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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  21.  1942 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  yesterday  evening  over 
the  radio: 

I  want  you  to  listen  to  what  I  shall  say. 
It  concerns  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In 
this  country  and  the  democracies  of  the 
world — yes,  and  other  generations  to  follow. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  talk,  may  I  take 
this  opportunity  tc  thank  the  Washington 
Star  for  the  privilege  of  discussing  this  very 
much  mlsundPrstood  subject  tonight  The 
request  that  came  to  me  was  tc  discuss  the 
40-hour  workweek  I  shall  confine  my  talk 
to  the  subject  requested,  and  I  welcome  the 
chance  to  tell  the  radio  audience  the  facts 
in  connection  with  ihe  efforts  being  made  to 
change  the  existing  40-hour  workweek 

You  have  heard  this  measure  referred  to 
as  the  40-hour  law  ani  this  through  constant 
repetition  has  created  In  the  minds  of  many 
Americans  the  belief  that  the  war  production 
plants  of  the  United  States  turn  off  their 
power,  stop  their  machinery,  and  close  their 
doors  when  40  hotirs  have  Ijeen  worked  In  a 
week.  They  also  believe  that  this  is  manda- 
tory under  the  law  That  is  grossly  unfair 
to  both  industry  and  tc  the  millions  of  Amer- 
ican workers  who  have  been  and  are  toiling 
week  in  and  week  out  many  hours  In  excess 
of  40  so  that  we  may  retain  the  freedom  and 
liberty  which  Is  ovirs  and  which  has  become 
8o  very  precious  to  us 

This  libel  has  been  cunningly  and  widely 
spread  by  certain  groups  who  would  deprive 
underprivileged  workers  of  a  living  wage. 
These  same  groups  have  consistently  opposed 
wage-and-hour  legislation  in  any  form  from 
the  very  start,  and  they  are  now  seizing  upon 
the  war  emergency  to  achieve  their  ends.  I 
do  not  Ink  Members  of  Congre^  In  particu- 
lar with  this  gross  misrepresentation  of  the 
40-hour  week,  but  it  Is  spread  by  that  mi- 
nority of  people  throughout  the  country  op- 
posed to  all  forward-looking  legislation  In  the 
Interest  of  the  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  work  with  their  hands.    It  is  encouraged 
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heartily  by  the  bitter  foes  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  and  everything  for  which  It 
stands 

What  does  the  so-called  40-hour  law  pro- 
vide? It  provides  that  time  and  a  half  be 
paid  to  any  worker  for  every  hovir  he  works 
over  40  hours  in  any  one  week  Since  the 
President  made  this  clear  several  weeks  ago 
the  line  of  attack  has  shifted.  Now  we  hear 
that  employers  are  reluctant  to  pay  time 
and  a  half  for  additional  hours  over  40  and 
that  the  war  effort  is  suffering  as  a  result. 
This  Is  utterly  Illogical,  since  almost  aU  Gtov- 
ernment  contracts  provide  for  time  and  a 
half  for  every  worker  working  hours  In  excess 
of  40. 

The  40-hotir  provision  in  Federal  statutes 
does  not  particularly  affect  organized  labor. 
Hours  of  work  and  rates  of  pay  are  taken  care 
of  under  union  contracts.  Since  practically 
all  industries  working  on  defense  contracts 
are  organized,  this  campaign  certainly  is  not 
aimed  at  the  war  program.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that,  according  to  actual  facts.  If  the 
law  were  repealed  it  would  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  skilled  workers.  It  would,  however, 
destroy  mUllons  of  workers  throughout  the 
country  who  are  unorganized  and  who,  until 
the  wage-and-noior  law  was  enacted,  were  re- 
ceiving starvation  wages.  This  applies  to  the 
South  particularly  and  also  to  parts  of  the 
Middle  West,  where  until  the  wage-and-hour 
law  thousands  of  men  and  women  were  work- 
ing for  as  lew  as  two  or  three  dollars  a  week. 
Even  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey  abuses  of  this  kind  were 
foimd,  though  there  were  laws  in  existence 
designed  to  protect  labor  and  prohibit  such 
slavery  If  this  were  true  in  Ftates  with  such 
protective  laws  In  force,  imagine  what  the 
conditions  would  be  where  there  is  no  such 
pKJllcy  for  the  protection  of  labor. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  oflttcial  record 
as  kept  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  That  record  shows  that  more  than 
four-fifths  of  o\a  aircraft  plants  and  neaily 
three-fif  t^is  of  our  aluminum  plants  are  work- 
ing 120  hours  or  more  a  week  and  one-third 
of  them  are  working  160  hours  or  more;  and 
don't  forget  that  there  are  only  168  hours  in 
a  week.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  our  ship- 
building plants  are  working  120  hours  a  week 
or  more  and  one-third  of  them  are  working 
160  hours  or  more.  More  than  97  percent  of 
our  chemical  plants  and  blast  furnaces  are 
working  120  hours  or  more  and  more  than 
four-fifths  are  working  160  hours  or  more. 
Other  war-industry  plants  show  the  same 
high  percentages. 

Etoes  that  sound  as  though  the  so-called 
40-hour  law  is  interfering  with  war  produc- 
tion?   It  certainly  does  not.    Let's  look  at  the 


official  record  of  the  average  amoimt  of  hour* 
actuaUy  put  In  by  the  workers  in  16  impor- 
tant war  Industries.  Well  over  90  percent  of 
the  workers  in  the  machine-tool,  shipbuild- 
ing, and  locomotive  Industries  are  working 
from  52  to  56  hours  a  week,  and  remember 
that  these  Industries  would  t>e  working  and 
will  be  working  longer  hoxirs  when  neceaurjr 
materials  are  avaUable  Does  that  look  aa 
though  employers  are  reluctant  to  pay  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime?  Do  the  figures 
quoted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  t>efore 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  on 
this  subject  sound  as  if  the  employers  were 
objecting  to  the  pa3naient  of  overtime?  Sec- 
retary Knox  stated  with  proof  that  99.97  per- 
cent of  the  war  production  is  proceeding  un- 
interrupted for  any  reason  whatsoever  And 
why  should  the  employer  object?  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  Government  made  many  guaranties 
to  Industry  before  a  contract  was  ever 
signed  at  the  beginning  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram. It  Is  a  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  production  Is  made  up  of  fixed 
charges  like  real-estate  taxes  and  bond  in- 
terest, which  remain  the  same  no  matter 
how  many  hours  a  plant  Is  In  operation  and 
no  matter  how  much  is  produced.  When 
these  fixed  charges  are  spread  over  a  larger 
volume  of  production,  the  saving  In  fixed 
charges  per  imlt  produced  will  frequently 
offset  the  cost  of  overtime  paid. 

If  I  had  the  time,  I  could  take  the  entire 
country,  industry  by  industry,  and  show  that 
the  average  worker  Is  working  far  in  excess 
of  40  hours  a  week.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
fact,  Industry  would  not  be  making  the  huge 
profits  it  is  because  of  the  tremendous  speed 
with  which  material  is  being  ttimed  out  of 
its  plants.  In  many  Instances  contracts  are 
being  completed  months  in  advance  of  sched- 
ule Therefore,  is  it  not  only  Just  that  the 
workers  who  are  directly  responsible  for  this 
speed  should  also  receive  the  incentive  to 
work  the  extremely  long  hours  necessary  to 
uphold  this  record? 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  true  nature  of 
the  argument  over  the  40-hour  law  is  not 
hours,  for  there  is  no  limitation  on  the  num- 
ber of  hours  which  can  be  worked.  Instead, 
it  resolves  Itself  Into  the  question  of  the  pay 
the  workers  shall  receive.  In  all  the  criticism 
that  has  been  leveled  at  labor,  the  critics  seem 
to  forget  that  lalxjr  has  more  at  stake  In  this 
war  than  any  other  segment  of  the  population 
of  this  country,  for  when  It  is  realized  that 
the  largest  group  of  our  people  either  work 
for  a  living  themselves  or  Is  the  son  or  daugh- 
ter or  mother  or  father  of  one  who  works  for 
someone  else,  then;  we  see  that  the  Army  is 
mtide  up  of  labor  to  the  largest  extent.  Most 
of  the  men  who  have  been  drafted  or  have 
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enlisted  belong  to  that  huge  group  of  Amer  - 
cans  who  are  workers,  either  in  white-colli  r 
Jobe.  skilled-laboring  Jobs,  or  unskilled  jobs. 
They  are  more  than  anxious  for  labor  to  cor  - 
tmue  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  wag«  - 
and-hour  law.  It  means  to  them  that  If  and 
when  they  come  back  to  being  workers  again. 
they  will  once  more  receive  the  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled  and  which  they  weie 
receiving  before  they  left.  They  will  stll 
have  the  protection  of  those  necessary  stat- 
utes which  have  been  enacted  during  this 
administration. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  majoritir 
of  employers  are  trying  to  take  advantage  cf 
their  employees,  and  because  the  majorlt  j 
are  being  fair,  they  should  be  protected  frori 
that  small  minority  who  never  have  ac- 
knowledged the  Justice  of  honest  labor.  On; 
thing  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  if  the  40- 
hour  law  is  suspended,  it  definitely  will  not 
help  the  war  effort  At  a  time  like  this,  wit  i 
feelmg  runnfng  high  and  a  great  tendenc  r 
to  hysteria  and  exaggeration,  it  is  to  our 
great  advantage  to  stop,  look  and  listen  t)e- 
fore  adopting  legislation  which  may  havs 
very  serious  consequences  to  our  war  pro- 
duction. 

The  constant  irritation  of  labor  will  not 
make  for  unity  nor  will  it  produce  more  oC 
the  essentials  necessary  for  all-out  war.  Of 
course,  mistakes  have  and  will  continue  to  bs 
made,  but  that  does  not  mean  all  should  b; 
penalized  'or  the  mistakes  of  a  few.  Th  s 
great  labor  organizations  are  doing  every  ■ 
I.  :=:  possible  to  assist  the  Governmer*  i:  ! 
a  -";:.- ndous  improvement  has  been  rt.i.-Zf:! 
In  production  recently.  It  is  safe  to  assuir;^ 
that  it  will  continue  without  ar,v  additloi  •.. 
legislation.  When  Arr.en;  a;,  n-.t- 1.  and  womrii 
are  on  their  honor  defend. :;c  'l.'-.v  ^.rr.-.c  .^:  ;: 
their  country,  they  do  not  r.e-^d  'hf  i  :;  -t 
drastic  legislation  to  mak-^ 
Such  ccmpulsion  is  an  m--;. 
r  f  .\:-.'",  1  '.i-no  durir.2  ,') 
ne-.-tT  .^pd:ed  tiiemselveb  •v.'-.e 
produce  or  to  saciif-.C"  Nev- 
of  all  t;.'^  »  r.d 
perforn.  i:  -^  :  .- 
tak;::^  ::.:.i.  >>  ::'.  • 
W  h  ■= : .  '  ;■'. .  <  ■*'!.-  ;  ■ 
t.".e  CTfr'..:  :>:■,:!  M 
d;-'rs  ^r.d  -i;.  ,rs 
lir.e-i  'A'r.p   :)r"''. 

the    n\M:    :::    •: 
vis:cr.   t.;   tpp 
lor.i^  bef'  r*»  ■ ;:' 
d*>nr'<    V";  -e    b 
Harix/r,  ihe  sh 
guns,  and  all 
serv    (-U.*-    '"■'■' 
■wav   '■     :',  :    ':.'■ 
Why  :;.ire   •      b 
j.ht>r:-i:cr:ed   >'. 
ha-,'e   kr.   ^;.    bf 
to  shif'.  tb;'.r  :e- 
America 
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Arbor  Day  and  J.  Sterling  Morton 


REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE:?ENTATIVES 

Tii  -Sdav.  April  :i,  1942 

Mr  STEF.^N     Mr  Speaker,  I  take  'hik 
bri'?f  time  to  appn.Ne  the  membership  ci 
the  Housf  that  tom.orrow.  April  22,  mark, 
the  birth  ann^vvrsarj  oi'  Lhe  late  J.  Ster- 


ling Morton  and  also  the  seventieth  an- 
niversary of  Arbor  Day  in  my  State  of 
Nebraska. 

Many  of  us  from  the  great  tree 
planter's  State  tomorrow  will  make  pil- 
grimages to  the  statue  of  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  which  is  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
our  Nation's  Capitol,  and  also  to  the 
white-pine  tree  located  -just  across  the 
Plaza  from  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol, 
and  to  the  elm  tree  located  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Agriculture  Building.  Both  of 
these  trees  were  planted  by  the  Nebraska 
delegation  in  Congress  in  memory  of  J. 
Sterling  Morton. 

But  in  our  State  the  people  will  join 
together  in  planting  trees  for  living 
memorials  that  our  children  can  enjoy 
them. 

Nebraska  contributed  Arbor  Day  to  the 
holidays  of  our  Nation.  The  idea  of  a 
special  day  for  tree  planting  has  spread 
until  half  of  the  civilized  world  observes 
the  practice  and  custom.  Millions  of 
trees  are  planted  on  each  Arbor  Day — a 
day  which  symbolizes  the  conservation  of 
all  our  natural  resources.  Without  the 
trees  we  lose  the  water,  the  soil,  and  the 
wildlife  upon  which  our  economic  and 
social  welfare  depends.  This  has  been 
so  well  demonstrated  by  the  successful 
results  of  the  gigantic  prairie  States  tree- 
planting  program  under  the  Forestry 
Service  and  which  is  now  being  continued 
under  the  direction  of  our  soil-conserva- 
tion organizations. 

Nebraska  was  distinguished  in  its 
early  life,  by  which  is  meant  the  first  set- 
tlement, by  the  high  character  of  the 
young  men  who  came  to  the  new  land 
in  search  of  home  and  fortune,  and  to 
a>v!s'  ir.  ;  !■•  r.^  the  foundations  of  social 
(:c-r  arx;  civilized  government.  The 
I.-.d.i^n  still  occupied  the  soil;  he  had 
parted  with  his  title  under  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  but  he  was  still  here  in 
thf  w;id  plentitude  of  his  aboriginal 
character  and  habit.s.  These  young  men 
in  .-*r;kine  majority  brought  with  them 
:r/eiiec'ual  cu'f.vation  and  social  refine- 
m.en'  In  the  mid.st  cf  the  chaos  which 
exiit^d  !:ere  in  1854  they  did  not  forget 
to  ch'Mi,sh  the  moral  and  religious  ele- 
mien's  a.^  the  main  foundations  for  the 
.sup-;.- true" ure  which  they  were  about 
to  erecv  Th^re  were  representatives  of 
fam.ii.f-  whn  fusrered  the  best  in  their 
.5on.-  Tvpical  among  these  young  men, 
J  Sterl'.ne  M-^rtnr.  *h  peer  of  all  in 
m.anlv  .strength  and  am.bitions.  and  the 
c:\e  V  ho,  perhaps,  v,-as  foremost  in  the 
r  ul.ng  years  in  impressing  his  person- 
al/, v  and  influence  upon  the  new  com- 
m.uni'v  'A.i.=;  on  the  threshold  of  man- 
ho<x;  :::e-  He  was  a  strong  and  original 
char.icer  V  may  be  said  that  he  dif- 
fered ;n  a  \\:c>-^  degree  from  others  who 
T^.,..,  r.r.  -H,.  firin?  lines  of  leadership  in 
'h.>  ccnquests  that  w^re  to  be  made  here, 
ir.  ir.ar.y  ,»:  i.i.s  chara  teristics.  His  repu- 
ta':''^n  ft.r  mien\;i  :.-:ower,  incnmjp-^.ible 
mt'Sii'v  cf  cor.v.r-  --n,  clear-';-'.;'  nitn- 
tahtf.  and  miOral  coi  r\£:  •  in  the  mainte- 
nan':^e  of  hi.s  v:cv,-s  long  since  passed  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  State,  and 
evrn  before  h--  entered  the  cabinet  of 
President  Cleveland  hi.^  ram-"  'va.s  known 
the  v.ide  worlU  ever  b\   h..-  :i:.^,-:   impor- 


tant achievement — the  Invention  and 
establishment  of  Arbor  Day,  which  has 
won  for  him  enduring  fame. 

J.  Sterling  Morton  was  a  native  of 
New  York,  having  been  born  in  Adams, 
Jefferson  County,  in  that  State,  April 
22,  1832.  He  was  of  distinctly  New  Eng- 
land stock,  emanating  from  Yorkshire, 
England  on  his  paternal  side,  and  from 
Scotch-Irish  blood  on  his  mother's  side. 
J.  Sterling  Morton  was  the  first  born  to 
Julius  D.  and  Emeline  Sterling  Morton. 
After  acquiring  his  primary  education  in 
the  schools  of  Monroe.  Mich.,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor, graduating  finally  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  under  its  celebrated 
president.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Caroline  Joy  in  the  city 
of  Detroit,  October  30.  1854,  and  started 
with  his  bride  on  the  same  morning  on 
which  the  ceremony  took  place  for  his 
future  home  in  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Morton's  first  public  service  in  the 
Territory  was  as  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  second  legislative  assembly. 
He  represented  Otoe  County,  having  been 
elected  in  the  fall  of  1855.  Mr.  Morton's 
second  election  to  the  legislature  was  in 
1857.  This  was  distinguished  in  history 
as  the  "capital  moving  legislature,"  which 
undertook  to  remove  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Omaha  to  Florence  by  the 
power  of  resolutions  of  the  two  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

Mr.  Morton's  field  of  usefulness  was 
now  to  broaden,  and  he  was  first  nomi- 
nated for  a  Delegate  to  Congress  at  a 
Democratic  convention  that  met  at 
Omaha  in  ^  September  1860.  His  op- 
ponent was  Samuel  G.  Daily,  of  Peru. 
The  oflQcial  returns  gave  Mr.  Morton  14 
majority.  Mr.  Daily  contested  and  won 
the  seat  by  virtue  of  a  Republican  ma- 
jority which  controlled  the  lower  House 
of  Congress  at  the  time. 

On  the  admission  of  Nebraska  as  a 
State  in  1867  he  was  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor by  the  Democratic  State  conven- 
tion. Morton  was  fairly  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  148  votes,  but  a  board  of  can- 
vassers at  Plattsmouth  threw  out  the 
Rock  Bluff  vote  in  Cass  County  because 
the  judges  of  election  had  not  signed  the 
tally  list,  and  so  David  Butier  was  elected 
Governor  by  a  hundred-and-some-odd 
votes.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Mor- 
ton yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  Mrs. 
Morton  to  abjure  politics  and  devote 
himself  to  business  pursuits,  whxh  he 
did  for  the  en.«;uing  14  years  with  success, 
when  in  1882  he  was  again  nominated  for 
the  governorship  in  the  State  convention 
of  that  year.  However,  Mr.  Dawes,  the 
Republican  candidate,  was  elected  by  a 
large  plurality.  He  was  again  nominated 
for  Governor  and  made  the  race  against 
Mr.  Dawes  in  1884  Prom  this  time  on  he 
was  not  a  candidate  for  ofiBce;  but  in 
1888  a  convention  held  at  Nebraska  City 
nominated  him  for  Congress.  It  was  a 
convention  that  he  did  not  attend  and  in 
which  he  had  very  little  interest,  because 
he  knew  a  nomination  was  only  an  op- 
portunity to  expend  money  in  organiz- 
ing a  party  and  in  laying  a  foundation 
for  the  success  of  someone  else. 

Mr.  Morton  was  nominated  by  his  party 
for  Governor  again  in  1892.    It  was  a 
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stirring  campaign.  The  Republican 
nominee,  Lorenzo  Crounse,  was  elected. 

President    Grover    Cleveland,   elected 
for  a   second   term  to  the  PresMency, 

tendered  Mr.  Morton  the  position  of  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  In  this  great  of- 
fice he  distinguished  himself  for  admin- 
istrative ability  of  the  first  order.  He 
immediately  antagonized  the  political 
practices  of  Congress  in  tlje  distribution 
of  seeds  to  the  people,  which  he  regarded 
as  useless  and  pernicious.  He  came  in 
direct  collision  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  that  issue,  and  main- 
tained his  ground  with  his  usual  ability 
and  firmness. 

At  the  end  of  the  Cleveland  adminis- 
tration Mr  Morton  retired  to  his  home 
and  resumed  his  life  work  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  State,  and  especially  of  Ne- 
braska City,  the  home  which  he  selected 
over  40  y«?ars  before.  Mr.  Morton's  great 
memorial  in  Nebraska  City,  and  that 
which  wiD  be  most  enduring  as  an  evi- 
dence of  public  spirit  and  grasp  of  the 
needs  of  future  generations,  is  found  in 
the  beautiful  park  which  hears  his  name 
and  which  he  donated  to  tlit  r;ty  11. any 
years  aeo 

Mi  Morton's  life  in  Nebiaeka  wa.>  d  im- 
inai*rd  for  n-M-iv  half  a  ceiuui\  bv  hi? 
exam.ple  as  weil  a:^  by  hi.'-  puct  ^a.<-  :n  UiC 
upbuilding  of  a  strong  and  u.seiul  citi- 
zenship in  our  State  and  .s(a;m  ;;  He 
was  for  all  these  years  t^-iiitially  a 
farmer,  lhe  practical  gospels  as  to  hew 
to  rai-.-  fine  men  and  women,  fine  trees. 
fine  tipp.'v  fine  cattle,  fine  hor.Ntv-,  and  ' 
fine  .^'A^ne  veie  preached  by  h.un  in  .Sea- 
son and  out  of  .-ta.-on  thrcu>-'h  all  oi  our 
remarkable  grov;;ii  and  advinoe. 

As  early  as  the  4th  of  January  1872. 
it!  a  tr,eetin-  m  Lincoln  of  the  Stale  ooaid 
n;  tuMiui-i.ie  he  introduced  the  follow- 
ing: 

Pr'?'  '".-rf  That  Wednesday,  the  lOih  day  0* 
Apiii  iriV2,  be  and  the  same  i.s  hereby  espe- 
cially fit'  .ipai:  ai.rt  cor.i5ecr;aed  lur  ti'et  piaiii- 
Ing  In  the  S'.ile  oi  Nebra.-ka  and  the  S'.ue 
board  cf  apr -culture  hercl)y  names  it  \ih(  v 
^>'^^■  and  to  urge  up'.n  the  people  cf  rhe 
S!n'e  t.hp  vital  'mportance  ot  tree  plant'.r.i: 
\:'^vv'  V  offp-  a  special  premivim.  of  *100  to 
tue  rs  uirv  ak'Ticalturai  society  of  that  c()uut\ 
111  N'M'-a.'^Ka  which  shall  upon  that  day  plant 
prop<Mly  the  largest  numi^er  cl  trees,  and  a 
farm  hbr.iry  ol  $25  worth  ol  bo'-ki  to  that 
pers<.)n  ^hu  on  that  day  shall  plant  properly 
In  Nebraska  th*--  greatest  number  of  trees 

The  resolution  was  passed  alter  some 
disrvLssion  of  an  amendment  introduced 
by  the  late  Chief  Justice  Ohver  P.  Mason, 
supported  by  J.  H.  Masters,  which  pro- 
posed to  .strike  out  the  word  '•Arbor'  and 
insert  -Sylvan"  but  Mi  Morton  insisted 
that  the  v  ord  "Sylvan"  would  apply  only 
to  forest  trees,  while  the  word  "Arbor" 
would  inc  iude  all  tree.s.  hedpe.  and  shrub- 
ben''.  At  the  close  of  the  debate  it  was 
unanimoui-ly  determined  to  call  the  new- 
born anniversary  Arbor  Day. 

On  the  day  named  by  the  resolution 
over  1.000  000  trees  were  planted  in  Ne- 
bra.ska  ano  perhaps  an  equal  number  in 
1873.  Governor  Furnas  i-'sued  the  first 
proclamation  March  1.  1£74  calling  for 
the  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  and  in  1884 
the  legislature  made  the  22d  of  April.  Mr. 


Morton's  birthday,  a  legal  holiday  to  be 
known  as  Arbor  Day. 

This  is  the  crowning  achievement,  as  I 
believe  in  his  own  estimation,  of  Mr. 
Morton's  important  and  Influential  life. 
His  name  is  known  in  connection  with 
Arbor  Day  the  civilized  world  over.  Ar- 
bor Day  and  Arbor  Day  festivals  arc  in 
vogue  in  most  of  the  States  and  cities  of 
the  Union,  and  countless  millions  of  trees 
are  growing  under  the  Influence  of  his 
organization  of  Arbor  Day,  in  our  own 
and  other  countries,  where  no  trees  were 
ever  known  to  grow  before.  It  has  led 
up  to  the  study  of  planting  of  trees  as  a 
practical  economic  necessity,  and  for 
■the  higher  work  of  educating  the  people 
in  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  on  a 
scale  and  to  an  extent  that  could  never 
have  been  achieved  without  it. 

The  true  trend  of  Mr.  Morton's  mind 
was  distinctly  altruistic.    He  had  an  in- 
nate love  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful, 
and  a  corresponding  contempt  for  the 
false  and  frivolous.    Eminently  practical 
and  utilitarian  in  spirit,  he  blended  in 
happy  harmony  a  cultivated  taste  with  a 
devotion   of  prin'Mpio*^   of  emnomy  and 
thrift    ;n    liie   n.oi,- s   ,,:    li.c    people   in 
which  he  found  the  real  sources  of  their 
happinps.":;  and  th'-  *-nie  <^*rf>n?th  of  the 
Nation      Upon    ntM'iv    {jilitira'    aciiators 
of  popular  diso. -nteni   h>'  v,  at'^ti   areres- 
sive  and  unrelentinc  war  w:*!-;o'i*  r>--ea'-d 
to  partif^s  or  persons,     H'   forr.brittc  ; '. - 
ror  with  a  \  ieor  which  de:\\'r6  I's  m^^n 
force  from  loi^iea!  and  lueid  ,-t  it'em'^'n*^, 
and    W!*h    nn    aptitude    for-    inu,s':ra*"o:; 
Willi,  }".   >  n'lbo'd    !'.i;n    {''   inh'/orve   i^oiin- 
tains   e-f    rhetoric   and    to   cerpoiLsh    t:.e 
p'a'i'udes    of    v,:>o!f' rous    aeitatcrs    vith 
something     that     str(  nelv     res*-^n:bled     a 
coiiib.i.at I'  Ti  •■■*  '.I'.'   D.-inai.v.Uo  L..ade  willi 
the     pe;i;ae:ou-     p- v, er     of     the     trip- 
han.nit  r. 

The  Stale  hi.^torical  soCiety.  ol  whu- i 
Mr.  Morton  was  the  president  at  ihie  time 
of  his  death,  had  much  of  hi.s  attentio;i 
for  many  years  and  its  records  contain 
some  of  the  most  intere.nin.c  and  impor- 
tant of  the  productions  with  which  h'? 
pen  has  enriched  the  historic!?.!  literatut'i 
of  the  State. 

In  early  December  l&Ol.  Mr,  Morton 
delivered  an  address  m  ChiC3!=::o  belrre  a 
convention    of    stork    raisers      He    con- 
tracted a  severe  cold  while  there,  and  re- 
turned tc  Nebraska  quite  ill.     A  trouble- 
some cough  follcwed  during  that  winter. 
It  was  so  persi,-;teni  and  was  attended  bv 
such    marked    emaciation    as    to    cause 
anxiety  for  fear  of  disease  of  the  lun^;. 
A  change  of  scene  and  climate  was  ad- 
''   vised  by  his  physician,  and  a  visit  tc  the 
[  city  of  Mexico  was  decided  on.     Tlie  f:r<-t 
■   week  of  February  1902.  accom.panied  by 
hu>  son.  Hon.  Paul  Morton,  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  provided  with  every  comfort  fcr 
'   travel,  he  made  the  long  journey. 
[       The  reception  and  welcome  by  Pres- 
'   dent  Diaz  and  the  members  of  the  Mexi- 
can  Government   of   so  distinguished   a 
;  citizen  of  our  country  was  marked  by  the 
I  cordial  courtesy  for  which  Mexican  hoj- 
I  pitality  is  distinguished,  and  Mr.  Morten 
'   fully  enjoyed   and   appreciated  it.     Re- 
turning to  his  home  after  an  absence  cf 


a  month,  friends  were  alarmed  at  his 
great  loss  of  strength  and  flesh.  An  In- 
sidious disease  had  stricken  the  strong 
man  of  a  few  months  before.  After  his 
return  he  was  too  weak  to  make  any  ef- 
fort, and  suffered  constant  toss  of 
strength  and  inability  to  either  relish  or 
assimilate  food.  He  was  removed  to  the 
home  of  his  son,  Mr.  Mark  Morton,  Lake 
Forest,  111.,  accompanied  by  his  sister. 
Miss  Emma  Morton,  that  he  might  have 
the  benefit  of  Chicago's  best  medical 
skill  Strong  confidence  was  expressed 
by  his  physicians  that  he  would  regain 
his  strength  and  health,  but  he  continued 
to  fail  steadily,  and  Nebraska's  first  citi- 
zen p>assed  from  the  scene:  of  earth  on 
the  TlXh  of  April.  A  ftineral  service  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Mark  Morton  the 
following  morning,  after  which  the  re- 
mains were  conveyed  to  Nebraska  City, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  morning  of 
April  30.  The  funeral  services  were  held 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Every 
evidrnT  was  given  of  the  public  sorrow 
by  the  p    pie  over  the  death  of  their  hon- 
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immediate  famiiy  The  first  contribu- 
tion, 5200  w.o^  r-  ;-.  ;\i",:  Mh\  1"  lPn2, 
Iroiii  the  Omaha  jootx^is.  and  theie  uero 
more  than  3  000  distinct  suhscriptions 
and  from  all  pait.^  of  tlie  T'nUed  States. 
The  most  notitbi,-  (ftoriric  \\ a.'-  made  on 
Aii>oi!  D:ty  1904  by  t  b.e  school  children 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  amcunted 
to  51150,89  Sub.-cription>  e:\(r.n>:  the 
ro^t  !.'t  the  monument  —  $15  120 — u«  r.  ii  - 
ceived  before  it  was  un\'ei!ed.  While  Mi. 
Morton's  sons  were  not  permit  led  to  lov.- 
tribuie  to  the  cost  of  the  memoriai,  tb.i  y 
assisted  indirectly,  and  especially  m 
beautifying  the  surroundings  in  Morton 
Park  where  .he  statue  stands. 

This  park  adjoins  the  gro,ina-  of  .Arb^^r 
Lcidpe  on  the  east  and  wa.«  donated  to 
Nebraska  City  by  Mr,  Morton,  Tlie 
monumient  is  simple,  dignified,  and  im.- 
pressive  in  design,  ihus  typifyme  the  hie 
and  character  of  its  subjecP  The  cen- 
tra! fisruJo  is  a  life-size  bron?*^  statue  cf 
Mr,  Morton,  which  stands  up<in  a  ■=(  lid 
block  of  Rhode  kland  pranite.  The  pos.j 
and  '^xpres.cion  of  the  flsure  we"l  rpi?rc- 
sent  lhe  virility,  couiape  and  aegrpssive 
pcsitjveness  of  its  prototype  Tho  right 
arm  hangs  naturally  by  his  side  hclding 
the  hat,  while  the  lelt  hand  lests  on  a 
short  staff,  At  the  foot  of  the  peoestal 
stands  a  bronze  figure  of  a  woman,  ht  r 
left  hand  holding  a  young  tree,  whil*  her 
glance  L"  directed  to  the  spot  where  it  is 
about  to  be  planted,  symbolizing  the  sp^r-t 
of  Mr.  Morton's  admonitory  apothegrri; 
"Plant     trees."    A     sem.icirciijar     st..)i,e 
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bench  stands  at  some  distance  back 
the  pedestal,  and  forming  a  frieze  aroun 
It  are  the  words.  "Love  of  home  is  pn 
mary  patnotism."  and  "Other  holidayi 
repose  upon   the  past.     Arbor  day  pro 
poses  for  the  future."    The  back  of  th 
bench  Ls  further  ornamented  with  tw 
large  bas-reliefs  in  bronze,  the  one  on  th 
left    representing   the    negotiation    of 
treaty  with  the  Pawnee  Indians  near  th 
present  Arbor  Lodge,  in  which  Mr.  Morto 
participated;  the  one  on  the  right  por 
traying  a  landscape  partly  covered  wit 
trees,  and  in  the  foreground  the  figure  c 
a  woman  in  the  act  of  planting  a  tre 
the  vhole  typical  of  the  spirit  of  Arbo 
Day.     At  each  side  of  the  stone  terrac 
stand  stone  benches  inscribed  upgn  th 
end;,  with  the  legend  "Plant  trees."    Th 
lower  part  of  this  bench  l)ears  the  inscrip 
tion,    Erected  by  the  Arbor  Day  Memo 
rial  Assoc  ation  in  memory  of  Julius  Ster- 
ling Morton,  MCM\'  " 

Upon  the  pedestal  is  the  following  in 
scnptjon      "J.    Sterling    Morton.    183 
1902,  father  of  Arbor  Day.    Plant  trees.!' 
The  reverse  bears  a  concise  sketch  of  M 
Morton's  life  and  public  services. 

The  spaciousness  and  solidity  of  th 
base  and  foundation  of  the  monumen 
are  intended  to  harmonize  with  the  vast 
ness  and  substantiality  of  the  wester 
country.  The  platforni  around  the  mon 
umen*  is  50  by  75  feet,  and  except  for  thi 
bnck  used  in  the  platform  the  entir 
monument  is  of  granite  and  bronze.  I 
was  unveiled  with  appropriate  exercise 
October  28.  1305,  the  principal  addres^ 
being  made  by  ex-President  Grover 
Cleveland. 


War-Material  Shortage  and  Idle  Factoriei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1942 

Mr.  BURDICK.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  fur 
ther  support  of  my  contention  that  laboi: 
is  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  criticism  for 
slow-ups   in  defense  production — when 
indeed,  the  fault  lies,  for  the  most  part 
elsewhere — I  submit  herewith  an  excerpt 
from  a  letter  just  receivf  d  from  an  em 
ployee  in  the  navy  yard  of  an  easier 
State.    This  man  is  not  a  constituent  o 
mine,  but  he  so  dearly  brings  out  an  Im 
poriant  point  in  the  labor  controvers 
that  I  desire  to  bring  it  to  the  attentioi 
of  the  Congress  and  the  country: 

We  shipbuilders  don't  want  a  40-ho\i|' 
week— wha:  we  want  is  material  to  wcrlc  wit 
and  we  Just  haven  t  got  It — and  It  seems  a 
If  most  cf  cur  people  on  Capitol  Hill  ar 
fighting  the  laboring  men  Instead  of  flghtln 
for  material  to  keep  the  men  working  In 
stead  of  standing  around  Just  waiting. 
we  get  the  material,  we  will  gladly  do  th 
work  and  bulM  the  ships.  It's  net  the  num 
ber  of  hours  that  we  are  on  the  Job — its  th^ 
work  we  do  while  there. 

Mr  Johnson  (Johnson  Foundry  &  Machin^ 
Co.  Myers'own,  Pa  )  Just  Informed  me  that 
he    bad   material    (aluminum    tubing)    that 


'  was  vital  to  shipbuilding  but  no  Govern- 
ment contracts  i  unable  to  get  them)  and 
his  men  and  machines  are  no'*'  standing  Idle. 

'    That  s  the  condition  thrciighciit  the  country 

j    You  give  us  the  material  and  we  will  build 

I    the  ships  we  need, 

I  So  let  us  take  the  advice  of  this  laborer 
!  who  wants  to  work  for  the  defense  cf  the 
United  States,  is  equipped  and  trained  to 
do  so.  but  is  held  back  by  lack  of  mate- 
!  rials  and  contracts,  and  see  that  the  ma- 
terial is  forthcoming  and  idle  factories 
given  work  instead  of  spending  our  time 
blaming  labor  for  inadequate  defense 
production. 


Lack  of  ShippiDg  Precludes  InvasioD  of 
Nazi  liiurope 


REM.VRKS 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^nME-S 
Tuesday,  April  21.  1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wa-shmgron.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  important  aiguments 
in  favor  of  launching  a  wooden-ship- 
building program  to  supplement  our 
present  steel-shipbuildlng  program  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  because  of  our  lack  of 
merchant  shups  that  we  are  unabie  to 
undertake  the  much  desired  invasion  of 
Nazi  Europe. 

This  fact  is  emphasized  and  explained 
by  Mr.  Constantine  Brown  in  his  ai  iicle 
which  appeared  in  tiie  Sunday  Star  April 
19.  1942. 

I  quote: 

L.ACK     OF     SHIPPTNG 

Thecreticallv,  the  plan  appears  to  have 
good  chances  of  success  But  the  main  draw- 
back Other  than  lack  of  trained  troops  and 
sufficient  aviation  is  lack  of  ships  to  transport 
troops  and  to  provide  them  with  war  ma- 
terial once  they  have  scored  an  initial  victory. 

According  to  experienced  .soldiers,  it  wcuid 
be  possible  to  establish  a  beachhead  on  the 
continent  with  a  force  sent  from  England 
In  small  boats  under  protection  cf  the  Royal 
Air  Force,  but  the  question  then  would  be 
how  to  keep  such  a  firce  going  and  to  bring 
over  the  tanks,  artillery,  and  supplies  to  ex- 
pand the  beachhead  and  pour  m  at  least 
500.000  men 

The  tJnited  Nation.?  h.\ve  suffered  heavy 
losses  at  se"  since  las"  Janua.'-y  Despl'e  the 
accelerated  production  of  cur  shipping  in- 
dustry we  are  not  at  present  producing 
enough  to  replace  the  ships  Naz.  submarines 
are  sending  to  the  bottom  every  day  Even 
if  we  were  to  produce  as  many  as  four  ships 
a  day  we  would  Just  about  break  e'.  en  with 
our  losses  at  their  present  rate  and  we  would 
have  no  surplus  tonnage  fcr  an  expeditionary 
force. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  one  cf  the 
principal  tasks  of  our  Navy  and  the  merchant 
marine  of  all  the  Unted  Nations  is  to  keep 
supplies  flowing  to  England.  Russia,  and 
Australia.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must  build 
more  ships  than  are  being  sunk.  It  is  only 
when  we  reach  that  point  and  when  new 
patrol  vessels  are  commissioned  to  counter 
the  depredations  of  Nazi  raiders  that  we  can 
seriously  discuss  an  offensive  against  Nazi- 
occupied   Europe. 


Mr,  Spoakf-r,  it  nui.'^t  be  obvious  that 
we  c.innot  .^t-nd  trocp.s.  munitions,  and 
supplies  to  Europe  until  we  have  more 
ships,  and  ships  constructed  out  of  wood 
are  just  as  good  for  thi.s  purpose  as  steel 
ships,, and  we  should  be  building  them 
right  now. 


Harry  Bridges 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     - 

Tursday.  April  21.  1942 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  draw  attf^ntion  of  the  Members 
of  this  Hou.se  to  the  activities  of  the  At- 
torney General.  Much  has  been  said 
and  done  lately  with  reference  to  the 
matter  of  sedition.  Every  Member  of 
this  House  will  back  up  the  Attorney 
General  in  prosecuting  to  the  fini.'^h  any 
seditious  statement,  sedition,  or  trea.'^on. 

I  cannot  square  out  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's actions,  however,  in  connection 
with  the  matter  nf  Harry  Bridges.  It 
seems  that  certain  people  are  immune 
from  prosecution  in  their  sedition,  while 
others  are  taken. 

Harry  Bridges  requested  tho  C.  I  O. 
tmions  not  to  report  any  sabotage  that 
may  occur  In  his  union  to  any  law- 
enforcement  agency,  as  provided  by  law. 
but  stated  that  it  should  be  reported  to 
him.  Upon  taking  this  up  with  thp  At- 
t-orjney  General's  ofiice  I  was  advisfd  that 
we  would  have  to  await  the  commission 
of  an  act. 

Now,  I  understand  that  the  Attorney 
General  differentiates  between  treason 
and  sedition  as  follows,  that  treason  is  the 
commi.ss:on  of  the  act  and  sedition  is 
the  advocating  of  th^  commission  cf  tne 
act.  Inasmuch  as  he  is  now  prosecutmsj 
others  for  seditious  statement.^,  how  can 
he  justify  his  position  of  not  taking 
Bridges,  who  has  made  many  seditious 
utterances  and  advocated  treason''  How 
does  the  Attorney  General  exp'am  this, 
found  on  page  179,  Memorandum  of  De- 
cision of  Judge  Sears,  under  the  finding 
of  facts:  That  the  Marine  Workers  In- 
dustrial Union  believed  in,  advised,  ad- 
vocated, and  taught  the  overthrow  by 
force  and  violence  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  that  Harry  Bridges 
was  a  member  of  this  group.  The  same 
thing  is  said  of  tne  Communists. 

Now,  then,  if  the  Attorney  General  is 
afraid  to  prosecute  Bridges  on  account 
of  his  communistic  connections,  he  at 
least  can  prosecute  him  on  the  Marine 
Workprs  Industria'  Union  Can  it  be 
that  Br:d,ees  has  immunity  on  account  of 
ht.s  connoction  with  hieli  officialdom;? 

I  again  call  upon  tlie  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  call  a  hearing  on  my 
request  for  congressional  investigation.  I 
do  not  believe  thi.-^  is  a  war  .secret,  and  I 
do  believe  this  Congress  and  ail  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  know 
the  facts  in  this  Bridges  matter. 
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G.  0.  P.  War  Retolation 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1942 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  incorpora:e  in  the  Con- 
gressional Recxjrd  the  texi;  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee  at  Chicago  ye.sterday.  April 
20    1942 

The  SPE.\KER  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordeied. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Text  of  Grand  Old  Pahtt  War   FESoiTmoN 

Chicago  April  20  —The  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Republican  Nationa.! 
Committee  tcd^iy  follow.s 

"V^'hereafi  the  Rfpublicn".  Party  rr,'Tr  it.s 
nriein  has  been  dedicated  to  the  c  i!'=e  of 
human  liberty,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  advo- 
cate that  cause  or  to  fight  for  it,  even  at  the 
cost  r,f  !:uniaii  life;  and 

■■Whereas  an  all'ance  of  lawlcs.s  and  gi-ciies-s 
enemies  cf  r.ur  c\vV.\ZAt[cn  have  wTe<^>:.crt  free 
Institutions  tn  many  parts  of  the  world,  have 
en;^laved  whole  nations,  have  trearhercu.sly 
attacked  the  soil  of  the  United:  Stales,  and  are 
conpniring  to  overthrow  the  Republic;  and 

"V.'here«!?  the  people  of  th(  United  States, 
as  o'her  free  people*  who  ha^ e  agreed  t.-)  call 
themselves  the  United  NPtioiis.  are  new  en- 
gug'^d  In  a  grtat  war  to  wipe  out  those  aggres- 
sors : 

"We  the  members  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Com.mittee  assembled  in  Chicago  April 
20,   1942    hereby  resolve: 

"1  We  demaiic  the  prosecuiion  of  an  cffeu- 
slve  war  relentlessly  and  without  reservation, 
whatever  it  may  cost  m  wealth,  energy  or 
human  life,  until  the  United  State:;  and  its 
Allies  have  won  a  complete  victory  over  their 
enemies 

"PZACI  WIIH  VIC-IOKT 

"2  We  will  reajguize  no  i>eac€  wltli  thoRe 
enemies  except  peace  with  vlcioiy  ana  we 
Will  never  entertain  any  pr-^jjosals  ol  ptace 
until  such  victory  be  won  There  shall  be  nc 
apneai*-ment   or  coraprcmist' 

"3  We  realize  that  after  liiis  war  the  re- 
spciifcibility  of  the  Nation  will  not  be  circum- 
scribed within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States,  that  our  Nation  has  au  obUga- 
ticn  l<-)  as.MSt  In  the  brmg:.ng  about  of  un 
undcrs  tar.  ding,  ccnilty.  and  ccoperaf.oii 
among  the  n:.tions  cf  the  world  In  order  that 
our  own  liberty  may  be  preserved  and  that 
the  blighting  and  destructive  processes  of 
•war  m.ay  net  again  be  forced  upon  us  and 
upon  the  free  and  peace-loving  peoples  of  the 
earth 

"4  We  pledge  to  pn^sorve  th?  twn-party 
system,  to  guarantee  the  ccatinu^nce  of  our 
present  American  const itutl)nal  term  of  pov- 
emincnt  and  the  sacred  safeeiiard  pr  vded 
in  our  Bill  cf  Riehts  for  curse'. ves  and  for 
futur-'  free  Americans.  Wi'  further  pedpe 
the  preservation  of  cur  present  syst  m  wf  in- 
dividual initiative  and  ]irivate  rnT;-]iri^ 

"5.  That  throurh  informed  aid  a'-cus'^d 
public  opinion  and  through  ur  elected  lepre- 
8entative->  in  Conere.^.  we  v.111  l>e  a  c  ast't!''- 
tive  and  energetic  fv.rce  in  the  cx>nc!uct  of  ihe 
war  effort  and  will  urge  u]K-in  the  adm:nis- 
trati'^n  in  power  whatever  measures  seem 
necessary  to  that  end. 

"'A->/EO  OIT  THE  tr'NTTT 

"6.  Specifically  we  demand  (a  if  the  selec- 
tion of  m.en  and  womt  n  be,-t  ftcted  tt  d'l  tl  e 
Jcb,  regardless  of  party  tfiili^,  L.ci#or  econv.;mic 


status,  and  also  the  weeding  out  ol  inappro- 
priate and  unlit  p^iiiticaJ  apfxjlntmente 
tinoiighuut  the  Government  .s  wai  ni.-»chineiy. 
(b)  tfie  drastic  reduction  of  all  aouesstntia! 
war  ex;}enduuies  ant  the  conserv  atu  :i  ol  the 
rest.)urces  of  the  Nation  to  the  e:«entia!  and 
direct  purpose  of  winning  the  war.  (C)  the 
eiiramatioc  of  nonessential  domestic  regula- 
tions and  demand  tiie  concentjation  of  oui 
minds  and  manpower  against  the  enemy. 

"7  Tnat  the  Republican  Party  pledges  itsei: 
to  seek  and  to  and  a  eoluticn  for  the  sccia' 
and  economic  problems  which  trouble  'hi; 
Nation,  sc  that  no  man  or  ci:  ss  of  men  shai 
be  penalized  or  receive  less  than  is  his  witt. 
Justice,  tiiat  equal  and  free  opp<  tunity  th  ,;; 
be  granted  to  all,  in  order  that  each  may  earr. 
the  legitimate  reward  of  gecuritj  for  himsel:' 
and  tor  his  f.^mliy 

"6.  We  will  vigorously  oppose  any  eSort 
by  the  adminif^tration  to  u.se  tbe  war  emer- 
gency as  an  excuse  for  liie  extension  in 
domestic  affairs  of  utisound  eco'-iv^nnc  p.ii  :'- 
ocas.  We  :e.ili.7.e  that  the  correction  ol  lei- 
ti'.in  inju.^t'.ctp  can  be  made  unrer  the  pre«- 
su:e  cf  war  which  years  cf  peacc-'u'.  effort 
!i.;ve  t.iUed  tc  bring  r.bout,  sue  a'-  for 
tn;tance,  the  discrimination  against  th? 
Negro  cul7en  m  industry,  ni  labor,  and  in 
the  armed  services  of  the  N:U,!on  Sucli 
things  we  dc  not  corisider  in  the  realm  of 
seal  cspo'iment  They  are  w -otigs  undc-r 
the  Constitution  and  we  shall  work  tc  correct 
them 

"cull    MLSIKrORMATION    SITRVlCi; 

"9  Todi-.y,  In  Washington,  30,000  emp:::yee? 
are  eni^aged  in  the  propagaiida  se:Mce  of 
the  various  departments,  resulting  in  dupli- 
cation and  niiSinlormatlon  We  demand  that 
all  such  services  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  combined  Intg  one  agei;c>  dedicated  to 
telling  the  people  the  truth,  witLin  the  limits 
of  m..lit."ry  advisL.lK.r  y  Wi  pciiv.  out  that  the 
publication  of  bad  news  should  not  be  with- 
held for  any  political  reason  or  from  any 
false  notion  of  its  etfert  on  public  morale 

"10  We  declare  ■  .ur  conviction  that  no 
Individual  or  group  of  individuals  should 
profit  exccssivelv  from  thi.-^  war  and  tht't 
tliere  =hould  be  equitable  distribution  of  its 
tragic  burdens  among  our  peop!? 

"11  We  demand  that  our  G'  .ernm.ent  co- 
ordinate our  diplomatir,  mlUtarv,  naval,  and 
air  strategy  bo  th;it  we  shall  lot  be  taktn 
by  surprise    with  fvirther  disastrous  resui's 

"12  Inasmuch  as  lack  of  organization  Is 
an  cnitstanding  weakness  of  th?  present  ad- 
mi  ni.strat!on.  we  urge  the  fo-mulatlon  of 
policies  to  the  end  that  the  ccnduct  of  the 
war  may  be  under  the  unified  command  aii>d 
not  by  divided  staff  comjmlttet*  " 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Republican  National  Comnattec 
considers  that  such  pre-war  co  n  trover  si  e,s 
a5,  nonintervention  versus  intervention  to 
be  dead  issues,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  revive  them,  as  wa^  done  against 
Senator  Brooks  in  the  recent  Elinoi-s 
primary,  pron-iOte.s  di.-^uni;y  and  impaTS 
cur  ail -out  war  effort.  In  t-he  words  of 
S'^-nator  Brooks: 


Tlic    issue  of   Isolationism  is    ne;-.d- 
sunk  at  Pearl  Harboi 


vas 


As  a  pre-war  noninterventionist.  I  am 
in  entire  accord  \\i:h  und  w.I!  .^uppc  rt 
the  resolution  ad t  pled  by  ;he  R' publi- 
can National  Committee,  cal.ine  for — 

tlie  prosecution  of  an  offensive  war  tc  con- 
plrte  victory  •  •  •  wr.'n  n^^  appease- 
ment or  ccmprcnv.se,  and  th^t  our  Nation 
will  have  a  po^T-war  cbli7fl*ton  to  promote 
crmity  and  cci  peratlon  aniens:  the  Naticns 
of  the  world  for  the  preservation  of  peace 

I  hope  that  all  P.epublic^.n  M^mbtr-s 
of  Congress  will  unite  m  upholding  t:ie 


principles  enunciated  by  the  R  publican 
National  Commiittee  in  th:>  iail  s  con- 
gressional campaign. 

The  Republicans  have  a  piR  n  duty  to 
point  out  tho  mistakes  and  failure*  ol 
the  New  Doal,  without  lear  or  favor  al  mg 
constructive  lines.  That  is  our  function 
as  a  minority  party,  and  there  should 
be  foithnght  constructive  criiici.sm  Itr 
the  efficient  conduct  of  me  wai  and 
against  the  waste  ol  public  iur.ds  on  non- 
d^nense  projecis.  I  whoieheaitedly  agret' 
With  the  statement  made  by  Hon.  Josiph 
W.  Martin.  Jr.,  at  Chicago,  that  — 

tree  ccn.^titiiticna!  eovi,  rtiineiit  is  i'cni:  to 
be  maintained  and  per}i>etuateri  renardlefts 
rt  all  pc'.itlcal  conspirator-  v..!,r  n,;  \  tirn 
their  brains  and  their  hands  to  schemes  to 
try  to  liquidate  all  critics.  •  •  •  If  and 
when  the  day  ever  oomt-s  that  all  criucism, 
appraisal,  evaluation,  and  Kut!t:,t.-ii,ons  can  be 
suppressed,  and  the  biparty  syetem  ol  pov- 
ernmeniai  ofjeraticn  liquiaated.  constitutional 
gcvernmeni  m  the  Ur.iU'd  State-  ol  Anienca 
wui  be  at  an  end.  *  •  *  No  wartim<;' 
Piesidcnt  liaf^  ever  received  hs  n.uoii  (<ui:ti:x)rt 
from  the  iiuiiomy  paity  th8  Prei>»uta;  iioow- 
ve.t. 


Editorials  Anent  the  Dies  Committee — 
The  Gentleman  From  Texas  and  His 
Committee  Are  on  the  Journalistic 
Griddle  Again 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20,  1942 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rfcord,  I  inOttde  herein 
pertinent  extracts  from  editorials  in 
prominent  daily  newspapers  piinU-d  in 
various  sections  of  these  United  SiaU'S 
The  Dies  committee  again  is  very  much 
in  the  news.  The  recent  pop-ofT  of  tiie 
chairman  in  connection  with  employees 
of  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 
alic:l"!t*'>d  the  dimming  candles  anew. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  again 
ephemerally  attained  the  headlines,  but 
this  time  his  hurling  of  his  pike  acainit 
windmills  did  not  elicit  a  chorus  of  en- 
thusiastic approbation  from  the  temper- 
amental writers  of  the  fourth  estate 
This  time  there  could  be,  not  too  faintly, 
discerned  a  disturbing  odor  amid  Ihi 
aura  and  perfume  of  dubious  glory  with 
v.hi'^h  the  committee  had  somehow  sui- 
rcuiided  itself,  through  the  help  of  patri- 
otic societies  and  veterans'  groups,  which 
almost  appeared  as  thovs-h  at  last  the 
public  represent?d  in  the  press  werr 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  Siiake.'^pear' 
spoke  the  truth  v.-hr>n  he  wrote  in  tht. 
Merchant  of  Venice — 

Aii  that  gli8te!.«  is  not  g:  id; 
Dit^n  you  have  he  srd  thai  t<^ld  : 
Many  a  man  hi;-  life  h,'>t,:i  soid 
But  my  outside  to  behold. 
Glided  tombs  do  wi-r;;>  infold. 

O  Mr,  Sp  'nkri-,  wiit ::  xv,']  tho  p,;,itlrnce 
of  :his  Hou:~e  b^-cc:ii(„  t  x;..,-;,!' 'oa?    O  Mi". 


\i\m 


APPp:xr 


■  >urfei:ed  w: 


this  august  briy  c-co-v--  >ur:e 

th^   cavortini!      ind    c;;-po:'-r:es    r,f    :h 

Ar.:.\z:r.z    coir.:r.:"-e     the    chairrr^an 
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"X 


whifn  i>  -u---  rtd'  a- 


and  nuik'^-i  fir.a.n 


in  the  r;-m-'   oi   ;h'.-  comr:''.i""pr,  tncug 
thp   me-: b- •:■-,:•.:?  ther--of   havt-   no:    bc.-t- 
ccn>u;*eci  en  frequ^'nt  occa.^'.'ns. 

Tht'  ed;'-r:.J.-  a^^'  as  fo.l-ijw.-; : 
(Frorn  ::-e  H\:-'<r-i  Cc';r-i.-;'  •  f  Arr':!  C    1343 

I'   w;-;:'J  rwe  b*--::    'h-   b'>-'p-  p.'..'-   rf   w!? 
tJ-ni  :  :  l^H-.-  >'  :;:'■  Q.- v.'rnrr^e::-  =:  ■•  ab<'":-  il 
b--i^;:.e>?^     ;  *■;;■:■.  r.:  'h-=  w.ir  vi-rb'ri;'  -^uffeDHK 
from  tn^'  ^,l^d-  .,;  irre-pc-. -,b.e  -harp^hcoterf 


(Prom  the  Davton  Jour:  a:-?lera.cl  of   Aprd  p 
ia42 

M:  Dtis  na-  wer.  =-p€r.d;r.2  public  mnri^y 
fti..:  -rr.ear.nt'  public  ofEci^U  for  a  z  oti  h.  :v£, 
^ .n:-'  ::cx  ».-h';Mt  bo'hpring  to  ccnsiili  meni- 
b^-'--  ;f  h-  'j:r.Rj:"''e  or  rendering  any  dt- 
tiiiled  rir-r.-.i:.-  ;f  b.;s  ac'ivi'ies  to  Ccr.gre-C 
He  hi?  •ak'=i.  i'  \ipc:i  himself  to  be  pro-eci- 
"r  ^Mc!;;^  \r.:[  l\iry  !n  determining  whidh 
Arr^.eri'-a'--  ~b.  'i.d  be  'm.eared  w.'h  hi,-  pvip- 
.icrv  b-'i-h  And  .t  is  about  time  this  hlgii- 
ha:  ;;-"'i  d  -■'•^ria:,  un-American  p.-oc^dure 
can>   ■  ~  ar,  <:■•:.:'.  I 

Und'^r  ur  di^n^ocratic  sy^tenn,  free-niT.  ate 
presuni'i-d  "c  b-'  :n.  r,-t,nt  tii;';l  'hey  art  prc.^d 
guilty  are  ei.ti'.ed  f ;.  tho.r  day  m  ccurt  t; 
dnf-Td  'hi-'m^t'^ '.■''*  at  d  are  ^i';e:i  a  fair  'r:;''! 
before  12  '^':^'  d  nit'ii  .m.d  "rue  =eivii.^  tii.d^^r 
an  impar'  :ai  '■.■d;4t' 


cf  't."  Axis  radio  announcers.  Italy  waa  re- 
-<-:  -ly  quoting  his  wjrds  to  the  Catholics  ol 
S  rh  America  to  prove  that  Washington  Is 
:,-r:  i:.e  but  a  nest  of  Communists  "  Berlin 
r,::.i'ri  his  statement  that  sending  aid  to 
Fii--.a  Is  a  mistake,  because  the  goods  only 
Will  fall  In'-o  GemiEin  hands  anyway.  His 
p«_pu;ari-y  v.ith  America's  enemies  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Federal  Communications 
C  :nmi«sion  In  Its  routine  monitoring  of  for- 
eign brtiaflcasts  and  Emcs.  in  personal  revenge, 
n.rJ  in.ser^'-d  in  an  apiproprlation  bill  a  clause 
to  fcrbid  -he  Federal  Ccmmunicaticns  Cora- 
mis-un  t  ,  pay  the  salary  of  the  chief  analyst 
cf  the  Commission's  monitoring  service 

Congress  recently  extended  for  another 
year  the  life  cf  the  Dies  committee,  which  Is 
supposed  '0  be  concerned  'J.ith  the  investiga- 
tion nf  un- America:  a--ivi-ies  If  Congress 
really  !■•  in'ere^ted  m  such  activities,  it  might 
w°il  consider  the  creation  of  a  committee  to 
i:.ve.-tieft'e  The  Dies  committee. 


Ft 


Fr   ni  •::■=  S*    P n  '■  Di-paMh  of  April  3    IMp] 

Aj  chairman  :-,r  the  pa-"  se'-eni.  year*  "|  a 
House  committee  supposed  *i    mves'U'a'e 
AmTi'-an    ncvitles.    Con^rt-sn.ai:    Dirs     Ax 
p:-.n-   'r..\--<..   .-..l  been  cut  from   '..e   ^anl.:   y.  ]' - 
••"■:.      The  object  chieflv  :=  t'l  .-et  the  :    ■.-: 
M.^RTiN   D'rs  ^-n   the   fr^n*   p  •.  r^--     •;■.-.■   n.^-- 
Ls  to  nitl-i-    -"af..,  j  chari-"~  cf   ccm.ni'.n. 
activity   ^r  sym-p^'h'.'  Hmcns;  Ciovf'rt;nicn'  Of- 
ficials, withcu-   m- estiij..-..!!    ?ub?nin-  a- 


or  an  opp<:>rt 


acr-i;-ed   t^ 
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the  Akrn     Ohic.    Beacon  Journal  of 

April    7     1942, 

aiCKLESS   VI  ITH    THi    "rR"TH 

Pablicitv-n.ad  Map.ttn  Dies  was  more  rede- 
ly si=  t'.vn  Than  u'^ua.  !n  hi?  recent  statement 
cliar?i;-.g  'hat  h  :.un.bpr  „f  employees  of  the 
Btard  C.  Ere  n.  :::ic  W.ntjre  are  members  of 
Ccmniuni':'    fr-n'    -r'=n-i:i  .;',.;•:  ■:.- 

Dies  ha?  dfmcn-'ra-ec  agi.:;  and  again 
•hi'  h.s  .rr'"?p(^nslblllty  Is  unlimited  All  he 
thinks  ftb'  u'  apparently  is  getting  his  name 
in  the  panej-s  Hi5  favorite  formula  for  pub- 
licitv  ;-  ■  -mear  Government  officials  and 
empl  yee-  A.-n  the  Communist  label  When 
hi.s  charges  are  f^.-.  as  they  frequently  are. 
he  attract?  mere  attention  than  when  he 
-Ta-'^s  a  truth  This  may  explain  why  Dies 
1  f.sn't  seem  to  care  whether  his  acctisatlons 
.tre  true  or  not. 


The  formula  in  Mr  Difs  h.md-  ha=  ben:  a 
gre  it  sucrt'--  -F  '  4  v-'ars  he  h'^  cu";i;i^-d 
Congre.-s  :  "  ■  .  ntii-u.:..;  his  con- :n;*  t»^e  ■'■ 
la-:;e  api.r  rr.at.ons.  net  because  the  c  In 
m.i''''^  i,  ..  la  ^11  VT'h  !"=  price  but  5im.;ily 
boca'ase  n<  C  :;;,"-> -■-■man  -^ants  to  be  put  in 
'h»>  inrarent  posi'.i'in  of  voting  tc  ah' •*■  s- 
ver-i'. -■  activities  to  flourish  unobstruv-':; 

H' lAever    no  approrr  a';   ri  r-^r  it  has  b^n 
pa.*^ed.  Consresp  cv-^Vr  ::•  '  a^an  to  cent 
ute  t:  Mr    L-its    ct  r;--,  na.  put. icy  caniraitn 

(Frcmi  tr.e  Le"*!-'.  n  >Idar.  .<)  Tribune  of  Aj  : 

1      l.-*42i 

HI  S    AT    IT    AGMN 

r':'"r'in^  e'.'i-d'^n.ce  cr  ie'^al  cra'-f, 
-  Ui?ht  to  sm.ear  one  cf  'he  re- 
■:.  .c-  ~f  Gcve'nn.eir  fr.m  hiad 
a,  a  b.anket  ch.iije  ai;ain,-t  lin- 
..il-'  has  created  the  imprcs>lr)n 
•iiein  have  sinister  coniteciiins 
•hf  C'cmmunisi  P.;r"  v  cr  are  ,  •ne:'.4:se 
•cd  with  subvpTsive  ar*;v.".e< 
Tlia*  1=  an  outre.pecns  prac'ice  a'  iny 
time  It  1.-  a  p  irtictilarly  dang'-Tcu-  eanie 
In  tense  tin-,-^'-  ■;  war  *  play  .sc  lightly  vj.'h 
the  gcv-d  repurat.cn.-  cf  r-''~pcnsible  Gcv^rn- 
nien'  ofRcno  It  f-reb-  des  ncihme  but  "vil 
to  engage  m  aaph-.zard  name  cr'llii.g  <A  ih.s 
na'ur-^.  e.spc-c.ar.y  since  there  i*  tn-a  per.'  ■  na' 
the  calling  cf  names  may  be  tak-^n  as  ecrar.a- 
len'   -r   'he  pr   vn-g    -f   the   charg-> 

M:  Waiu.aci:  did  net  exa^ieera'e  wh":. 
ccm.paied  the  efTecs  cf  the  Dies  tirade  t*i::i 
the  mach.na'ii  ns  cf  the  prcfes.=icnal  Mazil 
prcpagandi-' =  I'  i.s  nD  idle  circum.stance 
that  Mr    Dixs  h,vs  been  the  favorite  American 


From   the  East  St    Louis    (111.)    Journal   of 

.\pril  8.  1942,  and  the  Decatur  (111.)  Herald 

c:  April  6    1942' 

Ml--  f  ti  '^  M  inbers  of  Congress  know 
DII-..S  :  T-xa.-  :-  a  publtcity-hunting.  sham 
ciuiadtr.  Mr  DiLS,  however,  succeeded  so 
well  in  his  publicity  build-up  out  In  the 
sticks — with  lectures  at  tSOO  per  lecture. 
magazine  articles  at  handsome  prices — that 
Congres-  has  h^-en  afraid  to  shut  him  off. 

Several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  voted  for  the  activities  of  this  self- 
nominated  heresy  hunter.  The  net  results, 
it  has  been  often  shown,  amount  to  little 
more  in  public  Information  than  any  Intelli- 
gent reference  librarian  could  get  by  con- 
sul'mg  a  few  published  books  and  periodicals. 

Thi.?  fact  is  gradually  beginning  to  perco- 
late into  'he  hinterlands  now,  and  Congress- 
men hear  cnti  ism  for  the  first  time  for  their 
lues'  vote  cf  5150. GOO  to  the  Dies  committee. 
Useless  expenditure  Is  doubly  unpopular  In 
wartime  because  parents  of  too  many  boys  In 
service  would  much  rather  see  $150,000  used 
f-r  another  bombing  plane  than  for  a  Wash- 
Lnit*."  n  sida  rh   'a- 


(Fiom  the  Le.xlngton   (Ky  )   Herald  of  April 

H.  19421 

WALLACE  EXPOSES  Di£S 

We  d  ub'  if  he  ever  lives  down  what  Vice 
President  Henry  A.  W.^ixace  has  said  about 
the  letter  Dirs  '.vrDte  concerning  Wallace's 
staff 

Mr  Wall-ace  comes  from  a  conservative 
I  v.. I  fanner  lamily  and  the  effort  to  make  It 
app-  r  'h  *  l.*^-  is  planning  a  radical  United 
Sa'cs  :   r  ti.e  future  hardly  will  fool  anyone 


iFrcm    the   Miami    rFla  ',    News    -f    April    7, 
1942, 
Martin  Dies'  me -hods  have  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted the  patien:e  cf  the  American  people. 


His  "smearing"  tactics,  based  on  careless  and 
Irresponsible  evidence,  and  his  manifest  greed 
for  publicity  have  tended  to  vitiate  the 
strength  and  Importance  of  his  revelations. 
Most  people  were  in  full  sympathy  with  Vice 
President  Wallace's  strong  rebuke,  and  with 
Wallace's  stand  that  Dies  should  have 
brought  his  charges  against  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare  first  to  Wallace,  as  chairman 
of  that  Board,  for  investigation.  There  is  no 
reason  for  Dies  to  Ignore  Wallace  In  this 
matter  He  could  have  been  excused  for  act- 
ing as  he  did  only  if  Wallace  apprised  of  the 
facts  he  had  gathered,  had  attempted  to  cover 
them  up 

Dies.  In  fact,  did  not  even  show  all  of  his 
evidence  to  the  members  of  his  own  commit- 
tee investigating  un-American  activities 
Representative  Voorhis,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  testified  in  the  House  that  no 
meeting  of  the  committee  had  p^pc^■ded  the 
revelation  of  Dies'  charges  V>  hiiis  was 
shown  a  little  of  the  evidence  and  expr  s'^rd 
his  concern,  but  suggested  It  be  broughi  •  , 
the  responsible  heads  of  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare  for  further  investigation.  The 
next  thing  he  knew  the  charges  were  head- 
lined across  the  newspapers  of  the  country 

(Prom  the  Emporia  (Kans  )  Gazette  of  April 
6,    19421 

TROUBLE    WITH     DlE^j  f 

A  charge  by  Martin  Dies  and  his  com- 
mittee, and  particularly  this  recent  broad- 
side. Is  more  in-American  than  the  things 
which  he  alleges  against  his  victims.  For  it 
Is  straight  assertatlon  without  giving  the 
victims  a  chance  to  rebut  or  reply.  Any 
man  can  make  charges  against  any  other 
man  which,  until  the  second  man  explains, 
look  damning.  But  5  minutes  on  the  stand 
under  cross-examination  will  clarify  most  of 
the  charges  made  by  Mr    Dies. 

The  right  of  trial  by  Jury,  the  right  to 
be  represented  by  an  attorney,  the  right  to 
a  hearing  in  open  court  are  inalienable 
American  rights.  Mr  Martin  Dies  Is  worse 
than  any  Communist,  worse  than  any  Nazi 
in  branding  men  with  what  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  is  an  indictment,  without  giv- 
ing them  a  chance  to  be  heard,  without  an 
open  trial  either  in  the  committee  or  In  court 

Th&i,  In  brief,  is  the  trouble  with  Martin 
Dies.  He  picks  out  his  victims,  collects  the 
gossip  against  them  and  then  demands  ac- 
tion upon  his  gossip  without  giving  his  vic- 
tims a  chance  to  have  their  say.  their  day  in 
court,  their  hour  before  the  committee  It 
is  a  dastardly  procedure,  whether  it  Is  dont 
against  party  Communists,  against  alleged 
Nazis  or  against  men  whom  Martin  Dies,  foi 
the  moment,  happens  to  dislike.  He  Is  doing 
more  to  tear  down  American  Institution? 
than  any  of  the  men  or  women  whom  h« 
has  Indicted. 

[Prom  the  Norfolk   (Va.)    Vlrglnian-Pllot  ol 
April  5,    1942] 

OtJH     ONE-MAN     GESTAPO 

The  attack  on  the  Board  of  Economic  War 
fare.  Mr  _  Dies'  latest  exploit,  reveals  hin 
limitations  and  his  capacity  for  mischief 
As  a  sleuth  he  knows  only  one  technique— 
a  search  of  the  Indexes  to  printed  literature 
and  of  the  names  mentioned,  however  casu- 
ally, in  connection  with  organizations  that 
somebody  or  other,  at  some  time  or  other. 
has  called  .subversive  Following  this  methoci 
of  investigation.  Mr  Dies  has  attacked  the 
loyalty  of  scores  cf  men  better  grounaed  Ir 
Americanism  than  he  is  himself.  Sometime; 
the  attack  was  based  on  "evidence  "  dLscoverec 
by  brushing  the  dust  off  a  piece  of  specula- 
tive writing  that  nobody  remembers — an  an- 
cient indorsement  of  technocracy,  for  in-- 
stance;  at  other  times,  by  retrieving  from 
the  Umbo  of  things  equally   faded    fugitlvo 
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references  to  this  or  that  Individual  s  radi- 
calism during  the  era  when  Mis  Dil'lng  wa.« 
definmc  a  Red  network  that  incriminated 
some  of  cur  best  educators  as  well  as  some 
of  our  best  covins 

Vice  President  Wallace.  In  his  comment 
on  Mr  Dies'  latest  explosion,  did  n.ot  greatly 
exaggerate  th"  mischief  that  tills  onf-man 
gestapo  IS  doing  Even  the  members  of  h:s 
committre  on  un-American  activities  are 
gcttmi;  fed  up  with  attacks  cai  public  nicn 
launched  by  their  chairman  in  the  commit- 
tee's name  but  without  committee  consulta- 
tion 

Cuntrri'S?  would  be  well-advised  to  diss<,ilve 
this  committee,  return  Mr.  D  es  to  strictly 
rcni?re.«?ional  duties  •  •  •  xhe  onc-niiiu 
geptapo  is  becoming  a  menace  to  national 
unitv. 


(From  the  Alabama  Journal  of  April  8,  1942] 

DIES    AND    HIS    LIE? 

■'"We  would  nke,  say?  the  Philadelphia 
Recoid,  "tC'  see  an  Investigation  of  whether 
Dies  l!e.«  deliberately;  and  if  so.  why''" 

Under  the  cloak  of  congressional  immunity 
fr-im  suit  for  libel  snd  defamation.  Dies  has 
about  exhausted  the  public's  patience  with 
his  continual  attacks  and  smeai-?  on  gcx.:'d  citi- 
zens It  is  particularly  revoltlrg  to  the  aver- 
age American  citizen  to  learn  that  every  time 
Dies  turns  loose  one  of  his  reckl?8s  and  untrue 
blasts  the  German  radios  pick  It  up  and 
b. oadca.-t  it  to  tlie  world  to  show  the  di.Tunity, 
corruption,  and  rottenness  of  public  men  in 
the  United  St.ate« 

Got  blx'li=  and  the  Hitler  prop.agandists  grab 
eagcriv  everything  Dies  say^  find  turn  It  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Allle<l  Nations  who 
are  fighting  democracy's  enemies  Tlie  most 
Severe  drubbing  thai  has  been  given  to  Dies 
came  from  a  calm  and  unrufied  man  who 
does  not  los^e  his  ten.per  but  who  has  no 
sympathy  with  demagogic  scavengers — the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  •  •  • 
•  •  •  •  • 

If  .sv-me  unworthv  person  g'?ts  on  the  pay 
rolls  it  is  an  accident;  and  a  r?al  patriot  who 
had  information  about  such  ar  unworthy  one 
would  t«ke  it  up  with  the  proper  authority 
and  secure  dismissal,  instead  of  hunting  herd- 
Ime-s  with  a  general  smear  cfimpaign  Dies 
and  his  lies  have  gone  about  far  enough 


[Frcni  the  Charleston  (S.  C  )  Post  of  April  7. 
1942  i 

Mr    Dies  has  a  posiUon  that  obligates  nim 

to  use  more  than  ordinary  care  in  making 
charges  against  Government  officials  Reck- 
le-ssness  m  such  matters  will  not  only  pro- 
vide Axis  propagandists  with  material,  h*»t, 
what  Is  much  more  serious.  wUl  promote  dis- 
unity Mr  Dies  went  at  this  latest  under- 
taking In  a  manner  that  will  raise  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  hife 
committee  continue  to  function. 


veals  lum  as  returning  to  the  maiumani  trick 
of  branding  €\'ery  [x>s6ib!e  liberal  a.'i  a  danger- 
out  radical. 

Under  ordiniiry  circumstances,  the  SUtr- 
Times  would  not  advocate  smothenng  a  con- 
gressional committee  by  the  denial  of  funds. 
But  Dies  has  done  enough  harm  already. 
He  hits  tried  to  undercut  President  Roo&e- 
velt  t;  liberal  leadership  by  flank  attack-s,  and 
his  deliberate  appeal  to  ridicule  and  fear 
agauif-t  an  important  war  agency  headed  by 
Vice  President  Wallace  shows  that  he  cannot 
be  trusted  to  bridle  and  check  himself   even 

DOW 

Whatever  value  the  Dies  coinnuttee  once 
had — and  this  newspaper  m  l&4(i  gave  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  ad\oc.aU'd  ad- 
diiiunal  fuuda  for  him— ended  on  December 
7,   ly41 


Rootevelt  and  Revere 


(From  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  April  4,  1942  | 
Ju5tlflably,  President  Roosevelt  has,  throueh 
his  secretary,  rebuked  Mahttn  Dies  for  his 
spread -ea?le  smearlntj  of  34  empicyees  cf  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  and  the  violence 
of  hi?  language  in  attacking  Vic?  President 
Wallace,  under  whom  they  serve. 

.  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Dies  is  a  lawyer.  Tlie  funciaiutniai  of 
Anglo-Saxon  law  i£  that  the  aerated  i^hiiii 
have  his  day  in  court  and  have  the  right  to 
face  his  accuser;  too.  every  accused  man 
stands  innocent  before  the  court  tmtii  he  is 
proved  guilty.  Mr  Dies,  therefore,  violated 
the  simplest  rtile  of  fair  play  and  cxiimnKin 
justice  when  he  issued  his  blast,  because  he 
admits  he  never  asked  Wallace  or  any  ol 
these  men  for  their  side  of  the  case  before 
robbing  them  of  their  reputJitioiis  in  the 
court  of  public  opinion. 

Any  fair-minded  citizen  can  «'ell  under- 
stand the  righteous  indignation  3f  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, 

Let  us  have  a  inoratorlim  on  tae  spotlight 
chasers,  the  sell -exploiters,  the  magna-voj 
buck  artists  who  are  using  the  most  desf^eratf 
hour  In  our  Nation's  history  to  vent  then 
hat«6  and  to  bask  in  the  orgiastic  flares  ol 
tlieir  own  emotionalism. 


(Fiom    the   St.    Louis    (Mo.)    Star-'rirnes    of 
April   4,  19421 

NO   more   MONET  FOR   DIES 

For  4  years  MABTrN  L  Die^;,  of  Texas,  has 
made  headlines  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
srntritlves  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities •  •  •  The  Hotise  should  end  his 
committee  by  denying  It  funds  and  thus  rid 
the  country  of  a  pre-war  appendage  which 
is  now  an   inflammatory  menace. 

There  are  many  substantial  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  sins  Dies  has  committed 
outweigh  his  aceomplishmen'is. 

Events  since  Pearl  Harbor  eitpose  Dies  as  an 
actual  threat  to  national  unity — the  one 
American  Congressman  whose  utterances  glTc 
greatest  aid  and  comfort  t.o  the  Axis. 

The  latest  Dies  explAlt — a  flagrant  blunder- 
bus  attack  on  35  employees  of  Vice  President 
Wallaces   Board   of   Economic   Warfare — re- 


jFrum    the    Miami    Herald    cf    Aj-rli   4     1942 

NTrrSANCE     AND     MENACE  f 

•  •  •  •  • 

Dies  Jockeyed  himself  into  tb-?  chairman- 
ship of  the  group  whose  purpos*  was  to  in- 
1  vestigate  un-American  activitlt*.  He  ha^i 
made  the  committee  his  personal  Kiund  box. 
used  it  as  a  stage  entrance  to  lucrative  plat- 
form appearances,  played  it  as  a  bogeyman  to 
frighten  hiF  fellows  on  Capitol  Hill  mt/) 
shelling  out  appropriations  or  be  publicly  ac- 
cused cf  uu-Amerlcanism.  and  wholly  di- 
vested It  of  every  function  which  would 
justify  it  as  a  congressional  body  of  investi- 
gation, operating  under  constitutional  pre- 
rcjgatives. 


There  are  a  lot  of  things  to  which  Congretrs 
should  awake  if  we  are  U)  win  this  war  Net 
the  least  is  the  patent  fact  that  the  Difs 
committee,  which  means  Mabiin  Dies,  of 
Texas,  has  debased  Itself  mtc  a  nation..! 
nuisance  and  a  wartime  menace. 


jFrom  the  Springfield    (111.)    liegitter  of 
April   3,    1942  j 

DIES    PtJBLICITT    HOUND 

It  would  have  been  far  more  helpful  to 
have  pursued  the  investigation  with  the  c<  - 
operation  of  the  bead  of  the  t>oard  rathcj 
than  cast  susplcioa  on  the  ent.re  organlzti- 
tlon  as  was  done  by  the  untimely  publlclts-. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Dies  charges  were 
made  without  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mltt.ee  he  heads  and  on  evidence  that  had 
not  been  fully  investigated. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MAssACHDsrnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEVTA'nVES 

TiLesday,  Avnl  21,  1942 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remaits  m  Uie 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editonal 

from  ti.e  Boston  Sunday  Pcsi,  o!  April  19, 
1942; 

rckisevelt  and  revere 

President  Roosevelt  has  shown  his  ability 
to  mutch  wiles  of  the  Germaris  and  Jayjenese 
by  his  prescience  so  far  as  this  war  is  con- 
cerned 

As  It  will  be  noted  on  the  RoOM-veli  record, 
he  was  sounding  the  clarion  call  to  patncts 
away  back  m  1938  He  said  m  his  Chicago 
speech  that  all  Americans  should  be  v.ary  of 
af:;gres.sors  and  that  all  demcx;ratic  niitions 
shoulQ  quarantine  those  aggressors 

The  President,  throiigh  his  forceful  spon- 
sorship of  the  Navy  bill  in  l9o6,  showed  that 
he  is  a  mod°rn  Paul  Revere,  riding  through 
the  darkntise  of  public  opinion  and  ignorance. 
Longlellow  said.  "The  hurry  of  hoofs  in  the 
villa*?e  street,  "  and  we  may  be  assured  that 
the  modem  Paul  Revtre  is  trying  to  give  \m 
warning  and  welcome. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  thing  that  our 
President  .t  able  to  act  as  a  prophet  for  his 
country. 

He  began  his  "Tau!  Revere  ride'  in  his 
speech  at  Chicago  in  1938.  in  which  he  said 
that  all  aKgresBors  should  be  quarantined 

We  ail  know  what  be  had  to  go  through. 
with  publit  .jpiinon  Bwinging  this  way  and 
that,  during  the  years  which  Intervened  be- 
tween nonbelligerency  and  total  war 

The  Pr-Jiident  undoubtedly  Is  about  2  fur- 
lones  ahead  of  public  opinion  in  this  country 
When  we  mention  this  as  an  old  horse- 
racing  term,  we  do  so  advisedly.  The  man 
himself  is  so  constituted  that  no  wind  or 
weather  ever  affects  his  final  Judgments. 

An  old  Post  reader  told  the  writer  of  this 
article  that  President  Roosevelt  is  more  near 
to  his  Ideal  of  a  President  than  any  other 
man  he  could  match 

He  said,   "Tills  man  Roosevelt  is    and   has 
been,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  people   in 
public  ofBce  that  I  have  ever  seen      He  has 
what  the  ball  fans  claim  for  Teddy  WUll&ms 
He    has   what   the    fight   fans   clnim    for   Joe 
Louis      He  is  the  Tlldea  of  ptjhiics    and  he 
never  lets  a  man  down,  who  haS  proved  him- 
self right,  aijd  he  has  never  lei  a  wrong  man 
down  too  harshly  " 
i        Naturally    on  this  anniversary  of   'Jie  ride 
j    of  Paul  Revere  all  Americans  look  to  condl- 
I    tions  today  a;;  they  were  yesterday 

Tliere  are  very  few  dtfferentiationB  between 
\    the  people  that  Paul  Revere  rode  among  and 

the  American  people  today 
j        Roosevelt  has  been  an   enlightened   leader 
I    to  his  people     He  has  shown  the  way  even  in 
!    days  wheji  lights  of  national  unity  were  low 
I    He    lifted,    and   almost    alone,    the    torch    of 

freedom  and  individualism. 
i  He  has  been  our  prophet  and  cur  gooth- 
'  saver  He  has  been  the  one  man  that  the 
i  world  can  look  to  in  the  words  cf  the  old 
Hebrew  prophets:  "The  means  and  the  days 
are  dead  Nothing  but  the  future  and  tlie 
promised  land  are  before  us  Let  us  take  rur 
tents  away  from  this  pale  erf  Mammon  and  let 
lis  go  into  the  desert,  wherein  we  shall  find 
our  Creator  and  our  destiny  Come,  my  peo- 
ple, for  the  darkness  and  the  light  will  yet 
descend  upon  us.'' 
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We  are  very  fortunate.  Indeed,  on  the  arlnl- 
versary  of  Pavil  Revere  s  ride  to  be  assoclaited 
with  a  leader  whose  only  hop>e  cf  victory  i 
•nd  through  his  own  people.    This  congr^ 
tlon  Is  Just  ourselves 

We  may  lock  backward  today  to  the  ma 
less  poetry  of   Longfellow,  In   which  he 
Bcnbed  the  mists  over  the  familiar  Middl 
Pells  and  the  towns  and  the  Tories  that 
hfld  to  pa^s  between. 

Whether  it  is  Paul  Revere,  the  courier  of 
B<jston   safety   committee,   or  whether   It 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  It  makes  no 
r'"«'-.ce  in  the  common  mind 

A >  have  a  leader  today  as  we  had  yesterda 

M.^y  the  blessings  of  all  our  people  go   ^ 
h.Hi 
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EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
cm 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

or     WASHINGTON 

IS  THE  KOL'.-^E  OF  REPRESENTATTVE$ 

Tu-'-da',.  April  :i.  1942 

Mr  HILL  ■■■;' W.v-hin^ton.  Mr  SpfaWp; 
the  ccrT:r::'„;rv,ca":::n  b^^'we^'n  th^  Gover:^- 
m-:v  ar.ci  .v-.  c.'-.z-r.s  'hrcu£:h  '.he  rep<:: 
of  :'-^  /u'-r.  ■>  -  .^  cr.f'  vt  th''  basic  proce.4^e> 
..;"d-':r:  .■;■-(,■.:>' ^c.e' v  If  ' he  channel 
c  nirn'jn.ca' ion  b'''e  down  in  v^Tbiae-'. 
people  ar-  n^  '  cnly  confused  bu:  begiri  :o 
I—  tr-uch  with  th^nr  GovTnnient  The 
pubiic-relati'^nv  f.^c.u'.'y  of  The  Anr-Tiian 
Un.versity  has  been  .study.ne  Gov-'mn^.p.* 
rep'  r'5  f  jr  n;or.^'  -.han  5  year?  und^-r  the 
l«-.Hdersh;p  of  Pro:,  William  Dow  B-h- - 
w-\;  Th''  :>'.-u.f.s  of  the  s'vUdy  are  so 
smipf  and  constructivo  that  I  b-^ipv^^ 
th'"v  >h'~'j;d  b-''  made  available  'o  e'.rvy 
ppf^-n  cnn'-^rn-'d  wrh  draf^ine  r-"'p«jr*s 
wh.ch  c<  nvey  information  of  significa  ice 
to  citizer^>  I  ask.  therefore.  unanim)us 
consent  to  have  a  .^um.mary  of  Prrfessor 
B-'U'w.'irs  study  of  the  10  maj.  r  faults 
In  wri'lnp  by  Government  officials  pr.pt- 
ed  .n  the  Record 

1  S^T-.-.':  ';■•  -    -ire    "    ■  -   I  n^ 
V    -"d    CLi.ni^ni   u-lv    as     w^    of    ti'.p    -J-lrst 

fau.-,-;      m     near'.-.-      i:'.      w-itings     a-.a.-.-i^c' 

W!;-,:",i5  •,'.'.-.•-  *'  'r.\  6'>  '.^  8*3  W'  r'i-  per  4':i- 
tec.c-'  In  pxcept:c:ii.,v  ^  ocl  c;  •  >'rr.:rlr^r.t 
»■;•,,:: 2      R-p<'rt    to    're    N-iV    r.    fcy   OT.C'j   of 

av-TAi-'    :■-■:. 2' ::     -    fr'f.i    '.5    •.    18    w    ra.s 
se:.'  c:    e 

2  T.ij   n'ii!':"h   hed:;i:'.^     '€■':■  rv.'\:'V  Tr.^difiM- 
tlons  and  C-r.C.;";';r..il  c^-mses  ar.ci   phr.aset 

"Z):"  r..^-^-r  'A'-.vr  i.;;  sav,  .\  •hir'i  f  a 
na';-;-.  ill-ciChecl ,  ili-n.-usf -d,  ll'.-fecl  '  T: 
am.i'etir  »■...  ■^r\'e  On  'he  wh'.e  .t  :i.."\v 
b<?  said  tha:  :.::  the  b<i.s:5  v>f  a-.  i;.:i^^.e  ev;df^:.ce 
the  majority  of  ur  p.  pula'.cn  is  pr':)t.:,b:y 
r.ct  receiving  tr.e  proper  type  cl  rutr. 
men'  *  "  '  '  Psycho;-"g;ist.>  say  "hat  "cor. 
dit.jr..-il  rla'i.^es  ciii-ie  suspe:;s.>  r.  cJ  jcd^:- 
ment  .is  :>)  the  lU'ccmp  cf  the  seiiter.rt,  ^r.d 
there:   re    ii.cr^^ase    reading    d.flBculty  ' 

3  Weak     in^^tTec'ive   verbs 
■  P^iii'    iU','     'indicate,"    or    "reverts 

the  weak  reeds  up<Dn  which  tnar.y  a  Gov^rn- 
mer.'  sentence  leans  Writers  overuse  pikrts 
of  'he  •. erb  tc  be  Hundred-word  sentences 
with  *ai  or  '  is  '  aj  the  principal  verb 
not  uncnramon 

♦    Too    mar-y     sentence*    Degiii    the    ^ine 
way,  espec;.i..y  w.-ii    T^ie  ' 


are 


are 


A  sentence  beginning  with  "The"  Is  like  a 
day  beginning  with  a  fog.     Yet.  look  at  this: 

"The  present  volume  on  expenditures  for 
housing  Ls  one  of  a  number  of  publications 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  •  •  •  from 
data  obtained  in  the  study  of  consumer  pur- 
chases. The  results  of  this  study  are  pre- 
sented in  three  series  of  reports,  of  which  the 
present  constitutes  the  third  The  first  series 
was  concerned  wUh  an  analysis  of  the  dis- 
tribution by  income  class,  occupational 
group,  family  type,  nativity,  and  home  ten- 
ure, of  families  studied  in  selected  com- 
munities in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Each  volume  in  that  series  pertained  to  a 
specific  geographic  region.  The  second 
series  comprised  reports  for  the  same  regions 
on  the  size  and  relative  importance  of  ex- 
pend.tures  for  the  main  categories  of  family 
living,  with  only  incidental  reference  to  the 
constituent  itenvs  In  these  categories.  The 
third  series  presents  detailed  data  collected 
in  all  regions  covered  by  the  study  for  each 
of  the  more  important  of  these  categories." 

5,  The  attempt  to  be  impersonal,  which 
forces  use  of  passive  tenses  and  indirect 
phrases. 

Example:  To  determine  whether  retail 
sales  have  been  out  of  line  with  expectations 
based  on  the  past  relationship  of  retail  vol- 
ume to  Income,  tstimates  of  retail  sales  In 
'h---  first  half  of  each  year  from  1935  through 
1940  have  been  charted  against  income  pay- 
ments for  the  same  periods,  and  a  line  of 
e-'.rr-.,it^-  fitted  to  the  resulting  scatter." 

Th-  i{ood  writer  would  sayi  ■'Our  statisti- 
cans  have  charted  estimates  of  retail  sales, 
e'l  .   etc." 

e    Overabundance  of  abstract  nouns. 

Such  nouns  as  "condition."  "data,"  "situa- 
tion," "development,"  "problem,"  "factor," 
■  position."  "basis."  "case,"  dominate  the 
"Anting  of  too  many  Government  documents. 
KO-.V  bright  and  real  writing  becomes  when 
p.cnne-bearing  nouns  take  the  place  oX 
va^-;"  ones  may  be  seen  from  this  sentence i 
Dir;".?  the  lean  years  when  salaries  and 
ACig-  -  'x>  re  low  and  Irregular  the  people  who 
dr  i-t'd  into  the  credit-union  offices  came 
ar  ...:i  because  they  had  dropped  behind  In  , 
their  personal  and  family  finances  and  had 
to  get  a  loan." 

7.  Too  many  prepositional  phrases. 

In  a  study  of  reading  difficulty,  investiga- 
tors (Drs.  Leary  and  Gray  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity) fgiund  that  prepositional  phrases 
("of  the  data."  "under  the  circumstances." 
etc  )  add  to  reading  difficulty  Yet.  samples 
of  Government  writing  show  that  many  offi- 
cials use  at  least  one  prepositional  phrase 
to  every  4  words.  Samples  from  good  writ- 
ing contain  only  one  prepositional  phrase  to 
c  •.'■••■'.    11  words 

8  Overabundance  of  expletives. 

"It  Is"  and  "there  are"  and  their  variants 
ruin  the  opening  of  many  good  paragraphs. 

9  Use  of  governmentlsh  or  federalese. 
Shop   words"   serve   a   proper  purpose  for 

shop"  audiences.  But  many  Government 
■A  .'Iters  make  the  mistake  of  talking  to  the 
public  m  technical,  office  terms,  for  example: 

The  201  reporting  schedules,"  "the  vend 
prgram."  "primary  forage-plant  method." 

The  above  nine  faults  have  to  do  with 
=  r  ;  -*>  .'  .  .  s^uage.  There  Is.  howevsr, 
'>vf>:.  a  cieep*':  d.:!:culty  in  the  writing  of  Gov- 
ernment documents  which  make  many  of 
'hem  so  difficult  to  the  "verage  reader.  This 
niieht   be  described  as  a — 

10  Tendency  to  rr.?ik<'  ideas  the  heroes  of 
sentences 

Pecpl-  thick  ic.  term.-  cf  people  and  things 
for  the  nc  St  part  The  Government  official 
writes  .11  't  rnii  cf  ideas  and  phenomena  only. 

Heicp  when  a  writer  oceans :  "Employers 
refu.-e  c.  h.re  ulder  woncr'r-  ;n  defense  indus- 
tries he  A-r:-es  ;r.itt"ad  FU}:ii<.ii  of  employ- 
ment of  older  woriters  contUiues  '  la  other 
words,  the  wnter  has  subM-icuwd  reftisiii 
an  idea  ur  phenome:.o;i  tcr  -nipi.-) -:  :3  - 
.ivin^  pe-p:e 
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HON  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1942 

Mr.     McCORMACK.       Mr.     Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the. 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  the  Office  of  Defense 
Ti'ansportation : 

Office  of  Ddtense  Transportation, 

Washington.  D.  C  ,  April  13.  1942. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Majority  Leader, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  De.*r  Sir:  This  will  respond  to  your  Ut- 
ter of  April  7,  1942.  to  which  was  attached 
copy  of  an  article  recently  appearing  in  tne 
Reader's  Digest  concerning  Interstate  trade 
barriers.  You  Inquire  whether  there  is  a  ay 
actual  Interference  with  Interstate  transpc  r- 
tatlon  of  war  materials,  and  ask  my  oplnl  jn 
as  to  whether  some  Federal  action  should  be 
taken  during  the  duration  of  the  war  to  put 
an  end  to  these  practices. 

As  to  the  first  question,  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  actual,  continuous,  and  substant.al 
Interference  with  Interstate  movements  of 
vital  war  materials  and  supplies  in  many 
States  of  the  Union.  Complaints  of  such 
Instances  are  made  to  this  Office  almost  every 
day.  some  of  them  disclosing  quite  sericus 
situations.  I  am  Informed  by  officials  of  the 
Division  of  Motor  Transport  of  this  Office,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  of  the  Arny 
and  Navy,  and  of  the  Committee  on  Trude 
Barriers  of  the  Department  of  Commeice. 
that  their  files  are  replete  with  Instances  of 
such  obstructions  to  urgent  and  Important 
movements  of  war  materials,  and  of  their 
general  inability  to  obtain  any  satisfactory 
amelioration  of  the  situation.  It  Is  my 
Judgment,  based  upon  these  facts,  that  the 
matter  Is  of  such  seriousness  that  Federal 
action  should  be  taken  at  the  earliest  piac- 
tlcable  time. 

I  think  It  shotild  be  said  that  many  of  the 
States  have  made  a  sincere  effort  to  be  help- 
ful in  permitting  the  free  flow  of  vital  traffic 
by  motor  vehicle,  notwithstanding  existing 
State  restrictions. 

In  many  others,  however,  there  Is  no  ap- 
parent disposition  to  depart  from  the  peace- 
time policy  of  strict  enforcement  or  to  remove 
existing  hampering  regulations  in  time  of 
war.  In  the  main,  such  removals  would  re- 
quire legislative  action,  and  most  legislatures 
do  not  meet  again  until  1943.  It  should  also 
be  said  that  the  National  Association  of  Rail- 
road and  Utilities  Commissioners,  in  a  desire 
to  be  helpful  in  coordinating  State  and  Fed- 
eral wartime  efforts,  has  formed  a  war  com- 
mittee, which  has  agreed  to  do  everything  It 
can  to  assist,  among  other  things,  in  prevent- 
ing State  obstructions  to  movements  of  war 
materials.  But,  although  we  sincerely  wel- 
come this  cooperation,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  State  regulatory  commissions  repre- 
sented by  the  association  and  its  war  com- 
mittee generally  have  no  Jurisdiction  over 
sl2«s  and  weights  of  motor  vehiO.e  and  th;:. * 
their  assistance  must  necessarily  be  ..m.itd 
to  efforts  to  persuade  other  State  agencies  to 
be  lenient  in  enforcement. 

In  vi«w  of  all  of  the  foregoing,  it  i»  my 
opinion  that  the  matter  should  b*^  cured  f^  r 
by  Federal  emergency  legislation,  if  that  can 
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be  accomplished  without  too  great  conuo- 
versy  or  delay  In  this  connection  I  call  to 
your  attention  the  thorough  Investigation 
heretofore  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  the  direction  of  the  Congress 
as  to  the  need  for  Federal  regulation  of  sizes 
and  weights  of  motor  vehicles.  A  report  of 
this  investigation  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  August  14.  1941,  and  was  printed  as 
House  Document  No  354  (77th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.) .  The  finding  was  there  made  that  Fed- 
eral intervention  was  needed  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  a  bill  embodying  the 
Commission's  findings  was  submitted  to 
Messrs.  Lea  and  Wheeler,  chairmen,  respec- 
tively, of  the  House  and  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committees  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  (S  2015)  and  was  the 
subject  of  extensive  hearings  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  committee.  No  report 
has  yet  been  issued  by  the  sub«:ommlttee. 

Some  time  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor  Sen- 
ator Andrews,  of  Florida,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  feeling,  I  assume,  that  our 
entry  into  the  war  required  quicker  action 
than  could  be  obtained  by  consideration  of 
the  pending  bill  drafted  a  brief  provision 
granting  the  power  to  the  President  to  re- 
move or  alter  State  restrictions  pursuant  to 
stated  standards.  Senator  Andrews  sought 
to  add  this  as  an  amendment  to  the  second 
war  powers  bill,  but  I  understand  that  he 
withdrew  the  offer  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
when  those  in  charge  of  the  bill  opposed  the 
addition  of  the  amendment.  His  office  has 
very  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  his 
proposal,  which  I  forward  to  you  herewith  for 
your  information  I  also  enclose  a  revision  of 
the  proposal  which  makes  no  change  except 
to  transpose  the  Andrews  amendment  into 
bill  form. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  some  stich  provi- 
sion as  this  should  be  introduced  and 
adopted  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 
The  matter  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  first 
importance. 

Ver^-  sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  B  Eastman. 

Director. 


Chicago  Water  Diversion  Cortroversy 
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HON  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

■    F    ».'T\':    V'  'F,  ;>! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ^r   i.EPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1942 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marKs  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  memorandum: 

St.ate  of  New  Yofk 

DTIPAP.TMENT   Of    1_'.\V. 

Albany.  April  15,  1942. 
Hon    Martin  J.  Kennedy. 

Hcuse  of  Rcprei*entatives, 

Washington.  DC. 

De.\r  Conck.es.'-m.'^n;  I  am  advi^^ed  that  on 
March  25,  1942.  Consr'.-.'^niai  ^m.at!:  i  Chi- 
cago. ln*-rpdi:rpd  a  joint  resrwlui.^n  in  the 
House  cf  R.  ;  re.-entatlves  to  Increase  the  di- 
version rf  I  ik.'  M;  ':...■  in  wa-er  from  1,500 
cubic  fee'  p«  "^  -.  .  ci  '  .'-nO'!  ruble  feet  per 
second  T:,>'  les  hi"-'ii  >.  >.^  bten  ref'^rred  to 
the  Comnnttee  ^  -i  H.'..  r-  .iiicl  liarbcr*, 

A  diversion  of  ^ '~**X  n!>^:  -  f<^r.  per  second 
of  Lake  Michigan  water  from  the  Great  Lakes- 
St  Lawrence  watershed  will  reduce  the  water 
levels  r:  ti.c  0;t  .t  !.;k»^  will  interfere  par- 
ticular! v  wit  navifn^'iO!!  and  shipping  in 
the  Buffalo  area,  and  will  injure  structures 
and  riparian  property  generally.  (See  report 
of  Hon.  Charles  E.   Hughes,  special  master. 


pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1926;  report  confirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  January  14,  1929   (278  U.  S.  367).) 

Chicago  alleges  that  the  health  of  its  resi- 
dents Is  being  Impaired  because  the  source 
of  water  supply,  namely  Lake  Michigan,  is 
polluted  by  new  defense  industries  in  the  Cal- 
umet River  and  Chicago  south  side  areas  It 
is  significant  that  these  statements  are  predi- 
cated entirely  on  charts  and  figures  made  by 
the  city  of  Chicago  itself  and  the  Sanitary 
District  of  Chicago.  There  has  been  no  inde- 
pendent study  made  of  the  water  conditions. 

Granting,  though  not. admitting,  that  the 
industries  are  polluting  the  lake,  particularly 
at  the  Dunne  and  Sixty-eighth  Sueet  cribs 
as  Chicago  claims,  preliminary  studies  made 
by  experts  who  have  been  associated  with 
this  office  in  the  recent  diversion  litigation 
indicate  that  remedial  measures  can  be  in- 
stalled for  a  small  expenditure  of  money  and 
Ul  f.   \i'r\    si, or;   time 

Tlie  wesrierii  New  York  industrial  area  has 
been  designated  an  emergency  area  for 
pr,wrr  The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
bv  !u.r  increased  the  diversion  of  water  at 
N:  .^  a:  1.  Hf  from  20.000  to  32.000  cubic  feet 
pti  f  m:  a  diversion  of  5.000  cubic  feet 
per  .-.V.  ci  f:  I'.  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago 
wii  kii >..;.>  1.1.  Mere  with  power  production 
ht    Ni.iti.r'.    T  >,lls   and  would   be   a  national 

I  ,^  .ii.;  t  raiive  that  this  effort  be  defeated 
No  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  until  the  State  of  New 
York  has  had  the  opportunity  to  present  its 
case  at  public  hearings  similar  to  those  held 
on  the  Parsons  bill  by  the  same  committee 
in  1938.  I  hope  that  you  will  see  your  way 
clear  to  oppose  the  Sabath  resolution. 

For  your  information  I  am  enclosing  a 
brief  history  on  the  water  diversion  contro- 
versy. 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  J.  Bennett.  Jr., 

Attorney  General. 


brief     history     of     CHICAGO     WATER     DIVERSION 
CONTROVERSY 

For  a  number  cf  years  the  State  of  Illinois 
has  fought  to  divert  from  Lake  Michigan  a 
huge  volume  of  water  for  Its  own  private 
interests  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  other  Lake  States.  Litigation  be- 
gan In  1922  between  Illinois  and  the  States 
of  Wisconsin  Minnesota,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan  and  New  York  After  extended 
hearings  before  a  spern'.  n:  ^-ter.  the  Unlt(;d 
States  Supreme  Court  en  April  21.  1930.  en- 
tered a  decree  which  provided  that  on  and 
s'tf..  nr,  rm"  t  r  31  1938.  the  diversion  should 
I  ,■  r.rtv.:  (•  i  '(  1  lOO  cubic  feet  per  second,  in 
adcii-.i'i   Ti-  (inmestic  pumpage. 

11,  r.  i  r,.;!  d  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of 
the  decrr^'  :,r.ri  i  :i  ;}t  -ition  of  the  Lake  States, 
a  special  mai-ter  \v,,s  nnpointed  who  took 
testimony  and  re]  i  ritd  his  findings  to  the 
S  11  '.  rv  O  it.  On  May  22,  1933,  the 
.<i.v  •::■.,  r; -i-t  pniareed  its  earlier  decree  to 
;  r  ^  ,  r !  T  IS  Should  take  all  necessary 
,:;v;=  t-  c.  U--  the  completion  of  adequate 
sewage  disposal  plants  to  the  end  that  the 
reduction  in  diversion  could  be  made  at  the 
time  fixed   namely.  December  31,  1938. 

On  D•mn^"r  P,\.  1938.  the  diversion  was 
reduced  n  :  ^  t  cubic  feet  per  second,  but 
since  ininoi:^  !  lui  :  s'  m  failed  to  comply  with 
the  provinlviis  a-  t^niendod,  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  were  not  In  full  operation.  Con- 
siderable raw  sewage  was  being  dumped  into 
the  Illinois  Waterway  by  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict of  Chicago  and  it  was  alleged  a  bad  con- 
dition arose  at  Brandon  Road  Pool  in  the 
Illinolp  W.Ttc'-.vav  a:  Joliet, 

On  J-;ii'-  l."-  i.'4n  nitnci'  ft;,  n  a  petition 
wi-th  tht^  Fxiyvcr.!'  dAir*  '.<.  •:  r,  n:  dif.catlon  of 
the  decreee  <T  April  21  13  J  -t  -^  "  n  permit 
an  averagt   (;.,.. v  citr.-.         i  .  ubic  feet 

per  second.  This  diversion  was.  desired  be- 
cause of  the  alleged  unsanitary  condition  at 
Joliet. 


The  supreme  Court  again  appointed  a  sp>e- 
cial  master,  who  after  many  hearings  recom- 
mended the  dismissal  of  the  petition  of  nit- 
nois  for  an  increaped  diversion  His  report 
was  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  May  26,  1941  (313  U    S   547) . 

During  the  year  1938  Chicago  and  lUinoiB 
interests  vigorously  pressed  for  paceage  of  th« 
Parsons  bill,  which  was  designed  to  increase 
the  diversion  of  Lake  Michigan  water  from 
1,500  to  5,000  cubic  feet  per  .«:econd  In  Janu- 
ary 1938  the  Rivers  and  Hhbors  Conunitte* 
of  the  House  of  Repreto<.uu.wvcs  had  before  It 
for  consideration  bill  No.  H.  R,  8327,  the  so- 
called  Parsons  bill  After  several  months  of 
hearings,  during  which  the  passage  of  this 
bill  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Great 
Lakes  States  by  their  attorneys  general,  the 
bill  failed  to  be  reported  out  by  the 
committee. 

Thereafter  another  bill  was  introduced  by 
Congressman  Par«ons.  of  Illinois.  In  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  the  purpyose  of  which 
was  to  increa.«:e  the  diversion  to  5,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  After  the  death  of  Con- 
gressman Panson'  .  '  'her  similar  bill  was 
introduced  by  Representative  Reed,  of  Illi- 
nois. This  bill  was  not  pushed  and  hence 
was  not  acted  upon  by  the  committee 

In  the  guise  of  a  claimed  interest  of  na- 
tional defense  anri  •"?*  r  health,  local  groups 
In  Chicago  have  t  lURh-  to  obtain  a  huge 
diversion  of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  watershed  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  Its  cltleens,  as  well 
as  the  other  Great  Lakes  State?  The  r  -x 
Club  of  Chicago,  on  December  23,  1941  :  - 
quested  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War 
to  increase  the  diversion  from  1.500  to  10.000 
cubic  feet  per  !»econd  Their  argument  was 
that  this  diversion  would  quadruple  the  out- 
put of  hydroelectric  power  at  Lockport  on 
the  Illinois  w-t   -^'-y 

On  January  '--  l^'42,  the  War  Department 
turned  down  the  petition  of  the  City  Club 
of  Chicago,  Brig,  Gen  Charles  Hines,  In  a 
letter  to  Mr,  Herman  L.  Ellsworth,  empha- 
sized the  Importance  of  "maintaining  ade- 
quate depths  in  th"  lower  lakes,  thereby 
facilitating  the  transportation  of  vitally 
needed   iron   ore  to  Lake  Erie  ports," 

The  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  stated 
on  December  30.  1941.  that  If  the  diversion 
were  increased  to  10.000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
It  could  shut  down  its  north  side,  the  west, 
and  southwest  side  pewage-treatment  plant* 
and  save  the  tnxp;  vfrF  n  re  than  a  miUion 
and  a  hall  ci^.-urF  Ir,  .vrtri  '  alone.  Such  a 
course  seems  unttu:  k  .  .  because  it  would 
bring  back  the  cond  ihat  existed  over 

20  years  ago  and  rob  'hf  p^ate  ot  New  York 
and  the  other  lake  States  of  the  benefits  and 
advantages  It  has  obtained  through  costly 
litigation.  The  effect  on  shipping  at  Buffalo 
would  be  disastrous. 


Dr.     Nicliolas     Murray     But'cr     a-'d     ihf 
Car:e?ie  Endowment  fur   iiiternation«l 
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I  Prom  tb€  New  York  Times  of  March  23,  1£42| 

REPORT  ON   PEACE 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Internatu  nal 
Peace,  reporting  on  Its  educational  activities 
for  1941.  has  had  to  face  some  disconcer' ing 
facts.  Its  31  years  of  work  for  a  better  w  )rld 
have  been  contemporaneous  with  two  w  jrld 
wars,  one  of  which  now  threatens  the  fu  ure 
of  all  civilization.  The  calendar  year  941 
ended  with  the  United  States  embattled  It 
Is  only  7  years  since  delegates  from  Berlin 
and  Rome  attended  the  endowment's  ( on- 
lerence  at  Chatham  House.  London,  and  i  ub- 
scrlbed  to  a  declaration  of  principles  cal  Ing 
for  a  strengthened  League  of  Nations.  re<.uc- 
tion  of  armaments  and  the  replacemen  ;  of 
war  by  Judicial  settlement  and  consul tal  ion. 
Nowadays  delegates  from  Berlin  or  R  jme 
come  lo  London  only  as  exiles  or  In  bo  nb- 
carrying  airplanes.  The  endowment  had  an 
esteemed  Japanese  correspondent.  Mi.  Tsi  ne- 
Jiro  Miyacka.  who  had  collaborated  In  Us 
work  since  Its  Inception  But  Mr  Miya  ;ka. 
a!ter  ■explaining  and  Justifying  Japans  lew 
order  in  eastern  Asia."  had  regretfully  t<  be 
written  off. 

But  the  endowment,  under  Nicholas  ^[u^- 
ray  Butler's  courageous  direction,  foUcu  ■  - 
It  did  in  1914.  Mr.  Carnegie's  admonr.  .n. 
"keep  up  your  work  for  our  ideal  of  a  peice- 
ful  world  "  Its  intelligent  pacifism.  *  > 
gave  Its  utterances  an  interventionist 
before  we  get  into  the  war.  leads  it  now  to 
support  the  war  alms  of  the  United  Nations. 
and  will  make  It  a  factor  in  a  post-war  plan- 
ning It  has  done  much  tc  educate  our  awn 
people  to  international  hopes  and  realities, 
and  to  keep  ^x^:■.r..■.  friendly  our  relation- 
ships with  LfT  :.  .■\:iit'.'-:ca,  Britain,  and  CMna. 
Reading  its  pages  one  doesn't  feel  that  the 
peace  movement  has  utterly  failed  but  that 
peace  Is  a  great  goal  that  sometimes  has  ts)  be 
fought  for. 


(Prom  the  Scranton     Pa  ■.  Tribune  of  Mfirch 

24    1942; 


•.V\R     AND    ECCN 

D      Nicholas   M u: 


•MC  EXH^CSnON 
:iv  B.l-;-T  :;:?-. vie 
Cwlumbla  University,  m  his  annual  retoort 
on  the  division  of  intercourse  and  education 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Internatt  )nal 
Peace  held  out  the  hope  that  economic 
haustion  may  bring  an  early  end  to  the 

"The  war  may  last  for  an  indefinite 
or    It    may.    through    economic    exhaustion 
come  to   an   end   earlier  than  many,  anpcl 
pate."  Dr    Butler  said      In  his  opinion. 
mistakes  and  blunders  of  1919  and  the 
lowing  years  will  tie  avoided  " 

The  hope  Is  universal  that  the  war  wi^  be 
cf   short  duration  land   that   the  peace 
be  such  that  a  pefmanent  rule  of  law 
order  will  be  preserved. 

It  Is  necessary  to  remember,  however,  ^hat 
one  of  the  arguments  used  in  the  pre 
days  was  that  Hitler  would  be  unab'.fc  to 
launch  a  successful  war  owing  to  the  short- 
ages in  the  Reich  of  this  and  that  vital 
terial.  If  the  experts  were  right  then. 
Hitler  would  have  long  since  been  defebted 
through  internal  collapse.  What  thev  ?eera 
to  have  left  out  of  their  thlnkU.t: 
amount  of  manpKiwer.  supplies,  and  :i. 
he  would  recruit  to  his  way  by  conqufests 
He  has  made  the  larger  part  cf  Europt  his 
food  aiid  machinery  supply  depot  as  a  nsult 
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f  his  conquests  of  central  Eurcp>e  and  the 
Bilkans.  In  much  the  same  way.  Japan. 
^■ri;:-::ig  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  her 
economy  was  severely  strained  by  the  war 
in  Europe,  has  come  into  rich  prizes  in  her 
p  i  :.-  victories.  If  she  didn't  have  the 
',%r.ere withal  to  wage  a  prolonged  war  when 
she  attacked  America  last  December,  she  has 
since  come  Into  po.ssesslon  of  raw  materials 
which  will  feed  the  needs  of  her  war 
machine. 

With  startling  rapidity  the  vast  storehouses 
of  materials  which  were  counted  on  the  side 
of  the  United  Nations  have  been  swung  over 
to  the  side  of  the  Japanese 

If  the  war  comes  to  a  sudden  end  through 
economic  exhaustion,  so  much  the  better, 
but  it  is  net  the  wise  thing  for  us  to  count 
upon  any  such  contingency.  The  best  way 
Is  to  get  set  for  the  long,  hard  pull  and  to 
get  over  the  habit  of  underestimating  the 
enemy  We  must  not  forget  that  the  Axis 
countries  have  had  their  economies  geared 
to  war  programs  long  in  advance  of  us  and 
that  they  may  have  learned  more  about  get- 
ting the  maximum  use  of  things  than  the 
democracies  which  In  the  thirties  blandly 
proceeded  on  their  way  without  paying  too 
much  attention  to  the  gathering  war  clouds. 
We  started  late  but  we  can  recover  lost 
ground  if  we  will  but  go  at  the  Job  with  the 
determination  that  no  sacrifice  Is  too  great 
to  protect  our  security  and  safeguard  our 
freedom.  It  Is  best  to  count  on  developing 
such  a  war  machine  that  we  can  overwhelm 
the  enemy  If  he  collapses,  all  well  and  good, 
but  this  Is  a  development  we  had  better  not 
count  on 


[From  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)   Mercury  of 
March  24.  1942 1 

FOR  A  BETTER  PEACE 

Grim 'evidence  that,  although  the  Allies 
won  the  first  World  War.  they  did  not  win 
the  peace  that  followed.  Is  clearly  before 
humanity  in  the  world-wide  conflict  raging 
today 

In  spite  of  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs. 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
holds  cut  hope  for  better  things  through  the 
building  up  of  a  better  world  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war. 

In  connection  with  the  presentation  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  endowment's  division 
of  intercourse  and  education.  Dr.  Butler  de- 
clared there  was  every  sign  that  the  mistakes 
and  blunders  of  1919  would  be  avoided  thl« 
time,  and  that  a  long  step  forward  toward 
world  organization  for  peace  would  he  taken 
"by  something  approaching  una.ilmous  con- 
sent, at  least  on  the  part  of  the  free  nations." 

It  was  stated  In  the  report  that  the  work 
of  the  division  had  as  Its  direct  objectives 
continued  and  Intensive  education  of  the 
American  public  to  make  possible  acceptance 
of  post-war  reconstruction  in  economics, 
finance.  ..nd  politics,  to  remove  "the  most 
outstanding  and  obvious  causes  of  the  war." 

An  such  education  and  in  the  subsequent 
application  of  the  knowledge  gained  lies  the 
hope  of  the  world  for  the  future.  It  would 
>^e  a  grievous  return  for  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  life  and  treasure  in  the  present 
conflict,  if  the  ensuing  peace  should  prove 
only  a  breathing  space  while  hostile  nations 
healed  their  wounds  and  armed  themselves 
anew  in  preparation  for  another  and  more 
colotrsal  orgy  of  destruction  and  death. 

A  genuine  peace  and  one  that  win  en- 
dure^— a  peace  for  all  the  people*  of  the 
world  rather  than  a  temporary  armistice  be- 
tween military  despots  whose  sole  pvirpose  Is 
a  continuation  of  rule  by  force — that  Is  the 
only  objective  that  should  be  considered  by 
the  defenders  of  liberty  after  they  have  won 
the  war. 


(From   the   LaPorte    (Ind  >    Herald-Argua  of 
March  28.  1942 1 

STILL  GOING 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  remains  very  much  alive.  Its  booklet 
for  1941  contains  some  Impressive  facts  and 
points  more  than  one  way  toward  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  dream  of  every  rational  indi- 
vidual, an  everlasting  peace.  War  or  no  war. 
the  endowment  carries  on  its  task  of  better- 
ing relationships  among  nations  and  broad- 
ening the  understanding  which  man  must 
have  for  his  fellows  in  order  to  attain  a  sem- 
blance of  brotherhood. 

One  of  the  interesting  works  carried  again 
during  1941  was  the  •  ystem  of  exchanging 
professors  among  Latin  American  countries. 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  'Visit- 
ing savants  appear  at  leading  colleges  and 
vmiversltles  to  lecture  on  history,  manners, 
morals,  and  cultures.  Personal  contact  be- 
tween educators  of  other  nations  and  stu- 
dents can  and  does  mean  much.  The  major 
diCBculty  is  that  exchanges  of  this  kind  reach 
a  very  limited  number  of  persons.  The  per- 
centage of  individuals  who  attend  colleges 
in  this  Nation  remains  small  despite  our 
boasts  about  education  and  the  percentage 
of  those  who  have  opportunity  to  hear  a 
visiting  professor  discuss  and  interpret  his 
Nation  Is  still  smaller.  The  good  which  can 
be  attained  by  this  sort  of  cent  ct  Is  limited 
Until  we  can  work  out  techniques  for  mass 
contacts  between  peoples  of  all  races  and  na- 
tions the  task  of  world  brotherhood  will  re- 
main a  feeble  and  rather  futile  dream.  None 
doubts  that  In  the  world  today  there  are  the 
means  of  communication  and  the  means  of 
interpreting  one  people  to  others.  We  are 
not  using  those  mejins  as  we  should. 


(From  the  Hartford   Courant   of  March   30, 
1942 1 

DR.   BtTTLER   ON   THE    WAR 

That  notable  public  figure.  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, who  will  be  P  )  this  coming  Thursday, 
has  no  intention  of  retiring  wtiilc  there  is  yet 
work  to  be  done  and  while  he  remains  physi- 
cally and  mentally  ft  to  do  It.  His  years  rest 
lightly  upon  him.  abating  not  his  natural 
force  nor  dimming  his  eye,  if  we  may  thus 
paraphrase   Deuteronomy. 

As  head  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  he  has  naturally  fol- 
lowed the  present  world  crisis  with  the  keen- 
est, interest  and  understanding.  Probably  no 
man  in  this  country  is  better  acquainted 
with  the  causes  that  led  up  to  f^is  war  and 
what  must  be  done  when  the  struggle  ha.5 
ended  If  civilization  would  escape  a  third 
great  catast-ophe.  But  despite  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  conditions  here  and  abroad,  he 
feels  himself  in  no  better  position  than 
others  to  venture  a  prediction  as  to  how  long 
this  gigantic  global  conflict  will  last. 

It  may  go  on  for  several  years,  he  said  In  an 
Interview  published  In  the  New  York  Times, 
because  of  the  "determination  of  the  Nazis 
and  the  Japanese  to  carry  out  their  plans  of 
domination  and  their  long  years  of  prepara- 
tion for  war  despite  their  pledges  of  peace." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  surprl.se 
him  If  a  collapse  of  these  totalitarian  pow- 
ers should  come  "with  startling  suddenness." 
The  economic  pressure  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  particularly  with  respect  to  food 
supplies,  may  be  the  cause  of  their  undoing. 

Dr.  Butler  notes  that  there  is  already  a 
"widespread  dissatisfaction"  and  a  "fear  of  the 
future"  both  In  Germany  and  In  Japan  The 
day  is  surely  coming  when  the  instigators  of 
the  war  In  both  these  nations  will  have  good 
occasion  to  fear  the  future.  As  It  Is,  they 
apparently  see  no  other  course  open  to  them 
but  to  keep  on  fighting,  dreading  as  they 
do  what  peace  has  in  store  for  them.    12  they 
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cannot  achieve  a  victory  :?uv  kr,-'->.  fui:  w*  11 
that  their  '•*'!:  p->  'P!<»s  will  innkp  them  pay 
heavily  for  il.p  d;f-irps.«  the  vr\srr\  and  the 
suffering  th'v  have  s< <  wftntniViy  r,-.n,-eci 

Ttirnlng  :■.,  ii::  -wr.  r  ;i!!Trv,  Dr.  Builer 
exi)ects  to  see  wh'-ii  i  hf  war  is  ever  not  dic- 
tatorship, not  s(M:-;ali.s:n  i.r;  ro:nRUinisra. 
but  a  contlnu.i*!  n  cf  'hr  di  inuc.  ,;-;c  w  iv  of 
life,  w  *h  rp.iliriit'd  p,:Ii'ifn:  ;i.irt:i;'j^  <<  r:e- 
sponri;;.^  tr  '1  •■  fiiClF  wim  :.  bt':'  ;)u:'  Ucrrifi- 
cratlc  and  t!i*^  H'  !  ubliran  1  ;,r-:'-s  i-.,.'^  now 
constituted  have  roo  l-.nc  -en.  r<-ci  Kt^  be- 
lieves that  one  of  ihf^  new  {niriMs  will  be 
composed  of  both  r>>m(.rra--  !;:.d  K. 'publi- 
cans, perhaps  under  thp  n;inie  nf  C  ii.'^tr.a- 
tlonal  Liberals,  •v^h:!--  -h"  -'her  pi'T- ^  Mill  be 
composed  of  "all  th  -^e  e,'>:ni  ;:*.^  !.r,  T::ig 
control  c;  p'.fVThinp."  Wi-lr.n  i!  r..:.k-  he 
thinks.  V.':,':  b<=  found  a  ra:.L:e  riu  r:...t:  trom 
mild  soc.;.i!';ri  t  ^  .x-ierne  r  :r, ■:  ui.i.-ni.  the 
stress  always-  t:?  :  t:  ]-i:'  t  ■.  .';'  !'>  f 
lectlvism  rath- r  :,ha;:     ::  n.d:-  -cri.-. 

The  new  dealers  h•,^(•  i^tfi.  i 
moving  In  that  directio:.  a:.  .  th.'  ; 
headway  largely  b€c:.u.'-e  tb.e  exponents  of 
sound  constitutional  hberar.sm  n;ive  pf  rniit- 
ted  themselves  to  become  dr.id*  a  by  adher- 
ing to  their  claseiflcaticus  as  Ripii  ,;  ans 
and  Democrats.  So  far  as  actual  bt  lufs  are 
concerned  there  is  little  to  differei.;  ir.e  ilie 
true  Jeffersonlan  Dcmocratt;  from  in  L.:;- 
colnlan  Republicans.  Or -e  thise  t'.vo  ele- 
ments of  p  ,i;-ical  thov.eht  uiure  f-  :  the 
purpose  cf  jrt.^fr\;n,;  'lit  A:vA'r:c[ii\  wa\  of 
life,  with  its  emp!  :,',.-  n.  Ird  vidual  iniuav.ve 
and  free  enterpn.-e  mere  will  be  little  to  fear 
from  the  advocates  cf  ccaectiviMn 
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Retail  Automobile  Dealers 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

OF     INDI.^N^ 

IN  TT-iE  HOUSE  OF  liErRESENT.'^Tr/ES 

Tw^dry.  Ap-u  21.  1942 

Ml  H.bLLFCK,  Ml.  Si.e.tk.'; ,  refer- 
t'lice  t;u-  !)'■•■:;  mad;'  in  'he  Hoii^s^'  .m  sev- 
eral occasions  rrroniiy  to  the  tragic 
phc^M  of  th'"^  retail  motorcar  dealers  of 
the  Uiaitd  Sia:e.<.  On  yesterday,  the 
gentleman  frtm  Virginia  'Mi  Wood- 
rum]  mentioned  ir.e  subjecr  aciamg  thai 
he  hoped  :!'  n.ii  k  r.-  and  Currency 
Committee  wmhd  d'-al  aci-  q',i  i'  :■.■  vviih. 
proposed  lei::i>ia'ior.  by  'he  i:fii'l'"'n"!an 
from  Texas  !Mr,  P^TM^^•  ceiicn-d  to 
relieve  dealers  of  ~  •>  1  ';  '  :  burdens 
Later  in  the  d-ay,  I  'ubCK-i^'ariCi,  ih;s  com- 
mittee set  a  ht  armc  on  the  Patman  bih 
for  tonrorrow.  Wedne.'^day  mcrnini: 
Dealers  from  many  par-.<;  of  the  Nation 
are  coming  here  to  te-!'fy 

Coincident  with  announcer:^. ^n*  o[  n-- 
hearings,  a  statement  \va^  gn  n  enoula- 
tion  to  the  effect  thai  ilie  G-veinna-it 
had  worked  out  a  saii-^hiC.'ry  arrance- 
mp'it  tor  tho  hnanria!  rehel  ol  ri-idi-rs 
I  am  ad.ised  bv  nfficia:,-  of  ttie  Na!:o;v--i'. 
Automobile  De  .:  r'-  .^.'^-.-cia'iob  'ha'  'h/i.- 
statement  is  en  or.eou,  ,  A  rrhi  f  p,an  ha.- 
been  suggested,  bui  it  i.n,  in  the  op.nion 
of  all  dealers,  entneiy  inadequate  to 
meet  their  .'Situation.  Therefore,  tney 
have  re.ipcfed  v .  as  follows: 

The  National  .\irrm^bi:''  Dfsler^'  .\-N-"Cla- 
tlon.  speaking  for  tr,e  re*,'o.:  iro  t^-r  riru-r=  of 
the  Nation,  has  advised  ih^  Dr''  o-^e  yurpllp.^ 
Corporation  cfHclal  In  wr.tin^  rha'.   '.:5  plan 


{.'■z  tfikn-.^  frozen,  m 
is  unsatislaciorv 

The  Defen.'^e  Supphe.-  C-:-rp.raU t,  plan, 
worked  om  wth  cert..ni  n-.otor  manufac- 
turers, coniempiaies  return  of  fro.''er!  ca*-?  to 
manufacturers  at  serious  financial  loa'^o--  to 
retailer?  PiTrrher  thp  plan  would  w^  di^- 
cour:.,.'.  de-.of  :s  ^-v.t  future  prospects  'l.Ht  r 
larre  noimr;---  oif  -liem  doubtless  woi.ld  fo 
(H.-  oif  e,u-;- ;>■->■  Th-ip  thousands  of  b;id,y 
needed  service  sta'.  :  f";'>poially  In  small 
towns  and  rural  C'^n.nv.in.'ies,  would  dis- 
appear 

Draftlnp  of  t>-.  Defense  Supplies  Corpora- 
tion plan  bv  n  prpsen  tat  Ives  of  that  group 
and  m.anufacturer  agents  follows  the  gen- 
eral pattern  which  ha5  brought  unprece- 
dented losses  and  In  hr  dreds  of  cases  utter 
ruin  to  dealers  of  the  Nation.  Since  the  In- 
ception of  the  automobile-freezing  "plan  j 
dealers'  have  been  Ignored.  Initially  they 
were  denied  admission  to  meetings  between 
the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  and  manu- 
facturers, called  to  chart  restrictions  on 
dealers.  Later  dealers  were  admitted  to  the 
closed  sessions  but  advised  pointedly  that 
they  would  have  no  part  In  reaching  final 
decisions.  Tn  freezing  order  eventually  was 
Imposed  or  clr-Oers  without  notice.  The 
rationing  p.  m  "•  v.^orl  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Adralnlstra; .on  L  is  been  a  wretched  failure. 
Meantime,  dealers  have  held  the  bag.  The 
inevitable  result  has  been  widespread  suffer- 
ing and  bankruptcy  among  dealers. 

Senator  Murhat.  of  Montana,  and  Repre- 
sentative Patman.  of  Texas,  have  introduced 
a  relief  bill  endorsed  by  the  entire  dealer 
membership  of  the  country  Senate  hearings 
on  the  measure  have  been  held.  The  House 
B":'  Kb  c  and  Currency  Committee  will  start 
hf  ..r.r^o      n  the  bill  tomorrow.  'Wednesday. 

Dealers  have  no  intention  of  submitting  to 
the  crossly  unfair  provisions  cf  the  Defense 
F  :!  p  ies  Corporation-manufacturer  plan., 
They  believe  their  representatives  in  Congress 
want  to  see  at  least  enough  dealers  enabled 
to  stay  In  business  to  service  and  keep  run- 
ning tlie  motor  vehicles  necessary  to  the  war 
effort. 

Mr  Speaker.  T  want  *o  urge  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  do  their  utmost 
to  help  these  dealers  out  of  their  very 

bad  situati'  '.     Th:^  :    a  problem  in  which 

member.s  ol  a.i  pia: '.los  should  be  In- 
ter»,>;(,  u  Pi  r,^on:h:y,  a,>  a  ni*  n-uoi  of 
the  Ihoi.-e  Smali  Bu-m-'?.^  C^  mn!:tt'"-e  I 
ha\'  bofn  woikmg  wpV;  C:  :innuin  Pat- 
man ;irid  tvhf-rs  on  it.  Th'  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  prepared  a  bill  which  not 
only  is  satisfactory  to  all  dealers,  but  is 
fair  to  everyone.  A  r  ::r.pa:  .  ii  n.  .i.sure 
has  been  introd'u  ■  d  bv  .'^,  :.  jNi  Musray, 
of  Montana,  and  huar  rit-s  r..i\-  !;een  held 
on  !t.  I  hope  that  th^  Hou.^-  Banking 
and  Cur:encv  (",'-mm.:tiee  wili  act  favor- 
fih'y  on  th'  Pn'm.an  bill  tomorrow  and 
•ha-  v,r  soon  can  enart  the  measure  into 

laW. 


pent^ennan     f  :"om, 


:  K.i,; 


I  Mr. 


Ellis  J   a  moment  ago.  i  wisti  lu  again 
congratulate  the  people  of  the  State  of 

Kentucky   on   an;  ■'^ib"'   creai    victory  in 
th''  ■  tji,>t: ",'      '.  K'  rUiek:- 

"1  .bo  A>>(ioi<t'n  i,i  Ga.s  &  Eio'. '.i.i  L-  — 
that  vast  u'-'b--:  cob-r'vpt  bniding  com- 
panv  wdb^M''  !',ead  r-  niv,v  ■•■;  'be  peni'en- 
!iHr\' — liiat  lias  been  u  o'wa.m  and  pam- 
dering  the  t.- -.iia  lic^hl  and  power  con- 
sumers of  Ko'-'nokv  t>^roneh  various 
OK'i  aline  ooinpan.-'S— ha.-  no)W  pone  to 
piece^,  !.)rok'ii  cots',  n  uncb-;  :..■  \^r,.,:iA  ot 
its  o\Mi  bbQUdy,  w  bii  tb.i.  It. -a.  ;l,ai  n.v 
people  cf  K'  nb.Kky  a:'',  n.i'A  tn  ■;,r,|;  con- 
trol of  their  nfb'b  arid  pcAii'  bo,wities. 
That  will  m:xh  '■■  ih-m  b,-  no-K,.  o^onracts 
with  the  Tenni  sset  \'a;,.ev  ,-,abbb,'>*  ana 
reduce  their  light  and  power  rates  to  the 
T  V  A.  yardstick  levels— the  rales  they 
sh(   da  have  been  paying  all  the  time. 

I    ,.-,rn    e;ad    'o    annourooe    t''d.iy    t]:,at 
whho  the  moon  stnl  -;n:v'>  UiIkoI  on  tne 


Lights  To   Shine   Bripht  in  the  Old 
Kentucky  Home 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  M3Sb!Ss:Fn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRt£ENT.ATTVE.S 

Monda^.  Apn!  20.  1942 

Mr      HANKTN     o*     Mississippi        Mr 
Speaker,  in  line  svith  the  b'.atenieni  of 


'h'   lights  now  will 
d  K  ntuckyhor:o 

•cm  concern  i.t 
d  in  the  New 


old  Kentuckv   ?-o 
shine  bright  ;'-.  '! 

The    follow, rr    ;  -  : 
this    ;)io;-io.:a;u..n    a,p;  < 
Yo:  k  'Iii!ie>  vl  A  pro   17 

A  furthei  bri-ak-up  of  the  ).utt  As.^ociated 
Gas  &  Electri:  System  was  disclosed  Tliure- 
day  with  the  announcemen*  bv  thp  rru-'op'- 
in  reorganl::atlon  that  Irlt  o  o-ferr  o- 
had  been  reached  for  t'  ^  ^  of  the  Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Light  &  P  -^  f'r  Co  .  one  of 
the  largest  southern  properties  In  the  Asso- 
ciated System,  for  a  base  price  of  17.000.000. 
The  deal  Involves  arrarRements  with  vari- 
ous municipalities,  the  Tennessee  'Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, vpHou?  private  purchaf-e-'  nr.d 
another  utility  company. 

A  definite  agreement  has  been  reached  by 
t^r,  AscnctH*f»d  El'^rtrlc  C^^  "^'^'h  five  mvmlcl- 
pf,"o"'=  ■.;•  s  00  io.vf- •or:,  Kr-.tucity  In  th« 
largest  single  eien.f  '  f  the  deal.  It  was 
announced  by  Willn-o  I  Iliorp  and  Denis  J. 
EfrlFColl.  trustees  of  the  Associated  Gas  & 
Eectrlc  Cornnratl'-in  A>-'-oriated  Electric,  a 
subsidiary  cf  .*.«  r  -e-  .  ;:.«  a-  Electric  Cor- 
poration. own?>  aii  ol  Kentucky -Tennessee's 
common  stock  and  most  of  its  other  obliga- 
tions. These  municipalities  will  purchase 
the  companv's  e'.errric  facilities  for  a  base 
price  of  $3,535  or>n  Th*  T'  nnessee  Vallry  Ao^ 
thorlty  will  .;cquae  oerva  n  generating  ar.d 
transmission  facilities  In  an  amount  not  yet 
(ievrrVnrd  T^.^  flvp  municipalities  are  Mur- 
rov  M  ;  f;r:o  H  T^o.oFvllle.  RussellvlUe.  and 
B  ■<  e--,  ( ;       •-  me  of  the  formal  contracts 

V  ,■  ,  •!.,..,  -:.:,.  c  o.d  it  is  planned  to  close  all 
parts  of  the  deal  simultaneously,  with  the 
conrtmimatlon  exf>ected   by  July   1 

Kentucl^y-Tennessee  supplies  electricity 
to  some  27.000  customers  in  an  area  of  974 
square  miles,  principally  in  western  Ken- 
tucky. It  also  distributes  natural  gas  and 
water.  It  owns  a  number  of  ice  plants  and 
distributes  ice  in  several  communities  in 
western  Kentucky  and  western  Tennessee. 

Last  week,  the  trustees  announced  comple- 
tion of  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  the 
South  Carolina  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  and  the 
Lexington  W;.  ■. :  P  wer  Co.  to  the  South  Car- 
oUna  Public  Service  Authority,  a  public 
agency,  for  the  over-all  price  of  $40,000,000. 

Y 'i:  v.hl  note,  M'  >  ;>•  ok"r,  that  this 
rpvi\al  of  righteousness  ; 

South  Carolina.     Nothin.o  m  :;:,,1  cr^ 
f(jr   !he  people  of  Kentucky   a;o.    : 
Carohr-a   than   to   havo   \h,  a    ..^d.: 
pow-r  ra'w:-  retiured  (>'  t;:o  T   V    A 
stick   utes  in   al-   brarko-s    ar.c.    f^ 

Thu-  tn-.  t;ds,  ;, !  proe;-':ss  rolls  on. 
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The  Greater  New  York  Fund 
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%rr.    .MARTIN     J.     KENNEDY 
S.     ikor.  und'^r  leave  •        x-    ;.:   ::  v 

marks  in  t!>    Re  '  .^d    I  .:.^-; '^I^'  '.'■" 
lowing  addrv.vN  ul   H    r.    J  i:;.   -  A    Fi: 
former     Pcstnnast^:     O- :.<  :  ii      t    : 
Greater  N*  ■'.    V  :k   :■;::,:   \\^\1  o  mu^- 
rt-:- e.  statiori  WHN  Ap:.I  16    U.4J 

M;-     Williams.    ladies.     »:    1    c    :-:'-:v::. 
thouch  I  h.^ve  done  a  lot  of  :   n  :  .» :.'     ^• 
prwltcting  In  my  time,  n'vl  <  ;:  e  .:  :v.y 
dictions  have  been  Justit.  -  l  t  ••     esults. 
It  ever  the  radio  isn't  a;"    _•   •    ■  r   .:.   !'.. 
But   I   have  somelhmi:    \-r.    .:r.p<:'<.; 
.t  tonight,  and  I  am  gr»tefui  •      '«'» 
\s    ...ims  fcr  giving  me  the  r.ppcri.; 
do  It 

I  want  to  report  to  you  s<>n.e  ^,i  tiie  tl 
that    are    happening    on    the    home 
Things  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  your 
and  mine  Mttd  the  >ivlety  and   ^eii-bfmi 
this  great  city. 

While  unity  prevails  In  our  countrv 
til*   eleraent»   that   opp<.we   unity    .    ■ 
weeded  out  as  rapidlv  v-  ■»«>  can  do  ii,  .-v- 
thing  la  gotng  on   'i  r      •<quir«s  the 
i        »'rn  of  everyvme      It  cvnioern*     r 
1  .  '  ',  now  becau9«  our  country  l?  d.  .' 
»i)  stn>«u:ly  on  youth. 

I  »i»h  you  cvnUd  h«v<"  >•'■;    .>..i  ii.i 
I  visited  one  of  th.>   +1     v    .ii.e  and  h 
agencies  that  share  ai     i.     u      i"   r  N    -v 
fund 

.:  ■'  were  several  Utile  s  .-  ;>;■  a 
J.  :  ^  were  working  and  v;.  •;.■■•• 
could  not  give  their  children  attent;  :  t1 
working  hours  These  children  we:c  ^., 
baseball  and.  believe  It  or  not.  the  roof  of 
little  agency  was  their  b"  -h n;;  rt.o 
No  place  for  a  Lou  Gehrig  1  B     »-  i 

but    a    happy    playing    fleid    for    ihe»e 
_Ieilow5 

^    Children  are  always  friendly  and  these 
no  exception.     They  asked  me  to  Join 
game.     Now,  it's  a  good  many  years  sii 
played   first   base   out    in   Rockland 
tut  I  took  my  turn   at  bat  with  these  1 
dodgers  and  we  had  a  good  time  fc  r  j.    * 

I    irft    that   game  with   some   sort-    :;. 
and  my  head  full  of  thoughts.    I  had  lea 
-  a  little  while  before  that  nearly  50  percei 
our    boys    were    being    rejected    for    mil 
service  because  of  physical  defects.     1  \ 
dered  what  the  future  held  for  the  little 
lows  I  had  l>€en  playing  with  and  wh.it 
of   help  they  will   be   able   to   offer   to 
country  in  its  time  cf  trial. 

What  will  they  be?     Will  they  go  int 
shadows  or  will  they  add  to  the  bright 
of  our  country's  future?     I  got  to  thini ; 
who  can  determine  which  way  these  boy« 
go? 

I  got  studying  the  question   h:   ■;   I 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  boys  will  gc 
way   we  want  them  to.     They  belong 
and  they  are  the  responsibility  of  every 
cf  Itf. 

Just  think  of  it.  Boys  who  were  Jv- 
those  playing  on  the  roof  f  ^  C-\  •  : 
York  fxuid  agency,  are  the  -^pe  -.ii  ;• 
of  American  Lfe  tcd.iy.  They  are  to  be 
In  government,  in  the  Judiciary,  in  the 
fesaions.  in  science,  art.  the  theater,  a 
all  of  the  branches  of  I  ft'  cid  livint: 
form  our  culture  ai^d  ou:  c!t>::. -cracy. 

They  are  the  products  of   the  kind 
mocracy    that   gives   us  the  privilege    - 
terminlng   what   will   become   of   them 
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DIX  in  THK  C'nXi  ;[:r..-.-I()N'-\l 

kind  of  self-govrrnment  that  makes  us  think 
:  >ur  neighbors  as  we  think  of  ourselves. 
You  remember  your  own  games  when  you 
were  a  child.  The  good  were  competitive. 
You  chose  sides  and  then  played  hard  to  win 
for  your  side. 

It  strikes  me  that  we  are  choosing  sides 
today  in  the  game  of  life — a  much  harder 
game  than  it  wtis  a  few  years  ago.  It  needs 
more  stamina  £ind  more  determination  to 
play  the  game  tcday 

And  this  game,  this  struggle,  is  going  to  be 

a  long  one.  played  sometimes  against  heavy 

odds.     What  are    we  going  to  do  about  the 

I    players,  those  youngsters  coming  up  for  our 

side? 

Well,  that  concerns  scane  of  the  news  I 
promiif  r.e  beginning. 

There    .1:0    40)    training    quarters    located 
minently     in     the    5    l)oroughs    of    our  < 
greater  city.     Ttiey  are  the  training  quarters 
for  the  defenders  of  the  future.     Not  a  far 
;.  --ant  future,  but  a  very  nearby  futttre. 

That's  where  'hey  nurse  the  spark  of  good 
Citizenship  and  put  into  the  young  hearts 
and  minds  the  Icve  of  our  kind  of  democracy 
Th.ifs  where  they  teach  the  men  of  tomor- 
row how  to  choijse  the  right  way  to  play  the 
game  That's  where  the  children  of  today 
learn  love  of  country  and  the  Joy  of  service 
for  others 

Now.  what   about  you  and  me  and   what 
about    otu-    responsibility    to    these    kids    of 
today — these  young  men  and  women  who  will 
operate  our  plants,  run  our  stores,  our  banks. 
and  our  Government  In  the  very  near  future? 
No  doubt  you  hav«  a  job  or  you  operate  a 
!)  i^mess     If  you  do.  Ifs  because  you  Mi-ant  to 
and  not  b«cauae  someone  who  has  set  hlm.<clf 
up  as  a  dlcutor  has  forced  ycu  to     You  find 
this  city  a  pretty  good  place  to  work  In,  to  do 
business  In,  to  live  in     You  think  this  Is  a 
great  city  to  bring  ycvir  children  up  In.  to 
educate  them,  and  to  train  them  for  fighting 
the  battle  of  life  when  they  are  grown  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood.    Ycu  ei\Joy  the  parks, 
the  museums,  and  the  libraries.    You  appre- 
ciate the  clean  streets,  the  police  force  that 
protects  you  from  harm      You  know  that  if 
you  or  members  cf  your  family  get  sick  there 
are  the  l)est  hospitals  In  the  world  for  you  to 
go  to      You  know  that,  no  matter  what  your 
financial    situation    might    be.    you    will    be 
treated  for  your  hurt  or  yotir  sickness  in  these 
hospitals. 

eJo  ycu  eve:-  wonder  how  all  these  con- 
veniences that  spell  New  York  City  ever  came 
Into  being?  Ckd  you  think  they  Just  grew  out 
of  nothing?  Of  course,  you  dont.  You 
know  that  they  were  all  of  them  born  In  the 
heart  of  someone  who  had  the  Interest  of  hiS 
neighbors  in  his  heart.  Some  man  of  public 
spirit  or  some  group  of  men  began  every  im- 
provement in  living  this  city  provides  for  Its 
people  today. 

I  know  of  ore  case  in  which  a  great  hospital 
In  this  city  haJ  iti  beginning  from  the  weekly 
donstion  of  10  poor  tailors  on  the  East  Side: 
10  immigrant.';  who  put  up  a  quarter  each 
every  week  They  sowed  the  seed  with  their 
poor  gifts  that  grew  into  a  proud  institution 
equipped  with  every  means  for  treating  dis- 
eases that  attack  the  health  and  comfort  of 
man.  You  can  go  to  this  hospital  with  a 
serious  and  dangerous  case  cf  pneumonia  and 
there  will  be  aa  oxygen  tank  and  the  newest 
drugs,  and  if  you  haven't  got  a  penny  to  your 
name  you  will  be  treated  as  well  as  if  you 
were  able  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  treatment. 

Did  you  knew  that  1.884.451  days  of  free 
care  were  given  to  the  people  of  New  York 
•".ty  by  the  ho-spitals  affiliated  with  the 
Greater  New  York  fund' 

Well,  the  hospitals  are  here  now.  The  set- 
tleme.it  hofjes  and  young  peoples  associa- 
tions are  here  Tlie  nurseries  where  mothers 
can  leave  their  children  to  be  cared  for  while 
they  gc  out  to  earn  their  living  are  dotted  all 
over  the  5  boroughs.  Nearly  4.000  old  peo- 
ple are  given  care  and  food  and  shelter  every 
--the       month  in  the  homes  for  the  aged.     Blind  and 
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crippled  handicapped  persons  are  trained  to 
use  remaining  faculties  so  that  they  can  be 
self-reliant  and  not  feel  that  they  have  to  be 
supported  by  others  on  account  of  their 
handicaps 

But  the  spectacular  side  of  the  work  of 
good  will  that  these  agencies  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Pund  are  doing  Is  with  the  chiMren 
who  are  the  pride  of  today  and  the  hope  of 
tomorrow  Kids  like  those  I  was  playing 
baseball  with  on  a  roof. 

If  you  do  your  share  and  1  do  mine  they  will 
not  l)€  rejected  because  they  have  bad  tseth 
or  flat  feet  or  because  their  lungs  are  not 
strong  or  because  they  have  crippled  he.uts. 
In  the  settlement  houses  and  the  day  nurs- 
eries of  the  Greater  New  York  fund  they 
see  to  It  that  the  boys  and  girls  grow  up 
strong.  I  know  of  one  place  where  the  i:hll- 
dren  are  accustoped  to  a  diet  of  spaghetti  and 
macaroni  in  tl^elr  homes.  It  was  harti  for 
the  workers  of  this  settlement  house  tc  get 
the  children  to  eat  meat  or  vegetables  so  that 
they  could  get  the  necessary  nourishment. 
They  had  to  smuggle  the  vitamins  Into  the 
food  these  children  ate  until  they  became 
accustomed  to  the  diet  But  they  are  r  our- 
Ished  and  the  settlement-house  '  k-rs  see 
to  It  that  they  stay  that  way  a.  ;  K^t  the 
habit  of  nutritious  eating. 

If  you  don't  know  it  you  should  E.ery- 
body  m  this  city  Is  dependent  on  somelXDdy 
else  Other  people  than  ycu  have  to  run  the 
transportation  lines  to  get  you  to  your  work 
or  your  place  of  business.  Someone  runs  the 
elevator  in  the  place  where  you  work  Some- 
one cooks  and  serves  the  food  In  the  place 
where  you  buy  your  lunch.  Someone  r.^akes 
the  clothes  you  wear,  grows  the  food  you  eat, 
write*  the  plays  and  the  moving  pictures  you 
see.  Siuneone  comes  along  and  keeps  your 
street  clean. 

If  these  thln;:3  were  not  going  on  all  the 
time,  we  would  ha\>e  to  go  back  to  living  like 
the  savages  How  can  you  or  anyone  sn  ,*  that 
the  well-being  of  the  200.000  people  cared 
for  by  agencies  affiliated  with  the  Great* r  New 
York  fund  Is  not  your  business?  It  U  very 
much  your  business  and  mine  Not  orly  are 
you  your  brothers  keeper  but  he  Is  ycurs 

Anything  that  happens  to  him  dlrec'ly  af- 
fects your  comfort  and  your  way  of  life,  and 
If  you  are  smart  you  will  see  to  it  that  as 
little  as  possible  happens  to  him. 

Why  should  we  care  about  the  thousands 
cf  children  who  are  growing  up  today?  Why 
should  we  worry  because  several  camps  wont 
be  able  to  open  this  summer,  camps  where 
little  tots  from  our  congested  districts  get  a 
little  of  the  strength  from  the  cool,  green 
earth  .,0  take  them  through  another  jear  in 
the  tenements? 

The  answer  to  that  Is  simple.  It  Is  be- 
cause this  is  a  city  of  thoughtful,  considerate 
human  beings  who  do  not  live  for  then  selves 
alone.  They  live  so  that  others  may  live. 
They  know  it  is  the  highest  privilege  given 
to  man,  the  privilege  of  sharing  what  he  has 
with  his  neighbor  who  does  not  have  enough. 
The  fifth  annual  campaign  of  the  Greater 
New  York  fund  is  going  ahead  now  Its 
chairman  this  year  Is  John  W.  Hanes  who 
was  your  Under  Secretary  of  the  Tre.\sury. 
Leaders  of  our  city's  activities  have  Joined 
Mr  Hanes  in  conducting  this  campaign. 
There  are  about  25,000  volunteers  helping  to 
make  the  campaign  a  success.  All  of  these 
men  and  women  are  working  without  a  cent 
of  compensation;  that  Is.  pay  of  any  kind. 
They  are  compensated  They  have  the 
knowledge  and  the  Inner  satisfaction  that 
they  have  helped  their  city  and  their  coun- 
try by  helping  to  keep  the  home  front  strong. 
That,  by  the  way  Is  the  slogan,  the  watch- 
word of  the  Greater  New  York  fund  campaign 
this  year:  "Keep  the  home  front  strong." 
And  now  for  my  prediction. 
Mr.  Hanes  has  set  his  goal  for  the  Greater 
New  York  fund  at  $5,000,000  for  this  year. 
The  400  agencies  sharing  in  the  fund  could 
use  about  two  million  more  than  that  and 
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still  not  have  enough  to  do  •  >'  w  -k  -'.n  do 
In   ordinary  years,   let   alone    wi;    y. -li 

People  are  saying  that  t>ecause  there  are 
heavy  taxes  and  all  of  us  are  an.^-w-r-.rr  Uncle 
Sam's  call  to  buy  war-saving-  ;>  :  1>  and 
stamps  that  people  will  net  want  to  con- 
tribute. 

I  predict  that  New  York  w:'  :;  t  fall  Its 
free  democratic  institutions.  I  predict  that 
they  will  rally  to  the  call  to  keep  the  heme 
front  strong  and  that  the  campaign  v  "  r;- - 
with  the  five  m'llion.  because  New  Y  k  .  - 
agrcr-  ;  ir'  TK's  why  they  put  "great."  in 
Great-::  N--,v  Y    :  t: 

Finally,  If  you  have  a  Job  or  a  business,  do 
something  for  other?  and  for  yourself,  too. 

Give  to  the  Greater  New  York  fund. 


An  Interesting  and  Clever  Editonai  Frnm 
a  Rural  Ne-*spaper 
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Mr,  F  H  M'  ^:  ^tr.  under  leave 
granted  uic  10  extend  ray  remarks  in  the 
RjccoRD,  T  iP'liido  n  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  '  V  -.  l!'  .  .:  Tiibuie.  pub- 
lish-,: ::i  :!,,!•  p...;.:  < ':  .April  19,  1942. 
and  a:-.  '.;■  :'^  •:>:  :^'  i  ^-  vrr  editorial 
from  ll  W,.\>  ■)  V  .  :.-H  ;„..>..,  W  -1- 
d>  ■  \  Y,.  ill  rcr  ■>  ■  hntcrs  lioni  Mr. 
a;:  ;  Mrs,  Lewis  N;  :  I  >rd.  of  Amenia, 
N,  Y. 

Congress  or  tht  Untttd  ST.^Tts. 

Hotr5s  or  RwwcsENTATrvzs. 
Wai/«npton,  D.  C  ,  Apnl  J5,  1942. 
The  EDnT3t. 

Sew   York  Herald-Tribune. 

Sew   York,  S.  Y. 
DtAB   Sik:    Condemnation    from    fuch    an 
ardent  fellow  traveler  as  Lewis  Muml'  rd,  of 
Amenia,  should  be  the  best  possible  commen- 
dation to  not  only  the  voters  In  my  district 
but    to    all    American    citizen^    apposed    to 
near  ccmmunism  in  America      M      M  umford 
rigned  the  call  for  the  first  Congress  cl  Anjer- 
Ican  Revolutionary  Writers,  which  launched 
the    League    of    Axnenran    Writers.      Eugene 
Lyons,  author  of   the   El-jd   Decade,   referring 
to  this  congress  said  "Messages  from  Soviet 
writers  threw   the  audience   inU)   spasms  of 
orgiastic  enthusiasm.     Every   addre«=s   was  a 
direct    or    indirect    salute    to   the    K:-:     n" 
Among  others  who  signed  the  call  \*    ■     Earl 
Browder,    Michael    Gold,   Moissaye    J.    Olgin, 
Clarence  Hathaway,  and  Alexander  Trachten- 
bcrg.   all   well-known   G3mmuKist   agitators. 
I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  answer  the 
looee  and  dishonest  cha.-ges  of  this  sl:ppery 
fellow  traveler.    I  have  never  made  an  anti- 
Semitic  "attack  or  speech    in   the   22  years  I 
have  Ijeen  in  Congress,  and  every  Jew  In  my 
district  knows  It.     That  Is  the  type  of  false 
and   vicious   propaganda  best   illustrated    by 
the  following  experience:   A  copy  of  one  of 
my  speeches  was  stolen  by  some  Communist 
or  interventionist  fanatic.  anii-Jewl-sh  Utcra- 
ttire  inserted  In  it  and  mailed  to  the  Commit- 
tee to  Fieht  for  Jewdom  tt  the  address  of  the 
Fight  for  Freedom  Comrnitite.     That  shows 
how    far   some   people   will    go   In    trying   to 
discredit  men  In  public  life 

I  never  attended  or  spoke  at  a  .■J<>7i  rreet- 
Ing  In  1938  I  spoke  at  the  annu  .  <  •  -  .^an 
D.y  •-.'  ■■,:■'  :•  NV-v  Ycrk,  whicn  v  =  ^x)y- 
ooiul  i.A   ■. '.t  Gt  :n..in  cGL.s\il  alia  Na^.  sym- 


prtthi2er>  b'-;  ,iii-»'  I  l.-ifi  :■■ :;  ..d;,i.- c:*  a  :--sg- 
lutiOn  :::  -he  Cv-;.gii  -»  r.->  :^  ;-;,:  .'.  -.•  H.ller 
for  the  persecution  of  the  .1'  v-     1  ocrmany. 

I  yield  to  no  Member  cf  Coi.sress,  and  U)  no 
American,  In  my  loyalty  to  my  coimtry  and 
■•  -Mtutions  I  have  always,  In  spit*;  of 
M:  Mumford's  vaporings,  voted  for  all  ap- 
propriations for  the  Army,  Nav^-.  and  air 
fcrce  since  1938,  or  before  the  war  started  In 
Europe  I  believed  then  In  making  America 
Invlncble  on  land.  sea.  and  air  In  order  to  - 
defend  our  shores  from  attack.  In  1939  I  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  prohibit  the  selling  and 
shipping  of  scrap  iron  to  Japan,  which  was 
opposed  by  the  administration.  It  was  this 
scrap  Iron  turned  into  Japanese  bombs  thnt 
sank  our  ships  and  killed  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans at  Pearl  Harbor  I  tried  to  reserve  50 
percent  of  the  defense  articles  under  the 
lent«-lease  bill  for  our  "'.i-r       !•   Con- 

gress had  done  this,  w»   ■:  <   !    -  -  000 

airplanes  In  the  Philippines  a:      t  able  to 

destroy  the  Japanese  transpci'.^  u-:on  tiiey 
could  land. 

Contrary  ''  M-  Mirf  '^d'-  ^^atement,  I 
voted  and         i'    :  '       '^      '  ''f  our  mer- 

chant marine  It  is  true  thK"  r  •  -ing  the 
sentiments  of  75  percent  of  tht-  ^r-  ican  oeo- 
ple.  I  tried  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  Keep 
America  out  cf  foreign  wars  until  prepared  or 
unless  attacked.  I  am  convinced  that  the  re- 
opening of  this  de«d  issu-  v^  %v..  'nter.'en- 
tlonlsts  and  noninterven'  ^  ^  '  r  to  our 
declaration  of  war,  for  which  I  voted,  under- 
mines uaUonal  unity  and  weakens  our  war 
efforts. 

1  shall  continue,  as  I  have  since  December  7, 
to  promote  national  unity  and  to  support  ail 
war  mepnjres  and  an  all-out  effort,  service, 
and  sacrifice  to  win  the  war  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

I  Prom  the  Walden  (N.  Y)  Cltiaen-Heraid  of 
AprU  16.  19421 

AM  OPIN    LETTU  DiaCCTSO  "TO  MkS.  IXWIS 
MCMrOKO 

The  following  editorial  letter  is  addteaaed 
to  Mrs.  Lewis  Mumford,  of  Amenia.  N.  Y., 
treasurer  of  the  Independent  Committee  of 
the  Tweir  •.--;■■ '■  I'.'trlct: 

"Mt  DF,^R  :-:f..^  Mcmford:  We  are  In  re- 
ceipt of  a  release  from  the  Independent  Com- 
mittee of  the  Twenty-sixth  District,  -ahich 
committee  has  for  its  sole  object  the  elimi- 
nation of  Congres.^":-r,  Hamilton  Pish  from 
the  Halls  of  Cot  ^^=  The  release  is  con- 
tnined  entirely  of  a  statement  from  you.  In 
which  you  allege  that  you  don't  wart  Mr. 
Pish  to  represent  us  In  Congress  any  more. 
This  is  a  fair  statement  for  anylK>dy  to  make 
who  cares  to  make  it.  It  Is  a  free  country. 
We  have  our  debates,  our  forums,  our  cam- 
paigns, and  our  .soap-box  orators.  It's  all  In 
the  game.  Some  of  It  Is  seriotis  and  some 
of  it  is  humorous. 

"Por  Instance,  It  makes  us  laugh  at  your 
Intense  zeal  to  save  this  congressional  dis- 
trict. Save  it  from  what?  From  Congress- 
man Pish?  You  see,  Mrs  Mumford,  the 
average  voter  doesn't  seem  to  be  clamoring 
for  someone  to  save  him  fro:Ti  Mr.  Fish  'We 
seem  to  be  getting  along  pretty  nicely,  Thank 
you. 

"Quoting  from  the  "release'  containing  your 
tirade  against  Mr  Fish,  you  start  out  thusly: 
T  personally  don't  believe  l:a  political  nmear 
campaigns,  and  it  Is  unneressary  to  smear 
Mr.  Pish.  It  Is  only  necessary  to  reveil  his 
O'wn  record  of  words,  actions,  and  congres- 
sional voting.  Reallilng  his  coming  congres- 
sional defeat.  Mr  Pish  resembles  a  cornered 
panther,  striking  out  in  evi'ry  direction  In  a 
futile  attempt  at  defending  his  own  almost 
unbelievable  actions.' 

"That  starts  us  on  another  laugh. 
"So  Mr  Fish  resembles  a  cornered  panther, 
eh?    WeU,  maybe  hU  cage  in  the  pcUtical 


mena       it    rr      v    •    es  him  that  appearance. 
And  ;:  3\    •  •:       1.  It  only  looks  that  way 

from  the  iv.    t  k'      '    .;e. 

"Mrs.  M  .■:  :  ru.  \  ju  don't  believe  in  smear- 
ing. You  -;  •  vou  don't.  Then  your  beliefs 
and  action.'-  wmehow  don't  Jibe  Mr.  Pish 
has  been  smeared  ever  since  his  senior- 
ity and  infiuencc  in  Congress  has  conflicted 
with  the  theories  of  the  New  Deal.  We  have 
s<  r:    t:       I  .    -i        ::;paagn  now  for  the  past  8 


years      Y     : 
from  tht'  '-:i 


;vocating    nothing    new — 
_  e.     It's  the  same  old  red 


t:,.'  "R- 


:he 


hf  rr:r ::  *:.  -.k't  ^ .  :  vi  '.i  d"t's-  ,:  i 

Bf-i; ;  '-■   w  !  i'l;,   (  '•  i.-t-  --yr.    - :     '• 

Natl":,    •- 11?. -:v  }.';:;» c;  ;:.  •.;;■    N< -a   ;>  :i,  <  r 

agali.c::   l:.i:.      a:. J.  l.uvt;   tx.::.  ul  .1  i  v-i   L.:.'_f 

Reminds  xis  of  the  old  proverb  about  there 

hr:'-.;  -.othinE  r.---?.-   •;'■,-!(:  t^.'-  sun. 

y    ■.    .-vhoiiid    '.  :ii(  r.f.  !    ;,:... V    U   Is    but    2 
yiais  alio  s;:         ":       Hoo^cvui   and   his    N>'v 
Deal  contln^.'     '    wre  submlttmc  the;: 
to   the    voters   in   whic!     M-     ! 
elected  on  his  promise  u..  •.*..  p  v.,..  .»        t:    :ii 
fighting     on     foreign    shons.     Coi      •  -  ;    v 
Fish  believed  In  the  same  thlZkK-    Ihei     v  >  1 

will  recall,  we  were  at  peace  with  Gi:: 

and  peace  with  Japan  as  well.  Do  you  re- 
member'' 

"Two  \t  1-  1  <     i  whale  of  a  differ- 

ence. I>H(n:Ofr  I  >aA  une  cf  the  mr.st 
treacherous  acts  of  history.  Tlicn  came  the 
declaration  of  war.  Then  came  tlie  Presiden- 
tial request  that  politics  be  forgotten  and  all 
of  tis  join  In  helping  to  win  the  war. 

"What  do  you  find  "HaW  Fish  doing,  Mrs. 

Mumfi  rd?    'Voting     for     war — and     a     n?al 

1:         -  t.e — and  anxious  to  go  back  into 

..;u..   .>ud  fight  at  the  front.  Juikt  aa  he 

did  lu  the  last  war. 

"Aiiil  What  a  contrast  ht   n     .' s  in  com- 
parison with  soma  of  tboee  who  are  "out  to 
ftet  him  •    Sc»rry  to  say,  they  Brpt  ''-^^ 
their  rights  to  about  fur  war  and  .  : 

^:    \     !>■     .".    ::n     ■<>.;:    :  v     ; :     y    Cfcll    I.»'   .        iiiM 
Fi&H  lubtead  of  the  Japs  or  the  Nasis. 

And  In  the  meantime  their  objection  to 
n:      F  :  a  is  tltat  he  is  not  a  good  American. 
it  Just  doesn't    M-.k.    m      -     ^!       ^!  ,m- 
ford. 

"And  here's  somethir  M-  "  nford  that 
.sb<  ulrt  hitfrf>.«.t  you.  A.  .  u.  .  .'.  *M  interest 
:.!:    }  :   H  .  .se,  a.s  he  reads  these  lines,  be 

\mij  11:0  >■»  'r*  he  Is  still  making  friends. 
"Several  «•  >  .jo  the  Walden  Rotary  Club 
wrote  to  three  of  our  Repre.sentat.' 
Washington:  To  Senators  Mz-U)  and  N"*  •  nr 
and  to  Congress::.:  ■  !  >!'  It  involved  a  rou- 
tine matter  of  cht^k:i  g  on  some  Informa- 
tion to  be  obtained  at  Washington.  All  three 
received  letters  reading  the  same  and  asking 
for  the  same  information.  Congressman  Fish, 
through  several  letters,  cleared  up  the  mat- 
ter Several  days  after  Mr  Pish  had  finished 
With  the  matter  a  routine  letter  came  from 
Senator  Meao.  Senator  Wagnep  has  not  <rven 
made  an  acknowledgment.  (B^e  our  news 
columns  for  further  details  )  Mr  Pish  did 
cot  knew  he  was.  figuratively  ppesking  on 
the  siXDt  and  that  his  value  to  his  constitu- 
ents was  on  trial  Just  like  that  cf  Senator 
Mead  and  Senatcjr  Wagnex.  the  kind  of  con- 
stituents that  have  no  lobbies  In  Waahlnirton 
to  represent  them,  Ju«t  plain  home  folks, 
Mr«    Mumford 

"But  do  you  notlc  "  -  Mumford.  how 
well  'Ham'  PrsH  showed  up  In  the  test,  und 
how  his  usefulness  stood  out  In  contrast  with 
that  of  Senators  Mead  and  Wachdi? 

"And  during  all  the  time  that  'Ham*  Fmh 
Is  really  repre.-*ntlng  bis  district  he  has  been 
havlrg  a  small  but  very  noisy  group  pecking 
away  at  him.  a  group  th9t  seeius  to  be  fur- 
nished with  plenty  of  cold  cash.  And  weYe 
Ecrry  to  see  that  you  are  messed  up  with  this 
group. 

"Mrs.  Mumford,  yotir  arguments  s-jmehow 
don't  carry  any  punch.  True,  yoii  stire  wa.lop 
away  and  you  sure  leave  the  Impression  that 
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you  don't  like  Mr  Fish  Must  admit  you  got 
In  some  wicked  jabs  (with  both  hands,  too). 
But  theyTe  all  old  stuff.  Sound  stifpicic  isly 
like  those  we've  heard  in  years  befi  r-  9r 
nobody  can  accuse  you  of  not  tryiH.^ 
It  does  look  to  us  like  a  lot  of  shadow  boding 
and  good  energy  wasted. 

"In  concluding  your  tirade  you  u  :<      : 
possible   that   any    Intelligent   voter    ... 
Twenty-sixth  Congressional  District  Is  wil 
to  have  Kamilt'  v  F;-:r  ?o  back  to  Congress? 

••It   may    be.    .M:       .Mumford.   that    we   ar.e 
powTful  Ignorant  in  this  neck  of  t;      -x    :  ds 
•but  up  here  we  ]u«t  ask  a  man  to  be  ;.-.:i.ral 
and  honest  in  his  convictions  and  stick  to 
good  old  United  States  first,  last,  and  all 
time.     We  don't  hold  that  he  can  never  r:i 
a  mistake.    'We  Just  give  him  credit  if  l.t  r- ' 
In  and   patches  and  comes  out  with   a   J  ■  :: 
average  1 

'•And.  NLr^-  Mumlord.  that's  Just,  wh>j  us 
pow  rful  'gnorant  folks  up  here  not  only  I  are 
willing  to  have    }l^\\'  Fish  back  In  Conere's 
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Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  Speak  :'  ■.;-.i''.  : 
to  extend  my  remarks  a:  ":.•    Re  cf 
am   reprinting  herewith   a  copy   ot 
remarks  a.s  they  appear   in  th-   ■- :^i  ;a, 
proceedings  of  the  twentieth  anr.  ;  il 
vention  of  the  Izaak  Walton  Lea£:i: 
America,  which  recently  held  its  nat;. 
tonvention  in  the  La  Salle  Hotel.  (Jhi- 
cago.  under  the  leadership  of  P.*  - 
Tappan  Gregory,  of  Chicago.    T..  - 
marts  deal  primarily  with  the  irr.r 
subject  of  pollution  control  which    s  a 
subject  to  which  this  House  has  dev(ited 
considerable  time  and  study. 

President  Grfgort    Probably  no  voice 
been  heard  with  greater  effect  on  the  su 
of  pure  water  than  the  stanchest  suppc^t 
we  have  in   the  Halls  of   Congress,   the 
thorlty  of  legislation,  a  long-time  loyal 
ber   of    the    league,    tht    Honorable    Kv: 
MuNDT.  of  South  Dakota,  who  will  «p-    .-; 
on  p'lre  wafer    vital  in  war 

Hon    Karl   E     Munot    Mj     President 
ladies  and   gentlemen  of   the  Izaak   Wajl 
League.  I  have  locked  forward  to  this 
slon   with   considerable   anticipation   as 
as  with  some  skepticicm.   because  up 
aoout   4   oclock  yesterday  it   didn't   loc; 
though   it   was  going   to  be  possible   to 
away  to  be  here.    But  the  legislative  situ:. 
down  in  Washington  developed  insofar 
cwii   particular   Interests   w^re   concerne 
such  a  wa>  that  I  cculd  be  here  to  help 
commemorate  this  fine  tw-^ntieth  celebrajt 
of  the  b.rth  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 

Ther*:  are  Just  any  number  of  reasons 
I  am  happy  to  have  a  small  part  in  the 
gram  of  this  twen'^ieth  anniversary  con  • 
tion.    One  of  them  sits  at  my  right,  my 
friend    Tap   Gregory,  who  has  dene   ^u 
splendid  Job  tn  this  very  difficult  y\   :    : 
tlnumg   the    progress   of   the   Izaak    W. 
League      And  the  rest  of  them  are 
cuf    throughout   the  audience   in   a   hodt   of 
friends  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  iieet 
In  the  16  years  I  have  belonged  to  this  r 
■ation.  and  the  many  conventions  v.  I. 
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have  attended,  and  the  repetitious  patience 
which  you  have  shown  in  putting  me  on  ycur 
program  under  one  pretext  or  another  year 
jfer  year  after  year. 

I  am  ashamed  of  myself  In  accepting  this 
invitation  to  be  here  again  because  I  have 
appeared  in  almost  every  kind  of  camouflage 
from  first  coming  as  a  comedian  some  12  or 
14  years  ago  when  we  had  the  Outdoor 
Sportsmen's  Roundup  over  in  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  to  having  to  pinch  hit  down  In  Wash- 
ington last  year  as  a  banquet  speaker  on 
about  an  hour's  notiCe  for  thr  inimitable 
Preston  Bradley,  whom  I  certainly  expect  to 
hear  tonight. 

I  am  glad  to  talk  to  an  Izaak  Walton 
L-  ague  organization  because  I  am  convinced 
at  least  when  I  am  doing  that,  that  I  am 
talking  to  a  group  which  always  has  its  eyes 
looking  toward  the  rising  sun — not  a  Jap- 
anese rising  sun.  but  that  good  old  sunrise  of 
America,  where  new  ideas  and  new  themes 
and  new  thecries  and  new  progress  come 
from. 

I  know  that  j-ou  are  not  like  the  Italians 
that  Governor  Sarle  recently  told  about  before 
a  congressional  group  of  which  I  happened  to 
be  a  member.  As  you  know,  ex-Governor 
Earle  of  Pennsylvania  was  our  ambassador  to 
Sofia,  in  Bulgaria,  at  the  time  that  the  Nazis 
walked  through  the  Balkans,  and  he  was  tell- 
ing us  that  while  the  Bulgarians  are  the  allies 
of  the  Nazis,  still,  they  are  not  too  proud  of 
their  associates  and  especially  are  they 
somewhat  skeptical  of  the  fighting  ability  of 
their  allies  down  In  the  boot  of  Italy. 

And  he  said  that  when  you  get  a  few  Bul- 
garian cfQcers  3ff  to  the  side  and  engage  in 
a  little  elbow-bending  with  them,  after  look- 
ing under  the  table  and  around  in  the  cor- 
ners to  be  sure  nobody  is  listening,  they 
really  break  down  and  tell  you  the  truth, 
and  he  said  that  the  Bulgarian  officers  have 
worked  out  this  piece  of  Balkan  humcr 
which  I  am  certain  does  not  apply  to  the 
membership  ol'  the  Izaak  Walton  League 

He  savs  tha".  the  Balkans  report  that  the 
H-nry  Ford  ol  Italy  has  recently  developed 
u  new  Italian  tank  of  which  the  Italians  are 
very  proud,  and  the  Balkan  officers  insist 
that  this  new  Italian  tank  has  four  si*eds, 
three  speeds  backward  and  one  speed  ahead. 
[Laughter  I  And  he  said  he  asked  the  Bal- 
kan officers  how  come  that  they  had  any 
spe^d  ahead,  and  he  said.  'Some  day  they 
are  afraid  they  might  be  attacked  from  the 
rear."     |  Laughter.! 

I  know  that  we  don't  have  that  difficulty 
In  the  Izaak  V'altcn  League,  because  we  have 
been  attacke<l  repeatedly  from  front  and 
rear  and  from  leit  and  right  flank  and  in 
spite  of  It  all,  this  organization  born  20 
years  acto,  ban  moved  steadily  forward  with 
an  ever-increasing  program  and  coming  to 
have  steadily  a  more  important  part  in  the 
place  of  national  affairs  in  this  Government. 

I  was  thinking  as  I  was  coming  in  on  the 
train  last  night,  that  probably  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  Is  one  of  the  good  war  babies 
of  the  last  war.  because  I  can  see  that  had 
there  been  no  war  in  1914-18,  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility that  there  might  not  have  been  any 
Izaak  Walton  League,  because  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  destructlcnists,  the  gieed 
and  the  selfishness  of  the  polluters  and  the 
despoilers  during  the  period  of  the  last  war, 
so  extensively  and  completely  destroyed  na- 
ture In  Its  original  habitat  that  under  the 
leadership  and  guidance  of  Will  Dilg  and 
the  rest  of  the  54  original  Waltcnians.  some 
20  years  ago.  shortly  after  the  World  War. 
America  looked  around  over  the  series  of 
crimes  that  man  had  committecT  to  his  own 
homeland  under  the  guise  of  national  defense 
and  war,  and  organized  this  splendid  con- 
servation organization. 

CONSERVA'nON   CHALLENGE 

And  new  we  are  confronted  with  a  serious 
challenge,  ycu  and  I,  as  conservationists,  to 
see  whether  during  a  war  In  which  there  Is  a 


Nation-wide  comprehensive  conservation  or- 
ganization, whether  through  our  vis. on  and 
our  leadership  and  our  persistehcy,  and  tbove 
all  our  courage,  because  it  Is  going  to  require 
courage  at  times,  whether  during  this  war  we 
have  the  ability  to  prevent  seme  of  tht  ter- 
rific crimes  against  nature  short -sightcdly 
committed  during  the  last  war. 

I  didn't  get  to  hear  all  of  the  remarks  cf 
my  good  friend.  Bill  Finley,  but  I  did  hear 
enough  so  that  I  cat)  offer  a  hearty  "Anen" 
to  the  fact  that  we  as  American  citizens  can- 
not rely  simply  upon  engineering  brains  to 
determine  which  projects  are  commendable 
and  which  projects  are  unjustifiable.  Engi- 
neers are  fine  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
a  project:  engineers  are  splendid  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  project  is  practicable,  whether 
It  will  do  the  thing  which  it  sets  out  to  do 
But  the  province  of  an  engineer  Is  not  to 
determine  upon  the  advisability  of  a  project 
because  many  a  feasible  project  is  highly 
inadvisable. 

In  my  country  out  in  South  Dakota  and 
the  general  area  of  the  Ikiidwest.  during  the 
last  war  we  drained  away  an  untold  number 
of  little  lakes  and  swamps  and  pools  and 
puddles  because  some  engineer  said  that  it 
could  be  done,  and  because  engineers  were 
not  so  much  In  demand  In  that  war  as  they 
are  in  this  war.  they  not  only  said  In  the 
capacity  of  consultants.  "Yes,  this  can  be 
done."  but  In  the  capacity  of  protagcnists 
for  a  Job  for  themselves,  they  said.  •I.  can 
be  and  it  should  be  done  "  And  todaj  still 
In  my  country,  In  some  areas,  we  are  saffer- 
Ing  from  a  shortage  of  water  becaiise  engi- 
neers rather  than  farsighted  conservationists 
developed  the  public  policy  toward  water 
during  the  last  war. 

I  am  glad,  too,  that  as  Al  Day  pointed  out, 
in  this  war  some  consideration  is  being  given 
at  least  to  the  importance  of  conservation,  at 
least  in  an  advisory  capacity.  We  have  this 
representation  with  the  War  Department  ad- 
vising and  indicating  what  It  is  well  to  be 
done  from  the  standpoint  of  conservation. 

THE  JOB   AHEAD 

There  is  some  hope,  although  there  is  no 
certainty,  there  is  still  some  hope  tha*.  dur- 
ing this  war  here  on  the  home  front  the 
army  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  will  te  able 
to  hold  the  citadel  of  nature  against  a'  least 
some  of  the  worst  enemies  likely  to  attack 
us  here  at  home. 

We  had  made  a  lot  of  progress  in  this 
organization  before  this  war  broke  out.  It 
seems  sometimes  that  here  in  the  work  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  and  in  the  work  of 
conservation  we  sort  of  suffer  from  that  old 
legendary  tale  of  the  Greeks,  which  ttey  re- 
ferred to  as  the  curse  of  Sisyphus  Ycu  will 
recall  that  Sisyphus  was  commanded  by  the 
head  god  of  Olympus  to  be  punish'-d  for 
crimes  which  he  had  committed,  and  his 
punishment  was  that  he  was  condemned  for 
life  to  the  task  ^f  pu.shlng  a  big  rock  up  to 
the  top  cf  a  mountain,  and  every  time  he 
neared  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  it  was 
ordained  that  the  rock  should  roll  down  to 
the  bottom  again,  and  Sisyphus  woulci  once 
again  have  to  begin  the  laborious  tsisk  of 
pushing  that  giant  rock  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain 

I  think  that  In  part  at  least  the  cxssse  of 
Sisyphus  has  attached  itself  to  the  cause  of 
conservation  in  America.  Just  as  wt  were 
nearing  the  crest.  Just  as  some  of  these  fine 
things  outlined  for  ycu  as  tangible  accom- 
plishments by  Al  Day  had  been  achieved, 
just  when  waterfowl  were  being  brough'  back. 
Just  when  the  Hou.se  of  Reprtsentati\es  lor 
the  first  time  in  American  history  in  ii  roll- 
call  vote  hiis  passed  a  national  antipollution 
law.  J«5t/v,'hen  America  was  becoming  alert 
to  the  fact  that  the  conservation  of  nature 
is  terrifically  important,  we  find  that,  due 
to  the  exigencies  of  war,  we  are  bound  to 
find  that  progress  retracted  a  bit — pulled  back 
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a  bit — because,  do  what  we  can.  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  situation  are  such  that  some  of 
the  progress  we  have  made  is  bound  to  be 
lost.  Some  of  the  appropriations  which  have 
been  going  out  for  work  in  conservation  and 
In  game  management  are  bound  to  be  needed 
for  the  more  important  business  of  the  mo- 
ment of  winning  this  terrific  war  In  which 
we  find  ourselves  engaged. 

Our  Job,  then,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  to  limit 
this  loss  to  the  barest  possible  minimum,  to 
yield  where  it  is  patriotic  to  yield,  to  concede 
where  it  is  imperative  we  must,  but  not  a 
step  further  than  that. 

I  don't  think  there  is  a  man  or  woman  in 
the  room— and  I  am  mighty  glad  that  there 
are  so  many  ladles  here  representing  the  finer 
aspects  of  Waltonism  and  representing  the 
"red-hat  brigade  of  Indiana  women  who  are 
doing  such  a  good  Job  over  there  in  the 
Hoosier  State — I  don't  think  there  is  a  man 
or  woman  in  the  room  today  who  would  say, 
If  it  were  necessary  to  say  it,  that  Uncle  Sam 
could  not  take  every  leaf,  every  limb,  every 
trunk,  and  every  root  of  every  tree  ol  Amer- 
ica and  chop  them  down,  if  chop  them  down 
he  must  to  win  this  war  I  don't  think  a 
person  would  object  to  that.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  I  don't  think  there  should  be  a 
person  In  our  organization  who  would  say 
to  Uncle  Sam  that  he  can.  without  our  pro- 
test, take  a  single  leaf  from  a  single  tree 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  In  order 
to  further  the  progress  of  this  war.  1  Ap- 
plause I 

We  don't  want  any  .short-sighted,  ava- 
ricious, greedy  Interests  to  utilize  this  war 
unnecessarily  as  a  means  for  tearing  down  the 
conservation  activities  which  have  so  labori- 
ously been  established  and  advanced  in  the 
past  20  years — longer  than  that,  but  at  least 
particularly  in  the  last  20  years,  when  the 
Izaak  '\^'alton  League  of  America  has  been  in 
the  vanguard  carrying  the  flag,  advancing  the 
cause  of  conservation. 

All  of  America  today  has  at  last  awakened 
to  the  thing  for  which  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  has  stood  since  Its  Inception.  Our 
Ideal  of  conservation  has  become  the  theme  of 
America  today.  Everybody  is  interest  in 
conservation  now.  People  are  saving  paper 
and  sugar  and  cotton  and  aluminum  and  oil 
and  rubber  and  almost  every  conceivable 
thing  which  is  available  to  the  use  of  civiliza- 
tion. Conservation  'Is  a  popular  thing  these 
days  and  I  think  that  we  as  Waltcnians  can 
take  a  little  Justifiable  pride  in  the  fact  that 
It  was  this  organization  that  set  out  20  years 
ago  to  sell  the  idea  to  America  that  con.serva- 
tion  was  a  patriotic  policy.  And  lots  of  Amer- 
icans who  scoffed  at  us  2  years  ago  and  18 
months  ago  and  a  year  ago  are  today  very 
articulate  in  upholding  and  advancing  the 
values  and  the  principles  of  conservation. 

In  other  words,  America  today,  as  a  whcle. 
Is  practicing  what  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  has  been  preaching  for  almost  a 
quarter  cf  a  century.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  while  w-e  practice  conservation  new,  of 
those  very  obvious  things  that  we  all  know 
that  we  must  save  to  win  this  war,  you  and  I 
should  spend  some  time  pointing  cut  that 
this  policy  of  conservation,  which  is  so  ob- 
viously needed  in  rubber  and  in  tin  and  in 
steel,  that  this  policy  of  conservation  which 
anybody  recognizes  now  from  the  standpoint 
of  these  obvicus  resources,  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  ever  before  In  ovir  history  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  application  to 
those  other  resources  not  quite  as  obvious  to 
the  laj-man  as  the  products  I  have  mentioned; 
and  the  Iznak  Walton  League  has  a  responsi- 
bility in  that  connection. 

SOLTICE  OF  S-rRENGTH 

I  think  that  high  on  the  priority  list  of 
things  to  be  conserved  which  the  average 
citizen  may  not  recognize  as  necessitating 
conservation  quite  so  much  as  the  others,  is 
the  element  assigned  to  me  as  my  topic  for 
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this  afternoon,  the  element,  if    you  please.  . 
of  pure  v.ater. 

There  are  roughly  two  sul^ects  which  you 
can  give  a  speaker  on  which  he  finds  it  very 
difficult  to  speak  or  to  build  a  reasonable 
speech  One  is  a  topic  which  is  so  difficult 
to  establish  and  so  hard  to  prove  that  the 
challenge  is  too  great  and  a  si>eaker  cannot 
hope  to  meet  it  in  the  15  or  20  minutes  as- 
signed to  him.  The  other  topic  is  the  one 
that  is  so  ob<ious,  the  one  that  is  so  logical, 
the  one  that  explains  itself  and  proves  itself 
so  readily  that  a  speaker  finds  himself  cir- 
cumscribed so  there  aren't  very  many  things 
that  he  can  say  because  merely  to  state  the 
subject  Pure  Water  in  Wartime  is  to  ray 
mind  to  prove  the  thesis.  It  is  that  logical. 
It  is  almost  like  assigning  a  speaker  the  sub- 
ject to  establish  the  validity  of  the  mathe- 
matical principle  that  two  times  two  equal 
four  It  is  a  difficult  subject  on  which  to 
talk,  because  it  is  so  obviously  authentic 

I  think  the  fact  that  pure  water  has  a  very 
Important  place  to  play  In  wartime  is  almost 
as  easily  demonstrable  as  the  mathematical 
formula"  that  two  times  two  equal  four,  be- 
cause almost  since  the  beginning  of  human 
history  when  man  first  started  going  to  war 
against  man.  pure  water  has  always  been  an 
element  In  the  protective  si^ns  cf  defense  and 
In  the  attacking  signs  of  offense 

Way  back  when  the  Crusaders  were  be- 
sieging Jerusalem,  in  the  year  1099  anno 
Domini,  their  attack  was  made  primarily  upan 
the  water  supply  of  Jerusalem  because  they 
recognized  that  regardless  of  how  hungry  a 
man  can  get  and  still  fight,  if  you  can  make 
him  thirsty  enough" he  will  surrender  Even 
MacArthur  would  have  to  surrender  if  they 
could  get  him  thirsty  enough  for  water. 

They  recognized,  too,  that  pure  water  is  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  military  strength 
and  that  that  army,  that  battalion  of  fight- 
ers who  can  quench  their  thirst  with  pure 
water  are  stronger  by  far  than  any  group  of 
attackers  who  have  to  rely  upon  some  other 
substance  to  quench  their  thirst  or  who  can- 
not find  available  pure  water 

Pompey  defeated  King  Mithridates  by  at- 
tacking his  source  of  water  supply.  Some 
place  here  In  Illinois  there  is  a  geographical 
pin  prick  known  as  Starved  Rock,  111.,  where 
the  Illinois  Indians  were  reduced  by  the 
white  man  after  every  other  means  had 
failed,  because  the  white  man  succeeded  in 
contaminating  and  destroying  the  water 
supply  of  the  Illinois  Indians 

You  recall  the  Spanish -American  War, 
when  many  American  soldiers  died  of  ty- 
phoid and  dysentery  and  other  diseases  com- 
ing from  contaminated  sources  of  drinking 
water,  until  the  statistics  of  that  war  indi- 
cate as  many  men  dying  of  disease  as  were 
killed  by  the  bullets  of  the  enemy. 

Now  those  wars  antedated  modern  history 
with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  but  the  principle  Is  Just  as  clear-cut 
today  as  it  was  back  in  the  days  of  the  siege 
on  Jerusalem 

You  know  without  my  mentioning  It  that 
Hong  Kcng  fell  primarily  in  this  war  because 
the  Japs  were  able  to  destroy  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the  holders  of  Hong  Kong.  The  great- 
est fortress  in  the  Pacific  fell  p*marily  be- 
cause at  Singapore  there  was  no  adeqtiate 
provision  made  for  a  self-sustained  water 
supply.  And  when  the  Japs  had  driven  the 
British  from  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  had 
captured  their  primary  source.":  of  water  sup- 
ply and  the  catch  basins  proved  insufficient, 
both  to  provide  water  for  the  population  and 
something  with  which  to  quench  the  flames 
at  Singapore  caused  by  the  incendiary  bomb- 
ers, the  spirit  and  the  heart  of  battle  was 
gone  out  of  the  defenders  of  Singapore,  and 
that  great  fortress  was  lost  to  our  side  cf  the 
war. 

Bombay,  India,  we  are  told,  Is  In  Jeopf.rdy 
today  In  part  because  the  Japanese  know  the 
sources  of  water  supply  for  Bombay  and  are 


making  preparations  to  attack  the  source  of 
that  life-giving  fluid.  And  in  Sidney.  Aus- 
tralia, a  place  that  we  are  resolved  to  hold,  a 
place  to  which  we  have  sent  one  of  the  great- 
est commanding  generals  ever  turned  cut 
under  the  American  color  ,  we  find  again 
something  that  even  a  MacArthur  cannot  re- 
place— a  danger  that  the  source  of  water 
supply  can  be  either  captured  or  bombed  or 
destroyed  or  polluted. 

Pure  water  in  wartime?  Tremendously 
important.  Izaak  Walton  Leaguer-^  preaching 
the  cause  of  pure  water.  Izaak  Walton  Lea- 
guers condemning  the  practices  of  pollution, 
are  not  obstructionists  They  are  preaching 
the  preservation  and  protection  of  one  of  the 
essential  life-giving  elements  in  any  military 
science — defense  of  the  source  of  pure  water. 

We  do  not  expect  to  be  attacked  in  America, 
but  in  a  highly  unpredictable  war  such  as 
this,  no  man  can  he  sure  today  if  he  cares  to 
say  It,  that  no  city  or  no  State  or  no  coast 
or  no  fortress  or  no  harbor  in  America  can 
ever  be  attacked.  Certainly  suicide  bombers 
can,  if  they  will,  attack  certain  areas.  Sabo- 
teurs can  attack  them  from  within,  and  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  trace  too  far  in  advance  the 
course  of  a  war  as  large  and  as  extensive  and 
as  complicated  as  this  one 

ACHXLLES'   HEEL 

This  we  know.  The  Achilles'  heel  of  New 
York  City  is  probably  the  aqueduct  giving  the 
people  of  New  York  City  the  pure  water  which 
they  catch  in  the  mountains  and  preserve  in 
the  reservoirs  and  transport  to  the  city  in  the 
aqueduct.  This  we  know.  The  Achilles'  heel 
of  Los  Angeles  is  probably  that  long  aqueduct 
extending  clear  over  to  the  Colorado  River  to 
capture  for  the  peop]e  of  Los  Angeles  the  life- 
giving  water  essential  either  for  its  civillaa 
populace  or  for  the  withstanding  of  a  siege, 
should  anybody  attempt  to  besiege  Los 
Angeles. 

This  we  know.  Already  down  In  Washing- 
ton, they  have  had  as  many  as  a  hundred 
men  under  the  Office  ol  Civilian  Defense — 
which  happily  doesn't  spend  all  of  Its  time 
with  fan  dancing  and  monitors  of  tiddiey- 
winks  (laughter)— have  had  as  many  as  a 
hundred  men  standing  guard  on  the  conduits 
providing  the  pure  water  for  the  Capital  of 
America,  for  the  seat  of  government,  for  the 
one  spot  of  hope  in  all  the  world  for  all  the 
people  of  all  the  United  Nations 

And  this  we  know  too:  That  if  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York  and  Washington,  and  any 
number  of  other  cities  that  we  could  name 
had  followed  tWe  doctrine  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  down  through  the  years  and  pro- 
vided for  a  close-up  water  supply,  unpol- 
luted, flowing  from  a  stream  or  cut  of  a 
river,  there  wouldn't  t>€  that  Jeopardy  and 
that  hazard  today  which  comes  to  cities 
which  pollute  the  source  of  water  close  fct 
home  and  project  aqueducts  far  afield  in 
order  to  bring  it  up  from  other  communi- 
ties which  have  been  more  considerate  cf  the 
welfare  of  society  than  the  polluting  popu- 
lace of  that  particular  center  of  population. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  a  long  time  ago 
pointed  the  way  to  correct  the  evils  of  pollu- 
tion, to  correct  them  at  their  source,  close 
at  home,  making  pure  water  available  to  the 
people  living  in  the  cities. 

On  the  way  up  to  the  platform  today.  Ken 
Reid  handed  me  a  news  release  which  he  is 
issuing  this  afternoon,  which  should  appear, 
I  hope,  in  some  of  the  Chicago  new!=papers 
tonight,  perhaps  all  of  them  tonight  and  to- 
morrow morning  It  deals  with  a  subject 
which  I  am  awfully  glad  he  put  into  his  news 
release  because  eating  breakfast  on  the  train 
this  morning.  I  read  an  editorial  In  the  Chi- 
cago Sun  which  enunciated  a  rather  weird 
theory.  It  seemed  to  me.  It  blamed  people 
everywhere  except  in  Chicago  for  the  fact 
that  here  almost  a  million  and  a  half  peo- 
ple in  the  South  Side  of  the  city  are  threat- 
ened  by   disease   from   contaminated   water 
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b€cau9e  cf  the  fact  that  the-.  -  r  =  -^  to 
get  rid  of  the  sewage  dump<:a  ..^Jv-  wt  Illi- 
nois drainage  system  by  the  city  of  CMcago. 

And  so  this  new»»paper  editorial  wr  '•  n- 
demned  the  people  of  Michigan  and 
pie  of  Wisconsin  and  the  people  of  I|iiio.s 
and  the  people  of  Ohio,  and  the  pe^  " 
Indiana,  and  of  New  York  State  becio. 
wouldn  t  let  them  pump  out  of  tht 
Lakes  enough  water  so  that  they  o^uldl  wash 
th«  pollution  down  out  of  the  unmediate 
Ticinity  of  Chicago  and  Qoet  It  down  U  their 
neighbors  downstream  so  that  the;. 
BxiScT  from  the  poiluiiou  instead  of  t 
pie  of  Chicago. 

It  is  that  kind  of  short -Sighted,  avar  cioua. 
•elfish  policy   which  has  built  the  pol 
menace  cf  America.    The   idea  of  c! 
your  sewage   in   the   stream  closest   a 
ar.d  then  floating  it  down  tc  the  uu«v.^ 
neighbors  downstream.  Is  a  real  men. 

I  want  to  read  a  passage  or  two  frcni  what 
1  think  Is  a  might  courageous  and  ccm  nend 
able  statement  gotten  cut  by  our  goci^  con 
aervation  duectcr.  Ken  Reid 

Speaking  ot  this  problem  of  diverting 
Irom  the  Great  Lakes,  which  the  other 
•ay   should   be  kept   there   because  sh 
Is  important.  I  don't  know  whether 
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Ch.cago  has  a  responslblHty  to  find 
other  scheme  for  cleaning  up  Its  own 
tlon  t)esides  steahng  the  water  cut 
system  of  lakes,  wheiher  it  Is  needed  <lr  not. 
It  has  no  monopoly  on  the  Great  La  tes  of 
America,  that  great,  big  aquatic  pc  nt  cf 
friendship  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States 

This  paper  and  this  city.  If  this  paper 
epeaies  for  this  city,  apparently  woi  Id  be 
willing  to  jeopardize  the  friendship  c:  Can 
ada  even,  rather  than  to  establish  a  cosily 
but  necessary  corrective  of  the  pc  lution 
problem  here  at  heme  And  so  they  fcl<ndiy 
tirge  that  they  be  given  the  water  oi 
and  of  America  to  cure  their  prr"-.-  i;  and 
Ken  Reid  wisely  says,  in  part:  A  r.  •  it  is 
true  that  the  recommended  divtrc.cn  would 
tend  to  bring  temporary  relief  to  Chicago,  it 
would  In  no  sense  xorrect  the  basic  ti  ouble 
The  pollution  would  still  be  there  In  undi- 
minished quantity,  and  the  diversion  would 
merely  carry  it  away  from  Chicago  t  r!  r-.c 
communities  In  the  Dlinois  River  c,  i. 
system  farther  down  It  would  nertiy 
•mount  to  passins  the  buck  to  inioceut 
downstream  victims  ' 

And  then  he  reiterates  that  theme  sfcng  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  on  the  sub.  ect  of 
pollution  He  says.  "The  only  ^a•.::  'tory 
and  ptrmanent  solution  to  a:  .  p  ution 
^  m    IS    to   correc:    -V-     poliuticn    at    its 

^  .  '  "  That  Is  the  i:.--w^r  for  the  people 
oi  the  city  of  Chicago,  second  r  ^  ;• .  city 
in  America,  which  informed  ciliz<  :.c-  ic  .cw  or 
can  find  It  In  their  favorite  papers  n  the 
morning,  if  the  papers  will  print  the  truth  as 
written  for  them  on  thi>-  27th  day  of  March 
by  Ken  Reid  cf  the  Izaak  Walton  League 

He    says   further:    "The    industrial    |*T,stcs 
that  are  complained  of  are  not  r 
Ing  America's  war  efforts  by  end..;.^f;  ,1. 
health  of  1.400.000  citizens  but  by  duTiping 
these   wastes    untreated    Into    publi^ 
many  byproducts  important  to  .Amer: 
effort  are  being  lost 

PTJRK  WATER   e>..->f  .MTiAL 

Now  that  America  is  at  long  last  aw 
to  the  importance  of  conservation  so  t 
are  saving  your  toothpaste  tubes,  so 
are  saving  the  tinroil  cfl  your  cigarette 
agei,  so  that  you  are  saving  your  yest 
newspapers,  certainly  now  is  a  good  t 
1  '  h  the  importance  of  saving  th 
•^         <  essential  to  the  life  of  this  Re 

Now.  t  don't  think  that  this  is  a 
lariy  opportune  time  to  crowd  for  leg 
down  in  Washington,  because  the  comiji 
down  there  are  so  busy,  the  various 
mtiiti  of  g^Jvernment  are  so  bu^y,  I  am 
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it  is  almost  a  superhuman  hope  to  expect  that 
honest  attention  would  be  paid  to  our  pollu- 
tion bill  which  we  succeeded  In  passing 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress. 

But  neither  is  it  the  time  to  give  up  the 
fight  and  to  run  down  the  flag.  Now  certainly 
Is  the  time  to  preach  to  communities  like 
Chicago  the  fact  that  pollution  must  be  cor- 
rected at  the  sctirce.  Now  might  be  a  good 
time  to  call  a  few  spades  by  their  correct 
name  and  begin  getting  the  people  of  the 
country  awakened  to  the  fact  that  as  soon  as 
the  time  becomes  opportune  we  have  got  to 
meet  this  pcllutlon  problem  on  a  Nation-wide 
front. 

Oh.  we  Americans  are  learning  a  lot  ol 
things  these  years.  Most  of  them  are  pretty 
expensive  le.ssons.  Some  cf  them  we  cant 
quite  understand  as  yet.  but  we  are  writing 
a  lot  of  evidence  into  the  books  which  some 
day  Is  golni^  to  prove  a  highly  Informative 
course  of  study  for  future  generations. 

STOCK   Pn.Z  OF  DEMOCTIACT 

Take,  for  example.  America's  glaring  blind 
spot  on  the  subject  of  conservation — a  great 
Republic  o:!  educated  people  announcing 
blandly  to  the  world.  'By  George,  we  are  going 
to  be — in  fa:t,  we  £ire — the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy. "  before  we  had  consulted  with  the  con- 
servationists to  discover  the  terriSc  fact  which 
everybody  now  knows,  that  you  can't  be  an 
arsenal  of  democracy  until  and  unless  you 
also  become  the  stock  pile  of  democracy — an 
American  biind  spot. 

No  voice  outside  of  conservation  circles  was 
lifted  to  say.  "Huw  are  you  going  to  have  an 
arsenal  if  the  Japanese  conuol  the  rubber 
from  which  you  are  going  to  build  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  iirsenal?  "  Nobody  else  said.  "Hew 
are  you  goiag  to  be  an  arsenal  if  somebody 
else  conlroL'.  the  tin  which  you  need  to  make 
the  products  that  the  arsenal  sliould  belch 
forth.' " 

There  is  a  corollary  to  being  an  arsenal  of 
democracy,  and  that  is  being  a  stock  pile  of 
democracy  iis  well  And  while  I  don't  know 
of  anything  more  dangerous  in  America  today 
for  any  man  in  public  life  to  do  than  make  a 
prophecy.  I  am  at  least  going  to  express  a 
wish  that  after  this  war  is  over  America  will 
emerge  in  control  of  stock  piles  enough  so  we 
can  be  a  self -sustained  arsenal  of  democracy. 
Then  if  the  rest  of  the  world  starts  a  war  we 
shall  have  the  machinery  and  the  men  and 
the  managerial  ability  to  produce  and  the 
stock  piles  tj  supply  a  predominance  of  power 
in  every  branch  of  military  might. 

But  we  must  remember  that  all  of  our  ma- 
chinery and  management  stands  us  In  little 
stead  if  we  don't  have  along  with  that  the 
stock  pile  to  feed  the  Incoming  end  of  the 
production  line.  We  Americans,  with  typical 
zeal,  patting  ourselves  on  the  back  as  we  love 
to  do  so  well,  thinking  in  terms  of  the  thing 
coming  off  the  end  of  the  production  line, 
kept  a  blind  spot  up  in  front  of  us  about  the 
Importance  of  feeding  in  the  raw  supplies  at 
the  Incoming  end. 

:  .  -^  the  theory  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
Lt.._  which  doesn't  practice  conservation 
strictly  because  of  Its  sentimental  attach- 
ments, which  doesn't  believe  In  conserving 
Just  for  the  sake  of  being  conserved,  which 
doesn't  say,  "Let's  see  how  many  ducks  we 
can  raise  so  that  we  can  find  out  how  many 
ducks  we  can  raise."  or,  "Let's  see  how  many 
fish  we  can  plant  so  that  we  can  see  how 
,many  fish  can  live  In  a  stream."  but  frankly 
says,  "Let's  conserve  dutks  so  there  can  be 
better  hunting.  Let's  conserve  water  fowl 
and  build  new  habitat  and  Increase  their 
breeding  places  so  that  boys  and  girls  com- 
ing after  us  can  also  see  the  bird  In  the  air, 
so  that  they  can  also  put  a  gun  to  their 
shoulder  and  have  that  Inimitable  fun  of 
hunting  ducks  and  geese  In  America." 

I  like  the  :heory  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
which  says  of  the  fishing  situation.  "Let's 
plant  fish  su  there  will  be  a  larger  proportion 


cf  fish  to  wfiter  In  America,  so  the  Qihermen 
can  have  better  luck.  Let's  appropriate 
some  money  to  engage  in  some  sclen-iflc  op- 
erations to  study  the  habluts  of  llsh  and 
how  they  can  be  raised  In  greater  abundance 
BO  that  boys  and  girls  coming  after  us  can 
better  enjoy  the  advanUges  of  fishi  ig '/ 

If  all  that  the  Izaak  Walton  League  did 
was  to  practice  conservation  for  thf  fun  of 
being  a  conservationist,  I  wouldn't  l*  much 
Interested.  I  don't  care  very  much  whether 
or  not  they  are  going  to  have  a  certain  species 
of  fish  down  here  in  the  aquarium  in  Chi- 
cago for  a  man  to  look  at  20  years  from  now. 
if  there  Isn't  any  opportunity  for  i  fellow 
to  throw  a  bent  pin  and  an  angle  worm  into 
a  pool  some  place  and  try  to  catch  tliat  kind 
of  fish  some  place  In  the  world 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  this:  I 
like  the  Izaak  Walton  League  be<-ause  it 
preached  20  years  ago  the  doctrine  America 
Is  trying  to  learn  today,  and  that  Is,  conser- 
vation is  important  only  when  it  provides  for 
the  wise  utilization  of  the  thing  w'lich  has 
been  conserved.  Only  when  we  pre  vide  for 
using  the  natural  resources  for  a  public  cause 
does  conservation  in  my  opinion  Justify  It- 
self. -^ 

This  war  Is  teaching  us  some  things  about 
that,  teaching  us  how  to  utilize  mo.e  wisely 
and  more  extensively  for  the  public  welfare, 
and  that  Is  a  broad  term  and  an  Iriportant 
one.  teaching  us  hew  to  utilize  for  tie  public 
welfare  the  natural  resources  of  America,  and 
in  anv  portion  of  the  world  over  which  Amer- 
ican influence  Is  now  or  is  destined  to  become 
predottiinant. 

It  has  taught  us  to  go  out  in  my  E  tate.  for 
example,  and  quU  conserving  In  a  bank  of 
clay  the  largest  manganese  deposit  5  in  the 
world,  and  has  taught  tis  to  use  the  Wal- 
tonlan  approach  of  utilizing  that  mimganese 
for  the  public  good. 

It  has  taught  us.  belatedly,  as  «'e  drive 
cautiously  along  on  steadily  thinning  tires, 
to  utilize  the  natural  resources  of  America, 
combined  with  the  chemical  genius  uf  Amer- 
ica, to  make  synthetic  rubber  of  oui  own  so 
that  nature  can  contribute  of  her  bounty 
here  at  home  to  the  public  welfare. 

It  has  taught  us  to  utilize  natural  resources 
and  abandoned  zinc  mines  In  Wisconsin.  It 
has  taught  us  to  wish  we  had  iitiliied  more 
wisely  the  timber  of  America  when  ruthless 
lumber  bjirons  were  chopping  it  down  and 
letting  the  stumps  survive  It  has  t  lught  xis 
to  wish  we  had  Insisted,  as  some  E^lropeans 
aid,  that  >i.u  can't  chop  down  or  sww  down 
a  tree  unless  you  plant  a  new  one  to  take 
its  place. 

RFSERVOniS    OF   STRENGTH 

I  think  America  Is  indebted  to  tte  sound 
approach  to  the  program  of  conservation 
preached  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the 
theory  tha'  we  shouid  conserve  what  we  have 
In  order  to  utilize  It  wisely,  that  we  should 
replenish,  that  we  should  rebuild,  that  we 
should  restore,  not  because  rcplerilshment 
and  rebuilding  and  restorement  an;  fun  in 
themJselves.  and  they  are,  but  because  that 
will  contrioute  a  great  reservoir  of  strength 
and  of  happiness  and  of  recreatlomJ  oppor- 
tunity to  the  future. 

I  Uke  that  theory,  that  approach  to  con- 
servation which  the  Izaak  Walton  League  is 
married  to. 

I  think  perhaps  my  time  has  run  over,  and 
I-  am  drifting  away  from  the  subject  ol 
slm.ply  pure  water  In  wartime,  but  i  wanted 
to  drift  away  for  a  while  because  thi;  subject 
Is  so  narrow  and  the  challenge  Is  so  broad 
that  I  sort  of  wanted  to  weave  U.at  little 
thread  Into  the  pattern  of  a  picture  which 
fits  into  the  framework  of  the  Izaal;  Walton 
League,  because  It  typifies  for  me  Just  one 
type  of  lesson  which  we  can  help  to  con- 
tribute to  America 

I  hope  thajr  as  you  go  back  to  your  respec- 
tive chapte«|S.  getting  back  to  the  s-ibjt^-  '  f 
pure  water  tn  wartime,  that  you  v.-ill  te   a 
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positive  factor  there  In  calling  attention  of 
that  community  to  the  importance  of  Its 
specific  water  resources,  to  its  potential  pro- 
tective power,  especially  If  you  live  in  a  city 
which  might  be  a  strategic  spot  for  Invaders 
from  abroad  or  saboteurs  from  within  to  at- 
tempt to  capture  or  to  contaminate,.^ 

I  think  by  doing  that  W(?  can  keep  the 
curseof  pollution  steadily  before  the  people 
so  that  when  the  time  comes  to  strike  again 
for  national  action,  we  will  have  a  thousand 
new  recruits  In  every  State  battling  on  our 
side  of  the  fight. 

An  even  more  Important  reason  Is  a  patri- 
otic reason  pure  and  simple.  I  think  It  will 
help  to  prevent  America  from  sabotaging  Its 
own  life  line,  from  polluting  Its  own  drink- 
ing water,  from  contaminating  the  thing  on 
which  It  Itself  depends  for  Its  future  and  Its 
success. 

I  think  the  preachment  for  pure  water 
should  continue  unabated  In  every  commu- 
nity in  the  land  and  that  the  challenge  Is 
distinctly  that  coming  to  a  Waltonlan,  our 
brand  of  conservation,  the  conservation  which 
says,  "Conserve  so  we  can  utilize,  keep  the 
water  pure  not  so  that  some  maiden  fair  can 
reflect  her  beauty  in  its  placid  surface,  but 
keep  the  water  pure  because  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  health  and  the  welfare  and  the 
military  prowess  of  the  greatest  country  in 
the  world" 

We  have  a  tough  Job.  fightir.g  Tie  bith- 
of  conservation  in  a  countJ7  challenged  as 
we  are  to  produce  and  produce  and  produce. 
We  are  going  to  lose  some  of  the  progress 
which  we  have  made  and  we  can't  help  it. 
But  we  have  to  be  awake  and  alert  to  the  im- 
portance of  not  losing  on  any  front  where  It 
is  not  patriotic  to  concede,  of  not  yielding 
In  any  place  where  the  mandates  of  the  situa- 
tion do  not  compel  us  to  make  a  concession. 

It  is  a  tough  battle,  but  Americans  like 
tough  battles.  We  have  built  this  Republic 
over  a  series  of  tough  battles.  It  isn't  any- 
thing new  for  sportsmen  In  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  to  have  a  tough  battle.  We  have 
fought  with  ourselves  and  among  ourselves 
and  we  have  fought  with  others.  'We  have 
battled  indebtedness  and  Indifference  and 
Intolerance  and  we  have  always  come  out  In 
front. 

I  want  to  leave  witTl~y6ii  as  a  sort  of  a 
hopeful  challenging  theme  a  song  which  I 
Imagine  the  boys  of  Bataan  must  have  sung 
as  they  fought  so  long  and  so  bravely  and  so 
successfully  to  maintain  Corregidor  for  Mac- 
Arthur.  I  know  It  was  the  song  that  the 
bjys  of  Uncle  Sam  sung  when  they  built 
the  Panama  Canal— when  every  other  nation 
which  ha-l  tried  It  failed,  gave  It  up.  said  It 
couldn't  be  done.  They  said  it  wasn't  an 
engineering  project  which  was  feasible  or 
they  couldn't  conquer  the  malaria  or  the 
yellow  fever  put  them  under. 

But  Uncli  Sam's  lads  went  down  and  built 
the  Panama  Canal— the  greatest  engineering 
feat  of  Its  time— and  here  Is  what  they  sang 
as  they  built  that  Canal.  I  think  it  Is  a 
good  song  lor  all  of  America  right  now.  I 
think  It  Is  particularly  good  for  the  Izaak 
'Walton  League  marching  straight  ahead  with 
eyes  open  and  chin  up  against  what  we 
know  is  bound  to  be  Increasing  difficulties 
and  challenges  facing  the  conservationists. 
They  sang: 

"Got   any   rivers   you   say   are   uncrossable? 
Got    any    mountains    you    can't    turmel 
through? 
We   specialize   in    the   wholly   Impossible, 
Doing  the  things  that  the  others  can't  do." 

A.s  I  see  It,  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  in  1942  and  1943  has  to  do  those 
things  which  others  either  cannot  or  will 
not  take  the  time  to  do.  Good  luck  to  you 
and  call  on  me  when  I  can  help  you. 
jTlie  audience  rose  and  applauded  1 
President  Gregory.  Thank  you  very  r'uch. 
Mr.  MuNDT,  for  your  Inspirational  eloquence. 


Lets  Be  Prepared 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1942 

M:  si"K.-\TION  Mr,  Speaker,  by 
unan::r.  u.-  :.-(  :  •  of  my  colleagues  to 
extend  my  itniaiks  in  the  Record,  I  am 
inserting  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
March  1942  issue  of  the  Purple  Heart 
magazine,  the  ofiBcial  organ  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

A  lot  of  new  Purple  Heart  veterans  are  go- 
ing to  come  out  of  this  war.  They  have  a 
right  to  look  to  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart  for  aid  and  assistance.  That 
Is  our  responsibility,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  shirk  it. 

The  combat-wounded  man  came  out  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  Spanish -American  War,  the 
Philippine  Insurrection,  and  World  War  No  1 
to  find  and  help  organize  veterans'  organiza- 
tions that  Included  by  the  very  nature  of 
things  more  noncombat  men  than  others. 

All  armies  have  to  have  noncombat  men. 
They  fill  an  extremely  important  place  In 
war.  The  fact  that  tfiey  didn't  get  Into  the 
fray  and  see  action,  that  they  weren't  killed 
or  wounded,  certainly  Is  nothing  agaiiRst 
them.  Many,  many  soldiers  in  the  last  war 
would  have  given  much  to  have  gotten  over- 
seas and  Into  the  lines.  But  they  did  their 
duty  wherever  they  were  placed,  and  the 
Nation  may  well  be  proud  of  them.  They 
were  certainly  ready  to  gc  Into  the  lines  If 
they  had  been  ''ailed  for  that  duty. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  these  who  were 
wounded  in  action,  those  who  fought  a  bru':al 
enemy  on  land,  came  back  to  find  themselves 
far  in  the  minority.  When  there  were  dis- 
abled men  to  be  looked  after,  legislators  and 
politicians  talked  about  the  wounded  men 
and  gave  help  to  th»  larger  group — the  non- 
combat men. 

That,  too,  perhaps  was  natural. 
•There  was  no  organization  composed  exclu- 
sively  of    combat-wounded   men    and    these 
who  had  been  cited  for  meritorious  service 
by  their  Commander  in  Chief. 

And  it  requires  organization,  and  planning, 
and  working,  to  obtain  even  equality  for  the 
minority  group.  We  were  few.  We  didn't 
know,  as  individuals,  whether  there  were 
benefits  that  were  rightfully  ours  or  how  to 
apply  for  them 

But  how  different  It  should  be  for  the 
combat-wounded  man  of  this  war. 

Th^y  have  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart  to  turn  to.  It  is  their  organization. 
Win  we  be  prepared  to  fight  for  them;  to  see 
to  it  that  they  get  Justice? 

They  are  going  to  be  up  against  many  of 
the  obstacles  we  faced  after  we  came  home 
from  the  wars.  There  are  going  to  be  many 
disabled  men  who  serve  right  here  in  con- 
tinental United  States.  For  instance,  the 
following  is  quoted  from  the  hearings  before 
the  committee  on  World  War  'Veterans'  Leg- 
islation. House  of  Representatives,  Seventy- 
seventh  Coi:igress; 

"Classified  population  of  the  World  V/ar 
veterans.  81  counties  of  Mississippi.  Total 
white  and  colored  veterans  overseas,  rated  as 
disabled  at  discharge.  2  4  percent;  home  serv- 
ice rated  disabled  at  discharge,  14  percent." 
Sure,  home  service  disabled  are  entitled  to 
care.  But  so  are  the  men  wounded  in  action. 
We  claim  the  wounded  man  should  rate  Just 


a  little  more  than  the  man  with  a  strained 
back. 

But  are  we.  In  our  individual  chapters, 
ready  to  do  a  Job  for  the  new  Purple  Heart 
men  who  will  be  coming  home?     We  doubt  it. 

A  resolution  has  l>een  started  through  the 
grist.  Intended  for  action  at  the  national  con- 
vention In  Newburgh.  which  would  make  it 
mandatory  for  every  chapter  to  have  a  trained 
service  officer.  He  would  be  available  for  all 
Purple  Heart  men  of  former  wars,  of  course. 
But  he  would  be  especially  Instructed  to  serve 
and  advise  the  w  :•  i'd  men — and  their 
families — of  thishtJ.    w.i: 

The  resolution  offered  by  Lake  County 
Chapter  80  (Indiana),  provides  also  that  the 
national  service  director  prepare  from  copies 
of  laws,  regulations.  Veterans'  Administration 
rulings,  etc.  that  are  available,  the  necessary 
compilations  for  study  by  the  department 
and  chapter  service  oCQcers. 

Most  of  them  are  already  in  printed  form 
With  inexpensive  binders  they  could  be 
bound  tcgethw  so  that  every  service  officer  In 
every  chapter  and  department  cculd  have  a 
copy.  And  once  in  the  hands  of  the  service 
officers  it  would  be  their  duty  to  study  them; 
to  become  familiar  with  every  phase  of  that 
task 

However,  we  have  much  to  do  yet  before  we 
can  do  a  real  Job  for  those  men.  There  are 
many  cities  and  some  States  where  we  have 
no  chapters.  There  are  many  chapters  with 
small  memberships  that  might  double,  triple, 
or  quadruple  their  rolls. 

The  national  executive  committee  at  Its 
midwinter  meeting  in  Lansing,  Mich  .  set  up 
a  national  committee  to  push  the  member- 
ship campaign  We  are  going  to  be  only  a.s 
strong  as  our  membership:  if  we  don't  have  at 
least  fair  representa-  ;  ir  ;;  ;.;,,  :  f  the  vet- 
erans who  hold  Pur;  .t  H' >:  ~  :  ;..;.  hew  arc 
we  going  to  expect  to  demand  and  receive  the 
attention  to  which  the  vcunded  men  ans 
entitled? 

It's  up  to  every  one  of  us.  Let's  do  a  Job 
In  this  war  for  the  wounded  men  of  Bataan 
Peninsula  and  Java  and  for  all  who  win  the 
badge  of  military  merit. 
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leave  'lu  ^-Xi-tua  iii;*  icinarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Hon.  John  W.  Studebaker,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education: 

Feder.^l  Secttritt  Agency, 
United  States  Office  of  EnrcATiON, 

Washington.  April  16,  1942. 
Hon,  Jennings  R.\ndolph, 

Hoxise  of  Rrp^exentatives. 

Wa!^hington,  D  C. 
L'z.'.R  CQN';Rri-.oM.«N  Randolph:  Knowing  of 
your  Interest  In  aviation  education  through 
your  contribution  to  the  establishment  of 
courses  In  aviation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia school  system.  It  occurs  to  me  that  you 
may  be  Interested  In  the  model  aircraft  proj- 
ect, which  is  a  cooperative  under*  ,k  j  b  - 
tween  the  N^w  the  Nation's  schot .s.  a.  d  iLe 
United  Sta-      C*^:  e  of  Education. 
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Tour  own  State  of  v.  -^^^  V: 
participating  in  this  projec 
of  8.500  mcdel  planes.  S.x 
representative  of  30  cour.v 
"!  X  i-;onal  Youth  .•\drr.;r.;p-."  i 
\  ~  lie  schools  uT-^  rnik  :. 
.Mr  Memll  Pox.  (-t  -r.f  --a-e  cle 
'■'.  ;'.iUor..  Is  the  ::/a-»  d, :•■»•.  r 
aircraft  pr     -■  '  f   :  v   ':r  .-•  rf 

This  prOjCCt  'A'.us  ui.Lltru, .ien  >• 
of  Secretary  Knox  to  supply  th 
500  000  model  pla- -^  including  nj^-tjeis  of 
planes  of  the  Ur.  ec  N.iticns  and  of  ti.emy 
nations  The  planes  are  to  f;*'  ■-'''  fcv  the 
Navy  and  the  Army  for  tra:r.::  -  :.  .,•  |v  per- 
sonnel In  recognition  :<:::■■  -  ■imatiiii.  and 
determinaTlon  of  conts  :.:  flre^  F.f^v  difTprfnt 
types  of  mode!  planes  are  being  n.  .' 
smallest  model  w  '.:  hav^^  h  w.nc  snar 
inches  and  the  lari;e~-  :J.t  ,  :r,rh-^^  \v 
majority  of  the  models  w.ll  hx--^  '■^■•^- 
1 2-inch  span  The  models  r^  : 
■cale  of  1  to  72  and  must  be  a  ::  > 
detail 

In    each    local    community   an   In 
committee,  consisting  of  persons  ':v.? 
Judge   accviracy  of   craftsman.-h:p    - 
prove  the  model  planes  before  they 
shipped    to    the   Navy      This    proired 
been   set   up   to  insure   that   all   the  Iplanes 
shipped  to  military  forces  will  be  usablH     The 
Navy  IS  giving  certificates  of  award  t* 
making  planes  that  are  approved 

This  project  has  been  enthusla^sti 
ceived  by  the  schools  and  the  r  ;!~  ." 
You  may  have  noticed   a  n  .:T.r>^!" 
about  it  In  th«    newspapers  ana    :n 
It   has  had   an    extensive   play   c:    '. 
publicity       Exhibits    of    the.^    p  h: 
been  held  In  all  parts   .f  'h-  '--m:.tv 
administrator?  report  :!-.f>  r.'in.bp- 
dent«i  desirin---  ■-  rar". ';'-M"e  and  thH 
are    being   producea    :n    excess   of    • 
quotas.    This  project  has  motiva'  <; 
work  to  an  unusual  degree,  bec.v.  ■ 
dents  realize  that   the  product    x 
definite  part  In  the  outcome  of  the 
because  it  gives  them   a  chance  to 
direct  contribution      Requests  J-  "• 
aviation  training  fields  to  this  oS. 


Mv  coUeaarue.s.  it  :s  -r'ie  now  more 
than  in  the  past  that  American  youth 
kr.'1'.v-  :^-  '^pp^rtuiiity  can  be  turned  to 
i\i:  xi.'i^"  '.::  w:r.p.:ng  this  war.  Avia- 
tion leads  the  way  to  victory. 
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delivery  of  some  of  these  model  plane;  is  also 
IndTcative  of  the  need  and  timeliness  of  thi^ 
project. 

The  Navy's  opinion  of  this  project  can  be 
Judged  by  a  statement  in  a  recent  lett  ?r  from 
Capt  D  (~  Ranisev  Assistant  Chief  qf  Aero- 
nautics, to  this  office: 

■The  United  States  Navy.  Bureau  o|r  Aero- 
nautics, desires  to  express  to  each  of  the 
State  and  local  directors  of  the  model  air- 
craft project  its  sincere  appreciation  for  their 
contribution  to  the  success  of  this  im  xjrtant 
program  The  model  aircraft  project  can  be 
regarded  as  a  starting  point  in  a-  '^x! ending 
national  program  for  develcpir.t;  s:  .v^edge 
pt  aviation  In  high  schools.  It  is  hr^ped  that 
every  conununlty  can  turn  in  its  full  quota 
cf  models  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  They 
are  urgently  needed." 
Sincerely, 

J.  \V    C31~:d£B.ak.-  I 

Comniissioner. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  splendid  activl  v  a  ill 
not  only  help  the  boys  c'  An^-r  i  :n  a 
program  which  aids  our  vk.ir  tP  ;:  cut 
't  clearly  sr.  '.^  <  ihf^  ex\:.'  'o  ivn  ch  our 
youth  can  cor.*:  cr- 

It    is   my    hvi^-    ":"'    "h-     ''du^  P/ior."; 

courses  in  anaticn  ■.v::   -  m   b- '  •' -' 

in  ever    h.^h  sc'r.rv  ;  i,  t  :;>:■  Nantii      i;: 
work  in  'X.i^h.v.^-  .'U.  D   C  ,  tw^h  ~cr,uc.s 
clearly     :i.c^c'a''-^    t."e     :mpoi'tan:>*    ar.ci 
s':pp.~:-T    i  t    such    erci-AVi  r^      There    ;.s 

v^i:':".    'MP.    and    '.vh!    hiir.ld    :hf=    rr.'^dr'I 
r'.i:'.ei  iiiar  a;'f  needed      The  An 
N'i'.y  author:;it:'c  ii-^-.^:\^lc  iht   .^.ue  uf 
this  contribution. 


The  Smith-V'inson  Bill 
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HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  NEW  YORK 

r;  THE  HO'\-F  Ql    REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  19i2 

Mr.  M  XHC.'.NTOXTO  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  l.c.c  :..  lx:.:.u  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude herein  an  address  which  I  delivered 
over  h'.e  biu^  r:^"A■  :k  '  :-.  Wednesday 
evenir.g.  Apn;  15,  iy4_: 

My  fellow  Americans,  you  have  been  the 
target  of  billions  of  words  which  have  been 
sh^t  at  ycu  by  the  enemies  of  American  labor. 
Y  :  ;  o  :^^.*^-  fold  that  War  production  has 
been  luici  up  because  of  labor's  refusal  to 
cooperate.  You  have  been  told  that  labor 
refuses  to  work  more  than  40  hours  a  week. 
You  have  been  urged  by  false  patriots,  by 
reactionary  politicians,  by  radio  commenta- 
tors, and  by  columns  and  editorials  in  your 
newspapers  to  write  your  Congressman  asking 
that  he  vote  for  legislation  which  would 
c!f"-troy  the  wages-and-hours  law 

.■\~  1  result  of  this  bombardment  some  of 
v<  u  actually  believe  that  this  law  prevents 
labor  from  working  more  than  40  liours  a 
week. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  our  country 
has  there  been  such  repetition  of  a  He. 
Adolf  Hitler  has  stated  that  the  only  way 
to  make  people  believe  a  lie  is  to  keep  on 
repeating  it  This  offensive  against  the 
'.V  -:  ;  £r  people  of  America  has  out-Hitlered 
H.i.tr  In  this  present  campaign  against 
labor  the  lie  has  not  only  been  repeated  again 
and  again,  but  It  has  been  picked  up  by  many 
cf  those  to  whom  you  lock  for  information 
and  news,  and  they,  in  turn,  have  kept  up 
the  repetition  of  this  deliberate  lie 

There  is  nothing  in  the  wages-and-hours 
law  which  In  any  manner  prohibits  any  work- 
ing man  or  wcman  from  working  more  than 
40  hours  a  week  In  fact,  labor  in  war  indus- 
tries IS  now  working  48  and  more  hours  a 
week.*  What  the  law  simply  says  la  that  when 
American  labor  works  more  than  40  hours 
a  week  the  employer  must  pay  time  and  a 
half  for  the  hours  worked  over  40  There- 
fore, what  is  really  behind  the  lie  that  you 
have  heard  so  often  is  an  attempt  to  cut 
wages  and  increase  profits  by  these  who  have 
no  Interest  In  this  war  ether  than  that  of 
exploiting  labor  and  increasing  their  profits 
If  the  antllabor  legislation  now  pending 
before  Congress — namely,  the  Smith-Vlnscn 
bill — Is  enacted  into  law,  It  will  mean  that 
labor  will  not  be  paid  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime  That  is  the  first  objective  of  this 
present  antllabor  drive. 

So  ycu  see  the  U-sue  Is  not  delayed  pro- 
' notion.  It  Is  not  how  long  labor  shall  work. 
I-  is  simply  that  of  a  wage  cut — a  wage  cut 
accomplished  by  taking  away  from  labor  the 
::.e  and  a  half  wage  for  whatever  work  labor 
;  J*"*  over  40  hour"  If  the  Smith-Vinson  bill 
;s  f!..  rU  ::.:.  law  It  will  mean  a  wage  cut 
■-.'i  ■■J\^•  :  ii  ►'  f  an  ever-increasing  cost  of  liv- 
r.c  I-  ^  .!  mean  the  impoverishing  of  Amerl- 
c'lr.  '*•  rsf -*;  I*  wi'l  menn  workers  distracted 
fr;  m  '^.e  '.i-k,-  t  p.-  ii'ac-;on  by  the  hardships 
1.1  V.  .T,^  A :;  ..  ;--it  from  Inability  lo 
nirf-  liv.:.g  t-xp.  ,  <  -  Consequently,  it  will 
mean  the  slowing  up  of  otu:  war  production. 


It  Is  interesting  for  you  to  know— bpcnu^e 
your  newspapers  have  not  told  ycu  ju-t 
what  profits  are  being  made  by  those  .^'  n  f 
of  whom  are  asking  Congress  to  cut  the  wa^es 
of  American  workers  sc  as  to  further  incrca.-e 
their  own  profits  Here  are  some  figures. 
Please  listen  to  them  carefully,  because  again, 
I  tell  you.  you  will  not  read  cf  them  In  a 
large  section  ol  the  press. 

For  instance,  your  newspapers  have  never 
told  you  that  Youugsiown  Sheet  &  Txibe, 
which  today  Is  arguing  that  it  cannot  t:.-.  .is 
workers  a  dollar-a-day  increase,  Incr-  -  .  s 
own  profits  In  1941  by  49  percent  o  •  ■  .  -4' 
Nor  have  your  newspapers  ever  printed  ihc 
fac'  that  Remington  Rand  increased  its  profits 
126  ijercent  over  the  previous  year  In  the 
editorial  entitled  "Wake  Up,  America."  circu- 
lated by  a  powerful  newspaper  chain  all  over 
the  country,  you  were  not  informed  that 
Savage  Arms  increased  its  profits  by  233  per- 
cent during  the  last  year 

Nor  have  you  ever  been  told  by  any  radio 
commenutor  that  American  Woolen  In- 
creased Its  profits  by  120  percent  over  the 
previous  year,  or  that  the  Aviation  Gorpora- 
t  )n,  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1941, 
Increased  Its  profits  by  2,690  percent. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  give  you  a 
full  list  of  increases  In  profits  by  large  com- 
panies. On  March  26.  1942,  I  placed  in  the 
CoNCRESsioNAi  Rfcord  8  table  of  profits  of 
leading  corporations  showing  the  percentage 
of  Increase  for  1941  of  the  leading  corpora- 
tions. To  date  there  has  been  no  contra- 
diction of  a  single  figure  that  appears  in  this 
table. 

These  profits  which  I  have  mentioned  are 
net  profits  after  deductions  for  taxes  and 
after  the  setting  aside  of  considerable  con- 
tingency funds. 

For  example.  United  States  Sieel,  with  an 
actual  net  profit  of  *141,0OO.0C0,  placed  iwen- 
ty-fi.e  million  In  a  special  contingency  fund, 
thereby  reducing  its  stated  net  profit  to 
$116,000,000  Remember  «1 16,000,000  stated 
net  profit  after  deducting  taxes  and  after  de- 
ducting •25,000.000  for  a  contingency  fund. 
This  $25,000,000  has  been  set  aside  in  order  to 
provide  for  any  possible  Increase  in  taxes. 

I  ask  you  In  what  antllabor  article  or  col- 
umn have  you  ever  read,  or  what  labor-hat- 
ing commentator  has  ever  told  you  that 
United  States  Steel  had  a  stated  net  profit  of 
•  116,000.000  in  1941? 

Despite  these  increases  of  which  you  have 
been  kept  ignorant  Congress  Is  being  deluged 
with  propaganda,  patterned  k  la  Hitler,  de- 
manding in  tones  of  pompous  patriotism  that 
wages  be  reduced  In  the  face  of  skyrocketing 
costs  of  living  and  skyrocketing  profits  of 
those  large  corpora  lions  This  wage  cut  is 
being  sought  by  means  of  a  campaign  of  lies 
which  would  have  ycu  believe  that  labor  is 
prevented  by  law  from  working  over  40  hcurs 
a  week.  This  propaganda  directed  at  you  has 
concealed  the  huge  profits  and  by  rank  dis- 
honesty has  sought  to  mislead  you  into  be- 
lieving that  what  is  sought  Is  ttfe  lengthening 
of  working  hours  rather  than  a  wage  cut  by 
the  abolition  of  the  payment  of  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime. 

Not  only  is  this  campaign  dangerous  to 
labor  but  it  is  also  most  subversive  to  our 
Victory  effort.  These  gentlemen  who  prefer 
f)  fight  labor  rather  than  to  fight  Hitler, 
are  imperiling  the  safety  of  our  Nation  in 
their  lust  for  profit  Their  plan  to  Impov- 
erish labor  and  destroy  labor's  organiza- 
tions Is  more  vicious  and  more  subversive 
than  any  conspiracy  heretofore  engaged  In 
by  any  of  Hitlers  fifth  columns  in  any  na- 
tion of  the  world  Under  the  guise  of  a 
false  patriotism,  the  fifth  column  cf  profits 
attempts  to  dynamite  the  bridgeheads  of 
America's  victory  effort 

Who  are  these  people?  No.  not  the  Amer- 
ican businessmen  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  American  businessmen  ,  .-•  •  patriotic 
and  Will  gladly  make  the  sacritK  ^  necessary 
to  the  winning  of  this  war.    They  do  not  seek 
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to  exploit  labor.  They  have  exprc.-.ed  ti.t.: 
willingness  to  meet  with  the  en-.pi  yeu-  m 
their  own  plants  to  discuss  production  prob- 
lems and  to  further  our  victory  program.  As 
shown  by  Fortune  Magazine's  management 
poll  of  5,000  ranking  American  business  man- 
agers, to  American  businessmen  the  main 
problem  Is  production.  The  vast  majority 
of  business  managers  are  concerned  with  the 
very  real  problems  of  materials,  priorities, 
and  plant  conversion.  While  sections  of  the 
hysterical  press  defame  labor,  the  Fortune 
poll  shows  that  only  5.2  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's business  managers  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  wages  and  hours  one  that  is  in  any  way 
hindering  the  production  of  the  planes,  guns, 
ships,  and  tanks  that  wiU  smash  the  Axis 
powers. 

Therefore,  who  are  these  generals  of  Hlt- 
lers  spring  offensive  in  America?  Certainly 
not  the  American  businessman.  Certainly 
not  labor.  Certainly  not  the  American 
farmer. 

They  are  the  disruptlonists  and  dlverslon- 
Ists  who  raised  a  hue  and  a  cry  about  fan 
dancers  and  movie  actors  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  distracting  the  attention  of  Ameri- 
cans from  the  victory  drive;  the  Cliveden 
setters,  who  seek  to  divide  the  Allies,  who 
speak  of  a  war  only  against  Japan  and  who 
spread  mistrust  against  our  great  allies — 
' China.  England,  and  the  Soviet  Union:  the 
red-baiters  who  still  use  the  Hitler  technique 
of  conquest  from  within,  by  ruising  the  anti- 
Communist  bogey  and  thereby  attempting 
to  cause  disunity  and  division  among  our  own 
people;  the  poll-taxers  who  deny  American 
citizens  the  sacred  right  to  vote;  those  who 
preach  and  practice  discrimination  against 
our  citizens  and  against  our  foreign  born 
because  of  race,  color,  or  creed;  the  enemy 
agents,  the  Axis  cartel  partners,  the  domestic 
Fascists,  the  appeasers.  our  own  Munichmen, 
and  our  own  men  of  Vichy,  Tills  offensive 
against  labor  is  part  and  parcel  of  their  con- 
spiracy against  our  victory. 

Labor's  patriotism  needs  no  defense.  Labor 
is  making  every  sacrifice.  It  has  given  up  its 
right  to  strike  and  its  claim  to  double  time. 
It  gives  its  brawn  and  its  sweat  in  the  mills 
and  mines  and  factories,  and  Its  blood  and 
its  sons  on  every  battlefield. 

From  our  battlefronts  comes  the  voice  of 
our  own  great  Gen.  Douglas  P.  MacArthur. 
In  his  recent  message  to  organized  labor  he 
said:  "Labor  has  played  its  part  In  every 
great  war  our  republic  has  fought,  and  that 
It  will  do  so  again,  and  prove  the  indestructi- 
ble backbone  that  will  determine  the  present 
vital  struggle  is  my  firm  conviction." 

My  fellow  Americans,  to  launch  that  mighty 
victory  offensive  which  will  speedily  win  this 
war,  we  must  defend  American  labor,  "the 
Indestructible  backbone  that  will  determine 
the  present  vital  struggle." 


The   Last   Wai 
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HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF    MINNESOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21.  1942 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  the  President  called  upon  the 
American  people  to  submit  suggestions 
for  a  name  for  this  war.  In  compliance 
with  the  President's  request  a  constitu- 
ent. Mr.  J.  P.  Bakken,  of  Pec  ;  -  Likes, 
Minn,,  'WTote  to  the  editor  of  ii>-  Muj.c- 
apolis  Times,  as  follows: 


(' \:  :.  M     :  •.-■-'■  \\"'\r    ,   n;  ».kf  it  so 

To  the  Editor    Da::  y  Timls: 

The  Presidci.'  w  ints  a  name  for  this  war. 
Let  us  all  unite  m  calling  it  "The  Last  War." 
They  say  there  is  power  in  united  thought, 
which  must  be  true.  The  Creator  used 
thoughts  when  He  created  the  world.  By 
thinking  of  the  phrase  "The  Last  War"  we 
will  help  to  create  conditions  thit  will  make 
It  come  true, 

J.  P.  Bakken. 

M:  .=^;.'  aki  ;  I  am  sure  the  hope  that 
iii  i -:  •  d  M:  B  ^Kk'  n  to  propose  "The  Last 
War"  as  a  title  for  the  struggle  we  are  - 
now  in  will  strike  a  responsive  chord  in 
the  heart  of  every  loyal  American. 
Whether  this  is  to  be  a  war  to  end  all 
wars  will  depend  upon  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  will  wi'ite  the  terms  of  peace. 
If  those  terms  are  conceived  in  hate  and 
passion,  as  was  the  case  25  years  ago,  this 
war  will  merely  be  a  forerunner  of  end- 
less wars  that  will  in  time  consume  the 
human  race.  The  terms  to  be  imposed 
must  contain  proper  safeguards  for 
future  peace,  and  they  must  rest  upon 
justice  and  understanding. 


cc  h:  yc  :;;c  B'.^:±'.-\f:  a:. a  C:;rrency 
Ccnuaa;:c'-  id  ;dt  ir';.--'  'a.d  ;:cv'ced  as 
SOCTi  a;-  p:>--ib.'  ^^'Cl:  '.■■■•vai:>C';r  ,■.  C-;  of 
the  legislation  pending  belore  mat  com- 
mittee, and  which  is  designed  to  afford 
some  relief  to  the  automobile  dealers. 
We  should  do  something  ab  ;;t  this 
tragic  situation  without  di.aj.  .is  men 
are  being  put  out  of  business  and  out  of 
employment  by  Government  order.  We 
can  do  it,  and  I  hope  we  will 


Retail  Automobile  Industry 


EXTENSION    OF   RFMAPK 


HON.  ANTON  F.  MACIEJEWSKl 

OF    LLLINCIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apru  ::,  1942 

Mr,  M.-\CTEJFWSKF  Mr.  Sfxaker, 
during  ii>  ]>a:~;  :>  a  days  seveia.  Mt,  m- 
bers  of  the  House  have  called  attention  to 
the  tragic  plight  of  the  retail  automobile 
dealers.  Having  just  returned  from  my 
home  district.  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  observe  first  hand,  the  situation 
existing  in  my  community  particularly 
in  this  important  industry. 

I  am  sure  the  same  conditions  exist 
in  the  home  districts  of  my  colleagues. 
Passenger  cars  and  trucks  have  been 
standing  in  open  lots  and  in  garages  for 
the  past  several  months.  As  a  result 
of  such  storage  the  upholstery  is  becom- 
ing fadeti.  the  motors  are  getting  rusty, 
and  the  tires  are  deteriorating.  To  illus- 
trate, I  cite  the  predicament  of  one  auto- 
mobile dealer;  this  firm  estimated  that 
it  would  have  a  5' 2-year  supply  of  cars. 
Under  present  conditions  it  would  ap- 
pear it  has  stock  in  excess  of  10  years. 
Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  have 
these  in  the  hands  of  individual  owners 
who  would  give  them  better  care,  in 
many  instances,  than  some  dealers  are 
doing  now? 

The  Price  Control  Administration  in- 
forms us  that  they  are  conducting  study 
of  a  plan  similar  to  the  tire-return  plan 
which  will  permit  retail  distributors  of 
automobiles  to  sell  passenger  cars  back 
to  the  manufacturers.  There  is  a  ray 
of  hope  in  this,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  Congress  should  rely  entirely  upon 
the  hope  that  the  Price  Control  Admin- 
istration can  work  this  problem  out  salis- 
factorily.     Congress  should  act,  ana\I 


The  Central  Valley  Proiect 


1  x:fnsion  of  RF^^^.^.;K3 

OF 

HON   ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1942 

Mr.  FLFIOIT  :  t  CMlifornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  recently  returned 
from  a  short  visit  to  the  district  in  Cali- 
fornia which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. My  visit  there  was  principally  in 
the  interest  of  the  program  being  set  up 
to  remove  the  Japanese  from  the  stra- 
tegic areas  on  the  west  coast. 

While  there  I  had  occasion  to  address 
a  numt)er  of  meetings  and  to  discuss  with 
many  individuals  and  civic  groups  the 
progress  of  the  construction  program  on 
the  Central  Valley  project  :  i  particu- 
larly the  status  of  the  Mdcit-ra  and 
Friant-Kem  Canals,  which  when  built 
will  provide  the  means  for  transporting 
the  water  from  the  reservoir  created  by 
the  Friant  Dam  to  the  thirsty  lands  in 
the  San  Joaqi:  :  Vii  y  Ah  -se  need  for 
a  supplemen;ai  v,aui  ^app.y  has  fur- 
nished the  justification  for  construction 
of  the  project. 

CONCERN  ABOtJT  THE  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

OflBcials  of  irrigation  districts  and 
other  public  oflBcers.  farmers,  and  citizens 
generally  fxprf^ssed  concern  at  thf  long 
delay  in  Lii'ii.g  construction  w  •  k  on 
these  canals  under  way.  They  \  .  dy 
remember  thr  "Tieclr  that  has  bten 
waged  for  m^'iV  !;.a::>  >ears  to  secure 
the  supplemental  water  supply  that 
meant  safety  for  their  farms  and  cities; 
that  would  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the 
underlying  water  table  and  save  them 
from  costly  power  bills  and  the  expense 
of  drilling  deeper  wells  and  installing  new 
pumping  equipment,  often  before  they 
had  completed  paying  for  the  old.  They 
remember,  too.  that  through  the  years 
the  project  has  been  continuously  justi- 
fied to  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing thijs  area  supplemental  water.  In 
1937.  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  conducting  hear- 
ings on  the  project.  Mr.  John  C.  Page, 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, submitted  the  following  statement 
as  a  part  of  his  justification  of  the  esti- 
mates requested  for  the  project. 

Commissioner  Page's  statement  to  Ap- 
propriations Committee: 

Purpose:  The  purpose  of  the  project  Is  to 
store  and  conserve  flood  and  waste  waters  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  R;  <  rt  a:  d 
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gmtion.  hydrcelecuic-power  develi  ;  :: 
protection  from  salt--5.\itor  Lr.'.r-i-isi .:. 
tie.'H  region 

M  re  than  800  OOO  acres  of  land    r. 
le-^    face   wholesale    abandor.mer.' 
■  •:r '  l-'mental  sunp'.v  'f  ^-   •»:  :-  pr- 
irrii^i.-tlon      Nearlv    4cr  COC  acre.-;    ::'. 
Joaquin    are    now    -^urT-r.ng    lnte:.-e. 
water  shortage.     On--  .->.'     f  tliis  la" 
age     representlE^-    a    -ir......    value 

OOOOOO  m  land  values  alone,  will  shcKly  be 
depopulated  Irrigation  In  this  section  is 
largely  from  water  pumped  from  wells,  and 
the  water  table  has  be^v.  Icwenng  gridually 
in  the  last  20  year"  -^  tha'  .:  13  i-ovlng 
uneconomical  to  pump  m  many  iu<l.tiltles, 
and  In  others  salt  water  has  been  reached 
In  this  area  water  w.'.:  be  prc.-.drd  il;rectly 
for  the  Irrigation  of  laac'.s  i:.,:  a..;  i.i  serve 
to  raise  the  water  table  for  pumping  where 
direct  applicatlcr.   ;-   nc*  fea5lb!'=' 
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for  the  project  under  the  qu-T--; 
membors  of  th^  crmmittee  r.- 
more  detail  sorr^'  of  "r.f  cog^'nt 

th;it  r.:.i  ;■:;  ■  ;^^■  c  ::>':Ti':Li*')n  '.'f  * 
fCt  an  urgfT.r.  nt-cp.s.-rv     An  tx'rac 
the  records  of  his  H  >tirr.r>nv  us  gi\ 
so    that    tht--    tuncarren'ai    purp< 
which   this   p.-'-ject    wa.>   c«.nceiveij,   ap 
proved,    and    cirnm^'nced    is    tr.e    mor* 
vividly  recalled  'o  our  mmd.-,: 
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M:    Lf\vy    Now   zoing  to  the  Cer. tral  VaJey 

p:    :>^c-.   ;;■:  Ca;. ferula,  is   that   a  new  prcject'' 
M'    Page    Y-  -,    'l:.'.'.   >  a   r.ew  pr  .jfj-t.     We 

M:  L£-\-.  T  Ey  -i.at  I  ruf-d..,  \L'  P;-^e,  1.- 
'tr    r-.-A    :i;.c;    -ba"    1=    fce.r?   ccr.v-rTecl    Into 

Mr  P KL-r.  Tb:^  .=  9  prrj-r^  to  pr/vlie  water 
f.:T  lar,':!-  xh.rh  iavf  beer.  trr;?ate<l  fiE-  mar.y, 
nninv  V;-"'."'  by  pumpirs  from  the  under- 
gr'. ';::d  ".ipplv  The  ^rcund  water  ha^  de- 
c'-'-'d  ■-  •!>'  p'"':,-  -.were  it  can  i.^ltner  be 
e^-.ently  --.rnp'-":!  '  ::  a  cnn.^lder.ib'-^  p.ir*  i 
the  area  sr.,:!  •b'-'v  r^n  2'"'  r.:  -'.'^miL-  fre^h 
WA"' r  Tbe  -s'i'er  ha.=  g  ne  fal'  ;t  ma;y 
w  •  d  = 

T:,e  C'^'nir-ii  Vaiit-y  pr^jt-i*  ;o  desitned  tr-. 
pr  v.d"  r:i--vr  d.-'r;bu*:„n  ^1  •A'tir]  n.  th-:" 
two  grea:  ,-^:.". .ardd,  ;:;\:".  :  •.■  .-i ; '. ■" y -.  rf  Cali- 
fornia S-.---'  and  Federal  agenCri  b- sim 
studies  l!<  18~3  f  me'h^ri«  rt  s.  Iv.rjz  prcb- 
],.-.<  ^-o  ,v-'(iri  cv  unequal  ee<  qrapbjr'a;  ri!  =  - 
t'b'. •-'"■.  c.t  ran.fal!  :r.  central  Cai.!  rnla 
Tbe  C.--ntra.  Vadfv  drr]ec'.  c\:*gTc  wtb.  :f  theF'^ 
gtudi'-'J.  provides  an  crd^riv  deveUjpinent  by 
which  tbr'  '.va'erf  .:{  tt.v  Sarran';-ntc  Lnd  Sa:i 
Joaquin  Rr.vf-  *-..l  be  C'  n.-,:- ai  t  Ibll  tw> 
pressing  a:  .1  :;■.", -d.a-e  r.  •■■:1.-  .id  f..:  -crv-- 
add:';'".il  ber:--ft.d.:I  pt;rp"«e=  a.-  x" 
iXH    r"  :,..£=  SI  ml:  :i  N'T  ,\s  in   pr:m.\?.y    purpose 
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CCN'?TF"mON      PROGRESS      KSD      .APPSOrSUTTCNS 

These  statements  are  all  remfmbeied 

b;,  th':  peoplf'  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 

.who  have  been  waiting  with  patience  for 

con5tri;c*ion  work  to  commence  cm  these 


canal  features  of  'he  project  that  would 
briner  the  water  to  them.  Since  the  proj- 
ect '.vas  authorized  by  'hf-  act  of  Decem- 
ber 2.  1935.  C'-n?r-':-->  h:i-  rr.acif  Rvailable 
$110.95C.000  for^  Its  con^tr-a  '  ::  The 
Friant  Dam,  designed  to  ir:.-;  d'.d  and 
divert  the  water;  of  the  San  Joaquin 
R.ver.  Is  today  vutua.ly  complete.  The 
first  8  miles  of  the  Madera  Canal  are 
■;r:df:  crn.- ruction.  On  the  Friant- 
Kcrn  Cana.  no  construction  work  has 
yet  been  commenced.  The  available 
waters  of  the  San  Juaquln  River  that  are 
so  badly  need  c:  by  the  farm  lands  un- 
der the  proposed  canals  still  waste  to  the 
sea  and  the  plight  of  the  irrigatlonlsts 
year  after  year  becomes  more  serious. 

Th  ■  House  has  just  passed  the  Interior 
Department  appropriation  bill  for  1943 
containing  the  item  for  continuation  of 
the  construction  program  on  -h^  Central 
Valley  project  Of  the  $34  840  750  for 
the  project  approved  by  the  Htu.c  $1,- 
CCO  000  .s  as  definitely  set  up  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Friant-Kern  Canal  and  a 
recommendation  was  approved  that  this 
sum.  together  with  other  available  funds, 
be  used  at  the  earliest  date  possible  in. 
con.^truction  of  the  canal. 

Th  ^  :  jrtT.ition  by  the  House  of  the 
d:  gr-nt  need  for  water  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  coupled  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  construction  commence  at  an 
early  date  on  the  canals,  has  been  ex- 
tr«:'mely  welcome  to  those  who  have 
waited  fcr  years  for  work  to  begin. 
CLmir.2  a:  this  time  it  is  singtilarly  ap- 
pr  or:  tV  ,  for  their  completion  will 
enab>  thi.';  ar^-a  of  the  Central  Valley  to 
play  a  lar^e  :-  ii"  iti  meeting  some  of  the 
most  crif  cal  >h-.*ages  developed  in  our 
war  efffd* 

S.AV:N  .     ON      ELELTaiC     PO'.^fP. 

In  ^h''  ar^A  'o  b>"  -*">rved  by  th-  F:;ant- 
K^rn  and  Madura  Cann^^  wh>=n  they  are 
completed.  ar»  more  than  15.000  pumps 
novv  used  by  thf^'  irrigationists  in  watering 
th^ir  cr-p-  The  servicing  of  this  area 
w'.'h  the  availab'"  water  from  Priant 
Dar.t  will  rel-  a>^  a  tremendous  bloc  of 
po-A'T  rn-.v  lofd  m  I'.rnng  water  to  the 
,-iirfarp  f<  r  n-.-id-'rial  uses  as  it  may  be 
noe'.-d  Hur^dt^'  ;<  of  million  kilowatt 
h.urs  of  'I'^'i  -tici'v,  t.  n=  -f  7:.:."\  copper, 
and  >te  1  \^...  a*-  sav^d  ijr  cs-^^ntial  war 
purposes. 

The  Central  Valley  and  particularly 
th-'  .-:outhern  end  offprs  the  largest  area 

wUhin    hp  U- .'■  d  States  where  tempera- 
ture ard  ra::.:'a.l  conditions  will  permit 
the  growing  of  guayule  on  a  maximum 
scale     lit  hi.-  b- •  n  e:    vn  in  Kern  County 
in  pas'  year";  ir.d  un  >  r  the  impetus  of  a 
war  prneran"    t;.i-  area  can  offer  hun- 
d-eds  cf  thousands  of  acres  for  growing 
ruober-producing  guayule  plants;  creat- 
ine:: a  .=  apply  of  natural  rubber  that  will 
gy  a  Ion?  wav  tovard  meeting  our  nat- 
ural   nibber    r-^'quirements.      The    early 
'   comple-:on    r.f   the    r-.vo    n~.:a:n    irrigation 
j  canals  will  a!   rie  make  this  development 
I  possible.    The  fore.<ieht  of  the  House  in 
I   pravidinc  for  an  early  con=tru'-'.'>n  pr'  - 
j  £;ram  deserve.^  the  en-:rE;'*:  ■  ~:::t:pcrt  and 
i  activity  of  ev^ry  aeency  tha*  v.-:ll  have  a 
j  part  in  eetting  the  canal  cjnstriiCtion 
i  under  way. 
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or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1942 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH  Mr  Speak  r 
under  leave  to  extend  my  rema:k.-  :!i 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  follow: r^-  ar- 
ticle by  Prank  Kent,  entitled  "Choked 
With  Publicity."  appearing  recently  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun: 

THOKTD    WITH    PtTBLICITY 

Washtngton.  March  31. — The  Government- 
financed  publicity  with  which  this  war  Is 
being  conducted  by  the  United  States  has 
reached  a  stage  that  Is  beyond  all  reason 
or  excuse.  If  It  did  not  have  Its  serious 
side,  It  woxild  be  utterly  ridiculous.  No 
other  nation,  either  with  us  or  against  us, 
has  any  such  sprawling,  foolish,  and  inept 
propaganda   set-up 

The  cost  and  size  of  these  subsidized  and 
leaderless  publicity  forces  have  never  been 
approximated  at  any  time  anywhere.  The 
accompanying  dvpllcatlon,  overlapping, 
waste,  and  confusion  are  staggering  to 
contemplate — as  bewildering  to  those  who 
man  the  machine  as  to  those  who  are  wholly 
detached  from  It  But.  as  the  product  Is 
observed,  even  more  appalling  is  its  steady 
growth  m  voltune,  In  futility,  and  In  silliness. 
Existing  conditions  are  such  that  recently 
there  has  been  an  outbreak  of  comment — 
some  exasperated,  some  amused,  and  some 
genuinely  concerned — from  widely  separated 
quarters  representing  various  points  of  view. 
There  Is.  for  example  the  pregnant  state- 
ment of  n  writer,  favorably  inclined  to  the 
administration,  In  one  of  the  weekly  news 
magazines,  that  "the  post  office  is  complain- 
ing that  the  war  flood  of  Government  pub- 
licity releases,  official  booklets,  etc.,  has 
become  so  huge  that  It  actually  slows  the 
handling  of  regular  mall." 

Then  there  Is  the  series  of  expensive 
pamphlets  depleting  Army  life  and  emanat- 
ing from  the  Women's  Interests  Section  of 
the  War  Department  Btireau  of  I»ubllc  Rela- 
tions which  so  enraged  Miss  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son that  she  characterized  It  as  "unmitigated 
bilge"  and  expressed  the  hope  th^t  the  series 
woiild  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  Japanese.  "For  theiQ."  she  de- 
clared, "they  would  be  very  valuable  as  a 
morale  builder."  Prom  an  entirely  different 
angle,  Mr  Walter  Llppmann  last  week,  com- 
menting upon  the  reasons  the  administration 
publicity  neither  inspired  confidence  nor  car- 
ried conviction,  pointed  out  thtt  Its  Incur- 
able defect  Is  that  it  Is  essentislly  a  hand- 
out, unchecked  for  acctiracy  and  untested  for 
truth. 

Still  another  indictment  came  a  few  days 
ago  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
which  printed  a  group  of  publicity  depart- 
ment pictures  showing  our  soldiers  In  Puerto 
Rico  dancing  with  the  local  beauties;  having 
a  grand  time  at  the  local  race  truck:  feasting 
at  heavily  laden  banquet  tables.  £.nd  listening 
to  the  banjo  playing  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
senoritas.  With  completely  unconscious  hu- 
mor, all  these  pictures  are  labeled  by  the 
publicity  department  as  showirig  "the  pre- 
cautions our  Government  has  taken  to  Insure 
complete  defense  against  any  enemy  " 

The  Star  states  further  that  the  news- 
papers of  the  Nation  are  being  literally 
smothered  under  the  load  of  pictures  from 
Army  pubUclty  agencies.  It  estimates  that 
it — a  single  newspaper — rece:ves  weekly  from 
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these  agencies  pictures  costing  approximately 
$100.  It  asserts  that  it  has  received,  all  told. 
157  separate  Army  ski  pictures,  some  28  of 
which  were  duplicated  by  the  commercial 
picture  services  to  which  it  subscribes.  The 
facts  tell  the  story  and  comment  is  hardly 
necessary.  Here  Is  a  state  of  affairs  which 
everybody  knows  to  be  wrong  which  no  one. 
except  those  on  the  pay  roll  defends,  and 
which,  according  to  News-Week.  Is  actually 
impeding  the  normal  postal  operations. 

The  question  is.  How  long  is  it  to  con- 
tinue? Drastic  curtailment  both  in  size  and 
cost  Is  part  of  the  Byrd  committee's  program 
and  a  determined  move  along  these  lines  will 
be  made.  How  far  It  will  get  is  uncertain. 
One  certain  thing  is  that  the  resistance  will 
be  very  strong.  The  publicity  agents  whom 
the  Byrd  committee  would  like  to  reduce  will 
play  a  leading,  though  under-cover,  part  in 
the  effort  to  sabotage  the  whole  Byrd  economy 
report. 

Conceding  that  much  administration  pub- 
licity Is  valuable — and  even  Indispensable — 
no  unprejudiced  man  can  Justify  the  extent 
to  which  It  has  been  expanded  under  this  ad- 
ministration. No  one  can  defend  Its  develop- 
ment Into  what  Is  one  of  the  most  wasteful 
and  absurd  of  all  government  activities.  No 
one  can  excuse  the  failure  to  coordinate  and 
control  its  output.  It  Is  distressing,  If  ironi- 
cal, that  the  agency  supposed  to  do  the  co- 
ordinating Is  itself  adding  to  the  volume  of 
war  publicity — and  not  improving  it.  This  is 
not  the  way  to  bolster  the  national  morale — 
rather  the  reverse.  Even  the  best  products  of 
this  uncoordinated  machine  are  drowned  in 
the  overwhelming  confusion. 

So  bad  is  the  present  state  of  affairs  that 
recently  the  President  ordered  a  siuwey  to  be 
made  with  another  reorganization  In  view. 
He  is  now  being  \;rt:'d  -r  r  rdmate  all  propa- 
ganda and  pub:.  •  .  ;::  :•  :  a  -mgle  head  and 
several  new  men  have  bee:;  - Ukrested.  The 
fear  is  that  this  will  not  re^id-  r;  the  greatly 
needed  shrinkage  and  may  result  in  lessening 
the  effectiveness  of  the  foreign  propaganda, 
which  Is  being  well  done  under  the  Donovan 
organization,  but  which  logically  should  be 
under  the  War  Department.  It  Is  an  essential 
part  of  the  military  machine  and  should  be 
directed  by  the  military  authorities. 


Beaver-Mahoning  Canal 
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Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OFD  I  include  the  following  letter: 

March  25.  1942. 
Urrf  R  Oh:o  Valley  Assckiation. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

GFNTtrMFN  Hiving  your  form  letter  of 
March  19  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  L  F  Rains, 
purporting  to  be  a  denunciation  of  the  re- 
marks of  Michael  J  Kihwan  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a.=  cf  February  6  and  not  hav- 
ing seen  Mr  Kirwan  s  remarks  until  your 
letter  drew  attention  to  them.  I  Interested 
mvself  In  securing  a  copy  of  what  he  had  to 
E  :•.  V 

As  a  newspaperman,  writer  of  a  ^yr.dicated 
column,  as  well  as  a  network  news  analyst. 
plus  the  fact  that  tran,=p  r'a*.  irn  has  V-ecr.  a 
bobby  of  mine  for  17  year-^,  my  reacticns  .iie 
aa  f'llows: 


Not  knowing  Mr.  Kibwan;  knowing  of  your 
association  only  by  report;  but  knowing  a 
little  of  the  Beaver-Mahoning  Canal  project, 
my  reaction,  after  reading  what  Mr.  Kikwan 
had  to  say  and  what  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley 
Association  has  had  to  say  in  reply.  Is  that 
your  reaction  reminds  me  greatly  of  the  same 
type  of  opposition  which  has  ( a )  barred  com- 
pletion of  the  inland-water  route  between  New 
York  and  the  Delaware  River  thr«ugh  New 
Jersey,  and  (b)  barred  the  use  of  3.000.000 
tons  of  idle  shipping  In  the  Great  Lakes  be- 
cause of  special-interest  opposition  to  re- 
moval of  the  bridges  over  the  Chicago  Sani- 
tary and  Ship  Canal:  (c)  barred  construction 
of  the  Florida  ship  canal,  which  we  could  be 
using  now  with  the  U-boat  activity  off  the 
east   coast. 

Simply  as  the  expression  of  one  analylst 
among  many  much  more  astute  than  the  un- 
dersigned. It  Is  my  hope  that  Mr.  Kirwan  re- 
double his  efforts  to  push  through  the  Beaver- 
Mahoning  canal,  not  because  its  establish- 
ment would  destroy  any  railroads  but  because 
it  would  help  to  further  the  sound  economic 
and  engineering  principle:  "There's  a  place 
fo  reverythlng  if  everything  Is  In  Its  place." 
Very  truly  yours, 

BoAK£  Carter. 


Demise    of   Our   Bill—Verses    Lamenting 
Veto  of  Postal  Service  Longevity  Bill 
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S;x^aker 


Mr.  HARRLNGTON,  Mr 
under  leave  to  extend  n:y  leraark,-.  1  :::- 
elude  herein  a  'ver.'^ified  obituary  uf  H.  R. 
1057— the  Postal  Service  longevity  bill — 
sent  to  me  by  Albert  F.  Waite,  ct  Sicux 
City.  Iowa,  legislative  representative  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
clerks. 

The  verses  follow: 

otJR  "enj." 

Longevity  "Bill"  Is  very  111, 
Shot  from  behind  by  Prexy's  quill, 
Loved  by  all  from  near  and  far; 
And  now  he's  vetoed  by  F  D  R. 

We  do  not  think  'in    President 
Really  knew  how  much  "Bill"  meant 
To  us.  who  nurtured  him  from  birth. 
And  really  knew  his  sterling  worth. 

He  was  a  lonesome  little  cuss. 

Who  meant  an  awful  let  to  us. 

Who  feel  that  we  should  have  more  pay 

When  in  the  service  we  grow  gray. 

We  tended  him  for  14  years. 
With  many  hopes  and  many  fears. 
We  thought  our  "Bill"  was  very  Just; 
But  now  he  lays  there  In  the  dust. 

Studied  by  Bulow,  Meade,  McKellar, 
We  had  hopes  for  the  little  feller. 
"Mac"  nearly  had  him  down  and  out. 
But  "Biir"  came  back  to  win  that  bout. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  he  passed. 
He  thought  his  troubles  were  o'er  at  last; 
But,   no!     Our  Prexy.  whom  we  love, 
Knocked  poor   'Bill"  out  with  just  one  fhove. 

And  now   dear  Vince.  to  whom  w  •*:.!(;, 

Wi;;  you  help  us  in  our  fight? 

Wp  pray  ynu,  there  on  Capitol  Hill, 

O'.-pmde  .ind  save  dir  "B;ll." 


Lost,  $255.000.000.000- Failure  To  ,4p- 
ply  Parity  Costs  Thns  Nation  Many  Bil- 
lions— Equality  Relationship  I  rged  in 
Ceiling  on  Prices  and  Wages 


r'X"IEN<IOX    OF   !^KMA••:KS 

HON,  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

<.  F   :i:  \\  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Tuesday,  April  21.  1942 

Mr.  HARRINGTON  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  of  discussion  and  debate  over 
proposals  to  freeze  prices  and  ceiling 
wages.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  parity  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced in  this  and  preceding  Congres.ses. 
The  current  title  of  this  bill  is  H.  R.  4539. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  all 
prices  and  wages  w.-jld  b-  permanently 
measured  by  the  paiit;  \.i:a  ticn  Par- 
ity means  equality  P:;  t.^  a:iG  \>.ages 
would  be  perpetually  gt-ared  lu  an  equal- 
ity relationship,  so  that  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  either  tr  p.  t  out  of  line.  We 
could  set  cur  reiiinj::  ;;•  any  point  desired 
and  produce  i:  .  raK  nal  income  neces- 
sary to  keep  (  u:  *  :::.::  ship  on  even 
keel.  Whethti  wt  :a.-<  a  <  r  lowered  the 
yardstick,  the  reli'un-hip  between 
wages  and  j':ricf<;  ■.vrnhc.  ii.v\:i\-  be  the 
same.  Th.crt  wcu.c:  b'  •.^■-  ciscrimina- 
tion.  This  Is  not  c:.i(K:ot:  it  is  com- 
mon sense  I  only  ft.^k  'h.!'  M'T':b-  rs  of 
thi.s  body  t.ik'  -he  'inrc  ic  txanrine  and 
analyze  H    R    45311 

T'  d'-ni' •>' rir-'  \0'a*  up  have  lost  in 
nat.-jrial  ;::c' ni'^  Oii'uch  failure  to  use 
the  parity  yardstick  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing table.  It  shows  the  income  lost  to 
this  Nation  during  the  10-year  period, 
1930  40  ,1  a  result  of  below  parity  farm 
prices. 

Total  income    payments   lost,   1930-40,  as  a 
result  of  below-par  farm  prices 

United  States.— $255.  000  000,  000 

Alabama 6.000.000,000 

Arizona 1.000,000.000 

Arkansas 3.600.000.000 

California 13,000  000,000 

Colorado 2.  000,  000.  000 

Connecticut 3,000.000.000 

Delaware .- 500,000,000 

Florida 3.500.000,000 

Georgia 6.  Of'C  ono  000 

Idaho l.(   H    (UK    000 

Illinois 15                   000 

Indiana 6  .1        kw  000 

Iowa - 6,000,000.000 

Kansas 3.500,000,000 

Kentucky _.  6,500.000,000 

Louisiana 4,500,000  000 

Maine 1,600,000,000 

M,  ."   and- -         . .  3,  500, 000.  000 

M.vs^achusetts ..  8,  WW.  000,  000 

Michigan 10.000.000.000 

Minnesota 5.500.000  000 

.Mississippi 4.000,000,000 

Missouri- 7.500,000.000 

Montana. _ 1,000.000,000 

Nebra  ka 3,  000,  000,  000 

Nevada 250,000.000 

Nfw  Hampshire— 1   000.000.000 

New  Jersey a  000.  000,  000 

New  Mexico 1   000.  000,  000 

New   York i7  000  000.000 
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N  T*.i    Ca; :,;.;. ^t-- $7,000  (y'O 

N  _,;••...   D'.k    :..:'. f  "lOO 

Ohio 14,000 

0-:;,ih    ■...^- - 5   !>-■■■ 

Or-  J    ■  2   "<  - 

Pennsylvania 1^  5i<-i 

Rhcde  Island 1       '' 

South  Carolina 4     ■   i  flOO 

South  Dakota 1   ><»io<i 

Tennessee '^ 

Texas. isu^M  '^jO 

UtaU     .     1,000. COO. 

Vermont -  750.(00. 

Virginia-. _^. --  5  000,  (JOO 

Washington: -        ' 

West  Virginia— 4  0' o 

Wisconsin *^ 

Wyoming '^ 

District  of  Columbia.- . 


000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
CO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
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*  tvery 

'r'er  the 


M;-  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  att.er.aon  ot  '-he  C  jngre-.>  and 
courtr\-  *o  fhe  fac:  'hat  if  we  w 
n-a.n\t:r-.  peace  at  home  and  k 
p-'.;,:r  '.-nt-'n^d  w^^  muit  s'op  : 
m  r  H,d  pr:(.■■.^,  In  my  cny  th.e  p: 
a.;  typ'.^  of  fvX^diLufTs  are  soin^  u 
d.r.  -  Tr.:^  trend  ;s  spreading  ah  o 
c<  untr;».  and  som.e  profiteers  are  ikakm^ 
p'.-n'v  i^f  m.on'^v  m  the  sale  cf  fjcd  for 
ac-ua:  rcn-sum.ption.  I  am  happy  to  no-^^ 
tha-  -he  World  Telegram  has  exoosed  a 
grjup  of  racketeers  in  the  egR  arid  but- 
ter bu-mes.-,  -Aho  w- re  making  prnfiis 
running  into  the  miUions.  In  order  to 
w.n  th.j  war  we  mu.^t  be  able  to  k^t  p  cur 

bv    ai'.owing 
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At  the  present  pricf 
AT"  g''Mnt;  i'  u"'.'.l   De  int- 
po<'^r  m.an  to  .se*  a  pr'"^per 


tr:"m  '::  btiv  food  at  prices  ^h-y  (idn  a 
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Our  Depar^m.ent  of  Labor  ha?  pub 
usr.ed  a  verv  ;n->truct;ve  bulletin — N- 
6*59 — which  depicts  very  accurately  'he 
n,;»-  ;n  'h^^  co^:  ot  iivmz  m  this  -iountry 
be".v»--?n  thp  y-ar<:  1913  and  1941. 

The  D«-'par*m.ent  of  Labor  undek-tock  a 
series  of  s•UG,^^s  rf  family  expenditur-^ 
and  sought  to  deitrm.me  hew  miieh  wi^ 
spent  by  the  a'.eraae  workman's  family 
on  -uch  im.p<Tr'anr  items  as  food  clc'li- 
Irg,  and  h^u-im?  1 

There  are  many  charts  attached  to  the 
boek  wlKch  sn:w  tha*:  the  average  in- 
crease m  the  pM'"f;  cf  food  W:a.s  IftO  per- 
cent: r>'nt,  140  p'lcent;  c.othing.  1^20  per- 
cent; hou.^e  furniihungs,  120  percent: 
fuel  and  electncitv    120  percent. 

Th";'  average  o'her  expenditu:-es  re- 
maining the  .-am.e, 

Tl>  Depar'm.en"  sh.ows  ^hat  t::ie  cost 
of  1.'.  mg  of  th^''  average  family  his  risen 
to  <ucr.  an  extent  thai  the  diffioulty  of 
mamtair.mg  a  standard  of  hvina  which 
should  pr^va.;  m  American  families  r.as 
becnm.p  greater  through  the  yearl. 

T^."  b<~ck;e^  while  purely  objecTve  and 
lr-furm..r.-.':,  indi:a'es   very  c. early  that 


something  mus'  b*'  d'^ne  tn  d'"i  awav  with 
the  dis'^r^'pan  :y  between  earnings  and 
expense  s- 

I  am.  sure  that  the  Government  will 
have  tu  ojiore  long,  stop  the  trend  toward 
the  increased  cost  of  living  at  some  point, 
and  that  the  Governm.^-n-  w;ll  have  to 
Institute  an  Ex^^cutive  meaiUre  to  con- 
trol prices 


For  This   We   Fight 


IN 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF    TENNE-SSFF 

THE   JiCr-E  OF^  REPF.E.-FNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1942 

Ml-  pr:e.'~"T  Mr  Fpeaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  here  the  tf^xt  of  an  original  ora- 
tion bv  .A. belt  P  Smith.  Jr  ,  ■  f  Hender- 
soi-Vilie   T^^nn 

This  youn^  max.  Irom  my  district  last 
week  woii  tie  national  finals  in  ilie  ora- 
torical contest  sp-^nsnred  by  the  Amerl- 
c  m  Lf'srion,  after  havmc  :jreviously  won 
'hf  State  regional,  and  sectional  con- 
tents. 

His  oration  on  the  subject  The  Ameri- 
can Constituto^ti — Pv:r  Thi.-  Wt^  Fight,  is 
g':"d  reading  lor  a.,  of  us  in  these  days. 
It  *o'llows: 

M.'  Chairman,  honorable  Judges,  members 
cf  ihe  American  Legion,  and  fellow  Ameri- 
cans "We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
rrdpr  'o  ?  r:r.  a  :v.  '"  p*"tect  union,  establish 
'-..L-'.ce  m-urf  c:^rr.'>--f ;r  tranquillity  provide 
for  a  xmincn  aeUi.se.  promote  I'r.c  t;';.eral 
welfarv  ar.d  seccre  the  blessings  oi  iibf.riy  to 
cur -elves  .ii.d  cu:  pijsterity,  do  ordain  and 
e^iabl.sh  tins  Constitution  for  the  United 
Sidtt-s  cf  America." 

n.-;-  begins  th*'  jr^^i'est  document  ever 
crrice.vcd  in  the  nui.ci;  and  hearts  of  mortal 
n.en— the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
With  its  framing  began,  for  the  first  time  In 
•lie  annals  of  civilization,  a  government  es- 
tablished of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people, 

w.-h  the  world  :r.  .'^  present  state  of  un- 
re.-t  and  political  turmoil,  with  the  forces  of 
creed  and  hate  and  might  and  lust  menacing 
T.f  very  lite  of  "hp  N:ition,  and  with  America 
ft^:-.'.:,g  f  T  ■.:•.';  e.Ki^tence  ol  the  things  we 
hold  sacred  i-or  inalienable  rights  to  life, 
liberty,  and  t.r.e  pursuit  cf  happmess — there 
..-  a  need,  as  never  befc^  ::,  .\rr.'  -ican  history, 
fcr  ev-rv  American  to  study  and  understand 
the  Ccr-,.-Mtution  of  the  United  States,  for 
tl.:-  C  r:~-itution  Is  hl.<=  r:-'/--^.' .?.'.  ."M'anty 
cf  :'ro*'d   .11  under  God — fc-  t;^M«  *■■  tight. 

.\n:-'.:n  s  a'  war  today  net  O;  destroy  our 
e;.tinies  bn'  pnnianiy  to  pr's,er-. -  ;i:.J  protect 
cc.r  wav  :■:  i:fe  and  the  Titih'  ro  I's  living. 
We  r'.^ct  :  r  I.o^r'y  we  fight  for  justice,  yes, 
»-■  .-.^-h.-:  f-r  :.:--  w  flght  for  our  God-given 
r:^r.:~  .i.s  tr- a.-crp,;  f_r  us  In  the  Constitution. 
ShoMld  th;.-  grt.i'  bn'.war^  of  human  liberty 
Ije  de.strcyed  :•:  -x^wlc'.  bp  '.  -  .'a:-,:--.-  not  only 
to  .America  but  to  the  whcU'  wi  rid     a  world 


that  had  waited   several   •;.■;■ 
th.-  d  jcunient 

Our    forefathers   who    made 
tiM-i  were  Lo'  oidir.ary  me;.,    : 
C't     s*rc::g     pruiCiple     ai.d     ci. 
were    n-.'=:i    imbued    with    an 
scir::  'hat  burned  llk:e  a  bt'ic^; 
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■,-cded    n.-:.      T^:-  v    f  ;  •■■:   a 
nly  their  hands,  but  they 


possessed  a  hardv  f'-a-lr'^s  cpij.re.iant  f-pirit: 
and,  tolling  h:.a  sir  .,  .^  •  ney  i.lowly  ^'cp 
by  step,  made  their  way  across  tn  great  con- 
tinent, and  they  conquered  'h--  w.lderness, 
and  they  vanquished  the  s  iv:  e-*  They  taced 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping  Itmle  and  a  soil 
that  had  never  been  caressed  by  a  plow.  But, 
with  an  Indomitable  courage  t:iat  refused 
to  oe  humbled,  they  went  forth  with  a  plow 
in  one  hand  and  a  rifle  in  the  other  and 
they  gave  \is  our  country — a  lanl  of  liberty 
and  independence — for  this  we  fl(;ht. 

Because  they  had  helped  make  this  new 
world  with  their  own  hands,  our  ancestors 
never  doubted  they  had  a  right  to  defend  it 
from  Injustice  and  tyranny.  And  v.  hen  iheir 
freedom  was  threatened,  they  enc  ured  8  long 
dreary  years  of  strife  and  struggle,  suffering. 
and  privation,  and  from  the  might  of  kings, 
finally  wrested  American  independence  that 
gave  us  the  blessings  of  life,  llbei  ty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness — for  this  we   fight 

After  they  had  won  their  ir drpfnaence 
they  were  determined  that  tht  ideals  for 
which  they  had  fought  should  be  perpetuated 
forever,  so  they  a.ssembled  toeether  and 
formed  the  most  glorious  !  -  r  -  u  f  !  .A'..t-;- 
can  life — the  Constitution-  and  fcr  tins  vie 
fight. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  order  that  ve  may  fully 
appreciate  the  ideals  and  Insttutions  for 
which  we  flght.  It  Is  necessary  tha'  v,  •■  jin.i  y/e 
and  ponder  the  provisions  of  tl  e  Constitu- 
tion and  their  relation  to  us.  Per  in  this  re- 
markable charter  can  be  found  every  concept 
and  vision  that  has  Inspired  American  prog- 
ress in  the  past  150  years 

What  is  It  that  gives  the  Constitution  its 
strength?  The  answer  Is  found  In  the  first 
three  words,  "We.  th^  nrrnl?  "  For  In  this 
document  can  be  fr  u-  -:  *'^"^  e'"it  principles 
which  are  eternal  In  njo  i  ■  First.  thPt  the 
Government  exists  for  x:-  'v  •  ^i^t  of  all  the 
people,  and  second,  that  th*  lu  '  t"  wers  of 
the  Government  are  derived  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 

Many  people  think  of  the  Constitution  as 
a  dry,  wordy  document,  but  that  is  not 
true,  for  it  Is  alive  and  vibrant  w  th  a  vitality 
that  gives  It  the  power  to  change  as  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  change  and  yet 
not  lose  its  purpose.  It  Is  an  elastic  Con- 
stitution, fiexible.  In  order  that  the  law  of 
the  land  may  fully  meet  the  progress  that  is 
bound  to  take  place  in  a  country  as  ener- 
getic as  America. 

Consider  the  symmetry  of  the  Constitution, 
Its  conciseness,  and  the  manner  In  which  It 
presents  the  simple  laws  that  govern  a 
democracy  Consisting  of  i  sJiort  articles 
and  21  amendments.  It  possesses  political 
Ideas  heretofore  undreamed  of  In  govern- 
ment. The  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
fall  into  2  great  categories;  the  machinery 
provisions,  and  the  charter  prrn  Isions  The 
machinery  provisions  arr  h'-.  tr  •  erulng  the 
mechanics  of  government  and  the  manner  In 
which  our  Nation  shall  function  The  char- 
ter provisions  deal  with  the  grent  principles 
that  make  a  democracy  what  it  is — freedom 
of  religion,  freedom'  of  speech,  freedom  of 
press,  and  freedom  of  assembly  These  prin- 
ciples are  the  rock  upon  which  our  Republic 
Is  built— for  this  we  flght 

Our  forefathers  wert  wise  r.  iramlng  our 
Constitution  They  were  students  of  history 
and  they  profited  by  the  mistakes  that  other 
governments  had  made  They  had  before 
them  the  Magna  Carta  and  the  basic  laws 
of  the  world  and  from  those  lav.s,  and  from 
their  own  personal  experiences,  they  formed 
a  Constitution  of  a  perfect  state,  which  in 
the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Cha.se  "Is  an 
indissoluble  Union  of  Indestruc  able  States  " 
They  limited  themselves  to  a  short  docu- 
ment that  would  contain  the  ideals  that  they 
knew  indispensable  to  a  demociatic  govern- 
ment, and  the  result  was  a  Constitution  that 
Will  never  be  obsolete,  a  Constitution  that  is 
as  American  as  apple  pie  and  Ice  cream,  a 
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Constitution  that  stands  for  decency,  toler- 
ance, equality,  and  Justice.    For  this  we  fight. 

As  Washington  and  his  men  left  their  farms 
to  battle  against  the  tyrant,  as  Jackson  and 
his  men  fought  for  America's  freedom  of  the 
seas,  as  Lee  and  the  South  and  Lincoln  and 
the  North  fought  for  what  they  believed  right, 
as  a  sympathetic  America  extended  aid  to  a 
beleaguered  Philippines  against  iron  rule, 
and  as  our  fathers  w^ent  to  war  In  1917  to 
fight  for  htunanlty.  Just  as  our  fathers  suf- 
fered and  shed  blood  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,  Just  as  the  Pershlngs  and  Alvin 
Yorks  fought  for  liberty,  we,  their  sons  and 
daughters,  the  younger  generation,  pledge 
ourselves  to  fight  also.  And  when  this  war 
Is  won  there  shall  be  no  World  War  No.  3,  for 
we  will  see  to  it  that  peace  shall  be  free  from 
danger  of  attack  by  the  back-stabbing,  God- 
hating  gangsters  that  plunged  the  world  Into 
chaos  and  made  waste  the  efforts  of  American 
boys  who  died  for  democracy  In  the  last  war. 

We  will  go  on  to  victory  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  the  spirit  which  has  In- 
spired Americans  since  Valley  Forge.  We  will 
go  on  to  victory  with  the  spirit  of  Nathan 
Hale  when  he  faced  death  and  said.  "I  only 
regret  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  coun- 
try." We  win  go  on  to  victory  with  the  spirit 
of  Patrick  Henry  when  he  gave  us  those  im- 
mortal words,  "I  know  not  what  course  others 
may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death." 

We  will  go  on  to  victory  remembering  the 
spirit  of  Pershing  when  he  said,  "Lafayette, 
we  are  here."  We  will  go  on  to  victory  re- 
membering the  spirit  of  the  men  who  fought 
and  died  for  the  Constitution  in  the  Argonne, 
Chateau  Thierry,  Bellcau  Wood,  and  St. 
Mihiel.  We  will  go  on  to  victory  remem- 
bering Prarl  Harbor  and  the  spirit  of  Colin 
Kelly,  who  died  that  freedom  might  live. 

We  will  go  on  to  victory  remembering  Wake 
Island  and  a  handful  of  marines  who  hero- 
ically defended  themselves  against  over- 
whelming odds.  We  will  go  en  to  victory 
remembering  the  spirit  of  MacArthur's  men, 
who  are  America's  front  line  of  defense.  We 
will  go  on  to  victory  remembering — and  we 
will  not  forget.  We  fight  for  the  Constitu- 
tion which  is  the  light  of  civilization  and  the 
hcpe  of  a  Just  and  endiulng  peace — for  this 
we  fight. 


This  Is  How  America  Lives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21.  1942 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mn  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  entitled  "This 
Is  How  America  Lives": 


The  first  survey  of  where  and  how  the  130,- 
000.000  men,  women,  and  children  In  the 
United  States  live  was  undertaken  as  part 
of  the  last  decennial  census.  The  breakdown 
of  figures  has  Just  been  completed  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  They  show  how 
much  overcrowding  there  Is.  what  the  con- 
dition of  homes  Is,  how  modernized  they  are. 
Average  rental  figures  are  based  on  inclusion 
of  rental  value  of  vacant  units  and  those  oc- 
cupied by  owners;  a  home  Is  termed  over- 
crowded when  there  are  more  than  one  and 
one-half  persons  per  room.  Urban  areas  are 
those  with  a  population  of  2.500  or  mere. 
The  survey  showed  the  percentage  of  home 
ownership  declined  since  1930  from  4"^  8  per- 
cent to  43  6  percent.  In  the  same  period  the 
number  of  families  Increased  16.6  percent,  ^ 
but  the  total  population  rose  only  7.2  per- 
cent, showing  a  decrease  In  the  size  of  the 
average  family  to  3.8  persons 


An  Appraisal  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 


I-:XTFNSION    OF   HKM„\RKS 


HON.  MARTIN  L  SWEENEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE;  ENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21.  1942 

M;  SWEENEY  Mr  Speaker,  on  April 
6,  1-4.1  .Army  Day,  the  Thirty-third  Di- 
vision, United  States  Army,  came  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  participate  in  an 
Army  Day  celebration.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Hon.  Frank  J  Lausche,  mayor 
of  Cleveland,  every  effort  was  made  to 
extend  the  hospitality  of  the  city  to  the 
soldier  boys  of  this  division.  How  well 
these  boys  appreciated  Cleveland's  hospi- 
tality is  reflected  in  ihe  unsolicited  t  ■.- 
ion  of  Pvt.  John  O'Connor,  Compai.v  k. 
One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
Camp  Forrest.  Tenn.,  son  of  the  Honor- 
able John  O'Connor,  former  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  Private  O'Connor 
paraded  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  Army 
Day,  1942,  and  says  of  his  \isit: 

Clevelan.d  is  a  very  nice  city.  I'd  rate  it 
next  to  Washington  as  the  second  nicest  city, 
sincerely.  Ive  been  in.  The  streets  are  wide 
and  clean,  buildings  pretty  and  not  so  tall 
as  to  shut  cut  the  light. 

And  the  people  there  were  wonderful  to 
us.  There  aren't  any  camps  around  Cleve- 
land so  the  town  wasn't  used  to  so  many 
soldiers.  The  Tnlrty-third  Division  "came, 
saw.  and  conquered."  Many  times  people 
would  stop  boys  on  the  streets  and  invite 
them  to  their  hemes  fcr  dinner.  And  we 
got  half  price  at  all  the  entertainment  places, 
and  for  the  boys  who  went  In  for  drinking.' 
they  couldn't  pay  for  a  drink.  Every  place 
they  went  they  were  on  the  house,  or  they 
got  treated. 

Sunday  night  the  debutantes  gave  us  an  Ice 
show    and    dance.    And    Monday   night   the 


Thi3  is  how  America  Uvea 
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Available  units 

Owner  occupied percent 

Tenant  acxrupied - do.. 

In  need  of  major  repairs ., do.. 

Without  private  baths do.. 

Overcrowded. ...do.. 

Monthly  rentals 

Total  home  units.  37,326.682. 
Total  occupied  unlu,  34,855.552. 


21,ei7.564 
o5.7 
60.1 
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23.3 
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Rurnl  (non- 
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8,0i;6.f«5 
51.7 
73.0 
21.4 
60.7 

f) 

$18.34 


Farm 


United  Service  Organization  put  on  a  dance. 
The  girls  actually  outnumbered  us  10  to  1. 
And  they  did  all  the  cutting  In.  Never  saw 
so  many  pretty  girls  as  they  have  In  Cleve- 
land.   I  had  a  swell  time  at  the  dance. 


Proposal   for  Setting  Limit  to   Individiis' 
Expenditures  During  Wartime 

EXTEN:-ION   OF   i-;EM,Ah;KS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CAUFORNlA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   KEI  lU  61 


M'ZXi.. 


Wednesday.  April  22, 1942 

Mr,     VOORHIS    (  f    California. 


Mr, 


Speaker,  it  is  w: 
the  speech  I  mac 
afternoon  conce:: 
to  find  that  th* 
paper  forecast  < 

..inflation  program  is  very  neariv    h 
proposal  that  I  laid  before  tht   H 


^:  Vilifying  to  me  after 
I  :,  the  floor  ypsterday 

:  i  t:  '  ■  X :  t  ,  ■ ,-  - ;,  : '  •  n  •,  -■  ' ;  \  x  •  s 

:  ■■•■   ;  •■■ :  ::t   '. :i  llu-  nt■v.■^- 

::.i    Pt'  ^.dent's  anti- 

ame 
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7,642.283 
53.0 
40.0 
33.9 
89.4 
16. 1 
(') 


>  No;  available. 


yesterday  afternoon,  and  \\!;;>;i  1  have 
been  advocating  with  regard  to  t.x  e.v>- 
profits  taxes  for  a  long  time. 

With  reference  to  the  second  point, 
concerning  limitation  of  income  to  the 
individual,  I  ask  unanimous  cnn^fTit  tf^ 
extend  my  own  rent ; :  k :-  in  ' : ; ■  A]'] : ■  : , :: , x 
of  the  Record  today  and  ti  .:  1  :*  i 
study  of  that  very  proposal  b\  .M:.  i^.i^- 
fried,  a  prominent  attorney  and  econo- 
mist of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ON    THE    RATIONING    OF    MONEY    PAYMENTS     AND 
GIFTS   BY   INDHIDUALS 

Friends,  doubtles;  our  most  sinister  In- 
ternal threat  is  the  now  daily  mounting  infla- 
tion of  prices.  Retailers  lead  off.  wholesaler* 
and  manufacturers  follow,  and  soon  every- 
body will  be  doing  It,  out  of  a  sheer  psycho- 
logical necessity.  Panic  naturally  follows  an 
Incident,  as  sugar  hoarding  came  In  by  radio. 
The  critical  incident.  Just  now,  is  the  publ:- 
catlon  of  pictuies  of  war  equipment,  with 
prices.  People  cannot  measure  the  baianc;, 
If  any,  between  the  cost  and  the  price  of 
an  airplane  marked  in  hundreds  of  thovi- 
sands  of  dollars,  but  a  Jeep  at  S900  Is  Imme- 
diately intelligible  and  apparently  unjusti- 
fiable. 

"If  the  Government  pays  $900  for  a  Jeep, 
why  shouldn't  we  get  a  slice,  too?  "  This  is 
a  desperate  assault,  if  temporary,  on  the 
patriotism  that  resides  within  the  common 
man.  But  that  Is  not  what  I  am  now  writ- 
ing about.  In  the  midst  of  charges  and 
countercharges,  someone  must  look  through 
the  bombsight  at  the  target  on  which  the 
whole  explosive  force  of  modern  civilization 
will  be  spent,  or  lost.  And  that  target  is  the 
disregard  of  common  arithmetic.  We  know 
how  to  use  arithmetic  in  making  machines 
and  gadgets  but  not  in  selling  them.  We 
sell  on  expedience,  not  on  principle.  We 
have  quietly  destroyed  this  fort  of  disobedi- 
ence in  our  mines  and  factories,  because  it 
was  a  hindrance  to  eCBclency  and  speed  and 
profits.  When  we  destroy  it  in  our  .  ocial  re;- 
latlons  and  exchange,  domestic  and  foreign, 
and  not  until  then,  can  we  have  victory  and 
peace.  For  world  war  is  merely  the  aggregate 
of  persistent  and  cumulative  attempts  to 
overcome  arithmeti*  by  force  or  by  cunning — 
impossible  of  success  Justice,  beauty,  peace, 
spiritual  grace,  follow  through  the  door  that 
Is  opened  to  the  harmony  of  numbers  and 
are  barred  by  one  that  is  closed. 

Prophetic  voices  have  spoken.  Among  tho.'se 
of  yesterday  Is  that  of  Leonardo  of  i;  t  j       •' 
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::r.?  cer- 


Vlncl.     Beiore  Cdumbvis  became 
the  Ocean  Sea."  Leonardo  said: 

"The  man  -»ho  duscredics  the  ? 
tainty  of  matbemat.cs  is  ieedii'-- 
slon.  and  can  never  silence  the  conui^ictlona 
of    sophistical    sciences,    which    lead 
eternal   quackery."     (VailenUn.  p.   1 

That  he  was  not  blind  to  perverted  social 


relations  appears  in  his  easay  Oi  ihf 

for  Wealth,  and  of  men  who  "will  live 


In  order  not  to  fall  Into  want."  becat  se  gold 
"will  set  men  against  one  another"  (i).  180  i. 
Why  ••gold"?  Because  its  exchange  '  alue  is 
Intrinsic  and  not  arithmetical.  Al  Jtander 
Del  Mar  (1885)  holds  that  Rome  achieved  her 
early  greatness  by  the  uses  of  purely  ijiumerl 
cal  money  and  loet  it  when  si.' 
it  for  gold.  And  among  the  v, 
prophets  we  may  well  ponder  the  full 
of  the  statement  by  Mary  Baker  Edd  r 
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cent  nor  detect  the  guilty  unless  hi  knows 
how  to  be  juit.  and  th:=  knowledge  cj^-mands 
our  time  and  attent.  V  -   V-' 

These  thing*  put  the  r-''-  ■  *  ' 
the  historical  per?pecr  v»-^ 
development  ^r  ba.iic  nects -:' 
zatlon — cor. i  !-.;•>•  '.  ^  a  or.t:  i 
where  nonconlormity  ofleretl  uo  vutu 
all  rec  jgmze  now  a«  logical,  timely,  n  ;cessary. 
Most  people  don't  know  yet  that  stjindardl- 
zation  proceeded  fio  far  In  the  1920-  :^  i'=  n.«  to 
become   global   by  ecjuating  the   iv  "' 

inch  to  25  4  (Instead  of  25  400H  nv 
so  that  .now  American  shells  can  bt 
fit  Ru^?Laa  guns. 

That  IS  to  say.  there  Is  a  sequenre  which 
leads  up  to  $900  Jeep*  and  which  w  11  Inevl 
tably  flow  from  them.  Quite  possibl !  It  may 
lead  to  a  wild  abandon  toward  money  grab- 
bing, hoarding,  price  disorgan52atlo:i.  Infla- 
tion—and that  may  be  tot-l  or  p.frtial;  In 
either  case  destructive  i.r    '  ^  - 

The  ■•unless"  Is  what  I  am  't^t.-  rg     ixiut. 

We  must,  and  we   can.  control,    -uppress 

—        '  ^    and  we 

I    mean 

i  :.:?•■  p.".  e 


ration  cars,  tires,  stigar.    We  must 
ci\r\.    ration    money    expenditures. 
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have  been  so  a  .n    .t 

that  no  combination     ;    p 

dared  affront  liS.  nor  wvv.u  ve  . 

appea4»e    them,    thus   sharing    th 

I---  we  neglect  this  v.--'.t.-  opp^ 

u-     ■- .iiember   thos^    *      ....v.'    .-i  -- 

over,   withered   and   f^oz*.:.    ;  i     ; 

scornful  blasts  of  md.aeit;    e 

The  rationiiif  of  money  paymeatj  w^uid  be 

relatively  simple,  far  less  ccmplicat?d  f.^an  a 

system  of  general  ccmmodily  rut. 
far  more  feasible. 

1    Let  it  oe  stated  in  the  act  that 
made  fr^^m  public  credit  or  fui   ..  . 
by  nature,  lasued  by  the  Govt..  ;. 
not  for  the  privar    ui    i.itage  U  tiny  person 
but  for  the  ecua.  ut^u.^:  of  its  ci  izens  and 
of  the  society  which  they  comprise 
charged  with  cbedieiice  to  that  tri: 
ter  how  far  the  checits  travel  cr 
tiiey  are  deposited  and  reissued. 

2.  Income    taxtrs    would    net    r. 
altered    except  ai.  addition  _.- 
lunds  !^p*'nt   ill  defl.iixCe  oi   '...^    ..i 
down 
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3  V,n.  ev  r  r.  a  be  the  income  of  an  In- 
dividual, put  a  ceiling  on  his  annual  pay- 
ments or  gifts  of  $10,000  a  year,  plus  certain 
outlets  through  the  ceiling  for  purpoees  fa- 
vored by  Government  policy  or  needs.  (These 
added  rations  are  listed  in  par   4  » 

Inflation  comes  from  the  top  down;  those 
with  free  money  outbid  earned  funds,  set- 
ting the  uptrend  in  prices  and  initiating 
hoarding  and  panic.  With  a  cciiing  on  money 
outgo — even  a  high  one — these  inflators  will 
develop  a  sense  of  caution,  for  every  rise  of 
25  percent  In  price  will  reduce  the  quantity 
of  good&  available  to  them  by  20  percent, 
without  reducing  the  volume  available  to 
those  whose  spendiugs  have  not  yet  hit  the 
ceiling.  Various  similar  forces  will  tend  to 
equalize  the  cLaimii  of  people  to  the  means 
of  satisfying  basic  needs.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  families  whose  Incomes  run  well  into 
six  figures,  whose  living  expenses  are  kept 
within  four  figures 

4.  Permit  each  Individual  to  include  the 
following  add  rations  as  deductible  expensesi 

a.  The  prime  costs  of  all  goods  acquired  or 
manufactured  for  resale  and  sold,  including 
wages  and  salaries  (a  ceiling  per  man  may  be 
useful  here);  costs  of  materials  and  of  sale 
(a  ceiling  ratio  on  advertising?);  costs  of 
manufacturing  and  sale.  Including  upkeep 
and  depreciation:  Interest  and  taxes;  all  other 
items  properly  included  in  the  accounting 
term  "prime  cofts." 

b.  All  payments  or  gifts  to  persons  under 
18  or  over  55  years  of  age,  not  exceeding 
$1,000  per  person  so  maintained  per  year.  (A 
privately  financed  suptention  of  education 
and  of  old-age  relief  would  result.) 

c.  The  cost  of  constructing  dwellings  (ex- 
cluding land  costs,  which  are  arbitrary  and 
the  cor«  of  Inflationary  tendencies),  with  a 
minimum  specification,  to  rent  at  not  more 
than  $30  a  month,  plus  property  taxes.  (The 
Federal  Housing  Authority  would  become  un- 
necessary; 3.600  homes  would  pay  10  percent 
per  year  for  iiiterest.  depreciation,  upkeep.) 

d.  All  taxes  paid,  whether  for  business  or 
otherv"<;e 

^-■  All  Federal  war  bonds  bought,  less  bonds 
tti'.<:-er..t'd  or  sold. 

■    i..    1  further  ad<l, rations  as  may  aid  the 
Nuti  >n  s  w£ir  effort  or  tend  to  stabilize  the 
I    w.i^es,  production,  prices,  and  exchanges  of 
I    j;oods  among  our  own  people. 

Mr.    Leon    Henderson    was  •  quoted    a   few 

months  ago  as  being  surprised  that  inflation 

h  d    r.  ■*     :   ad^    n--r-    he-iva-.-;    there    are 

d   iii't.PEs    ,rv=ii..- .■.r'-i  :m--  .rs  -■■•raining  it.  as 

irtT*'  ^-f  :e  w:.e:.  'J  r      -'rJ*    '«"■'   '  *'o  billions  of 

C/':  ■- en.rr.ei-'.  c:e-..r  ii.  '.    «'  s     d  "r^'  bonus  pay- 

-.  -3    support    *-■    0  •.ix)0.000    of    bank 

cl  T^f.?  and  thus  drop  .i.ri.i.:ion  on  us  in  one 

li^.'-ip  .1:  1;'>2.     Tnere  was  no  one  to  borrow 

iiiu  t     f-   '      ack  the  fxissible  twenty  billions 

•  oi!- -1     •:l.:s,  so  the  two  billions  went  into 

idle   •  evccsa   reserves '   of   the   banks,   where 

they   ?till   are   sterilized.     Never   before   had 

tn.   f  '  •  '^n  excess  reserves,  except  fortuitously 

a:.  :     I    -I  few  days'  duration. 

.Si.,  the  most' hopeful  of  us  can  well  be 
ii»-  Lhe  most  rt*  "..  <  in  talting  definite. 
u. .  ..ematically  =oui.^  steps  to  harness  the 
destructive  financial  forces  which  we  have 
let  loose,  first  in  ignorance  or  indifference  or 
recklessly  and  now  by  the  necessities  of  war. 
That  we  muct  break  new  ground  and  not 
Imitate  totalitarian  techniques  should  be  a 
cardinal  article  of  faith  and  of  procedure. 
H"w  else  can  we  escape  the  same  future 
which  the  Axis  nations  have  made  inevitable 
for  themselves  for  many  years  to  come? 

Then  what  Is  the  goal  of  a  sound  Internal 
polic5  ?  The  simplicity  of  the  answer  may  be 
a  surprise,  but  the  real  surpri/se  should  be  at 
the  complacent  ease  with  which  Americans 
have  given  up  this  goal,  of  which  they  were 
nciirlv  the  sole  possessors  Neaxly  all  classes 
and  groups  gave  their  tacit  consent  to  the 
frittering  away  of  the  clear  light  which 
guided  the  Nation  from  obscurity  to  power. 
The  banker  as  truly  as  the  unwashed  col- 
lecthist,  Democrats  and  Republicans,  the  rich 


enjojrlng  their  spoils,  and  the  poor  in  the  h  po 
of  sharmg  tiiem,  alike  tolerated  poiSL .  a.s 
ideas  of  riches  without  labor  or  tervicef^  c  - 
ploitations  not  only  of  soil  and  irluerals  but 
of  men,  their  brethren.  They  alternately 
praised  and  blamed  capitalism  while  violat- 
ing Its  fundamental  tenet.  inm-Iv  that  the 
costs  paid  out  In  making  ^'  ><.;-  u  :;i>i.  t  le 
means  of  payment  '!i  ■  (.>  'm:'.  .  >:  a-  i 
be  sold.  When  capiiai..-ir-  'i>.yf  t:  r.;  .•.-  ::.i.-;: 
assumption,  it  will  not  si.  •  r  i^t.  li  p  :  :  >, 
like  that  of  1893,  caused  by  bCiimuy  ^i  n.::.cy. 
nor  from  panics  resulting  frorii  excess  of 
money  as  in  1929.  1933.  and  \9A2 

It  Is  obvious,  the  mon.t'  ■     n  u    ':.'   i-  i;r.e-i 
to  the  point,   that  the  produ'    i     'i    t<ii  ;:  t  :•" 
goods  for  sale  must  possets   d.  .i   irt   n  ><  13 
and  enough  money  created  for  the  purpose. 
to  pay  the  prime  casts.    When  tae  ctsts  are 
paid  to  others  they  can  buy  his   goods,  and 
as  others  pay  their  costs  be  can  buy  ih  i-- 
The  equation  must  balance;  too  little  n    : ity 
will   wreck   the  exchange;    too   much   money 
(particularly  In  the  hands  of  r.   npr^xlu?  intc 
outsiders)    will  do  the  same.     i»ri  n!r.  ti-    i.s 
inexorable.     The   statement   tha:   cos's   p.us 
profits  equal  prices  Is  no  equation;   its  true 
form  is:  Costs   (plus  profits,  less  equivalent 
losses)  equal  prices,  and  when  r^nUHlisti  f-in- 
forms  to  it  in  practice.  It   »  i;    b  - n    a    d 
be   the  world's  most   perfect   Fys.t-m    lur    me 
equitable  distribution  of  goods   imong  those 
who  contribute   their  services  lii  production 
or  to  prodiicers.     The  measure  of  its  dep.ir- 
ture   from  sound  principle   Is  found    in    '    e 
Inability  of  Anterlcans  to  buy  all  goods  n^^ue 
In  America 

That  is  the  goal.  Whether  approached 
through  a  sound  synthesis  (new  prevented 
by  war)  or  through  exterior  lontrols.  the 
goal  must  remain  the  same,  for  a  sound 
idea  squares  itself  wirii  all  clrc'ituEtancee  as 
they  arise.  The  remedies  propoeed  at  various 
times  may  wear  garments  of  d.fferent  hues, 
but  their  unity  Is  discernible  ty  those  who 
can  relate  them  to  the  eternal  souice  o£ 
light  and  equity  and  security. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Economic 
Reconstruction  Group. 

Thorwai;    Sii'.jR^p. 

L  •  i.cf  Of. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.? 
or 

liuN.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  M*ssACHrprTT5 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATT^VliS 

Wednesday.  AprU  22  1942 

Mr.  CLASON.  M:  ^prakfir,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remaik.s, 
I  wish  to  include  thi^rpin  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  M  E.:.\'.arG  ii. 
Baker,  treasurer  of  the  Ma^>sachusetts 
State  Automobile  Dealers  A'^sociation, 
Inc.  Thousands  of  automo'>ile  dealers — 
most  of  them  of  the  so-calU  d  small  busi- 
nessmen group — are  not  being  treated 
with  the  consideration  thej  deserve  e^'en 
In  wartime.  If  Government  officials  have 
a  plan,  let  them  state  it.  If  they  have 
no  plan  after  15  weeks  of  deliheration, 
they  should  so  announce  and  prevent 
further  depreciation  in  this  great  invest- 
ment.   The  letter  follows: 

Hon.  Chables  R.  Clason. 

House  of  iiepreseiitativ€$, 

Washing 'on   r<   C. 
Df..\r  Mr    Clason:  The  Masiachusttts  pps- 
senger-car  quota  for  the  qur  rter  beginning 
March  2  was  established  at  4.032  automobiles. 
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Since  March  2  the  State  rationing  board  has 
received  663  applications  allowing  327.  this. 
In  addition  to  41  nonquota  airs. 

Under  rationing  order  No  2  they  report  740 
passenger  cars  were  legally  purchased. 

Total  sales  this  year  of  1,067  new  passenger 
cars  represent  roughly  the  sale  of  one-half 
car  per  dealer. 

The  registry  of  motor  vehicles  tabulates 
actual  passenger-car  registrations  as  follows: 

Mar.  1  to  7. ^6 

Mar.  8  to  14. ^3 

Mar.  15  to  21 54 

Mar.  22  to  28 - - 29 

Mar.  30 ^_ 

Total 223 

Mr.  Leon  Henderson  stated  at  a  public  hear- 
ing held  In  Washington  on  January  9,  1942, 
by  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  that 
he  estimated  that  there  were  about  300.000 
new  passenger  cars  in  the  hands  of  dealers 
as  of  January  1  which  was  later  revised  to 
340.000.  Reports  from  dealers  will  probably 
show  in  excess  of  500,000  Both  Mr  Hender- 
son and  his  assistants.  Mr  Cyrus  McCormick 
and  Mr.  Rolph  Nugent,  have  constantly  as- 
sured the  dealers  that  their  rationing  orders 
would  permit  the  sale  of  these  cars  during 
the  year  1942  and  that  if  their  estimate  of  the 
number  of  cars  was  wrong  the  order  would 
be  liberalized. 

The  majority  of  new  car  sales  are  made 
during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May, 
and  more  than  one-third  of  the  so-called 
selling  season  has  passed,  with  reports  from 
every  State  In  the  Union  showing  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  quota  sold  (and  the  quota 
established  by  Mr  Henderson  was  based  on 
his  estimate  of  340,000).  Mr.  Henderson  is 
still  discussing  ••liberalization"  of  the  order 
but  tempus  fuglt. 

Office  of  Price  Administration  obtained  re- 
ports from  dealers  filed  February  18  of  the 
number  of  nonpooled  cars  In  their  posses- 
sion and  it  would  seem  that  sufficient  time 
had  lapsed  for  Office  of  Price  Administration 
to  have  obtained  the  accorate  number  of 
cars,  omitting  guesswork. 

Do  you  realize  that  If  some  relief  Is  not 
Immediately  given  to  the  strict  regulations 
of  rationing  order  2A  that  there  will  be  $750,- 
000  000  of  passenger  cars  subject  to  depre- 
ciation and  deterioration  and  the  resulting 
damages  will  be  of  benefit  neither  to  the  Gov. 
ernment.  th"  public,  the  dealers,  or  the  Army 
and  Navy? 

Yours  very  truly. 

Ma-ssachusetts  Smti  Automobile 

Dealers  Association,  Inc. 
Edward  H  Baker.  Treasurer. 


An  International  Civil  War 


fight  against  Hitlerism  can  we  bring  the 
war  to  a  speedy,  successful  conclusion. 

April  15,  1942. 
EDrroR,  New  York  Sun, 

280  Broaduay,  NetD  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I  see  by  your  issue  of  April  8  that 
Mr.  George  Sokolsky  is  very  upset  about  a 
speech  which  I  recently  delivered  at  a  con- 
ference where  delegates  from  trade-unions, 
churches,  civic  organizations,  women's  clubs, 
and  Negro  organizations  thrcughout  the 
country,  gathered  to  urge  the  freedom  cf 
Earl  Browder. 

Mr.  Sokolsky  explains  in  shocked  tones  that 
In  this  address  I  had  the  temerity  to  say: 

1.  That  this  is  an  International  clvU  war. 

2.  That  the  people  of  India  are  Just  as  im- 
portant to  the  successful  outcome  of  this  war 
as  the  people  of  West  Virginia  and  Maryland 
were  to  the  successful  outcome  of  our  Civil 
War. 

3.  That  the  people  of  China  are  Just  as  im- 
portant to  the  successful  outcome  of  this  war 
as  the  people  of  the  border  States  were  to 
the  successful  outcome  of  our  Civil  War. 

4.  That  this  Is  a  war  against  fascism. 

5.  That  the  anti-Fascist  people  of  Italy  will 
some  day  rise  and  overthrow  the  Dictator 
Mussolini. 

6.  That  in  this  International  civil  war  the 
oppressed  and  conquered  people  of  the  world 
are  translating  their  struggle  for  freedom  Into 
an  all-out  effort  for  the  military  destruction 
of  Hitlerism. 

Why  the  protest  from  Mr.  Sokolsky?  Are 
we  not  fighting  Just  such  a  war?  Is  this  not 
in  keeping  with  the  Atlantic  Charter?  But 
apparently  Mr.  Sokolsky  is  not  fighting^  war 
for  any  such  things.  His  only  interest  in  the 
war,  as  he  callously  admits,  is  the  pre-serva- 
tlon  of  ••private  control  of  wealth  and  enti3r- 
prlse." 

In  addition,  Mr.  Sokolsky  points  out  that 
civil  war  is  a  dreadful  thing  and  we  mustn't 
let  people  lOol  around  with  it. 

I  heartily  agree  with  Mr  Sokolsky  that 
civil  war  is  a  dreadful  thing.  But  Mr  Sokol- 
skv  has  the  mistaken  notion  that  because  I 
recognize  that  we  are.  In  fact,  engaged  In  an 
International  civil  war.  I  am  what  he  calls 
■•an  advocate  of  civil  war."  I  do  not  want  to 
appear  condescending  but  I  should  like  to 
remind  Mr  Sokolskv  that  I  did  not  start  this 
war.  If  Mr  Sokolsky  will  recall,  this  war 
was  forced  upon  the  world  by  Hitler  and  his 
Axis  partners.  The  perpetrators  of  slavery 
today  are  responsible  for  this  international 
civil  war.  Just  as  the  perpetrators  of  slavery 
In  our  own  country  were  responsible  for  our 
Civil  War. 

Because  the  war  is  of  such  a  character,  It 
can  onlv  be  won  by  mobilizing  the  people  of 
the  world  for  a  mighty  attack  upon  fascism 
and  oppression  everywhere. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vrro  Marcantonio. 
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HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'RESENl  ATIVES 

W>'d7icsdciu,Apnl2?   1942 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO  Mi.  Speaker, 
under  If-ive  to  extrnd  ;:  y  :emarks.  I  in- 
clude herein  a  leti-  r  :  .i  :  Iv  d  m  the  New 
York  Sun  on  .Ap: .  17.  1942.  m  wh'ch  T 
explained  to  :.::  George  Sokol.-^ky  uiiy 
this  war  is  of  .-':(  h  a  n  iture  that  only  by 
mobilizing  all  ihe  oppressed  and  con- 
quered people  of  the  world  in  this  great 
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HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Wednesday.  April  22, 1942 


M;  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  lo  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  lead  article  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Business  Week,  dated  April 


11,  1942.  entitled  "Shipbuilding.  N  1 
Bottleneck."  It  confirms  many  c.  ;..<, 
facts  which  I  have  recently  discussed  re- 
lating to  our  present  shipping  crisis  and 
the  urgent  need  of  at  once  supplementing 
our  steel-ship  building  program  with  a 
wooden-.ship  buildine  V-     ram. 

This  article  is  veiy  brief,  and  I  am 
going  to  read  it  into  the  Record. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

SHIPBtHLDING,    NO.     1     BOTTLENECK— NEED    FOB 

Cargo  Space  Grows  as  Communications 
Lines  Lengthen — Shortage  or  Steel  Plates 
Threatens  Cvt  in  Feficht-Car  OuTrtrr  and 
Unfted  States  ?*  ;  Hun-Down-at-thk- 
Wheels  Era 

As  the  Japanese  this  week  accelerated  their 
attacks  In  the  Philippines  and  Burma,  as 
the  British  intensified  their  air  assaults  on 
German  factories,  as  Axis  troop  movements 
increased  in  Libya,  and  as  the  Russian  armies 
fought  to  hold  the  Initiative  against  rein- 
forced Nazi  troops  on  the  main  European 
front,  the  United  States  continued  to  pur- 
sue the  battle  of  production  at  home.  And 
it  has  taken  a  new  turn. 

EMPHASIS   ON    SHIPBUILDING 

Now  shipbuilding  Is  the  critical  bottle- 
neck—an indication  of  how  the  war  itself 
Is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  what  happens  to 
American  business.  After  the  fall  of  France, 
the  production  emphasis  was  on  planes. 
Then  when  Germany  launched  its  1940  sea 
offensive  the  emphasis  turned  to  ships.  Dur- 
ing the  battle  of  Russia  the  demand  shifted 
to  tanks.  Then,  after  Pearl  Harbor,  planes 
once  more  got  first  call— and  primarily 
bombers  which  could  be  fiown  to  the  Pacific 
battle  front. 

But  today  the  need  is  to  get  armament  to 
the  men  at  the  front.  And  cargo  ships  have 
taken  an  A-l-a  priority  rating  In  terms  of 
strategical  necessity.  The  reason  is  fairly 
clear.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
United  Nations  have  lost  more  shipping  than 
they  have  produced.  And  what  makes  mat- 
ters worse,  lines  of  communications  have 
lengthened. 

MILrrART   STRATEGY 

The  British  can  no  longer  go  through  the 
Mediterranean — except  at  great  risk— to  sup- 
ply the  Middle  East.  And  the  United  States, 
to  reach  the  same  point  from  Ban  Prancii?co, 
must  go  around  south  of  Australia.  So  what 
formerly  took  1  ton  of  shipping,  now  often 
takes  3  or  4  tons,  particularly  since  vessels 
have  to  travel  In  slow-moving  convoys.  The 
net,  result  is  that  today  our  shipping  and 
Bhipbullding  are  far  short  of  requirements; 
and  henceforth  the  War  Production  Board 
increasingly  will  put  pressure  on  shipyards 
and  suppliers  to  =pepd  output. 

What's  more,  ^he  shipping  trortage  may 
well  dictate  raihiary  strategy.  Us  about 
3,500  miles  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  From 
there  another  2,000  mllee  niu.«t  be  traversfxl 
by  the  planes,  tanks,  and  guns,  going  to 
Russia  by  the  Arctic  route.  And  from  Amer- 
ica to  Russia  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Iran  is  about  four  times  as  far  as  frcm 
America  to  Britain  Therefore  It  is  possible 
that  the  United  Nations  may  decide  that  they 
can  best  relieve  Russia's  hard-pressed  armies 
by  using  the  armament  we  provide  in  a  di- 
rect European  offensive  into  occupied  France, 
Norway,  or  even  Spain,  thus  saving  the  haz- 
ardous m.iles  of  sea  travel.  The  unheralded 
visit  cI  :■  V  Hopkins  and  United  States 
Chief  of  Siall  Marshall  to  London  this  w«  ek 
may  be  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Just  this 
possibility. 

RAILROAD    EQtnPMENT 

Meanwhile,  the  railroads  are  getting  a  fore- 
taste of  what  the  shipping  bottleneck  slgnUles. 
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The  Var  Production  Board  tas  taiiei 
of  the  production  and  delivery  of  frei^li 
and  locomotives.     Hereafter,  equ 
be  distributed   to   the   reads   which 
most— not  Just  to  the  roads  which 
This  week,  as  a  direct  consequence 
road  equipment  Issues  were  withdr 
the  market — at  least  temporarily  (p 
Moreover,    freight-car   production 
curtailed  sharply— this  despite  the 
m  the  first  3  months  of  the  year,  ou 
to  only  25.000  cars  against  estimated 
ments  (If  peak  trafllc  is  to  be  haulec 
fall)    of   33.000.     But   plates  are 
ships. 


C  C  C   and  N.  Y.  A.  Youngsters  .^rle 
Abiding 
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M-  -•;.'  ik-r,  I  i.ave  rece:'. -■<■.  niiinerous 
f;.tr  .•^': 3  expressing  >u:p  >-=!  and 
chagrin  over  the  Governor's  tesiimony, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
understand  that  he  did  not  speak  for  the 
entire  citizenship  of  our  State. 
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Mr.  N:  ■-'''-':.--     Mr.  Speak- 
PhJllipi..  w.  uK..a;„,r;.a.  In  testi: 
a  Senate  committee  last  week. 
numerous  youths  who  ha  !  r  •-'.,-, 
Ing  in  C.  C.  C.  camps  nnd  ir 
training  centers  had  been  gn  :.: 
enforcement    author.*  ^p-    '"^t"    r: 
trouble.    In  fact,  he  said  :r.a:  a  :. 
tior.  of  those  sent  lately  to  tht: 
Retormatory  v.-  :■  C  C  C  b'"v> 

It  has  been  rr. 
sonally  acqua  - 
youngsters,  ani 
as  being  cnm  - 
notice  tha'  Ok' 
State  in  the  Union  in  the  i' 
enlistments  for  the  Arm,y  an 
these  enlistments  are   :  rr 
who  have  been  receiving   C 
N.  Y.  A.  training  in  recent  : 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Goveriior's  ob 
servations  have  b^'  n  l-rr/.-cd,  or  that  he 
has  been  misinfc::::-  d 

My  views  In  this  mat^*^     -"^  ' 
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by  a  letter  I  have  receiV' d  f .   m  L-  c 
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of  police  in  Muskogee,  tl 

my  district,  which  I  quote  herev. 
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Hon  Jack  Nichols. 

United  States  Congressman   Ho 
Of.ce  Build'ng.  Wash     ?* 

De.ar  Sir:  The  critlcisui  in  th*^  p- 
Wai^hington   date.   April    15.   r'    •; 
Conservation  Corps  and  th-    Nr:. 
Administration   is   wholly     ;•;-•;: 
In?    from     the    type    nf    yoi.-'^. 
conduct,  with  whom  I  hnv--  cv^i-.^  • 
During  my  time  In  th-    -n-  r::*  ^ 
ning  January  6.  1940,  aiid  tor  the 
year*,  and  since  that  time  as  chief 
In   the    city  of  Muf-k-  ■'^^     "  ; 
that  there  has  never  ">  ■  •     v 
offense  of  either  a  N  i*     :  <    Y 
tration    or    a    Ci\::ur.     Cci.5e; v.r  t:. 
youth  white  or  colored. 

Hoping  that  i'  -    .  v»   p  .^?  '%- 
priatlon  will  he  -   ,:t     *   r  •.'>    ~   • 
the  training  being  given  uur  •. 
homa.  and  particularly  In  the  M. 
I  am, 

C\:n-   P -■--■■■ 
C'lae/,  Police  I)-  -"f-^^nent. 
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Fundamental   Freedoms 
i:XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

r:   THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl ATIVES 

Tuesdajj,  April  21.  1942 

M;.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ex* end  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  an  addres^s  which  I  delivered  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
Xaesday,  April  21.  1942: 

"If  there  is  any  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  more  imperatively  calls  for  attach- 
ment than  any  other,  it  is  the  principle  of 
free  thought — not  free  thought  for  those  who 
agree  with  us  but  freedom  for  the  thought 
that  v.e  hate." 

Th°«e  words  of  a  liberal  Jurist,  Justice 
C.  ■■;!  Wendell  Hclraee,  bear  repetition  today. 
They  are  more  pertinent  now  than  when  they 
were  uttered.  They  express  a  profound 
truth — a  fundamental  fact — that  men  who 
cherish  freedom  and  who  would  not  have  it 
destroyed — accord  to  others  the  right  to  think 
for  themselves.  The  great  Jurist's  words  are 
the  confession  of  our  faith;  they  are  the  es- 
sence of  cur  living  hope;  they  are  the  very 
heart  of  freedom  itself. 

Today  the  soundness  of  the  statement  of 
Justice  Holmes  is  disputed.  An  effort  Is  be- 
ing made  to  deny  to  you,  and  to  every  other 
American,  the  right  to  think  for  yourselves. 
Instead  of  the  attachment  urged  by  Justice 
HcLmes,  the  drive  is  being  made  for  a  detach- 
ment. Instead  of  the  liberalism  of  Justice 
Hjlmes,  a  reactionary  regimentation  of  our 
liiinking  is  being  urged  as  a  necessary  part 
of  cur  war  effort.  Instead  of  free  thought, 
some  would  demand  that  our  thinking  be 
poured  like  molte^i  metal  into  a  mold  of  their 
making.  The  plan,  already  plainly  indicated, 
would  stifle  all  criticism  of  official  conduct 
by  branding  it  as  disloyal.  It  would  leave 
the  destiny  of  the  American  people  in  the 
hands  of  an  absolute,  an  unrestrained,  and 
an  unquestioned  authority. 

I  realize  that  much  that  might  very  prop- 
erly be  said  in  times  of  peace  must  go  unsaid 
in  time  of  war.  Utterances  which  would  tend 
to  destroy  a  devotion  to  duty,  which  would 
weaken  the  fiber  of  our  fighting  forces,  or 
rob  them  of  their  sustenance  and  support, 
should  be  condemned.  With  equal  emphasis 
do  I  condenui  the  spreading  of  unfounded 
rumors  which  might  give  encouragement  to 
our  enemies  or  cause  discouragement  to  our 
own  men.  Obviously  the  disclosure  of  any 
military  information  deserves  the  most  severe 
punishment. 

But  the  attempt  now  being  made  to  stifle 

criticism    goes    far    beyond    the    limitations 

made  necessary  by  war      The  limitations  of 

war  do  not  prohibit  a  candid  discussion   of 

the   conduct   of    Government   officials.     Nor 

dj  they  require  that  a  man's  devotion  and 

loyalty  to  his  country   be   measured   by  his 

b..-irk   .    approval    of    the   administration    in 

r>  '■    management   of   our   war   efli  rt.     They 

I    cl     r.   '  r--  qu.re  that  mcompetency,  no  matter 

I    ticw    tldj^rant,    how    obvious,    and    how    far- 

;•  .  hing.    go    unchallenged.      They    do    not 

j    mean  that  the  war  has  divested  the  admln- 
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ifitration  of  its  accounUbiiity  to  the  people 
and  to  the  elected  representatives  of  l.e 
people  for  its  conduct,  its  aims,  and  its  ^  u:- 
poaes.  They  do  not  mean  that  some  men 
In  authority  may,  as  Felix  Moiley  has  said, 
"arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to  be  the 
keepers  of  the  national  conscience,  the 
moralistic  arbiters  of  Its  destiny."  Your 
right  to  criticize  your  Government  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  fault.  It  inheros  in 
a  free  people  so  that  they  may  Improve  the 
present  and  safeguard  the  future  against  the 
mistakes  of  the  past. 

The  movement  to  regiment  our  thinking 
has  assumed  dangerous  proportions.  These 
would-be  keepers  of  the  national  conscience 
have  taken  It  upon  themselves  to  dictate 
what  they  consider  propriety  and  impro- 
priety, loyalty  and  disloyalty,  the  friends  and 
the  foes  of  the  Nation.  A  solemn  warning 
waa  sounded  by  the  present  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  when  he  said  that 
"History  teaches  us  that  there  have  been  but 
few  infringements  of  personal  liberty  by  the 
state  which  have  not  been  Justified,  as  they 
are  here,  in  the  name  of  righteousness." 
That  warning  must  be  repeated  today  as  a 
smear  campaign  assumes  greater  Impetus 
and  force. 

Emerging  from  the  sheltered  seclusion  of 
the  poet's  corner  and   entering  the  area  of 
political  combat,  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
Mr    Archibald  MacLeish,  recently  proceeded 
to  catalog  those  whom  he  branded  as  ene- 
mies of  America.    His  list  In  part  may  have 
been  warranted.     But  his  patriotism  would 
have  been  far  more  convincing  had  he  con- 
c*^led  his  prejudice.    Only  his  political  ene- 
mies were  branded.     No  administration   fa- 
vorite appeared  in  his  catalog.    No  one  who 
was  willing  to  let  the  Librarian  do  his  think- 
ing for  him  was  listed.    The<=e  omissions  were 
not  only  obvious  but  significant. 
.    Again,    the    Librarian's   charge    against    a 
newspaper  with  attempting  "to  dictate  the 
opinions  of  millions  of  Americans"  has  more 
rhyme  than  reason   to  It.  for  we   know  the 
administration  has  a  thousand-odd  publicity 
experts  constantly  at  work      What  one  cr  a 
few  newspapers  might  do  Is  crushed  under 
an    avalanche   of   prepared    publicity   which 
rolls   out    of    every    Government    agency    In 
Washington.    The  Librarian  himself,  as  head 
of  the  Office  of  Pacts  and  Figures,  is  a  master 
In  the  art  of  molding  public  opinion. 

But  the  most  startling  and  dangerous  dec- 
laration made  by  the  Librarian  was  his  ref- 
erence to  the  elections.  His  statement  that 
"the  free  election  of  a  free  people  could  be 
used  by  enemies  of  the  people's  freedom  to 
camouflage  their  actual  purpose — to  provide 
their  propaganda  with  a  limitless  immunity, 
a  perfect  and  impenetrable  disguise, "  is  out- 
standing. I  car  find  no  excuse  for  such  an 
Invidious  suggestion  It  smacks  of  a  com- 
mand— a  crack  of  the  whip — an  uncom- 
promising, an  unyielding  order  forbidding 
the  people  the  right  to  express  their  will 
either  by  voice  or  by  vote.  It  seeks  to  out- 
law opposition  and  to  smear  those  who  criti- 
cize. It  Is  a  part  of  the  lash  of  Invective  and 
abuse.  It  ties  up  the  elections  with  a  cam- 
paign of  Intimidation,  of  suppression,  of  fear, 
lind  of  hate 

Free  elections  by  a  free  people  can  and 
must  be  used  by  the  people  to  express  their 
informed  and  intelligent  Judgment  and  will 
on  public  questions  Any  effort  to  prevent 
such  free  expression  and  to  suppress  or  Dis- 
tort facts  upon  which  such  Informed  and 
intelligent  Judgment  can  be  based  tends  to 
r  make  such  election  a  masquerade.  You  are 
aware,  as  I  am  aware,  that  all  too  often  in 
recent  years  we  have  seen,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Librarian,  "a  limitless  Immunity"  and 
an  "Impenetrable  disguise"  In  full  operation 
as  a  more  abundant  life  in  its  political  full- 
ness has  been  brought  Into  blossom  at  elec- 
tion time.  • 
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As  this  pattern  of  Intimidation  unfolds  It- 
self I  believe  another  excerpt  from  an  opinion 
by  Justice  Holmes  should  be  repealed.  "A 
patriot."  said  the  Justice,  "might  think  that 
we  were  wasting  money  on  airplanes  or  mak- 
ing more  cannon  of  a  certain  kind  than  we 
needed,  and  might  advocate  curtailment  with 
success,  yet  even  if  it  turned  out  that  the 
curtailment  hindered  and  was  thought  by 
other  minds  to  have  been  obviously  likely  to 
hinder  the  United  States  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  no  one  would  hold  such  conduct 
a  crime"  iviark  well  that  the  Justice  does 
not  say  a  citizen,  but  with  the  fine  exactness 
of  expression  for  which  he  is  noted.  Justice 
Holmes  declares  that  a  patriot— a  patriot,  not 
an  enemy— may  make  an  independent,  an 
uncontrolled,  a  critical  apprai-sal  of  methods 
and  means  used  "in  the  protecution  of  the 
war  "  Here  is  the  liberalism  of  the  Justice, 
as  opposed  to  the  regimentation  of  the  Librar- 
ian. The  Justice  provides  for  the  critic  "a 
limitless  immunity"  and  shields  him  from 
the  unjustifiable  charge  of  resorting  to  "an 
impenetrable  disguise."  To  the  Justice  the 
critic  can  be  a  patriot.  To  the  Librarian  he 
must  be  an  enemy 

Of  course,  the  speech  of  the  Librarian  would 
not  have  been  made  had  it  not  been  intended 
to  Infiuence  the  election  of  Members  of  the 
Congress.  "Men  must  be  held  to  have  in- 
tended and  to  be  accountable  for  the  effects 
which  their  acts  were  likely  to  produce."  That 
applies  to  what  men  say  as  well  as  to  what 
men  do.  What  other  effect  could  the  speech 
be  expected  to  have  upon  persons  who  heard 
It  or  who  read  It  than  to  brand  certain  candi- 
dates as  enemies  of  our  Government  and  to 
protect  others  with  a  "limitless  Immunity" 
from  possible  attack?  Obviously  the  purpose 
was  to  make  "the  free  elections  of  a  free  peo- 
ple "  what  the  Librarian  might  require  them 
to  be.  to  fit  them  Into  a  meld  of  his  and  his 
friends'  making,  to  strike  a  body  blow  at  free- 
dom of  thought,  freedom  of  speech,  and  free- 
dom of  the  press.  No  other  explanation  can 
be  found.  The  Intention  Is  crystal  clear.  It 
was  a  part  of  a  pattern  already  put  Into  partial 
execution. 

I  believe  that  you.  and  with  you  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people, 
are  determined  to  do  two  things — to  win  the 
war  and  to  make  that  war  worth  the  winning 
by  saving  our  own  freedom.  These  two  ob- 
jectives can  be  reached.  They  will  require 
our  all-out  effort.  They  are  worth  whatever 
the  price  may  be.  To  accomplish  the  first 
means  a  never-ending  effort  at  Improvement, 
admitting  mistakes  and  correcting  them, 
doing  better  tomorrow  the  things  that  we 
thought  were  being  well  done  today  Where 
there  Is  no  criticism  there  can  be  no  hope 
for  Improvement  We  cannot — we  dare  not — 
be  satisfied  with  past  performances.  We  can- 
not risk  anything  but  our  best. 

Tonight  thousands  of  American  boys  stand 
guard  on  a  far-fiung  battle  front.  Tomor- 
row and  In  the  days  to  come  thousands  more 
win  become  a  part  of  that  battle  line,  a 
battle  line  built  of  heart  throbs  and  made 
strong  by  a  determination  to  be  free. 

The  home  battle  front  must  be  manned  If 
the  freedom  for  which  they  serve  and  sacri- 
^ce  is  to  survive — if  our  own  freedom  is  to  be 
saved.  That  battle  line  must  be  manned  by 
those  who  have  a  passionate  attachment  for 
the  most  fundamental  right  of  freemen,  the 
God-given  right  to  think  for  themselves. 
You  can  be  one  to  stand  guard,  to  stand  guard 
with  an  eternal  vigilance  and  with  a  constant 
courage. 

These  are  the  weapons  of  freemen — your 
weapons — weapons  which  can  only  be  made 
in  an  arsenal  of  democracy. 

God  grant  that  your  love  of  freedom  will 
inspire  you  to  a  devotion  to  duty  wherever 
you  may  be  called  upon  to  serve,  and  that  you 
will  do  your  part  In  making  the  war  worth 
the  winning 
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Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  which  I  de- 
livered before  the  members  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Federation  of  Taxpayer  As- 
sociations on  Saturday,  February  28. 1942. 
Members  of  the  New  Hampshire  Federation 
of  Taxpayer  Associations,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men. I  welcome  the  opportunity  your  execu- 
tive director  has  given  me  to  come  to  your 
beautiful  New  England  State  and  talk  with 
you  at  a  time  when  the  "four  freedoms" 
which  are  written  in  your  mountain  land- 
scape, your  blood,  your  tradition,  and  your 
history  have  disappeared  for  a  large  segment 
of  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Watching  the  nations  go  down,  one  by  one. 
under  the  heel  of  the  legions  of  darkness, 
Into  slavery,  hatred,  brutality,  starvation, 
and  terror.  I  know  you  have  felt,  as  I  have, 
a  new  devotion  for  the  freedom  of  the  air 
you  breathe  and  a  new  interest  In  our  Ameri- 
can institutions  which  have  made  such  free- 
dom possible. 

The  planet- wide  battle  In  which  the  re- 
maining free  peoples  are  fighting  against 
heavy  odds,  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  for 
their  national  existence — for  all  they  have, 
and  are.  and  hope  to  be — has  at  last  come  to 
your  quiet  New  Hampshire  hills.  AH  of  us — 
farmers,  merchants,  bankers,  clerks,  manu- 
facturers, public  officials — are  In  this  thing 
to  the  last  bushel  of  wheat,  the  last  ton  of 
steel,  the  last  ounce  of  strength,  the  last  drop 
of  blood. 

This  is  our  first  American  experience  with 
total  war  on  a  world  scale.  Because  we 
Americans  are  new  at  this  business  of  tech- 
nical liquidation,  because  we  haven't  plotted 
and  planned  for  this  thing  in  the  last  three 
decades,  it  is  necessary  tonight  to  emphasize 
that  word  "total."  It  means  that  everything 
we  do  and  think  and  say  has  new  and  greatly 
expanded  implications  for  the  destiny  of  our 
country  and  the  future  of  civilization.  It 
means,  above  all,  that  we  must  approach, 
with  high  courage  and  renewed  dedication, 
the  functions,  obligations,  and  privileges  of 
citizenship  in  the  last  powerful  stronghold 
of  a  great  and  free  people  remaining  on  this 
planet 

You  have  long  been  accustomed  to  the 
exercise  of  your  rights  as  citizens  of  your  New 
Hampshire  villages,  towns,  and  counties;  as 
members  of  the  New  Hampshire  Federation 
of  Taxpayer  Associations,  you  have  played  a 
vital  active  role  In  promoting  efficient,  eco- 
nomical government  at  Concord  and  In  your 
home  communities.  It  Is  natural  In  normal 
times  that  your  public  activities  should  cen- 
ter in  your  own  historic  towns,  and  pictur- 
esque villages,  among  the  people  you  have 
known  and  loved,  but  these  are  perilous  and 
breathless  times — times  when  the  whole  na- 
tional life  which  you,  your  fathers,  and  fore- 
fathers have  built  since  the  Revolutionary 
War  hangs  In  the  balance.  The  Nation  you 
have  helped  toward  power  and  greatness,  the 
freedoms  you  have  wrought  Into  the  fabric 
of  democracy,  face  a  challenge  of  total  war— 
■A  challenge  to  your  thought  and  your  action 
as  federal  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Down   m   Washington    this   challenge   has 
throvi?u  into   ttie  laps  of  my   colleagues   In 


Congress  a  tremendous  double  Job:  First,  to 
finance  and  prosecute  the  war  to  complete 
and  final  victory;  second,  to  tackle  this  Job 
in  such  a  way  that  we  cannot  only  carry 
through  the  storm  but  emerge  at  the  end 
(even  though  it  takes  3,  4,  or  6  years)  with 
our  free,  political,  and  economic  structures 
strong  enough  to  win  the  peace  and  take  a 
leading  role  In  rebuilding  a  broken  civiliza- 
tion.   This  double  Job  is  your  Job,  too 

As  Federal  citizens  and  Federal  taxpayers, 
you  are  aware  that  after  this  struggle  has 
been  fought  and  won.  it  must  be  paid  for. 
Total  defense  appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1941-43  are  more 
than  $142,u00,000,000  to  df.te.  The  Presi- 
dents war  budget  of  $59,027,992,300  for  the 
12  months  beginning  next  July  1  anticipates 
that  by  July  1.  1943.  the  national  debt  will 
be  $110,421,000,000  Next  year,  according  to 
the  President's  estimate,  about  11.000.000  per- 
sons will  contribute  $11,316,000,000  through 
income  taxes;  equally  divided  this  would 
amount  to  about  $332  per  family.  Next  year 
Federal  excise  taxes,  on  a  conservative  esti- 
mate, will  be  equivalent  to  about  $105  for 
eveiy  family.  This  makes  a  total  cf  $437 
per  family  in  addition  to  your  State  and  local 

Some  of  the  larger  excise  burdens  on  the 
family  pocketbook  included  in  this  figure 
are:  $1,195,800,000  In  liquor  taxes;  $841,442.- 
000  in  tobacco  taxes:  $637,000,000  In  taxes 
levied  on  manufacturers,  most  cf  which  are 
passed  on  to  consumers:  $135,100,000  In  re- 
tailers' excise  taxes;  and  $66,000,000  in  sugar 
taxes.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, of  which  1  am  a  member,  is  now 
canvassing  every  possible  sources  cf  addi- 
tional revenue  in  preparation   for  the   1942 

tax  bill. 

There  is  something  more  important  than 
business— something  that  is  in  fact  the  very 
foundation  of  business  Itself— your  Govern- 
ment. Government,  the  very  fabric  of  our 
civilization  and  our  organized  scclety— with- 
out It,  your  business  would  have  no  sound 
basis  and  could  not  endure 

It  Is  truly  the  "pearl  of  great  price."  worth 
any  sacrifice  to  preserve  it  Intact  If  It  took 
all  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  to  purchase  It. 
It  would  be  a  good  Investment,  even  In  the 
shape  It  Is  ' 

We  Americans  who  realize  the  blessings  of 
our  form  of  government  may  criticize  if  we 
win.  Improve  It  as  we  must  and  shall,  but 
forsake  It?     Never!  Never!  Never! 

This  will  be  a  plea  against  nondefense  ex- 
penditures. Being  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  tax  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  my  chief 
thought  Is  compulsory  taxes.  Taxes  result 
from  appropriations.  To  slew  down  taxes 
requires  that  appropriations  slow  down.  I 
heard  last  winter  of  a  taxpayers'  march  on 
the  New  York  State  Capitol  of  about  6.000 
people.  A  taxpayers'  march  on  a  capitol  Is  a 
brand-new  thing  In  this  country.  Legisla- 
tors in  the  Congress  have  seen  lobbyists  de- 
scend on  the  Capitols,  but  a  taxpayers'  revo- 
lution, untU  now,  is  unheard  of. 

We  need  something  of  that  kind  to  descend 
upon  Washington.  The  fact  Is.  I  believe,  that 
something  like  that  may  happen  after  the 
retroactive  effects  of  the  1941  tax  bUl  and 
other  tax  bills  are  reaUy  felt  by  the  people. 
Such  a  spring  song  In  March  might  herald  a 
swan  song  In  November  for  some  of  the  tax 
spenders 

That  States  can  live  within  their  Incomes 
Is  proved  by  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Some- 
times I  wonder  if  people  have  considered 
what  would  happen  if  we  had  no  Federal 
Government  to  support  the  States  These 
States  and  these  people  would  get  along  some 
way  somehow,  I  assure  you,  without  calling 
for  Federal  largess. 

We  have  heard  It  said  that  republics  de- 
stroy themselves  by  excess  spending.    If  that 
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is  true  we  a^  goJng  the  way  of  all  republics 
unless  a  h'^ll  Is  called.     Apparently  not  ccn- 
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tuj-e — with  their  own  money. 
I  said  that  to  an  old  Texan  one 

he  said.  "To!,   the  States  remind 

locoed  ccw  btn$t  ■' 

I  said.  "How?"  , 

He  *ald.    -Well    when  a  cow  bea^t  out  on 

the  plulns  get£  poisoned  by  the  loco 


day.  and 
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»■  -n-t  eat  nothln'  else,  and  .-he  run ;  all  over 
the  ranch  bawlin'  for  mere"  Cha-nbers  of 
ccmincrce.  ycu  know,  sometimes  irst  pa?s 
a  resolution  to  cut  down  taxes  ani  then 
resolution  to  their  Congressman  to  get  more 
projects  for  their  area. 

The  States  and  munlclpaluies.  il  our  svs 
tem  la  to  be  preserved,  are  necessa  -y  bufif^T! 
acalnst  the  Frankenstein  cf  Federa:  centrah- 
zaticn  In  order  to  maintain  the  An  ilo-Sax-n 
rr«i'era  of  protection  to  the  Individ  lal  in  his 
■  ronstltutionnl  rights  as  against  tlje  Federal 

system 

V^hv  has  this  Frankenstein  been 
B.  because  of  the  lack  cf  Interest  of 

li  a  in  a  lu::ury  nation  whr).<=e  needs 

are   few   but   whjse  wants  are  legion 
oversee  your  employees— you   have 
you    don't   over^-ee    your    <:vernm^ 


ployees — your  C^nt^ressmen  and  Senators. 

An  article  m  the  Wash'.ngton  Poi  t  recently 
says  that  nondefcrise  agencies  spen  1  120  000, 


000  for  the  pubhcity  and  that  thi 
tion   service   Is   twice    as   cosUy    a^ 
defense.  . 

Here,  to  me.  are  some  figures  th.it  cuslit  to 
startle  you.  if  you  are  going  to  ti  I 


tertsi   lu   this   most    important   tublneas   of 
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tor  and'an  interested  party.    In  1923  Cni- 
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In  1913  Federal  expenses  were  J  700.000.000. 
In  1916  the  total  P*doral  expend  s  were  ex- 
tctlv  >  1.03 4. 000 ,000  Durlnt?  the  CooUd^c  ad 
ministration  these  expense*,  ran  'ip  Into  the 
neighborhood  of  two  ai:d  one-half  bililon  dol- 
lars, and  last  year,  in  1940.  the  Kt 
expen.--es  were  $9,000,000,000  of  v: 
exclusive  of  the  cmers.^ncy  dvlensr 
In  other  words,  m  25  years  our  Federal  ex- 
penses have  Increased  nearly  tenfald 

The  population  and  hence  the  needs  of  the 
people  have  not  so  Increased,  '"ae  popula- 
t  0-:    wa.*   96.000.000    in    1913     lofc 
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1918.  and  131.000.000  in  1940      M 

government  means  more   ai.ci   : 

tloi».    It   is  pertinent   to   inqu 

occurred  and  whether  anything 

another  tenfold  incrtase  in  tlie  n  "Xt  25  years 

Thf^n  the  Inquiry  is  pertinent.  What  is  going 

to  happen  If  this  rate  of  exsen^iture  keeps 

on' 

In  1938  the  total  Federal,  s  ate    ind  mtmic 
Ipalitv  expenses,  the  total  expens?  of  govern 


ment  in  the  United  States,  was 

000.     Money    Is   relative;    that 

money  by  comparison,  but  •    i.  ' 

how  much  ycu  have  sper.t     :  ! 
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Eighteen  billion  three  ..^r.ared 

lars  for   go^■ernment  of   your   •   *!.-^    ttia  es, 

and  Federal  Government     The    .ouii  lucome 
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In  peacetime.  No  sound  economy  of  ci*  ilua- 
licn  can  be  built  upon  such  a  basls^  Sooner 
or  later  such  an  economy  is  bound  to  fall. 
Undpr  a  capttaMstlc  system,  free  enterprise 
emplcvs  the  labor.  It  can't  continue  to  em- 
ploy the  labor  with  such  tremendous  tax 
rates.  V^en  It  quits  employing  labor,  the 
trouble  begins 

Let  m°  digress  from  my  prepared  address 
fcr  just  a  moment  While  this  may  seem 
tedious  and  not  especiaUy  enlertainins.  the^e 
are  the  facts  and  figures  and  you  ought  to 
know  them  because  after  all.  all  of  you  are 
students  of  govcrmnent. 

The  chart  which  I  have  before  ycu  was 
pitpartd  by  the  Treasury  Department  at  my 
Instance,  sliowing  the  total  expenses  and  total 
income,  including  borrowing,  of  your  Federal 
Government  for  the  year  1938  Let  me  call 
yctir  attention  to  some  of  the  specific  Items 
in  this  chart. 

Answering  some  of  the    inquiries   I   have 
propounded  to  myself  and  to  ;'u.  why  did 
this  rampage  of  expenditure  bcsin  and  when? 
Why  those  folks  back  In  1913  and  1918  rrcre 
terribly  hardheaded  If  they  only  spent  $700.- 
000  000  in  1913  for  the  Federal  Government 
and  $1,000,000,000  In  1916.     If  we  need  this 
much  money  new.  they  must  have  been  doing 
something  wrong  or  else  we  don't  need   to 
spend  this  much  money  new — one  of  the  two. 
This  rampage  began  with  the  adoption  cf 
the   sixteenth    amendment,    the   income-tax 
amendment,  without  any  ceUing  aa  to  how 
m.uch  monry  Congress  could  spend.     Tl.ere  is 
no  limit  In  the  income-tax  amendment  which 
fixes    any    limits    upon    how    much    of    the 
peoples  money  Congress  can  spend  or  throw 
away,  as  It  pleases.    That  started  the  orgy  of 
I   t,p!  udlug   bv   the   Federal   Government,   and 
I    U^e  States  and  municipalities  promptly  fol- 
I    lowed  suit,  spending  money  for  things  that 
is  not  government  per  ae.     In  1913  the  per- 
sonal Income-tax  rate  was  1  percent,  and  the 
'    corporate  rate  1  percent.    More  spending  hits 
I    brought   the   rates  to   where   they  are   now. 
I    Governor    Hughes,    tlien    Governor    of    New 
YijrX — Chief  Justice  Hughts— vetoed  the  res- 
olution of  the  New  York  Legislature  to  ratify 
the   sixteenth  amendment    because   he    wa^ 
afraid  the  ratei  would  reach  10  percent. 

Every  human  ttCllvliy.  every  human  net^l. 
everv  human  want  came  under  iho  range  of 
possible     governmental     appioprlat.on,     tUttd 
hence   under   lu  suptrvlsicn.     EKparimenia. 
bureaus,  boards,  divisions,  and  »ectlon«  grew 
liKe  the  rose  of  Sharon,  and  each  separate 
one  of  them  bred  Utter*  of  other  department*, 
boards,    bureaus,    divisions,    and     sections. 
Theie   is  a  great  quarrel   on   now    between 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  Na- 
Uon.il  Youth  Administration  as  to  who  gets 
the  euroUees — actual  corapetlUon.    They  are 
trying  to  gobble  enrollees  one  from  the  other. 
With  my  own  eyes  and  ears  I  saw  and  heard 
on   u   train   In   O'^lahoma   someone   arguing 
with   Civilian    Conservation   Corps   enrollees 
that  they  ought  to  come  into  the  National 
Youth  Administration.     "Big  fleas  have  little 
fleas   upon   their   backs  to  bite   'em.     Little 
fleas  have  lesser  fleas,  and  so  ad  infinitum." 
Wliy  d;d  tlie  Congress  and  the  legislatures 
fail    nto  this  bad  habit  cf  whooping  off  the 
people's    money?     Two    reasons:    First,    the 
virile,  active  demand  of  the  alert  minority 
groups  who  know  what  they  want   and   are 
forttJight  to  get  It.    You  can't  walk  In  the 
Houie  of  Repiesentatlves  without  having  to 
eVoow  your  way  through  two  or  three  organi- 
zations of  lobbyists.    They  suy   on  at  the 
task.    Second,  the  easy  complacency  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  who  remain  ab- 
sorbed In  other  interests,  such  as  business, 
and  such  other  likes  diverse  and  sometimes 
adverse    to    the    most    important    thing    in 
America,  the  American  Government. 

One  Interesting  development  in  recent 
months  has  arisen  from  the  concern  of  sosie 
cf  t;.s  in  Washington  who  sense  the  danger 
and  made  some  suggestions — the  Byrd  Com- 
mlti.ee  on  Federal  Expenditures.    The  Byrd 


committee  suggested  slashing  nearly  $2  000- 
000.000  fiom  the  Budget  without  any  effort 
at  all.  Of  course,  somebody  will  i=q  i* '\1. 
The  departments  who  have  built  tr-:;  •!  -^ 
up  and  publicized  the  Nation  to  make  believe 
that  they  are  necessary,  they  will  raise  the 
very  devil  about  It.  but  It  can  be  done  If  you 
demand  it.  ' 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  U.  r  thf  w  ,ys 
and  Means  Committee  not  only  raisf>  '  t:>" 
money  but  spent  It.  It  was  the  appropn  <•  1 1  g 
committee  and  the  tax-raising  committee. 
But  now  the  situation  In  the  House  is  a 
brainless  wonder  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reports  the  exi:enditures  to  the  House, 
and  after  we  find  how  much  money  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  recommended  ard 
the  House  has  spent,  then  the  poor  old  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  takes  the  burden  of 
raising  that  much  money.  An  absurdity,  but 
one  of  these  lackadaisical  thin:?s  that  come 
about.  Ju<:t  as  In  your  business  and  in  all 
other  lines  of  work. 

My  suggestion  to   the  Byrd  committee   Is 
that  we  organize  a  budget  committee,  at  least 
In  the  House  a  budget  committee  that  will 
fix  the  amount  of  money  that  the  House  can 
spend  that  year,  the  fiscal  year,  and  above 
which  the  House  cannot  go  except  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  cf  the  membership,  not  of  those 
present.     Did  you  know  that  your  Appropria- 
tions  Committee — and    It    Is   ycurs — In    the 
House  of  Representatives  doesn't  have  a  sin- 
gle expert  to  look  Into  the  departments  to 
find     out     how     much      they     need?     The 
departments  come  out  and  tell  the  Appro- 
priations Com.mlttee  what  they  want  and  pre- 
tend it  is  what  they  need.     But  the  Aouro- 
priatlons  Committee   hasn't   a   single  expert 
like  you  have.  publlcUy  men.  experts,  ace  mnt- 
anta.  and  statisticians.     They  take  what  the 
departments  say  as  their  reasons  for  offering 
th^'  appropriations  to  the  House.    They  ought 
to  have  the  courage,  and  I  believe  will,  to 
employ  independent  experts  not  appointed  by 
the  executive  department  but  appointed  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,   to  find   out 
what  la  nccesfcary.    No  expert  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  the  Congress  h'« 
ever  visited  the  nine  Federal  Institutions  in 
my  dl-strlct  since  I  have  been  a  Congres-sman 
in  the  last  12  years  to  find  out  what  U  going 
to  waste  and  what  is  necessary  tr)  be  done 

Let  me  preach  a  little  bit.  Your  Govern- 
ment—your bUBlnes*-- 1  really  wonder  which 
ycu  love  the  more.  You  hove  gener'ally  left 
your  Government — when  1  say  "You  '  I  mean 
the  American  citizens,  not  Just  the  business- 
men—from  the  lowest  to  the  hlth''f>l  i  mces. 
In  the  hands  of  the  politicians.  You  have 
"let  George  do  It  "  If  I  Just  simply  come 
here  and  preach  a  sermon  about  this  and 
don't  have  any  effect  upon  ycu.  I  had  as  well 
not  have  come.  How  complacently  you  have 
endured  and  very  pettishly  you  h.ive  com- 
plained, but  Americans  have  not  been  suQl- 
clently  or  constructively  active  and  alert. 

American  citizenship  for  the  last  half  cen- 
turv   has   been  pursuing  a  sicondary  objec- 
tive—interest In  the  citizens  family  and  his 
business,  while  the  prime,  the  essentially  im- 
portant    objective,     government,     has     been 
treated  as  secondary,  or  totally  disregarded  by 
the  average  man,  Including  ycu  businessmen. 
When  your  Government,  tliat  first    prime, 
fundamental,  objective  Is  sound,  safe,  and  In 
good  hands,  with  the  people  alert  and  watch- 
ful of  It — and  that  is  the  rrlt  cism — the  fam- 
ilies and  the  businesses  of  tht  citizens  are  on 
a  vastly  firmer  foundation  than  th^'y  can  be 
when  the  Government,  which  is  the  very  Na- 
tion  itself.  Is  neglected.     Tl-e   dictators  say 
that  democracies  fall  in  their  function  to  the 
people;    that   they   are   not   expedient;    they 
don't  accomplish  results  quickly  and  rapidly. 
And  those  charges  are  true  to  a  certain  extent. 
Democracy  lt."^elf.   in   ray  humble  Judgment, 
can  only  survive  with  the  citizen  so  alert  that 
Government  responds  to  the  w:;:     f  thf  peo- 
ple,  and   now   and   immedia'c'j       I'  are 
asleep  and  Somplacent,  It  will  not   dc    -U.t 
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and  the  charges  and  the  plans  of  the  dicta- 
tors and  the  totalltarians  are  then  more  or 

less  true. 

The  father  of  his  country.  George  \V;i-h- 
ingtou.  is  a  specific  ( x.oiiple  of  personal  wis- 
dom and  sacrifice.  He  w.vs  ♦lie  richest  man 
of  his  time,  and  he  laid  :i.sdi>  bu-iness.  per- 
sonal comfort,  family,  and  everything  else 
near  and  dear  to  him  to  join  the  political 
minority  and  assume  command  of  the  Revo- 
lution. For  6  long  years  after  George  Wash- 
ington took  the  oath  of  office  as  Commander 
In  Chief  under  the  historic  elm  at  Boston,  he 
didn't  set  foot  in  his  palatial  home  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac.  He  left  the  comfort- 
able things  cf  life  and  organized  the  Consti- 
tutional Corventlon.  with  other  businessmen, 
other  rich  men,  and  organized  that  business 
to  document  the  Constitution  which  has 
made  this  country  great. 

He  pursued  no  secondary  objective  at  first. 
He  knew  that  business,  that  home,  those  per- 
sonal rights  were  safer  with  a  sound  govern- 
ment, and  were  but  ashes  without  a  stable 
foundation — government  for  the  preservation 
of  the  whole  fabric  of  American  society.  To 
him  and  his  sacrifices,  we  owe  a  successful 
revolution,  a  stable  constitution,  and  a  bril- 
liantly conceived  republic 

I  say  again,  that  if  it  took  all  the  wealth 
of  Americi  to  buy  that  thing,  that  pearl  of 
great  price,  it  would  be  cheap  for  the  purchas- 
ing compared  with  other  things. 

As  a  rule,  businessn-'';'.  d   i-  '  run  for  office 
in  the  United  States;  ti.ey  d.  .ike  the  worry, 
the  hardships,  the  recriminations  of  that  re- 
sponsibility.    They    are  loath   to  leave  their 
fireside  and  their  business.    They  forget  the 
great  example  cf  Washington.    We  have  had 
municipal  corruption   in   our   democracy;    it 
has   lessened   in   recent   years      B,;*    a    m   re 
dangerous  thing  than  corrupt:   ■.  i;,.--    •.'  *  o.  d 
the  conduct  of  our  Natloi.id    S:;i*.     ..:   i  mu- 
nicipal civilization- name.y,   n  i.^  ..l.^I  dis- 
interest, a  lack  of  concern  anci   .i.terest  when 
things  are  going  wrong  aiui  cltif.:  *:      As  an 
experienced  legislator,  let    me    •  :i    vro    how 
closely   a  complacent    p'lh.i       •   i.    m    i*-    rt  - 
fleeted   In  a   comp'.ncer;-    U  ^;!-.,.•  ,.:.■     u    nnv- 
placent  Congress,  \r.  >  <  n5p;,,c( :.-   uidi-f.     W  >■ 
are  v<>,.MU'  ;n.  exeeuuve  dcp.sr' ii^ei-.t  .Ais^nh.w^ 
U,r     :■',.;,-    i-  :vo     lu.d     the     .];;d,c;.d     b!,U;r!i.  s 
That  would  !:..-.->  ;,.  rrdled  '!;.'  fr..'i^'i-  -1   •!;.> 
Constitut;    :        W.-   V:;tve    m-c;;  I'D-::;--   .d    w.ir 
With  tii-  <:-    ■,.■::■;•■,'■..'   :i:.d  Lu-\nv,\y.v:.\   ;d  \\  sir 
With    bu.sii.f.v.,    ..d-  :■    rr,i;;i>:'-d    ;-    :i    r.\;.    w.ir 
Within  Itself,  and   sp<(i.d  >■;•;!■=  d-tvandlng 
special  favors;  while  Me  ;  xir,;.      di/t;    pur- 
sues a  secondary  obje*     -^    >r>i-::«<''    i:ic.<it- 
InR  the  primary  objective,  his  government 

We  are  seeing  the  obsolescence  of  the  States 
and  the  legislative  l-p.-rtinent  of  t^-.e  G  v- 
ernment.  both  Federal  and  municipal  We 
have  seen  Immense  appropriation  of  pro- 
digious amounts  of  money  used  for  purposes 
not  for  government  per  se — the  protection 
of  life  and  property— but  for  extraneous  pur- 
poses, at  the  whim  of  special  groups 

So  Into  your  home  and  fireside,  into  the 
books  of  your  business,  into  your  safes  and 
bank  accounts,  stalks  the  figure  of  immense 
taxation,  and  the  citizen's  almost  every  act 
is  done  under  the  furtive  watchful  eye  of 
some  Government  agent. 

I  sqmetimes  think  that  the  poets  are 
greater  political  prophets  than  are  statesmen. 
Walt  Whitman  sounded  a  warning  years  ago 
that  was  prophetically  true  and  philosophi- 
cally sound: 

"To  the  States,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  city  of 
The  States:   Resist  much;  obey  little! 
Once   unquestioning   obedience,  once   fully 

enslaved — 
Once  fully  enslaved,  no  nation,  state,  city  of 

-■his 
Earth  ever  afterward  resumes  its  freedom." 

Autocratic  totalitarianlsr!^.  :=:  n  :.Tur;il 
step  from  bureaucracy  cei.fi.Tli^^'ri  titvern- 
ment.  excess  expenditures  iiifl.'t".'  :i  and  so- 
cialistic tendencies     With  Us  advent,  the  cit- 


izen becomes  the  vassal  of  the  st^itc.  A 
strongly  centralized  government  is  necessarily 
the  antipode  of  ilu  b;.1  f  F.t;'id.<,  to  the 
individual  citizen  >  M.  ., :  •  ^  -■  ■•  -  nst  abuse 
by  the  majority. 

Democracy  springs  from  the  very  breast  of 
the  citizen.  It  Is  the  highest  concept  of  gov- 
ernment. If  he  prize  it,  citizenship  Is  safe; 
If  he  remains  negligent  and  Indifferent  to  his 
greatest  btisiness.  his  Government,  by  neg- 
lecting to  stay  in  touch  with  his  lawmakers 
and  his  executive  departments,  the  enemies 
of  democracy  have  their  day,  and  their  name 
Is  legion.  They  work  all  the  time  while  you 
are  asleep,  or  attending  to  your  business,  or 
thinking  about  those  other  diversions.  True 
liberalism  would  preserve  the  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities intact  rather  than  destroy  them. 
True  liberalism  fiows  from  the  integrity,  the 
energetic  manhood,  the  incorruptibility  of  the 
citizen. 

Here,  as  I  see  it,  is  part  of  your  job  as  Fed- 
eral citizens  and  members  of  organized  tax- 
payer groups.  Just  as  you  have  educated  your 
members  and  your  communities  to  demand 
and  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  public  service  for 
every  State  and  local  tax  dollar,  so  must  you 
demand  from  your  Federal  Congress  and  ad- 
ministration a  full  value  for  your  Federal  tax 
dollar.  If  your  demand  is  long  and  loud 
enough  and  backed  up  by  large  numbers  of 
Federal  taxpayers.  Congress  will  listen  Why? 
Because  we  have  to  listen;  you  are  our  boss; 
you  hired  us  to  rtprf^ent  you;  and  we  hope 
to  keep  our  jobs  jo-t  as  you  do.  so  that  we 
can  pay  our  groi  v  :  dls  and  buy  the  lady  a 
new  dress  when  .-;.<   w.iiits  it. 

Your     federation     and     others     like     you 
throughout  the  country  can  help  greatly  to 
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1  hy  s,o.  . ;  i;  ';,..:, 
Ing;  and  our  Federal  Government  uill  start 
Its  long  hard  slow  Journey  back  to  the 
idiaiosl  forgotton  regions  of  black  Ink.  .V  ; 
as-you-go  policy  will  be  absolutely  ncc«.i>;-..:y 
in  the  reconstruction  period  following  peace, 
not  only  to  pay  the  interest  and  part  of  the 
principal  on  our  astronomical  Federal  debt, 
but  in  order  to  get  back  from  a  war  economy 
based  on  public  orders,  to  our  traditional 
American  system  based  on  private  orders  and 
Individual  initiative. 

Thus,  by  using  your  rights  as  Federal  citi- 
zens to  demand  efficient,  businesslike  man- 
agement at  Washington,  you  will  not  only 
protect  your  own  interests  and  pocketbooks. 
you  will  also  give  to  Congress  the  public 
support  it  must  have  If  our  Nation  Is  to  re- 
turn, after  peace,  to  the  American  system  In 
which  the  people  do  not  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Government  works  for  the  people. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the 
sound,  social  legislation  passed  in  the  last 
decade  and  overwhelmingly  supported  by  the 
Nation  should  be  repealed;  but  it  does  mean 
that  the  huge,  sprawling.  Inefficient,  expen- 
sive and  wasteful  network  of  Interlocking 
agencies  and  alphabetical  bureaus  should  be 
stripped  down  untl!  folks  like  you  and  me  can 
find  our  way  around  Washington  without 
a  guidebook. 

This  Job  can  be  done.  It  takes  leadership. 
The  President  has  manifested  his  leadership 
in  that  direction  at  this  very  time.  He  has 
just  n'^w  :'.':o'd  ar;  Executive  order  Ireertng 
for  the  duration  a  the  war  a  projected  outlay 


cl  about  $5U'J. 000. 000  in  Federal  funds  for  the 
construction  ot  highways  ^This  Is  slowing 
down  on  the  matching  of  State  funds  by 
Federal  funds  for  State  aid  to  roads. 

In  the  last  few  days  he  has  merged  18  hous- 
ing agencies  Into  1  outfit,  the  National  Hous- 
ing Agency  These  were  the  unlU  consoli- 
dated Into  the  National  Housiiig  Agency:  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  United  States 
Housing  Authority,  Defense  Homes  Corpora- 
tion, Farm  Security  Administration  Defense 
Homes  W  :  Department  Defense  Homes,  Navy 
DepartOi-  i.:  Defense  Hemes.  Federal  Works 
Agency  Defense  Homes.  Public  Buildings  Ad- 
ministration Defense  Homes,  Mutual  Owner- 
ship Defense  Housing  Division,  Division  of  De- 
fense Housing  Construction.  Central  Hous- 
ing Committee.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System.  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
United  States  Housing  Corporation.  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
16  different  types,  kinds  brands,  and  litters 
of  housing  units  staggers  one's  conception  of 
good  sense  It  shculc  be  placed  In  the  same 
category  with  Pearl  Harbor,  the  loss  of  the 
Normandte.  pensions  for  Congressmen,  boon- 
doggling, and  other  vagaries  of  the  American 
menulity.  There  was  a  time  when  nobocjy  In 
official  life  would  have  dared  permit  such  a 
condition  to  arise.  Personally.  I  believe  the 
political  revolution  which  is  on  foot  at  the 
present  time,  which  is  directed  neither  at 
Democrats  nor  Republicans,  is  calculated  to 
bring  a  return  of  such  times. 

Before  this  principle  of  sound  economy  can 
be  established  in  Washington,  it  must  be 
established  In  American  public  opinion.  You 
and  other  groups  like  you  in  every  State 
must  lead  the  way  by  first  applying  In  the 
Federal  field  the  principles  of  organization, 
research,  and  publicity  through  which  you 
have  reduced  State  and  local  budgets  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  d  :'  ^  It  Is  the 
same  Job  for  the  same  taxp  ■  <  applied  to 
the  Federal  Government  i;  .  :  •  ople  who 
pay   the  Federal   bill   and    v:  e   already 

trained  and  organized  for  action  do  not  take 
the  lead  In  behalf  of  our  long  suffering  tax- 
payers, who  else  do  you  think  is  going  to 
do'lt?  ^      , 

By  keeping  a  constant  watch   on  Federal 
appropriation  bills;  by  writing  to  your  Con- 
gressmen m  protect  P^jnlnst  bills  which  seem 
unjustified  in  the  i    '  '  "^  emergency  or  have 
a  lobby  flavor  to  them,  by  publicizing  your 
action    in    your    local    newspapers,    you   will 
give  to   the  economy   bloc  In   Connrr>.    -he 
support  It  must  have  to  get  action    •     >  f^  et 
as  a  beginning  the  reducllo:  ^     «      :•  :;  •       'd 
by   the  President   and  Senai^:    Byrl  s       .i.- 
mittee.    You  will  be  doing  something  else  of 
great    Importance    for    the    continuance    of 
American   democracy:    you   will   be   building 
here  in  New  Hampshire  an  alert.  Informed, 
and    active   sense   of   Federal   citizenship— a 
sense  that  Washington  and  all  that  happens 
there  are   Just   as   much   your   business,  af- 
fecting you  just  as  deeply,  as  what  happens 
m  your  town  office,  your  county  seat,  yotir 
city  hall,  and  your  State  capitol. 

This,  my  friends,  is  part  of  the  great  demo- 
cratic tradition  which  began  here  in  New 
England;  this  citizen  right  to  rule  our  Gov- 
ernment is  the  heart  and  substance  of  our 
freedom;  this  is  why  we  are  sending  our 
planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  ships — our  sons,  our 
brothers,  and  fathers  to  fight  and  die  in  the 
il  :-,;ngles  of  the  l-id;»f  -i^e  h<  t  sands 
-.i'  and  the  Irczt:.  ^:e;  ;  <■=  cf  Rus- 
w  ('  cannot  function  as  ffcial  cit- 
;;  J  :actice  democracy  at  l.wint,  do  you 
u:    tanks  and  guns  are  going  to  re- 

■;.d? 
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the 


home  or  conqi:'--   f     rr.  abroad 
States  of  Ameriyi   wiU  die  w;: 
our  wealth,   resources,  and   :r.' -" 
will  not  prevent  it      Do  net  s.- 
happen  here."   because   it   can 
many    and    Japan    by    any    :   r: 
treachery  and  surprise  shouia  r. 
it   will   happen   here      You  can 
Washlnsrton  prevent  that  fate  :! 
the  double  task  we  face,  the  ta 
Ina:  the  Axis  all  over  the  world 
American  freedom  at  home.     It 
that  democracy  Is  never  killed 
from    neglect    and    Indifference 
people 

Do  you  think  you  can  have  freedom  In  the 
American  sense  when  50  percent 
cent  of  our  national  Income  is  '^• 
emment  in  times  of  peace?  A 
which  pays  you  will  eventualjy  tell  you. 
When  you  pay  the  government 
It.  That  is  democracy;  that  is  '■ 
Is  American;  that  Is  citizenship 
ber  that  when  you  ask  Corttrp 
you  something  -.v :--  '  '■".  '-^  '  i 
and  foresight  yc'u  n-.ijjh:  d-;  t  » 
you  are  surrendering  your  histor: :  birthright; 
you  are  suljscriblng  to  the  rl:  1-=' phy  of 
fascism— that  the  state  is  the  -  ■■^'t-'r  at  the 
man,  instead  of  his  servant  1:.^  '-•:^.  .ved 
peoples  of  Europe  have  found  *^  i*  ."  =  rJy 
a  step  frnrn  the  loss  of  ec  !  n.  1  *  tne  loss 
of  political  fre€dr-  0"4Tr.;  -  ■■  r..^  .;ke  your 
own  can  do  mr-^  r*'-'.-  '  '-  -•  '■■"  others  to 
arouse  and  awaken  cu:  Nation  ^c  this  ^-irh 
while  there  is  yet  tlm*'. 


Ur.;t'-cl 

and    a^ 
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A  Republican  Definition  ot 
Destiny 


America's 


EXIENSION  OF  REN!ARK5 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUINDT 

I.N    TH;-'  riOL'.-K  OF   REPHF.-aNTATIVES 

W':d-i'  idai,  April  22  \i'j42 

M;-  MUN'DT  Mr  Sp-ak-H.  'h--  Ar^^oci- 
a^  .;  P:\-..-  ^.il!-d  me  :h:>  niurnjng  a^k- 
;:;j  ;  ■:'  a  ^^t:t■^>'^.^  a.-  a  Rfpub;;can 
n:r:7:orr  of  tn-^  H'  u>^'  Fcrfi^n  Af!a;ri 
C '  :r,:r.:" '■'  nn  rhe  r'-'solu'ion  adoprpci  by 
th^'  \r:^r.al  R<-''publ!can  Clmm:ft.'P  at 
it.<;  Ch;ri3!'  mee*;n^  th:s  wi^ek,  Uncif-r 
1  v.'--'  -'X"'  r.d>:'d  me  bv  \]r.-^  H.ol:^^\  I  am 
h;.:tvi.-:.  r.  -znrv.ng  \h''  ttx'  pf  rr:y  <ta--- 

.-Mb '■■!:■• 

T:;-'  R-'Uub;:can  :"PMjlu*i()r. 
:::-;."■■;  \iP^'---  of  a  uni^'-'d  AmiiTican  etTor' 
in  the  early  w;-.n:r.3  cf  th:,-  war  ar.d 
pledged  'be  pa;-:y  to  compl-i'e  and  Cun- 
stant  c  .M.pf'.-a:iur.  m  t-v-Ty  nxve  destined 
to  bring  C'lmplfie  vicrory  tJ  our  colors; 
it  called  for  redact loas  m  nondefense 
^  x:.jer.d;tures  ar.d  :o:  an  end  pf  waste  and 
N'-'.v  Df'ri'  ►■xtra'.-dgance:  r  pKdaed  the 
p.i'*".'  'i  'h-^  pr'=--erva'';nn  lif  America's 
c."".- r:>b.e.i  *wo-par'y  sy-ttir.  and  the 
Ante:. Jan  .vay  cf  life,  and  it  reaffirmed  a 
cui:'. iction  that  America  is  i  member  of 
a  :an-..:y  of  nations  with  wliom  it  must 


the    A^-->-.c;a>  d    Pje.ss    un 

,^tre5.~^■d  thi- 


•  -^rn  ri  the  American  way  of  life  at 
hom.e  and  to  the  extension  of  its  ideals 
and  principles  to  peoples  of  other  lands 
Insofar  as  they  are  able  or  willing  to 
acc-'^pt   them.. 

M;  .-;>.t:<  :.  I  like  the  Republican 
defin.tion  oi  America's  destiny  as  written 
into  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  at  Chicago. 
I'  expresses  the  hope  that  America  may 
help  make  available  to  all  the  world 
the  principles  of  Christian  brotherhood 
upon  which  the  expansion  of  this  Re- 
public on  this  continent  has  rested,  and 
it  outlines  a  procedure  of  domestic  gov- 
ernment and  worla  relationships  where- 
by progress  can  Oe  made  after  the  war  in 
restoring  good  wii'  and  good  government 
to  the  good  people  of  all  the  world. 

AMERICA'S    DESTINY 

The  Statement  I  made  in  response  to 
the  request  of  the  Associated  Press  fol- 
low =: 

The  Chicago  resolution  of  the  Republican 
National  Commmee  outlines  a  course  of  ac- 
tion with  which  I  am  in  complete  accord. 
Since  lung  before  the  Invasion  of  Poland  I 
have  urged  from  many  platforms  that  Amer- 
icas  destiny  could  best  be  fulfilled  by  remain- 
ing a'-  peace  whenever  peace  is  possible,  by 
fighting  through  to  complete  victory  when- 
ever war  is  forced  upon  us.  anc  by  helping  to 
plan,  protect  and  perpetuate  a  pattern  for 
world  peace  and  mutua.  understanding 
whenever  opportunity  presents  itself  I  be- 
lieve -he  world  muffed  an  opportunity  after 
':\fi  w  re*.  War  and  said  eo  at  the  time.  I 
prav  ';  -  ve  have  a  second  opportunity. 
wh:  1;  r;  nv  his  time  enable  America  to  fulfill 
Its  destiny  as  the  bearer  '.;eht  of  Christian 
civUiJjation  foi  al.     n-  ■*■••■ 

In  conformity  with  th  .^  h^-e-polnt  posi- 
tion, my  voting  record  3;v  w-  that  since  I 
have  been  In  Congress  I  have  opposed  such 
measures  as  1  felt  might  lead  us  closer  to 
war.  that  I  have  voted  in  favor  of  more  than 
99  percent  of  all  national  d- f*'  -*>  and  pre- 
paredness measures,  so  tha'  ■■%-  could  the 
sooner  win  victory  if  we  became  Involved  in 
the  war:  and  that  I  have  steadily  urged  that 
steps  be  taken  to  plan  a  pattern  of  peace  now 
which  will  make  the  next  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties 8  piermanent  peace  and  not  just  anothet 
armed  armistice  I  believe  that  not  only  Re- 
publicans but  all  Americans  today  are  dedl- 
ra-f^d  to  such  a  fulfillment  of  America's 
destiny. 


cc'sp*  rate  :n  tne  promotion 
\A\..r.  '''t  peace  and  mutual 


and  preser- 
understand- 


\s     In  short,  the  resolutlor  rededicated 


cur  par*y  to  the  preservati 


on  and  pro- 


child  in  the  comin:r..-y  ::)   acne  w  ):k 
for  a  speedy  victor v 

Whereas  a  substantial  part  o:  our  commun- 
ity Is  made  up  of  people  born  in  foreign  coun- 
tries with  which  ovir  Nation  is  at  war;  and 

Whereas^many  of  these  pec  pie  have  neg- 
lected to  take  steps  toward  securing  American 
citLzenship.  although  they  are  undoubtedly 
loyal  to  the  United  States,  '.ts  ideals,  and 
objectives,  and  are  opposed  to  the  aggressions 
committed  against  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  danger  of  unjust  discrimina- 
tion and  hostility  toward  thj  foreign-born 
exists  which  would  result  in  dividing  our  Na- 
tion along  national  and  racial  lines,  thereby 
weakening  the  united  will  and  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  States:  'rherefore  be  it 

iJc5oIied,That  this  All-Harle-n  Victory  Con- 
ference go  on  record  as  oppoa;ug  any  unjust 
restrictions  and  discriminations  against  the 
foreign-born  nationals  of  enemy  countries 
who  manifest  their  loyalty  'o  the  United 
States  and  who  are  willing  to  contribute  their 
substance  and  their  skills  to  support  our 
country  in  its  struggle  for  independence  and 
democracy  against  the  Germaa,  Italian,  and 
Japanese  aggressors. 


Protection  of  the  Loya]  Fonei?n-Born 


EXTENSION    OF   RFM.^.FiKcS 


HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 


I.\'   n-IE  HIUSE   (.•'-    REPFtESENTATlVES 

U'-'d-'-^'^-p.    Ap^'J  22.  1942 

M;-.  MARCANTONIO  Mv -  Speaker, 
undf  r  K'av*''  'o  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clud  :>  hfr-^in  a  r-^^'-^'.uf.rtn  en  the  protec- 
tion of  the  forpien-born,  unanimously 
passed  a*  the  inauRura!  conference  of  the 
Harlem.  Victory  Com... I.  This  council 
IS  a  federation  of  'he  C';mn;un,"y  organ- 
ization? of  H-iii-m  d-c;ea--e;  ■'>  'h»-  task 
of    enh.=ting    evf:-y    mi^n.    wonia::,    and 


A    Father's    Farewell   to   His   Soldier   Son 
EXTENSION    ( 'F  RL\IAliK,S 

OF 

HON.C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol    EE^T^r"  -KyTT .\TVCVS 

WedTiesday,  April  2.1. 1942 

Mr.  BISHOP.  M;  ?; .  ek  r.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rtn..v;ks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  inserting  a  v.iy  fine  state- 
ment by  W  Henson  Purceii,  of  West 
Frankfort,  LI.,  made  to  his  son  BUI  as 
he  left  for  the  Army: 

Well,  Bill,  your  ntmiber  Is  up.  You  are  go- 
ing to  the  Army.  There  Is  a  Job  of  serious, 
nasty,  uncivilized  business  to  1)€  taken  care  of 
and  you  have  been  assigned  a  part  in  it. 

The  task  is  unpleasant,  repulsive.  The  as- 
sigrunent  Is  different  to  any.hing  that  you 
had  planned.  Yet  it  is  a  priMlege  as  well  as 
a  resjxinsibUlty  For  only  Americans — the 
pick  of  the  Nation's  manhood-— are  eligible  to 
march  with  Uncle  Sam's  armed  citizenry  and 
participate  in  this  grim  game  of  war 

There  Is  now  but  one  thing  to  do.  Make 
the  most  of  It.  Be  a  soldier  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

I  told  you,  as  a  little  culy-headed  boy, 
when  you  started  to  school  that  1  wanted  you 
to  endeavor  always  to  be  the  best  in  your 
classes.  I  had  no  idea  that  yoj  would  achieve 
that  distinction.  I  had  not  b?en  that  caliber 
of  student  before  you  But  tl  at  kind  of  aim- 
ing never  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  score. 

Then  when  you  grew  up  and  started  think- 
ing of  your  Irst  Job  I  told  you  that,  even 
though  you  were  employed  a;  nothing  more 
important  than  ditch  digging.  I  wanted  ycu 
to  try  to  be  the  best  ditch  dtcger  on  the  job 
I  had  no  Idea  that  you  wouid  achieve  such 
top-rank  standing  in  your  c  losen  vocation. 
I  had  not.  But  ambition  and  the  will  to  get 
ahead  never  kept  anybody  do'vn 

Now.  as  you  go  with  millions  cf  nthpr  sons 
from  millions  of  other  Amclcan  h  rr.es,  I 
want  you  to  put  all  that  you  have  into  this 
business  of  soldiering.  It  matier;  not  whether 
you  ever  wear  bars  or  stars  f  you  are  man 
enough  to  be  a  good  soldier      And  being  a 
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good  eoldier  means  more  than  drilling  and 
marching  and  fighting — and  dying. 

It  means  living  in  a  man's  world  as  a  man 
should  live. 

There  Is  an  Inclination  on  the  part  of  too 
many  men.  once  they  are  In  the  Army  away 
from  the  influences  dl  home  and  family  and 
reputation,  to  cut  loose,  go  the  gaits.  There 
Is  In  the  Army,  as  in  civilian  life,  every  type 
of  manhood  and  every  social  strata.  Every 
man  is  on  his  own     The  choice  is  yours. 

Men,  like  water,  ultimately  seek  their  own 
level  In  the  Army  as  elsewhere.  Don't  lower 
your  standards.  Bill. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  soldiering.  The 
fellows  who  have  difficulty  with  Army  life  are 
those  who  refuse  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
rigid  discipline  that,  although  stern  and 
harsh,  is  as  necessary  as  are  guns  and  tanks 
and  planes.  The  "yes,  sir"  men  are  those  who 
get  along  In  the  Army. 

To  attempt  to  buck  the  game  is  folly.  The 
Army  Is  bigger  than  any  man  in  it.  Failure 
to  t)ecome  a  working  part  of  It  Is  the  worst 
mistake  any  soldier  can  make.  Army  life  Is 
not  easy.  To  cultivate  a  mental  feeling  of 
resentment  and  self-pity  can  only  make  it 
more  difficult  That  is  true  of  any  station 
in  life. 

So  I  hope.  Bill,  that  you  will  be  able  to 
accept  your  lot  In  this  grim  business  as  Just 
another  chapter  In  life's  exacting  school  of 
experience  and  endeavor  to  get  out  of  it 
something  worth  while;  something  that  will 
help  In  the  years  ahead.  ^ 

You  can  always  find  ^hat  something  If  you 
search  for  It.    Never  cease  searching. 

I  am  saying  these  things  to -you — not  be- 
cause you  are  different  to  the  mUlions  of 
•  other  young  men  who  have  gone  and  are 
going  out  to  engage  in  this  world  contest  in 
death — but  because  you  are  of  my  own  flesh 
and  blood. 

Because,  man  though  you  are,  you  will  ever 
be  that  little  boy  of  mine. 

The  uniform  that  will  shortly  be  Issued  to 
you  stands  for  the  high  and  noble  principles 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded  and 
has  since  existed— principles  that,  to  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  unknown.  It 
stands  for  freedom  among  men  and  nations; 
the  right  to  live  and  the  will  to  let  live.  It 
stands  for  humanity,  civilization,  Chris- 
tianity. 

It  has  never  gone  to  war  except  In  defense 
of  the  principles  for  which  It  stands.  It  has 
never  gone  on  a  rampage  of  conquest  or  op- 
pression. Tliat  uniform,  Bill,  Is  the  hope  of 
Old  Glory  and  130.000.000  Americans.  It  Is 
the  hope  of  civilization.  Wear  It  with  pride. 
I  remember  well  that  day,  almost  24  years 
ago.  when,  while  sitting  in  a  lecture  period 
at  Camp  Gordon.  I  was  handed  a  telegram 
that  announced  that  you  had  made  me  a 
father.  I  was  the  soldier  then.  You  were  the 
war  baby. 

I  remember  the  day,  4  months  later,  when 
I  gazed  for  the  first  time  upon  your  face. 
I  remember  every  day  of  your  life  since  that 
time  I  shall  watch— and  pray — every  anxious 
day  for  your  safe  return. 

When  you  have  a  son  of  your  own  some 
day,  as  I  hope  you  shall,  you  will  know  what 
I  mean.  I  hope  your  going  to  the  Army  will 
be  more  successful  In  freeing  your  sons  from 
the  scourge  of  war  than  was  mine  for  you 

There  are  two  things  that  I  want  to  give 
you.  Bill,  as  you  go  to  join  other  fathers'  sons 
in  this  business  of  killing,  from  which  God 
alone  knows  whether  you  will  return. 

Both  went  with  me  to  the  Army  25  years 
ago. 

One  Is  a  khaki-covered  textbook  on  mil- 
itary methods  and  soldiery.  Peruse  Its  pages 
and  endeavor  to  master  the  art  of  being  a 
good  soldier  It  may  not  bring  you  promo- 
tions and  high  honors,  for  there  are  in  the 
Army,  after  all,  more  mere  men  than  any- 
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thing  else.  But  it  will  bring  to  you  the  sat- 
isfaction of  doing  well  whatever  you  do.  It 
will  help  you  to  learn  more  quickly  what  Is 
expected  of  a  good  soldier. 

The  other,  also  khaki-covered.  Is  a  Bible. 
Don't  feel  that  to  take  it  Is  being  sissy.  There 
will  no  doubt  be  times  when  just  to  hold 
It  in  your  hand  will  bring  a  mysterious  com- 
fort. I  confess  that  I  read  it  but  little  while 
I  was  in  uniform  Yet  there  were  times  when 
Its  nearnes.s — the  knowledge  that  it  had 
stood  the  test  of  all  time  and  countless  other 
wars — seemed  to  sort  of  satisfy  my  longing 
for  you  and  Mom — lull  my  homesickness  for 
all  the  peaceful  ways  of  life  that  had  been 
disrupted  by  war. 

Take  them.  Bill,  and  use  them.  Make  the 
most  of  the  Army  and  come  back  a  better 
man  than  when  you  left.  There  is.  you  know, 
a  personal  as  well  as  a  national  victory  to  be 
won. 

It  seems  a  bit  silly,  doesn't  It,  to  send  you 
away  with  a  gun  In  one  hand  and  a  Bible 
In  the  other?  The  gun  to  kill  The  Bible: 
"Thou  Shalt  not  "  There  is  no  explanation 
except  that  the  gun  appears  for  the  present 
to  be  necessary  to  our  national  f^ecurity.  Tlie 
Bible  has  ever  been  our  hope  of  eternal  se- 
curity. 

Learn  to  use  the  gun.  Bill,  but  rely,  finally, 
upon  the  Bible. 

And  may  the  Good  Lord — although  I  con- 
fess It  is  a  big  assignment— watch  over  and 
keep  you,  and  those  who  go  with  you  as 
the  guardians  of  American  freedom,  until 
the  day — and  ma/  He  speed  the  day — when 
we  shall  thank  God  for  peace  and  a  safe 
homecoming. 

So  long,  BiU.  t 


R<-publicans  WholehearSed.v  Support 
War  Etlorl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22, 1942 

Mr.   WOODRUFF   of   Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  a  curious  phenomenon  of  the 
peculiar  times  in  which  we  are  living  and 
the  unusual  stresses  we  are  undergoing 
Is  that  about  every  so  often  somebody 
breaks  out  in  a  rash  over  the  position 
of  the  Republican  Party  and  of  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress  on  the 
war  question.    They  want  the  Members 
of  Congress   to   declare  that   they   are 
wholeheartedly  for  the  war  and  seem  to 
think  that  repetition  of  such  declarations 
is  necessary  to  the  sincerity  of  them.    All 
of   this  is   curious,   because   apparently 
those  individuals  who  most  loudly  insist 
on  these  repeated  declarations  by  Re- 
publican   Members   of    Congress   either 
fail  to  read  or  el.se  they  ignore  repeated 
statements  and  declarations  by  the  Re- 
publican leadership  and  the  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  as  to  our  convic- 
tion that  now  that  we  are  in  this  war  we 
must  fight  it  through  to  an  absolute,  de- 
cisive, victorious  conclusion,  regardless  of 
the  sacrifices  and  the  costs.    Most  of  us 
havr  -.aid  repeatedly  that  we  must  emerge 
!:>  :;.  i':::-  war  so  P' ^^    ;!ul  v.  >  wi.i  be  able 
for  a  i(  :;p  i:me  in  the  future  to  maintain 


the  balance  in  the  scales  of  world  affairs 
In  favor  of  peace.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  United  States  must  be- 
come art  arrogant,  imperialistic  nation, 
determined  to  rule  the  world  with  a  rod 
of  iron  or  a  bayonet  of  steel. 

The  pecple  who  have  been  making  the 
most  noise  about  what  they  call  isolation- 
ism are  the  very  people  who  themselves 
claim  to  be  internationalists.    It  ought  to 
be  said  that  those  whom  they  would  casti- 
gate are  not,  and  never  have  been,  isola- 
tionists.   In  most  cases  they  have  been 
nationalists,  but  not  isolationists.    There 
is  a  lot  of  difference  between  the  two.    I, 
along  with  other  M      i^ts  of  the  Con- 
gress, have  declareu  un.tj  and  again  that 
we  must  go  through  with  this  war  to  a 
decisive  victory  for  the  United  States  of 
America     Representative    Martin,    Re- 
publican floor  leader  of  the  House  and 
chairman    of    the    Republican    National 
Committee;  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  DiTTERl  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional   R'  r   blican    Congressional    Com- 
mittee; :.k!  urrs  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives all  have,  time  and  again,  made 
the  very  declarations  that  these  super- 
patriots  demand  should  be  made.    There 
are  times  when  these  demands  for  declin- 
ations from  Republican  leaders  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  begin  to  look  suspi- 
ciously like  efforts  by  some  individuals  to 
create  issues  for  their  own  aims  and  pur- 
poses. 

Another  curious  phenomenon  is  to  be 
noticed  and  that  is  that  those  who.  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  were  loudest  in  their  cries 
for  war,  over  the  radio,  in  the  press,  and 
from  the  public  platform,  are  the  very 
people  who  have,  in  most  cases,  managed 
to  stay  farthest  away  from  the  places 
where  the  fighting  is  going  on.  These  in- 
dividuals would  be  contributing  much 
more  to  the  winning  of  the  war  if  they 
were  out  taking  part  in  the  actual  fighting 
than  they  do  by  staying  safely  at  home 
yelling  for  others  to  rush  out  to  meet  the 
foe. 

Real  patriotism  is  not  a  matter  of  a 
vocabulary.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  spirit. 
There  is  no  point  to  this  business  of 
loud-mouthed  declaimers  demanding 
that  everybody  agree  with  them  or  be 
branded  as  fifth  columnists  or  derelict 
patriots.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in 
this  phenomenon  which  has  been  noted. 
It  always  comes  to  the  surface  in  every 
war  because  there  are  always  those  indi- 
viduals who  try  to  substitute  a  loud  noise 
and  many  words  for  real  action  in  the 
defense  of  the  Nation. 

Those  who  are  always  ready  to  set 
themselves  up  as  the  keepers  of  other 
men's  consciences,  either  political  or  oth- 
erwise, are  to  be  regarded  with  a  good  deal 
of  suspicion,  because  intolerance  is  al- 
ways their  principal  code. 

The  individual  who  arrogates  to  him- 
self the  right  to  judge  the  thoughts  and 
motives  and  patriotism  of  Members  'of 
Congress  who  submit  their  policies,  their 
acts,  and  their  records  to  their  constitu- 
ents for  their  approval  every  2  or  6  years 
Is  undertaking  a  considerable  task.  He 
might  be  better  employed  backing  up  the 
butt  end  of  a  rifle  than  trying  to  butt  the 
opinions  of  everybody  else  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. 


A  Hit  2  APP 

Foresti  Are  a  War  Front 
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LXIENSION   '  r    Li^MAM-:- 


OF 


HON,  THOMAS  ROLPH 


OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAtn\'ES 

Wednesday.  April  22, 1942 

Mr  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  from  all  far 
West  States  have  been  striving  to  se- 
cure adequate  forest  protection.  As  you 
know  an  original  appropriation  of  $5, 
000  000  was  cut  by  the  House  to  two 
millions.  The  Senate  wisely  inert  ased  to 
$18,100,000.  but  conferees  reducjd  this 
latter  figure  to  the  original  five  bullions. 

Fire  protection  is  a  national  rrobiem 
of  prime  imptiriance.  The  eighteen 
million  figure  sht  uld  be  restored]  if  any 
way  is  possible. 

An  editorial  from  the  Sa:.  F  hnci-sco 
Call-Bulletin  of  April  17.  1942.  se  s  forth 
the  urgency  of  adequate  forest  protec- 
tion This  article  should  be  reac  by  all 
Americans  It  is  captioned  "Fok  sts  are 
a  war  front"  and  follows  herewith  : 
Forests  Are  a  War  Front— Much  H  ^s  Been 

Done    To    Curb    the    Fire    Men.^:e.    but 

Further  Measures  Ark  Necessary 

The  widespread  awakening  to  the  f  re  men- 
ace that  will  exist  in  Pacific  coast  for<sts  dvir- 
Ing  the  ccmlng  months  has  been  gratifying. 

The  public  .lis  been  quick  to  perct  ive  that 
the  great  woodlands  that  blanket  th  (  coastal 
mountains  from  Canada  to  Mexico  ct  nstitute 
a  major  zone  of  wartime  vulnerat ility.  in 
which  fire  might  destroy  not  only  th?  forests 
but  also  our  sources  of  electric  en(  rgy  and 
water  supply,  our  mines,  grazing  la  ids,  and 
other  vital  resources. 

There  has  come  about  a  genera  under- 
standing that  extraordinary  mea.suies  must 
be  taken,  and  taken  immediately,  t  :>  reduce 
the  Ore  hazard  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

As  a  result,  many  things  have  b<  en  done 
during  recent  weeks— all  designed  to  meet 
the  emergency  th.it  will  arise  with  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season. 

EDUCTION    IS    IMPORTANT 

Many  agencies  have  sponsored  pro  ;rams  of 
public  education  similar  to  that  o{  ened  by 
the  Call-Biillet;n  a  month  ago. 

ThPFe  programs  are  particularly    ,■ 
for  83  percent  of  fill  forest  flres  ar; 
by    b.uman   carelessness.     Forest   fins 
can  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  tli 
can   be  made   to  know   the  danger 
lessness. 

In  California,  civil  and  governmen  al  agen- 
cies are  cooperating  in  a  gigantic  orgi  nization 
of  fire-flghting  reserves,  enlisting,  training, 
and  equipping,  so  far  as  possible,  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  and  boys  in  the  forest 
districts 

In  Washington,  where  an  economy  -minded 
House  pruned  to  $2,000,000  a  r?quested 
$5  000  000  for  emergency  fire  prot<ction.  a 
fire-conscicus  Senate  has  increased  the  sum 
to  $18,100,000. 

The    forest    services.    State    and     f 
have  tightened  restriclicns  on  use  of 
ests.  announcing  the  closing  of  many 
entirely. 

All  of  these  things  are  commendaale 
In  the  right  direction 

MORE    MEASURES    Mrr.E:; 

But  they  are  far  from  being  adequate. 

More  money  is  needed  for  equipnent  and 
employment  cf  men  The  Senate^  $18,100,- 
000.  If  approved  by  the  Hou  v  ;.ut  be 
enough. 


There  mu.«t  be  a  loosening  of  priorities  on 
pumpers,  tiTJcks.  tools,  and  other  equipment 
required  by  fire  fighters. 

There  must  be  a  clearer  understanding 
that  fire  fighters  are  opposing  an  enemy  no 
less  real  and  destructive  than  that  confront- 
ing our  soldiers;  that  fire-fighting  tools  are  as 
essential  as  guns. 

And  there  must  be  still  more  rigid  control 
of  forest  tr;ivel  and  the  closing  of  still  more 
forests  to  public  entrance. 

In  times  of  peace  our  forests  rightfully  are 
thrown  open  to  the  public  as  recreational 
areas. 

But  we  are  at  war.  Many  of  the  privileges 
of  peace  must  be  foregone,  that  of  recreation 
in  the  forests  among  them. 

Yet  the  forest  services  seem  reluctant  to 
disrupt  their  recreational  prcgrams. 

They  should  understand  that  most  of  those 
who  vacation  in  our  forests  are  conscientious 
woodsmen  who  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
present  danger  and  would  applaud,  rathe^ 
than  resent  curtailment  of  treir  privileges. 

Our  forests  must  be  preserved. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOCARTY 

OF    RHODE    ISLAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22, 1942 

Mr.  FOOAETY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Matthew  Gregory,  from  the  Rhode  Island 
Free  Press' 

THE      NEW      DE.ilL     IN       STATE,       NATION — UNrTY : 

AGAINST  LABOR — BITTER  BATTLE   RAGING PRESS 

COLUMNISTS        BUSY     —     FORTUNK        PRESENTS 
FACTS— ^TRUTH     BEING     SUPPRESSED 

(By  Matthew  Gregory) 

President  Roosevelt  has  called  for  national 
unity  as  one  means  of  winning  this  war. 
America  In  one  voice  has  seconded  his  ap- 
peal, with  even  the  Providence  Journal  chim- 
ing in.  A  nation  whole  and  undivided  in 
order  to  defeat  Hitler  was  the  headlined 
cry  In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln — a 
nation  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand 

We  do  net  take  Issue  with  that  sentiment. 
It  is  noble  and  lofty,  and  we  subscribe  to  it. 
But  the  term  "national  unity"  today  has 
come  to  mean  s'lmething  entirely  different 
from  what  President  Roosevelt  intended  It  to 
mean.  It  has  ceased  to  mean  unity  against 
Hitler.  It  has  now  come  to  mean  unity 
agains'  the  President  himself,  the  New  Deal, 
social,  labor,  and  economic  gains  sowed  and 
reaped  during  the  last  9  years.  No  longer 
are  we  asked  to  become  unified  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  but  in  the  in- 
terests of  selfish  industrial  bigness.  Once 
buried,  bigness  has  again  termited  itself  to 
a  position  of  terrible  power. 

T>-pically,  bigness  takes  its  first  poke  at 
what  used  '.o  be  its  most  helpless  opponent — 
labor.  Su5pend  the  right  of  workers  to  earn 
regular  pay  at  40  hours  per  week,  and  the 
right  to  earn  pay  and  one-half  for  every  ad- 
ditional hour  beyond  that.  Keep  profits,  but 
strangle  labor  as  only  Harding  or  Coolldge  or 
Hoover  could  strangle  labor.  Such  are  the 
exclaimings  of  bigness,  all  under  the  guise  of 
national  unity. 

This  month's  Lssue  of  Fortune  Magazine, 
a  capitalistic  bible,  published  the  results  cf 
one  of  its  Impartial  and  usually  accurate 
polls  of  industrial  opinion.  According  to 
Fortune,  ranking  managers  of  United  States 


business  gave  5,000  answers  to  the  (luestlon: 
What  is  the  most  important  problem  facing 
your   business   In   the   war    years   aiead? 

Well,  if  we  were  caught  on  the  wave  of 
antilabor  hatred,  we  would  expect  .Vmerican 
business  managers  to  be  worried  more  about 
labor  and  taxes,  than  anything  else.  But 
such  Is  not  the  case. 

Fortune  showed  that  only  5.2  p<rccnt  cf 
the  managers  considered  labor  problems  other 
than  shortages  to  be  the  primary  prcblem, 
and  2.6  percent  the  secondary  prcblem,  to 
Fortune's  question.  Taxes  were  considered 
the  primary  prcblem  by  a  mere  4  h  percent 
and  the  secondary  problem  by  2  7  percent. 
These  are  negligible  percentages  tc  a  prob- 
lem blown  by  bigness  to  a  size  out  of  all 
proportion  with  the  actual  picture  in  this 
Nation  today. 

What,  then,  did  business  managers  con- 
sider the  primary  prcblem  confront;  ng  busi- 
ness in  the  war  years  ahead?  Not  libor.  not 
taxes,  but  shortage  of  materials.  Fortune 
reports  that  37  4  percent  of  the  managers 
stated  that  shortage  of  materials  n-as  their 
primary  problem — the  highest  percentage  of 
any  of  the  answers. 

That  is  quite  an  admission  by  the  cham- 
pions of  bigness,  the  poets  laureate  of  na- 
tional unity.  Not  labor,  not  taxes,  but  short- 
age of  materials.  Not  labor,  not  tixes,  but 
shortage  of  materials.  Say  it  seve  al  times 
and  get  accustomed  to  its  seldnm-heard 
sound.  Then  ask  yourself  who  tears  the 
brunt  of  national  shame,  who  takes  the  rap. 
It's  the  underdog  expected  to  pay  the  heavi- 
est portion  of  the  proposed  sales  tax.  And 
it's  labor.     Every  time. 

Fortune  quotes  one  manufacturer  as  say- 
ing: "There  is  no  employer.  If  he  is  competent 
in  his  line,  who  does  not  know  that  tae  better 
the  wages  his  product  will  permit  hiia  to  pay, 
the  better  the  product,  and  actually  the  less 
the  cost  of  maniilacture."  He  suggests  ad- 
Justing  wages  periodically  to  the  cott  of  liv- 
ing, holding  real  wages  at  a  level. 

That  manufacturer  was  returninj;  to  the 
original  sense  of  national  unity  urged  by  the 
President— unity  of  labor  and  industry 
against  our  common  enemies  across  the  seas. 
But  replies  must  constantly  be  made 
against  the  unwarranted  charges  ol  bigness. 
President  Roosevelt,  in  tacit  respotuie  to  the 
fallacy  that  strikes  are  holding  up  defense 
production,  cited  figures  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  showing  a  ;j-percent 
Increase  In  Industrial  accidents  in  "i941  over 
1940.  The  President  reported  that  industrial 
accidents  in  1941  had  cost  460.000.000  man- 
days  of  work,  had  killed  101.500  persons,  and 
permanently  disabled  350,000  other.'. 

Later,  Senator  Jo-seph  F.  Glttey  told  the 
Senate  that  he  had  been  informed  by  both 
the  War  Department  and  the  War  Pioductlon 
Board  that  "not  a  single  man  is  on  strike  In 
any  plant  in  the  country  whose  production  Is 
important  or  essential  to  the  war  effort  " 

This  announcement  rated  exactly  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  deep  on  an  Inside  page 
In  most  of  the  papers  we  saw,  and  we  see  quite 
a  few  Wonderful,  Isn't  It,  to  watch  freedom 
of  the  press  in  action?  What  a  thing  is  na- 
tional  unity 

The  President,  In  press  conference,  said  that 
antilabor  propaganda  is  based  on  pure  bunk. 
He  explained  that  common  head  colds  had 
resulted  in  man-hour  losses  twice  as  large  as 
those  caused  by  strikes.  He  gave  clear  indica- 
tion that  he  saw  no  need  for  antistrlke  leg- 
islation— and  he  warned  that  you  can't  legis- 
late enthusiasm  anyway.  He  said  production 
was  moving  ahead  on  all  fronts  and  the  Na- 
tion soon  would  be  embarrassed  by  a  short- 
age of  transportation  facilities  to  carry  the 
Increased  output. 

Throughout  the  conference  the  President 
made  clear  his  opposition  to  the  current  con- 
gressional uproar,  backed  by  bigness,  which 
is  designed  to  beat  labor  instead  of  Hitler. 

And  vhat  say  those  industrialists  who 
don't  have   an   ax   to  grind?     According  to 
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Glenn  L  Martin,  president  cf  the  Glenn  L. 
Martin  Co.:  "The  40-hour  week  will  not  ham- 
per the  alicraft  industry's  production.  There 
has  not  been  a  serious  labor  stoppage  since 
December  7." 

Added  Tom  Glrdler.  of  the  Consolidated 
Aircraft  Corporation,  "Labor  is.  with  few 
exceptions,  throwing  Itself  unselfishly  and 
wholeheartedly  into  ths  Job  of  giving  the 
country  an  air  force." 

On  top  of  this,  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  announced 
that  our  plane  output  is  up  by  50  percent 
since  Pearl  Harbor.  He  added  that  there  is 
a  lag  In  production,  but  nowhere  did  he  say 
that  overtime  pay  for  labor  was  responsible. 
Industrial  output  lags.  Nelson  said,  because 
of  (1)  lack  of  war  contracts,  (2)  shortage  of 
materials  and  equipment.  (3)  shortage  of 
skilled   labor,  and    (4)    technical   difficulties. 

Wayne  L.  Morse,  public  member  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board,  this  week  added 
his  bit  in  attempting  to  prune  the  limbs  of 
bigness,  declaring  himself  definitely  opposed 
to  any  restrictive  legislation  fixing  a  wage 
ceiling. 

Morse  said  he  questioned  seriously  whether 
the  elimination  of  overtime  payments  for 
work  performed  in  excess  of  40  hours  a  week 
would  be  In  the  Interests  of  a  sound  war 
economy.  Those  who  advocate  the  elimina- 
tion of  overtime  provisions  of  the  40-hour 
week,  le  said,  must  show  that  "such  pay- 
ments are  injurious  to  the  war  effort  of  Amer- 
ican industry  and  to  our  war  economy." 

"The  fact  is  that  the  wheels  ol  production 
are  humming,  defense  contracts  by  the  thou- 
sands are  being  filled  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
cur  workmen  are  going  about  their  Jobs  with 
set  Jaws  that  speak  ill  for  the  Axis  Powers." 
he  said.  'Walk  into  any  shipyard,  visit  any 
airplane  factory,  watc>  women  by  the  thou- 
sands taking  "p  defense  Jobs,  talk  to  work- 
men and  to  the  leaders  of  labor  as  I  have,  and 
you  will  see  for  yourse!'  that  American  labor 
already  Is  hard  at  work  to  win  the  war 
Would  that  some  of  its  critics  were  doing  as 
much." 
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n    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediiesday,  April  15, 1942 


M:  I  ■aMEERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  lo  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  enclose  a  remarkable  address 
given  at  Washington.  Kaas.,  on  the 
night  of  April  9  by  the  distinguished  and 
able  lawyer  and  long-time  Republican 
leader  of  Clay  Center.  Kans..  Judge  W. 
T.  Roche.  I  attach  high  praise  to  this 
speech  and  thorouphly  recommend  it  to 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Conformable  to  church  liturgy  which  pre- 
scribes the  reading  of  an  appropriate  chapter 
embodying  the  centr'al  thought  to  be  con- 
veyed, we  shall  give  you  the  lines  written  by 
John  Stewart  Mill,  the  great  economist  and 
political  scientist,  in  1860.  which  bristle  with 
pathetic  as  well  as  prophetic  warning,  marvel- 
ously  applicable  to  ourselves  and  the  peoples 
of  the  entire  work  today.  I  quote:  "A  people 
may  prefer  a  free  government,  but  if  from 
Indolence,  or  carelessness,  or  cowardice,  or 
want  of  public  spirit  they  are  unequal  to  the 
exertions  necessary  fui  preserving  It;  U  they 
will  not  fight  for  it  when  directly  attacked: 
11  they  can  be  deluded  by  the  artifices  used 


to  cheat  them  ->ut  of  1*:  if  by  momentary 
discouragement  or  temporary  panic,  or  a  fit 
of  enthusiasm  for  an  individual  they  can  be 
induced  to  'ay  their  liberties  at  the  feet  even 
of  a  great  man,  or  trust  him  with  the  power 
which  enables  him  to  subvert  their  institu- 
tions; in  all  these  casci-  they  are  unfit  for 
liberty;  and  though  it  may  be  for  their  good 
to  have  had  It  even  for  a  short  time,  they  are 
unlikely  long  to  enjoy  It."  We  have  In  those 
few  lines  the  essence  of  citizenship  and  the 
essence  of  Americanism. 

With  grim  realities  staring  us  In  the  face, 
extending  from  the  remotest  parts  of  earth 
down  to  our  very  firei>ldes,  we  are  compelled 
to  make  momentous  decisions  affecting  the 
present  and  future  existence  of  our  liberty 
and  freedom. 

It  has  ceased  to  be  a  debatable  question  in 
this  campaign  as  to  how  we  got  into  this 
world  carnage,  but  the  paramount  Issue  is  to 
win  it,  and  get  the  Job  done  as  speedily  and 
effectually  as  possible 

Upon  our  decision  and  how  well  it  is  exe- 
cuted will  determine  whether  we  shall  re- 
tain our  innependence  and  our  individuality 
or  be  called  by  number  and  cringe  under  the 
heavy  heel  of  a  tyrant,  either  from  outside 
or  inside  our  own  country. 

We  face  a  dark  crossroads  in  a  war-mad 
world  and  should  fully  realize  the  impend- 
ing danger  and  the  utec  for  facts,  not  fic- 
tion: dynamic  truth,  not  platitudes  from 
those  guiding  our  destiny. 

Upon  this  premise,  prompted  solely  by  a 
sense  of  duty  as  a  citizen,  I  address  you  and 
shall  endeavor  to  deal  in  the  stubborn  facts 
which  confront  us  and  this  we  shall  do  with- 
out rhetorical  flourish,  oratorical  eloquence, 
nor  with  the  bombast  ol  the  gesticulating  ! 
demagogue 

At  the  outse*^  let  us  make  clear  our  posi- 
tion Our  country  is  at  grips  with  ruthless 
gangsters  whose  hands  are  stained  with  the 
blood  of  innocent  victims  of  many  nations. 
The  outcome  will  determine  whether  we  shall 
continue  to  be  free  or  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  same  kind  ol  tyranny  that  has  been 
lorced  upon  most  ol  Europe  and  the  Far 
East  by  the  three  demoniacs  of  Rome,  Berlin, 
and  Tokyo 

Much  is  being  said  ^nd  more  will  be  said 
about  criticism,  and  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  criticism,  constructive  and  de- 
structive, meaning  helpful  or  hurtful. 

Withered  be  the  arm  that  would  rise  In 
opposition  to  our  cause,  and  palsied  be  the 
tongue  that  would  raise  a  voice  of  destruc- 
tive criticism  or  Indulge  in  defamation  ol 
honest,  efficient  war  effort. 

Lincoln,  whom  no  one  could  justly  accuse 
ol  being  disloyal,  gave  the  distinction  In 
these  words:  "There  is  an  Important  sense 
In  which  government  is  distinctive  Irom  ad- 
ministration One  Is  perpetual,  the  other  is 
temporary  and  changeable.  A  man  may  be 
loyal  to  his  government  and  yet  oppose  the 
particular  principles  and  methods  ol  admin- 
istration." 

.  These  words  were  spoken  by  Lincoln,  then 
a  Congressman.  In  defense  of  his  condemna- 
tion of  President  Polk  for  provoking  the 
Mexican  War. 

For  clarification  ol  this  thought  allow  me 
to  introduce  our  real  Uncle  Sam.  He  is  not 
personified,  neither  is  he  a  myth,  nor  Is  he 
the  President,  the  Congress,  nor  any  Individ-^ 
ual  or  group.  He  is  the  indomitable  yet  in-* 
visible  spirit  ol  130.000,000  of  God-fearing,  11b- 
erty-lovlng  American  citizen's  whose  major 
thought  and  purpose  is  to  protect,  defend, 
and  preserve  our  charter  of  liberty.  Your 
Uncle  Sam  was  never  known  to  have  the  blues, 
except  when  the  Democratic  Party  gets  him 
in  the  red. 

Our  first  and  most  Important  Job  today  Is 
to  bring  Hitler,  Hlrohltc.  and  their  silent 
partner,  Benito,  to  their  knees  t>efore  the  bar 
ol  Justice,  where  no  punishment  meted  out 
to  them  w:r.  be  ad':»q':ate  to  measure  In  retri- 


bution lor  the  atrocity  ol  their  helnotis  crimes 
against  humanity. 

With  this  first  job  finished  then  will  come 
our  second  Job  of  equal  maenitude,  but  dent 
forget  that  first  things  must  come  first,  for  U 
we  do  not  succeed  In  winning  the  war,  there 
will  be  no  second  Job  to  do. 

Unfortunately,  by  reason  of  recent  threat- 
ened purges  for  sinister  political  purpose,  we 
are  compelled  to  keep  a  vigil  eye  on  our  sec- 
ond Job  lor  scU-protectlon  and  in  sell- 
delense 

With  the  war  over  and  won,  we  shall  have 
the  asstirance  that  our  way  of  life  will  not  be 
made  over  from  without,  and  to  win  in  task 
No.  2  will  be  jl  guaranty  that  American  tradi- 
tion will  not  be  scuttled  from  within. 

The  second  gigantic  Job  is  going  to  be  for 
the  Republican  Party  to  take  over  the  man- 
agemcm  of  this  Government  at  its  worst  and 
bring  it  back  to  sanity,  back  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  founding  fathers,  upon  which 
It  hai  grown  and  developed  during  the  past 
century  and  a  half  into  a  refuge  for  liberty- 
loving  peoples  of  every  race,  color,  and  tongue 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Plainly  stated,  that  second  job  will  be  lor 
us  to  save  ourselves  and  our  posterity  from  n 
catastrophic  debt,  confiscatory  taxes,  and 
planned  regimentation,  and  that  Job  is  going 
to  require  something  more  than  pleasing 
rhetoric. 

An  all-cut  war  cannot  be  waged  while  the 
new  dealers  continue  their  futile  efforts  to 
put  over  an  economic  and  social  new  order  in 
our  domestic  life  Tliey  had  better  unleash 
the  individual  American  spirit  and  watch  us 
go.  It  took  that  spirit  to  give  us  a  York- 
town,  an  Appomatox.  a  San  Juan  Hill,  and 
the  armistice  at  the  Marne 

It  was  that  intrepid  spirit  that  filled  the 
soul  of  cur  mcdem  hero,  EK  uglas  MacArthur, 
in  Luzon,  and  the  same  spirit  was  displayed 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  March  21  last 
when  a  Nazi  sub  was  sent  to  the  bottom  ol 
the  ocean  by  two  Kansas  boys,  Lt  Harry 
Epperson,  of  Scott  City,  and  his  bombardier, 
Corp.  Gordon  Parrott,  of  my  home  town. 

ADJOURNMENT   OF    POLITICS 

Be  not  deceived  by  the  New  Deal  opiate  lor 
the  adjournment  of  politics,  for  by  that  they 
propose  for  us  to  adjourn  and  permit  them  to 
keep  right  on  sputtering  like  a  string  of 
firecrackers,  telling  us  the  only  way  to  be 
loyal  is  to  support  New  Deal  candidates  lor 
all  offices  down  to  city  mayors  Glance  In 
upo.n  theit  recent  Washington  Day  banquet 
at  Top'^ka  and  the  more  recent  one  at  Wichita 
and  learn  in  their  own  words  what  they  mean 
and  hew  they  Intend  to  adjourn  politics.  I 
quote:  "We  must  win  the  1942  election  Irom 
congressional  down  to  Stale  and  county 
tickets."  That  should  make  a  very  quiet 
campaign  and  give  us  unity  with  a  ven- 
geance. They  have  picked  their  weapons, 
chosen  the  field  of  battle,  and  ls.sued  the 
challenge,  and  we  accept  under  the  Texas 
rules — no  holds  barred. 

I  have  participated  as  I  am  today  in  U 
Presidential  and  23  biennial  election  cam- 
paigns, but  I  have  never  seen  one  the  like  of 
this. 

No  words  of  mine,  nor  of  anyone  else, 
should  be  necessary  to  convince  any  reason- 
able person  of  his  duty.  The  record  is  so 
glaringly  full  of  broken  promises,  bungling, 
and  blundering  that  the  record  alone  should 
be  ample  to  consign  t^e  partv  making  It  to 
what  Cleveland  described  as  innocuous  desue- 
tude. 

With  59  consecutive  emergencies,  each  being 
accompanied  with  a  request  for  additional 
appropriations,  and  all  speedily  granted  by  an 
echo  from  a  rubber-stamp  Congress,  and  then 
on  the  heels  of  all  these  emergencies  came  the 
war  crisis,  necessitating  more  appropriations 
In  unUmlted  billions  untU  th^  sky  may  have 
to  be  raised  to  make  room  for  the  national- 
debt  limit. 

Our  people  are  not  complacent,  neither  are 
they  complaining  about  the  appropriation* 
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for  defense   but  It  Js  the  former  blllioi|s 
to  the  winds  that  will  make  the 
mere  difficult  to  withstand 

Didn't  It  make  you  m  ghty  tired  dur 
watching    the    New    Dei 
t  's.  their  mouths  every  timr 

emeryjeacy  was  announced,  and  a  new 
priation  authorized? 

That  Iccced  bunch  of  do-gocders 
making  those  appropriations  for  de 
they  were  piling  up  the  first  thirty 
their  bcnowlng.  lending,  and  spendm 
No.  no.  for  at  that  time  our  Governmi^n 
cot  at   war.   but   was  doing   nothing 
fense.     Now  we  have  to  prepare  for  v 
fight  one  at  the  same  time.     With  the 
tr.      and  an  overwhe!m:ng  majcrlty 
b'.  nches   of   Congress,   giving   the 
eve-yhlng  h°  asked  they  now  blame 
mistakes  and  blunders  on  the  Repu^)l 
Whfle    they   were    spending    billions 
D2al  sideshows,  operated  by  expert  slei 
hard    artists,   and    mesmerizers.    the> 
have  been  build. ng  ships,  planes,  gti 
bom'os.  conservi;:g  the  gas,  oil.  rubbe*- 
and    steel    going    to   Japan,    and    wh: 
recently  been   p.cked   up  on  our   bat 
where  it  had  been  belched  back  red 
Jap  i;uns.  bombs,  and  tanks,  taking  a 
toll  in  American  life,  ships,  and  p!an 

Hew    dees    the   whole    record    of    t^ 
10  yr?ars  compare  with  the  charges  of 
extravagance,     and     incompetency 
Hoover  administration,  and  how  dees 
mon:ze   with    the   promises    and    pi 
economy,  by  the  reduction  of  ooards 
and  commissions,  when  die-hard 
arc  being  sent  as  far  as  Kansas  City  1 
to  house  them' 

Instead  of  the  more  abundant  life 
we  were   promised,  this  adminlstrat 
go  down  in  history  as  a  Jobholder's 
and  with  more  and  bigger  debts  and 
than  any  nation  in  all  history. 

They  have  not  only  given   us  a 
debt  but  soaring  taxes,  with  want  and 
In  the  midst   of  plenty,  but   are   no(w 
inst  victory  gardens,  to  be  planted  by 
of  flne-growlng  wheat  that  they  had 
plowed  und?r.  and  by  the  side  of 
land   destined   to   lie    ld!e   by   manda 
edicts  i.'-sued  out  of  Washington. 

Then  from  the  same  offlce  came  th 
tlon  of  millions  of  dollars  from 
failed  to  comply  with  the  dictated  fa 
gram,    which   was  put  Into  effect   af 
whejt  was  nearly  ready  for  harvest 
"     We  have  no  objection  to  victory 
far  be  it — but  they  would  look  more 
priate    and    mean    more    if    they    w 
planted  so  close  to  a  fine  field  of 
had  been  ordered  destroyed  and  by 
land  lying  idle,  as  the  result  of  plan 
om>.  by  the  same  crackpots  who 
tory  gardens.     Just  think  of  such 
••Pood  win  win  the  war:  cash  for 
crop  curtailment:  victory  gardens  '" 

It  Just  doeon't  make  sense,  and  t 
ners  had  better  watch  their  heads  w 
'are  any  woodpeckers  around. 

If  you  should  ask  a  blind  mute  to 
such  a  paradox  as  victory  gardens 
Idle  farm  land,  destroy  growing  wh? 
food  will  win  the  war.  he  wculd  insti 
shake  his  head  and  point  toward  Wasl 

An  expert  in  the  art   of  making 
over  Is  one  who  can  speak  the  words 
squander,  and  waste"  in  seven 
guages.     but     who     cannot     remem 
wcrds  for  "ihriit.  save,  and  accumu: 
one  language. 

With  our  country  In  the  throes  o 
for  our  national  existence,  and  with 
can  youth  fighting  on  all  the  shores 
seven  seas  around  the  world.  It  is  a 
to  note  the  affable  cordiallvy  for  the 
of  Industrial  Organizations  by  tern 
over  hours  and  wages,  and  allowing 
both  sit-down  and  walk-out,  in  war 
Uon  plants. 
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The  policy  seems  to  be  the  protection  of 
labor  unions,  rather  than  the  preservation  of 
the  American  Union. 

II  we  had  more  backbone  and  fewer  willow 
spines  in  official  positions  the  wage-and-hour 
bottleneck  could  be  broken  instantly  by  com- 
manding labor  unions  to  stop  their  captious 
cavil  and  go  to  work  and  stay  on  the  Job  or 
they  would  be  called  into  Army  service,  where 
they  would  take  orders  from  General  Mac- 
Arthur  instead  of  John  L.  Lewis. 

FEEE  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE 

Business  enterprise  requires  labor,  so  is 
labor  compelled  to  lock  to  Industry  for  its 
livelihood.  1  Each  is  dependent  upon  the 
other.  It  has  been  our  system  of  free  busi- 
ness enterprise  that  made  America  great  and 
strong,  by  furnishing  the  laboring  man  and 
his  family  with  the  means  of  existence  from 
profits  from  business.  Instead^  of  ffom  made 
Jobs  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  and  we 
have  surely  had  enough  of  that  during  the 
past  10  years. 

We  may  be  thankful  we  had  accomplished 
so  much  before  the  Tugwell-Hcpkins-Wallace 
era  of  day  dream.ers.  with  their  imported  theo- 
ries and  plans  of  regimentation. 

Improvident  liberalism,  and  sterile  c'ema- 
goguery  have  been  en  a  rampage  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  past  d?cade.  and  have 
wrought  havoc  with  business  confidence,  de- 
stroying morale,  making  labor  wlllow-splned 
and  clock-eyed. 

A  nation  industrially  strong  Is  half  pre- 
pared to  defend  Itself,  and  that  strength,  if 
not  crippled  In  peacetime.  Is  available  in 
wartime,  without  a  dollar's  cost  or  a  moment 
of  lost  time. 

In  spite  of  their  past  foul  attacks  upon  in- 
dividual enterprise,  many  were  able  to 
weather  the  storm  by  drawing  on  reserves, 
and  often  by  usincc  capital  stock,  which  are 
now  through  pricritles  forced  to  close  their 
doors,  thus  cutting  off  the  source  of  revenue 
through  Federal  Income  tax  now  so  badly 
needed  In  our  defense  effort.  It  does  not 
require  brains  to  see  that  idle  men  and  closed 
shops  pay  no  Income  taxes. 

Even  the  new  dealers  see  that  now  and 
are  considering  a  sales  tax.  which  will 
sting  John  Q.  Public  every  time  he  turns 
around. 

Summed  up.  they  now  tardily  have  dis- 
covered they  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs. 

We  never  needed  anything  so  badly  In 
Washington  as  capable  leadership,  not  only  In 
our  defense  effort  but  in  the  front-line 
trenches  of  our  civilian  production. 

GO   B.\CK  TO  THE  DAYS  OF   HOOVER 

We  can  be  thankful  for  one  thing  We  will 
never  again  hear  New  Deal  office  seekers  twit- 
ting that  sarcastic  Invective  they  used  so 
freely  during  the  past  campaigns:  "Do  you 
want  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  Hoover?"  The 
reason  Is  obvious. 

Fathers,  mothers,  young  men  and  maidens, 
don't  you  wish  we  had  stayed  there  or  could 
go- back  there  this  very  moment? 

Let  us  be  serious  and  think  what  It  would 
mean  to  every  one  of  us  In  a  thousand  ways 
il  we  cculd  that  easily  be  relieved  of  the 
awful  burdens  and  responsibilities  that  beset 
us  on  every  front,  by  simply  going  back  to  the 
days  of  Hoover. 

Dumb,  indeed,  would  he  be  who  would  not 
gladly  gather  up  his  tax  receipts,  get  a  pound 
of  sugar,  a  used  tire,  and  what  few  aecouter- 
ments  he  has  left,  then  throw  a  parting  kiss 
toward  Washington  and  hurry  back  to  the 
days  of  Hoover,  and  pull  the  curtain  on  the 
decade  of  horrible  nightmare  through  which 
he  had  Just  passed. 

Give  the  people*of  America  a  chance  to  go 
Lack  to  the  days  of  Hoover,  and  you  would 
hear  a  rousing  chorus  of  voices  saying,  "Let's 
go." 

Who  would  not  be  glad  to  endure  the 
Hcwver    brand    of    waste    and    extravagance 


rather  than  the  profligate  program  of  bor- 
rowing and  lavish  Bp>endlng  long  before  any 
war  crisis  arose? 

What  a  comfortable  feeling  every  mother's 
son  of  us  would  have  If  we  could,  by  Bome 
miracle,  return  to  the  days  of  Hoover  and  be 
rid  of  the  dread,  fear,  and  apprehension  that 
beset  us  during  these  tragic  days,  and  the 
long,  lonlier,  and  sleepless  nights  that  are 
still  to  come.  No,  friends,  you  are  not  going 
to  be  asked  again  if  you  want  to  return  to 
the  days  of  Hoover,  for  they  know  too  well 
what  an  Inexhaustible  supply  of  answers  are 
in  store  for  them. 

APOSTATIZED    REPUBLICANS 

There  are  yet  a  few  apostatized  Republicans 
who  strayed  off  after  false  gods  for  a  few 
gilted  checks,  and  the  army  of  die-hard  job- 
holders who  impudently  inquire,  "What  pro- 
gram do  you  have  to  offer  for  what  we  have 
given  you? "  That  is  intended  as  a  solar 
plexus.     Wisdom  de  luxe. 

A  patient,  bedridden  for  10  long  years,  sup- 
plied the  answer  when  he  called  his 'physician 
to  his  bedside  and  Informed  him  he  had 
decided  to  change  doctors  and  was  asked  how- 
he  expected  a  change  to  do  any  good. 

The  patient  feebly  replied.  "I  have  suffered 
all  these  years  under  yoiir  care,  and  I  am 
daily  growing  worse,  and  I  fear  if  I  don't 
make  a  change  I  will  need  an  undertaker 
instead  of  a  physician." 

If  we  get  a  few  more  hard  Jolts  like  we 

'  have  been  getting  we  are  going  to  be  needing 

flist-aid  treatment  of  the  kind  suggested  by 

a  fellow  who  was  being  trained  in  first-aid 

methods. 

The  instructor  propounded  this  one:  "Sup- 
pose a  man  was  very  pale,  sweatiiog  profusely, 
unconscious,  bleeding  from  his  eyes,  nose, 
ears,  and  mouth,  his  skull  fractured,  back 
broken,  arms  and  legs  smashed,  besides  several 
other  injuries  Internal  and  otherwise.  What 
would  be  the  first  thing  you  wculd  do  In  a 
case  of  that  kind?"  After  a  slight  pause  a 
young  fellow  replied,  "Prof.,  I  wculd  bury 
him." 

A  change  In  doctors  has  often  kept  a  fellow 
from  attending  his  own  obsequies. 

As  with  men,  so  with  political  parties;  there 
are  two  kinds:  Those  who  do  their  best  today 
and  forget  about  it  and  those  who  promise  to 
do  something  tomorrow  and  forget  ebcut  It. 

If  we  could  only  be  enjoying  today  all  the 
blessings  we  have  been  promised  during  the 
past  10  years,  we  wouldn't  need  to  go  back 
to  Hoover  or  anybody  else,  for  we  would  be 
enjoying  paradise  instead  of  suffering  the 
anguish  of  cur  present  Gethsemane. 

What  we  were  promised  and  what  we  re- 
ceived, reminds  one  of  the  remark  made  by  a 
skunk  when  the  wind  changed:  "It  all  comes 
back  to  me  now." 

DEMOCRATS    TOOK    OVER    MANAGEMENT.    1914 

When  the  Democratic  Party  took  over  the 
management  «f  cur  Government  in  1914,  and 
in  retaining  control  in  1917,  it  was  done  under 
the  same  kind  of  promises  and  pledges  that 
were  made  In  1932,  and  were  kept  the  same 
way  In  both  cases. 

In  1914  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
continuous  Republican  rule  it  was  turned 
over  to  them  with  a  national  debt  of  only 
$1,000,000,000.  but  when  we  resumed  control 
In  1922  It  had  been  increased  to  twenty-six 
billions. 

In  10  years  we  had  reduced  It  to  sixteen 
billions,  and  In  1932  It  was  only  nineteen  bil- 
lions, and  the  fir;t  3  years  of  the  depression 
were  passed 

Then  the  New  Deal  came,  then  the  Blue 
Eagle  came,  then  the  Triple  A  came,  then 
Eleanor  Everywhere  came,  then  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  and  Public  Works 
Administration  came,  then  three  score  emer- 
gencies with  a  like  number  of  appropriations 
came,  then  the  war  crisis  came,  then  appro- 
priations and  authorizations  in  multiplied 
billions  came,  and  then  Churchill  came. 
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We  are  not  blaming  Churchill  for  coming 
either,  but  we  do  think  it  time  for  the  Re- 
publican party  to  come,  and  start  pruning  the 
Federal  pay  roll.  Including  all  the  fifth  col- 
umnists who  have  been  petted  and  pampered 
at  Government  expense. 

It  was  certainly  reassuring  to  see  the  Of- 
fice of  Civillnn  Defense  recently  fumigated 
and  partly  purged  of  Its  unsavory  features 
and  glamorous  personnel  of  which  It  was 
composed.  The  American  public  was  In  no 
mood  to  take  training  in  the  Eleanor  Glide 
while  under  Intensive  training  to  avoid  hav- 
ing to  learn  the  Axis  goosestep. 

In  an  effort  to  excuse  the  terrible  waste  of 
the  peoples  money,  I  recently  heard  a  New 
Deal  speaker  boastingly  say:  "We  spent  bil- 
lions of  dollars  during  the  first  World  War, 
and  we  paid  off  $10  000.000,000  of  that  in  10 
years,  and  we  can  do  It  again."  Show  me  a 
democratic  administration  in  all  our  history 
that  ever  left  office  with  a  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  and  I'll  show  you  an  unrevealed 
miracle. 

Tlie  Democratic  Party  has  a  standing 
record  of  debts  and  deficits,  left  over  for  the 
Republican  Party  to  pay.  When  they  say, 
"We  paid  off  $10,000,000,000  In  10  years,  they 
give  the  wrong  antecedent  for  "we."  It  was 
during  the  Harding  and  Coolidge  adminis- 
trations that  "we,"  the  Republicans,  did  the 
paying  on  their  debt. 

Right  here  I  want  to  make  a  prophecy. 
■When  the  Republican  Party  Is  again  restored 
to  power  In  1944,  and  we  start  cleaning  up 
the  fearful  situation,  domestic  and  foreign, 
you  will  find  them  croaking  and  squawking 
because  the  job  Is  not  being  done  fast  enough. 
They  know  that  the  people  will  not  return 
them  to  power  until  the  job  is  finished,  and 
the  people  have   forgotten   about  It. 

Their  squawking  will  become  such  a  habit 
with  them  that  when  they  rise  In  the  morning 
they  will  begin  parapnrasing  the  Lord's  pray- 
er in  this  fashion:  "Give  us  this  day  our  dally 
squawk."  but  that  is  where  they  will  stop,  for 
the  rest  of  It  becomes  very  personal,  by  say- 
ing, "and  forgive  us  our  trespasses." 

The  only  old  timers  we  have  left  are  those 
who  can  remember  the  squawk  the  Demo- 
crats made  back  there  when  the  Government 
first  appropriated  11,000  to  furnish  free  gar- 
den seeds     How  times  have  changed. 

Contrary  to  Cleveland's  advice,  the  people 
are  being  taught  t'xlav  that  the  Government 
should  support  the  people  Instead  of  the  peo- 
ple supporting  the  Government  People  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  test  of  any  Govern- 
ment is  Its  ability  to  ring  the  dinner  bell. 

Lincoln's  advice  to  cut  your  own  wood  and 
it  will  warm  you  twice,  is  substituted  for  the 
streamlined  notion:  "Let  the  Government 
furnish  the  wood  already  cut  and  throw  in 
the  groceries." 

The  hue  and  cry  heard  on  every  hand  is 
give  me  this  and  give  me  that,  by  the  "gim- 
me" gang  In  our  delense  effort  It  is  gimme 
shorter  hours,  less  work,  higher  wages,  and 
bigger  profits,  while  our  fighting  men  are 
frantically  calling  for  more  planes  and  bombs. 
France  once  had  the  same  kind  of  a  gimme 
gang,  but  their  demands  have  been  changed 
to,  "Gimme  food,  gimme  a  place  to  lay  my 
head,  gimme  my  family  back,  or  gimme 
death." 

Our  boys  at  the  front  did  not  get  overtime 
and  double  time  in  the  fox  holes  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, while  giving  their  whole  time  to  pro- 
tect the  jobs  of  those  who  quit  work  on 
holidays  In  40-hours-a-week  jobs. 

Before  we  rise  to  sing :  "We  stand  at  Arma- 
geddon and  Battle  for  the  Lord."  let  us  5hout 
at  the  top  of  our  voice,  "Wake  Up,  Washing- 
ton. It's  Late." 

HrrLER  S    "BLFTZ" — CXJKTAILMENT  OF  CROPS 

Last  year  while  the  Hitler  "blitz"  was 
crushing  the  life  out  of  more  than  a  dozen 
helpleps  nations  In  rapid  succession  1.141  fat- 
headed,  fat-salaried  expert  rural  sociologists 
Ir.  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  fig- 
ured there  would  be  no  sugar  shortage  and 


reduced  the  sugar  acreage  17  percent,  and 
made  slashing  reductions  in  other  essential 
crops,  which  they  now  say  will  be  needed  to 
win  the  war. 

Britain  had  her  Singapore  In  the  southern 
Pacific  and  lost  it  for  lack  of  proper  defense. 
Our  Singapore  Is  not  located  in  the  Pacific, 
but  on  every  farm  and  ranch  in  cur  country 
where  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  and  cattle  grow,  and 
with  less-p'.anned  economy  such  as  we  have 
been  getting  and  more  old-fashioned  farm 
freedom,  the  remotest  ramparts  of  our  Singa- 
pore will  never  be  scathed  if  they  turn  loose 
all  the  Japs  on  earth  and  those  in  the  region 
below 

The  best  spot  In  the  world  to  start  the  four 
freedoms  is  in  the  wheat  and  corn  fields  of 
the  American  farmer,  and  it  can  be  done 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  life  or  a  single 
dollar  We  would  like  to  see  the  four  free- 
doms tried  out  on  the  home  track  before  we 
start  on  a  world  tour  with  them. 

CRIMINATIONS 

Before  we  get  far  into  this  campaign  the 
Invective  barrage  by  New  Deal  candidates 
for  United  States  Senator  and  Congressmen 
win  carry  Increase  which  will  show  the  des- 
picable hypocrisy  of  their  appeal  for  unity. 
They  de.=perately  cracked  the  New  Deal  whip 
In  the  recent  municipal  campaign  In  Kansas 
City  and  lost  the  election,  as  they  deserved, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  were  frantically 
appealing  for  support  for  the  election  of  a 
New  Deal  mayor  In  Tulsa,  asserting  that  fail- 
ure to  elect  their  candidate  would  show  dis- 
loyalty to  the  Government.  The  same  trend 
of  prattle  pervaded  their  recent  pow-wow  in 
Wichita. 

I  defy  that  "holler  than  thou"  crew,  singly 
or  by  group,  to  name  a  Republican  mayor 
aP3rwhere  In  our  land  whose  loyalty  does  not 
measure  up  to  that  of  Madam  Perkins,  and  I 
will  see  that  ouster  proceedings  are  brought 
against  him  tomorrow. 

Senator  Capper  and  our  entire  Republican 
delegation  In  Congress,  by  vote  and  speech, 
were  In  complete  harmony  with  90  percent 
of  Kansas  sentiment  both  prior  and  since  the 
foul  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Republicans  not  only  from  Kansas  but  of 
the  whole  Nation  are  wholeheartedly  sup- 
porting the  Government  against  the  ruthless 
war  that  has  been  thrust  upon  us  by  the 
Satanic  triplets,  raving  in  madness  for  power 
and  plunder. 

Crimination  and  recrimination  at  this  time 
over  the  moot  question  of  isolation  or  inter- 
vention belongs  to  the  discard  for  the  dura- 
tion. The  political  Juice  was  all  squeezed  out 
of  that  lemon  by  both  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  during  the  campaign  before  the 
last  election.  We  are  concerned  with  today 
and  tomorrow,  not  yesterday. 

If  a.  New  Deal  F-enator  and  Congressmen 
are  elected  In  Kansas,  they  will  simply  join 
the  gallery  of  echo  men  already  there  and 
Increase  the  loquacious  bedlam  of  confusion 
and  result  In  the  mviltlpllcatlon  of  incom- 
petents already  infesting  Washington. 

The  American  people  are  anxiously  hoping 
the  administration  will  soon  start  cutting 
out  red  tape  and  selfish  cavil  over  wages, 
hours,  and  profits,  and  shoot  the  works  In 
production,  when  cur  boys  at  the  front,  by 
pure  intrepidity,  stick  to  their  post  without 
thought  of  wages  and  hours  until  they  have 
to  be  carried  out  by  their  comrades  for 
medical  care. 

If  the  same  fighting  spirit  that  prevails 
at  the  war  front  existed  in  Washington,  the 
day  for  an  offensive  instead  of  a  defensive 
war  would  soon  be  in  full  swing,  and  war 
news  would  be  more  heartening. 

Their  task  should  not  be  made  mol-e  diffi- 
cult by  adding  taunt  to  Injury,  over  non- 
essential bygones.  Present  duty  demands 
that  we  aU  become  actors  In  the  fray,  not 
heckling  spectators.  The  scroll  of  history 
will  record  the  fact  for  future  generations 
that  chiseling  m  war  effort  is  a  new  name 
for  treason. 


The  aspersion  that  loyalty  can  only  be 
found  In  one  party  or  group  is  calumnious 
anc"  requires  a  superabundance  of  gall 

When  Caesar  conquered  Gaul  In  58  B  C. 
he  divided  it  into  four  parts,  but  when  Hit- 
ler recently  overran  the  same  country  he 
took  It  all.  In  order  to  show  he  had  more 
gall  than  Caesar. 

POST-WAR    PROBLEMS 

When  we  have  finished  with  the  beast  of 
Berlin  and  his  brothers  in  brutality,  and  begin 
post-war  reconstructions,  and  with  another 
degression,  we  are  going  to  need  the  best 
blood  and  brains  in  America  to  guide  our 
future  destiny.  It  is  to  be  hoped  enough 
true  Americans  will  grasp  the  situation  befoie 
it  Is  too  late. 

What  we  have  needed  In  the  past,  need 
today,  and  will  always  need,  are  men  to  rep- 
resent us  who  will  vote  thefr  honest  convic- 
tions, even  if  wrong,  rather  than  be  sub- 
servient tools  of  political  bosses 

What  this  ipountry  needs,  and  what  the 
whole  world  needs  is  not  a  voice  that  is  right, 
when  the  world  is  right,  but  a  whole  chorus 
of  voices  that  are  right  when  the  world  is 
wrong. 

In  our  Republican  Senator  and  Congress- 
men we  have  such  men,  and  It  behooves  us 
to  keep  them  rather  than  displace  them  with 
more  white-rabbit  magicians  who  draw  on 
their  Imagination  for  facts  and  on  the  peo- 
ple for  cash  They  have  an  abundance  of 
imagination,  but  our  cash  is  running  low. 

The  inescapable  lesson  of  history  is  that, 
aside  from  conquest  or  aggression,  people  get 
just  about  the  kind  of  government  they  de- 
serve. They  either  deserve  a  Washington  or 
a  Nero,  and  the  latter  Is  In  the  majority 
throughout  the  world  today. 

The  second  Important  lesson  is  that  liberty 
Is  easier  to  retain  than  to  regain  when  once 
lost.    As  Francis  Thompson  put  it: 

"Nothing  begins   and   nothing  ends 
That  Is  not  paid  with  moan. 
For  we  are  born  in  other's  pain. 
And  perish  in  our  own." 

TrrANIC  JOB — POST-WAR  I 

When  the  presen .  world  holocaust  is  over 
our  titanic  job  will  be  to  preserve  our  own 
Government,  under  a  Constitution  which 
guarantees  the  right  to  trial  by  a  Jury,  and 
where  we  have  judgments  by  courts  Instead 
of  edicts  and  mandates  by  tyrannical  despots. 
The  greatest  threatened  calamity  and  post- 
war problem  is  the  damnable  scheme  of  the 
Federal  Union,  Inc..  whose  motto  is,  "Union 
with  Britain  now,"  rnd  having  for  Its  ulti- 
mate purpose  an  International  Imperialistic 
empire  covering  the  entire  globe. 

This  corporation  Is  sponsoring  one  super- 
government,  with  a  world  congress  above  our 
Congress,  a  military  policy  over  and  at>ove 
our  future  mlUUry  policy,  taking  from  us 
our  sovereignty  and  Independence,  and  mak- 
ing of  our  country  an  lnterdep>endent  prov- 
ince, joined  together  In  a  compact  with  other 
world  provinces,  and  glvlnR  us  but  one-third 
the  voice  in  the  world  assembly  as  Britain, 
and  she  having  less  voice  than  China. 

If  we  fail  to  destroy  this  Idealopy  during 
its  period  o»  incubation,  it  w.U  develop  into 
an  incorrigible  post-war  problem  of  danger- 
ous proportion. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  mili- 
tary alliance,  which  automatically  terminates 
with  the  war,  and  a  political  alliance,  which 
destroys  independence  and  makes  you  take 
what  the  majority  in  the  pact  determine  you 
shall  have.  Our  present  military  alliance  for 
the  purpose  of  winning  the  war  should  not  be 
carried  over  Into  th^  post-war  period  and  be 
submerged  into  a  political  union  Do  this, 
antl  all  we  f^y  we  are  fighting  for  is  lest. 
ReRd  the  answer  to  this  startling  propotal 
In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  D.claratlcn  of 
Independence,  where  It  says.  "That  there 
united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  indepenueni  States." 
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We  should  give  heed  to  those  o::ier  words 
penned  by  Jcfferscn  In  the  same  mmorial 
document  that  "Eternal  vigilance  Is  |the  price 
ol  liberty." 

Are  we  willing  to  pay  the  price  or 
consequences?     With  all  the  empha 
command,  our  answer  should  be, "  Yefe 
pay  the  price  in  defense  of  cur  n 
and  all  its  traditions  by  clinging  to 
clpies  of  that  government  fou: 
ington.  preserved  by  Lincoln    ■ 
sires,   who   on   southern   battlefteld^ 
their  lives  that  those  traditions 
periih   from    the  earth,  and   by 
bequeathed  them  to  us  as  a  sacred 

Friends,  our  problems  and   respo 
are  as  grave  today  as  they  were  on 
In  1777  when  Washington  gave  tha 
order.   "Put  none  but  Americans 
tonight." 
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American  people  want  the  truth. 
thoy  rather  dream  on  in  false  s 

In  the  broader  sense,  there  is 
to  politics  and   in  a  free  countrjr 
never  will  be.    There  can.  there 
be    an    end    to    senseless    part 
Truthful,  constructive  criticism  i^ 
guard  of  the  liberty  of  the 
republic. 

No  administration  is  perfect. 
out  in  a  clear,  unmistakable  but 
ble  way  mistakes  which  hinder 
effort  is  the  duty  of  the  opposi 

Mistakes  and  the  remedy  there 
be  pointed  out  publicly,  for  pu 
the  only  method  ol  securing  relit' 
Is  proven  by  the  fact  that  onl 
opinion  forced  the  repeal  of  the 
for  Congressmen  act:  that  i^  ^-^n 
reorganization  of  the  O.  C    I 
firing  of  the  dancers,  actors, 
instructors. 

Public  opinion  is  now  demanc 
abandonment  of  special  privi 
can  be  wiped  cut  only  by  so- 
legislation. 

Those  who  thoughtlessly  shou 
critici.-.e,"    fail    to    realize   that 
criticism  those  possessing  power 
and  to  regulate  will  go  from  one 
to    another.     Therefore,    some 
among  them— feel  it  to  be  our 
point  out  specific  instances  of  the 
dering  of  millions  of  dollars;  th^ 
ration  and  enforcement  of  P'  :  ; 
ruin  thousands  of  businessmm.  i 
destroy  the  civil  activities  of  mi 
our  citizens  who  are  the  four.  :  .• 
which  the  superstructure  of  Ai  n 
and  air  force  rests— without  w 
one  of  the  three  can  function 

Petty  or  nagging  criticism  or 
when  no  remedy  is  offered  is  of 
Putting  the  finger  on  policies  w 
ruinous,  not  only  to  our  war 
to  our  national  existence,  is 
beneficial  but  essential  and  pat 

There  is  n^r   the  >liehtest  d: 
on  the  Pa.-.  .:  .u.,   •■:  publican 
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gress  to  do  other  than  support  whole- 
heartedly the  war  efforts  of  the  admin- 
istration. Tiiere  is  many  a  Member  of 
Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
has  called  attention  to — who  will  con- 
tinue to  call  attention  to — expenditures 
and  acts  which  impair  that  effort. 

Any  other  course  would  permit  the  bu- 
reaucrats, the  experimenters,  the  crack- 
pots, to  make  it  impossible,  no  matter 
how  brave,  how  willing,  how  high  the 
courage  of  our  fighting  men,  to  win  this 
war.  Critics  should  be  judged  by  what 
they  say.  not  by  what  some  newspaper 
columnist  or  radio  commentator  says 
they  said,  by  the  remedy  offered. 

The  role  which  I  have  tried  to  fill,  as 
your  representative,  has  been  thai  of  a 
helpful  critic  and  adviser  to  the  admin- 
istration. That  my  efforts  have  met  with 
not  a  little  success  is  shown  by  the  vigor, 
the  viscousness,  and  the  lack  of  veracity 
employed  by  some  so-called  new  deal- 
ers, some  columnists  and  radio  commen- 
tators, some  editors  who  have  challenged 
my  actions.  They  just  cannot  stand  the 
exposure  made  of  certain  bad  practices. 

My  demand  that  men  be  permitted  to 
work  for  national  defense  without  paying 
tribute  is  something  that  gets  under  their 
hide.  Racketeers  always  condemn  those 
who  throw  the  light  upon  their  actions. 
Individuals  or  groups  wanting  special 
privileges,  insisting  upon  the  opportunity 
to  collect  millions  of  dollars  from  inno- 
cent victirns.  hate  those  who  expose 
them.  Others  who,  while  we  are  at  war, 
would  dis:ract  the  attention  of  our  peo- 
ple from  the  war  effort  by  insisting  that 
we  now  haul  down  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
surrender  our  existence  as  a  nation  and, 
before  tht?  war  is  won,  enter  into  some 
political  e.lliance  which  would  make  us 
subordinate  to  a  world  supergovernment, 
fairly  froth  at  the  mouth  in  their  bitter 
denunciations  of  my  patriotic  efforts. 

Just  as  long  as  I  remain  here,  as  the 
Representative  of  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  DiJ^trict,  it  will  be  my  endeavor 
to  truthfuHy,  clearly,  concisely,  and  with- 
out fear  point  out  those  things  which 
deprive  our  soldiers  and  our  sailors,  our 
marines,  and  the  men  in  the  air  force 
of  the  things  which  they  must  have  to 
win  this  war — to  suggest  the  remedy. 
Many  remedies  have  been  suggested  by 
me.  Some,  like  over-all  price  fixing,  are 
on  the  way  to  adoption. 

Political  opponents  may  rave  and  they 
may  rant.  They  may  distort  and  mis- 
construe. They  may  use  falsehood.  But 
do  not  worry.  The  truth  h?.s  a  way  of 
coming  out.  And.  believe  me,  as  oppor- 
tunity offers.  I  will  give  it  a  push. 


Let  Them  Fi?ht 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  L.SOMERi 

OF  NEW  TORK 

r:  THE  HDUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1942 

Mr  .^O^'.KRS  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Pc.Kc ;,  u:  Jci  permission  to  extend  my 
i  marks,  I  desire  lo  present  to  the  Con- 


gress the  contents  of  a  statement  by  the 
Committee  for  a  Jewish  Army  of  Stateless 
and  Palestinian  Jews  as  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  on  April  14,  1942. 
This  statement,  in  a  concise  and  direct 
manner,  forcefully  presents  the  most 
significant  arguments  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Jewish  army  to  help  bring  about 
victory  for  the  United  Forces  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Let  Them  Fight — Two  Hundred  Thottsand 
Stateless  and  Palestinian  Jews  Are  Wait- 
ing To  Be  Mobilized  Into  a  Jewish  Army 
To  Fight  in  the  Middle  East 

Spring  is  our  time  of  horror,  because  it  is 
Hitlers  time  to  strike  And  this  spring. 
above  all  others.  Hitler  will  strike  his  hard- 
est— fighting  with  mad  de.<-peration  to  drive 
through  the  Middle  East,  hoping  to  Join  his 
forces  with  the  Japs.  Yet  this  spring  finds 
the  democratic  forces  weakened  in  the  Middle 
East  out  of  hard  necessity,  weakened  because 
the  Australian  troops  left  to  defend  their 
homeland  And  in  a  dozen  other  places  of 
the  world  the  battle  for  cur  lives,  our  freedom, 
goes  on  more  fiercely  than  ever,  straining 
every  resource  of  the  United  Nations  But 
Britain  is  still  waiting  to  call  out  200,000 
fighting  men  In  Palestine  and  among  the 
stateless  Jews  of  the  woild.  Here  are  fight- 
ing men  who  ask  the  right  to  die  fighting  for 
freedoms  cause  everywhere — and  for  their 
homeland.  Here  is  manpower  w.^sllng  In 
idleness  only  because  some  conser\ative  ele- 
ments in  Britain — the  stubborn  shadows  of 
Neville  Chamberlain — still,  while  the  world 
goes  up  in  flames,  think  of  Palestine  in  terms 
of  yesterday.  How  much  longer  can  their 
dead  hand  of  yesterday  risk  defeat  after  defeat 
for  democracy,  when  this  spring  may  decide 
all  our  histories? 

The  Suez  Is  where  Hitler  and  Hirohlto 
hope  to  clasp  hands  over  the  grave  of  de- 
mocracy. It  is  here  that  democracy  or  fascism 
will  hold  the  control  to  the  Mediterranean — 
to  the  oil  wells  of  Iran  and  Iraq— to  the  back 
door  of  Ru.ssia — to  the  open  road  to  the  con- 
quest of  India.  So.  there's  no  question  but 
that  the  Middle  East  will  be  the  next  great 
battle  front  of  the  war.  And  which  will  win 
this  spring,  democracy  or  fascism? 

Hitler  Is  shouting  daily  to  the  world:  "The 
Jews  are  the  plague  of  humanity  and  we  will 
exterminate  them."'  What  room  does  this 
leave  for  debate  as  to  whether  the  Jews  are  a 
religion,  a  race,  or  a  nation?  Ted  ly  those 
Jews  who  have  no  other  national  affiliation 
must  fight  back  and  they  ask  to  fight  as 
Jews— as  every  man  of  freedom  is  fighting. 
the  army  that  is  not  called 

Who  can  answer  that  question  this  spring 
without  remembering  that,  within  75  miles  of 
the  Suez  Canal  there  waits  a  potential  Jew- 
ish army  of  fighting  men  who  asked  Britain 
fcr  the  right  to  fight  fascism  over  2  years 
ago — and  are  still  waiting  In  Idleness,  wait- 
ing for  the  British  Government's  "Yes  " 

They  ask  nothing  but  the  right  to  fight — to 
fight  under  their  own  banners — wherever  the 
allied  command  can  best  use  therr .  They 
ask  nothing  but  the  right  to  fight  their  great- 
est enemy,  the  Nazis.  They  ask  Biitain  to 
use  them — and  remember  now  what  Lord 
Beaverbrook  said  such  a  little  while  ago: 

•Singapore  was  not  lost  to  superlo,-  equip- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  the  weight  of  mu- 
nitions was  on  our  side.  Unbreakable  morale 
Is  the  first  necessity.  It  Is  the  absolute  con- 
dition of  victory." 

The  Russians,  the  Chinese,  the  FUlplnos 
proved  Lord  Beaverbrook  s  case. 

The  British  themselves  have  proved  It  In 
their  own  great  gallant  defense  cf  their 
homeland  against  the  battering  attack  of  Hit- 
ler s  war  machine  at  its  strongest— and  thus 
saved  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Its  moit  criti- 
cal moment  in  history. 

They  showed  how  men  will  fight  wh.='n  they 
are  fighting  for  their  lamllles.  their  homes. 
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their  native  soil.  Yet  some  unhappy  ele- 
ment in  the  British  Government  still  cannot 
see  what  is  so  piain  to  see.  In  Malaya,  In 
Singapore.  In  Burma,  the  people  native  to 
the  soil  were  not  given  their  chance  to  fight. 
The  results  are  history. 

Is  the  same  mistake  being  repeated  by  the 
British  in  the  Middle  East  bwause  some  Brit- 
ish colonial  officials  still  think  of  Palestine 
with  their  prejudices  and  confusions  of  yes- 
terday? 

Is  the  same  mistake  going  to  be  repeated, 
even  though  Winston  Churchill  has  said: 

"The  crisis  of  manpowei  is  at  hand  and 
will  dominate  the  year  1942," 

AN    ARMY    that    NEEDS    NO    SHIFS 

What  other  source  of  manpower,  of  des- 
perately needed  manpower  is  there  to  defend 
the  Middle  East  that  will  not  consume  price- 
less shipping  space?  Our  soldiers.  Britain's 
soldiers,  mu^t  go  by  sea  to  every  part  of  the 
world.  But  here  already  in  the  Middle  East 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  who 
need  no  ships.  Why  nov  call  them  now? 
Why  not? 

Official,  atithorltative.  expert  opinion  In  the 
United  States  Is  asking  that  qui  stlon  with 
growing  force  each  day  Men  of  the  highest 
walk  of  life-  men  who  are  closest  to  the 
facts — endorse  the  strategical  and  moral  right 
of  these  thousands  of  Jewi.=h  soldiers  to  fight 
our  fight  With  us;  to  fight  their  greatest 
enemy  and  ours,  the  Axis  furces,  whc  give  and 
who  will  get  no  respite  until  victory  is  oxirs. 
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or 

HON   LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF    WlSCtiNSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  22. 1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  ai;ked  for  this  time  in  order  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  a  great  injustice  that  is 
being  done  to  a  personal  friend  and  a 
comrade  of  the  first  World  War.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  case  of  John  J.  Burk- 
hard.  postmaster  at  Monroe,  Wis.,  in  my 
district,  a  disabled  veteran  with  a  65- 
percent  disability. 

Jack  Burkhard,  as  he  is  affection- 
ately known  to  his  many,  many  friends, 
has  an  outstanding  war  record.  Wound- 
ed in  action  in  August  by  a  bullet  through 
his  left  thigli,  Burkhard  returned  to  bat- 
tle in  the  Argonne  Forest  in  October,  and 
a  few  days  later  was  wounded  by  a  shrap- 
nel burst  hitting  hun  in  the  left  knee 
joint  and  necessitating  the  amputation 
of  the  ring  finger  on  right  hand.  While 
being  carried  from  the  field  he  suffered 
additional  shrapnel  injuries — a  fracture 
cf  his  left  forearm.  Permanent  disabili- 
ties, or  a  stiff  left  knee  joint,  left  leg  is 
1^4  inches  short.  Required  to  wear  a 
reinforced  knee  brace,  wears  a  built-up 
shoe,  and  carries  a  cane.  He  entered  an 
Army  field  hospital  on  October  4,  1918, 
and  was  not  discharged  until  July  10, 
1920,  almost  2  years  after  the  Armistice. 
H-  was  bedridden  185  days,  and  to  him 


the  war  has  been  over  for  23  years,  but 
he  still  suffers  its  v.-cunds.  Jack  Burk- 
hard was  ready  to  give  his  life  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  now  his  Government, 
his  present  employer,  seeks  to  remove 
him  from  office  contrary  to  law  and 
against  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
he  now  serves.  This  is  a  matter  which 
demands  the  immediate  attention  of 
every  veteran  and  6vcry  veterans'  organi- 
zation in  this  country. 

Mr  Burkhard  was  appointed  postm.as- 
ter  on  April  1.  I92fi  md  has  served  con- 
tinually since  trmi  iime.  His  fourth  4- 
year  term  expired  on  May  28,  1941,  and 
he  now  holds  over.  In  accordance  with 
law,  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission conducted  an  examination  to  fill 
the  vacancy  On  Aucnist  12.  1941,  the 
Commission  notified  Mr.  Burkhard  that 
his  rating  was  as  follows: 

General 90.  20 

Veterans'  preference 10  00 

Total _..  100  20 

Mr,  Burkhard  was  No.  1  man  without 
the  veterans'  preference,  and  he  was  the 
only  war  veteran  certified.  Notwith- 
standing this  high  rating,  the  President 
has  sent  the  name  of  another  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  confirmation,  the  name  of  one, 
I  am  informed,  that  was  third  on  the  list. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  this  recommendation  by  the 
President  is  contiary  to  law  While  it  is 
true  that  «jne  appointment  may  be  made 
of  any  one  of  the  three  eligibles.  yet  the 
law  provides  that  in  the  case  of  a  veteran 
good  caus.^  must  be  shown  if  the  appoint- 
ment is  made  over  him.  I  quote  rule  7 
of  the  Civil  Service  Act.  in  part: 

An  appointing  officer  who  passes  over  an 
eligible  veteran  and  selects  another  eligible 
with  the  same  or  lower  rating  shall  file  with 
the  Civil  Sen'lce  Commission  a  wTitten  state- 
ment setting  forth  in  detail  his  reasons  for 
doing  so.  which  reasons  will  not  be  made 
available  tc  the  veteran  or  anyone  else  except 
in  the  discretion  of  the  appointing  oCBcer. 

To  my  knowiricr  no  valid  reason  for 
passing  over  M;  Burkhard  has  been 
given. 

We  are  told  from  time  to  tune,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  is  no  politics  in  the 
Post  Office  Department,  or  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  but  it  is  a  verity  that 
civil-service  regulations  are  being  nulli- 
fied in  this  instance  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  one  whose  qualifications  and 
status  are  not  equal  to  those  of  Mr.  Burk- 
hard It  is  also  a  verity  that  the  recom- 
mendation follows  that  of  the  Democratic 
committ?e  in  that  county,  against  the 
wishes  of  a  great  majority  of  patrons  of 
that  post  oflBce. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  appeal  for  fair  play  for 
John  J.  Bi  rkhard,  a  red-blooded  Amer- 
ican, who  has  proved  his  worth  upon  the 
field  cf  battle  and  as  postmaster  at  Mon- 
roe. Wis.  The  people  in  my  district  and 
State  are  following  this  matter  with  great 
intei-est.  They  too,  are  interested  in 
fair  play  and  also  in  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  our  local  post  ofiBces.  John  J. 
Burkhard  is  best  qualified  by  training 
and  experience  for  that  position.  Loyal 
citizens  tirge  that  the  President  recon- 


sider his  recomm.endation  £<nd  send  the 
name  of  Mr.  Burkhard  to  the  Senate  for 
confirmation 
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HON  PRENTISS  M.BROWN 

•h      '.flCHlGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  L^ITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  23  {legislature  day  of 
Monday.  March  30>.  1942 

Mr.  BROWN,  ^::  i  :  .sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  ex- 
cellent and  concise  speech  made  by  the 
Vice  President  last  Saturday  to  the 
training  school  for  officers  at  Aberdeen, 
Md. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

These  are  days  of  action  and  planning  for 
action.  Words,  whether  spoken  or  written, 
are  of  little  use  unless  they  lead  to  action. 
Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  all  feel  this 
way.  Pearl  Harbor  and  Bataan  have  doubled 
the  intensity  of  their  feelings  But  feelings, 
like  words,  are  no  good  in  times  like  these  un- 
less they  lead  to  action. 

You  who  are  graduating  today  have  already 
proved  yourselves  to  be  men  of  initiative  and 
action  It  takes  more  all-around  ability  to 
enter  and  graduate  from  an  officers  training 
school  than  to  graduate  from  college. 

I  have  learned  something  about  you  during 
recent  months  because  from  time  to  time 
on  Sundays  my  son  Bob  has  brought  some  of 
you  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  us  in  our  home. 
I  knew  you  come  from  evry  walk  of  life  and 
that  the  only  qualities  which  count  are  In- 
telligence, mtrgrity,  leaderfhlp,  and  drive. 
During  the  past  13  weeks  you  have  devoted 
these  qualities  to  finding  out  all  you  can 
about  tanks,  scout  cars,  artillery,  antiair- 
craft, and  the  munitions  which  serve  these 
different  weapons.  This  Is  the  first  com- 
pletely mechanized  war  In  history,  and  It  is 
up  to  ycu  men  In  ordnance  to  see  that  the 
machines  are  kept  going. 

More  than  any  other  nation  we  understand 
mac'.inery,  and  the  moment  our  factories  be- 
gin really  to  roll,  I  have  no  fear  about  the 
final  outccrae.  By  the  last  half  of  this  year 
we  shall  be  producing  more  war  material 
than  any  nation  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
I  know  something  about  this,  because  In 
recent  months  I  have  been  sitting  with  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Na'/y  on  the  War  Production  Bo.ird,  and  we 
have  all  watched  and  encourapcd  Don  Nelson 
in  his  efforts  to  get  our  industry-  diverted 
from  automobiles  to  the  production  of  ma-  f 
chinery  which  really  count*  in  the  line  of 
battle.  You  as  ordnance  ofBcers  can  help 
us  In  our  civilian  job  If  you  can  repair  a 
gun  or  a  tank  in  the  field  and  send  it  right 
back  U.  service,  each  hovu:  of  your  effort  in 
the  fif'ld  will  pave  us  hundreds  of  hours  ol 
effort  back  In  the  United  States 

You  have  worked  hard  during  the  past  3 
months,  but  your  work  has  Just  begun.  Any- 
one who  works  hard  finds  that  by  so  doing  he 
merely  earns  the  privilege  to  engage  In  still 
more  difficult  work  It  is  something  like  the 
statement  of  the  famous  French  philosopher. 
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PiiKil,  Who  raid  tlM«t  "Xihfn  h*  knrw 
hi«  *«un  bcxty  of  k  miKht  b» 

•mtrti   bv   R  mtu*   I      :        uthum   i 
known   but  wljrt.  he  knrw  morf.  hi* 
rOKi'  miKlit  b*  rf'pr»»entrrt  by  n  li»rw" 
louchin*?  thf  unknown      In  oU»rr  wi 
mun  *lu)  know*  liill«>  ht\n  t;ic  fcrll 
ihrtt  In  liMlr  |i>rt  toi  him  to  kiuw 
who  kn<iw*  h  lot  rtK-oiin.rr*  n%  hp  li 
fr^m   the   Inrup  cirv-umfirrnce  of  his 
rUui'    whHi    nn    Uini.it>    there    Is   yet 
kncwn      And  »o  it  Ic  h1«'  with  a  m«t1 
tloi.     Onct  the  door  of  cpi>ortunlty  Is 
It    ic    rnpidly    dl»ccvcri>d    that    the 
endeavor  Is  erdlrs-s 

It  Is  amaztnR  what  the  human  spl 
win  can  do  when  It  Is  turned  cnthu<;ia 
in    one    particuJar"  direction.    A    Joe 
or  a   Dim  Budge  demonstrates  this  tc 
the  field  cf  sports.     They  are  literally 
dred  times  as  good   as  the  ordinary 
The  German,  Japanese,  and  Russian 
and  the  Royal   Air  Force  have  given 
markable    demonstrations    m    the 
world.    We  in  the  United  States  have 
our  outstanding  excellence  in  Industr 
ductlon      In  the  military  world  we  h; 
heretofore  cared  to  excel,  because  we 
feel  that  human  progress  lay  in  that 
tlon.    But  now.  because  we  have  to. 
do   the   Job     During  the   remainder 
year  nearly  half  of  the  national 
be  given  to  war.     From  a  small  ri 
war  materials  are  now  swelling  to  a 
river.     The    vast    flood    of    material 
placed  on  the  line  of  battle  under  th 
tlon    of   men    like    yourselves.     The 
population  will   deny  itself,  whether 
factory  or  field,  in  order  that  you 
have  the  material  on  the  spot  where 
do    the    most    good.     Every    disaster 
comes  to  us  during  the  hard  months 
diately    ahead    will    only    increase 
thusiasm  and  our  will  to  do  the  Job 
leans    are    not    quitters.     Ycu    men 
quitters.     Not    recognizing    what    wa 
on  In  the  world,  we  hated  to   turn 
tention  away  from  thoughts  of  peace 
tary   matters.     Now    that   we   have 
we  are  going  to  fight  with  enthusias 
the    Job    more    wholeheartedly    than 
the    Germans   or    the   Japs.     We 
them  at  their  own  game,  so  that  we 
the  right  to  live  peacefully,  so  that  t 
dren  cf  the  next  generation  can  groi 
a  world  of  sunshine  without  the  black 
of  dictatorial  militarism  forever  threp 
free  nations  and   peaceful  human 

We  hate   the  dark   philosophy   w 
taken    possession    more    and    more 
German  and  Japanese  souls  during 
100     years.     We     are    out     to     destrcfc? 
philosophy  root  and  branch  so  that 
never   rise  again.     To  do  that  Job 
must   build   up   a  decent   philosophy 
own.     This  is  a  freedom  war  and  no 
the  United  States  is  going  to   com 
one  else  to  believe  in  any  particular 
ophy.  but  gradually  as  the  war  devel 
blackness  which  is  Germany  and  Ja 
awaken  in  us  a  universal  feeling  of  J 
It  Is  we  are  fighting  for     That  will 
great   blessing  which   will  come  out 
war.     The  faith  of  our  fathers,  based 
freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual 
soul.  wUl  begin  to  plow  in  a  brighti.- 
It  has  never   had  before.     Life  will 
Increasing  depth  of  meaning,  as  a 
the  sacrifices  which  we  have  been 
make      We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new 
you    men   who   this   day   are   receivi 
commissions  as  second  lieutenants 
the  privilege  of  being  net  merely  sec 
tenants  in  this  all-Important  fight 
dom.  but  you  will  also  have  the  oppc- 
I  trust,  to  be.  figuratively  speaking. 
In  the  peace  effort  which  will  cha 
best  that  is  In  all  of  u.-  when  tr.e  w 
to  an  end. 
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HON.ALBENW.BARKLEY 

or  KENTUCKY  | 

IN-  TT!E  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  23  (le0slative  day  of 
Mniday.  March  30).  1942 

Mr.  B  \rKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half o:  ..  >enior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wagner]  who  is  unavoidably 
absent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
splendid  address  delivered  by  Hon.  James 
A.  Farley  at  tne  Jefferson  Day  dinner  of 
the  National  Democratic  Club.  Saturday, 
April  11.  1942. 

There  being;  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fcUcwi: 

This  event  Is  significant  of  the  times.  The 
president  and  ofHcers  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Club  anc!  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee  have  done  well  to  give  cog- 
nizance to  the  necessities  of  war  while  recog- 
nizing an  anniversary  of  great  historical  im- 
port to  the  country,  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  to  this  institution,  that  has  for  decades 
fostered  recognition  of  the  great  debt  owed 
by  the  American  people  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 

I  know  that  I  bespeak  the  fervent  hope  of 
everyone  here  that  peace,  no  matter  how  re- 
mote it  may  now  seem.  will,  in  answer  to  our 
prayers,  come  with  victory  and  Justice  soon 
enough  that  12  months  hence  we  may  be  able 
to  celebrate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Jeffer.=on"s  b:rth  in  a  manner  befitting  his 
accomplishments.  Whether  that  occurs  is 
not  for  us  at  this  time  to  foresee.  But  peace 
or  war.  the  tradtlcns  of  the  sage  of  Monticello 
must  be  kept  green  in  the  memory  of  all 
Americans,  for  on  his  teachings  many  of  our 
country's  most  sacred  Institutions  have  been 
built. 

Our  country's  part  in  this  stupendous  con- 
flict is  not  of  our  own  choosing,  but  the  in- 
tensity of  our  crusade  will  not  be  diluted  by 
our  love  of  peace.  For  a  time  our  idealism 
^ives  way  to  realism.  As  realists  we  are  facing 
facts,  unpleasar.t  though  they  be.  We  must 
forget  all  that.  We  must  not  blame  our 
omissions  of  peacetime  en  those  whose  ad- 
monitions were  lost  in  the  fog  of  public 
opinion,  blinded  by  hopes  that  were  futile. 

We  must  put  behind  vis  the  complaints  of 
a  chaos  sprung  from  accelerations  made  nec- 
essary by  haste.  The  machinery  of  war  is 
fast  taking  on  shape  and  efficiency.  The 
pressure  is  bege:ting  tremendcus  results.  The 
shift  from  peacetime  complacency  to  war- 
time economy  li  emerging  from  the  planning 
stages  to  accomplishments.  We  are  definitely 
on  our  way  I  say  to  you,  with  all  sincerity, 
speaking  as  one  whose  sources  of  information 
are  many  and  varied,  that  America  is  hitting 
a  stride  which  insures  defeat  for  the  enemies 
of  liberty  and  victory  for  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  most  significant  that  the  party  he 
founded  and  the  principles  he  enunciated, 
as  our  country  turned  its  course  into  the 
nineteenth  century,  should  be  the  bulwarks 
of  our  national  strength  in  these  ciiaotic  eras 
of  the  twentieth  century  World  War  No.  1, 
the  depression,  and  now  World  War  No.  2 
have  burst  like  volcanoes  against  the  admin- 
istrations cf  his  Democratic  successors. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  with  America  united  be- 
hind him,  furnished  the  leadership  that 
brought    victory    out    of    the   first   upheaval 
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Ovir  domcitlc  tn^ublra  of  th«  fnrly  thlrti«ii 
ngnin  wrre  wrll  on  the  wny  to  •olutlon  when 
the  prc<H>nt  utorm  struck,  hmt  In  E\irop<'  und 
thru  on  both  our  coMtta,  with  n  suddeuneiii 
thv  Impart  of  which  was  rlvnlcd  only  by  the 
dinbollcnl  plnnnlng  that  orlRlnntcd  ltd  tr?nch> 
eroua  Initiation  The  Infamy  that  w\s  to 
crippl*  us  strcnuthrnod  our  hrnrta  and.  in  an 
m.stnnt.  we  were  united.  Our  people,  during 
4  months,  have  shown  the  world  that  de- 
mocracy can  effect  total  endeavor  with  surety 
of  purpose  and  ideals  of  sncrlflce;  that  total 
cfflclency  can  be  attained  and  total  v:ctory 
achieved. 

As  a  democracy  we  had  our  differences  in 
times  oi  peace.  In  times  of  war,  still  as  a  de- 
mocracy in  the  best  traditions  of  Jeflferscn,  we 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  without  rancor 
and  without  envy,  without  party  rivalry,  with- 
out racial  or  religious  bigotry  without  cla.ss 
distinction,  behind  the  chosen  leader  cf  our 
people  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

In  our  varied  spheres  our  duty  Is  to  co  our 
daily  Jbbs  In  such  a  way  as  our  leaders  think 
best.  We  have  no  right  to  complain  If  our 
habits  of  living  are  bent  toward  the  better- 
ment of  our  ational  effort.  If  that  effort 
should  fail,  imagine  the  cost,  and  the  concept 
will  be  so  convincing  in  Its  possibilities  that 
no  sane  person  will  hesitate  in  giving  .ill  to 
the  common  cause  we  share. 

Jefferson  had  m»  bitter  days  and  was  be- 
deviled by  situatfons  that  were  as  proportion- 
ately perilous  as  are  the  dangers  of  the  pres- 
ent But  Jefferson  carried  through,  and  now, 
116  years  after  his  death,  his  works  still  in- 
spire the  citizens  of  this  great  empire  of  states 
he  helped  to  create.  In  honoring  him  we 
honor  those  whose  deeds  made  achievement 
possible.  What  greater  respect  can  we  piiy  his 
memory  than  to  serve  as  he  served  and  to 
carry  on  unselfishly  those  undying  traditions 
he  bequeathed  a  grateful  citizenry  He  gave 
his  all  for  America.  On  the  day  set  apj  rt  to 
honor  him  Americans  are  ready  to  give  their 
all  that  the  torches  he  lit  at  the  shrine  of 
freedom  may  burn  brightly  through  the  ages. 


R  ■■)rt'- 'Tit  it; ve  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  I'lM.M'KS 


HON   HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UMIED   ST.VTES 

Thursday,  April  23,  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  30) ,  1942 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  de- 
livered by  mt  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  April 
10.  1942.  before  the  Maryland  Commit- 
tee for  Representative  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a    follows: 

In  this  day  of  our  desperate  peril,  when  we 
are  engaged  in  a  far-flung  war.  which  will 
be  fought  on  all  five  oceans  and  six  conti- 
nents, we  have  before  us  one  supreme  task 
only:  To  win  this  war  and  do  It  so  decisively 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  as.sured 
for  many  genera'tions  to  come  It  can  be  done 
only  by  a  nation  united  and  willing  to  make 
any  and  all  sacrifice;  by  a  nation  determined 
to  remove  each  and  every  obsiacle  to  placing 
this  country  on  a  100-percent  war  basis;  by 
a  nation  whose  citizens  must  think  leis  of 
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jcttlnu  aomethlnR  out  of  the  Rovrrnincnt  and 
more  of  mnkinu  iiaciitlc«>a  for  their  Rovern- 
mcnt.  W«  ar*  njhtinn  for  the  very  exutrnco 
of  our  Republic;  for  tht  ««fet>  and  dccutiiy 
of  our  famillM  and  home*;  for  tho  prwerva-  | 
tlon  rf  th».»e  freedoms  thut  have  been  be-  | 
qurathcd  to  u«  an  a  sucrrri  heritntu^  by  Amer- 
ican!* who  fouRht  nnd  died  that  wc  might 
enjoy  the  prlvllegea  we  hnvc  today. 

The  greatest  sacrifices  will  be  on  the  battle- 
field. I  grieve  to  ^ay  that  before  victory  is 
won  many  fore  gn  battlefields  will  be  siuined 
with  the  blood  of  the  very  finest  American 
manhood  These  of  u^>^t  home  nre  under 
eternal  bonds  to  keep  faith  with  those  who 
die  to  preserve  our  way  of  life,  and  tl-.e  least 
we  here  at  home  can  do  Is  to  make  any  and 
all  sacrifices  necess'iry  to  keep  that  faith. 

Victory  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  pro- 
duction of  more  pLincs.  more  guns,  more 
tanks,  and  more  ships  than  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  our  enemies,  as  this  war  Is  a 
mechanized  war  and  will  be  won  by  the 
nation  having  the  most  effective  modern  Im- 
plements of  war. 

Whether  we  are  new  dealers  or  old  dealers, 
conservatives  or  radicals.  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans, we  are  all  now  In  the  same  box, 
fighting  side  by  side  and  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der for  the  security  of  our  country.  War  is 
no  respecter  of  persons  or  groups,  either  on 
the  battlefield  or  at  home.  We  have  con- 
scripted our  boys  to  fight  the  war,  and  this 
was  necessary,  but  since  the  very  beginning 
of  the  European  conflict  we  have  endeavored 
at  Washington  to  prepare  for  our  own  de- 
fense and  still  maintain  the  objectives  of 
a  peacetime  economy — the  actual  operation 
of  which  makes  shorter  working  hours  and 
gives  more  and  lari^er  benefits  to  different 
groups.  We  have  continued  Federal  relief  in 
various  forms,  when  employment  is  at  Its 
highest  peak  in  our  history.  We  have  refused 
to  curb  defense  strikes,  and  strong  resistance 
Is  expressed  by  Government  bureau?  to  the 
abolition  of  one  sinfle  branch  cf  the  numer- 
ous alphabetical  agencies  at  Washington — 
these  agencies  created  to  meet  an  emergency 
in  peace  but  now  continued  throughout  the 
emergency  of  war,  even  though  they  inter- 
fere directly  v.ith  an  all-out  war  effort. 

France  fell  In  June  1940,  and  her  destruc- 
tion came  from  some  of  the  very  things  that 
have  and  are  now  interfering  with  our  pre- 
paredness rffort.  The  fall  of  France  was  a 
warning  in  unmistakable  language  that  this 
Nation  should  proceed  immediately  to  place 
Itself  in  an  impregnable  position  of  military 
preparedness.  Wlien  France  fell  wc  were 
working  42  hours  a  week,  by  law.  A  day  or  so 
after  the  defeat  of  France  I  called  in  the 
Senate  for  suspension  of  all  limitations  on 
hours  of  work  so  that  our  great  re.'ources 
could  be  mobilized  for  our  military  prepared- 
ness and  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  neces- 
sary the  1  bor  of  America.  But,  instead,  on 
October  5,  1940,  4  months  after  the  fall  of 
France,  the  hours  of  work,  by  law,  actually 
were  reduced  from  42  to  40,  and  practically 
every  manufacturing  plant  in  America  then 
reduced  its  working  hours  and  went  on  a 
40-hour  basis.  The  overtime  had  not  then 
begun  in  a  large  way.  Then,  14  months  later, 
came  the  disaster  of  Pearl  Harbor,  followed  by 
defeat  after  defeat  of  the  united  forces  in 
the  Pacific.  And  now  the  Philippines  are 
about  to  fall,  after  eeds  of  gallantry  which 
will  write  a  new  page  in  the  world's  heroism. 
Tlicse  grave  and  appalling  losses  give  a  physi- 
cal and  tangible  demonstration  that  we  did 
not  avail  ourselves  of  these  precious  days, 
months,  and  years  following  the  invasion  of 
Poland  and  the  fall  of  France  to  utilize  even 
a  small  percentage  of  the  potential  capacity 
of  America  to  produce  those  things  so  vital 
to  protect  us  in  this  devastating  war. 

In  July  1940,  nearly  a  year  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  our  entire  expenditures  for 
national  defense  were  only  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  million,  while  in  November  1940 


our  hrttlonal  defense  expendittu'  >  >■  only 
three  lumdiTd  and  nlnety-thrn>  million.  Tht 
»l  000  000,000  monthly  mark  was  not  reached 
until  AuRV»<t  IMl,  14  months  alter  tht  fall 
of  Krjuico,  Wo  were  told  yesterday  by  Sir 
Grrnld  Campbell,  Britain's  Envoy  Plenipo- 
tentiary, that  Enjiland,  with  Us  much  Mnnilcr 
population,  la  still  ahead  of  America  in  war 
production.  The  delay  in  our  preparedness 
efTorts  that  exL^tod  In  those  months  makes 
grrntcr  efforts  and  grentcr  fncrlflces  more  Im- 
perative now.  I  have  no  dc  Ire  to  thresh 
over  old  straw,  but  because  wc  did  not  pre- 
pare sooner  now  we  must  prepare  the  quicker, 
reaardless  of  cost  and  sacrifice. 

Even  our  humiliating  defeat  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  the  defeats  that  followed  have  not 
changed  basically  some  of  our  policies.  We 
still  stick  to  the  40-hour  week  in  the  face  of 
an  overwhelming  public  demand  for  its  re- 
peal. Only  recently  the  country  was  shocked 
to  be  told  by  Mr.  Donald  Nelson  that  we  are 
operating  on  only  a  50-percent  war-produc- 
tion basis.  At  practically  the  same  time  re- 
ports by  the  British  Ministry  of  Economic 
Warfare  stated  that  German  factories  hit 
their  highest  production  peak  during  this 
winter  to  reequip  divisions  to  launch  a 
gigantic  spring  offensive. 

For  many  months  strikes  impaired  seriously 
tho  defense  effort,  and  even   now  have  not 
been  outlawed.     A  national  labor  policy  has 
not  been  adopted,  although  a  memlier  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board    has  stated 
publicly  that  such  a  policy  is  essential  for 
unity  between  capital  and  labor,  and  this  is 
obviously    true.    Not    a    single    one    of    the 
alphabetical  agencies,  many  having  nothing 
directly  to  do  with  national  defense,  has  yet 
been  abolished.     Fundamentally,  and  under 
the  surface,  many  of  cur  high  officials   are 
still  attempting  to  maintain  peacetime  social 
gains,   which   mean   shorter   hours  of   work, 
more  luxurious  living,  less  personal  sacrifices 
at  home,  and  greater  privileges,  and  this  In 
the  face  of  the  most  desperate  war  that  this 
or  any  other  nation  has  ever  been  engaged  In. 
At  Camp  Pickett.  Blackstone,  Va.,  as  well 
as  elsewhere.  I  think,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, a  free  American  citizen  cannot  obtain 
work  as  a  skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanic  on 
a  Government  project  without  first  Joining 
and  paying  tribute  to  a  labor  union.     In  fact, 
at  Camp  Pickett,  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  financed  out  of   the  people's 
taxes,  is  acting  as  a  recruiang  agency,  not  for 
the  contractors  who  do  the  work  but  for  the 
union,  and  is  referring  applicants  for  employ- 
ment to  the  union  so  as  to  maintain  a  closed 
shop  for  skilled  and  semiskilled  workmen  in 
this  essential  Government  work.     |In  proof 
of  this  statement  Senator  Byrd  exhibited  to 
his  fudience  a  card  signed  by  Roy  E.  Childs, 
local  J  gent  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  this  card  being  addressed   to  F.  C. 
Codding,  business  agent.  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers Union,  No.  1534,  union  office,  Blackstone,  _ 
'^^'- ..   by   which   Mr.   Wade   R.   Chatham   was/ 
certified  to  the  union  for  employment,  pro^' 
vided.   first,   that   Mr.   Chatham   paid   a   $42 
initiation  fee  and  dues  to  the  union.    This 
Senator  Byrd  characterized  as  "an  indefen- 
sible effort  on  the  part  of  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  recruit  mem- 
bers for  the  union  and  to  prevent  Americans 
from  working  as  free  agents  on  vital  defense 
work  "  I 

For  30  months  after  the  invasion  of  Poland 
our  war  effort  straggled  along  without  a  head, 
resulting  in  confusion  at  Washington  so  fan- 
tastic as  to  be  almost  unbelievable.  It  was 
during  these  months  that  it  was  so  essential 
to  make  progress  because,  from  the  beginning, 
time  has  been  the  controlling  factor  in  this 
war.  Our  enemies  strike  without  warning. 
It  was  only  on  February  18,  1942.  that  Donald 
M.  Nelson  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  War 
Production  Board.  This  act,  belated  as  it 
was,  has  been  the  most  constructive  of  our 
war  effort,  and  some  of  the  conftision,  Jeal- 


oualea.  and  wnt\lctlng  authority  that  havt 
exlated  in  WnahlnRton  rr^^m  the  bertmninj:  of 
the  Euivpean  war  hnvr  been  ellminntcd.  Mr, 
Nelton  haa  already  done  work  of  the  greatett 
and  m(w»  constructive  character, 

I  nm  ronndent  that  the  appointment,  Im- 
mi'dl.tely  f.'lUnvlnp  the  fall  <  ■    '  r.  of  » 

head,  with  power  to  act.  In  con'  'r  wnr- 

prcxlucilon  propram,  would  haw  enabled  Ihlt 
coutitry  to  protect  Itself  In  the  Pucmc  and.  at 
the  same  time,  enabled  us  to  render  much 
more  vnlunble  aid  to  those  who  are  flighting 
foi  our  Joint  cause  in  the  west  Even  now  a 
procurement  director,  with  power  to  net  under 
Mr.  Nelson's  general  direction,  has  nnt  been 
appointed,  and  the  different  apenclrs  of  Gov- 
ernment continue  to  bid  against  each  other  to 
obtain  their  supplies  and  equipment;  and.  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  while  substantial  power 
has  been  given  Mr.  Nelson,  yet  not  a  single 
one  of  the  numerors  war  boards  has  so  far 
been  abolished,  and  all  of  this  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  confronted  with  antago- 
nists, cruel  and  ruthless,  but  exceedingly 
effectiv.  who  keep  no  hours  of  work  except 
those  set  up  by  their  dictators,  and  who  are 
guilty  of  irf  ason  if  they  dare  to  strike. 

Today,  in  this  very  hour,  the  greatest  battle 
In  all  history  is  in  Wie  offing.  Germany  and 
Russia  are  mobilizing  their  vast  resources  of 
men  and  material,  soon  to  begin  a  battle,  the 
like  of  which  the  world  has  never  known. 
The  outcome  cf  this  battle  is  of  deep  concern 
to  America.  If  Germany  conquers  Russia,  the 
v;a:  will  be  lengthened  for  years,  and  the  final 
burden  of  crushing  Germany  will  fall  upon 
America.  If  Russia  wins,  our  task  will  b« 
easier.  Wc  must  help  Russia  to  the  limit  of 
cur  capacity,  anc'  this  we  can  only  do  effec- 
tively by  stripping  cur  Nation  for  action. 

Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves;  we  are  in 
lur  a  long  desperate  war  We  underestimated 
the  military  striking  powrr  of  Japan  and  we 
new  see  the  result. 

When  is  Congress  and  the  administration 
going  to  say  to  all  classes  of  our  citizens, 
•'Ycu  can  have  no  special  privileges  in  this 
emergency"?  Say  it  to  the  war  profiteers,  to 
the  farmers  to  labor,  u  those  seeking  new 
and  larger  pensions,  and  to  the  bureaus  that 
try  to  perpetuate  themselves  when  they  do 
not  contribute  to  winning  the  war.  All  spe- 
cial privileges  must  cease  during  the  emer- 
gency Washington  cannot  win  the  war  but 
Washington  can  lose  the  wai  Tlie  battle  of 
Wahhingion  muft  be  won  first. 

Lately  we  have  heard  about  sixth  colum- 
nists wiio  are  trying  to  win  this  war  quicker 
by  better  preparedness,  when  we  should  be 
talking  about  the  fifth  wheels  in  our  bu- 
reaucracy at  Washington  which  are  interfer- 
ing with  a  total  war  effort 

Alter  all,  this  is  a  democracy.  What  we 
are  fighting  for  Is  to  protect  cur  democratic 
institutions  of  government,  cur  freedom  of 
speech  and  expression  Yov,  the  people,  have 
the  right  to  discuss  th<.Be  things  being  done 
by  our  Government  Ever^  citizen  of  this 
country,  no  matter  how  humble  he  may  be 
or  how  Important  he  may  be  has  the  right  to 
condenin  each  and  every  obstacle  to  our  de- 
fense program,  always  provided  no  informa- 
tion is  g'ven  to  the  enemy  Ycu  and  I  have 
the  right  to  criticize  the  40-hcur  week,  have 
the  right  to  condemn  strikes  in  defense  in- 
dustries, have  the  right  tc  criticJze  war  profit- 
eering, have  the  right  to  condemn  inefficiency 
and  waste  in  the  prepnredness  program,  and 
we  have  the  right,  too.  to  demand  the  resig- 
nation of  Madam  Perkins. 

On  the  same  day  when  the  stigma  of  sixth 
columnists  was  laid  at  the  door  of  the  criti- 
cizers  of  our  war  effort  at  Washington,  the 
greatest  modern  American  hero,  Dcuglaa 
MacArthur.  said  in  Australia: 

"One  caniiOt  wage  war  under  present  con- 
ditions without  the  support  of  public  opin- 
ion, which  is  tremendtufily  molded  by  the 
press  and  other  propaganda  forces  Men  will 
not  fight  and  die  without  knowing  what  they 
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are  fighting  and  dying  for.     The   ; 
which  the  enemy  keeps  ths  truth 
people  and  tries  to  Incline  their 
ward  certain  channels  and  to  implan 
Ideas  shows  the  weight  he  lays  upo 
the  democracies  It  Is  ei^ntlal  that  t 
ehould  know  the  truth  " 

If  I  could.  I  would  adopt  a  simplfe  slogan 
for  the  unification  of  America.  It  is  this: 
Excluding  information  of  value  to  thr  enemy, 
the  American  people  f^hculd  know  in  this 
grave  emergencj  the  whole  tru'h.  fully  and 
progressively  so  that  by  united  act  on  and 
universal  sacrifice  we  can  meet  our  p<  rils  and 
perform  the  colossal  obligations  ve  have 
undertaken  for  the  gicry  and  welf ar ;  of  our 
Republic. 

Our  Government  must  be  stripped  fcf  need- 
less btire'aus  and  unneccs.>ary  activities 

I  have  stated  that  $2,000,000,000  ei 
can  be  saved  in  nondefense  spend 
have  given  a  detailed  schedule 

Here  it  Is: 

Abolish  the  Civilian  Conservation  C 

Abolish    the   National   Youth   Adni 
tlon. 

Abolish  the  Work  Projects  Admi 

Abolish  the  Farm  Security  Admini 

This  will  save  approximately  $1,50( 
All  of  these  agencies  were  created 
peacetime  emergency  of  the  depre: 

The  other  $500,000,000  can  be  s 
lerring  land  purchases  and  all  pub 
not  directly  connected  with  the  war 
reducing  the  overhead  expenses   of 
partment  of  Agriculture,  in'  reducing 
propriaticn  for  the  exportation  and 
consumption  of  agricultural  commodijt 
In  effecting  a  saving  In  the  civilian 
ments  and  transferring  unneeded  e 
to  defense  projects. 

All  of  it  has  been  given  in  every 

When  you  paid  your  ta.xes  on  Marcja 
were  given  a  taste  of  what  high  taxi 
but  that  was  nothing  compared  to  v 
must  pay  in  the  future.     Already  tax 
new  pending  to  increase  by  50  perfe 
present  tax  load,  and  this  is  only 
ning.     Our  colossal  war  expend! ttire^ 
financed  in  three  ways:  First.  :i  ' 
nonessential  spending;    second 
taxation;  third,  by  borrowing.     But 
the    increased    taxation    now    cont 
only  40  percent  of  our  total  expend; 
be  paid  in  direct  taxation.     The 
be  added  to  the  public  debt 

What  will  a  $2,000,000,000  reductior 
defense  spending  mean  to  Maryland 
land  is  an  average  State,  and  as  s 
enjoy   a   saving    of   $40,000,000    a    y 
amount  of  the  income  taxes  paid  by 
In  1941  was  $72,000,000.  and  this 
this  saving   in  nonessential  spendirjg 
amount   to  60  percent   of   the   total 
taxes  paid  last  year  by  Maryland 

Here  in  Washington  we  have  twice 
civil-service   employees    as   during 
of  the  last  World  War.  and.  reme 
have  not  reached  the  peak  In  this 

The  total  for  the  country  In  civi 
ployment  alone  Is  1.703  099. 

Why  is  this  necessary?    The 
not.     Much  of  It  is  due  to  the  blc 
reaucracy    that    continues    to    fun 
Washington  with  the  same  peaceti 
and  needless  extravagance  that  ha; 
tcrized  these  activities  since  their 

New  agencies  are  still  being  createti 

The  cost  of  Government  publicity  Is  $25,- 
000000  yearly 

This  reduction  of  $2  0C0  0O0.0C0  in  non- 
defense  spendirg.  for  which  I  have  given  a 
definite  program,  would  buy: 

Eight   thousand   heavy   4-engine 
fully  equipped,  the  most  effective  i 
cf  war.  as  Mr.  Donald  Nelson  said 
day.     One  tSoirsand  heavy,  4-engine 
may  have  saved  us  in  the  Pacific. 

It  would  buy  43.000  medium  tfenks.  or 
25  000  heavy  tanks  It  would  buy  2)  battle- 
ships, or  60  of  the  largest  cruisers ,  or  2C0 
destroyers,  or  400  submarines 
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Now.  let  us  see  what  It  would  do  to  relieve 
the  fantastic  congestion  and  confusion  at 
Washington.  The  adoption  of  this  recom- 
mendation would  release  for  war  purposes 
10.000. OOO  square  feet  of  floor  space.  All  of 
this  is  not  In  V/ashington,  but  it  would  do 
much  to  relievv  the  congestion  there.  It 
would  release  100.000  employees  over  the 
country  as  a  whole  who  could  be  used  In 
those  agencies  essential  to  the  war  effort. 
It  would  releas-j  a  large  number  of  auto- 
mobiles and  save  tires.  It  would  save  paper, 
typewriters,  adding  machines,  and  other 
things  essential. 
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12,  192 
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Total 

9,71tJ.S07 

97.720 

Our  country  should  be  organl3ed  for  two 
general  purposes:  First,  this  vast,  complex, 
confusing  organization  of  the  Government 
should  be  stripped  of  all  nonessentials,  with 
the  sole  ptirpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  to  an 
early  victory;  second,  to  adapt  our  civilian 
activities  to  alttTatidns  necessary  for  our  war 
effort. 

We  have  unexpended  balances  of  $100,000,- 
000,000  for  defense.  This  Is  abotjt  one-third 
of  our  total  national  wealth.  This  war  will 
not  be  won  merely  by  making  appropriations. 
It  would  be  tragic  to  fight  a  long  and  costly 
war  to  save  democracy  and  then  lose  democ- 
racy at  home. 

What  we  must  do — and  this  Immediately — 
because  we  cannot  win  this  war  without  na- 
tional unity  and  a  vastly  Improved  war-pro- 
duction machinery; 

1.  Congress  must  eliminate  profits  on  war 
contracts  to  a  reasonable  rate  on  invested 
capital  and  all  bonuses  to  officials  of  com- 
panies having  war  contracts,  and  unwar- 
ranted salary  Increases  in  the  higher  brackets 
must  be  prohibited. 

2.  We  must  adopt  a  national  labor  policy 
for  war  work,  clearly  set  forth  by  Congress,  so 
that  the  bickerings  between  labor  and  capital 
will  cease.  This  labor  policy,  in  my  Judgment, 
should  provide  for  a  48-hour  week  and  over- 
time on  work  after  that.  It  should  abolish 
double  time  for  holidays  and  Sundays.  It 
should  freeze  for  the  emergency  the  conten- 
tious question  of  the  closed  shop,  so  that  this 
will  be  removed  as  an  Irritating  Issue.  It 
should  prohibit  the  effort  of  labor  unions  to 
force  American  citizens  to  Join  the  unions 
and  pay  Initiation  fees  In  order  to  obtain 
Work  on  Government  construction  and  war 
contracts.  It  should  outlaw  strikes  for  the 
period  of  the  emergency  and  provide  that  all 
disputes  be  arbitrated  by  competent  authority 
under  a  national  labor  policy  as  adopted  by 
Congress. 

3.  We  should  eliminate  every  public  expend- 
iture not  essential  to  our  war  effort.  It  will 
be  painful  to  do  this,  but  $2,000,000,000  of 
nondefense  spending  can  be  saved  if  there  Is 
the  will  to  do  It.  This  will  release  much- 
needed  space,  equipment,  and  employees  for 
the  all-out  war  effort,  and  will  reduce  the  con- 
fusion in  Washington  that  now  exists. 

4.  There  should  be  established  a  procure- 
ment director  under  the  War  Production 
Beard,  so  that  all  the  different  Government 
purchases  of  materials  and  equipment,  both 
for  defense  and  nondefense.  can  be  made 
through  one  single  head,  thus  avoiding  the 
competition  that  now  exists  between  the  dif- 
ferent agencies  of  the  Government,  and  en- 
abhng  a  uniform  policy  of  profits  and  per- 
formance of  contracts.  Such  a  director  would 
do  much.  I  b?lieve.  to  avoid  the  excessive 
profi's  now  being  made  on  war  contracts, 
which  are  the  fault,  to  a  large  measure,  at 
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least,  cf  those  agencies  of  Government  that 
make  and  sign  the  contracts, 

5.  The  Congress  should  proclaim  thai  no 
special  privileges  of  any  character  wir.  be 
granted  to  any  class  of  our  citizens,  as  long 
as  the  emergency  continues,  whether  in  ex- 
cessive war  profits  or  In  special  privileges  to 
labor,  to  farmer,  to  pensioners,  or  to  tiiose 
on  relief.  In  this  time  of  common  sacrifice, 
our  Government  cannot  afford  to  give  sp«?clal 
privileges  to  any  class  or  classes. 

Patriots  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  labored 
prodigiously  that  we  and  other  generations 
of  Americans  might  live  in  freedom  under 
the  self-government  of  democratic  Ins-ltu- 
tlons.  If  their  sentient  spirits  could  look 
down  and  speak  to  us,  what  would  they  say? 
They  would,  I  think,  say  something  like  this: 

"Be  true,  Virginians  and  Marylanders,  to 
the  traditions  and  high  Ideals  of  Am-3rlca 
and  cf  your  States.  Make  no  compromise  with 
those  ruthless  dictators  who  seek  to  destroy 
free  people  everywhere  In  the  world.  Have 
the  mind  and  soul  to  meet  great  events,  as 
all  Americans  have  met  great  crises  In  our 
history.  Muster  every  quality,  every  virtue, 
and  every  trait  that  Is  lofty  and  fine  In 
America.  Stand  erect  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man,  fearing  no  one.  ready  In  body  and  spirit 
to  meet  whatever  challenge  may  come.  In  the 
supreme  confidence  that  a  people  of  a  just 
cause  ultimately  will  triumph," 

America  will  win  this  war.  We  have  before 
us  the  tragic  example  of  many  conquered 
peoples  who  were  once  free  and  who  are  now 
slaves. 

Pray,  God.  we  will  fight  In  the  spirit  of 
George  Washington  in  his  day.  and  In  the 
spirit  of  Douglas  MacArthur  in  this  day.  until 
victory  is  ours. 


I  L'tld)  s  Cribis 
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V''S   AlIXANDER  V/ILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  30),  1942 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
thp  Record  an  address  on  the  subject 
Today's  Crisis,  delivered  by  me  over  sta- 
tion WISN  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  April 
14,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  the  next  100  days  may 
be  the  most  significant  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Not  with  any  sense  of  fear,  nor  with  a 
defeatist  attitude,  do  I  ask  the  following 
questions: 

In  the  next  100  days  can  the  United  States 
get  so  synchronized  in  Its  production  that  It 
can  start  a  real  offensive  and  get  sufficient 
aid  Into  the  East  so  that  India  and  Australia 
can  be  saved? 

In  the  next  100  days  can  Hitler  push  back 
Russia  beyond  the  Caucasus,  pushing  Russia 
out  of  the  picture? 

Will  Vichy  send  her  na\7  into  the  battle 
for  the  Axis? 

Will  Turkey,  because  of  force  or  promises 
from  Hitler,  Join  the  Axis  and  threaten  the 
loss  of  the  oil  supplies  of  the  Near  East? 

Will  Spain,  together  with  France.  Join  the 
Hitler  drive  in  North  Africa?  What  will 
happen  to  Corregldor  and  to  India?  Will 
Japan  Join  forces  with  Hitler  in  the  Near 
East?   ■ 
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These  are  the  questions  which  may  be 
answered  In  the  next  hundred  days,  and  it 
Is  up  to  us  to  chart  our  course  to  meet  any 
eventuality. 

America  did  not  want  this  war.  We  were 
attacked  We  now  are  not  simply  fighting 
for  our  liberty  and  our  way  of  life — democ- 
racy all  over  the  world  Is  In  a  fight  for  her 
very  existence 

Let  me  pose  two  questions: 

In  the  field  of  the  political,  shall  the  hands 
of  the  clock  be  turned  back  a  thousand 
years — back  to  where  men  are  slaves  again? 

In  the  field  of  the  religious,  shall  the  hands 
of  the  clock  be  turned  back  more  than  2.000 
years — back  to  where  the  doctrines  of  the 
Man  of  Nazareth  are  no  more? 

We  know  that  the  ideas  expressed  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States — the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life — have  In  some  measure 
sprung  from  the  concepts  of  religion  Democ- 
racy practiced  by  good  men  is  the  Golden 
Rule  In  action — do  unto  others  as  you  would 
be  done  by.  It  Is  a  war  of  thought  and  life. 
And  we  believe  that  on  this  continent  at  least, 
no  dictator  shall  dominate  the  m.inds  of 
men — the  channel  through  which  Gods  In- 
spirational Ideas  are  fed. 

The  enslaved  nations  from  which  many  cf 
us  spring — France.  Belgium.  Holland.  Po- 
land. Norway,  Denmark,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Serbia — are  still  thinking  freedom's 
thoughts,  and  with  our  help  these  unfet- 
tered thoughts  will  spell  the  doom  of  the 
Axis  Powers, 

Of  course,  we  are  fighting  for  home  and 
country,  but  w  are  also  fighting  for  an 
ideal,  for  things  of  the  spirit,  for  the  yn- 
fettered  mind,  for  human  dignity.  Only  in 
a  democracy — where  the  minds  of  men  are 
free — do  we  find  that  rfSjiect  for  the  human 
dignity  of  the  Individual  which  diffeien- 
tlates   democracy   from   totalitarianism 

Under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  we  believe 
in  the  Intelligence  and  the  Integrity  of  the 
average  man.  Under  the  swastika  the  aver- 
age man  does  not  count:  he  Is  not  supposed 
to  have  enough  sense  to  decide  things  for 
himself,  and  therefore  he  must  be  governed 
by  master  men  who  have  absolute  power  over 
the  public  and  private  life  of  every  citizen. 
The  Axis  Powers  hate  democracy  because  they 
know  that  the  freedom  of  man  exemplified 
m  a  republic  is  the  fruit  of  religion. 

"I  was  born  free."  Paul  said;  and  be  also 
said   "Now  are  we  the  sons  of  Gcd." 

As  freemen  we  recognize  the  need  of 
straight  thinking— thoughts  of  freemen 

The  Master  recognizing  the  imporr,ance 
of  right  thinking,  said,  "As  a  man  thlnketh 
In  his  heart,  so  is  he." 

Here  In  America  we  are  thinking  thoughts 
of  freedom  as  never  before  In  our  lives — as 
cur  forefathers  thought  them.  Witness  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution: 

"We,  the  people  of  the  Uiiited  States,  In 
ord^r  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
llr.h  justice,  injure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

Witness  the  language  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
that  to  secure  these  rights,  government.*  are 
instituted  among  men  deriving  their  Just 
power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
We  have  Inculcated  Into  our  very  economy 
that  it  is  the  function  of  each  citizen  to  do 
Jtistlce,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
before  our  God. 

■The  democratic  way  of  life  which  we  ex- 
perience In  this  country  is  a  growing  thing. 
As  man  grows  and  appreciates  the  things  of 


the  spirit,  democracy  will  grow  It  Is  an 
attitude  toward  life  which  each  member  of 
the  American  social  order  possesses. 

Of  course,  if  individuals  are  bad,  this  is 
reflected  in  ovir  system  But  we  have  it  In- 
grained In  our  very  being,  that  the  price  of 
freedom  is  eternal  vigilance. 

Here  we  are  attempting  to  approximate 
the  brotherhood  of  man — this  is  a  religious 
idea — and  here  we  sense  that  man's  big  pur- 
pose is  to  grow  toward  a  unity  which  means 
freedom  for  meia  to  develop  and  grow.  Under 
cur  Republic,  the  reins  of  government  rest 
with  the  people,  though  they  exercise  their 
control  through  their  public  servants.  Here 
each  citizen  has  ;\full  and  equal  opportu- 
nity In  shaping  the  life  of  the  Nation. 

Him  Whom  the  Christian  world  calls  Mas- 
ter -vas  a  great  democrat.  He  was  constantly 
impacting  His  followers  with  great  dynamic 
ideas  His  life  was  the  embodiment  of  call 
to  service 

He  recognized  that  the  rich  in  worldly 
goods  and  the  poor,  all  needed  help.  The 
daughter  cf  the  rich  ruler,  the  son  cf  the  poor 
widow,  the  man  wit^out  friends  at  Beth.=sda, 
and  the  man  with  friends  at  Capernaum,  all 
received  His  consideration.  Not  once  did  He 
manifest  the  dictator  spirit.  Not  once  did 
He  attempt  to  groove  thinking  or  to  put  men 
into  a  rut.  He  lilted  them  up  on  to  the 
m.ountain  peak — where  they  could  see.  He 
knew  that  the  urge  had  to  come  from  within, 
and  His  was  the  Job  to  create  in  each  man 
the  desire  to  seek  and  find. 

He  taught  that  when  man  sought  for  free- 
dom and  justice — when  man  would  choose 
to  feed  his  soul  on  the  bread  of  life— the 
larger  life  would  open  up  to  hira. 

The  Axis  power.';  would  have  us  believe 
that  we  should  feed  our  souls  with  the  ma- 
terial philo.'sophics  of  men.  the  thought  that 
there  are  master  races  and  races  to  be  en- 
slaved, that  wars  and  greed  and  Injustice 
make  for  "the  new  order."  We  know  that 
such  thinking  leads  only  to  rotten  politics, 
to  a  degenerate  race,  and  to  poverty  and  In- 
justice and  International  strife.  We  know 
that  such  teachings  bring  tyranny — In  man- 
agement. In  labor,  in  politics,  end  In  gov- 
ernment. We  know  that  such  thinking  leads 
to  decay  and  '^he  turning  of  the  hands  of 
the  clock  back,  and  we  reach  the  conclusion 
that  only  through  religion  will  there  be  a 
re-education  of  those  values  which  mf.ke  for 
freedom  and  progress  in  the  people. 

In  America  we  have  multiplied  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  soil  and  our  factories.  Here 
we  can  produoc  an  abundance  for  all.  But 
our  problem  now  is  to  apply  In  a  more  real- 
istic way  the  doctrine  of  being  our  brother's 
keeper.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  shall 
make  me:i  dependent,  lazy,  and  make  of 
them  chlselers  and  grafters — no,  it  means 
that  in  our  quest  for  more  blessings  of  lib- 
erty we  will  make  them  independent,  men 
who  can  stand  on  their  feet  and  do  things, 
with  the  light  of  Independence  In  their 
souls. 

The  crisis  we  are  in  calls  for  a  relnvigo- 
rated  spiritual  crusade  which  will  result  In 
ennobling  our  very  souls,  which  will  bring 
about  a  higher  compreliension  of  the  mean- 
ing of  God,  a  more  compelling  sense  of  duty. 
a  scorn  for  thing  that  unman,  a  full  and 
comprehensive  grasp  on  our  obligation  to  the 
state,  and  a  rededlcatlon  of  ourselves  to  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  the  dignity  of  man. 
This  is  the  stuff  that  builds  a  nation  strong. 
We  the  people  know  that  this  Government, 
which  Is  born  of  the  Magna  Ciu-ta.  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, belongs  to  us.  It  does  not  belong 
to  any  group  cf  officeholders,  or  any  party  in 
power,  or  to  any  special  interest  group — in 
war  and  in  peace  this  is  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  anci  fi  :  the  people. 
We  have  faith  in  the  common  man.  In  the 
upward -climbing  average  man,  in  his  ability 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  this  day  sincerely, 
unselfishly  anc"  sacrificially. 


We  knew  this  is  a  struggle  for  all  that  we 
hold  dear — for  supreme  values  Con!>ie- 
quent'y,  we  will  not  permit  rumor  and 
propaganda  to  upset  our  peace.  The  more 
severe  the  challenge,  the  greater  will  be  cur 
faith. 


V.  t.rtini 
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HON  ALBEN  W.B.4RKLEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  30),  1942 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniinous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  on  April  10.  1942,  by  Albert  L. 
Warner,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
news  analyst,  on  the  wartime  situation 
in  tiie  United  States, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Civilian  morale,  wartime  restrictions,  and 
the  situation  in  the  United  States  imme- 
diately following  the  fall  of  bataan  were  dU- 
cusscd  by  Albert  L.  Warner,  Columbi  Broad- 
casting System  news  analyst,  in  a  broadcast 
over  Columbia  network,  from  Washington  on 
Thursday,  April  9.  His  talk  was  one  of  the 
series  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  dis- 
cussions by  its  expert  newsmen  from  11  to 
11:15  p.  m.,  eastern  war  time. 

Warner  said; 

"And  so  Bataan  has  fallen.  At  the  end  of 
4  months,  36.000  men  under  the  American 
flag  have  been  overcome  For  4  months  ti^ey 
fought  against  an  enemy  having  3  and 
4  times  as  many  men.  They  stood  up 
against  the  strafing  machine  guns  of  enemy 
planes,  against  dive  bombers  and  heovy 
bombers,  against  warships  and  armed  barges, 
and  landing  parties.  They  knew  the  weari- 
ness of  exhaustion,  they  saw  their  comrades 
killed,  they  saw  their  focxl  rations  steadily 
cut,  they  saw  their  hope  of  ad  ficm  the 
home  country  fading  away.  They  tightened 
their  belts  and  prepared  for  the  next  attack. 
Nothing  could  detract  from  that  gallant 
stand.  But  those  4  months  of  resistance 
could  only  be  fully  worth  while  if  the  vivid 
example  of  Bataan  had  been  rousing  this 
country  here  at  home  to  a  remotely  parallel 
course  cf  unwearied,  wholehearted  action 

"Has  it  affected  our  thinking?  I  think  it 
has.  The  change  was  finally  symbolized  this 
week.  The  Treasiiry  changed  the  name  of 
Defense  bonds  to  War  bonds  A  book  whose 
title  at  least  swept  the  country  was  another 
symbol.  The  title  was,  'Defense  Won't  Win 
the  War.'  And  every  major  official  and  offi- 
cer here  began  talking  about  the  coming 
offense,  and  such  was  the  sympathetic  vigor 
of  public  opinion  that  Washington  had  to 
produce  cautionary  words,  lest  an  Immediate 
large-scale  American  attack  be  expected 

"Have  these  4  months  affected  our  military 
activity?  Look  for  the  answer  In  the  smoking 
guns  of  our  warships,  In  American  wings  with 
American  pilots  over  the  Pacific,  over  Burma 
and  China  and  the  Indian  Ocean;  see  the  ex- 
peditionary force  in  Australia  and  Ireland, 
contingents  of  Americana  In  9  or  10  places, 
more  millions  registered  under  eeiective  serv- 
ice, an  Army  steadily  mobilizing. 

"Has  our  production  of  weapons  been  af- 
fected? Well  for  just  one  matter,  recai:  ■  p 
goal  of  60,000  airplanes  fixed  In  the  Imm'  .  f 
shadow  of  Pearl  Harbor.     Some   thought  it 
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was  a  good  objective,  but  they  doubted 
would  really  be  reached,  and  now 
Chief  Donald  Nelson  gives  assurance 
abreast  of  the  schedule. 

"But  the  stcry  of  the  men  who 
Bataan  may  bring  up  even  mere  perti 
the  story  of  ci\ilians  in  the  United  St 
they  enter  the  fifth  month  of  our  activ 
ticlpation  in  the  war.     What  s  happe 
civilians    and    civilian     Industry     dur 
months  of  war?    We  miB;ht  put.  first  of 
fact  that  they  have  sent  their  sons  anc 
bands  into  the  armed  services;  now  eve 
from  19  to  45  is  registered  for  possible 
They  re  standing  long,  unpaid  watches  i 
raid  wardens;    they're  learning  first  aii 
they  are  doing  Red  CroM  work;   they  a 
ginning  really  to  open  their  homes  in 
tality  to  soldiers;  they  are  contributing 
blocfl  for   transfusions:    they   are  en 
varied  civilian  defense — and  it  isn't 
The  civilians  have  made  sure  of  that. 
buying  war  stamps  and  bonds;  they 
Ing  taxes  higher  than  ever  before      A  t 
which    doubles    jjersonal    taxes    is    pe 
There  has  been  no  hurry  in  Ccngrcss  o 
%*•     bill,  but  it's  not  because   individual  c 
have  complained. 

•T  heard  a  man  say  today,  and  I  dcn'i 
why    he   should    not    have   been    tellii 
truth — he  said:   'My  wife  and  I  falsi 
Income-tax  report  a  little — falsified  it 
could  pay  a  tax.'     Civilians  in  factories 
on    the    farms    are    working    longer 
there's  been  a  notable  hue  and  cry  ov 
40-hour-week     legislation.       With"':* 
Into  the  merits  of  that,  these  last    i 
removed  what  is  generally  admitted  t 
been  the  worst  deterrent  to  round-t 
ana  round-t  he-week  production.     Thej 
paved    the   way    to   ending    double    ti 
Sunday  or  any  extra  pay  for  Sunday 
falls  within  a  man's  first  40  hours  of 
It   was  Dcaiald    Nelson,   it   m.ay   now 
closed,  who  madt  the  first  suggestion 
President  to  end  Sunday  double  time 
days  later  the  President  advanced  th< 
Within    a    week    the    Congress    of    Ind 
Organizations   and    American   Federat 
Laljor   gave  approval;    this   week   the 
Automobile  Workers  endorsed  the 
booed  the  handful  of  delegates  who  o 

"The  over-all  averatre   workweek   for 
lans    in    plants    prod.;:.:---    n^.unitior.s 
hours.     In  the  bottleneck   ^  f  machine 
the  average  hours  are  55,  and  in  some 
they  have  gone  a*  h  jh  as  70. 

"By    the   way,   '.*    '-v.-    Interesting   to 
Harry  Bridges,  left-wing  labor  leader 
Pacific  coast,  speaking  to  a  Congress 
dustrial    Organizations    gathering    her^ 
cently  and  calling  for  the  speed-up  in 
operations    In    the    plants    of    the 
Strikes — there   have   been   r   few  short}-! 
stoppages    since    Pearl    Harbor;    insi 
It  seems  to  most  observers  here  In  con 
son  with  the  whole  steady  sweep  of 
tion.  and  voluntarily  the  labor  organi 
have    pledged    and    recently    replcdg 
strikes  for  the  duration.' 

"We  had   some  privates  and    nonce 
sloned  officers  from  Fort  Meade  here 
evening  of  Army  Day.     You  know 
small  pay  and  plenty  of  work  in  the 
asked  if  they  thought  the  people  back 
were  doing  all   their   bit.  too.  in   the 
and  Sergeant  Kiernan.  who  came  from 
burkjh    s«id :   'I  knew  the  steel  work 
I  was  one  of  them,  and  I  know.     The 
workers  and  coal  miners  from  Pennsyl 
he  said,  "are  doing  their  bit  and  more 
And  Private  Jennings,  who  comes  from 
nessee    said:   "My  folks  are  all  farmers 
no  one  Is  going  hungry*    A  lot  of  w 
are  losing  old  jobs  and  training  for  new 
a  lot  of  businessmen  have  had  to  go 
business  and  others  have  gone  throug  i 
difficulties   of   adjusting    themselves    tc 
production      The  executives  of  the 
bile   industry  have   ripped  cut   their 
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auto-making  plant,  piece  by  piece.    There  Is 
no  auto  industry;  it's  gone  to  war. 

"Huge  tanks  are  coming  off  assembly  lines 
like  elephants  in  a  circus  parade.  The  Wash- 
ington Star  correspondent  reports  today  that 
Detroit  is  producing  antiaircraft  guns  like 
nickels  from  a  slot-machine  Jackpot.  Of 
course,  you  can  be  too  much  of  a  Pollyanna 
about  all  of  this;  it  would  be  folly  to  forget 
the  people  who  grouse  and  complain:  it  would 
be  folly  to  overlook — and  how  could  they  be 
overlooked? — rising  prices  and  profiteering 
and  the  continued  competition  of  group  in- 
terests and  the  occasionally  unfair  grabs  for 
higher  wages  and  the  excessive  profits  of  a 
Jack  &  Hincs,  Inc.  And  the  penalties  as- 
sessed upon  a  company  like  Hoover  Vacuum 
Cleaner  for  allegedly  diverting  aluminum 
from  war  use.  It  would  be  foolish  also  to 
overlook  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Gal- 
lup poll,  a  good  majority  of  the  people  want 
a  lid  on  all  that — want  a  definite  program  for 
sharing  the  burden.  And  we  might  remem- 
ber, too.  the  B.  N.  Baruch  plan  for  an  over- 
all celling  has  been  lying  around  for  a  long 
while,  and  the  administration  hasn't  picked  it 
up  yft 

"But  so  great  has  been  the  change  for 
civilians  in  these  4  months  that  whole  in- 
dustries are  on  their  way  out  and  whole  new 
industries  are  on  their  way  in — war  indus- 
tries. And  5,000.000  people  are  in  process  of 
changing  their  jobs  and  10,000,000  are  Join- 
ing or  will  Join  them  soon  in  war  production. 
Mr  Nelson  says  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
conversion,  which  Is  changing  the  whole  face 
of  American  industry. 

"The  War  Production  Board  has  Just  issued 
an  order  to  stop  construction  except  for  war 
work.  No  construction  hereafter  without 
permission.  You  may  make  necessary  re- 
pairs and  you  may  build  within  the  limits  of 
$500  on  a  home,  or  91.000  on  a  farm,  but 
there  you  stop.  Shortly  also  there  will  be 
an  order  prohibiting  the  use  of  hundreds  of 
products.  Under  existing  and  projected 
•  orders,  the  entire  consumers'  durable-goods 
industries  are  ended  for  the  duration.  Many 
of  these  goods  are  in  stock;  they  won't  run 
out  for  a  while.  And  many  people  are  al- 
ready supplied,  but  It  won't  be  very  long 
before  the  drastic  change  is  apparent. 

"Bring  up  to  date  some  of  the  curtailment 
and  stop-orders  and  see  how  it  affects  or 
soon  will  affect  the  uncomplaining  citizens  of 
this  country.  Start  on  your  wearing  apparel — 
you  probably  know  all  about  no  cuffs  on 
your  trousers,  no  pleats,  no  belts  on  coats, 
no  suits  with  two  pants,  no  vest  for  a  double- 
breasted  coat,  and  no  dress  suits  with  those 
long  tails.  Did  I  hear  someone  say  'thanks'? 
Incidentally,  the  Tokyo  radio  seems  to  be 
worried  about  those  trouser  cuffs.  It  said 
this  today:  "The  edict  against  cuffs  shows 
the  decay  of  American  liberty  because  it  took 
away  from  the  male  the  symtxal  of  domina- 
tion.' 

"After  that  Tokyo  broadcast,  I  had  to  look 
at  my  cuff  with  new  interest — I  never  knew 
it  had  it  in  it.  As  for  women,  no  balloon 
sleeves  or  French  cuffs  or  patch  pockets  or 
swirly  pleated  skirts  and  only  two-piece  suits 
and  skirts  may  go  shorter  Of  course,  no 
silk  stockings.  The  rubber  is  out  of  girdles. 
There  will  be  no  rubber  heels  and  no  heavy 
shoes  and  only  reclaimed  rubber  for  overshoes, 
row  let  these  average  citizens  look  at  their 
house.  It's  got  to  last  a  long  time.  No  new 
one — and  if  you  lose  a  knob  off  the  door  you 
can't  replace  it  with  brass  or  any  other  metal. 
As  for  changing  the  plumbing,  it  «oon  won't 
be  possible,  and  you  won't  be  abl°  to  get 
replacements  of  the  same  kind  you  have  now. 
In  fact,  there  won't  be  any  metal  fixtures 
made. 

"In  some  places  you  are  restricted  from 
changing  to  a  gas  furnace.  Of  course,  you 
cannot  get  metal-t3rpe  window  frames.  As 
for  air-conditioning  equipment,  think  noth- 
ing of  It — you  can't  get  It — an  opeu  window 


win  do.  If  you  live  on  a  farm,  you  can  build 
a  chicken  coop  or  an  outhouse,  but  what  else 
can  you  put  up  for  less  than  $1,000? 

"Now,  go  around  Inside  the  house  and  look 
with  satisfaction  at  your  furnishings,  if  you 
have  them.  Lool:  at  that  toaster,  that  re- 
frigerator, percolator,  waffle  Iron,  or  orange 
squeezer,  because  they  won't  be  making  them. 
Yo  know,  of  course,  that  when  there's  a 
knock  at  your  door  it's  not  the  vacuum- 
'•leaner  man  offering  to  clean  your  rug,  and 
if  you  don'*  have  a  mechanical  washing  ma- 
chine don't  expect  one — not  even  for  Christ- 
mas. That's  too  far  off.  Don't  use  a  flatiron 
on  your  husband  because  the  flatiron  cant  be 
replaced,  and  if  you  want  to  swat  a  fly  this 
summer  go  back  to  using  a  newspaper,  but 
the  paper  for  newspapers  is  becoming  a  little 
scarcer.  No  new  radios  are  being  made,  so 
look  after  thi  t  old  one. 

"Upstairs,  curling  irons  are  out,  perfumes 
will  be  simpler,  and  you'd  better  save  the 
i  empty  tube  of  toothpaste  if  you  want  any 
more.  The  production  of  razor  blades  is 
limited.  The  Office  of  Civilian  Supplies  says 
there  will  be  enough.  As  always,  there  will 
be  one  blade  a  week  on  the  average  but  some 
men  don't  shave  on  the  average. 

"Now.  go  into  the  kitchen  and  look  into 
the  food  situation.  Not  bad  at  all,  but 
sugar  is  to  be  rationed  and  the  distribution 
of  supplies  of  tea  has  been  cut.  The  tin 
has  been  cut  In  tin  cans  and  many  cans  are 
being  replaced  by  other  containers.  You  are 
guaranteed  he-man's  soup  because  a  can  of 
it  must  contain  a  specified  amount  of  solids. 
The  top  of  the  bottle  of  beer  won't  be  tin. 

"The  President,  by  the  way,  hopes  you 
may  be  able  to  get  off  the  new  type  top 
more  easily  and  quickly. 

"Just  outside  the  house,  keep  an  eye  on' 
Buster,  for  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  that 
lawn  mower  he  knows  you  can't  get  another 
one.  By  the  way,  metal  toys  are  eliminated, 
of  course,  and  lead  soldiers,  and  if  you  give 
Jewelry  to  your  sweetheart,  she  knows  it's 
the  real  thing  for  you  may  buy  expensive 
Jewelry,  though  the  fastenings  are  becoming 
limited,  but  the  cheap  kind,  which  requires 
a  metallic  finishing,  that's  a  problem.  Orna- 
ments of  wood  are  coming  in. 

"On  a  hot  summer  day  it  will  be  more 
difficult  to  make  a  rum  drink.  The  molasses 
is  needed  for  war.  And  you  know  that  the 
sugar  supply  has  limited  the  production  of 
soft  drinks.  As  for  sports,  If  the  average 
citizen  hsis  any  time  for  them  now.  well,  the 
production  of  golf  clubs  was  ordered  stopped 
today.  There's  no  rubber  for  the  centers  of 
golf  balls  anyhow.  Reclaimed  rubber  may 
be  used  for  other  balls  but  how .  long  that 
lasts  is  a  question.  Hang  on  tightly  to  your 
bathing  cap  and  don't  expect  to  get  any 
picnic  stove.  No  more  outboard  motors  and 
fishermen  must  use  reconditioned   tackle. 

"At  the  restaurants  the  Juke  box  ia  on 
its  way  out.  You  save  a  nickel  and  your 
peace  of  mind.  As  for  transportation,  you 
know  that  there  are  no  more  automobile 
tires,  and  another  cut  was  made  today  in 
disti-ibution  of  gasoline  supplies  to  retailers 
li  the  East  and  the  far  Northwest.  A  total 
cut  of  34  percent,  and  soon  gasoline  may 
be  rationed. 

"You  can't  buy  a  full-sized  bicycle.  That 
rule  may  be  eased  up  later,  but  if  you  are 
willing  to  bump  your  knees  on  the  handle 
bars,  you  are  allowed  to  buy  a  bike  the  size 
for  Junior. 

"Down  at  the  office,  no  more  typewriters, 
metal  furniture,  thumbtacks  or  paper 
clips— and  what  of  It?  What  of  any  of  this? 
Some  officials  realize  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  get  something  to  keep  civilian  transporta- 
tion wheels  moving  at  least  slowly:  but.  on 
the  whole,  we  will  probably  be  using  cur 
hands  more,  and  certainly  our  feet  and — 
we  nope — our  heads.  And  American  civilians 
will  be  gladly  releasing  the  350.000.000  pounds ' 
of  aluminum  which  was  the  peacetime  nor- 


mal for  civilian  use.  and  the  100.000  tons  of 
tin.  the  millions  of  tons  of  iron  and  eteel. 
and  all  the  other  metals  and  rubber  and 
sugar  and  machines  and  plant  space  and 
labor  which  will  go  into  airplanes  and  guns 
and  tanks  and  ships,  which  will  go  into  the 
munitions  and  supplies  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices. And.  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  we'll  be 
working  long  hours  willingly  and  paying 
hign  taxes  and  sharing  In  civilian  defense 
and  hoping  to  contribute  to  the  coming  of- 
fensive. That  is  where  civilians  stand  as 
they  look  sadly  upon  Bataan  and  proudly 
upon  its  fighters  and  meet  the  fifth  month 
of   the  war  without   a   qualm." 
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HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

U*     U.:iUIbIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  30).  1942 

M:  VliySDKU  M:-  President.  I  -t-k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  interview  be- 
tween the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wagner]  and  Tlieodore  Granik  over 
the  coast-to-coast  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  on  April  17.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Announcer.  What  price  victory?  Mu- 
tual presents  another  program  in  its  series  of 
Interviews  with  leading  Government  officials. 
Our  purpose  in  this  public-service  feature  is 
to  bring  you  answers  to  some  of  the  signifi- 
cant questions  that  men  and  women  every- 
where are  asking  about  our  war  effort.  To- 
night's interview  deals  with  the  role  of  Con- 
gress in  wartime  The  man  whc  conducts 
this  program,  who  will  ask  the  questions  you 
want  answered  is  Theodore  Granik.  well- 
known  attorney  and  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forum  of  the  A  ■  li  -  t::urst  tonight  is 
Senator  Robert  F  AA.-.rR  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  And  now  here  is  Mr.  Granik, 
our  John  Q.  Public. 

Mr.  Gr.^nik.  Senator  Wagner,  in  these 
What  Price  Victory  programs  I've  covered 
many  angles  of  the  war  effort,  and  as  you 
know,  most  of  the  questions  I  ask  in  these 
Interviews  come  from  my  listeners.  Running 
through  my  mail  ever  since  these  programs 
began  is  the  broad  question  of  the  proper 
role  of  Congiess  in  the  war  effort.  Now  Sen- 
ator Wagner,  as  a  veteran  Senator  who  has 
sponsored  many  legislative  measures,  and 
who  serves  as  chairman  of  the  powerful  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  I'm  sure  you 
have  all  the  answers. 

Some  people  have  charged  that  Congrera  is 
on  a  "rubber  stamp"  basis,  and  that  it  has 
abandoned  its  proper  functions  for  the  dura- 
tion.    L<:  there  any  truth  in   that.  Senator? 

Senator  Wagner.  There  is  no  basis  what- 
ever for  hat  statement,  Ted  In  wartime, 
the  President  has  vast  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  under  the  Constitution  It- 
self. Congress  could  not  impair  or  limit  those 
powers  even  if  it  wanted  to  do  so.  In  addi- 
tion. Congress  has  wisely  delegated  to  the 
President  certain  other  powers  -for  example, 
to  reorganize  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  to  modify  the  laws  affecting 
war  contracts.  ObviouEJy  that  Job  cannot  be 
run  from  the  floor  of  Congress. 


Mr.  Granik  Won't  th!s  upset  our  system 
of  checks  and  balances  after  the  war? 

Senator  V/agner  Not  at  all,  Ted.  The 
powers  granted  are  all  limited  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  or  can  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time  by  a  simple  resolution  of  Congress. 

Giving  more  power  to  the  Chief  Executive 
Is  simply  democracy's  way  of  adapting  itself 
to  rapidly  changing  situations  that  require 
prompt  action.  It  has  happened  in  earlier 
wars,  and  it  will  doubtless  happen  again  in 
some  future  crisis.  President  Roosevelt  has 
proved  eminently  worthy  of  our  trtist.  In 
war  aa  in  peace,  he  stands  out  among  our 
greatest  Presidents,  the  noble  leader  of  the 
world's  fight  for  freedom. 

Mr.  Granik.  Senator,  in  this  connection, 
do  you  receive  many  letters  advising  Congress 
on  how  the  war  should  be  run? 

Senator  Wagner  Oh.  yes.  It  is  natural 
for  the  American  public,  schooled  in  freedom 
of  thought  and  expression,  to  use  this  safety 
valve  for  their  views  and  opinions.  During 
the  anxious  weeks  in  which  MacArthur's 
forces  were  beating  off  Japanese  assaults,  I 
received  hundreds  of  letters  and  postcards 
demanding  that  aid  be  sent  to  Bataan  Of 
course  neither  Congress  nor  the  public  knew, 
and  the  War  Department  at  the  time  could 
not  reveal,  that  desperate  attempts  were  be- 
ing made  to  get  supplies  through  to  Mac- 
Arthur 

Mr.  Granik.  How  far  should  Congress  go 
In  trying  to  advise  on  military  policy.  Sena- 
tor? I'm  thinking  there  of  the  letters  from 
the  home  folks  asking  Congress  to  bring  back 
our  Navy  to  protect  our  coasts  against  enemy 
raiders. 

Senator  Wagner.  Of  course.  Ted.  that  In- 
volves the  proper  disposition  of  our  armed 
forces — a  military  decision  completely  out- 
side the  province  of  Congress. 

Not  many  people  will  recall  that  in  Civil 
War  days.  Congress  set  up  a  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War.  Among  other 
things,  that  committee  took  General  Meade 
to  task  on  how  he  fought  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,  and  it  often  called  General 
Grant  on  the  ca-pet  to  explain  his  tactics 
and  movements.  The  committee  gave  ad- 
vice to  t',ie  President  on  the  appointment  of 
commanding  generals  It  even  undertook  an 
Inquiry  into  the  loyalty  of  the  President's 
wife. 

That  committee  has  gone  down  in  history 
as  an  object  lesson  on  how  Congress  should 
not  function  during  a  war  emergency. 

Mr.  Granik.  Would  you  therefore  say.  Sen- 
ator, that  Congress  Is  in  a  period  of  tempo- 
rary eclipse? 

Senator  Wagner.  On  the  contrary.  For  one 
thing,  bear  in  mind  that  while  the  President 
directs  our  foreign  policy.  Congress  has  had 
to  implement  that  policy,  step  by  step.  It 
was  Congress  that  lifted  the  arms  embargo, 
passed  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  and  established 
selective  service.  It  was  Congress  that  de- 
clared war  after  Pearl  Harbor,  and  is  now 
working  on  new  taxes  to  foot  the  bills.  Then 
too.  Congress  has  the  Job  of  easing  t.he 
stresses  in  the  domestic  economy  caused  by 
the  war — by  price  controls,  war-damage  in- 
surance, emergency  housing,  and  matters  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Granik.  Then  you  don't  agree  with 
those  who  say  that  Congress  should  let  the 
President  fight  the  war,  and  devote  Itself  to 
post-war  planning? 

Senator  Wagner.  Obviously.  Congress  and 
the  Executive  have  important  Jobs  to  do  in 
both  fields.  Tiie  executive  departments  have 
started  post-war  studies,  and  a  number  of 
resolutions  are  pending  to  set  up  congres- 
sional committees  for  this  purpose — I  intro- 
duced one  back  in  January  of  1941.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  two  can't  work  together, 
as  a  team.  They  must  work  together,  or  else 
we'll  lose  the  peace. 

Mr.  Granik.  But,  Senator,  look  at  these  in- 
vestigating    comn".  ttees     which    today     are 


delving  Into  every  phase  of  the  war   effort. 

How  do  they  fit  into  your  view  of  Congreaa' 
part  In  the  war? 

Senator  Wagnes.  The  Investigating  com- 
mittee is  one  of  the  maiusprmgs  of  the  con- 
gressional function.  That's  hc\  Congress 
finds  out  whether  the  money  appropriated 
is  being  wisely  spent,  and  whether  the  broad 
powers  delegated  to  tiic  Executive  are  being 
wisely  used. 

Mr.  Granik.  Well,  don't  you  think.  Sena- 
tor, that  a  drumfire  of  criticism  in  Congree* 
tends  to  undermine  morale  at  home,  by  con- 
centrating on  deficiencies  In  the  war  effort 
rather  than  our  achievements? 

Senator  Wagnes  That  all  depends.  Con- 
structive criticism  is  healthy  in  keeping  de- 
mocracy on  its  toes,  and  in  showing  the  war 
to  greater  efficiency.  After  Pearl  Harbor  we 
went  through  a  period  of  shock  and  Jltteis. 
Right  now,  complacency  Is  our  chief  prob- 
lem, and  healthy  criticism  will  help  break 
that  down.  Purely  destructive  criticism  is.  of 
course,  unwise  and  unpatriotic.  A  Senator 
once  told  President  Lincoln  to  fire  a  certain 
commanding  general.  Lincoln  asked  who 
would  be  put  In  his  place.  The  Senator  re- 
plied. "Anybody."  Whereupon  Lincoln  re- 
marked. "Anybody  will  do  for  you.  but  I  must 
have  somebody." 

That  stcry  has  Its  lesson  for  us  today, 
when  domestic  as  well  as  military  actions 
are  freely  criticized  by  people  who  are  not 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  making 
decisions  or  of  choosing  between  sometimes 
unhappy  alternatives 

Mr.  Granik.  Has  Congress  profited  by  that 
lesson.  Senator 

Senator  Wacnlk.  W.th  very  minor  excep- 
tions, congressional  criticism  has  been  highly 
constructive.  The  report  on  the  Normandie 
disaster  will  certainly  bring  changes  for  the 
better  in  our  merchant  marine  and  harbor 
defenses.  The  Truman  committee  has  a 
wealth  of  achievements  to  its  credit — In 
better  organization  of  the  war  agencies,  in 
uncovering  waste,  and  wiping  out  bottle- 
necks in  war  production.  Constructive  legis- 
lation will  also  -result.  I  am  sure,  from  the 
.  Senate  investigations  into  patent  cartels  and 
the  problems  of  small  business. 

Mr.  Granik.  Yes.  Senator,  I  know  that  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported 
and  won  unanimous  Senate  approval  for  the 
bill  creating  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor- 
poration. House  action  is  expected  shortly. 
But  small  businessmen  all  over  the  coun- 
try keep  asking  me.  "Will  that  bill  do  the 
trick?" 

Senator  Wagner.  Congress  intends  to  keep 
close  watch  over  the  new  Corporation  to  be 
sure  the  country  gets  results.  Do  you  realize 
that  out  of  $100,000,000,000  in  war  contracts, 
85  percent  have  gone  to  only  350  big  manu- 
facturing concerns?  This  Job  of  spreading 
war  production  to  the  thousands  of  smaller 
plants  not  only  can  be  done,  but  it  must 
be  done.  Only  yesterday  Donald  Nelson, 
head  of  the  War  Production  Board,  declared 
that  "increased  subcontracting  may  swing 
the  balance"  in  this  war.  That's  how  the 
British  boosted  their  war  production  after 
Dunkirk — with  a  bits-and-pieces  production 
drive  that  put  to  work  every  idle  tool  In 
every  garage  and  crossroads  shop  In  the 
British  Isles. 

Mr.  Granik.  I  have  had  scores  of  letters. 
Senator,  from  a  special  group  of  small  busi- 
nessmen with  a  special  problem — how  to  stay 
In  business  when  their  stocks  of  automobiles 
and  tires  are  frozen  by  Government  order. 
They  want  to  knew  when  Congress  will  get 
around  to  giving  them  the  financial  aid  they 
need  to  keep  their  business  alive.  Why  has 
Congress  left  these  people  high  and  dry, 
Senator? 

Senator  Wagner.  It  hasn't.  Ted.  The 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
already  held  hearings  on  a  bill  worked  out 
by   Senator   Murray   and   others.     There   Is 
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general    agreement   on   Its   cbjecUves 
confidently  expect  favorable  action,  i 
uith /Jjerfectlng  amendments,  within  a 
That  word  can  go   out   to  America's  44,000 
automobile  dealers  and  their  half  milliop  em 
ployees. 

Mr.  Gr-^ntk.  I  suppose  the  greater  pkrt  of 
my  mail  and  yours  deals  with  the   40 -hour 
week.     Since  last  week's  discussion  or 
program.    Congressmen    Vinson    and 
have   announced   they   would   modify 
bill  to  permit  time  and  one-half   for 
time  after  48  hours  instead  of  40.    W    ; 
vote  for  that.  Senator  Wagner'' 

Senator    W.^cner.  No;    It   simplv 
to  taking  $14,000,000  a  week  out  c;   •: 
envelopes  of  the  men  turning  out  our 
and  Unks.  planes,  and  "-^rr  --vir  m.Tr 
turning  them  out  at  :•      ri  -;.  .nd   ^ 
no  serious  work  stop;    --- s  >  :.  -^  P 
bor      While    the    work-  r  -    r.-,::..:v    '. 
constant  pinch  of  a  rising  cost  of  !.•  . :   r 
dally  press  reports  swollen  profi.i   f 
porate  Industry  and  increasing  salari' 
boniises    for    corporate    rr..ir.  =:  rs       I 
final   action  by  Congress   :►:■?:':.::: 
dlers  on  the  productlcr.  ;.:  c   r  .'■.:i     ■' 
by  the  admonition  of  a  cei:  Br::..-:; 
man,  "Let  bitterness  a:.d    '.l-content  e 
the   hearts   of    [this]    army,    and    tr. 
God,  we've  lost  the  war" 
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M:-,  P-.-r-sidfT.'  I  R.^k 
V.:'.  i::.":  ■.-  .  ■  r:  -■'■•:.'.  :• '  ;.:t:-H  prin*-  d  in  "h*' 
lli'T'^.j  ..-  a.,;--:--  d-:.'.--':"rl  bv  rit-  r^:\ 
Apr:;  14  1942  b-;^:re  rh-  Bi;Mr:r'4  and 
Profesiior..t;  \V  rrv  n'>  Cl'jb  a'  Mi.-a  .rjk:--t', 
Wis. 

There  b^-;::::  no  objection,  the  address 
■u-as  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  tiie  Rjcord, 
as  follows: 

Many  times  you  have  heard  it  sa;  \  -r.  it 
there  are  no  more  frontiers,  that   t::-; 


has  reached  its  most  distant  hor./ 
number  of  years  ago  when  I  first  he.. -I  ■ .-.  : 
statement  I  challenged  it.  I  cculd  v.. a  .igree 
"With  It.  I  spcke  of  those  unknown  fie  ds  in 
chemistry,  in  the  heavens  above.  In  the  earth 
beneath,  in  every  field  of  human  endej  vor — 
new  frontiers  the  race  must  cross. 

Most  Americans  until  the  advent  ol  this 
war,  because  of  our  geographic  locat;  .  ■.:rl 
our  high  standard  of  living  and  c. 
nomlc  condition,  have  lived,  so  to  i  ;  .\>.. 
provincial  lives;  but  conditions  now  nave 
done  away  with  that  way  of  life,  that  m^'hod 
of  thinking  All  our  provincialism  h*  :  :.,;^ 
to  our  yesterdays.  Not  because  we  a  .;.•._  j 
It  so.  but  because  the  race  is  entering  upon 
another  epoch  of  its  existence  \v^  have 
turned  the  page  on  our  yesterday?  :■  -  race 
has  turned  a  corner  and  it  must  bf  a  turn 
for  the  better.  Our  Job  is  to  see  rt  is  net  a 
turn  for  the  worse. 

In  the  field  of  the  political.  In  the  r:::d  cl 
tjie  economic,  and  in  the  field  of  the  spirit- 
ual, new  vistas  come  Into  view. 

In  the  field  of  the  political,  every  sane 
thinker  realizes  that  for  years  we  have  been 
receiving  the  impact  of  what  a  recent  inter 
called  the  wave  of  the  past  \\  < 
Hitler  and  the  milltarv  group  .::  J-;pa;J  .n.;.e 
Impressed  upon  the  world  the  idea  that  col- 
lectivism, cr  state  socialism,  is  "the  w.ve  of 


the  future"  Ann  Lindbergh,  according  to 
her  book,  apparently  thought  It  was.  We 
think  it  is  the  wave  of  the  past,  resurrecting 
Its  hydra  head  with  the  Idea  of  enslaving  the 
race. 

Japan's  attack  on  this  Nation  and  Ger- 
many's and  Italy's  declaration  of  war  on  this 
Nation  have  made  it  necessary  that  we  take 
a  hand  in  shaping  the  wave  of  the  future. 
We  are  recognizing  the  need  of  a  temporarily 
centralized  power  in  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
We  are  tying  our  hope  to  the  idea  that  by 
surrendering  part  of  our  freedoms  tempora- 
rily we  can  carry  through  without  losing  the 
better  part.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  we 
are  In  contact  with  these  new-old  ideas. 
They  know  no  barriers.  There  are  no  ram- 
parts that  they  cannot  scale.  They  are  hav- 
ing their  Impact  upon  us  now.  And  in  the 
post-war  period,  after  we  are  victorious,  when 
we  have  spent  our  blood  and  our  billions, 
there  will  be  those  who  will  call  for  a  trial  of 
the  old  absolutism  we  thought  was  dead. 

The  ferment  and  the  yeast  we  sent  out  into 
the  world  in  1776  is  now  fighting  against  the 
old  ferment — the  divine  rights  of  kings,  or 
the  state,  or  a  group,  the  divine  right  of  a 
dictator,  to  control. 

I::  these  latter  days  the  success  of  force  and 
•yranny  against  the  nations  which  have  stood 
for  freedom  and  liberty  has  caused  many  to 
wonder  whether  freedom  shall  pass  from  the 
earth  Here  in  this  land  we  are  through  with 
bewilderment  and  wavering  and  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  humanity's  new 
order  shall  not  be  that  of  the  Axis  Powers. 

Freedom  and  liberty  have  not  failed.  Some 
of  the  exponents  thereof  have  been  asleep 
and  unrealistic  We  know — we  Americans 
know — that  where  freedom  abides  there  man 
has  achieved  the  highest;  that  where  freedom 
obtains,  man  has  experienced  the  best  he  has 
ever  had.  We  know  that  tyranny  is  not  the 
new  order;  it  is  not  the  wave  of  the  future, 
it  is  the  wave  of  the  past;  it  is  ages  old. 

No  matter  how  exultant  force  may  seem,  or 
how  triumphant  arrogance  appears,  we  shall 
refuse  to  debase  ourselves  into  betraying  the 
tnust  that  Is  ours.  We  shall  keep  the  light 
burning,  the  light  of  freedom  and  respect 
for  the  individual  soul. 

God  does  not  teach  man  to  pillage,  to  en- 
slave his  fellowmen.  Darkness  comes  only 
when  the  light  Is  gone.  That  which  leads  to 
slavery  is  darkness,  and  that  which  leads  to 
freedom  Is  light.  By  this  yardstick  we  can 
measure  world  movements.  Anything  which 
contributes  to  the  individual's  self-respect, 
which  increases  freedom,  which  builds  and 
enriches  and  enlarges  the  individual  and 
makes  of  him  a  more  cooperative  creature 
■.v:"n  his  fellows.  Is  "light." 

Hiitory  records  the  ebb  and  flow  of  hu- 
manity. Generally  speaking,  there  has  been 
a  forward  movement.  In  a  material  way 
history  has  repeated  Itself  many  times.  But 
through  all  otir  material  progress  there  has 
run  a  silver  thread  cf  spiritual  progress. 
Through  the  centuries  men  have  moved  up- 
ward and  forward,  grasping  more  light,  more 
understanding — culminating  in  the  love  of 
man  for  man.  In  democracy,  in  individual  re- 
."^ponslbillty,  in  freedom — this  is  America's 
"wave  of  the  future."  for  which  we  live,  strive, 
and  sacrifice  That  which  runs  contrary  to 
this  wave  is  the  resurrection  of  the  wave  of 
the  past  You  and  I  are  part  of  the  wave  of 
the  future.  We  are  here  to  defy  tyrants.  We 
are  here  to  sustain  the  Republic.  We  are  here 
to  sing  a  new  song  (the  old  song)  of  faith, 
of  courage,  of  freedom,  of  emancipation. 

Lincoln  said  to  the  black  man,  "You  are 
free  '■ 

When  we  lifted  children  out  of  the  sweat- 
shop; wherever  the  race  dignified  the  slave 
and  the  serf  and  the  peon;  even  in  these  later 
days  when  labor  was  given  the  right  to  col- 
lective bargaining — these  were  all  steps  to- 
ward liberation,  a  part  of  freedom's  wave  of 
the  future.  (The  Apostle  said,  "There  is  no 
bond  nor  free") 

The  wave  of  the  future  which  you  and  I 
will  continue  is  that  which  gives  to  the  people 


the  right  to  choose  their  own  rules — for  the 
people,  through  their  elected  representatives, 
to  make  their  own  laws;  to  be  free  from  ex- 
ploitation; to  have  impartial  Judges;  to  pos- 
sess the  great  freedoms  untrammeled;  to  have 
their  children  educated;  and  to  worship  ac- 
cording to  their  own  dictates. 

The  wave  of  the  past  which  the  Axis  powers 
have  resurrected — like  a  great  tornado — con- 
sist of  what?  A  great  appeal  to  national 
glory,  the  rape  and  looting  of  neighbor  na- 
tions, and  a  pseudosocial  program.  These 
things  are  not  revolutionary.  They  would 
turn  the  hands  of  the  clock  back.  By  utiliz- 
ing them,  however,  seventy-odd  million  peo- 
ple have  been  organized  for  conquest.  A 
terrific  force  has  been  set  loose,  and  in  Its 
course  we  find  slavery,  plundering,  a  passion 
for  national  glory,  and  mankind  crucified. 
All  this  brings  us  to  the  tremendous  ques- 
tion. What  part  shall  each  of  us  play  in 
seeing  that  the  wave  of  the  past  does  not 
become  the  wave  of  the  future? 

We  must  recognize  that  as  Americans  we 
must  be  prepared  to  do  all  that  is  necessary 
to  win  through  to  victory.  In  the  days  that 
are  up  ahead  we  will  more  and  more  per- 
ceive what  that  means.  Material  sacrifices; 
yes.  On  such  a  scale  as  we  have  never  known 
before. 

We  are  all  In  the  same  boat  now.  and  we 
will  sink  or  swim  together.  The  fate  of 
America  is  being  decided.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  main  Issue. 
Rumor  and  propaganda  must  not  upset  our 
poise  and  mental  equilibrium.  We  must  put 
our  minds  and  our  hearts  in  order,  dedicating 
them  to  the  cause  of  God  and  country. 
This  is  a  struggle  for  supreme  values,  for  car- 
rying on  to  future  generations  the  true  wave 
of  the  future.  We  must  possess  faith.  And 
we  know  where  to  go  to 'renew  that  faith. 

Remember,  we  are  not  included  in  the 
master  race  by  the  exponents  of  the  wave 
of  the  past.  We  are  fit  only  to  become  a 
chain  gang  for  the  master  races. 

We  did  not  want  war.  It  wc''  thrust  upon 
us. 

In  the  great  Civil  War,  Lincoln  cart-led 
through,  recognizing  that  the  great  Issues 
Involved  meant  one  nation  or  a  group  of 
nations,  freedom  for  all  men  or  slavery  for 
some.  He  taught  that  the  Nation  must  not 
compromise  but  carry  through  to  victory. 

You  and  I  will  carry  on  and  see  to  it  that 
this  America  of  ours  will  remain  free,  that 
all  the  achievements  of  the  American  race  on 
this  continent  will  continut  as  part  of  our 
heritage,  and  that  our  homes  and  our  insti- 
tutions shall  remain  free.  Whatever  the  cost, 
we  will  pay  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  horizon.  In 
this  great  conflict  the  tax  burdens,  before  we 
are  through,  will  be  so  tremendous,  the  sac- 
rifices that  will  have  to  be  made  will  be  so 
enormous,  that  out  of  it  undoubtedly  will 
come  a  modified  economy.  If  we  can  main- 
tain our  freedoms  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  we  should  not  fear  a  modified 
economy. 

But  if  we  lose  our  present  system  of  Indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  also  lose  our  freedoms  in 
trying  to  find  the  answer  to  our  war  and  our 
post-war  problems,  wt  will  be  bad  off  Indeed. 
Government,  of  course,  is  in  the  picture  now 
more  and  more,  and  In  the  post-war  period 
it  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  In  it  also  But 
government  must  be  a  partner  and  not  a  des- 
pot. In  any  enterprise  the  interest  govern- 
ment maniiests  should  be  the  Interest  of  the 
whole  country,  cooperating  with  the  interest 
of  the  individual.  That  has  been  tried  In 
many  other  lands  and  worked,  and  the  great 
freedoms  were  retained  until  Hitler  struck  and 
enslaved  the  people. 

New  frontiers!  Why,  we  who  live  tomorrow 
will  see  more  distant  horizons  and  have  more 
new  problems  to  face  than  any  of  our  fore- 
fathers. And  many  of  them  will  border  on 
Aladdin  exjjeriences.  We  will  rub  the  lamp 
of  our  American  ingenuity.  We  will  find,  be- 
fore we  know  it,  the  real  answer  to  this  tire 
problem.    In  the  field  of  plastics  there  will  be 
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tremendous  new  industries  created  to  help 
take  up  the  post-war  slack.  In  the  field  of 
aviation  the  war  will  have  given  a  tremendous 
Impact  to  a  peacetime  aviation  Industry.  In 
the  field  of  new  products,  new  industries  for 
the  farmer  and  for  the  general  economy,  the 
use  of  synthetics  and  substitute  products  will 
have  stimulated  American  ingenuity.  The 
byproducts  cf  milk  will  be  used  in  industry. 
The  products  of  the  farm  will  be  geared  to 
industrial  use. 

On  the  horizon  of  the  spiritual  also,  we 
can  anticipate  many  changes,  the  Impact 
upon  what  was  cur  former  provincial  Ameri- 
can mind,  of  the  great  ideas  of  China  and 
India,  for  we  will  come  more  and  more  in 
contact  with  these  Ideas  (the  Ideas  of  Rus- 
sia, for  it  is  inevitable  that  there  will  te 
contacts  there) — the  impact  of  an  ever- 
widening  horizon,  all  will  open  up  wider  and 
more  expanded  meaning   to  life. 

I  am  reciting  what  1  think  will  be  a  fact, 
a  challenging  fact.  Not  that  I  would  agree 
with  all  these  ideas,  but  that  I  would  have 
each  of  us  alert,  wide  awake  to  the  impact  of 
them,  so  we  we  can  differentiate  between 
what  Is  good  and  what  Is  evU.  Many  a  man 
has  been  killed  while  he  was  asleep.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  be  awake  and  alert  Individually 
and  nationally  Let  there  be  no  more  Pearl 
Harbors  on  any  front. 

I  was  speaking  the  other  day  with  an  indi- 
vidual who  spoke  of  the  great  calm  of  the 
Chinese  people,  how  they  faced  a  problem 
fearlessly,  recognizing  tha  life  had  conti- 
nuity and  that  this  life  here  was  but  an  epi- 
sode. We  must  remember  that  China  had  a 
civilization  thousands  of  years  before  Co- 
lumbus. It  didn't  have  our  modern  inven- 
tions, our  modern  strenuous  existence,  but 
they  had  a  philosophy  of  living  which  was 
deep  and  true. 

Now,  all  these  Impacts  we  need  not  fear; 
they  are  undoubtedly  part  of  the  great  expe- 
rience this  race  must  go  through.  The  air- 
plane and  the  mighty  weapons  of  war  and 
science  have  contracted  tht  globe,  and  with 
Its  contraction  have  come  these  new  hori- 
zons, and  other  frontiers  toward  which  we 
must  travel. 

Before  us  looms  the  struggle,  poise  and 
balance,  calm  within,  in  each  of  us  is  re- 
quired as  never  before.  These  are  times  that 
will  try  our  fiber  and  bring  out  in  this  peo- 
ple the  tremendous  spiritual  resources  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  needs  of  this  hour.  In 
calm  trust  in  God.  in  unswerving  devotion  to 
country.  In  dedication  of  ;  il  we  are  and  have 
to  the  cause,  we  confidently  press  forward, 
knowing  we  shall  not  fall. 


Wh.at  Price  Victory?  -Dialog  Between 
L.  Metcalfe  Vvaiiing  and  Theodore 
Granik 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON. AlBEN  W.  CARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  2^  (leg'i'ative  day  of 
Monday,  March  3u>,  1942 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.-^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  broadcast  ov^f 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  on  April 
10,  1942.  of  a  dialog  between  Mr.  L.  Met- 
calfe Walling  and  Theodore  Granik  on 
the  subject  What  Price  Victory? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dialog 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mr.  Granik  M;  Walling,  a  few  days  ago  we 
presented  a  discussion  on  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air  on  the  question  of  suspend- 
ing the  40-hour  workweek.  Having  in  mind 
the  thousands  of  letters  I  have  received  since 
that  broadcast.  Id  say  this  question  of  the 
40-hour  workweek  is  the  hottest  subject  in 
the  country  today.  I  brought  a  lot  of  those 
letters  along  with  me  tonight,  and  I  guarantee 
you  are  in  for  a  busy  15  minutes.  But,  first, 
I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  our  listeners 
to  hear  about  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  cf 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  something  of 
your  responsibilities  as  Administrator. 

Mr.  Walling.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
provides  for  a  minimum  wage  of  30  cents  an 
hour  and  time  and  one-half  the  regulai'  rate 
of  pay  for  all  hours  over  40  a  week.  The  law 
covers  some  15,000,000  workers,  and  I  am 
charged  with  raising  their  wages  to  *0  cents 
an  hour  as  rapidly  as  industry  committees 
recommend  increases  if  I  find  them  war- 
ranted. I  have  the  assistance  of  13  regional 
directors  and  able  hard-working  personnel  all 
over  the  country  and  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Granik.  Well,  that  sets  the  stage  for 
our  first  question.  It  comes  from  a  listener 
up  in  WiEConsln.  He  writes:  "We've  got  a 
war  on  our  hands,  let's  stop  all  this  argu- 
ment about  the  40-hour  week.  Why  not 
pass  a  law  at  once  to  freeze  both  wages  and 
prices  for  the  duration?"  How  about  it,  Mr. 
Walling,  wouldn't  that  put  an  end  to  the 
controversy? 

Mr.  Walling.  If  it  were  as  simple  as  that, 
Ted.  we'd  have  such  a  law  today  and  I  would 
be  Its  strongest  advocate.  A  good  deal  of 
this  discussion  of  the  so-called  40-hour  week 
is  based  on  so  much  misunderstanding  that 
much  of  the  debate  has  been  beside  the 
point.  People  don't  seem  to  realize  that 
workers  in  our  war  industries  are  actually 
working  many  more  hours  than  40  a  week. 

Mr.  Granik.  Well,  I  agree  100  percent  with 
you  on  that.  But  rou  still  haven't  answered 
my  question  about  a  law  freezing  both  wages 
and  prices. 

Mr.  Walling.  I'm  coming  to  that.  In  the 
matter  of  freezing  prices,  that  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  my  agency.  But  about  the 
so-called  40-hour  week  and  its  effect  on 
wages.  Congress  intended  to  protect  the 
health,  efficiency,  and  well-being  of  workers 
when  it  enacted  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  and  the  Public  Contracts  Act.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  overtime  for  that 
purpose.  This  overtime  after  40  hours  has 
no c  restricted  production  in  war  plants.  The 
war  did,  however,  provide  a  convenient  peg 
on  which  to  hang  a  new  campaign  by  those 
who  have  always  opposed  fair-labor  standards. 

Mr.  GRANrK.  In  other  words.  Mr.  WalUng. 
you  feel  that  some  of  the  criticism  of  the 
40-hotir  week  is  founded  upon  misinforma- 
tion? 

Mr.  Walling.  Yes;  and  deliberate  twisting 
of  the  facts  which  are  that  no  one  Is  pre- 
vented from  working  more  than  40  hours 
and  that  most  people  in  the  war  industries 
are  working  more  than  40  hours. 

Mr.  Granik.  Granted  that  it  does  not  limit 
the  hours  a  man  can  work,  doesn't  the  mere 
fact  that  the  employer  has  to  pay  time  and 
a  half  for  overtime  tend  to  restrict  war  pro- 
duction? 

Mr.  Walling.  No;  that  Is  another  of  the 
popular  misconceptions  being  batted  around 
on  this  entire  wage-hcuik  question.  I  know 
cur  listeners  are  not  interested  in  hearing  mo 
quote  a  long  list  of  figures,  but  may  I  cite 
just  a  few  to  give  you  the  facts? 

Mr.  Granik   Of  course,  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Walling.  Today  93  percent  of  our 
smelting  and  refining  plants  are  operating 
leo  hours  or  more  a  week;  85  percent  of  our 
chemical  works  and  80  percent  of  cur  bla;t 
furnaces  are  operating  at  the  same  rate. 
Comparable  hours  are  being  worked  In  a 
number  of  other  essf^ntial  war  Industries. 
To  be  more  specific,  Ted,  here  are  figures  on 


the  percentage  of  workers  In  defense  indus- 
tries who  labor  at  least  one  extra  day  every 
week.  Machine  tool  accessories.  95  percent; 
ship  and  locomotive  construction.  91  percent; 
copper  mining.  76  percent;  ordnance,  75  per- 
cent; brass,  bronze,  and  copper,  68  percent: 
and  so  on  down  the  hne.  Does  that  sound 
as  If  overtime  pay  is  restricting  production? 

Mr  Granik.  Ycu  win  on  that  one.  but  you 
will  agree,  won't  you,  Mr.  Walling,  that  the 
overtime  is  a  financial  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer? 

Mr.  Walling.  Ted,  once  again  facts  refute 
that  assumption.  The  cost  of  producing  war 
materials  is  not  only  the  cost  of  wages. 
Overhead  cost  is  an  important  factor  and 
the  more  completely  the  plant  Is  used  the 
less  is  the  overhead  cost  of  each  unit  of  pro- 
duction. If  the  war  industries  had  worked 
the  same  hours  as  indicated  in  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  January-  1942  6ur%'ey,  but 
had  paid  straight  time  to  their  employees, 
they  would  have  saved  approximately  7  per- 
cent on  their  wage  bill.  The  saving  In  total 
cost,  however,  would  have  been  less  than  3 
percent, 

Mr.  CiRAjnK.  Well,  on  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  are  now  being  spent  for  war  pro- 
duction, don't  you  think  the  taxpayer  would 
welcome  that  3-percent  saving? 

Mr.  Walling.  As  a  taxpayer  myself,  I  cer- 
tainly would  welcome  a  saving,  no  matter  how 
small  It  might  be.  But  here's  the  catch. 
That  S-p'ercet'.t  reduction  in  cost  through  the 
chminatlon  of  overtime  would  not  have  gene 
to  the  Government,  and  thus  to  the  taxpayer, 
because  the  majority  cf  war  contracts  are  on 
a  fixed-price  basis.  The  elimination  of  over- 
time would  thus  simply  result  in  Increased 
profits  to  the  employers  holding  these  con- 
tracts and  not  a  saving  to  the  Government. 
It  is  the  operation  of  our  war  plants  24  hours 
a  day  7  days  a  week,  that  is  our  war  goal 

Mr.  Granik  So  far  we've  talked  a  lot  about 
the  question  of  hours  and  wages.  Now,  how 
about  the  question  of  profits? 

Mr  W.\LLiNG.  That  is  a  very  pertinent  ques- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  before  we  talk 
about  making  our  workers  take  a  wage  cut 
by  giving  up  overtime  for  the  extra  effort 
they  are  putting  In,  we  ought  to  consider  the 
fabulous  profits  and  salaries  and  bonuses 
which  corporations  are  making  and  paying 
their  executives.  The  public  is  going  to  insist 
just  as  much  on  limitation  of  profits  through 
taxation  or  otherwise  as  It  is  that  labor  shall 
not  t'et  unduly  high  wages. 

Mr.  Granik.  Well,  how  about  the  threat  of 
Inflation? 

Mr.  Walling.  If  inflation  Is  the  problem, 
we  have  a  good  American  way  to  draw  off 
that  part  of  the  national  Income  which 
threatens  to  cause  It.  Tax  the  money  back 
on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay.  At  this  point, 
Ted,  I  would  like  to  remind  you  and  every- 
one else  who  is  listening  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  have  sponsored  pro- 
grams for  the  purchase  of  War  Defense 
stamps  and  bonds  which  will  result  In  turn- 
ing millions  of  dollars  of  their  overtime  pay 
back  Into  the  Treasury  to  be  used  in  the 
war  effort. 

Mr.  GRANrjp.  I'm  glad  you  mentioned  that, 
Mr.  Walling.  More  people  ought  to  know 
about  It.  But  we  take  a  different  angle. 
How  about  the  argument  that  the  boys  In 
the  service  resent  workers  getting  overtime? 

Mr.  Walling.  I  happen  to  have  a  post  card 
here  which  I  received  the  other  day  from  the 
mother  of  a  boy  In  the  Philippines.  It  re- 
sulted from  our  discussion  on  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air  to  which  you  referred 
awhile  ago.  Let  me  read  the  whole  post  card: 
"Dear  sir:  Many,  many  thanks  to  you  and 
Senator  Murray  for  your  sp'endld  defense  of 
labor  on  the  American  Forum  progfam  this 
evening.  I  am  sure  my  sentiments  repre- 
sent 99  percent  of  labor.  I,  too.  have  a  son 
at  the  front.  He.  too.  kno-ws  something  of 
the  struggle  his  dad  has  had  for  the  past  30 
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years  to  obtain  decent  wages  and 
am  sure  he  would  not  like  to  see  the 
workweek  taken  away  from  Isbor  ov 
Again    many   thanks   to  you."     Sign«^ 
George  Thomas,     That  is  typical  of  n 
the  penny  pott  cards  I  have  received, 
had  some  brickbats   on  engraved  sta: 
though  for  speaking  out  on  this  mat 

Mr   GIL^NIK.  Well,  that's  Juit  people 
^clsjng  their  democratic  right  to  critlci 

Mr  Waixing.  That's  what  I  have  to 
of  my  correspondents  In  the  first 
of  my  answer  to  them. 

Mr.  Granik.  Have  you  heard  from 
dlers  on  this'' 

Mr.  W.^LLiNG.  Well.  I  have  a  letter 
boy  In  Rochester.  N.  Y.     Rather,  he 
Rochester    when    he    wrote    the    lett 
might   be   anywhere    In    the   world 
This  is  what  he  says,  and  I  quote:  ' 
young  man  about  to  be  inducted  in  th 
I  left  a  defense  ]ob  earning  a  good 
enter  the  service.    1  am  willing   to 
this  and  all  other  pleasures  for  hards 
possible  death  to  prevent  nazi-ism  f 
stroying  our  way  of  life      Forty  hours 
with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  Is 
the  American  worker's  way  of  life, 
to  the  American  people  at  home  to 
these   rights   from   Hitler   imitators 
America  while  soldiers  fight  to  preser^t 
on  the  battlefield  "    That  rei.iinds  me 
other  point  that  many  people  have 
me  about:   When  the  son  or  brother 
(Tucted  Into  the  service  that  working 
loses  the  money   he   earned.     The   c 
pay  that  his  father  at  home  draws  b; 
Ing  long  hnurs  helps  make  up  for 
in  the  famly  income. 

Mr  GB.AN1K.  We  read  some  strong 
of  your  recent  charge  that  the  drive 
the  wage-hour  law  is  Nazi-inspired, 
still  feel  that  way? 

Mr    Walling.  Im   glad   you   brcugji 
up.  Ted.     It  gives  me  a  chance  to 
record    straight    on    that    matter, 
said  that  the  current  attempts  to  di 
bor  and  capital  resembled  Nazi  techi 
had   a   flocd   oj^^etters   from   those   t 
sented  being  called  Nazis.     Now.  I  dii 
or  even    imply  ihat   all  those  who  d 
with   me   en    the   benefits  of  the 
hour  law  were  Nazis.     All  I  said  was 
Nazis  know  the  value  and  the  tech 
promoting  disunity   in   this  country 
I  say  now  is  that  the  discord  being 
between   capital   and   labor   in    this 
today  is  making  them  very  happy  in 
and  Tokyo. 

Mr   Granik.  Do  you  have  evidence 

'.:      Walling?    ■ 

Mr.  W.ALLiNC.  Well,  let  me  quote  fro 
of  the  propaganda  broadcasts  which  a 
ing  cut  of  Tokyo  and  Berlin      I  quo 
a  broadcast  in  English  from  Tokyo  or 
14  at  7:  35  p    m  :  "That  there  Is 
fundamentally  wTong  with  the  Ameri 
of  planning  today  Is  obvious  from  t 
of  affairs   in    America   when    that    Nil 
facing   «    crisis    unprecedented    In    h 
bickering   between   capital    and    labt^ 
ts   the  worst   ye«r  tor  American 
«nd  xht  labor  troubJ*  »pr«adlng  c\^r 
field   of   h««v]r   industry   strongly    r 
th#    pr»>««r    «ta»*    of '  <»??mr»    in 
AgMin,  from  !\  t       >nd  ^mi 

»t  9'  SO  p   n»  <     :      ;i  «frk  at 

Til   uvi.    ch«trm*n  of  Cv^ngrt»!l  ctr 
M  ciiu«M>  K>r  klMlown  m  Ammca 
tuu»     TM«  nhow*  U>#  rf»\iU  o|  lr«\ 
war  to  \h*  Anx^riCAu  w-rfc^r  " 

^  Whrtt  WM«  th*  purpoMT  of 

Mr     W  Ai-iiNO    It^i  J\;«t  thr  .     ',  ,K\ 
cr    '  virt*  and  conqurr.      It  •    »      '  \ 
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Amerlcan  and  British  workers.  No.  Ted.  I  do 
not  think  I  called  the  wrong  turn  when  I 
said  the  current  campaign,  with  its  effect  of 
disunity,  delights  the  Nazis. 

Mr.  Granik.  I  take  It  that  you  lielteve  this 
present  campaign  against  overtime  is  an  in- 
spired ore. 

Mr  Walling.  I  can  answer  that,  Ted,  but 
I'd  rather  someone  else  answered  It.  Let 
me  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the  Miami 
Herald  of  March  30.  Under  the  heading  "No. 
Oklahoma  City. "  it  reads:  '  Ai.  Oklahoma  City 
newspaper  has  been  pestering  us.  along  with 
other  newspapers,  to  Join  in  a  high-pressure 
campaign  to  force  Congress  to  pass  legis- 
lation outlawing  strikes  and  suspending  con- 
ditions of  the  wage-hour  law  By  printing 
a  coupon  labeled  'My  pledge  to  help  win  the 
war'  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times  has  loosed  a  torrent  of  mail  on  Okla- 
homa Congressmen's  desks.  'Courageous  edi- 
tors everywhere  take  up  the  cry.'  screams  the 
latest  cllpsheet  from  Oklahoma  City.  Sallna, 
Sayre.  Bor.?er.  Ada.  Clinton,  Newklrk.  Enid. 
Lawton.  Muskogee,  and  Henryetta.  like  Okla- 
homa City,  are  agog." 

Mr  Granik.  Well,  how  did  the  Miami  paper 
respond? 

Mr  Walling  Let  me  quote  further  from 
the  edltorliil.  'We  have  been  Invited  to  climb 
on  the  Oklahoma  band  wagon.  Well,  we  are 
not  going  to  get  aboard.  We  don't  believe 
in  phonev  high-pressure  campaigns  to  scare 
Congressmen  into  voting  for  or  against  any- 
thmg.  Oflhand.  we  cant  think  of  any  cir- 
cumstance.s  which  we  would  consider  Justl- 
ticatlon  for  asking  our  readers  to  promise 
not  to  vote  for  Congressmen  who  refused  to 
see  a  point  our  way.  We  don't  approve  of 
coupon  goverrunent."  I  think  you'll  agree 
that  this  Is  some  evidence  that  much  of 
this  campaign  Is  inspired. 

Mr  Granlk  It  sure  sounds  that  way.  Is 
there  more  of  It? 

Mr.  Wauing  Yes.  The  Miami  Herald  goes 
on  to  say,  and  again  I  quote:  "Furthermore, 
eradicating  strikes  by  legislation  would  be 
Impossible.  And  there  Is  nc  limitation  on 
the  number  of  hours  that  wair  industry  may 
work  We  are  in  favor  of  a  168-hour  week 
In  the  Industries  that  are  turning  out  mate- 
rials of  war  The  Oklahoma  City  agitation 
is  really  aimed  at  the  provisions  of  the  wage 
and  hour  law  granting  time-and-a-half  pay 
for  overtime  beyond  40  hours  As  for  this, 
we  are  willing  to  take  the  word  of  President 
Roosevelt.  Lt.  Gen  William  S  Knudsen,  and 
War  Production  Chief  Donald  Nelson  that 
the  overtime  pay  requirement  is  not  Inter- 
fering with  war  production. 

"Thl.*  latter  may  not  always  be  true.  If 
revision  of  the  wage-hour  law  seems  desir- 
able later  en.  we  shall  be  for  It.  but  this  Is  a 
promise  that  we  shall  print  no  coupons  on 
this  page  urging  voters  to  threaten  their 
Congressmen. "  I  hope  that  answers  your 
question.  i 
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Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  d  - 
hvered  by  Mr.  Harry  Slattery.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, at  the  luncheon  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  members'  assem- 
bly at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on  April  6,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman;  and  thank  you, 
Mr.  Dysart.  and  your  fellow  members  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  for  this  truly  magnifi- 
cent reception. 

Just  before  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration pulled  up  stakes  In  Washington  and 
struck  our  canvas  for  the  long  trek  west- 
ward we  held  an  informal  meeting  In  Wash- 
ington in  which  a  good  many  of  us  got  a 
chance  to  stand  up  and  say  that  even  though 
wed  lived  In  the  Nation's  Capital  for  15  or 
20  years — I.  myself,  have  lived  there  for  36 
years — we  were  going  to  have  to  break  with 
everything  that  was  near  and  dear  to  us,  it 
was  a  thing  not  to  fret  too  much  about. 

I  had  said  In  a  statement  on  December  19, 
1941.  to  my  fellow  workers:  "The  President's 
order  moving  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration to  St.  Louis  Is  not  a  pleasant  one  to 
take  Neither  are  the  orders  received  by  the 
soldiers  sailors,  and  marines  at  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  stations.  But  this  is  war  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  the  Rural  Enectrlflcation 
Administration  staff  when  '  say  we  will  take 
our  orders  cheerfully,  without  complaint. 
Besides.  St.  Louis  is  "  pleasant,  friendly  city." 

Now  that  we  are  here,  St.  Louis  rapidly  is 
taking  Its  proper  place  In  our  daily  lives,  and 
we  have  the  good  people  of  St.  Louis  to  thank 
for  that 

As  the  gateway  to  a  land  of  infinite  oppor- 
tunity. In  which  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  has  been  most  active,  St, 
Louis  Is  not,  however,  new  to  us. 

I  have  seen — and  you  have  seen  and  I  am 
sure  shared  my  thrill  at  the  experience — the 
building  of  mighty  dams  at  the  headwaters 
of  Mississippi  River  feeders,  with  their  double 
blessing  of  fiood  control  and  power  develop- 
ment. We  have  seen,  especially  in  the  last 
10  years,  giant  strides  made  toward  subjuga- 
tion of  the  fo/ces  of  erosion  through  control 
of  the  waters  where  they  fall.  We  have  seen 
reforestation  started  and  promising  successes 
already  made  In  reclaiming  denuded  acres. 

We  have  seen  electricity  on  the  farm,  espe- 
cially in  those  areas  to  which  hydroelectric 
power  is  available,  help  to  restore  a  part  of 
the  agrarian  abundance  eaten  away  by  soll- 
mlnlng  methods  of  farming  and  bring  to  the 
aid  of  the  American  farm  wife  electricity, 
which  Edison  once  called  "a  blessing  from  the 
throne  of  God." 

It  is  a  pretty  generally  known  fact  that 
7  years  ago  only  10  percent  of  the  farms  cf 
this  Nation  were  electrified  and  that  since 
the  creation  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration In  1935  the  figure  has  grown  to 
35  percent.  This  means  that  another  million 
•nd  a  half  farmers  and  their  wives  and  fam- 
ilies are  being  spared  the  worst  pan  of  the 
druclgery  th»t  makes  Uie  farmer's  fbt  none 
too  enviable,  even  under  the  b«»bt  eondUhma. 
T»«;  The  pumping,  the  hoisHng.  and  the 
grinding;  the  lighting  of  early  morning  fires 
in  Icy  stoves:  and  the  sweeping  and  wash- 
ing  and  the  srwing  by  Qickenng  >'rnow  inmp 
light— life  on  th««  farm  as  dfwribrd  in  the 
book  I  wrot«  S  yean  ago  railed  Rurul  Anterira 
Lights  Up.  Recent  pmgreas  m  furm  elrrtrU 
nrmion  means  thst  another  million  and  a 
h«lf  (urmers  ran  br  half  again  at  least  half 
again— a*  productive  aa  bctv^re 

Ana  that  row.  with  a  wnr  tlghtrnlng  its 
colls  anninrt  u«.  hrrr  i»  a  xourre  ot  po*Tr  and 
a  reaerve  of  eq  tlpment  that  addii  Mtrrngth  to 
the  older  hands  and  to  the  ynung  bnvs    <   r 
farm  and  will  reinforce  with  elect;  tc  p  a  ; 
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many  a  farm  woman  who  has  seen  her  sons 
go  into  battle.  It  will  take  the  place  of  the 
hired  man  who  Is  now  behind  a  lathe  In  the 
factory.  In  addition  to  our  own  require- 
ments, lend-lease  commitments  on  eggs  and 
dairy  products,  on  hogs  and  dried  and 
canned  vegetables  and  all  the  other  essential 
foods  we  must  ship  to  our  far-flung  Allies, 
all  depend  on  the  farmer  maintaining  his 
production,  increasing  It.  even,  in  the  face 
of  an  increasing  labor  shortage. 

Where  rural  electrification  has  sown  in  the 
past  7  years.  It  will  reap  its  harvest  today  and 
throughout  the  war.  and  around  the  Inevi- 
table peace  conference  table,  where  the 
United  States  shall  be  the  only  nation  with 
a  substantial  reserve  of  foodstuffs  in  a  world 
that  Is  starving  and  devastated. 

Now  I  want  to  say  just  a  few  things  about 
the  way  R  E.  A  does  business.  I  think  you. 
as  the  business  leaders  of  this  city,  will  be 
interested  In  this.  You  know  to  begin  with, 
of  course,  that  we  are  an  agency  making  in- 
terest-bearing loans  on  a  25-year  amortiza- 
tion plan  But  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
we  are  more  than  a  mere  lending  agency.  In- 
asmuch as  we  are  responsible  for  protecting 
Government  funds  and  for  helping  farmers 
to  make  their  systems  efficient  and  finan- 
cially sound  You  will  see  that  this  Is  so 
when  I  remind  you  that  we  have  allotted  the 
farmers  nearly  $450,000,000;  that  they  have 
paid  back  over  $19,000,000  In  principal  and 
Interest,  or  26  percent  In  excess  of  the 
amounts  due.  Overdue  payments  on  that 
date  amounted  to  $143,000,  or  three-quarters 
of  1  percent  on  the  principal  and  interest 
due  In  contrast  advance  payments  made 
by  308  borrowers  totaled  nearly  $3,900,000. 

As  a  result  of  the  Government's  investment 
In  this  program  to  date,  there  are  over  900.000 
rural  consumers  receiving  service  from  nearly 
350.000  miles  of  line  In  operation  on  773 
systems. 

Because  cf  the  war  we  shall  have  to  dis- 
appoint many  farmers  for  a  while,  but  they 
understand  the  reason.  Many  months  ago 
I  said  that  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion would  not  use  one  pound  of  copper 
needed  for  shells,  ships,  or  fighting  planes. 
Copper  and  aluminum  and  other  war  pro- 
duction materials  used  in  power-line  con- 
struction are  essential  for  military  piu-poses 
and  our  loans  this  year  for  new  construction 
will  be  curtailed  to  a  fraction  of  the  total 
loaned  during  the  last  12  months  of  peace. 
The  only  new  applications  we  can  consider 
now  are  those  for  projects  which  have  been 
requested  by  the  War  Production  Board,  the 
War  Department,  and  the  Navy  as  necessary 
to  power  some  essential  new  war  project. 

With  our  Nation  swinging  Into  the  uncon- 
ditional effort  It  must  make  to  defeat  the 
enemy,  there  Is  a  part  of  our  job  which  grows 
larger  and  still  larger  as  each  week  goes  by. 
It  Is  the  job  of  helping  our  million  rural 
users  of  electricity  employ  every  last  kilo- 
watt-hour of  energy,  every  last  little  fraction 
of  horsepower  from  the  electric  motor,  every 
last  bit  of  available  power-driven  equipment 
In  Its  maximum  contribution  toward  winning 
this  war.  In  many  thousands  of  cases  Rural 
Hectrlflcatlon  Administration  power  has  be- 
come the  means— where  men  have  been  called 
to  the  factories  and  to  arms — of  some  little 
farm  la  little  war  productiwi  unit  in  itself) 
continuins  to  produce  In  as  great  or  sr«*ter 
abundance  than  ever  before,  ElectricUy  can 
•ave  one  farm  woman  aereral  hours  each  day 
from  her  houMWork  alone,  i  \\  ixnvcr 
in  the  barn  and  In  the  fteld>  .ir  a  .  ui  matic 
heat  and  Uitht  in  the  poultry  y«rd,  tt  u  amai> 
Ins  Indeed  v;-v  imrii  rf  f\  man's  work  a 
woman  i*     •  i-    •      i       .v:  i  th«>re  are  almost 
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conserving  while  building — In  rural  sections 
that  were  without  electric  service  until  Rural 
Electrical  Administration-financed  lines  were 
built 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Is  not  only  the  bread 
basket  of  the  Nation,  It  also  has  vast  po- 
tential possibilities  of  being  the  great  Inland 
citadel  of  armed  might  away  from  the  dan- 
gers of  coastal  attack  by  submarine  or  air- 
plane. 

Rural  electrification,  perhaps,  will  help  to 
explain  In  part  why  lend-lease  shipments  of 
food  for  the  past  6  months  have  totaled  more 
than  a  thousand  million  pounds,  despite  the 
farm-labor  shortage.  And  right  here  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  chief.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Claude  Wlckard  I  think  that  his 
statesmanship  and  foresight  in  this  pro- 
gram for  Increased  food  production  will  re- 
ward the  Nation — In  Biblical  language — 
"pressed  down  and  running  over."  As  he 
says,  "Food  will  win  the  war  and  write  the 
peace." 

We  have  seen  the  will,  the  fervor  with 
which  the  farmers  have  embraced  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  program — this 
great  cooperative  venture  for  bringing  low- 
cost  power  to  their  land  on  a  national  scale. 
Now  we  know  how  well  these  far-seeing  and 
canny  men  of  the  soil  who  for  7  years  have 
been  participating  In  the  most  democratic 
thing  In  democracy,  are  building  for  a  future 
in  which  the  forces  t)f  darkness  and  evil  and 
slavery  from  across  the  water  may  have  no 
part.  The  American  farmer  Is  an  independ- 
ent man  and  a  thoughtful  one.  His  manner 
of  gaining  a  livelihood  makes  him  both  of 
these  things.  He  Is  fighting  for  his  country 
but  he  Is  fighting  for  a  country  In  which 
degradation  and  oppression  shall  have  no 
part. 

Here  In  this  focal  city  of  America's  agri- 
culture we  again  take  up  our  job  of  helping 
the  American  farmer,  today  and  tomorrow, 
to  build  toward  a  post-war  democracy  In 
which  men  and  women  of  the  soil  shall  stand 
dignified  and  free. 

In  this  historic  old  city  of  St.  Louis,  newly 
hallowed  by  Its  sons  like  O'Hare — you  will 
understand  my  selection  of  an  Irish  name — 
I  salute  you  on  the  Army  Day  which  makes 
a  quarter  of  a  century  since  we  embarked 
en  that  other  struggle  to  defeat  oppression. 
In  the  words  of  the  President  in  his  recent 
message  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States — In  whatever  lards  they  may  be  fight- 
ing or  wherever  they  may  be  stationed — in 
Ireland,  in  Iceland,  "in  Australia,  in  China, 
or  In  the  Americas — to  these  brave  men  our 
Commander  in  Chief  said:  "You  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  force  and  power  of  this 
Nation.  The  victory  you  win  will  be  the 
victory  of  all  the  people  and  common  to  them 
aU." 


Republican   PoHcy 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REPUBLICAN  POLTCT 

Where  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Re- 
publican national  committee  was  forthright 
it  was  satisfactory  and  even  admirable.  It 
stated  the  national  determination  to  fight 
the  war  through  to  complete  victory.  It 
pointed  to  the  principal  weaknesses  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  thus  far  and  pro- 
posed the  remedies.  It  Insisted  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  the  people.  It  called  for  an  end  t-j  boon- 
doggling and  other  wasteful  expenditures. 
It  protested  against  propaganda  based  on 
falsehood  and  against  the  suppression  of  un- 
favorable news.  It  suggested  methods  of  Im- 
proving the  organization  of  the  war  effort  In 
the  administrative  departments  as  well  as 
in  the  military  services.  It  called  attention 
to  the  misuse  of  the  emergency  lor  partisan 
advantage  and  for  the  fostering  of  p-naceas. 

These  declarations  were  sound  and  sensi- 
ble and  will  l>e  received  as  such  by  all  Re- 
publicans and  by  almost  everyl>ody  else  pos- 
sessed of  Independent  Judgment.  There  la 
great  and  Justified  dissatisfaction  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  war  has  been  conducted. 
It  is  certain  that  correction  will  be  slow  and 
It  may  never  arrive  unless  the  Republican 
Infiuence  in  Congress  becomes  strong  enough 
to  receive  respectful  attention. 

The  resolution  was  weak  in  the  brief  sec- 
tion which  dealt  with  foreign  policy  after 
the  war.  A  form  of  words  was  found  which 
can  mean  anything  or  nothing.  The  reso- 
lution speaks  of  "an  obligation  to  assist  In 
the  bringing  about  of  understanding,  comity, 
and  cooperation  among  the  nations  of  the 
world."  It  can  be  argued  plausibly  that  this 
has  always  been  the  Republican  foreign 
policy,  and  marks  no  departure.  It  can  be  ^ 
argued,  also,  that  the  formula  contains  no 
endorsement  of  any  scheme  which  would  de- 
prive the  United  States  of  any  part  of  its 
sovereignty. 

The  explanation  given  for  this  straddle  is 
not  a  respectable  one  if  the'-e  ever  can  be  a 
respectable  excuse  for  straddling  It  Is  said 
that  the  eastern  wing  of  the  party  is  inter- 
nationalist and  the  western  wing  is  not.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  believed  necessary  to  find  a 
formula  which  would  prove  satisfactory  all 
around  The  easterners  got  their  references 
to  something  vague  called  comity  and  coop- 
eration; the  westerners  succeeded  In  elimi- 
nating all  use  of  the  word  "international  ' 

It  Is  doubtful  If  the  division  within  the 
party  is  as  described.  Certainly  the  success- 
ful wing  of  the  party  Is  the  western  one. 
which  has  not  pussyfooted.  The  Republican 
cause  has  suffered  for  years  from  the  In- 
fluence of  wealthy  eastern  members  who  have 
sought  to  use  it  for  their  own  advantage. 
They  appear  to  have  done  so  once  more  Even 
if  there  were  any  real  division  within  the 
ranks,  as  is  alleged,  it  would  have  t>een  more 
expedient  and  more  honest  of  the  committee 
to  have  avoided  a  declaration  on  the  Issues 
In  d.spuie  Seiiator  Tatt  was  correct  In  his 
judgment  that  the  country  should  not  b» 
diverted  from  the  business  at  hand,  tbe  win* 
nlng  of  tbe  war 

More  particularly,  tt  Is  not  the  rtfiht  of  the 
national  committee  tc  break  ; m",v  t^nund  in 
party  policy     There  is  only      <     ^ncy  em- 
powered to  do  that— the  nauouai  cunvei  ' 
of  the  p«rty     Until  the  next  convent!        « 
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Thursday.  Ayr,,  I'J  ilegislaUve  d4y  of 
Monday.  March  30  >.  1942 

Mr.  BARKL?  V  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
'  nimousconstnt  to  have  printed  in  the 
A...^t'nd;x  of  the  Record  an  art.c  e  rn- 
titled  "Dispelling  the  Fog."  ^ 
Charles  Michelson,  director  r'  .ciij 
of  the  National  Democratic  C      :  .  ttce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  irticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  FIecord, 
as  follows: 

DISPELLING    THE    FOG 

(By  Charles  Micheiscn.  director  of 

Democratic    National    Ccmmitte 

A    minor    singer     in     the     hate 
cl-..)rui;  finds  fault  with  a  recent  sta 
tlT-  e  letters,   to  wit:    "Had  our 
I  s   been    permitted   to  fortiiy 

a  .  .  y.  for  Instance,  that  Pac:l 
prsi  would  still  be  an  American  ba; 
fcectlon  of  the  world  where  It  wculc 
the  utmost  consequence  In  checki 
Japs 

people  are  naturally  little  ccncernid 
debate  between  publicity  agents,  bvit 
ar?    liKts. 

Mr.  George  Rcthwell  Brcwn,  for  maily  years 
one  of  Mr  Hearsts  trigger  men.  was  appar- 
ently loaned  to  the  Chicago  Trlbun  •  gr- up 
of  newspapers  for  this  occasion,  her.ce  I  qu'  te 
this  from  the  record  of  the  proceeding  >  of  the 
S  ■nate  when  the  Guam  tu-inets  wa;  before 
that  body.  Senator  B.\Rklet  speaking:  T 
listened  Ust  Saturday  to  a  very  inti  Testing 
talk  by  Colonel  McCormick.  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  •  •  •  In  h!s  talk  lust  Saturday 
he  se?r.ied  to  me  to  emnhas'ze  hi5=  belief, 
at  least,  that  if  Guam  had  been  fortlfi  d  years 
age  the  Pearl  Harbor  Incident  would  qot  have 
occurred  on   December  7  " 

On  that  same  day   in  the  Senate. 
Ttdincs,  who  introduced  the  original 
Guam  apprcpriatlcn.  said:  "If  we  had 
outlying  base.  2.500  miles  away  fuilv 
where  the  Navy  cr:u:d   have  kept    at 
scouting   fleet    and    some    small    num 
vessels,    it    would    have   serlou-sly 
with  Japanese  strategy  for  a  su.-prise 
on  Pearl  Harbor.    •     •     •     I  believe 
Japs  would  have  bad  a  great   deal 
cuity   m   getting   by    it    because   th? 
have  had   to  go  back   by   it   again  " 

Mr    Brown  uses  another  quotation  Ito  but- 
tress his  a-ssault  on  the  veracity  of  m?  state- 
ment, thus:  "There  was  no  request 
President,  the  Commander  In  Chief.  t< 
Guam. 

The  Navy  Department  did  not 
the  fortification  of  Guam  " 

I  quote  from  the  New  York  Time? 
c-    the    House   proceedings    that   refu  I 
the  eiiminailon  of  the  Guam  appri 
f:    m    the    administration's    national 
b".=      That  report  set  forth   that   • 
t  ^n  to  dredge  Guam  harbor. 

p  ramps,    etc,   was    recomm 

the    Na'.-y    Dtpartment    in    ccnnecti 
President  Rxisevelt's  emergency 
sage  of  January  12  " 

Mr.  Brcwn  tells  us  Guam  was  cut  out  by 

Democratic  votes.    The  actual  figures  tell  the 

story.      One    hundred    and    fifty-two   Demo- 

^cratic  Representatives  voted  to  retain  the  ap- 

'■propriatlon.     Had   they  been  joined    by  any 

ocmsiderable    number    of    Republican    votes. 
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Guam  wou:d  have  t>een  macie  ready,  but  only 
15  of  the  Grand  Old  Party  voting  strength  of 
164  stood  up  against  the  argument  that  the 
work  on  Guam  would  offend  Japan  It  was 
the  votes  of  138  Republicans  that  left  Guam 
defenseless. 
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£X'IE-Nt.:uN   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NORTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  23  Uegislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  30),  1942 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Pre.^ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Win- 
ston-Salem Journal  of  February  23.  1942, 
entitled  "Unity  and  Victory."  The  edi- 
torial was  inspired  by  a  magnificent 
speech  made  at  Winston-Salem  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Brown  I 

There  being;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

UNITY   AND   VICTORY 

During  the  more  than  30  years  the  editor 
of  this  newspaper  has  been  attending  poli- 
tical gatherings  In  Winston-Salem,  he  has 
not  witnessed  a  more  repr-'sentative  and  in- 
spiring meeting  of  Democrats  of  this  section 
thin  the  one  hMd  here  S.Hiurday  night. 

If  other  Washington  Day  dinners  tiirough- 
out  the  country  tonight  prove  as.  successful 
as  the  one  turned  out  to  be  in  his  h'ime  city. 
Dick  R'^ynokl.*.  treasurer  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  will  be  assured  of 
whole-hearted  and  thoroughly  adequate  sup- 
pert  from  the  members  of  the  party  every- 
where. 

Democrats  who  attended  the  dinner  In 
Wlnston-Salem  were  repaid  many  times  over 
for  their  efforts  to  make  the  occasion  such 
an  outstanding  success. 

At  this  dinner  they  heard  the  most  power- 
ful and  effective  address  on  the  defense  of 
American  democracy  in  war  that  has  been 
heard  here  since  W^oodrow  Wilson's  Secretary 
of  War,  Newton  D  Baker,  rpoki  in  Winston- 
Salem  during  the  first  World   War. 

We  shall  hear  many  war  speeches  In  Win- 
ston-Salfm,  no  doubt,  before  this  conflict  Is 
over.  But  our  peoplr  wl!!  not  hear  a  better 
one  than  Senator  Prentiss  M.  Brown,  of 
Michigan,  made  at  this  Washington  Day 
dinner 

Based  on  the  Impregnable  foundntlon  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Sena- 
tor Brown  s  stirring  appeal  for  support  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy 
was  an  unanswerable  argument  for  the  sort 
of  unity  in  this  cricis  which  will  mean^certaln 
victory  fcr  America  over  the  forces  that  would 
destroy  not  only  our  own  libertiy  but  the 
freedom  of  all  mankind  as  well. 

The  keynote  of  this  great  assembly  of 
Domocrat.^-  of  Piedmont  and  northvestern 
North  Carolina  was  unity  and  victory  lor  cur 
country  In  this  war.  And  that  should  be  the 
slogan  tcday  of  ail  Americans  of  every  po- 
litical faith. 

This  editor  is  sure  he  speaks  for  all  of  the 
Democrats  of  our  section  when  he  expresses 
deepest  appreciation  to  Gordon  Gray.  Wash- 
ington Day  dinner  chairman,  and  those  who 
so  ably  and  enthu?iastically  asii^ted  him  In 
making  possible  such  a  meeting  in  our  com- 
munity. 


KECORD 

Winston-Salem  and  Forsyth  County  Demo- 
crats especially  will  not  forget  the  fine  work 
a  Ad  UQtiring  zeal  of  W  I  Paschal,  chairman 
of  the  Forsyth  organization,  who  was  so 
largely  responsible  for  the  unsurpassed  suc- 
cess of  oiir  Washington  Day  dinner. 


Ail  (y.d  ,\lt:ick  Renewed 


EXTENSION   OF  RIMA'  KS 

OF 

H^^.  ALIEN  J   ELLENDER 

OF    LOUISl.iNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  23  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  30),  1942 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Times-Picayune  daily,  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
appearing  in  its  issue  of  April  10.  1942. 
The  title  of  the  editorial  is  "An  Old 
AUack  Renewed." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

AN  OLD  ATTACK  RFNFVVED 

Secretary  Morgenthnu's  attack  upon  the 
right  of  husbands  and  wives  in  community- 
property  States  to  make  separate  income- 
tax  returns  is  one  of  a  lung  series.  Ti'at  right 
has  been  upheld  repeatedly  by  unanimcus 
decisions  from  the  Nation's  highest  Court. 
Concress  repeatedly  has  refu.^ed  to  destroy 
it  by  legislation  such  as  the  present  Tieasury 
head  now  demands  again.  But  th  s  time  as 
l>efore  the  call  for  its  destruction  attracts 
support  from  folk?  whose  personal  knowledge 
of  the  ccramunity-prrperty  system  is  so  lim- 
ited tliat  they  have  a  mistaken  impression 
of  what  the  shooting  at  it  really  Involves 

Eight  States  have  established  and  fcrtified 
by  law  the  wife's  equal  partnership  with  the 
husloand  in  their  family  property  and  income. 
Louisiana  is  one  of  the  eight.  The  value  and 
benefit  of  the  community-property  system" 
have  been  demonstrated  here  by  actual  prac- 
tice over  a  long  term.  Its  full  recognition 
and  protection  of  the  wife's  equal  property 
rights  enjoy  the  endorsement  and  high  praise 
of  Justice-loving  men  and  women  in  many 
States  which  have  not  yet  seen  fit  to  grant 
that  recognition  and  protection.  They  hail  It 
as  a  long  step  forw.ird  and  hope  for  its  adop- 
tion by  their  own  States. 

Equal  partnership  in  the  family  community 
enables  each  of  the  partners  to  make  an  indl- 
vlr^ual  income-tax  return.  It  is  that  right, 
fully  fortified  by  Supreme  Court  rulings, 
which  prompts  the  assault  upon  the  system. 
Because  Us  exercise  is  limited  to  the  States 
which  have  decreed  and  safeguarded  the 
equal -property  rights  of  the  wife,  the  assail- 
ants complain  that  it  "discriminates"  against 
the  citizens  of  States  which  do  not  recognize 
or  safeguard  that  equal  right.  The  cry  of 
"dlsc.imination"'  is  the  sole  weapon  of  those 
seeking  to  destroy  It. 

The  courts  maintain  the  power  of  every 
State  to  guarantee  the  equal -property  rights 
of  wives.  Men  and  women  of  light  and  lead- 
ing throughout  the  country  maintain  the 
fundamental  Justice  of  the  guaranty.  Pro- 
gre!:.o;ve  leaders  of  both  se.xec  hope  for  Its  ulti- 
mate adoption  by  every  State.  Congress  time 
and  again  has  beaten  off  such  attacks  as  now 
again  are  aimed  at  one  of  the  basic  rights 
ve?ted  by  the  community-property  system. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Congress  now  can  be 
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persuaded,  by  appeals  to  prejudice  and  con- 
tentions based  on  misinformation  and  mis- 
understanding, to  impair  and  destroy  the  sys- 
tem whose  usefulness  and  right  to  exist  suc- 
cessive Congresses  have  steadfastly  aflSnned 
through  the  ycnr.c. 


The    P;)w,r   SiluatJon    in    Oklahoma 


EiXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  23,  1942 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
while  back  in  my  congressional  district 
and  other  communities  in  Oklahoma.  I 
found  that  because  of  the  plight  of  the 
automobile  industry  and  because  of  the 
toll  various  other  necessary  priorities 
have  exacted,  many  small  businessmen 
are  in  dire  straights  and  the  economic 
security  of  entire  communities  in  many 
instances  is  seriously  threatened.  They 
want  to  do  their  part  to  help  win  the  war. 
They  want  to  continue  to  buy  Defense 
bonds  and  stamps.  They  are  glad  to  pay 
income  taxes;  but  they  cannot  do  so  if 
their  earning  capacity  is  entirely  cut  off. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  and  all  the  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  that  have  been  set  up 
to  locate  defense  plants  and  projects,  to 
spread  the  allocation  of  these  plants  and 
projects  where  feasible,  to  as  many  of 
these  communities  as  po.ssible. 

It  has  been  said  that  practically  every 
county  seat  town  in  counties  in  Texas 
bordering  Oklahoma  has  been  assigned  a 
war  industry  or  defense  plant.  It  has 
also  been  said  that  the  same  thing  is 
true  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Arkansas. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  either  Texas  or 
Arkansas— they  are  to  be  congratulated. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  should  be  no 
discrimination  against  my  State.  Okla- 
homa has  all  of  the  natural  resources 
and  other  facilities  to  make  the  location 
of  many  of  these  defense  plants  and  in^ 
dustries  feasible.  Oklahoma  is  the  third 
State  in  the  Union  in  the  production  of 
oil  in  this  country.  We  have  tremendous 
reserves  of  coal  and  natural  gas.  My 
congressional  district  has  the  largest 
gas-reserve  supply  in  the  world. 

Oklahoma  is  near  the  top  of  the  list  in 
the  number  of  volunteers  offering  their 
services  for  the  armed  forces  of  Uncle 
Sam. 

It  has  been  said  that  Oklahoma  can 
have  no  more  plants  or  projects  because 
of  the  lack  of  electric  power.  The  facts 
do  not  warrant  such  statements. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a 
letter  just  received  from  the  Oklahoma 
Planning  and  Resources  Board,  contain- 
ing statistical  information  with  regard 
to  the  power  situation  in  Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma  Planning  and 

Resources  Bo.\rd, 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla.,  /tpnl  20,  1942. 
Hon.  Ross  RizLEY, 

Mcmbn  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Rizley:  Last  Friday  the 
Oklahoma    Planning    and    Resources    Board 


wr^e  you  regarding  ilie  power  situation  in 
Oklahoma  and  promised  to  send  you  further 
statistics  related  thereto. 

I  am  therefore,  at  their  request,  submitting 
the  following  information: 

CAPACITY  OF  COMBINED  SYSTEMS  OF  PRI\'.\TE 
UTILFTY  COMPANIEi)  AS  COMPAr.ED  TO  ESTI- 
MATED COMBINED  Sl'STEM  PEAKS  FOR   194  2 

Summary  of  plani  capacities 

.    «. ,  L         ^  KiloKatfg 

1.  Oklahoma  G a   &  Electrit  Co i  I87„'iy6 

2.  Public  >'prvict>  Co.  of  Oklahoma ..'..'.  104241 

3.  Oklahoma  Power  &  Water  Co 2212.10 

4.  t-outhwe^torn  Licht  4  Power  Co.l'.l" ["'.'.'.    2o!o30 


5-  ^         'Total 334.107 

0.  Les.<!  allowance  for  poneratinE  units  out  of 

service  for  reiiairs 40,000 


Net  capacity 294, 107 

Estimated  combined  system  peaks 


1<J40 

1941  ■ 

8.  Oklahoma  Ga.<!  &  Electric  Co.. 

9.  Public  Service  Co... 

A'tP. 

129;  703 
65.310 

19. 100 
13,230 

Ait 

142,000 
71  0011 

10.  Southwestern  Light  &  Power 
Co 

21  000 

11    Oklahoma  Power  i  Water  Co. 

H,."!**) 

12.  Total 

13.  Alter  arplyinp  iiversity  factor 

on. 06 

227,360 

216,  Oa 
78,000 

248, .'«! 
236  .WO 

14.  ?urplu.<:  (7  min.-.s  12) 

■'  W,  000 

'  Includes  13,000-kilowatt  firm  capacity  purchased 
from  Grand  River  Dam  Authority  subject  to  recapture. 

'  Kstimated  lu  pera-nt  increa.'^eover  IHAU. 

^  Estimated  capacity  available  to  sujijily  increaso.«!  in 
load  for  Ii^2  if  loads  are  .so  located  that  the  maximum  use 
of  all  poneratinp  capacity  can  be  made. 

Note.— The  peneratinp  capacity  of  the  Oklahoma  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.  sy.stem  will  he  increa.'sed  2().0<J0  kilowatts 
in  1^43  by  the  addition  of  another  unit  at  A.  S.  Uuey 
generating  station. 

Municipally  owned  plants 


Town 


Anadarko... 
Blackwell... 

Chelsea 

Cushinp 

Duncan 

Fairvi<'W 

Mani-'um 

M(K)rcland.. 

Newkirk 

Pawhuska.. 

Perry 

Ponca  City. 
Stillwater... 

Stilwell 

Stroud 

Wagoner 


Total. 


Plant 

Maximum 

capacity 

load 

Kilovattt 

KUoicattf 

1,  Zhh 

737 

7,  750 

2,775 

442 

270 

2,300 

1,.300 

1,460 

l.O-V) 

843 

4H6 

1,280 

800 

152 

ft) 

300 

288 

1,690 

'  1,500 

1,580 

915 

4,900 

3,300 

4,000 

2,300 

300 

200 

426 

»   2.t0 

5«0 

5«J0' 

36,885 

16,  781 

1  Load  estimated. 

Other  plants  In  the  State,  of  which  we 
have  knowledge  but  know  little  of  their  con- 
dition, are: 

Plants  now  idle:  Kilowatts 

Ada  Cement  Co 5,000 

Edmond 528 

Frederick geo 

■Watonga 365 

Carnegie    (hydro) 52 

Broken  Bow 80 


Total 6,  985 

The  Pensacola  Dam  has  an  installed  capac- 
ity of  58,000  kilowatts,  but  is  now  being  op- 
erated with  pool  elevation  of  731  mean  sea 
level,  which  giv^  them  a  capacity  of  60,000 
kilowatts. 

Grand  River  Dam  Authority  has  commit- 
ments for  58,000  kilowatts,  as  follows: 

Kilowatts 

Aluminum  plant  in  Arkansas. 35.000 

Choteau  powder  plant 15.000 

Camp  Gruber . .    .     3,  000 


K:lcu-aits 
Wagoner,  Chelsea,  ColllnsvUle,  Clare- 
more,  and  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration      6, 000 


Total 58.000 

The  above  figures  show  a  surplus  of  105.000 
kilowatts  as  follows: 

Surpluses:  Kilowatts 

Private   utilities 58.000 

Municipal   plants 20.100 

Others 6,985 

Grand  River  Dam  Authority 2.000 


87,085 
Oklahoma   Gas  &   Electric  new 

installation 20,  000 


Total 107,085 

Estimated  power  requirements  for  the  op- 
eration of  defense  works  in  Oklahoma  are  as 
follows : 

Kilowattft 

Douglas,   Oklahoma   City. 20.000 

Midwest  air  depot e.  500 

Douglas,  Tulsa 6.  .500 

Will  Rogers  air  base 600 

Private    defense     plants:     Petroleum 

production 2.  700 

Camp  Gruber 3,000 

Choteau  p  iwder  plant 15,000 


Total 54.300 

Since  in  Grand  River  Dam  Authority  load 
we  have  already  deducted  15.000  kilowatt- 
hours  for  Choteau,  and  3.000  kilowatt-hours 
for  Camp  Gruber.  to  reach  a  figure  of  re- 
serve power  above  that  now  in  use  and  antici- 
pated use.  deduct  54.300  kilowatt-hours  from 
107.085  kilowatt-hours  and  add  18.000  kilo- 
watt-hours. The  result  thus  obtained  Is 
70,785  kilowatt-hours,  or  Oklahoma's  power 
available  for  new  defense  plants. 

Another  fact  to  take  Into  consideration 
relative  to  the  power  situation  in  Oklahoma 
is  that  due  to  the  curtailment  of  certain  civil 
functions,  such  as  the  tire  rationing,  the  au- 
tomobile rationing,  and  the  resulting  decline 
In  service-station  business,  the  usual  loads 
of  the  utility  companies  have  been  somewhat 
decreased  and  this  decrease  Just  about  bal- 
ances the  increase  due  to  the  construction  of 
defense  projects  In  Oklahoma. 

In  connection  with  ^ower  shortages.  It 
might  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  curtailing  the  civilian  use  of  power 
last  year  when  their  reservoirs  were  empty 
and  the  area  was  suffering  from  a  drought. 
West-coast  cities  are  finding  power  loads  have 
decreased  materially  because  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  sign-board  lighting,  which  is  being 
taken  out  of  use  because  of  black-out  prac- 
tices. A  decided  volume  of  power  for  war 
industries  could  thus  be  conserved  from  that 
which  is  now  used  in  this  area. 

You  may  already  know  that  a  power  pool 
has  been  formed  by  electric  utilities  oper- 
ating in  Oklahoma,  Kansas.  Nebraska,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  Intersystem  con- 
nections in  many  Instances  are  already  in 
existence.  Others  are  contemplated.  This 
will  make  the  excess  and  reserve  capacities 
of  each  company  available  throughout  the 
pool  area.  This  pool  was  formed  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  War  Production  Board.  When 
these  Interconnections  are  completed,  power 
available  in  any  State  will  therefore  be  avail- 
able in  Oklahoma,  and  here  It  Is  not  amiss 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  of  all  of  the  States 
in  this  pool.  Oklahoma  has  the  greatest  per- 
cent of  excess  power  at  the  present  time. 

All  of  the  above  Information  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  ample  power  in 
Oklahoma  to  serve  Oklahoma  defense  projects 
that  have  already  been  planned  and  have  an 
adequate  surplus  to  take  care  of  many  others 
using  like  amounts  or  greater  amounts  of 
electric  energy. 

The  articles  that  have  been  appear; ne  In 
the  papers  may,  in  some  instances,  h;.  e  i..t  ta 
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misleading.    Mr.    Norman    and    N! 
both  of  the  War  Production  Beard,  havfe 
quoted   as  saying  that  Oklahoma  wil 
no  power  for  war  industries  other  than 
now  schrduled  until  the  fall  of  1943 
new  20  000  kilowatt  unit  to  be   in 
Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  will  be  in 
and  Grand  River  pc~er  is  no  longer  nee 
Ark«r=fls.     Mr    Norman   says   they 
approve  power  allocations  for  any 
plants  in  Oklahoma,  as  all   available 
w*ll  be  transmitted  over  the  two  lines 
Oklahoma  into  Arkansas.     Arkansas  is 
200.000  kilowatts,  of  which  Oklahoma 
Kupply  approximately  75.000  kilowatts. 

In  view  of  the  above,  perhaps  it  has 
been  said  that  there  was  a  power 
In   Oklahoma,   but   OkNhcrr.n    is    bein 
nali^ed  because  her  power  surpluses  are 
transported  to  Texas.  Louisiana,  and 
Eas,   to   serve    plants    that    have    been 
structed  there  in  excess  of  the  power 
that  these  States  were  able  to  supply.    ' 
fore,  if  Oklahoma's  power  could  stay  in 
homa.   Oklahoma  could   take  care   of 
additional  plants  and  industries. 

It  probably  has  been   pointed  out 
before    that    practically    every    count] 
town  in.  counties  in  Texas   bordering 
homa  has  been   assigned  a  war 
defense  plant.     The  same  thing  Is  tru^ 
lesser  dejTce  In  Arkansas. 

It  would  seem  from  all  the 
hand    that    the    power    situation    is 
throughout  the  entire  area  to  be 
the   proposed   power  pool   above   men 
However,    it    seems    to    me    that 
should   not   let   Washington  forget 
have   tremendous   reserves   of   coal,   oi 
natural   gas  which   can   be   used   as 
generate  electricity,  and  that  a  stean 
crating  plant  can  be  constructed  as 
as  any  defense  projects  can  be  con5t 
that  would  use  the  power.     In  mak. 
statement  we  are  aware  that  the  com. 
who   manufacture   turbines   are   runn 
capacity  and  are  far  behind.     Howevei 
quite  probable  that  with  the  high 
that    defense    projects   naturally    take 
this  cculd  be  overcome. 

Another  fact  to  be  considered  in  this 
lem  of  power  is  that  many  of  the  plan 
are  now  under  construction  anticipate 
Ing  their  own  individual  power  facili 
the  future. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make  use 
above  material  m  securing  additional 
for   Oklahoma. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Don  McBride. 
Director,  Diivixon  of  Planning 
and  Water  Resow 
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HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

I       :--.E  SENATE  OF  THE  UMTEi;   S: 

Thursday.  April  23  (lecrislative  da 
Monday.  March  30),  !••■!: 

Mr.  Ea::kY.  Mr.  Presic  :.- 
March  10.  1^42  Di .  Archibald  H-.tidt 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolin; 
livered  an  address.  A  D?mccratic 
mula  for  Victory,  at  tte  Town  Hall 
York  City.  At  the  conclusion  of  h: 
drtss  he  read  two  document.-  .\  i 
of  Faith  and  An  American  Decluia 
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Interdependence.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  documents  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  P*:cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows;  , 

A   CREDO  OF  FArrH 

At  this  crucial  moment  In  history,  fateful 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  human  race  for 
an  incalculable  period  to  come,  a  world  revo- 
lution IS  under  way.  Two  mighty  groups  of 
nations,  animated  by  diametrically  opposed 
designs  for  living  and  ideologies  of  govern- 
ment and  society  are  now  locked  in  a  dendly 
grapple  far  supremacy  Neutrality,  however 
supported  by  treaty  obligations  and  nonag- 
gressior  pacts,  has  proved  a  broken  reed  as  a 
means  of  escaping  ^uthl^.'•s  aggression  and 
the  holocatist  of  war  Isolationism,  a  state 
of  m.ind  and  of  being  prompted  by  wishful 
thinking  and  corporate  cowardice,  has  Ijeen 
nullilied  by  the  inventions  of  modern  science 
and  the  annihilation  of  distance  in  recent 
times  Instantaneously  united  by  the  assas- 
sin's sudden  and  treacherous  blow,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  taken  up  the  challenge  and 
have  solemnly  pledged  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  utmost  efforts  to  destroy 
utterly  the  economic,  social,  political,  mili- 
tary, and  philosophic  structure  of  acquisitive 
totalitarianism  and  coercive  tyranny  incor- 
porated in  Germany,  Italy    anc?  Japan. 

The  American  people  now  strongly  and 
universally  feel  the  need  for  an  incisive  for- 
mulation of  national  objectives  These  far 
transcend  the  military  goal  of  victory  over 
the  powerful  forces  of  totalitarianism  and 
despotism.  What  moots  it  that  America  and 
her  Allies  are  victorious  if  such  triumph  once 
more  sow  the  dragons  teeth  of  a  hideous 
cycle  of  global  wars?  It  will  not  be  enough 
to  win  the  war  if  victory  prove  not  decisive 
for  future  world  betterment  and  enduring 
peace 

Victory  for  the  Allied  Nations  must  be  the 
Indispensable  preliminary  to  the  vast  social, 
political,  and  economic  tasks  of  restoration 
and  rehabilitation.  There  will  be  a  succes- 
sion of  cataclysmic  dislocations  in  effectuat- 
ing the  transition  from  warfare  to  welfare. 
from  destruction  to  renovation.  In  order  to 
cushion  the^e  shocks  there  must  be  set  forth 
a  philosophy  of  world  planning,  an  ideology 
for  an  improved  society,  polity,  and  govern- 
ment, which  will  give  fresh  hope  and  renewed 
courage  to  the  oppressed  and  suffering  peo- 
ples of  a  devastated  world,  whether  of  Britain 
or  Germany,  Prance  or  Italy,  Poland  or  Japan. 

In  this  complex  contemporary  world,  vic- 
tory Is  not  enough;  the  regaining  of  Inde- 
pendence is  net  enough.  The  victory  must 
have  lastingly  beneficial  results;  independence 
must  spell  continuing  security.  Hoary  with 
age  and  devoid  of  vitality  are  many  of  the 
once  potent  shibboleths  of  the  past :  National 
sovereignty,  complete  independence,  high 
tariffs,  safety  through  huge  armaments,  iso- 
lationism, neutrality,  self-sufficiency.  These 
largely  outgrown  concepts,  encrusted  with 
superstition,  no  longer  point  the  way  to  bet- 
terment, and  oftener  than  not,  lead  straight 
down  the  road  to  war,  destruction,  and  chaos. 

The  world  today  is  a  closely  woven  fabric 
of  interrelationships,  whether  in  respect  to 
government,  diplomacy,  industry,  comm-^rce, 
hterature,  language,  science,  art,  communica- 
tion. Wireless,  aviation,  the  most  recent 
advances  in  the  field  of  technology  unmis- 
takably herald  a  new  world  of  imits.  near  or 
remote,  which  are  linked  together  through 
Innumerable  and  often  invisible  bonds.  Com- 
petition Is  gradually  yielding  to  cooperation, 
chauvinism  to  neighborliness  among  nations, 
selfish  Independence  to  liberal  interdepend- 
ence. A  Icagiie  of  peopbs.  an  association  of 
nations,  witl*  the  stirring  rallying  cry  of  all 
for  one  and  one  for  all,  promises  more  for 
human  welfare  and  enduring  peace  than 
Cannae.  Austerlitz.  Waterloo,  Sedan,  Manas- 
sas, Gettysburg,  Caporetto. 


,  RECOi:!^ 

The  American  people,  constituting  the 
world's  greatest  democracy,  are  animated  by 
a  profound  sense  of  moral  responsibility  and 
are  unbiased  by  any  selfish  designs  for  ag- 
grandizement. This  Nation,  then,  is  in  an 
Ideal  position  to  utilize  for  world  betterment 
the  great  opportunity  now  offered  for  plan- 
ning, and  after  the  conflict  for  setting  up  the 
indispensable  and  creative  conditions  for  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace.  For  democracy  in- 
volves the  Ideas  of  cooperation  foi  the  com- 
mon good,  the  progressive  improvement  of 
the  Individual  and  the  state,  and  the  Napo- 
leonic dream  of  a  career  open  to  all  the  tal- 
ents. The  American  people  clearly  recognize 
the  contemporary  reversion  to  barbarism  as 
the  forming  of  a  whirlpool  of  fetid  scum 
upon  the  surface  of  civilization,  and  not  as 
the  falsely  named  wave  of  the  future.  Hit- 
ler, with  his  cunningly  forged  weapons  of  a 
mechanized  medievalism,  can  no  more  arrest 
the  tides  of  Justice,  liberty,  freedom,  human- 
ity, and  compassion  than  could  King  Canute 
sweep  back  the  irresistible  waves  of  the  sea. 

For  the  American  people,  therefore,  the 
need  for  setting  forth  an  American  credo,  an 
American  declaration  of  interdependence, 
becomes  compulsive.  Below  Is  formulated  a 
series  of  tentative  proposals  which  express 
quintessential  views  of  a  native,  an  American 
citizen. 

AN  AMERICAN  DECLARATION  OF  INTERDEPENDENCK 

1.  The  American  people  affirm  that  they 
are  battling  to  make  the  world  safe,  not  only 
for  democracy,  but  for  all  peoples  of  good 
will,  all  autonomous  governments,  all  self- 
respecting  states,  which  are  guided  by  en- 
lightened principles  and  progressive  policies, 
whether  monarchy  or  democracy,  kingdom  or 
republic,  commonwealth  or  colony. 

2.  The  American  people  reaffirm  that  they 
are  fighting  this  war.  as  they  fought  the  last 
World  War.  to  en(^  war;  and  they  will  initiate 
plans  and  cooperau;  with  other  nations  in  the 
future  for  the  abandonment  of  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy. 

3  The  American  people  proclaim  their  fixed 
faith  in  democracy  as  a  constructive  ideal,  a 
way  of  life,  and  a  form  of  government.  While 
acknowledging  that  democracy  shares  with 
all  other  ideologies  certain  manifest  im- 
perfections, the  American  people  believe  that 
the  remedy  for  democracy  is  not  more  de- 
mocracy, but  better  democracy.  America 
practices  and  enjoys  democracy  of  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people;  but  democracy  by 
the  people  Is  a  desiderate  discipline  as  yet 
only  imperfectly  realized.  In  order  to  real- 
ize democracy  as  government  by  the  people, 
prejudice,  passion,  and  fear  must  give  place 
to  greater  confidence  in  the  people;  and  a 
trustworthy  labor  leader  should  encounter 
no  obstacle  to  filling  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  Labor,  an  able  Socialist  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  a  small  businessman 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  Commerce,  an  effi- 
cient dirt  farmer  the  post  of  Sscretary  of 
Agriculture. 

4.  The  American  people  have  faith  In  de- 
mocracy as  a  great  creative  and  human  dy- 
namic. It  Is  the  desire  of  the  American  people 
that  the  virtues,  benefits,  and  blessings 
realized  under  democracy  be  adequately  and 
purposefully  communicated  to  the  peoples 
and  nationalities  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  in 
every  legitimate  way.  for  their  full  consider- 
ation as  the  trinity  of  a  workable  ideal,  a  way 
of  life   and  a  form  of  governmient. 

5.  The  American  people  highly  resolve  to 
measure  up  t.o  the  profound  responsibility 
entailed  upon  the  victors  in  the  present  con- 
flict, and  to  render  such  beneficial  assistance 
as  may  be  in  their  power  to  give,  to  oppressed, 
suffering,  and  discouraged  peoples,  depleted 
In  strength  and  weak  of  will  after  the  devasta- 
tion of  wai  and  the  pains  of  martyrdom. 

6.  The  American  people  are  resolved  to  as- 
sist to  the  limit  of  their  power  In  the  form 
of  personal  gcverT.mental.  and  financial  aid 
In  establishing  themselves  firmly  such  gov- 
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ernment?  as  may  choose  to  adept  democracy 
as  a  form  of  gove'^nment. 

7.  The  American  people  firmly  believe  In 
the  principle  and  practice  of  limitation  and 
reduction  of  armament  on  the  basis  of  friend- 
ly  negctiaticn  and  common   agreement. 

8  "The  Americaii  people,  in  advance  of  vic- 
tory and  the  making  of  treaties  of  peace,  ex- 
pressly disa^Tw  and  discard  the  imposition  of 
reparations  and  indemnities  as  instrumentali- 
ties for  securing  the  soit  of  so-called  Justice 
which  is  only  a  lega'ized  form  of  revenge. 

9  The  American  people,  no  les';  than  their 
Department  of  State,  gravely  deplore  the  de- 
cline during  recent  decades  of  national  moral- 
ity in  the  conduct  of  international  affairs. 
The  American  people  issue  an  appeal  and  a 
challenge  to  the  nations  of  the  world  to  exer- 
cise due  caution  in  the  undertaking  of  na- 
tional obligations,  to  cec.e?  from  disingenu- 
ously playing  fast  and  loose  with  national 
honor,  and  to  be  faithful  in  tl-.e  observance 
of  international  agreements.  The  American 
people  strorply  press  upon  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  their  respective  national  govern- 
ments the  urgent  need  to  revitalize  the  sense 
of  national  honor  and.  in  the  light  of  con- 
temporary experience  and  practice,  to  reor- 
ganize and  strengthen  the  evolving  code  of 
the  now  moribund  body  of  international  law 

10  The  American  people  urge  that  this 
country,  through  her  Chief  Executive,  call  a 
world  conference  of  powers,  following  or  con- 
current with  the  drafting  of  the  peace 
treaties,  to  consider  the  major  problems 
which  clamor  for  solution  concerning  the 
liandllng  of  business,  commerce,  economics, 
finance,  armaments  and  their  reduction, 
health,  intellectual  cooperation,  cultural  In- 
tercourse, and  other  vital  and  pressing  issues 
of  international  concern 

11  It  is  the  desire  of  the  American  people 
that  a  regional  association  for  the  Americas, 
in  the  form  of  a  Pan-American  League  of 
Nations,  be  constituted  as  a  permanent  or- 
ganization for  hemispheral  defer.se.  mutual 
security,  the  promotion  of  intercontinental 
trade,  more  frequent  and  intimate  associa- 
tions, and  increased  cultural  relations. 

12.  The  American  people  firmly  resolve  that 
this  country  shall  not  again  break  the  heart 
of  the  world  and  fail  to  assume  the  burden 
and  respon.^ib.lity  of  striving  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  cooperation  through 
some  improved  form  of  league,  association,  cr 
federative  union,  open  to  all  nations,  aimirg 
at  world  betterment  and  the  dynamic  of 
lasting  peace. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1942 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
recently  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  to  grant  the  right  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  seize  the  automobiles  which  are 
owned  and  used  by  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  In  the  very  face  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  a  "stop-sale  order"  is  in 
full  force  and  effect  which  prohibits  our 
automobile  dealers  from  selling  the  new 
automobiles  which  they  have  on  hand. 
In  the  daily  newspapers  today  we  find 
that  a  ga.«;oline-rationing  order  will  be 
put  into  effect  on  May  15,  limiting  the 
sales  of  gasoline  in  the  eastern  coastal 
States  from  212  to  5  gallons  per  week. 


While  the  people  of  this  Nation  are 
behind  the  all-cut  effort  to  win  this  war, 
they  are  willing  to  make  all  necessary 
sacrifices  to  that  end.  yet  the  question 
presents  itself  to  every  American,  in  the 
face  of  these  very  conflicting  policies. 
Will  the  stoppage  of  transportation  aid 
in  winning  this  war  or  will  it  operate  as 
an  obstruction  to  our  war  effort? 

During  this  war  it  is  highly  important 
that  all  business  be  encouraged  and  con- 
tinued and  that  the  people  be  employed 
at  gainful  occupations.  The  cost  of  this 
war  must  be  met.  the  taxes  must  be  paid, 
the  purchase  of  bonds  and  stamps  must 
be  consummated,  and  the  opportunity  to 
earn  must  not  be  diminished  if  the  people 
are  to  be  enabled  to  ard  their  Govern- 
ment in  this  all-out  effort  to  win  this 
war. 

The  Senate  bill,  recently  introduced,  by 
which  the  Government  may  seize  the  pri- 
vaiely  owned  automobiles  of  our  people, 
is  certainly  a  misfit..  If  that  policy 
should  be  adopted,  and  I  am  confident  it 
will  not  be  accepted,  it  w?ould  cause  our 
transportation  facilities  to  become  im- 
paired to  the  extent  that  the  normal 
busmess  of  the  Nation  could  not  be 
transacted.  Such  a  policy.  If  approved 
by  the  passage  of  legislation,  would  cause 
greater  obstructions  in  our  war  effort 
than  any  others  encountered  to  this  date, 
and  in  the  fiinal  analysis  such  a  far- 
reaching  program  would  create  more  dis- 
unity among  the  people  in  this  Nation 
than  any  other  promotional  scheme  that 
has  been  uncovered  to  this  very  hour. 
Such  a  pol'cy  would  cause  the  greatest 
reaction  among  the  pecple  of'this "Nation, 
and  that  opposition  would  crystallize  into 
a  dangerous  disunity  among  all  those 
upon  whom  now  falls  the  duty  to  win 
this  war.  That  would  be  a  most  un- 
healthy policy  to  adopt,  and  to  maintain, 
during  this  crisis.  We  must  have  unity 
in  cur  Nation:  not  disunity.  Unity  alone 
will  point  the  way  to  our  victory  in  this 
war. 

But.  if  the  Government  wants  automo- 
biles, and  more  automobiles,  let  it  pur- 
chase the  automobiles,  or  make  possible 
the  sale  of  the  automobiles,  which  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  automobile  deal- 
ers and  sales  agencies  in  our  country. 
The  stop  ^ale  order,  which  was  hereto- 
fore issued  and  which  is  now  in  force,  is 
actually  crushing  those  businessmen  and 
forcing  them  into  bankruptcy.  Many  of 
those  dealers  have  the  savings  of  a  life- 
time invested  in  the  automobiles  which 
they  have  on  hand:  their  business  capital 
is  completely  frozen;  they  are  unable  to 
conduct  their  normal  functions  of  any 
business  incident  thereto,  and  they  are 
sustaining  losses  each  day  by  reason  of 
depreciation,  accumulating  .service  costs, 
and  other  similar  items.  The  money  in- 
vested in  those  cars  is  frozen:  it  is  not 
available  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  and 
stamps  for  war  purposes.  The  losses 
which  that  great  group  of  our  people  will 
sustain,  by  reason  of  the  continuance  of 
the  no-sale  order,  will  be  entirely  di- 
verted from  the  war  effort,  and  to  that 
exent  the  order,  so  made,  will  obstruct 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  autcmcbile 
dealers  and  sales  agencies  have  financed 


.he  cars  which  they  have  on  hand  and 
which  they  cannot  sell,  under  the  so- 
called  floor  plan.  The  dealers  have  the 
possession  of  the  cars,  and  they  must 
care  for  them;  rentals  arc  accruing,  the 
cars  are  depreciating,  and  service  costs 
will  mount  higher  and  higher,  yet  the 
dealers  must  continue  to  pay/the  finance 
companies  their  weekly  or  monthly  pay- 
ments or  lose  their  property.  There  are 
literally  untold  thousands  of  dealers 
throughout  the  country  who  are  in  this 
unfortunate  position  at  this  very  hour. 
They  are  losing  all  they  have,  and  they 
are  facing  bankruptcy  because  of  the 
unfortunate  order  so  made  against  the 
sales  of  those  cars.  If  the  Government 
wants  and  needs  automobiles,  it  has  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  them;  or  if  the 
people  want  and  need  automobiles  for 
the  normal  exchange  of  business,  the 
automobiles  are  available,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment can  save  untold  thousands  of 
automobile  dealers  from  bankruptcy  and 
destruction  by  permitting  the  cars  new 
on  hand  to  be  sold.  And  the  sales  of 
those  frozen  cars  will  put  into  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  and  business  the  staggering 
sums  of  money  A^hich  are  now  completely 
diverted  therefrom;  and  if  this  liberali- 
zation of  the  drastic  order  is  granted,  it 
will  aid  materially  in  our  war  effort. 

The  rationin.;  order  on  automobile  tires, 
and  the  proposed  rationing  order  on 
gasoline  m  the  coastal  States,  means  but 
one  thing,  and  that  is  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  high  officials  of  Govern- 
ment will  ride  m  automobiles  without  let 
or  hindiance,  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation  who  are  attempting  to  carry  on 
the  normal  business  functions  in  every 
community,  will  either  walk  in  order  to 
conduct  their  dusiness  or  they  will  have 
to  abandon  their  chosen  field.  The 
small  businessman,  the  farmer,  the  dairy- 
man, the  workshop,  the  country  store,  and 
the  men  who  toil  in  the  factory  and  the 
mill,  who  are  the  very  backbone  of  this 
Nation,  will  face  untold  hardships  under 
the  rationing  order  now  in  force,  and 
those  which  will  come.  Their  method 
of  transportation  will  be  taken  away, 
their  opportunity  to  secure  supplies  and 
to  carry  on  their  business  will  be  removed 
and  they  will  be  left  impoverished  and 
alone.  This  will  not  aid  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war;  this  policy  will  m.ake 
impossible  the  extension  of  the  aid  to 
our  war  effort  by  unto'd  numbers  of  our 
people. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  in  this 
Nation  want  to  win  this  war.  They 
want  to  make  their  contribution  to  our 
victory.  They  want  to  buy  bonds  and 
stam.ps.  but  if  their  opportunity  to  earn 
is  taken  away  and  if  their  resources  are 
diminished  they  will  be  unable  to  meet 
the  call.  Thus,  by  the  very  orders  which 
have  been  made,  and  by  those  which  are 
in  the  offing,  many  of  our  people  will  be 
unable  to  do  those  things  which  they 
desire  to  do  in  this  all-out  war  effort. 
They  v.-ant  to  give,  but  they  cannot — 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  loyalty  re- 
mains but  the  opportunity  to  carry  out 
that  patriotic  desire  has  been  taken 
away. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  I  am  convinced  I 
express  the  wish  and  will  of  the  pecple 
of  this  Nation,  that  the  policy  of  busi- 
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ness  be  Injected  into  this  a.'.-f 
effort,  and  that  the  a  ir::;r.  ^ti- 
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:;:-:-^  have  t-'-n  rria::-/  -p-'Ch-- 
buth  Houses  of  Congr'^ss  .uv.i 
able  editorials  written  an^:  -cw'-- 
newspapers  laree  and  sn-.a'.;  •; 
the    country    v'en-'-tisiv     li 
drastic  reductim    :  f  .:*  :  li  >  x:; 
for  all  nondefense  activities  i^i 
ernment. 
Tr:e  people  o:'  0'<.  'C^-'-^-a — - 


sure  the  same  situation  i.s  true  in  tlie  rest 


of    the    country — are    determinec 


nothing  shall  be  left  undone  to  sp  'ed  up 


production  and  bring  the  prespnt 


I.  successful  conclusion  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  I  am  sure  our  c  tizens 
are  also  equally  determined  :r  r  I'.y 
nondefense  activity  that  ca;:  ;.(..-.-. uiy 
wait  should  glaaly  do  so  during  tht  pres 
T'  emerarency  ::,ri  ''n*  *'>■  ■->  :":i.ng  of 
fr."  war  sl.ould  ()►.  an'.i  :-.  ';•■  :'.:■:[  con- 
sideration of  all  patriotic  citizens  pvery- 
where. 
Let  me  suggest.  M:    S.r     k  r   :: 


not  enough  to  merely  advocate  the  reduc 


that 
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(  f  the  country  and  at  the  same  time  not 
rniterially  reduce  the  payments  to  any 
rf  •h'^  T.prage  farmers  who  receive  only 
a  u-w  d  ..ars  or  a  few  hundred  dollars  in 
tf:  ^f  payments. 

The  last  ann-i'  ^t^proprlation  bill  pre- 
.sented  to  this  H  •■  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
with  lt=  iC-'  ^i!'■r^r\t^■i  of  Oovemment  wa« 
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tion  of  all  nondefense  activlti-  - 
tunately,  some  of  those  who  :a.k 
and  longest  about  cutting  to  ti 
and"reducing  until  It  hurts  hpv-- 
their  activities  in  that  direct.  -. 
only. 

In  this  connection  I  .:!•>::'  :  .  ' 
l.>;'*y  of  remindir.;;   M  n...:- 
gress  as  well  as  the  country 
Congress  has  m^.do  some  dra  = 
nondefense    •  x;:- r.dittires,    a; 
hopeful  that  more  such  reductioi^  are 
or  the  way. 

It   will   be  recalKu   t/.at 
been  made  in  departments  and  agjencies 
not  absolutely   essential  for   an   £  11 -out 
war  effort  in  each  of  the  annual  £  ppro 
priation  bills  that  have  thus  fa:  :: 
sented  to  Corcress.    This  i<  p.i: 
true   of   ;.'■      Azricult;::-,    a,i-.    ; 
b:";  r---'.:  c   •;.'"  H 'lise  reccnt 
ai:>j:-i:::ir.:  u.wr.t-  uiTered  by  nn^ 
soil-conservation  payments  t'    S 
st::ad  if  SIO  000  w:::  ;tc--.;;.:.y  :- 
SxxMV.^  ul  i..rr>;'    $5C.-jC0,000  •,.,   t. 
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;  ;nf)  k  o  ,.  low  the  Budget  e»tl- 

rr.  !■'.';  i.''.  ■  'f  -^  i  i«'tarv  nf  the  Interior, 
H'!r.     H-'       I    I   <'\q,   had   vol  ;rit,arl|y   rc- 

(lij<-'(!  h  '7,:,  >  idget  110. 'H>  -I-:  below 
Hi'-  •'>•■  !>',■:  >'  ci  mtlmaii-H.     i !      '■<!- 

Ur'j.'i  (.'.  'fii  ,  :  .»!  of  thr- fouri' ;  ■.  ••  ihr 
volu  .•  i:  V  reduction  (>'■  ■  :■  noo  000  by  the 
ra;;,:;.  '  !i  >  ■-(-;(:.■!  nf  ',  •.  dt-purtmejit, 

l),i-.  t.r!  'ti.v  tj' .  ii  ■  V.  .  V.I..  .;.iinK  in  lt«  ap- 
p;  tl  Of  luch  action,  but  the  pres*  hai 
a.  fompllmented  our  committee  tn 
rn  .k.:,g  a  further  sizable  slash  below 
Budget  estimates.  This  was  done  in  a 
serious  effort  to  pave  the  way  for  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  Govern- 
rrtr.r  Clippings  giving  approval  of 
tht.->e  diastic  cuts  sent  me  from  many 
States  of  the  Union  are  abundant  proof 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
citizens  are  demanding  real  economies 
in  the  overgrown  and  in  some  cases  lop- 
sided agencies  of  Government. 

Aside  from  the  above-mentioned  siz- 
able slashes  in  nondefense  activities. 
Congress  has  made  considerable  head- 
way in  the  direction  of  economy  and,  as 
I  stated  a  moment  ago,  more  is  in  the 
making.  The  appropriation  for  the 
C,  C.  C.  is  being  drastically  cut,  although 
that  agency  can  no  longer  be  classed  as 
a  nondefense  set-up  as  nearly  all  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  camps  left  are  on  military  reser- 
vations doing  forest-fire  fighting  or 
fire  prevention,  all  of  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  Nation's  welfare  and  security, 
especially  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States.  For  several  months  the 
C.  C.  C.  program  has  been  placed  largely 
on  a  war  basis.  I  desire  to  compliment 
Director  McEntee  and  his  able  staff  In 
this  action,  even  though  it  has  been 
charged  that  they  were  a  little  late  in  so 
doing. 

Important  as  is  the  program  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  to  conserve  the  soil,  reforest  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land,  build,  and  improve 
parks,  bridges,  roads,  and  trails,  yet  what 
that  organization  has  done  for  nearly 
3,000.000  men  and  boys  who  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  camps  of  the  country  is 
much  more  important  than  all  of  that. 
The  rank  and  file  of  our  people  are  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  present  program 
of  gearing  the  C.  C.  C.  to  an  all-out  war 
effort. 

Let  me  add  in  this  connection  that 
n^  re  than  3  years  ago  I  offered  the  first 
D  :;  ever  presented  to  Congress  to  give 
'V-'  C  C.  C.  enrollees  military  training 
anu  many  in  high  positions  in  Washing- 
ton, as  well  as  others,  threw  up  their 
hands  in  holy  horror  and  asked  whom  we 
proposed  to  fight.  Harsh  words  like 
"warmonger"  and  "militarist"  were 
h.:l-  1  our  way  at  that  time,  but  how 
t.rr.  :•  .1.^  changed  things.  If  all  of  tlie 
3  OCO  000  boys  who  have  been  enrollees  in 
T.  C  C  C.  camps  had  been  permitted 
to   r'.i.Ci. e    military  training  as   a   vast 
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majority  of  them  desired,  we  would  now 
have  a  mighty  army  of  well-train^^d  men. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  C.  C.  C. 
Is  also  literally  true  with  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  Despite  the  fact 
that  an  order  some  time  ago  by  Hon  Au- 
brey Williams.  Director  of  the  N  V  A  , 
restricted  all  N.  Y.  A.  project.^;  *'  '  ■  ■  N  i- 
tlon's  defease  and  the  fnrt  '^iat  u.:s 
great  program  now  on  a  w  •  t;  i  \%  ig  do- 
ing so  much  In  preparing  t !  ill  ♦o  be 
of  greater  irrvlce  In  sp*  •  .^uu  .,)  the 
production  program,  we  «tlll  hav<  .M'  tu- 
ber* of  CongreitN  and  othem  dally  tcfcr- 
rlng  to  the  N.  Y.  A.  ai  »  nondefense  ac- 
tivity. 

In  our  anxl'^ty  to  cut  and  «lfl«h  non- 
euentlali  let  uk  not  confuse  the  U««ue  or 
overlook  the  fact  that  th'  n  v  a,  has 
become  a  mighty  factor  In  uiis  uie  gteat- 
e.st  war  effort  In  which  America  and 
Americans  have  ever  been  engaged.  Let 
us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  t^.  n  y  A. 
has  trained  thousands  of  youn  :  ;;a  n  and 
women  for  essential  defense  jobs — motor 
mechanics,  radio  operators,  airplane 
construction,  sheet-metal  workers,  weld- 
ers, woodworkers,  foundry  workers,  and 
machine  toolers.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  Oklahoma  N.  Y.  A.  geared  its  pro- 
gram to  the  Nation's  defense  program 
earlier  than  many  other  States.  It  has 
actually  turned  out  more  trained  young 
men  for  the  defense  industries  within  the 
past  year  than  has  any  other  State  in 
the  great  South  or  West. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  say  that  Okla- 
homa's 28  national  defense  shops  are  this 
week  training  more  than  3.200  youth  for 
vital  important  defense  jobs.  I  desire  to 
heartily  commend  the  National  Youth 
Administration  for  gearing  its  great  pro- 
gram many  months  ago  to  the  defense 
efforts.  Its  usefulne.ss  in  this  emergency 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Of  course. 
It  is  needless  for  me  to  add  that  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  has  taken 
without  a  whimper  a  terrific  slash  in  its 
appropriations,  which  means  that  its 
former  varied  program,  commendable  in 
its  efforts  in  peacetimes,  must  not  only 
be  curtailed  but  much  of  that  program 
must  needs  be  absolutely  eliminated  at 
least  pending  the  present  emergency. 

Although  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
not  yet  submitted  its  recommendation 
for  the  W.  P.  A.  for  the  ensuing  year,  it 
is  a  safe  guess  that  It  also  will  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  skeleton  and  that  its  activities 
must  also  be  confined  entirely  to  the  Na- 
tion's all-out  war  effort. 

I  would  like  to  add  here  that  2  years 
ago.  after  conferences  at  the  White 
House,  as  well  as  with  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  other  leaders,  I  offered 
the  amendment  that  was  adopted  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  W.  P.  A. 
funds  on  national  defense  projects.  At 
that  time  it  will  be  recalled  we  were  se- 
verely criticized  for  "sponsoring  such  an 
amendment.  Again  those  harsh  words 
of  "warmonger"  and  "militarist"  were 
hurled  in  our  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  again  empha- 
size the  fact  that  Congress  must  not 
leave  a  stone  unturned,  regardless  of  the 
financial  cost,  to  speed  up  the  war  to  a 
successful  conclusion.    Normal  expendi- 
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tiir'^.';  of  the  Government,  althoueh  com- 
mendable in  peacetime,  must  bo  curtailed 
r:  .  riMirly  fliminated  for  ti-.c  t.iue  being. 
Our  pr(.;  !p  are  becomii::  ;'::i-;Vif<nt. 
Tlipy  ft'*:  i.int,  de.spite  the  ;  :  i  :  •  -  l^'ing 
mad»\  tta-  f-  ;.  'Mi,  i;v,i:  \^  r:';;f:i>:.  'i,  dis- 
content, a';;:  ■■,  :r;;;a'  at  (I'vs  puipo.<iCS 
on  the  I)     ■  •  '.     '•' a  •    •. .  :i,i:antal  agen- 

ClCfl    ntal    ai  •:•■:■  11  •.       ']  \..     pcaple   Of   thlS 

Nation  aiL  i;.:<  ;      i,  ;  ,.;:cl  patriotic. 

They  are  wlllln!-  ;      ,       ;  •  ■>  ,  inronven- 

Irncc.  U-  ".'  .'a  'I,.  Ii. .';.•,  a;  "..i|  Sftcrl- 
flCf'i  fa  :•>     ,i;,nj,.('U  iiliU  u.n\i%   Ji.nrc  (Imt 

they  k      '   iire  Inevitable,  In  an  n 

V-''   '  '•'    ."   I  ;'  '  'I' '!  Ml.  ■       (    ir'>tu]l*i,  niiU 

'■  IllUMl    hMVC, 

Lei  lia  ly  whai  i  t  .•.'  naid  on  thl« 
floor  a (.!  h.  lore  th*  \i  ;  ,  ;  I'lonsCom- 
millti  rii  niuny  ot  1  .  ;  uai  further 
strikes  and  siow  d(  u  :  :  !<  icnse  Indus- 
tries must  not  be  toirrunu  and  that  any- 
one who  strikes  now  against  the  Govern- 
ment Is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heart- 
less profiteer  who  is  taking  advantage 
of  this  grave  emergency  to  secure  un- 
reasonable profits  to  himself  is  equally  as 
obnoxious.  Recently  a  Detroit  indus- 
trialist was  quoted  as  saying,  "If  the  Gov- 
ernment limits  me  to  a  6-percent  profit 

I  don't  give  a  d who  wins  the  war." 

Such  utterances  from  any  person  who 
calls  himself  an  American  are  a  disgrace, 
dishonor,  and  a  discredit  to  this  country 
and  its  flag. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  talk  about  past 
mistakes,  actual  and  imaginary.  It  is 
useless  to  quibble  over  details  or  become 
involved  in  controversies.  We  must  have 
unity  of  purpose  as  well  as  unity  of  action. 
Hitler  and  the  Japs  and  their  hordes  of 
Asiatic  and  European  sympathizers  are 
consistently  and  desperately  endeavoring 
to  divide  us  with  rumors  and  false  prop- 
aganda. We  must  not  stupidly  fall  for 
their  fraud  and  deception.  Many  ill-ad- 
vised reports  and  rumors  earmarked  in 
Berlin  or  Tokyo  are  being  cleverly  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dividing,  confusing,  and  frustrat- 
ing our  people  and  slowing  down  our  war 
effort. 

Let  us  go  forward  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  our  chins  up  and  our  eyes  definitely 
fixed  upon  one  goal — the  winning  of  the 
war.  At  this  time  all  other  considera- 
tions sink  into  insignificance.  We  must 
stand  loyally  by  our  boys  in  uniform  who 
are  risking  their  all  for  their  country. 
We  must  not  fail  them.  And  with  the 
help  of  Almighty  God  victory  will  be  ours. 


Much  Bisciis.«;cd   ■'C.li"    Douria.s 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  D.  .ANGtLL 

OF  o.':econ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  sits 
on  the  bench  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  Mr.  Justice  William  Orville 
Douglas.    He  is  one  of  the  younger  mem- 


bers of  the  Court  and  comes  from  the 
great  Northwe.'^t.  known  in  history  as 
the  old  Oregon  country,  a  portion  of 
v-l.irh  T  111'-  the  honor  to  represent  In 
'•  :  be;;,  in  thi';  land  of  his  origin  he 
is  known  as  thn:!  Bill"  Douglas.  ThLi  is 
the  land  "-'f  in  ni' i  i  '  irgin  forests  and 
big  tree.s^  •  !  i  n  said,  "the  forest 
primeval."  ii  k  i iso  the  land  of  shim- 
mering lnk(.'^i.!i  t  ;  ad  riven  and  moun- 
tain streams  i  a  i  ne  over  cascadei  to 
the  mighty  I'  f  i  derlng  thli  en- 
rhafillna  land  s  <  iMelrss  energy  of 
these  mighty  i  ;  :  he  Went  are  now 
harnixded  for  war  work  and  arc  furnUh- 
Ing  the  electricity  needed  to  provide  air- 
craft, ships,  and  many  other  Implements 
of  war.  The  forests,  comprising  the  larg- 
est body  of  standing  timber  we  have  In 
America,  supply  much  of  the  lumber,  and 
the  broad  fields  and  uplands  much  of 
the  food.  wool,  and  fiber  now  needed  to 
feed,  house,  and  clothe  our  soldiers  and 
to  keep  the  wheels  of  our  war  Industry 
moving. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  reared  amidst 
these  surroundings,  with  this  background 
of  western  civilization,  has  come  to  our 
great  tribunal  with  broad  and  liberal 
views  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
pioneers  who  occupied  and  saved  this  rich 
territory  for  the  United  States.  But  for 
them,  today  it  would  be  foreign  territory 
and  flying  a  foreign  flag. 

When  summer  corres  and  the  Court  is 
in  adjournment  "Bill"  Douglas  returns  to 
this  land  of  his  fathers,  where  he  main- 
tains a  summer  home,  to  drink  In  the 
pure  air  of  our  forest  wilderness,  to 
linger  with  rod  and  line  by  the  side  of 
a  mountain  stream  or  shimmering  lake, 
and  to  inhale  the  breath  of  the  pines  and 
thus  be  reinvigoratec  and  strengthened 
for  the  arduous  duties  awaiting  him  on 
his  return  to  the  Nation's  Capital  during 
these  momentous  history-making  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  being  a  product  myself  of 
this  western  land,  which  we  of  the  West 
love,  and  being  born  of  pioneer  parents 
of  the  1850's  who  helped  to  build  the 
West,  I  am  intrigued  by  the  success  and 
accomplishments  of  this  fellow  westerner. 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  a  constituent 
of  mine  and  a  writer  of  much  charm  and 
sympathetic  under.standing.  has  written 
a  character  study  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas, 
which  I  am  .sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  merits  the 
consideration  o*'  us  all.  It  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  April  19, 
1942.  and,  under  leave  heretofore  granted, 
I  Include  the  article  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks.    The  article  follows: 

MUCH -DISCUSSED  BILL  DOUGLAS — NINETEEN 
YEARS  AGO  THE  YOUNG  SUPREME  COURT  JUS- 
TICE RODE  THE  RODS  OF  A  FREIGHT  TRAIN 
ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY;  TODAY  HI  IS  AMONG 
THOSE   MENTIONED   FOR  A   BIG    WAR  JOB 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

Washington. — In  the  National  Capital 
there  are  New  Dealers  who,  like  others  in  the 
country,  believe  that  the  war  has  not  been 
pushed  with  suflBcient  vigor.  Their  solution 
has  been  generally  expressed  in  four  words: 
Send  for  Bill  Douglas. 

These  New  Dealers  are  net  the  only  men  in 
the  Government  wno  want  Douglas.  There 
are  gray-haired  Congressmen,  Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats,  who  contend  that  the 
President  ought  to  summon  Douglas  from 
the  Supreme  Court  and  place  him  in  a  stra- 


tegic war  Job.  The  men  o'Jroestlng  Fuch  • 
move  believe  that  Douglas  has  the  toughness 
and  singleness  of  purpose  needed  in  an  hour 
of  crisis.  "Bill  Douglas  Is  as  tough  as  raw- 
hide,'' these  partisans  say. 

Thorp  are  opponents  of  thin  f<tfp  The 
original  New  Dealers  are  split  Into  miiny  fac- 
tions and  cnmp«  now  Some  of  Ihrm  main- 
tain that  the  Douglas  boom  Is  the  Attempt 
of  the  New  Drnier#  who  are  "out"  to  get  back 
"in  '  lhj»n»>  political  lndu»>frlnl.  and  nnnnrlal 
lerf<lprs  counter  that  Df/tiglfm  has  nrHJirr  th» 
impfiritniify  nor  the  t4'mp«ram#nt  fnr  ih* 
prewnt  sininiion,  They  are  skeptical  of  his 
nhility  and  think  his  nuHook  I*  t<M)  provtnrial 
and  circumscribed.  Whali-ver  ih*"  BtiMi)rti», 
both  ihoae  who  ftrs  for  him  and  thnw'  who 
nra  nialnat  htm  would  ^srae  iHnt  there  Is  a 
lot  of  talk  ROliig  on  iib<;ui  Dill  Di)umM«  That 
makes  Jt  luterebtlng  to  ••«  what  kind  of  man 
he  u. 

When  he  was  24  years  old  William  OrvlUa 
DouRlas  jounced  east  from  Yakima.  Wash  , 
on  the  brake  beams  of  a  freight  car  Only  18 
years  luter.  by  the  time  he  was  40.  he  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  And  he  came  up  the 
hard  way,  from  the  very  bottom.  In  the  last 
war  he  went  In  as  an  enlisted  man  and 
emerged  with  a  sergeant's  chevrons.  As 
chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  he  tangled  with  high  finance  and 
big  bu.siness.  He  advocated  New  Deal  meas- 
ures— public  power,  social  security,  soil  con- 
servation. His  sympathy  for  China  and  India 
Is  well  known  in  the  Capital. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Douglass  friends  In- 
variably refer  to  him  as  "Bill"  affords  a  pretty 
accurate  estimate  of  his  personality.  On  the 
Columbia  River  In  Oregon,  Palmer  Hoyt,  a 
local  newspaper  publisher.  Introduced  the 
Justice  to  a  backwoods  boatman;  he  did  not 
know  that  the  boatman  had  taken  the  Justice 
salmon  fishing  the  summer  before. 

"George,"  said  Mr.  Hoyt.  "this  Is  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court." 

Tlie  boatman  stuck  out  a  big  hand.  "Hew 
are  yu.  Bill?"  he  demanded  to  know. 

With  his  faded  gray  Stetson  and  long, 
loping  strides  Douglas  looks  more  like  a  cattle 
rancher  than  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  Mark 
Twain  once  cbsrrved  that  American  western- 
ers were  the  easiest  folks  on  earth  to  talk  to. 
and  few  people  who  know  Justice  Douglas 
ever  call  him  by  anything  but  his  nickname. 
This  applies  equally  to  President  Roosevelt 
and  to  Roy  Schaeffer,  trapper  In  the  Wallowa 
Mountains  In  Oregon. 

The  Justice  and  his  family  start  for  Oregon 
each  summer  after  Court  adjourns.  They 
travel  In  a  medium-priced  sedan;  he  does  all 
the  driving  and  they  stop  at  auto  courts  and 
tourist  camps.  Few  "motel"  proprietors  sus- 
pect that  the  rangy  young  man  with  sandy 
hair  who  strides  in  and  bargains  for  a  bunga- 
low for  four  is  a  member  of  the  Judicial 
tribunal  long  a.=soclated  in  the  public  mind 
with  beards,  solemnity,  and  conservatism. 
Nor  Is  the  signature  "W  O.  Douglas,  Silver 
Eprire.  Md,"  ever  much  of  a  giveaway.  Ini- 
tials mean  little  in  this  land  of  first  names. 
Druggists,  landlords,  and  mechanics  along 
U  S  30  have  told  their  troubles  to  an  In- 
quisitive young  fellow  In  an  old  sweater 
without  realizing  they  were  talking  to  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  one  occasion  the  Justice  phoned  a  Pa- 
cific coast  newspaperman  end  asked  how  to 
get  to  a  certain  upland  wilderness. 

"Who  Is  this?"  the  newspaperman  Inquired. 

"W.  O.  Douglas."  said  the  voice  on  the 
telephone. 

The  name  failed  to  register.  "I'm  busy 
now,"  said  the  newspaperman.  "Can  I  see 
you  later?" 

"I  haven't  a  lot  of  time."  replied  the 
voice.  "You  see.  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
venes fairly  scon." 
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Th«     newspaperman     g:xi]ped.      ""Xlcure — 
you  re  the  Supreme  Court  Douglas?" 

"Yep. "  said  the  voice. 

"Ill  be  right  dowu,"  said  the  newspaper- 
xntn 

This  youthful  jurist  who  stands  sfa  little 
on  dli^Dlty  has  his  critics.  They  dam  he  is 
too  "folksy",  that  his  common  touch 
piled  with  au  eye  on  future  Presidciitul  elec- 
tions 

The  JxiStlce  has  many  friends  In  the  far 
West  who  answer  that  his  democra 
hjivior  Is  as  genuine  and  sound  as 
Orford  cedar.  Tliey  point  out  that  lid  syn- 
thetlc  outdoorsman  ever  rode,  fistied,  or 
bllced  like  BUI  Douglns.  Charley  flector, 
supervisor  of  the  Wallowa  National 
where  the  Justice  Is  buiidnig  a  cablh.  says 
that  Mr.  DouKias  Is  a  camper  supe  tor  to 
some  movie  stars  who  occasionally  con«  that 
way — even  though  the  stars  play  t^.o-gun 
roles. 

During  his  Oregon  vacations  Justice 
las  18  a  familiar  sicht  a:  salmon  derbies,  boat- 
ing regattas,  rcdeos.  and  round-ufs.  He 
went  on  Army  maneuvers  in  the  Washing- 
ton hills  last  yea.  with  Lt.  Gen  John  L. 
DcWltt,  and  he  speaks  before  many  bar  as- 
Bociatlons.  This  June  he  will  address  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Oreton 
Grange.  He  has  insatiable  curiosity 
daily    about    people.     He    once   took 
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Bill.  Jr.,  to  hear  Joe  Knowles.  of  S*  aview. 
Wash.,  tell  how  he  had  lived  naked  n  the 
woods  on  a  dare.  The  Justice  mten  led  to 
leave  during  the  tale,  but  became  io  en 
grossed  that  he  stayed  until  the  enp  and 
asked  more   questions  than  his  son 

At  both  the  Supreme  Court  and  lis  two 
slanting  acres  of  ground  along  the  f(  am^ng 
Lcstine  River,  Justice  Douglas  Is  read  ly  ac 
cesslble  In  the  summer  he  works  uader  a 
tree.  He  sprawls  out  with  his  long  legs  on 
the  de.ik  cr  a  convenient  leg.  His  stubborn 
chin,  unruly  sandy  hair,  freckles,  and  aniable 
blue  eyes  reveal  his  Scottish  ancestiy.  He 
chuckles  frequently,  but  somcttmi  s  his 
mouth  is  as  taut  as  a  locomotive  coupling. 

Bill  Douglas  worked  his  way  through  Whit- 
man College  In  Walla  Walla,  Wash  .  ay  de- 
livering packages  for  a  Jewelry  store  at  10 
cents  an  hour  Summers  he  picked  apples 
and  cherries  in  the  orchards.  He  man!  ged  to 
.send  a  few  dollars  to  his  widowed  mother  by 
living  in  a  lent  on  the  edge  of  the  ciimpiis, 
thus  saving  rent.  After  graduatu  n  he 
hooked  a  fast  freight  east  and  paid  Ms  tu 
Itlon  at  Columbia  University  Law  S<-  -rl  -.n 
New  York  by  tutoring  slower  stuclt  He 

finished  second  in  his  class  and  was  ed|ior  of 
the  Law  Review. 

Back  across  the  country  he  drove  in  old 
touring  car.  to  marry  his  college  swee  heart 
Mildred  Riddle,  who  was  teaching  school  In 
La  Grande.  Oreg.  Then  he  wen;  •  a 
a  Wall  Street  legal  Arm  and  tai..-  : 
lumbia  en  the  side  He  got  a  full-time 
the  faculty  out  resigned  in  protest  u 
new  law  dean  was  appointed  withoi/ 
vice  of  the  professors  He  moved  to  Y.-it-  n.di 
In  1934  was  named  a  member  of  the  Securl- 
tjear-^ITd    Exchange    Commission.      K  -r 

b^ame  its  Chairman  and  in  April  :-•  ^  .v,,3 
selected  to  succeed  Justice  Loui.^  D  B  ..deis. 
When  informed,  at,  the  age  of  40.  :;.  :  ;•»  hsd 
been  nominated  for  the  Supreme  C  :  j  Mr. 
D:iugla5  6a:d  he  felt  like  the  man  who  rytei.ed 
the  flrst  message  ever  sent  on  the  teleiraph 
"What  hath  God  wrought!" 

Justice  Dougla.<;  is  intensely  proud    }: 
facts     They  are  keys  to  his  characc 
Is   that    he    Is    Justice?   Brandeis's   .' 
The  other  is  that   when  some  of  h  • 
said  he  did  not  deserve  to  be  the  W 
sentative  on  the  highest  tribuna:    :    : 
because  he  hfJd  been  awsv  f-   --  •:  ,.  v.  : 
16  years.  Senator  Wi'.lian:  F    Ei  -;..      ;    ;rl 
n.a.:,    ;  ;.ed  that  M.    D-  ■.=;  ,-    , 
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v^J-■_:ner  who  would  represent  the  region 
with  knowledge  and  distinction.  The  Justice 
Is  highly  consclctis  of  his  western  background 
and  he  requested  that  the  western  circuit 
court  be  assigned  to  his  supervision. 

Over  Mr  Douglas's  desk  hangs  a  picture  of 
his  silver-haired  predecessor  Smallwocd. 
Justice  Brandels'9  old  Negro  messenger  for 
many  years,  continues  to  work  for  Justice 
Douglas.  Each  year  Justice  Brandeis  used  to 
break  In  a  new  secretary  from  Harvard  Law 
School.     Justice    Douglas   follows    the    same 

j  custom  with  the  law  schools  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  and  University  of  Washington. 
From  Mr  Brandeis's  writings  on  "The  Curse 
of  Bigness"  Justice  Douglas  has  quoted  many 
times  with  approval.  Once  he  told  a  group 
of  bankers  that  "bigness  taxes  the  ability  to 
manage  Intelligently.  B. guess  concentrates 
tremendotis  eccncmic  and  financial  power  In 
the  hands  of  a  few  Bigness  has  resulted  In 
ruthless  sacrifices  of  human  values  " 

Awareness  of  both  the  Brandeis  philosophy 
and  his  own  western  background — a  back- 
ground 3.000  miles  from  the  National  Capi- 
tal— has  made  Justice  Douglas  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  regionalism.  Justice  Brandeis  was 
an  adversary  of  both  the  Government  and 
big  business.  In  many  ways  Justice  Douglas 
has  carried  on  this  attitude.  He  dissented 
vigorously  several  weeks  ago  when  a  majority 
of  the  Court  contended  that  a  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration 
cou'.d  not  issue  a  subpena.  "Washington," 
he  said,  "can  hardly  exercise  an  Independent 
Judgment  as  to  what  the  range  or  course  of  a 
particular  Investigation  should  be  In  remote 
Alaska  or  Puerto  Rico." 

■While  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  Mr  Douglas  argued  hard 
for  regional  finance.  He  believed  that  banks 
and  financial  institutions  on  the  Pacific  sea- 
board received  sho.t  shrift  from  superiors  the 
width  of  the  "ontinent  removed.  "Investors," 
said  he.  "fare  better  by  and  large  with  a  local 
trustee  than  with  an  absentee  trustee." 
Such   views  as   this   Impel   observers   to    say 

j  that  should  Justice  Douglas  be  assigned  an 
Important  post  In  the  war  undertaking,  he 
very  likely  will  decentralize  the  activities  of 
his  agency  or  department. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  this  43-year-old 
Jurist  toward  foreign  affairs?  Three  months 
before  the  assault  on  Pearl  Harbor  he  warned 
a  meeting  of  new  citizens  in  Atlanta:  "To 
think  that  we  Americans  have  acquired  Im- 
munity Is  to  assume  that  a  highwayman  is 
not  Interested  In  the  richest  and  most  pros- 
perous person  who  travels  the  road.  We  know 
that  we  could  not  do  businesa  with  Hitlerism 
without  bartering  away  our  most  precious 
liberties  and  living  constantly  under  the 
pressure  of  blackmail."  From  the  start  of 
his  career  in  the  Court  he  has  taken  a  keen 
Interest  In  China.  Our  Chinese  Judicial  man- 
dates have  been  assigned  to  him..  He  has 
made  close  friends  of  people  like  T.  V.  Soong 
and  Pearl  Buck  and  her  husband.  Richard 
Walsh,  editor  O'  Asia.  New  books  on  India 
and  China  often  strew  his  desk.  In  a  proud 
place  In  his  scrapbook  is  a  speech  by  him  on 
democracy  and  civil  liberties  which  was  re- 
printed In  the  Rotary  Club  leaflet  for  Burma 
and  Malaya. 

JiiFtlce  Douglas  and  his  wife  are  not  con- 
spicuous figures  in  Capital  society.  They  live 
In  Silver  Spring  with  their  two  namesakes. 
Mildred.  11.  and  Bill.  Jr  .  8.  Pictures  of  Ore- 
gon and  the  snowy  Wallowas  decorate  their 
living  room.  On  the  Court.  Mr  Douglas, 
particularly  when  his  hair  is  rumpled  over 
his  forehead,  looks  like  some  college  lad 
among  elders.  Between  him  and  several  of 
h  -  i  -ioclates  there  is  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
::.:!: 'lice  in  age.  When  visitors  to  the  big 
n.trble  courtroom  have  lost  their  printed 
ci.arts,  they  point  to  Douglas  and  ask  the 
guards.  "Who  is  the  young  one?" 
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HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESF.N'I  \  IIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1942 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUP  H AT  T  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  e.xutiu  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  which  I  delivered  recently 
over  the  radio: 

Men  and  women  of  Blnghamton.  Johnson 
City,  Endlcott,  and  the  Thirty-fourth  Con- 
gressional District,  the  Victory  Garden  books 
are  going  fast.  I  had  a  large  supply  on  hand 
a  month  ago  and  because  of  the  many,  many 
requests  I  have  received,  the  big  pile  is  get- 
ting small.  So  If  you  are  anxious  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  Victory  Gardens,  be  sure  to  drop 
me  a  line,  telling  me  to  send  ycu  one.  These 
of  you  who  have  already  ordered  them,  along 
with  other  bulletins  pertaining  to  agricul- 
tural information,  will  find  them  in  your 
mail  before  long.  If  you  do  not  hear  from 
my  office  within  2  weeks  after  you  order 
them,  contact  me  again. 

Along  with  the  hosta  and  myriads  of 
friendly,  cooperative  letters  which  come  to 
my  office  every  day  from  the  folks  back  home, 
occasionally  I  open  one  which  is  anonymous 
and  unsigned.  It  Is  ordinarily  accompanied 
with  some  strong  language  or  unprintable 
Innuendo  with  which,  here  In  America, 
thoughtless  people,  few  and  far  between, 
thank  goodness,  are  constitutionally  privi- 
leged to  address  their  elected  representa- 
tives. I  mention  these  unsigned  letters  not 
because  I  care  what  they  contain,  but  for 
the  reason  I  would  ask  their  authors  to  let 
me  know  who  they  are;  to  sign  their  names. 
That  isn't  asking  too  much,  now  is  it?  Cer- 
tainly, here  in  free  America,  where  we  all 
have  the  right  to  speak  our  minds  freely  and 
unreservedly,  no  one  should  lack  the  Intesti- 
nal fortitude  or  the  stomach — to  put  It  more 
bluntly— to  back  up  what  he  has  to  say  with 
his  own  signature.  I  leave  it  to  you  folks; 
now  should  he? 

Not  long  ago.  the  War  Department  accepted 
my  recommendations  that  educational  re- 
quirements for  air  pilots  be  lowered,  so  that 
men  from  all  walks  of  life  and  without  a 
college  education,  could  become  air  pilots. 
Since  then,  boys  from  the  Triple  Cities  and 
other  parts  of  the  Thirty-fourth  District 
have  been  streaming  through  Washington 
on  their  way  to  the  great  training  centers 
of  the  South.  In  nearly  every  Instance  these 
boys  stop  off  to  see  me  In  my  office. 

They  express  to  me  their  complete  satis- 
faction in  thp  opportunity  they  have  been 
given  to  get  into  the  Air  Corps.  Prior  to  the 
War  Department  oroer.  most  of  them  would 
have  been  unab!c  to  become  air  pilots  How 
ridiculous  it  seems — I  know  you  will  agree 
with  me — to  limit  fighting  Hitler  and  the 
Japs  to  men  wno  hav*-  a  college  education  or 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  You  can't  lick  Hitler 
with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappn  key  I  told  that  to 
the  War  Department  several  months  ago. 
These  boys  whj  caii  at  my  office  every  day  on 
their  way  from  home  to  air-training  fields 
know  I  was  right.  They  inform  me  they  are 
glad  their  Congressman  made  that  request  of 
the  Army.  As  the  restilt  of  it.  they  can  enter 
the  branch  of  service  which  appeals  most  to 
them  and  can  therefore  serve  Uncle  Sam  In 
their  best  capacity  I  hope  you  other  young 
Americans  from  home,  on  your  way  to  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  United  St,.  ■  '  -.v;,'  if 
you  come  ihroufeh  Washington,   mp   lu   ;o 
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visit  with  me.    I  will  be  most  pleased  to  se« 
you. 

Last  week  was  a  busy  week  for  my  office 
staff  and  myself.  Although  the  House  was  m 
session  only  a  short  time,  there  was  plenty  of 
activity  in  other  ways  Much  to  my  pleasure, 
well  over  a  hundred  high-school  seniors  from 
all  four  counties  of  my  district  visited  my 
office.  The  schools  of  New  Berlin.  Mount 
Upton.  Chenango  Bridge,  Flclschmanns.  Oll- 
bertsvllle.  and  Otego  came  to  see  me  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  each  one  personally, 
to  speak  to  each  class,  and  to  supply  them 
with  necessary  passes  to  the  Capitol,  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Galleries,  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Building,  as  well  as  to  the  many  other 
historical  polr.ts  of  Interest  so  closely  guarded 
now  that  war  h  on. 

I  gave  each  student  a  copy  of  the  Ameri- 
can's Creed  by  William  Tyler  Page.  I  also  pre- 
sentf-d  a  handsome  map  of  the  United  States 
to  each  class  as  a  token  of  my  esteem  and 
pleasure  at  their  visit.  Comparatively  few 
schools  have  ventured  to  make  the  Washing- 
ton trip  this  year,  because  they  have  feared 
congestion  from  war  effort.  Those  who  have 
come,  however,  have  found  convenience  and 
interest  with  little  trouble  and  with  the 
passes  I  have  supplied  them  witnessed  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  getting  around. 

Today  1  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  each 
student  who  had  called  on  me.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

Congress  of  the  Unpted  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C.  April  1942. 
Dear  Friend  i   By  this  time  I  suppose  you 
have  returned  home  filled  with  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  your  recent  trip  to  Washington 

Once  again  I  want  to  tell  you  how  pleased 
I  was  with  your  visit  to  my  office.  As  I  said 
before.  I  have  such  little  chance  to  get  home 
during  these  trying  days,  it  Is  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  have  friends  like  yourself  come  to 
see  me. 

Please  convey  my  best  wishes  to  your 
parents. 

If  there  is  any  way  I  can  assist  them  with 
their  problems,  I  hope  they  will  feel  free  to 
call  on  me 

Wishing  you  every  success  In  the  future,  I 
am,  with  kindest  regards, 
Your  Congressman, 

Edwin  A.  Hall,. 


Army-Navy  Pay  Shouid  Be  Raised 


FXTEN-inx   CF   REM.\RP:3 
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HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF    Ar.K.\NS.^.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'.  F.S 

Thursday,  April  23.  1942 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hcpo  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee,  which 
Is  now  studying  S.  2025.  providing  for  an 
Increase  in  the  pay  of  boys  in  the  service 
to  $42  a  month,  and  graduated  upward, 
will  report  the  bill  to  the  House  favorably 
and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  contact  a  preat 
number  of  these  boys  lately,  and  I  feel 
that  nothing  would  be  b-'-tter  for  th^^ir 
morale.  I  am  in  favor  (f  cutting  d>  '.vn 
elsewhere  in  our  expenditures  .^uS- 
cienMy,  if  necessary,  to  provide  for  tiie.-e 
pay  increases.    There  is  some  sentimtriL 


;::  'he  House  fcr  p.tvinc  :].■:!■:  S'lO  a 
inuniii  for  serv;c"  m  this  ei/u:;:;v  .,,:,;: 
$60  a  month  1';:  :-rr\'ice  m  fc:e  ;l-:i  ;a:u:- 
or  on  the  seas,  I  w  i;:'i  fi^or  t;,:^  arui 
I  believe  n  v.T.ii:d  br  •-  n;:'  ;ui\'a:;!  a.a  to 
settle  it  n'Av  \\.rh>r  ilian  \,.i\':>\i;  n.^:  uoys 
feel  that  tia  Ci  vernment  would  probably 
resist  their  diurts  to  ob',\in  r- r.Minable 
compensation  after  the  \v.,i  r,  (  \. : .  as  it 
did  after  the  other  World  \V.,:  i  am 
also  in  favor  of  tl:r  G-vernment  match- 
ing up  to  at  least  $15  a  month  all  of  the 
money  the  brv.  :n  the  service  send  home, 
as  we  did  n;  t.a  other  war. 


The  Labor  Situation 


FXTENSION   OF   KF^:AFKS 


HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF    M.\SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES' 

Thursday.  April  23.  1942 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letters  which 
I  have  received  relative  to  the  labor 
situation: 

small  businessman 

April  21.  1942. 

Dear  Mr.  Tre.^dwat:  Many  of  your  con- 
stituents in  this  district  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  war  efforts  to  date  as  1  indicated  when  I 
saw  you  in  Holyoke  10  days  ago. 

I.  for  one  believe  the  time-and-^-half  or 
double-time  payments  for  hours  over  40 
(which  In  many  cases  mean  39  hours  of 
work)  add  to  taxpayers'  burdens  and  also 
slow  up  production  For  the  duration  of  the 
war  I  believe  a  48-hour  basic  week  before  pre- 
mium wage  payments  Is  vital  for  victory  In 
industry  and  Government  bureaus  as  well. 
I  work  a  longer  week  myself  than  48  hours 
and  suffer  no  ill  effects. 

Frankly.  I  think  the  national  administra- 
tion is  dishonest  and  many  of  the  advertised 
restrictions  upon  civilian  activity  are  a  cloak 
to  cover  up  Government  inefficiency  and 
carelessness. 

I  trust  your  colleagues  have  read  the  en- 
closed editorial  from  the  New  York  Times, 
and  It  and  this  letter  of  protest  will  spur 
you  all  on  to  get  results  and  win  this  war 
quickly.  We  don't  like  it. 
Yours  truly. 

(The  editorial  referred  to  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  20,  1942.) 


COMMON    LABORER 

Dear  IvIh.  Treadwat:  I  wish  to  protest  to 
you  concerning  the  large  fee  the  labor  union 
charges  here  to  anyone  that  wants  to  work 
as  a  laborer  I  have  six  children,  and  up  to 
2  weeks  ago  I've  been  out  of  work  for  5 
months  But  before  I  could  go  to  work  I 
had  to  pay  $5  down  to  a  union  delegate  In 
all  I've  got  to  pay  $25  to  hold  my  job  They — 
the  union — doesn't  even  give  you  protection 
on  the  Job.  Tliey  are  working  m  rt  w;  h  •!  o 
company  than  us.  I  am  working  ;■  r  ^'  ;,-  ^: 
Webster  Co.  on  a  naval  plant  s  n  cthing 
ought  t/1  bp  done  to  run  those  rar**-(»f',K  rut 
I've  w  ;ktd  at  construction  for  15  y- art  a:.d 
this  IS  the  worst  I've  seen. 

Your  truly. 


Galiantrv  in  Action 


EXTFN^IC'X    C^F   RFMAFK? 


HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 
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Mr.  SMITH  ,  !  W.:-,/.'- •■:::  M:  ?:-.  alt- 
er, during  th-  w-sk  ,1  M.^ul:  jj  B,.:- 
hngton.  Wis.,  in  my  distrn  •  w :;.':,  ,,  ;  ,  p- 
ulation  of  approximatelv  4  "jto  o  :r:  •- 
strated  its  gratitude  to  Si:t  L  1;  \  c'  A:: 
derson,  a  local  boy  aiv  f;:  •  i  a  r<  t>  m 
World  Wax  No,  2  to  riLi.'.  Mi'  I)  ^in- 
guished  Service  Cross  for  la  :  :>n\  .v.  a  - 
tion  A  campaign  called  Aid  A-  -v  \v>  •  k 
was  conceived,  in  which  the  i:  .z-.:..  „i 
Burlington  bought  the  remarkable  sum 
of  $173,116.50  of  Defense  bonds,  averaging 
a  per  capita  rating  of  $39.21  which  broke 
all  previous  recoids  for  Defense  bond 
sales  or  charity  campaigns  throughout 
the  State  Burhngton's  tribute  will 
mean  victory  equipment  for  many  of  the 
Andies  now  in  'h^  service.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  (.  ...-r.paign  was  a  message 
transmitted  to  Sergeant  Anderson  by  The 
Adjutant  General  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment informing  him  that  "Honoring  you. 
Burlington  bought  $17;;  Qafi  i;>,! arise 
bonds."  signed  by  the  :ii.v\>  :  >  :  B:r- 
lington. 

The  story  of  Sergeant  Anderson's  cour- 
age on  the  Bataan  Peninsula  is  well 
known  throughout  the  Nation,  but  I  re- 
peat it  here  so  that  there  will  be  a 
permanent  record  of  it  in  the  Hai;.<^  of 
Congress. 

On  Feb:  :  -r-.  ,•  l;-4:,  a  counter  attack 
was  begun  by  t^nc  1,1  our  units  to  re- 
establish our  lines  on  B  raau  Peninsula, 
and  it  was  held  up  by  ia  .•>  -  r-  my  ma- 
chine-gun fire.  Sergear,;  A:  ri-  :  - o?^  jn 
charge  of  a  small  group  of  i  ok.  •  ..  -  .v 
requested  permission  to  use  his  unit 
against  the  enemy's  machine-gun  nests. 
This  permission  was  grantca  \\;.'reupon 
under  heavy  fire  Anderson  mata  a  per- 
sonal reconnaissance  well  In  frs  d:  i  our 
lines.  He  returned  safely  and  na  \'  d  r,  s 
tanks  through  the  rough  anci  (hlTiau;:  :■  r- 
rain  against  the  hostia-  lu^a-ianLe. 
Fighting  his  v  .  v  :hrough  with  skill  and 
determination,  lie  located  ar.ri  drv-ovfd 
the  enemy  guns  and  their  .iiu.-  A:;r 
his  own  tank  had  been  put  out  of  t  •  n;- 
mission  by  the  cnnr.y  fire.  Sergeant  An- 
derson and  his  en  w  ;<  ft  their  tank.s  and 
continued  the  fight  with  :.">.:■  ai .a  !  :.!.d 
grenades.  By  this  pallani  aa;,-n  S^a  i;,  .,;.t 
Anderson  anci  hi-  i-t  n  t  na;j;rd  ia.i;  in- 
fantry to  ac\air,C'  a  no  ta.j.r,,  :  he  losl  po- 
sition. S-:a':.ra  A:a:a,:..ai  was  sliehtly 
WGULded  m  the  (■:..-  u:;;i:,  bu:  n:aB;b<' rs 
<  '  h>.  f.i:a.;>  ]..,:■>-  >.r.:  ■■  b-  •  u  ;r.l .  a  ra.^a 
r.v  •!;«'  \\\i:  Y)<  ;  a:':ri«  -  *  :'  t  -■  '\.  -r 
b.ick  'c  ac'ivt-  di;;y  ::i  ihi  Ph,;.;:;:;nes  on 
MarMi  12,  ai:a  I  ara  >:::>■  .u:a.:i  pava  a 
gra,;a  a:ara,;n'  al  laniM  It  .n  :;.•„  las'  >[y^fi- 
V'^-  cl^c'iir   f;;y(a's  m  the  fal;  (4  Banyan. 

Bu rani:: CM  ha^  rta^-C/r;  '.'■'  hv  r-'-JCi  f,f 
lit:!  iiiUi'Liauui  ciiiZtii.     'Ilifcif  kill'  inariy 
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other  such  heroes  who  are  daily  perform- 
ing acis  of  heroism  in  this  battle 
erty.  and  I  wish  it  wrre  possible  ■ 
them   all   on   the    floor   of   th;; 
There  are  over  100  soldiers  from 
munity  alone.  Janesville,  Wis.,  in 
trict,  in  the  tank  battalion  in 
>^ho  may   have  been  sacrificed 
great  cause,  and  I  pray  that  the 
uives.  and  .sweethearts  mav  be 
take  comfort  from  MacArthurs 
\^ords : 

The  Batnan  force  wfnt  out  as  li 
h«vf  wi.«hcd.  flighting  to  the  end  of  1 
erlng.   forlorn   hope. 

No  army  hais  ever  done  so  much 
little,    and    nothing    became    It    mo 
Kb  last  h(ur  of  trial  and  agony 

To  the  weep.nR  mulhers  of  r  I  can 

Oiilv  s;»y  that  the  .«acriLce  at.d  .,  ._  ..  Jesus 
ti'  Nutarcth  has  descended  upon  tl.c  r  sons, 
f.ud  that  Cod  will  take  them  unto  1  [Imself. 
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The  Nation  salutes  you.  Sergeajit 
dersoji.  for  your  high  devotion 
L'kewl.se.  the  Nation  salutes  you.  t 
7ens  of  Burlington,  Wis.,  for  your 
to  a  just  cause. 
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EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 


HON,  FRA:^;C:S  J  MYERi 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thvr;dnv    Anril  ?3,  IC42 

Mr.    .\iii.;ic!    t;     r  ;insylvRn. 
Sp«^aker.  under  leave  to  extend 
t      k.s  m  the  l;>  !    ■ 

'      .n«    leilrr   >. .      ...    i ; ,, 

United  8l«tea  to  Hun.  Frnnoi-s  i 
'■'  :      '     Knmhl  of  Ihc  h 


1 


nt\a  M  '    \[  .^  X    .  ■.,  . 

or  tnr  #aiAt)i)»nmei)t  or  lh»  Kit 
I.    ..itiibua  (atia  at  a  timv  of  Kinv*  r(t<ii 
t>«t|«ital   hf»   and   In    the   Ulp  of   thi 
Viftrt      On   the  outcome  of  th. 
wiuch  we  nre  n<-w  pnRiigrd  rtrpn 
lutvire  li  .  A*  a   i»«tlon 

ttvrxi  ,  :ny  hrarty  congr.i:.  ,.. 

the  n  Mt  of  the  thrn'jicore  matk 

airt  I.,  r,.,,  ii»t#  U)  the  Kntghtt  of  0> 
th«  lesson  Which  tho  present  ontacly 
<•'  '.mil  Is  that  fri'edom  of 

•'■  I'f    prcptrty   anywhere 

WnrJd  depend  upon  the  security  of  thi 
•nd  obligations  of  liberty  and  Justice 
Where  Jn  the  world 

This  r.~     •"    it  anniversary  affords 
cellent  r:  .'y  to  call  to  m'nd  t 

5  »<jrv.ce   which   the   Kn:ghts 

1  ->ve  rendered  in  the  cause  of 

and  in  the  Qeldi  of  education  and  sec 
f.ire  In  support  of  these  freedoms  upcr 
our  Nation   was   established      All   th 
order  has  achieved  during  the  past  s-x 
has  been  po^i-^iMe  because  every  nattoi 
der  the  An.encan  flag  enjoys  freedom 
science  ai;d  of  education  ar.d  the  righ 
Bsmbly.     To  guarantee  these  blessing 
the  world  this  country  has  become  an 
of  democracy,  which  we  hope  under 
guarantee  to  all  mankind  not  only  fre, 
■peecii,  freedom  to  worship  God  each 
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own  way.  but  freedom  from  want  and  freedom 
from  fear  as  well 

That  Is  the  kind  of  world  we  are  fighting 
to  attain.    In  national  unity  we  shall  find  the 
strength  to  make  it  a  reality  to  all  mankind. 
Very  sincerely  ycurs. 

Frankun  D  Roosevelt. 
Hon   Ftuncis  P   Mmthews, 
Supreme  Knight. 

Knights  of  Columbus. 

Omaha.  Nebr. 


Let    1%    Pr.^cUiin     '',-<^    1  :>    •>!  jc  Ar'Sur 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RCY^J.  WuuI'Kt[i' 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1942 

Mr  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Sontin-1  of  April  19.  1942: 

LET    US    PROCL.AIM    JUNE    13    "MAC  ARTHUR    D.\Y" 

On  the  13th  day  of  June  In  1899  a  stalwart 
youth  was  app<jinted  to  the  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

He  came  of  a  soldierly  family;  his  father, 
a  West  Point  man,  too.  was  a  general  In  the 
Army,  who  had  served  with  much  distinction 
in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

The  caciet  made  a  brilliant  record  at  West 
Point,  bcin?  graduated  at  the  head  of  his 
class  and  privileged  accordingly  to  choose  his 
branch  of  the  service  and  also  the  place  of 
his  Qrst  a.ssignment. 

Receiving  hw  commlaalon  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant  on  another  Jtine  date— June  U, 
llKU  the  vovmg  otRcer  entertd  the  Army 
Kngineer  Corp«  and  bet*n  his  t\rst  tour,  of 
duty  in  the  newly  ncqulrtd  Philippine 
l»landi>,  »heie  hla  innlnent  tmher  \vi\i.  thei\ 
th    Milifnrv  Oovt-rnor 

Thuii  brnan  ihe  itiuairlous  c«r«4»  of  on«  of 
th«»  able«t  ctM>unnMder«,  on»  of  the  moat 
rtrtuntl»»ii  warrior*  ono  of  the  most  insplrina 
le««lri»,  «Md  ont  of  lh»  m(>»t  staitHimnn'like 
publir  servanlii  thot  nvir  Rrpublir  hns  ever 
prtHlucert  for  the  name  of  this  txoeptionnl 
m«u  la  t^niglnn  MncArtluir 

Tod.iv,  In  the  f.Uth  and  utTectloua  of  Am*r. 
ICH  and  m  the  atlinirailin  of  fr»>«<HMn.lovint 
hKii  and  wtmnn  evervwhrre  Uenerul  Mac* 
Arthur  atniid*  an  firmly  and  as  high  an  the 
fortre««  of  Cnrremdor  stands  in  Manila  B:»y 

In  the  nrst  werks  of  a  sudden  w  vr  he  de- 
served to  be  kn<nvn  as  the  rock  of  Bataan 

But  brf.-re  n  schrlquct  CdUid  be  bestowed 
he  wis  8umm(me<l  to  larger  duties— made 
supreme  cummander  of  the  south  Pnclflc 
area,  with  hendquarters  In  Australia,  by  nom- 
ination of  Au.strall8  herself. 

And  now  not  only  America,  but  numerous 
other  embattled  countries  also,  hope  and 
pr?y  and  believe  that  Douglas  MncArthur 
will  be  the  architect  of  victory  for  them. 

However,  an  architect  can  build  nothing 
out  of  nothing. 

And  Geneia!  MacArthur.  in  his  first  pub- 
lic address  in  AusiraKa,  reminded  us  of  that 
fact  in  th^se  words: 

"No  general  can  make  something  out  of 
nothing." 

America  must  consequently  give  Mac- 
Arthur  the  materiel— the  weapons,  the  air- 
planes, the  tanks,  the  ships— whlcli  America 
knows  how  to  provide  and  which  MacArthur 
knows  better  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us  how 
to  use. 


America  must  give  MacArthur  the  man- 
power which  America  cnn  enlist  and  which 
MacArthur  knows  so  superbly  how  to  lead. 

Finally,  America  must  give  MacArthur  and 
those  who  battle  witt  him  the  moral  support 
that  is.  in  Napoleon's  phrase,  as  two  to  one 
In  war — the  burning  zeal  of  patriotism,  the 
unshakeable  conviction  that  our  cause  Is 
Just,  the  unflagging  courage,  the  will  to  fight. 
and  the  determination  to  win  that  turn  even 
ordinary  mortals  into  Invinclbles. 

This  flaming  spirit  Is  latent:  It  needs  to 
be  evoked  and  given  expression. 

President  Roosevelt  meant  Just  that  when 
he  said  at  a  press  conference  the  other  day 
that  America  needs  p.irades  tmd  brass  bands 
right  now— that  a  time  has  c(>me  to  wave  the 
flag  and  get  enthus'astlc  in  our  work  and,  of 
course,  In  our  loyalty. 

The  need  is  so  great  that  America  should 
dedicate  a  special  day   to  the  purpose. 

Flag  Day— the  14th  day  of  June— falls  on 
a  Sunday  this  yeoi-. 

In  ordit^ary  times  Flag  Day  exercises  would 
accordingly  be  held  on  Satuiday.  the  prectd- 
ing  day— June  13— the  anniversary  of  the 
day  when  America's  loremost  living  sold.er 
received  his  appointment  to  West  Point  43 
years  ago. 

But  these  are  not  ordinary  times:  The 
times   call   for   an   extraordinary  occasion. 

Therefore,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wi-sconsin, 
prcp,Tses  that  the  13lh  day  of  next  June  be 
solemnly  proclaimed  and  set  aside  as  Dcuslaa 
MacArthur  Day,  to  be  observed  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Flag  Day— a  day  when  all  America 
will  parade  and  celebrate,  not  only  dcclarmg 
anew  its  allegiance  to  the  flag,  but  a'so  de- 
claring Its  profound  confidence  in  the  leader 
of  its  defenders  and  Its  unalterable  resolve 
to  march  with  them  to  unlimited  victory  over 
tyranny  and  aggression. 


America    \ 
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Mr  HOOK     Mr.  Speaker,  nn  orftHon 

delivered  by  ai(  n  W««net  of  DvMixm.  a 
vsluilent  of  MIchiBan  State  CoIIoho, 
"AtnerlfR  Answers."  was  written  by  stu- 
dent Wapner,  He  Is  nn  N.  Y,  A  boy  nnd 
by  virtue  of  hl«  National  Youth  Artmlnls- 
tratlon  employment  has  been  able  to 
complete  his  college  education. 

Student  WaRiier  ha.s  been  coached  and 
developed  by  Paul  D.  Bagwell  of  the 
State  college  in  East  Lansing.  This  ora- 
tion was  given  before  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn  and  other  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
in  the  Spe;  :  IS  room,  and  before 
Aubrey  Willlains  and  an  assemblage  of 
N.  Y.  A.  employees  at  youth  headquarters 
in  Washington. 

He  also  delivered  the  address  before 
the  Oklahoma  delegation,  editors  and 
guests.  April  23  in  answer  to  Governor 
Phillips,  at  the  invitation  of  Congress- 
men WicKZRSHAM  and  Johnson  of  Okla- 
homa. 

The  address  follows: 

Four  years  ago  American  engineers  were 
constructing  a  mighty  radio  tower  some- 
where in  the  vast  regions  of  China.  Month 
Upon  month  they  had  toiled."  teaching  their 
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Chinese  helpers  how  to  put  together  this 
towering  structure.  As  the  project  neared 
completion,  the  workmen  gathered  before 
this  lofty  and  Immense  monument  to  man's 
Industrial  genius.  A  humble  peasant  worker 
courageously  stepped  up  to  the  American 
In  charge  and  asked  what  this  great  stiuc- 
ture  could  do.  Tlie  American  proudly  replied 
that  anyone  who  spoke  over  the  little  im- 
provised microphone  could  be  heard  around 
the  world;  that  Its  power  was  so  great  that 
It  penetrated  land,  mountain,  ocean,  and 
space  Hearing  this,  the  Chinese  peasant 
sank  to  his  knees  and  pleaded  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  two  words  over  this  won- 
derful device — only  two  words.  The  engi- 
neers laughed  heartily  at  the  fellow'?  re- 
qui'St  and  Jokingly  told  him  to  go  ahead. 
The  Chinese  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  took  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  and  slowly,  hesitantly 
stepped  before  the  microphone,  cupped  his 
hands  to  his  mouth,  and  cried  with  an 
anguished  voice.  "Help!  Help!" 

The  world  didn't  hear  those  two  simple 
words,  but  they  symbolized  the  appeal  of 
three-quarters  of  the  earth's  population. 
Oppressed  peoples  everywhere  were  calling 
on  the  civilized  world  for  help.  Their  pleas 
wei-e  ignored,  and  the  ruthless  aggr^-sfors 
marched  on — marched  on  to  the  tip  of  Nor- 
way and  down  to  the  northern  stretches  of 
African  sands,  and  from  the  English  Channel 
to  the  Black  Sea:  and  in  the  Far  East  from 
the  tip  of  Karafuto  Island  down  to  the  outer 
regions  of  Australia,  and  from  the  Indian 
Jungles  to  the  Marshall  Islands. 

Thus  today  maimed  Holland,  bleeding  Bel- 
glum,  betrayed  Norway,  persecuted  France, 
the  oppressed  Balkans,  and  the  brave  defend- 
ers of  the  Far  East  have  added  their  voices  to 
the  appeal.  There  is  only  one  who  can 
answer  their  entreaty — America.  America, 
the  land  where  miijhty  factories  are  belching 
smoke  into  the  air  24  hours  a  day.  where  ship- 
yards on  both  coasts  reecho  day  and  night  to 
the  ringing  of  the  anvil  as  American  workmen 
launch  two  mlphty  ships  a  day,  where  the 
greatest  meadowland  in  the  world  yields  huge 
quiuuitleit  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  corn.  Yes; 
ih*  r«»ponslbilitv  (\f  the  world  u  ours.  It  h«a 
bteome  our  t«.^k  to  rectuy  the  stupidity  cf 
the  past  decade,  a  decode  that  was  chnrnctM- 
Iwd  by  »ktptKiMn  nnd  di>bcliei» 

We  Joked  ovtr  the  >»«teinent  ot  Oerm«n  w«r 
lilmt  In  Mem  Knntpf  und  ye«rs  nyo  we  oh  »ed 
QVir  Mr*  to  the  ambit iot(!«  »tntement«  a>mlug 
fnMu  the  Old  Woild.  »tttt»ment»  to  thli  effect; 

10.14;  Adolf  Hiilrr  In  a  spefch  before  th« 

Oermiui    Reuh.»lMg   deflrtntly   shuutrd,   "Tht 

'  nt  democvucieii  of  the  wo^t  are  on  their 

ut.    Soon  they  nnd  their  piinciplcs  will 

be  n  thing  of  tho  \u\f\." 

11)38;  MU!>solini  in  n  famous  speech  given 
from  Inside  a  bombpit-vof  shelter  vkhlle  thou- 
•Knds  of  loynl  ftibjcct.-"  nsj^enibled  on  the  out- 
side reltenVtfd  his  Arm  belief  that  "The  stub- 
born defence  of  the  clemocrncles  It;.  ■  kmed 
and  their  eventual  downfall  is  ncu: 

1940:  A  wire  from  fallen  France  told  us  that 
a  powerful  figure  in  the  new  French  Govern- 
ment stated;  "Democracy  is  through  and  the 
sU^gan  of  liberty,  equrfllty,  and  fraternity  is  to 
be  replaced  by  the  slogan  of  labor,  family, 
and  the  fatherland." 

1941:  Premier  Tojo  In  a  speech  before  the 
Japanese  Diet  proclaimed  "the  new  Asiatic 
order  Is  In  force."  and  exultingly  declared, 
"Democracy  Is  to  be  overthrown  and  the  world 
Is  to  see  the  twilight  of  democratic  ideals." 

Through  these  years  we  heeded  not.  While 
the  youth  of  Germany  were  swinging  out 
with  the  goose  step,  we  were  swinging  out 
with  the  big  apple.  And  while  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  were  murdering  each  other,  our 
swing  kings  were  murdering  Bach,  Beethoven, 
and  Brahms.  And  while  the  youth  of  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Japan  were  raising  the  black- 
shirt,  the  Swastika,  and  the  Rising  Sun,  the 
youth  of  America  were  raising  caln  in  some 
night  spot.    And  while  the  youth  of  the  Axis 


sang,  "Tomorrow  we  rule  the  world,"  the 
youth  of  America  tapped  out  time  to  the 
tune  "Beat  Me  Daddy,  Eight  to  the  Bar." 

Let's  be  realistic.  Have  we  not  scoffed  at 
the  phrase  "Save  the  world  for  democracy?" 
Have  we  not  laughed  when  reference  was 
made  to  the  phrase  "The  war  to  end  all 
wars"?  Laughed,  knowing  all  the  time  that 
thousands  of  American  boys  gave  their  lives 
In  the  belief  that  they  were  accomplishing 
this  end?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  majority 
of  us  have  considered  it  so  much  patriotic 
nonsense  to  repeat  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  to  stand  when  our  national  anthem  was 
being  played?  Undoubtedly  you,  too,  have 
been  among  audiences  In  the  past  2  or  3 
months  who  have  sheepishly  mumbled  their 
way  through  the  words  of  our  national 
anthem. 

Even  though  America  Is  at  war,  Americans 
are  still  beefing  over  the  shortages  of  sugar, 
rubber,  new  cars,  and  silk  hosiery  All  the 
while  the  Germans  are  going  without  coffee. 
eggs,  butter,  bread,  and  more,  tcx),  and  for 
one  purpose  only— the  defeat  of  democracy. 
Knowing  all  this,  we  are  still  Ignoring  the 
fact5  as  we  ignored  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  World. 

I  dare  make  this  statement  because  during 
the  past  few  months  I  have  heard  some  labor 
leaders  request  more  wage  increases  and  point 
out  that  industry  was  getting  the  lion's  share 
of  the  war  profits.  They  go  on  to  say  that 
labor  must  receive  Its  share  of  the  booty  if 
It  is  to  keep  the  production  line  rolling  I 
have  also  heard  representatives  of  farm  groups 
indict  both  labor  and  industry  for  getting  a 
hog's  share  of  the  war  profits.  They  go  on  to 
say  that  the  farmer  must  receive  his  share 
of  the  booty  if  the  Nation  expects  him  to  keep 
the  food  lines  rolling.  Industry,  on  the 
other  hand,  points  the  finger  of  scorn  at  both 
labor  and  agriculture  Some  demand  bigger 
profits -or  else  they  quit  producing.  In  the 
woids  of  one  Detroit  Industrialist.  "If  the 
Government  limits  me  to  a  6-percent  profit, 
I  don't  give  a  damn  who  wins  the  war." 

I  have  also  listened  to  the  pleas  of  minor- 
ity lcRde«  who  vehemently  asserted  that  If 
their  orgenlMtlona  are  expected  to  help  beat 
the  Axi.^  they  must  be  given  more  rights  nnd 
privileges  an  aepiu'ste  group*.  I  wuh  to  in. 
diet  this  attempted  eoeiTion  nnd  is  < 
the  pnrt  of  inbor,  nurirtilmrf    mhIh  : 

nun  >rny  gnnip 

!  '.-a    ;^..:u    ...:..    ....»i;..:.ii 

ij-onrt  at  hla  back 
Hltuntlon.  Just  ImnRlne 
'iuiese  are  bearing  rti  wu 
on  the  we»i  co*»t.  The  Orrmane  are  «' 
mg  the  cast  const.  American  eoldlei:  a  c 
waiting,  rines  rendy,  bayonets  fixed.  Bud- 
donly  they  turn  to  the  commsnding  officer 
and  sny,  "Pay  us  more  or  we  surrender." 
Isn't  this  logical?  The  soldier's  life  is  at 
stoke  His  pay  !."<  t21  a  month.  Who,  then, 
has  more  nt  stake?  The  laborer,  the  farmer, 
the  Indtistrinllst.  or  the  soldier? 

Today  our  Government  needs  every  gun. 
tank,  ship,  and  airplane  that  it  can  get.  It 
needs  every  ounce  of  food  that  we  can  pro- 
duce, and,  above  all.  It  must  have  100-percent 
cooperation  of  Its  citizens.  It  Is  time  that 
special-Interest  groups  stopped  quarreling 
over  the  spoils.  The  millions  of  boys  who 
are  moving  up  to  the  front  to  protect  this 
Nation's  shores  against  Invasion  aren't  wor- 
ried about  the  pay.  This  has  been  proved  by 
the  defenders  of  Wake  Island.  Having  fired 
the  last  round  cf  ammunition,  the  marines 
turned,  tore  open  potato  bags,  and  hurled 
potatoes  at  the  oncoming  Japs.  That  is  the 
spirit  of  our  soldiers.  They  have  one  Job  to 
do — win  the  war;  win  it  with  their  lives,  If 
necessary. 

Yes;  young  America  has  been  awakened. 
We've  stopped  doing  the  "big  apple."  We're 
going  to  think  twice  before  laughing  at  the 
phrase,  "the  war  to  end  all  wars."  Instead, 
we'll  remember  the  thousands  who  died  to 
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promote  that  cause.  V,\  II  i.cvc;  scc.l  ..;  il.e 
phrase.  "Save  the  world  for  democracy."  be- 
cause today  we're  fighting  to  save  dt- .cracy 
for  the  world.  Well  never  feci  :  n  or 
self-conscious  when  we  have  the  privilege  to 
salute  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  repeat  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance.  American  youth  have  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  their  country.  They 
will  continue  to  answer  that  call.  Let  it  then 
be  the  responsibility  of  this  Nation  to  see 
that  selfish  ambition  and  i>ersonal  gain  ar«' 
cast  aside.  Let  It  be  the  privilege  of  our  citi- 
zens to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  mines, 
fields,  factories,  and  offices.  Let  our  answ^ 
to  the  world  be  "Help  is  coming."  Thus  we 
answer  the  dictators  of  the  world  with  the 
Immortal  words  or  Lincoln,  spoken  in  1837: 
"All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
combined,  with  all  the  treasures  of  ti;  ■  n 
In  their  military  chest,  with  a  Bonap.^:  u  -...t 
a  commander,  could  not  by  force  take  a  drink 
from  the  Ohio  or  make  a  track  on  the  Blua 
Ridge  in  (i  trial  of  a  thousand  years." 


V*  ,  p.  A,  Proif ct": 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1942 

:!■:  MA]  r  -^STOKIO  M  S;  •  -.-  •■. 
unaer  leave  lo  extend  my  rtmaiks.  1  in- 
clude herein  a  letter  which  I  addressed 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration  and  the  r- ;  •>  'i.ere- 
to  J  :hink  it  Is  noteworthj  .hui  the 
'«'>    !'    \  has  so  quickly  adjusted  Itself  to 
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,4(<»i  MMfMifton     tt'nvAiiNpfnN.  D   C. 
II  o  \»r    H      -rs;  I  ajr  very  dlstreterd 
1  >    of  innrtrquate  appro* 
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print  ion  oi  fund*  toi 
utrntion  for  the  curu  ..;  ;. ;. 
ices  projects  In  New  York  Clt  \ 
taUed. 

I  em  concerned,  first.  )>< 
ment  of  the  nunery-achi 
Benrihlp  end  English  cU\>  < 
program,  and  the  first-eid  ciai 
In  n  serious  shortage  of  service*  that  now. 
more  than  «»vf  l)eft)re,  are  vital  to  the  com- 
munity. These  services  have  been  of  t^e 
utmost  value  in  my  own  district,  and  I  speak 
from  first-hand  experience  when  I  say  that 
they  are  vital  to  our  war  program  The 
nursery-school  program  has  released  thou- 
sands of  women  for  work  in  civilian  defen.<;0 
groups  and  in  Industry.  The  citizenship 
classes  have  mad  a  notable  contribution  in 
explaining  our  war  effort  The  need  of  recre- 
ation programs  to  keep  our  people  fit  for 
heavy  war  duties  is  unquestionable.  Tho 
very  thought  of  curtailing  first-aid  classes  In 
these  times  is  shocking. 

I  am  concerned  also  because  New  York  City 
Is  still  unable  to  provide  employment  for  all 
of  Its  people.  New  York  City,  as  you  know, 
is  not  as  yet  esaentially  a  war-industries  city, 
and  despite  strides  being  made  in  employ- 
ment, the  reduction  of  Work  Projects  Admln- 
isf-atlon  rolls  at  this  time  will  create  serious 
privation. 

I  am  certain  that  you,  as  Commiss  -::^'  * 
the    Work   Projects    Administration,    liw    -  -  - 
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need  to  be  convinced  of  the  value  c: 
services  prcjects.     I  am  writing  ch: 
gest  that  Congress  br  asked  for  a 
appropriation  In  ortt^r  that  thL-  prcefa 
net  be  curtailed      You  realize,  of 
I  would  not  sug(?eat  this  were  not 
M  far  as  Work   Projects  Admini^trajtion 
propriations  perfectly  clear.     I  ba 
favored  an  appropriation  for  the  Wor 
Administration   tl.a'    would    be 
take  care  of  ejti.«tina:  needs      At  the 
the    passage    of    th*    last    apprcpria 
the  Work  Projects  AdminLstration  I 
!-tat*d  that  I  "ronsidered  the  amoun ; 
priated  too  low 

Lcr   me   assure   ycii   that   should 
be  asked  for  a  deficiency  apprcpria  tic 
do  everything    n  my  power  to  see 
an  appropriation  bill  i»  passed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vrro  MAKCANlroNio 
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Ffderal  Works  Acexct 
V.'oRK  Projects  Admin isxHATio^f 
Washington.  D  C  .  April  15 
The  Honorable  Vito  M\hcantonio. 

Hous^  o]  Representat 

Dear    Mr.    Maecantonio;    Mr 
a>ked  me  to  reply  to  and  thank  you 
letter  of  April  7.  1942.  with  referenc^ 
Work    Projects    Admiulstraiion    war 
program  in  N^^w  York  City 

In   the   redirection   of   the   Work 
Admlnl-'tratlon  program  to  assist  In 
effort    State    administrators    have 
ktructed    to    continue    only    thofee 
which   make    a   direct   and   uuqualif 
tributlcn  to  the  war  program  and  thhse 
Ing  to  do  with  health,  feeding,  cloti 
chjld   protection.     You  will  be  Intej^; 
know   that   the   nursery   school 
and  first-aid   programs   are  cons: 
essential  at  this  time  and  their  acti 
being  stressed      Although  the  recrea 
gram  has  been  redirected  to  assist  In 
Jzed  war  and  national  defense  acti\lit 
too.  Is  considered  essential  and  Is  be 
tinued. 

The   work-projects  admlnistrat 
York  City  informs  me  that.  althcuKh 
ganizaticn  of  our  war-services  work 
siilt    m    the    termination    of    a    nu 
workers  engaged  in  non-war -services 
It  is  believed  that  the  expansion  ol 
activities,  as  described   above,  will 
large    proportion   of    the    workers 
placed. 

I  am  sure  ycu  know  how  much  w 
elate  your  continued  interest  in  and 
of  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
and  your  efforts  In  our  behalf. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Plcrenc  £  ;-:■ 
Assistant  Commissioner 


_    ,  1942. 

Ml.^s  Ploritnct  Kerr. 

Ai-<i.'i(ant  Commissioner,  Work 
Projects  Administration,  Feci-  t 
Works  Agency.  Washington 
'r  Dkab  Miss  Kerr:   Thank  you  iJor 
le::tr  with  reference  to  the  war  services 
gram  in  New  York  City 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  In  the  rt 
ment  of   the   Work   Projects   Admin 
proeram  to  meet  our  wartime  needs, 
recognition    of    the    fact    that    the 
echorl   and  allied   projects  are  of 
portance  in  the«e  times.     I  understakd 
In    New    York   City    some    1650   worljers 
be:ng  transferred  from  leas  essential 
these  war  services  projects.     It  wcu 
to  me   that  this  transfer  should   be 
through   as  quicSly   as  possible   and 
minimum   lass   of   time    to   the   wor 
volvcd.     It    would    appear    that    at 
due    to    certain    administrative 
eome  bottlenecks  are  arising  in  the  . 
I    hope    that    this    matter    will   receije    your 
attention  and  that  tbe»e  hindrances]  to  the 
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immediate    expansion    of    the    war    services 
projects  will   be  eliminated. 

I  trust  that  the  Work  Projects  Adminieua- 
tion  win  continue  to  render  valuable  service 
in  pursuance  of  our  victory  program  and  in 
providing  useful  work  for  those  still  not  ab- 
sorbed by  our  war  industries.  If  at  any  tune 
I  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  the  further- 
ance of  this  program,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  on  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ViTo  Marcantonio. 


The  Pro^rt' 


War  E^orts 


EXTExNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  I 

HON,  CH.\RLE:>  L.  SOUTH 

OF    TEXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21.  1942 

Mr.  SOUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  address  on  the  progress 
of  our  war  efforts  which  I  delivered  dur- 
ing a  recent  visit  to  the  Twenty-first 
Congressional  District  of  Texas,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent: 

I  am  happy  for  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  ycu  this  evening  the  progress  of  our 
war  efforts,  the  thing  In  which  we  are  all 
so  vitally  Interested.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  this  radio  station,  and  my  other  friends 
who  have  made  it  possible  for  me  to  address 
ycu  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  approach  this  responsibility  In 
an  apologetic  or  evasive  attitude,  nor  do  I 
undertake  it  In  any  spirit  of  arrogance.  To 
me  the  two  are  equally  reprehensible. 
While  it  Is  not  always  easy  to  separate  the 
true  from  the  false,  the  honestly  prepared 
report  from  misrepresentations  and  exag- 
gerations, the  life  of  oiar  democratic  system 
of  government  depends  upon  our  ability  to 
grasp  the  true  facts. 

Things  have  not  been  going  so  well  with 
us.  much  of  the  time,  since  we  entered  the 
war.  We  have  suffered  many  set-backs  and 
reversals,  and  more  are  yet  to  come.  The 
enemy  is  tough:  he  Is  unscrupulous;  he  is 
well  prepared.  The  Axis  Powers  have  long 
been  preparing  for  a  war  of  conquest.  Their 
forces  are  fully  mobilized.  They  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  sacrifice  their  man  power  and  re- 
sources for  even  a  temporary  gain.  We  and 
our  Allies  have  long  pursued  a  policy  of 
peace.  We  have  entertained  a  hope  that 
means  other  than  war  might  be  resorted  to 
for  the  settlement  of  international  problems. 
We  now  know  that  force  must  be  answered 
with  force,  the  only  language  which  a  bully 
understands.  In  the  very  nature  of  things 
a  democracy  Is  slow  in  marshaling  its  forces 
for  war.  Once  they  are  fully  aroused,  how- 
ever, as  our  people  are  now  aroused,  a  free 
people  can  and  will  out-produce  and  over- 
come an  enslaved  people. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  during  these  times 
of  strife  and  confusion  people  are  prone  to 
fall  out  among  themselves;  that  unjust  criti- 
cisms and  stispicions  arise  against  the  men 
who  are  directing  our  war  efforts.  Instead 
of  each  man  asking  himself.  "What  can  I  do 
to  be  more  useful?",  he  often  shouts  at  his 
fellow  workmen.  "Why  don't  you  do  some- 
thlns:?"  Unfortunately,  there  Is  a  good  deal 
of  this  going  on  in  some  quarters  now.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  immediate  suc- 
cess under  existing  circumstances  That 
success  can  and  will  be  achieved  Is  not 
doubted  by  our  best -Informed  people. 
Faults  and  short-ccmings,  both  real  and  im- 
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I  aginary,  have  been  pointed  out.  Many  of 
the  real  ones  have  been  corrected. 

In  order  to  determine  what  progress  has 
been  and  Is  being  made,  let's  lock  ai  the 
record.  Diulng  th  21  months  we  were  in- 
volved in  the  first  World  War.  We  sent  ap- 
proximately 3.000,000  men  overseas.  These 
American  soldiers  had  to  depend  almost  en- 
etirely  on  equipment  made  in  France.  Not 
an  American-made  tank  was  uscd.  and  only 
a  few  token  planes  reached  the  front.  The 
same  was  true  as  to  other  fighting  equipment. 
Today  our  planes  and  tanks  are  performing 
magnificently  on  every  major  battlefield 
throughout  the  world,  although  we  have  been 
in  the  war  only  4  months.  I  wonder  if  the 
defeatists  and  the  calamity  howlers  are 
aware  of  this  fact. 

No  well-informed  person  can  complain  at 
the  manner  in  which  men,  money,  and  muni- 
tions are  being  provided  for  carrying  on  this 
titanic  struggle.  Congress  has  promptly  pro- 
vided every  dollar  that  has  been  asktd,  and 
this  money  is.  generally  speaking,  being 
wisely  and  effectively  translated  into  fighting 
equipment. 

Donald  Nelson,  the  man  whom  President 
Roosevelt  placed  in  charge  of  our  entire  pro- 
duction prcgram.  after  Inspecting  our  planes, 
tanks,  and  guns,  said  recently  that  they  are 
the  best  in  the  world.  While  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  give  the  exact  figures,  it  is  generally 
known  that  we  turned  out  more  thsn  3.0CO 
fighting  planes  in  February,  an  Increase  of 
more  than  one-third  over  December  1941,  and 
other  necessary  equipment  in  proportion. 
This  production  will  stendily  increase,  so  that 
we  will  produce  not  less  than  60.000  warplanes 
in  1942  and  125.000  in  1943.  Our  production 
is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  while  that 
of  Germany  has  fallen  off  at  least  15  percent 
from  her  peak  performance.  Our  war  appro- 
priations are  10  times  that  of  Japan  for  a 
similar  time  and  purpose.  Does  that  justify 
the  wall  that  is  going  up  from  some  quarters 
that  we  are  making  &  poor  showing?  It  cer- 
tainly does  not.  When  the  American  people 
learn  the  true  facts,  as  they  are  now  begin- 
ning to  do.  they  will  repudiate  the  alarmists 
and  rabble-rousing  opportunists  and  give 
friendly  cooperation  and  assistance  to  the 
men  who  are  working  feverishly  and  effec- 
tively to  prepare  this  country  for  the  great 
ordeal  which  lies  ahead. 

Many  of  our  ships  are  being  sunk.  This 
Is  one  of  the  most  critical  phases  of  the  war 
thus  far.  But  I  am  happy  to  report  to  you 
that  we  Will  produce  more  than  8.000.0CO 
deadweight  tons  in  1942  and  that  we  will  step 
that  up  to  more  than  lO.OOC  000  tons  in  1943. 
We  are  well  ahead  ol  schedule  In  this  field. 
The  Navy  is  far  ahead  of  its  schedule  in  the 
construction  of  destroyers  and  all  other  fight- 
ing craft.  The  Maritime  Commission  is  rap- 
idly extending  Its  program  for  the  production 
of  all  cargo  ships,  with  partictUar  emphasis 
on  oil  tankers. 

We  now  have  more  than  2  000.000  men  in 
training,  and  will  reach  our  objective  of 
3.600.000  men  during  this  calendar  year. 
The  mobilization  of  this  vast  number  of  men. 
under  trying  and  difficult  circumstances  and 
conditions,  is  being  accomplished  in  a  most 
gratifying  manner. 

President  Roosevelt  recently  announced 
that  our  tank  output  is  running  approxi- 
mately 2  to  1  ahead  of  previous  estimates. 
Our  great  automobile  factories — Chrysler, 
General  Motors,  Studebaker.  Ford.  Packard! 
and  others— are  now  making  airplanes,  tanks,' 
and  trucks  in  numbers  heretofore  undreamed 
of.  Companies  which  have  previously  man- 
ufactured sewing  machines,  typewriters,  re- 
frigerators, and  so  forth,  are  now  turning  out 
equipment  to  arm  our  own  forces  and  the 
forces  of  our  Allies. 

It  Is  an  old  and  trite  saying,  but  a  true  one 
nevertheless,  that  our  hinds Isht  is  better 
than  our  foresight.  It  is  much  easier  to  say 
what  should  have  been   done  yesterday,  cr 
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last  year,  than  It  Is  to  know  what  should  be 
done  today  or  tomorrow.  I  am  glad  to  report 
to  you.  however,  that  I  voted  to  fortify  Guam 
both  in  1939  and  again  in  1940.  I  voted  for 
and  actively  supported  each  item  and  provi- 
sion of  the  lend-lease  legislation,  which  ex- 
tended aid  to  our  present  Allies,  and  brought 
about  the  enlargement  of  our  mines,  shops, 
and  factories,  and  the  training  of  additional 
skilled  workmen.  Had  this  legislation  not 
been  passed — and  there  was  much  opposition 
to  it  at  the  time,  both  in  and  cut  of  Con- 
gress— we  would  now  be  without  adequate 
facilities  and  manpower  to  meet  the  demands 
being  made  on  us  for  planes,  tanks,  guns. 
and  other  implements  of  war.  I  voted  lor 
the  Selective  Ser^vice  Act  and  for  its  exten- 
sion, which  carried  by  only  one  vote. 

Since  war  broke  out  In  Europe,  I  have  sup- 
ported each  appropriation  bill  making  avail- 
able billions  of  dollars  for  our  war  prepa- 
rations, and  for  Its  prosecution  since  we 
became  Involved.  On  October  17.  I  voted  to 
arm  American  merchant  ships.  This  vote  is 
a  matter  of  record  at  page  8041  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  that  date.  When  this 
bill  went  to  the  Senate  a  provision  was  added 
which  permitted  our  ships  to  deliver  and  con- 
voy war  materials  to  nations  then  at  war. 
When  this  conference  report  was  being  con- 
sidered in  the  House  I  spoke  and  voted  against 
its  adoption.  Since  a  conference  report  must 
be  either  adopted  or  rejected  as  a  whole,  and 
no  cpportunity  is  given  to  vote  on  the  dif* 
ferent  items  separately,  in  voting  against  the 
conference  report  I  voted  against  arming 
merchant  ships,  which  I  had  previously  sup- 
ported, rather  than  vote  for  the  provision 
which  would  send  our  ships  and  their  Amer- 
ican crews  into  war  zones  before  we  were 
actually  at  war.  I  contended  then  that  this 
would  be  an  act  of  war  and  pointed  out  that 
we  were  not  ready  for  it. 

E^en  before  Pearl  Harbor,  on  December  3,  I 
spoke  In  favor  of  and  voted  for  the  so-called 
Smith  amendment.  On  February  27,  I  sup- 
ported a  similar  amendment  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Virginia,  which  sought  to  suspend  the  40-hour 
week,  and  step  other  abuses  and  unfair  labor 
policies  sometimes  resorted  to.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  my 
stand  on  this  question,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  further  explaining  what  the  Smith  amend- 
ment undertook  to  do.  1  should  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  letter  which  Hon.  Howard 
Smith,  of  the  Eighth  Virginia  District,  wrote 
one  of  my  Brownwood  constituents  on  March 
30.  I  quote  from  his  letter:  "I  happen  to 
know  Congressman  Solth's  record  In  this 
regard  pretty  well  because  he  has  worked 
with  me  and  collaborated  with  me  constantly 
in  the  efforts  I  have  been  making  to  curb  the 
abuses  and  excesses  of  certain  organized  labor 
groups.  I  can  say  quite  sincerely  and  hon- 
estly that  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  the 
House  who  has  been  more  active  and  ag- 
gressive In  these  matters.  He  actively  sup- 
ported the  amendments  which  I  proposed 
and  which  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
two  to  one  in  1940.  He  has  been  active  In 
his  support  of  my  proposals  to  suspend  the 
40-hour  week  during  the  war  and  to  do  away 
with  the  labor  racket  of  charging  fees  to 
American  workmen  for  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing fcr  their  Government.  He  has  been  out- 
spoken and  has  made  speeches  in  favor  of 
these  measures,  besides  using  his  considerable 
Influence  with  his  fellow  Members." 

If  I  were  being  governed  by  political  ex- 
pediency 1  would  stop  with  the  above  state- 
ment insofar  as  the  labor  situation  is  con- 
cerned. I  consider  it  my  duty  to  say  this 
further  thing  to  you.  however.  President 
Roosevelt.  Donald  Nelson,  who  is  In  direct 
charge  of  our  production  program,  high  Army 
and  Navy  cPicials.  and  other  leaders  have 
recently  gone  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
F.ny  drastic  labor  legislation  at  the  time. 
They  insis*^  that  svch  legislation  will  slow 
down  rather  than  speed  up  this  work  Mr. 
Nelson  recently  testified  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  men  are  now  averag- 


ing 55  hours  per  week  in  the  vital  machine- 
tool  industry,  48  hours  per  week  in  the 
shipbuilding  Industry,  and  49  hours  in  the 
aircraft  uidustry,  and  that  there  are  few 
cases  where  they  are  working  only  40  hours 
per  week.  1  find  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  ■■40-hour  week."  Many  people  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  men  in  our 
factories  do  not,  and  cannot,  work  more  than 
40  hours  per  week  while  this  law  is  in  force. 
As  shown  bv  the  statement  of  Donald  Nelson 
and  others  to  which  1  have  already  made 
reference,  this  is  not  true.  I  think  it  would 
be  well  in  this  connection  to  give  some  con- 
sideration to  an  editorial  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled 
"But   Not  Vindictively."     1   quote: 

"It  is  quite  easy  to  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with — indeed,  there  is  every  tempta- 
tion to  endorse  and  join — the  demand  now 
forcing  itself  upon  Congress  for  revision  of 
Federal  labor  policy  in  the  form  of  drastic 
legislation.  Nevertheless,  we  think  it  may  be 
better  all  around  if  we  pause  and  count  very 
slowly  to  10  before  we  take  any  such  ac- 
tion.    *     *     • 

"imce  this  war  is  over.  Congress  ought  to 
revise  our  Federal  labor  policy  But  the 
revision  ought  to  be  avoided  while  we  are 
under  the  stress  of  war  condition." 

This,  mind  you.  Is  the  conservative  Wall 
Street  Journal,  spokesman  for  big  business, 
and  in  no  sense  tied  in  with  or  dominated  by 
union  labor. 

I  have  presented  this  side  of  the  contro- 
versy, as  well  as  the  other  side,  not  because  I 
am  in  agreement  with  it.  but  because  1  know 
many  people  have  been  confused  and  misled 
by  much  that  has  recently  been  said  on  the 
subject.  I  will  still  vote  for  the  passage  of 
properly  considered  labor  legislation.  I  also 
want  to  see  a  definite  limitation  placed  on 
war  profits.  In  a  democracy  the  majority 
must  prevail.  If  we  are  unable  to  pass  legls. 
la:ion  of  this  kind.  I  hope  nothing  will  be 
said  or  done  which  will  make  it  more  difficult 
for  the  men  in  charge  of  the  production 
program. 

■While  many  of  us  do  not  agree  with  them, 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  President 
Roosevelt,  Donald  Nelson,  high  officials  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  others  who  oppose  dras- 
tic legislation  of  this  kind  love  their  country 
any  less  than  we  do,  or  that  they  know  less 
about  how  to  achieve  satisfactory  results. 
If  and  when  this  war  is  won,  as  it  surely  will 
be  won.  it  will  be  by  cooperating  with  and 
encouraging  these  splendid,  patriotic  men 
who  are  so  ably  directing  our  war  efforts,  and 
not  by  unwittingly  hampering  their  efforts 
by  repeating  unfounded  rumors  as  to  their 
shortcomings. 

While  the  outlook  Is  far  from  being  as 
favorable  as  we  would  like  U  to  be.  It  is  not 
altogether  unfavorable.  The  Japanese  forces, 
flushed  by  temporary  victories  and  successes, 
are  fighting  furiously.  Their  lines  are  now 
becoming  dangerously  extended  however,  and 
our  forces  have  greatly  Improved  their  posi- 
tions. The  sjLirit  of  General  MacArthur  and 
his  gallant  men  is  bound  to  triumph. 

Our  Russian  all:es  are  writing  a  glorious 
chapter  In  the  history  of  this  war.  They  have 
already  Inflicted  staggering  Icsses  on  the 
enemy,  and.  with  the  aid  of  tquipmcnt  which 
we  and  the  British  Empire  are  furnishing  in 
evsr-increasing  amounts,  and  such  other  help 
as  can  be  given  them,  will  doubtless  continue 
to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

Naturally  we  are  all  looking  forv.-ard  to  the 
time  when  we  and  cur  Allies  can  take  the 
offensive  The  time  and  places  of  such  offen- 
sives will,  of  course,  have  to  be  determined 
by  the  men  who  have  been  placed  in  com- 
mand. 

Let  us  remember  at  all  times  that  It  Is  not 
only  your  country  or  my  country  which  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  save  from  threatened 
destruction,  but  it  is  our  country  for  which 
we  will  all  give,  if  need  be,  the  last  otmce  ol 


cur  material  rcb<  urccs  and  the  latit  drop  oi 
American  blood  America  has  met  and  over- 
come the  enemy  on  many  former  occasions. 
America  will  meet  and  overcome  the  enemy 
in  the  conflict  now  being  waged. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSEROGLRS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23.  1942 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing interview  with  Col.  J.  O.  Flikke 
from  the  Washington  News  for  today, 
two  letters  recently  received  by  me.  and 
a  form  letter  sent  out  by  the  chief  signal 
officers  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  1918: 

(From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  April 

23.  1942 1 

NO    PLATGIRLS    WANTED     IN     ARMY,     STATES     COL. 
JULIA    FLIKKE 

The  armed  forces  are  great  places  for  career 
women,  but  not — definitely  not— for  playglrls. 

With  Congress  at  work  on  legislation  per-, 
mittlng  thousands  of  young  men  to  Join 
special  branches  of  the  Army  or  li&\y,  here 
is  what  Col.  J.  O.  nikke  has  to  say: 

"Girls  must  come  In  with  the  idea  that 
they  want  to  give  the  best  they  have  In  the 
way  of  service.  Those  who  are  Just  seeking 
excitement  or  a  good  time  won't  do.  The 
spirit  of  service  should  come  first.  As  for  a 
career — there  Isn't  anything  better." 

Colonel  Flikke  knows.  In  civilian  life  she 
would  be  Mrs.  Julia  Flikke.  She  has  not. 
however,  been  a  civilian  since  she  became  an 
Army  nurse  in  1918  and  served  In  France. 
Now  she  is  the  highest  ranking  woman  officer 
in  the  Army. 

A  gray-haired  matron  with  keen,  calm  eyes, 
she  is  superintendent  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  which  she  directs  with  the  aid  of  a 
lieutenant  colonel,  two  captains,  a  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  25  civilian  assistants,  all  women. 

Her  observations  about  service  embraced  all 
branches  of  the  armed  forces  in  which  women 
may  be  called  to  serve  but  applied  specifically 
to  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  which  has  existed 
In  one  form  cr  another  since  1898. 

In  the  last  war  no  nurse  was  killed  by 
enemy  action  but  3  were  wounded  and  2.727 
died  of  accident  or  illness  while  In  service. 
Thus  far  In  this  conflict  Army  nurses  have 
gone  wherever  soldiers  have  gone,  and  the 
whole  world  has  heard  of  the  68  heroines  of 
Bataan  who  labored  night  and  day  to  care 
for  wounded  or  disease-ridden  Americans  and 
Filipinos. 

When  the  nurses  finally  left  Bataan.  they 
left  It  for  the  uncertain  sanctuary  of  Cor- 
regldor. 

"Those  gills,  if  they  come  through  alive, 
will  certainly  deserve  medals."  Colonel  Flikke 
said. 

Under  Colonel  Flikke's  direction  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  has  grown  in  2  years  from  700 
to  10,280  and  hopes  to  number  18.000  soon. 

Army  nurses  must  have  been  trained  in 
the  best  civilian  schools;  with  certain  excep- 
tions they  must  be  In  the  22-30  age  group: 
they  must  be  of  good  character  and  unmar- 
ried: they  must  be  at  least  5  feet  tall  and  of 
standard  weight  for  their  age  and  height. 

A  nurse  seeking  appointment  must  be  will- 
ing to  serve  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
6  months  afterward.    If,  as  many  have  done. 
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ehe  falte  in  Icve  with  some  A: 
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jButkt  no  exctptlcna  ■ 
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A.'JZi!c.*.v  NtTisrs'  A5soctAT:c|N 
Neu  York.  S   Y..  March 
The  H  Mr«    EoriH  NotnuE 

W,  Representatives. 

Washington.  D 

Mt  Dtia  Mes  Rocias     I  listened 
Interest  last  night  to  your  talk  eve 
WJZ  on  the  Wcmen's  Army  Auxilia^ 
V.culd    you   be   willing   to  let   me 

from  that  address  wi 
:.•   Nurs»  Corps?     I 
verv  zr.U'.h    tc  late   In    the 

Jotirnal  cf  Nu.--  ir  splendid 

the  Corps      I  tock  notes  on  what 
but  I  should  like  your  own  words 
misBlon  to  quote  them.    The 
r.ur?fcs  who  read  the  Journal  will 
to  knew  of  your  public  recocniticn  i 
reputation. 

Then,  too  I  want  you  to  know  \ 
gTtatIv  in  favor  of  the  formatio 
W<  r  '-     ■   Atixillary  Corps      I 

ye.  "e   as  supenntenden 

Ariny   hui^e  Corps  I   came   In   close 
with  civ.iian   employees   of   tlie   me 
partment.     My    personal    kncwledgi 
work  of  the  Women's  Army  Auxilis 
during  the  la.st  war  and  what  I  hav 
of  their  work  in  the  pre^nt  war 
that  of  the  Army  Territcrial  Service 
Eister.   Dr.  Barbara  Stlmson.  who 
present    time    a    major    in    the    Ro 
Medical  Corps.  London,  as  an  or 
geon.  all  lead  me  to  believe  that 
li£hment    of    such    a    corps    In    this 
W(   .  '!!fy  the  work  of 

Ir.  '  A      ,  the  Army  and. 

woulc*  mahe  it  pcssible  for  women 
great  deal  of  work  which  Is  now 
by  soldiers.     Such  a  corps  will 
work  of  women  civilian  employees 
them  many  of  the  privileges  that 
have,  as  well  as  opport\inities  for 

I    trust     that    nothirg    will    pre 
rpeedy  enactment  into  law  of  your 
blU 

Cordially  yours. 

JtTLiA  C  Stimson  R 

President.  Amertcan   Nursc<f'  As* 
Major.  Army  Surse  Corps.  Retir 
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ApSiL 

Ifrs.  Edith  Nourse  Rockks. 
Wou.'e  of  Representatites. 

Washington, 
Dear   Mrs.   Rogess.     While  going 
the    file    of    my    military    papers 
last  war  a  form  letter  canac  to  hafc 
I  had  forgotten.      A.s  I  reread  it. 
perhaps  yoti  might  b:;  interested  ii 
you   are    doing    guch    splendid    wcrjc 
again  furnishing  our  country  with 
Ices  cf  a  women's  corps.     A  quota 
this  letter,  of  which  I  enclose  a  coty 
be  of  value  In  some  of  the  spteches 
Buch  as  the  radio  address,  of  which 
kindly  sent  me  a  copy  on  Thursday 
Smcfrely  yours. 


American  Exfeditionart  Forces 

OmcB  OF  THE  Chief  Sign.u.  Oft 
A^orember 
To  the  Members  of  the  Telephon 

Unit.  Signal  Corps.  American 

Forces: 

1    On  the  occasion  of  the  going 
of  the  armistice  with  the  enemy 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
jou  the  satisfaction  with  which 
ofBcers  associated  with  me  have 
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quality  cf  your  work  In  these  past  months 
and  to  congratulate  you  on  the  large  part 
you  have  had  in  our  glorious  victory. 

2.  The  bringing  of  women  telephone  oper- 
ators to  FTance  for  service  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  had  no  precedent,  and 
for  this  reason  the  experiment  was  watched 
with  unusual  interest.  It  pleases  me  a  great 
deal  to  say  that  by  yotxr  ability,  efficiency, 
devotion  to  duty,  and  the  Irreproachable  and 
businesslike  conduct  of  ycur  affairs,  personal 
and  ofQclal.  ycu  have  not  only  Justified  the 
action  taken  In  assembling  ycu,  but  have  set 
a  standard  of  excellence  which  could  hardly 
be  improved  upon  and  which  has  been  re- 
sponsible, in  no  small  measure,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  system  of  local  and  long  distance 
telephone  communications 

3.  While  this  has  seemed  to  be  the  fitting 
occasion  to  express  appreciation  of  your  work 
In  the  trying  period  ended,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  sometime  before  the  telephone  business 
ever  our  system  shows  any  bif:ns  of  decreas- 
ing. It  is  not  questioned  that  the  brilliant 
reputation  your  unit  has  established  for  itself 
Will  be  maintained  to  the  end.  and  that  you 
will  continue  individually  and  collectively  to 
maintain  the  high  standard  cf  service  you 
have  already  set. 

E    RCSSEL. 

Brigadier  General,  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
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OF    CONNtCriCUT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1942 
M:.    KOPPLEMANN.      Mr.    Speaker. 
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under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  special  war  prayer 
written  by  Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Peldman, 
of  the  Congregation  Beth  Israel,  of  West 
Hartford,  Conn.  For  the  duration  of  the 
war  this  prayer  will  be  read  responsively 
at  every  service  held  at  the  Temple  Beth 
Israel. 

PRAYER  FOR  AMERICA  AT  WAR 

Reader:  Our  God  and  Father,  humbly  and 
fervently  we  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  our  coun- 
try, embattled  now  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Grant  Thy  blessing,  we  Implore  Thee,  upon  all 
eCtcrts  in  field  and  factory,  on  land,  on  sea.  in 
the  air.  that  ever-increasing  strength  be  ours 
to  resist  the  threat  of  enslavement  coming 
from  any  source 

Congregation:  Bless,  O  God.  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Give  him  health  of 
body,  vigor  of  mind,  clarity  of  vision,  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  to  lead  wisely  and  to  in- 
spire us  with  courage  and  devotion. 

Reader:  Bless.  O  Father,  them  who  counsel 
and  advise  the  President,  the  Members  cf  the 
Congress,  and  all  others  who  are  partners  with 
him  in  the  governance  of  this  land  Bestow 
upon  them  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under- 
you_-8o-x^  standing,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the 
*"ar,,0f~Thee. 

Congregation:  Bless.  O  Lord,  our  men  and 
women  whe»£*-er  they  are  in  the  service  of  the 
righteous  cause.  Be  Thou  with  them  and 
return  them  to  us  victorious. 

Reader:  Bless  us  all,  our  Master,  and  cheer 
oui  hearts  with  confidence  and  trust.  May 
unity  of  aim  and  exertion  help  us  to  be  a  con- 
secrated host  battling  for  man's  freedom  and 
human  dignity,  for  faith  and  fireside,  for 
honor  and  Justice.  May  this  be  a  Nation 
dedicated  to  spiritual  greatness,  ministering 
as  servants  of  Ideals  worthy  of  Thy  bene- 
diction. 

Congregation:  Amen 
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New  York  Foreign  Tr-n---  Z:->re  in  a  New- 
Home — Additicial  Zon  s  ^trn  To  Be 
Established  on  Gult  ct  M    >:  o 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

li'-N   FM.ANIEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Thursday,  April  23,  1942 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  indicate  that  the  Federal  authori- 
ties are  determined  to  maintain  d)  con- 
tinued and  vigorous  operation  of  the  for- 
eign-trade zone  at  New  York,  and  <2)  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  foreign- 
trade  zones  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  Gulf  area. 

A  few  days  ago  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Jesse  Jones,  as  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Zone  Board,  ordered  the  city  of 
New  York  to  transfer  the  foreign-trade- 
zone  operations  from  the  piers  at  Staten 
Island  to  piers  72.  73.  74.  75,  and  84  on 
tht  North  River,  borough  of  Manhattan, 
and  the  adjoining  slips  and  uplands  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  emergency. 
This  order  was  made  necessary  by  the 
appropriation  by  the  War  Department  of 
the  piers,  facilities,  and  uplands  at 
Staten  Island  previously  occupied  by  the 
foreign -trade  zone. 

The  importance  of  the  foreign  trade 
zone,  or  free  port  of  New  York,  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  over  $100,000.- 
000  worth  of  cargoes  entered  the  zone 
during  the  la^t  calendar  year.  A  good 
deal  of  this  merchandise  originated  in 
Latin  America. 

The  free  port  has  been  the  m.eans  of 
augmenting  to  a  great  extent  the  trade 
with  Central  and  South  America.  At  the 
present  time,  vast  quantities  of  strategic, 
critical,  and  essential  goods  are  in  the 
zone,  including  antimony,  bismuth,  brass, 
burlap,  camphor,  copper,  cork,  beef,  hides 
and  skins,  leather,  mica,  nickel,  phenol, 
rubber,  rutile  ore.  steel,  sisal,  tungsten 
ore  and  concentrates,  zinc,  and  zinc  oxide. 
A  good  deal  of  such  cargoes,  stored  at 
the  piers,  are  essential  for  our  national 
defense. 

Mayor  LaGuardia,  Newbold  Morris, 
president  of  the  council.  Dock  Commis- 
sioner McKenzie.  and  his  assistant,  Rob- 
ert Starr  Allyn,  have  cooperated  to  a 
marked  degree  in  the  continuous  main- 
tenance and  transfer  of  the  foreign  trade 
zone  facilities. 

The  order  of  Jesse  Jones  specifically 
designating  the  five  North  River  piers  as 
a  temporary  foreign  trade  zone  for  the 
duration  of  "the  war  Is  of  transcendent 
importance.  It  brings  the  zone's  activi- 
ties into  closer  proximity  to  manufac- 
turers, importers,  exporters,  and  busi- 
nessmen of  New  York  City.  It  implies 
that  nothing  can  interfere  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  operation  of  the  zone — 
not  even  war.  It  points  also  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  future  foreign  commerce  will 
play  a  far  greater  and  more  important 
role  in  the  commercial  life  of  America. 
and  that  from  time  to  time  more  appro- 
priate facilities  for  the  expansion  of  .<;uch 
foreign  commerce  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided.   The  United  States  no  longer  can 
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live  in  an  isolated  world.  It  must  take 
Its  proper  place  in  the  commercial  life 
of  the  nations.  It  can  no  longer  expect 
to  sell  vast  quantities  of  its  natural  and 
manufactured  products  without  at  the 
same  time  purchasing  an  equivalent 
amount  of  goods  grown,  produced,  and 
manufactured  in  foreign  climes. 

Beyond  question,  the  order  of  Jesse 
Jones  also  indicates  that  New  York  is 
fast  becoming  the  commercial  capital  of 
the  world,  and  that  New  York  has  re- 
placed London  as  the  international  trade 
metropolis.  Most  of  the  English  domin- 
ions and  colonies  are  now  in  the  main 
clearing  their  American  purchases 
through  New  York. 

I  take  considerable  pride  in  the  fact 
that  I  was  the  author  of  the  forcign- 
trade-zone  bill,  and  naturally  there  grav- 
itates to  my  office  many  communications 
from  various  parts  cf  the  country.  The'^-e 
communications  indicate  considerable 
growing  interest  in  the  idea  of  free  ports, 
especially  along  the  Gulf  region. 

Officials  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
Board  inform  me  that  it  is  the  studied 
purpose  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Board 
to  have  established  as  soon  as  possible 
a  free  port  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  in- 
crease and  make  easier  the  flow  of  for- 
eign commerce  to  the  Gulf  region.  In 
fact,  indications  are  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  will  seek  legislation 
permitting  the  Federal  Government  to 
go  into  the  Gulf  region  and  to  set  up  its 
own  free  port  unless  local  commercial 
interests  make  suitable  application  to  the 
foreign-trade  zone  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  free  pert.  I  am 
reliably  informed  that  local  interest  in 
the  cities  bordermg  the  Gulf  arfe  now 
awakened  to  the  worthwhilene.ss  cf  a 
free  port  and  have  made  considerable  in- 
quiries at  Washington  evidencing  a  de- 
termination to  establish  such  a  free  port 
at  Galveston.  Houston,  New  Orleans. 
Pensacola.  or  Tampa. 

I  would  be  most  happy  to  see  free  ports 
established  at  all  these  harbors,  on  con- 
dition, of  course,  that  proper  showing  of 
financial  strength  and  administrative 
ability  are  shown.  However,  it  seems 
quite  evident  that  one  or  more  free  ports 
will  be  established  in  these  cities  in  the 
not  far  distant  future. 

Under  the  Celler  Act.  the  foreign  trade 
zone,  be  it  remembered,  is  an  enclosed, 
policed,  segregated  area  to  which  foreign 
merchandise  may  be  bi-ought,  stored,  re- 
furbished, assorted,  repacked,  manipu- 
lated, relabeled,  or  retransshipped  and 
reexported,  with  minimum  of  custom 
supervision. 

The  establishment  of  free  ports  is  a 
part  and  parcel  of  oUr  foreign  policy. 
Under  Secretary  of  Si  ate  Sumner  Welles 
at  the  recent  Pan-American  Conference 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  sponsored  and  had 
adopted  a  resolution  encoui aging  the 
establishment  of  free  ports  in  every  pan- 
American  country.  And  in  furtherance 
of  our  gocd  neighbor  policy  with  South 
and  Central  America,  he  offered  to  have 
passed  another  resolution  wherein  the 
United  Slates  agreed  to  finance  the 
establishment  of  free  ports  anywhere  in 
South  and  Central  America. 

The  success  of  the  idea  of  a  free  port 
in  the  United  States  has  been  made  possi- 
ble through  the  wisdom  and   foresight 


of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Jesse  Jones, 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Wayne  C. 
Taylor,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  For- 
eign Trade  Zone  Board,  Thomas  E.  Lyons, 
and  South  Trimble,  Jr.,  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  Commecce.  These 
gentlemen  have  ever  been  cooperative 
and  willing  to  render  every  possible 
assistance  to  the  successful  operation  of 
the  free  port  of  New  York.  Such  suc- 
cessful operation  likewise  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  ingenuity, 
resourcefulness,  and  the  excellent  ad- 
ministrative ability  of  Harry  C.  Shanks 
who  is  the  agent  in  the  city  of  New  York 
for  the  zone. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress of  the  Honorable  Wayne  Chatfield- 
Taylor,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
befoie  the  luncheon  of  the  second  annual 
Inter-American  Conference  for  Pan- 
American  Df.y  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  April  14.  1942: 

AFTER  RIO? 

In  discussing  with  you  the  Rio  Conference. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  recapture  the  spirit 
which  permeated  that  beautiful  city.  The  en- 
thusia.sm  of  tlie  crowds,  the  intense  sincerity 
and  activity  of  the  delegates,  the  eloquence  of 
some  of  the  speakers  are  to  me  unforgettable. 
However.  I  know  that  most  of  you  here  have 
heard  of  these  matters  at  first  hand  or  you 
have  read  ably  written  accounts  of  the  day- 
to-day  proceedings. 

But  before  I  comment  on  some  of  the  more 
significant  aspects  which  are  expressed  in  the 
so-called  economic  resolutions,  I  would  like 
to  remove  from  your  minds  any  impression 
that  Rio  was  the  scene  of  a  titanic  struggle 
between  opposing  forces  in  this  hemisphere. 
There  was  no  diplomatic  victory  cr  defeat  for 
any  nation  which  was  represented  at  Rio.  but 
there  was  a  major  victory  over  the  Axis  Powers, 
a  political  victory  which  cemented  the  founda- 
tions for  military  victory.  There  were  minor 
differences  of  opinion,  to  be  sure,  as  to  meth- 
ods, timing,  and  other  details  as  to  how  the 
political,  moral,  economic,  and  military  re- 
sources of  the  American  Republics  could  be 
most  effectively  mobilized.  Public  opinion  in 
some  countries  was  more  united,  in  others 
local  political  factors  were  given  maximum 
consideration,  but  during  the  entire  confer- 
ence there  was  no  suggestion  that  the  Axis 
Powers  might  be  in  the  right  or  that  any 
American  Republic  would  consider  participat- 
ing actively  in  the  A::is  movement.  Every 
public  utterance  and  every  private  discussion 
emphasized  democracy,  freedom,  and  coop- 
eration. Over  and  over  again,  and  with  even 
stronger  emphasis,  totalitarianism,  domina- 
tion, and  force  were  rejected. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  you  can  readily 
realize  how  easy  it  was  to  proceed  with  de- 
tailed discussion  of  ways  and  means  of  coop- 
eration. You  can  understand  the  eagerness 
with  which  complicated  resolutions  dealing 
with  economic  mobilization  were  analyzed 
and  whipped  into  shape. 

The  work  of  the  conference  Itself  wab 
handled  by  two  committees;  the  first  coni- 
mittee  considered  resolutions  affecting  po- 
litical action  and  the  second  committee 
treated  with  resolutions  in  the  economic 
field.  Even  in  peaceful  times  it  is  difficult 
to  establish  a  precise  distinction  between 
these  two  fields  a.id  in  periods  of  stress  the 
lines  tend  to  disappear  completely.  There- 
fore, at  Rio  some  resolutions  which  might 
be  considered  preponderately  political  in 
character  were  assigned  to  the  economic 
committee,  and  vice  versa.  Some  resolu- 
tions dealt  with  immediate  matters  of  far 
reaching  importance,  positive  acts  which  told 


the  world  clearly  how  completely  the  Amer- 
ican Republics  repudiated  the  Axis  doctrines. 
Breaking  of  diplomatic  relations,  severance 
of  all  commercial  anc"  financial  relations,  en- 
dorsement of  the  United  Nations  program, 
control  of  subversive  activities,  control  of 
air  transportation  and  telecommunications 
fall  naturally  into  this  immediate  action 
group. 

Other  resolutions  covered  the  futtire.  the 
statements  of  policy  were  Just  as  definite  as 
those  contained  In  the  positive  immediate 
sction  group,  but  the  work  required  to  bring 
these  policies  into  actual  being  is  of  a  differ- 
ent character.  Most  of  these  resolutions  fall 
generally  In  the  economic  group  and  were 
handled  by  the  economic  committee. 

These  economic  resolutions  form  the  blue- 
print for  our  future,  they  answer  the  ques- 
tion: Where  do  we  go  from  Rio? 

Partly  because  I  hope  that  every  person 
in  this  audience  has  read  or  will  read,  the 
full  text  of  these  resolutions,  and  partly  be- 
cause I  wish  to  report  to  you  what  has  been 
done  after  Rio.  I  will  not  comment  in  detail 
on  the  resolutions  themselves.  But  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  they  outline  a  program  of 
complete  mobilization  of  the  economic  re- 
sources of  all  the  American  Republics,  and 
that  they  describe  methods  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  economic  cooperation  which 
not  only  will  serve  the  needs  of  war  but  also 
will  form  the  basis  for  a  lasting  peace.  They 
toucli  all  phases  of  a  program  which  is 
founded  on  maximum  production.  Improved 
living  standards,  improved  health,  modern 
transportation,  modern  finance.  The  ideas 
and  the  ideals  are  all  there,  some  of  them 
are  unorthodox,  some  of  them  cut  across 
academic  economic  theories,  but  you  will  find 
vision  in  them  and  the  desire  for  something 
better,  sopiething  on  which  to  build — some- 
thing good  for  this  hemisphere — something 
good  for  us^— and  something  on  which  the 
world  can  build  when  the  tides  of  war  roil 
back. 

I  can  almost  hear  some  of  you  asking  the 
questions  which  I  constantly  ask  myself, 
such  as:  "Rio  was  2'2  months  ago;  how  much 
actually  has  been  accomplished?"  This 
should  be  a  period  of  searching  questions 
and  simple  answers.  To  this  specific  ques- 
tion I  would  answer:  "Much  has  been  accom- 
plished, but  it  is  not  enough." 

Since  Rio,  far-reaching  agreements  have 
been  made  with  Brazil,  with  Mexico,  with 
Ecuador;  the  Peruvian  Minister  of  Finance 
Is  now  in  this  country  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  to  implement  the  Rio  resolutions. 
The  President  of  Haiti  is  here  on  a  similar 
mission.  Daily  discussions  are  taking  place 
in  the  capitals  of  the  other  American  Repub- 
lics. The  staffs  of  our  foreign  missions  have 
been  augmented  and  strengthened  to  deal 
with  these  new  questions.  Technical  mis- 
sions have  been  organized  to  help  solve  spe- 
cial problems.  Generous  credits  have  bs^'en 
approved  in  order  to  remove  any  financial 
barriers  wh;ch  might  have  stood  in  the  way 
cf  Immediate  approval  of  urgent  projects. 
Many  offices  In  Washington  are  filled  with 
men  and  women  who  are  devoting  their 
energies  to  solving  these  problems,  and  re- 
ports from  the  capitals  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can Republics  shcv/  us  that  similar  groups  are 
working  on  these  common  questions,  and  are 
I  setting  up  organizations  which  can  deal  ef- 
I  fectively  with  the  organizations  of  other 
nations.  The  list  of  individual  actions  is 
Impressive  and  indicates  clearly  that  each 
American  Republic  In  Its  own  way  Is  making, 
or  wishes  to  make  its  contribution.  Organ- 
ization Is  proceeding,  not  uniformly  it  Is 
true,  but  no  country  In  this  hemisphere  has 
failed  to  take  certain  steps  which  Implement 
the  Rio  resolutions.  The  will  Is  certainly 
present,  the  raw  materials  are  there,  but  one 
major  stumbling  block  appears  to  a  gre.nter 
or  less  degree  m  every  discussion.  This 
stumbling  block  Is  transportation.  Trans- 
portation is  the  key  to  Pan  America.  It  Is  the 
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key   to   victory.     Production    Wiiii  uc    trans- 
portation Is  either  impossible  or  meaningless. 

One  of  the  moet  important  ol  the  R!o 
resoiutioas  dealt  with  transport  ition:  in 
fact,    every   phase   of   transp'      >  It    Is 

T -■-■'.  for  us  in  the  United  Staic^  u  visualize 
u  A  r!d  without  too  much  trans  Dortation, 
where  the  respective  claims  of  railro  ids,  high- 
ways, rivers,  airways,  and  shtppiii^  compa- 
nies of  our  own  and  other  nations  lo  not  fill 
the  air  with  competitive  cries  Nevertheless 
we  now  live  In  such  a  world,  and  anleas  we 
■olve  the  problem  of  transportation  for  our- 
Pt>\yf  and  for  our  friends  in  this  hemisphere, 
the  future  will  be  indeed  dlMual  We  shall 
•olve  this  problem.  You  In  Calif  mUa  are 
helping  to  solve  It  You  are  build  ng  ahlpa 
Tou  are  bulldlnit  pUnre  Let  noth  n(i  stand 
In  the  way  Bis  ihinRi  are  j-our  heritage. 
Bt«  fhipa  nnd  big  plnnes  are  now  your  ape- 
rtal  R».<iignmrnts  But  while  you  tre  doing 
the»o  ihinRS.  other  men  nnd  '^  m  Cali- 

fornia, men  and  women  in  c-  .  uea  and 
in  other  lands  must  hoard  nnd  piu'ect  the 
lran»port«Uon  which  now  ex*"  1 '  "y  must 
ImproYlee    ways   of    getting    <    •.  to    the 

ports  They  mvist  eccnomt7c  on  btcel  and 
aluminum  and  rubber  so  thut  you  can  have 
theee  materials  for  the  big  ships  ai  d  the  b  g 
planes  They  must  establish  in  tlieir  minds 
the  simple  rule — the  maximum  In  transpor- 
tation for  the  minimum  in  scarce  materials. 

This  is  a  hard  rule,  but  when  ^.e  under- 
stand it  and  when  we  apply  it  we  hall  have 
the  answer.  Transportation  at  on;  extreme 
starts  with  men's  hands  and  men's  baclis 
and  ends  with  big  transport  planes,  every 
means  in  between  these  extremes  must  be 
utilized.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  per- 
fection or  for  the  reopening  of  r(  utes  now 
c.  -•  •  We  must  regain  the  spl:  it  of  In- 
pciiu.iy  which  made  this  country  We  must 
foitei  specialization  and  perfection.  In 
trartsportatioT  Improvisation  and  ingenuity 
will  find  rich  rewards.  The  other  American 
Republics  understand  the  iron  rul<  of  trans- 
portation far  better  than  we  do  possibly. 
because  they  have  never  been  surf  'ited  with 
transportation.  They  also  know  t  lat  to  de- 
velop the  transportation  which  wil  serve  the 
production  which  we  so  vitally  leed  they 
must  have  our  help,  our  help  In  scarce  ma- 
terials, our  help  in  technical  i  ur  help 
In  organization.  In  other  ■>  ■  '  -ey  will 
make  great  contributions  to  our  common 
cause  They  will  build  and  man  the  small 
ships,  the  sailing  ships  wh;ch  wi  1  ply  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexi:o  T^ey 
will  build  the  roads  which  will  link  the 
Americas.  They  will  make  their  rivers  great 
arteries  of  supply,  on  which  anytri'ri?  that 
floats  will  carry  the  materials  for  ;  r  :  .'.ion. 
They  will  build  the  airfields  and  uk'  airways 
wh'ch  will  serve  the  airplanes;  the  airplanes 
will  carry  the  urgent  cargcuM.  the  air- 
j  -  which  we  Will  furnish  Tlie  •  will  man 
the  railroads  and  make  every  rail  and  every 
piece  of  railroad  equipment  whicl  we  send 
them  to  do  double  duty.  Their  ccnirlbutlons 
will  be  the  really  great  ones;  if  we  i  an  match 
them  we  need  noc  fear  the  outco  ne  of  the 
batUe  of  transportation. 

There  are  other  significant  signs  all  of 
which  point  to  closer  inter-Amer  can  rela- 
tions, o  a  better  understandins;  of  *hat  war- 
time transportation  means.  Thev  may  ap- 
p?ar  insigniflcant  against  the  .  ,r  ;  back- 
ground of  total  war  but  their  ..  .  itive 
effect  cannot  be  ignored  Shor  enmg  of 
routes,  better  utilization  of  storage  facilities. 
speed  of  loading  and  unloading  aie  all  part 
of  the  picture.  I:,  ^r^rching  for  ways  and 
means  of  this  c!.a:a  *•  .'■  we  m  Wa=hington 
were  again  impressed  by  the  ;  -  Jbi/.'s  of 
fi'reisn  trade  zones  One  r-f  :;,'  '■  f  ■""  ■<:^  "*n 
fic"-=  :n  the  field  nt  •  r-..-;i  ':.i-i  -Aa-  'r.e 
e-' 1  ",:£hment  cf  a  Icrf^.^  .  "  ci-  /■  :.-  on 
S-a->  :\  Ijland  in  1937  T':  -  -;.'-  r  -1  r-  i  the 
leg.sia'.ri  w'r.'rh  made  this  del-. ;,.  pn>  :.: 
possible  r..',d  h.iced  tl-jat  in  additTi  •>:  Sew 
York,  other  zones  WMUid  be  ■    -..i';:.-!:.?;! 
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cially  in  regions  where  Inter-Amertcan  trade 
could  be  most  efficiently  handled.  Naturally, 
a  foreign  trade  zone  should  be  located  where 
the  goods  which  pass  through  It  Into  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  can  readily  move  into 
a  major  artery  of  our  internal  transportation 
system.  In  our  opinion,  foreign  trade  zones 
are  not  competitive  with  each  other  If  the 
zones  are  located  at  points  which  represent 
gateways  to  natural  or  existing  transporta- 
tion systems. 

The  Impact  of  war  not  only  disrupted  our 
existing  sources  of  supply  but  forced  a  re- 
routing of  much  cf  our  ocean  shipping. 
Central  and  South  America  became  primary 
sources  of  supply  and  our  ports  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  took  on  new  •Igniflcurce.  and  with 
some  proCdlng  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Commer>'e  our  Gulf  ports  renewed  their 
dormant  Interest  In  foreign  irnde  tones.  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  repoit  to  you  that  we 
are  now  actively  considering  appllcntloni 
which  will  establish  thos«'  useful  fncllittea 
at  the  gateways  to  three  mnjor  Internal 
transportation  systems.  California  mlaht 
well  follow  the  example  of  Florida,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas.  1  believe  that  you  will  find  much 
in  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Act  that  will  inter- 
est you,  While  events  In  the  Far  East  and 
on  cur  Atlantic  seaboard  furnished  the  stim- 
ulus for  the  Gulf  ports,  the  links  with  our 
southern  neighbors  which  are  now  being 
formed  will  be  so  strong  that  no  post-war 
readjustments  will   sever  them. 

The  necessities  of  war  transportation  will 
force  these  and  other  logical  developments.  ^ 
but  the  relation.«hips  which  war  will  develop 
will  last  long  after  even  the  causes  of  this 
war  have  become  hazy. 

What.  then,  are  the  truly  significant  con- 
victions of  Rio  which  point  the  way  to  the 
future?  I  would  mention,  first,  the  emphasis 
on  cooperative  action,  action  by  freemen 
Joined  together  In  a  common  purpose.  You 
will  find  no  words  which  mean  exploitation, 
no  words  which  can  be  stretched  to  say  con- 
cession. But  you  will  find  many  phrases 
which  will  give  you  the  vision  of  freemen 
working  together,  of  free  nations  pooling 
their  skills  and  their  resources.  Our  neigh- 
bors say  these  things  better  than  we  do.  I 
often  feel  that  they  think  more  clearly  than 
we  do.  Clarity  of  expression,  clarity  of 
thought,  and  clarity  of  purpose  are  almost 
synonymous.  Some  of  the  legalistic  gibber- 
ish which  marks  many  of  our  own  discus- 
sions of  public  affairs  and  which  appears  in 
much  of  our  legislation  would  not  only  be 
out  of  place  at  a  pan-American  conference: 
It  would  be  politely  but  flrnvly  dropped  at 
the  first  redrafting  meeting.  Let  there  be 
no  mistake  about  it.  the  days  of  exploitation 
and  concessions  are  over;  they  pass  un- 
mourned.  They  have  been  succeeded  by  the 
days  of  cooperation  and  development,  by  the 
days  in  which  strong  democratic  governments 
will  make  lasting  agreements  which  will  de- 
fine the  paths  where  the  individual  Initiative 
of  their  clti7ens  can  be  most  effective,  where 
capital,  in  the  form  of  goods,  services,  and 
skills,  can  be  the  most  productive  lor  the 
common  good. 

This  conception  Is  no  new  '•ism,"  unless 
you  care  to  call  it  pan-Americanism.  No  one 
at  Rio  tried  to  give  It  a  name.  Let's  not  dim 
the  vision  by  tagging  it  with  some  technical 
monstrosity.  Let's  not  handicap  the  devel- 
opment by  trying  to  make  it  conform  to  some 
economic  the<jry  which  may  have  explained 
the  political  and  economic  behavior  of  Isa- 
bella, of  Spain,  or  of  Catherine  the  Great, 
of  Russia 

The  last  expression  of  the  resolve  of  Rio, 
the  final  basic  purpose  of  the  delegates, 
which  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  was 
the  desire  for  permanence.  Permanence  In 
their  minds  did  not  mean  security;  far  from 
it;  they  had  n-ally  discarded  any  ideas  that 
sfu !•:';.  A,  as  possible  as  long  as  the  menace 
cf  -he  A.X.5  WHS  at  large.  No;  permanence 
rr»eant  to  them  that  the  solemn  undertakings 
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contained'  In  the  resolutions  would  grow 
rapidly  into  actuality  and  would  remain  as 
the  fundamentals  of  our  economic  associa- 
tion long  after  the  emergency  itself  had 
passed.  You  might  say  that  they  wished  to 
protect  social  gains;  you  might  also  say  that 
they  felt  that  a  common  pan-American  eco- 
nomic policy  offered  the  best  protection 
against  future  trade  wars.  Some  of  these 
factors  were  in  their  minds,  but  there  was 
far  more:  There  was  that  fundamental  de- 
sire for  something  better  which  I  mentioned 
earlier — something  which  could  point  the 
way  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Again  I  find 
that  one  of  the  truly  groat  men  of  our  fen- 
eration, one  of  the  new  leaders  of  pan-Amer- 
ica, has  expressed  this  basic  purpose  far 
better  than  i  can;  better  even  tl-.an  the  sim- 
ple langUAge  of  the  reaolutlun."  themselves. 
I  quote  Dr.  Bzequtel  PndlUa,  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico: 

"We  had  need  of  such  things  as  cadmium, 
molybdenum,  and  other  strategic  materials 
for  war.  but  there  I-  one  other  product  that 
wc  must  not  overlook— freeman  In  AraerlcB, 
on  wha««e  brow  shall  shine  the  dignity  of  his 
manhood;  mnn,  the  consumer,  the  soldier, 
the  custodian  of  liberty 

"We  must  efface  the  very  last  stain  of 
slavery  on  this  Ameilcan  Continent.  Just  as 
we  must  tear  down  the  opprobrious  gates  of 
the  Guiana  prisons,  for  to  this  continent  only 
men  who  seek  liberty  may  come.  In  the 
same  manner  we  must  do  away  with  economic 
servitude  by  promotlnij  production  free  from 
slave  competition  In  other  regions  of  the 
earth. 

"If  we  can  succeed  by  our  own  production 
In  bestowing  an  existence  measuring  up  to 
the  standards  set  by  the  dignity  of  man 
on  the  workers  of  the  Americas;  if  what  we 
advocate  is  not  self-sufficiency  but  only  that 
In  commercial  Interchange  such  products  be 
sold  only  to  nations  where  salaries  worthy 
of  men  and  not  starvation  wages  prevail;  If 
we  can,  by  means  cf  the  exchange  of  our 
wealth  and  work,  uplift  and  dignify  the  life 
of  man  In  the  Americas;  then,  how  giand 
would  this  Pan  American  Union  become,  how 
ethically  magn.flcerl,  how  crystal  clear,  how 
strong,  to  win  the  support  of  all  the  masses 
of  the  Americas." 
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F- =N  HlR-^AN  p.  KOPPLEMANN 

.  .    .  .  ■.'. :,  i\  ;  .V  ;.  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1942 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  transcript  of  a  radio 
Interview  in  which  I  participated  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  last  Sunday.  April  19. 

My  Interrogator  was  Jack  Zaiman, 
United  Press  reporter  and  a  radio  com- 
mentator of  station  WDRC  in  Hartford. 

The  discussion  centered  around  war 
developments  on  the  home  front. 

Mr.  Zaiuan.  Congressman  Koppleman,  at 
the  very  hour  you  and  I  were  broadcasting 
our  last  program,  the  most  momentous  event 
In  our  history  was  occiirring. 

Mr  KOPPLEMANN  Yes,  indeed.  Jack.  That 
was  on  December  7. 

Mr.  Zaiman.  In  our  closing  discussion  you 
all  but  predicted  Pearl  Harbor. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Oh.  not  exactly.  I  never 
dreamed  that  war  with  Japan  already  had 
started,  and  in  that  particular  way.    I  was 
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naive  enough  to  believe  that  Xlieie  would  be 
a  formal  break  in  relations  first. 

Mr  Zaiman.  Just  the  same,  you  pretty 
nearly  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

Mr  KOPPLEMANN.  Well.  I've  been  watch- 
ing Japan  closely  for  a  long  time.  You  know, 
It  was  5  years  ago  this  month  that  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  embargo  shipments  of  scrap 
to  Japan. 

Mr  Zaiman.  You  couldn't  get  anyone  ex- 
cited about  your  bill  then,  could  yoti? 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN  Some  people  were  Many 
agiecd  with  mc  that  we  were  feeding  Japan's 
war  machine,  and  that  our  scrap  Iron  would 
some  day  kill  our  own  boys 
Mr  Zmman  Ye.*?  What  happened? 
Mr  Ko^PLEM.^NN  Oh,  I  got  a  hearing  on 
the  bill,  but  I  was  asked  If  I  wanted  to  go  to 
war  with  Japan.  The  Scrap  Iron  In.stltute 
of  Ameiicn.  with  all  Its  forces,  was  lobbying 
against  my  bill.    There  were  others,  too 

Mr  Zaiman,  Couldn't  they  see  the  hnnd- 
writing  on  the  wall? 

Ml'  KOPPLEMANN  It's  the  old  story,  Jack. 
A  great  many  people  were  making  money 
out  of  Japan's  war. 

Mr.  Zaiman  Well,  there's  no  point  In  cry- 
ing over  spilled  milk.  We're  in  it  up  to  our 
necks,  and  we've  got  a  Job  to  do. 

Mr  KOPPLEMANN  R  ght.  It  has  taken  us 
a  long  time  to  get  going. 

Mr.  Zaiman  And  we're  not  doing  enough 
yet. 

Mr  KOPPLEMANN  I  agree  with  you.  For  3 
years  we  were  warned,  but  we  didn't  listen. 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Hitler  and  Mr  Hiro- 
hlto  declared  war  on  us  before  we  were  ready. 
Mr  Za-man  But  what  about  the  last  four 
and  a  half  months,  since  Pearl  Harbor? 

Mr  KOPPLEMANN  We've  been  moving  faster, 
though  stiU  too  slowly.  But  bear  in  mind 
that  we  have  to  conduct  this  war  on  many 
fronts — away  from  home  and  right  here  at 
home     The  enemy  is  everywhere. 

Mr.  Zaiman  Here  at  home — you  mean  a 
fifth  column? 

Mr   KOPPLEMANN.  Definitely. 
Mr.    Zaiman    Aren't    spies    and    saboteurs 
mostly  newspaper  talk? 

M  KOPPLEMANN  Of  course,  not.  There  is 
sabotage  in  many  of  the  fires,  explosions,  and 
accidents  at  defense  plants.  I  still  think  the 
Normandle  was  sabotage.  Perhaps  even  more 
important,  public  morale  is  being  sabotaged. 
A  great  deal  of  the  discouragement  you  hear 
is  dfllberately  fomented.  So  is  this  knocking 
of  our  allie.e  and  of  our  conduct  of  the  war. 
That's  all  Goebbel'."  work  even  thnieh  mar.v 
persons  who  fpre.'id  th;^  ^or^  of  tl;  •  e  ..  '!i  t 
realize  that  their  gossip  was  boru  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  Zaiman.  You  can't  blame  people,  can 
you,  for  getting  discouraged  when  we  keep 
having  defeats? 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  The  point  I  make  Is  that 
fifth  and  sixth  columnists  aggravate  that  dis- 
couragement.   Every  once  in  a  while  there's  a 
'Ki  '  n  public  cliuui  :     Wlvre  are  our  ships? 
\\  ;    ;i   are  cur  pL.:  Wi.ne  are  our  men? 

We  can't  give  the  answers  because  that's  what 
Hitler  wants  to  know.  So  we  have  to  keep 
quiet  until  our  troops  and  equipment  arrive 
safely.  The  people  who  listen  to  this  poi.son 
and  repeat  it  don't  stop  to  study  the  map; 
otherwise  they  would  know  that  it  takes  2 
months  for  our  men  and  supplies  to  reach 
the  fighting  zones.  Assembly  and  prepara- 
tion take  3  or  4  weeks.  It  takes  a  month 
for  one  convoy  to  reach  Australia.  Can  you 
imagine.  Jack,  what  it  would  be  worth  to  an 
enemy  sub  to  get  word  in  advance  that  a 
shipment  of  our  troops  was  leaving  on  a  cer- 
tain day?  We  can't  afford  to  pull  any  Wheel- 
ers In  this  war,  even  to  satisfy  the  doubting 
Thomases. 

Mr.  Zaiman.  What's  being  done  about  this 
poison? 

Mr.  Kopp'.emann  Plenty.  A  grand  Jury 
In  Washington  is  investigating  writers  and 
editors  who  spread  the  enemy's  propaganda 
In  their  sheets.  I  don't  know  how  much  you 
are  getting  of  the  grand  Jury  proceedings  in 
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the  k>cal  p:c.->6 — but  it's  national  news  of 
prime  importance  in  Washington;  all  the 
papers  carry  it  on  the  front  page. 

Mr.  Zaiman  Whv  aren't  these  sheets  pro- 
hibited? 

Mr.  KoppLE.M.\.\.N'  I:,  the  last  ui*.!^.  a  few 
have  been  stopped  But  our  Constitution 
guarantees  a  free  press,  so  they  must  be 
proven  seditious  first  So  we  still  have  papers 
publishing  things,  and  people  saying  things, 
that  the  Germans  seize  gleefully  and  rebroad- 
cast  throughout  the  world 

Mr  Zaiman  Do  you  get  much  complaint 
because  of  rationing? 

Mr  KOPPLEMANN  Not  an  awful  lot  B\n 
there  are  seme  people  resentful  because  of 
tires,  sugar,  and  gasoline  Right  here  In  Hart- 
lord  a  tew  weeks  sgo,  some  folks  were  com- 
plninlng  to  me  that  they  wouldnt  be  able 
to  get  gasoline  and  tire?  to  travel  to  the  sen- 
shore  this  summer  A  fellow  wrote  me  that 
he  didn't  eee  any  sen^e  in  having  to  give  an 
empty  toothpaste  tube  In  order  to  buy  an- 
other. Another  fellow  w  complaining 
about  the  ban  on  trousti  ivi;!-. 

Mr.  Zaiman    Sounds  like  small  stuff. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN  It  IS  Miwt  people  real- 
ize that  the  Government  doesn't  relish  order- 
ing them  to  curtail.  It's  all  done  for  our 
safety  But  there  are  some  who  deliberately 
or  Innocently  crab. 

Mr  Zaiman.  Congressman,  Is  there  really 
a  sugar  ."shortage? 

Mr  KOPPLEMANN  It  Isn't  so  much  a  sugar 
shortage  as  a  shipping  shortage.  There  would 
be  ample  sugar  if  we  could  bring  it  here  But 
we  need  ships  for  more  important  things 
than  to  bring  sugar  here  for  you  and  me  to 
put  in  our  coffee  And  what  we  can  trans- 
port, we  have  to  shatr  with  our  Allies.  I  wish 
these  grumblers  would  only  stop  to  think  of 
the  fix  we'd  bo  in  if  our  Allies  stopped  fight- 
ing and  we  were  left  to  face  the  brunt  of 
battle  ourselves.  You  know,  some  people 
would  rather  we'd  lose  the  war  by  ourselves 
than  win  with  our  Allies,  because  they  don't 
like  them 

Mr.  Zaiman  Perhaps  we  need  a  few  bomb- 
ings. It  might  wake  people  up.  If  they  saw 
with  their  own  eyes  some  of  the  suffering 
our   ^llle";  are  pcing  through. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  It  would,  but  It's  too 
harsh.  The  American  people  shouldn't  need 
that.  Twenty-five  years  ago  very  few  people 
had   automobilos    or    el^r^rnrv       \V  <     wijked 

piir    Wi  rK    b'.    hand.     It 

■  r.  t  agaiti. 

;  I'.ear  from  people  who 

M:    ;:   I    : ;    .   nn    Yes;  very  often. 

M  Za::.i,'^n  Do(  i\:e  crabbing  ccme  fror.. 
ptup.c  v.;,i  .,:•  <  t  {)osed  to  the  administra- 
tion? 

M.  KuF!•l.t,M^^.^■  Well,  let's  put  It  this 
\»,.i .  Mjst  ul  :lit-  I  r.itib.ag  comes  from  people 
wlio,  ever  sinci.'  Munich,  have  been  urging 
Congress  to  stop  or  slow  up  any  American 
effort  to  defeat  the  Axis. 

Mr.  Zaiman.  Tell  me,  is  Congress  going  to 
do  something  about  huge  war  profits? 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  If  I  had  my  way,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  war  profits  at  all. 

M;    Z-:-.;a.n    N'o  profits  at  all  on  war? 

A^:  K'  i . .  i  ..ANN.  No.  Normal  profits;  yes. 
Nobody  minds  ordinary  normal  profits.  It's 
this  highjacking  of  the  Government  that 
hurts  public  morale. 

Mr.  Zaiman.  Would  the  solution  be  for  the 
Government  to  take  over  all  war  production? 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN  That's  almost  dlctatcr- 
Bbip,  and  we  are  fighting  against  that  Don't 
condemn  all  industrialists.  It's  the  old  story 
of  one  bad  egg  spoiling  a  dozen.  Too  many 
contractors  can't  get  away  from  the  idea  that 
the  Government,  and  that  means  the  tax- 
payers, is  easy  pickings,  and  the  idea  is  to 
grab  all  they  can.  Here's  an  instance:  A 
small  manufacturer  wrote  me  last  week  that 
he  was  In  line  for  a  war  contract,  which  he 
had  figured  at  a  5-percent  profit.    He  asked 
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hi?  biink  for  a  loan  to  finance  the   1< 
was  rejected.    The  bank  told  him  he  ♦  ; 

too  closely  on  profits,  that  he  should  have 
figured  a  20-percent  profit  instead  of  6. 
In  the  meantime,  his  plant  has  been  closed 
down  lor  some  weeks  Yet  all  he  wants  Is 
enough  busineee  to  keep  going  He  doesn't 
want  tr  r  '  -t-'-  rr,  '^e  war 

Mr.  /a  M^N  M:  K'lppiemann.  for  years 
you've  bten  trying  to  get  laws  to  help  the 
small  manulactuif  rs  and  buslnc'^men. 
That's  ru,;.:   --iv   ■•  ';r  :illey. 

Mr  Koi  Fi.iJ>i.v:^N.  it's  ancient  hi.«u.r\  with 
me  Eight  years  ago  I  got  fuch  a  law  passed. 
Unfortunately    ,To';.m>  J>  :  <  -   :  t  control  of  It. 
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Is  that  so? 
>ure;  that  s  one  reasoA 
:.■::  I  (it  -it.  the  monlbs 
;  t.>:is«  i't  .  ;'ie  are  sabo- 
teurs. M  ^f  if  them  get  only  a  dollar  a  year 
from  tiu  G  nernment.  but  they  still  get  their 
full  salarKs  from  their  industries. 

?,!-    7\;-;'\     Why  are  they  kept? 

M:  K  pii.^NiANN.  To  use  Donald  Nelson's 
phrase,  "their  heads  have  begun  to  roll,  and 
they'll  contmue  to  roll  until  this  bad  situa- 
tion is  mopped  up,"  Them's  my  sentiments, 
too. 

M*-  Zaiman.  The  Truman  committee  Is  do- 
ing r.  Krrn*  1-b 

^::  KiiiiMVNN  Yes;  It  Is.  And  the  more 
it  expose*  thciie  people,  the  better.  There 
has  been  too  much  of  the  "bufiiness  as  usual" 
attitude  in  high  places.  And  that's  one  of 
our  most  serious  bottlenecks.  It's  respon- 
sible for  the  shortages  in  our  critical  mate- 
rials, in  rubber,  aluminum,  steel,  and  electric 
power. 

Mr.  Zaiman  Electric  power?  Well,  now 
you  are  o;.  ;a.'7..:iar  ground. 
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Mi:>re  <-lf  f' .'': 
r  opposint- 
:npetltlor- 
• ;;:.:  •;.-'::.■->  .•,  f^  aiiead  of 
They're  st.:"  '-pp-  '■■■:,l'  'he  '^'  I.. 
ect,  the  £;.;:":'■;  i)..:Ti  T'V\<.\  i.c'rr 
cut,  81  i(:  "h'-M"  p; '  'Pcts  coulc; 
the  elei.iiiCii>  tlii.1  would  glvt 
and  let  Canada  continue  to  -^ 
print  A  f(  w  weeks  ago  the 
down  n:  ::  p'-rtanl  power  project  In  .*.»..:.- 
sas.  yet  our  w  -  r  i*  :rtlon  Board  Is  con- 
stantly demai::  i.c  .".re  electric  power 

Mr.  Zaiman.  What's  yotir  opinion  of  this 
action  by  the  H-:"^-" 

Mr.  KoppLrv.  ■■  --  Frankly,  I  think  It  ■  ■« 
short-sighted.  But  don't  forget,  there  are 
many  Members  of  Congress  who  are  oppo«*d 
to  public-power  development.  That's  their 
economic  philosophy.  At^-^  there  are  also 
many  Members  of  Con  '  v-  uho  are  Just 
going  along  In  the  war  e:ii>rt.  but  no  more 
than  that  Don't  think  for  a  minute  all  the 
isolation)-^'-  '   i- <    changed 

Mr.  Zai.ma.v  Will  these  isolationists  be 
returned  to  Congress  this  fall? 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN  Let  me  tell  you  this. 
There  are  many  factors  which  govern  an  elec- 
tion. Many  iwDlatlor >  ■-  >»''•  ]■>'•'■''■■■:,  -::.- 
cere.     Others  are  simp  -   'i'  a     «;- 

lea.     The  grand  Jury  In  Washington  * 

exposing  some  of  them,  and  I  am  son  y  .     ^ity 
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that  two  M-rr'-rs  d  CcDgnm  hare  been 
before  tiia:  gracd  Jury  Otliers  hare  been 
meEt;or.e<l  Jack,  doesn't  that  »cur.c  like 
Prance?     I  dcu?::  tl--at  the  i-  ■*ho 

were  Imked  w::h  .Naa  agei.  re- 

tiirced  by  thea'  voters.     But  §tr  j   .ag» 

can  happen      It  s  up  to  the  peop. 

Mr  Zaolm*  Congressman,  cur  tlifce  la 
moTinK  on.  There  are  aereral  questions  I 
Itear  people  aak.  ar.d  J  want  to  aak  ihim  ct 
you. 

Ui  KopnxMA.vw    Go  nght  ahead.  Jarjc 

Mr    Zaimax    Ls  labor  guilty  of 
the  war  effcrf 

Mr    KoppLrMANN      Nonsenae.     Not 
Jong  shot 

Mr.  Zaimak    What  about  the  40-hctir 

Mr    KoFTLiMASs    I  thought  that  w; 
ploded  a  lor.g  time  ago      I  dcn't  know  c 
plant  that  stops  wcrk  after  40  hours. 
I  brought  a  letter  which  I  consider  was 
ten  by  a  real  American.     He  has  workec 
factcrv  all  his  life.     He  raised  a  family 
children      Only  one  was  able  to  go  to  c< 
and    la    working   h;a   way   through      Tis 
what  he  writes; 

"DiAt   CowGKEssMAN ;   Eleven   month 
1l|Mm  the    request   cf  our  employer.s.   vie 
timed  our  working  hours  from  40  pe: 
to  50  per  week      Three  months  ago,  updn 
plea  that  more  working  hours  were  nec^s 
to  win  the  war.  we  decided  to  work  9  he 
Saturdays.     This  brought  us  up  to  a  58|-h 
week 

"We  pledge  our  all.  that  the  prese.it  effort 
ahall  not  be  wasted,  that  our  country  shall 
win  this  war.  and  that  brotherhcodl  not 
greed,  shall  rule  ' 

That.  Jack.  Is  typical  of  the  great  mass 
of  working  people 

Mr    Zaiman    But   people  believe    thajt 
war  is  costing  more  because  of  high  wa( 

Mr    Koppt-EMANN.  WeU.  what  do  you 
by  high   wages?     Of  course,  skilled  w 
are   being  paid  well  because   they  can 
job  better  than  anyone  else  can  do  it 
persons,   who   wer-        .•      t   work    are 
war  plants  new      B  .•    ..;     through  yc 
tory  llsta.     You  will  find  an  astoundi 
centage    of   workers   who   are   getting 
more  than  the  minimum  set  for  their 
try.  and  with  living  costs  up  about 
cent,   with    their    purchases   of    war 
bonds  and  contributions  to  war-relief 
they  have  l;f '>  to  show  for  any  h-.ehtr 

Mr   Zaim'n    B.   the  wav    \!-    K    rr:  ■ 
did  you  knew  tnai  Colts  hri<  oeen  optr 
on    a   Joint   labor-management   plan'' 

Mr   KnppLXjiANN    Yes:  I  do:  and  I  gf^ 
good  reports.     Labor  at  Colt  s  feels  it 
Important  responsibility   to   get  out 
production  humanly  possible.     The  mi 
ment    works   cut    its    problems   with 
sentatives  of  the  workers. 

Mr    Zaiman    Why   wouldn't    ti.  • 
gord  everywhere'' 

Mr    KoppLXMANN    It   would   be. 
proving  that  war  production  is  not  a 
ment    problem   alcne   but    is   the    prcbl^ 
ever>onc  connected  with  the  factory 
think  we  11  see  any  sabotage  at  Colt  = 
workers   aren  t  working  only   for  their 
Evry  worker  feels  he  has  a  definite 
biiity  to  the  company,  which  is  doing  a 
Important  job  for  the  country 

Mr  Zaimaj*  Cor  ::i  what  abcud infla- 

tion''    I  know  yc  .     -  e  a   lot  of  wqrk  en 

that  hcMtecbc 

Mr    KomxMAMN     And  that  Is  a  hea^ia 
We  11  never  have  anything  like  the 
we  had  dtirlng  the  World  War.     The 
control  law  u  helping,  but  other  cont 
BWdcd.  IOC     The  administrauon  is  now 
ing  on  a  comprehensive  prograVn,  whict 
pect  will  soon  be  announced.    It  will  be 
on  our  experience  with   price /control 
and  on  the  experience  of  other jnations  i 
But  you  need  the  strong  Rr:r  /:  .  iw  anc 
ernment  to  prevent  inflat.u.r"^   .a;  u  is 
have  risen  too  high. 
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Mr  Zaiman  And  there's  plenty  of  complaint 
about  that,  tec 

Mr  KopFLXMAi»».  Certainly.  And  still  there 
are  people  who  holler  because  the  Gcvemment 
Is  :.-y;r.g  :o  keep  prices  from  rising.  The  head 
of  a  la.-^e  gr-cery  here  In  Hartford  wired  me 
m  protest  to  any  ceiling  on  retail  prices  He 
wants  to  get  all  the  profit  he  can  and  to  the 
devil  with  anything  or  anyone  else.  I  bet 
your  family  buys  groreries  from  him,  too. 
Mr.  Z-^iMAN  Who  IS  he? 
Mr.  KcPFiEM.^NN.  Never  mind  about  that. 
There  are  lots  like  tim.  They  think  they  re 
the  only  fish  ii.  the  pool.  They  want  the  wax 
conducted  with  bu.siness  as  usual.  If  we 
didn  t  have  laws  and  a  Government  deter- 
mined to  enforce  those  laws,  the  people  would 
have  no  chance  egainst  fel!cws  like  him 

Mr    Zaiman    Congressman,   we    hear   a   let 
from  people  who  res-mt  England. 
Mr.  KOPPLEMANN   In  what  way? 
Mr      Zaiman    Oh.     England     Isnt     doing 
enough      She  expects  everyone  else  to  fight 
her  battle.    You  know,  the  old  stuff. 

Mr  KoppLEMANN  That's  exactly  what  the 
German  propagandists  say.  Certainly  Eng- 
land has  made  mistakes,  mistakes  of  judg- 
ment and  mistakes  of  conduct.  But  the 
Englishmen  responsible  for  those  mistakes 
have  their  counterparts  here  in  America. 
We  too,  have  been  caught  napping  Look 
at  Peart  Harbor  Look  at  the  OflQce  of  Pro- 
duction Management.  And.  Jack,  never  for- 
get that  England  stood  alone  against  the 
Nazis  for  a  solid  year,  from  June  1940  to  June 
1941.  and  all  during  that  year  '  .e  civilized 
world  trembled  lest  England  would  fall.  Who 
sent  a'd  to  Norway.  France.  Belgium.  Hol- 
land, Greece.  Yugoslavia?  Who  died  by  the 
thou-sands  m  Crete,  at  Dunkirk?  Not  we. 
Not  Russia  English  fighters  went  down, 
while  the  doubting  Thomases  here  scoffed. 
And  do  you  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  80 
percent  of  England's  manpower  and  produc- 
tion went  out  of  the  little  island  of  Eng- 
land'' During  her  blackest  months,  it  wasn't 
the  Englis^  who  urged  a  negotiated  peace 
It  was  certain  Americans  who  wanted  the 
English  to  give  up 

Mr  21AIMAN.  What  do  you  think  about 
France'' 

Mr  EoppLEMAKN  Well,  I'm  surprised  that 
France  didn't  give  Germany  total  collabora- 
tion long  ago.  I  think  we  appeased  Vichy 
too  long.  I  hope  we  have  finally  learned  that 
we  cannot  pursue  an  appeasement  policy 
toward  any  unfriendly  nation  any  more  than 
we  can  pursue  a  defensive  policy  against  the 
Axi5. 

Mr.  Zaiman  How  soon  do  you  think  we 
will   take  the  offensive? 

Mr  Koppi^MANN.  Very  soon.  In  fact,  we 
already  have  tried  it.  Of  course.  I  speak  only 
as  a  layman  who  keeps  a  couple  of  maps  in 
front  of  him  all  the  time.  But  mark  this 
down  definitely.  We  are  building  up  for  an 
offensive.  Every  day  counts.  Every  day  for 
production  and  every  day  to  ship  the  men 
and  material  to  where  the  offensives  will  be 
launched 

Mr.  Zaiman  I  note  you  use  the  plural 
"offensives  " 

Mr  KOPPLEMANN.  Yes;  I  do.  Our  planes 
and  men  and  guns  are  going  everywhere  I 
don't  think  I  am  revealing  any  military  se- 
crets In  stating  that  you  will  find  them 
wnerever  a  front  is  being  established.  I 
don't  want  to  go  into  detail. 

Mr  Zaiman.  Naturally  But  It's  hard 
sometimes  for  the  people  back  home  to  un- 
derstand all  that,  unless  they  are  definitely 
told  where  our  men  and  fighting  goods  have 
been  shi^pped. 

Mr.  KoppLEMANN  Then  they  must  have 
faith.  The  men  on  Bataan  had  faith.  They 
fought  for  13  weeks  They  starved  for  half 
that  time.  Their  clothes  were  in  tatters. 
They  were  exhausted  from  lack  of  food  and 
sleep.  But  they  knew  that  the  people  at 
home  hadn't   forgotten   them,  though   they 


received  no  letters.  They  knew  their  Gov- 
ernment hadn't  forgotten  them,  though 
there  were  no  reinforcements  They  alsc^ 
knew  that  every  day  they  held  off  the  enemy 
meant  priceless  time  for  us  to  go  ahead 
They  kept  the  faith. 

Mr.  Zaiman  That's  the  sort  of  faith  that 
gives  the  rest  of  us  courage. 

Mr  Kopplemann  '  And  its  the  sort  of  cour- 
age that  should  give  us  faith.  Our  men 
everywhere  are  showing  it.  Jack,  no  matter 
what  sacrifices  we  civilians  will  be  called 
upon  to  make,  they  will  be  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  sacrifices  oiu  fighting  men  are 
making.  I  can  t  compare  any  taxes  I'll  pay, 
or  any  bonds  111  buy,  or  any  walking  111  do, 
to  what  youll  be  giving  up  when  you  put 
on  the  uniform.  I'm  not  mincing  words. 
War  is  ugly,  but  you  fellows  are  the  ones 
who  are  really  facing  its  ugliness 

Yesterday  I  was  reading  the  Gettysburg 
Address.  Somewhat  under  the  spell  of  Lin- 
coln, I  say  it  is  for  us  here  at  home  to  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  the  work  our  fighting  men 
are  doing,  and  from  them  to  take  Increased 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, so  that  they  will  not  fight  In  vain. 
They  must  always  know  that  back  home, 
every  man,  every  woman,  and  every  child  is 
fighnng  for  them,  not  grudgingly  not  doubt- 
ingly,  but  with  the  fullest  knowledge  that 
our  soldiers  cannot  fight  in  battle  unless  we 
fight  unwaverir.clv  hrre  cr.  the  home  front. 


T^-'    CmU    Intricnistil   Canal   in  the  War 
tttort 


EXTENSION  OF   F:EM,-\RK3 

OF 

HON     OSEPH  J.MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1942 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  foUcwing  address  made 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Eugene  Reybold.  Chief  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army,  at  the 
deoiication  of  the  completion  of  the  In- 
tracoastal  Waterway  into  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.,  on  Saturday,  April  18,  1942: 

This  event,  marking  the  completion  of  the 
Intracoastal  waterway  Into  Corpus  Christi, 
would  be  significant  at  any  time  or  under 
any  circumstances.  Today,  with  the  Nation 
engaged  in  a  war  for  life,  the  event  is  doubly 
significant. 

Standing  here  against  the  background  of 
your  mighty  State,  there  arises  within  me  a 
feeling  of  direct  contact  with  the  sources  of 
American  strength.  Since  leaving  Washing- 
ton 3  days  ago,  travel  has  been  fast,  and 
much  has  been  seen.  During  this  brief  pe- 
riod I  have  inspected  Army  depots,  muni- 
tions plants,  bomber  assembly  plants,  and 
airfields.  Tliey  have  been  memorable  days, 
and  have  left  me  with  the  impression  of 
having  felt  the  puise  and  glimpsed  the  work- 
ing heart  of  the  Nation  at  war  Nowhere  has 
this  impression  be*n  stronger  than  right 
here— d^ep  in  the  heart  of  Texas. 

Against  such  a  background  as  this,  the 
trials  and  discouragement.^,  and  even  the 
military  reverses  of  the  past  few  months, 
stand  revealed  In  true  perspective.  They 
stand  revealed  as  temporary  set-backs  which 
will  be  redeemed  in  overwhelming  measure 
when  the  fujl  resources  of  our  country  are 
translated  into  offensive  war  and  brought  to 
bear  against  cur  enemies 

It  is  a  simple  thing  to  make  that  sweeping 
statement.    But  the  actual  fact— the  actual 
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overwhelming  of  our  enemies — will  be  any- 
thing but  simple.  The  grim  months  Just 
past  have  demonstrated  to  us  their  strength, 
their  ruthlessness.  and  their  determination. 
Months  which  have  brought  us  such  spec- 
tacles as  Japanese  battleships  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  German  submarines  off  the  At- 
lantic coast  have  opened  the  eyes  of  even 
those  who  did  not  care  to  see. 

My  whirlwind  observations  of  the  past  few 
days  '^ave  given  me  strength,  but  we  should 
not  be  led  astray.  Much  remains  to  be  done 
in  our  war  effort.  The  sight  of  Americas 
industrial  prowess,  turning  America's  re- 
sources into  the  tools  of  war  must  not  lead 
us  into  false  conclusions.  There  are  too 
many  Americans  who  harbor  the  Illusion  that, 
in  due  course,  our  factories  and  other  ma- 
terial resources  alone  will  bring  us  victory. 
Against  this  illusion  is  the  somber  fact  that 
modern  war  is  fundamentally  a  matter  of 
men.  The  Germans  and  the  Japs  do  not 
fear  our  factories  as  such.  They  do  fear  the 
tanks  and  planes  produced  by  our  factories — 
but  only  insofar  as  these  implements  are 
expertly  handled  en  the  field  of  battle.  My 
mention  of  tanKs  and  planes  may  itself  be 
misleading  For,  important  as  such  imple- 
ments are  in  modern  war,  the  vast  majority 
of  soldiers  take  the  field,  rifles  In  hand. 
Germany—  the  very  paragon  of  mechanized 
war  in  the  popular  mind — has  a  total  of 
about  300  combat  divisions.  Of  these,  per- 
haps 275  divisions  are  Infantry,  and  only  25 
are  armored 

The  Russians  furnish  a  shining  example 
of  the  point  that  thi.e  war  must  ultimately 
be  fought  and  won  by  men  on  fields  of  bat- 
tle The  Ru.^^ians  have  fought  with  good 
and  ample  equlpment-^but.  in  the  last 
analysis,  it  ha.=  been  tKf>  Russian  soldier 
who  has  saved  the  da>^.  The  Germans  have 
been  brought  up  short  by  Russian  Armies 
composed  of  soldier?  who  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "surrender" — soldiers 
who  fight  to  the  bitter  end  Another  ex- 
ample of  this  indomitable  spirit  has  been 
given  by  our  own  heroic  defenders  of  Bataan 
and  Corregldcr. 

This  war  cannot  b*  w  n  w nhout  hardships 
in  the  field  and  at  home  1  repeat:  Let  no 
one  believe  that  natural  resource^  and  indus- 
trial capacity  are  per  se  a  guaranty  cf  y.c- 
tory.  E;-ery  last  American,  whether  he  is 
tilling  a  field  or  running  a  lathe  or  swinging 
a  crane,  must  be  prepared  for  discomforts 
and  real  sacrifices  With  the  fate  of  the 
Nation  hanging  in  the  balance,  there  can  be 
no  toleration  of  selfishness  There  can  be 
no  business  as  usual,  no  striking  as  usual, 
no  living  as  usual.  E\'ery  right  and  every 
action  of  the  American  citizen  must  be  inte- 
grated Into  the  war  effort.  Does  :•  cr  rle^ 
it  not  contribute  to  the  winning  cf  the  w.t-  ' 
That  must  be  the  criterion  and  let  the  chips 
fall  where  thev  may 

It  IS  M  rrv'.:r.'<  ^aid  t'ca:  wt-'  h:ivp  jn  c  :r. - 
pushed  mucli  n.  :•■  ;:;  'he  tirst  lew  months 
of  this  war  thar:  '.vp  d:f1  iii  the  corresponding 
period  of  World  War  No.  1.  That  is  a  fact — 
it  is  a  glorious  fact.  We  may  be  far  ahead 
of  our  1917  effort — but  we  must  not  forget 
that  our  1942  enemies  are  Infinitely  stronger 
than  those  we  facec  ;:.  1-17  .^t  that  time 
we  faced  no  m.enace  m  the  Poc.fic,  and  our 
Allies  held  a  strong  front  en  the  Continent  of 
Europe.     This  is  not  the  situation  today. 

Incidentally,  one  prime  reason  why  we  have 
accomplished  so  much  in  the  first  few  months 
of  this  war  is  the  superior  condition  of  our 
present  transportation  system.  An  example 
of  this  is  furnished  by  our  ir!ar:d  waterways. 
In  this  respect  the  contra.-^-  between  our 
present  situation  and  the  one  in  which  we 
found  ourselves  in  1917  is  startling.  In  1917 
our  inland  waterways  were  in  t..e  doldrums 
The  canalization  of  the  lower  Ohio  had  not 
begun.  The  canalization  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi was  a  vague  dream  of  th'  future 
The  Missouri  was  stUl  a  wild,  uipuU.L,.i:j;i. 


river.  This  waterway— the  Gulf  Intra- 
coastal—was  Just  beginning  to  take  shape  In 
the  minds  of  farsighted  men  There  was, 
in  short,  no  such  thing  as  a  comprehensive 
system  of  navigable  waterways  available  for 
the  1£U7  war  effort.  Today  the  Nation  is 
reaping  dividends  from  its  inland  waterways. 

Providence  must  have  foreseen  Americas 
present  situation  when  she  gave  us  the  State 
of  Texas  Her  people  alone,  with  their  ma- 
terial resources,  would  be  a  formidable  ele- 
ment in  any  war  machine  Such  names  as 
Houston  and  Crockett  attest  to  that. 

America  has  become  commodity  conscious. 
"Critical  material  "  is  as  much  a  single  word 
as  "dam  Yankee"  was  at  one  time  But 
materials  can  be  critical  for  any  of  various 
reasons.  The  most  publicized  (and  most 
serious)  cases  are  those  in  which  the  critical 
situation  arises  because  we  have  lost  our 
sources  of  supply.  The  best  example  of  this 
is  rubber  When  the  Japanese  moved  into 
Malaya  our  rubber  supply  moved  into  the 
realm  cf  the  ultra  critical. 

And  now,  in  the  great  industrial  centers 
of  the  East,  oil  has  become  a  critical  ma- 
terial. However,  the  case  of  oil  has  little  In 
common  with  the  case  of  rubber  Because  we 
have  Texas  and  her  neighbor  States  we  have 
plenty  of  oil.  Our  difficulty  lies  in  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  our  sources  of  oil  from 
our  centers  of  consumption  Briefly  stated, 
the  problem  is  to  get  the  oil  to  those  centers 
of  consumption  in  adequate  quantities.  It  is 
a  problem  of  transportation. 

Our  transportation  system,  with  all  Its  va5t 
ramifications.  Is  absolutely  vital  to  our  war 
potential.  Involved  in  the  question  are  rail- 
roads, inland  and  coastal  waterways,  ports, 
harbors,  pipe  lines,  and  highways  Some  of 
these  facilities  are  public-owned,  and  some  of 
them  are  private  enterprises.  On  all  of  them, 
in  normal  times,  the  goods  of  commerce  move 
under  a  system  of  free  competition  Now,  all 
at  once  this  vast  system  must  be  directed  to 
a  single  national  goal — the  prosecution  of  the 
war  effort  Every  element  of  the  system  must 
be  integrated  into  the  pattern  as  a  whole. 
If  there  is  a  length  of  pipe  line  which  is  car- 
rying gasoline  west  when  the  war  effort  would 
be  better  served  were  it  to  (  irv  crude  oil 
east,  then  the  indicated  change  must  be  made 
without  regard  to  personal  profits  or  losses. 
Each  element  In  the  system  must  be  used  to 
maximum  extent  and  each  must  be  operated 
V.1-!:    r-i  ix nun.   efSciency. 

.■\  :r.  ini  n:  aeo  I  mentioned  the  .'^peclflc 
problem  of  transporting  oU  of  the  Southwest 
to  the  consuming  centers  of  the  east  and 
northeast.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  tank 
car,  by  ocean-going  tanker,  by  shallow-draft 
barge,  and  by  pipe  line.  Ordinarily,  the 
method  of  transportation  chosen  would  be 
dictated  by  economic  considerations.  If  it 
costs  (as  it  does)  8  mills  per  ton-mile  to 
move  oil  by  rail,  and  1'4  mills  per  ton-mile 
to  move  oil  by  de>  j-t  r  ,n  :>!.kt :  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  mi^.-^t  ou  a  in  move  by  tanker. 
And  if  it  costs  (as  it  does)  3  mills  per  ton- 
mile  to  move  oil  by  pipe  line,  there  never 
u  ill  be  many  pipe  lines  competing  directly 
with  deep-draft  tankers.  Those  are  consid- 
erations which  enter  normal  peacetime  de- 
cisions. Obviously,  they  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count a  situation  which  finds  enemy  sub- 
marines operating  off  the  flanks  of  the  long 
sea  lanes  used  by  the  deep-draft  tankers.  In 
other  words,  normal  peacetime  considerations 
are  for  the  moment  out  of  the  window. 

Transportation  by  shadlow-draft  barge 
brings  us  back  to  the  subject  of  inland 
waterways — and  to  the  artery  which  we  are 
dedicating  today,  this  extension  to  the  Gulf 
Intracoastal  Waterway. 

Speaking  of  inland  waterways,  let  us  di- 
gress for  a  moment  to  comment  on  the 
general  good  fortune  which  has  favored  Amer- 
ica in  this  respect.  What  other  Nation  has 
such  a  combination  as  this:  Coal  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, iron  ore  in  Minnesota,  and  the  Great 


Lakes  m  between?  What  other  nation  Is 
served  through  its  interior  by  such  a  grand 
system  as  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries? Along  the  coasts  of  what  other  na- 
tion could  such  continuous  arteries  as  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  intracoastal  waterways  be 
built?  From  the  standpoint  of  such  natural 
advantages,  America  is  unique 

But,  generous  as  Nature  has  been  to  Amer- 
ica, there  still  has  remained  much  for  Ameri- 
cans themselves  to  do  ^n  such  things  as  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  sounds  and  bays  of 
the  Gulf  coast.  Nature  has  given  us,  so  to 
speak,  the  raw  materials  with  which  to  work. 
It  has  been  raw  material  of  the  highest 
order;  but  the  works  of  man  required  to 
capitalize  on  the  gifts  of  Nature  have  been 
corresp>ondlngly  monumental 

The  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  serves  to 
illustrate  what  I  have  in  mind.  Originally 
the  routes  through  the  bays  and  sounds  of 
the  Gulf  coast  had  limiting  depths  of  about 
3  feet.  Originally  these  routes  were  discon- 
tinuous. There  was  no  dependable  means  of 
crossing  the  Mississippi  River.  Nature  had 
met  America  halfway — but  no  more.  That 
was  the  situation  along  this  coast  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  appar- 
ently endless  series  cl  Federal  investigations 
and  acts  of  Congress  by  which  sections  of 
the  Intracoastal  Waterway  were  authorized 
and  constructed  Many  of  you  know  per- 
sonally of  the  obstacles  that  were  overcome, 
both  on  the  engineering  and  on  the  political 
side.  But.  one  after  another,  the  milestones 
have  been  passed  The  channel  between 
Mobile  Bay  and  Mississippi  Sound  was  com- 
pleted in  1914  The  cut  between  the  Cal- 
casieu and  Sabine  Rivcr>  v.;  -  e  i!ip:eted  In 
1918.  The  locks  at  N  a  t:  .:  >■  through 
which  the  V.  ,e'\  ,v  ccnnects  with  and 
crosses  the  !vl.^-  -  .;  :c  K.ver  were  completed 
in  1934.  The  mere  citing  of  these  dates  and 
names  stirs  un forge' t+i Me  memories  among 
all  of  us  who  i:hs>  !.  u  iit  for  and  worked 
on  the  >:n:!d:nc  ^:   "h-  -ACT-vtay 

And    n    \\    w  <    c.  n.t-    t      \\ 
most  memc  rable  dates  ol   • 
day.   In    dedicating  the  9-' 
Corpus  Christ!,   v.f   n.:.-k   '; 
elusion  of  one  n.-re  .injj^i-.hi.t  phase  cf  the 
great   project.     I    say    "one    more    important 
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that  the  future — and  I  do  not  mean  the  dis- 
tant future — will  see  this  very  watrr-sny 
made  deeper,  and  longer,  and   belt   r 

On  this  significant  occasion,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  let  us  not  confine  cur  attentirn 
to  the  waterway  itself.  Let  us  -<  i:  ;  c  • 
that  no  transportation  system  is  btf.ti  .:.^a 
the  terminal  facilities  which  serve  it.  While 
commemorating  the  completion  of  the  wa- 
terway, let  us  reserve  a  word  of  commenda- 
tion for  the  farsighted  individuals  who.  In 
the  past  decade  and  a  hall,  have  conceived 
and  developed  this  great  port  cf  Corpus 
Christi.  May  the  example  set  be  taken  to 
heart  by  those  along  other  stretches  of  otir 
inland  waterway  system. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  quoted  some  figures 
for  the  normal  cost  of  moving  oil  by  rail, 
by  deep-sea  tanker,  and  by  pipeline.  Let 
me  complete  that  set  of  figures  by  stating 
that  an  average  cost  for  the  transport  of  oil 
by  shallow -draft  barge  over  long  hauls  is  S 
to  21/2  mills  per  ton-mlle.  You  will  recall 
that  this  Is  slightly  In  excess  of  the  cost  by 
deep-sea  tanker;  but  belcw  the  cost  by  either 
pipeline  or  rail.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  barge 
transportation  Is  so  low  as  to  be  very  attrac- 
tive at  any  time.  I  am  sure  that,  even  under 
peacetime  conditions,  we  would  have  wit- 
nessed a  constant  increase  in  oil  trafBc  on 
Inland  waterwavs. 
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Prom  what  has  been  said.  It  mlgh  be  as- 
sumed that  there  Is  nothing  to  pre  rent  an 
immediate  large-scale  movement  of  Dil  over 
the  Intraccastal-Mrsiselppl  system  to  the 
Pittsbureh  area.  Unfortunately,  more  than 
a  waterway  and  mere  than  terminals  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  move  freight.  Another 
requirement,  fully  equal  In  importimce.  Is 
that  of  vessels.  An  Inland  waterway  vithout 
barges  and  towboats  is  like  a  railway  with- 
out rolling  stock  And  the  blunt  truth  Is  that 
the  fine  waterways  we  have  provided  cannot 
be  used  to  the  maximum  extent  at  present 
becau.<e  we  do  not  have  immedlatpl;  avail- 
able the  necessary  towboats  and  bar  ;es 

There  are  but  few  people  who  rea  ize  the 
capacity  of  our  Inland  waterways  Tl^e  point 
was  brought  forcibly  to  my  attent  on  re- 
cently by  a  study  which  showed  tha  .  If  all 
the  oil  required  to  alleviate  the  ea;t  coast 
shortage  were  to  move  in  barges  o  .-er  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway,  the  ri  suiting 
traffic  would  be  well  within  the  waierway's 
capacity 

When  we  come  to  the  problem  of  getting 
careoes  of  the  Southwest  into  the  .Ulantic 
Intracoas  al  Waterway,  we  come  tD  none 
other  than  the  eld  problem  of  crossli  g  Flor- 
ida. For  oil.  which  is  the  most  critical  item 
at  present,  a  pipe  line  offers  the  quickest  solu- 
tion. However,  from  a  long  range  ard  over- 
all point  of  view,  the  advantages  of  i  barge 
canal  across  Florida  cannot  be  ove  looked. 
Perhaps  you  will  recall  that  a  prop  osal  of 
this  very  nature  Is  contained  in  a  3ill  re- 
cently introduced  In  Congress  by  nore  other 
tl^'an  your  own  distinguished  and  fa:  sighted 
statesman.    Judge   Mansfield. 

Whatever  be  the  final  solution  regarding 
the  requirements  for  additional  towboats  and 
barges  and  whatever  be  done  about  th  ?  neces- 
sary trek  across  Florida,  the  people  of  our 
country  can  be  thankful  that  the  Intra- 
coastal Wa,terway  to  Corpus  Christl  Wi  s  ready 
for  business  when  the  crisis  came. 

Any  of  you  who  have  listened  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  our  President,  and  any  of  50U  who 
have  read  the  war  communiques  and  fol- 
lowed them  on  a  map  of  the  world- -any  c 
yju  *ho  have  done  these  simple  thin|;s  know 
the  magnitude  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
task  confronting  America.  I  have  called  i- 
a  war  for  life — and  it  is  Just  that;  a  war 
for  our  way  of  life.  Our  ener:.  •  -  :.  their 
arrogance  and  strength  know  •;.•  deadly 
issue.  They  accept  it — Indeed  they  thrust 
it  upon  us — and  they  face  it  realistically. 
Hitler  tells  his  people  that  the  fate  of  Ger- 
many for  a  thousand  years  hence  is  in  the 
balance  and  for  once  he  does  not  He  or  even 
exaggerate.  In  Hit'er's  eyes  it  Is  eitner  our 
world  or  his.  Observing  how  his  acticns  con- 
firm his  words  and  seeing  how  the  Uerman 
nation  supports  him  can  any  of  us  think 
even  for  a  moment  of  any  solution  other 
than.totpl  victory?     The  answer  is     No" 

Mearrwhlle,  there  are  rays  of  promise  already 
breaking  through  the  clouds  which  h  -;-  -et 
us  during  recent  months.  In  the  fa:  P.ic.ac 
we  held  the  bastion  of  Australia,  aid  even 
now  the  first  evidences  of  cur  ultima  e  mili- 
tary offensives  are  taking  shape- -taking 
shape  in  the  form  of  devastating  a  r  raids 
on  Japanese  bases  in  the  East  Indies  In  the 
Middle  East  the  British  hold  Suez,  llngland 
itself  continues  to  hold,  to  produce,  a  id  even 
to  launch  out  occasionally  with  those  vi- 
cious commando  attacks  -  And  then  there 
is  the  heroic  and  incredible  picture  of  the 
great  Russian  Army — an  army  which  is  still 
in  being,  still  attacking,  still  ImmoDillzlng 
a  large  percentage  of  the  German  ground 
and  air  strength 

American  men.  American  women,  Ainerlcan 
Tf.-'  urces,  w::h  *hf-e  all  bearing  In 
t.tcK  agams:   •."-.■    c  mgsters  of  Gerrr. 
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Keeping  the  Judiciary  Independent 


EX n-N'SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  27.  1942 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Hon.  Walter  P.  Arnistrong,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  has  long  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  lawyers. 

As  President  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, Mr.  Armstrong  delivered 
recently  in  Boston  one  of  the  strongest 
addresses  which  it  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  read,  on  the  subject  Keeping 
the  Judiciary  Independent. 

In  order  that  the  members  of  the 
Judiciarv  Committee  and  the  Members 
of  the  Hou.'^e,  as  a  whole,  may  read  this 
splendid  address,  I  have  sought  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  include  it  in  the 
Record. 

The  address  follows:  ' 

Our  first  glimpse  of  the  Irish  coast  was  to 
most  of  us  who  were  born  and  had  lived  mid- 
continent  in  southern  latitudes  a  revelation. 
To  describe  as  green — in  the  sense  In  which 
we  had  always  understood  and  used  the 
word — the  enchanting  color  we  beheld 
seemed  not  only  woefully  Inadequate  but  en- 
tirely inaccurate.  So  both  the  denotations 
and  connotations  of  many  words  are  infused 
with  our  experiences,  our  opinions,  our  hopes, 
and  our  dreams.  Few  who  use  the  same 
words — especially  in  stating  fundamental 
values — mean  precisely  the  same  thing. 

In  speaking  of  an  independent  judiciary 
one  may  have  in  mind  the  unimpaired  power 
of  the  courts  under  our  American  system  to 
decide  whether  statutes  succeed  or  fall  In 
meeting  th"  constitutional  test  by  which 
they  must  stand  or  fall.  Another  may  en- 
visage a  Judiciary  properly  selected,  ade- 
quately compensated  and  with  reasonab'-? 
security  of  tenure — judges  who  feel  keenly 
the  compulsion  of  public  service  but,  who. 
when  in  the  conference  chamber  they  de- 
cide after  reasoned  argument  and  full  debate, 
are  In.Tulated  from  all  pressure  both  political 
and  personal 

The  latter  is.  I  believe,  the  true  meaning 
of  an  independent  judiciary.  In  any  event 
it  is  'he  se.ise  in  which  I  shall  use  the  term. 

My  purpose  in  being  thus  categor'^^al  is  to 
avoid  that  confusion  which  pervades  so  much 
of  our  public  discussion.  Men  blithely  agree 
upon  certain  objectives  as  desirable.  When 
they  attempt  with  precision  to  define  those 
objectives  they  are  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  have  been  talking  about  different  and 
sometimes  unrelated  things.  Even  when 
they  can  agree  upon  their  definitions  not 
infrequently  they  find  that  there  are  Irrecon- 
cilable differences  of  opinion  ns  to  how  their 
common  objectives  can  be  attained. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  all  agree  that  jus- 
tice, in  Websterlan  phrase,  is  the  great  con- 
cern of  man  on  earth,  we  shall  not  disagree 
that  an  Independent  Judiciary  as  I  have  de- 
fined it  is  essential  to  the  proper  function- 
ing of  a  democracy  one  of  whose  fundamental 
r tenets  Is  that  of  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law. 

For  this  reason  it  seems  to  me  more  profit- 
I'^.^e  to  discuss  the  implementation  of  our 
c  mmon  purpose  rather  than  to  pronounce  a 
platitudinous  panegyric  upon  an  Ideal  we 
all  share.  I  am  fortified  in  this  view  by  the 
fact  that  I  shall  speak  only  as  a  practicing 
"..VAV'-T  -Ahi^p  -A-rk  is  :.rw  for  the  first  time 
i:.  a  tr.ircl  ..:  a  c^n::.ry  .i.terrupted.    Always 


new  but  generally  accepted  plans  have  needed 
the  aid  of  men  of  experience  to  make  them 
work.  It  is  here  that  the  lawyer  should  be 
able  to  help,  for  empiricism  is  the  most  useful 
tool  in  his  kit. 

In  endeavoring  to  speak  concretely  I  shall 
refer  only  to  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  because  in  them  there  is  a  Na- 
tion-wide interest  and  because  as  to  them  the 
subject  has  a  singular  timeliness  furnished 
by  the  pendency  In  the  Congress  of  a  bill 
which  It  seems  to  me  is  directly  related  to 
the  subject. 

Certainly  no  one  could  single  ovit  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  for  criticism  on  the  grounds 
either  of  inefficiency  or  lack  of  Indepet  d- 
ence.  Quite  the  contrary.  That  sane  ana- 
lyst of  our  form  of  government,  James  Bryce, 
many  years  ago  said  that  of  all  the  institu- 
tions they  created  the  Federal  courts  had 
probably  worked  most  nearly  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Since  this  was  written  there  has 
been  no  deterioration,  but  much  improve- 
ment. The  conferring  of  the  rule-making 
power  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  was  a  great  step  forward  That  power 
was  used  to  effect  the  most  significant  law 
reform  of  our  time — the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure — to  be  followed  in  the  near 
future  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure The  creation  of  the  administrative 
office  of  the  Federal  courts  has  introduced  an 
efficiency  that  Is  highly  desirable. 

These  reforms  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
courts.  They  do  not  concern  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges.  That  Independence  is 
protected  largely  by  the  method  of  selection, 
the  sufficiency  of  salaries,  and  the  security  of 
tenure  Than  nomination  by  the  President 
and  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  no  better 
method  of  choice  .s  now  being  discussed.  In 
a  few  communities  the  salaries  of  the  judges 
are  disproportionate  to  the  incomes  of  suc- 
cessful lawyers  or  even  of  State  Judges.  In 
most  districts,  however,  they  are  sufficient 
to  attract  the  leaders  of  the  bar.  It  is  with 
respect  to  the  tenure  of  office  that  it  is  be- 
lieved there  is  room  for  improvement. 

I  remind  you  that  the  judge  of  a  United 
Statec  constitutional  court  serves  not  for  life 
but  during  good  behavior.  The  problem  is  to 
devise  a  method  of  helping  Insure  that  good 
behavior  by  preserving  the  possibility  of  re- 
moval without  a  threat  to  the  Independence 
of  the  Judges.  Representative  Hatton  W 
SuMNERs.  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
problem  He  has  embodied  his  proposed  so- 
lution in  a  bill '  which  has  passed  the  House 
and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  bill  provides  that  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  passes  a  resolution  stating 
that  in  its  opinion  the  behavior  of  any  Judge 
of  any  court  of  the  United  States — except 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court — who  holds 
office  during  good  behavior,  has  been  other 
than  good  behavior,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  shall  convene  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  of  the  circuit  in  which  the  judge 
resides  in  special  term  for  the  trial  of  the 
issue  of  good  behavior  and  the  right  of  the 
Judge  to  remain  in  office. 

Circuit  judges  from  other  circuits  may  be 
designated  and  the  court  shall  be  composed 
entirely  of  Judges  from  other  circuits  when 
a  circuit  Judge  is  to  be  tried. 

Thereupon  the  Attorney  General  institutes 
a  civil  action  to  determine  the  right  of  the 
Judge  tn  remain  in  office.  He  may  avail  him- 
self of  the  services  of  such  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  House  to  aid  in  the  prosecution. 
Rules  of  procedure  are  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  trial  is  to  be 
without  a  Jury. 
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If  the  court  determines  that  the  behavior 
of  the  Judge  ha  been  other  than  good  be- 
havior within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Judgment  shall  be  removal  irom 
office.  No  other  penalty  is  Imposed  by  the 
court  Either  the  United  States  or  the  de- 
fendant may  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  both  law  and  fact. 

It  Is  difficult  to  relinquish  lamlliar  con- 
ceptions and  among  these  is  the  thought  'hat 
a  Federal  Judge  can  only  be  removed  by  ira- 
peachment.  This  view  at  once  raises  in  the 
m.nd  of  the  average  citizen  the  question  ot 
whether  the  bill  is  constitutional. 

The  answer  is  to  be  f  ui  d  :::  two  pre- 
visions of  the  Constitutici.  By  article  II  It 
is  provided  that — 

"The  President.  Vice  Presiaeii'  :iVA\  aH 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States  si  i;i  bi  ■:,'. 
moved  from  office  on  impeachme:  •  :  r  ad 
conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  ;htr  ;.ig;i 
crimes    and   misdemeanors." 

Judges  are  civil  officers  a:u!  ith-.v  there- 
fore he  removed  in  this  way  I  .  .^  i:n;iiod 
of  removal  cannot  be  interlered  with  and 
nothing  in  the*  bill   attempts  to  do  so. 

Article  m,  however,  states  that — 

"The  Judges  •  •  •  shall  hoici  their  of- 
fices during  good  behavior." 

Sanction  for  the  bill  is  found  in  this  pro- 
vision. In  the  light  of  historical  perspective 
and  Judicial  interpretation  the  bill  would 
seem  to  meet  the  constitutional  test.  "Im- 
peachment" had  a  well-understood  meaning 
In  English  constitutional  history  at  the  time 
our  Constitution  was  adopted.  We  have  ac- 
cepted tha*  meaning.  It  did  not,  however, 
embrace  all  removal  procedures.  At  least 
four  other  removal  remedie;  were  known  to 
the  common  law:  B:II  of  attainder,  address 
to  the  Crown,  scire  facias  or  quo  warranto, 
and  executive  removal 

The  firs'  d"  'hp.se  is  outlawed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Tht  second  is  impossible  under 
our  form  of  government.  There  Is,  however, 
no  warrant  in  any  decision  oi  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  view  that  Impeachment  is  the 
sole  method  of  rem  ".:  l  -.v.th  the  result  that 
there  can  be  nelth'.r  E.xecuiive  nor  Judicial 
removal.  On  the  contrary,  the  Court  ex- 
pressly held  In  Myers  v.  Uvitrd  States  (272 
U.  S.  52  (1926)),  that  an  1  fficrr  who  might 
have  been  Impeached  could  be  removed  by 
the  President.  If  "impeachment"  does  not 
exc'  1  '•  Fv(  .'ive  removal,  necessarily  it  does 
net  t.xc.ude  judicial  ouster. 

Alexander  Hamilton  probably  thought 
otherwise,  but  his  contemporaries  of  the 
First  Congress  evidently  did  not  agree  wdth 
him.  Their  statute  disqualifying  from  hold- 
ing office  any  Judge  convicted  of  accepting  a 
bribe  has  remained  in  force  for  a  century 
and  a  half  without  constitutional  challenge. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
majority  of  contemporary  jurisprudents  who 
have  considered  the  question  agree  that  the 
bill  is  constitutional. 

That  charges  against  a  judge  can  be  more 
thoroughly  tried  before  a  court  than  before 
the  Senate  Is  hardly  open   to  debate. 

"Impeachment"  •  •  •  [wrote  Bryce] 
Is  the  heaviest  piece  of  artUlery  in  the  con- 
gressional arsenal,  but  because  it  is  so  heavy 
It  is  unfit  for  ordinary  use.  It  is  like  a 
hundred-ton  gun  which  needs  complex  ma- 
chinery to  bring  It  into  position,  an  enor- 
mous charge  of  powder  to  fire  it,  and  a  large 
mark  to  aim  at." 

Oiu-  history  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
furnishes  abundant  evidence  that  It  is  im- 
practicable for  the  Senate  to  resolve  itself 
Into  a  court  and  sit  patiently  for  weeks  ob- 
serving the  demeanor  and  listening  to  the 
testimony  of  wltnes.-^es  while  trying  an  ordi- 
nary impeachment  case. 

Representative  Sumners  has  probably  had 
more  experience  In  Impeachment  cases  than 
any  living  man.    He  has  said  in  the  Congress: 

"I  have  introduced  evidence  In  an  impeach- 
ment case  with  only  three  Senators  m  the 
Chamber,  and  one  of  them  was  writing  let- 


ters. •  •  •  A  few  weeks  after  th^v^conclu- 
slon  of  the  case  referred  to  I  was  in  co>i  versa - 
tion  with  one  of  the  Senators  •  •  •  1 
said,  T  would  like  to  know  how  you  reached 
the  conclusion  you  should  vote  to  acquit  this 
Judge?'  He  answered:  T  did  not  hear  the 
evidence  in  the  case,  and  would  not  vote  to 
convict  anybody  when  I  had  not  heard  the 
testimony.'  " 

If  this  view  comes  to  be  generally  held  in 
the  Senate  there  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  a  con- 
viction. 

This  argument  in  favor  of  the  bill  is  not  a 
criticism  of  the  Senate.  That  body  must 
function  in  the  shaping  of  major  national 
policies.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  neglect  the 
Nation's  business  for  weeks  or  months  in  order 
to  determine  whether  some  district  Judge  has 
demeaned  himself  properly.  Indeed,  It  has 
been  aptly  said  that  the  proposed  legislation 
might  well  be  entitled  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  Senate." 

That  it  would  mark  a  great  Improvement 
over  the  present  method  has  been  widely  rec- 
ognized, but  perhaps  the  most  significant 
support  it  has  received  has  been  from  the 
Judicial  Conference,  composed  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the  senior 
circuit  Judges.  The  Conference,  while  prop- 
erly refraining  from  expressing  any  opinion 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  has 
approved  It  in  principle. 

But,  with  all  its  undoubted  merits,  will  the 
proposed  system  make  for  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary  VrM]  recently  It  was  as- 
sumed without  nr:  a  ;M;a!Kent  that  It  would. 
But  now  the  quei';  i.i  v*;,  squarely 
raised — raised  by  some  d:,  •  ::.c  a  a.  ,1  members 
of  the  bar  who  are  thui  U;  .'  y  ui  sympathy 
with  the  objective  aimed  ..i  ai.d  who  do  not 
seriously  doubt  the  constitutionality  of  the 
measure 

Their  view  is  that  the  new  procedure 
should  be  set  up  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment rather  than  by  statute.  The  belief 
is  expressed  that  if  impeachment  is  not  an 
exclusive  remedy  and  the  bill  therefore  con- 
stitutional, a  special  coiart  could  be  consti- 
tuted for  the  trial  of  all  Federal  Judges,  In- 
cluding Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Such 
a  court  could  be  set  up  by  a  majority  vote 
of  each  House  and  its  members  appointed  by 
the  President.  It  could  be  composed  of 
Judges  newly  appointed  to  this  court.  The 
result,  so  runs  the  argument,  would  be  that 
It  would  be  possible  to  subject  the  tenvire 
of  Judges  to  the  control  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress  acting  by  a  majority  vote. 
This  is  contrasted  with  impeachment  process 
which  requires  a  majority  vote  of  the  House 
to  institute  proceedings  and  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate  to  remove. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  this  analysis, 
it  hardly  seems  that  the  fears  of  the  analysis 
are  justified.  Tlaere  already  exists  a  con- 
cededly  constitutional  method  of  changing 
the  complexion  of  the  Supreme  Court — the 
enlargement  of  its  membership. 

This  is  a  more  direct  method  and  would 
probably  be  received  with  less  public  repro- 
bation than  would  an  attempt  by  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Congress  unjustifiably  to  re- 
move a  Judge  with  whose  decisions  they  were 
dissastlfied. 

Indeed,  giving  this  argument  its  full 
weight,  it  seems  clear  that  the  bill  will  but- 
tress the  indep>endence  of  the  Judiciary.  The 
trial  will  be  a  Judicial,  not  a  political  body. 
No  one  would  be  rash  enough  to  contend 
that  at  present  impeachment  proceedings 
are  entirely  free  from  political  considerations. 
I  quote  Judge  StiMNERs  again: 

"Tlie  last  impeachment  case  tried  resvUted 
in  conviction.  There  were  56  votes  of  guilty 
and  of  these  56  only  5  were  of  the  same 
party  as  that  of  the  judge  being  tried  *  •  *. 
Then  look  in  again;  see  the  supposed -to -be 
Judges  wandering  in  and  out — mostly  out. 
Then  watch  them  vote.  You  do  not  have 
to  ask  anybody  what  party  the  judge  belongs 
to — just  watch  them  vote." 
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But  it  is  not  In  Impeachment  proceedings 
alone  that  there  presently  exists  the  possi- 
bility of  political  interference  wdth  the  tenure 
of  judges  The  constitutionality  of  the 
Sumners  bill  is  bottomed  upon  the  beUef  that 
Impeachment  is  not  the  exclusive  method  of 
removal  If  this  generally  accepted  view  is 
sound  and  the  Department  of  Justice  files  a 
civil  action  in  a  proper  case  for  the  lemoval 
of  a  judge,  the  Supreme  Court  would  have 
great  d  '?;  a-y  in  holding  that  such  a  suit 
could  n-t  be  maintained  A  flagrant  case 
might  arise  which  might  be  so  intricate  and 
Involved  as  to  be  utterly  unsulted  to  an  im- 
peachment proceeding.  For  this  or  possibly 
other  reasons  the  people  sometime  in  the 
future  might  be  entirely  unwilling  to  have 
the  issue  tried  by  the  Senate.  In  this  event 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  might  be  well-nigh  irre- 
sistible. It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
procedure  which  would  be  set  up  by  the 
proposed  legislation  would  be  preferable  to 
such  an  innovation. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  level  any  criticism  at 
your  distinguished  guest,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Preci.'^ely  the  opposite,  for  both  he  and 
his  immediate  predecessor,  la  u  :\::  Justice 
Jackson,  have  publicly  endu:-.d  :he  bUl, 
Indeed,  his  admirable  attitude  is  an  excellent 
reason  why  the  bill  should  be  pressed  for 
passage  at  this  time,  v/hen  it  can  receive  calm 
consideration  on  Its  merits. 

Without  further  elaboration  I  ventui.  ;).e 
opinion  that  the  strong'  -t  .:tumi  ;.:  m  favur 
of  the  bill  is  that  it  i....k(  :  :  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judiciary.  It  will  "go  far"^ 
as  the  American  Bar  Association  Journf!  has 
said — "to  insure  a  law-goverru  a.,  aaia.:  tial. 
and  impersonal  determination  of  the  vital 
issues."  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Judi- 
ciary should  remain  the  r:  a,  tr  a  h  of  the 
Federal  Government  wltbdii  i>  wm  to  disci- 
pline its  own  members.  If  it  is  granted  that 
power  it  will  help  us  maintain  nn  alert,  effi- 
cient, independent  Judiciary.     .Aad   a-  former 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

<  i    '•'.  ;s'  ■  "a-. .  N 
la    THE    '^E>:aTE   OF    'Ili£   UNI'lEi;    F'TATES 

Muridai.  April  27  ^legislative  aay  ^/ 
Monday.  March  30),  1942 

i!:.  WILKY  M,,  Prt>,(atrd,  I  ^.■•■'n 
'::  1-  rnous  consent  to  have  }.:.■=:  n;  the 
I'd.  ID  a  speech  delivered  L:  :;a  *  Kiel, 
Wis.,  Ay-.  IH  ];*42  on  the  subj- ::  T;:ese 
Critical  Days  ana  the  Problems  of  the 
War. 

T:.t  :t  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  oic  :id  to  be  print,  d  ;:;  tlv  Record, 
as  follow.-: 

Fellow  citizens,  this  is  a  time  for  plain 
talk.  It  is  a  time  for  getting  rid  of  misun- 
derstandings. It  is  no  time  for  little  talk, 
for  quarreling  among  ourselves.  It  is  no  time 
for  intolerance,  bigotry,  gossip.  Are  we  not  all 
Americans?  And  haven't  we  a  big  job  to  do 
which  will  require  all  our  united  strength 
and  courage  and  faith?  No  time  for  dis- 
unity now. 

So.  at  the  outset  let  it  be  understood : 
(a  I   I  am  not  going  to  discuss  who  was  the 
more  nearly  right — the  interventionists  or  the 
nonlnterventlonists.      Pearl    Harbor    settled 
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that  Issue  and  It  didn't  settle  It  In 
either  side.    When  the  war  Is  over 
(I  hope  to  God  it  Will  be  won),  we 
up  that  Issue  and  discuss  who  was  r 

(bi   I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the 
aemeriLs  of  New   Dealifm  or  the  p(Z\ 
the  Republican  Party     Each  one  of 
and  last  an  American  before  he  is  a 
The  Job  before  us  is  so  tremendous 
cannot   take  time  to  discuss  the 
the  New  Dealers  or  the  Republicans 
Pearl  Harl»r     We  may  profit  by  our 
but  not  take  valuable  time  needed  in 
effort  to  contemplate  them. 

And    this   goes   for   the   news 
cently  speaking  in  Madison  I  made 
ment  because  certaiu  newsp.tperme: 
that  they  were  addlr.g  tr  the  securit 
Nation    by   lambasting   public 
differed  with  them  In  their  approac 
matter  of  inter. ention 

Before  Pearl  Harbor,  all  America 
Ing  and  praying  that  we  would  no 
volved    in    this    war      Up   to   Pearl 
December  7,  1941,  the  Congress  of  th 
States  had  appropriated  for  national 
In  a  period   of  2  years  some   iSe.OOt 
and  yet  up  to  that  date  only  $16,000 
of  It  had  been  paid  out. 

Your  speaker  in  1939  voted  for  1800 
for  defense;   and  in  1940  more  than 
000  000   (which  included  every  mi 
naval  appropriation):  and  in  1941  m 
$32,000,000,000.    I  have  given  these 
cause  there  are  so  many  folks  who  dor 
what   they   are   talking  about   and   ; 
speak  like  prophets  in  Israel,  folks  ^ 
that  they  are  doing  the  country 
by  creating  distrust  between  the 
and  the  public  officials 

One  of  Americas  great  thinkers  on 
casion   said:  "The   theory  of   a 
been  displaced  by  a  stubborn  fact.' 

We   were  sfnt   to   Washington  to 
heads.     We  think  we   have  used 
me  tell  you  the  incident  wnlch  occ^ 
my  office  about  2  months  ago.     I  w 
at   my   desk   and   after  seeing   two 
delegat:ons,  a  gentleman  was  usherec 
was  very  much  agitated  and   he  sai 
can  you  sit  there  in  the  midst  of  this 
turmoil:    hrw   can    ycu    sit   there   sc 
smoking  your  cigar?"  and  so  forth. 

I  relate  this  incident  because  in 
analysis  are   we    not   all   brethren? 
here  not  to  lectiu-e  anyone.     I  come 
help,  to  get  the  beneiat  of  your 
we  not  all  in  the  same  boat,  and  il 
defeated  in  th!«  war  will  we  not  all 

With  different  racial,   relig.ous. 
social,   and   political   backgrounds,   is 
wonder  that  we  don't  see  things  all 
Is  no  reason  why  we  should  start 
each  other,  misjudging  each  other, 
Ing  each  other      We  have  a  Job  to  do 
Job  is  to  preserve  cur  beloved 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  let 
ceed  to  the  subject  of  my  talk  this 
These  Critical  Days  and  the  Problem^ 
War. 

The  problems  of  this  war  d.vide  th 
naturally  Into  the  following  classif^" 

(1)   Winning  the  war.  and  under 
have  the  problems  of  production 
power,  and  the  problem  cf  main 
kind  of  civilian  life  and  activity. 

(2 1  The  next  phase  of  the  problem^ 
war  is  obviously  the  problems  which  \ 
In  the  post-war  period. 

In  connection  with  the  first  portio 
discussion— winning  the  war — cur  fi; 
cern  mtict   be  with  supplying  encug 
power,     enough     machines,     enougti 
enough  money,  and  enough  morale 
victory.     That  is  largely  a  technical 
It  is  a  problem  in   utilizing  all  of 
chines  and  manpower  and  hands  w 
available     It  is  a  problem  in  correlat 
efforts  into  a  unified  victory  progra 
»  p.   '::  :::  .r.  utilizing  them  most  e 
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where  they  can  do  the  most  good.  It  is 
primarily  a  problem  In  management. 

Back  of  this  problem,  however,  in  order 
to  insure  America  going  forward  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion,  there  is  an  imperative  need 
for  a  burning  faith  in  the  justice  of  our 
cause  and  in  America's  great  mission  in  this 
time  of  world  travail. 

The  people  of  Norway  have  that  faith, 
though  they  are  temporarily  submerged. 
Thousands  of  her  young  men  are  in  the  fight, 
though  their  land  is  overrun.  The  fighting 
Serbs  with  their  nation  in  the  clutch  of  their 
enemies  have  that  faith.  They,  too,  are 
carrying  on  In  Holland  the  stubborn  Dutch 
are  wearing  a  cross  on  their  coats  as  an  Indi- 
cation of  their  faith  that  right  will  win. 

Yes:  and  when  we  think  of  the  battle 
being  waged  by  the  Chinese,  what  they  have 
done — theirs  likewise  is  a  burning  faith  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  their  cause.  It  is 
a  living  flame  which  will  not  be  extinguished. 

When  we  think  of  the  thousands  of  our 
boys  who  have  already  given  their  last  full 
measure  of  devction:  when  we  think  of 
Bataan  and  Corregidor,  of  MacArthur  in 
Australia,  and  Marshall  in  London,  when  we 
think  of  the  mothers  who  are  giving  to  the 
Nation  their  sons  by  the  millions,  we.  too. 
feel  something  burning  within  us. 

This  war  is  net  a  war  of  bands  and  parades. 
One  might  say  it  is  not  even  an  outwardly 
enthusiastic  war.  Even  in  Germany  parades 
seem  to  have  gone  out  of  the  picture.  But 
we  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  free  nations  are 
sensing  that  great  stakes  are  involved,  great 
Issues  will  be  determined. 

The  other  night  I  get  to  thinking  about 
the  great  gulf  streams  and  the  great  cur- 
rents that  flew  through  the  oceans  cf  earth — 
how  they  influence  the  lives  of  the  peoples  of 
earth.  If  it  weren't  for  the  Gulf  Stream, 
much  of  the  continent  of  Europe  would  be 
uninhabitable  If  that  Gulf  Stream  cculd 
be  changed  geography  as  far  as  world  habita- 
tion is  concerned,  would  be  changed 

Well,  there  are  great  political  ?nd  spiritual 
currents  that  flow  through  and  by  the  races 
of  men.  These  currents  we  have  definitely 
defined  in  our  way  of  life.  They  are  set  forth 
In  the  great  fundamental  law  of  America — 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  If 
those  great  currents  are  to  be  changed  (and 
it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  they  are  not 
changed)  all  the  course  of  human  history 
would  take  a  turn. 

We  have  seen  how  in  occupied  countries 
men  and  nations  have  become  literally  slaves 
of  the  conqueror  We  are  free  men  here,  and 
we  Intend  to  keep  our  freedom,  and  to  con- 
tinue in  its  course  the  great  current  we  set 
In  motion  in  1776  on  this  continent — bring- 
ing freedom  and  enlightenment  to  all  man- 
kind. 

Yes,  In  America  there  is  a  burning  faith. 
It  is  deep  and  sure,  and  you  and  I  are  a  part 
of  it  You  and  I  are  pledged  to  see  that  It 
will  carry  on. 

Yes.  back  of  this  great  effort  is  this  faith 
in  God.  In  America,  and  in  ourselves. 

Without  this  faith.  Americas  wp.r  effort 
on  the  battle  front  and  on  the  home  front 
could  not  be  successful. 

We  spoke  a  few  moments  ago  of  the  battle 
of  production  on  the  heme  front.  Early  in 
the  war  c3ort  we  heard  many  discouraging 
reports  abou-:  this  battle.  We  learned  of 
many  flaws  in  our  production  program.  We 
heard  a  great  deal  about  bottlenecks  and 
shortages. 

Some  of  th«?se  shortages  and  some  of  these 
bottlenecks  srill  exist,  but  we  now  have  a 
unified  leade:ship  for  the  production  pro- 
gram, and  it  is  heartening  to  note  that  ac- 
cording to  the  War  Production  Boss.  Don- 
ald Nelson,  we  are  at  last  making  decisive 
victories  on  tie  home  front,  in  the  battle  of 
production.  .America  is  at  least  "tooling  up" 
to  supply  the  machines  and  the  weapons 
Of  war  without  which  no  nation  can  be  suc- 


cessful in  modern  warfare.    We  are  at  last 
securing  production  of  tanks  and  planes  and 
'    guns  and  ships  which  will  insure  victory 

Not  all  of  our  production  problems  have 
been  ironed  out,  but  it  is  probably  well  for 
us  to  dwell  on  the  achievements  which  have 
already  been  made  rather  than  on  any  short- 
comingi  which  may  still  exist  in  our  pro- 
ductio'    program 

I  am  sincerely  convinced  that  all  of  our 
production  problems  will  be  met  and  I  am 
sincerely  convinced  that  we  have  made  al- 
most superhuman  strides  in  recent  months  in 
the  conversion  of  peacetime  industry  to  war- 
time Industry. 

Nevertheless,  we  in  America  have  not  yet 
Individually  and  collectively  experienced  any 
real  hardship.  At  present  approximately  50 
percent  of  our  industry  has  been  converted  to 
the  war  effort.  It  may  go  to  75  percent. 
This  means  that  a  tremendous  change  will  be 
brought  about  in  our  way  of  living  and  un- 
doubtedly  in  our  standard  of  living  But 
everyone  recognizes  that  if  this  becomes 
necessary,  it  will  be  because  in  so  doing  we 
will  preserve  our  America  for  ourselves  and 
our  posterity 

It  may  be  a  long  time  before  you  and  I  will 
ever  experience  business  as  usual,  life  as  usual. 
There  will  be  great  changes  and  great  losses 
materially.  We  will  have  to  do  without  much 
that  we  now  think  we  have  to  have. 

But  I  have  faith  that  America  can  take  It, 
Life  consists  of  something  more  than  mere 
material  getting  "Man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God" — meaning 
that  the  real  man  lives  on  faith  and  sacrifice 
and  cooperation 

We  cannot  be  blind  to  realities.  There  will 
be  serious  Inroads  on  the  American  standard 
of  living  in  the  near  future.  We  know  that 
we  will  have  to  abandon  many  luxuries  which 
we  have  come  to  regard  as  necessities.  Civil- 
ian life  will  not  go  on  as  usual. 

In  one  sense,  at  least,  perhaps  this  Is  a 
mixed  blessing.  History  shows  that  nations 
and  peoples  living  in  luxury  sometimes  lest 
sight  of  fundamentals,  I  don't  mean  that 
we  will  ever  go  back  to  wooden  shoes  (and 
this  community  was  at  one  time  known  over 
all  America  for  its  production  of  wooden 
shoes)  and  coal-oil  lamps,  biit  I  do  mean  that 
out  of  this  Gethsemane  we  may  emerge  with 
a  new  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  in 
which  our  forefathers  believed.  We  may 
emerge  with  a  new  understanding  of  the 
values  of  thrift  and  Industry  and  diligence, 
not  only  in  our  dally  lives  but  in  govern- 
ment. We  may  emerge  with  a  renewed  faith 
In  the  basic'  principles  which  have  made  this 
country  great  and  with  a  renewed  confidence 
In  our  American  system— a  system  under 
which  the  people  have  been  the  masters  and 
government  has  been  the  servant — a  system 
where  any  man.  however  lowly  his  origin, 
might  aspire  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
land— a  system  of  free  enterprise  where  any 
poor  man  with  Ideas  and  initiative  might 
better  his  circumstances. 

In  other  words,  it  Is  essential  for  us  to 
emerge  from  this  war  with  our  faith  In  the 
American  way  of  life  strengthened  and  re- 
invigorated. 

That  brings  us  to  the  second  phase  of 
this  discussion— and  that  is  the  post-war 
period. 

Obviously  our  first  job  Is  to  win  the  war 
Our  second  job  is  to  win  the  peace  and  to 
preserve  in  the  post-war  period  the  things 
for  which  we  fight.  That  means  that  we 
must  begin  to  plan  now  for  the  post-war 
period.  We  do  not  want  to  see  a  repj-tition 
of  the  chaotic  post-war  period  which  fol- 
lowed the  last  war.  We  do  not  want  to  see 
a  repetition  of  the  post-war  Jitters  which 
followed  the  last  war.  We  do  not  want  to 
see  a  repetition  of  the  post-war  spirlttial 
paralysis  which  followed  the  last  war. 
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We   do  not   want    to   st-c    aricilier 
of    farm    prices.      We    do    n^ ;    wan 
legitimate  investments  living  m  the 
again.     We  do  not  want  to  see  the 
threatened  with  extinction  after  th;-; 
he  was  after  the  last  w.,r 

These  are  problems  winch  we  n.u.^t 
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through  at  the  present  time.  Wc  nvu^i  piaii 
ahead  for  the  peace,  just  as  we  must  plan 
ahead  for  the  war  effort  in  o:der  to  be 
successful. 

After  the  war  there  will  bt-  a  tremencicus 
Job  in  demobilizing  big  Goverunaent  and  wiu- 
time  industry.  Wartime  industry  will  have 
to  be  shifted  back  to  peacetime  industry. 
During  „he  transitional  period  we  do  not 
want  soup  kitchens  and  bread  lines.  That  is 
why  I  believe  wo  nm.st  make  provision  now 
to  set  up  resenes  for  use  during  the  transi- 
tional period.  That  is  why  I  believe  we  must 
establish  Intelligent  farm  price  leveis  during 
the  war  period  so  that  the  farmer's  purclias- 
ing  power  will  not  be  blasted  to  bits  in  the 
post-war  days. 

That  Ls  why  I  believe  all  governmental 
units.  States,  counties,  cities,  must  accumu- 
late a  reserve  of  projects  which  can  be  used 
In  the  post-war  period  to  take  up  the  unem- 
ployment slack  resulting  from  the  demobili- 
zation of  a  large  part  of  our  armed  forces  and 
the  demobilization  of  big  governmeiit  a: id 
big  industry. 

That  demobilization  will  take  place  not 
only  In  Washington— It  will  take  place  all 
over  America,  and  that  brings  me  to  my  con- 
cluding thought— the  importance  of  com- 
munities such  as  Kiel. 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  speak  in  a  com- 
munity such  as  this  because  this  type  of 
cmmunity  in  a  very  real  sense  represents 
the  values  we  are  fighting  to  retain. 

Someone  once  said  that  democracy  dies  5 
miles  from  the  village  pump.  We  know  that 
isn't  true,  but  we  do  know  that  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  often  finds  its  truest  ex- 
pression in  small  communities  like  this  one. 
where  each  man  knows  his  neighbor:  where 
neighbors  extend  helping  hands  toward  each 
other:  where  credit  is  a  matter  of  repuution 
and  Integrity:  where  progress  is  a  matter  of 
diligence  and  industry:  where  civic  and  indi- 
vidual morality  is  a  matter  of  community 
concern:  where  men  haven't  lost  their  contact 
with  the  soil  or  with  the  great  spiritual 
values. 

My  friends,  the  survival  of  democracy — 
the  survival  of  our  Republic— will  first  of  all 
be  determined  by  the  outcome  of  this  war, 
whether  or  not  communities  su  1:  .  ~  -his  one 
can  retain  their  democratic  ch.iracier,  or 
whether  or  not  they  will  t)ecome  slave  com- 
munities to  a  totalitarian  p^v.-ci  v.  Hi  b<  de- 
cided by  the  outcome  of    h         ;i: 

I  h'ave  faith  that  we  w  il  be  successful.  I 
have  faith  that  victory  win  b*>  curs  I  h.ive 
faith  that  the  cause  or  r.,.h-  v  ;•;,  ■;.,  aid  .  l 
Divine  Providence,  will  iimniph 

Because  I  have  that  faith.  I  believe  that 
communities  such  as  Kiel  will  be  able  to  go 
on  as  living  expressions  of  what  we  mean 
when  we  talk  about  our  "way  of  life." 

Grass-roots  communities  at  the  crossroads 
all  over  America  are  a  vital  part  of  our  sys- 
tem. They  have  a  very  viui  stake  in  the 
war;  they  have  a  very  vital  stake  in  the  po.-t- 
war  period;  they  are  making  a  contribution 
to  the  war  effort;  they  are  sending  their  boys 
to  do  their  part  in  the  armed  forces;  they 
are  sending  their  foodstuff  to  keep  the  Na- 
tion s  life  line  intact:  and  their  small  indus- 
tries are  doing  'ht  \r  part  to  assist  in  the  war 
effort. 

Washington  is  merely  a  cieai.np  l.cu^e  for 
all  ni  America.  The  great  UidusLnai  u  i.iors 
and  the  great  State  capitals  and  the  Rie, 
National  Capital  could  not  truly  repress i.t 
the  American  people  if  they  did  not  huw 
behind  them  the  wholehearted  supp<  :;  •■{ 
thousands  of  crossroads  communities  mu 
tliio  iiii  ovl.;   America, 


I  (  ir.phH.Kize'  tlv'^  pt-r.t  b<''r;iU'e  I  w;,;it  to 
make  it  clear  thai  \^:i:?  ,ir» ::  •  wi^n  bv  -he 
urn.fd  torces  alone.  Wars  an  n  t  won  by  the 
p:  auction  of  great  industrial  centers  alone. 
Wars  aren't  won  by  Govern  iret-  <  rfii  :.'^ 
alone.  To  a  larce  dcpree  wars  are  won  by 
the  morr!,>'  a-  (i  •:  ,  ; mpower  and  the  tcod- 
stuff  which  spr:i:p  :r.  :n  the  er,a.K.<^-root5  com- 
munities of    .'Kire    .i:i 

Lf>t  no  one  ft-:  -'at  <:ViZih  communliies 
dii  .lot  have  -.i  p  si  t  .:.  r!,e  war  effort.  Let 
-  ''''  f  '('■'.  t>iat  small  communities  do  not 
i'"\'  >■  -  t<e  111  the  war  effort.  In  a  very 
real  sense  bie  eoveruni'  :  *   a;  d  big  commu- 


nities   mav    m    the 


w  .r    period   And    It 


necessary  to  t  ;rn  t.  n.P  vrinclplesof  nelgh- 
borliness  and  mutual  heipiultie.s^  which  have 
always  characterized  the  si:.:...  r  communi- 
ties of  America. 

You  have  a  part  to  plav  in  the  war  pro- 
gram, and  from  tie  r.  :.v.  •  ,  •  nis  I  have  had 
with  your  leaders  I  ki.  ju  mat  you  under- 
stand that  role,  and  I  know  that  this  com- 
munity and  thousands  like  it  all  over  America 
will  keep  faith  with  the  war  effort  and  with 
the  ideals  which  your  community  life  demon- 
etrates. 


Address  by  Governor  Griswold,  of  Ne- 
braska, Before  Kansas  Young  Repub- 
lican Club 
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Mr.   CAPPER      Mr    President,  I   ask 

unanimous  conscni   to  have  pi-inted  in 
the  Record  a  statesmanlike  address  de- 
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w  is  nrdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
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L-    .i    a    distinct    pleasure    'o    be    » 
Young   Repubbcaii-    ot    Kari- ,'-      I    v 
like  a  young   Repubbcn     mi    I   : 
like    one — looking    i   rwara     \o    i: 
la'ber  than  tc  tbt-  pat-- 

I  have  liv(i.i  all  ol  ray  \:U  in 
having  been  born  and  r.i.>.  u  .:: 
open  spaces  of  i' r^bw*  -  ■  i  :  •  N  i- 
home  IS  even  fartbt:  .ve^-  ;■.> 
Kansas  border.  In  1;-.^  ;  I  :ive  ciost :  •  ;  ur 
Stiite  capitals  than  1  uc  my  own— B,'^::  ,ir;k. 
N  Dak.;  Pierre.  S.  Dak.;  Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  and 
Deiuer.  Colo 

Candidly,  I  like  the-e  V.'.  s'-rn  .'?:,.:.-'<  and 
especially  the  spirit  cf  the  peopie  wliu  live 
here.  We  are  c:  i-^er  to  the  pioneers  who 
settled  Thii  sec'^i,  ;i  and  there  is  still  much 
01  111'  p.,'n.  :r  ~-:\r:i  p:t  vailing  with  the  peo- 
ple having  an  open  mind,  independent  In 
their  thoughts,  wholesome  in  this  viewpoints 
on  p  li.  a  .  I'airs  iriendly  in  their  personal 
rtbi'.-ii.-  young  in  ^p'rit.  rind  always  look- 
in..    :.  'v»aid  better  clivs  to  come 

I-or  more  than  a  yi  ur  now  I  have  been 
serving  as  Governor  •■•!  Nebraska,  your  neigh- 
bor State  to  the  i.-^Mbi  ;  •  ct  1  am  !rf(  t,.- 
admit  that  I  en.iy  tb-  j;  d  I  r.uu  -h  t  tb- 
pr.Mipal  requirement  pioperly  to  fill  the  o: - 
li<-e  of  Gf^vernor  is  tc  be  able  to  cc  w.'b^'ij* 
»>l«-p   1^1   weeks  at  a  tune,  uuend  XvUiCtioiLs 
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admlnistration  wculb  !!>>•  up  :i:i  rb>  (•.•y 
changing  its  nann  fcupia  s  i<  ;:v  t.^^^  fj^^.j^ 
made  that  it  would  be  much  better  if  it  were 
called  Ickes  Town  or  Hopklnsville  or  some- 
thing like  that.  However,  since  the  last 
election  in  Nebraska,  the  Republic. ms  «•.  f.  <  :- 
ing  that  they  are  quite  safe  in  iiK>-  i.n,.!j. 
and  I  am  glr.d  to  bring  tc  v  u  ;.  mt-eung  Irom 
them.  We  want  you  to  ccm  up  and  visit  us. 
We  have  a  wonderful  capltol  building,  a  group 
of  very  fine  State  officials,  and  since  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Republican  Governor,  which  brought 
to  the  State  many  bn'  rain-  w.  b:ivr  ,  b'-au- 
tiful  State  from  >  n  i :  ,;  •     •[;.    ;  ib-i 

I  am  pleased  als.  u  be  invited  to  attend 
this  gathering  of  young  Republicans.  In 
this  convention  I  kiiow  you  are  finding  it  not 
only  a  pleasure  but  a  du"y  to  Ulk  about  the 
future  of  the  Republican  Party  in  this  State 
and  In  the  Nation.  In  the  next  few  years  the 
Republicans  are  going  to  be  called  up)cn  to 
furnish  leadership  to  this  Nation,  and  I  feel 
that  our  Wes-^rn  States  may  be  placed  in 
positions  of  great  responsibihty.  Here  la 
Kansas  you  have  been  doing  a  good  Job  for 
many  years,  and  cerUlnly  your  leaders  are 
going  to  be  In  the  forefront  of  future  politi- 
cal movements 

Having  been  In  control  of  natlona:  .  *'  s 
most  of  the  time  during  the  past  80  ycii^  ^a 
Republicans  have  been  rather  inclined  to  Ulk 
about  oiu-  glorious  past  and  our  great  leader* 
of  bygone  years  We  have  been  too  much  in- 
clined to  rest  upon  the  laurels  gained  i  ■.  tie 
fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  •  :  ..,e 
founders  of  oui  party. 

Above  all  o*hers,  Lincoln  embodied  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  everyday  people. 
He  Is  the  great  commoner  of  history.  He 
loved  and  respected  the  people  too  much  to 
try  to  fool  or  flatter  them,  and  in  this  he  set 
an  example  worthy  of  emulation  by  seme  of 
his  present-day  imitators.  As  he  loved  th© 
people,  not  for  what  he  cculd  get  out  of  them 
but  for  what  he  cculd  do  for  them,  so  the 
people  loved  him  His  Intense,  homely, 
humble,  and.  above  all,  honest  humanity  car- 
ried to  the  heights  of  superhuman  achieve- 
ment. g}%'es  new  hope  and  inspiration  to  com- 
mon rtie:  because  these  greatest  of  all  quall- 
Uf^  hre  within  the  reach  of  all  men.  since 
they  are  qualities  Df  character. 

Lincoln  Is  famous  for  having  suffered  many 
political  disappointments,  only  to  attain  tbe 
Presidency  and  then  to  be  known  later  ^  be 
greate-st  man  ever  t<-  fill  that  ofBce.  b-m'- 
times  I  feel  tba  \\.  b  publicans  should  re- 
member this,  a.^  wc  biiiu  i,t  the  fact  that  for 
9  long  years  w?  ha'e  been  out  of  control  of 
the  Federal  Governmert,  P- r!  ap  t*a  d:':  i- 
pointments  involved  In  the--  9  ■(-.  ■.^  p  '-e 
to  our  party  a  strenEtb  :  .':  n-  r  ;  r  b  a 
breadth  of  vision  whJeb  w:i    >.      (.  ,,.  n  ;;,  ;»;« 
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Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  eu'   tins 
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Surely  that  should  be  the  attitud< 
us  today      We  are  now  facing  new 
and    we   are   going   to   be   con 
new   problems   for   years   to   ccme 
U  I  were  to  hazard  a  guess,  it  w 
the  effect  that  while  we  feel  that 
very  day  facing  the  most  serious 
our  history,   yet   my   belief  is  tha 
cislons  to  be  made  in  the  next  10 
are  going  to  be  Just  as  Important 
more  involved — they  are  gomg  to 
best  brainf  of  the  American  people 
only  a  strong,  virile  Republican  part; 
best    leadership   that   can    be   foun  i 
that  party 

We  are  surely  facing  many  pr 
Bs  a  nation  and  as  individuals.     I 
faced  a  problem  today. 

We  meet  today  on  the  eve  of  a'  con 
campaign   and   we  are   thinking   of 
going  to  be  done  within  the  next  ' 
My  opinion  is  that  every  candidati 
Senate  and  for  Congress,  to  be  elec 
be  able  to  convince  the  voters  that 
tlon  will  assist  in    bringing  the 
early    and   successful  conclusion 
publicans   must   become   the   "win 
party,   If   we   expect   to    be   victor 
should  take  the  offensive  and 
struct ive  program   to  the  voters 

If  the  people  continue  to  be  as  d 
as  they  are  today  with  our  war  effoi^t 
elect  a  Republican  Congress  next 
Since  December  7.  there  have  been 
cial  congressional  elections     In  one 
rado.  the  election  was  held  in  a'distr 
had  chosen  a  Democrat  for  the  past 
It    went    Republican.    In 
election   was  held   m  January   in 
which  had  chosen   a  Democrat  for 
9   years — it   went    Republican 
Bomethlng.  and  we  must  prepare 
greater  responsibility 

We  must  make  sure  that  in  the 
primaries  we  nominate  candidates 
big  enough,  who  are  statesmen  en 
they  will  serve  only  to  the  end  thu 
tlon  ,<h«U  be  saved     We  must  for 
flghti     St>me  in  recent  yetu»  have 
w»rmoncer»,  «ome  irtve  been  culled 
1st*      Wo  cure  no  lonRrr  uboui   t 
tMUe*     TlUa  N«tion  is  encuKtH)  in 
Wnr.  and  w»  nted  in  offlct  thi'»«»  w 
future  will  folU^w  polifiei  llv>»   wi 

In  time  of  w»r  certnln  t\v.> 
mu!«t   necewarilv  be  piven   to  •.;,.• 
Thew  powen  take  Rwny  many  righ 
tUttM  of  pf«ce  the  pwffle  wish  to 
thwnwivtw— but  III  time  of  war  wc 
them  up     We  mvist  make  !<ure.  hu 
these  rights  are  only  surrendered  tr 
We  must   make  »ure  that  after  th( 
Federal  Government  will  return  to 
and  to  the  people  the  responslbllltl 
Federal  Government  has  temporarily 

Even  In  time  of  war  I  feel  that 
many  things  that  the  Spates  and 
ernments  can  handle  better  than  can 
tralized  authority      Recent    troubl^ 
oil  industry  are  proof  of  this  fact 
ciaJ  living  In  Washington  can  know 
lems  of  the  oil  business  as  well 
local  ofSclals  in  S'ates  like  Kansas, 
and  Texas      The  States   are   anxioijs 
operate,  and  whenever  they  can 
Job  they  should  be  permitted  to  dc 

As  Republicans,  we  also  have  a 
respcnsibihty  in  developing  leadershjp 
1944  campaign     Leadership  which 
veloped  dixrlng  the  next  2  years  will 
at  that  time,  and  It  is  probable 
publican  will  be  President  3  years 
The  prtblems  that  are  going  to  face 
cur  party  will  be  terrific,  and  we 
sure  ihat  we  present  to  the  people 
and  a  platform  which  can  solve 
Icms  and  retain  for  the  people  th 
and  privileges 

^^'-   v:"   meeting  here  as  le?.ci 
pa;  y   — ;  we  are  asking,  eaci. 
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"What  today  Is  our  duty?"  Let  me  state  that, 
In  my  opinion,  we  Republicans  should  con- 
tinue our  own  party  organization  under  our 
own  leadership.  We  are  engaged  In  a  terrific 
struggle,  fighting  in  order  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  enjcy  certain  fundamental  freedoms. 
One  of  those  freedoms  is  the  right  to  dis- 
agree, to  criticize,  and  to  express  publicly  our 
differing  opinions.  If  we  have  the  right  to 
disagree,  then  it  means  that  we  must  have 
the  right  to  make  decisions  when  we  cast  our 
ballot.  To  do  this  we  should  have  two  parties 
of  different  political  principles.  Without 
choice  there  can  be  no  political  freedom  The 
recent  history  of  Europe  proves  that  a  one- 
party  government  soon  leads  to  a  one-man 
state.  It  Is  always  important  that  the  party 
out  of  power  be  strengthened  so  that  It  can 
fulfill  its  duty  as  a  balance  in  our  political 
system. 

Today,  our  entire  Nation  Is  united  In  want- 
ing to  win  this  war  just  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, There  could  be  no  better  example  of 
democracy  in  action  than  to  have  our  Con- 
gress divided  about  evenly  between  two  major 
parties,  disagreeing  perhaps  on  many  do- 
mestic issues,  but  all  united  In  a  common 
front  to  win  the  war.  A  strong  and  vigilant, 
but  loyal  opposition  Is  of  the  very  essence  of 
our  democratic  system  and  a  permanent  ma- 
jority means  the  end  of  it.  The  person  who 
permits  any  government  to  write  Its  own 
ticket,  signs  his  own  death  certificate  as  a 
citizen. 

War  demands  unity.  In  a  goal-line  stand 
or  in  a  touchdown  drive,  the  entire  team 
must  work  together.  But  It  Is  yet  true  that 
for  a  free  people,  unity  must  carry  with  it 
some  differences  of  opinion  Without  free- 
dom to  dlsai?ree  and  criticize,  without  free- 
dom to  share  decisions,  unity  Is  only  the 
dead  uniformity  of  dictatorship — a  muzzled 
and  slavish  dependence  on  the  narrow  Jucig- 
ment  of  a  single  mind.  We  are  either  a  chorus 
of  harmony,  with  different  parts,  or  we  are 
a  totalitarian  solo 

Today,  as  Republicans,  we  must  prepare, 
not  merely  to  place  our  candidates  in  office, 
but  rather  to  make  sure,  In  our  primaries 
and  conventions,  that  we  are  developing  lead- 
ership whlc^  will  denervc  to  win,  If  we  enrn 
a  return  to  power,  we  will  be  rtturned.  and 
w*  mvut  mnk*  auw  that  our  party  will  mt\ka 
good  when  urtattr  rtapouMbiUty  u  plaevd  ou 
Us  »hovilr1«'r>i 

But  while  r\^  jvwty  worker*  w»  urt  inter* 
e«trd  in  rnmpniKii-.,  yet  today  We  ar<»  faced 
with  far  mere  aerioun  pn>blema.  It  ti  well 
enough  to  Think  of  conun«  election*,  but 
first  we  must  make  sure  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  live  m  ft  world  In  which  elect lona 
can  be  held 

That,  frlerd.^.  Is  where  we  stand  tcdav  We 
are  at  war-flghtlng  two  of  the  mlchtlest 
military  machines  the  world  has  ever  known. 
And  we  are  fighting  that  war.  not  as  Re- 
publicans, not  as  Democrats — but  fighting 
Fhoulder  to  .shoulder,  as  loyal  patriotic  Amer- 
icans, wUlin?  to  die  If  necessary  to  preserve 
our  way  of  life. 

Many  mistakes  have  been  made.  Some  In 
this  country  have  told  us  that  we  are  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  we  could 
live  alone. 

Some  told  us  that  we  could  develop  our 
military  strength  without  losing  any  social 
gains,  without  Increasing  the  hours  of  labor, 
without  maidng  any  sacrifices. 

Others  In  positions  of  leadership  felt  that 
we  should  ap  ease  Japan,  and  for  several  years 
w?  have  furnished  that  nation  with  materials 
with  which  r.hey  are  now  killing  our  boys. 

Then  there  are  some  whr  while  making  an 
effort  to  prepare  this  Nation  for  defense,  yet 
were  not  entirely  candid  with  us,  seemingly 
feeling  that  they  should  follow  public  opin- 
ion rather  than  lead  it — believing  that  a  re- 
electior  was  more  important  than  the  truth. 

We  see  a  Congress,  with  a  world  ablaze. 
spending  more  than  2  weeks  deciding  that 
Senator  Lanier  should  retain  his  seat,  and  we 
saw  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  filled  with 


dancers,  movie  actors,  and  "uplifters."  with  a 
communistic  background — all  this  while  our 
Nation  is  facing  danger  of  defeat. 

Class  hatreds  have  been  developed  and  our 
industrial  system,  based  on  free  enterprise, 
has  been  weakened.  Men  In  key  positions 
have  been  retained  who  are  entirely  unfitted 
for  their  responsibilities. 

None  of  us  is  guiltless — we  have  all  sinned. 
Today,  however,  this  must  all  be  forgotten 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  weaken  --urselvea 
by  making  charges  and  countercharges — tell- 
ing of  pnst  errors.  We  must  forget  those 
differences;  we  must  forget  past  campaigns; 
we  must  forget  personalities;  we  must  work, 
sweat,  and  sacrifice  to  save  this  Nation. 

In  this  war  we  are  fighting  for  more  than 
an  Idea.  We  are  fighting  for^our  ve;7  exist- 
ence as  a  nation,  and  for  the  right  to  live 
our  individual  lives  In  the  American  way. 
In  the  past  4  months  we  have  suffen^d  many 
naval  and  military  defeats.  The  trutn  of  this 
has  not  been  brought  home  to  us  because  of 
the  great  distarces  separating  us  from  the 
battlefields. 

It  Is  evident  today,  however,  that  the  Axis 
forces  are  determined  to  rule  the  world  by 
force.  Can  anyone  doubt  this  when  we  see 
the  brutal  enslavement  of  many  nations  and 
the  mass  slaughter  of  civilians  because  they 
refused  to  cooperate. 

The  commander  in  chief  of  the  Japanese 
Fleet  has  publicly  stated  that  they  expect  to 
dictate  the  peace  terms  at  a  conference  to  be 
held  In  our  National  Capital. 

If  the  Axis  nations  win,  democracy  may  not 
necessarily  die  It  may  live,  because  the  de- 
sire for  It  will  always  exist  in  the  hear-.s  of  the 
people;  and  even  If,  the  dictators  are  vic- 
torious, I  would  expect  the  people  under  their 
rule  to  ultimately  reestablish  their  rights. 
But  It  might  take  them  100  years  to  to  this— 
and  do  we  wish  to  go  through  such  a  period? 
Do  we  want  to  undergo  the  sufferings  of  the 
Dnrk  Ages  that  would  be  Involved  li,  such  a 
situation?  For  the  sake  of  cur  children  and 
grandchildren,  for  our  own  sakcs.  v/e  must 
win. 

And  when  this  war  Is  won  the  Unlttd  States 
mvwt  nwume  the  re.spun»lbllUy  of  being  « 
world  power;  we  ewnnot  »n  back  "and  It  t  every- 
thing again  drift,  Tht  day  of  laolatiouiam  U 
tont  for*>'«r 

If  we  have  now  duoowred  that  »Y«ry  world 
war  ultimately  involVM  \is,  then  ^t  mvwt 
take  the  n-  itrpa  following  thu  one  to 

>ce  that  W(  ;  dn  not  occur.    Onnt  Brit- 

ain and  France  failed  dl.smally  during  the  pnst 
20  years  Wc  must  make  sure  that  we  do  a 
better  Job, 

Older  generations  are  Inclined  to  follow  the 
old  theory  that  we  should  Isolate  curselves 
from  the  balance  of  the  globe,  but  the  younger 
generation,  ready  to  assume  pcsltlcns  of  con- 
trol, should  realize  that  we  cannot  avoid  the 
responsibility  of  world  leadership.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  the  strongest  power  on 
earth,  and  we  must  act  as  such. 

The  great  need  of  this  Nation  today  is  for 
leadershli>— aggressive,  active,  constructive, 
winning  leadership.  We  need  at  the  head  of 
our  Army  and  Navy  our  very  best  ofEcers.  If 
they  are  old  in  the  service,  they  shou.d  be  re- 
tained. If  they  are  young  and  Junior  in  rank, 
they  should  be  promoted  to  posi-.ions  of 
greater  responsibility,  in  the  Cabinet  and  In 
other  positions  of  imiwrtance  we  reed  the 
best  administrators  that  are  avail:  ble.  re- 
gardless of  their  party  affiliations  and  regard- 
less of  how  they  have  voted.  Feeling.-  cannot 
be  spared,  and  it  Is  certainly  v^Tong  to  keep 
an  inefficient  person  at  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  no  matter  how  impolite  It 
may  seem  to  speak  unkindly  of  a  lady 

Today  there  Is  much  comment  rtgardlng 
labor,  its  hours  of  work.  Its  rates  of  pay  The 
problem  Is  not  as  easy  of  solution  as  some 
may  think.  You  cannot  force  a  man  to  do 
good  work  by  an  act  of  Congress.  We  might 
force  him  to  spend  his  time  in  a  certain  fac- 
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tcry  bu'  he  ca:ir.'-t  \>  forced  to  pr'.duce 
very  much  of  value.  There  must  b'  ,i  w,:;- 
Ingness.  an  anxiety,  to  work  hard  ;;  a:.;.'rr.:,i: 
great  is  to  l)e  accomplished 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  considerable  prop- 
aganda being  passed  about  today  to  smear 
everyone  engaged  In  labor  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  mer.  are  *u-:  a.-  patriotic  .<:.d 
Just  as  anxious  to  serve  a.^  l-  unvcne  else. 
Most  of  their  leaders  are  ai.^o  aJi  right,  but 
I  feel  that  the  entire  group  .>  b-  ::.l'  blamed 
for  the  actions  of  a  small  gr^up  who  are  in 
positions  of  some  authority.  We  must  re- 
member that  in  recent  years  labor  has  grown 
very  rapidly  In  power  and  prestige  It  has 
possibly  gr-  wn  t(»ci  fa.=t  for  its  own  digestive 
system,  a:.  :  w. •iicui  question.  Ills  have  de- 
veloped H' c  li'^e  of  poor  lr;\d!  r  h:p  in  some 
places,  lab  r  may  so  losi  pur:,;.c  confidence 
that  they  will  lose  most  ol  rh  :  gains  What 
labor  needs  today  Is  broad-minded,  far-seeing 
leadership.  These  leaders  should  solve  today's 
labor  problems  and  not  give  Congress  a  chance 
of  attempting  a  solution  Men  should  have 
a  right  to  quit  work,  but  it  Is  a  right  which 
at  any  time  should  be  used  very  discreetly, 
and  today  it  would  be  best  for  labor  itself 
if  that  right  Is  never  u.«fd  We  m.;:=t  stop 
quibbling.  France  refused  '  a:  ci  i:  we  fol- 
low their  pattern,  this  entire  Nation  will 
suffer  their  fate 

The  present  Is  no  time  for  any  group — In- 
dustry, labor,  agriculture — It  Is  no  time  for 
any  of  them  to  ask  for  too  much,  or  to  offer 
too  little.  We  mu5t  be  Interested  less  In 
profits,  and  more  in  pfr;  rnia:  cc  and  bv  our 
actions  now  will  we  be  t-j  :   e::  ;;,  •>  p  :nture. 

This  Nation  mu.-^t  bee  :^;"  ,i:  u-.-d  ;n  re- 
gard to  the  wrr  We  all  take  pr;dr  m  the 
fact  that  the  U:.;ud  States  l.rts  iiovfr  lest  a 
war,  but  we  nva.'^t  be  remind.'d  -hai  Japan 
r;>o  has  neV(-r  I  -t  n  war  The  lae*  ;-,  !i>  w- 
fv.-r  that  the  {■"••,  p:*-  rt  th.'-  N.iti.  ti  art  i:Pt 
complacent  as  thtv  h.r>f  bet  i-  aiciiM-d  cf 
being  bv  srme  G-  \' mnit  i.t  i.11t:.ii.s  and  bv 
some  W!:'>r^  a:.:;  rari;',  c  mnie::  ta  ti  r.s.  There 
are  n(.\^  nv  re  th.i:.  2  O.K)  !H>(.)  men  ;:;  '  iir  rU-nu  d 
forces  Tt\e  p^aient-  re:!>t:\'v-  and  sw»i't- 
hearls — of  th<.»se  men  are  no-  i-fn;p.l.irenl 
There  l.«  no  comp.  n  ,  m-v  mn  nij  't\e  jx-.-pic 
who.  I'M  M:»ri-h  l.'i  h.'ut  U'  r\if  ine  tv.t;  tax 
return.^  sh'  AUif;  «  tn'inei.d-  \i-  iiareasr  \\\  tht' 
t.,\f    d'a<-   'i'   'hie   KedersU   t'.  ,:v(  rnilien  t 

ll-a'i  Ki.'HV  \luil  !he  *!i!  !:■  .awtiii^-  thciu 
Ihi'i'  ;«  n-!  I  oiv  j'lariT.ev  sunon.v.'  !hr  nutnnui- 
!^.lI  dialct-i  !  he  :  ;lr  deivier:*  e^l  Ilieoth.n  bUKl- 
la'vvii;,  n  wl'|M^e  finane'.ixl  ',i\(\«  have  boon  vlr- 
".i.ihv  iii;r,rd  b\    te.ent  rie\  rl-  pmrnl  >      It  unv 
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h-MiPd  by  the  Fr(-'(!en'  Tlie 
n  M.I-  NaMi'ii  -een'.'  ni  ]]'a\i  ;!.« 
:;•  VVaM-, ;ni't- in  w  haTp  fr-'virn- 
ire  ;"r  h;..-fi  •.  ]-,,,<■  .Pko  M. le  con- 
Ca['  n^;  :,,-■  :i  ■  n!  ;>.-Mi  ;n  the 
minds  of  the  pecpie 

The  Citizens  of  the  United  States  are  will- 
ing to  make  any  sacrifices  that  are  in  any  way 
needed  to  bring  this  war  to  an  early  and  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  Polls  taken  covering  the 
Nation  show  that  the  people  favor  an  all-out 
mobilization  for  the  war  effort.  Polls  show 
also  that  64  percent  of  all  workers  are  willing 
to  accept  the  Government's  right  to  tell  them 
where  to  work,  the  hours  of  work,  and  rate  of 
pay  Our  citizens  want  to  be  told  where  they 
can  best  serve,  and  they  are  then  willing  and 
anxious  to  do  the  Job. 

The  pecpie  are  not  dreaming.  Instead,  they 
are  disgusted  at  some  of  the  dreamers  In 
Washington,  who  seemingly  are  more  inter- 
ested In  carrying  on  their  pet  schemes  than 
they  are  In  assisting  with  the  war  effort. 
Young  men  In  uniform,  housewiv*  ^  tanners, 
worklngmen,  and  industrialists  are  rh.anging 
their  life's  plans  in  order  to  assist  at  Mn?  time 
The  only  part  of  our  Nation  which  i=  ^Ull  con- 
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Cen  "rtinamt  :t- 
rni'  an  m  Wash- 
1  -aiw  employees 
la  I  tiger  neces- 
und  political  re- 
t:.e  (sovernment  pay  roll  still 
v.    n-;   trn.:;-*   t;     i  n.      I  am  COn- 

tnie:':  tin.-   :l;(v    '^ d  c;:^,  n;::a-^    enough  office 

h'lp    .r.   \V,i.-hington  from  burt-aus  whieh.   are 
:     ■   ne'dt<i  to  take  care  of  the  growing  neea.- 
:  '':.<    W,T  -inc  Na',  V  IV  |):,rtments 

Ahn^y  ■,-..;.  nv  -  w.n  Uus  war  A  tank  CRrt- 
not  be  stopped  with  a  roll  o'  greenback-  in 
eneniv  bnmber  catuiot  Ije  downed  by  the  hg- 
ures  :ii  ,  n  apnr  pnatlon  bill  It  will  take 
work,  swt  .n  and  >acrince  to  do  the  Job.  and 
to  this  e**  '■t  w(  must  all  volunteer  to  serve 
*herever  we  are  :.<<-:.<■•.: 

I  have  ccmpieu  oi-iihdence  in  the  young 
men  who  are  in  cur  armed  forc<?s.  I  was  a 
soldier  during  the  first  w  ::d  War,  and  In 
January  of  1918  I  had  c  tn.r.and  of  a  com- 
pany when  a  call  came  for  volunteers  to  go 
as  replacement  troops  for  some  of  our  over- 
seas divisions  I  asked  that  thoee  who 
wished  to  thu=  offer  their  services  should  do 
so;  nearly  ev*  ry  nan  in  the  company  asked  to 
be  transferred  They  wanted  to  go  where 
there  was  fighting  where  they  might  lose 
their  lives  or  perhaps  be  crippled  for  all  the 
years  to  fellow  We  can  be  sure  that  the  boys 
today  are  tii.=t  a-  ftne  and  the  Job  of  those 
who  stav  at  home  Is  to  see  that  they  are 
supplied  w  th.  the  equipment  that  is  needed 
in  modern  war 

This  Is  nc  a  leur  of  aggression  on  our  part 
We  do  not  cove-   'h^  pr  perty  of  any  p)eople. 
We  have  suppress ^td  the  liberties  of  no  person 
We  have  been  forced  Into  this  conflict,  and 
our  life  as  a  nation  Is  in  danger,  because  we 
believe  in  ideals     And  from  what  source  d 
we  d' n\'i'    an   tP'tm  ■craMe  ;iiia-"     rht.,^t   tn  ■.  y 
i.'-a    ha-.--   '-e*-;     Mn    flr^'    t<     'X'^n-'d   Ml' ini   but 
1I<     'A,,.-    Ti,    !    rt  in  >#<!       C!;r  -■  nn.  ••.     n.d   de- 
m-iaLN    .^v:   -yn.  nvira-u.'.       Ihty   b^.li   teach 
equality  htw. «!-  m  ert.      They  teach  the  dig- 
nity  of    !.  ;:nan    .:tr     th.'     importance  of   the 
Indlvidua       It  „>■  p  !  thf   pieaervntion  of  thewt 
'     nie.d.-*   that    Mv  -    Na':i'i!i    hK"-    been    f-.itetd    n:n, 
'  h  -    \v  i!    \v  tn.  t;    .;    hi  [na    U    nx  ■  ;d     n'  it    ,•    ;. 
l>eiaU.M'    \K  I     I),  hi  \  r     :;.     M'l-k^<     j'!:;  i,  ;;',i;.''    :l\.- 
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th,.»'  c'>'  a  cud  not  create 
-naes  m  His  own  ;nn.,a  tnit  rather  that  He 
'  te.iMiPd  hfp  into  ,]  .nmvldual  In  His  own 
;;kene--s  They  preirii  {wwer,  hatred,  lust, 
whi!e  our  civilization  preaches  love.'  charity, 
humility,  kindness. 

N  '  p>erson  wants  war.  War  brings  suffer- 
ing, destruction,  and  death.  But  war  also 
brings  opportunity — opportunity  to  be  freu 
and  to  live  our  lives  tis  befits  free  men  No 
better  example  of  this  can  be  found  than  In 
the  annals  of  religion,  where  time  after  time 
men  have  had  to  fight,  and  even  die,  to  wor- 
ship according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science. Thank  God  that  we  have  the  privi- 
lege of  fighting  for  our  rights  and  the  finer 
things  in  life  and  that  we  do  not  have  to 
submit  to  those  forces  which  would  grind 
U'=^  into  the  slime  of  Indecency 
We  are  men.  We  are  Amerit 
people  of  courage  We  h-a-.e  6<  \ 
country  the  fit^esf  niantu'r  < 
known  In  the  Insn  -v  nf  the  u 
will  preserve  it,  no  tnat'er  w! 
what  the  cost. 

Yesterdav  wr  'n-ipetj  'h  it  we  c  '.hd  fia\'t  our 
American  way  <ji  life  with-  n'  arv  eft  ;*  or 
Faerih'^e  npon  our  part.     Toctav  '.*<■  kn-n^   net- 
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ter  Thie:niu<  PH.ne  author  and  an  outstand- 
ing figure  ol  n  H evolutionary  days,  once 
wrote:  "Those  who  expect  to  reap  the  bless- 
ing of  freedom  must,  like  men,  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  supporting  it."  Tloat  statement  is 
true  today  as  It  was  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  ago 

The  theme  of  ad  American  history,  the 
theme  of  embattled  America  In  1942,  was 
stated  by  one  of  our  patriotic,  fearless  fore- 
he&n  when,  standing  In  St  John's  Church 
In  old  Virginia  in  1775,  speaking  t>efore  a 
small  assembly,  but  with  full  realization  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  occasion  and  the  se- 
riousness of  his  words.  Patrick  Henry,  clench- 
ing the  de.^^k  before  him  until  his  knuckles 
showed  white,  uttered  the  expression  which 
was  to  resound  through  the  years — 'Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death," 
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varlou"  -^  --r.\:ipd  nimnnty  problems  is  pr- - 
sentlnL'  <•<  ,  rate  questions  for  solution  r v>e- 
clally  so  In  this  sad  time  when  the  whole 
Institution  of  Justice,  everything  held  dear 
to  the  race.  Is  under  assault  by  a  devil  who 
would  overturn  heaven  and  earth  to  gain  his 
evil  ends,  who  hates  every  virtue  and  strives 
to  enshrine  every  vice  which  decent  men  have 
cursed  since  the  beginning  of  time 

To  throw  back  this  sinister  attack  Is  the 
duty  of  all.  for  none  are  safe  against  It. 
What  Hitler  has  done  to  nations  he  has  like- 
wise done  to  the  unfortunate  of  his  own 
people.  They  have  been  snatched  from  their 
firesides  and  thrown  Into  the  obscurity  of  a 
Gestapo  grave  without  a  pretense  of  trial,  a 
semblance  of  right  They  have  been  hurled 
Into  the  concentration  camp  like  penned 
cattle  and  made  heai-"^  '.  tnjrden  for  no  re- 
ward save  bread  and  w.itei  They  have  been 
snatched  out  of  their  profes-slons.  their  homes, 
their  bustnr<;pr=  and  stripped  of  all  their 
wcrdly  go;  <!,-  and  driven  like  hunted  men  to 
roam  the  face  of  the  earth  The  sacredness 
of  the  family  has  been  profaned  and  the  laws 
of  God  and  man  have  been  violated  in  the 
demands  of  the  state  that  the  unmarried 
young  women  of  this  unhappy  land  shall  bear 
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the  ccr.qupror's  pawns  with  which  w 
plav  the  game  of  world  power 

When    a   few    men    are   wronged   a 
force  of  brutality  and  the  Jungle  are  le 
when  civilization  Is  denied  and  godlln 
goodness  scorned,  that  Is  no  private  w 
Is  a  war  against  man 

Hence,  to  vindicate  those  things  for 
good  men  stand,  good  men  every  when 
stand  together  against  wrong  not  only 
to  a  chosen  few,  but  wrong  to  any 
woman,  or  child 

Today,  therefore,  those  oi  us  bent  u 
destruction  of  Hitler  and  Hitlensm  m 
to  It  that  our  skirts  are  dean  and  that 
own  sin  we  are  not  forbidden  to 
stones  of  indignation  and  retribution 
him     We  mu*t  show  that  we  do  so  so 
believe  in  our  hearts  In  the  right  of  w 
fight    for;    that    we    shall    not    condorie 
existence  of  •  Tong  m  any  land  with 
sway  of  cur  own  power,  or  anywhere 
the  reach  of  our  might 

Let    no   man   find   anywhere   that    w 
crunmate    against  him  in  favor  of  a 
or  that  we  propose  to  gain  Ubtrty  for 
and   deny    to  those   who   too  are   due 
their  Just  Inheritance 

This  struggle  In  whl^h  the   world 
gages    transcends    in    significance    an 
world    has    ever    seen      It     Is    Arma 
Everywhere   the  forces  of   right   are 
to  a  common  front  against  wrong   w 
It  be 

I  speak  especially  of  these  sentlmei 
regard  to  the  Jewish  National  Home  in 
tine      Since  It  was  under  the  impulsr  o 
moving  sentiments  of  right  and  ;  .- 
Lord  Balfour  24  years  ago  moved   ...t 
and   lifted    up   the   hearts  of   men   wi 
declaration  emancipating  the  Jewish 
from  the  distress  cf  homelessness  and 
Ing  to  them  in  their  ancient  land  of 
their  ancient  home. 

As  I  ■  '  R. I. four  uttered  the  words 
Majest;.  ,  u^  vemment  view  with  fav 
estab^shment  In  Palestine  cf  a  national 
for  the  Jewish  people  •  •  •."  he 
In  tlTe  spirit  cf  the  heroes  on  the  bu' 
who  were  dally  giving  their  lives  that 
men  might  live  free  In  the  preamble 
mandate  for  Palestine  gaining  reccgji 
"•  •  •  to  the  historic  connection 
Jewish  people  with  Palestine  and 
grounds  for  reconstituting  their  m 
heme  in  that  country."  the  formal  seal 
civilized  world  was  stamped  upon 
which  in  a  way  represented  the 
Of  the  world  for  the  wrongs  It  had 
Jewish  people  and  the  worlds  eCfort  t 
the  wounds  of  those  who  had  so 
suffered 

In  two  decades  Intervening.  Pale«t! 
burst  Into  a  great  nation,  a  8ta*i> 
and   enjoying   the    admiration   of    . 
everywhere       The    fallow    ground    has 
broken    and    bountiful    harvests    have 
poiinng   forth.     The  earth   has  been 
and   her   rich    resources   yielded   up 
fingers  have  woven  a  preat  indu.>-try  in 
alert  lives  of  the  people      Science  has 
stimulated,   learning  and    the   arts   nu 
and  a  rich  culture  has  grown  out  of 
spiring    Hebrew    spring    of    knowledge 
beauty 

The  Jewish  National  Heme  In  Palej-tli 
become  one  of  the  world  s  establlshi-d 
tutions.  deserving  of  the  world  s  supi> 
encouragement      Not  only  Jews,  but  .i 
look  upon  It  as  a  symbol  of  freedom  regi 
a  home  restored,  of  the  return  of  the  war 
to  his  own  native  land.     It  gratifies 
man's  most   ancient    longings,   his   y 
for  tkpart  of  God's  earth   to  call  his  c 
For  four  d«^ades  the  Jewish  National 
has   been   acquiring   the    memorable   s 
Palestine   upon  which  Jewish  people 
build  again  Jewish  homrs.  where  they 
bring  forth  from  the  free  earth  Jewis 
vests,  where  the  spirit  and  the  body  co 
at  peace  on  the  good  earth 
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Hew  well  have  Palestine  and  the  Jews 
vindicated  the  confidence  of  all  those  who 
through  40  yef.rs  have  built  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund  and  through  It  acquired  all 
these  many  lards.  How  vivid  and  how  dear, 
not  only  to  Jev.s  but  to  those  who  believe  in 
Justice  and  In  humanity.  Is  the  name  of  Her- 
man Schaplra,  who,  while  a  professor  In  for- 
merly 'enowned  Heidelberg  University,  con- 
ceived this  gref  t  dream  of  a  Jewish  National 
Fund  to  put  under  the  feet  of  returning  Jews 
their  holy  Palestine  soil. 

I  know  that  today  all  to  whom  the  appeal 
of  the  Jewish  National  Fund  shall  come  will 
realize  how  peculiarly  challenging  that  ap- 
peal is  m  this  moment  when  one  must  take 
sides  either  for  good  or  bad,  indifference  and 
opposition,  or  positive  accomplishment  to- 
ward bettering  the  lot  of  men 

I  know  then  that  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  those  unhappy  people  who  have  felt  the 
yoke  of  oppression  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
win  now  as  never  before  extend  their  sym- 
pathy to  those  people  who  have  been  singled 
out  and  made  the  most  WTetched  of  all.  I 
know  that  all  of  us  will  resolve  that  that 
Balfour  declaration  shall  gain  added  signifi- 
cance and  not  less.  That  our  scrupuk  us 
observance  of  its  contents  and  Its  sentiments 
is  the  degree  of  our  sinceritv  to  purge  our 
souls  of  every  taint  of  selfishness  or  timidity. 
Is  the  measure  of  our  clear  resolution  of  high 
purpose,  pure  aim.  and  noble  effort:  Is  a 
part  of  our  solemn  resolve  to  make  free  all 
slaves,  to  open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  all 
worthy  to  enter  and  to  give  out  of  this  rich 
earth  to  every  man.  woman,  and  child,  even 
to  the  wandering  Jew.  that  rare  blessing,  a 
home. 
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"r   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  27  > legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  30).  1942 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unar.imou?  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
delivered  by  me  at  Ashland.  Wis.,  en- 
titlec.  "Repubhcans — Heed  the  Nation's 
Call  ■• 

There  bring  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Felkw  Amcrlrnns.  I  am  happy  this  evening 
to  be  privileged  to  speak  to  a  group  of  Ameri- 
cans who  In  p<illtlcs  call  themselves  Repub- 
licans I  am  happy  to  speak  to  this  group 
because  each  one  of  you  is  dedicated  to  the 
Job  before  us — to  winning  through  to  victory 
and  to  preserving  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

In  this  State,  where  the  Republican  Party 
was  born,  we  are  reminded  that  this  Nation 
was  conceived  m  llb«  rty  and  dedicated  to  pre- 
serve a  form  o-  government  known  as  a  re- 
public Once  a^ain  we  know  the  testing  time 
is  he^e.  A  great  war  is  upon  us — testing 
whether  ,this  Nation  "so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated'  wlli  continue  to  be  a  lighthouse 
of  freedom  nm  ji  g  the  nations  We  Repub- 
licans know  that  we  n^t  only  possess  a  pe- 
culiar government- -unique  In  Its  set-up,  a 
union  of  States  each  autonomous  in  its 
sphere— but  we  are  a  peculiar  people,  a  mix- 
ture of  every  blo<<lstream  in  Europe. 

And  we  as  a  republic  are  dedicated  to  pre- 
vent this  Nation  end  people  from  being  "taken 
in"  by  the  world  trend  of  the  times  which 


would  centralize  noi  only  the  governme  it  of 
all  individual  States  bu*  the  government  of  all 
of  the  peoples  In  ..  totalitarian  state. 

The  Republicans  of  this  Nation  are  inore 
vigorous,  more  vital  In  sensing  the  dangi;r  to 
the  liberties  of  the  peoplt  of  this  country  In 
this  trend  toward  totalitarianism — concen- 
tration of  power — than  any  other  group. 
Why?  Because  always  this  "light"  has 
dwelt  among  us,  and  our  leaders  have  been 
exponents  of  the_ldea  that  lor  a  people  to 
remain  free  there  must  be  kept  all-  e  In  our 
polit  cal  organization  the  original  concept  of 
the  fathers. 

We.  vjf  course,  recognize  that  for  the  pe- 
riod of  the  war  there  may  seem  to  l>e  a 
temporary  uspenslon  of  this  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  Is  necessary  because  war  demands 
the  change.  National  security  demands  It. 
But  as  long  as  we  keep  the  fiame  alive,  the 
flame  embodied  in  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  I  feel  no  apprehension  about 
this  temporary  concentration  of  power  Ir.  the 
Government  In  Washington  But  that  f;ame 
oan  only  be  kept  alive  by  a  great  organlzi  tlon 
like  the  Republican  Party  Interpreting  his- 
tory to  the  people,  calling  attention  to  the 
danger  to  liberty  and  freedom  when  the  peo- 
ple themselves  might  forget  that  eternal 
vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty 

In  the  great  wars  of  the  past  we  have 
granted  to  the  Executive  temporary  powers, 
and  when  the  war  was  over  we  returned  to 
the  ordinary  process  of  government  dellned 
In  the  charter  of  the  Republic. 

Our  big  Job.  then.  Is  to  see  that  the  wir  Is 
won  and  our  fprm  of  government  preserved, 
and  the  great  American  freedoms  and  our  way 
of  life  handed  down  to  posterity  unimpaired. 

We  all  agree  it  is  Imperative  that  we  nave 
In  this  country  unity  of  heart  and  mind  and 
soul  and  purpose,  which  will  result  In  Amer- 
ica being  strong  and  fit  and  efficient,  eco- 
nomically. Industrially,  morally,  spiritually — 
In  fact,  on  all  her  fronts.  Having  these  con- 
victions. It  Is  Imperative  that  we  stand  on 
guard  to  protect  our  American  liberties  and 
freedoms  which  might  be  Jeopardized  bj  the 
enemy  without  and  by  loose  thinking  and 
Insidious  Ideas  within. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  those  of  us  of  the 
minority  party  get  together,  get  rk  of  our 
petty  differences,  foresake  intraparty  s.rife. 
forget  the  mistakes  (except  to  profit  by  them) 
and  close  our  ranks  under  a  leadership  that 
will  make  the  party  strong  and  accomplish 
Its  mission  in  due  time  of  again  taking  over 
the  leadership  and  direction  of  the  Nation 

The  Republican  Party  stands  for  abolition 
of  reckless  and  wasteful  spending  of  the 
peoples  money  and  resources.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  stands  for  the  destruction  ol  any 
source  which  would  Injure  our  republican 
form  of  government,  unduly  harass  the  r  ghts 
of  our  citizens,  and  create  class  hatred  anong 
us.  The  Republican  Party  stands  for  b>get- 
tlng  courage  confidence  and  national  unity, 
for  in  that  direction  there  Is  relnvlgorutlon 
for  the  Nation.  The  Republican  Party  stands 
for  getting  rid  of  the  racketeer  in  all  clfsses. 
the  un-American  In  Government,  the  fifth 
columnist  and  saboteur  In  society,  nc;  the 
traitors  In  our  ranks. 

The  Republican  Party  stands  for  a  demo- 
bilization of  bureaucratic  controls,  a  .-nore 
equitable  tax  system  an  overhauling  o:  the 
whole  pei.slon  system,  and  creating  anew  in 
all  Amercans  an  Incentive  for  the  man  who 
creates,  bulds,  and  employs.  Thus  we  would 
strengthen  the  foundation  and  the  structure 
of  our  own  beloved  America. 

The  Republican  Party  does  not  stand  for 
the  Communist  way  of  life,  nor  the  Nazi  way 
of  life.  Tlierefore.  we  recognize  the  ne«d  of 
being  constantly  on  guard  against  thf  In- 
filtration of  communistic  or  Nazi  ideas  into 
our  national  thinking.  Wc  know  that  wars 
are  not  won  merely  by  appropriations,  and 
we  know  that  It  Is  the  function  cf  the  minor- 
ity to  see  to  it  as  far  as  possible  that  those 
appropriations  are  used  effectively  and  eco- 
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nomlcally.  We  kr;  v  mat  the  President, 
tinder  the  charter  uf  Uic  Republic.  Is  com- 
mander In  Chief  of  all  the  armed  forces,  and 
we  are  back  of  him  in  every  constructive 
effort  that  he  makes  to  win  the  war.  Never- 
theless, we  recognize,  we  Republicans,  that 
constructive  criticism — and  1  mean  construc- 
tive criticism — plays  an  important  part  In  this 
very  critical  period  We  do  not  ciave  the 
part  of  a  back-seat  driver  or  swivel-chair  ad- 
miral or  general.  Recently  we  have  seen  the 
result  of  such  constructive  criticism. 

We  have  seen  congressional  pension  blDs 
repealed;  we  have  seen  dancers  eliminated; 
we  have  seen  war  profits  curtailed;  we  have 
seen  the  Executive  respond  to  a  demand  to 
give  power  to  Kelson  as  the  head  of  the  War 
Production  Board — all  the  resvdt  of  construc- 
tive cr.tlclsm 

It  won't  be  long  now  before  we  are  engaged 
In  a  great  congressional  election.  There 
never  was  a  greater  need  in  America  than 
there  Is  now  for  maintaining  a  healthy 
minority  In  Congress.  The  founding  lathers 
In  their  far-sighted  wisdom  saw  the  need 
for  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  so  that 
no  man  could  become  too  strong  and  no  party 
could  become  too  powerful  They  foresaw 
the  need  for  a  healthy  minority  group  curb- 
ing the  growth  of  one  set  of  Ideas  which  rep- 
resented only  the  one  party — the  majority 
party. 

They  foresaw  that  any  one  philosophy  of 
government  administered  largely  under  the 
direction  of  one  party  needed  to  be  tempered 
by  the  constructive  criticism  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  a  minority  parly.  They  foresaw  that 
legislation  dictated  by  the  beliefs  of  the  ma- 
jority must  be  forged  in  the  fires  of  minority 
discussions  so  that  possible  liawe  might  be 
exposed  and  mistakes  avoided 

They  knew  that  when  a  healthy  minority 
becomes  sickly,  free  government  hangs  In  the 
balance.  They  knew  that  when  a  majority 
party  becomes  all-powerful  and  a  minority 
party  becomes  hopelessly  weak,  then  the  ma- 
jority party  can  rule  the  people  with  a 
despotic,  Iron  hand  More  than  ever  we  need 
now  an  Increased  minority  which  will  meet 
the  ideas  of  the  majority  considerately,  yet 
challenglngly 

I  believe  In  a  minority  party  which  is  not 
blindly  partisan,  a  party  which  will  support 
all  good  legislation  regardless  of  where  it 
originates.  I  believe,  however,  that  on  the 
minority  party  rest?  the  serlotjs  obligation  of 
scrutinizing  all  legislation  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously 

I  believe  It  Is  the  obligation  of  the  minority 
party  when  It  cannot  agree  with  administra- 
tion measures  (as  was  the  case  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  packing  attempt)  to  raise  Its 
voice  lustily  in  an  effort  to  win  converts  to  a 
Just  cause — to  fight  a  fierce  battle  for  what 
It  believes  to  be  right— to  bring  its  issues  to 
the  great  balance  < >;  public  opinion  so  that 
the  American  people  may  be  Informed  and  add 
their  voices  to  the  discussion.  Yes;  the 
minority  party  is  tremendously  Important  In 
our  system  of  government,  and  it  Is  especially 
Important  now 

We  must  ever  bear  m  :nlnd  that  In  other 
lands  the  Ideals  of  denin  j  ;.rji3s  and  hof)es  of 
republics  died  when  mmoiiiy  parties  were 
crushed  and  government  was  taken  over  by 
one-party  rule  and  one-man  leadership.  You 
and  I.  fellow  Republicans,  are  pledged  to  see 
to  it  that  this  ^'..ill  ii«  •.  ts  l.aj-Lx  :.  .i,  America, 
and  I  make  this  i'i.aienieu'..  as  a  p:;n',  iple  which 
would  apply  to  any  prjty  at  ;iny  t  liir  It  s 
our  function  to  keep  perpetually  cruiaaing 
for  those  things  we  believe  to  be  right,  and 
perpetually  fighting  those  things  w.  b-  lieve 
to  be  WTong. 

Right  now.  becnu.'je  of  the  tremendous  war 


effort  which  probably  before  long  wi:i 
to  50  percent  of  our  Industrial  lifi  a;  ci 

^0  rpfcent  of  our  national  irrcmt     n 
P' :  .1*  .ve  that  the  minority  p«r;y  ch;il:ri 
extravagance  or  waste  in  goverun.t  i,; 
In  Congress  we   have   been   doav.j,     \\ 
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bt-'f:,  oppcstd  t.  !;:inecessary  f..pc!  ii.Uiyi-  jor 
lioiiwar  projects,  nonwar  activilivs.  Wu 
have  asked  that  great  bureaus  be  demobilized. 
We  have  been  against  "pork  barrels." 

In  the  name  of  the  war  effort  we  have  been 
against  the  action  of  the  majority  narty. 
who  would  under  the  guise-  of  war  fervor  un- 
duly interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  States. 
Thus  we  have  been  against  the  Government 
destroying  the  Immunity  from  governmen- 
taxation  of  Stati   and  municipal  t>onds 

It  must  become  apparent,  therefore,  as  th-' 
war  goes  on.  as  we  are  called  upon  to  make 
more  and  more  sacrifices,  as  dangers  multi- 
ply, that  there  Is  a  greater  need  than  ever 
for  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  Republican 
Senators  and  Representatives  so  that  this 
majority  party  v.hlch  has  been  In  control  ol 
government  for  so  many  years  will  not  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  follow  down  the 
road  that  other  nations  has  taken  toward  a 
totalitarian  form  of  [government 

We  must  have  an  opposition  to  this  New 
Deal  group  whlcl  will  no'  waiver  In  construc- 
tive criticism  when  It  Is  needed,  which  will 
not  hesitate  to  take  .steps  to  guard  th« 
purse  strings  of  the  Nation,  or  make  (even  If 
not  desired)  constructive  suggestions  t^  the 
head  of  government 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  the  sncrlflros 
of  the  war  period  we.  as  a  nation,  will  return 
to  first  principles  It  Is  my  hope  that  wt? 
win  relnsta'ce  "the  patch."  the  Idea  of  sav- 
ing, as  a  badge  of  honor,  that  we  will  elimi- 
nate the  fool's  paradise  of  waste,  that  we  will 
get  rid  of  fat  cats  and  sacred  cows  In  gov- 
ernment 

Today  we  must  strip  the  decks  for  victory. 
We  must  eliminate  frills  In  government  and 
in  our  dally  lives  I  don't  mean  that  we 
will  go  back  to  wo<-!den  shoes  or  coal  oC 
lamps,  but  I  do  mean  that  we  will  scrap  the 
shoddy  "doctrine  of  dependence."  We  wilt 
reinstate  the  virtues  of  the  fathers — thrift, 
industry,  honesty,  and  faith. 

This  war  will  not  be  won  by  the  Govern- 
ment— it  will  be  won  by  the  people  The 
peace  which  follows  will  not  be  won  by  the 
Government — It,  too,  will  be  won  by  the 
people. 

We  need  a  revitallzatlon  of  our  traditional 
American  political  philosophy.  Daniel  Web- 
ster sa!d:  "God  grants  liberty  only  to  those 
who  love  it  and  will  always  guard  and  defend 
It." 

The  love  of  liberty  Is  not  a  hothouse  flower 
blossoming  under  the  warming  suns  of  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  and  high-pressure 
publicity  The  love  of  liberty  is  born  in  the 
menacing  shadows  of  oppression  and  con- 
quest. The  love  of  liberty  Is  born  In  sacri- 
fice Out  of  the  sacrifices  of  this  present 
period.  It  Is  my  hope  that  there  will  be  re- 
born In  America  such  a  flaming  love  of  lib- 
erty that  Its  torch  will  never  be  extinguished. 

MonteFquieu  said:  "A  government  is  like 
everything  else  To  preserve  It.  we  must  love 
It." 

Those  pioneers  who  made  Amrr!-n  great 
loved  their  families,  their  childf  :;  n:  d  their 
repu *"':"?!•;  f  :t!i  of  government.  Because 
they  i.\'ri  i!<m,  they  preserved  them 
Wealthy  families  who  relegate  the  care  and 
guidance  cf  their  children  to  hired  stafls 
probably  love  their  children  less  than  the 
good  eld  American  housewife  and  mother 
who  cherishes  her  own  and  preserves  her  own 
because  she  loves  them  and  works  for  them 
directly. 

In  recent  years  we  nave  seen  a  dangerous 
erosion  of  our  liberties  because  we  let  some- 
one else  care  for  our  Government.  Today  we 
are  engaged  in  a  great  war  because  we  wish 
to  protect  those  liberties.  Government  can  t 
fight  that  war.  The  people  fight  the  war. 
and  because  we  are  engaged  in  preserving 
these  liberties,  It  Is  necessary  that  In  the 
post-war  period  that  we  be  equally  vigilant 
In  safegtxarding  them  against  the  gradiul 
Insidious  encroachments  tl  m^y  :.;.  pe  l'. 
paternali'^tic    grverrment. 


T^..^  :=  :..•  ptriod  for  llp-'-r:\ ,  r  \\,  bt 
the  people  We  must  win  the  war  and  we 
must  win  the  peace.  We  must  be  a  united 
people  We  cannot  pit  class  against  class. 
We  must  retain  our  freedoms  Inviolate  We 
must  retain  In  the  post-war  period  f. ;  d 
throughout  all  of  the  stresses  of  t:  i  u  r, 
the  great  Bill  of  Rights  for  which  we  u^^tn 
today. 

We  must  preserve  our  free  economy  even 
while  we  live  in  the  shadows  We  live  In  an 
age  when  ruthless  men  of  other  lands  have 
thrust  back  the  race  of  mankind  to  the 
slippery  shambles  of  barbarism  and  hate. 
The  inviolate  pledged  word  has  been  made  a 
mockery  as  treaties  and  men  have  been  muti- 
lated and  annihilated  Modern  culture  has 
been  garroted  wlih  the  steel  noose  forged  by 
blood-mad  diclatt  rs  who  throttle  all  oppo- 
sition to  their  unholy  ambitions  Men  and 
money  and  machines  have  been  thrown  Into 
the  white-hot  caldron  and  the  destiny  of  the 
world  Is  at  stake 

The  stakes  are  the  highest  In  war  hls'.ory, 
and  when  we  emerge  from  the  crucible  we 
want  to  retain  cur  national  character  That 
will  mean  that  we  will  hive  t<  throw  out  the 
charlatans  and  the  mountebanks  wherever 
they  occur  in  public  life.  That  means  that 
we  win  have  to  go  back  to  first  principles. 
That  moans  that  there  wih  be  no  room  in  our 
Goverijment  for  corrodlnj;  hate  or  for  mud- 
dling confusion  Today  we  are  at  war  First 
things  must  come  first  when  we  draw  the 
sword-  but  It  Is  well  for  us  to  remember  that 
at  the  close  of  this  conflict  our  Nation  may 
owe  $200,000.000  000 

That  backlog  of  debt  will  provide  a  testing 
ground  to  test  whether  this  system  of  free 
enterprise  or  any  other  system  of  free  enter- 
prise can  survive  Our  flrst  job  Is  to  win  the 
war.  but  our  next  job  Is  to  win  the  peace 

The  war  boom  Is  on  Mass  purchasing 
power  Is  zooming  upward,  and  over  it  all 
hangs  the  menacing  shadow  of  post-war  chaos. 

I  say  to  you  today  that  the  labor  of  f;  r.  n,  n 
will  win  this  war  and  the  labor  cf  i.ini..  a 
will  win  the  pt :.  i  N  a  „  d  n  that  peace 
period,  we  n.a-L  h.,.i  ;i,t  march  cf  un- 
bridled bureaucracy.  Now  and  in  thbi 
period  we  must  provide  for  an  equitat 
tribution  of  the  burden  of  taxatioi. 
and  in  xh.^•  px  .ic  per.  ,ti  \*c  n  u--  ;i 
long-rangf  pi\^.:.,in  u:  b,\*-  -.j.:-  , 
from  bankruptcy.  We  may  as  . 
nlze  at  the  outset  of  ihis  sir..i,,,( 
permanently  L.f  -f..  m-hau- ..•  v,  ■,,,,.  ri,;.arib 
free  er.t<'rpr;se  ui  ii.t  ^..me  ,st  j  i,  i  :,.  •  wpi.ih 
WOUla    ..'  U.-I,;    It  pi  It  .^t-;,  la 

To  t'-i  iip,)f  nn,intMhr\'  rr 
conseq;;t'iir>'>    h\    \:,e    c.r  v, 
mu.st   v,H'i':,   hii    w:.c, -:r.i  ■; ,' V    iia  v,  .(-hif 
great      lircc      t."::iy      !^      {•  :      l''iii,i:>*, 
dictate  :-ii.p 
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What  we  are  fighting  for  if-  si  ply  to 

protect  life  and  prnpfrtv  h^t.  r..i  Annncan 
way  of  life,   in   wh     h  ncn  are  possessed 

of  certain  ina:  t:  ;         r  life,  liberty,  and 

the  pursuit  oJ  hup-  .:;(->  a  way  of  Hfe  where 
government  derives  Us  u-'  ;  s^rs  from  the 
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APrKXDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  EKCORD 


Al 


nom!ca]ly.  We  know  that  the  Prr~:  :.  -at, 
under  the  charter  of  the  Repub-:t  i^  com- 
mander In  Chief  of  all  the  aniied  forces,  and 
we  are  back  of  him  In  every  constructive 
effort  that  he  makes  to  win  the  war.  Never- 
theless, we  recognize,  we  Republicans,  that 
constructive  criticism — and  1  mean  construc- 
tive criticism — plays  an  important  part  In  thia 
very  critical  period  We  do  not  crave  the 
part  of  a  back-seat  driver  or  swivel-chair  ad- 
miral or  general.  Recently  we  have  seen  the 
result  of  such  constructive  criticism. 

We  have  seen  congressional  pension  bilJs 
repealed:  we  have  seen  dancers  eliminated; 
we  have  seen  war  profits  curtailed;  we  have 
seen  the  Executive  respond  to  a  demand  to 
give  power  to  Nelson  as  the  head  of  the  War 
Production  Board — all  the  resvdt  of  construc- 
tive cr.tlclsm 

It  won't  be  lon^  now  bcJore  we  are  engaged 
In  a  great  congresalonal  election.  There 
never  was  a  greater  need  in  America  than 
there  Is  now  (or  maintaining  a  healthy 
minority  In  Congress.  The  founding  lathers 
In  their  fai-slghted  witdom  saw  the  need 
for  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  so  thnt 
no  man  cnvjld  become  too  strong  nnd  no  party 
could  become  too  powerful  They  foresaw 
the  need  for  a  healthy  minority  groiip  curb- 
ing the  growth  of  one  set  of  ideas  which  rep- 
resented only  the  one  party — the  majority 
party. 

They  foresaw  thnt  any  one  philosophy  of 
government  administered  lan^ely  under  the 
direction  of  one  party  needed  to  be  tempered 
by  the  constructive  criticism  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  a  minority  party.  They  foresaw  that 
legislation  dictated  by  the  beliefs  of  the  ma- 
jority must  be  forged  In  the  fires  of  minority 
discussions  so  that  possible  Haws  might  be 
exposed  and  mistakes  avoided 

They  knew  that  when  a  healthy  minority 
becomes  sickly,  free  government  hangs  in  the 
balance  They  knew  that  when  a  majority 
party  becomes  all-powerful  and  a  minority 
party  becomes  hopelessly  weak,  then  the  ma- 
jority party  can  rule  the  people  with  a 
despotic,  iron  hand  More  than  ever  we  need 
now  an  increa-sed  minority  which  will  meet 
the  ideas  of  the  majority  considerately,  yet 
challengingly 

I  believe  in  a  minority  party  which  Is  not 


been  opp..'stci  to  unnece^va- y  f..pc!  •,;,;ijr.>  ;o'- 
nonwa;  p.  ejects,  noi.-.vui-  uci. ■..'<...&  Vr..- 
have  asked  that  great  bureaus  be  demobilized. 
We  have  been  against  '"perk  barrels." 

In  the  name  o'  the  war  effort  we  have  been 
against  the  action  of  the  majority  narty. 
who  would  under  the  guis*-  of  war  fervor  un- 
duly interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  States. 
Thus  we  have  been  against  the  Government 
destroying  the  Immunity  from  governmen-; 
taxation  of  Stat<   and  municipal  bonds 

It  must  become  apparent,  therefore,  as  th" 
war  goes  on.  as  we  are  called  upon  to  make 
more  and  more  sacrifices,  as  dangers  multi- 
ply, that  there  is  a  greater  need  than  ever 
for  an  increase  In  the  number  of  Republican 
Senators  and  Representatives  so  that  this, 
majority  party  which  has  been  in  control  of 
goveriiment  for  so  many  years  wlU  not  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  follow  down  the 
road  that  other  nations  has  taken  toward  a 
totalitarian  form  of  government 

We  must  have  an  oppofition  to  this  New 
Deal  group  whlcl  will  no«  waiver  In  construc- 
tive criticism  when  It  Is  needed,  which  will 
not  hesitate  to  take  steps  to  guard  the 
purse  strings  of  the  Nation,  or  make  (even  If 
not  desired)  conBtructlve  suggestloris  t^  the 
head  of  government 

It  Is  my  hope  that  through  the  sncrlflres 
of  the  war  period  we.  as  a  nation,  will  return 
to  first  principles  It  Is  my  hope  that  *» 
will  reinstate  "the  patch."  the  idea  of  sav- 
ing, as  a  badge  of  honor,  that  we  will  elimi- 
nate the  fool's  paradise  of  waste,  that  we  will 
get  rid  of  fat  cats  and  sacred  cows  in  gov- 
ernment 

Today  we  must  strip  the  decks  for  victory. 
We  must  eliminate  frills  in  government  and 
in  our  dally  lives.  I  don't  mean  that  we 
will  go  back  to  wck-sden  shoes  or  coal  oli 
lamps,  but  I  do  mean  that  we  will  scrap  the 
shocidy  "doctrine  of  dependence."  We  will 
reinstate  the  virtues  of  the  fathers — thrift. 
Industry,  honesty,  and  faith. 

This  war  will  not  be  won  by  the  Govern- 
ment^— It  will  be  won  by  the  people  Tho 
peace  which  follows  will  not  be  won  by  the 
Government — it,  too,  will  be  won  by  the 
people. 

We  need  a  revitallzatlon  of  our  traditional 
American  political  philosophy.     Daniel  Web- 


T1-,  ,>  :-  :,.,'  ti.Tlcd  for  llp-ser\  ,  r  W.  fi-f 
ihf  p.-vpie  \^  e  must  win  the  var  and  we 
must  win  the  peace  We  must  be  a  unitrd 
people  We  cannot  pit  class  agaii  •  ~s 
We  must  retain  our  freedoms  Invlci.-u  We 
must  retain  in  the  post-war  period  and 
tliroughout  all  of  the  stresses  of  the  war, 
the  great  Bill  of  Rights  for  which  u.  ;  .  in 
today. 

We  mxist  preserve  our  free  economy  even 
wh:ie  we  live  In  the  shadows  We  live  In  an 
age  when  ruthless  men  of  other  lands  have 
thrust  back  the  race  of  mankind  to  the 
slippery  shambles  of  barbarism  and  hate. 
The  inviolate  pledged  ward  has  been  made  a 
mockery  as  treatie>  and  men  have  been  muti- 
lated and  annihilated  Modern  culture  has 
been  garroted  with  the  strcl  noose  forged  by 
blood-mad  dlctat(  rs  who  throttle  all  oppo- 
sition to  their  unholy  ambitions  Men  and 
money  and  machines  have  been  thrown  Into 
the  white-hot  caldron  and  the  destiny  of  the 
world  Is  at  stake 

The  stakes  are  the  highest  In  war  hls'.ory, 
and  when  we  emerge  from  the  crucible  we 
want  to  retain  cur  national  character  That 
will  mean  that  we  will  hive  t(  throw  out  the 
charlatans  and  the  mountebanks  whrrever 
they  occur  In  public  life.  That  means  that 
we  Will  have  to  go  back  to  first  principles. 
That  means  that  there  wlh  be  no  room  In  our 
Government  for  corroding  hate  or  for  mud- 
dling confusion  Today  we  are  at  war  First 
things  must  come  first  when  we  draw  the 
sword-  but  It  Is  well  for  us  to  remember  that 
at  the  close  of  this  ccnfilct  our  Nation  may 
owe  $200.000.000  000. 

That  backlog  of  debt  will  provide  a  testing 
ground  to  test  whether  this  system  of  free 
enterprise  or  any  other  system  of  free  enter- 
prise can  survive  Our  first  Job  Is  to  win  the 
war,  but  our  next  Job  Is  to  win  the  peace 

The  war  boom  Is  on.  Mass  purchasing 
power  Is  zooming  upward,  and  over  it  all 
hangs  the  menacing  shadow  of  post-war  chaos. 

I  say  to  you  today  that  the  labor  of  freemen 
will  win  this  war  and  the  labor  cf  freemen 
will  win  the  peace  Nw  a:  cl  in  that  p.  ,u  e 
period,  we  must  hu.;  ;:.t  march  ol  lui- 
bridled  bureaucracy  No*  and  lu  that  p. .  ■  e 
period  we  must  provide  for  an  equitable  a^- 
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Instrument  for  world  civilization 
p«ace 

I    am    speaking    to    men    who   do 
leaders,  if  you  please,  men  to  when 
look  to  for  guidance  and  direction 
for   or.e    moment    minimize   your 
rppir*  unity    to    do    a    big    Job    In 
America  strong 

In  the  trying  days  that  are  up  ahea 
Will  be  the  privilege  of  applying  the 
cf  reason  and  calmness  and  Judgmen 
unpoised  minds,  the  folks  who  will 
with    discouragement    and    fear      Yo 
be  the  Job  of  aiding  the  Government 
Irg   the   effcrts  of   the   fifth   column 
the  defeatist  ineffective      This  i-^  all 
the  great  productive  scheme  which 
ment   is  now  engaged  in.     We  are   ■ 
going    to    prcduce    tanks,    antialrcia 
airplanes,  and  ships  in  vast  quantities 
are  g -ing  to  build  the  morale  of  th: 
stroi.g.  so  strong  that  nothing  can 
to  break. 

Our   first   great   objective   is   absol 
tlonal  unity  on  the  single  objective 
ring  the  war.    Whatever  the  cost — 
going  to  be  tremendou.s — we  must 
pay  the  bill,  because  if  we   should 
would  not  only  lose  our  worldly  goods 
freedom. 

May  I  conclude  my  remarks  by  gi 
the  gist  of  the  remarks  I  gave  in  th( 
interpreting     the    meaning    of     the 
"Remember   Pearl   Harbor."     I  belle 
word  of  It  is  good  American  doctrine 
Republican  preachment. 

"So  long  as  we  read  history  our 
remember  the  dastardly  attack  by 
anese  without  a  declaration  of  war 
two  peoples  were  at  peace,  when 
tary  of  State  was  negotiating  with 
anese  Ambassador  and  the  special  ei 
provided  the  cement  that  unified  all 
pie      It  gave  impetus  to  our  war  pro^ 
stimulus  toward  obtaining  ultimate 
But   "remember  Pearl  Hartxir'  has  c 
more  significant  connotations.     Let 
pledge  herself  now  that  she  will 
next  generation  or  in  the  next  50  ge 
close  her  eyes   to  earthly  realities 
the  next  50  generations  because  we 
pray  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  e 
God's  wisdom  will  have  infiltrated 
minds  of  mortals  so  that  dastardly 
such  as  the  one  at  Pearl  Harbor  wi 
possible 

"This  beloved  land  of  ours  must  i. 
become  lulled  asleep  by  the  siren  voi 
impractical  idealist,  the  devilish  voi 
international   propagandists,  and 
cillc  voices  of  those  who  as  leaders  h 
noses  so  close  to  magnified  local 
lems  that  they  cannot  see  the  int 
situation      If  the  blind  lead  the  bl 
will  fall  Into  the  ditch.     In  the  days 
ahead  may  God   provide  America   1 
which  will  keep  her  safe      When  we 
member   Pearl   Harbor  "   there  come< 
minds    the    words     alert.'     on    gu 
watch' — the  ramparts  we  watch  ' 

"I  know  you  will  fulfill  the  expec 
freemen  everywhere — every  America^ 
his  duty."  '• 
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beauty.  Its  rolling  hills.  Its  lakes,  and 
streams,  and  its  many  natural  advan- 
tages make  it  a  mecca  for  tourists,  both 
in  summer  and  in  winter  Appreciating, 
the  value  of  these  resources,  our  State 
long  ago  established  a  conservation  com- 
mission to  preserve  nature's  blessings 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  our  con- 
servation commission  fully  understands 
our  problems,  and  is  and  has  been  de- 
voting an  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
approach  to  every  interest  along  these 
lines.  There  is  no  politics  involved.  All 
parties  are  united  in  wanting  the  best 
and  we  are  petting  it. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Com- 
mission: 

RESOLUTION  KELATING  TO  THE  USE  OF  SURPLUS 
CIVILI.fN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  EQUIPMENT 
NOW    LOCATED    IN    CLOSED   CAMPS 

Whereas  the  Conservation  Commission  of 
Wi.-coixsln  has  gone  on  record  in  stating  that 
forest-fire  control  is  the  most  important  ac- 
tivity in  the  conservation  program  of  this 
State  and  Nation,  and 

Whereas  the  risk  from  fire  this  year  due 
to  the  widespread  cutting  of  forest  products 
for  the  national  defense  has  produced  a  risk 
far  greater  than  what  would  normally  occur, 
and 

Whereas  In  addition  tO' ordinary  careless- 
ness in  the  forests,  there  is  an  extra  and 
acute  danger  due  to  possible  sabotage  and 
Incendiarism,  and 

Whereas  there  are  units  of  equipment  such 
as  trucks,  tractors,  plows,  and  hand  tools 
suitable  and  needed  for  fire  control  now 
housed  and  not  easily  available  In  closed 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps  in'  this 
State,  all  of  which  If  turned  over  to  the 
public  agencies  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  forest  protection,  could  be  used  ef- 
fectively In  the  forest-fire-control  organiza- 
tion-  Now.   therefore,   be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  conservation  commis- 
sion recommends  and  emphatically  urges  to 
the  Federal  authorities  concerned  that  this 
surplus  equipment  be  assigned  to  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  for  use  by  the  conservation 
department  in  the  organized  forest  protec- 
tion districts  of  the  State,  and  to  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  for  use  on  national 
forests  In  this  State  where  such  closed  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps  camps  are  on  fed- 
erally owned  forest  lands,  provided  that  such 
equipment  is  not  more  urgently  needed  else- 
where by  the  armed  forces  of  the  country; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  action  and  sentiment  of 
the  conservation  commission  as  herein  ex- 
pressed be  messaged  to  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  constituting  the  Wisconsin  rep- 
resentation in  Congress,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  contact  those  concerned  in  Washington 
to  effect  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Unanimously  adopted  by  the  Wisconsin 
Conservation  Commission  at  its  meeting  In 
Madison,  W'is.,  on  April  14,  1942. 

RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO  AN  APPROPRIATION 
CONTEMPLATED  BY  H  R.  6868  CONCERNING  DE- 
FENSE  FOREST-FIRE   CONTROL 

Whereas  the  Conservation  Commission  of 
'•Visconsin  at  its  meeting  held  at  Madison  on 
.\pril  14.  1942.  has  considered  the  subject 
of  forest-fire  control  for  this  reason;  and 

Whereas  they  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  year  will  produce  extra  hazards  from 
fire  In  the  forests;  and 

Whereas  they  consider  the  protection  of 
forests  as  of  prime  Importance  In  the  na- 
tional defense  and  of  first  priority  In  the 
conservation  program  of  this  State  and  in 
'.'i:--  Xr  ,nn;  and 

W.-^.-:  aS  H  R  6868  provides  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $18,100,000  for  the  next  18  months 


for  defense  forest-fire  control  on  national 
forests  and  State  and  private  forest  lands 
(both  as  to  present  commercial  stands  of 
timber  and  those  of  potential  value)  as 
recommended  by  the  Department  ol  Agri- 
culture: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion as  far  as  the  State  of  Wisconsin  Is  con- 
cerned believes  that  this  appropriation 
should  be  approved  as  representing  a  care- 
fully considered  and  urgent  need  by  the 
responsible  Federal  and  State  agencl'is  con- 
cerned, and  recommends  the  approval  of  this 
appropriation  by  both  Houses  of  Congress; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 

the  Wisconsin  congressional  delegation  with 

nhe  recommendation  that  they  do  everything 

possible   to    effect   favorable   action   on    this 

appropriation. 

Unanimously  adopted  by  the  Wisconsin 
Conservation  Commission  at  its  meeting  In 
Madison.  Wis.,  on  April  14,  1942. 

RESOLtmON  RELATING  TO  NO  FURTHER  REDUCTION 
OF    CIVILIAN    CONSERVATION    CORPS    CaMPS 

Whe'-eas  the  seriousness  of  the  forest-fire 
risk  is  generally  recognized  as  indicated  by 
congressional  consideration  of  H  R.  6868,  to 
provide  additional  emergency  funds;  and 

Whereas  the  valuable  contribution  of 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  forestry  camps 
has  been  decreased  with  the  reduction  of 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps;  and 

Whereas  the  Conservation  Commi.ssion  of 
Wisconsin  holds  that  the  control  of  forest 
fires  is  now  the  most  vital  work  activity  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  conservation  commis- 
sion most  vigorously  urges  to  the  Federal  au- 
thorities concerned  with  the  admin;stration 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  that  there 
be  no  further  reduction  In  State  fortstry  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps  camps  In  Wiscon- 
sin, even  thcugh  camp  enrollment  must  be 
maintained  by  discontinuance  of  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  camps  engaged  in  activi- 
ties other  than  forestry;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Ihat  the  action  and  sentiment 
of  the  conservation  commissioi.  as  herein  ex- 
pressed be  messaged  to  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  con.'^tituiing  the  Wisconsin  rep- 
resentation In  Congress,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  contact  those  concerned  in  Washington 
to  effect  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Unanimously  adopted  by  the  Wisconsin 
Conservation  Commission  at  Its  meeting  In 
Madison,  Wis.,  on  April  14.  1942. 
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REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  ROY  0  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  George  N.  Peek,  of  Moline,  111., 
is  now  and  has  been  for  many  years  one 
of  the  most  useful  American  citizens. 
There  is  no  more  earnest  and  devoted 
student  of  national  affairs,  especially  as 
those  affairs  affect  the  welfare  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture,  than  he.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  was  the  man  to  whom  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  turned  when 
first  seeking  an  administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act;  he  was  tho 
man  selected  by  the  President  a-  hL?  .-^e- 


cia]  ad\iso:  on  foreign  trade;  h.  was 
r...  ;t'  president  of  the  Government  ex- 
port-import banks. 

Mr.  Peek  was  identified  with  Deere  & 
Co.  for  76  years.  Starting  as  a  clerk  he 
was  advanced  to  vice  president  of  Deere  & 
Co..  Mol'ne  second  only  in  authority  to 
the  president.  He  was  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Mcline  illl.) 
Flew  Co.  from  1919  to  1923:  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Twenty-two,  North  Cen- 
tral States  Agricultural  Conference 
frcm  1924  to  1928.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  War  Industries  B;:ard  from  1917  to 
1919.  and  was  chairman  of  the  Industrial 
Board,  Department  of  Commerce,  in 
1919. 

He  has  been  given  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  he  is  a  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  (France)  commander  of 
the  Order  ol  the  Crown  (Belgium). 
Knight  of  the  Crown  (Italy) ;  these 
decorations  having  been  bestowed  upon 
him  by  those  governments  because  of  his 
work  on  the  War  InJustries  Board  dur- 
ing the  first  World  War 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
Peek  sees  more  clearly  than  any  other 
man  I  know  the  difficulties  facing  this 
country  upon  the  concltision  of  hostilities. 
Certainly  his  long  years  of  experience  in 
busine.ss  and  his  familiarity  with  the 
problems  of  agriculture  and  foreign  trade 
peculiarly  fit  him  to  clearly  point  out 
those  difficulties,  together  with  a  sensible 
American  solution  thereof. 

Therefore,  Mr  Speaker,  I  include  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks  certain  correspond- 
ence I  have  received  from  Mr.  Peck.  I 
also  include  as  a  part  of  these  remarks 
excerpts  from  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Look  magazine  of  April  7,  1942,  entitled 
"Wendell  Willkie  Answers  18  Biunl  Ques- 
tions and  Comments  Thereon." 

Moline  III.,  April  13,  1942. 
Hon   Roy  O   Woodruff. 

New  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Woodruff:  Som"  days  ago  I  sent 
you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  addressed  to  a  number 
of  substantial  citizens  of  Illinois  regarding 
what  I  believe  to  be  next  to  winning  the  war, 
the  mf.Jor  problem  facing  JUi  country  A 
leading  citizen  asked  me  for  more  facts  to 
support  my  contentiun  that  we  are  facing 
radical  changf*.^  unless  present  trends  are  rec- 
ognized and  reversed.  Accordingly,  on  April 
8.  I  submitted  a  brief  memorandum  which  I 
called  The  Drive  for  a  New  World  Order.  I 
sent  copies  of  this  memnrandun  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  NatKinal  Committees  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Partips.  because  the 
problem  should  not  become  a  partisan  issue. 
It  is  bigger  than  either  party. 

My  views  nave  been  apked  regarding  the 
Look  magazine  article  of  April  7.  Wendell 
Wlllkle  Answers  18  Blurt  Questions.  Nothing 
could  be  plainer  I  think  than  the  answers 
Mr  Willkie  himself  gives  In  shewing  that  he 
allies  himself  definitely  with  the  Interna- 
tionahsta  in  their  drive  for  a  new  world  order. 
He  puts  himself  above  the  platform  of  the 
party  which  nominated  him  for  President. 
To  Ju£tif>  h  mselt  he  nays  that  President 
Roosevelt  Ignored  the  Democratic  Party  and 
went  his  own  way  He  says  •Franklin  Roose- 
velt's political  idea.s  were  radically  different 
from  the  accepted  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  •  •  •"  He  th'nks,  however, 
that  'we  shall  continue  to  I'perate  for  some 
time  under  the  nrrscnt  two-partv  system  even 
as  to  names     But  the  principles  of  the  two 


parties  will  be  molded  and  remolded  by  their 
respective  leaders  "  Hew  does  this  differ  from 
Hitler  s  method?  Why  then  twt  parties  with 
any  principles  at  all? 

If  such  views  prevail  and  present  trends 
are  not  rever.>-ed.  Is  not  the  Nation  being  led 
in.o  some  alien  form  of  government  in  a  new 
world  order  without  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple? And  what  becomes  of  our  traditional 
government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  lor 
the  people"?  Yet  Mr  Willkie  says  in  Lock. 
"The  attempt  is  still  going  on  •  •  •  to 
put  over  a  social  and  economic  revolution 
while  national  attention  is  diverted  to  the 
war," 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  N.  Peek. 

The  Drive  for  a  New  World  Order 

(A  memorandum  by  George  N.  Peek) 

April  8,  1942 

Vice  President  Wallace,  in  an  address  in 
Omaha  on  March  14  19-12,  and  broadcast  over 
the  Nailc^nal  Broadcasting  Co.  blue  network, 
called  upon  the  "rank  and  file  of  labor,  agri- 
culture, and  business,  while  the  war  Is  going 
on,  to  be  fullv  awake  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
peace  job.      He  said: 

■"We  can  prevent  unjust  discrimination 
(.gainst  peoples  and  classes.  Bvit  this  will  be 
done  only  if.  while  the  war  Is  still  going  on. 
thr  rank  and  file  of  labor,  agriculture,  and 
business  are  fully  awake  to  the  magitude  of 
the  ppa<e  Job"  f  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  p.  AlOll.) 

The  significant  thing  about  this  call  Is  that 
the  'Vice  President  should  choose  this  time 
to  make  It,  when  the  President  and  some 
other  administration  leaders  are  calling  upon 
the  country  to  adjourn  politics  for  the 
duration  It  stems  that  this  call  must 
be  a  par*  of  a  plan  to  put  over  the  new  world 
order 

This  Is  the  picture: 
I 

The  Internationalists — meaning,  broadly, 
the  League  of  Nations  advocates,  the  pro- 
moters of  free  trade  or  low  tariffs.  Union 
Now,  and  other  movements  of  this  general 
school  of  thought — have,  I  am  told,  changed 
their  approach  from  that  following  World 
War  No.  1  In  seeking  a  new  world  order  'by 
meshing  our  domestic  economy  into  world 
economy."  as  one  ol  their  spokesmen  once 
declared  (Dr  Henry  C.  Grady,  then  Assistant 
Secretary  ol  State  in  charge  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program ) . 

The  Internationalists  are  reported  to  feel 
that  the  League  of  Nations  issue,  following 
World  War  No.  1,  failed  to  gain  the  support 
of  the  electorate  because  general  discussion 
did  not  take  place  until  after  the  armistice. 
By  that  time  the  people  were  fed  up  on 
foreign  entanglements  and  had  vowed  never 
again.  The  campaign  of  1920.  it  will  be  re- 
called, had  as  one  of  Its  major  issues  our 
adherence  to  the  League  of  Nations.  That 
issue  was  decisively  settled  in  that  great  and 
srlemn  referendum  demanded  by  President 
Wilson.  The  decision  was  that  America 
wanted  less — not  more — of  foreign  entangle- 
ments. But  the  internationalists  Insist  that 
sentiment  has  changed. 

n 

In  order  to  avoid  a  similar  failure  following 
the  current  war.  the  Internationalists  are 
propagandizing  their  views  now  in  various 
ways,  in  the  belief  thet  they  can  sell  their 
program  to  the  people  while  the  war  fever 
runs  high  and  the  excitement  incident 
thereto  precludes  sober  and  thorough  con- 
sideration of  what  is  at  stake  That  they  do 
not  feel  entirely  secure  in  this  bellei  Is  indi- 
cated by  Vice  President  Wallaces  Omaha 
speech. 

N9W  let  us  examine  the  record : 

(a)  A  year  ago.  in  an  address  before  the 
Foreign     Policy     Association,     Mi'.    Wallace 


made  a  statement  which  Is  covered  in  sub- 
stance in  point  4  of  the- Atlantic  Charter: 

"They  will  endeavor,  with  due  respnct  for 
their  existing  obligations,  to  further  the  en- 
joyment of  all  states,  great  or  small,  victor 
or  vanquished,  of  access  on  equal  t«rm6  to 
the  trade  and  to  the  raw  materials  of  the 
world  which  are  needed  for  their  economic  , 
pro.=perlty  ' 

(bl  Secretary  Hull  set  up  five  peace  points 
In  a  statement  to  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Week  celebration  last  summer.  1.  e.: 

"1.  Extreme  rationalism  must  not  again  be 
permitted  to  express  itself  in  excessive  trade 
restrictions. 

"2.  Nondiscrimination  In  International 
commercial  relations  must  be  the  rule,  so 
that  international  trade  may  grow  and 
prosper. 

•"3  Raw-material  supplies  must  be  avail- 
able to  all  nations  without  discrimination. 

"4.  International  agreements  regulating 
the  supply  of  commodities  must  be  so  han- 
dled Hf  to  protect  fully  the  Interests  of  the 
consuming  countries  and  their  people. 

"5.  The  Institutions  and  arrangements  of 
International  finance  must  be  so  set*\ip  that 
they  lend  aid  to  the  essential  enterprises 
and  the  continual  development  of  all  coun- 
tries and  permit  payment  through  processes 
of  trade  consonant  with  the  welfare  of  all 
countries.'" 

(c)  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Churchill  said  last  year  In  their  Atlantic 
Charter,  point   4: 

"They  will  endeavor,  with  due  respect  for 
their  existing  obligations,  lo  further  the  en- 
Jojmient  of  all  states,  great  or  small,  victor 
or  vanquished,  of  access  on  equal  terms  to 
the  trade  and  to  the  raw  materials  of  the 
world  which  are  needed  for  their  economic 
piosperity." 

(d)  The  recent  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  en- 
tered Into  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Welles 
and  Lord  Halifax  provides  In  article  VII  that: 

"In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits 
to  be  provided  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica by  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom In  return  for  ,^ld  furnished  under  the 
act  of  Congress  of  March  11,  1941,  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereof  shall  be  such  as  not 
to  burden  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, but  to  promote  mutually  advantageous 
economic  relations  between  them  and  the 
betterment  of  world-wide  economic  relations. 
To  that  end  they  shall  include  provision  for 
agreed  action  by  *he  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  open  to  participa- 
tion by  all  other  countries  of  like  mind,  di- 
rected to  the  expansion,  by  appropriate  In- 
ternational and  domestic  measures,  of  pro- 
duction, employment,  and  the  exchange  ard 
consumption  of  goods,  which  are  the  ma- 
terial foundations  of  the  liberty  aiid  welfare 
of  all  peoples;  to  the  elimination  of  all  forms 
of  discriminatory  treatment  in  International 
commerce,  and  to  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
other  trade  barriers;  and.  in  general,  to  the 
attainment  of  all  the  economic  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  joint  declaration  msde  on  August 
12,  1941,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

"At  an  early  convenient  date,  conversations 
shall  be  begun  between  the  two  Governments 
with  a  view  to  determining,  in  the  light  of 
governing  economic  conditions,  the  l)est 
means  of  attaining  the  above-stated  objec- 
tives by  their  own  agreed  action  and  of  seek- 
ing the  agreed  action  of  other  like-minded 
governments." 

(e)  Secretary  Hull,  from  the  early  days 
of  the  New  Deal,  has  repeatedly  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  primary  purpose  of  his 
trade-agreements  program  was  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world.  That  this  purpose  has 
failed  dlpmaHy  i.«  obvlcus. 

(f)  The  pui-pose  of  the  act  authorizing 
theie  agreements,  as  prov.dcd  by   Congress. 
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was  •fxparding  foreirn  markers  for  he  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  Sutts  •  •  ••'3Ut.  Sec- 
retary Hull  referred  to  it  in  19:9  as  a  -general 
tariff  readjuitmenf  v  hich  was  put  o  er.  hew- 
ever,  without  the  advice  or  consent  of  either 
branch  of  Congrcfs,  as  requ  red  by  he  Con- 
stitution. More  than  I.ICO  rates  vfere  low- 
ered, and  the  end  is  not  In  sight. 
Ill 

Not  only  is  the  trend  unmi 
the  well-known  propaganda  is  und€  r 
put  the  proposition  over  Time  ma 
March  16  suppues  an  excellent  e.v 
the  technique  employed  It  reports 
Ini?  of  leaders  ot  thirty-odd  P 
churches  of  America  under  the  av 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  i 
of  the  report  reads: 

"These    are    the    high    spots    of 
United   State     Protestantisms  su 
ant     lew    program    lor    a    Just    and 
peace  after  Wi  rid  War  No   2: 

"intimately  'a  world  government 
gated  powers  ' 

•■Complete  abandonment  if 
Isolationisn 

"Strong  immediate  limitations  on 
soxereignt 

"International   control   of   all    a 
navies 

"A  universal  system  of  money — sc 
as  to  prevent  Inflation  and  deflation 

"World-wide  ireedcm  of  'mmigra: 

"Progressive   elimination   of   all 
quota  restrictions  on  world  trade 

"Autonomy  for  all  subject  and 
peoples  (With  much  better  treatmer 
groes  in  the  Unitea  States) 

"No    punit:v«    reparation*,  no 
decrees  of  war  guilt,   no  arbitrary 
berment  of  nations 

"A      democratically      controlled 
tior.al    bank    to    make    developme 
available  in  all  p  .rts  of  the  world  wl 
predatory     and     imperialistic 
characteristic  of  large-scale  private 
ernmental  loans. 

"This   program   was  adopted  last 
375   appointed    representatives  of 
denominations  called  together  a;  C 
leyan   University   by    the   Federal 
Churches      Every  local  Protestant 
the  country  will  now  be  urged  to 
the    program       "As    Christian    clti 
sponsors  afOrmrd.  "we  must  seek  to 
our    beliefs    into    practical    rcalitie: 
create  a  public  opinion  which  will  ii 
the    United    States    shall    play    its 
essential  part  in  the  <  reation  of  a 
of  International  living  ••     •     •     • 

.-.  •  .  i^f,  ultimate  goal:  A  huly  con- 
stituted world  government  cf  dolegi  ted  pow^ 
ers.  an  international  legislative  t>ccy,  an  in- 
ternutional  court  with  adequate  Ju)  isdiciion, 
international  administrative  bodies  *ith  nec- 
essary powers,  and  adequate  international 
police  forces  and  provislci  for  enf-  )rcmg  its 
world-wide  economic  authority.'  " 
~-    And  there  we  have  it. 
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TTe    American    people    shcu'.d 
themselves,  not  a  few  office  holders 
without  their  conso  ni    which  they 

(a>  Intem.itionalism     mean:ng 
ment  of  our  high  living  standards. 
price  levels   and  independence  of  po 
tion.  and  ir.   thci'-  place  acceptance 
the   generally   lower    world    levels    i 
alien  form  of  c^vernment;  or 

(b>  The  American  way.  meaning  ilur  Amer- 
ican standards  cf  living,  wage  and  pi  ce  levels, 
under  our  American  form  of  i  >^nt  in- 

dependent of  the  re-T  of  the  w 

We  can  have  either,  but  not  be  h  at  the 
same  time 

This  is  a  good  time  to  heed  the  words  of 
Washington: 
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TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


"Why  quit  our  own  to, stand  upon  foreign 
ground?  Why  by  interweaving  our  destiny 
with  that  of  any  part  oi  Europe,  entangle  our 
peace  and  prcsptnry  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambit.cn,  rivalship.  interest,  humor  cr 
caprice?" 

And  cf  Lincoih: 

"The  peop)e--i.he  people — are  the  rightful 
masters  of  both  Congress  and  courts — net  to 
overthrow  the  Cenituuricn  but  to  overthrow 
the  men  who  pervert  it." 

(Excerpts  from  article  appearing  in  Look  mag- 
azine. April  7.  1942.  entitled  "Wendell 
Willkie  Answers  Eighteen  Blunt  Ques- 
tions"— and  ccmments  thereon  | 

MB    WTLLKIE  S  PHILOSOPHY 

Obviously  Mr  WiUkie  puts  himself  abcve 
the  party,  a  la  Rocsevelt  , 

Question  No    1: 

•It  IS  often  rumored  that  ycu  m;d  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  have  fallen  cut  because  of  his 
failure  to  find  a  place  for  you  in  the  war 
effort      What  about  it?" 

Answer: 

"•  •  •  I  have  been,  evei  since  the  first 
World  War,  a  strong  believer  in  international 
cooperation:  I  advocated  the  Leagxie  of  Na- 
tions and  the  World  Court  and  was  hopeful 
cf  the  London  economic  conference  which 
the  President  dumped.     •     •     •" 

Question  No    3: 

"What  is  ycur  attitude  toward  the  1944 
Presidential  nomination?  Are  you  a^vailable? 
Will  yru  make  any  attempt  to  get  it?" 

Answer : 

"*  •  •  I  have  run  for  office  only  once 
In  my  life  And  I  ran  solely  because  I  had 
certain  beliefs  I  desired  to  advocate  and,  if 
elected,  put  into  effect  If  I  see  the  conduct 
of  the  war  bring  bungled,  the  operation  of 
our  economic  system  being  wrecked,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  decent  world  after  the  war  van- 
ishing. 1  expect  to  have  my  say  in  the  1944 
election.     •     •     •" 

Question  No.  4: 

"Are  ycu  interested  in  any  political  office 
except  the  Presidency?"  i 

Answer :  ' 

"No  That  is  the  only  political  ofRce 
through  which  fiHidamental  ideas,  national 
and  international,  can  be  made  effective  I 
have  never  been  enamored  of  mere  office 
holding  " 

Question  No  7: 

"Did  ycu  see  any  sign  that  the  new  dealers 
ar^  trying  to  put  over  a  social  and  economic 
revolution  while  national  attention  Is  di- 
verter"  to  the  war?" 

Answer: 

"Yes:  the  attempt  is  still  going  on  to  a 
certain  extent  That  is  one  reason  it  is  so 
hard  to  get  into  the  war  program  the  force 
and  drive  that  come  with  united  effort  to- 
ward a  single  end  " 

Question  No   9: 

"Is  'here  any  room  in  this  country  for 
another  po'.itical  party?" 

Answer : 

"•  •  •  Any  leader  who  wishes  to  make 
his  ideas  effective  wisely  attempts  to  use  the 
ni3chinery  of  one  of  those  two  parties  (Re- 
publican or  Democratic  Party  i  Franklin 
Roosevelt"?  po'.itical  ideas  were  radically  dif- 
ferent from  tl:«  accepted  principles  of  the 
Democratic  Fr.rty.  He  knew,  however,  that 
his  best  chance  of  putting  them  In  effect  was 
to  use  the  machinery  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  then  mold  it  to  his  ideas. 

"Probably  we  shall  continue  to  operate  for 
some  time  under  the  present  two-party  sys- 
tem, even  as  to  names  But  the  principles 
ol  those  two  parties  will  be  molded  and  re- 
molded  by  their   respective  leaders  " 

The  Congress  is  presumed  to  make  the  pol- 
icies under  cur  form  of  Government  and  the 
Executive  to  execute  or  administer  them. 
Policies  once  adopted  by  the  party  and  pro- 
mulgated  through   the   Congress   should    be 


;    subject    to   change   by   Congress,    the   repre- 
I    sentatives  of  the  people.  If  we  are  to   have 
a  government  of  the  people    by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  y^ 

The    form    of    government   Mr.    WiUkie    Is 
taikmg  about  is  nllfn  »:o  our  own. 


Civilian  Defense 


REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  ILIASD  M.  FORD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1942 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
I  call  partkular  attention  to  an  eciitorial 
from  the  Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook 
titled  'Expianation.s  Called  for  From 
State  and  Nation,"  the  last  half  of  which 
pertains  to  civilian  defense.  You  will 
note  that  Los  Angeles  County  is  asked 
to  pay  21  cents  apiece  for  arm  bands  for 
m.embers  of  civilian-defense  units,  by 
which  the  public  can  identify  them.  I 
am  advised  that  these  arm  bands  can  be 
duplicated  and  furnished  for  6  cents  each, 
and.  further  that  they  cannot  produce 
these  themselves  because  the  insignia 
has  been  copyrighted.  I  would  like  to 
know  why.  in  the  first  place,  O.  C.  D  can- 
not furnish  this  equipment  to  counties, 
as  well  as  furnish  other  necessary  equip- 
ment for  civilian  defense. 

Who  let  this  contract  at  21  cents,  and 
who  permitted  the  copyrighting  of  this 
insignia?  It  is  apparent  that  on  a  con- 
tract like  this  somebody  is  going  to  make 
a  grand  clear-up  and  the  statement  is 
made  in  this  editorial  that  if  this  's  true, 
this  is  nothing  other  than  outright  and 
plain  graft.  It  certainJy  does  call  for  an 
explanation  on  the  part  of  the  head  of 
O.  C.  D.  I  am  writing  Mr.  Landis  on  this 
item  this  morning  and  am  putting  a  copy 
of  m.y  letter  in  the  Record. 

Congress  of  the  Unitfd  St.\tes. 

House  of  Rkpresentatives. 
Washi7:gton.  D   C  ,  April  27,  1942. 
Mr   James  M    L.^NaIS, 

Director    Office  of  Civiltan  Defense, 
Wafhwgtnn.  D    C. 

My  Dear  Sni:  I  am  advised  that  Los  An- 
geles County.  Calif.,  is  asked  to  pay  21  cents 
apiece  for  arm  bands  for  members  of  Civilian 
Defense  units,  by  which  the  public  can  iden- 
tify them  I  am  further  advised,  by  Super- 
visor Smith,  of  Los  Angeles  County,  that  these 
bands  can  be  duplicated  for  6  cents,  and.  fur- 
ther, that  Los  Angeles  Ccunty  cannot  produce 
these  bands  thcmseves  because  the  ins:gnia 
has  been  copyrighted 

If  this  state  of  affairs  is  true.  I  agree  with 
my  people  in  Lcs  Angoles  County  that  it  is 
indefens:ble  This  Congress  appropriated 
$100,000,000  to  spend  for  this  and  other  neces- 
sary purposes  for  civilian  defense.  Will  you 
pleaie  advise  me  if  this  insignia  is  ccpy- 
righted.  and  if  the  price  is  bou^  held  at  il 
cents,  and  why  this  is  true  if  they  can  be 
reproduced  fur  6  cents? 

This  is  a  situation  that  should  immediately 
be  looked  into.  I  realize  this  may  be  one  of 
the  many  details  that  may  not  have  been 
brought  to  your  attention.  It  is  now  brought 
to  jipur  attention,  and.  without  criticism,  I 
am  asking  for  an  explanation. 
Very  truly  yourr. 

Leland  M    Fokd. 
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Whom  Shall  We  Believe? 


FXlENr-Ii  O:    OF   KEM.-.i.K^ 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

of  michig.\n 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  HKI  FcF:-E\T  A  ri\  KS 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1942 

Mr.  Ilf  iFF^.I.AN-  :^!;.  Speaker,  under 
permi-'^siuii  gidiiud,  I  insert  herewith  an 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
AprU  23,  1:^42 

IN  ALL  DIRECTIONS 

The  talent  for  not  letting  the  left  hand 
know  what  the  right  hand  is  doir^.  which 
already  was  of  a  high  order  In  Washington, 
has  attained  a  new  ceiling  of  late.  For  some 
time  new  T^urman  Ariold  and  his  E~siijt- 
ants  of  the  Antitrust  Division  have  been 
giumbling  that  the  monopolistic  exercise  of 
patent  rights  has  been  hindering  the  war. 
Agreements  between  American  ai;d  German 
corporations  are  usually  cited,  though  the 
proDf  does  not  always  stand  up  too  well  und?r 
scrutiny. 

For  Instance,  one  of  Mr.  Arnold's  assistants 
the  other  day  accused  the  Remington  Arms 
Co.  of  entering  a  deal  with  a  German  pat- 
entee which  barred  the  American  concern 
frcm  selling  to  Britain  ammtuiition  contain- 
ing a  priming  compound  known  as  tetrazene. 
Remington  pointed  out,  however,  that  as 
tetrazene  had  been  developed  in  Germany 
and  the  German  patentee  held  a  world-wide 
monopoly  on  the  manufacture  of  the  mate- 
rial wh-^n  Remington  signed  its  agreement  .n 
1929,  it  was  only  by  obtali^lng  the  German 
patent  that  the  material  could  be  manufac- 
tured In  this  country  at  all.  Until  then  its 
nature  and  possibilities  were  not  understood 
In  the  United  States.  But  through  acquisi- 
tion of  the  patent  the  material  long  since 
has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

President  Roosevelt  the  other  day  advised 
Senator  Bone,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Pat- 
ents Committee,  that  he  foresaw  the  need  to 
formtxlate  "a  wise  patent  policy  to  guide  us 
toward  that  victory  which  we  all  so  devoutly 
wish."  The  impression  was  that  it  was  im- 
perative that  a  bill  be  enacted  to  seize  pat- 
ents of  national  importance  and  license  their 
ure  here. 

New  comes  Roy  C.  Hackley.  Jr.,  chairman 
ol  the  American  Bar  Association's  section  ci 
patent  law,  asking  what  all  the  shooting's 
about,  ^f  the  Government  needs  authority 
fcr  patent  seizure,  he  asks,  what  is  wrong 
with  proceeding  under  a  law  of  1918  of  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  himself  the  author?  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  patent 
law  to  permit  the  invention  covered  by  any 
patent  to  be  used  or  manufactured  by  or  for 
the  United  States  without  license  from  the 
patent  owner.  This  was  enacted  by  Congress, 
and  it  is  still  on  the  statute  books. 

To  cap  the  climax.  Mr  Roosevelt  finally 
discovers  that  he  already  has  the  authority 
to  seize  foreign  owned  or  controlled  patents 
under  the  war  emergency  power  voted  him 
by  Congress  Senator  Bone  interprets  the 
seizure  authority  to  stop  short  of  domestic 
patents,  but  in  that  ca.se  what  beccmes  of 
Mr  Hackley's  citation  of  the  blanket  powers 
of  the  law  of  1918?  The  spectacle  is  curiously 
reminiscent  of  three  men  on  a  horse,  all  rid- 
ing it  in   different  directions. 

A  further  clinical  note  on  the  mysteries  of 
Goverment  relates  to  the  accusations  made 
by  the  War  Production  Board  that  Jones  & 
Laughlin    a-  d    Carnegie-Illinois    Steel    Cor- 


porations violated  priority  orders  "repeat- 
edly and  deliberately  ■  by  diverting  large 
quantities  of  critically  needed  iron  and  steel 
to  private  customers  at  the  expense  of  the 
armed  services.  On  the  very  day,  however, 
that  the  Justice  Department  asks  injunctions 
to  restrain  the  two  corporations  from  con- 
tinuing these  asserted  violations,  the  War 
Production  Board  is  found  officially  com- 
mending Carnegie-Illinois  for  aiding  in  the 
"beat  the  Axis  "  campaign,  while  the  Navy 
Department  is  hastening  to  congratulate 
Jones  &  Laughlin  for  setting  a  new  production 
record 

The  appropriate  reward  to  the  bureaucrats 
responsible  for  these  fine  flowers  of  confusion 
would  seem  to  be  the  Navy  E  pennant,  sig- 
nifying that  everybody  has  passed  his  I.  Q. 
test  with  flying  colors. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1942 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recokd.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Santa  Monica  Outlook  of 
April  27,  1942: 

EXPLANATIONS   CALLED  FOR  FROM  STATE  AND 
NATION 

Some  developments,  both  State  and  naflk 
tional,  in  connection  with  the  great  task  of 
civilian  defense,  cail  for  explanation.  On 
their  face,  the  conditions  revealed  are  puz- 
zling and  seem  to  be  indefensible. 

The  home  situation  is  more  close  at  hand 
and  is  mentioned  first  We  refer  to  the  de- 
mand by  the  State  adjutant  general's  de- 
partment which  directs  the  State  guard,  that 
Santa  Monica  and  other  cities  shall  pay  for 
the  fo<  d  supplies  required  by  men  guarding 
local  utilities.  The  city  commissioners  esti- 
mate that  this  and  other  charges  which  Sac- 
ramento has  imposed  would  m.ake  these  State 
guardsmen  cost  the  city  about  92  per  day  for 
each  man 

Tlie  State-guard  law  appropriated  $8,000.- 
000  for  the  wages  and  support  of  the  guard 
when  it  was  on  duty.  It  undoubtedly  con- 
templated that  the  State  should  provision 
and  equip  these  men  when  they  were  in  se'v- 
Ice  out  of  this  liberal  grant.  It  does  net  ap- 
pear that  any  charge  on  localities  for  guard 
services  was  expected  to  be  made  under  the 
law 

The  question  nattirally  arises,  why  Is  the 
Olson  administration  trying  to  impose  these 
costs  on  local  communities  when  the  State 
has  ample  funds,  made  available  by  the  legis- 
lature, with  which  to  meet  them?  AnotI:er 
question  follows,  why  are  southern  Cali- 
fornia guardsmen  shipped  to  San  Francisco 
to  do  duty  there?  Transportation  costs 
money,  and  these  enlisted  Statp  guardsmen 
are  suppw^ed  to  serve  primarily  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  they  reside.  Both  questions  call 
for  official  explanation,  if  any  defense  exists 
lor  such  administration. 

The  second  development  relates  to  the  Na- 
tioucxl  Office  cf  Civilian  Defense.  Congress 
appropriated  $100,000,000  for  the  use  of  this 
agency  to  provide  supplies  and  pay  for  them. 
Yet  Los  Angeles  County  Is  asked  to  pay  21 
cents  apiece  lor  arm  bandjs  for  members  of 


civu.an  Quciiie  units  by  which  lue  public 
can  identify  them.  What  is  worse.  Super- 
visor Smith  reveals  that  the  county  can  du- 
plicate the  bands  furnished  for  6  cents  each. 
Still  worse  is  the  fact  that  the  insignia  on 
these  bands  has  been  copyrighted  by  some- 
body, and  the  county  cannot  provide  its  own 
bands  without  Incurring  liability  for  dam- 
ages. 

This  utterly  indefensible  state  of  affairs 
calls  for  both  explanation  from  Dean  Landis 
and  public  apology  as  well.  Local  civilian  de- 
fense workers  receive  no  compensation.  The 
Washington  brasshats  draw  liberal  salaries. 
They  ought  to  do  something  to  earn  them 
when  thousands  of  patriotic  men  and  women 
are  working  for  nothing.  The  leiist  Uiey 
can  do  is  to  explain  why  they  are  not  furnish- 
ing these  arm  bands  free  of  cost  to  local  com- 
munities when  they  have  $100,000,000  to 
spend  for  that  and  other  necessary  purposes 
01  civilian  defense. 

It  is  important  also  to  know  who  let  this 
con  true  for  arm  bands  at  21  cents  each  and 
who  was  permitted  to  copyright  the  intign.a? 
Was  it  done  when  Mayor  LaGuardia  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  were  coadministrators  of  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense — and  neither  doing  much 
cut  talk — or  is  Dean  Landis  responsible?  It 
is  apparent  that  a  contract  to  make  tlie 
millions  of  arm  bands  required,  at  21  cents 
each,  protected  by  a  copyright.  Is  a  graft. 
Somebody  is  making  a  good  many  thousand 
dollars  of  profit  from  it.  Certainly  it  calls 
for  an  explanation  The  public  wants  to 
know  who  permitted  this  graft  and  why. 
Speak  up,  Dean  Landis. 
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Ut-       Mi(    I-i  H.A  .N 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  27.  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  there- 
in an  euitorial  from  the  Ca^scpolls 
(Mich.)  Vigilant  of  April  23,  1942.  The 
editor  evidently  has  a  very  clear  under- 
standing of  the  situation  discussed. 
Knowing  the  people  of  Mr.  Hoffman's 
district  as  I  believe  I  do.  I  prophesy  they 
will,  through  their  votes  in  the  Septem- 
ber primary  and  again  in  the  November 
election,  express  their  complete  confi- 
dence in  the  man  who  has  so  ably  repre- 
sented their  district  in  recent  years. 

The  editorial  follows: 

We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  full 
debate  in  Congress — in  the  official  Congres- 
sional Record — on  April  13  over  the  "smear" 
campaign  started  against  Congressman  Hoff- 
man Our  Congressman  gave  a  good  account 
of  him.self  on  this  occasion  and  was  ably  as- 
sisted at  times  by  other  Congressmen  who 
see  the  trend  toward  a  suppression  of  free 
.'speech  and  who  were  incensed  at  the  efforts 
made  to  smear  Mr.  Hoffman  and  to  distort 
what  he  had  said  One  cannot  read  this  de- 
bate through  without  the  conviction  that 
there  is  much  more  at  l.=sue  than  merely  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  Mr.  Hoffman  shall 
stay  In  Cong'-ess;  the  greater  issue,  apparent 
in  that  deoate  is  the  right  of  free  speech  as 
guaranteed  In  cur  Constitution,  and  for  that 
right  Mr  Hoffman  is  the  leader  of  the  fight 
In  Coiigiess 
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Mr.  HART.     Mr.  Speaker,  u 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in 
an  addrp.<;s  delivered  by  the 
Edward  M.  Curran,  United  St 
ney  for  the  District  of  Columli 
annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  dm 
Irish  Civic  Association  of  C 
March   17   last.    This   addresf 
come  to  my  notice.    It  appea 
be  such  a  clear  and  courageous 
tion  of  the  viewpoint  of  most 
citizens  of  Irish  descent  as  w 
being   brought  to  the 
country. 

In  addition  to  his  disting 
ices  to  the  Di.strict  of  Columbiji 
of  one  of  its  courts  and  now  Un 
Attorney.  Mr.  Curran  is 
for  his  scholarship  and  eloquei^c 

The  address  follows: 

I  feel  grently  honored  to  be  the 
er   at    the  annual   St     Patricks 
of  the   Irish  Civic  Association  o 
I  am  no  stranger  in  your  midst 
mon  tie  of  blcod  makes  me  kin  to 
and  sentiment      My  forebears  ca 
so  no  ahen  visitor  is  with  ycu 
before   this  di5tinguished   me 
distinguished  American  society 
gulshed  American  city  on  a  day 
men,  not  only  in  America  but  th 
pau.-;e  to  pay  tribute  to  the  pat 
the  Emerald   Isle 

I  dtslre  to  speak  to  you  tonigh 
ter  that  is  important  to  Iie'.and 
tani  to  America      My  vie-.vs  :.re  j: 
arc   not  to  be  Interpreted  as 
one  eli*     I  speak,  not  In  my 
PS  th*  United   States  attorney 
tlon's  Cap;tal.  but  rather  as  a  pi: 
American   citizen      I    want    to   s 
on  the  dilemma  in  w^iCh  Irelan 
6?lf — the  question  of  strict  Irisli 

It  may  be  said  that  Irish  neu : 
hive  an  important  influence  in  t 
this,  tragic  conflict      We  must  b' 
the   strategic   pri  ximlly   of   ltd 
land  ;'nd   we  must  not  forget  h. 
to  the  principal  B;itish  'ca  Inncs 
nize  that  it  is  for  Ireland's  int 
communication  with  England  b< 
for  half  of  what  Irelr.nd  Imports 
England  and  nine-tenths  of  whai 
goes  to  England      I  th:nk  no  ci 
that    next   to   assuring   her    own 
Ireland  s   chief    interest     is    Grc 
prosperity,    for    if    Great    Brita 
so   does   Ireland      CoinpUcating 
Is  the  partition  of  Irelr.nd — the 
of  Er.e  and  the  6  counties  of 
land,  these   6  counties  being  In 
part    of   Great    Britain. 

I  must   admit  t'^.at  this  probl 
neutrality  is  a  mcst  delicate  on< 
solution  may  hang  the  outcome 
The  situation   Is  g.'-ave   because 
possesses  Ireland,  she  w:!!  be  m 
tion  to  choke  Britain's  supply 
tack  on  Ireland  will  assist  Hitler 
paign  against  England.     Even  th 
em  Ireland  has  an  army  ol  seme 
in  training,  she  is  practically 
without    adequate    military    equ 
certainly  lacks  effective  means  of 
▼asion      Remember  this:  Scuthetti 
OuJy  300  mUes  from  Brest,  which 
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est Nazi-occupied  port.  If  the  Nazis  used  the 
tactics  that  were  employed  In  the  conquest 
of  Crete  and  invade  Ireland  by^air  and  ac- 
complish a  victory,  they  would  be  astride 
Britairs  ocean  life-line.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  German  submarines  and  bombing  planes 
could  do  terrific  damage  to  Britain's  flow  of 
supply.  An  expedition  sent  by  sea  Is  not 
likely,  but  an  aer:al  invasion  would  surprise 
no  one  It  may  be  argued  that  if  Hitler  can- 
not cro.ss  the  English  Channel,  a  distance  of 
20  miles,  then  he  cannot  very  well  cross  300 
miles  cf  ocean  Such  an  argument  is  weak 
and  offers  no  comfort,  for  the  20  miles  of 
water  in  the  English  Channel  offered  no  ob- 
stacle, but  rather  the  strung  British  sea.  land, 
and  air  forces  Ireland,  with  a  half  dczcn 
police  boats  and  a  small  and  poorly  equipped 
army,  with  a  minute  air  force,  offers  no  ade- 
quate protfcticn 

No  one  questions  Ireland's  courcg3.     With 
ai:  thf   sufferings   she  never  sank  Into  tame 
submission      The-  most  pathetic  passages  cf 
history  record  the  Inc  dents  of  her  struggle. 
Her  rights  have  been  asserted  with  surpassing 
eloquence      The    purest   poetry    In    any    lan- 
guage celebrates  her   valor.    A  long  line  of 
her   moot   illustrious   men   have   suffered   In 
mart\rdom  In  the  cause  cf  liberty  and  the 
comm.on  file  of  her  peopie  have  maintained 
a  charcrter  which  ought  to  excite  universal 
admiral  on.    Eer    spirit    was    never    broken. 
She  lacked  no  gall  to  make  oppression  bitter. 
We  do  rot  question  Irish  bravery,  btit  what 
good  Ls  bravery  on  the  part  of  the  unprepared? 
Ireland  In  German  hands  would  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  England,  a  nation  which 
is  fighting  side  by  side  with  America.     Pos- 
sessing Ireland.  Germany   would   have  bases 
within  close  bombing  range  cf  every  point  in 
the  British  Empire,  and  convoys  wovld  be  a 
prey   to  submarines  and   planes      And  don't 
ptish  aside  lightiy  the  Idea  of  Ireland  being 
a   possible   land   base   from   which   Germany 
could  invade  Great   Britain  by  way  of  rela- 
tively unprepared  Scotland  and  Wales.     Pic- 
ture   the   situation   of   a   German  attack   on 
Ireland      England    would    be    conip?lled    to 
counterattack    in   an   is'and   where   she   had 
been   denied   the  use   of   bases  necessary   to 
make  defense  possible.     Ireland  offers  no  real 
obstacles  to   an    Invader  and   has   no  stioi.g 
lines   of   defense.     The   enormous  advantage 
possessed   by   the  well-prepared  side,   a   side 
which   strikes   first   according  to  well-calcu- 
lated plans,  a  side  which  Imposes  on  its  oppo- 
nents the  necessity  of  making  hurried   and 
inadequate  defense  moves,  was  clearly  dem- 
onstnte<l    in    the    Norwegian    campaign.     No 
one  can  state  with  any  degree  ol  certainty, 
of  course   whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  gen- 
eral invasion  of  Ireland,  but  no  one  thought 
that  there  would  be  an  invasion  cl  Ncrway. 
Ei^gland  keeps  large  armies  on  the  little  Isle 
to    guard    against    a   Germnn    attack,    while 
southern  Ireland   is  practically   undefended, 
and  a  German  occupation  of  Ireland  would 
place  £ngiand  In  a  very  unfavorable  geograph- 
ical position     Hitler  rarely  broadcasts  his  sur- 
prise moves,  so  don't  be  too  complacent  be- 
cause only  a  few  German  bombs  have  fallen 
on  Irish  soil.    On  at  least  three  occasions  Ire- 
land has  suffered  from  Nazi   air  raids.    The 
first    occurred    in    August    1940.    v.■^.pn    Nazi 
bombs    were    droppec     In    County    Wexford. 
After  an  liivestigation  the  German  Govern- 
ment apologized,  but  during  the  first  few  days 
of  January  1941  Nazi  planes  bombed  Curragh, 
Julianstown.     Duleek      Bcrris,     and     several 
densely  populated  sections  of  Dublin.    Again 
Germany  apologized,  but  its  planes  returned 
on   May  31.   1941      On   this   occasion   bombs 
were  dropped  right  In  the  city  of  Dublin  and 
others  w<>re  dropped  near  Arklow  in  County 
Wicklow,  and  again  Germany  apologized.    Yet. 
despite    these    unwarranted    bombings,    and 
despite  an  almost  universal  desire  to  see  the 
Allies      in.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
De   Valera's   policy   of  strict   neutrality,   has 
had  the  support  of  the  Irish  people.     I  think 
M-    IX;  Valera  would  gladly  enter  into  some 


agreement  regarding  air  and  naval  bases  In 
Ireland  if  It  were  not  for  the  fear  that  such 
action  would  be  the  signal  for  retaliatoiy 
bombings 

It  has  been  said  that  Southern  Ireland 
win  resist  aggression  from  any  point  and  at 
the  same  time  It  has  been  emphasized  that 
the  Irish  will  not  permit  their  country  to 
be  used  as  a  base  for  an  attack  on  Britain. 
It  is  argued  that  Ireland  could  defend  her- 
self If  England  and  the  United  States  would 
provide  her  with  an  adequate  supply  ot  arms. 
It  is  true  that  the  Irish  have  been  unable  to 
get  badly  needed  weapons  from  the  "arsenal 
of  democracy"  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  America  prefers  its  -weapons  to  be  u.sed 
actively  to  defeat  the  Axis  powers  Even  with 
a  supply  of  arms.  Irish  resources  are  clearly 
inadequate  for  any  real  and  genuine  defense 
i  against  the  Nazis  The  Irish  budget  fur 
1941  42  totaled  1:40  000.000.  out  or  which  £13.- 
000.000  Is  available  foi  defense  a  id  while  the 
Irish  claim  an  army  of  some  250.000  men.  I 
have  been  Informed  that  It  corslsts  almost 
entirely  of  untiained  and  unequipped  volun- 
teers. So.  if  Geimany  attacks,  Ireland's 
only  real  hope  for  defense  res:s  with  the 
British  Navy,  the  Royal  Air  Force,  the  British 
Army,  aijd  the  American  troops  in  Northern 
Ireland 

I  sometimes  wonder  If  the  Irish  believe  they 
will  be  Iminune  from  the  war  I  have  read 
that  they  would  not  be  surprised  by  a  Ger- 
man attack  If  this  be  true.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Ireland  ought  to  welcome  the  help  of 
England  and  the  United  States  In  preparing 
against  such  attack,  for  without  such  help, 
Ireland  cannot  stop  a  G?rmaT  invasion. 
They  will  fight^ — yes — btit  they  need  weapoKs, 
they  need  antiaircraft  guns,  they  need  anti- 
tank guns,  antj  without  such  weapons,  they 
could  not  be  successful. 

It  is  my  own  personal  view,  expressed  as 
an  American  of  Irish  descent,  nhose  fore- 
bears fought  for  everything  that  is  near  and 
dear  to  Ireland,  that  the  bases  In  Ireland 
ought  to  be  made  available  to  both  Grep.t 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  order  that 
we  may  be  assisted  In  our  battle  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  also  that  Ireland  may  be  fortified 
In  case  of  a  German  attack  1  hope  that 
Ireland  will  not  oe  a  weak  spot  on  the  flank 
of  England,  the  same  way  Belgium  was  a 
weak  spot  on  the  flank  of  France,  Ireland 
offers  the  one  and  only  base  for  the  effective 
defense  of  the  Atlantic  sea  lanes 

The  United  States  faces  the  haiards  of  the 
sea  in  maintaining  communication  with 
England.  The  Atlantic  route  is  hard  to 
patrol  and  takes  a  heavy  toll  of  men,  ships. 
and  material  With  Iieland's  aid  the  Atlantic 
could  bo  much  safer  for  American  expedi- 
tionary forces  and  In  those  forc-?s  the  20,- 
OCO.OCO  people  of  Iri^h  blcod  in  this  country 
wiU  be  well  represented 

Just  recently  thousands  of  American  boya 
of  Irish  descent  moved  through  the  sub- 
marine-infested waters  to  the  Irish  coa.^t. 
For  their  srke  and  for  the  sake  cl  the  Irish 
who  have  gone  to  war  for  Great  Britain  tor 
the  sake  of  the  Irish  in  Canada  Australia. 
and  South  Africa,  It  Is  indeed  encouraging 
to  hear  a  responsible  official  cf  Ii  eland  hint 
that  neutrality  may  not  be  permanent  for 
on  January  10,  1942.  Dr  James  Rvan.  minister 
of  agriculture,  announced,  "When  the  pc=l- 
tlon  becomes  acute,  there  will  be  some  who 
will  favor  departure  from  neut  ahty  "  In 
a  world  at  war  Ireland,  divided,  isolated  and 
defenseless,  it  seems  to  me.  is  in  a  most  acute 
position  Her  refusal  to  grant  buses  to  the 
Allies  will  not  .ave  her  from  attack  by  Hitler 
in  the  end  any  more  than  Norway's,  or  Hol- 
land's, or  Belgium's  strict  neutrality  saved 
them  from  attack  when  Hitler  decided  to 
smash  them;  and  once  the  Germans  are  in 
Ireland.  Irish  freedom,  Irish  independence 
and  Irish  liberty  will  be  wiped  ou' . 

Mr  De  Valera  once  sa  d:  "We  w  1  avoid  war 
please  God,  unless  we  are  attacked  "  This  is 
indeed  a  noble  saying,  a  noble  tcpe.  but  In 
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this  warring  world  It  seems  doomed  to  fail- 
ure, and  to  cling  to  it  to  such  a  degree  as 
would  permit  a  Nazi  victory  would  result  In 
the  failure  of  the  greatest  Irish  hcpe  of  all- 
Irish  independence 

I  believe  that  the  Irish  In  this  country  feel 
that  Ireland  would  prefer  to  see  the  Allies 
win.  for  they  deplore  the  bcmblngs  cf  Ireland 
and,  diflBcult  as  Ireland  s  relations  with  Great 
Britain  have  been  in  ths  past,  the  Irish  peo- 
ple believe  that  life  under  Nazi  rule  would  be 
far  worse 

For  many,  many  years  the  pecple  of  Ireland 
have  looked  to  America  for  support  In  their 
struggle  for  Independence  and  we  have 
watched  that  struggle  with  great  sympathy. 
I  believe  we  played  a  part  in  the  final  reali- 
zation of  Ireland's  dream  I  do  not  mean  to 
detract  from  the  magnificent  and  personal 
achievements  of  Mr  De  Valera  and  the  stal- 
wart patriots  associated  with  h.m  Their  ef- 
forts will  always  be  an  inspiration  for  those 
who  believe  the  peaceful  and  lawful  methcds 
are  the  best  means  of  achieving  funda- 
mental reforms,  but  today  that  belief  is  be- 
ing challenged  and  a  victory  for  Hitler  would 
not  only  wipe  out  Irel'-nds  independence  but 
would  destrOj  the  very  foundations  upon 
which  that  independence  was  built. 

How  Ireland  nas  suffered  to  obtain  her  in- 
dependence! Redpath  wrote:  "Christianity 
has  been  called  a  religion  of  sorrow  If  it  be 
so,  then  the  Holy  Land  of  our  day  is  in  the 
west  6f  Ireland.  In  spirit  let  us  loose  the 
sandals  from  our  feet  as  we  draw  near  that 
sacred  ground.  Every  sod  of  its  ancient  soil 
is  wet  with  the  dew  of  human  tears  Every 
murmur  of  its  rippling  brooks  is  accompanied 
with  a  chorus  of  sighs  from  breaking  human 
hearts." 

Let  us  remember  that  when  the  sun  of  the 
Roman  Empire  went  down  in  barbaric  dark- 
ness, it  was  Ireland  who  held  aloft  the  beacon 
light  of  knowledge — civilization,  refinement, 
eloquence,  poetry,  a-  d  art.  all  crowned  with 
the  supernatural  glory  of  the  Chr.stian  faith. 
and  now,  in  this  great  crisis,  let  us  hope  that 
the  shining  splendor  of  that  ancient  record 
receives  no  blot  or  blem'sh 

No  one  sympathizes  more  than  America 
with  Ireland's  desire  to  remain  out  of  this 
war.  but  in  view  of  Ireland's  pas.-ionate  de- 
votion to  frcedcm.  I  hcpe  that,  raiher  than 
see  tyranny  triumph,  Ire'and  will  render  as- 
sistance to  the  United  Nations 

This  conflict  is  not  a  mere  struggle  of 
armaments  It  is  not  the  revo'uticn  of  a  free 
people  to  determine  a  change  in  their  gov- 
ernment It  IS  the  spawn  of  that  atheistic 
cultu'-e  and  philosophy  that  stems  from  Marx 
and  Engel,  the  matriarch  of  all  other  "isms ' 
that  have  sprunp.  from  generations  of  Irre- 
ligion,  the  repudiation  of  fundamenta's. 
false  liberalism,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  cult 
of  pleasure,  a  conflict  that  threatens  not  only 
our  peace  and  Ireland's  peace  but  our  very 
way  of  life,  by  those  who  openly  proclaim  that 
there  is  no  gcd  but  Caesar,  and  that  the  altar 
of  the  omnipotent  state  is  the  only  shrine 
before  which  every  head  must  bow  and  every 
knee  must  be-id  It  isn't  a  question  of  liking 
the  British  Empire  or  disliking  the  British 
Empire;  it  Is  a  question  of  meeting  a  menace 
that  defies  all  previous  patterns — a  menace 
that  has  leapt  all  barriers  and,  like  a  tidal 
wave,  sweeps  all  before  it. 

I  need  not  remind  you.  whether  your  fore- 
bears came  here  on  the  first  Mayflower  or  on 
the  thousands  of  Mayflowers  which  f  allowed 
it.  in  the  brc.iking  barks  and  clippers  of  the 
1940's,  with  their  dark  and  reeking  holds,  or 
in  the  steerage  of  those  ships  in  the  latter 
era.  of  what  we  owe  them  fcr  their  contribu- 
tion in  sweat,  blood,  and  tears  to  the  wonder 
that  Is  America  These  things  are  ours.  We 
have  known  their  cost  so  we  should  be 
neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  Catholic  nor  Prot- 
estant, Irish  nor  English,  but  Americans,  re- 
solving that  the  hates  rnd  prejudices  of  the 
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Old  World  cannot  abide  in  the  new  under 
the  bright  light  of  a  new  day  and  the  flaming 
spender  of  a  new  sun.  We  are  not  fighting 
for  Great  Britain.  We  are  fighting  by  her 
side  for  a  cause  that  Ireland  loves,  for  the 
lovers  of  freedom  will  be  free. 

"Sursum  corda"— "Lift  up  your  hearts" — 
should  be  our  battle  cry,  while  presenting 
the  phalanx  of  united  democracies  against 
those  who  hate  the  name  and  would  root 
out  and  ci^se,  ii  possible,  the  very  word  from 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 

V/hen  Eamon  De  Valera  said  good-bye  to 
America,  he  used  these  words:  "So  farewell — 
young,  fortunate,  mighty  land;  no  wish  that 
I  can  express  can  measure  the  depth  of  my 
esteem  for  jou  or  my  desire  for  your  welfare 
and  glory.  And  farewell  the  many  def.r 
friends  I  have  made  md  the  'ens  of  thou- 
sands who,  for  the  reason  that  I  was  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  noble  nation  and  a  storied, 
appealing  cause,  gave  me  honors  they  denied 
to  princes  You  will  not  need  to  t>c  acsured 
that  Ireland  will  not  forget  and  that  Ireland 
will  not  be  ungrateful  " 

God  grant,  in  Hie  divine  wisdom,  that  Ire- 
land may  be  guided  in  the  right  path,  so 
that  all  she  has  gained  will  not  be  lost;  so 
that  her  real  and  true  friend,  America,  will 
triumph;  and  when  the  history  of  this  era  i3 
written,  In  the  cool  and  contemplative  days 
of  a  later  period,  far  removed  from  the  ani- 
mosities of  the  present  day,  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  may  read  with  satis- 
faction that  America  was  aided  m  the  great 
battle  by  the  Isle  that  Is  so  justly  called  the 
Ocean's  Emerald. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1942 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
measures  proposed  in  this  Congress  is 
S.  2361,  known  as  the  McKellar  bill.  If 
it  became  a  law,  it  would  virtually  dis- 
rupt the  progress  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority. 

The  creation  and  development  of  the 
T.  V  A.  is  one  of  the  greatest  contri- 
butions the  Rco-sevelt  administration,  or 
any  other  administration,  has  ever  made 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  this  country. 

Without  it  our  war  efforts  would  be 
paralyzed  for  want  of  electric  power.  I 
do  not  know  how  we  could  get  along  with- 
out it. 

It  has  not  only  done  more  for  the 
people  of  Tennessee  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  area  than  any  other  development 
that  has  yet  been  undertaken,  but  it  has 
done  more  for  the  American  people  as  a 
whole. 

The  passage  of  thii  measure  now,  in 
the  midst  of  this  emergency,  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  blunders  Congre.ss 
could  possibly  commit.  It  would  be  like 
a  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  to  the  power  pro- 
gram of  this  administration— the  great- 
est pr/)gram  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  America  and  for  the  well-being 


of  the  American  people  that  has  been 
proposed  in  a  generation. 

I  understand  the  p^an  now  is  to  offer 
this  measure  as  an  amendment  to,  or 
rather,  a  rider  on  one  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  If 
that  should  be  done.  I  would  do  all  in  my 
power  to  defeat  such  a  provision  when  it 
came  back  to  the  House.  If  I  failed  then 
I  would  urge  the  President  to  veto  the 
entire  bill,  send  it  back,  and  let  us  pass  it 
without  this  destructive  provision. 

The  T.  V.  A.  is  not  only  serving  a  great 
area;  it  is  not  only  leading  the  way  in 
providing  power  for  our  v.ar  efforts;  it 
is  not  onli  developing  a  great  valley  and 
making  it  self-sustaining,  but  it  is  doinsc 
all  thi;  withcut  burdening  the  Federal 
Treasury,  because  it  is  paying  its  own 
way.  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  b!azin(? 
the  path  and  leading  the  way  toward  an 
electrified  America. 

I  was  one  ol  the  creators  of  the  T.  V.  A., 
along  with  Senator  Norkis,  back  in  1933. 
I  have  fought  its  battles  from  that  day  to 
this.  I  have  watched  its  progress  with 
pride  as  it  has  grown  into  the  greatest 
single  development  of  all  time.  It  is  to- 
day writing  a  chapter  in  history  that  will 
go  down  to  the  future  as  one  of  the 
greatest  epics  of  all  ages. 

The  people  I  represent  are  its  benefi- 
ciaries, as  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children  will  be.  for  centuries  to 
come,  and  I  shall  oppose  with  all  my 
strength  a"ny  measure  that  would  in  any 
way  tend  to  mar  its  usefulness  or  check 
its  progress. 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  iRLADWAV 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo7iday.  April  27.  1942 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
gether with  many  other  New  England 
Members.  I  am  receiving  complaints 
from  constituents  about  rationing  of 
gasoline  in  that  section.  I  want  to  read 
a  letter  that  I  have  written  in  reply  to 
such  a  complaint  this  morning  as  follows: 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  24th  In  reference 
to  the  gasoline-rationing  program.  I  have 
received  similar  letters  from  ether  friends 
in  our  section. 

I  have  spent  the  d.iy  conferring  with  vari- 
ous Government  officials  who  are  directly 
connected  with  the  fuel-oil  and  gasoline  sit- 
uation, and  as  a  result  of  my  interviews  I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion so  far  as  New  England  is  concerned 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  no  basis  for  the 
2'2-gallons-per-week  report.  No  decision  has 
as  yet  been  reached  as  to  the  quantity  which 
will  be  allowed  individual  purchasers. 

The  picture  In  general  Is  as  follows:  The 
New  England  States  are  getting  and  are  going 
to  get  every  barrel  of  oil  that  the  cfBclals  can 
get  into  that  area  by  any  means  of  transpor- 
tation they  can  get  their  hands  on  To 
illustrate,  In  the  week  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
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t        ^      .  cf  December  6.  the  rui 
T_  rrels   per  day  into  the 

board  s'-ctjon.  and  now  they  are 
rate  of  600.000  barrels  pi-r  day 
by   means  of  barge   lines  on  the 
und  bv   pipe  hnes  to  increase  t" 
9oroo6  and  possibly  1  000 .000  barrels 
Put    when    you    stop   to    ccn-i 
t.i-Tern   seaboard  section   In    194 
1  M6.0C0  barrels  of  oil  per  dr.y, 
percent  of  this  quantity   form  t1 
t;uikrTs,  many  of  which  tl.p  N;>vy 
divert  to  other  parta  cf  the   war 
fe  that  some  sort   of  «  ratlonin|{ 
Is  abaci uii'ly  necr^jary 

I  am  fure  you  wili  agree  with 
Rt>1   duty  as  patrlctlc  cltut 
Clc\-ernmcnt    in   every   wny   ^ 
plying  the  needs  of  the  Army  and 
BCatterert  thrruphoul  the  world, 
to  supply  our  defense  Industries 
reeds  must   give  way  to  these  re< 
Our  ^^oie  objective  is  to  wm  the 
is  one  of  the  chief   means  of 
this  end. 
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Mr.     PATMAN.     Mr. 
Bcaverbrook  rnadf^  an  addres.s 
bureau  of  advertising  cf  the 
Nf^wspaper        Publi.shers 
Thursday  night.  April  23. 
statement,  he  thoroughly  exone 
Honorable  Jesse  Jones  of  any 
he  has  not  done  all  that  he  s 
done  regarding  the  accumul 
rubber  supply. 

Lord     Beaverbrook     in     tlj;s     speech 
stated: 

The  .J.-HDs  have   already  seized 
of    supply    in    the    Far    East      N 
threatened    and    with    It    the    s 
throu«?h  the  Indian  Ocean      Oil 
rubber.  Jute  and  Iron — this  Is 
jectlvc?.   the   main   purpose   cf 
attack. 

Be  sure.  too.  that  the  str 
and    J.ipan     is    directly    j 
sources  cf  raw  materials — the  C 
Ela.  and  Iraq,  all  oil  prcducer?. 
all  do  they  hope  to  subdue  the 
vorld  to  their  will 

Ai.d  unless  we  can  protect 
terlals,  and  restore  our  lost 
the  struggle  for  victory   become! 
for  stirvival. 

Alternative  sources  of  supply 
▼eloped     forthwith      And     .ecme 
must  be  done  in  Britain  and 
lEtist  look  to  the  prcgrams  of 
the  raw  materials  lost  to  u.s. 
burdens  must  rest  en  your  shou' 

You  have  seen,  for  Instance,  t 
of   Mr    Jesse  Jcnes   for   the   ma 
aynthetic   rubber.     These  pro 
di^^pcsition  of  latwr  and  plant 
leres  directly  with  the  product: 
tlons  cf  war,  and  in  a  very  b  g  ^ 

But  these  plans  must  be  pus 
And  other  programs  cf  a  similar 
be  developed  here  and  In  Brrr 

JONKS   SCOOPED   tTP  rVEHT    .\V.*IL  > 
BUBBER 

Here  let  me  say  that  I  do  nojt  know  how 
much  crude  rubber  there  is  in   :his  country 
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uxlay.  But  this  I  do  know:  That  there 
wou:d  have  beea  a  great  deal  less  U  It  had 
not  been  for  Jesse  Jones. 

Whatever  may  be  the  stock  pile  now.  It  Is 
a  monument  to  the  persistence,  tenacity,  ard 
determinition  of  Jesse  Jones,  who  scooped 
up  every  available  ton  cf  crude  rubber  in  the 
Far  East.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  there 
was  no  rubber  left  when  the  crash  came  lu 
any  of  the  ports  which  the  Japanese  now 
occupy.    Jesse  got  It 

We  stood  as.de  at  the  request  cf  Mr  Jones. 
We  cleared  out  of  the  market  to  make  way 
for  him.  This  was  something  new,  but  It  Is 
easy  for  us  to  make  concesaloixs  to  America. 
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HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27.  1942 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
time  of  confusion  and  uncertainty,  in  the 
stress  of  war.  when  proposals  to  abridge 
and  curtail  the  rights  of  the  individual 
citizen  are  continuously  being  made  in 
the  interest  of  national  unity  and  safety, 
we  must  ketp  in  mind  the  ideals  of  cur 
Government  on  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  and  the  principles  laid  down  in 
our  Constitution  as  well  as  the  tradition 
of  our  country  which  has  placed  these 
United  States  in  the  preeminent  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  As  an 
expresHon  of  my  views  on  this  subject, 
there  is  submitted  for  publication  in  the 
Record  a  letter  I  have  written  to  Mr. 
John  Wourms.  prominent  lawyer  cf 
Idaho: 

HOU5E  or  REPtlESEJ^r.4TI^TS, 

Committee  on  Irrio.\tion 

AND    REC^^r.t.'.TION, 

Wahivgton.  D  C.  March  23,  1942. 
Mr    John  H.  Wourms. 

Attorney  at  law.  Wallace,  Idaho. 

Deak  Friend  Wourms:  To  make  a  personal 
and  responsive  reply  to  all  the  ihoughtiul  and 
serious  letters  coming  In  from  representative 
citizens  of  Idaho  at  this  critical  time  calls 
for  mere  time  than  I  have  at  my  disposal 

As  to  national  Issues  and  Government 
policief^.  I  have  very  decided  opinions.  I  am 
devoted  to  American  Ideals  and  the  preserva- 
tion ol  the  principles  on  which  our  Govern- 
ment was  founded  and  the  continuation  of 
this  form  of  our  Government.  I  am  con- 
scious cf  the  great  responsibility  that  has 
been  placed  upon  me  as  a  Representative  of 
the  p<'cple  of  our  State  in  the  Congress. 
Comprising,  as  I  do.  one  flve-hundred-and 
thirty-first  part  of  that  great  organization, 
I  wish  I  had  more  power  In  developing  and 
formulating  cur  national  policies  and  secur- 
ing their  enactment  into  law. 

To  paraphrase  the  title  of  an  old  play 
"If  I  Were  King,"  or  if  I  were  in  control 
of  the  administration,  many  thlrgs  would  be 
done  differently  In  the  flrst  place.  I  would 
build  a  different  kind  of  an  administrative 
structure  within  the  Government.  I  would 
capitalize  on  experience  and  efficiency  In  ap- 
pointing department  personnel  and  Insist  on 
honesty  and  economy  in  all  lines  of  Govern- 
ment activity.  A  way  would  be  found  to 
apply  a  practical  test  and  eliminate  useless 
bureaus  and  unnecessary  departmental  per- 
sonnel. I  would  endeavor  to  give  this  coun- 
try  a   business   administration    based   on   a 


stable  and  thrifty  national  economy;  for  the 
foundation.  I  would  establish  a  good,  ade- 
quate, workable  monetary  system  with  any 
interest  charge  eliminated  as  a  cost  of  cre- 
ating. Issuing,  and  maintaining  money  in 
circulation. 

There  would  be  strict  contrcil  exercised 
over  natural  moncpolies  to  the  eni  that  their 
cliarges  would  be  compensatorj  with  the 
service  rendered  and  no  more.  Artificial 
monopolies  and  munupoUsilc  prac  tlces  would 
be  eliminated,  restraints  on  tradu  and  busi- 
ness would  be  removed  to  bring  Into  opera- 
tion the  law  of  supply  and  demand  by  the 
free  play  of  fair  competuion  wnlch  is  the 
only  practical  way  to  establish  equality  in 
the  commodity  price  level.  Including  labor, 
in  the  national  price  structure. 

Business  would  be  protected  and  new  en- 
terprises would  be  encouraged.  Individual 
and  business  organizations  would  be  given  a 
square  deal  by  the  Government. 

In  maintaining  International  relations  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  would  be  directed 
to  establishing  a  good-neighbor  policy  with 
all  the  other  countries  consistent  with  the 
policy  of  America  for  Americans.  The  efforts 
of  our  Government  would  be  steadily  di- 
rected to  advancing  our  comnerclal  and 
business  relations  with  the  other  countries, 
particularly  the  neighboring  countries  in 
South  America.  The  Influence  of  this  coun- 
try would  be  steadily  exerted  to  bring  about 
the  adoption  of  an  Internationil  monetary 
system  as  authorized  In  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  United  States  Statutes,  which 
provides: 

"It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  the  use  of 
both  gold  and  silver  as  standarc  money  and 
to  coin  both  gold  and  silver  Into  money  of 
equal  and  Intrinsic  and  exchanzeable  value, 
such  equality  to  be  secured  through  inter- 
national agreement,  or  by  such  safeguards  of 
legislation  as  will  insure  the  maintenance  of 
the  parity  In  value  of  the  coin^  of  the  two 
metals,  and  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar  at 
all  times  In  the  markets  and  In  the  payment 
of  debts.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Government  should  be  steadily 
Vrirected  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  safe 
system  of  bimetallism  as  will  maintain  at 
all  times  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar 
coined  or  Issued  by  the  United  States  in  the 
markets  and  in  the  payments  ol  debts." 

Section  313  of  the  United  States  Code 
further  provides:  "The  provisions  of  sections 
146.  313.  314.  320.  404.  408.  411.  429.  455.  and 
751  of  this  title  and  sections  51  101.  and  178 
of  title  12,  Banks  and  Banking,  are  not  in- 
tended to  preclude  the  accomplishment  of 
international  bimetallism  whenever  condi- 
tions shall  make  it  expedient  and  practical 
to  secure  the  same  by  ccncurr:»nt  action  of 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world  and  at  a 
ratio  which  shall  Insure  permanence  of  rela- 
tive value  between  gold  and  silver." 

Now  that  cur  Government  has  exhausted 
every  plan  that  has  been  tried  to  supply  the 
money  function  for  domestic  and  interna- 
tional business  with  a  managed  currency  sys- 
tem resulting  in  the  dlsfiipatlon  of  national 
credit  a^id  reducing  international  trade 
transactions  to  a  primitive  barker  basis,  it  Is 
clearly  apparent  that  the  tim-j  has  arrived 
when  "conditions  make  it  expedient  and 
practical  to  secure  a  safe  system  of  bimetal- 
lism that  will  maintain  at  all  tl:-nes  the  equal 
power  of  every  dollar  coined  or  Issued  by  the 
United  Sta,tes  In  the  markets  and  in  the 
payment  of  debts." 

To  secure  concerted  action  in  an  interna- 
tional agreement  to  standardiza  and  make 
interchangeable  the  coinage  of  the  contract- 
ing countries  as  to  size,  weight,  va'ue.  and 
tolerance  by  coining  both  go  d  and  silver 
at  an  agreed  ratio  similar  to  the  plan  put 
Into  successful  use  In  an  international  mon- 
etary agreement  by  France.  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland,  composing  the  so-called 
Latin  Union  in  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  beneflts  we  and  the  people  of  the  rest  oX 
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the  contracting  nations  wculd  derive  from 
the  operation  cf  this  plan  are  so  obvious  and 
apparent  that  detailed  enumerations  are 
unnecessary 

In  maintaining  Americnn  idenls  of  govern- 
ment and  continuing  on  the  rouse  estab- 
lished by  our  founders  and  in  furtherance  of 
the  good-neighbor  policy,  n-nitrality  would 
be  maintained  in  dealing  with  belligerent 
nations  and  in  event  of  an  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities In  an  undeclared  w.tt  the  ictal  weight 
of  the  Influence  cf  cur  Government  wculd 
be  exerted  to  secure  arbitration,  or  falling  In 
that  to  force  an  open  declaration  of  war 
which  wculd  bring  Into  operation  'our  neu- 
trality laws  as  should  have  been  done  In  the 
case  of  China  and  Jiip.in.  Japan  would  have 
been  forced  to  an  open  dccliiratioii  of  war  on 
China  and  the  supply  ol  scrap  metal  and 
petroleum  would  have  been  shvit  off  by  the 
enforcement  cf  cur  neutrality  laws. 

If  I  could  have  had  my  way.  this  Govern- 
ment would  never  have  given  encnuragement 
and  countenance  to  France  and  England  In 
making  a  declaration  of  war  on  Germany, 
not  at  least  until  France  and  England  had 
been  openly  attacked  by  Germany. 

The  conduct  of  this  Government  would 
never  have  given  sanction  and  comfort  to 
influential  minority  groups  clamoring  for 
war  through  a  controlled  press,  a  controlled 
radio,  and  a  controlled  cinema. 

With  world  conditions  upset  and  a  great 
conflict  imminent,  all  our  resources  and 
manpower  would  have  been  marshaled  and 
made  ready  to  defend  our  shores  and  our 
possessions  from  all  comers 

When  the  nations  composing  the  so-called 
democracies  wanted  to  be  united  on  the  basis- 
of  Justice,  security,  and  equality  by  subscrib- 
ing to  democratic  principles.  Including  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  then,  and  not  until  then, 
would  we  join  in  setting  up  an  Interna- 
tional commis.sion  supported  by  an  interna- 
tional army  and  an  international  navy  solely 
under  the  control  of  the  international  com- 
mission to  enforce  peace  and  outlaw  war. 

That  the  war-torn  nations  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  build  their  governments  anew 
on  the  higher,  finer  principles  of  liberty,  jus- 
tice, and  security,  on  which  our  great  democ- 
racy was  founded.  Is  my  fond  hope. 
Sincerely  yours. 

COMPTON  I.  V/HrrE. 
Member  of  Corigress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  JONES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1942 

Ml.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  have  asked  per- 
mission to  put  the  U.  S.  and  Us  column  by 
George  D  Riley  in  the  Congressional 
Record  so  that  the  House  may  get  a  view 
of  the  Manpower  Commission  from 
the  p*erspective  that  Mr.  Riley  sees  it. 
It  might  be  well  for  us  to  ponder  Mr. 
Riley's  appraisal  of  the  new  agencies  in 
Gcvernmert  administration  in  the  light 
of  the  1937  Brownlcw  report  on  reor- 
ganization of  government.  I  have 
glanced  over  the  1937  report.  The  names 
identified  u'ith  the  1937  report  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  agencies  of  government 
having  wide  discretionary  power  today. 


I  pose  the  qtiestion.  Is  there  an  invisible 
government  of  planners  outside  of  the 
control  of  Congress? 

U.  S.  AND  Us — Resources,  Power,  Transporta- 
tion Agencies  in  the  Making  Undir  White 
HorsE  CoNTT.OL — E\-rN  A  New  Banking 
Agency  Can  Be  Expected  With  More  Fed- 
eral Pfjisonnel  Th.\n  Ever 

(By  George  D  Riley) 

Creation  of  the  Manpower  Commission  last 
i  week  end  Is  only  a  small  segment  of  the 
I  large  pie-chart  of  Federal  administrative 
t  Government  as  conceived  by  the  national 
I    administration. 

I  The  ^;eneral  pattern  of  governmental  reor- 
ganization shows  us  that  before  the  super 
reorganization  job  Shall  have  been  completed 
these  are  what  we  will  have; 

A  production  agency.  A  banking  agency. 
A  manpower  agency  A  transportation  and 
communications  agency.  A  housing  agency. 
A  natural  resources  agency.  A  power  agency. 
An   Information   agency.     Eight  in  all 

Already  there  exist  marpower,  housing.  In- 
formation, and  production  agencies,  every 
one  of  which  has  been  established  within  a 
few  short  weeks.  The  other  three  are  in  the 
making. 

Job-s  are  not  lost  by  the  rank  and  file  em- 
ployees through  reorganization,  thovigh  some 
have  been  known  to  be  reclassified  or  shifted 
to  the  field.  From  the  job  angle,  about  all 
that  happened  under  these  reorganizations  is 
shake-ups  among  the  higher-ups. 

There  is  little  left  of  status  quo  conditions 
in  the  Federal  seivice  today.  Tlie  main  ques- 
tions now  in  employees"  minds  are  whether 
they  will  remain  in  Washington,  whether 
they  will  occupy  the  same  building  tomorrow 
that  they  do  today,  or  whether  they  will  be 
reclassified. 

DAY    OF    shifting    SANDS 

This  is  the  day  of  shifting  sands  in  admin- 
istrative government  with  the  fertile  brains 
of  the  planners  continually  thinking  up  new 
ideas  for  control  over  business  and  agricul- 
ture extending  far  Into  the  post-war  era. 

Jobs  for  the  duration  and  6  months  there- 
after give  full  promise  of  being  extended  for 
many  years.  The  latest  figures  on  Federal 
personnel  indicate  ^'hat  by  June  1942  there 
will  be  twice  as  mafny  on  the  rolls  as  there 
were   in    February  '1941. 

Aside  from  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  after 
the  reorganization  has  been  rounded  out. 
there  v.ill  scarcely  be  a  Federal  agency  which 
cannot  be  fitted  into  one  or  another  cf  the 
six  superagencies.  Departments  can  be  ex- 
pected to  function  after  a  fashion  a  while 
longer,  even  as  Labor  Department  Is  losing 
one  chunk  and  another  from  Its  thinned 
ranks  of  bureaus  but  the  sapping  process  Is 
well  advanced  all  along  the  line. 

We  have  seen  enough  of  this  passing  parade 
of  agencies  to  know  none  of  these  statements 
is  a  pipe  dream.  We  need  only  refer  to  what 
U  S.  and  Us  has  said  concerning  creation  of 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  months  be- 
fore that  branch  was  set  up.  We  said  last 
summer  that  Judge  Samuel  I.  Rosenman  was 
active  m  the  reorganization  picture  long  be- 
fore he  was  found  by  others. 

aggrfssive  agencies  survive 

Long  we  have  said  that  the  Brownlow- 
Merriam  groups  have  been  active  on  reorgan- 
ization and  that  merely  submitting  a  re- 
port on  reorganization  In  1937  never  closed 
the  books  on  this  combination's  part  in  mov- 
ing bureaus  and  agencies  as  pawns  across  the 
the  chessboard  of  administrative  government. 

While  less  has  been  said  publicly  concern- 
ing progress  of  federalizing  State  agencies, 
those  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  have  failed  to  reach  out  and  to  tie 
unto  their  official  breasts  such  agencies  have 
failed  to  endure.  An  example  of  this  Is  the 
Federal  Loan  Agency. 

Jesse  Jones'  Federal  Loan  Agency  never 
seemed   to  press  any  Federal    advantage  by 


taking  over  fiscal  establishments  In  State  or 
local  governments,  though  he  operated  the 
largest  banking  enterprl.se  next  to  the  Bank 
of  England.  Federal  Loan  then  proved  less 
enduring.  It  was  created  April  25.  1939,  and 
was  wiped  out  February  24,  1942 

Federal  Security  Agency  has  been 
thoroughly  aggressive,  on  the  other  hand  It 
has  reached  for  local  functions  and  has  taken 
them  over  through  use  of  Federal  moneys. 
Federal  Security  Agency,  then,  has  been  an 
actlonlst  agency  Therefore,  to  the  admin- 
istrator of  an  actlonlst  agency  has  gone  more 
authority— the  chairmanship  of  the  Man- 
power Commission— and  with  it  a  half  dozen 
units  from  as  many  other  agencies. 

planners     become    EXECtrriVES 

A  further  new  trend  Is  the  naming  of  a 
planner  as  an  executive.  Two  examples  are 
John  Blandford,  National  Housing  Agency, 
and  Herbert  Emmerich,  UnlU^  States  Hous- 
ing Authority  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the 
established  policy  Is  to  Ignore  men  already 
in  agencies  and  to  bring  in  others  from  out- 
side or  from  other  agencies  Still  another 
thing  to  mark  Is  that  most  new  agencies  are 
being  placed  directly  under  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

The  present  national  planners  long  have 
opposed  existence  of  the  quasi-Judicial  agen- 
cies. On  the  other  hand,  one-man  control 
Is  the  new  model  agency,  though  It  have 
the  theoretical  board  pattern.  Boards  mean 
little  when  the  chairman  picks  his  own 
beard,  and  issues  his  own  directives  as  pro- 
vided In  the  various  creating  Executive  orders. 

There  will  be  increased  numbers  in  the 
anonymity  staff  In  the  White  House  Office. 
This,  too.  Is  directly  in  line  with  the  plan- 
ners" program. 


L.ibor  Mu.<.t  Not  Be  Cf'n.sidered  Mere  Com- 
it.oJkv.      t(.r      It      Kt*present;»      Hunidii 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.M.-.i.KS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  IVIURDOCK 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1942 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
time ago.  when  the  flurry  of  mail  was  at 
its  height,  criticizing  the  laboring  m.asses 
of  our  country,  accusing  laboring  men 
of  greed  and  lack  of  patriotism,  and  de- 
manding various  steps  of  legislation  rel- 
ative to  labor,  I  received  many  letters 
and  telegrams,  most  of  which  were  un- 
friendly to  labor.  However,  one  letter 
was  quite  friendly  to  the  laboring  man 
and  seemed  to  me  so  logically  expressed, 
fairly  stated,  and  wise  in  its  counsel  that 
I  have  read  and  reread  it  and  have  asked 
permission  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  un- 
der an  extension  of  remarks.  I  do  not 
know  the  writer  of  this  letter  persona'ly. 
but  assumed  from  the  title  which  he  uses 
and  the  location  of  his  present  residence, 
that  he  is  a  pastor  of  some  church,  prob- 
ably recuperating  from  illness  at  a  sani- 
tarium in  our  land  of  sunshine,  southern 
Arizona,  near  Tucson. 

I  judge  from  the  philosophy  Indicated 
In  this  letter  and  the  broad  humanitarian 
views  expres.sed,  even  more  than  by  the 
title  which  thft  gentleman  bears,  that  he 
is  a  Christian  gentleman,  in  addition  to 
being  a  scholar.     Certainly,  he  has  an 
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exalted  estimate  of  humar 
recognizes  high  qualities  in 
man.    He  states  the  presen 
appealingly  that   I  have 
should    have   wider   circulajt 
time,  when  there  is  so  much 
as  to  the  part  that  labor  is 
war   and   the   consideratior 
should    receive   during    the 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

St  Lcxts  in  thf 
Tucson.  Ar-!2..  Mr. 
Representative  John  Kurdock. 
Congress  of  the  United  Sta 
Wa^hin 
DwjtR  Ms.  Mttxdock:  In  the 
of  agitation  against  labor  liiat 
be  sweeping  over  the  country 
respectfully  to  submit  for  youi 
the  following  observations  of 
the  fall  of  France  has  felt  our 
vention  In  the  present  crisis  to 
and  who  at  the  same  time  sta 
for  the  social  principles  of 
tion. 

The  counts  in  the  indi 
Include:  the  40-hour  week  wli 
right  to  strike,  double   time. 
and   certain   abuses  outlined 
report    to    the   House   Jvid.cia 
Hov.  let  us  look  at  the  facts 
eliminate  the  i?sues  of  double 
right  to  strike  on  war  product;  c 
the  great  unions  have  voluniari 
up  for  the  duration.     I 
a  tor  CoNNALLY  proposes  antist 
"Juit  in  case."     This  seems  to 
Insult  to  a  great  body  of  ear 
working  citizens  that  can  only 
ment  and  further  cla.ss  feelii 
been  virtually  no  strikes  since 
and  there  Is  no  Indication  tha : 
law  strikes  will  occur:   hence 
legislation    is    uncalled    for 
ehould  hke  to  say   that   the 
strikes,  cutside  of  the  except; 
In  November  ( which  was  in  re 
bid  for  f>ower  and  revenge) 
inflated,  anyway.     It  was  oft 
that  all  the  man-hours  lost  in 
or  1941  (I  haven't  the  figures  a 
have   t)€en    made    up    by    ever 
through  one  holiday      We  m 
t:stic»   comparatively,    not    a 
hours   lost  compared    to   the 
hours,  and.  of  course,  the  relatl 
of   the   industry   affected.     Ag 
Is  a  legitimate  last  resort,  and 
contiemn  a  strike  without  con 
was  calUd      But.   as   I  say. 
this  Is  academic  as  far  as  labcj: 
though  I  should  hke  to  ask  v 
strike  of  management  against 
asked  for  by  the  President  a 
The  Guthrie  resig.nation.  the  1 
sion   of    the   automobile    Indi 
mmum  monopoly,   the 
and  so  on.     Why  single  out  la 
•re  at  least  equally  culpable' 
8ion  has  the  National 
facturers  made  comparable  xc 
quishment  of  double  time  and 
tant  right  to  strike? 

The  40-hour  week  with 
be  widely   misuuderstood.   too 
place,  how  wide.~pread  is  the 
defense   Industries?     And    in 
tlicse  Industries  affected  by  l 
limited    to    5    8-hour    davs? 
figures — In  the  Nation  f  '  M- 
It    was — that    provt    hc.».     -:: 
Strums  to  be     Heie  again  it  is 
ber    that    the    40-hour    week 
protect  the  worker  against 
his   health  and  productive 
synchronize  the  triple  shift 
proctss    Industries:    the    next 
would  toe  the  4a-hour  week  or 
c  not   counting  overtime 

V.       J  be  ruinous  m  the  long 
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t  apparently 
overt. me.  the 
wage   ceilings, 
n   the   Arnold 
Committee, 
t  once  we  can 
time  and  the 
on.  since  bc>th 
ly  given  these 
that  Sen- 
Ike  legislation 
me  a  needless 
and  hard- 
create  resent- 
There  have 
Pearl  Harbor, 
any  but  out- 
his  particular 
In    passing    I 
^■hole  issue  cf 
iinal  Lewis  one 
Ity  a  personal 
been  vastly 
pointed  out 
strikes  in  1940 
vail  able)  ccu'd 
body   working 
think  of  sta- 
utely — man- 
total   of   man- 
ve  importance 
in,  the   strike 
it  Is  wrong  to 
liderlng  why  it 
the   present 
is  concerned, 
hat  about  the 
the  prcducticn 
d  Mr    Nelson, 
elated  conver- 
try.    the   alu- 
OU    cartel, 
l>or  when  these 
What  conces- 
of  Manu- 
labors  relin- 
the  all-impor- 
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III   the  first 
hour  week  :n 
how    many   of 
is  production 
I    have    seen 
^.  7    I  believe 
...    the    abuse 
iell  to  remem- 
s   designed    to 
injurious  to 
and  to 
continuous- 
possible    limit 
6  full  working 
which   Indeed 
run  1 48  hours, 
overtime  pro- 


vision was  meant  to  discourage  manage- 
T^ents  from  exceeding  the  desired  limits,  and 
to  split  any  overtime  profits  between  corpo- 
ration and  worker  in  such  a  way  that  the 
worker  would  t>eneflt  proportionately  from 
the  increased  demands  made  up<)n  him. 

Now.  how  does  this  fit  In  with  the  situation 
today''  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  many  workers  are  doing  much  more 
than  40  hours.  The  President  called  atten- 
t  m  to  this,  and  the  figures  must  be  well 
known  to  you  The  40-hour  provision  does 
not  mean  they  won't  work  overtime,  but 
only  that  they  get  time  and  a  half  for  that 
overtime  In  the  second  place,  this  added 
wage  cost  was  undoubtedly  figured  into  the 
contract  between  Government  and  the  indus- 
try concerned.  If  it  wasn't,  someone  was  a 
fool,  and  the  contracts  should  be  revised 
upward  to  take  it  into  account  But  this 
Is  a  fact  of  extraordinary  Importance.  It 
mearis  that  the  corporation  is  guaranteed  by 
the  taxpayer  against  loss.  It  means  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  ground  to  the  argument 
that  having  to  pay  overtime  interferes  with 
production,  because  this  additional  cost  is 
underwritten  by  the  Government  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  worker.  Why.  then,  this  hue 
and  cry  against  the  overtime  bonus?  Has 
anyone  pointed  out  that  the  burden  rests  on 
the  people,  not  on  the  corporation;  and  that 
it  is  meant  to  maintain  the  high  standards 
cf  American  labor,  a  standard  we  have  fought 
for  and  are  willing  to  pay  for?  If.  then,  with 
this  cost  underwritten  by  the  Government, 
industry  allows  overtime  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  production,  is  not  this  an  indictment  of 
Indust.-y  and  not  of  lalxsr? 

Suppose  the  overtime  provision  were  re- 
peale^l.  For  the  same  amount  of  work  (note 
that  this  would  not  Increase  work,  as  we 
know),  the  worker  would  get  less  pay  His 
living  standard  would  be  revised  downward, 
and  in  certain  heavy  Industries  where  40 
hours  is  all  a  man  should  work,  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  work  8  hours  more,  with  the  conse- 
quent drain  on  his  productive  capacity.  All 
right;  for  patriotic  reasons  the  worker  would 
be  glad  to  do  it  But  what  becomes  of  the 
money  the  corporation  receives  from  the  tax- 
payer on  the  original  assumption  of  over- 
time? It  simply  swells  the  net  profit  of  the 
corporation,  transferred  from  laix)r  cost  to 
profits.  In  other  words,  the  worker  gives  up 
his  overtime  pay,  accepts  a  virtual  pay  cut 
and  the  loss  of  the  principle  of  the  40-houi 
week  In  order  to  increase  the  net  profit  of 
the  corporation.  Small  wonder  he  protests. 
Now  It  IS  quite  possible  that  two  consid- 
erations will  force  us  to  a  48-hour  week  and 
regulation  of  overtime  pay  The  first  is  the 
coming  .shortage  of  manpower  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  utterly  unnecessary  to  modify  ex- 
isting legislation  to  get  men  to  work  48  hours 
instead  of  40 — they  will  do  it,  and  are  doing 
it,  for  patriotic  reasons  and  for  the  overtime 
bonus,  bur  such  legislation  is  conceivable. 
In  that  event  It  seems  to  me  that  Congress 
shculd  set  a  time  limit  to  the  modification, 
and  that  failure  to  do  this  would  tie  evidence 
of  bad  faith.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a 
provision  would  alleviate  a  good  deal  of  labor's 
dis-rust  of  Congress  right  now.  The  second 
corsideratlon  1=  the  desirability  cf  reducing 
Individual  income  in  terms  cf  consumption 
(to  head  ofT  inflation ).  Elimination  of  the 
overtime  bonus  would  be  one  way;  but  It 
would  toe  much  more  Btatesmanlike  to  insti- 
tute compulsfjiry  saving  of  the  overtime  bontis 
In  the  form  of  War  B<;)nds.  This  would  both 
decrease  present  consumer  power,  provide  a 
nest  egg  against  the  future  readjustments, 
and  broaden  the  base  of  the  national  debt, 
keeping  it  from  being  concentrated  In  the 
hands  of  a  single  class,  the  well-to-do.  In 
that  case,  similar  legislation  should  toe  made 
for  corporations.  And  If  Congress  should 
commit  the  injustice  of  repealing  the  overtime 
provision,  then  to  preserve  the  confidence  of 
the  people  It  shoul.i  also  both  revise  all  ex- 
isting contract.-*  downward  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  decreased  costs  and  provide  drastic 
legislation  agauist  corporation  profits  to  bal- 


ance that  against  labor's  boius.  However. 
I  don't  think  it  is  the  saving  in  money  that 
the  people  are  most  interested  in. 

Finally,  of  course  I  need  noi  point  out  the 
absurdity  of  comparing  the  40-hour  week  at 
licme  with  the  168-houi  week  on  Balaan.  etc. 
Such  an  costivhtion  would  only  be  a  slight 
to  your  intelligence.  The  good  people  who 
talk  that  wa\  Just  don't  use  their  heads. 

Two  points  1  have  not  touched  on — the 
matters  of  wage  ceilings  and  union  abuses. 
The  first  is  a  broad  social  question  that  must 
include  the  whoie  price  structure  and  con- 
sumer and  producer  alike  Wage  ceilings 
must  be  related  to  cost  of  living,  corporation 
prvfits,  agricultural  benefits,  and  the  rest. 
Personally  I  incline  toward  the  Canadian  so- 
luuon — union  abuses  are.  it  seems  to  me.  a 
legitimate  field  for  legislation,  especially  as 
they  affect  the  war  effort.  On  the  other  liand, 
it  is  a  question  whether  this  is  tlie  best  time 
for  any  but  stopgap  legislation  in  that  area — 
for,  indeed,  here  again  broad  social  policy  is 
involved  in  a  tran-*^  tional  era — and  in  any 
case  it  should  be  undertaken  only  after  care- 
ful and  painstaking  legislation  and  research 
in  an  atmosphere  freer  of  emotional  prejudice 
than  the  present 

Before  we  go  any  further  with  this  anti- 
labor  movement,  let  us  ask  ourselves  what 
purpose  it  serves  to  antagonize  into  sullcn- 
ness  by  both  misiepresentation  and  hostil- 
ity such  an  important  part  of  our  popula- 
tion. Industry  long  complained  about  Its 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  administration, 
pointing  to  that  as  the  reason  for  its  sup- 
posed decline  In  the  thirties.  Doesn't  this 
apply  equally  well  to  labor?  Ttois  antagonism 
c»n  only  benefit  our  enemies.  Is  it  possible 
that  Its  roots  lie  in  an  insidious  native 
fascism  that  shelters  under  the  wing  of 
patriotism?  Is  it  not  a  duty  of  Government 
to  find  out  if  such  a  threat  exists,  and  stamp 
it  out? 

I  have  written  at  such  length,  conscious 
though  I  am  of  yotu  perfect  familiarity  with 
this  pcint  of  view,  because  oi  the  statements 
of  men  like  H.  V  Kaltenborn  that  the 
American  people  are  demanding  the  anti- 
labor  legislation  now  t>elng  discussed  in  Con- 
gress. Actually,  they  seem  to  be  on  fire  to 
do  something  about  the  wai  and  are  led  by 
commentators  such  as  Mr.  Kaltenborn  to 
think  that  this  is  the  solution  to  all  our 
difficulties.  Now  I  dont  nn'an  to  disparage 
Mr.  Kaltenborn.  who  is  an  eicellent  reporter, 
but  again  and  again  he  has  shown  just 
such  a  lacl'  of  proportion  as  this,  holding  a 
magnifying  glass  to  one  patch  of  the  national 
fabric,  distorting  it  out  ol  all  proper  sig- 
nificance. It  isn't  that  his  reporting  Is  in- 
accurate, he  simply  allows  the  context  to 
wither  away  so  that  the  result  is  sometimes 
a  monstrosity.  At  any  rt  te.  here  Is  one 
American  who  disagrees,  tmd  I  want  my 
Representative  In  Washington  to  know  It. 

Thank  you  for  your  patier.ce.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect a  reply,  for  I  know  you  must  be  fright- 
fully busy. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  ARTiitTi  C.  KELsrr. 


Address  of  C^;>ries  M    H;,y  on  .America's 
VSar  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKKS 

f  F 

iiuN.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFtY 

OF  PENnstlva:.;  >. 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  3il) .  1942 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  junior  Sen,ator  from  Mis- 
souri   LMr,   TruijanJ    I   t.sk   unanimous 
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consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  speech  delivered 
by  Charles  M.  Hay,  cf  St.  Louis,  before 
the  Wisconsin  Victory  Conference.  April 
18.  1942.  on  the  subject  What's  Right 
With  America's  War  EfTort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  labor.  I  would 
like  to  invite  Westbrook  Pegler.  David  Law- 
rence, and  other  columnists  of  their  ilk  to 
Join  with  us  in  this  study 

SOME    STRIKES 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  before  we  en- 
tered the  war  and  since  we  entered  there  have 
been  some  strikes.  Of  that  fact  I  am  sure 
you  have  both  heard  and  read.  There  have 
toten  some  man-hours  lest  to  the  production 
effort  as  a  result  of  strikes.  There  have  been 
wage  disputes,  jurisdictional  rows,  contro- 
versy over  the  40-hour  week,  overtime  pay- 
ments, and  the  like.  Ol  all  of  these  things 
you  have  both  heard  and  read,  for  they  have 
been  widely  publicized  and,  indeed,  thor- 
oughly propagandized.  They  have  been  la- 
mented by  many,  and  by  others  nursed  and 
nurtured  with  all  of  the  care  that  a  fond 
mother  would  bestow  upon  her  child. 

Let's  see  what  the  facts  are.  We  have 
heard  about  the  things  that  are  wrong  with 
labor,  with  the  workers  of  America,  if  you 
please.  Let's  see  if  we  can  find  some  things 
right  with  them. 

WHAT  ARE  THE   FACTS? 

'What  about  the  man-hours  lost  through 
strikes  since  we  entered  the  war?  I  charge 
that  if  the  record  had  been  kept  covering 
the  activities  of  the  workers  in  defense  in- 
dustries minute  by  minute  during  the  work 
days,  it  would  be  found  that  more  man- 
hours  have  been  lost  in  eating  lunch,  in  fact, 
by  visits  to  the  drinking  fountain,  or.  perhaps, 
by  taking  time  out  to  blow  their  noses,  cer- 
tainly to  receive  treatment  for  common  colds, 
than  have  been  lost  through  strikes.  One 
of  the  highly  publicized  charges  is  that  in 
the  month  of  February  2.000.000  man-hoiu-s 
of  labor  were  lost  through  strikes.  Let's  see 
how  big  that  charge  is.  During  that  period 
there  were  7.500.000  persons  employed  in  war 
Industries.  If  each  of  these  took  one-half 
hour  off  for  lunch  each  day,  then  not  for 
the  month  but  for  each  day,  there  would  be 
3,750,000  man-hours  lost  to  production.  If 
each  employee  spent  as  much  as  10  minutes 
each  day  going  to  the  drinking  fountain  or 
otherwise  accommodating  his  personal  needs, 
then  in  such  activities  there  would  have  been 
lost  to  war  effort  in  every  period  of  6  days 
7.500,000  man-hours.  If  each  employee  took 
time  out  for  as  much  as  1  minute  to  blow 
his  nose,  then  in  the  period  of  30  days  we 
would  lose  from  war  effort  over  3.000.000  man- 
hours.  Now  I  am  not  saying  all  this  to  pro- 
test against  eating  lun^h  or  going  to  the 
drinking  fountain  or  blowing  the  nose,  but  I 
give  you  these  facts  to  make  crystal  clear  the 
unmitigated  outrages  that  are  being  per- 
petrated upon  public  sentiment  in  this  coun- 
try by  attempts  to  magnify  the  loss  of  time 
through  strikes. 

WORKERS   RIGHT   99.98  PERCENT  OF  TIME 

F(jr  this  study  so  far  I  have  used  the  figure 
2.000,000  man-hours  which  propagandists 
against  latoOT  have  asserted  were  lost  In  Feb- 
ruary through  strikes.  According  to  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Lalxir.  this  figure  is  not  cor- 
rect. But  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion 
let's  take  it  as  correct.  Lay  that  figure  along- 
side the  total  number  of  man-hours  invested 
in  war  production  by  the  workers  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  month  of  February  and  see  what 
you  have.  In  that  month  approximately 
7.500.000  persons  were  employed  in  war  in- 
dustries.   Assuming  that  each  of  them  should 


w^ork  as  much  as  40  hours  per  week,  they 
should  have  invested  In  war  production  300.- 
000.000  man-hours  each  week,  or  1.20O.CO0.0OO 
man-hours  for  the  4  weeks  of  the  month  of 
February.  If  there  were  2.OC0.OOO  man-hours 
lost  through  strikes  then  less  than  two  one- 
hunch-edths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  man- 
hours  were  so  lost.  In  other  words,  if  in  its 
use  of  2.000.000  man-hours  in  the  month  of 
February  American  workers  were  wrong,  then 
In  the  use  of  1.198.000.000  man-hours  they 
were  right.  If  they  sinned  2.000. OOO  man- 
hours  they  served  their  country  and  their 
Lord  1.198,000.000  man-hours.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  the  saintly  preachers  of  Amer- 
ica would  rejoice  to  believe  that  they  could 
stand  before  the  bar  of  God  at  final  Judg- 
ment with  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  lives 
spent  in  sin  than  American  workers  spent  in 
strikes  in  February  1942.  I  am  sure  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  that  kind  of  a  record. 
But  let's  look  at  the  facts  a  little  further. 

NATIONAL  NO-STRIKE  AGREEMI;NT 

About  10  days  after  Pearl  Harbor  the 
President  ci.lled  a  conference  of  the  country's 
outstandi.ig  leaders  of  both  management  and 
labor  I  he  list  of  leaders  attending  in- 
cluded Philip  Murray  cf  the  Congress  of 
Industria.  Organization  and  William  Green 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  That 
conference  resulted  in  a  .nanimous  agree- 
ment that  for  the  duration  of  the  war  there 
would  be  no  strikes  and  that  all  disputes 
would  be  settled  by  peaceful  means.  Since 
that  time  not  a  single  strike  has  been  au- 
thorized to}  a  labor  organization.  Such 
strikes  as  have  occurred  involved  an  infini- 
tcs;mal  number  of  men  and  have  occurred 
against  the  advice,  policy,  and  attitude  of 
labor  organizations  and  in  spite  of  labor's 
organized  efforts  to  prevent  them.  Mr. 
Donald  Nelson,  Chairman  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  has  stated  that  organized 
labor  has  fully,  faithfully,  and  sincerely  kept 
its  word  t'',  the  President  and  to  him  that 
no  strikes  would  be  countenanced  or  au- 
thorized for  the  duration  of  the  war.  and  has 
cooperated  fully  in  settling  and  terminating 
such  unauthorized  work  stoppages  as  have 
taken  place 

While  there  are  several  disputes  in  war 
industries  pending  belore  the  War  Labor 
Board,  there  are  at  the  present  time  and  have 
been  for  several  weeks  no  strikes  in  any  war 
industry  in  the  country 

This  record  reflects  great  credit  upon  both 
managempiit  and  men.  It  show's  that  both 
interests  are  working  to  bring  about  unity 
essential  not  only  to  effective  war  effort  but 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  democratic 
processes. 

SOME    WANT    DICTATED    rNITT 

Despite  this  record  which  should  be  a 
source  of  pride  not  only  to  management  and 
to  men.  but  to  every  friend  of  democracy, 
there  are  those  in  and  out  of  official  life  who 
persist  in  demanding  congressional  action  to 
outlaw  strikes  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
These  gentlemen  seem  to  be  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  results  accomplished  by  agree- 
ment make  a  far  greater  contribution  to  the 
life  of  a  democracy  than  the  results  accom- 
plished by  the  fiat  of  government.  There 
is  unity  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  Japan, 
but  it  is  a  unity  dictated  by  government. 
Unity  brought  about  by  the  voluntary  rgree- 
ment  of  American  citizens  will  accomplish 
not  only  efficiency  in  war  effort  but  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  spirit  of  democracy. 

UNIONISM    OR    HriLERISM 

I  dislike  to  impugn  the  motives  of  any 
man,  but  when  I  contemplate  the  efforts  of 
men  to  secure  legislative  action,  to  command 
that  which  is  already  being  accomplished  by 
voluntary  effort.  I  am  led  to  inquire  whether 
what  these  gentlemen  want  primarily  is  effi- 
ciency in  war  production  or  to  strike  a  blow 
at  organized  labor     As  Dean  Morse  well  put 


it  in  a  great  address  at  Chicago  recently, 
there  are  some  people  In  this  country  who 
would  rather  defeat  unionism  than  Hitler- 
ism.  • 

FORTT    HOUR  WEEK 

Along  with  the  demand  for  antlstrike  legis- 
lation there  Is  a  great  clamor  for  the  abolition 
of  the  40-hour  week  That  crusade  has  been 
advanced  by  dowilr  ght  misrepresentation  of 
facts.  Suppoiters  ol  It  have  been  perfectly 
willing  to  lead  'he  American  people  to  believe 
that  the  wa^e-ano-hour  law  prohibits  a 
woiker  from  engaging  in  work  for  more  than 
40  hours  per  week  These  supporters  know 
that  that  is  not  true  Those  who  recognize 
the  falsity  of  that  assertion  then  lay  em- 
phasis upon  the  charge  for  overtime  beyond 
the  40  hours  They  overlook  the  fact  or 
lead  the  people  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
present  wage  scales  are  fixed  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  allowance  of  time  and  one-half 
for  cvortime  beyond  40  hours  per  week  The 
straight  wage  m  many  cases  is  less  than  it 
would  be  if  time  and  one-half  were  not  al- 
lowed for  overtime.  To  abolish  the  40-hour- 
wepk  provisions  now  in  effect  would  ntcessl- 
tate  a  ^estudy  and  .eadjustment  of  wage  rates 
in  numerous  industries  The  confusion  that 
this  would  entaU  would.  In  my  judgment,  go 
much  further  toward  Interference  with  the 
war  effort  than  the  maintenance  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  law  and  of  working  agree- 
ments. 

FIGHT   ON    WAGE-AND-HOUR   LAW 

I  think  I  know  that  nine-tenths  of  this 
agitation  about  the  40-hour  week  is  di- 
rected first  and  foremost  not  against  inter- 
ferences with  the  war  effort,  but  against  the 
wage-and-hour  law.  There  are  men  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  this  country  who  hate  that 
law  with  an  unquenchable  hatred.  They 
fought  Its  enactment,  challenged  its  consti- 
tutionality, and  have  never  relented  In  their 
violent  and  virulent  opposition.  They  are 
now  willing  to  Jeopardize  the  fine  relations 
existing  between  management  and  latwr, 
and  disrupt  the  efforts  of  these  groups  to 
preserve  unity  by  agreement.  In  order  to 
strike  down  a  hated  law.  They  want  to  get 
rid  of  it  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
after  the  war  Is  over. 

NO     TIME     FOB     NEW     REFORMS OR     SOCIAL 

SABOTAGE 

The  worklngmen  of  America  recognize 
that  this  is  not  a  time  to  urge  new  reforms, 
certainly  no  time  to  make  unreasonable  de- 
mands. The  people  generally  should  also 
recognize  that  no  group  or  no  combination 
of  interests  in  America  should  be  able,  un- 
der the  pretense  of  patriotism  and  while 
uttering  shibboleths  about  war  production, 
to  strike  down  social  and  economic  meas- 
ures which  have  gone  far  to  make  democracy 
real  in  American  life  and  a  thing  worth 
living  and  dying  for. 


Racial    Di.^triiiunalioti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  .4RTHUR  CAPPER 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  30).  1942 

Mr,  CAPPER,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  timely  editorial  from  the  New 
York  ti: :  :i  Tribune  with  regard  to  the 
impoi'iaiKc  of  giving  Negroes  a  fair 
chance  in  the  .\rmy  and  Navy 
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There  being  no  objectior 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

A   STZP   rOIWAJUl 

There  Is  reason  for  warm 
Secretary    Knox's    announcefae 
Navy  s  ban  upon  the  enlist 
In  ;tny  capacity  save  as  mes 
Here    was    a   term   of    rac.al 
made   piirticularly   Irnutini? 
reus  by  the  single  and  seemi 
exception,  confining  the  Negrc 
In  our  naval  effort  to  the  ro! 
That  distinction   is  now  aba 
soon  as   traial.MK  facilltks  cifii 
colored  recruits  wUl  be  acce 
serve  components  of  the  Navy 
and  Coast  Guard,  being   utilifced 
special  units  and  to  man  somi : 
Tessels. 

One    man    Is   more   respon 
than  any  other  for  this  ame^ 
customs    of    a    conservative 
Doris  Miller,  the  Negro 
tar:ly  manned  a  machine  gu 
bor  and  In  so  doing  threw 
the  Navy's  dlscrlmlnnnon  int 
The  new  rule  will  not,  of  cc 
problems   o;    racial   prejudlct 
they  cannot  be  c.ided  quickly 
will  not  be  more  than  a  step 
utllizatiun  ol  the  colored  Am 
Ism  and  fighting  capacity 
in  the  right  direction  and  It 
tant  symbolic  value,  not  o 
Negroes,  but  for  every  citizen 
pledged  to  a  llXe-and-death 
monstrous  evil  which  has  mjide 
crimination  one  of  Its  chief 
tlon. 
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m  heart  to  sev  Thy  holy  will  In  all  things 
and  to  leave  their  destiny  in  Thy  hands. 
Give  them  a  consciousness  of  duty  and  Joy  of 
heart  in  their  supreme  undertaking:  and  as 
Thy  will  ordains,  lead  them  in  Thy  own  time 
and  way  to  the  mansions  of  everlasting  blls*. 
Amen." 
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LXTE.N'il."  .\   OF' 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

OF  C   N  Nf^'  T" 

Mu):d.:.    A:-:'  _'     .'-  ;:  |a;;rt.'  dan  of 
X'    ■::..,    .\L:'    ■:    .      ,  1942 

^::■  M.ALONtY  .Mr  P- .>ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  :n  :  liere  may  be 
pnn''  d  '.r  !hp  .^rpf  n.i.x     :  the  Rbcord 

two    wi::.:r;i-    -:^\■l>    ^A.-pen    by    out- 

>',i:::,:.n^  d:i:r:iMru;s  of  ^  ii     -hurch  m  ::.y 

One  i.s  "1  priV--;-  ;;v  •;;■   KI-'  F^verend 


Mauric    F    ^:  A      :r- 
xlartfciv. .  a;.^.  , ;.-.  oi»>i_i  ^i  ;; 
Abraham  J.  Feldman. 

Ther-    o-   :w.  n  ■     -;-  v.  I 
were  oru-j-'-eci  ro  be  p.-ints'C 
as  follows: 

Bis H    p     '^  :■( : t r-     V."  kk'-.-sf     i h.A  ■•: ;  k 


The  Most  Reverend  .%:..  k 
D  D.  bishop  of  Hartford. 
praj'er  for  use  by  soldiers  and 
friends  and  relative 

Entitled  "Bishop  McKuii.T- 
of  War,"  it  goes  as  follows ; 

"Almighty    and    all    mere: 
whose  supreme  dominion  wr 
tlon.   praise,   thanksgiving, 
edgmeut  of  our  dependence 
and  beseech  Thee  to  bless 
niir    Df!  nlf    in    these    tlme= 
B    -«     u-  President,  bless  r 
and  pnr.ect  our  Sf)ldlers  a: 
giving  their  all  In  the  supr<' 
lighten  them    n  mind  anc: 
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ul    God,    before 

bow  in  adora- 

ahd   in   acknowl- 

snd  trust  we  beg 

qur  country  and 

uncertainty. 

"ihes:   bless 

.    r"^   'Ah  '   ar-"' 
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Special  War  Pp.attr  Prepared  by  Rabbi  Feld- 
man AT  Temple  Services 

Because  of  the  Americas'  entry  into  the 
war.  at  the  request  of  many  of  the  laymen 
of  the  Congregation  Beth  Israel,  Rabbi  Aora- 
ham  J  Feldman  has  prepared  a  special 
"Prayer  for  America  at  War,"  Tliis  prayer, 
read  responsiveiy  by  rabbi  and  congregation, 
has  been  a-ssigned  to  be  read  at  every  service 
to  be  held  at  the  Temple  Beth  Israel,  Our 
readers  may  be  interested  in  the  prayer.  It 
Is  as  follows: 

PRAYER    FOR    AMERICA    AT    WAR 

"Reader;  Our  God  and  Father,  humbly  and 
fervently  we  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  our  coun- 
try embattled  now  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Grant  Thy  blessing,  we  Implore  Thee,  upon 
all  efforts  In  field  and  factory,  on  land,  on 
sea,  in  the  air.  that  ever  increasing  strength 
be  ours  to  resist  the  threat  of  enslavement 
coming  from  any  source. 

"Congregation:  Bless  O  God,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Give  him  health  of 
body,  vigor  of  mind,  clarity  of  vision,  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  to  lead  wisely,  and  to 
Inspire  us  with  courage  and  devotion 

"Reader;  Bless.  O  Father,  them  who  coun- 
sel and  advise  the  President,  the  Members  of 
the  Congress,  and  all  others  who  are  partners 
with  him  in  the  governance  of  this  land. 
Bestow  upon  them  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
understanding,  the  spirit  of  knowledge,  and 
of  the  fear  of  Thee 

"Congregation;  Bless,  O  Lord,  our  men  and 
women  wherever  they  are  in  the  service  of 
the  righteous  cause  Be  Thou  with  them  and 
return  t^iem  to  us  victorioiis, 

"Reader;  Bless  us  all,  our  Master,  and  cheer 
our  hearts  with  confidence  and  trust.  May 
unity  of  aim  and  exertion  help  us  to  be  a 
consecrated  host  battling  for  man's  freedom 
and  human  dignity,  for  faith  and  fireside,  for 
honor  and  Justice.  May  this  be  a  Nation 
dedicated  to  spiritual  greatness,  ministering 
as  servants  of  ideals,  worthy  of  Thy  benedic- 
tion, 

"Congregation:  Amen." 


Resolution    To    !nve'«ti?atf    Pf.-^rr     ['"^t 
Lobbying  and  Other  ,-\ct.\  itir s 

LXIL::-:  JN  OF, REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CL.>DET   ELLIS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

,";•'.',    April  24.  1942 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
introduced  House  Resolution  473.  provid- 
ing for  a  sweeping  investigation  of  the 
participation  of  electric  utility  operating 
and  holding  companies  in  election  cam- 
paigns and  in  matters  pending  before^ 
*h  C  ■  -- ss  and  Federal  and  State 
;ii;tni.  .^  iais  investigation  would  also 
in  lude  the  va."^t  propaganda  campaigns 
earned  on  by  the  Power  Trust. 

Tr.e  minute  that  big  business  was 
called  upon  to  lend  its  hand  In  this  war 
program  it  began  placing  in  key  posi- 
tions in  the  various  new  agencies  that 
were  set  up  before  Pearl  Harbor,  and  it 


has  continued  since  Pearl  FI  >  ':  :-,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  power  ccnipames,  many 
of  them  doUar-a-year  men.  whose  first 
allegiance,  of  course,  was  to  their  own 
companies  Through  nun  in  these  key 
positions  they  have  gorie  a  long  way 
toward  wrecking  one  of  the  greatest  pro- 
grams that  this  or  any  other  nation  has 
ever  conceived,  the  program  of  making 
available  to  the  masses  of  humanity  the 
great  rich  power  resources  of  America. 

The  fact  that  within  the  past  few 
weeks  the  Federal  court  has  sentenced 
the  president  and  other  officials  of  the 
Union  Electric  Co,,  of  Missouri,  to  the 
penitentiary  and  has  fined  the  company 
itself  for  corrupting  the  politics  and  cer- 
tain politicians  of  Missouri  is  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  corrupt  practices  of  the 
Power  Trust.  That  this  same  thing  is 
going  on  in  many  other  States  is  undis- 
puted. 

The  fact  that  the  Power  Trust  has  put 
on  a  blitzkrieg  for  several  weeks  in  Wash- 
ington to  kill  legislation  requested  by  the 
President,  the  War  Department  and  the 
War  Production  Board,  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  make  available  in- 
creased quantities  of  power  in  order  to 
win  the  war  is  other  evidence  of  the  need 
for  such  an  investigation 

The  fact  that  on  or  about  Api.l  i.  1942, 
the  Council  of  Electric  Operating  Com- 
panies was  established  in  Washington  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  important 
power  matters  in  the  Nation  is  further 
evidence  of  a  need  for  such  an  investiga- 
tion. This  council  is  composed  of  private 
utilities  companies.  However,  a  number 
of  holding  companies  have  participated 
and  have  helped  to  raise  money  to  finance 
Its  activities. 

Dr.  Tom  P  Walker,  president  of  the 
Gulf  States  Utihty  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Engineers  Public  Service  Co.,  is  the  coun- 
cil's head.  Mr.  Walker's  address  is  Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  council  will  !>  arpr- ximately 
$125,000  a  year. 

Ostensibly  it  was  set  up  to  assist  private 
utilities  in  the  war  efTort  and  for  other 
purposes.  It  is  anybody's  guess  as  to 
what  these  other  purposes  include. 

Monopolies  granted  and  t.^jtra-td  by 
the  Federal  Government  ard  Uif  Slates 
to  render  an  essential  public  service  to 
humanity  are  indicting  themselves  for  all 
time  to  come  by  their  efforts  to  prevent 
the  necessary  expansion  of  power  capac- 
ity to  win  the  war. 

I  hope  thi.^  resolution  will  be  adopted. 
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Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  A.  i-ki  is 
a  strategic  link  in  our  national  defense 
and  war  efforts.  The  only  access  we  now 
have  to  it  is  by  way  of  air  and  water. 
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There  Is  no  land  transportation.  The 
time  may  come  when  land  access  will  be 
of  vital  importance.  At  last  we  have  em- 
barked upon  a  highway  project  connect- 
ing the  States  of  the  Union  with  Alaska. 
This  may  indeed  become  the  Burma  Road 
of  America.  My  fellow  townsman.  Rich- 
ard L.  Neuberger.  has  discussed  this  im- 
portant link  in  our  national  defenses  in 
an  article  entitled  "America's  Burma 
Road,"  which  appeared  yesterday  in  one 
of  our  local  newspapers.  It  is  an  illumi- 
nating factual  study  of  this  project  and 
entitled  to  careful  consideration,  I  in- 
clude it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
The  article  follows: 

AiviE  rcAS  BtJRMA  Road — A  Highway   Across 

Canada     to     Al.\ska:     It     "Couldn't     Be 

Done' — But  Now  the  Army  Is  Doing  It! 

Along  Its  Coltise  Will  Speed  Supplies  To 

Help  Us  Crush  Japan 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

The  man  filled  a  battered  coffeepot  from 
the  milky  waters  of  the  Alaskan  stream  and 
looked  up  ft  the  "ky  It  would  be  a  cold,  wet 
morning  on  the  trail.  The  flakes  of  the 
first  snow  of  winter  were  beginning  to  dot  his 
head  and  shoulders  by  the  time  he  got  back 
up  to  the  bank  to  the  little  campfire  that 
crackled  in  front  of  a  slanting  lean-to  While 
the  coCfee  started  to  boil  and  bacon  sizzled  in 
the  frying  pan,  he  spread  out  a  map  and 
faced  a  course  across  its  gaunt,  vacant  spaces. 

Breakfast  over,  he  sloshed  across  the  Good- 
paster  and  up  the  opposite  bank  He  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  one  would  expect  to  en- 
counter alone  in  that  vas  wilderness  He 
must  have  been  at  least  50  He  was  slight 
and  stoop-shouldered,  with  graying  hair  No 
trail  guided  him,  and  now  and  then  as  he 
stopped  to  rest  he  would  take  out  the  map 
again  and  study  it  intently 

Donald  MacDonald  was  proving  that  a 
road  could  be  built  through  the  forest  and 
mountain  fastnesses  which  separate  the 
United  States  from  its  strategic  seaports  and 
military  bases  in  Alaska  If  he.  a  grand- 
father, could  struggle  through  this  wilderness 
on  foot,  then  surely  American  ingenuity  and 
resourceful nesi  could  conquer  it  with  a  road. 

Eleven  years  have  passed  since  that  lonely 
trek— and  the  project  which  then  was  only 
the  dream  of  a  gray-haired  engineer  is  now 
America's  Burma  Road,  a  life  line  that  is  vital 
to  the  protection  of  this  continent. 

It  is  to  be  built  at  last,  and  It  will  be 
rushed  to  completion  with  all  possible  speed. 
Where,  a  decade  ago,  Donald  MacDonald's 
campflres  gleamed  in  deep  canyons  and  on 
high  plateaus,  bulldozers  and  logging  crews 
will  soon  be  hacking  a  wide  swath,  a  swath 
along  which  troops  and  arms  will  be  rushed 
to  guard  the  bases  that  iie  closest  to  Japan. 
fast  start 

Already  trains  carrying  United  States  Army 
engineers  and  steam  shovels  and  trucks  have 
clattered  across  Canada  to  Dawson  Creek  in 
British  Columbia,  where  work  on  the  high- 
way will  be  started.  Any  day  now  the  first 
land  will  be  cleared,  the  first  bridges  begun, 
the  first  cuts  dug.  the  first  ranges  penetrated. 

It  will  be  a  spectacular  job.  and  It  has  got 
off  to  a  spectacular  start.  All  of  the  prelimi- 
nary work  has  been  done  on  the  double- 
quick — so  that  the  supplies  and  equipment 
needed  to  start  the  actual  construction  would 
not  be  bogged  down  in  the  spring  thaw. 
Crack  Canadian  limiteds  have  been  side- 
tracked as  trainloads  of  highway  equipment 
rolled  past  on  the  main  line,  America's 
Burma  Road  Is  now  a  No  1  defense  job. 
Carloads  of  pontoons  already  have  pulled  into 
Dawson  Creek.  As  soon  as  the  Ice  goes  out, 
they  will  be  used  to  bridge  the  Peace  River. 
No  time  now  to  wait  for  a  permanent  span. 
That  must  come  later,  for  isecretary  Ickes, 
who  is  chairman  of  a  special  Cabinet  com- 


mittee handling  plans  for  the  road,  has  said 
that  the  whole  project  should  be  ready  within 
a  year 

All  of  North  America  will  be  watching,  for 
millions  of  us  have  suddenly  realized  that 
our  Pacific  frontier  Is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, an  Island — and  a  highly  vulnerable 
island  at  that.  It  depends  on  a  moving 
bridge  of  ships  for  its  supplies — ships  needed 
desperately  elsewhere,  ships  which  are  at  the 
mercy  of  Japanese  submarines. 

We  have  realized,  too.  that  Alaska  is  our 
first  line  of  defense  and  our  first  line  of 
offense  It  lies  athwart  any  Japanese  invasion 
of  this  continent,  and  at  the  same  time  It  is 
the  route  by  which  American  troops,  bomb- 
ers, and  warships  may  strike  back  at  Japan. 
Our  seamen  at  Dutch  Harbor  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands  swing  their  hammocks  within  1.700 
miles  of  the  great  Japanese  naval  base  at 
Paramushiro 

"Alaska  at  the  present  moment,"  says  Con- 
gressman Warren  G  Magnuson,  of  Washing- 
ton, who  is  also  a  lieutenant  commander  in 
our  Navy,  "is  reached  from  the  United  States 
only  by  air  and  water  In  case  of  loss  nf 
the  Pacific  to  hostile  forces,  the  great  air- 
field at  Fairbanks  and  the  large  Army  post  at 
Anchorage  would  be  cut  off  in  the  matter  of 
heavy  equipment  Tanks  and  trucks  could 
only  be  flown  in  unassembled.  It  would  take 
thousands  of  fre;ght  planes  to  supply  the 
military  and  civilian  populations 

"Alaska  would  probably  have  to  be  evacu- 
ated •  »  •  should  Russia  fall  and  a 
German-Japanese  combination  control  the 
Asiatic  shore  With  Alaska  an  alien  base,  the 
whole  American  Pacific  Northwest  would  be 
under  continuous  threat  " 

Donald  MacDonald  foresaw  the  importance 
such  a  road  might  have  for  America  more 
than  20  years  ago.  when  he  was  surveying 
the  course  of  the  Alaska  Railroad.  Why  not 
land  transportation  to  Alaska  as  well  as  in 
Alaska,  he  asked  himself.  As  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Alaska  Road  Commission.  MacDonald 
started  a  or.e-man  crusade  He  studied  maps, 
talked  with  frontiersmen.  He  even  learned 
public  speaking,  practicing  before  a  mirror. 
And  to  mfike  sure  it  could  be  done  he  made 
his  one-man   trek  across  the  wiloerness 

Soon  his  idea  had  swept  the  Territory,  and 
the  International  Highway  Association  was 
formed  Donald  MacDonald  made  missionary 
trips  to  Washington.  D  C  And  gradually 
Congress  and  the  press  took  up  the  discussion. 
In  1936  President  Roosevelt  appointed  an 
Alaskan  International  Highway  Commission, 
and  one  of  its  five  members  was  Donald  Mac- 
Donald T\^o  years  ago  the  Commission 
recommended  the  immediate  con-struction  of 
the  road 

But  nothing  was  done  until  that  grim  day, 
December  7.  1941  Then  MacDonald's  idea 
was  no  longer  just  a  road  It  was  a  North 
American  life  line! 

The  House  Roads  Committee  held  a  hasty 
meeting  and  one  of  the  first  witnesses  it  sent 
for  was  MacDonald,  He  started  out  by  re- 
minding the  Congressmen  that  he  was  a 
prejudiced  witness  "I  have  21  members  of 
my  family,  including  6  grandchildren,  in 
Alaska.'   he  said 

"Gentlemen,  we  run  no  risk  If  we  build  this 
highway  "  the  gray  little  engineer  continued. 
"■We  only  run  a  risk  If  we  don't  build  it.  If 
we  need  it  and  haven't  got  it,  it  will  be  a  sad, 
sad  story — another  blunder." 

ROtJTE 

Tlie  highway  will  start  at  Dawson  Creek, 
which  is  Just  across  the  British  Columbia  line 
from  Alberta.  It  will  extend  up  the  east  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  Fort  Nel- 
son, where  the  scarlet  Jacketed  Mountles  are 
stationed,  and  into  Watsons  Lake  There  are 
major  Canadian  airfields  at  both  Dawson 
Creek  and  Watsons  Lake,  and  Dawson  Creek 
Is  connected  by  railroad  as  well  as  highway 
with  Edmonton,  From  Watsons  Lake  the 
new   road   wili   swing   westward   across   the 
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Continental  Divide  and  Into  Whltchorse,  in 
the  Yukon  Territory 

From  Whltchorse  a  road  already  goes  to 
Kluane.  and  from  Kluane  the  new  highway 
will  twist  thro\'<?h  the  Yukon  wilderness  to 
Tanana  Crossing,  Almost  mile  for  mile,  the 
route  MacDonald  blazed  thrcug:»  the  fast- 
nesses will  be  followed  by  the  new  h'ghway. 

When  at  last  America  s  Burma  Road  is 
completed,  soldiers  and  armored  ec,uipment 
will  reach  Fairbanks  In  80  hours  Irom  K-1mon- 
ton  Now  the  ocean  Journey  from  Seattle 
takes  8  days  to  Anchorage,  and  another  day 
to  Fairbanks 

Donald  MacDonald  believes  that  the  high- 
way will  be  more  than  a  road  to  Alaska;  he 
Is  sure  it  will  also  be  a  thoroughfare  to  Asia, 
a  Burma  Road  tying  tcget'Yier  two  Immense 
continents.  So  sure  that  he  has  written  let- 
ters to  Joseph  Stalin,  urging  him  to  build  a 
network  of  roads  in  Siberia  which  can  be 
connected  across  the  Bering  Strait  with  the 
Alaskan  Highway 

"And  why  not?"  he  asks,  "It  can  be  ex- 
tended readily  from  Fairbanks  to  Nome  The 
Bering  Strait  Is  only  55  miles  across,  the  water 
is  less  than  60  feet  deep.  Loads  could  be 
taken  over  by  boat  or  across  the  ice  Plane 
ferries  for  such  a  short  distance  would  be 
fast  and  economical.  There  is  open  water 
from  June  until  November.  If  Russia  ■^fould 
build  roads  on  its  side  of  the  Strait  war 
materials  from  our  factories  could  be  taken 
by  land  all  the  way  to  Vladivostok  and 
Irkutsk." 

But  this  is  the  second  step.  The  first  step 
is  Donald  MacDonald's  original  idea — the 
highway  to  Alaska,  The  main  task  is  to  push 
through  a  pioneer  road.  This  will  be  done 
by  our  Army  Engineers  Senator  Charles  L. 
McNary.  of  Oregon,  says  the  Public  Roads 
Administration  will  construct  the  permanent 
highway  later  on  The  Immediate  objective 
Is  a  passable  road,  a  road  over  which  trucks 
and  tractors  can  make  chelr  way.  The  first 
version  "A  the  highway  will  be  like  the  cor- 
duroy lumberjack  roads  In  the  woods  of 
Oregon  and  Idaho, 

CALL  OF  THE  WILD 

It  will  be  distinctly  a  wilderness  Job.  Once 
Fort  Nelson  is  left  behind  the  road  crews  will 
be  In  some  of  the  densest  fastnesses  on  the 
continent  From  Watsons  Lake  to  White- 
horse  an  unexplored  section  of  the  Rockies 
will  be  braved.  The  men  will  live  primitively. 
They  will  eat  caribou  meat  and  wild  duck; 
cooks  from  the  mess  halls  will  whip  foaming 
streams  for  trout  and  salmon  The  forests 
will  provide  for  fuel  and  shelter.  Hundreds 
of  water  falls  will  generate  power  wherever 
needed.  Tliere  are  even  oil  fields  Just  north- 
east of  Fort  Nelson, 

The  highway  will  cost  approximately  $40,- 
000,000,  Anthony  J  Dimond,  Delegate  in 
Congress  from  Alaska,  points  out  that  this  Is 
less  than  the  cost  of  one  battleship  and  'can 
never  be  sunk,  and  will  be  a  permanent  asset 
for  centuries  to  come." 

It  may  also  be  the  key  to  an  attack  on 
Japan  "Alaska  has  the  greatest  offensive 
possibilities  of  any  base  undei  the  American 
flag,"  says  Alaska's  Governor  Gruenlng 

Tlie  road  will  bring  Alaska  much  closer  to 
the  forges  and  fires  of  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy, A  shipping  shortage  will  be  relieved. 
There  will  be  no  danger  that  Alaska's  supply 
line  might  be  cut  Reinforcements  can  be 
rushed;  the  slow  trip  by  sea  will  not  be 
required  ., 

Donald  MacDonald  believes  that  comple- 
tion of  the  Alaskan  Highway  will  taring  thou- 
sands of  Americans  to  our  vast  territorial 
posscslson  In  the  north — American  soldiers 
today,  Ame  ican  families  after  the  war  He 
thinks  Alaska  will  become  a  "promised  land  " 
There  is  stl'l  free  land  in  Alaska;  it  is  the 
last  frontier  Once  It  is  brought  within  easy 
access  of  tte  average  American  a  great  new 
indtistrlal  commonwealth  may  be  the  result. 
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for  candidates  oi  their  choice,  regardless 
of  where  they  may  be  stationed  at  the 
time. 
The  court's  opinion  follows: 

THE    SUPREME    COURT.     PHOVTDENCE,     MARCH     18, 
194  2 

To  the  Honorable  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations: 

We  have  received  from  the  honorable  house 
of  representatives  a  resolution  requesting,  in 
accordance  with  article  XII,  section  2  of 
amendments  to  the  constitution  of  this  State, 
our  written  opinion  upon  the  three  following 
questions  of  law 

■"May  the  legislature  authorize  those  absent 
from  the  State  In  the  actual  military  service 
of  the  United  States,  In  time  of  war,  to 
register,  for  the  purposes  of  voting,  by  af- 
fidavit or  otherwise,  when  they  cannot  re- 
turn to  the  city  or  town  where  they  reside? 

"May  the  legislature  authorize  those  absent 
from  the  State  in  the  actual  military  service 
of  the  United  States,  in  time  of  war.  to  vote 
for  candidates  for  offices  in  cities  and  towns? 

"May  the  legislature  authorize  those  absent 
from  the  State  In  the  actual  military  service 
of  the  United  States,  in  time  cf  war.  to  cast 
absentee  ballots,  before  the  Tuesday  next 
after  the  flrst  Monday  in  November,  the  time 
for  holding  biennial  general  elections?" 

We  interpret  the  flrst  question  to  mean: 
(1)  May  the  legislature  authorize  those  elec- 
tors otherwise  qualified  to  vote,  who  are 
absent  from  the  State  In  the  actual  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  in  time  of  war, 
to  register,  by  affldnvit  or  otherwise,  on  or 
before  the  last  day  provided  for  biennial 
registration,  when  they  cannot  return  to  the 
city  or  town  where  they  reside  In  order  to 
register? 

For  convenience,  the  terms  and  words  we 
are  now  about  to  mention  will  hereinafter 
be  given  the  following  meaning  in  this  opin- 
ion "Military  service"  means  service  In 
either  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  "Absent 
elector  '  means  an  otherwise  qualified  elector 
who  is  absent  from  this  State  in  the  military 
service  as  Just  defined.  "Constitution"  re- 
fers  solely  to  the  Constitution  of  Rhode  Is- 
land Questions  1  and  3  are  somewhat  re- 
lated and  will  be  treated  first  in  that  order. 

The  Issue  raised  by  the  first  question  is 
whether  the  general  assembly  has  the  power 
under  the  constitution  to  pass  a  law  or  laws 
for  the  purpose  and  to  the  extent  specified 
In  that  question  as  Interpreted  by  us 

Article  n.  sec  6.  of  the  constitution  pro- 
vides: "The  general  assembly  shall  have  full 
power  to  provide  for  a  registry  of  voters,  to 
prescrit)e  the  manner  of  conducting  the  elec- 
tions. •  •  •  and  generally  to  enact  all 
laws  necessary  to  carry  this  article  into  effect, 
and  to  prevent  abuse,  corruption,  and  fraud 
In  voting  " 

Article  XVIII,  section  1.  of  amendments 
to  the  constitution,  empowers  the  legislature 
to  "provide  by  law  for  the  registration  neces- 
sary to  qualify  persons  to  vote,  which  regis- 
tration shall  extend  over  a  biennial 
period     •     •     •" 

Article  XX.  section  1,  of  said  amendments, 
describes  who  "shall  have  a  right  to  vote  In 
the  election  of  all  civil  officers  '  Among  the 
requirements  that  a  person,  who  does  not 
own  real  estate  or  pay  a  personal  property 
tax  must  meet  under  this  section,  in  order  to 
qualify  as  an  elector  is  that  he  "shall  be 
registered  In  the  town  or  city  where  he  resides 
on  or  before  the  last  day  cf  June  In  the  regis- 
tration period  next  preceding  the  time  of  his 
voting  ' 

General  laws  1938.  chapter  310.  section  9. 
I  entitled.  The  Rights  and  Qualifications  of 
Voters."  provides  that  on  and  after  June  30. 
1930.  the  registration  period  for  voters  pro- 
vided for  in  the  two  articles  of  the  constitu- 
tion Just  alxDve  mentioned  "shall  begin  on 
the  first  day  of  July  A  D  1930,  and  biennally 


thereafter,  and  shall  end  on  the  la>t  day  of 
June  A  D.  1932.  and  biennially  tbeteaftor." 
For  ovir  immediate  purpose,  it  is  sufficient 
to  point  out  that  article  XXI,  section  1,  ol 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  provides 
that:  "The  electors  of  this  State  who  are  ab- 
sent from  the  State,  being  otherwise  qualified 
to  vote  at  the  general  election  held  biennially 
on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  flrst  Monday 
In  November,  shall  have  the  right  to  vote" 
tor  certain  officers,  with  "full  power"  In  the 
general  assembly  "to  provide  by  law  for  car- 
rying this  article  Into  effect  •  •  *."  The 
closing  sentence  of  ulils  section  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "The  general  assembly  may  also  pro- 
vide special  regulations  and  manner  of  voting 
for  those  persons  who  are  absent  from  the 
State  in  the  actual  military  service  of  the 
United  States." 

Considering  the  constitutional  provisions 
heretofore  cited  in  relation  to  each  other,  we 
are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  general 
assembly  has  the  power  to  provide  by  law  for 
the  registration  of  absent  electors  as  dt  fined 
in  this  opinion  provided,  however,  that  tuch 
registration  be  within  the  registration  period 
prescribed  by  the  constitution.  Our  aa'-wer 
to  the  flrst  question  is  therefore  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

The  third  question,  as  Interpreted  by  us. 
is:  "May  the  legislature  authorize  those  elec- 
tors, otherwise  qualified  to  vote,  who  are 
absent  from  the  State  in  the  actual  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  in  thne  of  war, 
to  cast  absentee  ballots  before  the  Tuesday 
next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  the 
time  for  holding  biennial  general  elections?" 
Article  XVI.  section  1  of  amendments  to  the 
constitution,  provides  that  the  general  officers 
of  the  State,  and  senators  and  repre.=entatives 
In  the  general  assembly,  "shall  be  elected 
•  •  •  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  biennially,  commencing 
A    D    1912     •     •     •" 

Article  XXI.  section  1.  of  amendments, 
provides  that  an  absent  elector,  otherwise 
"qualified  to  vote  at  t*  general  election 
held  biennially  on  the  Tuesday  next  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November'  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote  for  certain  officers 

The  above-quoted  language  of  section  1  In 
each  of  these  two  articles  of  amendments  to 
the  constitution  is  clear  Section  1  of  article 
XVI  fixes  a  definite  dat<?  on  which  a  general 
election  shall  be  held  in  this  State  and  section 
1  of  article  XXI  authorises  an  absent  elector, 
who  Is  "otherwise  quallrled."  to  vote  on  that 
same  date. 

Upon  reading  the  foregoing  provisions  with 
reference  to  each  other,  we  have  no  doubt 
that,  under  the  constitution,  only  duly  quali- 
fied electors,  who  are  liv:ng  on  the  day  there- 
in designated  for  holding  an  election.  shPll 
be  entitled  to  cast  a  vote  and  have  it  counted. 
If  an  absent  elector,  as  herein  defined,  were 
authorized  to  cast  his  vote  before  the  pre- 
scribed day,  his  vote  m  ght  be  counted  as  a 
valid  vote  even  though  he  might  have  died 
before  that  day  A  law  allowing  such  an  ex- 
ception would  violate  a  tlear  mandate  of 
the  constitution  What.>ver  other  power  may 
be  vested  In  the  general  assembly  by  the  last 
sentence  in  article  XXI  section  1.  that  sen- 
tence gives  no  power  to  the  general  assembly 
to  change  the  day  of  the  general  election  held 
biennially,  when  the  vote  of  a  qualified  elec- 
tor, whether  an  absent  elector  or  nt  .  shall 
be  cast  For  these  reasons,  we  answer  the 
third  question  In  the  negative. 

The  second  question  is  not  without  diffi- 
culty. Such  difficulty  ailses  largely  over  what 
meaning  is  to  be  given  to  the  last  sentence 
of  article  XXI.  section  1.  of  amendments, 
namely:  "Tlie  general  assembly  may  also  pro- 
vide special  regulations  and  manner  of  vot- 
ing for  those  persons  v  ho  are  absent  from 
the  State  in  the  actual  r  lilltary  service  of  the 
United  States."' 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what 
was  the  purpose  In  adding  that  provision  to 
the  foregoing  portion  cf  the  section   whicli 
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expressly  provided  that  "the  general  assembly 
shall  have  full  power  to  provide  by  law  for 
carrying  this  article  into  eflect  •  ♦  •." 
Did  the  people  intend  to  authorize  the  gen- 
eral assembly  to  confer,  if  it  so  desired,  upon 
those  in  the  actual  military  service  ol  the 
United  States,  special  rights  to  vote  for  offi- 
cers in  addition  to  tho.se  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  amendment;  or  did  they 
merely  Intend  to  authorize  the  general  a.-.'-em- 
bly  to  provide  a  special  mode  by  which  these 
In  Luch  service  cculd  more  conveniently 
exe.'Clse  the  right  to  vote  for  such  officers 
as  all  other  absent  electors  could  vot?"  for 
under  the  express  language  of  this  amend- 
ment? 

Under  article  IV  of  amendments  to  the 
CcnL-tituticn.  those  In  the  actual  military 
service  of  the  United  States  In  time  of  war 
were  specially  favored  by  being  allowed  to 
vote  in  absentia  for  certain  offices,  and  they 
were  the  only  electors  who  were  thus  per- 
mitted to  vote  until  the  adoption  of  article 
ZlXl  of  amendments  on  November  4.  1930. 
By  that  amendment  this  privilege  wac  ex- 
tended to  all  absent  electors,  and  article  IV 
of  .  mendments  was  expre.'Sly  repealed 

Under  a  liberal  construction  In  favor  of 
thc^e  citizens  performing  or  called  to  per- 
form the  highest  duty  of  a  citizen  in  a  free 
government,  that  of  military  service  In  its 
defense  in  time  of  war.  It  is  arguable  that 
the  people  Intended  that  the  legislature 
should  be  authorized  to  make  special  pro- 
visions In  favor  of  such  citizens,  not  only  as  to 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  but  also  as 
to  the  extension  of  it.  Such  an  argument 
In  times  like  the  present  appeals  strongly 
to  the  heart,  and  were  we  free  to  follow 
only  our  feelings  In  the  matter,  we  wculd 
have  no  difficulty,  but  In  this,  as  In  all 
other  questions  pertaining  to  the  scope  and 
limitations  of  the  Constitution,  we  are  bound 
by  the  well-established  rules  of  construction 
of  constitutions. 

The  words  "provide  special  regulations  and 
manner  of  voting"  in  the  last  sentence  of 
section  1  are  not  apt  words  to  authorize 
the  general  assembly  to  confer  upon  the  ab- 
sent electors  in  the  actual  military  service 
of  the  United  States  a  greater  franchise  than 
that  cxpres.sly  conferred  by  the  amendment 
upon  all  ab'-ent  electors.  On  the  contrary, 
upon  first  re;ding.  such  words  scrm  to  refer 
more  naturally  to  the  method  or  mechanics 
of  exercising  the  limited  franchise  so  con- 
ferred. V.'hile  the  word  "rcg\ilatlons "  im- 
ports some  difficulty  In  this  respect,  we  take 
it  to  be  no  more  than  a  variation  of  ex- 
pression referring  to  "manner  of  voting." 

It  is  clear  from  the  whole  amendment  that 
It.  ex  proprio  vigore.  confers  the  right  upon 
all  absent  electors  to  ote  and  nowhere  leaves 
it  to  the  .eneral  assembly  to  grant  or  with- 
hold such  right.  If  the  last  sentence  were  to 
be  construed  as  vesting  in  the  general  assem- 
bly the  discretionary  power  to  allow  absent 
electors  In  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  for  ■  fficers  in  addition  to  those 
enumerated  In  the  amendment,  this  wculd 
be  a  departure,  not  only  from  the  foregoing 
part  of  the  amendment,  but  also  from  the 
precise  way  in  which  the  franchise  was  con- 
ferred by  article  IV  of  amendments  upon 
electors  absent  in  time  of  war  In  the  actual 
milirary  service  of  the  United  States. 

We  think  that  If  the  people  Intended  any 
special  grant  In  addition  to  that  specifically 
described  In  the  amendment,  they  would 
have  more  clearly  expressed  It  themselves 
and  not  have  left  It  by  such  doubtful  lan- 
guage to  be  conferred  or  not  by  the  general 
assembly  In  its  discretion.  This  view,  we  are 
frank  to  say,  is  not  the  only  view.  It  Is, 
however,  the  one  to  which  we  have  come 
after  such  consideration  as  we  ^ave  been  able 
to  give  the  matter  under  the  circumstances 
and  without  the  benefit  that  almost  In- 
var ably  comes  from  the  industrious  research 
and  earnest  argument  of  adversary  counsel 
in  a  litigated  case.  We  therefore  answer  the 
second  question  in  the  negative. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEXTATIVES 
Monday.  April  27.  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  story  of  the  oravo  struggle 
carried  on  by  the  people  of  England  has 
been  told  from  many  different  stand- 
points. But  here.  I  am  honored  to  pre- 
sent to  the  House  an  account  of  the 
struggle  of  British  teachers  to  keep  the 
light  of  education  burning  amid  the  sin- 
ister, leering  light  of  bursting  bombs. 

This  me.ssage  sent  by  members  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers  of  England 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
more  than  speaks  for  itself.  Between 
the  lines  one  can  sense  the  deep,  abiding 
determination  of  these  men  and  women 
to  win  through,  and  to  save  into  the 
future  the  hope  of  children. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Teachers,  I  appreciate  the  privi- 
lege of  inserting  this  message  in  the 
Record. 

ENGLAND  S    SCHOOLS    AND    THE    W.^R A    MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  NATIONAL  UNION  OF  TEACHERS  OF 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES  TO  THE  AMERICAN  FED- 
LRATlON   OF  TEACHERS 

(By  J    Wickham  Murray) 

There  will  not  be  many  amongst  us  who 
have  gone  through  the  grim  tragedies  of  war 
twice  in  a  lifetime  who  wculd  try  to  argue 
that  intell  gence  has  generally  been  the  in- 
strument by  which  human  events  have  been 
shaped  Reason,  en  the  whole,  seems  to  have 
had  little  to  do  with  the  process  It  Is  no 
exaggeration  to  s?.y  th't  the  forces  of  emo- 
tion rather  than  of  reason  have  governed  our 
evolution  Pride,  fear,  greed,  revenge — 'hese 
seem  to  have  been  the  shapers  of  human 
destiny  rather  than  deliberate  attempts  to 
think  out  the  process  cf  development  by 
wh.ch  mankind  might  achieve  Its  highest 
destiny. 

It  Is  nevertheless  true  to  say  that  some  of 
these  emotions  were  either  absent  or  not  very 
strong  in  this  country  when  the  pre.=ent  war 
opened.  There  was  little  display,  for  ex- 
ample, of  national  pride— at  any  rate  in  Its 
old  sense  If  that  had  been  the  Issue,  we 
doubt  whether  our  people  wcu'd  have  thought 
the  war  worth  while.  Nor  was  there  any- 
thing to  stir  the  motives  of  revenge,  since  we 
assumed  ourselves  to  be  one  of  the  victoricus 
Allies  which  conquered  Germany  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  Nor  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  did  greed  operate  very  much,  at 
any  rate  so  far  as  the  common  people  were 
concerned.  We  coveted  nothing  from  Ger- 
many, and  certainly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  any  covetcusness  wculd  hardly  h£ve 
thought  it  worth  the  savagery  of  war.  There 
may.  however,  have  been  something  In  the 
emotion  of  f'^ar  since  it  Is  v^ry  true  that  the 
bulk  of  the  English  Nation  feared  the  devel- 
opment of  totalitarian  regimes;  and  with 
some  reason  Rightly  or  wrongly— vaguely 
if  you  will — the;,'  believed  In  srmething  they 
called  democracy,  something  which  they  felt 
led  toward  the  preservation  of  values  and  cf 
the  development  of  the  Individual  human 
spirit,  and  they  instinctively  recoiled  from 
any  dictator  power  wh'ch  wculd  decide  what 
they  should  read  and  what  they  should  think, 
and  which  would  force  them  Into  a  blind 
worship  of  the  state,  which  Is  to  the  majority 
here  a  bloodless  abstraction  essential  only  so 
far  as  it  preserves  the  legitimate  desires  of 
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the  Individual.  If  our  people  feared  that 
kind  of  thing — and  they  did — we  need  not 
apologize  for  it,  even  though' we  confess  It  to 
be  an  emotion. 

It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  usual 
emotional  cries  which  have  preceded  previous 
wars  had  little  value  In  September  1939. 
When  war  was  declared  It  was  not  received 
by  cheering  crowds;  nor  by  virulent  expres- 
sions of  detestation  of  another  nation  It 
was  received  In  a  somber  and  grim  silence — 
a  silence  which  seemed  to  sum  up  the  feel- 
ings of  most  people  that  something  had  be- 
come Inevitable;  but  Its  Inevitability  and  Its 
necessity  did  not  diminish  by  one  lota  the 
grim  tragedy  It  really  meant  So  there  was 
no  flag  waving,  and  the  crowd  demonstra- 
tions outside  Buckingham  Palace  and  10 
Downing  Street  In  1914  were  replaced  In  1939 
by  silent  groups  of  sad  people  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  dreadful  forces  let  loose  was 
equalled  only  by  their  determination  to  see 
this  thing  through 

We  can  claim,  then,  that  the  people  of 
these  Islands  opened  this  war  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  reasoned  awareness  of 
what  It  would  mean,  and  their  steady  conduct 
under  their  trials  has  as  Its  basis  the  con- 
viction that  there  was  no  escape  from  the 
conflict.  Either  they  had  td  accept  a  domi- 
nation by  methods  and  principles  which  ran 
counter  to  all  their  views  and  which  would 
rob  them  of  all  they  valued,  or  they  had  to 
resist  There  was,  they  found,  no  mldd'e 
course  They  had  in  fact  tried  a  middle 
course  of  appeasement  and  had  found  It  not 
only  dangerous  and  distressing,  but  In  some 
respects  even  dishonorable  In  any  case,  the 
middle  course  produced  nothing  more  than 
a  series  of  crises  which  meant  constant,  and 
in  the  long  run  Intolerable,  strain  So  they 
resisted. 

We  have  said  that  they  krew  In  advance 
the  dreadful  forces  whichN^ould  be  let  loose, 
and  they  prepared  In  aavance  to  make  the 
adjustments  In  their  method  of  living  wh'ch 
war  demanded  The  full  extent  of  those 
adjustments  over  the  whole  Nation  cannot 
be  described  here.  So  far  as  the  educational 
field  is  concerned,  however,  the  best  known 
of  these  adjustments  was  that  of  evacuation 
of  school  children  from  the  danger  areas  to 
the  comparative  safety  of  rural  surroundines. 

But  evacuation  cannot  be  dismissed  merely 
by  describing  it  as  an  ndjustment;  it  does  not 
begin  and  end  with  the  presentation  of  a 
general  Idea  that  somcthng  has  been  moved 
from  one  place  to  another  Imagine  first  of 
all  some  of  the  practical  difficulties  The 
rural  areas  ha;  their  own  village  schools 
which  were  built  to  rccommodate  ihelr  own 
smaller  numbers  of  children.  Onto  a  group 
of  such  villages  there  might  descend  hun- 
dreds of  children  from  the  large  schrols  of 
the  cities  Accommodation  In  the  school, 
therefore,  became  an  almost  Insoluble  prob- 
lem, the  main  factors  of  which  were  restricted 
space  and  abnormally  swollen  numbers  of 
pupils  It  is  easy,  tcx).  to  say  airily  that 
those  pupils  would,  of  course,  be  billeted  In 
the  village  homes  But  here  again  the.se  tiny 
village  homes  had  th?lr  own  children,  and 
the  question  of  space  for  hundreds  of  others 
presented  difficulties  which  appeared  Insur- 
mountable. Bu*  ways  and  iieans  were 
found,  and  although  the  system  -^f  billeting 
had  to  undergo  many  changes,  the  fo-^ter 
parents  stand  out  now  as  shining  examples 
of  kindliness,  devotion,  and  unselfishness 

All  kinds  of  devices,  therefore,  had  to  be 
a'iopted  in  order  that  education  cou  '  con- 
tinue It  wculd  be  impossible  In  the  space 
of  an  article  to  set  out  all  these  dsvices. 
But  one  cf  the  best  known  has  been  called 
the  double-shift  system  In  which  buildings 
were  used  by  hal  the  children  In  the  morning 
and  the  other  hal'  in  the  afternoon.  That 
meant  that  either  In  ♦he  morning  or  In  the 
afternoon  half  the  children  did  not  enter 
the  school  in  the  usual  way.  But  here  It  was 
th^t  education  gained  perhaps  the  touch  of 
realism  which  has  for  so  long  been  advo- 
cated.   II  among  the  many  varied  deflnitloua 
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of  education,  adaptation  to  £ 
^be  held  lo  be  sound,  here 
adaptation   to   environment 
sense.     Nature  study,  fcr  eia 
be  a  matter  of  books  and  m 
It  became,  through  country 
mate  investigations,  contact 
flowers  and  streams,  with  lo< 
k)cal  geography    with  legend 
In  the  most  vivid  way. 

Notice,     too.     the     adjust 
teacher   and    pupil.     Where 
teacher  stood  before  the  class 
and  blackboard  "bodied  fort 
things  unknown.'    the  walks 
tions   "turned  them  to  shap*> 
nothings  a  local  habitation 

But   the  course   of   even's 
an  even   more   human   adju; 
teacher  and  pupil      For  a 
been  the  bosL.st  of  teachers 
their   puplla  from  wider  an 
of  the  clas5room.  since  they 
playing  fields  as  well  as  In 
them  on  cfacial  visits  and 
their    attainments,    of    their 
their    characteristics,    their 
their  pos.-;lbilltles.     However, 
been,    the    teacher    was    seU: 
with  children   for  very  co:> 
after   school    hours.      But    i: 
developing  phases  of  thp  r-. 
have  given  a  more  tha: 
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er's  contact  with  children  did 
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row.   new   relationship   must 
been  closer,  warmer,  mere  h 
understanding  than  ha! 
possible      Who  can   now   f   : 
upon  educational  planning 

As  everyone  knows,  the  sc 
tlon  so  far  as  numbers  were 
by  no  means  a  complete 
thing  to  make  a  paper  schem 
ents  under  the  stress  of 
tlon   of  dangers   which   may 
children    promise    that    they 
loneliness  and  heartache  of 
another  thing  when  the  time 
Ing   arrives      And   so   we   \e- 
truth  of  a  phrase  which  had 
repeated,      but      with 
-famUy  life  is  the  root  of  n 

We  soon  learned  that 
haps  more  real,  more  cohesl 
Imagined      We  thought  the 
cinema  and  theaters  and  res 
the  forces  which  tend  to  dr 
from  their  home?  had   ren 
anachronistic  if  not  entirely 
there  cr.me  the  evidence  no 
but  of  a  great  number  of  c.i 
must    have    preferred    that 
children    should    die    togi 
that  the  warmth  of  family  1 
In  the  arid  regions  of  mere  sa 

Who.  before  the  war,  coul 
the    subtler    aspects    of    th 
story,  perhaps    will  serve  as 
lather  from  one  of  the  poon 
his  child  who  had  been  ev 
house    Ln    the   country.     He 
taking  his  meal  from  a  table 
way  that  the  son  had  nevei 
He  watched  him  perform  un 
with  a  table  napkin  and 
Ishment    and    resentment 
knowledge  of   the  proper 
ustd.     Ht    a..'-!'d   no  tim^e 
home   a:      i.e.     and  in  leav 
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^culd  make  him  scorn  both  his  home  and 
his  parents  when  the  war  was  over. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  Justify  such  an  ac- 
tion. From  the  strictly  reasonable  point  of 
v;ew  it  is  clear  that  parents  who  risk  the 
lives  of  their  children  by  keeping  them  in 
the  danger  areas  act  against  the  wise  and 
unbroken  policy  of  the  Government.  They 
ff  ce  frightful  possibilities.  They  add  to  the 
responsibilities  of  civil  workers  in  the  cities 
and  they  run  the  awful  risk  of  knowing  that 
seme  time  or  another  their  children  may 
die  horribly  Just  because  they  would  not  part 
With  them.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  we 
do  not  comment  upon  these  things — all  that 
has  bee""  done  again  and  again;  they  must 
therefore  Just  be  stated  and  left  to  future  an- 
thropologists and  psychologists  who  will  say 
how  far  they  have  contributed  to,  or  are  in- 
herent In,  the  developing  pattern  of  human 
life. 

Sin-e  evacuation  was  not  compulsory,  how- 
ever, it  was  clear  that  children  could  not  be 
allowed  to  run  about  the  streets  without  any 
educational  Influence  whatever.  Schools  at 
that  time  could  not  be  opened,  and  so  here 
again  new  adjustments  to  the  educational 
system  made  their  necessary  appearance  It 
may  suffice  to  give  one  example,  which  might 
be  entitled  "return  to  the  dame  school"  or 
"Return  to  Plato's  Grove"  according  to  indi- 
vidual reaction 

The  teachers  of  local  authorities  arranged 
to  take  classes  of  two,  three.  fo\u,  and  some- 
times more  children  in  the  kitchens,  parlors, 
or  drawing  rooms  of  private  houses.  They  set 
work  for  their  tiny  groups,  dealt  with  them 
for  an  hour  or  so  in  each  home,  and  passed  on 
to  the  next.  The  next  day  they  collected 
the  written  work  and  marked  it  in  their  own 
homes.  Thus  they  kept  an  educational  sys- 
tem in  being  until  some  schools,  properly 
protected  from  the  dangers  of  air  raids,  could 
be  opened  to  accommodate  the  children  with 
whom  they  had  been  dealing  Here  again  we 
may  ask.  who  will  forecast  the  new  notions 
of  educational  thought  and  philosophy  which 
may  have  grown  up  because  teachers  had  to 
go  Into  the  very  homes  of  the  pupils,  see 
their  backgrounds,  and  understand  all  the 
home  circumstances  which  previously  may 
have  prijduced  obstinacies  and  flexibilities 
or  brilliancies  and  stupidities  for  which  they 
knew  no  reason? 

These  are  some  of  the  adjustments  the  war 
has  brought  to  England's  schools.  How  have 
they  affected  the  schools,  the  country,  the 
spirit  of  the  children  and  of  the  teachers? 
Those  are  large  questions  to  which  it  Is  Im- 
possible to  give  clear-cut  and  definite 
answers.  Any  final  answers  we  attempt  now 
must  ly  misty  and  blurred,  because  the  re- 
sults of  adjustment  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
assessed  until  the  war  Is  over  and  we  are  able 
to  take  stock  of  cur  experiences  and  examine 
afresh  the  new  things  we  have  learned  in 
order  that  they  may  inspire  and  illuminate 
our  proposals  for  further  educational  ad- 
vance. And  while  we  wait  for  the  infinitely 
desirable  end  of  the  horrors  still  before  us 
we  treasure  the  knowledge  that  from  sacrifice 
and  danger  have  come  new  understandings, 
new  and  very  precious  knowledge.  Our 
teachers  have  faced  their  tasks;  our  children 
are  healthy  and  happy,  and  the  large  major- 
ity of  them  are  untouched  by  the  fires  that 
have  so  far  raged  about  tliem.  There  is  no 
faltering.  There  is  no  lack  of  cheerfulness. 
There  is  abounding  courage  and  confidence. 
The  reason  for  all  that  is  very  plain.  We 
are  very  sure  that  the  motive  force  which 
is  behind  us  in  this  struggle  is  the  fierce  de- 
sire to  resist  any  attempts  to  group  mankind 
into  "new  orders"  which  glorify  the  state 
at,  the  expense  of  the  individual,  and  to  suf- 
fer if  need  be  all  that  war  may  bring  If 
through  that  suffering  war  may  finally  be 
relegated  to  limbo  of  things  discarded  be- 
cause they  are  not  only  useless  but  tragically 
Imbecile.  We  make  no  heading  of  democracy. 
We  ackr.cw:  -dRe    ur  blunderings  and  our  lack 


of  prevision.  But,  whatever  faults  we  con- 
fess, we  do  not  lose  our  onvictlon  that  our 
ideals,  dimly  and  imperfectly  p'-r'-«':vpd  as 
they  may  be,  hold  out  mor<'  permn;;-  i  i  prom- 
ise of  sane,  clean  living  than  any  totalitarian 
system  yet  devised  At  List  we  know,  too, 
that  our  dreams  of  the  future  will  be  parented 
by  discipline  as  well  as  Ideals,  but  that  will 
never  lead  us  to  accept  the  idternative  parent- 
age presented  by  our  enemies — a  cold  and 
Joyless  vision  of  the  future  produced  by  the 
vicious  and  automatic  harlotry  of  machines 
and  tyranny. 
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EXTENSION  OP   REM.-XRKS 

OF 

HON   GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

r    :n. : -XA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRF-FNTA TIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  rj!2 

Mr.  GILUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  a  timely  and  inspiring 
essay  on  Patriotism,  written  by  a  distin- 
guished historical  writer  and  philosophor, 
Mr.  Will  L  KriPtensteiii.  of  Orland,  Ind. 

With  ou*-  way  of  life  and  our  precious 
liberties  gravely  threatened  by  alien  ene- 
mies, Mr.  Krietenstein  believes  that 
Americans  should  revew  the  glorious 
history  of 'our  Republic  to  obtain  a  keener 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  what 
we  are  fi<?hting  to  preserve. 

Mr  Krietenstein  has  coined  a  slogan 
which  might  well  become  the  battle  cry 
of  this  war:  "America  ..i.u  Freedom — 
Forever!  Hitlerism  and  Slavery — 
Never!"  The  article  which  follows 
should  be  recommended  reading  in  every 
schoolroom  and  home  in  America: 
Patriotic. M 

AMERICA  AND  FREEDOM  FOREVER — HITLERISM  AND 
SLAVERY     KrVER 

(By  Will  L.  Krietenstein,  Orland,  Ind.) 

True  patriotism  rejoices  in  the  success  of 
its  principles.  Our  fight  Is  not  to  destroy 
men  but  for  union,  for  fieedom,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  our  liberty. 

If  my  Government  needs  and  wants  what 
property  and  belongings  t  have.  It  can  have 
it.  If  It  needs  an  old  man  like  me,  it  can 
hive  me.  Is  it  not  bctte.-  that  all  should  go 
than  the  greatest  and  be;t  Government  ever 
given  to  man  should  perlih? 

Our  cause  Is  right,  ami  right  will  prevail 
even  though  against  ml{:ht  Uncle  Sara  is 
mighty,  mighty  strong,  as  will  be  proved  as 
time  marches  on  We  c  mnot  and  will  not 
fail  George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. True  patriotism  and  hard  work  will 
prove  our  strength  and  mastery. 

Everyone,  whether  native  or  foreign-born 
should  read  patriotic  utterances,  else  he  be- 
come indifferent  to  the  Institutions  to  which 
he  Ls  Indebted  for  the  fre^'dom  he  enjoys  It 
has  always  been  my  Impression  that  the  per- 
IJetulty  of  our  country  l.-.rgely  depends  upon 
the  Instruction  given  the  yoimg,  for  if  incul- 
cated In  youth,  patriotism  wlU  control  the 
actions  of  manhood,  in  event  of  peril  to  our 
beloved  America.  A  mor^  graphic  account  of 
what  wa.«;  accomplished  ^y  George  Washing- 
ton, by  Abraham  Lincoln.' and  their  soldiers, 
their  trials  In  fighting  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom  that  it  might  be  handed  down  unim- 
paired to  future  generatl  ms,  should  be  Incul- 
cated into  the  minds  of  the  vouth  of  ^-v  •  ca 
continuously.  What  does"  our  fl  •  '  a.lv 
symbolize?    Liberty  to  all.    It  is  th.    d  rv  ul 
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all  Americans  to  instill  into  their  minds  loy- 
alty to  our  Government,  the  Government 
which  shelters  and  protects  them  and  af- 
fords them  the  freedom  which  is  not  obtain- 
able in  most  foreign  countries.  We  have  the 
grandest  republic  in  the  world  It  seems  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  was.  in  a  way.  forgotten, 
or  perhaps  one  mipht  say  neglected,  but  now 
that  Japan  has  thrust  her  dagger,  we  once 
again  have  become  a  ui.ited  nation,  and 
within  a  few  hours  have  become  consc  ous 
that  real  danger  confronts  us. 

The  names  of  George  Wa.'^hington.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  anniversary  of  Independ- 
ence Day,  Decoration  Day.  and  Armistice  Day 
must  never  disappear  from  American  history. 

What  we  need  most  in  this  ccuntry  is  one 
people,  one  laiiguage.  and  one  spirit.  Any- 
thing that  jtrikes  against  the  life  of  our  in- 
stitutions, or  the  principles  upon  which  they 
are  laid,  is  very  dangerous  and  should  not 
be  tolerated. 

Every  American  In  this  broad  land  should 
respond  to  the  call  of  our  Commander  in 
Chief.  The  same  zeal  and  enthusiasm  that 
characterized  the  days  of  the  Revolution  and 
those  of  '61  should  be  employed. 

Let's  not  forget  the  price  of  liberty.  Nei- 
ther should  we  become  indifferent  to  its 
claims;  for.  if  we  fail  to  transmit  the  patrio- 
tism of  the  fathers,  this  Nation  will  drift  into 
the  regions  of  doubt.  Let's  hope  that  the 
spirit  of  '76  and  '61  may  fill  the  hearts  of 
everyone. 

There  are  many,  many  clouds  today.  His- 
tory is  being  written.  Liberty  and  truth 
must  prevail  Our  very  life  has  been  assailed. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  whether  na- 
tive-born or  fore:gn-born,  to  instill  into  his 
mind  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  the  great  Gov- 
ernment which  protects  and  shelters  him.  All 
have  been  afforded  the  same  opportunities  in 
life's  race.  Patriotism  should  never  be 
Judged  by  creed,  color,  race,  or  name  Some 
of  cur  most  patriotic  and  valued  American 
citizens  have  a  foreign  name  But  that  does 
not  signify  that  they  are  un-American. 

In  every  home  in  the  land  the  stars  and 
stripes  should  be  shown.  Every  school  in 
the  land  should  be  the  center  of  patriotism. 
America  has  the  largest  standing  army  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  mean  the  Regular  Army,  I 
refer  to  the  130.000.000  people,  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  or  call  to  spring  into  line 
and  defend  our  Nation.  The  boys  of  the 
Nation  have  again  been  called  to  fight  to 
the  bitter  end  that  we  may  still  continue  to 
be  a  free  people 

Patriotism — true  patriotism.  Let  me  re- 
mind you  of  the  sacrifices  of  Washington's 
brave  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge,  the  bloody 
footprints  of  2.000  shoeless  men  in  a  cruel 
snow;  days  when  they  had  no  bread,  days 
when  they  had  no  meat.  Cold,  naked,  hun- 
gry, sick.  Hundreds  died  in  mute  and  heroic 
endurance.  Washington  stood  with  his  men, 
cheering  and  encouraging  thpm.  His  heart 
bled  for  them  as  they  suffered.  Not  one  of 
Washington's  noble  works  was  more  truly 
great  than  the  bravery,  cheerfulness,  and 
patriotic  devotion  which  bridged  over  the 
winter  of  1778. 

Then  remember  the  patriotism  and  hero- 
ism of  John  Paul  Jones,  Paul  Revere.  Molly 
Pitcher,  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  and  scores 
of  ethers  during  the  Revolution. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  patriotism  of  Gunner 
Wood  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  when 
on  board  the  Cumberland,  while  in  combat 
with  the  Merrimac  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  who 
having  lest  both  legs  and  arms  and  being 
offered  assistance,  as  his  ship  was  goin?  down 
^^•ith  her  flag  still  flying,  cried  out:  "Back  to 
your  guns,  boys;  give  'em  fits  Hurrah  for  the 
flag!"  And  then  the  spirit  displayed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Cummings.  who.  while  gliding  up  the 
Mississippi  River  and  passing  the  Vicksburg 
batteries,  had  one  leg  torn  from  him  by  a 
Rebel  ball,  but  refused  help  and  said.  "Get 
the  ship  past  the  batteries,  boys,  and  they 
can  have  the  other  leg  if  they  want  it."  And 
•uch  is  the  patriotism  of  American  history. 


Every  American  citizen  should  support  cur 
worthy  Pnsident  in  this  our  hour  of  peril. 
It  seems  the  world  is  on  fire  President  Roose- 
velt warned  the  American  people  several  years 
ago  to  prepare  for  what  Is  happening  today, 
but  he  was  laughed  at  called  a  warmonger, 
and  what  not  Even  today  some  blame  him 
for  bringing  war  to  our  shores  No  power  on 
this  earth  could  have  preventec  this  catas- 
trophe Years  ag.-  Hitler  planned  world  domi- 
nation and  the  United  btates  was  on  his  list, 
the  same  as  Austria.  Czechoslovakia,  Poland. 
France.  Britain,  Holland.  Belgium.  Norway, 
Denmark.  Hungary,  Rumania.  Greece,  Yugo- 
slavia, as  wel'  as  all  the  Western  Hemisphere 
nations 

Had  we  been  prepared  for  wai  the  Mikado 
would  not  have  been  so  crazy  as  to  start  war 
in  the  Pacific  as  soon  as  he  did  In  this  be- 
loved country  of  ours  ther-  was  too  much 
hatred  too  much  bickering,  too  much  ora- 
tory and  too  many  strikes  and  not  enough 
patriotism  With  lO.uOO.OOO  trained  men 
which  the  Mikado  boasts  of  with  9.000,000 
trained  men  left  in  Hitler'  army  how  can 
we  expect  to  conquer  the  enemy  within  a  few 
short  years?  Imprssible.  Thf  Allies  will  win 
if  it  takes  25  years  to  do  it  and  if  the  cost  is 
8500.000.000  000.  Our  freedom  is  worth  that 
and  then  some 

We  must  forget  all  past  animosities,  for- 
get politics,  and  unite  as  one  patriotic  Re- 
public, and  buy  bords  and  stamps  until  it 
hurts,  and  f  necessary  give  everything  you 
po.'^sess,  lock  stock,  and  barrel  I  know  you 
will.  If  we  do  not  win.  God  have  mercy  on 
all  of  us.  as  Hitler  and  the  Mikado  will  be- 
stow upon  us  a  more  severe  taste  of  murder- 
ous cruelty  than  Hitler  is  now  dealing  rut  to 
poor  Poland  Prance  and  other  European 
countries  which  he  has  so  ru'h'essly  stolen. 

Had  we  only  carried  out  George  Washing- 
ton's motto:  "To  be  prepared  for  war  is  the 
mcst  efTectual  means  to  promote  peace."  God 
bless  the  American  people  and  her  Allies  Is 
the  wish  of  a  patriotic  and  enthusiastic  Amer- 
ican for  nigh  70  years.  I  love  my  country. 
My  father  before  me.  who  served  3  years  and 
1  month  in  the  Civil  War  on  the  side  of  the 
North,  loved  his  adopted  America. 

Above  all.  be  loyal  and  patriotic  to  your 
country  and  do  not  throw  a  monkey  wrench 
Into  the  defense  preparedness  machinery. 

The  paramount  issue  today  is  to  win  the 
war  Nothing  else  matters  in  comparison.  A 
l^^ighty  rough  road  lies  ahead,  and  a  lot  of 
patience  and  stick-to-it-lveness  must  be  ex- 
hibited. Let's  not  get  the  idea  .n  our  heads 
that  we  can't  lose.  We  have  always  been 
tough,  we  have  always  been  nigh  Invincible, 
but  remember  it  took  George  Washington  7 
long  years  to  win  our  freedom,  and  it  took 
Abraham  Lincoln  4  years  to  win  the  Civil 
War.  And  don't  forget  that  the  other  fellow 
Is  tough,  too.  However.  It  is  going  to  take 
more  than  disaster,  reverses,  and  hardships  to 
down  the  American  people. 

It  behooves  every  American  to  rekindle  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  1776  and  1861.  I  wish  to 
again  reiterate,  and  with  much  emphaisis,  that 
Uncle  Sam  can  have  all  my  wor'.dly  posses- 
sions any  time  he  needs  them  or  wants  them; 
and  that's  my  patriotic  duty  to  help  win  this 
war.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  am  not  55 
years  younger,  so  I  might  volunteer  for  active 
service  on  the  battle  line. 

Every  hour  counts  so  much  right  now. 
Production  and  more  producticn,  sacrifices 
and  more  sacri5ces  are  in  orcier.  Do  not 
hoard.  Be  a  true  American;  stop  grumbling, 
stop  knocking,  and.  above  all,  be  satisfied 
with  your  lot.  Conditions  could  be  much 
worse.  Be  thankful  to  the  Great  Architect 
upon  High  that  you  are  still  living  in  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  plenty. 
Have  faith  in  America.  The  ba'tle  cry  from 
now  on  is — and  with  a  whoop:  "Father  Roose- 
velt, we  are  coming  130.OCO.OCO  strong."  And 
that's  true  patriotism. 

A  cheery  and  patriotic  salute  to  President 
Roosevelt,  to  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  and  to 
all  the  boys  who   now  are  fighting   at  the 


battle  line  and  to  those  who  soon  will  be 
fighting— to  preserve  the  freedom  so  nobly 
and  heroically  given  to  us.  Lets  awaken  a 
stronger  and  deeper  love  for  the  land  in 
which  we  live,  and  for  the  preservation  ot 
which  so  much  blocd  and  treasure  has  been 
ex;  ended.  Let's  remember  with  reverence 
our  forefathers  and  the  sacrifices  they  made 
in  the  establishment  of  the  institutions  that 
have  made  this  ccuntry  v.hat  It  now  is.  Our 
inheritance  we  should  always  cherish  with 
loving  fidelity  and  unwavering  patriotism 

Hats  off  to  the  Red  Cross  and  all  other 
women  In  America,  who  are  laboring  so  gal- 
lantly, as  well  as  giving  their  time  and  money 
unselfishly  in  their  patriotic  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  continuation  of  that  wonderlul 
freedom  so  nobly  given  to  all  of  us  by  ovv 
forefathers,  and  which  has  been  so  ruthlessly, 
savagely,  and  barbarously  assailed  by  the 
wilc'cst  maniacs  of  all  time. 

Be  good  to  the  little  boys  and  girls— they 
also  want  to  take  a  part  in  helping  to 
annihilate  Hitler  and  the  Mikado.  Remem- 
ber, children  of  today  are  the  citizens  of 
tomorrow  My  plan,  and  which  I  am  carry- 
ing out  today  with  so  much  success,  is  to 
give  the  chl'dren  a  few  defense  stamps  and 
urge  them  to  buy  more  and  still  more  stamps 
until  they  have  filled  their  dime  books  (the 
equal  of  an  $18  75  defense  bond)  Give  the 
poor  and  unfortunate  boys  and  girls  In  your 
neighborhood,  as  wel'  as  in  the  slums,  a  few 
defense  stamps,  together  with  a  little  en- 
couragement. Note  the  cheery  and  bright 
smile  on  their  faces  when  you  give  them  a 
few  stamps.  Why  not  try  out  this  plan?  Be 
loyal  to  the  youngsters,  as  well  as  to  your 
Government.  It  will  be  doing  a  mighty  good 
turn  for  the  defense  program  and  will  pay 
you  back  in  large  "hunks"  of  love  as  well  as 
dividends  of  good  will,  and  will  prove  con- 
clusively that  you  are   a  true  American. 

A  glorious  and  unbounded  peace  for  all 
America;  good  will  toward  all  mankind  and 
a  hearty  handshake  to  all  those  patriotically 
and  heroically  inclined.  I  love  my  America, 
the  gem  of  the  world,  in  which  I  can  wander 
around  in  loving  embrace  with  my  fellow 
man;  a  most  beautiful  land  where  shackle 
and  chain  are  unknown  and  the  dove  of 
peace  hovers  lovingly  over  every  loyal  inhab- 
itant; a  land  where  slavery  and  dictatorship 
is  unknown;  where  liberty  and  the  happiness 
of  man  can  be  compared  to  diamonds  in  the 
sky.  May  God  protect  us  always  from  Hit- 
lerism and  the  cruelty  and  barbarism  so 
Intimately  interwoven  with  it. 

The  only  way  to  lick  the  tar  out  of  Hitler 
and  the  Mikado  is  for  the  Allies  to  invade, 
as  soon  as  possible,  both  countries.  Take 
the  war  home  to  them.  That  will  cause  re- 
bellion among  their  own  peoples  and  end 
hostilities.     It  can  and  will  be  done. 

And  bear  in  mind  that  the  boys  at  the 
battle  front  are  sacrificing  their  lives  for 
you  and  me.  and  for  a  cause  far  greater  than 
the  greed  for  gold.  May  God  be  good  to 
America. 

"Du^ce  et  decorum  est  pro  patrla  morl.** 
meaning  "It  is  sweet  and  noble  to  die  lor 
one's  country." 
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Wui  P.  Kennedy   from  the  vVtt^iington 
Star  of  April  26.  1942: 

CAPITAL     SIDELIGHTS — A£BOK     DAT     AND     MORTON 

(By  Will  P   Kennedy) 

In  celebration  of  Arfccr  Dey.  last 
day,  Representative  Kahi,  Sti-f an.  cl  ? 
accompanied    by    members    cf    the 
delegaixn  and   a  score  cf  other 
Congrese.  visited  in  the  Capitol  the 
statue  of  J.  Sterling  Morton,   the 
of  Arbcr  Day  70  years  ago,  whose  o 
dred  and  tenth  birthday  anniversary 
"^  They  then  proceeded  to  the  white 
acrc^s  the  plaza  from  the  House  u 
Capitol,  planted  man>  years  ago  b;. 
<rf  Congress  in  honor  of  Morton.     K 
Arbcr  Day.  '  and  to  the  elm  tree  at 
^d  of  the  Department  of  A^rlculturi 
i:  -        -  planted  in  fcis  honor  by  the  ^ 
t  n    In    Congress.      Tfiev 

that  Nebraska  was  the  first  "State  to 
Arbor  I>ay  as  a  res'olt  of  a  rtsofiutlon  j 
by  Morten,  and  that  on  that' first  A: 
mere    than    1000.000    trees    were    pi 
the   State.     Eleven   years    later   It 
legal  holiday.     This  move  was  a  pi 
terpnse  in   the  conservation   cf  nat 
sources,  and  Representative  Stifan. 
dressliig  Congress,  emphasized  that 
torn   of  tree  planting  has  spread   u 
whole  civilized  world  observes  the  ci> 
Mort<jn.  he  said,  was  a  pioneer  in  ." 
and    prcoably  more  than  any  other 
pressed   his   personaMty   and   Influer 
the  community     He  was  a  strong  and 
character,   and  on   the  day  cf  nis 
October  30.  1854,  started  for  Nebraska 
his  home  there      He  first  served  in  tl 
legislature,  and  then  official  returns  e 
a  majority  of    14   for   Congress — but 
counted  out  by  the  opposition  tellers 
admission    of   Nebraska    as    a    State 
elected  Oovernor  by  a  mari?in  cf   1 
but  a  bkick  of  ballots  were  thrown  < 
technicality.    Fifteen  years  later  he 
deieated  for  Gcvernor    and  he  r\:-< 
feated  in  his  third  and  fourth  cam 
that  office      In  President   Grover  CI 
second  term  he  appointed  Morton 
of  Agriculture      During  his  encum 
fought    Congress    on    the    free    seedf 
bution    cu.<tcm    as    useless    ai'.d 
Representative    Stctan    Uild    Con 
l^orton  3   greatest    memorial    is   a 
park  adjoining   his  own   estate  In 
City,  on  which  has  bt>en  raised  a  hen 
uary  grcup  financed  by  more  than  3 
trlbutlons  from  ai;  parts  of  the  Unit 
InCiUdir.g  11.150  89  from  school  ch;I 
Its  unveuing  on  October  28.  1905.  for;. 
Idcn:  Grover  Cleveland   made   the 
address.    It  empha.^ized  Mr  Morton's 
gospels    as    to    how    to    raise    fine 
women,  fine  trees,  apples,  cattle 
swine.     Two  of  the  slogans  engraved 
Morton  memorial  are:   "Love  of  he: 
mary  patriotism"  and  "Other  holid.. . 
upon   the  past;  Arbor  Day  proposes 
future." 
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THET    ALSO  PESVE 

It  W8=  11pm.  A  single  light  burned  In 
a  back  room  of  the  town  hall.  Outside,  the 
square  was  quiet. 

The  chairman  of  the  local  Selective  Serv- 
ice Board  turned  a  key  in  the  steel  record 
flle   tock  oflf  his  glasses,  and  stretched 

"Another  day  gone  and  off  to  bed.  '  he  said. 

He  had  been  at  It  going  on  2  years.  He 
was  no  longer  young.  A  local  merchant  by 
day.  a  draft  board  official  by  night,  he  looked 
very  old  and  tired  In  the  yellow  light. 

"I  see."  he  said  to  a  waiting  friend,  "that 
the  President  gave  that  O'Hare  the  Congres- 
sional Medal.  Youve  got  to  be  there  to  get 
that. 

"We  have  had  a  lot  of  heroes  In  a  short 
time."  he  continued,  as  he  led  the  way  down 
the  stairs.  "MacArihur,  Wainwright,  Kel- 
ley — there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  them. 
There'll  be  a  let  more,  too.  I  know  some 
that's  ccmlng  up  " 

The  friend  asked  their  names. 

"When  they  arrive  I'll  tell  you."  said  the 
draft  board  man.  "They  are  beys  right  from 
this  town  There'll  be  a  monument  to  them 
some  day  " 

An  automobile  rolled  by  the  green  and 
someone  m  It  shouted,  "HI,  Joe — up  late, 
aren't  you?" 

The  draft  board  man  w^aved  In  an  off- 
hand way 

"You  know,"  he  resumed,  "I  was  the  most 
surprised  man  in  town  when  I  got  a  tele- 
gram frcm  the  Governor  asking  me  to  serve 
on  the  board  I  never  met  him.  never  even 
voted  for  him.  But  there  was  only  one 
thing  to  do  then — pitch  in. 

"Since  then  I  have  at  timea  wished  I  had 
waited  and  become  an  air-raid  warden.  Se- 
cretly, all  my  life.  Ive  wanted  to  be  a  police- 
man or  a  fireman.  Being  a  warden  is  pretty 
close  You  have  a  badge,  an  arm  band,  a 
whistle,  and,  during  a  black-out,  you  are 
in  the  thick  of  the  excitement. 

"Us  fellows  on  the  board  don't  have  fun. 
It's  not  funny  send:ng  a  young  fellow  to  war, 
even  though  the  great  majority  are  eager  to 
go.  What  gets  you  are  those  border-line  cases 
and  those  who  want  to  get  out  of  it.  You 
catch  on  after  awhile  and  ordor  the  latter  to 
camp.  Then  some  higher  board— and  they 
run  right  up  to  Washington — decides  they 
shouldn't  go.  That  bothers  you  because 
everyone  In  town  puts  it  on  us  fellows." 

The  friend  Interrupted.  "How  about  those 
future  heroes''  ' 

"I  was  coming  to  that."  said  the  draft 
board  man  "They  make  it  worth  while,  the 
long  hours,  the  nights,  the  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, and  holidays  when  you  sit  in  the  back 
room  trying  to  be  fair — and  American.  And 
you're  a  better  American  when  you  see  those 
kids  so  healthy  and  eager 

"I'll  never  forget  one  of  them."  he  said. 
"We  had  just  organized.  Our  files  were  a  few 
shoe  boxes  and  a  kitchen  table  served  as  a 
desk  It  was  a  Saturday  night,  same  as  to- 
night. The  first  numbers  had  been  called 
when  this  youngster  bcbbed  up. 

"He  was  dripping  wet.  I'll  always  remem- 
ber that.  The  water  poured  ofj  him  He  had 
ridden  his  bicycle  through  the  rain  from  the 
other  side  of  town.  That's  5  miles.  He  didn't 
care  where  his  num.ber  stood  He  wanted  to 
go  right  away.  But  he  was  worried  about  his 
eyes.  He  v.ore  glasses.  We  all  talked  to  Doc 
about  him  and  Doc  passed  him.  How  hs  ever 
got  by  the  Army  board  we  don't  know.  He 
was  our  No.  1  man,  and  I  remember  he  was 
full  of  fight  and  his  face  shone  with  fervor." 

The  friend  asked  if  he  ever  beard  from 
him. 

"No;  not  a  line."  said  the  draft  board  man. 
"But  every  time  I  get  a  chance  to  read  at)out 
Bataan,  or  Burma,  or  Australia,  or  Ireland, 
or  Greenland,  I  figure  that  youngster  is  In 
there,  and  what  a  soldier  he  must  be.  We'll 
hear  from  him  and  a  lot  more.  They  have 
the  stuff." 


The  draft  board  man  stood  in  front  of  his 
house  and  yawned.  His  friend  began  to  lec- 
ture him  about  resting,  pointing  out  that 
not  a  few  draft  officials  had  becor;ie  sick  from 
doing  their  own  job  by  day  and  the  draft 
work  by  night  Seme  had  even  died  at  board 
meetings  from  heart  failure. 

"I  knew,  I  know,"  he  said,  nettled,  "but  If 
these  kids  can  take  it  their  way,  I  can  take 
it  this  way.  Its  my  country,  too  All  I  hope 
Is  to  live  long  enough  to  see  thof-e  kids  come 
home  like  O  Hare,  covered  with  medals  We 
are  going  to  need  Americans  like  them  when 
It's  over.  Instead  of  us  old  fogies,  who  booted 
our  world  around  like  a  football  and  made 
such  a  mess  cf  it  Tliey'U  straighten  things 
out." 

The  friend  pushed  him  on  tie  shoulder 
and  urged  him  to  get  to  bed. 

"You  think  I'm  old,  don't  ycu."  said  the 
draft  board  man,  bridling  pleasantly.  "Why, 
I'm  registering  myself  in  the  draft  tomorrow 
and  I'm  going  to  be  the  first  in  line.  Maybe 
I'll   catch   up   with    those   kids   yet." 

He  kicked  a  stcne  with  a  sudcien  spurt  of 
bygone  youth  and  danced  up  the  steps  to 
his  house. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  on 
Saturday.  April  11,  1942,  entit  ed  "Inland 
Barge  Route": 

INLAND    BARGI    ROLTE 

In  view  of  the  optimistic  claim?  which  have 
been  made  recently  regarding  po»ible  devel- 
opment of  Inland  waterways  for  wartime 
shipping.  President  Roosevelt  wa;;  well  Justi- 
fied in  ordering  a  study  of  this  Interesting 
proposal. 

Advocates  of  the  plan  declare  that  the  in- 
land channel  which  extends  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Jacksonville  offers  one  way  of  beating 
Hitler's  submarines  This  watci-way  Is  too 
shallow,  of  course,  for  ocean-going  tankers 
and  similar  vessels,  but  the  Presicent  pointed 
out  at  his  press  conference  that  cimsideration 
is  being  given  to  the  construction  of  a  fleet  of 
special  wooden  barges  designed  to  serve  as 
wartime  cargo  carriers.  Such  a  fleet  un- 
doubtedly could  transport  substantial  quan- 
tles  of  supplies  which  now  are  being  subjected 
to  the  perils  of  submarine  warlare  off  the 
Atlaii.lc  coast. 

The  coastal  waterway  averages  about  11  or 
12  feet  In  depth  from  near  Jacisonville  to 
Philadelphia.  From  Jacksonvlllu  to  Miami 
the  depth  varies  from  6  to  8  feet.  Even 
though  it  should  prove  to  be  iripracticable 
to  make  full  use  of  the  6hallov.er  stretch  in 
Florida,  the  deeper  portion  of  he  channel 
might  be  adapted  to  a  barge  service  capable 
of  carrying  considerable  cargoes  of  fuel  and 
other  essential  materials  between  points  along 
the  eastern  seaboard 

Wooden  barges  of  simple  dcsif;n  could  be 
used  in  developing  the  inland  rjute.  They 
could  be  fcuilt  cheaply  and  quickly,  which  is 
an  important  factor  in  their  favor.  At  a  time 
when  the  U-boat  menace  Is  seriously  dis- 
rupting ocean  transport,  the  In  and  water- 
way plan  offers  possibilities  that  merit  thor- 
ough exploration. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

F    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1942 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Hon.  Olin  Culberson,  member  of 
the  State  Railroad  Commi.ssion  of  Texas, 
in  charge  of  the  oil  apportionment  in  the 
State.  Mr.  Culberson  is  a  man  of  wide 
experience  and  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  production, 
refining,  and  shipment  of  petroleum  and 
its  products. 

Railroad  Commission  of  Texas. 

Austin.  April  9.  1942. 
Hon    J.  J.  Mansfield, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington.  D  C 
My  Dear  Judge:  I  know  that  in  this  time 
of  stress  that  every  man  in  the  country  has 
a  plan  for  solution  of  our  country's  troubles, 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  not  bothered  you 
with  any  of  the  brainstorms  I  have  been 
having.  However,  the  transportation  prob- 
lem in  connection  with  oil  has  become  so 
acute  that  I  feel  justified  in  writing  you  to 
tell  you  how  wholeheartedly  I  approve  of  your 
suggestion  that  the  intercoastal  and  inland 
waterways  be  utilized  in  the  transportation 
of  petroleum  and  its  products  to  relieve  the 
bad  situation  in  t)ie  East. 

I  would  especially  call  your  attention  to  the 
second  proposal  of  the  independent  oper- 
ators who  recently  met  in  Dallas  for  the  re- 
lief of  this  situation  by  the  use  of  barges  and 
the  Inland  waterways  In  conjunction  with  an 
80-mile  pipe  line  across  Florida  until  such 
time  as  the  canal  mentioned  by  you  can  be 
constructed. 

With  idle  pipe  lines  that  can  be  utilized, 
this  80-mile  line  can  be  constructed  in  not 
to  exceed  30  days,  and  I  think  20  days,  after 
materials  and  machinery  have  been  assem- 
bled. As  suggested  by  ycu.  the  waterways 
will  admit  of  the  use  of  barges  which,  as 
suggested  by  the  above-mentioned  meeting 
and  Mr.  H.  P.  Nichols,  should  be  made  of 
wood,  a  surplus  of  which  is  available  almost 
the  entire  length  of  inland  waterways  sys- 
tem. 

I  do  not  think  the  construction  of  the 
canal  across  Florida  should  liave  been  de- 
layed this  far.  even  though  tViere  had  been 
no  war,  but  certainly  it  should  be  begun  at 
once.  During  the  time  it  takes  to  construct 
it,  this  80-mile  line  could  be  laid  on  top  of 
the  ground  if  necessary,  and  the  situation 
in  the  East  greatly  relieved  thereby,  and  with 
almost  complete  safety  to  the  tugs  and 
barges  used  in  transporting  this  oil. 

1  am  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
situation  on  the  east  coast  to  know  whether 
or  not  Inland  Waterways  are  available  on 
the  east  coast  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  if  they  are  not.  the  laying  of  the  neces- 
sary short  pipe  line  across  such  area  as  is  nec- 
essary to  connect  up  with  Inland  Waterways 
could  be  had  at  the  same  time. 

I  believe  if  this  plan  is  gotten  on  at  once 
and  not  talked  to  death,  as  was  the  pipe  line, 
that  it  would  not  be  45  days  until  there  could 
be  a  great  improvement  in  he  fuel  situation 
on  the  east  coast,  and  in  90  day^  I   believe 


the  situation  could  be  entirely  relieved.  I 
have  always  thought  the  prcposiil  to  build  a 
pipe  line  from  Texas  to  the  East  was  the 
proper  solution  of  this  matter,  but  it  seems 
that  the  War  Production  Board  has  definitely 
killed  this  proposition.  In  the  event  lines 
not  now  in  use  should  be  salvaged  and  put  in, 
which  is  the  next  best  proposition,  I  think 
the  use  of  the  Inland  Waterways,  together 
with  the  construction  of  the  short  piece  of 
pipe  line,  is  the  answer  in  the  interim. 

I  trust  this  finds  you  enjoying  good  health, 
and  I  would  say  that  ycu  not  work  quite  sp 
hard,  as  1  know  you  have  done  ever  since  you 
have  been  up  there,  but  conserve  your 
strength  m  order  that  the  Congress  may  con- 
tinue to  have  the  benefit  of  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  "Blue  Ledge  Joe"  during  the 
strenuous  times  we  are  now  in. 

Forget  the  Ninth  District.  Judge,  because 
if  anybody  sticks  his  head  up  against  you. 
we  will  cut  his  head  off  like  we  have  done  the 
two  or  three  times  they  have  tried  it  in  the 
past. 

Sincerely  your  friend. 

OiTN  Culberson. 


[ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F  WASIELLWSKI 

of    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1942 
Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Mil\\aukee  Journal  of  April  25, 
1942: 

life  IS  MORE  THAN  A  PENSION 

To  go  on  living  and  working  seems  better 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  than 
to  retire  on  a  Government  pension  at  65. 
This  is  proved  by  a  statement  from  the  Social 
Security  Board  that  its  records  show  that 
500.000  men  and  women  entitled  to  pensions 
have  insisted  on  staying  at  work.  Besides 
that,  20.000  who  had  gone  on  pensions  have 
asked  to  do  without  them  because  they  have 
found  Jobs. 

This  news  ought  not  to  astonish  us.  Again 
and  again  it  has  been  noted  that  those  who 
have  spent  a  lifetime  learning  to  work  had 
learned  little  about  retiring.  The  very  ad- 
mission that  it  is  time  to  retire  hurts  them. 
People,  for  the  most  part,  want  to  be  doing 
what  ethers  are  doing,  want  to  be  a  part  of 

life. 

We  suppose  that  many  of  these  500.000  are 
receiving  more  pay  than  the  Government 
pension  would  come  to,  but  we  doubt  that 
this  Is  the  main  reason  for  their  staying  at 
work.  The  truth  is  that  retirement  is  far 
from  a  Joy  to  most  persons.  They  face  the 
problem  of  using  leisure  time.  Often  it  has 
seemed  attractive— to  sleep  Irfte,  to  do  as  you 
want,  to  do  the  things  you  have  always 
wished  you  had  time  to  do.  Vacation  was 
grand  and  never  long  enough.  But  what 
was  forgotten  was  that  there  was  always  to 
be  a  return  to  the  world  of  active  life.  When 
that  prospect  vanishes,  leisure  time  for  many 
Is  lonesome. 

We  begin  to  see  that  our  old-age  security 
leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  It  may, 
and  for  many  doubtless  does,  relieve  the  fear 
of  want,  but  it  doesn't  maintain  the  Joy  of 
living.  Thousands  who  have  had  to  retire 
will  read  wistfully  of  these  half  miUlon  who 
could  retire  but  will  not. 


Ca^h    on   the    Barrel   F^ead    or   Co    .Job'f-s 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

\1\JS   CARL  T.  CIRTIS      . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1942 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  weeks 
ago  I  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination with  respect  to  employment 
in  defense  plants  of  our  country.  My  bill 
provides,  in  part: 

That  no  person  .should  be  required  to  be  a 
member  of  any  religicus.  civic,  political,  fra- 
ternal, or  lanor  organization  in  order  to  ob- 
tain employment  resulting  from  expenditures 
made  by  his  Government. 

I  have  spent  some  time  investigating 
this  matter,  and  I  find  that  we  have  a 
need  for  such  legislation,  right  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska.  I  have  in  my  files  the 
sworn  affidavit  of  a  prominent  business- 
man in  the  State  of  Nebraska  to  the 
effect  that  while  he  was  in  attendance  at 
a  meeting  of  his  county  defense  board  a 
representative  of  the  Nebraska  Employ- 
ment Service  said: 

That  it  was  useless  for  anyone  seeking  em- 
ployment at  either  the  Wahoo  plant  or  the 
Grand  Island  plant  to  go  to  either  one  of 
those  places  unless  h"  could  show  a  union 
card — that  he  lied  better  save  his  time  and 
trouble  by  staying  home. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  need  for  this 

legislation  is  voluminous.  I  have  in  my 
possession  many  letters  telling  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  gone  to  seek  jobs  in 
defense  plants,  out  who  were  first  di- 
rected to  see  the  labor-organization  of- 
ficial rhey  were  required  to  put  the 
cash  on  the  barrei  head  in  order  to  get 
a  job.  Many  times  they  were  unable  to 
raise  the  cash  and  they  had  to  go  jobless. 
I  have  the  written  report  of  a  plumber 
in  a  smah  county-seat  town,  in  what  used 
to  be  the  drought  area,  where  jobs  have 
been  very  scarce  who  sought  a  job  in  a 
Nebraska  defer.se  plant,  but  was  told 
that  he  must  raise  $200  cash  as  an  initia- 
tion fee  for  the  union  before  he  could 
work  for  his  owi.  Government. 

I  have  in  mv  po.ssession  the  affidavit  of 
a  Nebraskan  who  worked  on  the  W.  P.  A. 
for  4  years  because  he  could  not  get  a  job. 
He  recently  sough'  woik  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  defense  plant.  He  was  told  by 
the  man  to  whom  he  made  his  application 
that  he  must  first  join  the  union,  that  it 
would  call  foi  $166  cash  and  $4.50  per 
month  thereafter.    This  man  said: 

I  felt  that  it  was  useless  for  me  to  stay, 
and  came  home  A  man  who  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
for  4  years  and  who  was  then  out  of  a  Job, 
and  had  been  for  4  months,  did  not  have 
$166  to  put  up,  nor  would  he  know  where  to 
get  It 

Nebra-ska's  senior  Senator,  the  Honor- 
abe  George  W  Ncrris,  in  a  letter  of  pro- 
test to  Mr.  William  Green,  of  the  A,  F. 
of  L.,  which  appears  on  page  3155  of  the 
Congressional  Record  says,  in  part: 

I  am  continually  getting  reports  from  labor- 
ing men  who  are  seekiiig  Jobs  on  Government 
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projects.    These  reports  are  to  the  eS 
In  order  to  get  the  job  they  have  to 
union  and  that  when  they  Join  the 
they  have'  tc  pay  admiSBion  fees  ru-^ 
L;^h  as  $230 

An  editorial  written  by  Mr.  N.  W 
eaitor  of  the  Falls  City  Journal. 
City.  Ncbr..  speaking  of  my  bill. 

That  bill  represents  the  attitude 
men  and  women  In  this  district. 

And  he  went  on  to  say: 
Why  should  a  nonunion  worker  be 
a   Jcb    where   men   are   ixrgently    nefded   for 
armament  production  and   public   c^oney   is 
being   spent? 

Speaking  in  reference  to  my  bil 
James  Lawrence,  of  the  Liner' 
Star  says: 

There  Is  merit  to  it.     Although  fr^uently 
It    Is    possible    to   disagree    with    M 
his  prcpos-al  directs  attention  to  a  iituatiou 
which    never    should    have    develof^d,    and 
Which  cannot  be  tolerated  IndeQnit 

Editor  Lawrence  expresses  mj  senti 
ments  when  in  that  same  editorial  he 
also  says: 

If  a  man  cannot  work  without 
tribute  it  Is  a  hell  of  a  state  of  affair; 
Is  no  quarrel  with  organized  labor 
find  the  public  friendly.*  sympathetic,  and 
generally  inclined  to  support  Its  legitimate 
aim.  Through  tiie  years  its  fights  h|ive  <en 
won  only  because  the  public  believed 
j»ims  it  sought  to  achieve  were  deient  and 
Just.  The  road  divides  when  lator  itself 
undertakes  policies  irritating  to  ths  publ.c. 
contrary  to  national  welfare,  and  in 
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supreme  sacrifice  the  right  to  make  guns 
and  ammunition  to  avenge  his  death 
unless  they  belong  to  a  particular 
organization?  , 
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productive    of    hardships    and     unnecessary 
burdens. 

All  of  these  defense  plants  a  -e  made 
possible  by  Government  fun  1—  n  other 
words,  the  taxpayers"  mont '  \\'<  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  closed  :.  L  is  for 
bidden  by  law  on  railroads,  ai 
does  not  prevail  except  in  a  ^^rr., 
of  private  industry.  The  L) 
Printing  Office,  the  largest  in  ; 
is  operated  on  the  open-shop 
The  Department  of  Labor  says 
about  15  percent  of  the  al:  ;  .■•' 
is  operated  on  the  closed-ii..^ 
only  about  25  i)ercent  of  the  au 
Industry,  while  the  shipbuilci.:- 
is  operated  on  the  clost'd->i.  jj 
the  extent  of  60  percent.  The 
ception  to  this  is  coal  mining,  ^^ 
closed  shop  prevails. 

The  Denver  Post,  on  April  18 
editorially : 

Congressman  Craxis.  of  NebraskA.  has  in 
troduced  a   labor  bill  which  will  ipeet  with 
overwhelming  public  approval 

The  Curtis  bill  would  outlaw  the 
picable  form  of  racketeering  now 
in  this  country — the  practice  ■ 
American  citizens  to  buy  wovk  - 
labor  unions  before  they  c.i..  c- 
Government  war-construction  projffcts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  Congre: 
tolerate  a  situation  whereby  if 
of  an  American  soldier  in  Aw^: 
to  use  his  hands  to  help  :i 
bomb.s.  and  airplanes  for 
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denied  that  right  unless  h"  c* .  n^js  to  a 
certain  organization?  Are  we  going  to 
say  to  the  family  of  an  Amerlcar  boy  now 
being  held  prisoner  in  Japan  tt  at  unless 
they  hold  a  membership  in  certain  or- 
ganizations they  cannot  mak?  imple- 
ments of  warfare  to  be  used  to  effu'Ct  his 
release?  Are  we  eoing  to  dt-ny  the  rela- 
tives of  an  American  boy  who  nade  the 


HON.  ALBLRT  J.  ENGEL 

.CHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Apnl  27.  1942 

Mr.  ENGEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  9 
and  again  on  March  16.  1942.  I  tailed  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  certain  com- 
mission agreements  existing  between  the 
Brewster    Aeronautical   Corporation   re- 
cently taken  over  by  the  United  States 
Navy  on  order  of  the  President,  and  the 
Hayes    Manufacturing    Corporation    of 
Grand  Rapids,  as  manufacturers,  and  the 
Brewster  Export  Co.,  Inc.    the  Brewster 
Export  Co    a  copartnership,  the  Brewster 
Export  Corporation,  Inc..  and  the  Hayes 
Aircraft  Accessories  Corporation.  Inc.,  all 
of  these  latter  companies  being  incor- 
porated and  owned  by  Alfred  J.  Miranda, 
Jr..  I.  J.  Miranda,  and  F  William  Zelcer. 
I  pointed  out  heretofore  how  the  Hayes 
Manufacturing  Corporation  paid  $250.- 
000  commission   to  the  Hayes   Aircraft 
Accessories  Corporation  which  was  incor- 
porated by  Alfred  J    Miranda.  Jr..  I.  J. 
Miranda,   and  F.  William  Zelcer  while 
the  two  Mirandas  were  serving  a  term  in 
the  Federal   Penitentiary   at  Lewisburg,  ' 
Pa  ,  ho-v  tne  commission  agreement  be- 
tween  this  corporation   and   the  Hayes 
Manufacturing  Corporation  was  signed 
while   these  two  men  were  still   in  the 
penitentiary. 

Th  Philadelphia  Record  recently  car- 
ritu  <i  story  showing  that  the  Brewster 
Apronautical  Corporation  had  paid  to  the 
Mfrandas  and  Zelcer  $5.400000  as  com- 
missions on  contracts. 

Under  date  of  March  19, 1  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  copy 
of  wiirh  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  s-  A  mg  that  while  I  wanted  to  re- 
tain the  productive  capacity  of  the  Brew- 
ster Aeronautical  Corporation  and  the 
Hayes  Manufacturing  Corporation.  I  felt 
that  the  Navy  and  Army  should  Insist 
upon  the  cancelation  of  these  commission 
agreements  before  they  were  given  any 
rr.  r^  bi-ness.  In  some  of  the  corre- 
.*;;>!  d-  ncp  and  newspaper  articles,  the 
Hayes  Manufacturing  Corporation,  and  I 
think  the  Brevster.  contended  that  the 
agreements  made  by  them  were  approved 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion Mr  Ganson  Purcell.  Chairman  of 
the  C  n.::.ission.  wrote  me  on  April  15. 
fi  ::v  :  a  that  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Com.Hiission  in  any  way,  impliedly  or 
otherwise,  approved  any  of  these  agree- 
ments, and  in  fairness  to  the  Commission 
I  am  including  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
'   letter  which  I  received. 

SECtTin".F.-  'v-^  FxnANGE  Commission. 

F.'i^i..^.phia,  Pa  .  Apnl  15.  1942. 
Hon.  Albert  J    Engei-, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  DC. 
Mt    Dear    Mr.    Engel:    My    attention    has 
been  directed  to  your  remarks  made  In  the 


House  on  March  16.  1942.  and  to  youv  refer- 
ence in  these  remarks  to  an  art  cle  ippear- 
ing  In  the  G'and  Rapids  (Mich  )  Herald 
of  March  12.  1942.  In  that  artic  e.  Mr  Arch 
A.  Anderson,  vice  president  of  the  Hayes  Man- 
ufacturing Corporation,  is  quoted  as  having 
said  that: 

-The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
told  us  that  if  Hayes  Airciaft  Accessories 
Corporation  could  deliver  the  Brjwster  busi- 
ness, they  would  approve  the  stock  sale.  The 
ccrpiaratlon  did  deliver  the  ccntr  ict.  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  ap- 
proved. Mavbe  Mr  Engel  would  like  to 
take  a  look  at  that  approval  " 

Mr  Anderson  is  also  quoted  as  having  said 
that  the  salary  and  commission  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
aark.  president  of  the  Hayes  Manufactv.ring 
Corporation,  and  the  manner  of  their  pay- 
ment have  also  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Such  statements  are  false  ami  misleading 
In  that  they  convey  the  impression  that  the 
practices  and   contractual  arrangements  en- 
tered into  by  the  corporation  were  with  the 
approval  of  the  Securities  and  Ex:hange  Com- 
mission    The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission has  no  power,  except  In  c?rtaln  special 
situations    under    provisions    of    the    Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  and  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  19^0.  neither  of 
which  is  applicable  here,  to  appiove  or  disap- 
prove of  contracts,   salary   arraagements.  or 
other  corporate  activities.     All  tnat  the  Com- 
mission has  power  to  do  under  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  is  to  require  a  disclosure  of  material 
Information   concerning  corporate   affairs   in 
connection    with    the    offering    of    corporate 
securities  to  the  public.     The  most  that  the 
Commission  did  in  connection  Avith  the  mat- 
ters referred  to  In  this  statement  was  to  find 
that,  on  the  basis  of   the  Information  then 
known    to    the    Commission,    tne    facts   dis- 
closed In  the  corporation's  proposed  registra- 
tion statement  were  true  and  i.'cmpiete.  and 
on  the  basis  of  such  findings  to  permit  the 
registration    statement    to    becjme    efTectlve. 
Permitting  the  registration  statement  to  be- 
come effective  in  no  sense  con.stitued  an  ap- 
proval by  the  Securities  and  Eichange  Com- 
mission of  any  of  the  corpora  e  practices  or 
policies  discussed  or  referred  tc  in  that  state- 
ment. 

Section  23  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  spe- 
cifically provides  that  the  fact  that  the  regis- 
tration statement  for  a  security  has  been 
filed  shall  not  be  deemed  to  mean  that  the 
Commission  has  in  any  way  psissed  upcn  the 
merits  of  or  given  approval  tc  such  security. 
That  section  of  the  act  makes  It  unlawful 
to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  'o  any  prospec- 
tive purchaser  a  representation  that  the  Ccm- 
mlsslon,  by  permitting  such  registration 
statement  to  become  effective  has  passed 
upon  the  merits  of  or  given  approval  to  such 
security.  Mr  Anderson  has  been  advised  of 
this  by  representatives  of  the  Commission. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ganson  Pukcell. 

Chairman. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  FRANK  CROWTHER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1942 

Mr.  CROWTHER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  present  a  statement  from  the 
General  Electric  Co..  of  Schenectady. 
N.  Y.,  which  is  both  interesting  and  in- 
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forming.  The  General  Electric  Co.  is  one 
of  our  great  industrial  corporations  en- 
gaged in  an  all-out  war  production  effort. 
More  than  33.000  employees  in  the  Sche- 
nectady plant  are  making  every  possible 
effort  to  win  this  war.  In  addition  to 
their  contribution  in  the  production  of 
war  materiel  they  are  subscribing  liber- 
ally for  War  Bonds. 

This  Is   the  Story  of  C.\bboloy 

HOW  A  MOST  strategic  MATEfilAL  OF  THE  WAR — 
INVENTED   IN  GERMANY  —  WAS  MADE   AVAItABLE 
<  TO    THE    UNITED    NATIONS 

More  precious  than  diamonds  in  uar  pro- 
duction 
Carboloy  Is  an  American  trade-mark  for 
cemented  tungsten-carbide,  an  alloy  second 
only  to  diamonds  in  hardness,  more  precious 
than  diamonds  as  a  vital  material  In  Amerl- 
cas  war  program.  It  is  used  for  the  tips 
of  cutting  tools,  and  for  wear-resistant  dies. 
Carboloy  Is  used  in  small  quantities;  it  Is 
difficult  to  make  and  difficult  to  use — but  It 
ha.":  never  been  scarce  in  modern  times. 
There  is  no  scarcity  now. 
Invented  in  Germany— Krupp  protected  by 
United  States  patents 
Cemented  carbide  was  invented  In  Ger- 
many—It belonged  to  Krupp.  of  Germany, 
and  this  made  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
Krupp's  customer.  In  this  country  Krupp 
was  protected  by  patent  grants  from  the 
United  States. 

General  Electric  creates  independent  produc- 
tion 
The  General  Electric  Co.  2  years  before  this 
had  t)egun  research  on  tungsten -carbide  and 
foresaw  Its  Importance  In  Industrial  produc- 
tion     For  Immediate  use  In  Its  own  plants 
and  for  easier  availability  to  others.  General 
EUectric    undertook    the    long    and    arduous 
negotiations  for  the  American  rights.      Lim- 
ited rights  were  obtained  In  1928  with  Krupp 
continuing    to    export    the    material    to    Its 
United   States   customers,   a  business  which 
languished,     however,     as    General     Electric 
painstakingly    developed    its    own    carboloy 
technique.     This  paved  the  way  for  General 
Electric  to  make  the  United  States  entirely 
Independent   of   Germany   for   Its   cemented 
tungsten-carbide  supply  as  early  as  1936. 
American  tool  costs  half  that  of  German 
From  the  start,  two  totally  different  busi- 
nesses were   Involved.     Krupp  originally  ex- 
ported   cemented    carbides    in    chunks — and 
was  unsuccessful.    General   Electric — and  Its 
subsidiary.  Carboloy  Co  .  Inc..  found  It  neces- 
sary to  develop  a  complete  engineering  and 
manufacturing  service,  making  various  types 
of  Carboloy-cquipped  tools,  training  men  in 
their   use.   and    offering   to   Its   customers    a 
specialized   and    successful   production   tech- 
nique.    For  purposes   of  fair  comparison,   a 
typical    German    cemented    carbide    tool.    In 
1928  cost  $22.26  in  the  United  States,  while  a 
comparable     American     Carboloy     tool     cost 
$11  11. 

Loss  to  General  Electric  for  many  years — Art 
taught  to  industry 
In   times   of  peace— and   1928  was  such  a 
time — the   measure   of    success  of   industrial 
adventure    Is   to   be   found   In   profit   to   the 
adventurer.      By    such    a    measure.    Carboloy 
could   not   be  called   successful.     Initial  ex- 
penses were  great.     For  a  time  the  company 
lost  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  a  day.  and  once  had 
an  operating  deficit  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars.'     One  of  the  major  contributing  rea- 
sons was  the  continuing  high  cost  of  develop- 
ment,    standardization,     and     training        In 
1936  37    alone,    training    courses    were    given 
to    10.000    men    in    Industry.      Moreover,    6 


major  price  reductions  were  made  in  the  face 

of  operating   losses,  until   the  standard  tool 

blank  had  been  reduced  In  price  90  percent. 

Faith  and  perseverance 

Depression  was  still  another  reason — labor- 
saving  tools  could  not  be  sold  to  Industry  or 
labor  at  any  price.  But  General  Electric, 
with  determination  that  now  seems  provi- 
dential, kept  on— increasing  its  capacity, 
granting  new  licenses,  condoning  Instances 
of  unlicensed  production,  staying  ahead  of 
Its  market. 

Production  multiplied  45  times  in  4  years 

Cemented  tungsten -carbide  could  easily 
have  been  a  souro&^f  weakness  here,  as  it 
was  in  England,  had  it  not  been  :ror  General 
Electrics  policy  of  continued  expansion  In 
1939,  the  production  of  the  Carboloy  Co.  was 
less  than  20.000  pounds;  In  1940  U.  was  55.000 
pounds;  In  1941  it  was  163.000— and  in  De- 
cember came  Pearl  Harbor.  Now,  in  1942.  the 
company's  production  Is  going  at  a  rate  that 
is  45  times  that  of  only  4  years  ago. 
Britain  dependent  upon  us 

By  contrast,  British  companies,  which  had 
been  content  to  continue  as  customers  of 
Krupp,  found  them.selves  cut  off  from  the 
vital  material  when  Poland  was  Invaded.  But 
the  General  Electric  Co.  was  able  to  supply 
substantial  quantities  to  British  industry  im- 
mediately and  since  then  has  continuously 
filled  British  orders.  It  has.  In  like  manner, 
filled  Canada's  requirements  since  1936  It 
is  currently  supplying  Canada,  Russia,  and 
other  United  Nations.  All  this  in  addition 
to  supplying  the  greatly  expanded  needs  of 
American  industry. 

An  inspirational  story  of  American  iiidustry 
Thus,  the  story  of  Cart>oloy  does  not  end 
In  "too  little  and  too  late."  Like  many  pre- 
viously untold  stories  of  American  Industry, 
it  continues,  a  sturdy  and  Inspiring  example 
of  public  service  born  of  private  enterprise, 
and  characterized  by  hard  work.  Ingenuity. 
Investment,  research,  risk,  and  courage — a 
familiar  pattern  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
General  Electric  Co  , 

Sc/ienectadi/,  N.  Y. 


'  Over  the  entire  period  of  its  existence  up 
to  January  1,  1942.  the  total  net  profit  of  the 
Carboloy  Co.  was  2.5  percent  of  sales. 


The  Hand  oi  God  m  Our  History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  R,  BRYSON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1942 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  President  J.  Rion  McKissick,  of 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  observance  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Baptist  Church  of 
Swansea,  S.  C,  of  which  Rev.  Edgar  W. 
Davis  is  pastor: 

•And  Moses  said  unto  the  people,  remem- 
ber this  day.  In  which  ye  came  out  from 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage;  for  by 
strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  you  out 
from  this  place." 

Burdened  and  sometimes  beaten  down  by 
our  tjwn  difficulties  and  trials,  too  often  we 
fall  to  take  the  long  view  and  to  discern  for 
ourselves  how  God  In  every  crisis  of  the  past 
has  brought  oiur  people  out  of  danger  and 
disaster. 

Much  impressive  evidence  has  been  mar- 
shalled to  prove  that  God's  hand  has  guided 
and  governed  in  our  Nation's  history. 


In  his  first  official  utterance  as  our  first 
President.  George  Washington  said: 

"No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge 
and  adore  the  Invisible  hand  which  conducts 
the  affairs  of  men  more  than  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

"Every  step  by  which  they  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  character  of  an  independent 
nation  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
some  token  of  providential  agency," 

Many  years  ago  Bishop  Charles  B.  Gallo- 
way said: 

"If  we  eliminate  from  our  national  history 
the  Influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  we 
have  nothing  left  but  a  set  of  disjointed 
facts  without  moral  significance."^ 

With  equal  force  and  truth  It  could  be 
shown  that  His  hand  has  gu:ded  and  gov- 
erned in  the  history  of  South  Carolina 

Who  delivered  the  pioneers  who  settled 
South  Carolina  and  laid  its  foundations  from 
constant  peril  from  deadly  epidemics,  from 
wild  beasts  and  hostile  Indians,  from  the 
famine  that  fell  upon  the  land? 

Let  one  c'  these  settlers,  a  French  Hugue- 
not woman,  answer,  as  she  did  In  a  letter 
home: 

"God  accomplished  great  things  in  our 
favor  giving  us  strength  necessary  to  sup- 
port these  trials. ' 

Who  gave  the  patriots  of  South  Carolina 
the  endurance,  the  courage,  and  the  will  to 
suffer  more,  dare  more,  fight  more,  shed  more 
blood,  and  achieve  more  than  the  sons  of  any 
other  State  during  the  War  of  the  American 
Revolution? 

Who  endowed  them  with  such  heroic  loyalty 
and  determination  that  they  took  part  in 
137  battles,  actions,  and  engagements  In 
South  Carolina.  In  103  of  which  they  fought 
alone,  unaided  by  forces  from  elsewhere? 

Who  Inspired  Sumter,  Marlon,  and  Pickens 
to  raise  the  fallen  flag  of  independence  In 
a  country  which  was  overrun  by  British 
troops  and  claimed  by  the  British  commander 
to  be  conquered? 

Who  led  them  at  a  most  critical  moment 
to  save  the  cause  of  liberty  not  only  In  South 
Carolina  but  also  In  the  whole  country? 

Just  before  Charleston  was  besieged  by  the 
British  m  the  War  of  the  Revolution  Francis 
Marion  was  one  of  the  guests  at  a  dinner  in 
Charleston,  where  there  was  an  abundance  of 
old  wine  which  was  pressed  upon  him  so 
often  that  he  feared  he  would  get  drunk. 

He  tried  to  beat  a  retreat,  but  his  com- 
panions said  that  would  never  do  for  General 
Marion. 

A  mistaken  Idea  of  hospitality  had  caused 
his  host,  according  to  the  universal  custom 
of  the  time,  to  lock  his  guests  in  so  that  they 
could  not  gat  out  until  they  were  dead  drunk. 
Since  the  door  was  locked,  there  was  no 
other  way  of  escape  from  the  debauch  but 
by  jumping  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
dining  room  which  was  on  the  second  floor. 
So  Marion  jumped  out,  but  fell  into  the 
street  and  dislocated  or  broke  his  ankle  In 
a  shocking  manner. 

S'.rangely  enough,  this  Incident  was  of  far- 
reaching  consequence  not  only  to  Marlon 
but  also  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty. 

He  was  so  much  disabled  that  he  could  not 
return  to  duty  and  so.  when  the  British  were 
about  to  capture  Charleston,  he  was  ordered 
home,  saved  from  captivity  and  left  free  to 
carry  on  the  fight. 

Maj  Alexander  Garden.  South  Carolina 
hi.storian,  asserts  that  this  Incident  "cannot 
be  otherwise  considered  than  as  the  event 
that,  more  than  any  other,  gave  ultimate  se- 
curity, happiness,  and  Independence  to  his 
country 

"His  freedom  gave  safety  to  his  country. 
"Prom  his  active  spirit  arose  that  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  British  power  that 
blasted  their  fondly  cherished  expectation  of 
supremacy  and  ultimately  caused  their  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Slate  " 

U  Marlon  had  been  weak  In  morals  and 
In  self-restraint  he  would  never  hav«  becom« 
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and   of   Gideon.  '   cctild   fittingly 
the  battle  cry  of  South  Carolina  through  the 
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When,  in  1787,  the  fate  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  of  the  Peder  kl  Govern- 
ment was  hanging  In  the  balam  es  because 
the  necessary  number  of  States 
•dopted  It.  who  caused  S<  uth  Carolina  to 
cast  her  deciding  vote  and  influe  ice  for  our 
Constitution  and  form  of  government  and 
thus  probably   to   save   them   for  'ver? 

In  the  war  for  southern  indeper  dence.  who 
gave  the  sons  of  South  Carolina  la  the  Con 
federate    Army   the   courace    to     ight    for    4 
years,   or  to  die.   with   heroism   i  nsurpassed 
In  the  worlds  history  against 
numbers  and  resources? 

Who    made    them    "men     * 
death  could  not  terrify,  whom  c^feat  could 
not  dishonor"? 

Who  sustained  them  when,  halfj  frozen  and 
half  starved,  they  held  the  foe    it  bay? 

"Religion  in  the  Army  was  a  blessed  reality 
a  noted  Confederate  chaplain  testified 
aolace  in  hardships,  sufferings,  an  1  afflictions 
and  a  bright  guiding  star  to  n  any  of  cur 
brave  men  when  called  on  to  cr5ss  ove^  the 
river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  " 

Who    sustained    our    no    less 
women  at  heme  In  that  war  whjen  deprlva 
tlon.   destitution,   and   starvation   fell   upon 
them? 

Who  Inspired  South  Carolinian*  to  carry  on 
in  c;  >'.•  I'-r  "he  war  when  the  '  were  with 
cut  n\^iuy.  erect,  employment,  rpaterial.  and 
training  for  the  new  order 
Carolina  had  lost  $500,000  or^ 
erty  and  had  suffered  imr..- 
the  death  or  disability  from  w4r  of  almost 
one  man  in  every  four  able  to  b*  fir  arms? 

Who  eave  our  people  the  pa' 
courage  to  endure  the  time.-  *! 
their  souls — the  11  years  cf  , 
reconstruction-  whf".  -ur  ^•,i 
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Ited  South  Carolina  and  s.i  ci 
saw  here: 

"In  all  modern  history  there  has  been  no 
such  su"-    "i    on  of  Ignorance  fcr  knowledge 
of  barbi-  .-ni   r-^r  civilization,  of  stclidiiy  for 
Intelligence,  of   Incapacity  for   .-^tiU.  of   vice 
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Who  gave  them   the  patlen 
ance.   and   the   self-restraint    w 
thTn  narrowly  to  avert  anothe 
£        r  Carolina? 

VS.. J  then  guided  cur  pe^.  p.t 
preme  effort    and   triumphant    i^ovement   to 
regain  '•ontrol  of  their  St  to   i 
Its  civilization? 

Who  moved  the  sons  of  Bout 4  Carolina  to 
make  such  elcnous  response  to  the  call  of 
their  r  ■  -.  in  our  next  gre^t  crisis,  the 
World  War  ' 

One  of  our  foremost  histor 
Wallace,    of    Wcfford   College,    J^itly    says    cf 
them: 

"South   Carolina   soldiers 
World  War  a  great  tradlticr.  a:.;l 

"The  view  that  sees  glory  onl^  In  the  dis 
tant  past  and  only  degeneraticf  for  the  fu 
txire    disregards    this    heroism 
r'    ■■■■•"■•,•   ^!  1  '-i 
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K    v  could  so  many  of  our  people  carry  on 
90  bravely  In  ctir  recent  crisis,  the  depression 

era? 

In    the    words   ot   Kipling's   most   popular 

poem ; 

■They   have   watched   the   things   they    gave 

their  lives  to  broken,  and  stooped  and 

buUded  them  up  with  worn-out  tools, 

They  have  lost    and  started  again  at  their 

beginnings. 
They  have  forced  their  hearts  and  nerves  and 
sinews   to  serve  their   turn  long  after 
they   we-e  gene; 
And  80  held  on  when  there  was  nothing  in 
them  except  the  will  which  said.  "Hold 
on!"  " 
How  has  South  Carolina  well-nigh  miracu- 
lously   survived    not    only    a    long    series   of 
crushing   economic   disaster?   but   also   three 
terrible  revolutions  on  her  own  soil? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  Is  that 
"by  strength  of  hand  the  Lord  has  brought 
us  forth 

In  the  historic  Convention  which  in  1787 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
the  venerable  Benjamin  Franklin  declared: 
"I  have  lived  sli  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see 
that  God  gover.is  in  the  affairs  cf  men. 

"And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground 
without  rlis  notice  is  it  possible  that  an  em- 
pire can  rise  wnhout  His  aid? 

"We  have  been  as-ured.  sir.  that  'except  the 
Lord  build  the  hctu=;e  they  labor  in  vain  that 
build  It. 

"I  flrmiy  beheve  this,  and  I  also  believe 
that  without  His  concurring  aid  we  _  shall 
succeed,  in  this  political  building,  no  better 
than  the  builders  of  Babel  " 

Without  religioi.  there  can  be  no  democ- 
racy, because  religion  is  the  only  remaining 
champion  n  tht  world  of  the  sanctity  and 
Integrity  of  humai.  personality. 

A  noted  American  newspaper  editor  has 
well  said. 

"Religion  is  the  only  remaining  hope  of 
the  preservation  on  earth  of  any  substantial 
degree  of  human  liberty." 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago  that  great  English 
prearner,  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon.  not  long 
before  his  death   said  to  an  American: 

"Go  back  to  your  country  and  tell  your  men 
that  the  m  pes  of  the  world  are  centered  in 
your  coiuitry — the  free  church  In  the  free 
state  ■■ 

A  democracy  calls  for  Intelligence. 
It  is  of  the  highest  Importance  that  those 
who  rule  shall  be  properly  trained. 
As  Dr.  George  W    lYuett  has  said: 
"The  one  hope  for  the  Individual,  the  one 
hope   for   democracy    for  civihzatlon   is   the 
Christian  religion." 

More  than  100  years  ago  de  TocquevlUe. 
noted  French  statesman  and  political  scien- 
tist, visited  this  country  and  studied  it 
closely. 

One  of  his  most  striking  observations  was 
this: 

■  I  sought  lor  the  greatness  and  genius  of 
America  in  her  commodious  harbors  and  her 
ample  rl^'»>rs    and  it  was  not  there 

"I  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of 
America  .n  her  fertile  fields  and  boundless 
forests,  and  it  was  not  there 

"I  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of 
America  in  her  rich  mines  and  her  vast  world 
commerce,  and  it  was  not  there. 

"1  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of 
America  in  her  public  school  systems  and  her 
Institutions  of  learning,  and  It  was  not  there. 
"1  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of 
America  in  her  democratic  Congress  and  her 
matchless  Constitution,  and  it  was  not  there. 
"Not  until  1  went  into  the  churches  of 
America  and  heard  her  pulpits  flame  with 
righteousness  did  I  understand  the  secret 
of  her  genius  and  power 

'America  is  great  because  America  is  good, 
and  if  America  ever  ceases  to  be  good,  Amer- 
ica will  cease  to  be  great  " 

What  de  Tocquevtlle  said  long  ago  applies 
v.'ith  far  greater  force   In  the  present  mo- 


mentous  period  In  the  life  of  our  State  and 
country, 

Woodrow  Wilson  declared  tn  his  last  mes- 
sage to  this  country  and  to  *he  world: 

"The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  Is  this— 
that  our  civilization  cannot  stirvive  ma- 
terially unless  It  is  redeemed  spiritually 

"It  can  be  saved  only  by  becomlr-  per- 
meated with  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  being 
made  free  and  happy  by  the  practices  which 
spring  out  of  that  spirit. 

"Only  thus  can  discontent  be  driven  out, 
and  all  the  shadows  lifted  from  the  road 
ahead. 

"Here  is  the  final  challenge  to  our  churches, 
to  everyone  who  fears  God  or  loves  his  coun- 
try," 

No  matter  what  others  do  or  do  not  do, 
every  one  of  us  Is  called  on  to  do  our  duty 
in  the  defense  of  our  democracy  and  of  our 
religion. 

Every  one  of  us  must  meet  our  own  re- 
sponsibility and  do  our  full  part  to  preserve 
our  country  and  the  faith  of  cur  fathers. 

Every  one  of  us  Is  called  upon  to  display 
the  same  sense  of  Individual  loyalty  and 
responsibility  Illustrated  in  the  following  in- 
cident: 

About    1800    the    congregation    of   a    little 

country  chiu-ch  in  Union  County  dwindles  to 

a  widow  and  two  men.  one  of  them  a  slave. 

The  neighborhood   is  notorlotos   for   irrell- 

gion  and   immorality. 

The  three  meet  to  decide  what  shall  be 
done. 

The  white  man  is  for  disbanding  the  church, 
but  the  widow  persuades  the  slave  to  Join 
her  in  voting  to  keep  it  alive. 

They  have  long  been  without  a  pastor. 
Every  Sunday  at  the  regular  time  for  serv- 
ices that  faithful  old  woman  walks  a   long 
distance  to  the  church  and  sits  alone  on  the 
front  steps  for  an  hour  or  two. 

After  she  has  been  doing   this  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  a  traveling  preacher  chances 
to  pass  one  Sunday,  sees  her  on  the  steps, 
asks  her  what  she  is  doing  there. 
When  shf!  explains,  he  says: 
"You  shall  have  services  here  now." 
The  two  go  Into  the  church. 
He  conducts  a  full  service,  including  a  rous- 
ing sermon 

People  ii.  the  neighborhood  hear  from  afar 
the  unusual  noise  and  out  of  curiosity  go 
to  the  church. 

As  a  consequence,  the  church  Is  revived, 
and  still  lives. 

No  matter  what  others  do  or  fall  to  do 
about  religion,  no  matter  what  others  may 
think  or  say  about  It  the  responsibility  upon 
every  one  of  us  is  to  keep  our  faith  and  to  do 
our  duty 

Now.  when  America  is  in  greater  danger 
than  ever  before  in  her  history,  every  one 
of  us  Is  called  upon  to  display  the  utmost 
loyalty  to  our  Nation  and  to  our  God— con- 
tinuous, aggressive,  upstanding,  unconquer- 
able loyalty 

In  a  radio  address  some  time  ago  the  Prime 
Minister  cf  England.  Winston  Churchill,  re- 
vealed that  in  a  message  sent  to  him  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  quoted  Longfellow's  lines 
which  proclaim  the  conviction  that  God's 
hand  has  guided  and  governed  our  Nation: 

"Sail  on.  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity,  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 

"We  knew  what  Master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  Workman  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel. 
Who  made  each  mast  and  sail  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope  I 

"Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes  are  all  with  thee. 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  cur  tears. 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 
Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee!" 
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Cocpf-r.-it'on  — A  Mi(1fl:e  VV.iy 
EXiENSION  OF  KI.M.AKK.^ 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  address  was  de- 
livered by  me  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
April  2,  1942,  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  In- 
surance Service: 

When  a  group  of  people  find  themselves 
adrift  at  sea,  or  in  any  other  situation  of  great 
danger,  oi.e  cf  two  things  happens.  Either 
the  members  of  that  group  revert  to  a  bar- 
baric attitude  toward  their  fellow  human 
beings,  with  whom  they  find  their  lot  cast 
In  tills  manner,  as  has  happened  in  some 
Instances  in  history,  or  they  begin  to  recog- 
nize a  deeper  and  more  profound  relation- 
ship Aith  other  people  than  they  have  ever 
known  before  The  future  of  our  Nation  as 
she  finds  herself  at  war,  the  length  of  time 
It  will  take  us  to  win  the  war.  and  our  future 
happiness  and  welfare  will  depend  to  a  great 
degree  upon  how  quickly  we  get  ourselves  into 
the  second  frame  of  mind.  Up  to  date  we 
have  not  done  that  nearly  a£  well  as  we 
should. 

Pettiness,  smallness.  attempts  to  gain  posi- 
tion i  nd  advantage,  attempts  to  fix  the  blame 
on  other  people — these  are  still  with  us  I 
do  not  think  these  things  ought  to  exist 
anywhere  in  this  country  or  in  the  Congress, 
or  anywhere  else  at  the  present  time  I  be- 
lieve tliat  the  fires  of  the  reality  of  war,  the 
lORses  that  will  be  sustained,  are  going  to 
burn  these  things  away  as  time  goes  on,  and 
I  think  trere  is  another  thing  that  will  burn 
them  away,  and  that  is  when  we  begin  to 
realize  fully  and  deeply  what  it  is  that 
America  fights  for,  and  what  it  is  she  fights 
against  today 

What  are  those  things?  America  is  fight- 
ing for  decency  and  honesty  in  dealings  be- 
tween nations,  and  I  thank  God  tha  we  have 
an  example  of  our  relations  In  recent  years 
with  the  Latin-American  countries  to  point 
to,  because  here  is  a  case  where  a  great, 
mighty  Nation  has  deliberately  chosen  a  path 
of  neighborliness,  and  I  hope  and  believe  we 
are  going  to  stick  to  it. 

We  fight  against  the  assertion  by  strong 
nations  that  they  have  the  right  to  overrun 
weak  ones  We  fight  for  the  essential  broth- 
erhood of  all  races  and  kinds  of  people;  not 
Just  Anglo-Saxon  people,  but  all  people  who 
attempt  to  deal  justly. 

We  fight  against  the  idea  that  there  are 
master  races  who  can  claim  superiority  and 
the  license  to  run  over  othei  peoples.  This 
idea  contains  within  itself  the  germs  of 
its  own  destruction  and  I  believe  that  Hitler 
has  built  up  for  himfelf  a  heritage  of  hatred 
on  the  European  Continent  that  one  day 
is  going  to  be  a  most  decisive  factor. 

America  fights  for  the  right  of  men  to 
be  different  and  to  be  free  to  thank  God 
and  Him  alone  foi  their  sovils.  In  other 
words  she  fights  for  the  opportunity  for 
people  to  know  what  true  religion  is,  and 
she  fights  against  the  idea  that  the  state 
can  dictate  to  people  wha'-  their  ideas  shall 
be 

America  fights  for  the  right  of  a  man  to 
try  to  build  a  better  world;  to  try  to  build  It 
In  accordance  with  his  own  ideas  as  he  sees 
injustice  and  attempts  to  cure  it.  It  is 
basic  to  everything  America  has  ever  stood 
for,  and  when  we  forget  this  we  will  have 
forgotten  much  of  our  country. 
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She  fights  agaln.st  the  requirements  that 
the  common  people  of  any  nation  must 
accept  whatever  is  as  being  perfect  We 
fight  for  constitutional  democracy  as  a  form 
of  government,  for  government  by  agreement, 
with  the  recognition  of  minority  rights;  and 
we  fight  against  dictatorship,  government  by 
decree,  by  fear,  and  by  force 

When  we  know  these  things:  1  mean  really 
know  them  deep  In  our  hearts;  when  they 
become  seared  into  our  very  souls,  then  we 
will  be  ready  to  be  men  worthy  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live  It  is  still  the  men  and 
their  spirit  and  the  dynamic  that  moves 
them  that  alone  can  conquer  in  the  end. 

For  a  while  the  armies  of  Napoleon  were 
victorious.  They  were  victorious,  in  my 
Judgment,  because  those  armies  believed  that 
they  were  spreading  new  ideas,  ideas  that  had 
been  born  out  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Napoleon  eventually  fell,  and  I  believe  the 
main  reason  he  fell  was  because  his  own 
soldiers  began  to  see  that  it  was  his  personal 
ambition  that  moved  him  more  than  any- 
thing else  So  it  has  been  with  all  con- 
querors. 

I  believe  America  will  win  this  war.  be- 
cause I  t)elieve  that  people  will  realize  as  time 
goes  on  what  her  cause  really  is,  and  will 
know  that  democracy,  in  which  we  believe, 
is  something  dynamic,  not  something  static, 
something  more  precious  than  anything  that 
mankind  has  ever  known  before. 

Now,  while  this  war  goes  on.  of  course,  the 
hands  of  our  Government  and  the  hands  of 
most  all  of  the  people  will  be  busy  with  the 
war.  It  must  affect  every  single  person  in 
America  to  some  degree,  and  I  only  hope  we 
can  be  fair  and  just  enough  to  equalize  the 
burden  and  sacrifice  so  far  as  possible. 

What  hope  Is  there,  then,  that  even  as  we 
fight  the  war  we  can  be  preparing  fcr  that 
better  tomorrow,  which  is  one  reason  why  we 
fight?  What  hope  is  there  that,  without  de- 
tracting one  single  bit  from  the  war  effort, 
some  earnest  Americans  can  be  building  for 
all  Americans  of  the  futtue  an  Increased  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  a  greater  mastery  over 
their  own  destiny? 

There  is  one  main  hope  that  this  can  be 
done  It  is  here,  in  the  cooperative  ideal,  the 
cooperative  method  of  doing  business,  the  co- 
operative movement. 

There  are  dangers  which  we  face  that  are 
greater  than  any  we  have  faced  before.  First, 
of  course,  the  danger  from  otu-  foreign  foes. 
But  there  are  also  the  dangers  of  increasing 
private  monopoly  and  increasing  governmen- 
tal control  over  all  phases  of  life.  To  some 
degree,  of  course,  government  must  do  this  in 
time  of  war  But  private  monopoly  should 
not  be  fostered,  and  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  be  sure  we  avoid  the  danger  that,  even 
as  we  fight  dictatorship  abroad,  we  do  not 
permit   it  to  gain  ground  at  home. 

When  I  said  I  believed  the  co-ops  were 
our  hope  of  constructive  action  now  I  was 
thinking  of  many  things  that  they  have  done. 
I  was  thinking  of  how  the  average  consumer's 
buying  power  can  be  increased  sometimes  by 
5  percent,  sometimes  by  15  percent,  by  co-cps, 
thus  striking  directly  at  the  problem  of  un- 
employment. I  was  thinking  of  a  little  state- 
ment I  myself  made  when  the  price-control 
bill  first  came  up  for  consideration  In  Wash- 
ington.   Here  is  what  I  said: 

"If  26  percent  of  the  American  people  were 
today  effectively  organized  Into  constuner 
cooperatives  there  would  be  no  need  in  set- 
ting up  a  governmental  agency  to  control 
prices. 

"For  it  has  been  demonstrated  already  by 
the  people  of  other  nations,  notably  Sweden, 
that  even  4i  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  people 
of  a  nation  banded  together  cooperatively  to 
assert  their  general  economic  interests  as 
consumers  are  In  a  strong  enough  position 
not  only  to  defy  monopoly  but  to  exert  a 
telling  influence  on  any  unwarranted  price 
Increases." 
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And  I  was  thinking  about  our  farmers' 
problems,  too. 

The  very  future  of  human  liberty,  of  demo- 
cratic government,  of  hope  for  mankind's 
future,  depend  not  alone  on  successfully 
meeting  the  menace  of  Hltlerism  But  they 
also  depend  on  cur  solving  here  in  this 
democracy  the  problem  of  unemployment 
and  the  problem  of  our  agriculture.  No  na- 
tion that  boasts  a  rugged  self-reliant  group 
of  independent  farmers  need  fear  the  los.a 
of  its  freedom  or  its  democracy.  But  as  the 
poet  Goldsmith  once  put  it: 

"Princes    and    lords    may    flourisii    or    may 

fade 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  hath 

made 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied," 

And  so  we  have  got  to  stop  tlils  tendency 
away  from  farm  ownership  and  toward  farm 
tenancy  and  we  have  got  to  stop  the  building 
up  of  huge  absentee  farm  holdings  at  the 
expense  of  the  man  who  used  to  both  work 
and  own  the  land. 

How  are  we  to  do  this?  How  are  we  to  do 
It  without  always  calling  on  cur  Government 
and  thus  running  the  risk  that  In  trying  to 
solve  otir  problem  we  will  have  created  an- 
other one  quite  as  serious — namely,  a  huge 
overgrowth  of  governmental  power  and  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  de- 
pend, not  on  their  own  efforts,  but  on  their 
Government  for  the  solution  of  their  prob- 
lems? 

Well,   I   believe   I   know   a   way.  which.   If 
loyally  followed,  broadly  built,  and  c^reful'.y 
managed  can  not  only  come  pretty  close  to 
solving  our  agricultural  problem  but  can  do 
It  by  the  efforts  of  farmers   themselves. 
That  way  Is  the  cooperative  way. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  you  know-  the  rec- 
ord that  has  been  written  out  here  In  Ohio. 
We  are  all  Interested  in  establishing  a  true 
parity    of   real   Income   between    agriculture 
and  industry.     This  means  not  only  enabling 
the  farmer  to  receive  a  fair  parity  price  fnr 
what  he  sells.     It  also  means  enabling  him  to 
purchase  the  things  he  must  have  at  a  fair 
price,  determined  by  fair  competitive  condi- 
tions and  not  by  'the  dictation  of  a  monopoly. 
Now     there     are     certain     things     which, 
through    Farm    Bureau    cooperatives.    Ohio 
farmers  buy  cooperatively.     There  are  oiber 
things  they  don't  yet  buy  that  way.     There 
is  an  old  saying  that  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  In  the  eating      If  that   be  Uue   let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  facts      The  five  major 
things  the  Ohio   farmers   buy   cooperatively 
are  fertilizer,  feed,   gas  and  oil.  automobile 
insurance,    and    credit.     Well,    for    fertilizer 
Ohio  farmers  pay  80  percent  of  parity,  for  feed 
78  percent,  lor  gas  and  oil,  62  percent,  for 
automobile  and  casualty  Insurance   54    per- 
cent, for  credit  96  percent.     Now  what  Is  the 
story  on  things  they  don't  buy  cooperatively? 
Here  are  a  few  examples.     They  pay  137  j)er- 
cent   of   parity    for   building   materials,    136 
percent  of  parity  for  building   supplies,   125 
percent   for   groceries,   and    156   percent   for 
farm  machinery      In  other  words,  the  farm- 
er's dollar  is  above  parity  for  every  one  of  the 
things   he   buys    through   his   co-ops.     It   la 
way  below  parity  when  he  buys  the  thing* 
that   he   must   secure   through   other   chan- 
nels— many  times  throiigh  monopoly  bottle- 
necks. 

Now,  In  many  cases  when  any  group  of 
people  organize  themselves  together  to  pro- 
tect their  interests,  the  success  they  achieve 
in  doing  this  takes  something  away  from 
some  other  group.  But  not  In  the  case  of 
cooperatives.  For  not  only  the  members  of 
the  farmers  cooperatives  in  Ohio  are  buying 
gas  and  oil.  Insurance,  fertilizer,  and  other 
things  at  fair  prices;  every  single  person 
who  purchases  these  things  receives  some  of 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  loyal  work 
the  coop  members  have  done.    Not  only  la 
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cooperation  a  way  of  doing  business  i 
all  the  members  setk  to  benefit  one 
It  IS  a  way  ol  doing   business   in   w 
success  of  the  cc-cp  inevitably  brings 
to  all  other  people,  whether  they 
beard  of  the  co-op  or  not 

And   thi?    Is   very,    very    important 
kind  o    war-wracked  world  in  which 
today      It  means  hcpe  for  the  future 
kind      But  it  is  not  only  in  the  busi 
buying   necessarj'    farm   supphes   that 
eration  Is  Important      It  is  of  equai 
tance  when   the  farmer  goes  to  the 
with  his  crop      I  come  from  Calilcrn 
nearly  all  our  farmers  are  organized 
into   marketing   cooperatives      They 
perfect      They  are  not    i  am  sorry  to 
ganized    according   to   the   basic 
principle  of  one  member,  one  vote 
dc  make  all  the  difference  between 
despair    for    California's    fruit 
they  give  our  farmers  a  chance  to  ha 
thing  to  say  about   the   price  at  wh 
are  to  sell  their  crops      Without  the 
tlves  those  crops  would  be  sold  at  ' 
price  the  buyer  chose  to  give  and  th 
be  all  there  would  be  tc  it 

It   is  hard   for   me   to   say   which 
co-op  I  think  IS  the  more  important 
of  prcducrs  or  a  co-op  of  cons 
do  1   believe  we  should  try  to  deci 
this      I   believe   we  need   both   kin 
operatives 

The  farmer  s  interest  is  in  a  free  a 
dant  flew  of  eocdt  to  and  from  his 
interest  is  in  the  American  way 

As  we  look  ahead  into  the  future 
the  darkness  of  the  present  tragic 
we  find  there  is  one  thing,  and  one 
wh'Ch  we  can  be  sure      That  Is  th 
ever  the  world  of  tomorrow  Is  to 
will  be  different  from  the  world  of  to 
comparatively  carefree  years  of  the 
are  not  coming  back  again.     Indeed, 
those  who  believe  the  wars  of  today 
symptoms  of  the  passing  of  a  great 
the   worlds  history      And  at   the 
we  must  realize  that  when  peace 
shall  face  a  choice  between  three 
Either   we  shall   suffer  economic 
collapse  or  we  shall  submit  to  some 
state  dictatorship  to  prevent  It:  or 
work  out  ahead  of  time  and  put  In 
democratic  answers   to  the  probleri 
have  confronted  us  in  the  past  anc 
appear  In  aggravated  form  as  soon  a 
restored.     Tre  problem,  therefore,  o: 
the  international  danger  is  only  hall 
which   we   have   now   before   us 
half  is  to  de%-elMp  a  democratic  so 
such  problems  as  unemployment 
poverty  where  there  mleht  be  plentj 
tragic  difTerence  between  the  share 
culture  and  the  share  of  industry  ii 
tlcnal  income.     Not  only  mu=;t  we 
swers  to  these  economic  problems, 
find  such  answers  as  will  preserve 
future  the  basic  values  for  which 
has  always  stood.     To  put  it  anothe 
mccracy  cannot  continue  to  carry  t 
these  unsolved  economic  problems 
tempt  in  future  to  meet  and  beat 
lenge    of    totalitarian    systems 
solution  we  adept  amounts  to  no 
the  fastening  of  integral  parts  of  a  tc 
system  uix>n  cur  own  country,  we 
gained  but  little,  indeed. 

I  um  certain  we  can  do  much 
that      I   am   confident   that   demc< 
not  fail  to  solve  unemplcyment, 
oly  problem,  and  the  problem  of 
distress      I  believe  what  we  need  i 
but  more  democracy,  and  I  have 
there  are  ways  to  assure  full  employ 
full  production  which  wiil  afford  nc 
more  freedom,  espjecially  for  the  lit 
In  our  economic  as  well  as  oxu  pol 
tem. 

What  are  those  ways  and  meth'    i 
not  speak  of  all  of  them      But  if 
that  is  better  in  many  respects  '.:  i 
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rest  It  i;;  the  voluntary  association  of  little 
people — '5f  rank-and-file  Americans — for  the 
purpose  of  Joining  together  their  strength 
and  resources  for  mutual  and  cooperative  aid 
upon  a  sound  business  basis  Cooperation,  in 
my  judgment,  offers  one  of  the  brightest 
hcpes  foi  the  future  of  our  country 

A  short  time  ago  there  fell  into  my  nands 
an  International  News  release  called  coopera- 
tive information.  In  it  I  found  a  description 
of  the  Antigonish  movement  in  Nova  Scotia 
that  impressed  me  so  deeply  that  I  kept  it 
and  want  to  read  it  here: 

From  its  beginning,  some  12  years  ago  the 
extension  department  of  the  St  Francis 
Xavier  University,  in  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia, 
attached  great  importance  to  adult  educa- 
tion Study  groups  and  peoples  libraries 
form,  together  with  credit  unions,  consumers' 
stores,  and  fishermen's  cooperatives,  a  whole 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Antigonish  move- 
ment 

On  September  17.  i94l  the  St  Francis 
Xavier  University  went  further  in  the  field  of 
adult  education  and  started  a  2-year  course 
in  cooperation  adult  education  and  other 
social  activities  leading  tt  a  diploma  in  social 
leadership  The  school  for  leadership,  as  this 
course  li.  called.  1?  particularly  designed  lor 
young  men  and  women  anxious  to  provide 
community  leadership  and  interest  in  adult 
education  cooperation  and  similar  work  in 
the  field  of  social  science.  The  subjects 
taught  include  philosophy,  history,  achieve- 
ment and  technique  of  cooperation.  English, 
economics,  problems  of  modern'  labor  and 
Industry,  political  science,  sociology,  etc. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  diploma  5  weeks  of 
field  ^nd  office  work  each  year  is  necessary 
This  is  planned  to  center  aif  und  the  various 
cooperative  institutions  and  enterprises 
sponsored  by  the-  extension  department  and 
found  ill  the  Antigonish  and  Cape  Breton 
area  The  practical  training  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  staff  of  the  extension 
department  \ 

Here  :t  seems  to  me  we  have  all  the  ele- 
ments that  go  to  make  up  a  balanced  and 
great  human  movement.  First  we  have  a  re- 
ligious basis  for  the  whole  thing — a  faith  in 
God  that  compels  people  to  believe  that  there 
can  be  a  better  world  because  it  is  the  will  of 
God.  Second,  there  is  education — education 
that  beg.ns  in  study  groups  or  people's  coun- 
cils, that  extends  through  libraries  available 
to  the  people  and  end*  in  a  very  practical 
kind  of  university  course  But  third,  there 
ifi  work  to  do — a  kind  of  work  In  which  the 
ideals  of  the  religion  and  education  can  be 
and  mui^t  be  put  right  intc  practice  For 
rhere  are  producers  cocpe'^atlves  of  fishermen 
to  be  made  successfu.  and  there  are  con- 
sumers cooperative  stores  to  be  run.  and 
there  are  credit  unions  to  be  built  up  No 
Wonder  this  movement  In  Neva  Scotia  has 
grown  and  flounshtd  For  here  is  life  in  all 
its  rounded  aspects,  where  religion  and  its 
principles  apply  not  alone  on  Sunday,  to  be 
set  aside  in  the  economic  activities  of  the 
week,  but  every  day.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
people  to  express  the  t)est  ideals  they  hold  in 
all  they  do  from  week  tc  week  This  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  has  remade  people  since 
the  tKginning  of  time  It  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  can  change  mankind  for  the  better 

I  speak  of  Antigonish  because  it  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  illustration  of  the  main 
thing  I  want  to  get  across 

Here  in  Ohio  you  have  a  bigger  oppor- 
tunity and  a  much  harder  task  Beth  of 
those  things  are  true  because  here  there  are 
many  times  a-s  many  people,  immeasurably 
stronger  opposing  forces,  far  more  complex 
problems  But  If  you  overcome  tBem  so  much 
the  more  has  been  gained 

Under  the  inspired  leadership  of  that  truly 
great  American  Murray  D  Lincoln,  the  coop- 
eratives of  Ohio  have  come  closer,  I  think,  to 
becoming  a  real  regenerative  force  in  Amer- 
ican life  than  th?y  have  done  anywhere  else 
In   the    United   States      There   Is   beginning 


here,  1  think,  an  understanding  b?tween  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  groups,  betw.^en  farmers 
and  city  people,  which  offers  to  me  at  least 
as  great  hcpe  for  the  future  as  anything  on 
the  American  scene  today 

In  some  ways,  however,  the  Ohio  Farm 
Bureau  Cooperative  Insurance  Co.  is  ihe  mfst 
Important  single  element  in  the  whole  coop- 
erative movement  in  America  today  In  the 
first  place,  almost  everyone  buys  some  kind 
of  insurance,  so  that  here  is  a  char.ce  to  touch 
and  influence  almost  thf  whole  population, 
regardless  of  their  circumstances  ir  their 
cafling  Furthermore,  you  can  secure  your 
business  not  only  in  Ohio  but  in  many  other 
S'ates  as  well,  and  some  day  you  will  be 
able  to  call  p  great  convention  of  .your  policy- 
holders perhaps  to  which  peoplf  will  come 
from  every  State  to  hear  the  report  of  their 
company,  what  it  has  done  with  their  money, 
and  to  meet  other  people  who,  like  them- 
selves, will  know  not  only  the  economic 
soundness  but  the  spiritual  values  of  coop- 
eration as  well  Meanwhile  eveiy  agent  of 
this  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Insur- 
ance Service  can  be  a  missionaiy  wherever 
he  goes  for  a  great  hope  for  his  countiy  He 
can  spread  a  gospel  even  as  he  plios  hi  trade 
For  he  caij  tell  people  about  a  way  of  doirg 
business  ^hich  depends  on  loyalty  rather 
tliafi  huge  capital  and  that  benefits  its  cus- 
tortiers  instead  of  exploiting  them,  because, 
In^deed.  they  own  the  business 

They  can  tell  people  about  a  way  of  solv- 
ing economic  problems  that  depends  in  no 
way  whatsover  upon  Government,  a  way  the 
people  can  use  themselves  It  Is  of  course  a 
bit  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  to  tell 
you  about  your  own  progress  But  some- 
times it  does  no  harm. 

Several  years  ago,  I  an.  told  the  Farm 
Bureau  Cooperative  Insurance  Se -vice  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  decided  that  the  public,  the 
taxpayers,  were  paying  too  high  a  rate  of  in- 
surance on  school  busses  The  cooperative 
insurance  companj  announced  ihat  it  was 
going  to  offer  a  much  lower  rate  and  it  did 
so.  Immediately,  the  other  automobile-in- 
surance companies  fell  into  line,  and  the 
public  in  Ohio  is  now  buying  its  school-bus 
insurance  at  40  percent  less  than  it  formerly 
cost  them. 

In  1926  this  cooperative -insurance  com- 
pany was  formed,  with  only  $10,000  of  capital. 
The  loyal  consumer-owners  of  the  insurance 
company  trusted  their  own  company  and 
supported  it.  At  the  outset  the  cooperative 
automobile-insurance  company  cut  the  rates 
about  40  percent  as  compared  with  rates 
charged  by  other  great  insurance  companies. 
*At  first,  big  companies  paid  no  attention  to 
this  little  cooperative-insurance  company. 
But  gradually  the  cooperative-insurance  com- 
pany grew  until  today  it  is  the  fifth  largest 
insurance  company  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, and  its  business  increases  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  docs  that  of  any  casualty- 
insurance  company  Along  with  its  fire-  and 
its  life-insurance  associates,  all  joined  under 
the  Cooperative  Insurance  Service  of  Colum- 
bus, it  has  an  annual  premium  Income  of 
$10,000,000  Today  the  other  automobile- 
insurance  companies  are  meeting  the  rates 
established  by  this  cooperative-insurance 
company  And  even  those  who  do  not  buy 
their  automobile  insurance  from  this  cooper- 
ative are  enjoying  a  substantial  saving  in  in- 
surance cost.  And  so  I  could  continue  for  a 
long  time 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  just  selling 
insurance  You  face  also  the  problem  of 
investing  the  funds  entrusted  to  your  care. 
And  those  funds  must  by  now  be  very  sub- 
stantial indeed  You  will  excuse  me,  I  know, 
if  at  this  point  I  disregard  some  obstacles 
which  I  know  may  exist  and  paint  a  picture 
of  some  things  that  might  be  and  ought  to 
be  possible. 

You  know,  1  expect,  about  the  Phllipsburg, 
Kans.,  refinery.  You  know  that  i;  1  s 
than  2  years  It  will  have  paid  back  ali  ..3 
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cost  of  construction.  Well.  I  wonder  where 
any  sounder  or  safer  place  for  the  money 
of  your  insurance  policyholders  could  have 
possibly  been  found  than  in  an  investment 
of  this  sort.  This  is  only  a  suggestion  to 
give  you  a  concrete  idea  of  the  thing  I  most 
hope  can  be  brought  to  pass.  For  soma 
day  I  hope  cur  cooperative  enterprises  can 
be  self-financing.  I  hope  the  money  the 
various  kinds  of  cooperatives,  including 
credit  unions  have,  can  be  so  handled  that 
it  will  constitute  their  own  source  of  in- 
vestment funds  for  new  cooperative,  enter- 
prises. 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  short  passage  from 
that  really  inspiring  book.  Cuna  Emerges,  by 
Mr    Roy  F    Bergengren. 

"The  credit  union   simply  applies  this  co- 
operative principle  to  the  problem  of  short- 
term    credits.     It    Is    a    type    of   cooperative 
banking   which   has   been    tried,  with   quite 
uniform  success,  in  varlotis  parts  of  Europe 
for  over  three-quarters  of  a  century:  it  is  an 
old-fashioned  device  and   finds  its  justifica- 
tion in  a  few  simple,  easily  understood  prin- 
ciples.    These   simple   principles   summarize 
somewhat  as  follows:  ( 1 1  The  management  of 
money  is  not  a  complicated  business    calling 
for  control  and  supervision  by  supermen   (in 
fact,  we  quite  frankly  doubt  the  existence  of 
supermen — certainly   of  disinterested   super- 
men); the  management  of  money  is  a  simple 
business  which  calls  primarily  for  the  exer- 
cise  of   one    old-fashioned    virtue — honesty 
Therefore  (2)  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people 
can  learn  to  manage  their  own  money,  and 
(3)   the  very  process  will  evolve  the  sort  of 
management  from  within,  most  responsible, 
most   sympathetic,    and   most   reliable.     (4) 
Another    basically    simple    principle    Is    that 
money  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  those 
people    to    whom    it   belongs.     (5)   We    have 
learned  also  that  the   money   which   I   may 
have    in    my   pocket    at   any    given    time   is 
not    the    iniportant    thing— the    purchasing 
power  of  my  money  is  the  all-important  con- 
sideration.    Therefore  (6)   any  circumstance 
(usurious    interest   rates,    installment    over- 
charges, etc.)    which  decreases  the  purchas- 
ing power  of   my   money  by  taking  it  away 
from  me  without  an  exchange  of  something 
of  value,  not  only  curtails  my  power  to  main- 
talnthat  standard  of  living  which  should  be 
within  the  range  of  my  capacity,  but  stimu- 
lates industrial  depression  by  automatirally 
decreasing  the  market  for  the  goods  which  I 
should  consume.     (7)   Finally  we  have  redis- 
covered  the   truth   that   man   is   indeed   his 
brother's  keeper;   in   the  long  run   It  is  the 
solution  of  common  problems  which  makes  or 
breaks  the  average  individual  ' 

Notice    what    Mr     Bergengren    says:    "The 
rank    and   file    of    the    people   can   learn    to 
manage  their  own  money."     Then  why  can't 
the  rank  and  file  of  cooperatives — every  one 
of  which  must  have  some  sort  of  bank  ac- 
count,  learn   to  manage    their  own   money? 
Yes.  and  learn  to  manage  it  for  the  protec- 
tion and  the  extension  of  cooperative  work. 
Why.  In  short,  could  not  the  principle  of  the 
credit  union— the  principle  of  paying  interest 
to   yourself    and    your   neighbors   instead   of 
to  a  big  corporation  be  applied  to  the  cooper- 
ative    movement     generally?     I   leave     this 
thought  with  you.    I  am  sure  it  is  important. 
And  i  know  you  will  not  forget  it. 
I  close  with  my  confession  of  faith. 
I  believe  in  cooperatives  and  in  the  coop- 
erative movement  because   I  know  the  eco- 
nomic  problems   that   have   been    destroying 
democracy   and   freedom   in   other   countries 
must  l)e  solved.    Because  I  know  free  govern- 
ment  cannot    live   where   there   are   no    free 
farmers      Because   I    know   that   the   unem- 
ployment problem  has  not  been  solved    and 
that  It  must  be  solved  before  constitutional 
democracy  as  a  form  of  government  will  be 
safe.     Because  I  know  that   men.  In  an   age 
that   thfv   k;.    v  could  be  an  age  of  plenty, 
are  not  Ili  ..  i.g  going  to  endure  the  misery 


and  humiliatlon-cf  jobless^ness  again — e:^pe- 
clally  not  when  they  have  just  returned  from 
defending  their  Nation  in  the;  front  lines  of 
war.  Because  I  know  that  private  monopoly 
in  industry  and  especially  in  finance  means 
the  end  of  free  enterprise  and  has  been  the 
very  basis  upon  which  Nazi  and  Fascist  dic- 
tatorships have  been  built  in  other  countries. 
Because  I  know  that  the  solution  of  all  evil 
things  must  ultimately  be  found  in  methods 
that  are  good,  in  methods  that  partake  to  a 
considerable  extent  at  least  of  eternal  laws  of 
Gcd. 

1  am  Interested  In  cooperatives  because 
they  can  and  they  have  restored  to  farmers  in 
this  country  and  in  many  other  countries  the 
control  over  their  own  economic  destiny.  I 
believe  in  them  because  they  offer  a  way  to 
make  the  dollar  of  the  workingman  buy  more 
of  the  products  he  and  his  fellows  produce. 
I  believe  in  them  because  they  can  and  they 
have  met  more  than  one  entrenched  monop- 
oly on  its  own  ground  and  t)eaten  it.  I  be- 
lieve in  them  because  the  more  business  they 
do  the  better  they  pro.'per.  because  never 
can  they  be  successful  by  a  restriction  on 
production  or  distribution  or  exchange.  I 
believe  in  them  because  they  are  the  only 
means  I  know  of  whereby  these  problems, 
which  must  be  worked  out  if  democracy  is 
to  live,  can  be  solved  without  a  vast  control 
over  the  lives  of  men  by  government.  I  be- 
lieve in  them  because  they  can  only  succeed 
as  they  increase  the  welfare  of  others  besides 
themselves  or  their  own  me-mbers.  because 
the  success  cf  a  cooperative,  therefore,  accords 
perfectly  with  the  eternal  principle  of  the 
Golden  Rule. 

I  believe  in  cooperatives  because  they  are 
the  one  means  that  1  know  cf  whereby  1  am 
sure  otir  problem  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  can  be  solved,  and,  what  is  more, 
solved  without  resort  to  governmental  dicta- 
torship or  to  the  development  of  a  depend- 
ence cf  miUions  of  people  upon  governmental 
support  Cooperatives  are  true  democracy  in 
the  practical  field  of  economic  life,  becatise 
each  member  has  1  vote  whether  his  finan- 
cial contribtrtion  be  large  or  small  11  we 
believe  in  democracy  sincerely  we  just  have  to 
believe  in  cooperatives. 

And.  last  of  all,  I  believe  in  them  because 
they  offer  to  the  common  people  something 
they  can  do  for  themselves  now  with  their 
small  resources,  a  great  and  sound  idea,  a 
willingness  to  study  and  to  work,  and  a  deep 
and  abiding  loyalty  These  resources  every 
group  of  people  in  ail  the  world  possess.  And. 
therefore,  the  message  of  the  cooperatives  to 
a  distressed  world  is  more  fundamentally  a 
message  of  hope  than  any  other  message  I 
know. 


Transfortotion  o'  Oil  Bv  Ii  trac^-M:-ta! 
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rX TFXSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  J  MANSFIELD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1942 

M:  M.'i.Nb-i-'I!- L13  M'  Speaker  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  lemark-  -  •  r 
Record.  I  include  the  letter  of  M;.  ii.  P. 
Nichols,  executive  vice  president,  East 
Texas  Oil  A.-sociation.  This  letter  deals 
with  the  transportation  of  oil  to  the 
East,  by  a  man  of  practical  t^i  erience 


and  whose  business  is  closely  connected 
with  the  proposition.  It  will  be  noted 
that  he  says  that  wooden  barges  are  en- 
tirely practical  for  the  transportation  of 
crude  oil  over  the  Atlantic  and  GuU 
intracoastal  waterways. 

East  Texas  Ou.  Association. 

Tyler.  Tex..  April  7.  1942. 
Hon    JosrPH  J.  Mansfuxd. 

Untted  States  House  o)  Repre»entative$, 
Washington.  D  C 
Dkax  Mr.  Mansfield  ;  On  behalf  of  this  as- 
sociation and  all  Independent  producers  and 
refiners,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  Inter- 
view on  the  use  of  inland  waterways  as  It 
appeared  in  the  Dallas  News  of  April  5.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  your  figures  of  losses  are  very 
modest. 

This  association  sponsored  a  State-wide 
meeting  on  March  31  at  Dallas  to  dlscuse  the 
existing  bottleneck  in  transixirtation.  Un- 
less something  is  done  now  to  relieve  trans- 
portation congestion,  it  will  be  the  end  of 
the  independent  producer.  I  enclose  you 
copies  of  the  independent  petitions  to  Major 
Parten  and  Hon.  Leon  Henderson,  and  par- 
ticularly direct  your  attention  to  subdivision 
(b)  on  page  3  of  petition  addressed  to  Major 
Parten. 

As  a  war  meastire  a  pipe  from  Texas  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  would  be  the  safest,  but  the 
steel  to  build  such  a  line  is  almost  out  of 
the  question.  Inland  waterways  solve  the 
problem  if  an  80-mile  pipe  line  Is  bu  It 
across  Florida.  Wooden  barges  are  even  more 
satisfactory  than  steel  to  carry  crude,  or  it« 
heavy  byproducts,  and  they  could  be  built  at 
1,000  places  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  and 
on  inland  rivers  and  bayous  I  know  from  ex- 
perience tliat  no  particular  skill  is  required  to 
build  wooden  barges. 

It  makes  little  or  no  difference  to  these 
large  integrated  companies  if  one  cf  their  lif- 
filiates  is  forced  to  suspend  operations  in 
Texas — they  have  oil  In  Illinois.  California, 
in  South  America,  and  elsewhere  at  stratejnc 
points,  and  if  they  are  shut  down  at  one 
place  they  carry  on  a  larger  business  throu;;h 
other  affiliates,  with  no  particular  financial 
loss  and  little,  if  any.  inconvenience. 

The  independent  producer  is  responsible 
for  developing  75  percent  of  all  new  oil  fields 
In  Texar — he  has  sincerely  attempted  to  serve 
his  country  in  a  quiet,  unassuming,  self- 
effacing  manner,  but  through  governmental 
control,  or  regimentation,  he  Is  now  brought 
face  to  face  with  monopolistic  crucifixion 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Independent  operator  produces  but  one 
commodity — crude  oil.  He  does  not  have 
high  octane  gasoline  nnd  other  refined  prod- 
ucts to  sell  Uncle  Sam  and  his  Allies  at 
premium  prices — he  does  not  have  a  form\ila 
for  cheaply  manufacturing  synthetic  rubber 
to  hand  Germany  on  a  silver  plate,  and  lastly 
he  has  never  been  blacklisted  by  our  Federal 
agencies  for  dealing  with  enemy  nations.  The 
patriotism  of  an  independent  has  never  been 
questioned. 

As  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee,  and  as  a  citizen  of  Texas,  1  hcpe 
you  can  appreciate  our  position  and  will  do 
all  you  can  to  relieve  the  situation. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Hon. 
Llndley  Beckworth,  Representative  from  tills 
congressional  district,  and  he  will  gladly  as- 
sist you  in  any  way  possible  Please  con- 
sider the  pipe  line  across  Florida  and  remem- 
ber it  can  easily  be  salvaged  if  a  canal  be 
built. 

After  considering  this  appeal,  if  you  can 
offer  a  word  cf  encouragement  to  pass  on  to 
the  independent  I  would  appreciate  it  very 
much. 

Awaiting  yotxr  reply,  I   am. 
Your?  truly. 

r •■-•-:    T!^    '-  ''':l  AssociATiow, 

ii      P      :M     H      .:. 

EzecuUve  Vice  i'^iu  aent. 
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The  Dies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARiqS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMltlH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27. 1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speakjer.  un- 
der  permis-sion  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
regret  to  advise  that  it  will  be  imiossible 
for  me  to  be  present  tomorrow  wLen  the 
House  considers  the  appropriation  for 
the  continuauon  of  the  Dies  committee 
However.  I  wish  to  state  and  go  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  this  appropriatior  meas- 
ure and.  if  it  were  possible  for  m?  to  be 
present,  I  would  cast  my  vote  in  upport 
of  this  appropriation  so  that  the  Dies 
committee  may  continue  to  filnction 
during  these  critical  times. 


Telephone  Rates 


FXTE.\.'=ION   OF   RFMAFPI 


HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 


Monday.  Ap'-il  27.  1942 


i  I 


iRESSIONAL  RECORD 


•vES 


M:  LrC'OMPTE,  M:  Speaker 
cull  Situation  has  arisen  in  I  ai  .  .-  :o 
the  fact  that  the  North -x-p.-'fr:;  B 
phone  Co.  has  annou:.  ci  a  r)-;t- ;  nt 
surcharge  on  local  tele;:h  :.e  : 
charges  for  long-distance  ca 
points  within  the  State  of  lov.  tl  T; 
Increase  in  rates  adds  to  the  b  ;;(:j".  that 
business,  labor,  and  industry,  u.^  ,'.  ell  as 
agriculture,  is  bear:r-  brought  on  by  the 
great  war  effort.  W-  .r.-  ;:  ::s  ;:  ;  ;rt 
In  Iowa  and  are  g  .:  j.  _  .:.:.;. ^i  ::.  do 
so.  but  we  are  not  happy  over  i  tele- 
phone-rate situa*:— ,  '■  ;•  does  n  f  -  ■  in 
to  be  fully  jus-.f:-  ::  F  does  nor  U;,.  ,: 
that  hearings  were  held  before  cit>]  coun- 
cils on  this  proposed  increase  Ty]-  F-  !- 
eral  Government  has  taken  st- ;  -  '  1  : :  .- 
prices  on  a  pood  many  commodr  -  As 
evidence  of  the  situation  in  lowu,  I  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  a  set  of  reso  utions 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  •  ■  C.-y 
of  Ottumwa.  Iowa,  one  of  the  rr. 
portant  cities  of  the  Middle  W^.-  .  T::e 
resolutions  are  as  follows 

Whereas  the  Northwestern  Btli  Teiphone 
Co,  which  owns  and  operates  a  telephjne  ex 
change  in  the  city  of  Ottumwa.  lev  a 
which    heretofore    has    used    rent-frpe 
streets  and  alleys  thereof,  which  are 


and 
the 
public 
property,  in  connection  wita  the  coniuct  of 
Its  business  and  to  the  increase  of  Its 
rate  income  derived  from  the  citizens 
nunicipality:  and 

Whereas  said  Northwester!.  E        : 


corpo- 

of  this 


Co   enjoys  a  natural  monop  .,   ..      . 
services  which  it  renders  for  private 
and  upon  its  own  volition  and  with' 
suiting  any  rate-making  authorities 
trarlly   and   without    any   apparent 
therefor,   recently    boosted    the   serv 
15   percent    and    '■-:•.       •      i    • 
sumers'  already  ^^.^t'>'r.:.4   l  .:  ie:. 
ai.d  Indirect  taxation,  and 

Whereas  the  services  rendered  to  th-- 
by  said  telephone  company  are  not  ir... 


1  ;  :ione 
;:ubllc 
profit. 


;  r    r  • 

.'.I  '•  5 

Con- 
direct 

r-il  J  V~i  1  i  ^ 


different  from  those  rendered  by  other  public- 
service  corporations  who  are  amenable  to 
public  control  through  the  rate-making 
power  of  the  duly  constituted  authorities: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  City  0/ 
Ottumua,  loua: 

1  That  we  protest  the  boost  of  said  tele- 
phone rates. 

2  That  we  hereby  direct  the  city  solicitor 
to  invL-stlgate  and  report  what,  if  any.  action 
may  be  taken  by  the  city  council  of  Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa,  under  any  exprt^ss  or  implied 
rate-making  powers  which  inhere  in  it.  to 
curb  the  arbitrary  establishment  of  rate 
schedules  b>  said  telephone  company:  and 
to  report  when  any  franchise  now  existing  in 
favor  of  =aid  telephone  company,  to  operate 
upon  the  streets  and  alleys  of  this  munici- 
pality, terminates 

3  That  we  do  hereby  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
other  proper  Federal  authorities  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  curb  the  arbi- 
trary enforcement  of  the  announced  rate 
schedule  for  telephone  service,  by  the  North- 
western Bell  Telephone  Co  and  its  affili- 
ates, pending  a  proper  inquiry,  as  to  whether 
the  present  wartime  situation  Justifies  the 
same 

4  That  the  city  clerk  be.  and  he  hereby  is, 
directed  to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
United  States  Senators- Clyde  L  Herring  and 
Guy  M  Gillette,  and  to  Representative  Karl 
LeCompte:  and  to  Hon  Donald  M.  Nelson 
and  Hon   Leon  Henderson 

Passed  this  16lh  day  of  April  A.  D.  1942. 
David  A  Nevin. 

Afoyor. 
H.  D   Mathews. 
John  F    Maring, 

Commissioners. 
Attest :  , 

Frank  Gibbons, 
City  Clerk,  Ottumica,  loua. 


Mobilizing  Central  Valiev  -.  Rfvource';  ti)r 
War — Department      or      Interior      An 
nouncetnent  ot  Planned  War  .Act.vitir> 


fx:f':-:on  of  remarks 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARH.\RT 

OF  c.\lifor.n:a 

r-  t;;e  house  of  representatives 

Monday.  April  20.  1942 

M-.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
delighted  to  read  the  announcement  of 
the  plans  of  the  Department  of  the  in- 
terior and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
utilize  the  tremendous  resources  of  the 
Central  Valley  project  of  California  in 
th^  aJl-out  effort  in  the  winning  of  the 
war. 

In  endeavoring  to  fit  the  great  multi- 
ple-purpose project  into  the  national  de- 
fense program,  Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
Commissioner  John  Page,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  will  have  the  unqualified 
support  of  the  membership  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  enthusiastic  approval  of 
the  people.  They  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  their  initiation  of  this  timely  ac- 
tivity. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  membership 
of  the  Hou.se  and  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  interested  in  reading  the  an- 
nouncement of  that  which  is  being 
planned  as  well  as  the  names  of  those 
:■.  '.vr..;;.  the  responsibility  of  carrying 


the  program  to  a  successful  co.iipleticn 
will  be  confided.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  official  bulletin  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  which  deals  with 
this  all-important  subject  maj  be  ex- 
tended in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  instant  remarks. 
The  bulletin  referred  to  follows: 

An  Important  step  was  taken  today  toward 
mobilizing  the  resources  of  the  great  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  in  California  for  all-cut 
aid  in  winning  the  war  with  the  arpointment 
by  Commissioner  John  C  Page,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  of  a  committee  tc  conduct 
comprehensive    economic    Investigations 

These  studies  will  include  analyses,  in  view 
of  war  needs,  of  the  power,  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, and  other  aspects  of  the  multiple- 
purpose  water  conservation  project  under 
construction  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclemation — 
a  project  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
already  has  an  investment  of  more  than 
$100,000,000 

"The  immediate  work  of  this  committee. " 
said  Commissioner  Page.  "wUl  be  focused  on 
the  contributions  the  Central  ll<y  project 
can  make  to  the  war  program  This  work 
will  pave  the  way  for  the  project's  place  In 
post-war  readjustment  The  cooperation  of 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies  will  be 
sought  and  the  results  of  the  Investigations 
will  be  Invaluable  In  charting  the  future 
course  of  the  Central  Valley  projec"." 

The  committee  appointed  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing members: 

H  W  Bashore,  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Wa.^hington.  D  C  .  chairman. 

Walker  R  Young,  assistant  chief  engi- 
neer, Denver,  Colo.,  vice  chairman 

Harlan  H  Barrows,  planning  ccnsultant, 
Chicago    University.    Chicago 

R  S  Calland.  district  engineer.  Sacra- 
mento, Calif 

William  E.  Warne,  Chief,  Inform itlon  Di- 
vision. Washington,  D   C 

(During  the  absence  of  Mr  Warne  on  loan 
to  the  War  Production  Board.  G  W  Line- 
weaver.  Acting  Chief,  Information  Division, 
will  serve  as  his  alternate  ) 

Advisers  to  the  committee  are  as  follows: 

F.  E.  Schmltt,  consulting  engineer.  Prlant 
Calif. 

Charles  E  Carey,  senior  engineer  and  power 
specialist,  Sacramento. 

Phil  Dickinson,  regional  director  of  infor- 
mation, Sacramento. 

The  availability  and  disposition  of  low-cost 
hydroelectric  power  from  Shasta  and  Keswick 
Dams  on  the  Sacramento  River,  walch  will 
begin  operations  In  1943  or  1944.  will  be 
among  t^e^flrst  problems  to  receive  attention. 
The  po^ible  use  of  land  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  f^  growing  the  guayule  plant  to  meet 
war  needs^or  rubber  is  another  major  study. 

Attention  will  be  directed  also  to  the  study 
of  an  equitable  allocation  of  costs  to  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  project,  including  flood  con- 
trol, power,  and  irrigation.  Recent  damaging 
floods  on  the  Sacramento  reemphrslze  the 
importance  of  the  flood-control  benefits  of 
the  project. 


Tr.fnvporfcttion  o[  Oil  b\   Intrac)a.stal 
Waterways 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday    April  27.  1942 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker ,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Re:- 


Ai'i'EXDiX   iU  T.ii::  LUAuUESSIOA.ii. 


i^L^K. 


'II    I  ■  »  , 


OBD,  I  include  the  following  telegram 
from  Col.  Ernest  O.  Thomp.son.  chair- 
man. Railroad  Commission  of  Texas,  in 
charge  of  oil  apportioMnent  in  the  State. 
Colonel  Thompson  has  been  a  member  of 
this  commission  for  many  years,  and  no 
one  is  more  familiar  than  he.  with  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  production,  refin- 
ing, and  transportation  of  petroleum  and 
its  products. 

ArsTiN.  Tex.,  April  18.  1942. 
Congressman  Mansfiei.d. 

Chairman .  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee: 
It  is  most  urgent  that  intercoastal  canal  be 
completed  across  Florida  Ycur  Interest  In 
this  matter  through  all  these  years  is  appre- 
ciated by  all  Texans  The  oil  that  Texas  is 
forced  to  .shut  in.  at  prc^^ent  time  amounting 
to  more  than  400.000  barrels  per  day.  would 
shortly  pay  for  the  cost  of  completing  the 
canal  and  the  permanent  good  would  be 
continued. 

Ernest  O  Thompson, 
Chrirman,  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas. 


The   Rec(  id   of   Hon.   Arthur   Cappt-r 
Sttiator  From  Kansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.U  S  GUYER 

ijt    KA".     ■  - 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KJiriiEbEN  1  AliVES 

Monday    April  27,  1942 

M.  v.,;rYFH  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  by  w::  ,:;  .Allen 
White  in  the  Kansas  City  t;  .:  (1  Ai^ril 
22,  1942.  in  regard  to  the  recorc  (i:  Au - 
THUH  Capper.  United  States  Senator  t.i  i:. 
Kansas : 

One  or  Great  Men  of  Kansas  W  \  A  iute 
Says — Reviewing  His  Ac-coMFLisHMtNxs, 
EDrrcR  Says  Sen.xtor  Neveh  Has  Dodged  An 
Issue — Close  to  Tov.  n  vx:  j    :.m 

(Voicing  his  support  ol  Arthtr  Capper,  who 
announced  tcdiy  he  would  bo  a  candidate  for 
reelection.  William  Allen  White,  of  Emporia, 
reviews  the  record  of  Capper  in  the  United 
States  Senate  ) 

Kansas  has  had  five  great  Senators,  using 
the  word  "great"  to  mean  men  who  In  their 
time  commanded  leadership  and  re^^pect  in 
the  Senate  and  the  affections  of  the  people 
of  Kansas.     They  were: 

Jim  Lane,  of  Lawrence,  the  brilliant  da.'jh- 
Ing  leader  of  the  Abolition  movement  who 
ccmmarded  Lincoln  s  bodyguard  in  the 
White  House  when  he  wa.<:  inaugurated,  and 
saved  Lincoln's  second  terra  In  the  Republi- 
can convention 

Preston  Plumb,  of  Emporia,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands  In  the 
days  when  public  lands  were  opening  to  40.- 
000.000  people,  and  railroads  were  laid  and 
mines  were  opened  and  forests  turned  to 
lumber. 

ON    THE    CUI.:UF„\L    ^IDE 

John  J.  Iiigalls.  of  Atchison,  the  scholar, 
the  erudite  orator,  the  son  of  New  England 
wh(  called  Kansas  the  child  of  Plymouth 
Rock  and  led  his  party  in  the  Senate  during 
the  seventies  and  eighties,  and  made  for  Kan- 
sas a  reputation  for  culture  and  progress 
somewhat  ahead  of  the  Kansas  achievement. 

Edmund  Ross,  a  short-time  Senator  almost 
unknown  to  fame,  whose  vote  ..v.d  Presi- 
dent Ar.drew  Johnson  Irom  impc^u.^iiieut  and 
his  country  from  shame. 

And  finally,  Arthur  Capper.  Arthuts  Cap- 
per is  more  than  a  Senator.    He  is  an  in- 


fluence. He  is  a  sort  of  Incarnate  Institu- 
tionalized voice  of  ihe  farm  t.nd  the  small 
town,  a  quiet,  gentle  voice,  arising  from  a 
.^  Quakers  kindly  heart,  but  a  brave  voice  that 
has  never  been  hushed  by  fear  nor  raised  by 
ambition.  In  his  way  Arthur  Capper  is  the 
peer  of  any  leader  this  State  ever  has  known 
defeated  the  first  TtrjE 

He  entered  Kansas  politics  by  defeat,  run- 
ning for  Governor  in  1912  with  less  than  a 
score  of  votes  in  majority  against  him 
Characteristically  he  did  not  contest.  He 
waited  and  defeated  his  adversary  by  a  rous- 
ing majority  in  1914.  and  polled  more  votes 
In  Kansas  than  Hughes,  the  Presidential  can- 
didate in  1916.  Then,  in  1918  Capper  went 
to  the  Senate  where  he  became  a  national 
figure  at  once.  He  had  been  tliere  but  a  few 
years  when  his  courage  was  tested  His  seat- 
mate.  Senator  Newberry,  had  been  nominated 
by  questionable  methods  The  Senate  un- 
seated him  and  Capper  voted  against  him.. 

That  was  a  test  of  a  man's  nghlecusneis, 
and  at  once  the  Senate  took  tlie  measure  of 
the  man  He  has  lived  up  to  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  stalwart,  independent.  Iree-thinkii.g, 
square-shooting  Senator  ever  since  He  has 
represented  Kansas  well  and  has  stood  always 
for  the  farmer  and  the  small  businessman, 
the  union  man  free  from  his  racketeering 
labor  leaders,  and  the  professional  man  who 
Is  sometimes  ground  between  the  upper  and 
nether  economic  grindstone. 

SPONSOR    OF    farm    BIILS 

Ed  O'Neal,  head  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  at  a  recent  annual  conven- 
tion, summarizing  the  history  of  farm  legis- 
lation and  the  development  cf  a  national 
farm  program,  referred  to  six  distinct  bills 
that  had  promoted  that  program,  all  bearing 
Senator  Capper's  sponsorship. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  when  '.he  President 
wanted  to  dramatize  to  the  country  the  fact 
tha*  he  was  signing  an  Executive  order  which 
he  believed  would  help  small  business  In  the 
United  States,  he  sent  for  Senator  Capper, 
one  of  three  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  at- 
tend the  signing  ceremony,  and  then  pre- 
sented Capper  the  pen  which  signed  the  order. 
Yet  Senator  Capper  has  opposed  the  President 
as  strongly  and  as  effectively  as  any  man  in 
the  Senate,  but  never  bitterly  nor  with  per- 
sonal malice.  He  fights  the  Quaker  fight  with 
dogged  pertinacity  and  unflagging  zeal. 

Capper  has  been  a  leader  of  the  middle- 
class  cause  He  stood  for  prohibition,  for  the 
farmer,  for  better  wages  and  conditions  for 
labor  for  keeping  little  business  alive 
through  the  war  efforts.  But  here  Is  a 
characteristic  American  thing  about  Capper, 
when  the  gavel  falls  on  a  majority  against 
him  bis  fight  Is  done.  He  accepts  the  wai 
of  the  majority. 

SUPPORTED  THE    AGRICtTLTURAI.    AJ)JtJSTMENT 
ADMIN  ISTR.^TION 

Capper  otiieved  in  the  McNary-Haugen 
principle  as  a  basis  for  national  farm  pro- 
gram, but  when  the  Agricultviral  Adjustment 
Administration,  with  its  related  agencies,  was 
adopted  as  a  program.  Capper  rallied  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  and 
tried  to  make  it  work  He  opposed  the  ad- 
ministration s  foreign  policy,  but  after  it  was 
adopted  no  man  was  morf  zphIous  in  sup'- 
porting  it  than  Senator  (  u  ri  k  He  was  the 
guest  of  Secretary  Ccrcif  i:  H  ili  c  ne  week  end 
and  went  into  tht  Sin  ..:«  the  next  day  and 
opposed  Hull's  reciprocal  trade  treaties  wiih 
all  his  might  Then  when  tnese  treaties 
triumphed,  Capper  tried  to  make  them  work. 
Which  is  Just  another  way  of  saying  that 
Arthur  Capper  is  a  gentleman  find  a  Demo- 
crat with  a  small  "d  "  He  has  that  spintvuil 
iron  in  his  soul  that  makes  •-<  brave  soldier 
and  a  ioyai  friend. 

Here  are  six  measures  of  national  legisla- 
tion which  bear  Capper's  name: 

The  Capper- Volstead  Act  legalizing  farm 
cooperative;^ :  allowing  these  to  be  chartered — 
the  legal  oasis  for  every  ferm  cooperative 
today;  referred  to  on  court  deciiiions  and  iii 


subsequent  legislation  by  npme  as  the  '  Cap- 
per-Volstead  Act  " 

The  Capper-Tlncher  Act,  first  attempt  to 
reguiate  trading  In  gram  futures:  later  the 
Capper-Jo^e^  Act  for  the  regulation  of  the 
commcdUy  exchanges 

The  Capper-Ketchem  Act.  under  which  the 
4-H  Clut^  have  been  organized  and  operate. 

PIONEERS    FABRICS    BILt 

For  more  than  a  decuide.  against  stubborn 
opposition,  he  sponsored  and  urged  enact- 
ment of  his  "truth  in  fabric*  "  bill,  but  was 
unablt  to  obtain  its  passage.  It  now  is  law. 
but,  under  a  Democratic  administration,  bore 
the  name  and  was  sponsored  by  Senator 
Schwartz,  of  Wyoming  But  its  final  passage 
was  pioneered  by  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas. 

In  the  farm  bloc  "205,  Senators  Kenyon 
and  Capper  were  leaders  who  organized  it; 
Senator  Capper  was  Its  chairman  from  the 
time  Kenyon  went  on  the  Federal  bench 
until  the  Hoover  administration  took  over 
with  the  Federal  Farm  Board  experiment. 

A  Capper  bill  placed  a  representative  of 
agriculture  on  the  Federal  Re.^erve  Board; 
that  reduced  farm  mortgage  inurest  rates  on 
Federal  land  bank  mortgages  (though  the 
compromises  finally  agreed  on  these  have 
been  slightly  higher  than  in  the  Capper 
bills) ;  he  has  sponsored  a  mass  of  farm  leg- 
islation,  some   adopted,  some    not. 

In  these  later  years.  Cappeb  has  become 
Increasingly  Interested  in  small-business  leg- 
islation; is  a  member  of  the  sptclal  Senate 
committee  to  study  and  survey  small  business 
enterprises;  the  other  Republican  Member  is 
Senator  Taft,  of  Ohio  As  a  Quaker,  he 
made  an  isolationist  record.  It  was  his 
religion.  But  of  his  23  years  in  the  Senate 
that  record  covered  less  than  2  years.  The 
day  Pearl  Harbor  fell  Capper  forgot  the  past. 

COMMrTTEE   MEMBERSHIPS 

His  committee  assignments  show  where  he 
stands  in  Washington.  These  committees  in- 
clude three  of  the  most  imporUnt  Senate 
committees:  Agriculture  and  Forestry  ever 
since  he  has  been  In  the  Senate;  Fore  gn  Re- 
lations; Finance  (ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber). Also  he  is  ranking  Republican  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Committee  on 
Claims;  member  of  the  Subcommittee  en  Vet- 
erans' Legislation  of  the  Finance  Committee; 
member  of  the  Republican  Committee  on 
Com.mittees  of  the  Senate 

No  show  horse  is  Capper,  but  he  Is  always 
in  the  tugs  pushing  on  his  .oUar,  He  has 
the  record  of  missing  only  10  In  some  2.(X>0 
roll  calls  (including  quorum  calls).  One  of 
his  few  boasts  is  tliat  he  never  has  missed 
an  Important  roll  call,  nor  ever  dodged  a 
vote.  In  his  23  years  his  first  real  "back-up" 
on  a  Senate  vole  was  on  Ccngressmen'i-  pen- 
sions, included  In  the  middle  of  a  bill  amend- 
ing the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  Discov- 
ering after  the  bill  had  left  the  Senate  that 
the  penfion  provision  was  In  it,  he  publicly 
and  promptly  admlttet'  having  overlooked 
that  fact,  wrote  Pres.dent  Roosevelt  urging 
its  veto,  and  then  was  a  leader  in  the  suc- 
cessful fight  to  repeal  the  pension  provision. 

A  roE  OF  conscription 

He  favored  voluntary  service  in  the  Army 
and  opposed  conscription  In  peacetime; 
voted  to  draft  Industry  when  manpower  is 
drafted.  He  voted  for  the  Wagner  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  guarantee  the  right  of  col- 
lective bargaining  to  labor,  but  against  the 
40-hour-week  provisions  of  the  Hours  and 
Wages  Act.  as  being  Inequitable  in  many 
small  plants  and  businesses  outside  Industrial 
areas;  voted  for  the  prevailing  wage  provi- 
sion of  legislation  covering  Government  con- 
tracts I'ever  has  he  made  a  "Junketing  trip" 
at  Government  expense;  never  has  he  placed 
a  relative  on  the  Government  pay  roll  He 
opposed  and  voted  against  the  St  Lawrence 
seaway,  the  Florida  ship  canal,  Passama- 
quoddy  He  voted  for  the  administratlcn  bill 
regulating  holding  companies,  against  the 
administration    bUl    to   pack    the    Supreme 
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Court.     He  has  wcr'^ed   consistent; 
the  exemption   of   inc  me  from 
bonds  in  income   taxes,  but  Is  oppci 
Mcreenthau  proposal  to  make  Sta  e 
nlcipal   securities   already   issued 
Federal    income    taxes;    was   a    big 
submitting    the    child-labor 
exposed   lo  a  general   sales  tax.   bui 
■ome  form  of  sales  tax  on  luxuries 
sary  to  finance  the  war  effort. 

That   is  his  24-year  record  In   the 
But   his  record   is  but  a  small   pan 
Capper   Influence.     In    Kar.sas   he 
always   for  clean   politics      He   has 
no  machine      His  record  is  prcgret^s 
has    friends    in    bo'h    factions,    dc. 
whom  he  consults  often  and  who  res 
lor    his    honesty     and    courage    no 
whether  he  follows  their  advice  or  no : 
strong  with  the  people,  with  the  f 
and  girls  because  he  really  loves  the 
a  folksy   man      He   shakes   hands   n 
man  running  for  sheriff  but  like  a  i 
lllie   a   friend    of    his    people      Tne 
which  they  have  shown   for  him   h 
up  all  ovei    Kansas  because   of   the 
a  man  he  is.  not  because  of  his  r 
Senate,   not    becau'^   of   his   public 
because  he  Is  a  friend  who  1-=  frle 
has  become  an  institution.     He  Is 
of     the     Middl"     West      He     has 
strength  of  the  humble,  the  modest, 
effacing.     And   to  end   as   we   begur 
say.  he  is  more  than  a  Senator;   he 
fluence.   a   fine,   wholesome    irfluen 
State   and   In   his   NnTion      Thercfoi^e 
Influence  for  general  decency,  in  thl 
and   in   Kansas.  I   shall  supptirt   him 
campaign  despite  the  fact  that  1 
agree  with  his  record  as  an  isolat 
last  2  years.     But  his  record  as  a 
nearly   30   years   In    Kansas   politic; 
our  national  life  has  been  clean 
and  fine  and  worthy  of  the  erd 
all  honest  citizens. 
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Navy   Honors    Fulton-Sylphon 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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M:       JEN'NIN^..;S         M:       S:.- 
February    14   of    this   year   th 
?•  i'^^  Navy,  through  Rear  Adniral 
I     C.jverius.   pr^'f^nted   to   the 
Sylphon   Co     of   Knoxville. 
highest  award  of  the  United  Sta 
the  Navys  E  for  excellerxe  pen: 
the  flae  of  the  Navy's  Bureau 
nance  for  outstanding  product 
plant  during  the  preceding  year 

Of   the   10  000   plants   in   th 
States  working  on  Navy  cent 
70    have    received    these    Navy 
The  FuIton-Sylphon  Co.  is  the 
in  Tennessee  to  be  so  honored. 

It  was  my  privilege  as  the  Re 
tive  in  Congress  from  the  Secjand 
trict  of  Tennessee  to  attend  tl^ 
monies.    They  were  impressive 
in  recognition  of  the  outstar. 
of  this  great  manufacturing 
management,   and   its  employees 
proceedings  of  this  ceremony  should 
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a  permanent  place  in  the  Record  of  this 
Congress.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
ask  that  I  be  permitted  to  extend  my  re- 
ma;  ks  in  the  Record  and  include  herein 
the  program  and  the  proceedings  inci- 
dent to  the  presentation  of  the  Navy  E 
p:'nnant  and  Bureau  of  Ordnance  flag  to 
the  Fulton-Sylphon  Co..  of  Knoxville. 
Tenn. 

The  following  program  was  carried  by 
station  WBIR  and  Mutual  network: 

ANNOL-Ncm    The  United  States  Navy  pre- 
sents Its  award  for  a  Job  well  done 

Knoxviiij:  High  School   B.^nd.     "Anchors 
Aweigh  ■■ 

Announcer  Good  afternoon.  iad;es  and 
gentlemen;  this  Is  Joe  Wheeler  speaking  from 
the  great  Fulton-Sylphon  Co  ,  Knoxville.  ' 
Tenn  .  where  this  afternoon  the  Unuid  Sta  es\ 
Navy  has  sent  Rear  Admiral  Wat  T.  Cluverlus 
to  present  the  employees  in  this  gig  ntic 
p.ant  the  coveted  Navy  E  and  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance  flag  This  award  will  be  made 
for  outstanding  accomplishments  and  effi- 
ciency and  the  productnn  of  materials  for 
national  defense.  The  Fulton-Sylphon  Co. 
Is  the  largest  plant  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  thermo- 
static devi'^es. 

Gathered  before  us  this  afternoon  are  sev- 
eral thousand  to  see  and  hear  their  Navy 
honor  the  faithful  employees  of  the  Fulton- 
Sylphon  Co  .  and  it  will  be  their  ple..:iure, 
as  it  will  be  yours,  to  hear  from  the  former 
Naval  Chief  of  Staff.  Admiral  Wat  T  Cluver- 
lus. Here  is  the  traditional  song  of  the  Navy. 
Anchors  Aweigh.  by  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  Band  of  Knoxville  High 
School 

Knoxvilj;  High  School  Band.  "Anchors 
Aweigh"    ironcludedt. 

Announcer  The  first  voice  we  hear  will 
be  that  of  the  president  of  the  Fulton  Sji- 
phon  Co  .Mr   J.  V   Giesler 

Mr  Giesler  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are 
assembled  to  accept  the  highest  award  the 
Navy  offers  to  Industries  producing  mate- 
rials vital  -,o  our  national  defense  The  right 
to  fly  the  ordnance  flag  and  the  Navy  E 
pennant  Is  the  result  of  the  exertion  of  every 
possible  ccoperatlve  effort — and  the  spirit  of 
teamwork  exhibited  Ls  certainly  a  tribute  to 
the  vigor,  ingenuity,  and  loyal  svipport  of 
every  worker  at  our  plant  Although  we  have 
been  chosen  to  receive  the  Navy  E  for  out-" 
standing  performance  In  production,  we  must 
give  still  greater  efforts  and  produce  still 
greater  quantities  of  these  materials  which 
are  essential  for  the  defense  of  our  country 
I  am  confident  that  each  and  every  employee 
of  the  Ful'.on-Sylphon  Co  .  whatever  his  task 
may  be.  will  continue  to  perform  It  in  the 
patriotic  manner  that  has  enabled  us  to  re- 
ceive this  high  award 

This  company  has  served  the  Na^-y  for  many 
years.  Shortly  after  our  country  entered 
World  War  No  1  in  1917  parts  for  submarine 
mines  were  developed  In  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  manufactured 
by  us  These  mires  were  placed  in  the  North 
Sea  to  bottle  up  the  German  ships. 

Now  after  a  period  of  nearly  25  years,  we 
have  With  us  today  a  man  who.  among  other 
outstanding  accomplishments,  distinguished 
himself  as  the  commander  of  the  U  S  S 
Shau-mut.  which  was  engaged  in  laying  these 
submarine  mines  in  the  North  Ssa  I  now 
take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy's  personal  representative. 
Rear  Admiral  Wat  T    Cluverlus. 

Rear  Admiral  W.^x  T  CLtrvERrus  Mr  Gies- 
ler. gentlemen,  men.  and  women  of  the  Ful- 
ton Sylphcn  Co  .  a  name  now  which  Is  a 
standard  of  excellence,  the  winners  of  a 
unique  race.  I  take  great  pleasure  In  coming 
here  today  to  Knoxville  to  award  the  prize 
to  the  w.nners  of  this  unique  race — a  race 
which  brings  you  very  closely  In  contact  and 


in  touch  with  the  fleet  of  the  United  States, 
because  in  the  fleet  of  the  Unitel  States, 
everytning  is  competition,  everything  is  a 
race  and  all  sh)ps  that  stand  well  In  ordnance, 
all  ships  that  ^tand  well  In  ordnance  and 
engineering,  all  ships  that  stand  weJ  In  this 
and  the  ability  to  play  the  game  in  upkeep; 
those  that  lead  are  awarded  the  Navy  "E". 
which  we  prize  more  than  gold,  or  sliver,  or 
Jewels 

So  great  Is  the  need  of  our  country  today, 
so  dark  Is  the  hour  of  our  efforts  against  the 
enemy,   which  would  destroy  us  acioss  both 
oceans,  so  Intense  Is  the  need  to  progress  our 
arms,  that  the  Navy  Department  has  extended 
through  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  th  ?  coveted 
award     to     certain     flrms     and     companies 
throughout   the  United   States  to  co  almost 
the    impossible,    and    among    the    thousands 
that    were  selected,  one   of    the   few    is   this 
Fulton  Co    here  In  Knoxville.  Tenn      There- 
fore. I  say  to  you   here  that   1  come  in  the 
name  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  attest 
his  appreciation  and  bring  the  greetings  of 
the  fleet  of  the  Unlteu  States.  whi:h  makes 
so  possible,  so  much,  nil  the  things  yet  to  be 
done     That  it  will  be  kept  up  is  well  known. 
I  have  seen  today  an  ordnance  plant  second 
to  none     I  believe,  too.  that  those  who  serve 
here   with   the   flag  of   the  Navy   Eiureau   of 
Ordnance    and    the    Navy    E    for    I'xcellence 
will   do   Ijetter   and    more   expeditious   work, 
the   work   of   free   bond   American   workmen, 
than  will  all  the  factories  that  fly  that  crazy 
swastika  or  the  rising  sun  of  Japf.n      With 
your  help,  that  sun  will  sink  to  rise  no  more 
Therefore.  I  present  to  you  the  ordnance  flag 
which  not  only  shows  splendid  Improvement 
In  Navy  ordnance,  with  the  cross  guns  upon 
It  and   the   Navy   E.   which   I   say    we  treas- 
ure— and   which  makes  you  one  of   us — the 
felicitation    of    the    men    Ir    uniform,    who 
without  you  cannot   do  their  Job      To  you, 
Mr    Johnson,  for  the  ordnance.  I  hand  you 
In   the   name   of   your   fellow   workmen   this 
ordnance  flag   and  to  you.  Mr  Gecri;e.  1  hand 
the  Navy  E      I  ask  that  you  hoist  It  to  the 
mast  head,  and  you  can  be  well  proud  of  It, 
and  all  the  success  to  you  and  those  working 
with  you 

Announc:er.  As  the  bugle  strikes  "To  the 
colors"  we're  to  look  and  watch  these  colors 
as  they  go  wafting  up  the  flag  saff  above 
this  gigantic  plant,  which  covers  approxi- 
mately a  dozen  acres  here  In  Knoxv  lie,  Tenn 
•  Now,  "To  the  colors"  as  the  ordr  ance  flag 
and  the  Navy  E  are  hoisted  high  above  in 
the  blue  skies  of  east  Tennessee  to  wave  over 
the  Fulton-Sylphon  Co. 
Bugle    To  the  colors. 

Announcer  Now  "To  the  colors"  com- 
pleted The  Admiral  will  award  the  E  pins 
to  the  vice  president,  Mr  Mynderse.  of  the 
Fulton-Sylphon  Co 

Admiral  Cluverius  May  I  first  say.  my 
congratulations  to  that  fine  young  bugler  and 
to  the  splendid  musical  assoclatlor  to  which 
he  belongs  I'vf  heard  of  the  Knoxville  High 
School  Band  before  I  like  j'our  niuslc  Mr. 
Mynderse.  may  T  turn,  in  the  naaie  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  unto  you  this  pin 
which  will  be  won  In  Its  replica  b;  everyone 
who  serves  this  splendid  company  and  may 
you  wear  it  proudly 

Mr.  Mynderse  Admiral  Cluverius.  and 
guests,  on  behalf  of  all  the  employees  of  this 
con^pany.  we  gratefullv  accept  this  insignia 
In  recognition  for  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  our 
country.  The  best  evidence  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  of  these  1  500  lo  .al  Ameri- 
can citizens  is  the  accomplishment  for  which 
these  badges  have  been  awarded  and  our 
sincere  desire  Is  that  we  may  ccntlnue  to 
merit  the  confidence  a.id  approval  of  our 
Government  and  thereby  have  cur  small 
share  in  winning  the  victory,  which  we  are  all 
so  hopefully  seeklne  Sir.  we  thank  you  for 
the  award,  we  thank  you  for  voir  presence 
and  the  memory  of  this  occasion  will  be  an 
incentive  for  future  achievements. 
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Knoxville  High  School  Band.  The  Star- 
Spangled   Banner 

Announcer.  The  United  States  Navy  has 
proclaimed  "A  Job  well  done."  This  after- 
noon WBIR.  of  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  and  the 
special  features  division  of  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  has  pre.'^^entod  a  program  from 
the  Fulton  Sylphon  Co.,  of  Knoxville.  This 
great  American  Industrial  plan^  -now  geared 
100  percent  for  our  war  effort — has  been  given 
the  United  States  Na\7"s  highest  award,  the 
Navy  "E"  for  excellence  and  efficiency  The 
presentation  wrs  made  to  the  employees  of 
the  Pulton  Sylphon  Co  by  Admiral  Wat  T. 
Cluverlus.  You  also  heard  Mr.  J.  V.  Giesler. 
president  of  the  Fulton  Sylphon  Co.;  Mr  C  N. 
Mynderse;  A.  H.  Johnson;  and  L.  E  Georg 
Music  was  furnished  by  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  Band  of  Knoxville  High 
School 

Knoxville  High  School  Band.  Music. 


The  Mind  ot  Jtipan 
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HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF    C.^LIJUHNl^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday    April  27,  1942 

Mi.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Bradford  Smith  from  Amerasia  for 
March  1942: 

The  Mind  of  Japan 
(By  Bradford  Smith) 

When  plane-  roared  in  o\'er  the  Pacific  to 
bomb  Pearl  Harbor.  Manila.  Guam.  Wake,  and 
Midway,  we  found  ourselves  not  only  unready 
to  resist  attack  but  unable  to  think  about  it 
clearly.  For  years  we  had  been  trying  not  to 
think  about  the  Japanese.  They  were  quaint, 
then  they  were  plucky,  then  unpredictable, 
then  aggressive,  then  brutal  And  now 
treacherous  We  always  had  an  adjective  for 
them  as  we  watched  their  progress  fiom  feu- 
dalism to  industrialism  and  growing  empire. 
But  because  the\  had  always  -eemed  too  far 
away  to  trouble  us  as  individuals,  the  adjec- 
tive satisfied  us — whichever  one  happened  to 
be  current. 

Yes;  we  knew  their  history  of  conquest  well 
enough  We  knew  how  they  had  snatched 
Formosa  and  Korea,  how  they  had  gained 
importa  -"t  rights  In  Manchuria  from  the  war 
with  Rtissia.  how  they  had  stepped  in  much 
to  the  alarm  of  the  Allies  during  the  first 
World  War  to  control  Shantung  and  the  long 
string  of  islands  in  the  south  Pacific.  We 
knew  vaguely  that  their  possessioni  stretched 
now  from  the  laJtude  of  Labrador  to  the 
Equator  We  knew  that  they  had  taken  over 
Manchuria  and  a  large  part  of  China.  We 
were  a  little  troubled  by  them  at  home,  too — 
by  their  considerable  control  of  truck  garden- 
ing in  California,  their  large  numbers  In  Ha- 
waii and  the  Philippines. 

But  the  dangerous  notion  of  racial  supe- 
riority anaesthetized  us  into  the  belief  that 
these  little  feliows  could  never  do  us  any 
harm.  Their  bite  was  that  of  a  flea,  not  of 
a  mad  dog.  And  t>ecau.';e  what  we  knew  of 
them  was  not  very  gocxl.  we  didn't  want  to 
kno\«.   H*  V  more. 

Now  •>  H-  we  have  discovered  our  mistake, 
it  l8  not  yet  too  late  to  learn  whr.t  It  is  that 
controls  the  destinies  of  Japan — what  na- 
tional ideas  motivate  this  fierce  little  race  and 
what  hope  there  Is  of  overcoming  them. 

For  a.s  this  war  goes  on.  it  becomes  ever 
cl  a;   :   to  us  that  we  are  fighting  for  Ideals 


which  we  consider  Inseparable  from  our  ex- 
istence as  a  Nation.  And  one  way  to  malie 
our  own  alms  clearer  is  to  know  precisely 
what  ideas  we  are  combatting  Our  failure 
to  understand  the  menace  of  Hitler  was  a 
failure  to  understand  In  what  deadly  earnest 
he  believed  the  ridiculous  hodgepodge  of 
social  and  racial  theories  he  preached,  and 
how  fanatically  he  would  act  in  accordan'^e 
with  them.  Our  failure  to  understand  the 
menace  of  Japan  has  followed  a  similar  course. 
The  mind  of  Japan,  unfortunately,  is  far  more 
dangeroi.sly  Infected  because  the  disease  has 
been  eating  into  the  organism  for  several 
thousand  years. 

What  are  the  beliefs,  the  symbols,  and  the 
institutions  which  control  the  Japanese? 
What  ideological  banners  lead  them  out  to 
battle,  and  what  are  the  slogans  which  per- 
suade them  to  blow  themselves  up  as  human 
bullets  or  steal  Into  Pearl  Harbor  In  suicidal 
two-man  submarines?  What  are  they  fight- 
ing for? 

Men  do  fight,  as  we  have  ample  causs  to 
know,  for  ideas.  "No  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation." 'liberty  or  death,"  "the  abcli-- 
tion  of  slavery,"  "making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy"  are  phrases  that  have  turned  the 
course  of  American  history  No  recognition 
of  the  economic  or  political  motives  that  led 
to  their  creation  minimizes  their  Import;  nee 
ir  making  us  act.  Their  roots  were  deep,  but 
men  fighting  do  not  think  of  the  roots.  They 
have  to  have  a  ready-made  slogan — a  symbol; 
they  need  a  promise  that  will  make  the  pain 
and  the  dirt  and  stench  of  war  endurable. 

SHINTO the  WAT  OF  THE  GODS 

We  know  what  ground  we  stand  on.  We 
know  that  we  are  fighting  for  democracy,  by 
which  we  mean  universal  suffrage  and  a  gov- 
ernment serving  the  wlU  of  the  people;  for 
freedom  from  all  tyrannies;  and  for  >lie  rights 
of  the  Individual  Men  will  fight  fcr  words. 
Our  words  are  democracy,  freedom.  Individual 
rights.     What  are  the  magic  words  In  Japan? 

They  are  three:   Shinto.  Kodo  and  Bushido. 

The  history  of  these  words  will  explain 
how  militarism  got  its  stranglehold  on  the 
people  of  Japan  It  wUl  explain  what  we  f.re 
up  against,  and  hew  the  Japanese,  often  the 
gentlest  and  most  cultured  of  Individuals,  be- 
comes a  savage  under  military  control. 

Shinto  means  "the  way  of  the  gods." 
Shinto  has  had  a  curious  history  ,n  Japan. 
It  was  the  indigenous  religion  of  a  primitive 
and  isolated  people  and  It  began,  apparently, 
with  sun  worship  In  the  Kojlkl.  written  In 
A  D  712  but  undertaking  to  tell  of  Japan's 
origins  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  one 
finds  the  legend  of  the  sun  goddess  who  had 
to  be  lured  out  from  her  cave  by  the  broadly 
suggestive  dancing  of  "heavenly  alarming  fe- 
male." The  story  clearly  discloses  a  primitive 
ritual  for  assuring  the  return  o<"  the  sun.  Its 
frankly  sexual  nature  gives  evidence  of  a 
fertility  cult. 

KoJtki  is  full  of  the  most  amazing  stuff— 
of  names  like  Swift-Impetuous -Male- August- 
ness  and  Heaven-Shlnlng-Great-August- 
Deity.  of  Islands  formed  from  the  excrement 
of  the  gods,  of  serpents  with  eight  heads  and 
eight  tails.  Many  of  Its  stories  remind  one 
of  Greek  myths,  for  much  of  t  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  same  primitive  fsncy  An  an- 
thropologist would  find  it  fascinating;  the 
common  reader  ts  at  first  amused  and  finally 
bored. 

Yet  this  repository  of  naive  and  primitive 
beliefs  is  the  basis  of  Japan's  strength  For 
It  teaches  the  Japanese  that  they  are  lit- 
erally the  offspring  of  the  gods  who  created 
their  earth.  It  is  the  basis  for  instruction 
In  the  schools  and  for  belief  in  the  divinity 
of  the  Emperor.  Japan  still  lives  in  a  Ho- 
meric age.  It  still  believes  in  Its  ancient 
myths.  Before  Pearl  Harbor  we  could  ?mlle 
at  the  sun  goddess  who  was  lured  out  cf 
her  cave  by  an  erotic  dance  and  by  the  gleam 
of  a   mirror  her  own   face  bad   brightened. 


But  this  coy  mistress  Is  the  ancestress  of 
Jimmu.  the  first  Emperor,  who  in  turn  Is 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  Emperor.  BeI.ef 
In  her  innocent  myth  txirns  out  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous explosive. 

For  centuries  Shinto  was  a  (K)nfuslng  ag- 
glomeration of  beliefs  and  deities.  Natural 
wonders — rocks,  mountains.  waterlalLs — - 
misht  become  Shinto  There  was  a  god 

of  rice  and  a  god  of  ■'  *  i  ut  at  the  core 
i  of  all  Shinto  l>cllef  was  the  Idea  of  fertility. 
Japan  Is  still  fuU  of  phallic  symbols  erected 
in  public  places  And  when  one  reftects  that 
the  Japanese  are  now  increasing  (or  were 
b?fore  the  war>  at  the  rate  of  a  mlUlon  a 
ye.ir.  he  feels  that  the  cult  at  fertihty  has 
proved  dangcrovisly  successf\il. 

But  With  the  an-ival  of  Buddhism  from 
China.  Shinto  fell  into  a  long  period  of  scnmo- 
lence.  The  regent  Shotoku  encouraged  the 
new  faith  as  eany  as  604  A.  D.  and  by  741 
it  was  in  effect  the  rtate  religion 

Shinto.  ;v  r  telv  Identified  with  the  di- 
vinity of  tie  m  :  iror»  petered  out  as  the  em- 
peror lost  power  Although  the  local  nature 
cults  survived  Shlntr  as  a  national  religion 
was  as  dead  at  a  dinosaur  when  Mctoorl.  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  published  the  for- 
gotten KcJikl  with  d  commentary. 

The  sliogunate  or  military  government, 
was  by  this  time  In  a  bad  way.  Unable  to 
control  the  powerful  lords  of  Its  feudal  fj-s- 
tem,  unable  to  prevent  frequent  famines  or 
alleviate  iTlphtfu!  epidemics,  it  was  due  for  a 
fall — a  fall  which  the  revival  of  Shinto,  with 
its  doctrine  o*  the  dlvme  emperor,  hastened. 
With  the  restoration  of  the  Emperor  Meljl  m 
1868.  Shinto,  which  turned  out  to  be  not  dead 
but  sleeping,  woke  up  with  a  start  Seized 
upon  by  the  new  government  as  a  means  of 
welding  the  nation,  it  was  given  the  stattis 
of  a  state  religion. 

Yet  It  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  that,  for 
the  constitution  of  1889  has  guaranteed  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  the  Government  could 
therefore  scarcely  force  a  religion  upon  its 
people  Thus  was  produced  one  of  those  re- 
markable formulas  for  which  the  Japanese 
mind  is  so  conveniently  equipped  Shinto 
was  not  one  thing,  but  two,  religious  Shinto — 
represented  by  the  thousands  of  local  shrines 
which  paid  homage  to  everything  from  a  cleft 
rock  to  a  fox  god — could  be  professed  like 
Buddhism  or  Christianity.  But  fealty  to 
state.  Shinto  wh-s  required  of  every  Japanese. 
Since  religious  freedom  had  been  granted,  It 
followed  that  state  Shinto  was  not  a  religion 
at  all 

STATE  SHINTO  LIKE  HITLERS  ASYANISM 

What  this  state  Shinto  has  done  to  the 
Japanese  is  almost  incredible.  It  has  been 
doing  for  70  years  what  Hitler,  with  his 
Aryanism.  has  tried  to  do  in  Germany  I 
quote  one  example  of  tne  dangerous  nonsense 
It  results  in.  The  quotation  is  not  the  raving 
of  an  egomaniac  but  tiie  pronoimcement  of 
a  respected  scholar 

"Shinto  is  the  religion  of  religions.  •  •  • 
The  emperors  of  our  country  are  persons 
equipped  without  parallel  m  the  world;  they 
are  both  centers  of  faith  and  temporal 
power.  •  •  •  The  expansion  of  great 
Japan  throughout  the  world  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  entire  world  into  the  land  of  the 
gcxls  Is  the  urgent  buslne>ss  of  the  present, 
and,  again,  it  is  cur  eternal  and  unchanging 
object." 

It  Is  this  elevating  process,  you  see.  which 
Pearl  Harlxjr.  and  the  Philippines,  and  Ma- 
laya, and  the  Dutch  Indies,  and  China  are 
undergoing. 

Shinto,  beginning  in  a  primitive  animism 
and  fertility  cult  which  ultimately  made  di- 
vinities of  the  emperors,  has  now  got  euch  a 
stranglehold  on  the  nation  that  no  one  dares 
to  attack  it.  Those  who  make  the  mls'ake 
I  of  questioning  the  cult  in  its  least  detail  are 
liable  to  legal  prosecution  A  lay  preacher 
who  remarked  that  the  story  cf  the  sun 
goddess  demonstrated  a  very  Imperfect  Idea 
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Of  dJvlntty  was  sentenced  to  6 
prlsonment. 

Wnat  are  the  virtues  of  this  relis 
Is  not  a  religion  and  to  which  i> 
subjects  must  give  allegiance?     \\ 
moral  principle^?     What  message 
salvation  does  It  bring? 

The  inquirer  is  confronted  with 
and  abysmal  blai.lc.    For  State  Shi 
moral  principles.     Its  theory  of 
Is  too  ridiculous  to  gain  the 
educated  Japancfe,  its  proliierat 
ally  active  gods  too  puerile  for  con^ 
It  provides  no  guide  for  the  cund 
to  man      It  falls  ti    grapple,  as  a 
Ilgion  must,  with  the  problems  ol 
evil,  of  sin  and  retribution,  of 
sorrow     The  enforced  visits  to  its  s 
about    as   much    religious   con  ten 
should  be  required  to  bow  to  a 
tint  of  Washington  hanging  under 
can  flag 

Obviously  the  revivers  of  Shink 
Interest  in  religion.    They  were  se  ■ 
ancient  authority  on  which  to 
power  of  the  Emperor    and  Shinto 
to  hand.     Shintr    provided    a 
for  Kcdo.  the  way  of  the  Emperor 

KODO THE  WAY  OF  THE  EM 

What.  then.  1-    the  way   of  the 
Jimmu.  supposed  founder  of  the 
years    ago.    provides    the    answer: 
build  our  capital  all  over  the  work 
the  whole  world  our  dominion 
aaese    child    knrws    this    sent 
taught  that  as  Japan  is  the  only 
can  claim  descent  from  the  gods 
Japanese  Emperor  Is  the  only  goc 
in  the  world  today    as  the  people 
moreover  are  of  divine  descent    sc 
duty    to    carry    out    the    dictum 
Tejino  in  m;\king  the  whole  world 
ion  of  their  ruler-god 

Again  we  listen  ii  amazement 
of  respected  scholurs.     We  should 
listening  10  years  ago,  when  the 
Manchuria   made  clear   the 
this  sacred  mission      But  thoug 
the  words  were  too  absurd  fcr 

"From  the  fact  of  the  divine 
the  Japanese  people  proceeds  th< 
urable  superiority  to  the  nativ 
countries  in  courage  and  intelli 
the  scholar  Hirata. 

•The  Emperor  !s  Inoarnate 
cupies  in  Japanese  faith  the  pc^ 
Jehovah  occupied  in  Judaism.     * 
pith   and    essence    cf   Shinto    is 
patriotism  of  the  Japanese,"  say? 
Profes.-cr  Kato  of  the  Imperial  I 

And  the  War  OfBce,  taking  up 
croaks  as  follows:   "To  bring  toget 
races  of  the  world  into  one  happ 
been  the  ideal  and  the  national  i 
the    Japanese   s:nce    the   very   fo 
their  Empire      We  deem  this  thi 
sion  of  the  Japanese  race  to   the 
also  aspire  to  make  a  clean  sweep 
_  and  inequality  from  the  earth 
about  everlasting  happiness  amon| 
One  wonders  whether  the  V,    r  < 
a   copy  of  this   inspired   m<  —   - 
bullet  and  bomb. 

One  more:   "Japanese  subjects 
duced  quite  naturally  to  Integra 
activities,  social,  political,  econcni 
tural.  into  the  living  permanent 
Bueu.'t  personality  of  the  Son  ol 

This  sort  of  thing  came  out  b; 
during  the  years  I  spent  in  Japr 
as  ridiculous  and  as  prophetic  as 
I  tried  to  write  about  it.  but  no 
to  hear.     And  I  couldn't  blame 

Eveii  in  Japan  there  were  pro 
such    tommyrot      The    most 
that    of    Dr.    Mincl>e,    a    dist 
fesscr  of  law  whose  story  shows 
of  the  whole  ridiculous  theory, 
wrote  an  essay  proving  that  the 
was    superior    to    the    mllitar\- 
wh.ch   could    not    endure    th.i 
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should  hear  this  truth  and  looking  for  a 
cause  to  ruin  him.  discovered  in  a  work  he 
had  written  25  years  previously  a  statement 
defining  the  position  of  the  emperor  as  that 
of  an  organ  of  the  state.  A  great  hue  and 
cry  was  raised:  his  imperial  majesty,  the  son 
of  heaven,  a  mere  organ.  So  great  Is  the 
fear  involved  when  a  question  of  the  em- 
peror s  divinity  is  at  issue  that  not  a  single 
man  came  forward  to  defend  Minobe.  His 
books  were  withdrawn  from  circulation,  hon- 
ors and  decorations  recalled,  and  every 
teacher  who  had  studied  under  him  dis- 
charged. It  was  not  an  attack  on  the  em- 
peror which  the  army  feared,  but  a  piercing 
of  the  mist  they  had  raised  around  the 
emperor    for  their   own   ends. 

So  Shinto  and  Kodo  go  hand  in  hand,  the 
former  making  up  in  wind  what  It  lacks  in 
v^ eight  to  prove  that  since  a  divine  em- 
peror can  do  no  wrong,  his  power  must  move 
not  only   Japan   but   the   world. 

Yet  the  surprise  which  almost  takes  your 
breath  away,  after  you  have  strtiggled  through 
this  huge  proliferation  of  nonsense,  is  that 
the  divine  and  all-powerful  god  ruler  hasnt 
enough  strength  to  blow  a  feather  off  his  nose. 
Far  from  powerful,  he  is  absolutely  and  irrev- 
ocably powerless  As  a  symbol  he  sets  off  a 
war  which  involves  the  whole  world;  as  a 
ruler  he  might  as  well  be  Donald  Duck.  The 
symbol  of  the  Emperor,  craftily  designed  by 
the  propagators  of  Shinto,  has  been  carefully 
nurtured  by  the  military,  who  use  it  simply 
for  their  own  ends  They  know  that  men 
will  not  go  hungry,  will  net  face  danger  and 
death,  for  nothing  They  know  that  It  Is 
not  reason  but  a  symbol  arou;;lng  deep  emo- 
tional responses  which  makes  men  fight.  And 
they  have  been  responsible  for  the  program 
which  has  so  drummed  the  lestcns  of  Shinto 
and  Kodo  into  the  children  of  Japan  that  no 
degree  of  subsequent  knowledge  and  reason 
can  quite  upset  the  emotional  attachment 
to  Dai  Nippon  (Great  Japan)  and  Yamato 
Damashil  (the  spirit  of  the  Yamato  race). 

THE     POWER     BEHIND    THE    EMPEROR 

Power  in  Japan  is  wielded  by  the  group 
which  can  control  the  Emperor.  That  this 
was  clearly  anticipated  by  the  writers  of  the 
constitution  we  ."^hall  presently  see  But  first, 
since  it  is  the  military  power  which  has  him 
now  under  its  thumb,  we  have  something  to 
learn  from  the  third  of  that  trinity  of  symbols 
which  control  the  Japanese— Bushido.  the 
wav  of  the  warrior 

In  Japans  long  history  there  have  been 
very  few  periods  when  forces  within  the 
country  were  not  struggling  against  each 
other  for  power.  Divided  among  many  war- 
ring and  warlike  clans.  Japan  has  been  ac- 
customed to  civil  war.  One  after  another 
the  larger  clans  rose  to  a  period  of  power 
which  made  them  "guardians "  of  an  impotent 
emperor,  grew  soft  in  luxury,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  another  clan.  Japan's  tory  is  that 
of  the  Sega,  the  Fujiwara.  the  Taira,  the 
Tokugawa — clans  whose  top-heavy  military 
establishment  kept  them  in  power — until  a 
stronger  group  arrived   to    take  their  place. 

For  at  least  800  years  the  Japanese  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  existence  of  a  warrior 
class,  known  as  samurai.  Blind  loyalty  to  the 
feudal  lord  was  their  code  Unproductive, 
burdensome  to  the  half-starved  farmer  and 
the  intimidated  merchant,  these  hordes  of 
soldiers  were  a  severe  drain  on  the  economy 
of  a  country  with  little  arable  land.  Fre- 
quently, when  the  strain  grew  too  great, 
famine  and  riot  broke  out.  But  the  over- 
throw of  one  clan  and  its  parasites  simply 
meant  the  triiunph  of  another.  Until  1868 
the  system  continued. 

One  would  expect  that  the  Japanese,  hav- 
ing suffered  for  centuries  the  racketeering  of 
the  samurai,  would  joyfully  disown  them. 
But  once  more  a  powerful  symbol  had  been 
too  deeply  implanted  to  be  rooted  cut  with- 
out killing  the  tree  The  samurai,  dispos- 
sessed, went  Into  business,  or  the  professions, 
or  into  the  au-med  services.    Bushido,  the  way 


of  the  warrior,  was  still  respected  by  descend- 
ants proud  of  their  samurai  blood,  and  those 
who  hadn't  the  blood  found  it  convenient  to 
praise  the  warrior  spirit  anyhow  Chiefly, 
Bushido  enjoined  upon  the  warrior  absolute 
and  unquestioning  loyalty  to  his  feudal  lord. 
The  most  popular  story  in  Japan  is  that  of 
the  47  ronin  (men  without  a  master)  who 
did  not  rest  until  they  had  avenged  the 
death  cf  their  lord  by  murdering  his  enemy, 
after  which  they  committed  hara-kiri 

In  modern  Japan  the  code  of  Bushido  has 
been  carried  over  into  industry.  M\  employee 
of  a  corporation  Is  bound  to  his  employer  In 
much  the  same  way  as  the  samurai  was  bound 
to  his  lord.  He  takes  pride  In  the  relation- 
ship, works  long  hours  without  complaint, 
and  will  even  commit  hara-kiri  If  he  fails  to 
carry  out  an  assignment.  The  employer  in 
Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  often  supplies  his 
help  with  a  home,  public  baths,  recreation 
centers,  and  inexpensive  meals  An  Interest- 
ing storv  is  told  by  Mr  Fujihara.  president 
of  the  large  OJi  Paper  Co..  of  an  employee 
sent  to  America  to  learn  the  operation  of  a 
new  machine  The  employee  carried  a  dagger 
with  him.  resolved  that  if  he  cculd  not  suc- 
cessfully carry  out  his  mission  he  would  at 
lea.<;t  die  like  a  samurai. 

An  interesting  case  of  the  power  and  per- 
version of  these  national  symbols  came  to  my 
attention  when  I  was  teaching  in  a  Japanese 
university.  The  president,  a  Japanese,  was 
persona  non  grata  to  a  faculty  and  alumni 
group  which  had  determined  to  oust  him. 
The  easiest  way  to  liquidate  a  man  in  Japan 
is  to  show  that  he  has  been  disrespectful  to 
the  Emperor.  They,  therefore,  looked 
around  for  a  pretext,  which  they  were  not 
long  in  finding. 

The  pre.sident.  at  a  meeting  of  the  student 
body  in  the  college  chapel,  read  an  imperial 
rescript  while  standing  at  the  top  of  the  first 
flight  of  steps  near  the  choir.  Subsequently 
a  minister  read  prayers  from  the  altar,  which, 
;  of  course,  was  a  number  of  steps  higher  So 
the  president.  It  was  argued,  had  been  guilty 
of  gross  disrespect  to  the  Emperor  In  reading 
his  words  from  a  position  lower  than  that 
from  which  mere  Christian  prayers  were  said. 
When  sufficient  feeling  had  been  worked  up 
by  underground  methods  the  conspirators 
met  with  the  president,  who  asked  them  what 
they  wished  him  to  do. 

"I>     you    know    what    Is    the    duty    of    a 
samurai  "  they  asked   him. 

"What  do  you  think?"  he  replied,  knowing 
the  answer  well  enough. 

"The  duty  of  a  samurai  Is  to  fall  like  the 
cherry  petals'  — which  was  a  pleasant  Japa- 
nese way  of  saying,  "Your  goose  is  cooked, " 
or.  more  accurately.  "It  you  know  vvhai's 
good  for  you,  resign.  If  you  are  a  true 
samurai,  you  will  also  commit  suicide."  Tlio 
resignation  was  given.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  president — a  fine  and  liberal -m.ided 
man — did  not  prove  to  be  a  true  samurai. 
This  case  illustrates  how  powerful  the  sym- 
bo.s  are — even  wlien  misapplied.  Shinto  was 
involved  because  the  president  had  presum- 
ably shown  disrespect  to  the  Japanese  gcds, 
Kodo  because  the  words  of  the  emperor  are 
to  be  treated  like  di.lno  revelatior  and 
Bushido  In  the  delicate  suggestion  about 
suicide — all  the  national  symbols  paraded 
with  pretense  of  reverence  in  a  sordid  little 
affair  of  campus  politics 

THE   AIMS    or    THE    WAR    LORDS 

Who  fosters  these  symbols?  Who  is  respon- 
sible for  drumming  them  into  the  heads  of 
the  nation? 

Chiefly  the  war  lords,  who  have  most  to 
gain  from  them  Bent  upwn  conquest,  they 
like  the  idea  that  it  is  their  religious  duty  to 
make  the  whole  woild  the  emperor's  domin- 
ion, knowing  that  so  long  as  they  control  the 
emceror  they  can  do  with  the  world  what 
they  like,  once  it  Is  in  their  pockets. 

One  thing  unites  the  three  symbols — a 
concept  of  loyalty  Shinto  implies  loyalty 
to  aa  empire  divinely  founded;  Kodo,  witb 
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its  requiren.ent  ol  blind  loyalty  to  the  En\- 
peror.  rephrases  tlie  same  thing.  And 
Bushido.  exalting  the  virtues  of  loyalty  and 
obedience,  falls  into  the  same  pot  too. 

All  this  fuss  and  feathers  about  loyalty 
leads  us,  exhausted  by  the  urgency  of  It, 
to  ask:    Loyalty  foi    what — for   what  end? 

The  concept  of  loyalty,  obviously  a  hang- 
over from  a  feudal  society,  grows  deaf  when 
you  ask  what  will  -"ome  of  It  There  are  no 
giins  for  the  individual,  for  man  as  man. 
There  is  no  promise  that  life  will  be  any 
better  for  those  who  conveniently  submit  to 
a  blind  obedlenci  Japanese  schoolbooks  are 
fxill  of  stories  about  brave  men  who  sacrificed 
themselves  in  the  Interest  of  the  feudal  lo:d. 
But  net  a  story  have  1  seen  in  which  that 
sacrifice  Issues  in  anything  save  perhaps 
another  battle  or  another  murder 

The  Japanese  are  fatally  uninterested  in 
the  great  moral  problems  which  have  oc- 
cupied the  minds  of  Europe  of  America,  of 
India,  of  China  They  have  no  Milton,  no 
Jonathan  Edwards,  no  Confucius,  no  Plato, 
They  have  no  religious  literature  comparable 
to  the  Bible  Their  concern,  as  demonstrated 
by  their  national  symbols,  is  not  for  man  but 
for  the  herd  They  live  in  and  for  the 
group,  and  their  remarkable  social  organiza- 
tion may  be  compared  with  that  of  a  colony 
of  ants  which  labors  ceaselessly  in  order  to 
produce  more  ants  who  shall  alsc  labor  cease- 
lessly to  produce  more  No  liberation  of  the 
spirit,  no  enlightenment  of  the  mind  finds  a 
place  in  their  program  Indeed  the  assump- 
tions of  Shinto  and  Kodo  require  that  all 
free  Inquiry  shall  be  rigidly  suppressed.  The 
Investigation  cf  anthropologists  into  the 
origin  of  the  race  has,  for  instance,  been  in- 
terdicted for  fear  of  exploding  the  myth  of 
divine  origin. 

Unlike  the  Chinese,  who  are  individualists 
supreme,  the  Japanese  have  a  strange  and 
primitive  fear  of  appearing  as  individuals. 
Thus  there  Is  no  dictator  in  Japan  today. 
Despite  the  dictatorial  nature  of  thu  govern- 
ment, control  continues  to  be  exercised  by 
the  army  as  a  group  The  individual  who 
dares  assert  his  convictions  against  this 
group  is  soon  liquidated.  In  all  its  borrow- 
ings from  China  and  the  West,  Japan  has 
suppressed  the  role  of  the  Individual 

The  symbols  by  which  Japan  lives  are  the 
symbols  of  a  culture  which  has  never  given 
^e  individual  a  chance — which  has  never 
thought  in  terms  of  the  Individual  soul  and 
mind  and  destiny.  The  dignity  cf  man  as 
man,  the  personal  freedoms  for  which  we 
have  fought  and  are  fighting  again  have  no 
existence  in  Japan 

This  is  a  serious  charge.  I  make  It  in  spite 
of  the  exceptions  soon  to  be  stated  and  In 
spite  of  an  extended  residence  In  Japan  and 
a  real  sen.se  of  irlendshlp  toward  the  Japa- 
nese people. 

One  Instance  of  Japan's  mortal  fear  of  free 
thought  is  the  "dangerous  thoughts"  cam- 
paign conducted  by  the  police.  Within  a 
period  of  8  years  60,000  persons  were  arrested 
for  expressing,  or  on  suspicion  of  expressing, 
thoughts  dangerous  to  the  national  myth. 
In  Japan  any  thought  Is  dangerous.  The 
state  prefers  to  do  the  Individual's  thinking 
for  him. 

Disregard  for  the  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  further  seen  in  the  frequent  assassi- 
nations which  have  deprived  Japan  during 
the  past  10  or  15  years  of  her  finest  minds. 
All  the  murders,  carried  out  with  "patriotic" 
motives,  show  how  the  national  hysteria  re- 
garding loyalty  to  a  divine  emperor  leads  to 
annihilation  of  the  individual  who  dares  to 
think  fcr  himself. 

WHO    ARE  OtJR  ENEMIES? 

The  outstanding  proponents  of  Shinto. 
Kcdo,  and  Bushido  are.  of  course,  the  military 
group,  aided  by  the  fanatics  and  secret  socie- 
ties who  serve  their  cause  For  the  military, 
after  a  long  struggle  with  the  liberal  forces 
in  industry,  labor,  finance,  and  the  Govern- 


ment bureaucracy,  have  established  their  con- 
trol over  the  Emperor — now  as  much  their 
prisoner  and  dupe  as  were  his  forefathers 
before  the  restoration. 

It  is  they,  not  the  people  of  Japan,  who 
must  be  indicted  for  the  plague  of  fire  which 
has  been  let  loose  In  the  Orient,  for  the  people 
have  consistently  voted  them  down.  As  late 
as  1937  the  army  could  get  only  50  seats  in 
the  Diet  as  against  466  liberal  seats  But 
every  expression  of  hberalism  they  have  re- 
pulsed with  new  aggressions,  assassinations, 
arrests  of  "dangerous  thinkers"  Profiting 
from  a  constitution  which  makes  them  an 
arm  of  the  Government  independent  of  the 
civil  authority,  they  act  when  and  where  they 
choose  They  started  the  war  in  Manchuria 
without  the  knowledge  cf  the  home  Govern- 
ment; they  struck  at  China  in  1S37  in  the  face 
of  popular  and  governmental  opposition. 
Their  war  is  not  only  against  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  against  the  liberties  of  their  own 
people. 

When  we  indict  Japan  we  must  cheese  our 
enemies.  We  must  exonerate  the  many  lib- 
erals, men  of  good  minds  and  good  will,  who 
have  fought  the  military  overlords,  well  know- 
ing that  they  might  pay  with  their  lives"  We 
must  exonerate  ihe  .ccmmon  man  who  has 
been  forced  tc  breaihe  the  stench  of  national 
doctrine  until  the  fre.sh  air  of  truth  would 
pierce  and  pain  him  Uke  a  itnife. 

Our  sentence  must  tall  upon  the  modern 
representatives  of  the  aicient  clans — upon 
the  armed  services,  but  chieflN  the  army,  who 
deliberately  poison  the  mlndf  ol  the  young 
and  murder  those  who  are  toe-  wise  to  sip  the 
poison.  And  it  must  fall  though  too  late, 
upon  the  framers  of  the  constitution  wlio 
made  It  an  Instrxunent  fitted  to  the  hand  of 
army  and  navy  and  unsuited  foi  the  true  rep- 
resentative government  The  men  who  wrote 
Japan's  Constitution  were  also  clansmen. 
Carrying  on  the  old  tradition  they  saw  to  It 
that  in  kicking  out  the  Tckugawa  Shogunate 
they  preserved  for  themselves  powers  even 
more  dictatorial  The  supreme  war  council, 
responsible  tc  notwdy  but  the  Emperor  (who 
is  in  effect  Its  tool),  was  designed  with  the 
purpose  of  keeping  military  control  In  the 
Choshu  and  Sarsuma  clans.  The  leaders  of 
the  army  and  navy  art  nc  longer  clans-men; 
but  to  arrive  at  a  position  of  power  in  either 
service  is  to  Join  a  grrup  In  which  the  old 
clan  mentality  continues  tc  suppurate. 

Japan,  long  before  the  rise  of  Hitler,  had 
a  Fascist  system  with  roots  bedded  deep 
In  the  native  sou  Fanatic  nationalism  based 
upon  a  preposterous  racial  myth,  a  military 
class  exerting  complete  control  over  govern- 
ment and  people  by  terrorism  and  intimida- 
tion, suppression  of  all  free  thought  and  free 
Inquiry,  a  thorough  spy  system,  anr  the  exal- 
tation of  the  racial  state  as  an  end  In  Itself — 
they  are  all  there  Every  attempt  of  the  lib- 
erals to  overthrow  the  system  has  been  met 
with  immediate  and  ruthless  suppression.  In 
1884  the  liberal  party  of  Itagaki  was  dispersed 
by  the  clansmen.  In  1887  martial  law  was 
proclaimed  In  Toklo  in  order  to  give  a  pre- 
text for  driving  the  opposition  leaders  from 
the  capital  After  a  quiet  period  in  the  twen- 
ties when  Japan  was  well  on  the  way  to  true 
parliamentary  government,  the  murder  of 
Premier  Hamaguchi  started  the  famUlar  reign 
of  terror  again. 

The  ml:.d  of  Japan  Is  an  anachronism.  In- 
sular In  an  international  world,  It  believes 
that  Its  way  must  be  the  way  of  the  wide 
earth.  Abrogating  all  Individual  rights.  It 
abandons  itself  to  the  will  of  the  mUltarlstic 

And  this  Is  the  mind  at  work  in  Malaya.  In 
the  Philippines,  in  the  Dutch  Indies,  in  New 
BriUin— and  who  knows  where  else  by  to- 
morrow? By  its  total  defeat  we  shall  help  the 
many  earnest  liberal  minds  and  the  common 
man  in  Japan  to  begin  once  again  the  process 
of  liberation  for  which  already  many  have 
been  willing  to  stifler  death.  We  are  not 
fighting  such  people;  we  are  fighting  for  them. 


lie  Japan  that  rises  from  this  mortal  con- 
quest will  make  the  best  of  those  good  quali- 
ties for  which  we  honor  Its  people — courUsy, 
simplicity,  loyalty  to  a  friendship,  love  of 
home  and  family,  artistic  sensitivity.  Such  a 
Japan,  and  only  sucli,  wlU  find  a  place  m  the 
world  of  tomorrow. 


V* -ilktr,  \'ron  tiie   Nobt  I   !'tcA,t  Fr.i't 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ELPTR.\Ni)  W    CE ARM.A,F:T 

OF    C^LIFORMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETrTATIVES 
Mondav.  April  27.  1942 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaiter,  in  his 
characteristically  interesting  column  of 
la.st  Thursday.  that  incomparable 
scholiast  of  the  New  York  Sun,  the  lova- 
ble and  utterly  irresistible  Bob  Davis, 
again  reveals  to  the  American  people 
the  httle  known  but  thoroughly  engross- 
ing story  of  just  how  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  once  induced  to  intervene 
to  save  from  spoliation  and  destruction 
the  then  tottering  throne  of  ancient 
Nippon  upon  which  a  trembling  son  of 
heaven  shivered. 

In  these  days  when  the  ingratitude  and 
treachery  of  the  Japanese  war  lords  Is 
foremost  in  our  minds,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  the  member.ship  of  the  House  and 
the  people  of  the  country  to  be  reminded 
of  this  long-ago  occurrence  when  our 
great  President  of  that  day  intervened  to 
save  the  Japanese  Empire  from  a  crush- 
ing defeat  which  the  better  informed 
Nipponese  knew  impended  but  which,  un- 
fortunately, \he  Russians  did  not  suspect 
was  imminent. 

In  order  that  Bob  Davis'  contribution 
to  the  sum  total  of  the  items  of  Japanese 
ingratitude  may  be  the  wider  distributed, 
under  unanimous  consent  of  the  mem- 
bership I  include  the  article  to  which  I 
have  referred  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord as  a  part  of  my  insLan.  remarks. 

Mr.  Davis'  article  follows: 

BOB    DAVIS    REVEALS    WHEN    "T      R."    THZ    8LEEP- 
WALKEB.    WON    THE    NOBEL    PEACX    PRIZE 

It  is  Significant  that  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  In  the  year  1907  received  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  of  »40.000  foi  bringing  to  a  close 
the  Russian-Japanese  War,  terminated  by 
agreement  reached  at  the  Portsmouth  Con- 
ference, and  reprinted  here  by  request. 

It  is  ironic  that  Emperor  William,  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  the  Japanese  Emperor,  anc  Roose- 
velt were  Involved  in  this  diplomatic  trans- 
action at  the  vu-gent  suggestion  of  the  then 
German  Emperor  William.  Fcr  the  history 
of  this  extraordinary  event  1  am  Indebted  to 
William  Loeb.  Jr.,  late  secretary  to  the  Rough 
Rider. 

"When  Mr  Roosevelt  came  to  th»j  Presi- 
dency,' I  a.-ked  Loeb,  "how  was  It  possible  for 
him  to  keep  in  touch  with  Washington  during 
his  frequent  and  unexpected  absence?  ' 

"He  was  trained  for  It."  said  Loeb.  "He 
was  camped  with  his  sons  at  Mount  Marcy, 
in  the  Adirondacks.  when  McKinley  was  shot 
down  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition,  September  6, 
1901.  Upon  the  death  of  the  President  Sep- 
tember 14  I  took  a  special  train  frcm  Albany, 
met  the  'Vice  President  at  North  Creek,  and 
brought  him  to  Buffalo,  where  he  was  sworn 
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tn  as  President  at  the  Ansley   Wil 
Ever  afterward  when  away  from  W 
he  was  always  in  close  touch  with 
keeping  the  nearest  telegraph  oflSce 
as  to  where  he  would  spend   the 
recall  hs  adventure  on  Newcastle 
dtirlng  the  second  term  of  his  adml 
It  was  real  news  at  the  time  of  its 
but.  as  Dr.  Alexander  Lambert,  his 
I.  as  his  secretary,  were  the  only 
familiar  with  the  tale.  It  never  got 
uiitil  after  thp  Presidents  death 
"What    happened."    continued 
this:  In  1905  the  Colonel  wanted  tc 
|ng.     Rounding  up   hi?    friend 
an   Arizona   buddy,  and  Jake  Bora 
rado  bear  killer,  the  trio  went  In 
the    Rncky    Mountains    back    of 
about  30  miles  from  Glen  wood  S; 
Dr     Alexander    Lambert   was   the 
guest      I     kept    open    communica : 
Washlngtoh    headquarters      Japan 
time    was   at    war    with    Russia 
noon  a  cable  arrived,  dated  from 
addres.sed  to  Washington  from  • 
Fore:c;n   Office      This  was   repeat- 
wood  in  cipher 

"It  requested  that  Roosevelt  use 
to  bring  about  through  arbitration 
ticn  of  hostilities      For  seme  wee 
President  had  exchanged  several 
Emperor   William   through   whom 
to    Influence    the    Czar      I    took    a 
Newcastle,  hired  a  mustang  and.  w 
Wrangler    as    guide    rode    to    the 
camp  in  the  mountains 

"The  Colonel  read  the  cable  and 
a  period   of   deep   reflection,   remi  1 
comnuinicative    and    without    a 
appeal    from    Japan    had    taken    s 
upon    him      About   9   o'clock    the 
Dr    Lambert,  and   I  went   to   the 
bunkhouse  set  aside  for  us  and 
tween    thick   blankets      The   nigh 
Skippy.   a   fox   terrier  dog   that   h 
the    Cf.lonel.    entered    through    t 
and  Jumped  up  on  the  President's 
he    was    welcomed    and    taken 
'The  last  thing  I  noticed  before 
candle    out    was    the    fox    terrle 
against  T  R  s  breast,  both  fast  as 
"About   midnight   I  was  awake 
footfalls   outside    the    bunkhouse 
was  walking  to  and   fro      Snow 
In    a    winding    sheet:     the    grou 
already    white       The    President's 
empty     Stepping  to  the  door.  I  saw 
clad  fl::ure  moving  about  with  the 
still    clasped    in    his   right   arm. 
the   President.   I  called    him   by 
stepped  and  >urned  in  my  direc 
you.  Billy?"     He  was  fast  asleep, 
and  hadn't  the  slightest   idea  wh 
The  Cuban  fever,  a  legacy  of  San 
had  him      Into  the  cabin  I  slowly 
wanderer,  prodding  Dr    Lambert   i 
his  bunk.      By   that   time  the   Co 
awake,  surrendered  to  the  physicia: 
he    would    not    relinquish    Ski 
measures  brought  the  sleep  wal 
■'Any   111   efft^ts  from    his  st^ 
outing?"    I  asked  his  secretary 

"No.hing   serious       At   8   o'clocl: 
morning    the   Crlonel    was    up 
ready  for  breakfast      He  looked 
but  insisted  up^n  drafting  a  reply 
fr.  m  J;ipan   wnich  at  the  end  of  a 
b<cl;fd   all    that   he   had    to  say.    i 
number  of  his  communications  wi 
man  emperor      That  message,  senjt 
the  Newcastle  Mountain  camp  la 
plished  its   purpose   and   ended   tl 
tween   Russia   and  Japan,  reachii 
ticn  in  the  peace  conference  at 
N    H     in    1907.   for   which   ach 
President   received   the   Nobel 
.  of  the  year  1906." 

I  inquired  as  to  the  future  lif( 
midnight  companion. 
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'Oh.  Skippy,  ■  said  Loeb.  "He  was  never 
Intended  to  be  a  bear  dog  and  wound  up 
his  career  in  the  White  House.  It  Is  my 
firm  opinion  that  both  he  and  the  President 
had  a  very  close  call  that  cold  and  stormy 
night  on  Newcastle  Mountain,  performing 
a  service  for  Japan."  i 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HO.N.  CARL  T.  CLRTIS 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1942 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mis- 
taken idea  seems  to  exist  in  some  quar- 
ters in  the  United  States.  We  con- 
stantly hear  about  the  "complacency  of 
the  people  of  the  Middle  West."  The 
people  of  the  Middle  West  are  fighting 
mad,  they  love  their  country,  they  want 
to  fight  this  war  to  a  finish.  They  want 
Hitler  and  the  Japs  pulverized  and  de- 
stroyed. These  midwesterners  do  not 
waste  time  talking  about  faults  of  their 
fellow  Americans,  but  they  willingly  give 
their  all  to  their  country. 

I  wisl".  to  extend  my  remarks  by  in- 
cluding an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  on  April  16.  1942. 

NUTS,    MR.    WINCHELL 

From  Walter  Wlnchell's  colimin:  "Vincent 
Sheehan  reports  in  Look  that  people  in  the 
isolaticniit  belt  are  least  interested  in  civilian 
defense  The  ostrich  poison  has  been  so 
deadly  thf  y  re  not  even  interested  in  protect- 
ing themselves  " 

With  all  respect  to  the  Messrs.  Winchell 
and  Sheehan.  wo  say  "Nuts  " 

It  Is  true,  we  believe,  that  the  people  of 
the  Midwest  (that's  what  they  mean  by  "iso- 
lationist belt")  aren't  walking  around  flap- 
ping their  hands  behind  them  and  wondering 
wh^n  the  bombers  will  come 

We  don't  think  they  ought  to  be  worrying 
overmuch  about  such  matters 

While  there  is  danger  everywhere,  obviously 
there  is  less  danger  in  the  Corn  Belt  than 
In  the  coastal  areas  If  midwesterners  were 
to  start  worrying  about  their  own  skins  and 
screaming  for  gas  masks,  shelters,  flre-flght- 
Ing  equipment,  and  all  the  other  things 
needed  In  case  of  raids,  they  might  interfere 
with  the  flow  of  needed  supplies  to  New 
York.  Boston,  the  California  cities,  and  De- 
troit. They  might  even  interfere  with  the 
main  war  program 

First  things  should  come  first.  The  first 
protective  measures  should  be  taken  where 
the  greatest  danger  Is 

Even  if  worst  comes  to  worst,  the  people 
out  here  won't  be  mainly  (to  use  the  Wm- 
chell-Sheehan  phrase)  "interested  in  protect- 
ing themselves  "  Their  first  Interest  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  sons  and  nephews  and  broth- 
ers and  boy  friends  who  are  carrying  the 
battle  overseas.  If  someone  will  see  that  they 
get  the  proper  equipment,  wc  yokels  will 
gladly  take  our  chance  with  whatever  Is  left 
over.  I 

For  many  months  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  d:'.ing  what  I  could  to  improve  the 
situation  in  connection  with  civilian 
defense.  On  J.'^nuary  14.  1942.  in  ques- 
tioning Mayor  LaGuardia.  the  head  of 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  at  that 
time,  before  a  congressional  committee, 


I  asked  him  if  the  program  of  civilian 
defense  should  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States  The  mayor  replied 
that  whilf  it  was  national  in  scope  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  had  to  be  on 
a  Nation-wide  basis  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct undtrstanding  that  modifications 
should  be  made  to  meet  local  conditions. 
The  following  dialogue  took  place: 

Mr  Curtis  I  think  the  civilian  defense  In 
the  interlo:  of  the  country  fias  a  great  work 
to  do.  but  1  wonder  sometimes.  11  by  requir- 
ing them  to  pursue  the  same  course  of  action 
and  live  the  same  life  as  at  another  point 
where  the  problems  may  be  very  different, 
you  might  get  a  reaction  oprosite  from  that 
which  you  were  seeking. 

Mayor  LaGu-ardia  I  agree  absolutely  with 
you. 

Mr  Curtis  It  is  a  great  agencj  for  morale 
and  discipline  and   all  those  things 

Mayor  LaGuardia  East  of  the  Rockies  and 
west  of  the  AUeghenies.  Insofar  as  alr-rald 
wardens  are  concerned  I  do  not  believe  they 
should  do  anything  else  but  have  an  organ- 
ization plan  I  do  not  believe,  for  the  time 
being  gentlemen  that  any  moro  than  that 
is  necessary 

I  would  except  from  that,  though,  the 
cities  on  tre  Great  Lakes,  because  we  have 
found  that  the  Nazis  are  very  resourceful. 
They  have  carried  out  air  attacks  that  were 
considered  impossible  But  in  those  sections 
east  of  th?  Rockies  and  west  ol  the  AUe- 
ghenies, ind  Just  excluding  the  cities  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  some  of  the  highly 
industrial  cities  along  our  Greai  Lakes  I 
think  that  the  activities  oi  the  OfBce  of 
Civilian  E>elen.se  should  be  limited,  for  the 
time  being,  to  the  morale,  to  the  health,  to 
the  recreation,  and  to  the  related  activities 
that  are  in  our  voluntary  particlpf  tion  divi- 
sion of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defer se 

Dean  James  M.  Landis,  the  present 
head  of  tl-.e  Office  ol  Civilian  Defense, 
was  present  in  the  committee  room  when 
Mayor  LaGuardia  made  the  foregoing 
statement  He  heard  whai  was  said  and, 
although  he  was  the  next  witne.ss  to  tes- 
tify, he  did  not  repudiate  or  in  any  way 
disagree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mayor  LaGuardia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  excerpts  from  the  pen  of  the 
Honorable  J.  Hyde  Sweet,  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  and  editor  of  the  Ne- 
braska City  News  Press: 

Walter  Wlnchell's  gratuitotis  opinion  that 
we  of  the  Midwest — he  calls  it  the  "Isola- 
tionist Belt" — are  least  interested  in  civilian 
defense  has  a  little  groundwork  of  truth. 
We  are  Interested,  but  we  are  not  In  a  critical 
position.  We  do  not  need  the  $85  uniforms, 
tin  hats,  little-boy  whistles,  and  the  fancy 
arm  bands  here  as  much  as  they  are  needed 
in  Mr  Wlnchell's  yokel  New  York,  where  the 
danger  is  greater 

We  "isolationists "  of  the  Midwest  are 
more  interested  Just  now  in  gettin?  military 
equipment — guns,  planes,  and  shijs — to  our 
men  who  are  on  the  firing  line  We  want 
more  planes  to  get  to  MacArthur  so  the  Japs 
on  Bataan  can  have  a  little  more  tell  scared 
out  of  'em  We  want  more  planes  sent  to 
Russia  so  Hitler  can  get  a  glimpse  of  Amer- 
ican bombers  In  action.  We  are  imbltlcvis. 
Indeed,  to  have  one  of  those  bombers  drop 
Its  eggs  on  Der  Fuehrer's  seraglio  in  the  Ba- 
varian mountains. 

We  want  a  bomber  to  drop  a  1.1  CD-pound 
egg  on  Herr  Gcebbels.  We  want  another  to 
empty  itself  on  that  fat  clown  of  j  Goering. 
We  hope  that  a  few  beautiful  little  tokens 
of  Yankee  remembrance  will  fall  oe  the  For- 
bidden Place  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  and  U 
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Tojo  Is  visiting  there  at  the  time,  so  much  the 
better. 

We  of  the  "Isolationist  Belt,"  as  Brother 
Winchell  refers  to  us,  know  just  as  much 
about  this  war  as  he  does,  only  we  are  not 
boasting  about  donating  our  composite  or  in- 
dividual weeks'  pay  to  the  United  Service  Or- 
ganizations. Navy  Relief,  or  some  other  char- 
ity. We  go  ahead  donating  without  the 
Impetus  of  publicity. 

None  of  us  wears  a  Navy  Reservist  uniform 
to  work — our  idea  being  that  a  naval  outfit 
belongs  to  a  Navy  man  who  is  on  the  firing 
line,  not  on  a  gent  standing  before  a  mike 
ripping  it  into  people  with  whom  he  does  not 
always  agree. 

The  "Isolationist  belt"  Is  just  as  patriotic 
as  Mr  Winchell.  and  I  do  not  suspect  his 
loyalty  in  the  least  In  fact.  Walter,  you  have 
done  quite  a  service  to  your  country  and  you 
would  oo  mon  if  you  would  quit  your  grand- 
standing and  moreover,  study  your  geography. 

This  midriff  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
habited by  a  patriotic,  sensible,  and  well-in- 
formed group  of  people  We  have  always 
fought  the  wars  of  the  country  In  the  last 
war7  the  first  man  to  die  for  the  United  States 
was  from  Iowa  In  the  Spanish-American 
War,  In  the  Philippines,  the  first  gun  was 
fired  by  Private  Grayson  of  Nebraska. 

At  one  time  40  percent  of  the  enli.'-ted  per- 
sonnel of  the  Navy  came  from  the  Prairie 
States.  We  can  remember  two  fighting  ad- 
mirals who  had  their  genesis  here  As  we 
recall,  the  "big  shot"  of  the  Civil  War  came 
from  Illinois,  and  so  did  his  No  1  fighting 
man;  In  fact,  until  he  took  the  job  of  bossing 
the  Northern  armies,  the  "Noo  Yawk"  gilt- 
braids  had  made  a  mess  of  things 

In  the  last  war.  the  Commanding  General 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  came 
from  Lincoln.  Nebraska;  but  perhaps  Walter 
still  thinks  he  was  born  on  the  East  Side  of 
New  York  It  Is  true  that  he  never  had  ftny 
radio  or  movie  experience,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect  he  never  was  the  No.  1  clown  of  a 
girly  show.  But  he  did  pretty  well  over  In 
France  in  spit   of  his  handicaps. 

I'm  getting  good  and  tired  of  having  the 
Winchells  and  a  few  like  him  spread  the  mis- 
information that  the  "isolationist  belt" — 
which  always  Is  used  In  a  derisively  deroga- 
tory tone  of  voice — is  not  a  part  of  these  more 
or  less  United  States.  If  the  West  shows  a 
bit  of  Independence  in  political  thought,  the 
effete  East  assumes  right  off  the  bat  that  we 
the  ultlanders  hardly  worth  counting  in  the 
sum  total  ol  national  integrity.  Well,  we  are 
more  proud  of  our  record,  both  militarily  and 
socially  than  the  Winchells  know.  We  stand 
on  that  record  We  will  fight  on  it,  just  as  we 
have  always  fought. 

Almost  everyone  who  does  anything  is 
engaged  in  war  work  these  days.  For 
that  reason  I  do  not  like  the  term,  "war 
work."  I  prefer  to  talk  about  the  fight- 
ers, that  a  State  or  a  community  gives 
to  the  Nation.  When  the  figures  are  all 
compiled  you  will  find  that  the  Middle 
West,  Including  my  own  State  of  Nebras- 
ka, furnish  more  than  their  full  share  of 
fighters,  and  they  will  be  the  toughest 
fighters  th,."  ui.v  h>^c.y  ever  ran  up  against. 
The  pre.s.diu".  ol  a  Christian  college  at 
Hebron.  Nebr..  wrote  me  a  letter  and  in- 
formed me  that  they  were  closing  their 
doors  at  the  end  of  this  school  year. 
They  offered  the  plant  to  the  Govern- 
ment t'  bt  i;  .  d  ;n  the  war  effort.  In 
his  leti  1  ii'.  it',  forth  the  reasons  why 
they  were  suspending  operations — one 
-sentence  tellj  tiv  uh-',-^  story.  IT*  ^aid. 
"Our  constitm  lit  y  ;>  mostly  r.;  .;.  the 
older  boys  are  serving  their  country  as 
volunteers  or  draftees,  the  younger  boys 
must  help  on  the  farms." 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  any  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  anyone  as  to  how  Nebraskans 
feel  about  this  war,  I  wish  to  further  ex- 
tend my  remarks  to  include  a  letter  of 
a  Nebraskan  boy  written  to  his  Nebras- 
kan  mother: 

I    GIVE    TOU     A     BROTHERS    BITTER     TEARS 

From  Dale  Hostick.  22.  to  his  mother.  Mrs. 
Rose  Hostick,  of  Beaver  City.  Nebr  Dale 
wrote  the  letter  when  he  learned  of  the  loss 
of  his  20-year-old  brother.  Ellis,  who  was  on 
the  Houston  when  it  went  down. 

Naval   Air   Station, 

Pt-arl  Harbor.  T  H. 
Dearest  Mom:  I  have  just  received  your  let- 
ter today  and  I  want  to  answer  promptly. 
I  have  been  expecting  the  telegram  since  it 
was  announced  that  the  ship  had  been  lost. 
I  give  you  my  sympathy,  drenched  with  a 
brother's  bitter  tears.  If  I  could  Id  trade 
places  with  him.  but  hating  and  vengeance 
which  have  been  taken  twice  over  can't  bring 
him  back. 

If  he  is  dead,  he  died  while  life  was  sweet, 
on  the  up-beat,  fighting  justly  with  and  for 
a  noble  cause,  and  with  a  good  ship  under  his 
feet  and  a  powerful  weapon  trembling  in  his 
stout  hands. 

The  sea  of  Java  lies  clean  and  deep  blue. 
He  has  his  shipmates  with  him  and  a  ship 
that  was  a  Navy  man's  pride  for  a  headstone. 
He  would  have  wanted  it  that  way  They 
upheld  their  honor  and  their  sacred  duty  In 
writing  another  chapter  of  grim  courage  and 
flaming  heroism  in  American  history,  against 
odds  of  more  than  two  to  one. 

It's  hard  for  you  to  understand,  and  hell 
for  me  to  bear  it.  but  any  white  and  fighting 
man.  rather  than  see  the  decks  of  an  Ameri- 
can warship  soiled  by  the  foul  feet  of  those 
rotten  skunks,  would  have  fought  her  to 
death.  That's  what  they  did  and  would  have 
asked  for  no  other  fate. 

As  I  told  you  before,  the  battle  was  a  mov- 
ing one  over  Japanese-controlled  waters,  and 
If  he  should  be  taken  prisoner,  it  naturally 
cannot  be  ascertained  until  the  list  Is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  Government.  Its  not  a 
good  chance,  but  the  possibility  remains 
that  he  may  be  alive. 

We  will  have  our  vengeance — yes,  we  will 
have  it  Blood  can"t  wash  blood  away  but  it 
will  help  cover  It  and  the  oil  that  still  clings 
on  the  rocky  shores  of  Pearl  Herbor. 

If  anything  happens  to  me.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  the  above  applies  to  me.  too.  I"d 
rather  die  than  bow  to  the  sneaking  sav- 
agery of  the  Japs. 

Until  I  hear  from  you  again,  keep  your 
faith  and  courage.  Some  day  after  we  have 
pushed  America  back  on  its  pedestal  of  blood, 
sweat,  and  tears  we  will  find  happiness  again. 

Keep  Carroll  at  home  with  you  as  long  as 
you  can.     I  want  him  here  with  me  when 
he  has  to  come  in;  not  before. 
Love, 

Dale. 

(Carroll  Is  his  17-year-old  brother  who 
joined  the  Navy  with  his  mother "s  consent 
before  she  learned  the  fate  of  the  Houston — 
Omaha  Sunday  World  Herald.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  G  SCRUGH.4M 
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Monday.  April  27,  l'^41 
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OKD.  I  include  a  letter  from  a  private  sol- 
dier in  the  United  States  Army  to  a 
friend,  which  expresses  in  eloquent  lan- 
guage the  thought  that  his  folks  back 
home  are  well  worth  fighting  for  and 
that  every  true  soldier  is  glad  to  do  his 
part  in  this  great  conflict. 
Battery  A.  One  Hundred  and 

TWENTT-riRST  COAST  ARTILLIXT, 

Battalion  Antiaircraft  (Sep). 

BuThank.  Calif    April  9.  1942. 

Dear  Mrs  Jackson:  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
thank  you  vei7  much  for  the  envelopes  and 
to  also  wish  you  a  happy  and  glorious  spring 
and  summer  You  are  very  welcome  for  the 
picture  for  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  give  It 
to  you  I  want  to  send  my  best  regards  and 
veish  to  ihank  Mr  Jackson  and  your  mother 
for  their  kindness. 

Those  envel.'pes  will  come  In  handy  and 
that  calendar  will  be  very  useful 

We  of  this  outp-'Ft  are  very  busy  these 
days — that  Is.  our  time  is  used  up — but  as  far 
as  work  goes,  there  Isn't  really  any  work  to  it. 

If  there  is  anything  for  which  I  can  be  of 
further  service  tc  you  let  me  know,  for  I 
shall  be  more  than  happy  to  do  it. 

I  must  close  nov, .  so  until  next  time  I 
remain  ycur  friend,  who  shall  tell  that  life  Is 
beautiful  In  spite  of  the  world  siiuation. 
You  folks  back  h'me  are  people  that  any 
soldier  would  be  glad  to  fight  for  My  prayers 
and  best  wishes  go  out  to  you  folks  in  their 
best  ways  Thank  you  again  for  your  kind- 
ness. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Darrzl  T    Marttn. 
Private.  First  CUlss. 
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Strength  Our  Greate'^t  Need 


F^riENSION  OF  RI..M, 


HON   HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 


IN  THE  SENATE  OJ 


'J  N I  TED  STATES 


Tuesday.  April  28  i  legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  30).  1942 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniii^ous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
signed  by  37  citizens  of  Virginia  declar- 
ing that  spiritual  strength  s  the  greatest 
need  in  the  crisis  which  now  confronts  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THIRTT-SEVEN  LEADING  CTn??  ^  1  1  P.E  DECLARE 
SPIRITDAL  STRENGTH  CREATLlji  .NEED — THEIR 
SIGNED    STATEMENT 

(The  News  this  week  received  the  f 
Ing   from  37   well-knovkrn  Dinwiddle   C  j 

men  whose  signatures  are  below)  : 
To    the    Southside    Virginia    News    and    the 
Public: 

We  write  at  a  time  when  all  Americans 
&re  or  should  be  striving,  by  the  utmost  indi- 
vidual and  cooperative  effort,  to  preserve  our 
democratic  way  of  life  and  prevent  our  be- 
coming slaves  to  enemies  who  would  Impoae 
on  us,  and  on  the  whole  world,  a  kind  of 
rule  that  Is  abhorrent  and  shuddersome  to 
think  about.  Not  only  the  tremendous  brute 
force  but  the  xinscrupulous  craftiness  of  those 
enemies  makes  them  dangerous  and  hard  to 
combat. 

In  the  recent  years  we  In  America  pursued 
peaceftil  ways.  With  otir  great  material,  in- 
tellectual, and  spiritual  resources,  we  difTused 
learning,   developed    the    arts   and    ^ <n  •. 
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created     conveniences    and     lux^.; 
beautiful  homes,  conquered 
some    ( though  doubtless  Insuffici 
ure   extended   cur    sympathy   and 
those  who  were  defective  In  body 
handicapped   by  circumstance.     S 
we  d'.d  nor  prepare  for  war;  we  di 
war:    indeed,   we  believed    that  ftjr 
would  be  no  war 

But  in  seme  other  places,  leaded 
stirred  in  their  people  the  lust  c 
holding   out  to   them   the  promi 
riches  to  be  gained  by  war      " 
all   a   huge  toll  of  money,  goods, 
and    ruthless   with   objectors,   the 
enormous  armies  and  armament.  ±\ 
of  their  pledged  wcid.  and  set  ci 
Inate  the  world  by  f(  rce 

Other  nations  were  caught  i 
Dtsa.-ter  followed— greater  disaste 
In  history:  disaster  so  great  that 
(much  less  its  ultimate  conseq 
not  be  comprehended  by  the  hii 
It  obviously  will  be  still  greater 
designs  of  the  dictators  prev; 
thwarted 

The  disaster  now  has  come  to 
overwhelm  us.  as  it  has  so  man 
tlons.  unless  we  make  greater  efTc 
sacrifices  than  w**  have  made  be 

For  this  effort  and  these  sacri 
not  only  money — not  only  soldlen 
planes,  tanks,  and  guns — we  need 
win  and  strength  of  spirit  to  ma 
effective 

What    Is   at    stake   should    give 

stake    are    our    freedom    and    al 
entails.     Our  political  freedom — 

rights   stated   in    our  Ccnstituti 

relig:'us  freedom— the  privilege 

Ing  Cod  in  the  way  we  desire 
Both  will  be  lost  11  we  lose  this 
Strength  of  spirit,  obviously.  Is 

needed    now — a    spirit    tha     wil 

leaders   able   and    unselfish:    tha 

our  fighting  men  efficient  and 

in  victory  or   if    they  should   fa 

make  all  citizens  w-Uing  and 

and  sacrifice,  wherever  they  may 

ever  distance  they  may  be  frcin 

line,  however  great  their  individ 

loss:   the  spirit  that  endureth  a 

•    laudable,    desirable    end.    and 

conquered. 

Without   that  spirit  we  may 

without  it  we  probably  shall  lose. 
Partly  we  have  that  spirit  no 

It   fuliy      It   cannot    be    engende 

or  vengefulness  or  avarice.     It  ca 

to  thost   who.  in  war.  and   in 

life,   are   sincere   In    purpose:    w 

wartime,  believe  in   Justice  and 

know  that  civiliz>ition  (the  slow 

ful  nsr  of  people  from  beastial 

hord )   has  developed  on  God-gi 

with  God  s  help;  wl.o  know  tha 

was   founded   on   thase  pnncipl 

God's  help  has  ever  been  ava 

who  trlrd   to  improve  our  Nati 

selves,    on    God's    pattern;    who 

when  the  need  is  greatest,  for 

lor  a  man.  that  help  is  abundant, 

U  It  Is  truly  sought 

Let  us  seek  It  mo-e  earnestly 

All  of  us. 

Anyone  can  hear  God's  word  ai 

one  hears  it  plainest  in  the  quie 

Bion  of  a  place  of  worship  and  \ 

similarly  seeking.     Because  this 

Join  in  urging  all  w*io  read  this 

In  some  place  of  worship  this  w 

week   and.    in   prayer,   to   find 

cf  spirit  for  the  ordeal  that  hai 

"Seek  and  ye  shah  find." 

Finding  spiritual  streng^l.    a      v  u  be  better 

able    to   serve   anywhere    ::.  :      *    war, 

and  to  keep  en  5?rv!ng  des-,  ■     -     -     >  r;    dis- 

courageme:.-    v.:    ^:  b- •  ■   .-   ji  ;'>ired.  also. 
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for  the  tasks  that  will  follow  after— the  job 
of  rebuilding  a  wor!'-  that  man  has  devastated, 
and  the  bigger  and  more  important  Job  of 
restoring  and  improving  cur  democracy,  and 
of  establishing,  here  and  everywhere,  a  way 
of  life  that  will  be  Just  and  beautiful  and 
secure,  in  accord  with  God's  principles  Those 
principles  which  however  much  we  may  have 
ne-'lected  them  ourselves,  we  all  know  are 
right. 

From  new  en  let  us  all  work  and  fight  with 
greater  might  ann  better  spirit  and  nobler 
purp-^  =e  and  firmer  faith,  and  pray  earnestly 
for  strength  tc  meet  and  handle  whatever 
lies  before   as 

T.  T  Atkinson  (high-school  principal), 
H    Barre    Batte    (merchant) .  Vlr- 
pinlus    Baugh    (salesman).    R.    E. 
Baxter    ( .-nerchant) .  B    F    Bedwtll 
(ccunty  agent   and  defense  direc- 
tor). WilJurd  Boisseau  (merchant), 
Ivan      Butterwcrth      (high-school 
principal)         Karl        Butterworth 
(banker)       W       B       Butterworth 
(farmer).   Albert   Carr    (telephone 
executive  I.     Ernest     Doyle     (mer- 
chant)    G     S.    Fultz    (physician), 
Morton    G     Goode    (attorney    and 
senator)        Milton      I       Hargrave 
(county  derk).  G   F   Holt  (manu- 
l.icTurer)    James  E    Jordan   (mer- 
chant), Chas.   L    Knott    (banker), 
O    P    Lanipkm    (county  police  of- 
ficer)   R    E    Lewis  (busines.-man), 
D  C  Ma>ec  (physician),  G  V   Nel- 
son (agricultural  instructor).  T,  M, 
Netherland     (member,     board     eft 
tuperviscr*)    R   M.  Ritchie   (farm- 
er).   O     M     Scarborough    (ccunty 
treasure/ ,.  W   A   Scarborough  (su- 
perinton^lcnt  of  schools),  Chas   W. 
Sedlvy    (farmer).   H     L.   Simmons 
I  motor-court    manager),    Franklin 
Smith    (tiorifit).   A    R.   Springston 
(merchant),     W      Potter     Sterne 
(commonwealth's  attorney),  Jeter 
B     Th-m;is    (rural    mail    carrier). 
Marshall  C.  Tucker  (farmer) .  H.  M. 
Wilkinson     (rural     mail     carrier), 
G.  H.  Winn    (flour   miller).  F.   W, 
Young     (farmer)      Hardy    Zehmer 
(motor-court     proprietor).     Rich- 
mond T.  Zehmer  (merchant). 
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REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  D.SCOTT,  JK. 

OF    PENNSYLV.^NI,^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1942 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  enemy 
bombs  will  not  ring  the  Liberty  Bell.  The 
sacreij  symbol  of  the  freedom  for  which 
we  fight  has  been  assure(i  of  protection. 

Philadelphia's  venerable  Insurance  Co. 
of  North  America  has  made  a  gift  to  the 
Nation  of  an  underground,  fireproof,  and 
bombproof  vault  to  protect  the  Liberty 
Bell  from  air  raids  or  other  dangers  to 
its  safety. 

The  vault  will  be  built  under  the 
present  familiar  location  of  the  Bell  in 
Independence  Hall,  beneath  the  historic 
tower  from  which  it  proclaimed  "liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  and  unto  all 
the  inhabitants   thereof." 


On  February  26.  1942,  I  made  some 
remarks  in  this  chamber  concerrdng  the 
part  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  playing 
in  protecting  its  historic  shrines  against 
damage  by  enemy  air  raids.  At  that 
time  I  spoke  of  the  splendid  woik  being 
done  in  this  direction  by  various  com- 
mittees representing  historic  and  pa- 
triotic organizations  and  by  civic-minded 
individuals  cooperating  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Council  of  Defense. 

Naturally,  when  we  refer  to  historic 
relics  in  Philadelphia,  our  thouglits  turn 
immediately  to  that  revered  symbol  of 
freedom,    America's    own    Liber:y    Bell, 
which    remains    today    as    the    noblest 
monument  to  free  government  on  earth. 
This  historic  bell,  located  in  Independ- 
ence Hall,  where,  in  1776,  it  proclaimed 
"liberty  throughout   all   the  land,  unto 
all   the  inhabitants  thereof,"  is  a  rich 
heritage  left  to  Americans  sacredly  to 
safeguard.     Its  preservation  is  important 
to  every  American  who   glories   in  the 
great  pageant  of  history  which  nas  dis- 
tinguished our  Nation  since  its  founding. 
Right  now.  we  are  engaged  in  a  major 
war  to  preserve  our  American  freedom. 
Preservation  of  our  national  relics  is  es- 
sential.    Modern  warfare,  as   practiced 
by  ruthless  'iggressors.  is  no  respecter  of 
things  historic.    Witness  the  outrageous 
destruction    in    Europe    of    the    sacred 
things  on  which  our  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion are  based.    Therefore,  there  is  im- 
mediate necessity  properly  to  protect  this 
most  sacred  of  all  lelics  of  our  Nation's 
early  struggle  for  freedom. 

This  protection,  I  am  now  pivileged 
to  report,  has  been  definitely  assuied. 
The  problem  has  been  met  in  a  jiractical 
way  by  the  patriotic  contribution,  as  a 
gift  to  the  entire  Nation,  of  an  under- 
ground, fireproof,  and  bombprcof  vault 
to  protect  our  sacred  Liberty  Bell  from 
air-raid  dangers,  explosions,  fires,  or  any 
other  emergency  in  wartime  and  in 
peacetime. 

This  gift  was  presented  tc  Mayor 
Bernard  Samuel,  of  Philadelphiii.  as  the 
Nation's  custodian  of  Independence  Hall 
and  the  Liberty  Bell,  by  the  Insurance 
Co.  of  North  'imerica  in  commemoration 
of  the  company's  ont  hundred  ant'  fiftieth 
anniversary  as  America's  oldest  fire-  and 
maiine-insurance  company.  The  North 
America,  having  been  founded  in  the 
Declaration  chamber  in  Independence 
Hall  during  the  first  term  of  George 
Washington  as  first  President  of  the 
United  States  and  only  16  yeers  after 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, has  a  deep  patriotic  interest 
in  the  preseryation  of  our  gloriou§  Lib- 
erty Bell  and  other  historic  relici  now 
housed  in  the  venerable  group  of  build- 
ings in  Independence  Square. 

Plans  for  the  shelter  have  been  pre- 
pared by  George  Wharton  Pepper,  archi- 
tect in  cooperation  with  Thomas  Pym 
Cope,  chairman  of  the  committei?  for  the 
preservation  of  historic  relics  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  The 
vault  will  be  built  under  the  present 
resting  place  of  the  Liberty  Bell  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  facing  the  south  side  of 
Independence  Square,  and  directly  be- 
neath the  historic  tower  in  which  it  was 
hung  originally  in  1753. 
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The  Liberty  Bell  and  its  original  bicick 
walnut  frame  and  standard  will  rest  on  a 
platform  elevator,  raised  to  floor  level. 
In  the  event  of  an  air-raid  warning,  fire 
cr  any  other  hazard,  the  platform  and 
bell  can  be  lowered  quickly  into  the 
ground  Armoi  plate  and  concrete  doors 
cover  the  opening  as  the  bell  descends, 
tc  protect  the  top  of  the  vault  against 
bomb  hits.  The  underground  shelter  will 
be  encased  in  armor  plate  and  concrete 
and  will  be  so  built  that  after  the  danger 
shall  have  passed,  the  platform  can  rise 
again  slowly  to  the  surface,  lifting  the 
bell  back  to  its  original  site,  as  the  armor 
plate  and  concrete  doors  covering  the 
top  slide  back  into  the  vault. 

The  plans  were  presented  originally  to 
Mayor  Samuel  by  John  A  D  -rand,  pres- 
ident of  the  Insurance  c  :npany  of 
North  America.  In  accepting  the  North 
America's  gift,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
City  Council  of  Philadelphia,  the  mayor 
said: 

This  Is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion's war  effort  It  solves  In  a  safe  and 
practical  way.  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  the  Liberty  Bell  In  case  of  air  raids  or 
any  other  emergei.cy.  Protection  of  the  bell 
Is  a  vital  concern  to  every  loyal  American, 
not  only  In  wartime  but  in  peacetime  as  well. 
I  thank  the  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
ana  the  Nation,  for  its  splendid  patriotic 
spirit. 

City  council  gave  its  unanimous  ap- 
proval to  the  mayor's  acceptance  of  the 
North  America's  offer  In  a  resolution 
which ^'alled  for  the  creation  of  a  special 
joint  board  to  supervise  construction  of 
the  Liberty  Beh  shelter. 

Representing  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
on  this  board  are  Mayor  Samuel,  chair- 
man; Director  Neeson,  department  of 
public  works;  Walter  Antrim,  director  of 
department  of  city  architecture:  City 
Solicitor  Fi'ancis  F  Burch;  Chief  Howard 
W.  Murphey.  bureau  of  city  property,  and 
Chief  Thomas  Buckley,  department  of 
engineering,  surveys  and  zoning. 

Representing  the  Insurance  Co.  of 
North  America  on  the  joint  board  are 
Benjamin  Ru.'^h,  chairman;  Edward  Hop- 
kinson,  Jr.,  Drexel  L  Co.;  P.  C.  Staples, 
president,  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of 
Pennsylvania;  Horace  P.  Liversidge.  pres- 
ident, Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  and  John 
A.  Diemand.  president,  Insurance  Co.  of 
North  America. 

Boiled  down  to  essentials,  the  history 
of  the  historic  Liberty  Bell  is  this:  The 
Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
sent  to  England  for  a  bell  for  the  new 
State  House  in  Philadelphia.  Isaac  Nor- 
ris,  chairman  of  the  superintendents,  sent 
the  order,  directed  the  lettering,  which 
was  to  be: 

Proclaim  liberty  through  all  the  land  to 
ail  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

And  below  this: 

By  order  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  State  House  In  the  city 
of  PhUadelphia,   1752. 

When  the  bell  arrived  and  was  being 
tested  for  sound  it  cracked.  Another 
bell  was  ordered  from  England,  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  original  bell 


would  be  sent  back  for  salvage.    But  it 
wasn't. 

Two  American  workmen,  John  Pass  and 
Charles  Stow.  Jr..  melted  and  remolde<l 
the  original  bell,  but  was  "teizid"  by  their 
fellows  because  of  the  sound  of  the  bell. 
It  was  said  they  had  added  too  much 
copper.  So  they  melted  it  again  and  casi: 
it.  They  noted  the  year  as  1753  instead 
of  1752.  and  they  substituted  their  own 
names  for  those  of  the  English  bell 
founders. 

Neither  this  bell  nor  the  second  bell 
which  came  over  from  England  wa.s 
wholly  satisfactory,  but  the  American- 
cast  bell  suffered  little  by  comparison  and 
was  placed  in  the  steeple  of  the  state- 
house.  The  second  bell,  after  serving  for 
a  time  as  a  statehouse  clock,  was  given  to 
a  Philadelphia  church  in  18i;8  and  was 
destroyed  by  fire  May  8.  1844.  leaving  tin? 
Liberty  Bell  in  sole  possession  ol  all 
honors. 

Only  once  since  the  revered  Liberty 
Bell  was  first  hung  in  Independence  Hall 
in  1753  was  it  ever  removed  from  the 
building  to  safeguard  it  during  wartimes. 
That  was  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
on  September  18.  1777,  when  the  British 
Army  was  about  to  occupy  Philadelphia. 
The  Liberty  Bell  was  removed  from  the; 
statehouse  and  conveyed  with  the  heavj' 
baggage  of  the  American  Army  in  a  sup- 
ply train  of  700  wagons,  guarded  by  200 
Cavalry  mounted  troops,  to  Allentown, 
Pa.,  where  it  was  hidden  in  Zinn's  Church 
until  June  27,  1778,  when  it  was  returned 
to  Philadelphia  and  rehung  in  the  tower 
of  Independence  Hall. 

I  feel  that  no  amount  of  sympathy  or 
explanation  ever  could  compensate  the 
American  people  for  any  damage  to  this 
outstanding  symbol  of  American  freedom 
and  liberty.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  the  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 
has  earned  the  gratitude  of  ali  American:; 
for  this  splendid,  patriotic  contribution 
to  the  protection  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
historic  shrine — our  own  Liberty  Bell. 
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REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKiN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEl^TTATIYES 

Thursday.  April  23,  1942 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Missis-sippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  apparent  that  the  fifth 
columnists  of  the  power  trust  are  using 
every  means  at  their  disposal  to  try  to 
destroy  the  power  program  of  this  ad- 
ministration, which  up  to  date  has  to  it.s 
credit  the  greatest  economic  accomplish- 
ments in  the  history  of  this  Republic. 

These  facts  were  brought  out  the  other 
day  in  the  address  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Ellis!  when  he  showed 
that  one  man  on  the  Federal  pay  roll 
who  is  also  mixed  up  with  a  certain  large 
holding  company,  had  been  attempting 
to  undermine  and  destroy  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 


We  have  had  these  same  attacks  on 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  We 
have  seen  these  same  influences  attempt 
to  block  the  administration's  effort  to 
develop  the  water  power  of  the  White 
River,  the  St.  LawTence  River,  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  and  every  other  river  In 
this  country  in  which  there  is  an  appr 
ciable  amount  of  undeveloped  w 
power. 

We  have  seen  these  same  elements, 
aided  and  abetted  by  a  few  jealous  indi- 
viduals in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
striving  to  destroy  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration — an  agency  that 
has  done  more  for  the  farmers  of  this 
country  in  the  last  7  years  than  any 
other  agency  of  this  Governmrnt  has 
done  for  them  in  a  generation.  The 
farmers  of  the  Nation  know  this,  and 
they  will  see  to  it  that  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  is  not  de- 
stroyed. Tliey  are  not  going  to  permit 
these  selfish  interests  to  block  our  rural 
electrification  program  until  we  electrify 
every  farm  home  in  America  at  rates  the 
farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 

These  adverse  influences  are  being 
supported  by  a  certain  element  of  the 
pre.ss  that  seems  to  be  moi^e  interested 
in  the  incomes  of  the  power  interests 
than  they  are  in  the  rates  the  power  con- 
sumers have  to  pay,  or  In  the  farmers 
getting  any  electricity  at  all. 

The  following  newspaper  article  dem- 
onstrates my  point: 

AbMINISTRATOR  SLATTEKT  SCOSIS  POST  FOB  EDITO- 
KIIL  MI5REPKESENTINC  RtHlAL  ELECTBinCATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

Writing  from  St  Louis  and  declaring  that 
the  Post's  March  29  editorial  denouncing  the 
Rural  EHectrlficrtion  Administration  was 
"filled  with  glaring  inaccuracies  and  gross 
distortions."  Admlnlstrrtor  Slattery  writes: 
"In  every  section  of  the  country  in  which 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  cooper- 
atives have  launched  new  lines  since  the 
start  of  the  national  defense  program  the 
power  needs  of  war  establishments  have 
grown  until  a  serJ*  us  shortage  is  already 
threatened.  Your  editorial  writer,  however, 
still  seeks  to  discredit  the  Rural  Ecctriflca- 
tion  Administration  with  the  exploded  false- 
hood that  lines  being  built  to  serve  vital  war 
industries  'duplicate  existing  facilities  '  On 
March  29  you  wrote.  'Only  now.  nearly  4 
months  after  Pearl  Harbor,  has  tb*«  govern- 
mental enterpris  -Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration^— been  brought  into  line  '  The 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  was 
most  emphatically  In  line  with  the  defense 
program  for  many  months  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Its  field  engineers,  directors  of  Rural 
Elect'-iflcatlon  Administration  cooperatives, 
and  engineering  firms  employed  by  the  coop- 
eratives had  constantly  at  their  fingertips  a 
wealth  of  detailed  Information  on  existing 
power  facilities  and  probable  power  needs  for 
defense  uses  In  numerous  cases  Runil  Elec- 
triiication  Admlni.'^tratlon  engineers  were 
able  to  give  Army  and  Navy  engineers  and 
private  manufacturers  Invaluable  assistance 
In  arranging  for  adf^uate  power  service  for 
landing  fields,  training  camps,  and  indus- 
tries.    This  is  the  record: 

"During  the  noonth  of  March,  Rural  £lec- 
trlflcatlon  Admini-tratlon  cooperatives  had 
23  applications  for  connecllor  by  establish- 
ments requiring  15  kilowatts  of  transformer 
capacity  or  above.  Among  the  applicants 
were  a  lead  and  zinc  mine,  ordnance  plant, 
bullet  factory,  shell -case  factory,  bomber- 
training  field.  Army  camp.  Coast  Guard  sta- 
tion, emergency  landing  field,  filtration  plant 
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for   Army  camp  water  supply 
housing    units.     Otner    applican 
Irrigation  projec*,  hatchery,  coal 
mine,  sugar  refinery,  feed  mill 
The  entire  list  mcht  readily 
service  establishments      That  Is 
consumers  served   by   virtually   a 
structlon   launched   by   Rural 
Administration  cooperatives  in  t 
While  the  private  utilities  were 
Ing  that  'existing  facilities'  were 
the     Rural     Electrl.'ication     Adiji 
cooperatives   were    talcing   steps 
genuinely  adequate  pover  supply 
def'^nse  establishments. 

"The  Rural   Electrification  Ad 
lines  which  your  editorial  write 
foes  of  the  Rural  Eectrlftcat'on 
tion   selected    for   particular 
alreacy  been  apprised  by  the  aj 
have  the   responsibility    of  assur 
quate  power  supply  for  war  Irdi 
vestigation    has    established    th( 
'existing  facilities   which  the  pr; 
claimed    were    'aaequate     to    se 
needs  existed  only  on  pnper  and 
of   the   utilities    for   war   contratjt 
territory   developed   bv    Rural 
Admial-tratlon  ctjoperatives      No 
triflcation     Administration 
attempted  to  go  out  of  Its  own 
a  defense  contract — territory  whi 
ac'equf  te    electric    ..ervlce    before 
Electrification    Administration 
Since  issuance  of  the  War 
order,  which  you  gleefully   hnil 
down'  on  the  Rural  Electriflcati 
tration — an  orde-  which  merely 
individual  priorities  be  obtained 
F'ectriflcation    Administration 
projects — the     War     Production 
Issued    new    orders    granting 
materials  for  completion  of  34 
triflcation    Admt.Ustration    pro 
fact  alone  shoi'lci  be  answer 
charge  that  the  Rural  Fectrifica; 
Istr.ition  has  not  teen  'in  line 
prc'gram       It  is  easy  fo.   ind.v 
nlsts.  or  editorial  writers  whose 
not   affect   our   Nations    future 
They   will   not   be  held   acooun 
Judgment  of  history      But,  all 
crowd  on  the  sidelines  of  war 
ribly.   m    the    hope    that   a   m 
chosen  leaders  may  place  them 
trate  democracy." 

I  want  to  repeat  that  the 
doing  more  for  the  farmers  of 
than  all  other  agencies 
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as  I.  and  other  members  of 
power  bloc  have  done,  this 
today  be  covered  by  a  verita 
of  rural  F>ower  lines. 

The  farmers  are  going  to 
this  year  and  every  other  e 
from  now  on     They  are  poinf 
know  who  their  friends  art 
need    not   th'nk    they   can 
farmer  of  today  by  merely 
word  of  promise  to  his  ear 
it  to  his  hope.    By  your  w 
know  you 

The  farmers  are  not  the  on 
are  demanding  electricity  ai 
rates.    The  people  in  the  tow 
throughout  the  country  are 
charges  that  amount  in  the 
around  Sl.000.000  000  a  year 
also  crying  foi  relief.    Th-^v 
want  to  know  why  thei:  i; 
and  Senators  have  not  slcu; 
lief.     They   are   not    interes 
Power  Trust  lobby  that  has 
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Washington  and  is  now  trying  to  drape 
itself  in  the  American  flag  and  shout 
"patriotism"  while  carrying  on  its  vicious 
practices.  That  is  old  stuff  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  saw  that  during  the 
other  war.  They  want  some  real  patriot- 
Ism  manifested,  such  as  will  give  them  re- 
lief from  the.se  exorbitant  overcharges 
and  enable  them  to  enjoy  an  abundant 
use  of  one  of  God's  richest  gifts  to  man- 
kind, the  electric  energy  of  the  Nation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CAPLT   CIRT:> 

I   F     .VE-T, '..-K..\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  28.  1942 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  unusual  success  of 
the  newsboys  in  sellins  War  St-^mps  and 
Bonds  in  Hastings.  Nebr.  These  boys  are 
carriers  for  the  Hastings  Daily  Tribune, 
the  newspaper  that  won  the  National 
Editorial  Association  award  in  1940  as 
America's  outstanding  small  city  daily 
n3wspaper.  The  population  of  Hastings 
as  shown  by  the  last  census  is  15  145. 
This  city,  like  many  many  others,  has 
had  its  ups  and  downs.  For  a  long  period 
of  time  in  this  territory  there  were  no 
agricultural  crops  raised  at  all. 

The  success  of  these  newsboys  speaks 
well  for  the  people  of  Hastings  and  for 
the  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  thorough 
work  of  the  boys  who  sold  the  stamps 
and  bonds  I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks 
by  inc'ud  ng  an  article  from  the  Hastings 
Daily  Tribune  for  April  22   1942: 

TRIBUNE    CARRIER    BOYS    SELL    DEFENSE    STAMPS. 
BONDS.   TOTAL   OF    S33.695 

Sale  of  Defense  stamps  and  bonds  in  Hast- 
ings by  Daily  Tribune  carrier  boys  has  reached 
a  total  of  $33,695,  the  circulation  department 
announced  today 

For  the  29  boys,  the  average  sales  total 
$1.16190  worth  of  stamps  and  bonds  Don 
Sharp  leads  the  pack  with  sales  of  $2  948. 
Frank  Boyd  with  sales  of  $2  052  30.  is  seccyid. 
and  Eton  Loudon  is  third  with  $1,773  30 

The  Dally  Tribune  earners  were  the  first  In 
Nebraska  to  launch  the  sale  of  Defense  stamps 
to  readers  of  the  papers.  It  is  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  effort,  providing  no  added 
compensation,  merely  making  it  easier  for 
families  on  their  routes  to  purchase  stamps. 

The  carrier  boys  and  value  of  stamps  sold 
follow:  Ronald  Walburn.  $I.0S2  10;  Jack  Tag- 
gan.  $1.152  50:  Mac  Haynes,  $1.165  70;  Tom 
Jones.  $810;  Bill  McClelland.  $1.09330:  Merl 
Rtggs.  $1.033  30:  Bob  Tripp.  $1.010  70;  Bill 
Morrison.  $938  30:  Bob  Daum.  $943  20:  Wayne 
Hestrom.  $955  80;  Dale  Deffenbaugh.  $1,040  80; 
Hugh  Harlan.  Jr  .  $1,105  80;  Kenneth  Kimball, 
$979  70;  Bob  Lyon.  $1.298  50;  John  Moschel, 
$962  80;  Milton  Whitcomb.  $1.118  30-  Junior 
Summers.  $878.10:  Dale  Samuolson.  $1,541  10; 
Don  Cottingham.  $918  30;  Wayne  Bencken. 
$1,024:  Mel  Smith.  $970  30;  Bob  Hansen. 
$920  20;  Don  Wolf.  $964  30:  Harold  Dooley. 
$1.038  30;  Bob  Fischer.  $1.089  60;  and  Stuart 
Cook.  *93830 

Loudon  and  Lyon  lead  in  the  percentage  of 
subscribers  who  have  become  stamp  cus- 
tomers. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

fiON  H.ARRY  FLOOD  BYPD 

OF  viRC : :     * 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  28  y legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  30),  1942 

Mr  BYRD  Mr  President,!  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  very  able  speech  made 
by  the  Honorable  Jonn  W  Hanes.  former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  before 
the  American  Society  of  Newspapt  r  Edi- 
tors in  New  York  on  April  17 

Th^^e  being  no  objection,  the  rddress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows" 

1  have  accepted  this  assignment,  because  1 
think  it  Is  a  rare  privilege  to  appear  before 
this  distinguished  body  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans now  doing  such  a  valiant  Job  trying  to 
keep  this  country  on  the  right  track 

I  do  not  come  before  you  either  as  an 
economist  or  as  a  tax  expert  I  am  a  plain 
buslnessma  »  who  has  had  a  rare  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  his  interest  in  govern- 
ment, and  it  Is  a  continuation  of  that  in- 
te'-est  in  its  problems  that  prompts  me  to 
come  here  today. 

I  think  we  are  In  a  tragic  period  One 
war  should  be  enough  to  satisfy  anjone  1 
think  we  should  proceed  with  the  business 
of  fighting  th  Japs  and  Germans,  aad  stop 
fighting  amongst  ourselves 

I  think  it  is  disgraceful  the  way  we  are 
abusing  each  other — labor.  Industry,  govern- 
ment— each  pointing:  the  finder  at  the  other, 
saying,  "Its  your  fault."  Whose  fault  it  is 
I  consider  last  years  bird  nest  We  have  a 
Job  to  do  Let's  go  forward  and  stop  look- 
ing backward 

Symptomatic  of  this  disease  called  pass- 
ing the  buck  is  the  attack  on  Jesse  Jones 
being  fostered  by  a  certain  group  trying  to 
blame  him  for  the  rubber  shortage.  What 
a  dastardly  crime 

Here  Is  a  public  servant  who  for  10  years. 
In  the  face  of  terrific  odds,  has  loaned  bil- 
lions of  your  money  with  a  consc:entioU9 
devotion  to  duty  never  surpassed  in  our  his- 
tory He  has  enjoyed  the  confidtnce  of 
Congress  and  of  our  people.  He  Is  ro  more 
responsible  for  the  rubber  shortage  than  you 
or  I 

I  call  upon  you  as  fair-minded  Americans  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  in  his  defense. 

But  I  came  here  to  talk  taxes 

When  anyone  mentions  taxation  we  are 
Inclined  to  throw  our  hands  up  and  call  for 
an  attorney.  But  I  am  going  to  try  o  show 
you  that  this  subject  is  not  such  a  compli- 
cated one.     It  requires  three  things: 

(1)  Arithmetic 

(2)  A  little  common  sense. 
(3t    A  lot  of  honesty 

We  will  all  agree  that  our  first  problem  is 
to  win  this  war;  beyond  this  a  secondiiry  con- 
sideration, but  of  extreme  importanct,  is  the 
task  of  surviving  the  peace. 

Accordingly  any  measure  before  the  Con- 
gress should  be  viewed  In  the  light  of  these 
two  considerations 

Recommendations  recently  made  by  Secre- 
tary Morgenihau  for  new  taxes  cry  out  for 
the  most  careful  scrutiny 

Now.  In  order  to  simplify  the  problem  be- 
fore us.  let  me  point  out  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  only  five  source.'  of  revenue. 

From  these  sources  at  their  highest  peace- 
time yield,  in  1938.  we  collected  $6,242,000,000. 
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since  that  time  we  have  passed  successively 
from  a  peacetime  economy  tc  a  defense  econ- 
omy—to a  war  economy — and  the  yield  from 
these  same  sources  for  this  year  will  amount 
to  about  $18.000  000.000 

What    are    theoc    sources?     In    1938    they 

were: 

Millions 

(1)  Customs 359 

(2)  Estate  and  gift 417 

(3)  Personal  Income 1.300 

(4)  Corporate  Income 1.400 

(5)  Excise   taxes 2.023 


Total  --- -- 5.499 

Social  security - 743 


Total - 6.  242 

From  last  year's  taxes  we  will  receive  about 
the  same  from  cuctoms  and  the  estate  and 
gift  taxes,  but  from  corporations  and  the 
same  group  of  individuals  we  will  collect  over 
$11,000,000,000.  and  from  the  excises  about 
three  and  five-tenths  billion  dollars,  and  from 
social  security,  or  pay-roll  taxes,  about  one 
and  five-tenths  billion  dollars. 

In  other  words  the  great  increase  has  come 
from  corporations  and  individuals. 

Now.  let's  carry  these  two  sources  to  their 
absolute  limit.  Suppose  you  take  all  the 
income  of  nil  the  people  in  the  United  States 
over  SIO.OOO  per  year.  You  would  get  $3.- 
OCO.000,000. 

Then  take  all  the  net  income  of  all  the 
530.000  corporations  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  1941  flgtires  you  would  get  $13,000.- 
000.000. 

That  totals  $16,000,000,000.  and  you  have 
surely  confiscated  the  big  source  of  revenue. 

That  brings  me  to  the  inescapable  conclu- 
sion that  we  must  find  new  sources. 

There  are  two  possibilities,  and  before  we 
are  through  I  think  we  must  come  to  both 
of  them: 

( 1 )  Graduated  sales  tax. 

(2)  Wipe  out  the  personal  exemptions. 
Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  proposals 

made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(1)  He  recommends  that  the  corporation 
normal  and  surtax  be  Increased  to  55  percent, 
and  that  the  excess-profits  tax  be  increased 
by  15  percent  in  each  bracket,  making  a 
maximum  excess-profits  tax  of  70  percent. 
Fiom  these  sources  he  contemplates  raising 
$3.000.0CO.OOO. 

(2)  He  proposes  to  raise  $3,000,000,000  more 
from  the  personal  Income  taxes,  without 
lowering  the  exemptions. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $300,000,000  In  the 
estate  and  gift  taxes. 

(4>  An  Increase  of  $1,500,000,000  from  the 
excise  taxes. 

He  also  suggested  the  removal  of  certain 
Items  which  he  called  "special  privileges." 
They  are: 

( 1 )  Tax-exempt  securities — those  outstand- 
ing as  well  as  future  issues. 

(2)  Percentage  depletion. 

(3)  Mandatory  Joint  returns. 

(4)  Treatment   of  capital  gains. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  time  for  any  of 
us  to  complain  about  high  taxes,  or  the  rate 
of  taxation  upon  corporations  or  individuals. 
Whatever  this  war  is  going  to  cost  we  are 
willing  to  pay.  Further,  when  we  arc  call- 
ing upon  the  fiower  of  our  youth  for  the 
extreme  sacrifice,  any  suggestion  of  our  un- 
willingness to  bear  the  monetary  burden  Is 
unthinkable. 

Therefore  I  maintain  that  American  In- 
dustry should  only  concern  Itself  with  the 
method  of  imposing  the  high  burden  and 
not  in  the  amount  collected.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
and  those  charged  with  drawing  this  tax  bill 
to  be  absolutely  certain  that  through  the 
Incidence  of  the  taxes  they  will  do  nothing 
to  Impair  the  continuity  of  ■ '  <"  .steady  flow 
of  funds  into  the  United  Sta'.es  Treasury. 
It  Is  not  the  maximum  collection  of  funds 
at  any  given  moment  that  Is  important.  On 
the  contrary.  It  is  the  continuity  of  the  mu.x.- 


mum  flow  over  a  period  of  years   that  will 
count. 

The  keynote  to  this  approach  has  already 
been  sounded  by  tlie  Honorable  P.obert  L. 
DouGHTON.  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Represoutaiives, 
when  he  said  recently.  "We  must  preserve  our 
cherished  basic  principles  and  warm  the 
hearts  of  cur  men  who  fight  by  keeping  tlie 
home  fires  burning  to  the  end  that  they  will 
have  something  to  come  back  to  after  the  war 
is  wen  and  over.  The  right  of  a  democratic 
people  to  live  and  move  and  have  their  tieing 
in  a  free  world."  ] 

What  Chairman  Doughton  is  saying  to  the 
American  people  here  is.  In  effect,  that  the 
responsibility  Is  upon  us  to  so  frame  the  tax 
laws  that  we  will  strengthen,  and  not  weaken, 
the  great  industrial  backbone  of  the  Nation, 
.so  that  when  the  war  Is  over  these  men  will 
find  Jobs  awaiting  them  in  American  indus- 
try, having  converted  itself  to  its  normal 
peacetime  pursuits. 

I  think  there  is  one  most  vital  matter 
which,  if  properly  handled  In  this  tax  bill, 
will  bring  about  the  result  desired  by  Chair- 
man DotJGHTON  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. 
If  I  were  called  upon  to  point  out  Just  one 
feature  of  the  tax  bill  which  would  do  mere 
to  bring  about  that  result  than  any  other 
thing,  it  would  be  this: 

You  and  I  knew  that  our  whole  economic 
system  is  founded  upon  credit.  Credit  in 
turn  is  founded  upon  character  and  capacity 
to  repay.  As  we  go  into  these  enormously 
increased  rates  upon  corporations,  the  ca- 
pacity to  repay  t)orrowed  money  is  materially 
decreased,  if  not  eliminated.  While  I  hive 
not  arrived  at  the  final  formula.  I  am  posi- 
tive that  some  relief  must  be  provided  in  this 
bill  for  corporations  now  in  debt,  or  fr  reed 
by  rising  prices  and  increased  inventories  to 
seek  credit  at  banks 

Suppose,  for  instance,  we  should  say  that 
25  percent  of  net  corporate  earnings  would 
be  tax  exempt,  provided  such  funds  were 
used  for  pajTnent  of  bank  debt,  trade  cred- 
itor debt,  or  bond  iiidcbtedness.  This  would 
provide  the  banks  with  a  real  incentive  to 
lend,  with  assurance  that  if  the  corporate 
earnings  were  maintained  their  bank  loans 
would  surely  be  paid.  More  important,  it 
would  provide  corporations  with  the  incentive 
to  repay  debt  to  the  maximvim  limit  of  the 
exemption. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  of  one  thing,  and 
that  is  that  when  this  war  is  over  we  are 
surely  going  to  have  an  enormous  public 
debt.  At  that  time  it  seems  to  me  so  clear  as 
to  permit  of  no  argtiment  that  we  shcu'd 
exert  every  effort  toward  having  the  mini- 
mum private  debt  hanging  over  the  eccncmic 
system. 

This  is  a  long-range  view,  but  bear  In  mind 
that  when  this  war  Is  over  the  private  enter- 
prise system,  if  It  Is  going  to  be  maintained, 
must  be  on  a  rock-bottom,  solid  foundation 
with  the  minimum  debt  overhanging  it.  or 
it  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  absorb  the  shock 
of  reconversion  to  its  peacetime  efforts. 

This.  I  feel.  Is  far  more  Important  than 
any  other  single  feature  of  the  oncoming  tax 
program,  and  if  it  is  not  handled  properly 
will  cause  a  most  serious  dislocation  in  cur 
whole  economic  picture. 
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Record,  I  include  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  A. 
Kavan.  secretary  treasurer  of  the  Kerri- 
hard  Co.  of  Red  Oak.  Iowa. 

I  have  done  everything  possible  to  as- 
sist this  very  reputable  company,  as  I 
have  others  in  an  effort  that  they  might 
be  awarded  a  war  contract  so  that  they 
may  continue  in  busine.ss.  but  to  date 
such  efforts  seem  almost  wholly  in  vain. 
Of  course.  Congress  has.  because  of  our 
war  effort,  delegated  most  of  its  power 
to  the  Pi-esident  and  he  in  turn  has  re- 
delegated   that   power   to  others   piece- 
meal to  the  end  that  Congress  is  now 
almost  completely  helpless  to  do  what 
many  citizens  of  this  Nation  are  asking 
them  to  do.  but  at  least  we  can  pass  a  bill 
to  give  relief  to  such  companies  as  the 
Kerrihard  Co.  and  thousands  of  other 
people  in  the  same  plight,  and  then  plead 
with  those  who  have  the  power  to  admin- 
ister the  law,  to  give  them  the  coasidcr- 
ation   which   they   so   sorely   need   and 
deserve.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  there  is  a 
person  in  my  district  who  is  not  ready 
and  willing  to  do  everything  necessary  to 
win  the  war,  but  let  us  not  let  these 
small  industries  and  businessmen  Suffer 
unnecessarily  if  it  can  safely  be  avoided 
for,  aftCi  all,  they  are  the  keystone  in  our 
business  structure. 

TiTE  Kerrihard  Co., 
Red   Oak.   lotca.   April   21.    1942. 
Hon    Ben  F.  Jensen 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  Jensen:  Thank  you,  Mr  Jensen. 
for  sending  tis  a  copy  of  the  bill  providing 
help  for  the  small  manufacturers,  I  read 
this  through  very  carefully  and  if  It  could 
be  put  into  effect  as  intended,  I  believe  It 
would  do  this  country  a  lot  of  good  Of 
course,  It  wsuld  have  to  be  put  into  effect 
immediately  to  help  out  small  concerns  like 
ourselves. 

Now  that  practically  everything  we  make 
is    "frozen,"     especially     the     furnaces    and 
heating   equipment,   we   are   practically   cut 
of   business.      Approximately    60    percent    of 
our   business   has   come   from   the   furnaces, 
and  you  might  know  how  this  is  going  to 
affect   us  from   now   on.     We   have   quite   a 
stock  of  furnaces  on  hand,  and  don't  know 
how  to  dispose  of  them,   since  this   "freez- 
ing '  lias  taken  effect.     Personally,  I  cannot 
figure  out  how  these  furnaces  that  we  have 
made   up   and   are   now    "frozen"   are   going 
to  help  conditions.     I  can  see  some  advan- 
tage in  keeping  us  from  making  any   more, 
but  the  materials  that  we  now  heve  tied  up 
in  these  furnaces  cannot  be  used   for  any- 
thing else.    I  have  worked  out  a  plan  of  my 
own  that  I  believe,  if  it  could  be  put  into 
effect  for  the  duration,  would  certainly  help 
to  win  the  war.  or  at  least  go  a  long  way  to 
improving  conditions  as  they  are;  but  I  don't 
expect  such  a  plan  would  be  acceptable  or  even 
be   recognized.     This   plan   concerns   chiefly 
the    small    manufacturers.     I    also    have    a 
plan  whereby  small  manufacturers  cculd  be 
put  on  a  war-production  basts  almost  over- 
night,  without  adding   any   greater   expense 
to  the  present  production  program.     I  have 
discussed  my  plans  with  several  small  manu- 
facturers, and  everyone  has  agreed  that  they 
are  sound  and  could  be  put  into  effect. 

I  believe,  as  the  things  are  now,  that  the 
small  manufacturers  are  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage. For  instance,  take  our  case  as  an 
example.  The  furnaces  we  now  have  are 
"frozen"  and  I  know  for  a  fact  that  if  the 
Government  needs  furnaces  they  won't  come 
to  us  for  them;  they  will  go  to  some  big  or- 
ganization and  get  their  furnaces,  and  we  will 
be  left  here  holding  the  sack. 

The  same  way  with  the  war  contracts.  We 
cannot  even  get  an  order  big  enough  to  pay 
for  itself,  and  wheu  we  do  '^r  i.a-c  '. .   ^^rii 
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out  QUI  own  problems    vihereqs  laree 
Eations  in  a  great  many  cases  have 
the    V  ;    Goverumenr     both    In 

and  -r     I  doni  believe  It  Is 

we  have  to  sacrifice  our  capital,  our 
and   cur   Investments    winch    mean 
much  to  us  as  the  icvestments  of  1 
ccrrs      Of  ccurse    I  realize  there  Is 
mu'h  'hat  can  be  done  abuut  th:^ 
Just   the  plain  fact*  as  we  are  facing 

DOW 

Now   that  they   have  started   to 
contracts    we  have  not  received  a  sli 
for  so  long  that  I  don't  even  knew  wha 
looks  ilke  anv  mere     I  have  tned  to  fi 
from  every  source  that  I  know  of  wh 
could  go  to  negotiate  a  contract    and 
have  had  no  rt5Ult     In  fact,  they  don 
answer  my  letter?  any  more      J  was  v. 
that  Dcnalo   Nelson  would  do  someth 
favor  of   the  small  ci>ncerns    but    I 
letter  here  written  to  me  from  one  of  t 
that  rtpresents  small  business  In  this 
the  cf  antry     This  mai    happened  to 
committee  of  small  business,  ai.d  I  am 
to  quote  from  the  letter  1  rece.ved  fr 
the  ether  day.    "Mr    Harrison  made  it 
tlcaxly  clear   that   Mr    Nelson   wants 
of  the  small  business,  which  we  already 
but    nated   to  be   told."     The   letter 
teirng    all    the    utiiT    stumbles    and 
that  are  la  the  wav  of  this  committee 
anythino;   done.     You   don't   know    he 
courngmg  jt  Is  to  us  to  see  cur  busine; 
our  investments  crumble  away  before 
eyes,  and  yet  the  weUare  of  the  entire 
is  at  stake  for  iack  ot  war  materials 
believe  we  can  mak"  mere  than  our 
the«e  miifria's  if  we  just  had  a  chanc  ■ 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  have  you 
us  is  to  find  oui   to  wLat  extent  the 
ing"  of  these  furnaces  is  really  going  tc 
us.     I   have  orders  for   three   furnaces 
now  but   will  not  «hip  th^m  because 
received   no   Infoimatlon   regarding 
law.  and  I  am  not  takirg  any  dances 
know  the  ru'es  and  rei^ulatlons .    If  y 
find  out  from  Washington  what  this  la 
SiSLs  of.  please  send  me  a  copy 

In  the  event  ihai  ycu  see  any  bngl 
anywhere  in  hopes  of  getting  any 
let  me  know  at  once,  as  cui   hopes 
getting  pretty  slim  of  staying  In  busine 
murh  longer 

Thanking   ycu  for   the  many   past 
we  are. 

Very  truly  yovirs. 

The  Kerrihard 
F  A   Kavan. 
S-'C' crwu-T  -a- 
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Mr.  ALLEN  of  lUinois.    Mr 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
Record.  I  include  the  following 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune 
27.  1942: 

CR.\NT   AND  THE  PXACI 

Today  Is   the  one  hundred  and  t. 
anniversary  cf  the  birth  of  Ulysses  S 
one  of  the  greatest  of  American  soldi 
eighteenth   President   cf   the   United 
Grant  was  so  preeminent  as  a  warnc  ■ 
few  of  us  ever  pause  to  consider  his 
the  peace      Yet  his  contributions  in 
the  SL-cticnal  cleavage  of  the  Civ 
so  great  that  they  are  still  reraec;; 
gratitude  in  the  Southern  States. 
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Grant  possessed  that  finest  of  all  attri- 
butes— magnanimity.  When  the  South  was 
exhausted  and  defeated  he  stood  between  its 
beaten  military  leaders  and  vindictive  men  In 
the  North  who  called  for  their  punishment. 
After  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  he  was  the 
only  man  with  the  power,  the  purpose,  and 
the  courage  to  defend  the  leaders  of  the  lost 
cause. 

Not  only  by  genius  in  arms  did  Grant  pre- 
serve the  Union  but  by  gicatness  of  spirit. 
All  present-day  Americans,  whether  of  the 
North  or  of  the  South,  are  indebted  to  him 
that  the  old  hatreds  died  out  so  socu  and  that 
the  Union  became  again  net  merely  a  ccnfed- 
eratien  of  States  held  together  by  words  and 
by  force  but  a  union  of  people  with  an  un- 
divided loyalty  and  purpose. 

Grants  services  in  the  cause  of  a  just  and 
la.sting  peace  need  to  be  remembered  espe- 
cially now  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an- 
other war.  The  world  after  that  war  will  be 
bleeding  and  torn,  and  when  men  recall  the 
monstrous  acts  of  our  enemies  seme  cf  them 
are  sure  to  demand  a  Carthaginian  peace. 
Grant,  too.  was  subjected  to  thL*^  clamcr.  but 
he  took  the  position  that  if  the  views  of 
those  insisting  upon  a  peace  of  hate  should 
prevail,  the  injuries  of  the  peace  m:ght  be 
more  damaging  to  the  Nation  than  the 
wcunds  cf  the  war  end  nothing  could  budge 
him  from  that  stand. 

The  peace  was  initiated  by  Grant  at  Appo- 
mattox courthouse  when  on.  April  7.  I860,  he 
sent  to  Robert  E  Lee  this  note:  "General, 
the  result  of  the  last  week  must  convince 
you  oi  the  hopelessness  cf  further  resistance 
en  the  part  of  the  army  of  northern  Virginia. 
I  feel  that  it  is  so  and  regard  it  as  my  duty 
to  sh.rt  from  myself  the  responsibility  of 
anv  further  effusion  of  blood  by  asking  of 
you  the  surrender  of  that  portion  of  the 
Confederate  States  Army  known  as  the  army 
of  northern  Virginia." 

It  was  not  until  April  9  that  General  Lee. 
after  all  hope  of  escape  hid  failed,  consented 
to  meet  Grant  and  discuss  terms  Those 
^ho  were  present  at  the  meeting  relate  that 
Grant,  victorious  and  the  absolute  master, 
seemed  sad  and  depressed,  and  that  Lee  more 
than  once  was  compelled  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  the  business  that  had  brought  them 
together 

The  terms  were  generous  The  officers  and 
men  of  Lee's  army  were  released  on  their 
parole  not  to  take  up  arms  again  until  prop- 
erly exchanged.  The  ofQcers  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  sldearms,  horses,  and  baggage 
The  m.en  were  perm  t ted  to  take  away  the  r 
horses  in  order  to  reestablish  themselves  on 
their  farms.  The  hungry  men  received  rp- 
tions  from  Grant's  stores  Beeves  from  his 
own  army  were  driven  into  the  Confederate 
camp.  And  finally.  Grant  pledged  that  each 
cflQcer  and  man  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  his  home,  "not  to  be  disturbed  by 
United  States  authority  so  long  as  they  ob- 
serve their  parole  and  the  laws  in  force  where 
they  may  reside." 

It  was  this  stipulation  that  was  questioned 
when  the  conflict  bef;veen  President  Johnson 
and  Congress  later  reached  white  heat.  Tb-? 
President  had  been  criticized  greatly  for  not 
having  brought  the  southern  military  leaders 
to  trial  and  to  punishment.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Hou.se  called  Grant  as  a 
witness  July  18.  1867.  He  faced  a  committee 
of  northern  men  He  had  defended  the  North 
in  the  war,  now  it  was  his  turn  to  defend  the 
South  against  harsh,  retaliatory  exactions 

Grant  testified  that  he  had  frequently  been 
compelled  to  intercede,  even  with  Johnson, 
for  Lee  and  other  paroled  officers,  but  he  said 
that  his  position  always  had  been  that  the 
southerners  were  not  subject  to  punishment 
as  long  as  they  did  not  violate  their  parole. 
"Did  the  President  Insist  that  General  Lee 
should  be  tried  for  tretison?"  Grant  was  asked. 
"He  contended  for  it.  Grant  replied.  "I  in- 
sisted on  It  that  General  Lee  would  never 
have  surrendered  his  army  and  given  up  all 
their  arms  if  he  had  supposed  that  alter  sur- 
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render  he  was  going  to  be  tried  for  treason 
and  hanged." 

Grant  told  of  recommending  a  number  of 
the  cefeated  southern  generals  to  Johnson 
for  pardon.  Among  them  were  Generals 
Longstreet,  George  H.  Stuart,  P.  D.  Roddy, 
Lee,  Johnston,  and  J  G.  French,  the  latter 
one  of  Grant's  classmates  at  West  Point.  In 
all  of  htr  argument  with  the  President, 
Giant  said,  the  issue  was  between  Johnson'.s 
argument  that  "the  time  must  come  when 
they  could  be  tried  and  punished"  and 
Grant  s  contention  that  "the  time  could  no* 
come  except  by  a  violation  of  their  parole." 

If  Grant  had  not  prevailed  th3  process  of 
reconstruction  and  reconciliatlor  might  have, 
been  immeasurably  retarded.  When  the 
peacemakers  cf  our  day  come  to  the  confer- 
ence table  thev  should  remember  that  Amer- 
ica victorious  ti  war  is  by  tradition  mag- 
nanimous to  the  beaten  and  disarmed  foe. 
We  cannot  permit  Hitler  or  Mussolini  ever 
again  to  er  danger  the  world's  peace,  but  as 
for  the  men  and  women  of  the  defeated  na- 
tions they  are.  like  us.  bound  to  this  planet. 
The  Civil  War  showed  that  peoples  in  bitter 
opposition  through  a  long  war  can  yet  grow 
up  together  in  Justice  and  good  will  if  there 
are  those  among  them  great  enough  to  set 
the  exanple. 
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IK'S.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1942 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
many  expressions  coming  from  my  con- 
stituents pertaining  to  the  present  crisis, 
analyzing  its  seriousness  and  calling  for 
patriotic  self-sacrificing  action,  one  of 
the  strongest  is  from  the  Optimist  Club 
of  Tucson,  Ariz.  Under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am 
Inserting  this  statement  and  the  accom- 
panying resolutions  by  this  group  of 
thoughtful  American  citizens  in  Arizona 
who  hope  to  stir  us  to  the  right  kind  of 
measures  based  on  correct  information 
and  patriotic  spirit.  This  expression  is 
but  one  of  many  I  have  received  from 
such  service  clubs  and  no  doubt  fairly 
represents  the  feeling  and  attitude  of 
our  citizens. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  thousands  of  our  drafted  boys 
are  now  fighting  and  dying  on  our  many 
battle  fronts,  fighting  until  they  fall  from 
exhaustion  or  from  enemy  bullets,  and  witli 
no  thought  of  hours  or  pay.  and  since  they 
are  losing  their  lives  because  of  lack  of  planes 
and  other  equipment  and  for  the  lack  of 
ships  to  carry  such  equipment;  and  since  It 
appears  that  the  men  on  Java  and  Bataan 
have  about  as  much  chance  as  the  boys  at  the 
Alamo  had:  and  since  in  the  near  future 
these  thousands  of  dead  will  mount  into  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  or  more  perhaps;  and 
since  Donald  Nelson  reports  that  even  yet 
we  may,  by  throwing  ourselves  into  the  fac- 
tories and  assembly  lines,  double  our  produc- 
tion, and.  if  this  be  true,  then  the  failure  to 
so  double  It  will  not  only  be  treason  to  our 
country,  but  an  indifference  which  amounts 
to  the  betrayal  of  those  who  are  about  to 
die  for  us:  and  since  we  know  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  so  powerful  that  it  can  draft 
whomsoever  it  will  for  the  front  lines — draft 
them  not  only  to  work  and  sweat  and  flght 
to  exhaustion,  but  also  to  lay  down  their  lives 


at  any  given  moment  that  Is  impcrtait      Oi. 
the  contrary,  It  is  the  contlnuit;-  of  the  mu.x;- 
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for  the  rest  of  us — and  if  this  be  true,  then 
surely  it  cannot  be  that  we  are  so  weak  that 
we  may  not  compel,  if  necessary,  the  manu- 
facture of  this  equipment,  as  requested  by 
Nelscn.  It  cannot  be  that  we  are  not  strong 
enough  to  say  to  men  they  must  work  beyond 
40  hours  a  week,  and  that  they  no  longer  can 
leave  off  Saturday,  Sunday,  holidays,  and 
right  shifts  and  strike  when  and  where  they 
will  in  defense  industry  while  the  others  we 
have  drafted  die  for  the  want  of  the  things 
we  can  manufacture  Can  It  be  said  that  we 
can  have  all  of  the  men  necessary  at  the 
front,  but  only  half  of  what  it  takes  behind 
the  lines?  Is  It  po.ssible  we  have  not.  or  will 
not  use.  the  means  to  preserve  ourselves? 
We  think  not,  because  preservation  is  the  first 
law  of  nature,  and  because  we  can  and  will 
command  whomsoever  when  and  where  we 
may:  Therefore  be  it 

Reiolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Optimist  Club  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  in  meeting 
assembled,  by  the  ancient  right  of  petition, 
implore  our  Government  to  use  all  of  the 
means  it  has  at  its  command  to  procure  full 
production,  24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week, 
366  days  a  year,  for  the  production  ot  planes, 
tanks,  arms,  ammunition,  and  shipping  until 
we  have  a  never  ending  stream  of  production 
which  is  being  transported  to  all  cf  cur  fight- 
ing fronts  That  capital  a?  d  labor,  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  lew.  all  be  required  (since 
they  have  heretofore  been  politely  and  pa- 
tiently requested)  to  contribute  whatever  is 
necessary  even  to  their  utmost,  to  produce 
the  goods  that  will  win  this  war;  and  be  it 
further 

Re.'iolved.  That  since  our  boys  at  the  front 
can  fight  for  months  with  no  bed  but  the 
eartli,  and  without  time  to  so  much  as  re- 
move their  clothes,  and  in  imminent  danger 
cf  destruction  all  of  the  time,  that  we  be- 
lieve that  men  making  good  profits  or  good 
wages,  with  their  privileges  of  home  and  all 
its  comforts,  besides  the  thousands  of  otiier 
blessings  can  well  afford  to  work  until  they 
fall  in  their  tracks,  and  Include  at  least 
double  the  hours  that  some  of  them  are  now 
working,  and  that  all  of  us  can  forego  privi- 
leges for  the  duration  or  suffer  any  other 
privileges  or  make  sacrifices  necessary  to  win 
this  war;  and  be  i*^  further 

Resolved,  That  our  boys  will  be  imperiled 
and  perhaps  destroyed  a  year  from  new  be- 
cause cf  these  same  shortages  unless  such 
production  is  doubled  at  once;  that  we  urge 
the  Congress  and  the  P'-esident  that  they 
immediately  pass  and  keep  on  passing  sucli 
legislation  as  will  insure  maximum  produc- 
tion, and  thereby  not  only  save  our  sons  at 
the  front,  but  our  own  lives,  as  well  as  that 
of  our  Nation,  and  our  way  of  life;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  we  are  losing 
this  war,  net  on  the  battlefront.  but  on  the 
production  front,  and  unless  there  are  i(adl- 
cal  changes,  and  at  once,  so  as  to  double  this 
production,  we  will  probably  go  on  losing 
this  war;  and  we  further  know  that  if  it 
were  reported  to  us  that  by  night  our  sons 
were  drownin^j  or  trapped  in  a  burning 
building,  we  would  not  limit  our  hours  for 
the  rescue,  nor  wait  until  the  dawn  of  day. 
Hitler  has  said  democracies  cannot  act,  and 
would  always  be  too  late.  It  s?ems  so  far  he 
has  been  correct.  And,  as  has  been  so  well 
said.  "We  must  stop  thinking  about  what  we 
are  going  to  do  to  the  enemy  in  1943.  and 
start  thinking  about  what  we  are  going  to 
do  to  him  in  April  1942.  We  must  make 
today  the  things  we  would  be  making 
next  year,"  and  to  this  end  we  urge  our 
Government  to  take  every  necessary  step  to 
immediately  produce,  so  as  to  fully  use  every 
day  of  those  9  silver  months,  as  outlined  to 
us  by  Mr   Nelson. 

Unanimously  approved  and  adopted  by  the 
membership  of  the  Optimist  Club  of  Tucson 
in  session  at  the  Pioneer  Hotel  on  Tuesday, 
March  31    1942. 
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Tuesday,  April  28,  1942 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
unanimous  consent  of  my  colleagues  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am 
inserting  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  April  23,  1942.  issue  of  the  Minonk 
an.)  News-Dispatch. 

The  Chicago  Sun  cf  last  Sunday  in  an  edi- 
torial calls  the  people  of  Woodford  County 
"chumps"  because  they  did  not  all  vote  in  the 
primary  on  April  14  and  defeat  Brooks,  Day, 
and  Stratton  As  an  excuse  for  this  dirty  at- 
tack, the  New  Deal  propaganda  sheet  started 
off  on  the  Eureka  pumpkin  lestlval 

As  a  matiei  cf  fact,  the  percentage  of  vote 
in  Wcodford  County  *as  well  up  to  the  aver- 
age in  the  State  ana  had  not  our  farmers 
teen  right  in  the  midst  of  oat  sowing  the  vote 
would  have  been  much  larger  and  likewise 
the  majorities  cf  Brooks  Day.  and  Stratton. 
Our  farmer-oat  sowers  may  be  "chumps"  in 
the  eyes  of  this  Chicagr  newtpaper.  out  they, 
at  least,  know  the  name  cf  their  Congressman. 

Dr.  Gallup's  recent  poll  gave  Chicago  a 
grade  of  less  than  23  percent  and  the  farmers 
a  grade  cf  67  percent  We  may  be  "chumps." 
but  we  are  not  ignoramuses  We  know  what 
we  are  doing  and  we  can  assure  this  Chicago 
newspaper  that  the  stay-at-homes  were  not 
against  Brooks  Day   and  Stratton. 

The  talk  about  machine  politics  down  in 
this  rural  county  is  silly,  to  say  the  least. 
Here  every  person  votes  as  he  pleases  unmo- 
lested, and  his  vote  is  not  only  counted  but 
honestly  recoided  We  need  no  advice  from 
Marshall  Field  3d  and  his  Tennessee  editor  as 
to  how  to  vote.  In  townships  where  no  so- 
called  pay  roller  resides  the  vote  was  still  5  to 
1  against  the  N?w  Deal. 

"Perhaps,"  reads  the  editorial,  "when  the 
frost  is  on  the  pumpkin  next  November  last 
Tuefdays  stay-at-homes  will  remember  to 
vot2."  Yes:  they  will  vote,  and  if  we  may 
hazard  a  gucs.=.  Brcoks  will  have  about  half  a 
million  majority  and  Day  and  Stratton  will 
be  close  behind  Don't  kid  yourselves  that 
your  pn.per  has  any  influence  down  in  Wocd- 
ford  County,  because  it  "hain't." 


V jii  (j.b;.on  and  Markha:ii  I'lirs   Dan; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J,\CK  NICHOLS 

y_it     1,  'ivi.  Ari '  'Si  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1942 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

Grand  River  Project, 
Vinita.  Okla.,  April  21,  1942. 
Board  of  Directors, 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Tulsa,  Okla. 
Gentlemen:  I  noticed  in  the  Tulsa  World 
of  April  21  an  article  headed  "Tulsans  de- 
manrt  'hands  off  dam'  "  and  quoting  from  a 
resolution  of  the  waterways  committee  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  relative  to  the  build- 


ing of  the  Fort  Gibson  and  Markham  Ferry 
Dams.  The  article  stated  that  "the  gioup 
unsmimcusly  adopted  a  strongly  worded  res- 
olution Insisting  that  the  plans  drawn  by  the 
United  States  Army  engineers  not  be  tam- 
pered with." 

It  may  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  that 
at  a  meeting  in  Washington  this  past  week 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Army  engineers  stated.  "Had  the  Engineer 
Corps  been  aware  of  the  need  for  power  in 
the  Oklahoma  area,  they  would  have  de- 
signed the  dams  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  of  the  Federal  Woiks  Agency  rather 
th  n   theirs  " 

The  article  in  the  World  refers  to  a  state- 
ment of  Mr  N.  R  Graham,  quoting  him  as 
sayiiio  that  the  Federal  Works  Agency  tcrccs 
"are  attempting  to  slip  in  the  back  doer* 
and  change  plaiif  of  the  dam  (Fort  Glbeon) 
to  increase  power  facilities  and  almost  elim- 
inate flood  control.  The  facts  are  that  the 
plans  submitted  by  the  Federal  Works 
Agency,  which  were  prepared  by  my  organi- 
zation, contemplate  the  building  of  the  dams 
at  this  time  to  produce  the  maximum  of 
pov.?er  for  the  war  effort,  provide  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  flood  control,  and  make  pro- 
vision that  the  dams  may  be  later  raised  to 
accomplish  the  full  objective  cf  the  Army 
engineers  for  flood  control.  No  one  can 
justify  building  flood-control  works  as  a 
war  emergency.  Power  is  necessary  to  n.an- 
ufaciure  the  munitions  and  Instruments  of 
war 

The  Army  engineers,  in  their  report  on  th9 
Fort  Gibson  Dam  dated  February  12.  1942, 
made  the   following   Ftatement: 

"Considering  construction  of  the  Pert 
Gibson  and  Markham  Ferry  projects,  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
that  the  sole  reason  these  projects  are  under 
coiuideration  at  this  time  is  their  ability  to 
produce  power,  and  for  this  reason  the  p; ej- 
ects are  to  be  completed  In  the  shortest 
feasible  time  so  that  the  power  which  will 
be  generated  by  these  projects  will  be  a\ail- 
able  for  defense  industries  as  promptly  as 
possible." 

The  hearings  before  the  congressional  com- 
mittee prior  to  the  appropriation  of  money 
for  the  Fort  Gibson  and  Markham  Ferry  Dams 
brought  out  the  same  fact — that  the  appro- 
priation for  these  dams  at  this  time  could 
only  be  Justified  because  the  dams  would  pro- 
duce power  which  is  essential  for  the  national 
war  effort 

I  have  always  understood  that  one  of  the 
chief  functions  of  the  Tulta  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  to  try  to  induce  new  industries 
to  move  into  northeast  Oklahoma.  No  new 
industries  that  require  power  for  their  opera- 
tions can  be  moved  into  northeast  Oklahoma 
at  this  time,  because  there  is  no  power  avail- 
able, statements  of  Mr  L:ine,  cf  the  Public 
Service  Co.,  notwithstanding.  Mr.  Lane  and 
representatives  of  the  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co  at  a  conference  In  Tulsa  with  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  War  Production  Board,  in 
my  presence,  agreed  that  there  was  no  more 
power  available  in  the  Oklahoma  area — that 
it  was  all  committed.  Those  In  Washington 
responsible  for  locating  war  industries  have 
been  told  by  the  utilities  themselves  that 
there  is  no  more  power  available  for  such  In- 
dustries. To  my  personal  knowledge,  there 
has  been  an  attempt  made  by  those  respon- 
sible to  locate  ammonia,  high-octane  gaso- 
line, and  synthetic-rubber  plants  within  this 
area,  but  they  have  been  unable  to  do  so 
because  of  lack  of  power  facilities. 

The  War  Production  Board  representatives 
in  Washington  in  a  conlerence  last  week 
stated  that  if  the  Markham  Ferry  and  Fort 
Gibson  Dams  could  both  be  built  as  we  have 
planned  them,  for  maximum  power  develop- 
ment at  this  time  and  provision  for  future 
flood  control,  they  would  favor  the  construc- 
tion of  both  dams  rather  than  the  con.struc- 
tion  of  the  Fort  Gibson  Dam  alone  to  the 
full  height  planned  by  the  Army  engineers. 
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•Ince  tvice  as  much  power  coiild  be  a. 
for  the  same  amuuut  of  critical  mn 
invclvfed.  If  that  is  not  the  final 
then  D«;cber  dam  will  be  buut  at  this  t 
my  opinion,  and  If  neither  dam  i£ 
may  be  sure  that  we  h^ve  reached  ou 
in  war  indiistry  in  th  s  area. 

The  article  In  the  World  stated  that 
the   revised  plan.   .^  explained   to   the 
mittee.  the  flrst  89  fee:  would  be  dev 
dead  stcrasje     the   ntxt  375  feet   dcvc 
power   storage;    ai.d    only   2  5   feet   wc 
reserved  for  flcxxl  control  "     This  wou 
up  to  make  the  total  depth  of  water 
the  dam  129  feet     This  is  obviously  i 
since  the  total  height  of  the  dam  plan 
us  to  be  built  at  this  time  is  75  feet. 
of  which  would  be  devoted   to   dead 
and  p  d  5  feet  for  flood  cent 

with  j,  ;.  for  la'er  raising  the 

provide  an  additional  22  feet  for  flood  s 
There  has  been  much  to  do  in  the 
papers  about   the  Grand   River  Etem  ] 
furnishing  power  for  an  aluminum  pi 
Arkansas,    with    arsjuments    that    the 
produced  in  Oklahoma  should  be  usei  I 
for  the  benefit  of  Oklahoma  industr 
yet   at   the   same   time  the  same   peoj 
complaining  that  this  project  denied 
control  facilities  in  the  construction  o: 
dam   to   the  benefit  of  Arkansas  and 
sippl.     If  flood  control  should  be  fur 
tional  benefit,  why  should  not  power' 
have  State  lines  in  a  national  war 

It   strikes  me    that    the   flocd-ccn 
thiisiasts  of   the   chamber  uf  commerje 
suggesting    a    policy    which    can    only 
against  development  of  northeast  Okl 
at  this  time.    Certainly  flood-contiol 
in  the  lower  Arkansas  and  Missls<:ppl 
will  not  help  this  stctlcn  of  the  State. 
power  and  more  Industries  will  help 
east  Oklahoma  (at  the  same  time  con 
ing  materially  to  the  success  of  the  m 
war  effort)    and  complete  flood   contrail 
come  along  later  when  we  as  a  natt 
afford   It   without   Interfering   with 
effort. 

Vtry  truly  yours. 

W    R    Ho'.w.iT, 
Consulting  Engi 
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MacArtJ   .r 

EXTENSION  OF  REM  .1  :•; 
or  ' 

HON.  .Vi.\RT!N  L.  SWEENEV 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTAT 

Tuesday.  April  28.  19  r 

Mr.  SWEENEY      Mr    Speaker,  jind^r 

remarks    ir     ihe 


leave    to    extenc: 


..    Record,  I  include  an  article  from   the 


Wa^h.ngton  Times-HeraJd.  of    r 
April  28.  1942.  entitled    'The   H 
Boys  and  General  MacAnhur       I 
senting  this  expose  of  atia  kML  M 
Pearson  and  Allen,  authors    i^^  \' 
ington   Merry-Go- Round,  the  pub 


day, 
vche 
pre- 
^srs. 
.i.^h- 
isher 


of  this  prominent  newspaper  pcrfoims  a 
service  to  the  community  and  the   Na- 


tion, in  defending  the  reputation  cf  the 
man   of   the   hour.   G' n    Douelas 
Arthur,  and  without       r:   :.   r.r  regt.^trs  a 
scathing  indictment  against  tlie.«:e  ar  emic 
patriots,  who  heretofore  have  mad*^ 
living   smearing   public   charactr] 


I    \  .\'  r 


•n-  } 


Alien,  over  »  period  of  years,  have  by 


►  V,  ..,- 


3  n 
fal&e 


and  sneering  innuendo  attempted  to  smear 
the  reputation  of  a  great  man.  General  Mac- 
Arthur. 

Well,  why  a  WlncheU? 

Why  a  cockroach? 

—E  P 

From  the  bock.  Mure  Merry-Go-Round,  by 
Pearson  and  Allen: 

•Three  blocks  away.  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  sat  in  his  limousine  In  the  middle  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  A  group  of  photog- 
raphers approached. 

'•  Point  -Icwn  to  the  troops.  General."  they 
commanded. 

"MacArthur.  having  stepped  out  of  his 
limousine,  obeyed. 

'■  "Now  salute.  General.' 

"The  General  sa'uted. 

"  "Now  stand  beside  your  horse.' 

"The  mount  of  the  general  was  brought 
forward      A    policeman    saluted 

■  "I  couldn't  help  overhearing  some  of  the 
ladles  in  the  crowd.  General,  remark  on  what 
a  fine  figure  you  inake  In  that  uniform.' 

"General  MacArthur  was  recipient  of 
many     letters     and     telegrams     after     that. 

•  •      •     One  letter  read: 

"  'De.\h  GtNKUAi,:  You  have  done  a  great  Job 
and  I  am  going  to  see  that  you  are  rewarded. 
When  Congress  reconvenes  I  am  going  to 
write  my  Congressman  and  have  him  take 
steps  to  give  you  another  medal 

"  This  medal  will  have  a  ribbon  on  It,  down 
the  middle  of  which  will  be  a  broad  streak  of 
yellow,  with  a  piece  of  bologn.  on  the  end.' " 

In  their  column: 

"General  MacArthur,  Chief  of  Staff,  hates 
the  Air  Corps  •  •  •  MacArthur  keeps  a 
small  Japanese  fan  on  his  desk  •  •  • 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  famous  as  evictor 
of  the  Bonus  Army,  has  devised  a  new  deco- 
ration for  those  serving  on  the  General  Staff 
of  which  he  is  chief  •  •  •  Time  after 
time,  the  State  Department  has  outlined  a 
policy  only  to  have  it  blasted  by  Army  and 
Navy  spur-Janglers  who  have  taken  their 
story  direct  to  the  Wliite  House. 

"Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  dapper  Chief 
of  Staff  •  •  •  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur, 
the  man  who  really  runs  the  War  Depart- 
ment, has  been  cne  of  the  chief  snipers  of 
Public  Works  Czar  Ickes  •  •  •  Mac- 
Arthur,  bemcdaled  Chief  of  Staff,  will  retire 

•  •  •  at  present  •  •  •  entitled  to  a 
19-gun  salute  •  •  •  when  he  retires, 
this    salute     will     no    longer     be     accorded 

•  •  •  MacArthur  proposed  a  new  law  re- 
quiring the  19-gun  salute  for  former  chiefs 
of  staff     •     •     •. 

"His  4-year  tour  of  duty  as  Chief  of  Staff 
comes  to  a  close  soon.  Army  custom  speci- 
fies that  his  Job  should  rotate  that  no  gen- 
eral should  succeed  himself. 

"MacArthur.  however,  feels  that  he  should 
be  an  e.xception  to  this  rule.  And  he  has 
been  pulling  every  conceivable  wire  to  this 
end. 

"Wire  pulling  is  one  of  the  general's  great- 
est art."?.  Prom  his  fir>?t  days  In  West  Point  he 
learned  how  to  pet  ahead  in  the  Army  ,  Son 
of  Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur.  young  Doug  had 
as  his  chief  rival.  Ulysses  Grant  3d.  grand- 
son of  the  Civil  War  hero.  The  mother  of 
each  lived  at  West  Point  to  boost  her  son 
ahead  of  the  other. 

"But.  during  the  World  War,  MacArthur 
wen  the  confidence  of  Secretary  Newton  D. 
Baker,  suddenly  was  promoted  from  major  to 
brigadier  general,  was  the  only  brigadier  gen- 
eral below  the  grade  of  colonel  to  keep  his 
temporary  war  rank  afterward. 

"In  the  Philippines  later  on  MacArthur 
chafed  because  he  wasn't  being  promoted 
fast  enough.  He  wanted  to  be  a  majOr  gen- 
eral. So  his  wife,  now  Mrs.  Lionel  Atwill, 
cabled  her  stepfather,  Edward  T.  Stotesbury. 
wealthy  Philadelphia  financier.  Stotesbury, 
a  heavy  contributor  to  the  Republican  cam- 
paign chest    hamm*>red   on   the  desk  of  the 

■■"  '  '  ^'  w  --  '  ';.  Secretary  of  War, 
an'l   M:;'-\r;t.:.T  gc:  h.s  promotion. 

"But  now  it  is  not  so  easy. 


"MacArthur  got  in  wrong  at  the  White 
House  for  the  way  he  slid  out  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  air-mail  fiasco  Also  the  grai-.d 
Jury  Investigating  Army  purchases  smeared 
him  for  rowing  with  Wocdrmg. 

"Congressman  Collins  blames  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur  for  handicapping  the  mech- 
anization of  the  Army.  •  •  •  'MacArthur 
wanted  a  Chinese  aimy,  says  Collins — "a  lot 
of  men  and  low  fire  power.  •  •  •  we 
don't  need  a  lot  of  foot  soldiers,  as  Mac- 
Arthur  would  have  us.  •  •  •  What  our 
Army  needs  is  less  gold  braid  and  trolley 
wire  on  Its  unlfomis  and  more  overalls.  Put 
every  man  In  overalls,  and  you'll  have  a  lot 
better  defense  than  If  he  has  stripes  on  his 
pants  ' 

"Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  swaggering 
Chief  of  Staff,  was  riding  high,  wide,  and 
handsome.  •  •  •  Harry  Woodrlng,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War,  Is  becoming  cau- 
tious. •  •  •  As  he  emerged  from  his  last 
session  (before  the  grand  Jury )  ♦  •  •  he 
was  approached  by  a  group  of  newsmen. 
'Sorry.'  said  Harry,  but  General  MacArthur 
has  told  me  not  to  talk."  •  •  •  Mac- 
Arthur  Is  Woodrlng  s  subordinate  but  actu- 
ally runs  the  War  Department. 

"It  looks  as  if  the  prolonged  term  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  as  Chief  of  Staff  is  about 
to  end  •  •  •  vinll  also  be  remembered 
for  his  long,  ivory  cigarette  holders,  his  Jap- 
anese fan,  which  fluttered  in  his  hand  as  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  room.  •  •  •  In 
making  the  appointment  (of  a  new  Chief  of 
Staff)  Roosevelt  pa.seed  over  the  reccnunenda- 
tion  of  retiring  Gen  Douglas  MacArthur,  who 
favored  Gen  George  A,  Slmonds.  now  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff.  Because  of  his  age,  Simouds 
could  have  served  only  2'^  years.  This  cor- 
responds with  the  time  MacArthur  expects  to 
serve  in  the  Philippines,  and  would  have  left 
an  opening  for  him  to  gratify  his  cherished 
ambition  of  serving  two  terms  as  Chief  of 
Staff.     •     •     • 

"Although  General  MacArthur's  spectacular 
defense  of  the  Bataan  Peninsula  grthered  all 
the  headlines  •  •  •  General  Wainwright 
should  not  be  criticized  for  commanding  part 
of  the  battle  of  Bataan  from  Corregidor. 
General  MacArthur.  according  to  these  re- 
turning from  the  Philippines,  also  directed 
the  Bataan  battles  from  Corregidor.  •  •  • 
By  an  odd  twist  of  fate.  General  MacArthur 
is  getting  supplies  today  (February  26.  1942) 
from  a  man  whose  ambition  to  become  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War.  9  years  ago,  was 
squelched  by  MacArthur.  •  •  •  He 
wasn't  keen  about  the  air  arm  of  the  Army 
at  that  time  and  abolished  the  Job  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  who  would  devote  all  his 
time  to  promoting  the  Air  Corps.     •     •     ••• 

Finally,  from  Liberty  magazine: 

"As  the  fierce  battle  around  Mnnila  neared 
climax  an  old  Army  friend  of  Gen.  Dou'-ias 
MacArthur  remarked :  'Dcug  mav  have  to  swim 
for  it.  and  he  can  still  do  it.  But  hell  have 
to  leave  hia  medals  behind.'  •  •  •  xotal 
estimated  weight.  16  pounds  13  ounce.^. 
•  •  •  There  were  SF.rcastic  smiles  iii 
Washington  over  the  new  title  (of  Mac- 
Arthur's),  Field  Marshnl." 


T^-    P-r,p'.    C.    M    th.    R.!,f    To    Make 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.A-  K.S 

OF 

HON.  HA^IILTON  FISH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV££ 

Monday.  April  27.  1942 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  undf  r  lenvc 
granted  me  to  extend  mv  -►■  uk.s  In 
the  Record,  I  include  two  eUrcr.a.^  i; 
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newspapers  in  my  district.  The  one  from 
the  Newburgh  News,  of  March  3.  1942. 
and  the  other  from  the  Walden  Citizen- 
Herald  of  April  23.  1942. 

I  submit  these  editorials  in  reply  to  at- 
tacks made  upon  me  and  my  record  in 
Congress  by  people  outside  of  my  district. 
The  people  of  my  district  claim  the  right 
to  make  their  own  political  decisions  and 
to  nominate  and  elect  their  own  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress. 

The  editorials  are  as  follows: 
[Frc/hi  tlie  Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  News  of  March  3, 
19421 

GIVB  COLONEL  FISH  HIS  Dt*ES 

Put  this  down  for  Hamilton  Fish:  He  has 
never  been  a  seat  warmer  or  anyoody's  "yes 
man."  He  is  a  national  legislator  In  the  best 
sense  of  the  term.  He  has  never  lacked  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  and  has  wielded 
more  infiuence  in  Ccnsress  and  the  country  at 
large  than  any  dozen  "average  "  Congressmen 
taken  together. 

If  Colonel  Fish  was  an  isolationist  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  so  were  90  percent  of  the  rest 
of  us.  So  also  was  the  administration,  which 
was  an  appeaser  in  the  bargain.  For  what 
did  Mr.  Roosevelt  run  for  a  third  term  except 
to  "keep  us  out  of  war"? 

Now  comes  Senator  Allan  A.  Ryan.  Jr..  with 
the  statement.  "The  people  of  this  district 
expoct  their  Congressman  to  direct  his  actions 
to  the  wholehearted  support  of  cur  Govem- 
ments  effort  to  win  the  war."  Where  does 
he  get  this  stufT?  Colonel  F^sh  net  only  sup- 
ports the  Government  100  percent  but  offers 
his  services  in  the  field.  How  many  of  his 
vociferous  critics  have  offered  their  eervices 
In  the  field? 

(From    the    Walden    (N.    Y.)     Citizen-Herald 
of   April   23,    1942 1 

OPEN    LETTER   DIRECTED    TO    MISS    HOI*E   SPINGARN 

Miss  Hope  Spingarn. 

Amenia.  N.  Y. 

VzKR  Miss  Spingarn:  Every  week  the  past 
month  or  so  we  have  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  so-called  Inde- 
pendent Committee  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Dis- 
trict, which  has  for  its  purpose  to  "put  Con- 
gressman Fish  out  of  the  picture."  A  state- 
ment from  the  committee  at  the  start,  stat- 
ing its  aims  was,  possibly,  entitled  to  be 
classed  as  news  and  was  used  as  such. 

But.  do  you  suppose  for  1  minute  that  we 
can  stand  for  publi.=hing  a  letter  every  week 
from  one  of  your  officers,  all  harping  on  the 
same  old  story,  containing  no  news  whatever? 
We  have  our  advertL-^inji  columns  for  in;s  pur- 
pose. We  also  notice  that  only  a  few  of  the 
newspapers  arc  "falling  "  for  the  propaganda. 
Still  there  are  people  who  naturally  feel  there 
is  no  need  paying  for  something  that  may  be 
obtained  for  nothing. 

If  you  want  to  get  rid  of  Congressman 
Fish.  Miss  Spingarn.  the  easiest  possible  way 
to  accomplish  it  would  be  to  have  some  real 
good  Democratic  new  dealer  nominated  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  to  oppose  him.  That 
would  be  a  fair,  square  fight— and  Ham  Fish 
would  lick  the  tar  out  of  him.  But  this 
doesn't  appeal  to  you,  does  It? 

Why  don't  you  come  out  openly  and  tell 
that  Mr.  Fish  has  no  confidence  In  the  New 
Deal  and  has  so  expressed  himself?  That's  an 
Issue  that  is  honest. 

Why  don't  you  come  out  in  the  open  and 
tell  how  the  "reds"  and  Communists  hate  Mr. 
Fish  and  how  they  long  to  put  him  in  his 
political  grave?  Friends  cl  the  "reds'  and 
Communists  would  be  glad  to  get  your  help 
on  these  grounds  and  maybe  they'd  help  you 
pay  your  campaign  expenses. 

Why  don't  you  state  that  it  Isn't  because 
you  have  a  better  man  in  view  that  you 
oppcse  Mr.  Fish?  Why  don't  you  say  that 
anybody  will  be  acceptable  to  you  Just  so 
long  as  it  isn't  Mr.  Flsh?     And  that  you  and 


your  associates  don't  care  how  much  damage 
you  do  to  the  Republican  Party?  And  that 
you  expect  to  keep  on  the  w-ay  you  have 
started  Just  as  long  as  some  of  the  "Republi- 
can'; may  be  suckers  enough  to  fall  for  It? 

Why  don't  you  come  out  In  the  open  and 
tell  that  If  the  Republicans  get  a  majority 
In  Congress  (and  that's  an  even  bet  at  this 
time)  that  Congressman  Fish  would  then  be 
chairman  of  the  Important  Rules  Committee, 
a  position  that  will  be  even  more  powerful 
than  the  Speaker  himself  and  where  he  would 
be  a  bicger  pest  to  the  new  dealers  and  "reds" 
than   ever? 

But  lor  heaven's  sake,  lay  off  on  that  charge 
that  Mr.  Fish  Is  not  a  good  American.  That 
kind  of  stuff  doesn't  take — especially  in  these 
times  when  all  Am.ericans  should  stand  to- 
gether. We  can  differ  politically.  Miss  Spin- 
feam,  and  be  honest  atjout  it  But  when  we 
start  accusing  each  other  of  having  the  wrong 
brand  of  Americanism  It  only  creaies  a  feeling 
of  disgust  and  distrust.  It  leaves  a  bad  taste 
and  gives  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Why  nrt  practice  .seme  of  t^e  unity  that 
President  Roosevelt  has  asked  us  to  use?  To 
fight  our  enemies — not  each  other. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<   F 

HON.  J/SEPH  CLARK  E4LD\V!N 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1942 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CRD.  I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Whereas  the  national  administration  has 
enacted  legislation  to  provide  old-age  se- 
curity benefits  for  many  of  our  citizens  and 
Is  contemplating  the  expansion  of  the  social- 
security  program  to  include  other  groups  not 
now  eligible  for  such  benefits;  and 

Whereas  under  the  social-security  law  only 
the  employees  of  covered  employers  may  par- 
ticipate In  social-security  benefits  and  only 
the  covered  employers  are  required  to  pay 
social-security  tax.  the  covered  employer  and 
the  covered  employee  each  paying  one  half 
thereof;  and 

Whereas  there  are  in  the  State  of  New 
York  a  great  many  employees  who  were  for- 
merly covered  by  the  law  and  were  formerly 
eligible  for  benefits  thereunder,  but  who. 
through  no  action  or  choice  on  their  part, 
becaire  ineligible  under  the  law  when  they 
through  no  action  or  choice  on  their  part, 
became  employees  of  uncovered  employers; 
and 

'Whereas  a  great  many  of  such  employees, 
who  so  became  Ineligible  under  the  social- 
security  law.  are  desirous  of  being  eligible 
thereunder  and  being  covered  thereby  and 
to  participate  in  social-security  b3neflts,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  not  only  the  amount  of 
employee  contributions  but  also  the  amount 
of  employer  contributions  which  their  pres- 
ent employer  would  have  been  required  to 
pay  if  such  employer  were  covered  under  the 
law:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resclved  {if  the  senate  concur).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  hereby 
petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  all  employees  who  were  formerly  covered 
by  the  social-security  law  and  who  heretofore 
made  contributions  thereto  In  the  form  of 
employee  tax.  and  who  became  ineligible 
through  no  action  or  choice  on  their  part, 
may  again  become  eligible  under  the  social- 


security  law  for  social -security  benefits  upon 
signifying  their  willingness  to  pay.  not  only 
the  amount  of  employee  contributions  but 
also  the  amount  of  employer  contributions 
which  their  present  employer  would  have 
been  required  to  pay  if  such  employer  were 
covered  by  the  law:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur).  That  » 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  Immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  elected 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 

By  order  of  the  assembly: 

ANSLET  B.  EoaKowsKi.  Clcrk. 

In  senate,  March  24,  1942.  Concurred  in, 
without  amendment. 

By  order  of  the  senate: 

William  S  King,  Clerk. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  28,  1942 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  letter  which  contains  one  of 
the  best  statements  on  pensions  that  I 
have  ever  read. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  is  Mrs.  Glenn 
Turner,  the  wife  of  a  well-known  attorney 
in  my  home  city  of  Madison,  Wis.  Mrs. 
Turner  is  one  of  the  best  posted  women 
on  pending  legislation,  both  State  and 
Federal,  that  I  have  ever  met.  She  is  at 
present  serving  as  supervisor  and  teacher 
trainer  of  general  adult  education  in  the 
State  Board  of  Vocation  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  has 
been  conducting  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  radio  programs  wh  Qh 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  hear.  This 
College  of  the  Air  is  broadcast  over 
WHA.  a  radio  station  of  the  S;ate  of  Wis- 
consin, from  its  broadcasting  rooms  on 
the  university  campus  by  students  in  the 
university.  It  deals  with  live  questions 
and  takes  excerpts  from  the  debates  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  with  the  stu- 
dents participating  in  the  roles  of  the 
various  Senators  and  Representatives. 

Mrs.  Turner  is  an  excellent  student 
who  takes  the  scientific  attitude  rather 
than  the  emotional  attitude.  Her  letter 
follows: 

Madison,  Wis.,  March  24,  1942. 
Hon.  Harry  Saltthofi, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sauthoff:  May  I  Impose  on  your 
patience  with  a  few  considerations  on  old- 
age  pensions  which  I  feel  have  not  been 
brought  out  very  well  in  the  debates  in  the 
Record. 

It  Is  superfluous,  of  course,  for  me  to  recite 
to  a  Member  of  the  Congress  the  history  of 
the-  development  of  the  pension  movement 
In  this  country.  A  little  of  that  history  is 
necessary,  however,  as  a  background  for  my 
argument. 

We  began  with  the  Innocent  looking  teach- 
ers' pensions.  Justified  so  plausibly  to  the 
public  as  a  means  ol  getting  rid  of  teachers 
who    had    outlived    their    usefulness  "^ 

schoolroom.    As  a  teacher,  I  was  opp       .  u 
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them  from  th*  beginning,  not  becau? 
not  wmt  a  pension,  for  I  do,  but  becap 
an  American  citizen  I  want  an  Amencai 
■Jon  and  not  a  special-Ca^s  privilege 
not  want  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  whi 
provided   me   with   a  steady  Job  when 
of  them  were  unable  to  find  work  fur 
selves,  to  contribute  toward  rruikmg  c 
age   secure- tm til   they   can    afford    the 
security  for  themselves.     That  is  unju* 
undemocratic      Moreover,  the  teachers 
elons  are  unjust  and  undemocratic  no 
as  between   the  teachers  and   the 
but  alsr,  g   the  teachers 

for  the  h  ■?  Siilary  of  the  teach 

greater  is  liie  contribution  of  the  pu 
his  pension. 

Firemen    and    policemen    sought 
ceived    the    same    sort    of    part-con 
part-privilege  pensions  which  the  teach 
cured      Federal  judgr?  recent d  an  even 
deal,  pensica*  which  were  entirely  priv 
luil  pay  for  life. 

But  the  granting  of  privilege  pen 
special  group*  did  not  truch  the  reallv  s 
pniblem   of   caring    for   the   old.   wh 
br  ii  sht  on  by  the  transfer  of  the  bulk 
p<  puiation  from  the  country  to  the  ci 
bv  the  development  of  machine  industr 
elde   the   home      These   two    events 
the  Old  of  the  useful  work  which  had 
theirs  in  the  davs  of  band  labor  on  the 
As  this  problem  became  more  and  more 
ing  the  States  began  to  pass  special  la 
the  relief  of  the  old  who  could  prove  a 
cient    degree    of    poverty      But    th's 
relief  for  the  old  was   not  an  outright 
like  general  relief,  but  merely  a   life 
be  paid  for  out  of  any  property  that  m: 
left  at  death 

Finally    in    1935    the    Congress    pa^s 
Federal  Social  Security   .^ct    with   pn 
for  caring  for  all  the  old  of  the  Nation 
It  set  up  a  dual  system,  with  a  dlfTerer 
of  treatment  for  uifTerent  kinds  of  pet  pi 
thoee  with  fairly  steady  jobs  in  priv 
dtistry  and  business  it  set  up  a  i 
tem  of  contributory  pensions,  f 
the   pnv.ite   en-.ploycr      For   th? 
people  there  w.»s  still  the  hfe  lot 
tered  by  the  State,  but  made  ea.<ier 
Federal  aid  maichint  the  State  grant 

To  me  this  whole  pn  c«k  which  son* 
sKl.  r  prrgre*-*    is   «    *:  ne       In   '»e 

century  we  have  bet  .   throu>;h 

dti^trtal  rewlution  >»  -  mado 

aln)<.«t    universally    a.  f.;v    ;.t    upc:. 
fi>r   existence      But    instead  cf   treatl 
!  '^m  as  a  ur.vyrsal  one  and    * 

i        ii^xratlc  M^'u'ton  to  it    wo  1- 
in  pie<^eine»«l  '  Tratins  difT<'4en! 

o(  cll»»rra  di:'  y      We  h».w   lift 

iroup    after   another    up    Into   a 
class  of   pensioners,    and.  urforturat 
lh«  others  we  have  lifted  th»  mi>st 
flr!«T      The  very  ones  who  <h     ; 
the  fluht  for  the  o»her>  !<re  -  . 
they  are  already  safe  themsrlv^'s     Ih 
not    be   satisfied   with    th-Mr   own   de> 
K^ieclal  privilege  as  compared  with  th« 
(treater   privilege  of  8»;;me<ine   else,  bv 
practical   matter   they   would   rather 
the  ••    than    risk    losing    «h 

alre:v. 

To  me  this  whole  set-up  Is  vlcl 
democratic.     It   Is  raplcly  c'amping 
class  system  In  t^e  United  States     The 
who  receive  the  privilege  per-ston  are  f 
and  women     To  obtain  It  they  d^  not 
r  any   actounMr.g  as   to   their  wr 

1       Tie      The-    spend   It  as  they  like 
are  free  to  move  from  one  country  to 
from  one  State  to  another;  they  may 
to  a  foreign  country  to  live  wi'hotit 
lenv?  of   anybody      At  deal?    they  cai 
the;.--  property  to  anyone  they  ind'cate 
Contr-^st   these    privileged   pensionpi 
these  whose  only  resort  Is  to  the  cld- 
aistanre    arrangement — the    farmers. 
w       -      c'.:    rnplcyed.    and    M      ' 
C      -  .-U   taxpayers  th^ ..    .    .. 
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their  lives  to  pay  the  employer's  share  of  the 
pension  of  the  public  emi  loyee,  and  as  con- 
sumers they  contribute  all  their  lives  to  pay 
the  empl:  yer'?  share  of  the  pension  of  those 
pr.vate  employees  who  have  been  brought 
under  the  contributory  scheme 

But  although  they  contribute  to  the  secu- 
rity and  comfort  to  the  indepeiidei.ce  and 
fretdom  of  the  old  age  of  the  privi.eged 
classes,  when  It  comes  to  their  own  old  age, 
if  they  have  not  been  able  to  save  enough 
to  live  on.  they  have  to  sell  themselves  Into 
virtual  slavery  as  well  as  poverty 

Fnst.  they  have  to  surrender  their  privacy. 
They  must  give  to  a  welfare  worker  a  com- 
plete accounting  as  to  their  possessions  and 
income.  Second,  they  have  to  surrender  their 
hope  of  comfort  in  their  old  age.  Before 
they  can  have  a  pet;s:on  they  must  give  up 
all  they  have  except  a  poor  little  home. 
They  are  placed  on  a  meaa^er  budget  made 
out  by  a  woman  who  probably  could  not  buy 
her  clothing  alone  en  what  she  allows  tor 
food  clothing,  shelter,  recreation,  and  health 
for  the  pensioner. 

It   is   bad    enctigh    to   be    tied   to    a    rigid 
buc'get,   but   that    is   not    the   worst.     It   is 
worse  to  be  tied  to  a  place,  to  a  State.     Are 
our  teachers  of  history    who  tell  their  pupils 
about  medieval  .'•erfdom.  which  tied  the  poor 
to  the  lord's  estate,  explaining  to  their  pu- 
pils that  we  have  developed  here  in   Amer- 
ica   a    new    species    of    serfdom — a    sen  com 
which  ties  the  needy  old  to  a  certain  State? 
Here    Is  an  old   woman  who  has  UvecJ   in 
Wis?cnsin    all     her    1  fe.      She    has    proved 
poverty  and  secured  a  pension.     But  she  Is 
growing  too  feeble  to  live  alone  safely      She 
has  a  daughter  in  Florida  who  would  gladly 
care  for   her      But    tte  daughter's  husband 
ma'Kes  only  a  modest    wagt.   and  there    Is   a 
family  of  children.     They  cannot  afford  the 
extra  Cfst  ol   an   old    woman   who  will   need 
a  room  to  herself,  probably  a  doctor's  care, 
new   glasses   occasionally,   and  other   things. 
If    the  old  lady  could   take   her  pension    to 
Flond.-i.   her  daughter   cculd  afford   to  keep 
her  in   real  comfort.     But  the  pension   Is  a 
Stae   pension,   for    residents   only.     So   al- 
th.  iigh  half  of  it  comes  from  Federal  fund.>, 
th-  old  lady  is  tied  tC'  her  State  as  s  curely 
as  the  medieval  serf  was  tied  to  the  manor 
cf  nts  lord      And   this  m  a  country  which 
glories  m  its  history  of  free  men  and  w -.men 
mik(ratiitg  from  one  State  to  another,  from 
city  to  (xuntry.  from  ccuntry  to  dty. 

But  t^at  Is  1  ot  all  Net  only  does  the  per- 
son who  takes  this  pension  have  to  stirrendcr 
hl«  privacy  and  h*  freodcm  to  move  from  one 
Stato  to  another,  but  he  has  to  do  all  this  tcr 
a  mere  lt«n  from  the  Qovernment  which 
becomes  a  Ucn  en  the  pitiful  little  property 
he  still  owns  when  the  pension  Is  allcwed. 
To  receive  a  miserable  pension,  which  means 
only  the  bari^st  existence,  he  has  to  use  up 
all  his  pn-pety  except  his  home,  to  sur- 
render his  privacy  and  his  froedom  of  nicvc- 
mont.  ard  last  of  all,  his  right  to  transmit 
to  his  children  his  pathetic  little  homestead. 
And  tliat  m  face  of  t»:e  fa  t  that  his  neigh- 
bors with  privilege  p«.nslcns.  who  receive  as 
much  from  public  funds  as  he  does  perhaps 
mere,  keep  their  comforts,  their  privacy,  their 
freedom  to  move  around  and  their  freedom 
to  transmit  property  to  their  heirs.  And  In 
face  cf  the  fact.  also,  that  AmerJcaris  talk 
blandly  about  the  desirability  of  a  wide  dis- 
tribution of  property  • 

Sometimes  o;ip  wor.ders.  Is  this  really 
America''  It  begins  to  lock  more  like  Eng- 
land, where  a  great  arlsccracy  has  developed 
a  system  of  privilege  pensions  and  sinecures 
which  has  lifted  thousands  of  families,  titled 
and  otherwise,  above  the  necessity  for  worry- 
ing aboi't  the  future,  a  gracious  aristocracy 
of  leisure  and  culture  and  learnlrg  It  Is 
wonderful —for  those  who  are  lifted — but  Is 
It  democracy? 

^^'hatever  else  It  may  be.  It  Is  bureaucracy 
of  the  worst  kind  The  old-age  pension  pro- 
visions  cf   the    so-called   social -security   law 


make  bureaucracy  inevitable.  If  we  are  going 
to  divide  people  into  classes  and  keep  little 
separate  savings  accounts  for  each  individual, 
as  we  do  under  the  contributory  section  of 
the  law,  we  need  an  army  of  bookkeepers  to 
do  the  work;  and  if  we  are  going  to  investi- 
gate the  private  lives  of  the  poor  and  keep  a 
constant  watch  on  their  expenditures  and  on 
any  income  they  might  receive  from  some 
other  source,  as  a  condition  of  letting  them 
have  the  pension  loan  then  we  need  an  army 
of  Investigators  and  supervisors — I  think  I 
was  the  flrst  to  call  them  snoopers  In  any 
published  article 

We  frequently  hear  criticism  ol  the  old-age 
pressure  groups  organized  throughout  the 
country.  But  the  mosi  powerful  old-age  pen- 
sion pressure  group  In  the  United  States 
today  is  the  great  horde  ol  administrators  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  Washington  and  ' 
all  over  the  country,  lobbying  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  diabolical  system  which  pro- 
vides them  with  Jobs.  I  am  not  blaming 
them;  I  am  jgst  stating  a  fact  Wonderful 
opportunities  come  to  them  to  give  un- 
biased talks  on  the  Social  Security  Act, 
wonderful  opportunities  to  assist  committees 
and  individual  Members  of  the  Congress  in 
writing  legislation.  The  Congress,  and  the 
people  whom  they  represent,  shou'.d  be  alert 
to  the  dangerous  tendency  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  by  putting  the  unem- 
ployed at  the  task  of  regulating  each  other. 
Iiisiead  of  employing  them  to  produce  goods 
for  each  other,  we  employ  some  of  them  to 
keep  books  on  the  others,  or  to  keep  them 
down  to  as  low  a  standard  of  living  as  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  strange  that  we  who  did  such  a  re- 
markably fine  piece  of  work  in  seating  up  an 
Institution  for  the  instruction  ot  the  young, 
should  have  made  such  a  bungling  job  in 
our  attempts  to  care  for  the  eld. 

The  American  public  school  Is,  In  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  finest  and  best  conceived 
institutions  to  be  found  an>-where  In  demo- 
cratic civilization  The  principles  on  which 
It  Is  based  are  worthy  of  serious  thought,  for 
they  are  the  fundamental  principles  necessary 
to  a  demorratlc  Institution. 

Tlie  principles  on  which  the  American 
public  school  Is  founded  ar«  simple  and  ob- 
vious First,  it  Is  paid  for  by  taxation  on  the 
basis  of  ability  to  pay  E^-eryone  who  can. 
pays  Second.  It  Is  open  to  all  on  exactly 
the  same  basis.  No  one  has  to  prove  either 
wealth  or  poverty  before  he  can  make  u«e 
cf  It.  No  line  cf  partnts  forms  on  the  fV>st 
day  <»f  school  \k-auing  to  be  examined  en  their 
flnancal  condmrn  Third,  parents  may  pre- 
fer to  use  agencies  which  they  thlr.k  arc  bet- 
ter than  the  public  school,  or  they  may  desire 
to  supplement  the  public-school  service  with 
other  services.  That  Is  pennlsslble.  but  they 
do  not  lose  their  right  to  use  the  public 
school  nor  their  duty  and  requirement  to 
support  It. 

Suppose  the  public-school  system  creat.d 
for  our  children  were  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples we  ha\*e  incorporated  Into  the,  system 
which  cares  for  the  needs  of  the  old  In  that 
case  we  woulu  have  different  types  of  public 
schools  At  the  top  would  be  fine  schools 
paid  tor  by  the  contributions  of  wealthy  par- 
ents and  matched  by  taxation  upon  the  en- 
tire public.  Below  them  would  be  schcols  net 
quite  so  good,  paid  for  by  the  contributions 
of  less  wealthy  parents,  matched  by  taxation 
upon  the  entire  public.  And  below  them 
would  be  schools  not  nearly  so  good,  paid  for 
entirely  by  public  funds.  And  to  the  fine 
schools  at  the  top  would  go  the  children  cf 
the  rich;  to  tne  schools  In  the  middle  would 
go  the  children  of  the  middle  classes;  and  to 
the  poor  schools  belo*  would  go  the  children 
of  the  pcor  And  when  the  poor  children 
grew  up  and  got  to  work  they  would  pay  back 
the  m.oney  spent  on  their  education.  And  we 
would  have  a  great  bureau  of  bookkeeper*  to 
keep  an  account  cf  their  indebtedness  and  of 
investigators   (snoopers)    to  keep  watch  over 
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the  children  to  in-^ure  that  they  did  not  get 
away  without  paying. 

Henry  David  Thcreau  had  a  saj-lng,  "Be- 
ware of  enterprises  that  reciuire  new  clothes." 
I  think  we  might  wel'  say.  "Beware  of  public 
enterprises  that  prov.de  inequality  of  treat- 
ment" Insofar  as  we  have  inequality  of 
treatment  under  the  law,  we  do  not  have 
democracy. 

.  I  hope  that  I  shall  live  to  see  the  same  sort 
of  democratic  treatment  of  the  old  which  we 
provide  for  the  young  Under  a  democratic 
pension  system  the  pension  would  be  raised 
by  a  system  of  general  taxation  An  invested 
fund  is  necessary  for  a  private  Insurance  sys- 
tem and  a  private  school  system.  It  has  no 
more  place  In  a  public  pension  system  than 
in  a  public  school  system. 

Uncfei  a  democratic  pension  system,  the 
pension  would  be  the  same  for  all.  rich  and 
poor  No  pension  should  be  higher  than  we 
can  afford  for  all  If  people  want  pensions 
larger  than  we  can  afford  to  provide  for  all, 
they  should  secure  them  through  private  in- 
vestment of  their  own  funds.  It  seems 
strange  that  people  who  constantly  proclaim 
their  devotion  to  the  principle  of  private  en- 
terprise will  seek  not  only  public  assistance 
in  the  Investment  of  their  own  money  for 
their  own  old  age  but  also  public  subsidy  of 
that  investment 

A  democratic  pension  system  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  demands  a  third  fea- 
tuie  It  must  be  National,  not  State,  if  we 
are  to  free  the  old  from  the  peculiar  form 
of  serfdom  which  we  have  originated  under 
our  Federal-State  pension  system 

But  is  this  a  suitable  time  to  be  talking 
about   old-age    pensions? 

1  will  answer  that  with  some  other  ques- 
tions: Is  this  a  suitable  time  for  Britain  to 
give  India  self-government?  Is  it  a  suitable 
time  for  Britain  and  America  to  wipe  out 
class  distinctions?  Will  it  hurt  the  morale 
of  our  boys  who  are  fighting  all  over  the 
world  for  democracy  to  know  that  at  home 
we  have  abolished  the  class  distinctions  and 
undemccratlc  privileges  set  up  by  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  freed  thovisands  of  old  peo- 
ple from  serfdom?  Will  It  hurt  their  morale 
to  know  that  when  they  come  back  thousands 
of  tired  eld  people  will  gladly  come  out  of  the 
shops  and  offices  and  stores  and  give  ever 
the  jobs  to  ambitious  young  people  while 
they  retire  to  a  modest  and  self-respecting 
indepHMidence?  Would  it  endanger  the  whole 
war  effort  right  now  to  release  the  great 
social-security  bureaucracy  for  productive 
work  In  the  factories  and  fields  of  the  Nation? 

This  Is  a  very  busy  time  It  Is  always  a 
bu:>y  time  In  Congress.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  very  busy  time  indeed  when  the  war  Is 
over  and  we  ha\*e  on  our  hands  the  two  great 
problems  of  how  to  organlre  tlie  world  for 
peace  and  how  to  organise  this  Nation  for 
the  useful  employment  of  all  Its  people.  In- 
cluding the  boys  who  come  home.  Unless  we 
start  new  to  plan  for  those  twu  great  pur- 
pcses,  we  will  bungle  them  as  we  did  over 
20  years  ago  And  the  problem  of  the  re- 
tirement of  the  old  is  bound  up  with  the 
problem  of  employment  of  the  young 

Let  us  look  our  mistakes  In  the  face  and 
start  now  to  repair  the  damage  we  have  dene. 
Let  us  repeal  the  whole  privilege  system  of 
pensions,  and  abolish  our  twentieth  century 
version  of  American  slavery.  Let  us  legislate 
now  national,  equal  old-age  pensions  raised 
by  taxation  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  If 
we  want  to  postpone  operation  until  the  war 
is  over  and  we  can  release  the  old  from  their 
work   we  can  do  that. 

As  to  the  best  form  of  taxation.  I  think 
there  is  an  undue  amount  of  concern.  If 
we  try  one  form  and  it  does  not  work  well, 
we  can  try  another.  Whether  in  the  end  we 
settle  on  a  transactions  tax.  or  a  gross  income 
tax.  or  a  net  Income  tax,  or  even  a  sales  tax, 
is  of  less  Importance  than  that  we  abolish 
the  slavery  and  the  bureaucrac;,  and  the  spe- 
cial privilege  inherent  In  the  present  methods 
of  caring  for  the  needs  of  the  old.  We  ewe 
It  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  also  to  the  demo- 


cratic world  which  looks  to  us  for  leadership, 
that  we  find  a  democratic  way  to  do  this, 
and  make  it  the  American  way. 

This  is  a  very  long  letter,  but  1  know  that 
you   are   deeply   interested   in   this   problem. 
With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  ef- 
forts in  this  field 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jennie  McMullin  Turner 
(Mrs  Olenii  Turner). 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HCfN.  GEORGE  A.  DC-MJERO 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1942 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  mj  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  and 
letter  from  the  Niles  <Mich.)  Daily  Star; 

I  From  the  Niles   (Mich.)    Daily  Star  of  April 
17.  19421 

PRO     WHAT? 

Michigan's  Fourth  District  Congressman, 
Clare  Hoffman,  is  on  the  pan.  He  has  been 
put  tliere  by  a  group  wl.o  is  apparently  net- 
tled by  nls  pointed  criticisms  of  New  Deal 
domestic  and  international  policies  and  who 
is  now  charging  him  with  being  pro-Nazi 

The  pro-Nazi  charges  seem  to  come  out 
of  two  speeches  which  Hoffman  made  in 
Congress  on  January  27  and  January  30 
concerning  the  Union  Now  movement.  As 
readers  will  recall,  the  Union  Now  group  has 
for  its  objective  a  world  federation  of  na- 
tions that  would  supposedly  function  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  own  United  States 

A  close  examination  of  the  Hoffman  article 
fails  to  reveal  any  tendency  toward  nazi-lsm. 
unless  a  belief  in  the  independence  of  this 
Nation  could  possibly  be  misinterpreted  as 
being  in  that  category  For  the  pamphlet  is 
brimming  with  the  author's  determination 
that  America  shall  not  be  tK^und  by  the  de- 
cisions of  Britain.  Russia,  China,  or  any  other 
nation 

Certainly  the  author's  contention  Is  well 
backed  up  oy  the  record  which  Britain  has 
made  in  the  war  to  date  It  may  be  a^blt  of 
second-guessing  to  say  that  England's  war 
policies  have  consistently  net  with  defeat, 
but  it  Is  nevertheless  a  cold  fact. 

Uke  World  War  No  1.  America  is  appar- 
ently again  destined  to  be  the  factor  that  is  to 
win  the  present  war.  Tremendous  quantities 
of  war  materials  have  already  been  sent  to 
England  and  Russia  with  more  limited 
amounts  having  gone  to  China,  And  It  now 
appears  that  the  United  States  will  send 
more  men  Into  the  fields  of  battle  than  Eng- 
land has  mustered  In  her  entire  armed  force. 

Just  why,  then,  should  America  be  hope- 
lessly tangled  up  In  a  world  federation  of 
states  In  which  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  voting  strength  would  be  held  by  Europe 
and   Asia? 

No — if  Hoffman's  critics  will  take  the  time 
to  closely  scrutinize  his  utterances,  they  will 
find  they  are  "pro"  speeches,  all  right  Yes, 
they  are  fraught  through  and  through  with  a 
pro-American  spirit  concerning  which  the 
only  regret  Is  that  there  are  not  more  of  his 
breed, 

[From  the  Niles  (Mich.)  Daily  Star  of  April 
20,  1942) 
Niles,  Mich.,  April  18, 1942. 
Editor,  the  Star: 

Even  at  this  hour,  after  reading  your  edi- 
torial In  defense  of  Congressman  Hoffman.  I 
am  urged  to  concur  in  Its  appeal  to  every 


American  in  the  Fourth  District.  We  all 
know  Clare  Hoffman  is  "on  the  pan"  and  111 
wager  nc  Member  of  the  Lower  House  is  en- 
joying it  (including  his  adveisarles)  any  more 
than  Mr  Hoffman  hlnv^elf.  for  a  man  is 
known  fully  as  well  by  his  enemies  as  by  the 
company  he  keeps 

To  call  Clare  Hoffman  pro-Nazi  is  so  fool- 
ish and  disgusting  as  to  stamp  any  such 
statement  as  defeatst  propaganda  In  Its  most 
virulent  form.  His  working  and  voting  rec- 
ord in  Congress  Is  cne  of  consistent  back- 
country  Americanism,  born  and  nurtured  here 
in  the  solid-thinking  Central  States  where 
the  mental  ability  of  statesmanship  and  the 
sinews  of  war  have  repeatedly  found  their 
origin,  to  preserve  and  svu«-taln  this  Union 
from  the  hysterics  and  blind  plunges  of  radi- 
cal elements. 

Your  brief  but  analytical  defense  of  his 
speeches  (January  27  and  January  301  on 
Union  Now  should  be  reprinted  In  every  paper 
of  this  District — as  well  as  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record 

All  of  us  as  English-speaking  and  EngUsb- 
mlnded  people,  must  realize  that  the  finer 
things  of  English  Civilization  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  cost,  for  they  are  the  very  well 
springs  of  those  finer  things  In  our  own  na- 
tional life  that  we  have  lived  and  fought  for 
through  many  generations 

This  applies  equally  as  well  to  our  Allies  of 
the  United  Nations  as  defenders  against  all 
the  antichrist  aggression  of  this  conflict. 

However,  this  realization  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  blind  us  to  recognition  of  the  reali- 
ties— that  sordid  grasping  for  place  and  power 
among  certain  political  elements  in  every  gov- 
ernment of  the  Allied  Nations  Including  our 
own.  threatens  to  nullify  the  gigantic  sacri- 
fices we  are  now  making,  and  must  continue 
to  make,  if  such  men  as  Clar;  Hoffman 
neglect  their  duty  or  shirk  their  vigilance  for 
a  single  moment. 

Truly,  the  only  regret  Is  there  are  not  more 
of  his  breed  In  and  out  of  Congress. 

R    D    Ch.appell, 
25  South  Fifth  Street. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1942 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

April  13,  1942. 
Hon   J(»H  Les. 

i;»iifed  States  Senate. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Lk:  This  wUl  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  March  27  regarding  the 
contract  recenUy  made  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  with  the  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric 
Co  for  the  lurnlshlng  of  electric  power  to 
Camp  Gruber,  near  Muskogee.  Okla. 

Enclosed  with  your  letter  was  a  copy  of 
the  Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  25  In  which  was  printed  an  article 
from  the  Washington  dally  Merry -Go-Round. 
by  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S  Allen,  on  this 
matter  This  aitlc'it  states  that  while  the 
Grand  River  Dam  Authority,  a  governmental 
agency,  submitted  a  bid  of  5  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour, a  contract  was  granted  to  the 
Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co  which  had  sub- 
mitted a  bid  of  10.8  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

I  have  looked  into  this  matter  thoroughly 
and  It  appears  that  this  newspaper  article  is 
wholly  without  foundation  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  War  Production  Board. 
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So  far  as  I  can  find  out.  Uu& 
not    discussed    with    anyone    m    the 
branch  of  the  War  Production  Board 
time.     The   general    propo-^ltion   of 
power  for  Armv  camps  was  discus- 
msJly  by  telephone  between  the  Ai:- 
cf    Er.c:::.cer>   and    our   construction 
Mr   Kuhler.  chief  of  that  branch,  adv 
Engineer  Corps  that  where  all  other 
atlons   were   equal,   be    would   advUe 
power  from    the  source  that   would 
least  amount  of  ciiticai  materials 
thi.^  specific  contract  was  not  discuss 
Mr    Kahler.  nor.  as  far  as  I  can  det 
with    anyone    else    in    the    War 
Board. 

Very  truly  yours. 

DoN.'UJ)  M   Nelson' 
Chai 
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Mr.  LI  :..LoW      M:    3::-  .;r:'  :    : 
I  presented  lo  tt.-'  11.-  and  the  c 

a   long   and    amA.-r.r-.L"    ii.-'    of    -ai:^ 
creases.  '  in^inj  a-  h.^h    .     TOC  r 

under   t;       ;•.,,-..   ■-,_,_ fiy ..,*_•. ,. 

of  Go  vr  r ; .  r::  j  r. :  .■  o : . : :  a  .^ :  . 

Under  the  system  these  pt  '.  ■ 
ries  are  nor  r— ^'i  "•'>'  t  .         ::; ;  ., ■ 
by  the  taxpaiLia  ^t  u.c  L" ;..::. >.<  6 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  indef 
that  when  our  boy.s  are  serving 
armed  forcf-  and  nff'Tine:  to  giv^ 
lives,  if  net     ^<-    f  •    =  pittance  ol 
month,    companu-.s    favored    with 
plus-a-fixed-fee  contracts  are 
their  pay  rolls  so  that  many  oficiaHs 
employees  will  receive  double  and 
the  salaries  they  ever  received  befci 
at  the  cost  of  the  people  of  Ameriqa 
have  to  foot  the  bills. 

The  weekly  newspaper  Labor,  wtich  is 
truly  a  spokesman  for  the  commo  i  peo- 
ple of  our  country,  has  this  to  say  j  n  the 
subject; 

Ludlow  Exposes  P.\t-Roll  P.^ddiJig 

Before  he  came   to  Congress  as 
Ber.tative  of  an  Indiana  district   Cor, 
Lons  LvDLow   (Democrat »    was  a  ne 
man — arrd  a  good  one      That  he  ret 
"nose    for    news"    he    made    clear    thi 
when  he  laid  before  the  House  the 
one    of    the    greatest    Treasury    raids 
history 

Last    February,   when    '"his    reportorlal 
stinct"  overcame  him.  he  began  to  d  g 
the  co6t-p!us-fixed-fee  system  of  awar 
contracts 

^Tiat    he    discovered    was    se::  to 

state  the  case  mildiy  He  compii'  _i-  .:.gle- 
spaced  typewTiiten  pages  of  names  of  offlcials 
and  supervisory  employees  of  defens?  con- 
tractors whose  salaries  were  Ixxasted  30  ]»ercent 
or  more  after  war  contracts  were  a',  warded. 
This,  he  said,  was  only  a  partial  repoi  t. 

tTNCLF  S.^M  FOOTS  BILL 

Uncle  Sam.  of  course,  pays  the  Increase  as 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  wrrk 

Increases  cf  salary.  Ludlcw  said,  rehch  as 
b:ch  as  700  percent  Seventeen  rff.,  .u  r-f 
-ompany  whc  had  been  gett::  c  ;;   |: 
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to  $300  a  month  were  raised  to  a  flat  (450. 
Nearly  600  officials  in  another  company  re- 
ceived increases  of  more  than  30  percent. 

"It  Is  diflicult  to  understand."  Ludlow  com.- 
mented.  "why  officials  suddenly  become  so 
valuable  tc  the  (jovernnient  that  chey  are 
entitled  to  double  and  treble  the  salary  they 
were  getting  Just  before  they  came  under  the 
blanket  of  the  cost-plus-tLxed-Iee  contracts." 
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OF    WASoACHUSETIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1942 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  April  25.  1942: 

TOO   LrrTLE.   TOO    LATE 

A  few  short  months  ago.  in  the  gloom  of 
sudden  attack  and  disastei,  the  production 
schedules  for  the  implements  of  war  were 
h:ked  up.  and  there  was  open  doubt  expressed 
that  even  If  the  new  goals  could  be  attained 
the  arms  would  be  available  in  time 

The  German  press  gloated  over  tiie  phrase, 
"Too  little  iind  too  late  " 

Now.  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  announces  that  the  goals 
called  fantastic  are  working  out  extremely 
well,  and  that  even  higher  goals  may  soon  be 
set. 

What  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture?  Hit- 
ler has  eyed  American  production  and  found 
that  his  glet  was  premature.  Royal  Air 
Force  bombings  of  German  industries  and 
the  industries  of  captive  nations,  and  the 
sheer  exhaustion  of  German  workers,  driven 
at  theii  limit  of  endurance  for  7  years,  has 
caused  a  production  slump 

The  remedy  Hitler  chose  to  give  the  fac- 
tories another  shot  in  the  arm  is  typical  of 
Nazi  methods  It  is  the  old  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land" treatment  of  "Off  with  his  head  "  Exec- 
utives of  big  steel  and  heavy  industry  cartels 
are  being  purged.  It  is  Impossible  to  purge 
the  exhaus'cd  workers,  and  so  a  scapegoat  is 
selected  and  the  Nazis  make  an  example  of 
him 

This  is  a  case  in  point,  one  to  be  studied 
earnestly  by  Americans,  particularly  those 
who  have  blandly  assumed  that  totalitarian 
inethods  mUst  have  some  merit  because  of 
the  results  the  methods  obtained. 

American  industnes  have  t>een  Junked  and 
rebuilt  in  the  space  of  a  few  short  months. 
Today  a  gigantic  stream  of  war  material 
flows  out  of  the  factories  and  across  the  seas^ 

It  wasn't  accomplished  by  compulsion,  by 
drafting  lator.  by  forcing  other  nations  and 
other  peoples  into  captivity.  It  was  done 
by  free  Americans  at  their  own  earnest 
wish 

There  was  seme  grimibling.  Americans 
still  possess  their  inalienable  right  to  grum- 
ble. But  no  one  was  purged  for  grumbling. 
No  industrialist  landed  n  a  concentration 
camp 

A  free  people  put  a  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
one  that  was  creaky  and  needed  lubrication. 
The  wheel  began  to  turn,  faster  and  faster. 
It  gained  speed  and  momentum  with  every 
passing  dav 

Prom  op«'D  scorn  and  derision,  the  Nazis 
became  thoughtful.  More  and  more  bombers, 
wlngliig  ovf-r  Europe  from  the  bases  of  United 
Nations,  meant  that  the  full  force  of  the 
American  effort  had  been  tipped  into  ihe 
balance. 
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"Too  little  and  too  late '  was  the  last  faint 
mewing  of  apprehensions  of  defeat  It  is  a 
piirase  which  the  people  of  Allied  Nations 
may  now  furget  There  is  still  a  long  fight, 
but  the  Nazis  and  the  Japs  now  know  that 
we  have  only  Just  begun  to  fight 

The  gloomy  phrase,  which  free  jjeopies  will 
now  forget  Is  hereby  presented  to  the  Nazis 
and  their  satellites  In  the  global  war  of 
production  they  now  have  too  little  and  too 
late. 


Relief  of  Citizen <;  ir  ■   rrd  by  En  :r,y 
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EXTENSION  OP  RE:.1AKKS 


HON  JioFPH  CLARK  BALDWIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1942 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Whereas  every  individual  and  every  locality 
throughout  the  United  States  has  a  common 
responsibility  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
present  war.  and  because  an  attack  on  a 
coastal  city  or  any  other  locality  would  con- 
stitute an  attack  upon  the  entire  United 
States,  and  the  resulting  cost  of  injuries  to 
civilians,  whether  or  not  gainfully  employed, 
properly  constitutes  a  part  of  the  total  cost 
of  carrying  the  conflict  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion: and 

Whereas  it  is  recognized  that  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  war  is  the  obligation  of  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  economic  status  of  civil- 
ians and  their  dependents  deprived  of  their 
Income  or  ability  to  maintain  themselves  by 
reason  of  Injuries  or  death  caused  by  enemy 
action;  and 

Whereas  various  States,  Including  New 
York,  have  enacted  workmen's  compensation 
laws  providing  benefits  to  Injured  employees 
or.  in  case  of  death,  to  their  dependents,  and 
under  such  laws  nave  provided  methods  of 
administration  which,  based  on  trial  and 
long  years  of  experience,  meet/  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  such  States  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  Ijeneflts.  the  best  methods  of  their 
determination  and  the  proper  procedure  for 
their  payment,  and  the  amounts  of  such 
benefits  established  under  the  various  State 
laws  have  been  fixed  by  the  legislature  with 
due  consideration  to  the  economic  loss  aris- 
ing from  injury  or  death  to  employees  in  the 
particular  State;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  probable  that  should  the  at- 
tack resulting  In  the  injury  or  death  of  civil- 
ians take  place  during  their  working  hours 
and  at  their  working  places,  clainos  under 
workmen's  compensation  laws  may  be  filed, 
and  the  authorities  charged  with  enforcing 
such  laws  may  require  that  compensation  be 
paid  to  those  injured  or  the  dependents  of 
those  killed  at  work;  and  such  awards  of  com- 
pensation under  existing  laws  would  consti- 
tute a  liability  against  employers,  which  lia- 
bility may  be  assumed  by  contract  by  State 
funds,  self-insurers  and  insurance  com- 
panies, and  must  be  paid  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  existing  assets:  and  the  losses  result- 
ing from  an  attack  of  great  proportion  might 
seriously  impair  their  ability  not  only  to  pay 
such  awards,  but  also  might  threaten  the 
very  security  of  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  -civilians  in- 
jured or  the  dependents  of  these  killed  in 
Industry,  some  of  whose  claims  date  back  to 
the  very  inception  of  the  law;  and 

Whereas  in  the  enactment  of  such  work- 
men's compensation  laws  the  various  State 
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legislatures  did  not  and  could  not  t.ave  had 
in  contemplation  the  possibility  of  losses 
due  to  war  hazards  such  as  currently  exist 
at  this  time;  and 

Whereas,  insofar  as  such  benefits  may  ap- 
ply to  civilians  injured  and  killed  in  the 
course  ol  their  employment,  the  benefits 
shall  be  those  that  would  be  applicable  under 
the  workmen's  compensation  law  in  effect 
In  the  place  at  which  they  were  employed; 
anc 

Whereas  such  legislation  shall  provide,  in- 
sofar as  such  persons  may  be  compensated 
under  existing  workmen's  compensation  laws, 
that  the  employers  State  funds,  or  the  in- 
surance carriers  directly  responsible  therefor, 
upon  making  such  payments  shall  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas  such  legislation  shall  provide  that 
existing  administrative  agencies  of  the  vari- 
ous States  and  of  existing  Insurance  organi- 
zations with  their  extensive  service  facilities 
ma>  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the 
administration  of  such  law  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  benefits  thereunder,  thus 
avoiding  th.j  necessity  of  establishing  agen- 
cies which  may  prove  unnecessary  and  which 
would  duplicate  already  existing  facilities: 
Now    therefore    be  It 

Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur)  That 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  foster  and  support  legislation  pro- 
viding benefits  to  civilians  who  may  be  in- 
jured or  the  dependents  of  civilians  who  may 
be  killed  by  reason  of  enemy  action  which 
benefits  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States  equitably  and 
proportionately  distributed;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur)  That 
the  clerk  of  the  senate  be  directed  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Member  of  the  Congress  elected 
from  the  State  of  New  York 

By  order  of  the  senate 

William  S   King,  Clerk. 

In  assembly.  March  18.  1942 

Concurred  in  without  amendment. 

By  order  of  the  assembly: 

Ansley  B    Borkowski,  Clerk. 


Pnlitjc.-,!    Act.Mtie^    ot    MJitarv    PtTson:',:! 
on  .Active  Duty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

WOM.  JOHN  W  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1942 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  order- 
issued  by  the  War  Department: 

War  Department, 
The  Adjltant  General  s  Office, 

Washington.  September  26.  1941. 

AG  000.1   (7-23-41)   MB- AM. 

Subject:  Political  activities  of  military  per- 
sonnel on  active  duty 
To:  The  commanding  generals,  all  armies. 
Army  corps  corps  areas,  and  depar'  nents, 
air  force  combat  command,  and  the  Chief 
of  the  armored  force:  the  Chief  of  the  Army 
air  forces;  the  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Head- 
quarters; and  the  commanding  generals  of 
exempted  stations 

1  AR  600  10.  as  amended,  prohibit  all  per- 
sons on  active  duty  from  taking  active  part 


in  political  management  or  lu  political  cam- 
paigns. 

2  The  War  Department  is  cognizant  ol  the 
fact  that  certain  members  of  the  reserve 
components,  now  on  extended  active  duty, 
are  in  a  leave  status  iron  public  offices  held 
by  them  prior  to  entering  upon  active  duty, 
and  that  some  may  wish  to  seek  election  or 
reelection  during  their  period  of  active  mili- 
tary service  II  any  ^uch  person  cai-  accom- 
plish the  necessary  campaigning  by  taking 
ordinary  leave  due  him,  and  if  his  election 
to  and  occupancy  of  civil  office  will  not  in- 
terfere with  his  military  duties,  the  War  De- 
partment will  consider  exempting  him  from 
compliance  with  the  pertinent  Army  Regu- 
lations 

3  Each  such  case  will  be  submitted  to  the 
War  Department  through  military  channels 
with  a  detailed  statement  oi  the  circum- 
stances upon  which  the  request  is  based  and 
specific  recommendations  of  commanding  of- 
ficers concerned 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 
£.  S  Adams, 
Major  General, 
The  Adjutant  General. 
I  Copies  furnished  Chiefs  of  Arms  and  Serv- 
ices. Divisions  of  the  War  Department  General 
Staff.) 


Opin-nii  (,\  Mr,  Donald  M  N  -von,  Chair- 
n,.,iii  (st  V\  .ir  Prociuctmn  Bnarn.  ■■■>n 
Ni'fd  <-.t  Lei;iv!atioii  .Afttciin^  l.af)uf 
and  Mdnageuient 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  27.  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  tremendous  responsibility 
for  organizing  America's  war  production 
rests  primarily  upon  the  shoulders  ol  Mr. 
Donald  M  Nelson  When  the  Axis  has 
been  finally  defeated,  as  it  must  and  will 
be,  a  great  share  of  the  gratitude  of  mil- 
lions of  people  around  the  world  will  go 
to  Mr.  Nelson.  To  Mr  Nelson  there  can 
be  no  labor  viewpoint  and  no  manage- 
ment viewpoint  His  single  interest,  his 
single  aim  is  increasing  production 
Therefore  I  sought  his  advice  about  some 
pending  and  much-discussed  legislation. 
And  he  has  given  me  a  most  straight- 
forward reply,  which  I  believe  is  decided- 
ly worth  including  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

War  Production  Board, 
Washington,  D  C,  April  2,  1942. 
Hon.  Jerry  Voorhis, 

House  of   Representatives, 

Washington,  D   C. 

Dear  Congressman  Voorhis  :  Your  letter  of 
March  20,  1942.  commands  my  attention  and 
my  gratitude  for  your  expression  of  confi- 
dence and  support 

Your  inquiry  raises  questions  which  deserve 
the  most  serious  consideration — questions 
which  are  troubling  not  only  the  Congress 
but  the  American  people  I  am  happy  to 
note  your  desire  to  consider  these  questions 
In  the  light  of  reason  and  fact  rather  than 
passion  and  prejudice 

Labor  and  management  are,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  striving  strenuously  to  in- 
crease our  war  production  and  to  remove 
every  obstacle  which  stands  in  the  way  of  an 
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all-out  war  effort.  Our  spring  production 
drive  is  now  under  way  Its  purpose  is  to 
supplement  and  to  accelerate  these  efforts  by 
setting  up  machinery  for  effective  coopera- 
tion among  labor,  management,  and  govern- 
ment The  drive  will,  I  am  confident,  succeed 
in  its  purpose 

I  still  hold  to  the  view  that  these  voluntary 
efforts  hold  a  greater  hope  of  success  than 
coercive  legislation  However,  I  should  like 
to  take  up  two  or  three  particular  Issues 
which  you  mention 

First,  as  to  the  overtime  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  present  law  does  not  prevent  men  from 
working  more  than  40  hours  per  week  It  has 
not  .set  the  pattern  for  the  ength  of  the 
workweek  in  our  war  Industries  It  governs 
wages  rather  than  the  hours  In  which  a  man 
may  work  In  the  highly  strategic  machine 
tcol  Industry,  for  instance,  workers  are  put- 
ting in  an  average  of  55  hours  per  week  In 
shipbuilding  the  average  is  around  48  hours, 
and  in  aircraft  it  is  approximately  49  Fcr 
our  war  Industries  as  a  whc'.e  the  average 
work  week  today  is  substantially  above  the 
40-hour  level 

To  abolish  the  40-hour-week  law  would 
not.  in  my  opinion,  bring  any  greater  pro- 
duction or  m'^re  sustained  effort  in  war  In- 
dustry On  the  contrary.  I  believe  that  such 
actio.i  would  have  a  harmful  effect  on  war 
production 

The  average  war  worker  has,  of  course,  been 
getting  time  and  one-half  for  all  hours 
worked  per  week  Ir  excess  of  40  Our  na- 
tional wage  structure  has  been  adjusted  to 
that  fact  Most  war  contracts  are  diawn 
with  that  fact  in  mind — and.  where  they  are 
not,  the  usie  of  escalator  clauses  prevents  the 
time-and-one-half  rale  from  operating  as  a 
drag  Ol   extension  of  the  workweek 

If  we  now  abolish  the  40-hour  week  by 
law.  we  do  not  gain  1  hour  of  additional 
work  in  our  war  industries  but.  naturally  we 
create  a  widespread  demand  for  Increases  in 
wage  rates,  throw  the  entire  wage  structure 
out  of  adjustment,  and  remove  an  important 
incentive  for  labo  to  shift  from  nonessential 
industries  into  war-production  jobs  In  ad- 
dition, we  would,  in  my  opinion,  make  latnir 
relations  in  general  worse  rather  than  better, 
S?cond,  IS  to  losses  to  war  production  from 
strikes  arfc  labor  stoppages: 

Several  days  ago  Labor  Director  Sidney  Hill- 
man  Invited  representatives  of  all  inierested 
Government  agencies  including  the  War  De- 
partment, the  Navy  Department  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  the  Department  of  Lat)or, 
and  the  National  War  LalxDr  Board,  to  meet 
with  him  for  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  strike 
situation.  The  conference  met  and  unani- 
mously concluded  that  our  machinery  had 
succeeded  In  reducing  work  stoppages  to  an 
extremely  low  figure,  that  remarkable  prog- 
ress was  being  made,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  disrupt  this  machinery  and  substitute 
coercive  mechanisms  would  only  Jeopardize 
the  progress  which  has  been  made 
Third,  as  to  the  closed  shop 
My  interest  is  first,  last,  and  always  In 
greater  war  production.  In  many  cases  the 
closed  shop  works  very  well  and  Is  a  basis  for 
mutually  satisfactory  relationships  between 
labor  and  management.  In  such  Instances 
I  am  for  letting  well  enough  alone.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  closed  shop  should  be  pre- 
served or  instituted  in  any  case  where  its 
existence  may  be  a  direct  hindrance  to  war 
production;  but  when  such  cases  arise.  I 
am  satisfied  that  they  can  best  be  handled 
through  the  War  Labor  Board,  which  haa 
been  set  up  as  a  species  of  supreme  court 
in  regard  to  labor  troubles. 

To  outlaw  all  forms  of  the  closed  shop,  as 
this  bill  would  do.  would  appear  to  me  very 
likely  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  labor  morale 
and  on  labor  relations — and.  ultimately,  on 
war  production  Itself  Whether  the  closed 
shop  is  in  itself  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing, 
it  has  been  built  up  in  many  industnes,  over 
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do  not  bftiiMse  that  the  present  is       . 
tim«  In  which  to  cJ;«rupi  that  sltuatipn  by  act 
of  Congress 

Sincerely  yours, 

Vas  iLD   M     !  ELSOW. 


In  Memorv  ot  Hon.  Ffdok  M    V. 


ney 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Ko::.  r/AN  kowell 

or  niiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT -ilTlVES 

Tuesday.  April  2S.  1942 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ex' end  my  own  re- 
mark-s  in  the  Record  on  the  recent  death 
of  a  distmguished  formtr  Member,  the 
Konoiabie  F;ank  M  Ramey.  pi 
Illmoisan  who  represented  the  tTwenty- 
first  Illinois  District  m  the  United  States 
House  of  Rep.'esenrat:ves  for  one  term, 
1929-31  Mr  Ramey  died  on  March  27. 
'~"ff42,  in  his  home  community  '  H'ls- 
boro.  111. 

-  Tliousands  of  his  friends,  forrier  con- 
stituents and  ccUeagues  in  the  lepubli- 
can  Party,  join  with  his  family  irjinourn- 
ins?  the  passing  of  Mr  Ramey.  w  lo  in  his 
years  as  a  public  official  and  prn  ate  citi- 
zen made  many  contributions  to  thp  suc- 
cess and  welfare  of  his  Nation,  Y as  State, 
and  his  district. 

An  obituary  notice  prepared  s  nd  pub- 
lished by  Mr  Sam  Little,  editor  of  the 
Hillsboro  Journal,  in  the  Jcurnul's  issue 
of  March  30  pays  fitting  tribut(  to  this 
exemplary  American,  and  I  take  he  priv- 
il  ge  of  quoting  in  part  from  it,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Frank  M  R;imey  was  born  in  Hillibcro,  El  . 
on  September  23  1881.  a  son  of  the  lite  Jamo 
T.  and  M.^ry  Ann  (Ammerman)  Ramey.  and 
at  his  death  was  aged  60  years.  6  mo  iths,  and 
4  days  With  tne  exception  of  the  time  he 
was  away  on  accoun'.  of  various  cfHcial  duties, 
he  resided  in  Hilisbcro  all  his  life  •  •  • 
Mr  Ramey  was  admitted  to  the  bar  cf  Illinois 
In  1907  and  began  pract.clng  in  Hi  isboro  at 
that  timtf  He  continued  tc  maintnin  a  law 
office  here   from   that   time  unt.l   t  is   1eath. 

•  •  •  He  was  elected  State's  attorney  of 
Montgomery  Counry  in  1920  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  and  wa.«  reelectel  in  1924. 

•  •  •  Hf  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1928 
to  represent  the  Twenty-flrst  Di.stiict,  ccm- 
pr;smg  the  counile*  of  Sangamon,  Christian. 
M.icoupin.  and  Monignmery      •     •     • 

With  the  appointment  of  Frank  ;c  Lemon 
as  United  States  atiorr,py  for  this  di:  tnct.  Mr. 
Rainey  was  nametl  in  1931  as  an  asf :  itant  dis- 
trict attorney.  He  resigned  that  p<isltion  In 
1934  •  •  •  At  the  time  of  iiis  death 
be  was  an  examiner  lor  the  Illinois  (  ommerce 
Cctnmi.^sion 

Mr  Ramey  was  a  charter  member  of  Forest 
Lodge.  L<iyai  Order  o»  Mocse.  at  Hills  bcro,  and 
was  Its  first  dlc'afor.  He  was  proninent  in 
the  Knights  of  P>thtas  lodge  and  at 
held  a  district  t  See  m  the  lodep  H- 
to  Mount  Moriah  Lodge  of  >.! 
the  Spriugfleld  Consistory. 

For  more  than  25  years  he  was  t  member 
of  the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge  at  Hillsboro.  •  •  • 
During  his  congressional  career  he  wis  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Spa  i  sh  War 
Veterans  in  recognition  of  h:£  srloi.d  d 
record  he  bad  in  behalf  of  the  TeLeraa«  of 
all  wars.     •     •     • 


j  Fti;:era.  services  were  held  at  the  Method- 
ist Church,  of  which  he  had  long;  been  a 
member,  with  Rev  W  H  Whltlock.  pastor, 
cfflcatmg  Mrs  H  J  Bfckemeyer  sang,  with 
Mrs  Lyndon  McDavid  at  the  organ  Inter- 
ment was  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

In  memoriaJizing  Mr.  Ramey.  I  also 
mention  the  high  regard  held  for  him  by 
the  Montgomery  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion which  conducted  services  for  him 
on  Sunday.  March  29.  1942.  in  the  Mont- 
gomery County  circuit  court  room,  pre- 
sided over  by  President  McLin  J.  Brown 
and  attended  by  many  prominent  per- " 
sons  of  the  community. 

I  know  the  deep  sympathy  of  this 
House  goes  to  the  widow,  the  former  Miss 
Lena  Laws,  of  Donnellson.  III.,  who  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Mr  Ramey  on 
No; ember  23.  1918.  as  well  as  to  other 
members  of  the  immediate  fjoniiy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON   C:RNAPi)  ,]   GEHRMANN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  28.  1942 

Mr.  GFHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
we  know  it  another  year  and  another 
Congress  will  have  passed  without  naving 
done  anything  that  nearly  every  one  of 
us  promised,  namely,  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ing of  uncertainty  for  the  millions  of 
people  approaching  old  age.  Each  year 
since  I  came  here  in  January  1935.  a  few 
of  us  worked  hard  to  convince  at  least 
half  of  the  Members  of  the  House  that  we 
owe  something  to  these  millions  and  that 
we  should  take  the  bills  away  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  because 
thry  refused  to  act  on  them,  and  by  peti- 
tion force  it  on  the  floor  for  open  debate. 
Only  once  did  we  succeed  in  doing  that, 
and  the  result  is  still  ;veli  known  to  all 
that  are  interested  in  the  subject — 101 
voted  for  the  bill.  Then  the  excuse  was 
that  the  Government  is  providing  billions 
of  dollars  annually  for  W  P.  A..  C.  C.  C, 
and  N  Y.  A.,  and  even  direct  State  aid 
for  the  purpose  of  the  aged  and  those 
unable  :o  find  work,  and  that  we  could 
not  add  any  more  to  the  large  Govern- 
ment expenditures.  Now  many  say  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  add  large  sums 
to  the  vast  war-expenditures  program, 
which  of  necessity,  and  rightly  so,  is 
reachmtj;  undreamed-of  proportions. 

I  feel  that  is  no  excuse,  and  that  we  can 
and  musi  find  a  way  to  finance  old-age 
security  legislation  before  this  Congress 
ends.  With  living  costs  skyrocketing 
higher  daily,  the  measly  little  $5  to  $20 
per  month  to  the  net  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  needy  in  our  counti-y  is  now 
and  always  will  be  a  disgraceful  period 
in  our  Nation's  history.  We  have  two 
groups  in  Congress,  the  original  Town- 
send  supporters  to  which  I  still  remain 
loyal,  and  the  general  welfare  group 
headed  by  Mr.  Johnson.  Each  group 
has  a  bill  pending  before  the  Ways  and 


Means  Committee.  The  welfare  group 
accuses  the  Townsend  supporters  of  try- 
ing to  riddle  present  social  security  or  re- 
tirement provisions — which  I  am  sure  is 
not  true-  -and  we  in  the  Townsend  group 
do  not  believe  that  the  general  welfare 
bill  would  provide  a  sufficient  amount 
and  it  would  leave  out  many  needy  people. 
But  then  we  will  never  get  anything  for 
the  needy  and  entitled  to  help,  if  we  di- 
viae  those  who  are  sincere  in  their  ef- 
forts to  do  something  for  the  aged. 
Neither  group  has  thus  far  been  able  to 
get  the  required  majority  on  their  peti- 
tion to  force  it  on  the  floor.  For  the 
past  several  years  I.  along  with  many 
other  loyal  Town.send  supporters,  signed 
both  petitions  to  attempt  consideration 
of  the  whole  question  of  old-age  security. 
In  the  last  campaign  I  was  accused  of 
straddling  and  therefore  thus  lar  this 
year  I  have  signed  only  the  Townsend  bill 
petition.  Mv  honest  belief  is  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  in  the  House  are 
honest  in  their  desire  and  belief  that  a 
uniform  national  old-age  retirement  law 
that  will  make  no  exception  or  distinc- 
tion is  necessary.  They  only  differ  in 
the  method  of  financing  and  eligibility 
for  the  plan.  But  as  representatives  of 
the  people  in  a  democratic  country  we 
should  not  permit  so  vital  a  question  as 
this  to  be  kept  bottled  up  in  any  com- 
mittee; it  should  be  brought  on  the  floor 
for  free  and  open  discussion  and  some 
action  providing  at  least  something  bet- 
ter than  we  now  have  should  be  taken. 

Personally  I  want  my  people  to  know 
that  I  believe  that  the  only  fair  method 
of  financing  this  plan  is  by  ncome  taxes, 
based  on  ability  to  pay.  Those  that  are 
earning  gooc  incomes  now  or  in  the  fu- 
ture must  support  tho.se  past  the  active 
age.  Under  the  Townsend  plan  of  a  2- 
p-^rcent  income  tax  above  $3  000.  would 
provide  a  fair  monthly  pension  to  all 
over  60  not  gainfully  employed.  In  turn 
those  that  would  contribute  now  will 
have  the  children  of  today  contributing 
toward  their  retirement,  thereby  adding 
to  their  comfort  and  security  and  remov- 
ing the  worry  that  we  all  face  as  to  how 
we  will  manage  to  get  by  when  forced  to 
retire.  I  want  to  make  it  very  plain  that 
I  will  fight  against  a  sales  tax  on  every- 
day necessities.  That  sort  of  a  tax  would 
simply  multiply  the  trouble  of  at  least 
one-third  of  our  people  who  are  now  on  a 
bare  existence,  and  many  millions  on  a 
near  starvation  standard  of  living. 
Think  of  taxing  still  more  the  calico  dress, 
the  overalls,  and  the  loaf  of  bread  of  the 
old  folks  that  are  dependent  on  charity 
or  the  measly  five  to  ten  or  even  thirty 
dollars  a  month  pension  now  provided  by 
different  States.  I  say  that  the  unrea- 
sonable profits  now  made  on  war  con- 
tracts would  amply  provide  the  needed 
security  for  our  aged.  Any  attempt  by 
Congress  to  limit  profits  will  be  difficult 
to  enforce.  There  will  be  loopholes 
whereby  the  big  boys  can  find  a  way  to 
avoid  their  fair  share  of  excess-profits 
tax. 

Any  profit  limitation  should  be  based 
on  actual  investment,  and  not  on  the  size 
of  the  contract.  Then  there  is  a  group 
of  middlemen,  controlled  by  national  or 
international  monopolies  that  annually 
take    in    unnecessary    or    unreasonable 
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profits  more  out  of  the  consumers  than 
It  would  cost  to  provide  a  decent  retire- 
ment for  our  elders. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the 
spread  of  prices  paid  to  the  farmer,  and 
prices  charged  to  the  city  consumer  It 
is  not  the  little  independent  merchant 
that  is  to  blame,  he  is  forced  to  the  wall 
by  these  holding  company  monopolies. 
They  dictate  what  he  has  to  pay.  and 
each  time  he  orders  a  new  lot,  the  price 
has  gone  up.  Everything  the  consumer 
needs  is  controlled  by  these  monopolies 
like  the  milling,  baking,  packing,  milk, 
and  cheese  trusts. 

So  I  do  not  believe  the  claim  made  by 
opponents  of  national  old-age  retire- 
ment plans  that  we  cannot  afford  it. 
We  can  by  seeing  to  it  that  our  national 
Income  is  more  fairly  distributed,  and 
not  permitted  to  go  to  a  few  monopolis- 
tic groups,  whfle  millions  of  our  people 
are  in  dire  need  and  poverty.  Let  all  of 
us  that  are  sincere  in  this  unite  to  force 
consideration  of  this  question.  We  have 
got  to  be  here  during  this  war,  and  we 
can  take  time  to  go  into  this  question 
thoroughly,  and  the  majority  will  work 
cut  something  that  may  not  be  what  I  or 
you  wanted,  but  it  will  be  better  than 
idle  promises  from  year  to  year.  It  can 
always  be  amended  and  improved  later 
on  as  we  discover  the  need  for  changes, 
but  let  us  redeem  our  promises  to  our 
constituents. 


Lavv;  and  Resulatmns  .Atlecting  the 
Canadian  Border 
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HON.  JOSEPH  CLARK  BALDWIN 

Vt    -NLW     \or.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1942 

Mr.  BALDWIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leive  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  th.-  State  of  New  York: 

Whereas  passage  of  persons  and  movement 
of  commodities  across  the  border  between 
this  country  and  Canada  are  hampered  and 
affected  by  many  governmental  restrictions 
and  regulations;  and 

Whereas  during  this  time  of  perilous  con- 
flict, in  which  both  nations  are  allied  and 
mutually  engaged  for  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom and  the  defeat  of  dangerous  enemy  na- 
tions, it  becomes  particularly  urgent  that  all 
unnecessary  barriers  which  tend  to  inju- 
riously affect  the  common  war  effort  shall  be 
eliminated;  and 

Whereas  continental  solidarity  and  friendly 
exchange  are  not  only  desirable  but  extremely 
essential  to  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war.  and  irritating  and  distressing  border 
conditlona  are  not  only  undesirable  but  harm- 
fully inimical  to  those  essentials:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolveil  (if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
hereby  respectfully  requests  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  speedily  bring  about  and 
put  into  effect  any  necessary  changes  in  our 
laws  and  regulations  affecting  the  border  be- 
tween this  country  and  Canada  to  the  end 
that  unnecessary  restrictions  may  be  removed 


and  that  travel  of  persons  and  movement  of 
products  may  be  facilitated  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  a  harmonious,  an  efficient,  and  a 
victorious  prosecution  of  the  existing  war; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur),  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

By  order  of  the  senate: 

William  S.  King,  Clerk. 

In  assembly,  February  24,  1942. 

Concurred  in  without  amendment. 

By  order  of  the  assembly: 

Anslet  B.  Borkowski,  Clerk. 
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HON,  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

of    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH^S 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1942 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  11  Progresso  Italo- 
Americano  for  April  19   1942: 

THE    FORESIGHT    OF    PRESIDENT   ROOSE\-ELT 

Another  Hitler  puppet  returns  to  the  Euro- 
pean scene  and  that  of  the  world  conflict  in 
the  guise  of  a  dictator  of  occupied  and  im- 
occupied  France.  But  it  is  merely  a  case  of 
another  dictator  who  will  suffer  the  same 
fate  of  Mussolini,  who  miserably  takes  orders 
from  Hitler,  whose  country  is  despoiled  by  the 
Nazis  and  who  is  resigned  to  see  its  fate  over- 
turned by  the  fatal  collapse  of  Hitler's  house 
of  cards. 

There  is  today  a  great  statesman,  a  far- 
seeing  statesman,  who  understands  as  no  one 
does  the  moral  and  material  resources  of  the 
entire  world  That  statesman  is  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Chief  Executive  of  a  Nation  of 
135,000,000  people,  united  with  him  In  a 
formidable  compact  mass,  rendered  more  pow- 
erful by  the  immense  resources  which  our 
country  possesses  and  which  are  being  and 
wUl  be  still  further  utilized  to  assure  America 
and  her  Allies  the  most  decisive  victory  over 
the  tyrannical  regimes  which  constitute  a  su- 
preme calamity  for  our  civilization. 

Our  President.  Inspired  by  the  noblest  Ideals 
to  avoid  new  war  catastrophes  for  the  people 
and  to  keep  from  breaking  traditional  friend- 
ships, did  not  spare  any  efforts  to  save  peace 
and  to  seek  to  solve  existing  differences  and 
bring  about  just  and  friendly  agreements. 
But  the  basest  instincts  and  the  unbridled 
ambition  of  the  head  of  the  Nazis  prevailed 
and  the  Invasion  of  Poland  gave  the  signal 
for  the  vast  conflagration  which  was  to  drag 
Into  war  such  a  vast  part  of  the  world, 

WTien  war  broke  out  Roosevelt,  with  par- 
ticular Insistence,  tried  to  convince  Mussolini 
of  Italy's  convenience  to  remain  neutral  and 
permit  the  conflict  to  remain  localized  in 
central  and  eastern  Europe,  But  his  good 
counsel  unfortunately  remained  unheeded, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Italian  people  were 
definitely  opposed  to  this  war  In  the  Interests 
of  Germany,  a  war  in  which  she  will  be  forced 
to  suffer  the  tragic  consequences.  But  today 
Mussolini  has  much  to  bitterly  regret,  after 
so  many  humiliations  and  In  the  midst  of  so 
much  ruin,  while  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
fighting  men  of  General  MacArthur  and  the 
first  great  victories  of  American  airmen  begin 


to  show  the  inevitable,  undeniable  supremacy 
of  the  Un.ted  Nations. 

Rooseveft  sent  one  of  his  most  authorita- 
tive and  'althful  ambassadors  to  Vichy  with 
the  mtssion  of  advising  the  Fiench  Govern- 
ment against  going  beyond  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  with  the  Axis.  Roosevelt  insisted 
upon  the  French  possessions  in  the  Caribbean 
and  in  the  North  Atlantic  being  respected; 
Roosevelt  began  to  send  food  supplies  to  the 
starving  French  colonies  in  North  Africa. 
Roosevelt  promised  every  possible  assistance 
to  conquered,  impoverished,  and  humiliated 
France  But  now  Petal n  suddenly  bows  down 
to  the  impositions  from  Berlin  and  has  put 
into  power  a  satellite  of  Hitler.  Laval,  an  imi- 
tator of  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  dictators. 

But  this  Is  not  the  road  to  follow  in  order 
to  save  France;  it  Is  the  road  to  suicide. 

There  remains  for  the  French  people  and 
the  Italian  people  only  the  great  hope,  the 
secure  faith  that  the  not  far  distant  and 
complete  victory  of  America,  guided  by  the 
genius  and  energy  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt, 
win  mark  for  them,  ns  well  as  for  all  oppressed 
peoples,  the  return  of  Independence  and 
liberty.  And  It  will  be  a  return  of  independ- 
ence and  liberty  so  much  more  precious  and 
welcome  after  they  have  experienced  all  the 
Infinite  infamy  of  the  tyrants  and  witnessed 
the  final  tragic  failure  of  blind,  dissolute, 
warlike  totalltarianLsm. 

Genehoso  Pope,  Editor. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  VI TO  MARCANTONIO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1942 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude herein  a  talk  which  I  delivered  at 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  dedi- 
cation exercises  on  Thursday.  April  16, 
1942: 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends,  and  neighbors,  as 
the  Representative  In  Congress  of  thl  com- 
munity, I  am  certain  that  express  Its  unan- 
imous sentiment  In  thanking  the  mayot  of 
otir  city  for  having  given  us  this  great  school. 
It  is  particularly  pleasing  for  us  to  know  that 
in  keeping  with  the  best  democratic  tradi- 
tions of  our  people  and  with  their  needs  that 
the  .school  is  Inter-racial  in  Its  character  and 
community-wide  In  the  scope  of  Its  work. 
We  are  filled  with  a  sense  of  gratification  in 
the  knowledge  that  our  sons  of  Garibaldi. 
De  Hostos,  and  Frederick  Douglass  will  be 
reared  in  keeping  with  the  teachings  of 
Franklin.  Washington.  Jefferson,  and  Lin- 
coln. It  can  truly  be  said  that  this  great 
building  Is  Indeed  a  monument  to  democracy 
in  education. 

We.  the  people  of  Harlem,  all  Ear' em  ac- 
cept such  a  school,  for  it  is  truly  a  people's 
school.  Just  as  our  country  belongs  ud  the 
people  who  inhabit  it,  so  does  this  school 
belongs  to  us.  Just  as  we,  the  people  of  all 
Harlem,  give  our  brawn  and  our  sweat  m  the 
mines,  mills,  and  factories  of  the  country  and 
our  blood  and  sons  on  every  battlefield  for 
the  triumph  of  our  freedoms,  so  in  tha:  same 
spirit  we  will  defend  our  school  and  its  de- 
mocracy. We  shall  not  be  swayed  from  this 
firm  resolve  by  even  the  shadow  of  a  ttireat 
of  Gestapo  inquisition  that  may  come  from 
any  lawyer  agent  of  the  Vichy  Government. 

It  is  truly  fitting  that  in  dedicating  an- 
other great  living   evidence  of   ou:    i  i   :.  : 
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leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in 
following  essay  by  John  Gallu; 
fiance.  Ohio,  one  of  the  winne 
American  Legion  cc>ntest,  tilled 
System  of  Checks  and  Ba.anc^^ 
Fc^deral  Constitution  and  It.s  R' 
the  Individual  Citjzer.." 

John  Gallup  attained  his  lii'v 
on  Apiil  25.  19-12.     I'  seems  to 
young  Americans  sucii  ais  Joh 
and  the  other  boys  and  girls 
high  schools  who  wroto  the  huild 
fine  essays  up^n  this  .ital  subje( 
best  guaranty  that  cur  Federal 
ment  with  its  system  of  cons 
guaranties  will  survive.    The  ejs 
lows: 
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One   of    the   principles   on    whj 
Washington    baied    the   foundati 
Gcvenunent  and  our  ConbUtutioi: 
the   separation   of   pcwer-s   ur  the 
check?    and    balances.     He   believ 
the    Government    uses    this    priiK 
basis    for    its    p'.Uc:e<;    it     'can    ne 
danger  of  degenerating  into  a  mc 
c'lgirchy.  an  aristocracy,  or  any 
potic  or   oppressive   form,  so  lonj 
shall  remain  any  virtue  in  the 
people  " 

Another   reason    for    the   adopt 
system  of  checlcs  and  balances  wa  ; 
of  tyranny  of  the  few  and  of  the 
of  the  many.     Ihls  fear  was  in 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Constitxitlon 
drew   up   that  mast   impwrtant  of 
ments  In   our  short  but   illustnoijs 
Th(3    system    of    checks    and    bal 
also  one  of  the  most  Important 
the   development   of   cur   Gov 
three  separate  departments      Th 
ments — the  executive,  the  lecls'.atl 
JTjdicial — have  ce'tiun  powers^  best 
them  by  the  Ccn>tilutJon  In  s\ich 
each  department  can  act  as  a  check 
of  the  others  In  the  formation  ol 
and  other  national  policies. 

To  sta^e   only   a   few  of   these 
checks,  the  following  are  scrae  cf 
well-known  ones:  ( 1 )  The  Presiden' 
Independently   of   Congress   by    a; 
college  for  a  term  of  4  years;   (2) 
bers  of  the  Judiciary  are  net  elected 
appointed  by  the  President,  with 
of  the  Senate;    (3)    salaries  of  t 
and  of  the  President  cannot  be  ch.ijr! 
Ing  their  respective  terms.    These 
as  checks  by  organization. 

Another  check  is  known  as  checi 
ers.    A  few  of  these  are :  { 1 )  The 
of  the  Piejident.  which  is  suspen 
than  absolute;  (2)  the  rcqulremrnt 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  before  a 
be  ratifled;   and   (3)   the  power  of 
clary  to  Interpret  congressional  Ic: 
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Perhaps  the  check  that  Is  somewhat  em- 
barrusiing  and  rather  displciising  to  the 
President  is  the  one  that  requires  a  two-thuds 
vote  of  the  Senate  before  a  treaty  can  be  rati- 
fied. This  was  fspecially  true  In  the  case  of 
Prebicirut  Wil;-t)n  waen  CouKrecf  relusod  to 
ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  when  it 
also  rejected  his  proposal  ol  our  entering  the 
League  of  Nations,  of  which  he  was  the 
fcauder 

The  relationship  of  the  system  ot  checks 
and  balani  es  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Constitution  may  be 
most  aptly  shown  In  an  illustration  of  a  na- 
ture that  involves  all  three  To  most  people 
a  law  is  Just  another  restriction  or  tax  that 
makes  living  more  complex  In  reality  it 
becomes  an  instrument  to  help  build  this 
land  of  ours  into  a  more  powerful  and  noble 
nation      The  Constitution  states: 

'Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  and  tlie  Senate 
shall,  before  it  become  a  law.  be  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  ap- 
prove, he  shall  sign  It,  but  If  not  he  shall 
return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  Houre 
in  which  it  shall  have  originated  If  alter 
such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  the  House 
shall  aeree  to  pass  the  bill.  It  shall  be  sent  to 
the  other  Hoase  and  if  approved  by  two- 
thirds  Ol  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  law  " 

Then  it  still  ha?  to  meet  the  approval  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  tf  it  should  come  before 
that  tribunal 

The  rights  of  each  citizen  are  safeguarded 
by  the  already  outlined  checks  and  balances, 
together  with  many  others  that  go  to  form  the 
most  complex  government  in  the  world,  but 
which  is  the  best,  and  is  worth  giving  one  s 
life  for  its  safety,  i 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON   FPEDC  G:!'-HR1>T 

OF   lOvvA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1942 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr  Speaker.  L have 
just  recently  returned  from  visiting  my 
own  district  in  Iowa.  Among  other 
things  I  witnessed  the  devastating  effects 
of  rationing  orders  with  respect  to  deal- 
ing.s  in  motor  vehicles  and  equipments 
and  which  prohibit  sales.  I  talked  with 
many  dealers  in  the  automobile  business. 
The  situation  resp^^cting  these  dealers 
was  worse  than  in  any  other  line  cf  trade. 
No  other  line  of  business  was  hurt  so 
much  or  so  bad.  They  all  had  stocks  of 
automobiles  on  their  floors  and  in  their 
warehouses  wh^ch  they  were  unaol"  to 
dispose  of  because  of  the  clotures  and  reg- 
ulations and  rationing  orders  which 
stopped  the  sale  of  their  goods  and  prac- 
tically shut  them  off  from  almost  all  biL'^i- 
ness.  Many  of  them  were  paying  high 
rentals  upon  the  business  places  they 
w-jre  using,  and  these  rentals  were 
under  contracts  which  extended  for  a 
long  time  into  the  future.  They  were 
compelled  to  keep  up  their  places  of  busi- 
ness and  to  house  and  store  their  goods 
and  equipment  and  automobiles.  They 
were  subjected  to  taxation  according  to 
the  laws  of  their  State.  Because  of  con- 
tractual relations  they  were  not  able  to 
discharge  many  of  their  employees,  al- 
though there  was  little  use  for  such  help. 


This  was  true  among  all  of  the  sales 
agencies  and  also  true  in  large  measure 
among  their  repair  and  servicing  depart- 
ments. On  the  whole.  I  feel  very  certain 
that  these  men  had  been  worse  hit  and 
more  seriously  damaged  by  our  war  regu- 
lations than  any  other  class  of  business- 
men. They  were  all  small  business  men 
and  belonged  to  that  group  who  could  ill 
afford  to  stand  the  losses  which  had  thus 
been  thrust  upon  them  or  to  carry  the 
burden  that  they  were  required  to 
shoulder.  Some  of  them  faced  liquida- 
tion and  even  bankruptcy.  But  all  of 
them  were  patriotic.  They  were  all  will- 
ing to  meet  their  duties  as  American  cit- 
izens and  to  endure  the  hardships  which 
the  war  had  brought  to  them,  as  a  result 
of  the  orders  made  by  the  administrator 
respecting  sales  of  automobiles  and  tires. 
They  are  certainly  entitled  to  relief. 

Now.  the  bill  which  we  have  here  before 
us  today,  being  S.  2315 — identical  with 
H,  R.  6995— and  which  should  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  amendment  to  the 
rationing  order  below  referred  to.  will 
give  the5e  dealers  some  relief.  I  am  not 
saying  that  it  will  give  full  relief,  for  it 
will  not;  but  knowing  these  men  as  I  do 
and  knowing  of  their  patriotic  spirit  and 
their  desire  to  aid  in  bringing  victory  to 
our  arms,  I  believe  that  they  will  accept 
this  legislation  as  a  great  improvement 
and  v/e!come  it.  It  provides  that  the 
R.  P.  C.  may  make  loans  to  these  dealers. 
It  also  provides  that  after  18  months 
from  the  beginning  of  the  rationing  the 
Government  shall  purchase  their  stock  of 
goods  which  may  then  remain  on  hand 
at  not  less  than  the  fair  retail  price 
thereof  as  fixed  by  the  Price  Adminis- 
trator, This  will  be  an  immense  help  to 
them.  In  the  meantime  and  during  the 
passage  of  the  18  months  above  referred 
to.  they  will  be  allowed  to  sell  and  dispose 
of  their  new  automobiles  under  a  more 
liberal  order  which  has  now  just  been 
made  by  Leon  Henderson,  Price  Admin- 
istrator. This  order  is  found  in  today's 
issue  of  the  Federal  Register  and  becomes 
effective  tom.orrow.  Under  it  many  ap- 
plicants may  obtain  a  certificate  to  buy 
an  automobile  if  he  needs  one  for  the 
effective  performance  of  services  in  the 
war  effort  or  connected  therewith  as  de- 
scribed in  previous  orders,  and  if  he  docs 
not  now  have  the  use  of  an  automobile 
which  is  adequate  for  this  purpase.  It 
will  be  very  helpful  to  those  who  need 
automobiles  in  carrying  on  our  war  effort. 
But  the  applicant  to  buy  must  comply 
with  certain  conditions  and  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  reasonable  in  view  of  the 
needs  of  the  Government  at  this  time  for 
automobiles  and  for  rubber. 

These  will  allow  him  to  purchase  an 
automobile  very  much  more  liberally 
than  ever  before,  and  reference  is  now 
hereby  made  to  the  Federal  Register  of 
this  day. 

Any  applicant  within  the  group  of  those 
who  may  buy  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
established  his  right  if  he  shows  that  the 
automobile  he  now  has  is  a  1939  or  earlier 
model,  or  that  it  has  been  driven  more 
than  40,000  miles,  or  that  it  has  been 
rendered  imserviceable  by  fire,  collision, 
or  otherwise,  or  that  it  is  not  sufBciently 
reliable  considering  the  nature  of  th--.  nn- 
plicant's  services,  or  that  demand.^  upon 
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him  have  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  needs  an  additional  car  to  fulfill 
his  duties, 

I  believe  that  automobile  dealers  will 
hail  this  measure  as  a  constructive  one, 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  had  a  part  in  its 
passage. 

I  must  ad<l  that  the  measure  also  lefers 
to  other  articles  and  commodities  which 
are  rationed  in  connection  with  the  war 
effort,  and  that  dealers  in  other  goods 
will  find  relief  under  it  as  well  as  those 
in  the  automobile  trade. 


Cla.ss  Legislation 
REMARKS 

HON    CLARCNCE  CANNON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  28.  1942 

Mr,  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  General  Marshall  testified  be- 
fore a  committee  cf  the  House  that  food 
is  the  most  essential  munition  of  war. 
The  producers  of  that  essential  factor  in 
winning  the  war  have  discharged  their 
duty  with  greater  fidelity  and  eflBciency 
than  the  producers  of  any  other  war  mu- 
nition. And  they  have  received  less  than 
any  other  group  of  producers  in  wages 
for  their  labor  and  dividends  on  their 
investment. 

Against  overwhelming  odds,  deprived 
cf  labor,  unable  to  secure  machinery, 
with  the  hiphcst  costs  of  production  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  they  have 
produced  efiBciently.  prodigally,  and  pa- 
triotically. There  have  been  no  lock- 
outs and  no  sit -downs.  There  have  been 
no  bottlenecks  and  no  sabotage  on  the 
American  farm. 

Labor  working  in  mu  lition  plants  is 
receiving  five  times  the  wages  it  earned 
before  the  war.  Manufacturers  operat- 
ing munition  plants  are  making  such 
profits  that  one  of  them  announced  if  he 
was  making  more  he  v.ould  have  to  have 
a  steam  shovel  to  ^landle  them.  But 
♦  from  the  first  the  farmers,  speaking 
through  the  farm  organizations,  have  an- 
nounced that  they  ask  no  more  than  bare 
parity. 

And  the  Nation  by  solemn  enactment 
of  Congress  accepted  that  offer  and  by 
legislation  entered  into  agreement  to  pay 
parity.  The  President  agreed  to  it  with 
the  Members  of  Congress  in  charge  of 
farm  legislation.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture agreed  to  it  in  hearings  before 
committees  of  the  House.  The  Price 
Control  Administrator  agreed  to  it.  And 
both  Houses  of  Congress  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities  ratifi:d  the  agreement. 

And  now.  out  of  a  clear  sky,  comes  a  pro- 
posal to  scrap  that  agreement  and  compel 
farmers  to  take  lers  than  parity.  It  is  a 
proposal  to  fix  the  wages  men  shall  re- 
ceive for  their  labor.  It  is  a  proposal  to 
dictate  to  men  the  conditions  under  which 
they  shall  market  their  goods.  It  is  a 
proposal  to  take  frcm  m.en  by  law  the 
products  of  their  toil  without  voice  as  to 
compensation. 


But  note  to  whom  the  demand  applies. 
Is  it  a  proposal  to  depress  the  pay  or 
prices  or  income  or  wages  of  all  classes? 
No,  Is  it  a  proposal  to  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  several  classes?  No.  It  is  a  pro- 
posal which  affects  the  labor  and  the 
earnings  of  only  one  class  ir  America. 

What  one  class  is  it?  Is  it  the  class 
receiving  the  largest  compensation?  Is 
it  a  class  whose  income  has  increased 
most  rapidly?  Is  it  a  class  making  the 
largest  profits?  Is  it  a  class  wc  king  the 
shortest  hours  or  under  civil-service  pro- 
tection? Is  it  a  class  which  has  cooper- 
ated less  than  others  in  the  war  program? 

No.  It  is  none  of  *^hese.  It  is  the  one 
class  which  is  working  more  effectively 
and  more  efficiently  than  all  others.  It 
is  the  one  class  against  which  there  has 
been  no  protest  or  charge  or  complaint. 
It  is  the  one  class  receiving  less  wages, 
less  compensation,  less  income  than  any 
other  in  the  Nation.  It  is  the  class 
working  the  longest  hours  7  days  in  the 
week.  It  is  the  one  class  which  alone 
has  voluntarily  proposed  and  accepted 
legislative  price  limitation.  It  is  the 
farmers — the  farmers  who  are  feeding 
the  Nation  and  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Nation  as  they  were  never  fed  b-fore,  and 
feeding  our  Allies  at  less  than  parity  on 
every  continent  of  the  globe.  The  farm- 
ers alone  are  singled  out.  They  are  no 
longer  to  make  their  own  contracts.  They 
are  no  longer  to  have  the  right  to  bargain 
either  individually  or  collectively.  They 
are  to  produce  under  the  bondage  of  law, 
while  every  rther  class  in  America 
enjoys  life,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, and  the  right  to  bargain  for  its 
own  wages  and  negotiate  its  own  con- 
tracts. 

American  agriculture  is  willing  to  sac- 
rifice. The  farm  homes  of  the  Nation, 
although  averaging  the  lowest  standard 
of  living  of  any  group,  are  ready  to  ac- 
cept price  control,  enforced  labor,  or  any 
other  restriction  or  deprivation  neces- 
sary to  win  the  war.  They  will  accept 
parity,  less  than  parity,  or  any  other 
livable  condition  necessary  to  public 
safety  and  public  welfare — along  with 
every  other  group.  But  they  refuse  to 
be  made  the  exception  and  to  accept 
legislation  which  restricts  their  freedom 
and  their  wages  and  their  standards  of 
living,  when  the  sky  is  the  limit  on  the 
pay  and  profits,  contracts,  and  standards 
of  living  of  every  other  munition  maker, 
civil-service  employee,  transportation 
worker,  and  wage  earner  in  the  land. 
They  take  the  position  that  there  should 
be  legislation  for  all  or  legislation  for 
none. 

Those  who  want  the  farmer  to  feed  the 
Nation  and  its  Allies  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  production,  while  others  are  get- 
ting from  200  to  500  percent  of  parity, 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  farmer  is 
asking  110  percent  of  parity.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Ac- 
cording to  the  agreement  embodied  in 
Contrast  the  mobilization  in  the  Span- 
legielation  just  enacted  and  to  which  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Price  Administrator  and  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  agreed,  the 
floor  was  to  be  85  percent  of  parity,  and 
the  ceiling  110  percent  of  parity.  As 
everyone  knows,  there  is  a  constant  fiuc- 
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tuation  of  farm  prices.  And  the  varia- 
tion between  85  and  110  percent  would 
average  100  percent,  or  bare  parity.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  only  rice,  hogs,  beef, 
beef  cattle,  and  wool  now  sell  above 
parity.  Some  commodities  are  far  below 
parity.  And  if  the  ceiling  were  put  at 
100  percent,  and  the  fluctuation  were  be- 
tween 85  and  100  percent,  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  the  farmer 
would  never  reach  full  parity. 

So  far  as  inflation  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  relative  inflation  of  farm  products 
and  can  be  none  under  cur  present 
laws.  The  actual  statistics  show  that 
the  American  family  spent  a  smaller 
percentage  of  its  total  income  for  food 
in  1941,  the  last  full  year  for  which 
flgures  are  compiled,  than  any  o'.her 
year   for    which   records   are    available. 

Here  are  the  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics: 

Food  costs  in  relation  to  family  income 

NONFARM   FAMn.T    INCOME    AND   COST  OF  FAMILY 
FOOD   PtTRCHASES.    1913-4  1 
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1913 

Jl.n3."i 

l.OOf. 
1,022 
l,lfi8 
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1,617 
1.M7 
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2H 
2s 
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191H 

19)9.    ... 

1920. 

1921 

1922 

192;< 

i!i2» 

192.1 

192r..    . 

1927 

2H 
2H 
27 
29 
27 
29 
31 
31) 
3<1 
27 
27 
27 
2.1 
24 
23 
2:$ 
23 
?2 

192H 

1929 

19:ui 

19.31 

I9:i2 

19X3 

1934 

I9:w 

19:i6 

1937 

19,3H 

19:«> 

1940 

1941 

Dcrtnihr  1941 

January  19«2  

Eibruary  1942 

Note.— Com jmrisons  in  this  laMc  arc-  roucli  csiimaSi'S 
which  nfcr  To  tl;r  tyjiical  workinpnianV  family  of  4.9 
Iit-rsons  rcprtsontinp  tlic  avrrapc  olitaim-'l  in  the  iyi>»-U» 
Cost  of  Living  t^urvcy  of  the  L.  .^.  Hunaii  of  I.aiH>r 
.'^talisfics.  The  survey  avcrapcs  wcr.'  J1..113  for  family 
incnmcan'!  $.l4^forlotalp3tiicnditurr,an<l  it  nR<:as.sum<.<i 
that  those  represj-nttMl  the  calendar  Mar  191  h.  Tlie 
.^•ries  of  family  income  i-siimales  w  a*  oi>iaine<l  in  apply- 
iui!  lo  the  i\,ry.i  in  l'.l'^  the  chann-"  in  [«t  raint.i  non- 
agricnltura!incomt'i)a\mi  nis  tolndivifjiial.-".  The  Vhi>a 
of  ffiTiiily  rfist  fif  all  fo(K|s  was  ol>taiiie<l  l>y     •  •  '  to 

the  V-i'-ixi^i  in  )91Mhechanp<->  in  the  infh'x  ■  .1 

firiiTS  a.",  i-ompute'i  hy  the  I'  S.  I'un-au  of  l«i.  .  i  .  ,..,.s- 
li<-s.  The  cost  of  5>>  frKHls  s  from  laMe  1  of  llu.s  n-port. 
These  ser.es  .should  be  nteri>retecj  with  can-  U<.th  Iho 
cost  o.  all  foo<ls  am)  the  ct.st  o  Ss  foods  refer  to  fijocj 
(juaDlities  of  each  food  a.s  |'iirchas<d  in  1919.  Cnder 
ciretimstanres  of  chanpine  neoiiic  an<.  ehanEinir  fixxl 
price>^  a  t%picaliaiiiily  wi  uld  alter  <iijaiitif;es  i  nnha.seil 
and  altir  the  fmW  outlay.    Tlie  eomi  show 

the  costs  at  which  a  (amily  couM  pii  iiiical 

(juantities  of  fiKxIs  and  what  share  of  intmii.  in.s  wxulii 
reijuire  u  each  yi'ar. 

From  this  tabulation  it  will  be  seen 
that  whereas  the  average  family  spent 
33  percent  of  its  income  for  food  in  1914, 
the  basic  parity  year,  it  spent  only  2  per- 
cent of  its  income  for  food  in  February 
1942. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  is  pay- 
ing more  for  what  he  buys,  as  shown  by 
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a  tabulation  of  farm  prices 
costs  over  the  same  period : 
Farm,  prices,  prices  farmers  pay.  an 
pay  rolls  per  worker,  1910-4 
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As  Will  be  noted    'h-  -yp 
man's  family  is  today  paying   . 

lively    -n..  "' r    amount    for    i 
chargi:.;  farmer    ?    larpei 

for  his  costs  than  in  1914.  the 
-.v^.    h  parity  is  computed. 

.A:      the  farmer  is  receiving 
lively  less  for  his  products  and 
more  for  his  costs  of   producii 
maintenance  than  in  1914  when 
at  parity  with  other  industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thus  is  no  time 
criminate  against  the  most  loyi 
faithful,  mcst  efficient,  hardest - 
and   poorest-paTd  class  of  procii, 
the  Nation.    The  farmers  are 
tighten  th-ir  belts  and  go  a  ~  : 
citizen  or  class  of  citizens  in  s» 
and    self-abnegation    for    the 
cause.    But  the  American  s^pint  oi 
and  lovf  of  fair  pliy  demand   ' 
such  lepislatior.    i;.:.  y  to  evfrv  ; 
to  none  and  thai  agriculture  b  ■ 
duced  to  the  status  of' a  step'  n.;l 
national  brotherhood. 
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The  40-Hour  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^!\.... 
or  I 

HON  J.4RED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

OF   LOUISi/OJ.* 

I^    r:!E  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ES'"*:^\"T'. TS 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1  --.I 
Mr.  SANDERS.    Mr.  Speaker,  t  i 


tion  of  revision  of  the  40-houi    a 
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HE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


one  of  the  issues  before  this  body.  In 
this  connection  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarics,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  resolution  recently  passed  by  the 
plant  council  of  the  Standard  Oil  Em- 
ployees* Association,  of  Baton  Rouge.  La., 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential 
groups  of  organized  labor  in  Ihe  section 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
I  wish  to  commend  this  resolution  to  the 
thoughtful  Members  of  this  body.  The^e 
people  do  not  say,  as  some  have  said,  that 
they  are  simply  opposed  to  changing  the 
40-hour  week.  While  they  plainly  state 
their  opposition  to  a  change  in  the  40- 
hour  law,  they  apparently  recognize,  as 
many  others  of  us  do.  that  in  this  most 
unprecedented  and  tragic  struggle  that 
none  of  us  know  what  we  may  have  to  do 
in  order  to  win  before  the  battle  is  wen. 
Placing  their  love  of  country  first,  they 
have  approached  this  problem  in  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  sane  and  temperate 
manner,  and  they  point  out  some  of  the 
angles  that  must  necessarily  be  consid- 
ered should  a  revision  of  the  40-hour 
week  be  contemplated. 

The  resolution  in  question,  together 
with  the  letter  of  transmital,  is  as  follows: 

Standard  On.  Employxis  Association, 

Baton  Rouge,  La  .  April  23.  1942. 
Hon.  J  Y   S.\NDKBS.  Jr  . 

United  States  Congressman. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dr.^R  Mr  Sanders.  The  enclosed  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing of  th  plant  council  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Employee-?  Association,  ol  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
This  resolution  is  fan  expression  of  the  gen- 
"ral  leelin?  of  the  several  thousand  employees 
of  rhe  Standard  Gil  Co  at  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
and  we  have  be^n  diiected  to  send  a  copy  of  it 
to  each  of  the  United  States  Congressmen 
and  Senators  from  Louisiana. 

We  are  very  anxi.us  to  do  our  part  toward 
the  support  of  oui  Government,  and  wish  to 
slate   to   you   that   wc   will   give  our   whole- 
heartea  support  to  you  in  any  constructive 
move  to  the  best  interest  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  Unitea  States  of  America. 
Yours  very  truly. 
St\ndard  Oil  Employees  Assocution, 
Tiros.  Ed  Robb  President. 
C   A.  Neames.  Secretary. 

V/her«'as  the  abandonment  of  the  40-hour 
workweek  is  a  questlcn  under  discussion  la 
the  prtsent  session  o:'  the  (Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  labor  has  fought  long  and  hard 
to  establish  a  workweek  composed  of  rea- 
son ible  hours;  and 

Whereas  a  lengthening  of  the  workweek 
without  premium  pay  or  other  mea* ures,  such 
as  total  price  stabilization  and  maximum 
profit  ii.ting.  would  only  tend  to  enhance  the 
profits  of  the  industrialists;  and 

Whereas  premium  pay  for  overtime  work 
constitutes  a  very  minor  cost  Increase  of  pro- 
duction; and 

Whereas  the  Sabbath  Day  was  set  aside  for 
rest  by  cur  Heavenly  Father;  and 

Whereas  the  Standard  Oil  Employees"  Asso- 
ciation has  previously  gone  on  record  as  be- 
ing ready,  willing,  and  able  to  make  any 
useful  sacrifices  to  aid  our  Government  in 
the  war  effort,  but  not  willing  to  make  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Interest  of  management,  and 

Whereas,  in  our  opinion,  the  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  when  abandonment  of  the  40- 
hour  workweek  would  harmonize  with  the 
general  economic  set-up  of  the  United 
States;   and 

Whereas  millions  of  able-bodied  men  Pbove 
military  age  are  still  unemployed  in  this 
ccuritry;  and 

Whereas  Industry  has  not  yet  made  any 
approach  to  the  problem  of  employing  these 
men  above  45  years  of  age;  and 


Whereas  many  large  companies  and  con- 
tractors for  war  materials  are  reported  to  be 
amassing  tremendous  and  unwarranted  prof- 
Its  from  the  war  program;  ai:d 

Whereas  this  association  has  noted  that 
President  Roosevelt  has  been  reluctant  to 
abandon  the  40-hour  workweek;  and 

Whereas  we  have  been  wholeheartedly  sup- 
porting our  Pre.sident's  views:  There. ore  te  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Standard  Gil  Employees 
Association,  of  Birton  Rouge,  La  ,  requests  all 
United  States  Conjiressmen  and  Senators  from 
Louisiana  to  vote  against  the  abandonment  of 
the  40-hour  week  and  the  at;ol.shment  of 
premium  pay  for  overtime  work  until  such  a 
time  as  such  action  would  be  jusUfled  by 
labor  shortage  and  the  economical  condition 
of  the  country  and  not  then  unless  simul- 
tanebus  legislation  provides  for  profit  fixing 
and  commodity-price  ceilings  and  then  only 
for  the  duration  of  this  war;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  rctclution  be 
sent  to  each  Congressman  and  Senator  from 
Louisiana;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Standard  Oil  Employees 
As.;ociation  hereby  reiterates  its  stand  ol  pa- 
triotism beyond  any  question  or  doubt. 
Thos.  Ed    Robb. 

President. 
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Neames. 

Secretary. 
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Sanders. 

John  W.  Felps. 
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iK'N.  W;LL'.\>!  A.  PITTENGER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apru  28.  1942 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fre- 
quently I  get  inquiries  about  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill,  H.  R.  5993.  which 
has  a  favorable  committee  report  and 
which  has  been  pending  for  some  months 
before  the  Houise  of  Representatives.  T 
hope  the  administration  leaders  will 
make  possible  a  vote  on  this  measure. 
Let  me  say  to  the  lobbyists  who  were 
arguing  against  it  prior  to  EKcember  7 
last  that  they  are  going  to  have  to 
change  their  tune. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  World  War 
we  need  every  tian.sportation  agency 
available.  Those  who  manufacture, 
move,  and  transport  materials  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  they  had  better  not 
take  seriously  the  various  lobbyists  from 
the  railroads,  the  utilities,  and  other 
selfish  interests  opposed  to  this  legisla- 
tion. All  of  us  had  better  give  consider- 
ation to  the  fact  that  we  need  all  these 
river  and  harbor  improvements  in  con- 
nection with  the  effort  of  America  to 
win  the  World  War.  The  menace  of  the 
U-boats  off  our  own  shores  has  decided 
this  matter. 

Mr-  Speaker,  everyone  knows  that 
there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  vessels  at 
this  time.  Oil  and  gasoline  for  the  east- 
ern seaboard  cannot  be  had,  because 
there  are  no  boats  to  carry  it  from  the 
production  centers.  Other  agencies  of 
transportation  are  inadequate.  For 
months  there  has  been  a  constant  fl  ».  .: 
of  propaganda  against  H    R.  5993,  the 
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omnibus  rivers-and-harbors  bill,  which-' 
has  for  its  purpose  the  construction  of 
projects  tha*  will  furnish  cheap  electric 
power  and  increased  transportation  fa- 
cilities which  would  take  care  of  the 
present  shortage  of  transportation 
methods. 

The  lobbyists  have  called  this  measure 
a  "pork  barrel"  bill,  but  the  facts  are  just 
the  reverse.  Every  project  in  the  bill  has 
been  studied  by  the  War  Department 
engineers,  and  they  have  acted  favorably 
either  because  of  the  power  or  economies 
in  transportation.  In  other  words,  these 
projects  will  benefit  the  American  people. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  need  of  this  legis- 
lation becomes  more  and  more  real.  It  is 
needed  as  a  part  of  our  program  for 
national  defense  and  the  winning  of  the 
World  War.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
bill  appropriates  no  money  but  merely 
authorizes  the  various  projects  when  they 
have  been  approved  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  the  Senate,  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  by  the  President. 

This  measure  contains  many  projects 
that  have  already  been  found  necessary 
for  our  national  defense  program.  The 
building  of  an  additional  lock  at  the  Soo 
in  Michigan  is  an  example.  That  is  in 
the  bill,  but  has  already  been  authorized 
in  a  separate  bill.  I  do  not  like  piece- 
meal enactment  of  the  omnibus  bill.  The 
entire  bill  should  be  passed,  and  it  should 
be  done  now. 

Recently  the  Hnn^p  acted  favorably  on 
a  bill  for  $800,000  0.  0  for  the  Navy.  I 
supported  that  measure.  But  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  amount  involved  was  just 
about  the  amount  needed  to  construct 
the  projects  included  in  H.  R,  5993.  a 
measure  that  will  authorize  improve- 
ments of  our  rivers  and  harbors  in  the 
United  States,  and  prove  of  lasting  bene- 
fit to  the  people  of  America.  We  fail 
to  do  our  full  duty  unless  we  pass  this 
measure  at  once. 


The  President  s  Address 
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HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

(.'F   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. 


Wednesday.  April  29.  1942 
PRIEST.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  includ- 
ing here  the  magnificent  and  compre- 
hensive address  of  President  Roosevelt 
delivered  to  the  Nation  April  28,  1942: 

It  is  nearly  5  months  since  we  were  at- 
tacked at  Pearl  Harbor  For  the  2  years  prior 
to  that  attack  this  country  had  been  gearing 
itoelf  up  to  a  high  level  of  production  of 
munitions.  Yet  our  war  efforts  had  done 
little  to  dislocate  the  normal  lives  of  most 
of  us. 

Since  then  we  have  dispatched  strong  forces 
of  our  Army  and  Navy  to  bases  and  battle 
fronts  thousands  of  miles  from  home.  We 
have  stepped  up  our  war  production  on  a 
scale  that  is  testing  our  industrial  power  and 
our    engineering   genius    and   our    economic 


structure  to  the  utmost.  We  have  had  no 
Illusions  about  the  fact  that  this  would  be 
a  tough  Job — and  a  long  one. 

American  warships  are  now  In  combat  In 
the  North  and  South  Atlantic,  in  the  Arctic, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  North  and 
South  Pacific.  American  troops  have  taken 
stations  in  South  America.  Greenland.  Ice- 
land, the  British  Isles,  the  Near  East,  the 
Middle  East,  the  Far  East,  the  Continent  of 
Australia,  and  many  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
American  war  planes,  manned  by  Americans, 
are  flying  in  actual  combat  over  all  the  con- 
tinents anc*  all  the  oceans. 

RUSSIANS  KILLING  MORE  THAN  ALL  OTHER  ALLIES 

On  the  European  front  the  most  important 
development  of  the  past  year  has  been  the 
crushing  offensive  on  the  part  of  the  great 
armies  of  Russia  against  the  powerful  German 
Army.  These  Russian  forces  have  destroyed 
and  are  destroying  more  armed  powe;  of  our 
enemies — troops,  planes,  tanks,  and  guns — 
than  all  the  other  United  Nations  put  together. 

In  the  Mediterranean  area,  matters  re- 
main, on  the  surface  much  as  they  were. 
But  the  situation  there  Is  receiving  very  care- 
ful attention. 

Recently  ve  have  received  news  of  a  change 
In  government  in  what  we  used  to  know  as 
the  Republic  of  France — a  name  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  lovers  of  liberty — a  name  and  an 
Institution  which  we  hope  will  soon  be  re- 
stored to  full  dignity. 

Tliroughout  the  Nazi  occupation  of  Prance. 
we  have  hoped  foi  the  maintenance  of  a 
French  government  which  would  strive  to 
regain  independence,  to  reestablish  the  prin- 
ciples of  "Liberty.  Equality,  and  Fraternity." 
and  to  restore  tlie  historic  culture  of  France. 
Our  policy  has  been  consistent  from  the  very 
beginning  However,  we  are  now  concerned 
lest  those  who  have  recently  come  to  power 
may  seek  to  force  the  brave  French  people  to 
submission  to  Nazi  despotism. 

UNITED    NATIONS    TO    KEEP    AXIS    FROM    FRENCH 
LANDS 

The  United  Nations  will  take  measures.  If 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  use  of  French  terri- 
tory In  any  part  of  the  world  for  military  pur- 
poses by  the  Axis  Powers.  The  good  people 
of  France  will  readily  understand  that  uch 
action  Is  essential  for  the  United  Nations  to 
prevent  assistance  to  the  armies  or  navies  or 
air  forces  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  French 
people  understand  that  the  fight  of  the 
United  Nations  is  fundamentally  their  fight; 
that  our  victory  means  the  restoration  of  a 
free  and  Independent  France — and  the  saving 
of  France  from  the  slavery  which  would  be 
imposed  upon  her  by  her  external  enemies 
and  her  internal  traitors. 

We  know  how  the  French  people  really  feel. 
We  know  that  a  deep-seated  determination 
to  obstruct  every  step  in  the  Axis  plan  ex- 
tends from  occupied  France,  through  Vichy 
France,  to  the  people  of  their  colonies  In  every 
ocean  aiid  on  every  continent. 

Our  planes  are  helping  In  the  defense  of 
French  colonies  today,  and  soon  American 
flying  fortresses  will  be  fighting  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  darkened  Continent  of  Europe. 

MEN,    WOMEN,    CHILDREN     FIGHT     HITLERS    NEW 
ORDER 

In  all  the  occupied  countries  there  are  men. 
women,  and  even  little  children  who  have 
never  stopped  fighting,  never  stopped  resist- 
ing, never  stopped  proving  to  the  Nazis  that 
their  so-called  new  order  can  never  be  en- 
forced  upon   free   peoples. 

In  the  German  and  Italian  peoples  them- 
selves there  Is  a  growing  conviction  that  the 
cause  of  nazi-ism  and  fascism  is  hopeless — 
that  their  political  and  military  leaders  have 
led  them  along  the  bitter  road  which  leads 
not  to  world  conquest  but  to  final  defeat. 
They  cannot  fail  to  contrast  the  present  fran- 
tic speeches  of  these  leaders  with  their  arro- 
gant boastings  cf  a  year  ago  and  2  years  ago. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  world.  In  the  Far 
East,   we   have   passed   through   a   phase   of 

serious  losses. 

We  have  inevitably  lost  control  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  But  this 
whole  Nation  pays  tribute  to  the  Filipino 
and  American  olficers  and  men  who  held  out 
so  long  on  Sataan  Peninsula,  to  those  grim 
and  gallant  ighters  who  still  hold  Corregidor, 
and  to  the  forces  which  are  still  striking  ef- 
fectively at  the  enemy  on  Mindanao  and 
other  islancs. 

SOtTHWARD    ADVANCES    OF    JAPS    CHECKED 

The  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Singapore  are 
In  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  are  almost  entirely  occupied, 
though  resistance  there  continues.  Many 
other  islands  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Japanese.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  their  southward  advance  has  been 
checked.  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  much 
other  territory  will  be  bases  for  offensive 
action — and  we  are  determined  that  the  ter- 
ritory which  has  been  lost  will  be  regained. 

The  Japanese  are  pressing  their  northward 
advance  in  Burma  with  considerable  power, 
driving  toward  India  and  China.  They  have 
been  opposed  with  great  bravery  by  small 
British  and  Chinese  forces  aided  by  Amer- 
ican flyers. 

The  news  In  Burma  tonight  Is  not  good. 
The  Japanese  may  cut  the  Burma  Road;  but 
I  want  to  say  to  the  gallant  people  of  China 
that  no  matter  what  advances  the  Japanese 
may  make,  ways  will  be  found  to  deliver  air- 
planes and  munitions  of  war  t..  the  armies  ol 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

We  remember  that  the  Chinese  people  were 
the  first  to  stand  up  and  fight  against  the  ag- 
gressors m  this  war;  and  In  the  future  an 
unconquerable  China  wUl  play  its  proper  role 
In  maintaining  peace  and  prosperity  not  only 
in  eastern  Asia  but  In  the  whole  world 

ENEMY    FEELING    EFFECTS    OF    HEAVY    LOSSES 

For  every  advance  that  the  Japanese  have 
made  since  they  started  their  frenzied  career 
of  conquest,  they  have  had  to  pay  a  very 
heavy  toll  In  warships,  in  transports.  In 
planes,  and  In  men.  They  are  feeling  the 
effects  of  those  losses. 

It  Is  even  reported  from  Japan  that  some- 
body has  dropped  bombs  on  Tokyo  and  on 
other  principal  centers  of  Japanese  war  in- 
di'istries.  If  this  be  true,  it  Is  the  first  time 
In  history  that  Japan  has  suffered  such  In- 
dignities. 

Although  the  treacherous  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  was  the  immediate  cause  of  our 
entry  Into  the  war,  that  event  found  the 
American  people  spiritually  prepared  for  war 
on  a  world-wide  scale.  We  went  Into  this 
war  fighting.  We  know  what  we  are  fighting 
for.  We  realize  that  the  war  has  become 
what  Hitler  originally  proclaimed  It  to  be — 
a  total  war. 

Not  all  of  us  can  have  the  privilege  of  flght- 
inp  our  enemies  in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
Not  all  of  us  can  have  the  privilege  of 
working  In  a  munitions  factory  or  shipyard, 
or  on  the  farms  or  in  oil  fields  or  mines,  pro- 
ducing the  weapons  or  the  raw  materials 
which  are  needed  by  our  armed  forces. 

XVERYONE    CAN    HELP    ON    THE    HOME    FBONT 

But  there  Is  one  front  and  one  battle  where 
everyone  In  the  United  States — every  man, 
woman,  and  child— is  in  action,  and  will  be 
privileged  to  remain  In  action  throughout 
this  war.  That  front  Is  right  here  at  home, 
in  our  daily  lives  and  in  our  daily  ta^ks.  Here 
at  home  everyone  will  have  the  privilege  of 
making  whatever  self-denial  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  supply  our  fighting  men,  but  to 
keep  the  economic  structure  of  cur  country 
fortified  and  secure  during  the  war  and  after 
the  war. 

This  will  require  the  abandonment  not  only 
of  luxuries  but  many  other  creature  comforts. 

Every  loyal  American  is  aware  of  his  in- 
dividual    responsibility.     Whenever    I    hear 
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anyone    saying,    "the    American 
complacent — they  need  to  t>e 
like  asking  him  to  come  to  Wash 
read  the  mail  that  floods  into  the 
and  Into  all  departments  of  this 
The    one    question    that    recurs    t 
these  thousands  of  letters  and 
"■what  more  can  I  do  to  help  aiy 
winning  this  war?" 

To  build   the  factories,  and 
terials.   and  pay  the  InbrT.   and 
transportation,  and  equip  and  feed 
the  soldiers.  Bailors,  and  marines, 
all   the  thousands  of  things 
War — all  cos»  money,  mere  money 
ever  been  spent  by  any  nation  a 
In  the  hist<.ry  of  the  world 

Wr  ART  New  SPENDING    HL'NDRID 

We  are  now  <p>ending.  solely  fo 
poses,  the  sum  cf  about  1100.000.00' 
in   the  week      But.  bcfcre  this 
that  almost  unbelievable  rate  of 
will  be  doubled 

All  of  this   mone>    has  to   oe 
Bpent  quickly — If  we  are  to 
the  time  now  available  the  eno 
titles  of  weapons  of  war  which  we 
the  spending  of  these  tremendous 
sents  grave  danger  of  disaster  to  oti 
economy 

When  your  Glovernment  contin 
these    unprecedented    sums     for 
month    by    month    and    year    by 
money  goes  Into  the  pocketbo<5ks 
accounts  of  the  people  of  th 
At  the  same  time  raw  mat^ 
manufactured    goods    are    neces.^ci 
^way  from  civilian  tise.  and   m 
factories   are    being    converted    tc 
ductlon. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  profe^i 
ncmlcs   t-    «' •"    '^.1'    :- •  "ple   with 
cash    star:    c.:!:!::..^    d^onst    each 
scarce  goods,  the  price  of  them 
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Y   ■■"•r'lav    i   5'-;br;i.' 't'Ct    *_:    ■■," 
•'  ■    United  States  a  sevpn-point 
g»:-::«Tal    principles   which    together 
called  the  national   economic  po|i 
taming   the    great   objective  of 
cost  of  living  down 

:     >    •'  ..t  them  now,  in  substai 
1    We   must,   through    heavier 
personal  and  corporate  profits  at 
sonable  rate 

2.  We  must  fix  celllLgs  on  prices 

3.  We  must  stabilize  wages 

4  We  mu?t  stabilize  farm  prlc 

5  We   must   put   more  bilUonj 
bonds 

6.  We  must  ration  all  essentia 
ties  which  are  scarce. 

7    We  must  discourage 
and   encouragf   paying  off  debts 
gages. 

I    do  not   think   It   Is  neces.sa 
what  I  said  yesterday  to  the  Con^re: 
cussing  these  general  principles 

EACH    or    SIAEN    POINTS    DEPENDENT 

The  important  thing  to  remen 
each  one  of  these  points  Is  dependent 
othors  If  the  whole  program  is  to 

Some  people  are  already  taki 
tlon   that  every  one  of  the   sev 
correct  except  the  one  point  wh 
their  own  Individual  toes       ^   • 
willing   to  approve  self-der.:.  . 
of  their  neighbors     The  only  efTe^ 
of  action  is  a  simultaneous  atta 
the  factors  which  Increase  the 
In  one  comprehensive,  all-embrac 
covering    prices,    profits,    wages 
debts. 

The  blunt  fact  Is  that  every  sii 
the  United  States  Is  going  to  be 
this  program      Some  of  yci;  'il 
more  directly  by  one  or  two  ~:  •  h- 
measures   but  all  cf  yo\!  '^  ;.  ":•= 
rectly  by  all  of  them. 
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Are  you  a  business'-nan  or  do  you  own  stock 
m  a  business  corporation?  Your  profits  are 
going  to  be  cut  down  to  a  reasonably  low  level 
by  taxation  Your  Income  will  be  subject  to 
higher  ta.xes  Ind«€d.  in  these  days,  when 
every  available  dollar  .should  go  to  the  war 
effort.  I  do  not  think  that  any  American  citi- 
zen should  have  a  net  income  In  excess  of 
$25  00«D  per  year  after  payment  of  taxes 

MUST   FOREGO   LUXtJRlkS   TO    BtTT    WAR    BONDS 

Are  you  a  retailer,  or  a  wholesaler,  or  a  man- 
ufacturer, or  a  farmer,  or  a  landlord?  Ceilings 
are  t)eing  placed  on  the  prices  at  which  you 
can  sell  your  goods  or  rent  your  property 

Do  ycu  work  for  wages?  You  will  have  to 
forego  higher  wages  for  your  particular  Job  for 
the  duration  of  the  war 

All  of  us  are  used  to  spending  mone^  for 
things  we  want,  but  which  are  not  absolutely 
essential  We  will  all  have  to  forego  that 
spending.  Because  we  must  put  every  dime 
and  every  dollar  we  can  possibly  spare  out  of 
our  earnings  Into  War  Bonds  and  Stamps. 
Because  the  demand.';  of  the  war  effort  require 
the  rationing  of  goods  of  which  there  Is  not 
enough  to  go  aroun'l  Because  the  stopping 
cf  purchases  of  nonessentials  will  release 
thousands  of  workeis  who  are  needed  in  the 
war  effort 

A.«  I  told  the  Congress  yesterday,  "sacrifice" 
is  not  the  proper  word  with  which  to  describe 
this  program  cf  self-denial  When  at  the  end 
ot  this  great  striiggle  we  shall  have  saved  our 
free  way  of  life,  we  shall  have  made  no 
sacrifice 

The  price  for  civilization  must  be  paid  In 
hard  work  and  sorrow  and  blood.  The  price 
Is  no:  too  high  If  you  doubt  It,  ask  those 
millions  who  live  today  under  the  tyranny  of 

CITES  S'CilKKl^u.-,   TEC PIJE  OF  EfROPE   HAVI  FACED 

Ask  the  workers  of  France  and  Norway, 
whipped  to  labor  ty  the  lash,  whether  the 
stabilization  of  wag?s  Is  too  great  a  sacrifice. 

Ask  the  farmers  ol  Poland  and  Denmark,  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  France  looted  of  their 
livestock,  starving  while  their  own  crops  are 
stolen  from  their  land,  whether  parity  prices 
are  too  great  a  sacrifice. 

Ask  the  buslnes.sraen  of  Eurepe.  whose  en- 
terprises have  been  stolen  from  their  owners, 
whether  the  limitat.on  of  profits  and  personal 
incomes  is  too  great;  a  sacrifice. 

Ask  the  women  and  children  whom  Hitler 
is  starving  whether  the  rationing  of  tires  and 
gasoline  and  sugar  is  too  great  a  sacrifice. 

We  do  not  have  to  ask  them.  They  have 
already  given  us  their  agonized  answers 

This  great  war  effort  must  be  carried 
through  to  its  victorious  conclusion  by  the 
Indomitable  will  and  determination  of  the 
people. 

SZLFISB  INTEREiTS   MUST  BE  CAST  .ASIDE 

It  must  not  be  Impeded  by  the  faint  of 
heart. 

It  must  not  be  impeded  by  those  who  put 
their  own  selfish  Interests  above  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Natlcn. 

It  must  not  be  impeded  by  those  who  per- 
vert honest  criticism  into  falsification  of  fact. 

It  must  not  be  impeded  by  self-styled  ex- 
perts either  in  eccnomics  or  military  prob- 
lems who  know  neither  true  figures  nor 
geography  its«'lf. 

It  must  not  be  Impeded  by  a  few  bogvis 
patriots  who  use  the  sacred  freedom  of  the 
pres-s  to  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  propa- 
gaiicists  in  Tokyo  and  Berlin. 

Ai:d  above  all,  It  shall  not  be  Imperiled  by 
the  handful  of  noisy  traitors — betrayers  of 
America  and  of  Christianity  Itself — would-be 
dictators  who  in  their  hearts  and  souls  have 
yielded  to  Hitleritm  and  would  have  this 
Republic  do  likewise. 

WILL    t;Sl    FULL    POWER    TO    CARRY    OUT    POUCIES 

I  shall  use  all  of  the  executive  power  that 
I  have  to  carry  oir  the  policy  laid  down  If 
it  becomes  necessary  U3  ask  for  any  addl- 


RECOKD 

tlonal  legislation  lu  order  to  attain  our  ob- 
jective of  preventing  a  spiral  In  the  cost  of 
living,  I  shall  do  so. 

I  know  the  Amer-can  farraer,  the  American 
workman,  the  American  businessman.  I 
know  that  the>  will  gladly  embrace  this 
economy  of  sacrifice — satisfied  that  it  Is  nec- 
essary for  the  most  vital  and  compelling 
motive  In  all  their  lives — winning  through  to 
victory 

Never  In  the  memory  of  man  has  there 
been  a  war' In  which  the  courage,  the  endur- 
ance, and  the  loyalty  of  civilians  played  so 
vital  a  part. 

Many  thousands  of  civilians  all  over  the 
world  have  been  and  are  being  killed  or 
maimed  by  enemy  action.  Indeed,  It  was  tht 
fortitude  of  the  common  people  of  Britain 
under  fire  which  enabled  that  island  tc  stand, 
and  prevented  Hitler  from  winning  the  war 
In  1940.  The  ruins  of  London  and  Coventry 
and  other  cities  are  today  the  proudest  mon- 
ument to  British  heroism. 

Our  own  American  civilian  population  lu 
now  relatively  safe  from  such  disasters  And, 
to  an  ever-increasing  extent,  our  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  are  fighting  with  greai: 
bravery  and  great  skill  on  far-distant  fronts 
to  make  sure  that  we  shall  remain  safe. 

CITES   HE«OIC  WORK  OF  NAVAL  PHYSICIAN 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  one  or  two  stories 
about  the  men  we  have  in  cur  armed  forces: 

There  is,  for  instance.  Dr.  Corydon  M.  Was- 
sell.  He  was  a  missionary,  well  known  for  hii 
good  work  In  China,  He  is  a  simple,  modest, 
retiring  man.  nearly  60  ye&rs  old,  but  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  his  country  and  wa^ 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  commander  In 
the  Navy. 

Dr,  Wassell  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Java, 
caring  for  wounded  cflacers  and  men  of  th-? 
cruisers  Houston  and  AfarWe/iead,  which  had 
been  in  heavy  action  In  the  Java  seas. 

When  the  Japanese  advanced  across  the 
Island  It  was  decided  to  evacuate  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  wounded  to  Australia.  But 
about  12  of  the  men  were  so  badly  wounded 
that  tbey  could  not  be  moved.  Dr.  Wasse'l 
remained  with  these  men,  knowing  that  be 
would  be  captured  by  the  enemy.  But  he 
decided  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  get 
the  men  out  of  Java  He  asked  each  of  thera 
if  he  wished  to  take  the  chance,  and  everyone 
agreed. 

CHRISTLIKE    SHEPHERD    DEVOTED    TO     HIS     FLOC'< 

He  first  had  to  get  the  12  men  to  the  sea 
coast — 50  miles  away.  To  do  this  he  had  to 
improvise  stretchers  for  the  hazardous  Jour- 
ney. The  men  were  suffering  severely,  but 
Dr.  Wassell  kept  them  alive  by  his  skill,  and 
Inspired  them  by  his  own  courage. 

As  the  official  report  said.  Dr,  Wassell  wts 
"almost  like  a  Christlike  shepherd  devoted 
to  his  flock." 

On  the  sea  coast,  he  embarked  the  men  on 
a  little  Dutch  ship.  They  were  Ixjmbed  and 
machine  gunned  by  waves  ol  Japanese  planes. 
Dr.  W'assell  took  virtual  command  of  the  shio. 
and  by  great  skill  avoided  destruction,  hiding 
m  small  r»ays  and  Inlets. 

A  few  days  later.  Dr  Wassell  and  his  11*- 
tle  flock  of  wounded  men  reached  Austral  a 
safely. 

Dr.  Wassell  now  wears  the  Navy  Cress, 

TELLS    or   laCPLOITS    or   SUBM.ABINE   "SQUALUS* 

Another  story  concerns  a  ship  rather  than 
an  Individual  man. 

You  may  remember  the  tragic  sinking  of 
the  submarine  Squalus  off  the  New  England 
coast  In  the  summer  of  1939  Some  of  the 
crew  were  lost."'  but  others  were  saved  by 
the  speed  and  efficiency  cf  the  surface  rescue 
crews.  The  Squalus  itself  was  tediously  raised 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 

Eventually  she  sailed  again  under  a  new 
name,  the  U  S.  S.  Sail  fish  Today,  she  Is  a 
potent  and  effective  unit  of  our  submarine 
fleet. 
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Tlie  _^ailfish  has  covered  many  thousands 
of  miles  in  operations  in  the  far  western 
Pacific. 

She  has  sunk  a  Japanese  destroyer. 

She  has  torpedoed  a  Japanese  cruiser. 

She  has  made  two  torpedo  hits  on  a  Jap- 
anese aircraft  carrier. 

THREE    OF    RESCUED     MEN     STILL    ON     "SQUALUS" 

Three  of  the  enltsttd  men  of  our  Navy 
who  went  down  with  the  Squalus  In  1939 
are  today  serving  on  the  same  ship,  the  Sail- 
fish,  in  this  war 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  the  Squalus, 
once  given  up  as  lost,  rcse  from  the  depths 
to  fight  for  our  country  in  time  of  peril. 

One  more  story,  which  I  heard  only  this 
morning: 

This  is  a  story  of  one  of  our  Aimy  flying 
fortresses  operating  in  the  Western  Pacific. 
The  pilot  of  this  plane  is  a  modest  young 
man,  proud  of  his  crew  for  one  of  the  tough- 
est fights  a  bomber  has  yet  experienced 

The  bomber  departed  from  its  base,  as  part 
of  a  flight  of  five,  to  attack  Japanese  trans- 
ports which  vere  landing  troops  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. When  they  had  gone  about  half 
way  to  their  destination  one  of  the  motors 
of  this  bomber  went  out  of  commission.  The 
young  pilot  lost  contact  with  the  other  bomb- 
ers. The  crew,  however,  got  the  motor  work- 
ing again  and  the  plane  proceeded  on  Its 
m  ssion  alone. 

SUCCESSFULLY    FIGHTS     OFF     18    FIGHTER    PLANES 

By  the  time  it  arrived  at  Its  target  the 
other  4  flying  fortresses  had  already  passed 
over,  had  dropped  their  bombs,  and  had 
stirred  up  the  Japanese  Zero  planes.  18  of 
whcm  attacked  cur  1  fiying  fortress.  Despite 
this  mass  attack,  our  plane  proceeded  on  its 
mission,  and  dropped  all  of  its  bombs  on  6 
Japanese  transports  which  were  lined  up 
along  the  docks 

As  it  turned  back  on  its  homeward  Journey 
a  running  fight  between  the  bomber  and  the  | 
18  Japanese  pursuit  planes  continued  for  75 
miles.  Four  pursuit  ships  attacked  simul- 
taneously at  each  side,  and  were  shot  down 
with  the  side  guns  During  this  fight,  the 
bomber's  radio  operator  was  killed,  the  engi- 
neer s  right  hand  was  shot  off.  and  one  gun- 
ner was  crippled,  leaving  only  one  man  avail- 
able to  operate  both  side  guns.  Although 
wounded  in  one  hand,  this  gunner  alternately 
manned  both  side  guns,  bringing  down  3 
more  Japanese  Zero  planes.  While  this 
was  going  on  one  engine  on  the  bomber  was 
shot  out,  one  gas  tank  was  hit.  the  radio  was 
shot  off.  and  the  oxygen  system  was  entirely 
destroyed.  Out  of  11  control  cables  all  but 
4  were  shot  away  The  rear  landing  wheel 
was  blown  off.  and  the  two  front  wheels  were 
both  shot  flat. 

The  fight  continued  until  the  remaining 
Japanese  pursuit  ships  exhausted  their  am- 
munition and  turned  back.  With  two  en- 
gines gone  and  the  plane  practically  out  of 
control,  the  American  bomber  returned  to 
Its  base  after  dark  and  made  an  emergency 
lar.ding.  The  mission  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

NOT  EXCEPTIONAL   STORIES,  Btn  TYPICAL 
EXAMPLES 

The  name  of  that  pilot  Is  Capt.  Howitt  T. 
Wheless.  of  the  United  States  Army.  He 
comes  from  Menard.  Tex.— population.  2.375. 
He  has  been  awarded  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross.     I  hope  he  Is  listening. 

These  stories  I  have  told  you  are  not  ex- 
ceptional. They  are  typical  examples  of  In- 
dividual heroism  and  skill. 

As  we  nere  at  home  contemplate  our  own 
duties,  our  own  responsibilities,  let  us  think 
and  think  hard,  of  the  example  which  Is  being 
set  for  us  by  our  fighting  men. 

Our  soldiers  and  sailors  are  members  of 
well  disciplined  units  But  they  are  still 
and  forever  individuals — free  individuals. 
They  are  farmers,  workers,  businessmen,  pro- 
fessional men,  artists,  clerks. 


Tl:iey  are  the  United  States  of  America. 
That  is  why  they  fight. 
We,  too.  are  the  United  States  of  America. 
That  Is  why  we  must  work  and  sacrifice. 
It  is  for  them.    It  is  for  us.    It  is  for  vic- 
tory. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  JEi)  JOHNSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1942 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  within  the  past  few  days  a  seri- 
ous question  ha.^  been  raised  with  refer- 
ence to  the  efficiency  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  especially  in 
Oklahoma,  Many  of  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  State,  both  dailies  and 
weeklies,  have  commented  favorably  on 
the  N,  Y.  A.  program  in  Oklahoma 
within  the  past  few  days.  It  wou'd  take 
more  space  in  the  Record  than  I  wou'd 
ask  permission  to  use  to  insert  all  such 
editorials;  however.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  two  editorials  that  speak  for 
themselves.  The  sentiment  of  these  edi- 
torials I  am  sure  is  the  sentiment  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  with  reference  to  the  pres- 
ent N.  Y  A.  program  in  Oklahoma.  The 
first  editorial  in  question  is  from  the 
Daily  Express  of  Chickasha,  Okla.  It 
follows: 

NATIONAL   YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION   SHOP   TRAIN- 
ING   VITAL 

Governor  Phillips  Is  a  very  busy  man.  Evi- 
dently, he  hasn't  lime  to  keep  up  with  every- 
thing that's  happening  Otherwise,  how 
would  he  hfeve  hopped  onto  the  National 
Youth  Administn  tion  so  hard  before  a  con- 
gressional committee?  Dcesn't  he  know  that 
this  program  Is  now  confined  entirely  to  the 
training  of  Industrial  workers?  And  hasn't 
he  heard  that  defense  plants  are  calling  for 
far  more  help  than  they  can  get? 

Aubrey  Williams.  Administrator,  recently 
told  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  that  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  sent  421.000 
trained  youths  to  private  industry  last  year, 
210,000  of  them  going  to  plants  with  war 
contracts.  At  present  It  Is  supplying  80.000 
mechanically  trained  war  workers  every  3 
months. 

From  the  National  Youth  Administration 
shops  in  Oklahoma  workers  are  going  out  to 
take  places  in  industries  at  the  rate  of  117 
a  week.  The  Chickasha  shops  alone  have 
sent  194  youths  to  factories  in  Connecticut. 
They  are  now  supplying  workers  for  aircraft 
plants  In  Wichita,  Kans, 

Sidney  Hillman,  Labor  Director  of  War 
Production  Board,  says  the  National  Youth 
Administration  has  furnished  'an  appreciable 
part  of  our  trained  manpower  '  foi  war  work. 
Oppocing  the  MoKellar  bill  to  abolish  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  he  pointed  out 
that  8,000.000  more  war  workers  will  be  need- 
ed this  year  in  addition  to  the  7.500,000  now 
employed.  So  urgent  is  the  training  pro- 
gram that  It  "can't  afford  the  delay  which 
will  result  If  we  slow  down  or  stop  one  of 
our  training  agencies  and  transfer  the  im- 
portant load  It  carries  to  another  organiza- 
tion." 

A  survey  made  by  the  machine-tool  com- 
mittee of  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions 
Board  revealed  that  very  few  tools  vital  to 
war   production   are  found  in  the  National 


Youth  Administration  metal-working  shops. 
The  committee  has  been  advised  that  any 
tools  desired  for  Army-Na\-y  services  and  War 
Production  Board  will  be  delivered  All  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  tools  were  pur- 
chased under  priority  ratings  We  see  no 
point  in  the  complaint  that  the  tools  used 
In  National  Youth  Administration  shops  are 
needed  in  Industries.  Without  the  necessary 
equipment  workers  cannot  be  trained 

As  long  as  the  shortage  of  trained  workers 
exists,  it  would  be  folly  to  cut  out  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  shop  program. 
The  principal  effect  of  it  would  be  to  impede 
plans  for  pushing  up  war  production.  We 
can't  lick  our  enemies  unless  we  beat  them 
building  planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  ships  It 
is  hardly  thinkable  that  any  proposal  for  cur- 
tailing the  program  for  training  workers 
would  be  seriously  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  from  the 
Enid  News  edited  by  a  former  popular 
Member  of  Congress.  Hon.  Milt  C. 
Garber: 

THE  NATIONAL    YOUTH   ADMINISTRATION    IN   ENID 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  Just  grounds 
for  previous  criticism  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  after  a  thorough  survey  of 
its  Enid  training  and  production  center  by 
staff  members  and  the  editor  of  this  news- 
paper, the  News  is  convinced  that  the  local 
branch  of  the  agency  Is  performing  a  useful 
and  necessary  service  now  in  connection  with 
the  war  program  (See  complete  detailed 
story  in  news  columns  of  this  issue.)  The 
National  Youth  Administration  was  con- 
ceived in  the  beginning  as  primarily  a  youth- 
tralnlng  agency,  to  teach  at  Government  ex- 
pense unemployed  young  people  lately  out  of 
high  school  to  do  useful  work  with  their 
hands.  Its  purpose,  organization,  and  func- 
tioning opened  a  considerable  and  continued 
volume  of  criticism,  at  least  some  of  which 
was  doubtless  deserved. 

Today,  the  great  common  standard  by 
which  any  such  federallv  supported  agency 
can  be  Justified  Is  Its  value  In  the  war  pro- 
gram. By  that  standard,  the  local  National 
Youth  Administration  project  is  capably 
Justifying  it--  continued  existence  Whatever 
of  listlessness  and  unnece.ssary  program  and 
project  detail  there  may  have  been  seemingly 
has  been  swept  cut  and  the  agency  put  on 
a  100-percent  war  basis.  The  conversion  of 
National  Youth  Administration  to  the  dual 
role  of  production  as  well  as  training  for  war 
requirements  now  marks  It.  if  the  local  shops 
may  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  as  a  substantial 
factor  not  only  in  the  war  production  train- 
ing prograrr  but  in  the  actual  production  of 
defense   equipment  Itself. 

A  trip  through  the  Enid  National  Youth 
Administration  plant  is  a  revelation  to  the 
layman.  There,  on  an  extensive  variety  of 
machines,  and  with  a  great  diversity  of 
equipment,  175  young  men  and  women  are 
not  mereh'  learning  to  do  necessary  war 
work— woodwork,  finishing,  arc  and  acetylene 
welding,  metal  work,  wood  and  metal  air- 
plane wing  construction,  etc. — but  are  ac- 
tually producing  a  wide  variety  of  articles  for 
use  at  the  Enid  Army  Flying  School  and  other 
Oklahoma  nJlltary  bases. 

These  Items  Include  beds.  cots,  chairs, 
desks,  cabinets,  metal  filing  cases,  barracks 
wardrobes,  officers'  work  tables,  mes*  hall 
cupboards,  map  and  churt  frames  and  cases, 
etc  Such  production  not  only  utilizes  the 
energies  and  skill  of  the  enrollees  but  like- 
wise fits  them  to  be  ready  for  advanced  train- 
ing and  Jobs  In  defense  plants  or.  In  the  case 
of  T,he  boys,  for  the  technical  tasks  in  which 
the  armed  forces  now  abound. 

As  now  operating,  th^  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration war  wck  and  training  program 
In  Enid  is  open  to  any  young  man  or  woman 
between  the  ages  of  17  to  25.  To  those  en- 
rolled an  allowance  of  »30  monthl:  for  ru*- 
of-iown   wolker-students   and  $24  for   £-.a 
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city  students  Is  made.    They 
cents  daily  for  board,  room,  la 
leal  care.     They  put  In   160  hn 
half  in  training  courses  an<l 
tlon    work    for    war    and    civ 
•gencits 

T»^e  Enid   National  Youth 
•hrps   indicate  that   this   v-u*^ 
been  fully  converted   to  f- 
and  tramlng  fcT  varied  tra.L  . 
Will  make  the  youth  quickly 
neceasarily  hurried  war-producji 
through  learning  by  supervised 
Job    Itself    but    which    will 
him  or  her  for  seme  useful  trad< 
war  reconstruction  period 

So  long  as  it  continues  at  Its 
of   essential    war    work,    the 
Youth  Administration  project  w 
exi^ience  in   these  limes  when 
and  .'^kills  of  every  man  and  wo 
ycuth  out  of  school  are  urgen 
provide    the    100-percent    war 
alone   can    Insure    complete    v 
shortest   possible   period   of 
National  Ycuth  Administratior 
conducted  on  a  similar  plane  of 
activity,   then    it   would   ap 
agency  merits  continuance  for 
the  war. 
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M:    ll.W'.E     M:    S;    i':" rl  under  leave 

Include  •:::  t",;i;  ■J.-na  acl:'--  L;.'  the 
Honoi'ib.*'  [i\rTL/N'  W.  S"Mi.'t:i:s,  of  Dal- 
1.^,-:  T' X  iv  -A  ;■::..)  r:^'.-n  '  f  j:;-  J'ld  riary 
C.  mr::. '.'-'••'  'j!  'li"  I't:;"-':  -~^^i■'•<  IL'u<Pof 
Representatives,  delivered  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  S  -.r^  C-i:  "'Pa  B^-  Asso 
ciation   in  Colun.^^.a,    S,   CJ.   M.ii'.'..   27, 

Mr    P-»"::ci   rr    ^nd  membf-r- 

Caroli'-i    Crtr   .^■^-oclat'.c^-.    I    a- 
ored  f-.    ■      -  mvitatio-       v\ ' 
Is  not  .>o  ".iT'C"'  as  one  :^..l':      :' 
of  some  r:f   ■'"!•'       t    '  b.i'-     : 
have  a  Uel^-t:   t    r-     ht   tha* 
the  hear*  ■>''  'hf  .-^   u-h.     I  c 


th-    D '<"•■■>:  .1 " .    -1   ■  :    l!    '.f.'ii  :  :'' 
many  thmes  'h.r  I   -ould  .say 
the  contigbut.o...-  whiCh  its  -< 
ters  have  made  to  glorify  the- 
grrat  section 

I  come  to  you  tonight  r.-  r 
when  you  face  the  greatest  chu. 
come  to  la»"vers  in  the  lone  1. 
Sazon  government,  and  I  ^  : 
k-'-'s-  'hn-  I  am  n'-r  trv!:-,;  •  i 
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lit-  t.i.",-  ma: 
Jud^'mert  submitted  to  ever\|  -e--  »p.'.ch  I 
h.'ive  found  t-:  rxperT?:-"*"'  I  t-h  'i^d  .^ibmit 
Jiidfi;mf'nt  to  u^^ur-j  \i-:k^.'.:z  4  r.s  .:•■  d  m-re. 
There  can  be  no  quest ioi.  >:\fi  .t  :-  i;:!i-ult 
to  realize — I  ^"a.s  a'  a  be:u::ifii'.  par'v  just  a 
littl«  while  aiT'.v  -nxl  I  wu'ci 'd  p^"  p.e  and 
listened  to  pe<.v.);e--  di:^.r-,;i:  ■  -  reai-./e  'hat 
ycur  Nation  a-.d  r.iy  N.v.cr.  'iii.-  :r.r  :?-  f,;r-*s 
!■;.  ..r..-,'j.„.  r.,:h-'.ri^  n-icrwn'  r-f  ..:i  times, 
t;.:;- "'.:.:.■  r,:-'*-  .v  '.!H'  ^K'.'mi-ri  1::>^  ,  f  evf-rv 
btt-'ite  ::  -i.'    ::i   '.i-e   wv)r.a    nKf.  ::.tj  rapiaiy   to 


the  place  of  first  responsibility  In  the  greatest 
of  all  the  world  wars  In  the  history  of  human 
beings.     I  say  It  is  diffictUt  to  realize;   It  is 
almost  Impossible  to  realize  It.     Not  only  Is 
your  country  and  my  country  in  danger  on 
that  front,  but   I  believe   that   the  dangers 
from  within  that  confront  this  democracy  are 
far  graver  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Government.     I  am  definitely  of 
the  opinion  and  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt 
of  -.he  soundness  of  that  opinion — It  is  more 
than  an  opinion,  it  is  a  Judgment — that  this 
particular  test  which  yotir  country  and  my 
country    faces    this    night,    these    particular 
problems  which  your  country  and  my  country 
faces  this  night,  cannot  be  solved  by  the  man 
who  is  now  President,  by  anyone  who  ever 
was  President,  by  any  man  who  will  ever  be 
President. 

They   cannot  be  solved  by  those  who   are 
now  In  your  Congress,  or  by  those  who  ever 
were  in  your  Congress,  or  by  those  who  ever 
will  be  in  your  Congre<;s.     Only  the  people — 
only  a  great  people — can  do  this  Job.     This 
is   a    fascinating,   an    interesting,    a   terrible 
time,  when   nations  and   civilizations  stand 
at   the   bar   of  Judgment — not   ofBcials.    but 
peoples.     This  is  the  Judgment  day  of  peoples. 
The;e  are  not  usual  times.     Such  tinaes  come 
rarely   in   the   h  story   of   the   ages.     Only   a 
great  people  can  answer  this  challenge.     That 
is   why   I   am   here    tonight.     I   haven't   the 
slitjhtest     doubt    about    it;     the    hour    has 
struck.     Tonight  America  stands  at  the  bar 
of  Judgment.     We  have  to  answer  under  the 
ph'loscphy  of  the  parable  of  the  talents.     It 
is  difficult  to  rea!*te  as  you  go  about  in  this 
beautiful  country' — no  guns,  no  enemy  planes 
in  the  air  yet.    We  have  had  the  foolish  notion 
in  America  that  in  some  sort  of  way  we  are  to 
be   the  special  wards  of  Providence,  and  are 
gc  ing    to   escape   the   tests   which    the   other 
nations  of  the  earth  are  being  subjected  to. 
Only  a  foolish  people  can  arrive  at  that  con- 
clusion.   Only  a  great  people  can  answer  the 
challenge   of   this   fascinating   time,   terrible 
time,  great  time.     You  law^-ers  are  in  peculiar. 
special    re.sponsibility   as   ycu   have   been    in 
responsibility  in  every  great  crisis  of  the  past. 
Say  what  you  pleaee  about  the  bar.  in  every 
crisis   of    the   past   when    governments   and 
civilizations  have  been  imperiled,  it  has  been 
the  members  of  the  bar  who  have  had  much 
to  do  m  arcusinf;  and  rallying  the  people,  and 
you  have  got  to  do  it  again,  or  your  Nation 
and  mlne^your  democracy  and  mine — may 
go  the  way  of  th>  other  democracies  which  no 
longer  exist.     We   have   but  one   business — 
Just    one    business    now.     Think    of    it.     Of 
course,  you  have  to  be  concerned  about  your 
lawsuits,    but   I   am    talking    about   relative 
importance,   when   everything   we   can   hope 
for.  and  your  children  can  hope  for.  and  your 
children's  children  can  hope  for — everything 
your  clients  have  or  can  hope  for— hangs  in 
the  balance.     I  am  one  of  your  watchmen  on 
the  tower,  and  you  ask  me,  "Watchman,  what 
of    the    night?"    and    I    cant    tell    ycu.     No 
human   being  can  see  through  this  curtain 
of  battle  smoke  that  shrouds  the  earth.     All 
we  know  is  that  this  is  the  day.  this  is  the 
time,   this  is   the   hour,   when  only   a   great 
pecple    have    a    chance    to    win — the    whole 
patriotic  people — a  regenerated,  a  rededicated 
people — not  a  ^)eople  who  are  trying  to  find 
cut  how  much  they  can  get  out  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment;  nut  a  people  who  are  concerned 
tv  arofits  and  gains — all  of  us 

I  come  to  the  bar  of  the  great  old  State  of 
5  u  h  Carolina  tonight  because  I  know  that 
•  ne  ;  'wer  is  net  in  Washington.  We  have 
no  kings  in  this  country  except  the  people. 
There  is  no  hereditary  nobi'ity  in  America 
■  <>',)•  the  p)e<jple.  This  is  the  peoples'  gov- 
ern.uent.  Only  a  great  people  have  a  chance. 
A  fascinating  tiling  to  the  student  is  popular 
government  and  its  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  I  don't  think  that  we  can  start 
anywhere  without  recognizing  this  funda- 
mental startini?  fact,  if  I  may  use  that  ex- 
pitsbion,  that  there  is  an  intelligence,  there 
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Is  a  God,  a  great  Intelligence  who  has  in- 
tended that  human  beings  may  be  free,  but 
that  they  shall  pay  the  price  of  liberty. 
Nature  has  a  double-entry  set  of  bookkei'p- 
ing.  We  have  forgotten  that  in  America. 
We  have  accepted  our  blessings  without  re- 
sponsibility or  gratitude,  but  no  longer.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  the  things  we 
haven't  paid  for.  I  read  my  text  for  this 
talk  down  here,  on  one  of  yovir  monuments 
this  afternoon  In  your  Capitol  grotmds.  your 
Confederate  monument,  and  I  am  going  to 
ask  my  friend  to  read  it  to  you  now. 

"Let  the  stranger 
Who  may  in  futvire  times 
Read  this  Incription, 
Recognize  that  the.se  were  men 
Whom  power  could  not  corrupt. 
Whom  death  could  not  terrify. 
Whom  defeat  could  not  dishonor, 
And  let  their  virtues  plead 
For  Jtist  Judgment 

Of  the  cause  in  which  they  perished. 
Let  the  South  Carolinian  of 
Another  generation 
Remember 

That  the  State  taught  them 
How  to  live  and  how  to  die. 
And  that  from  her  broken  fortunes 
She  has  preserved  for  her  children 
The   priceless    treasure   of  "their   memoiies, 
Teaching  all  who  may  claim 
The  same   birthright 
That  truth,  courage,  and  patriotism 
Endure  forever." 

Let  the  South  Carolinian  of  this  genera- 
tion remember,  sons  of  a  great  ancestry, 
sons  of  a  great  State.  Again  you  must  stand 
forth  as  giants  in  America.  No  such  chal- 
lenge, so  far  as  I  know,  has  come  to  auy  \;en- 
eratlon  In  centuries  and  centuries.  France 
was  aroused  too  late.  Ambassador  Bullitt 
appeared  before  our  committee.  He  said 
tha',  when  the  Germans  were  moving  tovvard 
the  Maginot  Line,  the  French  people  -^-ere 
carrying  on  business  largely  as  usual;  sirik- 
ing,  those  In  factories;  fighting  for  piofit, 
employers  and  employees  were;  going  to 
pieces  Inside  before  the  Germans  ever  st  uck 
the  Maginot  Line.  Remember  that.  Lock  at 
the  fatal  parallel.  It  scares  one.  Up  to  this 
time  I  know  of  no  important  detail  in  which 
we  have  not  groped,  step  by  step,  in  the 
footsteps  of  France. 

He  told  us  that  when  the  French  line  had 
broken,  then  the  men.  women,  and  children 
all  over  the  nation,  solidified  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  common  danger,  even  though 
much  of  Industrial  France  was  in  German 
hands,  produced  more  in  1  month  :han 
they  had  in  2  before  But  It  was  too  late. 
They  say  the  saddest  words  of  tongue  or  pen 
are  the  words  "It  might  have  been,"  but 
there  are  no  sadder  words  of  tongue  or  pen 
than   these,  "too   late." 

I  have  gone  over  this  country  during  .hese 
last  several  years  trying  to  make  my  people 
conscious  of  their  danger  I  pointed  ou:  the 
similarity — I  don't  often  speak  of  wtat  I 
have  said— between  our  situation  and  the 
French  situation:  They  with  their  Ma'^inot 
Line,  we  with  the  thin  line  of  battle-hips 
that  stretches  across  the  seas.  We  have  been 
a  foolish  people.  One  reason  why  we  are  In 
the  difficulty  we  are  in  is.  I  confess,  thf.t  we 
who  tiave  been  ti>e  watchmen  on  the  tower 
have  not  told  the  people  the  truth.  We  have 
been  afraid  to  trust  the  people  to  hea-  the 
truth  and  in  that  we  have  misjudged  the 
people.  The  pecple  are  far  ahead  of  as  in 
Washington.  In  that  fact  lies  the  hope  of  my 
Nation  tonight.  That  is  why  I  left  my  Job 
in  Washington  to  come  here  to  talk  to  you, 
because  I  knew  that  here  is  th?  strength  and 
hope  of  my  Nation,  not  in  Washington. 

The  things  that  are  happening  in  Wash- 
ington that  are  corrective  dcn't  come  from  us 
who  are  there.  I  tell  you  the  truth.  Th;  cor- 
rections are  coming  because  an  aroused  peo- 
ple in  the  homes,  the  people  in  the  hamieta 
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and  In  the  clt!es,  are  bringing  to  bear  upon 
public  pcMctes  an  aroused  public  opinion 
which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  God 
Almighty  gave  us  the  love  of  liberty  and  He 
didn't  leave  us  without  something  to  aid  us 
In  popular  government,  and  that  something 
Is  public  opinion. 

The  more  one  studies  things,  the  more  he 
sees  of  God  in  their  plan.    I  am  not  talking 
about  God  wh(   gets  one  to  heaven  and  keeps 
one  out  of  hell.    I  am  talking  about  God  who 
is  the  Big  Bess  on  this  earth.     These  flowers 
you  see  on  the  lawn  are  not  making  them- 
selves    They  are  not  growing  under  the  laws 
of   Nature   merely       They    are   being    made. 
These  planets  that  you  see  on  a  clear  night 
going  through  space,  they  don't  know  where 
they  are  going.     They  don't  know  when   to 
turn  over.     The  man  who  learned  how  to  light 
th*s  building  with  electricity  discovered  first 
the  natural  laws,  the  laws  of  God.  of  the  Big 
BoFS.     I    am    not    talking    about    anything 
mystical.    I  am  talking  about  the  most  im- 
portant of  practical  facts  for  any  people  try- 
ing to  operate  a  system  of  free  government. 
You  send  vour  boys  and  girls  to  schools  of 
science  for  what  purpose?    To  learn  the  laws 
of  the  Big  Boss,  and   how  to  work   in    har- 
mony   with    them.      There    is    no    sacrilege 
about  what  I  am  saying     Men  go  to  medical 
schools    to    learn    these    laws.      Now,    these 
schools — 1  don't  know  what  kind  of  schools 
you  have  here,  but  a  lot  of  these  schools  of 
so-cal'.ed  higher  educa'.ion  have  done  a  ter- 
rible thing  to  the  youth  of  America     People 
have  paid  then,   for  the  education  of  their 
children    and  they  could  sue  them  for  hav- 
ing got  their  money   under   false  pretenses. 
Instead  of  being  taught  how  to  think,  how 
to  d.scover  God's  plan,  their  minds  have  been 
filled    with    one    indigestible   human    theory 
after  another.    With  mei.tal  indigestion,  all 
woozy,  they  have  been  turned  loose  to  guide 
our  countrv   at   a   time   when   it   needs   the 
guidance  aiid  leadership  of  practical  people 
with  their  heads  on  their  shoulders  and  their 
feet  on  the  ground. 

We  tackle  this  World  War  with  a  terrible 
handicap  During  the  other  World  War  we 
reached  perhaps  the  highest  pinnacle  of  un- 
selfish world  patriotism  of  all  times,  probably 
higher  than  we  could  stand,  higher  than  we 
ought  to  have  gone,  possibly.  We  then  went 
to  the  other  extreme  People  cepsed  to  be 
Interested  in  serious  matters  I  r-  <  ^  I  went 
over  my  district  trying  to  talk  wiUi  my  peo- 
ple about  their  problems.  We  were  then 
moving  into  the  conditions  of  1929.  People 
were  then  taking  their  children  out  of  school. 
They  couldn't  pay  their  taxes. 

I  WHS  told  if  I  would  go  out  on  the  street 
the  people  might  listen  but  they  would  not 
go  into  the  courthouse  Unfortunately,  this 
particular  time  I  refer  to  was  when  they  were 
playing  off  the  national  baseball  series.  The 
-  heroes  of  America  at  the  time  were  moving- 
picture  actors  and  actresses  and  ba.seball 
players.  I  went  to  one  place  of  7,500  popu- 
lation. I  was  taking  samples  of  public  atti- 
tude, because  I  knfw  we  were  moving  toward 
a  crisis,  and  I  wanted  to  know  what  we  had 
to  meet  It  with.  This  meeting  was  adver- 
tised, but  I  didn't  go  a'-oum  over  town  Not 
one  person  came  to  talk  with  me,  their  hired 
man,  about  their  serious  problems. 

That  was  the  period  of  Jazz.  Somebody 
said  to  old  birds  like  me.  "If  you  wear  your 
hat  turned  down,  you  will  look  10  years 
younger,"  and  .11  of  us  went  around  with 
our  hats  turned  down  Grandmother  cut  a 
foot  or  two  off  her  skirt  and  grandfather 
straightened  up  and  Jolnei.  the  procestion. 
Some  of  these  smart  "sisterettcs"  came 
around  about  thtt  time  teaching  th°  great 
discovery,  the  self-determination  of  children, 
and  the" big  words  ihey  splattered  over  their 
audiences.  The  audiences  didn't  know,  and 
they  didn't  know  what  they  were  talking 
about.    Nobody  did.     So  a  good  time  was  had 
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by  all.  It  was  a  onvenient  sort  of  phi- 
losophy. Tlie  kids  were  turned  loose  to  go 
to  hell  and  fill  the  penitentiaries,  while 
mother  and  father  went  off  to  hocch  parties. 
You  know  what  literatur  we  produced  In 
that  period,  the  hottest,  rottenest  stuff  that 
ever  came  from  the  press.  We  threw  into  the 
discard  the  masterpieces  of  music  that  had 
charmed  and  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple through  the  ages  and  then  we  went  wild 
over  My  Moon -Eyed  Baby  in  Watermelon- 
Time.  There  Is  no  mystery  why  we  are  in 
this  terrible  mess. 

During  the  last  6  years  it  has  been  Just 
the  reverse.  People  arc  Interested  in  serious 
matters.  iTiey  are  more  interested  now  than 
at  any  other  time  during  that  period.  In 
that  fact  lies  our  hope  and  your  opportunity. 
People  are  trying  to  get  down  to  fund  i.-nentals 
in  order  to  discover  the  truth  and  to  under- 
stand the  plan  of  Nature  with  reference  to 
free  government  As  I  said,  when  i  speak 
about  God  in  this  coniiection,  1  am  not  talk- 
ing about  God  as  the  preacher  does,  but  about 
Gcd  as  the  scientist  should  see  Him.  the 
great  Intelllgen'^e  whose  natural  lawt  are  vnl- 
versal  in  their  application — a  living,  control- 
ling, worksday  copartner  with  man  In  his 
work  on  this  earth,  \^  he  is  to  succeed. 

All  the  hero  worship  I  have  is  for  God.     I 
don't  look  up  to  anybody  because  they  are 
not  up  there,  and  I  don't  want  anybody  to 
look  up  to  me  because  1   am  not  up  there. 
Only  God  is  great  in  this  big  economy.    We 
have  been  foolishly  worshipping  men  ail  over 
the    world;    they   have   been    scattering   the 
bones   of    their   millions   of   worshippers  all 
ever   the   earth.     I   am   not   speaking   senti- 
mentally or  emotionally.    I  am  talking  about 
the    most   stubborn,  solid.   ine.scapable  con- 
trasting fact  which  challenges  the  interest  of 
and  warns  an  imperiled  people.     The  disease 
of  governments   of  this  age  of  ours  is   not 
a  skin  disease.     It  is  a  fundamental  disease. 
The  greatest  law  that  I  knew  of  that  has  been 
couched  m  language  and  the  one  of  greatest 
practical  importance  is;   "Thou  shalt  have  rj 
other  GoJ  before  me."    That  is  not  for  the 
glory  of  God     It  is  for  the  guidance  of  men. 
How  do  I  know?    It  is  the  testimony  of  his- 
tory.    All  people  who  have  gone  against  that 
have  paid  the  penalty  for  a  violated  law.    I 
am  talking  about  a  workaday  law  of  a  living 
God,  who  is  the  Big  Boss,  recognized  every- 
where in  this  scientific  age  except  in  the  fields 
of  economic  and  political  government.     It  is 
not  strange  that  while  nobody  would  try  to 
be  a  doctor,  would  try  to  be  a  scientist,  would 
try  to  light  a  building  by  electricity,  wou'.d 
try  to  talk  through  the  air.  to  fly  through  the 
air,   without   first   learning  the   laws  of    the 
Big  Boss  on  this  earth,  and  how  to  work  in 
harmony    with    them,    would    try    anything 
without  learning  His  plan,  His  laws,  and  how 
to  work  in  harmony  with  them.    We  try  to 
run  the  economical  and  political  government 
of  this  world  in  dumb  ignorance  apparently 
that  there  are  any  such  laws.    We  don't  even 
recognize  there  are  any  natural  laws  In  the 
field  of  economic  and   political   government 
that  limit  and  guide  human  discretion  and 
determine  sound  policy.     There  is  no  mystery 
about  the  fact  that   In  those  fields   we  are 
making  the  colossal  failure  of  all  times.     A 
big  government  such  as  ours  cannot  be  run 
without  our  understanding  and  cbeyirg  the 
laws  of  God,  natural  laws  which  limit  human 
discretion  and  fix  sound  governmental  policy. 
In  every  other  field  of  similar  difficulty  prac- 
tical people  have  more  sense  than  to  attempt 
such    an    abstu-d    thing.     Here    is   the    great 
cpportunity  and  the  great  duty  of  the  trained 
legal  minds  of  this  democracy. 

In  the  days  of  the  glory  of  the  statesman- 
ship of  South  Carolina  those  sons  who  sat 
in  the  halls  of  state  had  much  to  say  about 
principles,  eternal  God-given  principles, 
natural  laws  that  guided  men  undertaking 
to  preserve  liberty  and  operate  free  govern- 


men:  among  themsplves.  1  heard  a  little 
about  it  when  I  first  went  to  Congress,  but 
no  longer.  There  is  always  some  fellows 
who  comes  down  from  somewhere  with  some 
theory  he  learned  from  somebody  who  wants 
to  try  It  out  on  a  nation.  A  doctor  would 
try  his  theory  out  fl.st  on  a  guinea  pig,  and 
then  if  it  worked,  he  would  try  It  out  a  little 
on  people;  but  the  sort  of  theorist  I  am  talk- 
ing about  wants  to  try  It  out  on  a  nation  first. 
Many  of  these  theories  are  not  new  theories 
either.  They  have  been  dragged  from  the 
Junk  heap  of  discarded  failuies. 

I  am  not  talking  to  you  tonight  as  Demo- 
crats,   Republicans,    new    dealers,    nor    old 
dealers.    1  am  talking  to  you  tonight  as  cit- 
izens  of  a  grer^.t  Republic  facing  an  all-en- 
compassing, supreme   danger,  and   as  mem- 
bers of  a  great   profession    who    this   night 
face  the  greatest  challenge  which  has  come  to 
the  members  of  ycur  profession  in  a  thou- 
sand years.     We  have  awakened  cut   of  the 
foolish,  childish  attitude  we  once  had.    Some 
of    you    will    recall    what    occurred    when    a 
certain    moving-picture    artist    died    during 
that  period  and  Mr   EUot.  who  was  the  pres- 
ident of  a  great  university,  died  at  the  same 
time.     Mr.  Eliot  during  his  life  had  tried  to 
train  men  and  women  how  to  operate  a  free 
government.    He  drew  about  2  Inches  on  the 
advertising  page.     The  moving-picture  artist 
had   his   pic'cure   on   the   front   page   of   the 
metropolitan   papers   and   the  story  covered 
much  of  the  page.    Big  headlines  on  the  front 
page  of  the  newspapers.     Much  about  him. 
For  a  great  president  of  a  great  university, 
nothing.     We  are  no  longer  such   a  people. 
That  Is  our  hope      Such  a  people  could  not 
win.     Not   in   this   hour      America   will    not 
escape,  except  that  America  will  answer  with 
a  fctness  to  survive      America  is  moving  to- 
ward that  fitness      It  Is  coming   from  deep 
down  among  the  people. 

Members  of  the  bar,  you  have  a  great  op- 
portunity right  now.    The  most  encotiraging 
thing  I  have  seen,  the  one  heartening  thing 
I  have  saen  in  this  dark  picture  is  audiences 
in  America  under  challenge  sweep  aside  their 
light,  frivolous  personalities  and  stand  forth 
in  this  crisis,  perhaps  as  fit  a  people  as  ever 
stood  on  earth.    Check  up  on  yourself,  each 
individual,  check  up  on  yourself  this  minute. 
Don't  you  know  you  are  fitter,  don't  you  know 
you  are  more  willing  to  do  your  duty  now. 
Don't  you  know  that  self-interest  if  weaker 
in  its  call  on  you  than  it  has  been  s  nee  you 
can  remember.    You  are  telling  me.    I  can  see 
that   in   your  eyes    now.     In   you.  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  great  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina,  is  this   new-born   thing  that  you  feel 
in  your  hearts  and  I  feel  In  mine.    In  that 
centers  the  hope  of  the  ages. 

We  must  preserve  what  we  have — our  herit- 
age.  We  cannot  hope  to  regain  It  If  we  now 
lose,  not  in  your  day  or  mine.    We  know  that 
under  modern  conditions  there  Is  no  possi- 
bility of  popular  revolution  such  as  we  have 
read  about  In  the  past     With  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  arms  and  armies  and  means  of  fans- 
portation    and    the    rapidity    of    movement, 
tliere  is  no  chance  for  pecple  to  aEsemble  In 
such  numbers  as  may  be  required,  no  time  to 
build  the  great  factories,  to  make  the  things 
with  which  ycu  have  to  fiB;ht.    No  chance  to 
train.     No  chance  unless  feclence  does  some- 
thing that  science  hajnt  yet  dene.    It  is  hard 
to   realize,    difficult    to   reaUze   our    supreme 
danger      When  I  hear  these  words  myself  it 
seems  that  I  must  be  talking  about  anothsr 
t  jne,  another  age.     Something  that  will  hap- 
pen in  the  future  or  something  that  happened 
'way  back  yonder.     It   is   difficult  to  realize 
that  these  of  this  generation,  sitting  In  this 
chamber  tonight,  when  you  go  home  and  look 
into  the  eyes  of  your  children,  not  one  single 
cne  of  you  can  be  certain  that  ycu  can  leave 
to  the  children  the  heritage  of  freedom 

I  believe  I  read  In  the  Songs  of  Solomon 
these  words ;  "They  have  made  me  the  keeper 
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of  the  vineyard,  but  mine  cwn  vmey 
I   not   kept  ■■     America   has    made 
soRif  bcdy  has  made  us.  the  keeper  o 
mocracies.     Let  it  net  be  said  of 
made  us  the  keeper  of  the  democru 
our  own  democracy  have  we  net  kepi 

Ours   is   the    greatest   demf^Krracy 
evolved  through  the  ages.     It  did 
from  any  convention  that  was  held 
Declaration  of  Independence.    It  di 
from  Philadelphia      Not   one   single 
mental  principle   in   the  American 
tional  system  can  be  credited  to  any 
being  cr  convention  as  its  originate 
the  famous  statement  that  Gladstor 
He  was  a  good  statesman  and  a  btt 
tician      He  said: 

"As   the  Britiih  Constitution  is 
eubtle  organism  which   has   proceeded 
the  womb  and  long  gestation  of  pr 
histury.  so  the  American  Constituti 
far  as  I  can  see.  the  most    wonderful 
ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  t 
and  purpose  of  man." 

When  we  reach  the  climax  of  a 
July  speech  we  cut  away  the  refer 
British   Constitution   and   give   the 
bum  steer  by  giving  them  the  impress  i 
at  one  time  by  their  brain  and 
created  our  Constitution  at  the 
Convention      I    doubt    If    anybody 
know  the  hurt  of  that  sort  of  stuff 
of    telling    the    p)eople    the    truth. 
Constitution  had  evolved  through  t 
esses  of  the  ages,  every  single  provlsio 
Ing   originated  out   of  necessity  and 
been    tested   by   experience   among 
with  genius  for  self-government.  Ion 
a  single  convention  was  held   on 
soil,   we   misquote  and   give   the 
that  our  Constitution  came  from 
Constitution  came  from  the  same 
a  tree  comes  from.     Man  may  prun( 
man  may  cultivate  a  tree;   but  man 
create  a  tree.     Man  may  do  this  or  t 
regard    to   their   constitution,   but 
stitution  of  a  living  government  nev 
a  place  In  any  document.     It  is 
the   nature  of  things.     Its  roots  ar< 
governmental   concepts  of  a  people 
sustain  It.     Just  as  a  tree  withers 
when  the  soil  in  which  it   is  rooted 
longer  sustain  it.  so  a  democracy  d 
the  people  in  whom  it  is  rooted  can 
sustain  It      Many  peoples  have  borro 
Constitution,  but  they  have  not  beer 
eperate  a  government  under  it  becau^Je 
only  to  them  a  document,  written  In 
and  never  rooted   in  the  governmen 
cepis  of  their  people. 

Nc  people  once  possessed  of  the 
govern,  except  by  conquest,  ever  lost 
portunity  to  be  free  until  they  first 
ability  to  govern      In  all  the  hlstor3 
ages  there  is  not  one  single  exception. 
that  I   could  emphasize   that      It    Is 
historical  fact      No  people  once  pos.* 
the  power  to  govern,  except  by 
lost  the  opportunity  to  be  free  until 
loet  the  ability  to  operate  a  system 
cratic  government      No  people  who 
the  power  to  govern  ever  were  able  to 
free      It  is  equally  true  that  no 
because  of  difficulty  or  IndlfTerence 
exercise  their  power  to  govern  were 
to  retain   that   power    for  the  fund 
reason  that  nature  will  not  permit 
remain  where  it  is  not  used. 

Search   the   history  of   the  ages, 
not    one   single   exception      There 
for  the  fundamental  reason   that  t 
to    be    government      It    is    fixed    in 
necessity.     The  cnly  choice  is  what 
gcvrnment.    and    there    are    but    tw 
There  is  the  government  that 
the    people   upward,   and   the  other 
government  that  comes  from  the  top 
ward.     It  doesn  r  make  any  differenc 
reaucracy.  Hultr.  Mussolini,  Stalin,  all 
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son  comes  from  the  top  down.  Somebody 
tells  the  people  what  they  must  do  and  sees 
that  they  do  it.  Those  are  great  fundamental 
facts  that  no  human  being  can  successfully 
contro'.  ert. 

In  these  facts  we  find  the  fundamental 
philosophy  upon  which  are  based  what  we 
call  States'  rights.  However,  it  Is  not  the 
right  of  the  States  to  govern.  That  is  im- 
portant. It  is  the  necessity  of  the  States  to 
govern,  within  their  governmental  capacity, 
if  we  are  to  preserve  what  is  important  in 
our  democracy.  There  is  but  one  kind  of 
democracy — that  which  operates  from  the 
people  upward.  We  either  choose  that  kind 
or  we  don't  choose  to  have  a  democracy.  We 
have  had  a  peculiar  experience.  We  had 
strayed  off  into  the  jungle  and  lost  our  way. 
Just  as  we  realized  we  had  lost  our  way  and 
we.-e  trying  to  get  back,  we  were  descended 
upon  by  a  lot  of  people  who  had  all  the 
answers,  all  of  them.  We  cannot  be  blamed 
particularly  for  following  them.  Anyone  lost 
in  the  woods  who  finds  someone  who  says  he 
knows  the  way  is  disposed  to  follow  that 
person  These  persons  did  not  know.  They 
did  not  know  they  did  not  know,  and  we  did 
not  know  they  did  not  know.  So  there  we 
are.  It  all  happened  that  simply.  Things 
are  simple  anyway  if  we  won't  complicate 
them  before  we  begin  to  understand.  Some 
persons  were  talking  to  me  today  about  the 
necessity  of  having  an  Independent  Judiciary. 
That  IS  something  one  could  WTlte  a  lot  of 
books  about  and  make  speeches  about  and 
take  courses  of  government  in.  But  God  has 
not  hidden  these  things  from  common  sense 
nor  confused  the  things  which  we  must  know 
In  order  to  operate  a  system  of  free  govern- 
ment. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  required  of  a  Judge 
from  the  standpoint  of  knowledge,  character, 
and  independence  which  is  not  required  of  an 
umpire  of  a  sandlot  baseball  game,  and  noth- 
ing required  of  that  umpire  which  is  not  re- 
quired of  a  judge.  He  has  exactly  the  same 
Job  as  the  Judges  on  the  Supreme  Court; 
exactly  the  same  requirements  are  made  of 
him  as  are  made  of  the  judges.  He  has  to 
know  the  laws  of  the  game  which  he  is  Judg- 
ing: he  has  to  be  uncontrolled  and  "call  them 
as  he  sees  them." 

There  Is  no  great  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing what  IS  required  to  preserve  a  democracy 
If  we  do  not  cover  the  thing  up  with  a  lot 
of  big  words  and  crazy  theories.  A  child 
learns  to  walk  by  walking.  People  learn  to 
govern  b^  governing.  If  the  child  falls  over 
and  skins  his  nose,  that  doesn't  call  for  car- 
rying him  around  in  arms  the  rest  of  his 
life.  If  a  small  community  has  local  difficul- 
ties, that  dees  not  signify  that  Uncle  Sam 
should  step  in  and  relieve  it  of  difficulties. 
If  that  is  done,  the  community  is  relieved 
not  cf  its  difficulty,  merely  of  its  govern- 
mental capacity.  We  cannot  run  to  Uncle 
Sam  and  ask  him  to  solve  our  governmental 
problems  and  expect  to  retain  the  capacity 
for  self-government.  Difficulties  come  in  good 
providence  to  make  us  stronger  and  fitter. 
No  course  in  government  is  required  to  learn 
that.  Tie  your  arm  down  by  your  side;  the 
muscles  will  peri=h.  strength  departs.  No- 
body can  violate  this  law  and  escape. 

In  the  days  that  marked  our  governmental 
prcgress'  when  were  written  the  Magna 
Carta,  the  Petition  of  Rights,  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act.  the  BUI  of  Rights,  we  were  moving 
governmental  power  and  responsibility  from 
the  place  cf  concentration  back  toward  the 
people.  New.  in  the  name  of  prcgress.  we  are 
moving  responsibility  away  from  the  people. 
It  cannot  be  done  and  our  democracy  endure. 
Progress  is  nev^r  easy.  We  want  to  go  the 
easy  way.  God.  the  Big  Boss,  won't  let  us 
go  the  easy  way  and  advance  The  easy  way 
Is  downhill.  The  way  of  the  Big  Boss  is  the 
road  of  struggle  and  of  strength,  of  conflict 
and  cf  victory,  of  battles  for  liberty  and  of 
the  thrill  and  Joy  of  freedom.    I  remember 


that  Blackstcne,  In  his  commentaries,  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  man  needs  no 
other  incentive  to  obey  natural  law  than 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  substantial  happiness. 
I  read  that  when  I  was  working  for  $25  a 
month  to  get  the  money  to  read  law.  It  was 
not  easy,  but  J.  learned  hew  to  learn.  I  had 
to.  I  might  never  have  learned  how  if  I  had 
not  been  compelled  to. 

Democracy  cannot  be  preserved  unless  peo- 
ple stay  on  the  Job  of  governing  and  preserve 
a  governmental  machinery  they  can  operate. 
These  are  two  Indispensable  necessities.  The 
State  affords,  in  its  smaller  units,  the  coun- 
ties, municipalities,  etc.,  the  only  machinery 
in  our  system  which  the  people  can  operate. 
Lots  of  persons  say  now  that  we  should  turn 
our  backs  on  the  States  and  let  Uncle  Sam  do 
everything  because  it  is  easier.  But  we  for- 
get that  difficulties  are  the  gymnastic  para- 
phernalia provided  for  the  development  of 
people 

There  could  no  more  be  progress  without 
difficulties  than  a  gymnasium  could  be  with- 
out paraphernalia.  Difficulties  measure  the 
stature  of  men  and  of  epochs.  If  we  refuse 
the  challenge  of  our  difficulties,  if  we  refuse 
to  do  our  part  to  operate  and  preserve  demo- 
cratic government,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  the  price  of  a  lost  democracy.  It  seems 
a  plan  of  nature  to  give  greater  power  to 
those  who  use  the  power  possessed  as  their 
difficulties  become  greater.  We  don't  have 
to  have  a  lot  of  books  to  show  us  that. 
Why  can't  we  Just  take  our  faces  out  of  books 
and  unscrew  our  ears  from  the  radio  for 
a  while  and  look  with  our  own  eyes  and  think 
with  our  own  thinkers.  There  are  lots  of 
persons  going  around  over  the  world  with 
their  faces  stuck  in  a  third-rate  tK>ok  written 
by  a  fourth-rate  intelligence  about  some- 
thing when  the  thing  they  are  reading  about 
lies  uncovered  before  their  own  eyes,  if  they 
would  look.  A  f^prson  can't  talk  to  anybody 
about  anything  now  without  his  saying.  "Did 
you  read  such-and-such  a  book  or  hear  such- 
and-such  a  commentator?"  The  commenta- 
tors are  all  right  in  their  place,  but  +here 
Isn't  anybody  who  knows  as  many  things  as 
they  talk  like  they  know.  The  truth  is.  if 
we  talked  only  about  what  we  know,  there 
would  be  mighty  little  conversation.  Think. 
Dare  to  think  with  what  God  has  given  us 
to  think  with. 

Tell  the  people  that.  The  people  are  be- 
coming great  now.  The  most  fascinating 
thing  I  have  looked  on  in  my  life  Is  to  see 
a  nation  becoming  regenerated,  becoming  fit 
to  be  free.  You  are  fitter  to  be  free  than 
you  were  2  years  ago.  You  are  fitter  to  be 
free  than  you  were  yesterday.  You  are  pay- 
ing me  the  great  compliment;  no,  yon  are 
paying  yourselves  the  great  compliment  of 
making  as  much,  if  not  more;  of  this  speech 
than  I  am.  We  are  not  Democrats  nor  Re- 
publicans, new  dealers  nor  old  dealers  now. 
We  are  all  Americans  facing  a  common  dan- 
ger, and,  believe  me,  it  is  a  real  one,  united* 
with  a  common  purpose  now.  I  can  read  t 
In  you-  faces.  I  can  feel  it  There  are 
means  of  communication  otner  than  the 
spoken  word. 

Pardon  me  If  I  say  It,  but  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  see  you  rise  to  the  challenge.  It  is 
a  great  opportunity  which  I  have  to  speak 
to  the  bar  of  this  great  State.  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  peril  of  my  count:  .  I  am 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  hope  and 
strength  of  my  country  rest  in  the  people. 
This  is  sort  of  holy  ground,  in  this  great 
capital,  where  giants  have  held  forth  in  the 
days  that  hav  gone  by.  Potential  giants  sit 
before  me  tonight.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
our  States.  We  are  fortunate  that  13  differ- 
ent groups  of  people  got  hold  of  this  terri- 
tory originally. 

We  are  Just  talking  to  each  other.  I  am 
nor  speaking  connectedly.  I  do  not  have  to. 
but  we  are  staying  along  together.  It  would 
be  interesting,  if  we  had  time,  to  trace  the 
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development  of  our  Government  before  we 
came  to  America.  This  picture  I  visualize 
over  and  over  again  I  ask  you  to  look  at  it. 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  when  our  governmental 
ancestors— before  the  Angles  and  the 
Sa::ons  came  to  England  had  a  gcvernn-^ntal 
matter  to  consider,  the  tribe  assembled: 
somebody  who  had  studied  the  matter  pre- 
sented It  to  the  tribe  He  says  the^e  indi- 
viduals sat  down  armed.  Nobody  told  them 
to  disarm.  They  were  running  the  show 
but  they  listened  to  this  leader.  Tacitus  tells 
us  that  if  they  approved,  they  brandished 
their  weapons  That  was  an  affirmative  vot'e* 
If  they  disapproved,  they  murmured 

He  tells  us  the  leaders  were  influential, 
and  thev  had  the  power  to  persuade  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  power  to  command.  That 
is  the  picture  of  our  Corstitution  in  the 
first  century.  Fundamentally  it  has  not 
changed.  It  cannot  change  so  long  as  we 
are  a  democracy  The  pe<  pie  in  a  free  coun- 
try must,  of  course,  have  leaders.  But  after 
all  the  people  must  speak  the  voice  of  gov- 
ernment. Democracy  has  no  other  spokes- 
man That  ,'pckesman  must  be  neither  co- 
erced nor  corrupted  when  the  democracy  op- 
erates through  representatives,  those  repre- 
sentatives must  be  neither  ccerced  by  fear 
of  any  sort  nor  corrupted  by  hope  of  reward 
As  in  the  days  of  Tacitus.  It  muf-t  ever  be 
that  the  people's  leaders  and  the  leaders  of 
their  representatives  shall  be  influential  only 
as  they  have  the  power  to  convince  and  per- 
suade as  di.-^tingutshed  from  the  power  to 
command.  A  few  centuries  later  these  insti- 
tutions which  Tacitus  tells  us  of  were  brought 
to  England 

When  our  ancestors  came  to  this  country, 
settled  the  Carolinas  and  other  colonies,  these 
same  Institutions  which  were  taken  to  Eng- 
land our  ancestors  oianted  in  the  colonies. 
in  their  governmental  structure  m.ade  up  of 
subdivisions,  cities,  villages,  counties  pre- 
cincts, and  so  forth,  all  of  which  are  suscepti- 
ble of  popular  control.  They  are  not  so  big 
but  that  the  voice  of  the  individual  can  be 
heard  In  them  and  his  influence  felt  These 
are  the  institutions  in  which  our  democracy 
was  rooted  for  centuries  before  America  was 
colonized.  These  units  susceptible  of  popular 
government  are  the  natural  body  cf  our  de- 
mocracy Destroy  them  and  the  States  which 
In  the  aggregate  they  compose  and  our  democ- 
racy will  be  as  completely  destroyed  as  would 
your  life  be  destroyed  by  the  destruction  of 
your  tx)dy  in  whi^h  you  move  and  live  and  do 
your  work.  The  Federal  agency  can  never  be 
a  substitute.  It  was  not  intended  to  be. 
It  can  never  be. 

After  the  Revolution  the  people  decided 
they  wanted  one  Army  and  one  Navy  one 
system  of  coinage  weights,  and  measures; 
they  wanted  one  diplomatic  corps  and  the 
other  things  which  you  lawyers  know  about 
So  they  formulated  a  document,  creating  a 
central  agenc>  to  act  for  these  democracies 
in  these  matters.  In  no  sense  was  this  agency 
meant  to  discharge  the  general  governmental 
functions  of  democracy.  It  is  not  fitted  to 
do  It.  It  never  was  intended  to  do  it.  It 
never  can  do  It.  All  such  powers  are  reserved 
to  the  States  and  their  people.  There  are 
less  than  6CK,  elected  persons  connerted  with 
the  entire  Federal  Government.  There  were 
In  round  numbers  a  million  persons  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  before  our  preparedness 
program   only  one  of  whom  is  elected 

Our  system  of  government  is  pyramidal  In 
shape  It  functions  by  its  nature  from  the 
people  upward.  We  are  trying  to  make  it 
function  from  the  top  downward  It  can- 
not be  aone  except  by  destroying  our  democ- 
racy. That  Is  what  we  are  doing,  substitut- 
ing a  bureaucratic  for  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  we  are  writing  for  others  to  read 
these  words  from  the  Songs  of  Solomon: 
"They  made  me  the  keeper  of  the  vineyard, 
but  mine  own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept." 
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We  cannot  continue  taking  the  privileges 
and  powers  of  our  democracies,  our  States, 
the  richest  governmental  heritage  of  the  ages, 
and  sell  them  at  the  door  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  money  which  comes  back  loaded 
with  Federal  power,  money  for  which  your 
children  and  your  children's  children  are 
mortgaged  to  pay  and  to  pay  over  and  over 
again,  not  only  in  moncv  but  in  the  lost  op- 
portunity and  in  the  lost  power  of  self- 
government. 

All  my  life  I  have  been  going  around  and 
seeing  how  things  work.  Nov.here  in  my  ex- 
plorations have  I  found  that  the  power  to  do 
anything  will  remain  where  it  is  not  used. 
Gcd  Almighty  will  not  permit  any  sort  of 
power,  including  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment, to  remain  where  it  is  not  used  It  is 
a  law.  No  law  can  be  passed  in  Wa.^hington 
to  repeal  that  law.  Men  are  not  wise.  When 
I  discovered  that  I  was  about  as  smart  as 
nearly  anybody  else  I  m.et.  I  lost  practically 
all  my  respect  for  human  intelligence.  Really 
I  did.  Only  God  is  great,  and  His  laws  are 
man's  only  safe  guide.  I  mean  His  workaday 
laws  governing  growing  crcps,  curing  sick 
people,  and  curing  sick  governments. 

I  am  going  to  ask  that  that  inscription  be 
read  again. 
"Let  the  stranger 
Who  may  in  future  times 
Read  this  inscription 
Recognize  that  these  were  men 
Whom  power  could  not  corrupt, 
Whom  death  could  not  terrify, 
Whcm  defeat  could  not  dishonor. 
And  let  their  virtues  plead 
For  Just  lurigment 
Of  the  cause  in  which  they  perished. 
Let  the  South  Carolinian  of 
Another  generation 
Ri°member 

That  the  State  taught  them 
How  to  live  and  how  to  die. 
And  that  from  her  broken  fortunes 
She  has  pre.served  for  her  children 
The  priceless  treasure  of  their  memories. 
Teaching  all  wh     may  claim 
The  same  birthright 
That  truth    courage,  and  patriotism 
Endure  forever." 
Remember,  worthy  sons  and  daughters  of  a 
great  ancestry,  this  is  the  time,  this  is  the 
hour,  when   you  must  meet  a  greater  chal- 
lenge in  a  greater  crisis  than  that  which  in- 
spired your  ancestors  to  noble  service,  and 
sacrifice.     Remember,  in  your  veins  courses 
tlie  blood  of  heroes  and  patriots  who  gladly 
offered  their  lives  for  the  things  they  believe 
in.     Will  we  do  less  when  we  offer  our  for- 
tunes and  political  lives  for   the  things  we 
believe    in?     In    this   solemn    hour,    man    to 
man,   in   this   historic  building,   let's  pledge 
each  to  the  other,  pledge  our  common  coun- 
try, pledge  to  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  have 
gone   before,   pledge  to   the   unborn  genera- 
tions which  are  to  follow  that,  under  God 
Almighty,  this  is  the  one  spot,  this  land  of 
otxrs,  where  people    shall  retain  the   oppor- 
tunity to  be  free. 
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Mr.      ii       CAKL      .-NDi.Rr^LN         Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record.  I  include  liie  lol- 
lowing  letter  recently  published: 

NO  EXTRA  PAT  FOR  THE  FARMER 

Sir:  The  farmers  are  being  told  to  work 
longer  hours  and  harder  in  order  greatly  to 
increase  the  prcxluction  of  food  and  fiber  this 
year.  Work  harder  and  longer  hours,  they 
are  telling  these  farmers  who  always  have 
labored  hard  and  long  for  very  little  remu- 
neration. 

L.abor  in  war  industries  is  also  in  some 
cases  called  on  to  work  overtime,  which  m 
their  case  is  anything  over  40  hours  a  week, 
but  labor  receives  extra  pay  for  such  overtime 
and  also  for  work  on  legal  holidays  and  Sun- 
days. Not  so  the  farmer,  who  must  not  only 
work  overtime  but  be  on  the  Job  7  days  a 
week.  He  is  still  expected  to  do  all  this  for 
the  same  small  income  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  for  the  past  several  years.  If 
overtime  pay  is  so  soothing  to  the  aching 
muscles  of  laborers  in  industry,  why  would 
not  a  little  extra  price  for  farm  products  pro- 
duced on  overtime  as  well  as  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  farm- 
ers' aching  muscles? 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  averting 
Inflation  by  holding  farm  prices  down.  But 
was  it  not  the  piu-pcse  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  program  to  ele- 
vate farm  prices  to  a  profitable  level?  And 
why,  oh  why,  does  a  moderate  rise  in  farm 
prices  after  a  decade  of  subnormal  prices  con- 
stitute Inflation?  Are  not  the  enormous 
profits  derived  by  Industry  from  cost-plus  de- 
fense contracts  and  the  abnormally  high 
wages  of  certain  defense  workers  also  con- 
sidered inflationary?  r. 

Anyway,  would  It  he  such  a  bad  thing  for 
the  country  if  the  farmers  were  to  receive 
enough  Income  to  pay  their  taxes  and  interest 
on  the  mortgage  on  time  and  possibly  have  a 
little  loose  change  left  to  buy  the  kids  a  bag 
of  candy  and  a  few  oranges  during  the  im- 
pending  sugar   shortage? 

H   H   Ophus. 

ERSKINE,    MUiN. 
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WcdTiesdc.    A;   .1  29.  1942 

\!:,  ^'  C'  ■i>.\:ACK  y.:  «;-•  :;k-  r  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  speech  which  I  made 
recently  over  the  radio,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  excerpts: 

The  Importf.nt  thing  for  our  people  to  do  Is 
to  develop  what  might  be  well  termed  "an  all- 
out-war  state  of  mind  " 

We  must  realize  that  we  are  faced  by  power- 
fully organized  and  tricky  foes  who  hate  the 
United  States  and  our  people,  who  are  deter- 
mined to  destroy  tis  and  to  enslave  our  people 
Just  like  they  have  the  peoples  cf  the  coun- 
tries that  have  been  conquered.  We  must 
meet  this  hate  by  a  powerful  feeling  of  angry 
unity.  In  addition  to  angry  unity,  we  must 
have  action.  Ijacked  by  our  Army  and  Navy, 
powerfully  equipped  to  meet  and  defeat  the 
enemy. 

We  must  realize  also  that  the  vicious  enemy 
wh;ch  confronts  us  is  determined.  If  It  can, 
to  destroy  the  civilization  that  -  '  !*eve 
In — a  civilization  based  on  love  c;  G  d  and 
love  of  neighbor. 
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Each  and  every  one  of  us  has  the 
biUty  of  doing  everything  within  ojur  power 
to  help  win  the  war 

Our  boys  tn  the  service  are  doing  t^eir  part. 
Given    the    necessary    weapons    cf 
know  that  they  will  do  their  pan 
mately  defeat  the  enemy 

But  you  and  I  In  civilian  life  il^ust 
make  our  contributlcn  and  make  ev  ?ry  sacri- 
fice necessary  In  comparison  with  he  sacrl 
flees  that  our  oCQcers  and  men  in  the  service 
are  maklnt? — life  Itself,  if  ncce«-i  ary 
sacrifice  we  might  make,  no  matter  vhat  It  is 
or  may  be,  will  be  minor  In  compinson  to 
the  sacrifices  made  by  our  boys  in  Xte  service. 

Industry  must  gear  Itself  to  a  war 
"Business  as  usual,"  wherever  the 
Interest  requires  it.  must  cease. 

Management  must  employ  its  grektest  eflQ- 
clency.  with  no  lock-outs,  coopera  ing  with 
their  employees  to  assure  maximun    produc 
tlon   of    tanks,    airplanes,    guns,   slips, 
other  means  of  war 

Labor  must  keep  the  promise  m^de  of  no 
strikes.     Any     difft  r  •    e-     exi-sting 
management    and    .   D'  :    must    be 
Without  resort  to  strikes. 

Engaging  in  civilian  defense  acjivlties  Is 
very  important  in  an  all-out  war  eC  ort 
an  illustration:  One  large  Boston  rewspaper 
recently  tn  a  very  constructive  edl^■r:^l  sug- 
gested tha-  'A  .'1  vv.r  officer?  t  :;  fcr 
service  In  :^..-  Air  j„uld  give  youi.j;  i:.t.;.  who 
will  be  called  into  service  prelimin  iry  mili- 
tary    training.       This     ex~fV.r:-.^     s  :2:2;estion 
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affords    an    opportuni*-.     :    r     •: 

Legion,   the   Vetera:  -      f    f    r-   . 

Disabled    America :;    Wt:-    V'   • ;     i 

yjar   Veterans,   and   other  veteran 

tlons  to  assign  competent  memberfe  to  drill 

and  harden  up  our  young  men  for  th  iir  future 

service.     There  are  many  ways  that 

will  not  go  into  the  service  can  help 

Our  first  Job  Is  to  win  the  war      E\ 
that  we  believe  in,  everything  we  :; 
and    dear,   everything    that    Americii 
for — freedom  of  religious  conscience 
of  the  press  and  of  speech,  the  sanct 
home,  everything  else,  the  way  of  lite  we  be 
lleve  in — depends  on  that,  depends  n  i  victory 

We  canr.    ■   r-.-rnit  our  dishkf  - 
our  love  cf  An.-. ;.ca.     It  is  our  il-ty 
rationally,  and  to  view  things  froii^  a  prac 
tical  and  realistic  angle. 

Whatever  our  dislikes  are,  we  mu.«t 
aside    for    the    duration   of    xh--    -x 
that,  we  can  pick  them  up  agi  : 
■to 

The  people  of  Amer.ca  are  not  a 
are  a  people, 
noncitizens- 


^:^lerican 
he 
sh 

Drganiza- 


one  who 
cut 


stands 
freedom 
ty  of  the 


c.    '.;d 


ay  them 


race — we 


There  are  persons — citzens  and 


-living  here   that   were 


bcru    in 
various   countries.     Our  forbears  ca^ne   from 

country 


:i 


•-■   Oeen 
We   all 


different  lands.     The  people  of  our 

are  made  up  of  all  racial  origin "s      B\ 

a  people,  no  matter  what   our   r 

might  be.  no  matter  how  long  we  i. 

here,  or  when  our  forbears  arrived 

have  a  commcn   love,  a  common  ground  to 

stand  on  and  to  defend,  and  that  is  pur  Gov 

ernment  and  the  great  ideals  for 

stands.     That   meai ;«    There  can  be 

thing  as  a  hyphen.,  mj  .\.T.erican. 

Our  first  worldly  love  is  Ame:.  . 
not  give  or  have  any  divided  a..  -^■. 
must  think  and  act  as  Americans, 
not  permit  any  consideration^  r- 
what  they  may  be,  to  interfer-  \ 
plete  and  absolute  love  of  Amti.ca  and  an 
equally  complete  and  absolute  dedication  of 
everything  we  have.  If  necessary,  in  the  de- 
fense and  preservation  of  our  ccur.  ry 

As    another   prominent    B     •         :     a 
said  recently  in  an  editoria;       ,\;:;  r.{  .. 
derstanding  the  struggle  a:.rt  :i. 
upon  its  outcor^.^-'    n'.'u--  !?'■•  :   •;.    .r  .:l: 
attention  upon  tr.e  ,«•..; :r'^^:.^>  cb;'C":-e 
tory.     To  let  then   ^■.■^^v.■:   :.   a';.:;   -,:.rriv   be 


jihich  It 
no  such 


Ae 
We  can- 


divided  with  any  competing  controversy  now, 
is  luxury,  and  luxuries  must  be  denied  until 
the  victory  is  won." 

In  other  words,  the  winning  of  the  war 
comes  first. 

When  adversity  comes,  as  It  has.  and  will, 
we  must  go  forward  with  more  energy,  more 
courage,  and  with  more  grim  determination  to 
win. 

In  the  early  part  of  March  the  U  S. 
destroyer  Jacob  Jones  was  torpedoed  and 
lost  off  the  east  coast  Its  commanding 
officer.  Lt  Comdr  Hugh  David  Black,  was  lost. 
He  left  behind  him  his  widow  and  three  small 
children  Grief-stricken  as  Mrs.  Black  was, 
when  she  was  Informed  of  her  husband's 
death,  her  response  was.  "my  chin  Is  still  up  " 
What  heroism!  What  an  Inspiring  ex- 
an.ple!  In  her  great  sorrow  she  thought  of 
her  ccuniry.  Her  husband,  her  loved  one, 
died  for  his  country — for  our  country  Her 
reaction,  her  bravery,  her  sacrifice  for  her 
country,  was  evidenced  by  her  remark,  which 
rightfully  occupies  a  place  In  history,  "my 
chin  is  still  up." 

Is  your  chin  up?  The  going  has  been 
rough.  We  received  bad  news  yesterday  and 
today  about  the  greatly  outnumbered  heroes 
of  Bataan.  This  is  the  time  to  follow  the 
example  of  brave  Mrs  Black,  and  say  to  our- 
selves "my  chin  is  still  up." 

Yes,  we  have  had  our  reverses.  But  I  can 
assure  you  the  situation  is  changing.  We 
have  the  difficulty  of  transporting  weapons 
of  war  to  war  fronts  from  6,000  mile^  to 
13.000  miles  away  from  our  shores 

While  1  cannot  give  details,  as  that  would 
be  important  information  for  the  enemy.  I 
can  assure  you  that  since  January  1,  the 
production  of  weapons  of  war  and  victory  are 
sharply  on  the  upgrade.  The  clouds  are  dark 
today,  but  the  sun  will  shine  through  scon 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  brave  officers  and 
men  of  our  Navy  are  doing  Herculean  work. 
Theirs  i-  a  great  task  They  are  performing 
it  nobly.  While  I  cannot  give  any  detailed 
information,  the  number  of  German.  Japa- 
nese, and  Italian  submarines  that  have  been 
destroyed  constitutes  a  record  that  our  people 
will  be  proud  of.  There  are  many  such  sub- 
marines that  will  never  return  to  their  bases 
again,  and  that  number  will  increase  greatly. 
Our  men  of  the  air  have  made  history. 
Against  tremendous  odds  they  have  met  the 
enemy  and  made  him  pay  a  dear  price  in 
every  engagement.  Their  work  at  vlacassar 
Strait  is  an  example.  With  additional  flehter 
planes  transported  abroad,  when  our  min  of 
the  air  will  meet  the  enemy  on  more  even 
terms,  their  exploits  will  become  more 
amazing. 

I  can  assure  you  tha'.  when  our  men  of  the 
Army  meet  the  enemy  on  any  kind  of  even 
terms  that  we  will  be  proud  of  the  record 
they  will  make 

Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  people 
are  aroused.  They  are  interested.  The  false 
prophet,  the  demagogue,  the  rumor-monger, 
the  whiner — those  who  seek  to  divide — those 
who  Impugn  a  person's  patriotism  because 
of  the  difference  cf  racial  origin,  of  religion — 
the  appeaser— must  be  squelched.  The  dis- 
loyal individual  and  the  enemy  within  must 
be  detected  and  apprehended.  We  are  fight- 
ing for  our  preservation  anc*  the  right  to 
believe  In  God  as  our  conscience  dictates. 
We  are  fighting  for  God  and  country  and  we 
cannot  show  any  regard  for  the  enemy  within 
our  ranks 

As  I  have  said,  "The  people  are  aroused. 
They  are  Interested."  It  is  our  duty  to  chan- 
nel that  Interest  into  "an  all  out  war"  state 
of  mind.    That  is  the  next  step. 

With  unity  among  our  people:  with  anger 
at  the  enemy;  with  all  business  units  possi- 
ble emploved  in  production  of  weapons  of 
'*ar:  with  management  and  labor  producing 
t.  ;:.  x  :uum;  with  our  men  of  the  Navy, 
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of  the  Army,  and  of  the  air  given  those 
weapons,  the  tide  will  turn,  the  sun  W'U 
shine,  and  victory  \  .11  be  ours. 

This  generation  of  Americans  is  not  going 
down  in  history  as  the  first  generation  of 
Americans  that  failed. 

Let  us  all  go  forwprd  to  victory,  the  vic- 
tory necessary  for  our  country's  best  inter- 
ests, and  for  a  future  decent  world  in  which 
to  live,  doing  everything  within  our  power, 
making  every  sacrifice  necessary,  to  bring 
about  that  victory. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  fighting  for 
God  and  country 

Always,  but  particularly  In  days  of  ad- 
versity, let  U'  remember  the  words  of  that 
brave  little  lady.  Mrs.  Black,  and  let  us  make 
those  words  our  slogan:  "My  chin  is  still  up." 


Tennesee  \ailtv  .Authonti.   m  Grave 
Danger 


REMARKS 


HON  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

Oy    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1942 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  wai  production  of  our 
Nation  than  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government.  Without  the  power  gen- 
erated by  the  T.  V  A.  we  could  not  at 
this  time  be  building  bombers  and  manu- 
facturing explosives  and  other  munitions 
of  war  in  such  vast  quantities. 

The  T.  V.  A.  has  made  a  remarkable 
record.  It  Is  one  agency  that  has  met 
every  contractual  engagement.  It  has 
consistently  completed  its  projects  ahead 
of  schedule.  It  has  always  constructed 
its  dams  within  the  amount  it  told  Con- 
gress they  would  cost.  I  hope  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  that  this  most  valuable 
defense  agency  is  about  to  be  put  out  of 
business.  I  hope  the  people  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  know  what  is  about  to 
happen  to  the  T.  V.  A. 

This  indispensable  agency,  which  has 
made  such  a  remarkable  record,  is  in 
grave  danger  of  destruction  by  Senator 
McKellar's  amendment,  which  would  de- 
prive it  of  its  revolving  fund.  Senator 
McKellar  proposes  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
attach  his  amendment  as  a  rider  to  the 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill 
when  it  comes  up  in  the  Senate  tomor- 
row. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  the  war 
effort  of  the  T.  V.  A.  will  be  greatly  im- 
peded. Its  business  efficiency  will  be 
destroyed  and  the  development  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  will  receive  a  serious 
set-back.  No  new  business  will  come  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  if  the  T.  V.  A.  Is 
limited  in  electrical  contractual  opera- 
tions to  a  year-to-year  basis. 

T.  V.  A.  has  operated  on  a  business 
basis.  It  has  kept  free  of  politics.  The 
future  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  is  de- 
pendent upon  T.  V.  A.'s  continued  suc- 
cessful development.  If  Senator  McKel- 
lar's amendment  becomes  law,  Tennessee, 
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the  South,  and  our  war  effort  will  receive 
a  seriou<:  set-back. 

The  T  V  A.  must  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue Without  being  hamstrung  by  poli- 
tics and  without  being  restricted  by  slow 
bureaucratic  disinterestedness. 

The  South  is  contributing  greatly  to 
the  war  production  effort.  The  T.  V.  A. 
has  made  this  possible.  I  hope  the  peo- 
ple will  not  allow  our  war  effort  to  be  cut 
short.  I  hope  the  people  in  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  will  not  allow  our  progress  to 
be  set  back  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


Helping  on  the  Htv'ne  Fro..t 


REM  AH  IIS 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 


»  L--  *rt  .  ><  .  i 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1942 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
face  of  the  rationing  order,  just  issued, 
the  people  of  this  country  will  face  many 
sacrifices.  They  are  glad  to  make  these 
sacrifices  in  order  to  win  this  war.  The 
people  in  this  country  will  endure  every 
hardship  in  order  to  achieve  victoiT  in 
this  crisis.  They  will  not  complain. 
They  will  do  that  which  is  necessary  to 
save  our  country. 

The  President  stated  in  his  fireside 
chat  last  night  the  following: 

Everyone  can  help  on  the  home  front  by 
making  whatever  self-denial  necessary  to  sup- 
ply our  fighting  men  and  to  protect  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  country. 

In  the  face  of  that  statement,  I  call 
upon  the  President  and  the  department 
heads  and  every  bureau  and  agency  of 
our  Government  to  curtail  and  eliminate 
insofar  as  possible  all  nondefense  spend- 
ing of  the  people's  money,  and  to  entirely 
eliminate  all  nonessential  spending  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  This  must  be  done  in 
order  to  accomplish  ultimate  victory  in 
this  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  urged 
that  all  salaries  of  the  people  be  reduced 
to  the  sum  of  $25,000  per  year  after  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  fixed  charges.  I 
wonder  if  the  President  intends  to  make 
an  exception  respecting  his  own  salary. 
If  the  President  wants  to  reduce  the  sal- 
ary of  every  other  person  to  $25,000  per 
year  then  he.  too.  should  voluntarily  re- 
duce his  salary  as  President  to  that  same 
figure.  He  should  be  willing  to  help  on 
the  home  front  by  making  some  self- 
denial,  and  he  should  be  willing  to  com- 
ply with  his  own  rule.  Therefore,  I  call 
upon  the  President  to  voluntarily  reduce 
his  own  salary,  as  President,  to  $25,000 
per  year,  and  to  comply  with  his  own  rule. 
Tills  self-denial  would  be  an  inspiration 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation.  The  people 
want  action;  they  do  not  want  lip  service 
only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  meditate  over 
the  question  of  salaries,  it  might  be  well 
for   Eleanor  Roosevelt,  the  wife  of  the 


President,  to  reduce  her  salary  and 
charges  for  radio  advertising  and  per- 
sonal appearances  so  that  she.  too.  will 
fall  within  the  rule  established  by  the 
President.  She  has  capitalized  upon  her 
posiiion  snd  has  receiv3d  annually 
amounts  far  in  excess  of  the  limit  fixed 
by  the  President  of  $25,000  per  year.  Let 
her  comply  with  this  same  rule. 

Whatever  may  be  necessary  to  be  done 
to  win  this  w-^r.  the  people  will  do  it. 
They  will  make  the  self-denial  which 
is  essential  for  victory.  Let  all  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  rule,  including  the 
President  and  his  wife.  There  should  be 
no  one  excluded. 


Death  Penalty  tor  Thnsf  Who  C;ve  A  d 
and  Coir.U:t  to  Eaeii.ivS  o!  the  Lnittd 
Statr.s 


fine-feathered  birds,  those  craven  souls 
within  our  midst  who  pay  allegiance  to 
foreign-enemy  powers,  the  fear  of  grim 
and  terrible  retribution  for  their  treach- 
ery and  high  treason  in  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 
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HON.WIELIAMT.  PHEiFFER 

OF  NXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  April  29,  1942 

Mr.  'WILLIAM  T.  PIIFTFFTR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  exi^ung  t^iuVisions  of 
the  Criminal  Code  the  courts  may  or  may 
not  mete  out  the  death  penalty  to  those 
persons  who  give  aid  and  comfort  to  ene- 
mies of  our  country  within  the  United 
States.  A  weak-kneed  or  an  over-com- 
passionate court  might  limit  the  punish- 
ment to  5  years  in  the  penitentiary  and 
a  $10,000  fine.  For  example,  let  us  take 
the  case  at  Detroit  2  weeks  ago  in  which 
a  naturalized  citizen  helped  a  German 
flyer  to  escape  from  a  Canadian  intern- 
ment camp.  In  this  war  for  survival  we 
must  fight  fire  with  fire.  We  cannot  just 
slap  these  people  on  the  wrist.  In  the 
totalitarian  countries  they  would  face  a 
firing  squad  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Speakei,  I  am,  therefore,  introduc- 
ing a  bill  today  to  make  the  death  pen- 
alty mandatory  for  any  person,  whether 
he  owes  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
or  not,  who  gives  aid  and  comfort  within 
the  United  States  to  a  member  of  the 
military,  aii  or  naval  forces  of  any  coun- 
try with  which  we  are  at  war,  either 
through  secreting  such  enemy  or  giving 
him  sanctuary  or  aiding  him  to  escape, 
or  who  connives  or  conspires  with  an- 
other in  giving  such  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  country  has 
war  been  brought  so  near  to  our  shores 
and  boundaries.  Enemy  submarines  are 
prowling  day  and  niglit  in  our  coastal 
waters,  and  there  is  a  constant  threat 
that  they  will  send  landing  parties 
ashore  to  engage  in  sabotage  and  guer- 
rilla warfare.  Also,  we  must  be  on  guard 
against  ^h"  landing  of  paratroops  and 
the  men  .'bo  succeed  in  escaping  from 
the  large  internment  camps  in  Canada. 
The  enactment  of  my  bill  into  law  will 
serve  to  minimize  these  dangers,  because 
it  would  instill   in    the   minds  of  those 
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or   CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1942 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Sp'^aker. 
I  have  noted  with  some  concern  the 
growing  tendency  of  the  Government  to 
take  over  and  operate  industrial  plants. 
In  each  of  these  instances  it  was  caused 
by  labor  leaders  in  the  C.  I.  O  ,  and  their 
agitation,  which  in  turn  caused  strikes, 
near-strikes,  slow-downs,  and  disagree- 
ments with  management. 

Many  of  us  on  this  floor  have  pointed 
out  from  time  to  time,  that  while  no 
doubt  the  rank  and  file  of  this  group 
want  to  work  and  are  willing  to  work, 
these  racketeering  agitators  In  the  C.  L 
O.  group  have  brought  about  conditions 
in  industrial  plants  that  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  function  efficiently. 

Can  it  be  that  this  type  of  C.  I.  O.  lead- 
er, w.  I!  'iPir  socialistic  philosophy,  be- 
lievt  ih.;*  ;i  i  they  have  to  do  is  to  create 
strift-  and  dis-ension  in  a  plant,  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  stand  be- 
hind them,  no  matter  who  is  to  blame, 
and  take  over  the  plant?  If  this  Is  true, 
this  idea  should  be  stopped  at  once,  be- 
cause if  it  is  permitted  to  grow,  it  will 
result  in  the  same  break-down  in  our  war 
plans  as  occurred  in  France. 

I  have  the  greatest  confidence  In  the 
personnel  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to 
do  their  job.  for  which  they  are  highly 
trained  and  in  which  they  are  specialists, 
but  I  do  iioi   txiieve  that   they  under- 
stand the  operation  of  production  nearly 
as  well  as  the  man  trained  in  this  direc- 
tion.   I  say  this  with  nothing  less  in  mind 
than  to  reflect  credit  on  ^he  Army  and 
the  Navy,  but  I  do  believe  this  is  a  prac- 
tical point  that  should  be  given  careful 
consideration.   And  further,  I  make  these 
suggestions  only  with  the  idea  in  mind 
to  really  and  truly  get  efficient  produc- 
tion for  our  war  effort.    There  should  be 
no  strikes  nor  slow-downs  of  any  kind 
permitted  to  interfere  with  this  war  pro- 
gram,    and    this    Government    should 
handle  these  labor  leaders  with  no  soft 
hands.    I  have  never  seen  one  single  in- 
stance in  winch  ti;    ('  I.  O.  has  not  been 
sustained,  and  in  Lvc:y  single  instance, 
where  they  started  this  action,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  the  business,  right  or 
wrong. 

I  believe  that  95  percent  of  the  people 
In  this  country  are  back  of  me  in  my  re- 
quest that  the  Government  has  come  to 
the  time  when  these  racketeering  in- 
terests must  be  handled  with  a  firm  hand. 
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EXIZNSION  OF  REM  .:_i; 
♦  or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAtlVTS 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1942 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Califcrniaj.  Mr. 
Sptaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  t  le  two 
following  editorials  with  reference  to  the 
recent  Normandie  disaster  in  New  York: 

I  From  the  New  Yor'   Herald  Tribune   :f  April 
23     1942 1 

THE    WHITEWASH    BUCKET 

After  a  decent  interval,  as  if  to  al 
painful    mtmcry   of    the   ccntjression 
mittee  report  on  th-  Sormandxe  to 
mind,  the  Navy  has  produced  its  ow 
on     that     lamentable     incident 
enough,   this  concludes   that   it   was 
fault   of   the   contractors.     Where 
gressmen  were  struck  by  the  uiter 
of  authority,  responsibility,  and  preca 
ary  arrangements  among  the  naval 
concerned,  the  naval  court  of  Inquiry 
marlly  Impressed   by   the     gross 
and    utter    violation    of    rules    and 
sense"  on  the  part   of  tne  contractoj^s 
ployees      The  Nhvv  had  written  Into 
tract  elaot^rate   requirements   as   to 
against  Are  and  the  court  seemed  to  f 
this  let  the  Navy  out. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  two  naval 
aboard  to  whom  attention  is  directcc 
the   commander  of  the   Coast  Guard 
who  was  expressly  charged  with  the 
of  the  ship,  "diJ  not  take  any  direct 
tlve    action    with    regaro    to    protect 
Lafayetti       {Normandie)      from      fire 
other,  the  naval  inspector  charged  w: 
Ing  that  the  contrac.s  were  fulfilled, 
busy    trying    to   ge»    the    work   done 
attention    to    tae    way    in    which    the 
teqairem«^nts  were  being  observed. 
court  felt  that  these  were  excusable 
JtJdgmfnt      Once  the  ship  had  been 
cughlv  on  fire,  a  third  responsible  oflBcfr 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  alert 
danger  of  capsizing,  appeared  upon  thf 
He  made  heroic   and    apparently   int 
efforts  to  avert  this  second  catastroplje 
failed  because  the  fire  department   w 
take  his  advice  and  stop  pouring  wa 
the  upper  v  orks.  and  neither  he  nor 
else  seems  to  have  had  the  authority  t 
the  firemen  to  stop.    So  only  the 
were  tc  blame 

Evidently   these  findings  were  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Judge  Advocate 
who   reviewed    them      He   observes   t 
admiral  in  command  of  the  Third 
trier  was  ailow.d  merely  to  submit  a 
statement,  with  no  searching  inquirle 
how  this  office,  to  which  the  Sormani 
in  general  been  intrusted,  fulfilled  Us 
In    relation   to   the  vessel's  safety. 
Judge  Advocate  lets  It  go  at  that  and 
on  to  Secretary  Knox      Nor  is  the 
wholly  satisfied      H^.  observes  that  the 
Guard  officer  never   inlormed  himself 
fire   hazarcs   incident   to  the   work, 
prepared  c  itation  bill  or  list  of  duty 
ments  at  specific  fiie  stations.     He  fee 
the  naval  .nspector  should  have  take 
vigorous  steps  tc  see  that  contract  sa 
visions    were    enforced      But,    the    Se: 
concludes   in  wartime  haste,  corners 
be  cut;   court-martial  proceedings 
lengthy  and  Interfere  with  the  war 
the  two  unfortunate  Junior  officers  get 
mark  oa  their  records  and  that  is  tha 
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Nobody  puts  a  black  mark  on  the  Secretary, 
the  Navy  Department,  the  commandant  of 
the  Third  NavaJ  District,  or  anyone  else  re- 
sponsible tcr  the  over-all  fact  that  no  one  was 
in  charge  of  this  Immensely  valuable  ship,  no 
one  saw  'nat  proper  precautions  were  ob- 
served, that  officers  and  crews  were  trained 
and  alert  to  their  duties.  Pass  the  white- 
wash bucket! 

[From   the   New  Ycrk  World-Telegram   of 
April  22,  1942) 

FINGER  STILL  POINTS 

While  new  fires  break  out— almost  daily.  Is 
the  report — on  the  capsized  Normandie,  an 
august  naval  court  of  inquiry  declares  the 
"direct  and  sole  cause  "  of  the  first  and  major 
disaster  to  have  been  "gross  carelessness  and 
utter  violation  of  rules  and  common  sense  en 
the  part  of  the  employees  of  the  Rcbins  Dry 
Dock  &  Repair  Co.,  Inc." 

"Sole  cause"  strikes  us  as  singularly  naive. 

Particularly  in  view  of  an  accompanying 
letter  in  which  Real  Admiral  W  B  Woodson. 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy,  admits 
that  the  Navy  Department  "cannot  delegate 
to  any  private  person  or  corporation  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
vessel,  which  becomes  a  military  function 
once  thaf  responsibility  attaches  as  it  did  in 
the  case  of  the  Lafayette  (the  renamed  Nor- 
mandie) ." 

The  naval  court  is  bold  and  strong  for 
recovering  damages  from  the  repair  com- 
pany—albeit the  la-.ter's  liability  was  limited 
to  $300,000.  one  two-hundredth  part  of  the 
860.000.000  cost  of  the  Normandie. 

But  apparently  Rear  Admiral  Adolphus 
Andrews,  commandant  of  the  Third  Naval 
District  at  the  time  of  the  Normandie  fire,  Is 
to  get  off  with  merely  such  demotion  as  may 
be  implied  in  his  present  title  of  commander 
of  the  eastern  sea  frontier. 

No  less  naive  is  the  naval  court's  "mitiga- 
tion" of  blame  In  t.ie  cases  of  a  Coast  Gtiard 
officer  and  a  naval  Inspector  on  duty  aboard 
the  Normandie.  The  court  discovers  a  con- 
venient distinction  between  "error  In  Judg- 
ment" and  "commission  of  r.n  offense."  All's 
well. 

If  one  function  of  a  naval  court  of  inquiry 
is  to  try  to  shift  blame  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  other  handy  sources  of  gross 
carelessness  and  ne(;lect.  then  this  court  has 
done  a  fine  Job.  The  congressional  probers  of 
the  Normandie  catf.strcphe  were  less  kindly 
and  adept. 

For  the  public  the  finger  still  points  to 
Navy  Department  responsibility  in  the  Nor- 
mandie case,  as  it  did  in  the  tragedy  of  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Nor  Is  the  public  yet  reassured  as  to  the 
competence  of  the  Navy  Department  to  sal- 
vage the  Normandie,  If  salvage  be  found  pos- 
sible, through  an  unchecked  succession  of 
files,  with  Increasing  risks  of  actual  sabotage. 

To  provide  that  reassurance  Is  up  to  the 
Navy  Department  itself  rather  than  to  any 
obliging  court  of  inquiry. 


Wheat  Farni.o;;  in  V/.irtiT.f: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAEFER  M.PIERCE 

F    ORECO.N 

IN  :::f:  house  of  representatives 

Wediiesday.  April  29,  1942 

Mr.  PIEPXE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
I'^avf^  ',j  t.xuna  luy  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
c.=  ^,  I  include  the  following  address  by 


Claude  R.  Wickard.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, before  a  meeting  of  farmers  at  Enid, 
Okla..  AprU  28.  1942.  broadcast  over  the 
blue  network,  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's part  of  the  National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour: 

We  are  meeting  here  at  a  critical  point  in 
our  world-wide  war  against  dictatorship  and 
aggression.  It's  our  way  of  life  or  theirs.  We 
know  what  their  way  of  life  Is  like  for  farm- 
ers In  conquered  countries.  Look  at  what  is 
happening  In  France  under  Nazi  oppression. 

Recently,  for  example.  Admiral  Darlan  told 
French  farmers  what  the  new  order  expected 
of  them.  He  pointed  out  that  they  had  to 
turn  over  to  the  Government  as  much  of 
their  products  as  the  Government  demanded. 
The  deliveries  had  been  falling  short.  The 
admiral  said  this:  "If  you  fail  to  adapt  your- 
self to  that  discipline  which  the  Government 
suggests,  you  will  suffer  another  kind  of  dis- 
cipline, which  the  cruel  circumstances  of 
hunger  will  Impose  on  you." 

American  farmers  aren't  used  to  hearlrg 
orders  like  that,  and  they  don't  want  to  hear 
them.  That  Is  one  reason  why  American 
farmers  are  going  all-out  to  set  new  produc- 
tion records.  This  Is  their  part  in  the  war 
strategy  of  the  United  Nations  to  overthrow 
the  Axis  threat  to  human  freedom 

The  United  Nations  are  fighting  this  wor 
all  over  the  globe.  Final  victory  will  come 
deep  In  the  enemy's  territory.  In  a  stream 
that  grows  bigger  and  bigger  each  day.  we 
are  sending  to  a  dozen  battle  fronts  American 
men.  American  war  materials,  and  American 
food. 

Yes.  victory  demands  production.  The 
American  boys  in  expeditionary  forces  In  out- 
lying bases  must  be  fed.  We  cant  let  thcr.i 
down.  Our  Allies  must  eat  to  keep  fighting 
so  strongly.  Think  of  the  British  with  their 
great  air  offensive  and  their  bold  commando 
raids.  Think  of  the  Russians.  They  are  the 
ones  that  have  stalled  Hitler's  great  war  ma- 
chine. In  fact,  the  Russians  are  doing  more 
today  to  defeat  the  Axis  Powers  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  United  Nations  put  togcthe.-. 
Every  American  owes  them  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  their  great  contribution  to  final  vie 
tory.  We  can't  let  them  down,  and  we  won  t 
let  them  down. 

More  'han  that,  we  won't  let  our  own  people 
down.  Farmers  will  feed  the  men  and  wome.i 
who  are  turning  out  war  materials,  and  all 
of  the  Nation's  families  who  are  carrying 
the  heavy  loads  of  wartime.  They  will  keep 
on  building  up  food  reserves,  too,  for  the  con- 
quered nations  when  they  have  thrown  Hitler 
out. 

The  war  Job  of  American  farmers  is  to  pro- 
duce more  than  they  ever  have  produced 
before.  But  it  must  be  more  of  the  thine  s 
that  are  needed.  Hlt-or-mlss  expansion  won  c 
do.  There  are  limits  on  land,  labor,  and 
equipment.  War  requirements  are  gre-t. 
Farmers  would  delay  victory  by  growing  thin"g3 
that  are  not  needed. 

What  are  the  needed  things?  It's  hardly 
necessary  to  name  them  to  a  farmer  audi- 
ence.  You  know  that  the  Nation  needs  mor.j 
of  the  protective  foods  like  vegetables,  fruits, 
meats,  eggs,  and  milk  to  improve  the  health 
of  soldiers  and  civilians.  You  know  there  Is 
a  special  need  for  concentrated  foods  to  bi> 
sent  to  our  own  soldiers  or  our  Allies.  Thev 
must  have  high  protein  fcods  that  pack  a  lo"-. 
of  food  value  Into  a  small  space — product:; 
like  meats,  cheese,  dried  mill^  dried  e<^g«: 
dried  fruits  Then  there  Is  the  need  for'oii 
crops  to  make  up  for  loss  of  Imports  frcm  the 
Far  East.  There's  no  such  thing  as  having 
too  much  of  many  of  these  products. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  already  have  larg«; 
supplies  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco. 
The  huge  stocks  of  many  of  these  products, 
particularly  wheat,  raise  some  difficult  prob- 
lems.   Of  course,  we're  glad  we  have  enough. 


It's  better  to  liavf  too  ir.urh  tco  soon,  than 
too  little  too  late.  But  now  we  have  put  In 
reserve  enough  of  tlie  basic  farm  commodi- 
ties. From  here  on  cut.  we  must  use  every 
acre  of  land,  ton  of  fertilizer,  and  hour  of 
labor  for  producing  the  things  of  which  we 
don't  have  enough. 

To  let  farmers  "go  it  blind"  In  producing 
things  we  don't  need  Instead  of  things  we  do 
need  would  be  like  permitting  automobile 
manufacturers  to  keep  on  making  passenger 
cars  at  the  expense  of  planes  and  tanks. 

We've  heard  a  lot  about  how  industry  Is 
converting  to  war  production.  Well,  agricul- 
ture is  doing  just  as  big  a  conversion  Job. 
even  though  there  are  not  many  headlines 
about  it. 

But  a  number  of  people — I  don't  believe 
many  farmers  are  among  them — still  have  not 
grasped  the  main  idea  of  the  farmer's  drive 
to  produce  for  victory.  Some  even  t>€lieve 
that  the  Government  is  paying  farmers  to 
cut  down  on  the  very  products  it  Is  asking 
them  to  grow  more  of  A.-  yru  know,  the 
facts  are  just  the  oth>  r  a  y  i  :.e  only  pay- 
ments that  are  being  n.  (ip  f  t  holding  down 
acreage  this  year  ar^  ;:;  connection  with 
wheat,  cotton,  t-  ba  c  rmd  com.  The  main 
idea  of  the  payn.eiit.-.  on  every  one  of  these 
four  crops  is  to  help  farmers  use  more  of  their 
land,  labor,  and  equipment  on  production  of 
things  which  we  and  our  allies  simply  must 
have  In  order  to  win  the  war. 

Then  there's  another  question  being  asked. 
and  it  shows  a  state  of  mind  that  is  a  threat 
to  the  whole  drive  for  wartime  conversion. 
That  questicn  is  this:  If  the  world  needs 
American  farm  products  so  badly,  why  spend 
time  and  money  holding  down  on  anything? 
Why  not  throw  out  acreage  adjustment  and 
soil  conservation  and  encourage  farmers  to 
go  ahead  and  raise  more  of  everything? 

That  kind  of  thinking  makes  sense  only 
to  someone  who  also  believes  that  a  shortage 
of  cheese  or  c  ;  s  vbcan  oil  can  be  made  up 
by  a  surplus  of  uik  a*  or  tobacco.  That  Just 
isn't  so.  of  coi;r  <>  E\  cti  if  some  people  don't 
know  it.  farmtib  uu.  and  so  their  wartime 
program  is  based  on  recognition  of  this  fact. 
We  cannot  produce  enough  of  what  we  need 
of  some  commodities  if  we  go  on  producing 
more  than  enough  of  other  commodities. 

It's  hard  to  change  over — to  convert.  On 
my  own  farm  there  could  be  quite  a  temp- 
tation to  put  out  more  corn  and  whr-^t  in- 
stead of  growing  more  6oyt>ean^.  n  pas- 
ture for  livestock,  and  more  pigs.  But  just 
the  same,  the  changes  have  to  be  made,  and 
I'm  making  them. 

The  only  way  in  which  farmers  can  do 
their  war  Job  Is  to  put  themselves  on  a  war 
basis.  Helping  farmers  do  that  is  the  war- 
time purpose  of  the  national  farm  programs. 

That  goes  for  conservation  as  well  as  for  the 
other  programs.  Our  great  problem  is  to 
produce  what's  needed  at  the  least  possible 
cost  In  soil  destruction.  Conservation  prac- 
tices Increase  crop  yields  in  addition  to  pro- 
tecting soil  frcm  wind  and  water  erosion. 
Results  of  farmers'  conservation  work  of  the 
past  few  years  are  showing  up  r.  ■.  When 
the  need  for  greater  production  t  :in  .  our 
farm  land  was  in  shape  to  produce  abun- 
dantly. Conversion  and  conservation  both 
are  needed  In  raising  food  for  freedom. 

Now,  what  about  wheat  growing  In  war- 
time? Tt  is  no  news  to  you  wheat  farmers 
that  you  face  some  of  the  toughest  prob- 
lems in  American  agriculture. 

We  already  have  more  wheat  than  we  know 
what  to  do  with.  We  have  an  all-time  record 
carry-over — about  630.000.000  bushels.  On  top 
of  that,  well  have  a  new  crop,  from  the  way 
things  look  now,  of  around  800,000.000  bush- 
els. That  will  make  a  supply  of  not  far 
from  1.500.000  000  hi]^h<^l«  Tha't's  enough  to 
meet  all  our  m-  :r.,d  utd?.  including  ex- 
ports, for  about  2  years  A.*  I  said  earlier,  it's 
comforting   to  know   that  there  will   he  no 


shortage  of  such  an  important  food.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  ho^r  are  we  going  to  get  all 
that  wheat  under  cover  to  keep  it  from  rot- 
ling? 

Storage  space  already  is  crowded.  We  have 
a  year's  requirement  of  wheat  on  hand  to 
start  with.  This  makes  the  outlook  much 
more  serious  than  last  year,  and  you  re- 
member how  tight  the  situation  was  then. 
With  the  kind  of  yields  now  in  prospect  there 
will  be  a  tremendous  shortage  m  storage  ca- 
pacity for  the  country. 

Only  last  week  the  president  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Board  of  Trade  stopped  to  see  me  in 
Washington  and  told  me  that  in  Kansas 
City  elevators  already  are  filled  Just  about  up 
to  capacity.  This  man  told  me  that  all  the 
Kansas  City  elevators  could  hope  for  this 
summer  was  to  have  enough  space  to  handle 
wet  wheat  which  had  to  he  turned.  At  the 
very  best,  they  will  not  be  able  to  handle 
more  than  a  few  million  bushels.  Other 
terminals  are  in  much  the  same  condition. 
We've  never  had  a  storage  problem  even  ap- 
proaching this  one.  Just  to  make  matters 
worse,  we  are  short  on  burlap  for  flat  sack 
storage,  which  usually  accounts  for  about 
10  percent  of  our  stored  wheat. 

And  there  isn't  any  chance  of  using  box- 
cars for  storage  this  year.  You  know  that's 
the  way  we  squeezed  through  last  year.  But 
this  time  the  railroads  already  have  told  us 
that  they  won't  even  load  boxcars  in  the 
country  until  they  know  that  they  can  be 
unloaded  promptly  at  the  terminals. 

Some  people  may  ask  why  we  don't  build 
more  terminal  elevators  and  more  boxcars. 
The  reason  is  that  we  just  haven't  the  steel 
and  other  materials  and  the  labor  that  would 
be  needed.  More  steel  for  boxcars  and  ele- 
vators would  mean  less  steel  for  ships,  guns, 
and  tanks.  We  can't  slow  down  our  output 
of  munitions,  and  I  know  that  farmers 
wouldn't  want  us  to. 

Still,  what  can  we  do  with  all  of  our  wheat 
this  year?  We  must  not  let  It  go  to  waste. 
There  is  only  one  way  out — farm  storage. 
The  wheat  will  back  up  on  farms  this  year. 
There  isn't  any  way  In  the  world  to  get 
around  that.  I  only  hope  that  there  will  be 
enough  tight  storage  space  for  most  of  It; 
that  no  great  amounts  will  have  to  be  piled 
on  the  ground.  The  only  way  you  farmers 
can  be  sure  of  keeping  your  wheat  off  the 
ground  Is  to  start  building  more  farm  storage 
now.  This  Is  not  the  year  to  hope  that 
somehow  some  elevator  can  take  your  wheat 
or  to  wait  until  you're  sure  you  have  made 
your  crop. 

There  are  enough  nails  and  enough  lumber 
to  build  all  the  farm  storage  that  is  needed  If 
farmers  start  right  away.  But  there  are  no 
oversupplies,  and  few  local  dealers  carry  large 
stoclts.  If  any  large  numbers  of  farmers  wait 
until  the  last  minute  before  building  their 
storage  bins,  there  won't  be  enough  nails  and 
lumber  In  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  to 
do  the  Job.  And  wheat  will  be  piled  on  the 
ground. 

It's  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  farmer  to 
store  as  much  of  his  wheat  on  his  own  farm 
as  he  possibly  can. 

This  is  no  time  to  waste  farm  products. 
Nor  is  it  any  time  to  waste  labor  and  materials 
In  transporting  and  trying  to  market  wheat 
that  can't  be  used.  This  is  where  marketing 
quotas  come  in.  Quotas  this  year  will  help 
farmers  keep  excess  wheat  on  their  own 
farms.  A  7-cent-per-bUEhel  storage  allow- 
ance will  be  available  if  the  quota-loan  system 
is  continued.  This  allowance  will  help 
farmers  finance  the  needed  farm  storage 
space. 

Quotas  are  the  only  way  this  year  to  en- 
able each  wheat  farmer  to  receive  his  fair 
share  of  the  income  from  wheat.  Quotas 
will  make  it  possible  to  have  loans  this 
year.  These  loans  will  be  the  only  way  of 
getting  cash  out  of  a  great  part  of  the  crop. 


The  law  Is  definite  No  loans  on  wheat  can 
be  made  unless  quotas  are  approved.  If 
quotas  are  voted  down  nothing  in  the  world 
can  stop  a  sudden  and  staggering  drop  in 
wheat  price. 

With  our  present  record  supplies  of  wheat 
there  Is  p6  telling  how  low  the  price  of  wheat 
would  gb  without  the  stabilizing  effect  of  the 
loan.  We  can  get  some  idea,  though,  by  look- 
ing at  wheat  prices  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Canada,  the  Grain  Board  will  take 
wheat  at  a  price  that  averages,  al  the  faim, 
about  66  cents  a  bushel  In  our  currency. 
The  Canadian  Board  will  take  only  280  mil- 
lion bushels  at  this  price.  Ii  At-entina  the 
average  farm  price  is  about  4i  t  .us  a  bushel, 
and  in  Australia  about  62  cents.  And  even 
those  prices  are  maintained  by  some  manner 
of  government  price  support.  Compare  that 
with  what  the  cooperating  farmer  will  get  In 
this  country  If  we  vote  quotas.  Including 
the  loan  and  payments.  It  will  average  well 
above  $1.25  a  bushel. 

This  IS  the  time  for  all  farmers  to  stand 
behind  the  quotas.  Quotas  safeguard  the 
whole  wheat  program.  Quotas  protect  farm- 
er.'; and  the  Nation  from  catastrophe 

In  spite  of  the  dark  outlook  for  exports, 
and  all  the  problems  of  wheat  storage,  soma 
people  who  look  back  to  the  last  war  don't 
believe  that  Its  possible  to  have  too  much 
wheat  this  time.  They  remember  we  were 
then  told  that  wheat  would  win  the  war. 
that  we  sent  a  lot  of  it  to  Eurojje,  and  that 
it  brought  $2  and  $3  a  bushel.  Prom  there  on, 
I  suppose,  they  reason  this  way:  This  Is  a 
bigger  war  than  that  one,  so  scxiner  or  later 
the  demand  for  our  wheat  ought  to  be  bigger, 
too. 

There's  a  flaw  In  that  kind  of  reasoning. 
Tills  war  isn't  only  bigger  than  the  last  one; 
it's  different.  During  the  first  World  War 
the  United  States  was  the  great  exjxirtlng 
Nation.  Now  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argen- 
tina all  have  large  surpluses  backed  up,  Just 
waiting  for  cutlets.  Enough  of  these  re- 
serves are  piled  up.  Including  our  own,  to 
sur;  "'  r'pwar  world  export  markets  for  3 
ye,  -  .".  d  only  a  fraction  of  the  prewar 
export  market  Vs  left.  Most  of  It  disappeared 
when  Hitler  overran  Europe.  Britain  Is  the 
chief  wheat  iiriporting  nation  left,  and  Can- 
ada is  more  tl\an  able  to  supply  all  of  her 
needs. 

Then  there  is  Shipping.  We  and  our  allies 
have  to  send  eupph^s  ail  over  the  glot)e,  and 
tlie  plain  truth  isNhat  as  yet  we  haven't 
nearly  as  many  ships  asywe  need.  Wheat  Is 
a  bulky  cargo.  There  ar^Snot  enough  ships 
to  send  much  wheat  anywb«(e,  no  matter 
what  the  requirements  might 

Tlie  outlook  for  wheat  exports 'l^ter  the 
war  isn't  encouraging  either.  We'v^s^en 
taking  part  in  international  wheat  com 
ences.  to  plan  how  to  divide  up  the  worlc 
market  so  a^  to  avoid  a  price  collapse  If  all 
the  world's  stored-up  wheat  comes  on  the 
market.  It  looks  as  If  our  share  of  the  wheat 
trade  after  the  war  will  be  very  small,  and  at 
a  much  lower  price  than  parity.  It  would 
take  many  years  to  work  off  our  surplus  at 
the  rate  of  exports  in  prospect,  even  if  we 
only  grew  enough  each  year  for  domestic  use. 
That  kind  of  situation  can't  go  on  Indef- 
initely. What  can  we  do  about  it?  Some 
people  might  say  to  cut  wheat  acreage  still 
further — down  to  a  point  where  all  of  the 
crop  could  find  a  market  as  flour  for  use  in 
this  country.  There  are  estimates  which 
show  that  this  kind  of  crcp  would  not  re- 
quire more  than  40.000.000  acres,  compared 
with  our  present  national  allotment  of  55- 
000.000  acres,  and  a  1937  planted  acreage  of 
over  80,000,000  acres. 

But  we  ought  to  take  a  long  look  t>cfore 
deciding  to  take  wheat  acreage  down  so  far. 
I  believe  there  is  a  better  way  than  that. 
There  are  large  areas  In  this  country  that 
can  grow  wheat  more  cheaply  than  any  other 
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crop      A   great   reduction    In   whea 
would    mean   rral   hardships   In 
of  the  country  which  are  dependent 
b<?cau5e  they  can  grow  It  so  efficient 
are    large   area*,   too.   which   can    z 
little  but  wheat. 

From  the  way  things  look  now 
to  me  that  the  best  course  to  begin 
about  would  be  something  like  '" 
tain  parity  for  every  producers  si 
wheat    grown    on    whatever   acreage 
needed  to  supply  our  full  domestic 
flour — perhaps    40  000  000    acre: 
have  the  areas  that  are  especially 
to  grow  wheat  go  ahead  and  raise 
ably  more  than  their  domestic  flci, 
then  sell  that  excess  wheat  at  a  I 
for  feed  and  for  industrial  uses  a: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  fo; 
same  kind  of  plan  now  for  the  w 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
are   selling   it   for   export,   for   feed 
making  alcohol  at  a  lower  price  the 
as  flour  domestically      This  seems 
thing  to  do  now.  and  I  think  it  w 
as  wise  In  the  future 

There  is  need  for  wheat  in  indust^- 
feeding.     Industrial  alcohol,  which 
making  smokeless  powder  and  oth 
and  civilian  products   today,   is 
largely  from  our  scarce  sugar  suppl 
alcohol  could  t>e  made   from  whea 
small   amounts   of   wheat   already 
used   for   that   purpose      Research 
may  flnd  other  practical  industrial 
wheat.     They  are  working  on  those 
all  the  time.     .\    :I  I  know  that  w 
a    lot    more    \s.;.     ■     for    feeding 
k :     '  -  what  a  valuable  feed  w:  ■    • 

F  .    there  is  no  way  to  move  :  .  ,, 
of  wheat  into  feed  and  industrial 
same  price  we  can  maintain  for  wh 
Into  flour. 

I    believe    In    parity    for    agrlcuH 
fought  for  it.  and  I'll  fight  to  kee]) 
and  keep  it  on  the  widest  scale  posi 
must  fight  for  parity  along  realistic 
we  want  to  win      We  Just  can  t 
ting  parity  for  all  the  wheat  from 
acres.     One    look    at    our    present 
makes  that  clear 

We   need  to  look  squarely  at  all 
In  making  our  choice  as  to  the 
keep  parity  and  to  use  our  national 
to  the  utmost. 

That  Is  looking  ahead  a  little 
decision   Is  one  we   must    make  b 
long      The   immediate   task   is   to 
years  wheat  crop  from  wasting,  to 
great    wheat -growing    industry 
crippled,  and  to  direct  the   whole 
efforts  this  summer  along  lines  th 
the  most  to  bring  victory      In  the  i 
erendum  next  Saturday  wheat  grc 
have  their  say  as  to  how  seme  of 
shall  be  a.rected      I  hope  that  evejy 
fanner   will    take   his  part    in 
choice 

Already    liirmers — those   who   grti 
and  all  the  rest — have  done  a  magn 
In    producing    for    victory.     Ycu 
needs.     Farm -product  ion  goals  this 
for   the  greatest   agricultural 
our  history      And  farmers  are 
record  production     There  are  a  fev 
for  which  output  still  isn't  up  as 
ought    to   be — milk,   for   instance, 
nuts — but   fur   those   products,    tot 
have   made  great   increases   and   a 
new  production  records      Farmers 
past  the  goals  for  the  other  needed 

They  are  turning  out  record 
spite  of   shortages  of   materials   a 
ment,  and  in  some      3as.  short.n-.- 
too.     They   are   working   longer 
erer  before  to  raise  food  for  freedom 
to  say  this  right  now  to   ycu  ''.'• 
and   throughout   the  country     A- 
be  proud  of  you  and  the  recjiLi 
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made.  Certainly  I'm  proud  to  have  t  part  in 
the  work  farmers  are  doing  to  win  the  war. 
We  are  going  right  ahead.  Working  to- 
gether under  our  national  farm  programs 
we  will  harness  the  full  strength  of  our  farm 
resources.  The  cutlook  for  wheat  may  seem 
dark  now.  but  wf  can  lick  that  problem,  too. 
We  are  going  to  raise  the  food  that  will  win 
the  war  and  wr  te  the  peace.  That  means 
making  the  best  use  of  our  full  capacity  to 
produce. 


.■\merica  s  Invo::.t;on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

..■     .lOUTH    C.\R0LIN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

^"cdnesday,  April  29,  1942  \ 

M;  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  prayer  by  W.  Luther 
Pickens: 

AMERICA'S    1NVC<:aTTON — A    PRATIR    FOR   THE 
REPUBLIC 

O  Lord,  our  God.  before  You  lifted  the 
mountains  above  many  waters,  created  the 
earth,  and  shaijed  the  world  and  its  na- 
tions, ycu  planned  our  Republic 

Through  many  perilous  days  You  have 
caused  it  to  be  our  safe  dwelling  place;  from 
the  storms  of  ttie  years  You  have  caused  It 
to  shelter  us,  generation  after  generation 

Others  You  nave  turned  to  destruction, 
saying:  "Return,  you  nations  that  work 
Iniquity,  to  ruin." 

Imperial  dominions  and  hereditary  king- 
doms flourished,  like  the  grass.  In  the  dews 
of  their  mornings;  in  the  heat  of  there  eve- 
nings You  cut  ihem  down  and  left  them  to 
wither  and  perish 

Their  thcusard  years.  In  Youp-sight,  were 
but  as  the  yesterdays  that  are  gone,  and 
were  as  a  fruitless  watch  in  a  starless  night. 

Your  wrath  sorely  troubled  them  by  Yotir 
anger   they  wen?  consumed 

Their  wrongs  -.o  their  brothers  rose  up  unto 
You:  their  secret  sins  darkened  not  the  light 
of  Your  knowledge 

So  You  swe^t  them  away  with  Your  floods; 
for  they  were  frightful  dreams  In  man's  fit- 
ful sleep. 

Forbid  chat  our  days,  like  theirs,  should 
pass  in  the  fires  of  Your  wrath,  and  let  not 
cur  years  becom?  as  a  tale  that  Is  told. 

The  days  of  cur  Republic  may  they  never 
be  numbered,  but  let  Your  reason  and 
strength  forever  be  ours;  forbid  that  our 
power  should  turn  to  ashes  of  sorrow,  or  ever 
be  diminished  to  perish  away 

We  bow  under  the  heat  of  Your  anger;  we 
kneel  under  the  lash  of  Your  wrath. 

Teach  us  to  remember  the  days  of  our 
fathers;  and  implant  In  our  hearts  their 
spirit  and  wisdom. 

Return.  O  Lord,  to  our  Republic,  and  delay 
not  to  deliver  it  from  the  r?ge  of  Its  enemies. 

Yea.  answer  us  quickly,  in  Your  mercy, 
that  we  may  rejoice  and  be  glad  through  the 
changing  years. 

We  know  that  You  will  protect  us  and 
cut  shcrt  the  days  of  our  affliction. 

You  will  turn  away  from  us  many  terrible 
years  of  evil 

You  will  preserve  our  Republic,  the  refuge 
that  You  planned  for  the  sons  of  freedom 

Let  its  beauty,  as  revealed  to  our  fathers, 
become  the  pet.rl  of  great  price  to  all  who 
struggle  under  oppression 

Let  the  works  of  the  hands  of  our  fathers 
live  forever  in  tae  light  of  Your  countenance. 


O  Lord,  our  God.  when  this  hurricane  of 
death  and  disaster  has  spent  its  fury  on  all 
the  nations,  grant  that  our  Republic,  as 
planned  by  You.  shall  stand  'an  immovable 
mountain  on  the  plains  of  the  ages,  a  sun- 
crowned  landmark  for  every  lover  of  right- 
eovis  freedom.     Amen. 

W.  Luther  Pickens. 

Easlet,  S.  C,  April  23,  1942. 


\>  trk  o!  a  Congressman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  WILLIAMS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1942 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  duiing 
these  strenuous  and  trying  times  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  has  many,  various 
and  arduous  duties  to  perform.  The 
people  should  have  a  true  and  complete 
p.cture  of  the  work  which  a  Congressman 
does.  A  plain  and  a  concise  statement 
of  his  routine  work  may  be  helpful. 

First,  there  is  the  everyday  mail  to  look 
after.  Every  letter  must  be  read,  and  an 
answer  directed  or  dictated.  Then  the 
answer  must  be  read  and  signed.  The 
number  of  letters  received  daily  varies, 
but  there  is  always  quite  a  volume.  In 
addition  to  the  mail,  there  are  telephone 
and  personal  calls.  The  letters  and  re- 
quests received  include  a  great  variety  of 
problems,  ranging  from  a  request  for  a 
cure  for  a  dog  with  running  fits,  ard  a 
method  for  removing  the  musk  from 
skunks,  to  the  establishment  of  an  Army 
cantonment,  schools,  hospitals,  public  fa- 
cilities, and  defense  plants  in  every  dis- 
trict. They  involve  inquiries,  confer- 
ences, discussions,  and  explanations. 

Next,  the  Representative  has  regular 
and.  in  many  cases,  special  committee 
work.  He  may  at  the  same  time  be  a 
member  of  a  special  committee  as  well 
as  a  regular  legislative  committee.  It  is 
a  matter  of  general  information  tha:  all 
legislation  is  carefully  considered  and  in 
reality  is  written  by  committees.  Hear- 
ings are  held.  Witnesses  who  are  in- 
terested and  who  have  special  knowlfdge 
concerning  the  matter  before  the  com- 
mittee appear  and  testify  and  they  are 
qupstioned  by  members  of  the  commi  tee. 
Sometimes  these  hearings  are  very 
lengthy  and  involved  After  the  hearings 
are  closed,  the  committee  in  exectitive 
session  reads  the  bill  for  amendments 
and  discusses  it  from  every  angle  and 
adopts  such  amendments  as  it  thinks 
proper.  When  this  is  done  the  bill,  with 
the  committee  report  thereon,  is  sent 
to  the  House  for  consideration,  and  the 
bill  as  reported  is  not  jbften  changed  in 
any  material  way  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  In  fact,  practically  all  effective 
legislative  work  is  done  in  committee. 
The  hearings  and  reports  on  all  bills  re- 
ported by  all  the  legislative  commit  ees, 
and  there  are  45  of  them  in  the  House, 
are  printed  and  made  available  to  each 
Member.  Attending  the  committee  n:eet- 
ings,  and  reading  and  studyir.g  i  i..  ra 
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and  he::r;nc.<;  i,<  'hf  ir..  >i  -.ir.P'  rtant  work 
of  a  Ci'P.i:! ''^-nian,  a5  this  is  tiv'  p:incipal 
metii!  ci  by  w;i:c.a  he  keeps  informed  of 
the  ltp:>;.t'ive  program  and  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  bills  presented. 

Finally  there  is  the  work  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Bills  are  discussed,  read, 
sometimes  amended,  and  then  voted 
upon.  A  bill  is  u.-i;  i'lv  d'^cussed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  commit t'*'  'liat  reports  it, 
although  others  may  pa;*  .  i;  r-  ,»r  .;  ;h.at 
is  especially  tru'^  w!i*  n  air.-'iuirr'  mi.s  are 
offered.  The  t:i);r  c.irv-urr.t'ii  :n  liie  con- 
sideration of  a  b;il  bv  ih-  i-i  u.^e  depends 
upon  its  length  and  iniji  )j  tiMCP  Some 
may  be  disposed  of  in  a  t-.w  minutes. 
Others  take  many  day^  \Vl:.l  -i.re  is 
no  intimation  that  freedom  oi  d:  ;;--ion 
should  be  suppii  .--fd.  n  mus:  ly  i:.;^,:".  d 
that  some  tim-  i-  lost  by  talk  tha'  i^  n  ' 
always  informative  or  interesting  ar.d 
which  is  more  or  less  irrelevant  to  the 
issues  involved  However,  the  bills  are 
usually  clearly  and  forcefully  explained 
by  those  in  charge  of  them. 

It  is  thi:^  -•  •  11  that  a  Congressman  has 
three  work..-,liop.s:  his  off\ro  wh^rh  is  in 
the  Hou.se  OfBce  R:j::dii:-  vu-^r  ih-  r.^p;- 
tol:  the  committee  ro-m.s,  r:]r>!  (,i  v,  inch 
are  m  the  House  Offic^  Buildi-.e'-  and 
the  House  of  Repr  st  ntat;ve,-  which  i-  \n 
the  Capitol.  The  work  in  each  i.s  im- 
portant and  by  the  time  he  attends  ail 
three  of  tl>  ni  ciunng  t'i:t>v  days  of  ever- 
increasint;  t:''\! mm-  r.tal  activities  and  a 
rising  tid-^  t  {  l-  pisiativ»>  mea.sure,'^.  he  is 
a  very  busy  prrsnn  This  work  ha-  in- 
creased n:any  time?  over  m  recfnt  years. 
The  people  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Mi.s.-^our;  may  be  mtt  r- 
estcd  to  know  what  ha.s  be>,n  my  .  xruii- 
ence  and  what  is  my  record  m  a.l  ;h>'.se 
act:\:t]f:v 

Th''  !  fTire  work  ^'aries  from  day  to  day 
and  0'  '.-'T-;  'y.:r.o^'  every  conceivable 
question.  Th'  cr.'N  and  rummunications 
received  miay  be  broadly  divided  into 
f;jU!  classes:  First,  Requests  for  infor- 
mation: p«co.nd,  pleas  for  personal  or  in- 
dividual as-iSiance  or  aid  in  th.e  way  of 
securing  t  .T.pl'yment :  third,  appti-als  for 
help  to  secure  some  pubhr  or  c  enm.unitv 
service,  or  project;  fouih  (xp:*-^-:  i.  uf 
views  or  opinions  concerning  i  •  igi-  c  ( r 
contemplated  i'tr:>ia*i'H  Tlit -.«  re- 
quests, plea.s,  apif.Ls.  and  op.nion^  are 
always  gladly  rt>(-t  !v*-(,i  niui  ewi^r.  piiT-mpt 
and  careful  attention.  a:i  nva;  a*  .i-  in- 
formation is  given  to  the  m.Quiiei  imme- 
diately. The  assistance  which  the  Con- 
gressman may  render  his  constituents  in 
obtaining  governmental  positions  is  very 
limited,  due  to  the  fact  tri.r  most  of  them 
are  under  civil  service  .A*'  i  the  civil- 
service  register  is  estabii.iuj  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  character  and  efiBciency 
to  the  employing  agency  may  be  useful. 
In  the  case  of  appeals  for  help  to  secure 
some  public  facility  or  project  for  a  com- 
munity, the  proper  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government  is  contacted  and  the 
proposition  submitted.  Conferences  are 
held,  conversations  had,  and  explana- 
tions made,  and  the  result  communicated 
to  those  makine  the  appeal.  This  is  a 
service  that  i-  freely  and  gladly  per- 
formed u.ihout  delav  V\v  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  obtain  favorable  action  on 
all  requests.    However,  the  case  is  always 


presented  and  careful  study  and  a  favor- 
able decision  urged. 

The  views  and  opinions  of  everyone 
on  all  matters  of  pubhc  policy  are  al- 
ways welcome  and  they  are  extremely 
beneficial  in  framing  legislation.  Every 
request  that  comes  into  the  office,  how- 
ever unimportant  it  may  seem,  is  freely 
and  gladly  attended  to.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  how  many  inquiries  and  re- 
quests come  in  every  day  and  how  many 
discussions  and  conferences  result  from 
them.  As  an  (  xumple  I  have  taken  up 
with  the  Veterans"  Adm.imstration  alone 
over  1.000  cases  for  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  for  almost  4  years  have  been  the 
ranking  member  of  that  committee,  fre- 
quently serving  as  acting  chairman.  In 
some  cases  the  Ijgislation  reported  by  the 
committee  has  been  in  my  charge  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  As  ranking  member 
on  the  committee,  and  by  appointment  of 
the  Speaker  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  on  different  conference  committees. 
These  committees  are  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  House  and  the  Senate 
who  meet  to  adjust  differences  in  bills 
as  they  passed  both  bodies.  Sometimes 
these  meetings  have  involved  arguments 
and  discussions  lasting  for  weeks. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  committee 
assignment  and  work,  dunnp  ^he  closing 
days  of  1939.  out  of  the  435  Members  of 
the  Hi  iM  if  R,epresentatives  it  was  my 
hono:  tu  be  one  of  the  3  selected  by  the 
S;  '  ak  r  to  serve  on  the  Special  Tempo- 
:  i:%  N.itional  Economic  Committee.  For 
libjtr  18  months  I  attended  and  partici- 
pated in  the  public  hearings  of  that  com- 
mittee at  which  552  witnesses  appeared 
and  testified,  soirie  giving  testimony  of 
several  days'  duration. 

Before  this  committee,  leaders  in  ind\is- 
try,  fm  t:,o,',  labor,  agriculture,  und  gov- 
ernment testified  on  a  wide  range  .  sub- 
jects covering  every  phase  of  our  eco- 
nomic life.  The  committee  was  in  session 
and  taking  testimony  775  hours.  There 
are  more  than  20.000  printed  pages  of 
testimony  and  3,300  technical  exhibits  n 
the  record  of  these  hear::  r  'vvhich  are 
published  in  31  volumes  ai...  6  supple- 
ments. 

Last  year  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  had  before  it  the  price  con- 
trol bill.  Th'if.  were  36  public  hearings 
on  that  bill,  all  of  which  I  attended.  The 
testimony  of  the  hearings  are  recorded 
in  two  volumes  and  cover  2,279  pages. 

During  the  last  4  years  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  after  full  and 
complete  hearings,  reported  to  the  House 
47  bills.  I  attended  all  those  meetings 
and  assisted  in  preparing  the  bills.  It 
Is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  of 
the  wide  and  extensive  legislative  field 
covered  by  tlris  committee.  In  broad 
outline  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  formu- 
lated legislation  giving  to  the  country  a 
sound  and  a  safe  banking  system  includ- 
ing the  insurance  of  bank  deposits.  It 
has  secured  the  passage  of  legislation 
giving  to  industry,  commerce,  and  agri- 
culture a  broad  and  liberal  credit  policy 
that  has  enabled  them  to  carry  on  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances.    It  has 


sponsored  measures  that  enabled  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  improve  and  save 
their  homes  and  to  build  new  ones.  Its 
legislation  has  provided  the  agencies 
through  which  a  large  part  of  the  war 
program  is  being  carried  on.  It  Is  a 
privilegp  and  an  honor  to  be  a  member 
of  this  great  committee,  which  is  deeply 
appreciated  and  for  wh.- -h  T  may  be  par- 
dcned  for  a  feeling  of  pi.at 

I  lay  no  claim  to  being  a  loquacious 
or  a  voluble  sit>eaker  bu'  during  the  last 
4  years  hav-  ma  *  L'n  ;  «  eches  in  the 
House,  rangmsj  ir.  :  i  .  •  ti  from  5  minutes 
to  1  hour  and  10  minutes,  as  well  as 
htmdreds  of  talks  before  committees, 
covering  a  great  many  subjects  which 
were  currently  under  discussion.  Dur- 
ing that  sumt  p*  !;  (1  1  attended  practi- 
cally all  the  sessions  of  the  House  and 
answered  630  roll  calls,  and  in  addition 
cast  thousands  of  voice  and  standing 
votes  on  every  important  question  affect- 
ing our  national  life  in  recent  years,  in- 
cluding ou:  V,  ,ii  program,  of  which  I  have 
been  a  couAis'ient  advocate,  and  sup- 
ported every  measure  for  preparedness 
and  all  appropriations  to  carry  the  war 
effort  into  effect.  This  was  done  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  as  well  as  since. 

A  complete  and  detailed  history  of  my 
activities  and  voting  record  and  a  discus- 
sion of  Ut"  m.erits  of  the  legislation  for 
which  or  again';'  whi  !:  I  have  worked 
and  votea  woulc  cany  us  tar  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  stait  mer  •  I  invite  a  close 
inspection  of  m.v  -*  -d  .•  d  will  be  glad 
to  answer  any  q  .e^ii  in-  concerning  it. 
lea\ine  th*  uisdnm  or  error  of  my  a;  tion 
to  the  calm  and  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  pood  people  of  my  district,  to  whom 
I  :im  dot-plv  Kra'efi.;  lor  the  opi- 'rtumty 
ihey  have  fiivf-n  ira'  to  -erve  durinc  Tie-^e 
trying  yeai-  in  liie  greatest  j'ti>ai:.\e 
-  b  :C.y  '.'•u  earl  ii. 


N.  Y.  A   Is  Aiding  War  Effort 


FXTT-,.\'FTON   OF  F-l K^! A i •:!<.? 


HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 


IN   THE   HOUSE  OT    KLI'I  .I-a  ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29,  1942 

Mr.  SMiTM  :  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion is  filling  the  needs  of  defense  indus- 
tries in  the  State  of  Washington  by  train- 
ing young  111'  *'  iiian  the  production 
lines.  N.  Y.  A  sia  , .-  aie  also  serving  the 
war  effort  through  the  articles  thus  pro- 
duced. These  facts  are  verified  by  Capt. 
R.  G.  Trampe  in  his  letter  which  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  REcorD.  He  is  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Barrage  Balloon  Department, 
which  is  located  in  the  Boeing  Field  area, 
Seattle.  N.  Y.  A.  machine,  sheet  metal, 
and  welding  shops  have  been  available  to 
them  for  repair  and  construction  work 
not  only  for  emergency  jobs  but  for  gen- 
eral purposes.  Their  shop  foremen  have 
displayed  their  ingenuity  by  designing 
and  producing  special  equipment  peculiar 
to  the  requirements  of  operating  barrage 
balloons. 


Al."!)b 


AT 
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Captain  Trampe's  letter  reaids  as  fol- 
lows 


Taci  ma 


WP 


BATTEay  B  Three  Hundred  and 

Fourth  Coast  Artiixpri 
Barrage  Balloon  Batt 
Fort  Lruis   Wash  ,  March 
Mr   George  P  Sheridan. 

State     Youth     Administrator 
Youth  Administration. 
DE.'tR  Sir.  In  behalf  ot  the  ofBce: 
of  Battery  B,  I  wculd  like"  to  take 
tunlty    of   expressing   our    apprec 
thanks  for  the  fine  cooperation 
ccived  from  your  Seattle  National 
ministration  shops.    Thev  have  ai 
great  extent  in  making  equipmen 
were  In  need  of  and  were  unable  to 
have  aiso  been  Instrumental  In  a 
make  some  noteworthy  Improvemi 
Ing  balloons 
Thanking  you  again,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R    G    iR' 
Captain    Battery  B.   Three  Hun 
Fourth  Coast  Artillery  Barragt 
Battalion   Battery  Executive 
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Our  Rubber  Supply 
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HON,  ALFRED  J.  ELLHTT 


IN   THE  HOl'-E  Or    HEE'F-^E-E 
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M:,     ELLIOTT 
Speaker.  :   c  r,-  I  ^H'   ^':u:r.] 
information  of  •;>  M-  :r.c  :  - 
a  report  setting  :^::h  j..,  o: 
sible  a   full  picture  of  the 
critical  situation  confront ::. 
in  securing  an  adequate  ar. . 
supply  of  rubber  to  meet  on:    n 
ments  and  the  essential  p   :  ^ 
production  of  guayule  wiJi  i.a 
ing     our     major      national 
problem. 

OUR   RUBBER  SUPPLY  \  EE-jPLR-MEL Y   C 
TURE — UNITED    NATIONS    ARE    NOW 
ITON    AMERICA    FOR   RUBBER — RUBBeJi    REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

While  no  one  will  predict  that  we  will 
have  completely  won  the  u    : 
a  3-year  bails  on  rubber  is  c- 

Our  rubber  requiiements  for 
war  are  2  968,000  tons. 

Amount  of  natural  rubber  r.o'^  on  hand 
Is  about  700  000  tons. 

There  will  be  some  scrap 
reports  indicate  amount  will  be 

Imports,  all  sources,  per  year 


less  than  80.000  tons:  total.  240.CIO0  tons. 

THE  SYNTHETIC-RUBBER    PROCR  IM 

Its  operation  is  In  the  hand<   of  four 


1942, 

ly44. 


major  oil  companies  and  an  aggressive 
program  has  been  adopted. 

Yearly  production  estim.ates  qIi> 
40.000    tons:     1943     300.000    U 
700  000  tons. 

Our  deficiency  for  3  years  df  war  is 
988.000  tons. 

While  it  is  known  that  synthetic  rub- 
ber alone  cannot  produce  a  tire  that  will 
stand  up  to  the  drastic  requirements  of 
Army  service,  it  is  positively  kn<iwn  that 
synthetic  and  guajoile  combine  a.::  pro- 
vide durable  tires  for  any  k:r.i.  :  .A:  my 
service. 
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THT  GUATtrLE  RUBBER    PROGRAM 


Congress  has  placed  the  responsibility 
for  its  operation  in  the  hands  of  the  For- 
est Service  of  the  United  States  D?part- 
ment  of  Agriculture.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that: 

^a)  Guayule  has  for  more  than  30 
years  been  a  proven  and  usable  source 
of  rubber; 

(b'  That  the  rubber  manufacturing 
companies  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
its  properties; 

'CI  That  some  guayule  rubber  has  been 
produced  in  the  United  States  for  many 
years,  and  that  rompetitive  economic 
conditions  alone  have  prevented  its  being 
produced  commercially  on  a  large  scale: 

<d)  That  within  the  boundaries  of 
three  United  States  reclamation  projects 
alone,  to  w*t:  Central  Valley  of  Califor- 
nia; Coachella  Valley,  and  East  Side 
Mesa,  of  all  American  canal  project, 
California,  and  the  Gila  project,  in  Ari- 
zona, there  are  sufficient  areas  which  are 
known  to  possess  the  required  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  for  the  successful 
production  of  a  minimum  of  500.000  acres 
of  guayule. 

Irrigation  facilities  now  under  contract 
on  these  projects  can  easily  be  completed 
by  the  time  puayule  seedlings  can  be 
made  available,  and  there  are  other  areas 
in  the  Southwest  known  to  have  suitable 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  for  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  guayule, 

AN    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    RUBBER    SITUATION 

That  an  aggressive  program  of  guayule 
production  adopted  now  will  assure  gua- 
yule rubber  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supplement  the  synthetic  rubber  pro- 
gram : 

A  careful  examination  of  statements 
of  various  persons,  specially  qualified  on 
the  particular  subject  under  considera- 
tion, makes  one  agree  with  Mr.  William 
Batt,  Director  of  Materials  Division.  War 
Production  Board,  and  American  Repre- 
sentative on  United  Nations  Over-all 
Raw  Materials  Board,  when  he  testified 
before  the  Senate  Committee  Investigat- 
ing National  Defense  Program,  on  March 
24.  1942,  and  said: 

Mr  Henderson  emphasized  the  seriousness 
Of  the  situation,  but  It  ought  to  be  empha- 
sized ever\-  time  that  the  question  of  rubber 
Is  discussed.  It  Is  a  desperately  critical  nic- 
ture. 

Mr  Leon  Henderson,  Director,  Division 
of  Civilian  Supply,  War  Production 
Board,  while  testifying  before  the  Senate 
committee  investigating  national  defense 
program,  on  March  5,  1942,  submitted 
a  prepared  statement.  In  it  he  plamly 
states  that  he  does  not  allow  a  single 
pound  of  rubber  for  any  of  the  30.000.000 
passenger  automobiles  in  the  United 
States:  he  then  estimates  possible  rubber 
supplies  and  the  requirements  for  the 
United  Nations'  war  activities  during  the 
period  ending  December  31.  1944,  and 
insisted  that  because  of  deficiencies  in 
the  rubber  supply  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  cut  uses  of  rubber  even  for  war 
purposes  by  25  percent. 

His  estimate  of  possible  rubber  sup- 
plies include,  stocks  on  hand,  693,000 
tons:  imports  for  3  years.  667.000  tons; 
synthetic  rubber  manufactured  during 
next  3  years.  925.000  tons:  and  raw  rub- 
ber produced  in  the  United  States,  6,000 


tons;  totals  first  2  years  are  1.588.000 
tons,  and  for  the  3  years,  2,291,000  tons. 
His  estimates  of  rubber  requirements 
are  for  year  1942,  874,000  tons,  for  1943. 
it  is  1.047.000  tons,  and  for  1944.  it  is 
1,047.000  tons,  a  total  of  2,968.000  tons; 
such  estimates  exceed  the  above  optimis- 
tic estimates  of  supply  by  approximately 
25  percent. 

SYNTHETIC    RUBBER 

Because  rubber  tires  are  a  vital  neces- 
sity in  modern  mechanized  war,  partic- 
ularly for  planes,  jeeps,  trucks,  and  some 
forms  of  tanks,  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  efficient  rubber  tires  can  be  made 
from  100  percent  of  synthetic  rubber, 
should  receive  the  most  careful  consider- 
ation. It  is  therefore  important  1o  re- 
view the  known  statements  of  persons 
who  are  best  informed  on  that  suoject; 
by  so  doing  we  are  brought  to  realiz<?  that 
at  the  present  time  it  cannot  be  done. 

As  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
were  awarded  a  special  bronze  plaque  be- 
cause of  that  company's  successful  large- 
scale  production  of  synthetic  rubber — 
according  to  the  magazine  Rubber  Age, 
such  award  was  made  in  1935— the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  E.  R.  Bridgewater,  chemist, 
representing  that  company  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
on  December  10.  1941,  seems  important. 
Among  other  things  he  said: 

One  other  thing  about  synthetic  rubber. 
It  is  not  new  at  all.  Synthetic  rubber  ha« 
been  a  subject  of  research  for  75  yeais.  In 
fact,  between  1908  and  1914,  in  Germany  and 
England  and  Russia  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  work  done  on  synthetic  rubber,  very  liber- 
ally financed  and  very  ag^essively  pursued. 
The  only  result  of  that,  however,  was  the  pro- 
duction during  the  last  war.  in  Germany,  of 
some  2.350  tons  of  admittedly  inferior  rub- 
ber After  Versailles  that  was  discont.nued. 
and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  theie  was 
no  work  done  on  synthetic  rubber  unti;  1925, 
when  we  took  the  problem  up. 

Further  on  in  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Bridgewater  on  the  particular  question 
of  making  pneumatic  tires  entirely  out  of 
synthetic  rubber,  there  appear  the  follow- 
ing questions  and  answers: 

The  Ch.airman.  I  understand  it  is  not  a 
practical  thing. 

Mr.  BRIDGEWATER.  It  has  not  been  proven. 
We  do  not  know  anything  about  anything 
until  we  have  done  it. 

The  Chairman    And  so  there  you  are. 

Mr.  Bridgewater.  And  the  answer  to  all  of 
these  questions  about  the  use  of  this  or  that 
synthetic  product  in  tires  is.  Is  it  ac-.ually 
being  done  on  a  commercial  scale  toda^^  day 
in  and  day  out?  If  it  is  not— and  it  is  "not— 
neither  with  neoprene  nor  any  of  these 
others,  then' we  do  not  know  that  it  can  be 
done. 

In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Farrish. 
president,  and  Mr.  Frank  A.  Howard,  vice 
president,  respectively,  of  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  before  the  S-nate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  on  De- 
cember 10,  1941   appear  the  following: 

Mr.  Farrish.  Well,  our  Interest  in  synthetic 
rubber  started  back  some  years  ago,  through 
the  acquisition  from  the  German  chemical 
industry  of  their  patents  in  this  coun-ry  to 
manufacture  buna  rubber,  as  they  call  it.  and 
that,  briefly,  is  the  rubber  that  is  made  here. 
We  make  it  here  as  butadiene.  The  Ger- 
mans made  it  from  coal  and  lime,  making  a 
gas  which  they  converted  back  into  the  raw 
material  from  which  they  made  their  buna 
rubber.    That  rubber  has  been  used  in  this 
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country  in  a  small  way.  It  has  been  a  spe- 
cialty product  for  several  years.  About  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  I  think  it  was,  we  got 
the  German  people  to  send  over  some  buna 
rubber  to  be  experimented  with  here  in  mak- 
ing tfres,  and  the  various  rubber  companies 
experimented  with  that  rubber,  some  of  them 
reporting  success  and  others  Indifferent  suc- 
cess. That  experimenting.  I  believe,  was  pri- 
marily, however  in  treads  rather  than  in  the 
whole  carcass.      Am   I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrish.  The  latest  information  we 
have  Is  that  the  Germans  are  making  their 
tires  today,  using  50  to  70  percent  of  synthetic 
rubber  and  the  balance  natural  rubber,  the 
natural  rubber  going  primarily  into  the 
building  of  the  carcase. 

Further  on  in  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Farrish  regarding  the  making  of  tires  out 
of  synthetic  rubber,  appears  the  follow- 
ing: 

Mr.  Farrish.  And  still  they  are  not  using 
100-percent  synthetic  rubber  in  their  tires. 

So  this  question  of  being  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  natural  rubber  is  quite  a  serious 
question.  It  is  a  question  of  chemistry  and 
experiment  to  which  no  one.  in  our  Judg- 
ment, has  the  answer  today.  We  do  not  have 
the  answer,  and  we  have  been  working  with 
synthetic  rubber  for  some  years. 

In  the  testimony  of  Mi  U  H  Mason, 
representing  the  Geni  .,  T  :  t\  Rubber 
Co..  of  Akron,  Ohio,  wi,,  h  ht  t  .  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  House  of 
Representatives,  on  January  13,  1942, 
there  appears  the  following  questions  and 
answers : 

Mr.  Andresen.  Can  synthetic  rubber  be 
used  for  the  production  of  automobile  tires, 
or  are  synthetic  tires  being  produced  from 
these  synthetic  products  without  the  use  of 
other  rubber? 

Mr  Mason  They  never  have  been  produced 
satisfactorily.  Mr.  CoUyer.  the  president  of 
the  Goodrich  Co.,  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  within  the  last  month 
and  said  that  they  are  making  the  nearest 
thing  to  an  all-synthetic  tire  which  there  is, 
and  he  there  testified  that  that  was  not  sat- 
isfactorily used  alone;  and  that  has  been  the 
experience  of  all  of  the  rubber  companies. 

Synthetic  makes  a  fine  tread,  but  so  far 
It  has  not  reached  the  stage  where  it  can  be 
used  in  the  body  of  the  tire,  because  It  is  too 
brittle  and  cracks  easily. 

The  Ideal  tire  is  the  tire  made  with  a  real 
rubber  body  and  a  synthetic  t:c?.i. 

In  the  testimony  ri  Mr  John  P  Cniiypr. 
president.  B  F  G^-ndr'.r^li  C'\.  Akron. 
Ohio,  h'fr^if  thr  S'  n;i'r  C-  remittee  on 
Military  AS^us,  on  D  c<  -.b-  r  10,  1941, 
there  appears  the  follt  v. .;.-  questions  and 
answers: 

Senator  Downet.  Mr  Collyer,  let  me  un- 
derstand you  there.  You  have  not  yet 
wholly  made  your  tires  out  of  this  product 
yourself,  but  only  the  tread? 

Mr.  CoLLTER.  No;  we  have  made  tires  In 
which  our  Ameripol  replaces  natural  rubber 
In  proportions  varying  from  50  percent  to 
100  percent.  Now  the  carcass  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  tread.  I  want  to  say  that  per- 
fectly frankly;  and  making  tires  as  a  whole 
in  this  country,  that  accounts  for  over  70 
percent  of  all  the  rubber  consumed.  Then, 
taking  the  tire  Itself,  the  tread  and  sidewall 
account  for  more  than  60  percent  of  the  rub- 
ber consumed  in  tires.  So  If  you  take  the 
tread  and  sidewall  alone,  it  is  about  45  per- 
cent of  all  the  rubber  consumed  in  the  coun- 
try. So  if  you  can  satisfactorily  do  the  tread 
and  sidewall,  that  means  that  you  have  taken 
a  big  step  forward  in  facing  an  emergency. 
But  we  are  not  stopping  there.  We  are  going 
on  with  our  experiments  right  up  to  100 
percent. 
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Senator  E>ov  •  ;  v  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this. 
Mr.  Collyer:  Have  you  actually  manufactured 
tires  entirely  out  of  your  Ameripol? 

Mr.  CoLLYEH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Downet.  And  will  those  tires  at 
least  be.  to  a  certain  degree,  satisfactory? 

Mr    Collter.  We   do  not  claim   that,   sir. 

In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jesse  H.  Jones, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  which  he  gave 
before  the  Senate  Committee  Investigat- 
ing the  national  defense  program,  on 
April  7, 1942,  there  appears  the  following: 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  I  can  answer  your  ques- 
tion. I  don't  believe,  have  never  believed, 
that  we  could  manufacture  substitute  rub- 
ber for  natural  rubber  at  anything  like  the 
price,  •  •  •  but  I  don't  believe  we  will 
ever  make  rubber  satisfactorily  that  will 
compete  with  natural  rubber  The  Standard 
Oil  Co.  has  not  encouraged  any  of  us  in  the 
belief  that  the  butyl  rubber,  which  is  the 
cheaper  rubber,  is  a  success.  I  think  they 
believe  new.  at  least  they  are  coming  out  now 
indicating,  that  they  think  it  wiU  make  a 
perfectly  good  tire  for  30  miles  an  hour, 
maybe. 

In  the  testimony  cf  Mi .  E.  B.  Babcock, 
chief  chemist,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  January  13,  1942,  there  appears 
the  foilowing: 

Mr.  Hope.  The  statement  was  made  this 
morning  by  another  witness  that  no  matter 
how  much  synthetic  rubber  we  had  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  some  natural  rubber  to  blend 
with  it. 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  is  true.  With  our  pres- 
ent knowledge,  that  is  true.  We  need  some 
natural  rubber,  either  o*  the  plantation  type 
from  the  Far  F\st  or  wild  rubber  from  the 
American  tropics  or  west  Africa,  or  guayule, 
to  blend  with  our  synthetic  rubber,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  manufactme  of  our  products. 

On  page  425  of  the  Appendix,  Con- 
GFEssToxAL  RECORD  of  Febrii-^.rv  4,  1942, 
D:  E;:.  '  A  Hauser.  of  t:;.  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  is  quoted 
as  saying,  amonc  other  things,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  German  Army  regulations  call  for  a 
minimum  of  50  percent  by  weight  of  nat- 
ural rubber  in  Army  tires.  •  »  •  we 
have  accumulated  a  good  deal  of  data  which 
substantiates  the  fact  that  no  synthetic  now 
produced  is  a  suitable  substitute  for  natural 
rubber  a.^  far  as  n  whole  tire  is  concerned. 

A  I  :imphlf*  published  by  authority  of 
M:  Wii  i;.:ri  (VNf :;  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Tiri-  lV  Hubb'  r  Co.,  contains  a  state- 
ment couLLiiiing  synthetic  rubber,  as 
follows: 

Scientists  have  made  great  progress  with 
synthetics;  they  have  advanced  to  a  point 
where  they  can  produce  a  synthetic  tread 
which  gives  longer  life  than  a  tread  made 
from  real  rubber  Synthetic  rubber  has  more 
resistance  to  oil  and  heat  than  real  rubber, 
but  it  will  not  make  a  good  carcass  or  body, 
the  flexing  part  of  the  tire  which  binds  the 
fabric  together.  •  •  •  Natural,  living 
cells  are  needed  to  provide  the  elasticity  nec- 
essary in  the  body  of  the  tire  which  takes  all 
the  bumps  Synthetic  rubber  tires  are  brit- 
tle. The  body  cracks  after  short  usage. 
Therefore  it  Is  essential  that  we  have  raw 
rubber  to  mix  with  the  synthetics  in  making 
tires. 

BECLAIMED   RtJBBER 

Tn  H  v^  r-v  r  n-prehensive  report  the 
Unr.eci  Svtt'._;  Tinff  Commission,  under 
date  of  September  1;  41  t:;ve  very  careful 
consideration  to  the  various  problems 
which  would  arise  in  the  event  our  supply 


of  natural  rubber  from  the  Far  East 
should  for  any  reason  be  interfered  with. 
In  it  they  point  out  a  means  of  temporary 
relief  in  reclaimed  rubber   as  follows: 

Large  quantities  of  rerlaimed  rubber  are 
already  being  produced,  and  the  quantity 
could  be  Increased  materially  within  a  short 
time  by  reducing  the  number  of  varieties  pro- 
duced, and  by  not  carrying  th*"  refining  of  re- 
claimed rubber  so  far  as  is  now  the  practice. 
Reclaiming  could  be  increased  still  further 
within  a  year  or  two  by  the  building  of  new 
plants.  However,  natural  rubber  cannot  be  re- 
claimed repeatedly  without  marked  deterlora- 
ti(m  In  quality.  Therefore  this  country-  could 
not  rely  on  reclaimed  rubber  alone  if  Imports 
of  crude  rubber  were  cut  off  for  any  long 
period  Reclaimed  rubber  would  serve  as  a 
stjp-gap  only  until  the  prcxiuctlon  of  tyn- 
thetic  rubber  and  guayule  rubber  should  be- 
ccme  of  consequence  Stocks  of  reclaimed 
rubber  on  August  31,  1941.  amounted  to 
alKiut  39,000  long  tons. 

It  seems  evident  now,  however,  that 
Mr.  John  Citizen  is  retaining  his  old  tires, 
and  that  the  supply  of  scrap  rubber  for 
rticlaimJng  purposes  is  not  going  to  be  as 
large  as  originally  believed.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  April  13  1942,  reports  a 
growing  shortage  of  scrap  rubber.  It 
says : 

Scrap  rubber,  not  the  much-publicized  syn- 
thetic and  tree-grown  rubber,  will  prove  the 
real  scarce  spot  In  rubber  over  the  next  few 
months 

Rtj'BBKR    PRODtJCnON    IN    LATl^N     AN5EKICA 

It  seems  doubtful  if  any  large  amount 
of  natural  rubber  can  be  obtained  from 
Latin  America  durire  tyie  existing  emer- 
gency. Hon.  Jesi  ii  J  nes.  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  when  ht  ie.-:f>ii  before  the 
Senate  C'~'mmittep  Inve.'-:.!.::;  .r.t!  »hp  Na- 
tional Dt  :»;:>(  Prs-t:: :;:::  .  :.  Aj.-,:  T  i:^4j 
among  other  things  said 

Mr.  Jones  Yes;  we  arc  still  buying  a  little 
rubber.  We  are  ge; i...j:  a  intle  rubber  from 
Ceylon.  Of  course,  that  is  endangered  now; 
we  £ire  getting  a  little  rubber  from  Africa,  and 
we  are  making  an  tx  ;«  ciinary  effort  to  get 
natural  rubber  in  Ctiiaal  and  South  Amer- 
ica Those  people  are  not  in  as  big  a  hurry 
as  we  are;  natu:H:!»  I  r.ifrti  by  nature  tliey 
are  not;  and  yoi:  :  .:  (  •  :::,a  people  who  can 
Ive  in  those  ju:.^  - .-  £..•  i;  there  are  none  too 
many  of  them  u.tn  1  am  advised  by  the 
rubber  people,  people  who  operate  down  there, 
that  a  great  deal  of  labor  will  have  to  be 
imported  into  Brazil  a^d  the  Amazon  Valley 
from  other  countries  in  order  to  increase  that 
I)roduction  very  much  Last  year,  it  Is  my 
information  that  Central  and  s  :,  A:rs'rlca 
imported  more  rubber  than  i:  y  txpL.-^ted. 
I  don't  think  there  is  as  much  rubber  down 
there,  Senator,  as  we  have  all  been  led  to  be- 
lieve. As  I  indicated  a  while  ago.  when  rub- 
I}er  was  selling  at  $2  a  pound  and  more,  the 
greatest  amoimt  that  came  any  year  from 
Latin  America  was  82.000  tons. 

GUATX,T.E   RUBBER 

In  the  report  of  the  United  Spates 
Tariff  Commission,  above  rcfii'a  to, 
they  deal  a-  ii  iit.'!  .vih  the  possibilities 
of  producuiP  •:!•::.  rubber  in  the 
United  States  A;:.  :,i;  other  things,  they 
say: 

The  great  importance  of  rubber  in  our 
civilian  national  economy  is  a  familiar  fact. 
Defense  preparations  require  large  quantities 
of  rubber  which  is  classified  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board  as  a  strategic  material. 
About  thre'-f'M'-Ths  of  the  rubber  consumed 
in  the  I  ;  t '1  c-\.tes  goes  into  tires  and  In- 
ner tube.s,  wnicn  are  indispensable  both  for 
civilian  and  military  use.    If  a  shortage  of 
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>h;pp;ng   or  other  causes   shouicl 
duce  the  quantity  of  rubber  obta 
the  Far  Ea^^t,  serious  problems  w 
arise      For  this  reason  the  Tariff 
has  Just  completed  a  survey  as  t 
bUity   of  producing  rubber  In   t 
and  a^  to  means  of  conserving 
resentatlves  of  the  Commission 
the  principal   rubber-manufactur 
of   the  United  States  and   the  pri 
mestic  regions  in  which  guayule 
been  grown  experimentally  and 
Information  from  the  best 
the  industry 

Guayule  is  a  rubber-prcducing, 
which  IS  native  to  north  central 
the  Big  Bend  area  of  Texas.     In 
of  greatest   output.  Mexico   v""^. 
long  tons  of  guayule  rubber      A 
Mexican     output     declined,     ar. 
amounted    to    about    4.000    long 
duction    facilities    are    being    i: 
production  In  1942  may  amount 
tons.     The  entire  Mexican  produc 
wild   guayule.    and    the    output 
stncted  by  the  Mexican  Gove 
to  prevent  extinction  of  the  shrub 
the   guayule   rubber   produced    in 
shipped  to  the  United  States 

For  the  past  30  years,  the  Int 
Rubber  Co  ,  whose  principal  busi 
ducing  rubber  in  the  Far  East  and 
rubber,  has  cultivated  guayule  at 
ment  station  near  Salinas.  Calif 
tered  points  in-Arizona  and  Texas 
pany  has  about  1.000  acres  under 
at  Salinas  where  it  produced  a 
of  rubber  in  1940.     After  extensi 
firm   has   selected    high-yielding, 
slstant  strains  of  guayule.     Also 
vised   special  machinery  for  plank 
vating.  and  harvesting  the  shrub 
chine  with  a  crew  of  14  men  plar 
^  In  1  day  of  10  hours.  8.000  plants 
Guayule  requires  little  cult 
annual  rainfall   cf  only  6  to  12 
pending  upon  soil  and  climate 
and  soil  conditions  of  the  Salina 
by    valleys    in    California    have 
especially  suitable  for  growing 
other    States    in    the    Southwest 
areas  suited  to  guayule  cultivatio 
The  cost  of  producing  guaj-ule 
pends  up>on   the   age  at  which   t 
harvested      Starting  •.'.•.•p.    i 
cents  per  pound  cf  rubrvr   A..^: 
harvested    at    1    v    i:     -he   cost 
every  year   that   t;.e   p:ant   Is  In 
until  it   is  7  years  of  age.     It 
when   the   plant   Is  harvested   at 
4  years  guayule  rubber  may  be 
a  cost  of  15  to  19  cents  a  pound. 
cost  cf  land   rental,  preparing   t 
planting,   and   all    other   costs   In 
producing    the    rubber,    except 
Investment  and  the  cost  of  deresi 

However,     when     gtiayule     r 
resinated   It    is  cf   the   same   qua 
lower    grades    of    Hevea    rubber 
used  interchangeably  with  them 
than  Hevea  ribbed-smoked  sheet 
tlrally  all  the  large  tire  manufa 
panies  have  tested  deresinated 
ber,  and  it   is  reported  that''tire 
It  give  approximately  90  percent 
age  given  by  tires  rnade  from  rib 
sheet  No.  1      Most  of  the  purchaA 
and  research  directors  of  these   fl 
that  the  Government  should  adv 
for  the  production  of  guayule 
It  appears  that  If  sutjstantial 
guayule  rubber  were  deresinated 
deresinating  would  not  exceed  1 
pound.     The  solvent  used  m  the 
be  used  several  times,  and  the 
ered  probably  could  be  sold. 

The  Information  available  inri 
the  capital  Investment  for  agricui- 
ment.  nurseries,  buildines,  r 
•heps,  rubbe:  extraction  mills    a:  . 
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ing  factories  probably  would  amount  to  about 
»20.000,000  for  every  100.000  long  tons  of 
yearly  productive  capacity. 

The  production  of  guaytile  rubber  would 
utilize  land  and  migrant  labor  not  new  em- 
ployed. Also,  its  production  would  not  re- 
quire, as  in  the  case  of  synthetic  rubber, 
large  quantities  of  steel,  chemicals,  and 
chemical  equipment,  the  demands  for  which 
are  taxing  the  productive  capacity  of  eastern 
factories. 

The  careful  examination  into  the 
possibilities  of  guayule  rubber  production 
require  the  development  of  certain 
phases  of  its  characteristics  not  included 
in  the  excellent  report  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  from  which 
the  above  was  taken.  It  is  believed  that 
Dr.  Elmer  W.  Brandes,  head  pathologist 
in  charge.  Rubber  Division.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  one  of  the 
best  informed  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  guayule  rubber  production.  On  June 
8.  1941,  Dr.  Brandes  made  an  exhaustive 
report  on  the  guayule  plant  as  an  emer- 
gency source  of  rubber,  and  he  has  ap- 
peared and  testified  before  various  com- 
mittees of  the  United  States  Congress 
regarding  it.  and  the  following  are  ex- 
cerpts taken  therefrom: 

From  the  facts  reasonably  well  established, 
it  appears  that  guayule  will  not  tolerate  ex- 
tremes of  cold  lower  than  minimum  tem- 
peratures found  in  the  natural  range.  Th:it 
rules  out  all  of  the  United  States  except 
Florida  and  the  narrow  fringe  of  coast  or 
Mexican  border  areas  extending  clockwise 
from  Cape  Hatteras  all  around  to  Oregon. 
The  plant  may  grow  well  in  humid  areas  but 
under  conditions  of  even  moderate  rainfall 
throughout  the  year  no  rubber  is  laid  down. 
That  rules  out  Florida,  all  coastal  areas  east 
of  the  meridian  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  most 
west  coast  areas  north  of  San  Francisco.  The 
plant  responds  best  to  water  and  other 
growth  stimuli  during  the  period  December 
to  June  and.  as  it  is  desirable  to  secure  maxi- 
mum net  growth  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent 
with  an  adequate  drought  rest  period  for 
rubber  accumulation  later  in  the  year,  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  available  areas  appro- 
priate for  guayule  are  sharply  delimited. 
Conditions  for  forcing  a  desirable  type  cf 
growth  are  not  favorable  where  rains  occur, 
even  sporadically  during  summer  and  fall. 
The  Ideal  yearly  distribution  of  rainfall  for 
maximum  growth  rat-^  combined  with  rubber 
storage  w-juld  be  winter  and  spring  rains 
only.  Areas  that  are  practically  rainless  may 
not  be  excluded  if  irrigation  water  Is  availa- 
ble Areas  where  rains  are  likely  to  occur  in 
summer  and  fall  as  in  the  places  where 
guayule  is  found  in  the  wild  state,  are  not 
entirely  ruled  out  but  there  may  be  setbacks 
in  rubber  production  that  would  add  to  the 
duration  of  time  required,  perhaps  a  year  or 
two.  before  harvest  of  the  cultivated  crop  is 
possible.  The  apparent  inconsistency  of  the 
natural  range  being  inferior  climatically  to 
certain  other  areas  for  cultivation  of  guayule 
is  explainable  In  the  natural  range,  although 
the  heaviest  rains  occur  in  summer  as  a  rule, 
the  amount  of  rainfall  varies  greatly  from 
year  to  year  and  occasionally  the  summers 
are  almost  rainless.  Apparently,  nature  is 
not  in  a  hurry  to  produce  either  the  amount 
of  growth  or  the  rubber  content  desired  by 
an  eager  husbandman  and  so  in  good  time, 
8  to  20  years,  the  conditions  demanded  for 
rroduction  of  shrubs  of  good  size  with  rea- 
sonably high  percentage  of  rubber  are  inter- 
mittently and  irregularly  supplied. 

Before  describing  the  cultivation  of  gua- 
yule practiced  by  the  Intercontinental  Rubber 
Co,  we  present  a  recapitulation  of  facts 
brought  Into  view  In  the  discussion  of  the 


plant  in  its  native  habitat  and  the  several 
characteristics  providing  points  cf  departure 
for  efforts  directed  toward  domestication: 

1.  Guayule  is  a  slow-growing  xerophyte  of 
the  dry  tablelands  of  north-central  Mexico 
and  adjacent  Texas  that  secretes  rubber  In 
the  branching  stem  and  root,  requiring  up 
to  20  years  to  attain  a  dry  weight  of  1  or  2 
pounds. 

2.  Irrigation  stimulates  a  greatly  acceler- 
ated equivalent  growth  in  3  or  4  years,  but 
drought  rest  periods  are  required  for  ac- 
cumulation of  rubber. 

3.  Individuals  vary  greatly  in  many  char- 
acteristics, including  rubber  content  which 
varies  from  1  to  20  percent  of  the  dry  weight 
of  the  plants. 

4.  The  rubber  is  easily  extracted  by  macera- 
tion in  pebble  mills. 

The  striking  effect  of  water  supply  on 
flower  and  seed  production  was  observed  there 
in  late  September  1941.  A  small  patch  of 
field  plants  in  a  large  field  was  seen  to  be 
literally  covered  with  a  new  flush  of  bloom 
and  on  examination  the  patch  was  found  to 
be  benefiting  by  an  accidental  flow  of  water 
from  an  Irrigated  field  of  beans  across  the 
roadway.  It  is  customary  at  Salinas  to  Irri- 
gate field  plantings  in  late  summer  if  more 
seed  is  wanted.  Three  good  pickings  of  seed 
per  year  can  be  made  from  field  plants  be- 
ginning about  July  1.  The  maximum  yield 
of  seed  is  from  3-year-old  cultivated  plants. 

Harvesting:  The  plants  are  usually  har- 
vested after  4  years  in  the  field  but.  depend- 
ing upon  various  considerations,  the  cycle 
in  the  field  may  be  2  to  7  years  or  longer. 
After  2  years  in  the  field,  even  if  planted 
extra  thickly,  not  more  than  600  pounds  of 
rubber  per  acre  may  be  recovered  and  in- 
crements of  rubber  beyond  that  time  planted 
with  the  customary  spacings  are  approxi- 
mately 350  pounds  per  acre  annually. 

In  his  report,  from  which  the  above 
is  all  taken,  Dr.  Brandes  sets  up  tables 
of  guayule  cost  production  estimates, 
which  run  from  81.6  cents  per  pound  for 
guayule  rubber  in  case  the  plant  is  har- 
vested 1  year  after  planting,  to  11.3  cents 
per  pound  for  guayule  rubber  in  case  the 
plant  is  harvested  7  years  after  planting, 
and  then,  continuing  on  with  the  report, 
he  says: 

If  1  acre  of  guayule  shrub  be  set  out  each 
year  for  10  years,  without  harvesting,  then 
at  the  end  of  10  years  the  rubber  reserve  in 
the  10  acres  of  living  shrub,  available  for 
extraction,  would  be  17.500,  or  8.75  short  tons. 
If  similarly,  10.000  acres  be  set  out  each 
year,  the  rubber  reserve  in  living  shrub  would 
be  87.500  short  tons.  And  if  100.000  acres  be 
set  out  each  year,  the  rubber  reserve  would 
be  more  than  the  present  annual  United 
States   consumption,   or    875,000    short   tons. 

This  presumes  a  total  harvest  from  the 
entire  1,000.000  acre*  and  would  supply  only 
1  year's  crop.  It  would  take  annual  plantings 
of  about  900.000  acres  to  supply  continuously 
600.000  long  tons  of  guayule  rubber  per  year 
on  a  4-year  basis,  or  a  total  acreage  in  shrub 
of  3,600.000  acres.  This  statement  was  sub- 
mitted June  8.  1941. 

Following  the  submission  of  the  above 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
House  of  Representatives,  on  or  about 
January  7. 1942,  Dr.  Brandes  gave  certain 
testimony  before  that  committee,  among 
which  is  the  following: 

Dr  Brandes.  This  shrub,  the  guayule.  as  It 
is  known  in  Mexico,  and  now  In  the  United 
States,  has  been  used  for  rubber  for  nearly  40 
years,  and,  therefore,  the  rubber-manufac- 
turing companies  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  its  properties;  and,  on  the  authority  of 
the  men  in  the  rubber-manufacturing  indus- 
try, It  Is  known  to  be  a  proved  and  tisabl* 
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source  of  rubber,  including  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tires 

It  does,  however,  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  impurities,  mostly  resin,  to  the 
extent  of  about  20  percent  and,  therefore. 
In  using  the  rubber  in  large  amounts,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  deresinate  it,  which  would 
add  slightly  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  Hope  Now.  right  at  that  point,  you  say 
that  this  is  a  proven  sotirce  of  rubber  supply? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Yes. 

Mr  Hope  Is  the  cost  factor  the  only  thing 
that  has  prevented  its  being  used  commer- 
cially on  a  large  scale? 

Dr.  Brandes.  Precisely. 

Mr    Hope    In  the  past? 

Dr    Ba.\NDES.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr  Hope.  And  it  cannot  compete  with  the 
tree  rubber? 

Dr.  Brandes.  That  is  correct.  The  cost  of 
production  under  cultivation — I  ara  speaking 
not  of  the  exploitation  of  the  wild  guayule — 
but.  the  cost  of  production  under  cultiva- 
tion is  considerably  higher  than  the  cost  of 
production  of  Para  rubber  which  is  obtained 
from  a  tropical  tree,  hevea.  and  is  the  source 
of  more  than  97  percent  cf  our  present 
rubber. 

However,  under  present  conditions.  It  ap- 
pears that  guayule  could  be  used  In  connec- 
tion with  other  potential  sources  to  great 
advantage,  if  the  war  should  go  on  for  some 
years;  that  is,  the  rubber  Irom  guayule. 
while  it  will  not  appear  on  the  market  for 
several  years,  would  be  very  timely  when  It 
does  appear,  as  a  means  of  recoivstituting  or 
revivifying  reclaimed  rubber,  and  also  In 
mixtures  with  synthetics. 

The  Chairman  About  what  would  be  the 
tonnage  per  acre? 

Dr.  Brandes.  At  the  end  of  2  years  In  the 
field,  if  plante*  thickly,  about  600  pounds 
per  acre;  at  the  end  of  4  years,  about  1,620 
pounds  per  acre,  on  the  average. 

While  the  synthetic  rubber  program  is 
assured,  it  will  not,  of  itself,  provide  an 
adequate  and  efficient  rubber  supply;  it 
must  be  supplemented  by  at  least  30  per- 
cent of  natural  rubber. 

The  75,000  acres  presently  provided  for 
in  the  guayule  program  was  the  maxi- 
mum area  that  could  be  planted  with  the 
available  supply  of  seed. 

One  year  from  now  there  will  be  10 
times  that  quantity  of  seed  available  for 
planting;  in  order  to  make  the  maximum 
use  of  this  source  of  natural  rubber,  pro- 
vision must  now  be  made  to  assure  the 
required  acreage  of  irrigated  land  upon 
which  it  can  be  grown. 

Aggressive  leadership  now  can  assure 
the  success  of  both  programs  in  our  rub- 
ber supply  essential  to  winning  the  war. 
Let  it  never  be  said  thi'  w-^  "^ailed  be- 
cause our  supply  of  ru^o  i  v\a  loo  lit- 
tle and  came  too  late. 
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HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1942 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Everett  Daily  Herald,  Everett, 


Wa.sh..  which  points  cut  the  inadequacy 
of  the  recent  appropriation  bill  for  forest- 
fire  protection.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  careful  study.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Senate  will  increase  the 
present  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
now  pending  in  that  body  suflBciently  to 
take  care  of  this  threat  to  the  forests  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Nation. 
When  the  bill  returns  from  the  Senate 
to  conference  and  back  again  to  the 
House.  I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will 
give  their  full  support. 

rOREST  PROTECTION 

The  Pacific  Northwest  has  special  interest 
in  the  effort  launched  in  Congress  to  obtain 
additional  funds  for  fighting  forest  fires  to 
replace  those  stricken  by  conferees  from /the 
pending  supplemental  war  appropriation. 
The  appropriations  originally  stood  at  $2- 
OOO.OCO  These  were  increased  to  $18,000,000 
and  then  reduced  to  $5,000,000.  a  net  gain 
that  is  considered  too  small  to  handle  a  po- 
tentially serious  condition  along  the  west 
coast 

Obviously  the  reduction  announced  comes 
as  the  result  of  the  pressure  placed  upon  the 
Congress  to  go  easy  with  reqi'ests  not  strictly 
of  a  war  emergency  nature  And  it  is  so  easy 
for  the  Congress — with  the  majority  of  the 
membersh'p  from  nonforest  States — to  mis- 
understand our  true  situation  a.«  it  so  often 
has  done  in  the  past.  The  States  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  yet  are  tucked  away  in  a 
far  corner  of  the  Nation  and  it  has  been  so 
difficult  to  have  them  coordinated  Into  the 
national  whole.  Only  when  national  defense 
became  the  issue  did  we  begin  to  gain  recog- 
nition 

The  transition  from  national  defense  to 
war  emergency  hit  hard  the  organized  pro- 
tection of  our  forests.  For  instance,  the 
Civilian  CorL-^ervation  Corps  camps,  a  dcpres- 
sion-bom  expedient  and  later  valuable  In  our 
defer>8ive  scheme  of  public  works,  have  done 
valiant  work  in  guarding  the  forests  from 
fire  througn  installation  of  communications 
and  roads.  Today  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corns  is  being  depleted  and  in  every  other 
walk  of  life  the  man  trained  in  fire  lighting 
now  is  beyond  reach.  So  a  major  problem  is 
created  that  will  require  heavier  expenditures 
to  solve. 

There  frequently  has  been  mentioned  the 
possibility  cf  sabotage  within  the  forests  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Here  is  where  the  war 
emergency  first  enters  he  picture.  Our  forests 
are  pertinent  to  the  war  effort.  Strike  at 
them  with  fire  and  Immediately  there  is 
created  a  lack  to  be  added  to  those  all-essen- 
tial commodities  denied  us  because  cf  the 
fate  of  conflict  Not  only  do  we  need  lumber 
now  but  we  shall  need  it  in  increased  propor- 
tion when  the  war  Is  over  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  world  begins. 

Congrers  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  Pac;fic  Northwest  is  a  strategic  area  and. 
as  such.  th,e  center  of  defensive  air  activity. 
A  heavy  blanket  cf  smoke  is  not  conducive  to 
flying  operations  in  which  visibility  and  ceil- 
ing are  of  paramount  importance.  W"  believe 
that  the  forest  industries  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  are  far  from  being  nonessential  and 
are  within  the  category  of  the  war  effort. 
As  such,  we  believe  we  should  protect  them 
as  we  would  any  industrial  plant  turning  out 
those  things  essential  to  victory. 

In  this  matter  of  curtailed  expenditures 
we  are  not  attempting  to  suggest  what  shouM 
or  should,  not  be  appropriated  other  than 
there  be  funds  sufficient  for  the  work  neces- 
sary within  the  forests.  Neither  are  we  rec- 
ommending the  manner  in  which  otir  forests 
should  be  guarded,  whether  it  should  be  by 
civUian  groups  yet  to  be  trained  or  by  military 
personnel.  The  only  thing  we  are  interested 
in  is  protection — not  alone  for  the  forests  but 
for   ourselves,   for   our   homes   adjoin   these 
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forests  and  what  endangers  them  too  fre- 
quently endangers  us.  And  we  know  Just 
what  forest  fires  can  mean  and  know  that 
peacetime  losses  always  are  multiplied  when 
trouble  strikes  during  an  hour  of  emergency. 


We  Ssve  Scr^;j  b^i  C.^uaue  Tu  i:a-«p 
Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRV  R   ^XXFPA'X) 

Oi     L.\M>OK.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday.  April  29,  1942 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Paul  A.  Strachan: 

We  have  been  told  there  Is  a  shortage  in 
this  and  a  shortage  In  that,  and  that  the 
defense  (now  victory)  program  demands 
Immediate  cessation  of  all  waste,  particularly 
of  vital  materials. 

Whilst  the  populace,  awakening  at  first 
with  a  yawn,  and  then,  galvanized  by  the  con- 
tinuous, strident  warnings,  have  Initiated 
campaigns  to  save  aluminum,  scrap  iron,  tin. 
steel,  oil,  gasoline,  rubber,  and  other  metals 
and  materials,  there  has  been  but  a  modicum 
of  attention  paid  to  a  problem  far  greater 
than  all  of  these — that  of  saving  and  utilizing 
men. 

The  restilts  of  the  physical  examination* 
conducted  by  the  Selective  Service  have  al- 
ready shown  an  alarmingly  high  rate  of  rejec- 
tions for  major  or  minor  physical  disabilities 
and  diseases,  and  plans  have  been  adopted — 
although  they  have  not  yet  reached  their 
apogee — to  ameliorate  this  condition. 

But  there  Is  still  another  problem  which 
must  be  dealt  with,  and  it  Is  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  well 
as  to  those  upon  whom  It  bears  directly,  that 
of  the  physically  handicapped.  This  article 
and  its  successors  Is  designed  to  call  attention 
to  that  situation  and  to  suggest  certain 
remedies  therefor. 

VASIEO  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PROBLEM  OF  LAUNCHING 
A  NATIONAL  PKOOBAM  ON  BEHALF  OF  THC 
PHYSICALLY    HANDICAPPED 

The  intensification  of  the  war  effort  has 
thrown  into  sharp  relief  the  various  move- 
ments afoot  to  rehabilitate  and  utilize  the 
services  of  the  several  millions  cf  American 
citizens  who  are  physically  handicapped. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Nation  Im- 
peratively needs  additional  manpower,  and 
if.  by  suitable  training  and  placement,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  handicapped  (esti- 
mated by  a'uthorlties  to  represent  17.000.000 
citizens)  can  be  utilized,  here.  Indeed.  Is  a 
valuable  and  worth-while  reservoir  of  hitherto 
almost  untapped  strength 

However,  there  Is  no  rule  of  thumb  by 
which  the  physically  handicapped  may  thus 
be  made  available  There  Is  no  means  by 
which  the  Government  can  arbitrarily  say. 
"This  group  n  ust  be  trained  to  do  this  work." 
or  "That  man  will  perform  that  tafk,"  be- 
cause the  handicapped  themselves  present  a 
bewildering  pattern  of  complex  individuali- 
ties, abilities,  and  peculiarities,  and.  to  be 
effective,  any  program  designed  in  their  inter- 
est must  consider  the  individual,  and  how  be 
or  she  may  be  best  fitted  into  the  naUonAl 
scheme  of  things. 

Until  compaiatively  recently  no  effort  has 
ever  been  made  on  any  scale  commensurate 
with  tlie  size  of  the  problem  to  study  and 
devise    methods    by    which    an    ameliorating 
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process  mieht  be  Instituted  natlor. 
^of  the  diffi  s  been  due  to  t 

capped  thi:.  in  lacking  the 

the  leadership  to  come  forward  and 
present  their  cases  for  public  consi 

It  is  true  that  specific  groups  and 
uals— representing,  for  example,  the 
deaf,  the  hard  of  h'^armg;  thOi^e  affl 
ccncenital  defccli;:  organic  or  other 
diseases:     or     manually    deformed, 
injury — have  worked  in  the  interests 
own  groups,  and  as  a  result  of  th 
Federal  and   State   workmen's  com 
laws    and    various    rehabilitation 
have  been  under  way.     No  critlcisn 
attached  to  the  means  of  rehabilitat 
Insofar    as    educational    methods 
cerned.     These  have  proven  efflcaci. . 
doubt,  and  the  horizon  is  continually 
Ing  in  this  direction,  due  to 
proving  methods  of  training  and  ne\r 
eries   in  medicine,  surgery,  or   ther 
But  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  perha 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the 
and  teaching  aspects  by  those  most  i 
with  such  methods,  and  not  enough 
upon  the  palpable  necessity  of  devi 
and  means  by  which  those  thus 
be  put  to  useful  labor 

Further,  once  the  handicapped 
Is  put  through  a  rehabilitation 
has  been  a  tendency  to  dismiss  th( 
and  to  consider,  then,  that  all  furt 
gatlon  to   that  person   Is  discharged 
with  the  completion  of  such  traini 
equally    great,    or   even    greater,    pr 
placing  that  individual  in  useful  em. 
has.  sad  to  relate,  been  lost  sight  of 
siderable  extent 

Also.  It  must  be  considered,  there 
Ural  Jealousies  as  between  groups  of  t 
Ically  handicapped  themselves.    This 
Is  a  sad  commentary,  but  It  is  true 
groups    hold    themselves    aloof    fro 
groups   of   unfortunates,    as    "infer. 
"mendicants."  because  certain  of  thes; 
avail  themselves  of  benefits  from  Co 
Chests   and    other   national.   State, 
vate-aid  means      In  passing.  It  may 
that  where  such  conditions  exist  th 
most   vehemen;  in  their  criticisms 
unfortunates  are  these  usually  led 
bands  of  individuals  who.  by  virtue  c 
attained  a  reasonable  competence  a 
rlty   themselves,    have  no  understnr. 
and  little  sympathy  for.  the  problems 
Who  are.  or  may  be.  In  the  uttermos 
of  misery,  suffering  from  lack  of 
inent.  and  shelter,  and  lacking  o 
for   employment      The   attitude  "of 
these  so-called  leaders  is  reminiscen 
aldermen,  smacking  their  lips  over  " 
the  poor."     Thus,  development  of  a 
all   program   will   have   to   be   very 
designed,  lest  it  run  afoul  of  the  deeji 
prejudices  of  certain  groups  and  indjv 
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STATTS  or  THE  HAXDICAPPED 

Ere  proceeding  further,  it  may  be 
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afford   a   brief  summary   of   the   pres» 
conditions  as  affecting  the  phvsically 
capped      Such    people    themselves 
posed  of  diver?  groups,  in  one  of  whlcli 
children,  born  defected,  or  having 
at  early  age  through  injury  or  d_  . 
adults      This  thesis  does  not  attemp 
with  the  problems  of  handicapped  ch 
any  way.     From  study  and  cbservat 
plain  that  present  institutions  are  a. 
to   care   for    them,    although    badly 
greatly  expanded  facilities,  increased 
ing    funds,    and    more    and    perhaps 
trained  teaching  personnel.     As  for 
dren.  then,  it  can  be  safely  stated  t 
edies  proposed  by  those  most  closel'. 
With   the   situatxn— 1.   e.   the   teac 
phvsicians— may  be  generally  relied 
But.  dealing  with  the  problem  cf 
another   matter,   entirely,   because 
many   instances,   having   suffered    In 
Incapacitating   disease,    and    especiall 
thus  afflicted  in  middle  life,  present 
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tirely different  facet  of  the  diamond.  A 
child,  having  no  trade  or  profession,  may  be 
trained  acceptably  in  some  line  commensurate 
with  its  capacities.  An  adult,  through  mis- 
fortune of  injury,  or  disease,  may  suffer  com- 
plete loss  of  function  to  perform  a  trade  or 
profession,  which  he  may  have  followed  for 
many  years  and  in  which  he  is  adept,  and  be 
forced,  if  he  is  again  to  become  a  wcrklr.g 
unit  of  the  population,  to  learn  an  entirely 
new  means  of  livelihood. 

Conceive,  for  example,  the  plight  of  the 
musician,  becoming  deaf;  the  orator,  losing 
the  power  of  speech;  the  painter,  becoming 
blind:  the  surgeon,  losing  use  of  his  hands, 
and  the  miseries  attendant  upon  Incapacitat- 
ing injury  or  disease  resulting  in  loss  of  mem- 
bers: amputation  of  hands,  feet,  or  the  un- 
happy results  of  disease,  alone,  in  sapping  the 
strength  cf  the  individual  to  the  point  where 
he  or  she  is  unable  to  perform  long-accus- 
tomed tasks  by  which  most  have  earned  a 
living. 

Consider.  £ilso,  the  soldier  who  has  been 
injured,  or  incapacitated  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  And.  from  what  we  see  today,  loom- 
ing on  the  horizon,  there  will  be  mere,  rather 
than  less,  of  these.  While  it  is  admitted 
that  the  Government  has  set  up  elaborate 
Institutions  to  facilitate  treatment  and  re- 
covery of  the  wounded,  or  diseased  veteran, 
it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  of  room  for  further  extension  of 
these  services,  and  particularly  so  in  the  fields 
cf  rehabilitation  and  placement  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Bearing  in  mind  that  the  average 
income  of  th(  disabled  American  veteran  of 
the  first  World  War  Is  reliably  reported  as  now 
approximating;  $40  per  month,  it  could  hardly 
be  Justified  in  claiming  that  such  veterans,  as 
a  class,  have  gained  a  sufficiency  to  make 
them  independent  of  all  disability  allowances, 
and  so  forth.  From  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional morale,  it  would  be  good  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  give  further  study 
to  the  problem  of  aiding  the  rehabilitated 
veter&n,  by  endeavoring  to  effectuate  perma- 
nent placement  for  him  in  useful,  living- 
earning  capacities. 


Tfibuve  to  .Mr.  J 
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HON.  WRIGHT  P.ATMAN 


or    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

V^\'d7iesday.  April  29,  1942 

Ml,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  inserting  herewith  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  C. 
Hutcheson.  Jr..  of  Houston,  Tex.,  circuit 
judge  of  the  fifth  judicial  circuit,  in  trib- 
ute to  the  late  Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis. 

It  is  as  follows: 

While  the  tim«>  allowed  me  for  saying  It 
was  uncomfortably  short,  I  was  glad  that  they 
asked  me  to   add  mine   to  the  Nation-wide 

tributes  to  Justice  Bn.ndeis.   the  greatest 

and  I  fear  the  last-^f  the  great  constitu- 
tional Jurists  in  the  political  tradition  of 
Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Wilson,  the  Judicial 
tradition  cf  Taney  and  of  Holmes.  I  was  glad 
because  I  knew  and  greatly  admired  him  and 
had  called  him  my  friend.  I  was  glad,  too, 
because  I  should  like  while  his  memory  is  stUl 
green  among  us  to  bear  witness  to  what  he 
was  and  stood  for.  for  I  know  whereof  I  speak; 
I  know  that  my  witness  is  true. 

As  flames  attract  moths,  so  brilliant  minds 
attract  little  minds,  but,  unfortunately,  un- 
like moths,  whose  end  as  well   as  lure  the 


flame  is,  these  little  men  live  on  after  the 
light   is   out.     Living,   they   seek   to   reflame 
it.  not  as  it  was  but  as  they  would  have  it  be. 
Thus,  men  with  greatly  different  viewpoints 
and  o'-jectives  often  lay  claim  to  the  same 
{)atron  saint  and  present  their  views  as  his. 
It   Is  of   the   greatest   importance    therefore 
that,  when  great  men  die.  what  they  thought 
and  stood  for  should  be  drawn  faithfully  and 
with  the  most  Intense  regard  for  the  truth, 
lest  dead,  the  authority  of  their  great  mem- 
ories come,  by  repetition,  to  stand  for  the 
exact  opposite  of  what  they  stood  for  living. 
Of  perhaps  no  men  living  in  recent  years  is 
this  more   Importantly  true  than   of  Justice 
Holmes  and   Justice   Brandeis.      Differing   in 
method  and  approach,  they  were  alike  In  the 
view  that  the  determination  of  a  legal  ques- 
tion In  a  certain  way  merely  because  it  had 
been  so  formerly  determined— in  short,  that 
precedent  worship,  the  addiction  to  precedent 
for  precedent's  sake.  Is  a  great  stone  of  stum- 
bling in   the     aw.     Sharing   that   view,   they 
served   greatly   In    freeing   the   law    from   its 
bondage  to  mere  precedent  and  in  restoring  it 
to  its  place  as  liberator.     Each  had  the  view 
that  it  was  the  genius  of  our  constitutional 
form  that  the  States  should  be  free  within 
constitutional  limitations  to  try  out  experi- 
ments, unhampered  by  a  delusively  exacting 
application   of  the  generalities   of   the  four- 
teenth amendment.     Each  was  a  vigorous  ex- 
ponent of  the  view  that  the  legislatures  were 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  States  and  that, 
short  of  some  clearly  expressed  constitutional 
prohibition,  their  enactments  should  firevail. 
Each    did    yeoman   service    in   returning    the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  constitutional  system.     Each  realized  to 
the  fullest  that  constitutional  decisions,  the 
law  of  the  cases,  was  no  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself,  but  merely  the  common  law  of  the 
Constitution,  and  like  the  common  law.  was 
subject  to  be  redeclared  by  the  court  that  had 
declared  It.    Each  greatly  did  his  part  in  un- 
fettering the  Supreme  Court  in  due  process 
cases  from  the  dead  hand  of  outworn  prece- 
dent.    Holmes,  in  advancing  the  idea  of  de- 
gree in  such  cases,  and  Brandeis.  in  declaring 
them  really  fact  cases  where  the  doctiirie  of 
stare  decisis  had  little  effect,  opened  the  door 
to  free  decision  in  them,  by  establishing  that 
each  case  must  turn  upon   the  true  under- 
standing and  effect  of  its  own  facts. 

Both  were  Individualists.  Both  weie  lib- 
erals. Neither  was  a  radical.  Neither  was  a 
federalist.  Both  feared  great  concentrations 
of  power,  either  in  business  or  In  politics. 
Both  'despised  not  the  day  of  small  things  " 
Each  to  the  end  of  his  life  kept  his  faith  in 
America  as  the  land  of  free  enterprise  end  In 
the  American  citizen  as  an  Individual  and  not 
a  mere  member  of  a  mass.  Neither  had  any 
sympathy  or  even  patience  with  the  dcctrine 
of  stateism  and  political  authoritarianism 
now  so  widely  current.  Neither  took  any 
stock  in,  neither  ever  plumped  for,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  mass  man. 

On  the  contrary,  each  feared  and  n  his 
heart  despised  it.  And  yet,  because  of  the 
yeomanlike  work  each  did  In  freeing  the  law 
from  bondage  to  the  stafi-  of  decided  cases 
both  are  hailed  by  all  manner  of  mcr,  who 
stand  for  the  greatest  concentri.tio:is  of 
power,  the  most  stringent  limitations  on 
right  and  freedom,  as  their  patron  taints 
Collectivlsts  of  all  shades.  Socialists  Com- 
munists, nrtionalicts,  and  internationalists 
invoke  them  both  and  swear  by  both  of  them 
I  should  like,  therefore,  to  set  it  down  here 
that  I  know  from  a  study  of  their  writings 
and  opinions  and  more  from  converss  tions 
and  arguments  with  them,  that  neither  was 
in  any  sense  a  stateist  or  coUectivist  except 
in  the  sense  to  which  all  men  of  good  will 
subscribe:  That  government  r-.ust  do  that 
which  it  can  do  better  than  the  Indlv  dual 
Neither  was  a  natic  lalist  or  centralist  ia  the 
sense  of  seating  power  in  Washington. 

Particularly.  I  should  like  to  set   it  down 
that  Brandeis  can  be  best  summed  up  la  the 
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flndiag  that  he  was  a  gr^at  individualist,  a 
great  law7er  advocate  and  a  great  constitu- 
tionalist. Advocate  as  he  was.  however,  his 
advocacy  both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  Judge  was 
confined  within  t*ie  limitations,  and  oper- 
ated with  the  force  and  vigor  of  a  trained 
lawyer's  mind  Whatever  his  Individual 
views  were  on  any  question  he  never  while 
on  the  bench  wrote  a  decision  that  did  not 
square  with  his  Jurisprudential  views;  that  is, 
his  views  as  a  lawyer  as  to  what  the  law  was. 
Unlike  Holmes,  h^  was  a  natural-law  man  and 
he  believed  with  intensity  in  the  Tightness 
and  inevitability  of  certain  ideas  and  points 
of  view  But  eager  as  be  always  \  as  to  sre 
the  "ought"  become  the  "is"  in  the  law.  he 
never  at  any  time  abused  his  power  on  the 
bench  to  make  a  d^  ision  which  as  a  lawyer 
he  did  not  believe  was  within  the  law 

I  wonder  if  I  ma*  closf  this  on  a  personal 
note  When  I  went  on 'the  District  bench 
In  1918.  Justice  Holmes  jhad  been  16  years 
on  the  Supreme  Courf,  Justice  Brandeis 
not  quite  2.  Already  a  follower  of  Justice 
Holmes,  my  feelings  for  his  rightness  were 
intensified,  and  I  soon  became  a  follower  of 
Justice  Brandeis  foi  reasons  which  lawj-ers 
wili   unden-tano 

I  knew  both  of  them  personally,  visited 
often  with  them,  and  as  older  men  can  be 
to  a  younger  man  in  their  same  line,  they 
were  very  pleasant  and  cordial  with  me.  Cer- 
tainly I  have  no  objection  to  their  having  as 
many  admirers  as  {josslble,  each  claiming 
them  as  his  patron  saints,  so  long  as  this  is 
done  fairly  and  upon  a  true  representation 
of  what  each  stood  for  But  I  do  object 
greatly  to  having  their  broad  humanltarian- 
Ism,  their  fine  legal  scholarship,  their  noble 
Juristic  Idealism,  distorted  Into  belief  in  and 
advocacy  of  au'hcrltarlanlsm  and  concentra- 
tion of  power,  political  or  commercial;  for 
neither  of  them  had  any  part  or  parcel  in  the 
Ideas  now  running  through  the  world  that 
the  citizen  exists  for  the  state  and  not  the 
Btate  for    ne  citizen 

Joseph  C.  Hotcheson,  Jr.. 
United   States  Circuit  Ccurt 

o}  Appeals,  Fifth.  Circuit. 
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HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"ES 

Wednesday.  April  29,  1942 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Mrs.  James  R.  Spraker,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y..  chairman  of  Radio  and  National 
Defense,  Abigail  Fillmore  Chapter,  Na- 
tional Society,  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  broadcast  March  7,  1942. 
from  station  WGR,  on  the  subject  The 
American's  Creed: 

Each  year  in  April,  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  annual  Congress  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  held  in  Washing- 
ton, a  dignified  man  steps  quietly  to  the 
front  of  the  platform.  A  hush  falls  on  the 
great  audience.  With  one  accord  the  3.000 
or  more  delegates  and  their  honor  guests 
rise.  As  with  one  voice  they  repeat  under 
this  man's  leadership  the  American's  Creed. 

For  he  is  William  Tyler  Pa^e.  author  of 
the  American's  Creed,  a  man  who  has  all  his 
life  been  steeped  in  Americanism.  A  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 


tion of  Independence,  he  was  born  in  Fred- 
erick, Md..  birthplace  of  Francis  Scott  Key, 
who  composed  our  National  Anthem.  Mr. 
Page  has  a  record  cf  60  years  of  service  in 
the  national  seat  of  government,  and  is  at 
present  clerk  of  the  minority  party  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  is  a  scholarly 
student  of  constitutional  government  and  of 
the  great  documents  of  American  history. 

Not  all  deeds  of  patriotism  partake  of 
heroic  effort  or  of  military  accomplishment. 
Some  may  be  simply  thoughts  or  ideas  put 
into  words,  the  test  of  their  greatness  being 
the  extent  to  which  they  infiuence  the  public 
morale;  the  degree  to  which  they  build  up 
that  intangible  thing  called  the  American 
spirit.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  such  thought 
achievements  is  the  immortal  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress of  Lincoln.  In  the  same  way  the  crea- 
tion of  the  American's  Creed  was  a  patriotic 
deed. 

There  is  a  battle  front  of  thought  as  well 
as  of  action.  In  that  battle  front  of  thought. 
William  Tyler  Page  has  raised  h;gh  that 
standard  called  the  American's  Creed,  a  ban- 
ner under  which  we  can  all  march  forward 
to  ultimate  victory  for  the  American  way  of 
life.  It  is  his  contribution  to  his  country's 
civil  and  moral  freedom  urder  the  Consti- 
tution, his  gift  to  world  peace  and  under- 
standing— whenever  they  may  come;  it  is  his 
achievement  in  patriotism.  And  the  test  of 
this  achievement,  as  Judged  by  the  breadth 
of  its  influence?  A  few  facts  about  the  creed 
will  answer  that  question: 

It  was  written  in  response  to  a  Nation- 
wide demand  for  a  concise  and  workable 
national  creed,  and  was  chosen  from  many 
thousand  entries.  Its  choice  was  publicly 
announced  in  the  Office  Building  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  3,  1918, 
and  was  immediately  publislied  by  the  press 
throughout  the  country.  Ten  days  later  its 
official  reprinting  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record 

Within  a  week  after  its  publication.  90,000 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore 
alone  were  reciting  it.  It  is  estimated  that 
as  many  as  2.000.000  school  children  learned 
the  creed  before  the  close  of  that  school  year. 
Now,  a  generation  later,  it  is  known  and  re- 
cited by  practically  every  school  child  in  the 
United  States. 

The  creed  is  used  almost  as  a  ritual  at 
patriotic  gatherings  and  conventions.  With 
the  same  fervor  used  in  singing  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  millions  of  adult  voices 
have,  in  different  groups,  recited  the  Ameri- 
can's Creed  in  unison,  lu  every  part  of  the 
Republic.  And  here  may  I  venture  a  sugges- 
gestion?  Let  us  all  memorize  the  creed  so 
that  we  may  not  be  embarrassed  at  some 
public  gathe.ing  by  not  knowing  it.  It  is 
none  too  easy  to  memorize,  but  it  can  be. 

The  American's  Creed  has  been  printed  and 
distributed  in  thousand  lots  by  patriotic  so- 
cieties, and  It  is  a  potent  instrument  in  the 
processes  of  Americanization.  It  can  be 
bought  at  any  bookstore  for  little  cost.  In 
card  or  pamphlet  form  which  can  be  carried 
in  one's  purse  or  pocket.  It  consists  of  only 
100  words  and  can  be  repeated  unhurriedly 
in  less  tv>oT,  1  minute. 

So  much  for  the  creed's  history.  Its  popu- 
larity, and  its  extreme  practicability.  But 
the  creed  is  not  a  publicity  project,  nor  is  it 
a  form  of  patriotic  propaganda.  To  have 
atuined  and  held  such  a  place  in  public 
thought  th^  short,  simple  statement  of  po- 
litical faith  mtist  have  some  deep  spiritual 
significance  which  strikes  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  American  heart.  It  has  that  quality. 
It  is  the  very  essence  of  true  Americanism,  a 
code  which  every  loyal  citizen  of  the  United 
States  can  adopt  as  his  guide  and  inspira- 
tion. It  contains  both  a  belief  and  a  pledge, 
its  first  part  a  clear,  concise  profession  of  our 
faith  In  American  ideals  and  form  of  govern- 
ment, its  second  part  a  declaration  of  our 
individual  obligations  to  our  Nation.  It  is 
to  Americanism  what  the  Apostle's  Creed  and 
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other  professions  of  faith  are  to  religion,  ll 
was  designed  to  keep  before  the  public  mind 
those  vital  truths  upon  which  our  Republic 
was  founded.  It  is  fulfilling  that  purpose. 
Truly  and  deservedly  it  takes  its  place  as  an- 
other great   national   document. 

I  have  said  that  WiUlam  Tyler  Page  is  the 
author  of  the  Creed  He  is  really  its  com- 
piler, for  it  is  a  complete  expression  of  the 
great  statements  and  fundamental  principles 
embodied  in  the  master  documents  of  Ameri- 
can history  It  is  the  art  of  selection  carried 
to  a  superlative  degree,  a  literary  as  well  as  a 
patriotic  achievement.  It  says  all  that  needs 
to  be  said  in  th"  fewest  possible  wrrd.«. 
When  it  was  first  read  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  venerable  Speaker,  Joe 
Cannon,  said; 

"I  cannot  see  how  It  could  be  made  any 
shorter;  or  any  reason  why  it  should  be  made 
any  loncer  " 

The  CoNGRTSsioNAi.  Record  of  April  13.  19! 8. 
gives  the  origin  of  the  Creed's  various  doc- 
trinal phrases. 

The  first  three  words  "1  believe  in"  origi- 
nated, of  course,  with  Mr.  Page  They  are 
his  words,  and  yours,  and  mine.  Simple  but 
magnificent  words: 

I  believe  in— 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America. 

Taken  from  the  preamble  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, where  these  words  were  first  officially 
designated  as  the  name  of  our  country,  and 
as  such  were  adopted  by  the  States  when  the 
Constitution  was  ratified. 

(2)  As  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people. 

From  the  Constitution.  Daniel  Webster's 
speech  in  the  Senate,  1830,  and  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address 

We  believe  in  this  Government  because  It 
is  not  for  or  by  any  one  class  of  people.  It 
was  founded  by  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple It  belongs  to  all  classes,  all  races  and 
creeds 

(3)  Whose  Just  powers  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Worded  by  Tliomas  Jefferson,  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

Under  our  form  of  government  the  ma- 
jority rules  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the 
majority  retains  that  right  to  rule,  and  that 
government  is  carried  on  only  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 

(4)  A  democracy  in  a  republic. 

By  James  Madison,  in  the  Federalist,  and 
article  10  of  the  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  democracy 
and  a  republic.  A  democracy  in  a  republic 
insures  a  proper  balance:  it  Is  the  golden 
mean  between  th*  autocratic  monarch  and 
the   irresponsible  mob. 

(5)  A  sovereign  nation  of  many  sovereign 
states. 

Adapted  from  the  motto  of  the  United 
JStates,  and  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Forty-eight  States,  each  supreme  and 
sovereign  within  its  own  bounds,  if  not  con- 
flicting with  the  Federal  Government  at 
Washington.  In  this  our  Government 
stands  unique  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

(6)  A  perfect  Union,  one  and  Inseparable. 
From    the    preamble    of    the    Constitution 

and   a    sp>eech   of  Daniel   Webster. 

In  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  one 
of  the  great  essentials  is  the  preservation  of 
cur  national  unity.  It  is  what  Washington 
called  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  real 
independence;  it  Is  what  Lincoln  lived  and 
died  for. 

And  the  last  phrase  of  this  first  part  of 
the  creed  reads: 

"(7)  Eatablished  upon  those  principles  of 
freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and  humanity  for 
which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives 
and  fortunes." 

This.  too.  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 
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These  are  the  freedoms  guaran. 
by  our  BUI  of   Rights;    these   Ame- 
trlots    were    our    ancestors,     whost 
strength    we    n.u»t    regain,    whose 
sacnnce    and    will    to    fight    we 
•new! 

So  you  see  that  Wilham  Tyler  Pa, 
•ought  to  Introduce  any  new  or  un 
trines.    Rather  has  he  sought  to  con , 
to  present  in  unified  fcrm  all  of 
which  together  make  up  the  basic 
of  our  democracy       le  asks  no  credjt 
achie%ement:  he  probably  does  not 
It  as  an  achievement  at   all      He 
that  we  read  the  words  of  the  creed 
fully  and  that  when  we  say  the  w_ 
we  do  so  with  earnestness  and  con 

There  is  only  one  danper  in  the 
cret'd.  which  is,  that  we  may  let  It 
mere    formalism,    without    vitality 
stance      As  a  warning  against  this. 
the  creed  s  author  would  be  the 
vocate  my  saying: 

Do  not  make  the  American's  Creed 
of  lip-service  only      Make   it   a   In: 
thing     Make  it  a  scng  to  live  by.  to 
to  sacrifice  by      Let  it  become  a  v 
of  victory    because   -ve  believe  in 

Fellow  Americans,  will  you.  In  i... 
stand  with  me  before  William  T>ler 
repeat  with  him-the  last  stanza  of  .. 
creed — the  part  which  Is  our   pledg; 
country 

"I  therefore  believe  it  Is  my  duty  to 

try  to  love  it; 
To  support  its  Constitution; 
To  obey  its  laws; 
To  respect  its  flag: 
And  to  defend  it  against  all  enemie 
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''.'  rinci^day.  April  29.  294? 

Mr.    M.^\RC ANTONIO.      Mr.    "=1 
tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remar 
elude  herein  excerpts  from  the  s 
of  the  hearings  9f  the  President" 
mittee  on  Fair  Employment  P.  act 
In  Ch'cago.  111..  January  19  and 
w;th  findings  and  direction.'^ 

In  pursuance  of  Executive  0;a. 
which  has  as  its  purpose  the  elim 
of  discrimination  in  our  war  ind. 
the   President's   committee   hearc 
plaints  in  the  Chicago  area  and  .. 
11  companies  were  discriminating 
applicants    for   employment 
their  race  or  religion.    In  each  c 
committee  directed  the  company  . 
its  discrimination  and  comply  w 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  880 

I  believe  the  committee  is  to 
pratulated  on  its  splendid  work 
thcring  the  elimination  of  a  des 
practce  which  is  repugnant  to  our 
ican  ideals  and  a  serious 
cur  war  eflfoit. 

THE    STTWAKT-WARNER    CORP'    -  >  - 

The    committee    finds    that    •;  i 
Warner  Corporation  has,  through  its 
di~cr:minated    in    its   employment 
against   Negro   applicants    solely 
race,   and    '-   vi-iTt  -.n  of   the  provis 
Executive  Order  8802. 
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THE  BinCK  A\lATION  ENCIVE  PLANT   AT  MELROSE 
PARK,    ILL. 

This  company  is  a  unit  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation. 

In  response  to  a  request  by  the  committee 
for  the  application  blanks  of  the  Illinois  In- 
stitute of  Ttohno'ogy  students  who  had  filed 
applications  'or  employment  at  the  plant,  the 
plant  submitted  908  apphcation*  An  anal- 
ysis of  thest  applications  shewed  that  309 
had  been  hired  up  to  January  16    1942. 

The  committee  analy^.s  of  the  908  applica- 
tions submitted  showed  that — 

Of  the  r^,])licant;  who  indicated  Catholic 
as  their  religious  preference  3*5  percent  were 
hired. 

Of  the  applicants  who  indicated  Protestant 
as  their  religious  nreference  42  7  percent  were 
hired. 

Of  the  applicants  who  Indicated  Jewish  as 
their  religious  preference  15  percent  were 
hired 

Of  the  app.icants  who  incicated  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Negro  race,  none  were  hired. 

The  ccmm.ttee  finds  that  the  failure  to 
hire  any  of  the  Negro  students  among  the 
321  students  hired  is  prima  facie  evidence 
tmt  these  Negroes  were  discriminated  aga  -  5-t 
solely  because  of  their  race  •  •  •  xhe 
committee  flr;ds  that  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dent-apphcarts  indicating  Jewish  as  their  re- 
ligious affiliation  who  were  hired,  when  com- 
pared with  the  percentage  of  student-appli- 
cants not  indicating  Jewish  as  their  religious 
affiliation  wh..  were  hired  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  Jewish  student  applicants  were 
discriminated  against  solely  berause  of  their 
Jewish  origin  or  affiliation 

BE.\E.SE   MANtrFACTL*RING    CO. 

The  compan.y  was  represented  by  James  H. 
Ericfcbon.  employment  manager  The  com- 
pany advertLsed  in  a  newspaper  for  power 
machine  operators,  specifying  "Gentiles." 
Mr.  Erlckson  stated  that  the  company's  ap- 
plication blanks  require  a  statement  of  color 
but  not  religion  Commenting  on  the  adver- 
tisement, Mr  Erlckscn  stated  that  the  com- 
pany's experience  with  Jewish  operators  In- 
dicated that  they  do  not  work  well  on  heavy 
canvas  goods,  and  that  they  are  seasonal 
workers,  who  leave  and  return  to  dress  fac- 
tories with  the  season.  He  stated  that  the 
advertisement  was  not  intended  to  be  dis- 
criminatory as  to  race  or  religion  but  was  an 
effort  to  get  qualified  persons  who  would  stay 
with  the  company  He  admitted  that  the 
company  had  no  Jewish  workers  cr  Negroes 
on  Its  pay  roll  He  also  admitted  that^  the 
advertisement  was  -foolish'  and  stated  that 
it  would  not  liappen  again.  Commenting  on 
the  Inquiry  £.s  to  color  on  the  application 
blank.  Mr  Erlrkson  stated  there  was  probably 
no  reason  for  It  and  agreed  to  Us  removal 

The  committee  finds  that  the  placing  of 
the  discriminatory  newspaper  advertisement 
was  a  positive  act  of  dlsrrimlnatlon  In  em- 
ployment policy. 

The  committee  finds  further  that  an  em- 
ployment practice  based  upon  the  theory 
that  religious  beliefs  are  an  Indication  of 
employment  qualifications  Is  repugnant  to 
the  national  policy  of  nondiscrimination  in 
employment. 

THE     STt-DEBAKER     CORPORATION 

This  corporation  was  represented  by  Arthur 
A.  Sullivan,  attorney  for  the  corporation,  and 
Mr  Walter  S  Gunceck,  director  of  Industrial 
relations  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Gunceck  admitted  that  on  the  basis 
of  his  technical  education,  the  Negro  who 
applied  for  employment  as  a  draftsman  or 
machine  operator  and  was  given  a  Janitor's 
Job  was  able  to  do  something  better  than 
Janitorial  work,  but  stated  that  that  was 
the  only  work  the  corporation  "had  to  offer 
him  at  the  time  he  made  application  for 
work  " 

The  commi-.tee  finds  that  the  company 
has  employed  Negroes  in  custodial  and  service 


capacities  only  and  regardless  of  their  ability 
to  perform  work  In  skilled  categories  iind  has 
thus  violated  the  provisions  of  Executive 
Order  8802 

THE    NORDBERC    MANLTACTCTIING    CO. 

The  committee  findi  that  the  total  ibsence 
of  Negroes  In  the  employ  of  this  company, 
although  several  have  applied,  when  viewed 
In  the  light  of  the  company's  position  that 
certain  skills  are  concentrated  in  certain 
nationalities,  together  with  the  ccripany's 
practice  of  allowing  its  guard  to  determine 
what  applicants  are  entitled  to  considera- 
tion. Is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  com- 
pany's employment  policy  Is  In  conflict  with 
the  national  policy  of  nondlscrlmina-.lon  In 
employment 

THE   ALUS -CHALMERS    CORPORATION 

The  committee  received  complaints  that 
although  several  qualified  Negroes  hf.ve  ap- 
plied for  work  with  the  corporatior.  "only 
one  Negro  has  been  employed  sine;  1937, 
although  hundreds  of  men  have  been  hired 
since  that  time." 

The  committee  finds,  on  the  basis  of  the 
uncontroverted  evidence  submitted,  tjat  the 
practices  of  this  corporation  are  in  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  8802 
to  the  detriment  of  the  national  war  effort. 
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OP 

H0\   CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

OF  NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1942 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have 
never  a^ked  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
a  letter  from  a  constituent  in  the  Record 
In  fact  1  put  as  few  things  into  the 
Record  as  I  can  in  order  to  save  expense 
However.  I  thought  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Merrick,  of  my  district  con- 
cerning the  dep'orable  waste  which  is 
taking  place  in  the  C.  C  C  camps  should 
be  of  interest  to  the  Members,  especially 
when  the  appropriation  for  this  activity 
comes  before  the  House. 

Fort  Covington.  N   Y.,  April  22,  J942 
Hon.  Clarence  E   Kilburn. 

House  of  Representativis. 

Dear  Mr.  Kilburn:  I  was  talking  with  Mr. 
Mcore  and  he  was  telling  me  about  Sevmcur, 
of  Malone.  N  Y.,  drawing  potatoes  to  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp  near  Brush- 
ton,  they  refusing  to  accept  them  In  old  bags. 
and  when  he  returned  with  them  in  new  bags 
they  would  not  let  them  keep  the  bags  but 
burned  them 

Floyd  Selkirk  had  Just  told  me  the  same 
story,  and  2  weeks  before  Westley  Miller,  of 
Bangor,  had  told  me  about  it.  Farmer;  have 
to  re; urn  their  bags  to  get  more  feed  I  under- 
stand 

Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  Fester  room  wltri  Mrs. 
George  Wilson  near  us.  They  work  in  Mas- 
se na  for  Sherry  Foster  They  also  have  i  farm 
at  Stowe.  Vt.  They  were  telling  Mrs.  Merrick 
about  the  destruction  by  Civilian  Corserva- 
tlon  Corps  camp  near  Stcwe.  'Vt.,  of  new  and 
U£ed  shovels,  lawn  mowers,  etc..  refusing  to 
sell  them  but  casting  them  in  the  dumjj  after 
smashed.  So  this  waste  is  believed  to  be 
common  throughout  the  country. 

•  *  •  •  , 

I  was  In  a  store  the  same  day  and  we  were 
talking  about  saving  wool  from  pants  cuffs, 
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and  one  of  the  men  told  me  that  at  Barnum 
Pond  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  near  Os- 
good Pond  last  fall  they  got  a  new  supply  of 
wool  blankets,  so  they  bundled  up  all  the  old 
ones  and  burned  them.  He  said  the  boys 
wanted  to  take  them  to  their  homes  but  were 
refused. 

I  have  no  proof  of  any  of  these  statements, 
tout  these  and  many  more  come  from  cur  best 
citizens;  not  German  propaganda;  which  In- 
dicates that  there  must  be  considerable  waste 
in  many  of  our  mushroom  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment Also  high  wages  and  needless  use 
of  cars  amcng  the  A  B  C.'s.  All  needless 
spending  should  be  cut  out  when  we  are  try- 
ing so  h.ird  to  arm  cur  boys,  many  of  whom 
will  give  up  their  lives.  I  have  one  boy  in 
service  now.  Will  have  a  second  and  possibly 
a  third. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  run  on  strict 
economy  lines.  All  needed  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment should  be.  Others  abolished  for 
the  duration. 

Please  excuse  the  pen  as  I  am  not  fast  with 
the    typewriter.    Thanks    for    the    Congres- 
sional Recopj),  but  I  stopped  it  recently  as  I 
am  very  busy  and  to  conserve  paper. 
Sincerely  yotus, 

Irvin  I.  Merrick. 


with  some  other  branch  of  the  Government 
for  tardiness  in  providing  an  alternate  oil 
shipping  route. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  J  MANSFiELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29.  1942 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorials 
from  the  Galveston  News,  Galveston, 
Tex.,  of  April  24.  1942,  entitled  "Oil  and 
Blood,"  and  of  April  27,  1942,  entitled 
"Steel  and  Oil." 

(From  the  Galveston   (Tex.)    News  of  April 
24,  19421 

oil  AND  BLOOD 

No  other  proof  of  the  necessity  of  gasoline 
rationing  in  the  Eastern  States  is  needed  than 
the  long  death  roll  of  seamen  manning  tank- 
ers in  the  intercoastal  trade  Oil  to  feed  in- 
dispensable machines  must  continue  to  be 
shipped  to  the  east  coast  by  sea  until  some 
safer  means  of  transportation  can  be  found. 
So  long  as  the  necessity  exists  there  will  al- 
ways be  men  willing  to  take  the  attendant 
risk  to  life  and  limb.  Our  merchant  .seamen 
match  the  heroism  of  the  men  In  our  armed 
forces. 

We  cannot  decently  ask  them  to  risk  their 
lives,  however,  merely  to  keep  eastern  motor- 
ists supplied  with  their  customary  quota  of 
gasoline  for  pleasure  driving.  Reducing  the 
number  of  tankers  In  the  Intercoastal  trade 
necessarily  reduces  the  opportunity  for  enemy 
submarine  attacks.  Any  sub.'-tantial  reduc- 
tion of  tanker  sh.pments  Is  bound  to  limit  the 
available  supply  of  gasoline  to  an  extent 
which  Will   make   rationing  imperative. 

Washington's  announcement  that  after 
May  15  owners  of  pleasure  cars  in  ''7  east- 
ern States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
be  able  to  buy  only  2' 2  to  5  gallons  of  gas  a 
week  is  arousing  considerable  popular  pro- 
test. Unquestionably  It  is  "out  of  propor- 
tion With  the  hardships  which  are  imposed  on 
Other  sections  of  the  country"  But  It  can- 
not be  classed  as  arbitrary  discrimination. 
The  fault.  If  any.  lies  with  the  Navy  for  fall- 
ing to  afford  shipping  better  protection  or 
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(From  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  News  of  April  27, 
1942] 

STEEL  AND  OIL 

Washington  says  steel  eiiough  for  24  bat- 
tleships would  be  required  to  build  an  oil 
pipe  line  from  Texas  to  New  York.  We  are 
not  Ukely  to  build  that  many  battleships,  but 
the  comparison  serves  well  enough  to  Illus- 
trate the  scarcity  which  limits  vltp.l  materials 
to  all  bvit  the  most  essential  uses.  War  indus- 
tries must  have  first  call  on  available  supplies 
of  steel. 

Petroleum  Coordinator  Ickes  still  thinks 
building  a  pipe  line  from  the  Southwest  to 
the  eastern  seaboard  would  be  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  acute  transportation  problem 
restilting  from  submarine  attacks  on  inter- 
coastal tankers.  He  has  submitted  to  War 
Production  Board  his  third  request  to  build 
the  line.  We  probably  would  be  belter  off  if 
the  pipe  line  hadbeen  started  when  he  fir«t 
proposed  It  a  year  or  so  ago.  Apart  from  the 
tragic  less  of  life  steel  In  torpedoed  tankers 
would  have  built  many  miles  of  pipe  lines. 
We've  got  to  build  more  tankers,  whether  we 
build  the  pipe  line  or  not. 

Under  present  conditions  however,  the 
practicality  of  the  pipe-line  proposal  seems 
doubtful  The  best  plan  Is  thp  one  that 
would  afford  earliest  nlief.  The  time  neces- 
sary to  building  a  pipe  line  lb  a  serious  draw- 
back, aside  from  the  materia'  angle. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  Federal  au- 
thorities shr  w  so  little  interest  in  the  plan  to 
substitute  movement  of  oil  over  the  Inland 
waterways  for  tanker  shipment  Of  course, 
it  would  necessitate  the  con.«truction  of  many 
barges,  and  probably  a  number  of  towboats, 
but  special  equipment  would  be  neces-sary 
for  any  alternative  shipping  method.  Public 
opinion  is  rapidly  srystalliz.ng  in  favor  of 
fhe  Inland-waterway  plan  Except  for  Sec- 
retary Ickes'  pipe-line  ciusade,  Washington 
seemingly  1  as  no  ideas  on  the  subject  other 
than  gasoline  rationing  Present  conditions 
make  rationing  necessary,  but  a  country 
which  has  ample  oil  supplies  within  its  own 
borders  should  be  able  to  find  some  way  of 
getting  It  t.o  the  people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  D.  TER^Y 

^P.K.ANSA^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29,  1942 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  copy  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Arkansas  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  at  its  annual  convention 
held  in  Little  Rock  on  April  15,  1942: 

Whereas  our  country  is  In  a  struggle  for 
its  very  existence;   and 

Whereas  it  will  require  the  total  effort  ol 
every  citizen  to  win  this  war,  protect  our 
civilian  population,  and  supply  the  food  and 
equipment  for  our  armed  forces;  and 

Whereas  more  and  more  woman  power  will 
be  required,  in  factories,  on  farms,  and  in 
civilian  defense:  Tlierefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Arkansas  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  convention  assembled  In 


Little  Rock  April  1942,  approves  the  natlcna! 
defense  program  and  urges  its  members  to 
inform  themselves  on  the  various  programs 
and  lend  active  support  to  all  war  activities. 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
In  a  state  of  war;  and 

Whereas  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  young 
men  are  endangered  and  our  ideals  and  way 
of  life  are  threatened:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Arkansas  Federation  cf 
Women's  Clubs  In  convention  assembled  In 
Little  Rock  April  1942,  call  its  members  to 
prayer,  and  set  6  p.  m  of  each  day  as  the 
time  to  ask  for  dlvt  le  guidance. 

Whereas  our  country  Is  engaged  In  a  war 
which  will  require  the  total  effort  of  every 
citizen:  and 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  to  be  fully  armed 
and  equipped  In  order  to  protect  \ne  United 
States   and  Insure  our  freedom;   and 

Whereas  our  Army.  Navy,  and  air  forces 
must  be  supplied  with  the  Implements  of 
warfare:  and 

Whereas  our  factories  are  not  meeting  the 
required  needs  due  to  agitation  of  capital 
and  labor,  resulting  in  strikes  in  industry: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Arkansas  Federation  of 
Women's  Cluljs  in  convention  assembled.  Lit- 
tle Rock.  1942.  petition  Congress  to  legislate 
against  strikes  in  industry  for  the  duration 
of  the  war. 

Whereas  every  resource  of  the  United  States 
is  neede'd  tc  wi  1  the  war;  and 

Whereas  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
willingly  making  great  sacrifice  to  supply 
money  and  commodities  to  meet  this  need; 
and 

Whereas  many  worthy  Government  agen- 
cies necesstry  w^ier.  launched,  are  now  no 
longer  needed,  'iue  to  Increased  demand  for 
labor  In  industry    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Arkansas  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  In  convention  assembled.  Lit- 
tle Rock.  April  1942,  petition  Congress  to 
abolish  all  nonessential  Government  agencies, 
and  further  urge  Congress  to  set  for  the  peo- 
ple an  example  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

Whereas  the  student-loan  fund  and  schol- 
arship fund  and  other  funds  of  the  Arkansas 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  are  inactive; 
and 

Whereas  the  Government  Is  urging  pur- 
chase of  the  War  B.  nds  by  groups  as  well  aa 
individuals;  and 

Whereas  as  a  service  organization  composed 
of  wives  and  mothers  we  are  eager  to  cooper- 
ate: Therefore  bt  it 

Resolved.  That  the  student  loan  fund  ex- 
clusive of  that  set  aside  for  use  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  scholarship  fund,  and  all  other 
special  funds,  and  proceeds  from  any  real 
estate  belonging  to  the  federation  to  be 
placed  In  the  endowment  fund  to  be  invested 
by  finance  committee  In  semiannual  inter- 
est-bearing War  Bonds. 


Whereas  margarine  Is  a  wholesome,  nutri- 
tious, and  pure  article  of  food,  which  for 
more  than  50  years  has  been  used  by  Ameri- 
can families  as  a  spread  for  bread  and  for 
cooking  purposes;  and 

Whereas  discriminatory  taxes  and  burden- 
some regulations  have  been  placed  upon 
margarine  and  others  are  being  advocated, 
through  the  Influence  of  competing  interests, 
not  for  any  regulatory  purposes  tut  appar- 
ently solely  for  the  object  of  discouraging  ihe 
sale  of  one  wholesome  food  product  in  order 
to  further  the  pale  of  another;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  higher  cost  of 
margarine  necessitated  by  such  taxes  and 
regulat;ons  many  American  families  who  can- 
not afford  a  more  expensive  commodity  may 
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be  forced  to  do  without  any  desl 
cooking  or  spread  for  their  t 
therefore,  be  It 

Rfsolved.  That  the  Arkr     -  Ft  n: 
Women's  Clubs   prot*     -     ._     :.  -     _i 
stncticns     and    dt'cnuunaiwry     ta 
margarine,  xirges  that  such  exiftln^ 
repealed,  and  registers  Its  opposlt. 
new  legiElation  of  this  type;  and  be 

Revived.  That  a  copy  of  this  re 
forwarded    to   each   of   the  mem  be 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
Representatives   of   the   United 
gresa. 
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Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  knov 
the  ArJcaasas  Federation  of  Wome 
that    certain   companies   are   buildi.  , 
to  express  oil  from  soybeans  and  c| 
In  Arkansas;  and 

Whereas  we  know  from  published 
the   Bureau   of   Agricultural   Econo4 
many  Arkansas  families  are  low  la 
sumption  of  meat.  milk,   and   eggs, 
need   a  supplemenury   protein   focnl 
price;  and 

Whereas  being  able  to  purchase  eci 
bean    products    at    a    low    price   w" 
great    benefit    to   the   families   of    . 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  The  Arkansas  Federation 
en's  Clubs,  in  convention  assembled 
Rock  April   1912.  requests  that  such 
nies    consider    the    feasibility    of 
equipment   to  prepare   edible   bvp 
the  soybean. 
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EXTENSION   T'F    rEMARI>;s 

HON.  EDWARD  J  HART 


Wednef^day.  April  29.  1942 

Mr.  HART     y..    r;^.  aker.  on 
April  26.  1942,  there  were  ht :  : 
City,  N.  J.,  the  annual  exerci->r> 
nection  with  Americanization  D: 
occasion  marked  the  thirteenth    ^^v^- 
sue  year  m  which  these  exercisty  have 
been   held.    The  celebration   was  origi- 
nated by  C.inton  E.  F.  <  p  -• 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wai..    u::.. ^^, 

auspices  it  has  since  been  conduct pd  ^  It 
has  grown  to  be  the  most  noted  a  •  I  '  -- 
est  celebration  of  its  kind  in  th  f  •  ;  d 
States,  and  all  credit  i5  due  to  C  :r  -  e 
Fi.'k  Post,  its  laiies  auxiliary,  ar.d  the 
veterans  of  Jersey  City  and  J  udscn 
County  generally  for  the  success 
has  constantly  attend"d  it. 

Speakers  at  the  exercises  were 
dition    to    myself.    Hon.    Piar  k 
mayor  of  Jersey  City;  Max  .-^  :.. 
tional  commander  in  chief  of    r- 
ans  of  Poreicn  Wars;  Aiicr  L..  r  ,r 
tional  president  of  the  ladit-s  .;  ;x. 
the  same  organization:  Thf^nr:     . 
commander  of  'h-   N  -    j  ■  .  ■   q-  , 
partment:  Rose  G\:-:i\a::.  Sia'e  pr 
of    the    ladies'    auxiliary,    and    T 
Kochka.  Hudson  County  con;i..  t:. 
the  American  Legion. 

All  these  speakers  were  introd': 
the  vast  audien(>->  hv  A;  xander  I 
Sta^e  patriotic  mv-.rucrcr  of  the  V- 
'  •    Foreign   Wars,  who  thrcughc 
^^ais  during  which  this  celebratio  i  has 
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been  held,  has  performed  the  same  func- 
tion and  has  been  one  of  the  members  of 
Clinton  E.  Fisk  Post  who  have  devoted 
many  days  and  nights  to  this  mighty 
demonstration. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  extended  to 
Clinton  E.  Pisk  Post  for  the  laborious  ef- 
forts it  has  expended  year  after  year  in 
arranging  this  inspiring  celebration. 
More  than  20,000  marched  in  the  parade 
and  were  reviewed  by  10.000  spectators  in 
j   Pershing  Field. 

j  A  splendid  patriotic  address  was  de- 
livered on  this  occasion  by  Max  Singer, 
the  national  commander  in  chief  of  the 
I  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  which  I  take 
i  pleasure  in  including  under  permission 
'   granted  to  extend  my  remarks. 

A  little  nrore  than  a  year  ago  a  terrible 
series  of  headlines  burst  onto  the  front 
pages  of  our  country.  Germany  had  invaded 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia.  Day  by  day  black 
headlines  ttid  the  story  of  the  steady  ad- 
vance of  th^  Nazi  hordes  and  of  the  conquest 
of  the  last  of  the  European  footholds. 

The  sequence  of  events  is  one  that  has 
become  fam;llar  to  us  in  this  war— too' fa- 
miliar for  our  own  comfort.  The  history  of 
the  last  day?,  of  Greece,  now  a  starving  and 
tortured  nation,  is  the  grimly  familiar  tale 
of  all  those  nations  which  too  long  ignored 
the  true  aims  of  nazi-ism  and  too  1  3  rose 
in  their  own  defense.  Yugoslavia  knew  the 
same  fate,  and,  before  her,  France,  and  be- 
fore that  Hclland  and  Belgium,  and  before 
that  Denmark  and  Norway,  with  Poland  back 
In  what  are  now  the  dark  mists  nf  time.  Ru- 
mania and  Bulgaria  stand  In  the  ranks  of 
those  countries  which  permitted  the  Nazis 
to  conquer  them  almost  without  bloodshed, 
but  which  tcday.  no  doubt,  as  bitterly  regret 
their  short-sightedness  as  any  nation  whose 
men  foug  it  and  died  in  its  defense. 

Each  of  the  European  nations  in  turn  was 
put  down  ir  the  timetable  of  Nazi  conquest. 
Each  was  mvestigated  with  great  care  bv  Nazi 
milltpry   experts,    economic    experts,    propa- 
ganda experts,  and  others  of  the  vast  army 
of  planners,  who.   up  to  recently,   were   the 
pride  of  Adcf  Hitler     Each  country  in  turn 
was    Infiltrated    by    so-called    tourists    who 
had  explicit  directions  as  to  what  they  had 
to  do  when  the  moment  cam**  to  strike.    In 
each,  weak-willed  traitor-mlnded  Individuals 
were  lured  into  the  fifth  column  of  deceit 
and  dishonor.     When   the  time  came   these, 
too.  struck      [n  each,  the  people  were  divided 
on  the  basis  of  differences  of  faith  and  creed 
until  natiomJ  unity  was  undermined. 

Each  nation  in  turn  was  lulled  into  false 
security  by  the  premises  of  the  Nazi  gov- 
ernment and  whipped  into  nervous  tcnMon 
by  Nazi  threats  Each  built  up  in  varying 
amounts  a  sort  of  spiritual  shell  that  made 
them  all  feel  they  would  be  the  ones  who 
could  escape  invasion  and  their  integrity  and 
neutrality  would  be  respected.  Then,  when 
the  dark  night  of  war  came,  each  fought 
bravely  but  hopelessly  against  tremendous 
odcls.  Today  they  all  know  what  defeat 
tastes  like— but  more  what  defeat  by  the 
Nazis  means.  They  are  starving.  They  are 
cold.  ThP'-  are  homeless.  They  are  slaves 
with  neither  voice  nor  wills  of  their  own 
Their  lives,  both  waking  and  sleeping,  are  at 
the  mercy  of  their  cruel  conquerors. 

I  think  the  lesson  of  this  decade  will  be 
that  no  man  and  no  nation  can  stand  alone 
in  todays  wond  The  history  books  that 
our  children  will  read  will  be  studded  with 
"ifs  •'  "If  this  had  been  done — '•11"  that  had 
been  done— "if  this  kind  of  coUectlve  action 
had  been  planned— "il"  that  kind  of  Joint 
planning  had  been  undertaken.  Those 
books,  of  course,  will  also  teU  the  story  of 
the  increai-ing  number  of  revolts  against  the 
Nazi  invaders— the  brave  stand  of  the  bishops 
of  Norway  the  conlnued  guerrilla  resistance 
of  the  Yugoslavian  hill  dweUers,  the  planned 


sabotage  cf  Czech  munitions  workers,  the 
alm(jst  daily  stabbings  of  Nazi  oflicers  in 
Hclland,  rnd  all  the  rest  of  the  rhrilllng 
dtcries  of  individual  and  group  actf  of  pa- 
triotism by  those  who  would  not  be  lowned. 
But  even  these  vivid  details  will,  I  am  afraid. 
be  but  the  shadows  in  the  picture  that  stands 
out  in  fcwid  relief— the  picture  of  lack  of 
forethought  and  lack  of  vision. 

Now  we  are  in  this  war,  too.  along  with  all 
the  millions  in  Europe,  all  the  millions  in 
Asia  and  Australia,  all  the  millions  in  Africa. 
We  have  faced  the  treachery  of  the  N;izi  allies 
in  Japan.  We  are  now  facing  Nazi  a  ;tion  on 
the  seas.  Along  -/ith  our  allies  in  th-j  United 
Nations,  we  are  fighting  on  many  frc  nts  and 
we  will  be  fighting  on  many  more  be  .'ore  this 
war  Is  over. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  wh;  i  we  shall  have 
to  do— each  one  of  us— to  make  victory 
secure.  The  ''overnment  Is  telling  us  that 
every  day  In  hundreds  of  ways.  We  are  read- 
ing about  it  in  our  newspapers  and  hearing 
about  it  over  our  radios.  We  are  feeling  it 
in  our  pocketbooks  and  our  stomachs.  We 
are  seeing  it  in  our  clothes  closets  md  our 
garages  We  are  talking  about  it  amcng  our- 
selves and  in  our  families.  The  sacrifices 
have  not  really  begun  to  pinch,  but  tiiey  will. 
It  is  not  of  material  things  that  I  want 
to  speak,  especially  now.  for  I  would  only  be 
repeating.  What  I  want  to  do  is  pose  a  ques- 
tion—a very  important  question:  Has  the 
lesson  of  Greece  and  all  that  went  before— 
and  all  that  came  after— really  come  home 
to  us? 

Are  we.  for  instance,  aware  that  the  Nazis 
are  waging  two  kinds  of  war?  Do  ve  know 
what  -war  In  the  mind"  Is?  Have  ve  built 
up  our  own  defen.ses  against  this  most  devas- 
tating kind  of  warfare  which  car  reach  into 
our  homes  and  our  souls? 

Here  is  a  part  of  the  war  effort  in  which  we 
can  all  do  our  share.  It  Is  not  only  a  ques- 
tion of  "can."  It  is  a  question  of  "must  " 
We,  must  do  our  share  or  we  may  find  defeat 
staring  us  In  the  face,  no  matter  how  success- 
ful our  military  tactics  may  be. 

Two  recent  remarks  by  the  President  sum 
up  what  I  am  driving  at. 

The  President  said:  "We  must  guard  against 
complacency.  We  must  not  underrite  the 
enemy.  He  is  powerful  and  cunnire— and 
cruel  and  ruthless.  •  •  .  We  miLt,  on 
the  other  hand,  guard  against  deleatism. 
That  has  been  one  of  the  chief  weajjons  of 
Hitlers  propaganda  machine,  used  time  and 
again  with  deadly  results." 

The  Preeident  also  said:  "Qtu-  own  objec- 
tives are  clear;  the  objective  of  smashing  the 
militarism  imposed  by  war  lords  upoa  their 
enslaved  people,  the  objective  of  hberating 
the  subjugated  nations,  the  objective  of  es- 
tablishing and  securing  freedom  of  speech 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from  wa  it   and 
freedom  from  fear  everywhere  in  the  world  " 
These  are  not  only  the  ideas  of  our  own 
President.     They     have    been     e::pres;  ed    by 
other  leaders,  leaders  like  ChurchiU  cf  Eng- 
land^ Curtin  of  Australia,  and  the  exUe-i  heads 
of   the  Governments  of  Czechoslovakia   and 
Holland  and  Greece  and  all  the  rest.     These 
are  the  Ideas  of  the  United  Nations,  urited  at 
last  in  the  grim  resolve  to  defeat  the  Nazi 
hordes  forever.    But  we  have  got  to  keep  these 
Ideas  before  us  aU  day.  every  day.  ur  til  the 
bells  ring  for  victory.     The  question  a   How' 
I  think,  first  of  all,  every  American  must 
realize  that  all  is  not  as  rosy  as  we  wotild  like 
to  thmk  It  is  in  this  country.    Ri^h  t  after 
Pearl  Harbor  it  seemed  that  we  had  cc  mp:ete 
nation.-^l  unity.     But  the  excitement  and  the 
tension  of   those  early  days   have  wi.rn   off 
Many  of  the  isolationists  who  so  dangerously 
held  up  our  defense  drive  have  forgotten  their 
brave  words  and  are  back  where  they  started 
from— handing     out     destructive     cr.tic^sm 
damning    without    knowledge   of   the    facts' 
makmg  wild  statements  that  cause  Dr  Goeb- 
bels    the    utmost    glee,    stirring    up    trouble 
everywhere  they  can.    We  still  have  the  ap- 
peasers  here,  the  men  and  women  of  little 
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courage  who  think  they  can  stop  a  forest  fire 
by  whistling  at  it. 

We  still  have  the  fifth  columnists  who  pre- 
fer Nazi  money  and  Nazi -given  power  to  any- 
thing America  can  offer.  We  still  have  the 
bigots  who  hate  for  the  sake  of  hating  and 
prefer  to  pin  the  blame  on  anyone  else  in 
the  world  for  their  own  shortcomings.  We 
still  have  the  fanatics  who  look  for  scape- 
goats rather  than  face  the  facts.  We  still 
have  even  a  few  "business  as  usual"  indi- 
viduals who  can't  seem  to  realize  that  the 
world  is  in  the  midst  of  great  upheaval  of 
men  and  methods  which  no  single  group  or 
nation  can  stop. 

And.  finally,  we  have  the  Nazi  agents  here. 
They  were  not  all  sent  home,  nor  were  they 
all  interned.  To  them  the  business  of  stir- 
ring up  confusion,  hatred,  civil  strife  of  every 
kind,  is  a  business  They  make  their  living 
at  it.  They  are  ambitious.  So  they  strain 
every  nerve  to  please  their  masters,  to  do 
their  Jobs  a  little  better  and  to  bring  them- 
selves a  greater  return. 

These  men  and  women  are  not  idle.  They 
publish  papers.  They  write  letters.  They 
talk  in  loud  voices  in  our  trains,  on  our 
streets,  in  crowded  city  elevators,  in  country 
post  offices,  everywhere  they  can  Sometimes 
they  get  into  cur  schools,  perhaps  even  into 
our  churches  and  our  community  centers  and 
our  clubs  Many  of  them  listen  to  the  short 
wave  for  directions  or  for  a  clue  to  the  line 
they  are  to  pursue  during  the  coming  days 
or  weeks  or  months.  Many  of  them  don't  | 
need  directions;  they  have  had  ample  in- 
spiration in  the  history  of  the  past  decade. 

They  know  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
slow  up  a  nation  as  diversified  as  ours  is  to 
attack  each  element  of  that  country  in  turn 
They  know  that  the  Nazis  succeeded  by  at- 
tacking first  the  religious  groups,  by  attack- 
ing first  labor  and  then  industry,  by  attack- 
ing first  the  family  and  then  the  schools. 
Tliey  know  that  any  people  who  are  stupid 
enough  to  be  divided,  group  against  group, 
class  against  class,  race  against  race,  deserve 
whatever  they  get.  They  know  that  once 
such  disunity  is  created,  those  people  are  an 
easy  mark  for  conquest.  It  is  the  old  rule  of 
"divide  and  conquei-  " 

The  answer  to  the  question  "How?"  lies 
with  each  one  of  us  When  we  make  up  our 
minds  not  to  accept  broad,  sweeping  state- 
ments against  members  of  another  faith, 
irembers  of  another  political  party,  members 
of  another  economic  class,  without  careful 
examination,  we  will  be  on  the  way  to  real 
unity.  When  we  make  up  our  minds  to 
challenge  broad,  sweeping  statements  about 
our  neighbors,  our  community  leaders,  our 
national  leaders,  and  our  Allies  we  will  be  on 
the  way.  When  we  cnallenge,  even  in  our 
own  press  and  over  our  own  radio,  remarks 
and  Ideas  that  sound  defeatist  or  appeaser  or 
traitorous,  we  will  have  made  real  steps 
toward  Intelligent  participation  in  this  war. 
We  can  do  it.  We  Americans  can  do  any- 
thing we  make  up  our  minds  to  do.  Our 
history  proves  that.  As  I  see  it,  we  have 
made  up  our  minds  that  we  want,  as  the 
President  said,  "freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  from  want,  and  freedom 
from  fear."  We  want  those  things  not  Just 
for  ourselves  and  our  families  and  our  own 
communities:  we  want  them  for  all  of  us.  If 
we  are  workingmon,  we  want  them  for  busi- 
nes.^men.  anc<  vice  versa  If  we  are  Demo- 
crats we  want  them  for  Republicans,  and 
vice  versa,  and  so  on,  all  along  the  line. 
America  can  never  amount  to  anything  in 
the  world  of  tomorrow  unless  everyone  has 
at  least  those  four  freedoms. 

As  members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  we  pride  ourselves 
also  as  being  members  of  America's  old  guard. 
We  like  to  think  of  the  service  we  have  given 
to  our  country  in  the  past  simply  as  a  down 
payment  on  the  price  every  American  should 
be  willing  to  pay  for  the  privUege  of  being 
an  American  citizen. 


In  times  of  peace,  we  devote  our  efforts  to 
the  welfare 'of  our  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  and  we  do  everything  we  can  to 
promote  better  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Americanism.  As  individuals  we 
represent  a  cross  section  of  the  population 
of  our  country  We  belong  to  all  groups  and 
classes — farmers  and  laborers,  skilled  workers 
and  the  various  professions.  Some  of  us  are 
poor  and  some  are  wealthy — and  others  are 
identified  with  the  so-called  average  middle- 
class  Air.cncan.  We  belong  to  the  different 
political  parties  and  we  fight  either  for  or 
against  the  New  Deal  as  our  personal  whims 
dictate  We  have  our  favorites  In  public  office 
and  our  different  views  on  how  we  think  this 
country  sliould  be  run.  But  this  is  war — and 
being  war  veterans  we  have  sense  enough  to 
know  you  can't  build  the  biggest  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  in  the  world  overnight.  We 
know  that  can't  be  done  within  1  or  2 
years  without  a  vast  amount  of  deliberate 
waste  and  extravagance.  There  are  the  pen- 
alties we  must  pay  because  we  are  naturally 
a  peace-loving  nation  and  in  ordinary  times 
we  have  no  desire  to  invest  the  larger  por- 
tion of  our  resources  in  armaments  which 
could  be  produced  with  economy  and  with- 
out confusion. 

We  know  that  It  takes  time  to  organize 
defense  production,  train  men  and  transport 
them — and  their  equipment — to  the  scene  of 
Eict^on.  We  expect  to  see  mistakes,  confusion, 
and  painful  delays. 

In  time  of  war  it  is  obvious  the  Government 
must  mobilize  the  help  of  thousands  to  ad- 
ministrate the  tremendous  amount  of  detail 
work  that  is  involved.  Among  these  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  we  must  naturally 
expect  to  find  the  usual  percentage  oi  cheap 
politicians,  dishonest  persons,  and  incompe- 
tents. Eventually  we  know  these  persons 
will  be  weeded  out  of  the  picture  because  they 
will  defeat  their  own  purpose. 

As  veterans  we  refuse  to  have  our  attention 
distracted  frcm  the  one  objective  on  which 
all  our  people  must  concentrate  We  believe 
that  each  of  us  should  concern  himself  more 
over  the  question  of  what  every  person  can  do, 
through  his  own  humble  channels,  to  further 
the  cause  of  victory  With  each  American 
doing  his  part,  we  can  hasten  the  end  of  this 
war  and  the  day  when  our  loved  ones  will 
be  back  with  us  again. 

On  behalf  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  I  can  promise  you  that 
the  members  of  our  organization  are  prepared 
to  serve  our  country  in  this  crisis  in  every 
way  that  will  help  make  sure  we  have  paid 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  victory  and  security  for  America.   . 


X  n  K  s , 


Mr.  O'Toole 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


i:ON,  M.iRT!N  J,  KENNEDY 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29.  1942 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
of  April  •<J6   194?: 

GOOD    MORNING THANKS,    MR.   O'TOOLE 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Bingay) 
I  do  not  know  the  Honorable  Donald  Law- 
rence OTooLE,  Democratic  Member  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  from  Brooklyn,  I 
have  never  met  him  or  heard  of  him  before. 
But  he  is  my  friend,  my  comforter,  my  hope 
(for  the  moment)  of  America.    I  have  found 


someone  in  this  broad  land  who  agrees  with 
me  about  this  racket  cf  having  famed  athletes 
and  society  kids  grab  off  soft  berths  as  "physi- 
cal fitness"  boys  in  our  Army  and  Navy  'The 
man's  courage  is  without  bounds,  or  at  least 
just  a  few.  He  comes  frcm  Brooklyn,  as  I 
remarked,  the  home  of  the  "Beloved  Bums," 
the  town  wherein  they  kill  men  for  merely 
hinting  that  God  did  not  use  Brooklyn  for  a 
pattern  when  He  renovated  heaven 

Mr.  Donald  Lawrence  OToole  does  not  pull 
his  punches  in  disctossing  the  matter.  He 
declared  t'other  day  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
during  debate  : 

"These  soft  berths  for  ballplayers  and  col- 
lege athletes  and  punch-drunk  prize  fighters 
as  physical  instructors  are  created,  we  are 
told,  in  the  name  of  morale  But,  whose 
morale?  For  the  morale  of  these  profes- 
sional athletes,  themselves,  who  are  deter- 
mined that  they  shall  serve  without  the  dirt 
and  grime  and  discomfort  of  other  men  who 
have  given  themselves  unselfishly. 

"If  these  seekers  for  soft  berths  want  to 
really  serve  their  country,  let  them  take  their 
skills  and  their  fine  bodies  and  let  them  mix 
with  the  men  in  the  combat  forces." 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  paper  In  which  I 
read  that  I  note  a  picture  of  seven  grinning 
athletes,  all  famous  as  weight  tossers,  foot- 
ball and  baseball  stars,  wrestlers,  and  all  na- 
tionally famous  for  their  speed  and  stamina 
and  fighting  spirit  (on  the  athletic  field). 
They  all  seem  so  happy.  They  have  landed 
commissions  as  officers  in  the  Navy  as  "in- 
structors." 

They  are  to  get  the  fighting  men  fit  to  go 
to  the  front  to  fight  the  Japs  and  the  saps. 
It  must  be  comforting  to  these  lads  in  the 
combat  forces  to  know  that  they  have  been 
trained  by  famous  athletes  in  knee  bending 
and  dumbbell  exe-cises  Their  morale  will 
be  heightened  to  know  that  these  "bend- 
down  brothers"  won't  have  to  do  any  fighting. 
They  are  too  big  and  strong  and  handsome 
to  take  such  risks.  Somebody  has  to  stay 
behind  to  Inspire  other  recruits  to  come,  by 
tales  of  their  deeds  of  valor  on  field  and  track 
and  in  the  ring. 

The  Brooklyn  Congressman  wanted  it  made 
clear  that  he  was  not  criticizing  Gene  Tun- 
ney,  lieutenant  commander,  who  Is  In  com- 
plete charge  of  all  physical  training  in  the 
Navy.  But.  why  not  criticize  Gene  Tunney? 
Who  else  should  be  criticized,  if  he  Isn't? 
Who  else  is  In  charge  of  this  big-muscle 
Adonis  show? 

Certainly  nobody  Is  going  to  criticize  Mr. 
Tunney  for  not  being  In  combat  service.  He 
Is  too  eld  He  did  his  bit  as  one  of  the  fight- 
ing Marines  In  the  last  war  and  should  be 
an  Ideal  man  because  of  his  prestige  as  a 
prizefighter  and  a  Shakespearean  scholar  to 
have  his  post  In  the  Navy.  But,  If  what  I 
hear  Is  correct,  he  Is  the  guy  who  has  been 
going  around  the  country  picking  up  these 
athletes  for  soft  berths  as  Navy  Instructors. 
If  they  were  dragged  in  with  the  low  social 
rating  given  seconds  at  a  prizefight  and  had 
to  carry  water  and  sponges  for  the  combat 
boys  and  rub  them  down,  that  would  be  all 
right.  As  far  as  morale  building  goes  they 
would  be  in  the  proper  place — to  be  looked 
down  upon,  as  men  dodging  the  fighting 
fftnt,  insteed  of  being  looked  up  to  as 
gridiron  and  diamond  heroes. 

No;  they  are  given  official  rank  as  officers 
and  wear  unearned  honors  that  are  denied 
the  heroic  fighting  men  who  are  adding  Im- 
perishable pages  to  the  records  of  American 
valor.  The  other  day  that  "one-man  de- 
stroyer fleet,"  Mason  of  "sighted-.sub-sank- 
same"  fame,  set  a  new  Navy  record  In  ad- 
vance from  the  ranks.  He  was  made  an 
ensign.  Just  think  of  It.  A  man  worthy 
some  day  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor, 
who,  single-handed,  sank  two  submarines 
which  have  been  devastating  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  shipping,  is  honored  by  being  made 
an  ensign,  the  lowest  officer  In  the  Naw  H" 
has  done  more  than  a  whole  flock  of  ad.  .i;  ii-» 
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have  done  In  aJl  their  careers 
the  glory  of  the  American  sea 

So    he    is    made    an    ensigr. 
famous  athletes,   who  couldn  t 
boat,  let   alone  a  submarine,  arid 
■easlcic   on   a   Detroit    exctirsicn 
their  snappy  uniforms  waiting 
they  join 

And  there's  another  Americah  hero  who 
will  live  always  In  history.  Eddie  OUare.  the 
naval  aviator  who  pot  six  Jap  bombers  In 
one  skirmish,  the  greatest  fighi;ng  feat  In 
the  history  of  aviation.  Yes;  th  ?y  gave  him 
the  Congrtsstcnal  Medal  of  Honor.  But  it 
taJtes  a  Presidential  recommenda  :;on  and  an 
ac:  of  Congress  to  get  him  advarjced  to  lieu- 
tenant command  tr 

And  Gtne  Tunney  is  also  a 
murder.     There  is  something  w 
fivsiem.     Someth;ng      wrong. 
O  Toole. 
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HO.S  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENJTATn-ES 

Wednesday.  April  19^  1^42 

Mr.       ;  Pr' :!  ;I:\R  ;  ER        \T- 


under  Itave  granted  to  exit 
marks  in  the  Record.  I  inclu 
lowine  address  of  Joseph  E  .- 
president  of  Hih-M.-i  ^  c 
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Speaker, 
my  re- 
e  the  fol- 
niith.  vice 
-tsburgh. 


Pa. 

Captain  Oliver,  distinguished  Quests,  girls 
and  men  of  Hubbard  &  Co.  this  is  the 
greatest  honor  that  has  come  tn  Fr;ihb..ird  it 
Co.  in  our  99  years  of  existence  a  :  >  be- 
half of  our  hard-hitting.  hard-.s ,  :K.:ig  or^ 
ganlzatlcn  I  accept  It  with  a  complete  sen.se 
of  responslbUKy  I  think  that  n-  man  ever 
faced  an  audience  with  more  excusable  pride 
of  heart  than  I  at  this  moment.  I  know  that 
pride  is  only  excusable  when  it  springs  from 
a  hallowed  cause 

I  know,  and  every  man  In  this  ciganizatlon 
knows,  that  the  great  United  Siate^  Navy 
docs  not  Ilgh*'y  bestow  an  hot 
their  all-Navy  E     We  all  feel   in 


however,  that  we  have  been  reward*  d  too  gen- 


erously for  our  humble  effort,  but 
you   that   this  very  fact  leaves  u; 


more  determlnec  to  measure  up  to  that  evalu- 


ation which  has  been  placed  upon 


I  can  make  that  pledge  confidently,  because 


hat  com- 

r.e  to 
on 
be  ;a  the 


I  know  the  texture  of  manhood 
pr!=es  the  Hubbard  organlitatton 

Men  ol  Hubbard  V  Co..  it  does  : 
ail  of  us  to  receive  our  bapt.sn. 
the  batUe  front  It  must,  however]  ^  ...  v^^, 
hearts  and  minds  of  aU  of  us  thit  we  are 
brothers  in  arms  to  these  gallan;  men  in 
our  Navy  and  the  other  branchirs  of  cur 
armed  forces:  those  men  who  tire  essly  and 
fearlessly  are  bringing  hope  and  eacourage- 
naent  to  a  world  devasuted  by  thr  cruelest 
most  inhuman  despots  in  all  pae 's  cf  his' 
tcry  -despct*  to  whom  the  word:i 
and  "Liberty"  have  no  meaning.  .  ^^y.„ 
that  each  of  us  is  keenly  alive  to  h  sense  of 
our  personal  respor^sibility  towarc  the  in- 
evitable victory.  Each  of  Ui 
vidual  work  to  do      As  drops 


pnse  the  huge  oceans,  so  the  sweit  of  our 
labor  will  buUd  up  the  final  delugef that  will 
engulf  these  enemies  of  freemen. 

Ic  l3  excusable,  in  fact  nght.  t-\  e.;c' 
you  to  consider  hunself  a  vital  p, 
great   military  offense.     With    eve.jj   b.ow  of 
the  hammer,  with  every  stroke  of    he  press 


rh   as 

I'.t'arts, 


I  pledge 
only  the 


lis  today. 


iis   indi- 
'  tT  ccm- 


with  every  cut  of  the  lathe  and  the  planer, 
you  are  Justified  In  thinking  of  yotirselves  aa 
under  fire  on  the  high  seas  of  the  world 

With  that  determination  which  springs 
from  our  holy  traditions  as  freemen  of 
America,  we  can.  we  will,  and  we  must  do- 
liver  that  final  blow  which  will  carry  us  to 
victory  in  this  terr.ble  war — this  war  that 
mleht  appropriately  be  called  Freedom's 
Armageddon. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1942 

Mr.  KEFAU\^R.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
the  addresses  of  Eugene  A.  Harrell, 
chairman.  Lions  Club  "Buy  a  Bomber" 
campaign,  the  Honorable  Prentice  Coop- 
er. Governor  of  Tennessee  and  Maj.  Gen. 
George  E.  Stratemeyer,  commander. 
Southeast  Air  Corps  Training  Center*. 
These  addresses  were  delivered  at  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  on  March  28,  1942.  and 
were  broadcast  over  the  Mutual  network. 
Th-  occasion  was  the  presentation  of  the 
p;  ■  eds  of  a  special  bond  sales  cam- 
paign, ccnducted  by  the  Llonr  Club,  to 
Governor  Cooper,  who  in  turn  presented 
same  to  General  Stratemeyer  for  the 
purchase  of  thiee  bombers.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  campaign  was  inspirational. 
The  sum  of  $340,151  was  raised. 

RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  rUCffNE  A.  HA.1REIX.  CHAIRMAN, 
LIONS  CLUB  'BUT  A  BOMBER"  COMMnTEE 

Thank  you,  Mr  Acheson.  and  good  after- 
noon. After  one  of  our  regular  Lions  Club 
meetings,  a  group  of  the  members  were  sit- 
ting aroimd  discxissing  the  various  things 
that  could  be  done  by  oiu  club  that  would 
assist  in  the  war  effort  It  was  decided  that 
to  stimulate  interest  a  campaign  to  purchase 
Defense  bonds  and  stamps  would  be  of 
considerable  help  to  the  program  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  We  felt  that  if  we 
could  get  across  to  the  people  of  Chattanooga 
the  purpose  of  their  investments,  that  they 
v(^ould  take  a  great  deal  more  interest  in 
putting  forth  extra  effort  to  cooperate  in  the 
national  work.  We  adopted  a  dogan.  'Buy 
a  Bomber"  The  purpose  of  this  "Buy  a 
Bomber"  slogan  was  to  give  the  people  some- 
thing definite  to  hang  their  hats  on  and  also 
to  increase  the  sale  of  bonds  and  sUmps 
ever  and  above  the  normal  sale  of  bonds  and 
stamps  in  our  city  for  an  amount  sufficient 
to  buy  a  bomber 

We  began  our  correspondence  negotiations 
vPith  the  Honorable  Estes  Kefauver.  Repre- 
senuitlve  from  the  Third  District  of  Tennes- 
see :n  Coneress  of  the  United  States.  Repre- 
sen'ative  Ketauveh  was  immediately  enthu- 
siastic over  our  plan,  and  after  explaining  it 
to  the  Treasury  Department  we  received  a 
wire  from  the  Hcr.ornblc  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.  Secrctax-  •      T-^a.'Tary,  which  stated: 

•'Congressma;:  Kq.'.j.ek  has  told  the  Treas- 
ury Dep.utment  of  your  plan  to  raise  funds 
sufficient  to  buy  a  bomber  through  Uie  sale 
of  Defense  bonds  and  stamps.  The  regtilar 
pa.-icipation  in  the  Defense  savings  pro- 
^:«.ii  by  all  the  people  is  imperaUve  in  the 
country's  great  emergency,  and  I  commend 
the  Chattanooga  Lions  Club  fcr  malting  a 


substantial  contribution  toward  this  objec- 
tive ;  and  we  subsequently  received  a  com- 
munication from  our  Congressmen,  as  fol- 
lows: "We.  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
heartily  endorse  the  buy-a-bomt)er  campaign 
being  sponsored  by  the  Chattanooga  Lions 
ClU'3  in  the  Chattanooga  section.  This  is  a 
fine,  patriotic  movement,  and  we  wish  the 
campaign  fine  success."  This  resolution  was 
signei.  by  the  entire  Tennessee  delegation. 

Our  proposition  then  was  put  before  news- 
papers, radios,  and  other  means  of  publica- 
tion and  the  response  was  immediate  and 
the  resolve  to  assist  In  every  wav  possible  was 
made  by  them.  I  believe  that  there  never 
has  been  anywhere  in  the  whole  Nation  as 
complete  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  harmony 
as  existed  between  our  radio  stations,  news- 
papers, theaters,  and  other  sources  of  adver- 
tising, as  did  In  this  campaign.  The  mem- 
bers cf  the  Lions  Club,  working  in  unison, 
as  they  did  In  this  campaign,  could  never 
have  hoped  for  the  success  that  we  obtained 
had  it  not  been  for  this  wonderful  spirit. 
The  campaign  was  described  by  one  of  our 
businessmen  as  the  only  campaign  that  he 
had  ever  seen  where  the  results  helped  every- 
body without  cost  to  anyone  and  all  were 
paid  In  financial  returns  for  their  particina- 
tion.  *^ 

I  would  like  to  make  recognition  of  the 
splendid  work  that  was  done  by  the  young 
ladies  In  our  bond  headquarters  Mrs  Eliza- 
beth Callaway  whose  husband,  MaJ.  Lawrence 
Callaway,  in  the  armed  forces  s'jmewhere  in 
Hawaii,  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Maxwell,  whose 
hu.sband,  Lt.  Kermit  Maxwell,  In  the  armed 
forces  somewhere  in  Australia.  Mrs.  Calla- 
way and  Mrs.  Maxwell  are  exemplai7  of  the 
wives  of  the  men  in  our  armed  forces  They 
not  only  worked  hard  and  long  on  this  project 
but  they  are  busily  engaged  in  numerous 
other  civilian  defense  efforts. 

It  has  been  of  considerable  satisfaction  to 
us  to  have  received  two  wires  that  I  would 
Uke  to  read.     The  first  one  was  sent  to  us 
from  MaJ.  Gen.  A   D   Surles,  Washington    In 
which  he  said:  "Congressman  Kepauver  has 
reported  to  the  War  Department  the  highly 
successful  re.sult  of  the   Buy  a  Bomber'  cam- 
paign sponsored  by  the  Lions  Club  and  the 
city  of   Chattanooga.     Please   accept  sincere 
thanks  for  this  generous  contribution  to  the 
national  war  effort."  and  the  other  telegram 
also   was   from    Washington,   signed    by   Mr 
Eugene  W    Sloan,  Executive  Director  of   the 
Defense  Savings  staff,  had  to  say    "Word  has 
Just  been  received  that  your  Lions  Club  'Buy 
a  Bomber-  campaign  was  even  more  success- 
ful   than   anticipated.     We   heartily   approve 
this  type  of  accomplishment  which  leads  to 
Uie   regular  systematic   purchase  of  Savings 
Bonds.     Congratulations."  savings 

We  have  a  wonderful  group  of  peoole  In 
Chattanooga.    We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
none   of  our  defense  industries  has  suffered 
set-backs  as  results  of  uncompromised  con- 
troversies   between    labor    and    capital      We 
are  proud  of  the   Instantaneous  response  to 
"Buy    a    Bomber."     No    preparation    of    any 
kind  had  been  made  to  accumulate  checks  for 
bonds  to  be  thrown  into  the  campaign  after 
it  opened.     When   we  opened  our   drive   on 
Monday  morning,  March  16.  in  the  lobby  of 
the   Pioneer   Bank   we   had   only   one   $18  75 
check  that  had  been  given  to  us  as  result  of 
our  publicity  on  Sunday,  the  day  b?fore  the 
opening.     From   that   day   we   received   pur- 
chases from  the  smallest  E  series  bond  to  the 
highest  valued  G  series  bond.     We  sdd  hun- 
dreds  and   hundreds   of   stamps.     One   man 
came  In  and  said  to  me.  "Mr  .  I  dont  know 
what  a  bond  is.     I  ain't  never  seed  one-  all 
I  want  to  do  is  to  help  the  Lions  Club  beat 
the    Japs."    Another    man    of    considerable 
wealth  came  in  to  us  and  apologized  for  not 
having  bought  his  full  quota  of  bonds,  saying 
that  he  had  delayed  and  that  this  campaign 
Lad  brought  it  home  to  him  that  he  should 
not  delay  any  longer.     We  sold  bonds  to  pri- 
vates, noncommissioned,  and  commissioned 


officers  In  the  Army.  We  received  a  check 
for  a  bond  from  a  former  Chattanoogan  in  the 
air  forces  of  the  Government,  stationed  in 
California  We  sold  a  bond  to  a  newsboy 
who  had  gone  without  his  breakfast  one 
morning  to  finish  up  the  staipp  book  in  order 
that  he  could  do  his  part  toward  the  purchase 
of  a  bomber 

Governor  Cooper.  I  am  telling  you  these 
Incidents  to  show  you  the  cross  section  of 
people  who  were  aroused  through  this  cam- 
paign. There  is  nothing  wrong  with  Ameri- 
cans and  there  Is  certainly  nothing  wrong 
with  Chattanoogans.  We  have  a  warm- 
spirited,  patriotic,  unselfish  group  of  people 
in  our  town.  We  know  that  Chattanooga 
is  representative  of  many  communities  and 
cities  throughout  the  Nation;  it,  therefore, 
affords  me  the  most  extreme  pleasure  to  give 
you.  in  the  name  of  the  Lions  Club  who  spon- 
sored this  campaign,  in  the  name  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Chattanooga  citizens  who  partici- 
pated in  this  dri\e  our  certification  of  $340.- 
151  that  was  an  independent  effort  beyond 
the  sale  of  bonds  to  be  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  the  purchase 
of  three  bombers 


RADIO   ADDRESS   OF   ACCEPTANCE    BY   GOV     PRENTICE 
COOPER 

Mr.  Harrell.  I  know  that  you  are  proud  of 
this  remarkable  achievement  and  of  the  fact 
that  through  the  leadership  of  you  and  the 
Lions  Club,  togethet  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  o^ner  organizations  the  people  of  Chatta- 
nooga have  brought  such  credit  to  the  State 
of  Tennessee  Chattanooga  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  centers  of  the  arsenal 
of  democracy  It  is  in  the  center  of  the 
great  series  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
power  dams  that  are  generating  the  elec- 
tricity which  is  so  necessary  for  our  war  ef- 
fort. Many  factories  here  are  making  guns  of 
all  sizes,  shells  of  all  caliber,  and  the  powder 
and  explosives  to  go  In  the  shells.  There  are 
numerous  plants  located  In  Chattanooga  that 
are  furnishing  armor  plate  boilers,  marine 
engines,  and  other  equipment  for  our  battle- 
ships, and  other  plants  are  manufacturing 
the  woolen  materials  to  clothe  our  Army. 

Tennessee  has  always  been  proud  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  long  been  known  as  the  Vol- 
unteer State  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  It  has 
always  more  than  carried  Its  share  in  every 
war  in  which  our  ccuntry  has  been  involved. 

We  are  especially  proud  of  the  fact  that 
this  "Buy  a  Bomber"  campaign  has  awakened 
the  interest  of  so  many  people  who  do  not 
ordinarily  seek  investments.  You  have  men- 
tioned a  few.  and  I  know  there  are  many, 
many  more  who  by  reason  of  this  campaign 
have  come  to  realize  that  the  purchase  of 
the.se  bonds  is  a  direct  contribution  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Japanese  and  to  the  send- 
ing of  the  much-needed  relief  to  our  brave 
and  long-besieged  forces  in  Corregidor  and 
on  the  Bataan  Peninsula.  They  have  come 
to  realize  that  the  purchase  of  these  bonds 
Is  a  means  of  avenging  those  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  who  have  died  so  valiantly  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  Wake  Island,  and  our  other 
far-flung  outposts  of  the  Far  East. 

I  have  within  the  past  few  days  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  and  conversing  with  a 
young  captain  of  the  United  States  Air  Corps. 
He  is  a  native  Tennessean  and  a  graduate  of 
Vanderbilt  University.  He  fiew  one  of  our 
flying  fortresses  across  the  Atlantic  and 
thence  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  took  part 
in  the  fighting  around  Java.  After  a  month 
or  more  of  continuous  fighting  in  that  area 
he  flew  across  the  Pacific  back  to  the  United 
States.  This  captain  tells  me  that  the  Amer- 
ican planes  are  far  superior  to  any  cf  the 
Axis  planes;  that  our  pilots,  gunners,  and 
bombardiers  are  far  superior  to  theirs.  He 
tells  me  that  in  many  aerial  engagements 
where  our  planes  were  greatly  outnumbered 
It  was  our  planes  that  were  victorious.  He 
telU  me  that    tht   Iia    fiv.;  5  fortresses  and 


other  lighter  bombers  that  we  have  over  there 
have  bombed  and  destroyed  many,  many  of 
the  Japanese  troopships  and  supply  trans- 
ports. 

But  they  have  so  many  and  we  have  so  few. 

This  young  captain  is  undoubtedly  going 
back  over  there  in  a  very  short  time.  He  may 
be  going  back  in  one  of  these  very  bombers 
which  you  people  of  Chattanooga  have  paid 
for.  and  when  he  gets  back  he  will  give  a 
good  account  of  himself  and  his  bomber — 
for  you  and  for  all  of  us  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  air  force  has  Issued  its  challenge  with 
the  slogan.  "You  buy  'em,  we'll  fly  'em."  The 
people  of  Chattanooga  have  taken  up  that 
challenge  and  by  this  recent  accomplishment 
say   "You  fly  'em.  we'll  buy  'em." 

From  my  own  personal  observation,  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  air  force  will  "fly  'em." 

We  are  very  fortunate  indeed  to  have  with 
us  on  this  occasion  MaJ  Gen.  George  E  strate- 
meyer as  a  representative  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. General  Stratemeyer  is  in  command 
of  all  southeastern  Air  Corps  training  centers, 
with  headquarters  at  Maxwell  Field.  Ala.  He 
now  has  under  his  command  35  training  sta- 
tions for  flying,  navigation,  and  bombardier 
training.  Many  others  are  under  construc- 
tion and  will  soon  be  in  full  operation  under 
his  command. 

General  Stratemeyer,  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  and  by  reason  of  the  unselfish 
and  patriotic  leadership  of  the  Chattanooga 
Lions  Club,  and  the  wholehearted  and  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  people  of  Chatta- 
nooga, it  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  these  bombers. 

You  keep  flying  em,  we'll  keep  buying  "em. 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  MAJ.  GEN  GEORGE  E  STRATE- 
MEYER, COMMANDING,  SOUTHEAST  AIR  CORPS 
TRAINING  CENTER 

Governor  Cooper.  Mr.  Harrell.  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  It  is  with  pleasure  and  gratifica- 
tion that  I  celebrate  with  you  this  afternoon 
the  presentation  of  a  generous  and  patriotic 
gift. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  civilian  com- 
ponent of  our  country's  might  has  presented 
military  aircraft  to  the  armed  forces.  I  can- 
not but  be  happy  and  appreciative  that  the 
Army  air  forces  was  selected  as  the  recipient 
of  your  valuable  and  most  practical  gift. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  bombers  were 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  rather  than  observa- 
tion or  pursuit  alrcrait,  because  this  evi- 
dences a  momentous  change  in  public 
thought,  attitude,  and  sentiment. 

All  of  those  who  gave  their  time  and 
energies  to  the  "Buy  a  Bomber "  campaign 
sponsored  by  the  Lions  Club  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  and  all  those  who  contributed  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  which 
has  crowned  their  efforts.  Congressman  Ke- 
FAuvER,  Senator  McKellar,  and  Senator 
Stewart  are  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for 
their  cooperation.  By  reason  of  that  cam- 
paign. Defense  stamps  and  bonds,  over  and 
above  those  distributed  by  regularly  estab- 
lished agencies,  were  sold  in  the  amount  of 
•'^40.151.  The  proceeds  of  these  special 
sales  have  been  dedicated  to  the  purchase 
of  three  medium  bombers. 

As  a  token  of  its  appreciation,  the  Army 
air  forces  wotild  have  liked  very  much  to 
have  flown  these  medium  bombers — brand- 
new  but  dull  in  their  v  ar  camouflage  paint — 
to  Chattanooga  for  christening  upon  this 
occasion,  but  the  demands  of  our  present  war 
effort  are  such  that  it  was  not  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  divert  even  one  from  wartime 
uses.  I  know  that  you  are  willing  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  having  a  bomber  here  today 
In  order  that  that  bomber  may  be  engaged 
in  performing  a  military  mission. 

The   example   of   your   successful     'Bu;^ 
Bomber"  campaign  Is  a  challenge  and 
spiration    to    a    thousand    communi'Lies 
understand  that  many  communities  already 
are  taking  steps  to  launch  simUar  can  p  .g;.^ 


The  tide  is  at  the  turn.  We  are  hastening  to 
the  end  of  the  era  of  "Too  little  and  too  late." 

Bombardment  aviation  is  the  offensive  ele- 
ment, and  therefore  the  basic  component,  of 
military  aviation.  To  serve  It  we  have  ob- 
servation, reconnaissance,  and  pursuit  air- 
craft. The  chief  purpose  of  observation  and 
reconnaissance  aviation  is  to  locate  targets. 
The  I  Is  ion  of  pu-sult  aviation  is  to  attack 
and  destroy  enemy  aircraft  in  the  air.  and 
Its  principal  role  is  to  neutralize  the  efforts 
of  enemy  bombardment  and  to  afford  pro- 
tective escort  to  friendly  bombardment  It 
Is  therefore  a  defensive  and  protective  weap- 
on, while  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  bombard- 
ment aviation  which  is  the  striking  arm  of 
the  air  component  In  the  present  war,  bom- 
bardment aviation  is  not  only  the  striking 
arm  of  the  air  forces,  but  Is  also  the  principal 
striking,  offensive  weapon  of  ^all  the  armed 
forces. 

I  emphasize  the  offensive  character  of 
bombardment  aviation  because  ycur  gift 
makes  manifest  that  this  country  no  longer 
is  content  merely  to  parry  or  withstand  the 
enemies'  blows.  Your  gift  testifies  the  fer- 
vent desire  and  the  burning  determination 
of  our  united  people  that  the  Army  air  forces 
shall  wreak  destruction  upon  our  foes.  That 
change  Ir  sentiment  and  purpose  means  vic- 
tory 

I  assure  you  that  these  fine  bombers  will  be 
flown  skillfully  and  employed  bravely  by  their 
crews.  I  promise  you  that  they  will  press 
their  attacks  with  valor,  determination,  and 
success. 

On  behalf  of  the  Aimy  air  forces.  It  Is  my 
happy  privilege  to  accept  your  patriotic  gift. 

I  thank  you. 


CcHistiiution  of  Poland 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.4MES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30.  1942 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
fitting  that  we  pause  for  1  hour  today  to 
give  tribute  to  the  courageous  people  of 
Poland,  who  on  May  3  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution. 

Shackled  by  oppression  and  suffering 
untold  hardships  and  distress,  the  free- 
dom-loving Polish  people  from  hearts 
attuned  to  the  spirit  of  freemen  com- 
memorate this  constitutional  anniversary 
with  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  trials  and 
tribulations  that  have  laid  waste  that 
great  nation  will  soon  give  way  to  the 
restoration  of  their  native  land  to  its 
former  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

The  land  that  gave  birth  to  such  a  dis- 
tinguished son  as  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir 
Pulaski  can  be  depended  upon  to  arise 
from  the  dust  to  which  the  criiel  hordes 
of  invaders  have  reduced  it,  because  the 
prayers  and  aspirations  of  this  noble 
nation  cannot  help  but  bear  fruit. 

The  ruthless  invasion  of  Poland  by 
Nazi  forces  and  the  subsequent  conquer- 
ing of  that  peaceful  nation  have  banished 
the  freedom  and  liberty  from  the  home- 
:■'  d  :  G' !  •  :vi':  P  :' .'-ki  and  substituted 
a  1  j:ni  cl  G  :::.:.a :.  :.  repugnant  to  every 
American  citizen  and  to  the  very  Ideals 
enunciated  bx  this  noble  Polish  paT.ot 


1 


I 


^^ 
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API'I-:\DIX  TO  TFIK  L  n\' ;i:L:5:5ioX.\  I 


When  this  country  was  m  ir.-  .::.:.-;: 
clothes  it  was  the  heroic  sa  :  r  ci 
such  gallant  men  as  Gener .  i' .iaski 
that  assisted  preatly  in  our  striiggie  for 
existence  as  a  nation  and  whi(h  culmi- 
nated in  the  attainment  of  our  objective. 

Today  as  we  revere  the  r  ::  :v  of 
General  Pulaski  and  give  exi^ :  i  to 

our  approval  of  the  significanr  May  3 
as  the  anniversar>  of  the  PolL^h  Cuniti- 
tution,  we  are  conscious  that  the  lips  of 
the  libcrty-loving  Polish  citizens  have 
been  stilled  for  the  moment:  ret  their 
hearts  beat  in  unison  with  th?  people 
of  the  United  Nations  who  b[     .  i  ver 


ui:D 


work,  and   sacrifice   are   detci 


avenge  the  heinous  acts  that    inve  re- 
duced Poland  to  bondage  and  sefdom. 
Lot  It  bo  our  earnest  prayer  that  with 


'orts  of 


the  help  of  a  just  and  all-wise  God  the 
scourge  that  1,  i-  iv  ♦^n  the  f  .•■ 
Win    bt>  rem.  .  -  .;    i ;  om   th-    : 
earth  through  the  combit.-  i 

nil  ':■'-. --rn  \\  h  ^  are  united  in  • 
10    It  -•   ;.    }_).  .,>>   nnd   civihza 
World  b<'reft  of  these  blessings 
cruel   and  bnr^n:    ;     'roatmen 
Axis  Pouors, 


One  Hundred  and  Filty-hrst  .Am 
of  Constitution  Day  of  PoUn 
Statement  by  Senator  Brown  i 
ator  Smathers 
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sary  o:  C  :. -•/;,/,.  r:  Day  "  f  tJu-  F^pUbUc 
■-■.  P'  ,ar. ,: 

T:...>  ^-- ... --rr.er.:  a  .us  mad"  by  rr.M  in  ti>3 
form  of  a  ;.id:     :.-anNcr;p:.on,  wi^ch  was 
'•'-'■"•^'■'■*  •  ■•'•■'^  foreign  language 
ur-.i^.^o:  ".w  ihe  pe';p'.e  o!  Ptuand 
.      In  my  grea-  S'a-e  of  x.-.v  Je-. 
^■■'■"  '^  '■■■'■'•   '■^:---  and  :nf!u^'ntla 

Polish  extraction,  ha. ■ 

andsubstan-ia,  .   n:;. but. en  :o  i;lf  g-a 
Industry  oi  x   .v  j, ; ..  -. 

Therefore  it  is  fitting  and  pi   p»  •   t  r 

cr?;.:,d.v,M:v3   ^n,  d::.  'h- c 

^■■■-  .-'.■-  :■;■;. -fir;:  annn.  ^•:■Na^v    ii  Cm 

stltuticn  D;.v  of  the  R^puo.,c  ,d  ^: d  md 

that  some  :.  ■.nb;  a 

courageme:.-    o 

Poland  and  to  the  citizen.^  ld~:!u^ 

of  Poh.^.-   -x-raciion. 

Ther-.  c.._n?;  no  objecMon  :i:t 
ment  was  ordered  to  bt  p;:nvd 
RxcoRD   x^  'rV.-rx'-- 
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-■..'ate- 
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ly  our 


Poland  today  lies  racked  in  the  torture 
ch.imber  that  Is  Nazi  Europe.  More  than  a 
million  Poles  have  died — starved,  been  kiUed 
by  typhus,  or  broken  by  the  concentration 
camp.  Another  million  and  more  have  been 
taken  as  slaves  to  Germany  to  work  In 
Nazi  factories  We  all  know  the  barbarities 
of  the  Nazi  conqueror.  We  have  heard  the 
horrible  truth  until  we  can  no  longer  bear 
to  listen.  And  even  yet  we  do  not  know  the 
whole  foul  story. 

Poland  Is  down  But  Poland  is  not  out. 
Under  the  fighting  leadership  of  a  great  Pole. 
General  Sikorski.  free  Poles  all  over  the  world 
are  In  arms  for  their  cause,  which  is  the 
caxise  of  all  the  United  Nations — the  cause 
of  freemen  throughout  the  world.  They  have 
an  army  corps  in  Scotland;  they  have  thou- 
sands of  pilots  and  ground  crews  In  th« 
Royal  A:r  Force,  they  have  an  army  In  Russia. 
1  flghtm<  oide  by  side  with  Russian  troops: 
and  only  last  week  It  was  announced  that 
they  now  have  an  army  In  Iran  The  Polish 
Na\-y.  which  has  been  In  the  war  from  the 
beginning,  which  has  fought  and  suffered 
lossra.  Is  now  stronger  than  ever  before  AU 
told,  about  aooooo  Pcaes  *r«  freemen,  fight- 
ing for  world  freedom;  Poland  is  stiU  at  war, 
■ven  m  the  conquered  land  itaelf  the  Poles 
flght  on.  Trains  are  derailed,  machines  *r« 
sabotaged:  under  the  very  noaes  of  the  NmUs 
there  appear  more  thixn  a  hundred  Polish 
newspapers  spreading  the  will  to  resist,  keep- 
ing alive  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  Poles 

Por  this  IS  the  Polish  tradition.  The  con- 
stitution that  the  Polish  people  celebrate  on 
the  3d  of  May  was  a  constitution  drawn  by 
patriots  In  the  shadow  of  di8.i.«ter  Less  thitn 
5  years  later  Poland  waa  totally  dismembered; 
for  lao  vears  there  was  no  independent  Polish 
s'  Bui  the  Polish  Nation  did   not  die; 

11. <  i\  iisT.  spirit  was  not  cru<^  «•  *  Yearly  the 
Pules  celebrated  Constltuti  1)  as  they 
celebrate  it  i.  *,  »  .;n,  singing  d«h«uUy  their 
anthem:  PoL.     ;  i    .vot  Yet  Lost. 

For  ua  in    :  ted  SUtes  the  apirit  of 

Poland  h»a  u  ^-t-tMiU  mean:  j  •.-"  .  the 
tUjra  of  tie  Revolution,  whe:  i    .    .,  pu. 

''-.  '  K  k     fL)ught  with  Uie  Comiuenui 

^.  ..  !  .s  ,:.a  their  children  and  their 
auiUieu  s  chiiUnMi  h«ve  been  a  part  of  our 
life,  mir  niier'v  -uid  oiu  lilstory 

M  :  •  ,  »  *oo.000  of  us  are  ^y.  v  n 
ii<  .'i.i      >Vitn  Poland  m  theee  years  i 

*     :..ive,  Uiprefore.  a  special  comr*de.Mi  , 

•^■■i  V.  K:.ow  that  m  the  brighter  days 
'«  .■  .u!  *;..  :.  the  Nazi  power  has  been  broken 
*;ien  peace  and  freedom  come  to  Europe 
P  lar-.cl  *-ill  rise  again.  We  have  seen  the 
P  .  -1.  f ;  vernment  laying  already  the  ground- 
''ors  of  a  lasting  peace  In  bold,  farsighted 
p:a::iUng  with  Poland's  Czech  and  Russian 
:.e:ghb  r^  We  see  the  brave  Polish  past,  the 
triig:c  ..:.:!  uerolc  present,  and  the  brlKhter 
PuUsh  future. 

To  the  Polish  Nation,  therefore,  on  the 
occasion  of  Its  Constitution  Day  we  send  our 
><i!ute.  our  praise,  our  faith,  and  our  prayers 
Those  who  suffer  have  our  whole,  full  angry 
^y.•npathy  Those  yet  in  arms  have  all  our 
trust  and  help.  And  all  Poles,  wherever  they 
may  be.  have  our  solemn  pledge  of  common 
fighting  purposes;  our  pledge  that  the  Nazi 
shall  go  down  and  that  Poland  shall  rise  again 


The  Seven-Point  Program 


EXTENSION  OF   HEMAi^KS 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OF    LOCISI*:.  > 

I.V    TOE    >f.  N.ATT-   OF    THE    L-\-I  'KD    STATES 

Mr    ELLENDER      M;-    Pr> -:>-;-    I  ask 
i.nan..T.!:::i.-    consent   lo  haye   printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  column  by 
Walter  Lippmann  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  today  entitled  "The 
Seven-Point  Program." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ToD.^T  ANT)  Tomorrow 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

THE  SE\KN-POINT  PROGRAM 

Under  the  general  principles  o'  the  Pres- 
ident's seven-point  program,  everything 
j  needed  can  be  done  eventually  But  untU 
!  the  President  makes  up  his  mind  to  over- 
rule the  Treasury  Department  s  tax  and  sav- 
ings policy  he  will  not  have  begun  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  Inflation. 

Por  since  Inflation  exists  when  there  is  too 
much  money  in  the  hands  of  those  who  wish 
to  spend  it.  price  control  and  wage  control, 
however  desirable  for  other  reasons,  cannot 
cure  and  cannot  prevent  Inflation. 

Mr  Henderson  cannot  stop  the  Inflation. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Henderson  cannot  control  prices 
unless  Secreury  Mor^jenthau  reduces  the  in- 
flauon  The  War  Labor  Board  cannot  stop 
the  inflauon.  and  the  Treasury  has  no  pro- 
gram which  ran  stop  the  Inflation. 

Tlie  heart  of  the  problem  Is  the  fact  that 
even  after  Congress  ha «  enacted  the  new  tax 
bill,  and  even  If  the  Treasury's  bond-selling 
campaign  goes  very  well  indeed,  there  will 
be  at  least  ten  billions  excess  purchasing 
power  loose  m  the  market  during  the  coming 
year.  This  is  a  conservative  estimate.  Prob- 
ably It  underestimates  the  rapidity  with 
«hlch  the  war-production  program,  now 
rolling,  will  actually  turn  out  munitions  of 
war  Therefore,  it  probably  underestimates 
the  rate  at  which  materials  and  labor  will  be 
moblllEed  away  from  the  civilian  consumer 
And  very  probably  It  overestimates  the  capac- 
ity of  the  Treasury  to  sell  bonds  io  genuine 
Inveatora 

Now.  110.000.000.000  of  looM  money  Is  quite 
enough  to  blow  the  ceUinf  off  r>  iv  fv^-rm 
of  price  and  wage  control  that  M  !  ; 
and  the  War  Ubor  Board  can  i  r  >  i 
a  terrific  inflationary  force  Y  •  '  i •-,.«- 
ury  is  not  even  proposing  t-',  r.».  ;  •,.  it 
For  the  great  Increase  of  ;.,:.-:r  .ki  .;,^ome 
during  the  past  18  month?  i  c  re  to  wage 
earners  and  to  some  farmers  who  ire  barely 
touched  or  not  touched  at  all  by  tlie  present 
Income  tax  This  added  Income  is  at  the 
present  time  In  the  highest  degree  Inflation- 
ary because  about  half  of  all  cor  sumption 
goods  that  are  bought  In  this  country  are 
bought  by  the  great  mass  of  people  who  have 
small  Incomes.  Because  they  have  small  In- 
comes, they  tend  to  spend  extra  Income  as 
soon  as  It  is  earned  They  are  net  reached 
by  the  Income  tax.  and  they  do  not  ordi- 
narily save  to  Invest  They  have  bought  less 
than  10  percent  of  all  Savings  Bonds 

Therefore  the  Treasury  policy  cannot  pos- 
sibly cure  the  existing  inflation  cr  prevent 
an  even  greater  inflation  Until  iJiere  is  a 
tax  bill  which  reaches  the  lower  incomes 
which  have  recently  been  in  the  aggregate 
greatly  increased,  and  until  there  Is  a  com- 
pulsory savings  plan,  the  administration 
ought  not  to  pretend  that  it  is  derling  with 
inflation.  Necessary  and  deslrablt  as  it  is 
to  tax  the  rich  and  the  moderatelv  well-to- 
do  the  cold  fact  is  that  their  taxes  cannot 
and  will  not  in  themselves  deal  with  the 
Inflation.  Nor  can  selling  bonds  to  these 
people  deal  with  inflation.  If  the  banks  buy 
the  bonds.  aU  that  does  is  to  make  ihe  infla- 
tion greater,  and  if  investors  buy  bonds  out 
Of  their  normal  savings,  little  is  accomplished 
because  what  is  saved  and  not  spent  Is  not 
Inflationary  anyway. 

This  Is  the  specific  and  critical  weakness 
of  the  program  as  it  now  sUnds.  T]ie  weak- 
ness can  be  overcome  as  soon  as  the  President 
decides  to  make  the  Treasury's  tax  ind  sav- 
ings policy  conform  to  the  recommendations 
of  his  other  economic  advisers.    For  it  is  no 
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secret  that  Vice  President  Wallace.  Mr.  Eccles, 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Mr.  Henderson, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  Mr.  Harold 
D.  Smith,  are  agreed  that  the  Treasury  policy 
Is  wholly  inadequate.  The  bottleneck  is  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Treasury. 
It  will  have  to  be  broken  if  we  are  to  deal 
with  Inflation. 

The  rest  of  the  program  as  it  affects  manu- 
factures, farm  products,  and  wages  can  \x 
made  manageable  only  when  the  inflationary 
pressure  of  excess  purchasing  power  is 
drained  off  by  taxes  or  dammed  up  by  savings 
that  cannot  be  spent  dvinng  the  war  pt>ricd. 
Even  then  the  problems  will  be  formidable. 
But  they  are  not  Insoluble,  and  on  the  whole 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Presidents  approach 
to  them  is  wiser  than  many  of  his  critics  are 
willing  to  admit. 

This  IS  especially  true  of  his  leadership  in 
the  field  of  labor  where  he  has  clung  stub- 
bornly, and  as  the  event  shows  successfully, 
to  the  Idea  of  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
voluntary  agreement.  It  Is  all  very  well  for 
Congressmen  or  newspaper  writers  to  say; 
Let  us  pass  laws  forbidding  strikes,  laws 
freezing  Industrial  relations,  laws  ti-eezmg 
wages  They  do  not  ha>'e  to  administer  those 
laws.  The  President  would  have  to  r"'- 
minister  them.  And  If  he  can  ovitlaw  str:; 
If  he  can  preserve  order  In  Industrial  rua- 
tloiis.  If  he  can  stabilize  the  wage  structure. 
If  he  can  do  all  these  things  with  the  active 
assistance  of  labor  leaders  nnd  labor  unions, 
the  ultimate  effect  will  be  Infinitely  surer 
and  more  satisfactory.  Let  \if  never  forget 
that  you  can  lend  a  horse  to  water  but  that 
you  cannot  make  him  drink  You  can  lead 
a  worklngman  to  his  tools  but  you  cannot 
make  him  work  with  his  whole  heart 

Obviously  we  cannot  win  the  war  and 
have  strikes  We  cannot  win  the  war  and 
have  endless  wrangling  about  the  closed  shop. 
Wc  cannot  win  the  war  if  wages  go  into  a 
competitive  spiral  as  emplo>'ers  bid  against 
one  another  But  In  our  eagerness  to  deal 
with  these  matter*,  let  us  be  careful,  let  u» 
be  very  careful,  indeed,  not  Ui  impair  the 
win  to  work  by  getting  into  a  position  where 
it  e\*en  looks  aa  U  we  were  using  the  emer- 
gency of  war  to  break  up  the  unions  nnd  to 
destroy  collective  bargaining 

If  we  make  that  terrible  mutake.  we  Miall 
destroy  the  influence  of  the  patriotic  lenders 
of  labor,  and  their  power  to  arouse  enthvisl- 
Rsm  nnd  to  Instill  discipline  We  shall  create 
the  most  serious  of  all  labor  problems,  that 
which  exists  when  men  feel  oppressed,  nnd 
are  sullen,  and  work  listlessly,  and  are  ready 
to  listen  to  Irresponsible  agitators  and  ad- 
venturers. In  tfhcse  matters,  details  aside,  the 
President  is  wfser,  and  more  sure  footed  than 
his  critics,  fit  least  as  anxlotxs  as  they  to 
win  the  war,\and  as  well  aware  of  what  it  will 
take  to  win  The  war. 

A  more  temperate  and  a  more  understand- 
ing approach  to  the  farmers  would  also  serve 
us  well  at  this  time.  I  do  not  think  It  does 
any  good  for  those  of  us  who  live  in  cities 
to  talk  about  the  farm  bloc  as  if  we  were 
move  patriotic  and  unselfish  than  the  farm 
bloc  The  sons  of  the  farmers  are  on  all 
the  fighting  fronts;  perhaps  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  them  than  from  any  other  group 
of  our  people. 

No  good  end  Is  served  by  talking  about 
the  complex  question  of  parity  prices  in  a 
tone  of  righteous  Indignation.  The  question 
is  a  practical  problem  in  economics,  and  in 
its  current  phase  it  is  at  bottom  a  question 
of  how  to  achieve  the  production  of  the 
necessary  crops  in  the  right  amounts  Al- 
most certainly  the  recently  adopted  110-per- 
cent-of-parity  formula  is  wrong,  and  the 
President  is  asking  Congress  to  revise  it. 
But  it  will  be  revised  more  easily  if  we  reccg- 
nize  that  this  is  an  economic  and  not  a  moral 
question;  that  our  objective  is  farm  pro- 
duction which  fits  the  peculiar  needs  of  this 
war.  and  tl^av  If  we  fix  a  lower  ceiling  on 
farm  prices  we  may.  in  order  to  get  the  right 
kind  of  production,  have  to  support  the  ceil- 


ing by  paying  subsidies.  My  impression  is 
that  Secretary  Wickard  and  Mr.  Henderson 
understand  the  problem  better  than  most  of 
las.  and  that  the  general  public  will  do  best 
to  give  them  its  confidence. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W,  McCORM.ACK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1942 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
a  very  interesting  item  appearing  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Business  Week  entitled 
"Bostons  Plan,"  sliowinp  the  construc- 
tive approach  made  by  leaders  of  the 
public,  of  labor,  and  of  management  in 
B  on  to  solve  industrial  or  labor  differ- 
i;.v<.s  in  a  voluntary,  peaceful,  and  co- 
operative manner.  This  plan  is  worthy 
of  consideration  and  trial  by  other  sec- 
tions of  and  communities  throughout  the 
country. 

Boston's  Plan — Hra  City's  Experiment  in 
Industry-Labor  Relations  Copies  Toledo 
Plan.  Pl-ts  Prodvction  on  a  Par  With 
Peace 

A  substantial  section  of  Boston's  Industry 
and  labor  is  about  to  embark  oii  an  experi- 
ment In  labor  relations  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  contribute  to  labor  peace  and  step  up 
output  in  the  metropolitan  area's  war  p!ant». 
Modeled  after  tlie  Toledo  plan  (BW-  May  3. 
1641.  p  i'.i\.  which  makes  a  civic  n>ap<.knsi- 
btllty  out  of  good  Industrial  relations  and 
which  operates  through  ctnnmlttees  made  up 
of  union,  management,  and  public  repre- 
scntaiive»,  the  Boston  scheme  goea  further 
attd  makes  production  an  objective  coequal 
with  peace, 

still  BSmO  ORGANIKKO 

Thought  up  last  December  by  n  group  of 
active  members  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Industrial  Relations  Council 
of  Metropolitan  Boston,  as  the  new  under- 
taking Is  called.  Is  still  In  the  organlzatloral 
stage  Its  formal  launching  Is  scheduled  for 
next  month  That  it  will  get  off  to  an  aus- 
picious start  Is  assured  by  the  fact  that 
already  more  than  40  of  Boston's  top  firms 
have  Joined.  Among  these  are  General  Elec- 
tric. Monsanto  Chemicals.  Boston  Elevated, 
and  Fllene  s  Department  Store  And  equally 
Important  to  the  success  of  the  Boston  plan, 
about  the  same  number  of  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  unions  have  affiliated  with  the 
council,  including  such  important  ones  as 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  building 
trades  group  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  clothing  workers. 

The  council  is  an  association  of  organLia- 
tlons  rather  than  individuals;  the  companies 
and  unions  hold  membership  and  pay  dues  as 
institutions,  and  are  represented  by  various 
executives.  Representatives  of  the  public  sit 
on  council  committees  as  associate  members. 

Among  them  are  such  men  as  Daniel  Marsh, 
president  of  Boston  University,  and  Prof. 
Sumner  Slichter.  of  Harvard.  Prof  Richard 
Doherty.  of  Boston  University,  currently  acts 
as  executive  secretarj'. 

HOW  it  will  work 

Preliminary  work  of  the  council  indicates 
how  it  will  operate  as  a  going  concern.  Of 
the  scheduled  monthly  meetings  the  first  lew 
were  held  at  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
at  the  City  Club.    Although  the  labor  men 


did  not  raise  the  issue,  the  employers  them- 
selves thought  these  places  were  pretty  well 
identified  as  business  haunts,  and  conse- 
quently subsequent  meetings  will  t>e  on  more 
neutral  grounds.  The  object  of  these  meet- 
ings is  to  encourage  labor  and  management 
men  to  meet  when  they  have  no  ax  to  grind 
or  plant  in  one  another's  heads.  In  such 
circumstances  frank  talk,  impersonal  and  con- 
genial, has  already  proved  valuable 

"Well,  they  dont  wear  horns,  after  all." 
Is  likely  to  be  the  comment  of  a  businessman 
or  labor  official  when  he  is  asked  about  "the 
other  crowd"  after  attending  the  first  meet- 
ing. 

preventke  thebapt 

'To  encourage  moderation  on  the  part  of 
both  management  and  labor  in  approaching 
the  solution  of  problems  affecting  their  rela- 
tlonshlps"  is  one  of  the  ctuncU's  purposes. 
This  kind  of  preventive  therapy  will  be  ap- 
plied by  educational  i;nd  illustrative  pro- 
cedures Thus,  for  example,  if  an  important 
Boston  firm  reaches  Its  twentieth  or  tenth 
or  fifth  year  of  strike-free,  harmonious  rela- 
tions with  a  union,  that  anniversary  will  be 
celebrated  by  the  council  with  the  dissemina- 
tion to  unions  and  management  of  detailed 
infcrmation  on  how  such  relations  wrre 
achieved  and  preserved.  Conversely,  the  coun- 
cil may  draw  lessons  for  its  members  from 
conflict  situations,  occiftring  either  In  Bos- 
ton or  elsewhere.  In  an  attempt  to  point  out 
pitfalls  which  make  moderation  and  solution 
dlfflcult. 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  will  be  other 
council  functions,  and  one  of  tlie  objectives 
It  will  seek  Is  the  amendment  of  lat)or  con- 
tracts m  the  Boston  area  to  liiclude  a  no- 
strike  clause  providing  for  arbitration  of  all 
differences  which  cannot  be  settled  in  direct 
negotiatlqns.  Conciliation  assistants  and 
arbitrators  will  be  provided  by  the  council 

TMta  la  THE  TECHNIQUE 

The  informal  technlqvie  which  the  council 
will  employ  m  helping  to  secure  industrial 
peace  is  illustrated  by  situations  tn  which 
the  group  has  already  played  a  part.  In  one. 
which  is  fairly  typical,  the  State  representa- 
tive of  a  nutionnl  union  whr  had  attended 
a  council  discussion  called  up  the  employer 
he  had  met  thei-e 

The  conversation  ran  something  like  this; 

"Look,"  said  the  labor  man  to  the  em- 
ployer, "1  understaiul  you're  a  friend  of  John 
X  who  runs  the  XYZ  company.  Can  you 
arrange  for  me  to  see  him?  He's  headed  for 
some  cerlous  trouble." 

"I  can  try,'  was  the  reply,  and  soon  he  had 
John  X  on  the  telephone.  '  Say, "  said  the 
mediating  businessman,  "I  hear  you're 
messed  up  in  some  kind  of  labor  trouble. 
There's  a  fellow  from  the  union  who  wants 
to  talk  with  you  about  it." 

"To  hell  with  him,"  was  John  X's  retort. 
"That  whole  crowd's  a  bunch  of  blexxisuck- 
ers.  I  ve  got  a  two-by-four  union  business 
agent  on  my  neck  here  who  used  to  work 
for  me.  Now  he's  trying  to  tell  me  how  to 
run  my  business.  Ill  close  up  shop  before  I 
let  him  push  me  around.  Let  them  go  ahead 
and  strike;  I  can  stand  it  Just  as  long  as 
they  can." 

GRIEVANCES    SETTLED 

"But  this  fellow  who  wants  to  talk  with 
you  seems  to  be  a  pretty  decent  sort. "  sa^d 
the  council  member.  "Matter  of  fact.  I  had 
lunch  with  him  the  other  day  and  he  was 
telling  me  how  some  of  the  local  boys  often 
go  off  half-cocked  Maybe  he  can  do  some- 
thing." 

The  upshot  was  that  later  that  day  the 
council  member  found  himself  setting  up  a 
round  of  drinks  for  an  angry  but  cur.oua 
employer  and  a  conciliating  union  ofliclal. 
Before  they  left  the  bar.  the  problem  was 
settled,  union  grievances  were  adjusted,  and 
a  foundation  laid  for  a  bet*i.er  understanding 
between  one  Boston  firm  and  the  union  with 
which  it  dealt. 
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In  pu--,limf^  production  in  JBoeton  war 
plants,  the  ccuncll's  executives  expect  to  work 
closely  with  War  Production  B<i«rd  officials 
who  are  fostering  the  national 
drive.      Monsanto    exF)erience. 


production 
ftr    example. 


may  be  made  available  to  other  :  Jos  ton  firms 


through    the   council,  and  coun  11    meetings 

can  become  a  forum  for  tradir 
On    the    whole,    employers    ; 

thuslastlc  about  the  council  th 

unions.     Paymg  dues  Into  an 

ganizatlon  is  a  distinct  novety 

union       They    want    to    know   e:iactly    what 

they  can  expect  ;n  return  and  t  lat  may  be 
pretty   hard   to   define   concreteh       Yet    th 
council   must    be   Jointly   and   ejually   sup 
ported  by  labor  and  management  or  it  will 
defeat    its    purpose.     A    subsidy 
chamber  of  commerce   or   from 

Boston  employers  would  give  it  a „ 

would  confine  labor  partlclpaticn  to  social 
levels.  But  the  nucleus  of  almcst  40  labor 
affiliates  which  the  council  airead  i  has  .signi- 
fied that  some  labor  leadership 
the  organizations  possibilities 
operation  from  that  quarter.  i}he  council 
hopes  that  before  spring  is  far  along,  it  will 
be  able  to  demonstrate  it^  value  onvincingly 
to  hardheaded  labor  leaders,  and 
employers  as  well. 
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the  Secretary 

ceipi  of  your  1p 

you  quote  a  portion  of  "a  le 

your  constituent. 

You  may  assure  your  constltuen-  'h.^r  the 
Army  has  thrown  its  weight  and  influence 
squarely  behind  corrective  measur?s  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  problems  of  liquor  and 
prostitution,  as  well  as  the  probleri  of  pro- 
viding wholesome  recreation  for  mfn  in  ^he 
armed  forces  The  moral  sii^a - 
ences  being  sponsored  bv  th-  \\ 
ment  m  cooperation  w  -:.  =-.i  ^  , 
the  Federal  Security  A.^e:.cv.  the 
Red  Cross,  and  the  United  Service  ( 
tlons.  as  well  as  Qumerous  other  G 
and  civil  organizatior^s  are  all  d  - 
point  the  way  to  health'u! 
the  soldier  needs. 

The  War  Department  absolutely  Drohlblts 
the  sale  or  consumpfpr;  <^t 
liquors  to  all  soldiers  cv.  i;  •.  \  •^. 
sale  of  beer  of  not  mere  ih..: 
alcoholic  content  by  weight,  a!. 
sidered  nonmtoxicatir.g.  is  p-'^-l-vd  on 
those  resen,-ations  located  in  S-.a,  .  -a  hoce 
laws  permit  such  sales.  Such  saie^  .r-  not 
permuted  on  reservat .or:?  icca'.cd  'a  I     -    a^ 


^  as 
•  ;  ;can 

:  .za- 
'.rrient 
t':!  to 
•A'h.rh 


xicatlng    i 
The    I 


State  Terrttory,  or  district  whose  laws  do  not 
P'^r'^;  •     ■:    ,   >ale8  within   Its  borders. 

V..-:  :>j<i.^cr  to  prostitution,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  women  are  members 
cf  the  civilian  commimlty.  and  except  under 
conditions  of  martial  law,  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  military  authority  Even  under  the 
provisions  of  the  May  Act  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Army  Is  limited,  for  the  act  specifically 
states:  "That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  as  conferring  on  the  personnel 
of  the  War  or  Navy  Department  or  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  any  authority  to  make 
criminal  investigations,  searches,  seizures,  or 
arrests  of  civilians  charged  with  the  violation 
of  this  act  " 

The  War  Department  Is  appreciative  of 
your  constituent's  Interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  soldiers,  and  well  realizes  that  it  must 
have  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  local 
communities  In  its  attempt  to  eliminate 
influences  of  evil  confronting  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Very  respectfully. 

J.  A.  Ulio, 
Major  General. 
Tht  Adjutant  General. 
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Mai.  Evan  Kelley.  of  United  States  For^vt 
Service,  Heads  Proiect  tor  Plantinj,-  )r 
Guavule  Seedlings 

tXTENilON   OF   REIAAKKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THO.M 

OF  OHIO 

r.'  TT-^-  HOUSE  OF  REPRE!rSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29,  1942 

^  M:  THOM  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
iUwL-,  Flil^l  6trvice  has  been  delegated 

I  to  carry  out  the  program  of  the  Congress 
for  thr  piantinp  in  the  West  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  guayule  plant  as  a  means 

I   of  providing  a  domestic  supply  of  rubber. 

T]:9  rr.,i.-.  1.-.  r7:.nt  of  this  highly  impor- 
tc,::-    p:   erirr.    h.is  devolved   upon   Maj. 

^'■■^■-  ^'  ■  •  ■    ■  •'-:  nal  forester,  located  at 
M;  ^r  ..  ^    ^r  J,.      ^p^j   j.j^Qgg  qj  j^y  ^^j_ 

i*ut:Lie.^  ;r  r.:  :.■  \\%st  who  know  him 
'■\;  •  ■  ::.  A:th  me  in  saying  that  no  more 
itj;-  -.xt.unve  could  have  been  chosen. 
A-;  the  attached  news  clipping  from 
t:>  N. -v  Y  rk  T;mes.  telegraphed  from 
-'•■'-  Cc-.,i:  .vhows.  Major  Kelley  is 
.H:r'  a::v  on  the  job.  and  we  may  be  sure 
ht  v\..,  apply  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
intelhgenre  that  characterized  his  work 
as  an  A  rr.v  .-_ meer  ir  Prance  during 
the  hi...  V\orid  War  in  meeUng  this  dis- 
tinctly new  problem: 

^' :thin  a  few  days  trained  farm  crews,  rid- 
-;.^-  backward  on  tractor-drawn  machines  and 
thrusting  tiny  plants  into  shallow  trenches 
at  the  rate  of  60  a  minute,  will  complete  the 
planting  of  more  than  1,000  acres  of  guayule 
seedlings  as  the  Federal  Government  pushes 
its  emergency  project  for  quantity  domestic 
production  cf  rubber. 

By  next  spring,  if  nothing  disrupts  the 
schedule,  these  first  thousand  acres  wUl  be 
expanded  to  60.000  or  70.000.  all  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  scrawnv.  desert  shrub 
not  unlike  sagebrush  in  general  appearance 
the  best  strains  of  which  in  this  area  yield  15 
to  18  percent  of  rubber  by  weight. 

How   scon   this  acreage   can   be   translated 
Into  automobile  tires  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
*i-h  Mi      Ev,;    ',v    Kelley,  the  project  du-ec- 


tor,  predicting  that  the  nt.xt  yo.  r  or  two  will 
be  largely  devoted  to  seed  prtiductlon  and 
experimentation  The  objective,  he  says,  is 
"to  produce  as  much  rubber  as  possible  in  the 
shortest  time  possible  that  will  justify  the 
cost  of  planting  " 

The  "urgency  of  need."  along  with  results 
of  tests  of  various  methods  of  planting,  may 
finally  dictate  whether  guayule  shrubs  will  be 
harvested  and  sent  to  the  rubber-reduction 
mill  In  1  or  2  years  or  in  4  or  5;  whether  the 
country  can  expect  any  material  returns  from 
Its  guayule  project  before  1946  ot  1947 

The  seedlings  for  the  60,000  o-  70.000  acres 
to  be  planted  next  fall  and  winter  will  come 
from  500  acres  of  nurseries  near  here  By 
May  15,  If  the  weather  permit5.  mechanical 
seeders  will  finish  the  Job  of  sowing  In  11.000 
seedbeds  comprising  the  nurseries  22.800 
pounds  of  chemically  treated  guayule  seeds 
made  available  to  the  Government  by  the  In- 
tercontinental Rubber  Co.  the  Califorhla 
holdings  of  which  were  taken  over  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  a  cost  of  $1,700,000. 

The  Salinas  Valley,  which  calls  itself  the 
"Salad  Bowl  of  the  Nation"  b.?cause  of  Its 
leadership  in  growing  lettuce  and  other  vege- 
tables, has  been  a  site  for  guayul^  experi- 
mentation on  a  mild  scale  for  30  years  or 
more.  But  since  the  Federal  Government 
began  Its  emergency  project,  valley  residents 
have  been  startled  at  the  burst  cf  activity. 

Majjr  Kelley.  regional  forester  for  the 
northern  region  from  the  Columbia  River 
eastward  to  the  Dakotas.  was  picked  for  the 
director's  Job.  As  an  Army  engineer,  he  had 
built  sawmills  in  France  in  a  Jiffv  during  the 
first  World  War.  He  landed  in  Salinas  on  the 
afternoon  of  February  12.  He  brought  tech- 
nicians from  the  shelter-belt  project  in  the 
Dust  Bowl  States,  land-leasing  men  from 
the  San  Francisco  forestry  offic?,  and  pur- 
chasing and  warehouse  men  from  Missoula 
Mont. 

In  10  days  he  put  up  a  $15,000  building  for 
seed  treating  and  germinating.  A  3-week 
project  was  the  erection  of  a  labor  camp 
"complete  to  the  last  dlshrag."  with  substan- 
tial barracks,  mess  halls,  kitchers.  and  rec- 
reation rooms  for  1.000  men  whc  are  plant- 
ing and  who  will  cultivate  and  care  for  the 
guayule  plants.  The  number  may  be  mor« 
than   double   bv   next   fall. 


The  Best  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-FM  a  i  IVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  19  i2 

Mr,  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ir-  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  La  Crosse  Tribune  ar.d  Leader- 
Press  of  April  28.  1942 : 

THI  BEST  DEFENSK 

Archibald  MacLelsh  scored  a  bull's-eye 
when  he  told  publi.^hers  that  the  truth  Is 
the  best  defense  against  enemy  propaganda 

He  would  have  performed  a  greater  serv- 
ice and  struck  a  more  novel  chor<l  if  he  had 
given  the  newspapermen  an  Idea  now   under 

thrti^\h"''''**"°"^'  *^^^   ^*"  ^**  ^^"^  P""'"* 
Every  responsible  editor,  even  imder  cen- 
sorship, is  doing  his  best  to  see  that  nothing 
but  the  truth  gets  Into  his  news  columns 
But  there  isn  t  a  newspaper  in  this  country 

Th!,*;  ''n"  P'l^^""*  ^'^^  "^'^'K^^t  face  that  it 
pr  n^  all  of  the  important  truths  it  can  ob- 
tain and  verify. 


By  general  agreement,  each  extcutue  with- 
holds »/hat  in  his  opinion  might  be  of  value 
^  to  the  national  enemies  Then — and  this  is 
what  hurts — he  deletes  anything  which  he 
fears  Washington  might  think  could  conceiv- 
ably be  of  value  to  the  enemy 

The  result  is.  of  course,  that  the  public 
obtains  a  very  incomplete  picture  of  what  is 
going  on  It  learns  much  less  than  the 
truth. 

Some  of  the  details  which  the  Government 
withholds  fiom  the  press,  or  which  editors 
withhold  from  the  public,  obviously  should 
not  be  printed,  or  should  be  deferred  for 
strategic  reasons 

There  can  be  lO  sound  criticism,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  Government's  refusal  to  com- 
ment on  the  raid  on  Japan.  Washington's 
reticence  has  been  Justified  by  the  unbe- 
lievably asinine  sequence  of  statements  on 
the-  raid  which  have  come  from  Tokyo  and 
Berlin 

Reading  them,  no  layman  could  ever  again 
give  credence  to  any  war  communique  out  of 
Nippon  until  it  had  been  verified  from  a  re- 
sponsible source  By  keeping  still,  cur  Gov- 
ernment has  let  the  Japs  show  themselves  as 
the  clumsy  liars  they  are 

Moreover  'here  are  occasions — and  the 
Tokyo  bombings  may  prove  to  be  of  this 
sort^-when  facts  must  be  withheld  until 
their  disclosure  no  longer  can  endanger  our 
military  and  naval  forces 

In  the  name  of  national  unity  and  morale, 
there  is  a  per.^istent  attempt  to  soft  pedal 
criticism  of  the  official  conduct  of  this  war. 
Specific  facts  and  figures  by  which  the  prrg- 
ress  of  our  preparations  could  be  measuied 
are  all  but  impossible  to  obtain  for  publi- 
cation. 

This  Is  not  a  healthy  situation.  The  less 
genuine  information  the  newspapers  are  per- 
mitted to  print  the  more  receptive  is  the 
public  mind  to  distorted  gossiping  which 
sometimes  actunlly  is  the  product  of  obstruc- 
tionists, saboteurs,  defeatists,  fifth  column- 
ists. 

Mr  MacLeish  is  correct.  The  truth,  while 
at  times  it  will  hurl,  is  the  best  defense 
against  enemy  propaganda  As  director  of 
the  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures,  can  Mr  Mac- 
Lelsh arrange  for  newspapers  to  obtain  a  lit- 
tle more  of  the  pregnant  truth,  and  to  be 
permitted  to  print  it' 

One  reason  we're  still  half  asleep,  as  a 
nation.  In  this  war  is  that  we  haven't  been 
given  the  available  proof  as  to  how  important 
It  is  that  we  become  wide  awake. 


The  Sv^tt-m  ot  Checks  and  Balance  ^  in 
tiie  f-'t;-d:r.il  CorrNt'tiit.dn  and  l[.s  Rt- 
lalion  to  the   IndiviJua!   Citiztn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  J,  HARRY  McGREGOR 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1942 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding an  essay  written  by  Miss  Donna 
Mossman,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  who  was  one 
of  the  winners  of  a  contest  sponsored  by 
the  American  Legion  of  the  State  of 
Ohio.  This  contest  was  entered  into  by 
thousands  of  the  young  people  of  our 
State.  As  a  winner  in  this  contest  M'ss 
Mossman  is  to  be  congratulated,  and  I 
u:  '  the  membership  of  the  House  to 
read  her  splendid  essay. 


We  American  lovers  of  democracy  owe  our 
freedom  to  brave,  couragei  us  ancestors.  We 
have  a  set  of  laws  written  by  these  ancestors 
which  are  referred  to  familiarly  by  everyone 
as  the  Constitution,  and  which  stresses  in 
every  phrase  tlie  word  "freedom."  In  this, 
the  most  inspired  writing  ever  addressed  to 
a  free  people,  we  have  a  method  of  proct  dure 
which  is  unique  in  the  history  of  self-gov- 
ernment. This  is  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  It  is  an  agreement  which  works 
much  like  a  balance  wheel 

We  have  three  bodies  of  public  servants — 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  Tlie'e 
groupjs  within  the  Government  continually 
balance  each  other  and,  if  necessary,  check 
each  other.  This  system  works  in  the  folJow- 
Ing  manner:  The  President  has  been  given 
the  power  to  veto  any  law  or  legislation 
passed  by  Congress.  Congress,  in  turn,  has 
been  given  the  power  to  impeach  the  Piesl- 
dent  if  his  vote  or  any  other  action  seeirut  to 
imperil  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free 
people  In  the  event  of  impeachment,  the 
President  would  be  tried  by  the  Senate,  and 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  C^  urt 
would  preside  at  all  sessions.  The  President 
has  the  power  to  make  appointments  to  cer- 
tain offices,  but  before  they  are  valid  they 
muft  be  approved  by  the  Senate.  Finally, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  the  power  to  declare 
unconstitutional  any  law  passed  by  Congie.ss. 
All  the  above  powers  were  delegated  in  the 
first  three  articles  of  the  Constitution.  They 
were  first,  because  to  our  continental  fore- 
fathers individual  rights  were  of  the  utmost 
importance 

To  the  individual  citizen  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances  is  of  untold  value, 
though  sometimes  it  is  not  urideistood  If 
we  all  could  see  only  for  a  day  some  ot  the 
degrading  things  the  peoples  of  Europe  have 
to  endure  in  the  dlctator-rulec  countries.  I 
am  sure  that  the  importance  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  its  provisions  would  be  more 
appreciated  by  each  and  every  one  of  us 

By  a  great  many  of  our  citi2en.s  our  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  have  been  taken  as  a 
mattei  ol  course  But  in  these  present 
emerg?ncies  we  are  gradually  awakening  to 
the  realization  that  our  democracy  was  wen 
by  the  same  sacrifices  that  we  must  endure 
to  preserve  it  today  To  them,  our  ancestors, 
democracy  was  iomething  to  dream  of.  to 
hope  for,  to  fight  for.  and.  if  necessary  to 
die  for.  and  through  this  determination 
th.n  created  it.  Through  that  inherited  de- 
termination we  will  strive  to  preserve  It  for 
our  descendants 

Democracy  was  won  for  us  by  our  ru:?ged 
and  tireless  ancestors.  It  remains  for  u?  to 
preserve  it  at  any  cost.  Let  us,  then,  fight 
for  it  ard  live  for  it.  so  that  our  great  Nation 
may  light  the  world  for  freedom. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  A.  S.  MlKE  MONRONFY 

F  OKL.^H<  ^:  > 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1942 

Mr.MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ihe 
Record  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  to  the  able 
discussion  of  the  President's  seven-point 
program  for  preventing  the  spiral  of  the 
cost  of  living  by  my  colleague  Hon.  Albert 
G  RE.  of  Tennessee,  published  in  ihe 
Washington  News. 


Mr.  Gore  has  distinguished  himself 
both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Nation 
for  his  study  and  understanding  of  this 
problem  of  inflation.  He  pioneered  leg- 
islation seeking  to  provide  for  an  "over- 
all" price  ceiling  when  the  price-control 
bill  was  up.  He  predicted  accurately  the 
continued  rise  in  costs  of  living  under  a 
selective  price  control  system  that  was 
then  advocated  by  others  as  a  solution. 
THOSE  se\t:n  points 
(By  Albert  Gore) 

This  country's  unfortunate  experience  w^ith 
piecemeal  price  control  has  thoroughly  dem- 
onstrated the  truth  of  President  Roosevelt'i 
statement  that  "only  an  all-embracing  pro- 
gram will  suffice." 

The  seven  points  listed  in  the  President's 
message  Monday  and  in  his  address  last  night 
as  essential  "to  keep  the  cost  of  living  from 
splraling  upward"  constitute  an  admirable, 
well-rounded  economic  war  policy 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  assist  the  President 
in  every  way  I  know  in  the  full  application  of 
"every  step  "  becavise  "no  sli:gle  step  would  be 
adequate  by  itself."  To  do  so,  constructive 
criticism  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time. 
To  rely  on  the  War  Labor  Board  for  stabili- 
zation of  "the  remuneration  received  by  Indi- 
viduals for  their  work  "  is  to  lean  upon  a  weak 
reed 

The  War  Labor  Board  has  no  statutory  au- 
thority. It  has  Jurisdiction  only  over  such 
labor-management  controversies  as  are  re- 
ferred to  it.  And  even  in  these  cases  it  has 
no  power  to  enforce  its  own  decisions 

True  encugh.  employers  will  generally  con- 
form to  its  decisions  because  of  the  Govern- 
ments  power  to  seize  and  operate  plants. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  decision 
not  acceptable  to  organized  labor  can  be 
enforced  by  existing  means 

But  even  if  the  Board  could  enforce  its  own 
decisions,  its  lack  of  Jurisdiction  would  defeat 
its  effort  to  stabilize  wages  and  salaries. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  wage  negotiations. 
or  even  wage  controversies,  ever  reach  the  War 
Labor  Board. 

Yet  wage  Increases  granted  without  re- 
course to  the  War  Labor  Board  have  exactly 
the  same  effect  on  the  upward  spiral  as  would 
Increases  that  might  be  granted  by  the 
Board 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  most  serlovis 
shortages  developing  In  this  country  is  the 
shortage  of  manpower.  Already,  in  many  war 
Industries,  employers  are  "raiding"  each 
others  labor  supply.  Tlie  "raiding"  Is  done 
through  the  cfTering  of  higher  wages 

The  War  Labor  Board  has  no  Jurisdiction 
or  authority  to  prevent  this  II  an  employer 
with  seme  form  of  cost-plus  war  contract 
offers  another  employer's  workers  better  pay, 
it  is  quite  natural  for  the  second  employer  to 
give  them  still  higher  pay,  if  he  can.  In  order 
to  ho'd  them. 

Such  competitive  wage  bidding  Is  as  truly 
inflationary  as  rising  prices  on  scarce  com- 
modities 

The  shifting  of  workers  which  results  from 
this  practice  is  now  one  cf  the  extremely  dis- 
turbing factors  in  war  production  It  also 
has  a  prime  inflationary  effect  on  the  coun- 
try's wage  structure.  The  War  Labor  Board 
is  wholly  without  Jurisdiction  to  deal  with 
this  fundamental  problem  In  stabilizing  re- 
muneration for  work 

Certainly  no  one  would  criticize  workers 
for  accepting  a  wage  Increase  given  by  their 
employer  without  request  from  them  Nor 
would  there  be  any  question  for  the  War 
Labor  •ioard  to  decide  .:  wage  increases,  how- 
ever great,  came  by  agreement  between  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

Recently  It  was  my  unpleasa.  t  duty  to  dis- 
close outrageous  salary  increases  to  corpora- 
tion executives,  and  enormous  bonuses  paid 
to  them.  More  important  than  the:r  <-«a- 
tionary   effect,    such   increases  and    b  :.  -  <  s 
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So  the  War  Labor  Beard  haa  ne 
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wage  structure  at  existing  seal 

Congress   should  Impose   by   .- 
ceiling    over     prices     and     wages 
should  likewise.  In  my  opinion,  ei 
taxes,  remove  certain  present  res 
the  application  of  farm  price  c 
Is  wholly  impossible  of  accomplish 
coupled   with  wage  and  profit 
In  a  very  speedy  manner  place  int 
and  effect  every  step  of  the  Presid 
point  program. 
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HON.  CHARLES  R.  CL 


!:.■   n.E  HOUSE  OF  REPR5:?F^  : 
Thur<!day   April  30    . 
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House  of  Represej.t.^til 
S:ate  House.  Boston,  April  : 
llr    Lzcji  Henderson. 
Price  Administrator. 

Office  0/  Price  Admiyiistra  ' 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dtar     Mk      Henderson:  The     recent 
Hi  uucements  In  the  newspapers  f  f 
line-rationing  pUns  for  New  Engl.i: 
Atlantic   seaboard,    beginning   in    ilay,   have 
aroused   considerable  resentment   and   ques 
tions  In  the  m:nds  of  many  citizen i  here. 

First,  it  would  seem  that  we  are  ill  agreed 
that  no  sacrifice  Is  too  great  to  win 
quickly  and  decisively,  provided  su 
Is  necessary  and  that  ail  citizens 


alike.     This  does  not    ^..  ^ 
with  the  gasoline-rati  :.  : 

In  the  second  place 
cannot  be  blamed  f-r  v  ; 
every  assistant  In  -..e  a.: 
coordinator  is  a  fornif  r  S 
oil  company,  steps  coulc!  r 
before  this  to  a.  -  v.:,:,  ,:. 
age.  due  to  ar.v  ..u.-e.  u:.d 
as  least  th.^  e  ..:,y. 
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The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
the  shortage  is  in  transportation  and  not  in 
petroleum  products.  No  thought  appears  to 
have  been  given  to  using  the  pipe  lines  to 
Chicago  to  transport  gasoline  that  way,  and 
thence  by  barge  through  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Erie  Canal.  But  the  pipe  line  long 
desired  by  the  major  oil  companies  Is  men- 
tioned again.  If  the  small  gasoline  retailers 
have  been  called  upon  to  sacrifice — and  they 
certainly  have  been  in  the  past  few  months — 
then  the  major  oil  companies  can  sacrifice 
their  pipe  line  for  the  duration  and  get  gaso- 
line to  the  east  coast  by  existing  pipe  lines, 
by  tank  car.  by  barge  through  inland  water- 
ways, and  by  trucks. 

In  the  thjrd  place,  the  need  for  fuel  oil  for 
heating  purposes  Is  now  past.  Why  aren't 
the  tank  cars  formerly  used  for  fuel  oil  now 
used  for  transporting  gasoline? 

Otu-  New  England  Stat€s  have  much  of  the 
Industries  vital  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
located  here  Our  workers  are  working  long, 
hard  hours,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  impose  on 
us  any  sacrifices  which  can  be  avoided.  Ra- 
tioning, when  aiecefisary,  should  be  applied  to 
the  entire  country  alike. 

To  penalize  our  New  England  people  at 
the  season  of  the  year  when  they  most  need 
the  recreation  their  automobiles  can  bring 
them,  to  force  to  the  wall  more  thousands  of 
small  businessmen  connected  with  the  petro- 
leum and  automobile  Industry,  is  certainly 
not  conducive  to  high  morale  at  a  time  when 
high  morale  is  most  needed. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Thomas  T  Grat, 
Spring  field .  Mass. 


Our   Petroieum    Indu.stry 


IX-FN>:ON   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

IN"    IL':-    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Avril  30,  1942 

M:  d:.-nlv  m.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  statement 
by  Mr  Brown,  general  counsel  for  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association: 
Independent  Petholeum 

Association  of  America. 
Sfashington.  D.  C  .  February  6,  1942. 
Hon.  Henry  Mobgenthac.  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
De.\r  Mr.  Secretary:  May  I  present  for 
your  consideration  the  following  comment  on 
the  percentage  method  of  calculating  the  de- 
pletion deduction  for  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try to  which  you  referred  In  your  recent  ad- 
dress at  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

The  petroleum  industry  Is  fully  conscious 
of  the  perplexing  problems  involved  in  rais- 
ing '■ufflclent  revenue  to  support  our  war  ac- 
tivity. Like  every  loyal  American  Industry 
It  is  ready  to  bear  its  proper  portion  of  what- 
ever effort  may  be  necessary. 

Increased  taxes  are  inevitable.  Everyone 
must  recognize  this  fact.  To  so  distribute 
this  increased  load  as  net  to  destroy  the  pur- 
poses behind  our  war  effort  is  as  important 
a.«  Is  the  effort  to  get  the  Increased  revenue 
tc  conduct  our  war 

While    serious    responsibility    In    devising 

proper  tix  measures  rests  on  your  office.  It  Is 

1  r*     •  r  -     :  ity  and  duty  that  must  be  shared 

V   ever-.    A.-T^^-'-nr    citizen   In  proportion   to 

ii.j  dL..;-._o      Nj  -xoaJi  part  of  this  duty  1a 


tliat  of  fKDlntlng  out  the  harmful  effects  of 
Ill-advised  proposals. 

I  have  read  your  speech  made  at  Cie\ eland, 
Ohio,  on  January  24.  1942  In  this  speech 
you  made  the  following  stateirent: 

"The  final  loophole  which  I  shall  mention 
this  afternoon  is  one  again:  t  which  the 
Treasury  has  struggled  for  years  without 
avail.  If  you  use  a  machine  In  yotfr  business 
and  that  machine  can  bj  expected  to  last  for 
10  years,  you  are  permitted  tc  deduct  each 
year  for  10  years  one-tenth  of  t  ae  cost  of  that 
machine  Because  you  will  pre  bably  have  to 
buy  a  new  machine  at  the  end  of  10  years, 
this  deduction  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  method 
o:  allowing  you  to  recover  your  capital. 
Needless  to  say.  you  are  not  pei  mitted  to  de- 
duct more  than  the  cost  of  tha  machine 

"But  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
this  is  not  true  of  mines  and  oil  wells  whose 
owners  are  permitted  over  the  years  to  de- 
duct far  more  than  the  amount  of  money 
which  they  have  put  Into  thf  property  for 
the  conduct  of  their  business  The  so-caUed 
percentage  depletion  provision  cf  the  income- 
tax  law  allows  these  companlt  s  not  simply 
to  deduct  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  their 
wells  and  mines  each  year  until  the  entire 
cost  has  been  made  good,  but  to  deduct  an 
arbitrary  percentage  of  their  income  indef- 
initely An  oil  company  which  may  long  ago 
have  recovered  Ux-free  many  times  the  cost 
of  the  wells  which  It  is  operatir  g  is  still  per- 
mitted a  deduction  of  27  >  3  p<?rcent  of  the 
gross  Income  from  those  very  same  wells. 

"The  allowance  of  percenU.ge  depletion 
costs  the  Treasury,  on  the  basis  cf  existing 
rates,  at  least  $80,000,000  a  year  " 

This  statement  contains  no  new  revela- 
tions. Similar  statements  have  been  made 
by  you  or  representatives  of  the  Department 
from  time  to  time  In  other  words  this  is 
no  newly  discovered  sltuatior.  You  have 
presented  fully  and  ably  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  Its  tnfcrmatlon  and 
guidance  all  of  the  facts  available  to  your 
very  efficient  department  of  government. 
That  Is  as  it  should  be  and  I  ilnd  no  com- 
plaint with  such  action. 

The  Congress  has  been  respor.sive  to  your 
wishes  and  has  carefully  studied   your   sug- 
gestions.    Special  committees  as  well  as  the 
regular  tax  committees  have   reviewed   your 
proposals  with  that  degree  of  deference  due 
to  such  an  important  division  of  government 
as  Is  the  Treasury  Department.     Much  time 
has  been  given  this  subject  by  both  bra-    hes 
of  Congress      It   is  not   as   though   someone 
had   been   surprised   In   the  act   of   taking  a 
hidden  or  previously  undisclosed  advantage 
The  depletion   allowance   has  been   recoe- 
nlzed  as  proper      Representing  the  Treasury 
Department,    Mr     Roswell    Maglll    told    the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  en  Decem- 
ber 15.  1933:  "The  depreciation  and  depletion 
deductions  are  Intended  to  remoie  from  eross 
Income  such  amounts  as  in  fact  represent  a 
return  to  the   taxpayer  of  a   pcrtlcn  of   his 
capital    investment.     If    no    sucn    deduction 
Is   allowed,   the   taxpayer  can    contend   with 
much  force  that  he  is  in  reality  subjected  to 
a  capital  tax  In  the  guise  of  an  Income  t^x" 
The  percentage  method  of  reckoning  this 
a  lowance  has  been  agreed  to  as  the  best  prac! 
Ucal  method.     The  reports  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mutee  on  Internal   Revenue  Taxation,  part 

LtLThr'  '■  ''''"''''''  °'  investigation,  indi- 
cates that  percentage  depletion  in  the  oil  and 
gas  industries  has  proven  satisfactory  to  the 
Government  and  has  afforded  a  deduction 
^^L^^  ''T^^'f  approximates  that  formerly 
allowed  under  the  valuation  method  The 
ratios  allowed  the  various  Industries  affected 
were  determined  as  lair  and  equitable  It  haa 
become  a  part  of  our  tax  policy  with  relation 
to  the  industries  affected 

In  lodging  With  the  Congress  the  primary 
responsibility  "to  lay  and  collect  taxes  duties 
imposts,  and  excises."  our  Constitution  recog- 
nized that  this  body  had  this  pow.-  m  order 
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to  "provide  for  the  common  defense  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  States  " 

This  additional  power  and  duty  of  Congress 
causes  it  carefully  to  weigh  tax  prcpcsals  with 
a  view  not  only  that  it  may  raise  money  tut 
that  it  may  not  Interfcie  with  its  greater  duty 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  gen- 
eral welfare 

In  other  words,  the  object  of  our  taxes  Is 
to  provide  lor  the  common  defense  and  gen- 
eral weliaie  of  the  United  States  It  may  be, 
therefore,  that  this  ultimate  puipote  and 
responsibility  of  Congress  caused  it  to  view 
your  proposals  In  a  manner  different  from 
that  taken  by  yoiu  own  Department  and  may 
account  for  it  not  always  following  your 
recommendations  fully  This  may  have  been 
the  case  in  the  depletion  allowance 

Under  this  accepted  tax  philosophy  and  pro- 
gram the  petroleum  Industry  has  become  a 
very  Important  part  of  our  national  life 
Great  energy  has  been  given  to  its  activities. 
Men  have  Improved  their  tninds  and  machin- 
ery to  the  end  that  large  available  reserves  of 
petroleum  pre  ducts  are  now  ready  to  imple- 
ment the  civilian  and  war' effort  not  only  of 
our  own  country  but  of  our  Allies  as  well 

Our  petroleum  reserves  are  also  now  being 
called  upon  as  0  possible  source  for  syntheti- 
cally making  many  products  now  necessary 
but  which  have  not  been  made  available  in 
sufficient  quantities  by  other  industries  which 
have  been  primarily  concerned  with  their 
pioductlon 

The  worth  tc  this  country  of  the  petroleum 
Industry  whlct  has  been  developed  under 
such  a  scunc*  tax  policy.  Including  a  proper 
depletion  allowance,  can  better  be  under- 
stood if  we  contrast  It  with  the  petroleum 
situation  In  other  countries  engaged  In  these 
present  hostilities  This  contrast  should 
strikingly  confirm  the  wisdom  of  the  various 
Congresses  in  their  action  on  this  question. 

During  this  period  the  producing  branch 
of  the  petroleum  industry  to  which  the  deple- 
tion deduction  applies  has  fully  borne  its 
proportion  of  our  taxes  and  has  not  made 
dL-^proportlonate  profits. 

The  Incentive  provided  by  the  present  per- 
centage method  has  made  possible  ever  since 
its  adoption  an  inceras*^  in  all  the  taxes  based 
on  the  petroleum  Industry. 

Ycur  speech  has  created  much  uneasiness 
among  producers  of  petroleum  who  have  felt 
that  their  full  attention  should  be  given  to 
meeting  the  demand  for  this  vitally  necessary 
raw  mater' <1  Already  beset  by  many  per- 
plexing problems,  they  recognize  In  your  pro- 
posal a  suggestion  which  might,  11  accepted 
by  Congress,  lead  to  their  destruction  Com- 
ing at  a  time  when  we  are  all  filled  with  a 
spirit  of  patriotic  sacrifice  and  a  willingness 
to  prc)vTde  the  largest  possible  revenue  in 
support  of  the  war.  such  a  recommendation 
from  so  high  a  governmental  official  makes 
many  fear  that  your  proposal  might  have 
disproportionate  weight  The  producers  of 
crude  petroleum  feel  that  their  duty  at  the 
present  time  is  to  stay  with  their  own  prob- 
lems and  their  own  tasks  rather  than  to  come 
to  Washington  to  make  clear  to  Congress 
their  situation  In  regaid  to  this  question, 
upon  which  Congress  has  so  often  passed  dur- 
ing recent  years  Nevertheless,  this  Issue,  if 
pressed,  will  force  practically  every  oil  pro- 
ducer in  the  country  to  abandon  his  work 
and  come  to  Washington  to  preserve  an  In- 
dustry whose  productive  life  is  so  essential  to 
our  war  effort 

If  I  might  borrow  an  Illustration  from  the 
tactics  of  warfare,  it  is  the  Joint  concern  of 
the  privates  in  the  front  line  of  attack  and 
the  artillery  officers  in  charge  of  laying  a  bar- 
rage against  the  enemy  that  their  own  lives 
are  not  lost  through  misdirected  action. 
Whatever  efforts  we  may  be  able  to  Jointly 
assemble  should  be  directed  against  our  en- 
emies of  whom  ther  are  many  Instead  of 
against  our  own  members  of  whom  there  may 
be  too  few. 


May  we  express  to  you  the  hope  that  In 
this  critical  pericd  we  may  not  be  called  upon 
to  divert  our  efforts  from  production  essential 
to  the  war  effort  to  again  defend  a  policy 
which  .successive  Congresses  have  approved  as 
fair  and  eq*'itable 

Whatever  additional   revenue   may   be  re- 
quired we  are  willing  to  supply  Jointly  with 
others  but  we  sincerely  feel  that  we  should 
not  be  singled  out  for  a  special  burden. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Russell  B   Brown, 

General  Counsel. 


Jack 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ALBZN  W.  BARKlEY 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  1  ileqislative  day  of 
Thursday,  April  30).  1942 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Oscar  R  £wing.  assist- 
ant chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  at  .he  Jackson  Day  Dinner  .n 
Seattle,  Wash.,  on  April  13.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Democrats  of  the  State  of  Washington 
have  again  assembled  to  honor  the  memory 
of  Andrew  Jackson  It  Is  peculiarly  fitting 
that  we  should  do  so  this  year  Jackson  was 
a  fighter  He  risked  his  life  on  the  battlefield 
In  defense  of  this  'and  of  ours  and  he  gave 
generously  of  his  great  talents  in  preserving 
and  protecting  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
Your  ancestors  and  mine  have  all  had  a  par- 
In  this  struggle  for  liberty,  and  yet  today 
we  are  faced  with  a  very  real  threat  that  all 
that  your  ancestors  and  mine  fought  to  create 
and  preserve  may  be  ruthlessly  destroyed 

The  fundamental  conception  of  our  demo- 
cratic way  eif  life  is  expressed  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Ind.'pencence  where  it  said:  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  r:ghiE, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  cf  happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights  governments  are  Instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 

Every  thought  expressed  in  this  statement 
Is  challenged  by  the  totalitarlans.  They  deny 
"that  all  men  are  created  equal."  They  hold 
that  there  is  a  master  class  and  a  slave  class. 
They  assert  that  a  chosen  few  of  their  own 
race  are  ordained  to  govern  all  the  rest  cf 
the  world  Every  one  cf  you  in  this  audience 
belongs,  according  to  the  totalitarian  concep- 
tion, in  the  slave  class,  and  you  would  be  in 
the  slave  class  if  we  lost  this  war  The  totall- 
tarians  deny  that  men  "are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights." 
The  Nazi  philosophy  does  not  admit  that  any 
Individual  has  any  right  to  life,  liberty,  or 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  that  the  totalitarian 
slate  must  respect. 

Each  individual's  life  Is  at  the  whim  of 
the  Nazi  rulers  He  dwells  where  his  gov- 
ernment bids  him  dwell;  he  eats  what  he  is 
given  by  his  government;  he  says  only  what 
his  government  tells  him  to  say:  he  reads 
only  government-controlled  papers  and 
books;  he  believes  what  he  is  ordered  to  be- 


lieve: and  he  even  marries  whom  he  Is  or- 
dered to  marry  He  is  merely  an  insignifi- 
cant cog  in  a  huge  maehlne  operated  w.th- 
out  regard  to  his  wishes  His  totalitarian 
government  decides  everything  and  the  in- 
dividual has  no  choice  except,  perhaps,  the 
choice  of  one  of  two  alternatives:  Either  of 
obeying  unconditionally  the  orders  of  his 
government  or  of  going  to  prison,  losing  his 
property  and.  pcs^ibly.  forfeiting:  even  his  life. 
Totalitarian  governments  can  and  do  ftrbltrar- 
lly  seize  the  property  of  any  subject,  impose 
any  taxes  or  duties,  arrest,  imprison,  ban  sh, 
or  liquidate  anybody  (as  they  do  with  thou- 
sands, even  millions,  of  their  victims)  They 
destroy  religion  and  morality.  They  do  not 
wcrsh  p  the  Christian  Gcd — the  God  of  love, 
sympathy,  and  compassion  They  do  not 
cf  the  Nazis  Is  the  strong,  hard,  ruth' ess 
bully.  They  appeal  to  their  yourh  by  en- 
couraging unbridled  licentiousness  Lying 
and  deceit  become  virtues  If  only  they  a:d 
the  Nazi  state  If  the  i'  dividual  Is  useful 
to  his  totalitarian  government  or  this  or 
that,  he  may  be  treated  decently  and  cared 
for  as  we  care  for  a  useful  animal  If  he  is 
deemed  harmful,  he  can  be  liquidated  as  we 
exterminate  harmful  snakes  No  guilt,  no 
crime,  no  valid  reason  Is  needed  fe)r  such 
liquidation.  The  mere  existence  of  a  man 
or  group  as  an  unintentional  obstacle  of  the 
totalitarian  gv^vernment  is  enough  to  elimi- 
nate them  Without  any  compunction,  re- 
morse, regret,  or  compassion,  millions  of 
gu  Itless  people  are  rprcxjted  deprived  of  all 
pe  sseslons,  of  all  rights,  of  all  values,  sub- 
jected to  all  kinds  of  privations,  banished, 
or  killed,  simply  because  their  mere  existence 
Is  deemed  an  obstacle  to  the  realization  of 
the  ruling  clique's  lust  for  power.  Millions 
of  men  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa  today  live* 
In  direst  poverty  and  misery  Few  jjerlrds  of 
human  history  display  so  deep  a  tragedy  for 
man 

This  same  fate  awaits  us  Americans  If  we 
lose  this  war.  We  dare  not  lose  it.  No 
price  Is  too  great  that  will  bring  victory. 
E^ch  of  us  mu.st  be  willing  to  sacrifice  all 
that  we  have  to  save  this  land  of  ours,  to 
save  ourselves,  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  frr'm  the  ghastly  fate  that 
would  follow  our  defeat 

In  times  so  critical  as  these,  the  place  of 
the  great  political  parties  should  be  clearly 
understood  There  must  be  no  partisan  ac- 
tivity by  either  Democrats  or  Republicans 
that  Interferes  with  the  war  effort  Neither 
party  nor  any  member  of  either  party  has 
any  right  by  act  or  deed  to  do  anything  that 
throws  any  obstacle,  however  slight,  in  the 
way  of  measures  that  are  being  taken  to  de- 
fend this  land  of  ours.  On  the  other  hard, 
the  maintenance  of  party  orgahizatlon  Is  the 
very  essence  cf  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
Under  our  fcrm  of  government,  the'  only 
means  by  which  the  individual  citiz<>r.  can 
make  his  Influence  felt  in  the  affairs  of  Gov- 
ernment Is  through  his  party  machinery. 
Unless  there  are  two  or  more  parties  that 
function  freely,  our  democracy  Is  a  farce. 
The  voter  must  be  given  a  choice  of  more 
than  one  or  else  there  Is  no  choice  at  all. 
It  Is,  therefore,  our  duty  as  citizens  to  rran- 
tain  party  organizations  because  they  are  the 
very  cornerstone  of  the  democratic  edifice 
under  which  we  live.  The  Republicans 
should  maintain  their  party  organization  and 
support  it  financially  Just  as  much  as  the 
Democrats  should  maintain  and  support  their 
party  organization  We  need  make  no 
apology  for  holding  this  Jackson  Day  Dinner 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  our  party. 
It  should  be  our  proud  privilege  to  contribute 
to  the  organization  that  makes  possible  the 
expression  of  our  point  of  view  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Nation.  In  this  connection.  I 
want  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you 
for  coming  here  tonight  and  participating  in 
this  dinner  By  your  presence  and  by  ycur 
financial  support,  you  are  making  a  tangible 
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contribution  to  the  way  c: 
ycung  men  on  the  seven  .eeas 
flur.g  batllelields  are  giving 
preserve. 

^Tille  In  times  like  these  It 
essential    that    party    cr^aniza 
tlnucd    intact.    It    is    equnlly 
the:f'  Ije  certain  limitations 
ties   of   party   organizations 
power  h8«  grave  re'ponslbllitle! 
fere-  -111 deed,    the   very   life — o 
The  party  out  of  power  cannot 
have    Its    action?    determined 
philosophy   of   the   "outs   agal 
Wh°t.-er  we  like  it  or  not.  u 
of    constitutional    government 
that  niaet  run  the  government 
try  consists  of  the  President 
the  HLUse  of  Representatives 
bistory  teaches  us  anything,  it 
that  team  only  functions  effect 
threj  belong  to  the  same  politic 
tory  shows  that  whenever  the 
res-'titatlve.s  or  the  Senate  has 
ferent  p<jmical  faith  from  that 
Executive,  then  there  is  nothi 
anc-  confusion  In  the  machine 
ment. 

A  tragic  example  of  this  wa 
cry  of  many  of  you  is  what  h;f 
2  years   that   followed   the   elec ; 
when   the  politicf  1   party  oppcs 
row  Wilson  gained  a  majority 
of   Reprtsentatives.     Measure 
which  President  Wilson  deemed 
welfare   of   the   country   was 
hostile  HoU!>e     Shortly  after  the 
The.  dore  Roosevelt  proclaimed 
that    Wilscn    had    been    repudl 
Amercan  pjeople  and  that  no 
need  pay  the  slightest  attentio 
might  say  or  do.     The   Repub 
Senate,  with  the  assistance  of 
Democrats,    destroyed     Wil-^on  s 
wor  d  p<^ace  and  rejected  the 
tlons.  which  m.ght  have  saved 
present  cataclysm.     In  order  to 
President  and  gain  selfish  poll  _ 
thc.^  Senators  sacrificed  mankl 
altar  of  political  hatred     Tuda 
price  w.th  the  blotid  of  our  s<-na 

I  know  of  no  surer   way  to 
than  to  repeat  that  experience 
of  1940  decided  which  pa:ty  wil 
Presidency  and  the  Senate  until 
Tlie  decl   ration  o^   war   made 
that  the  Hi.Use  of  R.  presentati 
Will  elect  this  fa      be  of   the 
faith      If  it  should  be  otherwise 
Indescribable  chaos  and  confu-sio 
ment.     This  not  because  the  Rep 
less    patriotic    than    the    Demo< 
solely    because   fate  h.^s   decreed 
the  Japanese  struck  on  Decemtier 
Democrats  controlled    both    Hou 
grtss  and  the  Presidency      It  w 
pellmg  circumstance  that  cast  th  > 
than  any  particular  virtues  of  thi 
or  lack  at  vir.ues  by  Repiiblicans 
8ity  cf  the  Housr-  b^ing  of  the  _._ 
complexion  as  the  President  and 
«ould  be  Just  as  great  if  the 
reversed  and  we  had  a  Republics 
a  Republican  Senate,  and  a  Rf  pub 
of     Representatives       Under 
stances  it  would  be  Just  as  trag 
Democratic  H.  use  of  Representa 
this  so  deeply  that  If  the  situat 
verst'd    and   there  were  a   Repu 
dent  sitting  in  the  White  House 
for    Republican    Congressmen 
this  fall.     I  am  not  saying  this  1. 
my  party  may  gain  any  advantage 
present  war      Under  present 
must    face   facts.    One   of   these 
agreeable   as   it    may   be   to   our 
friends,   is   that   our   Govemm- 
fu.c.ion  elTectively  when  the  H 
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resentatives  Is  controlled  by  a  party  different 
from  that  of  the  Executive.  The  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  demands  that  nothing 
like  this  should  result  from  this  Noveiyber 
election. 

The  simple  and  regrettable  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  most  of  the  Republican  lead- 
ers have  for  many  years  advocated  a  foreign 
policy  completely  out  of  line  with  the  best 
interest  o  the  country.  This  began  during 
the  first  World  War.  when  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Republican  leaders  cons.sted  chiefly 
in  opposing  anything  advocated  by  Wocdrow 
Wilson,  regardless  of  its  merits.  They  re- 
jected every  form  of  international  coopera- 
tion: they  defeated  the  League  of  Nations  and 
adopted  a  strictly  Isolationist  policy.  When 
the  Harding  administration  came  Into  power 
it  called  a  naval  disarmament  cijnicrence 
and  sunk  a  substantial  part  of  the  American 
Fleet  in  exchange  for  a  promise  from  the 
Japanese  and  other  governments  that  th<-y 
would  not  resort  to  war.  Tins  was  followed 
by  a  policy  of  starving  the  Army  and  Navy 
during  the  Harding,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover 
administrations  in  order  that  Income  taxes 
might  be   lowered. 

It  wap  Franklin  Roosevelt  that  Insisted  on 
building  up  our  Navy,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  his  wisdom  tnd  foresight  in  again  in- 
creasing our  Naval  and  Military  Establish- 
ments our  situation  today  would  have  been 
hopelessly  tragic 

During  the  years  that  Franklin  Roosevelt 
has  been  President.  Republican  foreign  policy 
has  been  determined  largely  bv  opposition  to 
anything  that  the  President  advocated.  In 
pursuing  this  course  the  Republican  leaders 
in  Congress  have  cruelly  misrepresented  tlie 
rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  Party  It  is 
true  that  here  are  a  few  Republicans  who 
still  would  rather  destroy  rranklln  Roosevelt 
tha.  win  the  war  but  the  vast  majority  of 
Republicans  are  patriotic  to  the  core  and 
have  no  patience  with  leaders  who  would  put 
the  advantage  of  their  party  above  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country 

In  considering  how  he  should  vote  In  the 
congressional   elections  this  fall,   each   voter 
must  realize  that  a  Republican  victory  in  the 
Hcusr   o^    Representatives,  means   that   Con- 
gressman  Joe  Martin   of  Msissachusetts,  will 
become  the  Speaker  of  that   body  and   that 
Hamh-ton  Fish,  if  reelected,  will  be  chairman 
of  the  powerful   Committee  on   Foreign   Af- 
fairs     Let   us   look   at   Mr    Martins   voting 
record:   In   the  first  session  of   the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  Mr    Martin  voted  against  an 
appropriation  to  foritfy  the  island  of  Guam 
He  al.so  voted  to  recommit  the  bill  providing 
for  additional  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
In   the  second   session   of   the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress  Mr  Martin  voted  to  retain  the  arms 
embargo      In   the  Seven tv-seventh   Congress 
he  voted  against  the  lend-lease  bill     He  also 
voted  against  the    xtensicn  of  selective  serv- 
ice and  against  arming  of  merchant  vessfls 
Thus  you  have  a  partial  voting  record  of  the 
Congressman    who    will    be    the    Spenker    of 
the  House  of  Representatives  if  the  Republi- 
cans win  control  of  that  body  In  the  elections 
this  fall. 

As  for  the  record  of  Congressman  Fish  It 
requires  little  comment.  His  contacts  with 
N:izi  agents,  testified  to  In  the  courts,  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  newspaper  com- 
ment. He  voted  against  the  fortification  of 
Guam.  He  supplied  all  attempts  to  main- 
tain an  arms  embargo  He  voted  against  the 
lend-lease  bill  and  against  extension  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  Is  this  the  type  of 
mar  that  should  be  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? 

Every  voter  who  casts  a  ballot  for  a  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Coneress  this  fall  must 
realize  that  he  is  indirectly  supporting  Joe 
Martin  for  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senta t.  ves  and  Hamilton  Fish  for  chairman 
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of   the  Foreign   Affairs   Committee   of   that 
body. 

Congressman  Martin  at  the  present  time 
Is  not  only  the  leader  of  the  Republicans  In 
the  lower  House  of  Congress  but  he  Is  also 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  Recently  that  committee  has  en- 
gaged Clarence  Duddington  Kelland  to  act  as 
executive  director  As  such  Mr  Kelland  be- 
came the  policy  announcer  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Mr  Kelland  was  a  member  of  Ari- 
zona's America  First  Committee  In  1940  he 
campaigned  for  Willkie  as  this  country's  al- 
ternative to  dictatorship.  In  a  speech  at  the 
Women's  National  Republican  Club  In  New 
York  Mr    Kelland  said: 

"We  do  not  want  the  kird  of  leadership 
that  makes  a  speech  abcut  plunging  a  dagger 
In  the  back.  Instead  we  want  "  leader  who 
will  say.  Youi  .safety  is  In  calm  hands;  it 
will  be  directed  with  energy  and  with  fore- 
thought and  you  have  no  gn  und?  for  war  '  " 

Last  month  Mr  Kelland  boldly  proclaimed 
at  Youngstovn.  Ohio,  that  if  nny  man.  Demo- 
crat or  Rcpubl'can  "shall  raise  his  voice  In 
appeasement  or  for  a  negotiated  peace,  the 
Republican  Party  will  denounce  or  repudiate 
him  "  But.  I  ask  yf  u.  who  has  suggested  ap- 
pea.sement  or  a  negotiated  peace?  Mr  Kel- 
land crupled  this  lionlike  statement  with  in- 
ferences that  the  administration  Is  Ineffi- 
cient: that  It  is  -ippointlng  unfit  men  to  the 
production  Job;  that  (t  is  guilty  of  boon- 
doggling and  conniving  at  tuge  profits  for 
those  engaged  In  carrying  cu-  war  contracts 
Later,  when  he  arrlvec  In  Washington,  Mr. 
Kelland  summed  up  a  survev  of  his  cross- 
country trip  m  the  following  language: 

"The  first  thing  I  noticed  he  said,  "was 
a  ftcling  of  rtscntment  qnc  humiliation  at 
being  kicked  arcund  in  this  war  We  are  net 
u.sed  to  being  pushed  arrunn  this  way  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  some- 
one Is  to  blame  " 

Mr  Kelland  Is  right  Someone  is  to  blame 
The  blame  rests  squarely  on  the  shnulders  of 
a  majority  of  the  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Joe  Martins  and  the  Ham  Fishes 
who  opposed  measures  advocated  by  Franklin 
Roo.<;evelt  to  prepare  this  country  for  war 
As  the  New  York  Times  said  in  reviewing  Re- 
publicans' votes  on  measures  urg^d  by  the 
adminirtratlon  to  aid  the  Alhes  and  defend 
this  country: 

•The  Republicans  in  Congress  have 
achieved,  in  short,  a  perfect  record  of  opposl- 
tion  to  these  measures  recommei.ded  by  the 
Prrsidtnt  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by 
the  Army's  Chief  of  Saff  " 

The  position  oi  the  Republicans  tcday  Is 
httle  short  of  pathetic.  Having  fought  most 
of  the  measures  advocated  by  the  President 
to  prepare  this  ccuntry  for  the  war.  the-  new 
undertake  to  criticize  him  fcr  our  not  "belne 
more  adequately  prepared.  When  It  comes 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  the  Republican 
slogan  seems  to  be  that  Rcosevelt  is  alwavs 
wrong,  hut  we  must  be  united  in  our  military 

Contrast    this   attitude    with   that  of   the 
President.     If  ever  a  Chief  Executive  has  en- 
deavored to  conduct    a  war  on   a   nonparti- 
san   basis    it   Is   Franklin   Delano   Roosevelt 
When  the  danger  of  war  became  Imminent  he 
immediately   appointed    two    Republicans   to 
two   Of   his   most    important    Cabinet   posts 
Herbert  Hoover's  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  L 
Stimson,  was  made  Secretary  of  War  and  Re^ 
publican  vice  presidential  candiciate  in  1936 
Frank  L    Knox,   was  made    Secretary  of  the 
Navy.     The  President  has  done  everything  in 
his  power  to  keep  politics  out  of  the  defense 
effort.     It  is  one  of  the   finest   examples  in 
history  of  a  political  leader  rising  above  non- 
tics  and  placing  the  welfare  of  his  country 
ahead    of    advantage    to    his    party      it    be- 
hooves all  of  us.  Democrats  and  Reoublicans 
to  support   the  President  In   his  Herculean 
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efforts  to  save  this  country,  to  save  all  that 
we  have  and  possess  from  the  most  deadly 
enemies  that  have  ever  trod  the  face  cf  the 
earth  Franklin  Roosevelt  Is  the  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  nnd  will  remain  so  by  law  until  Jan- 
uary 1945.  We  dare  not  destroy  his  influence 
and  authority  for  selfish  party  purposes.  The 
most  Important  thing  In  the  world  today  is 
that  we  win  this  war.  We  can  only  win  it  if 
we  sunport  our  Commander  In  Chief. 


A:r,.rua  Fi^ht.«  tor  God-Given  Rights 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M1CH.4EL  J.  BR4DLE.Y 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  30,  1942 

Mr.  BRADLEY  oi  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  unanimous  consent 
which  I  have  received  from  the  House.  I 
am  including  in  my  remarks  an  article 
from  tlie  April  issue  of  the  magazine  Co- 
lumbia, entitled  America  Fights  for  God- 
Given  Rights,"  which  contains  comments 
upon  and  excerpts  from  addresses  by  the 
Most  Reveren:!  Francis  J.  Spellman.  D.  D., 
Archbishop  of  New  York  and  Military 
Vicar:  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation: anc  Mr  Clarence  E.  Manion 
In  a  broadcast  presided  over  by  Mr.  Tim- 
othy P.  Galvin  from  statioi^.  WTAF  New 
York  on  Marcn  22: 

"America  fights  for  God-given  rights"  was 
the  theme  of  a  coast-to-coast  radio  program 
presented  by  the  Fourth  Degree  and  broad- 
cast Sunday  evening.  March  22.  by  WEAP, 
New  York,  and  a  network  of  stations  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co  The  speakers  were 
Most  Rev  Francis  '  Spellman,  D  D..  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York  and  military  vicar;  Sir 
Knight  Clarence  E  Manion.  of  the  law  school 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame:  and  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Supreme  Master  Timothy  P. 
Galvin  presided  and  introduced  the  speakers. 
Pietro  Yon,  organist  at  St  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
New  York,  opened  the  program  with  Ameri- 
can Rhapsody  and  closed  it  with  Christ  Tri- 
umphant, both  his  own  compositions. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  Supreme  Mas- 
ter Galvin  said : 

"This  broadcast  Is  presented  by  the  Fourth 
Degree  Knights  of  Columbus,  that  group  or 
section  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  which 
has  assumed  as  its  particular  objective  the 
practice  •end  inculcation  of  the  virtue  of  pa- 
trloti.'^m  It  is  but  natural  that  the  members 
of  such  an  organization,  dedicated  to  love  of 
country,  should  be  anxious  in  these  crucial 
days  of  our  Nation's  history  to  promote  ac- 
tivities designed  to  advance  our  country's 
cause.    Such  is  our  purpose  tonight. 

"All  Americans  must  realize  the  vital  nature 
of  the  things  that  are  at  stake  in  the  great 
conflict  which  shakes  the  very  foundations  of 
Christian  civilisation  at  this  very  moment. 
There  must  be  no  mental  groping,  no  doubt, 
no  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  our  people  as 
to  the  reasons  why  our  country  is  fighting  in 
this  conflict — the  reasons  why  our  country 
will  continue  to  fight  until  the  things  for 
which  we  fight  are  once  again  made  secure  to 
U6  and  our  posterity. 


"We  offer  this  broadcast  as  the  beginning 
of  a  program  designed  to  keep  fresh  In  the 
minds  of  our  own  members,  and  of  millions 
of  other  Americans,  during  the  critical  days 
that  lie  ahead,  those  great  religious  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica was  founded." 

Archbishop  Spellman.  the  first  speaker, 
defined  the  American  credo.  "Long  before 
the  birth  of  our  Republic, "  he  said,  "even 
from  the  very  dawn  of  Christianity,  the 
church  proclaimed  before  the  powers  of 
paganism  and  the  tyrannical  absolutism  of 
monarchs  that  all  men  are  equal  In  their  nat- 
ural dignity,  their  destiny,  and  in  the  right  to 
recognition  by  all  their  fellow  human  beings. 
When  we  compare  our  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment with  the  bad  political  creed  and  the 
wors  political  practices  of  those  powers  that 
boast  that  they  will  conquer  us.  it  becomes, 
indeed,  crystal  clear  that  we  are  fighting  for 
God-given  rights. 

"The  credo  of  the  founding  fathers  of  our 
country,  the  credo  of  the  builders  of  the 
Nation,  the  credo  of  great-hearted,  grcat- 
souled  America  follows  from  the  truth  that 
the  individual  has  natural  rights,  that  all 
men  are  created  politically  free  and  equal  by 
divine  and  natviral  law.  that  sovereignty  re- 
sides in  the  whole  people  and  Its  object  is 
their  common  welfare,  and  that  representa- 
tives in  this  sovereignty  are  selected  by  the 
people  and  are  responsible  to  them. 

"Yes.  America  fight  for  God-given  rights, 
for  her  credo  of  religious  freedom,  indus- 
trial freedom,  educational  freedom,  social 
freedom,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
America  and  Americans  believe  that  these 
rights  of  free  men  are  inherent  in  their  na- 
tures a-  d  that  governments  derive  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed 
America  and  Americans  believe  that  any  po- 
litical, social,  or  economic  system  which  does 
not  recognize  the  rights  and  duties  arising 
from  the  fundamental  dignity  of  human  f)er- 
sonality.  is  a  vicious  system,  destructive  of 
democratic  government.  Americans,  true 
Americans,  deplore  and  deprecate  racism, 
hate,  greed,  violence,  cruelty,  and  injustice. 
America,  and  we  Americans,  have  only  to  look 
at  the  record  and  the  wreckage  caused  by 
those  governments  who  would  now  destroy 
us.  to  realize  that  the  war  we  desired  not,  but 
to  the  winning  of  which  we  have  dedicated 
all  our  manpower  and  resources,  is  being 
fought  for  our  democratic  way  of  life.  Amer- 
ica and  Americans  have  had  a  goodly  measure 
of  earthly  happiness  and  unlimited  opportu- 
nities to  impro-e  our  way  of  life.  Including 
also  opportunities  generously  embraced  on 
many  occasions  to  help  the  peoples  of  coun- 
tries now  treacherously  alined  against  us  " 

Dean  Manion,  after  recalling  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  born  and  enumerating  the 
unalienable  rights  se»-  forth  In  that  docu- 
ment, said: 

"A  veritable  cascade  of  material  blessings 
flowed  from  the  horn  of  spiritual  truth  into 
which  our  Declaration  of  Independence  had 
been  molded.  These  effects  were  piled  higher 
and  higher  until  they  all  but  obscured  their 
sacred  cause  The  keen  edge  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary understanding  rusted  with  disuse. 
We  forgot  that  liberty  is  a  gift  of  God  and 
began  to  regard  it  as  a  standard  of  toleration 
set  by  the  state.  We  protected  freedom  of 
religion,  yes;  but  with  the  tolerant  con- 
descension of  one  who  helps  an  aged  man 
to  cross  a  busy  street.  Atheism  became  aca- 
demic freedom  and  many  of  us  scoffed  at  the 
notion  that  any  truth  could  be  self-evident. 
Then,  at  the  high  point  of  our  spiritual  dis- 
integration, the  old  order  of  pagan  tjTanny 
rushed  out  of  retirement  disguised  as  the  new 
order  of  totalitarian  despotism.     It   struck 


savagely  at  the  fat  harvest  that  had  aban- 
doned its  seed.  That  despotism  Is  on  the 
rampage  now.  It  does- not  mistake  its  pur- 
pose or  misunderstand  Its  mission.  It  is 
out  to  destroy  the  self-evident  truths  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence — and 
by  the  same  token  we  must  be  out  to  defend 
those  truths. 

"The  evil  forces  of  our  pagan  enemies  shall 
advance  only  until  we  catch  the  deep  breath 
of  our  national  life.  With  the  flaming  sword 
of  truth  that  both  Washington  and  Lincoln 
wielded  so  successfully,  we^  shall  flght  to  pre- 
serve this  Nation  conceived  In  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  We  shall  win  for  the  same  old 
and  best  of  all  reasons,  namely,  that  cur 
existence  as  a  nation  Is  forever  linked  with 
the  divinely  ordained  destiny  of  mankind. 
This  mad,  pagan  delusion  must  not  and  shall 
not  throw  the  divine  lipht  of  our  liberty  Into 
another  7.000-year  eclipse  We  fight  not 
only  to  defeat  our  enemies  but  to  safeguard 
our  religious  convictions:  not  merely  for  a 
way  of  life  but  for  the  why  of  living;  not  only 
for  a  form  of  government  but  for  the  sub- 
stance of  our  American  soul.  America  fights 
for  God-given  rights.  In  this  sign  we  shall 
conquer  " 

Attributing  to  the  stifling  of  spiritual 
growth  and  development  the  frequency  of 
serious  crime  in  our  Nation,  Mr  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  said : 

"But  even  this  situation  Is  not  hopeless. 
There  Is  a  remedy.  And  it  Is  a  simple  one. 
If  every  father  and  mother  and  every  citizen 
live  as  they  should,  teach  as  they  should,  and 
worship  as  they  should,  decency  can  no  longer 
be  menaced  Today  we  need  to  return  to  the 
rugged  discipline  and  decency  of  those  who 
fought  and  died  to  found  our  America.  We 
should  resurrect  the  plain,  strong  ideals  of 
our  God.  our  homes,  and  our  country 

"This  simple  expedient  goes  further  Ap- 
plied to  the  present  conflict,  it  must  recognize 
that  the  world  is  bruised  and  bleeding  be- 
cause the  forces  of  the  antichrist  have 
gained  the  ascendancy  for  the  time  being 
over  the  forces  of  decency  Hatred  and  evil 
have  always  fought  agaln.st  Christianity,  but 
they  have  always  t>een  vanquished      •     •     • 

"It  is  characteristic  of  such  stanch  patriotic 
American  groups  as  the  Fourth  Degree 
Knights  of  Columbus  to  want  to  do  their 
part  to  enhance  the  call  to  the  duties  of 
citizenship  throughout  the  land.  The  fine 
men  who  compose  its  membership  not  only 
are  doing  their  share  to  inspire  their  fellow 
knights  enlisted  in  this  paramount  cavise  but 
they  have  set  an  example  for  all  the  land.*' 


Taxation  ol  Charitable  or  Educatioiirtl 
Corporations 
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HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  1   legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  April  30).  1942 

Mr.  DAN.^HEH  N!:  President,  re- 
cently, testifying  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  Randolph 
Paul,  tax  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  recommended  that  charitable 
or  educational  corporations  be  subjected 
to  a  tax  on  income  derived  from  a  trade 
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or  business  owned  by  charitable 
cational  corporations. 

I  have  a  letter  stating  the  attfitude  of 
the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  U 
toward  this  suggestion,  and 


i  States 
unan- 


•ij.  ^• 


imous  consent  that  it  be  pnnlf  1  in  full 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  RECoRDlfor  the 
Information  of  the  Congresi. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlje  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  Cathoi  ic  Welfare  CoNrERr?  [cr, 

Wa^fimgton.  D    C.  April  2^.  1942. 
Tbe  Honorable  Robebt  L  Douchton 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Ways  a\id 
Means.  Hoxise  of  Representatives 

Washmgtoi  .  D  C 
D  :  l-i  Ch.uhman:  1  refer  to  re<  ommen 
daiious  made  on  March  3.  1942.  by  the  honor' 
abie  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ar  d  elabo- 
rated on  by  the  tax  adviser  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  before  the  Ccmrrfttee  on 
Ways  and  Mean*. 

On  that  occasion,  speaking         •    i   jdvlser 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur\    .\:  ;:dclph 

Paul  suggested  that   recommendations  made 
to  ycur  committee  by  'he  Secretaiy  b ;  instru 
mented  by  the  enactment  of  certaiE   legisia 
ticn      Specifically.  Mr   Paul  recomm<  nded 

"That  charitable  or  educational  :orpora 
tlons.  exempt  at  present  from  corporate  in 
come  tax,  be  subjected  to  that  tax  or  income 
derived  from  a  trade  or  business  ow  led  and 
operated  by  the  charitable  or  educational 
corporation  but  not  necessarily  Incioeat  to  its 
tax-exempt  activities  " 

Mr  Paul  further  recommended 
"That  an  amount  bequeathed  ot  trans' 
ferred  for  special  charitable  purpoies,  now 
deductible  in  computing  the  estate  tax.  be 
limited  to  a  specific  percentage  of  the  de- 
cedent's estate  " 

In  the  legal  tradition  of  the  Un. 
the  language  "charitable   purposes. 
M:     P  ,  ..i.    incli.d--^    n.  •     i.    :.-    t.'- 
;-  .    :•;    but  al.-     T.e  =i..i-. ,.:..:;,- :.,- 
tlun.  the  adv  t;.;? 
other  purp.  -   ■■  b 
Charity,  a.-  ::.■_ 
recognized  and  e:.      j.- 1»'  ^^  ,-  i  ;  r   -yct  expres- 
sion of  religion      .V-   i       ;    -  ,  iriue  -.he  right 
of    charitable    a'.cl    -d,.  .r. 
and  association.- '.I      •*:-.   i:  ; 
erty  had  been  establi- 
Xii    sM^h    '^' 'rT>^ rd t ic ;. 

ST.c-.i.-ja  tr.at  t;:c  .r;-;!  ::]f  :>e  ■..-- 
.'  .'  the  religiou-  ::..-.:  -..e  i: 
work  of  the  c  -i  :  ■  :,  i:  ; 
that  is.  exempt.^ a  from  UiXuU.i 
poration  with  respect  to  all  of  it- 
for  the  purpoees  to  wh!ch  'he  c 
dedicated  under  Its  -'    --€: 

The  right  to  ^w:^.    u.d   a-in;;:      •    :    - 
Is     inherent     In     •:..-'■       :..      ■,,■     :■ 
charitable  corporation  has  the  right. 
by  citizens,  to  Invest  Its  exempt  Iniorne 
product!  e  enterprise  and   in   this  wjy  ea 
Income   for    the    perpetuation    ar.  ;     n!vanc 
ment  of  the  religious,  charltab:-.    .i:..]  educa- 
tional purposes  to  which  it  Is  dedicajed.  and 
Income  thus  earred  Is  truly  income  df:i:cr\ted 
to  a  charitable  p.i  p  -p  ind  as  such  . 
frcm    taxation    tv    tj.e    laws   of    th» 
States  and  of  the  several  States 

Mr   Pavil  would  have  the  Contrre'v; 
Its   power   to   levy   taxes    an    ins^.ri:: 
T  -•-'.ctlng  the  p«iwer  to  own  a'--l    ■: 
r       erty  new  en)rved    bv  cltlz^  :  - 
Icr   a   chant., i:-    ;.■_;::.    •      ,i-    !    ■:.    ■ 
effect  a  sccia.  ch.i.-.t;--"  -.^^..-h  Mr    P.-., 
desirable 

Tc  make  of  tne  taxing  ; 
for  effecting  such  a  sock.. 
<'  -     rtion    of    a    long-esiabli4hed    Ainerlcan 


■:.ent  of  religik.::,  c. 
-r.-flcia'i  t'^  the  O',, 
i-   r^r.  ..c;:y  o-::::-  ci 
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In  our  pattern  of  government  there  has 
developed  the  fullest  freedom  for  personal 
Initiative  In  social  action,  particularly  In  the 
advancement  of  religious,  educational,  and 
charitable  purposes 

In  our  coimtry  there  Is  liberty  for  the  per- 
sonal sacrifice  of  our  Individual  resources  in 
our  dedication  to  charitable  purposes.  The 
liberty  of  an  individual  to  transfer  or  be- 
queath property  for  a  charitable  purpose  has 
been  respected  and  untrammeled  In  our  coim- 
try. 

This  freedom  and  this  liberty  are  of  the 
very  essence  of  our  American  pattern  of  gov- 
ernment and  must  be  respected  and  en- 
couraged at  all  times,  and  especially  in  a  time 
like  the  present,  when  our  institutions  are 
subject  to  strains  hitherto  unexperienced 

The  achievements  for  community  well- 
being  through  the  exercise  of  this  I'berty  are 
a  characteristic  of  national  culture  worthy  of 
every  protection  and  deserving  of  highest 
esteem. 

We  insist.  Mr  Chairman,  and  we  have  full 
confidence  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  under  ycur  leadership,  giving  a  sym- 
pathetic hearing  to  this  appeal,  will  recognize 
and  protect  this  liberty  of  personal  Initiative 
In  the  advancement  of  religious,  charitable, 
and  educational  purposes. 

Defending  this  liberty  of  personal  Initia- 
tive, we  are  advocating  no  untried  program. 
The  pattern  of  our  American  Government  In 
this  respect  is  singularly  in  accord  with  the 
Christian  teaching  on  charity.  We  are  not 
entering,  therefore,  upwn  any  untrodden  path. 
Rather,  we  would  continue  to  bring  to  bear 
on  futL.re  problems  the  accumulated  expe- 
rience cf  our  history  as  a  nation. 

To  subject  to  taxation  bequesta  or  trans- 
fers for  charitable  purposes  as  recommended 
by  Mr  Paul  would  be  to  depart  from  the  pat- 
tern  cf  government  that  has  made  possible 
the  splendid  record  of  achievement  for  com- 
munity and  national  well-being  made  in  the 
United  States  by  our  voluntary  agencies  dedi- 
cated tc  charitable  purposes  in  the  relief  of 
poverty.  In  the  advancement  of  education  and 
of  religion,  and  in  a  multitude  of  other  bene- 
ficial activities. 

Entrance  upon  any  program  of  social 
change,  ^uch  as  has  been  recommended  to 
your  committee  by  Mr.  Paul,  would  depress 
the  effectiveness  of  private  initiative  in  the 
pursuit  cf  charitable  purposes  and.  if  pur- 
sued to  the  end.  would  menace  with  extinc- 
tion every  influence  bu  that  of  government 
as  a  molding  force  in  social  patterns  in  otir 
L  untry 

Tc  proceed  in  this  direction  surely  would  be 
to  abandon  the  principle  of  freedom  for  in- 
dividual initiative  in  the  field  of  religion,  of 
charity,  and  of  education  This  is  precisely 
the  field  In  which  our  national  tradition  tes- 
tifies most  eloquently  and  convincingly  to 
the  beneficial  effect  upon  society  resulting 
from  the  exercise  of  that  freedom. 

To  exercise  the  taxing  power  in  placing  a 
:::... t.ition  upon  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  to 
•  X  :  .^e  individual  Initiative  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  resources,  material  and  spiritual, 
to  the  advancement  of  religious,  charitable, 
and  educational  purposes,  would  Introduce 
into  our  pattern  cf  government  a  philosophy 
that  is  abhorrent  to  our  finest  traditions. 

W-  are  constrained  by  these  considerations, 
M.-  Caairman.  with  energy  and  forthright- 
ness.  in  defense  of  right  and  dvil  liberty 
which  we  hold  sacred,  to  protest  against  the 
reccmmendations  made  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  appeal  to  ycu  and  to 
ycur  committee  not  to  use  the  power  to  levy 
taxes  as  an  instrument  for  Introducing  into 
the  social  structure  of  our  Nation  a  new. 
a': horrent,  and  harmful  doctrine. 
Respectfully  v  ur* 

M:    !  \EL  J  Readt. 

General  Secretary. 
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Small  Meat    Par!^fr'^  on  the  Outside 
Looking'  la 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  II.\MPT0N  P.  FULMER 

OF   SOXTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4.  1942 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral weeks  I  have  been  trying  to  be  help- 
ful to  several  hundred  small  meat  packers 
throughout  the  United  States  in  working 
with  the  representatives  of  the  small  meat 
packers  of  my  State  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr  James  B.  Murphy,  attorney  at  law 
who  represents  the  small  meat  packers  in 
South  Carolina. 

I  find  that  the  large  meat  packers  have 
a  real  monopoly  in  sellinc  meat  products 
to  the  Government,  and.  certainly,  some- 
thing should  be  done  and  done  quickly  to 
give  to  the  small  meat  packers  of  the 
country  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  just 
proportion  of  Government  orders,  all  of 
which  will  not  only  mean  a  tremendous 
savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  country 
but  will  nean  much  to  these  small  meat 
packer^  who  really  mean  so  much  to  the 
farmers  in  the  various  area^  where  they 
are  located  in  assisting  them  in  marketing 
their  hogs  and  at  a  fair  price 

I  understand  that  the  Price  Pix.r.e  or- 
fit  has  given  a  differentia)  ol  from  2  to 
4  cents  per  poimd  on  Gcvernrnent  orders 
which,  of  course  go  to  the  largp  meat 
packers 

I  cannot  understand  why  his  should 
bf  done,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  at  my  re- 
quest, is  making  an  Investigation  to  as- 
certain the  necessity  for  this  ex*ra  cost 
to  the  Government. 

I  quote  from  M;  Henderson's  letter 
of  April  30,  1942: 

Studies  are  now  under  way  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  2  cents  per  pound  differ- 
ential with  respect  to  sales  of  pork  products 
for  the  Government  is  fully  Justified  by  the 
added  cost  of  such  sales. 

I  have  had  this  matter  up  w  th  Captain 
Johnson,  of  the  Supply  Division.  War  De- 
partment, who  states  that  he  cannot  ac- 
cept bids  on  meat  products  except  from 
those  packers  who  are  able  to  qualify 
under  the  Inspection  Act  which  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  had  this  up  also,  with  Dr  M  ii^r,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus;  ry,  and  he 
stated  that  the  law  was  very  definite  and 
perhaps  the  only  way  to  get  reUef  would 
be  to  amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act. 

The  passage  of  this  act  v^as  for  the 
purpose  of  the  best  interests  ol  the  health 
of  the  people 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  large 
packers  bitterly  opposed  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

However,  since  that  time.  :n  thai  the 
small  packers  of  the  country  are  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of 
this  law,  that  is.  seciue  inspection  of 
their  products,  it  appears  that  the  large 
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packers  operating  more  or  less  on  a 
monopolistic  program,  have  a  real 
monopoly  on  bidding  on  Government 
orders  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
various  Government  agencies  and  the  de- 
mands under  the  lend-lease  bill. 

Why  should  wf  be  called  upon  to  give 
to  the  large  packers  a  differential  of 
from  2  to  4  cents  per  pound  on  meat 
products? 

If  non-Federal  inspected  slaughterers 
of  pork  are  permitted  to  sell  to  Govern- 
ment agencies  by  amending  this  act,  or 
by  pn  Executive  order,  then  their  repre- 
sentative states  it  would  clear  the  way 
for  conscription  of  pork  from  an  esti- 
mated additional  42  000  000  non-Federal 
inspected  hogs  this  year. 

Ninety-seven  million  hogs  is  the  esti- 
mated slaughter  for  1942.  55.000.000  Fed- 
eral and  42.000.000  non-Federal. 

Under  the  present  law  lend-lease  pur- 
chases will  take  approximately  25.000.000 
of  the  Federal  slaughter,  leaving  only 
30000.000  for  domestic  use,  plus  the 
42.000.000  non-Federal. 

There  are  several  hundred  small  pack- 
ers throughout  the  United  States,  many 
of  which  are  now  operating  under  State 
or  city  post  mortem  inspection  patterned 
after  the  present  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry rules.  A  large  percentage  of  these 
would  now  meet  most  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  requirements  and  would 
compare  favorably  with  many  of  the 
plants  that  are  now  operating  under  Fed- 
eral inspection. 

On  Thursday  morning.  May  7.  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  Agricultural  Committee 
room  of  the  House.  I  propose  to  hold  a 
conference  with  interested  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  representatives  of  the 
small  meat  packers  of  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  going  into  this  serious 
proDlem,  with  the  hope  that  we  may  be 
able  to  be  helpful  to  the  small  pack- 
ers, who  today  are  on  the  outside  look- 
ing in.  so  far  as  being  able  to  secure 
gny  Government  orders  for  any  Federal 
agencies. 

If  we  can  be  helpful  to  these  packers, 
remember,  it  will  mean  everything  to  the 
farmers  in  these  various  areas,  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  local  packers  to  see 
to  It  that  they  get  a  fair  price  for  their 
hogs. 

In  the  meantime,  if  these  small  pack- 
ers are  permitted  to  bid  on  and  receive 
orders  from  the  Government,  there 
would  not  be  any  need  for  a  differential 
of  from  2  to  4  cents  per  pound,  and.  in 
the  meantime,  because  of  the  freight  dif- 
ferential in  many  of  the  communities 
where  these  small  packers  would  be  able 
to  furnish  Government  agencies,  it  would 
prove  to  be  a  tremendous  saving  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country. 

On  April  8  I  wrote  Mr.  Henderson  pro- 
testing the  price-ceiling  arrangement  on 
the  ground  that  the  large  Chicago  pack- 
ers, having  had  advance  knowledge  of 
the  issuance  of  the  regulations  adjust- 
ing their  ceiling  upward  during  the 
period  from  March  3  to  March  7.  were 
able  to  put  one  over  on  Mr.  Henderson's 
outfit,  which  was  operating  seriously 
against  the  small  packers  of  the  country. 


I  am  quoting  herewith  his  reply  to  my 
letter: 

Office  of  Price  Admiwistration. 

Washington.  D  C,  April  18,  1942. 
The  Honorable  H.  P  Fulmer. 
House  of  Representative's, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Re:  Temporary  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No   8. 
De.\r  Mr  Fulmer:  We  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  April  8,  with  which  you  en- 
closed a  copy  of  a  telegram  dated  April  7  ad- 
dressed to  you  by  Carolina  Packing  Co.    This 
telegram  points  out  that  because  of  inequi- 
ties in  the  ceiling  prices  established  by  the 
above  regulation,  large  Chicago  packers  have 
been  able  to  bid  up  the  prices   of  hogs   in 
South  Carolina  to  a  point  where  local  pack- 
ers can  buy  the  hogs  only  at  a  great  loss. 

As  you  know.  Carolina  Packing  Co.  has 
filed  a  protest  of  the  above  schedule  on  the 
ground  that  large  Chicago  packers,  having 
advance  knowledge  of  the  issuance  of  the 
regulation,  adjusted  their  ceilings  upward 
during  the  period  March  3  to  March  7.  Five 
other  South  Carolina  packers  Joined  in  this 
protest. 

As  a  result  of  the  protest  and  as  a  result  of 
many  other  complaints  received  by  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  Amendment  No.  6 
to  the  above  schedule  was  Issued  on  April  14. 
Under  this  amendment  all  sellers  of  whole- 
sale pork  cuts  are  required  to  compute  their 
maximum  celling  prices  upon  the  basis  of 
their  rales  and  price  lists  ol  the  period 
February  16  to  February  20.  All  sellers  are 
permitted  to  make  certain  additions  to  these 
maximum  prices  which  additions  are  sUted 
in  the  amendment  and  are  calculated  to  re- 
flect the  prices  which  actually  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  base  period  March  3  to  March  7. 

As  it  was  not  known  prior  to  February  21 
that  the  above  regulation  was  to  be  issued, 
we  believe  that  this  amendment  removes  any 
advantage  which  foreknowledge  of  the  regu- 
lation has  given  to  some  sellers  James  B. 
Murphy,  counsel  for  the  South  Carolina  pack- 
ers, who  filed  the  protest,  is  satisfied  with  the 
amendment  and  has  now  agreed  to  withdraw 
the  protest.  It  is  our  opinion  that,  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  the  rise  in  hog  prices  was 
caused  by  artificially  high  ceilings  of  some 
sellers,  the  amendment  will  give  relief  to 
smaller  packers. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  factors  which 
are  holding  the  price  of  hogs  above  the  level 
which  prevailed  during  the  period  March  3  to 
7,  1942.  Chief  among  them  is  the  great  pres-^ 
sure  which  the  Government  has  placed  upon 
certain  sellers  by  demanding  that  they  fur- 
nish for  export  to  our  allies  40  percent  of  the 
entire  United  States  pork  production  of  the 
next  few  months.  It  Is  difficult  completely 
to  relie-e  this  pressure  solely  by  price-fixtng. 
When  a  great  scarcity  exists,  other  expedients, 
such  as  rationing,  may  have  to  be  resorted  to 
if  the  existence  of   smaller  sellers   is   to  be 

preserved- 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  It  Is  our  earn- 
est desire  to  effect  an  equal  application  of 
the  regulation  among  all  classes  of  sellers, 
and  we  shall  do  everything  which  is  wr:hin 
our  power  to  achieve  this  result.  A  copy  of 
Temporary  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No  8 
and  of  Amendment  No.  6  thereto  are  enclosed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     Leon  Henderson, 

Administrator. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  herewith  quoting  a 
letter  addressed  to  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler. 
Chief  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  a 
letter' to  Hon.  Claude  R.  Wickard,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  connection  with 
the  meat  inspection  problem,  all  of  w.tiich 
are  self-explanatory. 


Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representati\t9. 
Washington.  D.  C  ,  May  1,  1942. 
Dr.  John  R.  Mohler. 

Chief  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Dr.  Mohler:  On  April  17.  1942,  I 
WTote  Mr  Leon  Henderson,  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  regarding  the  hardship  placed 
on  the  small  meat  packers  of  the  country. 
In  that  apparently  they  were  not  permitted 
to  bid  on  Government  orders  for  meat  prod- 
ucts for  the  Army.  Navy,  and  the  various 
agencies  connected  with  the  national  defense 
program 

I  am  In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr  Hen- 
derson, in  which  he  states  "This  Office  ha.s 
not  suggested  or  recommended  a  program  of 
permitting  only  the  large  packers  to  submit 
bids  for  pork  products  for  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  other  Federal  agencies."  It  Is  my  belief, 
therefore,  that  the  only  thing  that  is  holding 
up  the  permitting  of  the  small  packers  to 
submit  bids  is  they  are  not  provided  with 
Federal  inspection  of  their  products. 

As  you  know,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr  Wickard,  has  requested  the  farmers  of 
this  country  to  increase  the  production  of 
certain  products,  hogs,  fats,  and  oils  being 
some  of  the  most  Important  products  In  his 
request.  In  the  next  place,  for  many  years 
those  m  charge  of  the  farm  program  have 
been  doing  everything  possible  to  have 
farmers  of  the  South  Increase  their  produc- 
tion of  hogs,  cattle,  poultry,  etc. 

It  appears  during  the  last  few  years,  under 
the  present  administration,  that  cur  people 
have  been  going  Into  this  line  of  production, 
and  it  has  meant  much  to  them,  especially  In 
that  they  have  had  to  cut  their  major  cash 
crop,  cotton,  and  under  the  soil-conservation 
program  they  have  not  been  permitted  to  go 
into  the  growing  of  various  other  crops,  at 
least  for  commercial  purposes — for  Instance, 
wheat,  which  naturally  would  be  in  competi- 
tion with  the  great  wheat-growing  areas  of 
other  sections  of  the  country 

During  these  past  few  years,  many  small 
packers  have  opened  In  the  Southern  States, 
and  they  certainly  have  meant  much  in  con- 
nection with  this  program,  by  giving  the 
farmers  a  mtrket  at  fair  prices  In  the  various 
sections  of  these  States.  We  have  about  five 
small  packers  In  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Carolina  Packing  Co.  is  located  in  my 
home  city,  Orangeburg,  having  come  into  the 
State  from  south  Georgia,  where  they  have 
been  engaged  in  the  meat-packing  business 
for  a  number  of  years.  This  concern  Is  an 
outstanding,  progressive  company,  and  I  can 
assure  you  if  something  can  be  done  to  per- 
mit the  small  meat  packers  of  the  country, 
concerns  like  the  Carolina  Packing  Co  ,  to 
be  able  to  bid  on  Government  orders,  espe- 
cially for  Federal  agencies  In  adjacent  SUtes, 
that  It  will  mean  much  to  them,  the  farmers 
of  these  areas,  and  a  saving  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

During  this  emergency  at  least  I  am  sure 
that  you  would  be  able  to  arrange  for  proper 
Inspection  on  any  orders  that  may  be  given 
to  any  of  these  small  packers  based  on  lower 
bids.  In  so  doing  not  only  wUl  such  a  pro- 
gram, as  stated,  mean  much  to  these  people 
and  to  farmers,  but  It  will  tend  to  give  to  the 
Government  an  opportunity  to  buy  meat 
products  at  a  fair  price,  whereby  I  am  sure 
the  Government  will  be  able  to  save  con- 
siderable money. 

Now  why  do  I  make  this  definite  state- 
ment? I  do  so  for  the  reason  that  the  large 
meat  packers  of  this  country,  according  to 
the  findings  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
are  operating  under  a  monopolistic  price- 
fixing  procedure.  To  prove  my  contention  in 
regard  to  this  statement  I  enclose  herewith 
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A  ci;pv  of  h  tp««ch  thnf 


you  givt 

idrrmion, 

for  Ki-d- 

•ccrpted. 

as  stated. 

lubmit  bids 


I  wnnt  to  earne«tly  n  j 
thi«  your  pr  inipl  mul  -'■•        ^ 
with  the  hot>f  tlint  vnu  a 
tr.U  i!i-;xTti()n  whvr*  bids  have  b<^n 
•ubtiuttwl  by  smuU  pnckors  wlv 
•t  this  time  are  net  permitted  to 
for  the  rea.oon  above  given. 
Thanking  you    I  am 

Yours  very  slncerelv 

H    P    F'     n:fr. 
Member  of  Congress. 

CONCRISS  or  THE    DNrTED  STATfi , 

Hocsi  or  Rtrv.TstSTK  TVTS. 
Wasfungton.  D    C,  Mci  1,  1942. 
Hon.  Claxtdz  R.  Wick^rb. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  d  C 
Mr  Deab  Mh  Wickard  I  an  enclosing 
herewith  copy  of  letter  v  hlch  1  have  Just 
addressed  to  Dr  John  R  Mohler 
reau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  wl^ich  Is  self 
explanatory 

It  would  appear  to  me.  because  of  your 
deep  Interest  In  the  agricultural 
realizing  Just  wh.it  It  will  mean 
small  packers,  and  the  Govemmjent.  If  the 
arrangements  can  be  made  as  requested  of 
Dr  Mohler — that  you  would  bfr  m*  inter- 
ested to  the  extent  that  you  w::  [,  ..<  with 
Dr.  Mohler.  with  the  hope  that  arAuigfinenta 
may  be  made  to  carry  out  my  suERestion 

Thanking   you.  .ind  alwav*   ^'  T  to  be   of 
service.  I  am.     » 

Tours  very   slncer-   - 

Af ember  o/  i    •  r'.'tj. 


me 
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?■!    :.T    Cor.gre5-r.>'- 
?.  :    Fe  criticism^      W 
that  3  WTong?     Congre-^   .^r.  • 
certain    failures    in     :he    war 
Hasn't  CoHKress  deleg.ited  mo.s 
to  the  Executive  and  hasn't  !t  d(  :: 
whole,  what  the  Executive  w  .:  -<    ir 
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ef. 


jPHyry 

:;res.s    d,  r." 

"^ n  the 
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Congress,   since   the   -i  <-   f^' _-Hn 
little  that   Is  wrong.     Br     •    ;.  ■  ■  c 
that    13    right.     Congre.«.s    .►! )  ~    df - 
powers  fcT  the  most  p'n  a:.cl   r.?    ■ 
powers   have    oeen    su'^>c'.    ^jb-  t 
Executive  direction      The  pcir-   ;^ 
on  Its  own    has  done  little 

This   present   position   of    Congr-jv 
the    fault    of    all    Congres.smen 
statesmen.     Some    have    tried    to 
representative     government     and     ^/ave     at- 
tempted to  have   Congress  perfonr    its  con 
stltutlonal  function   of  Independ- 
tlon.     But  the  majority  have  eith 
c  :•  rniitted  the  present  course  r 
'■c         -  not  like  It 

This  mounting  public  dL'.  •,• -l-  -^  .^^^^ 
It  seem  llJcelv  that  the  peopie  uix  Novem- 
ber wUl  revolutionize  Congress.  :hey  will 
send  citizens  to  Washington  who  w.li  rep'e- 
•ent  them   (not  sectionally  but  nationally) 


e ; ';  Fi  - 


and  who  wlU  do  It  by  reconstituting  Congrena 
Hi  It  hua  the  powers  of  repreTiUfttlon.  The 
people  will  elect  cltlarns  who,  among  other 
things,  will  invoke  again  the  powers  Congmis 
once  poeaewed 

Nutionnl  unity  Is  essential  In  wartime 
National  unity,  however,  In  this  country  Is 
not  promoted  by  an  unquestioning  obedience 
to  administrative  rules,  good  and  bad,  Na- 
tional unity  Is  promoted  If  orderly  criticism 
Is  permitted  and  criticism  can  be  orderly  if 
Congress  reflects  and  takes  leadership  In 
conducting  it  National  unity  Is  promoted 
and  the  war  effort  and  the  Chief  Executive 
are  best  supported  If  Congress  is  composed 
of  good  and  wise  men  and  If  they  back  It  and 
him  with  sound  legislation 

Millions  of  people  are  doing  a  lot  of  think- 
ing about  our  congressional  situation.  The 
thinking  Is  not  a  mere  agglomeration  of 
criticism  but  It  has  substance  and  form  and 
a  decided  similarity  regardless  of  the  part 
of  :he  country  in  which  it  originates  In 
other  words,  a  meaningful  and  healthiul 
national  consciousness  la  alxjut  to  exnress 
Itself. 

Trying  to  find  words  to  describe  this  new 
con.sciousne^s  is  not  difPxult  for  any  careful 
observer  The  whole  thing  Is  plain  and 
makes  encouraging  sense 

The  people  want  leaders  and  statesmen 
for  Congress  One  way  to  describe  what  they 
want  is  first  to  point  out  what  they  do  not 
wart 

Tliey  do  not  want  men  who  are  more  in- 
tere.5ted  In  vctps  than  In  principles  They 
do  not  want  candidates  who  try  to  hide  their 
meaning  with  fancy  words  They  do  not 
want  equivocators  or  "fence  straddlerr  " 
They  do  not  want  those  who  will  embrace 
any  class  policy  simply  because  It  looks  like 
a  block  of  supporters.  Thev  do  not  want 
"rubber  stamps  •  In  this  battle  they  do  net 
'A  V  •  rrpresentatlves  who  play  to  the  audl- 
'  ■  Aho  take  their  eyes  off  the  fight  and 
looking  back  Inquire.  "How'm  I  doln'?"  In 
short,  they  do  not  want  little  men  for  a  big 
Job  " 

They  want  men  like  John  Stuart  Mill  the 
great  English  liberal,  who  never  wished  to 
'  --^-^  "  a  mehiber  of  Parliament  His 
'1' rs  and  friend."  prevailed  upon  him  to 
enter  his  name  as  a  candidate.  In  the  race 
he  had  to  speak  before  meetings.  The  first 
was  a  large  labor  gathering  A  member  of 
the  audience  arose  and  asked,  "Did  vou  say 
so  and  so  against  the  British  labor  move- 
rs": •  And  Mill,  still  not  wanting  to  go 
•  P.'liament.  replied.  "You  bet  I  did." 
A  :!  hp  proceeded  to  give  his  reasons  The 
;,ibor  audience  loudly  applauded.  Here,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  experience,  was  a 
candidate  who  did  not  equivocate  He  said 
what  he  thought  to  be  right  instead  of  what 
h^  guessed  to  be  popular  and  he  said  It 
r  vp.lv  without  dodging  and  without  hedg- 
F:.'      Uf  was  elected  and  reelected 

The  men  the  people  want  will  be  men  of 
p-  vod  ability,  successful  in  their  chosen 
CH     :.?<:.   not  misfits  or  failures  looking  for 

T"  -  Tien  the  people  want  will  regard  pub- 
Fc  office  as  a  public  trust  and  an  opportunity 
for  sen,ice,  not  a  chance  for  gain  or  a  per- 
'^"•"i!  career. 

Thp  men  the  people  want  will  be  wise 
enouE;h  to  knew  that  honesty  aiid  frankness 
are  the  only  sound  bases  for  public  policy 
as  well  as  private  conduct. 

The  men  the  people  want  will  be  gifted 
with  a  deep  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  representative  government  In  a  free  so- 
ciety. And  so  little  will  they  be  moved  by 
desire  for  power,  popularity,  or  party,  that 
they  will  not  compromise  these  principles 
for  a  single  vote  or  10,000  votes. 

The  methods  for  effecting  these  wishes  of 
the  people  are  simple  They  likely  will  take 
form  within  the  next  few  weeks.  There  will 
be  no  superdlrectlng  organization  except  the 


driving  force  oT  sn  unsuppiesslble  desire  to 
save  and  serve  our  country.  There  will  b« 
no  regard  to  pnrty  for  statcjinen  and  leaders 
Me  registered  in  both  p.urtli  s 

Cltl«en8  In  each  congressional  district  will 
determine  for  themselves  If  their  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  Is  a  statesman  If  the  an- 
swer Is  "yes."  they  will  stick  by  their  man. 
If  the  answer  is  "no."  tl«n  steps  will  be 
taken  to— 

( 1 )  Find  and  prevail  upon  some  leader  to 
offer  his  name  as  a  candidate,  preferably  one 
who  win  have  to  make  a  reil  sacrifice  to  so 
submit  himself  for  election  and  for  service 
In  Congress. 

(2)  In  CalUornla.  at  least,  see  that  con- 
gressional selectees  are  noriinated  between 
May  27  and  June  20  that  they  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  primaries  Augusi   25. 

These  citizens  will  set  up  their  own  dis- 
trict organizations  to  promote,  as  they  see 
fit,  the  leaders  they  choose  u  represent  them 

Men  of  leadership  are  about  tc  Join  those 
statesmen    now   In  Congress      John   G.   Hol- 
land expressed  In  verse  what  the  people  are 
about   to  express  In   votes.     They   are  going 
to  place  In  national  respon;  iblllty: 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  doe.s  n      kill; 
Men  whom  th?  -spoils  of  office  cannot  'ouy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  ar  d  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor   -men  'vho  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demogogue 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without 
winking 


Ar^-iy  Shoes 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or    KZNTT-    KY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  .M   :,  4    .f;? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
said  that  "an  Army  marcht:s  on  F,  b'  i:v' 
and  that  is  true.  The  Army  nF,;  •  b.  ,\  ^  i 
and  properly  fed  in  order  to  b»  k  f'  ,n 
proper  condition  for  it^  arduous  and  haz- 
ardous duties.  Primarily,  however,  the 
Army  marches  on  its  feet  and  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Army  have  the  right  kind  of 
shoes,  properly  fitted.  Otherwise,  its  ef- 
fectiveness will  be  greatly  diminished. 

Sometime  ago  while  in  the  observation 
car  of  a  train  where  there  were  many 
men  in  the  service.  I  was  astonished  to 
see  how  poorly  many  of  their  shoes  fitted 
them  Several  of  them  seemed  to  walk 
with  difficulty  because  of  the  effects  of 
ill-fitting  shoes.  A  great  many  of  the 
claims  for  compensation  that  have  been 
filed  through  my  office  have  been  made 
by  reason  of  disability,  the  result  of 
broken  arches  and  flat  feet,  the  effects  of 
shoes  not  being  properly  fitted.  I  realize 
that  when  a  man  leaves  ciMlian  life  and 
puts  on  army  shoes,  he  labors  under  some 
difficulties.  However,  the  boys  tell  me 
that  when  they  are  fitted,  tv.-o  heavy  bags 
of  sand  are  given  to  them,  which  they 
lift,  one  with  each  hand,  and  if  under 
these  circumstances,  the  foct  seems  to  fill 
the  shoe,  it  is  considered  a  perfect  fitting. 
This  is  to  make  their  condit  on  in  accord 
with  that  which  will  exist  when  they  are 
carrying  their  pack  in  the  Army. 

The  evil  effects  of  ill-fitt;ng  shoes  on 
health  Is  generally  recogn  zed.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  more  attention  should  be 
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pa;(i  !o  flF'  flMinp  oi  s]ior5  than  Iff;  hc\r- 
t,  toil'  bvvu  ^I'vvn  luu:  tlFit  \hv  Qu.itFt'- 
HFi'-tr:'  Urpiutrntmt  .^  i  >uid  tiF.pl-'N'  tn  f' 
i-k:!i'(i  HF'n  if.  Hf..^-  vvojk.  m  ouit  i  to  srr 
tl-..,tt  I  !f'  ineti  m  (Vir  n;niFd  Idi  (•('•-  \v:  '  rii't 
b'"  V  orFpr-lird  'o  ^ullcr  \n6  nuuif  irs>  t  l!ff- 
F'.  ■'  bi   WL'uiFiig  iiFi.ujptr  and  lii-lutiiig 

'IlFi--'  is  anotliM'  HFitter  that  I  thitik 

shtuia  b'-  ci  n^id'  rfd  uy  our  military  au- 
thorities.    When  tlF*  oi  y>  air  sent  to  tiio 

bi't'-'  fFint   \vp  know  !h<y  w.l!  have  no 

CdF.r  :■■•■-  anci  f'W  tiFFE<  that  make  life 
agreeablF,  but   whrji   thr\    are  in  carF.p. 

c. 'TV  i  F"ic  pC'-s:b:e  sIfjujf  b^  dono  lur 
IF'  F   haF■pF■F'^s  and  cciufort , 


I: 
I  am 


ti  rn-.ed  tliai  no  .sheets  are  pro- 
vided for  lhe;r  be'd.-  in  the  reception  cent- 
ers and  cantonments      Durme  the  warm 
weather  whicli  'vil!  c(  ni"  shortly,  it  seems 
to  me  sheets  are  nece^:?ary  for  their  com- 
fort and  to  sleep  between  or  on  blankets 
will  not  only  be  unsanitary,  but  also  very 
disagreeable.      The    Commodity    Credit 
Corporation  owns  absolutely  and  unin- 
cumbered 4.100,000  bales  of  cotton.    Each 
bale  contain-   500  pminds     Out  of  this 
cotton  could  bi'  nFtU-:   an  aF:plt    number 
of  bed  sheets.     It  has  been  a  great  prob- 
lem to  keep  this  cotton  off  the  market  and 
out  of  the  competitive  fn  id     I:  the  cot- 
ton is  manufactured  in'(^  sh-fF-  it   will 
not   compete   with   private   ii^diFFry   b  - 
CciU^e  unless  it   is  .^'Z'  nia!:u:ac:urt  d.  i'    li^ 
ap:;;.F .:.'  'h.r  men  in  :!ie  service  wiK  have 
Hj  she'.  :^,  and   this   tnaik--    \\:'.\   iff    t>.' 
available  for  othi'r  cotiiin.     Th:s  ci'ttcn 
has  pre.sentvd   a    gna'    jf- biem    lo   t'F.e 
cotton  grewi'i's  of  t!u:  cuuiFiy  and  by  the 
method   SFt;i;r>ted    \\>'    can    put    it    ti,    a 
most   woiilsy   u.^''  and  at   th.i;  .^.urn    •hm' 
solve  a  perplt  xniR  p;t.blcin      I:   natv    je 
said   tlFit    th.'-re  is  a   bofUne^k   m   p::i- 
durtF::'!  and  we  cannot  find  the  n''ce-:-i:y 
lo'im.-  to  make  the  ^liet-ts.     Hov>a  v  f  '\ve 
l::\\v  n:et  oth.ti  problem-  that  seenu'd  to 
b'   FF-uimountable  and  I  b>  he'.'   thr-  one 
c  F^.  be  met  if  prop<T  study  i-  pf-  n  to  it. 
I  realize   the   shet  f^^   mu.F    b-    d.."-.ardcd 
when  th(  Army  i<-  nF-neuv-  rF-.K  -^r  on  the 
march  or 


tern, pora:\-  c,iF-.p.-.  but  there 

wl'.v   'hey   should  not   be 

^'c-  p'lcn  centers  or  perma- 


if   no   reason 
furnished  to  r^  c-  \ 
nent  cantonm.en*.- 

I  h'-p.  the  proper  authorities  will  give 
some  csLudy  to  th'^se  matters  and  I  believe 
a  solution  may  re.-iFt  ni  a  gieat  benefit 
by  stimulating  the  n.  rale  and  increasing 
the  happiness  of  the  men  in  the  service. 
We  mFu.F  n  mr  n:bor  when  these  men  were 
Inducted  into  the  service,  a  iF*Mt  ."ha'T:e 
occurred  in  their  mode  of  I;tv  .fff  ,-.  iff  at 
depnvat:on  of  thr-i;-  at ru-F:-:rF>d  com- 
fort.=  .  Till.-  sFi''m.*F?  i.'^  not  made  in 
any  spirit  of  critF'-.sm,  T  have  never 
heard  any  of  tlie  ff,  n  say  *hey  were  not 
well  treated  or  well  ftd,  bu'  I  do  believe 
by  providine  for  th'^m  all  th'-  ordinary 
comforts  ar.d  raro  hat  can  reasonably 
be  giv^n  th' :n  wo  c:\n  make  them  hap- 
pier, healthier  and  more  efficient,  and 
hence  better  soldiers. 

If  there  is  a  .shortage  of  anything  the 
civilian  should  at  \e=ist  share  the  incon- 
venience with  'he  si'ldaT  rr  jt  v.euld  b'^ 
more  in  acccrdaiFF?  w.th  '!>■  t):FK-ip;es 
of  common  jus' ice.  fairnos-  aiFi  patriot- 
ism that  the  civil'an  -tiould  t,M  wFhaJut 
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>o-  'he  soildF  r  c;in  ha\i"  it  "Vbf  A:'v  :  ,':i\:\ 
:-  .loi  r  doc.s  ruF  !iii\t  to.  O'lidFri  (F.^oom- 
1  ■: :  s  'o  be  n\~iCi''  ffi  ':h  :v  ^;  jf'i  F  w  '  '■  el 
'F..F  a  !o\v  siF.a,:,  ciFi.lo:!.-  wFaie  he  a-  .villi 
IF  ramp  wFi  s-'i'oM  h:m  tfF  t  ho  h,;,-,  j-(^0US 
aiF,i  -I  U  -sat  iFfiiFi'F:  ciotF-ii '  Iff  aw  „f:  hiin. 


American  Legion,  Departtnient  of  Oregon. 
and     United    Spanish     War    Veterans,    | 
Scout    Camp     No.    2,    Department    of 
Oregon,     Endorse     Universal     Service 
Program 

EXIE.\S10.\'    OF   REMARKij 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or   OREGON 

IS    TTtE  HCF'FE   (oF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Ml 


Monday,  May  4.  1942 
X    FI.L      Mr.   Speaker,    under 


leave  to  (Xt :.(!  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
resolution  ad  pted  by  the  American 
Legion.  Department  of  Oregon,  the  19th 
day  of  April  1P42.  also  a  resolution 
adopted  bv  .s  -  f  Young  Camp  No.  2. 
Department  oi  ()r>  <^on.  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  April  21  1942.  endorsing 
tlie-  Universal  Service  Flan..  1  iie  I'esolu- 
tioii>  ..■.:>'  a-  {o']<'\>:>: 

WFfie:..-  v..  -'i.n\'  ti.irk  fr^  n:  the  Wji'.c.  W.vr 
convinc' a  F.u-  u'.l  o.i:.  ai.d  all  prijuFv 
should  be  cq  :  ..  -.  ubject  to  ilie  service  ci  iFe 
Nation  In  b:f-  Fi.'  ae  war;  and 

Whereas  for  iv  :o  'ban  20  years  -m:  \...m 
cUmanded  that  C-  ocr'-s  pr.ss  Rdequ;F,  a  il- 
lation for  universal  crd-  :  hU  men  and  all 
property  needed  for  w..r  \.F>tber  In  defense 
aghtinfz  or  defense  lann-:  v;   auti 

V^'FeT'i-is  tFr  Na';  ].  -^  (■■\:s!t  i-,ct'  1«  rrw  r::- 
dar.^t  ;('.;,  i:v  (xutmo  »arl^.;-'  wuk.a-u  h\  yi:  \ur- 
ful  enemies  aiming  to  ct-i:  y  us,  and  our 
Internal  safety,  peace,  a:.o:  -<■=  urlty  are  criti- 
cally shaken  by  the  efTort  for  maximum  de- 
fense pr  'iiirvrn  with  les?  than  the  all-out 
means  c:     :  e  universal  draft;  and 

Whereas  the  Milwaukee  convention  last 
September  expressly  referring  to  its  20-year 
program  before  Congress  for  universal  service 
legislation,  reaffirmed  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal service  as  applicable  equally  to  the 
armed  forces,  capital,  and  labor;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  the  time  has  come  for 
aggressive  fighting  action  to  attain  that  20- 
year  objective:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Americ-an  Legion  of  OrC' 
gon.  Through  its  executive  committee  In 
regular  meeting  a-ssembled  hereby  demand 
that  the  national  organization  proceed  forth- 
with In  full  force  to  complete  enactment  into 
law  by  the  Congress  now  in  session  of  the 
universal  service  principle;  and  it  Is  further 
Resolved,  That  such  universal  draft  law  ex- 
pressly provide  for  the  drafting  or  conscript- 
ing of  all  the  resources  of  this  Nat::on,  In- 
cluding property,  capital,  labor,  and  Industry, 
as  weU  as  the  fighting  manpower.  In  line  with 
the  Legion-sponsored  bill  heretofore  Intro- 
duced In  Congress;  and  It  is  further 

Resolved,  That  public  meetings  be  ar- 
ranged for  so  that  all  members  of  th<!  public 
m-iy  be  informed  thereof  and  may  arouse 
themselves  to  the  Immediate  necessity  of  such 
a  law  for  the  safety,  security,  peace,  and 
preservation  of  the  Nation;  and  It  Is  further 
I  Reaolved,  That  upon  enactment  of  such 
universal  service  law  the  American  Legion 
devote  its  maximum  effort  to  the  success  of 
Its  application  to  the  end  that  out  ol'  "equal 


>•:'.  M  !■  !  all  ui.a  ;pvci,i;  p.'.-jit  lar  none" 
Ai:  !.  -hall  derive  a  new  unity  of  spirit  and 
ptiipvu^t.  H  uew  confidence  nnd  consccrHtlua, 
which  will  make  our  defense  impregnable  and 
our  triumph  assured 

That  copies  of  this  resolution  t>e  sent  to  th« 
press,  to  national  and  department  heads  of 
the  American  Legion,  and  to  the  Congressmen 
and  Senators  from  the  State  of  Oregon,  with 
the  request  that  It  be  embodied  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record 

This  resolution  dated  this  igth  day  of  April 
1942. 

Joseph  K   Carson.  Jr  , 
Department  Commands. 
Attest: 

Jvtfx  W.  Valiant, 

Department  Adjutant. 

SCOLT  Yo-'vc;  Camf  Nr    2 

United  5P.^^:s)^    Vv' •  h    \i,i!,«vs. 

Portiii  .:  o'  '  :,  A.  „  ...  1942. 
Whereas  the  experience  of  our  people  and 
esp>ecially  the  experience  of  our  armed  forcea 
in  the  first  World  War  has  established  the 
certain  belief  that  should  we  ever  be  attacked 
the  only  Just  method  of  defense  would  be 
through  the  universal  service  of  all  our  re- 
sources and  manpower,  Including  property, 
capital,  labor,  and  Uidustry  along  with  the 
fighting  forces;  and 

Whereas  the  time  Is  now  here  when  our 
lives,  liberties,  and  future  well-being  arc 
certain  to  be  destroyed  by  the  xjwers  of  bar- 
barism and  we  be  plunged  Into  the  horrors 
of  tht  dark  ages  unless  we  offer  on  the  altar 
of  our  country  our  lives,  possessions,  and 
energy  without  equivocation:  Therefore  be  It 

Jle^t  :  !  .:  !',  .^-  .  ;  y  ..•,;;  („  li",  p  So.  2, 
Depart  }iit\.t  <:'  Fffc-."!  F'..*'  .  >•><:■:!'»;  War 
Veterans  t'l  ficNi';.'''  f'l'-c*! 'jp  n.^''»  "Fi;'(  i;  ''■!< 
:'/-f  dai,  o'  .4f"ii  !!'4?  Tlif!!  FfFt  vni;  •  (;',i,kI 
sr:  \';C'  1i-".  .Fl  w  F  h  ^■jn  ci.i'.  pr-  !;•  t(  r  ■  :: i 
W't  !>m:'iF\'  (  rci', '!'■-('  .\i,;:  i:>:','.  F;  [i:,:^'' n  ...iic 
li^jp.-cati'in  iF  iFc-  pj.iniiiF^  ("■:  \;;  .  «;hiu 
service  of  u'.\  '  •.:  r....i.pi  wiJ  j.:  ;■•:•'.  .  ..pital, 
!;ibor    fi;:d    ;:,.'';'•  :■.      ,i ; :;:    !  >    , :    ;  .■;..!■ 

!%'•  ■  h  ,  <'(i  "IF..."  \K('  ]•>:-■'  :''■■■  ir,.,  :  :  .  '  the 
C.^MiTi -*;  i\:  ■:  .;:r  Pr(-:rtr'ni  to  enact  p:.:-'>i 
Ih'.v,^  ',■  c^'iP-iii'-r;  h::i'.  enforce  a  systen:  :i 
eqjiil  hr.(\  ui:;vrr>,F  ^  •■•:.^ct:\"  ir,i\  rt  our  re- 
8ourc>"'s   mfi;- ;i;  in  i:,i   'd'tr  \>  .    :,:.■::    tx^    ;t   further 

Resolved  "r!i;F  .(;;'-  '■'■  "■  -  ■'"•■  :ution  b« 
sent  our  ot pal  iiru  111  twn.ii....iwt .  U;  approval, 
to  our  national  headquarters,  and  copies  be 
sent  our  delegation  In  Cov-^.v^y  and  given 
to  the  press 

Done  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  this  21st  day  of 
April  1942, 

C    H    Francis, 

Cn-mmander. 
Robert    t    vi ;  fix, 

Adjutant. 


Supplementary  Remarks  on  H.  R.  t»885, 
Which  1$  Vital  to  Our  War  Etiort 


FXTENFSION   OF  HE'FARKS 
■I 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

'.  f    :■} :  ,» 'A  A;,} 

IN    lltF  !ir(;;-E  oj-    HEFi-.LSENlAIl"."i^ 

M  '?:dni.    M,.:i  4    1941 

Mr  TR,AYNOR  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rr.'  F'Fid(  F.  IFF'  *r\.  which  is  a  ftshery 
o:  '  'v  long  standing,  concerns  ItselJf 
wFlL  li.e  taking  of  a  species  belonging  to 
the  herring  fani.,;-  which  is  peculiar  to 
thf^  A"  IiF'ic  coast  and  which  congregates 


I  f 


X    "'    'T'^.     T     T    '  »-T-*  'T-    T    T      y^ 


■*,  '«'  /^  T-x  'r—'  r^  .-"^  T  y^L  ■*.▼»▼•  -f^  T— ^ 


\  D-nTTXTW  V     n"i'\     TUT'     /--^/^X',"' r  TFC-C^TAX"   V  T       T^  TF  TTl  P  f^ 


A  1<^)1 


»>.   Ultra   (net  sectionauy  but  n;  tional 


be 


no  superdirecting  organization  except  the 


-.^„....   .^   e>>-»»j,i£»jijr    icLUKii  £Lu.    11    oc- 
curs to  me  that  more  attention  should  be 


U*  I  VJ       t)  ■-' 
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Ir  great  schools  along  its  shores  fro  n  Vir 
g— "1     to     Massachusetts     durint      the 
r        hs  May  to  October,  inclusive     The 
fish  are  migratory  in  nature,  originating 
In  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Menhaden  reduction  plants  aHe  op- 
erated in  severa'  Atlantic  Coast  States; 
2  such  plants  are  located  in  New  York. 
2  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey:  2  in  Dela- 
ware; 12  m  Viremia:  with  others  l(Kated 
in  North  Caroiina.  Georgia,  and  F  orida. 

For  the  taking  of  the  fi;h.  stea  n-  or 
D  I-powered  fishing  vessels  arc  em- 
;..  :•  id.  which  carry  seine  boats  and  seines 
by  which  the  fish  are  captured.  The 
raw  fish  are  then  transported  to  the 
various  shore  reduction  planis  fof  con- 
version into  fish  oil  and  meal 

A  total  of  approximately  ICO  Ashing 
vessels  are  employed  at  the  height  jf  the 
active  season.  An  average  of  apjrcxi- 
mately  32  plants  were  in  operation  over 
the  past  5  years.  Average  product  on  of 
oU  for  the  same  period  was  ap  Jrcxi- 
mately  5  000  000  -  :'-ns.  toeethei  '.vith 
an  average  of  4  3  ;()  tons  of  dit'-fish 
scrap  or  meal — both  per  annum 

Over  a  long  jieriod  of  years.  v..i>  in- 
dustry, although  occupying  a  useful  and 
respected  status  among  the  oil  ami  fats 
producers  in  the  United  States.  hri=  b'  n 
beset  with  difficulties.  These  .  ^  ly 
stenimed  from  marketing  conciiions 
brought  about  by  the  import ati|)n  of 
competing  products.  During  this 
bowevtr  the  trend  of  use  for  men 
products,  particularly  for  th'^ 
progressed  toward  steadily  hig.' 
fica.ions.  for  the  oil  possesses  very 


valuable  characteristics  which  hav|  been 

dis- 


■  1 


continuously  developed  throut;: 
covery  of  new  processes  and 
choniical  research. 

D  spite   the   foregoing,   neither 
haaen  oil  nor  meal  ordinarily  i.t: 
crucial    importance  in   the   ec   r.M 
this  co'intrv  because  the  pre-war  o 
fat  picture  was  one  of  superabuntiance 
and  surplus. 

United  States'  consumption  of  ^1  oils 
and  fats — including  butter — for  thf  year 
1939   was   approximately   5  000.000 
Roughly  summarized,  about  two- 


M'lX   T"  TH 


'\';ressional  record 


time, 
laden 
has 

vssi- 
many 


men- 
:"d  of 

:t;y    of 
1  and 


tons, 
birds 


of  this  quantity  went  for  edible  pui  poses 
such  as  direct  consumption  of  t utter. 
lard,  salad  oil.  and  so  forth.  ;.-  ;nto 
shortening  preparations,  also  rr.any  wtr.er 
miscellaneous  uses.  The  balanc*  was 
principally  consumed  in  the  mar  alac- 
ture  of  soap  and  soap  products.  Daint, 
varnish,  linoleum,  and  other  smallfr  but 
In^Dortant  miscellaneous  channels 

W.'hin  the  category  of  oils  ani  fats 
used  for  inedible   purposes,   the  united 
States  had   become   habituated   ' 
upon  certain  imported  items  cf  ve:;.i  .a: 
magnitude,  the  principal  of  which  were 
coconut    oil    and    its    cop:  i 
avpr?ging  an  annual  ton,  >:;• 
■^ir^ooo    tons:    flax^-d     „■!. -r 
toii.^.  palm  oil.  abo'.;'   15i~000  ' 
periUa.  babassu.  ar.i      .'..a 
senting  a  total  rf  ISOGr^O  •■  r. - 
oils — for   A   and    D    :.■  _,rv,.::    1 
purposes — about     3.1  000     t;  r.  > 
forth. 

All  told,  in  recent  prf^-war 
annually  approximated  :j  .n:p_i  1.. 


f 


3^'^  ni'O 


ft-M 


ci: 
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:i     so 


oils  or  their  oil-bearing  equivalent  to- 
taling approximately  1.250.000  tons. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  it  can  readily 
be  appreciated  that  the  balance  of  rela- 
tionship of  fats  and  oils  within  the 
United  States  was  seriously  affected  by 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Japan, 
because  coconut,  copra,  palm,  perilla. 
and  tung  oils  originated  in  the  Far  East: 
fish-liver  oils  came  mostly  from  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  Japan  and 
South  American  imports  were  restricted 
by  ."^hipping  difficulties.  The  changed 
situation  which  resulted  riaturally  placed 
a  much  different  aspect  upon  the  rela- 
tive vilue  of  m.enhaden  products  within 
the  scheme  of  things  in  the  United 
States,  fc/  menhaden  oil  contains  .about 
10  percent  crude  glycerine  and  is  a  rec- 
ognized soap-making  material;  it  also 
is  an  important  factor  in  paint,  varnish, 
and  linoleum  manufacture,  and — when 
fractiorated — is  used  in  combination 
with  omer  oils  as  a  leading  substitute  for 
tung  'jil  Menhaden  oil  is  also  a  satis- 
factory replacement  for  the  imported 
hver  oils  formerly  relied  upon  for  their 
vitamin  A  and  D  potencies  in  poultry  and 
stock  feeds:  it  also  is  of  specialized  value 
in  the  compounding  of  quenching,  tem- 
pering, and  core  mixtures. 

Menhaden  fLsh  meal,  with  its  high 
protein  percentage  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  calculation  of  agricul- 
tural schedules  behind  lend-lease  obli- 
gations, being  an  absolutely  irreplaceable 
nutritional  element  for  use  in  mixed 
poultry  feeds. 

A  considerable  effort  has  been  put 
KrtM  by  the  menhaden  industry  to  get 
into  position  to  function  at  maximum  ca- 
pacity this  coming  season  A  great  many 
difficulties  have  retarded  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose.  There  has  inevita- 
bly been  tremendous  pressure  upon  the 
War  Production  Board  and  other 
agencies  to  concentrate  upon  direct 
munition  production,  and  the  matter  of 
priorities  and  price  control  for  fisheries 
has  to  date  been  treated  as  a  stepchild. 

A  serious  additional  impediment  to  full 
production,  entirely  unrelated  to  war 
conditions,  has  been  allowed  to  continue 
for  many  past  years.  We  refer  by  this  to 
certain  State  legislation — largely  of  a 
monopolistic  and  discriminatory  char- 
acter—with which  the  majority  of  the 
menhaden  operators  have  been  obliged  to 
contend. 

Although  many  States  have  passed 
laws  regulatory  to  menhaden  fishing 
within  their  territorial  waters,  the  most 
severe  check  of  this  character  to  the  in- 
dustry has  resulted  from  the  legislation 
passed  m  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  New 
Jersey  ooast  line  and  to  its  great  length, 
these  State  waters  are  a  natural  fishing 
ground  for  the  menhaden  species.  The 
State,  hovever.  does  not  have  sufficient 
depth  cf  water  anywhere  along  the  coast 
line  to  permit  the  establishment  of  men- 
haden fish  reduction  plants  additionally 
to  those  located  there  at  present.  One 
f  f  *:.•  -  plants  is  at  Port  Monmouth  near 
A*:.'.  H;£?hlands  and  the  other  is  situ- 
a'vj  a;  Wildwood.  N.  J. 


As  the  existing  law  stands  the  effect 
is  to  divide  about  equally  about  half  of 
shore  line  cf  the  State  between  each  of 
the  above-named  plants.  The  fish  laws 
are  so  carefully  written  that  their 
effect  is  absolutely  to  exclude  outside 
participation. 

While  it  is  probably  the  truth  that  the 
New  Jersey  status  quo  allows  the  favored 
fi-hermen  a  certain  advantage  in  their 
own  operations  over  what  \xould  prob- 
ably result  if  a  number  of  outsiders  were 
also  allowed  to  fish  these  waters,  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  such  difference 
would  be  material  because  th<?  total  fish- 
able  area  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
this  State  is  tremendous  and  would  sup- 
port several  times  the  amount  of  fishing 
to  which  it  can  possibly  now  be  subjected 
by  the  present  preferred  ope: ators. 

In  view  of  the  preceding.  H.  R.  6885 
was  introduced  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  oy  me  on 
March  31.  1942. 

This  bill  provides  that  all  State  laws 
affecting  menhaden  fishing  be  super- 
seded for  the  duration  by  Federal  regu- 
lations to  be  establishec  by  the 
President. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  :s  to  bring 
about  an  increase  of  production — esti- 
mated to  be  at  least  40  percent — on  both 
menhaden  oil  and  meal,  because  these 
products  are  most  urgently  required  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war 
effort.  . 

H.  R.  6885  was  brought  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Flepresenta- 
tives  for  hearing  on  April  23.  1942. 

When  the  hearing  on  H.  F,.  6885  was 
held  on  April  23  the  apex  of  the  opposi- 
tion was  represented  by  the  l.irgest  New 
Jersey  operator  in  person,  supported  by 
certain  political  henchmen  who  had  been 
in.'trumental.  in  putting  over  the  New 
Jersey  menhaden  statutes.  No  really 
forceful  arguments  were  advanced  by 
this  opposing  interest,  as  they  confined 
themselves  mostly  to  personalities.  They 
did,  however,  apparently  succ  ?ed  in  cre- 
ating an  atmosphere  of  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  certain  of  the  committee  rela- 
tive to  the  probable  increase  of  produc- 
tion to  be  anticipated  if  H.  R.  6885 
became  law.  They  also  attacked  the 
constitutionality  of  the  measure. 

The  constitutionahty  of  the  act  has 
been  carefully  studied  and  is  held  by  able 
counsel  to  be  entirely  valid  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  emergency  acts.  In 
any  event,  there  would  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  any  litigation  as  tC  this  point 
would  be  quashed  by  any  recourse  to  the 
Supreme  Court, 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  that 
this  particular  case  exemplifies  very 
clearly  the  present  dangers  inherent  in 
certain  types  of  interstate  barriers.  In 
this  instance,  an  important  natural  re- 
source, which  really  belongs  to  the  Na- 
tion, is  involved. 

There  is  also  no  question  but  that  this 
country  faces  a  particularly  dangerovis 
shortage  trend  in  the  specialized  cate- 
gories of  oils  and  fats  wherein  menhaden 
oil  is  best  qualified  to  substitute. 


APPKXr»iX  TO  THE  C()XGi:,KS<10X AL  KKfoRD 
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I  believe  that  passage  of  H.  R.  6885 
would  furnish  the  means  to  substan- 
tially increase  the  production  of  men- 
haden products. 

The  present  issue  seems  to  be  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
favored  menhaden  operators  in  New 
Jersey. 

There  should  be  no  hesitation  as  to 
the  proper  answer  to  such  a  question. 


Poland — Address  0!  Senator  Barkley 
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lENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PRENTiSS  M.  BROWN 

01      MRU  (j.\N 

IN   TliE  oENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  4  ^legislative  day  of 
Thuraday.  April  30),  1942 

Mr,  EIvoWN  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cur--  :  ;  •  >  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  oi  'Iv  Hi  (  ord  the  very  able 
and  concise  speei  ii  :r  .  'e  Saturday.  May 
2  1942,  by  the  majority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barklky], 
and  broadcast  by  short  wave  to  Poland, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Polish  constitution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

People  of  Poland,  tomorrow  on  all  the  free 
world's  ironts  against  tyranny  or  at  home 
under  the  tyrant's  heel,  you  wUl  mark  the 
anniversary  of  your  constitution.  That  his- 
toric document,  only  4  years  younger  than 
our  own  CX)nstitution,  Is  Imbued  with  the 
same  spirit  which  Inspired  your  great  Kos- 
ciusko and  Pulaski  to  serve  the  cause  of 
American  Independence. 

This  will  be  the  third  constitution  day 
since  our  common  enemy  seized  your  repub- 
lic to  plunder  and  kill.  The  acts  of  these 
God-hating  invaders  have  shocked  the  free 
world's  conscience.  We  have  determined  to 
put  pn  end  to  this  savagery— to  end  it  for  all 
time. 

That  Is  why  constitution  day  this  year  is 
not  the  same  for  you  people  of  Poland  as  it 
was  in  1940  and  in  1941  Then  a  myth  of  in- 
vincibility protected  your  brutal  oppressor. 
Then  the  forces  arrayed  against  Nazi  pagan- 
ism had  not  succeeded  In  halting  it.  Then 
the  end  of  your  darkest  bondage  was  not  in 
sight. 

Within  the  last  year  all  this  has  changed. 
Where  now  is  the  myth  of  Hitler's  invinci- 
bility? That  myth  has  been  burled  with  mil- 
lions of  Germans  on  the  Russian  front.  That 
myth  has  been  shot  down  from  the  skies  over 
Britain  and  western  Etirope  by  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  with  the  help  of  your  own  pilots. 

Politically  and  economically,  too.  this  Con- 
stitution Day  sees  a  magnificent  change  In 
your  outlook.  Today  the  C5overnment  and 
the  people  of  Poland  are  engaged  In  a  great 
partnership  with  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States,  of  Britain,  of  Russia,  and  of  more  than 
20  other  nations.  This  enterprise  Is  willingly 
undertaken  and  shared  by  equals  who  have 
dedicated  thei*-  lives  and  resources  to  drive 
tyranny  and  want  from  the  world,  and  to 
secure  the  essential  human  freedom  every- 
where. 

Otir  forces,  with  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican arsenal  of  democracy,  are  so  superior  to 

our  enemies'  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 

the  final  outcome.    There  can  be  no  doubt 


that  liberty  and  independence  will  be  restored 
to  the  Polish  people,  whose  heroic  resistance 
on  the  home  front  has  stirred  every  American. 

The  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  heartily  approve  of  the  enlightened 
plans  which  your  Government  has  prepared 
for  free  Poland  We  know  of  these  through 
the  recent  visit  to  Washington  of  General 
Sikorskl.  whose  wise  statesmanship  we  re- 
spect and  admire 

NO^  ,  and  until  the  day  of  liberation,  the 
p>eopIe  of  Poland  and  the  people  of  America 
fight  together  against  our  common  foe  Po- 
land, the  first  to  resist  Hitler,  and  the 
United  States,  most  recent  to  enter  the 
struggle,  have  joined  forces.  We  go  forward 
under  that  old  Polish  battle  cry  against  op- 
pression: "For  your  freedom  and  ours.' 


Loitv  and  Freedom  ot  thr  Prt.-.ss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  4  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  April  30).  1942 

Mr.  TvFT  Mr.  Prtsident,  I  ask 
unanimous  c-jntcnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
made  by  me  to  the  American  I:  ^  :  His- 
torical Society  at  th-  Biltmoie  Hotel, 
New  York.  May  2.  1!'4_  on  the  subject 
Unity  and  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

There  being  no  objection,  'h^  c-on-h 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl.-.  Ki  ^  ukd, 
as  follows: 

Members  of  the  American  Irish  Historical 
Society,  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  come 
to  New  York  from  the  hectic  rush  of  the 
National  Capital  to  dine  and  talk  with  so 
many  distinguished  Americans  of  Irish  de- 
scent. You  have  played  a  tremendou«ly  ef- 
fective part  In  the  development  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  we  know  It.  You  par- 
ticipated In  the  colonization  of  an  unknown 
continent.  You  fought  for  the  freedom  of 
the  Colonies  in  the  Revolutionary  War  You 
have  assisted  in  every  step  in  that  long  de- 
velopment which  has  made  the  United  States 
of  America  the  greatest  and  potentially  most 
powerful  Nation  in  the  world  today. 

Again  you  are  playing  your  part  in  a  war 
for  freedom,  not  only  for  your  own  freedom, 
not  only  for  the  freedom  of  your  country, 
but  for  the  freedom  of  the  world.  American 
Irish  are  fighting  in  every  American  unit,  on 
every  front,  on  every  continent.  We  are  at 
war  with  the  greatest  military  nations  of  the 
world,  perhaps  the  greatest  military  nations 
of  all  time.  We  cannot  lose  a  war  against 
that  kind  of  enemy  without  subjecting  our- 
selves to  the  danger  of  constant  contempt, 
insult,  and  attack.  We  cannot  lose  a  war 
against  that  kind  of  enemy  without  con- 
demning the  world  for  years  to  come  to  the 
rule  ot  unscrupulous  and  unmitigated 
violence. 

In  the  support  of  the  war  today  there  is 
no  sectional  division,  no  party  division,  and 
no  division  of  opinion  among  the  people,  ex- 
cept for  the  lunatic  fringe  Before  Decem- 
ber 7  there  was  a  fundamental  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  our  foreign  policy. 
There  were  great  public  and  legislative  de- 
bates on  the  question  whether  this  country 
should  become  Involved  In  war  But  what- 
ever differences  there  may  have  been,  we  all 
agree  todav  in   giving   to  the  President,  as 


Ccmmander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
our  unqualified  and  aggressive  support  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  to  complete,  utter, 
and  final  mUltary  and  naval  victory  We 
will  not  consider  peace  short  of  that  victory. 
Tir   PtoPLE  ARE  UNrrro 

There  are  a  few  people  in  this  country  with 
pro-Nazi  sentiments  who  are  still  trying  to 
divide  the  people  into  antagonistic  groups 
by  stirring  up  class  and  racial  prejudice. 
There  are  other  groups  who  seem  determined 
to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  countr>-  by  im- 
pugning the  patriotism  of  every  man  in  pub- 
lic life  who  opposed  our  entrance  Into  the 
war.  particularly  if  they  dare  to  suggest  that 
the  conduct  of  the  war  can  be  Improved.  The 
bitterness  and  prejudice  of  this  group  in  try- 
ing to  continue  the  enmities  of  the  prewar 
period  are  incredible  Why  a  desire  to  remain 
at  peace  and  earlier  attempts  to  prevent  war 
are  in  any  way  inconsistent  wltli  complete 
support  of  a  war  In  which  the  country  is  en- 
gaged It  Is  impossible  to  state.  It  is  quite 
true  that  many  Republicans  were  strenu- 
ously opposed  to  our  entering  the  war.  as  were 
man>  Democrats  I  myself  voted  against 
measures  wliich  tended  to  make  our  involve- 
ment in  war  more  likely,  and  I  am  proud  of 
that  record  and  would  vote  exactly  the  same 
way  again  A  lot  of  Irishmen  were  opposed 
to  our  entrance  into  the  war,  probably  a  ma- 
jority of  them;  but  there  isn't  any  question 
where  they  stand  today.  They  are  out  to 
lick  the  Japs  and  the  Nazis  As  Tliomac  Daly 
said  In  his  poem  about  the  peaceable  race: 

"  'Who  says  that  the  Irish  are   fighters   b« 
birth?' 
Says  little  Dan  Crone. 

Falx.  there's  not  a  more  peaceable  race  on 
th'  earth. 
If  ye  I'ave  "em  alone.' " 

There  isn't  any  bitterness  remaining  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  There,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  bitterest  debates  occurred 
in  its  halls  there  has  been  complete  unity  In 
support  of  the  war  The  best  answer  to  those 
whc  are  trying  to  create  disunity  throughout 
the  country  was  given  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
a  speech  which  he  made  in  the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatlves  on  July  27,  1848.  addressing  the 
Democrats  with  regard  to  the  Mexican  War, 
which  had  been  strenuou!=lv  nppnsed  by  Lin- 
coln and  the  other  Whigs      V.         :6: 

"But  the  distinction  beiwi-tu  the  cause 
of  President  Polk  in  beginning  the  war  and 
the  cause  .if  the  country,  afte  it  was  begun, 
is  a  distinction  which  you  Democrats  cannot 
perceive  •  •  •  we  Whigs  see  the  dis- 
tinction clearly  enough.  •  •  •  Gen.  Zach- 
ary  Taylor,  himself,  the  noblest  Roman  of 
them  all,  haf  declared  that  as  a  citizen,  and 
particularly  as  a  soldier.  It  Is  sufficient  for 
him  to  know  that  his  country  .s  at  war  with 
a  foreign  nation,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
bring  it  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  termina- 
tion by  the  most  vigorous  and  energetic 
operations,  without  inquiry  about  its  Justice 
or  anything  else  connected  with  It." 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  Zachary  Taylor, 
who  had  led  American  forces  to  victory  in 
Mexico,  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
Statefc,  although  he  and  his  party  had  op- 
posed the  entrance  of  this  country  into  the 
war 

;HF    VALtTE  or    M:N     RITY    CRITICISM 

TLt.  lUtoi  purpose  ..:  -- 1  iu-publican  Party, 
like  the  first  purpose  of  the  Democratic 
Party  like  the  first  purpose  cf  aU  loyal 
Americans,   is  as  a  matter   01  course  to  sup- 

pr*  f  •«  \  ;;;t  i^nre  wnich  wil'  help  bring 
tht  A.;!  *-:  ,1  ^■,,i^.e6sllll  conciupicn  But  we 
RepubhcH!.-  i;.--.-!  that  ;>  •  v  i  arty  system 
is  just  as  es.-ei.i;;il  m  u-;;r-:::.L  tii  in  peace- 
time, or  more  so.  II  .'  v.*  m  :.ot  Icr  the  exist- 
ence and  c<  uragp  o*  a  minority  party,  the 
people  would  have  no  real  voice  in  Improy- 
ine  'r  d;'*  •:.■::.'•  *!•''  '*-i'  '  ffort.  It  1*  ci.'v 
huiiiun  n.>iu:t   Vji    ..:.    .....:;..:. istratloi.    Uj   l:  y 
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APPEN 


Dix  TO  THE  co\r;ni:>-[r)X 
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be- 
se- 


to  conceal  its  errors  and  forget  the;r.  •  :- 
only  human  nature  for  men  who  have  be- 
come acdslomed  to  certain  theories  and 
methods  to  cilng  tenaciously  to  those  theories 
ftnd  methods  long  after  they  are  antiGT*'"'. 
»nd  discredited.  A  minority  party  ca:. 
bammermg  on  the  faults  which  gradualiv 
come  apparent:  and.  even  if  t  dees  nc 
cure  legislation,  its  constructive  criticism 
may  often  change  the  whole  course  of  the 
executive  p;overnment 

Nothing  so  distinguishes  a  democratic  ft  rm 
of  government  as  the  freedom  of  criticism 
which  exists  m  England,  for  instance,  today. 
and  does  not  exist  m  Germany  or  Ja  )an. 
Not  only  that,  I  am  convinced  that  In  the 
king  run  nothing  Is  so  necessary  for  the 
fuccess  of  democracies  in  war  NothiDg  Is 
so  likely  tc  win  the  '"ar  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Of  course,  that  criticism  should  not 
give  any  aid  or  information  to  the  em  my 
But  many  propagandists  of  the  adminu  tra 
tion  today  use  the  argument  against  critl 
clsm  that  it  will  give  some  comfort  to  the 
enemv  to  know  that  there  Is  such  criticism. 


Of  course  this  argument,  carried  to  its 


cal  conclusion,  would  suppress  every   ve  itige 


cf   critic. sm  and   freedom  of  speech   In 


country  1  wholly  deny  ■Jt.  If  that  com- 
fort makes  the  enemy  fee*  better  for  a  few 
days  he  is  welcome  to  i\  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  This  wair  will  not  be  wcc  by 
words  but  by  military  action.  Criticism 
here  will  do  a  lot  more  good  by  forcinf  an 
Improvement  fn  the  efBciency  of  produ:;ng 
war  materials  and  in  the  efficiency  of 
tary  action  than  It  will  ever  do  ha.-:: 
e:v:ng  the  Nazis  a  little  temporary  en^  ..u 
Ri-  ment 
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Before 
Editors  2   '.'.■•  K-     c;      M      SlacLeish  said; 

"It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the 
battleground  of  this  war  is  the  field  of 
American  opinion.  •  *  '  I:  is  true- and 
no  one  knows  it  better  *.:.,;:-.  our  eneifiies 
It  Is  their  principal  hope  that  they 
so  divide  and  confusr  nr.d  demoralize  Amer- 
ican opinion  that  •:  ■  A:..erican  determna- 
tion  to  Zu,hi  the  war  tnrcugh  to  an  uU  1: 
▼Ictcry  will  fail  of  itself  " 

I:    n.v  opinion   .Mr    MacLeish 
n^.s'.aKen.   a   nat'j;  i.    mistake    ptrh;;-- 
Federal  official  In  charge  of  a  propac   :  ; 
reau      Then?  Is  not  the  slightest  da.^- 
the  determ. nation  of  the  American     • 
Win  the  war    as  they  have  won  every 
war  they  have  ever  engaged  in.   wil!   in|ar.y 
way  weaken.    There  is  even  less  da:  ^>" 
It  will  weaken  through  German  pr  i  i^ 
We    can't    defeat    Hitler    with     •».    r  : 
months   the   Government   proceedea    li 
theory  that  it  could  scare  Japan  out  of  ihak 
Ing  war  on  us  by  threats  and  talk,  and  \hen 
the  attack  came  we  were  not  on  the  alert 

There  is  only  one  way  to  win  this  war| — by 
successful  military  and  naval  action. 
brains  and  determination  of  our  soldiers 
sailors,  the  courage  of  our  men  No  one 
fear  that  our  armies  in  the  field  will 
lack  support  from  the  people  at  home 
sooner  we  forget  the  theory  that  we  can 
the  war  by  winning  the  battle  of  propaganda 
the  mere  likely  we  are  to  achieve  com  )lete 
military  success  Our  people  are  not 
couraged  They  don't  need  to  be  cheerefa  up 
or  cheered  on  They  are  quiet  and  deter- 
mined and  ask  .  £  :'  r  orders  and  for  u  ork 
I  sugge-t  that  :  r  .  *hile  we  forget  pr^pa 
ganda  and  the  artificial  creation  '  rr.  ir  ile 
wheVier  cur  own  or  that  of  other  :..i'..    .s 

w"^     re  wasting  plenty  of  money  on  i  ,  to- 
dav       There    nrp    !:*''rn!:v    ^^c^'es   of   puMrr:*', 
:..:      ;:.      Wa.^^.-.ington     ; 
't',  ;:;■'    .sr''    ■.".-d'.xc-c'.    , n    i' 
'.     -p*':d,  :■«:    :r:    re    'Iwr. 
f    -i.e    Cv  '.tTi.n^e:.-  >    n: 
'■.  s.-X   rr  se'.'e:.  d.fTerp;." 
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D. vision  of  Information  In  the  Office  for 
Emergency  Management,  Bill  Donovan's  Of- 
fice of  Coordinator  of  Information,  Nelson 
Rockefeller's  Office  of  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  the  Army  Bureau  of  Public 
Relations,  and  the  Navy  Bureau  cf  Public 
Relations.  Then  the  Office  of  Facts  and  Fig- 
ures was  set  up  under  Archibald  MacLeish  to 
coordinate  the  others,  and  only  succeeded  in 
adding  one  more  agency  Reams  of  essential 
paper,  moving-picture  films,  radio  scripts, 
canned  speeches.  gha«t-written  magazine  ar- 
ticles, touched-up  photographs,  all  prepared 
by  high-salaried  expjcrts.  pour  out  of  Wash- 
ington to  give  the  people  a  more  or  less 
highly-colored  picture  of  the  Government's 
activities,  carefully  suppressing,  if  they  can, 
everything  that  might  result  In  criticism.  It 
is  propaganda  pure  and  unadulterated 

In  my  opinion  we  could  and  should  abolish 
all  but  two  publicity  bureaus  in  Washington 
today — one  to  give  our  correct  military  in- 
formation, the  other  to  let  the  people  know 
what  the  Government  Is  asking  them  to  do 
In  the  way  of  producing,  saving,  or  otherwise 
assisting  The  newspaper  reporters  of  the 
Capital  would  transmit  all  the  facts  about 
the  Government  In  a  more  impartial  and 
exact  way  than  any  Government  publicity 
agency  will  ever  do. 

The  emphasis  on  publicity  and  artificial 
stimulation  of  morale  today  is  actually  hin- 
dering the  war  effort  Sometimes  I  think 
that  officials  are  more  Interested  in  telling 
the  public  what  they  are  doing  or  going  to  do 
than  they  are  in  getting  the  results.  We  seem 
to  have  drifted  into  a  form  of  government  by 
press  release.  Those  who  control  prices,  pri- 
orities, and  rationing  seem  to  prefer  the  most 
inconvenient  methods  of  reflation  to  shock 
the  people  into  a  consciousness  of  sacrifice. 
The  whole  country  in  recent  years  has  become 
publicity-minded  to  a  p)olnt  where  it  regards 
the  announcement  of  a  program  as  a  Job 
already  done  Men  seem  to  think  that  un- 
favorable publicity  regarding  their  plans  to 
manufacture  airplanes,  for  example,  will  in 
some  way  interfere  with  the  production  of 
airplanes.  When  all  the  emphasis  is  on  talk, 
and  no  emphasis  on  accomplishment,  it 
n.  ik  s  the  accomplishment  a  lot  slower  and 
n:cre  uncertain 

CONSTBUCTIVE  CETnCISM  AND  COOPERATION   HAVE 
ACCOMPLISHED  RESLT.TS 

Public  criticism,  largely  voiced  through  the 
Rr'publican  minority,  gradually  forced  a  uni- 
ned  control  of  war  production  under  Donald 
Nelson  a  plan  opfosed  for  2  years  Hy  the 
President  It  has  finally  brought  about  a  uni- 
ncation  of  14  different  housing  activitir:-  Into 
1  national  housing  agency  It  has  effected 
a  complete  change  in  the  nature  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense.  It  has  forced  the  Presi- 
dent to  a  comprehensive  policy  regarding 
wajes.  prices,  and  profits  to  control  Inflation, 
a  policy  which  would  have  beon  much  more 
effective  if  inaugurated  6  months  ago. 

As  yet  public  comment  has  had  little  effect 
on  the  military  and  naval  effort,  because 
Army  and  Navy  activities  are  still  largely 
secret  even  from  Congress,  and  they  can  only 
be  Judged,  after  much  additional  time,  by 
their  results.  Such  comment,  however,  has 
already  had  one  effect  In  the  military  field 
It  has  forced  an  increasing  recognition  of  the 
tremendous  Importance  cf  the  air  forces. 
Every  defeat  that  we  have  suffered  up  to 
this  time  is  due  apparently  to  inadequate  rec- 
ognition heretofoie  given  to  the  importance 
of  air  force  by  the  powers  that  be  Today 
that  condition   is  being  rapidly  changed. 

Constructive  criticism  is  peculiarly  the 
function  and  the  duty  of  the  minorif"  party. 
Unfortunately  the  active  members  of  the  mi- 
nority party  have  not  been  consulted  on  any 
important  matter.  In  spite  of  this  attitude, 
The  Republican  Representatives  in  Congress 
h.kve  cncpprated  in  legislative  policy.  We 
have  w  r.-c^c  out  the  necessary  appropriation 
bills  We  httve  taken  an  active  part  in  draft- 
i;  g  -u.d  conducting  through  Congress  meas- 
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ures  for  the  control  of  prices  and  priorities. 
On  the  various  committees  Republicans  have 
worked  hard  on  bills  for  defense_housing.  for 
Insurance  against  bomb  raids,  "and  for  all 
kinds  of  other  measures  incident  to  Army  and 
Navy  action.  <• 

WAR   THREATENS  THE   DESTRUCTION   OF    FREEDOM 

In  our  effort  to  protect  the  freedom  of  this 
country  against  aggression  from  without,  we 
are  in  a  situation  today  where  we  must  be 
constantly  on  guard  against  the  suppression 
of  freedom  in  the  United  States  itself  Of 
course,  many  rights  must  be  suspended,  many 
privileges  must  be  abandoned,  in  order  that 
the  war  may  be  efficiently  conducted,  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing here  a  form  of  government  which 
destroys  freedom  from  within  while  our  sons 
are  battling  for  freedom  throughout  the 
world  We  should  not  go  one  step  in  the 
modification  of  individual  rights  beyond  what 
is  actually  necessary  'or  the  war  effort.  We 
should  not  agree  to  the  suspension  of  rights 
for  one  moment  longer  than  Is  absolutely 
necessary.  No  President  has  ever  had  as 
much  power  at  the  beginning  of  a  war  as 
has  President  Roosevelt,  and  no  Congress  has 
ever  been  as  liberal  in  the  granting  of  addi- 
tional power  to  the  Executive  as  has  the  pres- 
ent Congress  in  the  last  6  months.  Unfor- 
tunately the  present  administration,  more 
than  any  other  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
is  utterly  unscrupulous  In  Its  demands  for 
more  power  Every  bill  drafted  by  its  smart 
young  lawyers  Is  so  drafted  as  to  leave  the 
executive  departments  completely  unham- 
pered in  anything  they  wish  to  do. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  many 
officials  of  the  administration  are  using  the 
war  as  an  excuse  for  the  extension  In  domes- 
tic affairs  of  a  lot  of  unsound  economic 
panaceas  which  they  could  not  get  Congress 
to  approve  In  time  of  peace.  The  Halls  of 
Congress  are  full  of  plans  to  extend  Federal 
control  over  education,  over  local  medical 
service,  over  relief,  and  over  social  security. 
Hardly  an  agency  is  being  set  up  which  does 
not  hope  that  it  may  continue  its  activities 
into  the  post-war  period,  including  the  Price 
Administration  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense. Plans  are  being  made  to  replace  war 
spending  with  peace  spending,  and  better 
and  bigger  deficits  than  we  have  ever  seen 
before  in  time  of  peace.  Last  week  in  Wash- 
ington the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  told  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law  that  thought  must  be  given  to 
the  extent  to  which  war  controls  must  go 
into  the  post-war  period,  and  suggested  that 
international  business  corporations  might  fce 
formed,  with  stock  owned  by  the  Government, 
to  carry  on  international  trade. 

One  of  the  difficult  Jobs  which  Members  of 
Congress  have  to  do  Is  to  qualify  measures 
conferring  unlimited  power,  cut  them  down 
to  the  real  necessities  of  the  present  emer- 
gency, and  to  limit  them  to  the  war  period 
Otherwise  there  will  be  little  left  to  those 
civil  and  Individual  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  for  which  Americans  have 
fought  since  1776.  It  is  not  an  easy  job  and 
it  IS  not  popular  because  the  objector  is  In- 
variably accused  of  hindering  the  war  effort. 

It  Is  mv  firm  conviction  that  many  powers 
have  been  sought  for  the  sake  of  power  or 
domestic  policy,  with  the  war  as  a  Biere  ex- 
cuse For  example  the  Social  Security  Board 
has  been  trying  for  some  time  to  take  over 
the  unemployment-ccmpen.sation  systems  of 
the  States,  together  with  large  funds  that  the 
States  have  accumulated,  and  do  away  with 
the  merit-rating  system  The  moment  the 
war  broke  the  President  demanded  from 
every  Governor  that  he  turn  over  volun- 
tarily the  State  employment  offices,  together 
with  many  employees  administering  the  un- 
employment-compensation system.  The  Gov- 
ernors unwillingly  complied,  although  it  Is 
perfectly  apparent  to  me  that  complete  co- 
ordination of  employment  agencies  could 
have  been  secured  without  any  such  arbitrary 
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action.  Already  the  expense  of  operat- 
ing these  employment  agencies  has  rapidly 
increased. 

The  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  re- 
arrange agencies  and  departments  In  the 
Government  included  power  to  transfer  the 
functions  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office,  set  up  by 
Congress  to  keep  Executive  spending  within 
the  limits  of  the  appropriation  bills.  This 
was  one  of  the  attempts  made  In  the  old 
reor^xanization  bill  which  brought  about  cs 
defeat.  Only  a  watchful  minority  excepted 
the  General  Accounting  Office  from  the  terms 
of  the  bill  But  since  then,  I  believe  without 
authority,  the  President  has  nevertheless 
transferred  some  of  Its  ftinctions,  relating  to 
the  allowance  of  claims,  to  more  compliant 
subordinates. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
sought  power  to  create  corporations  which 
could  engage  In  any  and  every  business,  and 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  only  imposed  a 
slight  limitation  on  the  powers  of  Mr.  Jesse 
Jones. 

The  War  Department  asked  power  to  req- 
uisition anything  and  everything  that  it 
might  think  desirable  for  the  war  effort,  in- 
cluding homes  and  personal  belongings. 
Congress  limited  the  power  to  those  things 
needed  for  the  Anny  and  Nav^. 

We  have  now  a  bill  before  us  providing  for 
allowances  to  the  families  of  soldiers,  but 
Instead  of  fixing  definite  schedules.  It  pro- 
poses that  the  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tor be  authorized  to  dole  out  allowances  to 
the  families  of  soldiers  in  his  arbitrary  dis- 
cretion. It  can  easily  be  seen  what  a  tre- 
mendous political  power  such  discretion 
might  give  over  the  millions  of  families  de- 
pendent on  the  soldiers  fighting  in  foreign 
lands. 

In  short,  the  Members  of  Congress  not  only 
must  give  unlimited  support  to  every 
measure  which  can  In  any  way  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  war.  but  they  must  work 
out  these  measures  in  such  a  way  that  they 
do  not  deprive  the  people  unnecessarily  of 
their  constitutional  rights,  and  do  not  im- 
pose upon  them  indirectly  policies  which 
they  have  shown  their  Intention  to  reject. 

FEEEDOM    OP    SPEECH    IS    Z  H}      KFYSTONE    TO 
INDIVIDUAL  LlBERIY 

But  I  believe  more  important  than  any 
other  LCrvice  that  Congress  can  render  is  the 
defense  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  for  upon  the  preservation  of  that  right 
depends  nearly  every  other  individual  right 
declared  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  If  the  press 
and  the  operation  of  free  opinion  can  be 
shackled,  there  can  no  longer  be  effective 
opposition  to  the  suppression  of  every  other 
right,  even  of  individual  liberty  Itself.  The 
conception  of  total  war  as  promulgated  by 
Mr.  Hitler  has  been  swallowed  whole  by  these 
American  totalltanans.  Some  of  them  think 
that  the  war  makes  the  President  an  abso- 
lute dictator  without  legislation.  I  heard 
only  this  we°k  a  prominent  officer  of  the 
Government  assert  that  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  could  force  into  the 
Army  a  laborer  not  subject  to  draft  under 
the  terms  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  if  he 
refused  to  abide  by  r  decision  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
if  the  theories  of  these  intellectuals  are 
adopted.  It  will  make  our  war  effort  in  the 
end  very  much  less  productive  and  less  effec- 
tive Instead  of  assisting  it.  Tlie  strength  of 
the  American  people  will  not  be  increased 
by  any  attempt  to  ape  Mr,  Hitler. 

The  propaganda  bureaus  in  the  adminis- 
tration seem  determined  to  suppress  the 
expression  of  all  individual  opinion  which 
could  fall  In  the  class  of  critical  comment. 
Even  Byron  Price.  Director  of  Censorship,  a 
movlerate  newspaperman,  in  his  address 
before  the  Associated  Press,  seemed  to  feel 
that  the  American  oress  should  make  itself 
exclusively  a  part  of  the  war  effort.  It 
should  print   only   what  promises   to   bring 


success  to  the  war  effort  and  apparently 
should  not  indulge  in  individual  opinion  at 
all.  If  the  principles  advocated  by  these 
bureaus,  Including  the  Office  of  Facts  and 
Figures,  are  adopted,  no  voice  can  longer  be 
raised  in  this  country  except  to  proclaim 
what  the  administration  in  Washington  con- 
siders helpful  to  *he  war. 

The  Goverrunent  correctly  warns  the  press 
of  the  danger  cf  Axis  propaganda.  Every 
newspaper  may  well  emphasize  this  warning 
to  Its  readers,  though  personally  I  do  not 
think  the  American  people  can  be  fooled  for 
a  moment  by  foreign  agents.  If  they  are 
going  to  be  affected  by  propaganda,  our  own 
Government  certainly  has  10  times  the  fa- 
cilities which  the  Axis  has  and  100  times  the 
confidence  of  the  people. 

For  the  present  the  Government  disavows 
any  attempt  to  take  legal  action  against 
critics  except  when  they  violate  the  law  of 
sedition  or  of  treason.  But  Mr.  MacLeish 
appealed  to  the  newspapers  of  this  country 
to  attack  iny  so-called  defeatist  critic  so 
bitterly  as  to  silence  him.  He  proposes  In 
effect  a  suppression  of  critics,  who  ^dmlttedly 
do  net  violate  the  sedition  law,  by  a  species 
of  lynch  law  If  a  man  does  violate  the  law 
of  sedition,  as  some  hav^,  he  sliould  be  prose- 
cuted by  the  Government;  but  if  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  consider  him  guilty  of 
sedition  or  treason,  it  Is  outrageous  to  urge 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  to  call  him  a 
traitor. 

I  see  no  reason  w;.\  a  man  should  not 
express  his  individual  cpiuion  with  regard  to 
the  proper  method  of  defending  this  coun- 
try, with  regard  to  the  places  where  our  troops 
should  be  used,  and  with  regard  to  their 
chances  of  success  in  those  fields.  I  would 
not  do  so  myself,  because  my  belief  is  that 
I  don't  know  much  about  it,  and  that  it  is 
a  matter  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  skill  and 
judgment  of  the  military  and  naval  authori- 
ties. But  I  believe  the  right  to  express 
opinions  of  this  kind,  even  if  they  are  critical 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war  or  even  defeatist, 
is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  freedom  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
press  which  disagrees  with  critics  and  de- 
featists to  answer  their  arguments  and  an- 
swer them  with  force  and  conviction.  It  is 
not  its  function  to  call  names  and  make 
traitors  out  of  patriotic  Americans.  It  is  not 
Its  function  to  conduct  or  assist  smear  cam- 
paigns. In  my  opinion,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  there  was  such  a  deliber- 
ate drive  to  suppress  freedom  of  opinion, 
Inspired  partly  by  fanaticism  and  partly  by 
policy.  Congress  is  the  last  forum  of  free 
opinion,  but  if  it  ever  becomes  the  only 
forum,  it  will  not  long  Itself  survive. 

You  and  I  may  not  agree  with  some  fea- 
tures of  the  British  form  of  government.  But 
how  different  Is  the  attitude  toward  freedom 
of  speech  on  the  part  of  the  British  people! 
Within  a  few  miles  of  an  overwhelming  Ger- 
man Arn>y,  in  Infinitely  greater  danger  than 
Is  this  country,  they  feel  that  free  expression 
of  the  most  malcontent  and  Incorrect  opin- 
ion is  no  hindrance  to  the  war  effort.  Only 
this  week  Sir  Norman  Birkett.  judge  of  the 
King's  Bench  Division  of  the  English  High 
Court  of  Justice,  told  a  press  conference  in 
Washington  that  the  British  people  would 
never  relinquish  honest  criticism  cf  the  gov- 
ernment's conduct  of  the  war.  He  pointed 
out  that,  of  course.  Fascist  and  Bund  publica- 
tions were  promptly  suppressed  as  they  are 
being  suppressed  in  this  country,  but  rhnt 
when  suppression  of  the  London  Daily  M  c^-  : 
was  recently  threatened  there  was  a  great 
outcry  on  the  ground  that  suppression  would 
be  antidemocratic,  ruthless,  and  autocratic. 
He  said.  "The  British  people  believe  that  we 
must  allow  all  expressions  of  opinion,  for 
in  the  end  the  truth  will  out." 

Regardless  of  our  hopes,  we  must  prepare 
for  a  five  years'  war.  I  am  convinced  that 
whatever  may  happen  to  the  nations  allied 
with  us.  the  American  people  will  build  up 
an  Army  and  a  Navy  and  an  Air  Force  and  a 
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merchant  llett  which  will  conquer  Gcm.auy 
and  Japan.  But  lei  us  not  underestimate  U.e 
task.  Let  us  not  think  we  are  going  to  do  It 
by  talking  about  it.  Let  us  determine  now  to 
maintain  the  basic  freedoms  on  which  alone  a 
democratic  people  can  succeed  in  peace  or  fix 
war.  Let  us  prepare  to  sacrifice  our  luxuries, 
our  necessities  if  need  be.  but,  above  all,  our 
prejudices  and  bitlerucss  again&t  ether 
Americans. 


Addre^5  by  Mr.  George  Depafta,  M::;i;t: 
Counselor  ol  Greece 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DENNiS  CHAVEZ 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  4  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  April  30) ,  1942 

Mr.  CU.WFZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmcUi  l^i.^lhi  to  have  printed  'n 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Mr.  George  Dep;r  ■i  M:-,:-'-  -C  un- 
selor  of  Greece,  on  Ma  I,  .i:i  i  :'4J.  <  ;i  ihe 
occasion  of  the  biennial  binquet  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  Your  Grace,  distinguished 
guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  I  am  happy  to 
attend  for  the  second  time  this  biennial 
symposium  of  the  Ahepa.  and  happier  be- 
cause this  year  It  happens  to  coincide  with 
the  anniversary  of  Greek  Independence, 
which  falls  2  days  hence,  on  March  25.  In 
view  of  the  present  unfortunate  conditions  ^ 
prevailing  In  my  country  the  occasion  ia 
fraught  with  the  utmost  significance. 

His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Greece,  gave  voice 
to  the  sentiments  of  all  the  Greek  people  for 
the  real  sympathy  permeating  America  for 
our  martyred  nation  when  in  a  message  ho 
expressed  his  thankfulness  and  appreciation 
to  the  President  And  Mr.  Roosevelt's  reply 
is  most  gratifying  ,  ;  :  es  our  people  added 
strength  to  reman.  ..;  ;  .dmg  to  the  end  and 
to  endure  sufferings — our  present  lot — which 
God  knows  subjects  the  spirit  of  man  to  a 
most  severe  test.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
an  unconquerable  spirit,  however,  rooted  in 
a  philosophy  of  3,000  years  proclaiming  to 
the  world  that  life  without  freedom  is  but 
another  form  of  death, 

Greece  has  always  enjoyed  a  close  spiritual 
relationship  with  America.  Indeed,  the  title 
"A  Century  of  Frienoshlp"'  would  be  most 
appropriate  in  depicting  the  relations  of  the 
two  nations  slnoe  the  rejuvenation  of  Greece. 
It  has  been  a  relationship  of  mutual  respect 
and  attachment,  due  undoubtedly  to  the  un- 
questioned similarity  in  the  broad  pattern 
in  the  life  of  the  two  nations.  America  gave 
freely  and  magnanimoiisly  to  her  spiritual 
mother— ana  the  latter  v  ri=  never  lacking  in 
appreciation. 

American-  i.k*-  W.  »  •.  r  and  Clay  and  other 
Intellectuai  timi.n-  ?  k.  eloquently  for  the 
cruse  of  Greece.  Dr.  Howe.  Jarvis,  Miilsr,  to 
mention  h  few  fought  for  Greek  independ- 
ence on  C.  IK  -oil  and  some  of  them  still 
claim  the  azure -iinttci  skie.-  of  Hellas  as  the 
sheltering  canopy  of  i;c  .t  permanent  abode. 
Monroe  in  his  message  to  Congress  expreased 
the  fervent  h^pe  that  Greece  would  soon  take 
Its  place  among  the  free  and  independent 
nations  of  the  world  which  came  to  pase 
a  few  years  later 

The  help  America  gave  and  continues  to 
give  tc  Greece  to  this  day  testifies  lo  the  iact 
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tliat  Americans  subscribe  to  the  thought  tt  at 
Greece  has  fulfilled  all  the  expectations  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  they  do  not  wish  to 
oee  the  decimation  of  a  people  who.  having 
a  rendezvous  with  death  at  the  crossrcids 
of  civilization,  kept  their  troth  even  ur  to 
death 

It  is  tautology  for  me  to  say  to  this  assemily 
that  democracy  and  democratic  Instituticns 
had  their  origin  in  ancient  Greece.  It  may 
not  be  tnapropos.  however,  to  reflect  ttat 
those  concepts  cl  self-government  and  that 
way  of  life  which  are  associated  with  Am(  r- 
Ica  were  also  the  priceless  heritage  of  mw 
Greece  when  it  regained  its  independence  o^  er 
a  century  ago  It  is  also  pertinent  to  recill^ 
^at  then,  as  now.  America  gave  to  struggU  ig 
/■Greece  moral  and  material  assistance 

As  In  the  past  Greeks  fought  for  their  la- 
dependence.   so   In   1941,   valuing   that   free- 
dom more  than  life  itself,  they  determined 
tr  stand  their  ground  against  two  power!  ul 
empires — they  fought  bravely  then  and  w  3n 
their  independence      They   fought   gallan  ly 
now.  and  have  not  lost  their  freedom      ^o; 
they  have  not  lo^t  It.  their  spirit  Is  indon.  t- 
able  and  invincible,  and  America  Is  In  the  frsy. 
S-'  we  continue  fighting  though  we  know  t  he 
burden  Is  heavy    but  we  know  too  that  the 
calJ  of  duty  is  greater     The  responsibility  of 
passing  on  to  our  children  a  glorious  heri- 
tage Is  overwhelming  and  cannot  be  shirk 'd. 
We  have  learned  that  the  price  of  freed(  m 
la  dear     Words  alone  are  the  least  service   we 
can  give  to  the  cause  of  free  men     Dp  f^      ar 
beyond  worda  decide  the  issue      The  Gre<  ka 
have  shown  that  they  are  not  lacking  in  their 
concept  of  values  and  are  fvilly  aware  of  i  he 
exacting  demand*  of  an  Ideal  which  Is  their 
heritage  and  patrimony.    Thus  they  demc  n- 
strated  when  they  stood  vip  against  two  of    he 
Axis  Powers,  determined  that  It  was  best  to 
die    fighting    upon    their    fe^t    than    to     ive 
crouched   upon   their   knees.     And   that    le- 
clslon.  we  venture  to  believe,  was  not  wi  :h- 
out  significance  to  the  entire  course  of     he 
contest.    In  the  struggle  they  showed  a  con- 
tempt   of    death    and    exhibited    undaunted 
courffge  and  determination  worthy  the  trsdl- 
tlons  of  their  ances  crs. 

The  stand  of  Greece  not  only  upset  the 
plan?  of  Hitler:  it  also  gave  encouragemeni  to 
the  other  small  friendly  nations  and  shat- 
•' •  !  the  myth  of  Invincibility  arrogated  to 
1..:..  olf  by  the  minor  partner  of  the  Ax;s. 

It  is  true  that  slii(fe  the  occupation  of 
Greece  the  Greek  people  are  enduring  hrrd- 
■hlps  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  descr  be 
The  American  Red  Cross  has  been  the  e^  er- 
present  angel  of  mercy  in  the  midst  of  m- 
bridled  violence,  of  wholesale  d-*- ".  f 

human  values  and  human  lives     .-\:  :.- 

tlnues  In  the  alleviation  of  human  ~  , '- :  .;. 
The  Greek  nation  and  the  Greet  p^  ;  re 
truly  grateful  for  the  help  It  hai  brought  to 
them  and  the  precious  services  It  Ls  still  ren- 
dering. And  as  the  American  Red  Crcs  i  Is 
truly  a  representative  institution  of  Ameica 
and  an  expression  of  the  American  waj  of 
life,  my  country  Is.  of  course.  Indebted  to 
America  as  well 

In  this  connection  I  am  happy  to  at:est 
that  the  magnanimous  response  of  the 
American  public  to  the  call  of  the  Gieek 
u  ir  relief  will  remain  forever  one  of  M.-^ 
b' -litest  pa£;es  of  American  h.  " 
Tlirough  the  generosity  of  the  American  trsb- 
Uc  many  there  were  whose  suflenng  k.is 
mitigated,  whose  pain  was  mollified,  vv 
life  was  preserved  The  workers  in  l:..z 
cause  and  those  who  gave  of  their  substii  r.ce 
are  net.  I  am  sure,  wlthovit  compo;,  • 
without  that  Intangible  but  very  r  .;  -  • 
faction  that  comes  to  those  who  fcl  hat 
they  have  done  their  duty  to  the  be.-i  of 
their  ability 

In    this    humane    mission    our    host,  [the 
Order  of  Ahepa,  has  played  a  very  conspicu- 
ous part.     Tills  splend.r!   .\  '       ran  organis'a 
tlon  and  its  members    a. :*■  iiUiflcant   fac- 


tors In  raising  funds  for  the  cause  of  Greek 
war  relief. 

More  than  that,  for  the  past  20  years,  the 
Ahcpans  have  been  ambassadors  of  good  will, 
Interpreters  and  e:  emplars  of  that  kindred 
spirit  which  links  In  bonds  of  perpetual  at- 
tachment their  mother  country  with  America 
who  adopted  them. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  what  Greece 
has  done  for  the  common  cause  Is  an  epic 
engraved  forever  In  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  impact  of  America's  entry  into  the 
war-  is  now  beginning  to  be  felt.  With 
America's  Incomparable  spiritual,  moral,  and 
material  resources,  all  mobilized  against  the 
aggressors,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  cause  of  dignity  of  man  has  not 
been  lost,  nor  that  Greece  and  the  other 
small  nations  have  irrevocably  lost  their  na- 
tional existence. 

Our  common  cause  is  Just.'  It  shall 
triumph. 


W.    p.   A.    and    National    DelVnse    -n    the 
Pacific  North Wf>t 

FXTENSION  OF  REMARKSj 

OF 

HON.  CH.ARLES  H.  LE AVY 

*.   >     iilNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  May  4.  1942        I 

Mr.  Lr  AVY  M  Speaker,  the  Work 
Projects  Administration,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  George  R.  Stuntz,  State  Woik 
Projects  administrator  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  is  completing  one  of  the 
greatest  projects  of  its  kind  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

With  the  war  effort  came  an  un- 
dreamed of  demand  for  the  use  of  elec- 
trical energy  for  war  production,  particu- 
larly in  the  production  of  light  metals 
for  airplane  construction.  Great  sup- 
plies of  electricity  were  required  imme- 
diately. The  one  place  in  the  Nation 
where  large  blocks  of  firm  power  could 
rapidly  be  brought  into  use  was  at  the 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dams.  In 
order  that  this  power  might  be  trans- 
ported from  the  point  of  generation  to 
the  aluminum  and  magnesium  plants  and 
other  war  projects  it  became  necessary 
to  undertake,  on  an  unprecedented  scale, 
transmissicm-line  construction  over  the 
Cascade  Mountains  through  some  of  the 
heaviest  t.  mber  growth  on  the  North 
American  Continent  and  across  vast 
stretches  cf  sagebrush  land.  The  man 
libo:  requ:red  for  this  mighty  task  has 
b-  •  ".  and  is  enormous. 

Tr.  >  contribution  which  has  been  and 
is  b'  ::.?  nif  de  by  the  W.  P.  A.  is  most  re- 
vpa'..:.^'.  The  severest  critic  of  this  great 
w  ::<-relie{  agency  certainly  cannot  find 
f,i  ;'.:  with  the  magnificent  record  of  per- 
l\:i:r.ance  as  indicated  by  the  following 
statement  from  State  Administrator 
G     :e    R.  Stuntz.  which  follows: 

w  F  A  Performs  DtmcuLT  T.\sk  of  Cle-^r- 
iNG  Bonnsville-Oranb  Covlze  Transmis- 
sion Line  Rights-of-Way — A  560-Mile 
Ribbon  150  to  350  Feet  Wide.  Cleared  for 
Steel  Tcwe?.s  Carrying  Power  From 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Cocxee  Dams  to 
Entire  Northwest  Area 
T"  .    ■  -mutes  of  power  needs  for  national 

tit ;....-<;    i^urposes   m   the  Pacinc   Northwest 


indicate  a  requirement  which  will  tax  the 
maximum  output  of  both  the  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  Dams,  said  George  R  Stuntz, 
State  Work  Projects  administrator. 

In  order  to  get  the  power  from  the  dams 
to  the  war  Industries  to  be  served  In  this 
area,  an  extensive  transmission  system  Is 
being  constructed  This  consists  primarily  of 
a  230.000-volt,  double  steel  tower  transmis- 
sion line,  extending  from  Vancouver  to  the 
substation  at  Covington,  and  from  the  Cov- 
ington substation  to  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
and  from  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  back  to  the 
Bonneville  station.  Including  necessary  sub- 
stations, feeder  lines  and  interconnections, 
covering  the  entire  Northwest  area 

FOUR  GREAT  TRANSMISSION  LINES 

Four  transmission  lines  running  out  of  the 
Bonneville  substation  at  Vancouver,  Wash- 
ington, form  the  circuit  for  the  transmission 
of  power  covering  almcst  the  entire  Slate. 
Starting  at  the  Bonneville  Dam  in  Skamania 
County,  about  32  miles  east  of  Vancouver, 
one  line  follows  an  easterly  and  north- 
easterly direction  by  Yakima  County  to 
Grand  Coulee,  a  distance  of  232  mtles.  The 
Vancouver-Aberdeen  line  starts  at  the 
Bonneville  Dam,  thence  west  to  Vancouver 
and  northwest  to  Aberdeen  and  Grays  Har- 
bor County,  a  distance  of  approximately  127 
miles  The  Vancouver  line  starts  at  Van- 
couver, runs  south  to  the  Columbia  River, 
a  distance  of  approximately  3  miles,  from 
where  it  extends  to  the  Oregon  side,  sup- 
plying energy  to  communities  and  Industries 
of  that  State.  Another  line  extends  from 
Chehalis  in  Lewis  County  and  runs  north- 
easterly to  the  substation  at  Covington,  in 
King  County,  a  distance  of  about  70  miles. 
From  Covington  a  fifth  line  runs  across  the 
Cascade  Range  to  the  Columbia  River,  con- 
necting with  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  a  dis- 
tance of  183  miles 

Much  of  the  territory  ccvered  by  the  trans- 
mission lines  Is  through  heavily  timbered 
areas  and  mountainous  terrain  which  neces- 
sitates clearing  of  rights-of-way.  150  to  300 
feet  wide  over  a  considerable  stretch  of  the 
transmisslon-Une  area  The  difficult  task  of 
clearing  these  rights-of-way  lines  was  dele- 
gated to  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 
The  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  spon- 
sor of  the  project,  negotiated  with  land  own- 
ers along  the  rights-of-way  for  the  land  to  be 
cleared  for  the  transmission  lines  and  sub- 
station sites  Approximately  439  miles  of  150- 
to-300-foot  wide  rights-of-way  were  cleared 
on  the  four  transmission  lines  rur  g  out  of 
the  Bonneville  substations  at  Vancouver, 
Involving  13,300  acres  of  clearing. 

Four  hundred  seventy-six  miles  o:f  service 
and  maintenance  roads.  Including  10.330  lineal 
feet  of  culverts  and  timber  bridges  were  con- 
structed and  287  power  sites  cleared,  grublied, 
and  excavated.  More  than  100  acres  were 
cleared,  grubbed,  and  leveled  for  substation 
sites 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  expended 
a  total  of  $2,377,423  in  the  clearing  of  these 
four  lines,  mostly  for  labor,  to  which  the 
sporisor.  the  Bonneville  Administration,  added 
$598,509  for  material  and  equipment 

BONNE\aLLE-TAKIMA-GRAND  COULEE  LINE 

On  the  Bonneville- Yakima-Grand  Coulee 
line.  Work  Projects  Administration  crews  In 
some  sections  worked  from  three  largi;  camps 
which  accommodated  large  crews  remote  from 
towns  and  cities  while  other  crews  wen;  drawn 
from  nearby  counties.  More  than  2.500  men 
were  assigned  to  the  clearing  cf  the  rli:;hts-of- 
way  transmission  lines  throughout  the  entire 
system  Over  more  than  280  miles  ol  trans- 
mission line  clearing  the  men  worked  In  very 
mountainous  areas.  A  great  deal  cf  wi)rk  was 
done  by  hand  labor.  Clearing  operations  were 
especially  difficult  owing  to  the  large  Jimount 
of  old  growth,  snags,  and  windfalls  en- 
countered; some  of  the  trees  being  6  feet  In 
diameter.    Especial  difficulty  was  encountered 
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lines,  motor  patrols,  gas  shovels,  and  reck 
crushers  for  the  construction  of  maintenance 
roads  were  some  of  the  equipment  employed 
In  the  clearing  of  the  transmission  line  rights- 
of-way. 

Approximate'.'.  BO  man-haul  tri:  k,-  uere 
usrd  to  transport  men  and  equipment  lo  the 
clearing  operations  which,  In  some  cases, 
had  to  travel  a  considerable  distance  through 
mountainous  regions  over  which  the  men 
were  clearing  the  lines.  Burning  opera- 
tions wo'e  fxtremely  !,;i/,.rdcus  and  added 
precaut.  •.<  At  re  takei.  :.  prrvent  fire  from 
Jumping  the  right-of-way  and  burning  valu- 
able timber  along  the  trnnsmlssion-llne 
areas. 

In    acquiring    the    rights-of-way.    sorro    nf 
the  landowners  reserved  the  right  to  nnh.r 
cut  from   the  right-of-way.     I:,     ii  li      :.-<.■- 
the  timber  was  cut  Into  16-  to  VJ-r   .  ;  .   i.e;. 
by  Work  Projects  Administration  cre-A.    vi.u 
piled  along  the  clearing.     All  other  t.;.  btr 
brush,    and    snags    were    piled    ar.ci    b.;:Mrt 
Dangerous  trees  along  the  rlghts-of-uaj  whah 
might  fall  and  cause  destruction  to  the  power 
lines  were  also  removed 

Camps  constructed  I'  r  the  .iccommodatlon 
of  crews  ^f-,  deigned  to  accommodate  250 
men  each.  Tluy  were  thoroughly  modern, 
equipped  with  plumbing,  electric  lights, 
kitchen,  mesa  hall,  hospital,  and  othor  ron- 
veuiences. 

In  addition  to  the  four  linos  runnu.K  out 
of  the  Bonneville  substation,  a  100-foot 
right-of-way  running  from  Covington  In  a 
southwesterly  direction  to  the  east  boundary 
line  of  the  city  of  Tacoma  connects  with 
the  Tacoma  hydroelectric  plant.  Another 
Une  viras  cleared  out  of  Covlnpton  to  con- 
nect with  the  Skagit  line,  the  Srnt^ir  hvlro- 
power  plant,  thus  connecting  tv.-.  UVi^p  city- 
owned  power  plants  with  Bonneville  for  the 
distiibutlon  of  power  and  light  In  the  west 
part  of  the  State. 

LINE    CROSSES     THE     HICH        '^r^DE     MOUNTAINS 

Approximately  1.030  W^ik  Projects  Admin- 
istration workers,  representing  every  county 
In  the  State,  are  now  engaged  In  clearing  the 
transmission  line  from  Renton  across  the 
Cascade  Range  to  a  point  south  of  Rock 
Island  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Columbia 
River,  a  distance  of  117  miles,  making  a  total 
of  over  560  miles  of  transmission-line  clear- 
ing for  the  entire  circuit. 

The  line  crosses  the  Cascades  at  Stampede 
Pass  where  sleep  mountainsides  and  deep 
ravines,  covered  with  large  pine,  hemlock,  and 
fir  trees,  make  clearing  extremely  hazardous. 
In  places  the  transmission  line  reacnes  an 
elevation  of  5,600  feet.  On  some  of  the  steep 
slopes  It  Is  necessary  to  build  barricades  above 
the  m.en  to  keep  rocks  from  rolling  down 
upon  them  while  they  are  clearing. 

Work  involved  In  the  clearing  of  this  right- 
of-way  Includes  the  clearing  of  3.024  addi- 
tional acres,  grubbing  and  leveling  for  531 
tower  sites  for  steel  towers  ranging  in  height 
from  42  to  72  feet,  and  the  coiisuuctlon  of 
approximately  125  miles  of  access  and  "cat" 
roads. 

Three  camps,  housing  from  250  to  400  men. 
have  been  estnbHshf^ri  to  fn^  ;;tatp  rirnrine 
of  the  right8-of-'.v<u  t;.:,  urh  *;  .;-  i;:.  .n.tan- 
ous  and  sparsf  v  'ird  regicr.  These  are 
Camp  Kangley.  .:.  King  County,  another 
camp  at  Easton.  and  another  at  Lester  in  the 
heart  of  the  Cascades 

Deep  snow  and  cold 
the    -*'-'>p    hillsides    n 
Buri;u'r  Mp<»ratloii';  ha 
owing  tr-    hhif-'..;-:  \r      -  '. 
burning    trtT>   ;^':u    b: ; 
there  will  be  no  fires  showing  at  night. 
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KECOKD   ON    PHC'.'ECT 

Because  of  the  vital  need  for  power  In  tlie 
defense  Industries  this  project  has  been  ex- 
empted fr  rn  the  provision  as  to  hours  of 
work  and  !;a.«  !)een  designated  by  the  Army 
as  essentinl  to  r.ational  defense.  Work  Proj- 
ects Admin '"tration  crews  are  working  8  hours 
per  d:  IN  '  .:  iv---  per  -.v  r-  k  to  complete  clearing 
the  ru  '  •-■   f-w' ;\    :,■-  (jii.ckly  as  possible. 

The  \\  :k  Pr  ■  t>  Administration  has 
taken  a  proi:uneni  j'nrt  in  the  power  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  River,  said  Stuntz. 
During  the  past  4  years  from  4,000  to  6,000 
men  from  Work  Projects  Administration  rolls 
have  been  engaged  In  clearing  the  Grand 
Coulee  reservoir,  the  transmission  rights-of- 
way  lines  flowing  out  of  the  BonnevlUe  sub- 
station, and  the  rights-of-way  for  the  Seattle 
power  project  on  the  Skagit.  Events  of  the 
past  few  months  have  placed  these  land- 
clearing  projects  among  the  most  important 
In  the  entire  country. 

To  facilitate  our  war  efforts  there  must  be 
power  to  run  our  factories  and  shipyards. 
Transmission  lines  are  needed  to  convey  this 
hydroelectric  power  which  Is  already  con- 
tributing materially  to  the  needs  of  the 
national  defense  program. 

The  backwaters  of  the  great  Coulee  Dam 
reservoir  will  also  provide  for  Irrigation  ard 
flood  control  and  for  new  avenues  of  Inland 
transportation  which  will  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  full  development  of  the  entire 
Northwest. 
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HON.  ROBERTA.  TAFT 

Or    OHIO 

IN  T?IE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  4  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  AprU  30).  1942 

Mr.  TAPT  M :  P;  csident,  I  as'.:  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  I 
have  made  regarding  wages,  prices,  and 
profits. 

There  btinf;  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  most  Important  and  difficult  task 
before  Congress  Is  to  distribute  fairly  the 
tremendous  burden  which  the  war  will 
Impose  on  all  of  us.  on  the  workman,  on  the 
farmer,  on  the  small-salary  earner,  on  the 
small  business  m.an,  on  the  man  or  woman 
living  on  the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  and  on 
the  higher-Income  groups  Tills  country  as 
a  whol.-  will  suffer  a  30-percent  reduction  in 
the  standard  of  living.  Everyone  will  have 
to  give  up  some  things  that  he  has  come  to 
expect  as  a  matter  o^  course. 

The  most  important  single  measure  in  the 
distribution  of  that  burden  is  the  system 
of  taxation,  which  is  now  being  considered 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  will 
reach  us  in  a  few  weeks  But  underlying  the 
tax  system  Is  the  control  of  prices,  wages, 
and  business  earnings,  which  is  now  before 
us  and  In  which  the  entire  people  have  such 
a  vital  Interest  today. 

NO    ONE    shall    profit    FROM    THE    WAR 

Thcrr  '.-  one  principle,  I  believe,  o  i  which 
all  can  .tLrfe— tliat  no  person  shall  ODme  out 

,  ;  ■;...-  A.:-  h<T;er  than  he  we:  ?  :,:,  no  per- 
.■M.i:  ^.,,..  i  ;  :.■  Irom  the  war.  W'..:  profiteers 
have  emerged  from  every  past  war  in  the  his- 


tory of  th'^  world,  but  this  time  we  are 
determined  that  the  distribution  of  wealth 
will  at  least  not  b?  more  unequal  after  the 
war  than  before.  Nor  can  anyone,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  Income,  demand  a  profit  from 
the  war.  We  know  that  millions  of  our 
boys  are  being  sent  to  hardship  and  perhaps 
to  death  In  the  defense  of  th-  rest  of  us. 
In  defense  of  the  way  of  life  which  we  have 
built  up  In  America  Those  who  stay  at 
home  cannot  reasonably  ask  that  they  be 
relieved  of  all  sacrifice 

But  the  relative  burden  is  stiU  dlfflcuU  lo 
determine  In  order  that  there  may  be  no 
profit,  speculative  or  otherwise.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  inflation  of  prices.  In 
order  that  the  burden  of  sacrifice  may  be 
fairly  distributed,  and  In  order  to  prevent 
inflation,  it  Is  agreed  that  we  must  control 
and  stabilize  prices,  wages,  and  business 
earnings.  The  farmer  and  other  producers 
cannot  object  to  a  regulation  of  prices.  The 
workman  cpnnot  object  to  a  regulation  cf 
wages.  The  businessman  cannot  object  to  a 
regulation  of  earnings.  Furthermore.  It  Is 
not  In  the  Interest  of  any  group  to  make  an 
objection.'  The  country  as  a  whole  must 
sufl'er  a  reduction  in  Its  standard  of  living 
because  of  the  diversion  into  war  of  so  much 
normal  civilian  supply.  The  country  as  a 
whole  cannot  hope  to  profit  by  rising  prices, 
wages,  or  earnings.  The  very  group  that  seeks 
to  improve  its  own  conditions  by  Increasing 
wages,  prices,  or  earnings  will  defeat  Its  own 
purpose,  because  Inflation  will  inevitably  re- 
sult In  nullifying  the  gains  which  It  has 
sought.  There  is  no  way  in  which  this  gen- 
eration can  escape  the  burden  of  the  war 

Crxf  p.    1    K'-.FI/E  ORDERS  UNf  '  :  i.   ',  N  D  UNWISS 

Granting  that  the  Government  must  con- 
trol and  stabilize  prices,  wages,  and  earnings, 
however,  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  do  so  with 
fairness  and  Justice,  The  considerations  af- 
fecting each  one  of  these  three  elements  are 
different  Each  one  must  be  handled  In  a 
different  manner  and  on  different  principles. 
We  hear  today  the  cry  "freeze  everything." 
How  do  you  do  it?  No  matter  what  date  you 
choose,  you  find  a  tremendous  inequality  on 
that  date  Will  you  prohibit  every  employer 
from  increasing  an  employee's  wages  no  mat- 
ter how  efficient  he  has  proved  himself  to  be, 
no  matter  how  much  more  work  he  may  be 
dolnp?  Will  you  freeze  the  wage  rate,  or 
the  weekly  earnings?  If  you  are  seekmg  to 
prevent  Inflation,  you  must  freeze  the  weekly 
earnings,  but  surely  that  would  be  Imprac- 
tical and  unfair.  Will  you  except  wages  In 
industries  where  the  wage  rate  has  been  un- 
duly depressed?  Will  you  hold  the  farmer 
down  to  prices  which  were  admitted  to  be 
unfair  and  out  of  line  with  industrial  prices? 
On  what  basis  will  you  freeze  business  earn- 
ings? Will  you  limit  earnings  to  the  same 
amount  earned  in  1940.  or  1941,  or  the  average 
of  previous  years?  A  fixed  date  means  noth- 
ing in  dealing  with  earnings.  Or  wiU  you 
limit  return  on  capital  Inveeted,  and  If  so, 
at  what  rate?  Will  this  rate  be  before  or 
after  taxco?  The  freezing  of  all  wages  will 
be  met  by  a  demand  from  thousands  of  unions 
and  millions  of  employees  for  an  immediate 
increase,  and  an  exception  from  the  wage 
ceiling.  Who  will  deal  with  these  demands, 
and  can  anyone  do  so  in  time  to  prevent  dis- 
satisfaction and  strikes?  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  que^iions.  I  believe  that  a  general 
freeze  order  would  be  unscientific  and  likely 
to  produce  an  unlimited  amount  of  trouble 
In  the  V,  Id,  in  the  price  field,  and  in 

the  earii.:-^is  neld. 

PRICE    control    AND    PARrTT  * 

In  my  opinion,  each  of  these  subjects 
should  be  dealt  with  separately  and  sclen- 
tlflcally  but  with  certain  underlying  prin- 
ciples in  mind.  We  have  already  pa.=sed  a 
price-control  bill  which  gives  the  Adminis- 
trator full  power  to  fix  prices  with  certain 
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Umltatlona  as    to  farm   commcditles. 
bill,  in  my  oplriion.   has  been  efT^-  •  • 
can  be  maij^  increasingly  effectivr      i: 
going  to  iissume  the  respq^Miblllty  of 
prices.  It  »e»»ms  to  me  rlijhtthat  tarm 
should    be    fixed    at    parity      This    Co 
ha«  declared  over  and  over  again  rhv 
represents   the   proper    relatlonsh.^     t- 
farm  prices  and  industrial  prices      O: 
MBume  the  burden  of  fixing  prlce<!   «':: 
must  recognize  that  relationship      Tl 
Industry  hna  been  a  depressed  lnd'..a:r, 
I   question   the   wisdom    of    the    110- 
Umst  which  we  placed  in  the  bill    and 
talnly  obje-rt  to  trying  to  change  th»' 
basis  of  parity  In  ti.e  rr.id-t     f   '^  ■.: 

WAGE  CONTROI     NECE-SsAK  V 

On  the  subject  of  wages,  the    t'r. 
tlon   has  declared  no  policy  wh.i'     ■:. 
wage   increases.     Only  Congress  h.i=  ; 
courage  to  lay  down  in  •;  e  Price 
a  general  Instruction  to  ml  'he  varlcu; 
ernment  departments  dealing  with  wazf « 
they   shou  J  endeavor  to  stabilize  w 
accordance  with  the  general  level   <■ 
established  under  the  Price  Contr  :  A 
Congress    hat    established    no    n;...... 

bring  abou'   that  result.     There   is 
to    prevent    an    employer    Increasing 
tartly  the  WMges  cf  hi5  men  to  any  ext 
sees  fit,  and  In  view  cf  the  wld"  preva! 
cost-plus  contracts  there  is  not  much 
tlve  to  prevent  Inflation  In  the  w  ■   • 

Wages  do  not  increase  as  rapld;>  a- 
and  there  is  little  evidence  of  any  da 
Increase  in  wage  rates  since  the  wnr 
There    has    been    a    steady    Increase 
avera^'e    hours    worked    and    in    the 
weekly  earnings,  but  It  Is  not  likely 
average   wage  rate  has  increased   mon 
one-half  cf    1    percent   a    month 
been  supplemented  by  the  fact  that 
deal  of  the  longer  workweek  is  com 
at  time  and  a  half  tor  overtime   «<?  rhn 
Is  an  Increase  of  about   1    ;  •  :  t 

in  average  hourly  earning'.        I    .      :: 
not  alarming  unless  it   gets  beyond 
To   prevent    that   1   believe   Congress 
now    adopt    legislation    deflnUtly    re(, 
that  all  collect! ve  -  f5  •:=' i:.;^  agreeme 
tween    employers    n.  *.    en. ;  .   yees   be 
gent  upon  their  approval   by  the  Wnr 
Board,  or  by  a  wage  beard  to  be  esta 
Such  a  Ixiard  should  be  instructed  to  s 
wages  as  far  as  possible,  authorizing  I 
only  m  proportion  to  increayes  In  the 
living,    or    in    :r    '>  ries    or    Indivldua 
where  wages   h,;. -^   been  depressed   be 
general  level  of  wages  paid.    Such  legi 
would  serve  two  nnrpi.-e'^      T*  viould 
a  definite  standarc;  '.   r  •'.  .^-^    .:n::ratl 
thereby    avoid   one    cf    nu-    ptLi.flc   ca 
Industrial  dispute      It  would  check  i 
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I    -iiould  r.nt   hr    ;r,    f.ivor  at   this 
modifyir.x    ■!.-     4"-^  ur-week    law 
can  be  d-,:.-    .>..■-:■.   'he  voluntary  con 
labor      It    Is  doubtful   whether  n>  :. 
Industry  should   work   more    tha:-.    -H 
and  under  the  present   time-anc1-.i-: 
vision  this  means  only  an  increa---"  »  : 
cent    in    weekly    wages.     The    rer- ..: 
law    would    undoubtedly    result    :::     ' 
for   a    compensating    Increase    Ir.     >■    .; 
which  would  have  to  be  me*      O:. 
hand,    the    time    may    well    conie    w 
demand  en  our  manpower  will  requi 
more  than  48  hours'  work  In  war  Indus 
civilian    industry  alike      Then  we  ma 
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PROFIT    COJmiOL — 90     PSBCXNT    ON    EXCESS 
PHOriTS 

With  regard  to  the  limitation  of  profits. 
Congress  hfcs  already  taken  substantial  meas- 
ures to  reduce  profits,  and  yet  there  have 
been  some  recent  outrageous  er.amplea  show- 
ing that  tnese  limitations  nave  not  been 
sufficiently  effective.  I  believe  there  is  a 
confusion  In  the  use  of  the  term  •'profits." 
A  reasonable  and  customary  return  on  money 
saved  and  Invested  In  business  is  not  a 
profit  In  the  business  sense.  Millions  of 
people  have  saved  money  in  the  United 
States  and  Invested  that  money  In  business 
enterprises,  usually  In  the  stocks  of  corpo- 
rations A  reasonable  return  of  5  percent 
on  such  savings  is  certainly  not  a  profit. 
If  a  man.  Instead  of  blowing  in  his  whole 
Income  puis  aside  something  every  year  so 
that  he  itiay  retire  and  live  out  his  life 
without  asking  for  public  charity  he  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  accused  of  profiteering  be- 
cause he  as'Ks  for  a  5-percent  return  on  money 
Invested  in  business.  I  don't  believe  there 
is  any  popular  demand  for  a  limitation  of 
that  kind  of  income.  The  man  to  whom 
I  have  referred  is  Just  as  much  entitled  to 
an  Income  from  business  as  Is  the  man 
who   Is   working   in   the   business   Itself. 

The  kind  of  profits  which  we  want  to  get 
at  are  excess  profits  resulting  from  the  war 
or  from  the  war  activity.  My  own  opinion 
Is  that  there  should  be  a  very  reasonable 
tax  on  normal  profits,  and  a  tax  of  90  per- 
cent or  even  100  percent  on  all  excess  profits. 
It  may  be  well  to  make  it  90  percent  so 
that  there  is  a  small  incentive  to  every 
business  manager  to  hold  down  costs  and 
reduce  the  Government's  expense  in  order 
to  secure  the  10  percent  which  would  be  left 
with  the  business.  Again  Incentive  Is  a 
proper  and  natural  policy.  No  matter  how 
conscientious  and  patriotic  a  man  may  be. 
he  likes  to  see  that  conscientiousness  and 
patriotism  recognized.  In  the  Army  itself 
promotion  with  increased  pay  is  an  Incentive, 
recognition  of  bravery  by  citation  is  an  in- 
centive No  one  can  say  that  it  is  an  im- 
proper consideration. 

The  policy  which  I  have  suggested  for 
dealing  with  prices,  wages,  and  profits  is  not 
so  sensational  as  the  policy  of  freezing  every- 
thing and  imposing  arbitrary  ceilings,  but 
It  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  fair  to 
everybody  If  properly  administered,  it  can 
eliminate  hard  feeling  and  disunity.  It  isn't 
quite  so  easy  in  the  beginning,  but  it  is  a 
lot  easier  in  the  end 

TNFIATION    IS    BEING   CONTROLLED 

There  have  t)een  some  sensational  state- 
ments that  we  are  losing  the  battle  against 
inflation  I  cannot  find  the  slightest  evi- 
dence to  support  that  claim.  The  cost  of 
living  has  gone  up  2  percent  from  October 
15.  1941,  to  February  15.  1942.  about  one-half 
of  1  percent  a  month.  'Wholesale  prices  in 
the  same  period  went  up  about  1  percent 
a  month  There  Is  every  reason  to  think 
that  as  the  prices  of  farm  commodities  reach 
the  floor  provided  in  the  price  control  bill, 
this  increase  will  be  greatly  retarded. 
Frankly,  if  the  cost  of  living  can  be  held 
to  an  increase  of  10  percent  for  the  first 
year  of  the  war  and  6  percent  for  the  second, 
I  believe  we  will  have  conquered  the  danger 
of  Inflation,  and  that  with  a  proper  lax 
and  borrowing  policy  there  will  be  little 
further  Increase  thereafter.  The  Inflation  of 
prices  which  we  saw  in  the  World  War 
amounted  to  at  least  100  percent.  The  Food 
Administration  fixed  the  price  of  wheat  at 
*2  50  a  bus^hel  Instead  of  the  parity  price  of 
*1  ". ->  •  ~dav  I  believe  that  a  reasonable  in- 
c:t',i.-',  in  prices  and  wages  is  necessary  in 
order  to  even  out  the  inequalities.  Further- 
more, the  Price  Administrator  must  have 
some  leewfiy  in  raising  prices  to  secure  in- 
crv.tsed  production,  particularly  in  specialized 
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agricultural  and  mineral  fields.  A  general 
ceiling  over  everything  is  the  most  unscien- 
tific, unfair,  and  unwise,  and  I  l)eli;ve  \ilti- 
mately  unworkable  plan  that  anyone  can 
suggest  for  price,  wage,  and  profit  control. 

DRAFTING      E\'ERYTHINO      AND      EVERYBODY      WILL 
LOSE    THE    WAR 

The  policy  that  I  propose,  furthe.-more.  Is 
at  direct  variance  with  the  loose  talk  about 
drafting  everything  and  everybody.  We  have 
to  draft  men  to  secure  an  army  of  seven  or 
eight  million  men  In  my  opinio:i  we  do 
not  have  to  do  it  to  secure  completely  co- 
operative civilian  effort.  Such  a  conscrip- 
tion of  everything  and  everybody  would  be 
a  denial  of  the  whole  theory  of  democracy, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  totalitarian  istate.  It 
is  said  that  it  would  be  only  temporary,  but 
I  doubt  it.  I  believe  in  the  volunteer  sys- 
tem. I  believe  we  can  get  all  the  men  and 
women  that  are  available  to  work  in  war  in- 
dustry. I  believe  we  can  retain  a  system  of 
private  enterprise,  limiting  the  incentive  so 
as  to  prevent  abuse  of  extraordinary  condi- 
tions produced  by  the  war,  but  retaining 
enough  incentive  to  work  hand  in  hand  with 
patriotism  in  producing  the  best  res  alts.  We 
are  fighting  to  restore  freedom  to  tiie  world. 
There  is  no  reason  I  know  of  why  v,e  should 
give  up  freedom  at  home  to  produce  that  re- 
sult. As  far  as  production  is  coni?erned.  I 
am  confident  that  the  American  people, 
being  what  they  are.  will  produce  a  good 
deal  more  under  a  free,  volunteei'  system 
than  they  ever  will  if  ordered  to  work  by 
some  bureaucratic  chief  in  Washinf:ton. 

Of  course  it's  easier  and  mere  sensational 
for  a  bureau  here  to  issue  genertil  orders 
freezing  this,  shutting  down  all  plar  ts,  mov- 
ing men  out  of  their  homes  to  new  factories, 
rationing  everything  In  sight,  but  it  isn't 
necessary  or  wise.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  Job  can't  be  done  within  the  limits  cf 
our  constitutional  freedom,  within  the  limits 
of  the  free-enterprise  system.  It  ta.<es  more 
brains,  it  takes  more  skill,  it  takes  more  sense 
of  Justice,  it  takes  a  sincere  belief  In  dem- 
ocratic processes,  but  it  is  the  American  way, 
and  it  is  the  way  that  will  lead  to  a  success 
in  war  and  peace  which  cannot  be  eciualed  by 
Hitler  or  by  Mussolini  or  Stalin  with  all  their 
unlimited   arbitrary  power. 


MdtthiA     Lvon  .<.    \'fite    Made    .  efferson 
President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARriS 

OF 

HON  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  4,  1942 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  defense  of  an  honor  ihat  has 
unquestionably  belonged  to  my  native 
State,  for  more  than  140  years — that  it, 
as  the  ninth  State  voting  for  Thcmas 
Jefferson,  determined  that  he  and  not 
Aaron  Burr  should  be  the  third  President 
of  the  United  States — and  in  defense  of 
the  unique  distinction  held  by  my  illus- 
trious and  picturesque  predecossor  in 
Congress,  Matthew  Lyon,  that  it  was  he 
whose  individual  vote  decided  the  elec- 
tion, after  one  of  the  bitterest  fights  in 
all  the  history  of  American  ixilitics. 

The  reading  public  was  recently  told 
to    "believe    it    or    not"    that    it    was 
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R«  prc?f'r*ar:ve  Willuan  C    C    Ciaib-rne. 

J'fTri'M::!,  Yr;u  n^i.i>'  n-:  t^'invc  ;t.  bc- 
cau^''  It  1-^  nc*  tht;  trviih  \li.'^:'^-'-i  rrative 
Clivb  Tne  w.r-  an  i  I'u-'anchn*;  -'a'f>":an, 
bu!  th''  ar:t:al:^  oi  Ccncrf"..  co\'t'^  wm  ibat 
day  Tiu-d.iv,  Ftbruaiv  17,  1801  wian 
on  »h''  thi!'ty--:xth  ballot,  aftf-r  day  and 
n;.--li'  .^'■.->ion';  iov  6  da'-"s,  th','  \v:b  of  the 
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people  preva;!'  d  ov'  ;  ; 

and  perstTirif  ■:,  .md  J  l!-  r.^on  w.v-  offi- 
cially deiaird  (•'.■•ct.'d  by  th-'  H  !U--e  of 
Represe!".ta';vt  s.  .^liow  bfy.jid  ;U1  ques- 
tion of  doiib'  i!ia:  it  \\a.^-  M.i';;>w  Lyon, 
of  Vffir.on 
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B  cause  I  de.^dT'  ^h:r  hi- 
set  straight  for  ail  iir.w  a 
torians  of  the  future  nrw 
t?stimony  in  the  Recohd 
am  now  asking,  Mr.  Sp' ; 
mcus  consent,  to  in.'^'  r; 
William  P  Kt-nnrdv,  \\h( 
three  dtcade.s  ha.'-  rf  ;•:  rsc 
Inpton  Sfar  and  oil'  r  i); 
patters  in  the  p't'-<  radi : 
and  elsewhere  ar.d  who  k>5  wed  known  to 
most  of  us  a-  a  b.orough  student  and  a 
reliable  chronicler  of  historical  facts. 

I  recomrr.rnd  tn  nil  nf  mv  colleagues 
that  you  read  •bci-  ar';c''  [^'zd  preserve  it 
in  your  sera:  '  ks.  You  will  f^nd  the 
record  fascn.atina,  romantic,  inspiring, 
full  of  action  and  courage.  It  shows  the 
pioneeri::!:  and  ;r:dcmilable  spiidt  of  the 
founders  of  ou:  CKiverrment  It  is  the 
Story  not  rf  a  V'^rni^rr  pmnotr    (rat  one 
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M  M'H?  '.V    I  Y'  'N' 

(By  Will  P    Kennedy) 

The  unique  distinction  of  having  cast  the 
single  vote  that  made  Thomas  Jefferson  third 
President,  rather  than  Aaron  Burr,  undis- 
putably  belongs  to  Matthew  Lyon,  who  cast 
the  vote  of  Vermont,  the  ninth  State  voting 
for  Jefferson  This  honor  was  recently  er- 
roneously attribinni  hv  "Bclieve-it-or-not" 
Ripley  to  Wilhani  C  C  Cnnborne.  of  Tennes- 
see, historic  in  his  cwn  r  tit  because  he  had 
twice  been  elected  and  ua;  serving  his  sec- 
ond term  in  Congress  before  he  had  reached 
the  constitutional  age.  and  who  had  con- 
sistently voted  on  all  36  ballots,  casting  the 
single  vote  of  Tennessee  for  Jefferson. 

Lyon,  sometimes  called  "the  old  Vermont 
Lyon."  the  Hampden  of  Congress."  the 
"Dragon  of  Deniorracy,"  nnd  the  "Pioneer 
Democrat  of  New  Enc-.n.d  v,;is  one  of  the 
most  intrepid.  pittaK^'^cjne,  and  versatile 
characters  in  all  Anicr:  .^n  histor\n  He  was 
a  native  of  In  .:r.d  where  hi.-  fa-lier  wi-s 
executed  as  an  alleged  "White  B  V  m  the 
Wicklow  Hills;  was  sold  at  auction  in  Amer- 
ica for  12  ni~nrr!s  to  pay  for  his  passage  over; 
f  n  nt  n.  i  n.v  .American  wars;  became  a  city 
buUdcr  and  pion*  <  r  indu.-'rialist;  father  of 
Vermont  Dnlvers- ny,  ~L!\f1  4  years  in  Con- 
gress from  Vcrnn  nt  8  '.r  ';.  Kentucky,  un- 
successfully contested  in--  election  of  James 
W  Bates,  first  Delegate  from  Arkansas,  and 
defeated  by  less  than  100  votes  for  first  Dele- 
gate from  the  Territory  of  Missouri,  which 
then  embraced  .i  di  zrn  future  States — Arkan- 
sas, Missourn  I  w.i  Mnanesota.  North  Da- 
kota. South  D..k  ni  N  braska,  Kansas.  Okla- 
homa Montana.  \Vy_n.img.  and  the  eastern 
half  of  Colorado.  He  built  gun  (>'-:"  ^  for  the 
Government  In  the  War  t-f  iHlJ  and  wns 
United  States  factor  v,  n'.e  Clnnki  i  .N'.n..   n 


His  son.  Chittenden  Lyon,  served  in  Conini"- 
fr  :n  Kentucky,  and  his  great  grandson,  Wil- 
n.n  .  Peters  Hepburn,  from  Iowa. 

That  the  unique  dlsMnotlon  of  electlr.L  p: 
ferson.  and  that  he  was  an  outstanding  n^ure 
in  American  national  life  is  attested  by 
scores  of  re'.-able  historians  whose  WTltmi;8 
have  been  njtnrd  in  the  preparation  of  this 
article,  and    -   .     '.rally  by: 

The  Ann..:-  f  (  npress  (vol.  6,  1799-1801) 
for  the  s.v-h  (  ne'r-:';  which  is  the  official 
historlch.    rccerd 

The  late  Speaker  Champ  Clark  In  My  Quar- 
ter Century  of  American  Politics. 

South  Trimble,  present  veteran  Clerk  of  the 
House,  who  has  n.ade  a  careful  Independent 
survey  of  the  records,  who  points  out  that 
both  Lyon  and  his  son  served  his  native  State. 
Kentucky,  in  Congress,  where  he  himself  also 
served,  and  in  whose  politics  he  has  taken  a 
notable  part  for  upward  of  a  half  century 

Representative  Charles  A  Plumlet.  of  Ver- 
mont, former  sper.ker  of  the  State  legislature, 
former  president  of  Norwich  University. 
Lyon's  succe?sor  in  Congress,  who  has  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  historical  facts,  and 
who  says:  "Lyon,  for  Vermont,  not  only  cast 
the  deciding  vote  In  the  election,  of  which 
the  people  of  my  native  State  are  Justly 
proud  and  jealous,  but  by  act  of  the  State 
legislature,  urged  that  he  accept  a  third 
term  as  President  " 

Charles  Lnnman.  for  many  years  secretary 
to  Daniel  Webster,  In  his  Dictionary  of 
Concre^F 

D:  H  n.  :d  .'  i  urcell.  head  of  the  history 
department.  Catholic  Un:.versity,  author  of  a 
textbook  on  American  history,  who  wrote  an 
appreciative  biography  on  Lyon,  An  Irish 
Crusader  for  American  Democracy. 

Dr.  J  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  a  scholarly  Vir- 
elnian.  in  his  Matthew  Lyon,  the  Hampden 
of  Coneress 

F  s  Drake  in  bl««  History  c!  Am':  am 
En^^raplr, 

James  Shouler  In  his  History  of  the  United 
States,  who  wrote  Irish  I,yon.  the  persecuted 
Republican,  saved  New  England  from  his- 
torical reproach  of  Seeking  stubbornly  and 
with  State  unanimity  to  subvert  the  electoral 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  Nation. 

Tom  W  Campbell,  of  ^'•kan8as.  In  his  book 
on  Two  Fighters  and  Two  Fines,  sketches 
of  the  lives  of  Matthew  Lyon  nnd  .An'reu 
Jackson. 

Jefferson's  own  writlag?  (vol   ix    p   202). 

In  the  Pre^'dent'al  election  of  1830.  clos- 
ing the  term  of  John  Adams,  he  was  Pe  - 
ernllst  candidate  for  reelection  with  Charles 
Pinckney.  cf  South  Carolina,  as  his  running 
mate  for  Vice  President.  Jefferson  was  the 
anti-Federalist,  or  Democratlc-Rrpublican. 
candidate,  with  Aaron  Burr  as  his  ticket 
mate  for  Vice  President  At  that  time  the 
Presidential  electors  each  cast  two  votes  and 
whoever  received  the  greater  number  of  votes 
would  be  President  and  the  oixe  running 
second  would  be  Vice  President.  Jefferson 
and  Burr  each  rereived  73  elector!!  v^tes, 
while  Adams  ai~d  P;::'-)cney  had  nnir!;  cv  ;,;ier 
numbers.  So  the  election  was  thrcwn  into 
the  House,  and  the  Constitution  provided 
that  each  State  should  be  entitled  to  one  vote, 
and  that  the  votes  of  a  majority  cf  the  States 
\y'.i^  neessary  for  election.  There  were  then 
16  States — Vermont.  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee having  been  added  to  the  original 
13.  The  votes  of  9  States  were  required  for 
election. 

Although  none  of  those  who  originally  cast 
their  73  votes  for  Burr  intended  to  vote  for 
him  for  President,  the  hopelessly  defeated 
Federalists  saw  an  opportunity  to  defeat  the 
will  of  the  people  and  to  prevent  the  stalwart 
"Father  '  !  .American  Democracy*  from  be- 
coming Prc-:dent.  within  the  legal  letter  if 
not  the  moral  intent  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Federalists  in  the  Hou?o  ma-=bfded  their 
support  for  Burr  against  Ji;:':.:ea. 


Thus,  more  thmi  141  }*.:>  .igo.  on  the 
fateful  day  Pebrua\  r  1801,  with  the  Ink 
scarcely  di7  on  tin  n.  n  y  Jeffersi^n  had  made 
with  France  which  added  upward  of  half  » 
billion  Rlluvial  acres  to  the  territory  of  the 
United  s nn'^  Aaron  Burr  was  said  to  be 
plotting  an  empire  for  h'.n.si'f  In  the  heart 
of  North  America — and  th-  !  e  uf  American 
deraoc:  '  a  i  .'  •  a-  I:  s^hs  the  single 
vote  1 1  M.n  ;  '  I;  n  a;nr  mucli  travail, 
that  preserved  what  is  today  the  world's 
greatest  democracy  and  the  hope  of  all  democ- 
racies. 

For  6  daj'S  and  nights  the  t)alloting  had 
continued.  Eight  States  voted  for  Jeffer- 
son— New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Virginia.  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky.  Six  States  voted  for  Burr — 
New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut.  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  Two 
States  were  divided  in  their  allegiance — 
Marj'land  and   Vermont. 

The  State  delegations  were  then  far  dif- 
ferent from  today.  Virginia  had  19  dele- 
gates. M  ".ssachusetta  14.  Pennsylvania  13.  New 
York  and  North  Carolina  10  each.  Maryland  8, 
Connecticut  7,  New  Jersey  and  Scuih  Caro- 
lina (with  Thomas  Sumter  absent  on  account 
of  sickne.-st  5  each.  New  Hampshire  4.  Ver- 
mont and  Kentucky  2  each  Georgia  (James 
Jones  having  died  a  month  previcus)  and 
Tennessee  1  each.  The  individual  votes  by 
States  were  55  for  Jefferson  and  49  for  Burr. 

The  Maryland  vote  was  divided,  four  to 
four.  One  member,  Joseph  H  Nicholson, 
later  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Impeachment 
in  the  second  and  third  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings against  Justice  John  Pickering  and 
Associate  Justice  Samuel  Chaae  of  the  Su- 
preme Covi"  vt  >-.  Mously  ill,  but  a  bed  was 
set  up  for   li  •  n  ante  chamber  of  the 

House  and  a  teller  bn  U3ht  to  his  bedside  the 
ballot  box  thrcur'h  35  votes.  On  Tuesday. 
February  17,  1801,  there  was  a  heavy  snow 
fall.  A  D^m hieratic  colleague  proposed  that 
as  th(  M  Tvand  delegation  wns  hopelessly 
deadlocked,  to  save  Nicholson's  life,  an  agree- 
ment should  be  reached  to  ca.«it  n  blank  ballot 
for  Marvlnnd 

Vermont's  two  votes  w  r< 
thew  Lyon  throughout  v  ni 
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liie   President. 

The  attendance  of  Matthew  Lyon,  hero  of 
that  historic  election  ^i:'  extremely  spec- 
tacular. Two  years  nr- "  ;<;  be  had  been 
thrown  into  Jail  !:.  V  - T-n  o>.  v  because  of 
his  militant  antl-ledernbst  hcr;v;iies  The 
notorious  alien  and  sedition  laws  had  been 
enacted  in  July  1798  to  "get"  Lyon,  the  latter 
sardonlca'y  signed  on  Lyon's  forty-eighth 
blrthriav  I*  ■'.vm  :n''  -d<^  to  pet  him  under 
the  aben  biw  b'-- .  m-e  ]  c  v. -is  bom  In  Ireland, 
under  'l;e  sedition  lav,  >-■  ■  -u.se  he  was  pub- 
lishing m  h;s  own  paper  %;g,-,rous  censures  of 
the  Adams  Federalist  administration.  Both 
these  iH'vs  v  »•-?  t'nn'ed  •  duration  of  that 
partlrnbn  Pv  nb'  :  •  b  n  n.  the  sedition  law 
e\-:rn:  f'  V.  :  r  4  b'eii.  Beth  laws  have 
bef  •;  c'fbf  :  :';■;••  v"  Unconstitutional, 
and  the  fa:-  u'=  V:n.:  :  ;  r- --olutlons  adopted 
In  the  fali  of  ll'j'd  and  promptly  followed  by 
the  famous  Kentucky  resolutions,  declared 
them  unconstitutional  ahd  autocratic. 

But  Lyon,  as  he  had  predicted,  was  con- 
victed under  this  "tyrannical"  sedition  law, 
cnnvlrted  by  n  Federalist  Jury  (United  .S!at« 
cnn;u;i   cc:u:t    at   Kn-land),  and  :.   i-aerabst 
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Judge,  who  owed  his  poeitlon  to  the 
Party       He    was    convicted    for 
scandalous,  malicious,  and  defamatory 
guage  ■'    He  was  sentenced  to  servr  4  r 
In  prison  and   to  pay   a   fine  ot   «:  j,-". 
costs    by   Justice   William    Paterson    o; 
United   States   Supreme   Court   and 
District  Judge  Samuel  Hitchcock. 

The  noted  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia 
a  celebrated  speech  at  Charlotte  Court 
Va.,  in  reply  to  Patrick  H*:.rv  in  1799. 
"This  was  his  only  crin.e      lit-  told  his 
and  caused  it  to  be  printed  for  their 
tion,   that   the  President — John    Adar. 
Jecting  men  of  age.  experience,  wisdc: 
independence  of  sentiment,  appointed 
who  had  no  other  merit  but  devotion  to 
master:  and  he  intimated  that  the 
was  fend  of  ridiculous   pomp,   idle 
and   selfish   avarice" — quoting  from 
dictment.     His  trial  attracted  national  i 
tion      Feeling    was    intense.     Lyon    h 
{*rsuaded    the    Green   Mountain   Boys, 
whom  he  had  served,  not  to  batter  do^n 
dirt-floor   Jail.     While   Imprisoned — th€ 
man    In   history    elected   to   Congress 
serving    a   Jail    sentence — he    received 
votes  more  than  his  nearest  competito" 
field  of  5  candidates  for  reelection  to 
gress,  but   failed  of  a  majority,  and 
^run-off  contest  he  piled  up  better  thai: 
votes  more  than  his  nearest  competito 
about    600    votes   more    than    the    conib 
opposition. 

As  the  day  for  expiration  of  his   'i 
tence  drew  near — those  who  recogni/' 
as  a  martyr  for   the  people's  ca..-' 
While  Lyon  had  been  vigorously  n^;.:. 
Federalists    in    the    House    Gen.    Stev 
Mason,    of    Virginia,    who   had    fought 
Washington  in  the  Revolution,  was  1( 
the    fight    in    the    Senate.     He    read    ' 
friends  and  neighbors  a  letter  he  had  r^ 
from   Lyon    in   prison.     Incli 
Madison,  and  Monroe,  they  n..ic:e  .;p  a 
of  $1,060  in  gold  to  pay  Lyons  fine 
this  gold   in   his  saddlebags  Senator 
rode  horseback  700  miles  in  midwinter 
the     sno\^-capped     mountains     (f     \' 
Maryland.  Pennsylvania.  New  York     i: 
mont  to  Lyon's  Jail  to  t>e  there  o:.  t'    • 
when  his  sentenced  term  expired.     A  •>. 
JefTersonlan    Democrat,     Vermont     ne 
and  political  supporter,  ApoUos  A':  =  ":r 
of  Stephen  Austin,  first  settler  of  A;-:. 
and  of  Austin,   Tex.,  put  a  like  amoi 
1,060  Sliver  dollars  in  his  saddlebags  ar. 
over  th"  Green  Mountains  to  pay  Lye: 

The  Green   Mountain   Boys  whom  ;. 
led    in    historic    fighting    also    piled 
cavalca  le  of  sleighs,  drove  down  the  ice- 
Otter  River  on  the  morning  of  Febr\ 
and   with    their   cheering  warmed   th- 
of  Matthew  Lyon  in  his  prison  cell,  'a 
heat   or   bedding,   swept    by   freezing 
from   the  lake  through   the  windows 
only  protection  from  the  elements  w 
bars.     They.  too.  came  prepared 
fine.     General    Mason.    Apollos    .-\ 
Green     Mountair.     B  •        and     hundr 
others  who  gathered  hj.d  friendly  riva 
see    who   would   have    the    honor    cf 
his  fine.     Their  respective  piles  were  s 
on   a  great  oaken  stump  from  which 
had    often    addressed    political    ga 
The  assembled  crowds  were  donating 
and  halt  dollars. 

Then   up  drove  another   sleigh,   dr:. 
four    exceptionally    fine     horses,     anfi 
stepped  Lyon's  beautiful  wife,  who  hi 
a   piece  of   their   property    to   pay   t; 
She  thanked  all  his  friends  kindly,  v 
she  and  the  Congressman  were  too  ; 
have  their  friends  pav  the  fine.     Si. 
Marshal  Fitch   50   $20  gold   pieces.    C 
dollars,   and   96   cents    in   silver   and 
coins. 

The    night   before   M   :-;.•.:    F."   1. 
cured  a  new  warrant  :   it:     ;.  ,»  new 
ment   for   sedition,    i;  •   :  :      .^-      ;.    Ly^ 
tease  from  custody  t.  v    '.  :.::.  o.    k^ 
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As  soon  £is  his  wife  had  paid  the  fine,  and 
the  marshal  had  opened  the  door  for  his 
release,  Lyon  jumped  out  the  window,  ran 
to  the  sleigh  on  the  lake,  shouting,  "I'm  on 
my  way  to  Congress,"  and  thus  outwitted 
the  marshal  because  Congress  was  in  session 
at  Philadelphia,  and  by  mandate  of  the 
Constitution,  he  was  privileged  from  arrest. 
With  his  wife  in  the  sleigh  by  his  side,  and 
followed  by  many  loyal  friends  in  their  sleighs 
and  on  horseback,  Lyon  started  on  a  trium- 
phal procession  to  Philadelphia.  All  along 
the  route  he  was  cheered  by  the  people,  as  a 
hero  of  the  people,  as  a  martyr  who  had 
vanquished  his  oppressors.  Many  receptions 
were  held  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Philadelphia,  "as  befitted  a  man  who  had 
suffered  for  freedom  of  the  press,  who  had 
been  convicted  by  a  packed  Jury  and  a  fac- 
tional Judge." 

When  »ie  took  his  seat  In  Congress  on 
February  25.  1799,  Representative  James  A. 
Bayard,  of  D?laware,  an  ardent  Federalist, 
presented  a  resolution  calling  for  his  expul- 
sion on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  con- 
victed of  violation  of  the  sedition  law.  It  re- 
quired a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  Members  to 
expel  him.  Brd  the  vote  was  49  Federalists  for 
expulsion  and  45  Democrats  against  such  ac- 
tion; so  Lyon  held  his  place  in  Congress,  to 
elect  Jefferson  as  third  President  when  the 
AdfTls-guiJed  Federalists  sought  to  trick  him 
out  of  it. 

Matthew  Lyon,  Irish  born,  who  came  up  all 
the  way  and  the  hard  way,  is  said  by  the  his- 
torians to  be  "a  proud  American  product." 
The  late  Speaker  Champ  Clark  in  his  stand- 
ard work  cites  Lyon  as  "the  nearest  duplicate 
In  the  House  of  General  Shields'  service  in 
the  Senate  from  three  States  Senator  James 
Shields  was  also  born  m  Ireland  He  served 
as  a  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Minnesota,  and  Missouri.  He  was  also  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  OflQce,  was  briga- 
dier general  in  the  Union  Army  during  the 
Civil  War  and  adjutant  general  of  Missouri. 

Tom  Campbell  in  his  historical  work.  Two 
Figures  and  Two  Fines,  classes  Lyon  with  An- 
drew Jacksor  as.  next  to  Jefferson,  "the  two 
greacest  Oerr  ocrats  of  all  times  "  and  says 
that  "the  pages  of  American  history  will  be 
searched  n  vain  to  find  a  record  of  two  more 
colorful  characters:  and  the  record  of  Ameri- 
can courts  no  other  two  fines  imposed,  col- 
lected, and  many  years  later  returned,  under 
circumstances  comparable  to  what  the  records 
disclose  in  respect  to  two  fines  imposed  upon 
these  two  heroes."  Lyon's  fine  for  "sedition" 
was  paid  narl*    18  years  after  his  death. 

Champ  Clark  finds  Lyon's  biography  "as 
interesting  as  any  romance  ever  written." 
B  :  re  emigrating  to  the  United  States  he 
Itained  the  trade  of  printer  in  Dublin  under 
Charles  Lucas,  publisher  of  Freeman's  Jour- 
nal For  associates  he  had  Henry  Grattan, 
4  years  his  senior,  later  the  "Irish  De- 
mosthenes." and  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
junior  by  1  year,  who  later  in  the  British 
Parliament  made  the  historic  speech  for 
d'^'.vn'^r'^dden  humanity  in  India,  which  Ed- 
nv.  ;  Burke  said  was  "the  most  astonishing 
effort  cf  eloquence,  argument,  and  wit  united 
of  which  there  is  any  record  or  tradition." 
Ir  Dublin  he  met  and  looked  ae  an  idol  upon 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Many  years  later  Lyon 
apprenticed  his  eldest  son,  James,  to  Frank- 
lin, at  the  age  of  12,  to  learn  the  printer's 
trade.  In  HfiQ  he  brought  his  son  home, 
and  with  him  one  of  the  best  printing  presses 
then  In  existence  in  the  United  States,  "on  a 
specially  built  wagon  drawn  by  four  yoke  of 
oxen."  It  was  on  this  press  that  his  "sedi- 
tious" articles  were  printed. 

When  Lyon  arrived  in  America  he  was  auc- 
tioned off  for  3  years'  services  to  pay  for  his 
passage  for  £12  to  Jabez  Bacon,  of  Wood- 
bury Conn.,  said  to  be  "the  first  American 
millionaire."  Lyon  negotiated  on  credit  the 
purchase  of  a  pair  of  bulls  from  Hugh  Hanna, 
which  he  traded  to  Bacon  the  remainder  ol 
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his  Indenture — and  thereafter  had  a  fa- 
vorite oath  swearing  by  "the  bulls  that  re- 
deemed me,"  and  this  has  been  immortalized 
in  one  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  stories.  Hanna 
proved  a  severe  disciplinarian,  "and  frequent- 
ly applied  the  rod  to  his  refactory  servant" 
who  eventually  threw  a  mallet  at  his  master's 
head. 

Less  than  3  years  In  the  United  States  he 
became  a  "free  man"  through  his  own  efforts 
upder  two  shrewd,  thrifty  Connecticut  Yan- 
kees. His  first  wife  was  a  niece  of  Ethan 
Alien,  in  whose  Iron  foundry  Lyon  worked, 
and  she  bore  him  four  children;  his  second 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  Gov.  Thomas  Chit- 
tenden— first  and  greatest  of  Vermont  gov- 
ernors— who  bore  him  eight  children.  He 
emigrated  to  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  a 
strip  of  mountainous  land  between  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York,  east  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  In  which  the  British  Government  had 
assigned  land  grants  to  veterans  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  including  Irish  sol- 
diers. Lyon  followed  Allen,  his  brothers,  and 
cousins  to  the  New  Hampshire  grants  and 
was  accompanied  by  Chittenden.  Lyon  ar- 
rived in  Vermont  Just  as  Allen  was  organiz- 
ing the  Green  Mountain  Boys.  The  most 
Important  fort  the  British  then  held  was 
Ticonderoga  Three  weeks  after  Paul  Revere's 
famous  "midnight  ride,'  Lyon  was  one  cf  85 
Green  Mountain  Boys  who  captured  Ticon- 
deroga. the  first  offensive  blow  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Revolution — more  than  a  month 
before  G«orge  Washington  was  appointed 
commander  In  chief.  He  was  adjutant  in 
General  Warner's  regiment  In  Canada,  was 
guide  to  General  St.  Clair  in  the  march  to 
Fort  Edwards. 

He  purchased  1.000  acres  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Chastleton  and  Poultney  Rivers  and 
founded  the  town  of  Fair  Haven,  when  he 
was  only  33  years  of  age.  He  built  a  sawmill 
under  a  natiu-al  double  waterfalls,  cut  virgin 
oak,  birch,  and  pine  to  feed  his  mill,  to  build 
his  home  and  town  buildings.  He  estab- 
lished a  brick  kiln,  an  iron  foundry  fed  from 
scraps  of  war  on  nearby  battlefields,  a  hollow 
iron-war  furnace,  nail  factory,  corn  and  grist- 
mill, marble  quarry,  pulp  paper  mill,  tannery 
and  leather  factory.  Much  of  his  machinery 
was  carted  from  Lenox.  Mass. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  while  he 
"Jumped"  his  apprerticeshlp  to  the  printers' 
trade  In  Dublin,  about  1765,  In  an  Issue  of 
July  9.  1798,  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  printed 
an  item  that  Col  Matthew  Lyon,  M.  C,  from 
Vermont,  had  discovered  a  method  of  mak- 
ing paper  from  the  bass  tree  which  equalled 
paper  made  of  rags,  except  In  color.  He  was 
truly  an  American  pioneer  Industrialist.  He 
made  pulp  paper  for  his  own  printing  estab- 
lishment in  Fair  Haven,  Vt..  in  1794.  The 
Encyclopedia  Americana  In  1920  said  that 
"this  was  the  first  establishment  in  the 
United  States  to  attempt  to  make  use  of 
anything  but  rags  in  the  making  of  paper 
pulp  " — and  it  was  more  than  half  a  century 
before  anyone  else  attempted  to  use  the 
process.  It  was  patented  in  London  In  1854 
but  was  not  used  for  printing  until  1867,  in 
Pennsylvania. 

It  is  historically  recorded  that  In  Matthew 
Lyon's  printing  plant  the  paper  was  not  only 
made  from  his  own  process  in  his  own  mill, 
but  the  type  was  made  from  cannon  and 
musket  balls  he  had  picked  up  In  nearby 
battlefields  and  that  he  had  made  the  Ink 
from  vegetable  dyes  from  his  own  forests. 
He  also  made  ship  timber  on  Lake  Champlain 
for  the  London  market. 

As  soon  as  Vermont  was  admitted  to  the 
Union.  Lyon  was  a  candidate  for  Congress 
and  in  the  first  three  campaigns  had  a  plu- 
rality of  votes  but  was  defeated  in  the  run- 
or  with  his  highest  competitor,  Israel  Smith, 
but  on  his  fourth  attempt  he  was  elected 
in  1796.  Meanwhile  he  had  well  established 
himself  as  a  newspaper  and  magazine  pub- 
lisher, with  his  son.  who  had  been  trained  by 
Benjamin    Franklin,    as    editor.     H  »    j,  per 
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was  recognized  as  the  State  organ  for  the 
Republicans  or  Jeffersonlahs.  He  was  vig- 
orous in  opposing  the  Federalists.  His 
magazine  was  "The  scourge  of  aristocracy 
and  repository  of  important  political 
truth.  He  also  was  the  author  and  pub- 
lisher of  several  books,  which  he  bound  In 
sheepskin  from  his  own  and  neighbors' 
sheep,  dressed  in  his  own  tannery.  One  of 
these  books  was  a  biography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  based  on  first-hand  knowledge 
through  personal  acquaintance  and  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  Dr   Franklin 

While  for  12  years  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Vermont,  in  1791  Lyon  had 
sponsored  legislation  chartering  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  so  that  he  ranks  with 
Franklin  who  was  the  father  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Jefferson,  who  was  the 
father  of  the  University  of  Virginia — both  of 
whom  were  his  personal  friends  and  exem- 
plars. 

When  Lyon  took  his  seat  In  Congress.  May 
15,  1797.  he  promptly  Joined  forces  with 
Albert  Gallatin  in  rallying  Republican  or 
Democratic  opposition  to  the  Federalists,  who 
then  constituted  a  sort  of  royal  court  about 
President  Adams  Meanwhile  Vice  President 
Jefferson  had  been  Joined  In  the  Senate  by 
Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  in  fighting 
the  Tory  or  Federalist  principles.  Scarcely 
2  weeks  in  Congress  Lyon  made  a  speech  in 
opposition  to  the  Congress  parading  in  a 
t-^dy  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the  Presi- 
dent, which  caused  a  sensation  He  got  him- 
self officially  excused  from  Joining  the  pro- 
cession. Harrison  Gray  Otis,  of  Massachu- 
setts, entering  on  his  first  term,  called  out 
that  the  Lyon  was  in  savage  mood  and  should 
be  locked  up  Seventeen  years  later  Lyon 
was  spending  his  fortune  making  gunboats 
for  national  defense  to  support  Andrew 
Jarkson  In  defending  New  Orlean-:.  while  this 
same  Otis  was  active  in  the  Hartford  con- 
vention, seeking  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace 
for  New  England  with  England,  thus  to  break 
up  the  Union  foi  which  the  Immigrant,  In- 
dentured Matthew  Lyon  had  so  stubbornly 
fought  with  blood,  brain,  eloquence,  and  the 
fruits  of  his  toll  to  build  up  and  preserve 

Lyon  had  a  second  historic  clash  In  the 
House  on  January  30.  1798  While  the  House 
was  in  brief  recess  and  Speaker  Dayton  had 
left  his  chair  to  come  on  the  fiocr  and  was 
chiding  Lyon  for  his  opposition  to  certain 
Federalist  measures.  Roger  Griswold  of  Con- 
necticut asked  Lyon  if  he  would  wear  his 
wooden  sword  when  he  came  to  Connecticut 
to  fight  for  democracy.  Lyon  at  first  ignored 
the  question  but  when  Griswold  grabbed  him 
by  the  coat  sleeve  and  belligerently  repeated 
the  question,  Lyon  spit  in  the  face  of  his 
tormentor — with  Speaker  Dayton  an  observer. 
The  "wooden  sword"  was  an  Insult.  An  Eng- 
lish pamphleteer  named  Corbett  but  writ- 
ing under  the  pseudonym  of  "Peter  Porcu- 
pine." who  had  been  assailing  Jefferson,  Mon- 
roe, Gallatin.  Jackson,  and  Lyon  had  printed 
a  canard  designed  to  discredit  Lyon,  to  the 
effect  that  Lyon  had  been  drummed  out  of 
the  provincial  army  to  the  tune  of  the 
Rogue's  March,  with  the  stigma  of  being 
compelled  to  wear  :.  wooden  sword.  iter 

Porcupine"  had  dubbed  him  "The  Knight  of 
the  Wooden  Sword,"  The  historical  facts  are 
that  Lyon,  who  had  become  a  member  of  the 
governing  committee  of  the  Hampshire 
Grants  and  a  delegate  to  the  Dorset  Conven- 
tion, after  service  with  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  in  the  campaign  against  Qu>:bec  and 
their  masterful  retreat,  sought  to  resign  from 
the  provincial  force  and  Join  Col.  Seih  V»'ar- 
ner's  new  regiment  of  Continentals.  Gen. 
Horatio  Gates  Insisted  that  Lyon  and  his 
company  remain  as  a  garrison  at  Jerico.  40 
miles  north  of  the  American  forces.  The 
company  felt  it  served  only  to  protect  Tory 
wheat  speculators  who  were  supplying  grain 
to  the  British  forces.  In  spite  of  Lyon's  ad- 
monitions not  to  quit  the  post,  the  moun- 
taineers  who   were    courageous    but    undis- 


ciplined, retreated  to  the  southward  It  was 
Lyon's  lot.  as  an  officer,  to  notify  General 
Gates  that  the  advanced  position  had  been 
abandoned.  A  court  martial  headed  by  Gen. 
Arthur  St.  Clair  decided  to  cashier  the  men 
and  break  the  officers.  General  GaWs  gave 
Lyon  a  private  reprimand.  The  following 
year  the  Council  cf  Safety  of  Vermont  or- 
dered payment  of  the  balance  due  these  of- 
ficers, including  Lyon,  and  General  St.  Clair 
the  year  following  had  Lyon  apfHDinted  pay- 
master with  the  rank  of  captain  in  Colonel 
Warner's  regiment.  Jun  previous  to  that 
Lyon  had  acted  as  a  volunteer  guide  for  St. 
Clair's  retreating  forces,  which  helped  pre- 
serve them  from  defeat  by  the  English  in- 
vaders. Lyon  was  later  clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Confiscation  established  by  the  Council  of 
Safety.  All  of  which  history  proves  that  he 
had  not  been  di.scredlted  by  those  with  whom 
he  had  served  and  who  knew  the  facts. 

The  Federalists  sought  to  expel  Lyon  for 
spitting  in  Griswold's  face,  but  after  debate 
for  2  weeks,  the  vote  was  52  to  44.  with  two- 
thirds  required  under  the  Constitution  for 
expulsion  Rev.  Dr  Ashbel  Green,  who  had 
defeated  Bishop  John  Carroll,  primate  of  the 
American  hierarchy  for  chaplain,  and  who 
had  witnessed  the  occurrence,  wrote  that 
Lyon  "was  the  assailed  party  and  was  only 
defending  himself  from  being  a  butt  of  ridi- 
cule." The  following  day.  February  16.  1798, 
Lyon  was  seated  at  his  desk  in  the  House, 
studying  documents,  when  Griswold  who 
usually  did  not  carry  a  cane,  and  who  was  12 
years  younger  than  Lyon,  came  up  from 
behind  and  began  belaboring  Lyon  with  a 
heavy  hickory  stick  over  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders. Lyon  struggled  to  his  feet  and  rushed 
at  Griswold  until  he  came  near  a  fireplace. 
He  then  grablied  a  pair  of  tongs  and  knocked 
the  club  from  Griswold's  hand.  They 
stumbled  over  a  footstool  and  both  fell  to 
the  floor 

Speaker  Dayton,  who  was  a  rabid  Fed- 
eralist, had  been  about  to  call  the  House  to 
order  when  Griswold  started  his  cowardly 
assault,  but  tCKx:  no  action  to  stop  it  and  was 
gleefully  enjoying  the  fcene  until  Lyon  com- 
menced using  the  fire  tongs,  then  Dayton 
hammered  the  Speaker's  desk  for  order.  Nine 
years  later  this  same  Dayton  was  caught  red- 
handed  as  a  ringleader  in  the  Aaron  Burr 
conspiracy.  The  Federalists  were  so  eager  to 
get  rid  of  Lyon  that  they  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  Griswold  to  help  achieve  that  pur- 
pose. The  next  day  a  motion  was  offered  to 
expel  them  both,  but  after  5  days'  debate, 
this  was  defeated — yeas  21,  nays  73.  Imme- 
diately another  resolution  was  offered  cen- 
suring both  Lyon  and  Griswold  and  directing 
that  they  be  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker, 
which  was  defeated  48  to  47. 

This  was  the  background  of  Lyon's  per- 
sistency as  "a  thorn  in  the  flesh"  to  the 
Adams-led  Tory-Federalist  purpose  to  make 
this  an  aristocratic  rather  than  a  democratic 
government  when  the  signatures  on  the  Con- 
stitution were  still  fresh.  They  were  deter- 
mined to  be  rid  of  him  by  hook  or  by  crook. 
Lyon  himself  Insisted  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Sedition  Act,  passed  July  14. 
1798.  was  aimed  especially  at  him.  He  was 
the  first  of  10  editors  tried  under  the  act, 
and  most  drastically  persecuted  of  them  all. 
He  carried  his  fight  to  the  close  of  the  Adams 
administration,  and  announced  that  he 
would  not  seek  reelection.  He  waited  until 
1  minute  after  midnight  on  March  3.  1801, 
when  he  wrote  to  the  defeated  John  Adams 
as  "Fellow  Citizen"'  one  of  the  most  scathing 
pieces  of  historic  literature,  as  a  "warning 
to  all  usurpers  and  tyrarts  " 

On  the  advice  of  Andrew  Jackson  'i;g^ 
bought  a  large  tract  of  valley  land  In  Ken-" 
tucky.  and  In  the  fall  of  1799  he  led  a  colony 
of  settlers  to  this  new  territory.  Including  the 
three  children  of  his  first  marriage  and  a 
group  of  artisans.  His  second  wife  with  their 
younger  children  remained  in  the  Fair  Haven, 


Vt.,  home  until  a  new  home  was  established. 
There  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Eddyvllle. 
named  after  Thomas  Eddy,  builder  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  who  on  account  of  his  prison  and 
hospital  reforms  was  called  "the  American 
I  Howard"  While  his  new  home  was  being 
I  built  Lyon  .served  out  his  term  In  Congress, 
cast  the  vote  that  elected  Jefferson,  and  after 
mailing  his  midnight-hour  letter  to  Adams, 
'  returned  to  Vermont  and  sold  his  palatial 
j  home  there  There  is  today  a  Matthew  Lyon 
I  Museum  occupying  the  2  fruiit  rooms  on 
I  the  ground  floor.  He  took  back  to  Kentucky 
I  with  him  10  families  of  mechanics,  their 
;  tools,  his  Franklin  printing  press  and  type. 
They  drove  in  covered  war^ons  400  miles  to 
Pittsburgh  where  they  built  flat  boats  on 
which  the  more  than  70  colonizers  and  their 
worldly  goods  were  leaded  They  sailed  down 
the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland 
and  along  the  Cumberland  to  Eddyvllle.  Lyon 
discharged  an  old  Revolutionary  cannon  in 
salute  when  they  came  within  sight  of  their 
new  domain — July  1,  1801. 

Rich  iron  deposits  were  found  on  the 
property,  and  his  new  town  was  built  in 
m.urh  the  same  way  as  Fair  Haven.  He 
erected  his  own  sawmill,  brick  kilns,  quar- 
ries, grist  mill.  Iron  smelter,  paper  pulp  mill, 
tannery,  shoe  and  leather  goods  factory. 
Within  6  months  he  was  serving  with  Henry 
Clay  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  and  the 
next  year  was  elected  to  Congress  at  the 
age  of  53.  establishing  another  unique  rec- 
ord of  serving  from  two  States  with  a  lapse 
of  only  one  session  Intervening.  He  was 
reelected  three  times  in  succession  When 
John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  broke  with 
President  Jefferson  and  bitterly  attacked 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  Matthew  Lyon  be- 
came leader  of  the  Jeffersonian  Democrats, 
and  told  Randolph  he  was  "a  Jackal  and  a 
madman  with  the  face  of  a  monkey  " 

Lyon  desired  that  Monroe  and  not  Madi- 
son should  succeed  Jefferson  In  the  Presi- 
dency. The  r^rty  candidates  were  then  ee- 
lected  In  a  secret  caucus  of  Congressmen. 
Lyon  was  the  first  statesman  to  advocate 
that  the  nomination  should  be  by  a  Nation- 
wide convention,  with  delegates  elected  by 
the  residents  of  the  several  States,  and  that 
the  sessions  of  the  conventions  should  be 
open  to  the  press  and  the  public.  The 
day  before  the  electoral  vote  was  to  be 
counted,  after  Madison  had  been  ceucus- 
nominated  as  candidate  of  the  Anti-Federal- 
ist Party,  Lyon,  with  his  historic  bluntness 
and  directness,  made  a  speech  dencunclng 
"a  sort  of  Jacobin  club,  called  a  caucus," 
saying  it  was  "not  to  save  the  Nation  but 
the  embargo  party." 

One  of  his  last  but  the  most  important 
of  Lyon's  many  and  varied  business  enter- 
prises was  a  shipyard  at  Eddyvllle.  He  cut 
the  best  of  ship  timbers  from  his  own  for- 
ests. He  put  into  the  building  of  his  boats 
more  and  better  Iron  than  was  ever  before 
lised.  The  Iron  came  from  his  own  de- 
posits, and  after  experiments  he  put  with 
the  Iron  In  his  own  mills  fluorlte  from  his 
own  lands,  improving  the  quality  of  the 
metal.  This  was  the  first  fluonte  found 
in  America.  Most  of  the  best  boats  used 
on  the  Cumberland.  Tennessee,  and  Ohio 
Rivers  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  built  In  the  ship- 
yards cf  Matthew  Lyon  and  his  son  James. 
Robert  Fulton  visited  the  Lyon  yards  and 
there  were  built  the  first  steamboats  ever 
launched  on  western  waters. 

Lyon  was  next  fascinated  by  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  and  visioned  the  future.  He  had 
been  In  Congress  w^en  Jefferson  and  Monroe 
were  negotiating  the  purchase  He  had 
^elped  enact  legislation  authorizing  admis- 
sion of  Louisiana  as  a  State.  He  knew  that 
plans  were  progressing  for  the  great  Terri- 
tory of  Missoturi,  with  Its  capital  at  St.  Louis. 
His  friend  and  former  neighbor,  Moses  Aus- 
tin, who  had  contributed  to  the  fund  r  .  s<  <; 
by  Senator  Mason,  of  Virginia,  to  pay  Li\.i-  « 
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flne    for    sedition,    and    whose    broi:h(  r.    Ap 
olios  Austin,  had  endeavored  to  pay    he  en 
tire    flne.    and    who    had    grown    Imipensely 
wealthy   from   lead   mines   first 
and    then   in  Misscuri.   was  llv: 
(Which  town  h?  had  founded i  50  nulck  south 
of  St   Lcu:s     He  had  been  a  friend  of  Jeffer- 
son when  the  latter  was  wTiting  the  I  eclara 
tion  of  Independence.     He  had  moveci  to  the 
Spanish  Territory  of  Louisiana  4  years  before 
Jpfcrscn  bought  this  vast  territory    'or   the 
United  States  and  had  purchased  the  usands 
of  acres.   Including  rich   lead  deposits 

In  the  sximmer  of  1811.  after  he  I  ad  de 
elded  to  quit  Congress  and  seek  a  n;w  for- 
tune in  the  prospective  Territory  of  V  issourl, 
Lyon  visited  Moses  Austin  at  Potosi.  nrho  ad 
vised   Lyon   to  move   to  St    Louis  ard   be  a 
candidate  for  C<3ngress  from   that  vast  area. 
Next  year  the  Territory  was  formed,  ai  d  Lyon 
was  defeated  for  Congress  by  less  than   100 
votes  by  Edward  Hempstead,  who  hid  been 
born  in  Connecticut      When  the  war 
started,  Lyon  decided  that  the  best 
he   could   render   his   country   was   tb   build 
guntx^ats  and  transports      He  returned  to  his 
Eddyville  yards   and  without   waitln  :   for   a 
Government    contract    began    to    c(  nstruct 
and  equip  a  number  of  these  boats    at  his 
own  expense      Many  of  his  transports  were 
used  by  Genera]  Adair  to  take  Kentu  ;ky  sol 
diers  to  aid  Jackson  in   the  defense 
Orleans.     He  also  built  the  largest  m)?rchant 
boat  ever  launched  at  that  time  In  /  merlca 
and  loaded   it   with  fighting  material 
footwear,  and  other  commodities   i.-f  ;■   :   by 
the    people    of    N-  v    Orleans      B 
storm   on   the    M.--  --ppl    wrec< 
merchant  ship  with  its   ■.  V.  ;.■;■ 
his  flotilla  of  gunboats.     This  r:^' 
out   his   fortune  but  he   had   also   ^curred 
heax-y  debts 

But  he  did  not  take  time  to  repfcie  ov 
the  wreck  of  his  own  fortune,  but  thr;w  him- 
self wholeheartedly  into  an  efTort  to  j^rsuade 
some  of   his   g(  •    i    rr--r.ds   in    N    v 
not   to  secede   frcni   '.he  Unior.      .\ 
best  friends  was  a  former  colltjj  •■ 
gress.   as   a    Federalist.   Joeiah    Q  ; 
wa.s    later    mavnr    of    Boston    m:  •  r 
Hi'  .   M  '•■->'■   '.".'i.^  ---•  'b'   ~:\^'\  ,•:.  !   Bi.': 
M    ■     .■:  ■  ;.:     -A...     =-,,:---'U      .-■.:..'.     :.:■'■ 
Harvard   University  for  16  years.     To 


him  he 
wrote,  after  having  sacrificed  his  all  in  his 
zeal  to  defend  his  beloved  America:  "Permit 
me  to  remind  you  of  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving the  Union  to  the  last  exfemity 
His  wise  counsel   prevailed 

He  made  no  claim  against  the  Government 
for  his  personal  losses  He  sold  ai:  : 
ness  enterprises  to  help  pay  h'.«  cl-  -  .ii-.d 
his  sons  assigned  $38,000  to  h'  p  .ly  the 
claims.  In  his  straightened  circur;i--tances 
he  did  petition  Congress  for  indemn  flcation 
of  losses  and  sufTerings  urc^T  -he  old  Sedition 
Act.  but  waited  in  vai::  ...:  ho  res;  of  his 
life  In  1820  Monroe  appointed  him  United 
States  factor  to  the  Cherokee  Nat: on.  He 
took  his  wife  and  youngest  daughter  accom- 
panied by  a  few  faithT  ;:  r  ■.:  v-:  who  2 
decades  before  had  mi^r  -en  •.«..•;  h;m  to 
Kentucky,  to  the:r  new  heme  on  a  lull  over 
looking  the  Arkansas  River  at  the  n  outh  of 
Spadra  Creek,  about  100  mile-  :  -  Little 
Rock  He  had  r.o  sawmill  or  cthn  ui-iustrles 
to  supply  building  material  so  he  constructed 
his  new  mansion  of  white  oak  logs  hewn  with 
broadaxes.  huge  chimneys  and  flreptaces  of 
limestone,  and  with  roof  of  white  call  boards. 

Two  years  before    Stephen   F    Au4in.  son 
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Tht-a  Lyon  built  a  flatbcat— in  his  sixty- 
second  year — which  he  loaded  with  furs, 
sailed  to  New  Orleans  and  bartered  for  manu- 
factured goods  and  equipment  for.  his  pro- 
jected cotton  gin.  On  the  return  trip  he 
stopped  off  at  Eddyville,  Ky.  On  that  tr.p  he 
traveled  more  than  3.000  miles  within  3 
months.  In  his  closing  days  he  continued 
to  write  prophetically.  He  warned  against 
habits  of  luxury  and  dissipation.  He  ridi- 
culed the  oCBcials  and  clerks  in  Washington 
who  were  enjoying  high  living  while  whining 
about  the  parsimony  of  the  Government  He 
gaged  the  power  of  the  Presidency  in  an 
article  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  which  was 
copied  in  Niles'  Register: 

"A  President  of  the  United  States  possesses 
such  vast  powers  and  prerogatives,  and  such 
immense  patronage — has  so  many  ofllcps  to 
bestow  and  so  much  public  money  to  dis- 
burse— that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  oust 
one  who  shall  act  with  a  common  share  of 
prudence  and  foresight." 


Attack   on   General    Welfare    Prn>iun    Bill 
.Answered  |  • 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

:.\    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  4    1942 

M;  LARRABEE  .M  Speaker,  on 
.\pi  ;i  28.  1942.  tiiere  appeared  in  the  Con- 
GREssioN.^L  Record,  under  the  extension 
of  remarks  of  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  IMr  C;fh?mann]  the  first  at- 
\Hr\r  I  have  seen  oi  ..eard  of  anywhere 
nn  n.v  o.ll.  the  General  Welfare  Act,  H.  R. 
1410,  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  senior  cit- 
izens of  America.  In  order  to  keep  the 
record  straight  I  desire  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing corrections  to  the  statements 
made  in  thf  .said  remarks. 

First.  H  R  1410  covers  more  of  our 
aged  population  than  H.  R.  1036,  as  it  in- 
cludes within  its  terms  all  over  60,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  those  who  arrive  in 
the  United  States  after  the  bill  would 
take  effect,  who  would  be  compelled  to 
wait  20  years  before  sharing  in  its  bene- 
fits. 

Second  H  R  1410  would  guarantee  to 
all  over  60  at  least  $30  per  month  over 
and  above  what  the  States  pay.  H.  R. 
1036  has  no  raaranty  whatsoever. 

Third.  H  R  1410  would  retain  all 
social  gaini  and  keep  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  intact,  while  at  the  same 
time  broudening  title  I  of  the  law  to  in- 
clude all  over  60  and  eliminate  the  needs 
test,  place  a  floor  under  pensions  of  $30 
p-  r  month,  and  raise  the  ceiling  from  $20 
■  S30  per  month.  H.  R.  1036  would 
■A.p-  '  .:  the  essential  features  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  deprive  some 
50  000  OOr  American  workmen  of  their 
vt->  :,:  :;t::.^.  under  the  law.  Section  216 
cf  •::   ■  Dill  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  216  The  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions Act  Is  hereby  repealed. 

This  is  the  act  which  forces  the  em- 

pli  y-  r  ''■  :r.atch  the  employee's  contribu- 
ti(  n  tn  a  !  ;nd  for  the  worker's  security 
when  ;:t:  gets  too  old  to  work. 


Section  401  of  that  bill  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  401.  Title  I  and  II  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act.  as  amended,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Repeal  of  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  would  take  away  from  approximately 
50,000.000  American  workers,  including 
every  member  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  every 
member  of  the  C.  "^  O..  the  social-security 
cards  they  have  been  paying  for  for  over 
5  years  and  deprive  their  families  of  the 
survivor's  benefits  Congress  graftted 
them  3  years  ago.  It  would  deprive 
these  workmen  of  benefits  they  have 
bought  and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  1  cent 
out  of  each  dollar  they  have  earned  for 
the  past  5  years. 

Fourth.  H.   R.   1410  does  not   levy   a 
sales  tax  on  goods  sold.    It  specifically 
exempts  the  cost  of  the  goods  and  taxes 
only  the  gross  income,  profit,  or  added 
value  over  and   above  the  cost  of   the 
goods.     H.  R.  1036  taxes  the  goods,  not 
once  but  over  and  over  again  every  time 
the   goods  have   changed   hands,   going 
clear  back  to  production.    Its  tax — the 
gross  income  or  transaction  tax — is  not 
only  in  the  sales-tax  category  but  it  is 
a    magnified,    multiplied,    glorified,    or 
pyramided  sales  tax,  a  tax  upon  tax  upon 
tax  upon  tax  upon  tax  upon  tax  on  the 
same  goods,  less  only  the  first  $250  worth 
of  goods  the  storekeeper  sells  each  month. 
Fifth.  The  General  Welfare  Act  has  a:  ■ 
ways  led  the  field,  in  each  Congress  in  the 
last  5  years,  in  the  number  of  signers  on 
its  discharge  petition  and  still  leads  the 
field,  with  much  more  support  in  back  of 
it  than  in  back  of  any  other  general  pen- 
sion measure.    Its  nonpartisan  steering 
committee   of   40   in   the   Seventy-fifth 
Congress  has  been  enlarged  to  four  times 
i.c  then  size.    In  this  Congress  160  M-  m- 
bers  of  the  House  have  signed  a  resolu- 
tion  giving  it   full   support.     No  other 
measure  can  boast  of  a  stt-  ir..^   com- 
mittee anywhere  near  one-thiid  as  large 
as  this.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  the  part  of  logic  for  all  those 
interested  in  pension  legislation  in  this 
Congress  to  get  in  behind  this  measure, 
sign  the  discharge  petition  on  it  and  try 
to  progress  in  the  pension  field  instead 
of  attempting  the  impossible  task  of  re- 
pealing the  Social  Security  Act  and  start- 
ing all  over  in  the  pension  field  with  a 
multiple  tax  on  the  goods  that  go  on  the 
poor  man's  table,  which  all  of  the  other 
general  pension  measures  attempt  to  do. 
Mr.    Speaker,   the   discharge   petition 
which  I  have  filed — No.  6 — for  a  floor 
hearing  and  vote  on  my  measure.  H.  R. 
1410,  is  now  nearing  the  218  mark  and 
I  urge  each  Member  of  the  House  who 
has  not  yet  signed  this  discharge  peti- 
tion to  do  so  at  once  so  as  to  bring  to  the 
floor  for  discussion  and  a  vote  the  best 
and  most  adequate  measure  in  the  pen- 
sion field,  one  that  has  been  drawn  up  in 
a  proper  manner  after  complete  hearings 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Metms  Com- 
mittee and  so  as  to  eliminate  all  reason- 
able objections  raised  to  previous  bills  of 
this  character  at  those  hearings. 

In  other  words,  the  committee  func- 
tion has  been  performed  on  this  par- 
ticular bill  and  it  is  ready  for  floor  dis- 
cussion and  vote,  whereas  in  noae  of  the 
other  general  pension  measures  intro- 
duced has  any  attention  whaitver  been 
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given  to  eliminautii;  the  objections 
raised  in  the  committee  hearings  to  the 
pyramiding  tax  base  of  a  transaction  or 
gross  income  tax,  which  taxes  the  total 
selling  price  of  the  goods,  regardless  of 
whether  there  is  a  profit  or  loss  on  the 
transaction,  and  taxes  the  same  goods 
over  and  over  again,  or  to  the  failure  to 
integrate  or  dovetail  such  measures  into 
the  Social  Sscurity  Act  structure  so  as 
to  preserve  all  social  gains  and  retain 
the  pensions  or  security  already  guaran- 
teed to  one-half  of  our  population  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

Why  should  we  attempt  the  impos- 
sible task  of  rewriting  a  b.ll  of  this  type. 
wh*ch  would  affect  the  lives  of  all  of  the 
cit:z3n.s  of  this  Republic  in  a  very  ma- 
terial manner,  on  the  floor  when  a  bill 
is  before  you  which  cures  all  these  defects 
brought  out  in  the  committee  hearings? 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  committee 
system  of  legislation.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
only  system  under  which  a  large  legis- 
lative body  can  operate.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  the  last  12 
years.  I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
committees  of  the  House.  That  is  why 
I  sa«^  that  if  a  bill  of  this  type  is  to  be 
brought  up  on  the  floor  for  discussion 
and  a  vote,  it  should  be  a  bill  on  which 
the  committee  function  has  been  per- 
formed rather  than  a  bill  which  contains 
all  of  the  bad  features  which  the  com- 
mittee members  brought  out  in  their 
questioning  nf  wi'::  -ses  and  which  tha 
experts  callec:  o\  ;  li*  committee  found  to 
exist  in  the  measure.  In  redrafting  the 
General  Wclfnrr  Act,  after  the  committee 
hearings  on  \l:->^  measures,  'which  lasted 
2V2  months,  in  the  spring  of  1939. 
Arthur  L.  Johnson.  nn':'"r!a]  rx^rutive 
and  legislative  secreta:,v  <  :  :i;t  G  iieral 
Welfare  Federation  of  America,  who  is 
a  trained  constitutional  lawyer  w^th  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  cfn:u:y  ..:•  <  xperi- 
ence  in  I*i::-lan',T  r.:W<^:--  ;'.'::(:  w'::  ■  \.\-:. 
spent  c.ali  5  year^  wuiKing  tXL.u^a^iy 
on  this  one  measure,  kept  in  mind  every 
objection  raised  by  the  committee  and 
its  experts  and  the  present  improved 
General  Welfare  Act,  or  General  Wel- 
fare Act  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  now  before  Congress  as  H.  R. 
1410,  introduced  by  myself,  removes  all  of 
th^^p  objections. 

M<  ::.bers  of  Congres.s  w.'in  believe  in  the 
c  ;:.mittee  system  of  legislating  should. 
therefore,  have  no  hesitancy  in  signing 
the  discharge  petition  on  this  measure. 
In  fact,  16  chairmen  of  important  House 
committees  have  already  signed  it.  Six 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, before  which  committee  the  meas- 
ure is  pending,  have  signed  it.  Seventeen 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee have  signed  it.  as  well  as  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Four- 
teen solid  State  delegations  have  signed. 
The  signers  include  Representatives  from 
42  different  States,  showing  a  widespread 
interest  in  the  measure  from  all  parts  of 
the  Nation.  This  interest  is  growing  as 
the  soundness  cf  the  measure  is  becoming 
evident  and  it  is  my  hope  that  before  this 
session  of  Congress  is  over  all  sincere 
p?n.sion  advocates  will  get  in  behind  it 
and  make  it  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  Conference  of  Pension  Forces, 
called  by  40  Congressmen  interested  in 
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pensions  in  January  of  1938.  voted  unani- 
m.ously  to  get  behind  one  sound  and  rea- 
sonable" m.easure  to  be  drawn  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  elimiate  opposition  while  at 
the  same  time  giving  the  most  adequate 
protection  to  America's  senior  citizens.  ,1 
happen  to  have  had  the  honor  to  intro- 
duce chat  measure  in  this  Congress  and  I 
make  this  appeal  to  all  pension-minded 
folks  everywhere  to  forget  their  prejudices 
and  petty  bickering,  follow  the  lead  of  the 
160  Congressmen  from  all  political  parties 
who  have  united  on  this  1  pension  meas- 
ure as  the  best  there  is  in  the  pension 
field — even  to  the  extent  of  signing  up  in 
writing  to  support  it — and  help  enact  it 
before  this  Congress  adjourns. 

The  measure,  as  drawn,  not  only  gives 
the  most  complete  protection  to  the  aged 
in  all  States  but  it  sets  aside  4  months' 
annuities  as  funeral  benefits  and  provides 
for  a  reserve  fund  to  assure  the  annui- 
tants that  they  will  be  paid  regularly 
regardless  of  any  post-war  slump.  All 
these  things  are  important  and  show  a 
desire  to  really  .serve  and  protect  the 
aged  of  our  land,  who  shall  need  protec- 
tion from  now  on  more  than  ever  before. 
When  the  war  is  over  their  plight  will  be 
terrible,  with  war  ir  dustries  closing  down 
and  with  some  6.000,000  returning  sol- 
diers getting  back  into  civilian  life  and 
necessarily  displacing  the  older  workers 
who  are  taking  their  places  ternporarily 
while  tliey  fight  for  their  country.  That 
is  a  condiUou  against  which  we  must 
act  now  by  providing  the  machinery  for 
an  all-inclusive  social  security  that  will 
protect  all  of  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
not  just  half  of  the  people,  which  is  the 
case  now.  If  social  security  is  good  for 
one-half  of  the  people  it  is  good  for  the 
other  half.  too.  There  is  no  getting 
around  that  logic  and  most  Membsrs  of 
the  present  Congress  voted  for  the  pres- 
ent Social  Security  Act,  so  are  committed 
to  its  principles. 

Therefore,  my  colleagues,  I  plead  with 
you  to  affix  your  signatures  to  discharge 
petition  No.  6  on  H.  R.  1410,  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so.  In  this  manner  you 
can  prove  to  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 
America  that  you  are  interested  in  their 
welfare  and  have  acted  to  protect  them 
from  want  as  well  as  from  the  bombs  and 
chains  of  the  aggressor  nations. 


Let's    Not    Be    Nrive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H   S.M1TH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1942 

Mi.  smith  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  herein  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Beloit  News,  of  Beloit,  Wis., 
on  April  30,  1942.  calling  attention  to  a 
subject  which  I  think  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  our  present  attachment  with 
Russia: 

The  conclusion  of  a  New  York  legislative 
committee,   that    communism  may   menace 


the  United  States  even  more  In  the  future 
than  It  has  lu  the  past,  should  not  be  brushed 
aside  casually  Just  because  Russia  happens 
to  be  cur  military  ally  for  tiie  moment 

Neither  should  the  danger  be  minimized 
on  any  theory  that  radicalism  is  a  problem 
peculiar  to  New  York,  or  to  the  larger  cities 
generally.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  its 
Nation-wide  activity. 

The  committee's  statement  Is  partially 
limited  by  the  fact  that  the  legl.«3ators  were 
restricted  to  the  relatively  narrow  field  of 
Stalinist  activity  centering  in  the  publlc- 
schcol  system  of  a  single  city 

Handicapped  thus,  after  16  months  of  in- 
telligently arduous  digging,  the  New  York 
committee  warns  that  communism  and 
Communists  are  not  working  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States,  or  lor  the  cause  of 
democracy.  They  are  working  for  commu- 
nism, and  for  Russia,  and  for  Josef  Stalin. 

Noting  that  there  is  no  substantial  evi- 
dence that  communism's  2Q-year  designs  to 
Instigate  a  proletarian  revolution  in  the 
United  States  have  been  abandoned,  or  will 
be.  the  legislators  note  the  assumption  that 
"the  subversive  tactics  which  have  been 
temporarily  disguised  will   emerge  again 

"If,  in  the  meantime,  the  Communists 
succeed  in  extending  their  influence  under 
cover  of  their  present  pseudo-patriotic  garb, 
while  we  naively  tal:e  them  at  face  value  and 
permit  ourselves  to  be  hoodwinked  into  a 
false  sense  of  security,  we  will  find  to  our 
sorrow  that  the  problem  will  be  more  acute 
in  days  to  come  than  It  has  In  the  past" 

This  is  true  of  the  schools,  of  which  pri- 
marily it  was  said.  It  is  true  equally  of 
all  Government  services,  and  of  those  trades 
unions  serving  key  industries  upon  whl'.h 
Stalinist    organizers    have    concetitrated 

it  is  net  the  dictum  of  Red-baiters  The 
men  who  directed  the  inquiry  were  known 
for  liberalism,  to  the  extent  that  some  had 
been  accused  of  radicalism  Moreover,  their 
conclusion  is  identical  with  that  of  one  of 
the  great  liberals  of  all  time.  Prof  John 
Dewey,  who  has  written  of  this  very  problem: 

"The  American  people  should  bear  clearly 
In  mind  that  Stalin's  actions— and  those  of 
his  agents  and  sympathizers  here — will  be 
governed  by  his  own  interest  as  he  conceives 
it,  regardless  of  the  efforts  of  or  the  conse- 
quences to  his  present  democratic  allies. 
•  •  •  Stalin  knows  whEt  his  apologists 
here  apparently  do  not  know — that  totali- 
tarianism and  democracy  will  not  mix." 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  we  relax  in 
the  slightest  our  all-out  effort  to  help  Stalin- 
ist Russia  against  Nazi  Germany.  On  the 
contrary,  let  us  expand  and  speed  up  that 
program  to  the  limit  of  our  capacity 

But  let  us  keep  always  close  before  cur 
eyes  the  distinction  between  military  Russia, 
which  is  nelping  us  to  beat  the  Axis,  and 
communism,  which  hates  democracy  more 
than  nazi-ism.  but  fears  Hitler  more  than 
Roosevelt. 


Unitv  NV^tts-tarv  To  Win  the  \^',,sr 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  J.  HARRY  MCGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4,  1942 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  should  have  but  one  aim 
at  this  time — the  swift  defeat  of  the  Axis 
Powers.  For  the  first  time  in  over  a  cen- 
tury American  soldiers  have  been  killed 
by  armed  attack  on  American  soil. 

To  blame  the  Interventionists,  or  the 
anti-interventionists,   or    isolationists  i& 
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to  p:.iv  'he  enemies  t;.ir: 
th'  r^:  t a  shout  with  joy. 
t.r.  -.'  these  arguments  o 
prr  ..p  prejudice  are  int^: 
real  aim — the  ■.v::.ri;:.-  : 
the  question  :  G  ■  ■ ::.: 
nondefense  ex;.-  .c:  •  ;:  ^ 
tinuation  of  :.  ::■  -■ 
belongs  to  thf  p:     •  :.' 

The  idea  ih  '  ^  :r 
percent  behinc  t  -v  i: 
the  same  time  (.;:■./■ 
improvements  can  c-  : 
tor  th:nkme.  Presici 
"In  time  of  war  we  sh 
criticism,  but  more  criticism 

The   Ax.s    Powers 
parades  in  celebratirr. 
to  date.    Let  us  lock 
defeats  squarely  iv.  -h 
thing  r^  ^''^r  fh"!".  t>  it 

We  k:,    .V    h  :•'  i.-  waste 
gance   in   Waihington.     I 
fled — you  ar"  dissatisfied. 
stick   toge'r, •:    as   one    pecj 
correct  these  wastes  and  extra vagar. 
all    the    fr'lls    and    nnn^ssent'als    : 
go — and   fight   to   '.vn   this  war  at 
earliest  possible  moment. 
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Tiie  Small  Town  and  the  War  El.oi  t 


'■,'    OF    REMAPM.-' 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF  CIORADT 

IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.::EN  I  A  I 


M  .nday.  Mni,  i.  :  w: 
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KILL  of  Colorado.     M: 
under  leave  to  extend  my  rema: 
P'^^''"3  I  includ--^  a",  -d:'    :;•.;  ; 
F-_.j;i..^l::.  editor  ul  ::■■:  L-:.i;n:_: 
Longmont,  Cclo.: 

THE    SMALL    TOWN"     o;:^    TIT    '.V\r.    FT  F 

I   wonder   if    those    pt-r-^nis   ciitiigtd 
responsibility  for  financing  the  war  anc 
couraging  inflation  realize  just  how  far 
the   heads  of   the  average   rural   and 
town   citizen    they   are   shooting   when 
talk  atxjut  "sopping  up"   excess   pii'i^'i 
power 

People  of  the  small  towns  and  upcr 
farms  of  America  are  buying  bonds 
stamps,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  my  cons 
opinion  that  they  are  doing  so  out  of 
savings,  or  out  of  the  sacnflce  of  living  s: 
ards,  and  not  because  their  earning  caf 
has  been  increased  by  reason  of  enh: 
pric?s  or  defense  spending. 

Perhaps  Longmont  may  be  consider 
typical  example  Possibly  1  family  c\ 
25  may  have  someone  employed  somex 
In  «  defense  Industry  at  fantastic  wages 
rare  instances  some  of  this  increased 
Ing  power  may  find  its  way  into  local 
channels,  but  in  most  casts  it  Just  me' 
family  at  least  temporarily  living  and  b 
Bomewhere  else 

If  farm  purchasing  power  has  bee 
cr«aaed.  It  is  apparently  not  yet  en 
overcome  the  increa.sed  coet  of  thing: 
farmer  has  to  buy.  and  to  make  his  s 
ing  fell  as  a  greatly  stimulating  infl 
upCii  local  business  conditions. 

Very  few.  If  any.  local  employers 
found  It  possible  to  increase  the  pay  of 
cle.'<s  and  helpers  to  a  point  that  wUl 
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them  to  take  care  of  the  Increased  cost  of 
their  necessities  of  life,  much  less  to  become 
a  factor  in  any  program  for  sopping  up  ex- 
cess  purchasing   power. 

The  employers  cannot  be  blamed,  for 
notning  has  yet  happened  In  the  average 
small  town  to  make  it  a  bit  easier  for  them 
to  meet  their  monthly  bills  and  the  multi- 
tude of  calls  for  donations  to  most  worthy 
and  humanitarian  causes.  On  the  contrary, 
the  fact  probably  Is  that  more  small-town 
business  enterjjrises  are  right  now  on  the 
ragged  edge  of  uncertainty  than  at  any  time 
during  the  pas-  several  years,  and  that  con- 
tinued demands  for  more  and  heavier  taxes 
and  contributions  will  Inevitably  produce 
hea-y   casualtus 

And  so  it  Is  that  most  of  the  people  who 
ordiaarily  make  up  the  very  backbone  of  cur 
national  economy  probably  growl  "He  ain't 
talking  about  me."  when  they  hear  some- 
one glibly  spieling  off  plans  for  preventihg 
inflation  by  s<ipping  up  excess  purchasing 
power. 


Farm  Pr.ces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

»  I 

HON.  SUTLER  B  HARE 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Minday.  May  4,  1942 

Mr.  HAKE  Mr.  Speaker  I  have  never 
subscribed  to  the  practice  or  policy  of 
inserting  extraneous  matters  in  the  Con- 
GRES::;ioN.\L  RECORD,  but  I  am  in  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  a  representative  farmer  in 
my  district  expressing  his  thought  and 
feeling  toward  a  suggested  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress  relative  to  fixing  or  reg- 
ulating prices  of  farm  products  My  feel- 
ing is  that  he  has  expressed  the  attitude 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  farmers  of  my 
section  of  the  country,  and  since  he  has 
done  so  in  such  a  few  words  I  am  a."^k  ng 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
by  indud'ng  his  letter  therein: 

Sn.vrs.;TREET,  S.  C.  April  28,  1942. 

Hon.    BtTLER    B      H.\RE, 

Wa'huigton.  D.  C. 
Mt  De.\h  Mr  Hare:  We  poor  struggling 
farmers  down  h'»re  are  doing  our  best  with 
the  scant  supply  of  labor  at  our  command  to 
raise  food  and  cotton  for  the  Army  and  Na- 
tion as  a  whole-— working  long  hours,  frcm 
before  day  until  after  dark.  We  feel,  how- 
e%er.  in  doing  th:s  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
seme  profit  from  our  labor,  at  least  enough  to 
pay  our  labor  more  money  to  encourage 
them  :o  stay  on  the  farm  and  to  pay  taxes 
and  some  on  the  mortgage  debt  for  we  all 
owt  money  And  too,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  make  enough  to  buy  a  bond  every  once  In  a 
while.  It  really  "-lurts  us  to  see  our  President 
oppose  "  to  us  farmers  getting  a  remunerative 
price  for  his  products  and  letting  labor  In  all 
the  manufacturing  plants  get  more  money 
etc  than  ever  before  The  lumbc-r  plants, 
cotton  mills,  and  all  other  manufacturing 
plants  in  this  section  are  paying  more  for 
their  labor  than  ever  before  and  are  making 
enough  monev  to  pay  bonus  checks  extra. 
They  are  paying  more  now  than  they  paid 
when  we  were  selling  cotton  at  40  cents  per 
pound.  We  will  do  our  part,  but  we  want 
oui  share  of  the  national  Income.  The  way 
It  is  now  it  is  \ery  much  lopsided.  Watch 
your  str>p  and  do  what  you  can  for  vis. 
Your  friend, 

H  O.  Long. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM  A  PUS 


HON    EMANUEL  CELLER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\ES 

Monday.  May  4.  1942 

Mr,  CELLER,  Mr,  Speaker,  first,  I  riin 
informed  refiners  are  not  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  adequate  flow  of  sugar  from 
Peru  into  this  country.  On  the  contrary, 
their  economic  Interest  lies  in  the  stimu- 
lated flow  of  raw  sugar  from  Peru.  This 
was  brnupht  out  by  the  industry's  sp'  kes- 
man,  who.  testifying  at  hearings  held 
before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  in  connection  with  negotia- 
tions for  a  trade  ?sreement  with  Peru, 
saidr 

The  refiners  •  •  •  recognize  the  desir- 
ability of  fostering  closer  trade  relations  with 
South  America,  including  of  course.  Peru. 
They  approve  of  reducing  the  duty  oc  raw 
sugar  coming  from  Peru.  •  •  •  Permit- 
ting Peruvian  raw  sugar  to  come  here  vou'.d 
maintain  and  stimulate  employment  in  re- 
fineries in  this  country 

Second,  there  are  two  very  good  and 
basic  reasons.  I  am  informed,  why  the 
refiners  do  not  want  a  reduced  supply 
"in  order  to  get  a  better  price,"  In  the 
first  place,  the  question  of  a  "better 
price"  is  entirely  out  of  the  picturl^  in 
the  sei.se  that  since  December  21.  1941, 
there  has  been  an  O.  P.  A.  ceiling  price 
on  rtfined  cane  sugar.  Furtherniore, 
there  has  been  a  ceiling  on  raw  sugar 
since  August  12.  1941.  Evidently  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  refiners,  by  restrict- 
ing supplies,  are  looking  for  a  'better 
price." 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  be  eco- 
nomically illogical,  I  believe,  in  light 
of  the  present  price  ceilings  for  refiners 
to  want  to  "reduce"  supplies,  particularly 
when  their  best  economic  interests  lie  in 
the  expansion  of  their  output  and  dist;ri- 
bution.  Refiners.  I  believe  and  hope, 
are  now  doing  whatever  is  possible  to 
increase  the  quantities  of  raw  sugar 
available  to  them  for  refining  and 
distribution. 

Third,  during  the  past  few  months  the 
continental  cane-sugar-refining  indus- 
try has  made  some  very  definite  efforts 
to  increase  the  quantities  of  raw  sugar 
available  to  them,  and  consequently  the 
amounts  they  could  sell  to  the  public. 
Briefly,  these  efforts  can  be  outlined  as 
follows: 

(a)  Approved  the  recommendations 
for  reducing  the  duty  on  Cuban  raw 
sugar. 

(b>  Approved  the  recomm.endation 
for  reducing  the  duty  on  Peruvian  raw 
sugar. 

(c)  Signed  and  accepted  assignment 
contracts  from  the  Defense  Supplies  Cor- 
poration for  the  purchase  of  the  Cuban 
crop.  Tills  represents  a  transaction  of 
some  $200  000.000, 

(d»  Organized  a  Refiners'  Advisory 
Allocation  Committee  to  aid  theOovern- 
ment  in  administering  and  executing  the 
contracts.    This  committee  was  forned 
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;o  Miake  available  to  and  arrar.pt'  hn  t!io 
individual  refiners  the  ships  that  were 
necessary  to  move  the  large  quantities 
of  sugar  from  the  tropical  islands. 

Fourth,  as  for  the  continental  cane  su- 
gar refiners,  the  only  limi'in''  f  tctor  in 
their  output  i,'^  the  quari'My  cf  i.i  v  sugar 
made  available  to  tlirm  llieir  capacity 
at  the  pre.<»^nt  t:nu  -xc'rd-  even  the 
highest  coi;.- ;in-:iJt,irri  ;'.t:ui.  1  r  the  entire 
United  Staii  >  hi  any  onr  \.  ai .  A:d  :liis 
last  year  ;•  >  t  >'im:r^'d  tiuit  '.''ai  de- 
liverie.>-  ani<  ':rr"i;  'i;  <--\'-v  8  000,0u0  ;uns. 
This  exi.stmi-'  ,  ar^a.  ■••.■  almost  doubles  the 
estimated  quanLi'a  o:  va  a  sugar  avail- 
able to  refiners  in  lLf42  v  liich  they  re- 
port are  as  follows,  in  short  tons,  raw 
value : 

Cuba __ 1.  600.  000 

Puerto    Rico 1.000.000 

Hawaii 500.000 

Louisiana  and  Florida 400.  000 

Full-duty  countries 200.000 

Raw  stocks.  Jan.  1.  1942 440.000 

Total 4, 140,  000 

Attention  is  called  to  the  vital  fact  that 
these  figures  are  based,  not  on  the  exist- 
ing quotas,  but  on  the  maximum  ex- 
pected production  within  the  respective 
areas.  In  :he  case  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  figures  repre- 
sent their  total  forthcoming  output, 
which  is  being  produced  without  any  of 
the  restrictions  usually  imposed  in  the 
administration  of  the  Sugar  Act.  It  may 
be  argued  that  these  areas  can  produce 
even  more.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  coming  ciop  which  is 
already  planted  and  almo.st  roady  for 
harvesting.  There  a;r  a"  pitMiu,  no 
production  restrictim^  ^uia'-o.M  r  for 
any  of  the  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas. 

Cuba's  supply  of  the  raw  sugar  avail- 
able to  refiners  does  not  represent  her 
true  output  inasmuch  as  larrr^  quantities 
have  been  diverted  to  the  na.nutacture 
of  molasses  and  have  been  set  aside  for 
purposes  of  export  to  other  countries.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  above  fig- 
ures include  the  January  1  raw-sugar 
stock  of  refiners. 

Fifth,  we  can  obtain  an  over-all  picture 
of  the  supply  situation  by  adding  up  all 
the  available  supplies  during  the  year. 
The  following  figures  in  .short  tons,  raw 
value,  are  the  total  supplies  expected  in 
the  United  States  from  all  sources  after 
allowing  for  a  minimum  in  carry-over 
stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year: 

United  States  cane  refiners. 4.  000  000 

Beet  processors l.  900  000 

Mainland  cane  direct-consumption 

sugar 125.000 

Offshore  refined  sugar 500,  000 

Estimated  release  of  frozen  stocks.       350.  000 


Total  supplies 6.875.000 

Less  probable  minimum  exjwrts 500,  000 


Total    available   for   United 

States  consumption 6  375.  000 

This  total  suppiv  available  f<-.r  l'n:t»'(i 
States  consumpti'i;  'nip,-:*--  w.'!:  'nvi! 
deliveries  of  some  6  900  000  tr.ns  :n  imc) 
and  an  estimated  8  000  000  tr:).^  in  :b41 
E\-:d(.ntiy,  en  ili«-  ba.>;,s  '>l  the  abu\'...  fit;- 
L.:x.-:,  biH    can   ^^  e   liiUL   1 1 R-   sUgal   .•5Ui.i>.y 

Situation  is,  in  a  sense,  "tight." 


One  more  factor  mu.^i  be  borne  m  mind 
when  considering  the  total  supply  situa- 
tion, and  that  is  the  matter  of  timing. 
The  bulk  of  the  beet  sugar  credited  above 
will  not  be  available  for  the  most  part 
until  September  T'l  ^'v  ase  of  the 
United  States  refine:  s.  raw  >ugar  cargoes 
are  currently  arriving  at  their  destina- 
tions, but  not  at  a  rate  fast  enough  to  fill 
the  refiners'  requirements.  These  fac- 
tors, and  the  present  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  refined  sugar  stocks  in  the  United 
States  will  tend  to  aggravate  the  tight- 
ness in  certain  parts  of  the  country  at 
one  time  or  another. 

The  aforesaid  facts  and  opinic  ns  were 
supplied  to  me  by  a  person  upon  whom  I 
implicitly  rely. 


The  40-Hour  WVek 
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HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

•Ji     .VLV,'     \'JI:K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Mir.  ^    1942 

M:,  EDWIN  AK'niUH,  ILaLI  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents: 

BiNGH.\MTuN.  N.  Y.,  April  27,  1942. 
The  Honorable  Edwin  Arthi.ti  Hall, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Ed  :  Pursuant  to  our  conversation  re- 
garding the  40-hcur  week,  the  following  seem 
to  be  the  best  arguments  for  retaining  it,  and 
for  doing  everything  possible  to  stop  anti- 
labor  reactionaries  from  taking  away  one  of 
labor's  hard-won  privileges. 

In  the  first  place,  the  40-hour  week  does 
not  prevent  anyone  from  working  50  or  60 
hours  if  they  so  wish,  and  if  the  employer 
wishes  to  pay  overtime.  The  proof  of  this 
is  the  fact  that  the  machine-tool  industry 
Is  averaging  55  hours  a  week,  and  other  ce- 
fense  industries  are  all  working  more  than 
40  hours.  In  fact,  wherever  materials  are 
available,  factories  are  working  just  as  long  as 
is  required. 

If  the  40-hour  week  was  abolished,  no  over- 
time would  be  paid,  therefore  existing  con- 
tracts would  bring  the  manufacturers  bigger 
profits.  It  would  mean  that  the  worker  would 
be  working  the  same  hours  for  less  money, 
and  this  Is  not  the  way  to  keep  up  morale. 
In  fact  If  i.he  40-hoiU'  week  were  abolished, 
the  resulting  cut  in  pay  would  cause  such  an 
uproar,  that  it  would  be  neceisary  to  rai.=e 
the  base  pay  of  every  wage  earner  In  order 
to  assure  him  or  her  of  the  same  pay  as 
they  are  getting  now.  No  money  would  lye 
saved,  no  one  would  work  harder  or  longer, 
and  the  only  result  would  be  loss  of  one  of 
labors  privileges.  The  soldiers  and  sailors 
would  come  back  after  the  war  to  take  up 
jobs  In  civilian  life  only  to  find  that  the 
workingman  was  worse  oft  than  before.  Th^y 
would  find  that  while  they  were  away  fight- 
ing, selfisli  Interests  had  stolen  one  of  the 
hard-ea-!-.rc1  rchts  which  are  part  of  the 
Ameriri:.  v  av  'A  Mich  they  arc  fighting  for. 

la  ( '  :.( ;u.'-^  :.  r  i-  ^aiiy  necessary  to  acid 
'.'::;;  b  -.l;  L>  ;-:i.<i  .Nfi-i:  :,  and  Secretary  Knox 
a.i'.t  -'aiocl  :!.;•,•  ;;i.  Bbi  l.tion  of  the  40-hour 
,\-tK   •,'-(,;. i'i    :,oL  iiicrcacc  production. 

Yours;  sincerely, 

Stanley  H.  Hill. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

or  M.\ssACHusrrTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tf'in-'dat/    April  30,  1942 

Mr.  CA.^EY  _:  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Sunday,  May  3,  means  to  Poles 
what  July  4  means  to  Americans. 

May  3.  1791,  2  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  Diet  of  Poland  adopted  a  democratic 
constitution  which  showed  the  Influence 
of  the  French  and  American  Revolutions 
and  which  established  a  constitutional 
monarchy. 

Many  liberties  were  guaranteed  to  the 
people;  the  nobility  was  stripped  of  vari- 
ous powers;  residents  of  towns  for  the 
first  time  were  given  protection  of  the 
law  and  the  peasants  were  given  repre- 
sentation in  the  Diet. 

Today  these  liberties  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution  have  been  ground  into  the 
earth  by  the  heels  of  the  Nazis.  No  one 
who  knows  the  history  cf  P  ^  Tid  doubts 
but  that  she  shall  rise  again  unci  take  her 
rightful  place  in  the  family  of  nations. 
Today  her  sons  ar*'  waging  a  dramatic 
underground  war  ata^i.^t  Hitler  and  his 
armies.  The  people  of  Poland  still  re- 
tain their  patriotism.  They  are  resist- 
ing the  German  conqueror  by  delaying 
production  in  their  factories,  by  destroy- 
ing crops  and  by  circulating  news  of  what 
is  happening  outside  of  Poland, 

In  her  dark  hour  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  in  the  tenth  century  Poland  w£is 
known  as  the  Duchy  of  Poland,  tributary 
to  Germany.  She  freed  herself  from 
Germany  and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a 
kingdom. 

With  able  rulers.  Poland  expanded  her 
territory  so  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  she  extended  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  She  was  the 
greatest  power  of  central  Europe  at  ti'-at 
time  but  in  less  than  a  century  and  a 
half,  her  influence  was  gone.  In  less 
than  another  100  years,  Poland  had  dis- 
appeared entirely  from  the  map  of 
Europe. 

The  explanation  is  that  she  was  weak- 
ened from  within  by  the  selflshness  and 
cupidity  of  the  nobles.  They  comprised 
one- twentieth  of  the  population,  yet 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  population 
were  without  influence.  They  were  able 
to  wield  this  power  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  constitution  which  was  vicious  in 
its  terms  and  unworkable  in  practice. 

Count  Casimir  Pulaski  speaks  of  that 
constitution  as  vicious  and  unsuited  to 
the  present  crisis. 

Justice  favored  the  rich.  There  was 
'  ar:rcs  and  so  \\>  ak-  ;",fd 
bt  u.me  ra^y  p:ci  :.„  ..er 
■  ..ncl  ;  ;v:i  v,  j;  »  nsued. 
2'J  17C8  r.  ,.:-,:  Joseph 
f  .-i.n.^,  h;.-  :,(  i:iiPW,  and 
two  others  met  at  the  town  1  Bar  and 
signed  a  secret  compact  whicn  has  come 
down  to  us  as  the  celebrated  Confedera- 
tion of  Bar.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  con- 
federation was  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
its  soil  and  save  Poland. 
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They  enlisted  in  \r. 
The  young  20 -yea:  - 
was  given  commanc    :  a   .   •  i     .::> 
Immediately  began  to  distinguish  1 
by  his  brilliant  actions.    It  was 
this  fight  he  gained  his  military  t 
ence  that  was  to  stand  him  in  such 
?*•    i  when  later  he  joined  Wash 
:':  righting  for  the^freedom  of  thv  ' 
States  of  America. 

The  fight  of  this  little  band  ol 
was  a  brave  and  stubborn  one.  bu 
their  descendants   of   recent    •  :r 
overwhelming  superiority  in  nuri.o 
equipment  of  the  foe  took  its 
father  of  the  Pulaskis  was  captur 
died  in  ccir:'.''-''-'.    Count  Casim'.r  P 
at  the  as-     -:  -1  took  chief  corr.n;  .! 

v.'.rh  only  6  000  men  und^r 
fdiLrs  were  defeated  by  an  •■: 
oucnumbered  him  9  to   1      U- 
Francis.  wa.s  killed  an.i   C    .:. 
'A:'h  only  10  surv]\o:-:^  Aa.-,  C'  rr.p- 
',;.-:•    refuge  in  M..>.^.i:y  and  '.i'-  : 
his  way  to  the  United  States  w; 
joined     Washington     and     b=cani 
father    of    the    Americ  t:i    (  r.  a::;. 
finally,  at  tl>  ■  ..  'v  age  of  31.  he  ga 
life  for  the  Ar.:'^r.:an  cause  at  the 
of  Savannah. 

K  sciusko,  whose  n.ir:>-  .-  k:. 
f  ■  :  ■/  American  schnr;:,- v,  ;_u.t;l. 
eq  .i.  -K.'A  and  cons  ;n:n.  ae  coura 
was  fortunate  enougii  to  survr 
Revclution  and  to  return  to  h. 
native  land. 

On   this  day    Mav   3    1342.   wh 
Polish  people  tiu'  :.;-;;.    ."   ••>■  wor 
observing  Constitution  Dav    •;■..    F 
Americans  are  once  more  fmhiing  f 
cause  of  freedom  and  liberty  aga 
ruthless  foe.     Americans  and  Pol 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  ti- 
tle for  hifman  liberty  just  as  they  ; 
for  indep^^ndence  in  1776.     Today 
leans  and  Poles  are  once  more 
In  arms.     The  Poles  have  been  concju 
before.     They   are   determined 
are  determined  that  they  '.vi!l 
men  again. 
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Letter    From    Former    Senator    Robert    L. 
Owen    en    Vital    Monetary    Prot  I 
Memorandum  of  Senator  Owen  s 
ings  and  Testimony 


EXTEN?!'  'N"  OF   REMARK.- 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

F      >. : :  ^  ■  R  s :  \ 
IS    :i;E  HOl>£  OF   -^EFRl-ENTATJ 

Monday   M^r.  4    l-^il 

Mr.     VOORHIS       :     California 
Speaker,  nc   :r:\:\  ^..l-.  :,ntributed 

brilliantly  or  c.  ■  :   .\  '.--'V.c-  r  pf^:-."d 
education  of  th^^  C   :.-:■  -  ar.c:  ".>  . 

ican  ;"•    'f:'-    ■'■::  tO/i!  .irii  r,".r^r.-'' a:'\ 
ters  •;-:„::■  h  , .  H-n    R:-D-'r  L   Ciu 

I    .i:::    ::.(  \\::i:T:z   iv  v^-wh   a    :•■■• 
C^'r:Ov  r'-:e;-. --ci   fr^  :r   S- ::atcr  Q-Af 
resu.:  cl  ctra  f.  :r.q;;::;''.-  I  n'..v;' 
Still  more   in.p'^rMn^   I  a:r.   ;r.c.;: 
r:f:'n:cranrium  of  -'jr^e  c^   the  vrxt-: 
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portant  writmgs  and  testimony  of  Robert 
L  O'A'  n  before  congressional  committees. 
T!..^  .T.emorandum  should  be  of  very 
-t   at  value  and  assistance  to  anyone  de- 

■  p.g  to  inform  himself  on  a  question 
V. ;;:ch  is  demanding  more  and  more  im- 
periously each  day  the  constructive  at- 
tention of  the  Congress. 

Washington,  D   C.  April  23,  1942. 
Hon.  Jebry  Voorhis. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Washington.  D   C 

My  Di..\s.  Mr  Congressman:  Answering 
ycur  letter  of  the  22d  of  April  1942.  I  first 
congratulate  yen  on  your  recognizing  first 
things  flrst:  thr.t  is.  the  duty  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution,  article  1,  section  8. 
paragraph  5.  to  regulate  the  value  of  money. 
I  enclose  a  memorandum,  as  requested,  of 
my  contributions  in  the  last  10  years,  as  far 
as  I  recall  them 

Ycu  will  find  my  discussion  of  interna- 
tional stabilization  in  Senate  Document  23, 
Seventy-sixth  Congress 

Our  stabilization  fund  of  two  billions  In 
gold  merely  provided  a  convenient  credit  to 
checkmate  speculation  in  francs,  pounds,  and 
dollars,  and  thus  avoid  to  that  extent  arti- 
ficial variations  in  the  exchange  value  cf 
the  French.  English,  and  American  currency. 
It  rea'.ly  stabilized  nothing  in  the  true  sense 
of  st.'>b;ilzing  the  purchasing  power  of  either 
the  American  dollar,  the  English  pound,  or 
the  French  franc  The  American  dollar,  for 
example,  since  February  1941  has  had  its 
index  of  purchasing  power  in  terms  of  com- 
modities fall  frcim  124.1  to  101  7  yesterday 
The  pound  sterling,  of  course,  had  its  pur- 
chasing power  changed  according  to  the 
change  of  the  cunent  supply  of  pound 
sterling  as  to  the  cixrrent  supply  of  goods 
and  services;  the  French  franc  fell  from  6 
cents  to  2  cents  in  American  money,  and 
ceased  to  be  traded  in 

Nobody  can  stabilize  the  French  franc  until 
the  French  people  have  a  stable  government 
which  can  and  does  regulate  the  volume  of 
money,  currently  used,  and  the  cunent  vol- 
ume of  commodities  and  services  to  be  cur- 
rently exchanged 

The  control  ar.d  regulation  of  the  value  of 
money  must  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  money  mer:hants  and  put  under  the 
control  cf  the  sovereign  legislative  power  of 
the  people's  government,  committed  by  legis- 
lative mandate  to  the  policy  of  regulating  the 
volume  of  money  contemporaneotisly  with  the 
volume  of  commodities  and  services,  using 
such  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

Other  examples  of  the  evils  of  the  inde- 
fensible expansion  and  contraction  cf  the 
money  supply,  producing  booms  and  de- 
pressions, can  b€  found,  in  addition  to  these 
you  recite,  in  1920-21.  of  1929-32,  of  1937-38, 
in  such  cases  as  Nicholas  Biddle  and  the 
United  States  Bank,  during  Andrew  Jack- 
son's time.  In  tills  case  Biddle  tried  to  bribe 
and  then  coerce  the  Government,  and  cre- 
ated a  ssricus  panic.  The  events  following 
the  Civil  War  were  first  uncontrolled  expan- 
sion, followed  by  a  series  cf  uncontrolled  con- 
tractions, causing  several  acute  depressions 
in  1873,  in  1387.  in  1893-96.  The  deUberate 
contraction  of  credit  in  1907  caused  the 
frightful  panic  that  followed,  and  described 
by  Nelson  A.  Aldrich  in  the  Congression.al 
Reco«u)  when  he  .ntroducec)  th^  Vreeland- 
Aldr.ch  bill  In  the  Sixtieth  Congress.  See  my 
elaborate  criticism  of  this  mismanagement  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  February  25, 
1908.  I  made  this  address  before  I  had  been 
in  the  United  States  Senate  90  days.  In  this 
address  I  demanded  congressional  regulation 
of  the  value  oi  money  and  showed  how  It 
could  be  done.  I  demanded  legal-tender 
money,  the  insurance  of  bank  deposits,  the 
strict  regulfitlon  of  the  security  exchange, 
which  had  become  the  most  dangerous  spec- 
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ulative  and  gambling  Institution  In  the 
worlc  I  demanded  the  convertibilitj  of 
United  States  bonds  into  currency  under  safe- 
guards 

Af  chaii-man  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  United  State?  Senate,  my 
report  on  t^p  Federal  Reserve  Act,  which  I 
drafted  in  the  fall  of  1913.  may  be  of  interest 
to  you  in  your  research  and  in  the  writing  of 
your  bock.  I  defended  this  draft  before  the 
Democratic  conference  of  the  Senate  for  3 
weeks  almost  every  day  and  finally  semred 
the  complete  support  of  the  members  of  the 
conference,  and  the  bill  passed  through  the 
Senate  without  difficulty,  and,  with  a  few 
slight  changes  by  the  House,  it  was  signed 
by  the  President  on  December  24,  1913,  4  <lays 
after  it  passed  the  Senate. 

Senate  Document  No.  23,  my  treatise  en 
modern  monetary  science,  was  written  In 
commemoration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary with  a  view  to  promoting  an  intelli- 
gent public  opinion  on  the  means  and  Im- 
portance of  regulating  the  value  of  mone\ . 

When  the  United  States  establishes  stable 
money,  of  uniform  debt-paying,  purcha:  ing 
power,  all  the  world  can  follow  this  example 
in  regulating  the  value  of  their  own  domestic 
money,  based  on  the  same  principles  of  regu- 
lating the  volume  of  money  to  correspond 
with  the  volume  of  products  and  ser\ices 
using  such  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

Gold  can  be  advantageously  used  as  an  in- 
ternational medium  of  temporarily  transfer- 
ring credits  from  one  country  to  another,  but 
in  the  long  run  every  nation  should  havt;  its 
imports  balanced  by  its  exports  of  goods  and 
services 

To  take  pride  in  sending  another  nation, 
or  nations  combined,  more  goods  and  serv- 
ices than  we  receive  is  unintelligent.  When 
we  sent  Europe  ten  billions  in  excess  of  vhat 
we  received  in  the  last  war,  we  laid  the  neces- 
sary foundation  of  repudiation  and  interna- 
tional ill  will  Our  present  contributions 
should  be  for  the  purpose  of  establishir  g  a 
world  of  stability  and  peace.  International 
cooperation,  as  good  neighbors  and  support- 
ers of  justice,  humanity,  and  the  super- 
abundance which  every  nation  can  create  un- 
der modern  conditions  which  we  have  de- 
veloped in  America. 

Hoping  that  the  memorandum  of  my  views 
enclosed  herewith  will  meet  your  require- 
ments, I  remain,  with  deep  respect  and  warm- 
est personal  regards. 

Yours  faithfully, 

RoBT.  L.  Ov,E:i. 


memorandum  REQLTSTED  by    HON.  JERRY  VCOR- 
HIS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

1.  Owen's  testimony:  Hearings  on  Go  dB- 
borough  bill  (H   R    10517,  72d  Cong,  1932  i. 

2.  Owen's  book  Money — Safe  and  Sovnd. 
March  1933  (Congressional  Library). 

3  Owen's  testimony:  Hearings  on  gold  bill 
(S   2366,  73d  Cong.,  1934) 

4.  Owens  book  Stabilized  Dollars — Perma- 
nent Prosperity.  1937  (Congressional  Li- 
brary ) 

5.  Owens  testimony  before  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  (furm 
commodity  prices,  June  9.  1937.  p   117). 

6.  Owen's  testimony:  Hearings  on  S.  1990 
(75th  Cong..  1937) 

7  Owen's  testimony:  Hearings  on  Patman 
bill  (H   R   7230.  75th  Cong  ,  1938). 

8.  Owen  s  book  A  Treatise  on  Modern  Mone- 
tary Science  (S  Doc.  No.  23,  76th  Ccng. 
Printed  In  1939  (Library  of  Congress)) 

9  Owen's  testimony:  Hearings  on  S.  187 
(76th  Cong    (silver)) 

10.  Hearings  on  price-fixing  bill,  1941  (H.  R. 
5479  (superseded  by  H.  R.  5990).  77th  Coag., 
pt.  2) 

11.  Owen  on  Vreeland -Aldrich  bill  (See 
Congressional  Record,  February  25.  1908  ) 

12.  Owen's  letter  to  Hon  Brent  Spence, 
Losses  in  National  Income  From  Depress  on. 
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(See     Congressional     Record,     February    4, 
1941.) 

13   See   report  on  Federal   Reserve  Act  by 
Robert  L.  Owen,  December  1913. 

14.  Booklet  on   Federal   Act  by  Robert  L. 
Owen   (Congressional  Library). 

15.  Booklet  on  Foreign  Exchange  by  Rob- 
ert L.  Owen   (Coiieres?iGnal  Library). 


Francis  J.  McNamara 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

,t     MASSACHCSFTTb 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4.  1942 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker. 
Hon.  Francis  J.  McNamara.  who  has 
been  serving  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  a  number  of  years, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian. 

The  following  release  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  explains  the  appoint- 
ment: 

Allen  Property  Custodian  Leo  T.  Crowley 
announced  today  the  appointment  of  Fran- 
cis J  McNamara,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Alien 
Properf;  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, as  Assistant  to  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian. 

Mr  McNamara  Is  a  recognized  authority  on 
alien-property  matters.  He  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Government  as  head  attorney  in 
the  Alien  Property  Bureau  in  1935  He  had 
Immediate  supervision  over  litigation  by  or 
against  the  Attorney  General  as  successor  to 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  and  of  final 
recommendation  for  allowance  of  all  claims 
for  the  payment  of  money  or  property  held 
under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 

In  May  1936,  he  was  named  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  in 
the  following  2  years  successfully  defended 
the  P  W  A  power  cases  in  which  the  private 
utilities  attempted  to  restrain  the  P  W  A. 
from  making  grants  or  loans  to  States  and 
su bo  visions  for  the  construction  of  hydro- 
electric plants  The  most  important  were 
the  Norris  little  T  V  A  "  in  Nebraska,  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Authority  in  Texas, 
and  the  Santee-Cooper  Project  in  South  Car- 
olina 

Important  alien-property  litigation  In 
which  Mr  McNamara  has  been  engaged  in- 
cludes the  Black  Tom  cases,  the  BergdoU  case, 
Sielcken  case,  and  the  Swiss  Bank  Corpora- 
tion case  which  was  settled  after  20  years  by 
the  recovery  of  over  S2.000.000 

BRIEF    biographical    SKFTCH    OF    MR      MNAMARA 

Francis  J  McNamara.  lawyer;  born  Water- 
town.  Mass..  October  23.  18P'';  son  of  John 
Edward  and  Katherlne  (Dwyer)  McNamara; 
educated  in  public  schools  Watertown.  Mass.; 
A.  B.  Boston  College,  1918,  LL.  B".  Boston  Uni- 
versity, 1921;  married  Louise  /  English.  No- 
vember 30,  1926;  children:  Francis  J,  Jr., 
Lois  Anne,  Jeanne,  member  of  bar  of  Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Judicial  Court.  United 
States  District  Court,  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  United  States  Court  cf 
Claims;  served  at  Field  Artillery  Officers' 
Training  School  Camp  Taylor,  Ky.,  1918; 
practiced  law  in  Boston.  Mass.;  chairman, 
finance  committee.  Watertown,  Mass.,  1930- 
32;  counsel  for  Watertown,  Mass ,  1932-35; 
Special  Assistant  to  United  States  Attorney 
General.    1935   tc   date;    in   charge   of   Alien 
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Property  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. December  2.  1938  to  date:  member 
American  Legion,  Phi  Delta  Phi;  home,  162 
Main  dtreet,  Watertown.  Mass..  and  18 
Wetherill  Road,  Westmoreland  Hills,  Md  ; 
office.  Department  of  Justice,  W^ashlngton, 
D   C. 
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Resolution  o[  National  .-Xssocial.on  ot 
Farnier.s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4.  1942 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  Include  the  following  combined  sets, 
of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Farmers  at  Springfield, 
111.,  at  two  meetings,  December  16,  1941, 
and  January  22,  1942: 

Whereas  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  as  amended,  and  the  wheat 
quota  Imposed  by  reason  thereof  on  the  1941 
marketing  crop,  extreme  hardship  has  re- 
sulted to  the  wheat  growers  of  the  United 
States  and  has  been  made  more  acute  by 
the  present  war  emergency,  wliich  has  re- 
sulted in  higher  living  costs  and  tiie  cost 
of  everything  which  the  farmer  purchases; 
and 

Whereas  the  extent  of  such  hardships  is 
such  that  many  farmers  are  unable  to  provide 
the  necessities  of  life  for  their  families  and 
the  money  necessary  to  provide  proper  feed 
for  their  livestock  and  to  make  provision  for 
Implements  and  other  equipment  necessary 
to  meet  the  added  requirements  of  maximum 
production  requested  by  the  Government, 
and  by  reason  of  the  impounding,  exaction, 
and  the  retention  of  the  penalty  money  they 
are  unable  to  purchase  Defense  bonds;   and 

Whereas  to  date  no  law  has  been  pas.'^ed 
which  in  any  manner  has  remedied  this  situa- 
tion or  promises  relief,  and  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  this  country  is  now  at  war  the  use 
of  this  money  by  the  farmers  Is  imperative 
and  full  production  depends  upon  the  farm- 
ers' use  of  the  money  at  this  time  denied 
him:  and 

Wliereas  the  Government  has  seen  fit.  in 
the  interests  of  national  defense,  to  permit 
the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  wheat 
in  order  to  better  cement  relations  with  for- 
eign countries:  and 

Whereas  the  wheat  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  while  favoring  a  good-neighbor  policy, 
submit  that  they  have  been  unduly  penalized 
by  reason  of  the  importation  of  wheat  from 
other  countries  and  further  submit  that 
it  is  only  fair  that  they  be  relieved  of  all 
penalties  on  the  1941  marketing  crop;  and 

Whereas  the  wheat  growers  of  the  United 
States  are  as  patriotic  citizens  as  exist  in  the 
United  States  today  and  desire  only  fair  treat- 
ment, and  are  anxious  that  complete  unity 
exist  at  this  time  of  emergency  and  in  the 
interest  of  securing  maximum  production  as 
requested  by  the  Government :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  demand  of 
Congress  that  it  take  such  action  and  p>ass 
such  laws  as  will  result  in  the  immediate 
return  of  all  penalties  collected  on  the  1941 
marketing  crop  of  wheat,  and  the  release  of 
all  wheat  now  held  under  bond  or  otherwise, 
to  be  sold  without  penalty.  n 


Whereas  Price  Administrator  Leon  Hender- 
son has  recently  arbitrarily  placed  ceilings  oa 
the  price  of  domestic  fats  and  oils;  and 

Whereas  same  has  resulted  in  enormous 
losses  to  farmers  on  soybean  crops  and  hop* 
produced,  which  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  urged  farmers  to  produce  in  maxi- 
mum quantities;  and 

Whereas  this  loss  was  sustained  in  addltioa 
to  enormous  losses  in  soybean  crops  by  reason 
of  wet  weather;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  deplore  and  condemn 
this  arbitrary  action  as  striking  an  unfair 
blow  to  the  hog  and  soybean  producer,  and 
request  that  Congress  take  such  action  as 
will  correct  insofar  as  possible  the  damage 
already  done  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  an  act  by  the  Price  Administrator. 
Ill 

Whereas  in  time  of  peace  or  war  American 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  agriculture  does  not 
call  on  our  Government  for  subsidies  in  pay- 
ment for  restricted  production  of  food  or 
wealth,  and  now  in  time  of  great  stress  of 
war  and  grave  danger  we  desire  to  be  real 
patriots  and  to  be  free  to  produce  all  of  every 
kind  of  food  products  to  which  our  soil  is 
adapted  according  to  our  several  abilities 
with  the  equipment  and  experience  we  pos- 
sess: Now.,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  In  the  Interest  of  winning  tl.e 
war  and  in  the  name  of  defense  cf  our 
American  system  of  government.  Its  Cantti- 
tutlon,  its  BUI  of  Rights,  our  flag,  and  our 
country,  we  petition  and  ever  pray  the  Con- 
gress cf  the  United  States  of  America  to  sus- 
pend during  ilie  period  of  this  wa.-  and  the 
emergency  thereby  created  all  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  bs 
amended  relating  to  the  imposition  of  quotes 
or  penalties  and  any  regulations  which  dis- 
turb or  restrict  the  free  and  full  production 
of  food  to  win  the  war  against  Japan.  Italy, 
and  Germany,  or  any  other  enemies  of  the 
United  States  of  America:  Be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  all  possible  economies  In  the 
administration  of  this  act  be  directed  by 
Congress. 

XV 

Whereas  all  of  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  of  America  may  be  required  to  win 
the  war  against  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan, 
or  any  other  enemies  of  this  country:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  That  in  lieu  of  all  payments  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended.  Congress  provide  by  law  that  no 
pr'ce  celling  be  placed  on  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products  or  livestock,  and  In  the 
event  any  ceiling  is  fixed  on  the  prices  of 
such  products  and  livestock,  then  that  txich 
ceiling  be  based  on  the  from-time-to-t:me 
prevailing  parity  with  the  prices  of  Industry 
and  labor  and  other  commodities  wMch  the 
farmer  must  purchase. 

V 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  extension  departments  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges,  county  agents,  and  the  home 
demonstration  agents  have  been  used  as  poli- 
tical propagandists:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resohea  ThPt  they  be  retired  to  their 
original  scope  ol  service  for  which  they  were 
primarily  Intended,  which  was  the  representa- 
tion of  agriculture  to  Government,  and  not 
the  Government  of  agriculture  througli 
politics. 

VI 

Whereas  the  powers  giwen  to  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  State  Department  to  nego- 
tiate trade  agreements  have  in  the  past 
reacted  against  the  Interests  of  agriculture  tn 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  such  trade  agreements  In  effect 
are  treaties,  as  contemjlaied  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  req  i.  ;t   u.o 
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i^:  soiled.  Thai  Congress  take  suchl  action 
as  will  in  the  future  provide  that  eU  such 
agreements,  befcre  saine  become  e  fective. 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  Lmted 
States. 
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Senate    and  that  a  copy  also  be  sent 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hou5e 
resentativM    and  to  the  Secretary 
culture. 
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Whereas  the  wise  intent  of  the  Smit  h-Lever 
Act  was  to  create  an  extension  ser  ice  for 
agrlcultur-  in  the  several  States  of  th«  Union, 
and  to  make  this  service  educational  4nd  free 
from  political  manipulations:   and 

Wherras  the  Imposition  of  adminifetrattve 
functions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration and  other  Federal  actio  i  agen- 
cies  on  the  extension  service  has  beer  inimi- 
cal to  the  efficiency  of  tht  Extension  i service; 
and 

Whereas  it  .s  an  overt  threat  '  ji.e  aca- 
demic freedom  of  the  educational  {ircgram 
of  agriculture  to  impose  a  poUUcal  rjot^tr-am 
on  the  Service:   Now    therefore,  be    * 

Resolved.  T''  .*  •:  -  i-.'i:.;7a':  :;  t;-:>niand 
that  agricu;*    ■  ;.  t  ".  .  r.r -..;;■.   the  Ex- 

tension Service  l)e  reatorr-    tc  us  ong  nal  in 
tent  and  be  kept  free  from  political  iiterfer 
ence  and  bias,  and  that  this  service  te  made 
free   to   all    Interested    In    agriculture,    irre- 
spective of  party  afllliatlons  or  menjbership 
In  any  dues-collecting  organization. 

zi 

Whereas  a  serious  shortage  n:  :  iy>r  for 
Industrial,  agricultural,  and  pie  •  .  -e  has 
resulted  from  the  war  emergency,   j 

Whereas  It  is  now  reliably  reported  that 
abou'^  10  pounds  of  qualltv  r\:t^f>r  R'  t>e 
extracted  from  one  bushel  ^:  w!.f|  N  w, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  PresiderJt  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  and  the  manu- 
facturing corporations  to  proceed  i  nmedl 
ately  with  construction  of  facilities  tc  manu- 
facture rubb."  fn  in  wh^-at  a:.rt  •^i-  »f'i- 
cultural  prcG  .   ■  - 
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Whereas  the  C  .V  irketinz 

soclatlon  ti8«  blazeu  a  trail  in  ti.»?  n.i. u; 
Institutirii:  'egal  proceedings  against  the  col 
lection  ol  pei.alues  on  wheat  on  the  19-1  mar- 
keting cruc  and  has  obtained  initial 
in  securing  i*^ Junctions  agaln.>-f  t.^e  : 
of  such  penalties:  Now   therelor-^    ive 

Resolved   That  this  meeting  c   n.ir.  i.d  and 
endorse  th»  action  of   the  Chic   as-f.i*!on 
and  recommend  that  similar  action.- 
•tltuted  in  ah  other  Sta'c-  .u""!,  "ei 
viu 

Whereas  during  the  history  c:  •;..-  l  ;.:-ed 
States  It  hH4>  won  every  wir  ;r.   Ar..c.i  .'.  i.js 
participated,  without  siirre; 
civil  righ'a  as  guarai.teeU 
tion:  and 

Whereas  durir.e    " :  -   \:d-.:    ^^ 
care>s3n'»ss  has  dfvf :   :■»!;     :i  "i 
people  of  the  United  b'a"<-*  .;. 
tlon  of  those  cherisi.t  i   :  .;iits. 
fore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Ccn^r'--.-  1"^:  ■;-;■.  ;:^:.:d, 
during  the  prese.'.t  war  ';.f  (.■...  :'.^\.'s  and 
liberties  of  the  r"'  p:^'  t  '-■''  I  i  'e  ;  States, 
we  bellevitxi  that  a  tree  p«:-t  pie,  at  .i.  •;:r.es 
being  conscious  of  the  guaranteed  f'  t  :.ce 
of  such  ri^^'-  Aiil  possess  a  spirit  ^hich  is 
unconquerab.e 
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more  recently  the  sugar-reduction  program; 
and 

Whereas  an  economy  of  scarcity  does  not 
remedy  the  cause  of  the  surplus :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  vigorously  oppose   the    i 
institution  or  perpetuation  of  any  program 
of  economic  scarcity. 

xm 

Whereas  the  war  cannot  be  won  by  con- 
tinual appropriation  of  money  alone;  and 

Whereas  there  is  purported  to  be  a  short- 
age of  cars,  trucks,  tires,  and  crude  rubber, 
and  other  materials  essential  to  armament, 
such  that  rationing  now  governs  these  ma- 
terials and  products:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  money  and  these  materials 
be  conserved  by  withdrawing  all  financial 
support  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration, Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, and  other  similar  action  organizations, 
and  by  pooling  and  conserving  the  cars, 
trucks,  tires,  and  tools  of  these  agencies;  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  items  be  thoroughly 
reconditioned  and  reallocated  to  genuine  de- 
re;;se  agencies,  and  to  health,  police,  and 
other  services  more  essential  to  winning  the 
'Xir  under  our  private  mterprise  system, 
w.nich  Is  more  economically  productive  per 
capita  than  any  other  system  extant.  The 
freedom  of  individual  initiative  must  be  per- 
mitted to  fight  for  the  other  freedoms  men- 
tioned Ln  the  B  '.1  ■  t  Rights. 

.\iv 

Whereas  highly  restricted  quotas  have  been 
set  by  Office  of  Production  Management  for 
the  manufacture  of  farm  machinery,  equip- 
ment and  parts  for  the  year  ending  October 
31.  1942.  based  on  each  manufacturer's  pro- 
duction for  the  1940  calendar  year;  and 

Whereas  the  scarcity  of  labor  makes  it  im- 
perative that  new  machinery  and  spare  parts 
for  existing  machinery  be  made  available  to 
the  farmers  for  their  Increased  production 
program:   Now    therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  sufficient  allotments  be 
made  of  materials  so  that  farmers  may  l>e 
provided  with  essential  machinery  to  assure 
adequate  food  and  fiber  for  wartime  needs. 

XV 

Whereas  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration IS  posing  as  the  representative  of  the 
American  farmers:  Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Association  of 
Farmers,  assembled  in  Springfield,  III.,  on 
January  22,  1942.  That  we  deplore  and  repu- 
diate the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
as  the  self-appointed  spokesman  of  the 
American  farmers. 

FaSOERICK  POWQIS. 

A'tttionQi  Secretary. 
Penn  Y.^^-,  NY.  I 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  LL'C.A>,  Mi.  P:  c-.c-.  :U.  I  ask 
unanlmou.^  C'.,ii^t:v.  i'  r:.f.>  .nserted  in 
the  Api>r.;::x  >■:  the  RzroKD  i::  address 
b-.  •;_-  H  ■.  :  l:.,-  Jes^e  H.  Jones.  Secre- 
:a:\-     I  C-n.;;  •_ ;   .,  before  the  thirtieth 


annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  Slates,  on  Apiil  30 
1942,  in  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  President.  I  regard  it  as  a  privilege 
to  make  this  request.  I  am  one  Senator 
who  really  believes  Jesse  Jones  has  done 
admirable  work  in  the  various  govern- 
mental positions  he  has  occupied. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  year  ago  when  you  met  in  Washington, 
we  talked  about  the  war.  We  were  not  all 
sure  then  that  it  was  our  war  We  were  not 
certain  as  to  our  part  In  the  war  Some  could 
not  see  the  approaching  clouds,  although 
President  Roosevelt  called  the  Nation's  at- 
tention to  them  repeatedly  We  were  Just 
not  all  agreed. 

Today  we  are  united.  We  have  one  objec- 
tive— victory — and  no  sacrifice  is  too  great 
to  obtain  it.  We  are  all  Americans  deter- 
mined to  remain  free  in  our  rights  and  lib- 
erties, and  to  maintain  the  principle  of  set- 
tling our  problem.:  the  democratic  way. 

Associated  with  us  in  this  determination 
are  35  other  nations,  people  pledged  as  we 
are  pledged,  to  the  right  to  live  their  lives, 
and  to  shape  their  wn  destinies,  as  \  c  are 
determined  to  shape  ours.  They  are  con- 
tributing their  men  or  their  materials,  as  we 
are  contributing  ours.  Many  of  their  coun- 
tries are  new  occupied  by  the  enemy.  These 
people  must  be  freed. 

What  we  all  want  to  know  Is  what  more 
we  can  do  to  help  win  the  war  In  the  lihortest 
possible  time.  We  ask  the  opportunity  with- 
out thought  of  personEil  gain  or  gloi-y.  We 
ask  it  on  bended  knees  with  our  eyes  lifted 
to  God 

The  answer  to  you,  to  American  business, 
to  workmen,  to  all  of  us  everywhere  is  work 
and  production,  with  no  time  out.  You  are 
now  helping  with  great  Intelligence  and  com- 
mendable patriotism.  Converting  our  indus- 
trial energies  and  our  technical  skill  Into  war 
work,  together  with  our  support  of  the  other 
United  Nations  that  are  at  deadly  grips  with 
the  enemy,  has  already  upset  the  timetable 
of  Mr  Hitler  The  miracles  being  performed 
daily  in  American  shops  and  factories  now 
siorpass  the  grudging  output  of  the  slave  labor 
under  Hitler's  heel.  No  wonder  he  askec*  the 
Reichstag  only  this  week  for  the  power  ol 
life  and  death  over  every  German  citizen. 
This  can  only  mean  that  the  German  people 
are  losing  confidence,  are  getting  tired  of  the 
war.  that  they  see  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall. 

I  think  it  a  fair  assumption  that  we  never 
really  got  going  good  either  In  spirit  or  in 
action  until  after  Pearl  Harbor.  That 
treacherous  attack,  at  the  very  hour  their 
diplomats  were  negotiating  with  ours  to 
avoid  war,  the  Philippines,  Corregldor.  and 
subsequent  disasters  in  the  South  Pacific,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  sinking  of  our  ships  by 
Axis  submarines  at  our  very  shores,  have 
made  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  us 
fighting  mad. 

Our  Job  now  Is  to  teach  Mr  Hitler  and  his 
cohorts  that  slaves  cannot  whip  freemen 

But  we  must  not  underestimate  him.  his 
strength,  or  his  cunning  We  have  right  and 
Justice  on  our  side,  and  we  have  a  strong 
arm,  but  w  '  ave  no  time  to  waste,  no*  a 
single  minute.  We  cannot  recall  the  yes- 
terdays, but  we  can  capitalize  the  todays. 
We  should  constantly  have  before  us  the 
thought  that  some  of  our  boys,  somewhere, 
are  waiting  for  a  gun,  «  boat,  an  airplane, 
or  some  instrument  of  warfare  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  enemy  on  an  equal  footing.  thPt 
some  of  them  are  giving  their  lives  because 
we  at  home  au-e  still  short  of  the  pace  set  by 
modem  war  We  are  not  yet  getting  to  the 
boys  everything  they  need  to  give  that  ac- 
count of  themselves  which  they  are  capable 
of  giving,  and  which  some  of  them  are  giv- 
ing, in  a  manner  that  thrills  every  patriotic 
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American.  MacArthur,  Walnwrlght,  Bulke- 
lej^  OHare,  Colin  Kelly.  Wermuth — Just  a 
few  names  on  the  roll  of  honor. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Infer  that  we  are  not 
trying,  because  we  are,  but  we  are  not  yet 
delivering  to  the  batt'^  fronts  the  equipment, 
the  material  necessary  for  our  boys  to  really 
shew  what  they  can  do. 

It  is  not  complacency  that  I  am  talking 
about,  for  we  are  not  hampered  by  that 
I  am  talking  about  that  little  one-syllable 
word,  work — work-  by  Government,  work  by 
men  and  women,  work  by  boys  and  girls, 
work  by  tools,  work  everj'where,  every  hotjr — 
with  but  one  thought  in  mind,  win  the  war 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

There  should  be  no  idle  brains,  idle  hands, 
or  idle  machines.  If  we  ase  all  of  these  with 
intelligence,  with  no  lost  time  and  no  lost 
motion,  we  need  not  fear  the  outcome,  but 
no  halfway  measures  or  half-hearted  effort 
will  win 

President  Roosevelt  said  on  Tuesday  night: 
"There  is  one  front  and  one  battle  where 
everyone  In  the  United  States — every  man. 
woman,  and  child — is  in  action  and  will  be 
privileged  to  remain  in  action  throughout 
this  war  That  front  is  right  here  at  home, 
in  our  daily  lives  and  in  cur  daily  tasks." 

As  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Federal  Loan 
Administrator.  I  see  business  and  government 
working  together  hand  in  hand,  in  the  great- 
est effort  the  world  has  ever  known  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  almost  wholly  en- 
gaged in  war  activities.  Many  of  the  bu- 
reaus whose  duties  in  times  of  peace  you  were 
familiar  with  are  actively  contributing  to  the 
efforts  of  direct  war  agencies  They  have  not 
entirely  dropped  their  peacetime  functions, 
but  any  war  Job  thai  comes  along  is  given 
complete  priority  The  basic  information  on 
commerce  and  industry,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  has  proven  to  be  Invaluable  to  the 
War  Production  Board,  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
miristration.  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 

Our  most  activ  contribution  to  war  activ- 
ity and  war  production  has,  of  course,  been 
made  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  At  the  request  of  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  various  policy-making  and 
war-prosecuting  agencies,  such  as  the  State, 
Wai  and  Navy  Departments.  Maritime  Com- 
mlnion.  War  Production  Board  and  its  prede- 
cessors; the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and 
the  Congress,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  and  its  several  subsidiaries,  have 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
$13  000.000,000  in  the  war  program  And  we 
should  not  forget  that  Congress  has  been 
both  prompt  and  generous  with  its  appro- 
priations and  authority.  Some  of  the  out- 
standing Items  which  go  to  make  up  this 
vast  sum  have  been  $1,912,000,000  to  build 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  aircraft; 
$360  000.000  for  plants  for  the  manufacture 
of  magnesium.  $700.000.C00  for  plants  to  man- 
ufacture synthetic  rubber,  $734  000.000  for 
the  expansion  of  our  steel  Industry,  $468,- 
000  000  for  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
ordnance,  and  $182,000,000  for  shipyards. 

These  expenditures  will  provide  plant  ca- 
pacity sufficient  to  increase  our  annual  pro- 
duction of  aluminum  to  2.100  000.000  pounds 
as  against  300000.000  pounds  2  years  ago 
and  540  000.000  pounds  1  year  ago;  600.000,000 
pounds  of  magnesium  per  year  as  against 
33.000.000  pounds  a  year  ago;  800.000  tons  of 
synthetic  rubber  a  year  as  against  25.000 
tons.  It  will  Increase  our  steel  production 
capacity  by  more  than  10,000.000  tons  per 
year  and  has  greatly  Increased  otir  shipbuild- 
ing capacity 

We  have  contracted  to  buy  1.370,000.000 
pounds  of  aluminum  from   Canada. 

The  aluminum  and  magnesium  plants 
should  all  be  completed  by  the  latter  part 
of  this  year  or  very  early  in  1943.  The  present 
capacity  of  aluminum,  includilng  some  that 
we    are   buying   from    Canada,    has   already 


reached  approximately  1.000,000.000  pounds 
a  year. 

The  synthetic  rubber  plants  should  come 
into  production  during  1942  and  1943;  the 
added   steel  capacity   likewise 

We  have  authorized  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chine tools  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $1.- 
395.000.000  It  is  well  known  to  you  that  e. 
lack  of  sufficient  machine  tools  has  retarded 
our  program,  but  this  is  being  rapidly  over- 
come While  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  has  contracted  to  buy  these  ma- 
chine tools,  in  practice  they  are  taken  and 
paid  for  by  industry  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
produced. 

November  1940  we  contracted  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Bolivian  tin  ore,  and  constructed  a 
$5,000,000  tin  smelter  in  this  country.  We 
immediately  started  Importing  tii  ores,  and 
have  more  than  a  year's  supply  on  hand. 
The  smelter  has  a  capacity  of  42.000  tons  of 
fine  tin  a  year,  and  is  being  expanded  to  a 
capacity  of  72.000  tons.  It  is  now  in  opera- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  accumulated 
a  substantial  stock  pile  of  fine  tin  over  and 
above  what  we  have  sold.  We  have  been  buy- 
ing stock-pile  tin  since  July  1940,  all  we  could 
get. 

All  the  copper  produced  in  Latin  America, 
except  a  small  amount  for  local  use.  has  been 
coming  to  us  for  more  than  a  year,  almost 
all  of  it  for  a  longer  time.  We  have  bought 
760.000  tons  of  copper  from  Latin  America. 
Wp  have  financed  additional  production  and 
smelting  facilities  for  copper  in  Mexico.  Chili, 
Peru  and  the  United  States. 

We  have  contracted  to  buy  all  the  tungsten 
that  can  be  had  from  China  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. A  substantial  amount  has  been  re- 
ceived and  is  coming  regularly  from  Latin 
America. 

Strategic  materials,  which  we  have  been 
buying  in  some  thirty-odd  countries,  to  accu- 
mulate a  surplus  for  the  war  effort  include 
antimony,  asbestos,  burlap,  cadmium,  castor 
seed,  chrome,  coconut  oil.  cork,  cotton  lln- 
ters,  various  drugs,  graphite,  horsehair.  Iron. 
Jute  fiber,  lead,  manganese,  mercury,  mica, 
molybdenite,  nickel,  speiss.  nitra^^  of  soda, 
opium,  platinum  and  its  derivatives,  quartz 
crystals,  quinine,  rutile  ore,  shellac,  tanta- 
lum, tung  oil,  zinc,  and  zircon  In  other 
words,  we  are  buying  everything  needed  in 
the  war  effort  frrm  A  to  Z,  from  antimony 
to  zirconium.  We  have  bought  all  of  these 
materials  that  have  been  available. 

We  are  bringing  into  this  country  all  avail- 
able wool  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa.  We  have  already  received  the 
equivalent  of  a  year's  domestic  production. 
Private  wool  trade  in  this  country  is  buying 
from  South  America. 

We  have  agreed  to  buy  the  entire  1942 
Cuban  sugar  crop,  except  a  small  amount  for 
their  domestic  consumption.  This  will  in- 
volve more  than  $200,000,000. 

We  are  the  sole  importer  of  foreign  hides 
and  skins  We  expect  the  Importation  in 
1942  to  number  6.000,000.  valued  at  over 
$40,000,000,  and   an   equal   amount  in   1943. 

We  have  rehabilitated  a  railroad  In  New- 
foundland, and  developed  new  air  lines  in 
South  America. 

July  1940  we  began  financing  schools  for 
training  pilots  for  the  United  States  Army 
Air  Corps.  Since  that  date  we  have  financed 
48  schools,  costing  approximately  $22,000,000. 
located  In  13  States.  Upon  completing  the 
primary  course  in  these  schools  the  students 
are  sent  to  Army  advanced  schools  for  final 
training  as  officers  in  the  Air  Corps. 

We  have  made  provision  for  the  scientific 
and  aeronautical  education  of  representatives 
of  the  South  American  republics. 

We  have  bought  practically  all  the  private 
airplanes  in  the  cotmtry.  and  ttirned  them 
over  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

We  have  become  the  purchaser  of  domestic 
stocks,  such  as  automobiles,  tires,  and  re- 


frigerators, frozen  by  Government  regula- 
tions. 

In  cooperation  with  the  oil  Industry  and 
the  Office  of  the  Petroleum  Coordinator,  we 
are  financing  the  construction  of  facilities 
to  produce  100-octane  aviation  gasoline  The 
industry  is  investing  $100,000,000  in  these 
facilities,  and  we  are  Investing  $220,000,000. 
In  addition,  we  have  contracted  to  buy  and 
carry  for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  100- 
octane  gasoline  valued  at  $1,100,000,000.  Our 
program  contemplates  240.000  barrels  a  day. 

We  have  contracted  to  purchase  strategic 
and  critical  materials  from  Russia  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $100,000,000,  and  have  made  advance 
payments  of  $50,000,000  against  delivery 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  loan 
agencies  are  making  loans  to  small  business 
enterprises  in  the  war  program  without  re- 
ferring them  to  Wa-hi  g  ^n.  lL?y  are  being 
made  at  the  rate  of  20  a  day,  and  average 
$30,000.  Local  banks  are  taking  participa- 
tions in  a  substantial  number  of  these  loans. 

We  have  agreed  to  finance  the  carrying  of 
coal  by  local  coal  dealers,  in  order  that  they 
njay  accumulate  a  stockpile  of  coal  during 
the  summer,  with  a  view  to  relieving  trans- 
portation in  the  fall  and  winter  months 

We  have  created  the  War  Damage  Corpora- 
tion to  Insure  against  ;-hyf  ""  dmage  to 
property  from  enemy  attacks.  Congress  ap- 
proved the  procedure  and  authorized  us  to 
capitalize  ♦he  corporation  up  to  $1,000,000,000. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  utilize  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry in  writing  the  protection.  Rates  and 
procedure  will  be  announced  scon 

We  are  salvaging  scrap  metals  from  old 
railroad  spurs  and  sidings,  old  bridges,  and 
other  sources  to  recover  metals.  We  are  sal- 
vaging partly  fabricated  materials  for  the 
same  purpose,  all  at  the  request  of  end  In 
cooperation  with  the  War  Production  Board. 

For  more  than  a  year  we  anc'  the  Brit  ^ 
have  been  getting  all  critical  and  strategic 
materials  produced  and  available  in  Latin 
America. 

We  have  aided  Latin  America  in  ridding 
Itself  of  Axis  operation  in  aviation,  and  re- 
placed German  equipment  with  modern 
American  equipment.  We  promoted  a  tran^- 
Atlantic  air  transport  line  from  Brazil  to 
Portugal,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Axis  air 
line 

We  have  built  or  put  equipment  In  approxi- 
mately 1,000  plants  for  the  production  of  war 
material.  We  have  met  every  request  from 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  Marl- 
time  Commission.  Bureau  of  Economic  War- 
fare. War  Production  Board,  and  its  prede- 
cessors. We  have  done  and  are  doing  many 
things  too  numerous  to  mention 

We  have  been  able  to  do  this  becau.se  wo 
have  seasoned  organizations,  and  many  men 
of  broad  experience  working  with  us  without 
compensation.  In  my  view  there  is  no  better 
business  Institution — not  even  those  repre- 
sented at  this  meeting.  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  the  personnel  of  both  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  They  deserve  what- 
ever credit  is  due.  and  I  shall  be  ever  grateful 
to  them. 

I  have  referred  to  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  done  for  the  war  effort  under  spe- 
cific authority  from  the  President  and  the 
Congress  given  to  us  less  than  2  years  ago. 
Prior  to  June  28,  1940,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  was  not  empowered  to 
build  plants  or  to  acquire  war  materials  In 
that  fhort  space  of  time  we  have  not  only 
financed  these  tremendous  plant  facilities 
but  have  seen  many  of  them  come  into  full 
production.  We  have  accumulated  large 
stock  piles  of  necessary  materials  of  which  we 
had  no  reserves  previously.  Obviously,  I 
have  been  able  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
many  activities  in  which  we  are  engaged 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  kept 
Government  informed  of  what  business  and 
industry  were  prepared  to  do  by  stirvcys  of 
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exiBtlnjt   facilities.     We   have    kep 
ir formed  of  what  It  ought  do  to  a 
ment  throiich  5uch  thmgs  as  the 
manual  which  outlines  how  every 
village  may  adjust  Itself  to  the  c 
dlticns.  brouRht  about  by  total  w 
of  aiding  small  enterprises  which 
forced    out    of    business    are    bei 
This  is  having  especial  attention 

The  Department  is  coopt^ratin 
Business  Advisory  Council  in  cons 
post-war  period 

We  in  Coramerc-  want  you  to 
call    upon   uf   for   any  service 
render. 

There  la  one  last  thought  I  ^ 
with  vou  The  Department  ct 
Is  your  friend  In  Oovernmer. 
charged  by  law  with  promoting 
This  duty  Is  continuous,  both  In 
stem  restrictions  of  the  war  and 
Ing  the  great  opportunities  of    h-^ 

We  believe  that   business    ft 

the  country's  er  T-f^t  force  for  s< 

In  conclu."!i<  n.   1   want  to  c- 
Secretary  Stimscn  and  Und-  r  S- 
ter.son,    of    the    W   -    ['partmri:!;. 
Knox    and    Jim    F   rrti--,.l.    of    the 
General  Marshall.  Ch:ei  of  Staff,  a 
KLng.    commander    in    chief    of 
States  Fleet;  to  Don  Nelson  and  E 
;      ;    their   associates  In   War   Pruvi 
I  ■        Henderson,  who  has  the  tc 
all;  and  to  Paul  McNutt.  whose 
locate  manpower      These  men  an 
of   others    In    Washington    are 
ounce  of  energy  and  endurance 
to   the   war   effort.     Above   all. 
uho  has   the   final  responsibility 
Pre&ioen;.  Franklin  Delano  Roo^  ^ 
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engaged  In  a  war  that  covers  the 
that   promises  to   send  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States   Into  every  contl:. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  since 
there  has  been  no  disunity  on 
Nation    is    anUed    In    support 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  arn.r  ; 

Since  Congress  has  declari  d  * 
Ing  of  decisions  m  foreign  rela*.   |: 
the  conduct  of  the  war— and 
decisions   that  are   being   mad 
ffi.tirely    In  the   hands  of  the  £:^^ 

A3  President  of  the  Ur.tid  ? 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  ..::i     i 
United  States.  Franklia  D.  Rj^ 
titled   to.    and   Is   receiving,  the 
support  of  every  loyal  American 
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task  we  have  undertaken.     And  let  us  hope 
that   this  will  be  the  last  war. 

So  far  as  the  war  Is  concerned,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  Is  concerned,  there  no 
longer  are  R:  publicans  and  Democrats  in 
Congress,  now  we  are  all  Just  Americans. 
The  same  Is  true  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Intervention  or  nonintervention  no  longer 
is  an  issue.  It  was  blotted  out  In  the  sur- 
prise attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 

There  is  little  that  most  of  us  can  aay 
which  will  help  win  this  war  But  every  one 
of  us  can  have  a  share  In  the  -doing"  that 
will  win  the  war  Some,  and  these  are  of 
our  best  and  bravest,  will  serve  in  the  armed 
forces.  Still  others  will  serve  in  the  auxil- 
iaries of  the  armed  forces  Others  will  work 
In  the  plants  and  In  the  fields,  long  hours 
and  exhausting  labor— but  all  for  the  win- 
ning of  this  war 

And  then  there  are  some  of  us  who  cannot 
serve  in  the  capacities  I  have  named.  But 
we  have  our  tasks,  too.  We  can  and  should 
contribute  through  Defense  bonds;  through 
paying  taxes;  through  the  United  Service 
Organizations;  through  contributing  our  en- 
thusiasm and  our  faith  In  our  Government, 
in  our  institutions,  and  in  our  cause 

We  all  know  that  we  in  the  United  St.ites 
have  entered  upon  one  of  the  most  stupen- 
dous undertakings  in  recorded  history  We 
are  to  feed  and  clothe  and  arm.  with  planes 
and  tanks  and  guns  and  munitions,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
United  Nations — Britain.  Russia.  China,  a 
score  of  other  nations.  We  are  furnishing 
the  men  and  the  money  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sities of  war  for  the  destruction  of  the  Axis 
Powers.  In  the  last  analysis  we  Americans 
are  the  guaranty  of  freedom  for  the  world 
from  Axis  domination. 

So  let  us  unite  in  the  drive  for  victory — 
and   we  will  attain  victory. 

We  must  have  national  unity  In  the  face 
of  this  crisis 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no 
need  for  two  political  partiee  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  or  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  times  like  these  the 
necessity  of  having  a  loyal  opposition,  and  a 
virile  and  active  opposition  upon  occasion  is 
most  vital 

And  unless  that  oppoaltic«n  Is  powerful 
enough  m  both  branches  of  Congress  to 
make  Itself  heard  and  felt,  there  is  a  real 
danger  that  in  winning  the  war — and  we  will 
win  It  In  due  time — we  may  Icse  some  things 
at  heme,  the  loss  of  which  would  make  win- 
ning the  war  a  futile  victory  that  would  turn 
to  ashes  in  our  mouth. 

W*e  have  become  accustomed  In  the  United 
States  to  what  we  have  t)een  wont  to  call  the 
American  way  of  life.  This  way  of  life  In- 
cludes the  preservation  of  the  dignity  of  the 
individual;  a  system  of  free  enterprise;  cer- 
tain freedoms  such  as  freedom  of  religion, 
speech,  press,  right  to  assemble  and  to  peti- 
tion, habeas  corpvis,  etc 

In  other  words,  the  American  way  of  life 
Is  built  around  the  Individual;  the  rights  of 
the  individual  to  think,  to  believe,  to  utter 
his  thoughts  and  beliefs:  the  right  to  own 
property  and  to  use  and  control  the  use  of 
that  property  so  long  as  such  ownership,  use 
and  control  Is  not  Inimical  to  the  public 
welfare. 

Today  we  are  at  war. 

There  Is  every  Indication  it  will  be  a  hard 
war;   probably  a  long  war. 

And  the  peace  afterward  may  be  even 
harder  than  the  war  is  and  will  be 

We  know  It  will  take  a  united  people,  a 
people  ready  and  willing  and  able  to  make 
the  necessary  sarrlflces,  to  win  this  war 

I  say  we  will  maintain  th:s  unity.  We  will 
make  these  sacrifices.  We  will  win  this  war. 
It  has  become  almost  trite  to  say  this  is  an 
all-out  war.  The  "all-ouf  phrase  drops 
easily  from  the  lips  of  leaders  and  radio  com- 
mentators and  public  speakers;  It  rattles  03 
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the  typewriters  and  rolls  through  the  huge 
Inked  presses  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  even  yet  our 
leaders  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  mass  of  American  people,  have  grasped 
what  this  all-out  war  really  means 

It  means  that  the  individual,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  must  give  up  his  Indlvlduahty. 
The  Individual  must  give  up  his  own  hopes 
and  aspirations  for  himself,  for  his  family, 
for  his  business  or  profession  or  occupation 
or  indiistry. 

To  a  considerable  extent  he  must  give  up 
his  right  to  think,  to  believe,  to  utter  as  an 
lndiv:dual.  To  what  extent  these  particular 
rights  will  vanish  will  depend  upon  circum- 
stanceb  and  upon  the  maintenance  of  a 
virile  and  active  opposition  party  in  Congress 
and  In  the  Nation 

The  individual  must  give  up  the  use  and 
control  of  his  own  property.  In  many  In- 
stances even  the  ownership  of  his  property, 
for  the  common  welfare,  for  the  common 
defense. 

All-out  war  means  Government  control — 
not  Just  regulaUon— of  business,  industry, 
finance,  transportation,  communications,  and 
agriculture.  It  means,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  many  realize  today.  Government  con- 
trol of  labor,  before  the  final  victory  Is  won. 
All-out  war  means  Government  control  of 
the  actions  of  the  individual — and  when  I 
say  control  I  mean  control 

All-out  war  means  service  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  for  millions  of 
men  and  txiys;  ten  millions,  maybe  more,  as 
the  emergency  becomes  more  acute 

That  means  25.000.0C0  men  and  women  en- 
gaged directly  In  war  Industries;  from  twenty- 
three  to  twenty-five  millions  engaged  In  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  civilian  supplies, 
and  all  outside  the  armed  forces  contributing 
heavily  in  uxes  and  the  purchase  of  war 
bonds 

It  Is  the  hope  of  the  Treasury  that  before 
the  present  year  is  ended  more  than  one-third 
of  the  national  Income  will  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury,  in  taxes  and  in  the  purchase  of 
Defense  bonds. 

Actually.  If  it  turns  cut  that  one-half  the 
production  of  the  United  Slates  goes  for  war 
purposes,  this  all-out  war  means  that  one- 
half  the  Income  of  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  must  be  turned  Into  the  Treasury  to 
prosecute   ^he  war. 

It  goes  further  than  that  It  means  that 
inside  2  years  one-half  the  civilians  employed 
In  the  United  States  will  be  dependent  for 
their  dally  bread  upon  employment  by  Gov- 
ernment or  defense  industries  financed  with 
Government   funds. 

Production  for  profit  (except  in  a  compara- 
tively few  corporations  in  war  and  foodstuffs) 
already  is  m-klng  way  for  production  for  use. 
Since  June  30.  1940.  President  Roosevelt 
has  asked,  and  either  obtained  or  will  have 
obtained  before  June  30.  1942,  authorizations 
and  appropriations  ^^or  war  purpc.=es  totaling 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $180,000,000,000  To 
grasp  the  magnitude  of  this  figure.  Just  re- 
member that  for  1939  the  toUl  national  In- 
come was  only  seventy-eight  billions 

Of  course,  that  means  inflation  To  con- 
trol that  Inflation — It  cannot  be  prevented — 
calls  for  price  controls,  priorities,  rationing, 
the  wiping  out  of  small  businesses  and  In- 
dustries and  merchants  (to  say  nothing  of 
salesmen  and  workers  out  of  jobs)  by  the 
tens  of  thousands. 

At  the  time  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  confer- 
ence, months  ago.  our  own  Department  of 
Commerce  through  an  authorized  spokesman 
gave  out  a  statement  on  a  long-time  pro- 
gram for  the  Americas,  about  which  little 
has  been  said  since  But  as  a  m.attei  of  fact 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  future 
of  our  country,  and  with  serious  and  far- 
reaching  Implications  particularly  for  our 
own  section  of  the  United  States 

Prom  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  conference  we 
learn  the  general  program  for  hemisphere 
production. 
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This  program,  as  disclosed  from  the  Depa  t- 
ment  of  Commerce,  Included: 

1.  Removal  of  all  barriers,  including  tar- 
iffs. Import  duties,  customs,  and  other  regu- 
lations or  restrictions  of  any  character,  which 
prohibit  or  delay  the  free  flow  of  munitions, 
war,  or  civilian  supplies,  between  the  Ameri- 
can nations. 

This  would  Indicate  there  is  to  be  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  free  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  all  nations  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This,  of  itself,  will  effect  a 
tremendous  change  In  the  national  economy 
f  the  United  States.  South  America  will 
have  free  access  to  the  huge  United  States 
market  for  foodstuffs,  cotton  and  raw  ma- 
terials. 

2  It  means  creation  of  a  free  International 
exchange  currency  to  facilitate  flow  of  goods 
and  prevent  delay  In  transactions. 

This  international  currency  as  proposed 
would  be  on  a  gold  basis  and  would  apply 
not  only  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  but  also 
to  Great  Britain.  China,  the  Netherlands.  In- 
dia, and  all  the  British  Dominions 

A  pool  of  Allied  gold  holding  would  be 
created  under  this  program  of  international 
currency.  The  United  States  holds  three- 
fourths  of  the  worlds  monetary  gold,  which 
would  be  thrown  Into  the  pool.  Great  Brit- 
ain. India,  the  British  Dominions,  the  Neth- 
erlands probably  control  some  15  to  18  per- 
cent of  the  world's  monetary  gold.  That  also 
would  be  thrown  into  the  pool 

I  am  not  In  possession  of  the  details  of 
how  this  pooling  of  gold,  and  virtual  pooling 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  Allied  Nation.e  and 
the  South  American  republics,  is  to  be  worked 
out.  But  the  Allied  loans  of  World  War  No.  1, 
the  financing  of  Europe  in  the  post-war 
period,  and  the  purchases  ol  gold  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  at  $3^}  an  ounce  for  the  past 
8  years — all  these  pale  Into  Insignificance  in 
comparison  with  this  grand  conception 
sprung  at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Conference  of 
Nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Of  course,  the  foregoing  are  war  conditions 
and  war  measures  Breaking  down  trade  and 
economic  barriers  between  nations  should  be 
a  step  toward  a  condition  that  might  make 
world  oeace  possible  following  this  World 
War 

But  these  war  programs,  domestic  and 
foreign,  carry  tremendous  and  far-reaching 
Implications  for  the  future  of  our  country 
and  the  entire  world  These  implications,  s 
well  as  these  programs,  should  be  subjected 
to  constructive  criticism:  the  programs  and 
their  implications  should  be  made  as  plain  as 
possible  to  our  people  by  full,  free,  and  frank 
discussion. 

Very  frankly,  farmers  and  producers  of 
raw  materials  in  the  United  States  have  a 
most  vital  interest  in  the  program  for  free 
trade  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  big 
nations  in  South  America  produce  much  the 
same  farm  p  oducts  and  raw  materials  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  These  areas  in 
the  United  States  might  suffer  grievously  if 
they  are  not  represented  in  government  when 
final  decisions  are  made  So  I  say  an  oppo- 
sition party,  loyal,  but  critical.  Is  a  matter  of 
life  or  death  to  the  domestic  economy  of  a 
great  part  of  these  United  States. 

And  a  program  that  In  effect  makes  the 
United  States  the  banker  for  an  international 
currency,  embracing  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  entire  British  Empire,  the 
Netherlands.  China — and  in  the  end  probably 
Russia  and  after  the  war  the  entire  world — 
certainly  should  be  gone  over  carefully  by  a 
loyal,  but  critical,  opposition. 

Also  in  the  coming  months  and  years  of 
this  war  there  are  and  will  be  questions  of 
national  policy  to  be  determined  which  ought 
to  be  answered  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  Congress,  and  not  Just  by  Executive 
orders  These  will  affect  vitally  agriculture, 
labor,  business;  there  will  be  taxes  reeuln- 
tions.  controls  of  all  kinds. 

In  the  actual  conduct  ol  the  war,  the 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  of  course 


has  full  control.  In  fact  he  alij  has  supreme 
control  of  war  policies  and  war  programs. 
But  that  docs  not  mean  that  all  matters  of 
Internal  policy,  esj^eclally  those  deahng  with 
the  future  form  and  operations  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, should  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  nor  should  these  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  a  one-party  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  ever  there  was  a 
time  In  history  with  real  need  for  the  two- 
party  system  of  government,  that  time  Is 
now.  And  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the 
opposition  party  should  be  strong  enough  to 
make  its  loyal  and  constructive  criticisms 
felt,  that  time  is  now. 

If  we  are  to  retain,  or  perhaps  It  will  be 
regain,  our  republican  form  of  government 
when  all  this  is  over,  my  Judgment  is  that 
the  Republican  Party  will  take  over  th3  job 
of  Vebullding  the  wreckage  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes.  It  is  unquestionably  going 
to  be  a  big  oh.  It  will  look  at  times  like  an 
impossible  task. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  just  as  necessary 
to  keep  the  Republican  Party  intact,  to  work 
out  a  program  based  on  fundamental  princi- 
ples, but  flexible  enough  to  meet  changing 
and  perhaps  entirely  new  conditions,  as  it  Is 
that  you  and  each  do  our  Job  today  in  the 
best  way  we  can  see.  Another  word.  I  hope 
the  new  America  after  the  war — and  It  will 
be  a  new  America — will  be  built  around  the 
Republican  Party.  And  I  predict  that  in  that 
Republican  Party  will  be  found  thousands 
and  thousands  of  good  Americans  who  now 
call  themselves  Democrats,  but  who.  in  their 
thinking  and  in  their  hearts,  are  Americans 
first  of  all 

And  Judging  from  by-election  results  the 
last  few  months  In  Colorado  and  Connecticut, 
and  the  overwhelming  renominatlon  in  the 
Tillnr.ls  Republican  primaries  a  few  days  ago 
of  the  brilliant  youiig  son  of  Illinois.  Senator 
C  Wayland  Brooks,  there  is  an  awakening 
realization  of  the  need  for  keeping  and  adding 
to  the  membership  of  the  loyal  opposition  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  Colorado  the  Republicans  late  last 
December  elected  a  Republican  Congressman 
from  a  district  that  had  been  Democratic 
for  34  years. 

In  Connecticut  a  few  weeks  later  a  Re- 
publican was  elected  to  the  House  from  a 
district  that  had  been  represented  by  a 
Democrat  for  the  preceding   10  years 

In  Illinois,  the  Republican  vote  In  the  pri- 
mary was  larger,  the  Democratic  vote  notice- 
ably smaller,  than  in  the  1940  primaries.  And 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  close  to  one- 
hall  million — nearly  6  to  1 — given  Senator 
Brooks  Is  a  clear  Indication  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  still  believe  In 
having  an  active  and  virile,  but  patriotic  and 
loyal,  opposition  in  the  Congress,  during 
times  of  emergency  as  well  as  in  times  of 
peace. 

It  is  my  heartfelt  prayer  that  each  of  us. 
and  all  of  us  together,  may  see  our  way 
clearly  In  the  troublous  days  ahead.  And 
that  when  we  do  see  the  way,  we  may  have 
the  courage  and  the  fortitude  to  go  that 
way,  and  travel  the  road  with  all  our  strength 
and  all  our  will  power — with  all  the  forces 
of  our  hearts  and  souls  and  minds  and  bodies. 

As  1  have  already  Indicated.  I  am  giving 
my  best  support  to  the  Nation's  program  for 
winning  the  war,  I  am  supporting  every  ap- 
propriation for  more  production.  I  need  not 
tell  you  we  were  not  prepared  for  a  World 
War  ol  the  magnitude  of  this  one.  But  I 
am  glad  to  say  we  are  now  making  real 
progress.  I  think  the  prospect  is  growing 
brighter  every  day.  The  production  of  arms 
exceeds  all  expectations.  Our  Army  and 
Navy  and  their  air  forces  are  strong  today 
and  steadily  growing  stronger.  The  Con- 
gress might  have  moved  faster,  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  everybody 
at  Washington  having  anything  to  do  with 
this  tremendous  job  is  now  working  at  high 
speed. 


When  the  country  is  nt  war  we  of  course 
expect  Members  of  Congress  to  back  up  the 
Government  In  an  emergency  regardless  of 
party.  There  should  be  no  politics  In  war. 
For  my  own  part  I  shall  continue  to  support 
the  war  effort  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and 
I  believe  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  are 
doing  their  full  duty  in  this  great  crisis. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  dedicating  Itself 
without  reservation  to  winning  the  war  and 
I  make  that  personal  dedication  of  my  own 
efforts,  and  I  urge  that  dedication  upon  my 
party  everywhere — not  hesitating  to  criticize 
where  criticism  is  needed,  but  doing  It  always 
with   constructive   purpose. 

We  are  determined  to  win  the  war  In  the 
shortest  possible  time  at  the  least  cost  In 
lives  and  material  resources. 

The  President  Is  a.sklng  for  something  like 
60.000  planes.  45.000  tanks,  20.000  aircraft 
guns.  8.000.000  tons  of  shipping.  We  need 
all  of  this  just  as  quick  as  It  can  be  turned 
out. 

Above  everything  else,  I  say  lets  make  sure 
that  our  boys  get  the  planes  and  the  ships 
and  the  bombers  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment as  their  daring  and  this  voices  plead 
for  so  eloquently.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
million  free-born  American  citizens  are  on 
the  march  to  victory. 

For  months  I  have  been  protesting  In  the 
Senate  against  war  profiteering  and  payment 
of  exorbitant  salaries  and  big  bonuses  and 
exorbitant  profits  to  war  industries.  I  say 
it  is  an  obligation  of  the  Government  to  stop 
wasteful  spending  and  see  that  no  man  or 
industry  .•  -.ch  out  of  the  blood  and  suf- 
fering of  t;,e  Nation  and  Its  sons, 

I  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  committees  and  the  Senate  itself 
to  the  Nations  experience  In  the  last  war 
when  we  created  23,000  new  millionaires  out 
of  the  profits  of  war.  My  voice  and  vote  will 
continue  to  oppose  every  possible  opportun- 
ity for  this  to  happen  again  Only  recently 
our  Government.  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  com- 
pelled war  contractors  to  return  something 
over  $220,000,000  in  profits  that  did  not  t>e- 
long"  to  them. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  labor  racketeering, 
or  any  other  kind  of  racketeering  A  few 
leaders  of  the  unions  have  collected  fees  of 
$25,  856.  and  $100.  and  even  larger  amounts 
from  men  who  sought  employment  on  war 
projects  and  who  were  unable  to  obtain  work 
from  the  Government  until  they  had  paid 
these  hold-up  fees.  It  Is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  labor — at  least  9 
out  of  10  members  of  the  union — do  not  ap- 
prove this  practice.  I  am  speaking  as  one 
who  has  always  believed  In  collective  bar- 
gaining, who  for  years  has  been  a  large 
employer  of  union  labor,  who  has  had  the 
friendliest  relations  with  the  unions  and 
who  will  defend  them  when  they  are  in  the 
right. 

There  can  be  no  question  we  must  In- 
crease production  of  essential  war  material, 
and  put  war  production  on  a  24-hour.  7-day 
basis,  because  what  we  must  have  is  more 
action — more  shipyards  and  munitions  fac- 
tories running  24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week 
producing  ships,  bombers,  airplanes,  and 
other  war  material. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  the  American  peo- 
ple are  being  heard  from  in  Washington. 
They  are  not  protesting  particularly  against 
high  taxes  or  against  the  great  expenditures 
on  the  Army  and  Navy  for  necessary  war 
material,  but  they  do  wish  to  know  that  the 
billions  they  are  paying  in  taxes  and  lending 
and  spending  for  war  purposes  are  not  t>eing 
wasted 

My  friends.  I  have  faith  In  the  wisdom  of 
our  people.  Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  true 
American  is  an  abiding  faith  that  the  great 
ideal  for  which  Wt-  have  struggled  for  a  cen- 
tury or  more  will  be  preserved.  This  Includes 
all  of  our  Institutions — educational  moral, 
religious,  and  commercial 

We  will  win  this  wnr  hi  .-ause  of  thr  v  ;r:t- 
ual  strength  of  the  A;:.*-:,  an  peoplt  v.,:i.^ut 
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bi.  *  :  -e  Job  is  the  steady  day-to-day  assist- 
ance tr.Ht  helps  make  possible  the  smooth 
functioning  of  many  of  our  more  spectacular 
Governmeul  agencies.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to 
present  to  vou  new  Dr  Solon  J  Buck. 
Archivist  of  the  United  States. 

Dr  Buck  The  National  Archives,  like  many 
other  agencies  of  cur  Oovemment,  Is  running 
at  top  speed  tha^e  days  Our  products  are 
in  the  nature  of  services  But  perhaps  I  had 
bt  tter  explain  at  the  outset  what  we  mean 
when  we  talk  about  archives.  The  word  is 
U'^ed  In  many  diHerent  senses,  but  to 
archivists  archives  are  bodies  of  official  rec- 
ords.. The  official  records  of  organizations  of 
any  sort — for  example,  railroad  companies  or 
churches,  as  well  as  Government  agencies — 
are  archives,  but  the  agency  ol  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Spates  that  is  known  as 
The  National  Archives  is  ccnoerned  only  with 
the  archives — that  is  the  nublic  records — of 
the  Federal  Government.  Moreover,  it  is 
ccncerned  m  the  main  with  such  of  those 
records  as  are  no  longer  needed  for  frequent 
coasultation  in  connection  with  the  current 
business  of  the  agency  that  created  or  as- 
sembled them  That  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  necessarily  old  and  musty 
or  infrequently  used.  We  get  about  1,000 
requests  per  day  for  records  or  fur  informa- 
tion In  records — 1  every  30  seconds  These  re- 
quests are  made  over  the  phone,  by  mall,  or 
in  person.  Most  of  them  are  calls  for  in- 
formation needed  in  carrying  on  the  Govern- 
ment's business. 

Mrs  Evans.  What  do  Government  officials 
and  others  want  zo  know? 

Dr  Buck  Many  of  these  reqiiests  are 
about  Navy  enlistments,  for  example  Such 
requests  have  Increased  so  much  that  we  are 
installing  a  teletype  within  the  next  few  days 
to  help  speed  up  dut  service  on  them. 

Then,  we  have  a  lot  of  interest  in  the 
weather.  Information  about  the  weather, 
now  largely  confidential,  even  though  every- 
body talks  about  the  weather.  Is  needed  by 
cfflcials  in  a  scorj  of  Government  agencies. 
And  were  getting  a  lot  of  requests  for  in- 
formation from  the  Food  Administration 
records  A  lot  of  {)eople  seem  to  be  interested 
In  food. 

Mrs.  Evans  Well,  that  s  natural.  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  concerned  about  food  cr  the 
lack  of  it  But  vihat  do  you  do  with  these 
requests?  Do  you  invite  people  in  to  go  over 
your  records,  or  send  them  specific  informa- 
tion, or  do  you  lend  these  records,  or  Jtist 
how  do  you  handle  these  requests? 

Dr.  Buck.  We  do  all  of  these  things,  but 
about  three-fourths  of  the  business  with  the 
Government  consists  of  lending  records. 
Many  official  seekers  for  facts  come  to  oxir 
buildine 

Mr  Le.\hy  Have  the  requests  for  services 
increased  much  since  Pearl  Harbor.  Dr. 
Buck? 

Dr  Buck.  It  has  Just  about  doubled.  For 
example,  infonnat.on  from  records  in  The 
National  Archives  concerning  the  South  Pa- 
cific and  the  Philippines,  is  Just  now  in  great 
demand.  A  new  shipyard  was  to  be  con- 
structed at  a  site  where  one  had  been  lo- 
cated during  the  last  World  War  We  got 
out  the  blueprints  of  the  old  yard,  and  work 
on  the  new  one  st£.rted  with  those  old  blue- 
prints as  construction  guides.  War  Depart- 
ment records  have  been  studied  for  Infor- 
mation on  the  con(juest  of  yellow  fever.  In- 
formation on  Latin  American  participation 
in  World  War  No.  1  has  been  in  demand 
Also  data  on  housing,  milk  prices,  and  many 
other  wartime  proDlems.  These  are  but  a 
t^-r-  nrdom  samples. 

>'  -  Evans  Ther.  I  suppose,  there  are  the 
appeals  from  people  who  must  prove  to  a 
dcutitlne  Governmont  that  they  were  born. 
l!  i'wi'!  Yes,  and  you  might  be  Inter- 
e-!e^i  Ms  Evans,  li:  knowing  about  the  v*lue 
of  birth  re^Hirds  in  I'ccrulilng  worker*  lor  our 
w  ir  i:.du$trl«t. 


Dr.  Buck.  Dr  Hamer,  I  think  ou;  .^  :  k  1'  r 
the  War  Production  Board  has  bee..  „;.;  oI 
our  most  important  activities  in  recent 
months  You  are  familiar  with  this  ■?  rk 
Tell  us  about  It 

Dr  Hamer  One  ol  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems the  War  Production  Board  is  up  against 
is  to  help  find  skilled  craftsmen  Skilled 
craftsmen  are  the  heart  of  the  war  effort, 
and  that's  why.  when  one  la  found.  It  Is 
Important  to  keep  him  on  the  Job  A  short 
time  ago,  the  War  Production  Board  placed 
an  expert  tool-and-die  maker  in  an  airplane 
plant,  but  the  man's  citizenship  was  in  doubt. 
Here  was  a  key  man  In  a  key  Job,  but  the 
law  said  he  had  to  be  a  citizen  This  man 
could  not  be  lost;  the  War  Production  Board 
turned  to  The  National  Archives  for  help. 
The  records  showed  when  and  where  his  par- 
ents landed  in  this  country,  when  they  were 
naturalized,  and  that  their  naturalization 
made  him  a  citizen  That  man  today  is 
where  he  belongs — on  the  production  line 

Dr.  Buck  What  other  requests  for  infor- 
mation are  coming  In  these  days.  Dr   Hamer? 

Dr  Hamer.  We  are  getting  a  lot  ol  in- 
quiries about  World  War  No  1  Government 
officials  need  information  on  curtailment  of 
consumer  goods,  on  shipbuilding  costs,  and 
on  Government  investments  In  munitions 
plants  The  National  Archives'  records  have 
helped  to  spread  war  orders  all  over  the 
country  This  relieves  overburdened  trans- 
portation facilities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
On  one  occasion.  Dr  Buck,  our  agency  pasted 
along  to  the  War  E>roductlon  Board  informa- 
tion on  the  price  ceiling  on  copper  set  dur- 
ing World  War  No  1:  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  followed  up  the  next  day  by 
setting  its  present  ceiling  on  that  metal. 
And  lately  we  have  been  getting  hundreds 
of  requests  from  people  trying  to  establish 
their  age  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  old- 
age  benefits  Scholars,  and  especially  his- 
torians, use  our  services,  too.  and  I  think 
that  Dr  Ford,  who  is  executive  secretary  oX 
the  American  Historical  Association,  will  tell 
you  something  about  the  part  that  archives 
play  in  research 

Dr.  Ford.  The  scholar,  the  historian,  tae 
research  man  relies  largely  on  the  wrltti?n 
word  lor  his  Information  abrut  the  past. 
Without  the  record  there  Is  no  {jast  Wi.h 
the  benefit  of  this  information  the  student  Is 
able  to  reach  conclusions  that  are  contribu- 
tions to  knowledge.  Now  archives  are  a 
very  Important  part  of  the  Information  we 
have  about  the  past;  they  are.  as  ycu  said 
a  little  while  ago.  the  official  record  Tlie 
scholar  who  wants  to  come  to  the  correct 
conclusions  must  make  use  of  the  correot 
information,  and  in  many  cases  this  means 
the  information  contained  In  The  Archives 
as  a  reservoir  of  official  records. 

Dr.  Buck  As  you  see  it,  Dr  Ford,  Tlie 
National  Archives  serve.s  as  a  reservoir  ot 
Information  about  the  past. 

Dr  Ford  That  Is  t-he  way  historians  see 
It.  The  recordf  under  your  supervision  con- 
tain a  wealth  of  knowledge  about  our  Na- 
tion. They  co,.tain  information  that  could 
be  found  nowhere  else  It  has  been  well 
said  that  "the  Government  now  has  buried 
ir  its  files  as  much  In  the  way  of  intellectuiil 
resources  as  there  are  natural  mineral  re- 
sources burled  beneath  the  soil  of  the  North 
American  Continent"  Their  existence  is  a 
continuing   challenge   to    the   scholar. 

Mrs  Evans.  And  they're  not  the  only  one;?. 
Dr.  Ford  I  understand  that  writers,  re- 
porters, Hollywood  producers  and  directors 
such  as  John  Ford.  Prank  Capra.  and  Daryl 
Zanuck.  have  come  here  for  authentic  ma- 
terlal  to  document  and  give  reality  to  their 
wcrk  Explorers  snch  as  Admiral  Byrd,  and 
artists  such  as  Walt  Disney  have  left  thtj 
results  of  their  work  for  others  to  vyie  nnti 
enjoy 

Mr  Lkahy  I  hsre  been  readn  •  \  ivm.i. 
called  Rj'veille  In  Waahlnpton,  m  •  im,':. 
Urly  apt  utle.  by  the  way    I     !    -  u-i 


many  of  us  with  what  is  appropriately  de- 
scribed as  staggering  woriing  hours  are 
staggering  out  of  bed  at  the  crack  of  dawn. 
Miss  Leech's  book  is  full  of  details  about 
Washington  during  the  Civil  War.  many  ol 
which  were  obtained  from  materials  in  The 
National  Archives. 

Mrs  E\ANs  By  the  way.  1  have  Just  learned 
that  The  National  Archives  has  been  helping 
the  Othce  for  Emergency  Management  make 
motion  pictures  about  our  growing  war  pro- 
duction 

Dr.  Buck.  Yes;  we  have  supplied  them  with 
information  and  some   technical   assistance. 

Mrs.  Evans  And  I  understand.  Dr.  Buck, 
j'o"  are  doing  some  special  work  for  the  Navy, 
too 

Dr  Buck.  Yes;  we've  been  helping  them 
with  their  training  films.  And  we've  been 
helping  some  of  the  newer  agencies,  too.  For 
example,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  seeing  that  you  don't 
pay  too  much  for  your  sugar,  and  they're 
taking  the  cuffs  off  of  our  trousers  and  the 
leg-of-mutton  sleeves  out  of  your  dresses. 
They  came  to  The  National  Archives  for  rec- 
ords of  the  control  of  consumer  goods  dur- 
ing World  War  No.  1,  and  we  were  able  to 
help  them  not  only  with  those  records  but 
al.so  with  records  of  consumer  goods  indus- 
tries assembled  more  recently  by  the  N.  R  A. 
In  such  ways  we  save  time  and  work  for  the 
agency  and  dollars  and  cents  for  all  of  us. 

Mrs  Evans.  The  National  Archives  has  cer- 
tainly helped  In  the  "planning"  war.  Dr. 
Buck      How  about  the  "shooting"  war? 

Dr  Buck.  We  have  been  able  to  render  a 
real  service  to  the  Navy  in  that  respect.  I 
believe.  Mr  Leahy,  you're  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment. I'm  sure  you  can  tell  us  some- 
thing about  this  service. 

Mr.  Leahy.  Why,  yes.  Dr.  Buck;  I'll  be  glad 
to. 

Mrs  Evans.  Tliat  should  make  an  interest- 
ing story- -The  National  Archives  helping  to 
build  a  two-ocean  Navy. 

Mr.  Leahy  You're  right,  Mrs.  Evans.  And 
when  you  read  of  ships  being  launched  weeks 
ahead  of  schedule,  remember  that  The  Na- 
tional Archives  did  Its  part  along  with  the 
men  in  overalls  and  Navy  blue.  Here's  how 
It  happened.  The  Navy  has  been  recruiting 
and  training  seamen,  but  we've  also  needed 
experienced  men  to  lake  our  ships  Into  ac- 
tion against  the  enemy — not  next  year  but 
now.  Fortunately,  there  was  a  substantial 
reserve  of  former  enlisted  men  who  had  been 
honorably  discharged  in  recent  years  and 
whose  service  records  are  In  The  National 
Archives.  By  drawing  on  these  records,  at  an 
amazing  rate,  it  is  true.  It  has  been  possible 
to  establish  a  record  in  Navj  recruitment  and 
to  keep  pace  with  the  Government's  ex- 
panded naval  program. 

Mrs.  Evans.  How  many  did  you  get,  Mr. 
Leahy,  or  is  that  a  military  secret? 

Mr.  Leahy.  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  figure 
that  is  not  a  military  secret.  Prom  the  lists 
supplied  by  The  National  Archives  and  other 
records  sources,  we  were  able  to  get  In  touch 
with  enough  men  to  supply  20  percent  of  the 
manpower  needed  for  our  two-ocean  Navy. 

Dr.  Hamer.  Yes;  we  have  not  only  naval 
maps  and  records  that  are  important  in  plan- 
ning strategy  but  also  the  names  of  men  who 
can  help  carry  out  the  strategy;  we  have 
charts  and  maps  to  help  guide  our  bombers  to 
harbor  installations,  inland  waterways,  elec- 
tric power  developments,  and  railroad  and 
highway  bridges  of  our  enemies. 

Dr,  BtJCK.  Then,  too,  some  of  our  techni- 
cians are  helping  to  build  a  specially  designed 
Instrument  for  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics.  This  will  help  the 
Army,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
as  well  as  the  Navy. 

Mrs.  Evans  Then  the  service  the  Navy  Is 
getting  from  The  National  Archives,  Dr, 
BM-k  :-  vr—  nvicV:  '.:kr  ']•.<■  service  ibt  w..r 
y'^o<iuy',.u  U  ..:a  b   L.vb.1.^ 


Dr.  Buck.  There  Is  still  another  way  In 
which  The  National  Archives  helps  other 
agencies  to  make  progress  with  their  war 
work.  That  is  by  helping  them  to  solve  theur 
space  problems.  In  the  last  3  months  of 
1941  we  took  over  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment alone  records  occupying  15,000  square 
feet  of  floo''  space. 

Mrs.  Evans.  Well,  how  many  records  are 
there  in  The  National  Archives  an>-way.  Dr, 
Buck? 

Dr.    Buck.    Oh.    we've    stopped    counting 
They  would  run  into  the  billions.    We  meas-" 
ure  them  by  cubic  feet.    If  all  these  records 
were  placed  in  filing  cabinets  and  stacked  up, 
the  pile  would  be  24  miles  high. 

Mrs.  Evans.  Tliat's  something  to  stagger 
the  imagination,  all  right.  But  whose  records 
are  they? 

Dr.  Buck.  They  have  come  from  all  the 
executive  departments,  from  scores  of  other 
executive  agencies,  from  the  United  States 
Senate,  frnm  congressional  committees,  and 
from  the  courts. 

Mrs.  Evans.  Well,  are  they  all  old  records? 

Dr.  Buck.  Some  are  old  and  some  are  new. 
We  don't  preserve  them  unless  they  are  be- 
lieved to  contain  information  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  some  scholar,  or  some  citizen 
may  need.  It's  their  usefulness — not  their 
age — that  counts.  We  have  records  as  early 
as  the  1600's  and  as  late  as  1942.  We  couldn't 
possibly  keep  everything.  So  we  must  ex- 
amine records  carefully  in  order  to  determine 
what  should  be  kept  and  what  should  be 
discarded. 

Dr.  Ford.  The  aid  you  render  war  agencies 
is  also  a  boon  to  scholars.  As  you  well  know, 
the  present-day  scholar  is  appalled  by  the 
vast  quantity  of  material  turned  out.  If 
this  mass  of  material  is  ever  to  be  brought 
under  control  for  research  purposes,  some 
selection  of  it  must  be  made. 

Mrs.  Evans.  Well,  Dr.  Buck,  I've  never  had 
to  decide  what  records  of  an  agency  should 
be  kept  or  discarded,  but  I  have  cleaned  out 
an  old  desk  or  two,  and  I  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  part  with  things  that  have  been 
around  for  a  long  time. 

Dr.  Buck.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task, 
Mrs.  Evans,  but,  as  a  space  saver,  it  must  be 
done.  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  we  ap- 
praised for  disposal  more  than  46.000  items 
of  such  material.  Since  an  item  often  repre- 
sents lai-ge  bodies  of  material — in  one  case 
an  item  covered  records  occupying  112.000 
square  feet  of  fioor  space — an  enormous  vol- 
ume of  records  was  authorized  for  disposal 
and  a  corresponding  amount  of  much-needed 
space  was  released. 

Mrs.  Evans.  But  tell  me.  Dr.  Hamer,  do 
you  ever  keep  papers  revealing  personal  char- 
acteristics, activities,  and  foibles — the  inti- 
mate notes  that  lend  color  and  human  in- 
terest in  history? 

Dr.  Hamer.  In  our  exhibition  hall  we  have 
on  display  some  of  the  records  and  reports 
of  Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur.  The  general 
had  been  sent  as  an  observer  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  of  1905.  His  young  son,  the 
present  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  accom- 
panied his  father  on  that  assignment.  Those 
records,  in  the  light  of  young  MacArthur's 
role  today,  take  on  redoubled  significance. 

Mrs.  Evans.  That  is  very  interesting,  Dr, 
Hamer,  Aren't  there  other  angles  of  your 
activities  that  we  should  know  about? 

Dr.  Buck.  We  use  the  most  advanced  meth- 
ods in  preserving  records  and  making  them 
easily  available.  The  use  of  motion  pictures 
Is  one  of  the  mooern  methods  of  recording 
expeditions.  Officials  and  scholars  of  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  can  come  to  The  Na- 
tional Archives  and  see  motion  pictures  of 
Admiral  Byrd's  exptditlons.  You  can  hear 
recordings  of  declaratioi^s  of  war  and  Presi- 
dential inaugurations.  And  we  received  Uist 
last  week  a  24-hour  recording  of  al!  •!.<  •  ,dio 
ptc^'tni'  \er  one  network  on  Dt-n.b.;  ": 
IucUm  :  g    hU    the    luterrupilcui    r.     i.<  .vt, 


flashes  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Th;^  w..;  g.w  per- 
manence to  the  drama  of  that  first  faieftil 
day  of  war. 

We  also  have  small  spools  of  microfilm  that 
record  whole  books  and  series  of  c  rrnts. 
One  spool  of  microfilm  can  Im.  ik:.  4  000 
pages  of  bulky  records.  Ten  volumes  of  tKxiks 
in  a  vest  pocket.  Then,  we  publish  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Printing  war  regulations  in 
this  publication  helps  immeasurably  In  co- 
ordinating the  war  effort  and  gives  every 
agency  daily  contact  with  every  other  agency. 
We  have  census  records,  pension  records, 
Goveriuneut  contracts — speaking  of  con- 
tracts you  might  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  records  of  some  shipping  contracts  of 
the  first  World  War  period  recently  saved  our 
Government  the  tidy  sum  ol  »850,000.  And 
let  me  give  you  another  example  of  the  value 
of  records  You  would  scarcely  think  that 
records  of  daily  measurements  of  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  and  the  height  of  the  water  In 
rivei-8  would  have  cash  value.  Yet,  recently. 
Government  engineers,  by  studying  such  rec- 
ords in  The  National  Archives,  were  heiped  to 
build  a  bridge  with  Just  the  right  margin  of 
safety  necessary  to  wlthsUnd  the  strength 
of  flood  waters.  And  now.  I  should  like  to 
quote  a  letter  written  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
a  fellow  archivist,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  American 
Archivists  As  you  probably  know.  President 
Roosevelt  Is  an  archivist  In  his  own  right. 
He  has  preserved  all  his  personal  and  of- 
liclai  papers  ever  since  he  wa.*-  a  college  stu- 
dent, and  he  Is  depositing  them  In  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library  at  Hyde  Park, 
which  has  been  donated  to  the  Government 
and  is  administered  ^>  The  Archivist  of  the 
United  States.  In  writing  to  the  Society  of 
American  Archivists,  the  President  declared: 
"At  this  time  and  because  of  the  conditfons 
of  modern  war  against  which  none  of  us  can 
guess  the  future,  it  Is  my  hope  that  the  So- 
ciety cf  American  Archivists  will  do  all  that 
is  possible  to  build  up  an  American  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  what  might  be  called 
the  only  form  of  insurance  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  time."  I  think  that  these  re- 
marks of  the  President  imply  what  may  be 
called  the  theme  of  The  National  Archives: 
Tlie  keeping  of  records  is  a  remembrance 
and  an  interpretation  of  the  past,  a  key  to 
the  understanding  to  the  present,  and  a 
guide  for  the  planning  of  the  future. 


.America  h  at  the  Crcbssroads 
.     EXTENSION    i.-F   hLMr.hK< 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFb  F    FNTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  May  5,  1942 

Mr.  VAX  ZANDT  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
undisputta  ihai  .;.  aaditlon  to  the  val- 
iant defense  of  this  Nation  by  our  armed 
forces  their  greatest  ally  Is  national 
unity,  so  essential  to  a  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  present  conflict. 

Stirring  appeals  are  being  made  to 
avoid  the  complacent  attitude  that  can 
lead  only  to  national  disillusionment  and 
defeat. 

In  every  hamlet  and  city  of  the  Nation 
come  encoura_::.i  ■cports  that  industrial 
proifuc* !( ij;  :^  ^.i.:,::,i:  ;m'  '  a!",:.;  ']::■/  *i,''' 
sal'  i't  I).  !•  :.-  i>  •.,:•-.  a:,(i  -t.ui.i.,;,^.  >  i.:- 
tair..::;:    .  ;;,!t.i;i  :im,;;./    rriyr.;  ^       N      i);ar':, 

V.  vlii^i  i,^.!ig    .sutii    tt    >iiiitii    ij;  I'Pu!  tiou   <ji 
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the  population  of  this  ereat  r 
his  or  her  effort  rr.  •:  ■  b'  -t::i 
to  a  negligible  cui/..:l.  .  :. 
effort.  We  are  all  v.:a.  l  t;^ 
machine  of  Am •■: cm  G  .  r 
our  indivicua:  vil' :'..y  ha'.  • 
bearing  on  the  performance  * 
expected. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  tha:  h.  Amer- 
ican people  in  traditional  style  are  giving 
convmcing  evidence  that  they  are  equal 
to  any  sacnfce  necessary  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  their  countrv 

Typical  of  the  efforts  bt  .'-^  ^x-  :  tr  d  to 
make  the  Nation  consciou.^  r  ■  1 .'  r''J"ilous 
days  through  which  *t  is  pa.r  i:.~  I  sub- 
mit herewith  a  me.«^>aep  pr^pa:  |  :  and  dis 
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tributed   by   the   Mii: 
owned  and  operated  b'. 
ing  Co..  Inr     Philipsbu: 

This  entf:p:  :^i:i^  f:rrr 
fleet  of  trU'-  k-  -'::■  ':/n  - 
Pennsylvania,  mi  m.t'.:  nu:.G;> 
ployees  have  d  T.b  ited  to  ov 
sand  retail  stores  cop:-  ~ 
message,   which   has   :     ■ 
comment  and  has  contnfc 
arousing  interest  in  tb-   r: 
that  confront^  every  !  '.    .  A"  - 
zen  if  the  American  u.iv  ' 
preserved  in  -.  wor.cl  v,  r>  :  ■ 
are  bent  on  destroy::. ^^  t'n 
liberty  and  freedom. 

Th-'-  messa?'^  i?  as  folli-'A- 
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We  are  at  the  crosj  road?  anl  tt  Is  very 
Imperative  that  -a  ■  ^~  .•\r!".-".nr  ^p'.zrr,-  -'"p. 
lock,  and  Ilste:. 

Our  families,  our   hcnirs      ur  t,:';:-!-     i-  1 
our  general  environment  nr"  'r.r  b 
loyaP^  to   lU'  countrv    a'     ;.  >  r    r  r-^unda- 
tlon  for  stability  and  ptrr.-ir  "•  l- 

We  can't  all  flght— but  -v  i  e.ve  our 
a"b-  ':•  ''"  :■■  :.'■■.■'--.■  ]'')  W.>  1:  e'.:".\'.:\^*f 
r\".  k  ;-  ■ '  '.".'•  -  i,'.  .::■■•"  \^  'ji':  !":v;ir"''i 
r  ■  •■:  I*  icn  to  '■ '.r  ■-,.*:  :.i,  :!f;»>-i-p  ;-r"k;ri:';\ 
U' '  (■'.  give  ou.-  '".i'-r-!"  *  sr  t.  v-  :  •^-" 
front  line  by  doing  our  upp-  ;  :-:i  -j*  ;:.  !:.:■•  : 
to  Bupply  them  with  ships  bi  ivbl  -  •.-.■:.; 
plant-B  guns,  and  other  equip!"*  •  :  ''■  i-M 
by  them 

Our  cuileges  or  :;-•'.  ■-  f;  :  would  not 
think  of  (tfiKllnn  tlu-ii    lot":!  tvers  Into 

the  lln«  of  plrtv  without  aupj  .yii   ;  tnem  with 
the  priiper  p  idl'd  cloihea    guft 
protectii"-    :  '•  (i  ii 
Injurio*    >i  t  <:  i; 
fam»      Nil    111  i" '. 
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them  to  make  thr  relationship  harmonious, 
so  as  to  eliminate  any  stoppage  of  work. 
Individual  happiness,  depends  upon  indi- 
vidual effort  In  thought  and  action  The 
constructive  thinking  of  every  Individual  is 
essential  to  complete  cooperation,  and  the 
healthy  development  of  any  cause. 

Production  can  be  increased  considerable 
If  all  waste  hours  in  the  industry  of  our 
country  were  converted  into  productive 
hours  Every  lost  hour,  every  mistake,  every 
accident,  all  misdirected  effort,  all  unpro- 
ductive effort  is  vert  costly  to  industry,  and 
a  definite  draw-back  to  the  national  defense 
proj^am 

It  IS  time  for  us  to  realize  that  to  forward 
the  cause  of  freedom,  we  must  do  the  Job  we 
are  doing  well,  and  help  all  we  can  in  the 
Intere.-^t  of  national  defense,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve our  freedom. 

Cooperative  effort  of  all  is  necessary  to 
assure  the  success  of  our  national  defense 
program,  and  to  lissure  victory  for  our 
country. 

MORNINCST.AR    BAKERIES, 

G  W.  Gordon,  Manager. 


There  h   No  Partv  Monopoiy  on   Patriot- 
ism or  Aniericdnisni 

ZX'I  LN--;ION    C'F   Hi,M.--.Ki^S 
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HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or    NT'.".      V      ;    K 

IN  ruE  Ht:)':-iK  (i;-  v.ephk^kstatives 

r\Ci,day.  May  5,  19i2 

M."  FI--H  Mr  Sp'.ik-r  under  leave 
5:\m.-'  i!  p.>j  •_•:  ''X-^-'WiA  n.y  remarks  In  the 
Rf  oft  I  include  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  of  n.v  iistrict: 

Housj:  or  RiPR£.-.t..N  ;  ativis, 
Washington.  D  C  ,  May  5.  1942. 

l^Lvn  Fs'f.N'!  .\~  ;  •►■•(■:  I'l  of  the  World 
\v  i:  i!  1  I  lu.-i;--  '.:<  p:  I  xould  have  pre- 
:-;■"< I  to  have  en; nt-  i  ui  armed  foroea  as  a 
c  !,-'i  of  H  cumbrt  :  ii.ment.  but  have  b««n 
iniormed  by  Lt  Oen  Leslie  J.  McNair.  com- 
manding general.  A-rny  Ground  Forces,  that 
on  account  of  m>  *.  id  "with  your  broad 
kL'^'A',!  \t!^f  of  mil:"  i:v  :..ir'ris  ,i!;  !  under* 
•^'.tl,.^ii•.  .^  utti'.uflt'  '.  •.Hit  ■,•,(*  Aiiii,  «  prob* 
.'■]na.  yo\i  «  .  ■  '  /•  it:  -.c-ivice  in  the 
iutiia  of  Cui.tiuia«  ih.ii;  vk..u.  uuupa  in  the 
iwid" 

I  hu'P  r.rvrr  '-(T-r.  u  rubber-ntaiv.r-  M.r:  'r.rx 
of  (  ■  1  ^!  ■'■  •'     I     :   :,  i   (•  lucurii'i!     ,.  ■    .1.  i  .  :,     ; 

tl'."    I  '  left-wiiir,    N'   i    ;  '  W»tS, 

niai  '..  1,  null':,'  ni'iTVPulloiii-^ni  ..fir  Aaller 
^^  III'  I  ii'tdihy  Tlioinpnou,  aitd  Mr  and 
Ml-'     1  ■ 'A  -    M'i!ii'"f»1      (''-■■firniri" m    frojM 

'-Ui   !:      •     Ul  '   r«         i,tf  ll  •      '  Ivf         .    !•      !i,i'       r.»t     COtlX* 

II"  '  (1 1' "  i.  I'  ■  '"•  ['!'■  p. I'  ■  I'l  amiiii't,  who 
in'PfM-  lii    mt    \;i  !•■  .1111  »'. -iTiii    private  eii" 

tflpl"  iiiiil      rrp;  r'«-|i',i'  11  .       Ill-    '      iMUdtUU* 

'  .mm.  .ti.U'M  iiiri,!  r.il  .'Pi-  «.!■  h  .  -  iP'Wiillim. 
'A  i»tr>  s.nil  itir'tli  i"l  .  •,■  UMl  '  !.(■  <  .  ,1.  ,■  .Mon 
i:t    .-.-1    lMl\ 

I  P;  ;■  I "  ;  ;.r  !  I  ,'..1  4  ,  !  '  r  ;  :  ,■  iv(y»  con* 
irovfi     .;    loiir^    I-/    ,1    ;."A    I',:   i'     ii    inter* 

Venllr  ..    •.-    .iliit    Nr'A     V    '*     ;ii:         P.iire    bu»l* 

iirt-iii.T,  r  *  'r';c  'i.r  i  ii  (1  f'verything  in 
11. y  pii  ■!.»':  !..  Kr-ii  Aiiii';  i  i*  of  foreign 
'*.i:*  ui.M  -.Kf  ■\r\-,<  (i;  ('p,i:-"i;  ,:i(i  unlsas  at* 
'nki-d  iifpi '"*«';  '...kr  '111'  '.v  1 . :  :  Hi  p'vrent 
;  '  ii"  p"<  p  ,<■  ■?'■!!  il  ,,-•■ ; .  r  I'l.c  .  (■  , 'iMUng 
:  !h-'-  '.',!' '(.\  ,^>^l>■  'v,  '  :r.e  of  my  opponent* 
15  a  (t,^-.ir\  1  ■'•  ■  :..ii;  :.  r  imify  and  under* 
ir.iii''-  ir.v  'A.ir  »•::  irf  Tb.f.  ^«"  rt  to  purge  me 
i.H  •!:»■',  ri.:!  Sop.r  r  Rrcx  K-t  y.  IlUnolB,  who 
'.V  H  lit' ii-k'\i  V,--  u...  pv  ':■.'■  Knox  end 
M.ir«h  \\\  Fi'Ml  P'-'-v  ~;,iapi':  ^  ■  ..■■  r  ■•■:  i  -i 
cwp.-    PM  I  .    ui:'     tie    wc:,.     ntn  tT' ;.-i.  s.s     i.%     a 

5-'   -1  vwte  m  the  recent  primary  election. 
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The  vote  In  the  Illinois  primary  showed 
thai  decent,  fair-minded  Amer:can.s,  w:rh-  un 
malice  in  their  hearts,  do  not  want  rubber 
stamps  in  Congress,  and  respect  the  right  ol' 
Members  of  Congress  in  the  expression  ol 
their  views  prior  to  Pearl  Hi:*.  ;,  •:  >  v  tal 
question  of  intervention  r  n  p.nt.  rv^  pn  >n, 
and  will  not  stand  fo-  any  nonsense  nor  tol- 
erate the  raising  of  this  discordant  issue 
which  can  only  promote  disunity  and  delay 
final  victory. 

The  war  issue  was  settled  on  Decemt>er  1 
by  the  dastardly  and  unprovoked  attack  by 
the  Japs  at  Pearl  Harbor  Before  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  for  which  1  voted.  I  supported 
every  Army  Navy,  and  air  force  appropria- 
tion bill  In  order  to  make  America  invincible 
on  land,  sea.  and  air  since  1938.  even  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.  Since 
Pearl  Harbor  I  have  supported  every  war 
measure,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
victory  is  won. 

There  is  one  supreme  issue — winning  the 
war,  cost  what  it  may  in  blood,  money,  and 
tears.  I  stand  squarely  in  Congress  for  na- 
tional unity  and  for  an  all-out  effort,  serv- 
ice, and  sacrifice  to  help  win  the  war  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  There  Is  no  party 
monopoly  on  patriotism  or  AmericanLsm 

I  introduced,  in  1939,  a  resclutl("-  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  and  shipment  of  scrap  Iron  to 
Japan,  which  the  administration  opposed. 
It  was  the  same  scrap  iron  made  Into  Jap- 
anese bombs  that  sank  our  warships  and 
killed  our  sailors  and  soldiers  on  December  7. 
I  also  tried  to  reserve  50  percent  of  the  de- 
fense weapons  under  the  lea.«e-lend  bill  for 
our  own  defense,  and  that  of  the  Philippines. 
If  that  had  been  done,  we  could  have  had 
2.000  airplanes  to  defend  the  Philippines  and 
to  have  destroyed  the  Japanese  transports 
before  they  could  have  landed  troops 

I  have  never  been  actuated  In  heart  or 
mind  by  any  other  motives  except  what  was 
best  for  America  and  the  Amerlcai  people 
In  the  many  years  that  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress I  do  not  want,  nor  will  I  accept,  the 
support  of  any  un-American,  subversive, 
fifth  column,  or  appealer  elements.  I  rr- 
sent  the  slimy  Implications  agnln.st  my  p.i- 
triotism  and  American. ^iv.  .i  I  '^fUeve  you 
do.  and  the  people  of  the  di.stnct  who  know 
me  I  have  always  voted  my  convictions  and 
tried  to  represent  the  will  of  the  people-  find 
to  serve  them  honestly,  faithfully,  anci  :^'  - 
nlly.  and  I  shall  continue  to  dc  ^  is  ;  p,'  a 
I  am  m  the  House  of  Representa'  vcs  ip.^:  ;he 
ranking  member  of  the  all-powc  .  c  :nmlt- 
tec  on  Pulee  1  yield  to  no  Mfn  hfi  mi  Con- 
gress and  to  no  American  in  my  inynlty  to 
my  country,  to  Its  insti' UP  ;.  >  ir  An-! 
can  lystetn  of  free  fr.'np.cf.  ,,:  ii  ■.  'u 
constitutlonul  (uio  ■••p  .tp,  ptin  r  v  y- 
t<riunciU  Tlieav  uu  the  i>..,r,M-  a. pi  ■■■■.■  mi- 
Jvntlee  and  intolerance  thm  iv '  !  Mit.  i;  d 
the  right*,  Uhc:"--  .,t  i  rp'ciP 'n  ,r  ip^ 
American  peoplr  ,;;.■ -pr,  pi,-  r  ,,,.,.  ,,:  ,, 
or  crttd. 

ItAMiLiuN  r:ast. 


Bill  To  Aid  Small  Buiinrii 
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(ir 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

IN  THE  HOU-K  Uh    i(FPP:i-;;-l-;.N  lAl  1VE3 

7;,.    d.ii    Ma.,  3    lii 42 

Mr.  I'AIMA.\  Mr  .'^prik'T  I  a.^k 
imanlmous  consent  td  '-.v..'  m.-trtrci  :n 
the  Record  today  an  add;  ■  >  n  :.'■-  -ob- 
ject of  small  business  (;..•*»  id  by  me 
over  the  National  Radio  Poruni    Mon- 
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day  evening,  May  4.  1942.  at  9  o'clock, 
blue  network,  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
It  is  as  follows: 

At  the  outset,  I  desire  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  thi=  oriviiege  to  that  outstand- 
ing newspaper  in  uie  United  States,  the  Eve- 
ning Star,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  and  the 
blue  network. 

My  subject  tonight  is  small  business.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  discuss  the  prospects  for  the 
relief  of  small  business  in  our  war  effort; 
also  to  discuss  a  bill  that  has  passed  Con- 
gress that  will  be  of  material  aid  to  a  large 
number  of  small  businesses  and  to  discuss  a 
bill  that  is  now  pending  in  Congress,  pro- 
posing the  establi£hment  of  a  Si^ialler  War 
Plants  Corporation.  Intended  to  be  of  great 
help  and  assistance  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  small  concerns  throughout  this  Na- 
tion. 

This  subject  la  of  particular  Interest  at 
this  time.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  has  definitely  been  re- 
pealed In  our  country  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history. 

We  must  recognize  that  our  main  business 
at  this  time  is  not  small  business;  neither  is 
It  big  business;^  but  it  Is  "war  business." 
Our  first  concern,  of  course.  Is  winning  this 
war  and  effecting  a  satisfactory  peace  after 
It  Is  won. 

PLIGHT    OF   SMALL   MANUTACTrRERS 

The  desperate  plight  of  the  3.000.000  small 
manufacturing  and  business  concerns  In  the 
United  States  is  now  receiving  the  urgent 
attention  of  both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  our  Government.  The  pa- 
tient, long-suffering  business  people,  who 
own  and  operate  these  concerns,  have  dem- 
onstrated a  spirit  of  patriotism,  which  should 
fill  every  American  with  pride — and  make  It 
obvious  to  the  most  stupid  dictator  that  our 
.people  have  the  will  and  the  determination 
to  win  this  war  regardless  of  the  personal 
cost. 

PROGRAM  DELAYED 

With  new  uncertainties  arising  dally  to 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  their  business, 
thef^e  men  and  women  have  stood  stanchly 
behind  the  Nation's  war  effort,  willing  to 
endure  any  sacrifice  that  the  fortunes  of  war 
might  Impose  on  them  True,  many  of  them 
have  despaired,  thinking  that  they  were  the 
forgotten  clement  of  our  national  life,  an 
element  geared  to  the  ways  of  peace  and  who 
had  no  place  in  a  war-time  economy  No 
one  can  blnme  them  much,  t>ecauBe  a  pro* 
gram  to  help  them  hui  boon  delayed  -de* 
layed  far  too  lung  But  thry  cuu  be  rras- 
aured  today  thttt  the  Prohident  and  his  ad* 
vUers,  as  well  as  the  Congress,  are  keenly 
nwure  thut  we  must  so  rcorganiae  our  nyN* 
tcin  that  tlicke  men  and  wunun  and  the 
milllunii  depMKlpiit  on  thnn  tihiUl  not  loka 
thi'  lubor  of  their  Ufpliint'  and  becomo  a 
hnbilMy  In  bnuKrupicy. 

«XTrNrAT:oN  or  Mt  at 

Rfmrmbf>r,  m  liomp  extfinmtlon  of  pwt 
delays  that  the  war  struck  us  without  wsrn* 
Ing  At  the  nmtinued  urging  of  our  Prwl* 
drnt,  who  forrjinw  U\t  inrvltnblc  attncK  by 
the  power-hungry  nggr^a^nrs.  we  had  made 
n  ptnrt  toward  nrming  ourselves  and  our  Al- 
lies of  the  United  Nations  But,  on  that  Sun- 
day morning  In  December  when  the  jBp«ne!«e 
launched  their  treacherous  bombing  of  PrnrI 
Harbor,  we  were  pitifully  wruk  In  every 
phase  of  preparation  for  modern  warfare 
We  had  to  try  frantically  In  a  short  space  of 
time  to  crentc  nn  effective  defense  that  could 
■tand  against  the  powerful  machines  of  de- 
struction that  our  enemies  had  worked  years 
to  build  and  perfect. 

BIG -PRODUCTION    PLANTS  PIRST  CALLTD   ON 

We  found  ourselves  in  the  most  urgent  race 
against  time  in  all  history.  War  production 
had  to  be  stepped  up  to  tremendous  propor- 
tions overnight.    The  demands  of  war  had 


to  be  met.  Tlie  great  Government  procure- 
ment agencies  turned  first  to  the  big-produc- 
tion plants  for  increased  supplies  of  muni- 
tions, because  they  could  deal  with  these 
concerns  as  prime  contractors,  and  their 
plants  were  already  in  production  Quantity 
production — expanded  production — was  the 
crying  need,  for  time  was  precious  and  every 
additional  gun,  plane,  ship,  and  tank 
counted.  Then  procurement  agencies  turned 
to  the  great  mass-production  industries  that 
had  been  devoted  to  civilian  purposes,  such 
as  the  automobile  industry,  and  the  task  of 
converting  these  huge  factories  was  rushed. 
This  phase  of  our  production  war  is  progress- 
ing rapidly  and  satisfactorily.  Already  a 
swelling  volume  of  supplies  is  coming  off  the 
lines  and  going  to  our  growing  armed  forces 
and  those  of  our  Allies. 

NEXT    SOtJRCE    OF    PRODUCTION 

We  are  now  ready  to  develop  the  next 
source  of  production — the  small  manufac- 
turer not  equipped  as  yet  to  turn  out  muni- 
tions nor  to  serve  Government  agencies  as  a 
prime  contractor  Of  the  184.000  manufac- 
turing plants  in  the  United  States,  experts 
have  'Old  hp  Small  Businps.--  '  ommittees  of 
Congress  that  probably  45.000  can  be  turned 
to  production  of  war  goods;  that  this  enor- 
mous idle  productive  capacity  approaches 
50  percent  of  the  Nation's  entire  potentiality 
and  well  may  prove  the  determining  factor 
in  achieving  a  full  and  final  victory. 

BILL  TO  AID  PASSED  SENATB     | 

To  effectively  harness  this  unused  Strength. 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government  have  worked  out  a  simple  plan 
that  should  attain  that  goal  embodied  in 
the  Murray-Patman  bill  S  2250  and  H  R. 
6975  passed  by  the  Senate  and  now  under 
consideration  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  A  favorable  report  to 
the  House  by  this  committee  is  expected  In 
less  than  10  days. 

CREATION  or  SMALLER  WAR  PLANTS  CORPORATION 

Tills  measure  was  carefully  developed  by 
the  Small  Business  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  after  exhaustive  hearings  It  Is 
designed  to  meet  both  the  problems  of  the 
small  businessman  himself  and  of  the  War 
Production  Board  and  the  ptocurement  divi- 
sions of  the  armed  forces,  while  cutting 
through  red  tape  and  getting  action  with  the 
least  possible  delay  Under  Its  terms  a 
special  deputy  will  be  appointed  under  Donald 
Nelson.  Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  who  will  be  responsible  for  making 
Invrntorlee  of  facilities,  dealing  with  procure* 
ment  ofncers,  supervising  subcontracts,  pro* 
viding  conlrncts  for  small  concerns,  certifying 
smnll  Arms  to  procurement  divlslunH,  and 
fetudying  means  by  which  these  email  con* 
ceruM  can  obtain  the  tMrntinl  materials  thry 
ntrd. 

Second,  the  bill  provldM  for  the  creation 
of  the  Hinnller  War  Plants  Corporatioi\  within 
the  War  Production  Board  Mr  Nelson 
woilld  be  I'hn  rmaM  of  this  wnenry  loo  Pro* 
vided  with  a  1100,000,000  revolvthH  fund  with 
which  to  get  started,  th*  Corporation  will  be 
empowered  to  make  loan*  direct  to  email 
plants  to  nuance  their  conversion  to  war 
production  or  essential  clvlllnn  supplies  and 
then  to  act  as  a  prime  con  tractor  to  procure* 
ment  agencies  and  let  subcontracts  to  the 
small  plants.  In  other  words  the  Oovern* 
ment  would  be  enabled  to  take  Army.  Navy, 
and  Maritime  Commission  contracts  a*  a 
prime  contractor  and  then  farm  out  *ubcon* 
tracts  to  small  firms. 

The  Rgej'cy  will  l>e  authorized  to  furnish 
facilities,  rehabilitate  plants,  furnish  the  con« 
tracts,  and  provide  needed  finances 

This,  in  brief,  covers  the  purposes  of  this 
measure  and  Its  machinery.  It  will.  Its  spon- 
sors are  convinced,  eliminate  past  bars  to 
full  mobilization  of  our  production  might. 
In  simplifying  procedures.  Congress  has  had 
to   oppose    some    Government    officials   who 


scugm  tc  have  us  adopt  some  oilier  piau. 
But  Mr  Nelson  and  officials  of  his  organiza- 
tion have  Indicated  that  this  method  will 
receive  the  fullest  and  fairest  consideration 
there  Mr  Nelson  Is  willing  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  that  and  he  will  have  full 
authority. 

FRIENDLY  ORGANIZATION 

The  measure  will  centralize  authority  while 
gaining  the  benefit  of  the  War  Production 
Boards  exf)erienced  technicians  in  every  field 
and  its  contract  distribution  branches  lo- 
cated in  every  section  of  the  country  The 
small  businessmen  will  have  to  deal  with  only 
one  Government  department,  and  that  a 
friendly  organization,  anxious  to  help  him  In 
every  possible  way.  Under  the  old  system  the 
small  manufacturer  had  to  deal  with  several 
separate  departments  and.  after  he  had  made 
the  exhausting  rounds,  too  often  discovered 
that  he  could  not  get  a  Government  loan  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  a  Government  con- 
tract, and  that  he  couldn't  get  a  Government 
contract  becatise  he  couldn't  get  a  loan  to 
finance  his  converted  operations.  He  was 
caught  in  a  hopeless  circle. 

ESSENTIAL  CHILIAN  PRODUCTION  ENCOtTlAGED 

But  this  bill  is  designed  not  only  to  help 
the  small  plants  that  can  be  converted  to 
war  production  It  will  be  used  to  assist 
wherever  necessary  all  those  concerns  engaged 
In  production  or  distribution  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  articles,  or  providing  services 
essential  to  the  great  civilian  army  that  Is 
backing  up  the  fighting  forces  Thus  we 
hope  It  will  be  a  real  boom  to  many  thou- 
sands of  plants  not  adaptable  to  manufacture 
of  munitions  In  turn  the  continued,  steady 
employment  of  thesr  many  little  Industrie* 
will  feed  and  sustain  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  small  businesses  engagec.  In  supply- 
ing the  plants  and  In  distributing  finished 
goods  and  of  supplying  and  servicing  their 
empli  \  ■    - 

B.\_  .\LAS  FOR  ADOLF  SCHKKELGRUBEB 

The  plan  so  devised  should,  if  efficiently 
and  sympathetically  administered  provide  a 
stimulus  that  will  be  felt  by  nearly  all  the 
3.000.000  small  business  men  and  women  of 
the  country  and  remove  for  the  duration 
their  fears  of  failure  and  collapse  The  plan 
can  prove  as  great  a  bolster  for  the  national 
morale  as  the  announcement  that  General 
n:  Arthur  had  been  safely  evacuated  from 
n.  A'.\  to  lead  the  combined  forces  of  the 
United  Nation*  against  Japan  In  the  South 
Pachu  It  will  not  be  good  new^  f-  •  Adolf 
Schlckelgruber.  who  knows  from  p' :  ,i  ex* 
perlence  In  Germany  the  i; 
ptoduction  from  such  d<  • 
though  hi*  •lave*  o(  the  h< 
querea  nation*  do  not  hav*  ti.t 
inr"ntlve  of  freemen 

Kven  Buch  a  comprchenilvt  plan  as  out> 
lined  her*  cannot  hope  to  aucceaafully  sus* 
tainev  r>u  diaiocatcd  by  a  *ud« 

den,  IP  >    to  fuU  wsr  tconomy. 

No  Blnile  plan  oautd  do  that.  But  the  busi« 
ne^imen  and  women  In  thi*  group,  which, 
we  sincerely  hop*,  will  be  but  a  fraction  of 
today's  going  concerns,  are  not  ti  <  <  ,  '. 
ti'h  in  the  ovrr-nll  planning.    U  v.  i<  n 

our  ultimate  victory,  indeed,  If  in  ia< 
Ing  our  enemies,  we  found  that  tht  <    :.  a 
bern  any  demrucilon   of   any   part   of   our 
ays  tern  of  free  enterprt**,  which  we  might 
have  eaved. 

OBTAIN    BfPPLI*-    AND   BKRVTmi    LOCALLY 

If  It  should  cost  more  to  obtain  our  war 
production  through  amall  plants,  the  extra 
cost  will  be  justified,  since  production  can 
be  obtained  more  quickly  this  way  Speed  t* 
essential  in  our  all-out  war  effort  and  I* 
much  more  Important  than  money  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  public  Interest  would  be  pro- 
moted If  the  Government  adopted  a  policy  of 
getting  all  supplies  and  services  locally  wher- 
ever possible,  even  If  the  costs  were  as  much 
as  10  percent  more. 
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ArTu4K'B!L£    BILL    AiaEADV     I'A 

The    sxrall    businessmen    and 
America  are  essential  to  cur  demcfcratic  way 
of  life     They  are  necessary  to  our  sj^cial  c  rder 
Tbey     bulwark     our     greatest 
around   which   all  clvll:zatlcn   1« 
home,  the  church,  and  the  school 
the  most  effective  enemy  of  those  llnir  great 
est    evils:    poverty,    ijjnorance.    d.iease,    and 
crime      Therefore,  we  must  provide  seme  way 
to  cushion  the  shock  for  any  of  th^se  people 
v-ho   will   be   hurt   In   the   effort 
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Small  Business  Committee — hf.v. 
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of  small  business,  the  Speaker 
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NO   MORI    BUSINESS    AS   trSUAL   DtmiNG   DtniATlOM 

In  recounting  for  tou  here  the  various 
plans  being  put  In  operation  or  under  con- 
sideration to  assure  ccntinuance  of  the  Na- 
tion's small  business.  1  do  not  mean  to  Imply 
in  any  way  that  we  \/lll  have  "business  as 
usual"  In  these  United  States  There  will  not 
be.  there  cannot  be.  a  return  to  anything  like 
our  normal  economic  life  until  we  have  de- 
stroyed the  Internatlor  al  bandits  and  racket- 
eers who  threaten  this  way  of  life.  Every 
ounce  of  America's  energy  must  be  dedicated 
to  this  single  purpose,  without  reservation.        , 

It  is  generally  realii'ed  that  everyone  will  | 
be  called  on  for  sacrifices.  There  will  be  In-  • 
creasing  shortages  of  critical  materials  and 
supplies  that  will  hurt  business,  factories, 
and  consumers  alike  There  will  be  new  and 
tighter  restrictions  that  will  affect  every 
phase  of  our  dally  life.  The  rubber  short- 
age, for  instance,  once  not  taken  too  seri- 
ously and  still  not  fully  realized  by  many 
people,  IS  very  real  and  it  will  probably  get 
much  worse  before  It  gets  better — unless  by 
some  miracle  a  source  is  fcund  capable  of 
quick  production  that  is  not  now  even  sus- 
pected We  must  tl'ihten  our  belts  liter- 
ally and  figuratively,  because  we  n-tist  not 
only  sustain  our  own  vast  war  effort  that  now 
extends  to  every  continent  and  every  sea,  but 
we  must  provide  for  those  valiant  Allies  of 
ours — the  English,  the  Russians,  the  Chinese. 
and  other  members  of  the  United  Nations 
who  are  looking  to  us  for  the  tools  of  war. 
We  cannot  fall  them  any  more  than  we  can 
fall  our  own  fighters  on  the  world's  battle- 
frrnts 

N  .-.either  your  President  nor  your  Con- 
gr  r  can  so  soften  the  Impact  and  the  de- 
mands of  all-out  war  that  everyone  will  be 
satisfied.  There  is  no  nvagic  formula,  no 
panacea.  The  best  that  we  can  do  Is  try  to 
outline  a  blueprint  for  victory,  that  will, 
when  peace  comes,  still  have  retained  for 
the  American  people  their  essential  liberties 
find  institutions. 

GRUMBLING    EXPECTED 

There  will  be  grumbling.  It  is  an  Inalien- 
able American  right.  There  will  be  altlcism 
of  methods  and  means  and  personalities. 
That.  too.  is  American.  There  will  be  things 
that  deserve  criticism,  for  we  are  not  per- 
fect. There  will  be  some  Inevitable  "in- 
ciflciency  ".  for  haste  makes  waste  and  haste  is 
necessary  There  may  even  be  some  corrup- 
tion; there  may  be  some  more  deplorable 
situations,  such  as  those  surrounding  con- 
trol of  our  vital  patents  by  alien  foes,  but 
these  will  be  dealt  with  as  they  are  exposed. 

GRAFT  SHOULD  BE  EXPOSED 

Americans  want  all  graft  exposed.  It 
should  be  lepcrted  to  the  proper  authorities 
immediately.  But  let  me  warn  you  now  that 
there  e  som.e  among  us.  who  will  make  false 
charges  of  graft,  corrupticn.  mismanagement 
and  waste,  trying  to  confuse  us  and  divide 
us.  That  Is  not  American  and  must  not  be 
tolerated,  for  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  a 
single  production  hour  because  of  such  sub- 
■rslve  conduct  'When  you  hear  men  and 
w  inen  of  this  stamp  spouting  their  lies,  mark 
them  well  as  enemies  of  your  country  Re- 
port them  to  the  proper  authorities  for  thelr's 
is  not  intended  to  be  constructive  criticism. 
There  are  destructive  attacks  designed  to 
destroy  the  very  things  for  which  you  and 
your  family  are  making  sacrifices  to  preserve. 

HIN"D*-tCHT   EXPERTS    NOT    NEEDED 

In  this  war  effort,  constructive  criticism  is 
desired,  but  we  have  no  time  for  self-ap- 
pointed professional  fault-Qnders  and  less 
time  for  the  "I  told  you  so"  or  hindsight 
expert  tj-pe  of  disturber,  who  is  helping  our 
public  enemies  by  creating  disunity  among 
_'^.-  p'-  p >'  f  r  no  good,  worth-while  ptu-pcse. 

M     ~r    TRUST    COMMANDER     IN    CHIEF 

T^   ^,  .•=r'«»c'.allv  true  at  this  hour  that  we 

(    .■Kn.tr    .K  -   of   all  races,  creeds,  and  political 


groups  must  impose  complete  confidence  in 
our  great  President.  Our  differences  over 
domestic  polcles  are  dwarfed  by  the  Immedi- 
ate tasi.  before  us.  President  Roosevelt  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  he  Is  the  foremost 
leader  of  the  democracies;  a  leader  with  a 
full  grasp  and  understanding  of  the  world- 
wide situation  and  fully  capable  of  dealing 
with  It.  Some  of  the  must  senseless  criticism 
we  hear  today  are  attacks  on  some  of  the 
advisers  and  assistants  the  President  has 
called  to  his  service.  The  President  knows 
the  Job  he  has  to  do.  He  has  accepted  the 
full  responsibility  Obviously,  he  cannot  do 
It  without  help.  He  and  he  alone  Is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  know  the  abilities  and  capabilities  of 
men  he  selects  as  assistants  We  can't  know 
all  the  facts,  but  we  should  respect  his  Judg- 
ment. As  long  as  the  President  finds  any 
man  or  any  woman  a  help  to  him.  that  should 
be  sufficient  for  us.  Tlie  records  of  such  able 
patriots  as  Donald  Nelson  and  Leon  Hender- 
son should  alone  be  proof  enough  that  our 
President  knows  what  he  is  about. 

PRESIDENT    RIGHT  ABOTH    WAR 

His  consistent  record  for  being  right  so  far 
on  everything  affecting  this  war  shotild  have 
taught  us  to  trust  hln.  by  this  time.  It  was 
only  the  President's  foresigh*  and  determina- 
tion that  even  started  us  on  the  road  to 
preparation  before  war  struck  us.  Since  De- 
cember 7.  he  has  shown  him.-^elf  the  master 
of  the  most  complex  struggle  in  history. 
Many  of  those,  who  are  criticising  his  ap- 
pointments now.  or  his  conduct  of  the  war, 
were  among  the  loudest  in  denouncing  him 
for  failing  to  "save  "  General  MacArthur  for 
transfer  to  a  greater  field  of  service  You 
will  remember  what  happened  that  time.  The 
President  was  far  ahead  of  hir  critics,  whose 
outcries  only  served  to  emphasize  their  ig- 
norance. 

PRESIDENT    HAS    rOUK    SONS    IN    COMBAT    SERVICE 

There  is  no  man.  who  has  four  sons  In  the 
active  armed  combat  services — as  has  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt — who  could  be  Insensible  for 
a  single  moment  to  the  obligations  imposed 
on  him  in  this  crisis  or  to  the  necessity  of 
directing  every  effort  toward  victory. 

Your  Congres-men,  likewise,  have  sons  In 
the  services  and  the  manner  In  wh  ch  this 
life-and-death  struggle  Is  conducted  Is  a  very 
real  and  personal  matter  with  them  just  as  It 
Is  with  the  rest  of  you  fathers  and  mothers. 

We  are  all  In  this  war  with  but  one  pur- 
pose, and  we  must  stand  together  to  win  It. 

We  must  have  complete  truvt  In  cur  lead- 
ers and  then  decisions,  for  they  base  their 
Judgment  on  many  facts  that  are  not  and 
cannot  be  known  to  our  citizenry  as  a  whole. 

To  the  small  businessmen  and  women  of 
America.  I  say  again  that  the  Nation  knows 
of  the  sacrifices  you  have  been  called  upon 
to  make  and  that  you  are  only  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  contribute  everything  you've  got 
to  the  war  effort — that  all  you  need  Is  a 
chance  to  serve  in  a  role  that  only  you  can 
fill 

We  know  that.  In  spite  of  all  the  legisla- 
tion that  can  be  passed  to  help  you.  your  Job 
will  still  call  for  untold  devotion  and  f^ervice 
to  the  common  good.  But  the  goal — victory 
i  for  a  sounder  democracy  in  which  you  will 
keep  your  position  of  community  leadership — 
will  be  cheap  at  any  price. 

BILL  NEEDED  NOW  MORE  THAN  EVER 

The  War  Production  Board  issued  an  order 
today  stopping,  within  90  days,  the  use  of 
Iron  or  steel  In  the  construction  of  more  than 
400  everyday  civilian  products  ranging  from 
fountain  pens  to  bathtubs. 

Most  of  these  concerns  are  small.  There- 
fore, it  becomes  Imperative  that  our  bill  to 
aid  small  business  become  a  law  at  once.  In 
order  to  assist  at  the  earliest  pKJssible  mo- 
ment these  thousands  of  manufacture '^  tb  - 
will  otherwise  be  put  out  of  busaiet-  uy  vUiS 
order. 
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If  you  are  Interested  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  an  expression  of  your  wishes  to  your 
Member  of  Congress  will  be  helpful  and  ap- 
preciated  by   the  sponsors   of   the  proposed 

legislation. 


Our  New  .Arniy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5   1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
herein  an  article  by  Marshall  Andrews. 
Washington  Post  staff  writer,  entitled 
"Our  New  Army."  This  article  is  intro- 
ductory of  a  series  by  Mr.  Andrews  in 
wh'ch  he  relates  his  experiences  in  the 
various  military  camps  of  the  country 
and  the  conditions  he  found  therein. 
The  article  follows: 

OUR    NEW    ARMY 

(By  Marshall  Andrews) 

You  remember  the  selectee  Army  of  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor.  1941? 

You  should  see  it  now. 

You  remember  the  puzzled,  resentful  boys 
half -going  thrcuph  the  motions  of  being  sol- 
diers who  never  were  going  to  fight;  handi- 
capped by  20  years  of  pacifism  and  pseudo- 
sophl.stlcatlon;  spoon-fed  on  everything  but 
reality;  befuddled  by  the  fantastic  turns  of 
th?  AHce-in-Wonderiand  political  picture. 

Where  Is  he  now,  this  soldier  of  pre -Pearl 
Harbor,  1941? 

He  is  manning  the  guns  of  Corregldor  He 
stands  In  north  Ireland,  his  next  stop,  the 
arch-enemy  himself.  He  is  In  Australia.  In 
Alaska.  In  Trinidad.  In  India.  In  Egypt,  in 
every  hot  spot  on  this  troubled  earth  And. 
by  tens  of  thousands,  he  is  in  the  training 
camps  of  America,  perfecting  his  training  for 
the  grim  Job  ahead 

He  is  a  physically  tough,  mentally  alert, 
well -trained  hcmbre,  this  soldier  of  1942. 
He  is  proud  of  his  country,  proud  of  his  uni- 
form, proud  of  his  service 

This  reporter  a  veteran  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  has  ranged  across  the 
country  to  see  him  under  every  condition  and 
I  can  say,  my  vest  buttons  bursting  with 
pride,  that  the  American  Army  of  1917-18. 
good  as  it  was,  was  a  rabble  compared  with 
this  Army. 

This  Army  Is  really  getting  the  training 
It  Is  getting  the  guns  and  equipment.  Plans 
are  well  worked  out  and  they  are  clicking  at 
Incredible  speed 

It  Is  a  story  that  rings  with  the  spirit  of 
America  It  is  a  story  that  reaches  into  every 
city,  town,  and  crossroad  in  our  Nation 

And  as  it  unfolds  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  It  Is  little  more  than  a  year  ago  that 
the  first  recruits  were  put  Into  khaki.  It 
seems  Incredible  to  this  reporter  that  it  was 
only  last  year  that  he  was  watching-  the  really 
pitiful  efforts  to  conduct  a  maneuver  with 
dummy  weapons  and  half-organized  units  at 
Ogdensburg  Then  came  the  2  months  in 
the  Carollnas  with  intensive  field  maneuvers, 
almost  completely  equipped,  but  still  lacking 
the  soldierly  spark 

And  now  ccmes  May  1942. 

In  every  Army  camp  in  this  country  are 
thousands  of  young  Americans  with  clear 
eyes,  a  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  a  zest  for 
soldiering  and  for  their  coimuy  that  make 


the  youth  movements  of  another  day  seem 
only  a  bad  dream.  Everything  is  not  perfect 
today  but  only  a  chronic  bellyacher  would 
dwell  on  that  The  progress  picture  Is  too  big. 
the  forward  movement  too  thrillingly  gi- 
gantic 

Brothers  and  sisters.  Uncle  Sam  Is  getting 
himself  an  army  I  hope  I  can  tell  the  story 
so  that  folks  back  home  will  get  half  the 
kick  I  have  had  In  the  past  few  weeks. 

,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  as  a  volunteer 
served  through  both  the  Spani.^h  War 
and  Worla  War  No.  1,  and  having  ob- 
served for  myself  and  having  actually 
had  the  experience  myself.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  transformation  that  takes  place 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  youth 
whenever  the  Nation  is  faced  with  a  great 
emergency. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  dissatisfaction 
and  even  resentment  which  existed  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  those  now  in  the 
camps  during  the  first  few  weeks  they 
were  there.  This  was  true  to  some  extent 
until  Pearl  Harbor  when  every  trace  of 
dissatisfaction  and  resentment  disap- 
peared immediately.  That  event  brought 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  a  realization  of 
the  responsibilities  resting  upon  every 
one  of  us.  The  following  day  and  for 
days  after  the  recruiting  stations  were 
filled  with  boys  and  men  eager  to  enter 
the  ranks  and  do  their  bit  toward  wiping 
out  those  responsble  for  that  tragic  af- 
fair. They  at  last  knew  whom  we  were 
fighting  and  why. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  article 
that  those  to  follow  will  not  only  be  most 
enlightening,  but  also  will  be  so  attrac- 
tively written  as  to  engage  and  hold  the 
attention  of  every  reader.  I  w*sh  it  were 
possible  for  every  American  citizen  to 
have  the  privilege  of  reading  them  and 
I  hope  they  may  all  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 


Mcv,  Hoke  Dot's 


EXTENSION-   r  F  REMARKS 

HON.  W.O.  BURGIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1942 

Mr  BURGIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  inrii'de  thf  following  article  wTit- 
ten  by  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Gore,  of  Raeford, 
N  C  Raeford  is  the  county  seat  of  Hoke 
Countj  and  is  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

HOW  HOKE  DOES 

To  THE  Editor  1 

A  national  magazine  recently  bfmoaned 
lack  of  public  enthusiasm  at  and  on  the 
occasion  of  draftees  taking  leave  for  entry 
into  service  of  country,  recommending  that 
bands  should  play  flags  should  be  on  dis- 
play, and  refreshments  ought  to  be  served 

I  wish  that  the  editorial  staff  of  that  maga- 
zine could  be  in  Hoke  County,  N  C.  some 
of  these  mornings  Just  to  witness  what  we  do 
about  that.  It  matters  not  a  bit  what  the 
weather  or  the  pressing  needs  may  be;  nothing 
deters  Raeford's  ladies  from  what  they  regard 
as  a  solemn  duty,  as  they  arise  before  dawu 
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and  arrange  to  see  their  county's  contingent 
of  draftees  depart  from  the  courthouse  lawn. 
The.se  ladies  take  along  ice-cold  drinks  and 
sandwiches,  ana  a  neat  little  cluster  of  uni- 
formed girls  to  do  the  serving,  and  they  all 
meet  each  group  of  civilians  awaiting  the  bus 
which  will  carry  them  away  to  war;  and  these 
lad.es  and  girls  do  their  bit  In  a  most  com- 
mendable way 

Hoke  County  consists  of  slightly  over  15  000 
souls,  over  half  of  whom  are  Negrces;  and 
over  half  of  this  15  000  cons  sts  also  of  per- 
sons under  21  years  of  age.  but  out  of  this 
population  more  than  15  commissioned  offi- 
cers are  right  now  at  the  front  on  lard,  at 
sea,  or  In  the  air  A  score  or  more,  besides, 
are  noncommissioned  ofll'-ers  and  they 
are  scattered  around  the  wide  world,  repre- 
senting Raeford  with  Its  1.300  people,  repre- 
senting Hoke's  15.000  population  and  repre- 
senting you.  and  you.  al^over  America  We 
folks  down  here  In  tiny  Hoke  County  long 
ago  set  an  example  which  evidently  that 
niapazlne  had  not  heard  about.  I  hope  It 
reads  about  us,  and  very  soon 

ARTinni  D.  Gore 


A  Sc'A  CkiipU:  on  Liacaln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

I-N,  EVAN  HOWELL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1942 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  incl'ide  the  following  artcle  by  Mr. 
K*ne  V.  Hostick,  well-known  Lincoln 
student  and  writer,  and  which  appeared 
in  the  March  1942  l.ssue  of  Hobbies  Mag- 
azine. 

A     NEW    CHAPTER    ON     LINCOLN 

(By  King  Hostick) 

On  July  26.  1947.  a  new  chapter  on  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  be  unfolded.  At 
that  time  the  Emancipator  will  speak  to  a 
new  generation  of  American  people  through 
the  medium  of  his  personal  papers  that  were 
bequeathed  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  deposited  for  safekeeping  with 
the  Library  of  Congress,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  in  1926.  by  the  will  of  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  the  President's  son  Historians  on 
that  red-letter  day  will  be  allowed  to  view 
the  papers  that  for  these  many  years  have 
silently  withheld  their  closely  guarded 
secrets. 

The  collection,  comprising  more  than 
10.000  letters  from  and  to  the  War  Presi- 
dent, original  drafts  of  his  slate  papers, 
and  contemporary  newspaper  clippings,  was 
delivered  by  the  President's  son,  Robert  T 
Lincoln,  to  the  Library  5  years  before  his 
death  in  1926.  By  a  strange  agreement  exe- 
cuted between  the  Library  and  the  younger 
Lincoln,  the  papers  were  to  remain  under  lock 
and  seal  to  be  unseen  for  at  least  21  years 
from  the  day  of  Robert's  death. 

Today  they  are  safely  lodged  In  four  mas- 
sive vaults  to  remain  undisturbed  until  the 
21 -year  time  limit  decree  has  passed.  After 
that  time  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Ccn- 
gressional  Library,  they  may  be  viewed  by 
historians  and  Lincoln  biographers. 

The  death  of  Lincoln's  son  occurred  July 
26,  1926,  thus  automatically  withholding 
these  priceless  documents  In  trust  until  July 
26.  1947.  It  is  as  if  Robert  Lincoln  fully 
intended  that  the  generation  following  him 
was  to  do  Its  bit  In  contributing  something 
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toward  the  life  of  his  famous  :aih€r,  about 
whom  there  have  been  more  vol  jmes  written 
than  any   other  single   American. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  momen  the  strange 
circumstances  which  prompte  I  Robert  T. 
■'Lincoln  to  withdraw,  literally,  t  lese  valuable 
documents  frcm  a  burning  fire  to  which  he 
had  decided  that  they  must  1«  consigned, 
and  instead  deposit  them  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  no  person  could  see  th|m  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century 

Accordmg  to  Dr  Nicholas  Mirray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  Unlver  Ity.  who  Is 
credited  with  having  saved  tie  collection 
from  certain  destruction,  he  had  Just  re 
tvirned  from  Europe  In  Augusi  1923  when 
ur^ed  by  a  mutual  acquaintance,  Horace  G. 
Young,  to  see  his  friend  Rot)ert  Lincoln  at 
once. 

On   being    ushered    Int.     R 
Butler  noticed  an  old-fash;      • 
ing  near  the  bookc*^s   a:  :.  :. 
if  he  intended   •      :i     ~  •:  ■    • 
son  of  the  fani  u*   A::.''-:: 
the  trunk  contained  sor:.     p  p 
and   that  he  thought   .:   b..,; 
burned      After    considerable 
the  educator  convinced  the  v 
that  the  papers,  because  c: 
nificance.  belonged  not  or.  v 
America  but  also  to  the  r^-  r 
world:  and.  th-    - :      ^  rrv  ■ 

Before  leavii.t'  i:  o*':  t .-  aun 
Butler  extract-  ; 
scripts  would  nc 
deposited  In  the  L;rr  rv  1  C  r.ir  >,-  :  :r  safe- 
keeping where  thev  '  •'.  ■■■  r  ■-•  -, .  d  await  the 
day  their  secrets  will  b>   r'  .eu-t  '  ■  j  the  world. 

What  informat;  :.  f.  t--  c  :.-,»  :.ed  in  these 
papers  that  promp'.  cl  K  btr'.  !  Lincoln  to 
want  to  burn  them?     Will  the  r  shed  a  new 

_  •  on  the  already  colossal  igure  of  the 
£::;  -  :.c!pator'' 

A>,- ■:.:":;,::.;  '^.it  :h-  p-^''-?  '■'"t'.i::vrt  start- 
ling ::;:cr:r.a-.'  n  %>..:,(.::  ■.;.••  i-'ui.-ervative 
Robert  decided  must  not  hf  C:  |.,^ed.  at  least 
until  he  had  been  dead  fcr  .i  :.  jn:  e.--  of  years, 
let  us  imagine  what  facts  ::,..  i  -  i.ed  with- 
in those  vaults, 

Ptwsibly  new  documenfa-- 
several  attempt?  a*    •.  -a-  - 
Lincoln  wa*  c^infr  .ntcd  c,:: 
the  White  H   ..---  wUl   bo  •  \ 

In    the    hies   uf   tlie   Wh.'.e   II   use    an   en- 
velope was  found  after  Lincoln  >  death,  bear 
ing  the  ominous  word  '■assai^s:: 
across  the  top  In  the  Preside;.' 
hand.     Into  this  envelope  th- 
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this  evidence  Robert  thought  it  best  for  all 
concerned  that  his  fathers  papers  be  burned 

It  is  not  too  highly  absurd  to  believe  that 
Lincoln  may  have  had  graphic  facts  of  a  sub- 
versive faction  working  within  his  own  trusted 
group  of  advisers.  Were  such  a  thing  true, 
it  Is  not  cut  of  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ultimate  intention  of  such  a  group  would 
have  been  the  very  death  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

So,  In  July,  1947,  the  benign,  human  In- 
fluence of  Abraham  Lincoln  known  to  the 
people  of  two  generations  past,  will  again  be 
felt  by  this  generation,  and  many  of  the 
myths  in  connection  with  the  life  and  death 
of  this  Illustrious  American  and  his  trying 
days  m  the  White  House  may  be  buried  for- 
ever. 


tlve   had   carefully    filed    letter)    •...:•:. 'ening 
his  life 

The  fact  has  bevA  well  estkblished  that 
Lincoln  fully  accepted  the  proba  )illty  of  death 
at  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  Lincoln  realized 
that  many  pec  pie  In  certain  S'ctions  of  the 
country  regarded  him  as  no  le—  "h  :  ■>  tyrant 
Futile  attempts  had  alrf^civ  >:»:  a  made 
against  his  life  and  he  kr  >  ,»  of  these  at- 
tempts might  have  easily  lua :•  rialized  Into 
a  grim  reality.  History  records  show  on  one 
such  an  attempt  this  actually   lid  happen 

Tcday.  77  years  later,  Lincoln  ■  death  is  still 
a  matter  of  controversy.    Aroupd  the  several 
futile  attempts  made   aga'"-f 
appears  a  veil  of  mystery  « 
a^ide  with  the  opening  oi  :h. 
Lincoln's  biographers  are  not  1 
their   convictions   when    fact- 
his    death    have    been    weighe 
paper         i     r  • .  , 
inforn. J :...;.  r;.a- 
and  plots   against   his   life   of 
historians  t?:---x  r.othlng 

It  1?  al.-  .-. :.  vn  that  severiil  members  of 
■».':  .i:  am  Liiiccln's  Cnbir.et  srere  insanely 
J-  1.  :^  '-f  the  PTe«^idenr.  a::d  : 
dieted  ^■.■  •  -tain  btr-^rachf r.= 
pcunc!  ;  p  iP'»-«  will  bring  fi  r'H  secrets  in  the 
form  :  •,-.'••.;•  pv  dence  cf  tfeason  on  the 
ri-*  ^ '  1  :'■,':• '  •■:;  =, "  r-  -n^.b-— 
.***  .    r  Cl . :  2    *,  0    z  '. .""'    :i '-. '-  h  -  r 
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Tuesday.  May  5,  1942 

M-  PAT%!,\N'  \:;  Speaker,  the  Kil- 
e  ;■  N  ••vs-Heiaid.  published  at  Kilgore, 
T  X  ,  Tuesday.  April  28,  1942,  contained 
a  very  fine  editorial  commending  the 
services  of  the  Honorable  Lindley  Beck- 
worth,  who  represents  in  Congress  the 
district  in  which  Kilgore  is  located.  This 
editorial  is  written  by  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  Texas,  a  former  president  of 
the  Texas  Press  Association  and  an  out- 
standing newspaperman  in  that  State. 
Charles  Devall.  Mr.  Devall  is  looked 
upon  as  a  man  who  has  the  courage  to 
express  his  convictions,  as  well  as  un- 
usual ability. 

The  Texas  delegation  in  Congress  have 
recognized  these  wonderful  traits  in  Con- 
gressman Beckworth  but  have  realized 
that  one's  services  are  not  always  known 
and,  therefore,  not  always  appreciated 
by  the  people  he  has  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. As  chairman  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation, it  is  very  pleasing  to  me  to  know 
that  the  secretary  of  our  delegation,  Mr. 
Be  k','  orth.  has  had  his  services  so  aptly, 
a; r'.;^i lately,  and  truthfully  set  forth  to 
the  people  of  that  district. 

The  editorial  is  so  well  written  by  such 
an  outstanding  Texan  and  so  correctly 
outlines  the  services  of  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Lim)Lby  Beckworth.  I  have 
asked  and  secured  permission  to  insert  it 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

It  is  as  follows: 

LETS     KEEP     BECKWORTH     IN     W.^SHINCTON 

Voters  of  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Texaj?  may  well  be  pleased  with  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  opposition  In  sight  for  Rep- 
resentative Lindley  Beckworth,  who  is  a 
candidate  for  a  third  term. 

Having  served  with  honor  and  distinction 
the  past  3' 2  years.  Mr  Beckworth  has  com- 
pleted his  apprenticeship  and  is  now  much 
better  qualified  than  when  first  elected. 

One  of  the  most  ciligent  Members  of  Con- 
gress, he  has  worked  unceasingly  In  the 
performance  of  his  duties  and  has  broadened 
his  field  of  usefulness  by  serving  on  six  im- 
portant committees  rather  than  the  usual 
three  or  four.    They  are  Civil  Service,  Insular 


Affairs,  Mines  and  Mining,  Expenditures  In 
the  Executive  Departments,  Flood  Control, 
and  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 

The  record  shows  that  for  the  past  18 
months  Mr  Beckworth  has  been  exercising 
every  means  at  his  command  to  speed  up  the 
production  of  armaments  and  has  made  It 
crystal  clear  that  he  favors  any  legislation 
which  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  all-out 
production. 

Although  a  friend  of  all  labor,  having 
achieved  his  high  oflQce  througli  years  of  toil 
which  began  on  an  east  Texas  farm,  Mr. 
Beckworth  has  voted  for  extension  of  the  40- 
hour  week  to  48  hours  In  defense  Industries, 
and  has  also  supported  the  Smith  bill 
which  would  place  needed  regulations  on  the 
powerful  organized-labor  movement.  And 
this  stand  was  taken  long  before  the  wave 
of  sentiment  for  corrective  labor  legislation 
swept  over  Texas. 

Those  who  have  had  business  In  Washing- 
ton are  unanimous  In  praising  their  Con- 
gressman for  hLs  ability  and  his  willingness 
to  work  for  the  best  Interests  of  his  constlt-, 
uents;  they  have  learned  that  Mr  Beck- 
worth is  now  one  of  the  most  Influential  and 
respected  among  the  younger  Members  of 
the  Congiess.  He  has  not  been  a  publicity- 
seeker  or  a  sensation-maker,  let  it  be  said  to 
his  credit,  but  has  very  sensibly  kept  his 
place  as  a  new  Member,  making  friends  and 
building  prestige  as  he  learned  the  compli- 
cated ways  of  parliamentary  procedure  and 
olHclal   Washington. 

Noteworthy,  too,  Is  his  strict  adherence  to 
the  principle  that  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters.  He  has  devoted  all  of  his  energies 
and  loyalty  to  the  people  he  represents,  and 
has  not  allowed  himself  to  become  obligated 
or  connected  with  any  special  or  selfish  In- 
terest. 

Civic  leaders  who  have  sought  war  Indus- 
tries in  this  district  have  had  the  unqualified 
support  of  their  Congressman,  Several  sub- 
stantial nonmanufacturing  projects  have 
been  located  In  this  area,  but  because  of  nat- 
ural handicaps,  there  Is  small  chance  of 
securing  major  war  plar  ts 

These  enterprises  must  be  located  outside 
of  oil  and  gas  fields,  must  be  on  large  tracts 
of  land  which  can  be  secured  without  mineral 
reservations  of  any  type,  and  on  which  no 
gas.  oil,  or  water  lines  are  located;  also  re- 
quired are  tremendous  supplies  of  water 
which  is  free  from  undesirable  chemicals, 
connection  with  at  least  two  Independent 
railway  systems,  proper  raw  materials  avail- 
able at  reasonable  distance  and  adequate  un- 
employed labor  in  the  area.  Other  vital  fac- 
tors are  the  distance  to  other  large  projects, 
suCacient  power,  transportation,  and  road  fa- 
cilities, and  subsidiary  facilities  nearby  for 
making  accessories  and  supplies. 

It  is  possible  that  this  area  may  be  able  to 
qualify  for  some  war  industries,  but  It  is  fair 
that  the  people  should  know  the  difficulties 
that  are  faced.  After  all,  there  are  many 
times  more  congressional  districts  without 
war  projects  than  there  are  those  which  have 
them. 

The  News-Herald  is  glad  that  M:  Heck- 
worth  has  chosen  to  stay  at  his  post  of  duty 
during  these  perilous  times.  We  know  th.it 
he  has  wanted  to  Join  up  with  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Nation — and  that  would  have 
been  good  politics,  perhaps  After  consulting 
with  older  Members  of  the  Congress  who  have 
been  through  other  wars.  Mr,  Beckworth  de- 
cided that  his  first  duty  was  to  stay  on  the  Job 
in  Washington  and  see  that  the  people  of  the 
Third  District  had  efficient,  full-time  repre- 
sentation. 

He  could  probably  have  secured  a  com- 
mission in  the  Army  or  Navy,  like  several 
other  Members  of  Congress,  put  on  a  uni- 
form, and  been  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  many. 

Proof  of  the  wisdom  and  practical  patriot- 
Ism  of  his  decision  is  seen  in  the  following 
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statement   from  Pearson  and  Allen's  Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round  on  April  23: 

"At  present,  six  Representatives  and  one 
Senator  are  on  active  duty  with  the  Army 
and  Savy  *  *  •  [  two  from  Texas,  repre- 
sentative Lyndon  Johnson  and  Represent- 
ative Gene  Worley,  hold  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Navy).  •  •  •  Bg. 
sides  these  seven,  several  other  Congressmen 
are  itching  to  volunteer  However,  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  automatically  eligible 
for  deferment,  and  although  patriotic  mo- 
tives are  appreciated,  there  is  another  side  to 
the  question  which  concerns  administration 
leaders. 

"When  a  Member  6f  the  House  Joins  up.  it 
means  that  hi.s  congressional  district — com- 
prising anywhere  from  200,000  to  a  million 
people — is  left  without  representation  in  the 
Government.  So  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers frankly  feel  that  a  Congressman  best 
serves  his  country  by  remaining  in  Congress 
Therefore  administration  leaders  on  Capitol 
Hill  have  requested  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments to  release  all  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  now  in  the  armed  services, 
and  reject  further  enlistments  of  Congress- 
men." 

In  an  all-out  war.  there  is  a  place  of  service 
for  every  citizen  Lindley  Beckworth's 
place  is  in  Washington,  where  he  may  be 
counted  on  to  devote  all  of  his  energies  to  the 
winning  of  the  war.  and  where  he  will  be  emi- 
nently qualified  to  deal  with  all  of  the  com- 
plex problems  which  will  be  ours  once  the 
glorious  victory  has  been  won. 


Pri\ate  Soldier  Must  Not  Be  Discriminated 
Against 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPIIESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1942 

Mr,  LUTHER  A,  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  there  hat  been  called 
to  my  attention  two  discriminations 
against  private  soldiers  in  the  Army, 
which  I  hope  may  be  corrected  by  the 
War  E)epartment. 

First,  Mr.  D.  Mike,  of  Bryan.  Tex.. 
mailed  on  April  3  a  package  to  his  son 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  on  which  he 
paid  special  handling  and  special-deliv- 
ery charges,  and  it  was  not  delivered 
until  April  7.  and  again  on  April  10  he 
mailed  a  package  to  his  son,  and  it  was 
not  delivered  until  the  afternoon  of 
April  13. 

Bryan  and  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  are  not 
more  than  6  hours'  mail  distance  apart, 
and  delivery  in  each  instance  should  have 
been  made  the  following  day,  and  had 
his  son  been  an  officer,  instead  of  a  pri- 
vate, delivery  would  likely  have  been 
made  2  days  earlier. 

The  other  is  an  article  by  Hon.  Jose- 
phus  Daniels,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  the  first  World  War,  and  until 
recently  our  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  and 
he  points  out  that  under  Army  regula- 
tions, a  private  cannot  have  a  date  with 
a  nurse  who  has  been  commissioned  as 
second  lieutenant.  Mr.  Daniels  sets  forth 
the  injustice  of  this  rule,  and  I  agree 
With  his  conclusion  that  of!  du*v  a  pri- 


vate and  a  colonel  should  have  equal 
rights  at  social  gatherings  in  a  great 
democracy  like  ours. 

Under  leave  granted  I  include  herewith 
the  article  by  ex-Ambassador  Daniels, 
which  appeared  in  the  public  press  on 
on  May  1,  1942: 

JCSEPHUS     DANIELS     CONDEMNS     RLT-E    TKAT 
PRIVATES   CANNOT  DATE    NLTRSES 

Raleigh  N,  C.  April  30.— Josephus  Daniels, 
who.  as  Secretary  ol  the  Navy  In  the  first 
Worlfl  War.  upset  tradition  by  banning  liquor 
from  fighting  ships,  has  gone  gunning  for 
another  unwritten  law  of  the  aimed  forces. 

This  time  It's  an  Army  tradition  that  he's 
lambasting — hie  unwritten  law  forbidding 
buck  privates  to  have  dates  with  nurses  who 
are  commissioned  as  se'cond  lieutenanis 

"This  rotten  tradition  stinks,"  the  Raleigh 
editor  and  former  ambassador  to  Mexico 
wrote  in  his  newspaper,  the  News  and 
Observer. 

In  order  to  get  his  facts  straight  before 
firing  his  editorial  blast.  Daniels  wrote  Secre- 
tary of  War  Henry  Stimson  for  a  copy  of  the 
antidating  regulation,  if  such  a  regulation 
existed.  The  reply  came  from  Col  John  A. 
Rogers,  executive  officer  of  the  Medical  Corps. 

Colonel  Rogers  said  there  was  no  written 
regulation,  but  that  there  was  an  unwritten 
law  "based  on  the  relationship  of  superiors 
toward  subordinates  as  pertains  to  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army  and  Is  solely  a 
matter  of  discipline  which,  to  be  maintained 
on  duty,  cannot  be  broken  down  off  duty  " 

That  was  enough  for  Daniels,  If  enlisted 
men  are  good  enough  to  fight  and  die  for 
their  country,  he  wrote,  they  ought  to  be 
good  enough  to  associate  with  generals  or 
with  nurses. 

The  reason  there  Is  no  written  regulation 
on  the  subject,  he  charged.  Is  that  no  general 
or  Secretary  of  War  would  have  the  nerve  to 
sign  his  name  to  such  snobbery, 

"Off  duty,  a  private  and  colonel  either  have 
the  equal  right  of  social  foregatherlngs  or  our 
talk  of  a  war  for  democracy  is  baloney," 
Daniels  continued. 

"The  •bunk"  that  such  snobbery  promotes 
discipline  is  absurd.  Off-duty  men  are  equals. 
On  duty  the  orders  of  ranking  officers  must 
be  obeyed  and  all  privates  are  glad  to  render 
such  obedience  They  resent,  and  so  does 
every-  red-blooded  American,  the  so-called 
unwritten  law  of  denial  of  fundamental 
rights," 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5.  1942 

Mr,   WOODRUFF   of   Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  George  N,  Peek: 
Which  Way,  America? 
I 
Nationalism    meaning    national    self-suffi- 
ciency as  far  as  possible,  as  contrasted  with 
Internationalism  meaning  dependency  upon 
foreign  nations. 

Isolationism  is  obsolete.    There  are  nc  iso- 
lationists. 

n 
Trade 

Foreign  trade  Is  trade  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States. 


Domestic  trade  is  trade  within  the  United 
States. 

International  trade,  such  as  has  prevailed 
in  the  past,-  is  out. 

Inter-nation  trade,  with  Government  con- 
trols, has  taken  its  place 

Trade  between  nations  Is  conducted  now 
in  the  national  Interest  of  nations  rather 
than  for  private  profit  of  citizens 

Internationalists,  therefore,  have  become 
natlona41sts.  Nationalists  of  the  particular 
countries  they  have  their  Investments  or 
money  In 

Trade  follows  prosperity;  it  does  not  create 
it.     Internationalists  admit  this  now 
ni 
Wars  > 

Two  wars  now  engage  our  attention: 

War  No  1  is  against  the  Axis  Powers,  de- 
clared by  Congress. 

War  No  2  is  against  the  pblltlcal  and  eco- 
nomic system  of  our  country  It  has  been 
declared  by  tne  Internationalists  from  within 
and  without  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
This  war  is  being  conducted  under  cover  of 
War  No  1,  It  is  a  drive  for  a  new  world 
order. 

IV 

The  choice 

The  people,  by  discussion  and  vote,  must 
decide  what  kind  of  a  government  they  want: 

(a)  A  government  conducted  prlmarUy  In 
the  national  Interest — the  American  way — 
meaning  our  American  standards  of  living, 
wage  and  price  levels  under  our  American 
form  of  government  independent  of  the  rest 
of  the  '"orld;  or  (b)  a  government  conducted 
more  In  the  interest  of  foreign  countries — in- 
ternationalism— meaning  abandonment  of 
our  higher  living  standards,  wage  and  price 
levels,  and  Independence  of  political  action, 
and  in  their  place  acceptance  by  us  of  the 
generally  lower  foreign  wage  and  price  levels 
and  some  alien  form  of  government 

Here  lies  our  choice.  The  people  must  de- 
cide. They  can  have  either,  but  not  both  at 
the  same  time,  « 


.■\rmed  Merchantmen 


EXTENSION  CF  l.tMAllKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FvEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1942 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  Journal-Every  Evening,  of  Wil- 
mington, Df'l     fnr  Mav  4    1942: 

',  KMf  Ij      :\:i.Ki   U  ».  »-T  \U  N 

As  American  merchantmen  become  ade- 
quately armed  the  U-boats  which  have  been, 
takirig  a  hea\'y  toll  of  shipping  off  our  At- 
lantic Coast  are  not  going  to  have  such  an 
easy  time.  The  best  evidence  of  this  lies  in 
the  successes  which  have  been  scored  by 
gunners  on  freighters  in  the  past  few  days. 

Months  before  we  entered  the  war  the  Gov- 
ernment asked  and  received  authority  to  arm 
merchant  ships  The  trouble  was  Eimply 
that  there  was  not  enough  guns  and  trained 
gun  crews  to  go  round. 

All  though  the  winter  and  spring.  whUe 
Nazi  submarines  were  sinking  our  ships,  this 
process  has  been  going  on  It  Is  beginning 
to  pay  dividends  In  safety  now  and  U  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  rea.sDns  behind  Secretary 
of  the  Kavy  Knox's  recent  optimistic  forecast 
that  torpedoliigs  were  going  to  decline  sharply 
in  May. 
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Guns  mcunted  on  the  decks 

ment   encrn.oujly   increase    the 
difficulties  of  the  submarine 
Sn.cc  he  is  thousands  cf  miles 
base  a  hit  of  any  kind  may  put 
business   ar.d  seal   the  fate  cf 
ship.    In  atta'^ktng  an  unarmed 
rise  to  the  surface,  come  clrse 
ship  to  the  bottom  at  his  leisure 
merctiantman   he  must   appi'-iac 
and  stay  submerged  or  take  grav 
In  the  first  months  of  Hitler' 
catnpa.gr.    in    Lnited  States   war 
been  losing  ships  at  an  alarming 
thcueh  new  \'essels  are  being 
the  rate  of  two  a  day.  ship«  havi 
down  faster  than  they  could  be  re 
first  fight  we  have  to  win  is  to 
ratio.    In  that  battle  the  alert 
cnir  vcseels  are  playing  an  impor 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday   Maij  5    1 

'      .A       JOH><?ON       M: 


r.g  'i. 


Mr.    I  ■:":}'-:-     ■ 

Speake;    M:    {)    M   C 
Kerens,  T^x  .  ai.il    i 
Pood   Industries  C 
County.  Tex.,  my  r. 

Kerens  has  on:- 
has  furnished  a  l.f.i 
the  armed  forces  .-1  : 
and  is  also  mamiai: 
It  has  a  home-defense  su 
bers    and    45    ajr-ra;,;    a    : 
doubt  whether  any  o:r>  ;    it 
size  in  the  United  States  can 
record. 

Recently.  Mayo;  Cr.cip;:.  t:. 
interesting  paper  to  the  fooc 
committee  and.  under  leav- 
am    submitting   same    her^v- 
views,  he  being  a  n\.\r.  w;: 
great  deal  of  thou<n:  _i:.J  --;; 
problems: 

THI      r003-ST\MP      PI  ^N       »■.?        '. 

.M)MInistr.'^t:on  shoild  bf    >.: 

In   many  of   the  meeting-    "r. 
he'.d  in  this  country  the  past  fc 
leaders  have  advocated  and  insii 
Government  eliminate  almcst  ev 
eluding  the  food-stamp  plan.  ^^ 
Ad.T.inistration.  and  many  oth. 
have  helped  ';     -  r  the  economic 
the  people      r.y.<;-:;tly  most  cf 
vocating  these  things  are  honest 
Informed    and   knew   not   the   c 
cr  conditions  existing  in   this 

One  of  the  fundamental   prh; 
mocracy   Is  "equal   rights  to  all 
privileges  to  none."     Ever  since 
has  teen  a  republic  we  have  prcgi 
very  slowly,  until  1933     Up  to 
had  class  legislation  and  very  f 
passed  that  helped  the  poorer  c 
Since    1933   we   have   had   what 
call  pork-barrel  legislation      Hc\*tev 
the   perk    barrel   before   that   tir^e 
the   big   shots   ever  get   their    )r 
barrel     We  have  room  for  imp- 
the  present  admlnlstraticn,  by    i 
Projects  Administration,  the  ft,c  . 
and   many  ether   things,   has  c 
to  better  the  economic  conditictn 
people. 
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We  have  many  parctdoxical  laws;  we  have 
laws  that  are  beneficial  to  some  people  and 
detrimental  to  others  who  are  in  the  same 
occupation.  The  farm  program,  for  example. 
has  b?nefited  the  large  farmers  but  most  of 
the  smaller  ones  have  been  hurt.  The  pro- 
gram has  caused  many  farm  tenants  to  lose 
their  homes,  as  the  owners  of  the  land  could 
make  mure  money  by  working  the  land  with 
day  laborers,  as  in  most  cases,  the  rental  and 
soil-conservation  money  paid  them  by  the 
Government  will  more  than  pay  their  ex- 
perses  of  making  the  crop. 

Our  labor  laws  arc  beneficial  to  two  or 
three  million  laborers,  but  detrimental  to 
eight  or  ten  million.  The  wage  and  hour 
law  has  heip'^d  many  workers  who  are  not  in 
organized  labor,  but  has  hurt  mllUcns  who 
do  not  have  the  protection  of  the  law.  as 
because  of  the  law.  the  goods  they  have  to  buy 
cost  them  more,  while  they  have  to  work  at 
the  same  low  wages.  This  is  where  the  food 
stamp  plan  is  heipful.  it  benefits  the  under- 
paid people  by  supplementing  their  low  In- 
come, thereby  increasing  their  purchasing 
power,  which  enables  them  to  exist. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  food  stamp 
plan  is  to  distribute  the  surplus  crops  of 
the  farmer,  which  it  has  done  and  is  doirg 
in  a  very  fine  way  However,  where  it  has 
done  and  is  doing  the  moet  good  is  in  help- 
ing the  underprivileged  and  underpaid  people. 
In  fart,  it  Is  the  best  break  that  they  have 
ever  got 

In  the  communities  where  the  food  stamp 
plan  is  operating  the  benefits  derived  by  the 
people  participating  canaot  be  described. 
For  the  first  time  in  th^  lives  of  most  of 
them  they  are  having  stL'ucient  food,  and 
millions  of  helpless  children  are  receiving 
a  balanced  diet,  they  have  good  flour,  good 
meal,  beans,  fresh  fruits,  and  vegetables,  in 
fact  anything  that  the  market  affords  Be- 
fore the  food  stamp  plan  I  have  seen  many 
of  these  people  go  to  their  grocery  store  and 
buv  a  small  piece  of  hog  Jowl,  small  sack  of 
low-grade  flour,  bucket  of  lew-grade  sirup, 
can  of  baking  pxiwder,  and  a  little  rice  One 
wonders  how  they  ever  lived 

The  food-stamp  plan  should  be  made  per- 
manent and  apply  to  all  low-income  groups, 
as  after  the  war.  this  Nation  will  hav  to  sell 
its  surplus  crops  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
in  competition  with  nations  that  have  slave 
labor,  but  with  the  food-stamp  plan,  supple- 
menting the  low-incom.e  groups  we  can  raise 
their  standard  of  living  and  meet  this  com- 
petition also. 

What  do  we  have  to  offer  our  boys  and 
men  who  are  in  our  armed  forces  when  they 
return  home;  what  do  they  have  to  lock 
forward  to?  Someone  should  be  giving  this 
question  serious  consideration.  After  World 
War  No.  1,  many  thousands  of  veterans  re- 
turned heme  and  walked  the  streets  for 
months  and  years  seeking  Jobs  Will  these 
who  ar-  engaged  in  the  present  conflict  re- 
turn from  a  burning  fire  to  a  living  hell? 
The  anguish  of  seeing  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren suffer  for  the  lack  of  food,  raiment,  and 
shelter  because  they  have  no  Jobs  to  support 
them.  By  maintaining  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration and  extending  the  wagc-and-hour 
law.  jobe  can  be  provided  for  all  who  want 
to  work. 

Labor  is  to  the  economic  system  what  the 
heart  and  blood  is  to  the  human  body,  as  the 
heart  is  the  distributor  of  the  blood,  so  is 
labor  the  distribt  tor  of  wealth.  When  the 
heart  ceases  to  beat,  the  blood  stops  flowing 
and  the  body  dies.  When  laborers  have  no 
Jobs,  the  economic  system  ceases  to  function 
and  we  have  what  is  known  as  a  depression. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  Nation  can  be  made 
depression  proof  by  law.  The  Congress,  in 
trying  to  stabilize  the  prices  cf  farm  products, 
has  tried  to  stabilize  the  wrong  thing  If 
labor  were  stabilized,  the  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts would  become  stabilized  at  prices  that 
would  be  profitable  to  the  farmers  By  pro- 
viding employment  for  idle  laborers.  Work 
Projects  Administration  acts  as  stabilizer  and 
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renders  a  great  service  to  the  public  in  pro- 
viding good  roads,  l)etter  streets,  school  build- 
ings, and  other  public  improvements  that 
l)eneflt  the  people 

We  nave  a  top-heavy,  unbalanced  condition 
In  this  country  Many  workers  have  steady 
Jobs  at  wages  from  >8  to  $10  a  day.  or  incomes 
from  two  to  three  thousand  dollars  annually. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  many  millions  of 
laborers  who  are  employed  only  about  120 
days  a  year  at  atxrut  $1  25  a  day.  their  income 
being  approximately  $180  annually.  Most  of 
those  in  this  low-income  group  are  farm  la- 
borers who  are  employed  a  few  days  while  the 
soil  is  being  prepared,  and  for  3  weeks  during 
what  is  known  in  the  South  as  cotton-chop- 
ping time.  «nd  6  to  8  weeks  during  cotton- 
picking  time  The  reason  they  do  not  have 
steady  employment  Is  because  the  soil  is 
either  too  wet  cr  to  dry,  nevertheless,  they 
have  no  Jobs  240  days  of  the  year.  The  farm 
labor  shortage  that  we  have  been  reading 
and  hearing  so  much  about  is  anticipated, 
not  actual,  however  there  Is  always  a  short- 
age for  a  few  weeks.  With  these  conditions 
existing,  of  course,  these  who  are  In  the  low- 
income  group  are  unable  to  purchase  the 
gccds  that  those  who  are  receiving  good  wages 
help  manufacture.  I  do  not  advocate  raising 
the  wages  of  the  low-income  group  up  on  a 
level  with  those  in  the  higher  incomes,  but 
there  is  a  lot  of  difference  in  an  Income  of 
$180  and  an  income  of  $2,500  annually.  I 
certainly  think  that  we  should  maintain 
Work  Projects  Administration  in  order  to 
provide  Jobs  for  the  laborers  who  are  unem- 
ployed 240  days  each  year 

If  we  maintain  our  present  democratic 
system,  and  God  knows  I  believe  In  it,  we 
might  Just  as  well  get  reconciled  to  our  new 
economic  set-up  Political  science  has  not 
kept  step  with  other  sciences  and  Inventions. 
In  the  factories  and  on  the  (arms  the  ma- 
chine has  eliminated  laborers  by  the  millions; 
and  it  is  up  to  our  political  scientists  cr  law- 
makers to  provide  Jobs  'or  the  unemployed,  as 
in  order  to  have  permanent  prosperity,  people 
must  be  employed  and  I  believe  this  can  be 
brought  aboi't  by  extending;  the  wage-and- 
hour  law,  maintaining  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration to  take  up  the  slack  in  unem- 
ployment, and  keeping  the  food-stamp  plan  to 
supplement  the  wages  of  those  in  the  low- 
income  group. 

G  M  Chapman, 
Chairman.  Food  Industries  Com- 
mittee. Navarro  County,  Tex. 


C--lebratif>n   of   the  Two  Hundredth  .\nm- 
vtr.arv  ot  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Hf;N   J   ROi.AND  KINZER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,  1942 

Mr.  KINZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  m>  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  H.  W.  Prertis.  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  bicentennial  of  Lancaster's  incor- 
poration as  a  borough  held  in  Lancaster. 
Pa.,  on  Friday.  May  1,  1942: 

History  was  made  200  years  ago  today  when 
the  sturdy  pioneers  who  founded  this  com- 
munity legally  Incorporated  the  growing  set- 
tlement as  a  borough  Already  an  impor- 
tant trading  center,  Lancaster  was  shortly  to 
become  the  largest  Inland  town  in  North 
America  as  well  as  a  center  of  indcprndent 
spirit  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  for 
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1  day  in  that  stormy  period  the  capital  of 
the  United  States.  To  those  early  Lancas- 
trians of  200  years  ago  and  the  generations 
who  have  succeeded  them,  we  should  be 
grateful  that  the  character  of  our  community 
was  so  firmly  established  and  has  since  been 
so  carefully  preserved  For  nowhere  do  the 
tjrpjcal  American  qualities  of  self-reliance, 
thrift,  honesty,  and  capacity  for  hard  work 
exist  in  larger  measure  than  in  Lancaster. 
It  Is  in  recognition  of  that  fact  and  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  many  advantages  that  have 
accrued  frc:a  the  exercise  of  those  solid  vir- 
tues that  this  bicentennial  celebration  has 
been  arranged. 

For  a  demonstration  of  all  the  Influences 
for  good  that  have  been  created  in  our  com- 
munity in  the  past  two  centuries,  we  have 
only  to  look  this  evening  at  the  gathering  of 
delegates  representing  the  various  types  of 
civic  organizations  established  here  over  the 
years.  Here  we  see  groups  devoted  to  many 
different  interests — religious,  patriotic,  mili- 
tary, cultural,  educational,  and  social — all 
constituting  an  interplay  of  forces  that  has 
meant  the  continued  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  Lancaster  We  can  see  reflected  here 
the  emphasis  that  generations  of  Lancaster 
citizens  have  placed  on  spiritual  and  cultural 
values,  and  the  channels  through  which  such 
principles  have  been  expressed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community.  In  addition,  there  are  rep- 
resented agencies  established  for  the  develop- 
ment and  preservation  of  the  economic 
wealth  ol  our  city.  All  in  all,  in  this  special 
delegation  of  citizens  we  have  a  cross  section 
of  the  life  of  Lancaster  that  clearly  illustrates 
why  our  community  has  attained  such  ma- 
terial prosperity  and  spiritual  strength. 

But  in  gaining  and  holding  these  advances 
in  civilization,  citizens  of  Lancaster  have  also 
had  their  part  to  play  in  time  of  war  How 
courageously  they  have  answered  their  Na- 
tion's call  and  how  gallantly  they  have  often 
sacrlflced  life  itself  in  the  cause  of  American 
freedom,  we  know  from  our  history  and  from 
the  dramatic  review  we  have  Just  witnessed. 
The  illustrious  record  of  our  citizenry  gives  us 
courage  and  inspiration  as  we  face  the  pres- 
ent grave  threat  to  our  national  security. 

At  this  hour  of  crisis,  our  first  duty  is  to 
give  full  support  to  our  Government  and  our 
military  forces.  With  unity  of  spirit,  our 
ability  to  win  through  to  a  decisive  victory 
cannot  be  questioned.  Because,  however, 
men  will  fight  valiantly  only  for  ideals  which 
they  understand  and  in  which  they  believe, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  ancient  altar  fires 
of  freedom  that  burned  so  fiercely  in  the  Lan- 
castrians of  an  early  day  should  now  be  re- 
kindled in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  our 
people.  Vital  as  they  are.  physical  arma- 
ments in  themselves  are  never  adequate  alone. 
Intellectual  and  spiritual  ramparts  such  as 
have  been  built  so  firmly  here  In  Lancaster 
are  equally  essential. 

We  all  recognize,  of  course,  that  to  wage 
modern  war  successfully  requires  the  tem- 
porary relinquishment  of  many  of  our  cher- 
ished liberties.  The  devil  must  be  fought 
with  fire.  Hence  it  is  doubly  important  that 
at  a  time  like  the  present  all  of  us  should 
be  on  guard  and  alert  lest,  when  the  emer- 
gency is  over,  we  find  ourselves  with  only  the 
empty  shell  of  the  Republic  we  are  now  giv- 
ing our  lives  and  treasure  to  defend.  History 
shows  that  liberty  ha-  been  lost  far  more  fre- 
quently by  the  complacency.  Indifference,  and 
ignorance  of  the  citizenry  themselves  than  by 
executive  fiat  or  military  conquest.  Daniel 
Webster  once  said,  "God  grants  liberty  to 
those  who  love  it  and  will  always  guard  and 
defend  it  " 

If  our  Republic  and  our  free  way  of  life, 
which  IS  so  well  exemplified  by  the  progress 
of  Lancaster,  are  permanently  to  survive, 
every  American  should  not  only  know  the 
history  of  our  political  institutions  and  how 
they  work,  but  should  have  real  faith  and 
pride  in  what  those  institutions  stand  for, 
whence  they  came,  and  with  how  much 
travail  of  body  and  spuit  they  were  created. 


In  the  words  of  Montesquieu,  "A  government 
is  like  everything  else.  To  preserve  it  we 
must  love  it  "  How  can  any  human  institu- 
tion be  created  in  the  first  place  and  then 
continue  to  exist  if  no  one  takes  the  trouble 
to  acquire  faith  in  it  and  then  is  willing  to 
fight  for  its  principles?  Each  one  of  the 
organizations  represented  here  tonight  has 
survived  only  because  its  memSers  have  be- 
lieved in  it  and  have  been  constant  crusaders 
in  its  behalf.  All  ol  us  have  the  same  feel- 
ing about  our  Government  but  today  more 
than  ever  before  we  need  to  recreate  that 
burning  faith  in  the  ideals  of  the  American 
Republic  which  inspired  our  forefathers. 

We  are  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  cele- 
bration this  year  of  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Lancaster  gives  us  the  opportunity 
to  turn  our  minds  back  to  the  time  when  otir 
ancestors  were  struggling  against  tremendous 
odds  to  establish  our  American  form  of  con- 
stitutional government  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coin  later  termed  "the  last  best  hope  of 
earth  "  When  they  came  to  the  shores  of 
America  and  to  Lancaster  County  they  had 
behind  _them  generations  of  religious  and 
philosophic  thought  which  impregnated  them 
with  the  principles  of  moral  responsibility, 
the  right  of  private  Judgment,  and  the  right 
of  free  assembly.  These  three  concepts  filled 
them  with  a  fervent  passion  and  unshakable 
belief  in  the  inward  spirituality  of  the  indi- 
vidual. They  based  their  political  philosophy 
and  their  economic  system  on  the  principle 
that  there  is  something  about  the  human 
spirit  that  is  sacred;  that  there  is  a  place  in 
the  human  soul  that  no  government  and  no 
man  may  Justly  enter,  where  reside  those 
inalienable  rights  that  the  Declaratiafc  of 
Independence  thundered  so  eloquently  to 
the  world.  They  held  that,  on  account  of 
this  sacred  personality  of  the  individual, 
man  cannot  be  the  servant  of  the  state,  but 
instead  the  state  must  be  the  servant  of 
man.  Today  when  the  world  is  shaken  with 
the  might  of  dictatorships  that  deny  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  America  stands  as  a 
stronghold  of  the  ideals  of  human  freedom. 
And  here  in  Lancaster  County,  where  those 
Ideals  have  seen  such  eloquent  expression, 
we  modern  Americans  must  meet  the  present 
crisis  with  the  same  courage  and  strength 
that  our  forefathers  exhibited  in  days  gone 
by.  May  we  too  prove  fully  worthy  of  our 
great  American  heritage. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

OF    LOmSIAN\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,  1942 

Mr.  DO^TF^'GF.-\^X,  Mr.  Spe£.ker, 
under  leave  :<  ^  x:- ::  :  my  romarks,  I  in- 
clude a  letter  fron,  M:  •:  '  B  oussard, 
a  farmer  near  Breaux  Bnage,  La.,  who 
in  my  mind  in  a  very  conCiSe  and  direct 
manner  has  explained  the  plight  of  our 
farmers  and  the  apparent  discrimination 
they  have  labored  under  because  of  lack 
of  governmental  protection  in  the  sale 
of  their  products. 

As  most  of  you  realize  the  majority  of 
farmers  are  forced  to  Sorrow  money  on 
their  crops  and  as  a  result  cannot  hold 
these  crops  in  the  ''ace  of  a  rising  mar- 
ket. This  means  that  at  harvest  time  in 
ordinary  times,  the  market  is  glutted 
with  their  produce  and  when  they  need 
money  the  most,  the  prices  are  lowest, 
and  it  is  the  man  with  strong  financial 


I  support  that  is  able  to  hold  this  produce 
I  until  market  prices  are  forced  up. 
I       This  condition  has  been  with  us  from 
I  time  immemorial  and  persists  even  dur- 
I  Ing  times  of  emergency  such  as  we  now 
j  have,  so  it  behooves  us  to  enact  legisla- 
I   tion  that  will  remove  this  stigma  of  dis- 
crimination from  the  already  burdened 
backs  of  our  agriculturists,  and  devise  a 
means  that  will  more  equitably  balance 
the  prices  that  farmers  receive  for  their 
labor. 

The  following  letter  is  from  Roy  Brous- 
said,  representing  farmers  around  the 
locality  of  Breaux  Bridge,  La.: 

Breaux  Biudge.  La.,  April  29.  1942. 
Hon.  James  DoMENCEAtjx. 

Washmgton.  D   C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  chosen  by  the  farm- 
ers around  my  district  to  write  to  you  about 
the  prices  on  certain  goods 

Rice  around  here  is  selling  for  $9  50  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  rice  farmers  sold  their 
rice  crops  at  $3  50  a  barrel.  We  think  that 
this  is  a  great  injustice  to  both  the  rice 
farmers  and  those  including  rice  in  their 
daily  ration.  The  merchant  had  bought  a 
big  stock  of  rice  when  the  rice  price  was  low. 

Of  course,  you  may  say  that  he  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  look  into  the  future  and 
gamble  by  buying  a  large  stock.  Yes;  that 
is  true,  but  nobody  should  be  allowed  such  a 
large  profit  and  I  ask  of  yoi'  to  do  your  l)e6t 
in  tryi.ng  to  lower  the  ceiling  price  of  rice. 

There  is  also  the  cabbage  crop  We.  the 
farmers,  art"  getting  $8  a  ton  for  that  crop. 
The  farmers  are  getting  an  unpatriotic  feel- 
ing about  this  fact,  and  I  don't  blame  them. 
The  Government's  asking  for  more  food,  ask- 
ing us  to  adopt  the  food-for-freedom  slogan. 
Why  is  that,  that  when  we  have  a  crop,  we 
can't  sell  it.  and  the  Government  is  asking 
for  more  food.  I  beg  of  you  to  do  your  ut- 
most to  help  us  farmers. 
Yours  truly, 

Roy  Brovssard. 


Tv*o    Shasta    denerators    Transferred    to 
Grand    Coulee 

TX'll'S^li  'S    t  ,'F   HFM.-RKS 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1942 

Mr.  HILL  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  a  release  from  the 
Interior  Department,  which  shows  that 
the  demand  for  war-industry  purposes 
has  made  it  necessary  to  transfer  two 
generators  built  for  the  Shasta  Dam- 
not  yet  constructed — to  Coulee  Dam. 
How  fortunate  for  our  defense  program 
that  Coulee  Dam  and  Bonneville  are 
completed. 

Two  big  hydroelectric  generators  built  for 
Shasta  Dam  in  California  will  be  transferred 
to  Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  Washington  State 
to  meet  pressing  power  demands  for  war  in- 
dustries. Tills  move  is  a  part  of  the  program 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  for  the  maximum  utilization 
of  their  power  facilities  for  the  war. 

Commlflsioner  of  Reclamation  John  C.  Page 
advised  Secretary  of  Interior  Harold  L  Ickes 
today  that  the  generators  will  be  moved  im- 
mediately The  action  was  taken  following 
a  study  made    by  the  Department  and  the 
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Bureau   and  upon    a   r<"- 
Production  Beard. 

•Installing  these  two 
era  tors  in  the  Grand  Cculf 


TEXDIX  TO  THE  r0XGRE>>l<')XAL  TEmnp 


■I  I't  gen- 
r  plant 


irill  give  a  net  gain  to  the  wu:  program  of 
125.000.000  pounds  of  aluminun  "  Mr  Page 
reported   to   Mr    Ickes      -The-  -'o   Into 

action  before  winter  tumins?  c  .:  p  -Aer  for 
Pacific  Northwest  war  factories  instead  of 
rtandlng  by  for  the  ccmpletlor  [  ->  n  •  i  Dam 
powerhouse  in  the  winter  of  19 

The  traii5fer  of  the  genera t^rk  was  a^eed 
to  by  Secretary  Ickes  after  the  feasibility  of 
the  move  had  been  determined  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  which  Is  m  ch  ir:;e  of  both 
protects  Five  generators  were  rdered  some 
time  ago  by  the  Bureau  In  order  to  be  as 
forehanded  aa  pcsfJble  with  the  hydroelectric 
development  at  Shasta  Dam  c  •.►  Central 
Valley    reclamation    project  c.ifornla. 

Two  of  them,  finished  and  deiuercd  by  the 
manufacturer,  were  stored  te  nporarily  at 
Boulder  Dam.  The  other  thret  are  nearlng 
completion 

The  move  will  have  no  effect  on  the  plans 
for  power  generation  at  Sha??a  Dam  for 
northern  California  war  lr.du>:rv.  where  a 
shortage  of  electric  energy  .-  .  >t  at  acute 
as  in  the  Pacific  Ncrrhw^r^i  >  .asta  Dams 
powerhouse  will  be  fully  equip  )ed  with  five 
75  OOO-kilowatt  generators  as  sc.  n  as  possible. 
Work  is  being  rushed  by  the  -.lanufacturer 
on  the  three  generators  on  order  but  not  yet 
delivered  They  are  expected  t<i  be  installed 
and  operating  by  the  end  of  ne:;t  year 

It  is  possible  that  two  r.p  *■  ;  -nerators  for 
Shasta  will  be  fabricated  :     r^ 
chines  transferred  to  Grand  CoU 
plan    contemplates    no    dela\ 
e:,  :  •  ::  •  :  t  for  the  full  use  of  Siifu=ta  Dam  for 
p-^j-er  prv.,duction  when  water  i^  stored  in  its 
reservoir 
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e    installation 
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in    providing 


Df    additional 
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ind  Coulee  w.il  remain  im- 
:.e   transfer      The    150.000  kllc- 
•3.  .  ;      ity  to  be  added  to  Grand  Coulee 

r;     :.   :     X-:   ^^icint's  pre'^ent  capacity  of  344. 
uA)  itu^wrtt:»  wUl  not  affect  sch?duled  instal- 
lation of  the  next  six  great   lop  000-kllowatt 
generators    ordered    and    under 
for  the  Columbia  River  pr^jprt 

Ti-e  two  Shasta  generat   r-    ! 
ir    Onrd    Coulep'e    left    d<  j  ■  ' 
f.-'i   •*.'>■:■'   »:■■:. f:.i  ■    r-   L    7    Lr  i 
sciieuu.eci  iu  ue  a..-"a.;fcl  Ui  1^44      When  de- 
livered, these  three  eeneratcrs  w  11  be  installed 
In  the  'i!?rv  p'  w-  rh.-:  -e  in^tt>a|  * 
loss  cf  •.::.-       T:  -    :  j:;'   p<^'*' 
construction 
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resolution  a^  I  t'Clieve  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  to  place  addttional  excise 
taxes  on  a  commodity  being  greatly  cur- 
taiJeo  thiLUgh  rationing: 

WTiereas  prcsen"  measures  of  war  are  re- 
stricting the  use  o'  motor  vehicles;  and 

Whereas  such  curtailment  of  motor-vehicle 
operations  are  resulting  in  lower  returns  from 
gasoline  taxes:  and 

V/hereas  the  States  depend  greatly  on  gaso- 
line taxes  to  finance  Important  governmental 
functions  and  previously  contracted  debt  ob- 
ligations; and 

Whereas  additional  Increases  in  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  wou'.d  tend  to  reduce  collec- 
tions for  the  States  from  this  important 
source  of  revenue;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  can  uti- 
lize broad  taxing  powers  and  with  less  diffi- 
culty can  find  sources  of  tax  revenue  other 
than  that  applying  to  gasoline:  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Northwest  Regional 
Group  of  States  o:f  the  North  American  Gaso- 
line Tax  Conference,  assembled  In  Denver, 
Colo  .  on  April  14.  1942.  does  hereby  respect- 
fully declare  and  record  a  formal  protest 
against  any  addit^lonal  increase  In  the  Fed- 
eral gasoline  tax,  also  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
made  available  to  members  oX  this  conference 
who  wish  to  send  a  copv  to  th?  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Congress  from 
their  State. 

CoMMrmr  on  RESOLtmoNS, 

Al  Schumlock,  Chairman. 

W   A   Davis, 

John  A  Ainlay. 

Mem  bera. 
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Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  of  my  native  State  in  its  all-out 
support  of  our  war  efforts.  Oregon  is 
building  ships,  producing  aluminum,  sup- 
pl.ving  foods,  wool,  fiber,  metals,  and  raw 
materials  of  all  kinds  to  help  bring  all- 
out  victory  to  our  cause  and  the  United 
Nations.  M  J  :  :old  Owen,  coordinator. 
Oregon  StauJ  Lh-iense  Council,  has  per- 
formed a  fine  service  to  our  State  and 
Nation  in  this  grave  crisis  facing  us.  In 
th^  Apr:!  i.v^::-^  of  S'ate  Government,  Mr. 
Oa-  n  c  !-.•;■  b;-"d  an  article  giving  a  fac- 
tual study  of  Oregon's  contribution  to 
the  war  program.  I  include  the  article 
in  thp<;e  remarks.  It  is  as  follows: 
C",F'  .V  Pv.r-^-RFfi  v  R  v;  >,R  Emergencies — 
C:\:li.\s-  L:efzs:^z  Oi  i  icials  in  Oregon 
E^.rAiizE  Need  for  Utilizing  All  Ex^sttno 

!l;     ]>"■:   :  :  Oven,  Coordinator,  Oregon  State 
Defense  Council) 

State-wide  organization  of  civilian  defense 
In   Oregon — defined  here  as  preparedness  of 

civilians  to  such  a  rt  n^ree  that  they  will  be 
able  to  care  for  :herr..-elve8  without  hinder- 
ing the  rr.htary  prosecution  of  the  war — had 
its  u:cepuou  in  June  1941  under  the  leader- 
sh :p  and  direction  of  Gov  Charles  A  Sprague. 
Fe'i'.t:  *':  i'  O'f.:  n,  together  with  the 
Che-  F  :  w-sf  -:.  y  a*es.  was  vulnerable  to 
H^'sck;  :;-'.ni  re:'.''?  \r.  'h*-  Fsr  Bast,  the  GOT- 


ernor  determined,  first,  to  build  :;:  a  d^'-  :  se 
organization  ready  to  function  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and.  second,  to  make  certain  that  It 
should  be  devoid  of  all  politics 

A  State  Advisory  Council  as^.-  elected, 
composed  of  men  and  women  from  CTtry 
section  of  the  State,  representing  veteran 
and  patriotic  organizations,  labor,  industry, 
educators,  agriculture,  etc.  On  the  advice  of 
this  council,  headed  by  Ross  Mclntyre.  of 
Portland,  as  chairman,  and  Mrs  H  D.  Peter- 
son, of  Dallas,  as  vice  chairman  In  charge  of 
women's  actlvtiies.  the  State-wide  progr.im 
was  begun 

Men  and  women  from  all  walks  of  life,  of 
every  political  faith  and  religious  creed,  w?re 
Joined  together  In  preparations  for  their  own 
defense  when  Governor  Sprague  called  on  the 
county  Judges  of  the  State- -36  in  all — and 
requested  that  they  act  as  ex-officio  chair- 
men for  the  purpose  of  organizing  county 
defense  councils.  The  Governor  requested 
each  county  Judge  to  select  men  and  women 
for  the  county  defense  council  who  would 
represent  all  interests  In  the  county 

Provision  was  made  for  the  election  of  a 
county  chairman,  vice  chairman,  and  coor- 
dinator, the  latter  to  carry  on  the  detailed 
work  of  the  ccuncil  Each  county  council 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  en- 
listing a  volunteer  personnel  to  carry  out  :he 
various  defense  operations  In  many  cotm- 
tles  and  cities,  existing  disaster  relief  groups 
were  merged  into  the  new  organization 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Oregon  Civil  Reserves,  later  to 
become  knovm  as  the  Citizens  Defense  Corps, 
forming  a  reservoir  of  enrollees.  from  which 
persons  were  drawn  to  serve  In  various  units, 
such  as  auxiliary  police  and  firemen,  air-raid 
wardens,  aircraft  observers,  nurses'  aides, 
bomb  squads,  demolition  and  clearance  crews, 
road  repair  crews,  fire  watchers,  medical  dis- 
aster relief,  and  so  forth 

In  order  to  conserve  funds  and  avoid  con- 
fusion, the  Governor  utilized  existing  ag<;n- 
cies  under  functional  divisions  In  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Oregon  State  Defense  Council.  In- 
cluding the  State  police,  the  State  hlghv7ay 
commission,  the  State  board  of  Health,  'he 
Oregon  Economic  Council,  the  State  public 
utilities  commissioner,  the  State  forestry  de- 
partment, and  many  other  State,  public,  and 
private  organizations  To  aid  In  providing 
training  for  auxiliary  police.  Instructors  were 
furnished  by  the  Oregon  State  Police,  and 
the  State  fire  marshal  provided  Instructors 
to  assist  fire  chiefs  In  training  mem.bers  of 
the  flre-flghtlng  reserves. 

Under  Mayor  Earl  Riley,  of  Portland,  a  city 
defens'  council  had  already  been  appointed 
and  was  expanded  Immediately  to  embrace 
all  of  Multnomah  County  Arthur  L  Fields, 
of  Portland,  was  selected  as  chairman,  with 
Prank  L.  Shuil.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  as  vice  chairman  As 
coordinator.  Battalion  Fire  Chief  Edwarc  L. 
Boatrlght  was  chosen,  with  Burton  L  Wal- 
rad,  Jr.,  as  deputy  coordinator  for  the  tren 
outside  the  cltv  of  Portland 

About  a  year  ago.  with  a  nucleus  of  103 
men,  a  disaster  relief  unit,  composed  of 
members  of  veterans'  organizations,  had  teen 
formed  in  Portland,  under  the  direction  of 
Police  Capt  John  J  Keegan  This  first  group 
was  trained  to  become  Instructors  and  *oou 
was  out  training  others,  untU  the  units  grew 
to  1,500  men. 

After  Pearl  Harbor.  Mayor  Riley  Issued  a 
call  and  designated  Captain  Keegan  as  colonel 
of  the  veteran  guard  and  patrol.  Seven  dis- 
tricts were  designated,  and  within  a  morth's 
time  more  than  5.000  men  had  enlisted  and 
3,500  had  completed  the  authorized  training 
course 

Stress  was  laid  throughout  Oregon  on  the 
early  formation  of  protective  groups.  Exist- 
ing American  Legion  disaster  relief  units  as 
well  as  those  formed  by  other  veterans'  org.^nl- 
zatlons  and  the  American  Red  Cross,  were 
invited  to  Join  the  clvliian-deleuse  move- 
ment. 
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OBSERVATION     POSTS     F:s:abl;    HEX) 

During  late  summer  and  early  fall,  west  of 
the  Cascade  Range,  observation  posts  were 
established  from  which  volunteer  workers — 
when  war  came — would  remain  constantly 
on  the  alert  for  enemy  w.-ir  planes  Air  raid 
warning  control  centers  were  established  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  second  Interceptor 
command  and  In  late  October,  with  562  jxists 
manned,  it  was  determined  to  stage  a  3-day 
air  maneuver  to  test  the  observers,  culminat- 
ing in  a  black-out  of  the  entire  area 

The  night  of  October  31  was  chosen  for 
the  trial  There  were  many  who  scoffed  at 
the  Idea  and  termed  it  "just  plain  foolish- 
ness."  but  nevertheless  practically  all  of  the 
western  section  of  the  State  went  black  for  15 
minutes. 

Ngt  only  was  the  trial  black-out  surpris- 
ingly successful,  but  after  Japan's  dastardly 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  when  It  became  neces- 
sary to  have  all-night  black-outs  throughnut 
western  Oregon  for  a  number  of  days,  the 
experience  gained  through  the  test  black-out 
proved  invaluable. 

In  practically  every  county,  protective  un  ts 
were  given  preliminary  training,  but  In  the 
last  few  weeks  a  new  training  program  has 
been  inaugurated  With  the  aid  of  an  Army 
officer,  a  graduate  of  the  Civilian  Protection 
School  at  Edgfwcod  Arsenal  in  Maryland, 
Jack  Hayes,  deputy  State  fire  marshal,  re- 
cru  ted  a  number  of  m.en  All  of  them  have 
taken  courses  In  chemical  warfare,  and  have 
been  and  are  still  conducting  schools  for  in- 
structors. These  Instructors,  in  turn,  will 
conduct  classes  In  each  county,  in  the  hope 
that  within  a  reasonably  short  time  large 
forces  of  trained  men  will  be  ready  to  cope 
with  any  emergency, 

OTHER  PH.VSES  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

While  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  or- 
ganization of  civil  defense  in  Oregon,  other 
phases  of  the  program,  such  as  recreation, 
consumers'  Interest,  physical  fitness,  women's 
participation,  nutrition,  etc  .  have  not  been 
neglected  As  a  result,  throughout  the  State, 
both  In  the  target  area  and  in  the  vast 
reaches  of  eastern  Oregon,  a  long-range  pro- 
gram has  been  built,  ready  to  meet  war 
contingencies  and   their  aftermath 

At  present  there  are  110.690  persons  en- 
rolled in  civilian  defense  in  Oregon,  with 
64,259  assigned  to  duty  There  are  more  than 
800  observation  posts  established,  of  which 
550  in  western  Oregon  are  manned  and  In 
operation  continuously,  day  and  night. 

From  the  day  the  United  States  engaged  In 
war  until  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year,  a 
beach  patrol  was  maintained  along  the  en- 
tire Oregon  coast.  This  patrol  was  composed 
of  members  of  American  Legion  posts  in  coast 
cities  who  organized  shifts,  insuring  a  24- 
hour  watch,  through  rain  and  storm  No  p.iy. 
a  tough  assignment,  but  not  a  murmur  of 
complaint. 

This  was  only  one  group,  for  throughout 
western  Oregon  men,  and  women  too,  scanned 
the  skies  for  aircraft,  telephoning  to  a  filter 
center  of  the  Second  Interceptor  Command 
whenever  an  airplane,  regardless  of  type,  was 
seen,  and  reporting  the  type,  approximate 
height,  and  direction.  Many  of  these  obser- 
vation posts  are  located  In  such  remote  spots 
that  It  has  been  necessary  to  send  In  crews  to 
remain  for  a  week  at  a  time — all  of  this 
service  without  compensation  of  any  kind. 

True,  all  has  not  been  operated  without 
some  difficulties,  some  misunderstandings. 
But  the  organization  of  civilian  defense  In 
Oregon  has  brought  evidence  of  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  a  large  group  of  patriotic  men 
and  women  to  sacrifice  to  the  utmost  in 
order  to  Insure  the  protection  of  their  fellow 
citizens  and  their  own  protection  In  the 
event  bombs  should  fall 

An  example  of  8p>ontaneou8  response  given 
to  a  call  to  duty  came  when  Frank  Bane 
ri  lied  on  Governor  Sprague  for  organization 
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of  tire-ratlonlng  boards  through  the  Stale 
and  county  defense  councils.  County  de- 
fense chairmen  were  asked  to  submit  names 
of  men  and  women  to  serve  on  these  boards. 
Instruction  blanks  and  other  vital  literature 
did  not  reach  the  Governor's  office  unti  New 
Year's  Day  A  large  staff  was  recruited 
quickly  In  order  that  this  first  portion  of 
supplies  might  be  sent  to  the  then-forming 
boards  immediately.  So  busy  was  the  force 
on  that  New  Year's  Etey  that  the  writer  was 
not  even  able  to  stop  long  enough  to  give 
ear  to  the  vitally  important  broadcast  of  the 
football  game  in  which  Oregon  State  College 
captured  the  Rose  Bowl  classic  by  defeating 
the  mighty  team  of  Duke  University. 

Five  field  men  from  Veteran's  State  Aid 
Commission  were  assigned  to  special  duty  to 
aid  in  the  organization  of  the  rationing 
boards  as  well  as  to  assist  the  county  defense 
councils.  Reports  indicate  that  the  ration- 
ing boards  are  now  functioning  In  Oregon 
in  the  same  manner  as  long-established  or- 
ganizations. 

How  about  the  cost  of  all  this?  Of  ne- 
cessity, costs  have  been  held  to  a  minimum. 
To  carry  on  the  civllian-deiense  work  on  the 
State  level,  the  SUte  military  department 
provided  $25,000.  This  sum  Is  nearly  ex- 
hausted and  additional  funds  will  be  neces- 
sary Many  counties  and  cities  have  pro- 
vided funds  in  their  budgets  and  in  some 
counties  financial  campaigns  of  one  kind  or 
another  have  been  carried  on.  In  some  In- 
stances, individuals  have  donated  to  the 
defense  eCfort, 

COUNCIL    STAFT 

Prom  July  1,  1941,  untU  shortly  after  the 
declaration  of  wa»,  the  State  office  of  civilian 
defense  was  carried  on  by  two  persons,  the 
coordinator  and  a  secretary.-  Then  an  assist- 
ant was  installed  in  the  offlcJe,  together  with 
a  stenographer-clerk.  Help  has  been  given 
generously  by  many  State  agencies,  but  the 
administrative  details  have  been  carried  on 
by  the  coordinator  and  his  staff. 

As  the  means  of  familiarizing  every  person 
In  the  State  with  what  to  do  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency  Governor  Sprague  has  had 
prepared  a  24-page  booklet  that  will  be  dis- 
tributed through  county  defense  councils  to 
every  home  in  the  State.  This  Illustrated 
booklet  covers  all  subjects  essential  to  civilian 
defense  and  explains  what  should  be  done  by 
a  person  at  home  or  on  the  streets  in  the 
event  of  an  air  raid.  The  manner  in  which 
to  combat  various  types  of  bombs  and  meth- 
ods of  protection  under  gas  attack  Is  ex- 
plained. Basic  first-aid  instructions,  together 
with  Information  of  every  description  con- 
cerning how  persons  should  act  In  an  emer- 
gency— all  checked  and  double-checked  by 
competent  Army  and  civil  authorities — will 
serve  as  a  handbook  for  the  people  of  Oregon 
throughout  the  war  period. 

With  Federal,  State,  county,  and  municipal 
agencies  all  cooperating,  with  citizens  giving 
freely  of  time  and  talent.  It  is  believed  that 
Oregonlans  will  meet  the  emergency  calmly 
and  efficiently  when  or  If  enemy  bombs  drop 
on  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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Mi    rrHANT  f*  Indiana,     M;    .-,r  ,;?;■  r. 
I  .k>  •  :,t  :ui  >.    1  MacAi'thur  Day  on  June 


13,  to  maiK  the  forty-third  anniversary 
of  General  MacArthur's  graduation  from 
West  Point 

We  are  indebted  to  MacArthur  not 
only  because  he  is  our  symbol  of  the  will 
to  win  but  for  the  further  fact  that  our 
modern  Army  is  to  a  '.at  extent  the 
product  of  his  genlu^  du.ng  his  service 
as  Chief  of  Staff,  He  entered  upon  this 
job  in  1930.  Depression  covered  the 
world,  all  expenditures  were  a  burden  to 
the  taxpayers,  and  our  Army  was  at  a 
low  ebb.  Peace  reigned.  The  Austrian 
paperhanger  had  written  his  Mein 
Kampf  but  was  not  to  rise  to  power  until 
1932. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  MacArthur 
prepared  the  general  plans  for  mobiliza- 
tion which  are  the  basis  of  our  war  efTort 
today.  He  established  at  Port  Knox.  Ky., 
the  school  for  mechanization  of  our 
armed  forces. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal 
MacArthur  was  replaced  as  Chief  of 
Staff,  Following  that  he  went  to  the 
Philippines  where  he  laid  the  ground 
work  for  the  illustrious  battle  which  our 
men  still  put  up  against  oven^helming 
odds. 

We  find  encouragement  in  the  fact  that 
production  is  going  ahead  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  secrecy  of  war  prevents 
the  disclosure  of  specific  figures  in  every 
instance,  but  we  do  know  that  America's 
capacity  to  produce,  once  it  gets  rolling, 
cannot  be  equaled  by  the  combined  Axis 
nations. 

Indications  of  the  strides  which  have 
been  made  In  our  current  program,  as 
compared  with  World  War  No,  1,  are 
given  in  the  following  statement  by 
Chairman  Cannon,  of  Missouri,  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  during 
discussion  of  the  $19 '.on  noo.OOO  supply 
bill  ja't  signed  by  iht  Pii^ident: 

When  we  went  Into  the  World  War  we  were 
wholly  lacking  In  high-powered  artillery. 
And  in  all  the  21  months  we  were  in  that 
war  we  were  never  able  to  get  any  heavy 
artillery  to  the  front  We  had  to  depend 
throughout  those  2  years  upon  the  75-mllll- 
meter  guns  supplied  us  by  the  French  Let 
us  contrast  that  with  the  situation  today. 
Today  our  artillery  Is  second  to  none  In  the 
field.  ,\nd  now  In  the  fourth  month  of  the 
war.  as  compared  with  the  twenty-first 
month  of  the  last  war,  we  are  turning  out 
90-mlllimeter  and  105-mllllmeter  guns  at  a 
rate  and  of  a  precision  and  efficiency  that  la 
gratifying  to  every  man  who  is  familiar  with 
the  situation. 

Today  the  rapidity  with  which  we  are  train- 
ing peiTsonnel  and  the  remarkable  efficiency 
of  our  program  of  mobilization,  late  as  it  la 
In  getting  started.  Is  In  marked  contrast  and 
Is  a  high  tribute  to  those  charged  with  lt« 
administration. 

Now  as  to  tanks.  In  World  War  No.  1,  not- 
withstanding an  ambitious  program  for  tank 
production,  not  a  single  American  lank 
reached  the  front.  Today  modern  tanks  of 
the  latest  design  are  rumbling  off  the  as- 
sembly lines  In  widely  distributed  centers  of 
production  by  the  thousands  While  exact 
figures  must  be  withheld,  the  War  Production 
Board  reports  amazing  increases  in  produc- 
tion and  the  President  announces  that  the 
goal  for  tank  production  has  been  doubled. 
Donald  Nelson,  after  witnessing  exhaustive 
tests  of  both  guns  and  tanks,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  they  were  the  best  In  the  world. 
Tliat  appraisal  Is  more  than  borne  out  by  the 
magnificent  performance  of  these  tanks  In 
their  baptism  of  fire  upon  the  Libyan  Desert. 
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In  the  last  World  War.  although  we  were 
already  engaged  in  the  raanufacttre  ol  war 
plane*  for  the  Allies  when  we  entered  the  war. 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  token 
practically  no  American  buUt  plan's  reached 
the  front  In  the  twenty-first  month  of  the 
war  we  were  producing  less  than  2 
a  month  although  the  planes  at 
were  mere  kites  compared  with  Iht  intricate 
mechanism  which  constitutt^  a  pi  me  today. 
In  the  month  of  January  the  secc^d  month 
of  this  war.  In  contrast  with  that 
were  producing  vastly  in  exce&s  of 
and  prcducnon  Is  rising  at  a  rapjdly  accel 
era  ted  speed. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  sweeping  re 


Issued  by  P.  :ce  Administrator  L?on  Hen 
derson,  as  a  part  of  the  Presiden  s  seven- 
point  program  for  controlling  nflation, 
will  require  a  veritable  civilian  army  to 
police  and  maintain.  At  a  rec  ^nt  press 
confpie'-iCe.  Henderson  said  tnere  are 
about  9.000  rationing  committ(  es  func 
tioning  now  and  that  this  nunbcr  was 
expected  to  reach  10.000.  Siatc  and  dis- 
tract cfBces  will  also  be  set  up.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson refused  to  estimate  the  s  ze  of  the 
force  which  will  eventually  be  required  to 
enforce  this  most-far-reaching  order 
which  ha=  <^'.<^r  been  imposed  or  our  free 
economy  A  i : ogram  of  lean  lijiing  is  in 
the  cSing. 

The  fourth  draft  ceremony  of  the  pres- 
ent war  brings  another  thirteen  and  one- 
half  million  men  under  the  Selective 
Servicf^  Act.  With  this  registration. 
Unci'  ?an^.  now  controls  the  life,  the 
care  :  i:  1  the  habits  of  ever;  man  in 
the  lar.  1  b-  tween  the  ages  of  iO  and  64. 
Questionnaires  will  be  suppUec  this  last 
group  which  will  furnish  Uncle  Sam  with 
a  mammoth  file  system  of  the  fckiils  and 
abilities  of  every  one  of  them. 

In  the  r\r^r  W^-ld  W-.ir  wp  k-ised  an 
army  of  -  r:-.-  4  O'':0  CC]  :r.'  :■,  ::    :n  voUin- 
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tive  Service  Administration  as 
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Pending  proposals  to  piovic^e  support 
for   the  wives,  children,  and 
pendents  of  men  in  the  .\  : 
that  some  of  those  heretuiui^  deferred 
for  dependency  will  soon  be  qalled  into 
the  service.    Many  will  be  rer 
3-B  and  will  be  called,  accordi: 
ent  indications,  within  the  n^xt  6  or 
months. 
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Army  must  be  rais(?d.  but  certainly  some   ' 
word  could  be  passed  on  to  those  who, 
with  their  families,  are  now  living  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty. 

The  House  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs has  conducied  an  investigation  into 
production  costs  in  war-camp  construc- 
tion. It  was  discovered  that  at  the 
Louisiana  Ordnance  Plant  temporary 
wooden  frame  buildings  will  cost  ap- 
pioximately  a  dollar  per  cubic  foot.  The 
waste  in  this  figure  can  best  be  realized 
when  compared  v.-iih  the  $1.10  per  cubic 
foot  cost  of  the  imposing  marble  struc- 
ture which  houses  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  setting  forth  his  seven- 
point  program  against  inflation.  Repre- 
sentaUve  Boehke.  Democrat,  of  Evans- 
vilie.  Ind..  a  mem'oer  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee — which  is  now  en- 
gaged in  writing  the  huge  new  tax  bill- 
said: 

I  regret  that  the  President  said  nothing 
about  a  reduction  In  Government  expendi- 
tures for  activities  not  essential  to  the  war 
effort.  That  would  have  provided  a  sugar 
coating  which  would  have  made  the  tax  pro- 
posals less  bitter  to  swallow, 

Attorney  General  Biddle,  speaking  at  a 
recent  meeting  here  in  Washington,  said: 

We  are  now  in  noncompetitive  economy, 
which  is  becoming  a  completely  Integrated 
Grvernment-controHed  ecoitomy.  and  cannot 
be  abandoned  instantly  when  peace  comes. 

He  told  his  audience  that  some  form  of 
international  socialism  was  probably  in 
store  for  the  post-war  period.  Others, 
approaching  the  subject  from  a  different 
ancle,  openly  advocate  Union  Now  with 
all  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Would  it  not  be  much  more  conducive 
:j  an  all-out  war  efTort  and  to  the  na- 
tional unity  which  is  so  essential.  If  we 
had  less  talk  of  the  establishment  of  a 
socialistic  state  after  the  war  and  cen- 
tered our  attention  on  winning  the  war — 
quickly  and  completely"*  After  all.  we 
have  got  to  win  the  war  before  we  will 
have  much  to  say  about  the  kind  of  world 
that  will  follow.  And  you  cannot  win  the 
war  with  dreams. 
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tXIKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

07 

HCN.  ROEERT  F.  W,\GNER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

V/ednesday.  May  6  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  April  30).  1942 

V-  V.  AONER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
ur.a...;;.  ....>  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  a  copy  of  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  over  short  wave  to  Europe 
on  the  occasion  of  May  Day,  1942, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

My  friends,  by  long  tradition.  May  Day  is 
set  aside  In  Europe,  as  Labor  Day  is  set  aside 
in  America,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  and 
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women  who  live  by  their  labor.  In  other  and 
happier  times,  these  were  holidays  in  our 
respective  lands,  when  all  of  us  could  lay 
aside  our  daily  tasks  to  measure  the  past 
gains  of  labor  under  free  trade  unions,  and 
to  plan  a  better  future  for  all  mankind. 

But  In  this  grim  year  1942,  there  are  no 
such  holidays,  there  will  be  no  rest  or  cele- 
bration. In  Nazi  Germany,  millions  will  con- 
tinue' to  work  under  the  whim  and  the  whip 
of  the  storm  troopers  and  the  Gestapo.  In 
European  lands  under  the  Nazi  yoke,  millions 
more  will  remain  chained  to  their  machines 
by  a  handful  of  traitors  like  Quisling  and 
Laval,  traitors  who  care  more  for  the  favors 
of  Hitler  than  for  the  honor  of  their  country 
and  the  love  of  their  countrymen. 

On  this  May  Day.  1  say  to  all  these  millions 
slaving  under  Nazi  rule  you  are  not  alone, 
for  in  Britain  and  in  America  millions  are 
working  too — working  on  every  production 
line  making  weapons  for  every  battle  line — 
working  with  the  dignity  and  power  of  free 
men  bound  together  in  a  sacred  cause.  Twen- 
ty-four hours  a  day  7  days  a  week,  our 
war  industries  are  harnessed  to  put  arms 
into  the  hands  of  every  man  fighting  to 
break  the  chains  of  Axis  tyranny.  Today  and 
every  day  until  victory  is  won.  the  workere. 
of  America  and  of  Britain  stand  with  you, 
their  ranks  increasing,  their  trade  union.s 
stronger  and  more  numerous  than  evt  •  be- 
fore. 

Free  labor  was  foremost  in  warning  against 
the  Axis  menace:  free  labor  has  borne  the 
brunt  of  its  destructive  force:  free  labo  will 
stand  firm  until  our  final  triumph  is  assured. 
This  is  more  than  a  common  struggle  for 
victory  It  is  a  common  struggle  for  liberty — 
for  the  ideal  to  which  all  humanity  aspires — 
to  live  and  work  as  free  and  noble  men,  and 
freely  to  ^"orship  Him  in  whose  image  they 
were  all  created  equal.  That  is  our  chartei' 
and  our  goal  With  God's  help,  that  will  b«! 
our  early  fulfillment. 


A  JfVM;h  Army 
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HON   JA^ES  E.  MURRAY 

V  .    :. .  \:..v 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEJi 

Wednesday,  May  6  ilcgislatne  day  of 
Thursday.  April  30).  1942 

Mr.  MURRAY  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  oonseni  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  the  distinguisheii 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr,  MeadI  at 
a  dinner  given  in  New  York  at  the  Wal- 
dorf Astoria  Hotel  on  May  3,  1942.  dis- 
cussing the  proposal  for  the  creation  cf 
a  Jewish  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori). 
as  follows: 

Pierre  van  Paassen  belongs  to  that  small 
group  of  men  to  whom  America  and  world 
democracy  will  forever  be  indebted  For  Mr. 
van  Paassen  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishtd 
members  of  that  fellowship  of  journalists  wto 
have  leen  trying  to  arouse  us  to  what  has 
been  happening  in  the  world.  With  sustained 
eloquence,  crusading  fervor,  desperate  ui- 
gency,  he  has  been  hammering  away  at  us, 
"that  it  was  later  than  all  of  us  thought  " 
If  we  have  finally  awakened.  Mr.  van  Paassen 
has  played  an  importnt  role  in  that  awak- 
ening. 

But  Van  Paassen  has  done  much  more  than 
to  provide  us  with  mere  recital  of  events.    £• 
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has  helped  us  to  understand  the  real  mean- 
ing of  those  events.  He  recognized  long  ago 
tliat  the  vast  struggle  in  which  we  of  the 
Unlteo  Nations  are  now  engaged,  is  much 
more  than  a  battle  for  spoils.  It  is  more 
than  a  clash  of  empires.  It.s  roots  lie  deeper 
than  the  meglomania  of  a  Hitler,  a  Mu-ssollni, 
or  a  Japanese  war  clique.  This  war.  Van 
Paassen  has  been  telling  us  for  years,  is  a  total 
war.  It  Is  a  total  war  not  simply  because  it 
covers  the  earth  and  the  seas  and  the 
heavens;  It  is  a  total  war  because  it  is  a  death 
struggle  between  civilizations:  between  dia- 
metrically opposed  conceptions  of  life,  be- 
tween those  who  would  preserve  for  all  the 
opportunity  to  go  forward  to  greater  freedom 
and  greater  progress,  and  these  who  would 
Impose  a  system  of  slavery  on  all  mankind. 
And  because  it  is  that  kind  of  total  war,  the 
faiths  and  the  hopes  and  the  Ideals  of  men, 
are  weapons  no  le.=s  Important  than  tfie  arms 
they  wield.  We  need  total  mobilization  of  all 
our  military  and  material  resources.  We  need 
total  mobilization  of  all  our  spiritual  and 
moral  weapons. 

It  has  taken  us  a  long  time  to  develop  that 
conception  ol  total  war.  Indeed,  the  fact 
that  we  mi\st  meet  as  late  as  May  1942  to  de- 
mand the  formation  of  a  Jewish  army  is 
distressing  proof  that  we  have  not  even  yet 
fully  understood  that  conception  If  we  did, 
there  would  today  be  in  the  Middle  East,  in 
Palestine,  around  Suez,  a  Jewish  army  fight- 
ing proud'.v  and  equally  with  all  other 
peop'es  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

We  have  passed  through  several  stages  in 
our  thinking  about  the  war.  There  was  a 
period  that  will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
Munich  period,  when  we  thought  we  could 
safeguard  democracy  by  bargaining  with  its 
enemies,  by  making  a  deal  with  tjrranny 
September  3  1939.  shattered  that  Illusion. 
On  that  day  the  lesson  was  written  in  letters 
of  blood  for  all  to  see;  In  a  world  that  had 
been  shrunk  to  a  fraction  of  its  former  size 
by  the  achievements  of  science,  democracy 
and   nazi-iim  could  not   live  side  by  side 

But  even  after  ti.ir.  ciate  we  persisted  in 
illusions.  There  wuc  raany  of  us  m  this 
country  who  thought  we  could  defeat  the 
forces  of  darkncF.s  by  liflpi!i^  mr  f r  .^nds 
with  materials,  by  p:  viu.i.,;  tii.ni  ■^>.r.h  the 
arms  with  whuh  u  Mn.i.si:  tlu  ti  unr.i  ;,  f..< 
That,  indeed  .*a\t'cl  drnv.  r-ry  {rem  dtfeat 
But  it  could  not  t:;ve  ;.  \  .  •  :  y  Tn.  ,K  p.i- 
nese  shattered  »!iit  .;:]-,:,  :  :  vj-  uu 
December  7.  194i  we  i;i.a,;y  ituineti  •>■;,  •  w,- 
could  not  savf  ui  < :  ,-^  fi 
by  buUdlni;  'Iw  ;^^.^  t  ;  •] 
ourselvts,  had  to  t.iki  v,;.  • 
ourselve?,  hnd  to  rr^a:.  Ww  p;  ;;(-.  .i::.i  •),■- 
ships  HM'I   '.■irk'-  ■.'■('  w  (TO  bi:i:d;:i^'        W\    hhd'o 

take  cu.  pia^-c  .i.  tlu-  ri^;!-.' ,!■.,;  r.rk.-,  ui  hu- 
manity, shoulder  to  ^i.  •:  l  r  wMi  all  the 
bra%'e  and  gal^v/  jv  •,-1,  ■..,;,  i.^d  br,;;  far- 
ing the  fury  of  •!  ■    .^v.-  a--,    k 

But  even  at  this  lute  hour,  our  concep- 
tion of  total  war  Is  still  Inadequate,  We  are 
still  far  from  complete  mobilization  of  our 
material  resources  Wp  are  even  further  frcm 
total  mobilization  of  <  u'  moral  strength. 
And  by  that,  I  mean  simply  this:  There  are 
throughout  the  world,  in  the  ranks  of  the 
United  N  :'  n?  en  the  side  cf  democracy — 
yes:  aiid  anving  the  conquered  peoples  cf 
Europe — great  reservoirs  of  strength  which 
we  are  falling  to  use.  There  are  sources  of 
manpower  and  materials  we  are  not  enlisting 
in  our  battle  for  frred  :.  There  are  p  ur>r- 
ful  ideals  and  valu  -  ,.  l  a.spiraticn.'=  wli  ch 
we  are  failing  fully  tn  uiili7:e  And  those 
faiths  and  ideals,  as  I  have  already  suggested. 
are  no  less  important  in  this  w./r  ui  farhj? 
and  ideals"  than  the  weapons  our  iaciones  are 
producing. 

For  years  we  made  the  mistake  cf  trying  to 
compromise  with  our  sworn  enemies.  We  are 
paying  in  blood  and  sweat  and  t;!r=  f,  :  i:  ,* 
mistake.  Today  we  are  coram  Liig  an  i.tr 
grave  error.  We  are  failing  to  use  to  the  lull. 
the  energies  and  loyalties  and  abilities  of 
all  our  friends. 


.a\t':  y    ir. t■I■r.v 
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For  years,  w  made  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  compromise  with  our  democratic  ideals. 
Today  we  are  repeating  that  mistake.  We 
are  not  fully  mobilizing  our  moral  resources. 
We  are  failing  to  make  imaginative  and  ag- 
gressive tise  of  the  dynamic  power  of  freedom 
and  equality  We  are  failing  to  give  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  a  ringing  and  inspiring 
affirmation,  not  merely  of  the  things  we  are 
fighting  against  but  of  the  things  we  are 
fighting  for. 

The  need  for.  the  very  existence  of  your 
committee  for  an  army  of  stateless  and  Pal- 
estinian Jews — a  cause  to  which  I  am  proud 
to  give  my  fullest  support — is  eloquent  proof 
of  cur  failtire  to  understand  the  meaning  of' 
total  war  I  am  no  military  strategist.  I 
have  no  access  to  the  plans  of  the  Axis  gen- 
eral staffs.  I  don't  pretend  to  understand 
Hitler's  intuitions.  But  I  do  know  a  few 
plain  and  simple  facts  Hitler  is  on  the  edge 
of  the  Caucasus  attempting  a  drive  to  the 
east.  The  Japanese  are  in  Burma  driving 
west.  Rommel  is  in  Libya  heading  for  Suez 
That  to  me  means  clearly  one  thing:  That 
the  Axis  forces  are  making  a  gigantic  attempt 
to  converge  on  the  Middle  East;  that  Hitler 
wants  to  grasp  with  his  mailed  fist  that  has 
crushed  so  many  brave  peoples  the  treacher- 
ous hand  of  the  Japanese,  dripping  with  the 
blood  of  the  heroes  of  Bataan  and  Singapore, 
and  Java.  And  I  know  one  other  thing:  Suez 
Is  virtually  the  last  bastion  we  command 
between  Malta  and  Atistralla.  Its  loss  would 
be  a  catastrophe. 

Iraq  and  Iran  are  among  the  last  remain- 
ing sources  of  oil — the  most  vital  of  all  com- 
modities in  this  war  of  machines  That  oil 
Is  no  less  vital  for  our  victory  than  It  would 
be  for  Axis  fortunes  My  business  is  not 
prophecy,  at  least  not  prophesying  the  re- 
sult of  military  campaigns  But  you  dont 
Lave  to  be  a  prophet  to  realize  that  the  next 
major  thi  at<  i  if  conflct  is  bound  to  be  the 
Near  and  M.i.ulu  East. 

Again,  let  me  repeat,  I  am  no  military 
st-ateglst  But  It  is  absolutely  obvious  that 
if  we  were  really  fighting  a  total  war,  we 
should  be  mobilizing  every  single  person  in 
that  area,  every  bit  of  material  that  Is  avail- 
able thrre  'V^V  should  be  attenip-  n-j  to  in- 
spire luni.  icracy's  friends  in  the  .%•  ar  East 
■■'•■-■  t:.-  a:.tl,:  ■  1i;;-l;  determ;;.!iMi  ■!■  w::,  •  ia^ 
■  to  thr'  -.v  b;n,  k  U.e  a.i- 
p!i  p,i!  ;;:a  t.  ■  unleash. 
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ts.  pai,t.jiiai'- -J  dfuicituu  to 
the  cause  of  democracy  and  freedom;  aware 
to  a  man  that  Its  alternatives  are  the  victory 
of  world  democracy  or  death;  desperately 
anxious  to  fight  back  against  the  oppressor 
who  began  his  ruthless  attack  on  civilization 
by  attacking  the  J<v\,  v  people.  Already. 
Jewish  Palestine  ha.-;  -..aae  a  magnificent 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  has  given  of  itself,  of  its  men  and 
materials  far  beyond  its  numbers  and  size. 
The  heroism  of  those  Jews  who  fought  and 
died  so  bravely  in  Crete,  in  Greece,  in  Libya, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  will  ennoble  tht  <  ■ 
not  only  of  Jewish  history,  but  the  pity.b  cl 
World  history. 

But  there  are  still  many  tens  of  thousands 
of  able-bodied  Jews  in  Palestine  who  clamor 
for  the  opportunity  to  fight  in  this  common 
battle  for  civilization.  There  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  stateless  Jews  throtighout  the 
world  who  have  been  given  no  place  In  the 
ranks  of  the  United  Nations.  Joined  together 
in  the  ranks  of  a  Jewish  army,  these  pecp!f 
would  constitute  a  military  force  ::.u:  v^cdid 


imme,^urably  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
United  Nations  m  the  Near  East.  Fighting 
imder  the  Inspiration  of  their  own  symbols, 
they  would  be  -alsed  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
that  would  make  them  a  fighting  force  second 
to  ncne.  Granting  the  Jews  cf  Palestine 
equality  among  the  United  Nations  In  this 
struggle,  would  inspire  oppressed  peoples 
everyv,here.  We  would  be  offering  living 
proof  of  our  determination  to  restore  th© 
freedom  of  which  they  have  been  so  cruelly 
robbed. 

I  do  not  want  to  attempt  any  analysis  of 
the  reasons  why  we  have  failed  to  organize 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  Into  a  Jewish  army. 
Surely  we  should  have  realized  by  this  time 
that  in  total  war  nothing  less  than  total 
mobU:zatiGn  of  aU  our  men  and  materials 
and  energies  everywhere  will  suffice  to  give 
us  victory.  Surely  we  should  recognize  that 
to  discriminate  against  the  Jews,  living  in 
their  national  homeland,  by  refusing  them 
the  st.atus  and  dignity  we  have  granted  to 
all  other  free  peoples,  is  to  set  aside  the  sacred 
principles  for  which  we  are  fighting. 

Our  refusal.  I  very  much  fear.  Is  a  hang- 
over of  an  earlier  period  In  our  thinking 
and  politics.  It  is  a  hangover  of  the  attempt 
to  win  doubtful  friends  and  to  influence 
wavering  people  Today,  we  can  have  no 
patience  with  such  efforts.  Less  appease- 
ment and  more  vision,  less  fear  and  more 
courage — these  are  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
moment  And  there.  In  Palestine,  Is  one 
vital  Instance  where  we  can  demonstrate 
such  statesmanship  and  vision  and  courage. 

If.  we  of  the  United  Nations  were  to  say 
tonight:  "Jews  of  Palestine.  You.  who  know 
so  well  the  meaning  of  persecution  and 
slavery,  and  who  therefore  ?-  profoundly 
appreciate  the  meaning  vl  ;:e.  c  in  and  hu- 
man dignity  You  who  are  so  desperately 
anxious  to  Join  in  cnishme  the  common 
enemy  of  all  mankind  w.  .>  a:  •  ,;  -  to  Join 
with  us  in  that  stiu^i^-a  w<  w.-.:.-  ycu  to 
jo.n.  not  as  you  have  a.thdv  n  n  ,i  aiflcently 
done,  a«  an  anofXTririiv  fi,,;;".  tt.v  ;,  prrple 
whose  lamic  \h,  c,  n.iTiiir,:uuf's  ciar.-  :.■  •  n  .';;- 
ticn  V.f  wai.t  Vi'ij  w:-;,  a.-  a-  !•  fa. I  latr'iK- 
•■r.  battle  aa.t:  :i.vnl,,rf  i.<-  a  :ii._  j.arii.cT  ];i 
Iiapcl'/yi  .A;,;;  u'p  Wall'.  V  II  •-■  u:; luTi  11.  t;'a> 
-a-Tiety  ct  !:ata:'^i^  \  ne  Jewa>h  (nai.-ier  i;..a 
;i:-pir.:itl  FMiitxi:  whai:  ^!i-'-ut:h  \ru:  ti.ort- 
uu>  wc>rk  ir  P,..c'.'Mra  yen  have  riu.d<'  f-'vn- 
onynii  U'-  w:-:i  ccurHiu-,  with  hrrriMii  wim 
ui:b.'-t>akah;r  rvstniw  We  w;:i  I,!^..  f'\,:v  n;;,;, 
\'au  ci  11  nui.ster  \K<  wan'  evpiv  rf-  arre 
\''-\i   cur.   rcniniand       We    ned,    (\trv    ata'.n.    af 

f:.i'  r\'\      Vta„     pcis-a     .s  ' 

.Mv  !:j,-i,c1s  r  Wf  w  rt'  '•  my  'tint  ta-  :!ia 
J■■^*^  a;  PaU-m::,(  tctliijit  di  v-'l  Ulliik  Aiaaf 
Hi'.er  waiiit;  Ixi  \'frv  hapjn"  I  biarchv  'h'l.k 
al.  1  !ai  a  \v-\  ~ .:: ,;  .<  :  a  a  Ma  h  !i 
cit"iarr.':0!i  wi,\.a,l  i:  n.-i  'r,,,  t  we  <  :  -ha 
I:. 'tea  Nn:ic'n>  an-  t1•,fia^■  cit  k  :  iMiifd  :i'\ar 
^ktai.  a;,  r- p>'a'  !!u''  irrt^'ialv  al  ■'■■,•.  ]:":.■  aad 
too   late  "      It     W,  uid    iii«;.r.    tia,-    w*     HT"    h    \-  ■: 

In  time  to  .-.ale^iaa rci  ■  r.i-  <  :  'ha  naivi   va-iaai'a-- 

bastions  In  our   p'a>N^f>-.aa-!;    j   v    n-a   la,;/:-   t'   t  -a  ■  V 

available  man.  <vuv  h-.a.lja  :•    f ■    .-■:.<■  '.    :  :'\ 

defense.  It  woiiid  na  .^a  -iav  >.^.  ia-,v.  hyahv 
'rar?, •■■'■!  •'ha'  •■  -aari  •,[  >  wh;  *'<■  i;:ia'  mo- 
b.ii/e     rtenaai.uv-      'rai.fi-     r  vi -vw,  hf  re        Tt 

would  mean  tha*  wr  S;a-.a  ra  ti  fa»i,f r   •      a'*-.!' 

to  the  fullest  -la  *'a  a  .  r,cii  u--  civaainic  of 
the  democratic  ;rif&i  !■  v.  lai  n.fan  that 
we  hi-ive  betruii  *(  irapa>  ii.p:  i  ::.r  promises 
to  the  tippre.'-ed  a-ai  ,:!aat:»-a  j.,.,  pips  of 
the  world  by  t-an-.i;  j  v,'.::,:-\  aia;  fri,,,lity 
to  all  peoples  wac  t.re  fiaat-.g  u.th  us  In 
freedom's  battle. 

That  a  J^^wirh  nrrrv  wMl  be  organized  In 
the  Near  F..a-'  I  iaao  httle  doubt.  I  know 
that  aa.atarv  la  aessity,  elementary  justice. 
and  .-.:;,;  i.  c<  a  aion  sense  will  ultimately 
triumph     Bu-  wiil  wa  act  in  time'' 

Tlia.i  ;r,  Palcnir.e  no  less  than  eifwiure, 
will  df'arri  f  V  hef her  we  are  doomed  to 
years  ol  devastating  ana  costly  conflict  or 
whether  we  shall  go  forward,  speedily,  reso- 

lUtelv      rffr   ifa'alv      \.      tP,-!*     r'-''^.\      Va'  -arv     fjp, 

w:..cli  '.he  I„:urt  ^,f  cr...»/aw  i.  c-pei-u- 
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THE  NATIONAI.   M  \ 
SHOUL: 

When  I  left  recently  on  i  • 
10.000  miles  through  the  Mi: 
Southwest  and  the  Pacific  C<- .  - 
Ington  was  complaining  that  ;l.e 
of  "the  back  country"  might  cai 
the  war  The  statement  was  freq'iently  made 
that  "the  back  country"  scarce;  ,•  knew  we 
were  in  a  war 

I  saw  nothing  to  Justify  any 
sions.    True.  I  saw  none  of  the  ::, 
around  one  sees  in  Wi-'r.:r.jr'    ;• 
order -shouting  and  i-x:.e    ',  :;.?■  p 
hullabaloo.      On    the    contra  rv 
people  I  met  who  were  mostly  co: 
agriculture  in  some  capacity,  and 
ethers  I  saw  on  the  trains  and 
found  a  very  real  appreciation  cf 
ness  of  the  situation,  and   a.   ^v: 
determination  pjersonally  ar-;   .: 
do  everything  possible  tc  -^  .v.  -':. 

Those  who  have  misjudged  :;..r. 
termination  as  complacency  havK  made  the 
biggest  mistake  of  their  lives.  ]  found  the 
people  deeply  concerned  as  to  what  is  going 


•~''  ■^onclu- 
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e  of  the 
.: '-creating 
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ec:ecl  with 
among  the 
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..et  de- 


on      Don't 
know   what   H  -.t 
what  happe:.'  i 
and  they  are  u. • 
ment.    But  don  : 


\  moment  they  don't 
dene  in  Europ)e,  or 
P'  .r.  H.i.-i-  r  They  know 
e  cut  punish- 
-iK-'  •;.!:'  !'. ..-'a.se  cf  believ- 
ing that  their  an^^-r  is  diiecied  solely  at  the 
A.xis  Powers,  for  it  is  not.  The;'  are  thcr 
oughly  angry  at  what  Is  gr;::c 
but  It  is  a  quiet  anger  that  :;.'■.;.>  b 
and  they  are  staying  on  the  Job  [and  are  at 
work 

The  one  b  =;  puraose  they  hav4  is  to  win 
the  war.  and  ihcy  h.ive  no  pa';:^r.-»  ■t.;*^  any 
thing  which  is  permuted  to  c:  :  -.  ■  :r  :r,  this 
end.  They  cannot  understand  w  v  ■:  e  Gov- 
ernment should  be  so  complace:  :  j  ;t  the 
inefficiency,  waste,  extravaga; 
eenng.  nor  why  it  should  suii.d  I;,  -i.e  Auy 
of  increased  labor  efficiency,  seem:!  sly  placing 
some  ideas  on  social  reform  ah 'ad  of  the 
necessity  for  winning  the  war.  Fhey  can't 
understand,  and  they  are  losing  their  pa- 
tience, but  they  are  at  work 

Farmers  have  lost  the  biggest  p4rt  of  their 
farm  labor  to  industry  and  the  draft;  they 
know  that  surplus  production  rijined  them 
after  the  last  war  and  will  ri 
Bomething  is  not  done  to  p  •■•. 
without  stopping  to  bargain 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  overtime 
ment  guaranties,  thev  l.ive  r:i.- 
gest  crop  in  history  a:  :i  .r-  r. 
yet  bigger,  and  they  r-  n.  :; 
at  the  willful  ;r..-r*  r'r'^-;f  :'.:.i';_ : 
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group  in  America,  with  a  per  capita  net  in- 
come of  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  non- 
fanners.  They  are  angry  at  the  misrepre- 
sentation which  has  been  sent  out  of  Wash- 
ington In  regard  to  their  efforts  to  assure  a 
price  which  would  enable  them  to  produce  the 
farm  products  expected  of  them.  They  are 
mad  clear  through  at  the  attacks  made  on 
the  friends  of  agriculture  in  the  Congress 
who  have  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  against 
such  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  demand  fair  play 
for  the  farmers,  'ihey  are  indignant  because 
the  public  has  never  been  told  that  their  real 
fight  Is  to  stop  Government  farm  subsidies 
and  to  put  agriculture  on  a  self-supporting 
basis.  They  are  in  utter  disagreement  with 
the  policy  of  holding  prices  below  cost,  thus 
forcing  them  to  accept  Government  payments 
and  be  kept  subject  to  Washington  domina- 
tion     But  they   're  at  work. 

They  are  angry  at  some  farm  leaders  who 
sought  public  favor  by  Joining  In  Mr  Hen- 
derson s  cry  of  profiteers  when  farmers  were 
merely  seeking  an  equitable  price  level.  They 
know  that  with  fast-growing  labor  shortages, 
they  must  have  enough  to  pay  their  costs  if 
they  are  to  continue  to  produce  They  re- 
sent the  misrepresentation,  but  they  are  at 
work. 

People  I  talked  with  have  boys  In  Bataan. 
in  Australia,  on  the  high  seas,  and  In  the 
air,  and  they  know  their  lives  are  dependent 
on  providing  arms  and  equipment  which  will 
enable  them  to  meet  the  enemy  on  some- 
where near  equal  terms;  and  they  are  en- 
raged at  the  strikes  and  slow-downs  which 
have  from  time  to  time  crippled  our  war  in- 
dustries. They  know  that  every  strike,  slow- 
down, boycott,  or  hot  cargo  ban  is  a  blow  at 
America's  safety,  whether  directly  affecting 
our  primary  defense  Industries  or  the 
secondary  industries  which  make  up  our  na- 
tional economy.  Many  of  them  are  being 
made  the  direct  victims  of  such  practices 
and  they  feel  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  done  little  to  prevent  them  and  has  actu- 
ally defended  and  encouraged  them.  They  are 
desperately  angry  about  It,  but  they  are  at 
work. 

They  know  that  the  war  cannot  be  won  on 
a  40-hour  week.  The  farmers  are  working 
from  65  to  80  hours  a  week,  and  their  families 
are  helping  in  the  field  They  have  a  whole- 
some distrust  of  the  efficiency  of  the  closed 
shop  or  of  any  legislation  which  prevents 
willing  workers  from  working  over  40  hours 
without  payment  of  time  and  a  half  or  double 
•  me  for  overtime.  Such  demands  at  a  time 
•Anen  their  nation  is  in  peril  make  them 
angry,  but  they  are  keeping  at  work. 

They  are  angry  at  the  waste  and  extrava- 
gance going  on  at  every  hand;  at  the  indif- 
ference of  administrators  to  the  cost;  at  the 
wasteful  practices  of  many  alphabetical 
agencies;  at  the  continuance  of  so  many  Gov- 
ernment relief  agencies,  such  as  the  Work 
Projects  Administration,  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps 

They  are  angry  because  nothing  seems  to 
be  done  to  stop  the  profiteering  of  cost-plus 
contractors  and  the  exorbitant  profits  made 
by  many  engaged  In  war  Industries,  and  by 
the  costly  delays  from  quibbling  and  bicker- 
ing over  profit  guai  nties,  but  they  are  at 
work. 

Yes:  the  farmers  are  at  work,  and  thev  have 
been  at  work  steadily.  When  asked  to  pro- 
duce to  meet  the  Axis  threat  they  did  not 
stop  to  bargain  for  profit  guaranties,  for  40- 
hour  weeks,  or  for  overtime;  they  pitched 
right  in  and  did  the  Job  and  are  still  doing  it. 
After  they  had  their  work  well  organized  they 
presented  their  case  for  Just  treatment  be- 
fore Congress  as  vigorously  as  they  knew  how. 
but  it  was  a  simple  statement  of  fact  There 
were  no  threats  of  strikes  or  slow-downs,  and 
•Aili  be  nj  attempts  to  stop  production 
•i'hf-  than  those  made  by  the  Government 
lt5elf. 

Whether  the  farmer  gets  just  treatment  or 
not,  he  can  be  depended  on  to  do  all  he  can 


to  win  this  war.  for  he  knows  it  Is  his  coun- 
try's war.  They  will  never  let  our  fighting 
boys  down.  And  I  found  that  most  of  the 
businessmen  and  the  working  people  with 
whom  I  came  In  contact  feel  Just  as  the 
farmer  feels.  They  are  not  saying  much,  for 
they  are  at  work,  but  do  not  think  they  dor.'t 
know  what  is  going  on  and  don't  think  thi?y 
are  "complacent." 
Fraternally, 

A.  S.  Goss. 
Maoter,  the  National  Grange. 


P'  'rliichnn    fif    Smokeless    Powd 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1942 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Journal  Every  Evening,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  for  May  5.  1942: 

Powder  Otrrptn  Already  Above  Last  War 
Peak — Hercules  President  Says  Expansion 
Is  Essential  for  Plastics  Industry 

Production  of  smokeless  powder  In  the 
United  States  on  March  31.  1942.  less  than 
4  months  Efter  this  Nation  entered  the 
war.  had  surpassed  the  peak  output  of  the 
first  World  War.  Charles  A  Hlgglns,  president 
of  Hercules  Powder  Co  .  disclosed  today  in  an 
address  before  the  Society  of  the  Plastics  In- 
dustry at  Hot  Springs.  Va. 

The  foresight  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
and  the  industry  was  to  a  large  extent  respon- 
sible for  the  tremendous  impetus  to  explo- 
sives production  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Hlgglns  said. 

Expansion  in  the  manufacture  of  smoke- 
less powder  and  other  explosives  has  been 
responsible  for  a  decrease  In  plastics  produc- 
tion this  year.  Mr.  Hlgglns  told  the  plastics 
makers  In  his  address  entitled  "Plastics  and 
Powder."  - 

PRIORmZS    ARE  CAUSE 

Priorities  have  diverted  chemicals  needed 
for  plastics  to  the  production  of  explosives, 
he  said.  Pointing  out  that  smokeless  powder 
Is  actually  a  plastic,  he  explained  that  the 
chemicals  needed  for  Its  production  are  the 
same  as  those  needed  for  plastics. 

The  mounting  demand  for  plastics  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  has  been  intensified  by  the 
crude  rubber  shortage,  since  some  plastics  are 
replacing  rubber  In  hundreds  of  military  and 
essential  civilian  uses. 

The  speaker,  whose  company  produces  both 
smokeless  powder  and  raw  materials  for  the 
plastics  industry,  suggested  the  creation  of  a 
plastics  planning  board  to  solve  the  difficulties 
created  by  the  severe  competition  for  raw 
materials  and  to  Increase  plastics  production 
In  the  United  States 

He  predicted  a  shortage  of  plastics  will  de- 
velop unless  the  plastics  industry  and  the 
Government  build  new  plastic  chemical 
plants  soon. 

PROPOSES    BOARD 

The  chemicals  used  by  the  plastics  Indus- 
try which  now  have  been  allocated  to  ex- 
plosive production  are  nitric  and  sulfuric 
acids,  anunonia.  alcohol  formaldehyde,  cel- 
lulose, and  others 

The  new  plastics  planning  board  which  he 
proposed  the  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry 
should  create,  would  determine  what  plastics 
will  be  required  In  the  war  program,  and  how 
many  plastics  plants  and  chemical  plants 
will  be  necessary  to  supply  thei>e  plastics. 
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The  new  board  would  also  help  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  War  Production  Boaid  fijid  the  best 
plastics  for  wai-  materials. 

Plastics  can  help  meet  the  rubber  shortage 
because  they  are  a  better  substitute  for  rub- 
ber than  synthetic  rubber  In  many  articles. 
Furthermore.  Mr  Hlgglns  said,  plastics 
plants  can  be  built  and  plastics  produced 
competitively    with   synthetic  rubber. 

George  T.  Weymouth,  of  Wilmington,  chief 
of  the  industrial  salvage  section  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Industrial  Conservation,  also  was  one 
of  the  featured  speakers  at  the  meeting. 


H:;ro!d  D.  Smith.  Director.  B.ire.ui  oi  the 
Budget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1942 

Mr.  LEAVY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  office 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  occupied  an  essential  and 
useful  place  in  the  peacetime  affairs  of 
our  Nation.  However,  with  the  coming 
of  war,  its  responsibilities  and  its  sig- 
nificance have  assumed  proportions  here- 
tofore undreamed  of. 

There  are  many  exceptionally  capable, 
sincere,  patriotic,  and  industrious  men 
here  in  Washington,  who  occupy  exceed- 
ingly important  po.<;t.s  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Mi.  g-  v. mment.  but  the  man 
who  carries  the  responsibilities  ai  •  i  :- 
ties  of  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Buct:'  : 
certainly  ranks  among  those  at  the  top 
of  the  list. 

It  has  been  my  cood  fortune  to  person- 
ally kr.i  w  Hai.  ;  i  D  .Smith,  prosent  Di- 
rector ol  tlie  Buugft.  irom  the  time  when 
he  first  came  to  Washington  to  assume 
his  dutie>  I  !  !\-  never  met,  in  my 
service,  a  man  who  more  conscientiously, 
faithfully  and  efficiently  discharges  the 
heavy  responsibilities  that  have  fallen  to 
his  lot  than  does  Harold  Smith.  In  his 
own  modest,  couiieous.  and  intelligent 
manner,  he  is  rrnri.:  ri^-  a  public  service 
that  is  deservins  oi  tlie  highest  tnbu*e 
that  anyone  could  pay  to  him. 

There  recently  apT>  a^-'Ti  a  b'^c:  iplu- 
cal  sketch  of  Mr.  Sr;  .  ;.  ::.  liu  W.u-lung- 
ton  Star  of  May  3  194_'  a  ritten  by  Mar- 
quis W,  Childv  iind-r  'hr  Tjilt"'  "Super- 
man of  the  Budgei."  Ii  li  a  weii-wntten 
article.  The  facts  therein  stated  are  in 
no  measure  overdrawn. 

Because  of  the  exceptional  service  that 
Mr.  Smith  is  rendering  and  will  continue 
to  render  in  this  time  of  crisis.  I  feel  that 
the  American  people  should  know  more 
of  him,  and  therefore  find  pleasure  in 
making  this  biographical  sketch  a  part 

of   the   CONGRESSION.^L   RfCOPD 

Superman  or  the  Bttoget     liu;     :    :     Smith. 
Director    h*>  K:  kculean  Task 

(By  Marqu:-  W.  Childs) 

If  there  is  anything  that  can  irritate  calm, 
hard-working  Harold^  D  Smith,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  it  is  to  have  one 
of  his  friends  wisecrack  about  what  an  easy 
Job  he  must  have  now  that  the  Budget  Is 
frankly  out  of  balance. 

Such  quips  Indicate  to  Smith  a  complete 
lack  of   knowledge  of   the  function  of   the 


Bureau  of  the  Budget  today.  To  the  un- 
knowing, the  Bureau  Is  no  more  than  a  super 
adding  machine  for  totaling  up  outgo  as 
against  Income.  And  when  the  figures  come 
out  in  the  red.  the  budgeteers  might  as  well 
shMt  up  shop  and  take  a  vacation. 

Actually,  the  Budget  Director  has  one  of 
the  most  vital  Jobs  in  the  entire  Government 
today.  Harold  Smith  sees  more  of  President 
Roosevelt  than  probably  any  other  man  ex- 
cept Harry  L.  Hopkins,  the  star  boarder  of 
the  White  House.  Budget  Director  Smith  Is 
the  Government's  housekeeper  In  chief, 
checking  en  the  billions  that  Congress  appro- 
priates and  attempting  to  see  that  the  money 
is  spent  wisely  and  efficiently  by  the  execu- 
tive departments. 

ENORMOUS   CAPACrtY    FOB    WORK 

While  It  was  a  big  Job  before  the  war.  it  is 
now  a  Herculean  task.  During  the  past  7 
weeks  Smith  has  been  home  for  dinner  twice. 
Both  lunches  and  dinners  become  confer- 
ences, with  meals  often  sent  in  on  a  tray. 
Yet  Smith  seems  able  to  take  It  better  than 
most  overburdened,  overworked  officials  In 
wartime  Washington.  His  tempo  is  slow  and 
deliberate,  yet  he  has  an  enormous  capacity 
for  work,  which  is  buttressed  by  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  his  Job  and  what  It  calls  for. 

When  the  going  is  too  tough  he  takes  an 
evening  off  to  operate  his  power  lathe  in  the 
basement  at  home,  working  on  black  walnut, 
one  of  the  hardest  of  woods.  Shaping  a  chair 
leg.  he  has  a  chance  to  think  out  a  difficult 
problem. 

His  capacity  for  work  pltis  his  knowledge 
have  won  for  Smith  the  respect  of  Congress 
and  the  executive  departments  in  the  slightly 
less  than  3  years  he  has  been  In  Washington. 
That  plus  *he  fact  that  he  has  as  yet  shown 
no  signs  of  succumbing  to  Washington's 
chief  occupational  disease,  elephantiasis  of 
the  ego.  Accessible  to  newspapermen,  he  has 
shunned  personal  publicity. 

carefully   untangles  SNARLS 

Economy-minded  Representative  Woodrum 
of  Virginia,  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  pays  Smith  high  trib- 
ute for  his  patience,  his  perseverance,  his 
tireless  efforts  to  make  sense  out  of  the  vast 
far-flung  enterprise  that  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now  and  then,  in  times  like  thes^.  it  must 
seem  to  Smith  like  trying  to  scoop  up  the  sea 
with  a  spoon.  Occasionally  he  finds  his 
painstaking  labors  abruptly  undone.  The 
other  day  one  ol  the  more  temperamental 
officers  of  the  Government  walked  into  the 
White  House  and  persuaded  the  President  to 
give  him  complete  Jurisdiction  in  a  field 
where — necessarily,  as  Smith  had  seen  It — 
authority  was  divided  among  several  agen- 
cies. This  started  a  minor  revolution  threat- 
ening one  phase  of  the  war  program.  Care- 
fully. Smith  untangled  the  snarl  and  put  the 
pieces  back  approximately  where  they  had 
been  before. 

In  the  office  of  the  Budget  Director  are 
prepared  the  Executive  orders  creating  new 
agencies  and  reshuffling  old  ones.  The  order 
creating  the  new  shipping  czar  was  drawn 
up  recently  In  Smith's  office  with  admirals, 
generals,  and  Cabinet  members  all  pulling 
and  hauling  to  try  to  get  what  they  wanted 
written  into  the  order. 

SMrrH    VTRTTTS   THE    LAWS 

With  such  responsibility,  it  Is  imperative, 
of  course,  that  the  President  back  up  his 
Budget  chief,  since  any  evasiveness  or  equivo- 
cation in  these  all-Important  orders  would 
open  the  way  to  confiteion  and  drift. 

"We  grant  the  pcwer  and  Harold  Smith 
writes  the  laws." 

That  is  the  semlfacetioue,  semlserioue  re- 
mark of  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  revolution  in  Government  which 
has  come  with  reorganization  of  the  Budget 
Bureau.  The  Bureau  was  created  originally 
in  1921.  Before  that  time  there  had  been  no 
check  whatever  on  appropriation  requests  by 
the  executive  depaitments.    The  Government 


was  small    and   unimportant   In   the  whole 
scheme  of  American  life. 

In  the  1921  law  the  Bureau  was  made  re- 
sponsible to  the  President  and  given  consid- 
erable supervisory  powers  over  Government 
expenditures,  it  was  stabliahed,  however,  in 
the  Treasury  and  allowed  to  remain  little 
more  than  an  adding  device  for  reckoning  In- 
come and  outgo.  The  annual  appropriation 
for  the  Budget  Bureau  up  to  and  including 
1938  was  not  more  than  $187,000,  wh'.ch  de- 
cidedly limited  its  functions.  It  was  stlU 
government  by  irresponsible  departments. 

BILL    INHTATED    changes 

The  change  was  Initiated  by  Daniel  W. 
Bell,  a  distinguished  civil  servant  who  is 
new  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Bell 
sf  :v  the  useful  function  which  the  Bureau 
could  perform  as  housekeeper  extraordinary 
to  the  expanding  Federal  Government.  He 
drew  on  the  powers  of  the  1921  act  and  as 
Budget  Director  reorganized  the  Bureau  Just 
before  his  successor.  Smith,  was  to  take  office 
In  April  of  1939 

That  was  the  beginning.  The  reorganiza- 
tion was  carried  another  big  step  ahead  by 
an  Executive  order  Issued  In  September  1939. 
under  the  reorganization  act  passed  that  year. 
This  gave  the  Budget  Director  the  broadest 
possible  powers.  At  the  same  time  the  Presi- 
dent told  Smith  that  he  wanted  the  Bureau 
not  merely  administratively  in  the  executive 
office  but  physically  as  near  the  White  Hou-se 
as  possible.  Smith  began  to  assemble  an  en- 
larged staff  In  the  State  Department  Build- 
ing. Just  across  the  street  from  tlie  White 
House  offices. 

One  of  the  functions  delegated  to  the 
Bureau  under  the  reorganization  was  "to  con- 
duct research  in  the  development  of  Improved 
plans  of  administrative  management,  and  "to 
advise  the  executive  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  with  respect  to  approved 
administrative  organization  and  practice." 

ORDER  Otrr  OF  CHAOS 

Another,  with  even  broader  Implications, 
was  "to  aid  the  President  to  bring  about  more 
efficient  and  economical  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment service. "  Still  another  function  was 
"to  assist  the  President  by  clearing  and  co- 
ordinating departmental  advice  on  proposed 
legislation  and  by  making  recommendations 
as  to  the  Presidential  action  on  legislative 
enactments     •     •     •." 

Under  this  last  provision  all  legislative  rec- 
ommendations must  be  approved  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  Before  that  time  heads  of 
departments  had  acted  more  or  less  on  their 
own  Initiative  In  putting  forward  legislative 
proposals  which  were  often  at  cross-purpores. 

In  many  Instances  the  revised  Budget  Bu- 
reau has  moved  to  restore  order  out  of  chaos. 
Mr  Smith  has  been  working  toward  stand- 
ardizing Government-accounting  practices. 
This  is  essential  if  any  real  month-to-month 
check  on  progress  Is  to  be  made.  Formerly 
hours  of  work  in  Government  hospitals  varied 
from  44  to  72  a  week;  now  standardized  rules 
have  been  worked  out.  A  standard  has  been 
established  for  charges  for  quarters  in  the 
military  services.  Likewise,  the  allowance  for 
furnishing  Government  offices  has  been  stand- 
ardized. 

rooted    deep    in    TRAtmON 

All  these  details  of  Government  houf^keep- 
ing  take  time  and  patience  Government 
practices  are  rooted  deep  In  traditional  habits 
which  are  hard  to  break.  Bureau  chiefs,  says 
Smith  wryly,  cling  to  members  of  their  staff 
and  hang  on  even  more  grimly  to  their  files. 

One  of  his  chief  Jobs  today  Is  finding  space 
for  the  vast  flood  of  war  workers  now  con- 
verging on  Washington.  It  Is  Smith  who 
decides,  with  the  President's  approval,  what 
bureaus  and  agencies  are  to  move  out  of 
Washington  He  was  responsible  for  sending 
the  Rural  Electrification  AdministratJcn  to 
St.  Louis  and  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion to  Cincinnati.  The  space  problem  is 
terrific  and  certain  to  grow  worse  during  the 
present  year. 
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By  checkiniz  on  the  spending  of 

incnt  it  -    Smith  has  been  able 


tlal   savings.      He   rejjcrted   to 
In  Janu- 


abcut 

the  House  Apprcpriatlrn  Ccmmittee 
try  that  he  had  been  able  "to  set  uj  reserves 
of  approximately  $415,000  000"  TMs  repre- 
sents savines  from  the  appropriation!  of  many 
bureaus  and  agencies. 

HARD-HITTING    TOt'NC    AIDES 

In  many  mstances  they  try  to  ge  ,  it  back 
again,  but  if  it  has  been  kept  In  th-*  reserve 
fund  until  the  end  cf  the  fiscal  year — and 
_  rrn«t  rf  It  Is  so  kept — then  It  either  (  oes  back 
Into  the  Treasury  or  the  amount  is  offset 
aeainst  the  agency's  request  for  ihe  next 
fiscal  year 

"How  much  more  we  might  have  teen  able 
to  do  if  we  had  the  staff.  I  do  no  ;  know." 
Smith  told  the  House  Committee  "But  at 
lea=t  we  have  come  to  this  kind  of  situation 
where  budgeting  done  on  an  annua  basis  is 
Inadequate;  It  covers  too  long  a  perod  The 
conditions  change  so  rapidly  that  we  have 
had  to  think  cf  budi;f  t  making  and  adminis- 
tration In  terms  of  quarters  rather  Khan  the 
annual  basis." 

Many  of  the  men  on  Smith's  enlaiged  staff 
are  hard-hitting  younger  officials  oui  of  other 
Government  agencies  Some  have  come  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  hii  hly  spe- 
cialized knowledge  cf  their  own  deptrtments 
and  have  therefore  been  assigned  tc  work  in 
connection  with  those  department 

SPECI.AL   MILITART    SECTIONS   =;f 

In  the  Estimates  Division  th  B  1  lu  now 
has  8  chief  e!:aminers  and  50  e;  amlners 
They  send  in  field  reports  from  ever?  part  of 
the  country  on  every  phase  cf  Go^  crnment 
. —  rctivity  from  the  progress  of  the  (  ampalgn 
against  the  Japanese  beetle  to  the  fonstruc 
tlon  cf  the  newest  warship 

When   the   defense  program 


ex 
pand.  a  military  section  was  sec  ub  In  the 
Bureau  under  Col  Henry  M  Waite.  cne  of  the 
fcremrst  consulting  engineers  in  the  country. 
The  objective  is  not  merely  to  stop  wasteful 
ependlng  but.  wherever  possible,  tc  prevent 
the  Government  from  being  cheated.  The 
work  of  the  Military  Section  is  k(  pt  on  a 
confidential   basis. 

The  more  than  400  employees  of  the  Bu- 
reau are  not  concerned  with  mcney  and 
figures  alone.  A  considerable  par  of  the 
President's  correspondence  is  hai  died  by 
Smith  and  his  assistants  The  Di  nsion  of 
Legislative  Reference  is  concerned  *ith  the 
mass  cf  legislative  recommendation;  that  go 
from  the  executive  branch  to  Congress.  Then 
there  are  those  Executive  orders — some  mo- 
mentous and  headline  making,  others  unno 
tlced  but  nonetheless  Important — which  have 
the  weight  of  law 

WOTE  MANAcrs  F    :.:::y 

The  man  who  deals  In  Government  billions 
has  nothing  to  do  with  keepir.L-  "  -  >  .  per- 
sonal budget  Mrs  Smith,  an  t ::.  •  ..  .se- 
keeper  and  mother,  takes  care  of  tl  at  func- 
tion Smith  never  signs  a  person:  1  check 
Beginning  In  the  days  when  they  liv  'd  on  an 
Infinitesimal  salary.  Mrs  Smith  has  |t>een  the 
manager 

He  was  born  on  a  Kansas  farm  ar 
his  way  through  his?h  school  and  r  :i 

remembers  that  for  two  or  three  suipnifrs  he 
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was  engineer  for  a  threshing  machn.t 
had  to  be  ot  hand  before  dayllg.' 
the  fires  and  at  night  or  on  Sund< 
to  mcjve  the  big.  cumbersome  machiie  to  the 
nex'  '  •  Roads  and  br:d;;r«  *.  luirrow 
and        A    -  o:ten  dKBcuit  for  ■ .  t^ar-old 

engu»e«r  lo  get  the  thresher  •  i  .i  Hl» 
job  then,  he  »cmet;roes  reflect-  a  ;,ot  un- 
hke  hu  pre»ent  re^potulbllity  for  m(iving  the 
ctimbersome  machinery  of  Ocvr— ri  r.t  along 
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to  bring 
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the  narrow  l^ne«  of  tradltlon.il    . 

At  the  University  of  K   ;  -   -     -    . 
e!or  cf  science  degree     ;.   t  .•      r      . 

;     •     -::         i'.in?   in   19'22      In   sch. 

I  vf:;  X  it.aer  in  religious  activity  uia  uc 


ch- 
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rlously  considered  at  one  time  going  to  China 
not  as  a  religious  missionary  but  as  a  scien- 
tific missionary  His  Interest  shifted,  how- 
ever, from  religion  to  government — public 
administration. 

BtTlLT  VT  MUNICIPAL  l-U-GXTt 

Out  of  Kansas  he  went  on  a  fellowship  to 
the  University  of  Michigan.  'With  a  master's 
decree  in  public  administration  he  served  an 
Internship  first  with  the  Detroit  Bureau  of 
Governmental  Research  and  later  with  the 
Kansas  Municipal  League.  He  was  learning 
about  government  at  first  hand  and  when  the 
offer  came  in  1928  he  went  as  director  of  the 
Michigan  Municipal  League. 

The  league  existed  largely  on  paper  and  the 
sala'-y  attached  to  the  director's  Job  was  al- 
most nonexistent  But  Smith,  appalled  by  the 
waste  and  inefficiency  he  had  found  in  gov- 
ernment, believed  it  could  become  a  useful 
agency.  With  a  rented  typewriter  in  a  com- 
bined bedrcom  and  office  he  set  to  work 

In  the  meantime  he  had  married  a  girl  he 
met  as  an  undergraduate  at  Kansas  To  Mrs. 
Smith,  still  .iving  In  Lawrence.  Kans.,  where 
their  first  chila  had  been  born,  the  young 
husband  wrote  recommending  the  sale  of 
their  meager  household  effect.s  to  raise  enough 
money  for  the  trip  to  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

It  wns  not  I  mg,  however,  before  cities  and 
towns  florkea  tc  the  municipal  league  and. 
what  is  more,  naid  the  requisite  dues  Smith 
had  shown  th.^  way  to  substantial  savings 
In  municipal  housekeeping  Fire  hose  ce- 
ment and  other  supplies  were  bought  on  a 
pooled  basis  Efficiency  and  economy  resulted 
in  every  phase  of  municipal  government 

WROTE    CITY    CHARTERS 

Smith  wrote  a  number  of  city  charters  to 
bring  city  government  up  to  a  twentieth 
century  standard  He  made  himself  useful 
In  a  hundred  and  one  different  ways  His 
reputation  in  the  field  of  public  administra- 
tion naturally  grew  When  Frank  Murphy 
became  Governor  of  Michigan,  he  locked 
around  for  good  men  to  fill  Imcortant  jobs. 
In  1937  he  made  Smith  his  budget  director. 

When  President  Roosevelt  began  looking 
for  ct  Federal  Budget  Director  to  replace  Bell. 
Smith's  name  was  submitted  with  other-  on 
a  list  supplied  by  the  Treasury.  His  name 
was  high  on  that  list,  first  on  lists  supplied 
by  other  agencies  Out  of  the  blue  the  Presi- 
dent telephoned  Smith  in  Michigan  to  ask 
him  to  come  down  immediately  to  take  the 
Job.  Almost  from  the  first  day  of  his  ar- 
rival Smith  has  worked  at  the  same  hard, 
unrelenting,  tireless  tempo  that  he  sets  for 
himself  today 

Theories  have  never  captured  him  When 
he  was  studying  for  his  master's  degree  and 
doing  his  internship  In  government,  he 
built  houses  for  his  father,  who  had  become 
a  small   builder,  largely  with  his  own  labor. 

Looking  into  the  future,  he  foresees  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  have  an  even 
more  important  function  In  the  post-war 
world.  The  war  will  inevitably  have  created 
a  tremendous  dislr cation  of  the  national 
economy  with  at  least  50  percent  of  Industry 
converted  to  war  production. 


Lt.  Comdr.  C.  M.  W:)>iHi 
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shown  by  a  citizen  of  my  district,  a  resi- 
dent of  St.  Charles,  Ark.,  during  the 
Battle  of  Java,  that  I  take  this  means 
of  expressing  the  sentiment  in  Arkansas 
for  the  courageous  action  of  Lt.  Comdr. 
C.  M.  Wassell,  of  St.  Charles,  Arkansas 
County,  Ark. 

Citizens  of  our  State  have  long  been 
proud  of  the  men  in  American  armed 
forces  from  Arkansas.  Commander 
Wassell's  actions  are  representative  of 
the  exploits  which  have  given  cause  for 
that  pride.  We  commend  Dr.  Wassell 
for  his  outstanding  service  to  America 
and  to  all  mankind.  Our  people  are 
grateful  for  the  unusual  honor  paid  our 
fellow  citizen  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  message  to  the  Na- 
tion of  April  28,  1942.  President  Roose- 
velt's tribute  to  Commander  Wassell  at 
that  time  gave  America  a  greater  sense 
of  appreciation  for  our  men  in  uniform. 
The  President  said: 

He  was  a  missionary,  well  known  for  his 
good  work  in  China  He  is  a  simple,  modest, 
retiring  man.  nearly  60  years  old.  but  he 
entered  the  service  of  his  country  and  was 
commisisoned  a  lieutenant  commander  In 
the  Navy 

Dr  Wassell  was  assigned  to  duty  In  Java 
caring  for  wounded  officers  and  men  of  ihe 
cruisers  Hcniston  and  Marblehead  which  had 
been  in  heavy  action  in  the  Java  seas. 

When  the  Japanese  advanced  across  the 
island.  It  was  decided  to  evacuate  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  wounded  to  Australia. 
But  atout  12  of  the  men  were  so  badly 
wounded  they  could  not  be  moved.  Dr  Was- 
sell remained  with  these  men,  knowing  that 
he  would  be  captured  by  the  enemy  But  he 
decided  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  get 
the  men  out  ol  Java.  He  asked  each  of  them 
If  he  wished  to  take  the  chance,  and  every 
one  agreed. 

He  first  had  to  get  the  12  men  to  the  sea- 
coast — 50  miles  away.  To  do  this,  he  had 
to  improvise  stretchers  for  the  hazardous 
journey.  The  men  were  suffering  severely, 
but  Dr.  Wassell  kept  them  alive  by  his  skill, 
and  Inspired  them  by  his  own  courage  As 
the  official  report  said.  Dr.  Wassell  was  "al- 
most like  a  Christlike  shepherd,  devoted  to 
his  flock." 

On  the  seacoast,  he  embarked  the  men 
on  a  little  Dutch  ship.  They  were  bombed 
and  machine-gunned  by  waves  of  Japanese 
planes.  Dr.  Wassell  took  virtual  command 
rf  the  ship,  and  by  great  skill  avoided  de- 
struction, hiding  in  small  bays  and  Inlets. 
A  few  days  later.  Dr.  Wassell  and  his  little 
flock  of  wounded  men  -cached  Australia 
safely. 

Dr.  Wassell  now  wears  the  Navy  Cross. 

At  St.  Charles,  Ark.,  another  quiet,  re- 
tiring person  heard  those  remarks  and 
said: 

It  makes  me  very  proud  and  happy. 

She  is  the  wife  of  Commander  Was.scll 
and  has  served  as  a  nurse  in*China.  In 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  Dr.  Wassell's  86-year- 
old  mother  also  heard  the  story  and  her 
joy  was  that  of  any  mother  whose  son 
has  so  served  the  United  States. 

Yes:  they  all  heard  the  President's 
stirring  remarks.  With  them  and  with 
the  citizens  of  my  State,  I  am  happy, 
to  say  very  simply,  "We  too  are  h?ppy: 
we  are  proud — very  proud."  We  know 
that  this  is  the  spirit  of  America's  sol- 
diers wherever  they  may  be.  It  Is  the 
spirit  which  will  bring  final  and  com- 
plete victory  for  us  and  for  mankind. 
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Mr.  JOHN.' 
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printed  in   il 


N  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Presl- 
.:  .::.ous  consent  to  have 
A;  ;)endix  of  the  Record 
an  articl.  \\\'h  n  pect  to  the  uses  of 
silver,  appearing  in  the  W  :!  S:eet  Jour- 
nal of  the  is.sue  of  May  6.  1942,  and  in 
connection  therewith  another  article 
from  the  same  journal  appearing  on 
page  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SrL\'ER  Being  Rationed  by  Dealers  to  Jewelry 
AND  Tableware  Makers— War  Industries 
Getting  Essential  Supplies  bttt  Dwindling 
Imports  Limit  Civilian  Use 

Silver,  one  of  the  last  of  the  priority-free 
metals,  is  being  rationed. 

Handy  &.  Harmau,  the  leadlr.g  bullion  deal- 
ers, now  are  deling  out  supplies.  It  was 
learned  last  night.  Indusuial  companies 
using  the  white  metal  in  war  work  get  what 
they  need;  supplies  for  other  consumers,  in- 
cluding jewelry  an#  tableware  manufactur- 
ers, are  being  strictly  limited. 


silver  exports  to  rCROPF   ARE   BANNED  TO  KEEP 
METAL    FROM    AXIS    INDUSTRIES 

Washington  — Exports  of  silver  to  Europe 
have  been  stopped  by  an  unannounced  em- 
bargo because  It  has  been  found  that  even 
though  shipper"  to  neutrals  the  silver  finds  Its 
way  to  the  Axis  for  industrial  uses. 

The  new  embargo  covers  Spain,  Portugal. 
Switzerland.  Sweden.  Vichy  Frnnce,  Turkey, 
and  French  Africa 

It  wao  found  that  when  EXiropean  coun- 
tries are  occupied  by  the  Ax^s  the  procedure 
is  to  withdraw  all  silver  coins.  This  was 
done  by  the  Axis  In  Prance  where  5-,  10-.  and 
20-franc  silver  coins  were  taken  up  by 
Germany. 

Germany  and  Italy  have  long  since  with- 
drawn their  silver  coins  and  are  now  using 
zinc  aluminum,  and  Iron  coins  in  place  of 
the  more  valuable  white  metal. 

It  Is  shewn  th^t  Switzerland  and  Portu- 
gal are  centers  ^through  which  flow  large 
quantities  of  coin  for  the  account  of  the 
Axis. 

Conslderabl.*  tonnage  of  silver  was  actu- 
ally en  route  to  Portugal  and  Spain  before  it 
was  stopped  and  brought  back  to  this 
country. 

In  recent  weeks  this  Government  has  been 
negotiating  with  the  repre.sentatives  of  neu- 
tral European  governments  for  the  purchase 
of  silver  to  which  thry  hold  title  In  this 
country.  Sweden  owns  some  15  to  20  tens, 
beinp  held  in  this  country, 

Ofllclala  of  State,  Treasury,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment igenclef,  however,  hove  been  get- 
ting tougher  about  tllver  export*  to  any  of 
the  European  couniriea  and  waa  finally 
forcco  to  clamp  down  completely. 

Bllver  la  a  icarcc  metal  in  Europe  becau-se 
the  occuplci  countrlea  are  being  urged  to 
u«c  substitute  metals  for  colnn.  and  this  ac- 
tion has  caused  civilian  hoarding,  which,  with 
the  confiscation  by  the  Axl."!  of  silver  coins, 
haa  produced  a  difficult  silver  situation. 

saver  production  In  Axis-held  Europe  in 
1939  was  about  5',2  percent  of  total  world  out- 


put. Tills  output  has  probably  been  stepped 
up  some  bv  the  pressure  of  war  demands 
but  oflicialf  believe  that  the  embargo  on  sil- 
ver from  this  country  will  hinder  the  Axis 
a  little  and  create  some  discomfort. 

The  crisis  in  silver  supplies  had  been  long 
expected.  The  only  white  metal  available  for 
industrial  and  commercial  use  is  imported. 
All  Jnited  States  mined  silver  Is  bought  by 
the  Treasury  at  71.1  cents  an  oui  te. 

SUver  avaUable  for  industrial  use  also  has 
been  price  hied,  the  trade  reported,  the  Gov- 
ernment freezing  the  quotation  for  foreign 
metal  at  the  ruling  35 'g  cents  a  fine  ounce 
(35^8  cents  including  commlssicn,  to  the 
consumer ) 

No  confinnation  of  trade  reports  that  a 
price  ceilin>r  had  been  put  on  silver  was  avail- 
able at  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in 
Washington 

Current  demand,  the  trade  estimates.  Is 
running  neck  and  neck  with  a  potential  for- 
eign supply  which  may  he  as  small  as  100  - 
000.000  ounces  this  year  But  industrial  use 
Is  expanding  rapidly.  Silver  is  an  expensive 
but  desirable  substitute  for  even  scarcer 
metals.  It  can  be  u?ed  in  solders,  wire,  elec- 
trical, and  chemical  equipment.  It  has  direct 
armament  uses  in  ship  equipment,  gunfire 
control,  and  recoil  mechanisms.  The  aircraft 
Industry  uses  silver  In  radiators,  aircraft- 
engine  bearing*,  etc. 

This  war-borne  industrial  demand  has  been 
piled  on  top  of  expanding  use  by  the  arts  and 
crafts,  traditional  market  for  the  precious 
metals. 

BUSINESS  turned   DOWN 

A  considerable  volume  of  business  Is  being 
turned  down  by  bullion  dealers  becausr  of  the 
inability  to  acquire  sufBclent  supplies  of 
sliver.  The  situation  has  been  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  some  commercial  users  are  at- 
tempting to  build  up  supplies  now  against 
anticipated  future  needs. 

So  far,  the  informal  rationing  is  being  car- 
ried out  on  the  basts  of  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  amount  of  silver  a  customer  used  last 
year.  But  even  the  computation  of  the  per- 
centage Is  difficult,  it  was  explained,  because 
of  the  uncertainty  regarding  available  sup- 
plies of  foreign  silver 

transported    by     R.ML 

The  shipping  situation  has  complicated 
deliveries  of  metal  from  Mexico  and  all  silver 
new  is  being  sent  to  the  United  States  from 
Mexico  by  raU  express  rather  than  by  wat«r. 

If  supplies  remain  inadequate,  it  will  be- 
come necessary  to  seek  Government  relief 
through  the  release  of  some  of  the  huge  silver 
hoard  acquired  by  the  United  SUtes  Treas- 
ury as  the  result  of  the  silver-purchase  pro- 
gram. Treasury  oflicials  have  announced  will- 
ingness to  release  40,000  tons  of  silver  for 
bus  bars  to  offset  the  shortage  of  copper. 

Silver  prcduction  and  stocks  of  the  United 
States  for  the  first  3  months  of  the  current 
year  totaled  30.477,000  ounces,  against  34,181- 
000  ounces  for  the  same  period  In  1941,  ac- 
cording to  igures  compiled  by  the  American 
Bureau  of  Metal  Statistics. 

!^':  rif-.N    SILVER    PRODUCTION 

Of  th,s  tv.idl,  foreign  silver  production  ac- 
counted for  15  878.000  ounces,  against  16,- 
994.000  ounces  in  the  1941  3-month  period 
These  figures  do  not  Include  production  from 
refining  of  foreign  coin  and  retreatmeot  of 
foreign  refined  bullion. 

Domestic  production,  including  purchases 
of  crude  silver  by  the  United  States  mint,  ac- 
counted for  14,599.000  ounces  In  the  Jnltlal  3 
months,  against  18.187,000  otinces  in  the 
same  1941  period 

Durir  M'rh  total  silver  production 
amoui.  '    10,442,000    ounces,    compared 

with  9,132.000  ounccB  in  February  and  11,- 
623.000  ounces  In  March  1941. 

Foreign  production  for  March  accounted 
for  5,157.000  ounces,  compared  with  4,662,000 


ounces  In  the  preceding  month  and  5  178.000 
ounces  in  March  1941,  Domestic  silver  pro- 
duction In  March  amounted  to  6.2fl50OO 
ounces,  against  4,470,000  ounces  In  February 
and  6,445,000  ounces  in  March  1941. 

Stocks  of  sliver  held  by  refineries  at  the 
end  of  March  were  placed  at  3.152.000  ounce* 
compared  with  3.2i'4,000  ounces  tkt  the  end  of 
February. 


At  V'arder^^  anj  Oir  i>i-  U    C    i^,   ''V\   -H.fx 
1;;  Be  CoTpensstf d  !<>r  Iuh^m.  ^  ai  \-t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATn'E3 

Monday.  May  4,  1942 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  proper 
encouragement  must  be  given  to  induce 
a  sufficient  number  of  people  to  donate 
their  services  to  the  O.  C.  D.  I  esUmate 
that  generally  for  every  1.000  of  popu- 
lation, the  following  minimum  number 
of  persons  are  essential: 
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In  addition  to  the  aforesaid,  there  Is 
need  for  volunteers  to  become  blood  do- 
nors, registrars,  lecturers,  health  assist- 
ants in  the  schools,  men  and  women  who 
speak  Italian,  Spanish,  Norwegian.  Pohsh, 
Jewish,  Russian,  Rumanian  for  inter- 
preting O.  C.  D.  needs  and  facilities  in 
predominant  foreign  language  sections  in 
our  large  cities.  Volunteers  are  needed 
in  consumers'  programs,  in  nutrition.  In 
family  security  and  child  welfare. 

The  populace  in  many  sections  have 
not  responded  in  proper  and  safe  num- 
h  Many  have  held   back.     Various 

;  '  ;.^  nave  been  assigned.  One  reason 
Is  that  the  Federal  Government  ha,s  not 
properly  responded  In  the  .sense  of  offer- 
ing appropriate  care  and  pension  to  those 
who  run  the  risk  of  being  wound<-d,  and 
maimed  in  possible  air  raid*  and  mttUe 
attacks,  nor  pension*  for  the  loved  ones, 
dependents,  and  next  of  kin  of  those  liable 
to  V  y.V.'-ri  in  Kuch  enemy  onslaughts, 

^'  In  Congress — and  Congress 

ntl-ci*  the  view  of  the  people  generally— 
two  points  of  view:  One  that  the  State 
or  local  communities  should  bear  th« 
burdens  of  aiding  and  supporting  citi- 
zens Injured  in  raids,  the  othf  'h  * 
the  Central  Government  shall  c  .  i^y 
such  costs. 


r-. 


Aln'^ 
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The  question  posed  mu^t  soon  be 
solved.  Our  heroic  and  sjjec  acular  air 
raids  on  Tokyo.  Yokohama,  and  other 
Jap  cities  may  bring  rctaliat  ons.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  rrjint  come 
quickly. 

I  am  of  the  school  of  thougltn  that  bo 
lievrs  that  compensation  for 
death  is  a  National  and  not 
local  responsibility.    I  have  tofcay  offered 
a  bill  that  accords  with  the  lja>-lr  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  war-n- 
bill — that   the  war  is  Nati* 
that  payment  for  physical  a 


njurles  or 
i  State  or 


•;:  ,;i-;ce 
:-■  and 
.  rsonal 


damage  resulting  therefrom    ihould  not 


rest  unequally  or  inequitably 
States  and  smaller  pohtical  s' 
In  the  war-risk  insuranc- 

r--v   iirr'i::.'  i~   naid  for  by  t 


upon  the 

bdivisions. 

'.   prop- 

le  Federal 

\V.:y  should  the  e  be  a  dis- 


tinction  when  it  comes  to  hi..l   ::  '.:fe  or 
personal  injuries? 

My  bill    which  I     :T' :    *  (liv    extends 
the   provisirns  of   the  woikrren's  com 


protec- 

d'  fen.se. 


ts  consid- 
'  n  worked 
I'nited 
Com- 


pensation   law    to    member?: 

tive  services  engaged  in  civili 

Is    is    a    ?■•  •  ;-     r;    r f    ';•>'    VKI 

Second  War  P./«ci.t  bill  and  is  de.-igned 

to  eliminate  objectionable  features  of  said 

title  brought  to  light  during 

eration.    This  revision  has  b 

cut    in    conjunction    with    ' 

Slates  F"  r^  '•-    Compen>.t| 

rr,i>sion. 

I  his  revision  preserves  the  >;.  i  imen- 
tal  principle  cf  ':>'  former  •.  .•  iiv  set- 
ting up  a  sj-sterr.  .:  Federal  Cu:::;;c:;;ation 
for  Civilian-defense  workers  injured  in 
the  performance  of  their  dir  -  .-dmin- 
istered  bv  the  United  States  i:::;.uyees' 
Commissiorx  However,  the  re  asion  is  in 
genera!  much  more  rcstr  •  /  '  ad  varies 
from  the  former  title  VIII  .:.  ;ie  foUow- 
i:  -  >ul)stantive  respects: 

Fiist.  The  coverage  of  the  revision  is 
more  specif  c:  it  applies  only  to  persons 
"duly  enrolled  for.  and  injuied  during 
the  course   of,   an    approved  1  course   of 


appointed 
a  member 

-   -d    in 


training  for  pr''tective  servic^  engaged 

In  civilian  defense"  and  "duly 

•and  assigned  regular  duties  35 

cf    the    p:ctective    services    • 

civilian  defense"'  and  injured  ii^  perform 

ing  surh  drties. 

Second.  To  enable  the  Imposition  of 
high  standards  for  training  for  and 
membership  in  the  protectiv?  services, 
the  revision  empowers  the  Eirector  of 
1he  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  to  issue  rules 
regulations,  or  orders  approviig  courses 
of  training,  prescribing  the  m?thod  and 
terms  of  enrollment  therefor,  defining 
the  term  "member  of  the  prote:tive  serv- 


ices.'* and   prescribing  the   n 
terms  of  appointment  of  sue. 
Only    persons   meeting   such 
vrV.  be  prelected 


hird.  The  revision  further  jpeciflcally 


requires  that  members  of  the 


services  be  individually  appointed,  thus 
preventing  the  po.s>ib;l!rv  of  'b 
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the  Y.  M.  H.  A,,  the  bar  associations, 
and  CO  forth. 

Fourth.  The  revision  provides  compen- 
sation only  for  "traumatic  injury."  thus 
excluding  claims  for  diseases  except 
where  resulting  from  such  physical  in- 
jury. This  limitation  is  adopted  from 
legislation  now  being  administered  by 
the  United  Slates  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Commission:  it  Is  believed  that  it 
will  substantially  simplify  the  work  of 
the  Compensation  Commission  and  re- 
duce the  number  of  unwarranted  claims. 

Fifth.  Only  the  individuals  actually 
enrolled  and  duly  appointed  and  rssigned 
regular  duties  as  a  member  of  the  pro- 
tective services  in  O.  C.  D.  can  claim 
compensation.  Thus  the  O.  C.  D.  can 
exercise  disciplinary  control  over  poten- 
tial ben'^ficiaries  of  compensation  under 
my  bill.  Thcise  found  to  be  negligent, 
careless,  di-sobedient  to  orders  of  their 
superiors,  flouting  rules  and  regulations, 
can  be  fired  and  thus  placed  outside  the 
benefits  of  the  bill. 

It  is  believed  the  adoption  at  this  time 
of  legislation  compensating  civilian  de- 
fense workers  for  physical  injuries  will 
provide  an  orderly  and  systematic  meth- 
od of  handling  the  situation.  In  the 
event  legislation  is  delayed  until  a  catas- 
trophe transpires  the  Congress  will  be 
faced  with  a  multitude  of  private  bills 
for  relief.  Only  if  a  compensation  statute 
is  enacted  pricr  to  the  occasion  for  claims 
can  the  Comp^msation  Commission  make 
the  thorough  and  impartial  investigation 
necessary  for  just  treatment  of  claims 
and  for  protection  of  the  Government 
against  unwarranted  demands. 

I  am  informed  that  there  have  already 
been  injuries  sustained  by  citizens  acting 
in  protective  services  on  the  west  coast. 
If  air  raids  occur,  these  cases  will  un- 
doubtedly be  multiplied. 

O.  C.  D.  workers  in  a  sense  are  non- 
commissioned officers  for  the  civilian 
populace.  John  Strachey  says  of  the 
English  waidens,  for  example: 

Tlieir  quietntss  has  echoed  arcund  the 
world;  their  ordinariness  has  become  a  flag; 
their  kindness  has  become  a  rock;  their  cour- 
age has  become  in  avalanche. 

O.  C.  D.  woikers.  among  other  things, 
must  put  out  incendiary  bpmbs.  direct 
emergency  vehicles,  protect  children, 
defend  their  charges  and  themselves 
against  smoke  and  fire,  gas,  flying  glass, 
clear  the  sirei^ts  of  debris,  make  maps 
of  his  sector,  inow  how  to  place  emer- 
gency calls,  prevent  panic  and  fear,  bo 
responsible  for  the  blind  and  deaf  in  the 
sector  or  imlrmary.  for  example,  the 
deaf,  if  an  air  raid  alarm,  and  by  ex- 
plaining a  b!£tck-out  to  the  blind.  e:<- 
tinguish  lights,  cooperate  with  fire,  police, 
repair,  and  decontamination  squads. 

In  a  way  O.  C.  D.  workers  are  fighting 
as  though  in  nilitary  service.  They  are 
essential  to  our  defense,  our  war  effort. 
They  should  not  be  treated  ungenerously 
and  unfairly.  The  injuries  they  receive 
from  enemj'  planes  and  enemy  ships  and 
enemy  cannons  should  be  compensated 
for.  Their  courage,  their  forlilude.  their 
stamina  will  b*^  found  equal  to  the  hero- 
Um  and  bravt*i  y  of  our  »oldler«  nnd  wU- 
ou  in  Aouvc*  b^AiU^}. 


The  bill  I  offered  for  the  relief  of  O.  C. 
D.  workers  follows: 

177th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  H.  R.  7042.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  May  5.  1942. 
Mr.  Ciller  introduced  ihe  following  bill; 
which  wns  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlcl.iry.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act  of  September 
7,  1916.  as  amended,  to  provide  compensa- 
tion for  alr-rald  wardens  and  other  civilian 
defense  workers] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7.  1916  (39  Stat.  750).  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  compensation  for  employees 
of  the  United  States  suffering  injuries  while 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  to  be 
known  as  section  43: 

"Sec.  43  The  term  'employee'  also  includes 
any  person  duly  enrolled  for  an  approved 
course  of  training  for  protective  services 
engaged  In  civilian  defense,  or  any  per- 
son duly  appointed  and  assigned  regular 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  protective  serv- 
ices engaged  in  civilian  defense.  If  any 
person  so  duly  enrolled  for  an  approved 
course  of  training  for  protective  services 
engaged  in  civilian  defense  suffers  a  traumatic 
injury  while  engaged  in  such  approved  course 
of  training,  or  If  any  person  so  duly  ap- 
pointed and  assigned  regular  duties  as  a 
member  of  V.  protective  services  engaged 
in  civilian  defense  suffers  a  traumatic  in- 
Jury  while  performing  his  duties  as  such 
member,  he  or  his  beneficiary  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  benefits  prescribed  by  law 
for  civil  employeec  of  the  United  States  who 
are  physically  injured  fft  the  line  of  duty  or 
who  die  as  a  result  thereof:  Provided,  (1) 
That  in  the  event  such  person  is  training 
for  or  rendering  such  protective  services  on 
a  volunteer  basis  or  for  compensation  ol  less 
than  $100  per  month,  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  the  amount  of  compensation  for 
death  or  disability  he  shall  be  regarded  as 
having  received  compensation  for  his  ser  rices 
at  the  rate  of  $100  per  month;  (2)  that  no 
compensation  shall  be  paid  in  respect  to 
the  death  or  disability  of  any  such  person 
In  any  case  coming  withl.'  the  purview  of 
the  workmen's  compensation  law  of  any 
State.  Territory,  or  possession,  or  in  which 
the  claimant  has  received  or  is  entitled  to 
receive  similar  benefits  for  injury  or  deavh. 

"The  United  States  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Commission  shall  have  jurisdiction  in 
cases  and  shall  perform  the  same  duties  with 
reference  thereto  as  in  the  case  of  civil  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  and  may  utilize 
its  existing  regional  offices,  utilize  the  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  of  other  Government 
agencies,  and  delegate  thereto  such  authority 
as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  sectrton. 

"The  term  'traumatic  Injury'  as  used  here- 
in shall  mean  only  injury  by  accident  caus- 
ing damage  or  harm  to  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  body  and  shall  not  include  a  dis- 
ease in  any  form  except  as  it  shall  natu  ally 
result  from  such  injury. 

"The  term  civilian  defense  worker'  as  used 
herein,  with  respect  to  injuries  sustained  by 
such  workers  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  means  any  person,  paid  or  otherwise, 
who  is  shown  on  the  records  of  a  local  de- 
fense council  to  be  :  member  of  the  protec- 
tive services  engaged  in  civilian  defeiis.;  or 
who  has  been  duly  enrolled  for  a  course  cf 
tralnini?  approved  by  the  Director  of  tho 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  or  who  appcar.-i  on 
the  record*  of  the  United  Statea  Army  is  a 
civilian  engaged  li\  the  Aircraft  Warning 
Service;  r  '  j,  Tliat  at  the  time  any  in- 
jury la  t  >i  by  any  such  pernon,  je  \t 
perforti\ii>n    U«ii  *>*   or   «nB»gert    U\   tramm* 
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<  :  ;•.  a  i-ra.d  •.<.;. 'cir:>  iUix  .lary  police;  aux- 
iliary fuenien,  fire  a  :  .  ^  demolition  and 
clearance  crews;  the  itMue  decontamination, 
utility  repair,  and  road  repair  squads;  the 
medical,  nurses'  aide,  drivers,  meassengers, 
emergency  food  and  housing,  and  staff  corps; 
and  the  civil  air  patrol  and  such  other  official 
services  as  may  be  established  bv  the  Director 
of  the  OfSce  of  Civilian  Defence. 

"No  person  shall,  for  purposes  of  receiving 
compensation  under  this  act,  be  a  member 
of  the  protective  services  engaged  in  civilian 
defense  until  he  has  received  a  qualifying 
certificate  from  and  has  been  duly  appointed 
by  a  duly  authorized  representative  of  a  local 
defense  council  and  sworn  before  a  Federal 
cfBcial 

"The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense may  Issue  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  as  shall  define  the  qualifications, 
training,  duties,  character,  and  manner  of 
taking  an  oath  for  performance  of  duty,  and 
the  conditions  for  appointment  of  members 
of  the  protective  services  engaged  in  civilian 
defense,  and  procedure  for  hearings  In  the 
event  that  it  shall  appear  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  that  any  such 
person  has  not  been  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  or  has  not  complied  with  such 
rules,  regulations,  or  order,  the  Director 
shall  so  notify  such  person  and  if,  after  hear- 
ing, the  Director  so  finds,  such  person  there- 
after, upon  the  order  of  the  Director,  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  file  any  claim  for  com- 
pensation under  this  act  unless  and  until 
such  order  is  vacated  by  the  Director  for 
good  cause  shown." 
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California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  u  ..  *  n  in  the  news- 
papers on  last  W  :...•;  ,  which,  so  far 
as  I  kncvs  ;v  sod  practically  unnoticed 
here  in  tlie  House.  It  seems  to  me  it  de- 
serves very  great  notice,  indeed.  The 
item  tells  about  an  announcement  by 
Mr.  William  H.  Davis,  the  Chairman  of 
the  War  Labor  Board,  to  the  effect  that 
there  has  been  agreed  to  absolutely  by 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O,  a  plan  for 
the  final  and  complete  decision  on  all 
jurisdictional  disputes  by  an  impartial 
body  for  the  period  of  the  war.  Anybody 
Who  knows  anything  about  the  labor 
movement  will  realize  that  this  is  a  very 
important  vten  in  propv-.t^    tj^fi  y  fp(^,j  j^ 
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Do   War  Workers   Get  Fabulou.-i   Wages? 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

>    M  '  ■  ■■  ■    K  ; 

IN    ;i:t    Hi,  .;>[:    O-^    Kl-iiiE^ENTATIVES 

l'"'  ;■^. '■>'.:.  I'     M.-iy  S.  1942 

M:  COCin;.-vN  }A:,  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  and  written  concern- 
ing fabulous  wages  paid  those  working  in 
war  industries. 

A  very  interesting  editorial  appeared  on 
this  subjprt  in  'hp  .?•.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch M('n!::,.v  M  .•  .4  and,  under  the 
leave  granted  me.  I  include  the  editorial 
as  part  of  my  remarks,     it  follows: 

There  Is  no  basis  for  financial  comparisons 
between  the  fighting  soldiers  and  the  men 
whom  Donald  Nelson  calls  the  soldiers  cf 
production,  though  both  are  vital  to  win- 
ning the  war 

The  man  In  military  cr  naval  service  gives 
up  his  home,  leaves  his  friends  and  his  Job, 
and  risks  hLs  life.  The  value  of  his  servicea 
to  the  country  cannot  be  expressed  In  terms 
of  money  If  there  were  any  basis  for  wage 
I  comparisons,  then  it  could  be  truly  said  that 
I  no  civilian  In  America,  from  the  President  on 
down,  is  entitled  to  more  pay  than  a  buck 
private  gets. 

Nevertheless,  financial  comparisons  are 
continually  being  made.  These  arguments 
are  usually  advanced  by  those  who  want  to 
reduce  the  pay  of  workers  in  war  plants, 
which  are  customarily  presented  as  exorbi- 
tant. An  example  is  found  in  this  sentence 
from  a  resolution  recently  adopted  by  a  mass 
meeting  at  Concordia,  Kans.:  "The"  balance 
is  $21  a  day  for  the  union  worker.  $21  a 
month  for  the  soldiers,  and  about  $21  a  year 
for  the  fanner." 

Charles  P  Taft  therefore  performed  a  use- 
ful service  when,  in  an  address  the  other  day 
before  the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of 
America,  he  faced  the  subject  realistically 
and  proceeded  to  "debunk"  the  myth  about 
the  fabulous  Incomes  of  war  workers. 

First,  as  to  soldiers:  Mr  Taft  pointed  out 
that  there  are  few  who  get  $21  a  month, 
since  most  now  receive  $30  base  pay  and 
this  Is  soon  to  be  increased  to  $42  by  Con- 
gress. They  receive  20  percent  additional  for 
foreign  service.  The  soldier  gets  meals,  lodg- 
ing, clothing,  medical  care,  and  other  serv- 
ices for  which  the  war  worker  wotild  spend 
$800  to  $900  a  year.  "In  short,"  said  Mr  Taft, 
"he  is  paid  as  well  as  the  average  worker." 
So  much  for  the  purely  monetary  side  or  mili- 
tary life 

New,  as  to  war-plant  workers:  The  vast 
majority  make  less  than  $60  a  week.  This 
statement  by  Mr.  Taft  is  more  than  con- 
firmed by  the  latest  figures  (for  February) 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  shewing 
the  average  weekly  pay  checks — including 
overtime  pay — of  workers  in  war  Industries: 

Building  construction. $37.17 

Aluminum    manufacture 39  39 

Blast    furnaces,    steel    works,    rolling 

mills . 40.  20 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and 

supplies 41  10 

Foundry-  and  mHChlne-shop  products,  41  98 
Braaa,  br  ..  a  a  ctipper  products...  43  67 
Kxploaivi    44  ae 

Aircraft ——.—.-........,.     44  80 
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than  40  hours'  u  k  .  week)  assert  that 
theee  requirements  are  costing  enormou* 
amounts  it  is  Instructive  to  note  that  th« 
foregoing  wage  uble  Include*  overtime  pay 
In  most  of  Its  classincations.  Donald  Nel- 
son said  last  week  that  an  average  employee's 
working  hours  In  nnr  tndustrles  are  new  as 
f  ollow^s ; 

Machine-tool  planu,  56  hours  per  week:  en- 
gine factories,  54;  shipyards.  52;  locomotive 
shops.  62;  ordnance  factories.  61;  aircraft 
plants.  48.7. 

In  various  of  the  building  trader-unions, 
where  membership  is  rigidly  restricted! 
where  dues  are  high,  and  other  features  of  a 
closed  corporation  have  been  created,  ab- 
normally high  wage  scales  prevail  As  we 
often  pointed  out  during  normal  limes,  these 
high  scales  discouraged  building,  and  the 
workers  would  probably  have  had  more  Jobs, 
and  made  more  money,  under  a  lower  scale 

The  rates  have  never  Ix-en  corrected,  how- 
ever, and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statl.<:t!cs  pub- 
lishes  figures   for  the   Nation   showing   such 
average   hourly   Journeyman   rates  as   these: 
$1  73    an    hour    for    bricklayers.     $1.72     for 
plHsierers.  $165  for  structural   iron  woikers, 
$159   for   plumbers.   $158   for    bollermukers. 
$1.67  for  Bteamfltters,  $1.42  for  carpenters,  etc. 
It  Is  obvious  that  at  such  rates,  pay  checks 
for  48  or  56  hours  a  week.  Including  overtime. 
will  run  arr  und  $100  and  more      These  are 
the    big    checks    which    have    roused    public 
wrath   and   inspired  much  of  the  agitation. 
Yet,  because  helpers  and  laborers  In  all  these 
trades   are    paid   considerably    less   than    the 
Journeymen,  and  because  weather  and  other 
circumstances  do  not  permit  building  woikers 
to  get   in  overtime  every  week,  the  national 
average  for   all   the   building   trades   is   only 
$37  17  per  week.     Furthermore,  the  work  of 
building-trades  men  comei  to  an  end  when 
Construction   of   a  plant   u   completed;    pro- 
duction is  turned  over  to  members  of  other 
unions,    or   to    nonunion    workers,    who   get 
much  lower  pay. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  $100-plus  checks 
which  have  caused  the  rumpus  are  the  ex- 
ceptions and  not  the  rule 

In  St  Louis  war  plants  the  figures  are 
lower  than  In  the  above  table  On  a  basis 
of  48  hours'  work  per  week  (that  Is.  Including 
8  hours  at  time  and  a  half  for  overtime),  the 
minimum  starting  wage  at  the  small-arms 
ammunition  plant  ..  ♦??  56  for  women  and 
$28.60  for  men.  I  :r:inimums  for  most 
workers  there  are  about  M5.36  and  $36  40 

At  the  Curtiss-Wnght  airplane  plant,  un- 
der the  new  contract  giving  production  work- 
ers an  Increase  of  5  cents  an  hour,  the 
beginning  mlnimiun  wage  is  $31.20  for  a  48- 
hour  week.  This  Is  gradually  stepped  up  to 
$38  a  week. 

Other  average  figures  for  St  Lculs  plant 
workers  are  as  follows,  also  on  the  basis  of  a 
48-hour  week: 

For  ordinary  machine  operators,  the  start- 
ing wag.  sometimes  is  as  low  as  40  cents  rn 
hour,  or  $20  80  a  week  The  top  Is  80  cents 
an  hour,  or  $41  60  a  week.  A  few  speclallsu 
receive  90  and  95  cents  an  hour,  or  $46  80  and 
$49  40.  respectively. 

Tool  and  die  makers,  the  most  stilled  and 
most  important  workers,  in  war  plants,  re- 
ceive $1.26  to  $1.40  an  hour,  or  $65  to  $72.80 
a  week. 

For  machinists,  the  top  wage  Is  $1.10  an 
hour,  or  $67.2C  a  week,  which  Is  exceptional, 
-he  majority  get  60  to  70  cents  an  hour, 
$31  30  to  $36  40  a  week 

In  the  large  st*el  plants  of  the  area,  tlie 
starling  wage  for  laborers  is  80  cenu  an  hour. 
♦26  a  week,  and  the  niMXinuim  rarely  paid, 
la  VO  cents  an  hour,  $36  40  n  wrt-k 

I  '  <         !  unKins  Is  I)  10  an  hour,  or 
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Few  war-plant  workers  anyw 
ures  show,  earn   as    much   as   $i 
This  Is  the  figure  set  by  the  Bur 
Economics  and  the  Bureau  of  La 
for  a  moderate  standard  of  livi 
family  of  four  persons      Such  a 
vides  only  for  a  moderate  dieta 
for  minimum  clothing,  educat 
and    health    budgets,    and    for 
luxuries 

Many  of  these  workers  are  li 
their  Jobs  when  the  war  end? 
in  destitution  or  on  relief  dur 
pression  and  are  Just  beginning 
debts  Many  are  helping  care  for 
of  men  in  service.  When  all  th 
ered.  It  cannot  be  said  that  war 
overpaid 

Of  course,  there  are  numerous 
Particularly  skilled  factory  work 
In  vital  Jobs  getting  the  oft-m 
checks  of  $90,  $100,  and  more 
not  svifBcient  in  number  to  raise 
higher  than  the  moderate  figures 
ernmeni  table  Just  cited. 

Exorbitant    war-plant    wages 
large,    just    what    Mr     Taft 
myth      The  subject  of  wages  ar. 
be  dlycuased  Intelligently  only  w 
Is  not  permitted  to  color  the  pic 
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IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE 

Thursday   May 
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unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  Appendix  of  'h-^   Rr- '  -:> 
address    delivered    i:y    rr.y    ci. 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
tana   I  Mr.   Murr.ay]    at   the  ' 
dinner  for  Pierre  van  Paas.'^nn 
by  the  Committee  for  an  .\. . 
tmian    and   Stateless  Jev,i.   t 
evening.  May  3,  1942.  at  the 
toria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t|ie  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Mr    Toastmaster.  our  honored 
guished  guest.  Pierre  van  Paasseh 
of  the  Committee  for  an  Army  of 
and  Stateless  Jews,  ladies  and 
am  happy  to  be  here  tonight  and 
privilege    of    taking    part    in    th 
Like  all  true  Americans.  I  am 
fact  that  I  live  in  a  country  whl 
the^  highest  measure  of  freedom 
In  the  world — a  country  where  1 
fcr  men  and  women  of  all  races 
freely  assemble,  as  we  do  here 
express   ourselves    openly    and 
«ny  jiubject   relating   to  human 
Juitlce 

Tcday.  the  eyes  and  thoughts 
tnanity  are  focused  on  that  cruel 
•trugRle  now  taking  place  on  the 
of  Europe  and  other  far-flung  a 
World  — H  strugijle  which  will  det 
future  of  civilization  and  of 
centuries  to  come.  In  this  great 
battle  wh;ch  will  decide  the  shap^ 
for  the  future  there  must  be  no  i 
r  •  >.kes;  there  must  be  no  fail 
^  to  the  fullest  degree  all  the 

foe.-  oi  Hitler's  totalitarian  phi 
ever  they  may  be  found.     All  the 
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of  the  world,  wherever  they  exist,  opposed  to 
the  pagan  doctrines  of  Hitler,  must  be  mo- 
bilized in  this  fight  fcr  human  liberty  and 
Justice.  ' 

When  I  first  heard  through  the  press  of 
the  activities  of  your  committee  for  a  Jewish 
army.  I  was  fiankly  skeptical  of  the  pro- 
posal. To  me  it  seemed  improper  to  suggest 
p.n  armed  force  made  up  of  members  of  a 
particular  race  or  religion.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  in  harmony  with  American 
principles  of  common  citizenship  in  this  free 
country  of  ours— a  country  where  our  Jewish 
fellow  citizens  have  always  carried  their  full 
share  of  responsibility  as  Americans,  and 
where  they  are  today  carrying  out  in  the 
fullest  measure  their  share  of  the  war  bur- 
den It  had  Ee-?med  to  me  at  first  that  there 
should  not  be  any  talk  of  any  special  Jewish 
army  But  since  I  have  come  to  study  and 
understand  the  plan.  I  can  see  that  a  Jewish 
army  composed  solely  and  entirely  of  Pales- 
tinian and  stati?less  Jews  can  be  made  a  most 
effective  force  for  the  defeat  of  Hitler's  cam- 
paigns in  the  Middle  East.  It  is.  of  course, 
not  contemplated  that  this  army  Is  to  be 
organized  in  this  country.  It  will  mobilize 
u  substantial  force  of  free  men,  not  now  cr- 
gantzrd.  in  an  area  where  they  are  needed, 
men  v.hose  lntcn.se  feelings  have  been  aroused 
and  who  will  constitute  a  fighting  force  to 
reckon  with  cur  enemies. 

In  this  plun  I  see  no  intention  whnthoever 
of  dlJlerentlBting.  duectly  or  indirectly,  be- 
tween  Amerlcnii*  of  Jewish  i\nd  other  stncltM 
In  their  proper  participation  in  the  wnr  efl'ort. 
The  plan  is  to  organize  those  fighting  men 
of  Palestine  wno  are  now^  unorganized  nnd 
who  cTii,  under  this  proposal,  be  made  a  very 
effective  factor  m  the  defeat  of  Hitler  With 
this  understanding  of  the  proposal.  I  have  no 
hesitation  In  Mylng  that  I  am  an  enthusi- 
astic advocate  ci  such  an  army. 

The  United  Nations  cannot  nflord  to  over- 
look the  offer  of  a  middle  eastern  Jewish 
army  They  cannot  ignore  a  proposal  de- 
signed to  strengthen  physically  and  morally 
the  democratic  forces  of  the  world  by  the 
creation  of  a  new  army  of  a  couple  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men  who  have  been  un- 
comprcmislng  foes  of  Hitler  ever  since  his 
ascension  to  power. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  that  on  purely  moral  and 
Christian  grounds  an  Indisputable  case  can 
be  established  for  the  formation  of  an  army 
made  up  of  Palestinian  and  stateless  Jews. 
We  all  know  that  followers  of  the  Christian 
faith  for  years  before  the  outbreak  of  war 
have  stood  aghast  at  the  barbarous  persecu- 
tion of  Jews  by  the  Nazi  regime  fn  Germany. 
Yet.  because  of  the  principles  of  International 
law  and  diplomatic  relations  between  coun- 
tries, they  were  unable  to  do  much  abotii  it. 
But  now  we  are  engaged  In  a  life-and-death 
struggle  fcr  the  preservation  of  democracy 
and  of  Christianity  itself,  and  to  insure  vic- 
tory we  must  mobilize  every  available  force 
in  the  world 

These  stateless  Jews  feel  bound,  by  the 
dictates  of  honor  and  the  preservation  of  their 
Ideals,  to  offer  themselves  in  this  struggle.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  we  In  this  country 
should  do  everything  in  cur  power  to  remove 
any  technical  obstaoles  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  purpose  and  the  vindication 
of  their  honor.  This  Is  the  least  we  can  do 
to  atone  for  the  years  of  Inaction  and  idle- 
ness during  which  we  permitted  Hitler  to 
expand  his  military  power  and  carry  on  his 
inhuman  efforts  to  annihilate  both  Jewry  and 
Christendom  in  Germany  and  mass  his  forces 
for  a  supreme  attack  against  world  clvllza- 
tlon 

On  moral  grounds  the  case  for  a  Jewish 
army,  as  I  see  It,  Is  a  case  so  logical  and 
unanswerable  that  there  can  be  no  basis 
for  questioning  It.  I  will  noi  undertake  to 
pursue  this  point  further. 

But  wholly  aside  from  a  moral  basis  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  army,  as  pro- 
posed by  your  committee,  there  is  a  selfish 
reason  for  such  a  plan.    That  selfish  reason 


our 
for 


is  that  the  United  Nations  need  a  J<!wish 
army  in  the  Middle  East  as  a  part  and  parcel 
of  a  total  pattern  of  world  strategy  essential 
to  destroy  Hitler.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
a  military  expert  to  realize  that  the  Jewish 
army  which  is  here  proposed  would  be  a  very 
substantial  reinforcement  to  the  armies  op- 
posing H;tler  in  the  Middle  East.  In  that 
theater  of  the  war  there  is  an  absolute  need 
for  all  the  possible  manpower  that  can  be 
mustered  to  block  the  advance  of  the  Nazi 
forces. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  I  am  think- 
ing always  of  the  main  fact  that  this  war 
must  be  won  and  Hitler  must  be  destroyed. 
It  requires  only  common  sense  to  underhand 
that  the  military  situation  today  Is  such  that 
if  we  are  to  win.  we  must  put  Into  the  field 
armed  forces  in  the  greatest  possible  number 
and  at  the  most  strategic  points.  Right 
where  this  army  will  be  assembled  U  one 
of  the  most  strategic  areas  of  the  wai .     If. 

therefore,  theie  is  such  manpower  available 

manpower  that  can  be  dep.nided  upon  to  fight 
to  the  last  breath  of  life  rather  than  sur- 
render—why should  there  be  the  slightest 
hesitation  to  make  use  of  U?  This  Is  espe- 
cially obvious  since  these  armed  forces  you 
are  proposing  to  organize  are  located  sub- 
stantially right  In  the  area  Involved,  and 
will,  therefore,  not  require  the  use  o.' 
extremely  limited  shipping  facilltiet 
transportation. 

Thus,  for  seiash  reisona  alone,  we  in  this 
country  should  have  undertaken  to  en?our- 
UR»'  this  Idea  of  n  Jewish  uriny  If  It  had  not 
already  been  proptLsed. 

As  the  eleventh  hour  of  this  dcspornte 
global  conflict  approaches,  no  time  remains 
for  futile  discussion.  This  proposal  Is  a  prac- 
tical one.  The  Jewish  army  is  not  a  thoory; 
It  Is  not  a  vague  Idea;  it  is  a  fact  which  can 
be  realized  If  our  ally.  Great  Britain,  wl.ls  it 
so,  I  feel  certain  that  the  British  people  and 
their  military  leaders  desire  this  army, 
and  that  their  recognized  political  leaders 
Churchill  and  Crlpps,  will  surely  approve  It. 

We  In  this  country  find  It  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  there  should  be  any  hesitation  by 
the  British  Government  In  giving  whole- 
hearted approval  to  the  plan  of  a  Jewish 
army.  If  it  were  a  matter  to  be  decided  by 
the  American  people,  I  know  what  the  deci- 
sion would  be.  A  plan  which  proposes  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  intrepid  young  Jev/s  of 
Palestine  and  the  Middle  East  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  oppose  Hitler's  bloody 
march  toward  India  and  the  subjugaticn  of 
the  world  would  t>€  Instantly  accepted.  If 
It  were  a  matter  to  be  decided  here,  this  pro- 
posed Jewish  army  would  be  mobilized  \vlth- 
out  a  moment's  delay. 

My  friends.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  eUab- 
Ushment  of  this  Jewish  army.  If  carried  out 
will  prove  to  be  of  great  value— yes,  a  very 
vital  step  in  the  conduct  of  our  total  war 
against  the  Axis  Powers.  I  wish  your  :om- 
mittee  Godspeed  In  your  effoits,  and  I  give 
you  my  full  assurance  of  unqualified  support 
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•iONTAN.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1942 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  very  able  address  delivered  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gilletti;] 
In  Pliiladelphia  on  April  26,  1942,  at  a 
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C  rr.mittee  for 


meeting  of  t!>   N^ 
a  Jewish  Arrv.y 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  1 
•c  epted  the  very  courteous  Invitation  to 
participate  In  this  great  meeting  tcday. 
because  of  my  firm  belief  that  the  United 
Nations  were  opposing  their  own  best  in- 
terests in  falling  fully  and  promptly  to  uti- 
lize the  manpower  reservoir  which  waits, 
ready  and  anxious,  to  be  organized  and 
welded  intO  a  potent  war  tool  as  a  Jewish 
Army.  This  manpower  Is  equivalent  in 
number  to  8  or  10  divisions  of  troops,  and 
what  is  greatly  to  'he  point,  It  Is  now  on 
the  very  ground  where  the  best  military 
strategists  anticipate  on-  of  the  major  com- 
ing struggles  will  be  staged  and  fought,  and. 
by  the  grace  oi  God,  won.  It  does  not  have 
to  be  transported  to  the  battle  scenes 
through  the  diversion  of  the  shipping  facili- 
ties so  de  perately  needed  elsewhere. 

But  before  referring  u.  thl~  problem  in  a 
more  detailed  way,  1  am  moved  to  speak  a 
few  words  by  way  of  a  general  discussion  of 
democracies,  and  perhaps  a  more  particular 
reference  to  our  own  great  Nation  as  one  of 
the  world  lenders  of  deniocriitlc  philo.vophles. 
I  was  Impelled  to  approach  the  subject  In 
this  way  after  rending  the  letter  udvlMHR  me 
that  the  theme  title  of  this  gathering  today 
was  to  be  Democracy  for  All. 

I  sometimes  wonder  il  all  of  us  hBV».  a  true 
conception  of  Just  what  we  mean  by  democ- 
racy.   The  very  fact  that  friends  of  the  Jew- 
tsh  volunteer-   1     Palestine,  and  the  friends 
of  stateless  Jews  everywhere,  and   all  other 
homeless  and  stateless  groups  of  the  present 
time  are  assembling  here  and  elsewhere,  try- 
ing to  secure  the  rights  of  liberty  and  free 
enterprise   for  their  members.   Is  conclusive 
proof  that  there  are  diverse  conceptions  and 
applications    of    true    democrritic    securities 
and   freedoms   even    In   our   own    recognized 
democracies,  and   it  15  also  proof  that  some 
of  the   rights  which   are   firmly  secured   for 
others     re   denlec!   to  these   specific   groups. 
I  have  no  disposition  to  try  to  turn  this 
hall  Into  a  college  lecture  rocm.  but  It  ir.ay 
not  be  time  wasted  If  we  do  some  thinking 
together    briefly,    and   reexamine   some   gov- 
ernmental phUosophles  and  some  tenets  that 
we  hold.     Any  national  entity  is  a  group  of 
pecpte  who  have  given  up  a  portion  of  their 
individual   freedoms  of   opinion  and  action. 
In  order  that  the  general  social  interest  of 
all     can    be    conserved.     Every    governm.ent 
represents  a  curtailment  of  individual  rights 
and  freedoms,  either  voluntarily  assumed  or 
forced    upon    them.     Democratic    philosophy 
envisions  a  voluntary  curt.'illment.   allowing 
freedom  of  speech,  of  w(,rshlp.  of  assembly, 
and  of   the   press.     It  rests  on   the   premise 
that  Individuals  have   Inalienable  rights   to 
equality  of  opportunity  and  a  voice  In  their 
own   government,   that    the    curtailment    of 
their  liberties  shall  come  as  the  result  of  laws 
adopted  by  agents  of  their  own  choo^irg,  and 
they  are  further  convinced  that  there  will  be 
wise  laws  and  regulations,  as  the  product  of 
collective  action,  through  the  free  expression 
and  Interchange  of  opinion   In  the  field  of 
public  discussion  and  debate.     They  further 
believe  that  all  rights   remain  in  the  Indi- 
vidual.  e\  M'-tj    -It   surrendered  or  limited 
by    these    :.,u.    v^:.:,h    arc    socially    accepted 
decisions. 

There  is  no  time  tu  dli,cu.a  the  phllcscphles 
>f    communism    and   socialism,    which   each 
eii.  .sion  a  classlr-s   j-rlriv,   to  be  attained 
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Tlae  governmental  philosophy  of  ihe^e 
enemies  Is  based  on  two  fundamental  prem- 
ises: First,  that  the  state  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive organization  of  men  possible  to 
develop,  and  therefore  must  be  the  central 
point  of  all  loyalties.  Tlaat  groups  and  indi- 
viduals have  no  meaning  whatever,  excepting 
as  organic  parts  of  the  sovereign  state,  and 
that  every  individual  or  group  of  Individuals 
and  their  interests  must  be  wholly  subordi- 
nated to  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  its 
security:  second,  that  there  is  a  natural 
hierarchy  am.ong  nations  and  races  giving  to 
a  certain  one  a  superiority  over  all  others, 
which  superiority  must  be  recognized  and 
obeyed,  that  one  race  is  superior  to  others 
one  nation  superior  to  all  others,  and  one 
man  a  natural  leader  of  all  others.  Under 
this  philosophy,  individual  and  group  privi- 
leges are  not  Inherent  In  the  people,  but  come 
as  a  gift  of  the  state  anc  not  as  of  right. 

Tliese  two  general  philo.'^ophifs,  with  minor 
groupings,  due  to  geographical  and  other  ex- 
igencies, are  now  engaged  in  the  greatest  war 
that  this  world  has  ever  seen.  What  we  have 
known  as  the  World  War  of  25  years  ago  is 
dwarfed  into  comparative  Insignificance  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  world-wide 
cataclysm  in  which  we  are  now  Involved. 

I  have  referred  to  the  basis  for  this  earth- 
wide  struggle  because  while  we  must  and 
shall  win,  we  nwmi  tl.«o  so  think  and  plan  as 
to  avoirt  making  the  expenditures  of  blood 
and  treasure  of  sufferlnR  and  saerince,  a  fu- 
tile  effort,  when  considered  In  connection 
with  the  future  hnpplncs.i  and  security  of 
mankind  I  have  in  mind  now  that  we  fought 
a  World  Wai  23  years  nro  under  the  banner 
and  aegl!  of  noble  and  lofty  ideals.  We  were 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  We 
were  to  outlaw  force  and  oppression.  We  were 
to  end  war  for  all  time  as  a  national  Instru- 
ment of  policy  We  were  to  establish  and 
rr.aintain  the  sell-determination  of  peoples 
everywhere.  We  were  to  bring  the  blessings 
ct  peace  ar.d  security  to  all  nations  and  to  all 
rac3s.  and  tc  maintain  them  throughout  the 
whole  world 

But.  "Alas  for  the  rarity  of  Christian  char- 
ity under  the  sun!"  Alas  for  the  dreams  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  his  collaborators  Alas 
for  the  idealism  of  those  who  fought  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  Alas  for  the  millions  of 
boys  from  scores  of  Nations  who  gave  their 
lives  to  further  the  effort.  Alas  for  the  mil- 
lions of  nonccmbatants  who  sacrificed  with- 
out stint  and  who  suffered  disease,  torment, 
torture,  starvation,  and  death  in  the  World 
War  of  1917.  Alas  for  the  post-war  miseries 
and  madnesses  with  the  Incident  deprivations 
and  wretchedness  The  same  selfish,  greedy, 
and  anta^on.stlc  interests  that  in  various 
forms  have  enforced  the  inception,  the  devel- 
opment, and  result  of  almost  every  war  tlfat 
the  world  has  seen,  took  control  of  the  situa- 
tion following  the  World  War  and.  as  the  re- 
suit  of  their  manipulations  and  self-seeking, 
the  fruits  of  the  wai  were  in  large  measure 
lest  to  the  people;  the  expected  harvest  of 
happiness  was  never  garnered,  and  the  seeds 
cf  another  harvest  of  war's  horrcrs  and  in- 
iquities were  sown  for  fhe  reaping  In  which 
we  are  now  engaged. 

There  has  never  been  a  war  fought  In 
which  the  people  participating  were  not  led 
into  convlctio  •  of  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause,  and  In  which  Idealism  and  altruistic 
purposes  were  not  presented  as  the  causes 
for  the  war,  and  In  which  commercial,  finan- 
clal,  political,  and  personal  rivalries  and 
struggles  for  power  and  dominance  were  not 
kept  In  the  background  until  they  could  be 
developed  as  the  controlling  factor  in  writing 
the   peace  whlrh  followed   the  struggle. 

This  past  quarter  of  a  c(  :  .;\  which  has 
followed  the  War  of  I^^IT  r.:.a  which  was 
to  reflect  the  ideals  for  'a  :  ue  then  fought, 
has  seen  the  perpetuatun  of  Injustice.  In- 
equities,   and    Inexcusable    political    malad- 


justments which  have  become  glaringly  ap- 
parent factors  in  the  present  war  effort.  We 
see.  for  instance,  an  Ireland  smarting  imder 
the  memory  of  for-r-  -t-:istreatn..  .  d 
refusing   to  particlp     .     >5    a   sover  *    m 

the  present  struggle.  We  see  at  this  precise 
moment  an  India,  clinging  to  the  memories 
of  generations  of  servitude  and  unjust  con- 
trol, deliberately  refusing  to  take  the  neces- 
sary part  in  this  war.  even  though  the  forces 
of  destruction  are  right  at  her  ver  door. 
We  see  discordant  elements,  which  had  been 
forced  Into  coalition  against  the  wills  of  the 
various  groups,  break  apart  In  dissension  at 
the  first  opportunity.  We  see  national 
groups  and  -acial  groups,  resentful  of  being 
deprived  of  access  to  harbors  and  other  In- 
dustrial facilities  under  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
now  attempting  to  turn  the  world's  turmoil 
to  their  national  or  racial  advantage  We 
see  the  Jewish  people  of  many  nationalistic 
connections  time  and  again  made  the  scape- 
goat, or.  under  a  better  figure  of  speech,  the 
whipping  boy  for  the  delinquencies  of  self- 
seeking  nations  who  refuse  to  carry  out  their 
idealistic  pledges.  We  see  many  of  the  vic- 
tims of  thes.  unfulfilled  pledges  once  again 
indulging  in  the  hope  that  out  of  the  pres- 
ent world  debacle  there  may  now  come  that 
tecurlty  for  all  races,  all  people,  and  all  parlt 
of.  the  world  that  humanity  has  been  taught 
that  it  has  a  right  ^«  expect  under  nil  reli- 
gions and  all  revelations  of  the  Supreme 
Deity 

It  Is  because  cf  my  aeop  conviction  that 
we  cannot,  as  a  result  of  the  war  In  wh'ch 
we  arc  now  engaged,  hope  U)  attain  this 
democratic  security  and  the  great  freedoms 
mentioned  by  our  President  that  are  to  be 
secured  "everywhere  In  the  world."  If  we  now, 
by  thought,  precept,  attitude,  or  action,  con- 
t.nue  or  tolerate  racial  or  political  injustices 
that  I  stand  with  those  of  you  gathered  here 
today.  In  my  belief  that  steps  should  imme- 
diately be  taken  for  an  opportunity  for  the 
group  of  Jewish  volunteers  and  every  other 
rcclal  group  to  participate  in  the  war  and  its 
ni?eds.  without  discrimination  or  prejudice. 

The  assumption  of  power  in  France  by  the 
Hitlerian  Laval  within  the  past  iew  days  has 
given  renewed  emphasis  to  the  value  of  a 
Jewish  army  in  the  Palestinian  homeland. 
One  of  the  first  efforts  of  dominated  France 
will  probably  be  to  recapture  Syria  as  the 
first  essential  step  of  the  invasion  of  the  near- 
eastern  oil  fields  and  the  prospective  Junction 
with  the  armies  of  Hlrohito.  The  Jewish 
ai-my  would  be  vital  because  It  could  be 
nshed  to  the  aid  of  the  Free  French,  already 
li.  possession  of  Syria,  and  would  be  at  once 
Ir.  a  position  to  maintain  the  defense  of  the 
Near  East  and  to  participate  in  the  defense 
of  the  Suez.  It  coixld  and  would  be  a  vital 
ftctor  m  preventing  the  anticipated  efforts  of 
the  Nazis  and  the  Japs  to  unite  In  the  region 
01'  the  Garden  cf  Eden.  It  would  prevent 
the  necessity  of  sending  American  t>oys  or 
o-.her  United  Nations'  armies  to  the  Middle 
East. 

These  men  already  there  know  the  ter- 
rain; they  know  tlie  enemy;  they  are  flghtlns 
for  their  own  survival.  They  realize  the 
horrors  that  would  attend  their  defeat.  They 
SI  and  ready  to  make  a  vast  contribution  to 
the  war  effort.  They  art  asking  nothing  but 
an  opportunity  to  fight.  They  are  offering 
their  lives,  their  homes,  their  future,  and 
their  honor.  They  are  offering  everything 
they  have  In  the  world,  and  all  they  ask  Is 
for  the  opportunity  to  perfect  their  organlea- 
tion  and  for  assistance  In  obtaining  the 
proper  equipment.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  the 
d.-mands  of  fairness  and  equity  did  not  dic- 
tate approval  of  their  request  that  self- 
interest  alone  fo'  the  United  Nations  would 
b<'  sufficient  to  warrant  that  approval. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  urge  cr  support  a 
movement  for  the  purpose  of  .  .  ■  p  c- 
ganizatlon  of  Jewish  soldiers  ^.    a   ft.;ar.e 
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organization  or  entity  In  any 
of  our  Allies  now  ensiaged  In  th ; 
see  no  more  reason  for  the  o 
American  Jewish  army  than  I 
organization    of    an    American 
army   or  an  American  Catholic 
mat:er  of  deep  Interest   in  my 
leans  of  Jewish   ancestry.   I   w 
oppose    this    or    any    other 
would  differentiate  them  from 
can  citizens  of  any    type  or 
present   proposal   envisions  the 
of  these  Jewish  people  wh( 
Palestinian  homeland   or  v 
disruptions  of  the  present  war. 
speakable  atrocities  perpetrated 
people  by  the  Axis  Powers,  hav 
Into  the  position  of  homeless 
wanderers. 

Let  America  and  Americans 
Just  influence  in  aiding  these  ] 
expre5s-on  and  meaning  to  thf 
participate  fully   in   this   world 
giving  them  the  opportunity  o: 
with  the  other  participants      I 
proper  pressure  to  induce  Grei 
live    fully   up   to   the   principle; 
Balfour  declaration,  to  the  ma 
ments.  and  to  th    spirit,  as  well 
of  the  idealism  for  which  we  a 
tanic  war 

Tliere   Is   not   an   American   c 
citiren    of    other    nations    any 
world,  believing   In  democratic 
who  Is  not  willing  to  give  ever\ 
to  the  successful  prosecution 
tlon   of   the    present    war      Bu' 
allow  to  be  injected  anywh.^re 
proposals,    practices,    or    actions 
petuate  in  the  slightest  degree 
discriminations  which  belle  the 
lour  freedoms. 

We   like  to  thirk  that   our 
great    Vatlon      America    is    a 
b«»cause    we    believe    in    mdiv 
equality    of    oppxjrtunity.    not 
alone,    but   equality   of 
We  want  a  better  world,  as  we 
America      Our   controlling   pas 
a  free  and  a  proud  people,  anc 
portance  Is  our  desire  to  be 
not  harbor  hatred      The  poisons 
fear,  en^-y.  anii  relentless  hate  o 
other  peoples  do  not  flow 
We  have  a  hatred  of  principles 
be   wrong,    hatred   of   autocracy 
lack  of  honor,  and  of  broken  fa 
t<   live   but  we  want  to  let  live 
prosper  and  have  our  share  of  h 
We  want  to  see  other  nations 
that  happiness  and  that 

Dear  Gcd.  keep  thlE  a  part  ol 
plunged  into  the  blinding  fog  o 
u**  never  lose  our  reason,  never 
marks,  and  never  lose  cur  way 
at    the  outset   countenance   or 
development  or  continuance  of 
ous.    or    materialistic    prejudices 
and  inequalities. 

We    cannot    successfully 
effort  in  the  direction  of  the 
lishment  of  the  "four  freedoms 
the  world"  if.  at  the  very  outset 
tc  any  curtailment  or  perpetua 
tation  of  human  rights  basec-  in 
degree  on  race,  color,  or  reMtMi 
selfishness  incident  to  con 
ical  aggrandizement. 

Let  us.  then,  as  free  America! 
fully  and  completely  with  all  c 
French,  free  Poles,  free  Czech- 
free  Chinese,  or  free  Jews,  wlthoi 
,terfuge.  or   hindrance.     And   fu 
hear  the  last  for  all  times  of  Sw 
cans.  Jewish-Americans.    Irish 
any  other  type  of  bifurcated    hy 
limited   Americani.-:v       I    -     :- 
tain  the  unmociiflec:  Arr.e:     a;...-: 
res.-^    which   c\::    fl.ig   represents 
the  world. 
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"Your  flag  and  my  flag,  and,  oh,  how  much  It 

nolds! 
1    Your  land  end  my  land,  secure  within  Its 

folds. 
Your  heart  and  my  heart  beat  quicker  at  Its 

Sight— 
Sun-kissed  and  wind-tossed,  the  red.  the  blue, 

the  white. 
The  one  flag,  the  great  flag,  the  flag  for  me 

and  you — 
It's    glorified    all    else    beside — the   red,    the 

white,  the  blue," 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROVO.  WOODRIFF 

OF    MICII,_  ,.; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  outstanding  d;fflcul- 
ties  with  the  entire  war  situation  insofar 
as  the  United  Nations  are  concerned  has, 
thus  far.  been  summed  up  in  the  phrase. 
"Too  little,  too  late,  too  thin."  The 
American  people  have  been  persuaded  by 
conditions  and  propaganda  to  regard  this 
condition  of  "too  little,  too  late,  too 
thin."  as  relating  wholly  to  the  conscrip- 
tion and  training  and  equipping  of  ar- 
mies and  navies;  the  production  of  ma- 
chines, munitions,  and  supplies  of  war; 
the  production  of  transportation  facili- 
ties for  the  delivery  of  those  machines, 
munitions,  and  supplies  of  war.  The 
American  people  have  also  been  per- 
suaded that  "too  little,  too  late,  too  thin" 
applies  to  some  points  somewhere  out- 
side America,  against  enemies  somewhere 
outside  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  vitally  essential  that  the  people 
be  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an- 
other enemy  within  the  United  States  of 
America  just  as  dangerous  and  incalcu- 
lably more  insidious,  than  any  of  our 
enemies  outside  the  United  States.  The 
A:r >rican  people  should  also  be  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  "Too  little,  too  late,  too 
thin"  can  render  us  the  victim  of  this 
enemy  just  as  certainly  as  "Too  little,  too 
late,  too  thin,"  as  applied  to  machines, 
munitions,  and  supplies  of  war  could 
render  us  victims  of  enemies  abroad. 

This  enemy  within  the  United  States  is 
inflation.  Unless  its  advance  is  checked, 
it  can  just  as  surely  wreck  our  American 
system  of  govcrnn>ent  and  our  American 
economy  and  reduce  our  people  to  eco- 
nomic slavery  as  could  any  external 
enemy.  Measures  to  stop  the  advance 
of  inflation  can  be  "Too  little,  too  late, 
too  thin,"  just  as  surely  as  measures  to 
stop  foreign  invaders  can  be.  It  is  now 
becoming  apparent  that  thus  far, 
through  the  manifest  reluctance  of  the 
New  Deal  administration  to  meet  and 
grapple  with  all  the  elements  of  this 
enemy,  the  measures  to  repel  it  have 
been  "Too  little,  too  late,  too  thin." 

In  order  that  the  American  people  may 
get  some  idea  of  the  potential  magnitude 
and  danef>r  of  this  enemy  creeping  day  by 
^^--^y  ■^■■ci  r.'.^'^t  by  night  upon  every  farm, 
v..;.ij;-,   ha:::>-,   tv'vn    .,:.d    city  in  the 
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United  States,  some  correspondence  and 
tables  prepared  by  the  Library  cf  Con- 
gress' experts  are  given  herewith.  Un- 
der date  of  April  20,  1942.  the  Chief  of 
the  Inquiry  Section,  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  Library  of  Congress,  wrote 
as  follows: 

Dear  Congressman  Woodruff:  Fallowing 
up  your  inquiry  of  last  week  as  amplified  by 
your  telephone  call  of  Friday,  we  s?nd  you 
herewith  further  information  on  tlie  Ger- 
man debt  1914  23 

Data,  as  of  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  is 
given  first  in  marks,  then  in  gold  marks,  and 
finally  in  dollars.  You  will  note  that  from 
1918  on.  the  debt.  In  dollars,  dropped,  while 
the  total  in  marks  increased  rapid  y.  The 
final  break  came  November  15.  1923.  v.  hen  dis- 
counted treasury  bills  totaled  191.580.  i65.422,- 
100.000,000  marks  (191  quintillions  580  quad- 
rillions 4G5  trillions  422  billions  100  millions). 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lucy  Salamanca  Morey. 

Inflation  in  the  United  States  could 
make  this  communication  read  dollars 
instead  of  marks. 

Bjcause  the  people  are  being  fooled  by 
so-called  treasury  paper,  it  seems  well 
to  include  the  table  showing  how  the 
German  Government  worked  inflation 
upon  its  people  in  the  form  of  discounted 
treasury  bills.  The  table  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  follows: 

German  debt,  1914-23 


Total  -i.bt 

in  liilliiin 

marks 

Total  debt 
in  hlllioii 

gold  marks 
(basod  on 
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quot.it  ions 

at    corrc>- 

siKinding 

diitts) 

Total  dcht 
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7.2 

12.1 
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l.Vl 

2.3 

4.2 

1.3 

.3 

r.cjo 

I'.i21 

\'.rZ2 

1923 

Practically  all  Government  borrowing 
after  1919  was  in  the  form  of  discounted 
Treasury  bills.  By  March  31,  192-!,  these 
accounted  for  6.601  5,675  of  the  total 
debt.  Bills  on  that  date  which  totaled 
6.601,300.000.000  marks  had  increased 
29,000,000  times  by  November  15,  1923, 
when  they  totaled  191,580.465,422,100.- 
000.000  marks.  Of  course  by  thi.s  time, 
the  mark  had  become  practically  worth- 
lees. 

Source:  Adapted  and  computed  from 
Frank  D.  Graham's  Exchange.  Prions,  and 
Production  in  hyperinflation:  Geimany 
1920-1923,  page  13;  the  United  States 
Senate's  Commission  of  gold  and  silver 
inquiry,  1924,  serial  8.  page  540. 

Because  of  the  insidious  method  of  this 
enemy,  inflation,  of  camouflaging  :ts  ad- 
vance under  rises  of  prices,  it  will  be  well 
for  thoughtful  persons  to  ponder  another 
letter  written  me  under  date  of  April  27 
1942.  by  the  Chief  of  the  Inquiry  Section,' 
Legislative  Reference  Service.  Library  of 
Congress.    The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Congressman  WooDRtrrr:  This  is  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  information  on 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  mark  in  G- v- 
many  during  the  post-war  period. 


AfPKXpf 

We   send   you    herewith    a    tabie    showing 
wholesale  prices  in  Germany  for  the  period 
1914  23.     This,   of   course,   shows   the    trend 
of  rising  prices  rather  than  the  fall  in  pur- 
chasing   power    of    the    mark       One    might 
rou?hly   say   that  the   purchfising    power   of 
the  mark  could   be  determined   by  dividing 
the  wholesale  price  index  number  into  one 
although  this  would  not  be  aJtogether  accu- 
rate.    However,  if  this  is  done  it  will  be  seen 
that  by  the  end  of  1017.  the  mark  had  only 
50  percent  of  its  pre-war  purchasing  power- 
by  the  end  of  1919.  12  5  percent;   by  the  end 
of  1920.  7  percent:  by  the  end  of  1921    3  per- 
cent; by  July  of  1922,  1  percent;  by  the  end 
of  January  1923,  0  03  peicent;  by  the  end  of 
June  1923,  0  004  ptrcent;  and  by  the  end  of 
November  1923,  0.000000O00C7  percent. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lucy  Salamanca  Morey. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  German 
mark  in  posses.sion  of  the  people  finally 
fell  to  seven  octillionths  of  1  percent  of 
its  normal   purchasing  value.    Actually 
the  mark  at  this  point  was  worth,  liter- 
ally, less  than  the  paper  it  was  printed 
on.     It  will  be  well  for  working  men  and 
women  who  feel  they  are  getting  high 
wages,  and  may  get  higher  wages,  to  pon- 
der the  fact  that  German  woiking  men 
and  women  were  also  given  tremendous 
wage   increases— in   these   paper   maiks 
worth  seven  octillionths  of  1  cent  on  the 
dollar.    Any  thoughtful  person  pondering 
these  fantastic  figures,  and  the  table  of 
prices  which  follows  belcw,  wUl  be  com- 
pelled to  conclude  that  the  first  victims 
of  General  Inflation  are  the  working  men 
and    women.    The  people   who   till   the 
soil,  the  people  who  tend  the  lathes,  the 
people  who  work  in  factories  and  foun- 
dries are  the  first  and  greatest  victims 
of  this  enemy. 

Index  of  wholesale  prices  in  Germany.  1914-23 


End  of  year  or  month; 

1914 

1915 

1916- 

1917. 

1918 _. 

1919 

1920: 

June 

December 

1921: 

June 

December 

1922: 

June 

July... 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1923: 

January 

February 

March . 

AprU 

May 

June 

Jul'- 

August 

September 

October 

November 


1913  =  1 
1  25 

1  48 
1,51 

2  03 
2  45 
8  03 

13.82 
14.40 

13  66 
34  87 

70  30 
100  59 
192  00 
287  00 
566  00 
1.  154  00 
1   475  00 

3.286  00 

5,  257  00 

4,827  00 

5.738  00 

9.  034  00 

24.  618  00 

183.510  00 

1.695.  109  GO 

36.223.771  GO 

18,  700,  000,  000  00 

1,422.  900.  000.  000  00 


December 1.200,400,000.000  00 

Source:  Graham.  Frank  D  Exchange 
prices,  and  production  in  hyperinflation:  Ger- 
many, 1920-23,  pp.  7,  13. 

The  American  people  must  see  to  it 
that  this  enemy,  General  Inflation,  is  met 
by  enough  alertness,  enough  political 
courage,     enough     economic     common 
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sense,  and  enough  common  patriotism  by 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  to 
prevent  America  falling  victim  to  this 
inside  enemy  while  we  are  busy  directing 
attention  to  outside  enemies.  Inflation 
IS  an  enemy  which  is  like  a  break  in  the 
dike.  We  cannot  tolerate  even  a  little  of 
It  if  we  do  not  want  the  Nation  over- 
whelmed and  i-uined  by  a  flood  of  it 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF" 

LON.  JuriiN  M.  Cii'-FT:^ 

F    WASHINGTON 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4.  1942 

Mr.    COFFEE    of    Washington.     Mr. 
Speaker,  undei   leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Concression.^l  Record,  )  am 
inc'ading    hereinbelow     a     well-written 
and  thoughtful  letter  composed  by  a  very 
intelligent  pe;son  who  resides  in  the  sec- 
ond largest  city  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, a  city  which  is  the  marketing  point 
and  center  of  one  of  the  most   fertile 
valleys  in  the  world,  which  is  the  verita- 
ble norticultural  paradise  of  these  United 
States.    The  author  of  this  gripping  com- 
munication feels  deeply  that  there  are 
certain  errors  which  should  not  long  con- 
tinue to  be  unremedied  and  warmly  rec- 
ommends that  drastic  steps  be  taken  to 
solve  these  aifficuities.    I  commend  its 
reading  to  my  colleagues. 

April  17,  1942. 
Congressman  John  M   Coftee, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De\k  TwIk  Coffee;  As  one  of  your  con- 
stituents. I  should  like  to  appeal  to  you  to 
do  whatever  you  can  to  bring  about  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  make  this  war 
unproatable  for  those  industrialists  and  capi- 
talists who  are  reaping  a  profit  of  dollars  from 
the  grief  and  unhappiness  ol  countless  num- 
bers of  individuals 

On  every  side,  one  sees  the  greed  for  money 
causing  waste,  slewing  up  of  prcduction. 
bottlenecks,  lack  of  unity  in  the  Nation.  As 
an  example,  consider  the  shipyards  A 
worker  in  one  near  here  told  me  that  the 
morale  among  the  workers  is  very  bad,  be- 
cause of  the  management,  or  rather  the'm's- 
management.  of  the  plant  Work  that  is  put 
In  one  day  is  torn  out  the  next,  and  the 
material  thrown  away.  The  workers  feel 
that  their  efforts  are  wasted,  and  consequent- 
ly it  is  u.-^eless  to  exert  themselves.  In  the 
meantime,  the  enemy  makes  gains,  and  the 
war  is  prolonged,  because  we  cannot  get  ma- 
terials where  they  are  needed  in  time  to  help 
our  forces,  or  the  forces  of  our  Allies,  as  the 
case  mny  be. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  these  plants  to 
make  the  war  last  as  long  as  possible  be- 
cause cl  the  profits  In  the  meantime,  we 
wives  and  mothers  must  suffer  untold  hours 
of  giief  and  sorrow  because  of  the  separa- 
tion  from  our  loved  ones.  Omi  children 
must  suffer  because  they  are  fatherless.  Our 
husbands  and  sons  must  suffer  both  men- 
tally and  physically.  The  Nation  must  suf- 
fer because  whatever  service  of  value  these 
men  had  to  offer  is  wasted. 

My  husband,  a  reserve  officer,  has  been 
called  into  the  service.    In  his  work,  he  was 
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of  great  value  to  the  agricultural  progres* 
of  western  Washington  He  had  served  as 
agronomist  at  the  western  Washington  ex- 
periment station  for  13  vears.  and  hud  under 
way  experiments  that  would  be  of  great  eco- 
nomic Importance  if  he  had  boen  allcwed  to 
complete  them  The  superintendent  of  the 
exper.ment  station  asked  in  vain  to  have  him 
dclerrrd.  Two  experiments  which  were  well 
advanced  were  the  development  of  a  new 
pasture  crop  particularly  well  ad.'^pted  to  the 
utilization  of  loggtd-off  land.s  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  ntw  pr;  ces^  to  store  huy  and 
prevent   .-spontaneous   combustion 

The  first  was  intended  to  utilize  otherwise 
waste  lands,  and   to  advance  the  dairv   in- 
terests  of    the    State     There    was    als<:i    the 
possibility    that    the    raising   of    beef   cattle - 
might  become  a  valuable  indu.stry 

The  .second  experiment,  the  "storage  of 
cured  hay.  wao  started  because  the  farmers 
o.  the  United  States  suffer  annuallv  a  $20- 
000.000  f\re  lo.^s  from  the  snortaneous  com- 
bustion cf  stored  hay  The  State  had  in- 
vested  a  considerable  sum  in  equipment  and 
several  years  work  hud  been  done  He  had 
obtained  some  very  promising  resulu  but 
was  obliged  to  discontinue  the  work  when 
he  was  called  into  the  Army 

Two  other  experiments  on  which  work 
was  being  done  were  the  control  of  brackeri 
fern  on  the  farm  lands  of  western  Washing- 
ton  and  the  development  of  varieties  of 
alfalfa  best  adapted  to  this  climate 

Surely,  when  a  man  has  so  much  to  con- 
ir.bute  to  his  country's  welfare,  he  should 
not  be  sacrificed  to  mnke  a  few  more  dcUara 
for  some  capitalist.  And  he  is  only  one  of 
many.  ' 

It  is  absolutely  vital  that  this  war  be 
stopped  as  soon  as  possible,  and  making  it 
profitless  IS  a  very,  very  potent  means 

1  urge  you,  as  a  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  do  everything  in  your  power  to  ac- 
complish this  end.  ^         ^ 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs    Matnard  S    GRrNOEH 

PtlVALLUF,     Wa^H 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HGN.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1942 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. May  11.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will,  for  the  first  time,  have  the 
honor  to  greet  the  President  of  one  of  the 
South  American  Republics  while  in  office 
when  His  Excellency,  Manuel  Prado' 
President  of  Peru,  will  be  received  by  the' 
House  at  a  quartei  past  i3  o'clock.  At 
that  time  the  Member^  of  the  House  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  greeting  Hi?  Ex- 
cellency and  welcominp  him  to  the  Capi- 
tol. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  Include  herein  the  foi- 
lowing  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  6  relating  to  the  visit  of  our 
distinguished  guest: 

DR.  PiADO 

Dr.  Manuel  Prado,  President  of  the  Rep-ib- 
Ilc  of  Peru,  who  arrives  in  Washington  this 
afternoon.  If  a  doubly  we!ccme  visitor  to  the 
Nation's  Capital 

He  Is  welcome,  first  of  all.  as  the  Chief 
Executive    of    a    sister    American    republic 
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C.UUUUU.      common    .   called  into  the  service.    In  his  work,  he  was    I   Executive    o7  a    sister    American    rep,^^^^^ 
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which,  without  fear  or  equivocatiqn 
■trated  its  solidarity  with  the  Un 
at  the  recent  Rio  conference 
he'-;*ation  on  the  prounds  of  Per^i 
Lc-abcard.     Indeed,  she  severed  dip 
lations  with  Germany.  Italy,  and 
before  the  conference  came  to  a 
Rio.  also.  Peru  demonstrated  her 
in  the  principles  of  hemisphere 
agreeing    to    a    peaceful    settleme^i 
boundary    dispute    with    Ecuador 
cently.  the  deep  and  abidlni?  friendjh 
exLsts  between  Peru  and  the  Un 
has  been  manifested  In  the  econoti 
by  the  signing  ot  an  agreement  u: 
this  country  is  to  purchase  200 
Peruvian  cotton  during  the  war 
Dr   Prado  is  also  welcome  here 
account      He  is  a  man  of  great 
and   considerable   accomplishmen 
tuU  vigor  of  middle  age.  he  can 
upon    a    notable    career    as    sold: 
businessman,    and    statesman      H 
has   an   enviable   record   of   adva 
legislation,  and  Dr   Prado,  a  true 
had  much  to  do  with  It      In  the  2 
he  became  President  of  Peru  he 
yeoman    service    *o   his    nation    ai 
Americas      We  hope  he  finds  us  as 
as  he  and  his  fellow  countrymen 
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Fortihcation  of  Guam — Tell  t 
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HON.  FRED  C.  G!LCHR|IST 

Of    10W.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtATIVES 
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7;. „rscfay  May  7 
GILCHRIST.     Mr. 


parently  a  widespread  misc  inception 
prevails  with  reference  to  the  building 
of  fortifications  at  Guam.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  neither  the  Navy  Dei;artment. 
nor  any  other  department,  r  :  •;  -  Presi- 
dent, asked  for  such  ;.: .  ::.^;;ons. 
Staiements  to  the  contrary  are  un- 
founded, and  criMcism  of  M  -.bers  of 
Congress  because  they  did  :,_.  vote  for 
some  imaginary  bill  providing  for  such 
fortifications  is  unfair.  Let  th^  facts  be 
known  regarding  .his  matter. 

Guam  came  to  us  as  the  rest  It  of  the 
treaty  we  made  at  the  close  of  t  le  Span- 
ish War.  This  island  is  .'ibout  two-fifths 
as  large  as  an  ordinal  y  county  in  Iowa. 
Tlieie  are  800  or  900  other  sma.l  islands 
in  that  part  of  the  world  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Germany;  83  of  these  have 
some  considerable  size.  One  0:  them  is 
about  38  miles  av.ay  from  Gfam  and 
another  is  110  miles  distan' 
close  of  the  first  World  War  ti 
Islands  under  the  Treaty  of 
\^■hlch  our  great  President  Woo. 
son  helped  to  write,  were  ta!- 
from  Germany  and  mandated 
which  means  simply  that  Ja; 
them  and  is  in  control  of  th^n 
continue  ;o  hold  and  ow-n  C 

In  February  1939  a  navai  aijpropria- 
tion  bill  came  before  Congres4 
was  nothing  in  this  bill  which 
for  fortifying  any  place,  tr  i 
or  any  territory,  or  any  lane  .v;.!! -soever, 
much  less  was  there  any  intention  of 
fortifying  Guam.  Erronro'!^  -•  rements 
iiave   been  made  by  new.'p  i^r  ]   cc'.uni- 
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I  nists.  and  e.'=pecially  by  Mr.  Harlan  Miller, 
v.ho  writes  a  chit-chat  daily  column  in 
the  Des  Moines  Register,  about  this  bill. 
I  do  not  say  that  these  statements  were 
made  with  any  malicious  motives,  I 
hope  that  they  were  not.  and  that  these 
people  still  believe  in  the  admonitions  of 
a  great  law  giver  who  taught  his  people, 
"Thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness." 

Congressman  Vinson  was  then  and  still 
is  chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. It  was  his  bill,  and  he  had 
charge  of  it  and  of  its  passage  on  the 
floor  of  Congress.  He  presided  over  the 
hearings  in  that  committee  and  wrote 
the  report  in  favor  of  the  bill.  All 
through  the  debate  he  stated  and  reiter- 
ated that  there  was  not  a  dollars  worth 
of  fortification  in  it.  He  opposed  the 
amendment  which  struck  the  Guam  item 
from  the  bill. 

On  page  1711  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  21.  1939.  he  quoted 
statements  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  made  when  that  ofBcer  was 
before  the  committee,  and  said: 

This  is  proof  enough  to  me  that  the  Navy 
Dcjpartmeiit  has  no  intention  of  fortifying 
Guam. 

He  also  said: 

:  repeat  again  that  nothing  in  this  bill 
authorizes  fortifications  at  Guam.  We  hope 
the  necessity  shall  never  arise  but  if  it  ever 
does.  Congress  can  be  depended  upon  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  at  any  cost  to  defend 
America. 

Does  anybody  think  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  author  of  the 
bill,  its  sponsor,  the  man  who  had  charge 
of  it,  was  guilty  of  misrepresentation 
when  he  made  these  statements? 

Congressman  Drewry  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  also.  In  presenting  it 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  he  said 
that  there  was  nothing  about  fortifica- 
tion in  it.  and  he  repeated  over  and  over 
again  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
fortify  Guam  Island.  He  also  said  that 
the  President  had  been  put  on  record 
as  stating  that  there  was  no  intention 
in  his  mind  to  ask  for  fortifying  Guam, 
and  that  the  leading  experts  of  the  Navy 
and  those  in  charge  of  naval  operations 
also  had  stated  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention in  their  minds  to  fortify  that 
island— page  1718.  Congression.'vl  Rec- 
ord. Februa;  y  21.  1939.  On  that  page  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Drewry] 
said: 

I  do  not  knew  whether  it  will  ever  be 
fortified  but  I  feel  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  he  says  that  there  is 
no  intention  of  fortifying  the  island  means 
what  he  says,  and  I  hope  that  the  time 
will  never  come  when  I  do  not  believe  any 
President  of  this  country  who  makes  a  state- 
ment  affecting  the  country's  welfare. 

It  was  al.so  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
posed improvements  would  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  a  private  aviation  company 
and  Admiral  Leahy,  our  great  naval 
leader  who  has  been  our  Minister  to 
Free  France,  said  on  pace  25  of  part  I 
of  the  hearings  before  the  committee 
that  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  Navy 
should  spend  money  solely  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  any  commercial  industry. 

Time  and  time  again  during  the  dis- 
cussion the  Members  of  Congress,  both 


Democrats  and  Republicans,  showed  that 
that  bill  did  not  propose  fortifications  but 
did  propose  to  appropriate  $5,000,000  to 
dredge  the  Haiboi  of  Guam  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  lauding  ana  taking  off  if 
commercial  and  other  planes.  I  am  told 
that  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  had 
been  against  this  item  but  it  finally  con- 
sented by  a  close  vote  to  put  the  item 
into  the  bill  and  let  it  go  to  the  floor 
of  Congress,  where  it  was  stricken  out 
by  a  substantial  majority. 

This  bill  contained  authorizations  ag- 
gregating about  ;53.000.000  altogether  in 
order  to  provide  aviation  facilities  for 
15  locations.  5  of  Ahich  were  in  conti- 
nental United  States.  Congressman  Sut- 
PHiN  was  at  Li'Rt  time  a  member  of  this 
committee  He  is  j.  patriotic  Democrat 
who  was  oversear  in  the  first  World  War, 
and  he  offered  the  amendment  which 
struck  this  $5.000  000  from  the  bill  in 
question,  and  he  also  proved  that  forti- 
fications were  not  "ontemplated. 

Mr.  Edison,  who  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  that  it  was 
not  proposed  to  fortify  that  island  but. 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  item  was  for  the 
purpose  of  dredging  the  harbor  and  for 
the  use,  among  others,  of  commercial 
planes.  At  th?t  time  Mr.  Hull,  Secretary 
of  State,  did  not  favor  a  foreign  policy 
which  was  Lkely  to  provoke  Japan — 
whom  he  was  then  trying  to  appease — 
and  the  President  joined  him  in  this 
policy.  Furthermore,  it  was  shown  that 
the  cost  of  fortifying  the  island  would 
run  around  $150,000,000  or  $200,000,000. 
Nor  was  it  ever  proposed  to  fortify  Wake 
and  Midway  Mands,  which  we  owned. 
Even  if  the  $5,000,000  for  Guam  had  been 
granted,  it  would  not  have  been  large 
enough  to  get  more  than  a  small  start 
on  a  $200,000,000  program  of  fortifi- 
cation. 

The  United  States  spent  over  a  billion 
dollars  to  fortify  Pearl  Harbor— Ha- 
waii—and  $200,000,000  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  After  the  debacle  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor our  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  also 
the  Roberts  committee,  made  an  investi- 
gation, and  even  the  President  himself 
made  inquiries,  and  neither  they  nor  any 
of  them  ever  intimated  that  lack  of  forti- 
fication at  Guam  had  anything  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  the  disaster  which  our 
arms  suffered  on  December  7.  1941.  at 
Pearl  Harbor  Look  at  the  map  and  see 
how  silly  such  an  intimation  would  be. 

The  Neutrality  Act  of  1935,  as 
amended,  gave  President  Roosevelt  the 
right  to  stop  trade  with  and  embargo 
shipments  to  belligerent  nations.  When 
the  1939  bill  to  dredge  Guam  Harbor  and 
to  provide  aviation  facilities  at  Guam 
came  before  Congress  there  was  a  very 
delicate  international  situation  existing, 
aad  the  President  was  still  following  his 
policy  of  appeasing  Japan.  This  put  a 
ban  upon  any  effective  fortification  or 
development  of  Guam  as  a  naval  base. 
Japan  got  into  war  with  China  in  1937 
and  the  President  was  still  allowing  ship- 
ments of  oil  and  iron  and  steel  to  Japan. 
For  nearly,  but  not  quite.  4  years  the 
United  States  continued  to  furnish  Japan 
57  percent  of  her  munitions  of  war,  oil, 
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gas,  and  other  things,  including  10  noo.- 
000  tons  of  scrap  ai.d  .>i'.^el.    Gi   a-  Bm- 
ain  and  the  East  Indies  furnished  33  per- 
cent of  Japan's  siipplv    thn-  m.ik  ti^    ^n 
percent  in  all.     Aiu:  ']v.<  «::-r;.-  ^  ,  :.■  s  ;  - 
ward  and  shipments  ><•  ^i-  >•;  1  bt  :n?  made 
when    the    House    voied    to    ^^llke    out 
$5,000,000  worth  of  harbor  dredging  and 
aviation  im— v;iv     .'   (:';-rr      J-  was  not 
until  DeceniOtr   ij4^  ihat  t!u'  Piesident 
stopped  these  shipments,  although  he  had 
the  power  to  do  so  long  before  that  time. 
All  that  the  Navy  asked  for  Guam  in 
the  1939  appropriation  bill  was  an  au- 
thorization (1)  to  build  a  breakwater  at 
Apra   Harbor    at   a  cost    not  to  exceed 
$2  200,000;  (2)  to  dredge  the  harbor  to 
remove  coral  heads,  to  provide  channels 
for  ships  and  for  seaplane  operations  at 
a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,900,000:  and  (3) 
to   build    seaplane    ramps   and    parking 
space,  small  power  plant,  and  necessary 
accessories  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $900.- 
000.      The    total    authorization^  would 
amount  to  $5,000,000.    In  the  hearings  on 
the  bill  the  representatives  of  the  N..\ 
were  very  clear  and  insistent  that  nu  lui- 
tification  was  involved 

In  speaking  for  the  Navy  Imparl ment 
before  the  committee,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Edison,  stated 
that  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Navy  to 
fortify  Guam  or  to  do  any  more  than  was 
asked  for  in  the  bill;  that  he  considered 
the  proposal  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
development  which  was  an  entity  in  it- 
self and  would  be  useful  to  the  Navy  and 
to  commercial  air  traffic  whether  or  not 
any  further  development  was  made. 

This  appropriation  was  no  part  of  the 
Budget,  and  Senator  Walsh  stated  that 
the  Navy  could  not  get  Budget  approval 
for  it.  By  this  he  meant  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  approve  of  it  becau'^e  the 
Budget  Bureau  is,  under  the  law,  nothing 
but  an  adjunct  of  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Senator  Walsh  analyzed  'he  ques- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
stated— February  3.  1942— that  Congress 
was  never  asked  by  the  administration  to 
fortify  Guam  and  he  thought  that  the 
record  should  show  that  the  Navy  De- 
partment never  really  asked  for  Its 
fortification. 

Congres.^man  Robston.  at  page  1835, 
Congressional  Record,  joined  the  de- 
bate and  stated  among  ether  things  that 
the  highest  authorities  in  the  Navy 
agreed  that  the  fortifying  of  Guam  was 
not  necessary  to  the  defense  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  we  find  that  the 
senior  member  of  the  Navy  Board— Ad- 
miral Hepburn  himself— upon  being  in- 
terrogated in  the  committee  said  that  the 
proposed  harbor  improvements  at  Guam 
were  not  e.ssential  to  such  defense  and  at 
another  time  that  they  were  not  neces- 
sary to  such  defense,  and  that  they  in- 
volved, first,  the  building  of  a  breakwater 
at  Apra  Harbor;  and,  second,  the  dredg- 
ing of  the  harbor  to  remove  coral  reffs; 
and,  third,  to  build  ramps  and  parking 
space  and  a  small  power  plant.  There 
was  no  dispute  about  these  facts  at  the 
time  the  bill  was  voted  upon  in  1939. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  It  is 
very  singular  indeed  that  anyone  who 
criticizes  a  Member  of  Congress  for  not 


having  voLtd  for  a  $5,000,000  item  for 
dredging  the  harbor  at  Guam,  and  who 
also  claims  that  the  item  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fortification,  and  who  now.  on  be- 
ing confronted  with  facts,  .seems  to  shift 
around  by  saying  that  it  was  "prepara- 
tion for  fortification."  should  stop  with 
the  year  1939  and  the  action  then  taken 
It  is  singular  indeed  that  he  could  not  go 
on  and  tell  what  happened  2  years  later 
with  respect  to  almost  the  same  item  in 
the  naval  appropriation  bill  which  came 
before  Congress  in  Ftbruarv  1941.  in 
this  bill  the  item  for  Guam  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Naval  station.  Guam;  Fleet  operating  facili- 
ties additional  power,  recreation  facilities, 
and  bomb-picoied  shelters  for  communication 
and  personnel   $4.700,0C0 

At  this  later  date  conditions  had  some- 
what changed.  The  administration  was 
not  so  hesitant  about  prjvrking  Jjipan  as 
it  had  formerly  been.  This  item  was  lor 
about  the  same  amount  as  contained  in 
the  first  bill,  and  it  was  for  almost  the 
same  purpose.  In  February  1941— page 
1233  of  the  Congressional  Record— this 
item  passed  without  any  real  opposition 
whatsoever.  Ever3'bodv  was  for  it  and 
not  against  it.  Why  not  tell  this  to  the 
public  also?  There  was  no  objection 
voiced  at  all  so  far  as  is  shown  by  the 
Record. 

So  the  facts  are  that  there  was  no 
fortification  in  the  first  bill  when  the 
item  was  stricken  and  likewise  there  was 
no  fortification  even  in  the  second  bill 
when  it  was  carried  practically  without 
opposition.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  does  seem  manifestly  unfair  to  try  to 
malign  any  Member  of  Congress  for 
having  voted  against  fortification  w^hen 
there  was  none  propased  and  then  to 
fail  to  follow  up  the  subject  and  omit 
to  tell  the  truth  about  the  second  bill 
when  the  Members  all  approved  the 
Guam  item. 

I  might  add  that  work  was  in  progress 
in  dredging  the  harbor  and  removing  the 
coral  reefs  when  the  island  was  captured 
in  1941.  but  I  do  not  know  how  much  of 
the  money  had  been  spent. 

It  is  also  proper  to  note  that  critics 
now  seem  to  be  tentatively  admitting 
that  the  proposal  in  the  bill  of  1939  was 
not  for  fortification,  but  are  shifting 
ground  by  saying  that  the  proposal  in  the 
bill  was  preliminary  to  fortification. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  such  a  statement. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  removal  of 
coral  reefs  from  the  harbor  wouid 
amount  to  fortification  or  in  prepara- 
tions therefor.  It  would  seem  to  give  an 
enemy  easier  access  by  sea  to  the  island 
in  case  he  wished  to  make  an  attack. 
Furthermore,  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Mr.  Edison — see  above — stated 
that  this  item  was  a  separate  entity  and 
.should  be  so  considered.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  ought  to  know  as 
much  about  it  as  you  do,  or  as  I  do,  or 
as  any  coliunnist  does. 

I  have  no  desire  to  use  opprobrious 
epithets  or  insulting  language  or  to  make 
belittling  statements  regarding  these 
unfair  newspaper  accounts.  The  truth 
alone  is  sufficient  and  more  important 
than  the  calling  of  names  would  be. 
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Tacoiua,  Wash,,  Where  Public  CUnt-rjhip 
of  Power  j.  a  Iscmon-trable  Success 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COfTEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Monday,  May  4.  1942 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  own  city  of  Tacoma,  Wash 
IS  the  outstanding  example  of  an  ef- 
ficient municipal-owned  and  operated 
power  and  light  system  in  America.  It 
has  made  an  outstanding  record  It  has 
been  repeatedly  lauded  in  the  Kails  of 
Congress  by  such  eminent  friends  of  pub- 
lic power  as  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr.  Rankin  I,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  NorrisI.  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Bone],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  I  Mr.'  Pierce  1. 
among  others. 

There  appeared  in  The  Progressive, 
the  publication  of  the  La  Poilette  fam- 
ily, in  its  issue  of  April  25.  an  interest- 
ing article  discu.ssing  public  power,  and 
stressing  the  important  contribution  the 
Tacoma  power  .system  has  made.  Sen- 
ator Robert  M.  La  Pollette  and  his 
brother.  Phil,  former  Governor  and  now 
a  member  of  Uncle  Sam's  armed  serv- 
ices, have  disseminated  the  gospel  of  lib- 
eralism in  their  intriguing  publication. 
It  is  a  readable  magazine.  They  have 
befriended  public  power  continuously 
and  unfailingly. 
The  article  is  as  follows:  . 

PtJBLic  Power  Nrws 
(By  Miles  McMillln) 
To  many  people  throughout  the  United 
States.  Tacoma.  Waf h  ,  is  one  of  the  mort 
Important  citiee  in  the  world,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  it  provides  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  what  a  municipally  owned  utUity 
can  do  for  the  people  it  serves. 

Taccma.  as  most  people  who  are  interested 
In  public  power  knew,  has  the  lowest  electric 
rates  in  the  whole  United  States.  That  fact 
has  been  so  well  established  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  that  the  power  trust  does* 
not  dare  any  more  to  challenge  it  even  in  lt« 
most  gioss  propaganda. 

But  because  other  features  of  the  Taccma 
system  are  not  as  spectacular  and  have  not 
been  publicized  as  widely  the  utilities  have 
not  hesitated  to  broadcast  vicious  lies  con- 
cerning them.  Their  argument  Is  the  old  one 
about  municipally  owned  systems  paying  no 
taxes  and  costing  the  taxpayers  large  sums  of 
money  to  keep  them  in  operation. 

STAETED   IN    1893 

A  brief  examination  of  the  facts  will  dem- 
onstrate Just  hew  false  the  power  trust  claims 
are. 

Tacoma  started  lt«  municipal  plant  back 
in  1893  and  has  steadily  increased  and  ex- 
panded it,  adding  hydro  and  steam  units, 
until  today  it  owns  and  operates  five  gener- 
ating plants — three  hydro  and  two  steam 

Today  the  entire  Investment  of  the  city  in 
its  electric  plant  amounts  to  $25,078^47  of 
which  87  percent,  cr  $21,842,847  has  been 
paid  out  of  eamlrgs  Tlie  whole  thing,  ell 
the  land,  buildings,  machinery,  equipment, 
and  good  will  belongs  to  Taccma's  106.800 
residents,  and  It  never  cost  them  one  single 
penny. 
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There  is  at  the  present  time  $3  230.000  in 
outstanding  Indebtcdnesa  on  the  plants 
uhich.  of  course,  will  be  paid  ofT  in  due  time 
cut  of  earnings 
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Mfanwhile    the    system    la 
earning  of  W12  297  annually 
cf  operation    including  Intere 
standing  debt,  amortization 
sides     setting     aside     (475.325 
depieciation      Rcuahly.  then    t 
tem  IS  earning  almr^t  SI  UOO.OOO 
city  of  Tacoma. 

The  system    In  addition   to 
milllun  dollars  a  year  in  earnin^ 
$300  000  in  direct  taxes  tr  the 
these  two  very  substantia 
the  city,  the  power  plant  pays 
to  $200  000  a  year  to  schools  ant 
services 

In  the  meantime  rates  contln\Je 
In   1920  the   average  rate  or 
current  for  all  classes  of  service 
per  kilowatt-huur      By  19?0  r 
been  reduced  to  1.07  cen's    an 
been  brought  down  to  0  68 
present  time  Taccma   is  paying 
two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  kilrwa'l 

Lcwer  rates  are  already  fore'- 
as  '^he  rapltal  investment  is  pa. 
capital  charge?  are  eliminated, 
go  down  still  more      The  capital 
beer    steadilv    reduced    unti 
amounted  to  $220  290.     omcials 
not   far  ahead    when   these   ch 
completely  elimiiiated  and 
In  Tacoma  will  then  buy  elect 

T.\COMA  S  ENVIABLE 
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People,  when  told  ol  Tacoma 
variably  want  to  know  If  mum 
tion  of  fxjwer  facilities  in  then 
would  Immeaiately  give  them 
tages  that  Tacoma  now  enjoys 
not.  There  is  no  reason  why  It 
mately  be  brought  about,  but 
be  expected  that  what  Tacoma 
virtue  of  48  years  of  hard  wor 
tained  overnight  by  merely  v 
tlon 

The  Bums  &  McDonnell   En; 
whose  work  in  the  field  of  muni 
utilities  is  well  known,  estima 
Its  engineering  report*  that  i 
fits    realized    from    acquisition 
confined  to  an  average  annual 
ai>out  14  percent  in  rates  chargei  | 
sumer. 

NORTH   AMERICAN    STRIP*ED 
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•  The  Securities  and  E.xchange 
acting  under  the  -death  sent 
cf  the  Public  Utility  Holding  C 
Issued  an  order  last  week  strippi 
American  Co  .  one  of  the  Na 
holding  companies,  of  all  but 
subsidiaries. 

Under    the   order.   North     \ 
quired  to  divest  itself  of  ah  vi  i 
all   cf    its   subholding   compani 
respective  subsidiaries  except 
tegrated  sysum  of  thp  Union 
Missouri     The  order  is  one  of 
tic  executed  by  the  Securities 
Co^imi.sslon  under  anv  act 

The  fate  of  »hf-  great  North 
plre  has  been  hai-ging  in  cl>e  bal 
time      It  nas  been  involved  in  s 
most    notorious    u'llity    "^candal 
yeirs.     Most  recent  of  thf-se  wa« 
the  Central  S'a'es  Ele<'tric 
gigantic   holding   company   w 
the  stock  of  Ne.rrh  American 

END    OF    AN    EMPIRK 

Preceding  that  development, 
can    oflBcials   were    impiira'ed    1 
Electric  Co    scandal,   in    vhlch 
ment   obtained    the  convlc'^inn 
panv's  top  exe'-u'ives  on  charges 
•lush-fund  activities. 
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Testimony  brought  out  by  the  Government 
during  the  trial  disclosed  that  the  graft  and 
corruption  of  which  Unior  Electric  was  found 
guUty  was  carried  on  with  the  knowledge  and 
connivance  of  North  American  ofBcia's. 

The  order,  according  to  its  terms,  must  be 
complied  with  within  a  year.  It  will  bring  to 
an  end  North  Americans  control  over  a 
$2,300.000  000  utility  empire  extending  Into 
17  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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r  : '. .  ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1942 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  30,  1942,  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
i  man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Beiter]  made 
,  an  interesting  statement  before  this 
j  House  concerning  the  proposed  St.  Law- 
I  rence  project.  A  careful  examination  of 
i  that  statement  shows  that  the  gentle- 
j  man  from  New  York  has  uncritically  re- 
1  peated  many  cf  the  claims  of  the  opposi- 
!  tion  lobby,  which,  upon  careful  examina- 
'  tion,    a."e    discovered    to    be   unfounded 

upon  fact. 
I       For  instance,  he  stated: 
!       No  one  In  authority  has  yet  said  that  there 
'    Is  a  present  or  potential  transportation  short- 
I    age   between   the  Great  Lakes  area  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard 

This  v;as  stated  on  April  30.  1942.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  my  colleague  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  oi  study  the 
testimony  of  the  Director  of  Dc>fense 
Transportation,  Mr  Joseph  Eastman,  be- 
fore the  Truman  committee,  given  on 
April  18.  1942.  He  would  have  learned, 
if  he  had  done  so,  that  the  transporta- 
tion situation  is  definitely  tight  and  that 
it  will  certainly  get  worse.  Means  for  the 
establishment  of  priorities  on  transporta- 
tion are  now  under  study  by  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  also  at- 
ttmpts  to  prove  that  the  ships  con- 
structed under  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion's program  could  not  utilize  the  pro- 
posed St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Referring 
to  the  2.300  ships  contracted  for  by  the 
Maritime  Commission,  he,  states: 

None  of  these  boats  Is  the  type  tliat  could 
be  used  advantageously  in  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  world-wide  movement. 

The  reason  he  gives  is  that  many  of 
these  ships  have  a  draft  of  over  27  feet. 
the  controlling  depth  of  the  propcsed 
seaway  My  colleague  was  apparently 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  Maritime 
Ccmmi.ssion  considered  this  problem 
thoroughly  m  its  statement  to  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  dated  August  6. 
1941.  The  Commission  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  using  a  reasonably  accurate 
and  effective  yardstick  for  practical  ' 
purposes —  | 

The   vessels   constructed   by   the   Maritime    | 
Commission,    in    both    the    long-range    and    I 


emergency  programs,  with  the  exception  of 
the  American  and  tankers,  would  be  able  to 
utilize  the  St    Lawrence  seaway. 

I  am  glad  to  see  from  the  statement  of 
my  friend  from  New  York  that  he  finally 
has  come  to  appreciate  the  contribution 
the  Great  Lakes  shipbuilding  facilities 
can  make  in  the  war  program.  This  is  a 
new  admission  for  the  gentleman,  since 
curing  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  the 
St  Lawrence  project  he  was  disinclined 
t(,  give  credit  to  the  advantages  this 
region  posesses  in  shipbuilding.  History 
is  catching  up  with  the  opponents  of  this 
project  in  demonstrating  to  them  that 
the  Great  Lakes  have  peculiar  advan- 
tages in  shipbuilding  because  of  the 
proximity  to  the  sources  of  steel,  ma- 
chinery, and  skilled  manpower. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see,  as  shown  by  the 
gentleman's  statement,  that  executive 
agencies  are  making  use  of  the  facilities 
of  the  Great  Lakes  shipyards.  We  are 
now  becoming  familiar,  through  news- 
paper stories  and  news  reel;?,  with  the 
sight  of  large  ships  being  launched  at 
Great  Lakes  shipyards.  It  is  true  that 
the  Maritime  Commission  is  planning  to 
build  16  large  ore  carriers  of  640-feet 
length  and  65-foot  beam.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  because  of  the  limitations  cf 
existing  outlets  from  the  Great  Lakes,  no 
ships  of  such  large  dimensions  can  be 
taken  out;  hence  the  Great  Lakes  ship- 
yards are  prevented  from  making  their 
full  contribution  to  the  war  efiort  in  the 
type  of  ships  most  urgently  needed  for 
cargo  and  troop  transport.  The  need 
for  large  ships  on  the  high  seas  is  so 
great  that  we  shall  soon  see  a  repetition 
of  the  World  War  experience  of  cutting 
up  existing  Great  Lakes  carritrs  in  two 
sections,  floating  the  parts  out  to  Mont- 
real or  to  New  Orleans  and  then  weld- 
ing them  together  again  for  ocean  serv- 
ice. This  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  present  emergency, 
but  it  certainly  cannot  be  considered  a 
rational  or  economical  way  of  utilizing 
our  manpower  and  resources  to  wage  an 
all  out  war. 

As  recently  as  last  week  a  submarine 
was  launched  at  the  Manitowoc  Ship- 
building Yards.  This  submarine,  when 
completed,  will  be  unable  to  steam  out 
of  he  Great  Lakes  on  its  own  power. 
It  will  have  to  be  dragged  out  of  the* 
Great  Lakes  by  all  kinds  of  complicated 
methods,  the  most  feasible  of  which 
seems  to  be  the  construction  of  a  floating 
dry  dock,  which  will  be  towed  for  1,300 
or  1,400  miles  down  Lake  Michigan  and 
through  the  Illinois  waterways  and  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
This  again  may  be  a  necessary  expedient 
in  the  present  crisis,  but  it  hardly  seems 
an  intelligent  argument  against  the  de- 
velopment of  a  natural  waterway  through 
the  St,  Lawrence  River,  so  that  these 
ships  could  steam  out  under  their  own 
power  without  recourse  to  exper.sive  and 
cumbersome  devices. 

My  good  friend  from  New  York  makes 
a  great  deal  of  the  point  that  ihe  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
will  absorb  men  and  materials  much 
needed  in  the  present  war  efTor;.  True 
a  great  project  such  as  this  will  require 
labor  and  materials,  but  whether  this 
effort  i5  worth  while  depends  net  on  the 
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absolute  amounts  of  labor  and  materials 
required  for  its  construction,  but  upon 
the    comparison    of   what    this   project 
would  require  relative   to  other  under- 
takings  necessary   to  supply   the  same 
services.    My  friend  from  New  York  ad- 
mits  that    there   are    still    unemployed 
facilities  on  the  Great  Lakes  for  building 
of  many  types  cf  vessels  needed  for  war 
purposes.    It   is  a   pity,   then,   to  leave 
these  facilities  unutilized  while  feverishly 
constructing  new  shipyards  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  the  sources  of  materials 
and  skilled  labor.    It  would  be  an  econ- 
omy of  national  effort  if  we  could  con- 
struct   the    St.    Lawrence    seaway    and 
^utilize  these  existing  facilities,  instead  of 
using  steel,  machinery,  and  manpower  to 
build  new  facilities  which  require  trans- 
portation  of  men.   materials,   and   ma- 
chinery thousands  of  miles  away  from 
the  Great  Lakes  area  where  these  fac- 
tors   are   available   in   abundance.    Not 
only  IS  the  money  cost  increa.«;ed.  but  also 
the  drain  upon  our  labor  force  and  upon 
our  trampcrtation  facilities  is  unneces- 
sarily multiplied.    I  recognize  the  need 
for  the  construction  of  the  shipbuilding 
facilities  that  the  Maritime  Commission 
has  projected  on  all  three  coasts  of  this 
continent,  but  I  fail  to  see  the  relevance 
of  the  argument  that  we  should  continue 
our  war  effort  in  the  most  expensive  way 
by  denying  the  country  the  advantage  of 
a  more  economical   arrangement  of  its 
resources,  through  the  construction  of  a 
project  which  will  require  much  less  labor 
and  material  over  the  next  3  years  than 
any   alternative  methods   to  obtain   an 
equivalent  amount  (5f  shipbuilding  cr.pac- 
ity,  transportation,  and  power. 


P.    A.   m  Jiuiv  (,t    \Vi:r 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HO'-,  TKuV;o  J,  [  ^NE 

ur     .Mr-.-,-..'!   mSLlTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1942 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Herald  of  April  30,  1942: 

WO!tK  PROJECTS  ADMTNrSTR.^■^ON  IN  TIME  OF  WAR 

Since  its  estr.blishmcnt  7  years  ago,  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  has  been  the 
butt  of  many  Jokes  and  the  subject  cf  con- 
siderable criticism  Ol  ccurse,  only  some  of 
the  jokes  have  been  funny  and  only  some 
cf  the  criticLsm  has  been  juft.  During  the 
past  year  or  even  during  the  past  few  months, 
however,  the  situation.  In  this  State  at  any 
rate,  has  changed  markedly  It  would  be 
diiflcult,  indeed,  to  prove  any  substantial 
charges  of  boondoggling  today 

The  reason  for  this  goes  brck  to  last  sum- 
mer, when  a  Nation-wide  program  was  under- 
taken to  move  Work  Project.^  Administration 
Workers  from  relief  to  priv,ite  pay  rolls  in 
what  we  then  called  defense  industries. 
Since  Pearl  Harbor  the  move  has  been  tre- 
m  ndously  accelerated  and  the  entire  pro- 
gram has  been  placed  on  a  war  footing 

In  this  State,  for  example,  some  29.00U  of 
the  33,000  Work  Projects  Administration 
workers,  nearly  90   percent,   are  engaged   in 
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projects  directly  related  to  the  war  effort. 
More  than  11,000  cf  them  are  on  projects 
certified  either  by  the  Army  or  the  Navy  as 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  na- 
ture of  these  projecte  is  confidential  but  it 
is  no  secret  that  many  of  them  are  at  the 
navy  yard.  Other  war  activities,  uncertified 
but  important,  include  such  programs  cs  the 
making  of  surgical  dressings,  the  furthering 
of  health  ano  hoi-pital  projects,  and  the  bol- 
stering of  scldiei  sailor,  and  civilian  morale. 
Even  the  art  project  has  attained  a  martial 
tinge,  through  emphasis  en  war  pesters. 

There  are  other  signs  cf  the  shift  to  a  war 
footing  Hours  of  labor  have  been  Increased 
to  a  minimum  of  48  on  all  certified  projects 
and  tp  40  or  44  on  all  others  A  number  of 
the  ncndefense  projects  are  folding  daily, 
freeing  tho.'ie  workers  for  war  employment. 
Paving  projects,  for  example,  have  been  cut 
drastically,  except  where  military  roads  or 
salvage  cf  streetcar  tracks  Is  involved. 
Finally,  no  new  projects  are  being  undertaken 
unless  they  have  an  immec'iate  bearing  on 
the  war  effort.  It  Is  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
halcyon  days  cf  1938  when  Ma.'-sachusetts 
rolls  bulged  with  138.0CO  names  and  count- 
less but  frothy  programs. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F  .!:"■% lS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1942 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
are  interested  m  a  fair  and  square  deal 
in  the  setting  of  ceilings  of  prices  gen- 
erally, and  the  practical  operation  and 
effect  of  these  ceilings  on  large  business 
and  small.  I  quote  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  of  a  small  businessman  who  was 
affected  by  the  poik-ceiling  regulation. 
This  Midwest  packer  makes  the  follow- 
ing report: 

In  placing  a  ceiling  on  pork  products  the 
OfBce  of  Price  Administrr tion  only  w'ent  half- 
way In  the  first  place,  no  control  was  put 
on  the  live  hog  which  animal  In  turn  has 
advanced  over  $1  per  hundredweight  since 
the  ceiling  order 

Second,  the  Ftderal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  and  other  Government  buying 
agencies  a;-parent-y  are  not  covered  by  the 
ceiling  order  a  .'d  are  buying  at  above-thc- 
ceiling  prices,  which  ball-  up  tht  'ho'e 
works,  because  packers  with  Government 
orders  can  and  do  go  into  the  market  ar.d 
bid  the  hogs  up  to  get  them,  and  in  turn 
can  recover  the  increased  cost  by  selling  the 
Government  agencies  at  higher-than-ceiliiig 
prices 

When  this  happens  It  is  very  apparent  that 
one  Government  agency  defeats  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  other  Government  agency 
purpose. 

In  the  meantime,  packers  without  Govern- 
ment contracts  are  really  taking  an  unneces- 
sary beating. 

In  summary,  the  three  points  listed  below 
are  vital: 

1.  A  ceiling  on  live  hogs. 

2.  Uniform  ceilings  on  all  packers,  at  least 
those  in  the  same  area. 

3  Tlie  Government  buying  agencies  have 
the  same  ceiling  prices  that  the  public  pays. 

In  Ohio  alone  there  are  125  intra.stale 
packers,  employing  approximately  12.000  men. 
Nearly  all  of  these  packers  would  have  to  quit 
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m  a  short  time  If  the  present  ceilhi  -  o  rs 
are  not  amended  to  relieve  these  i;rc-v<..it 
inequities. 

This  would  not  only  displace  the  employees 
and  cause  financial  losses  by  the  owners  but 
would  -•iimlnate  the  processing  facilities  for 
hvestock  that  are  and  will  be  sorely  needed 
to  handle  th?  large  run  of  hogs  expected  this 
summer  and  fall 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  who  work  in 
thete  plants  are  alert  to  this  inequitable 
administration  of  the  price  control  law, 
and  I  quote  excerpts  from  a  letter  from* 
one  of  the  unions  in  a  small  packing 
plant: 

The  company  we  work  for  is  not  against 
a  ceiling  being  placed  on  pork,  but  th.s 
ceiling  is  being  used  against  us  who  have  to 
work  in  the  packing  industry.  For  example, 
because  the  big  packers  have  Government 
inspection  and  also  got  2  to  3  cents  abo\e 
the  ceiling  market  puce  from  Government 
P'.:rchases,  they  arc  In  a  position  to  pay  more 
for  hogs 

Last  week  loyally  hogs  were  selling  at  113  25 
Th':  is  all  oui  company  could  afford  to  pay 
under  their  temporary  pork  ceiling  price 
schedule  The  bip  pickers  paid  $14  25.  and 
the  bought  up  the  entire  local  market,  leav- 
ing the  company  that  we  work  for  unable 
to  buy  any  hogs.  This  is  certainly  working  a 
hardship  on  xzs. 

Ii  the  Pricr  Administration  has  been 
fair  and  honorable  and  honest  to  every- 
body corcerned,  I  hope  Mr.  Leon  Hen- 
derson w:il  explain  his  position  fully. 


r^^   1.  ■;■'■■   M.v    Pi. 
Omnibus  '^  •  t  r-  ,, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


I :0N,  V»;Ll.'.A'V1  A,  FITTENGER 

U>      .Ml.N  .NI  S(_IA 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  7,  1942 

Mr,  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
by  way  of  repetition.  I  want  to  remind 
the  House  again  that  there  is  no  more 
important  legislation  now  pending  than 
the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill  H.  R. 
5993.  This  bill  embraces  many  rivers 
and  harbors  projects  Every  one  of  them 
has  had  favorable  reports  from  the  War 
Department  engineers,  after  a  careful 
study.  Every  project,  and  I  am  not 
making  any  exceptions  now,  is  of  valua 
to  the  American  people. 

Cf  course,  the  railroads  and  the  util- 
ities and  other  selfish  interests  have  op- 
posed practically  every  project  con- 
sidered by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  it  conducted  hearings  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preparation  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

As  I  have  said  bofore,  the  extent  of 
the  powerful  opposition  is  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  projects  included  in 
this  bill.  Those  remarks  apply  with  full 
force  to  thr  S*.  Lawrence  seaway  project, 
authorization  for  which  project  is  found 
in  section  2-A  of  the  bill,  a  part  of  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  That  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting interstate  and  foreign  coaimerce  and 
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the  national  delense.  and  providing  an  Im- 
proved waterway  tlirough  the  Grea  Lakes, 
the  St  Lawrence  River,  and  coinecti 
waters  reaclilng  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
fcr  the  generating  of  electric  ener  :y  as  a 
xseana  ot  financing,  aiding,  and  i  .ssisting 
such  uuderiaking.  the  agretnient  ciacle  by 
and  between  the  Gcvernmentii  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  published  In  Hoxise 
Document  No  153,  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
tf^t  sewlon.  providing  fcr  the  cona  ruction 
of  dnma  and  power  works  m  the  international 
rapids  section  uf  the  St  Lawrence  Ri  er,  aiad 
the  completion  of  the  St.  La  wren  :e  deep 
waterway,  is  hereby  approved, 

1    1934 
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A   great   mistake   was   marie 
u'hezj  a  proposed  treaty  with  (   ,: 
presented    for    ratification.     T;. 
was  net  raf.!fied.    Had  that  treaU  been 


ratified  the  St.  Lawrence  seawav 


Idnp     since     have    been     in    opt  ration. 


Too  late  is  now  commR  home  to 
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as  net 


the  opponents  of  the  St  Lawren:'e  sea- 
way Had  the  seawaj  bevn  ccnsinjcted 
some  of  the  difficult  probJeras  m  connec- 
tion with  the  war  effort  wculd  net  exist. 

We  all  know,  for  example,  ti 
transportation  problem  in  th!'=  coi  ntry  is 
very  acute.  The  railroad-^  cannft  meet 
ft.  It  is  true  that  they  said  in  19 J4  that 
ttiere  was  a  surplus  of  tran^pcftation 
facilities  and  they  arcui'd.  th 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  proj 
necessary  and  ought  to  be  constixi|cted  at 
some  other  time. 

•Now  w.th  the  destruction  of  siips  on 
th»   ocean  and  a  real  shortage  o 
fpr  transportation  of  pnsoline  anc 
leum  products,  the  East,  which 
veloped  a  lot  of  opposition   to 
Lawrence  seaway,  finds  itself :-  . 
where  it  punished  itself  in     ' 
the  seaway  development. 

II  the  St    Law'ence  seaway  hfjd  been 
constructed,   oil   dealers  could   hpul 
from    the    pipe-line    terminals 


Great  Lakes  to  the  eastern  seaboird 
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eastern  seaboard  and  the  iugar  shortage 
we  now  face  would  not  h-:'  .so  :  erious. 
This  is  true  of  other  commodities  ij  well. 
Of  cour.^.  someone  will  sugeest  t  lat  the 
railroads  can  haul  this  freight,  but  such 
an  attitude  is  absurd.  Tlie  hieh  cost 
of  transportation  by  railroa'i  t:\m  the 
Midwest  to  the  eastern  sealxinn,  is  an 
ad'-quate  answer.  Further,  the  railroads 
already  have  all  of  the  war-pro<  uction 
freight  that  they  can  haul  and  it  will  be 
impcssible  for  the  railroads  to  so  ve  this 
transportation  problem, 

'  Had  the  Sf  Lawrence  seaway  b<  en  au- 
thorized in  1934.  oceangoing  vessels  not 
-ould  be  operating  now  to  the  ad- 
)f  the  people  in  the  East,  but 
ig  boats  could  now  b*  con- 
structed in  the  shipyards  on  tht  Great 
Lakes.  Under  the  present  false  e<onomy 
which  our  industrialists,  the  ra  Iroads. 
and  the  utilities,  and  other  selfish  inter- 
ests follow  vigorously,  iron  ore  is  slipped 
to  the  steel  mills  in  Pennsylvania  made 
Into  iron  for  boat  construction,  and  the 
material  is  then  shipped  to  various  yards 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Steel  can  be  manufactured  vcr  ,•  close 
to  the  point  where  iron  ore  is  di;^  nut  of 
the  ground  in  northe: :    M  :  :  F  - 
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steel  at  the  nead  of  the  Lakes.  Ship- 
yards are  there.  It  should  require  very 
little  Uiought  on  the  part  of  anyone  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  boats  should 
be  built  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Su- 
perior and  that  the  steel  needed  in  the 
construction  of  those  boats  should  be 
made  there.  This  would  avoid  the  cost 
of  shipping  steel  products  long  distances 
over  the  railroadc  and  other  economies 
will  readily  ocrcur  to  you. 

Had  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  been 
authorized  in  1934,  ocean-going  boats 
could  now  be  constructed  in  the  ship- 
yards and  tliere  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant in  our  national  defense  program 
at  this  time  than  the  building  of  every 
ship  possible  There  is  already  talk  of 
building  ocean-going  boats  in  the  Great 
Lakes  shipyards  and  then  cutting  them 
in  two  in  order  to  get  them  down  the 
Great  Lakes  and  through  the  present 
chiinnel.  Su:'h  procedure,  of  course,  is 
expensive. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  now  is  the  time  to  authorize  the 
projects  included  In  H.  R.  5993.  The 
Picsident  of  the  United  States  will  de- 
termine when  these  projects  should  be 
commenced  f  nd  will  give  due  reaard  to 
the  various  factors  involved  in  any  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  here  discuss  the  poweT  short- 
age in  this  country  and  its  relation  to  our 
national  defense  program.  There  is  an 
accute  power  shortage  and  well  informed 
people  say  t^Rt  it  will  increase.  Avail- 
able power  when  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way is  finished  will  amount  to  an  average 
annual  output  of  5  700.000,000  kilowatt 
hours.  Tram^lated  into  simple  language, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned.  $1,000  worth  of 
power  per  hour  is  now  going  to  waste,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  project  alone. 

We  cannot  justify  delay  in  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  in  the  face  of 
these  and  many  other  facts  known  to 
students  of  rivers  and  harbors  projects. 


Tranriort  ition  la  Vi..rtuT!e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GiORGE  .A,  DONDERO 

OF     .Vi;     H,G.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  7,  1942 

M:.  EONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  ire  ude  the  following  news  item 
wnich  appeared  m  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
under  date  of  May  2  1942,  written  by  Mr, 
Clifford  A.  Prevost,  its  Washington  cor- 
respondent, and  which  has  a  l)earing  on 
our  transportation  problems  and  the 
movement  ol  gasohne  and  other  com- 
modities as  well  as  war  materials  to  our 
eastern  seaboard. 

Recently  1  addressed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives pointing  out  some  of  the 
def-'  ' ;  i"^d  glaring  mistakes  made  in  the 
frar,  poitation  of  war  materials  by  Gov- 

rrr^'nt  agencies.  Conditions  then  de- 
i-i  b  d  ..nd  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
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article  should  be  corrected  at  the  eailiest 
possible  moment: 

Rail  Loeby  Blamed  roR  R.^.tioning—  Hf.        t^ 
Hooos  AND  American  Railway  Ai»i.-:Mi_.s 

ACCTTSED    OF    KiXPING    PUTK    LINES    OUI     AND 

Trucks  icit 

(By  Clifford  A    Prevost) 

Washington. — Why  must  you  undergo  ra- 
tioning? 

In  17  of  the  States  of  the  eastern  seaboard 
next  week  motorists  are  going  to  be  depirived 
of  their  normal  purchases  oi  gasoline. 
Throughout  the  country  women  wUl  learn 
that  sugar  cannot  be  purchased  in  the  usual 
amounts.     Why? 

The  answer  centers  in  Washington.  The 
most  pc-.verful  lobby  this  Nation  has  yet.  wit- 
nessec  is  resjonsible  fcr  wi\af  s  happening  in 
the  United  States.  It  Is  the  American  Rail- 
way Association,  which  not  onl\  dominates 
this  country's  transportation  policies  btit  has 
completely  taken  over  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment 

GASOLINE  'S  DE&TBOYED 

Last  week  2  000.000  barrels  of  gasoline  were 
destroyed  In  Chicago.  Special  permissioa  was 
granted  to  do  this  because  Chicago  did  not 
have  storage  facilities. 

Yet  along  the  Atlantic  coast  line,  from 
Florida  to  Maine,  there  is  a  gasoline  shortage 
which  Is  much  more  acute  than  the  tire 
shortage  Why?  Because  he  railway  lobby 
prevented  tlris  country  from  building  pipe 
lines  and.  even  as  this  is  written  is  still  pre- 
venting pipe-line  con.^truciion  under  the 
guise  that  "the  metal  Is  nece.'^sary  for  ih?  war 
effort. 

PIPE   LINES   ARE   DEMANDED 

When  the  country  was  spending  blllioas  on 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  on 
the  Public  Works  Administration  there  was 
a  demand  for  pipe  lines  to  bring  oil  to  vir- 
tually every  part  of  the  country  ., 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes 
as  far  back  as  1933  was  advocating  pipe  lines. 
Ickes  was  blocked  because  of  tlie  pov/erful 
railway  lobby  in  the  Capital. 

Ickes  has  never  been  popular  on  Capitol 
Hill.  But  Congressmen  are  now  adniating 
that  he  was  right  and  that  the  railways  were 
wrong.     But  the  lobby  persistently  goes  on. 

It  has  claimed  a  surplus  of  40,000  tani  cars, 
but  gasoline  rationing  is  p. bout  to  be  imposed 
on  the  most  populous  area  of  the  country. 
Why? 

WAR  PRODUCTION  BOARD  P.^VORS  RAILRO/.DS 

The  railway  operators  have  teamed  up  with 
th«  Big  Four  of  the  railway  brotherhoods. 
The  brotherhoods  are  out  to  keep  the  ra  Iways 
operating  and  to  prevent  pipe-line  con^trxic- 
tlon  and  also  to  keep  motor  transport  at  a 
minimum.  At  this  late  date  the  Wai  Pro- 
duction Board  continues  to  insist  upon  ship- 
ments by  railroads. 

Wlien  you  look  to  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  you  must  alsc  lock 
to  the  brotherhoods.  There  hasn't  bfen  a 
railway  strike  of  any  impr.rtance  in  this  coun- 
try in  20  years.  And  this  is  entirely  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  the  unions  which  con- 
trol railway  labor  have  successfully  put  the 
heat  on  the  Government  whenever  either 
labor  or  ownership  wanted  something. 

New  steel  is  available  to  the  railways.  New 
rubber  is  not  avaUable  to  the  4.500.000  trucks 
of  the  country  And  from  New  England  to 
the  Midwest  great  delays  are  being  experi- 
enced in  the  transportation  of  war  materials 
and  equipment. 

Apprcr.imately  3.000.000  trucks  will  te  left 
In  the  fields,  fhcusands  of  them  in  the 
Midwest  are  not  threatened  with  a  fuel  5hort- 
age.  but  they  have  bee.  tied  up  for  months, 
while  railways,  overtaxed  by  the  war,  continue 
to  dominate  the  transportation  field. 

President  Rca^evelt  has  not  done  a  thing 
about  the  bottleneck.  Neither  has  W,  L. 
Mackenzie  King,  Canada's  Prime  M.     s.^r 
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CANADIAN  SFT-LT  HIT 

This  Canadian  situation  Is  approaching  the 
ridiculous.  Michigan  manufacturers  of  war 
Implements  can'f  ship  by  truck  across  Can- 
ada. If  they  could  lift  Dominion  restrictions, 
they  could  sa\e  104  miles  from  Detroit  to 
Buffalo  and  210  miles  from  Buffalo  to  Port 
Huron. 

C.  D,  Howe.  Canadian  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions, holds  the  k^y  to  the  situation.  Howe 
is  a  representative  of  the  railroads  in  King's 
Cabinet  and  King  has  always  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  brotherhoods  in  his  dozen  election 
campaigns   n  the  Dominion, 

There  have  been  numerous  exchanges  of 
views  on  the  subject  of  shipment  through 
Canada  On  May  22  President  Roosevelt  told 
Governor  Vai  Wagoner:  "1  feel  that  every- 
thing possible  has  been  done  by  this  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  the  desired  permission  (for 
transit)  and  'rust  that  the  conferences,  which 
I  understano  are  takme  place  m  Ottawa  on 
the  subject,  will  result  in  a  favorable  decision  " 

But  nothing  happened  Kings  labor  man 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Canada,  Hon  Humphrey 
MitcheU,  is  quoted  in  the  Niagara  Falls  Re- 
view as  assuring  the  "ship  by  rail  '  organi- 
zation that  "the  Federal  Government  (of 
Canada)  has  no  intention  of  granting  a  per- 
mit to  the  International  Highway  Forwarders 
to  carry  goods  by  truck.  In  bond,  between 
Canadian  points." 

Mitchell,  the  article  continues,  "made  the 
announcement  a  couple  of  hours  after  he 
met  the  delegation  of  rallwaymcn  and  after 
hearing  their  representation,  which  he  com- 
municated to  Ottawa." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.U.S  GUYER 

OF    K-N     A- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  7.  1942 

Mr.  (-:  VKH  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exi-nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  editorials  written  by  Dr. 
Clinton  N  Howard  for  the  April  and  May 
1942  issues  of  Progress  the  official  oigan 
of  the  International  Reform  Federation, 
dioiLUssing  various  features  of  current 
events. 

The  editorials  ai-e  as  follows: 
BoozE  Back  in  Honolulu 

Booze,  the  cause  of  the  most  disastrous 
defeat  In  World  War  II,  in  the  Judgment  of 
many,  due  to  a  combination  of  causes  de- 
fined by  Government  officials  as  "lack  of 
alertness."  has  returned — to  use  a  figure  of 
speech  employed  by  St.  Peter — "like  a  dog  to 
his  vomit,  a  sow  that  was  washed  in  her 
wallowing  in  the  mire." 

When  the  surprise  major  blew  was  struck 
by  the  Japanese  upon  our  Pearl  Harlx)r  de- 
fenses on  December  7,  the  first  precaution 
taken  was  to  close  the  saloons  with  penalties 
so  severe  as  to  result  in  a  complete  black-out 
of  liquor  under  military  prohibition 

Tlie  "noble  experiment"  lasti^d  sufficiently 
long  to  give  to  the  country  an  example  of 
what  might  be  expected  if  that  policy  became 
permanent  and  continental  in  reducing 
crime  and  deaths  from  traffic  accidents,  the 
two  greatest  calamities  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, crime  and  lor:  of  life  on  the  highways 

Testimony  from  an  unprejudiced  source 
has  begun  to  come  from  the  seat  of  the  late 
military  and  naval  disaster,  which  for  some 
reason  the  administration  has  sought  to 
minimize  from  the  beginning,  doubtless  from 


the    patriotic   motive   of   avoiding   "aid    and 
comfort  to  the  enemy." 

BLESSINGS  or  PROHIBITION 

A  dispatch  direct  from  Honolulu  by  the 
New  York  Times  correspondent,  March  8. 
1942.  says.  "The  sale  of  liquor  has  been  banned 
by  the  military  governor.  This  time  no  one 
can  say  that  prohibition  was  put  over  by  a 
temperance  league  •  •  •  With  strict  en- 
forcement and  nc  liquor,  crime  and  accidents 
have  almt)St  disappeared." 

John  O'Donnell  can  safely  qualify  as  a  wet 
witness  in  a  two-column  article  in  the  Wash- 
Ington  rimes-Herald  March  9,  1942  He 
thinks  that  "the  ardent  drys  can  find  scant 
comfort  for  their  cause  In  the  highly  effl- 
cieiit  and  rigid  prohibition  Imposed  by  ne- 
cessity upon  Hawaii."  but,  he  continues, 
"there  was  no  doubt  that  Army  prohibition 
was  the  dryest  prohibition  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation.  The  bootlegger  vanished  after 
the  first  week  and  crime  was  cut  In  half. 
Traffic  accidents  In  the  month  after  Pearl 
Harbor  dropped  one-third  This  figure  In 
turn  was  cut  In  half  in  the  next  4  weeks  " 

Mr  O'Donnell  believes  this  would  be  calami- 
tous If  the  same  policy  were  Imposed 
throughout  the  United  States.  He  writes, 
"If  this  were  done,  there,  as  here  in  Hawaii, 
Scotch  would  soar  In  price  to  $25  p3r  qunrt. 
an:  become  the  guarded  treasure  in  the 
cellars  of  the  fortunate  few  " 

Mr  O'Donnell  states  that  the  object  of 
military  prohibition  after  Japanese  victory 
"was  a  milltarv  necessity  imposed  because  of 
the  danger  of  race  riots  and  sabotage  aris- 
ing out  of  Hawaii's  mixed  multitude,"  and 
"that  the  main  objective  was  accomplished." 

In  connection  with  the  report  is  a  double- 
column  photograph  of  the  interior  of  a  Hono- 
lulu saloon  crowded  with  civilians  and  men 
In  uniform  titled  "Soldiers  and  SEilors  line 
a  rionolulu  bar  after  a  brief  period  of  pro- 
hlbitjon  following  the  attack  upon  Pearl 
Harbor"     The  article  concludes: 

"What  was  feared  was  that  some  husky 
laborers  with  a  few  drinks  under  their  belts, 
wculd  get  the  idea  they  should  start  a  private 
war  against  every  individual  with  tin  Asiatic 
cast  of  face.  '  the  authorities  explained.  "If 
that  once  started,  the  fat  would  really  be  In 
the  fire.  Complete  suppression  of  liquor  cut 
down  that  danger  when  the  situation  was 
at  its  worst."  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
only  calamity  imposed  upon  the  perilous  sit- 
uation, following  the  Japanese  attack,  was 
the  tragic  increase  in  the  price  of  whisky. 
Of  course,  if  the  Japs  come  again,  and  get 
away  with  It,  in  Honolulu  or  tlie  United 
States,  prepare  for  the  worst — prohibition. 
Why  not  come  to  it  before  the  calamity  oc- 
curs?    It  may  prevent  its  coming. 

DRY    WITNESSES    CONFTRM 

The  testimony  of  the  press  correspondents 
are  confirmed  by  witnesses  on  the  ground. 
Theodore  Richards,  a  man  of  high  standing 
and  unimpeachable  integrity,  writing  to  the 
American  Business  Men's  Research  Founda- 
tion. Chicago,  says  "In  my  52  years  In  the 
islands,  1  am  amazed  to  see  the  effect  on 
public  life  of  the  successful  operation  of  real 
prohibition  enforced  by  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.     •     •     • 

"The  effect  on  police-court  records  and 
general  absence  of  lawlessness  plus  a  re- 
markable traffic  safety  is  fairly  astonishing 
to  an  old  resident  as  I  am.     •     •     • 

"It  needs  to  be  said  only  that  liquor  forces 
with  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  In- 
vested, now  lying  idle,  have  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  have  the  ban  removed,  and  there 
has  been  a  very  liealthy  reaction  on  the  part 
of  churches  and  citizens  commending  the 
action  of  the  lieutenant  general,  and  basing 
their  approval  not  so  directly  on  temperance 
principles,  but  as  a  matter  of  safety  In  the 
prevention  of  Inevitable  race  antagonisms, 
which  would  be  greatly  stimulated  if  our 
old  time  flow  of  liquor  were  again  permitted." 
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AN   AMERICAN   TP.AITOR 


What  Will  happen  if  they  succeed  ts  told 
by  Bill  Cunningham,  the  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  of  what  did  happen  prior 
to  the  Jap  raid  of  Sunday,  December  7.  As 
a  little  sidp  light,  he  writes: 

"Accordii.g  to  my  Informant,  a  one-time 
soldier  in  the  Islands  accepted  a  discharge 
many  years  ago  and  set  up  a  bar  near  the 
military  reservation.  Through  the  years  this 
bar  has  become  a  famous  and  profitable  es- 
tablishment The  man  ha?  become  a  mil- 
lionaire and  a  person  of  influence  In  the 
Islands,  invited  around  to  all  the  belter 
homes  and  to  all  the  better  parties,  •  •  • 
Being  of  an  ingratiating  personality,  he's  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  everybody,  and  since 
high  society  out  there  has  plenty  of  Army  and 
Navy  in  It.  he  has  been  sitting  around  with 
our  top-ranking  officers  on  chummy  terms  for 
years  listening  to  all  they  had  to  say  Well, 
according  to  this  report,  the  night  after  the 
attack,  authorities  breaking  into  his  place 
caught  him  red-handed  In  the  act  of  com- 
municating with  the  Japanese  fleet  by  means 
of  a  powerful  short-wave  radio.  Two  Japa- 
nese operators  were  crouching  there  with  him 
and  they  were  sending  messages  at  top  speed 
when  the  officers  crashed  In  and  kicked  the 
radio  sets  loose 

"Instead  of  blowing  this  Charley's  brains 
out  on  the  spot,  they  merely  placed  him  under 
arrest,  and.  at  last  reports,  he  was  out  on  ball 
freely  walking  around"  "^ils  doesn't  even 
begin  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  tale  I 
was  told.  It  was  one  of  too  many  coincidences 
of  broken  faith  and  shaken  morale  But 
there's  no  court  martial  Instead  there  are 
$6,000  pensions  for  Lt  Gen  Walter  C  Short 
and  Admiral  Husband  E  Klmmel.  the  high- 
ranking  officers  held  responsible  for  the  dis- 
aster, whose  trial  is  delerred  "  "til  the  war  Is 
over."  This  Incident,  If  discovered,  was 
omitted  from  the  Roberts  report. 

WHY    BOOZE   CAME   BACK 

And  while  the  higher-ups  are  dismissed 
with  a  pension,  the  ban  on  booze  Is  lifted 
and  liquor  comes  back  again 

Commenting  on  the  reason  why,  the  Amer- 
ican Business  Men's  Research  Foundation, 
Chicago.  Issues  a  flve-page  statement  which 
has  Just  come  to  our  office,  from  which  we 
quote : 

"Who  or  what  has  brought  back  liquor  to 
Honolulu  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  despite 
the  fact  that  General  Emmons,  as  recently  as 
January  9,  1942,  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
'Nobody  really  and  seriously  wants  liquor  sold 
again,  adding,  'and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
going  to  be  any  change."  Why  was  there  any 
change  and  a  return  to  rum  with  the  emer- 
gency still  on,  and  another  surprise  visit 
from  Japan  threatened?" 

Reports  show  that  Hawaii,  under  100-per- 
cent ban  on  liquor  selling,  has  had  the  re- 
markable experience  of  a  crime  record  prac- 
tically "down  to  nothing,"  to  use  the  descrip- 
tive phrase  of  Police  Chief  T,  A  Oabrielson 
(December  30.  1941)  to  the  Chicago  Dally 
News  that  "Tills  time  prohibition  really 
works." 

The  beneflts  of  the  llquorle.s6  program  were 
so  evident  to  the  public,  continues  the  re- 
search report,  that  at  an  Important  meeting 
of  civic  leaders  in  Honolulu  January  14,  1942, 
enthusiastic  approval  of  the  government's 
action  was  voted,  because  of  what  the  meet- 
ing declares  to  be  the  "amazing  results  of 
freedom  from  lawbreaklng  since  placing  the 
ban  against  the  sale  of  liquor." 

MILTTARY   TESTIMONY 

On  January  8.  General  Emmons.  In  a  press 
conference  at  Fort  Shafter,  according  to  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  January  9,  1942,  said: 
"General  Short  did  a  very  fine  thing  in  de- 
claring Honolulu  dry,"  and  gave  reasons  why 
the  Army  considers  it  unwise  to  slake  Hono- 
lulu's five   weeks'   thirst   now.     'The    labor 
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1  ion't    want    liquor    sold. 

"Th?  ministers  dont  W!»nt   it.  th 
nifn  dont  want  it.    All  the  Army 
present  rule  t.«  good  "     In  short 
■aid  he  found,  "that  nobody  reall 
WPn'ed  liqu<  r  back  iigRin  " 

The  reason   *hy  wiil   doi: 
tji  were  4.178  typewritten   p  „ 
orUs  and  documents  ex:<mined  of 
trtB  Report,  and  only  21  pages  of 
puhii"»hed,  doubtles.^  to  prevent  gui 
comX  rt  to  the  enemy.  «b:ch  reu.* 
multitude  of  sins. 

■UK  ir\TNtrz  RxotruurD 

Anothri    reasnn  may  possibly  \x 
of  reventie  to  help  repair  the  imin  p 
a  by    the    J:ip   attack,    of 

Fr  dees  net    intend   the    h 

bomner^     shhli     krow      Of     ihe 
licenses  In  Honolulu,  according 
crds  of  the   Liquor  Comml.slon. 
are    Japanese.    23    Caucasian.    15 
H»*i»lian.  and  others 

•    number    of    arreeT.<i    report 
f  US   complaint,    were    17  515: 

r.sts    for    drunkenness,    which    I 
^ieun    when    the    soldier    or    sal 
recumbent    position.    Including 
d^       '  '      conduct  and  driving  w 
c.  la  for  the  year  1940.  to 

P'^lico    chief    ftddv    "It    is    obviovu 
d!tjnk;irds  or  drunks   are  not  a 
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LOSS  AND  CAIN  ACCorNT 

The  cost  of  operating  the  pel 
ment.    not    includne    nmlntenano 
latrd  charities,  li-   v- 4*1)  90      The 
peudlture  for  Ilqu-  ;    t.?uinateu  on 
of  tax  receipts  of  liquor  withdraw 
sumption,    nut    including   bootltg 
tion.  $16600.588.   the  revenue   diri 
Ircm.  $375,337      This  repieseuus  a 
twwii  ci.st  and  income  ol  »16.2a6i 
these    figures,    compiled     by     the 
Btirlness    Men's    Research    Pound 
North  Jackson.  Chicago,  snd  you 
need  of  restoring  the  liqueur  irufnc 
lulu  at  whatever  co»t  in  Uie  pM>t  i 
future      It    is    the    devil's    Joktv 
curuin  falls  up^m  one  of  the  d«ri 
tors  in  American  history 

T' •:>  u  not  an  attack  upon  the  a' 
for  selling  us  down  the  river 
ur  :cr  the  lack  of  alertness  when  . 
ried  out  its  threat  to  strike  "In 
la  an  argument  in  defense  of 
even  in  the  hands  of  its  enemies 
emergency,  as  well  as  after  an  emergency. 
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Campaign  speeches  bristle  with  e 
to  our  sy5'-^m  of  48  sovereign  Stat 
Federal  Union.  "One  and    In-sep- 
as  Daniel  Webster  pronounced  ;t 
Htll     Those  sovereign  S'.ates  enj^ 
of  self-government    in   all    mattt  r 
policy,  not  Inconsistent  with  the  w 
Jlfe  of  the  Union. 

The   wets  have  always  made  th 
this  doctrine  in  their  opposition 
prohibition.     With    them    it    was 
argument   that   each   State  shall 
to  di-clde  these   issues  which   re' t 
police  power  for  themselves      \*. ; 
is  brought   on   to  dry    up   a   ^    .  - 
reduce   the   area  to   the  county,    a 
the    imposition    of    prohibition    by 
upon  the  populous  cities 

Long  before  the  adoption  of  the  i 
amendm«'ni  there  were  large  ar" 
Slates,  particularly  in  t.he  S  )Uth,  ' 
voted  out  the  liquor  traffic  under 
option.  In  Texas,  for  example,  ther^ 
out  of  252  that  had  voted  out  t 
and  only  10  ccunties  that  were  er. 

In  addition  tx)  that  the  leei?l 
passed  the  10-mi:e  law  in  19'.8 
the  sale  of  liquor  by  any  person  in 
of  Texas  within  10  mile's  of  any 
where  soldiers  of  the  United  St? 
cr  Marines  are  being  trained  io: 
•ervices  in  time  of  war." 
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Now  that  the  elghtctnth  amendment  has 
been  repealed.  Texas  has  gone  back  to  its 
county  locftl-optlon  policy  in  hannony  with 
the  good  ol<l  I>emocratic  doctrine  of  local  self- 
goverumen';,  and  vast  areas  have  again  been 
voted  dry,  as  in  Kentucky  and  other  Southern 
States.  Now  along  comes  the  United  States 
Government  and  establishes  military  train- 
ing camps  in  these  dry  areas,  and  set  up  Its 
p<;st-£ychargf  salucn  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of- Texas,  find  the  local  self-government  of 
the  counties  which  have  driven  the  liquor 
traCRc  from  the  communities  wherein  the 
Governmeit  have  located  their  training 
camps. 

Not  only  so.  b\it  the  always  law-defying 
liquor  trafllc  have  set  up  their  dens  of  vice, 
with  liqui  r  and  prostitution  In  territory 
around  the  camps,  and  madt  the  county  seats 
a  modern  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  of  sin  and 
debauchery.  We  told  the  horrible  story  in 
tho  March  ano  April  number  of  Progress. 
All  over  the  South  this  situation  prevails. 

While  we  are  fighting  a  world  war  for 
democracy,  and  the  right  of  small  nations  to 
make  their  own  laws  and  rule  themselves  free 
from  foreign  dictation,  a.«  in  Norway.  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  other  countries  smaller  than 
the  dry  areas  of  States  In  the  Union.  Uncle 
Sam  moves  In  with  his  tra'nlng  camp  and 
seis  up  his  liquor  outlets  within  the  camp 
and  allows  the  organised  vice  syndicates  out- 
side the  camp*  and  county  seats,  to  flourish 
in  violation  of  State  laws  and  local  sover- 
eignty. 

Some  of  these  localities  have  indignantly 
protested  this  "foreign"  Invasion  and  ap- 
pealed to  their  State  authorities  for  protec- 
tion. Now  comes  the  attorney  general  of 
Texas  with  a  decision  that  must  make  Hitler 
laugh.  If  he  knows  it  We  quote:  "The  State 
has  no  power  nor  Jurisdiction  to  regulate  In 
any  manner  or  { rohlblt  under  its  laws  the 
sale  of  3  2  beer  in  a  dry  area  such  ,u  Camp 
Bowie,  where  the  sale  oi  same  has  been  au- 
thorized in  such  iirei  by  the  proper  authority 
m  the  War  Department  In  the  Interest  of 
promoting  the  general  welfare,  morale,  and 
safety  of  Its  armed  forcea,'"  Thtn  what  are 
we  fighting  for'>  To  makr  the  world  ."safe  for 
the  liquor  trnfllc''  Since  when  has  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  Iquor  of  any  alcoholic  content 
been  permitted  In  violation  of  the  will  of  the 
people  of  any  dry  area  "in  the  Interest  of 
promoting  the  general  welfare,  morale,  and 
safety  of  the  armed  forces"?  This  is  another 
rea.son  why    "prohibition  Is  comlrg  back  " 

The  people  "of  Texas  have  as  good  right  to 
tell  Uncle  Sam  to  get  out  of  Texas  as  Uncle 
Sam  has  to  tell  Japan  to  get  out  of  China 
or  Hitler  to  get  out  of  Holland. 


Cong;ress  of  Ind'.istria!  Or??n!zat:r-.n<    -\c- 
tivitief.   Impede  Deler.s-:   Prograni 
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REMARKS 


HON.  LEL.\NDM,  lO^d 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IV'  TTTE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1942 

M  I  p:i  a.v:  m  -  ird.  Mr.  Speaker, 
^;"  '-^  <;  ■•  >  111  yesterday  morning's 
\V..  -r  r^  ".  P-)st  is  not  so  good.  Neither 
!-^    ■  news,    from    the    war   that 

C  I.  O  Murray  is  carrjring  on,  on  our 
defense  program,  so  good. 

T'  'uiderstanding  of  many  people,  in- 
c:  .  ,:  „'  myself,  was  that  there  was  to  be 
P-  I  a  our  production  effort,  or  at  least. 
nn  1  aied  armistice.  Apparently,  from 
til:  avians  of  Murray  and  his  C.  I,  O. 
organization,  this  is  not,  in  fact,  true. 


Cannot  Murray  look  at  Prance,  pros- 
trated at  the  feet  of  its  nemy?  Where 
is  labor  theie?  In  his  selfishness  to  sus- 
tain his  racketeering  leaders,  cannot  he 
see  the  destruction  of  all  honest  labor, 
as  well  as  his  own  selfish  interests,  if  we 
lose  this  war? 

One  cannot  pick  up  any  pap<?r  today 
without  finding  the  threat  of  at  least  one 
C.  I.  O.  strike.'  Apparently,  Murray's 
word  is  absolutely  no  good,  and  he  can- 
not be  trusted.  Apparentlj  he  has  not 
the  foresight  to  see  that  he  is  discrediting 
the  honest  labor  movement  and  throwing 
discredit  upon  the  90  to  95  peicent  of 
honest  laboring  men.  Public  stbtiment 
is  turning  against  him,  and  unfortu- 
nately, at  the  same  time,  the  honest 
men  are  included  in  that  adverse  senti- 
ment. 

Again,  in  every  paper,  you  will  find 
restrict ion.s  being  placed  on  ever./  person 
in  the  United  States,  on  sugar,  tires,  au- 
tomobiles, and  hundreds  of  other  com- 
modities. Our  people  are  willing  to  mnke 
these  sacrifices,  to  tighten  up  their  belts, 
go  without  luxuries  as  well  as  ne..>essitles. 
in  order  to  win  this  war. 

But  what  do  you  find  Murray  and  h.s 
C.  I.  O.  union  leaders  doing?  Still  de- 
manding double  time,  a  doUar-a  day  in- 
crease in  salary,  and  a  constant  but  subtle 
program  of  demands,  which,  when 
summed  up,  in  their  total  are  inportant 
tc  our  war  program,  and  in  tii?ir  total 
mean  that  Murray  and  the  C.  I.  O.  feel 
they  can  have  their  demands  as  u.sual, 
but  everybody  else  must  make  the  sacri- 
fices. 

Ceilings  have  been  placed  on  .^11  com- 
modities, maximum  prices  have  been 
placed,  credit  restrictions  ensue  and  In- 
flation is  further  accelerated  through 
Murray's  demands,  and  he  leelf..  in  his 
se.fibhness,  that  regardless  of  wh»^ther 
we  lose  this  war  or  not,  he  and  his 
racketeer  leadership  must  have  their  de- 
mands fulfilled  at  all  costs. 

Our  people  know  all  the  conditions  and 
they  are  not  going  to  be  fooled  ty  subtle 
explanations.  Mr.  Murray,  oui  people 
are  getting  more  tired  of  you  and  your 
program  of  agitation,  dissension,  and  war 
against  this  war  program  of  ours  every 
day.  If  you  have  not  the  foresight  to 
see  it,  when  it  finally  hits  you,  you  will 
think  a  ton  of  brick?  drcnped  or  you. 


Congressni  ■:'  [I '.\-\  Votinq  R.cord 


EXTENSION  OF  RExMAIlXS 


fiuN.LDWlN  ARTHUR  H\LL 

OF    NF   '  .  rL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1042 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HAIL.  M:. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Endicott 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Bulletin: 

congrissmam  halls  voting  rzcoro 

Congressman  Edwin  A  Hall,  our  R«'present- 

atlve   from    the   Thirty-fourth   Congressional 

District,  recently  compiled  his  votirg  record 

from  the  first  session   of   the  Seventy-sixth 
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Congress  to  the  present,  as  recorded  in  the 
Congressional  Record 

Congressman  Hall  has  had  the  "isolation- 
ist" label  affixed  to  him  because  of  his  "al- 
leged" voting  on  lend-lease,  selective  service, 
and  other  wai  mersures 

The  Record  however  reveals  that  our  Con- 
gressman's voting  record  is  one  with  which 
we  can  find  little  complaint 

Let's  consider  his  record  on  four  of  the 
major  items  of  so-called  war  legislation: 

Lend-lease:  Voted  to  recommit  the  bill  (a 
negative  vote):  voted  against  its  passage:  and 
on  final  vote  agreed  to  Senate  amendment? 
with  an  affirmative  vote. 

Selective  service:  Voted  "yes." 

Neutrality  Act:  Voted  to  recommit  the  re- 
pea'  measure  and  against  the  Senate  amend- 
me'iis 

Dfclaratlon  of  war:  Voted  affirmatively  on 
the  bill  declaring  war  against  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan 

On  the  question  of  lend-lease  and  repeal  of 
the  Neutrality  Act.  when  tho  two  bills  were 
pas'-ed  in  their  final  form  we  find  that  Mr 
Hali  opposed  the  Neutrality  Act  repeal  and 
voted  for  the  lend-lease  bill  after  Senate 
amendments 

Despite  the  fact  that  our  Congressman  op- 
posed repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  once  the 
measure  was  law  he  voted  in  favor  of  a  host  of 
whMt  might  be  termed  "military"  bills.  These 
Include: 

Army  Air  Corps,  naval  appropriations.  Navy 
Department  appropriation,  naval  aircraft, 
naval  shipbuilding.  Military  Establishment 
appropriation,  pay  and  allowance  for  armed 
forces,  second  war  powers  bill  and  women's 
Army  auxiliary  corps. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  national  de- 
fense, Congre.ssman  Hall  voted  for  registra- 
tion of  aliens,  national  defense  appropria- 
tions, to  authorize  the  President  to  order 
reserves  Into  active  service,  protection  of 
persons  and  property  from  bombing  attacks. 

He  also  voted  In  the  affirmative  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  Dies  committee,  for  an 
amendment  to  the  espionage  law,  for  acquisi- 
tion of  foreign  merchant  ships,  for  the  reve- 
nue act  of  1940,  for  property  acquisition,  for 
price  control,  and  for  the  bill  to  increase  the 
debt  limit. 

Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  Mr  Hall  that, 
while  he  originally  opposed  passage  of  the 
lend-lease  bill,  he  voted  for  It  in  its  final 
form  after  Senate  amendments  While  he 
voted  against  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
with  which  action  we  do  not  agree,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  we  were  in  the  war 
whether  we  liked  it  or  not,  he  voted  for  all 
the  bills  necessary  to  adequately  arm  our 
Nation. 

But,  as  far  as  the  Congressman's  record  Is 
concerned  and  his  service  to  the  people  back 
home,  it  is  our  opinion  that  his  voting  in 
the  main  has  rcfiected  the  majority  sentiment 
In  the  Thirty-fourth  Congressional  District. 


.Andrew  Jackson  (The  Hel!  It  Can't 
Hig^ins 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1942 

Mr.  Hi  )(t(;s  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Raymond  Moley,  from  the  current  issue 
of  Newsweek. 


Andrew   Jackson    (The  Hell   It  Cant) 

HiGGINS 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 

New  Orleans.— Last  week  Rear  Admiral 
Emory  S.  Land.  Chairman  oi  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  told  the  Sen- 
ate committee  investigating  war  production 
some  pretty  melancholy  facts  about  our  vital 
shipbuilding  program,  which  Is  12 ij  percent 
behind  schedule  But  at  one  point,  at  least, 
in  this  sad  recital  Admiral  Lard  permitted 
himself  unreserved  enthusiasm  It  was  in 
talking  of  the  work  in  progress  around  New 
Orleans  Hi^gins  Industries  Inc. — one  of 
the  most  r'markable  American  production 
achievements  this  war  has  turned  up 

It  isn't  often  that  in  writing  about  a  city 
you  can  mention  only  one  mans  name  and 
get  away  with  it.  But  the  eminence  of  An- 
drew Jackson  Higgins  Is  such  that  nobody 
is  Jealous  of  him  here,  everyone  is  proud  of 
him  and  everyone  is  talking  about  him. 
And,  believe  me,  after  -pending  8  hours  with 
him,  I  can  state  positively  thai  Higgins  and 
what  he  is  doing  are  something  to  talk  about. 
He  Is  first  cousin  to  a  hurricane 

Higgins  was  born  in  Nebraska  55  years 
ago  and  went  as  a  young  man  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  largest  lumber 
dealers  In  the  country.  In  the  course  of  time 
his  lumber  business  led  him  to  the  making 
of  small  boats  of  a  wide  variety  of  shapes 
and  sizes  Such  was  his  Inventive  genius 
that  he  devised  an  astonishing  variety  of 
Improvements  in  construction  until,  ulti- 
mately, the  basic  pattern  of  his  present 
Eureka  craft  emerged— a  pattern  which,  with 
superficial  modifications,  is  in  his  landing 
boats,  tank  and  truck  tenders,  motor  torpedo 
boats  and  nany  others  that  are  writing  the 
history  of  this  war  from  New  Orleans  around 
the  world 

It  Is  no  secret  that  since  the  war  began  In 
1939  he  has  built  thousands— for  the  Brltisli. 
the  Dutch,  the  United  States  engineers,  the 
Coast  Guard,  for  oil  companies,  and  for 
South  America  Are  they  good?  Ask  the 
Commandos  or  the  British  Admiralty  or  our 
own  Admirals  King  and  Land.  Jumping  over 
sand  bars,  floating  logs  or  rough  surf,  thee 
boats  climb  out  of  the  water  on  mud,  sand, 
or  concrete,  discharge  their  loads,  and,  with 
only  one  man  at  the  controls,  literally  back 
out  like  a  car  from  a  garage,  turn  In  the:.r 
own  length,  and  speed  away  for  more. 

Now  Higgins  is  going  to  build  ships  as 
well  as  boats.  He  has  received  a  contract  to 
build  200  Liberty  ships — 10,5C0-ton  ships. 
He  promises  to  begin  delivery  in  September 
and  to  produce  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day.  That 
rate  ladies  and  gentlemen,  equals  what  all 
our  shipbuilding  facilities  are  now  doing. 
"It  can't  be  done."  someone  told  Higgins. 
"The  hell  it  can't!"  was  the  enswer.  And 
don't  bet  against  Higgins.  There  can  be  ns 
many  more  than  200  as  are  needed,  for  once 
this  man  gets  under  way  it's  going  to  be 
easier  for  him  to  go  on  than  to  stop.  The 
original  contract  Is  $385,000,000  for  the  Lib- 
erty ships  It  Is  claimed  in  New  Orleans  that 
no  shipbuilding  operation  in  the  history  of 
the  world  approaches  this. 

The  method  of  building  these  ships  on  a 
prod;ction  line  has  been  called  a  secret 
method.  It  is  no  secret  at  all.  Admiral  Land 
described  the  gist  of  It  in  his  testimony. 
Laud  said  that  it  is  revolutionary — the  mOf^t 
unusual  type  of  ship  construction  ever  at- 
tempted. Higgins'  assembly  line  for  small 
boats  broke  precedents.  His  construction  of 
big  ships  will  break  more. 

But  it  Is  Higgins  himself  who  takes  your 
breath  away  as  much  as  his  remarkable  prod- 
ucts and  his  fantastic  ability  to  multiply  his 
products  at  headlong  speed.  Higgins  is  an 
authentic  master  builder,  with  the  kind  of 
will  power,  brains,  drive,  and  daring  that 
characterized  the  American  empire  builders 
of  an  earlier  generation.  In  more  ways  than 
one  it  is  curiously  fitting  that  Higgins'  activ- 


ities center  m  the  region  around  New  uricans. 
for  circumstances  forced  by  this  war  are 
making  the  Gulf  ports  lmp>ortant  beyond 
Imagining.  Whatever  the  outcom*  of  this 
war  It  is  probable  that  wo  will  be  turning 
more  and  more  to  the  South  and  the  West 
for  our  iat-rnational  contacts,  for  our  raw 
materials,  and  for  markets.  For  a  lifeline 
south.  Nature  has  pointed  for  centuries  at  the 
Mississippi  Valley  New  Orleans  is  its  gate- 
way. And  Andrew  Jackson  Higgins  towers  in 
that  gateway. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E„  VAN  ZA^:nT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  .HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1942 

Mr.  "VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  trite  yet  a^e-old  t'  uth  enunciated  by 
Ann  Taylor  in  the  following  poem  which 
is  an  appropriate  means  for  serious  re- 
flection during  these  perilous  days: 

There's  hardly  anything  so  small, 

So  trifling  or  so  mean. 
That  we  may  never  want  at  all 

For  service  unforeseen; 

And  willful  waste,  depend  upon  It. 
Brings,  almost  always,  woeful  want! 

Daily  the  American  people  are  besieged 
with  requests  to  conserve  material  and  to 
ferret  out  discarded  articles  that  might 
be  useful  in  being  processed  again  to 
replace  the  shortage  of  strategic  mate- 
rials. 

The  school  children  of  the  Nation  rep- 
resent a  veritable  army  of  salvagers,  as 
evidenced  by  their  heavy  contribution  of 
wastepaper  and  magazines  which  they 
carry  from  millions  of  homes  to  the 
neighborhood  schoolhouse.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  thousands  of  tons  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  represent  the  ef- 
forts of  the  school  children  of  America. 
Teachers  and  students  alike  have  en- 
listed in  the  campaign  to  supplant  the 
decreasing  stocks  of  paper  by  utilizing 
the  old  and  discarded  copies  of  favorite 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Yet  while  this  commendable  effort  has 
been  extended  to  other  forms  of  scrap 
material  and  housewives  throughout  the 
Nation  canvass  every  attic  and  cellar  for 
precious  metals  so  essential  to  the  war 
effort,  the  lack  of  a  saving  attitude  on 
the  part  of  governmental  departments 
has  raised  serious  doubts  as  to  whether 
we  are  consistent  in  our  appeals  that 
scrap  material  is  of  the  utmost  value  to 
the  industries  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  commodities  necessary  to  our 
military  needs. 

Recently  a  newspaper  publisher  in  my 
congressional  district  reported  that  chil- 
dren in  his  home  community  were  liter- 
ally round  shouldered  as  they  trudged  to 
school  with  their  daily  accumulation  of 
old  newspapers  and  magazines.  He 
added : 

Yet  In  my  office  during  the  past  '-"e.K  1 
have  kept  a  daUy  check  on  the  flood  of  Gov- 
ernment propaganda  emanating  from  no  less 
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Continuing,  the  editor  says: 

We  had    18  sheet*  of  ropy  on   t 
rnf;nn:ng  set-up  and  we  boUed  It 
reiisonnble    atory     that    our     read 
understand    in   less    than   2   sheet: 
a&ked  other  editors  concerning 
ence   and   they   say   that   90   perc^^ 
printed  material  received  goes  Into 
basket. 
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Throughout     the    Nation     n 
have  been  forced  m  many  insr^. 
suspend  publication  1  day  a  wee 
to  conserve  paper  and  printins? 

It  does  not  augur  well  for  the 
ment  to  preach  economy  and 
tion  "While  Government  d 
pcnd  millions  of  dollars  in 
flood  of  useless  news    releases 
called  information  bulletins  w 
remembered  that  the  three  new 
organizations  covering  the  United 
carry  the  Identical  information 
I>res>  wii-       Tl-  ■  reduction  of 
leases  to  u:.  ..u--,.  .'•    mm  rrjin^ 
a  useful  purpose  s-  ■  :   ;      :    i  ■. 
lie    SPf.  '>     hv    r- :!'     ':::-;     i;; 
savme:   :::  G  '.■:::i:>n;   •'■•:;>:...,• 

Many  Members  of  Ccpgress 
that  it  i5  di5gus^:n-;  •:  >  fl-i  a 
formation  she^n  p,  -  n>'  ■-  c.j 
a  grea'  n;.,!;  .r:'-,-  c:  d;>-ru---. 
Clrculau-d  in  .ue-'  :!,a:^,i  *  rr. 
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ments  to  realize  the  *;  :: 
paper  and  ink  An-h  ti 
time  can  lU  it!  •  ::  I: 
taken  to  rem-  civ  h  ;  :  ; 
the  truth  of  An-:  I.v;,  : 
come  a  staik  ita-r.j. 
brings  woeful  want!" 
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nnd  nUo  in  f. .  :  il  from  the  MoUn« 
Dully  UlnrrtTh  of  FVbnmry  it  1943: 

M         r  liu,  tfrth  ti,  1943, 
Hon.  Mot  0   a  »> 

Ifrmb^t  oM  W«.<hlripton.  D  C. 

Dran  Mn  WorxiKt  ri  IV)  yoti  WMiit  to  b»  Mid 
Into  World  politic*  nnd   into  k  wovlU  9ru> 

ICvrry  iioiirt  Amrrlmn  wnnt«  ftrnt  of  nil  to 
wiu  thi»  wnr  -«ud  w*  »hnll  win  it,  ixxnytt  or 
Inttr  Tlir  iTnponi«lblllty  {of  conducting  lh» 
wnr,  however  [n  nxcd  by  the  CoMttltution  in 
the  Commnnder  in  Chief  of  our  flghting 
forces  Constructive  critlclcm  nevri theirs.", 
from  qualined  sources  (the  Trumnn  commit- 
tee, the  Vinson  committee,  the  Dies  ct.)nimit- 
lee,  the  Byrcl  committee,  and  others)  should 
be  welcomed  by  those  charged  with  the  stu- 
pendous tasfc  involved  in  the  war  effort.  His- 
tory will  JU'Ji^e  the  results 

Our  conci-rn  does  not  stop,  however,  with 
winning  the  war  What  then?  There  a  e 
t'.vo  views: 

1.  The  view  held  by  leading  members  of 
the  ndminUitratlon  has  been  stated  publicly 
many  times  It  Is  set  forth  m  the  Roosevelt- 
Churchill  treaty  at  sea.  point  4  of  which  sayt: 

•"They  will  endeavor  with  due  respect  for 
their  existing  obligations,  to  further  the  en- 
joyment of  all  states,  great  or  small,  victor 
or  vanquish ?d.  of  access  on  equal  terms  to  the 
trade  and  to  the  raw  materials  of  the  world 
which  are  needed  for  their  economic  pros- 
perity ' 

This  Lb  Internationalism  meaning  aban- 
donment of  our  high  living  standards,  wage 
and  price  levels,  and  Independence  of  politi- 
cal action,  and  in  their  place  acceptance  by 
us  of  the  generally  lower  world  levels  and 
some  alien  form  of  goverhment. 

A  very  definite  start  in  this  direction  has 
been  made  through  the  so-called  trade  agree- 
ment program  of  the  administration  and  the 
recent  agreements  entered  into  by  admin- 
istration leaders  (without  congressional  ap- 
proval) with  representatives  of  th-  Canadian. 
South  American,  and  British  Governments. 

2.  The  other  view  has  t>een  well  stated: 
"Our  problem  is  not  only  to  come  out  of 

this  war  victorious  in  a  military  sense  but 
victorious  as  a  nation  to  buil'J  our  own 
way  of  life  and  to  preserve  it  for  those  who 
subscribe   to  it  and   participate   in   It." 

Our  aim  should  be  to  make  possible  to 
all  Ajnericacs  the  fullest  benefits  of  our 
form  of  government  as  granted  by  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights 

All  of  our  foreign  policies,  political  and 
economic,  should  be  related  definitely  to  our 
American  needs  and  ideals,  with  the  ob- 
jecti'-e  cf  protecting  and  perpetuating  the 
form  of  government,  the  living  standards, 
and  the  economic  policies  which  have  made 
our  country  great. 

Every  American  citizen  should  familiarize 
himself  with  both  views  and  with  current 
trends.  Then,  regardless  of  partisanship,  he 
should  demand  public  statements  from  all 
candidates  for  office  as  to  where  they  stand 
In  respect  to  this  vital  issue. 

We  are  entering  the  most  important  con- 
gressional campaign  In  our  time. 

We  can  either  maintain  our  American 
standards  of  living,  wage  and  price  levels, 
under  our  American  form  of  government 
Independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  we 
can  lower  them  to  their  level  and  adopt  some 
alien  form  of  government.  We  cannot  do 
both  at  the  same  time. 

The  complexion  of  the  Congress  elected 
this  year  wiU  go  far  In  determining  which 
road  we  shall  take. 

The  issue  is  crystal  clear  whether  you  are 
a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  It  should  be 
settled  in  the  truly  American  way  by  free 
and  open  discussion — and  then  by  votes 

I:  is  up  to  every  one  of  us  to  think  this 
11.  :  c    t:. rough   and    to   see   that   oiu  candl- 


dMtM  Ar«  eommltttd  to  on*  or  th*  other 

of  thne  viewi. 

If  you  hitvt  ft  t«w  trUBlU  tu  wl>om  you 
wuuld  hko  to  h»vt  «  eopy  of  UUa  l»t':«r  trnt, 
Kive  m*  their  nftn^M  «hCl  ftddr«MP«  Ai.«o,  if 
you  hnvo  nny  qu»«tluna  you  would  Ilk*  to 
Axk  n\t>  I  khnll  b*>  kIno  to  htMr  from  you.  t 
W4U  auRWor  thvm  if  I  can. 
V»ry  truly  your*. 

Okomi  N  PtCK. 

(RoMd  tho  •noloMNt  copy  of  «ditoriftl  from 
the  Mdiuf  Dlapntch  February  a*)  1M9: 
"Union  With  Brttnin,'  Newsweek  March  9, 
p.  7  Kipilniter'B  Washington  Letter.  IVbrunry 
28.  fourth  page,  and  Time  Magaalno,  March 
10  p   44  ) 

I  Editorial  from  the  Moline  Daily  Ditpatch  of 
February  26    1942] 

ICONOMIC     UNIOM 

In  the  news  lb  a  somewnat  vague  report  on 
[  the  signing  of  an  economic  union  a{;reement 
between  the  United  States  and  Enf;land. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  more 
enlightenment. 

It  seems  that  the  union  Is  left  ope:i  so  that 
others  may  Join  if  they  wish  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  economic  union  is  the  consequence 
of  the  Atlantic  charter  It  Is  also  possible 
that  a  military  alliance  may  be  the  logical 
consequence  of  the  economic  union  An 
economic  and  military  union  would  need  to 
be  Implemented  by  a  political  union,  or  by 
politics  sc  parallel  as  V,  amount  to  loss  of 
complete  Independence  by  any  or  all  of  the 
signatories. 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  wished  to  get  up  a 
league  of  nations  he  advertised  It  as  such, 
and  permitted  the  thing  to  be  debated  on  its 
own  merits 

Americans  are  entitled  to  a  voice  In  the 
final  decision.  It  may  not  be  final  until  they 
have  been  permitted  to  speak. 


■\:.'aid   ol    Unions 
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KON  i    S.GUYER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREitM  ATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1942 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  ih  the  Record.  I 
include  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Ottawa  (Kans.)  Daily  Herald  of 
March  23.  1942.  entitled  "Afraid  of 
Unions." 

AFRAID    or    UNIONS 

For  several  weeks  agitation  to  curb  the 
power  of  labor  unions  has  become  so  vocal 
all  over  the  country  tha*  labor  leaders  them- 
selves are  alarmed  More  than  100.000  let- 
ters and  telegrams  .  av<^  poured  out  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  into  the  offices  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  Washington  The  peo- 
ple are  getting  good  and  tired  of  strikes  in 
defen.=e  plants  and  of  high-handed  dictation 
by  labor-union  leaders 

Labor  leaders  lave  made  a  racket  out  of 
the  40-hour  .eek.  closed  shop,  and  double 
^ime.  Their  regulations  have  hamstrung 
business  and  Ind  istry  and  even  the  Govern- 
ment. They  require  useless  and  unnecessary 
employees  and  restrict  the  use  of  machines. 
They  exploit  the  farmers  by  stopping  deliv- 
ery of  their  produce  They  impede  trans- 
portation. They  exploit  small  labor  unions 
by    jurisdictional    strikes    and    even    labor- 
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Taking  Tht  ir  Place 
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EXTENSION  OF   REMAP.KS 

OF 

HON.  J,  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1942 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herein  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Mount  Vernon  <Ohio)  News  of  May 
4.  1942.  entitled  "Taking  Their  Place." 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the 
thoughts  contained  in  this  editorial  and 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  re- 
spect to  the  branches  of  the  armed  forces 
of  our  country  which  are  recognizing  the 
American  Negro.  This  certainly  is  not  a 
war  of  one  group  or  class,  and  I  trust  that 
the  Navy  at  an  early  date  will  recognize 
the  patriotism  and  ability  of  this  group 
of  American  citizens. 

TAKING    THEIR    PLACE 

Negroes  have  been  demanding  a  chance  to 
serve  their  country  in  this  greatest  of  all  wars. 
They  deserve  to  have  It,  and  now  they  are 
getting  It. 

It  was  announced  the  other  day  that  whole 
regiments  of  Negro  soldiers  are  being  organ- 


Utiion  membfri  by  often  irquuing  n>rm- 
bei^liip  of  oni*  Wvirker  in  neveral  union*  of 
dtffcrent  clnMlf\oiUlun  They  rxnrt  exorbl> 
teni  (lue«  (or  tniiinl  mrmbeiKhip  nnd  oftrn 
dli»fh«r».'e  new  meinbei*  uttor  tli^y  hiwc  pnid 
thrnr  high  rtupn  Tht'V  levy  upeVlnl  io«i«i>ii»i. 
meniM  on  luboi-viiiioii  ineinbriN  to  iiinvi«<nce 
legulntiou  nnd  tu  undeiwMti?  politicitl  mm* 
pnlHItt. 

After  Penil  Hnrbor,  Iftboi-unlon  Irndere 
promlurd  there  would  be  no  i«lrikei«  for  the 
durntlon  of  the  war  but  utriken  hnvr  con- 
tlnurd  Now  that  there  19  ii  movement  to 
curb  their  power,  the  bent  they  can  do  is  to 
rciti-rote  that  promlFe— the  ore  that  hn!>  been 
broken  repeatedly  while  the  Nation  is  in  peril 
and  the  boys  at  the  front  and  their  com- 
manders are  pleading  ror  more  and  more  mu- 
nitions of  war  High  officials  In  Washington, 
afraid  to  olTcnd  the.=e  laboi  leaders,  blandly 
deny  there  have  been  any  strikes  to  speak 
of.  but  the  press  reports  present  a  record 
of  strikes  in  many  parts  of  the  country 

Public  sentiment  back  home  insists  that 
labor  be  made  to  keep  war  plants  operating 
full  time  Congress  has  dodged  that  issue, 
and  even  hesitates  at  a  measure  which  would 
require  registration  of  unions  and  trade  asso- 
ciations to  make  them  accountable  to  their 
members  and  to  the  public  This  measure, 
according  to  a  Government  official,  Thurman 
Arnold.  Assistant  Attorney  General,  "doesn't 
go  far  enough"  in  protecting  the  public 
Arr.old.  In  sv.pport  of  the  registration  measure, 
blistered  the  unions  worse  than  some  of  their 
traditional  foes.  He  Is  a  New  Deal  appointee, 
and  the  New  Deal  is  to  blame  for  lack  of 
pressure  on  the  unions  to  enforce  their  loyalty 
in  this  emergency. 

While  the  administration  and  Congress 
hesitate,  the  owner  of  a  little  railroad  over 
in  Illinois  is  reprimanded  severely  and  the 
Government  takes  over  his  property  because 
he  has  refused  to  arbitrate  differences  with 
some  100  employees  The  Government  does 
not  hesitate  to  crack  down  on  business  and 
industry,  but  it  bows  to  organized  labor  lead- 
ers. It  lets  labor  unions  dictate  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


Another  Packed  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  PHiLI?.4.  BENNETT 

OF    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1942 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  *he  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  3  1942.  by  Mark  Sul- 
livan entitled  "The  War  Labor  Board." 
This  is  a  timely  article,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
one  which  offers  proof  that  this  admin- 
istration is  championing  the  cause  of  one 
particular  group.  It  is  further  proof  that 
the  War  Labor  Board,  which  was  ex- 
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i«fd  and  mm  t.oon  there  will  be  entire  dm. 
»lon«  ol  Nvitru  tioopn  tnkiiiK  iholi  plure  in 
th*  iirent  milumy  innchiiie  which  i»  bnnn 
b\»ilt  up  (or  the  purpoM  of  cniMUnn  the  Axu, 

And,  not  lonK  aio,  th*  tiritt  clniw  ol  Ne«io 
pilotii  w«»  K'lulumtd  from  the  TunKegre.  Ala  , 
«viHMoj\  truminn  nchool,  «nd  «r*  now  on  duty 
uMh  the  countiy'B  nermi  r.nor* 

It  wn*  It  nmnll  cluM,  nud  n»  luimberii  gu 
contributed  liuie  to  the  utrenuth  of  the  covni- 
try's  militiuy  forrp«,  but  nn  the  innuKuriUion 
of  n  policy  It  If  powlblc  it  will  have  impor> 
tnnt  tpKUlts 

These  RrndUfite.*  were  the  first  Negroes  ever 
trained  for  military  flying  any  place  in  the 
world  The  school  was  more  or  less  of  an 
experiment,  and  it  has  proven  so  successful 
that  It  has  been  adopted  as  a  permanent  part 
of  the  Army  training  system,  guaranteeing  a 
steady  stream  of  Negro  pilots  into  the  Army 
Air  Corps  from  now  on  until  the  need  for 
them  has  been  eliminated  by  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  blasts  the 
idea,  held  by  military  men,  that  Negroes 
would  not  make  good  flyers,  ^hat  military 
men  based  this  idea  on  is  not  known,  but  It 
existed  and.  until  after  the  outbreak  of  war, 
it  prevented  Negroes  from  entering  this 
branch  cf  the  service. 

Now  that  myth  has  been  blasted  along 
with  the  Idea  that  Negroes  do  not  make 
good  officers,  that  Negroes  would  rather  serve 
under  white  officers  than  under  those  of  their 
own  race.  Negroes  are  taking  their  place  as 
officers  in  the  line.  and.  according  to  mili- 
tary men,  have  proved  their  ability. 

There  is  now,  then,  only  one  branch  of 
the  service  which  is  not  open  to  Negroes, 
the  Navy.  The  Navy  accepts  them  only  as 
messmen  And  the  experience  of  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Corps  indicates  the  Navy  is  over- 
looking a  bet  in  not  taking  advantage  of  the 
possibilities  of  Negro  seamen. 

There  has  never  been  any  question  about 
the  courage  and  loyalty  of  the  Negroes. 
Negroes  have  fought  in  every  one  of  our  wars, 
from  the  Revolution  on  down  to  the  present 
struggle,  and  have  acquitted  themselves  well. 

Only  recently  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox 
cited  two  Negro  messmen  for  heroic  conduct 
at  Pearl  Harbor  during  the  surprise  Japanese 
attack.  Both  manned  machine  guns,  al- 
though neither  had  been  trained  in  liandllng 
them,  and  one  braved  a  hall  of  bullets  to 
assist  in  the  rescue  ot  the  captain  of  his  ship. 

This  is  the  American  Negro's  fight  Just  as 
much  as  the  white  man's,  and  the  part  he 
plays  in  it  should  be  limited  only  by  his 
abilities  to  perform,  and  there  seems  to  be 
little  if  any  restriction  on  them. 


pwted  to  !  uic  up  of  four  rrprt  ■  i  i,i;\- 
tivrj*  of  htljoi,  four  repirsrntittiven  of 
Industry,  «nd  four  irptrM'nlutivrji  of  the 
weneiiil  public  U,  lui  UMiid,  A  packed  body 
with  riuhl  mrmbeiM  pirjudiced  In  favor 
of  lubur  and  four  who  fuvor  Industry. 
■f  Rp.sult— Industry  nnd  the  public  nre 
overridden  with  InuHinlly,  I>rislnn,H  of 
this  n(>w  board  huvc  convinced  me  that 
the  Btnlhinitn  from  Oeorpia  iMr.  Coxl 
was  about  rlpht  when  on  February  26, 
1942.  he  said  on  the  floor  of  this  House: 

We  may  just  as  well  be  honest  about  thia 
thUig  We  are  already  living  under  a  labor 
government,  rapidly  headed  Into  a  labor  dic- 
tatorship which,  if  not  checked,  will  soon  run 
into  labor  despotism. 

This  Republic,  once  a  "government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple" has,  indeed,  become  «  government 
by  a  class  for  a  class. 

I  beheve  that  we  will  eventually  win 
war  No.  1  which  is  a  contest  with  the  Axis 
Powers.  Can  we  win  war  No.  2  which  is 
a  struggle  to  preserve  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  America? 

THE  WAR   LABOR  BOARD 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

Last  week  the  War  Labor  Board  handed 
down  an  order  (one  of  several  to  the  same 
effect)  that  an  employing  company  must 
practice  "maintenance  of  union  member- 
ship." 

Maintenance  of  membership  means  this: 
A  worker  who  is  a  member  of  a  union  is 
required  to  continue  to  be  a  member  If  h© 
drops  his  membership,-  the  union  can  tell 
the  company  to  discharge  him.  And  tho 
company  is  required  to  discharge  the  worker 
whom  the  union  tells  it  to  discharge  The 
requirement  is  official;  it  has  the  authority 
of  Government.  Unless  the  company  ot>eys. 
the  company  can  be  penalized,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment ca  1  and  presumab.y  will,  take  over 
the  company's  plant. 

The  War  Labor  Board  issued  that  order  to 
a  shipbuilding  company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation .  The  Labor 
Board  anticipated  that  the  company  might 
not  obey.  So  the  board.  In  its  decision,  re- 
viled the  steel  corporation.  Almost  the 
board  screamed — I  quote  some  phrases  and 
sentences: 

"The  most  powerful  corporation  in  the 
world  •  •  •  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration refused  •  •  •  defiance  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

"The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
questions  the  powers  of  the  board  In  this 
case.  This  challenge  is  directed  not  so  much 
to  this  board  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Chief 
Executive  of  a  democracy  and  the  Comman- 
der in  Chief  of  the  Army  ard  Navy  in  the 
midst  of  total  war  •  •  •  Let  us  have  no 
defiance  of  the  Nation  •  *  •  no  measur- 
ing and  testing  of  the  comparative  sover- 
eigntv  of  tht  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  tht  United  Slates  oi  America" 

Those  words  are  In  an  opinion  handed 
down  by  the  War  Labor  Board,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Judicial  body,  engaged  in 
the  arbitration  of  disputes  (The  member 
who  wrote  the  opinion  is  Dr.  Frank  P. 
Graham,  president  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  )  Whether  those  words  are  Judicial, 
and  whether  the  War  Labor  Board  is  really 
a  Judicial  body,  is  lor  the  reader  to  Judge. 

But  that  does  not  matter  here.  I  quote 
these  words  for  what  may  seem  a  strange 
purpose — for  precisely  the  purpose  of  an  ap- 
peal to  reason.  For  I  continue  to  assume 
that  reason  exists,  even  within  the  War  Labor 
Board.  I  ask  the  Board  to  consider  some 
facts — and  then  ask  Itself  a  question. 
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Tr.e  lactB  are  The  United  S-  ■-•  -:ee;  Cor- 
poration ia  the  outstanding  <  ..  or  adher- 
ing to  labor  unionism  In  ail  in;  country 
In  all  Its  steel  companies  It  recoi  ;nizes  and 
contracts  with  a  union,  a  Coneresf  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  union  The  Steel  Corpxa 
ration  initiated  these  contracts  'olun tartly 
before  the  Supreme  Court  held  '  e  VVaa;ner 
labor-relation*  law  to  be  valid  i  a  ,i.~  the 
first  large  corporation  to  make  a  :on- 

tract  with  Congress  of  Industr:a.  L:,:i:.iza- 
tions.  then  being  started  by  John  L  Lewis. 
By  that  the  corporation  did  moi  e  to  give 
Coni?ress  of  Industrial  Ortjanizaijiors  mo- 
mentum than  any  other  agenc>  c 

Now  the  question  for  the  Lab 
ask  itself  is  Why  does  the  steel  ciirpcration. 
freely  and  voluntarily,  recognize  and  con- 
tract with  a  union — but  oppcs-  -;.  mainte- 
nance of  membership"  as  ciu.r  :  by  the 
Labor  Board?  Broaden  the  quest  on :  Why 
do  many  employers  freely  and  vDluntarily 
m&ke  unlon-shcp  contracts,  or  ev<  n  closed- 
shop  contractus — but  at  the  same  time  oppose 
the  Labor  Boards  device  <■  membership 
maintenance?  Why  do  many  t  loughtlul 
persons  see  no  harm  In  the  closed  !  hop.  even 
see  good  in  the  closed  shcp — but  at  the  same 
time  oppose  membership  maintenance  as 
ordered   by   the  Labor   Beard? 

If  the  Labor  Brard  will  ask  these  questions 
of  Itself,  and  answer  candidly.  It  may  find 
the  trouble  Is  not  with  the  emaloyers  it 
reviles  nor  with  the  critics  it  re«  r.ts  The 
trouble  Is  with  the  Labor  Board  i'-j  >  i  the 
deTlce  It  Invented  and  tries  to  i[iip.-e  on 
unwilling  citizens 

A  closed  shop  or  a  union   -!  .-rived   at 

by  voluntary  agreement  betW'  -  .  .  Lr:;on  and 
an  employer  is  one  thing.  Membership 
maintenance  Imposed  by  an  orderTfr  m  rhe 
Go%-ernment  is  a  different  thing  B 
the  two  there  is  all  the  differei;.:  ;>  betwftii 
voluntary  and  compulsory  A  clos<  d  shop,  or 
any  other  contract,  arrived  a*  bv 
ne^tlation  Is  the  free  act  of  :..- 
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w;tn  the  four  representing  imlon  labor — 
while  the  four  representing  Industry  are  a 
dissenting  minority.  That  amounts  to  gov- 
ernment by  a  class,  for  a  class.  It  is  a  long 
distance  from  Lincoln's  formula — government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people. 

The  way  to  have  Lincoln's  formula,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  is  through  laws  passed 
by  Congress,  which  is  elected  by  the  people 
and  represent  the  people  And  the  way  to 
have  a  labor  policy  is  for  Congress  to  enact 
It.  At  present  our  labor  policy  Is  made  by 
the  War  Labor  Board.  Some  of  the  policy 
they  make,  the  orderb  they  hand  down,  are 
things  Congress  decidedly  would  not  enact. 
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FXIFN.SION   OF   REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


*  rnJat  I 


IN    THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1942 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice that  will  help  win  the  war.  Ameri- 
can boys  serving  in  the  land,  sea.  and 
air  forces  of  our  country  are  being  called 
upon  every  day  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  They  have  responded  nobly 
and  courageously.  The  mothers,  fathers, 
wives,  children,  brothers,  sisters,  and, 
other  loved  ones,  of  these  heroic  Ameri- 
can defenders,  as  well  as  all  of  our  peo- 
ple, count  it  a  privilege  to  make  any 
sacrifice  that  will  support  them.  Vic- 
tory, early  and  complete,  is  the  goal  of 
our  boys  at  the  front  and  the  folks  at 

j!'  -wr.  -he  war  if  ha^;  become  necessary 
to  cur  a:,    restrict    and   largely  prohibit 
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brf.;  i-.-ii'i.:  o\  a  vernmental  agencies 
t.^.A-  .fi:iv^>  prevent'  1  -h,-  construction  of 
M\*-.noi-.  and  ni:v:v  ■  "-f :  worth-While  and 
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ing ol  fire  apparatus  and  other  munici- 
pal facilities  to  protect  the  lives,  prop- 
erty, and  health  of  our  citizens  have  like- 
wise b  '  •:  denied  Such  orders  have  been 
equai  y  eifective  in  stopp'-.u  private  con- 
struction, and.  in  ma:  ;,  r,  ranees,  have 
made  it  necessary  for  business  enter- 
prises of  long  standing  to  close  up  and 
go  out  of  business.  And  yet.  notwith- 
standing the  need  to  use  all  vital  war  ma- 
terial sokly  for  war  purposes  the  same 
;=;•  ncies  that  have  issued  orders  prohib- 
iting the  use  of  such  material  by  our 
citizens  generally  are  now.  and  have  been 
for  months,  even  in  the  face  of  the  vio- 
lent oppo.ntion  of  an  aroused  public,  per- 
mitting the  use  of  large  quantities  of 
v.-,ii  :r,  i>  r.al.  such  as  steel  and  lumber, 
anci  so  f  ;'h.  '.>  be  used  in  the  construc- 
'■-r.  f  a  r >  v  race  track  in  Camden 
C>'un:y   N    J 

The  ':av".-v  and  •niu--'>.  pf  this 
ci'iirse  of  'nr(\\ir:  bv  G-  ■:■  ry--^--  <_  tficials 
wno  are  ^  n:*.rkj-;d  w:t;:  r,  :;r  war  produc- 
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tion  effort  has  been  so  forcibly  and  ably 
presented  in  a  front-page  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Courier-Post  newspapers 
of  Camden,  N.  J.,  that  I  have  sought  per- 
mission to  include  such  editorial,  pub- 
lished April  29  1942.  under  the  caption 
"While  Americans  Pieht  for  Us"  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks.    It  reads  as  follows: 

WHILX  AMEHICANS   FIGHT  FOR   US 

Otir  brothers,  our  husbands,  and  our  sons 
are  risking  their  lives  for  us  today, 
regidor.  In  Australia,  '     ~ 
coast  of  Jersey 

And  cutaide  Camden  In  Delaware  Town- 
ship men  are  laboring.  With  tractor  and 
truck,  with  crane  and  drill  they  work  Steel 
and  concrete,  lumber  and  nails.  Hundreds 
of  skilled  Americans,  thousands  of  tons  of 
vital  materials — building  a  race  track. 

They  tell  us  down  In  Washington  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  get  along  with  less 
gasoline 

And  the  tractors  rumble  around  the  dirt 
oval  where.  In  a  few  months,  horses  will  run 
to  amuse  the  crowds 

They  tell  us  there  is  a  desperate  shortage 
of  rubber  Even  food  deliveries  may  have  to 
be  curtailed 

And  Into  the  race  track  pour  a  stream  of 
double-tired  trucks  hauling  materials  to  pro- 
vide comfort  for  preciovis  race  horses. 

They  tell  tran.sportation  companies  to  con- 
serve gasoline  and  rubber,  to  operate  busses 
only  for  the  vital  needs  of  defense  and  the 
general  public 

And  a  bus  company  applies  for  50  extra 
permits  to  run  busses  to  and  from  the  race 
track  More  gae  and  more  rubber— to  protect 
what? 

No  gas  to  drive  to  work,  but  plenty  of  gas 
to  run  busses  to  a  race  track. 

They  refuse  a  permit  to  build  a  recreation 
center  In  a  defense-housing  project  at  Audu- 
bon because  of  a  shortage  of  nails. 

And  carloads  of  nails  are  used  to  build  a 
grandstand  to  watch  horse  racing. 

They  force  New  York  ship  to  lay  off  car- 
penters because  of  lumber  shortage. 

While  thousands  of  feet  of  boards  roll  Into 
a  race  track 

They  refuse  to  grant  Haddonfields  request 
for  materials  to  build  a  school  addition. 

While  a  mile  away  those  needed  materials 
go  to  make  the  horses  more  comfortable 

They  close  a  race  track  In  California 
because  they  tell  us  the  danger  of  air  raids 
on  the  west  coast  make  It  unwise  to  allow 
great  crowds  to  congregate. 

And  here  on  the  east  coast  we  stand  watch 
through  the  night  waiting  for  the  planes- 
while  a  race  track  is  completed 

They  tell  us  that  we  must  save  razor  blades 
because  the  Nation  uses  1,600  tons  of  steel  a 
year  to  shave  whiskers. 

While  ton  upon  ton  of  steel  girders  swing 
Into  position  In  the  top  tiers  of  a  stand 
where  race  fans  will  sit  and  munch  peanuts 
while  the  ponies  prance. 

They  tell  us  were  going  to  have  to  conserve 
food  to  help  the  war  effort. 

While  bins  are  being  built  to  held  fodder 
for  horses  whose  only  function  In  chasing 
each  other  around  a  dirt  oval 

They  tell  us  we  must  economlzi-  until  it 
hurts.  Save  tooth-paste  tubes,  tin  foil,  old 
paper,  tin  cans.  pots,  and  pans. 

While  carloads  of  essential  supplies  roU  Into 
a  palatial  racing  establishment. 

Thpv  tell  us  we  have  to  work  ha.'der  than 
weve  ever  worked  before  in  our  li\es  That 
every  man-r^ur  In  the  Nation  must  be  used 
to  ftirther  the  "all  out"  war  effort  That  we 
must  give  ut  vacations  and  Sunday.^  at  home 
and  e-ening-  of  lelsvu-e  to  lend  our  effort  to 
the  home  bet  tie  front 

While  hundreds  of  =k  "d  worVer^  cr^el 
men,  carp**nters.  eng;:.,-:      p. umbers,  roof- 
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ers.  surveyors  labor  day  after  day.  through  a 
Naticn's  crisis,  to  build  a  horse-race  track 

They  talk  in  Washington  about  civilian 
morale.  Committees  are  formed.  Experts  are 
drafted.  Dollar-a-year  men  contribute  their 
services.  Radio  programs  crowd  the  air. 
Speeches  follow  speeches.  Movies  are  made. 
Newspapers  fill  their  columns. 

Don't  these  experts  realize  that  to  the 
people  of  south  Jersey  the  work  on  the  race 
track  dees  mere  harm  than  all  their  fine 
speeches  and  Disney  cartoons  can  overcome? 

Don't  those  e.\perts  in  Washington  realize 
that  we  in  south  Jersey  can  put  two  and  two 
together?  That  we  can  figure  how  many 
razor  blades  or  bomb  casings  a  steel  girder 
can  make? 

The  people  of  south  Jersey  know  what's 
goinp  on 

They  know  that  their  country  is  right 
smack  in  the  middle  of  the  toughest  war  in 
its  history. 

V.e  people  of  south  Jersey  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  our  very  lives  If  necessary.  We're 
prcud  to  see  our  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers 
marching  off  to  the  fighting  fronts.  And 
we'll  get  along  with  less  gasoline,  no  tires, 
less  clothing,  and  less  food — and  work  twice 
as  hard  to  boot. 

But  we'd  like  to  go  down  to  Washington 
and  take  a  couple  of  so-called  experts  and 
shake  em  until  they  realize  we  expect  'em 
to  organize  this  country  to  win  a  war,  not 
waste  our  supplies  and  our  energies — 

Building  race  tracks! 


.ArlJrc's.'.  bv  ihe  Vice  President  on  the  Pri^e 
ot   Free  World  V  ictory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday   May  11.  1942 

Mr  GREEN  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  at  a 
dinnci  of  the  Piee  World  As."-ociafinn  at 
Hotel  Commodore  New  York  City  May  8 
1942.  The  address  is  so  penetrating,  and 
expresses  so  well  the  feelings  of  the  whole 
American  Nation,  that  I  hope  it  may  have 
wide  circulation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fellows: 

We.  who  in  a  lormal  or  an  informal  way  rep- 
resent most  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world, 
are  met  here  tonight  In  the  Interests  of  the 
millions  In  all  the  nations  who  have  freedom 
In  their  souls  To  my  mind,  this  meeting 
has  Just  one  purpose—  to  let  those  millions  in 
other  countries  know  that  here  In  the  United 
States  are  130.000. OCO  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  are  in  this  war  to  the  finish  Our 
American  people  are  utterly  resolved  to  go  on 
until  they  can  strike  the  relentless  blows  that 
will  assure  a  complete  victory,  and  with  it  win 
a  new  day  for  the  lovers  of  freedom  every- 
where on  this  earth 

This  is  a  fight  between  a  slave  world  and  a 
free  world  Just  as  the  United  States  in  1862 
could  not  remain  half  slave  and  half  free,  so 
In  1942  the  world  must  make  Its  decision  for 
a  complete  victory  one  way  or  the  other 

As  we  begin  the  final  stages  of  this  fight  to 
the  death  between  the  free  world  and  the 
slave  world  It  Is  worth  while  to  refresh  our 
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minds  about  the  march  of  freedom  for  the 
common  man  The  idea  6f  freedom— the 
freedom  that  we  in  the  United  States  know 
and  love  so  well — is  derived  from  the  Bible. 
with  its  extraordinary  emphasis  on  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  Democracy  is  the  only 
true  political  expression  of  Christianity. 

The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
the  fir^t  to  preach  social  justice.  But  that 
which  was  seiised  by  the  prcpliets  many  cen- 
turies before  Christ  was  not  given  complete 
and  powerful  political  expression  until  our 
Nation  was  lormfed  as  a  Federal  Union  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  Even  then  the 
march  cf  the  common  people  had  Just  begun. 
Most  of  them  did  not  yet  know  how  to  read 
and  write  There  were  no  public  schools  to 
which  all  children  could  go  Men  and  women 
cannot  be  really  free  until  they  have  plenty 
to  eat  and  time  and  ability  to  read  and  think 
and  talk  things  over  Down  the  years  the 
people  ol  the  United  States  have  moved 
steadily  forward  in  the  practice  of  democracy 
Through  universal  education  they  now  can 
read  and  write  and  form  opinions  of  their 
own  They  have  learned  and  are  still  learn- 
ing the  art  of  production;  that  is.  how  to 
make  a  living  They  have  learned  and  are 
still  learning  the  art  of  self-government 

II  we  were  to  measure  freedom  by  stand- 
ard;- of  nutrition  education,  and  self- 
government  we  might  rank  the  United  States 
anJ  certain  nations  ol  western  Europe  very 
high  But  thi3  would  not  be  fair  to  other 
nations  where  education  has  become  wide- 
sprebd  only  In  the  last  20  years  In  many 
nations  a  generation  ago  9  out  of  10  of  the 
people  could  not  read  or  write  Russia,  lor 
example,  was  changed  from  an  Illiterate  to  a 
literate  nation  within  one  generation,  and 
in  the  process  Russia's  appreciation  of  free- 
dom was  enormously  enhanced  In  China 
the  increase  during  the  pa.^^t  30  years  in  the 
ability  of  tro  people  to  read  and  write  has 
been  matched  by  »heir  increased  interest  In 
rea    liberty 

»i\ery where  reaaing  and  writing  are  accom- 
panied b>  Industrial  progress,  and  Industrial 
progress  soonei  oi  later  inevitftbly  brings  a 
strriig  labor  movement  From  a  long-time 
and  fundaments  point  ol  view  there  are 
no  backward  per^ples  wh'ch  are  lacking  in 
mechanical  sense  Russians.  Chinese,  and 
th^-  Indians  both  of  India  and  the  Americas 
all  learn  to  read  and  write  and  operate  ma- 
chines Just  as  well  as  your  children  and  my 
children  Everywhere  the  common  people 
are  on  the  march  Tliou-sands  of  them  are 
learning  to  read  and  write,  learning  tc  think 
together  learning  to  use  tools  These  people 
are  learning  to  think  and  work  together  in 
laboi  movements  some  of  which  may  be  ex- 
treme or  impractical  at  first,  but  which 
evertually  will  settle  down  to  serve  effec- 
tively the  Interests  of  the  common  man 

When  the  freedom -loving  people  march — 
wh'n  the  farmei  -  have  an  opportunity  to  buy 
lanri  at  reasonable  prices  and  to  sell  the  prod- 
uce ^f  their  land  through  their  own  organi- 
zations, when  workers  have  the  opportunity 
to  lorm  unions  and  bargain  through  them 
collectively,  and  when  the  children  of  all  the 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  schools 
which  teach  them  truths  cf  the  real  world 
in  vhich  they  live — when  these  opportuni- 
ties are  open  to  everyone,  then  the  world 
moves  straight  ahead 

But  in  countries  where  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  has  been  recently  acquired  or  where 
the  people  have  had  no  long  experience  in 
governing  themselves  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  thinking.  It  is  easy  for  demagogues  to 
arise  and  prostitute  the  mind  of  the  common 
man  to  their  own  base  ends  Such  a  dema- 
gogue may  get  financial  help  from  some  per- 
son of  wealth  whc  Is  unaware  of  what  the 
end  result  will  be  With  this  backing  the 
demagogue  may  dominate  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and,  from  whatever  degree  of  free- 
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dom  they  have,  lead  them  backward  Into 
slavery  Herr  Thyssen.  the  wealthy  German 
steel  man  little  realized  what  he  was  doing 
when  he  gave  Hitler  enough  money  to  enable 
him  to  play  on  the  minds  of  the  German 
people 

The  demagogue  is  the  curse  ol  the  modern 
world,  and  of  all  the  demagogues,  the  worst 
are  those  financed  by  well-meaning  wealthy 
men  who  sinceiely  believe  that  their  wealth 
Is  likely  to  be  safer  If  they  can  hire  men  with 
political  ■'if  to  change  the  signposts  and 
lure  the  people  back  into  slavery  of  the  most 
degraded  kind  Unfortunately  for  the  wealthy 
men  who  finance  movements  of  this  sort,  as 
well  as  for  the  people  themselves,  the  success- 
ful demagogue  is  a  powerful  genl*  who.  when 
once  let  out  ol  his  bottle,  refuses  to  obey 
anyone's  command  As  long  as  his  spell  holds, 
he  defies  God  Himself,  and  Satan  is  turned 
loo.se  upon  the  world 

Through  the  leaders  of  the  Nazi  revolution. 
Satan  now  is  uylng  to  lead  the  common  man 
of  the  whole  world  back  into  slavery  and  dark- 
ness. For  the  stark  truth  Is  that  the  violence 
preached  by  the  Nazis  is  the  devil's  own  re- 
ligion of  darkness  So  also  Is  the  doctrine 
that  one  race  or  one  cla.ss  is  by  heredity  su- 
perior and  that  all  other  races  or  classes  are 
supposed  to  be  slaves  The  belief  In  one 
Satan -inspired  fuehrer,  with  his  Quislings,  his 
Lavals,  and  his  Mussolinls — his  gaulelters 
In  every  nation  In  the  world-  -Is  the  last  and 
ultimate  darkness  Is  there  any  hell  hotter 
than  that  of  being  a  Qul.'llng.  unless  It  is 
that  of  being  a  Laval  or  a  Mussolini? 

In  a  twisted  sense,  there  Is  something 
almost  great  in  the  figure  of  the  supreme 
devil  operating  through  a  human  form.  In 
a  Hitler  who  has  the  daring  to  spit  straight 
into  the  eye  of  God  and  man.  But  the  Nazi 
system  has  a  heroic  position  for  only  one 
leader  By  definition  only  one  person  is  al- 
lowed to  retain  full  sovereignty  over  his  own 
soul.  All  the  rest  are  stooges — they  are 
stooges  who  have  been  mentaUy  and  politi- 
cally degraded,  and  who  feel  that  they  can  get 
square  with  the  world  only  by  mentally  and 
fHjlitlcally  degrading  other  pec-ple.  These 
stooges  are  really  psychopathic  cases.  Satan 
has  turned  loose  upon  us  the  Insane. 

The  march  of  freedom  of  the  past  160  years 
has  been  a  long-drawn-out  people's  revolu- 
tion. In  this  great  revolution  of  the  people 
theie  were  the  American  Revolution  of  1775, 
the  French  Revolution  of  1792.  the  Latin- 
American  revolutions  of  the  Bollvarlan  era, 
the  German  Revolution  of  1848.  and  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  of  1918.  Each  spoke  for  the 
common  man  in  terms  of  blood  on  the  battle- 
field. Some  went  to  excess.  But  the  signifi- 
cant thing  Is  that  the  people  groped  their 
way  to  the  light.  More  of  them  learned  to 
think  and  work  together. 

The  people's  revolution  aims  at  peace  and 
not  at  violence,  but  if  the  rights  of  the  com- 
mon man  are  attacked,  it  unleashes  the 
ferocity  of  a  she-bear  who  has  lost  a  cub. 
When  the  Nazi  psychologists  tell  their  mas- 
ter Hitler  that  we  In  the  United  States  may 
be  able  to  produce  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
planes,  but  that  we  have  no  will  to  fight, 
they  are  only  fooling  themselves  and  him. 
The  truth  Is  that  when  the  rights  of  the 
American  people  are  transgressed  as  those 
rights  have  been  transgressed,  the  American 
people  will  fight  with  a  relentless  fury  which 
will  drive  the  ancient  Teutonic  gods  back 
cowering  into  their  caves  The  Gotter- 
damerung  has  come  for  Odin  and  his  crew 

The  p?ople  are  on  the  march  toward  even 
fuller  freedom  than  the  most  fortunate  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  have  hitherto  enjoyed  No 
Nazi  counter-revolution  will  stop  It  The 
common  man  will  smoke  the  Hitler  stooges 
out  Into  the  open  In  the  United  States.  In 
Latin  America,  and  In  India  He  will  destroy 
their  Influence.  No  Lavals,  no  Mussolinls 
will  be  tolerated  in  a  free  ^-r'd 
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n.' ss.ige    to    Congress    on    J  ;• 
These  "four  freedoms"  are  t.*-  ■ 
f  •    lutlon  for  which  the  United 
'    .I'll    their    stand      We    who 
United   States   may   think    therf 
▼ery    revolutionary    about    freed 
llglon.   frcfdom   of   expression,   a: 
fmm  the  rear  of  secret  police 
bejttn  to  think  about  the  slgniflca  ice 
r'        from  want  fcr  the  aver  i  ■ 
k      A-    that    the    revolution      f 
years  has  not  been  complet<  rl 
the  Unltrd  Stntc-    r.r   ::i    ..r.v 
the    wor   1      w-'    :<:■     v    ■     ,•    ■ 
cannot   ?    'p    uu?ii    rittclcin   Isoni 
actually  betMi  attained 

And  now    as  we  move  forv^- r  I 
Izlpg  the  "four  Ir-ed'^m"'"  of  • ; 
olutlon.   I    wviu'.'i       <      '        r     < 
duties      It    Is  my   b:..'.-:    ■ :     ■    >.■ . 
every  right,  every  privilege  has  i 
corresponding    duty    wlthot:-    w*- 
not  be  enjoyed      The  four  t! 
;  revclutlon.   »s    I    -■  ■ 


1    The  dvity  to  prrduce   to  th*    limit, 

3  The  du?y  to  transport  a»  rap  dly  as  poa- 
•Ible  to  the  ftold  of  batUe 

S   The  duty  to  f\tht  with  all  thht  \*  in  ua 

4  Tl\t>  du'v  to  bi4i!d  t»  pence-    ii«t    fhari* 
table.  At    '  • 

The  f  A        ',  '4  th« 

'>s  ■  f-..',od  in  ow,  y.ii  Ai.ix  w    ■ 
\^     nd  not  know  how  lo  n^  i 

■   .fi>irinH  world-^v  ^'    ■> 
I  the   nerve    to    ! 
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building  a  world  which  is 
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M  idem  science,  which  Is  a  byproduct  and 
a::  essential  ri"  f  the  pe<  ;  :  '"volutlon. 
has  mndp  i'  ■  :.  iloglcall;,  ;  -  •):e  to  see 
'"  '■*  '■■  '  "'■'  it'-jple  Pl  the  world  ^et  enough 
■"  :  i;  fur.  and  half  -eriously.  I 
said  the  other  d»-  ■  Midamc  Ut'  mov:  'The 
object  cf  this  war  :>  :  .  laaJte  sure  that  every- 
body in  the  world  has  the  prlvllc^p  of  drlnk- 
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"Yes;    even    1;  ■  "    .-t    ,  ■-.  •  n.' 

mean  a  better  atuiidard  of  living  1 
mon  man.  not  merely  In  ^he  I' 
and  Ensfland  but  also  in  :•  '  ■.  P 
and  Latin  America — not  :r:e;;.v  : 
Nations  but  also  in  Germany  a: 
Japan. 

Some  have  spoken  of  "l  -^      \r- 
tury  "     I  say  that  the  cei.t    - 
are  erterlne — the   century   v.''- 
out   of    *\.  -    "»  1-  -  ■-  ' "    b-     1: 
cent\iry -f  '.h-    :   r..;r.Li:  r...i:. 
be  Americas  opportunity  to 
doms  and  h..-  -.;  by  which  the  c<  if.moi 
must    11  vp      Ev'vwhere    the    corilmon 
rr.-'   '.  h:  ,   to  Duild  his  own 
1    -  .:  md?   tn   a   prsc*'!f 
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t\iry  wiich  is  now  about  to  begin.  India, 
China,  !>nd  Latin  America  have  a  tremendous 
stak  ^he    people's    century.      As    their 

ma.'~"«  ]'■  .rn  to  read  and  write,  and  as  they 
become  productive  mechanics,  their  standard 
of  llvlrg  will  double  and  treble.  Modem 
science,  when  devoted  wholeheartedly  to  the 
general  welfare,  has  In  It  potentialities  of 
which  we  do  not  yet  dream. 

And  modem  science  must  be  released  from 
German  slavery  International  cartels  that 
serve  Ainericnn  greed  and  the  German  will 
to  power  must  go  Cartels  in  the  peace  to 
come  must  be  subjected  to  international  con- 
trol mr  the  common  man.  as  well  as  being 
under  adequate  control  by  the  respective 
home  governments.  In  this  way.  we  can  pre- 
vent the  Germans  from  again  building  a  war 
machine  while  we  sleep.  With  international 
monopoly  pi.ois  under  control,  It  will  be  pos- 
sible for  Inventions  to  serve  all  the  people 
Instead  of  ot.ly  the  few 

Yes,  and  when  the  time  of  peace  comes,  the 
citizen  Will  again  have  a  duty,  the  supreme 
duty  of  sacrificing  the  lesser  Interest  for  the 
greater  In'ertst  of  the  general  welfare.  Those 
who  write  iht  peace  muit  thmk  of  the  whole 
world.  There  can  be  no  privileged  peoples. 
Wt  ounelvea  in  the  United  SUtea  are  no 
more  a  master  race  than  the  Narls  And  we 
cannot  perpetuate  economic  warfare  wiUiout 
planting  the  a««di  of  military  warfare  We 
mu«t  u«e  GUI  pawar  at  tha  peace  table  to 
build  un  rcononuc  p««c«  that  It  Ju»t, 
churitnb^e  ai.d  rndurtnfl 

If  w«  really  b«)ifva  that  wc  art  flghting  for 
!»  t"^'pl«"'»  P'Mi'p  all  th«  reat  baoomaa  aany. 
i  ><iuction  yra— it  will  be  eaay  to  gtt  pru- 
uiK'tioii  Without  either  utrikea  or  KabOUgt, 
puHiuctluti  with  tho  whul«*h«Htrtr(l  cnoprra* 
tioM  brtweoii  willing  arm*  and  kern  brulu»; 
enthV(Kit..>m.  aip.  energy  geared  to  iho  tempo 
of  keeping  at  It  everlaaUugly  day  after  day, 
Miller  known  aa  well  aa  thoae  of  ua  who  lit 
In  on  the  Wor  Production  Board  meetinga 
that  we  here  in  tho  United  States  are  winning 
the  battie  of  production  He  knows  that  both 
labor  and  bu^lnuaA  In  the  United  States  are 
doing  a  n.o.-it  remarkable  Job  and  that  bis 
only  hope  is  to  cra-oh  through  to  a  complete 
victory  nomeiime  during  the  next  6  months. 

And  then  there  is  the  task  of  tran.-^porta- 
tlon  to  the  line  of  battle  by  truck,  by  rail- 
road car,  by  ship.  We  shall  Joyously  deny 
ourselves  so  that  our  transportation  system 
Is  Improved  by  at  least  30  percent. 

I  need  say  little  about  the  duty  to  flght. 
Seme  peple  declare,  and  Hitler  l>elleves,  that 
the  American  people  have  grown  scit  In  the 
last  gereraiion.  Hitler  agents  continually 
preach  in  South  America  that  we  are  cowards, 
unable  to  use.  like  the  "brave"  German  sol- 
diers, the  weapons  of  modem  war  It  is  true 
thai-  American  youth  hates  war  with  a  holy 
hatred.  But  because  of  that  tact  and  t)ecause 
Hitler  aiid  the  German  people  stand  aa  the 
very  synribol  of  war,  we  shall  flght  with  a  tire- 
less enthusiasm  until  war  and  the  possibility 
of  war  have  l>een  removed  from  this  planet. 
Wp  shall  cleanse  the  plague  spot  of  Europe. 
A  :ich  IS  Hitler's  Germany,  and  with  it  the 
hellhole  of  Asia — Japan. 

The  American  people  have  always  had  guts 
and  always  will  have.  You  know  the  story 
of  Bomber  Pilot  Dixon  and  Radioman  Gene 
Aldrich  and  Ordnanceman  Tony  Pastula — 
the  stoiy  which  Americans  will  be  telling 
their  children  for  generations  to  illustrate 
man's  ability  to  master  any  fate.  These  men 
lived  for  34  days  on  the  open  sea  In  a  rubber 
life  raft,  8  teet  by  4  feet,  with  no  food  but, 
Tl-  -  wh  -h  they  took  from  the  sea  and  the' 
.:  w  :.  ne  pcx  ket  knife  and  a  pistol  And 
yet  they  lived  it  throueh  and  came  at  last 
to  the  b<?ach  of  an  isln-d  they  did  not  know. 
I:.  M'e  of  ti-iPi'  =',■■'  -  ■  md  weakness,  they 
s:  d  iico  n  :  *  :.  ^  weapon  left  to 
ur- -.f-  '  ■{..■;-;s.  .vt>.;  .:.,;  no  shoes  On  their 
Uv;   ur    c.uuits  ou   meu   oacks,  and  walked 
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m  military  file  because,  they  sf  d  "  f  ti^'o 
were  Japs,  we  didn't  want  to   l'-        r^    :  ^    " 

The  American  flghting  men.  and  a  l  •  0 
flghting  men  of  the  United  Natl_;.:^  a  .; 
need  to  summon  all  their  oourago  durlnt  ;■  p 
next  few  months.  I  am  convlnc'^d  tha*  •!>■ 
summer  and  fall  of  1942  will  t'  ,i  '  iiv>  f 
supreme  crisis  for  us  all.  Hitler,  like  the 
prize  fighter  who  realizes  he  is  en  the  veree 
of  being  knocked  out.  is  gathering  all  his  re- 
maining forces  for  one  last  desi)erft'e  blow 
There  Is  abject  fear  in  the  heart  Df  t!i'  ::..i  :- 
man  and  a  growing  discontent  among  his 
people  as  he  prepares  for  his  last  all-out 
offensive. 

We  may  be  sure  that  Hitler  and  Japan 
will  cooperate  to  do  the  unexpected — perhapa 
an  attack  by  Japan  against  Ala'k-i  r ■  d  ■- 
Northwest    coast    at    a    time    w  (t-    :     >;. 

transport  planes  will  be  shu'-  fi  .  .  -  !: 
Dakar  to  furnish  leadersh^  .ii.  l  -  ::  .:  .; 
to  a  German  uprising  In  Latin  /merlca  In 
any  event,  the  psychological  and  sabotage 
offensive  In  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  will  be  timed  to  coincide  wit;  -r 
anticipate  by  a  few  weeks,  ih  height  ci  :..e 
military  ofTenalve 

We  must  be  especially  prepared  to  stifle  tha 
fifth  columnists  in  the  United  St;.  ,.  ,a 
Will  try  to  aabotag«  not  merely  our  v.  .i-uui- 
terlal  planta,  but  even  uiore  im|)ortant.  our 
minds  We  muat  be  prfpaied  Ut  ti\.  \k  t 
kind  of  fifth-column  work  in  U'ln  .x  .  .  , 
nuich  (»f  It  oi^rrating  thiinigh  tfe  .t--  r 

governmentJt  with  which  iht  Ui'itu  ■>  ,  , 
at  pre*ent  U  at  peace     When   i  I 

recuKmi,«»>  that  tha  peoplea,  both  ui  i,..uiu 
America  and  ot  the  nntiona  •upp«irting  tha 
RRvnclM  through  which  the  fifth  columnlata 
work,  are  ovnwhclnilngly  on  the  side  of  the 
detnocrncli<a 

We  munt  expect  the  offensive  aitati'-*  "-  m\ 
the  military,  propaganda,  an!  Mt  ;• 
fronts,  both  in  the  L'nitrd  Slates  i,nd  ai  L.nua 
America,  to  reach  Ita  apex  some  time  during 
the  next  few  months.  The  convulsive  rt:  ■■- 
of  the  dying  madman  will  tw  so  grea'  :.  •. 
some  of  us  may  be  deceived  Into  thinking 
that  the  altuatlon  la  bad  at  a  time  when  it  Is 
really  getting  better  But  In  the  jase  of  most 
of  us.  the  events  of  the  next  few  months,  dis- 
turbing though  they  mny  be,  will  only  In- 
crease our  will  to  bring  about  cc mplete  vic- 
tory in  this  war  of  liberation.  Prepared  In 
spirltl.  we  cannot  be  surprised.  Psychological 
terrorism  will  fall  flat.  As  we  neive  ourselves 
for  the  supreme  effort  In  this  hemisphere  we 
must  not  forget  the  sublime  heioism  of  the 
oppressed  In  Europe  and  Asia,  whether  It  be 
In  the  mountains  of  Yugoslavia,  ihe  factories 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  France,  the  farms  of 
Poland,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium, 
among  the  seamen  of  Norway,  or  In  the  occu- 
pied areas  of  China  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  Everywhere  the  soul  of  man  is  letting 
the  tyrant  know  that  slavery  of  the  body  does 
not  end  resistance. 

There  can  be  no  half  measvres.  North, 
South.  East.  West,  and  Middle  West— the  will 
of  the  American  people  Is  for  aimplete  vic- 
tory. 

No  compromise  with  Satan  Is  possible.    We 
shall  not  rest  until  all  the  victims  under  the 
Nazi   yoke   are  freed.     We  shall  flght  for   a 
complete  peace  as  well  as  a  complete  victory. 
The  people's  revolution  Is  on   the  march,' 
and  the  devil  and  aU  his  angels  cannot  pre- 
vail against  It.     They  cannot  prevail,  for  on 
the  side  of  the  people  Is  the  Lord. 
"He    giveth    power    to    the    faint;    to    them 
that    have    no    might    He    Increaseth 
strength     •     •     • 
They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  mount 
up  with  wings  as  eagles;   they  shall 
run.  and  not  lie  weary;  they  shall  \\a'k 
and  not  be  faint." 
Strong  in  the  strength  of  the  1.  •  '    m,    v!  t 
flght  in  the  peoples  cause  will   never  stop 
until  that  cause  Is  won. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  11.  1942 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Capital  Times,  of  Madison.  Wis.,  in 
the  issue  of  May  1,  1942.  entitled  "The 
1941  Record  cf  80  Publicly  Owned  Utili- 
ties in  Wisconsin."  I  ask  that  with  the 
editorial  there  be  printed  the  accom- 
panying table. 

I  may  say  that  the  towns  listed  are 
comparatively  small  places.  There  is 
shown  a  profit  on  the  part  of  the  munici- 
pally owned  electric  plant  In  every  town 
except  one.  and  that  is  a  very  small  place, 
where  a  loss  of  $110  is  shown.  The  table 
also  shows  the  profits  and  the  losses,  if 
»ny.  on  all  municipally  owned  and  oper- 
ated water  pkniii. 

The  total  assets  of  the  plnnts  listed 
amount  tn  $30,698,322;  operating  reve- 
nues. $0  410,149:  operating  expenses.  $3,- 
706.230;  dtpreciatlon.  $750,487;  taxes 
pnld.  $475,507;  and  total  profit, v,  $1,455,- 
131.  The  profits  of  the  (Mrciric-llBht 
plants  are  listed  as  $1,173,(176,  and  of  the 
water  plants  $281,155. 

There  belnp  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

THE    1B4  1    RCCOnO    OF    SO    PUIILICLT    OWNED 
UTILITIIS  IN  WISCONSIN 

The  table  printed  on  this  page  today  pre- 
sents a  grnphlc  picture  to  readers-  of  the 
Capital  Times  "f  the  record  of  progress  made 
by  80  publicly  owned  electric  and  water  utili- 
ties in  Wisconsin.  The  table  Is  based  on  the 
annual  reports  filed  by  these  utility  plants 
with  the  State  public  service  commission 

Here  are  some  of  the  outstanding  facts 
that  are  apparent  from  a  study  and  analysis 
of  the  figures  in  the  table  In  the  adjoining 
columns: 

The  1941  total  net  profit  earned  tav  the  80 
publicly  owned  light  and  water  utilities  on 
their  combined  plants  was  $1,455,131. 

Of  this  total.  SI. 173. 976  was  earned  in  net 
profits  by  the  electric  ph-,nts.  and  8281,155  by 
the  publicly  owned  water  utilities. 

Only  2  of  the  80  utilities  showed  a  net  loss 
on  their  combined  light  and  water  plants — 
the  2  small  communities  of  Benton  and  Flor- 
ence for  a  total  loss  of  only  $781.  And  the 
electric  utility  at  Florence  earned  a  profit 
of  $1,762. 

All  but  two  of  the  municipalities  listed  in 
the  table  operate  both  electric  and  water 
utilities. 

The  total  assets  owned  by  the  80  com- 
munities in  their  electric  and  water  utilities 
are  valued  at  $30,596,322.  These  assets  are 
largely  free  cf  debt,  and  nave  been  paid  for 
by  the  communities  out  of  the  earnings  of 
their  publicly  owned  utilities. 

The  table  shows  that  the  80  Joint  electric 
and  water  utilities  had  total  operating  reve- 
nues of  $6,410,149  and  total  operating  ex- 
penses of  $3.706  230.  and  that  they  set  aside 
$750,487  101  depreciation  to  meet  the  needs 
cf  the  future  when  worn  cut  and  obscleie 
equipment  must  be  replaced. 

The  "taxes  paid  '  column  in  the  table  Is  an 
eloquent  refutation  cf  the  old  Power  Trust 
argument  that  publicly  owned  utility  plants 
are  able  to  charge  lower  rates  than  private 
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plants  because  the  municipally  owned  plants 
don't  pay  any  taxes.  The  actual  figures  show 
that  these  80  publicly  owned  and  operated 
utillties.pald  total  taxes  of  $475,507  in  1941. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  outstand- 
ing record  revealed  In  this  table  was  achieved 
In  spite  of  the  lew  level  of  rate.'?  in  effect  in 
these  80  communities.  And  remember,  too, 
that  the  profits  earned  In  each  o?  these  cities, 
towns,  or  villages  were  kept  in  those  com- 
munities and  not  drained  away  to  some  hold- 
ing company  in  Chicago  cr  New  York,  as  is 
the  case  under  private  ownership. 

Many  of  the  communities  listed  beast 
splendid  public  Improvements— public  build- 


ings, parks,  playgrounds,  white-way  street 
lighting,  and  other  projects — eU  paid  for 
out  of  the  profits  of  their  home-owned 
utilities. 

In  preparing  this  tabvUation  the  Capital 
Times  has  u.sed  all  the  annual  reports  avail- 
able so  far  at  the  public  service  commission. 
There  are  several  other  municipal  utllitiea 
that  have  not  yet  filed  their  reports.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  select  utilities 
With  favorable  records  but  to  present  the 
financial  picture  of  public  ownership  In  Wis- 
consin as  a  whole. 

The  totals  in  the  table  printed  today  show 
that  picture  to  be  a  very  favorable  one. 


Eighty  publicly  oivned  electric  and  water  plants  earn  $1,455,000  net  profits  <n  194t 
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EXTENSION  OF  REN 

Of    KEMIUCKV 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  U!." 


ARKS 
ItTED  STATES 


Monday.  May  11.  1H2 


President. 
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poa  sible 
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M.    BARKLEY.     Mr. 

unanimcus  consent  to  have 
Appendix  cf  the  Reco.^d  a  ve 
minatine.  and  scholarly  add: 
to  be  d?hvered  tomorrow  by 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr  B 
Carolina  Political  Union  cf 
sity  of  North  Carolina  at 
N.  C. 

Thore  bcinr;  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  print t-d  in 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,   the  ' 
our  country  is  engaged  is  of  s 
import  and  upon  a  .scale  so  vast 
on    the   subject   presents    new 
approach  and  of  utterance 

It  Is  a  war  by  us  of  necess. 
poned  its  onset  as  long  as 
could   net   avoid   it.  nor  could 
It  Is  a  war  of  survival  and  1 
It  is  war  to  the  finish      Th 
peace    with   nations   that    flaui^t 
tempt  for  treaty  obligations 
in  attack  under  pretense  of  fr 
tlons  by  their  envoys. 

There  can  be  no  peace  on  ea 
such   nations   are   unrestrained 
power  and  directed  by  leaders 
those   self-imposed   restraints   ^ 
guish  the  civilized  man  from 
and  the  beast«   n<jr  may  thuse 
mere  precious   than  life  it:-elf 
Either  the  peoples  of  the  other 
overwhelm  the  Axis  Powers  or 
whelm  raanitind      Either  the  i 
this  earth  will  be  .set  free  to 
destinies  or  subjugated,  re 
by  one  man  who  has  convinced 
he  alone  is  competent  to  rule  ai 
ular  iiovernment  is  now  either 
perish,  according  to  Its  captcity 
challenge    of    the    tyrant.     Mai 
to  be  ruled  by  totalitarian  p.. 
by  governments  created  by  and  ( 
consent  of  the  governed.     It  is  a 
the  central  Issue  Is  government 
by  military  forces  answerable  tc 
government   by    the    people, 
man  as  man — the  dignity  of 
as  God's  creature  in  His  ua  .    t 
to  be  extinguished  for  go; 
Ilshed  once  and  forever,  for,  if 
war.  we  propose  not  to  stop  shoijt 
al."!o  Its  peace. 

Today  we  fight   for  Independ 
than  our  honored  forefathers   1 
All  thfl'  we  have  known  as  civ; 
rahty.    Christianity,    liberty— an 
back  to  the  wail,  cightlng  for  life 

It  is  a  new  kind  of  warfare 
an  exter.sion  upon  a   lareer 
more  powerful  weapons,  of  the 
1914-18      Our  soldiers  and  sai 
war.  but  our  politicians  proved 
their  valor  and  did  net  fini.-h 
the  pcw?r  to  do  so  had  been  pi 
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destruction  more  powerful,  more  numerous, 
and  more  deadly.  That  war  demanded  the 
energies  of  entire  populations  and  visited 
them  with  plague  and  famine.  In  this  war 
every  home  in  every  land  Is  a  source  of  war 
effort  and  an  objectitve  of  destruction;  for 
now  there  Is  an  artillery  from  the  skies;  and 
plague  and  famine  are  at  large  on  two  conti- 
nents. In  that  war  the  United  States  was 
safe  from  attack  and  invasion.  In  this  wau: 
that  cur  country  is  vulnerable  to  attack  and 
mvasion.  and  might  be  invaded  if  our  people 
should  become  divided,  cannot  be  excluded 
from  the  possibilities. 

In  that  war  the  fleets  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States  controlled  the  seas.  In  this 
war  the  great  battleships  have  gone  down 
under  the  force  of  bombs  or  torpedoes 
launched  from  the  air.  The  air  bate  has 
become  the  key  of  attack  and  defense  on 
land  and  sea.  and  no  battleship  may  go  forth 
without  fighting  planes  to  defend  it.  nor  may 
an  army  advance  without  a  superior  fleet  in 
the  skies.  In  that  war  the  Hindenberg  line 
of  trtnches.  barbed  wire,  and  fighting  men 
was  suflBvlent  to  hold  the  German  hordes. 
In  ths  war  the  dykes  and  floods  of  Holland, 
the  fortresses  of  Belgium,  and  the  fabled 
Masinot  line  were  as  nothing  beneath  the 
-rain  of  explosives  from  the  skies  and  the 
onslaught  of  tanks  belching  fVre  and  steel. 
Even  Singapore  and  Cavite  have  fallen  to  fhe 
Japanese,  and  the  fighting  ships  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. Britain,  and  the  United  States  losing 
their  ba?^es  in  the  East,  have  withdrawn  from 
the  Orient,  taking  their  stand  off  Australia 
or  between  the  shores  of  India.  Suez,  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  first  World  War  was  a  war  on  the  con- 
tlnen:  of  Etircpe  and  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  was  a  stabilized  warfare  This  new  World 
War  is  mobile  in  a  degree  without  precedent. 
The  battles  move  from  day  to  day  throughout 
the  world— in  all  the  seven  seas,  off  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  'n  Russia  from  Petrograd  to 
Sevastopol,  throughout  the  Mediterranean, 
in  China.  Burma,  and  Persia,  over  England. 
France,  and  Germany,  in  the  Philippines  and 
India,  over  Japan  and  Honolulu,  off  the 
coasts  of  the  New  TVorld  from  Greenland  to 
Rio.  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Chile;  off 
the  coasts  of  Africa  from  Alexandria  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  Bengazi  and 
Casablanca  to  Dakar  and  Cspe  Town:  off  the 
coast  of  Asia  from  Kamchatka  to  the  South 
Sea  L'ilands 

It  i5  universal  war  on  land  and  sea  and  in 
the  skies  from  which  no  people  may  escape. 
To  comprehend  it  staggers  the  brain;  to 
master  its  strategy  overwhelms  the  imagi- 
nation. More  than  50.000  000  fighting  men 
are  under  arms,  and  all  the  peoples  of  the 
great  nations  are  absorbing  their  energies  in 
the  one  task  of  equipping  them  with  all  the 
modern  weapons  of  mcchanizsed  warfare.  No 
nation  may  escape  its  consequences,  no  per- 
son ciin  evade  Its  pains.  There  can  be  no 
isolat.on.  there  can  he  no  neutrality.  On 
one  side  or  the  other  every  man  and  nation 
is  alined  either  in  action  or  In  fate. 

We  have  for  the  first  time  in  history  total 
war  t;pon  the  scale  of  the  universe. 

It  1,  a  singular  thought  that  one  man  Is 
responsible  for  this  greatest  and  most  dis- 
astrcL's  conflict  in  all  history;  a  singular 
thing  that  one  nation  is  at  the  heart  of  it. 
That  man  is  the  Austrian  corporal  of  the 
German  Army  of  1918  who.  bitterly  weeping 
in  the  hour  of  the  Armistice,  resolved  to  re- 
trieve the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers,  and 
decided  he  must  first  become  a  politician. 
Convinced  that  the  German  Army  had  not 
been  defeated  and  that  the  surrender  cf  1918 
was  caused  by  the  revolution  within  Ger- 
many, his  first  step  was  to  gain  power  in 
Germany.  In  order  to  suppress  any  vestige 
of  popular  government  in  that  country. 
Sworn  to  uphold  his  constitution  he  at  once 
destroyed  it. 

And  his  second  step  was  to  rebuild  the 
army  and   the  eecret  police,   support   them 
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with  all  the  energy  cf  the  nation  and  erect 
the  structure  of  the  reign  of  force  in  the 
form  of  the  totalitarian  state  directed  by  his 
will.  While  all  other  men  and  pc<  pies 
sought  economic  and  sccial  relief  from  de- 
pression he  planned  war  upon  ft.ur.datlors  of 
militarism  and  Imperialism — planned  and 
prepared  for  6  years  with  great  cunning  and 
amazing  energy.  With  terror  and  force  he 
has  taken  a  continent  in  hand  md  threatens 
the  security  of  all  men  everywhere. 

There  was  a  time,  5  years  ago,  when  Britain 
and  France  alone  could  have  arrested  his 
progress;  but  they  hesitated,  they  negotiated, 
they  tarried  until  Germany  had  become  the 
most  powerfully  armed  nation  an  earth,  pre- 
pared to  reViVe  imperial  Geiniany's  dream  of 
world  conquest  by  armed  force.  Should  they 
perish  now.  their  epitaph  would  be.  "They 
hated  war  too  much;  they  loved  peace  too 
well." 

Two  other  nations  Joined  witli  Hitler— Italy 
and  Japan — each  with  a  record  of  aggression 
and  each  with  the  purpose  of  receiving  a 
share  of  the  tpoiLs  of  world  ccnquesi;  none 
of  them  trusting  its  coconspirators  against 
civilization. 

All  humanity  Is  In  battle  array  to  resist 
these  three  and  their  unwilling  allies.  The 
Axis  totalitarian  superstate  powers  bent  on 
world  conquest,  on  one  hand,  the  United 
Nations,  the  British,  the  Amer:.»ns.  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Dutch,  the  Chinese  resisting,  on 
the  other,  for  their  lives  and  t:ie  deliverance 
of  terrorized  or  subjugated  peoples.  Human- 
ity and  all  Its  hopes  are  at  sta;ce.  The  issue 
is  we  or  they.  The  ideas  of  one  or  the  other 
will  direct  the  course  of  the  human  race 
henceforth  for  many  generations  to  come. 

We  do  battle  in  no  spirit  of  aggression. 
We  propose  defeat,  overwhelming  defeat,  for 
the  enemy,  but  no  conquest.  We  propose 
liberation  according  to  the  terois  of  the  At- 
lantic charter.  They  propose  ag:gression.  con- 
quest, dominion,  and  suppression.  We  do 
propose  disarmament  of  these  flf^gressor  na- 
tions and  a  concert  of  nations  jJter  the  order 
cf  that  for  which  Woodrow  Wllfon  died  fight- 
ing, and  solely  In  order  to  pres<;rve  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  to  provide  a  inoial  order  In 
which  all  men  and  nations  m\y  pursue  the 
Ideals  of  peace  intended  for  Ihem  by  their 
Creator;  that  everywhere  men  may  enjoy 
security  in  the  pursuit  of  the  f.'reat  freedoms 
of  civilization. 

Our  country  goes  Into  battlo  assured  that 
this  is  our  destiny  not  to  be  evaded.  We  go 
also  convinced  that  we  must  piess  on  to  Vic- 
tory whatsoever  the  cost.  We  are  .=aying  in 
our  hearts;  May  God  help  us;  we  can  do  no 
other. 

Every  page  of  the  history  of  1914-17  attests 
the  earnestness  of  President  V/iisous  deter- 
mination to  keep  us  out  of  the  conflict  of  that 
period;  that  he  decided  upon  war  only  when 
Germany  was  making  war  upon  us  and 
Jeopardizing  the  security  of  this  country. 
Nothing  Is  clearer  than  that,  tiie  war  havmg 
been  won.  he  strove  unto  deatn  to  make  its 
recurrence  impossible.  Likewise  the  history 
of  the  la«t  10  years  bears  witiiess  to  Presi- 
dent Rcoasvelfs  determination  to  keep  our 
country  out  of  the  present  recurrence  cf  that 
conflict;  and  that  he  called  u;  to  war  only 
after  Japan  and  Germany  had  made  war  upon 
us.  Seeking  peace  he  led  the  way  in  May 
1940  in  preparation  for  war.  But  now  that 
we  have  twice  failed  to  avoid  tiie  conflict  we 
realize  that  in  each  Instance  *ar  was  con- 
ditioned in  the  arcumstances  of  our  time 
and  the  peculiar  place  of  our  country  In  those 
circumstances.  The  strongest  c.f  the  nations 
could  not  evade  Its  responsibility,  ncr  could 
the  richest  of  countries  hope  ;o  escape  the 
greed  of  aggressor  powers.  The  land  of  free- 
men could  not  hope  to  be  otner  than  the 
citadel  necessary  to  be  taken  by  the  enemies 
of  liberty.  Oiu-  existence  was  a  challenge  to 
them  which  they  could  not  overlcK  k. 

So  far  It  appears  that  this  surreme  conflict 
of  the  ages  has  gone  and  cci:Unues   (o  go 
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against  us.  Germany  dominates  Europe  and 
Japan  dominates  the  east.  Their  progress 
has  been  swift  and  dazzling  beyond  all  prece- 
dent At  moments  their  victories  have  been 
appalling.  The  story  of  the  United  Nations  is 
so  far  a  story  of  defense  and  retreat.  But 
there  are  factors  of  hope  that  far  outweigh 
the  vast  sweep  of  the  armed  forces  of  Germany 
and  Japan.  The  war  has  not  been  won  by 
any  means,  nor  has  aught  been  Icet  that  can- 
not be  retrieved.  What  are  these  factors  of 
hope?  On  balance.  I  undertake  to  maintain, 
our  prospects  of  victory  are  brighter  now  than 
are  the  prospects  of  our  enemies.  I  bid  you 
be  of  high  faith  and  good  cheer.  We  will  win 
this  war. 

First  of  all.  England  stands  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations  with  her.  after  more 
than  30  months  of  unequal  struggle,  of 
heroic  warfare,  and  unsurpassed  endurance. 
It  is  altogether  likely  now  that  England. 
Scotland,  and  Wales  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  nations  gathered  about  them  will  con- 
tinue to  stand.  Invasion  of  the  Island  Is 
less  possible  now  than  at  any  time  since  the 
war  began,  thanks  to  superiority  in  the  air 
established  by  the  Royal  Air  Force,  thanks  to 
the  fleet  that  has  kept  open  the  pathway 
across  the  Atlantic,  thanks  to  aid  from  the 
United  States.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Ger- 
many is  stronger  today  than  she  was  a  year 
ago.  She  is  visibly  weaker.  But  Britain  has 
yet  to  reach  the  peak  of  her  strength.  She 
has  in  all  probability  endured  the  worst, 
meantime  gaining  rather  than  losing  fighting 
power  and  armament.  After  standing  alone 
so  long  she  now  has  powerful  Allies  to  aid 
and  hearten  her. 

China  may  be  weaker  since  her  line  of 
supply  has  been  cut.  but  the  Army  of  China 
is  a  courageous,  skilled,  fighting  Army,  and 
Its  captain  knows  how  both  to  preserve  it 
and  to  strike  when  opportunity  serves. 
Fighting  alone  for  5  years,  she  will  carry  on 
now  with  renewed  resolution,  since  she  has 
great  Allies  for  the  first  time  In  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Chiang  Kai-shek  knows 
that  his  hour  will  come.  Once  his  Allies  pro- 
ceed to  attack  Japan  from  the  sea  and  sky. 
the  great  armies  of  China  will  press  her  to 
the  wall  from  the  land. 

Russia  has  given  all  the  nations  an  ex- 
ample of  courage  and  fighting  power  that 
enrolls  her  people  forever  in  the  annals  of 
war.  One  need  not  be  a  Communist  to  ad- 
mire and  extol  the  devotion  of  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  their  native  land  or 
to  pray  that  they  may  destroy  the  Nazi 
power  forever.  They  were  the  first  success- 
fully to  resist  the  armed  might  of  Hitler  and 
his  legions,  first  to  stop  them,  first  to  con- 
vince him  and  all  men  that  the  highly  or- 
ganized and  the  marvelously  equipped  and 
motorized  armies  of  Germany  could  be 
stopped. 

It  Is  now  nearly  a  year  since  Hitler,  drunk 
with  victory  and  conquest,  set  out  to  crush 
the  Russian  armies  and  take  her  richest  re- 
gions. He  reckoned  to  do  it  within  4  months. 
Since  December  he  has  been  on  the  defensive, 
desperately  holding  on.  At  the  moment  the 
Initial  movements  of  the  crucial  campaign 
are  on  foot. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  the  defeat  of  Hitler 
that  Russia  shall  win  and  move  on  to  Berlin. 
It  Is  true  that  that  achievement  would  settle 
every  question  and  end  the  war.  But  the 
United  Nations  will  win  this  war  if  only  the 
Russian  armies  shall  remain  in  the  field  of 
action,  and  it  Is  reasonable  to  hope  that  the 
German  legions,  having  failed  when  at  their 
peak  will  not  succeed  now  when  2.000.000  of 
their  men  are  gone  and  millions  of  others 
worn  and  weary,  and  h?r  equipment  is  less 
up-to-date,  and  she  must  reckon  with  at- 
tacl:s  from  the  west. 

Let  us  Indulge  legitimate  hopes  and  make 
no  predictions,  content  to  "say  that  Russia 
has  done  well  enough  by  us  and  all  men  so 
far  and  deserves  all  the  help  we  may  deliver 
to  her.    Would  to  God  she  might  break  the 


Nazi  power  this  summer.  What  woe.';  ntr 
triumph  would  save  us  all.  For  if  Russia's 
sons  shall  not  succeed,  then  Americas  sons 
must  fail  Into  hne  of  battle  sometime,  not 
far  distant,  somewhere — we  cannot  say. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  come 
In,  none  too  soon,  none  too  late.  We  come 
In  while  we  have  Allies.  We  come  while  the 
German  Army  is  war  worn  and  engaged  in 
most  desperate  struggle.  We  come  after  18 
months  of  preparation.  W'e  come  with  the 
greatest  industrial  organization  of  all  the 
ages  converted  to  war  production.  We  come 
with  our  new  Army  of  3.000.000  fighting  men. 
a  Navy  of  nearly  a  million,  and  an  air  force 
soon  to  be  built  up  to  2.000  000.  We  come  a 
united  people  concerned  with  one  task — the 
winning  of  this  war  at  the  earliest  po.ssibie 
moment.  We  come  in  undefeated  In  war 
these  150  years  and  more,  and  we  are  re- 
solved  to  come  out  undefeated.  Here  Is  a 
task  and  a  victory  worthy  of  our  land,  and 
we  will  not  be  denied.  We  will  not  only 
preserve  the  security  of  our  Republic  but 
will  discharge  the  great  trust  reposed  m  us 
by  the  God  of  nations,  of  righteousness,  and 
cf  duty.     America  will  fulfill  her  destiny  now. 

The  ultimate  test  of  our  enemies  lies  ahead. 
They  have  yet  to  meet  the  full  power  of 
American  fighting  men  and  American  pro- 
duction. 

The  time  to  decide  that  we  shall  not  lose 
this  war  Is  now.  not  a  year  from  now.  The 
time  to  be  doing  whatever  is  necessary  to 
win  this  war  is  now.  not  30  days  from  now. 
Every  one  of  us  must  put  aside  at  once 
every  other  interest  and  concern  and  unite 
In  our  one  essential  task — the  winning  of 
this  war  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 

In  the  first  shock  of  defeat  in  the  Pacific 
there  has  been  alarm  and  complaint  that  we 
were   not   prepared.    Let   it   be   remembered 
that  the  President,  the  people,  and  Congress 
hoped   for  peace  until   18  months  ago.     We 
sought  neutrality;  we  sought  to  confine  the 
war    to    Europe.     Responsible    men    do    not 
readily  commit  their  country,  their  sons,  and 
themselves  to  war.     It  is  an  easy  recourse  of 
tyrants  but  the  last  resort  of  republics.     We 
make 'war  only  when  it  is  a  clear  necessity. 
We   sought   to  lead   mankind  to  peace,   and 
so    far    from    making    apology    we    are    the 
prouder   and   stronger   because   we   did,   and 
we  are   thereby   the  more  confident   now   in 
our  appeal  to  the  people  and  to  God.     For 
It  Is  true  now  as  it  was  when  first  declared 
nearly  2.000  years  ago:   "Blest^d  are  the  peace- 
makers, for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God."     We  fight  on  the  6;de  of  the  angels. 
The  stars  in  their  courses  fight  against  Hitler. 
It  Is  now  2  years  since  the  President  called 
for   the  first   appropriation   for  our  rearma- 
ment—In the  sum  of  $4,000,000,000.     It  is  18 
months  since  we  called  out  our  young  men 
for  trainings    It  is  30  months  since  we  began 
to  strengthen   our  Navy,   and    5  years  since 
we  began  to  rebuild  our  merchant  fleet  and 
train   our   air   force.     Altogether  it   may   be 
said  that  we  have  been  preparing  over  quite 
a  period,  and  now  for  5  months  the  whole 
country,  all  Its  Industries,  all  its  workers,  all 
Its  people,  all  its  economy  has  been  mC'Ving 
^11-out  in  total  effort  to  overmatch  and  over- 
whelm our  totalitarian  enemies. 

A  Hitler  could  issue  a  decree  and  a  sup- 
pressed people  must  obey.  But  our  Presi- 
dent is' incapable  of  the  tyrant's  way  and 
must  lead  the  people.  That  he  has  succeeded 
in  this  leadership  is  now  unquestionable.  A 
united  people  stand  with  him — all  division 
is  gone.  That  this  has  been  accomplished 
so  soon  under  circumstance.'?  so  pressing  Is 
testimony  alike  to  the  character  of  our  Re- 
public, to  our  people,  and  not  less  to  the 
capacity,  the  skill,  the  patience,  and  the 
character  of  our  President.  A  free  people 
are  now  to  show  the  ages  that  they  are  more 
capable  in  voluntary  total  effort  than  are 
the  vassal  populations  of  the  aggressor  powers 
under  the  tyrant's  power.  We  propose  not 
only  to  win  but  to  win  with  and  by  means 


CI  liberty,  and  thus  win  a  victory  that  v  lU 
be  a  present  triumph,  a  lasting"  memonal, 
and  an  example  for  all  nations  and  genera- 
tions. 

If  to  be  a  republic  predicates  the  aspiration 
for  peace  and  implies  a  degree  of  unpie- 
paredness  for  war  abhorrent  to  tyrannies,  lor 
our  part  we  can  say  with  satisfaction  that  we 
prefer  the  republic  to  the  tyranny,  neverthe- 
less. We  willingly  pay  the  price  of  maintain- 
ing It.  and  we  are  confident  that  In  all  everu 
the  republic  will  prove  the  better  and  the 
stronger  of  the  two.  At  the  outset  we  miy 
seem  to  fall  short,  but  in  due  season  power 
is  given  to  us  from  unseen  sources. 

It  Is  good  now  to  behold  our  people  as 
freely  they  alter  their  ways,  confront  their 
losses  and  sorrows  and  adapt  themselves  to 
the  necessities  of  all-out  total  war  effo::t. 
The  great  Industrial  plants  are  now  arsenals. 
The  millions  of  skilled  mechanics  are  now 
war  workers.  The  civilian  Is  about  to  dis- 
appear— every  man.  woman,  and  child  knows 
he  is  In  the  war.  and  in  it  with  a  will.  Our 
Republic  has  never  appeared  in  better  light. 
We  have  emolled  our  sons  by  millions.  a)id 
already  have  a  great  Ualned  Army.  Prob- 
ably a  million  of  them  have  left  the  coni- 
nent  for  garrison  duty  or  on  the  fighting 
front.  Our  Navy  Is  active  upon  all  the  sea 
lan;s  of  the  world.  Our  planes  are  In  batUe 
thror^hout  the  earth.  And  here  at  home 
we  are  setting  for  ourselves  the  standard 
our  traditions  have  set  for  our  fighting  men. 
We  will  live  hard.  We  will  seek  no  gains: 
We  will  take  it  as  they  take  it;  end  no 
sacrifice  shall  be  loo  great  If  thereby  ue 
may  uphold  them  In  their  warfare  and  save 
cur  Republic.  We  are  all  of  us  learning 
war.  learning  to  endure  hardship  like  goxl 
soldiers. 

Such  a  transition  is  necessarily  attended 
by  difficulties,  problems,  friction,  criticism, 
and  alarm.  Nevertheless  one  may  faith- 
fully affirm  that  we  have  made  a  matchl«4» 
progress,  and  may  now  look  forward  wi»i 
confidence  to  full  unity  in  the  war  effort. 
If  there  are  now  some  factors  of  discourage- 
ment, there  are  many  more  to  hearten;  if 
there  exist  conditions  that  Justify  criticism, 
there  are  many  more  that  Justify  pralise. 
We  will  overcome  every  difficulty  and  shiill 
prove  that  a  free  people  can  wage  total  war 
and  prevail. 

As  those  who  remain  at  home  shall  be  called 
upon  to  endure  hardship  and  disaster,  they 
will  think  of  our  young  men  in  the  air.  on 
the  sea,  and  upon  the  firing  line.  We  will 
require  nothing  of  them  that  we  are  not 
willing  to  endure  In  order  that  they  may  be 
supplied  with  all  the  battle  demands,  in- 
cluding the  assurance  that  in  our  hearts  we 
fight  with  them.  Public  opinion,  our  sole 
ruler,  will  drive  every  racketeer,  every  prof- 
iteer, everyone  seeking  personal  power  or  ad- 
vantage, every  conspirator  against  our  com- 
mon cause,  into  shameful  hiding,  as  the 
American  people  realize  the  meaning  of  the 
task  upon  which  they  have  entered.  Material 
things  and  material  gain  have  lost  their  value 
in  this  new  perspective.  We  are  purged  of  the 
dross  of  selfishness  and  are  realizing  life's 
higher  values  in  the  unseen  things  which  are 
eternal. 

I  have  spoken  cf  some  of  the  factors  of 
hope.  Let  me  conclude  briefly  with  a  yet 
greater  factor— that  of  faith,  the  great  im- 
ponderable of  triumph  in  all  the  ages  past. 

Our  cause  is  Just.  We  fight  for  righteouH- 
ness  under  the  eye  of  the  God  of  righteous- 
ness. We  fight  as  men  who  sought  peace  to 
our  loss.  It  is  duty  that  calls  us  to  battle, 
and  that  Justifies  all  that  war  entails — all  the 
struggle,  all  the  sorrow,  all  the  suffering,  all 
the  loss.  We  have  right,  therefore,  to  con-. - 
fort  our  hearts  and  to  take  courage  through 
faith. 

This  faith  Itself  Is  no  mean  weapon  cf 
warfare.  Often  has  it  proved  to  be  *r.f  fa-^  r 
of  the  ultimate  decision.     In  dark  L.z-^.:i  I 
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have   recalled   th°   exalted   po.«sa 
great   apostle.     Writing  of  faith 

■  to  define  It.  he  did  so  In  tertn^ 
lunphs  rather  than  in  definition 
•ecret.  he  said,  cf  the  bitter 
•econd  son  of  Adam      It  was  the 
of  Abraham,  the  founder  of  a  r 
▼Ives  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time 
power   that   accounted   for  the 
heroes    against    cverwhelming    a 
brought  victory  again  and  again 
up,  he  exclaimed 

"And  what  shall  I  more  say? 
would  fall  me  If  I  toll  cf  Gidern 
son.  Jepthah;  of  David  and  Sair 
prc;phets;    who  through  faith  su 

'  doms.  wrought  rtghteousnp's.  ob» 
tses,  stepped  the  mouth5  of  llcr. 
the   power  of   fire,    escaped    the 
Bword.     from     weakness    were 
w.-vxed  mighty  In  war.  turned  to  1 
cf  aliens  " 

Let  us  have  faith      We  will  wo 
pray      We    will    make   war      We 
lend    with    figlitir.g    men.    better 
8trni:ger      We    will    guard    all 
fighting  ships  and   cargo  ships, 
and  stronger      We  will  darken  th 
our    enemies    with     flghtirg    pi 
planes   and   faster      Tanks,  guns 
aives   we   will   produce:    we  are 
quantities  be3rond   measure.     We 
stage  of  full  Industrial  equipmen 
nlrg  ma«,«  production      We  will 
wealth.   pa«t   and  future.   Into 
tory  and  peace      We  will  aid  all 
nothli:g  withholding      And   to 
add   faith— faith    in   cur   cau^e 
people,  faith  in  our  Republic  of  I 
In  our  fighting  men.  faith  in  oxir 
In    cur    ieac'er.    the    President    a 
such    an  hour,   faith   In   victory 
world  order  to  come,  faith  In 
God  of  battles  and  of  nations, 
righteousness,  of  duty,  and  of  pehce 
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Not  as;;..i^;,  .iCu;,;,wii  ,4,-  i^  n.er. ;«  has  bfcu 
paid  to  the  Supreme  Courts  acticn  on  April 
27  in  the  so-caUed  Gi  \'.\\..vi\  a-  .-  I 
said  to  be  a  close  de,  .  :;  f  >  ■ 
tlce  Murphy  wrote  the  uiiiy  c!i-s- ntiiig  cpin- 
lon.  Chief  Justice  Stone  and  Ju.-  ;ce  Frank- 
furter indicated  that  :  ^  v  .1.  :.:  i  to  agree 
With  the  majority,  «:.c;  J  ;--  0  ,  i  kson  took 
no  part  in  the  mattt  .- 

The  facts,  as  set  forth  by  Jussuce  Roberts  in 
the  Court's  opinion,  ran  thus: 
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they  tried  to  cock  up  a  deal  with  another 
lawyer  by  which  they  would  all  make  some 
cash  The  other  lawyer  squealed.  Thereupon 
Fedenil  a?ents  were  put  to  Work  on  the  case 
Firi^t  'hey  tried  a  dictaphone,  placed  in  the 
office  adjacent  to  that  of  one  of  the  lawyers. 
It  wouldn't  work.  They  then  tried  an  instru- 
ment called  a  detectaphone.  "having  a  re- 
ceiver so  delicate  as.  when  placed  against  the 
partition  wall,  to  pick  up  sound  waves  origi- 
nating; In  Shulman's  office,  and  means  for 
amplilylng  and  hearing  them  "  Thus  they 
heard  Shulman  talking  ever  the  telephone, 
and  what  he  said  was  Introduced  as  evidence 
against  htm  and  the  Gcldmans  at  the  trial 

The  majority  opinion  was  that  the  Court 
must  'oe  governed  by  Its  decision  In  the  Olm- 
stead  case  of  a  dczen  years  ago.  when  State 
officer?^  tapped  a  telephone  wire  to  listen  to  a 
cnmlral  conversation  and  the  Supreme 
Court  said  it  was  all  right.  It  is  all  wrong 
now.  since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  of  1&34  But,  said  Justice 
Rcberis.  in  effect,  the  conversation  overheard 
by  the  Federal  agents  in  the  Goldman  matter 
was  not  a  "wire  communicntion  "  but  words 
spoken  in  a  room  in  the  presence  of  another 
"What  is  protected  is  the  message  Itself 
thrcu|hout  the  course  of  its  uansmission  by 
the  instrumentality  or  agency  of  transmis- 
sion "  Or.  as  the  Commentator  interprets  it, 
the  voice  set  up  waves  cf  sound,  in  part 
caught  by  the  telephone  transmitter,  In  part 
by  the  detectaphone  What  was  caught  by 
the  telephone  the  Federal  agents  had  no  right 
to  hear,  but  they  were  privileged  to  hear  and 
use  what  they  obtained  by  means  of  the 
detectaphone 

JUSTICE    MtTBFHT    DISSENTS 

Chief  Justice  Stone  and  Justice  Frank- 
furter said  that  if  the  majority  had  been 
willing  to  o\errule  the  Olmstead  case,  they 
would  have  been  happy  to  Join  it.  As  it  was. 
they  agreed  with  the  dissenting  views  in  that 
ca^e 

But  that  did  not  satisfy  Justice  Frank 
Murp^y  He  wrote  a  di.'^senting  argument, 
and  it's  a  dandy 

'There  was  no  physical  entry  in  this  case," 
he  wrote  'But  the  search  of  one's  home  or 
office  no  longer  requires  physical  entry,  for 
sclencu  has  brought  forth  far  more  effective 
devices  for  the  invasion  of  a  person's  privacy 
than  the  direct  and  obvious  methods  of 
oppression  which  were  detested  by  our  fore- 
bears and  which  inspired  the  fourth  amend- 
ment'  (That's  the  one  against  searches 
and  seizures  without  warrant.)  "Surely  the 
spirit  motivating  the  framers  of  the  amend- 
nu:>nt  would  abhor  these  new  devices  no  less" 

As  for  the  decision  in  the  Olmstead  case. 
for  his  part,  said  Justice  Murphy,  he  thought 
it  wrong,  "It  Is  strange  dcctrlne  which  keeps 
Inviolate  the  most  mundane  observations 
entrusted  to  the  permanence  of  paper  but 
allows  the  revelation  of  thoughts  uttered 
within  the  sanctity  of  private  quarters, 
thoughts  perhaps  too  Intimate  to  be  set  down 
even  in  a  secret  diary,  or  Indeed,  utterances 
about  which  the  common  law  drew  the  cloak 
of  privilege — the  most  confidential  revela- 
tions between  husband  and  wife,  client  and 
lawyer,  patient  and  physician,  and  penitent 
and  spiritual  adviser  " 

A    DEFENSE    OF    FKEEDOM 

T:  Murphy  continued: 

The  Circumstance  that  petitioners  were 
obviouily  eullty  of  gross  fraud  is  immaterial 
•  R:«rhts  Intended  to  protect  all  must 
b'  f  x:  nded  to  all.  lest  they  so  fall  Into 
desuetude  in  the  course  of  denying  them  to 
the  worst  of  men  as  to  afford  no  aid  to  the 
best  ol  men  In  time  of  need  The  benefits 
tha:  accrue  from  this  and  other  articles  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  are  characteristic  of  demo- 
cratic rule  They  are  among  the  amenities 
that  distinguish  a  free  society  from  one  In 
'V  -'  "-0  --ph's  and  comforts  of  the  Indl- 
''•"^■.■.;    :*>■    -^^oWw    subordln.'i'ed    to   the    in- 
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when  the  Nation  is  called  upon  to  give  freely 
of  life  and  treasure  to  defend  and  preserve 
the  Institutions  of  democracy  and  freedom, 
we  should  not  permit  any  of  the  essentials 
of  freedom  to  lose  vitality  'hrough  legal 
interpretations  that  are  restrictive  and  inade- 
quate for  the  period  In  which  we  live." 

Mr  Justice  Murphy,  the  Commentator  Is 
proud  to  know  you 

JtJSnCE    MUKPHT  S   RECOIU) 

Justice  Murphy  has  been  actileving  a  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  dssenter.  The 
Commentator  has  been  to  some  pains  to  col- 
lect statistics  of  the  present  terms  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  from  its  beginning  last  Octo- 
ber to  theopinlons  of  May  4,  and  this  Is  what 
he  finds: 

The  Court  has  delivered  122  cplnions.  from 
42  of  which  one  or  more  Justices  have  dis- 
sented Judge  Douglas  has  dissented  19 
times;  Chief  Justice  Stone.  17;  Justice  Black, 
15;  Justice  Murphy.  13;  Justicj  Roberts  12; 
Justice  Frarvkfurter,  12;  Justice  Eteed,  10;  Jus- 
tice Byrnes,  9;  Justice  Jackso.i,  7  Justice 
Roberts  was  absent  for  some  time;  had  he 
been  present,  he  would  doubtless  have  dis- 
sented more  often  Justice  Jacl^son  failed  to 
participate  in  a  number  of  deci-slons.  because 
of  his  previous  connection  with  the  cases  as 
Attorney  General 

The  average  number  of  dissents  was  122^ 
per  man;  and  Justice  Murphy  was  just  above 
that  average  So  he  can  scarcely  be  entitled 
to  be  called  the  great  dissenter. 

LIBERALS   AND  CONSEHVA'i'IVES 

But  look  with  whom  Justice  Murphy  Is 
associating  In  his  dissents 

He  has  agreed  10  times  with  Justice  Doug- 
las; 8  times  with  Justice  Black;  4  times  with 
Chief  Justice  Stone;  3  times  each  with  Jus- 
tices Frankfurter.  Reed,  and  Byrnes;  and  not 
at  all  with  Justices  Roberts  and  Jackson  He 
has  sided  with  Justices  Douglas  and  Black  in 
more  than  half  their  dissents  These  3  men 
may  be  considered  the  leading  liberals  on  the 
Supreme  bench  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
stood  with  the  conservative  Chief  Justice  only 
4  times  out  of  17.  and  with  the  still  more 
conservative  Justice  Roberts  not  at  all 

The  latest  appointee  to  the  Court.  Justice 
Jackson,  has  scarcely  had  an  opportunity  to 
define  himself  If  he  has  stcod  as  a  dis- 
sentient three  times  with  Justice  Roberts,  he 
has  also  stood  three  times  with  Justice  Dcug- 
las.  Twice  he  has  agreed  v-lth  Justices 
Frankfurter,  Black,  Reed,  and  Brynes;  once 
with  the  Chief  Justice;  never  with  Justice 
Murphy 

But  what  a  change  has  come  over  the  body 
since  President  Roosevelt  lost  his  battle  to 
purge  It  by  law  Only  a  few  yea.  s  ago.  Justice 
Frankfurter  was  regarded  as  a  ladlcal;  today 
he  seems  almost  a  conservative  He  was  with 
the  Chief  Justice  in  9  of  his  17  dissents,  and 
never  with  Justices  Douglas  or  Black  The 
law  is  what  the  Court  says  it  Is;  but  the  Court 
is  what  the  President  says  It  ought  to  be,  if 
he  is  long  enough  in  office  to  cli.inge  Its  com- 
plexion. 


Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  W.  St  Iwell 


EXTENSION  OF   HIMAIiKS 
or 

ifON    CHARLES  0.  ANDREWS 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THF  rvfTTED  STATES 

Monday.  M  ;    : :,  ij42 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mi  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cohsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appenaix  of  the  Ffcr:.  .:-  iiticle 
appearing  in  the  Wa-^riingtrm  P  •  ni 
March  29,  1942.  having  reference  lo  tlie 
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distinguished  and  valiant  service  being 
rendered  by  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stilwell, 
Chief  of  Staff  in  the  China  war  theater 
under  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
and  commander  of  United  States  forces 
in  China,  India,  and  Burma.  Yesterday, 
under  General  Stilwell's  leadership,  the 
Japanese  Army  on  the  Biirmr!  Road  were 
trapped  and  defeated 

General  Stilwell  happens  to  be  one  of 
Florida's  most  distinguished  generals 
serving  abroad.  His  home  is  in  Palatka, 
Fla.,  and  it  is  my  desire  that  this  article 
be  printed  in. the  Record  in  order  that  it 
may  be  indelibly  preserved  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation  in  this  great  struggle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LIKE    CHINESE.     GENERAL    STILWELL    BELIEVES    IN 
HITTING  ENEMY   FIRST 

(By  Daniel  De  Luce) 

Mandalat.  March  28  —A  man  of  59  who  can 
keep  on  the  jump  24  hours  a  day.  outmarch 
a  tough  Chinese  war  lord,  and  turn  an  old- 
fashlonec  English  cussword  into  the  ancient 
tongue  of  the  flowery  kingdom  without  bat- 
ting an  eyelash  is  somebody  to  conjme  with 
even  In  this  strange  land. 

When  you  add  these  attributes  to  an  ag- 
gressive spirit,  a  sharp  decisive  mind,  and  a 
talent  for  soldiering  in  theory  as  well  as  in 
fact  you  begin  to  get  a  glimmering  Idea  of 
Lt,  Gen.  Joseph  W,  Stilwell.  chief  of  staff  in 
the  China  war  theater  under  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  commander  of  United 
States  forces  in  China.  India,  and  Burma. 

They've  spoken  of  him  already  In  this  part 
of  the  world  as  one  whom  future  historians 
may  class  with  the  American  general,  Freder- 
ick Townsend  Ward,  and  the  British  general. 
Charles  George  Gordon,  who  helped  the 
Chinese  Emperor  crush  the  Taipang  rebellion, 
China's  greatest  civil  war.  between  1859  and 
1864. 

But  Stilwell.  a  West  Point  graduate,  is  the 
kind  of  man  who  would  snort  at  such  com- 
parisons and  turn  his  mind  to  the  job  at 
hand. 

Stilwell,  born  March  19,  1883.  In  Palatka. 
Fla.,  is  a  man  who  hates  hemming  and  haw- 
ing when  a  situation  is  understood  and  a  de- 
cision to  be  made.  He  doesn't  waste  words 
and  he  appears  to  have  no  Illusions  about  the 
size  of  the  Job  ahead. 

"A  hell  of  a  tough  spot,"  was  his  summa- 
tion of  the  war  In  Burma  when  he  and  his 
staff  arrived  in  February. 

"Uncle  Joe."  as  his  men  call  him.  rarely 
makes  speeches,  but  his  farewell  to  the  Sev- 
enth Division  when  he  left  has  already  become 
a  United  States  Army  classic.  After  thanking 
briefly  and  sincerely  the  men  for  their  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  duty,  he  added,  apropos  of 
his  own  advancement. 

"The  higher  a  monkey  climbs  on  a  pole  the 
more  you  can  see  of  his  backside." 

From  1920  to  1923  he  was  in  China  as  a 
Chinese-language  student. 

He  returned  to  China  in  1926  for  a  short 
stay,  and  after  further  duty  in  the  United 
States,  was  detailed  in  the  summer  of  1932 
as  military  attache  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  Peiping.  serving  there  until  1939 

He  became  a  brigadier  general  that  year 
when  he  was  assigned  to  command  the  Third 
Infantry  Brigade  at  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Tex. 
Later  he  was  promoted  to  major  general  and 
given  the  Job  of  whipping  drafted  men  into 
lighting  shape  at  Fort  Ord.  Calif.  His  pro- 
motion to  lieutenant  general  came  when  he 
was  at  Cairo.  Egypt,  en  route  to  China. 

The  Chinese  welcomed  him.  of  course.  He 
had  long  championed  united  resistance  to 
Japanese  aggression  and  Chiang  Kai-shek 
was  his  friend.  Moreover,  he  was  one  of  the 
few  foreign  generals  the  Chinese  leader  would 


be  expected  to  entrust  with  the  lives  of  his 
veteran  fighters. 

Chinese  generals  who  knew  him  only  by 
reputation  liked  him  from  the  start.  On 
trips  to  the  front  he  outwalked  most  of  them. 
They  looked  with  admiration  on  his  stubby 
figure  with  the  legs  of  an  Arizona  cow- 
puncher,  his  ea^le  nose  and  close-crcpped 
black  hair  shot  with  gray.  They  liked  nis 
disinclination  to  take  it  easy.  His  energy 
was  something  to  marvel  at. 

His  headquarters  group  include  United 
States  officers  who  speak  Chinese  and  men 
who  are  specialists  In  aviation,  artillery,  and 
mechanized  equipment. 

He  favors  hitting  at  the  enemy  befoi-e  he 
can  hit  back,  and  he  has  been  known  for  a 
long  time  to  relish  the  chance  of  leading  the 
Chinese  troops  with  whose  fighting  qualities 
he  is  so  intimately  acquainted. 


Tribute    to    Governor    Lehman,     ol     New 
York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  11.  1942 

M;  Mt.UJ  Mr.  President,  I  ask  per- 
mission to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Daiiy 
Mirror  in  the  form  of  a  tribute  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Empire  State,  the  Hon- 
orable Herbert  H.  Lehman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HERBERT    H,     LEHMAN    A    "BEST    AMERICAN" 

Forthrlghtly.  Gov.  Herbert  Lehman.  Chief 
Executive  of  this  State  for  10  yd&rs.  has  told 
the  people  of  New  York  that  he  will  not  seek 
a  fifth  term, 

"I  shall  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
If  nominated.  I  will  not  accept  the  nomina- 
tion. When  my  duties  as  Governor  are  over, 
I  expect  to  devote  all  my  time  and  energy 
exclusively  to  the  war  effort." 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  po- 
litical repercussions  of  Governor  Lehman's 
decision. 

Our  chief  concern  Is  that  the  people  of 
New  York  shall  be  properly  appreclathe  cf 
what  this  man  has  done  for  the  Empire 
State: 

His  chief  contribution  to  State  govern- 
ment has  been  a  great  contribution  to  the 
whole  American  system  of  government. 

He  has  stood  for  Integrity. 

He  has  been  Integrity.. 

And  now.  in  giving  up  elective  office,  in 
order  to  enter  more  actively  and  specifically 
into  war  work.  Herbert  Lehman  stands  for 
patriotism  In  action. 

It  isn't  known  yet  precisely  what  Job  he 
will  take  in  Washington:  it  is  reported  th.at  he 
may  go  into  uniform  with  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier general  and  work  under  Somervell  in  j 
the  service  of  supply.  Mr.  Lehman  rose  to 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  that  service  in  World 
War  No    1. 

There  are  50  Jobs  In  Washington  that  could 
use  the  special  qualities  that  have  character- 
ized Governor  Lehman's  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

His  work  with  and  through  the  State  de- 
fense council — now  the  war  council — set 
needed  examples  in  several  critical  sectors  of 
the  home  front. 

As  rationing  and  other  controls  dig  deeper 
Into  the  structure  of  everyday  civilian  life,  as 


Federal  edicts  are  localized  to  gain  the  bene- 
fits of  that  "cooperation  of  a  free  people." 
Governor  Lehman's  experience  would  be  in- 
valuable In  "commanding"  this  phase  of 
total  war. 

Governor  Lehman  was  a  great  peacetime 
executive — he  pulled  the  finances  of  the 
State  out  of  the  red. 

But  dollars  and  cents  are  not  adequate 
standards  by  which  to  measure  what  he  has 
done. 

At  a  time  when  minority  races  and  re- 
ligions were  being  persecuted  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Herbert  Lehman,  by  winning  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  all  races  and  colors 
and  creeds  in  four  elections,  demonstrated 
that  the  first  article,  the  "freedom  article" 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  is  the  vital  force  In  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Herbert  Lehman  brought  dignity  and  re- 
spect to  his  office  and  great  strength  to  Amer- 
ican democracy. 

His  career  of  public  service,  entering  now 
upon  a  new  and  patriotic  phase,  has  already 
raised  him  to  the  ranks  of  "the  best  Amer- 
icans." 


Nationai    Youth   Adnllnl^tratlon 


NSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  JOSEPH  ROSIER 

OF     WEiT    ViR0:N:A 

IN   TME   fcL.NATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Afrmdav    Mai'  11.  1942 

M:.  Ivu:=:i.R.  M: .  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Charleston  Gazette  of 
March  9.  1942,  explaining  the  services 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION   IN    WAR 

The  National  Youth  Administration,  one 
of  the  most  successful  Government  agencies, 
now  gets  the  pruning  knife  due  to  the  de- 
mands of  war  But  It  will  continue  to  func- 
tion In  such  activities  as  contribute  to  the 
national  defense  and  we  may  well  exp«;t  it 
to  turn  in  an  even  more  commendable  record. 

The  wide  success  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
energy  and  common  sense  of  National  Direc- 
tor Aubrey  Williams.  Had  it  not  been  for  him 
It  might  well  have  been  Just  another  Gov- 
ernment agency. 

The  value  of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration to  the  youth  of  this  country  the 
past  decade  has  been  Inestimable.  Besides 
helping  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  to  aid 
their  families,  it  has  been  the  means  of  their 
getting  invaluable  experience  in  mechanical 
trades  as  well  as  continuing  their  education 
in  schools  and  colleges. 

Long  before  most  of  uf  thought  It  possible 
that  this  country  would  be  involved  in  war 
the  national  administration  put  the  National 
Youth  Administration  facilities  to  work  pre- 
paring for  It.  All  over  the  country  classes  in 
mechanical  trades  were  established.  In  these 
the  young  men  gained  such  experience  that 
they  were  later  able  to  sectire  good  Jobs  in 
munitions  plants,  doing  their  part  to  fill  the 
shortage  of  sk.lled  workers. 

It  is  gratifying  that  this  phase  of  National 
Youth  Administration  activity  will  be  con- 
tinued. Women  also  are  now  being  urged  to 
attend  the  mechanical -training  classes  and 
are  virtually  assured  that  if  competent  they 
win  graduate  Into  well-paid  Jobs  in  muultlons 
plants. 
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It  Is  regrettable  that  It  : 
continue  the  National  Y  •: 
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that    when    peace    comes    It 
expanded   and   will   continue 
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American   Communists'    Attitiide   Toward 
Certain  .American  Citizens 

tXILNclON    OF    I-LMlM.rlS 

OF 

HON  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or    MONT  .IN  '. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNI  TED  STATES 

.V- ■:(/.;  V  .vav  ::   :' }: 

Mi.  WU'rT.LER       Mr    F^: '  ■■  ient,  I  ask 
unanirroi;  ■  •  •     >     ■  •■  -.j  ;olished  in 

th-  .^•^■-i:x  <t  -;>■  RF-=-^-r  -ir.  article 
froiii  liit*  M.i '.  :*  :,.-42,  uv3ur  ui  Edr.or  and 
Publisher,      .:.- :  -  I'lonnlly      recognized 

diLstry  ■.^  :::'::  Wi<  V'-p\\o".. -'.".■'^  in  ^he 
Wa<;h:i:q-.-  [)  C  T:r;^  i-Hc:  a.d  of 
>.!  .-   11    1<4J 

Tl'.*  :■■    r).  ;:.^   r."   '•■^V'   ■  ]"r.    'r.^  ar'icle 
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Irttter  opposition  to  the  American  Commu- 
nist Party's  machinations  in  th ;  past  The 
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ject  to  the  prfstribed  penalties,  and  our 
wartime  laws  seem  to  have  teeth  enough 
to  cope  with  any  violation.  If  they  have  not. 
they  can  be  amended  by  Congress. 

Charges  have  already  been  brought  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  against  Father  Cough - 
Un's  Social  Justice  and  other  publications 
for  alleged  obstruction  of  the  war  effort. 
No  action  of  any  nature  has  been  taken 
against  Hearst.  Patterson.  McCormlck,  or 
any  of  their  newspapers— and.  writing  as  an 
editor,  we  doubt  that  any  utterances  in  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  the  New  York  E)ally  News, 
or  the  Chicago  Tribune  could  be  woven  Into 
a  case  against  any  of  them.  They  have 
expressed  their  views,  in  strong  terms,  but 
they  have  not  advocated  sedition. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  disagreed  often 
and  on  many  subjects  with  all  of  the  men 
and  newspapers  mentioned.  In  peace  and  In 
wartime — which  is  our  privilege  in  this  so- 
far  free  country  It  has  been  their  privilege 
to  disagree  with  us  and  with  any  others 
who  favor  the  President's  major  program, 
as  It  has  been  stated.  If  that  privilege  is 
revoked,  under  the  stress  of  war.  for  any 
reason  less  serious  than  advocacy  of  sedition 
or  treason,  our  battle  for  the  four  freedoms 
will  t)ecome  meaningless  It  will  mark  a 
long  step  toward  a  totalitarian  regime. 

And  we  don't  need  that  to  win  the  war. 
We  are  out  to  beat  the  forces  of  darkness 
and  repression,  wt  are  bent  on  avoiding  the 
Ignorance  and  fears  that  cloud  our  enemies 
In  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  our 
friends  In  Russia.  We  stand  for  advance- 
ment of  our  free  ideals,  and  not  for  their 
destruction  at  the  t)ehest  of  the  Conamunlst 
Party,  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  has 
smirched  and  destroyed  everything  that  it 
has  ever  touched. 


Candidacy  of  Senator  Brown 


ETCTENSION  OF    HFMARKS 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 


IN    .Hi.    -.-N.Mil   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Mnndau    M :rj  11.  1942 
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EY  M:  President,  I  ask 
v.  I-  ,'-  .  '.onsent  to  have  printed  in 
th:  Apptz.dix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Evening  News  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Mich.,  of  Friday,  May  8.  1942, 
entitled  "Brown  for  Senator." 

There  being  no  obj'^ction.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

nOWN    FOR    SENATOR 

Election  news  and  candidate  discussion  is 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  voters  more 
eve:.-  day  We  have  in  Michigan  the  same 
problems  as  the  other  States,  some  of  whose 
leaders  have  solved  them,  so  far  as  elections 
are  concerned,  by  opposing  Incumbents  in 
ofHce  who  have  made  satisfactory  records 

Politics  Is  t)cund  to  enter  Into  considera- 
tion, but  we  think  It  would  be  a  fair  solu- 
tion of  the  senatorial  problem  in  Michigan 
to  assure  Prentiss  Brown  a  reelection  by  not 
having  an  opposing  candidate  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket.  There  is  not  going  to  be  an  ab- 
solute vacation  on  playing  politics,  but 
wouldn't  It  be  good  politics  for  Republicans 
to  endorse  Senator  Brown?  He  has  made  an 
imufrually  fine  record  He  stands  today  as 
one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  United  States 
Senate  He  is  always  alert  to  the  necessities 
of  Michigan,  to  those  of  the  Lower  Peninsula 
as  well  as  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

T):--'  Fv<-n:r.e  News  is  an  Independent  Re- 
puoiii. ..:;  newspaper.    We  are  Republican  but 


not  so  hide-bound  that  we  en?.'-  •  rof^-^e'  '7e 
merit  In  a  Democrat  A  rv.  :,  wl:  ;  >-  a  r  ,  ; 
so  hard  as  Senator  Brown  h  ;  v  ,  ^  ch 
sound  Judgment  and  resuit-  UlJ.r•:^e^  •...  be 
kept  In  Washington,  particularly  during  these 
times. 

The  Republican  Party  can  perform  a  real 
service  to  Michigan  and  the  Nation  by  doing 
Its  part  In  retaining  his  services. 


Cruenin".  of  .'Vlaskj 


EXTENSION  OF   REM  .ARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  11.  1942 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Richard  L.  Neuberger  from  the  May 
1942  issue  of  Common  Sense,  entitled 
"Gruening,  of  Alaska." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gruening,  of  Alaska— A  Liberal  With  Social 
Vision  Governs  Our  Most  Important 
Territorial  OtrrPosT 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

At  the  most  critical  moment  In  its  history 
America's  biggest  Territorial  possession  is 
ruled  by  the  most  extraordinary  man  ever  to 
sit  behind  the  totem-pole  pillars  of  Govern- 
ment House  In  Juneau.  Because  his  father 
had  been  a  famous  surgeon.  Ernest  Gruening 
became  a  surgeon,  too.  Then  one  afternoon 
in  1912  he  decided  he  was  more  Interested  In 
Journalism  and  his  country's  neighbors  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  He  took  oft  his 
operating  gown  and  never  put  it  on  again. 
Today,  three  decades  later.  Gruening  at  55  Is 
Governor  of  Alaska  at  a  time  when  the  con- 
duct of  that  office  may  be  a  factor  In  the  fate 
of  us  all 

As  these  words  are  written,  Japanese  in- 
vading forces  menace  Australia.  Yet  Aus- 
tralia is  no  nearer  to  Japan  than  Alaska.  The 
New  York  Dally  Mirror  recently  pointed  out 
that  had  the  Japanese  conquest  covered  the 
same  distance  In  the  North  Pacifi  which  it 
has  to  the  south.  Ala.ska  would  be  occupied 
and  enemy  bombers  would  be  bated  within 
500  miles  of  Seattle.  This  means  that  Ernest 
Gruening.  M  D..  now  has  on  lils  hands-  more 
lives  than  he  could  ever  hope  to  have  in  an 
entire  career  of  surgery.  Alaska  in  this  war 
will  be  either  a  causeway  that  carries  Ameri- 
can troops  to  A?ia  or  a  bridge  by  which  the 
aggressor  will  reach  America 

The  late  Gen.  William  Mitchell,  pioneer 
advocate  of  air  power,  once  remarked  that 
"he  who  holds  Alaska  holds  the  world  "  And 
long  before  that  the  prophetic  hunchback. 
Homer  Lea,  predicted,  "The  domination  of  the 
North  Pacific  wlU  be  determined  by  the  pos- 
session of  Alaska  "  Alaska's  Aleutian  Islands 
sprawl  almost  to  the  Asiatic  mainland  It  Is 
only  A  short  flight  from  the  western  tip  of 
the  Aleutians  to  Ruisian  Kamchatka  and  to 
the  Japanese  naval  ba,se  at  Paramushiro.  To 
friend  and  foe  alike  Alaska  offers  an  Island 
thoroughfare  the  bulk  of  the  way  across  the 
world's  greatest  ocean. 

This  Is  thf  situation  which  confronts  Ern- 
est Gruening.  The  prelude  to  this  situation 
confronted  h.m  when  he  arriveo  at  Juneau 
near  »Jie  eoJ  of  1939  to  take  office  Not  much 
of  his  previous  training  qualified  him  to  be 
sovereign  of  a  wilderness  outpost  at  an  hour 
when  wars  r.rst  ominous  signs  were  hanging 
on  the  horizon.    He  had   been  editor  elf  re 
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Nation,  and  he  had  crvisaded  lor  10  years  for 
a  good-neighbor  policy  toward  our  posses- 
sion* ;  nd  sN  fr  republics  He  had  fought  for 
public  power  and  social  security  and  conser- 
vation of  our  forests.  He  had  cnmpalgned 
for  the  elder  La  Follette  m  1924,  and  for  a 
generation  he  had  denounced  newspaper  sub- 
servience to  big  advertisers. 

Yet.  what  had  this  to  do  with  the  gravest 
peril  In  Alaska's  history?  Siberia  was  Just 
across  the  Bering  Strait.  If  Germany  con- 
quered Russia,  the  Nazi  army  would  stand 
on  that  frozen  shore.  Southward  the  pros- 
pect was  equally  grim.  Japan  seemed  bent 
on  conquest.  The  only  possible  way  to  avoid 
war  appeared  to  be  an  abandonment  of  China 
by  the  democracies,  and  that  shameful  deed 
nei'.her  the  American  people  nor  their  Presi- 
dtnt  would  tolerate.  Gruening  looked  at  the 
maps  on  the  wall  of  his  office  and  saw  that 
American  seame  nat  Dutch  Harbor  were  eat- 
ing thrir  ham  hcc'ts  and  beans  within  1.700 
miles  of  Japanese  soil.  If  war  broke  cut,  then, 
sooner  or  later,  in  the  foggy  and  desolate 
Aleutians  the  United  States  and  Japan  would 
clash 

Gruenlng's  performance  from  that  time 
helped  discredit  the  old  notion  that  liberals 
and  men  of  good  will  are  all  right  In  time 
of  peace  but  useless  when  war  threatens,  fle 
saw  that  everything  else  must  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  task  of  making  Alaska  impreg- 
nable. And  he  also  saw  that  the  strengthen- 
ing of  Alaska's  economy  was  part  of  that  im- 
pregnability. The  Governor  immediately  be- 
gan demanding  construction  of  a  h.ghway 
linking  the  United  States  with  its  vast  Ter- 
ritorial outpost.  An  Alaskan  engineer  named 
Donald  McDonald  had  been  urging  such  a 
road  since  1928,  but  officials  in  Wa,chlngton 
had  given  him  scant  attention.  Gruening 
went  to  the  Capital,  pounded  tables,  talked 
with  the  Pres  dent,  and  pestered  colonels  and 
generals.  Within  the  past  fortnight  the 
highway  has  been  authorized. 

The  Governor  obtained  from  the  War  De- 
partment permirslon  to  organize  the  first 
National  Guard  In  Alaska's  history  and  four 
companies  were  speedily  formed  In  different 
settlements  Then  he  went  before  the  Ter- 
ritorial legislature  and  asked  for  $600,000  to 
build  four  armories  He  argued  that  the  Ter- 
ritory should  contribute  something  to  its  own 
defense,  as  the  Federal  Government  was  pour- 
ing millions  into  Alaska  for  airfields,  anchor- 
ages, and  fortifications  To  pay  for  the 
armories  he  proposed  personal  and  corporate 
Income  and  severance  taxes  on  gold  mining 
and  fisheries.  "Alaska  Is  the  most  lightly 
taxed  entity  under  the  American  flag,"  he 
said. 

battling  THE  INTERESTS 

Now  commenced  the  most  epic  legislative 
struggle  Juneau  had  ever  witnessed.  The 
gold-mining  and  salmon  lobbies  hotly  opposed 
Gruenlng's  Idea  They  had  a  big  stake  In 
the  status  quo.  When  the  New  Deal  boosted 
the  price  of  gold  from  $20  67  to  $35  an  ounce, 
the  tax  contribution  of  Alaskan  mining  com- 
panies had  not  gone  up  a  cent.  Territorial 
taxes  on  mining  were  virtually  neglig.ble. 
The  Governor  declared:  "Every  ounce  of  gold 
taken  out  of  the  soil  of  Alaska  depletes  the 
wealth  of  Alaska  by  that  amount  irrevocably, 
finally,  forever.  Is  It  not  right  that  for  every 
ounce  of  gold  taken  out  of  Alsiska  some  slight 
equivalent  be  left  for  the  Territory  and  its 
people?     I  think  so." 

A  majority  of  the  legislature  thought  so 
too.  but  a  small  minority  blocked  Gruening  s 
proposal  by  shrewd  parliamentary  maneuvers. 
Representative  Shattuck.  one  of  the  oppo- 
nents, wired  the  Nome  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  asked  for  confirmation  of  his  stand  H> 
was  told  that  the  chamber  did  not  care  Ui 
defy  the  "unanimous  expression  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Nome"  and  also  that  "we  realize  with 
them  the  necessity  and  urgency  of  coopera- 
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tion  with  the  Federal  Government.  Shall  we 
be  blinded  by  selfish  interest  and  offer  no 
sacrifice  toward  preparation  to  defend  our 
homes?"  Yet  despite  this  spirit  the  proposal 
was  defeated  and  the  Governor  went  before 
the  people  of  the  Territory  and  named  the 
legislators  who  had  blocked  it.  V.hen  the 
Japs  ran  amok  on  December  7.  Alaska  wished 
for  the  armories  and  knew  that  Gruening  had 
been  right. 

Whethei  In  wilderness  Alr.ska  or  crowded 
New  York,  a  good  part  of  Ernest  Gruen- 
lng's career  has  been  spent  advocating  pol- 
icies ahead  of  his  time  In  1924  he  wrote 
the  campaign  speeches  In  which  "Fighting 
Bob"  La  Follette  condemned  Yankee  imper- 
ialism and  dollar  dipkmacy.  Nearly  a  dec- 
ade later  Gruening  was  called  to  Washington 
by  an  American  President  to  help  formulate 
the  good-neighbor  policy.  In  1928.  as  editor 
of  the  Portlanc  (Maine)  News.  Gruening  rs- 
salled  Sam  Insull's  holding-company  empire 
and  predicted  Its  collapse  When  It  fell 
apart  like  a  tar-paper  shack.  New  England 
called  Gruening  a  prophet.  His  book.  The 
Public  Pays  presaged  m.uch  of  the  New 
Deal. 

Yet  despite  all  this.  Gruening  is  a  lib?ral 
and  definitely  not  a  rad-cal  He  was  .skepti- 
cal of  the  President's  plan  to  add  more  mem- 
bers t^  the  Supreme  Court  He  believes  that 
labor  has  made  a  fundamental  mistake  by 
being  bellicose  about  higher  wages  for  de- 
fease work  He  thinks  that  reform  must  be 
content  with  an  inconspicuous  place  during 
the  war  effort.  But  his  close  frier.ds  in 
Washington  are  all  en  the  liberal  side — Oscar 
L.  Chapman.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; Senator  George  W.  Norrls.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  W  O  Douglas.  Senator  Robert 
M.  La  Follette.  Jr..  Harold  Jacobs  of  LoweU 
Mellett's  staff.  The  lack  of  association  with 
men  like  this  Is  the  main  void  in  Gruenlng's 
life  in  Alaska. 

The  Governor  of  our  loneliest  land  was 
born  in  our  biggest  city  In  1087.  Ernest's 
father  Emil  Gruening  was  a  celebrated  eye 
and  ear  specialist,  so  Ernest  went  to  Harvard 
Medical  School  He  graduated  with  honors 
and  was  assigned  to  the  surgical  service  of 
the  Boston  City  Hospital.  But  he  read  travel 
books  Instead  of  anatomies,  and  on  ambu- 
lance rides  he  watched  reporters  at  work 
and  envied  them.  One  winter  day  he  put 
down  his  scalpel  and  applied  for  a  Job  on  the 
Boston  American.  When  he  was  accepted  his 
career  in  medicine  was  at  an  end  Journal- 
ism was  definitely  his  field.  Two  years  later 
he  was  managing  editor  of  the  Evening 
Traveler. 

Gruening  resisted  Boston's  censorship  pro- 
pensities and  defended  plays  and  books  v,bich 
were  banned  in  the  city.  When  the  paper 
retracted  an  accusation  made  againsi  a 
wealthy  politician — an  accusation  which 
Gruening  believed  to  be  true— the  managing 
edl'or  removed  his  name  from  the  mast- 
head, called  his  staff  together,  and  announced 
he  was  resigning.  After  a  few  uneasy  un- 
employed weeks  he  became  editor  of  the 
Boston  Journal.  Gruening  had  always  con- 
tenaed  that  newspapers  were  more  subservi- 
ent to  advertisers  than  the  advertisers  actu- 
ally wanted  them  to  be.  and  an  episode  now 
occurred  which  confirmed  him  In  this  con- 
tention all  during  his  Journalistic  career 

He  published  an  account  of  a  hold-up  at 
a  large  chain-grocery  store  after  a  famous 
Bostonlan,  the  president  of  the  chain,  had 
asked  him  over  the  telephone  to  kill  the 
story.  No  other  paper  printed  the  story. 
Gruening  fully  expected  the  chain's  adver- 
tising to  be  pulled  out  at  once,  but  to  his 
surprise  It  was  continued  A  few  weeks  later 
he  was  introduced  to  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion at  the  North  Shore  Country  Club.  The 
chain-store  president  surveyed  him  specu- 
latively for  a  moment,  then  said: 


"Young  man.  I  want  to  congratulate  you. 
You  are  the  only  newspaper  Mitor  In  Boston 

with  any  guts." 

Gruening  went  to  New  York  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Tribune,  and  during  the  World 
War  enlisted  in  the  field  artillery.  In  1821 
he  went  with  the  Nation  and  started  his  long 
campaign  against  dollar  diplomacy  in  Latin 
America.  He  said  our  policy  of  exploiting 
jur  neighbors  would  come  home  to  roost 
some  day  with  a  vengeance.  He  fought  to 
get  The  marines  out  of  Nicaragua,  and  went 
to  Mexico  for  nearly  2  years  and  wrote  Mexico 
and  Its  Heritage.  His  articles  also  forced  an 
investigation  by  Senator  Medill  McCormlck 
of  American  military  occupation  of  Haiti. 
From  1920  imtil  1933  Giuenlng  was  the 
original  good  neighbor,  insisting  that  we 
o-uld  not  win  the  good  will  of  our  sister 
republics  by  looting  their  resources  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet 

When  Franklin  D  Roo«evelt  entered  the 
Wliite  House  he  sent  Gruening  Ui  Monte- 
video as  adviser  to  the  American  delegation 
to  the  Inter-American  Conference.  There  the 
good-neighbor  policy  became  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government  A  year  later 
Gruening  wus  appointed  director  of  our 
newly  created  Division  of  Territories  and 
Island  Possessions  In  this  position  he  helped 
support  much  of  the  good-neighbor  policy, 
consulting  often  with  his  good  friend  Hubert 
Herring  Towara  the  end  of  1939  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  Gruening  to  be  Governor  of 
Alaska,  with  which  he  had  become  familiar 
as  Director  of  Territories 

Already  Gruening  has  taken  sets  from  local 
Ala.<;kan  tennis  champions  He  has  hiked  up 
the  lofty  mountains  which  tower  behind  the 
capital,  and  he  and  his  wife  go  swimming  in 
the  chilly  waters  of  the  Inside  Passage  Not 
content  to  know  about  the  proposed  highway 
from  maps  and  charts  he  flew  over  part  of 
It  and  trudgef^  along  many  miles  of  the  route. 
Gruening  is  chunky  and  strong.  He  eats  big 
meals  with  lots  of  meat  and  little  dessert 
and  smckes  fat  cigars  Many  years  as  a 
crusading  editor  have  made  him  outspoken. 
When  he  feared  the  Army  was  selecting  the 
wrong  route  for  the  Alaska  Highway,  he  made 
his  views  known  to  Government  officials.  An 
alternative  road  may  be  constructed 

Under  this  surgeon  from  the  Atlantic 
coast,  our  wilderness  domain  in  the  Arctic 
has  experienced  Its  biggest  boom — bigger  even 
than  the  Klondike  gold  rush  Eighteen 
thousand  men  struggled  acros.":  Chilkoot  Pass 
In  "93  Nearly  that  many  workers  have  ar- 
rived from  the  States  to  erect  gun  emplace- 
m^ents  and  build  barracks.  Until  1940  the 
only  military  establishment  in  Alaska  was  a 
few  companies  of  infantry  facing  toward  the 
Yukon  and  not  the  dangerou.'^  Pacific  Today 
Alaska  is  dotted  with  Army  and  Navy  bases — 
at  Dutch  Harbor,  Anchorage.  Sitka.  Pair- 
banks.  Kodiak.  and  many  other  strategic 
places.  Dutch  Harbor  Is  now  our  closest  of- 
fensive base  to  Japan. 

ALASKA  AS  A   BASE 

Millions  of  Americans  are  demanding  an 
attack  on  the  enemy  In  his  own  citadel. 
This  almost  Inevitably  means  the  use  of 
Alaska  as  the  main  base  of  operations.  Sen- 
ator Walter  F  George  believes  that  at  least 
1.500  fighter  planes  and  ttombers  should  be 
concentrated  In  the  Aleutians  Immediately. 
In  the  New  York  Times  Hanson  Baldwin  haa 
pointed  out  that  Alaska  Is  the  only  reliable 
route  to  Siberia,  where  Japan  and  Russia 
soon  may  come  to  blows.  After  all  a  flying 
fortress  built  at  Seattle  can  be  flown  in  rela- 
tively >  •  to  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula 
via  S  -K-i  K  <:  .■.k.  Dutch  Harbor,  and  Kiska 
Island.  And  Americans  now  want  this  kind 
of  action  They  think  the  old  defensive  game 
has  about  reached  its  final  inning 

T'  f^f  farts  Impose  a  special  burden  on  the 
ir.;;;.  who  li  Governor  of  Alaska.    His  sover- 
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elgnty  Is  essential  to  an  attack 
the    United     N:rtions:     Japan    n 
Which  side  will  strike  the  blow 
American  bombers  fly  westward 
Harbor     before     Japanese     aire 
stand     cff     the     Aleutians'     volcfc 
Whatever  happens,  heavy   retpo 
rest  on   the  people  of  Alaska 
and  stamina  wUl  be  crucial.     Wi 
growing  season  they  must  prod 
crops  as  possible  for  vast  numb< 
Ing  men      If  oil  for  the  engines 
shcrt.    they    must     consent     to 
first.      At    places    like    Sitka    and 
their  attitude  and    spirit   will   i 
morale  of   the  soldiers  and  sail 
any    crisis    which    occurs,    the 
Alaska  must  represent  the 
people  of  North  America. 

In    this    tense    moment    Gruerji 
tunate  that   he  is   associated   wi 
and  level-headed  men     Anthony 
Delegate  from  Alaska,  is  a  reassur  i 
Washington      Altliough    he    has 
has  made  his  Influence  felt  in 
unusual  feat  for  a  Delegate.     MaJ 
Bolivar   Buckner.   Jr  .    Is   head   (jf 
DefeiiSe    Command.     Alaska's    pii 
and  wilderness  zest  have  given 
fldence    essential     to    successful 
Should   the  Japs  strike  at   the 
coast — a  shoreline  longer  than 
tinental  United  States — Buckner 
chance    to    prove    himself    a    seco|i 
MacArthur      Happily.    Buckner  s 
superior.  Lt  Cen  John  L  DeWitt 
sidio  in  San  Francisco,  is  also  a  rr 
unhampered  by  bureaucratic  stagi 

CRUrNINC  SFES  THE 

Yet  Gruening  is  mere  import 
military  men.  vital  though  their 
came  he  sees  the  future  as  well 
He  believes  that  winning  the  war 
ing  and  strengthening   Alaska 
Job   now.    the   job   subordinating 
But  he  thinks  that  the  tasks  esse 
Job  will  give  Alaska  a  brighter 
The  highway  will  make  it  possi 
sands    of    families    to    drive    to 
longer  will  a  costly  ocean  voyage 
The  Okie  as  well  as  the  banker  w 
look  at  Mount  McKlnley      Todaj 
of  Alaska  is  still  public  domain; 
some  of  this  expansive  area  settl 
a  new  chance.      "Alaska's  pcpulat 
be    larger."  Gruening  says.     He 
that  social  services  such  as  care  of 
children,    public-health   clinics, 
must  be  expanded. 

A  PERM.*NENT  HOME 

Alaska,  twice  as  large  as  Texas 
lation    of    only    80.000.     Thnusa 
structlon  workers  and  thousands 
and  sailors  are  there  now      May 
them  will  stay  after  the  war  is 
haps  Alaska's   fir  and  spruce  for* 
tapped    for    lumber.     It    will    ta 
boards  and  planks  to  rebuild  Eur 
Gruenmg  s  direction,  the  Natlona 
Planning  Board   has   been   makin 
surveys  of  Alaska  s  needs  and 
The  principal  hope  of  the  Govern^) 
the   old  cut-out-and-get-out    em 
.when  men  stripped  the  hii: 
the  rivers  of  fish  and  ther. 
the  States      He  wants  "to     •. 
nent   establishment  In  Ala?k...     : 
can  breed  of  home  seekers  and 
It  Is  the  people  who  come  and  sett 
the   American   principles  of    self- 
and  the  ideals  of  a  democratic 
basis  of   the  products  which   the 
they    constitute    the    Alaska    to 
should  dedicate  our  efforts."     It 
of    homes    and    stable    commun 
Ernest    Gruening   hopes   the   gres 
tions    at    Dutch    Harbor   and    Aij 
being  reared  to  defend. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R,  .'!.AYB,\NK 

OK  SOCTH  CAROLINA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  11,  1942 

Mr.  MAYE  ■•?:  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Colum- 
bia <S.  C.)  Record  relative  to  the  work  of 
the  W.  P.  A.  in  defense  work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  construction  of  the  great  new  double 
concrete  shipways  at  the  Charleston  Navy 
Yard,  from  which  is  moving  a  steady  stream 
of  vessels  of  war  so  necessary  now  to  the 
United  States,  is  an  accomplishment  of  the 
Work  Projects  Administration.  Construction 
of  790  barracks  buildings  upon  military  reser- 
vations in  this  State  Is  no  small  task.  Yet 
that  has  been  done  by  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  hospital  wards  built  by  ihe  Work  Projects 
Administration  in  this  State  surely  are  pro- 
vidini;  vital  facilities  for  the  men  In  the 
armed  forces. 

That,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  what  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  has  done  for 
the  military  and  naval  forces  In  South  Caro- 
lina: Construction  of  roads,  of  reservoirs,  of 
sewer  systems,  levees,  bridges,  railroad  tracks 
and  trestles,  thousands  of  tent  floors,  officers' 
quarters,  administration  buildings,  shop 
buildings,  storage  buildings  and  warehouses. 
a  large  hospital  and  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard, 
airports,  armories,  seaplane  bases,  pumping 
staticns.  firing  ranges,  and  so  on — all  of  this 
and  raore  has  been  done  by  the  Work  Projects 
Administration 

With  such  a  record  of  accomplishment  there 
appears  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  the  absence 
of  the  crude  Jokes  about  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  and  for  the  decline  of  adverse 
criticism  from  the  press  and  from  the  plat- 
form. 

It  seems  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
had  a  Job  to  do.  and  the  recora  demonstrates 
that  the  Job  was  well  done 

Perhaps  the  men  best  qualified  to  pass 
Judgment  on  how  well  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration has  done  it.e  work  in  aiding  de- 
fense in  South  Carolina  are  the  officers  of  the 
Navy,  the  Army,  and  the  Marine  Corps  com- 
mancing  posts  in  this  State. 

Sajs  Rear  Admiral  W.  H.  Allen,  of  the 
Charleston    Navy    Yard; 

"Work  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
national  defense  has  been  expeditiously  and 
effectively  handled,  and  I  trust  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  will  continue  to 
serve  national  defense  in  South  Carolina  as 
eflectively  during  the  present  war  as  It  did 
during  the  period  when  we  were  building  up 
our  national  defenses  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war" 

Brig  Gen  A.  M.  Patch,  commanding  Camp 
Croft.  Spartanburg: 

"May  I  say  that  the  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration is  performing  a  very  important  func- 
function  at  this  camp  and  In  so  doing  is  con- 
tion  at  this  camp  and  in  so  doing  is  con- 
tributing in  a  material  way  to  our  national 
defense  effort.  The  manner  which  these 
projects  are  being  accomplished  by  them 
(Work  Projects  Administration  workers)  has 
impressed  me  very  favorably." 


MaJ.  Charles  G.  Gableman.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. United  States  Army,  area  engineer, 
Lexington  County  Airport; 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  tc  state,  without 
reservation,  that  the  work  has;  been  done  in 
an  efficient,  rapid,  and  workmanlike  manner 
and  equal  In  many  respects  tc  work  done  for 
us  under  contract." 

Brig.  Gen.  E.  P.  Moses,  commanding  Parris 
Island  marine  barracks: 

"I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  the  help  you  have  gi.en  us  during 
the  period  since  war  was  dccLired.  We  feel 
that  the  Work  Projects  Administration  should 
be  complimented  on  this  splendid  work.  " 

And  there  are  many  others. 

It  appears  that  the  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration in  South  Carolina  has  made  cut  an 
excellent  case  for  itself,  by  putting  everything 
else  aside  for  the  war.  And  whon  government 
as  a  whole  follows  suit,  a  long  step  toward 
eventual  victor\-  v:\]\  have  brer  taken. 
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REMARKS 
or 

flON   ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF    PENNSTLVANI/i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1942 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speakei'.  during  the 
past  8  years  I  have  asked  tir.ie  after  time. 
Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money? 
The  agricultural  program  i;  an  example 
of  the  lack  of  .judgment  that  is  used  in 
spending  public  funds.  The  latest  report 
from  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration for  1940  show.;  the  number 
of  farms  receiving  large  payments  for  not 
growing  cotton. 

Before  the  war  came  along  we  had 
lost  the  world's  cotton  market  because  of 
the  Bankhead  cotton  bill,  and  we  have 
seen  other  countries  start  up  in  the.cot- 
ton  business  because  they  knew  we  were 
following  an  uneconomic  scheme  by  the 
New  Deal  in  the  United  States. 

Just  think  of  it,  paying  many  of  these 
large  lando\^Tiers  of  the  South  these 
large  checks  of  $10,000  to  $15,000  or  more 
in  a  year  for  not  growing  cotton.  These 
payments  may  not  be  as  large  now  as  they 
were  in  1940.  but  it  just  shows  how  easily 
it  has  been  for  these  big-plan  economy 
boys  to  waste  the  money  for  the  future 
generations  to  repay. 

I  noted  in  the  press  sev'?ral  days  ago 
that  they  even  want  another  $200,000,000 
to  increase  agricultural  production 
through  the  Farm  Securi  y.  Here  we 
are  spending  seven  or  eight  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  control  production 
and  then  we  are  spending  just  as  much 
to  increase  production.  I  aerewith  give 
the  1940  comparison  of  farm  data  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Mississippi.  Also  the 
amount  each  State's  farmers  received 
over  $1,000.  and  it  makes  me  sick  when  I 
see  Mississippi  draining  our  National 
Treasury  for  their  farmers  and  Pennsyl- 
vania gets  little.  Is  it  necessary?  Our 
State  pays  many,  many  times  more  taxes 
than  theirs.  Where  is  the  justice  in  it? 
It  is  not  just;  it  is  not  honest.  Let  the 
Agriculture  Department  treat  all  sections 
of  the  country  alike.    Let  the  Congress 
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make  Just  laws.    I  say  to  ycu  this  farm  '  Mississippi: 


subsidy  is  a  racket.  Let  us  change  things. 
I  could  make  other  comparisons;  this 
should  convince  you  and  the  American 
public.  You  cannot  win  the  war  and  keep 
this  up. 

Comparison  for  1940  from  Agriculture 
Department  figures 
Pennsylvania : 

Total    cash     income     from 

farm  marketing.. $275,820,000 

Government  payments 6,679,000 


Total     cash     income    from 

farm  marketing. $106,358,000 

Government  payments 32,  681,  000 


Total    income.    Including 

Government  payments. 

Percent  farm  Income  from 

Federal  subsidy 


282.  499.  000 


Total   Income.   Including 

Gover/lment  payments.     139,  039,  000 
Percent  farm  income  from 
Federal  subsidy 23 

^  PrNNSTLVAXIA 

Totjrf  number  of  farms.  1940..  169,027 

Totkl  value  of  farms,  1940 $864,  199,795 

Totsil  agricultural  conservation 

ahd  parity  subsidies.. _  $5,  425, 179 

Avet^ge  subsidy  per  farm $32.09 


Payments  to  payees  who  received  $1,000  or  more  undei  the  1940  agricultural  conservation  and 

parity -payment  prdgram 


Payee's  name  and  address 


Baker  Co..  J.  E.,  York.  Pa 

Ki'iclily  Niutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  Philadplphi'a.  Pa.' 

Friy.  Charlt's,  Koute  No. ),  North  Oirard.  Pa 

Kulnier,  T.  II.,  NazarPth  Pa [ 

llakiy  Bros ,  Route  No.  2,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

King  F.irni  Co.,  Rural  relivcry,  Morrisviilc,  Pa."H" 

^t^Phpr^•(>n  Bros..  Bridcefon.  Pa 

Millard.  Harry  E.,  Aunviilf,  Pa ""II";"IIIIIII 

C>nu'!«urw  (>rcban!.«,  Inc..  We«i  Leosport.  Pa 

Ppiin  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Pnividint  Mutual  Lirp  Insiiranop  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa     '.  '." 
Sclioencck  Pariii?.  Inc..  .Varareth,  Pa 

i^il!.  I.y-nn.  route  :'..  Corry.  Pa ---!!1^111IIII" 

Skyhiifh  SwmI  Potato  Paruij.  Ltd.,  Coudersport,  Pa 

Starkey  Farms  Co  ,  rural  delivery,  Morrisville,  Pa...lllll 

^re\Ipr  Farms.  .Mlcnfnwn,  Pa 

Trojnn  Powder  Co.,  Allenfown.  Pa ."..'...'.. 

Willow  Brook  Co..  Catasaujua,  Pa 

Whilenight,  M.  P.,  Bloonistmrg,  Pa ""j!III"I""III"' 

Totals 


T 


Agricul- 
tural con- 
servfltion 
and  [larity 
payment 


$7.32.  06 
5,  770. 02 
1,  13«.  43 
1.5(Mi.U3 

p-il.  14 
4.  Kifi.  ((8 
1.  1S1.31 
1,222-16 
l.Slfi.  73 
7, 840.  38 
8.  6.V1.  29 
2, 024.  47 
1,  742.  71 
1.6811.42 
3.  302.  88 
ft,  :*:<.  «4 

824.35 
1, 102.  71 
1,047.  S6 


62,  .%5.  «7 


Parity  pay 
uieiii 


$341.14 

2,074.17 

119.88 

""4(>8."84' 

'  "soi.s;" 

C18.  72 

6.831.96" 
3,765.51 


4(»4.60 
358.  IS 
290.70 
•238.60 


Total 


15,754.11 


68,150.08 


291.092 
$474,  986.  062 

$30,  973.  000 
$106.40 


2,095 


MISSLSSffPI 

Total  number  of  farms 

Total  value  of  farms.  1940 

Total  agricultural  ccn.^erva- 
tion  and  parity  subsidies 

Average  subsidy  per  farm 

Total  number  of  payees  receiv- 
ing subsidy  payments  over 
$1,000 

Total  amount  of  subsidy  pay- 
ments of  over  $1,000  each..  $6,218,170.42 

Average    subsidy    pavment    of 

over   $1000 $2  968.  10 

Thl.-^  si.jws  that  2.095  farms  average  nearly 

$3,000    per    farm    subsidy    and    the    average 

payment  in  the  entire  State  is  only  $106  40 

per  farm. 

Payments  to  payees   uho  received   $1,000  or 
more  under  the  1940  agricultural-conserva- 
tion and  parity-payment  programs 
Payee  n  name  and  address  Ainount 

Abbay  &  Leatherman,  Robinson- 

ville.    Miss $16,270  47 

Abbey.  R   I..  Tunica.  Miss _       5.  201  02 

Abbey.  T.  B.  Webb.  Miss.. _ 

Abbey.  T  B    Jr  .  Webb.  Miss 

Abdo.  Gabe  N..  Leland.  Miss 

Aberdeen    Planution,    Aberdeen, 
Miss 

Abroms.  A  .  Dermott.  Ark 

Acree,  C    H  ,  Jr  .  Alligator.  Miss.. 

Adam.-;.    Allan    B,   Route    2.    Box 
45B.  Clarksdale.  Miss. 

Adams.  A.  C  .  Belden   Miss 

Adams,  Evie  L.,  Clarksdale,  Miss.. 

Adams,  J.  D  .  Hollandale,  Miss... 

Adams.  J.  E  .  Boyle.  Mi.ss 

Adams.  R.   E..  Route  2,  Box  45B~ 
Clarksdale.  Miss 

Adelson,  H.,  Merigold,  Miss l!  190.  71 

Aden.  Mamie  L  .  Valley  Park.  Miss.       1,  429.  17 

Aden,  Mrs.  Maude  M  ,  Valley  Park, 

^iss 1^032  36 


1,297  50 
1,768.  U 
1,302.11 

1. 144.31 

2.  290  06 

3.  536.  38 

3. 155.39 
1,072  08 

5.  •:^    .'- 

1,  ,^J,'  44 
1.610.71 

1,243  43 


Payee's  name  and  address 
Aden.  W  M.,  Valley  Park,  Miss... 
Aderholdt,  C.  C.  Route  1,  Clarks- 
dale.  Miss 

Aderholdt.  M.  B.,  Shelby,  Miss... 
Ainsworth,  Bob,  Glen  Allan.  Miss. 
Aldrich     Bros,     Michigan     City, 

Miss _■_ 

Aldridge,  C.  H..  Doddsville,  Miss" 

Aldrldge,  H.,  Winona,  Miss 

Aldridge,   Minter  Y.,  Greenwood, 

Miss 

Alexander.  A.  N  .  231  Main  Street. 

Greenville.  Miss 

Alexander.  H.  H.,  Belzoni.  Miss... 
Alexander,  H.  L.,  Bentonia.  Miss.. 
Alexander.  H  S..  Greenville.  Miss. 
Alexander.  J.  L.,  Holly  Ridge,  Miss. 
Alexander,  K.  D..  Hollandale.  Miss. 
Alexander,  M.  D.,  Belzoni,  Miss... 
Alexander,  M.  D..  Glendora.  Miss. 
Alexander.  Mrs.  Virginia  V  ,  Dun- 
dee, Miss 

AJford,  N  B..  Rolling  Fork  Miss.. 

Allen.  C.  M..  Jr..  Lyon.  Miss 

Allen.    Mrs.   Frances   S.,   Belzoni, 

Miss 

Allen.   H    T..   and  Powell,  T.   G., 

Lyon.    Miss 

Allen.  J.  C,  Moorhead.  Mis;; 

Allen,  John  F..  Goodman.  Miss... 

Allen,  John  S.,  Lambert,  Miss 

Allen.  J.  P..  Isola,  Miss 

Allen.  L.  B.,  Port  Gibson.  Mi.^s 

Allen,  LeRoy  B  .  Leland.  Miss 

Allen.   Mary   E.  Route  3.  Clarks- 

ville,    Miss 

Allen,  R.  J.,  Indianola.  Miss 

Allen.  T.  H.  (estate  of),  Ljimbert, 

Miss 

Allen.  W.  H.,  Clarksdale.  Miss 

Allison,  H  L..  Sox  213.  Sun  Flower, 
Miss - 


Amount 
$2,231  85 

12,003  35 
2,496.39 
1,263  47 

1  919.81 
3  645  16 
1   457.62 

2,  040.  63 

2,717.74 
2.  902  89 
1  340  58 

1  003  78 
2,408.76 
2.846  71 

2  304.68 

1  743  65 

1.430.33 

2  818  29 
1  830.83 

1.  249.  40 


3  698  32 
7  081  83 
2  487  70 
2  981  50 
1  967  26 
1  349  51 
4.591.15 


1   611. 19 
3  333  59 

3  207  63 
1   524  34 

1,031   85 


$1. 073.  30 
7, 850. 19 
1,  Z%.  31 
1,506.03 
1, 333.  98 
4,  ."afi  08 
1, 4K<.  IS 
1, 840. «« 
1,516.73 
14, 672.  28 
12.419.80 
2, 024.  47 
1,  742  71 
1. 680.  42 
3,  202.  88 
6rl48.  54 
1,182.53 
1, 39.1  41 
1,  286.  46 


Payee's  name  and  address 
Allison.  L.  A.,  Route  2.  BelzonJ, 

Mlsa 

Allison,  Lacy,  Tippo,  Miss.. ' 

Alridge,  J.  A.,  Leland.  Mlfs 

Alridge,  J   H,,  Leland.  Miss 

Ah-idge.  R    N.,  Estill.  Mi.ss 

Alston.  J.   D.,  Route   2,  Box   163, 

Greenville,    Miss 

Ames.  J.  F .  Prairie  Point,  Miss... 
Anderson.  B.  J..  AnguiUa.  Mias._ 
Anderson,  C.  E..  Charleston.  Miss. 
Ander?on,  D.  B..  Pontotoc.  Miss... 
Anderson,    Edward    H.,    Lambert, 

Miss 

Anderson,  E   L.,  Clarksdale.  Miss. 
Anderson.   Mrs.  France*  T.,  Bel- 
zoni.   Miss _ 

Anderson,  H  C  .  Hernando,  Miss. 
Anderson.  J.  B  ."Route  2.  Lambert, 

Miss 

Anderson,  J.  W    and  C.  L.,  Shaw, 

Miss 

AndersonpJohn  W.,  Route  1,  Plck- 

e  8,  Miss 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Lucv  P..  Inverness. 

Miss 1 __ 

A-iderson.  R.  L.,  Shuqualak.  Miss. 
Anderson.    Robert    L.,    Inverness, 

Miss 

Anderson.  W.  C.  Pitler,  Miss 

Anderson,  W  S..  Hernando,  Miss. 
Angelo     &     Williams,     Edwards, 

Miss 

Archer.  A  B  .  Cruger.  Miss 

Archula  Plantation.  Money.  Miss. 
Aimstrong.    George   W..   Natchez, 

Miss 

Armstrong,    John    J.,    Cleveland, 

Miss 

Arnold.  J.  R  ,  Shelby,  MLss. 

Arnold,  M.  H  .  See^ums,  Miss 

Arnold.  S.  A..  Maud.  Miss 

Ashton   Planting  Co.,  Clarksdale, 

Miss 

Atkinson,  Asa  B  .  Shaw,  Miss 

Atkinson,  Buford.  Valley.  Mlas... 

Atterbury  W  D..  Estill.  Miss 

Austin     V      H      Lake  Cormorant, 

Miss 

Avent,     Eloise    B.,    Minter    City, 

Miss 

Aylward,  P.  J  ,  Pace,  Miss 

Azwell.  S   P     ^'     '  ni.  Miss 

Baggett,  E  .M  ;  mg  Fork,  Miss. 
Bagrgett,  G  M..  Rolling  Fork.  Mias. 

Bagwell.  Carl,  Cleveland.  Miss 

Bailey.  C   T.,  Route  3,  Lexington, 

Miss 

Bailey.  J.  W..  Lambert,  Miss 

Baird.  Mrs   Ellie  T  .  Baird.  Miss... 

Balrd.  George  E  ,  Inverness,  Miss 

Baird,  M    L.,  Baird.  Miss 

Baker  &  Evans,  Lambert,  Miss 

Balktn,  Sam.  Schlater,  Mis.? 

Ballentlne,  G.  W  ,  Sardis.  Miss... 
Baltzer,  C.  P.  and  J.  S.  Maddox, 

Baltzer.  Miss 

Baltzer     Planting     Co.,     Baltzer, 

Miss 

Banks  &  Co.,  Hernando,  Miss 

Bankston,  P  C.  Edwards,  Miss? 

Bankston.  W.  L.,  Tunica.  Miss... 
Baiksdale,     Mrs.     K.     Elizabeth, 

Blaine.  Miss 

Barksdale     &     Grlttman,     Drew, 

Miss 

Barksdale.  Estate  of  J.  D..  Goshen 

Springs,  Miss 

Barksdale,  L.  J.,  Route  1,  Marks, 

Mies 

Barksdale,   W.  R  ,  Route   1,  Coa- 
homa. Miss 

Barleen.  Ira.  Leland,  Miss 

Barnard,  C.  B..  Anguilla,  Miss 

Barnard,  Henry.  Anguilla,  Miss 

Barnett,  Mrs.  Elma  G.,  Indianola, 

Misp 

B';":  •  •  ■,      ,'    F      •'•-  ■      •     M  — 
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Amount 

•  1.996  27 

1.263  58 

4.521   69 

7.  040  68 

6.  573  81 

1,  225  72 
1.213  78 
1.257  29 
a.  117  86 
1,943  95 

2,  288  35 
16, 470  64 

4  894  37 
2,463.02 

3,  539.  65 

1.375  48 

1,077.40 

1,316  83 
1,766  73 

1.183  44 
2,353.89 
1.012.83 

1, 173  37 

8.  7.'>7  04 
3,670.21 

8.  1(59   11 

4,  095.  81 
1,021.24 
1,064.24 
6.  766  3« 

10.  5-t8  49 

1.391  80 

5,  439  68 
4,9)5  29 

4,036  08 

6,  106  60 
4.  116  65 
1.9<>0  69 

8.  2:!1  02 
2.406  06 
2,Kt2  88 

1,  139  86 
1.212  40 
4.015  11 
2,6.'!9  58 

7.  9<16  35 

1,  8^17  51 
4.  9)2  03 
l.S'W  52 

1,334  01 

2,  293.  01 

9,  488  05 
1.  540.81 

3,  4117.  75 

1,011.17 
2.924  30 
1.040.41 

8.  704.  68 

3.431.87 
1,41(0.87 
1,  5r>3.  14 
1,085  41 

?  r^'K?  44 

-  '■„  i  97 
:    .•:    1    79 
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Payee's  rame  and  address 

Barrett.  I    W  .  ClarlLsclale,  Miss 

Barrett.  Johnson.  Indianola.  Miss. 

Barrett.  Noel,  Ir.dianola,  Miss 

Barrftt.  S    H  .  Belzonl.  Ml.ss 

Barrier.  H  T.  Yazoo  City.  M;s?.. 
Barron.  W.  L  ,  Route  3,  Summit, 

Miss 

B.'trry,  E   M  .  Benoit.  Miss 

Barry    &   Co.   W    S.   Greenwood. 

M;ss 

Birt^ett,  E>onald.  Como.  Miss 

Biisicin.     William     E.     Okolona. 

Miss . 

B:i.'-kind   Jake  Clarksdale.  Miss... 

Ba.<is    I    H  .  Lumberton.  Miss 

B:i^^  J  W    Midn;ght.  Mis.«i 

^    Ba'^on.  P  G     Indianola    Miss 

Biit.'on.  R  .  Hillsdale.  Mise 

Bcadtl   R   N     Boulah.  Miss 

Beckham.  A  H    Swlftcwn.  Miss 

"       ham.  C    L    Shaw.  Miss. 

;        -rs    G    C.  Clevpland.  Miss   .. 
-  Brii     Mrs    Bessie   W..  Greenville. 

Miss    _ 

Bei:.  F  A  .  Lambert.  Miss 

Bell  Theodore  R  Chatham.  Miss. 
Bellan.    Myrils   Louise   B..    Vicks- 

ourg    Miss 

Bennett.  J    E  .  Route  1.  Lcland. 

Miss _ 

Bennett.  T  A  .  Vaughan.  Miss 

Ben.son.  ID  Jr  .  Antjuilla.  Miss.. 
Benton  J  B  .  Valley  Park.  Miss... 
Berrw    Franklin    E.    Mendenhall, 

Miss 

Berry.    G     G..    Route    2.    Box    64. 

Lyon .  Miss 

Berry.  Jas  W  .  Route  2.  Box  61  A. 

Greenville   M'ss 

Bern  hill    E    L     Route  3.  Clarks- 
dale.   Miss 

BerryhiU.  P   L  .  Dublin.  Miss 

Bet t IS.  Mrs   Lula  J  .  Tchula,  Mi.-^s. 

Bickett.  H    S  .  Drew   Mi.-.S-. 

Big  Creek  Turp.  Co  .  Spring  H.... 

Ala...    

P  -i'-.    W     E.    Lake    Cormorant. 

I  >s - 

B.>;.eben.   P.  A..  Box   12.  Leland 

Mss.. 

F  J   D  .  Sumner.  Miss.. 

i  gslev.  A   C  .  SenatoDla.  .M.  -. 

Bizzell.  H    C  .  Pace,  Miss 

Black.  J    F  .  Flora.  Miss 

Black   T   U  ,  Sidon,  Miss 

Blackledge,    John.    Lake    Cormo- 
rant,  Miss 

Blake.  D    W.  Redwood.  Miss 

Bla'id.  G  R    SIcene,  Miss 

Bland,  Mrs   Gladys  A..  Hollandale. 

Miss 

Bland.  Rcben.  Route  I  Cleveland. 

MiSs .._ 

Blankenshlp.  R  L  .  Grace.  Miss.. 
Bledsoe.  Lula.  Greenwood.  Miss... 
Bledsoe.  Oscar  F  .  Greenwood.  Miss 

Block,  A    L    Clarksdale,  Miss 

Blcunt,  A  W  .  Sun  Flower.  M;ss._ 
Blcunt.    T     H     and    J     A..    Blaii, 

Miss 

Bobo.  B    K    Lyon.  Miss I"' 

Bcbo.  Mrs.  Bessie  May.  Clarksdale 

Miss . 

Boland    I    B     V  m 

Bo'.and.  V.    c     A;.    ..,    Mi-.> 

Bclivar    Homestead    Corporatic: 

B<ix   591.   Cleveland.  Miss 

Bond.  C   T     Pace.  Miss.. 

Bend.  T    H     t    r'.?A*-ood.  ML<.» 
Boone    M        M    ••:eB,Lv   r,    n;    ■ 


Bordo!'.,  B    I 

.Miss 

Pcrod,  I.  L  . 
Boschert    J 
Bostick  B: 
B    ■.  :1  ■       M 


I':    ■<   .>■■':    i'.    'K- 

Mlerlgold.  Miss.. 

H     D-,  :-.;..:■■.    M.-^ 
B.  :     .•     M...^ 
-:...,      J:       Ex 
N!,-  , 
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rKNbi.Y  Tu  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Ariount 
»1,670  65 
1,463  09 
1.574  55 
8,314  95 
3  886  77 

1  062  67 
3,  032  84 

3  110  76 
1,858  34 

1.006  97 
1.045  63 
2.  190  58 

2  467  02 

2.  230  59 
1.826  01 

3.  607  93 
1,  168  92 
1.551  56 
1.450  99 

3, 476  67 
1.640  88 
1,  113  32 

1.853  37 

2,C93  78 
1   254  84 

4.  551  27 
1   292  65 

1.067  93 

1.372  09 

3.  952  58 

2.008  03 
1,704  79 

4.  575   11 

1,  198.  17 

'2,068.60 

2,  158  03 

1.  625  24 
8.  283  87 
1.  140.  12 

3,  786  95 

1,  168  27 

2,  033  95 

1, 165  76 

3,  387  84 
4,461   51 

3,402.32 

1,470  97 
1.603  93 

5.  407  57 
5,  998  78 
2.  297  66 
1   220  98 

1,  740   27 

2,  308  36 

?,  211  63 
1.926  09 

4  ""Oe   73 

1   965  50 

3  923  72 
2.  065  81 

4  004   22 

2,  791  Id 
1,  102  51 

1   956  6rt 

1    568   2:. 


under   the 
t'rara.  i 


Payc's  name  and  address  Amcnint 

Bourbon  Plantation.  Leland.  Miss.  $4,  261  99 
Bowles.     George     W.,     Inverness, 

Mij-s _  4,852  33 

Bowie?.  W    E.  Inverness.  Miss 1,487  41 

Box.   C.   B.,   estate   of.   Midnight. 

Miss - 17.795  03 

Bayce.  H    D,  Glcndora.  Miss 2,  337  09 

Boyd,  D.  W..  Greenwood.  Miss 1.  125  23 

Bcyd,  J.  M.  Rome,  Miss 2.538.71 

Ecyd  &  Jonf's.  Tchula.  Miss 1.225.05 

Bcyd.   Lola  M.  Farrell.  Miss 2.575.37 

Bcyd.   R    B ,  Route  2.  Cleveland. 

MLss 2.  721  28 

Boykln.  J    A,  Catchinps.  Miss 3.737  32 

Eoykm.  O   L  .  Catchings.  Miss 1.  073  34 

Boykin.  Robert  M  .  Mcintosh.  Ala.  2.  7f9  51 

Bovkin.  W    R,  M.iyersville.  M:s8..  3.632.69 

Bcyles.  E    G.  Rulev.lle.  Miss 3.  460  24 

Bradbury,  W   C.  Moorhead.  Miss..  1.145  04 

Bradford.  J    W.  Itta  Bena.  MIse..  3.  787  48 
Bradford.    Mattle    L..    Itta    Bena. 

Miss 6.  611  24 

Brad'.ey.  J.  K.  Inverness.  Miss 3.270  91 

Bradley.  S.  B  .  Inverness,  Miss 2.  302  21 

Bradshaw.    Charles    H.,    Clayton, 

Miss -.  2,  793  81 

Brahan.  R    R.  Lula.  Mt=s. 1.111  82 

Brahan.  Robert.  Lula.  Miss 1.825  28 

Brahan.  T   River.  Lulu.  Miss 1.864,C2 

Brame   Lex.  Shaw,  MiiS 1,212  91 

Bramlet,  J.  E,  Clarksdale,  Miss, 5.201  35 

Brand.  J.  T  .  Prairie.  Miss 1,  498  59 

Branton.  Carrie  B  .  Leland.  Miss 2. 180  88 

Branton.  J.  E.  Leland,  Miss 2.238  18 

Branton,  Minnie  R.,  Leland.  Miss..  2.  271  77 
Branton.     Plantation,     Route     1, 

Greenville.  Miss 3.  616  96 

Branton.  S.  A.  Pettlt,  Miss. 1.852  20 

Brasell.  L.  C.  Batesville.  Miss.....  1.  121  05 
Bremmer     Land.     Inc..     Merigold. 

Mkss 6,  691  33 

Brettell,  C.  H.  Shelby.  Miss 8.490  35 

Bridges.  J  C  .  Wintervllle.  Miss 4,  055  48 

Bridges,  John  T,.  Belzoni.  Miss 9.313  85 

Bridgeforth  Brcs  .  Nesbltt.  Miss...  2.085  44 
Bridgeforth.   D.   B,   Route    1.   Nes- 

bitt.  Miss 3.620  22 

Bridgeforth.  D.  W.  Nesbitt.  Mlps..  1,848  73 

Bridgeforth    R    M.  Pickens.  Miss..  2.408.  72 

Bridgeforth.  R   R  .  Nesbitt.  Miss...  2.353  84 

Blister.  Mrs  Ada  T..  Teary.  Miss...  1,  245.  77 
Brut,     Mrs      Alice     B.     Route     1. 

Indianola,  Miss 1.743  62 

Brock,  H   L,  Lexington.  Miss 1.591  79 

Brooks  Plantations.  J.  C..  Route  1. 

Shelby.  M  ss 12.  506  90 

Brooks.   P,   H,   &   Co..   Inc..   Drew. 

Miss 15.318.26 

Brooks.    Thad    A,,    Route    1.    B-eo. 

Duncan.  Miss 1.466  67 

Broome.  F   C.  Crenshaw.  Miss 1.383  52 

Brown  &  Co..  Leland.  Miss 2.  908  40 

Brown,  Earnest,  Lockhart,  Miss 1.296  32 

Brown.  Edgar.  Estate  of.  Cleveland, 

Miss 1.218  47 

Brown.  Edgar  A..  Pace,  Miss 1.  283  28 

Brown.  G    C  .  Jonestown,  Miss 1,  146  40 

Brown,  G,  M..  Route  4,  Meridian. 

Miss. 2.304  29 

Brown,  J,  A..  Webb,  Miss 4.077.77 

Brown.  J   B.  &  Son.  Oxford.  Miss.  1,992  93 

Brown,  J   U  .  Jonestown.  Miss 2. 133  20 

Brown.  Margaret  B.  Drew,  Miss...  16.323  66 
Brown.    May    Har%ey.    Yazoo    City, 

Miss .'.  1,  124.61 

Brown-Norvell    Co.,   Olive   Branch, 

Miss 1   266  88 

Brown,  S.  T.,  Charleston.  Miss 1,636  71 

Brown.    W.    H,    Sr.,    Glen    Allan. 

Miss 1.  138.58 

B     wn.  W.  P.  Drew.  Miss 14.  351  05 

Brown,  W   P  ,  Jr.,  Drew.  Miss 8,  224  60 

Browning,    W.    L.,    Robinsonville, 

Miss 3.  140  53 

B  uce.  R.  G..  Hill  House,  Miss 4,  406  92 

Brugge,  Otis  F..  Route  2,  Charles- 

'on    Miss 2,066  43 

B  ';mfield,    Frank    T,    Inverness, 

Mu-s ■{   048  20 


Payee  s  name  and  address  Amovnt 

Bryant,  H,  R..  Edwards,  Miss $1,  952.  06 

Buchanan.  E  C.  Sidon.  Miss 1,  625.  66 

Buck    Island    Plantation,   Robin- 
sonville, Miss 3.039.81 

Buckels.  M  D  .  Benoit.  Miss 2.  Oil.  17 

Bufkin.  E.  J  .  Beulah,  Ml.ss 2.  420.  78 

Buford,  C    L,,  Edwards,  Miss 1,224,59 

Buford    &    Co.,   T.   C.    Glendora, 

Miss . 7,  450,  16 

Bunch.  J  O,.  Clara,  Miss 17.  038  83 

Bunnell.  H  D  .  and  C.  L  Fondren. 
603  Mississippi  Avenue,  Clarks- 

j        dale.   Miss 1.106.27 

'    Burbrldge,    Albert    M.,    Alligator. 

Miss 1.333.51 

Eurgin  Bros..  Mayhe  7,  Miss 2,264.69 

'    Burgin.   Mrs.  Pauline  V.,  Dcdds- 

I        ville.  Miss 6.854.24 

Burkhalter,  P.  J.,  Route  1,  Enid, 

Miss 1,157.67 

Burks,  Mrs,  Charles,  Yazoo  City, 

Miss .".  1,225.07 

Burnett.  J.  E.  Bcbo.  Miss 1,963.43 

:    Burnett,  Thomas  C.  Hollandale. 

Miss 2.913.86 

Burnett  &  Wofford.  Drew.  Mis3._.  2,  629.  78 

Burnett,  Z.  F..  Reaa  Lara.  Miss...  2.  301.  54 

t    Burns,  Martin,  Hill  House,  Miss..  2,  126.03 
Burroughs.    Mrs    Maye    D,,   Hush 

Puckena,  Miss.. 4.412  92 

Busby.  Cal.  Pace.  Miss. 4.  024  63 

Bush.  J.  M.  Learned.  Miss 1.083.74 

Bush.  R.  R.  Learned,  Miss... 1,511  56 

Butler.  G   W.  Jonestown.  Mis;;...  2,094.26 

Butler,  George  W  ,  Alligator,  Miss.  4,  951.  07 
Butler.    R.    A.    &   Son,    Alligator, 

Miss 2.  653. 19 

Byrnes.  Mrs.  Annie  Sue.  Estat<  of, 

Winterville.  Miss 1,205.36 

Cafifey,  Horace,  and  Curtis  Taylor, 

Route  1,  Lambert,  Mi.ss " 1.  123  92 

Calccte.  F.  F..  Route  1.  Monticrllo, 

Miss 1.224  26 

Calcote.    Lee.    Route    1,    Beulah. 

Miss 1.  230  93 

Caldwell      Plantations.      Morgan 

City.  Miss... 1,959  21 

Callicott.  C.  M..  Alligator.  Mi&s...  8.932  61 

Callis,  W.  W  .  Wyatte.  Miss. 1.  283   13 

Campbell,  B  H  .  Indianola,  Mi;«..  4.  335  47 
Campbell.  C,  G  .  Thornton,  Miss..  1.  600  90 
Campbell.  J.  L.  Inverness.  M;.is._  1.266  13 
Campbell.  W  G..  Midnight.  Miss.  1.412.29 
Canal  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  (In  liciui- 
dation).  Garner  W.  Green,  re- 
ceiver, Leland.  Miss 3.  354   10 

Cannada.  H.  A,  Edwards.  Miss...  1.610  88 

Canon,  Willie  N.,  Maud,  Miss 1.841.02 

Caperton.  J.  W..  Tunica.  Miss 9.  962  43 

Carlisle.  Allen.  Fitler,  Miss 6,  072  46 

Games,  E,  H..  Shelby.  Miss 2!  965  38 

Carncs.  H.  L..  Shelby.  Miss I.944  26 

Carnine.  A    G.  Bloomingtcn.  III.  1.279.86 

Carpenter.  B   R  .  Cleveland.  Miss.  1.  879  82 
Carpenter  &  Craft,  Rolling  Fork. 

Miss 13  688.  67 

Carpenter.  D.   M.,  Lake  Cormor- 
ant. Miss 1  788  66 

Carpenter.    H.    G.,    Rolling    Fork. 

Miss 4  7J5  eg 

Carpenter.  Ira.  Russum.  Miss 1  667  35 

Carpenter.  Irby  W..  Route  1.  Mos- 
cow.   Tenn 1  041  24 

Carr.  O.  C.  Clarksdale,  Miss 7,533  52 

Carr,  Wm.  C  ,   Route   1,  Box   184. 

Coahoma,  Miss . 4  503  74 

Carraway    Planting    Co..    Mirter 

City.    Miss 1.680  48 

Carter.  B.  T..  Belzoni,  Miss 2,251  85 

Carter,  E    M  ,   Route  1,  Box  ::35, 

Greenville,    Miss .'  1,007  59 

Carter,   H    B,  Van  Vleet.  Miss...  1  308  61 

Carter.  P.  D  .  Van  Vleet.  Miss 1.  157,  29 

Carter.  T  J  .  Money.  Miss. _  3  077  70 

Carter.     Wallace,     Rolling    Pc.rk. 

**'^ - 2,  693  99 

=  $6,556  38  of  the  amount  shown  represent* 
the  payment  under  the  194li  naval-stores- 
conservation  program. 


APrKXLuX   i'l)  TKi:  C 


iUX.VL 


Payee's  name  a-  1  n.'.dreas 
Cartwrigh-      J      i        £:,.•.     City, 

Miss 

Carver.  N    W..  Minter  City.  Miss. 
Gary.  T.  A.  and   L.  A.,   Route  4, 

Yazoo  City.  Miss 

Cashburn.   Mis.  Nellie   R..   Sum- 
ner, MibS . 

Cascio  &  Farish.  Leland.  Miss 

Case.  E    C  .  Doddsvil.e.  Miss 

Casein.  R    P.,  Nitta  Yuma.  Miss. 

Cason.  A    B..  Hollandale.  Miss 

CasoD.  Thomas  F   and  William  G., 

Philipp.    Miss 

Castecl,  Mrs.  Annie  W.,  Canton. 

Miss 

Caswell.  B.  L..  Strir-*  "-:      M'  - 
Caswell.   J.   P..    Lt  ;       ;     M 
Catledpe.  D.  H     o     .    c     Nr  s... 

Catledge.  G.  T    t»;  a    :ti    M  <^ 

Catlette  Bros  .  Inverness.  Miss 

Catlette,  Mrs.  Mollie  F.,  Inverr>ess, 

Miss 1 ._ 

Cavallo,     Antonio,     Prlar     Point, 

Miss 

Cedar  Lane  Farms.    Inc  ,  Green- 
ville.  Miss 

Chambers,  C.  L.,  Route  1,  '"omo, 

Miss 

Champion.  F.  P  ,  Isola,  Miss 

Chaney.   Alma    N,    Route    1,   An- 

guiila.    Mi.-^   

Chaney.  R  P  Greenville.  Miss... 
Chaney.  T.  Y  ,  Route  1.  Angullla, 

Miss _ 

Chapman,  R    E    T.'^irhprt    Miss.. 

Charping.  I,:        r.*:p'     .M.^-s 

Chase,  P.  W     H-   -  kv     .     Mi=9_.." 

Chatham,  t    vv     \v  \  t:\    .Miss 

Childress.  Leslie  L  .  Flora.  Miss.. 

Clanton.  W    H  .  Blaine.  Miss 

Clark.  C    C  .  Ruth.  Miss 

Clark  &  Hood.  Drew.  Miss 

Clark    J    A     Ruleville,  Mis? 

CI1'''  \-  ^!  \  •>    M    r-.-  ;'    C  '\    Ml'-. 

Cla:  .•;    i^    c.  H-  ■ '■  f-d^  ,     Mist 

Clark.    Travis    H      M    i^-n    City, 

Miss... 

Clark.  W.  T.,  Jr..  Route  4,  Yazoo' 

City.   Miss 

Clark.  W    T..  Br..  Route  4.  Yazoo 

City.    Miss 

Clayton.  B,  T.,  Route  2,  Lauder- 
dale,   Miss 

Clement.  Irvin.  room  1315,  81  M. 

Bldg  .  Memphis,  Tenn 

Cleveland  State  Bank,  Cleveland, 

Miss 

Clifton,    Clarence    E,    Hernando, 

Miss 

Cllnkscale.  A.  B     !    >      y.  Miss... 
Clow    Charles  R.,  Kcute  2,  Hol- 
landale,   Miss 

Clower,  Ch.  :  -  !'  llandale.  Miss. 
Cochran.  M  .M  l:ta  Bena.  Miss. 
Cocke,  C  H  .  Route  2.  Lyon.  Miss. 
Cocke,  C   H  .  Jr  .  Jonestown.  Miss. 

Cocke.  W.  G  .  Senatobia.  Miss 

Coggln.  B   G  ,  Nettleton.  Miss 

Coggins,     Mrs.     dec,     Nettleton. 

Miss 

Ccker,  C.  M  .  Eden.  Miss 

Coker,  Joe  W  Route  2.  Yazoo 
City    M -■ - 

Coker.  i'    I     ^helby.  Miss 

Coker.  S  H  ,  Route  4.  Yazoo  City. 
Miss 

Cold  Springs  Plantation.  Green- 
ville, Mss.. 

Cole,  J.  P.  Hlghlandale,  Miss 

Cole.  Mrs   Pearl  H..  Leland.  Miss.. 

Cole,  W  M.,  Maycrsville.  Miss 

Coleman.  A.  A.  Route  1,  Indian- 
ola.   Miss 

Coleman.  E   L..  Doddiville.  Miss.. 

Coleman,  W.  8..  Indianola.  Miss.. 

Colhoun.  R  C.,  Jr.,  Thornton. 
Miss 

Collier,  John  A,.  Leland,  Mlse... 

Collins,  T.  E.,  Raymond,  Miss... 


Amount 

$1,958  27 

3,797.  13 

1,289  62 

2,  705.  94 
2,  033  87 
3,085  41 
3,E42  70 
2.644.91 


11,560  30 


1. 123  82 

2  543  64 
1  311  93 
1 .  528  72 
2.300  63 
1.080.77 

2.333  78 

2, 170  14 

9.835.69 

1.  165  79 
1.978  48 

1,271  23 
1,286  45 

1.474  92 

3.501  49 
10  549  92 

1    'fi:    «•; 

3  iiH  :  , 
1    -.=  -   •!* 

:   .>4H  .J 

!  454  23 
!    ^^87   91 

;  "^v5  05 

1,  183   26 

1.456  09 

1,066,75 

2, 732  26 

1,212  41 

5  551   31 

1,643  79 

2, 181  62 
1,933.17 

1.518  73 
3  468  18 
3.  968  10 
5.  145}  97 
3.  050  04 
1.054  57 
1.004  65 

1  076  51 
1.188  52 

3.  677  57 
2.812  55 

3.675.05 

1.521  96 

14.690.22 

1,293.73 

1.285.67 

2, 451  34 
5.066.60 
1,249.51 

4.819  80 

2  '^-'^  89 
I    023  73 


Payee's  name  and  aMress 
Collins,  T.  G,.  Glen  Allan.  Miss.. 
Ci.nlee.   C.   W..  Route   2.  Leland. 
Miss... 

Conn.  E  C.  Jayess.  Miss"""!! 
Connell  &  ConneU.  Route  2,  Box 

123.  Minter  City,  Miss 

Connell,  Hugh.  Banks.  Miss. ..I 
Connell.  R.  E..  Ruleville.  Miss.. 
Connell.    WUllam    C    and    T.    B., 

Clarksdale.   Miss '_ 

Conway,    Eustace,     Bruoswick, 

Miss 

Cook.  R.  F.,  Utlca.  Miss.."""" 
Cooper.  C.  B.,  Jr.,  Route  2,  Pick! 

ens.  Miss 

Cooper.  E  W  .  Yazoo  City.  Miss  " 
Cooper.  G  P..  Lamben .  Miss.. 
Cooper.    Lula   W  .   Farrell.   Miss.. 

Coop)er.  T   J..  Coldwater.  Miss 

Cooper.  W    H..  Catchings.  Miss.. 

Coopwood.  J.  E..  Tunica.  Miss 

Corder.  J.  W..  Indianola.  Miss 

Ccrley    &    Lewis.   Farrell.   Miss 

Corlcy.  S    A.,   Farrell.   Miss. 

Cortright.   Cauley.    Rolling   Fork. 

Miss 

Cortright.  M.  S.  and  G.  C.  Roliing 

Fork,  Miss 

Cotton  Belt  PlantaUon.  Indianola". 

Miss , 

Countiss.  G   B  .  Webb.  Miss II 

Counts,  r:  U  }i  .wood.  Miss. I 
Counts,  W  L  .k  K  li  .  Maud.  Miss. 
Cowan  &  Denton.  Shelby.  Miss.. 
Cowan.  GeorcB  L  S:;('.;'.  M^^^ 
Cowan-Latlolai.- C'.-.  s!ir,.\  M-.-. 
<"ox.  C  A  .  Rouie  4.  Box  292.  Mem- 
phis. Tenn 

Cox    C.  A     .!:      Oi::  (:.m     \    s.<    .IIH 
Cox    .T    .1     ;.i,, ,,,,    VI. >„ 
Cox.  (.1     I       L.ih:-- 


Arriouiit 
l>2,  576.  91 

1.534.96 
1.082,07 

1,751.45 

1  258  24 
2.  159.86 

6. 522  39 

1.315  81 
1.029  69 

1.291  41 
1.138  39 
1,212.52 
2.022  43 
1.  134  08 

2  423  12 
1.  112  80 
1.358  80 
1.460  41 
6.580.31 

2  628.98 

■  9.023  47 


3,011  45 
5  682  20 
2.  919  88 
2, 825  04 
3  228  56 

73 


7w  ' 


inorf^nt.  Mi.ss. 
T    M!ss. _ 


Tenn 

n.  Route 


lift 


prwood.  Miss 

.'^    -'11.  Viss 

ti-  .  ;■    \1  ss 

V,       :^oute    5, 

K  .    Crenshaw, 


Ccx.  R  L  A:  Co  H. 
Cox.  S.  L  Boyle  M 
Cox.  1  \  (■..';(■!■;■. 
Cox.   W     :;      A-    I 

1.    IV-  W,^ 

Craig.  \\    :     (i; 
Crawford    B    ,M 

rrpwf-r:'    r    t- 

YazcG  <,    :\    \[ 
Crenshaw      ih  .,, 

Miss 

Cresswell,  W.  P..  Route  8.  Yazoo 

City.  Miss _ 

Crews.  Mrs.  Mildred  A..  Inverness, 

Miss 

Critz.  Hugh  M  .  GreenwoDd,  Miss. 
Crosby,  Hemy  T.  Greenville.  Miss. 

Crosby.  L  O    Picayune.  Jdiss 

Crowder.  H.  R    V  '^no  City.  Miss.. 

Crazier.  Loui.'-«     \     Irwin    Miss 

Crump.  L.  W  .  Uui.dee  Miss 

Crutchfield.  W.  A  .  Aberdeen.  Miss. 
Cummins,  F   L..  Route  1.  Box  97. 

Drew.  Miss 

Cunningham.  Pred.  Indianapolis, 

Ind 

Cunningham,  M  M..  Tchula.  Miss. 

Curie.  W^  C,  Be.zonl.  Miss 

Curran.  M.  J  ,  Yazoo  Cit;^.  Miss.. 

Curtis,  R    J.,  Lamar    Miss 

Dailey  Bros..  Indianola   Miss 

Dalley,  F   C,  Torrance.  Miss 

Dakin.  Joe  B.,  Route  2,  Cleveland, 

Miss 

Datln,  R   M  .  Cleveland.  Miss 

Dale.  Mrs    Anna  B.,  Iscla,  Miss 

Dampf.  Morgan  Si  Wallace,  Wood- 

ville.   Miss 

Dancy,  Enos.  Route  2,  Batesville. 

Miss 

Daniels,  C.  C  ,  Belzoni,  Miss 

Daniels,  Jchn  H..  Belzoni,  Miss.. 
Daniels,  W.  M..  Route  1,  Box  86, 

Isola,  Miss 

Dantzler,  L   N  ,  Biloxl,  Miss 

Darden,  A    S  .  Bianton,  Miss 

Darden      Plantations.      Pattlson, 
Miss 


1,  108  05 
4.514  28 
3.  588  39 
7,631  17 
3.921  78 
1    351   24 


] 


:?  H 


1,131  84 

6,  206  02 

2,  514  89 

1,098  67 

1 ,  338.  99 
3,832  94 
2,202  93 

2,  027  26 

1,  539  37 
4,560  45 
1,334  13 
1.896.35 
1.765  67 
2, 622  92 
1,577  69 

1,510  25 

2,750  08 
3.038  04 
1.590  21 
1.067  26 

1,  4-20.  81 
1,610.28 
1,345.90 

1.201.86 

12.580  04 

2,  132.62 

1.377.62 

1.  195.49 
1,592.56 
2,653.07 

1  648  40 
7,  226  37 
5,  208  95 

1,591.06 


.Kc'nKO 


Mhs7 


Pa  yet-  a  name  and  address  Amount 

Darnell.  B    N.,  Glen  Allen.  Mias_.  $3.  150.25 

Dattel.  H..   Sunflower.  Miss 3,  778  79 

Battel.  I    E..  Sunflowei.  Miss 1  375  60 

Dattel.  J    E.,  Rosedale.  Miss 6.322  61 

Davis.  C.  M.,  Moorhead.  Miss 2,  795  87 

Davis.  John  Mallory.  Greenwood. 

Miss _ 1   467  25 

Davis.  L  M..  Lyon.  Miss 1  575  56 

Davis.  Orville  A..  Lyon.  Miss 1  404. 13 

Davis.  S    L.,  Benoit.  Miis 2  097.96 

Davis.  V    B..  Satartia    Miss 1  347.56 

Day.  C    E.  Rolllnp  f      k    Miss 8  628.36 

Day.  E  N.  Leland.  M.           1.634.61 

Dean  <fe  Co..  Tribbett.  Miss 11,814.71 

Denn  &  Dean.  Tribbett,  Miss 4  256.  93 

Dean  &  Durrett,  Tribbett,  Miss..  4  066  08 
Dean  &  Shields.  Route  1.  Indian- 
ola.   Miss. _  3.107  94 

Dfason.  J   G.  Bel?-  '      ^'    s 2  029  19 

Dea.son,  V    R.  Vau^:           Miss 1  002  66 

DeBow.  Robert.  Route  1.  Tutwller, 

Miss 2  794  09 

Dedwyldcr.  R   D.  CleTeland,  Miss.  1  234.56 
Deer  Creek  Planting  Co.,  Leland. 

Miss 3  701  38 

Dees.  Clifton  L  .  Vancleave.  Miss..  >  2.  013  75 
Deldney  C   L  .  R(jlllng  Pork.  Miss.  2.  565  88 
Delta    Cooperative    Farm.    Roch- 
dale.   Miss 1929  32 

Delta  Experiment  SUtion,  Stone- 

viile.   Miss 8  219  37 

Delta  Farms,  Tribbett,  Miss 2.487  35 

Delta    &    Pine    Land    Co.,    Scott, 

Miss 56.074  84 

Delta  Planting  Co..  Deeson,  Miss..  21.  690  70 

Dement.  Gordon  Indianola.  Miss.  1.448  52 

DeMovllle,  J  Q  .  Eevpt.  Mi!w 2,  312  28 

I>nham    A-    F  tv    -  ■>     V'-rnando. 

Miss 1   197  83 

Denman,  Joe  M    Route  2.  Charles- 
ton, Miss 1.825.74 

Denman,  S.,  Charter,  Miss l,  220  92 

Denson,  C  N,  Moorhead,  Miss 1,020  13 

Dent,  James  K  ,  Clarksvllle,  Tenn.  1,  439  16 
Denton,    C.    8,    214    School    St., 

Clarksdale.  Miss 1  309  64 

Dentcn.  C    W.,   and   V.     \v     Jr., 

Shelby,  Ml.'--s 3.150  70 

Dentcn,  E  ,  Tunica.  Miss. 2.  635  13 

Denton.  E  V  ,  Robinsonville,  Miss.  2,  515.  00 
Demon  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Shel- 
by. Miss 6.346   18 

Dever.    Nettle    McC.    (estate   of), 

Shaw.    Miss 4  324  56 

Dickerson.  Laura  H  ,  Benoit.  Miss.  2,  902  69 
Dickey.  F  E..  Route  3.  Lumberton. 

Miss J     "54'      M 

Dierks     &     GrtfBn,     Wlntervlllel 

Miss ....  2  337  98 

Dlnklns.  T.  H..  Canton.  Miss.""  3.852  14 

Dinwiddle.  R  ,  Moorhead,  Miss 1.  831  08 

Disharoon,  Mrs  Elizabeth  M..  Port 

Gibson,    Miss 1  051.77 

Dixie  Farms.  Vance,  Miss 18.341   17 

Dobson.  T.  L..  Leland,  Mfas 3.493   17 

Dockery,    Charles    P.    Hernando, 

Miss 2.482  12 

Dockery,  J.  R.,  Cleveland,  Miss...  16.914  52 

Dockery,  Joe    rievpiand.  Miss l,  882  18 

Doddsville  !  .\  Mercantile  Co., 

Doddsvilk      M:s- 8,236  05 

Dodson.  W.  A.  Utlca.  Miss 1.000  78 

Dogan  &  Breland,  Sumner,  Mi.ss.  1,091   84 
Dogan,  Mrs.  Vera  B  ,  Charleston, 

Miss .._  1.303  02 

Dogan  &  Walters.  Sumner.  Miss.  1,  102  25 
Dogwood    Plantation,    Greenville, 

Miss 1,  243  25 

Domino,  Sam,  Midnight.  Miss 2.279  25 

Donald.  I.  U.  Goodman.  MLss...  1  879.27 
Donaldson,  Dr.  H,  C.  Robinson- 
ville.  Miss 1.  327  23 

Dornbusch,  H   B.,  Redwood.  Mlse.  2,  599  98 

DOrr.  R    M.  Marks,  Mi's 1.530  85 

D^rroh.  J    D..  Malvlua.  Miss 1,398.75 

Dossett.  M    D,  Beulah.  Miss 4.466.18 

Doty,  C.  W..  Clevelaiid.  Mist, 2,  Hll.  25 

'This  represents   the   payment  v::     .  t    t;.* 
1940  navol-stores-oonservauou  pru^  a^i. 
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Payr'i  rtnmf  and  adtirr^t 
Downer  PUtkllng  Co.,  Hoily  Blu.7. 

I;  UubHTf!    M!^ 

DuRRHii    B'o^ir  L.   n      ^     M 
Dug^ar,  A    X  ,  Cla:K  M 

Dulaiiey.  L.  C.  Orace.  M 
Dulftnejr.  8    C,  Clarlc»<i...<.     M    -. 
DuUney.  T    W,  Rtjute  2.  CU/ks- 

dme.  Mlu 

Dunaway.  J.  B  .  AnguiUa.  Mtse.    . 
X>un«way.  L    B.  and  J.  B  ,  Orace, 

MUs 

Duncan.    Charles    A.    OrcenvUle. 

Mlsst 

Duncan.  W    M  .  Invernesa.  MlS' 
Dunn.  HuKh  B  .  Box  896.  Clark  - 

dale.    Mi.^a 

Dunn.  Jamc«>  N  .  Alligator.  Mtst>.. 

Dunn.  R    L  ,  Qrtcnwood,  MJ4S 

Durley.  E  C  .  Tyro.  Mj8« 

Dyf    t    ?•'    '"'^*  •  ■*'»*.  Mi»3 

Dy<         J     N!  '0    oX.    Webb, 

".!    ■ '  .       ......  .• 

i  I  )ke    Plantlni   Co..   Lula, 

t. .    ,,     .^     H    Jr..  Indlannla.  M^s. 
lAstland.  J  O .  DoddsvUle   M 
Eiurtland.   W   C  .  DodcisvlUc    M.--. 
Eatherly.  L    R  .  Mctcnlfe,  Ml.v*     . 
Batlierly.     Rayburn,     Wintervil.c, 

Mi.sa 

Eaum      Bros.     Co.     Taylorsvllle, 

MlM --. 

Echols.  Webb  M.  Flora,  Miss..    .. 
Edmondeon.  T  H..  estate  of,  Ru.t- 

ville.   Miss 

Edward.  Edna  C  ,  Route  4.  Yazoo 

C!t).  M'.^^ 

F     I    -    '    P     \       Shaw.  Miss .. 

t    =.    _?.  K     .1  .  &  Co..   Alligator, 

Miss .-    -- 

Edwards.       Shelby.       Greenville, 

M.S.* 

Edwards    V    V     Lula    Miss . 

EgzlePton.  R  B..  Mattson.  Miss  . 
F  -  P  r-'i)g  Co  Cruder  Mi>,<. 
E       '   ci     Panting  Co..  y.izoc  City. 

Einn.'  A  K  :-!  Uandale  Mi55.  .. 
Elkins.    L-t-     p:    ute   1.   Sunflower, 

Miss-  

Elliott   (i    F     <■  ruger.  Miss 

Eillotr    ;      .1     Hollinsf  Fork.  M;ss_ 

E.P'    O    .\J     e_-at€  of.  Clarksdale, 

M 

E    .-  :.  A  Beall.  Route  2,  Lexl!-.:-- 

*  ■'■  r      \[ 

EP."    J    A     -:  v.i    Mls6 . 

i  ,  .•■;.  ■  h  ".Pnter  City.  Ml-ss.^ - 
Erwin.    M     V.      e  -  ite  Ot,  Edwin. 

Miss.  -    - - 

Edwin   \v    F    Duncan.  Miss .. 

E-'P.<=    M     A      CT',:--     ?>!'-      

h     .:.>     r.i:.     S'      C    :        :,     M;S8 

£■:»■-    F    D     H     r  ■  :    B    \  -    M     •. 

Ev..:.>      H      M r.      ,.;    ^ 

l.     .:,^    J     K      V   >    •.    M   .     ,    :      M    ■  ^. 

K    •,  ,«   J-,-  .,    :     ^     :   •    .,    n;     . 

h.   :'.s       P,..    >:,      N         ^.  < 

k.    :'..-     M  '     .N!         p      1     churd. 

M   -. 

K,      -    A    t.     Columbus.  Mla«...« 

h     \     ■    w     I      P    ':  i;     ;  i     MiM.... 

L.;rLp.,    R     :       M  ..;ir     M.^^ 

Iverltt.    7     '      Putwilrr.  MlM..... 

ICwmg.  M    C.  AUKUllla.  Mi«< 

Fa«ran     Hattlit    M.    1513    V.uiti'. 
M'  :•.;  :     -      :  ■'.\U 

I  n    V     Indtanola.  Mlsa... 

^     i<  .M    Ofrmanla.  Misa...... 

)■      .,     A      \v.>^h     Xlnji _ 

t      >     .A     A    ■-■         ^Vrbb.  Miss 

Fa.iv    J.'r:y     Vv.-'mj.    Mlsa 

Fitnchcr   C   C  .  Jr  .  Rcute  2.  Ist)la 
N!     -  

I   :.     y    M  .  Coahoma.  Miss 

t     ;     KlUngton.  Clarksduie.  Mlss- 

I  .  .'    ii:c«-  T    Clayicn,  M'^-x 


:ni)1X  t<'>  th 


•  Ni  i  I^LSoiuN  A 


J3 

IT 


.'57   6ti    I 
i    i95  03 

498  01 

^20  78 

388  09 

1^=1    14 

■:.   4 ) 

748  81 
26 
18 

>lti  32 
j73   11 

1.137  51 

P  356  63 

420  85 

■-.77  12 

241  21 

!t1  80 

:  1.593  60 

866  91 
<06  70 

).  032  01 

04.48 

1,041   70 

1,774.51 

3  071.52 
512  17 
:    iXIl  87    i 
7.922   19 

3   538  56 
y.756   13 

1.638  89 

1    191    45 

•  tJ   'J7 

913   96 


1    2bl  tj 

'    407  06 

1   258  17 

I . 208  99 

;  -"■!  ■*: 
■    '  • .     1 


»,  '.luri    iJ 


10 


1  1  jvi  ^3 
1.838  84 
4,  600  62 
5  594  42 

2  678  53 
1.069  37 


1.  158  34 
5   136  00 


1   Tiomr  and  aUdtraa 

I  ..J  T  ,  *  Son.  Lyon.  Mim. 

Farmer,    Doty,    Route    1.    Boyle, 

Ml.it 

Fitrrpll  &  Coopwood,  Tunica.  MlM. 

!  HP.  Tunica,  Miss - 

!  H  P    &  Son.  Tunica.  Miss. 

I-aulk    :.:       M  iude  Lee.  Inverness, 

Mlsi , -. 

Featherstone,    F     \:  \  :   dianola. 

Miss 

Fednc,  E    C  Olendora,  Miss . 

Fedrlc.  R   J.  Olendora,  Miss 

Fentcn  Turpentine  Co..  Inc..  Kiln, 

MLsfi 

Ferk{u»on.  W.  A.,  Okolona,  Miss.. 

i  'rgu.-on.  W   C,  Aberdeen,  Miss 

Ferris.  W   R..  Route  2.  Vlcksburg, 

Miss 

Frwell.  S   M  &  Co  .  Vance,  Miss.. 

Field    C   S  ,  Calyx,  Miss 

F:'  ^Ps,    Rebckuh,    Angullla, 

AP  

Fields.   Mrs    Ruby   W .   Angullla, 

Ml.'^s 

Fife  W   E  .  New  Albany.  Mlsa 

Flnklea   Bros..   Box    181.   Leland, 

Miss 

Flnley,    Thomas,    Holly    Springs, 

Miss 

Fisackerly,     M.     M.     DoddsvlUe, 

M:s.s 

Fl'ackerly.    P     Q.    &    E..    Blaine. 

M.*s _ 

Fisher.  A.  W  ,  Rcute  2,  box  216. 

Greenville,  Mis.s 

Fisher  &  Bingham  &  Estate  Leigh 

Fox.  Sunflower,   Miss 

Pl.sher,  Hymie.  Roundlake.  Miss— 

Fisher.  J    P.,  Jonestown.  Miss . 

Fisher.  R   H  ,  Belonzi.  Miss 

Fisher.  R   L  .  Vaughan,  Miss 

Fitzgerald.  Mrs.  Nancy  R..  Clarks- 
dale. Miss. 

Flauhgan,  D  B  .  Leland.  Miss 

F.atiagan.  J  N  .  Glen  Allan,  M:ss_ 
Flautt.  J  R..  Swan  Lake,  Miss.__ 
nautt.  T  J.,  Greenwood.  Ml.*S--_ 
Fleming,  J   T  .  Sr  .  Route  1,  Bel- 

znni.  Miss 

Fleming.  J.  W  P..  Falcon.  Miss.. 
Fletcher    &    Harnett.    Indianola, 

M:ss 

Fletcher.  W  B.,  Indianola,  Miss__ 
Flippen.  A   G  .  Route  2.  McComb, 

M:ss 

Flowers  Bros.,   Mattson.  Miss 

Flowers,  Elsie  C  ,  Mattson.  Miss.. 
Flowers,  Graydon,  Mattson,  Miss. 

F"     ■■-■*'   Roy.  Matt.«on.  Miss 

r         .     P    F.   Como,  Miss 

i        '    :■!     Midnight.  Miss 

1-  t     L..    Colony    Town, 

M'sa 

Forkland  Plantation,  4520  Ken- 
wood Avenue,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Fornlgoni.  F,  Greenville.  Mi'S.. 
h  )rrest  Plantation,  Lyon.  Mi.ss., 
Fort  Loring  Plantation,  Green- 
wood, Miss..    . , 

^ouche,  A    L,  Carter,  Miss , 

houche,  T    E,  Benton,   Mlas , 

Fouche.  Tiavu.  Rcute  2,  Benton, 

MlM 

1-iiur   Fifths    Plantation,   Green- 
wood.  Mlsa „ 

F  r  Bend  Plantation.  Sunflower, 

\'       H  ..................... 

M,   Louis,  Box   333.  Leland, 
':  -■' 

Frederick  O.  C.  Mnnry.  Mu*  ..- 
Frederick,  W  C  .  Cleveland.  Mi.-<». 
Fre.-miin.  Lon.  Route   I,  Co.um- 

bjs.    Ml*« 

French,  W  C,  Indianola,  Miss... 
Fry  r  W  H.  Silver  City,  Miss... 
Fulmor,  John  F..  Route  3,  Marka, 

Miss . 


Amount 
•10,871  63 

1.383  84 

1,000  70 

1,067.31 

4,017  13 

.     1,431  88 

1,221  45 
1, 160  02 
3,835  03 

M.466  94 
2,023  99 

1.  553  75 

1,169  67 

5.764  30 
2.366  02 

3.043  30 

3.  545  84 

1.760  61 

1,048  70 
1,306  27 
1,878  70 

2,  448  80 
6.465  54 

5.765  12 
2. 199  75 
2.  569  02 
1. 145  61 

1,  183.  38 

3.425  27 
1.983  33 
1,773  95 
3. 6G1  40 
1.021  43 

1, 156  32 

2.  740  62 

1.071  47 
2.  549  05 

1.002  89 
4. 402  93 
2,478  07 
6  107  24 

5.  807  87 
1.640  56 
1.089  29 

1.583  21 

5.736  76 
1.006  64 
2,  204  04 

1.770  54 
1.014  35 
1,056  40 

1.118  75 

8,  323  36 

6.  155  01 

1.074  30 
1.468  83 
1,20(<  44 

1,387  51 
1. 160  79 
1.901  86 

4. 424  23 


'  This  represent*   the  payment  under  the 
1940  nav.U-store8-con5ervuilon  program. 


Payees  name  and  addre»$  ^ -t 

Furr,  V  A  ,  Marks,  MUs ,  r        .  ,^4 

Fyfe.  C    W  .  Jr    Lua,  Miss 1.124  43 

Gabbert,  M    W,  Senatubla,  MlM..  1,700  10 

Gaadls.  J    L.,  Jr  ,  Bilton.  Mlu..,  18,009  08 

Oaddls  &  McLaurln,  Bolton.  Mlsr.  4.320  16 

Oartdls.  T   B.Morton,  Miss 3,272  54 

Gnwpr.  E   J..  Percy.  M^s 8.540  09 

Gay-HamUl   Co..  Ocean  Springs, 

'.   Mlsa >  3.  415  23 

Gowes,  C   H    HUlhotise.  Mlsa 1,  106  76 

Gaines,  Mrs    Mattle  M.,  Dundee, 

Miss 1,649  80 

Galloway,  C.  H.,  Route  3,  Canton 

Mlsa 1,758  33 

Gamble.  H.  A.  Greenville,  Miss.  3,729  20 

Gamble,  Paul  G  ,  Greenville,  M  ss.  1,  556  04 

Gammlll.  Emmett.  Jackson,  Miss..  1,454  23 

Gandy.  S    T  ,   Rose   Hill,  Miss....  1,  196  45 

Gamer,  E  J,  Percy.  Miss 6,549  09 

Gardner     Florelne   W  ,    Route    1, 

Clarksdale,   Miss 1,067  54 

Gardner.  S  W  ,  Sliver  City,  Miss.."  1.367  60 

Garmon.  John.  Clarksdale.  Miss..  3,458  31 
Gnrmon,  O.  L..  Route  1.  Marks, 

Mls.<* 3.524  63 

Garner.  John  W  ,  Hernando,  Mlsa.  1. 156  03 
Garrard,     Will     M.    Greenwood, 

Miss 7.009   14 

Garrett.  Loula  T.  Boyle,  Mlsa...  2.419  04 

Garrett.  W    D.  Dundee,  Miss 1,010  00 

Garrott.  T    M  .  Sledge,   Miss 4,  188  82 

Gartln,  J.  W  .  Sledge.  Miss 3.200  05 

Gary,    A.    W,    Sr  .    Valley    Park, 

Miss... 1.068  74 

Gary,  H   L  ,  Jr..  Greenwood,  Miss.  2,271  88 

Gary.  W   W,  Belzonl,  Miss 2.799  03 

Gates,  C    F  .  Route  2.  Lyon.  Miss.  1,400  42 

Gates.  J   F,  Route  1.  Sliaw.  Miss.  2.216  01 

Gay,  W    R,  Glendora,  Miss _  2  595  86 

Gee.  C.  L..  Carrollton    Miss 1.460  47 

George.  A.  P  .  Vlcksburg,  Miss 2.  162  33 

George  town      Mercantile      Co., 

Georgetown,    Miss 2.435  66 

Gerald.  Eugene.  Leland,  Miss 6,  4C9  78 

Gerard,   P    N..   Estate,  Cleveland, 

Miss 3,344  19 

Gerrin.  Alfred,  Edwards.  Miss 1,665  43 

Gholson.  C    R,  Silver  City,  Mlsf.  3,208  80 
Gibson.    Aubin    S.,    Friar    Point 

Miss 1,397  86 

Gibson,  D.  R  ,  Route  1.  Itta  Benu, 

Miss 1.884  25 

Gidden.  L.  A.,  Tunica.  Miss 2.583  21 

Gilbert.  Mrs.  Annie  Lee,  Indlar- 

ola.   Miss 1.473  82 

Gildart,  B    H.,  Chatham.  Miss...  2.644  17 
Gillespie.    Minnie   A..    Itta    Benii, 

Miss 2.316  53 

Gilley.  F    T,   Hollandale,   Miss..  2,883  82 

Glllol.  W    H,  Mlnter  City.  Miss..  1,263  30 
Gilmer,    Jack.    Route     1.    Boylj, 

Miss .  1    196  28 

Gilmer.  T.  L..  Belzonl.  Miss l   Oil  93 

Gilmore.  John  M.  Prairie,  Miss..  1,049  89 
Glenson,     John     H..     DoddsvlUe, 

Miss.. 1,076  91 

Glenn.  W.  S.  Carrollton.  Mlss..„.  1.277  28 

GoU.  E  H,  ClevelanJ,  Miss 3.834  66 

Goldlng.  T  H  ,  WlntervUle,  Miss  .  4,  423  93 
Goldstein.    Montrose.    Greenvlll.', 

Mlsa ,  .  8,010  58 

Goode,  R.  v..  Route  I.  Sliver  City, 

Mlsa a,  147  58 

Gordon,  F  L,  Jr  ,  Loulae,  Mlas....  1,322  78 

Gordon,  O   C.  Sledge,  Mlaa .  1,713  20 

Gorther,  John  S  ,  Tnilula,  Mlsa...  6,476  60 

Gortner.  Lucia  M  .  Shelby,  Mlsa...  3.127  26 

Gcihorn,  J  O  ,  Memphis,  Tenn.,..  3.770  69 

Gotchcr  6t  RatllfT,  Shernrd,  Miss...  7,771  44 

Gourlay.  J   G:,  Beulah.  Miss 2,101  45 

Graeber.  C  L.  Ynzoo  City.  Miss...  2.300  91 

Graeber.  L  A  ,  Marks.  Miss 1,019  67 

Graft,  Boc;ard.  Rolling  Fork,  Mls:i.  7,  132  27 

Graft,  F  B  ,  Rolling  Fork.  Mlsa....  6.  210  06 

Graham,  J.  F  .  Webb  Miss 1.  195  80 

Grnnberry.  M    C.  Route  1,  Hat- 

tlesburg.  Miss 1,401  56 

"This  represents  the  payment  unci' :    t    » 
1940  naval-stores-conservatiou  program. 
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Payee's  rnme  and  addretii 

Grnnberry,     W.     E.,     Joucsiown,  Aa.^junt 

MUS- 11.631  40 

Grant.  J   E.,  Rome.  Mlsa 1,430  68 

Grant.  L  E.,  Route  1,  Isola.  Mlsa..  2. 1.27  47 

Grantham,  J  W,  Terry,  Mlfo 1,488  87 

Oranthnm,     W      S..     Clork.-wlale. 

Ml.sa 1.769  83 

Grass,  P   A  .  Friar  Point.  Miss....  l.OCP  40 

Gray.  J.  W  ,  Dublin.  Miss 3.283  13 

Greaves,  F.  M  ,  Bolton,  Miss .  7.  103  94 

Green,  F.  T  ,  Angullla,  Mlf.s .  1,865  93 

Green,  G  W  ,  ".  a  Hcna.  Miss 1,  598  19 

Green,   H    B.,   Route    2,   Canton. 

Miss 1.045  53 

Green  Place,  Mattson,  Miiis 1,960  52 

Greenlee,  J  Z   F  ,  Jr.,  Helm.  Miss.  1.648  83 

Greer,  Hilton.  Angullla.  Miss 1.238  78 

Grlffln.  F  D,  Okolona,  Ml?s 3,267  00 

Grlffln  &  Frazler.  Ghaw,  Miss 3,387 

Grlffln.  J   W  ,  ArcoH,  Miss 3.390     . 

Griffln,  R    E,  Cleveland.  Mlsa....  1.210  97 

Grlffln,  Roy,  Cleveland.  M»8 1,43:  30 

Grlttman     &     Carpemer,     Drew, 

Mli-s 8,  380  48 

Grlttman,  Fred.  Drew   MIf-s......  6,110  33 

Orundfeet,  Ike    Cary,  Miss 5,708  19 

Grundfe.«t,  Jack.  Carv    Mlaa 3.508  13 

Grundfest    M.  (  'P.--a .  6,642  28 

Guenther.    C.    A,    .Morgan    City, 

Mlsa 1.761  84 

Guest,  J   W,  Drew    M  - 6,716  96 

Gunn.   J    B  .   Rout.^    4     .\I  rldian, 

Miss 3,303  72 

Gwin.  F.  W.  Cruger.  Miss 1,945  63 

Gwln.  J    E,  Keirn.  Miss 7.933  42 

Gwin,  Sam   D,  Kelrn.   Mis^s 5.437  52 

Gwin.  W    G  .  Tchula,  Miss 2   172  47 

Halrston    G   H  .  Silver  City,  Miss.  2,  453  95 

Ham,  Mark  N,  Lyon.  Miss... 4,337  41 

Ham.  Ruby  H..  Clarksdale,  Miss..  1.304  57 

Hamaker   E   J.  Isola.  Miss. 1   160  53 

Hamblett.  T    E..  Lula.  Miss 3  862  49 

Hamilton,  Bob,  Lambert,  Miss 1.212  58 

Hammack.  F;cd  W  ,  Flora,  Miss..  1,064  59 

Hammett   H  K.  Greenville,  Miss.  8.704  87 

Hammett,  V    C.  Shaw.  Miss 2,05105 

Hammett,  W  E  ,  Route  1,  Green- 
ville,   Miss _.  2,358.99 

Hand,    James.   Jr.,    Rolling    Fork, 

Mis? 2,920  95 

Haney.  H    M.,  Jonestown,  Miss...  5,  261  50 

Haney.  Louise.  Jonestown,  Mifs..  1,322  54 
Hanna,  J    O.,   Route   2.   Byhalia, 

Miss 1.027  01 

Hardaway,  J    W.,  Michigan  City, 

Miss _ 1.355  19 

Hardie.  W    H..  Leland.  Miss 4,065  63 

Hardin,  C   J..  Route  2,  Pontotoc, 

Miss.. 1,059  33 

Hardy.  E.  G  ,  Route  1.  Columbus, 

Miss _    _ 1,435  24 

Hardy.  E  J,  Artesia.  Miss 2.467  44 

Hardy.  E    M..  Sledge.  Miss 1,295.60 

Hardy.  Jennings  C  .  Artesia,  Miss.  1.871  86 

Harper.  H    H  ,  Marks.  Miss 1.277  02 

Harrington.  V   L,  Merlgold,  Miss.  1,019  90 
Harrington.    W      R..     Clarksdale, 

Miss 1,866  17 

Harris,  Aug  F,.  Skene.  MUa 1.533  41 

Harris  Bros  .  Sldcn.  Mlsa 1,100.79 

Harris,  Edward.  Gunnison,  Mlsa..  3. 130  86 

Harris,  J   A  ,  Duncan.  Miss 1,606  27 

Harris.  J  L.  Tu!.         M    -      8,186  76 

Harris.  J    M  ,  c  :    Duncan, 

Mlsa 1, 4  r  :\ 

Harris,    Lre     Route     1,    Mound 

Bnyou     m        .   o43  62 

Harris.  P    p.     N!!-^:;':h'    m:-^   ...  /  a2C  '"« 

Horrla.  I'    ;     m   :■  :    m  ■■  \  ;   ^  i     ■;-,, 

Harris,   a    P.,   Liike    Connorant, 

Mlsa 4  4;  .:•  05 

Harris,  Velma  H.,  r-:;. Pi  f     NP-s..  1, !  :' 

Hart,  H   W     Rulr'-,:.!     M:  ,.  ..  2' P,' 

Hart,  J    N     ■;,;•  .i'-,.    m,  ^        _""  .    ;, ,,.,  -:,., 

Hartfl'  Pi    ,1    \\     \\.   1;.,  :.    M  ,    ___  :   ;.<  ,  ^  '■ 

Harp-  .'    i     Q     V  ;-:a:;,:;,     «,;...  .  .  1    j-i    ;,: 

Hurvey,  {.'■     w    ('.:•./   ;:    m    -   ...  :■  ~  ,5  ni, 

Hurvcy  (     \    T:,:t:-i„wi;   \P:-.-   ,.  :  7P3  pj 
Harvey    w    H     Route  2   7  .-v.  .1  r 

M!^s 1    -2-    18 


rijyrejs  name  and  addresa  Amount 

Hdtchett,  R.  j:.  Holly  BlulT,  Miaa..  $3.  606  40 

HaulT,  O    V„  Mayel^vllle,  MlfcB...  1.661  03 

HnulT.  L    K.  Mattson,  Mbs 1.138  65 

H^iwkinB,   W    M..  P.  O.  Box  348, 

Vicki«burg,  Mlsj«  1,600  00 

Hawkins.  W    8.  Beulah.  Mlsa....  3.384  41 
Haxton,     Ralph    G.,    Greenville, 

Miss 2.266  63 

Hay,  J   C.  Leland.  Miss 2.225  99 

Hayes.  Mrs  Nannie  C.  Yazoo  City. 

Miss 6  029  22 

Haynes.  A    P.  Sunnower,  Ml?s...  2,718  93 

Haynes.  Kirk.  Jonestown.  Miss...  3.221   11 

Haynes,  W  ,  Jonestown,  Miss 1,355  47 

Hays.  J  T,  Dublin,  Miss 3.746  29 

Hays.  Mary  H  ,  Hollandale,  M;8S..  9,  882  54 

Hays.  Nelman,  Greenville,  Mlfs..  4,094  77 

Hays.  W    J,  Sardls.  Miss 1.998  82 

Mayward.  A   M.  Phlllpp,  Mls-s 4.  125  44 

ii.iywnrd,  A   M..  and  T   H.  Ji.cka, 

Phlllpp,    Miss _  2,  264  43 

Hayward,   W.   N..  Route  3.   Gre- 
nada,   Miss 1,831  34 

Hazlchurht   Oil  Mill   &  Fertilizer 

Co.,  Hnzlehurst,  Miss 1.622  68 

Head,  Mrs    Frances  E,.  Ruleville, 

Miss 1,972  26 

Head,  T  L.  Tunica.  Miss 3.138.71 

Health,    John    W.,    Port    Gibson, 

Miss 4,883  24 

Hcaihman.   Ina    May,   Indianola. 

Miss 2,890  02 

Hebron.  J.  L..  Leland,  Miss. 1,981   54 

Heidelberg.  A  L  .  Silver  City.  Miss.  1,  759  90 

Heindl,  George.  Canton.  Miss 1.290.70 

Helm,  Edith  C.  Duncan.  Miss 1.784  99 

Hemphill.    Mrs.    Ida    M..    Green-  ' 

wood,    Mlis 1,037.06 

Hemphill,  L    D.,  Rosedale,  M  ss—  1.058  71 

Hemphill.  L.  S.,  Catchlags,  Miss..  1,494  91 

Hemphill.  L  S..  Grecnwocd.  Miss.  1.244  69 

Henderson,  Clint,  Vance.  Miss 6,  154  29 

Henderson,  J.  D,  Preston.  Mi.ss 1,405  43 

Henderson,  J   H..  Route  2,  V:cks- 

burg.  Miss 1.0C9  39 

Henderson.  M.  J..  Lorenzen.  Miss.  1.865  36 
Henderson.     Van     C.     Alligator. 

Miss 1,383   16 

Henderson,  W    K..  Money.  Mss..  2.  7C0  68 
Hendon,  J  J.,  Route  2,  Indianola. 

Miss 1,413  93 

Hendricks,       Charles,       Mad:.son, 

Miss 1.672.35 

Hendricks,    D.    W.,    Valley    Park, 

Miss 2,842  84 

Hennessey,    Ethel    B..   Vlcksfcurg, 

Miss 1,  638  07 

Henry.  I.  N.,  Rcute  3,  Vicksturg. 

Miss 1,052  11 

Henry  &  Perry,  Tchula.  Miss 2.  032  56 

Henry.  Wister,  Belzcni.  Miss 3,  643  88 

Herbert,  B    F.,  &  Co.,  Robinijon- 

ville.  MifS 15,083  03 

Herbison,  R.  H..  Route  1,  Boyle, 

Miss 1.502.77 

Herr.  E.  M.  Schlater.  Miss 2,113  30 

Herren,    R     D..    Route    1,    Yazoo 

City.   Miss 1.705  89 

Herrin,    W     K.,    Jr..    Clarksdale, 

Miss 1.968.66 

Herron,  Dnvid  L.,  Oakland,  Mlsa..  1,  65'3  75 

Herron.  Frank,  Coffeevllle.  Mlsa..  2,  247  01 

Hervey  &  Dnvla,  Moorhend,  Mlsa..  1,682  73 

Hervcy,  L   D.  Moorhead.  Ml>-s....  2,085  62 

Hervey,  Snm  L.  Itta  Bcna.  Mlsa..  1. 191  79 
Hess.  A.  C,  Route  3,  Hollandale, 

M:ss 3,  230  80 

H        !.  L  H..  Mathlston,  Miss 1.429.60 

p>  J.  H..  Route  3.  Inverness, 

Ml'^s 1,789  95 

Hirk.s  w  C,  Inverness.  Mlsa 2,  551  77 

M        ■'.     '     Rome,  Mlis .  7,326.17 

K        •    P     F--v|n,  Miss 1.0C9  97 

li         '     P      Route   1.  Indianola, 

.Misi 1.470.89 

H.n.  J   L  ,  Webb,  M!s? 5,267.23 

li  ;      •    M     '        r       v:          2,049  60 

liw.    M;..    Jci.i.iii   i .,  Meri^old, 

Miss •  4,713.98 

Illlllard,  E.  J..  Lamont,  Miss 3,  573.33 


Payee  s  name  and  oddrtm 

Hilladalt  Plunutlun,  Yaaoo  City.  Amount 

Miaa 13.942  98 

Hlnet,  C.  E.,  Route  2.  Yaaoo  City, 

Mlsa 3.426  01 

Hluea.  Mrs,  Cbartol  K..  Sumner. 

Mlsa 1.467  68 

Hlnes.  E  L,  Tchula.  Mlaa 2.  977  74 

Hines,  Je.sslc  v..  Carter.  Miss 2,432   15 

Hitch  &  Gurney.  Dublin.  Mlaa....  6.337  93 

Hitch,  J  G,  Dublin,  Mlaa 1.371  22 

Hitch.  W   A  ,  Drew,  Misa 2.215  'U 

Hlter.  L   M.  Merlgold.  Mlaa 2.  627  49 

Hoagland,  J   C.  LonRWOod,  Mlsa..  1.337  45 

Hobbs.  A   M  .  Greenwood.  Miss. ..  7.  383  48 
Hrgue     Bros..    Route    1.    Beulah, 

Miss ..  3.21256 

Hoguc,  J  H  .  Yazoo  City    \\        ...  1,  562  37 

Hogue,  Ralph,  Pace,  M                 ..  1,026.69 

Hcladay.  B   A..  Jr..  Lou                 ..  2,  187.40 

Holnday,  B  Aubert.  Louise  Mi&a..  8,011.  70 

Holbrook,  John  C.  Belzonl.  Miss.  2.348  38 

Holccmb.  D  G..  Rudyart!   •,•          ..  4.262  26 

Holland.  C  K..  Sunfiow-.:.  .\P     ...  1.  862  99 
Holland     &     Dattel.     Sunflower, 

Mlas 3.109  18 

Holland.  J.  W.,  Morgan  City.  Mlaa.  1.  445  73 

Holland  V  B..  Marks.  Miaa 1.171  68 

Ho'.llngaworth.   J    N.   and   J.   H, 

Route  3.  Crystal  Springs.  Miss..  1.  139  90 
Holly    Grove   Plantation,   Mlnter 

City.   Miss 4.858  77 

Holmes  E  M.  Holly  Ridge.  Miss..  2.355     5 

Holmes    E  R  .  Yazoo  City.  Miss...  1.973  37 
Holt,    Mrs.   Brookble   S..   Duncan, 

Miss 1.792  96 

Hood.  E.  M..  Clayton.  Miss 9,  174  83 

Hood,  Sam.  Drew.  Miss 1.001   50 

Hood.   W.   L..   Route  2.  Lambert, 

Miss. 1.194  53 

Hookei    O   D.,  Lexington,  Miss 3.364  58 

Hoover.  W    H..  Pickens,  Miss 1,241   87 

Hopkins  Bros.  Lula.  Mi;s 2.143  63 

Hopkins.  Sid.  Hickory.  Miss 2.  451  34 

Hopson  Planting  Co.,  Route  2.  Box 

24.  Clarksdale.  Miss 18,350.23 

Horton.  L   D..  Darlove.  Miss 3.523  41 

Hosklns.  E.  J    and  Flora.  Leland, 

Miss 3.001   47 

House,  James,  Savage.  Miss 1,  130  43 

Houston.     Horace    K..     Memphis, 

Tenn.... 3   161   56 

Houston,  O.  L..  Tunica.  Miss 4,  794  48 

Houston.  S.  J..  Tunica.  Miss 2.  801  42 

Houston.  W    H..  Tunica,  Miss 5.  420  73 

Howard.  T    P.,  Lake  Cormorant, 

Miss 4.879  75 

Howze.  Janie.  Sledge.  Miss 2.  151  51 

Huckaby,  E.  B..  Areola,  Miss 2,  578  35 

Huddleston.  A.  O.,  Leland.  Miss..  4.  037.  19 
Huddleston,   Mrs.   Addle   C.    Le- 
land.   Miss 2.375  79 

Huddleston,  F    H..  Leland,  Ml.=s..  1,036  66 

Huddleston,  H  H.,  Lamont  Miss..  2  435  68 

Huff.    Holloway.    Lorman.    Miss..  1,236  68 
Hughes.     James    W..    Sunflower, 

Miss 2.062  32 

Hughes,  V.  H.  DoddsvlUe.  Mtsa..  4.629   14 

Hughes,  W   W.  Jr.,  Sledge,  Mlaa..  1,281  04 

Hull.    George.    Indianola.    Miss..  1.631.70 
number.  J.  F..  Sr..  Route  1.  Box 

300.  Clark&dale,  Mlaa 3.081.10 

Humbrr  Plantation.  Farrell,  Miss.  2,  676  29 
Humphrey.      B.      W..      Ebenezer, 

Miss 1.271.38 

Humphrlca,    C.    E.,    Itu    Bena, 

Mlaa 2, 149  68 

Hunter.  W.  L..  Belzonl,  M'.aa....  1,168.28 
Hurdle,   J.    C,    Mount    Pleaaant, 

Miss 1,707.07 

Hurt,  W.  H.,  Horn  Lake,  Miss 1,925  13 

Hutchlaon,  J  N  ,  Route  1.  Box  180, 

Hollandale,  Mlas 1.845  36 

Hutson.  F    H,  laola.  Mlsa 4,497.13 

Hutton,  Sam  D.  G  ,  Tchula.  Mlsa.  1,  518  98 

Hyman.  M.,  Clevrl.Tnd    Miss 7,  000  i{6 

Ikerd,  J    L     I             Ms 1,571  88 

lies.   Edwin    h  .    P.  ...... d.   Miss..  1,052,{»8 

Ingram,  Mrs.  Cornelia  A.,  Leland, 

Miss 1.  838  74 
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r?-;"'''.?  name  and  addre.^s 
I:"        •'■     B  ,  Jr..  Lake  Cormorant 
M     s 

I.       nd.   R.   A..   Greenville.   Mlss- 

Irvin.  R.  L.,  Route  2,  I^ola.  Miss. 

Irvine.  J.  C.  Dundee,  Miss 

Ivey.  David.  Route  1.  Lyon.  Mi*s. 

Ivey,    H.    C.    West    Pclnt.    Miss.. 

m.   H.   W.   HoUandale.   Miss 

J  •■    <  -jn.  Louis  O.   Shelby.  Mi-s. 

J     -:-()n,  M:im:e  E  .  Belzonl.  Miss. 

jBcH^nn     T     :       Tremont.   Miss.. 

Jackson.  V.     L  .  Moorhead.  Miss.. 

Jacobs.  Mrs.  Nannctte  P.,  Gunni- 
son. Miss 

Jaggerd.  Edward.  Route  1.  Oko- 
lor.  •     N!  

Jam*  Mr;  H  C.  Wayside. 
Mi.s.-.-  

James.    R     M      ihelby.    Miss 

Jamison,  Sanders.    Sr..    AngulUa. 

MLsS 

Jarratt.  R   8.  Walls.  Miss 

Jeffreys.  J    M     f;\en  Allan.  Miss.. 

Jepsen,  .-^  t'r. chard.  Ml.ss 

Jernber?  &:  Rowe.  Sumner.  M;ss.. 

Jerry  Falls  &  Co  .  Webb.  Miss 

John     Henry     Plantation.     Glen 

Allan.  Miss 

Johnson.  Mrs   Eva.  Grace.  Miss 

Johnson,  F   N  .  Grace.  M;s.s. 
Johnson.  G  .  Route  2,  Clark.-da.  ■ 

Miss 

Johnson.  Holt.  Route  1.  Box  22. 

Beulah.  Miss. 

Johnson.  J  D  TaylorsviUe.  Miss. 
Johnson.  J  I  Midnight.  Mi^-.. 
Johnson,    J     N  .    estate    of.    In- 

dianola.  Miss. 

Johnson.  M  -.  Jr:;:.:e  D  .  Green- 
wood.   M.i-r 

Johnston.  C  H  .  Friar  Point,  Miss. 
J-hv..ston.  Sydney  W..  Vicksburg, 

Ms 

Jcne-    \   P    Belzonl.  Miss 

Jone-  A  H  Jr.  Belzonl.  Miss... 
Jones    B    R  .  203  Edwards  St  ,  Le- 

land.  Miss. 

Jones.  Boots.  Cleveland.  Miss 

Jones   C.  B..  Merigo;d.  Miss 

Jones.  C.  L..  Keirn.  Miss 

Jones,  Fred.  Inverness.  Mi-ss 

Jones.  G    E.  Charleston.  Miss 

Jones.  Hal  T.  Flora.  Miss 

Jones.  Jonas  W  Inverness.  Miss. 
Jones.  Jonas   t      v  Walter  Jones, 

Inverness,    M.-.- _ 

Jones,     Katherine    B .    Route    3. 

Greenwood.  Miss 

Jones.  M   W    Hernando,  Miss 

Jones,   O     H      ri   \    \ii\.    Leland, 

Miss 

Jones.  Mrs.  Olive  T.,  Flora.  Miss.. 

Jones    R    \v     Lula.  Miss 

Jone-      ".      P.;cketts,     HoUandale. 

Miss 

Jones.  Walter  R  .  Inverness,  Miss. 
Jones.    Wii!,    Jr.    615    Oakhur;: 

A'-e  .  Clarksdale.  Miss 

Jordan.  E   T.  Carter.  Miss 

Jordan.  J  W..  Route  1.  HoUan- 
dale. Ml.ss 

Jordan.  John.  Leland.  Miss _ 

Jordan.  R  L  ,  Glen  Allan.  Miss..! 
Junkin,  David.  Route  2.  Natchez 

Miss 

Junkin.  Hugh.  Natchez.  Miss. ..I 
Ji;r.k:n.  Richard  T     502  Madison 

^■     Natchez.  Ml.s^* 

Kaplan.  N    W     I^r    ,v    M;.,.* 

Karraker    .H    V-      T 
K    V       P:,.:,-   ^<      C 

M.. 

Kea.  F   M     Jr  .  Route  1.  Ruleville 

Miss 

Kearney.  E.  N..  estate  of.  Money, 

M  -s ;. 

K:  .t:  :.?>v.  John.  Money,  Mi.ss 

Keith    .'    H     H    :.  ,;  .;  i'.-    M     - 

K'-'.-h,  W    L  ,  A:.c\::.A    M.   ^ 


r.  Miss.. 
I:idianola. 


^EXDix  T<_'  Till-:  (:()Xi  =  i:r:>>iM\:.vL  record 


APPKXDIX  TO  THE  COX<  IRKSSIOXAL  EKCnKD 


A  yunt 
?  70  30 
;  447  02 
1.017  57 
1.  192  60 
1.400  30 
1.  134  50 
2.591  35 

2  235  69 
1.  133  81 

1.  150.89 
1.332.21 

1   499  49 

1   904   87 

3  493  64 
1  963  52 

1  634  63 

3  321  53 
4.613  66 

2.  084  67 

1 .  565  09 
1,978  25 

1.484  76 

2.  138  47 
1.593  35 

10.  110  02 

1.141  79 

1.908  75 
5.  150   14 

2.091  27 

1,359   16 

1.909  61 

3.694  62 

2  476  65 
9.  104  99 

1,325  07 
1 , 660  07 
6.918  89 
1  273  00 
2.  209  39 
1,607  17 
2.  449  46 
1.568.33 

1,  1^6  68 

5  ■  <;5  10 
:    -47    13 

1  716  39 
1,616  68 
7.  778.  52 

9. 174  31 

1  224   12 

2  479  64 
5.233  01 

4  Ju2.  58 

1  282    =.? 

2  065   6d 

2.  269  25 
2.  199  91 

2.293.70 

1.064  80 
4   429   44 

4    4-7    18 

2   158  02 


"4  46 
^''86  84 
ib*"    4  3 


Payee's  name  and  address 
Kellum,  Mrs.   Stella  R.,  Box  360, 

Greenville.  Miss 

Kelly.  Marion  E .  Satartla.  Miss.. 
Kelsay.    E.    T..    Route    1.    Marks, 

Miss 

Kendall  Bros.,  Colony  Town.  Miss. 
Kennedy,  Carroll,  Brandon.  Miss. 

Kent,  C   R.,  Doddsville,  Miss 

Kent.  J.W.,  Areola,  Miss 

Kern.  B    J..  Louise,  Miss 

Killebrew,     John     R  .    Goodman, 

Miss 

Kilpatrlck,  R.  L..  Isola,  Miss 

Kilpatrlck.  T.,  Belzonl,  Miss 

K;:nbriel.  A.  C  .  Drew.  Miss 

Kimbrough,     A.     McC,     Belzonl, 

Miss 

Kimbrough,     J      M       Lexington, 

Miss 

Kimbrough.    W.    P..    Itta    Bena, 

Miss 

King.  A.  L.,  Star  Route.  Genada, 

Miss 

King  &  Anderson.  Inc.,  Box  475. 

Clarksdale,  Miss 

King  Bros..  Drew.  Miss 

King.  C.  W.,  Inverness.  Miss 

King.    C.   W..    estate   of.    Clarks- 
dale. Miss 

King.  Charles.  Drew,  Miss 

King^.    E.    R..    Route    3,    Schlater, 

M:ss 

Kin;;.  Mrs.  Euphba  M.,  Inverness, 

M;ss .. 

King.  J   A..  Egypt.  Miss 

Kini;.  Joe  J.,  Swan  Lake.  Miss 

King   L   A  ,  Shaw.  Miss 

King.  R   M  .  Pace.  Miss 

Kingston.  Ed.  Cruger.  Miss 

Kirhy.  Joe  B..  Germantown.  Tenn. 
Kirtt.  C.  L.,  Route  1.  Doddsville, 

Miss 

Kirk,  J   S  .  Greenville.  Miss 

K;rk.  T    K.  Bentonia.  Miss 

Kiik.  W    H.  Grenada.  Miss 

Kirkland,  G    H  .  Itta  Bena.  Miss.. 
Kitchens.  C  H  .  New  Albany.  Miss. 

Kittle.  H.  Shaw.  Miss. 

Ki;)us.  Sam  D..  Cary,  Miss 

Klaus,  W:lliam  J.,  Cary.  Miss 

Kline.  Henry.  Anguilla.  Miss 

Kline     Planting     Co.,     Alligator, 

Misa 

Kline,  Sol,  Alligator,  Miss 

Kling.  M.  Satartia,  Miss 

Knowlton,  M.  S  .  Perthshire.  Miss. 
Koch.   Lyon,    box   26.   Greenville, 

Miss 

Kraetzer      Cured      Lumber      Co., 

Greenwood.  Miss 

Kunofsky,  L.,  Grace.  Miss 

Kyle,   Mrs    Dorothy  W.,  Route  2, 

Clarksdale.    Miss 

Kyle.    S     H,    Route   2,    Box    109, 

Clarksdale.    Miss 

Lacey.  R    B  .  Tutwller.  Miss 

Lacy.  W.  J  .  Lyon.  Miss 

Lagerwall,  M.  H..  Route  2.  Dundee, 

Miss 

Lake.  Mary  W  ,  Maud,  M'ss 

Lakeland    Plantation,    Thornton, 

Miss 

L..ices;de    Plantation,    Lake    Cor- 

.  morant.    Miss 

Lakevlew  Planting  Co.,  Route  4, 

Yazoo  City.  Miss 

Lamfcd  n.  S   H..  Route  2,  Natchez, 

Miss 

Lamensdorf.  Ben,  Shaw.  Miss 

L  Ttensdorf.  S.  P..  Rolling  Fork. 

Miss 

Lamon.  Jack.  Glen  Allan.  Miss 

Land.  Harold.  Macon.  Miss 

Lane.  E    C  .  Flora.  Miss 

Lane.  W  H.,  Pocahontas.  Miss 

Lang.  M.  A  .  Cameta,  Miss 

Lang.  W.  D..  Cameta.  Miss 

Laneford.    R.    C.    Rolling    Fork, 

M.-- 


Payee's  name  and  address 

Amount       Lauderdale,     H.     L.,     Hernando,  Amount 

$2.028  99            Miss $1.185  68 

1,603  86       Laudig,    A     W.,    Route    1,    Boyle. 

Miss.. _ 2,586  37 

1,378.54        Law.  J.  H.  Benclt.  Miss 1.073  31 

1.167  07        Law.  S   I.  Foote.  Miss 1.230  60 

2.225.73        Law.  S  I.  Jr..  Foote,  Miss.. 1.50193 

1,767  96       Lawler  Farms.  Dublin    Miss 7,420  76 

7. 447  56        Lawrence.     Mary    W.,    Sunflov;er, 

3,710  54            Miss 1,649  35 

;    Leatherman.  8   R..  Robinsonv  lie, 

1,266  34    I        Miss. 2,248  85 

2,532  05    '•    Ledbetter.  L   L..  Clarksdale,  Miss.  1.579  38 

1.167  09    i    Lee.  J.  D,,  Isola   Miss... 1.054  57 

2,798  36    I    Lee.   J    L.  and   M.   B.,  Inverress. 

j         Miss 3.020  84 

1.458  51    I    Lee.  Mary  Busick.  Foote.  Miss 1,445  65 

Lee,  S    B,  Macel    Miss. 1,149.10 

1.090  94       Leggett,  A.  T.,  Route  2,  MagnoUa, 

I       Miss _ 1,020  40 

2,737  11    I    Lemon,  W.  R.  Pickens.  Miss 1.244   11 

Lenoir,  H    C.  Beulah.  Miss 3.825  53 

3.  178  72       Lenoir.  S.  Paine,  Prairie,  Miss 1.  702  52 

Lester.  George.  Darling,   Miss 1,088  04 

5.719  42       Lester.  Mrs    Willie  C.    Inverness, 

1.843  27           Miss 3.607.18 

3,  048  96       Levingston,  J.,   estate.   Ruleville, 

Miss. 7.184  87 

13,  024  83        Levingston.  O  H    Ruleville.  Miss.  2.  593  24 
3,407  85        Llghtcap.  H    B.  Yazoc.  City.  Miss.  3,320  81 

Llndsey,  O    B,  Doddsville.  Miss..  5,000  01 

4,284  63        Linebarger  Bros    Silvei  City,  Miss.  2.329  94 

Link.  W   M,  Bentonia   Miss 2,317  32 

1.544  95        Linn,  W   J.  Buena  Vista,  Miss 1.956  75 

1,270  14        Lipe,  T.  E,  Vance,  Miss -  6.391   90 

2  453  35        Little.  H   E  ,  Oma,  Miss 1,  155  87 

1,532  46        Litton,  B  F.  Route  1.  Boyle.  Miss.  1,458  47 

8. 168  33  -     Litton.  Barkley.  Route    1.  Boyle, 

1,153  41           Miss 1,290.77 

3.221  65       Litton.  E.  Brown,  Route  1.  Boyle. 

Miss 1,  339.  34 

1.650  05       Litton,    Q.    W.,    Route    1.    Boyle, 

7.500.00  Miss 2,037  66 

2.  085  85       Livingston,  W  T.,  Tupelo.  Mi^s...  1.  454   11 

1.593  55       Locke.  C    E.,  Merigold.  Miss 1.553  06 

5,845  81        Logan.  C    R.    Tchula.  Miss 2.  750  22 

1.204  45       Lollar.  J.  B..  Darling    Miss 1.926  04 

2.922  61        Long,  J.  J..  Jr.  Itta  Bena.  Miss..  1,  158  67 

5,030  40       Long.  W    K,  Itta  Bena   Miss 1,256.63 

4. 306  37       Longino,    J.    T.     Jr.,    Jonestown, 

12.820  92           Miss. 3,680.01 

Longino,  J.  T.,  &  Son,  Jonestown, 

11.36165-         Miss 2.510.14 

1.605  06       Looney.  T   A..  Drew.  Miss l!  444.  69 

1.715  06        Louisville  Cooperage  Co..  Route  1, 

16,  862  79           Lambert,    Miss ..:...  4,12626 

Love,  M.  P.  L  .  Hattlesburg.  Miss.  1,  167  50 

1,845  37       Love.  S.  F..  Itta  Bena   Miss 1.537.92 

Love.  8.  W.  Itta  Bena    Miss 1,407  53 

3,128  33        Lovelace.  E   M.  Indianola.  Miss..  1,858.77 

1,  655  76        Lovorn,  J.  J..  Rolling  Fork.  Miss..  1,  197  54 

Low,    Mrs.    Bettie    C.    Metcalfe, 

5,144.73             Miss 1.914  32 

Low.  Fletcher,  Metcalfe.  Miss 1.261  05 

14,  006  27       Lowe.  M.  E..  Glendora.  Miss 1.806  62 

1.874  51        Lowe,  W.  G..  Tchula.  Miss 1.073  44 

4,  433  46        Lowe.  W.  L..  Greenwood.  Miss 6,245  75 

Lowery.  A.  C.  Edwards.  Miss 1,195.75 

1,  199  44       Lowntritt.  Leo  and  Louis.  Winns- 
2.779.95             boro.    La ^ 6.058  09 

Lowry.  H.  G..  Indianola.  Miss 2.  296  96 

1,590.02       Lucas.  Thos..  Greenwood.  Miss...  1.789  02 
Luckett.    D.   C,   Route    5,   Yazoo 

3.  535  25            City,    Miss 1. 176  96 

Luckett.  J.  H.,  Tutwller,  Miss...  7.  383  64 

1.786  37        Lundy.  D.  C,  Lexington.  Miss...  3.169  59 

Lundy,  J.  D.,  Belzonl.  Miss 1.451  32 

2.095  02       Lundy.  J.  I..  Greenwood.  Miss...  2.343  96 

2.  177.  65        Lusk.  C.  A.,  Doddsville.  Miss 2.  051   21 

Mabry,  M.  H.,  Dublin.  Miss 1,573  45 

4,791.73        Mabus.  A.  A..  Ruleville.  Miss 1,953  74 

1.837  65        Mabus.  D   B.  Macel.  Miss. 1.120.75 

1.  189.  14       Macbeth.  T   M.  Silver  City.  Miss.  2.693  93 

3.389.01  MacDonald.  Mrs.  Jessie  P.,  Route 

1.900  62            1.  Bex  98.  Lyon,  Miss 2.  203  19 

3. 992  49       MacDuff.    Leise    J..    Jacksonville, 

3.176  37            Fla 4,747  35 

Maddox.  J,  H,.  Gunnison,  Miss l,  235  75 

2  291   57       Maddux,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Lula,  Miss.  4,  228.  85 


Payee's  name  and  address 

Maebell       Plantation,       Malvlna,  Amount 

Miss.. $4,  570  48 

Magruder,  L.  W.,  Jr.,  Boyle,  Miss.  2,  287  65 

Mahoney,  G.  A..  Glendora,  Miss..  2,263  44 
Mahoney,    Lem    D.,     Itta    Bena, 

Miss. 2,  730  87 

Malone,   Guy,   Route    1,    Belzonl, 

Miss 1.206  09 

Malone.  R.  C.  Pace.  Miss 5.478  26 

Malone  &  Ramsay.  Pace   MLss 2.238  31 

Malone.  T    S..  Route  2,  Box  84A, 

Clarksdale,    Miss 1.178  62 

Malone  &  Waller,  Route  2.  Tut- 
wller.   Miss 1,542.96 

Malouf,       Johnny,       Greenwood, 

Miss 1.047  15 

Mangum,  B.  I.,  Tunica,  Miss 4,  453  04 

Mangum,  E.  P.,  estate  of,  Tunica, 

Miss 4,302.07 

Mangum,    S.    C.    Olive    Branch, 

Miss 1.911  90 

Mann,  J   E..  Ruleville.  Miss 2,527  42 

Mann,  L    E,  Tallula,  Miss 4.612  28 

Mann,  Paul  L,  Glen  Allen.  Miss.  4,092  96 

Manning,  G    W,   Drew.  Miss 2.479  33 

Manning,  G.  W..  Jr..  Drew.  Miss.  2,361  68 
Manning,    G.     W      and    Roy    H., 

Minter    City.   Miss 2,107  30 

Manning,  R    W     Drew,  Miss 5,746  79 

Mannsdale  Mercantile  Co.,  Mad- 
ison    Miss 2,179  56 

Maranto,  S    P,  Anguilla,  Miss...  1,126  96 

Marcella  Farm,  Mlleston,  Miss 10,788  20 

Markette,  B    T     Oxford,  Miss 1,025  10 

Marlow.  H.  G.,  Ruleville.  Miss 2,  418  39 

Marlow,    W.    D.,    Jr.,    Ruleville. 

Miss 1.161  42 

Marshall.  A    L.,  Ruleville.  Miss..  2.513  38 

Martin.  B    M.   Dundee.  Miss 2.914  34 

Martin  Bros..  Okolona.  Miss 1.  650  56 

Martin.  H.   C.  Cary.  Miss. 2,128  41 

Martin.  H    L..  Belzonl,  Ml.ss 1   412  r.Q 

Martin,  Homer.  Route  1.  Belzonl, 

Miss 1,  117  47 

Martin.  Mrs,  Lula   B..   Midnight, 

Miss 1,928  07 

Martin.  R.  L..  Smithdale.  Miss..  1,009  53 

Mask.  V.  M..  Shannon,  Miss 1,042  35 

Massey,  B.  M..  Lyon,  Miss 4,586.88 

Massey,    J.    T.,    Route    2,    Lyon, 

Miss 5. 174  53 

Matagorda  Plantation,  Jonestown. 

Miss 7,074  25 

Mathls,  M.  C,  Route  3,  Walnut. 

Miss 1.159.44 

Mathis.    Mrs.    Ruth    A.,    Leland. 

Miss 6,952  45 

Maxwell.  C.  V.,  Pickens,  Miss...  1.689  92 

May.  J.  A..  &  Co..  Lombardy.  Miss.  6.  533  45 
May.  Ralph,  estate  of.  Memphis, 

Tenn 4.  547.08 

May.   W    L.   &   Sons,    Lombardy, 

Miss ^_  9.230  14 

Mayhall.  N.  L.,  Greenville,  Miss..  2,  173  19 

Mays.  F    R.   Boyle.   Miss 1,249  19 

McAllister.  T.    F..   Box    143,   New 

Albany.    Miss 1,114  22 

McArthur.  W    Phllndelphia   Miss.  1,595  24 
'■•    ■   iley.  A.  M     B.linlia,  Miss...  1.979.13 
M.Blo,  John  H  ,  e^irtte  of.  Green- 
wood. Miss 2,  075. 16 

McCain.    Ed.,    Route    1,    Bok    5, 

Shaw.   Miss 1,667.05 

McCain,  J.  P.  Carrollton.  Miss..  2,265  63 
McCaughan.  W.  C.  Sr..  estate  of. 

Route    1,    Box    55.    Clarksdale, 

Miss 1,928.57 

McClatchy,  R.   M.,  Jr.,  &   C.    H., 

Indianola.   Miss 3.400.85 

McCormick.  R  R.  and  M  E.,  Sena- 

tobla     Miss 1.617  55 

McCoy,  Mrs  Lillian  E  .  Bobo.  Miss.  2.  220  16 
McCoy.  Lucy  Mae.  Baltzer.  Miss..  1,102.64 
McCraney.  Mrs.  Jessie  O.,  Clarks- 
dale,   Miss 2   267.26 

McCraw,  .=^    R     .Areola    Miss 3  466  60 

McCrosk.  V    w   Fi    Senatobia,  Miss.  !   0:'7  7S 

McCullar    c    v:     Lambert,  Miss..  3   182  nH 

McCurdy.  i.  \V.,  Pope,  Miss 1   (59  4'j 


Payee's  name  and  address 

McCutchen  &  Co.,  Box  333,  Vicks-  Amount 

burg.  Miss _ _  $7,  127  99 

McDearman,     B.     E,,     Cleveland, 

Miss 1,208,97 

McDearman    &    Kennedy.    Cleve- 
land,   Miss 1.208.97 

McDonald.  T  R..  Tylerton.  Miss..  1,  219  84 
McEachern,    Ramsey,    Itta    Bena, 

Miss ■. 1.437.90 

McFall,  G   L..  Sumner,  Miss 2,  004.  69 

McFarland,     Ben     H.,    Abtrdeen, 

Miss 1,231.62 

McGaha,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F  ,  Route 

3,  Clarksdale.  Miss 1,  293  46 

McGarrh.  H.  E..  Merigold.  Miss...  2,  429  65 

MrGee.  C   H..  Mrs,.  Leland.  Miss..  2.  804  56 
McGee  Dean  Planting  Co.,  Leland, 

Miss 2,457.74 

McGee,  E   H.,  Lula.  Miss 1.001.81 

McGee.  H    B  ,  Tchula.  Miss 3.  545  95 

McGee.  J    E.,  Route  3,  Guntown. 

Miss 1,195  51 

McGee,  Nathan,  Natchez.  Miss...  1,272.22 
McGehee.    James    G.,    estate    of. 

GunnLson.  Miss 5.  088  44 

McGeary.  B.  G..  Sldon.  Miss 2.  Oil  76 

McGinnis,       Charles       Chatham, 

Miss 1,394.25 

McGowan.  H.  H..  Beulah.  Miss 6,  263  94 

McGraw-Curran  Planting  Co..  Ya- 
zoo City.  Miss 1.435.22 

McGraw.  F    A.  Valley.  Miss 3,737  92 

McGregor.  P.  K.,  Route  1,  Dodds- 

vir    .    Miss 2.041.47 

Mcintosh,  H  R.,  Picayune,  Miss..  1.920  08 
Mclntyre.  I.  T.,  Itta  Bena.  Miss..  2,800.23 
McKamy,  W  C.  Chatham.  Miss..  2,  529  42 
McKee  Bros.,  Friar  Point.  Miss...  20.  591. 17 
McKee,  F  B,  Friar  Point.  Miss..  11,131  81 
McKenzie  &  Wilsford.  Lula,  Miss.  5,  774  20 
McKinney.  W  T..  Anguilla.  Miss..  1,  891  61 
^T^Knigh"t.  G.  R..  Cleveland.  Miss.  1,  846.  DO 
M  Knight,  Joe  A..  Route  1,  Cleve- 
land.  Miss 1,262.19 

McKnight.  RE..  Route  1.  Cleve- 
land.  Miss 1.429   16 

MrLarty  J  R  .  Water  Valley,  Miss.  1.  288  87 

M   :       :        ,:    M     H    '.landale.  Miss.  1.106   12 

M.L....:.:.    \\    M    Darlove,  Miss...  1,601   89 

McLean,  F   R  ,  Blaine,  Miss. -  2,  606  22 

McLean.  J  H    Itta  Bena.  Miss 2,486  04 

Mcliean,  J  L..  Cleveland  Miss 1,491   24 

McLean.  R    D.  Doddsville.  Miss...  7,224  30 

McLellan.  E.  I    Sumner  Miss 5,087  43 

McLellan    Robert.  Philipp,  Miss..  1.  880  38 

McL^'Uand,  E  S  .  Canton.  Miss 1,  754  40 

McLemore,  A  G.  Geren.  Miss 5,391   25 

McLeod.  W.  D    Greenwood.  Miss..  2.  532  92 

McLure.  R  A.  Lula.  Miss 1,210  74 

McMahon,      Thomas,      Lorenzen, 

Miss 1.251.37 

McMillan    &    Stainoack,    Minter 

C'tv  Ml.ss 2.371.81 

N!   '•       rn    W.  A..  Sumner,  Miss..  2.407.15 
McMurchy.  Mrs   Mildred  8..  Dun- 
can, Miss 2,814  62 

McMurchy  &  Scott.  Duncan.  Miss.  3, 123  63 
McNair   J    W  .  CTarksdale,  Miss...  8.  990.  18 
McNeer.  Mrs   Ida  T..  Route  4,  Ya- 
zoo City.  Miss 2  368  56 

McNeese   S  J,  Carson.  Miss .   374  08 

McPherson.  J  J  .  Essex.  Miss 1,  237  21 

McPherson,  Lula  T    Essex.  Miss..  1,098  90 
McRanev.  Webb,  Box  125,  Belzonl, 

Miss."...    -      2.812  r. 

McRee,  J    F    li  jlcomb  Miss 1,327  55 

McShan.  M   M     Ruleville.  Miss...  1,243  54 
McWilliams,  Elise  R  .  Route  1,  Box 

285,  Clarksdale    MLss _  1,823  06 

McWilliams,    Olean     and    M.    P., 

Route  2.  Cleveland.  Miss 1.476  59 

Meadow  Plantation.  Shaw.  Miss..  2,006  75 

Mecklin,  Gus.  Louise,  Miss 1   582  61 

Mecklln.  Lawrence,  Louise,  Miss.  1.060  51 

Meeks.  G   W  .  Belzonl.  Miss 1,  299  97 

M-'V    W   F    .A.'ierdeen.  Miss 1    a^"  ^" 

^!   •  k-    \v     B     Schlater,  Miss ''   '  "4   :■■  l 

M'"    ■"    i-    L  .  Stover  Miss !     ^-^^   ": 

M- :..:.>.,  George,  Metcalfe,  Miss.  5.  aja  hb 


Payee's  name  and  address 

Methvln.  R  E..  Route  2,  Box  128, 
Schlater,  Miis 

Middleton,  Arthur  8..  Pocahontas, 
Miss 

Middleton.  C.  H..  Marks.  Miss 

Mlddleton.  E  K..  Pocahontas. 
Miss 

Mldyett,  J.  T..  Banks.  Miss '.'. 

Miller.   C.  C,  Belen.   Miss. 

Miller.  C   D.,  Glen  Allan.  Miss... 

Miller    C.  S..  Crenshaw.  Miss 

Miller,  Erskine,  Nettleton,  Miss.. 

Miller.  Felix  G..  Hankinson.  Miss. 

Miller,  H.  M..  Holly  Springs.  Miss. 

Miller,  H.  T..  Drew.  Miss 

M'ller.  J.  Wesley,  RoUlng  Pork. 
Miss 

Miller.  Louis  B..  Lombardv,  Miss. 

MiUer,  W  B.,  Route  1,  Box  77,  Bel- 
zonl,  Miss 

Mllloy.  G    M  ,  Prentiss.  Miss 

Mills.  D.  D..  Byhalia.  Miss 

Millsaps,  W.  W..  Route  1.  Shaw, 
Miss 

Ming.  F.  H  &  M.  L..  Shelby.  Miss. 

Ming.  R    F..  Shelfry,  Miss... 

Mississippi  Farms,  care  of  T.  E. 
Hutchlns.  Indianola,  Miss 

Mississippi  State  Hospital.  Whit- 
field.   Miss 

Mississippi  State  Penitentiary, 
Parchman,  Miss 

Mitchell.  J.  B..  Jr..  Jonestown. 
Miss    

Mltchener.  F.  M..  Sumner.  Miss.. 

Mize,  Henry,  Parchman.  Miss 

Mohead.  G.  T.,  Lula,  Miss 

Mohcad.  Helen  N  .  Lula.  Miss 

Montgomery.  Mrs  Anna  P..  Yazoo 
City.  Miss 

Montgomery,  H.  L..  Louise.  Miss. 

Montgomery,  J.  M.,  Inverness. 
Miss 

^!       comery,   8.    H..   Greenwood, 

Montgomery,  S.  M.,  Blanton. 
Miss 

Monty,  Charles.  Jonestown.  Miss. 
Monty,    E.    Route    S,    Box    575. 

Clarksdale,   Miss 

Monty.  Teddy.  Clarksdale.  Miss.. 

Monty.  Will,  Rudyard,  Miss 

Moore.  B   P..  Sumner.  Miss 

Moore    &    Borodofsky.    Ruleville. 

Miss    

Moore.  C.  C.  Holly  Springs.  Miss. 
Moore.  Dr.  C.  C.  Itta  Bena,  Mies. 
Moore,     Dudley.     Rolling     Fork. 

Miss    

Moore,     Edward    E.,     Clarksdale. 

Miss    

Moore.  J.  H..  Cary.  Miss 

^r      '       ''    TT     Pope.  Miss . 

M  M    i      Senatobla   Miss . 

Moore,  R   Mayo,  Prich,.-:    M  -s 

Moore   S.  H  ,  Blaine.  M.:    

Moore,  W.  V.,  Oakland.  Miss 

Morehead.  Mrs.   Verda  L..  Sldon, 

Miss 


M 


M    -.an   City. 


Morgan,  Jam«- 

Miss 

Morgan,   L.  H.  Route  1,  Box  58. 
Duncan,  Miss 

^orgiin.  Roger  P..  Marks,  Miss 

Morgan.  W    H.,  Route  1.  Morgan 
City,   Miss , 

Morns.  J.  W.,  Geron.  Miss 

Morrison,  r   f     ^helby.  Miss 

Morrissey  T   M    V;cksburg  Miss 

Morrow.  D   K     .--■  ringtown.  Miss 

Mortimer,  hin  Evelyn  T.,  Belzonl, 
Miss 

Mortimer.  J   A    Belzonl.  MiaB 

Mosby.  W    .J     C--.nton.  Mlw 

M   ,--■  '•■'.     !!<■■■■  f   B     I  V   r.    M  -^ 

1\1'..  i,A.  b    L  ,  S'JSU,  M-a-i -- 


Aum 


Amount 
tl.522.  68 

2.761  oa 

2.  218.  27 

8.099  27 
2.05;)  86 
1.075>  33 
5.365  24 
1,928  43 
1.00«  34 
1,369  67 
1.950,60 
2.447  22 

1.293  83 
8,  292  55 

1.114  33 
1.071  75 
2. 105  95 

1.392  64 
1.809  60 
1,685  85 

5.  798  85 

1.043  03 

53,  562  53 

3.  596  72 
4,644  97 
1.253  84 
2.293  25 
2,484  93 

3,069  08 
2,038  84 

9,014   i 

1,363  57 

5,045  03 
2,222  37 

2,204  87 
1  368  96 
1.621.94 
2.681.10 

1,339  36 
1.006  05 

2.  189  25 

8,  167,89 

1,231  15 
3,367  62 
1,215.41 

7.  162  59 
1.595  33 
1.361  31 
1,953  58 

1.257  20 

1  0G9  72 

2  677  53 

3.  046  b3 

1,371  31 
1, 108  98 

e  iO,';  47 

1,009  16 

1.719  09 

1,  536  60 

1,  898  07 

4  "■•r  '■« 
1  657  .^a 
6  312  96 

4  43^'  40 

8,  741  K3 


I 


Aii;<)2 


APPFXDIX  T')  Tir:  rOXGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Payee's  namf  and  address 
}.'         40,  W.  Ralph.  Waynesboro. 

Mullen.  E  P  .  Sunflower.  Miss 

Mullens,    E.    J..    Jr.    Clarksdale. 
Miss 

MuUins.  Robert.  Blaine.  Mtss 

Munson.  H  .  Jr  .  Tunica.  Miss 

Murphey.  Smith.  Sumner.  Miss — 

Murphree.  A   D  .  Shelby,  Ml.ss 

Murphy,  H    L  .  Arkabutla,  Miss.. 
Mustin.  B   E,  Minter  City.  Miss.. 

Mvers  Bros    Isola.  Miss - 

:■  t>.    R  ,  Glen  Allan.  Miss 

>         -    J    E  ,  Route  2,  Batesville. 

Miss 

Myers.  J    J..  Mattson,  Miss 

Myers.  J   S  ,  Grace.  Miss 

Myers,    Mrs.   Mattee   B..   Dundee. 

Mss 

»•       -    W    H  ,  Cleveland.  Miss 

?.'       -    Joel.  Grace.  M:?s  

-*.  J    W  .  Hclly  B     '•    M 
:....,, ..^i  Planting  Co  .  Lt...i;.-.  M..^. 

yjash.  J   B  .  Greenville.  Miss 

J^ason,  R    H.  Belzonl.  Miss 

Nathan,    Ed .   Route  2,    Bex    150, 

Shelby.  Miss.. 

Neblet*    O    R  .  Shelby   Miss 

Neff.    M     ?"      Catchings,    Miss . 

Nelll,  J    E   i  £   H  ,  Money,  Miss.— 
Neill  &  Co  ,  W  C  .  NorthcarroUton. 

Miss 

Nelll,    W.    H..   Genelll,    Miss. 

Nelson  &  Head  Co  ,  Tunica,  Mis.s-. 
New  Hope  Plantation,  Greenwood 

Miss 

Newman.  J    L.  Pace,   Miss 

Newman.  S   C  .  Salartia,  Miss 

Newton  Naval  Stores  Co  .  Wiggins 

Miss 

Nichols.  C    G.  Swlftcwn.  Miss 

Nichols,     David     E,     Jr..     Monry. 

Miss 

Nichols.  H  L  ,  Lexington.  Ml.^s 

Nicholson.    Felix    E .    Glen    Allan, 

•    Miss 

Nicholson    M    P     Glen  Allan  Miss. 

Nicholso!.    -     '     Moscow.  Tenn 

Nixon.  C    li     M     tught.  Miss 

Nixor     F    f:     Yazoo  City,  Miss... 

Nixon.  O    W.  Tchula.  Miss 

Noble,  Randolph,  Lorman  Miss 

Norfleet.  R  Vance,  care  T.  G  Wils- 

ford.  Lula,  Miss 

Norman,    R     I      Sumner.    Mi«s 

.Ncrris.  J.  W     Robinsonville,  Mlss. 

54unnery,    I     n      .Areola,    Miss 

gunnery.  O    R  ,  Liberty,  Miss . 

JJunnery,    Pete.  Route   2.   Box  8, 

I     Leland,  Miss 

Nutt,  Mrs   Inez  A  .  Rosedale,  Miss. 
Nutter.  Mrs    Blanche  M  ,  Route  1. 

'■     Belzcni.    Miss 

jOakhurst   Co,    Clarksdale     Mis.*.. 
P'Bru-n  &  Williams,  Ways.de,  Miss. 

iOdom,    C     L.    Schlater,    Miss 

'Ogden.  Mrs.  Florence  S  .  Rosedale, 

Mlss 

Oglesby.   J     A     rhatham.   Miss 

OKeefe.   -j    B     C  ahoma.  Miss 

jOUver,  Phillip,  Shelby.  Miss 

jOmega     Planting     Co..     Mattson. 

Mlss 

)'Neal.    Charles.    Louise,    Miss 

iNeal,  W    C  .  Bentonia,  Miss 

;ill,  Bros.,  Clarksdale,  Miss 

reola  Plantarrn    L<-'..Tnd.  M;-.=  . 
{Outlaw,    T    r      p.   \     :.     B-  .  ■ 

j     Mlss 

jOwen.  C    P  ,  Robinsonville,  Mlss.. 
JOwen.   Mrs.  Hazel   R  ,  Columbus. 

I     Mi.NS 

•Owen.  R    W  ,  Evansvllle,  Miss 

0^v..T,    &   Son.   R    W.,  Evansvllle. 

.     '^I    - - 

0'Ae:i.  S    W  ,  Evansvllle,  Miss 

Owens  &  Son,  J   T..  Tunica.  Miss. 

!     '  This  represents   the   pa3rment 
1'4  il-stores-conservatiou  pro; 


AITKXDIX  TO  THE  CUNGUE::^-luX AL 


T)Kn 


A 1  m?. 


Amount 

$1,206.00 

1.205  37 

6  493  54 
1.499  97 
1,764  84 
10  629  05 
2  839  49 
1.817  24 
1.044  07 

1.  359  60 

2,  470  98 

1  295  93 
3. 145  74 
2,272  86 

1.802  65 

2, 197  50 

1  710  38 
^   655  37 

2  623  83 
1.931  67 
1  962  67 

1  434  80 
6.  025  86  I 

1,  163  89 

3  695  66  1 

2,  24,T  49 
4,  285  28 
8,  376  90  i 

3.431  77  ' 
2, 265  78 
1,239  92 

'8  129  79 

4  .49  23 

1.079  15 
4.  224  00 

3,  587  42 

3.  133  38 
1  654  52 
6  016  76 
3.533  93 

5  071  06 
2,918  22 

12.  377  09 

4.  903  97 
1  119  17 
2.  446  42 
1.300  42 

2.  859  84 
1.329  41 

1,  338  59 

8.  771  23 

1. 211  44 

1.068  89 

5.  784  36 
1.  405  04 
1,678  20 
1,076  41 

4.  481  53 
1,  330  48 
1,316  82 

1  860  55 

2  719  72 

1.  228  93 
10  854  91 

1  630.03 
8.091.03 

3,311  52 
8  189.73 
3.897  19 

inder   the 

r.im. 


Payee's  name  and  address  Amount 

Pace.  W    K..  Sharon.  Miss $1,732  47 

Packwocd.    John     A..    Tylertown. 

Miss 1,  997  20 

Page.   Mrs.   Dcra  M..   Itta   Bena, 

Mlss 1,658  14 

Paine  &  Garrett.  Egremont,  Mlss.  5,278  19 

Palmer.  C.  B  ,  Coahoma.  Miss 1.  135  47 

Palmer,    Isaiah.    Mound     Bayou, 

■•Miss 1.371.  52 

Panther  Burn  Co.,  Panther  Burn, 

Miss 13,577  25 

Parchman,  Katie  L..  Lyon.  Miss..  1,761  45 
Park.  J.   E..  Box  527.  Greenville, 

Miss 2,468  54 

Park,  Lucy  R  .  Merigold,  Miss 1,023   14 

Park.  M.  R..  Box  527,  Greenville, 

Miss. _ _ 9.  551  91 

Parker.  L.  W  ,  Cruger.  Miss 3,  188  31 

Parker,    R.   Lee.    Sr.    (estate    of), 

Natchez.  Mlss 1,944  50 

Parker,  Z    L  ,  Itta  Bona,  Miss 1,  173  46 

Parkinson.  J.  R.  Bonoit,  Miss...  3,872  78 

Parks,  Mrs.  Nannie  S.,  Drew.  Miss.  2,  540  24 

Parks,  T    P.  Drew.  Miss 1,226  86 

Parrish,  N    B.,  Tchula,  Mlss 2,019  41 

Parrish,  T    C.  Mlleston,  Miss 3,492  45 

Patterson,  A    M..  Como.   Miss 1,494  16 

Patterson.  C.  D  .  Benoit.  Miss 2,  941   13 

Patterson.  Danby  Terrell.  Benoit, 

Miss. 1.334  04 

Patterson,   J.    L.,   &   Son.    Rome, 

Miss 5,632  67 

Patterson,  Joe,  Mount  Olive,  Miss.  1.  341  62 
Patterson.  O.  D  .  Route  2.  Sarepta. 

Miss 1,  301  74 

Patty.  B.  G  ,  Cllftonville,  Miss...  1,  146  38 
Paulette   Plantation,    Inc.   Paul- 

ette.    Miss 6.507  26 

Payne,  B    B.,  Winterville,  Miss 2,235  57 

Payne     E     L.,    Route    3,    Box    16, 

Clarksdp.le,    Miss 1,085  99 

Pavne,    Imogene    T.,    Clarksdale. 

Miss 3,228  69 

Payne,   M.   L.   &  W.  M.,  Winter- 
ville,   Miss 1,677  32 

Pearl  &  Kline,  Anguilla,  Miss 4,  481   15 

Pearson.  H    B.,  Hollandale.  Miss..  1,088.  19 
Pearson.  R    B.,  Box   104.  Hollan- 
dale.   Miss 2,  559  30 

Peeler.   Earnest.  Kosciusko,  Miss.  1,  122  77 

Peeple.  W   O  .  Rulevill",  Miss 2,  063  85 

Pelcgrin.     John     P.,     Clarksdale. 

Miss 5.  931   37 

Pemble.  T.  E..  Merigold.  Miss 7.  556  41 

Pcnington,  Ben.  Route  3.  Tutwller, 

Miss 3,068  85 

P°ntecost.  A.  L.,  Rulevllle.  Miss..  1,228  06 
Peoples  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  Tupelo. 

Miss 5.807  46 

Pepper.  A   R  .  Louise,  Mlss 1,  182  89 

Pepf)er.  W   A  .  Belzonl,  Miss 2.  861  30 

Pepple,  W  O,  Rulevllle.  Miss 2.063  85 

Perry.  A.  S  .  Hollywood,  Miss 6,  677   15 

Perry,  C  W  .  Route  4,  Yazoo  City, 

Miss. 2.531   02 

Perry.  G    D..  Hollywood,  Miss 12.  212  20 

Perry.  G   D,  Jr  ,  Maud.  Mi.^s 10,058  32 

Perrj.  Mrs.  Orlena  W..   Merigold, 

Mi.;s 1,  066  81 

Ferryman,  L  G,  Lula.  Miss. 1,635  72 

Ferryman,  Mary  A,  Lula.  Miss...  1,227  17 

Peteet,  Area.  Greenwood,  Miss 1,  167  19 

Peterson,  A    O  ,  Lambert,  Miss 1,  131.  29 

Fettey    &    Stratton.    Greenwood, 

Mi5S 2,611   75 

Phelan,  Maude  M.,  Philipp.  MisB.  1.212  93 
Phillips,    C.    H,.    Route   2,   Yazoo 

City.  Miss 3,  190.  76 

Phillips.    Mrs.    Carrie    B..    Sum- 
ner, Miss 1,244  79 

Philllos,  Charles  C.  Route  1,  Sil- 
ver City.  Mlss _  1.  728  14 

Fhilll]3S,  J   F.,  Holly  Bluff.  Miss..  3,  824  28 
FhilllDS,  L.  E  ,  Route  1.  Box  67A. 

Madison,  Miss 1.214.85 

PhilliDs.    Noel    G  ,    Slate    Spring. 

Mis5 1,  206,71 

Philliijs.   T.   H..   Jr..   Holly  Bluff. 

Miss 3,406  65 


Payee's  name  and  address 

Pierce,   S.   W..  Route    1,   Collins,  Amount 

Miss-- - -.- $1,094  46 

Pigford,  Howard  E.,  Russell,  Miss.  1.  141   74 

Pillow.  George.  Greenwood.  Miss.  1,020  41 

Pillow.  R.  L  .  Greenwood,  Miss 5,  195  58 

Pillow,  Walter.  Itta  Bena,  Miss...  2.094   15 

Pillow,  Will  N,  Itta  Bena,  Miss..  3,939  73 

Pittman.  J    R,  Itta  Bena.  Miss..  1.082  88 

Fittman.  Noel.  Sun  Flower,  Miss.  1.  133  00 

Pleasant.  V  S  .  Shaw.  Miss 1.  843.  54 

Pleasants,  F,  P.  and  H.  R.,  Minter 

City,  Miss 2,533  74 

Pleasants     &     Rcberson,     Minter 

City.  Miss 3,359  87 

Poague,  J    E.  Deeson.  Miss 1,922  55 

Foe,  L   H  ,  Indianola.  Miss 1.432  43 

Foe.  W  S..  Benoit.  Miss 4,  020  76 

Foindexter.  O  Q  ,  Ravine.  Miss 2,  036  18 

Poindexter,  W    G..   Morgan  City, 

Mis* 2,616  70 

Pointer.  D.,  Como,  Miss 1,  027  02 

Pointer,  D„  Jr.,  Como,  Mlss 1,422  73 

Pointer,  Phil,  Como,  Miss 7,887  06 

Folaslni,  John,  Long.  Miss 1,077  49 

Polk,  R.  E  L..  Mount  Olive,  Miss.  1.  295  28 
Polk,  Mrs.  Virginia  P.,  Inverness, 

Mi.ss 10.  966  95 

Posey,  R.  V..  Dublin,  Mlss 4,  566  04 

Potter,  L   T..  Wayside.  Miss 1.303  55- 

Potts.  T.  C  Crenshaw.  Miss 3.  443  01 

Powell,  Mrs    Annie  D..  Raymond, 

Miss 1.210  00 

Powell.  B.  J,.  Jr..  Benoit.  Miss 1.  190  33 

Powell.  Mrs,  Claudine  Y.,  Powell, 

Miss - _  3.  949   18 

Powers.  T   H..  Cary,  Miss 5,  408  66 

Powers,  W  P.,  Darlove,  Miss 3,  199  02 

FraLrle  Planting  Co..  Stovall.  Mlss.  5,  879.  07 
Pratt.  J.  L.,  Route   1.  Crawford, 

Miss- .- 1.227.78  ' 

Pratt,    Mrs    Sallie   B,,   Inverness, 

Miss 1,748  00 

Presley,  C  E.,  Rena  Lara.  Miss 3,  585.  08 

Presley.  T  H.,  Senatobla,  Miss 1,  050.  45 

Fretti,     D..    Route    3.    Box     580, 

Clarksdale,    Miss 1,375.05 

Price,  W    A..  Inverness.  Miss 2,865.  13 

Prichard,  J,  G..  Inverness.  Miss..  2  476.  75 

Prlchard.  Jo.  Inverness,  Mlss 2,392  72 

Primm,  W   Roe,  Indianola,  Miss..  1.040  26 

Prince,  P    M,  Shuqualak.  Miss..  1,080.13 

Fritchard,  C.  D.,  Artesia   Mlss 1,  352  77 

Pritchard,  D   A,  Oxford,  Miss 1,081  67 

Fritchard,  J  M.,  Darling,  Mlss 1.  484.  73 

Progressive  Realty  Co,.   Edwards, 

Mlss 1,764.30 

Providence     Cooperative     Farms. 

Tchula.    Miss 1.122.79 

Provine  &  Spragins.  Minter  City, 

Miss ...- 1,  030  90 

Frowell.  W.  D  .  Lyon.  Miss .  2.  199  34 

Pryor,  J.  Z..  Slate  Springs.  MisS-_  1,  553  87 

Pryor,  L  B,  Longwood.  Miss 3,462  59 

Pryor.  R.  C,  Valley  Park.  Miss 1.961.72 

Puffer,  Mrs   Florine  H  .  Bentonia, 

Miss - 2.  038  29 

Fugh.  Joe,  Itta  Bena.  Miss. 4,  925  28 

Furnell,     Emmett     L.,     Schla-.er, 

Miss 1,220  20 

Pyron,  M.  E  ,  Indianola.  Miss 1,  029  79 

Pyron.  W   W..  Route  1.  Merigold, 

Mlss 1,301.65 

I    Quinn,  Mrs   Vallie  B  .  Shaw,  Miss.  1.  238.  51 
Quitman    County.    Miss.,    Marks, 

Miss 1.027.03 

j    Race    Track    Plantation,    Gretn- 

wood.  Miss 9,496.19 

I    Rainbow     Planting     Co..     Webb. 

Mlss 4.822  83 

Rainer,     J     C.     West    Memphis. 

Tenn... 4  267  64 

Rainwater,  Sid..  Coahoma.  Miss.,  1,570  12 

Ralston,  Lizzie  S..  Coahoma.  Miss.  2,  324  70 
Ralston.     Robert     S .     Coahcma. 

Miss 1,168  39 

Rankin.  J  RUey,  Picayune,  Miss..  1,  015  30 

Rathell,  E  F..  Lexington.  Miss 1,  100  70 

Ratliff,  George  L.,  Lyon,  Mlss 1.  172  63 

Ray,  F.  H.,  Canton.  Miss 1,336  75 

Ray,  J,  B..  Drew.  Miss _  1.362  92 


Payee's  name  and  address  Amount 

Ray.  Percy    Indianola,  Mlss $10,597.78 

Ray,  R  V,'    Drpw   Miss 1,201   53 

Rayner,  h    '.>     Merigold.  Miss 7,722  69 

Rayner.  I    c     Merigold.  Miss 1.206  09 

Read,  R    fl     P. aiding.  Miss 1,62121 

Reality  Plantation.  Onward.  Miss.  7.  388  97 

Reo,  C.  M.  James,  Miss 1,521  99 

Reddltt,   Mrs    Lillian  C.   Green- 
wood. Miss --- 1,040,73 

Redfleld.      W.      G„      Estate      of, 

Edwards.    Mlss 2.121  34 

Reed.  A   H..  Inverness,  Mlss 4.330  09 

Reed.  B    S.  i^  i-vr  City.  Miss 3,972  35 

Reed,  J   W    Hliy  Ridge,  Miss 4.331  38 

Reed,   M     I      F^anting  Co..  Silver 

City,   Mlss 3,657.81 

Reed.    Noel    J.,    Route    1,    B-135. 

Isola,  Miss 1.566  76 

Reed  T  B    Route  1,  Leland,  Mi.=s.  l    ,567  90 

Reed    T    f     .T     Belzonl.  Miss ]    463  55 

Reese.  H    B  ,  Ina  Bena,  Miss 1,377.16 

Refuge   Planting  Co..   Greenville, 

Miss 11.473.87 

Reinhart.  M.  C,  Estate  of,  Clarks- 
dale, M1.SS. 2  764  90 

Rembert.  Sam,  Estate  of,  Perth- 
shire, Mlss 2  801  99 

Rester,     F     Randall.     Route     B, 

Poplarville.    Miss 1.045  51 

Reynold-    C    F     Malvina,  Miss...  2,712  40 

Reynold.-   D   F    Glendora.  Miss...  5  945.15 
Reynold-     H      B   lf^«'       E   i:t    1 

Hollanu..;L'     Mii-s   _..  1   469  71 

Reynolds.  P    F.  Greenville    Mis.'=-  3,  289  23 
Rhodes.    J    H.,    401    South   Hinds 

Street.  Greenville.  Miss 1   333  05 

Rice   R   K     \v-   )b    Mlss. 1.889.12 

Rice.  To :r:    S".-^- nor.  Mlss. 163153 

Richards,  A  w    R-nr*'  2  B  x  ';"<  B 

Greenvillt-    M:--                              ^  1   995.  19 

Richard.-    V>     I>     I:  •.>■-:. p=-    M-s.  .s    181   06 

Richardson,  F=    I      B    ,-  •.!    M  -  .,  1069.80 

Richmond.  W    M     c  ^  :  '.     M    -_  2  234  02 
Riley  .Mrs.  Adalra,  ;>r.^i  M:-=    w.l- 

son  N.  Pelder.  .^•^i:•:'.    ( ,  ■    ...  2  4:'T  73 

Riley    H    C     TV;,-  k    W  •]     M;  -        ..  \    '''['4  81 

Riley,  Jeff  D.,  Newhebrwn,  Miss..  :'   294.72 

Riley.  W.  T,.  Bentonia,  Mlss I    230  60 

RlngolQ    F    .\     Cleveland    Mlss..  5.262  08 
Rlngold.  .Mr-    Virgle  J.,  Cleveland, 

Miss 2,  179  13 

Rivers,  J.  E..  Box  522.  Greenville, 

Miss 2,076  81 

Rivers.  J.  O.,  Strlngtown,  Miss 4, 114.  46 

Rivers  &  Son,  Strlngtown,  Miss..  2,  190  28 

Roane  Bros.,  Grenada,  Mlss 1,330  25 

Robbs,  C    E.  Leland,  Miss 3,468.05 

Roberts   C    H     Itta  Ben:-    Miss...  1.299  31 

Roberts,  Ernest,  Bolton,  Miss 1,929.75 

Roberts,  F.  R.,  West  Point,  Miss..  1,  126  26 

FobertE     R    P      Belzoni     Mi.ss 1,123  90 

Roberts,  w   .\    Silver  City,  Mlss-.  2,163  74 
Roberts    \'      X     Silvei  Clt.  .  Miss-.  2,163,74 
Roberts,   vv    B     estate  of.  Rose- 
dale. Misf^ 1,131,14 

Robertshaw  Co.,  The,  Heathman, 

Mlss 17,  008.  27 

Robertshaw   Irene  E.,  Greenville, 

Mist 1,478,71 

Robertshaw.    J.    M.,     Greenville, 

Mlss 9,973.44 

Robertson,     F      K       Glen     Allan, 

Mlss 2,996  63 

Robertson      Farms,      Deerbrook, 

Miss 1   886   12 

Robertson,  Irene  c.  Hully  Ridge, 

Misf 1,074.35 

Robertson,    T.    D.,    Holly    Ridge, 

Miss 1  067  30 

Rochelle,     C.    A.,    Rolling    Pork, 

Miss - 4   .14  92 

Roebuck  Plantation.  Sidon,  Miss.  2,  968  28 
Rogers,    Mrs,    Fannie    M.,    Pace, 

Miss 1,302  74 

Rogers,  Geoitre  M     B'-!ce,  Mlss..  4   <'''•'  >->^ 

Rogers.  Joe  H,  Pic-     Miss 2     9     :  j 

Rokeby    Plantation.    Yazoo   City, 

Miss 7  72R  PA 

Romlne.  Claude,  Areola,  Miss 4  424   j-i 


Payee's  name  and  address 

Hoseborongn    &   Son,    Senatobla.  Amount 

Miss $2,717  96 

Ross,   C.    C, -Rome,   Miss 1,069  45 

Ross,    J     B„    route    2.    Box    133, 

Clarksdale,  Miss... _  1,357  03 

Ross,  J,  B,  Belen,  Miss 1,615  67 

Ross,   L.   A.,   Clarksdale.  Mlss 1,655  92 

Rotenberry.  C.  G.,  Lambert.  Miss.  1,  024  20 

Roth,  S    P.,  Drew,  Miss 1,175.70 

Rouse.   C.   C,   route  3.   Brandon, 

Mlss 2.  248  80 

Rowe,  Mrs.  Cora  W..  Shelby.  Mlss.  2.  622.  62 

Rowland.  J   A.,  Flora.  Miss 1,668.09 

Rowlands.      Lamont,      Picayune, 

Miss 7.000.06 

Royce     F     I       I     :       M'ss 2,943.90 

Ruckei     Vv     H     •   •,    Bena,  Miss..  3,020.19 

Ruff,  Mrs    Zillah,  Tupelo,  Miss...  1.422.01 
Runnymede  Plantation,  Itta  Bene, 

Miss 9,  003.  50 

Russell,   B.    L.,   Tunica,  Mlss 1.021.12 

Russell,   D    M.,   Lyon,  Miss 1,663.57 

Russell,  J,  L.  Alcorn,  Jonestown, 

MLSS 4,  169.26 

Russell  Planting  Co.,  Jonestown, 

Miss 4,040.92 

Russell,  T.  G..  Mayersville,  Miss..  3,  528  08 
Ryals.  P.  M.,  route  1,  Hollandale, 

Mlss 1.263.08 

Ryle,  Hubert,  Lamont,  Mlss 1.  176  24 

Sacco,  John,  Shelby,  Miss. 1,042  85 

Safley,  J.  A.,  Rome"  Miss 1,128.  55 

Salley,  J    R.,  Minter  City,  Miss..  2.011.79 
Salmon.     Estelle     M.,     Coahoma, 

Miss 2,847.29 

Salmon,  J.  D.,  Rome,  Mlss 1,375.78 

Salmon   &  Sheldon.  Inc.,  James, 

Miss 8,461  64 

Sanders,  J    T     .n>-    »»:     ^!  -    1,245  96 

Sanders,  J    W  ,  Wii:.-.  M:.-- 8,703.17 

Sanders.  Rogers,  Moorhead.  Miss..  1,  517.  85 
Sandldge,   J.    E.,    Box   44,    Pettlt, 

Miss 1,  142.28 

Sandroni,    Marino,    Shaw,    Mlss 1,  185  72 

Sanford  &  Saunders,  Como.  Miss.  2.  585  47 

Sanford,    V     F      Como.    Miss 1.440.57 

Sarver,   O,   i^,    Vance,    Miss 1,117.42 

Saunders,    A.    L..    1115    St.    Anne 

St..  Jacks—    M*ss 1,133.28 

Saunders,     Mr-      Una    C,    Estill, 

Miss 2. 114.  85 

Savage.  Van,  Lambert,  Miss 2,  182.44 

Sayle.  Frank,   Charleston,  Miss..  1,473  31 

Sayle,  I.  F..  Charleston,  Mlss 1,068.61 

Sbravati,  Emo,  Clarksdale,  Miss-.  1,007.78 
Schaefer,    Emlle   T..   Yazoo   City, 

Miss _  1,896,88 

Schaefer  &  Golden,  Yazoo  City, 

Miss 1,387.86 

Schaefer.  Marx,  Yazoo  City,  Miss.  3,  438.  34 
Schear   &   Rubenstein,   Rosedale, 

Miss.. - 1,897.37 

Scott,  A.  E..  Jr  .  Mayersville,  Miss.  1,  000.  87 

Scott,  George  E  ,  Hernando,  Mlss.  2,  138.  18 

Scott,  V    L.,  Raymond,  Mlss 1,101.66 

Scruggs,  W.  P.,  boddsville,  Mlss..  8,424  74 
Seale,  Mrs.  Katye  B.,  Catchings, 

Miss .' 1,  156.  90 

Seitz.  W.  N.,  Artesia,  Miss. 1,023.  19 

Self  &  Co     Marks.  Miss... 5.648  91 

Self,  P.  M.  B.,  Marks,  Mlss 5.  541  63 

Self,  William  King,  Marks,  Miss..  6.  556.  55 

Seligman,  Dan.  Shaw,  Mlss 5  893  63 

Sessions    Charles  E.,  Friar  Point, 

Miss 1   178.89 

Sessions,  J.  M,.  Woodvllle.  Miss..  1  258  24 

Seward,  B.  P.,  Louise,  Mlss 6  440.46 

Seward,  E.  R,  Yazoo  City,  Mlss..  6  378  03 

Seward  &  Harris,  Louise,  Miss 6  043  88 

Seymour,  H.  M.,  Indianola.  Miss..  4  052.03 

Shackelford,  J.  L.,  Bentoniti.  Mlss.  2  448.  49 
Shackelford,     C.     C„     Midnight, 

Mlss 1  302.28 

Shaffer,  C.   E  ,   Route  2,  Box  24, 

Greenville,  Miss 1  789.  15 

!^}iannon,  A.  V..  Lake  Cormorant. 

Miss 5.  145.05 

Shapoff,  Sam,  Rosedale.  Mifs 1.  499  -i 

Sharbrough.  P.  W..  Jr..  Holly  Bluff, 

Miss -  6,  776,  87 


Paycc'.s  name  and  address 

Sharbrough.    J.    W..    Holly    Bluff,  Amount 

Mlss .1 .-  $2,224  85 

Sharkey    County    Parm,    Rolling 

Pork.  Mlss 1,  509  79 

Sharp.  G.  P..  Tchula.  Miss 1.  434.90 

Sharp,  J.  Pipes,  Shaw.  Miss 2.896.47 

Shaw,  J.  A..  Webb.  Mlss 1.305.73 

Shaw.  James  A..  Jr.,  Webb.  Mlss..  1,  312.  28 

Shaw.  W.  D.,  Webb.  Miss 1, 113  12 

Sheffield,  R.  H..  &  C.  C.  Metcalfe. 

Miss 1,930.94 

Shelby,  F,  P  ,  Shelby.  Miss _  4  541  07 

Shelby,  George,  Shelby,  Miss 2  073,95 

Sheldon.  Anson  H..  James.  Miss..  3,345  80 

Shelton,  A  B..  Lambert,  Mlss 1.342  95 

Sherard,  J.   H.,   &  Son,   Sherard, 

Mlss 10,  136  71 

Sherard,     J.     Holmes,     Sherard, 


Shci::...n,  O.  J.,  Enid.  Mlss 

Sherrill.  G    H  ,  Brandon,  Mlss 

Shields.  Elise  C  Clarksdale,  Mlss. 
Shipp,  Pearl  and  P.  P.,  Route   1. 

Benton     M    -  

Shivers    (     W     h   \  .■     Miss 

Short    y.    V    Sardis.  Miss 

Short,  M     .:  -e    C'-^iT^haw.  Miss.. 

Showers,  H    B     l:    a     miss . 

Shurden  ^  C  ■   :■■  :    1.';'  .v    M:--    .. 
Shurden.  J    B     Ir^  ..    M  -■ 
Shurden,  J,  D.   and    £.  E.,   Drew, 

Mlss -. 

Shurden   w    (j    T>- ■ '^.    M.^^s 

Sides,  B    B,    -;■■-  :    !  .  ;.  ,:,  2n   M'?--. 
Side:?    .,'■..     :::    E     B  .:,•;•■•     \B - 
Sigman.  M.  F.,  Route  2,  Ciarus- 

dEile,   Mlss 

Sillers.    Florence    W.,     Rosedale, 

Miss 

Simmons.    Albert    J.,    Route    1, 

Lyon,  Miss 

Simmons,  C.  S.,  Inverness,  Miss.. 

Simmons,  G.  W.,  Utlca,  Mlss 

Simmons,  J.  E.,  Carter.  Mlss 

Simmons.  N.  M.,  i^elzonl.  *as8 — 
Simmons,  T.  M.,  Route  2.  Belzonl, 

Mlss.. 

Simmons,     W.     P.,     Greenwood, 

Mlss 

Slmpjson,  A.,  Shaw.  Mlss 

SlmiJson,  A,  J.,  Sumner,  Miis 

Simpson,  F,  F.,  Flora,  Miss 

Simrall.  B.  N.,  Redwood,  Miss 

Sinclair.  D.  A.,  Shaw,  Miss 

Slngletary.    V.    M.,    Minter    City, 

Mlss - 

Skates,  W.  C,  Pettlt,  Mlss 

Skinner,  N,  C,  Route  1,  Hollan- 
dale, Miss 

Skipper.  L.  C,  Gholson,  Mlss 

Slater,  J.  C,  Coahoma,  Mlss 

Slater.  J.  R..  Sumner,  Miss 

Slaughter,  J,  P.,  Silver  City.  Mlss. 
Slayden,     Jack.     Holly     Springs, 

Miss 

Slayden.     T.     E.,    Holly    Springs. 

Miss 

Sledge,  Mrs.  Earl  P.,  Louise.  Mlss. 
Sledge.    Mrs.    Norfleet   C,    Holly- 
wood,  Miss .    - 

Smith,  A.  D..  Louise    AB-- 
Smith,   Mrs.  Amle   E..   Thornton. 

Mlss 

Smith.  B   R.,  Clayton,  Mlss ... 

Smith.  B    W.,  L'^i;^''    M"-- 

Smith,  Burl  D.,  B  M         

Smith,   M        c      ;.     b..   Route   6. 

Yazoo  (".:■,    '^B--    

Smith.  Dave  R  ,  Duncan,  Miss 

Smith,  E.  E.,  Glendf.ra    Mi.'is 

Smith,  E.  E,  Dunca:     M  .    .. 

Smith,  Edward  W.,  B-d7B,  Cmiks- 

dale.   Mlss 

Smlt:      ^!--    Elizabeth  M..  Meri- 

POB:      ^B—    

'^:::.--':^    1     P     Satartia,  Miss 

buiiin,  Cj    F     Flora,  Miss 

Smith,  J    B)     Hiilhouse.  Miss... 
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I         Payee's  name  and  address 
Smith.  J    R.  and  Eleanor  Smith 

Hall,  Merigold,  Mi-s 

[  Smith.  Mrs.  Jessie  T  .  Gunniaon, 

t        M1S8. .- .-_ 

!  Smith.   Mrs.   Lucile    H.   Duncan, 

Mi*^ 

Smith.    Mrs.    Minta   J..   Route    2. 
Cleveland.  M'.ss. 

Smith.  Norwood.  Posodale.  Miss.. 

Smith.  P.  W.  Alligator.  Mus 

Smith.     Pamplin.     Minter     City, 

Miss 

Smith,  Dr  R   C.  Drew.  Miss 

S.-ni:h.   R    F.   D'jncan.  Miss 

Sml'h    R  r  .  Tchula.  Miss 

Smi'h   &  Co..   Mrs    R    O..  Drew. 

Ml^S 

Smith.  R   R.   Shelby.  Miss 

Smith   Mrs  Roberta  P  .  Cleveland. 
Miss 

Smith   W   B.  Canton.  Miss 

Smith    W    H    and   O    O.  Oreen- 

wot. d .  MiJ's 

'Smith.  W    L  .  Lyon.  Miss   

'Smith,  Whitney.  Webb,  Miss 

jSmlfh  &  WiRgins.  Inc  .  MerlRold. 

I     Miss 

Smithwiclt.  Mrs  Connie  T  .  Holly- 

vood     Mips 

Somerville    Minter  J,.  Plantation, 

Minter  City    Miss. 

Scm'Tville,    W     G.    Minter    City. 

Ml=9 

S<5rre:i.    F.   H     and    J     W.    Isola". 

Miss 

Sorrell    James  G.  Isola,  Miss 

'Sorrels.  Louise  C  .  Be'.znni,  Miss.. 

Sory.   J    W     Isola.  Miss. ._ 

Sf)ut.-r    O    M,  Beiilah.  Miss 

Scaricman.   Lee.    Grace.   Miss 

Sp?-ke8.    S     T..    U.    Orapeland, 

M:?s 

Speckter,   Leon.  Benolt.   Miss 

Speer  &  Sexton.  Indianola.  M:ss.. 
Spe!l.     L.     D.     Sr..     Georgetown, 

Miss 

Spenrer,  L   C.  McCarley.  Miss 

Splnks.  AG     Pace.  M;5S 

Spirks.  Mrs.   Harriet  J  .  Dundee 

Mi^s ._ 

Springhill    Plantation.    Memphis. 

Tenn 

StaJTcrd   Mrs   Marguerite  M  .  Hol- 
la; dale.    Miss 

Stansel.  E  C.  Ruleville.  Miss... 
Stanton,  L    S  .  Box  235.  Natchez. 

Miss _ 

Staple  Cotton  Disc  Corp  .  Green- 
wood   Miss.- 

Starr.  F    R    &  Co  .  Sledee    Miss.. 

Staten.   E     Grenadn,    Miss. _ 

Steel  Baycu  Corporation.  Inc.,  Le- 

land    Mis? 

Steele  M  W  ,  Morgan  City  Miss. 
Stem,  Geo    W.   Route  2.  Shelbv, 

Mi55 J. 

Stein  Lawrence.  Chatham.  Miss. 
Sterhens.     Mrs     Alice.    Sumner. 

M'ss 

Stephens.  E  J  .  New  Albany.  Miss. 

Stephens.  L.  W.  Areola    Mi.ss 

Stevens,    J     J .    160    School    St  , 

Clarksdale.    Miss 

Stevens,    Miss   Jennie.   Inverness. 

Miss 

Stevens  &  Son  .  Macon,  Miss 

Stevenson.      W.      E.      Moorhead. 

Mi-^s 

Stewart.  Alfred.  Jonestown.  Miss. 

Ste^i-art.  F    L     Siedse.  Miss 

Stewart,    W     I       1208    Main    St.. 

Greenv:  >!  -<; 

Stigall.  J    M     hv  .ang  Pork.  Mlfs. 

Stlllions.  G    C.   Rome.  Miss 

StUlicns.  J  F  T-  p  ■-..  Mi<v«.. 
Srook,      G"    -.-'      F        M.i.cr5v:l>. 


M  1  tpr  C;tv    M 
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hi:  ('•- V nnESSIONAL  RECORD 


Amount 
$5, 655  36 

1.858  76 

1  906  80 

3  612  52 
7.  349  26 
2,  330  00 

1  425  36 

1  573  39 

1  149  65 

14  25 

3  026  16 
1.  121  60 

11  335  63 
1,481  46 

1,417  52 
2,365  84 

1  991  13 

3  776  49 

2  029  85 
5  949  20 
1,  171  87 

1,488  72 

1.  125  60 

1  762  40 

2  198  57 
2  305  27 
1.376  55 

3.8r,0  C4 

2,  8.50  69 
2.055  23 

1  225  62 
1,029  36 

2  039  60 

3.306  58 

3  291  73 

1,  418  01 
5  497  60 


2,  123  02 


1  060  96 
3.201  17 
1.  112  00 

4  096  34 

5  230  19 

3,053  79 
4  921  86 

1,220  07 
5,281  23 
3  238  46 

1.283,03 

1  856  80 
1. 119  92 

1  677  34 
1.735  90 
1.480  54 

2  214  76 

',  "^r  Pi 


Payee's  name  and  address  Amount 

Stone.  Fred  G  .  Sledge.  Miss $1.  983  32 

Stone.  T,  A  .  Rich,  Ml^s 1.085  52 

Stone.  William  M  .  Duncan,  Miss.  2.  118  89 
Stor.er.    Harold    H..    Holly    Bluff, 

Miss 8,074  37 

Stoner.     Lacy     S..     Holly     Bluff, 

Miss 7.255  82 

Stout.   A.  M,.  Route   1.   Madison, 

Miss 1,203  30 

Stcvall.   Howard.  Stovall.  Miss...  4.236.89 

Stova'l.  Lucy  M.  Wayside.  Miss..  1,238  04 
Stovall.  Mrs.  William  H..  Stovall. 

M-ss 8.071  29 

Stowcrs  &  Co.,  Benolt.  Miss 1.  183  81 

Stowers.  J    G.  Natchez,  Miss 1.  426   19 

Stowers,  J.  W  .  Itta  Bena.  Miss..  3,  666   14 

S'reater,  Noal.  Jr  .  Rosedale.  Miss.  2.  731  31 

Stribling.  J    L..  Clarksdale.  Miss.  2.  411  87 

Strcrd.  M    B.  Louise.  Miss 1,86193 

Stuart.  N    T..  Polkville.  Miss 2.352  09 

Scurdivant.  B  W  ,  Glendora,  M.ss.  2,818  97 

Sturdivp.nt,  M.  P    Glendora.  Miss.  15.  895  75 

Suddrth    E   M  ,  Friar  Point.  Miss.  2.  162  27 

Sudduth,  W  H  .  Starkville.  Miss..  1.008  62 

Suitor.  J    M.  Corinth.  Miss 1.243  66 

Sullivan,  H,  P..  Wal's.  Miss 4.810   18 

Summers.    A.    G  .    Hubhpuckena. 

Miss 1.513  44 

Summers.  J.  A,.  Nesbitt.  Miss 1,337  34 

Summers,  S,  G,,  Nesbitt.  Miss 1,  149  56 

Sunflower  Co,  penal  farm,  Moor- 
head. Miss 1.915  18 

Sunflower   Farms.  Inc.  Merlgold, 

Miss 4.835   15 

Sunnywild    Plantation.    Waxhaw. 

Miss 2.  382  08 

Sutherland.  C.  H..  Canton.  Miss..  1,  280  84 
Sutherland     H    L..   Morgan   City. 

Miss 2.891   24 

Swain.  R    L,.  Box  305.  Greenville. 

Miss 1.  542  34 

Swam.  W    B,.  &  Co..  Hollyknowe. 

Miss 17.  657  62 

Swayze.   C    C.  Route  2.  Benton, 

Miss 3.703,63 

Swayze,  Harris,  Route  2.  Benton. 

M.ss 1,  397  33 

Swany    &    Smith.    Minter    City, 

Miss 1,  748  81 

Swift,  B    F..  Swifiown.  Miss 2.  644  35 

Swoope,  Walter,  Columbus,  Miss..  2.  074  99 
Svkes,   Eugene  Lanier.  Aberdeen. 

Miss 1,  587  69 

SvKes  Plantation.  Aberdeen.  Mis.s,  1.  141  88 

Sylvester.  W,  H  .  Catchings.  Miss.  1.  470  43 
Tallahala  Lumber  Co  .  Poplarville. 

Miss 7,  978  30 

Tallahatchie  Cooperative  Leasing 

Association.  Swan  Lake.  Miss..  3.  650  84 
Tallwnod  Planting  Co..  Clarksdale, 

Miss 3  933  45 

Tankersley.  Olivia.  Sumner.  Mi.S3.  1.  124  26 

Tate.  C,  A.  Stonevllle.  Miss 2.006,78 

Tate.      Christine.     Robinsonville. 

Miss 4   120.47 

Tate  &  Co,  Brookville.  Miss 1,228  60 

Taylor    Bros..    Box    292.    Tunica.  ^ 

Miss -. 2.071  78 

Taylor.  E.  W..  Sledge.  Miss 4.300  32 

Taylor.  F,  A..  Yazoo  City.  Miss 2,  951  99 

Taylor.    P    A  .   &    Barrier,   H.   T., 

Yazoo  City.  Miss 1.597  04 

Taylor.  J   D  .  Ruleville.  Miss 1^395  87 

Taylor.  Jchn  W  ,  Sunflower.  Miss..  l.  757,  75 
Taylor,  Mrs    Ruth  W  .  Crenshaw. 

Miss 1   139  82 

Tay.or     Mercantile     Co.,     Como, 

Miss 1.265  82 

Taylor.  T    H.  Friar  Point.  Miss__  1,589  49 

Taylor.  Travis  H..  Como.  Miss 8,  608  51 

Taylor.    W.    H.,    Box    146.    Lula, 

Miss 1.069  26 

Taylor.  W,  P.,   Raymond.  Miss...  1.494  60 

Taylor    W    S.  Sledge.  Miss. 2.585  40 

Taylor.  W    W.  Dundee.  Miss 3.585  10 

Terrell,  C    D.  Bcnoit,  Miss 5.  954  97 

Terrell.   Fred.    Anding.   Miss 1.138.71 

Terry.  Will..  Livestock  Invest- 
ment Co..  Inc.    Box  322,  Jack- 

•^^        Vs.. .  1,336,99 


Payee's  name  and  address  Amount 

Thach.  M   B  .  Doddsville,  Miss $1,503  70 

Tharp.  A,  G.  Isola.  Miss 1.566  81 

Therrell,  G.  L,,  Route  1,  Colum- 
bus.   Miss 1,536  41 

Thigpen,  J,  A..  Shaw.  Miss 1.281  23 

Thomas,  N.  H..  Vance,  Miss 1.951   78 

Thompson.  C,  P.  Hamilton.  Miss.  1.441  99 

Thompson,  D.  O,.  Benoit.  Miss..  2.631.44 
Thompson.  Mrs   Gladys  G.,  Wax- 

hiw.    Miss 3,  580  57 

Thompson.   H.   C,  Route    1,  Le- 

land.  Miss 1.001.72 

Thompson,  J,  H,.  Schlater.  Miss..  1,327,53 

Thompson,  Julius,  Percy.  Miss 6.  665.  89 

Thompson.  J.   W.,   estate  of,  Le- 

land.    Miss 5.615,16 

Thompson.     Mrs.     Margaret     K.. 

Yazoo  City.  Miss 3.519.93 

Thompson.  Willie,  Areola,  Miss...  1,045  97 
Thornton.     James     D.,     Darling. 

Miss 1.411.34 

Thornton.  P.  H,.  Tutwiler.  Miss.  3.527.72 
Thornton.  S,  B,,  424  Cherokee  St.. 

Clarksdale.  Miss 1.  014  96 

Tibbs.  R  N.  &  E.  C.  Hushpuckena. 

Miss 4.  242  41 

Tindall.  C.  S,.  Indianola.  Miss 4.821   26 

Tindall,  R,  C.  Hollandale.  Miss._  1.830  24 
Tinnin.    Mrs.    Carrie    W..    Yazoo, 

City.    Miss 1.448  91 

Tiplit.    Ben,   Lambert.    Miss 1,008  09 

Tolar.  H    P..  Inverness.  Miss 1.847  99 

Tcler.  Certie  E..  Shelby.  Miss...  1,329  73 
Toler.  H  S.  &  Mlttie  P..  Inver- 
ness.   Miss 2,  709  56 

Tcncy,    Albert    A,.    224    Coahoma 

Avenue.  Clarksdale.   Miss 1.  086  15 

Tonnar.  Mrs,  Anne  L..  Foote,  Miss.  1.  165  82 

Tonnar.  B,  J.  Grace.  Miss 5.  585  89 

Touchberry.    W     T..    Glen    Allan, 

Miss 4.  135  54 

Townes,  Evans.  Minter  City.  Miss.  5.  522  68 
Tcwnes.    Mrs.    Irene    G,.    Minter 

City,    MiES 8,439  73 

Townsend  Bros.,  Rich.  M:ss 1.516  18 

Tract-O-Land     Plantation.     Lake 

Cormorant,   Miss 4.  902  28 

Trail    Lake    Plantation.    Trelake. 

Miss 11,199  26 

Tranum.  Roy  E  ,  Sumner.  Miss...  1.430  19 

Treadway,  M  A.,  Hollandale.  Miss.  1,  917  81 
Treadway,  Marcus  A.,  Hollandale. 

Miss 1   444  98 

Tr.mble.  R,  H,.  Clarksdale,  Miss..  1,834  51 

Triplett.  E    E..   Erwin.  Miss 2.461  07 

Trotter,  J.  R,,  Sardis,  Miss 1.212  37 

Tucker.  J  C  .  Holly  Springs,  Miss.  1,753  52 
Tucker.  W.  E..  Route  2.  Hollandale. 

Miss 5  Q25  88 

TuUos.  W.  T,.  Pace,  Miss '.  3.  677  24 

Tuminello.     Charlie.     Roundlake. 

M-ss 1.123   83 

Tupelo  Plantation,  Schlater.  Miss.  4,  518  61 

Turley.  F    R.,  Savage,  Miss 1,  no  45 

Turner.  D    B..  Greenwood.  Miss..  1  605  50 

Turner.  Don  B.  Sledge.  Miss 1,880  82 

Turner.  Hyman,  Ruleville.  Miss..  1.550  64 

Turner,  Irby.  Belzonl.  Miss 7,351   64 

Turner.  J    R  .  Rosedale,  Miss 2  197  38 

Turner.  Leslie  C,  Holly  Springs, 

Miss 1.417.03 

Turner.  J   W.  Ruleville.  Miss 1   118  81 

Turner.  Meyer    Webb.  Miss 3  682  07 

Turner.  Q,  J.,  estate  of.  Belzonl. 

Miss 8  g4g  7j 

Turner.  R    P  .  Ttitwller.  Miss 1  390  63 

Turpin.  G   E,.  Shaw,  Miss. 2  433  35 

Tyler.  M    F..  Drew,   Miss. ',  2.703  84 

Tyson.  R  A  ,  Holly  Springs.  Miss..  1.  627  87 

Upshaw.  J.  D..  Louise.  Miss 1  903  74 

Uzzelle.    George    H.,    Glen    Allan. 

TT^^;,- 8.071  95 

Valley  Farm.  Bigbee  Valley,  Miss.  3  I7i  09 

Vance.  E.  Q..  Vance.  Miss _.  4,  063  01 

Vance.  L.  L..  Drew.  Miss.. 1,250  99 

Vance.  L.  V.,  Indianola.  Miss... I  1^083  76 
Vanlandingham.  R.  J..  Inverness, 

Miss 2  779  12 

Vardaman,     W.     S.,     Greenwood", 

^ss 2.  461.  45 
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Payee's  name  and  address 

Vamer.  A  E.  and  S.  W..  Itta  Bena,  Amount 

Miss $1,  032,  40 

Vaught,    W.    W.,    Johnson    City, 

Miss. 1.322  80 

Veazey.  Claude.  Senatobia.  Mlss__  2.  345  80 

Veazey.  J.  G..  Senatobia.  Miss 1,025  15 

Veazey.  T   P.,  Coldwater.  Miss 1,189  37 

Veazey.  W.  J..  Coldwater.  Miss..  1.  210,  80 

Vetrano,  Antonio,  Rosedale.  Miss.  2,011   11 
Vickers.  H.  L.,  Route   1   Hatties- 

burg.    MiS5 3.865  53 

Vickery.  W    Y..  Route  1,  Box  357. 

Tutwiler,  Miss 1,428  86 

Virden,  J.  L.,  Gre  'nville.  Miss 1,  232  38 

Virden,  M.  L,,  Greenville.  Miss 3.  175  25 

Wade.  L.  T  ,  Grace.  Miss l.  063.  15 

Wade,  L  W.  Greenwood,  Miss 8,357  66 

Wade.  W    R  ,  Pootr,  Ml^        2.225  65 

Wadlington,    B     \V  ,    Sr,.    Sledge, 

Miss 3,204  80 

Wagner.  F.  C.  Dunleith,  Miss...  1,165  29 
Wagner,  F.  C.  Plantation,  Dun- 
leith.   Miss 21.519  13 

Wagner.  Jake  and  Loulle  Fayette, 

Miss 1.714   13 

Waid.  A.  B.  Route  1.  Boyle.  Miss.  1.633  40 
Walts.   W.   J.,   Route   1.   Pickens, 

Miss 1,  852  78 

Walcott,  Kenneth  M..  Hollandale, 

Miss 2.422  92 

Waldrup.  R.  I,.  Drew,  Miss 6,110  06 

Walker,  Ben.  Jr  ,  Tribbett,  Miss..  1,807  85 

Walker.  Ben.  Sr  .  Tribbett,  Miss..  8.290   16 

Wa'ker.,  G.  B..  Stonevllle.  Miss..  6.815  38 
Walker,  G.  G.,   Route   1,  Leland, 

Miss 1,483  66 

Walker.  L   L.  and  J.  J..  Hlghlan- 

dale.    Miss 4.  383  07 

Walker,  J,  P,.  Lambert.  Miss 1.  192  72 

Walker.  Thomas  H  .  Sledge.  Miss.  2,  206  98 

Wall,  Robt    W     B' vie.  Miss 1.363  98 

Wallace.   J.    y.      <     mo,   Miss 4.757   18 

Wallace.  R.  L.,  Route  2.  Tchula, 

Miss... 1,426  70 

Wallls.    J.    O,    Sr,,    (estate    of), 

Clarksdale,    Miss 1.657.32 

Wallace,  W,  L.,  Coldwater.  Miss..  1,  197  20 
Walnut  Bayou  Planting  Co..  Le- 
land,  Miss 5.544  70 

Walt.  Walter.   Greenwood,  Miss..  2,019   18 
Walters.  Harvey  R..  Route  1,  Hat- 

tiesburg.  Miss 1,737  95 

Walton,  E  M,.  Beulah.  Miss 6.311  30 

Walton.  J.  L..  Roundlake.  Miss...  2,  161  93 

Walton.  Lola  L,.  Lvon.  Miss 3.796  75 

Wardlaw.  J,  B.,  &  Co..  Como.  Miss.  4,  701  90 

Ware.  C    S  ,  Sidon,  Miss 2,  188  39 

Ware,  John  W..  Route  1.  Schlater, 

Miss 1,  515.  62 

Warfleld,  Mrs.  Evle  S.,  Gurmifion, 

Miss  _ __  1. 116.  34 

Warmack,     Rattle     J..     Lamkln, 

Miss 1,968  37 

Waterer  &  Edwards,  Lula,  Miss..  3.406  15 
Waterer.  H.  C,  Route  1,  Tchula, 

Miss  -- _  4.  594  34 

Waters.  Sim.  Coahoma,  Miss 1,052  03 

Watklns,  G.  H.  Aberdeen,  Miss..  1.374  24 

Watkins.  J,  w     r     -d.  Miss. 6.315.67 

Watkins.  J    .M     -  ,    w    Miss 2.706.73 

Watklns,  Muini'    A     Mut^r  City, 

Miss 5.891  99 

Watkins,  T  B  .  Clarksdale.  Miss..  1.  495  00 

Watkins.  W    B     Aberdeen.  Miss..  2,  183  75 

Watson,  Mrs  Effle  M,.  Drew,  Miss.  1,  810  50 

Watson.  H    P,  Lexington.  Miss..  2.841  57 

Watson,  H   R  ,  Tunica.  Miss. 8,  069  72 

Watson.  R.  S..  Walls.  Mis,? 2.838.05 

Walts.  J.  v..  Ruleville.  Miss 1,  220.  83 

Waxhaw   Planting   Co..    Waxhaw, 

Miss 2.  495  22 

Weathers.  A.  R  .  Wayside.  Miss...  2.305  86 
Weathers,    G.    C,    Jr..    Wayside. 

Miss 1.544.05 

Vv           w    fi     V.  ebb.  Miss 1,185.23 

\\c^,.  £u..n.c.  Sunflower.  Miss—  1  8S8  37 
Weeks.  J    E.,  Route  2,  Cltirksdale. 

Miss .  'i     .4    '3 

WeUenman,  J.  W..  Shaw,  Miss 2     .-4  0. 


Payee's  name  and  address 

Wellenman,  John  W..  Stonevllle,  Amount 

Miss t2.!»06  22 

Wrilenm.Tn    R    W  .  Shaw.  Miss...  2.  (X)2  68 

Weilenman,  V  L  .  Stonevllle  Miss.  3.  301   19 

Weiss.  A.  L.,  Ruleville.  Miss 1.823  63 

Welch,    Colby    N..    and    Wilbur. 

Crenshaw,   Miss 4,344.74 

W'elch.  M.  C.  Toomsuba,  Miss 1  (X)7  89 

Wells,  D    D..  Cary,  Miss 6   178  32 

Welshans.  W   A  .  Rosedale.  Miss..  6.  3.53  29 

Wesson,  Jchn  W.  Saltillo.  Miss..  3.546  53 

Wesson.  M.  W..  Como.  Miss 1.422  60 

West,  C.  R..  Dundee,  Miss 2.827  75 

West.    Ethelyn    D..    New   Orleans. 

La 5.597.  17 

West,    J.    W..    Route    1,    Box   240, 

Clarksdale.  Miss 1.  :!16  53 

Westbrook.  L..  Drew.  Miss 1,233  23 

Wheeler,      Cruse      A,,      Coahoma, 

Miss 5,935,20 

Wherry  &  Scott,  Waxhaw,  Miss...  1.  718  61 
Whitaker,    Frank    G..    Abeideen, 

Miss 2.926  63 

Whitaker,  G.  D,  Belen.  Miss 1,678  35 

White,  D.  H,.  Tallula.  Miss 4,075.13 

White,  F.  C,  Route  2.  Lambert. 

Miss 1,653  71 

WTiite,    J.    M..    Jr..    West    Point. 

Miss  ._..... _.  1.  656.  88 

While.  M.  L  .  Drew.  Miss. 1.  753.  41 

Whitehead,  R.  K,  Bentonia.  Miss.  4,738  19 

Whltten.  George.  Webb.  Miss 1,C24  82 

Whitting.    J      S,.    Sr.,    Route     1. 

Clarksdale.  Miss 1.653  53 

Whittington,    C.    S.,    Greenwood, 

Miss 16.815.22 

Whittington.    E.    F.,    Clarksdale, 

Miss 1,516  02 

Whittington.  L  A  ,  Natchez.  Miss.  3, 191  60 
Whittington.   V.     ':     Greenwood. 

Miss _  16,544  63 

Whitworth.  J,  S.,  Pickens.  M  ss...  1,  509  39 

Wler.  D.  D.,  Itta  Bena,  Miss 4.  248  97 

Wiggins.    Marvin    E..    Sunflower, 

Miss 1,692.74 

Wildwood,  Inc.,  Route  3,  Green- 
wood.   Miss 16.419.38 

Wilkerson.     J.      P.,     Winterville, 

Miss 1,259  45 

Wilkes,  Claude.  Durant.  Miss 2.  5'M  67 

Wilkins,  D   D,  Duck  Hill.  Miss...  1,501  28 
Wilklns,  D.  T..  Route  1.  Leland, 

Miss 4,  080  62 

Wilklns,  Mrs.  Elolse  L.,  Grenada, 

M*ss 1,  741  55 

Wilkinson,  J   L.  Shelby.  MiE.s 1.074  61 

Wilkinson.  J   M..  Shelby,  Mis;: 1,459  87 

Wilkinson.  Mrs.  Louis  B  .  Route  1, 

Shaw.    Miss 1,152.19 

Wilkinson.  M    L.,  Isola,  Miss 2.372,55 

Wilkinson.  M    R  .  Shelby.  Mi$s.._  6,508  24 
Wilkinson.  W.  A  .  Jr.,  Route  2,  Box 

212.  Leland,  Miss 1,421.43 

Wilkinson.     W.     G.,     Hernando, 

Miss 1.5fll   19 

Wilkinson.  Winston.  Shelby.  Miss.  6,  115  61 

Wilkinson.  W  M  .  Gunnison,  Miss.  6.  376  73 
Wilks  Bros.,   Route  1.  Columbia, 

Miss 1.539  92 

Winn.  E    H..  Winterville,  Ml-s...  4.273.11 

Wise  Bros  .  Yazoo  City,  Miss 2.  640.  21 

Willard.  Rye,  Caledonia.  Miss 1,  437.  33 

Williams.  B.  W..   Route  1,  Yazoo 

City.    Miss 1,915  46 

Williams,  E.  W  ,  Sunflower.  Miss..  1.015  55 
Williams.   Mrs.  Flossie  B,,  Catch- 
ings,   Mis 1,2C4  59 

Williams,    J.    A.,    Jr.,    Moorhead, 

Miss 1.511  04 

Williams,  J.  D..  Tunica.  Miss 3.  050  64 

Willla-Qs.    J.    S.    &    J.    E.,   Benoit. 

Miss 1,206.80 

Williams,    J.    Ellis,    Minter    City, 

Miss 4,  083  15 

Williams,    Joseph    A.,    estate    of. 

Sunflower,  Miss 1.  118  00 

Williams.  J.  S..  Benton,  Miss 4.  950,  24 

Williams,  M.  T.,  Itta  Bena.  Miss..  1,  115  90 
Williams.  Mary  Head.  Glen  Allan, 

Miss -  3,  556.  20 


Payee's  name  and  addrest 
William     "       \:  \orth  Car- 

rollton,   M.     .. 

Williams  N  D    Wavslde,  Miss 

Williams,  P  F..  A  Sons.  Clarksdalr 

Miss.. 

Williams,  R.  W,,  Catchl«gs,  Mirs.. 
Willisms,  Tominie  C  .  Drew,  Miss. 
Williams     &     Williams.     Benton. 

Miss 

Williamson.    C.    C.    Yazoo    City. 

Miss 

Williamson.  Mrs.  Molly  W..  Can- 
ton. Miss 

Willingham.  Mrs.  Kate  B  .  Maccl. 

Miss 

Wi'mot      Plantotion.      Merlgold, 

Miss 

Wilsford,  T  G  ,  Lula.  Miss. _ 

Wllsford,  Tommie,  Lula,  Miss 

Wilson.  G.  A,.  Hollandale.  Misti 

Wilson.  G  A  .  Ruleville.  U\m 

Wilson.  H.  R.,  Route   1.   Beulah. 

Miss 

Wilson,  J   B  .  Shaw,  Miss 

Wilson,  J   D  .  Isola,  Miss.. 

Wilson,   J.   R..   Route   2.   Tchula. 

Miss 

Wilson,  James  E..  Tutwiler.  Mies.. 
Wi  son.  L  G..  Route  4.  Yazoo  City, 

Miss 

WUson,  M.  S,.  Schlater.  Miss 

Wilson.  P  A  ,  Sunflowei.  Miss 

Wilson.  P   P  ,  Itta  Bena.  Miss 

Wilson,  S.  C,  Lula.  Miss. 

Wilson.  T.  B.  &  J.  G..  Greenwood, 

Miss 

Wilson.  Will  J.,  Flora.  Miss 

Wilzin,  Joel.  Greenville.  Miss 

Windhan.  T  E,,  Mayersville.  Miss. 

Wise,  R   M  .  Jonestov/n.  Miss 

Withers  &  Sea  brook.  Tunica.  Miss. 
Withers,   Tom.   Lake   Cormorant, 

Miss 

Wolf.  B.    Pace.  Miss 

Wolfe  Bros..  Duncan,  Miss 

Wolson.    A.    D,    esute    of.    Pace. 

Miss 

Wood.  C.  W.  Leland.  Miss 

Wood    D    M,.  Inverness.  Miss 

Wood.  E  H..  Beulah.  Miss 

Wood,  Noel.  Shaw    Miss 

Wood,  Torrey.  Hollandale,  Miss.. 
Wood.     Torrey      S.,     Hollandale, 

Miss 

Woods.  E.  L..  Byhalia.  Miss 

Woods.  J.  S  ,  Sardis.  Miss. 

Woods,  L.  L.,  Byhalia.  Miss 

Woods.  R.  J..  Gunnison,  Miss 

Woolfolk.  E    T..  Tunica.  Miss 

Wooten,    A.    M.    &    Co.,    Shelby, 

Miss 

Worthiugton,  A.  D.,  Glen  Allan. 

Miss 

Wray.  Halbert,  Route  1,  Belzonl, 

Mss... 

Wright.  B    A.  Isola.  Miss 

Wright  &  Catley,  Moorhead.  Miss. 

Wright.  F.  R,,  Nesbitt.  Miss 

Wright.  F  R  ,  Jr  .  Lambert.  Miss.. 
Wright.  J   W .  Estate.  Hollandale, 

Miss 

Wright.  R   Y..  Crugor.  Miss 

Wright.  W  S  .  Big   ^ek.  Miss 

Wylie,  L    E..  Skene.  Miss 

Wynne.  H   H  ,  Route  1,  Goodman, 

Miss 

Yandell.  John  B,,  Canton.  Miss... 
Yankie.  W  H.,  Holly  Bluff,  Miss.. 
Yarborough.  A.  P..  estate  of,  Good- 
man. Miss 

Yatos,  E  M  .  Shelby.  Miss 

Yeager,  J  E..  Lambert,  Miss 

Yerger.     Mrs     S,     F.,    estate     of, 

Greenwood.    Miss 

Young,  W  E.,  Route  2.  Clarksdale, 

Miss 

Youngblood,  L.  D..  Route  2.  Box 

78,  Di::    :<  <     M  

Younger    ■>  ; :     ersvUle.  Mi«b» 
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Amount 

$l,40^  74 

1  66<i  27 


■1  ■J4,75 
1.850  96 

1.012  67 

8.111, 11 

1,  118  65 

1. 325  38 

1,039  76 

4  775  60 
8  669  42 
S.rn  47 
1.819  93 
7  856  75 

4.579  74 

1  995  74 
1.572  93 

1.045  91 
1,052  56 

1.962  13 
1.206  17 
1. 139  10 
1.260  68 
7. 118  95 

1.633  32 

5.  146  55 
2.354  66 
2.008  77 
4  680  11 
6.091  94 

2.764  22 
3.664  99 

2.651  53 

1.941  12 

2.  435  72 
1.250  63 
6  210  89 
1.822  73 

10.410  91 

1,360  91 

1.061  83 

1.044  54 

2  000  16 
1.721  75 

6.  822  74 

6,361  53 
1  414  09 

1.045  06 
6.  021  55 

3  692  24 
1.448  65 
2.365  25 

1  884  34 

1  949  02 

1  081  26 

1.013  60 

1  124  02 
2.236  82 
1.146  28 

1.477  21 

1.652  19 
1.928  81 

1.062  63 

6, 738  37 

1.188  M 
1.019  (>8 


A\CM 
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ddie.   Miae -  - 

Slotnlck  B    Belzoni  M. 
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Total 

Total  payees.  2.095. 


State  Trade  Barriers 
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HON.  PEiD  F.  MURRA'^ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   FEPPE-E" 


M-.tlrifi-'j      \:i 


collej  gues 


rad 


St  a 


ibsolut  ?Iv 


M:.   MUIiRAY.      .Mr.   6p>  .\ 
to  call  the  attention  of  my 
an  article  in  thv  Times-Herald 
day  with  regard  to  a  statement 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Nt 
I  Mr   Celler).  who  was  («n  the 
n'ght  and  told   us   about   the  i 
of  the  trade  barriers  between 
think  everyont  will  a^ree  thar  t 
tleman  from  New  York  is  a 
rect  in   his   conclusions   that   t 
many  such  trade  barriers  that 
ba5ed  on  common  stnse  and.  s 
not  any  business  to  he  in  op-  v  \ 
Ing  a  war.    However,  I  wou:d  '. 
mind  my  colleague  of  the  fact 
does  not  have  to  go  down  to 
or  Georgia  or  Rhode  Island  in 
find  good  examples  of  trade  barr 
I  will  enumerate  a  couple  of  t!v 
first  one  is  the  fact  that,  going 
York  City  to  the  market,  a  farmt 
pay  between  S8  and  S9  to  take  h 
load  of  farm  products  into  that  c 
second  is  section  27  of  the  milk 
ing  agreement,  which  is  surely 
barrier  and  is  costing  the  con.« 
New  York  Cry  millions  and  rr. 


here 


urfly 


Kc 


it^ 


Ti.     article  from  the  M 
Herald  by  Mr.  John  M   F. 
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the 


wi 


:^   - -District     of     Columbia     J 
.\;:;  K.    Trucking    Regulations      ii 

INC  '    tTNITED    ST.^TrS 

(B>  Jchn  M   Fisher) 

The  drive  to  remove  interstate  t 
riers.  which  have  been  accused  of  " 
Ing"  the  tJnited  States  and  hinderin 
effort,  moved  forward  yesterday  as 
lean  Porum  of  the  Air  looked  over 
tlon  and  found  some  highly  Intere^ 
strictions 

High   lights  of  the   discussion 
aired  over  the  coast -to-ccast  netwofk 
Mutual  Broadcasaiig  System,  were 
In    the    remarks   of   Representative 
Cellek    (Democrat),  of  New  York. 
vided  the  radio  audience  with  vivic 
tlons  of  existing   trade   barriers. 
Ciller : 

•Rhcxae  Island  requires  that 
brought  in  from  ncighbcring  States 
colored  'pink  '  Imagine  drinking  p 
The  obv.ous  purpose  is  to  keep 
milk  and  make  all  dri  ik  Rhode  Isl 
How  d.T.'S  that  square  with  Prefidei 
velfs  program  to  sq\ielch  inflatic: 

DISTRICT  or  COlCMBtA   RESTRICTIG.N 

"Milk  cannot  eater  the  District  of 
im'.css  it  has  ccrae  from  cows  that 
wiped  c'.ran,  teat  by  teat,  with  a 
1  of  certain  dimensions 
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1  ave  been. 

hemstitched 

iLsed  by  a 


man  sitting  on  a  three-legged  metal  stool 
In  a  barn  with  a  smooth  ceiling  How  silly. 
It  is.  nowever.  a  sly  and  snide  bunco  game  to 
keep  out  milk  originating  outside  Washing- 
ton, thus  enabling  men  at  the  Capital  to 
dominate  and  inflate  their  prices. 

•An  egg  laid  this  morning  in  an  adjoining 
State  cannot  be  sold  in  Georgia  and  marked 
•fresh,  but  presumably  a  Georgia  egg  laid  by 
a  Georgia  hen  is  still  a  fresh  egg  no  matter 
how  old  it  is."  Celler  continued  "•In  some 
New  England  States,  eggs  laid  this  very  morn- 
ing in  adjoining  States  cannot  be  sold  un- 
less 'they  have  nontremulous  air  ceUs."  what- 
evei  that  may  mean 

"In  Michigan,  the  tax  on  wine  made  from 
grapes  grown  in  lichigan  is  4  cents  a  gallon, 
but  wine  made  from  grapes  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia is  50  cents  a  gallon  Cal. forma  will 
get  even  and  will  similarly  discriminate 
against  Michigan  " 

ARMY   SUPPLIES    HINDERED 

Even  worse  than  these  examples  are  the 
trade  barriers  blocking  the  transportation  of 
esientiai  war  materials  and  supplies,  for  Army 
camps,  according  to  Celi  er  s  remarks 

He  said  that  one  truck  loaded  with  mate- 
rials for  an  Army  camp  was  delayed  3  hours 
and  the  driver  fined  $24  50  when  it  crossed 
the  State  line  from  Indiana  intc  Kentucky 
because  the  loaded  truck  slightly  exceeded  the 
Kentucky  maximum  weight  restrictions 

■'Similarly.  he  added,  "a  truckload  of 
lubricating  oil  for  a  ship  transporting  war 
materials  was  detalneo  6  hours  at  Wilming- 
ton. Del  .  missing  the  ship,  which  sailed  with- 
out the  oil.  because  the  truck  driver  violated 
a  regulation  peculiar  to  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware 

"While  the  truck  Iransportation  system  Is 
emoattled  with  these  silly  trucking  regula- 
tions, the  Nation  fights  for  its  very  life  Pig 
aluminum  cannot  be  brought  to  airplane  fac- 
tories, ships  do  not  get  oil.  cloth  for  uni- 
forms, drugs  for  medical  supplies,  machine 
tools  and  gun  mounts  are  sometimes  dropped 
by  the  roadside  or  left  on  the  docks  because 
of  these  ridiculous  State  barriers 

•'This  Is  no  longer  a  question  of  States' 
rights  to  be  speculated  upon  academically; 
it  IS  a  serious  problem  that  needs  immediate 
solution  If  the  States  will  not  mutually  re- 
move these  hindrances,  the  Federal  adminis- 
tration must  step  in  and  force  the  removal." 
Gov  Herbert  R  OConor,  of  Maryland,  said 
the  solution  of  the  trade-barner  situation  lies 
with  the  States  themselves.  Federal  Inter- 
ference would  tend  to  destroy  democracy  at 
home,  he  said,  claiming  that  the  States  have 
pledged  to  remove  restrictions  and  have  made 
notable  progress  already. 


Important  Iniormation  Con^revs  Should 
Have  Before  Approving  tie  La<t  P  ira- 
graph  of  Section  15  ot  the  Pay  B.ll, 
S,  2025 
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HON.  THOM.AS  E.MARTIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1942 

M  M.ARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  pay  bill.  S  2025.  undertakes  to  adjust 
the  pay  of  the  men  and  women  in  active 
service  in  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  Public  Health  Service  and  thereby 
increa.'^e  the  efficiency  of  those  branches 
in  our  war  effort.  An  increase  in  the 
pay  of  those  now  on  the  retired  list  and 
who  are  not  on  active  duty  in  the  Federal 


service  does  not  help  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  the  pay  bill.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  fact  there  has  been  included  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  section  15  i  provi- 
sion that  reaches  into  the  retired  list 
and  Includes  a  very  small  group  of  125 
Army  ofiBcers  and  awards  them  increases 
in  retired  pay  of  about  $100  per  month 
each. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  help  in  our  war 
effort,  and  yet  this  provision  to  increase 
the  retirr'd  pay  of  this  particular  group 
of  officers  has  no  relation  to  the  war 
effort,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this 
group  of  officers  is  the  only  group  of  offi- 
cers in  our  entire  countrj  whose  services 
are  not  desired  by  the  War  Department, 
even  though  many  of  them  are  still 
physically  qualified  to  serve. 

Section  24b  of  the  National  Defense 
Act  contains  the  following  provisions: 


sec      24B. 


"LASSIFICATIOh     OF    OFFICERS 


June  4.  1920  {41  Stat   773).  section  24 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  act, 
and    in   September   of    1921    and   every    year 
thereafter,    the    President    shall    convene    a 
board  of  not  less  than   five  genera!   officers, 
which  shall  arrange  all  officers  In  tw  ■>  classes, 
namely,   class   A,   consisting   of   officers   who 
should  be  retaiaed  In  the  service;   and  class 
B.  of  officers  who  should  not  be  retained  In 
the  service     tJntll  otherwise  finally  classified, 
all  officers  shall  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
class  A.  and  shall  be  promoted  acccrding  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act  to  till  any  vacancies 
which  may  occur  prior  to  such  final  classifi- 
cation.   No  officer  shall  be  finally  classified  In 
class  B   until   he   shall   have  been   given   an 
opportunity  to  appear  before  a  court  of  in- 
quiry.    In  such  court  of  Inqu'ry  he  shall  be 
furnished    with    p    full    copy    of   the    official 
records  upon  which  the  proposed  dassifica- 
tion  is  based  and  shall  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  testimony  in  his  own  behalf. 
The  record  of  such  court  of  inquiry  shall  be 
forwarded   to    the    final   classification   board 
for   reconsideration   of  the    case,   and   after 
such  conslderatlo     the  finding  of  said  classi- 
fication board  shall  be  final  and  not  subject 
to  further  revision  except  upon  the  order  ol 
the  President.    Whenever  an  officer  is  placed 
In  class  B,  a  board  ol  not  less  than  three  offi- 
cers shall  be  convened  to  determine  whether 
such  classification  is  due  to  his  neglect,  mis- 
conduct, or  avoidable  habits       f  the  finding 
is   affirmative,   he   shall    be   dischart;ed   from 
the  Army;  if  negative,  he  shall  be  jilaced  on 
the   unlimited   retired   list  with   pay   at   the 
rate  of  2'2   perccn     of  his  active  pj.y  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  complete  years  ol 
commissioned     service,     or     service     which, 
under  the  previsions  of  this  act.  is  counted 
as   its  equivalent,  unless  his  total  commis- 
sioned service  or  equivalent  service  shall  be 
less  than  10  years   In  which  case  hv  shall  be 
honorably  discharged  with  1  year's  i)ay.     The 
maximum   retired    pay   of   an    offic.r    retiied 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  prior  to 
January  1,  1924,  shall  be  75  percent  of  active 
pay.  and  of  one  retired  on  or  after  that  date, 
60  percent. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  Is  the  time 
for  us  to  undertake  a  revision  o;"  the  re- 
tired classifications  of  the  armed  forces. 
It  is  not  needed  in  our  war  efrort  and 
such  an  increase  of  retired  pay  for  of- 
ficers whose  services  are  no  longer  de- 
sired even  in  our  war  effort,  a  nnot  be 
defended  or  represented  as  a  justifiable 
war  expenditure.  In  the  very  face  of 
conditions  that  require  all  possible  econ- 
omy in  nonwar  expenditures  this  gratu- 
ity to  ofi&cers  who  have  lost  their  job 
through  their  failure  to  measure  up  to 
the  standards  of  military  service  is  a 
strange  anomaly  indeed. 
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Our  opposition  to  the  section  in  the 
pay  bill  increasing  the  pay  of  these  of- 
ficers is  based  upon  three  points:  First, 
that  the  retired  list  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  any  way  in  the  pay  bill  for  the 
active  forces,  and.  secondly,  no  piece- 
meal revision  of  laws  affecting  the  re- 
tired list  should  be  undertaken  at  any 
time,  and  thirdly,  if  piecemeal  legisla- 
tion is  undertaken  the  group  of  officers 
that  the  Army  has  *ound  undesirable  for 
active  duty  even  in  wartime  should  be 
the  last  beneficiaries  rather  than  the 
first  beneficiaries  of  an  indulgent  and 
spendthrift  Congress. 

The  majority  report  of  the  committee 
makes  no  reference  to  the  provision  at 
the  end  of  section  15.  and  the  bill  as  set 
out  in  the  majority  report  :n  compliance 
with  the  Ramseyer  rule  omits  this  part  of 
section  15. 

Most  of  us  ha\x  a  vuid  lecollection  of 
the  manifestation  of.  the  v/rath  of  the 
people  over  the  so-called  congressionf.l 
pension  bill.  In  order  to  pive  you  some 
insight  into  what  is  actually  in  this  par- 
ticular section  of  t'r  pay  bill,  we  are 
herewith  submits: ii:.  without  revealing 
the  names  of  the  officers  in  question,  the 
findings  of  the  Classification  Board  of 
the  reasons  for  the  retirement  of  those 
officers  retired  under  section  24  <b)  of 
the  National  Defense  Act.  their  length 
of  active  service,  the  present  rate  of  re- 
tired pay,  and  their  retired  pay  under 
this  proposed  section,  if  it  is  enacted  into 
law.  There  are  125  of  these  officers. 
Their  average  length  of  service  is  15.7 
years.  Their  average  pay  at  this  time 
is  $123.70  per  month.  Their  average  re- 
tiied pay  in  case  this  section  is  enacted 
into  law  will  be  $227.40  per  month. 
Most  of  these  officers  were  originally 
commissioned  at  about  25  years  of  age 
so  that  they  started  to  draw  this  retired 
pay  at  an  average  age  of  ab-out  40  years. 
Tliey  have  averaged  13^3  years  on  the 
retired  list  and  their  average  age  today 
is  approximately  53.  None  of  them  was 
retired  because  of  physical  disability. 
We  should  add  that  112  officers  were  dis- 
charged with  1  years  pay  because  they 
were  discharged  from  the  service  under 
the  provisions  of  section  24  (b)  before 
they  had  completed  10  years  of  commis- 
sioned service.  We  should  add  also  that 
86  officers  were  discharged  without  pay 
because  of  findings  by  the  Board  that 
their  classification  under  section  24  <b) 
was  due  to  their  neglect,  misconduct,  or 
avoidable  habits.  None  of  the  112  offi- 
cers with  less  than  10  years'  service  and 
none  of  the  86  officers  discharged  without 
pay  are  included  in  the  group  of  125  offi- 
cers to  be  benefited  under  ihi.'^  section. 

Following  are  the  findings  oi  t!  '  b  ard 
In  regard  to  the  qualifications  oi  Uiese 
officers  that  caused  their  original  retire- 
ment ; 

Of  the  125  officer.s  in  q^!^-tlon  the 
records  of  28  show  only  ;;.ai  il>\  came 
within  the  provisions  of  section  24b. 

The  records  of  26  officers  indicated  the 
general  charge  "that  the  officer's  record 
does  not  come  up  to  the  stand  .:d-  r\- 
pected  of  an  officer  of  his  rank  ...ui  .-  ;\- 
ice";  that  !■.*■  was  ia.  kn^  i:.  jud^iuent, 
attfn'i'.n  'o  au"v.  or  uid  :;*  t  u  nmn^'i.de 
suffici-'ni  h'adcr.ship  and  et!ici;'ncy  nv  ttiai 
he  wa^  c^'iu'iady  iuzy  and  i;'rt--p..'nMbie 

Six  of  •;>'  record.^  indicaU'd.  ir'  addi- 
tion  lu   :L::   general  findings,  iliat   tlie 


officer  in  question  failed  to  graduate  nom 
the  various  service  schools. 

Twenty  records  show  the  officer  to  be 
"below  average  in  leadership,  judgment, 
executive  and  organizing  abiliiy,  and  ca- 
pacity for  command."  the  general  charge 
of  being  unsatisfactory  in  judgment  and 
common  sense,  being  inefficient,  unde- 
pendable,  or  temperamental,  or  guilty  of 
inattention  to  duty. 

Eighteen  of  the  records  indicate  a  lack 
of  responsibility  in  financial  matters,  and 
10  are  reported  as  having  been  retired 
under  section  24b  because  of  excessive  use 
of  intoxicating  liquor.  Two  of  the  above 
were  found  guilty  both  of  financial  ir- 
regularity and  of  excessive  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor. 

One  officer  was  classified  under  section 
24b  because  of  being  overweight. 

The  remaining  18  cases  reveal  a  variety 
of  charges. 

Here  are  the  records  of  those  officers 
for  whom  reasons  for  retirement  were  set 
out  by  the  Board  who  classified  them 
under  section  24b  of  the  National  Defense 
Act: 

( 1 )  Value  to  the  Service  Is  impaired  by  his 
crude  appearance  and  manner;  captious,  rude, 
and  willful  disposition   toward  others. 

Length  of  sqliMce,  14  years;  present  pay 
$113.75:   proposed  pay    $243  75 

(2)  Lacking  In  tact,  leadership,  ability  to 
handle  men.  and  in  Judgment  and  common 
sense  Principal  shortcoming  is  lack  of  tact, 
especially  in  dealing  with  superiors. 

Length  of  service.  11  years;  present  pay,  $66, 
proposed  pay.  f  180. 

(3)  Lacking  in  basic  educaticn;  uses  in- 
toxicating liquors  to  excess;  irresponsible  in 
financial  matters. 

Length  of  service,  14  years;  present  pay. 
$87  50;   proposed  pay,  $187  50. 

(4)  Below  average  in  tact.  Judgment  and 
common  sense,  physical  energy,  and  attention 
to  duty  Lacks  proper  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  ability  to  handle  men.  Lacking  in  ad- 
ministrative anc*  executive  ability.  Is  no"; 
inclined  to  accept  criticism. 

Length  of  service,  23  years;  present  pay. 
$234  79:   proposed  pay,  $306  25. 

(5)  Judgment  below  average  and  energj' 
often  misdirected.  Below  average  In  common 
sense.  Lacks  necessary  business  qualifica- 
tions to  sitlsfactorily  conduct  a  pest  exchange 
As  a  student  the  officer  was  below  average. 
Errors  and  irregularities  in  trials  by  general 
court  martial  In  which  he  functi(jned  as  trial 
Judge  advocate. 

Lpngtli  of  service,  16  years;  present  pay. 
$100:  proposed  pay   $120. 

(6)  Temperamentally  weak;  poor  person- 
ality; below  average  in  tact,  force,  leadership, 
and  the  performance  of  duty;  has  failed  to 
tak?  advantage  of  his  opportunities  for  Im- 
provement. 

Length  of  service,  13  years;  present  pay, 
$63.25;   proposed  pny,  $172  50. 


Excerpts   From  W?r  Depa.'tnif nf   Recr-rds 
oi  Class  B  Retired  .Army  Oihcers 

OF 

HON,  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

rr    KENTUCKT 

IN   ■IHF   HO"~E  U;    RLrKE-^E'-TATTVES 

.vr  -;a-;    May  11,  19i2 

M;  \l:\\  M:  breaker,  und'^r  leav.- 
gran'cd  t-^  extt-nd  my  rem?rk>  :•:.  '■.- 
RI.COKD,  1  uiciude  :he  following  o:c*.rpt- 


ironi  War  Department  records  with  ref- 
erence to  class  B  retired  Army  officers: 

(7)  Lacking  In  tact;  irritable:  argumenta- 
tive; excitable;  temperamentally  unfitted  to 
exercise  command. 

Length  of  service.  12  years;  present  pay, 
$72.  proposed  pay.  $180. 

(8)  Reported  throughout  his  service  aa 
lacking  in  ability  and  capacity;  relieved  frora 
duty  with  ammunition  train,  First  Division, 
at  the  front  for  Inefficiency  and  lack  of  loyalty 
to  his  Euperlors;  demoted  for  inefficiency 

Length  of  service.  12  years;  present  pay, 
$100;  propc»sed  pay.  $250. 

(9)  Opinionated,  lacks  initiative,  sluggish 
officer,  without  push  or  pep,  tactless  and 
cranky,  listless  and  Indolent 

Length  of  service,  20  years;  present  pay, 
$216  56;  proposed  pay    $295  31 

(10)  OfiJcer  placed  In  class  B  because  of 
lack  ol  tact,  cooperation,  and  di-'^clpline  bor- 
dering en  insubordination  and  his  low  moral 
standard. 

Length  of  service,  14  years;  present  pay, 
$78;  proposed  pay,  $180. 

(11)  Untrustworthy;  unreliable;  requires 
close  supervision;  lacks  appreciation  of  his 
respensibllity  and  position  as  an  officer  of 
the  Army 

Length  of  service,  12  years;  present  pay, 
$90;  proposed  pay,  $225. 

(12)  Is  indifferent  and  lacking  In  attention 
to  duty  Places  his  own  ideas  above  those  of 
higher  authority  Has  not  the  proper  con- 
ception of  his  position  as  an  officer  of  the 
Army. 

Length  of  service,  24  years;  present  pny, 
$226  40;  proposed  pay,  $296  31. 

(13)  Slow  to  learn.  Lacks  fcrce.  Initiative, 
Judgment,  and  leadership  Timid,  slow  think- 
er, hesitant  manner.  Indecisive. 

Length  of  service.  12  years;  present  pay, 
$90;  proposed  pay,  $225. 

(14)  Lacks  ability  to  satisfactorily  com- 
mand troops  In  tactical  problems,  and  in  the 
performance  of  normal  military  duties  he  has 
failed  to  reach  the  standards  to  be  eitpected 
of  an  oCBcer  of  his  grade  and  length  of 
service.  He  lacks  the  basic  education  and  the 
natural  qualifications  to  fit  him  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  higher  grades. 
His  deficiencies  are  t)clleved  to  be  Inherent 
and  little.  If  any.  Improvement  can  be  ex- 
pected with  further  training  and  instruction. 

Length  of  service.  15  years;  present  pay, 
$126  56:   proposed  pay,  $253  12. 

(15)  Below  average  as  company  com- 
mander, sluggish  mentally,  inaccurate  and 
unsystematic  In  administrative  work;  and 
service  as  a  whole  not  up  to  the  standard 
required  of  an  officer  of  his  grade. 

Length  of  service.  12  years;  present  pay, 
$63.25;  proposed  pay,  $172.50. 

.16)  Below  average  in  handling  men.  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  duties,  tact.  Judg- 
ment, and  common  sense;  does  not  render 
willing  and  generous  support  regardless  of  his 
personal  views;  and  not  fitted  for  independent 
command. 

Length  of  service,  11  years;  present  pay, 
$63.25;  proposed  pay.  $172.50. 

(17)  Careless  In  administrative  duties,  not 
well  informed  professionally,  requires  close 
supervision,  and  does  not  measuie  up  to  the 
required  standard  as  commander  of  a  unit 
appropriate  to  his  grade. 

Length  of  service.  11  years;  present  pay, 
$63.25;  proposed  pay,  $172  50. 

(18)  Below  average  In  physical  activity  and 
endurance;  lacking  in  Judgment  and  common 
sense;  nervous,  irritable,  and  unstable. 

Length  of  service.  25  years;  present  pay, 
$253  75:  proposed  pay,  $317  19 

(19)  Classified  in  class  B  l>ecause  of  over- 
wpiehr 

L  !  h  1  service.  18  years:  present  pay, 
$138.12.   prcpo-^ed  p.-     jr^'.  t" 

(20)  Placed  In   c,  --    !•-    '  ■  ■ 
r    t      n    r   (    n  '    up  to  the  star. 
ji'--*. ;    I  ;■   ,,,;■,    i 'ffirer  "f  h1=  !"'i  ■  k 
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Length  of  service.    17   year- 
1132  81;  proposed  pay.  1225 

(211   Inattentive   lo  duty,  lacks 
and  Initiative,  efttciency  impaired  due  to  ex- 
cessive use  of  Intoxicants. 

Length  of  service.  12  years;  pr<  sent  pay. 
$57  .=0:   proposed  pay.  $172  50. 

(22)  Excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
•fleeted  the  efficiency  of  officer.  1  uw  moral 
standards,  lacks  proper  sense  of  resionsibility 
a6  ccmmissioned  cf5cer. 

Length  of  service.  16  years;  present  pay. 
•  126  56:  proposed  pay,  $234  37 

(23 1  Addicted  to  the  use  of  Intoxicants; 
unsatisfactory  in  performance  of  duty,  at- 
tention to  duty  and  Judgment  anc  common 
sense. 

Length  of  service.  14  years;  pn  sent  pay, 
1109  37.  proposed  pay.  $234  37     ■ 

(24)  His  record  has  been  consistently  far 
below  the  standard  to  be  oxpec  ed  of  an 
officer  of  his  rark  and  service 
to  the  use  of  Intoxicants  A  dr  :\. 
tlon  of  the  records  of  this  officer  discloses  in 
addition  to  the  above,  that  ef  -*-  *o  correct 
known  deflciennes  have  not  r  •  •  :.  iccesslul. 
Notwith.standlng  disciplinary  measures  whica 
have  been  taken  previously  It  bees  me  ncces- 
aary  to  relieve  this  officer  from  military  duty 
because  of  addiction  to  the  use  of  i  itoxicants 
durirK  the  period  July  I.  1937.  tj  January 
21.  1938  Has  little  initiative:  laces  culture 
and  ambition  Drunk.  Lacks  confderce  and 
force;  below  average  Lapy.  ncgli  jent  Be- 
low average  officer  Absent  with  )Ut  leave; 
confined  to  camp  10  days  Lacks  s<':ise  of  re- 
sponsibility Is  careless  and  inddent  Not 
ambitious.    Was  relieved  from  reciuiting  ac 


nt  pay. 
Judgment 


\v.»- 


adershlp. 


of 

far  t»elow 


count  absent  without  leave. 
duty  as  commanding  officer 

Lt'nKth   of   service.    12   years.    pi|esent   pay, 
1214  37:  proposed  pay.  $306.25 

(25 1   Lacking   in   physical  enercfr  and  en- 
durance, force,  leadership.  Initiati  .e.  admin 
Istrative  and  executive  ability.     Below  aver 
pge  m  military  bearing  and  nea tress  and  in 
equitation      Use  of  alcoholic  liqufrs  has  in 
terfcred  with  the  performance  of 

Length   of   service.   24   years:    pi|esent   pay. 
t245:    proposed  pay.  $306.25 

(26)  Placed  In  class  B.  Lack  bf  interest 
in  his  work,  unsatisfactory  to  iuty.  tact 
Judgment,  common  sen.se. 
used   intoxicating  liquors  tc 

Length   of    service.    14   years,    pijfsent   pay. 
•105:   proposed  pay.  $225 

(27)  Unsatisfactory     in     performance 
duty  at  times      Personal  conduct 
standards  required  of  commissionjed  officers 
Use   of   Intoxicants   has   been    notjed   on    his 
record 

length  of  service.   12  years:    pijesent  pay. 
•78:  proposed  pay   $195. 

(281    Unreliable  and  inefficient  ih  handling 
Government    funds   and   property 
addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxcatlni;  liquor 

Length  of  service.   15  years;   pi  esent  pay. 
$78:  proposed  pay  $180 

(29)  Since  the  World  War  (whfr.  he  ren 
dered  excellent  and  conspicuri; 
the  Air  Service)  shows  that  h.'  h.i.* 
Ing  in  several  essential  qualities 
missioned  officer:  Judgment,  leadership,  and 
ability  to  handle  men.  Involved  in  occasion 
In  personal  financial  difficulties,  and  at  times 
given  to  the  excessive  use  of  iitoxicating 
liquor  Shortcomings  so  marked 
a  degree  that  he  is  considered 
the  duties  cf  a  commissioned  offider 

Length  of  s?rvice.  14  years;  presejit  pay.  $60; 
proposed  pay    $180 

(30)  His  record  does  not  come 
standard  to  be  expected  of  an  oi  Beer  of  his 
rank  and  service  •  His  record  indii  ates  a  lack 
of  resp)cnsibility  In  financial  mat  ers. 

Length  of  service.   18   years;    p  esent   pay, 
•  132  81:  proposed  pay.  $223 
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Length  cf  service.  13  years;  present  pay.  $75; 
proposed  pay.  $187  50. 

(32)  Repeated  indebtedness  and  borrowing 
money  from  different  people,  firms,  and  en- 
listed men.  and  failing  to  pay  back. 

Length  of  service.  16  years;  present  pay,  $84; 
proposed  pay.  $180. 

(33)  Irresponsible,  indifferent,  careless,  be- 
low average  in  Initiative,  leadership,  and  per- 
formance of  military  duties.  Careless  in 
meeting  financial  obligations. 

Length  of  service,  12  years;  present  pay,  $66; 
proposed  pay.  $180 

(341  Unsatisfactory  In  attention  to  duty, 
administration  and  executive  duties,  intelli- 
gence. Initiative  force,  and  leadership;  lack- 
ing in  Judgment  and  common  sense;  Irre- 
sponsible in  money  matters. 

Length  of  service.  14  years;  present  pay, 
$109.37;  proposed  pay.  $234.37 

(35)  Lacking  in  basic  education.  Not 
suited  for  duty  with  civilian  components; 
negligent  and   careless   in  financial  matters^ 

Length  of  service  14  years;  present  pay, 
•1C9  69;    proposed   pay    $253  12. 

(36)  His  irresponsibility,  frequent  delin- 
quencies, and  evasive  statements  in  connec- 
tion With  personal  financial  matters  extend- 
ing over  a  period  cf  years,  reflects  discredit 
on  the  service  and  lowers  his  value  as  an 
officer 

Length  of  service,  16  years;  present  pay. 
$157  50:   proposed  pay.  $253  12 

(37)  Lacking  in  ability  to  handle  men  and 
to  exercise  ^-cmmand;  unsatisfactory  in  per- 
formance of  duty;  careless  In  handling  of 
money  matters. 

Length  of  service.  12  years;  present  pay. 
•63  25:  propoi-ed  pay.  $172  50 

(38)  Handling  of  personal  financial  mat- 
ters reprehensible  and  demonstirates  to^  a 
marked  legree  poor  Judgment,  carelessness, 
and  failure  to  appreciate  the  standards  re- 
quired ol  an  officer  of  the  Army 

Length  of  service.  25  years;  present  pay. 
$253  75:   proposed  pay    $317  19 

(39)  From  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  as 
reflected  by  his  efficiency  ratings,  his  serv- 
ice may  oe  considered  satisfactory  How- 
ever The  necessity  of  administering  eight 
reprimands  for  derelictions  of  duty,  which. 
In  some  instances,  had  been  repeated,  and  his 
'axlty  and  neglect  in  nandling  his  personal 
financial  matters,  indicating  a  lack  of  the 
proper  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  standard 
not  In  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the 
ser\'lce 

Length  of  service.  15  years;  present  p  ., . 
$117  19:   proposed  pay.  $234.37 

(40 1  Lackiug  in  Judgment  and  tact;  not 
sufficiently  Interested  In  the  performance  cf 
his  official  duties:  not  dependable;  and  care- 
less in  handling  flnanciai  matters. 

Length  uJ  service,  12  years;  present  pay, 
$82  50,    prop<)f^ed   pay,  $225 

(41;  Lacking  in  attention  to  duty  and 
proper  sente  of  responsibility  as  an  officer; 
carel  ss  in  money  matters  Does  not  meas- 
ure up  to  the  standards  required  of  an  officer 
of  his  g-adf  and  length  cf  service. 

Length  of  service,  11  years;  present  pay. 
•63.25     proposed    pav.    $172  50, 

(42  Irresp  insible  in  financial  matters. 
Lacks  proper  moral  attitude  toward  his  In- 
debtedn«'S6 

Length  oi  service.  16  years;  present  pay. 
$93  75;   proposed  pay.  $187.50. 

(43)  Failure  to  properly  handle  his  per- 
sonal fir.ancial  cbligations. 

Length  of  service.  12  years;  present  pay.  $66; 
proposed  pay.  $180 

(44)  His  record  indicates  a  lack  of  respon- 
sibility in  flnanciai  matters. 

Lengtli  of  service.  18  years;  present  pay. 
$132  81:  proposed  pay.  $225. 

(45)  Lacks  educational  advantages;  In- 
clined to  be  evasive  in  official  statements;  lax 
and  careless  in  meeting  financial  obligations; 
services  as  a  whole  not  up  to  the  required 
standards. 

Lenetn  of  service.  12  years;  present  pay, 
*:.!  Jc    proposed  pay,  $253.12. 
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(46)  Slow  and  Indifferent,  not  sufficiently 
interested  in  his  official  duties;  below  aver- 
age In  leadership,  force,  and  initiative 

Length  of  service,  11  years;  presen-  pay.  $66; 
proposed  pay,  $180. 

(47)  Below  average  In  attention  to  duty, 
lacks  force  and  system,  temperamental,  slow, 
not  dependable 

Length  of  service.  11  years;  present  pay.  $66; 
proposed  pay.  $180. 

(48)  Below  average  in  military  b<-arlng  and 
neatness,  initiative,  leadership,  capacity  for 
command  and  force;  Is  not  mentally  alert. 

Length  of  service.  12  years;  present  pay,  $66; 
proposed  pay.  $180 

(49)  Indifferent  and  careless;  not  depend- 
able; old  for  his  grade;  below  averag;e  in  Judg- 
ment and  common  sense  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties. 

Length  of  service,  11  years;  present  pay, 
$84.37;  proposed  pay,  $253  12. 

(50)  General  Inefficiency  and  un suitability. 
Does  not  measure  up  to  the  standards  re- 
quired of  commissioned  officers.  Unsatisfac- 
tory in  handling  men,  administrative  and 
executive  duties,  initiative,  force.  Judgment, 
and  common  sense  and  leadership 

Length  of  service,  21  years;  present  pay, 
$162.30;  proposed  pay.  $243  75. 

(51)  Lacking  in  Judgment  anJ  common 
sense;  personal  conduct  Inccmprtible  with 
the  standard  expected  of  an  officer  of  the 
Army 

Length  of  service.  15  years;  p:esent  pay, 
•117.19;  proposed  pay.  $225. 

(52)  During  his  service  he  has  performed 
his  duties  satisfactorily;  was  conscientious. 
Industrious,  and  energetic,  and  has  received 
several  commendatory  letters  for  the  results 
he  has  obtained  with  his  command  He  is 
slow  mentally;  lacks  the  professidnal  fitness 
reasonably  expected  of  an  officer  cf  his  grade 
and  length  of  service;  and  is  unsat  sfactcry  In 
tact.  Judgment,  and  common  seme. 

Length  of  service.  22  years;  p  esent  pay, 
$75:  proposed  pay.  $187.50. 

(53)  Below  average  In  Judgment,  leader- 
ship, tact,  handling  men,  and  temperament. 
Should  not  be  entrusted  In  time  of  peace 
with  command  appropriate  to  his  rank  with- 
out close  supervision. 

Length  of  service,  28  years;  present  pay, 
$300;  proposed  rinv.  «375. 


ExC'Tptx   I  ro'u   \\  \x  f)pp:irtnie'it  Records 
ot   Clas>    B   R»  tired   Army  Officers 

EXTENSION  OF  RLM.'KK.- 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  I.  FA')DIS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>:TATIVE3 

Monday,  May  11.  1942 

Mr.  FADDIS.  Mr,  Spealcer.  un(aer 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  ;emarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  War  Departmen  records 
with  reference  to  class  B  retired  Army 
officers : 

(54)  The  record  of  this  officer  does  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  to  be  expected  of  an 
officer  of  his  rank  and  service.  He  was  re- 
lieved from  Camp  Dawson  Springs.  Ky.,  due 
to  unsatisfactory  administration 

Length  of  service.  18  years;  present  pay, 
$13281:   proposed  pay    $199  50. 

(55)  For  unsatisfactory  performance  of  his 
duties  this  officer  was  relieved  from  duty  with 
headquarters  Eighteenth  Brigade;  usefulness 
and  potential  value  to  service  not  such  as  to 
warrant  his  retention  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Army 

Length  of  service.  11  years;  present  pay, 
•57.50;  proposed  pay,  $172.50. 
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(56)  Lacking  in  attention  to  duty,  judg- 
ment, and  Initiative. 

Length  of  service,  16  years;  present  pay, 
$117.19;  proposed  pay,  $234.37. 

(57)  Officer  placed  in  Class  B  because  he  is 
shown  to  be  lacking  in  ability  to  handle  men, 
in  administrative  and  executive  duties,  ini- 
tiative, force,  and  leadership. 

Length  of  service.  10  years;  present  pay, 
$57.50:  proposed  pay.  $172.50 

(58)  Not  up  to  standard  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  profession;  below  average  in  initiative. 
force,  leadersliip,  and  judgment:  old  for  his 
grade. 

Length  of  service.  12  years:  present  pay.  $66; 
proposed  pay.  $180. 

(59)  Is  lacking  in  Initiative,  judgment,  and 
ability  to  handle  men;  below  average  in 
leadership 

Length  of  service,  12  years;  present  pay, 
$66;   proposed.  $180. 

(60)  Lacking  in  tact,  initiative,  judgment, 
and  leaderFhip;  careless  and  indifferent  in 
performance  cf  duty;   generally  inefficient. 

Length  of  service.  13  years;  present  pay. 
$78;  proposed  pay.  $180. 

(61)  Unsatisfactory  in  Judgment  and  com- 
mon sense.  Standard  of  conduct  below  that 
of  commissioned  officer  of  the  Army. 

Length  cf  service.  20  years;  present  pay, 
•193  96:   proposed  pay    8295  31 

(62)  Below  average  in  leadership,  Judg- 
ment, tact,  administrative  and  executive  abil- 
ity, organizing  ability,  and  capacity  for 
command 

Length  of  ssrvice.  10  years:  present  pay. 
•57  50;  proposed  pay.  $172.50 

(63)  Below  average  in  Initiative  force. 
Judgment,  leadership,  and  handling  men;  too 
old  for  his  grade:  lacks  adaptability  for  mili- 
tary service. 

Length  ol  service,  12  years;  present  pay.  •SS; 
proposed  pay.  $180. 

(64)  Unsatisfactory  in  attention  to  duty; 
lacking  in  force  judgment,  and  common 
sense:  indifferent. 

Length  of  service.  15  years;  present  pay. 
$84:  proposed  pay,  $180. 

(65)  Below  average  in  Judgment,  tact, 
force,  and  leadership:  not  possessed  of  neces- 
sary educational  qualifications,  and  services 
unsatisfactory. 

Length  of  service.  11  years;  present  pay. 
$62.50:  proposed  pay    $187  50 

(66)  Lacking  necessary  interest  In  his 
duties:  irresponsible  careless^:  indifferent  at- 
titude led  to  his  relief  from  duty  as  student. 
Command  and  General  Staff  School. 

Length  of  service,  17  years:  present  pay. 
$138  12:    proposed  pay    $243.75. 

(67)  Inattentive  to  duty;  does  not  measure 
up  to  the  standard  required  of  an  officer  of 
his  grade  and  experience;  f filed  to  graduate 
at  special  service  schools  of  his  branch. 

Length  of  service,  11  years:  present  pay. 
•63  25;  propoi-ed  pay   •172*50 

(68)  Unsatisfactory  in  initiative,  force. 
Judgment,  and  leadership;  failed  to  graduate 
from  service  school  of  his  branch;  lacks 
ability;  irresponsible  in  performance  of  duty. 

Length  of  service.  13  years;  present  pay. 
•78:  proposed  pay.  $180. 

(69)  Careless  in  personal  money  matters; 
does  not  cooperate;  failed  to  graduate  at 
special  service  school  of  his  branch  of  the 
service;  below  average  in  professional  knowl- 
edge. Judgment,  force,  initiative,  and  per- 
formance of  military  duties 

Length  of  service.  12  years;  present  pay. 
$63  25:  proposed  pay.  $172.50 

(70)  Failed  to  graduate  at  Coast  Artillery 
School.  Not  fitted  U  exercise  command  ap- 
propriate to  his  grade. 

Length  of  service.  15  years;  present  pay. 
$84;  proi  osed  pay.  $180. 

(71)  Does  not  measure  up  to  the  standards 
reasonably  expected  of  officers  of  his  grade 
and  length  of  service;  failed  to  pass  success- 
fully a  course  of  instruction  at  a  special 
service  schoc;  of  his  branch  of  the  service; 
not  efficient. 
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Length  ol  service,  11  years;  present  pay, 
$57,50:  proposed  pay   $17250 

(72)  Record  does  not  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ard to  be  expected  of  an  officer  of  liis  rank  and 
service. 

Length  of  service,  16  years;  present  pay, 
$13333:    proposed  pay,   $243  75 

(73)  Lacking  in  Judgment,  attention  to 
duty,  and  legal  ability.  Dees  not  measure 
up  to  standards  demanded  ol  an  officer 
of   his  grade   and   branch;    irresponsible 

Length  of  service,  11  years;  present  pay. 
•57.50:  proposed  pay,  ^172  50 

(74)  Record  does  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  to  be  expected  of  an  officer  of  rank 
and  serA'ice. 

Length  of  service  21  years;  present  pay, 
$206.72;   propcsed  pay.  $281.25. 

(75)  His  record  does  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  to  be  expected  of  an  officer  of  his 
rank  and  service. 

Length  of  service.  17  years;  present  pay. 
$130:   proposed  pay,  $243  75. 

(76)  Record  does  not  come  up  to  standard 
expected  of  officer  of  his  rank  and  service. 

Length  of  service,  19  years;  present  pay, 
$196  87:   proposed  pay,  $28125 

(77)  Record  does  not  come  up  to  standard 
of  efficiency  and  ability  of  an  officer  of  his 
rank  and  experience 

Length  of  service,  22  years;  present  pay. 
$229  17;   propcsed  pay,  $312  50. 

(78)  Below  average  in  personality,  leader- 
ship, and  influence  over  officers  and  enlisted 
men 

Length  of  service.  12  years;  present  pay. 
$57  50:  proposed  pay.  $172.50 

(79)  The  record  of  this  officer  is  such  as 
to  render  undesirable  his  rete:-!ticn  in  the 
service.  Over  a  period  of  years  he  has  failed 
to  measure  up  to  the  minimum  requirements 
of  an  officer  of  his  grade.  He  has  repeatedly 
demonstrated  lap.ses  of  efficiency  which  render 
his  value  to  the  service  negativ«!  in  a  higher 
grade. 

Length  of  service.  22  years;  present  pay, 
$216.56;  proposed  pay.  $295  31. 

(80)  Lack  of  initiative,  force,  and  leader- 
ship, he  was  placed  in  Class  B.  unanimous, 
with  a  view  to  his  elimination  from  the  ac- 
tive list. 

Length  of  service,  13  years;  present  pay, 
$72:   proposed  pay.  $180, 

(81)  Unsatisfactory  in  military  bearing  and 
neatness,  cooperation,  personal  conduct,  and 
appreciation  of  his  responsibilities  as  a  com- 
missioned officer. 

Length  of  service.  13  years;  present  pay. 
$72:  proposed  pay.  $180. 

(82)  Record  does  not  come  up  to  standard 
expected  of  officer  of  his  rank  and  service. 

Length  of  service.  16  years;  present  pay, 
$125;  proposed  pay.  $225 

(83)  Below  the  professional  standard  re- 
quired of  an  officer;  requires  close  supervi- 
sion; irresponsible  in  flnanciai  matters 

Length  of  service.  15  years:  present  pay. 
$78:  proposed  pay.  $180. 

(84)  His  record  does  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  to  be  expected  of  an  officer  of  his 
rank  and  service. 

Length  of  service,  17  years;  present  pay. 
$138  12;  proposed  pay.  $234.37. 

(85)  Record  does  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  to  be  expected  of  an  officer  of  his 
rank  and  service. 

Length  of  service,  18  years;  present  pay. 
$132  81;  proposed  pay.  $225. 

(86)  His  record  does  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  an  officer  of  his  rank  and  service. 

Length  of  service.  20  years;  present  pay. 
$160.31;  propcsed  pay.  $253.12. 

(87)  His  record  does  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  to  be  expected  of  an  officer  of  his 
rank  and  service. 

Length  of  service.  17  years;  present  pay. 
$132.81;  proposed  pay.  $234.37. 

(88)  His  record  does  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  to  be  expected  of  an  officer  of  his 
rank  and  service. 


Length  of  service.  20  years;  pre&cnt  pay, 
$16250:   proposed  pay.  $243  75. 

(89)  Officer  does  not  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ards to  be  expected  of  an  officer  of  his  rank 
and  service. 

Length  cf  service.  20  years;  present  pay, 
$206  72:  proposed  pay.  $295  31. 

(90)  His  record  does  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  to  be  expected  of  an  officer  of  his 
rank  and  service. 

Length  of  service,  17  years;  present  pay, 
$132  81:   propcsed  pay.  $225. 

(91)  His  record  does  not  ccme  up  to  the 
standard  to  be  expected  ol  an  officer  of  his 
rank  and  service. 

Length  of  service.  17  years;  present  pay. 
$100:   proposed  pay,  $180. 

(92)  His  record  does  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  to  be  expected  of  an  officer  of  liia 
rank  and  service. 

Length  of  service.  17  years;  present  pay, 
$117  19:  proposed  pay.  $223  50. 

(93)  This  officer  is  inclined  to  be  lazy,  be- 
low average  in  attention  to  duty,  initiative, 
organizing  ability,  and  capacity  of  com- 
mand. However,  was  commended  for  work  at 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (1926)  and 
for  duty  with  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
Lacks  certain  qualities  that  an  officer  should 
possess. 

Length  of  service.  17  years;  present  pay, 
•132  81;   proposed  pay.  $225. 

(94)  Record  docs  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  expected  of  an  officer  of  his  rank  and 
service. 

Length  of  service,  17  years;  present  pay, 
$93  75:   proposed  pay.  $187.50. 

(95)  His  record  does  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  to  be  expected  of  an  officer  of  his 
rank  and  service. 

Length  of  service.  17  years;  present  pay, 
•  125;  proposed  pay,  $225. 

(96)  His  record  dees  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  to  be  expected  of  an  officer  of  his 
rank  and  service. 

Length  of  service,  17  years;  present  pay, 
$133,12:  proposed  pay.  $234  37. 

(97)  Record  dees  not  come  up  to  standard 
to  be  expected  of  an  officer  of  his  rank  and 
service. 

Length  of  service,  18  years;  present  pay, 
$177.19;  proposed  pay,  $295  31. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE::.\iM  f 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.GHAFER 

or    MICHKiAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
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;.    May  11,  1942 


i\Ii .  SKAFLH  ul  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, much  has  been  said  pro  and  con  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  about  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  40-hour-week  provisions  for 
the  duration  and  the  wages  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker. 

To  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  true  facts 
of  the  controversy  I  undertook  a  study 
of  statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  as  the  result  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  regardless  of 
any  of  the  argumentative  factors,  and 
considering  the  present  cost  of  living  and 
new  tax  burdens,  wages  of  today,  except 
in  isolated  ca.ses,  are  too  lew  in  the  Na- 
tion's manufacturing  industries.  My 
figures  show  that  while  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  45  percent,  the  average 
wage  increase  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  sail:    i    :  ;od,  has  been  but  26  percent. 
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We  must  all  admit  that  the  prosperity 
of  this  Nation  depends  upon  production 
of  our  agricultural  and  industrial  com- 
modities. We  must  net  only  be  pro- 
ducers, we  must  be  consumers.  But  the 
men  and  women  of  America  who  pro- 
duce, whether  in  the  factory  or  on  the 
farm,  cannot  consume  many  of  the 
world's  goods  on  wages  as  reported  by  the 
D.^partment  of  Labor.  After  the  bare 
necessities  of  life  are  paid  for,  there  is 
4ittle  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  average 
worker  to  be  devoted  to  recreation, 
..health,  or  personal  advancement. 

Therefore,  in  approaching  the  problems 
of  labor,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  all  to 
pause  and  give  full  consideration  to  the 
facts  in  general  instead  of  basing  our 
judgment  on  isolated  cases  here  and 
there,  where  labor  or  management  has 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  one  or  the 
other.  As  a  man  who  has  carried  a  union 
card  for  several  years  and  a  lifelong 
sympathizer  with  the  man  who  works, 
whether  with  his  hands  or  head,  I  here- 
with submit  the  table  I  have  compiled, 
showing  the  average  weekly  wages  in  the 
m.^nufacturing  industries  of  America  for 
February  1941  and  February  1942: 

iragei  in    manufactxiring  industries    {Feh- 
wUh  February  1942) 
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ihe  Puerto  Rican  Legislature  to  put  a 
tax  of  10  cents  on  sugar  raised  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

My  experience  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Insular  Affairs  during  which  I 
gave  much  study  to  conditions  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  Puerto  Rican  Legislature 
Is  acting  unwisely.  The  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  have  always  been  generous 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  during  the 
depression  and  during  the  time  of  dis- 
tress in  those  islands.  We  have  always 
been  anxious  that  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  be  given  the 
same  consideration  that  is  given  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  In  this  time 
of  our  need  I  feel  the  gesture  now  made 
by  the  Puerto  Rican  Legislature  is  un- 
called for.  I  fear  this  gesture  will  come 
home  to  haunt  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 

So  far  as  we  people  from  Nebraska  are 
cnr.cerned  we  will  sacrifice  and  do  with- 
out much  sugar  and  many  other  things 
but    cf   necessity   v\e   w:l!    r^T'y   to  the 


Puerto  Rican  gesture  by  some  move  to 
make  ourselves  self-sufBcient  so  far  as 
sugar  is  concerned.  We  feel  that  we  can 
do  this  because  we  are  a  great  sugar-beet 
producing  State.  We  are  a  great  corn- 
raising  State.  If  given  encouragement 
we  can  put  many  thousand  more  acres 
of  our  fertile  land  into  the  production  of 
more  sugar  beets  and  moie  corn.  Wo 
can  make  more  dextrose  and  sirup  and 
industrial  alcohol  from  our  corn  and  we 
know  that  we  can  produce  great  quanti- 
ties of  sugar  from  our  additional  sugar- 
beet  plantings. 

We  realize  that  in  the  continental 
United  States  we  now  produce  only  about 
25  percent  of  the  sugar  we  consume.  We 
must  depend  upon  the  sugar  from  our  off- 
shore possessions  and  from  Cuba.  In 
the  past  we  have  been  limited  on  the 
number  of  acres  we  could  put  into  sugar 
beets  and  domestic  cane.  That  was  done 
because  Cuba.  Hawaii.  Puerto,  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Phillipine  Islands 
were  the  natural  producers  of  sugar. 
They  had  our  market  and  profited  not 
only  from  our  great  trade  but  also  from 
our  subsidies.  Today  we  do  not  have 
a  limit  on  the  number  of  acres  we  can 
plant  to  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets.  We 
can  plant  all  we  want  because  the  supply 
from  outlying  possessions  and  from  for- 
eign lands  is  cut  off  from  us  because  of 
the  war.  But  we  will  now  increase  our 
plantings. 

For  the  information  of  the  Puerto  Ri- 
can p)eople  and  those  who  control  the 
great  sugar  industry  I  wish  to  call  to 
their  attention  that  during  this  sugar 
rationing  program  in  the  United  States 
the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  will  not 
forget  this  plan  to  penalize  the  American 
consumer.  In  Nebraska  the  wives  of 
farmers  and  the  women  of  our  small 
communities  are  very  thrifty.  They  are 
accustomed  to  canning  large  quantities  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

These  fine  American  housewives  are 
not  wasteful.  They  bake  their  own 
bread;  they  can  their  own  vegetables 
and  fruits  in  order  that  there  be  suf- 
ficient food  during  the  winter  months. 
They  do  their  own  work.  They  do  not 
believe  in  furnishing  all  the  food  to  their 
families  from  the  canned  products  of 
great  factories.  They  believe  in  pre- 
serving every  possible  available  supply 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  they  raise  on  their 
farms  and  in  their  gardens.  The  amount 
of  sugar  allowed  these  women  at  this 
time  is  not  sufficient  to  preserve  the  nor- 
mal amount  of  fruits  they  put  up  an- 
nually. So  I  wish  to  tell  those  who  are 
now  endeavoring  to  tax  these  women  for 
sugar  that  if  our  people  do  not  get  suf- 
ficient sugar  to  preserve  the  normal 
amount  of  fruits  and  vegetables  this  year 
much  valuable  food  will  be  wasted.  It  is 
imperative  that  every  ounce  of  sugar 
that  we  can  possibly  obtain  now  go  to 
these  patriotic  women  so  they  can  pre- 
serve the  fruits  which  are  now  and  will 
be  available  to  them  in  the  future. 

I  feel  it  is  my  duty  at  this  time  to  sug- 
gest to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  also  to  our  Govern- 
ment that  all  of  the  sugarcane  in  those 
Islands  be  diverted  to  sugar  which  is  so 
badly  needed  by  our  people  ami  .>!).  r.i 
the  diversion  of  this  sugarcane  ir.'o  ri;in, 
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which  we  can  very  easily  do  without  in 
this  hour  of  our  Nation's  crisis. 

Our  Government  is  operating  a  rum 
factory  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  This  rum 
is  made  from  fine  sugarcane  which  grows 
in  large  quantities  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
This  cane  mt^kes  a  fine  grade  of  sugar. 
I  have  made  some  investigations  regard- 
ing the  shipments  of  sugar  and  rum  from 
these  Islands  during  last  year  and  dur- 
ing the  first  3  months  of  this  year.  If 
these  figures  furnished  me  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  are 
correct — and  I  have  great  confidence  in 
the  accuracy  of  the  figures  from  this  fine 
organization — it  would  appear  that  all 
of  the  sugar  raised  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
at  this  time  is  being  diverted  into  rum 
and  no  sugar  or  molasses  for  human  con- 
sumption has  come  to  the  United  States 
from  those  islands  in  these  past  3  months. 
It  appears  from  these  figures  that  cane 
formerly  used  for  sugar  has  been  de- 
liberately diverted  into  rum  at  a  time 
when  we  are  put  on  a  sugar  ration  and  at 
a  time  when  the  wives  of  farmers  in  my 
district  tell  me  they  are  not  being  allotted 
enough  sugar  to  preserve  their  normal 
quantity  of  fruit.  It  means  that  the  rum 
interests  have  deliberately  stopped  mak- 
ing sugar  in  these  islands  and  have 
turned  all  of  their  sugarcane  into  rum. 
It  does  not  make  common  sense  to  me, 
and  I  urge  that  the  Government  do  some- 
thing about  it  immediately. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures  here  to 
confirm  my  suspicions: 

In  1941  the  Virgin  Islands  shipped  to 
us  641.854  proof  gallons  of  rum,  the  value 
of  which  was  $623,581. 

In  the  same  12  m.onths  of  1941  the 
Virgin  Islands  sent  to  us  4.602  tons  of 
sugar  and  31.500  gallons  of  molasses  and 
sugar  sirups. 

..  In  the  past  3  months  of  this  year 
the  Virgin  Islands  sent  us  266.706  proof 
gallons  of  rum,  the  value  of  which  was 
$260,486.  But  in  these  same  months  the 
Virgin  Islands  did  not  send  us  even  1 
pound  of  sugar,  mclas.ses,  or  sugar 
sirups.  To  me  this  indicates  that  all  of 
the  sugarcane  there  has  been  diverted 
into  rum  and  the  sugar  they  usually  send 
us  has  ceased  to  be  manufactured.  I 
have  always  opposed  this  Government 
rum  factory,  feeling  that  the  sugarcane 
there  should  be  made  into  sugar. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  Puerto  Rican 
picture.  In  1941  Puerto  Rico  shipped  to 
us  992,937  tons  of  sugar.  In  the  same 
year  Puerto  Rico  shipped  us  2.586,273 
gallons  of  rum.  That  rum  had  a  value 
of  $9,104  058. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  this  year 
Puerto  Rico  shipped  us  145,185  tons  of 
sugar  and  also  shipped  us  1.143.992  gal- 
lons of  rum.  The  value  of  that  rum  is 
over  $4,000  000. 

Let  me  give  it  to  you  by  months.  Re- 
member these  are  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year.  January  321,595  gallons; 
February  449.668  gallons.  March  372.729 
gallons.  The  amount  of  rum  shipped  to 
us  in  the  first  3  months  of  this  year 
from  Puerto  Rico  is  nearly  half  of  the 
entire  total  of  rum  they  shipped  us  last 
year.  What  will  be  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  rum  in  Puerto  Rico  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  in  the 
other  9  months  of  tliis  year?    Would  it 


not  be  a  good  idea  to  get  this  sugarcane 
made  into  sugar  instead  of  rum  so  we 
can  get  some  sugar  to  our  American 
housewives?  Is  not  all  this  a  pretty  good 
argument  that  we  better  raise  more 
sugar  beets  and  more  sugarcane  in  the 
continental  United  States? 

We  are  told  today  that  Puerto  Rico 
will  have  a  million  or  more  tens  of  sugar 
this  year  over  what  she  herself  can  con- 
sume. Just  why  is  the  Puerto  Rican 
Legislature  now  so  anxious  to  tax  us  on 
this  sugar  we  need  so  badly?  At  a  time 
when  the  American  housewife  is  told  that 
we  may  face  a  sugar  famine?  What  do 
you  think  the  American  housewives  are 
going  to  say  about  this  proposed  program 
of  taxes  and  rum  at  a  time  when  the 
homemakers  of  America  are  trying  to  get 
a  few  pounds  of  sugar  to  can  the  normal 
amount  of  fruits  and  preserves? 

W^  will  remember  these  facts  for  the 
future.  We  now  know  that  in  normal 
times  our  own  sugar-beet  farmers  and 
our  own  sugarcane  farmers  must  surren- 
der 75  percent  of  all  of  the  domestic  sugar 
maikets  to  foreigners  and  to  our  outlying 
possessions.  But  in  times  when  there  is 
a  crisis  and  we  need  sugar  we  will  be 
threatened  with  a  special  tax  on  the 
sugar  we  so  badly  need. 

This  in  my  opinion  is  sufficient  notice 
to  the  American  sugar-beet  farmer;  the 
American  corn-producing  farmer  and  the 
American  cane  farmer  to  expand  his 
fields  and  produce  enough  sugar  and 
corn  dextrose  to  make  the  American 
people  self-sufficient  in  times  of  need. 
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HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1942 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
28,  1942,  I  inserted  in  the  Concressicnal 
Record,  along  with  my  own  remarks,  a 
letter  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Kavan.  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Kerrihard  Co.,  of  Red 
Oak.  Iowa.  Mr.  Kavan  pointed  out  most 
rlearly  and  forcibly  the  plight  of  small 
industry,  such  as  the  Kerrihard  Co.  is 
today  experiencing  in  this  period  of  all- 
out  war  effort  in  which  every  loyal 
American  is  anxious  to  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  degree.  But  many  thousands  find 
themselves  being  slowly  but  surely  forced 
into  financial  ruin,  receivership,  or 
bankruptcy  unless  something  is  done  for 
them  and  done  quickly. 

I  beg  of  you,  if  there  is  any  Member 
of  this  Congress,  or  any  person  in  Wash- 
ington, or  in  these  United  States,  who 
has  a  solution  to  this  desperate  situation, 
let  him  speak  up  now.  I  would  certainly 
welcome  a  conference  with  such  a  person. 

It  is  true  that  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
small  business  and  industry  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
automobile  dealers  passed  the  House  last 
week,  yet.  I  for  one  am  more  than  a  little 


skeptical  of  any  law  that  would  require 
the  Government  to  take  a  lien  on  stock 
inventories  in  order  to  make  a  loan 
thereby  bring  ng  thousands  of  good  busi- 
nesses and  businessmen  under  further 
control  of  the  Government.  Such  leg.s- 
lation  is  of  course  just  another  step  to- 
ward socialism  in  America.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  if  that  is  the 
only  kind  of  relief  we  can  devise  for  these 
distressed  people,  then  of  course,  I  shall 
support  the  bill,  but  with  misgivings.  I 
shall  live  in  hope  that  the  law  will  be 
properly  and  fairly  administered,  and 
that  we  in  America  will  have  the  courage 
of  our  convictions  to  throw  off  the  cloak 
of  socialism  the  minute  victory  in  this 
terrible  war  is  ours. 

Let  us  remember,  however,  that  those 
ifi  small  industry  and  business  would 
much  rather  be  self-sustaining  and  will 
be  if  some  method  can  be  worked  out  and 
that  method  agreed  to  by  those  in  ad- 
ministrative power  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  these  concerns  to  acquire 
even  a  small  portion  of  the  business  now 
enjoyed  by  the  larger  concerns.  Or  if 
the  freezing  of  their  stocks  in  trade  could 
be  thawed  out  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
would  be  a  benefit  to  our  war  effort, 
greater  unity  would  prevail,  additional 
tax  dollars  by  the  millions  and  billions 
would  flow  into  our  empty  Treasury,  and 
the  threat  of  financial  destruction  of  our 
private  enterprise  and  of  our  Government 
would  thereby  be  greatly  le.ssened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  in  the  Congressional  Record 
along  with  m.y  own  remaiks  an  editorial 
from  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  May  7, 
entitled  "Washington  Killing  Off  Small 
Towns  and  Merchants"  by  Ralph  Over- 
holzer,  editor.  Red  Oak  Express,  Red  Oak, 
Iowa.  Mr.  Overholzer  does  not  exagger- 
ate the  condition,  nor  is  he  an  alarmist  or 
a  pessimist,  but  simply  a  typical  red- 
blooded  American;  an  editor  who  sees 
the  problem  in  its  true  light  and  is  only 
trying  as  best  he  can  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people,  the 
Congress,  and  the  party  in  power  the 
seriousness  of  the  -ituation  in  the  hope 
that  a  solution  can  be  worked  out  for 
the  good  of  America  and  all  concerned, 
not  for  just  today  and  tomorrow  but  for 
generations  to  come. 

I  again  invite  any  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  Congress  or  anybody  else  who  has  an 
idea  or  a  plan  that  they  think  wull  solve 
this  problem  to  call  on  me  any  time  day 
or  night.  There  must  be  a  way  and  a 
right  way. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred 
follows: 

Washington  Killing  Off  Small  Towns  and 
Merchants 

Little  business  and  little  towns  face  a 
dilemma. 

Their  existence  Is  In  Jeopardy. 

Tlie  regimentation  program,  launched  by 
the  administration  9  years  ago,  Ls  hitting  its 
stride  under  a  war  smoke  screen,  and  the 
small  town  and  the  small  business  man  ar» 
hardest  hit. 

The  small  town  has  witnessed  an  exodus  of 
its  young  men  to  the  armed  forces.  It  ham 
seen  a  departure  of  more  men  to  war  Indus- 
try centeis. 

The  buying  and  spending  potentialities  oX 
these  groups  have  reduced  the  mercantU« 
revenues  of  small  merchants. 
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cliaiiis  in  a  prs-carl<ius  cor. 

Pr  If  Titles  have  further  t>  ■  -he  selling 

opportunities  of  many  lines  of  business. 

Small  manufacturers  have  beei  practically 
wiped  out  of  business,  because  ATaahlngton 
officials  refuse  to  autnorize  contracts  to  them 
and  they  are  unable  to  procuri  tools  and 
metal  to  manuXaciure  wares  lor  t  le  trade. 
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Cn-cllne  stations,  tire  dealers 
and  plumbers  are  feeling  the 
ra'loning  profirara  goes  Into  effect 
lt^m«  are  froren.     Tire  sales  are 

n  is  ebbing  as 
I  "     ■    building  IS  largely 

Sij-c.<ening  mccme  may  forcibly 
ployment  m  many  of  these  sma 
though  most  business  firms  will 
meat   to  retain  their  loyal  and 
ployecs. 

The  wiseacres  in  Washington 
to  take  from  all  corporations,  1 
all  earnings  in  excess  of  6  perceu 
Hundreds  of  small  corporations 
tallzed    wculd  be  allowed  to 
than     a    few     hundred    dollars 
scheme,  even  if  they  earned  It 
proposal  they  could  net  lay  up 
plus  to  prevent  their  collapse  m 

The  wage  and   hour  law   hits 
the    hardest.      These    small 
diminishing  revmue  and  decUni 
due  to  enlistment!!.  And  it  difflcu 
their  lost    employees      They   are 
longer  workiiii;  hours  for  remalr 
overtime  wages  which  the  firms 
to  pay  and  continue  operating. 
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Unless  Washington,  and  in  parjt 
gressmen.    does   not  soon  give 
to  the  plight  of  the  small  busl 
small    manufactur.Mg    plant,    ar. 
community,  ghost  towns  will  s 
the  Nation,  and  the  backbone  of 
be  broken. 

Laws  and  regulations  applying  to  great  in- 
dustries in  vait  metropolitan  centers  where 
Government  money  flows  in  mil  ions  cannot 
equitably  be  applied  to  the  mer<  hint  at  the 
crossroads  who  counts  his  Incomp  In  chicken 
feed 

The  administration  has  posed 
of  the  little  iellow  but  the  admm 
proved  to  be  a  lifesaver  lor  big  I 
:,'the  labor  unions  These  are  the 
get  the  lush  contracts  and  the 
lions  contributed  for  defense.  The 
low  is  shoved  aside 


AN   EMPTT   VICTOR T    lY     - 

We  admit  that  the  Gcvernmefat  must  set 
In  motion  stringent  regtilaticns  to  promote 
the  war  program. 

We  admit  that  the  first  consideration  Is 
winning  the  war 

We  admit  that  the  small  comtiunities  are 
heart  and  soul  in  this  war  effort 

But  we  confess  that  if  Washiiigton  Social- 
ists use  the  war  to  complete  their  long- 
d^'sired  regimentation  of  the  American  people 
Tictory  will  be  empty 

If  Washington  uses  the  war  to  destroy  small 
business  and  ruin  small  comm  initles  one- 
half  the  people  of  this  Nation  [will  becon; 
paupers  ar.d  peasants. 

A  successful  w;ir  can  only  be   \ 
by  retainirg  a  strong  home  In  :. 
heme  front  is  only  as  strong  a 
who  reside   In  the  grass  roots 
Nation 
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Americans  who  live  at  the  cr;~  :   ac:3. 
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Of     MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Monday.  May  11,  1942 

Mr  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  my  constituents  in  Charlotte. 
Mich.,  his  written  a  letter  to  Editor  Mu;-! 
'Doo  Defoe,  of  the  Charlotte  Tribune. 
in  whicli  he  has  cleverly  presented  the 
idea  to  utilize  the  cannons  on  the  court- 
house lawns  in  connection  with  our  war 
effort.  I  believe  the  proposal  has  merit, 
and  in  order  that  it  may  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  proper  authorities  I 
include    he  letter  in  these  remarks: 

Mr  EDrroE:  When  you  stopped  the  other 
day  and  looked  at  me  I  tried  so  hard  to  get 
your  eye  but  a  friend  spoke  to  you  and  I 
missed  my  chance.  As  you  know.  I  have  been 
around  hc-re  a  long  time:  in  fact.  I  have  seen 
the  boys  pass  before  me  from  the  Mexican. 
Civil,  Spiinish.  and  World  War  No  1.  They 
are  intimate  friends  of  mine,  and  believe  me 
I  feel  like  a  slacker  of  the  worst  type.  Now 
the  boys  that  have  played  around  me.  who 
climbed  upon  me.  who  aimed  me  at  imag- 
inary foe-,  who  looked  down  my  throat,  have 
gone  and  are  going  to  war.  and  Doc.  I  am 
lonesome  and  want  to  do  my  part,  and  I 
appeal  to  you  for  help.  I'm  old  and  feel  that 
I  have  accomplished  my  purpose  here,  and 
I  so  wan:  to  be  sent  away  as  I  have  lots  of 
fight  still  left  in  me,  and  who  knows  but  what 
I  might  be  the  means  of  saving  some  of  those 
who  have  b<  en  my  dearest  friends  from  meet- 
ing an  ur  timely  end. 

Scattered  throughout  the  county  are  some 
of  my  fri<'nd5  who  are  Just  as  anxious  to  do 
their  part  as  I  am  and  I  speak  for  them,  and 
with  your  help  we  will  do  our  part. 
Yours  for  victory. 

The  Big  Cannon  on  the 

cotjrthouse  l.awn. 

PS.:  Big  brother  has  expressed  my  senti- 
ments. I  m  as  anxious  to  go  as  he  is,  and 
beg  you  to  help 

The  LrrtLE  Cannon  on  the 

CouKTHOUSE  Lawn. 


Enemies  W.thin 


FX  TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Monday.  May  11,  1942 

M.  HOUSTON  Mr.  Speaker,  we  read 
In  history  that  national  governments 
were  founded  to  provide  for  the  common 
welfare  cf  their  peoples  and  to  overcome 
•r,'^'  •  r.fn  ies  of  the  people  whether  they 
can>  ::  m  without  or  arose  within  the 
2a'''S, 

M  :►"  than  once  dictators  have  come 
up  ;:i  'ti''  world  who  saw  themselves  as 
Ci  n  vi^ms  as  well.  Having  enslaved 
their  c'A  :  hapless  fellow  citizens,  these 


wicked  men  have  made  the  mistake  cf 
supposing  that  the  free  peoples  of  other 
lands  would  be  easy  prey. 

We  are  at  war  today,  fighting  such 
dictators. 

Mr.  Hitler  has  been  very  scornful  of  us, 
of  people  who  have  chosen  to  live  in  the 
clean  air  of  democracy  instead  of  under 
the  rigid  regimentation  whicii  he  has 
been  able  to  impose  upon  the  people  of 
Germany. 

First  he  said  that  we  could  not  fight, 
that  freemen  u.sed  to  thinking  and  act- 
ing for  themselves  would  never  be  able 
to  stand  against  his  armorec  columns 
which  moved  with  heartless  precision 
because  there  was  only  one  mind  be- 
hind them,  and  that  mind  the  Nazi 
mind — the  mind  of  Hitler  ant  his  gen- 
eral staff.  He  has  had  his  victories,  he 
and  those  in  league  wi  h  him.  And  it 
is  true  that  we  have  had  our  defeats, 
but  w.  are  still  here,  and  we  ar^  fighting. 

And  as  the  shots  are  exct.anged,  it 
becomes  manifest  that  ro  5uccess  of 
Hitler's  has  arisen  from  any  ."superiority 
of  his  people  over  ours,  or  of  his  system 
over  our  way  i.f  life.  He  i.secl  another 
weapon  and  won  his  battles  up>on  an- 
other front.  He  has  been  using  it  against 
the  United  States  these  m^'-y  :,ears.  He 
appears  to  have  reasoned,  "These  de- 
mocracies are  peopled  by  fools.  When 
they  have  claimed  for  themselves  the 
hiph  prerogatives  of  their  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  set  up  a  system  in  which  they  search 
for  the  truth  without  restraint  of  utter- 
ance or  publication,  they  have  opened 
up  i-he  door  for  me,  and  my  propa- 
gandist, Joe  Goebbels,  to  teech  them 
falsehood." 

Not  only  have  the  agents  of  Hitler 
been  active  among  us,  but  in  many  places 
in  our  land  there  have  been  found  Amer- 
ic::ns  who  served  the  Nazi  cau:;e. 

While  the  agents  of  the  Nazis  subtly, 
or  openly,  as  the  ca.se  might  have  been, 
sneaked  or  shoved  their  propaganda  into 
American  newspapers  and  magazines — 
even  into  the  Congressional  Record — 
there  have  been  other  persons  who  served 
Hitler  equally  well  for  motives  of  their 
own. 

Some  of  them,  perhaps,  are  crazy. 
Others  are  greedy,  ambitious,  vicious. 
They  hope  to  reap  money  and  applause 
and  power  by  turning  Americars  against 
one  another,  by  preaching  racial  and 
religious  and  political  hatred. 

The  newspapers  have  recen:ly  taken 
to  calling  the  purveyors  of  these  hatreds 
"the  vermin  press."  That  label  is  well 
chosen.  These  people — these  platform 
ranters  and  poisonous  writer.s— are  in- 
deed vermin  and  they  are  dangerous  to 
us  as  actual  vermin  are  in  a  food  ware- 
house. When  we  find  them  ir  a  ware- 
house we  stamp  them  out. 

And  our  Government — which  Hitler 
and  his  helpers  within  our  gate.-^  thought 
would  be  paralyzed  and  helples.s  against 
that  sort  of  attack  from  within — is 
stamping  out  the  vermin  press.  Like 
cockroaches  scutthng  under  the  side- 
board, these  rats  have  hidden  themselves 
behind  the  Bill  of  Rights.  But  the 
press — the  real  free  press — and  :he  Gov- 
ernment have  uncovered  them. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  well  done. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  never  was  meant 
to  protect  selfish,  malicious  attacks  upon 
America  and  America's  President  and 
America's  Government.  Honest  criti- 
cism, for  an  honest  purpose,  yes.  But 
false,  vicious  scurrility,  without  basis  in 
fact  or  the  sanction  of  good  intention,  no. 
To  contend  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
protects  these  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  the  freedom  of  con- 
tract provides  the  right  to  deal  in  tainted 
meat  and  polluted  drink. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
protection  and  they  are  be:ng  protected 
from  tainted  v.ords. 

Some  of  us  have  been  very  critical  of 
the  Attorney  General.  I  have  not  in- 
variably agreed  with  him  or  his  acts.  I 
probably  shall  not  always  do  so  in  the 
future. 

But  for  what  he  has  done  against  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States  who  oper- 
ate from  inside  the  United  States,  Mr. 
B  dcile  ought  to  have  nothing  but  praise. 
That  is  true  also  of  Mr.  Wendell  Berge, 
the  Chief  of  the  Criminal  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  who  is  in  direct 
charge  of  the  series  of  investigations 
which  the  Department  has  under  way. 

But  to  applaud  these  gentleman  and 
stop  would  not  be  adequate.  We  ought 
to  recognize  also  the  "boys  in  the 
trenches" — the  special  prosecutors  who 
have  been  doing  the  actual  hunting  and 
capturing  of  these  subver.<^ive  groups. 

I  do  not  know  Mi  William  Power  Ma- 
loney  personally,  but  I  should  be  proud 
to.  as  I  would  be  to  know  his  colleagues, 
Lt.  Edward  J.  Hickey,  Jr.,  of  the  Navy, 
and  Mr.  John  T.  M.  Reddan.  The  names 
of  these  gentlemen  have  been  mentioned 
here  before,  in  company  with  various  in- 
vectives. I  believe  that  when  they  were 
pressing  close  upon  the  German  agent, 
George  Sylvester  Vierick,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  "smear"  was  in  progress. 

Yet  Mr.  Vierick.  after  he  was  given  a 
fair  trial  in  open  court,  before  a  jury  and 
a  Federal  judge,  went  to  jail. 

So  did  the  employee  of  a  Congressman 
who  was  proved  to  have  been  in  Mr. 
Vierick's  pay.  He.  too.  as  I  recall  it,  was 
said  to  have  been  smeared. 

Vilified,  defamed,  and  traduced,  sub- 
jected to  every  kind  of  mean  and  con- 
temptible insult,  witnesses  going  into 
hiding  and  commiting  perjury,  yet  Ma- 
loney  and  Hickey  went  right  on  doing 
their  duty — sending  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  to  jail,  enforcing  the  law. 
fighting  the  battle  of  truth,  loyalty,  and 
decency. 

They  have  worked  day  and  night, 
morning  and  evening — and  holidays  for 
them  meant  only  an  opportunity  to  go 
on  with  their  work. 

These  quiet,  determined  fighters  need 
no  defense  on  this  floor.  Mr.  Speaker. 
They  need  no  defense  and  they  require 
no  praise.  Their  work  is  their  reward. 
They  have  left  idle  talking  to  those  who 
iiad  nothing  better  to  offer  in  their  own 
behalf.  And  as  we  have  been  obliged  to 
listen  to  it,  there  ha^  been  a  certain  grim 
humor  about  the  pattern  of  action  they 
have  provoked. 

Invariably,  it  starifci  wiii  si  rran.  of 
C',.tr:iUe    in    which    wc    hearc    llit    v.''::d 


"smear"  and  the  screams  became  higher 
and  higher  and  became  more  frantic. 
Then,  into  this  svTnphony,  would  come  a 
third  motif.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  would 
be  the  verdict  of  some  jury  before  which 
Maloney  and  Hickey  had  presented  evi- 
dence. 

And  then  all  that  would  be  left  of  the 
screams  would  be  a  few  anguished  squeals 
and  then  silence. 

Maloney  and  Hickey  are  still  operating, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think  that  we  shall 
be  hearing  that  pattern  repeated  again 
before  long. 

As  we  have  watched  what  has  been 
actually  happening,  it  has  become  appar- 
ent that  the  Government  has  yet  another 
helper.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Dillard 
Stokes  either.  I  have  read  what  he 
writes  in  the  Washington  Post  and  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  him.  And  ex- 
cept when  it  came  from  persons  about 
whom  he  was  writing,  what  I  have  heard 
of  him  was  good. 

I  may  say  that  I  offer  no  apology  for 
mentioning  Mr.  Stokes  on  this  floor.  He. 
too,  has  been  mentioned  here  before.  He 
was  accused  of  being  engaged  in  a 
"smear"— in  fact,  it  has  gotten  to  be  the 
fashion,  when  Mr.  Stokes  reports  some- 
thing that  somebody  has  been  doing,  that 
somebody  rushes  to  the  floor  or  into  the 
courts  or  into  the  newspapers  and  shrieks 
that  he  is  being  smeared. 

Yet  I  have  yet  to  see  his  reports  dis- 
proved— or  even  categorically  denied,  ex- 
cept once,  by  his  subjects.  In  the  case 
of  the  one  exception,  somebody  went  to 
jail  for  perjury.  Not  Mr.  Stokes.  So 
did  other  victims  of  Stokes'  smears  go  to 
jail.    Others  appear  to  be  on  the  way. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  this  young 
man— who  has  been  called  a  liar  on  this 
floor,  and  a  burglar,  and  a  man  in  con- 
tempt of  the  House  and  of  the  courts,  and 
so  forth — is  a  bold  and  able  newspaper 
reporter  who  has  done  the  Nation  a  serv- 
ice and  his  profession  credit  by  digging 
out  evidence  of  misconduct  and  present- 
ing it  to  the  public  in  his  newspaper  or 
to  the  grand  jury  through  his  testimony, 
as  seemed  proper. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  while  we 
have  prosecutors  like  this,  and  newspa- 
per reporters  like  this,  our  Nation  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  enemies,  within 
or  without. 


Formrr  .\u.-trian  Donates   Boit:b  To  B'ast 
Nazis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMESA.  SHANLEY 

OF    CONNECTICI  : 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11,  1942 

Mr.  SH.AME  Y  M: .  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  April  30  is  indicative  of 
the  spirit  that  may  be  duplicated  a  hun- 
d:((i  thousand  times  in  Central  and 
S.  ,;■:•:  America  among  th'^'  Au.«trian  stock 


that  is  resident  south  of  the  border.  I 
have  been  given  figures  that  indicate 
that  there  are  some  15.000  Austrians  in 
settlements  in  the  Argentine.  80,000  in 
Brazil.  25.000  in  Chile,  and  4,000  in  other 
areas  in  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. That  is  a  total  of  over  a  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thousand  people  whose 
sympathies  are  with  us  and  definitely 
against  the  Nation  who  battered  and 
wiped  out  the  physical  nation  of  Austria 
but  never  its  undying,  unquenchable 
spirit. 

FORMER     AUSTRIAN      DONATES      BOMB     "TO     BLAST 
NAZIS  " 

Panama.  Republic  of  Panama.  April  27  — 
He  once  fought  for  Germany,  but  now.  as  a 
loyal  citizen  of  Panama  arJ  an  established 
pro-American  sympathizer,  a  former  ofBcer  of 
the  Austrian  Army  has  donated  $1,000  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  "for  the  purchase  of  a 
large  bomb  to  blast  as  many  Nazis  as  possible 
to  hell." 

In  turning  his  check  over  to  American 
Ambassador  Edwin  C  Wilson,  the  one-time 
Austrian  Infantry  officer — Adelbert  Fastllch, 
now  a  Panama  merchant — said:  "This  is  In 
retaliation  for  the  killing  of  my  brother  by  a 
Nazi  bomb  In  London  in  November  1940." 

Captured  by  the  Russians  during  the  World 
War,  Mr.  Fastllch  was  in  a  prison  camp  when 
a  Russian  revolutionary  army  threatened  the 
town.  His  captors  appealed  to  him  to  lead 
the  defense  against  the  invaders.  He  drew 
up  a  plan  of  action  for  his  erstwhile  captors — 
and  successfully  led  them  into  battle.  Later 
he  escaped  to  England. 

Ambassador  Wilson,  in  forwarding  the 
check  to  Washington,  promised  that  the 
money  would  be  spent  exactly  as  Mr.  Fastllch 
desired. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1942 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  12,  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Eastman, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation, delivered  a  strong  address  be- 
fore the  National  Safety  Council,  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel,  in  New  York  City. 

This  dinner  was  held  to  permit  the 
award  of  safety  prizes  to  cities  and  States 
which  had  excelled  in  traffic  safety  during 
1941.  I  attended  that  meeting  with 
Mayor  Walter  Chandler,  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  Ninth  District  of  Tennessee,  which  I 
now  have  the  honor  to  represent.  Mayor 
Chandler  was  there  to  receive  the  grand 
award  won  by  Memphis,  Tenn..  as  having 
made  the  most  outstanding  contribution 
to  public  safety  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States  during  last  year.  Memphis  won 
first  place  in  competition  with  over  1,200 
cities  of  the  country  regardless  of  size  or 
population. 

So  effective  w-as  the  address  of  Director 
Eastman  that  1  ;.,  kf  c  :.  .■  prtnn.ssion  to 
place  it  in  the  CuN^t  ess::  >■■  tircoj^T)  for 
the  benefit  of  the  H  i.  ,:  :  !  :':  -  'Aho 
are  privileged  to  receive  u.  1.' a*  p:- 
mission  received  and  with  the  undiiiiiiC^s 
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consent  of  the  House  ot  R  i;: 


I  include  the  address  which  f  3llows: 

If  some  German  or  Japanese  wmbers  were 
•ble  to  cross  the  seas  and  drop  1»ombs  by  the 
ton  on  our  American  cities.  It  Is  ncv-Jt  unlikely 
that  they  could  do  mere  ci  :  -  to  our 
ability  to  fight  this  war  thi:  •'■•  urselves 
do  each  year  through  our  own  carelessness. 
Accidents  which  take  American  1  ves  and  hurt 


ts  alone  last 
sufficient  to 


American  production  are  as  cos 
as  helpful  to  our  fots  as  would 
or  battles  causing  an  equal  amount  of   de 
•tru^tlon.     The   fact    is   that    tl  ey   are    mere 
helpful  to  tne  en^•my   because  t  ley  cost  him 
nothing      We   do    not   even    hsve 
satisfaction  of  making  him  pay  pearly  for  the 
losses  we  suffer 

I  am  told  that  traffic  accidei 
year  cost  us  man-hours  of  labo! 
build  26  battleships  That  leaves  cut  of  ac 
count  the  tragic  loss  of  life.  No:  does  It  take 
Into  account  the  loss  In  t  anspcrtatioa 
equipment.  You  knew  what  su^h  loss  means 
today 

So  I  am  partitulfirly  h--:  •: 
night  when  the  Nationa.  .- 
bestowing  Its  annual  awards  uptn  those  who 
have  done  outstanding  work  ir  the  field  cf 
accident  prevention.  In  normal  times,  safety 
work  Is  of  intinite  value  in  the  alleviation  of 
human  suffering  and  misery  Ir  time  cf  war. 
It  has  the  added  value  that  it  ( onserves  and 
strengthens  the  ability  of  ou:  country  to 
fight.  To  put  It  in  another  wa>'.  it  saves  us 
from  committing  sabotage  on  o  arseives. 

In  »ecen'  years  greaf  progr  sss  has  been 
made  in  traff.c  engineerinr  -r,f-*v  education. 
End  the  enf(  icement  of  tr-<:r  :  .lations.  In 
spite  of  th^v*"  gains,  tralf.:  ►nts  in  1941 

levied  a  heavy  toll  on  o\i.'  '^ni'   -ne  economy. 
This  year  trjfflc  accidents  are  a?ain  taking  a 


toll  in  damogts.  injuries,  and 


:.-   such  as 

V    responsi- 


we  can  ill  a^ord  in  a  time  of  national  peril 

The  war  has  given  organiz: 
the  National  Safety  Counci. 
bilities.  ne>'  dutlee.  and  new  opportunities  to 
serve  then  a  untry  by  'educina  this  sad  toll 
of  carelessnej^s  It  must  be  brcuKht  home  to 
our  people  that,  however  littli;  regard  they 
may  Lave  foi  their  own  poc  cetbcoks  and 
skins  at  leas*  they  owe  it  to  th  Mr  country  to 
take  every  p»'ecaution  in  these  days  of  war 
to  st  p  this  tragic  waste  of  n  anpower  and 
equipment.  As  war  Is  now  waged,  the 
armies,  the  navies,  a-id  the  air  forces  con- 
*inue  tc.  be  the  spearheads,  bui  we  all  know 
that  behln'l  the  spearheads  are  concentrated 
tLe  powers  a»  msissed  national  resources  and 
entire  poptUaticns  Nr  cltlzj  n  can  for  a 
moment  be  allowed  to  forget  th  it  he  is  a  part 
Oi  the  war  effort  His  service  i  are  enlisted 
for  the  duration  and  all  his  go>ds  and  chat 
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"Sentatlves, 


ly  to"  us  and 
be  air  raidi 


^    here  to- 
(     uncil   is 


accident  pre'entlon  hdw    this  year. 


pr'>*ecutlon 


deaths  which 


has  one.  and 


tels.     nclud  ng  his  truck,  if  he 
even  his  passenger  car 

St£.rep  anc  cities  receiving  aWards  tonight 
have  shown  what  this  fight  ai  ::v.r.st  human 
care  essness  can  accomplish      I  ,-:atulate 

them  Aixd  1  congratulate  ti. ^  ;.  .  .e  associ- 
ations, the  traffic  engineers,  local  govern- 
mental officials,  the  National  F  if'^"-  Council. 
and  all  tn»«  other  organizar:  |  vhlch  are 
afiving  to  prevent  accident*  1  challenge 
you  all  n  matter  what  you  have  accom- 
plished, to  dC'  more,  to  strl'^'q  toward  new 
goals  of 
ir   1?42 

But  my  concern  over  traffid  extends  far 
beyond  tlie  field  of  accident  pr;vention,  and 
so  do  my  responsibilities  Th?re  are  other 
matters  which  I  can  very  appropriately 
discuss  before  this  audience  and  which  I 
be;;p-e  v.  u  wa:;:  me  to  dls<  uss.  As  you 
k:.  V  I  :.;  Di-cor  of  the  OfUce  of  Defense 
T  -:  V  ■•.  u  It  is  a  new  pvBt  I  am  the 
ti'  "  ■  ■'  ..:  y  it  and  may  be  I  .le  last.  The 
cbjec:  is  to  assure — and  I  qujte  from  the 
order  of  the  President  — 'ma-x  TAim  utlliza- 
•  •  :  r-.o  domestic  tra:  -pcrtajtion  facilities 
c:  '.':-"  N'':  n  for  the  succi 
ci  the  *jj^ 


In  the  first  World  War  the  Government 
took  ovtr  and  operated  the  railroads.  It  has 
not  done  that  in  this  World  War.  The  rail- 
roads and  all  the  other  carriers  are  still  In 
the  hand;;  of  their  private  owners.  They 
retain  the  power  of  management.  The  Office 
of  Defense  Tran.'^portation  is  not  in  the  busi- 
ness of  iranagement  and  operation,  except 
for  a  litt:e  railroad,  the  Toledo.  Peoria  & 
Western,  which  was  dropped  in  its  lap.  I  hope 
temporarily,  as  the  result  of  a  labor  contro- 
versy. It  is  the  business  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  to  lend  all  possible 
aid  and  guidance  to  the  carriers,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  best  transportation  results,  and  it  has 
powers  which  it  can  use  to  further  these  ends. 
We  cover  the  whole  field — rail,  motor, 
water,  p:pe  line,  and  air,  but  I  shall  confine 
these  remarks  to  a  single  phase,  although  a 
most  impcrtant  one.  It  Is  the  transportation 
of  workers  to  and  from  the  great  war  pro- 
duction plants  which  have  sprung  up  all 
over  the  country,  and  that  transportation 
centers  around  the  private  automobile 

These  United  States  are  nov»  served  by  a 
tremendous  fleet  of  33.000.000  highway  auto- 
motive vehicles.  There  Is  nothing  like  it  In 
the  world,  and  it  ha.*;  revolutionized  the  econ- 
omy of  our  country,  the  distribution  of  its 
population,  and  the  habits  of  its  people. 
We  are  dei^endent  upon  that  fleet  of  vehicles, 
as  the  country  now  lives  and  does  business, 
to  an  extent  which  it  is  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate I  know  of  no  better  Illustration  than 
the  fact  -.h  t  many  of  these  immense  new 
war  production  plants  have  been  located  out 
in  the  opt?n  spaces  in  main  reliance,  not  on 
the  common  carrier  rail  and  bus  lines,  but 
on  the  private  automobile  as  the  means  of 
transportation  for  the  workers. 

All  of  these  highway  vehicles  use  rubber 
tires.  They  cannot  be  operated  without 
them.  Tlie  war  has  robbed  us  of  our  former 
supply  of  crude  rubber,  and  it  will  take  a 
long  time,  probably  3  years,  to  develop  a 
new  supply  from  synthetic  rubber  plants. 
In  the  meantime  war  demand  will  consume 
most  of  the  crude  rubber  that  we  have  on 
stock  None  of  it  can  go  to  private  auto- 
mobiles, and  not  much  of  It  even  to  civilian 
trucks  and  busses. 

Obviously  the  problem  Is  to  make  the 
existing  ehicles  and  tires  last,  for  all  essen- 
tial ptirpcses.  until  the  new  supply  of  crude 
rubber  which  is  being  created  can  be  tapped. 
These  33. COO .000  vehicles  and  their  tires  are. 
therefore  as  precious  a  stock  pile  as  this 
country  possesses,  far  more  piecious  for  all 
practical  purposes  than  our  huge  stock  pile 
of  gold  It  must  be  conserved  and  protected 
in  every  possible  way  If  we  i  -^  not  make 
these  vehicles  and  tires  last,  wt  shall  court, 
not  disaster,  but  grave  trouble  which  will 
find  its  way  to  each  and  every  one  of  us. 
At  the  very  top  of  the  problem,  of  course, 
stands  the  need  of  assuring  to  the  workers 
in  the  war  production  plants  whatever  trans- 
portation is  necessary  if  they  are  to  do  their 
work  well. 

All  this  will  be  a  hard,  tough  Job  for  the 
country,  but  it  can  be  done,  if  everyone  will 
do  his  part.  Of  course,  it  means  that  high 
speeds  and  everything  else  that  puts  an 
undue  strain  on  tires  and  vehicles  must 
go.  The  best  methods  of  maintenance  must 
be  followed,  and  the  country  will  soon  be 
flooded  with  the  best  possible  advice  on 
such  matters  Not  only  that,  but  all  waste- 
ful or  unnecessary  use  of  the  vehicles  and 
tires  must  cease. 

All  manner  of  plans  for  getting  the  neces- 
sary results  are  under  way  or  in  contem- 
plation. In  so  short  a  talk.  I  can  give  only 
samples.  I  shall  choose  two  which  I  believe 
you  can  do  much  to  promote.  Uniform 
business  hours  produce  great  peaks  of  daily 
travel  which  tlirow  corresponding  burdens 
on  transportation  facilities.  The  more 
these  peaks  can  be  leveled  oft.  the  more 
work   those  lacUitles  can   do.     The   answer 


is  to  stagger  hours.  I  note  with  mach  satis- 
faction that  today  two  of  the  Nation's  larg- 
est cities.  New  York  City  and  Los  Angeles, 
launched  such  staggered-hour  programs. 
Along  with  ethers,  they  are  leading;  the  way 
In  the  right  direction. 

Just  a  word  as  to  what  can  be  done. 
School  hours  can  be  changed,  so  that  the 
cnildren  will  not  crowd  the  busses  and  street- 
cars which  the  workers  use.  Housewives 
can  do  their  shopping  at  other  hours.  Labor 
shifts  in  war  plants  can  be  rearranged.  Store 
and  office  hours  can  be  adjusted  The  exact 
plan  will  depend  upon  local  conditions,  but 
the  object  is  to  get  steady,  continual  use 
of  mass  transit  facilities  throughout  the 
day,  in  place  of  a  huge  overload  lor  1  or  2 
hours  with  a  great  drop  in  use  the  rest  of 
the  time.  If  the  peaks  are  cut  down  and 
the  valleys  filled  up.  a  given  number  of 
vehicles  can  do  vastly  more  work,  and  also 
the  men  who  operate  them. 

Along  with  the  staggered  hours  f  oes  group 
or  "swap"  riding,  particularly  to  and  from 
the  great  new  war  production  plants  which 
are  so  dependent  for  the  tran.-^portation  of 
their  workers  on  the  private  automobile. 
Clearly  these  cars  will  last  much  longer,  il 
they  are  given  full  loads  and  their  use  Is 
rotated.  Under  such  a  plan,  for  example, 
one  week  Mr  Smith  will  pick  up  four  or  five 
of  his  fellow  workers  In  the  morning  and 
carry  them  back  in  the  evening.  The  next 
week.  Smith's  car  will  stay  at  t.ome,  and 
Jones'  car  will  take  its  place,  and  so  on.  It 
is  simple  arithmetic  that  five  cars,  so  ro- 
tated in  use,  will  last  five  times  iis  long  as 
they  will  if  continued  in  use  every  day  with- 
out cooperation. 

We  are  doing  all  that  we  can  to  help  de- 
velop. Improve,  and  promote  these  and  other 
plans  having  a  like  object.  I  wish  I  had  time 
to  tell  you  more  Very  shortly  communica- 
tions win  go  out  to  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States  and  to  the  mayors  ol  the  cities 
asking  their  full  support  and  suppl/iug  much 
detailed  information  which  they  and  the 
civilian  defense  committees  can  use  to  ad- 
vantage After  all  it  is  a  community  prob- 
lem. Washington  can  help,  and  we  shall 
help  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability;  bat  if  these 
plans  are  to  work,  the  people  back  t  ome  must 
supply  the  Immediate  management  and  the 
impelling  drive  They  must  not  lose  their 
self-reliance.  I  know  that  the  organizations 
which  are  represented  In  this  aut'.lence  can 
help  tremendously  It  is  not  mich.  com- 
pared with  Bataan  and  Corregidor.  but  yet  it 
is  vital.  I  am  sure  that  we  can  count  upon 
you  to  do  everything  In  your  pow^jr.  and  in 
addition  to  the  satisfaction  which  you  will 
get  from  helping  your  country  in  its  time  of 
need,  you  will  have  the  further  si.tlsfactlon 
that  you  are  promoting  the  cause  of  safety. 
for  these  plans  all  work  together  to  that  end. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  yet  understand  how  real  and 
serious  the  rubber  shortage  is.  They  have 
been  confused  by  conflicting  s-atements 
which  have  emanated  from  various  sources, 
some  responsible  and  some  not  They  are 
disposed  to  believe  what  they  would  like  to 
believe.  The  words  for  that  are  "wishful 
thinking."  You  can  perform  a  gr^at  public 
service  if  you  can  help  to  convince  them  that 
the  rubber  shortage  is  no  scare,  th.it  It  Is  no 
cry  of  "wolf."  and  that  it  actually  exist  in 
very  grave  form 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  source  of  rubber 
supply  which  Is  gone  and  which  has  served 
us  In  the  past  Is  the  same  that  has  served 
our  allies.  So  far  as  war  demands  are  con- 
cerned— and  the  war  use  of  rubber  is  tre- 
mendous— our  stock  of  crude  rutber  must 
meet  their  needs  as  well  as  our  own.  Syn- 
thetic rubber  affords  the  only  important 
known  means  of  creating  In  a  comparatively 
shor  period  of  time  a  new  source  of  supply 
to  take  the  place  of  that  which  Is  gone,  and 
when  I  say  comparatively  short  [  mcar.  a 
period  of   about  3  years,  for   we  can   c-^uat 
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on  no  less.  Moreover,  large  amounts  of 
critical  war  materials  and  labor  are  needed 
to  create  the  plants  which  will  produce  this 
synthetic  rubber.  Furthermore,  unless  the 
war  is  then  over,  war  demands  will  continue 
to  consume  most  of  the  new  supply. 

It  is  true  that  this  country  Is  extraordi- 
narily equipped  with  inventive  genius,  and 
that  this  genius  is  working  overtime  on  the 
rubber  problem.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it 
may  develop  means  of  relief  which  are  not 
now  in  sight.  But  it  takes  time,  not  only  to 
create,  but  to  develop  and  perfect  inven- 
tions and  to  devise  and  build  the  machinery 
necessary  to  make  them  practicable  As  an 
Illustration,  I  have  been  told  that  the  well- 
known  zipper  was  invented  long  before 
the  designing  of  a  machine  which  would 
make  Its  manufacture  commercially  feasible. 
We  can  hope  for  these  inventions  in  this 
rubber  crisis,  but  it  would  be  gross  folly  to 
base  any  plans  on  them.  Plainly  the  only 
wise  and  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  make  our 
present  supply  of  vehicles  and  tires  last  until 
we  can  be  sure,  with  the  known  means  now 
presently  at  our  command,  of  a  new  supply 
of  rubber. 

To  do  this  will  call  for  care  and  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  every  person  who  owns  or  oper- 
ates a  motor  vehicle.  These  vehicles  are  now 
being  put  to  all  manner  of  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  use,  and  it  is  clear  that  such  use 
must  stop.  There  has  been  some  talk  of 
commandeering  or  requisitioning  vehicles 
and  their  tires  which  are  not  being  used  for 
essential  purposes  and  saving  them  to  sub- 
stitute later  on  for  those  which  are  now  so 
used,  when  at  length  the  latter  are  worn  out. 
This  talk  has  caused  considerable  alarm.  It 
may  be  that  some  such  commandeering  or 
requisitioning  will  be  found  to  be  necessary 
so  far  as  some  vehicles  and  their  tires  are 
concerned.  However,  it  is  clear  that  there 
are  so  many  essential  uses  that  no  such  thing 
should  be  done  without  a  very  careful  and 
thorough  prior  investigation.  It  is  also  clear 
that  it  will  be  better  by  far  if  our  people 
will  take  the  situation  to  heart,  and  volun- 
tarily put  an  end  to  the  uses  of  motor  vehi- 
cles which  are  unnecessary  and  wasteful 

You  can  personally  and  through  the  public 
and  private  organizations  which  you  repre- 
sent be  of  great  help  in  bringing  this  prob- 
lem home  to  the  people  and  convincing  them 
of  its  vital  Importance.  Once  convinced.  I 
know  that  they  will  do  the  rest  They  are 
out  to  win  this  war,  and  they  will  do  their 
part  when  they  know  what  it  is. 


Hon.  Cjt'orge  Holden  Tmkhani 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  RICHARD  B,  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5.  1942 

Mr,  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  quote  from  a  recent  article  by 
Gould  Lincoln  in  the  Washington  Star, 
referring  to  our  colleague  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  TiNKHAMl,  as  follows: 

TiNKHAMS  Retirement  to  End  Tradition 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

The  decision  of  George  Holden  Tinkham, 
for  28  years  a  Representative  from  the  Tenth 
Massachusetts  Congressional  District,  to  re- 
tire from  Congress  at  the  close  of  his  present 
term  came  as  a  surprise  to  his  colleagues — as 
a  disappointment.  "Tink."  as  he  has  been 
affectionately  known  to  hundreds  of  Mem- 


bers of  the  House  during  his  long  service,  had 
become  as  much  of  a  tradition  in  Congress  as 
he  had  in  his  own  district. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  a  Republican  of  the  old 
school,  has  never  left  either  his  colleagues 
or  his  constituents  in  doubt  as  to  his  stand 
on  important  public  issues.  He  was  an  ardent 
opponent  of  national  prohibition  in  the  daj-s 
that  doctrine  flourished — and  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  RepublTcan  Party  generally.  His 
controversy  with  Bishop  Cannon,  an  impor- 
tant figure  in  prohibition  circles,  is  a  matter 
of  history 

Mr  Tinkham  had  definite  ideas  also  about 
foreign  affairs  and  foreign  policy.  He  was — 
before  the  present  war — an  isolationist.  He 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  entry  of  this 
country  into  the  present  war.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  views  on  this  subject. 
He  had  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  in  Asia, 
and  in  Africa — and  often. 

RECORD  NOT  AMONG  REASONS 

Since  Mr.  Tinkham  is  the  first  strong  isola- 
tionist to  withdraw  himself  from  the  race  for 
reelection  to  Congress  this  year,  his  an- 
nouncement undoubtedly  will  lead  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  may  happen  to  other  isola- 
tionists in  the  House  and  Senate  who  are  up 
for  renomination  and  reelection.  Mr.  Tink- 
ham made  no  mention  of  this  issue  in  his 
announcement  he  intended  to  retire. 
Indeed,  he  would  have  been  perfectly  willing 
to  go  before  his  old  district  on  hi.s  record. 
The  reasons  he  gave  for  retiring  were,  first,  his 
age — 72 — the  need  for  younger  men  to  carry 
the  burdens  in  Congress  during  the  present 
war.  and  the  fact  that  in  redistricting  the 
State  the  legislature  had  included  much  new 
territory  in  the  Tenth  District.  'Today,"  he 
said,  "the  Tenth  District  is  a  new  constit- 
uency and  to  a  large  part  of  that  constituency 
I  am  a  comparative  stranger." 

So  strongly  intrenched  politically  was  Mr. 
Tinkham  that  he  never  campaigned  in  the 
district.  He  frequently  left  the  country  on 
a  hunting  expedition  and  returned  only  in 
time  to  vote  in  the  election.  He  was  a  politi- 
cal marvel,  especially  as  the  old  Tenth  was 
in  reality  rather  strongly  Democratic.  The" 
Democratic  voters,  however,  used  to  step  up  to 
the  polls  and  cast  their  ballots  for  Mr.  Tink- 
ham regularly.  The  territory  added  to  the 
district  now  is  strongly  Republican,  and  It  is 
expected  that  the  district  will  go  Republican 
again  next  fall,  even  though  Mr.  Tinkham  Is 
no  longer  in  the  picture. 
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Monday.  May  11,  1942 

M:  FISH  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  remark- 
able and  revealing  article  from  the  May 
9,  1942.  issue  of  Editor  and  Publisher, 
internationally  recognized  trade  publi- 
cation of  the  newspaper  industrj': 

When  PM  lashed  out  last  week  with  a 
campaign  against  Col.  R.  R.  McCormlck  cf 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Capt.  J.  M.  P.itterson 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  and  William  R. 
Hearst  as  pro-Nazi.  anti-Russian,  and  anti- 
British,  we  thought  there  was  something 
more  than  met  the  eye  behind  the  game. 
We  have  Just  come  across  a  document  con- 
firming that  suspicion.  From  a  "May  Day" 
pamphlet  put  cut  by  the  National  Commit- 


tee. Communist  Party.  United  States  of 
America,  we  quote: 

"On  May  Itey.  the  American  workers  will 
demand  that  fifth  columnists  like  Charln 
E.  Coughlin  be  Jailed.  That  defeatists  Jn 
Congress  like  Hamilton  Fish  ind  Martin 
Dies  be  removed  from  public  office  That 
defeatists  within  the  labor  movement  like 
John  L.  Lewis  be  repudiated  and  isolated. 
That  the  treasonable  activity  of  the  Norman 
Thomases  and  Trotskyites  be  stopped.  That 
defeatist  publishers  like  Willii\m  Randolph 
Heart,  Patterson  and  McCormlck  be  called  to 
account. ' 

In  a  word,  the  "party  line"  now  calls  for 
the  destruction,  under  the  screen  of  war.  of 
the  men  and  newspapers  which  have  given 
most  bitter  opposition  to  the  American  Com- 
munist Party's  machinations  in  the  past. 
The  "four  freedoms"  for  which  Americans  are 
fighting — including  the  rights  of  free  speech 
and  free  press — mean  no  more  to  the  Com- 
munists in  America  than  to  their  party 
brethren  in  Russia,  to  whom  they  are  mere 
bourgeois  folly. 

These  freedoms  have  meaning  here  now, 
but  they  will  not  have  if  Communist  fanati- 
cism is  to  prevail.  Their  meaning  here  is  the 
right  to  advocate  what  any  majority  or  mi- 
nority of  us  may  believe  at  the  moment  to 
be  wrong,  and  to  tal'e  the  consequences  of 
that  advocacy.  If  a  statesman  or  a  publisher 
or  a  priest  violates  the  law,  he  is  subject  to 
the  prescribed  penalties,  and  our  wartime 
laws  seem  to  have  teeth  enough  to  cope  with 
any  violation.  If  they  have  not,  they  can  be 
amended  by  Congress. 

Charges  hare  already  been  brought  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  against  Father  Cough- 
11ns  Social  Justice  and  other  publications  for 
alleged  obstruction  of  the  war  effort.  No 
action  of  any  nature  has  been  taken  against 
Hearst,  Patterson.  McCormlck,  or  any  of  their 
newspapers — and.  writing  as  an  editor,  we 
doubt  that  any  utterances  in  the  Hearst  news- 
papers, the  New  York  Daily  News,  or  the 
Chicago  Tribune  could  be  woven  into  a  case 
against  any  of  them.  Tliey  have  expressed 
their  views,  in  strong  terms,  but  they  have 
not  advocated  sedition. 

Editor  and  Publisher  has  disagreed  often 
and  on  many  subjects  with  all  of  the  men  and 
newspapers  mentioned,  in  peace  and  in  war- 
time— which  is  our  privilege  In  this  so-far 
free  country.  It  has  been  their  privilege  to 
disagree  with  us  and  with  any  o'hers  who 
favor  the  President's  major  program,  as  it  has 
been  stated.  If  that  privilege  is  revoked, 
under  the  stress  of  war,  for  any  reason  less 
serious  than  advocacy  of  sedition  or  treason, 
our  battle  for  the  four  freedoms  will  become 
meaningless.  It  will  mark  a  long  step  toward 
a  totalitarian  regime. 

And  we  don't  need  that  to  win  the  war. 
We  are  out  to  beat  the  forces  of  darkness 
and  repress. on,  we  are  bent  on  avoldlnp  the 
Ignorance  and  fears  that  cloud  our  enemies 
In  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  our  friends 
In  Russia.  We  stand  for  advancement  of 
our  free  ideals,  and  not  for  their  destruction 
at  the  behest  of  the  Communist  Party,  which, 
in  the  last  analysis,  has  smirched  and  de- 
stroyed everything  that  It  has  ever  touched. 

This  article  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  on  May  11,  1942. 

Every  American  interested  in  Com- 
munist propaganda  and  activities  in  the 
United  States  should  read,  study,  and  in- 
wardly digest  the  warning  contained  in 
this  article.  It  is  time  that  the  American 
people,  irrespective  of  partisanship,  un- 
derstood that  the  Communist  Party,  with 
the  help  of  fellow  travelers,  are  conduct- 
ing a  vitriolic  smear  campaign  to  purge 
all  outstanding  opponents  of  communism 
and  its  program  to  destroy  our  American 
.system,  free  institutions,  an  '  '  u:  rer  i:b- 
iican  form  of  government  \^  a  ut  h.e 
lighting  in  the  war  to  preserve. 
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M     LUDLC'.V      .Vr.  Speak- 
for  printing  in  the  Congress: 
a  copy  of  a  telegr  :rr.  I  ^'  r/ 
Representative  Joii.N   lAiitR 

Indianapolis.  Ind 
Corj^ratulations  and   best   wi5 
bir'hday     As  one  of  your  associ 
years   on    the    Appropriations 
have  obeervt'd  with  ever-lncrea 
tlon  your  Inflexible  determmatl 
part   toward  seeina;  that 
clently    and    honestly    admlnis 
uphold   the  princple   that 
public  trust     Your  example  Is 
to    those    who    believe    in    real 
government      If   ycu   were   to  1 
times  89  old  as  Methusaleh.  you 
saved  the  taxpayers  of  America 
lent  of  your  salary  for  all  that  ti 
besides.    Tour  district  will  ren' 
service  to  the  Nation  if  it  w. 
Coiigress    as   long    as   you   live 
many  happy  returns  of  the  rt^^v 
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On  the  Jewish  Army 
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officials  and  soldiers.  We  were  forced  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  rifles  and  bombe.  We  who 
met  these  Axis  vanguards  on  the  hills  of 
Juclea  and  Galilee.  In  the  slums  of  Jerusalem 
and  Haifa,  on  the  roads  of  Tel-Aviv  and 
Yafa:  we  who  were  forced  to  answer  with 
force  the  Nazi  provacatlons  against  the  Jews 
and  the  British  from  1936:  we  representa- 
tives of  this  Palestinian  youth  are  here  m 
full  dress  at  a  banquet  and  conference  beg- 
ging the  right  to  continue  this  fight  against 
nazi-ism  and  fascism  we  started  long  ago — 
now.  when  the  whole  of  humanity  is  strug- 
gling for  survival. 

This  was  the  era  of  the  Chamberlains  and 
Daladlers.  of  Munich  and  Berchtesgaden. 
Appeasement  was  at  its  height  not  only  In 
London  and  Paris,  but  also  in  Cairo  and 
Jerusalem.  And  then  the  tune  came  when 
the  world  besan  to  awake  and  recognize  its 
mortal  enemies — a  world  war  was  on  and 
millions  of  people  died  for  blunders  of  their 
misguided  leaders.  The  weakened  democra- 
cief  are  straining  every  ounce  of  energy  to 
stem  the  tide,  and  yet.  the  people  standing 
the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  attack  for  years 
before,  single-  and  empty-handed,  without 
friends  or  support  from  the  big  free  world 
around  thfm.  are  still  denied  equal  opportu- 
nity to  fulfill  their  duty  in  the  crusade  for  the 
destruction  of  the  now  common  foe 

And  yet  the  Jews  of  Palestine  today  are 
submitted  to  the  shameful  status  of  "Schutz- 
Juden" — protected  Jews.  Use  your  Imagina- 
tion, free  Americans,  and  try  to  understand 
what  100000  sturdy  Palestinian  Jews  feal, 
when  submitted  to  forced  passivity — have 
their  parents,  wives,  and  children  and  their 
country  defended  by  Americans,  Englishmen. 
Poles,  Czechs,  and  Frenchmen — protected 
Jews,  second-grade  citizens  of  God's  earth. 

So,  my  colleagues  and  I  came  here  w  th  a 
message,  a  message  to  a  great  people,  who 
have  been  destined  to  save  the  world.  "Give 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  those  disinherited 
Jews  of  the  world  guns,  airplanes,  and  tanks. 
Give  them  a  flag — create  a  Jewish  army." 

Nothing  can  express  more  concisely  the 
differences  between  the  evil  of  Nazidom  and 
the  Justice  of  the  United  Nations,  than  the 
Jewish  army  on  cur  side  of  the  front. 

One  of  the  greatest  battles  of  history  was 

won    with    the    command    "England    expects 

every  man  to  do  his  duty."    Every  man  did 

his  duty,  and  England  became  the  mightiest 

sea  power  In  the  world.     I  know  of  no  more 

concise   a   form   to   express   the   message   we 

wrought  to  this  country  than  those  historic 

words  of  Nelson.     We  said,  "We  want  to  do 

our  duty."    Two  hundred  thousand  men  want 

to  fulflil  their  duty   In  the  world  that   was 

plunged  into  a  frightful,  chaotic,  and  bloody 

mess.  Just   because  so  many  people  failed  to 

fulfill  their  duties.     It  Is  only  because  this 

same  world  has  not  freed  itself  of  an  unjust 

^   and  futile  du'-crlmination   that  these  200.000 

:    Jews  are  being  prevented  from  fulfilling  their 

'    duty  for  their  people  and  dignity  and  human 

I    civilization. 

In  these  United  States,  the  land  of  human 
liberties  and  genius,  the  reception  to  our 
cause  was  as  complete  as  we  had  dared  hope. 
F  -  •,  came  a  symbol  of  America's  greatness, 
1  -lint  of  letters,  a  brave  soldier,  and  a 
prophet  to  his  generation — Pierre  van  Paas- 
sen.  Dutch  by  birth,  Canadian  on  the  flcld 
of  battle,  and  yet,  so  completely  and  cher- 
ished an  American. 

With  prophetic  clarity  he  foresaw  the 
trend  of  future  developments.  **The  Axis' 
m  trrh  ar-  imd  the  oceans,  the  conquest  by 
id  r  M  ira  and  Singapore,  and  the  pend- 
ing chn.iic'i:  battle  of  the  Middle  East.  Then 
came  other  great  Americans,  admirals,  gen- 
erals, statesmen,  presidents  of  universities, 
and  thousands  of  everyday  stout-hearted 
Arr.p.-;-!.".  ;■  r  ve  us  their  blessings  and 
-u'-'v  --  I'  I  wt  re  to  return  today  to  my 
c  u.ry     i:   ;     oeak   to  otir  men  there  who 


];r.roRr,) 

are  eagerly  awaiting  the  call  to  arms.  It  would 
be  a  message  of  great  cheer  and  hop<!  that  I 
could  bring  to  them  from  the  Comm'ttee  for 
a  Jewish  Army,  and  the  many  thoufands  of 
Its  active  supporters  and  millions  of  follow- 
ers. 

Of  course,  our  task  is  not  achieved  yet,  and 
the  Jewish  army  has  not  as  yet  raised  Its 
banner  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  no  task  of 
great  historic  magnitude  has  ever  betn  easily 
achieved  We  have,  however,  succeeded  in 
putting  the  JewLsh-army  question  on  the 
map,  together  with  the  other  problems  the 
United  Nations  will  have  to  face  and  solve 
before  victory  Is  achieved 

Bringing  you  here  tonight  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  100.000  brave  and  fearless  Pal- 
estinian Jews,  I  would  like  to  assure  you, 
Pierre  van  Paassen.  and  all  of  your  colleagues 
in  the  fight  for  the  Jewish  army,  that  the 
army's  formation  Is  a  foregone  conclvision. 
No  power  on  earth  can  now  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  a  Jewish  army,  as  no  power  on 
earth  succeeded  to  defeat  the  arm\  of  the 
Yugoslav  Chetnlks.  But  It  Is  up  to  tie  dem- 
ocratic powers  to  determine  whether  the  Jew- 
ish army  will  be  a  strong.  well-equip',>ed  and 
trained  army,  comprising  at  least  200.000 
Jews,  who  are  Hitler's  arch  enemies  t  nd  who 
have  no  other  or  better  way  to  fight  him.  or 
that  this  will  be  a  guerrilla  array  tha:  will  do 
Its  best  t>ehlnd  the  lines  of  the  Axis  hordes. 

The  youth  ol  Palestine  will  fight  with  de- 
termination of  people  who  know  tht.t:  "Dy- 
ing on  one's  feet  is  better  than  living  on  one's 
knees."  We  will  fight  because  out  tliere  has 
grown  a  generation  that  h£Ls  again  learned 
something  that  Jews  have  long  fcrgotten, 
and  that  is  to  kill  For  generations  we  have 
learned  to  die  a  multitude  of  dea  hs,  the 
fighting  Jews  of  Palestine  have  learned  to 
kill  a  ruthless  enemy. 

Assuring  and  pledging  the  readinejB  of  his 
gallant  people  to  fight  to  the  last,  a  great 
leader  has  appealed  to  these  Unlte<l  States 
for  tools  to  do  the  Job.  Am.erlca  answered 
that  call — tools  were  given.  As  a  sir  all  man 
of  a  great  and  ancient  jjeople,  I  appeal  to 
these  United  States,  and  to  the  same  Mr. 
Churchill  to  give  us  the  tools,  and  w(  will  do 
our  Job. 
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Mr.  SPRINGER  M:  .-;;.  ker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  elitorial 
from  the  Washington  Times-He -aid  of 
May  8,  1942: 

Come  On — Come  Clean  Aboit  Rubber 
A  week  or  twu  ago  the  Nation  was  advised 
that  our  synthetic-rubber  program  had  been 
hoisted  to  a  planned  output  capt  city  of 
800,000  toiiS  a  year  by  1944  Daylight,  we  were 
assured,  was  in  sight 

Day  before  yesterday,  the  Senac  M:!:  ary 
Affairs  Committee  held  a  closed  e\ecutive 
session  at  which  various  Government  and 
Army  big  shots  discussed  rubber — Unler  Sec- 
retary of  War  R  P  Patterson,  Price  Adminis- 
trator Leon  Henderson,  and  several  others. 
From  this  session  came  some  astonishing 
news. 

CAB  SEXZT,-RE    t:rf  ^•>:/t-re 

The  committee  tun..-,  .,ui  to  wan:  a  law 
passed    authorizing    the    President    to    seize 
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tires  from  private  auto  owners,  and  also  the 
cars  that  wear  the  tires.  It  recommends,  too, 
a  national  law  limiting  motoring  speed  to  40 
miles  per  hour,  with  car  seizure  as  the  penalty 
for  violation.  The  Government  would  pay 
a  "fair  price'  for  the  car  and  tires  in  such 
cases. 

Reasons  foi  these  recommendations?  Sen- 
ator R  R.  Reynolds,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  was  quoted  after 
the  session  as  saying  that  the  rubber  situa- 
tion is  "more  serious  than  has  ever  been  ex- 
pressed to  the  people  of  this  country  ";  also 
that  motorists  who  think  synthetic  rubber 
production  will  relieve  their  tire  troubles 
sooner  or  later  are  "indulging  in  wishful 
thinking.' 

One  of  the  aforesaid  big  shots  was  said  to 
have  accused  the  American  people  of  "burning 
up  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds"  of  rub- 
ber in  nonessential  and  pleasure  driving. 
That,  If  you  ask  us,  Is  a  slander  against  the 
American  people 

CONTUSION  C0Nr»Ot:NDED 

What  the  blazes  goes  on? 

One  week  we  hear  that  the  rubber  shortage 
is  going  to  be  beaten,  though  probably  with 
some  squeezing  this  year  and  next.  Then  we 
hear  that  there  is  no  hope  of  relief,  and 
that  the  Government  must  have  power  to 
seiae  private  cars  and  tires  if  we're  to  win 
the  war. 

What  is  this,  anyway?  A  simple  case  of 
bureaucrats  getting  their  wires  crossed  and 
signals  mixed?  A  scheme  to  put  Je-sse  Jones, 
In  charge  of  synthetic  rubber  development, 
on  some  kind  of  political  hot  spot?  Or 
could  It  be  a  carefully  concocted  plan  by 
Washington  reds  and  pinks  to  bludgeon,  be- 
wilder and  frighten  the  American  people 
Into  a  mood  to  accept  any  and  all  kinds  of 
regimentation? 

Or  is  there.  Indeed,  a  perilous  rubber  short- 
age, with  no  hope  of  relief  in  time  to  do  any 
good? 

On  the  strength  of  the  scrambled  and  con- 
flicting "facts"  about  rubber,  as  handed  out 
In  Washington  since  the  Japs  got  Malaya  and 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  you  are  entitled  to 
believe  anything  you  want  to  believe  about 
our  rubber  situation.  But  you  are  not  en- 
titled to  claim  to  know  anything  about  It, 

LIFEBLOOD  OF  OUR  ECONOMY 

There  are  a  few  things  about  rubber  which 
most  of  us  know  only  too  well,  but  which 
seem  to  be  unknown  to  assorted  Washington 
bureaucrats. 

The  most  important  of  these  things  is  that 
rubber  Is  a  big  Ingredient  In  the  lifeblood  of 
American  civilization  It  Is  all  very  well  to 
philosophize  that  George  Washington,  Daniel 
Boone,  and  Sitting  Bull  got  along  without 
rubber;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can 

Take  any  substantial  percentage  of  our 
33,000000  motor  vehicles  out  of  circulation, 
and  we  shall  face  economic  strangulation. 
War  plants  will  slow  down  or  shut  down  for 
lack  of  workers;  farm  produce  will  rot  on  the 
farms  for  lack  of  transport  to  market;  food 
shortages  will  hit  the  cities. 

Another  thing  most  of  us  know  is  that  a 
stream  rises  no  hlglier  than  Its  source — mean- 
ing In  the  present  Instance  that  our  fighting 
forces  cannot  be  kept  supplied  adequately  un- 
less the  home  front  is  kept  functioning  efB- 
clently 

It  seems  to  us  that  It  is  time  for  the  bu- 
reaucrats and  politicians  to  quit  passing  the 
buck  and  playing  politics  with  rubber  and 
putting  out  stories  that  contradict  one  an- 
other from  day  to  day,  and  concentrate  on 
the  main  business  in  hand  with  reference 
to  rubber. 

That  main  business  Is  the  building  up,  at 
the  highest  possible  speed,  of  a  synthetic  rub- 
ber industry  big  enough  to  meet  our  military 
and  our  civilian  requirements. 


We  have  a  world  of  the  simple  raw  mate- 
rials needed;  we  can  find  the  building  mate- 
rials and  make  the  machinery  and  train  the 
workers  to  produce  the  stuff.  This  Is  Htill  an- 
other thing  that  most  of  us  know.  Knowing 
It,  few  of  us  are  likely  to  forgive  the  bureau- 
crats and  politicians  if  they  fall  down  on  this 
deadly  important  Job. 


and  loyalty  have  always  outweighed  mat#nal 
factors. 

The  prolonged  and  diffictilt  course  of  H.  R. 
6468  through  the  Congress  must  be  hastened 
and  smoothed  by  an  expression  of  public  sup- 
port for  the  postal  clerks,  not  only  In  Justice 
to  them,  but  in  Justice  also  to  the  publlo 
Itself,  which  they  so  well  serve. 


In  FdirnciS,  PQ:!tal  Cierks  Need  P?.'.   Rai^t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AT  H'ES 

Monday,  May  11,  1942 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
depends  on  the  postman. 

Day  and  night,  year  after  year,  he  gives 
a  wonderful  account  of  himself.  What 
could  we  do  without  his  service  and  his 
devotion?  How  could  the  country  get 
along  without  him? 

We  should  strengthen  the  morale  of 
these  loyal  citizens  by  passing  H,  R,  6486, 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Oliio 
[Mr.  Sweeney]. 

On  April  23,  1942.  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  stated  how  ^he  people  of  San 
Francisco  feel.  Its  editorial  entitled  "In 
Fairness,  Postal  Clerks  Need  Pay  Raise" 
clearly  sets  forth  the  ideas  of  our  com- 
munity. 

IN  FAIRNESS,  POSTAL  CLERKS  NEED  PAY  RAISE 

The  alarming  rise  in  labor  and  commodity 
costs,  which  is  giving  the  Administration  a 
series  ol  headaches  it  neither  pretends  to 
conceal  nor  minimize.  Is  also  emphasizing  the 
plight  of  civil-service  groups  whose  eflorts  to 
ameliorate  their  own  situation  are  being 
given  scant  congressional  attention. 

The  struggle  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Post  Office  Clerks  Is  a  good  example. 

Pay  schedules  for  this  devoted,  proverbially 
dependable  and  loyal  service  have  remained 
static  since  1925. 

There  is  no  chance  for  increasing  their  pay 
unless  by  Congressional  action,  and  this  ac- 
tion is  provided  by  H.  R.  6468. 

But  the  bill,  after  delays  of  many  months, 
is  still  entangled  in  committee  routine. 

To  postpone  passage  of  this  bill  Is  a  mani- 
fest injustice  to  a  valuable  and  admirably 
disciplined  body  of  public  servants. 

They  petition  the  Congress  In  fact,  not  to 
reward  them,  but  to  permit  them  to  survive. 

Living  costs  have  gone  up,  and  so  have 
wages. 

In  most  cases,  there  Is  a  rough  compensa- 
tion; in  some,  there  is  an  advantage  to  labor. 

But  while  the  postal  clerks  must  meet 
rising  prices  their  wages  have  not  gone  up  for 
17  years.  With  the  average  top  pay  of  72.5 
cents  an  hour,  they  must  buy  focd  which  has 
gone  up  1331  percent,  textiles  whicl^  have 
climbed  24  44  percent,  and  35  other  basic 
commodities  which  have  risen  19.34  percent. 

Simultaneously,  Industrial  wages  have 
Jumped:  In  steel,  17.9  percent;  machinery, 
21  percent;  food  products,  20;  metal  products, 
25;  and,  in  all  industry,  the  hike  in  pay  has 
averaged  19  percent. 

Obviously,  there  is  dire  necessity  of  adjust- 
ing matters  for  the  277,000  postal  clerks  and 
their  families.  The  character  of  their  work 
makes  it  one  of  the  essential  Jobs  in  the 
Nation,  one,  furthermore,  where  experience 


Father  Gordon  Presents  Resohition  Prais- 
ing .N.  Y.  A.  Training  Program 
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HON  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  u-ii>t  '  N~:  :■. 
IN  THE  KO'-'^F  OF   }:fd'-:F-F'  TATIVES 

Mm,!,.,:,;:,,    .^:d„   ;:    ::'4.- 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  M  bpeaker. 
Father  Phillip  Gordon,  p  .:.;ips  the  best 
known  Catholic  priest  in  Wisconsin,  lives 
in  my  district  and  hs'^  a  parish  in  Cen- 
turia.  Polk  County.  I  .i::(T  Gordon  is 
famous  all  over  the  country,  not  only 
because  he  is  an  Indian  priest,  but  mainly 
because  of  his  great  humanitarian  nature 
s.nd  love  for  h^s  fellow  tr.i  n  !)•  'hey 
white,  Indian,  or  Negro,  b  'a  •  y  :;  ;i  or 
poor.  Because  of  his  understanding  of 
human  nature  and  his  willingness  to  do 
things  for  his  fellow  man,  he  is  sought 
out  to  serve  on  and  usually  head  every 
public  function  near  his  home.  Besides 
that,  he  is  asked  to  serve  on  a  great  many 
State  and  national  committees.  As  a 
member  of  the  State  N.  Y.  A.  advisory 
committee,  he  drafted  and  presented  a 
resolution  expressing  his  confidence  in 
and  support  for  the  IT.  Y.  A,  Knowing 
Father  Gordon  as  I  do,  his  exprescion  on 
the  N  Y  -•\  means  more  than  mere 
v,-ords — ii.  definitely  expresses  his  honest 
t>e!ief  and  conviction.  He  would  never 
be  persuaded  by  anybody  to  say  or  do 
anything  for  which  he  had  the  least 
doubts.  Therefore,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  N,  Y.  A  training  prograrr,  •  h  \:'.c  not 
be  curtailed  at  this  time  wi;t. ::  \u  me  so 
badly  in  need  of  trained  young  men  to 
produce  the  vital  war  equipmer  '  T^  '^ 
resolution  was  "unanimously  p;_ii',d  by 
this  State-wide  advisory  committee  and 
it  reads  as  follows: 

FATHER    GORDON    PRESENTS    VIT.^L    N.^TIONAL 
YOUTH    ADMINISTRATION    RESOLUTION 

The  following  unsolicited  resolution  was 
drawn  and  presented  to  the  National  Youth 
Administration  State  Advisory  Committee  by 
Reverend  Father  Gordon  at  Its  recent  State 
meeting  at  Milwaukee,  and  was  unanimously 
passed  by  the  executive  body.  Reverend 
Father  Gordon  Is  a  member  of  the  State  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  attended  the  meeting 
at  Milwaukee  April  24-25  In  his  official  capac- 
Ity.  The  resolution  was  seconded  for  pas- 
s;ige  by  committee  member  Jay  Armstrong, 
o.[  the  Wisconsin  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations. 

During  the  session  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration announced  that  they  had  un- 
limited funds  for  the  promotion  of  National 
Youth  Administration  training  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Nation's  war  effort. 

"Whereas  the  general  American  public  is 
l:i  apparent  great  confusion  and  ignorance  of 
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tne  need  and  of  the  objectives,  t 
llcnai  set-up  hiicI  the  accompU'-h 
governmeiUa  v  know:. 

Youth  Adm.  a;    and 

"Whereas  there  exist*  urgently 
new  and  for  the  future  of  an  ageijcy 
emraent  properly  manned  to  br 
h  present    defense    and 

a  -  eve:y  possible  avenue  a 

f..    ;„t.r  plan^  for  readjustments  fo 
w  '.r;  and 

"Whereaa  the  National  Youth 
tlon    is  en^agod    in    this   identic 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  o4ber 
jcuth  agencies:  Therefore  be  it 

'Rewlifd — 

"1    That  this  committee  express 
the   Pres.dent  of    the   United   Sta 
vigorous  and  continuing  support 
tional  Youth  Administration  as 
Nation's  essential   war  effort; 

'2    That    the    national    oCace 
Youth  Administration  be  requested 
the  State  personnel  to  strive  in 
uays  to  educate  the  general  citizenry 
vast  needs  of  present  and  futur 
youth    and   of    the    availability 
Youth  Administration  to  fulfill 

■•3.  That  the  National  Yc  •• 
tion  office*  continue  and  e:.; 
their    in'  nal    services 

advisory  tee  and  Icc.il 

mltteos; 

"4    That    confidence    in    the 
tional  Youth  Administration  Sta 
tional    administrative    officers    ^ 
publicly  expressed  for  a  work  wt  i; 
•mazing    handicaps    in         .    .   < 
national  scene,  and  be  r 

■Resolved.  That   this   resolutio 
known  to  the  President,  to  the  U 
Congress,  and  made  available  to 
press,  alwavs  cooperative  in  '?. 
Xare." 
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Mr      BRYSON.     Mr.     Spt■ait^■r.     at     a 
metting  held  by  the  Allied  T'  mpfrance 
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C  -irter, 
adopted. 


use  of  bev- 


Forces  at   Rochester.   ';    Y 

C     F-,-:  •   :r.k^  .1-.,.:    R^  ■      P  - 

the  faiiowing  resoiuiion.--    \ 

which  T  hTVP  a-ked  to  have  ;j:iierted  in 

the  '  '^  '"  '^  ? 

Whereas  the  manufacture  and 
erage  alcohol  consumes  wealth,  iastes  vital 
material,  and   requires   labor   neeped   in  the 
critical  situation  of  our  country 

Whereas  beverage  alcohol  saps  tfce  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  strength  of  thdse  who  use 
it;  and 

Whereas  the  drink  traffic  and  prostitution 
are  inseparable  partners  In  vice 
and 

Whereas  the  unnatural  life  oil  the  Army 
camp  makes  men  doubly  susceptible  to  the 
appeal  of  thei>e  fain  evils  la 
tragically  demonstrated  by  the  r  i; 
cf  the  social  diseases  among  newly  enlisted 
men) ;  and 

Whereas   in   th'    fir-     \v   r   ■ 
Perj-hmg  expressed  h.s  c:  ;:. 
stliitingly  as  to  the   har'n   cl     , 
the  Army  by  pern:;":r.g  the  -.i! 
tn^m:  and 

V,  nereas  General  Marsha!!    c 


and  crime; 
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■ch   is 
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•=■   men   of 

: '.  liqucr  to 

'  of  StafT 


present  crisis,  has  deplored  the  fact  that 
establii-hments  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
liquor  were  becoming  Increasingly  active  in 
communities  adjacent  to  military  camps  and 
says  concerning  them.  "Here  we  have  on  the 
one  side  a  sordid  business  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  money,  and  on  the  other,  the  interest 
of  every  parent  in  the  United  States  who  has 
a  son  in  the  Army":  and' 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  has  said  that 
"A  nation  to  be  strong  must  possess  a  full 
measure  of  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
vitality":  and 

Whereas  the  Nation  because  of  the  present 
crisis  is  now  restricting,  often  to  the  point 
of  prchiblticn.  the  manufacture  or  use  of  a 
great  number  of  articles  which  truly  enrich 
life;  and 

Whereas  in  the  light  of  the  above  facts  the 
granting  ot  priorities  to  the  beverage  alcohol 
tmffic  in  the  use  of  vital  materials  indicates  a 
culpable  disregard  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  men  in  our  armed  forces  and  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  also  a  rank  injustice  to 
legitimate  and  necessary  forms  of  business 
denied  such  priorities;  and 

Whereas  the  vast  stocks  of  beverage  al- 
cohol now  In  storage  can.  according  to  com- 
petent testimony,  be  quickly  and  cheaply 
converted  to  Industrial  uses;   and 

Whereas  Congress  has  recognized  the  dan- 
gerous and  destiuctlve  character  of  the  bev- 
erage alcohol  business  and  other  evils 
(especially  that  of  prost.tutlon )  that  are  IQ- 
eviubly  associated  with  It.  by  granting  power 
to  the  Preside  ni  and  Secretary  of  War  to 
deal  with  these  m  the  most  drastic  fashion: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  1.  That  we  call  upon  those  in  our 
Federal  Government  in  whom  the  power  to 
deal  with  this  problem  is  vested  to  restrict 
radically  the  be^•erage  alcohol  traffic  in  the 
conduct  of  its  business  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  to  prohibit  It  in  and  near  mili- 
tary areas;  and 

2.  That  we  call  upon  such  authorities  ut- 
terly to  eradicate  professional  prostitution 
In  and  near  military  areas;  and   • 

3  That  we  call  upon  such  authorities  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  all  vital  materials  by  the 
beverage  alcohol  business:  and 

4.  That  we  call  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  acquire  all  stocks  of  beverage  al- 
cohol now  In  storage  and  convert  the  same  to 
industrial  uses;  and 

5.  That  we  call  upon  the  Congress  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  bills  now  pending 
which  will  aid  In  accr.mplishing  these  ends. 


l>:    OF  REMARKS 


HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OI     NEER.^.SK.\ 
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Small  Town  Manual-- Burtau  ot  Fi)r<  '^n 
and  Domestic  Commerce  Doin?  Si  .si*- 
thing  To  Help  the  Small  Cnn!!ni;ni{.  . 
of  Our  Nation 


M:  iiriF.N  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  reac  -  .:  a;  d  hearmg  a  great  deal 
about  the  enormous  sums  being  spent  to 
print  Government  publications.  We 
have  been  -old.  and  some  of  us  have 
s'  I'd  hat  all  of  this  money  is  wasted. 
Th-,  D^;::^  mentioned  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  way,  seem  to  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 20  en:.>  per  person  in  the  Nation 
pe:'  vt.i:' 

W-  have  also  heard  and  read  about  the 
i:.  it.I.ry  of  anyone  to  read  all  of  this 


published  material  and,  therefore,  the 
uselessness  of  publishing  any  of  it.  In- 
stead we  seem  to  be  urged  to  rely  upon 
the  pre.ss  to  hunt  around  the  vast  or- 
ganization which  we  have  created  here 
and  to  locate  all  of  the  information  wiiich 
their  readers  should  have.  In  c:her 
words,  the  reporters  covering  Washing- 
ton become  the  sole  source  and  the  cen- 
sors of  information  developed  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  its  citizens. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  economy.  Du- 
plication, overlapping,  and  nonessentials 
must  be  eliminated.  We  Nebraskans 
learned  that  lesson  long  ago  and  can 
point  to  some  remarkable  examples  of  the 
results  of  practicing  economy  on  our 
State  and  local  governments.  However, 
I  am  for  sensible  economy  instead  of 
blind  economy.  There  are  many  times 
when  a  few  dollars  spent  here  mean 
either  many  savings  or  much  puolic 
profit  as  a  result.  So  it  may  be  that  in 
lashing  out  blindly  at  the  printed  iind 
published  material  arising  from  govern- 
mental agencies  we  are  nutting  the  cart 
before  the  horse. 

It  may  well  be  that  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  the  quality  of  gove -n- 
mental  publications  and  on  their  effec- 
tiveness in  carrying  out  the  statutory 
functions  which  we  have  established 
when  setting  up  the  agencies. 

Perhaps  if  we  insisted  more  strongly 
on  the  effectiveness  of  publications  in 
carrying  out  the  statutory  duties  of 
agencies,  we  would  not  have  so  mtich 
material  to  read,  which  we  do  not  read, 
and  we  would  be  more  certain  of  see  ng 
every  publication  of  value  to  use  and  to 
our  constituents.  My  thoughts  hiive 
turned  in  this  direction  because  of  a  pub- 
lication which  I  learned  about  in  the 
course  of  my  duties  on  a  subcommittee 
of  our  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
know  that  some  of  my  colleagues  here 
have  also  learned  about  this  publicaticn. 
because,  on  investigating  its  status  a  fi'w 
days  ago,  I  discovered  that  these  fore- 
handed gentlemen  have  already  re- 
quested copies  for  distribution  in  their 
districts.  Probably  more  of  you  will  hear 
about  it  since  I  have  seen  requests  for  It 
from  scores  of  small-town  newspapers, 
and  even  a  blanket  request  from  one 
organization  for  a  thousand  copies,  one 
for  each  of  the  smaller  communities  ;n 
an  entire  State. 

The  publication  in  question  is  calhd 
the  Small  Town  Manual,  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. It  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  de- 
voted to  methods  by  which  the  small 
community  can  help  to  win  the  war  at 
home;  the  second  part  is  given  over  to 
methods  of  improving  business  in  the 
small  towns  of  the  Nation. 

The  extraordinary  feature  of  this  pub- 
lication, which  was  initiated  late  last 
summer,  is  that  it  calls  upon  the  com- 
munity to  help  itself.  Let  me  quote 
from  its  foreword: 

This  manual  will  help  you  start  other 
activities  that  will  aid  in  winning  the  war. 
that  should  help  your  community  weather 
the  storm  of  war,  and  be  stronger  to  march 
down  the  paths  of  peace  This  Is  up  to  you. 
Individually  and  collectively.  No  organiza- 
tion has  been  established  and  subsidized  to 
tell    you    everything    that    you    should    do. 


None  Is  planned  •  •  •  no  ccmmunity 
can  use  this  gu  de  unless  ycu.  the  individual 
reading  this  foreword  at  this  moment,  say  to 
yourself.  "I'm  gcng  to  pitch  In  to  me-ke  this 
work.  Work  for  me,  work  for  my  community, 
and  for  my  country  '  Resolve  now  that  you 
will  not  "let  George  do  it."  George  may 
never  thow  up  The  hope,  the  salvation,  the 
preservation  of  the  United  States,  depends 
upon  your  doing  your  part,  upon  your  in- 
spiring others  to  action. 

Then  the  manual  proceeds  to  tell  how 
to  mobilize  and  organize  a  small  com- 
munity for  the  v»ar  efTort  and  to  improve 
its  well-being.  Step  by  step,  from  an 
originating  committee  to  the  reporting  of 
accomplishment  of  definite  tasks.  It 
lists  12  problems  concerning  war  efforts 
that  can  be  tackled  by  the  community 
and  shows  how  to  tackle  them,  giving 
illustrations  of  simp'.e  forms  to  be  used 
that  can  be  printed  locally. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  manual  is 
given  a  step  by-step  method  of  anayzmg 
a  town  and  its  surrounding  arta  to  locate 
and  reveal  the  assets  and  shortcomings 
of  the  community.  It  shows  how  to  raie 
the  community  in  comparison  with  other 
similar  communities  so  as  to  d;  close  the 
kind  and  amount  of  improvements 
hf^ded.  And  it  tells  how  to  organize  the 
community  tc  act  and  make  proprtss  in 
the  light  of  revealed  facts. 

There  is  not  any  theory  in  it  because 
it  was  developed  from  the  experiences 
and  observations  o.  men  who  have  been 
intimately  connected  with  small  towns  all 
of  their  lives.  Parts  of  the  manual  have 
been  tried  out  in  12  communities  scat- 
tered across  the  Nation  in  order  to  de- 
velop faults  in  the  original  draft  and  to 
uncover  worth-while  additions.  From 
cover  to  cover,  the  manual  is  of  practical 
aid  tc  small  business,  the  kind  of  business 
prevalent  in  small  towns,  becaus?  it  shows 
business  how  to  help  itself  by  helping  the 
community. 

Is  it  a  worth-while  job  for  Government 
to  do?  I  think  so  and  I  learned  upon 
questioning  that  there  are  many  others 
who  think  the  same  way.  The  editor  of 
one  of  the  leading  farm  papers  of  the 
country,  for  example,  has  stated  that.  In 
his  opinion  it  was  one  of  the  most  worth- 
while things  which  a  Government  agency 
has  done  in  the  last  20  years.  A  small- 
town boy,  now  head  of  his  own  company 
in  one  of  our  largest  citie*^  wrote: 

This  Is  certainly  an  admirable  document 
and  contains  an  amazingly  Important  basic 
idea. 

The  reporters  discovered  it.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  carried  a  long  story  about  it. 
One  of  the  country's  leading  financial 
papers  discussed  its  value  in  a  leading 
editorial.  A  leading  civic  magazine  is 
devoting  a  page  in  its  next  issue  to  it. 
Veterans'  organizations  are  considering 
making  use  of  the  manual  as  part  of  their 
civic  work.  A  publishers'  trade  paper 
carried  an  editorial  about  it  and  requests 
for  copies  began  to  come  from  the  editors 
of  small-towt.  papers  all  over  the  coun- 
try. All  of  this  developed  within  10  days 
after  some  sample  pi'ocessed  copies  h'^d 
been  shown  to  a  few  people  for  their  com- 
ments; before  sale  copies  could  be  printed 
for  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

In  my  judgment  th's  is  a  document 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
leaders  of  every  smaii  community  in  the 


United  States.  It  should  be  watched  in 
action,  revised,  and  reissued,  becau.sf  it 
is  the  first,  practical  self-help  issuing 
from  his  Government  to  the  indivijual 
citizen  of  our  small  communities  that  1 
can  recall.  It  is  the  kind  of  worth-while 
Government  publication  which  I  believe 
the  Congress  should  expect  to  result  from 
the  work  of  the  agencies  which  it  estab- 
lishes. Ifideed,  the  Small  Town  Manual 
for  Community  Action,  p.epared  and 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Forc.gn  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  is  a  publication 
which  could  well  be  developed  into  a  text- 
book for  every  small-town  h  gh  school  in 
the  Nation,  so  that  our  future  cit'zrns 
will  get  a  better  understanding  of  the 
well-springs  of  community  life  which  are 
the  headwaters  of  national  existence. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

huN.  LEWiS  D.  TiilLL 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IM  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  May  11.  1942 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rema:ks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appealed  in  Bar- 
ron's, the  National  Financial  Weekly, 
M-y  11,  1942: 

^n  article  in  the  current  Issue  of  Harper's 
magazine  (The  Tyranny  of  Incrmpetence.  by 
Jos'^ph  H  Spigelman)  sets  for'Jh  the  manner 
In  vshich  the  Aar  production  drive  is  being 
pushed  without  the  help  of  the  profit  motive. 

Materials  of  all  kinds  are  needed  in  such 
qu-HMtity  that  every  producer,  no  matter  hew 
inefficient  Is  assured  a  price  high  enough  to 
cover  his  costs  His  profit  is  either  reduced 
by  taxes  or  held  down  by  "renegotiation"  of 
contracts.  In  either  case  the  principal  re- 
maining Incentive  of  the  producer  lies  in  the 
Judicious  spread,  among  deserving  benefi- 
ciaries, of  all  outlays  which  can  conveniently 
be  classed  as  costs 

Regardless  pf  the  watchdogs  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  and  the  War  Production 
Board,  costs  inevitably  rise  unless  the  pro- 
ducer himself  has  an  Incentive  to  keep  them 
down  The  Treasury  or  a  congressional  com- 
mittee may  "crack  down"  on  some  company 
for  paying  'unreasonable"  salaries  or  even 
for  "excessive"  advertising  (Barron's  natu- 
rally will  not  admit  such  a  possibility) .  but  It 
is  out  of  the  question  for  them  to  scrutinize 
and  prevent  waste  in  the  thou.sand  and  one  | 
daily  expenditures  of  every  going  business. 

These  tendencies,  the  writer  says,  are  in- 
terfering with  war  production  in  the  sense 
that  efficiency  which  can  best  be  achieved  by 
the  greatest  output  with  the  least  equipment, 
is  discouraged  In  addition,  he  foresees  a 
post-war  continuation  of  the  demand  for 
public  cost  protection  for  every  incompetent 
producer 

There  is  no  doubt  that  America's  savage 
persecution  of  profits  Is  having  the  effect  of 
driving  businessmen  to  seek  shelter  in  cost- 
plus-fee  contracts  rather  than  in  their  own 
ability  to  produce  efficiently.  It  Is  true  that 
renegotiation  of  fixed  price  contracts,  with 
reductions  in  the  fixed  pay;  ents  or  even 
with  partial  return  of  previous  payments,  is 
going  on  all  the  time.    But  the  very  fact  that 


these  reductions  are  made  only  after  actuai 
mas^;  operation  has  revealed  that  costs  are 
lower  than  expected,  il'ustrates  the  point  that 
the  Government  stands  ready  to  protect  costs 
no  matter  what  their  level  may  be 

THI    POSITION    OF    THE    IK\'ESTOR 

The  position  of  the  Investor  in  this  situa- 
tion Is  the  unhappy  one.  Labor  can  get 
what  it  wants  (even  In  spite  of  President 
Roosevelt's  anti-inflation  program)  becau^^e 
It  represents  a  protected  c-!St.  M:«nagemcnt 
can  demand  and  obtain  large  compensation 
for  the  same  reason. 

Not  only  are  these  costs  guaranteed,  but 
the  lieavy  rate  of  income  taxation  on  cor- 
porntions  seemingly  reduces  their  effective 
burd<m  New  pension  plans  and  other  fresh 
exjjeiiditures  p.'e  constantly  b?lng  approved 
by  directors,  v. ho  are  told  that  "it  w;l!  ccst 
us  only  30  cents  rn  the  dollar,  and  the 
Government  will  pay  the  other  70  cents." 

HOW     GREEDY     CORPORATION     OmCIALS     TRY     TO 
JUSTIFY  HIGH  SALARIES 

Corporation  officials  Justify  hich  silaries 
on  the  same  b'lsls  One  such  cfficlal  at  an 
annual  meeting  last  week  si.id  to  stockho'd?rs 
that    "I  am  costing  you  only  $36  000  a  year" 

This  is  a  particularly  unsound  erpument 
except  In  a  verv  restricted  sense  It  Is  tr\je 
that  wh?n  a  corporation  is  paying  excess- 
profits  taxes,  ever'  add  tional  rxn?ndi;ure 
which  does  not  bring  th"  earnings  bc'cw 
the  e.xcct-s-proOt8  level  comes  more  heavily 
cut  of  the  Federal  Treasury's  tax  recelnts 
than  out  of  the  stockholder's  profits.  But 
that  is  no  longrr  true  when  profits  tall  be:ow 
the  line  of  excess  proO's.  and  it  Is  not  true 
at  all  of  the  great  bt:dv  of  the  compnny's 
exT3enditures  for  materials,  la'oor.  and  mon- 
asenient,  which  come  out  of  gross  receipts 
and  not  out  of  profits 

THE    INVESTOR     IS    THE    FORGOTTEN     MAN    TODAY 

When  Congress  works  on  a  tax  bill  It  seeks 
to  avoid  destructive  corporate  levies,  but  only 
In  order  to  keep  the  companies  in  business 
and  not  because  its  owners  are  entitled  to 
dividends.  Large  corporations  are  taxed  more 
heavily  than  small  ones,  although  In  most 
cases  the  owners  of  the  big  ones  are  thous- 
ands of  small  stockholders,  while  the  small 
businesses  are  often  the  property  of  a  very 
few   large  owners 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  refuses 
to  consider  the  impact  of  taxes  when  pleas 
are  made  for  higher  prices,  and  it  determines 
the  justice  of  such  requests  by  a  study  of 
gross  profits  before  taxes.  Tlie  labor  boards 
use  the  same  system 

Even  the  author  of  the  article  mentioned 
above,  in  spite  of  his  stand  for  the  prcflt 
motive,  pays  scant  attention  to  the  investor 
who,  he  sftys.  "has  nothing  to  do  with  ac- 
complishments in  production."  He  does  sug- 
gest that  If  heavy  profit  taxation  should 
weaken  the  Investor's  propensity  to  invest,  a 
tax  on  withheld  savings  could  force  them 
into  production.  But  this,  he  says,  "would 
work  only  if  profits  before  taxation  remained 
high.  A  generally  low  level  cf  profits  reveals 
a  state  of  economic  unhealth  that  mere  in- 
centive taxation  will  not  remedy,  in  spite  of 
theorists" 

Apparently  the  sight  of  a  flood  of  gross 
profits  pouring  into  the  Federal  Treasury  Is 
sufficient  to  slake  the  thlrfct  cf  common  stock 
buyers  No  doubt  that  is  why  the  stock  mar- 
ket today  Is  so  active  and  strorg  Gross 
profits  reported  for  1941  were  probably  the 
largest  in  history,  and  In  many  cases  they 
are  showing  further  gains  this  year 

Wars  can  be  fought  and  even  prepared  for 
without  much  resort  to  the  profit  motive. 
And  during  the  war.  the  investor,  although 
deprived  of  the  possibility  of  rising  dividtnds. 
Is  at  least  assured  of  a  fair  minimum  cf  earn- 
ings in  companies  which  are  producing  for 
the  Government. 

But  the  present  restrictions  on  the  inve-t'^r 
are  not  due  only  to  the  war.    He  has  bcca 
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Mr  Sp'-aker.  it  Is  essentiil  that  this 
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One  official  commented  that  while  It  was 
not  thought  that  It  would  be  necessary  to 
seize  private  automobiles  for  some  time  the 
psychology  of  having  such  a  law  on  the 
statute  books  would  be  good  for  the  Amer- 
ican people 

Our  answer  to  that  is  that  It  is  the  bunk. 
The  psychological  effect  of  such  a  law  on 
the  American  people  would  be  negative  rather 
than  beneficial.  If  it  comes  to  the  point  that 
private  cars  are  needed  by  our  Army  or  extra 
tires  are  necessary  from  private  cars,  there 
won't  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  enough 
patriotic  Americans  who  are  willing  to  sell 
their  cars  or  extra  tires. 

To  pass  such  legislation  merely  for  the 
effect  it  might  have  on  the  public  is  a  mighty 
poor  excuse  for  placing  such  a  law  on  the 
statute  books. 

Some  of  our  officials  at  Washington  appear 
to  have  a  very  peculiar  knowledge  of  public 
reaction.  The  facts  are  that  the  Government 
is  far  behind  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

We  are  all  willing  to  sacrifice  on  the  home 
front  where  necessary  and  far  more  than  has 
been  asked  of  us  But  when  It  comes  to  rec- 
ommending passage  of  legislation  for  the 
effect  It  will  have  on  us.  that  is  ridiculous. 

If  the  fifth  or  sixth  tire,  where  motorists 
have  them.  Is  required  by  our  country  to 
defeat  the  Axis,  let  the  Government  but  ask 
for  voluntary  selling  of  tires. 

Much  as  we  all  need  them  on  our  cars,  we 
will  gladly  sell  them — yes;  give  them,  if  nec- 
essary— to  Uncle  Sam  if  he  really  needs  them. 

No  legislation.  In  our  opinion,  is  needed 
to  seize  our  cars.  Again,  If  Uncle  Sam  needs 
them,  let  him  say  so,  and  we  predict  there 
would  be  all  the  cars  available  and  more  than 
lie  would  need. 

This  compulsory  selling  and  seizure  In  vio- 
lation of  a  40-mlle  speed  limit  is  no  way  to 
unite  the  American  people  In  winning  the 
war. 

It's  a  half-baked  proposition,  and  we  doubt 
that  Congress  will  ever  make  it  the  law  of 
the  land. 


Strikes  in  Defense  Inci'istrie^ 
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Monday,  May  11.  1942 

Mr.  SANDER.'^  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ex  n  ;ay  remarks  I  desire  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  resolution  of  the 
b.  ard  of  delegates  of  the  Dairy  Farmers' 
P:  rectivf  League.  Inc..  sent  me  under 
•  -  ■  April  29.  1942.  This  league  is  a 
i>.pr>-.->t:;t alive  body  of  farmers  who  live 
in  the  Florida  Parishes  of  Louisiana  in 
the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  This  is  the  largest  and  most 
representative  dairy  fanners'  organiza- 
•;  n  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Many  of 
the.'^e  f'^r'T'^'-s  are  my  personal  friends 
whom  I  da  known  for  many  years.  I 
can  testify  that  they  are  thoroughly  pa- 
triotic and  animated  by  a  love  of  country 
and  devotion  to  American  principles  to  a 
desre*'  un>n:;,'a:  ed  by  any  people  any- 

This  resolution  containing  the  consid- 

r.-'d  '.lews  of  these  representative  citi- 
zen-   n  vital  issues  now  before  the  Con- 
i  k;:v>a  ..;  untitled  to  and  should  receive 


the  careful  consideration  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

The  resolution  in  question  reads  as 
follows: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we,  the  board  of  dele- 
gates of  the  Etalry  Farmers  Protective  League, 
Inc.,  in  regular  session  assembled,  represent- 
ing 1.700  homes,  do  hereby  go  on  record  as 
opposing  all  strikes  by  defense  plants  and 
employees  or  by  any  pjeople  where  such  de- 
mands would  hinder  the  orderly  progress  of 
such  plants  used  for  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

We  deem  it  very  unpatriotic  for  any  em- 
ployee or  people  to  demand  overtime  or 
double  pay  for  holidays  or  Sundays  when 
our  soldier  boys  are  forced  to  work  every  day. 
and  perhaps  nights,  and  are  sacrificing  their 
lives  for  the  defense  of  our  country 

We  would  recommend  that  such  demands 
as  mentioned  above  be  met  with  an  exchange 
with  the  soldier  boy  who  Is  on  the  firing  line, 
risking  his  life  for  our  protection  without 
consideration  of  the  compensation  he  is  re- 
ceiving. 

We  further  recommend  that  all  politics  and 
profiteering  be  abolished  by  the  leaders  of  our 
people,  that  large  business  and  small  busi- 
ness and  labor  in  every  walk  of  life  be  forced 
to  rally  to  the  defense  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  painted  with  and  defended  with  the 
blood   of  our  forefathers. 

We  feel  that  If  there  were  more  steel  balls 
and  less  hot  air  circulated  the  results  would 
be  far  more  greater. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dairy  Farmers  Protective  League,  Inc. 

Kentwood,   La. 
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Mr.  LET  AND  M.  FORD.  Mi  6p.  dkt  r, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Bakersfield  Calif ornian  of  Wed- 
nesday. April  29,  1942: 

A  PRESSING  ISSUE  OJ  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN 

The  observing  residents  of  Kern  and  Tulare 
Counties  have  not  failer'  to  note  the  insistent, 
if  subtle,  activities  l)eing  sponsored  by  politi- 
cal influences  both  In  ralllornia  and  In  Wash- 
ington, activities  designed  to  substitute  the 
construction  of  a  great  power  plant  at 
APtloch  In  lieu  of  the  Friant-Kern  Canal 
which  would  transmit  the  stored  waters  of 
the  San  Joaquin  River  to  the  parched  areas 
of  this  great  valley.  That  such  a  canal  is 
not  now  available  means  that.  In  a  distress- 
ingly dry  year,  the  Impounded  water  at 
Friant  will  again  run  to  waste  In  the  ocean 
even  though  there  Is  pressing  need  that  It  be 
spread  over  the  valley  area,  not  only  for  the 
preservation  of  the  seasonal  crops  but  In 
order  to  replenish  the  depleted  underground 
reservoirs.  The  interests  Ijehind  this  move- 
ment completely  ignore  the  fact  that  the  mo- 
ment this  water  which  Is  running  wastefully 
to  the  sea  Is  utilized  for  Irrigation  a  vast 
quantity  of  power  now  used  for  pumping 
water  from  depth  will  be  released  for  essen- 
tial purposes — for  use  in  war  production  work 
and  to  meet  such  other  requirements  as  may 
call  for  additional  electric  energy. 
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And  they  lose  sight,  too.  of  the  fact  that 
the  basic  reason  for  the  construction  of  a 
dam  on  the  San  Joaquin  was  to  supply  arid 
valley  lands  with  the  additional  moisture 
needed  for  the  maturity  of  crops.  The  plan, 
in  Its  inception,  recognized  that  the  amount 
of  power  that  could  be  produced  at  Friant 
would  be  Ingignlflcant  and  that  the  pressing 
need  of  a  great  area  was  more  water  for 
irrigation.  But  despite  that  sane  plan  as 
conceived  in  the  first  instance,  agencies  are 
slyly  favoring  a  policy  that  would  hamstring 
the  agricultural,  business,  and  labor  Interests 
of  the  valley,  and  this  will  definitely  follow  If 
allocated  funds  are  diverted  to  build  a  power 
plant  at  a  far  northern  point  rather  than 
carry  on  the  essential  work  to  hasten  the 
distribution  of  a  great  natural  resource  which 
now  runs  to  waste. 

Congressman  Alfred  J.  Elliott  was  a  re- 
cent visitor  to  his  district  and  he  did  not 
fall  to  observe  the  Insistent  effort  being  made 
to  bring  about  this  ruinous  change  m  the 
plans  of  those  who  framed  the  Central  Valley 
project.  He  noted  that  influences  were  at 
work  to  prevent  intelligent  presentation  of 
the  Issue  at  Washington;  he  discussed  the 
entire  situation  with  his  constituency  and  he 
was  so  Impressed  by  the  menacing  activity 
which  manifested  itself  in  divers  ways  that  he 
returned  to  the  National  Capital  and  caused 
to  be  inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record 
the  verbatim  testimony  of  John  C.  Page.  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  as 
given  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  as  far 
back  as  1937.  Said  Mr.  Page,  and  his  words 
are  now  emphasized  In  the  Record:  "This  Is 
a  project  to  provide  water  for  lands  which 
have  been  irrigated  for  many  years  by  pump- 
ing from  the  underground  supply.  The  un- 
derground water  has  decreased  to  the  point 
where  It  can  neither  be  efficiently  pumped 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  area,  nor  can 
they  get  fresh  water,  the  water  having  gone 
salt  In  many  wells." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Elliott  further  quotes 
Commissioner  Pat^e:  "The  Central  Valley 
watc  •  project  is  designed  to  provide  t)etter  dis- 
tribution of  water  In  the  two  great  semlarld 
Interior  valleys  of  California.  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  began  studies  In  1873  of  methods 
of  solving  problems  presented  by  unequal  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  rainfall  in  that  area. 
The  project,  outgrowth  of  these  studies,  pro- 
vides an  orderly  development  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Rivers  will  be  conserved  to  fill  pressing  and 
Immediate  needs  and  to  serve  additional  bene- 
ficial purposes  as  well."      . 

And  quoting  the  Commissioner  further: 
"The  primary  purpose  of  this  project  Is  to 
provide  a  supplemental  water  supply  for  a 
large  area  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where 
an  old  and  intensive  agriculture  is  endan- 
gered by  exhaustion  of  underground 
irrigation  supplies." 

It  was  this  argument  that  convinced  the 
Washington  authorities  of  the  need  for 
advancing  funds  for  the  construction  of  the 
Central  Valley  project.  It  is  this  argument 
that  has  resulted  in  continuing  appropria- 
tions through  the  years:  It  Is  in  behall  of 
this  program  that  the  Central  Valley  Project 
Association  continues  Its  work  of  education 
at  the  National  Capital  to  advise  new  and 
uninformed  congressional  Members  of  the 
need  for  the  utilization  of  the  waters  of  the 
valley  for  Irrigation  along  lines  originally 
proposed. 

Approving  of  the  appropriation  recently 
made  of  a  million  dollars  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  the  Frlant-Kern  Canal.  Mr.  Elliott 
says  in  the  Congressional  Record:  "Recogni- 
tion by  the  House  of  the  urgent  need  for 
water  in  the  San  Jorquin  Valley,  coupled  with 
the  recommendation  that  construction  com- 
mence at  an  early  day  on-the  canal,  has  been 
extremely  welcome  to  those  who  have  '-alted 
for  years  for  work  to  begin.  Coming  at  this 
time  It  is  singvilarly  appropriate,  for  canal 
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completion  will  enable  this  area  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  to  play  a  large  part  In  meeting 
some  of  the  most  critical  shortages  developed 
in  our  war  effort." 

And  recognizing  the  futility  of  aiding  the 
San  Joaquin  farmers  by  a  power  plant  at 
Ant  loch,  the  Congressman  from  this  district 
adds:  'In  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
Friant-Kern  and  Madera  Canals,  when  they 
are  completed,  are  more  than  15.000  pumps 
now  used  by  the  irrigatlonlsts  in  watering 
their  crops  The  servicing  of  this  area  with 
the  available  water  from  Friant  Dam  will 
release  a  tremendous  block  of  power  now 
used  in  lifting  water  to  the  surface  for  in- 
dustrial uses  as  it  may  be  needed.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  kilowatt  hours  of  elec- 
tricity, tons  of  zinc,  copper,  and  steel  will 
be  saved  for  essential  war  purposes." 

The  situation  is  so  plain  to  all  Informed 
persons  that  one  wonders  that  any  progress 
should  have  been  made  In  substituting  the 
plan  of  constructing  a  power  plant  far  to 
the  north  to  serve  an  area  where,  when  the 
irrigation  feature  Is  carried  out.  an  abun- 
dance of  power  will  be  made  available  for 
all  possible  purposes.  Yet  It  Is  declared 
on  good  authority  that  the  State  govern- 
ment itself  is  keeping  a  lobbyist  at  Wash-- 
Ington.  paying  him  a  substantial  salary  to 
cooperate  with  some  other  governmental 
agencies  In  the  interest  of  utilizing  any  pos- 
sible money  for  the  Central  Valley  project 
for  the  erection  of  such  a  power  plant  at  a 
point  where  it  could  render  no  Immediate 
service  to  this  area  and  the  construction  of 
which  would  defeat  the  original  purpose  of 
the  project. 

Obviously  it  Is  Mr.  Elliott"s  purpose  tc» 
remind  the  people  of  Kern  and  Tulare  Coun- 
ties who  are  waiting  Impatiently  for  the  be- 
ginning of  construction  of  the  Frlant-Kern 
Canal,  of  the  situation  which  now  exists. 
And  his  forceful  presentation  of  the  matter 
as  carried  in  the  Congressional  Record 
ought  to  imbue  any  people  of  this  area  who 
have  been  misled  by  subtle  political  move- 
ments emanating  from  Sacramento  and 
Washington,  with  the  hope  that  their  Repre- 
sentative may  continue  to  defeat  a  proposed 
substitution  which  will  have  no  real  value  to 
them  In  the  future,  and  which  will  destroy 
their  only  prospect  for  nev:  water  distribu- 
tion. 

It  may  be  predicted  that  among  the  politi- 
cal plans  now  forming  is  one  designed  to  en- 
compass the  defeat  of  Congressman  Elliott 
at  the  ensuing  election.  It  being  recognized 
that  he  has  contributed  more  substantially, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  Member  of  Congress, 
to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  ad- 
vancing the  construction  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley project.  That  need  not  give  Mr.  Elliott 
any  particular  concern,  however,  for  he  may 
rest  assured  that  the  real  friends  of  Irrigation 
In  this  great  valley  recognize  the  value  of  his 
service  and  will  not  fail  to  see  that  the  elec- 
tors of  his  district  are  fully  Informed  of  his 
masterly  presentation  and  of  his  substantial 
contribution  to  an  Improvement  the  consxim- 
matlon  of  which  Is  so  vital  to  the  public. 


.Senator  Bulow  Still  Walk.>>  With  His 
Conscience 
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Democrat.  I  am  a  Republican.  While 
he  is  my  constituent  and  I  am  his.  we 
have  frequently  been  arrayed  on  opposite 
sides  of  political  campaigns  and  never 
joined  on  the  same  side  of  a  political 
contest.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  should  be  clear  to  the  Congress  and  the 
country  that  when  I  take  the  time  to 
record  some  high  praise  for  the  senior 
Senator  of  South  Dakota  it  is  because  I 
believe  that  such  tribute  is  merited  and 
not  because  I  am  motivated  by  any  de- 
sire to  insert  a  friendly  political  plug  for 
a  fellow  party  member. 

Senator  Bulow  is  a  distinguished 
South  Dakotan  and  a  great  American. 
He  has  served  his  State  and  Nation  con- 
tinuously for  16  years  and  now  that  the 
exigencies  of  politics  within  his  own  party 
is  compelling  his  retirement  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  present  term  in  the  Senate 
next  December,  I  believe  many  citizens 
will  be  interested  in  the  follow. ng  resume 
of  his  career  and  the  indication  which  jt 
makes  as  to  the  high  regard  in  which 
South  Dakotans.  regardless  of  party,  hold 
Senator  Willi.\m  J.  Bulow.  the  man.  He 
is  a  sterling  example  of  political  integrity 
and  of  fidelity  to  principle. 

The  following  editorial  was  written  by 
Fred  C.  Christopherson.  the  outstanding 
editor  of  South  Dakota,  whose  paper  has 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  daily  paper 
in  the  States  of  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 
This  paper,  the  Daily  Argus-Leader,  is  an 
independent  newspaper,  but  the  fact  that 
it  more  often  than  not  supports  Repub- 
lican candidates  makes  the  accompany- 
ing editorial  tribute  to  Senator  Bulow 
even  the  more  significant.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  a  tribute  which  the  Senator  richly 
deserves  and  as  a  Republican  I  am  happy 
to  record  it  here  in  .  the  permanent 
archives : 

SENATOR    BULOW    STILL     "WALKS    WITH     HIS 
CONSCIENCE  " 

William  J.  Bulow  first  advanced  promi- 
nently into  pu  lie  life  In  South  Dakota  In 
the  fall  of  1924.  The  man  who  had  obtained 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  that 
year — Andrew  S.  Anderson  of  the  Beresford 
vicinity — was  accidentally  killed  late  In  the 
summer.  Seeking  a  man  to  fill  the  vrcancy. 
the  Democratic  committeemen  selected  Bulow, 
then  a  lawyer  In  Beresford  He  was  defeated 
In  the  November  election  by  Carl  Gunderson. 
the  Republican  nominee,  by  a  vote  of  more 
than  two  to  one. 

But  Bulow  had  made  an  Impression  on  the 
Democrats  In  the  short  period  In  which  he 
had  campaigned  and  he  was  renominated  for 
Governor  in  1926.  The  Republicans  renomi- 
nated Gunderson.  A  vigorous  contest  devel- 
oped and,  with  a  division  In  the  Republican 
Party,  the  Democrats  began  to  sense  a  possi- 
bility of  electing  a  Governor  for  the  first  time 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  They  were  further 
encouraged  when  The  Argus-Leader,  custo- 
marily a  supporter  of  Republican  candidates, 
endorsed  Bulow. 

Bulow  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1926  and 
in  1927  began  a  career  of  public  service  that 
has  now  continued  for  almost  16  years  He 
was  reelected  in  1928  In  1930.  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  SUtes  Senate.  In  1936,  he  was 
reelected  and  Is  now  completing  his  second 
term. 

The  vote  In  the  Democratic  primary  In 
South  Dakota,  In  which  he  was  defeated  lor 
renomlnatlon  by  Tom  Berry,  schedules  his 
retirement.  For  the  first  time  in  18  years 
the  name  of  Btn^w  will  not  appear  on  the 
ballot  in  the  general  election  next  fall. 
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lican  and  Democratic 

And   we   w:ll   misa  the 
dominftted  his  public  service 

BuLow's  character  is  colorl|il 
slve      His    principles   are 
wlshv-washy  politician  who 
and  that  along  with  the  bree?^ 
courage  of  his  convictions 
the  reason  why  he  is  an  ex- 

Btn^w  didn't  take  the  easy 
Ington.    He  took  the  hard  wa 
Democrat  in  the  Sjufh  Dakot^ 
the  capital.  It   would   have 
him  to  have  been  a  rubber 
ministration     Then  he  could 
all  South  Dakota  patronage 
all  favors  available  to  this 
have  avoided  sharp  argumen 
his  party  associates  back 

But  he  chose  to  follow  b 
stead  of  the  beguiling  voice 
House      He  foutrht  ^Ith  all 
command   the   Presid-^nt  =   r 
the  Supreme  Court      H  ■    '.: 
as  a  lawyer,  knew  that  Uit  i. 
an  undertaking  wculd  have 
tion  of  the  Constitution      He 
logic,  too.  in  respect  to  sever 
He    did    not   agree   with   the 
ternaticnal  policy  prior  to  Peafl 
Instead  of  being  a  hypocrite, 
own  Judgment  dictated 

For  the  exercise  of  that  i 
paid    the    penalty    Tuesday 
election. 

BuLOW   enjoys,   neverthele 
tion   that   must   come   with 
that  he  has  not  betrayed  his 
did    not    barter    his   princ 
preferment 

He  may  have  been  right  in 
public  questions      He  may 
The  Democrats  who  disagreed 
wholly    within  their   respec: 
voting    against    him     They 
criticized 

But  BrT-ow  Is  entitled  to 
In  defeat — to  the  respect  of 
against   him  as  well   as  the 
his  candidacy      He  did  in 
said    he    wculd    do.     He 
conscience. 
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Mr  Angle's  article  Is  section  4  of  a  titled 
story.  Pour  Lincoln  Firsts,  and  deals  with 
the  Subtreasury  speech  on  December  26.  1839; 
the  House  Divided  speech:  the  Cooper  Union 
address:  and  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

Heretofore  it  was  generally  believed  the  first 
booklet  form  of  the  Gettysburg  speech  was 
published  by  Baker  &  Goodwin  In  New  York 
late  in  the  year  1863  A  new  16»page  pam- 
phlet was  printed  on  or  about  November  22, 
Is  uncut,  unopened,  and  measures  7  by  10 'j 
Inches. 

Paul  M  Angle,  librarian.  In  commenting  on 
the  "find."  said  the  pamphlet  contains  "a 
description  of  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield,  an 
account  of  the  activities  at  Gettysburg  on 
November  18  and  19.  the  text  of  the  short 
speech  which  Lincoln  delivered  there  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th,  Ed'ward  Everett  s  ad- 
dress, and  Lincoln's  speech  of  dedication" 

"Except  for  a  lew  column  Inches,  the 
pamphlet  was  printed  from  type  lifted  from 
the  iSfcues  of  the  Washington  Chronicle  for 
November  18.  19.  20.  and  21  Included  in 
the  newly  set  material  is  Lincoln's  speech — 
the  one  feature  of  the  pamphlet  that  gives 
it  distinction." 

For  the  Information  of  collectors  and 
lovers  of  Llncolnla.  the  Horner  collection 
pamphlet  has  the  following  cover  title: 

"The  Gettysburg  Solemnities:  Dedication 
of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg. 
Pa  .  November  19.  1863.  with  the  oration  of 
Hon.  Edward  Everett.  Speech  of  President 
Lincoln,  published  at  the  Washington  Chron- 
icle  oflBce  " 

"When  newspaper  type  has  been  tised  for 
a  separate  publication. "  Mr  Angle  continues, 
"one  may  safely  assume  that  the  separate 
publication  was  issued  with  little  delay. 

"In  this  case,  however,  we  need  not  rely 
on  assumption^. 

"In  the  Washington  Chronicle  for  Novem- 
ber 20.  ap|)eared  this  notice:  'Edward 
Everett's  great  oration  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery 
at  Gettysburg,  will  be  issued  tomorrow  in 
pamphlet  form. — For  sale  at  the  Chronicle 
office.'  " 

The  text  o1  the  Gettysburg  address,  while 
beinp  identified  as  the  first  printing,  never- 
theless is  a  faulty  one  Mr  Angle  carefully 
points  out  For  the  purposes  of  comparison 
here  Is  the  text  of  the  famous  address  as 
printed   in  the  Gettysburg  Solemnities: 

"Four  score  and  7  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  fortn  on  this  continent  a  new 
nation,  conceived  In  llt)erty.  and  dedicated 
to  the  propcK-ition  that  all  men  are  equal 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war.  test- 
ing whether  chat  Nation,  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We  are  now  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war. 
We  are  met  tc  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field 
as  the  final  resting  place  of  those  who  have 
given  their  last  llfeblood  that  that  Nation 
might  live.  E;ut  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot 
dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men  living 
and  dead  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated 
it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  to  or  de- 
tract. !  Applause  1  The  world  will  little  know 
nor  long  remtmber  what  we  say;  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here  [Applause.) 
And  it  Is  for  us  living  to  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  that  they  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  carn?d  forward.  (Applause.)  It  is 
rather  'or  us  here  to  be  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us.  th.Tt  from  this 
honored  day  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion.  That  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  In  vain,  that  the  Nation  shall,  under 
God.  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom.  | Ap- 
plause.) And  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth."     [Applause  | 

Note  that  the  sentence,  "It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  projser  that  we  should  do  this"  Is 
omitted,  and   the  other  differences  between 


this  and   the   accepted  text  will  be  readily 
apparent. 

Mr  Angle  further  elaborates  on  the  dis- 
crepancies of  various  "firsts"  and  "accepted' 
versions  of  the  address,  but  states  at  the  end 
of  his  dissertation  that  the  true  and  accepted 
text  is  that  which  Lincoln  prepared  for 
Autograph  Leaves  of  Our  Country's  Authors, 
and  it  was  first  published,  but  only  in  fac- 
slmUe.  in  that  book  In  type,  a  wholly  ac- 
curate text  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
standard  compilations  of  Lincoln's  wntmgs. 
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Pav  tor  Our  .-Vrtred  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF    PI- MM: 


HON    JtRRY  VOORHIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRF-FN  I  XTTVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  the  House  will  con- 
sider S.  2025.  to  increase  the  pay  of  en- 
Jlsted  men  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Unit«l  States. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  almost 
unanimously  and  it  should  and  unques- 
tionably will  pass  the  House  the  same 
way.  It  should  be  followed  promptly  by 
passage  of  the  Edmiston  bill  or  a  similar 
measure  to  provide  allowances  for  sol- 
diers" dependents.  I  am  very  strongly  in 
favor  of  S.  2025.  I  believe  it  is  fair  and 
just.  In  my  opinion,  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  Nation  have  never  been 
paid  what  they  should  have  been.  This 
bill  will  help  at  least  a  little  to  distribute 
more  equitably  the  burden  and  sacrifices 
of  the  war. 

But   it   is   utterly  Impossible  to   ade- 
quately reward  by  means  of  money  pay- 
ments the  men  who  stand  ready  to  give 
their  lives  in  defense  of  their  country. 
We  can  only  discharge  that  obligation  by 
recognizing  over  a  long  period  of  time  in 
the  future  the  debt  we  owe.    And  from 
a  purely  economic  standpoint  the  {)€riod 
after  the  war  may  be  even  more  critical 
for  many  of  these  men  than  the  present. 
There  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  passed 
now  not  only  the  pay-increase  bi  1  but 
also  a   measure  similar  to  H.  R.  5429 
which  would  provide  a  continuance  of 
pay  to  men  who  have  served  in  the  armed 
forces  for  period  of  months  after  the  war 
ends  corresponding  to  their  leng  h  of 
service.    A  companion  proposal  is  em- 
bodied in  my  bill.  H.  R.  6897,  whereby 
enlisted    soliders.   sailors,   and    mfirines 
could,  if  they  desired,  set  aside  savings 
by  means  of  authorizing  deductions  from 
their  pay  and  whereby  if  a  man  chose  to 
make  such  savings  the  Sf^cretary  cf  the 
Treasury  would  match  each  of  th?  en- 
listed  man's  dollars   with  anothei    one 
from  public  funds  which  would  be  added 
to  the  men's  savings  credit.    These  runds 
the  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  could  :laim 
at  any  time  after  the  war.    Or  they  :ould 
be  claimed  by  survivors  or  next  of  kin  in 
the  case  of  men  who  do  not  come  back 
agam  because  they  have  given  th^^ir  lives 
to  their  country. 

Both  these  proposals  would  be  a  pro- 
tection for  the  future.  But  only  f  w« 
are  dedicated  to  the  task  of  building  for 
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the  sake  of  the  men  in  our  armed  forces 
the  lasting  peace  and  tht.  full  opportunity 
for  jobs  and  abundant  production  and 
consumption  which  they  have  a  right  to 
expect — only  by  that  means  can  our  debt 
to  them  be  discbarg^  d  as  it  ■^iiould  be. 


J.i^tice  Dfriands  We  Incrra,st'  Pa\  o(  0;:.'- 
(j.Jlanl  Delend!;r,s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

I!ON  JOHN  JENNINGS.  JR. 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1942 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  my  colleagues  in  this  body  I  have 
long  been  urging  more  liberal  pay  for  our 
armed  forces,  and  I  rejoice  that  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  will  soon  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  such  a  bill. 
Our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  should 
start  with  not  less  than  $42  per  month 
and  should  receive  further  increases  for 
overseas  service.  This  is  a  just  measure, 
and  I  heartily  favor  its  enactment. 

No  country  can  pay  in  money  the  true 
value  of  the  service  of  those  who  risk 
their  lives  In  the  defense  of  their  coun- 
try. This  great  Nation  has  too  long  de- 
layed increasing  the  pay  of  those  who  are 
serving  in  our  armed  forces 

Our  soldiers,  our  sailors,  our  marines 
not  only  perform  the  hardest  kind  of 
labor:  they  risk  and  give  their  lives. 
And  the  American  people  will  not  be- 
grudge the  pay  that  is  to  be  given  them 
under  the  terms  of  this  measure. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  will  enable 
the  boys  in  our  armed  forces  not  only 
to  purchase  some  of  the  luxuries  that  are 
not  on  their  usual  bill  of  fare,  it  will  also 
enable  them,  in  many  instances,  to  make 
a  contribution  to  their  loved  ones  at 
home. 

The  vast  volume  of  money  being  ex- 
pended in  our  war  efforts  has  brought 
prosperity  to  our  farmers,  to  our  workers 
in  industry,  and  in  many  instances  huge 
and  unconscionable  profits  to  industry. 

This  increase  in  the  pay  to  our  defend- 
ers who  are  now  waging  war  for  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  this  Nation  throughout 
all  the  world  will  have  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  American  people,  and  I 
predict  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
membership  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
In  advocating  its  enactment  and  hope 
that  it  may  speedily  become  the  law  of 
the  land. 


.Annv-Navv  Rdiet 


tXlENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  THOMAS  A.  FUHERTY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1942 

Mr.  FLAHERTf .    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 


Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  May  4,  1942: 

ARMY-NAVT    RELIEF 

No  corporation  shovUd  be  taxed  either  40 
percent  or  94  percent  on  any  ccntributions 
made  by  It  to  Army  or  Navy  Relief  Yet  this 
is  exactly  what  may  happen  unless  Congress 
makes  provi.'ion  that  Array  and  Navy  Relief 
contributions  are  deductible  on  the  tax  re- 
turns regardless  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
corporate  net  Income 

Deductions  for  charitable  contributions  by 
corporations  are  limited  by  present  law  to  6 
percent  of  the  net  Income  of  the  corporation. 
On  the  cthfr  hand,  an  individual  may  give 
1.5  percent  of  his  net  income  to  charities 
without  being  taxed  thereon 

In  this  year  of  constantly  changing  con- 
ditions, no  corporation  can  hope  to  know  its 
net  Income  until  the  year  is  ended.  In  the 
ca.se  of  corporations  not  engaged  in  defense 
work,  a  gift,  reasonable  in  the  light  of  pre- 
war earnings,  may  turn  out  to  be  many 
times  5  percent  of  the  Income  of  this  year 
And  for  <>  years  thereafter  a  stockholder  may 
go  into  court  to  allege  that  no  officer  or  di- 
rector had  any  right  to  give  away  stock- 
holders' money. 

Gifts  to  Army  and  Navy  Relief  are  needed 
now  Many  cflQcers  and  directors  will  hesi- 
tate to  act  until  the  end  of  the  year  and  then 
find  themselves  In  a  situation  where,  because 
of  later  possible  personal  liability,  they  will 
not  dare  to  give  what  they  really  think  they 
should  The  answer  Is  that  Congress  should 
see  to  It  that  contributions  by  corporations 
to  Army  and  Navy  Relief  are  made  a  legiti- 
mate deductible  business  expense  regardless 
of  what  the  net  income  for  the  year  may 
thereafter  prove  to  be.  No  small-minded 
Treasury  official  should  be  allowed  to  urge 
that  officers  and  directors  of  corporations 
should  take  the  risk  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
contributions  are  taxable. 

Gilts  to  Army  and  Navy  Relief  are  not  really 
a  charity  at  all.  They  are  a  patriotic  duty. 
And  no  one  should  be  subject  to  possible  pun- 
ishment for  his  patriotism. 


Here,  Too,  Is  a  Corre^iclnr 
EXTENSION  OF  REMA;  KS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1942 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  Satur- 
day, May  9.  1942: 

HERE.   TOO,    IS   A    CORREGIDOR 

Mother  presenting  the  family  ration  card 
at  the  grocery  store  for  sugar. 

Father  counting  the  miles  he  drives  on  his 
job  and  wondering  if  he  will  be  allowed 
enough  more  gasoline  to  make  even  his  mini- 
mum rounds  as  a  salesman. 

Sister  pondering  how  her  office  will  get 
through  the  war  with  Its  antiquated  cash 
register  and  how  long  she  will  be  able  to  get 
hair  curlers,  mechanical  pencils,  kitchen 
knives,  or  some  of  the  other  400  articles  no 
longer  to  be  made  of  iron  or  steel. 

Brother  and  his  young  wife  sizing  up  the 
tires  on  their  car  and  speculating  whether 
these  will  wear  out  or  be  requisitioned  before 
he.  notwithstanding  his  3-A  classification,  Is 
called  to  the  Army. 

This  is  a  representative  American  family 
today.  In  thousands  of  households  the  ex- 
actions   of    war    have    struck   much    nearer 


home — a  loved  one  lost  or  Injured.  Income 
practically  stopped  during  change  of  employ- 
ment or  conversion  of  a  business,  education 
or  a  career  interrupted  to  enter  one  oi  the 
armed  services,  hours  taken  from  nursery  and 
fireside  to  attend  first-aid  classes,  tie  up 
bundles  for  Britain,  or  herd  people  off  the 
street  in  practice  black-outs. 

And  yet  America  has  scarcely  been  touched. 
For  her  the  fires  of  war  have  only  begun  to 
burn.  For  most,  sacrifice  is  still  a  word 
rather  than  an  experience  Inconvenience 
or  annoyance — these  are  all  the  war  has  cost 
a  majority  of  Americans  thus  far.  But  a 
higher  price  will  have  to  be  paid  for  victory. 

Men  who  have  stood  floggings  and  torture 
in  concentration  camps  can  tell  Americans 
what  part  of  that  price  is.  Norwegians  who 
braved  capture  and  an  icy  sea  in  small  boats 
to  Join  their  comrades;  French  women  who 
have  bundled  their  children  In  rags  to  shiver 
through  a  coalless  winter;  Greek  storekeep- 
ers who  have  seen  their  shelves  looted  while 
their  countrymen  starved;  Chinese  who  have 
watched  the  skies  rain  death  for  4  years; 
Filipino  boys  who  fought  beside  Americans 
on  Bataan  and  at  Corregidor — these  know 
the  price. 

Now  the  guns  on  Corregidor  are  silent. 
The  little  garrison  there  held  out  5  months — 
far  longer  than  military  men  supposed  pos- 
sible after  support  and  hope  cf  reinforce- 
ments had  been  lost  at  Pearl  Harbor.  When 
MacArthur  drew  his  forces  to  Bataan  and 
the  forts  in  Manila  Bay,  the  men  and  women 
with  him  knew  that  the  supplies  they  had 
would  have  to  last  till  relief  or  surrender 
came 

America,  for  all  her  material  strength  and 
advantages,  is  today  in  much  that  same  posi- 
tion. The  supplies  which  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  have  must  see  them 
through  this  war.  The  rubber,  tin,  copper, 
iron  and  steel,  sugar,  gasoline,  oil,  coal,  wool, 
leather,  paper,  aluminum,  etc.,  must  be 
husbanded  so  that  there  Is  no  possibility 
of  their  running  out. 

The  supplies  on  hand  simply  have  to  last 
long  enough  to  win.  These  are  the  funda- 
mentals behind  all  the  details  of  rationing 
and  allocation,  however  well  or  fumbilngly 
they  may  be  handled,  in  the  United  St.Ttes 

The  American  who  ungrimibllngly  rides 
the  streetcar  to  work  instead  of  driving  his 
automobile,  saves  his  newspapers  for  the  Boy 
Scouts,  digs  up  an  extra  toothpaste  tube 
with  the  one  he  turns  in  to  buy  shaving 
cream,  puts  In  coal  to  save  transportation 
next  winter,  saves  a  spoonful  of  sugar  Inside 
his  quota,  and  makes  an  extra  search  to  find 
the  nozzle  for  the  garden  hose  instead  of 
hustling  to  buy  a  new  one — he  is  helping  to 
hold  the  beleaguered  fortress  that  Is  America. 

This  rock  must  stand. 


P. 


ecocmze  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11,  1942 

Mr.  COFFEE  .  t  U'ashington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  27.  1942.  I  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  the  Korean  Liberty 
Conference  in  the  Hotel  Lrifayette  In 
Washington  D  C.  It  was  a  colorful  event 
as  brilliant  scholars  joined  in  a  common 
request  for  the  recognition  of  their  be- 
loved homeland  President  Piwi  P. 
Douglass,  of  Anitiicun  Univeriiiv.  iUr.'i- 
marized  the  issues  involved  in  the  lib- 
eration of  Korea  with  a  terseness  and 
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clarity  that   made  Korean    heari^   fc-at 

with   new   courage      On    b|ehalf   of   the 

Korean-American  Counc;. 

mcus  con&»-nt  to  extend  ii 

the  Record  to  include  the  tollowmg  ad 

dress  of  President  Douglas:  i: 

Free  Koreans.  I  Join  with  yc  u  this  evening 
In  asking  the  United  States  of  America  to 
recognize  the  provisional  gove  nment  of  Ko- 
rea I  Join  with  you  in  askini;  the  President 
of  the  tJnlted  States  of  Amer  ca  now  to  ac- 
cert  the  credentials  of  Dr  Syi  gn.an  Rhee  as 
the  accredited  envoy  of  the  Ko  ean  provision- 
al   government 

I  rejoice  that  Dr  Syngman  Rhee  Is  in 
Washington  tonight  Twenty- three  years  ago 
this  Isl  day  of  March,  as  th<  leader  of  the 
1919  revolution,  he  offered  th-  world  an  op- 
p<jrtunlty  to  support  a  movement  which  2 
decades  aB:o  would  huve  given  u  a  free  world 
because  we  had  supported  a  fiee  Orient 

1  have  the  humble  honor  t<  night  of  mak- 
ing articulate  the  sentiment.?  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of   Christian  Amer  cans 

The  question  tonight  is  no  longer  a  moral 
one  Jad  we  faced  this  Issue  on  moral 
grounds,  we  would  have  protected  In  1910.  we 
would  have  triumphed  througl  you  to  a  moral 
victory  in  this  vicious  world  in  1919  The 
question  tonight  Is  no  longe  •  a  moral  one. 
The  hour  Is  too  late 

The  question  tonight  Is  a  ve  7  practical  one 
of  war  strategy.  I  am  thankfv  1  to  feel  even  at 
tliia  late  hour  that  when  a  moral  principle 
and  war  strategy  coincide,  the  hour  has 
struck  for  action. 

The  collapse  of  our  world  began  38  years 
ago  in  this  same  month  of  February,  when 
the  Japanese  occupied  your    homeland 

Our  world  winked  at  the  si  izure  of  Korea. 
England  winked  France  winked  Russia 
was  Jealous.  During  all  th  -^  '  :  .^  40  years 
of  crucifixion  the  United  S'.  -  -  .-  stood  by 
In  silence  We  can  no  longer  hold  our  peace 
By  cur  silence  we  have  been  a  cessorles  to  the 
crime.  The  violence  which  ;truck  at  Pearl 
Hart)or  was  the  same  vlnle  ice  which  had 
struck  you  a  half  century  befsre 

The  nation  which  drew  th?  United  States 
Into  the  present  war  w.\s  the  same  nation 
which  had  already  robbed  you  of  your  native 
land. 

The  nation  which  in  the  ;hlrd  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century  *  ^  ■  first  step  of 

aggression,  which  first  ^:  .e  faith  "f  the 

International  society  recogMzed  by  th? 
League  of  Nations,  which  knucked  down  the 
first  archstone  of  world  uqily  which  has 
existed  since  the  World  W  1 
nation  which  extends  l^-  : 
known  to  '.r.e  K  r-'u:,  p-  ■ 
at  lar"** 

:  you  tonight  as  an  A  nencan  citizen. 
IL  A  ii.any  decades  must  w(  of  the  United 
States  remain  accessories  to  Nippon's  accel- 
er   • ,:-  program  of  daylight  t  urglaries? 

-M  I  review  the  story.  Ydu  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  bcrn  on  a  p'.cc?  of  the  earths 
surface  which  ha.s  vital  strategic  importance. 
The  little  penlr.s  ■  i  '  Korea,  projecting  from 
the  vast  contlne..:  v.:  A^^ia  u. ■  3  the  Japan  .md 
Yellow  Seas,  is  the  bridge  bctpreen  China  and 
Japan.  To  enter  tht'  :ri  ti:  '  1 
Korea  So  Nippon  ■-id  K. 
cessful  aggression  was  the 
which  plunged  the  Orient 
launched  Japaa  on  It*  tita; 
quer  th-  w<  '';h  p^y  a  half  ; 
tried  tc  n.axe 
Vr.f  bjecf.ve  ol  Nipp)on 
xh :  f-..l  Import  of  t! 
S'.--  T'-ci  ■:-  l>  .r  "h''  b.  •■  .1  '.:  (■; 
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good  harbors.  Ycur  largest  port  of  Pusan  Is 
only  163  miles  by  water  from  Nagasaki,  Japan. 
Twice  the  size  of  New  York  State,  you  have 
about  the  same  climate  and  density  of  popu- 
lation. You  have  seen  your  mines  developed 
by  foreigners  and  have  seen  those  concessions 
taken  over  by  Japan.  With  adequate  capital, 
your  fertile  river  valleys  could  be  developed 
to  raise  your  standard  of  living  Most  Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  you  either  as  mining  ad- 
venturers or  as  missionaries 

You  have  suflered  the  punishment  of  Euro- 
pean imperialism  b-xrause  your  geography 
made  you  important  in  the  imperialistic 
scheme  of  thlnts. 

In  1866  the  French  threatened  you;  you 
sought  help  from  Japan  and  got  none. 

By  1900  Korea  was  of  major  suategic  Im- 
portance to  both  Japan  and  Russia.  This  fact 
was  then  apparent:  In  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese,  Korea  would  always  be  a  wedge  in- 
conveniently driven  in  between  Japan's  older 
acquisitions  on  the  Pacific  seaboard. 

Neither  Japan  nor  Ru.=sia  could  regard  its 
strategic  position  In  the  Far  East  as  thor- 
oughly secured  so  long  as  she  did  not  com- 
mnnd  one  shore  of  the  straits  through  which 
lies  the  natural  waterway  between  her 
two  naval  bases  at  Vladivostok  and  Port 
Arthur. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  Russia  an- 
nounced that  a  concession  had  been  secured 
for  excltisive  settlement  at  Masan-Oho.  finest 
harbor  in  Korea,  and  that  Korea  promised 
not  to  cede  the  Island  of  Koji  to  any  foreign 
country  Petrograd  forthwith  declared  Its 
Intention  to  make  Masan-Ohc  a  winter  har- 
bor for  warships  Thus  Russia  would  dom- 
inate the  passage  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  to 
the  Yellow  Sea 

You  remember  the  sequence  ol  events. 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  made  a  treaty  deal- 
ing with  Korea  In  1903  Russia  made  a  sec- 
ond attempt  to  enter  Korea  In  February, 
th's  very  month,  in  1904.  Japan  occupied 
ycur  peninsula  With  tht5  aggression  the 
Orient  began  Its  collapse;  Japan  began  Its 
long-meditated  program  of  world  expansion 
and  world  conquest 

The  words  of  the  convention  with  Japan — 
subjecting  ycur  financial  and  diplomatic 
affairs  to  Japanese  control — sound  today  like 
the  primer  which  Adolf  Hitler  studied 

Article  I.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
permanent  and  solid  friendship  between 
Japan  and  Korea  and  firmly  establishing 
peace  In  the  Far  East  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Korea  shall  place  full  confidence  in 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  and 
adept  the  advice  of  the  latter." 

Well.  France  recognized  Japanese  rights  In 
Korea  in  1907  In  1910  Japan  formally  an- 
nexed Korea  as  a  part  of  her  empire  For 
three  decades  now  Japan  has  been  exercising 
Its  Bismarckian  rule  of  blood  and  Iron. 

It  has  attempted  to  extirpate  your  lan- 
guage, ycur  literature,  your  national  Idols, 
and  symbols  of  faith,  to  root  out  your  an- 
cient manners  and  customs 

Japan  anticlptited  Gestapo  methods 
It  denied  the  right  of  political  association. 
It  prohibited  religious  Instruction   In   the 
schools. 

It  required  police  licenses  when  more  than 
five  persons  gathered  in  religious  observance. 
It  permitted  neither  national  assembly  nor 
representation. 

"The  tyranny  of  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation" became  a  notorious  classic. 

Corporal  punishment  could  be  adminis- 
tered only  to  Kcreans. 

Japanese  treated  Koreans  In  personal  In- 
tercourse as  dirt  beneath  their  feet 

Your  peninsula  was  flooded  with  police, 
gendarmes,  spies.  Informers,  and  managers  of 
terror 

You  had  no  appeal;  you  had  no  newspapers. 
j       Your   cries  to  us  for  help  fell  upon  deaf 

ears 
I       The  police  had  Judicial  powers.    They  could 
t\r    fi  ^:;    ai.d  Imprison. 
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Exploitation  companies  gobbled  up  your 
economic  Interests. 

Here  was  a  kindergarten  for  the  apt  gener- 
ation of  Fascists  who  followed  in  the  wake 
of  this  criire  which  European  Imperialism 
had  condoned. 

Crimes  against  International  society  do 
not  forever  go  unpunished.  A  nation  cannot 
forever  be  subjugated  Your  fellow  country- 
men, refugees  from  violence  yet  not  afralc  to 
face  death,  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
world.  Your  patriots,  your  friends,  you  ycur- 
selves — scholars,  leaders — 'began  to  band  to- 
gether For  14  years  you  quietly  labo:ed. 
You  dedicated  yourselves  for  the  remairder 
of  your  lives  to  free  your  people  at  home  fiom 
the  Japanese  oppression 

Ycur  revolutionary  group  Is  different  fiom 
any  other  In  history  You  are  scholars,  most- 
ly graduates  of  American  universities  md 
preparatory  schools  You  are  not.  you  have 
never  been,  as  the  Japanese  Government 
falsely  alleged,  "rabid  radicals,  dlsgrun  led 
politicians,  and  boishevlks." 

How  fast  those  anx.ous  14  years  of  hope 
and  organization  passed  until  1  day  in  1917 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Wocdow 
Wilson  said: 

■Henceforth  security  of  life,  of  worship,  ind 
ol  Industrial  and  social  development  shculd 
be  guaranteed  to  all  people  who  have 
lived  hitherto  under  the  power  of  govern- 
ment devoted  to  a  faith  and  purpose  hostile 
to  our  own  " 

It  Is  1919  The  peace  conference  is  in  ses- 
sion in  Paris.  The  hour  has  struck.  The 
exiled  patriots  of  Korea  are  organized  to  re- 
gain their  freedom 

They  plan  a  peaceful  revolution. 
They  counsel   no   harm   to   their  Jeparese 
overlords 

They  plead  for  no  violence 
They  beg  of  their  compatriots  not  to  de- 
stroy   or    injure    property      Here    Is    a    new 
kind   of   revolution.     No   violence      No  radi- 
calism.    No  I    W    W      No  communism 

There  is  but  one  objective— freedom  ficm 
Japanese  military  authority  March  1,  1)19. 
Thousands  of  Koreans  filter  Into  Seoul  to 
share  In  the  rehearsal  for  the  funeral  of  old 
ex -Emperor  Yl  Tlie  Japanese  spy  systcri  is 
at  Its  height.  The  Japanese  police  fore;  is 
honeycombed  with  patriotic  Koreans  'vho 
have  Infiltrated  into  the  ranks 

From  all  over  Korea,  from  all  over  the 
world  the  most  intelligent  and  representative 
Koreans  assemble  to  sign  a  declaration  of 
independence  Copies  are  already  dlstribv  ted 
all  over  the  peninsula.  Little  school  girls, 
with  copies  of  this  charter  rf  freedom  in  t  leir 
capacious  sleeves,  are  trudging  from  town  to 
town     They  bring  the  mes.«agf  ol  freedori. 

Now  the  signers  of  the  declaration  arr  at 
dinner  In  Seoul.  Each  knows  hte  fate.  liach 
will  be  hunted  to  death  by  the  Japanese 
gestapo.  Escape  Is  impossible.  When  the 
last  toast  is  drunk,  the  patriots  sign  jour 
declaration  of  Independence:  then  they  call 
the  Japanese  police  and  report  themse  ves. 
They  are  hustled  off  to  prison.  Military  law 
is  declared  Koreans  are  fingerprinted  and 
numbered 

Comes  Saturday.  March  1.  1919;  2  o'c.cck 
in  the  afternoon  Expectant  crowds  gath- 
ered In  every  city  In  Korea 

The  declaration  Is  read  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  peninsula  Cheers 
go  up  to  heaven : 

"Minsel.  Mansel.  Mansei!" 
The  words  resound  today   here   in   Wc  sh- 
Ington: 

"We  take  this  step  to  Insure  to  our  chil- 
dren for  all  time  to  come,  life  and  liberty  in 
accord  with  the  awakening  consciousness  of 
this  new  era 

""Victims  of  an  older  age,  when  brute  force 
and  the  spirit  of  plunder  r  iled.  we  tave 
come  after  these  long  thousands  of  yean  to 
experience  the  agony  of  10  years  of  fon  ign 
oppression,  with  every  loss  to  the  right  to 
live,    every    restriction    of    the    f:eMi-m    of 
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thought,  every  damage  done  to  the  dignity  of 
life,  evei-y  opportunity  lost  for  a  share  In  the 
intelligent  advance  of  the  age  In  which  we 
live, 

"What  cannot  our  20.000.000  do  with  hearts 
consecrated  to  liberty,  in  this  day  when 
human  nature  and  conscience  are  making  a 
stand  for  truth  and  right?" 

"A  new  era  awakens  before  our  eyes!  The 
old  world  of  force  is  gone,  and  the  new  world 
of  righteousness  and  truth  is  here.  Out  of 
the  experience  and  travail  of  the  old  world 
arises  this  light  on  the  affairs  of  life.  In- 
sects stifled  by  their  foe.  the  snows  of  winter, 
are  also  awakened  at  this  time  of  the  year 
by  the  breezes  of  spring  and  the  warm  light 
of  the  sun  upon  them.  It  is  the  day  of  the 
restoration  of  all  things,  on  the  full  tide  of 
which  we  set  forth  without  delay  or  fear." 

"We  pledge  three  items  of  agreement: 

"1.  This  work  of  oius  is  in  behalf  of  truth. 
Justice,  and  life,  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  our  people  in  order  to  make  known  their 
desire  for  liberty.     Let  no  violence  be  done. 

"2.  Let  those  who  follow  us  show  every 
hour  with  gladness  the  same  spirit. 

"3.  Lot  all  things  be  done  with  blngleness 
of  purpose  so  that  our  behavior  to  the  very 
end  may  be  honorable  and  upright. 

"The  252d  year  of  the  Kingdom  of  Korea, 
3d  month.  1st  day." 

In  April,  1919,  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee  was 
elected  president  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Dr.  Rhee.  who  is  here  tonight,  by  an  irony  ol 
fate,  was  a  pupil  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
Princeton,  the  first  Korean  to  take  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  In  America. 

The  anniversary  has  come  again.  Your 
suffering  was  but  a  foregleam  of  our  own. 
As  a  citizen  ol  the  United  States  of  America 
I  ask  my  Government  to  recognize  the  pro- 
visional government  of  Korea  and  to  accept 
the  credentials  of  its  envoy. 

I  ask  this  because  it  Is  right  in  moral  prin- 
ciple; because  it  is  in  our  own  selfish  inter- 
est; because  It  is  the  best  strategy  in  this 
hour  of  crisis 

You  have  a  proverb: 

"No  attack  can  meet  him  who  keeps  faith- 
ful in  mind  and  peaceful  in  action." 

The  hour  has  come  lor  recognition. 

"Mansel." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


n('N.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1942 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
cemetery  at  Rockford,  Iowa,  is  the  grave 
of  Mrs.  Eliza  Upright,  one  of  the  noble 
women  of  America. 

Mrs.  Upright,  formerly  Mrs.  Marchant, 
of  Manchester.  111.,  sent  10  sons  to  the 
volunteer  army  during  the  war  for  the 
Union,  and  1  son  to  the  Regular  Army 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  One  of  the 
10  sons  serving  in  the  Union  Army  died 
in  service,  1  was  killed  in  action,  1  was 
killed  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a 
cannon.  2  v.ere  promoted  from  privates 
to  commissioned  officers,  and  these  with 
5  others  were  honorably  discharged  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  This  is  an  ex- 
traordinary record  and  the  more  notable 
because  neither  the  mother  nor  her  sons 
sought  either  notoriety  or  recognition 
from   the   Government.    The   case   was 
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first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress  in 
Febi-uary  1879.  in  a  letter  from  the  Hon- 
orable George  W.  McCrary,  then  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Ivan  C. 
Wa'ker  American  Legion  Post  of  Rock- 
ford,  Iowa,  for  the  record  of  this  notable 
family. 

The  names  of  the  sons  and  a  statement 
of  their  military  record  are  as  follows: 

First.  Enoch  Marchant  was  a  corporal 
of  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
sixth  Diinois  Volunteers,  and  was  hon- 
orably discharged  September  20,  1865. 

Second.  Aaron  Marchant  was  a  pri- 
vate In  Company  C  of  the  Fifteent-h  Wis- 
consin "Volunteers  and  was  killed  at 
Island  No.  10,  December  26,  1862,  by  the 
accidental  discharge  of  a  cannon. 

Third.  George  W.  Marchant  was  a  pri- 
vate in  Company  C.  Seventy-fourth  Illi- 
nois Volunteers,  was  promoted  to  a  lieu- 
tenz.nt  and  was  honorably  discharged 
September  26.  1865. 

Fourth.  DeWitt  C.  Marchant  was  a 
private  in  Company  C  of  the  Fifteenth 
Illinois  Volunteers  and  was  killed  in  ac- 
tion July  22,  1864.  at  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Fifth.  Silas  B.  Marchant  was  a  private 
in  Company  C  of  the  Forty-fourth  lUi- 
nois  Volunteers,  was  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant,  and  resigned  September  25, 
1864. 

Sixth.  Abel  L.  Marchant  was  a  private 
in  Company  C  of  the  Fifteenth  Illinois 
Volunteers  and  died  in  Winnebago,  111., 
while  home  on  furlough. 

Seventh.  David  O.  Marchant  was  a  pri- 
vate in  Company  C  of  the  Seventy-fourth 
Illinois  Volunteers,  and  was  honorably 
discharged  June  10.  1865. 

Eighth.  Lewis  H.  Marchant  was  a  pri- 
vate in  Company  G.  Forty-fiflh  Illinois 
Volunteers,  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged September  26,  1864. 

Ninth.  Arlo  J.  Marchant  was  a  private 
in  Company  G,  Forty-fourth  Illinois  Vol- 
unteers, and  was  honorably  discharged 
September  25,  1865. 

Tenth.  James  B.  Marchant  was  a  team- 
ster in  the  employ  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Department. 

Eleventh.  Normal  M.  Marchant  enlisted 
March  3,  1873,  as  a  private  in  Company 
B.  United  States  Cavalry,  and  was  dis- 
charged March  11.  1878,  by  reason  of  ex- 
piration of  h's  term  of  service.  He  again 
enlisted  May  4,  1878,  and  was  assigned  to 
Battery  B,  Fourth  Artillery. 

In  these  trying  days  the  sacrifices  made 
by  this  good  American  mother  are  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us. 


Our  future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

huN.  JUjLi'H  J.  U  Li'.itii 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1942 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing address  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director, 
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Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  delivered 
at  the  commencement  ex  seises  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  May 
10.  1942: 

You  men  ol  Notre  Dame  University,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  young  men 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  life,  face  a 
future  marked  with  travail  and  uncertainty. 
You  face  difficult  times  You  face  a  chal- 
lenge to  prove  yourselves  worthy  of  the 
shining  shield  of  spiritual  sirength  and 
moral  uprightness  with  which  your  Univer- 
sity has  endowed  you. 

The  history  of  civilization  has  been 
marked  by  periods  of  stagnation  and  growth, 
of  war  and  peace,  ol  depression  and  pros- 
perity. From  periods  ol  uncertainty  have 
come  opportunities  to  profit  by  the  mlstakea 
of  the  past  In  building  a  Ijetter  future.  Our 
allegiance  to  each  other  and  to  succeeding 
generations  requires  the  muster  of  lull 
strength  to  see  each  tomorrow  through  with 
courage  and  determination  and  with  con- 
fidence that  right  can  still  make  mlpht. 

Today,  as  you  leave  college,  ycu  ask.  "What 
Is  my  mission  In  life  and  what  can  I  ex- 
pect?" Tlie  answer  is  not  easy,  but  of  para- 
mount Importance  at  the  moment  is  the 
necessity  to  win  this  war  for  America,  to 
Insure  that  opportunity  and  freedom  may 
prevail.  Unless  we  do,  America  faces  in- 
evitable doom. 

In  searching  lor  the  answers  to  your  ques- 
tions, seek  the  facts.  Lack  of  accurate  in- 
formation is  responsible  for  more  mistakes 
of  Judgment  than  erroneous  reasoning.  The 
present  state  of  world  conflict  Is  well  known. 
Tomorrow's  historians  are  best  equipped  to 
write  of  Its  causes.  What  Is  aU  Important 
is  the  fact  that  not  since  those  dark  days  at 
Valley  Forge,  when  the  Immortal  Wa.shlng- 
ton  prayed  for  victory,  have  our  Ideals  and 
principles  upon  which  our  Government  is 
based  been  so  dari-erously  threatened.  Tha 
horror  of  Nazi  destruction.  Japanese  plunder, 
and  the  Fascist  echo  of  the  Hitler  call  Is  no 
longer  a  fiendl.sh  nightmare  but  a  grim 
reality  that  ruthlessly  reveels  our  unhappy 
plight.  There  can  be  no  middle  ground. 
We  will  either  emerge  victorious  or  submerge 
to  a  state  of  serfdom.  We  are  In  the  war — 
we  Americans  who  love  peace — but  no  matter 
what  happens  in  the  future  we  shall  always 
keep  our  heads  high  for  God  and  country 

Red-blooded  Amerlcanl.sm,  typified  by  the 
valorous  men  of  Notre  Dame,  will  not  jjermlt 
our  Nation  to  bow  in  defeat.  True  defense 
of  a  democracy  comes  from  unity  ol  mind, 
soul,  and  body.  American  patriotism  Is  In- 
separable from  religion;  is  strengthened  by 
fervent  religious  expressions  and  devotions, 
and  Americans  should  be  more  and  more 
religious — reverently  and  ardently  and  sin- 
cerely religious — for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
through  to  victory  in  this  war.  By  placing 
our  fiiith  and  trust  In  God.  and  rising  as  one 
in  righteous  wrath  with  every  weapon  we  can 
muster,  democracy  will  vanquish  the  godless 
forces  of  dictators. 

From  now  on.  untU  victory  is  achieved  and 
a  riRhteous  peace  made  secure,  there  can  be 
no  deviation  or  compromise.  Appeasement, 
like  a  dreaded  plague  brought  by  Munich- 
minded  men  who  surrendered  to  wrong,  mutt 
be  forever  quarantined  from  America.  Can- 
nons are  booming,  airplanes  zooming,  and 
bombs  are  crashing  on  a  hundred  fronts, 
thousands  of  miles  from  home.  But  the  war 
also  has  reached  our  very  chores.  The  death- 
deaiing  torpedoes  of  Axis  submarines  are 
sending  many  a  supply  ship  to  the  bottom  ol 
the  ocean  within  s.ght  of  either  coast. 

Increasingly,  cur  homes  are  proudly  send- 
ir>g  forth  sons  to  the  many  battle  fronts. 
With  a  spirit  traditionally  American,  many 
of  the  members  of  this  graduating  cless  await 
the  opportunity  to  avenge  our  brave  men 
who  have  fallen  on  the  battle  fronts.  But  in 
our  eagerness  to  share  their  sacrifices,  let  us 
not  forget  that  the  success  or  failure  of  our 
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armed  and  naval  forces,  as  alw  lys.  will  be 
predetermined  on  the  home  fron  The  gal- 
lant defenders  of  Bataan  and  Corregldor 
proved  this.  As  long  as  they  h;  d  food  and 
even  a  little  rest,  they  cculd  resist  the  Jap 
attacks.  But  once  cut  off.  their  disintegrat- 
ing strergth  was  conquered,  not  by  stiperlor 
foes,  but  by  natural  elements.  It  was  tne 
flesh  and  not  the  spirit  which  w<  alcened 

Given  the  weapons  of  warfare  our  coun- 
try's soldiers,  sailors,  and  marin<s  will  van- 
qui.'^h  the  enemy.  But  they  mu^t  be  given 
every  needful  help. 


This  Is  not  the  time  for 
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petty  bickerings  or  Internal  strif  • 

has  passed   when  America   can 

Ideological    demoralizing    cry. 

net  a  cent,  not  a  gun  for     • 

preparations"  heard  not  so  long  jigo 

that    l8   treason      Nor   can   w 

tolerate   the   echoes   of  the    Ax 

what  we  need  is  a  Hitler  In  .A:: 

Insidious  plea  that  the  Rising  S\in  of  Japan 

heralds  a  better  day  for  some  Arrericans 

Free  speech  Is  the  incompara  jle  fruit  of 
democracy  which  not  only  has  tte  right  but 
the  duty  to  defend  itself  Unle? 
JealouB'.y  defend.i  itself,  the  free 
liberty  that  Americans  In  every 
have  died  for  will  become  a 
mockery,  a  tragic  memcry  in  a  hapless  world 
cf  subjugation  Would  It  not  ha'  e  been  bet 
ter  had  a  few  Quislings  and  po  eiitlal  fifth 
coiumnlsts  been  deprived  of  t  lelr 
rather  than  to  place  mlUlcns  ir  a  state  cf 
xiner.durable  slavery  in  conquered  countries? 
The  happeninits  of  the  pnat.  ci  upled  with 
reliable  information  of  the  preseit.  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  real  fifth  coluifin  does  not 
rrveal  Itself  until  the  hour  h 
strike. 

The  threat  against  the  A-^i 
from  within  Is  not  alone  a  N.u': 
the  insidious  Injection  of  sevi 
"Isms"  gnawint;  at  the  slne-s.^^  ■: 
under  the  false  guise  of  d*  rr. 

For  years  cur   abundant   land 
foreli^n   agents   of   every    dPscr;p|t'.or. 
fhores.     Here,   In    the    se:uritv 
'jlessed   with    liberty,    they   hav' 
carry  on  their  treacherous  taski 
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mites,  they  have  bored  deep  ino  our  social 
structure  with  a  brazenness  that  was  as  dar- 
ing as  the  blitzes  of  Hitler's  alood-crazed 
forces.  They  insidiously  soupht  the  protec- 
tion of  our  churches,  colleges,  clubs,  and, 
where  need  be.  they  created  theli  own  organ- 
Izatloris  with  Ideallstlc-soundln;  names  to 
bait  a  gullible  public  The  alien  foes  reached 
their  height  of  jierfldy  when  th  'v  devised  a 
program  to  endow  university  chi  irs  to  teach 
ytiung  Americans  the  glories  of  i  new  order, 
which  more  correctly  can  only  be  described  as 
a  state  of  hell. 

From  their  vantage  poii.-  •  ■■-(■  'oreign 
foes  preached  their  gospel  of  h  i:e  that  too 
often  fell  on  fertile  sell  with  th  ■  result  that 
our  Nation  has  been  weakened  b'  forces  pull- 
ing In  every  direction.  A  he- 1e  ct  native. 
but  renegade.  Americans  fcUr-  .  ;  .>  a.xIs 
line.  Other  forces  of  misguid.  1  A:..erlcans 
lent  themselves  to  the  deadly  infection  of 
antl-Semltlsm  and  the  stirring  up  cf  class 
a?Tinst  class,  while  still  others,  ike  whirling 
dervishes,  pirouetted  first  In  one  (irecticn  and 
then  another.  From  some  pulpi  :s  seme  lec- 
ture halls,  some  radios,  some  ::»--.<  and  even 
on  some  screens,  came  a  subtie  h  jpeal.  blind- 
ing and  devastating  in  lt3  effectiveness  in 
numbing  the  thoughtless  Into  a  =tate  of  sus- 
pended animation  And  then  tl"e  apostles  of 
doom  went  to  ^^crk. 

Th.s  did  not  occur  overnight  The  inva- 
sion of  America  took  place  yea  «  ago.  The 
conspiracies  of  these  traitors  hate  prompted 
Hitler  to  beast  that  America  Is  un  the  brink 
of  revolution  and  that,  when  h?  desires,  he 
can  precipitate  a  state  of  c.vi!  strife  But 
Hitler  and  his  human  '■':•:•■  i  -^  due  for  a 
rude  awaken-r.s  berau-^f  A:;  :  .1?  profited 
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we    as    stisceptlble    to    such    Nazi    lies    and 
propaganda. 

One  task  before  college  graduate*  today  Is 
to  apply  their  Intellectual  curiosity  to  ex- 
posing the  motives  of  those  who  preach  a 
foreign  "ism,"  instead  of  good,  old-fashioned 
Americanism.  When  you  hear  wild  tales 
which  cause  you  to  wonder.  '"What's  the  use?" 
find  out  what  is  back  of  these  foul  mouthings 
before  you  pass  them  on  as  the  gospel  truth. 
A  rumormonger  can  do  as  much  damage  as 
an  armed  Invader.  Make  it  a  cardinal  rule  of 
your  life  not  to  become  the  Innocent  pur- 
veyor of  specious  gossip. 

To  Illustrate,  a  current  story  is  being  w.dely 
circulated.  The  gossipmongers  heard  on 
'good  authority"  that  ground  glass  had  been 
placed  In  sponges  consigned  to  our  armed  and 
naval  forces  so  that  when  wounds  are  treated 
contamination  and  infection  will  set  in. 
When  this  rumor  reached  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau cf  Investigation,  special  agents  were  de- 
tailed to  get  the  facts.  This  Is  what  hap- 
p)ened  An  Instructor  in  a  medical  school 
had  very  explicitly  pointed  out  to  his  class 
the  necessity  for  the  proper  handling  of 
sponges.  To  emphasize  his  point,  he  had  ob- 
served that  In  the  first  World  War  a  few 
sponges  had  been  contaminated  by  ground 
glass.  A  member  of  the  class  told  the  story 
to  a  friend.  Within  a  few  days.  It  had  been 
so  distorted  and  warped  that  from  a  propa- 
ganda standpoint  r,  excelled  the  lies  of  a 
Ooebbels.  Multiply  this  yarn  by  10.000  and 
you  have  some  Idea  of  the  falsity  of  seme  of 
the  stories  that  are  being  circulated  which 
should  be  considered  an  insult  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  people.  It  Is  such  idle  gossip 
that  creates  hysterlii. 

During  the  past  2  years  there  has  been  a 
seething  undercurrent  of  hysteria  that  has 
permeated  every  section  of  the  land.  The 
fact  that  our  people  have  remained  calm  In 
their  actions  is  a  tribute  to  the  faith  and 
confidence  they  have  wisely  placed  in  con- 
stituted authorities  that  today  are  trained 
and  equipped  to  do  the  job.  Let  us  remain 
watchful  and  vigilant,  but.  at  the  same  time, 
sensible  and  calm.  The  road  to  victory  and 
peace  Is  not  the  road  of  fanciful  fears  and 
suspicions. 

All  law-enforcement  bodies  In  the  land  are 
banded  together  with  the  same  determination 
of  purpose  of  meeting  the  enemy  within  with 
a  united  iront.  The  fine  men  of  Notre  Dame. 
I  am  happy  to  say.  have  played  an  Important 
role  In  this  program,  for  scores  of  graduates 
of  your  university  are  today  enlisted  In  the 
ranks  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
carrying  on  its  motto.  "Fidelity — Bravery- — 
Integrity."  I  am  hopeful  that  from  the  class- 
•  rooms  of  your  great  institution  will  come 
more  men  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation Beyond  this  I  would  be  remiss  If 
I  did  not  express  appreciation  for  the  splen- 
did support  we  have  had  from  the  president 
and  the  faculty  of  Notre  Dame, 

The  years  that  lie  ahead  will  provide  each 
of  you  an  opportunity  to  do  your  bit  to  aid 
the  cause  of  law  and  order.  The  mainte- 
nance of  orderly  government  is  the  first  step 
toward  Justice.  As  you  reflect  upon  the  les- 
sons of  history,  an  Impressive  panoramic  view 
reveals  itself.  No  people  ever  lest  the  oppor- 
tunity for  self-government  until  they  first 
lost  the  ability  to  govern  In  the  latter  In- 
stance, no  people  remained  free.  No  nation 
or  civilization  ever  crumibled  until  Its  people 
first  fell  in  moral  principle,  in  law  observ- 
ance, and  then  drifted  Into  decadence,  be- 
cause they  grew  soft  and  lacking  In  the 
courage  to  fight  for  the  supremacy  of  right. 
Young  m.en  and  women  should  embark 
upon  a  course  of  action  exemplifying  the 
highest  principles,  from  which  there  should 
be  no  wavering.  The  necessity  of  this  is 
most  apparent  in  tlm.es  of  emergency.  The 
past  2  years  alone  have  witnessed  an  upward 
trend  in  lawlessness  Practically  all  war- 
torn  countries  are  experiencing  a  tremendous 


Increase  In  juvenile  delinquency.  The  causes 
for  this  trend  also  exist  In  America.  In- 
creasingly, there  has  been  a  lack  of  parental 
control.  We  have  been  engulfed  with  all 
kinds  of  new  theories,  holding  that  self-ex- 
pression should  not  be  disciplined,  whether 
It  takes  the  form  of  petty  lies,  thievery,  or 
outright  debauchery.  Normal  routines  have 
been  disrupted,  wholesome  recreational  ac- 
tivities have  been  curtailed,  and  there  has 
been  a  growing  spirit  of  general  wartime 
abandon  with  its  attendant  philosophy  of 
•'eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,"  with  no  regard 
for  the  future  and  its  enriching  fruits 

Already,  the  press  has  told  the  story  cf 
broken  homes.  No  nation  is  stronger  than 
Its  homes.  The  home  is  the  cornerstone  of 
democracy.  We  hear  much  talk  about  rights 
of  all  kinds,  but  not  enough  about  the  right 
of  a  child  to  be  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  decency  In  a  good  home.  It  Is  a  lack  of 
religious  training  In  the  home,  and  in  the 
school,  that  usually  breeds  criminals.  If  this 
country  ever  hopes  to  root  out  crime  It  must 
begin  at  the  cradle.  We  must  instill  a  moral 
sense  of  responsibility  In  our  youth  through 
religious  instruction. 

In  the  foolish  and  prosperous  years  of  the 
past  the  seeds  of  lawlessness  were  being  sown. 
Now  we  are  paying  the  price.  Had  not  the 
palsy  of  pacifism  swept  some  parts  of  the 
world,  stimulated  by  a  doctrine  of  hate  aid 
destruction,  democracies  would  have  been 
prepared  and  free  peoples  would  have  had  the 
courage  to  say  "No"  to  nazl-lsm.  fascism,  and 
all  their  flendlt-h  principles  and  practices, 
when  they  started  their  onward  march. 

Man  cannot  violate  the  fundamental  laws 
of  God,  or  of  life,  with  impunity.  That  the 
wages  of  sin  Is  death  Is  painted  In  the  mem- 
ory of  some  home  within  the  acquaintance- 
ship of  every  person  here  tcday.  There  was 
a  time  when  sophistication  was  the  earmark 
of  smartness.  Unfortunately,  this  is  still  the 
case  In  many  quarters.  Nations  have  paid 
the  penalty  for  smartness  which  have  wor- 
shiped at  the  idolatrous  shrine  of  material- 
ism and  license  Let  us  determine  that  this 
can  never  be  said  of  America.  Surely  there 
is  hope  when  in  quietude  we  realize  there  is 
a  Supreme  Power  and  when,  in  the  stress 
and  strain  of  dally  life,  we  live  In  the  pattern 
and  seek  the  guidance  of  a  kind  providence. 
But  If  God  is  good  now,  when  we  are  facing 
tribulation,  sorrow,  and  sacrifice,  bo  is  He 
good  in  periods  of  peace  and  prosperity  If  we 
would  but  give  God  a  chance. 

Freedom  does  not  rest  upon  law  but  upon 
men.  for  men  make,  obey,  or  break  laws. 
Justice  Is  not  the  foundation  of  society-^ 
men  who  do  Justly  are  that  foundation.  In 
the  same  way,  men  are  free  only  if  they  are 
just. 

America  became  great  because  it  fused  into 
one  great  melting  pot  the  best  of  Old  World 
culture,  seasoned  by  the  conditions  of  a 
young  and  vigorous  nation.  The  fact  that 
we  are  under  attack  by  alien  foes  does  not 
mean  that  all  aliens  or  their  offspring  in  our 
land  are  un-American.  The  millions  of  men 
and  women  in  these  United  States  who  were 
born  abroad  or  are  children  of  parents  born 
abrord  give  strtictural  and  virile  strength  to 
our  Nation.  Only  a  few  cf  them  lack  the 
qualities  essential  In  a  real  American 

But  these  who  are  not.  while  numerically 
small,  represent  a  force  that  is  evil,  sinister, 
and  potentially  dangerous.  The  time  has 
come  when  native  citizens  and  foreign-born 
alike  must  live  and  work  only  for  America. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  must  .■^eek  the 
end  of  the  foreign-inspired  groups  that  put 
their  homelands  first,  such  as  the  German- 
American  Bund.  Even  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
segments  of  such  groups  proclaimed  that  the 
real  Issue  was  not  so  much  the  American  war 
effort  as  the  "historic  task  of  saving  the 
•     •     •     motherland." 

The  Shinto  priest  who  preaches  in  America 
that  one's  body  and  soul  belong  to  the  Em- 
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peror  of  Japan  should  be  Incarcerated  as  a 
dangerous  alien  enemy,  the  alien  who  places 
his  homeland  before  America  should  have  no 
claim  to  the  fruits  of  American  liberty  and 
freedom.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  those  who 
extol  the  virtues  of  Hitlerism  cannot  be 
packed  up  and  sent  to  Germany.  They  have 
forfeited  their  claim  to  the  decency  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

By  the  same  token,  every  red-blooded  Amer- 
ican should  do  his  utmost  to  protect  and  aid 
the  foreign-bom  whose  character  of  Ameri- 
canism puts  to  shame  many  of  our  native 
citizens.  Oppression  of  sincere,  liberty-lov- 
ing aliens  Is  one  sure  way  to  develop  a  fifth 
column.  Let  us  counteract  It  with  justice 
that  protects  the  innocent  and  sets  apart  the 
guilty.  We  must  be  vigilant,  but  not  vigi- 
lantes. 

In  the  affairs  of  the  state  a  willingness 
alone  to  bear  arms  is  net  sufficient.  There 
must  also  be  a  willingness  to  take  an  active 
role  In  assuming  a  share  of  civic  responsi- 
bility. Should  law  and  order  break  down, 
and  should  there  be  domestic  violence  In  the 
future,  it  will  be  because  citizens  have  failed 
In  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Crime 
thrives,  violence  and  murder  rage,  only  in 
that  county,  state,  or  nation  where  law  and 
resistance  are  weak. 

Naturally,  every  university  graduate  looks 
to  days  of  security,  happiness,  good  health, 
and  success,  I  know  of  no  easy  road  to  these 
goals.  But  one  factor  Is  self-evident — suc- 
cess never  comes  without  absolute  integrity 
and  never-ending  Industry,  Let  your  career 
In  life  be  marked  by  rugged  honesty,  austere 
simplicity,  and  loyalty  to  high  ideals. 

As  you  leave  this  great  university,  take 
with  you  the  faith  represented  by  the 
serenity  and  stability  of  this  Institution  of 
learning.  Take  with  you  the  lessons  you 
have  learned  and  the  principles  that  brought 
this  Christian  institution  into  existence. 
You  face  uncharted  paths  that  lead  to  ob- 
livion or  success.  But  America  is  still  free 
and  we  will  win  the  war  for  democracy  If 
we  unite  and  courageously  march  forward, 
because  we  are  on  the  right  side. 

Never  was  the  opportunity  for  service  to 
your  God.  to  your  country,  and  to  mankind 
greater.  If  that  service  calls  for  the  utmost 
In  sacrifice,  be  proud  that  your  intelligence, 
your  training,  and  your  courage  enabled 
you  to  do  your  bit  for  America's  future.  L«t 
us  dedicate  ourselves  to  insuring  freedom 
and  opportunity  for  those  who  follow  you 
from  the  halls  of  Notre  Dame.  Remember 
that  It  has  been  written  In  the  Holy  Script — 
"And  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
but  ♦o  do  Justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God?" 


The    Storv   of   Mother's    D.-v 


EXTENSION   CF   REMARKS 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  S'^TH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    HEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1942 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mother's  Day  has  rightfully  be- 
come one  of  the  most  sacred  memorial 
holidays  in  the  year  and  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles,  more  than  any  other 
organization,  ha.s  b;  Ufiht  this  about. 
Former  Grorri  Worthy  President  Frank 
E.  Hering  a;i(i  t!.e  aeries  throughout  the 
United  States  have  led  successfully  the 
movement  for  the  official  establishment 
and    national   observance    of   Mother's 


Day.  The  history  of  this  movement  is 
replete  with  interesting  facts  and  Is 
worthy  of  preservation  in  the  archives  of 
the  Congress.  I  have,  therefore,  ob- 
tained the  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues to  place  in  the  Record  the  article 
which  appears  in  the  current  May  issue 
of  the  Eagle  magazine,  entitled  "This 
Is  the  Story  of  Mother's  Day." 
The  article  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

Just  within  the  doors  of  English's  Opera 
House  in  Indianapolis.  Ind,.  is  a  bronze  tablet 
gleaming  brightly  against  a  panel  of  dark 
marble.  The  place  is  a  shrine  to  Eagles,  for 
it  commemorates  the  beginning  of  a  story  be- 
loved by  all  men.  particularly  by  members  of 
the  order.  Some  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
new  members  who  have  joined  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles  since  last  the  tale  was  told 
in  full  may  not  know  all  its  details.  For  their 
benefit- -aatl  for  the  satisfaction  of  veteran 
Eagles  who  take  pleasure  In  dwelling  upon 
one  of  the  finest  achievements  of  the  order — 
here  is  the  story. 

It  began  in  the  winter  of  1904  nearly  40 
yesu-s  ago.  A  memorial  service  was  being 
planned  by  Indianapolis  Aerie.  The  chairman 
of  the  program  committee  was  Otto  P.  De- 
luse,  past  worthy  president  of  the  aerie  and 
ju.<5t  beginning  his  long  career  of  high  office 
In  th«  order.  He  had  heard  of  a  young  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  who 
was  a  past  worthy  president  of  South  Bend 
Aerie  and  reputed  to  be  a  gifted  speaker. 
Otto  decided  that  Frank  E.  Herlng  was  just 
the  man  to  address  that  memorial  service. 
So  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  7.  1904. 
the  boyish  Instructor  walked  out  on  the  stage 
of  English's  Opera  House. 

A  prophet  might  have  foretold  the  young 
speaker's  brUliant  future — that  as  grand 
worthy  president  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  (one  of  the  few  men  to  serve  two 
terms),  as  chairman  of  Its  old-age  pension 
commission,  secretary  of  its  stabllization-of- 
employment  commission,  and  editor  cf  Its  of- 
ficial Journal.  Frank  Hering  would  address 
almost  40  grand  aeries,  urged  the  passage  of 
Important  measures  before  legislative  bodies, 
and  one  day  speak  In  the  amphitheater  of  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  And  the 
prophet  also  would  have  added  that  the 
speaker  never  would  deliver  an  address  more 
significant  than  the  one  he  made  on  the 
afternoon  of  February  7,  1904.  For,  on  that 
day,  speaking  with  all  the  sincerity  of  one 
who  long  had  pondered  the  subject  and  with 
all  the  magic  of  a  natural  orator,  Frank  E. 
Hering  urged  his  listeners  to  set  aside  a  day 
of  tribute  to  mothers  and  motherhood. 

The  young  professor  knew  whereof  he 
spoke.  As  an  authority  on  American  history. 
Frank  E.  Hering  knew  how  great  a  part  the 
stanch  courage  of  the  pioneer  mother 
played  in  the  foundation  of  this  Republic. 
He  knew.  too.  that  In  every  epoch,  noble 
women  inspired  men's  finest  achievements. 
He  felt  that  the  contribution  of  all  mothers  to 
our  society  should  be  acknowledged  publicly. 
His  listeners  heard  him  with  deep  emotion, 
all  unknowing  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
taken  part  In  an  historic  event — the  first 
known  public  plea  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Nation-wide  Mother's  Day. 

Evidence  of  this  fact  is  in  the  archives  of 
the  order.  One  document  is  a  folder,  gray 
and  spotted  with  age  and  about  the  size  of  an 
envelope — the  printed  program  for  that  his- 
toric memorial  service.  Another  piece  of 
evidence  is  a  leather-bound  book  con- 
taining the  sworn  statements  of  23  men 
and  women  who  were  In  English's  Opera 
House  that  afternoon.  With  pride.  26  years 
later,  they  swore  before  a  notary  to  the  events 
of  that  important  day.  Each  of  them  also 
signed  an  ornamented  scroll  certifying  "for 
all  time"  to  the  fact  that  Mother's  Day  had  its 
origin  in  the  mind  of  an  Eagle,  and  that  his 


Eagle  listeners  became  "earnest  advocates"  of 
the  idea.  That  documentary  scroll  was  pre- 
sented to  Past  Grand  Worthy  President 
Frank  £.  Hering  by  the  Indiana  State  Aerie 
and  Indianapolis  Aerie. 

A  year  later  the  Indiana  State  Aerie  erect- 
ed the  memorlai  tablet.  It  was  unveiled 
on  Mother's  D..y.  May  10.  1931.  before  Eagle 
representatives  from  everywhere.  The  tablet 
bears  these  words.  "On  this  site.  Sunday, 
February  7.  1904.  the  first  known  public  plea 
for  a  Nation-wide  observance  of  Mother's 
Day  was  made." 

"Tlie  unveiling  ceremony  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  American  War  Mothers, 
one  of  only  five  women's  organizations  char- 
tered by  Congress.  Six  years  earlier,  these 
patriotic  women  had  oCacially  recognized  that 
"the  inspiration  for  the  present  Mother's  Day 
came  from  a  man — Fraiak  E.  Hering  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.— end  that  the  medium  through 
which  he  carried  on  his  campaign  over  a 
number  of  years  was  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles." 

This  recognition  was  given  In  1925  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  records.  In  their 
researches,  the  American  W^ar  Mothers  dis- 
covered that  Mr.  Hering  had  spoken  on  the 
subject  In  Kansas  City.  Mo,,  in  the  fall  of 
1904;  before  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce In  the  summer  of  1905;  in  Worcester, 
Mass..  In  1906;  In  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  again  in 
Indianapolis;  and  in  Los  Angeles.  Omaha.  San 
Antonio.  Baltimore,  and  Pittsburgh.  At  no 
time  had  the  American  War  Mothers  con-- 
tacted  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles;  they 
actually  did  not  know  of  the  Indianapolis 
meeting.  But  even  without  Information  on 
that  first  plea,  they  had  ample  evidence  that 
Frank  E.  Herlug  had  urged  a  Nation-wide 
Mother's  Day  3  years  before  anyone  else  had 
even  thought  of  it. 

Tlie  Eagles'  Idea  roused  such  a  response 
during  the  8  years  of  Mi-.  Hering's  campaign 
tliat,  by  1912.  many  States  had  recognized 
the  day  ofllcially.  In  Texas,  it  was  known  p^s 
"Eagles'  Mother's  Day."  and  Governor  Colquitt 
made  that  day  the  occasion  for  Issuing  par- 
dons to  many  unfortunate  sons  of  sorrowing 
mothers.  In  1913,  Nebraska  made  Eagles' 
Mother's  Day  also  State  flag  day. 

The  ground  was  well  broken  for  the  reso- 
lution introduced  In  Congress  in  1914  by  a 
Congressman  from  Alabama  "whereby  the 
President  of  the  United  States  chould. 
through  annual  proclamation,  name  the 
second  Sunday  in  May  as  Mother's  Day." 
President  Wilson  Issued  the  proclamation, 
and  en  May  10, 1914,  the  Nation-wide  Mother's 
Day  first  advocated  in  Indianapolis  10  years 
before  became  a  reality. 

Another  American  who  worked  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  day  was  Miss  Anna 
Jarvis  of  Philadelphia  The  Woman's  Home 
Companion  for  March  1913  declares:  "Six 
years  ago  (1907),  while  Miss  Anna  Jarvis  was 
commemorating  the  death  of  her  own  mother 
on  the  second  Sunday  in  May,  it  occurred  to 
her  that  the  day,  falling  as  It  does  in  the 
season  of  blue  skies  and  blossoms,  might  well 
be  set  aside  as  an  annual  festival  upon  which 
due  tribute  of  affection  and  remembrance 
should  be  rendered  to  all  mothers  " 

At  her  instigation  a  Mother's  Day  service 
was  held  in  Philadelphia  on  May  10.  1908. 
In  1909  Philadelphia  was  the  scene  of  a  pic- 
turesque festival  which  received  extensive 
publicity.  The  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 
Co.  purchased  and  distributed  to  Its  em- 
ployees 10.000  white  carnations.  Since  then 
the  carnation — white  to  commemorate  the 
dead,  red  to  honor  the  living — has  been 
Inseparably  associated  with  the  day.  In  fact, 
MiSs  Jarvis  Is  now  generally  credited  not 
only  with  the  maimer  of  celebration,  but  also 
with  the  time,  since  Congress  decreed  the 
second  Sunday  in  May  as  the  official  day.  Two 
years  before.  In  1912,  at  the  urgings  of  Mr. 
Hering,  then  grarrt  u  rthy  president,  the 
grand  aerie  had  ;  .       J  Mother's  Day  on  the 
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i  ■  8"  calendar.  In  th«  constitution  for 
subordinate  aerlr*.  article  6.  section  7, 
adopted  at  the  1912  grand  aerie,  reads:  On 
the  second  Sunday  tn  May  of  each  y  ar. 
each  aerie  shull  hold  services  appropriate  to 
Mother's  Day  " 

For  seme  time.  Miss  Anna  Jarvls  ^  ras 
crrdited  with  the  conception  of  the  day  '  "he 
publicity  given  thp  1909  Philadelphia  fest  val 
confused  ?ome  editors  of  certain  re  fere  ice 
bocks.  However,  It  did  not  confuse  ;he 
American  War  Mothers.  They  followed  sot  ,nd 
research  methods  to  get  at  the  facts,  i  nd 
the  facts  pointed  straight  to  Frank  E  Ber- 
ing and  the  Eagles.  Most  publications  h  ive 
corrected  previous  misstatements.  To  lay 
credit  for  the  origin  of  the  day  Is,  with  ew 
exceptions,  given  where  It  Is  due. 

Once  the  American  War  Mothers  had  es- 
tablished the  truth  about  Mother's  Day,  t  ley 
invited  Mr  Henng  and  other  Eagle  leac  ers 
to  attend  their  first  Mother's  Day  sfrvicp=  at 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  1  - 
1925.  the  speaker  of  February  7,  :  <  i 
hair  fast  silvering,  spoke  again.  K  ~  .a. 
21  years  old.  had  come  Into  its  own 

In  1929.  The  American  War  Mother's  n  ice 
more  officially  honored  Mr.  Henng  I  -  - 
vember  of  that  year,  they  sent  a  dlst,:  _  ;  -  d 
delegation  of  their  leaders  to  his  home  i  ity 
of  South  Bend.  Ind  .  where  they  bestowed  on 
him  their  famous  Victory  Medal,  mounted 
on  the  Victory  ribbon,  and  bearing  an  ejtra 
bar  in.'^ribed.  "Father  of  Mother's  Day  "  He 
was  the  first  civilian  to  be  presented  with  the 
coveted  Victory  Medal. 

The  Halls  of  Congress  have  time  and  again 
heard  the  story  of  Mothers'  Day.  It  has  b?en 
read  at  least  four  times  Into  the  Concijs- 
sioNAL  Record  Representative  Loins  Lcd- 
Low  of  Indiana,  spoke  twice  on  the  subje<  t — 
on  February  11,  1930,  and  again  r:  M 
1932  In  :930  Senator  Morris  Snep:  i.'  :  f 
Texas,  read  Into  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Senator  Clarence  C  Dill,  of  the  S  ate 
of  Washington,  over  Station  WRC  In  Wi  sh- 
Ington.  D  C  In  hLs  address  Be:  •  :  nil 
stated:  "The  American  people  ewe  .M  H  r- 
Ing  and  this  great  fraternity  a  debt  of  griti- 
tud^  which  can  only  be  repaid  by  rene  ved 
reverence  for  mothers"  In  February  ^<t 
another- Congressman  from  Washington,  F  tp- 
resjntatlve  M.\rtin  F  Smfth.  told  at  lergth 
not  only  of  the  order's  part  in  the  establ  sh- 
mei.t  of  our  national  Mothers'  Day.  but  ilso 
of  the  Fraternity's  many  humanlta;  ian 
ach'evements  related  to  the  Ideal  of  mo  her 
and  home. 

Where  others  might  be  content  tr  "^v  ■  -.ly 
Up  service  to  motherhood.  Eagles  w    •  -o 

prc'.?ct  living  mothers  from  want.  Tney  saw 
around  them  destitute  widows  who  dilnt 
know  where  they  could  get  the  next  meal  for 
their  hungry  brood.  For  them  the  Ea?les 
worked  to  get  mothers'  pensions.  They  ?aw 
aged  women — whose  children  were  gon<  or 
thenvselves  pinched  by  poverty — facing  the 
poorhouse  For  their  sake  Eagles  wo;  ked 
lens,  and  hard  to  win  old-age  pensions  Wow 
dependent  aged  women  pass  their  decliiiing 
years  with  the  dignity  that  only  a  little  in- 
come— however  little — can  give.  Ccnslste  itly 
the  order  has  done  more  than  voice  an  1<  eal. 
Thf  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  has  acted  o  i  it. 

Probably  no  other  organization  has  ?{ on- 
sored  Mother's  Day  services  of  such  beiuty 
and  magnitude  as  those  credited  to  the  oider. 
Pick  any  year,  say,  1939.  when  we  wer(  at 
peace  That  year,  at  Chattanooga.  Tenn.. 
5.000  Eagles  from  8  States  gathered  toge  her 
for  "the  Souths  No.  1  Mother's  Day  obsjrv- 
ance,  sponsored  '^  r^  ,-,nccga  Aerie.'  .\ 
few  years  earlit :  -4  <<  ::.  ■.  and  women  a-- 
tended  the  celebration  sponsored  by  our 
Aerie  in  Winnipt'g.  Manitoba.  Canada  In 
the  same  year  Galveston.  Tex  ,  Aerie  repc  rted 
2.000  present  at  its  exercises.  In  past  ■■  v' 
thousands  have  attended  the  Eagles'  c  :f 
Mother's  Day  cbservanc*  ;.■  :  ,  ••       .   i- 

mental  capitol  ground.*     ■  H   ;    ...    T   t 

There  Is  hardly  aii  Aerie  which  at  out 
or  another  lu  its  historv  has  net  spon^v.r_i  a 


service  that  Us  community  will  never  forget. 
Those  held  this  year  will  be  deeply  moving 
occasions.  There  will  be  mothers  present 
whose  eons  are  In  far-cft  lands — on  the 
Bataan  Peninsula,  In  Atistralla,  Iceland,  and 
Ireland.  What  Eagles  can  do  as  foster  sons 
to  comfort  such  lonely  mothers  will  be  done 
The  men  of  the  order  have  never  wavered 
from  the  ideal  voiced  In  Indianapolis.  Ind.. 
on  that  February  afternoon  nearly  40  years 
ago.  I 
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LXIENSION  OF  REMARKS, 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

-     MICHIC'^ 

I.N    :HE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1942 

M.  IJI.NGIML  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  poem  from 
the  current  issue  of  Collier's  magazine: 

JOE  LOtnS  NAMED  THE  WAR 

(By  Carl  Byolr) 

Joe.  you  have  named  the  war. 

I  don't  think  you  knew 

That  you  were  naming  the  war, 

But  you  named  It. 

You  named  It  when  you  said, 

"We  are  going  to  win 

Because  we  are  on  God's  side." 

You  were  right.  Joe.  i 

And  you  have  named  the  war.  I 

This  Is  God's  war. 

Maybe  you  read  in  the  newspapers 

That  the  President  asked  the  reporters 

To  name  the  war. 

Our  President  Is  a  very  great  man,  Joe; 

But  he  does  not  know  very  much  about  whom 

to  ask 
T    name  wars. 
Rt^porters.  Joe,  are  men  who  think  with  their 

heads. 
No  one  could  name  this  war  out  of  his  head. 
It  had  to  be  named  out  of  the  heart  and  out 

of  the  soul. 
And  out  of  some  Instinct  that  reaches  back 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  years; 
Back  through  all  the  struggle  of  mankind 
To  establish  the  rights 
That  we  are  fighting  to  keep  now. 
But  you  were  right.  Joe. 
You  named  the  war. 
This  is  God's  war. 

Maybe  you  are  the  first  human  being  In  5.000 

years 
WTio  was  not  too  conceited  In  naming  a  war. 
For  In  all  the  wars  that  men  have  fought  in 

the  past. 
Men  on  both  sides  said.  "God  is  on  our  side." 
I  think  you  are  the  only  man  in  all  history 
Who  ever  said.  "We  are  on  God's  side." 
Of  course  I  know.  Joe. 
That  you  were  not  thinking  about  naming  a 

war. 
You  Just  put  ii^to  words  something  that  you 

felt 
Way  down  Inside  of  you. 
So  maybe  It  was  ycur  great  grandfather 
Who  named  the  war. 
I  imagine  he  was  born  a  freeman,  Joe. 
.\:.d  then  someone  brought  him  to  Anaerica 
And  made  a  slave  out  of  him. 
And    maybe    through    the    long    nights    he 

dreamed 
Of  being  free  again 
Because  he  knew  the  bitterness 
Ad  •;.?  azony  of  slavery. 
.  H  ■  ,-::     v    iie  value  of  freedom 
A;  .;   AcUUed  it  again. 
.\:  ..  may  be  he  was  there,  Joe, 


When  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation 

And  said  that  this  really  was  a  free  country 

And  made  It  come  true. 

That  white  men  and  black  men  were  all  free. 

That  here  It  didn't  make  any  difference 

About  a  man's  race  or  creed  or  color. 

That  this  was  really  a  country  where  all  men 
were  free 

Maybe  those  words  were  stamped 

On  your  great  grandfather's  heart, 

And  maybe  they  were  burned  Into  his  soul, 

And  maybe  he  came  to  love  America 

And  to  cherish  Its  freedoms 

More  than  some  people  who  Just  Inherited 
them. 

And  so,  maybe,  you  Just  felt  what  he  felt 

And  so  you  named  the  war. 

This  is  God's  War. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time 

That  someone  like  Hitler 

Thought  he  was   bigger  than  God, 

Or  that  someone  like  Hlrohito 

Thought  he  was  God. 

The  whole  history  of  mankind 

Has  been  a  history  of  struggle 

Against  men  like  this. 

And  that's  why  we  can  be  sure 

That  we  are  on  God's  side. 

Because  in  the  long  run  the  people 

Who  are  on  God's  side 

Have  always  won. 

The  rights  of  freemen 

Were  not  won  all  at  once. 

God  has  been  fighting  these  wars 

As  long  as  there  have  been  men  to  set  free. 

Through  all  the  dark  centuries 

A  lot  of  people  believed 

That  freedom  for  mankind  was  not  God's 
plan. 

But  they  were  wrong.  Joe. 

Men  have  come  out  of  the  darkness. 

Men  who  believed  In  God: 

And  after  a  while,  because  they  believed  In 
God, 

They  knew  they  could  win  back  their  freedom. 

But  always.  Joe.  It  was  a  struggle. 

Winning  It  and  losing  it,  and  winning  It 
back  again. 

Everyone  knows  that  here  In  America 

We  had  to  fight  to  be  free; 

And  we  had  to  fight  to  stay  free; 

And  we  are  fighting  now  to  stay  free. 

What  too  many  of  us  forgot.  Joe, 

Was  Just  what  you  have  reminded  us  of, 

That  freedom  Is  part  of  God's  plan  for  man- 
kind. 

So,  if  we  want  to  be  freemen  now. 

Let  us  all  pray  for  faith 

And  wisdom  and  strength 

To  fight  through  to  glorious  victory 

On  God's  side. 

In  God's  war. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  ROY  0  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11,  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
News  of  May  3,  1942: 

CONCKNTRATX — AND  HEAR  RiCKENBACKER 

We  introduce  today  Col.  Edward  V.  Rlcken- 
backer. 

Colonel  Rickenbacker  was  born  at  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  October  8.  1890.  He  was  a  well- 
known  automobile  racer  in  his  youth,  win- 
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nlng  assorted  national  and  International 
championships. 

When  the  United  States  went  to  war 
against  Germany  in  AprU  1917  Rickenbacker 
accompanied  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  to  France 
as  a  member  of  the  motorcar  staff.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  Air  Service  at  his  own  re- 
quest August  25.  1917,  and  shortly  found  him- 
self In  command  of  the  famous  Ninety-fourth 
Aero  Pursuit  Squadron.  The  Ninety-fourth 
was  credited  with  69  victories,  the  record  for 
all  American  air  units  in  World  War  No.  1, 
Rickenbacker  heading  the  list  with  a  score 
of  26  victories.  His  decorations:  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  with  nine  palms.  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  Legion  of  Honor, 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  4  palms 

After  the  war  Rickenbacker  went  first  into 
automobile  manufacturing  (developing  the 
first  American  quantity-production  car  with 
four-wheel  brakes! .  and  then  Into  com- 
mercial aviation.  Colonel  Rickenbacker  has 
served  successively  in  Important  positions 
with  the  Pokker  Aircraft  Corporation  of 
America.  American  Airways.  Aviation  Corpo- 
ration. North  American  Aviation,  and  Eastern 
Air  Lines.  Of  the  last-named  company 
Rickenbacker  has  been  for  several  years  presi- 
dent and  general  manager. 

trP   TO    NOW,    WX'VTE   LOST 

We  go  at  some  length  Into  Rickenbacker's 
record  in  order  to  Indicate  that  when  he  dis- 
cusses either  war  or  aviation  he  knows  what 
he  is  talking  abou* 

America's  World  A.r  No.  1  ace  No.  1  dis- 
cussed both  war  aud  aviation  at  a  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner  in  Chi- 
cago a  few  nights  ago  About  the  war  we 
are  now  fighting,  he  said  In  part: 

"Many  of  us  still  do  not  understand  that 
we  can  lose  this  war.  Not  only  can  we  lose 
it — but  we  are  losing  it.  We  have  been  losing 
It  every  day.  t '  ■ '■  v.-eck  and  every  month 
since  Decembc:  7  We  must  stop  losing  the 
war  before  we  can  start  to  win  It,  for  to  date 
we  have  lost  the  war.  In  5  months  our 
military  failtu-es  have  already  prolonged  the 
war  two  years  beyond  what  It  should  have 
been" 

About  aviation  and  this  war.  Colonel 
Rickenbacker  said  that  to  assure  a  total  vic- 
tory over  the  Axis  r  -vi!^  we  shall  need 
200.000  combat  pilots,  100.000  air  Instructors, 
and  3,000.000  ground  crew  men. 

Further  about  this  war,  he  predicted  that 
It  will  last  from  5  to  10  years,  and  that  our 
Army  and  Na\7  will  total  10,000.000  men  be- 
fore we  can  hope  for  complete  victory. 

SECOND  FRONT 

It  becomes  ;:  ik.^^,:  ^  v  apparent  that  the 
Roosevelt-ChUiCiiUi  .-iiaiegists  handling  the 
Anglo-American  end  of  the  Allied  war  effort 
hope  to  open  up  a  second  Iront  against  Hitler 
somewhere  soon.  Where  he  have  no  means 
of  knowing;  but  wr  i\.::.k  -a'  Know  how  it 
should  be  done  U  ;:  .  •-.  cu:  s  j  any  promise 
of  victory. 

It  cannot  be  done  by  scattering  our  forces — 
or  at  any  rate,  such  tactics  have  almost  never 
in  history  been  successful.  It  can  be  done, 
we  believe,  only  by  concentrating  our  forces 
at  a  vital  point  and  hitting  there  hard. 

There  is  another  complication.  Some  of 
our  more  optimistic  thinkers  still  believe 
that  Japan  Is  small  potat'c:  and  can  easily 
be  taken  Into  camp  aft  t  a'  finish  with 
Hitler.  We  hope  that  is  tru«  tu;  w.  *hink 
It  would  be  foolish  to  gambit  i\  .■  J.ipan 
might  surprise  us  by  v.,.;.!-.  i.^  Into  our  west 
coast  back  door  while  w.i  *>  re  all-out  against 
Hitler  in  our  Atlantic  froir  -i  So  It  seems 
of  the  first  importance  lu  us  lo  make  the 
Aleutians,  Hawaii,  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Impregnable. 

Havng  thus  locked  the  ba  k  r'l,  r  we 
should  then  gather  all  th  .-;ir{,',u-  hjbting 
strength  we  have  and  can  :iii:i>.p'  r:  what 
ships  are  available  and  punch  H  .'  at 
one  point  that  locks  promisliig.  The  Brit- 
ish, with  their  reported  three  and  one -half 


million  men  under  arms  In  the  United  King- 
dom, should  now  set  up  the  bridgehead,  our 
men  to  follow  them.  After  all,  it  was  their 
war  first. 

By  this  means  we  can  learn  quickly 
whether  we  can  lick  Hitler  or  he  can  lick  us, 
Tlius,  we  can  hope  for  an  early  end  to  the 
war.  If  we  scatter  our  forces  all  around  the 
world,  assembling  adequate  hitting  power  at 
no  one  point,  it  Is  hard  to  see  how  we  ever 
can  bring  this  war  to  a  victorious  end. 


An    Interprefation    of   the    SollH    Dakota 
Primarit  s 

EXTENSION  OF   IiEMARKS 
om 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOT"  ti    ;".:-.  -'Z  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSi:  L-r  i-;:-r;.: f->F\T;:7:vF- 
Monday,  May  11.  1942 

Mr.  MUNDT  M:-  S;-.  .,k-  r  :::■]-]:  is 
being  said  and  wmiki;  aOci,'  •:>  .s.gi.ill- 
cance  of  the  South  Dakota  ;  '  r;  tries  last 
Tuesday  as  they  may  be  helpful  in 
determininR  National  tirnd.';  Unfor- 
tunai.  ly  ::,anv  of  these  .--.i:' ni^  ivs  are 
b' ::ic  i;,.sdr^  !jv  s"'.ik^7'-  <]  \\]/-i-  \\l\o 
hd\-^  ntjvei"  bt^n  in  Si'Ut;:  D:„iK:'a  v,-"<\o 
do  not  base  their  observaiioTi^  sn  n:.y- 
thing  more  substantial  than  rumor  or^ 
conjecture,  and  who  have  not  taken  the 
time  to  study  the  real  factors  involved. 

Since  most  of  these  observations  by 
absentee  oracles  are  in  the  nature  of 
gratuitious  guesses,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
it  might  be  enlightening  to  those  look  r.r 
for  facts  to  know  what  the  peopl*  * '. 
Soui:.  D..k  )ta  who  are  actually  in  touch 
\v:->i  ii-;  biiuation  have  to  say  about  the 
p;.n.:t;ies  in  our  State.  I  submit  here- 
with the  testimony  of  tl.:-  ilist-hand 
authorities  who  understana  bouth  Da- 
kota politics  and  who  know  South  Da- 
kota people;  two  of  them  are  editors  of 
two  of  our  leading  State  papers  and  the 
third  is  Senator  Bulow  himself,  who  has 
frequently  demonstrated  his  political 
sagacity. 

Most  of  the  long-distance  analysts  at- 
tempt m  '0  draw  conclusions  from  the 
Soutli  Dakota  primaries  have  taken  the 
defeat  of  Senator  Buxow  in  his  bid  for  a 
third  term  in  the  Senate  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  work.  For  this  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  lea\t  t:ia:i:t'a  rne  by  the 
House,  I  am  li  :  .  •!:  ;::  •  :  r.ij  in  the 
Record  the  tw(;  *■..,' v:r^L  '■c:;f';!:i!s on  the 
subject  from  tw--  '.v;rit\\  -ppa:.!--  d  ':>  vvs- 
papers  of  the  Slate  anu  :•',  .a  -  ..m  :u-.  ,i 
Press  statement  quoting  S- •,..-.  ;  Bitc'A 
f(\;f :\\  :ni:  :it'^  tMcction. 

IL  wiii  be  noted  that  ihe  Senatoi,  him- 
self, states  the  situation  very  succinctly 
V  l:f':^.  :n  simple,  stra::";'.-f"'-v-.  arii  '•  rms  he 
says  ot  h'^  suvcf'<--!'::  •  p;)'  :.' :■•  v.  iio  is 
State  chaiiTT^ar.  >  :  :!:r  l>-ii:c':va'i:^  Party 
in  South  Dakota: 

The  Democratic  organization  was  an  im- 
portant factor.  He  (my  opponent)  had  the 
organization  and  he  used  it. 

(From  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Argus- 
Leader] 

•,V  F,     Nf.  ■   ■T.S.StN"'"  "N  'AAS>5:N""T'   N 

SoHie  Members  ol  Coi-.^r^sb  uerc  ^pcculat- 
Ing  in  Washington  yesterday  about  the  Inter- 


pretation of  the  results  in  the  South  Dakota 
primary  election. 

Senator  Pepper,  a  Democrat  of  Florida,  said 
the  defeat  of  Senator  Bulow  demonstrated 
that  the  people  were  demanding  the  recall 
from  Congress  of  Members  who  opposed  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  policies  before  Pearl  Hartwr. 
Others  disagreed. 

Before  Senator  Pepper  continues  to  Jump  to 
conclusions,  he  should  realize  that  South  Da- 
kota Isn't  Florida.  In  Pepper's  home  State, 
the  result  of  a  Democratic  primary  generally 
represents  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  But  in  South  Dakota  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  the  majority  party.  And  the 
Republican  vote  generally  provides  a  better 
gage  of  the  sentiment  ..-  >  v.  hole  than  the 
Democratic  vote. 

It  Is  true  that  Senate;  p  :  w  was  defeated 
In  the  I>emocratic  pririiriry  because  of  his 
sharp  opposition  to  many  of  President  Roose- 
velt's policies,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  *'■<-  M.  rv.' ors  in  the 
Democratic  Party  favo:-  ir  N  v  Deal  and 
endorses  the  leadership  of  President  Roose- 
velt. Not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  Is  the 
fact  that  BtTLO\\  i:  > 
Berry,  was  the  par--  - 
that  he  had  the  con.;  i  ■ 
ministration  machine 
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iiiterver.t:oiiiEt  pr;:  :  •     V' 
nominat{>d  by  a  ma;   ■  ■  , 
an  opponent  wh     it.ise-:;  i, 
exclusively  on  this  is;uc. 

Representative  Case,  another  intervention- 
ist, was  renomlrn'od  without  opposition. 

Gov.  Harlan  J  B  ;  Ltield,  who  spoke  against 
lnt«rventlon  prior  to  Pearl  IPi'h  r  w'!«  nomi- 
nated as  the  Republican  ..•.::;:.;(  lor  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  nearly  2  to  1  over  an 
opponent  who  sought  to  criticize  him  on  this 
Issue  In  other  words,  no  pie-war  interven- 
tionist came  even  close  to  victory  In  the 
Republican   primary 

That's  the  record — and  It  tells  a  plain  story 
to  those  who  care  to  read  it  without  prejudice. 


[From   the    Yankton    (S.    Dak)    Ft   -    ;  nd 
Dakotaii  ] 

■'TiiF    !::  f":  mn 

Post-mortems  on  Tuesday's  primary  elec- 
tion results  in  this  State  can  now  be  had  at 
a  dime  a  carload,  and  like  the  advance  guesses 
on  what  was  going  to  hanpfn  the  explana- 
tions for  what  did  hap;  f:  >  'out  as  nu- 
merous as  there  are  peupie 

The  outstanding  result  of  the  balloting  un- 
doubtedly was  the  defeat  of  Senator  William 
J  Bulow  for  a  third  nomination  by  his  party. 
It  was  a  df     -  o     ;. '<  ■    :'■     ii ';:ntely  puts 

the  faction  i.v^acCi  by  1  .,ii.  BL;:y.  now  the 
nominee,  in  full  control  of  the  party  In  this 
State.  Senator  Bulow,  72,  and  not  In  the 
best  of  health,  will  therefore  retire  at  the 
end  of  his  present  term,  and  It  seems  unlikely 
he  will  have  much  voice  In  future  party 
affairs. 

The  Bulow-Berry  scrap  was  primarily  a 
contest  for  party  control,  and  effective  organi- 
zation work  rather  than  issues,  together  with 
a  "break"  on  weather,  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  latter's  success. 
As  party  State  chairman.  Berry  had  at  his 
command  an  organization  reaching  down  into 
the  precincts.  With  this  he  was  able  to  get 
cut  much  of   his  vote  in  spite   of  stormy 
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t«ol»»*    calendar.      In    the    constitution 
r.ate     aprir«.     article     6.     section 
:■  1  at  the  1912  grand  aerie.  read.s 

the    second    Sunday    in    May   of   each 
each  aerie  shall  hold  services  appropnat 
Mother's  Day  " 

For    some    time.    Miss    Anna    Jarvis 
credited  with  the  conception  of  the  day 
publicity  given  the  1909  Philadelphia  fesll 
confused   some   editors   of   certain   reference 
books.     However,    It    did    not    confuse 
American  War  Mothers.     They  followed 
research   methods   to   get   at   the   facts 
the  facts  pwlnted  straight  to  Frank  F 
Ing  and  the  Eagles.     Most  publlca' 
corrected     previous    misstatements 
credit  for  the  origin  of  the  day  is,  with 
exceptions,  given  where  it  is  due 

Once  the  American  V.n-  M—hers  had 
tabiished  the  truth  abc  •  M      .ers  Day 
Invited   Mr    Bering  and   ciher   Eagle 
to  attend  their  first  Mother's  Day  serv 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.    Ther' 
1925.    the   speaker   of   February  7.    1904 
hair    fast   silvering,   spoke   again.     His 
21  years  old.  had  come  into  its  own. 

In   1929.  The  American  War  Mothers 
more  ofllclally  honored  Mr.  Herlng.     In 
vember  of  th;it  year,  they  sent  a  distlngul 
delegation  of  their  leaders  to  his  home 
of  South  Bend.  Ind  .  where  they  bestowct 
him   their   famous  Victory   Medal,   mou 
on  the  Victory  ribbon,  and  bearing  an 
bar  inscribed.  "Father  of  Mother's  Dav 
was  the  first  civilian  to  be  presented  a  • 
co%eced  Victory  Medal 

The  Halls  of  Congress  have  time 
heard  the  story  of  Mothers'  Day.    I:  :....' 
read  at   least  four  times  Into  the  Cow 
SIGNAL    Record       Rt  preventative    Louis 
LOW.  of  Indiana    -r    k'^  *wice  on  the  subj 
on  Februarv    :;     19!-    .;•  -i   lu'v.n  on  M 
1932      In    l'<      ^  •:.    ■    r    M   r:  ^   Sheppar 
Texas,  read  into  th^"  F'f'    rd  an  addres?  ' 
ered  by  Senator  Clarei. co  C    D;!!    '^f  'he 
of  Washington,  over  Statin;    WPi-   :  .   V 
Inglon.   D    C      In   his   addres-    <        ■ 
stated:  "'The  American  people      v"  M- 
Ing  and  this  great  fraternity  a  deb-     : 
tud""  which  can  only  be  repaid  bv    :• 
reverence   for   mothers "     In    Febr.. 
another  Coi':""''-rv.'>n  f'^rr^.  Wsshin^Jwi. 
resantatlve   N!^^::v   P     S^;•:!^    told  at  le 
not  only  of  tne  order  s  part  in  the  estab 
mer.t  of  our  national  Mothers'  Day.  but 
of     the     Fraternity's     many     humanlt 
ach'evemenLs  related  to  the  ideal  of 
and  home 

Where  others  might  be  content  to  n^v 
lip  service  to  motherhood.  Eagles  a  'y- 
protect  living  mothers  from  "ir*  T  :r 
around  them  destitute  w;  a-  wi, 
know  where  they  could  get  the  nexi  me<Jl  for 
their  hungry  brood  For  them  the  Engles 
worked  to  get  mothers"  pensions.  They  saw 
aged  women — whose  children  were  gone  or 
themselves  pinched  by  poverty — facing  the 
poorhouse.  For  their  sake  Eagles  w 
lens,  and  hard  to  win  old-age  pensions 
dependent  aged  women  pass  their  dccl; 
years  with  the  dignity  that  only  a  littl 
come — however  little — can  give.  Ccnsls 
the  order  has  done  more  than  voice  an 
Th''  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  has  acted  (*n 

Prrbably  no  other  organization  has  s  x)n- 
sored  Mother's  Day  services  of  such  be  luty 
and  magnitude  as  those  credited  to  the  o-der. 
Pick  any  year,  say.  1939.  when  we  were  at 
peace  That  year,  at  Chattanooga.  Trnn. 
5.000  Eagles  from  8  States  gathered  together 
for  "the  South's  No.  1  Mother's  Day  obierv- 
ance.  sponsored  bv  ChattancCga  Aene  '  .\ 
few  years  earh- r  4  u  men  and  wcm- 
tended  the  celebration  spjcnsored  bv 
Aerie  in  Winnipeg.  Manitoba.  Carari  . 
the  same  year  Galvestcr.    T    ■;     .-V  r   ; 

2.000  present  at  its  exerc.e-      I  .   p   -■ 
thousands  have  attended  th     E  .^     -         (• 
Mother's  Day  observances  held   m   i:w 
mental  capitol  grounds  at  Honolulu.  T   i 

There  is  hardly  an  Aerie  which  at  or.- 
or  anothej  lu  its  history  has  net  spon^v  : 
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service  that  Its  community  will  never  forget. 
Those  held  this  year  will  be  deeply  moving 
occasions.  There  will  be  mothers  present 
whose  sons  are  in  far-off  lands — on  the 
Bataan  Peninsula,  in  Australia.  Iceland,  and 
Ireland.  What  Eagles  can  do  as  foster  sons 
to  comfort  such  lonely  mothers  will  be  done. 
The  men  of  the  order  have  never  wavered 
from  the  ideal  voiced  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
on  thai  February  afternoon  nearly  40  years 
ago,  I 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

:-     MICHIC.\N 

IN    :HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1942 

M  DINC;:-!:  M:  Speaker,  under 
!'M  ■  10  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  poem  from 
the  current  issue  of  Collier's  magazine: 

JOE  LOUIS  NAMED  THE  WAR 

(By  Carl  Byolr) 

Joe.  you  have  named  the  war. 

I  don't  think  you  knew 

That  you  were  naming  the  war. 

But  you  named  it. 

You  named  It  when  you  said, 

'We  are  going  to  win 

Becau.«e  we  are  on  God's  side." 

You  were  right,  Joe. 

And  you  have  named  the  war. 

This  is  Gcd's  war. 

M.tybe  you  read  in  the  nfwspapers 

i  b.at  the  President  asked  the  reporters 

T  •  name  the  war. 

cnir  President  is  a  very  great  man,  Joe; 

B  It  he  does  not  know  verj  much  about  whom 

to  ask 
T'  name  wars. 
Reporters.  Joe,  are  men  who  think  with  their 

heads. 
No  one  could  name  this  war  out  of  his  head. 
It  had  to  be  named  out  ol  the  heart  and  out 

of  the  soul. 
And  out  of  some  Instinct  that  reaches  back 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  years; 
Back  through  all  the  struggle  of  mankind 
T  ;  establish  the  rights 
I  ..at  we  are  fighting  to  keep  now. 
Put  you  were  right,  Joe. 
You  named  the  war.  , 

This  is  God's  war.  ' 

Maybe  you  are  the  first  hviman  being  in  5,000 

years 
Who  was  not  too  conceited  in  naming  a  war. 
F- r  In  all  the  wars  that  t.ien  have  fought  in 

the  past. 
Men  on  both  sides  said.  "(3od  is  on  our  side." 
I  think  you  are  the  only  man  in  all  history 
Who  ever  said.  "We  are  on  God's  side," 
Of  course  I  know.  Joe. 
That  you  were  not  thinkiig  about  naming  a 

war. 
You  Just  put  into  words  something  that  you 

felt 
Way  down  inside  of  you. 
So  maybe  It  was  your  great  grandfather 
Who  named  the  war. 
I  Imagine  he  was  born  a  Ireeman,  Joe, 
And  then  someone  brought  him  to  America 
A:.d  made  a  slave  out  of  him. 
-And    maybe    through    the    long    nights    he 

dreamed 
Of  being  free  again 
Because  he  knew  the  bitterness 
A:.d  the  agony  of  slavery. 
.  si''  rii.ew  the  value  of  freedom 
A:   ;  wanted  it  again. 
A;.u  n.aybe  he  was  there,  Joe, 


When  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation 

And  said  that  this  really  was  a  free  country 

And  made  it  come  true. 

That  white  men  and  black  men  were  all  free. 

That  here  it  didn't  make  any  difference 

About  a  man's  race  or  creed  or  color. 

That  this  was  really  a  country  where  all  men 
were  free. 

Maybe  those  words  were  stamped 

On  your  great  grandfather's  heart. 

And  maybe  they  were  burned  into  his  soul, 

And  maybe  he  came  to  love  America 

And  to  cherish  its  freedoms 

More  than  some  people  who  Just  inherited 
them. 

And  so.  maybe,  you  Just  felt  what  he  felt 

And  so  you  named  the  war. 

This  is  God's  War. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time 

That  someone  like  Hitler 

Thought  he  was   bigger  than  Gcd. 

Or  that  someone  like  Hirohito 

Thought  he  was  God. 

The  whole  history  of  mankind 

Has  been  a  history  of  struggle 

Against  men  like  this. 

And  that's  why  we  can  be  sure 

That  we  are  on  God's  side. 

Because  in  the  long  run  the  people 

Who  are  on  God's  side 

Have  always  won. 

The  rights  of  freemen 

Were  not  won  all  at  once. 

God  has  been  fighting  these  wars 

As  long  as  there  have  been  men  to  set  free. 

Through  all  the  dark  centuries 

A  lot  of  people  believed 

That  freedom  for  mankind  was  not  God's 
plan. 

But  they  were  wrong.  Joe. 

Men  have  come  out  of  the  darkness. 

Men  who  believed  In  God; 

And  after  a  whUe,  because  they  believed  in 
God. 

They  knew  they  could  win  back  their  freedom. 

But  always.  Joe,  it  was  a  struggle. 

Winning  it  and  losing  it,  and  winning  it 
back  again. 

Everyone  knows  that  here  In  America 

We  had  to  fight  to  be  free; 

And  we  had  to  fight  to  stay  free; 

And  we  are  fighting  now  to  stay  free. 

What  too  many  of  us  forgot,  Joe, 

Was  Just  what  you  have  reminded  us  of. 

That  freedom  is  part  of  God's  plan  for  man- 
kind. 

So,  if  we  want  to  be  freemen  now, 

Let  us  all  pray  for  faith 

And  wisdom  and  strength 

To  fight  through  to  glorious  victory 

On  God's  side. 

In  Gods  war. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

FiON  ROY  0  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11,  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
News  of  May  3,  1942: 

Concentrate — and  Hear  Rickenbacker 

We  Introduce  today  Col.  Edward  V.  Ricken- 
backer. 

Colonel  Rickenbacker  was  bom  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  October  8,  1890.  He  was  a  well- 
known  automobile  racer  in  his  youth,  win- 
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nlng  assorted  national  and  International 
championships. 

When  the  United  States  went  to  war 
against  Germany  in  April  1917  Rickenbacker 
accompanied  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  to  France 
as  a  member  of  the  motorcar  staff.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  Air  Service  at  his  own  re- 
quest August  25,  1917.  and  shortly  found  him- 
self in  command  of  the  famous  Ninety-fourth 
Aero  Pursuit  Squadron.  The  Ninety-fourth 
was  credited  with  69  victories,  the  record  for 
all  American  air  units  in  World  War  No.  1, 
Rickenbacker  heading  the  list  with  a  score 
of  26  victories.  His  decorations:  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  with  nine  palms,  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor.  Legion  of  Honor, 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  4  palms 

After  the  war  Rickenbacker  went  first  into 
automobile  manufacturing  (developing  the 
first  American  quantity-production  car  with 
four-wheel  brakes),  and  then  Into  com- 
mercial aviation.  Colonel  Rickenbacker  has 
served  successively  m  important  positions 
with  the  FoKker  Aircraft  Corporation  of 
America.  American  Airways,  Aviation  Corpo- 
ration, North  American  Aviation,  and  Elastern 
Air  Lines.  Of  the  1  <..'-• -;.>med  company 
^  been  for  se^'era;  vf  ars  j:i;es!- 
,:  manager. 
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We  go  at  some  length  into  Rickenbacker's 
record  in  order  to  indicate  that  when  he  dis- 
cusses either  w.ii  >  :  aviation  he  knows  what 

he   '.s  talk.ng  h'n  vi; 

.\:i-.> : ,  <i  .-^  \v  i.d  W..r  No.  1  ace  No.  1  dis- 
cussed t>.  til  War  olid  a-.iation  a'  <.  United 
States  (■;.,:!!:!).•  :  ;  C  nnnerce  dint.t  ;  :n  Chi- 
cago a  :<-■•*  r.-^;.;.-;  ugo.  About  the  vv.ir  we 
are  new  figiVvli.g.  lie  said  in  part: 

"Many  of  us  still  do  not  understand  that 
we  car.  lo-^e  this  war.  N  •*:  '"nlv  r;in  we  l^sr 
It — bu:  vvt  ,;rp  losing  ;:  We  1...M  !.>t  f  n  l.-.i.e 
it  every  c;.-,'>  (\.,  :y  wf.k  and  (.'.f-.v  ::,  :  *:. 
since  Deccn.!:c:  'i  We  must  str;i  ;  '^  :.t:  •-^• 
war  before  we  can  start  tc  wm  :t  :  :  t  clu'i 
we  have  lost  the  war.  In  5  mcr,;ns  cur 
military  failures  have  already  prolonged  the 
war  two  years  beyond  what  it  should  have 
been." 

About  aviation  and  this  war.  Colonel 
Rickenbacker  said  that  to  assure  a  total  vic- 
tory over  the  Axis  Powers  we  shall  need 
200.000  combat  pilots,  100.000  air  Instructors, 
and  3,000.000  ground  crew  men. 

Further  about  tb.  -  v  ir  he  predicted  that 
it  Will  last  from  f.  •  V  vears,  and  that  our 
Army  and  Navy  will  total  10,000.000  men  be- 
fore we  can  hope  for  complete  victory. 

SECOND    rhtiNT 

It  becomes  incrf'".;  t;  .  i  ;  p.i:.nt  that  the 
Roosevelt-Churchiii  ^Ua;t.'^.^  >  liandling  the 
Anglo-American  end  of  the  A  :t ;;  w..r  i  .Tort 
hope  to  open  up  a  second  front  againsi  Hitler 
somewhere  soon.  Where,  he  have  no  means 
of  knowing;  but  we  think  we  know  how  it 
should  be  done  if  it  is  to  carry  any  promise 
of  victory. 

It  cannot  be  done  by  scattering  our  forces — 
or  at  any  rate,  such  tactics  have  almost  never 
in  history  been  successful.  It  can  be  done, 
we  believe,  only  by  concentrating  our  forces 
at  a  vital  point  and   hitting  there  hard. 

There  is  another  complication.  Some  of 
our  more  optimistic  thinkers  still  believe 
that  Japan  Is  small  potatoes  and  can  easily 
be  taken  into  camp  after  we  finish  with 
Hitler.  We  hope  that  is  true,  but  we  think 
it  would  be  foolish  to  gamble  on  it.  Japan 
might  surpri-se  us  by  walking  into  our  west 
coast  back  door  while  we  were  all-out  against 
Hitler  in  our  Atlantic  front  yard.  So  it  seems 
of  the  first  importance  to  us  to  make  the 
Aleutians,  Hawaii,  and  the  Panama  Canal 
impregnable. 

Hav'ng  thus  locked  the  back  door,  we 
should  then  gather  all  the  surplus  fighting 
strength  we  have  and  can  transport  in  what 
ships  are  available  and  punch  Hitler  at 
one  point  that  locks  promising.  The  Brit- 
ish, with  their  reported  three  and  one-half 


million  men  under  arms  in  the  United  King- 
dom, should  now  set  up  the  bridgehead,  our 
men  to  follow  them.  After  all,  it  was  their 
war  first. 

By  this  means  we  can  learn  quickly 
whether  we  can  lick  Hitler  or  he  can  lick  us. 
Thus,  we  can  hope  for  an  early  end  to  the 
war.  If  we  scatter  our  forces  all  around  the 
world,  assembling  adequate  hitting  power  at 
no  one  point,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  ever 
can  bring  this  war  to  a  victorious  end. 
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Mr.  MUNDT  Mr  Sp.  k.  r 
being  said  and  wnttfn  ai)  r  u 
cance  of  the  Sc^-.;'!:  D:i,k  '•>.  ;  ::i: 
Tut,.<l.iv  a:~  tlvy  niliv  b-  !: 
dctfrn.:n;nti  N;t'.onal  lunr;- 
tunaitly  n:an\'  {■{  these  stat' ir.>  n' -  uie 
bt  :nt!  n:,ide  u\  >peukers  or  writers  who 
h'd\-:  never  ben  ir.  South  Dakota,  who 
dc'  not  base  their  rbs<,rva*ions  fz\  any- 
thing more  substanual  t'::.n  v;::  i  or 
conjecture,  and  who  }:;v.';  r.c!.  i.-.k-n  'he 
i,;3>    tu  .Ntudy  ih.    pal  factors  Involved. 

S;:c'  ni  •  of  these  observations  by 
ab.'M"";t"e  -  r.-.ilos  are  in  the  nature  of 
p:  a!;iit:('u-  eue?.'-» -.  i'  c  :'ur.'=  to  me  that 
!•  nv.ch"  b'  •  :■  ;;:-'h*<  niT.c  to  those  looking 
f n:  fu'-.-  'i  kr.  v>  what  the  people  of 
SouUi  D.ikota  who  are  actually  in  touch 
with  the  .Mtuation  have  to  say  about  the 
primaries  in  our  State.  I  submit  here- 
v-'-.\h  the  testimor.)-  cl  ib.;---  tl:  ■' -]j:i,nd 
authunties  who  understand  iSouih  Da- 
kota politics  and  who  know  South  Da- 
kota people:  two  of  them  are  editors  of 
two  of  our  leading  State  papers  and  the 
third  is  Senator  Bulow  himself,  who  has 
frequently  demonstrated  his  political 
sagacity. 

Most  of  the  long-distance  analysts  at- 
t'mp'ini  '0  draw  conclusions  from  the 
South  Dakota  primaries  have  taken  the 
defeat  of  Senator  Bulow  in  his  bid  for  a 
third  term  in  the  Senate  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  work.  For  this  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker.  uniVT  Uavi  t;ia:i!t'a  me  by  the 
House.  1  am  herewith  inserting  in  the 
Record  the  two  following  editorials  on  the 
subject  from  '  .vd  widely  .-separated  news- 
papers of  the  State  and  an  A^>nria*rd 
Press  statement  quoting  Sena.  :  Bii'  a 
following  the  election. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Senator,  liim- 
self,  states  the  situation  very  succinctly 
when  in  simple,  straightfor-.vard  '■  rm.>  he 
says  of  his  succest^f'.!!  ^.v^-  ■:■  •■'  \v!:i  i.s 
State  chairman  of  Ra:  L>':;a  > a  a*  ,<  Party 
In  South  Dakota: 

The  Democratic  organization  was  an  im- 
portant factor.  He  (my  opponent)  had  the 
organization  and  he  used  it. 

(From  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)   Argus- 
Leader) 

S-,",n.c  Member:-  -^i  C'^i.^rtst  were  speculat- 
ing in  Washington  yesterday  about  the  inter- 


pretation of  the  results  in  the  South  DakoU 
primary  election. 

Senator  Pepper,  a  Democrat  of  Florida,  said 
the  defeat  of  Senator  Bulow  demonstrated 
that  the  people  were  demanding  the  recall 
Srora  Congress  of  Members  who  opjxjsed  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  policies  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
Others  disagreed. 

Before  Senator  Pepper  continues  to  Jump  to 
conclusions,  he  should  realize  that  South  Da- 
kota isn't  Florida.  In  Pepper's  home  State, 
the  result  of  a  Democratic  primary  generally 
represents  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  But  in  South  Dakota  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  the  majority  party.  And  the 
Republican  vote  generally  provides  a  better 
gage  of  the  sentiment  as  a  whole  than  the 
Democratic  vote. 

It  Is  true  that  Senator  Bm,ow  was  defeated 
in  the  Democratic  primary  because  of  his 
sharp  opposition  to  many  of  President  Roose- 
velt's policies,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  ^T•  -r^ers  In  the 
Democratic  Party  favors  t:  *  N  v  Deal  and 
endorses  the  leadership  of  President  Roose- 
velt. Not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  is  the 
fact  th  ■  P  V.  ^aa^--ful  opponent,  Tom 
Berry,  w.u.  li.c  party  s  State  chairman  and 
that  he  had  the  complete  backing  of  the  ad- 
ministration machine  ;.:  iTectlve  consid- 
eration in  view  of  the  >^ir.;i  :  Drmocratlc  vote 


But  before  anyone  conclude? 
last  Tuesday  demon.=trates  thn' 
South    Dak-'n    '  »fr.'    lu-mia.r!  : 
from  Cc^pf^-  r'  '\\>^v:.\'^rr^  w!, 

dent  H. '!^-' v'.'p, *  '  r-  '.'.("<■>  be; 

Oth'  •■    '■:(:•    •      ^\:      :\:\    >■■,.     i.vr 
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interventionist  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  was  re- 
nominated by  a  majority  of  almost  5  to  1  over 
an  opponent  who  based  hi?  :  mpaigu  almost 
exclusively  on  this  issue. 

Representative  Case,  another  intervention- 
ist, was  renominated  without  opposition. 

Gov.  Harlan  J.  Bushfield,  who  spoke  against 
intervention  prior  to  Pearl  HarN  r  vi^  nomi- 
nated as  the  Republican  cane  a. a-  tor  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  nearly  2  to  1  over  an 
opponent  who  sought  to  criticize  him  on  this 
issue.  In  other  words,  no  pre-war  Interven- 
tionist came  even  close  to  victory  in  the 
Republican  primary. 

That's  the  record — and  It  tells  a  plain  story 
to  those  who  care  to  read  it  without  prejudice. 


[From   the    Yankton    (S.   Dak)    Press   and 
Dakotan  ] 

:hf  EiicnoK 

Post-mortems  on  Tuesday's  primaiT  elec- 
tion results  In  this  State  can  now  be  had  at 
a  dime  a  carload,  and  like  the  advance  guesses 
on  what  was  going  to  happen,  the  explana- 
tions for  what  did  happen  are  about  as  nu- 
merous as  there  are  people. 

The  outstanding  result  of  the  balloting  un- 
doubtedly was  the  defeat  of  Senator  William 
J  BtJLow  for  a  third  nomination  by  his  party. 
It  was  a  decisive  defeat,  and  definitely  puts 
the  faction  headed  by  Tom  Berry,  now  the 
nominee,  in  full  control  of  tne  party  in  this 
State.  Senator  Bxjlow.  72.  and  not  in  the 
best  of  health,  will  therefore  retire  at  the 
end  of  his  present  term,  and  it  seems  unlikely 
he  will  have  much  voice  in  future  party 
affairs. 

The  Bulow-Berry  scrap  was  primarily  a 
contest  for  party  control,  and  effective  organi- 
zation work  rather  than  issues,  together  with 
a  "break"  on  weather,  app>ear  to  have  been 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  latter's  success. 
As  party  State  chairman.  Berry  had  at  his 
command  an  organization  reaching  down  into 
the  precincts.  With  this  he  was  able  to  get 
cut  much  of  his  vote  In  spite  al  stormy 
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General  Brougher  was  in  the  th 
the  fight  from  the  time  of  th>   J  .; 
attack  on  December  7  until  h*    a: 
brave  companions   were   overt    rr. 
compelled  to  submit  to  superior  nurji 
and  resources.     A-  I  "aid.  he  :~ 
prisoner  of  the    J  iL.ir.'Se.  and  ^ 
will  be  for  some  time  to  come. 

His  record  is  an  inspiration,  no*  only 
to  the  people  of  Mississippi,  but  ti  the 
people  of  the  entire  Nation,  whic 
creases  their  determination  to  rtr.i 
their  efforts  and  to  carry  on  thf 
until  the  last  vestige  of  totalitaf. 
is  driven  from  the  face  of  the  ea;  •. 


Russian   War   Relief 
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Nazis   started    their    Invasion   of   the 


Union.     But  courageous  Russian  forces  have 


not   only   repulsed    the    Na?i    invasioi 
have  conducted  a  slashi:  •  ,*;-:■- 
own — an     offensive     wh...      .'     «.- 
maintained  until  a  western  front  is  ;    i 
may  well   be  the  most   important   f   : 
desfcyme  Hitler  and  winning  this    j 
wn>r.  -re  history  of  this  conflict  is 
■A  :.•■■:.    ■:■-  valiant,  courageous  stand 
Ru.->a.,L:  -    :r;.r.-  -  ■:  -•.'ute  its  r:-,   ^*  v  .*a: 
ter.     I:    w.u,    ;..-    Ruisian    Arii.y    ■;,  i 
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M:    P:-  ^. 
^^  ;  ,■•    :.:   :/-  ci    in    t:>^ 
P.E.CP.2  -t::  address  bv  ';>;  v-i 
ior  Senator  frnrr.   M  ntana     M: 
?>y'    b:    li'^ast  ovt:-  ",--■  r.'-*'.v   :k 
M  .■  .,i.  B;    adcastmi  ^y  •■■  :r.  i  r.  A; 
194 J       The   address  relates   to   R 
renel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  a 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R; 
as  follows: 

You  who  listen  to  this  broadcast  tdnight, 
as  well  as  millions  of  other  American  ;  rest 
ing  securely  in  their  homes,  are  indeed  for- 
tunate. Other  sections  of  the  world,  while  we 
are  temporarily  shielded,  are  undergo!  ig  the 
bloody  consequences  of  war  in  its  mc^t  de 
graded  and  bestial  form.  Ruthless 
of  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  are  seekir. 
stroy  the  right  of  free  government  a 
control  of  the  vital  resources  of  th 
They  seek  to  enslave  unoffending.  pea(Je-lov 
ing  nations  that  have  enjoyed  den 
government  for  centuries.  Desperate 
are  this  very  night  raging  furiously 
the  seas.  The  whole  world  is  involied  in 
this  sanguinary  struggle,  and  already  iniUions 
of  human  lives  have  been   blotted  o\  t 

Our  country,  too.  in  its  outposts,  hap  been 
treacherously  attacked,  and  already 
sands  of  American  lives  have  been  destroyed 
Now  we  are  joined  with  the  26  United  >  ations 
pledged  to  fight  to  the  very  end  this  ri'hless 
attempt  to  enslave  the  world.  \- 
ment  the  most  crucial  struggle  l:  i-k 
one  which  may  determine  the  fate 
world,  is  being  fought  out  on  the  B 
front.  In  that  desperate  conflict 
locked  in  battle  lines  2.000  miles  in  Ic 
the  most  ominous  battle  of  the  aec? 

"Russia  can't  last  6  weeks  '     T'.i-      what 
the  experts  said   on  June  22  las:   v.:.r;i   the 
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broke  the  myth  of  German  invincibility.  It 
was  the  Russian  Army  that  handed  Hitler's 
hordes  their  flrst  decisive  defeat.  And  now 
that  valiant  Russian  Aimy  threatens  the 
ultimate  defeat  of  the  Niizi  forces.  Military 
experts  concede  that  a  strongly  supported 
Russian  Army  can  eventually  break  the  back 
of  the  German  onslaught  and  save  the  world 
from  the  Nazi  peril. 

But  Ru.ssian  soldiers  need  help — lots  of 
help — and  it  is  up  to  frei;  people  everywhere 
to  see  that  they  get  it.  We  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  hearing  ol  continued  Russian 
advances  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
their  successes  will  continue  indefinitely. 
But  the  Russians  can't  fight  without  bullets, 
guns,  tanks,  and  planes.  Courage  alone  will 
not  do.  They  can  fight  only  with  arms  and 
the  modern  munitions  of  war.  Our  Govern- 
ment and  the  go%'ernmer.ts  of  all  the  United 
Nations  have  desperately  tried  to  supply  the 
Soviet  Union  with  all  the  heavier  machinery 
of  war  that  possibly  could  be  spared.  They 
will  continue  to  do  so.  but  this  is  a  cause  In 
which  all  of  us  can  play  a  hand.  Helping 
the  Russians  should  be  the  Job  of  every  one 
of  us — and  I  intend  to  show  just  how  you 
can  help. 

Let  us  consider  first  just  how  Important 
it  is  that   we  help   keep  the  Russian  Army 
fighting.     Think  for  a  moment  what  would 
happen  if  Russia  should  \oe  conquered  by  the 
Nazis.     The   Axis   Powers  would  then  be  in 
possession    of     all    of    continental     Europe 
and    part    of    Asia.     They    would    have   un- 
limited supplies  of  the  vital  materials  neces- 
sary to  continue  Indefinitely   their  military 
aggression.    They  would  have  an  almost  in- 
surmountable advantage  In  the  further  prog- 
ress of   the   war.     It  might  even   mean  the 
enslavement  of  us  all — the   substitution  of 
nazi-lsm  for  the  Christian  faith,  the  extin- 
guishing of  the  last  ray  of  hope  which  the 
M'=:na  Charta  and  the  American  Declaration 
:    Independence  had  given  to  the  world. 
But  rugged,  fiercely  fighting  Russian  sol- 
diers   have    held    the    line.     Hitlers    hordes 
have  been  fought  to  a  standstill.    They  are 
still    floundering    on    the    bloody    plains    of 
Russia.     If    the    United     Nations    are    now 
alert,  and  can  start  an  o:Jensive  on  the  west- 
ern  front,   the   vaunted   spring   offensive   of 
the     Nazis     may     never     start.     Meanwhile, 
strong  Russian   forces,  with   the  undaunted 
courage  of  free  men,  continue  to  attack  and 
harrass  the  German  armies.     As  a  result  of 
the  success  of  the  Russian  arms,  the  danger 
of  an  all-out  Invasion  of  England  this  year 
has  been   greatly   diminished.     Most   impor- 
tant of  all.  the  Russian  armies  have  bought 
time  for  us — time,  our  Tiost  important  ally; 
time  for  our  great   productive   capacities  to 
get  under  way;  time  for  our  manpower  to  be 
trained:    time    for    the    United    Nations    to 
gather  their  forces  and  strike  In  that  great 
offensive  now  in  preparation,  and  which  may 
come  sooner  than  Hitler  thinks. 

Remember  always.  Russia  is  flghtlng  our 
flght — helping  the  whole  world  to  resist  Nazi 
slavery.  Every  Russian  triumph  on  the  bat- 
tlefield of  Europe  is  a  step  forward  to  victory. 
P.  .-  ;a's  scorched  earth  Is  now  calling  to 
A::.-:  AS  green  fields  for  help.  The  history 
cf  this  war  to  date  tells  a  recurring  story: 
Too  little  and  too  late.  Too  often  the  chance 
has  been  missed  to  help  otir  allies  who.  with 
a  little  aid.  could  have  weakened  the  Ger- 
man menace.  Here,  now.  Is  our  outstanding 
and  perhaps  last  opportunity  to  help  the 
people  who  are  at  this  moment  beating  our 
enemy. 

You  can  be  assured  that  your  Government 
Is  not  missing  this  opportunity,  but  this  Is 
one  caiise  where  we  all  can  serve — where 
you,  and  each  of  you,  personally,  can  help. 
You  can  each  have  a  hand  In  licking  Hitler. 
Ycu  can  help,  flrst.  by  doing  everything 
your  ow:i  Government  asks  you  to  do — • 
working  harder,  saving  prrperly    and  buying 
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War  Bonds — because  every  time  you  help  the 
United  States  you  automatically  help  every 
one  of  the  United  Nations  In  their  common 
cause.  And  you  can  also  speciflcally  help 
the  cause  by  contributing  generously  to  the 
Russian  war  relief.  In  whose  behalf  I  am 
speaking  this  evening.  You  can  help  by 
making  flnanclal  contributions  to  buy  im- 
portant and  essential  supplies  needed  to 
maintain  the  Russian  soldiers  and  the  Rus- 
sian people  in  their  heroic  flght  against  Hitler. 
The  Russian  people,  united  and  fearless, 
have  rallied  to  the  threat  of  the  German 
Invasion.  They  are  giving  their  lives  and  the 
lives  of  their  sons  to  defeat  the  treacherous 
enemies  of  freedom.  All  they  ask  from  us  Is 
much-needed  support  In  supplies  and  ma- 
terials. 

This  Is  not  a  que.stlon  of  political  thinking. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  the  political 
Ideologies  of  the  people  of  Russia.  We  are 
not  expressing  agreement  with  anything  but 
the  clear  right  of  the  Russians  to  flght  for 
their  homes  and  protect  their  freedom  and 
their  way  of  life  Looking  at  It  In  the  most 
selfish  of  lights,  by  helping  the  Russians  we 
are  preserving  oxu  own  freedom  and  saving 
our  own  lives. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-two  will  be 
the  most  vital  period  of  the  war.  Certainly 
the  length  of  this  war  will  be  fixed  by  the 
events  of  this  year.  Perhaps  the  eventual 
victor  will  be  named  before  the  end  of  1942. 
So  time  Is  short  and  the  cause  Is  urgent. 
Hitler  won't  wait.  Springtime  has  already 
come  to  Russia — that  dreaded,  terrible 
springtime  when  Hitler's  hordes  will  again 
strike  with  all  their  might  and  fury  to  win  or 
lose  forever.  Already  the  great  battle  on 
Europe's  eastern  front  Is  moving  into  Its 
preliminary  stages.  If  the  Russian  armies 
can  keep  the  Nazis  from  the  rich  oil  fields 
of  the  Caucasus;  If  they  can  even  keep  the 
powerful  German  forces  embroiled  on  the 
battlefields  without  a  decisive  victory;  If  they 
can  force  Hitler  to  keep  his  air  forces  con- 
centrated on  that  fateful  eastern  front,  the 
United  Nations  can  then  carry  out  success- 
fully the  program  they  are  planning. 

You — every  one  of  us — must  keep  Russia 
fighting.  It  Is  up  to  you — to  the  people  of 
this  country — to  see  that  the  flow  of  certain 
essential  supplies  will  continue.  You  can 
help  by  sending  medicine,  bandages,  anes- 
thetics, and  other  essential  civilian  wartime 
needs.  All  these  things  are  now  being 
shipped  regularly,  but  Russia  needs  them  In 
ever-Increasing  quantities,  and  we  must  not 
fail. 

But.  my  friends,  please  don't  Imagine  that 
Russia  would  stop  fighting  even  If  we  should, 
for  any  reason,  be  unable  to  continue  our 
aid.  I  am  stire  we  will  continue  that  aid  and 
make  It  stronger.  If  possible.  But  Russia,  In 
any  event,  will  continue  her  gallant  flght 
until  Hitler  Is  wiped  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Let  me  put  this  straight:  The  fear- 
less, liberty-loving  people  of  Russia  will  never 
stop  fighting  until  Hltlerism  and  all  that  it 
stands  for  Is  nothing  but  a  bitter  memory. 

We  In  this  country  can  help  shorten  this 
terrible  destruction  of  human  life  and  speed 
victory  with  aid — aid  so  unlimited  and  so 
powerful  that  It  will  overwhelm  the  Nazis  at 
their  weakest  spot.  Such  generous  aid  will 
stir  the  hearts  of  the  Russian  people.  It  will 
bind  our  countries  together  In  the  great  cause 
of  human  freedom.  With  proper  military, 
medical,  and  civilian  supplies,  Russia  can  and 
will  defeat  the  Nazi  armies;  and  one  day  will 
march  triumphantly  into  Berlin,  ending  for- 
ever the  Nazi  menace. 

Let  Americas  answer  be  one  that  will  thrill 
the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  Russian  people. 
Let  us  prove  that  we  In  America  can  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  freedom  anywhere  on 
earth;  that  we  can  join  ranks  with  everv  race 
and  every  clime  that  fights  for  human  hbery 
i    and  Justice. 
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Price  Control  and  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRENTISS  M   BROWN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1942 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  over  the  National  Forum 
Radio  on  last  evening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addiess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  provided  by 
the  Evening  Star  and  the  blue  network 
through  this,  the  National  Radio  Forum,  to 
discuss  the  general  subject  of  price  control 
and  Inflation  from  a  legislative  standpoint. 

The  Senate  received  the  price-control  bill 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  late  In 
November  of  1941.  The  leaders  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  the  mtijority 
leader.  Senator  B.uiklet,  asked  me  to  handle 
the  bill.  We  arranged  for  hearings  to  start 
on  December  8,  1941,  and  reported  this  com- 
plicated bin  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
It  was  passed  In  the  Senate  on  January  10. 
1942.  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report,  was  signed  by  the  President  on  Jan- 
uary 30.  1942.  Despite  some  criticism,  this 
was  a  very  short  time  in  which  to  dispose 
of  one  of  the  greatest  economic  measures  ever 
brought  before  the  American  Congress. 

While  the  price-control  bill  contains  within 
itself  ample  power  of  enforcement,  it  will 
best  be  enforced  by  public  opinion;  and  when 
the  public  fully  understands  It,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  enforcement  will  not  be  difficult.  To 
contribute  to  a  fuller  public  comprehension 
of  the  reasons  why  we  must  have  price  con- 
trol and  of  the  bill  Itself,  Is  my  main  pur- 
pose in  speaking  to  you  tonight.  I  was 
among  those  who  wanted  and  battled  for  a 
somewhat  stronger  bill  than  we  have.  I  ac- 
cepted with  some  reluctance  certain  of  the 
bill's  restrictions.  Others  were  forced  upon 
me  against  my  judgment  and  my  will.  How- 
ever. I  think  the  bill  is  as  strong  a  bill  as 
could  have  been  or  can  be  obtained.  While 
I  am  among  those  who  would  make  the  flght 
for  certain  strengthening  changes,  it  is  my 
frank  and  considered  judgment  that  it  is 
best  to  use  the  bill  as  is  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt to  further  amend  It.  People  speak  of 
the  Canadian  price-control  bill  and  atk  that 
we  adopt  their  bill.  They  forget  that  Canada 
does  not  have  a  population  as  great  as  cur 
own  State  of  New  York,  and  that  controls 
which  can  be  exercised  in  a  smaller  country 
are  much  more  difficult  In  a  country  the  size 
of  ours. 

The  two  principal  objections  to  the  present 
price-control  bill  are  that  a  celling  upon 
wages  is  not  definitely  fixed,  and  that  110 
percent  of  parity  allowed  for  farm  prices  is 
too  high.  There  Is.  in  my  deliberate  Judg- 
ment, ample  administrative  power  granted  by 
the  bin  to  control  both  of  these  elements. 
Substantially  the  same  control  of  wages  as  is 
given  over  prices  is  contained  In  the  bill. 
The  power  to  deal  In  commodities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  affecting  production  which  Is  like- 
wise the  power  to  affect  prices,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, gives  the  Government  substantial  con- 
trol over  commodities,  which  will  bring  an 
average  of  parity  to  farmers  and  hold  costs 
to  consumers  to  that  fair  and  equitable  basis, 
as  established  by  Congress. 

Contrary  to  a  very  widely  held  Impres- 
sion, the  price  control  bill  fixes  no  ceiling  or 


top  limitations  upon  prices.  The  bill  grants 
the  Price  Administrator  the  power  to  estab- 
lish maximimi  prices  or  ceilings  and  directs 
him  to  give  due  consideration  to  prices  pre- 
vailing between  October  1  and  15  of  1941, 
but  does  not  hold  him  to  that  level.  The 
present  general  order  which  is  the  over-all 
price  order  permits  a  price  maximum  above 
the  October  1-15  level.  Likewise  as  to  wages. 
Section  1  of  the  bill  directs  the  War  Labor 
Board  and  all  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment having  to  do  with  wages  to  stabilize 
fair  and  equitable  wages.  Any  fair  construc- 
tion of  this  power  as  to  time  would,  of  course, 
be  that  they  should  be  stabilized  in  relation 
to  prices.  Neither  as  to  prices  nor  wages  Is 
the  administrative  agency  given  a  definite 
ceiling  or  floor,  but  both  are  directed  to  fix 
and  stabUize  prices  and  wages  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis.  Personally.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  better  method  of  handling  the  matter. 
No  Informed  witness,  editor,  or  commentator 
upun  the  subject  asks  for  a  celling  on  prices 
or  wages  by  law.  There  must  be  flexibility. 
Definite  standards  are  laid  down  in  the  bill. 
With  respect  to  the  higher  limitation  on 
farm  prices  at  110  percent,  the  arguments 
made  by  those  who  urged  110  percent  parity 
were  many  and  varied;  some  sound  In  my 
Judgment  and  some  unsound.  Tlie  most  ap- 
pealing was  that  limitation  of  100  percent  of 
parity  which  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  have  set  as  a  definite  standard  for 
farm  prices  would  not  be  reached  on  the 
average  throughout  the  year  If  the  highest 
price  to  which  a  farm  product  could  go  was 
parity;  but  that  the  average,  would  be  below 
parity.  If  the  highest  price  fixed  was  parity. 
An  unbiased  view  (and  I  think  I  was  un- 
biased) must  recognize  that  there  Is  some 
justification  for  this  argument.  I.  with  con- 
siderable reluctance,  having  In  mind  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  legislation,  accepted  this  prin- 
ciple. Perhaps  It  Is  too  liberal,  but  It  Is  my 
judgment  that  prcp>erly  administered  another 
power  possessed  by  the  Government  can  hold 
prices  substantially  at  parity  average,  which 
Is  what  the  farmer  asks. 

This  Is  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
affect  prices  by  the  use  of  Its  presently  held 
stocks  of  various  commodities,  principally 
cotton,  wheat,  and  corn,  and  Its  power  to  buy 
or  sell  further  stocks  of  these  and  other 
commodities.  A  bitter  battle  throughout  the 
entire  consideration  of  the  bill  resulted  in 
the  retention  of  these  powers.  These  pow- 
ers now  rest  In  the  Government  and  are  being 
used.  It  Is  my  judgment  and  my  hope  that 
these  powers  should  not  and  will  not  be 
changed.  I  refer  to  the  power  to  stabilize 
wages  and  the  power  to  affect  farm  prices 
by  Government  action.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  these  actions  should  be  In 
line  with  the  general  purposes  of  the  bill 
with  respect  to  wages,  farm  prices,  and  con- 
sumer Interest;  that  is,  a  general  stabllL-^- 
tion  of  wages,  giving  due  regard  to  extraordi- 
nary and  unfair  existing  conditions  and  the 
other  general  objective  of  parity  for  the 
farmer,  and  fairness  to  consumers.  It  is, 
therefore,  my  judgment  that  the  bill,  while 
far  from  perfect,  while  not  in  accord  entirely 
with  my  own  views,  will  do  the  job  and 
grants  ample  powers  to  prevent  inflation  and 
after-war  collapse  of  prices  such  as  occuned 
in  the  flrst  World  War. 

In  this  connection  I  give  a  few  over-all 
figures.  The  first  World  War  started  in  Au- 
gust of  1914.  Prices  generally  in  the  Unlt.ed 
States  rose  from  a  level  of  100  percent  at 
that  time  to  210  percent,  or  something  above 
twice  their  general  level  at  the  start  in  1014 
up  to  the  time  of  the  decline  and  coUajise 
after  the  war.  It  is  my  belief  that  reason- 
able exercise  by  the  administrative  agencies 
of  the  Government  of  the  powers  granted 
them  by  the  price -control  bill  and  by  the  war- 
powers  bills,  taxation,  rationing,  and  savings 
can  keep  prices  at  a  general  level  below  135 
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percent  cf  their  general  level  In  August  of 
1939.  when  the  second  World  War  started. 
Many  experts  in  the  Government  advise  me 
that  my  estimate  is  too  high.  I  prefer  to 
be  safe.  I  do  not  mean  that  prices  may  not 
go  higher.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  production  and  because 
of  other  necessary  adjustments  that  they  go 
higher,  but  I  say  that  the  bill  gives  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies  the  pxjwer  to  hold  prices 
below  the  limit  I  have  stated  and  believing 
as  I  do  in  the  ability  of  Mr.  Henderson  and 
his  staff  and  the  other  agencies  to  do  so,  I 
think  prices  wiU  be  held  below  that  level 
If  we  do  so,  a  collapse  like  that  of  the  last 
post-war  period  will  not  occtir. 

I  may  call  attention  t6  the  fact  that  the 
full  power  of  the  act  is  not  exercised  at  the 
present  time  We  have  exceeded  the  October 
1-15  price  level  and  have  adopted  a  March 
level  as  the  basis  for  the  present  outstanding 
order.  I  approve  of  Mr.  Henderson's  action 
in  this  respect,  but  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  generally  speaking  and  without 
reference  to  particular  Items  prices  are  now 
higher  than  they  need  be  Insofar  as  the 
powers  contained  in  the  bill  are  concerned. 
So  let  those  critics  who  contend  that  the  bill 
is  not  as  strong  as  It  should  be  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  bill  Itself  is  stronger  than 
the  order  effective  this  month  on  prices  gen- 
erally. 

Combined  with  the  power  to  control  prices, 
as  the  President  In  his  message  of  2  weeks 
ago  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  pointed 
out.  there  must  be  additional  action,  volun- 
tary in  the  main.  Most  economists  feel  that 
througrh  the  tremendous  increase  In  the  na- 
tional income  due  to  wider  employment  of 
men.  capital,  machinery — in  short,  of  our 
productive  power — there  will  be  an  unprece- 
dented Increase  In  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  people.  The  mere  statement  of  this  fact 
is  suff:cient.  We  will  have  a  national  Income 
considerably  above  $100,000,000,000.  This 
tremendous  purchasing  power  is  a  menace  to 
the  price  structure.  Therefore,  a  menace  to 
the  wage  levels  because  if  prices  go  up,  wages 
must  go  up;  and  If  wages  go  up.  the  national 
Income  goes  up  and  the  vicious  spiral  of 
which  you  hear  so  much  is  In  operation.  I 
have  always  visioned  it  as  a  sort  of  an  eco- 
nomic teeter-totter  In  which,  as  prices  rise, 
real  wages  go  down,  followed  by  a  push  in 
wages  which  brings  what  might  be  called 
real  prices,  or  the  net  rettirn  to  producers 
because  of  higher  wages  and  costs,  down. 
The  result  Is  that  the  fulcrum  or  base  is 
Jacked  up  each  time  and  every  subsequent  -*" 
up-and-down  movement  is  on  a  higher  and 
higher  and  higher  level.  It  may  be  a  crude 
illustration.  To  my  mind,  at  least,  it  Ulus- 
trates  what  happens.  Prices  go  up  and  cause 
a  pressure  for  higher  wages.  Higher  wages 
cause  a  great  pressure  for  higher  prices  and 
upward  the  general  level  goes  Therefore, 
It  is  necessary  to  do  something  to  diminish 
the  pressure  of  the  increasing  purchasing 
power.  This  is  where  the  program  which  the 
President  announced  fits  in. 

We  need  taxes  first  to  pay  our  war  and 
Government  expen.ses,  and.  of  course,  there 
is  really  no  limit  upon  our  needs  in  that 
respect  now.  We  are  engaged  in  aU-out  war 
spending.  It  follows  then  that  the  utmost 
we  can  take  to  pay  for  our  tremendous  mate- 
rial expenditures,  the  better  it  is  for  our 
national  economy.  Of  course,  we  are  all  sen- 
sible of  the  tremendous  losses  of  materials — 
iron,  steel,  copjier,  metals — going  down  in 
ships  and  being  expended  In  tlie  form  of  am- 
munition, lost  equipment,  etc.,  and  aU  of  the 
other  world-wide  economic  losses  which  I  can 
not  here  detaU.  The  Justification,  of  course, 
is  our  cause  in  this  war,  but  the  losses  are 
tremendous. 

We  must  not  be  Diverted  from  the  princi- 
pal thesis  of  the  argument.  We  must  di- 
mini3h  the  pressure  of  purchasing  power. 
Therefore,  the  President  calls  for  taxation  to 
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the  limit.    I  think  there  are  limits,  however 
that  must  be  recognized  by  those  In  charge 
of  the  tax  program.    Taxes  should  not 
heavy  that  people  are  unable  to  meet 
obligations,   either   corporate    or   Indlvit^al.    i 
Nor  must  they  be  so  heavy  that  they  do 
take  care  of  depletion,  depreciation,  and 
like     Nor  should  they   be   so  heavy  a! 
stifle  the  profit  motive  which,   after  al! 
one  of  the  main  factors  In  causing  pecpl 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost.     Many 
pcsals   I   have   heard   are   in   my    ;  :   - 
too   far  reaching.     I   think   we   sh, .   :i 
greater  use  of  the  principle  of  making 
beneficiary  of  the  expenditure  pay  for  l 
am  frank  to  say  tljat  I  think  a  larger 
cf  the  tremendous  expenditures  that  we 
making  now  should   be  postponed  for 
ment    by    future     generations.     This 
sound  uneconomic  and  unwise;  but  I 
there  Is  ample  justification  for  it 
pdly  the  fight  we  are  making  Is  In 
fight    for    future    generations:    and    whil 
want  to  pay  every  dollar  of  It  that  we  rea  son- 
ably  can  now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ask 
children  and  my  children's  children   to 
sume  a  part  of  this  obligation.     Any  genera- 
tion seldom  realizes  that  future  genera 
will  be  wiser  than  are  they.    It  has  beeh 
throughout     the     history     of     clviliza 
Means  of  meeting  these  obligations  th 
cannot  now  see  will  be  devised.     Wise: 
than  are  we  will  sit  in  our  Congresses 
In  our  legislatures,  abler  administrators 
the  administrators  of  today  standing 
the  foundations  we  have  built  will  find 
and  fairer  means  of  meeting  the  costs  of 
world  catastrophe. 

Therefore,  I  favor  a  larger  use  of  the 
ciple  of  voluntary  and,  if  necessary,  conn^jul- 
Bory  savings  than  Is  now  contemplated  b 
administration.     Like   the   Secretary  of 
Treasury.  I  want  to  use  the  voluntary 
tern  to  the  limit,  but  It  Is  my  frank 
ment  that  It  will  not  be  enough.    Just 
compulsory  savings  will  be  worked  out 
not    know.     Various   suggestions   have 
made     One  I  put  In  the  form  of  a  bi 
Congrfss      It  Is  that  overtime  pay  should 
In   the  form  of   nonnegotiable  War  Btnd 
that  the  pay  of  Government  employees 
those  working  on   war  contracts  above 
tain   limits  should  be  In   the   form  of 
Bonds      I   would   like   to   see   this   plan 
tended  to  Include  every  form  of  Income 
can  constitutionally  be  reached.     We  n 
lequire    all    taxpayers    In    addition    to 
taxes    to    add    a   certain    percentage    In 
form  of  a  r^mpulsory   loan  for  which 
Bonds  cculd  be  Issued. 

All  such  bonds  should  be  in  the  fcrii 
nonnegotiable  obligations  payable  after 
war  when  the  purchasing  power  will  fa 
due    to   the    readjustment   of   the    aftci 
period.     We  will  then  have  a  tremendous 
ductive  capacity      We  will  then  have  a 
mendous  latent  pent-up  demand  for 
all    kinds — automobiles,    building   stippli 
In  short,  all  of  the  numerous  articles 
have  been  taken  cut  of  the  market  for 
purposes      The  one  thing  we  will  then 
Is  a  purchasing   power.     If  we  can   through 
voluntary  and  compulsory  savings  build 
purchasing  power,  it  will  be  a  mighty 
In  preventing  an  after-war  collapse  of 
with   all   of   its    attendant   economic 
quences. 

Tbeee    readjustments.    It    Is    obvious 
cause  tremendous  changes  In  cur  daily 
So  far  as  possible,  these  burdens  shoul 
equally  bcrr.e      Every  necessary  sacrifice 
be   made   by   the   people.     Having   circu 
during  the  recent  rcc?ss  cf  Ccmgress  aipong 
the  people  of  Michigan,  who  are  typical 
I  know  that  they  are  aware,  fully  awa 
our  peril  and  cf  the  necessity  for 
participation  by  every  man.  woman,  and 
In  accordance  with  the  directions  cf  thcke 
charge  cf  the  Government      I  think  the 
sen   for  these  sacrifices   and  the   reasor 
further  governmental  restrictions  should 
Clearly  explained.     Recent  uncocrdina' 
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pressions  by    various    governmental    officials 
relative  to  rationing  have  been  unfortunate, 
A  policy  should  be  determined  and  announced 
without  numerous  expressions  by  various  Gov- 
ernment officials  as  to  their  opinions,  which 
are  often  distorted,  commonly  misunderstood, 
often  contradictory,  and  are  most  disquieting 
and  damaging  to  public  morale.     I  trust  that 
Government  officials  will  b?  required  to  make 
the  same  sacrifices  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
cars,  gasoline,  and  similar  necessities  that  are 
required  of  the  general  public.     I  think  the 
recent  statement,  if  true,  exempting  Govern- 
ment-owned cars  used  by   Government  offi- 
cials in   going   to  and  from  work  from   the 
gasoline-rationing  plan  while  probably  neces- 
sary In  some  Instances  has  a  most  unfortunate 
effect.     There  should  be  no  privileged  char- 
acters In  this  effort:  cr,  putting  it  the  way 
the  President  expressed  it  the  other  night. 
Government   officials  should  have   the   same 
privilege  of  sacrifice  that  the  rest  of  tis  have. 
These  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  are 
necessary.    They  are  a  part  of  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  effort,  to  unity,  and  to  vic- 
tory.   A  few  weeks  ago  In  late  January  and 
February  there  was  much  to  Indicate  that  the 
absolutely  essential  spirit  of  unity  and  con- 
fidence   In   ultimate  victory  was   lacking.     I 
could   not  understand  some   of   the  critical 
speeches  made  in  Congress,  over  the  air,  and 
editorial  opinion  and  other  adverse  comment. 
Legitimate    and    helpful    constructive    criti- 
cism was  and  is  highly  necessary.     The  Tru- 
man committee  has  done  a  splendid  Job  In 
this  respect.    But  much  of  the  criticism  was, 
and   a   little   still    Is.   destructive   to   public 
morale      The  defeat  at  Bull  Run  in  1861  had 
the    right    effect.     It    unified   the    northern 
people      It  opened  their  eyes  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  war.  and  It  gave  birth  to  the  spirit 
which  finally  won  the  war.     That  should  be 
the  effect  of  defeat. 

The  criticism  of  the  Commander  In  Chief, 
the  cocktail  room  gossip,  and  the  snarls  at 
our  Allies  all  tended  to  break  down  public 
confidence.  Never  for  one  moment  have  I 
doubted  cur  final  victory.  Never  for  one 
moment  has  our  great  President  Indicated 
any  belief  but  final  and  complete  victory. 
He  has  pointed  out  that  the  way  Is  hard; 
that  extreme  will  be  the  cost;  but  that  we 
will  ultimately  and  finally  win,  he  has  con- 
sistently maintained. 

During  those  days  when  all  news  was  bad 
news,  when  cur  enemies  seemed  almost  ram- 
pant In  victory;  when  the  the  pseudo  generals 
and  the  admirals  In  the  Senate  and  In  tne 
House  and  commentator  military  experts 
were  condemning  our  war  effort,  particularly 
our  leader,  I  turned  to  the  ultimate  source  of 
all  legal  and  governmental  power  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  There  In  article  II.  the  first 
section  that  speaks  of  the  powers  of  the 
President,  there  are  written  certain  words 
that  came  out  of  the  bitterness  of  the  worst 
experience  In  American  history.  The  first 
pcwer  given  the  Chief  Executive  Is  this: 

"The  President  shall  be  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  Into 
service."' 
That  authority  is  President  Roosevelt. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  with  him  In 
his  foreign  policy,  those  of  us  who  have  aided 
in  trying  to  build  up  tfe  armaments  of  the 
United  States  are  glad  he  Is  there,  and  evi- 
dently the  majority  of  the  American  people 
arc  g.ad  he  Is  there,  be<?ause  they  sent  him 
back  under  unprecedented  circumstances  In 
1940.  Those  who  disagree  with  him  must 
remember  that  we  are  not  an  Entjlish  Gov- 
ernment, that  we  cannct  cast  out  the  head 
of  our  Government  by  a  vote  of  the  Parlia- 
ment as  the  Enf^lish  can.  Those  who  do  not 
like  him  must  remember  that  he  Is  the 
Commander  In  Chief  until  January  3.  1945. 

Whether  you  like  him  or  whether  you  do 
not  like  him.  accept  the  verdict  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  accept  the  fundamental  of  his 
first  pcwer  In  the  Constitution,  and  recog- 


nize him  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy. 

That  criticism  has  gone,  in  my  Judgment, 
too  far  in  its  relationship  to  our  great  ally 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  I  hear  mere  in 
the  cloak  rooms  and  over  the  luncheon  table, 
more  criticism  of  that  magnificient  English- 
man who  heads  the  English-speaking  world 
in  Europe  and  half  of  North  America  and 
over  much  of  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  Winston  Churchill,  than  is  either  Justi- 
fied or  helpful. 

I  say  to  you.  that  the  criticism  of  him  and 
of  the  English  effort  disturbs  me  and  dis- 
turbs me  deeply. 

Do  these  critics  forget  June  of  1940  when 
proud  France  fell,  when  Holland  and  Bel- 
glum,  the  Poles,  and  almost  every  other 
nation  upon  the  European  continent  had 
been  defeated  and  ground  into  the  dust? 
Do  they  forget  that  only  England  and  Eng- 
land alone  stood  against  domination  of  the 
entire  eastern  world  by  the  Nazis?  Do  they 
forget  the  brave  boys,  who,  with  inferior 
equipment,  outnumbered  in  planes,  fought 
the  battle  of  England,  which  finally  stopped 
the  Nazi  hordes  and  prevented  their  taking 
the  strongest  fortress  that  today  exists  in 
the  defense  of  democracy?  Do  they  realize 
that  from  that  June  day  in  1940  until  Hitler 
with  supreme  confidence  made  his  attack 
upon  Russia,  England  alone  bore  the  battle? 

Likewise  with  respect  to  the  brave  Russians, 
who  have  made  the  greatest  sacrifice  not  only 
in  men  but  In  materials.  They  have  as- 
tounded the  world  by  their  courage,  their 
capacity,  and  their  power.  Again  in  the  near 
future  they  will  meet  the  supreme  test — 
the  last  mighty  effort  of  a  powerful  foe.  Let 
us  give  them  not  only  the  materials  and 
every  ounce  cf  war  effort  we  can  contribute 
with  our  growing  power  in  the  air,  but  let  us 
also  give  them  the  full  confidence  and  the 
complete  friendship  that  their  brave  stand 
deserves. 

The  wars  of  the  twentieth  century  are  all- 
out  wars.  The  time  Is  past  when  a  mer- 
cenary army  or  even  the  mobilized  youth  of 
a  nation  cculd  fight  and  win  wars.  Now 
every  man  and  woman  must  lay  aside  all  ob- 
jectives of  personal  or  family  necessities. 
They  must  forget  profit.  They  must  forget 
higher  personal  compensation.  They  must 
accept  leadership.  They  must  follow  that 
leadership  much  as  does  the  tramping  soldier 
In  the  Army.  We  must  make  every  necessary 
sacrifice.  If  we  do — and  I  know  we  will — 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  we  ourselves  will  de- 
serve, and  cur  children  and  cur  children's 
children  will  enjoy,  an  ultimate  peace.  Out 
cf  the  chaos  and  sacrifice  of  this  greatest 
of  all  world  wars  will  come  a  new  freedom  to 
the  teeming  millions  of  the  Far  East,  to  the 
stricken  peoples  of  Europe,  and  to  ourselves 
there  will  come  the  satisfaction  cf  a  task  well 
done  and  a  better  life  for  our  own  people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

i;ON.  EIRTON  K.  WHrELER 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1942 

Mr,  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Montana  Standard,  one  of  the 
leading  Democratic  papers  in  Montana, 
entitled  "Their  End,  Without  Help,  Was 
Not  the  Will  of  the  American  People!" 
relating  to  the  fall  of  Corregidor,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THEIR   END,    WrTHOtrT    HELP,   WAS    NOT  THE   WILL 
OF  THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE 

Corregidor,  that  great  Island  bastion  of 
Manila  Bay.  is  gone. 

The  Philippines  are  lost. 

The  tragic  tale  of  Bataan  is  repeated. 

Fifty  thousand  fighting  men.  the  flower  of 
the  United  States  Army,  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,  "have  been  written  off." 

Our  Government  had  nothing  for  them, 
only  praise. 

For  5  months  they  fought  ceaselessly,  In- 
domitably, with  courage  and  will  beyond 
compare  in  the  annals  of  fighting  men.  There 
could  be  but  on  answer  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  Government  had  no  plan  to 
help  them. 

The  American  people  are  beginning  to  gag 
on  the  futile  words  of  praise,  the  meaningless 
promises  that  come  from  Washington.  They 
beg  for  action  in  our  own  war. 

From  the  first  day  of  war  our  Government 
abandoned  the  17,000,000  Filipinos  in  the 
islands  and  our  own  Americans  there,  among 
them  the  50,000  fighting  men. 

This  is  a  day  of  anguish  for  America.  It 
is  a  day  of  sorrow  and  of  bleeding  hearts. 

To  many  Americans  it  is  a  day  of  shame. 
Those  Americans  who  feel  shame  today  can- 
not understand  wliy  our  Government  and  Its 
military  strategists  have  developed  and  exe- 
cuted no  plan  for  succor  and  assistance  to 
the  forces  which  were  sent  to  hold  and  defend 
our  American  outposts. 

Our  military  supplies  and  our  military  men 
have  encircled  the  globe  with  help  for  other 
nations.  But  we  had  no  help  for  ourselves 
or  our  own. 

Our  airplanes  are  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  Libyan  desert.  Our  great  bomber  planes 
are  being  flown  10,000  miles  across  oceans 
and  continents  to  reach  the  shores  of  India 
whose  people  ask  no  protection.  Our  air- 
planes are  in  Burma,  have  been  in  Java,  are 
on  the  Russian  front.  Great  flocks  of  them 
are  In  distant  Australia. 

But  there  was  not  a  single  airplane  com- 
mand to  drive  the  Japanese  from  our  own 
frontiers  In  the  Philippines,  where  50.000 
men  were  fighting  the  most  desperate  fight 
ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  modern  mili- 
tary history. 

We  are  able  to  help  the  whole  world — 
except  our  own. 

Those  Americans  at  Bataan  and  Corregidor 
and  their  Filipino  comrades  deserved  a  bet- 
ter fate  than  that  which  Washington  re- 
quired them  to  accept. 

Day  by  day  for  5  terrible  months  those 
men  have  been  bleeding  and  dying  for 
America, 

Day  by  day  they  hoped,  with  the  faith  of 
Americans  in  each  other,  that  help  would 
com.e. 

But  help  never  came.  Help  never  was  sent. 
Came  only  words  of  praise  for  men  who  were 
sacrificing  their  lives  helplessly,  needles.=ly. 
because  we  had  no  plan  to  bring  them  help, 
to   make  victory  possible. 

Our  men  at  Bataan  and  our  men  on  Cor- 
regidor were  trapped  from  the  first  day  as 
surely,  as  helplessly,  as  if  they  had  gone  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a  disabled  sub- 
marine. 

They  made  their  fight — what  a  magnificent, 
what  a  worthy  fight  it  was. 

But  it  was  a  fight  without  purpose,  becatise 
no  support  was  forthcoming. 

They  fought  to  the  end.  And  then  it  was 
surrender. 

Our  Government  had  surrendered  them 
long  since. 

We  learn  from  cur  radio  commentators 
that  our  Government  "had  written  them  off" 
months  ago. 

If  that  is  true,  these  50.000  fotight  on  only 
to  make  a  show  of  American  valor  and  their 


comrades  died  only  to  demonstrate  the  cour- 
age of  the  American  fighting  man. 

So  far  as  the  Nation  goes.  Washington  could 
have  had  a  million  volunteers  who  would 
have  staked  their  lives  on  the  chance  of  suc- 
coring their  brave  fellow  countrymen. 

And  how  little,  how  very  little  of  supplies, 
airplane  support,  and  reinforcements  it 
would  have  required  to  give  them  victory 
instead  of  annihilation  and  defeat. 

Good-bye,  brave  men  of  Corregidor. 

Your  end.  like  that  of  the  men  of  Bataan. 
was  not  the  will  of  the  American  people. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  W.LEEODAMLL 

OF  TE.\AS 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1942 

Mr.  ODANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  mod- 
est little  statement  written  by  Erskine 
Caldwell,  and  published  in  the  magazine 
of  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  last 
Sunday,  entitled  "Home  Front:  Texas 
Style." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Home  Front.  Texas  Style — The  Lone  Star 
State  Is  All-Out  for  Victory — It's  Learn- 
ing, Working,  Building,  and  Going  After 
THE  Axis  As  It  Once  Went  After  Cattle 
Rustlers 

(By  Erskine  Caldwell) 

Texans  have  always  done  big  things  in  a 
big  way.  Tliey  have  raised  more  cattle  than 
anybody  else,  they  have  pumped  more  oil  out 
of  the  ground  than  any  other  people  on 
earth,  and  they  grow  more  cotton  than  all 
the  other  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
combined.  Right  now  they  are  in  the  act  of 
training  more  aircraft  pilots  than  any  other 
nation  at  war  has  ever  boasted.  In  addition 
to  that,  if  Texas'  present  rate  of  aircraft  pro- 
duction continues  to  increase  in  the  future 
as  it  has  during  the  past  year,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  three  out  of  every  five  planes 
produced  in  America  will  be  Texas-built. 
Three  of  America's  largest  plane  plants,  lo- 
cated in  the  Dallas  area,  are  right  now  build- 
ing $400,000,000  worth  of  bombers,  trainers, 
and  fighters. 

Texas  is  a  large  slice  of  the  United  States, 
Almost  every  essential  for  modem  war  is  pro- 
duced in  the  Lone  Star  State,  and  some  of 
the  essentials  that  America  lacks  at  present 
will  soon  be  turned  cut  there  in  surprising 
quantities.  Bunker  oil  for  a  large  portion  of 
America's  naval  and  merchant  fleet  comes 
from  Texas,  as  does  industrial  fuel,  high-test 
aviation  gasoline,  and  lubricants  for  mecha- 
nized land  forces.  But  that  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. Sulfur  and  other  chemicals,  cotton 
for  clothing  and  gunpowder,  pulp  for  paper 
and  plastics — America  could  not  get  along 
without  the  large  quantities  of  these  mate- 
rials that  Texas  produces. 

Texas'  latest  and  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  America's  war  effort  will  be  supplying 
from  its  oil  fields  the  components  for  syn- 
thetic rubber.  Before  the  war  is  over,  we 
may  well  be  pleasurably  surprised  to  find 
that  Texas  Is  putting  tires  back  on  the  wheels 
of  our  automobiles  and  trucks.  This  will  not 
happen  overnight,  because  it  takes  time  to 
produce  synthetic  rubber,  and  the  armed 
forces  have  first  call. 


Plants  and  factories  for  processing  all  these 
Texas  products  are  running  around  the  clock 
these  days.  All  night  long  the  brightly 
lighted  windows  twinkle  over  the  plains,  and 
whenever  you  come  to  a  region  where  not  a 
single  light  can  be  seen,  the  chances  are  that 
somewhere  in  the  distance  bombers  and 
fighter  planes,  pursuit  and  observation  ships 
are  being  assembled  in  a  blacked-out  factory, 

DaLas,  already  one  of  the  largest  plane- 
manufacturing  cities  In  the  Nation,  will  soon 
be  pnxluclng  motors  for  tank  assemblies  in 
quantities  larger  than  anyone  dreamed  of 
2  years  ago. 

The  people  of  Texas  have  entered  the  war 
with  the  same  whole-hog  spirit  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  displayed  when  they  went 
in  for  ranching  and  oil  booming.  In  large 
cities,  small  towns,  and  country  hamlets  the 
talk  is  war.  war,  war.  Not  the  kind  of  half- 
hearttKl  enthusiasm  that  is  to  be  found  In 
some  cf  the  other  regions  of  America,  and 
not  the  fear  that  is  sometimes  expressed 
elsewhere;  what  Texans  talk  about  is  down- 
to-earth  production  of  war  materials  and  the 
mobilization  of  manpower.  You  hear  men 
complain  that  too  much  nonessential  pro- 
duction for  civilian  use  is  robbing  America 
of  its  military  and  naval  effectiveness.  If 
you  want  to  argue  over  the  merits  of  the 
matter,  go  to  Texas;  but  if  ycu  dislike  being 
on  the  losing  end  of  an  argument,  stay  out 
of  Texas. 

At  high  noon,  under  a  blazing  spring  sun. 
a  subchaser  was  launched  in  a  shipbuilding 
yard  cm  the  Gulf  coast.  Its  wake  beat  against 
the  piling  along  the  shore,  where  a  number 
of  other  war-craft  keels  were  in  varying  stages 
of  completion.  A  year  ago  half-a-mlllion- 
dollar  pleasure  yachts  for  the  oil-rich  were 
being  launched  from  the  ways,  but  all  that 
was  long  ago  and  far  away. 

Submarine  chasers,  mine  sweepers,  and  tor- 
pedo boats  are  the  kind  of  craft  Texans  want 
nowadays,  and  if  you  were  thoughtless 
enough  to  ask  a  Gulf  coast  shipbuilder  to 
lay  a  keel  for  a  cabin  cruiser  you  would  be 
luckj  if  you  did  not  get  knocked  fiat  on  your 
back  for   the  attempt. 

A  lean-faced,  bronze-skinned  Texan,  rivet- 
ing plates  on  one  of  the  incompleted  sub- 
chas<!rs.  stopped  work  long  enough  to  watch 
the  newly  launched  craft  slide  to  its  outfit- 
ting basin.  The  ear-spllttlng  chatter  of  his 
riveting  hammer  had  barely  died  out  before 
he  was  back  at  work  again  anchoring  steel 
plates  for  the  welders.  Nothing  had  been 
said,  but  talk  was  unnecessary.  This  was 
action — Texas  style. 

Later  In  the  afternoon  when  his  shift  was 
over  I  caught  up  with  the  riveter  as  he  walked 
down  the  street  from  the  yard  on  his  way  to 
his  car  in  a  parking  lot.  He  was  a  young 
fellow,  about  27,  and.  like  most  Texans,  tall 
and  leathery. 

"It's  funny  about  those  subchasers  and 
mine  sweepers  you  are  building  here."  I  said. 
"I  never  expected  to  see  that  kind  of  war 
work  in  Texas.  Most  people  think  Texas  is 
a  great  open  space,  with  a  few  steers  and  a 
lot  of  oil-well  derricks  on  the  landscape  " 

His  eyes  wrinkled  with  a  smile,  but  a  mo- 
ment later  his  face  became  stern  and  hostile. 
He  stopped  and  looked  at  me  closely. 

"Talk  fast,  buddy."  he  said  sharply.  "'Who 
are  ycu  and  what's  your  business?  Let's  see 
your  draft  card  and  identification  papers" 

I  was  able  to  satisfy  his  doubts,  and  the 
friendly  smile  returned  to  his  face.  We 
walked  on  down  the  street  in  the  balmy 
afternoon  toward  his  car. 

"We  can  build  anything  that  floats,"  he 
said  "We  can  build  them  faster  than  the 
Germans  and  Japs  can  sink  them — faster 
than  we  can  shove  them  down  the  ways." 

We  reached  the  parking  lot  and  £topped  at 
his  car. 

AMBmCN 

"As  soon  as  I  build  me  another  half  a  dozen 
subchasers  I'm  qi^ttlng  and  going  into  the 
Air  Corps,"  he  said.    "I  want  to  get  into  the 
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real  thing  Just  like  those  busters  out 
the  Philippines.    That's  what  I  want 

■■Experienced   shipbuilders   are    needo^ 
badly  as  loldlers  or  flyers."  I  said.    •"The 
try  needs  ships  in  a  hurry,  lots  of  them 

•"Hell.^"  he  sa:d.    "Anybody  can  rivet 
I'd  never  seen  a  rivet  hammer  In  my  life 
I  came  to  work  here  a  year  ago.     Id  beei, 
there  herding  cattle  all  my  life.    Even  w 
can  drive  a  rivet  hammer  " 

•"Maybe  you're  right,"  I  said 

"Sure.   I  am."  he  answered  quickly 
sides.  I  wouldn't  feel  right  if  I  didn  t 
limit  of  Japs  before  the  shooting  is  over 

"You  fellows  seem  to   mean  business 
here."  I  remarked 

"Gue>s  we  do,"  he  said     "If  a  man 
do  his  part,  we  figure  Texas  is  better  off  1 
out  him.     I  gxiess  we  sort  of  look  on  that 
of  people  as  we  once  did  on  cattle 
In  the  old  days  we  didn't  waste  any 
debating  what  was  to  be  done  about  it 
right  now  we've  got  an  even  bigger  job 
protecting  our  cattle — we're  saving  our 
hides" 

Practically  every  town   and  city   In 
has    dozens   of   home-defense   organ:;* 
and  the  State-defense  guard  is  second 
to  California's   in  size.     Lights  burn 
night  In  school  buildings  and  city 
ums  where  entire  families  from  10- 
Junlor  to  72-year-old  Grandpa  learn  firs 
fire  fighting,  and  rescue.     Classes  givl 
to  36  hours  of  training  in  first  aid.  demc 
duties,  decontamination  work,  and  fire 
ing  are  held  every  night  in  the  week 
most   every  Texas  town  of  any  size, 
are  even  studying  methods  of  combatln 
achutists  and  landing  parties  in  some 
munltles     There  Is  no  doubt  about  it 
have  every  intention  In  the  world  of 
on  the  winning  side  m  this  war. 

The      Texas     Defense      Guard, 
equipped    with    arms,    transport    and 
short   wave,  is  a  model  of  well-trainee 
clency.     The  rest  of  the  Nation  could 
a  lot  from  Texas. 

I  passed  through  a  small  south  Texas 
one  night  at  11  o'clock  and  saw  lights 
In   the   high-school   building 
automobiles  were  parked  around  it.  a 
side  were  several  hundred  citizens  wa 
a    flre-flghting    demonstration    being 
ducted  by  the  local  volunteer  firemen. 
the  demonstration  was  over  at  11:30.  I 
to  one  of  the  spectators. 

"You  people  evidently  believe  in 
for   anything    that   might    happen. "   I 
"Is  this  the  first  time  the  citizens  hav 
to  learn  fire  fighting?" 

"We  can't  have  enough  meetings  to  < 
our  people."  he  said      "They  want  to 
every  night  in  the  week  and  find  out 
do  in  an  emergency.    We  no  sooner 
a  demolition  squad  than  another  crowd 
to  form  a  rescue  unit     At  the  rate  were 
now.  there  won't  be  a  single  person  In 
over  10  years  old  who's  not  trained  in 
type  of  home  defense.     And  it  s  not 
wave  of  excitement,  either,  something 
will  blow  over  after   the  people  have 
off      This    Interest    has    been    buildlnfe 
gradually  ever  since   Pearl   Harbor.     I 
see  any  end  to  it     The  people  Just  nat 
want  to  be  ready  " 

W.OtINC  CP 

There  are  overconfident  and  lackad^l 
men  and  women  in  Texas.  Just  as  there 
all   regions  of    America,   but    there   an 
doubtedly  fewer  of  them   in   the  Lone 
State      Many  Texas  newspaper  editors 
plain  bitterly  that  the  people  have  not 
realized    the   aerlousness    of    the    hour 
when  they  write  one  of  their  white-ho 
torials.  they  tread  no  more  softly  than 
did    when    they    were    wutlng    abnut 
rustlers   in   the  old   days      The   peon 
thes«^  almfvst  daily   adinonltions  witi 
•erlou«ne89.  and  as  likely  as  not  a  rew 
defense  corps  w  :i  -pnag  up  overnight. 
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Women  are  going  to  work  In  defense  plants 
and  factories  as  fast  a.s  they  can  undergo 
training.  One  plane  plant  near  Dallas  em- 
ploys 500  women  at  present  and  Is  training 
several  hundred  more  to  build  planes.  The 
new  defense  plants  depend  upon  women  to 
supply  most  of  the  needed  labor,  and  already 
bombers  and  fighter  plaies  have  been  com- 
pleted almost  excl'iisively  by  women.  There 
are  few  women  bus  drivers  in  Texas  yet.  but 
girls  are  taking  over  the  cperatlon  of  elevators 
in  hotels  and  office  buildings'  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  trained.  All  up  and  down  the  Gulf 
coast  there  is  rush  by  men  and  boys  to  get 
out  of  nonessential  Jobs  and  into  defense 
plants  and  the  armed  forces. 

In  one  Texas  city  I  Ils'iened  to  the  pathetic 
story  of  a  wholesale  grocer  who  complained 
that  his  salesmen  were  leaving  him  for  war 
work  faster  than  he  could  replace  them. 

SAD    TALE  I 

"My  salesmen  have  |?ot  the  notion  that 
It's  beneath  their  dignity  these  days  to  call 
on  the  trade."  he  said,  his  face  long  and 
sad  looking.  "They  teil  me  they  want  to 
get  Into  a  plane  plant  or  the  Air  Corps. 
Only  two  days  ago  my  best  salesman  left 
me  to  Join  the  Air  Corps,  and  he's  over 
there  right  now  no  mere  than  a  mile  away 
at  that  bombing  school.  I'm  as  patriotic 
as  the  next  one  to  come  along,  but  I  still 
haven't  got  used  to  having  women  call  on 
the  trade  for  me.  Down  here  in  Texas  a 
lot  of  us  still  believe  a  woman  ought  to 
stay  In  bed  In  the  morning  and  do  what 
work  there  Is  to  be  done  In  the  kitchen. 
But  I  guess  things  are  changing.  I'll  get 
used  to  it  in  time,  although  I  wish  to  good- 
ness it  had  come  more   qradual." 

Spring  comes  early  in  Texas,  and  the  grass 
turns  green  in  March.  At  night  the  oil-field 
flares  light  up  the  countryside  until  It  looks 
like  a  restless  world  that  never  sleeps.  And 
during  the  day  bombing-school  students  fill 
the  sky  with  their  training  planes. 

It  is  a  restless,  wide-awake  country  along 
the  Texas  Gulf,  up  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
across  the  Panhandle  and  through  the  mid- 
land ranches  and  oil  fields  to  east  Texas, 
and  the  people  of  America  can  take  com- 
fort in  the  fact  that  this  is  all  part  of  the 
United  States. 

As  long  as  Texas  and  the  Texans  are  on 
our  side,  Id  hate  to  be  a  German  or  a  Jap. 


.Air-Mai!  Pick-L'p  Service  Denicnstr3tes 
Faith  of  Those  V*ho  Pioneered  trie 
Plan;  Third  .Anniversary  Siiow?  Great 
Increase  m  Its  \Jie 
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HON.  JENNINGS  R.ANDOLPH 

or   WEST    VIRCINI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

r  ..\sday.  May  12,  1942 

Mr.  R.wnOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  tiv  ':.::d  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  most  important  developments  in  the 
history  of  commercial  air  transporta- 
tion in  this  country.  It  was  May  12. 1939. 
thi-  ihe  air-mail  pick-up  service  was 
ir.aiu'i;:  .if»d.  Congress  authorized  the 
S'>:'.;ie  to  derrrmlne  the  practicability 
01  ex*!  p. :.:.:.  b'  •.>  fits  to  commurUtles  off 
r!>  b  a';;  p.,'..  f  the  regular  air  lines. 
ih:<  \i^h  -h..-  :,  ,■  1  system  by  which  mail 
and  ,a:.;  .i:  ••  collected  and  delivered  by 
a;:p.a:v-  ::i  'l.^ht. 


PROCR.\M    STARTS   IN    WEST   VIRCINIA 

It  is  appropriate  that  I  call  attention  to 
this  anniversaiy,  first,  because  the  re- 
markable record  which  has  been  made  in 
the  3  years  completely  vindicates  the 
judgment  of  Members  of  this  House  who 
supported  the  legislation  that  brought 
about  its  establishment:  and.  second,  be- 
cause experimental  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  unique  system  was  carried  on 
in  my  State,  and  like  our  great  Rural 
Free  Delivery  System,  of  which  the  air 
mail  pick-up  service  is  the  modern  pro- 
totype, the  program  was  inaugurated  over 
a  route  which  lay  for  the  most  part  in 
West  Virginia. 

In  the  beginning  the  air  pick-up  serv- 
ice was  operated  over  two  experimental 
routes,  one  extending  between  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadelphia  via  28  intermediate 
points,  and  the  other  between  Pittsburgh 
and  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  via  28  interme- 
diate points  in  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  and  southeastern 
Ohio.     These  routes  cover  945  miles. 

This  territory  was  selected  by  the  Post 
OfiBce  Department  for  the  experiment  be- 
cause of  the  early  developmental  work 
that  had  been  done  there  and  because  the 
difficult  flying  conditions,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  weather  and  terrain,  that 
are  encountered  in  this  region  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  test  the  new  system 
under  the  most  exacting  circumstances. 
The  experimental  service  lasted  a  year. 
Reporting  to  Congress  on  the  results,  as 
required  by  law.  the  Postmaster  General 
stated  the  record  of  the  service  for  a  new 
type  of  operation  "is  perhaps  without 
precedent  when  all  conditions  are  con- 
sidered." 

SIX  STATES  ARE  SEH\'ED 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  subse- 
quently placed  the  air  pick-up  service  on 
a  permanent  basis  by  granting  All  Amer- 
ican Aviation,  Inc.,  the  company  which 
had  successfully  operated  the  experi- 
mental routes,  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  for  five  lines. 
These  radiate  from  Pittsburgh  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  Williamsport,  Pa.,  James- 
town. N.  Y.,  and  Huntington.  W.  Va.. 
covering  112  communities  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Dela- 
ware. Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  They  serve 
65  communities  in  Pennsylvania.  33  in 
West  Virginia.  9  in  Ohio.  2  in  Delaware, 
2  in  Kentucky,  and  1  in  New  York. 

The  number  of  towns  is  about  one-half 
that  are  served  by  all  the  trunk  air  lines 
together.  The  system  has  provided 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  with  the 
most  comprehensive  air  transportation 
facihties  of  any  States  in  the  country. 
The  routes  cover  1.386  miles.  Service  is 
provided  on  two  daily  schedules. 

In  the  3  years  that  the  service  has  been 
in  operation,  pick-up  planes  have  flown 
1.712.105  revenue-miles,  made  92.934 
pick-ups  and  deliveries,  transported 
375.762  pounds  of  air  mail.  49.921  pounds 
of  air  express,  and  completed  approxi- 
mately 94  percent  of  schedules  without 
serious  damage  to  cither  equipment  or 
cargo. 

In  April  the  traffic  over  the  five  routes 
reached  its  highest  peak,  the  air  mail 
transported  totaling  23.785  pounds  and 
air  express  8.432  pounds.    The  air-mail 
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volume  represented  an  increase   ol   62 
percent  over  April  1941. 

PHENOMENAL  INCREASE   NOTED 

In  the  33  communities  in  West  Vir- 
ginia which  are  on  air  pick-up  routes, 
the  Increase  in  the  amount  of  air-mail 
dispatched  in  the  past  year  has  been 
almost  phenomenal.  In  April  1941  these 
communities  dispatched  a  total  of  39,404 
pieces  of  air  mail.  The  dispatch  from 
these  same  communities  in  April  totaled 
116.675  pieces,  an  increase  of  IU6  per- 
cent. 

The  increase  in  the  dispatch  from  the 
other  communities  on  the  air  pick-up 
lines  over  a  similar  period  has  been 
equally  impressive.  I  have  appended  to 
my  remarks  a  table  showing  the  increase 
taking  place  at  each  point  on  the  routes. 

In  the  discussions  in  committee  hear- 
ings and  on  the  Hov.<(-  flno:  which  pre- 
ceded the  passage  of  'lit  leg,. elation  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  the  service  could  generate  sufifl- 
cient  p.'^'al  :>"»'•  nijt  ^  lo  justify  its  exist- 
ence and  ir.a*  tii>'  CfK-t  of  the  np-n'ation 
might  b''  !)!('}iibi*ive  TY.r  ■.Miurir-  of 
traflBc  that  is  mnvine  »  v.'-  u.r  ;;]tk-;.;) 
lines  today  has  compittely  rtnio-va  d  ;  on - 
cern  over  this  point. 

Insofar  as  the  cost  to 
is  concerned.  tht>^p  lino'^ 
even"  pom*,  i!  .ncierd  tr- 
ine   a  profit    to  thf  Put 
me:it.     ThfTt>  is  no  o'  \u 
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If  we  l\d-A  u  Nation-wtue  .^y>-.'>:n"'.  of 
air  pak-'ip  lines.  I  am  convinced  from 
the  rc-iil'^  of  All  Anir-vu/^i])'.-.  li-H'i.da.n 
that  th'-y  wcuit.  bt/'i-in',-  ^t  ;:  ^;~a.-<;a.n.!.^ 
within  a  rciatu'-dy  shor'   irme 

Thf-  popu^a'ion  of  th--  ro:inmiinitir> 
no'.v  b' .n.'  -' r\"od  bv  '!:-  ^y-'.m  va:ic>. 
between  588.  which  is  tha;  of  GfT:v;i!» 
W.  Va.,  the  smallest,  to  112.504,  wiuch  u 
the  population  of  Wilmington.  Del.,  the 
largest  city  on  the  ^o'ut■.^.  Thi^  d.A'- 
not  include  the  terminal  points  of  Pitt.s- 
burgh  and  Philadelphia. 

The  treinendoti.s  increase  in  air  nia  I 
patronage  that  ha.^.  taken  place  in  these 
communities  since  the  air  p:ck- up  serv- 
ice as  started  is  \1sible  proof  that  our 
people  appreciate  the  advantages  of  air 
transpi  rati  ill  Tl  a  v  -aiII  support  it 
when  Lhcv  art  at!  .ided  direct  service, 
which  as.-i;:p-  tram  hat  their  mail  and 
cargo  mo\  ■  .<  bv  a.r  aii  'he  u\iv  and  is  not 
subject  to  surfaC'>  haul  wluch  only  too 
often  delays  liit-  \aiue  of  air  transporta- 
tion. 

This  gap  between  the  trunk-line  cities 
and  the  off-lying  towns  to  and  from 
which  a;r  riiai,  and  air  express  nr.i.^t  move 
on  the  ground  i.^  one  of  the  sn 
nesses  of  oui  a:r  'rrin-p''^:  ■-»'-'"'! 
To  the  C(nT^.rr,u:rd:rs  r^n  :':c  a- 
rod'e^,  *h:>  nap  ha-^  b  '.  n  lar'Ca, 

'I  :.;  ■>•  dft  ;^  ^^  v.'  rally  >ha; '',. 
a  po>t-'A.-ir  fxa  iod  tlicre  w.ai]  b« 
ev*'an>M  n  of  air  tian.^porTation 
throuk^h.iut  th.e  Utnt-'d  States 
'V'';!d  rrinur"~MoF:ahlv  the  a;r 
\\;d  tia\'e  an  important  f:ar'  m 
ri.ii'i^i'-n  N'"  ii'rp''a'ts  a 
this  operation     rianK^nst 
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At  present  there  are  pending  before  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  applications  to 
establish  similar  pick-up  routes  in  26 
additional  States  which  would  serve 
1.400  communities  without  air  serv- 
ice and  add  about  25,000  route  miles  to 
the  existing  airline  system.  These  plans 
forecast  the  expansion  that  is  coming  in 
this  type  of  service.  In  my  opinion,  it  will 
be  much  greater. 

I  also  believe  that  once  the  war  is  over, 
air  pick-up  lines  will  be  established  all 
over  the  world. 

Present  air  pick-up  lines  serve  an  area 
in  which  many  of  our  large  war  indus- 
tries are  located.  By  giving  these  in- 
dustries overnight  air  service  to  practi- 
cally every  point  in  the  country,  and  by 
delivering  to  them  mail  and  cargo  on  the 
same  day  it  arrives  at  the  trunk  line 
terminals,  the  air  pick-up  service  is  mak- 
ing '  n  imp'  r'an'  ^  ■  r^'rd/ation  to  ih*  ■■:■...■: 
effort  wnn:  <p<-.ja  .r:  iruiiiporlatiun  and 
commun:ca;;  n  is  often  a  matter  of 
desperate  urcencv  T*  ;=:  ^-'-r*  "'-d  'h  r 
this  sennce  ha';  n^'  b- '  n  oot-nd-d  ir.^ir 
rapidly.  There  are  many  other  areas  In 
the  country  in  which  the  air  pick-up 
service,  if  it  were  now  operating,  could 
be  of  very  great  sissistance  to  the  war 
rffnrt  the  ^amr  as  it  i.=;  in  the  .section 
udi'  re  i:  noiw  »'x;.-t  <. 

{Recently  th'  iirc-ident  of  one  of  the 
laigest  air  Im- -  va^  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  in  his  p.:..  n  it  would  probably 
ahy^ri\>  be  necessary  for  the  Government 
ti  :;b-.di7e  the  operation  of  the  air  pick- 
tip  service  th.-  .same  a.-.  :\  does  the  rural  ' 
free  dej-.vfrv  service  because  i*  would 
neve!  be  able  to  support  itself  from  air  j 
mail  revenues  alone.  The  results  of  the 
pr-  en'  servi-^e  completely  refute  this 
ic;..  a  W!'.;:;:  un  *his  question  of  suhsidy. 
I  ::aiioiilr  a. so  iha'  !  lie  F,,i--  OtflC!  }:.i>'- 
m-  n*^  made  to  carriers  lor  transportmg 
tile  ail  mail  represent  only  a  fraction  of 
the  financial  assistance  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  Government  in  air  navi- 
gational aids  and  airport  facilities  and 
other  elaborate  facilities  that  have  been 
established  by  the  Government  in  en- 
couraging the  development  of  civil 
aviation. 

NO    AIRPORTS    ARE    NEEDED 

The  air  pick-up  service,  being  strictly 
a  contact  operation,  could  function  with- 
out any  of  th'  -  expensive  facilities 
which  are  maintained  by  the  Government 
for  the  operation  of  the  trunk  lines. 

In  the  service  provided  the  air  pick- 
up is  making  an  important,  although  in- 
tangible. contnbuUi  n  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  wa!  I:  u  .  not  be  long,  in  my 
opinion,  bf  foire  wa,  hear  that  it  is  making 
a  more  (in tat  contribution.  I  read  an 
a''cle  written  by  Ma.v  A'.  Wd'iams 
recently  in  which  he  said. 

You  may  be  familiar  with  the  pick-up  air 
service  of  the  .M  .*!nerlcan  Aviation  Co., 
whereby  pack  ij^e.-  ..;  a  mail  bags  are  dropped 
or  picked  up  by  planes  m  flight. 

This  air  service  has  been  doing  a  great 
Job  by  providing  air-mail  service  to  towns 
and  communities  whrrc  ; '.ports  are  not 
available  or  cannot  be  bu  .omically. 

It  Is  becoming  evident  that  this  new 
peacetime  commercial  aviation  venture  will 
be  npplled  to  mlliury  aviation  to  great  ad- 
Vixr.tHi'e. 
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The  United  States  Army  Air  C5orps  Is  golne; 
In  for  gliders  in  a  big  way  for  transporting 
troopji  and  vital  supplies,  and  cv*n  ammuni- 
tion, gas.  and  oil  to  advanced  combat  units. 

Everyone  understands  the  demonstrated 
uses  cf  troop-cariying  gliders  m  invasion  op- 
erations. Well,  the  Army  has  tackled  this 
entire  project  of  towing  gliders  fUJed  with 
soldiers  or  supplies  In  a  very  thorough  and 
83rstematlc  fashion. 

Looking  far  beyond  the  Immediate  uses  of 
such  powerless  aircraft,  the  Army  has  con- 
ducted successful  experiments  in  retrieving 
the  landed  gliders  after  their  pay  loads 
(human  and  otherwise)  have  been  delivered. 

It  would  be  mighty  expensive  to  cut 
gliders  loose  from  towing  pUines  and  count 
them  lost  because  they  had  been  landed  at 
spots  where  powered  aircraft  could  not  land. 

Therefore,  the  Air  Corps  has  adopted  the 
pick-up  Idea  and  Is  equipping  planes  to 
swoop  down  and  snag  the  towing  cables  of 
landed  military  gilders  and  get  them  aloft  and 
home  again  f-r  nnrther  trip. 
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ker.  there  was  an  nfTi  ad,  in- 
A  f;  ■■;.  \Vn.  l  ■  Fo  ,o  ;,  ;,  'a 
'  llie  tllecL  that  n.  e  aa.icting 
s  to  discover  n( 'a  ums  for 
'  dt  rn.  warfare  a5  practiced  by 
he  A::  Co*pc  p!;der  unit  st-a- 
:e  fiac  ::..,..:■    .i  successful  alr- 

the 


plane  pick-up  of  a  glider  resting 
ground. 

The  press  recently  carried  an  article  by 

I^•^v  !.  B  Barrin.uer,  glider  spoenast  of 
the  Ainiy  Air  Corps,  in  which  ;:e  reitrrcd 
to  the  possibihty  of  air  pick-up  in  launch- 
ine  ,,i,r„d  *  '.v.'ut  fO  j,  -^^  j^e  s'so'ii  ';;h*  a 
rata  r  ;o  \v;..i,  a  ht  v  as  a  pilo'  w.is  p.,;  ked 
lip  bv  a  I  :  .lie  in  flight  in  a  test  conducted 
by  the  A.:  da'-p.'^ 

I  bela  V-  I  ;,m  revealing  no  military 
secitt  -A'l.i  ::  I  ,-a\  ■he  ida:..  which  picked 
up  hhis  t:..o>i-  in  "..'  A:!!.-.  Aa  C^irp?  *est 
w,i,-  Laie  'i  t;a  a:;  r;:rt;.  pa^K-ai:  p.,ines 
vvhich  had  been  taken  fr  m  us  regular 
daily  run  to  make  rh^^  rxpi  r;mt  nt. 

I  also  th..;.k  W).-/  -o-  u  -.^  ,hall  seethe 
introduction  of  pick-up  equipment  capa- 
ble of  handling  much  heavier  loads,  which 
will  make  the  system  more  valuable  both 
from  commercial  and  military  stand- 
points. 

Average  number  of  pieces  of  air  mail  dit- 
patched  monthly  via  air  jrick-up 
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is  a  challenge  to  patriotism,  a  summons 
to  our  finest  and  best  efforts. 

Ir.  this  editorial,  entitled  "Produce. 
P.  ciuce,  and  Produce!"  Hon.  Frank  E. 
H  ."iC.  past  grand  worthy  president  of 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  points  out 
that  if  the  world  is  to  be  saved  for  free- 
dom and  the  American  way  of  life,  and 
everything  we  hold  dear,  it  must  be  saved 
on  the  production  line. 

This  brilliant  editorial  has  attracted 
such  widespread  attention  and  there  are 
so  many  requests  for  its  text  that  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  of  the  House 
r'   R*  p;- -  rVi*:v-s  to  insert  it  in  the 

CONC..=  iS»!'-N  \:.   :l£C0RD. 

It  is  as  follows: 

PRODUCE,  PRODUCE.  AND  PRODUCB 

The  editor  Is  a  student  of  footbaU.  He 
played  it.  He  taught  it.  As  quarterback  and 
:,-.*  r  -  head  coach  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Di  J.e  learned  well  this  lesson:  Tou  can't 
u:r.  v  playing  defense.  Only  offense,  both 
ir:  -;  r:  and  strategy,  can  surprise  and  con- 
'.::-■■  the  opposing  team — and  score. 

Sj  It  is  in  war.  Our  enemies  are  winning 
today  because  we  have  allowed  them  to  bring 
the  war  to  us — whenever  and  wherever  they 
choose.  We  have  never  carried  the  war  to 
them.  As  one  commentator  put  it,  we  merely 
slap  at  wasps  as  they  sting  us — killtog  them 
here  and  there;  but  we  have  not  sought  out 
the  wasps'  nest  to  destroy  and  annihilate  it. 
Why  haven't  we  taken  the  offensive?  Be- 
cause we  lack  the  flghtmg  arms  with  which 
to  reach  out  and  strike  down  the  enemy 
wherever  he  may  be.  We  lack  cargo  vessels, 
warships,  submarines,  planes,  tanks,  and  guns. 
Without  these,  we  cannot  attack.  Without 
attack,  we  cannot  win. 

Produce,  produce,  produce — this,  therefore. 
Is  America's  Job  today,  tomorrow,  next  week, 
next  month,  next  year.  Produce  until  victory 
is  ours.  This  war  has  two  main  battle- 
grounds. One  is  the  Intricate  web  of  bat- 
tlefronts  all  over  the  world.  The  other  is  the 
production  line  at  home.  We  don't  have  to 
worry  about  the  first.  Our  MacArthurs,  our 
Colin  Kellys,  and  our  Edward  OHares  will 
keep  them  going.  Our  Job  is  to  win  the  bat- 
tle of  production  right  here  at  home. 

Lets  take  stock  of  our  position.  Are  we 
winning  the  battle  of  production?  Yes;  we 
are.  But  not  fast  enough.  A  thousand  planes 
before  a  battle  are  better  than  10,000  after 
the  battle  has  been  lost  Why  is  so  much 
precious  time  wasted?  Because  we  are  not 
united  Let's  not  fool  ourselves  on  this 
scorf  We  may  talk  unity,  but  we  don't  act 
it.  r«  r:  Harbor  united  us — but  only  for  a 
while  Our  anger  is  subsiding,  the  wound  Is 
healing,  and  unfortunately  the  blows  being 
InHicted  on  MacArthurs  forces  at  Bataan  are 
robbed  by  distance  of  much  of  their  power  to 
keep  our  anger  at  white  heat.  So  again  we 
are  breaking  up  Into  pressure  groups.  While 
our  boys  on  our  far-flung  battlefronts  are 
fighting  for  America,  we  at  home  are  fighting 
to  defend  selfish,   personal  Interests. 

Look  at  your  paper.  On  the  international 
front.  It  writes  about  American  losses.  Amer- 
ican gains.  American  handicaps,  American 
heroism  But  on  the  domestic  front,  the 
word  "America  ■  is  seldom  used.  Instead, 
we  read  about  farm  bloc?,  new  dealers  and 
anti-new  dealers.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, capital  and  labor,  the  "haves"  and  the 
"have-nots  "  Farmers  don't  want  a  ceiling 
put  on  agricultural  prices,  factory  workers 
want  a  ceiling  on  prices  but  not  on  wages, 
and  capital  objects  to  the  freezing  of  prices 
without  a  ceiling  on  wages.  Industry  seeks  to 
scrap  the  40-hour  week;  unions  clamor  to 
maintain  it.  The  haves  fight  to  keep  their 
bank  accounts:  the  have-nots  seek  the  op- 
portunity to  op)en  accounts  of  their  own. 
So.  on  the  home  front,  the  battle  rages — 
a  battle  to  keep  or  to  gain  some  personal 
:  r.vilegp.    And  while  we  quarrel,  the  Nation's 
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energy,  which  should  be  harnessed  to  the 
war  effort.  Is  dissipated,  and  time — so  essen- 
tial to  the  winning  of  the  war— is  wasted. 

For  instance,  in  1941.  stoppages  of  work 
cost  this  country  23.500.000  man-days.  Of 
this  total,  it  is  estimated  that  11.000.000 
man-days  of  work  were  lost  to  our  defense 
effort.  Lets  translate  this  lost  time  in  terms 
of  ships.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
660.000  man-hours  lost  In  defense  industries 
last  January  would  have  built  four  170-foot 
steel  submarine  chasers.  With  the  11.000.000 
man-days,  or  88,000.000  man-hours,  we  lost 
during  1941,  we  could  have  built  533  sub 
chasers  How  many  battleships,  airplane  car- 
riers? Well,  we  can  only  hazard  a  guess. 
As  the  score  now  stands,  however.  Japan  has 
15  battleships  to  our  14,  15  carriers  to  our 
7.  Lost  hours  in  February  cost  us  2,000 
planes. 

Pearl  Harbor  has  not  put  a  stop  to  lost 
man-hours.  During  the  first  week  of  Febru- 
ary, the  United  States  conciliation  service  was 
carrying  its  heaviest  load  in  history — 733 
labor  disputes.  In  his  February  23  fireside 
chat,  the  President  said:  "We  shall  not  stop 
work  for  a  single  day."  But  even  as  he  spoke, 
200  small  war  plants  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  were  closed.  On  that  day,  100,000  work 
hours  were  Irretrievably  lost.  How  many  of 
our  boys  at  the  front  will  pay  with  their 
blood  for  that  loss,  no  one  can  say. 

It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the  editor  to  say 
which  pressure  group  is  right  or  wrong  In 
its  demands.  Neither  Is  It  his  Intention  to 
lay  the  blame  on  this  or  that  group  for  the 
lag  In  our  production  of  war  equipment.  The 
editor  Is  writing  not  as  a  member  of  a  special 
group,  but  as  an  American.  As  an  American 
he  must  condemn  any  group — whether  It  be 
management,  labor,  agriculture.  Government, 
or  the  military— that  puts  selfish  interest  and 
personal  prestige  ahead  of  victory. 

There  are  168  hours  in  a  week.  Donald 
Nelson,  the  man  whom  the  President  has 
charged  with  the  gigantic  task  of  getting  the 
Nation's  production  machinery  moving  In 
full  swing,  has  asked  for  168  machine-hours 
In  our  factories  to  every  168  hours  of  ma- 
chine gunning  at  the  front.  We  must  find 
a  way  to  make  that  request  a  reality  before 
It  Is  too  late.  How  we  shall  do  It,  no  one — 
from  the  President  down  to  the  least  of  us — 
really  knows.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain: 
It  cannot  be  done  at  the  expense  of  only  one 
group.  Management,  labor,  agriculture.  Gov- 
ernment, the  military,  and  the  consumer — 
all  must  yield  some  cherished  right,  some 
hard-won  privilege.  All  must  sacrifice,  know- 
ing that  in  the  yielding  we  make  secure  the 
transmission  of  those  selfsame  rights  and 
privileges  to  our  children. 

The  time  for  making  voluntary  secrlfice  of 
some  of  our  rights  and  privileges  Is  getting 
short.  If  we  do  not  do  it  today,  tomorrow's 
dawn  may  see  them  wTested  from  us  by  a 
ruthless  enemy.  It  happened  in  France.  It 
can  happen  here.  Even  while  Hitler,  like  a 
colossus,  was  reaching  across  the  Baltic  Sea  to 
pluck  traitor-ridden  Norway,  even  as  he 
strode  boldly  through  Holland  and  Belgium, 
French  generals  were  quarreling  with  each 
other.  Daladier  and  Reynaud  were  calling 
each  other  crude  names,  short-sighted  indus- 
trial leaders  were  thinking  of  profits,  and 
labor  was  Jealously  hugging  Its  privileges  close 
to  Its  breast.  France,  rotten-ripe  with  dis- 
cord, collapsed  at  Hitler's  touch.  Today.  In 
Nazi-occupied  France,  among  Its  40.000.000 
people,  private  property,  profits,  and  divi- 
dends are  things  of  the  past.  Rights  of  labor 
and  union  security  are  dead  Issues — as  dead 
as  the  French  democracy  Itself. 

Isolated  acts  of  heroism  as  displayed  by 
scores  of  our  boys  at  the  front  will  not  win 
this  war.  Isolated  feats  of  brilliant  general- 
ship as  displayed  by  Douglas  MacAnliur  on 
Bataan  will  not  win  this  war.  Only  a  united 
America  can  conquer — 130.000000  people 
forging  America's  fighting  arm  in  mines,  mills, 
factories,  shipyards,  farms,  offices,  schools,  and 
homes.     Only  through  united  effort,  swiftly 
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and  efficiently  undertaken,  can  we  be  strong 
enough  to  seek  out  tlie  wa.-ps'  nest  and 
destroy  it. 

Unite,  produce,  attack,  and  conquer. 
That's  America's  one  and  only  road  to 
victory. 


Tr:':i;*e  to  th(  Lite  Dr.  Pii:i:i,.s  h\  flv-race 

»  C.  Carli.'^le 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BIRTON 

>)F  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1942 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
permission  to  place  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  poem  written  by  Horace  C, 
Carlisle,  of  the  office  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  who  has  often  written  poems 
which  have  been  placed  in  the  Record. 
The  poem  of  Mr.  Carlisle  relates  to  the 
late  Dean  Phillips,  Chaplain  of  the  Sen- 
ate, whose  prayers  have  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  for  many  of  Mr.  Carli.sle"s 
previous  poems.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
poem  placed  in  the  Record  by  unanimous 
consent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a 
light  unto  my  path  (Psalms  119:  105). 

BELOVED  IN  LIFE,  BEMOANED  IN  DEATH 

(By  Horace  C.  CarlL'ile) 

No  man  can  either  buy  or  borrow 

One  solitary  breath. 
There  comes  to  mankind  no  tomorrow 

When  comes  the  call  of  death. 
Tho  tears  from  others'  ej'es  may  glisten, 

As  they  in  sorrow  fall. 
In  death,  man  can't  stop,  look,  and  listen, 

He  has  to  heed  the  call. 

The  Nation,  In  sackcloth  and  ashes, 

Bowed  its  uncovered  head 
In  sorrow,  as,  unseen,  the  flashes 

Of  news  began  to  spread 
That  Chaplain  Phillips,  whose  devoted 

Life  of  real  sacrifice 
For  others,  had  been  Just  promoted, 

For  service  in  the  skies. 

As  death  approached  and  life  diminished, 

He  heard  the  still  small  voice 
From  heaven  whisper,  "It  Is  finished", 

Which  left  him  but  one  choice. 
To  leave  the  world  in  which  his  labors 

Were  ever  done  in  love. 
To  point  his  friends  and  lead  his  neighbors 

Back  to  the  Gcd  of  Love. 


A   National   Program  for  t''e  rh\>iC;;'!y 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV  ES 

Tuesday    Mau  12.  1942 

Mr.  SUM  P'.::!)  M:'  ?•:,  ker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 


Paul  A.  Strachan  on  a  national  program 
for  the  physically  handicapped; 

From  comparative  studies  on  the  part  of 
various  Federal  agencies,  we  know,  t.oday. 
that  the  approximate  cost  of  siipportin!?  a 
disabled  adult  is  $.500  per  year;  whereas,  often, 
a  single  expenditure  of  $300.  or  less,  may 
make  him  self-supporting.  This  Is  a  drain 
upon  the  Nation's  resources,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  unhappy  plight  of  the  individual. 
Further,  estimates  over  the  past  20  years 
show  that  the  average  earnings  of  a  disabled 
worker,  after  rehebilitation.  is  about  $1,000 
per  year,  which  places  him,  in  the  majority 
of  instances.  In  self-supporting  status. 

Since  1920  approximately  150.000  citizens 
have  been  rehabilitated  by  the  Federal-State 
program,  and  the  combined  earnings  of  such 
workers  represent  an  annual  income  of  about 
$150,000,000.  While  thus  adding  to  the  Na- 
tion's income,  through  rehabilitation  of  the 
Individual,  there  has  been  saved  approxi- 
mately $75,000,000  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  spent  for  the  caie  of  such  people. 

Further  studies  indicate,  today,  that  more 
than  628  different  kinds  of  Jobs  are  held  by 
the  physically  handicapped,  and,  as  hereto- 
fore stated,  the  horizons  of  these  are  being 
constantly  extended,  as  educational,  medical, 
and  other  factors  contributing  to  rehabilita- 
tion Improve.  For  example,  in  the  Federal 
service  alone,  according  to  the  classification 
law,  there  are  more  than  3,000  different 
kinds  of  Jobs,  and  if  a  survey  is  made  of 
these  surely  it  would  be  shown  that  there 
are  many  more  than  628  types  of  work  which 
the  physically  handicapped  can  do  or  may  be 
trained  to  perform. 

As  a  m.atter  of  fact,  in  many  respects,  in- 
dustry is  away  ahead  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  actual  handling  of  this  problem. 
The  Western  Electric  Co..  for  example,  could 
hardly  be  termed  a  philanthropic  institu- 
tion. In  that,  primarily,  such  Industries  must 
necessarily  concern  themselves  with  doUars- 
and-cents  results.  It  made  a  comparison  of 
652  disabled  workers,  with  a  similar  number 
of  nonhandicapped,  doing  the  same  types  of 
work,  and  found  that:  Absences  due  to  sick- 
ness and  discharges  for  cause  were  from  7  to 
8  percent  higher  among  the  nonhandicapped 
than  among  the  disabled,  and  there  were  5  6 
percent  fewer  accidents  among  disabled 
workers. 

Further,  the  reluctance  of  employers  In 
private  Industry  to  employ  handicapped 
workers,  because  of  the  fear  of  having  to  pay 
a  lilgher  rate  on  employees'  compensation 
Insurance,  has  no  basis  in  fact,  as  the  initial 
compensation  rate,  generally.  Is  fixed  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  and  the  total  cost  Is 
based  upon  the  number  of  employees,  occupa- 
tions, and  pay  roll.  No  information  is 
required,  generally,  regarding  the  physical 
condition  of  the  employees.  The  rate  Is  later 
adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  plant's  experi- 
ence. The  claim  that  the  experience  must 
necessarily  be  pocr  If  handicapped  persons 
are  employed,  has  not  been  substantiated. 
The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  for  example,  employs 
more  than  10,000  physically  handicapped 
workers  and  reports  that  It  has  the  lowest 
compensation  Insurance  rate  In  the  automo- 
tive Industry,  and  there  are  other  out- 
standing illustrations. 

The  following  is  further  illustrative  of  the 
tremendous  scope  of  this  problem:  "Despite 
preventive  measures  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment, devised  in  recent  years,  the  number 
who  become  disabled  each  year  from  indus- 
trial and  noniudustrLil  Injuries  and  diseases 
is  enormous.  The  Division  of  'Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  reports  that  800.000  persons  be- 
come permanently  disabled  every  year 
because  of  congenital  defects,  accidental 
Injurj',  and  disease."  Latest  figures  of  the 
Biu'eau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  industrial 
injuries  in  the  United  States  indicate  that  in 
1940  nearly  90.000  persons  suffered  some  per- 
manent Impairment  and  1,782  000  persons 
temporary  disabilities.    The  total  time  lost 
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from  these  Injuries  alone,  accordirig  to 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  was  126.240.000 
man-days.  Further,  the  National  Safety 
Council,  In  Its  1941  edition  of  Accident  Facts, 
reports  that  accidental  Injuries  reached  the 
staggering  total  of  9,100,000  in  1940. 

On  March  24,  1942,  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  a  discussion  partici- 
pated in  by  Senators  Bone.  McFarland.  and 
Murray.  It  was  brought  out  and  emphasized 
that  '•30.000,000  man-days  were  lost  In 
strikes,  while  In  the  same  period  460.000,000 
man-days  were  lost  by  accidents  in  industry. ' 

As  another  example,  in  current  report  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  Issued  by  Columbia  University 
Press,  it  Is  stated  that  98  percent  of  the  eye 
Injuries,  which  occur  In  American  Industries 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  per  day,  representing  an 
annual  loss  of  $200,000,000.  are  wholly  un- 
necessary. 

It  Is  further  estimated  that  approximately 
20  percent  of  the  total  Injuries  occurring  In 
industry  result  In  permanent  or  partial  deaf- 
ness. Many  additional  statistics  could  be 
quoted  showing  development  of  Incipient 
pulmonary  diseases,  including  tuberculosis, 
silicosis,  and  various  bronchial  affections; 
cardiac  ailments;  and  other  diseases  resulting 
from  accident  or  Injury  or  improper  working 
environments  in  Industry.  Many  victims  of 
these  could  be  reclaimed  through  proi>er 
medical  and  rehabilitating  processes.  Fur- 
ther, the  present  more  or  less  IneCTectlve 
methods  in  use  to  eliminate  preventable  acci- 
dents could,  doubtless,  be  greatly  improved 
if  all  agencies  at  Interest  would  combine  their 
activities  In  this  direction  rather  than,  as  now, 
continue  to  scatter  their  fire  too  thinly  over 
too  great  a  territory. 

(Note. — Many  of  the  foregoing  statements 
are  literal  quotations  from  reports  of  offlcials 
and  from  various  Federal  agencies.) 
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The  problem  presented  by  the  physically 
handicapped,  then.  Is  a  manifold  one.  and 
should  be  met  by  advances  on  many  fronts 
simultaneously  and,  among  other  means,  by 
action  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  By  extension  of  the  Federal-State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program,  perhaps  along 
lines  Indicated  in  the  pending  Barden  bill 
(which  was  discussed,  and  generally  favored, 
although  not  endorsed  in  toto,  at  the  recent 
conference  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  As- 
sociation). 

2.  By  petting  up  a  Federal  agency  devoted  to 
the  physically  handicapped  and  concentrating 
therein  the  mere  important  of  the  activities 
directly  affecting  their  Interests,  although 
not  disturbing  the  educational  aspects,  as  at 
present  directed  by  the  United  States  OlOce 
of  Education.  Elaborating  on  this  phase,  In 
view  of  the  obvious  Impossibility,  at  this 
time,  of  developing  an  over-all  program,  legis- 
latively, that  would  be  acceptable  to  all  the 
various  groups  constituting  representatives 
cf  physically  handicapped  organizations,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  bearing  In  mind  that  If  any 
such  program  attempts  to  do  what  should  be 
done,  and  that  is,  to  concentrate,  now,  as 
many  activities  bearing  upon  the  physically 
handicapped  as  possible,  many  Federal  agen- 
cies, having  handled  certain  phases  of  this 
matter  over  a  period  of  several  years  and 
having,  thus,  become  entrenched  behind  re- 
doubts that  could  not  be  taken,  perhaps, 
except  by  direct  legislative  assault  thus  stir- 
ring up  jurisdictional  and  other  strife,  cal- 
culated to  delay  the  program — a  fair  conclu- 
sion is,  that  either  by  legislation  or  Executive 
order  an  agency  might  be  set  up  to  do  this 
work  without  engendering  much.  If  any,  dis- 
sension, along  the  following  lines: 

"A  bill  establishing  in  the  Federal  Security 
Administration  a  bureau  for  the  welfare 
of  the  physically  handicapped,  and  for  other 
purpos^^^s. 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc. 

"Sbc  1  That  there  is  hereby  eFtabllshed  In 
the  Federal  Security  Administration  a  Bureau 
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Fcr  the  Welfare  ol  the  Physically  H\ndl- 
tapped  (hereinafter  termed  th'  B;:  u). 
*hich  shall  be  headed  by  a  DirfrCt  :  -a^" 
shall    be    under   supervision    ci    the    F  ; 

Becurity  Administrator.  The  Federal  Secu- 
rity Administrator  shall  appoint  and  fit  the 
compensation  of  such  officers  and  empl  nees 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  i  rovi 
slons  of  this  Act.  without  regard  tc 
Classification  Act  of  1923.  as  amende  : 
Insofar  as  practicable  and  possible.  :;. 
reau  shall  be  staffed  by  the  physically  h  uidi- 
capped  themselves 

•Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  f;.    15       .m: 

•'(a»  To  collect,  tabulate,  and  m.4.-;c  ^uollc 
statistics  pertaining  to  the  physically  hindl- 
capped  and  their  welfare. 

•lb)  To  ascertain  what  fields  rf  e::;j:loy- 
ment  are  available  to  the  physically  iiindl- 
capped  and  to  make  such  information  public. 

••(C)  To  acquaint  employers  In  pnva  e  in- 
dustry with  the  special  capabilities  "T  r>  p 
physically  handicapped,  and  to  en  .•^.^' 
their  employment,  where  possible  ,i:.  :  :  r.ic- 
tlcable.  on  an  equal  footing  with  tn^-  :.on- 
handicapped 

"(d)  And  to  cooperate  with  public  and 
private  agencies  and  Individuals  In  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  placement  of  the 
physically  handicapped. 

•'Sec.  3  There  is  hereby  authorizrd  '^  ^^ 
appropriated  out  of  the  Treasury  sue;  -  ::r.s 
as  are  not  otherwise  appropriated,  wh:  i  ;■.,  . v 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  prov.s:  :  ^  f 
this  act." 

The  foregoing  Is  relatively  simple,  thu  lan- 
guage and  meaning  clear,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  authorizations  the  bill 
contains  would.  If  put  Into  effect,  b€  very 
helpful  in  launching  a  national  progrs  rr  on 
behalf  ov  the  physically  handicapped. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  this  bill  does  not 
Invade  the  Jurisdiction  of  other  agenci  's  ap- 
preciably, save  only  In  the  sense  of  coo  aerat- 
ing with  them,  at  this  time.  It  is  also  P'  unted 
out  that,  for  example,  the  United  states 
Office  of  Education  is  primarily  cone  erned 
with  educational  problems  of  the  nonl.andl- 
capped.  and  that,  being  its  chief  funct  on.  it 
Is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  that  Office 
then  Is  hardly  the  place  to  concentra  te  all 
the  problems — both  academic  and  practical — 
bearing  upon  administration  of  an  agency 
to  deal  with  the  whole  problem  of  the  1  .ir.di- 
capped. 

Unquestionably,  ultimately  tie  handl- 
r-ipppd  must  have  their  own  ;..:•'  the 
.■an.e   as  do  the   veterans,  throug..  Vet- 

:  l■:^  .-X  iinlnlstratlon;  women,  thrci..  :.  •';  *• 
'»v  ;:.,t:.  Bureau;  children,  throu..:  :':.-^ 
Cliildreii  s  Bureau,  etc..  if  their  probleiis  are 
to  be  dealt  with  on  an  effective,  specialized 
basis.  It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  there 
Is  some,  although  not  considerable,  opposi- 
tion to  handling  the  handicapped  as  i  class 
apart  This  is  due.  primarily,  to  the  lislike 
of  individuals  to  admit  their  phytic  il  de- 
ficiencies and  Is  comparable,  in  a  ? 
the  fact  that  for  many  years  ■  • 
would  only  speak  of  that  dread  >-t:  yer. 
syphilis,  In  guarded  whispers,  or  uiily  |:-.  'he 
councils  of  learned  physicians,  etc  .\-  .i 
result  of  that  "hush-hush"  campaign,  ric  re  il 
gains  were  made  In  meeting,  head-cr.  'he 
dire  results  of  syphilis,  as  spread.r  ,'  v 
amongst  our  people,  until  the  clar.  :. 
Surgeon  General  Parran.  of  the  Uniteii 
Public  Health  Service,  vigorou-:-.-  r!  c, 
and  most  ably  demonstrated  •..' m:  -.l:-: 
■.V  i'.  •■-  handle  any  such  matter  is  to  df  4-  *' 
::    absolutely    In    the    open       So    it 


sensible,  long-:  i:  r»  •. 
of  the  handicapped  n  u 
The  public,  on  the  :•• 
cated    up    to    t 
hand.cnpped    ! 


■he   v:  >rjifn'.-* 


c.^  :■■;■■•■::    •;;(-: 
e~' y-     id.-:,  • 
the:r.>*  .-.  e< 
abolishing 


•■     u:: 
'■    .1 
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caste  system.  All  this  will  take  time  and 
delicate  handling,  but  the  Job  must  be  done! 
A  third  phase  of  the  program  might  well 
be  undertaking  a  vast,  national  educational 
campaign,  coincident  with  launching  any 
legislative  or  other  program  on  behalf  of  the 
handicapped.  By  so  doing  there  would  be 
provided  the  necessary  Interest  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public,  as  well  as  a  means  of 
coordinating  the  activities  and  support  of 
the  physically  handicapped,  themselves,  for 
such  a  program.  A-s  a  means  of  generating 
public  interest,  for  example,  there  might  be 
projected — 

NATIONAL  EMPLOY   THE   PHYSICALLY   HANDI- 
CAPPED   WEEK 

Setting  the  date  to  begin  such  week  suffi- 
ciently ahead — say  hn  advance  period  of  60 
days — so  that,  meantime,  all  Interested 
agencies,  organizations,  and  Individuals 
might  develop  and  p'Ut  into  effect  their  con- 
tributions to  such  week,  and  heading  the 
program  with  a  R-esldential  proclamation 
bearing  directly  upon,  and  outlining  the  pur- 
poses of.  the  celebration  would,  it  is  believed, 
provide  the  proper  Impetus. 

All  media  of  public  Information — the  press, 
radio,  motion  picttiros.  magazines,  etc..  would 
be  mobilized  and  ut;lized.  and  the  week,  cel- 
ebrated nationally  each  year,  would  provide 
opportunities  for  speakers  In  every  city  to 
elaborate  upon  the  theme  of  the  necessity 
of  rehabilitation  and  employment  of  the 
physically  handicapped. 

Further,  the  President  and  or  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt might  well  go  on  the  radio  on  the  open- 
ing evening  with  a  national  broadcast  to  es- 
tablish the  leit  motif  of  the  campaign,  and 
they  be  followed  by  a  distinguished  galaxy  of 
national,  regional,  and  local  leaders,  among 
whom  might  be  the  Vice  President,  the 
Speaker,  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
both  Senate  and  House,  and  other  Members  of 
Congress;  the  heads  of  departments  the  ac- 
tivities of  which  deal  with  some  phase  of  this 
problem;  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  etc. 

Throughout  the  country  the  Governors  of 
States  and  mayors  cf  cities  would  Issue  suit- 
able proclamations  en  the  week,  and  one  eve- 
ning during  the  period  they,  and  other  public 
officials,  particularly  those  from  public-em- 
ployment offices  and  other  agencies  dealing 
with  problems  of  the  physically  handicapped, 
would  render  addresses. 

Women,  because  cf  their  natural  sympathy 
for  the  unfortxmate  and  because,  also,  as 
homemakers,  they  are  particularly  vulnerable 
and  sensitive,  whei  disaster  strikes  down 
the  family  support,  should  have  a  prominent 
place  In  the  program.  Heads  cf  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters,  National  Women's 
Party.  General  Federation  of  Womens'  Clubs. 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women,  and 
other  such  groups,  doubtless,  would  gladly 
take  a  leading  role  in  this  program.  Such 
leaders  as  Helen  Keller,  further,  should  be 
drafted  as  guest-stars. 

Also  prominent  in  the  program  would  be 
the  leaders  cf  the  various  handicapped  groups 
themselves — the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  hard  of 
h>.^aring.  the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children,  the  National  R  r.  •  ■  ilitat'.on  Asso- 
ciation. American  Hear'  .\-  <  .atlon,  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Industrial  Surgeons  and  Physicians, 
etc 

Lr-,ide.-s  of  Indus-.ry  and  business,  among 
'a::  r::  mieht  be  Donald  Nelson.  William 
K:.ud;<.;:  APS.  ....  K-  :-v  Fcrd,  C  F  W:l- 
-.,  :.  P.  h.':-:  W  id::.:T  .-X  W.  Hawk.-  '.V  A. 
Fuder    ..:.d  ::..i:iy  others  would  also  be  called 

W  .:.i:t.  Grer:.  :  :v:dent.  American  Feder- 
.1-:  r  cf  Labor.  Pd.:  ::  Murray,  president.  Con- 
Er>-s  of  Industrial  C>r^anizations:  A.  F  Whlt- 
::-v  Br.-herh'<;  f  Radway  Tr,i.;,men;  D  B. 
R:  bertsc::,  Br  :*herhood  cf  L.  c.  ::..tlve  Fire- 
men ai.d  Enguitmen;  and  other  labor  leaders, 
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nationally  and  locally,  would  be  requested  to 
speak,  and  all  central  labor  bodies  would  be 
asked  to  set  aside  one  evening  during  the 
week  to  fully  discuss  the  question  and  hear 
speakers  familiar  with  the  subject. 

On  one  evening,  eminent  educators 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  particularly 
those  from  Institutions  dealing  with  the 
training  of  defective  children,  and  adults, 
would   participate. 

Leaders  of  civic,  trade,  religious,  fraternal, 
scientific,  professional,  farm,  and  other  na- 
tional organizations  would  be  requested  to 
paiticipate,  In  their  respective  groups,  and 
mobilize  public  support  throughout. 

Hollywcod  and  Broadway  would  be  asked 
to  participate  with  the  brightest  luminaries 
of  stage,  screen,  and  radio,  and  stars  like 
Katharine  Cornell.  Helen  Hayes,  Jane  Cowl, 
Ethel  Barrymore,  Helen  Menken.  Billie  Burke, 
Mary  Plckford.  Ann  Sheridan.  Rita  Hayworth, 
Lana  Turner.  Rosalind  Russell.  Dorothy 
Lamour.  Irene  Dunne.  Carmen  Miranda,  and 
George  M.  Cohan.  Victor  Moore.  Clark  Gable. 
Gary  Cooper.  Lionel  Barrymore,  Edward  Ar- 
nold. Lewis  Stone.  Blng  Crosby.  Gene  Autry. 
Spencer  Tracy.  Bob  Hope.  Mickey  Rooney. 
and  many  others  would  be  asked  to  take  part. 

As  a  closing,  the  leaders  of  all  veterans' 
organizations  would  be  given  the  spotlight 
because.  In  the  larger  sense,  the  employment 
of  the  physically  handicapped  now  becomes  a 
logical  part  of  the  national  defense  scheme, 
and  those  who  themselves  have  been  in  mili- 
tary service  can  speak  eloquently  and  from 
experience,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  impress 
upon  the  public  that  Its  cooperation  in  the 
success  of  the  program  is  not  only  an  eco- 
nomic necessity  but  a  patriotic  duty  as  well. 

Considering  the  vast  potentials  of  the  vari- 
ous publicity  mediums  thus  available,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  such  a  program,  covering 
such  a  week,  would  be  most  effective  in 
Implanting  in  the  public  mind  the  purpose 
and  necessity  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  physically  handicapped  in  the  most 
effective  way.  Doubtless  much  Interest 
would  thus  be  arovised.  which  would  make 
the  way  easier  for  ameliorative  legislation, 
nationally  and  locally,  as  well  as  various  bene-  ' 
flclal  private  activities. 

The  President,  himself  physically  handi- 
capped, doubtless  would  support  such  a  pro- 
gram enthusiastically.  It  might  be  well  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  not  only  Issuing 
a  request  for  his  proclamation  and  that.  also, 
he  render  the  opening  radio  address,  but  fur- 
ther, in  order  that  Congress  may  also  par- 
ticipate, that  it  be  requested  to  take  official 
action  recognizing  National  Employ  the  Phys- 
ically Handicapped  Week  by  appropriate 
resolutions  of  Senate  and  House.  This  is  a 
matter  wherein  all  concerned  should  be  di- 
rect participants  in  the  program. 


Address    it    [)r     Raoul    Herrera-Arango, 
Secretary  ot  the  Cuban  Embassy 
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Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  undei' 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  'h-  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  o).' 
Dr.  Raoul  Herrera-Arango.  secretary  of 
the  Cuban  Embassy,  Washiiu''  n  a*  'Im 
pan-American  fiesta,  held  ur.d*  r  tl  ? 
auspices  of  the  Oflflce  of  PoreiK;.  Ac: ;  u:  • 
tural  Relations  and  the  Agricul'uiai  Ad  • 
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justment    Adnunistraticn.    a*    Gonzales 
Tex..  May  1.  1942: 

This  is  a  proud  and  happy  occasion  for  me. 
Proud  because  of  my  having  been  chosen  to 
come  before  you  to  this  charming  and  hos- 
pitable country,  and  happy  because  for  one 
like  me  who  has  always  been  a  firm  believer 
in  the  pan-Amr'rican  ideal  of  cooperation, 
this  meeting  to  which  you  have  come  In  such 
great  and  enthusiastic  numbers  is  a  most 
heartening  sign  of  the  progress  being  made  in 
the  direction  of  Its  realization. 

This  rediscovery, of  the  Americas  by  the 
American  people,  this  growing  consciousness 
of  our  interdependence  and  of  the  mutual 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  closer  associa- 
tion of  our  21  nations,  cannot  but  mean  that 
once  the  stern  task  of  winning  this  War  of 
Survival,  as  President  Roosevelt  has  rightly 
called  it,  has  been  accomplished,  the  seeds 
planted  since- the  inauguration  of  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  will  yield  fruitful  restjlts  In  a 
climate  of  democracy,  law,  and  fair  dealing. 
And  I  use  the  expression  "rediscovery  cf 
the  Americas"  deliberately  because  in  fact 
during  much  of  the  past  they  had  been  over- 
looked; they  were  indeed  the  forgotten  land. 
For  while  it  is  true  that  shortly  after  their 
independence  from  Spain  an  effort  was  made 
by  their  Liberator,  the  great  Simon  Bolivar,  to 
establish  a  common  meeting  ground  at  the 
Congress  of  Panama  in  1826.  between  them 
and  the  United  States,  the  attempt  failed 
because  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe.  There 
followed  a  long  period  of  silence  of  well  nigh 
three  score  years  during  which  Americans  of 
the  north,  busy  developing  the  apparently 
unbounded  resources  which  generous  Provi- 
dence had  bestowed  upon  their  great  coun- 
try, had  litttle  time,  and  even  less  inclination. 
to  look  beyond  their  own  borders  into  the 
outside  world. 

Close  to  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  the 
last  frontiers  were  being  reached.  President 
Blaine  conceived  the  idea  of  holding  a  Pan 
American  Congress  in  Washington,  at  which 
all  the  independent  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  should  take  part.  This  confer- 
ence, the  first,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped. 
of  a  never-ending  series,  was  held  In  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1889.  It  was  a  modest  start,  at  first  skep- 
tically received.  The  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury saw  a  second  conference,  this  time  In 
Mexico,  followed  by  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth, 
and  a  sixth,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  at  Santiago  de  Chile  in 
1923;  and  at  Habana  in  1923.  From  this 
beginning  the  Pan  American  Union  was  born, 
and  many  important  instruments,  treaties, 
and  conventions,  were  signed  among  the 
republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in  the 
field  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes, both  public  and  private  in  the  field 
of  health,  trade,  customs,  copyright,  the 
grounds  for  common  agreement  and  coop- 
eration being  further  expanded  at  each  suc- 
cessive conference. 

But  while  during  this  first  three  decades  of 
our  present  century  this  much  progress  was 
made,  it  was  not  until  the  Seventh  Confer- 
ence, held  at  Montevideo.  Uruguay,  in  1933. 
after  the  enunciation  of  the  policy  of  the 
good  neighbor,  by  your  statesman.  Pre.-;. dent 
FYanklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  th.it  the  present 
atmosphere  of  real  frit  :.dd!lc^-  .:  ::  :rust  was 
established.  Up  to  then  ccrih.u  -,i  the  ac- 
tions of  the  big  Republic  to  the  north  had 
created  a  suspicion  among  the  Latin  neigh- 
bors, which  inevitably  acted  as  a  drawback 
for  full  and  fruitful  cooperation. 

On  that  occasion,  however,  thanks  to  the 
enlightened  vision  of  your  President  and  his 
apostolic  Secretary  of  State,  the  United  States, 
In  Joining  with  the  other  20  sister  republics 
In  signing  the  Convention  on  the  Rights  and 
Duties  of  States,  made  formal  renunciation 
to  any  interference  with  her  smaller  neigh- 
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bors.  by  accepting  the  principle  of  noninter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  other 
nation.  Since  then,  far  from  Interference, 
the  United  States  has  extended  them  a  help- 
ing hand  for  the  cooperative  solution  of  their 
difficulties. 

What  vision  and  what  wisdom,  that  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  collaborators.  In 
launching  at  his  Inauguration  this  far- 
sighted  policy,  which  while  meant  for  the 
whole  world  In  general,  was  especially  di- 
rected and  fitted  to  that  part  of  it  which 
we  call  the  New  World  or  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. And  truly.  I  can  think  of  no  other 
policy  which  has  yielded  and  will  continue  to 
yield,  the  dividends  in  happiness  and  security 
which  that  of  the  good  neighbor  has  to  offer, 
nor  of  any  other  which  based  as  it  is  on  moral 
as  well  as  practical  considerations,  has  won 
the  support — yes;  the  unanimous  support — 
of  the  American  p>eople.  such  as  this.  And 
when  I  say  in  this  connection  "the  American 
people'  I  feel  that  the  expression  can  be  made 
to  cover  both  those  of  the  north  and  of  the 
south. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  the  situation  would 
have  been  In  this  hour  of  our  gravest  crisis 
if  the  distrust  of  the  so-called  Colossus  of 
the  North,  engendered  by  the  nearsighted 
selfishness  of  an  era  fortunately  gone  by. 
had  not  been  allayed  by  the  enunciation  and 
practical  implementation  of  this  sincere  and 
truly  Christian  policy. 

America  has  pioneered  in  many  ways.  In 
the  political  field,  constitutional  government 
as  we  know  it  is  essentially  an  American 
creation.  The  work  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention of  1787  is  no  doubt,  as  has  already 
been  said,  the  greatest  single  achievement 
ever  wrought  by  a  group  of  men  at  any  one 
time  since  the  world  began.  Throughout 
the  nineteenth  century  that  pioneer  Job  was 
adapted.  Imitated,  and  perfected  in  the  other 
American  republics,  as  one  by  one  they 
achieved  their  independence.  But  If  In  this 
sense  the  nineteenth  century  was  an  epoch 
of  national  creation,  the  twentieth  century 
will  be,  I  venture  to  say.  an  American  cen- 
tury In  a  truly  continental  sense,  for  the 
principles  and  the  instrumentalities  for 
peaceful  understanding  and  cooperation 
which  have  been  slowly  developed  by  the 
American  republics  Jointly  will  show  the 
way  to  the  world  toward  a  new  life,  in  which 
the  international  conflicts  of  the  past  will  be 
settled  liarmoniously.  much  in  the  manner 
that  the  differences  between  the  men.  or  be- 
tween cities  or  States  of  our  nations,  have 
been  settled  through  Judicial  and  constitu- 
tional mettiods. 

In  coming  here  to  this  great  State  of  Texas, 
all  the  way  from  Washington,  having  trav- 
ersed hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles,  and  a 
dozen  States,  without  once  having  been 
stopped  by  any  a'rtlflclal  barrier  set  up  by 
man.  I  could  not  help  but  envision  the  new 
world  of  tomorrow,  when  the  artificial  bar- 
riers which  hinder  the  flow  of  spiritual  and 
material  values  between  the  individual  na- 
tions of  the  Americas  will  have  disappeared, 
much  as  the  localistic  mentality  of  certain 
elements,  among  those  giving  birth  to  this 
great  Nation,  were  swept  aside  by  the  up- 
holders cf  broad  principles  of  free  inter- 
cour.'-f  :;r:.  :  ir  ■■  »  Thirteen  Original  Colonies, 
Joined  ;;.  iii.a^r'.al  document  into  these 
United  States. 

For  undoubtedly  the  greatness  of  your 
country,  proper  account  being  taken  of  the 
spiritual  fortitude  cf  the  founders  and  of  the 
successive  waves  of  colonists,  Is  due  to  the 
unfettered  movement  of  men.  and  their  Ideas 
and  their  wealth  through  the  whole  length 
and  bri;d'h  ti  the  land.  Under  this  in- 
genious system,  as  you  ad  k:.;  w,  each  State 
has  conserved  Its  Identi:;.  ai.d  its  local  gov- 
ernment, and  the  means  for  the  protection 
of  Its  own  Interests,  but  In  Joining  with  the 
Union.  Just  as  the  Lone  Star  State  did  in 


1845,  has  increased  the  sum  total  of  Its  pcwei  a 
and  its  resources,  thus  becoming  in  actuality. 
E  plurlbus  unvmi. 

That  is  why  this  rediscovery  of  the  Ameri- 
cas is  so  heartening.  Think  of  20  nations, 
each  with  its  problems,  with  Its  own  activi- 
ties, people  by  120.000,000  souls;  with  all  the 
climates,  and  with  vast  lands  and  the  most 
variegated  and  U)untiful  resources,  all  ani- 
mated by  the  same  fundamental  desire  to 
live  and  let  live,  and  bereft  of  any  imperial 
or  territorial  ambitions,  whose  goal  Is  th9 
enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  whose  political  philosophy  is  based 
on  that  love  of  liberty,  and  is  fundamentally 
democratic  In  spite  of  setbacks  here  and 
there  caused  by  a  lack  of  political  maturity 
and  a  sufficiently  developed  tradition  of  self- 
government.  Think  of  the  possibility  which 
the  collective  strength  of  these  nations  and. 
the  spiritual  value  of  that  philosophy  of  life 
can  have  to  act  as  a  balance  wheel  of  sanity, 
and  as  an  example  for  the  world  to  follow. 

Our  statesmen  and  yours,  over  the  past 
decade,  putting  aside  mistrust  and  Jealousy, 
have  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  creating  the 
Instruments  of  cooperation  required,  with 
due  respect  to  the  sovereignty  of  their  re- 
spective nations,  to  bring  into  fruition  our 
materialand  moral  resources. 

Great  steps  on  the  path  of  progress  have 
been  taken  since  1933,  and  the  Seventh  In- 
ternational Conference  of  American  States, 
held  at  Montevideo,  as  I  have  said;  and 
still  further  steps  were  made  at  the  Buenos 
Aires  Conference  for  the  Preservation  and 
Maintenance  of  Peace,  in  1936.  but  it  was 
left  for  the  eighth  Pan  American  Conference, 
held  at  Lima  in  1938.  when  the  rumblings  of 
the  world  storm  which  was  fast  approaching, 
could  be  heard,  for  the  21  American  republics 
to  sign  the  twin  declarations  of  American 
principles  and  of  solidarity,  the  latter  known 
as  the  Declaration  of  Lima,  which  solemnly 
and  formally  recognized  the  fundamental 
unity  of  purpose  and  interest  of  the  American 
nations,  and  defined  the  procedure  for  con- 
sultation among  themselves  whenever  any 
external  danger  threatened  any  one  of  them, 
proposed  at  Buenos  Aires.  Subsequent 
events  have  demonstrated  the  timeliness  and 
wisdom  of  these  documents.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  21 
American  republics  met  at  Panama  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government  of  the  Republic,  for 
the  piupo&e  of  deciding  on  a  common  course 
of  action  In  the  face  of  possible  danger  to 
the  safety  of  the  Americas  Again,  after  the 
fall  of  France,  when  the  gravity  of  the  Inter- 
national situation  became  even  more  acute, 
the  American  republics  met  again,  this  time 
in  my  own  native  Habana.  and  at  the  request 
of  my  Government,  to  consult  upon  the 
methods  to  ward  off  the  resultant  perils. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  shortly  before  that 
meeting  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
took  the  transcendental  step  of  giving  formal 
legislative  sanction  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
transforming  it  from  a  vague  unilateral  pro- 
nouncement to  a  definite  declaration  of  Inter- 
American  policy  in  the  maintenance  cf  wh  ch 
the  interests  of  the  other  American  republics 
was  recognized. 

Finally,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  In  January  of 
this  year,  our  nations  met  again  to  further 
implement  our  common  interests,  after  the 
diistardly  aggression  by  Japan,  on  the  terri- 
tory of  their  sister  republic  to  the  north 

At  all  three  ('  ht-?*'  conferences  the  rep- 
resentatives of  idi  American  republics  con- 
sidered at  length  the  economic  repercussions 
of  the  war  on  the  foreign  iiid  d  •];.'-•  :c  trside 
of  our  countries  Ini«tium' :  '.-  •*(■!  :i  t.-fd 
to  meet  thc-»'  ritiiKfr.-  :.'■  ''  :  -:.■•,;:'  ■ :  »» 
Inter-Amer.f  ii;  F.i,a;,<i,ii  .im;  Ft  ;,  :;..(  A:,- 
▼isory  Committee,  born  at  P;. :..;!:;;:  and 
which.  In  the  scarcely  3  years  of  .'.y  da  ur.ce. 
has  rendered  invaluable  aid  In  coordinating 
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the    shipping,    exports,    surpluses,    and    te- 
t-  t  the   Americas      Aside  from   th^se 

1  .'.ts.    gei'.e.al    declarations    of    poll 

have  been  made.  Jn  which  bread  prip.c 
of  conduct  have  be*n  la:d  out  for  the  pur 
of  mitigating  the  Imjjact  of  the  war  in 
re«poctive    economies,    and     in    laying 
groundwork  for  the  cooperatUe  reconstr^ 
tion  of  our  countries  when  peace  retiirns 

In   regard   to  the  principles   laid   do.vn 
this  field  at  the  1940  Habana  Conference. 
Minister    of    Foreign    Affairs    of     Colum 
Chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Economic 
operation,   of   which    your   speaker    had 
-privilege  of  being  the  secretary,  said.  wJ 
presenting  his  report  to  the  conference 
I  quote: 

"As  an  instrument,  it  is  worth  as  much 
the  good  will  and   the  abihty  of  its  cxt 
tors;   but.   U  we  were  to  continue  under 
following   the   time-worn    method?,    we   si 
have  subscribed  to  a  delightful  and  can 
fairy  story;  on  the  other  hand.  If  In  giv 
them  reality,  account  were  taken  and  wi 
given,  to  coiisiderations  of  another  and 
fundamental  nature,  as  that  of  Invlgorat 
the  economy  of  these  countries  in  order 
make  them  capable  of  greater  consumpt 
and  of  greater  and  more  adequate  an  expc 
able  production,  the  returns  from  the  cap 
eo  Invested  shall  become  disconcertingly 
per  lor  " 

He  means  to  say  that  we  cannot 
to  Improve  our  continental  weal  by 
returning  to  the  old  ways.    The  Americas 
rich,  potentially  richer  than  can  be  gras 
by  hasty  enumeration  of  their  resources, 
fuJl    advantage    cannot    be    taken    of 
while  important  elements  of  their  body 
Itlc  remain  In  a  state  of  economic  serfdd 
A  rich  man  can  do  but  little  business  wit 
pauper,  and  the  peoples  of  the  Americas 
not  contribute  to  our  total  purchasing  po 
and   acquire   the  industrial  and   agrlctiit 
products  of  North  America,  the  automc 
of  Michigan,  the  oil  and  cotton,  and  rice 
':    •  .-.  the  fruit.s  of  California,  and  prec 
I        .iinery  of  New  England.  If  they  are 
strained  to  sell  their  only  capital — their 
and    the    sweat    of    their    brow — at 
wages  while  having  to  pay  for  those  goods 
the  terms  of  the  higher  salaries  of  their 
fortunate  brothers  to   the   north.     You 
have  for  many  years  fought  for  a  Just  pality 
bv-t-wecn   ycur  purchasing  power   ao  farmers 
and    that   of   the    Industrial   workers 
Nation,  will  readily  vmderstand  the 
of  the  aspiration  of  the  masses  of 
miners,  and  ether  producers  of  raw  materials 
in    our   sister   republics   to    the    south, 
rangements.  then,  will  have  to  be  made 
Latii  America  to  exchange  her  raw  ma'er 
for  the  finished  goods  of  North  American 
dustry  at  a  price  that  will  permit  of  a  rea- 
sonable standard  of  living  under  which — 
only  under   whicli — bear   this   in   mind. 
her  sons  be  truly  free  and  democracy  re 

I   have  wanted   to  call   your  attention 
these  wi-se  words,  and  to  comment  on  th^m 
for  of  naught  will   the  good  Intentions 
bodied  in  our  declarations  serve,  if  they 
not  applied  with  the  unyielding  purpose  s 
determination  of  really  m.akmg  them  w 
whatever    the    temporary    sacrifice    that 
may  demand.     And  it  is  for  you  and  for 
for  all  our  people,  to  understand  this 
dilemma    and    to    encourage    our 
and  our  leaders  to  put  Into  practice  the  pr 
ciples    which    otherwise    would    remain 
t         'ing   platitudes.     Yes.   it   Is  for  us. 
I      .j.e,    to    do    so.    for    in    our    democrak 
processes,  the  chosen  leaders  are  paradoxicfUy 
also   the   followers   of   their   electors 
we  do  not  understand  these  basic  tr  . 
encourage  our  governments  to  put  ihun 
pract.ce.    they    will    perish    from   cougeii 
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I  have  no  fear  of  this,  however — I  said  in 
the  beginning  that  ycur  presence  and  en- 
thusiasm were  very  heartening — I  repeat  it — 
seeine  you  here  gathered  before  me  of  your 
own  free  will,  without  the  compulsion  of 
totalitarian  meetings,  there  surges  In  me 
a  confidence  bom  of  the  realization  that 
here  is  democracy — you,  the  people  of  this 
great,  this  noble  count-y.  which  I  so  respect, 
admire,  and  truly  lo^e.  have  grasped  the 
essential  soundness  of  the  principles  of  inter- 
American  cooperation  to  the  full  which  alone 
will  bring  sanity.  p;ace.  happiness,  and 
prosperity  to  the  world,  and  for  this  oppor- 
tunity for  the  public  reaffirmation  of  my 
faith,  I  owe  to  you  a  deep  vote  of  thanks. 


N  0  r  ■.  a  y 


EXTENSION  c^y   F  '-MARKS 


n  V' .  1 .   ,_-  U : ^  Dl  .J  'J .'i 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Mjy  12,  1942 

M:  BLOOM.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
murh  pleasure  that  I  announce  the  visit 
to  the  Capitol  today  of  His  Excellency 
Johan  Nysaardsvold.  Prime  Minister  of 
Norway,  who  appealed  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  this  morning, 
informally,  to  give  information  about 
Norway.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
m^.rk.-  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  short 
b;  ci.sphical  sketch  about  the  Prime  Min- 
ister which  I  am  su  -e  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  also  an 
address  delivered  by  His  Excellency  dur- 
ing his  appearance  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs: 

THE  PRIME  MJNI;5TKK  OF  NOBWAT 

His  Excellency.  Johan  Nygaardsvold.  Prime 
Minister  of  Norway,  was  born  near  Trond- 
helm.  Norway,  in  1879  He  spent  several 
years  (1902-7)  in  the  United  Slates,  working 
mostly  in  the  States  oi'  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon. Scon  after  he  returned  to  Norway  he 
became  Interested  in  politics  and  was  for 
many  years  the  leader  of  the  Labor  Party  in 
the  Norwegian  Storting.  In  1935  he  became 
Prime  Minister  when  the  Labor  Party,  at  the 
request  of  King  Haakon,  formed  a  Cabinet. 
He  has  been  holding  that  position  ever  since. 

On  April  9.  1940.  when  the  Nazis  suddenly 
Invaded  Noirway.  the  King,  Cabinet,  and 
Storting  had  tc)  withdraw' in  a  hurry  from 
Oslo,  but  the  same  afterenocn  and  evening 
the  Storting  held  its  last  meetings  at  Hamar 
and  Elverum.  At  the.se  meetings  the  Stort- 
ing unanimously  turned  over  Its  entire  au- 
thority to  the  Cabinet  of  Prime  Mli 'ster 
Nygaardsvold  and  charged  It  with  carrying 
on  the  war  for  Norway?  independence,  if  need 
be.  from  outside  of  Norway.  After  62  days 
fighting  on  Norwegian  soil,  the  Norwegian 
forces  had  to  give  In  to  the  overwhelming 
mechanized  forces  of  the  Invading  barbarians, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  said  mandate  of 
the  Storting,  the  Cabinet  left  Trom?o  In 
northern  Norway  and  took  up  temporary  resi- 
dence in  London.  The  King  and  Government 
have  since  been  living  there,  organizing  the 
fight  or.  'h-^  "x'^r-r'.  front  for  the  recapture 
of  NorA.i  I:  ::;  Minister  Nygaardsvold  Is 
now  in  tr.e  United  States  for  a  few  weeks  in 
order  to  make  himself  familiar  with  ovu  mili- 
tary can;p~  .:■.  Cinada  and  the  work  carried  on 
bv  N  .rwtgiiu  Government  representatives  on 
I:.;-  ;.de  of  the  ocean. 


ADD2ESS  OF  HIS  ECCELLENCT.  JOHAN  NYCA.\EOS- 
VOLD,  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  NORWAY.  BEFORE 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIF.S.  HOUSE 
OF  P.irPRESENTATrVES,   MAY    12,    1942 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  let  me  say  first  how  deeply 
I  appreciate  to  be  with  you  today  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  tell  you  a  little  about  otir 
work  and  fight  to  regain  cur  country,  Nor- 
way, for  the  Norwegian  people. 

Some  of  you  knew  Norway,  personally, 
before  April  9,  1940.  We  do  not  forget  how 
you  came  to  us.  as  members  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  In  the  late  summer  of 
1939.  Others  of  you  had  heard  or  read  about 
Norway,  about  our  endeavors  to  build  a  so- 
ciety based  on  freedom  under  the  law.  po- 
litical and  Industrial  democracy.  Justice  for 
all.  and  international  gcx)d  will  and  coopera- 
tion. 

We  had  not  reached  perfection,  by  any 
means.  But  we  were  on  our  way.  We  were 
building  for  the  future,  slowly  but  surely. 
We  had  reached  a  stage  where  there  was  no 
unreafcnable  individual  wealth,  nor  any  de- 
grading poverty  among  our  people.  We  had 
gradually  adopted  a  system  of  social  insur- 
ances of  various  klnd.s,  and  our  face  was  set 
toward  a  future  of  rea.sonable  security,  free- 
dom, and  peace  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Norway. 

We  thought,  we  Norwegians,  that  schools 
and  hospitals  and  decent  homes  for  human 
beings  were  more  important  than  a  fortress 
or  a  warship.  We  believed  that  not  wanting 
anything  from  anybody  we  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  our  neutrality,  our  peace,  our 
freedom  be  respected. 

Today  we  are  at  war.  we  peace-loving  Nor- 
wegians. In  the  dead  of  night,  without  the 
slightest  provocation  on  our  part,  the  Nazis 
broke  Into  our  peaceful  land,  bombing  our 
cities,  towns,  and  farmhouses,  killing  cur 
men,  women,  and  children. 

From  the  first  moment,  in  the  face  of  the 
overwhelming  mechanized  forces  of  the  in- 
vaders, we  stood  up  and  refused  to  accept  the 
slave  terms  offered  to  a  proud  and  free  people. 
Experience  has  shown  only  too  clearly  what 
happens  to  those  who  attempt  to  appease  the 
Insatiable  aggressors. 

Under  the  leadership  of  King  Haakon  and 
the  legal  Norwegian  Government  the  Norwe- 
gian people  foupht  for  2  months  cm  Norwegian 
soil.  As  always  before  In  our  history,  the 
Norwegian  people  would  rather  die  on  their 
feet  than  live  on  their  knees. 

They  fight  today  on  the  home  front,  a  bit- 
ter heroic  fight  with  weapons  of  the  spirit, 
of  the  win.  and  love  of  the  country.  They 
fight  In  such  a  way  that  Nazi-ism  in  Norway 
today  has  suffered  one  of  its  greatest  Ideologi- 
cal defeats. 

The  Church  of  Norway,  the  teachers,  the 
workers,  the  lawyers,  yes.  the  practically 
unanimous  people  of  Norway,  stand  up 
against  the  brutal  aggressors.  The  1  percent 
of  traitors,  the  Quislings,  have  no  tendency 
to  Increase  in  numbers.  They  were  from  the 
beginning,  and  remain  today,  a  handful  of 
discontented,  reckless  Individuals  who  shame- 
lessly sold  out  to  those  who  attacked  and 
raped  our  country. 

The  King  and  the  Government  of  Norway, 
with  the  unanimous  consent  and  mandate  of 
the  Norwegian  Parliament,  the  Storting,  are 
temporarily  residing  In  London,  from  where 
they  continue  to  lead  our  war  for  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  Norway. 

Under  the  management  of  the  King  and 
the  Government,  whose  Chief  I  have  the 
honor  to  be.  4.000  000  tons  cf  Norwegian  ship- 
ping and  about  25,000  Norwegian  sailors  are 
sailing  the  seven  seas,  carrying  vital  supplies 
for  our  common  cause.  Under  Its  manage- 
ment Norwegian  pUots.  soldiers,  and  sailors 


are  training  In  camps  in  Canada  and  Great  i 
Britain.  The  Norwegian  Foreign  Service  is 
carrying  on  in  all  free,  civilized  countries. 
Norway,  even  today  In  the  darkest  days  of  Its 
long  history,  is  paying  regularly  every  cent 
of  Interest  on  its  foreign  loans.  Norway  has 
not  yet  defaulted  on  any  foreign  obligations. 
Yes,  the  Norwegian  Government,  your  ally, 
carrying  on  today  from  its  temporary  seat  In 
London,  is  a  going  concern,  paying  as  it  goes, 
never  hauling  down  the  unstained  flag  of  a 
small  but  proud  nation. 

Yes;  we  are  at  war.  we  Norwegians.  We 
have  learned  reluctantly,  by  bitter  experience, 
that  there  is  something  still  greater  than 
peace;  that  life  has  little  meaning  without 
freedom;  that  there  is  something  still  more 
abhorrent  than  fighting— and  that  is  to  have 
Quislings  within  one's  gates. 

We  have  learned,  too,  that  wherever  Nazi 
Germany  is  concerned  there  can  and  should 
be  no  such  thing  as  neutrality.  There  have 
been  many  wars,  of  course,  where  right  and 
guilt  were  more  or  less  divided  between  the 
belligerents.  But  today  there  are  no  such 
pros  and  cons.  What  we  face  now  is  an  all- 
out  attack  on  the  civilized  world  by  ruthless, 
mechanized  barbarians. 

When  we  sec  two  grown-up  men  fight 
each  other,  we  do  not  necessarily  take  sides. 
But  if  we  see  a  gangster  running  berserk,  at- 
tacking Innocent,  peaceful  men.  women,  and 
children,  we  do  not  stand  idly  by.  we  do  not 
remain  neutral.  We  do  not  compromise  with 
evil. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  it  is  clearly 
realized  what  is  actually  taking  place  In 
Norway  today.  The  utter  heartlessness  and 
brutality  of  it  all. 

Norway,  as  some  of  you.  our  American 
friends,  knew  2  years  ago,  does  no  longer 
exist.  Popular  government  has  disappeared 
altogether.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  does  not  exist.  One  of  the  corner- 
stones of  civilized  society:  the  Integrity  of 
the  courts,  has  been  brutally  destroyed. 
There  Is  no  security,  no  Justice,  no  protec- 
tion. The  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Norway  resigned  in  a  body  as  a  protest 
against  the  arbitrariness  of  our  temporary 
masters.  So  did  the  bishops  and  clergy,  so 
did  the  teachers.  People  are  arrested.  Im- 
prisoned, tortured — yes;  tortured — and  mur- 
dered without  legal  proceedings.  No  one  is 
safe  in  his  home. 

Yes;  here  is  something  for  all  the  world 
to  see  and  to  contemplate. 

The  wave  of  the  future  in  Norway  today 
Is  a  wave  of  crime  and  cruelty. 

To  anybody  with  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to 
see.  It  is  plainly  and  blatantly  a  return  to 
dark,  barbaric  ages 

Let  me  try  to  express  here  the  deep  grati- 
tude of  the  Norwegian  people  at  home  and 
abroad  for  the  understanding  and  friendship 
of  the  American  Government  and  people  in 
this  the  darkest  period  of  our  history. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  vision  and 
courage  of  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  realizing  so  clearly  the 
Issues  involved  and  assisting,  morally  and 
materially,  us  who  fight  for  freedom.  Justice, 
and  international  decency.  We  are  grateful 
that  Norway  is  recognized  definitely  as  one 
of  the  countries  to  benefit  by  the  Lend-Lease 
Act. 

In  this  great  total  war  against  the  bar- 
barians the  people  of  Norway  and  America 
today  stand  together  in  the  common  tight. 
And  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is 
no  single  thing  which  Is  more  encouraging 
to  the  sorely  tried  people  of  the  home  front, 
and  nothing  which  gives  them  more  as- 
surance of  ultimate  victory  than  the  fact 
that  the  great  United  States  is  today  our 
Ally,  and  that  the  practically  unlimited  re- 
sources and  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the 
American  people   are   today  rallymg   to  the 
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side  of  all   those  who  are  fighting  for  free- 
dom. 

Together  we  shall  survive  this  the  cruelest 
of  all  wars,  together  we  shall  muczle  the  mad 
dogs  who  attacked  us.  and  we  shall  buUd  a 
new  world,  a  world  of  peace,  security,  and 
international  cooperation.  I  feel  convinced 
that  having  been  comrades-in-arms  in  this 
World  War  of  Freedom,  having  shared  the 
burdens  and  sacrifices  and  shed  blcod  to- 
gether for  our  common  ideas  and  ideals,  the 
Norwegian  and  the  American  peoples  shall 
always  thereafter  be  united  in  a  brother- 
hood, which,  regardless  of  our  friendship  so 
far,  we  have  not  as  yet  experienced. 


Production  Progress  Report 


LXiENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  11.  1942 

Mr.  LUDIdW  M:.  Speaker,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  01  the  President,  Office  for 
Emergency  Management,  has  furnished 
to  me  an  up-to-date  report  on  the  pro- 
duction of  all  of  those  things  that  are 
most  essential  to  \vinning  the  war,  and  I 
am  privileged  to  make  this  report  public. 

The  report  completely  refutes  the 
statements  poured  out  in  a  perfect  deluge 
recently  by  radio  commentators,  colum- 
nists, and  back-seat  drivers  to  the  efifect 
that  production  is  lagging  because  of  in- 
dustrial disturbances  and  similar  causes. 
In  effect,  the  rep>ort  shows  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  these  reports,  which  have  un- 
duly alarmed  our  people,  and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  production  is  now  going 
ahead  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Obvi- 
ously unit  figures  could  not  be  given  in 
making  the  report,  as  that  would  afford 
information  to  the  enemy,  but  the  gen- 
eral advice  on  progress  is  highly  informa- 
tive and  satisfactory. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

PLANES 

It  was  In  1939  that  Congress  approved  a 
program  for  5.500  aircraft — the  start  of  our 
present  war  program.  During  that  year  the 
American  aircraft  Industry  made  approxi- 
mately 2.100  military  planes.  We  are  making 
far  more  than  this  number  in  a  single  month 
now 

There  has  t>een  an  increase  of  more  than 
50  percent  in  the  production  of  aircraft  since 
Pearl  Harbor  and  In  certain  types  of  planes 
critically  needed,  the  monthly  rate  is  more 
than  twice  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor. 

SHIPS 

Much  of  the  emphasis  on  ship  production 
has  been  placed  on  completing  combat  ves- 
sels and  the  record  is  especially  good  on  those 
types  for  which  the  military  needs  are  great- 
est. Merchant  shipping,  for  which  there  also 
is  a  pressing  need,  has  lagged  somewhat  be- 
hind schedule.  However,  some  of  the  condi- 
tions retarding  production  have  been  straight- 
ened and  the  monthly  rate  of  deliveries  is 
expected  to  rise  soon. 

TANKS 

One  can  compare  our  present  production 
of  tanks  with  that  of  the  last  war,  but  this 
comparison    would    be    almost    meaningless. 


::ecoi:i 


a: 


The  tanks  we  ore  making  now  are  superior 
In  every  way — far  more  reliable  mechanically, 
faster  with  mote  cpernting  range  and  better 
armed  and  armored.  Even  befrre  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbcr  it  was  possible  for  us  to 
make  more  of  the^e  modern  tanks  In  1  month 
than  we  were  able  to  make  of  the  old  tj'pes 
during  the  entire  World  War  period. 

This  rate  has  sharply  increased  since  Pearl 
Harbor  so  that  already  we  have  built  this  year 
more  tanks  than  we  built  during  the  entire 
year  of  1941.  The  monthly  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  one  tj-pe  of  our  present  tanks  Is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  annual  rate  of  the 
same  type  In  1941. 

Added  production  is  coming  from  tank 
plants  that  were  in  operation  last  year  and 
from  new  ones  that  have  started  deliveries 
since  Pearl  Harbor.  More  expansion  is 
planned,  and  these  new  facilities  are  being 
completed  ahead  of  schedules  There  still  is 
a  long  way  to  go  to  prcxluce  all  the  tanks 
required  by  our  armed  forces  and  those  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  it  will  take  the  full 
energies  of  all  in  the  program  to  complete  It. 

Gvrsa 

Arming  planes  and  tanks  with  guns  is  Just 
as  important  as  producing  the  planes  and 
tjinks  themselves.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  the  production  of  aircraft  guns 
is  more  than  keeping  pace  with  the  produc- 
tion of  aircraft  and  that  there  is  no  bottle- 
neck In  guns  for  mounting  In  tanks. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
production  of  antiaircraft  guns  are  being 
solved,  ind  the  number  coming  from  con- 
verted plants  Is  Increasing  monthly.  For  In- 
stance, the  monthly  rate  of  one  type  of  anti- 
aircraft gun  is  now  more  than  twice  the 
total  production  for  the  entire  year  1941. 

AMMUNITION 

The  tremendous  need  for  explosives  and 
powder  is  indicated  by  this  comparison:  One 
single  plant,  built  since  the  emergency,  is 
making  explosives  at  a  rate  that  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  entire  peacetime  Industry, 
In  the  over-all  production  picture  we  are  ex- 
ceeding schedules.  One  critical  type  of  explo- 
sive is  now  being  made  at  a  rate  five  times 
that  of  Pearl  Harbor.  We  have  made  as  much 
of  this  explosive  so  far  this  year  as  we  nuide 
during  all  of  last  year.  One  critical  type 
of  powder  Is  being  made  at  threo  times 
the  Pearl  Harbor  rate,  and  the  pr'xluction 
this  year  likewi.se  is  as  much  as  that  of 
all  of  last  year.  Ttiese  two  tjrpes  are  not 
Just  the  high  spots — they  are  the  most 
Important  in  the  program.  And  so  it  goes  for 
other  types,  although  in  some  instances  com- 
parison with  schedules  cannot  be  made  be- 
cau.se  military  needs  have  made  almost  dally 
changes  in  requirements 


Use  of  the  Sprinkling  System 
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KOiN.  EARL  WILSON 


OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  I  Kf  ■ 


-ENTATIVES 


Tue.'^d:::     Maij   12,  1942 

Mr.  wii.'^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
.just  bet:,  auvised  by  Mr.  Lynn,  the  Capi- 
tol Architect,  that  work  on  the  House 
Office  Building  sprinkling  system  has 
been  suspended,  at  least  temporarily. 
Mr.  Lynn  Is  to  be  highly  complimented 
for  his  genuine  American  concern  in  this 
'  matter,  and  for  realizing  that  "sprinkling 
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iyr-rr. ;  u~  i;-u_i. '  should  bf  gu: 
duration. 

Sinco  rrv  f!.~'  rr.ention  on  this  floor 
about  ri>  i:.:;-  u-  -:iry  use  of  copper  tub- 
ing for  a  strictly  peacetime  activity  ttjere 
have  bepn  a  -:Hr>^s  of  statements 
by  various  ci- pirtment?  and  th"^  vf 
tions  on  civilian  u  •>  :  r  :  n*  r  h 
grown  tighter  and  tieh'.t-r.  Eij;h[y  tr 
sand  new  homes  in  thi5  country  are  : 
without  electric  lights  due  to  lack  f 
per  wire,  and  hundred?  cf  th'^'isar.d 
be  in  darkness  for  rh*  :liir,i*.'  n  : 
same  reason;  tr.r  rff-p  ;'_  S'tn;-  • 
to  v  re*=  on  th---'  ',r.paT:r'*:c  f(.:-  'h-- 
(■:T.:r>-nt  to  use  "hi^  cr/icHl  ma'*  r'.al,* 
a  foot  rf  ;•    lU'.w.s'M'.-  rr  un-h:r.k:n£:!v 
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Som'^  poop!'.'  hA\ 
f.:..*-  r^iention  of  this  >prir.kl;ng--:,  ^ 
in.-'a::,:\'; 'n  'Aas  y''h;n«  rtb'.ir  a  1. 
thm^  Th'-y  mainlain'?d  iha' 
axniint  of  cnppfT  b»:':pg  us>'d  w,  i.-  no 
arv  i::'--.i-  '■;:; -iTn,  Ju.^'  a  !.••;-  'h 
hu;."'  W-i.  R'Titifm'-n.  50  is  a  10 
tic'^-vj^e  >'arr;p,  and  a  toothpa.-'^'  f 
and  8  our.^'-'s  of  su^ar  and  a  com 
bras-  p:n  b';f  'av-^  have  bei^n  a-^k^'d  fr 
a'^'^n^irr;  ::"■  '■hp>o  th'.nR'<,  And  '} 
err.~'^r.'    ha=;    no'    hf-srat^^d    *n 
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tht„u.>ar.ds  of  dollars  urging  Am'-^rickni 
fiurn  e-y-.ir-oid  first  graders,  to  secaion 
hard-  r.n  th'_*  railroad,  whose  monry 
-Tomes  .'^.jrd,  incidentar.y,  to  buy  as  many 
W;ir  Starr.ps  as  possible 

Th'''v  <ay  a  li*'!e  ^.hing:  so  l«  a  biby 
b.";y,  b'.r  >o<^rr.:r!R!y  thfrf  ar*^  mifn  I'ho 
Vi  u:  .  -a  -.-ir.C''  children  to  build  a  ir.i 
iTient  of  ip.famy  to  themiselv^s. 
thins?,  epntlem^n.  are  the  things  'H  bf^ 
d'-al'  u-jth  : f  w"  ar»^  to  avoid  future  blordy 
uar-  a.T.on?  rr.-"^n.  Little  thins^s  Cike 
k;ndn'?ss.  un.>olfishnes5.  and  tho  ChruJ.an 
spirit  u.:;uicl  end  this  war  tom.orroi  if 
only  a  l,"le  of  each  could  be  instilled  into 
the  heart  of  every  m.an  in  the  worla  m 
uniform 
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a'  work  ;n  li'.tle  mdustrit 
SM'e-wide  bond  sale. 
fho   fowns  full   of  little 
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in  '"ur  War  Bond  cam.paign. 
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;"!■>'  b<'  'Aori  on,  m.o.Oi 
■dollar    bunds.    C' :-.■:••." ■ 
nancmj   wni   b.'   d   :;•■   b 

-ntribu'.ons  of   from  25   ceiVi, 
■M']\    on.ly    an   oc.'a>;on,il    $,i 

I'.:    wn.  ;n      L--"   u,<  no'   bf  c.i:'' 

in  '.'■'  'hings. 

-up*n'bc:n.ber  could  n.-^'  lick  H. 

wjuld  lau^h  and  cah  it  a  h'"!- 

w-^  should  s'^nd  one  over  tc  o. 
but  the  lauKh  would  be  m  a  d.fT-'ren'  k- v 
if    a    tho-;-and    bom.oers   appeared 
B'T..-.     Th,t'  'Aould  bo  a  ijrtoit  nff.' 
but  It  wo'.ivi  b*'  m^adf  up  of  littl-' 
fice?:,  \:'_;..'  contributions  by  the  lit'le  fl»'0- 
p.-'  wi:  1  n-,aiC'^  up  more  than  100  OColoOO 
of  cu:-  130  000  000  American.>. 

Th'-y  .-ay  I  iiave  shouted  about  1  'tl.' 
th:n.£:-,  bur,  'hank  the  Lord.  I  am  a  little 
man.  anol  h 

kn'  w.  and  iii\>'  non.e  of  you  will  foj-ce 
tna'    :;.f    i. 
\vh    n-:  •;.'-'■  w 
tinnc-    -A^u 
en-    .f  :;..  ; 
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small  voices  m  America.  When  those 
voices  join  in  a  cal,"  for  liberty,  that  little 
voice  will  be  heard  'round  the  world. 

When  men  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  make  a  hving  because  of  the  shortage 
of  copper.  I  cannot  see  how  the  irrespon- 
sible use  of  even  an  inch  of  this  material 
can  be  called  a  little  thing.  And  I  am 
grateful  that  at  least  one  war- conscious 
friend  of  mine  agrees  with  me.  Thank 
y^uag.i.n  Mr  David  Lynn. 


Mother'-s  Day 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OP  I 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

'   F     S  F  A     Y     P.  K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF   RErHESENTATTV'ES 
7'utsdah    .Vav    12.  1942 

Mr  DICKSTEIN-      M:    Speaker,  under 

l^'a-,>^  to  extend  iv.y  r-m  i:k-  :n  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  I'ollowint?  article  which 
appeared  m  th.o  J]  Prcgresso  Italo-Amer- 
icana  of  May  10,  1942: 

M   THEr.  s  r:,^ 

I:  :r.  c,  be  observed  that  the  designation 
rf  rt  cl  iv  Uevoted  to  a  celebration  In  honor 
of  rr.  -hprs  Is  superfluous  Inasmuch  as  every 
?■  'c!-;.-  .r*pd  son  venerates  and  feels  spon- 
t.i:.f'',;.-  ,i:\'\  Intense  tenderness  for  the 
w  ,rc.a::  vvt.  :  s.ivf  err.  ;.t-  who  graciously 
and  anx.'  ,.,-;y  .:.-,';;--t'a  :..::-.  and  Who  knows 
I. 'J  --Rcr;rictc  net-  f-  •  ,r  'J. e  l : : ness.  And  yet 
tr.e  .cliM  ^I  t;...-  :i' — •  ;..  ..ciay  has  found  uni- 
vrr.'.U  i;:;  r  :  .'.  b*  , -<.  .:  offers  us  the  occa- 
s:  o  '.  :•  n.  ;  -•;  ting  on  this  second  Sunday 
•:  .M  iv  r:  ;  f  ■;.  :.  ever,  the  spontaneous  love 
row  i.-ci  h*>r  wh  -  :• -i-  first  place  In  our  hearts; 
cf  cfTe.':rii:  her.  ir  she  Is  living,  some  tangible 
T.  ke::  of  our  filial  affection;  of  rendering  her, 
U  .-he  IS  dead  a  thoughtful  remembrance 
fi.ed  \*.-.h  ctp  -orrow.  gratitude,  and  devo- 
t;cii  w;thou:  en.d — a  thought  that  will  en- 
vi.-lop.  her  oi.ce  more  alive  before  cur  eyes, 
a.nd  cause  us  to  remember  all  her  kind  advice 
hi.d  beseech  her  for  added  affectionate  bene- 
diction. 

.\:.>\  since  war  is  again  raging  In  the  world. 
tftaise  of  the  will  of  cynical  despots  In 
wl.  -  -  •.  -  •;.»  r,,  ist  perverse  ambitions  have 
f.:pp..i;.'fd  t",  •  ry  elementary  sentiment  of  hu- 
n.o..  y.  otir  homage  today  goes  to  all  those 
11.  '.l.ors  who  cannot  receive  the  kiss  of  their 
.SI  n-  A  ho  are  far  away  and  who  have  hastened 
tl  .•..'■:lly  and  enthusiastically  to  defend  their 
o  n.'ty  wherever  there  la  danger  that  must 
b»  '.  ictonously  faced.  And  a  special  homage 
^  cs  lo  those  mothiTK  who  have  received  news 
•i.at  one  of  tl.f  r  -  as  has  met  a  glorious 
dt'ath  on  the  flt-id.s  ui  battle  in  defense  of  the 
Swrs  and  Stripes.  It  should  be  a  comfort 
•  them  that  the  names  of  their  dear  ones 
'A  .11  eternally  remain  among  the  heroes  who 
h,o.*^  a^.^'irtc!  to  the  world  the  respect  of  all 
P'  ii  "-  i:  !  'he  triumph  of  democracy  over 
d.  •.;•  •  ;  .:is  which  are  stifling  liberal  con- 
sc.'!.Cf-    .r  ;i  Ivnr.an  progress. 

\:-  1  1  . :  .^  ..t  tic  thought,  a  word  of  com- 
f  r-  -h  •„  :;  reach  in  Nazi-occupied  Europe 
Ti.  -e  :::.  '...ers  who  see  so  many  innocent  sons 
n.is.-.icrpd  as  hostages  because  of  poUtical 
crimes  of  which  they  &re  innocent;  and  all 
f.liose  mothers  whom  war  has  deprived  of 
nopir  dear  ne«  victims  of  the  false  dream 
of  a  ha-.t  ful  -Tipremacy  which  the  world 
dits  ;.  -  w.in*  V..::  not  tolerate  and  will 
kno*  hew  •  pv.rc.me  no  matter  what  the 
oarr.:!  'e    ;;';,r,"    be 

B  w  O  reader,  before  your  dear  mother. 
i:   a...e,   ^r  before  her  venerated  memory  If 


she  Ifl  In  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  And  from 
the  worship  of  mothers  ccnnes  the  highest 
Inspiration  for  the  worship  of  America,  which 
is  calling  to  its  sons  and  its  hosts  to  rally  to 
the  defense  of  Its  institutions,  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  liberty  and  Jizstice  to  all  oppressed 
peoples. 

The  peace  which  all  of  us  so  ardently  de- 
sire wtll  be  sweeter,  more  secure,  more  last- 
ing, and  more  beneflclal  and  the  family  affec- 
tions wlU  reign  more  liberally  and  proudly 
lu  our  souls  when  the  victory  of  America 
and  of  the  United  Nations  wiU  have  banished 
from  the  world  the  danger  of  a  return  to 
systems  which  aflBlcted  and  characterized  the 
darkest  periods  of  humanity,  systems  which 
the  clvUlzed  world  wants  relegated  forever 
among  the  saddest  memory  of  a  past  which 
shall  never  retiu-n. 

(.iN'EHoso  Pope. 


Increase  of  Pas  of  Men  in  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1942 

Mr.  D' 'MKNOE.A''X,  Mr.  Speaker 
every  day  i  recfivt,-  hunduds  of  letters 
touching  on  various  legislative  matter'^ 
pertinent  to  the  individual  from  whom 
they  are  received.  Only  too  few  of  these 
letters  make  reference  to  an  in(r«  a.se  ir; 
pay  for  the  men  in  our  armed  forces,  sc 
I  want  to  take  the  short  time  allotted  me 
to  raise  my  voice  in  behalf  of  the  noble 
sons,  brothers,  fathers,  sweethearts,  and 
friends  who  so  unselfishly  are  serving 
our  country. 

These  men  have  gone  into  the  front 
lines  so  that  we  who  remain  hom<^  miEht, 
continue  to  enjoy  its  security  and  co  m- 
fort.  Many  of  them  will  never  return 
Some  of  them  will  come  back  with  limbii 
torn  off,  with  broken  minds  and  >pirits. 
Should  these  men  be  denied  at  If  a.-t  the 
small  comforts  that  an  increase  m  pay 
would  give  them?  Shall  we  alloA  h?  ni 
to  think  that  we  do  not  appreciate  their 
efforts?  I  want  to  take  the  imqualifled 
stand  that  I  favor  an  Increase  in  r av  fi  r 
the  boys  In  our  armed  forces.  In  f  irt, 
I  favor  a  larger  Increase  than  is  ai  pres- 
ent embodied  in  the  bill. 

These  men  are  not  only  civint-  fh'^ir 
time  and  efforts  to  their  couniiy  but  in 
many  cases,  their  absence  from  home  is 
causing  financial  suffering  A  creat 
number  of  these  boys  were  tak-  n  iff  the 
farms  and  from  the  businesses  of  their 
fathers,  which  has  placed  an  additional 
burden  upon  those  left  behind.  Others 
were  instrumental  in  helping  to  support 
their  families  in  one  way  or  another  and 
naturally  had  to  discontinue  this  support 
as  the  small  salary  they  receive  hardly 
covers  their  bare  necessities.  It  is  not 
fair  to  these  families,  who  have  given 
their  boys  for  otir  protection  to  be  allowed 
to  stiffer  financially  in  addition  to  the 
privilege  of  sacrifice  they  have  n  a  ;.  by 
giving  a  member  of  their  family  ir.  the 
armed  forces,  so  in  addition  to  an  in- 
crease in  pay  for  the  boys  themselves,  I 
feel  that  the  Government  should  amply 
provide  for  those  dependents.     An   in- 
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crease  In  pay  for  our  fighting  forces  and 
financial  allotments  to  those  they  left 
behind,  who  were  partially  or  totally  de- 
pendent upon  them,  would  bolster  the 
morale  of  our  fighting  men,  both  because 
of  the  recognition  given  them  in  higher 
pay  and  because  of  the  knowledge  that 
their  dependents  are  being  provided  for. 
The  morale  of  those  left  behind  would 
also  be  lifted,  and  goodness  knows  this  is 
necessary  during  this  emergency.  In 
both  cases,  no  matter  how  large  the  in- 
creases or  allotments  would  be  made,  we 
can  never  pay  these  boys  and  their  fami- 
lies enough  to  compensate  them  for  the 
services  they  are  rendering  their  coun- 
try. This  service  cannot  be  figured  in 
money  values.  The  most  it  can  do  is  to 
somewhat  and  in  a  limited  way  provide 
them  a  small  means  of  exchange  with 
which  to  purchase  certain  necessities 
and  items  that  will  help  them  obtain 
some  slight  relaxation  and  relief  from 
nerve-racking  days  and  nights.  It 
would  only  be  an  evidence  in  concrete 
form  of  our  respect  for  these  men  and 
their  families:  an  evidence  of  our  hopes 
that  their  comforts  and  needs  might  be 
somewhat  improved. 

Why  should  not  a  man  get  as  much  for 
carrying  a  gun  as  carrying  a  hammer  and 
saw?  I  am  all  for  labor  drawing  as  high 
a  salary  as  industry  can  afford,  but  we 
should  not  discriminate,  especially 
against  those  who  are  battling  against 
bombardments  from  the  air,  those  who 
are  baring  their  breasts  against  the  ene- 
mies' bayonets,  those  who  are  parading 
the  deck  of  a  ship  while  enemy  planes 
swarm  overhead  and  the  surrounding 
waters  teem  with  enemy  submarines. 
These  boys  are  facing  dangers  unknown 
to  most  of  us.  They  have  asked  no 
favors.  They  fight  solely  to  protect  our 
ideals  of  freedom  and  liberty.  They  are 
doing  this  willingly  and  asking  nothing  in 
return. 

It  is  true  that  we  at  home  have  been 
forced  to  carry  additional  burdens,  but 
in  comparison  our  load  is  a  mere  nothing. 
We  will  never  be  able  to  repay  in  money 
the  value  of  their  service.  Our  gratitude 
and  appreciation  can  never  be  measured 
in  material  things.  There  will  be  suffer- 
ing in  their  families  and  in  their  own 
minds  that  can  never  be  wiped  away. 
There  will  be  horrible  memories  that  will 
forever  haunt  them.  The  least  we  can 
do  is  to  try  to  alleviate  and  soften  these 
experiences  by  furnishing  them  with  a 
few  extra  dollars  and  also  by  seeing  that 
the  ones  they  left  behind  do  not  want. 
By  doing  this  we  not  only  somewhat  com- 
pensate them,  but  we  also  help  relieve 
their  mind  of  worry,  and  as  a  result  their 
courage  will  rise  higher  and  this  dreadful 
conflict  may  sooner  end. 

I  know  of  my  personal  knowledge  how 
difficult  it  is  for  our  boys  in  the  armed 
forces  to  get  by  on  the  pay  they  are 
now  receiving  because  I  have  two  broth- 
ers who  have  volunteered  as  privates  in 
the  Army,  and  I  know  they  find  it  hard  to 
subsist  on  the  pay  they  now  receive. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
greatest  catastrophes  that  has  ever  vis- 
ited this  earth  and  it  behooves  us  all  to 
do  everything  we  possibly  can  for  cur 
fighting  forces.  Let  us  remove  this  pain- 
ful blot  of  discrimination  we  have  shown 


and  pay  them  at  least  enough  so  they 
might  be  comfoi  table  and  let  us  also 
see  that  their  dependents  at  home  are 
taken  care  of.  May  we  all  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  they  who  will  carry  us  on  to  vic- 
tory and  save  our  N'ation  from  disaster. 
Let  us  not  fail  them  in  this  hour  because 
we  know  they  will  not  fail  us. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

,     Tuesday,  May  12.  1942 

Mr.  MoCORMACK  Mi.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  splendid  editorial,  appear- 
ing in  the  Boston  Post  on  Mother's  Day. 
May  10.  1942.  dedicated  to  Mother.  I 
consider,  having  in  mind  the  world  con- 
ditions as  they  exist,  that  this  editorial 
is  a  very  expressive  and  fitting  one. 

THE   UNSUNG    SOLDIER 

You  can  turn  Whistler's  famous  picture 
of  Mother  to  the  wall  for  the  duration. 

She  Is  no  longer  the  lovely  lady  in  lavender 
and  old  lace,  sitting  pensively  in  a  cnalr,  her 
hands  carefully  folded  looking  off  into  space 
as  she  dreams  of  the  day  when  the  babies 
were  little  and  cuddly. 

She  Is  a  soldier  now.  She  has  enlisted  in 
the  battle  for  America.  The  days  that  are 
gone  are  forgotten.  The  days  that  He  ahead 
she  has  no  time  for.  She  Is  concerned  at  the 
moment  with  a  war  to  win,  and  as  she  did 
everything  In  her  life,  she  is  in  it  with  all  her 
passionate  loyalty  and  fierce  devotion. 

A  son  has  gone.  Dry -eyed,  she  bid  him  off. 
He  is  out  there  today,  somewhere  beyond  her 
touch  and  smile,  the  lad  who  never  slept  a 
night  away  from  home. 

A  daughter  has  Joined  up.  She  was  a  pic- 
ture in  her  nurse's  uniform,  in  the  spotless 
white  dress  and  trig,  blue  cape — the  little 
girl  In  pigtails  suddenly  grown  up — as  she 
boarded  the  train  that  took  her  away  to  the 
battlefields  on  a  mission  of  mercy. 

Mother  had  time  on  her  hands.  The  house 
was  lonesome.  The  telephone  did  not  ring  so 
often  with  calls  from  the  children's  chuma. 
She  missed  that  last-minute  dash  out  the 
door  In  the  morning  to  catch  the  bus  to 
work.  And  those  arras,  stealing  up  behind 
her  and  hugging  her  until  she  was  breath- 
less— 

She  might  have  sat  In  a  chair,  there  was 
so  little  to  do.  She  migUt  have  folded  her 
hands  with  only  two  for  meals  and  so  few 
dishes  to  wash.  She  might  have  pined  and 
sighed,  as  she  waited  for  the  mailman  with 
the  letters  out  of  nowhere.  But  she  wouldn't 
be  mother. 

Mother  Joined  up.  She  signed  on  with  the 
Red  Cross,  rolling  bandages,  knitting  hoods 
for  seamen,  and  learning  mass  cooking  in  the 
canteen  unit.  Or  she  Joined  the  motor  corps, 
studying,  to  dad's  amazement,  how  to  change 
a  tire  and  service  a  car.  Or,  a  little  bit  envi- 
ous of  the  bright  badge  dad  wore  so  con- 
spicuously on  his  vest  as  an  air-raid  warden, 
she  took  a  course  in  caring  for  the  Injured, 
saying  in  her  heart  all  the  time.  "God  forbid 
that  I  shall  ever  have  to  do  this." 

Yes;  mother  Is  In  the  service  now.  She  may 
wear  a  trim  uniform  or  only  an  apron.  She 
may  have  a  pin  in  her  coat  lapel  or  only  an 
Identification  card  in  her  pocketbook.  But 
she  IS  a  fighter  along  the  home  front  and  she 
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has  little  time  for  worrying  for  those  out 
there. 

Yet  how  proud  she  is  of  them.  In  the 
quiet  of  her  room  at  night  there  may  be  a 
tear  restrained.  But^eep  in  her  heart  she  is 
proud,  terribly  proud,  that  she  raised  young- 
sters who  could  serve  America  when  the 
darkness  came. 

She  loves  America,  It  gave  her  a  house 
and  happiness.  At  times  things  have  not 
Ix^n  easy.  During  the  depression  It  waj  a 
struggle  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  But  she 
never  blamed  her  ccuntry.  She  never  com- 
plained. She  had  the  wisdom  God  gave  to  all 
mothers  that  the  stars  would  shine  again. 
She  still  has.  because  she  is  a  patriot,  giving 
and  asking  nothing  in  return. 

On  the  war.  there  Is  no  questioning  or 
quibbling  with  her.  Gas.  sugar,  tires,  pots, 
and  pans — it  Is  rather  bewildering — but  ra- 
tioning is  dutifully  and  eagerly  accepted. 
She  wants  America  to  win. 

For  she  hates  Hitler  with  the  rancor  that 
all  mothers  hold  for  bullies  who  annoy  chil- 
dren. She  hates  Mussolini  because,  as  a 
mother,  she  wanted  her  children  to  be  manly 
and  not  braggarts  She  hates  Hlrohlto  be- 
cause she  taught  her  children  to  be  honest, 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  never  sully  their  home 
with  trickery  or  treachery. 

Sometimes  when  you  are  feeling  low. 
sometimes  when  the  headlines  are  not  ao 
hopeful,  and  sometime  when,  with  a  re- 
gretted lapse  of  faith,  you  wonder  how  It  is 
gomg  to  come  out,  sit  down  with  her  for  a 
spell. 

Courageous,  fearless,  and  confident,  look- 
ing straight  at  you  with  bright,  unflinching 
eyes,  she  will  lift  v-^nir  spirits  as  she  drives 
home  her  only  slo^  n  VVe  have  a  war  to 
win,"  and  you  will  say  to  yourself,  "What  a 
soldier  she  would   have   made!" 

Would  have  made?  She  is  a  soldier.  She 
wants  no  honors,  medals,  bands,  flags,  or  pa- 
rades. She  has  been  fighting  all  her  life, 
molding  character  into  citizens  who  will 
carry  on  after  her.  In  this,  the  biggest  bat- 
tle of  all,  she  has  found  a  place,  working 
humble  wonders  for  her  country  out  of  sheer 
love  for  It. 

More  than  flowers,  more  than  candy,  and 
more  than  trinkets  to  tickle  her  heart,  she 
rates  a  salute  today  as  captain  of  the  fortress 
she  calls  home.  She  is — why,  she  is  one  of 
the  principal  things  for  which  we  are 
fighting. 


A  Piea  tor  Pay  Parity  tor  Certain  Retired 
Officers  ot   the   World   War 


rXTFNSION  OF  rEM.-\r.KS 


HON,  CHARLES  A,  WOLVERTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IILI  .LsENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1942 

Mr.  \\  <  I  \  111  I  oj-X  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  criticism  that 
some  have  directed  to  that  portion  of  the 
bill  which  increases  the  retirement  pay  of 
certain  officers  of  the  World  War  who 
were  dropped  from  active  service  under 
the  terms  of  the  act  of  1920,  would  say 
that  officers  of  the  Army  with  below  av- 
erage records,  whose  retirement  is  now 
being  forced,  receive  75  percent  of  their 
active  duty  pay  if  they  had  World  War 
service,  while  officers  rct.if  ;  i.i  ci  :  .ac- 
tion 24b,  National  Defense  Act,  1920,  who 
have  similar  World  War  service,  receive 
on  an  average  of  less  than  40  percent  of 
their  active  duty  pay.  This  bill  seeks  to 
correct  that  injustice. 
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The  present  law  which  compels 
officers  to  accept  forced  retirement. 
lie  Law  190.  July  29    1  lU,  was  en 
for  the  sole  purpose  uf  -  x;  -^^  ':r.z   ■ 
to  the  same  end  as  th-    I'^ld    .> 
above;    namely,    retirement    of 
deemed  not  suited  for  one  cause  o; 
other  to  remain  on  the  active  list 
Army.    This  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
of  the  1941  law.  which  reads: 

To  strengthen  the  common  defense  h 
pending  section  24  (b)   of  the  Natic: 
fense  Act  and  authorizing  a  more  expt * 
procedure  to  vitalize  the  active  list  ($t  the   , 
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0'^.'"'^r>  retired  under  sectior.  24h 
tic:. a.  :>rense  Act.  1920.  gav      r. 
years  ol  their  lives  to  the  service, 
for  this  class  that  the  pending  bill 
to  provide  by  requiring  that  they 
the  75   percent  retired   pay  that 
World  War  service  justifies  and 
those  now  summarily  retired  are 
ing. 

The    discrimination     existing 
present    law    as    rectified    by    ':::- 
There  are  only  123  of  the^       p    . 
World  War  veterans;  their    . 
is  55  years;  15  percent  of  them  are  . 
Ish- American   War   veterans:    anc! 
hnvf  accredited  to  them  10  citati'-' 
d'  re  -.-ations. 

T:>^  funds  required  to  m..f;r'  ;h 
l>:c'nt  adju5tment  in  pay  for  ir 
c   rv-^'ned    is    infinitesimL^l    ir.    •■ 
expenditures  of  the  Governn.tni  !>, 
tional  defense,  but  the  morale  fac 
f.i:-  i-^aching  and  of  vital  importani 

The  provision  of  this  bill  that  .se 
do  justice  to  this  class  of  retired 
hi'  bt -p,    'pproved  by  both  th*   M 
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Alaska  — Our  Spearhead  in  the  Pa; 
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article  appearing  in  '.h 
Magazine    of    April    12     Ij: 
"Ala.-k  .— 0-:r  Sprarheaa  in  t;.t  Pa 
writtt :.  Lv  Mr.  Richard  L.  Neuberj 
deserving  of  attention. 
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ALASKA — era    s^EAaH^.^D    in    rt'r 
(By  Richard  L.  Ncubergcr 

Like    a   great   causeway   Ala.ska's 
Islands  stmch  out  In  the  direction  cf 
American  sailors  at  Dutch  Harbor  eat 
bn.sket   and   potatoes   within    1700   mi 
t^e    Japanese    naval    base    at    Param 
K-.i  Island,  farther  west  In  the  Alei. 
is   less   than   2.300   miles   from    the   e 
capital  at  Tokyo  and  only  700  miles  f 
KamchatAia  Penini.ula.  which  wUl  becc 
tal  the  moment  Russia  Joins  the  other 
Nations  in   the  war  against  Japan. 

This   is    (.he    significance    tcday   cf   / 
our  wilderness  cutpcst   in   the  Arc*;c 
Is  being  converted  into  a  vast  fortrts-  , 
ing   the   North   Pacific.     Some  scientit 
lleve  that  man  came  to  this  contlneni 
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Asia  over  the  long  curving  finger  of  the 
Aleutians.  Perhap.5  over  the  same  route 
grim  men  In  American  uniforms  will  carry 
retribution  to  Asia's  Island  Empire  for  a 
series  of  aggressions  that  began  more  than  a 
decade  ago. 

"He  who  holds  Alaska  holds  the  world." 
These  were  the  words  of  the  late  General 
WJllam  Mitchell,  pioneer  advocate  of  air 
power.  He  thought  that  when  militriry  avi- 
ation reached  its  peak  Alaska  would  dominate 
not  only  the  North  Pacfic  but  also  the  North 
Atlantic  by  way  of  air  routes  over  the  Polar 
Ice  cap.  Soon  this  theory  may  be  put  to  the 
test.  Troops,  plants,  and  supplies  are  rein- 
forcing Alaska  alnKtst  every  24  hours. 

"Alaska,"  says  the  Territory's  Governor. 
Ernest  Gruening.  "has  the  greatest  potential 
possibilities  for  launching  an  offensive  of  any 
land  under  the  American  flag  "  Increasing 
numbers  of  Americans  are  thinking  in  these 
terms.  They  want  to  discard  defensive  ac- 
tions for  an  attack  on  the  enemy  on  his  own 
soil.  If  and  when  such  an  assault  Is  begun, 
Alaskan  bases  may  beccme  as  familiar  in  the 
headlines  as  Malta  and  Suez  and  Smolensk. 

Yet  Alaska  is  of  defensive  importance  too. 
It  Is  not  only  a  menacing  finger  pointed  to- 
ward Asia:  it  is  an  American  bastion  which 
would  flank  any  direct  Japanese  attack  on  our 
Pacific  Seaboard.  As  long  as  Alaska  is 
strongly  held  enemy  forces  striking  at  Puget 
Scund  or  the  Columbia  River  would  risk  an- 
nihilation. San  Francisco,  far  off  to  the 
south,  is  actually  closer  to  Dutch  Harbcr  than 
to  Pearl  Harbor.  In  the  Arctic  regions  the 
tight,  sharp  curves  of  the  earth  work  many 
strange   wonders  on  distances. 

To  millions  of  Americans.  Alaska  has  been 
only  a  far-off  name,  associated  with  gold  and 
Eskimos  and  tales  by  Jack  London.  Actually 
it  is  many  lands,  so  far  as  geography  and 
climate  are  concerned.  Part  of  It  is  Ice- 
encased  and  frozen.  Yet  It  has  green  valleys 
where  spinach  and  cabbages  grow  and  dairy 
herds  graze.  In  the  vital  Aleutians  it  Is 
gaunt  and  treeless,  but  along  the  Inside  Pas- 
sage forests  of  spruce  and  fir  mantle  the 
mountainsides. 

Realization  of  Alaska's  military  Importance 
may  help  to  end  Innumerable  illusions. 
Americans  may  find  out  that  in  their  expan- 
sive northern  possession  alfalfa  and  carrots 
flourish  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.  They  mAy 
learn  that  Alaska  has  a  longer  coast  line  than 
the  entire  United  States.  They  may  discover 
that  salmon,  not  gold,  is  Alaska's  most  valu- 
able product.  They  may  be  told  that  Alaska, 
to  all  practical  purposes.  Is  an  Island,  cut  oft 
by  the  British  Columbia  and  Yukon  fast- 
nesses as  surely  as  Hawaii  is  cut  off  by  the  sea. 

Alaska  Is  vast.  It  is  mere  than  twice  as 
large  as  Texas  This  Immense  area  is  largely 
wilderness.  Mare  than  half  of  Its  536.400 
square  miles  is  covered  by  evergreen  forests. 
Not  many  people  live  In  Alaska.  The  normal 
population  Is  approximately  73.000.  divided 
eCjUally  between  whites  and  natives.  Juneau, 
the  capital,  is  the  blcgest  commur\lty.  with 
abjut  5.000  Inhabitants. 

Of  course,  these  figures  have  been  expanded 
since  the  Army  and  Navy  began  to  reinforce 
their  Alaskan  bases  and  construction  workers 
vojTjged  up  from  the  States  to  build  bar- 
racks, clear  airfields,  and  erect  gun  emplace- 
ments 

Most  travelers  confine  their  visits  to 
southwestern  Alaska.  Comparatively  few 
get  to  Point  Barrow  in  the  north,  or  Nome 
In  the  west,  or  to  Unalaska  Island  In  the 
Aleutians.  Some  cf  those  tourists  are  dis- 
arpointed  by  the  climate.  It  is  not  unlike 
that  cf  Seattle  or  Portland.  There  are  few 
snowstorms,  fewer  blizzards,  and  not  many 
dogsleds  pulled  by  panting  malamutes.  One 
must  Journey  far  north  for  these  Alaskan 
symbols.  Juneau.  Ketchikan,  and  other 
costal  towns  are  not  much  different  from 
the  communities  which  stud  the  Olympic 
Peninsula   in    the  State   of   Washington. 

Juneau  has  paved  streets,  automobiles, 
chain    stores,    and     pharamacles     that    sell 


banana  tplits  as  well  as  aspirin  tablets.  But 
beyond  the  city  limits  the  Alaska  made 
famous  by  London  and  James  Oliver  Curwcod 
and  Rex  Beach  begins.  The  automobiles 
are  for  downtown  use  only.  Alaska  has  few 
roads.  At  the  edge  of  town  the  paved  streets 
dwindle  into  ruts  and  the  ruts  bump  into 
the  wilderness.  Roads  are  so  primitive  in 
Alaska  that  they  are  described  on  many  maps 
as  "auto  trails."  The  Richard.son  Highway 
from  Seward  to  Fairbanks  Is  the  one  really 
imcprtant  road  in  the  Territory. 

The  Alaskan  wilderness  Is  tough,  pictur- 
esque, and  grim.  Prospectors  still  sift  the 
gravel  of  the  rivers  for  gold.  Salmon  can- 
neries cling  to  the  shore  of  Bristol  Bay  and 
the  Inside  Passage.  Telephone  lines  are  few 
and  far  between.  Occasionally  the  Fairbanks 
radio  station  will  broadcast  messages  to  men 
far  back  in  the  uplands.  In  the  Aleutians 
there  are  countless  bays  and  Inlets  where 
boats  never  anchor.  Many  of  Alaska's  peaks 
have  yet  to  be  climbed,  although  several 
parties  have  ascended  the  20.300-foot  bulk 
of  Mount  McKinley,  highest  summit  on  the 
continent. 

One  of  the  famous  tales  of  the  Territory 
Is  that  about  four  tough  old  sourdoughs 
who  had  nothing  to  do  on  a  bright  spring 
day,  so  they  climbed  Mount  McKinley.  Men 
of  this  breed  still  live  in  Alaska  They  strug- 
gle up  uncharted  canyons  in  search  of  gold. 
They  brave  storms  off  the  Aleutians  to  bring 
in  dories  full  of  sockeye  salmon.  They  trek 
through  the  forest  looking  for  seasoned 
spruce  trees  that  can  be  built  Into  trainer 
planes.  They  live  in  the  wilderness  for  10 
months  at  a  time  and  then  trek  down  to 
Sitka  or  Wrangell  to  get  supplies  and  to  find 
out  what  has  happened  to  the  troubled  world 
while  they  have  been  locked  In  the  fastnesses. 
Alaska  has  600  miles  of  Government-owned 
railway.  It  has  modern  gold  dredges  and  new 
canneries.  Its  people  elect  a  Territorial  leg- 
islature, which  sits  at  Juneau.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska,  just  outside  Fairbanks, 
gives  degrees  In  a  dozen  subjects.  Experts 
from  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
roam  the  Territory  devising  post-war  uses 
for  the  vast  treasure  of  natural  wealth  that 
lies  beneath  the  surface   of  the  earth. 

This  Alaska  exists  alongside  an  Alaska  as 
primitive  as  before  Secretary  Seward  bought 
it  from  Russia — Seward's  folly  it  was  called 
then— for  $7,200,000.  In  the  Aleutians  the 
natives  live  In  rude  huts  and  spear  fish, 
Indians  and  Eskimos  In  the  interior  thrive 
off  the  reindeer.  The  Tllngita  still  carve  the 
history  of,  their  families  on  30-foot  totem 
poles.  Now  and  then  a  trapper  mushes  into 
the  snowy  uplands  and  is  never  heard  from 
again. 

Two  stirring  events  have  rocked  Alaska. 
One  was  the  Klondike  gold  rush  of  1898, 
when  men  from  every  part  of  the  earth 
crawled  over  Chllkcot  Pass  and  down  Into 
the  fabulously  rich  creeks  of  the  Yukon. 
The  other  event  Is  cccurring  today.  It  is 
the  realization  on  the  part  cf  a  great  nation 
that  Alaska  Is  Its  northern  rampart,  a 
rampart  of  both  defense  and  attack.  Ssn- 
ator  Walter  F  George  has  Just  propos?d  that 
1.5C0  planes  be  moved  Into  the  Aleutians 
for  an  all-out  raid  on  Japan's  bamboo  cities. 
Eighteen  thousand  adventurers  struggled 
up  the  Chllkcot  s  ley  trails  In  '98.  Figures 
from  the  Federal  Employment  Service  reveal 
that  nearly  that  many  men  have  gone  into 
Alaska  to  construct  cantonments  and  other 
establishments  for  our  Army  and  Navy.  This 
number  will  be  consid?rably  exceeded  when 
the  Alaskan  Hlehway.  now  under  construc- 
tion In  the  uplands  of  British  Columbia, 
reaches  the  boundary  cf  Alaska.  The  road 
will  link  the  United  S  ates  to  its  Arctic  cut- 
post.  It  is  being  built  by  tlie  United  SUtcs 
Army  engineers. 

Already  bulldozers  and  logging  crews  are 
hacking  through  the  Canadian  wilderness, 
clearing  a  corridor  for  troops  and  equipment, 
which  may  follow  by  next  winter.  This  road 
will  get  reinforcements  to  Fairbanks  in  ap- 
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proximately  90  hours  instead  of  the  8  days 
now  required  for  the  voyage  by  water.  It 
also  will  figure  conspicuously  in  Alaska's 
future. 

A  few  years  ago  the  only  military  estab- 
lishment in  Alaska  was  two  forlorn  com- 
panies of  infantry,  and  their  rifles  pointed 
toward  the  Yukon  and  not  westward  toward 
the  Orient.  This  has  been  changed  now. 
Naval  and  Army  bases  have  been  constructed. 
The  great  Kodiak  brown  bears,  the  biggest 
meat  eaters  on  earth,  watch  quizzically  from 
the  forests  as  men  erect  barracks,  hangars, 
and  mess  halls. 

Additional  plans  are  under  consideration. 
Numerous  airfields  are  being  cleared.  "The 
defense  program  in  Alaska,"  declares  Gov- 
ernor Gruening,  "serves  as  a  great  new  third 
economic  prep  for  the  Territory,  which  had 
rested  none  too  securely  on  two  main  indus- 
tries— ^salmon  fishing  and  gold  mining." 

The  people  of  Alaska  are  well  aware  of  these 
momentous  developments.  Soldiers  appear 
on  the  streets:  sometimes  they  loll  In  beer 
parlors  and  drug  stores;  occasionally  they 
parade  up  the  main  thorcughfares  between 
rows  of  curious  onlookers,  while  the  distant 
mountain  ranges  frame  the  whole  scene. 

"Alaska  Is  of  enormous  Importance  strate- 
gically," says  the  Territory's  veteran  Delegate 
in  Congress.  Anthony  J.  Dimond,  "because 
from  cur  land  in  the  Aleutians  it  is  possible 
to  fly  to  the  heart  of  the  Japanese  Empire 
at  Tokyo."  When  the  Inevitable  offensive  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Nations  begins,  Alaskan 
bases  may  be  familiar  names  on  American 
lips— names  which  spell  the  start  of  the  long 
road  to  victory. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tvr^dav    May  12,  1942 

Mr.  SHANLEY  Mi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  address  of  Hon.  James 
M.  Me.\d,  of  New  York.  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  at  the  final  con- 
ference of  the  year  of  the  Riccobono 
Seminar  of  Roman  Law  at  the  Catholic 
University  Law  School  on  Monday  eve- 
ning. May  11,  1942. 

This  is  an  exceptional  paper,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  its  cogent  analysis  of  legisla- 
tive problems  and  their  solution  up  to  the 
present  time. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
participate  with  you  In  this  discussion.  Dr. 
Brown  and  all  who  have  assisted  In  arranging 
this  program  merit  our  congratulations. 

Ycung  men  have  been  called  to  the  colors. 
There  are  some^  I  know,  whose  duties  were 
cut  short  at  your  law  school  because  of  the 
war.  And  I  know  that  mafty  of  ycu  men  are  to 
Join  the  Nation's  armed  forces  upon  comple- 
tion of  this  year's  studies.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  the  lamp  of  learning  can  be 
kept  glowing  at  the  Catholic  University  Law 
School,  so  that  when  peace  Is  restored  to  the 
world  you  may  carry  on  In  the  study  cf  the 
law  Your  influence  Is  needed  In  tlie  shap- 
ing of  our  civilization  There  is  an  Inescapa- 
ble analogy  between  world  conditions  as  they 
existed  In  the  Middle  Ages  and  as  they  are 
today,  and  as  between  the  function  of  the 
ecclesiastical  centers  cf  learning  and  culture, 
then  and  now. 


In  the  limited  time  available  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  touch  the  high  spots 
of  the  subject  allotted  to  me. 

A  declaration  of  war  by  our  democracy 
against  foreign  enemies  has  been  tradition- 
ally followed  by  sudden  and  substantial 
mcdificatlons  of  the  legislative  process  This 
Is  due  to  the  alteration  of  the  objectives  of 
this  process  and  to  the  resulting  variation 
of  its  nature  and  characteristics. 

It  must  be  adjusted  to  achieve  an  equilib- 
rium between  two  opposing  forces.  The  first 
is  the  emergent  war  powers  which  necessarily 
assume  a  dominant  role  in  ever}'  public 
activity  reaching  down  into  the  very  life  of 
each  Individual  citizen  The  second  Is  that 
vital  force  in  our  democracy  which  protects 
and  preserves  at  least  a  minimum  of  our 
Inalienable  rights. 

Tlie  war  power  is  chiefly  wielded  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
although  the  other  divisions  also  participate 
In  its  exercise.  We  Americans,  who  have 
tenaciously  followed  a  policy  of  maintaining 
a  regime  of  law  and  morals  even  in  the  most 
critical  periods  of  our  history,  have  sur- 
rounded the  exercise  of  the  war  power  with 
certain  definite  tests  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
viewed  it  as  an  accretion  to  executive  Justice. 
It  springs  from  the  basic  demand  of  survival 
which  the  state  may  lawfully  claim,  not  be- 
cause of  the  power  of  the  state  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  common  good  of  each  and  every 
citizen  having  an  ethical  and  material  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  the  state.  The 
citizen  agrees  to  the  war  powers  because 
the  continued  existence  of  the  state,  which 
was  lawfully  constituted  and  existent,  and 
which  has  been  challenged  by  the  armed 
might  of  other  politically  organized  groups 
of  men.  Is  dependent  upon  counterforce. 

The  wielding  of  the  war  power  is  not  a 
highly  developed  product  of  civilization.  It 
is  primitive,  savage,  and  brutal;  for  civilized 
man  It  is  a  necessary  evil.  Hence,  to  talk 
about  Institutionalizing  it,  with  legal  or  even 
social  institutions,  would  be  similar  to  organ- 
izing a  routine  of  life  for  a  wild  animal.  Of 
its  very  nature  the  war  power  must  be  effi- 
cient, rapidly  applied,  unrestricted  by  tradi- 
tional methods  or  by  rigid  safeguards  Un- 
like the  vital  power  in  a  court  of  equity  which 
can  be  shaped  by  a  body  of  precedent  and 
specific  rules  without  diminishing  its  effec- 
tiveness In  accomplishing  Its  ultimate  pur- 
pose, the  war  power  must  always  continue  to 
be  under  the  unfettered  control  of  political 
and  military  leaders. 

The  chief  conflict  of  this  war  power  Is  with 
the  ccunterforces  In  American  democracy 
which  resist  encroachments  upon  certain  In- 
alienable rights  even  in  times  of  emergsncy. 
There  is,  however,  a  collateral  competition 
between  the  war  pcwer  and  other  phases  of 
the  Executive  authority,  namely,  the  non- 
defense  administrative  agencies,  which  dwin- 
dle In  importance.  There  is  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  endeavor  to  correlate  these 
agencies  with  the  war  effort  in  order  to  Insure 
their  continued  recogntion  as  essential  Inter- 
ests. But  this  is  not  always  completely  suc- 
cessful. 

According  to  our  American  political  philos- 
ophy, not  even  the  war  power  of  the  state  Is 
absolutely  unlimited,  morally  speaking.  The 
converse  Is  true  In  the  dictator  states.  This 
policy  of  reasonable  limitations  upon  sov- 
ereignty, though  fighting  for  its  very  exlst- 
ense.  Is  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of  the 
American  conception  of  democracy.  But  the 
Interest  of  state  survival  manifestly  weighs 
heavily  In  the  scale  cf  Justice  against  the 
claims  of  individuals  to  pursue  their  accus- 
tomed objectives  of  life,  liberty,  property,  and 
happiness.  There  Is  a  minimum  cf  inalien- 
able right,  but  it  is  much  less  than  it  was  In 
time  of  peace. 

The  new  and  controlling  function  which 
the  legislative  process  of  Congress  must  un- 
dertake in  wartimes,  therefore,  is  that  of  con- 
stantly appraising  and  reappraising  the 
proper   scope   of   those    two   forces.    One   is 


necessary  to  sustain  the  external  structure 
of  the  state  against  which  the  tornado  of  or- 
ganized destruction  in  the  form  of  war  la 
aimed.  The  other  guarantees  that  this 
earthly  home  will  continue  to  be  fit  for  citi- 
zens, recognizing  In  this  structure  not  an  end 
in  Itself  but  only  a  means  to  the  fulfillment 
cf  their  destiny  as  sharers  In  the  Divine  plan. 

Surely  this  is  no  easy  test  for  the  legisla- 
tive process.  In  time  of  war  there  seems  to 
be  introduced  into  this  activity  a  high  de- 
gree of  quasijudicial  appraisal.  The  rapid- 
ity which  In  the  very  nature  of  things  is  an 
attribute  cf  the  war  power  prevents  the 
Judicial  authority  from  acting  as  the  arbiter 
between  these  two  sets  of  Interests.  We  hope 
that  the  war  will  be  brought  to  a  victorious 
conclusion  before  a  controversy  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Supreme  Court  for  decision. 
We  find  that  the  slow  and  orderly  processes  of 
our  exemplary  traditional  tribunals  are  in- 
adequate to  make  the  adjustment  required 
between  these  competing  interests.  The  leg- 
islative process  therefore  takes  on  a  new  sig- 
nificance. 

What  are  the  mechanics  by  which  the  war 
power  finds  expression  in  the  every-day  rou- 
tine of  the  Congress? 

Perhaps  one  of  the  first  questions  to  be 
answered  is  'How  do  parti6.\n  politics  affect 
the  legislative  process  in  time  of  war?"  We 
all  know  that  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war 
the  President  and  the  administration  met 
with  bitter  opposition  in  the  major  steps 
locking  toward  the  marshaling  of  our  man- 
power and  re£Ources  and  the  strengthening 
of  our  Army  and  Navy. 

But  when  our  country  was  attacked  and 
the  President  asked  the  Congress  to  declare 
war  against  the  aggressors,  there  was  not  a 
single  dissenting  vote  in  the  Senate  and  only 
one  dissenting  voice  In  the  House. 

The  declaration  of  war  was  truly  an  act  of 
our  Government  and  not  merely  an  outward 
expression  of  the  fore.gn  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  solidarity  of  the  Congress  In  all  war 
measures  is  a  vindication  of  the  democratic 
process.  It  Is  the  people's  war.  Party  poll- 
tics  are  subordinated,  and  individual  petti- 
ness In  legislative  matters  Is  at  a  minimum. 
The  Members  realize  that  there  Is  a  grim  Job 
to  be  done  and  that  all  other  considerations 
must  be  put  aside  until  after  the  war. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  debate  Is 
confined  to  the  measure  under  consideration, 
although  this  is  not  so  in  the  Senate,  where 
debate  Is  unlimited  It  will  be  recalled  that 
In  the  fifth  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  appropriat- 
ing In  excess  of  $30,000,000,000,  debate  In  the 
House  lasted  only  3  hours  and  15  minutes 
and  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  with  not 
more  than  2  hours'  debate;  the  bill  Increasing 
the  debt  limit  to  $125,000,000,000  had  but  an 
hour's  debate  In  the  House,  and  the  second 
war-powers  bill,  granting  tremendous  author- 
ity to  the  Chief  Executive,  had  but  4  hours 
of  general  debate  in  the  House  and  less  tbaa 
2  days  In  the  Sanate. 

There  is  no  modification  of  the  parliamen- 
tary process.  It  Is  merely  set  aside  by  com- 
mon consent  in  a  spirit  cf  patriotism,  to  clear 
the  way  for  wartime  measures.  The  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  function  with  the 
same  formalities,  but  hearings  on  bills  related 
to  the  war  effort  are  brief,  reports  are  speedily 
filed,  and  they  are  given  right-of-way  over  all 
other  matters. 

By  reason  of  the  exercise  of  the  recognized 
war  powers  of  the  President,  he,  through  the 
agency  of  Executive  orders,  speedily  accom- 
plishes many  of  his  objectives  without  the 
otherwise  normal  procedure  of  requesting 
legislative  action.  The  extent  to  which  the 
President  can  go  in  time  cf  war  by  means  of 
Executive  order  is  a  subject  that  permlu  of 
wide  discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  rarely 
does  a  Member  of  Congress  question  such 
action  If  the  same  Is  d»voted  to  the  winning 
of  the  war.    The  legislative  work  for  Congress 
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is  decreased  in  direct  proportion  to 
crease  by  the  President  In  the  use  of 
tlve  orders  in  this  manner. 

In  this  connection  I  am  sure  that  a 
of  the  Executive  orders  Issued  since 
7.  1941.  would  be  of  interest  to  the  s 
of    law,    to    ascertain    to   what   extent 
orders  incorporate  matters  ordinarily 
the    legislative    province    of    the 
Although  the  fear  Is  expressed  In  some 
ters  that  this  procedure  results  in  the 
tion   of  a  dictatorship,   the   history   c 
country  In  all  such  situations  Justifi«^ 
conclusion  that   these   fears   are 
Upon  the  termination  of  the  hostiliti 
Domukl  balance  of  power  is  restored 
legislative   branch  zealously   guard''   i 
rogatives. 

Although  the  legislative  work     :   ' 
may  have  lessened  since  the  war     •  ; 
work   cf  several   of    its   committees    n 
creased.     This   is   due   to   the    fact    th 
Congress  has   empowered   some 
mittees  to  investigate  various  phu-  : 
war  program. 

It  may  he  said  that  the  President  ru 
war.    That  is  all-important.    Congress 
legiilating  and  sets  up  what  might  be 
a  "morale  division" — investigatine;  all 
of  the  war  activity,  including  the  ac 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
By  this  means  the  legislatiire  partlclpa; 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  In  the  s 
for  svirvival  »nd  at   the  same  time 
that   minimum  of   individual   rights 
accustomed  objectives  of  life,  liberty. 
erty,  and  happiness. 

In  time  of  war  a  so-called  nonwar 
tlve  department  of  the  Government 
an  orphan  in  a  storm.     The  attitude 
legislator    Is    to    reduce    appropriatior 
Euch  an  agency  to  a  minimum.      T. 
tisan     political     activity     of     the 
party  seeks  to  repeal  legislation  and 
agencies  set  up  by  the  majority  In  t 
peace  and  which  are  not  directly 
with   the  war  effort. 

There  are  many  other  problems  cont 
with  the  legislative  process  in  war  timp 
arise  from  day  to  day  but,  generally  s: 
they  are  all  related  to  these  basic 
tions  which  I  have  outlined.     It  is  gra 
to   know   from    personal    experience 
last  war  that  we  may  confidently  lo> 
ward  to  the  successful  operation  of  :h 
latlve  process  In  wartime  and  to  its 
to  normal  operation  when  victory  l 
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M'  'A'c  iL\'EP.T(,:jN  f  N' ■. 
Mr.  :::ptais';'r.  ii  is  gratif  .•>.:  ■:: 
the  membership  of  thi.-  H  ;; 
an  opportunity  by  their  votes  to  incjrease 
the  pay  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines.  Readjustment  upward  cf  the 
pay  of  our  a.n.:  d  forces  is  long  ovndue. 

The  meacsuie  ::     .  b'f-re  the  Hrii--'  *o 
efTect  this  increa.-.     :.     .  vi  receive  i:..ir. 
mous  approval.     The   :;v        .    t     ■   n 
received  by  our  flghtir.g  font^  i-  a  d 
grace  when  considered  from  the     'ar.c 
point   of  our   national   wealth   a:  :1    :t 
si^'Avc^'^       E'.' 'P.  'Its  c\v  bill    ir  '  ;\i,-.r 
{':.:.    n\_:\  :..y    jj^y   ji    ^'..1    nun   .ii.i   ti 
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officers  in  the  lower  brackets,  does  not 
begin  to  compensate  them  fully  for  the 
work  they  are  doing  and  the  risks  they 
are  facing.  Our  fighting  men  do  not 
ask  or  expect  to  be  paid  upon  any  such 
basis.  In  fact  it  would  be  impossible 
to  put  a  money  value  on  the  services 
they  are  so  willingly  and  courageously 
giving.  This,  however,  is  no  justifica- 
tion why  the  pay  of  $21  per  month  to 
buck  privates,  and  correspondingly  low 
pay  to  others  in  the  Army.  Navy,  marine, 
and  other  types  of  our  fighting  forces, 
should  continue.  It  would  be  tmfalr  to 
do  so.  It  is  right  and  just  that  their 
grades  of  pay  should  be  increased.  We 
cannot  afford  to  be  miserly  in  our  treat- 
ment of  these  heroic  defenders  of  our 
Nation  and  its  Ideals. 

Not  only  is  it  unfair  to  the  men  who 
are  in  the  service  but  also  to  their  fami- 
lies and  dependents.  Many  of  these  men 
have  been  taken  from  lucrative  positions. 
They  and  those  who  have  been  dependent 
upon  them  have  thereby  suffered  a  se- 
vere loss.  Prospect  of  promotions  and 
aavances  in  peacetime  enterprises  have 
been  either  lost,  or,  at  the  best,  indefi- 
nitely postponed.  Why  should  these 
men  and  their  families  be  made  to  suffer 
as  a  result  of  their  service  to  our  coun- 
try? Many  of  them  are  technicians  in 
the  particular  line  of  work  from  which 
they  have  been  taken  just  as  much  as 
others  who  have  not  been  taken  and 
who  receive  compensation  far  above  that 
given  to  the  imlisted  man.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  in  the  mind  of  anyone  that  the 
latf^r  should  be  reduced,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  mind  of  all  that  the  pay  of 
the  enlisted  man  should  be  increased. 

There  is  e\ery  indication  that,  vithin 
a  \ '  :y  short  time,  another  bill  will  come 
b^:  ;  '  this  House  seeking,  likewise,  to 
improve  the  living  conditions  of  depend- 
en'5  who  have  been  left  without  proper 
.-:;;;:  : :  as  the  result  of  those  upon  whom 
rh  y  formerly  depended  having  been 
tak  n  into  the  armed  service.  This  bill 
v....  provide  allowances  to  all  such 
dependents.  Wives,  children,  fathers, 
mothers,  bro.hers,  and  sisters  who  can 
prove  depend ?ncy  will  receive  aid. 

The  pay  increase  bill,  and  the  hill  for 
relief  of  dependents,  will  do  much  to 
strengthen  the  morale  and  spirit  of  the 
boys  in  our  fighting  forces.  I  am  in  full 
accord  with  each  of  these  measures  and 
b    h  A  .:  have  my  heartiest  support. 


Civilian  Detente 
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HON. GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1942 

Mr    BEXrEP       M      Speaker,   under 
I'M'.  :  '    ;  :     '  X  • :  a  my  remarks  in 

tiv  Rf'  OFD   I  include  the  following  radio 
add:     -  deiiV'.^red  by  me  May  10,  1942: 

F::   3   years,  bombs   have   been   exploding 
::.    the  cities   of   Etirope.   destroying   homes, 

::.rp::';:    v(,     I'-.ding.  killing  civilians  by  the 
i...  a^iu.  i.     E.  ry  one  Of  the  United  Nations, 


with  the  exception  of  the  United  States  It- 
self, has  been  attacked  from  the  air.  Amer- 
ican planes  have  been  reported  in  action  over 
German  and  Japanese  cities.  With  this 
background.  It  would  be  criminal  to  pre- 
tend that  oxir  own  mainland  cannot  be 
bombed  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  leave  a 
single  stone  unturned  in  our  preparations 
to  meet  the  danger  of  air  attack. 

Yet  I  say  this  evening  that  otir  country 
Is  no  better  prepared  to  meet  a  bombing 
raid  than  England  was  in  the  terrible  days  of 
1939.  True,  we  have  organized  thousands  of 
first-aid  classes.  We  have  set  up  air-raid 
warden  classes  throughout  the  Nation.  We 
have  organized  a  system  which  functions 
well  on  paper.  But  we  have  no  means  of 
seeing  to  it  that  the  system  will  work.  We 
have  virtually  none  of  the  vital  equipment. 
We  have  no  gas  masks  to  speak  of;  the  Mid- 
west does  not  even  have  air-raid  sirens  to 
sound  the  alert  should  an  air  raid  strike 
tomorrow. 

This  Is  flagrant  negligence.  Instead  of 
spending  funds  on  this  essential  equipment, 
our  civilian  defense  officials  have  produced 
a  long  series  of  highly  decorative  folders, 
talking  about  what  should  be  done.  They 
have  devised  colorful  Insignia  for  many 
groups,  which  are  totally  unknown  in  such 
Industrial  centers  as  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Youngstown,  and  Pittsburgh.  Road  repair 
crews  have  been  awarded  a  round  emblem 
with  a  blue  background,  a  white  triangle, 
and  a  red  shovel.  Emergency  food  and 
housing  civilian  defenders  are  supposed  to 
wear  the  same  emblem  with  a  coffee  cup  in 
the  middle.  The  decontamination  corps  has 
a  red  chemical  symbol  on  Its  arm  band. 
Demolition  and  clearance  crews  wear  the 
sign  of  the  red  pickax.  Messengers  carry  a 
lightning  flash  on  their  arm  bands.  Rescue 
squads  are  supposed  to  be  identified  by  the 
upright  ladder.  Bomb  squads  wear  tht  em- 
blem of  the  falling  airplane. 

It  sounds  great  on  paper.  And  it  makes  a 
really  attractive  picture  on  pamphlet  covers. 
But  where  Is  It?  I  know  a  good  many  of.my 
friends  who  are  taking  courses  in  air-raid 
work  and  first-aid  care.  They're  doing  a 
great  Job  But  those  who  are  being  assigned 
to  alr-rald-warden  work  have  never  seen  any 
road-repair  crews,  decontamination  men, 
demolition  and  rescue  squads,  or  any  of  the 
other  groups  that  our  civilian  defense  leaders 
have  been  talking  about  for  almost  a  yesr. 

They  have  seen  one  of  two  gas  masks  for 
demonstration  purposes.  They  have  seen  a 
few  stirrup  pumps  on  display.  Some  of  them 
have  watched  an  Incendiary  bomb  in  action 
for  a  few  minutes.  But  Instead  of  the  really 
practical  work  that  must  be  done  befoie  we 
can  say  we  are  ready  for  anything,  mcst  of 
this  material  has  been  theory,  pure  and 
simple. 

We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  seek- 
ing to  strengthen  civilian  morale  We  shall 
spend  a  great  deal  more.  But  nothing  %/ould 
do  more  In  this  direction  than  the  building 
of  an  air-raid  defense  system  that  was  eally 
working.  Every  big  city  in  America  ought  to 
be  ready  for  emtrgencies  today  We  are  or- 
ganized to  handle  firts;  we  are  on  the  spot 
the  moment  a  tornado  strikes.  We  hav(  met 
flood  and  hurricane.  There  is  no  reason  why 
our  people,  with  our  facilities  and  our  re- 
sources, cannot  meet  and  defeat  any  afsauit 
from  the  air. 

Today,  a  year  after  we  began  cur  intensive 
concern  with  this  problem,  we  have  made 
little  real  progress  toward  protecting  our 
homes.     Why? 

Because  there  is  a  tacit,  underlying  oellef 
in  the  membership  of  our  War  Production 
Board  that  civilian  defense  is  not  a  major 
problem.  Three  months  ago  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  agreed  upon  the  appropriation 
of  an  initial  $100,000,000  for  the  purchfse  of 
civilian  defense  materials.  Then  the  War 
Production  Board  entered  the  pictur»'.  It 
has  effectively  nullified  the  action  of  Con- 
gress by  withholding  action  on  Items  en.lrely 
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or  by  placing  such  low  priority  ratings  on 
Civilian  defense  orders  that  It  will  be  months 
before  the  equipment  can  be  manufactured. 
Specifications  have  been  written  and  rewrit- 
ten. Some  of  them  are  still  unsatisfactory  to 
the  War  Production  Board. 

All  of  us  know  that  $100,000,000  will  be 
only  a  fraction  of  the  total  cost  of  civilian 
defense.  We  know  that  the  ring  of  protec- 
tive antiaircraft  fire  thrown  up  over  the  cities 
of  England  and  Russia  during  the  height  of 
German  attacks  from  the  air  cost  mere  than 
this  per  week.  Our  goal  must  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  invulnerable  defense — and 
quickly. 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  has  been 
criticized  frequently.  We  all  remember  Its 
early  days,  when  it  emphasized  the  circuses 
rather  than  the  bread  Dancing  classes  for 
civilian  morale,  part-time  work  by  Mayor  La 
Guardia — all  these  things  are  now  dead  and 
gone.  We  have  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of 
the  Job.  and  the  talking  stage  is  ended.  But 
until  our  Government  officials  recognize  that 
the  whole  purpose  of  our  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marines,  and  Coast  CTuard  is  the  pro- 
tection of  civilian  America,  we  shall  have  the 
same  bottleneck  at  Washington.  Civilian 
protection  is  exactly  what  we  are  fighting 
to  maintain.  The  defense  of  American  cities 
and  American  homes  against  the  aggressor 
Is  the  reason  for  our  participation  In  this 
war.  How  can  we  fulfill  our  responsibilities 
If  we  disregard  the  needs  of  our  cities  and 
our  homes? 

This  is  no  time  for  hesitancy.  In  the  past 
7  days  Corregldor  has  fallen.  The  Japanese 
have  pushed  through  Burma  and  on  into 
China.  Tokyo  has  already  been  trombed. 
The  day  when  American  shores  are  struck 
from  the  air  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  time 
still  comfortably  far  off  in  the  future.  Just 
what  should  be  done  about  it? 

I  believe  that  the  steps  must  be  clearly 
foreseen.  This  is  the  time  for  total  mobiliza- 
tion of  our  civilian  population — before,  and 
not  after,  we  have  been  attacked.  In  every 
community  of  America,  in  every  neighbor- 
hood, on  every  street,  there  are  men  and 
women  who  can  turn  in  first-class  Jcbs  as 
air-raid  wardens,  as  messengers,  as  demoli- 
tion squads.  We  have  asked  for  volunteers. 
Millions  of  men  and  women  have  offered 
their  services.  Millions  more  are  needed. 
Our  men  may  not  be  available  diu-ing  the 
daylight  hours  in  their  home  neighborhoods, 
lliey  are  away  at  work.  There  should  be  no 
single  moment  of  the  day  or  night  when  any 
street,  any  house,  is  unprotected  by  some  man 
or  woman,  responsible  for  that  home.  You 
cannot  do  this  by  perfunctory  requests.  Spe- 
cific, definite  assignments  should  be  made. 
We  have  not  hesitated  to  call  up  the  young 
men  of  America  from  their  Jobs  and  from 
their  homes  to  enter  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  The  task  of  civilian  defense 
Is  part  of  those  same  armed  forces.  We 
should  proceed  at  once  to  organize  every  able- 
bodied  man  and  woman  In  some  definite  part 
of  this  program.  That  is  what  happens  when 
a  forest  fire  sweeps  through  a  community. 
No  one  is  permitted  to  sit  by  in  Idleness,  let- 
ting the  other  fellow  do  the  Job.  Every  man 
is  pressed  Into  service  to  fight  the  common 
enemy. 

This  is  the  No.  1  JoIj — complete  mobi- 
lization of  the  entire  Nation  in  civilian  de- 
fense. There  are  no  Americans  worthy  of 
the  name  who  are  unwilling  to  Join  In  this 
effort. 

And  the  second  step  Is  no  less  Important. 
We  must  have  the  equipment  necessary  for 
this  army  of  civilian  defenders  exactly  as  we 
must  have  It  for  our  Armies  in  the  field. 
The  warning  system,  to  alarm  an  entire  area 
when  an  enemy  plane  is  spotted,  must  be 
put  into  operation  at  once.  Firr-fich*:ng 
apparatus  to  extinguish  dangerous  m  f  iiciiary 
bombs  should  be  available  m  the  hand.s  of 
men  and  women  trained  to  h.Tndle  them. 
Gas  masks  f^  r  pv»»rv  ::  , ■;:,>..■:  .  '.  a  lairnly 
must  be  pr^d-ucid   ::.   ; ;  ■  ::.t:.d  .  u.-   ci-..a.- .ties 


at  once.  Sirens  must  be  put  up  in  every 
city.  Black-out  practice  should  be  a  regu- 
larly scheduled  part  of  the  program  of  every 
large  metropolitan  community.  Test  alerts 
ought  to  be  as  common  as  school  fire  drills 
and  carried  out  with  the  same  degree  of 
smoothness  up  and  down  the  land. 

These  things  are  difficult.  But  they  can 
and  should  be  done.  They  will  be  done  if  we 
can  induce  the  men  and  women  in  charge 
of  the  Job  to  understand  the  danger,  to  get 
up  out  of  the  armchair  and  off  the  telephone 
into  the  field. 

And  last  but  by  no  means  least  in  the 
scale  of  things  which  must  be  done  is  the 
organization  of  military  defenses  for  our 
cities.  Barrage  balloons  have  made  their 
appearance  in  America  on  only  a  small  scale. 
Perhaps  they  are  no  longer  regarded  as  mili- 
tary successes  by  our  aviation  experts.  But 
they  represent  a  degree  of  alertness  which  is 
symbolic  of  a  people  on  guard.  Every  city 
in  this  country  should  be  surrounded  by 
antiaircraft  batteries  capable  of  putting  up 
a  withering  barrage  of  protective  shells. 
Every  community  in  America  should  have 
air-raid  shelters  built  and  In  working  condi- 
tion before— not  after— the  first  raid  on  our 
soil. 

In  every  village  and  hamlet,  in  every  city 
and  town,  there  should  be  no  man.  woman, 
or  child  who  has  not  seen  an  incendiary 
bomb  demonstration.  Our  schools,  our  fac- 
tories, cur  stores  should  be  prepared.  No  task 
before  the  American  people  is  more  impera- 
tive. No  task  has  been  more  unfortunately 
neglected. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Job  should  be  done 
now.  First,  we  must  mobilize  every  man  and 
woman  for  his  or  her  part  in  civilian  defense; 
second,  we  must  get  our  equipment  into  the 
places  where  it  is  necessary;  and,  third,  we 
must  ring  our  Nation  argimd  with  a  curtain 
of  protective  fire  that  no  enemy  can  pene- 
trate. 
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HON.  JAMES  J.HEFFERNAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•     Tuesday.  May  12.  1942 

M:  Hr:FFKl-;N.\N  M:  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  a  poem  entitled  "Amer- 
ica Eternal"  and  excerpt  from  a  letter 
from  Judge  Franklin  Taylor,  County 
Court.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  author  of  the 
poem: 

As  you  see  by  the  words,  the  purpose  of 
this  song  is  to  help  In  the  achievement  of 
racial  unity  In  this  country,  during  the  pres- 
ent struggle. 

The  tune  was  written  by  H.  S.  Cutler,  or- 
ganist of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City, 
about  1822.  He  named  the  tune  "Emula- 
tion." It  has.  for  more  than  a  century,  ap- 
peared in  hymnals  under  the  title  "The  Son 
of  God  Goes  Forth  to  War."  I  am  using  this 
tune  instead  of  the  one  which  I  originally 
wrote,  because  most  people  know  it  and  like 
it.  That  will  make  the  task  of  introduction 
easy. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
grand  master  of  ceremonies  of  the  Masonic 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  State.  Mr.  Edward 
Reid.  He  wrote  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention  were  opened  with  the  singing  of 
this  song  and  that  'I:  'irr'.v  w.  i;;-!  h;ive 
done  your  heart  good  t  :..-•■  i  .'.f.i.'d  •.':,  > 
thousands  of  lusty  \f..,-.  ~  ,:.ve  a  r<;.:::.- ;.  r; 
which  bordpred  upcn  ptiit-c:^-^.    Lt-ci  ty  uit 


St.  Ceclle  quartet,  the  anthem  mad.    r   c  r- 
clded  hit." 

The  poem  follows: 

(Words  by  Franklin  Taylor) 

(Tune:  "The  Son  of  God  Goes  Forth  to  War") 

I 

When  at  the  Rock,  undaunted  still,  the  r  : 

grims    pledged   anew; 
When  sword   unsheathed  at    Ii  .    ».•  :    H    .    h 

rallying  answer  drew; 
A   thought   immortal  moved   the  Hand   that 

made  ouc_Nation  free — 
America    the    freedom    land — the    home    of 

liberty! 

n 

When  foreign  despots'  lust  for  power  set  all 
the  world  aflame; 

When  brother  nations  met  the  hour  in  free- 
dom's holy  name; 

The  starry  flag  maintained  its  stand  and  made 
the  foemen  fiee, 

America  the  hero  land — we  gave  our  lives  for 
thee! 

m 

And   thus  again  as  duty  calls  to  form  the 

battle  line. 
The  valiant  hearts  within  our  walls,  of  every 

race  and  clime. 
As  comrades  do  united  stand  that  evermore 

shall  be, 
America  the  brother  land — eternal  unity! 


Food  Prices 
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HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

i    w  isroNsiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Oi  i;K!d :l.-f:n  :  ■.  ii-.i  - 

Tut    dm    Mcu  12,  1942 

Mr.  Mi:ia'..'\Y  .M:  R;  .ker,  the  fol- 
lowing aiULu-  Hum  llie  May  9,  1942. 
Times-Herald  and  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Wickard  indicate  that  some  constructive 
program  mu'^t  bo  adopted  in  regard  to 
the  consume ;  :  >  well  as  the  producer. 

The  consumer  not  only  needs  protec- 
tion from  too  high  prices  but  he  needs 
the  protection  afforded  by  a  suflBcient 
supply  of  fo  :  The  producer  is  entitled 
to  have  son.t  ailinite  assurance  as  lu 
what  he  is  to  receive  for  his  products  if 
the  consumer  is  to  be  furnished  adequate 
food  products. 

Aid  Sought  for  Canning  Firms  Periled  bt 
Price  Ceilings 

(By  Thomas  Twitty) 

Sacking  to  prevent  pnce-flxing  casualties 
which  are  threatening  the  urgently  needed 
1942  canned-food  pack,  representatives  of  75 
percent  of  the  Nation's  canning  industry  met 
here  yesterday  with  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. War  Production  Board,  and  Agricul- 
ture Department  officials. 

Both  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Agriculture  chiefs  took  cognizance  of  the 
situation,  but  no  positive  plan  was  offered  as 
a  cure,  even  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Claude  R.  Wickard,  who  namcri  a  rrup  of  ex- 
perts to  work  out  a  solutlci.  v..!.  Office  of 
Price  Adrn:!;>tr.i* :    ::   ;i:.<i   (■;.;.:,♦:■• 

OFFICE   or   PRICE    ALM..MiTK,«. : 

The  meeting   was  held    ;; 
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over-all  price  freeze,  is  seeking  to  ha\|e  the 

Df r.t  of  Acrlculture  subsidize  thK  1W2 

p  ve  canners  a  fair  return  and  f;>rir.ers 

an  .nceiuive  to  increase  essential  fooc    pro- 
duction for  canning. 

Wicic.-ird.  however,  declared  the  Department 
had  no  funds  for  such  a  procedure  H  ■  said 
the  Department  was  ready  to  go  throug^  with 
promises  to  buy  excess  pr.  diicucn  of  ton  atoes 
and  peas  at  an  Incentive  price  estabi.-hed 
many  months  ago.  OfBce  of  Price  Adm 
lion  officials  and  canners  said  they  di 
know  how  the  Agriculture  Department 
would  compare  with  normal  trade 
prices  as  of  March,  this  year,  the  price 
date 

Wlckard    suggested   the   tomato-peas 
might  be   extended  to  cover  other  vec:( 
items  where  the  most  pressing  probler 
Others  pointed  out  that  If  the   Agr 
Departmrnt    price   was   higher    than 
trade  prices  under  the  ceiUng  It  would 
the    canners'    problem    but    wouUi    kt 
1942  pack  out  of  normal  trade  c:..= 
was  coiLsidered  unlikely  that  thi      .^ 
the  solution. 

Spokesmen  of  the  National  Canners 
ctauon.   representing   more    than    800 
and  Wlckard  both  emphasized  that  au  i 
diate  solution  mu.st  bo  reached  in  o 
the  packers  to  contract  wiih  farmers 

'There    Is    only    one    time    for    plan ; 
Wlckaid  declared,  "and  now  Is  the  tir 

Wlckard  declared  the  Department  of 
culture  In  Its  approach  to  the  prcb>: 
stand  behind  the  general  principle  c! 
that  farmers  receive  a  price  nece:  sary 
needed    Increased    production.      This 
quotas  for  canning  tomatoes  has  been 
one-fo\irih  over  last  year,  and  the  pea 
Is  one-third  larger. 
ofnci:  or  price  aduinistkation  is 

Office  of  Price  Administration  Is  sti 
its  general  principle  that,  regardless  o 
gets  hurt.  re'\:\  pr!---  :>rp  not  ^oing 
the   March    :.     .i  -.'    while,   at    the 

time  urging  s^me  kind  of  relief  other 
higher  retail  prices  be  given  the  caunera 

A  great  section  of  the  canning  Inclusr 
f!atly  declared  It  must  either  get  a  1 
price  for  its  1942  pack  or  it  must  be  subs 
to  meet  higher  costs  of  labor.  :r.  .•»:'.- 
plies,  and  transportation. 
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Congress  or  the  Unfted  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C  May  12,  1 
Mr    I.    W   E-ASTLiNG, 

Manaua.  Wis. 
Dear  Friend:  There  Is  much  coufusi*n  on 
the  part  of  cc&sumers  as  well  as  proc  ucers 
of   food.     In   April    19-12.    agricultural 
ucts  as   a  whole  were  99  percent   cf 
Some   products   were   130   to   140   pcrcfti 
parity    and    many     below    parity, 
shcrtaee  of  labor  on  farms  and  the  Incijensed 
costs  of  production  of  food.  It  can  be 
seen   that   people    with   "fixed "   Incomes 
going  to  be  faced  with  Increasing  food 
lems. 

In  keeping  with  the  thouehts  e 
the  President,  I  have  written   the   foil 
letter  to  Secretary  Wickard: 


?xprcss  ?d 


Washington.  D.  C.  April  23.  1^42. 
Hon.  Ct-AtDE  R    Wickard. 

Secretary  of   Agriculture. 

Wo-stiington.  D 

Mt  Dear  Secrftart  Wickard:  In  ke?plng 
with  my  Intent  to  propose  ccnstnictlve  agri- 
cultural legislation  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  I  feel,  since  read  -  e 
dent     Roosevelt's     message     ted.;  i 

should  write  you  this  letter  for  the  b^4t  in 
terests  cf  our  coimtrr. 

You.     a.s     S-    .-:>■.-,      rf     .\^ricultur 
charged  WKh    ":'.e   .-r?>  r.^ih;..:y  of  a?.-'(: 
the  rural  leadtr-h'.i;  ■.v;i;.:;i  r.ia  best  w; 
^r.r     You  hav-'  .»  cr  a-   r     p  nsibility  i^o  the 
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rural  people  Ui  whom  you  have  made  cer- 
tain definite  commitments  and  you  have 
al-o  the  responsibility  to  the  consumer  and 
to  the  general  public. 

The  present  ngricuitural  program  Is  funda- 
mentally a  peacetime-control  program.  For 
the  best  Interests  of  our  country.  I  feel  that 
this  agricultural  program  should  be  stream- 
lined and  converted  wholly  Into  a  win-the- 
war  program. 

Without  entering  Into  any  arguments  as 
to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  agricul- 
tural program  which  you  Inherited  from  Mr. 
Wallace,  it  Is  well  known  that  this  program 
has  been  very  controversial  during  peacetime. 
If  parts  of  It  wi;re  questionable  during  peace- 
time they  are  sarely  indefensible  during  war- 
time To  make  definite  inquiry.  I  would  Ijke 
to  ask  why  you  do  not  curtail  the  control  and 
expenditures  for  growing  or  not  growing  some 
crop  and  bring  forth  a  plan  to  let  the  non- 
essential crops  obtain  their  normal,  natural 
production  protected  by  a  minimum  price 
and  celling  and  then  during  this  wartime  ask 
for  legislation  ihat  would  enable  you  to  give 
Incentive  payments  for  commodities  or  crops 
you  deem  necessary  for  the  best  war  effort. 
For  example,  tte  parity  price  on  hogs  is  about 
10  .J  cents  per  pound.  It  appeared  that  a 
price  ceiling  of  12I2  cents  per  pound  was  to 
be  placed  on  them  This  was  117  percent 
of  parity  the  day  of  this  announcement.  The 
price  of  hogs  hJid  gone  up  to  over  14  cents  per 
pound  and  yet  no  celling  has  been  estab- 
lished. As  prices  rise  consumer  resistance  Is 
encountered.  The  consumers  have  com- 
plained becausi!  no  ceilings  have  been  estab- 
lished on  hogs     Why  haven't  they? 

If  you  were  given  the  authority,  you  could 
have  left  the  price  of  hogs  at  any  market  price 
fair  to  the  consumer  and  prodvicer  and  If  you 
felt  the  need  ol  increased  production  of  pork, 
you  could  have  given  an  Incentive  payment 
which  could  have  gone  directly  to  the  hog 
producer  who  had  furnished  the  Increased 
production  that  you  felt  was  necessary  to 
help  win  the  war. 

Another  exa.Tiple  Is.  when  you  asked  for 
increased  cheese  production  last  year,  the 
price  was  advanced  by  about  50  percent. 
This  rapid  advance  disturbed  the  consumer 
market.  You  asked  for  Increased  milk  pro- 
duction on  certain  promises — obtained  it 
and  then  the  price  of  cheese  dropped  3  cents 
a  pound.  You  have  received  considerable 
criticism  as  a  result  of  this  piogram.  If 
you  had  had  the  authority  to  pay  incentive 
payments,  you  could  have  increased  the 
cheese  produc  ion  to  meet  your  rpquire- 
ments — you  could  have  left  the  cheese  mar- 
ket itself  in  a  more  stable  condition — and 
you  could  have  avoided  a  feeling  that  these 
dairymen  have  and  that  Is  that  they  have 
been  let  down  by  your  Departm.ent^-  Price 
fluctuation  and  profiteering  could  be)  con- 
trolled and  ycu  would  be  directlx,.^aying 
the  man  who  p)erformed  the  work  for  you. 

Still  another  example,  take  wool.  The 
price  of  this  product  has  advanced  very  mate- 
rially and  is  one  of  the  few  agricultural 
products  which  are  above  parity  Can  any- 
one deny  that  there  would  be  more  common 
sense  to  a  program  that  would  giw  incen- 
tive payments  for  an  increased  production 
of  wool  when  we  do  not  produce  enough  for 
our  own  tise  rather  than  to  continually  sub- 
sidize a  crop  l.ke  cotton  for  which  we  have 
no  market,  for  which  we  had  lost  our  world 
market  before  the  war  began  and  for  which 
we  had  to  pay  as  high  as  $41,000,000  a  year 
as  an  export  subsidy  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  it  even  after  we  had  spent  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  for  either  growing  or  not 
growing  it  In  the  first  place? 

In  view  of  the  Pres. dent's  message  and 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  each  and  every  one 
f  '.:  -vfint  to  see  our  "agricultural  house 
;r  raer  for  the  best  war  effort.  I  ask  you 
'(  I'we  this  sueeestion  your  earliest  consid- 
eration.     Friiily,    it    appears    to    mc    that 


someone  has  been  giving  President  Roose- 
velt some  very  short-sighted  agricultural  in- 
formation. You  note  In  his  message  that 
he  says  that  there  has  been  a  15-percent  ad- 
vance in  the  cost  of  living  since  1939.  You 
are  well  aware  that  the  1939  price  on  agri- 
cultural products  was  very,  very  low  and  that 
there  does  net  seem  to  be  much  reascn  to 
be  using  this  particular  year  as  a  base 
period.  Many  agricultural  products  were 
bringing  only  about  50  and  75  percent  of 
parity  during  1939. 

I  have  followed  the  price-control  bill  very 
carefully,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are 
two  schools  of  thought  in  connection  wi:ii  it. 
One.  as  represented  by  Mr.  Henderson,  thinks 
that  we  can  protect  the  consumer  by  putting 
a  definite  ceiling  on  food  products.  Th;s.  no 
doubt,  is  true  as  long  as  the  stock  piles  last. 
However,  there  is  no  assurance  of  a  continued 
supply  of  food. 

The  second  school  of  thought  Is  the  one 
that  has  ceilings  which  encourage  produc- 
tion and  a  feeling  that  the  best  protection  to 
the  consumer  is  an  abundance  ol  pvodudion. 
If  there  is  an  abundance  of  production,  prices 
cannot  be  out  of  line,  and  this  is  a  much 
safer  program  from  a  national  standpoint. 
The  ceilings  would  be  placed  at  such  a  point 
that  the  increased  production  would  bij  ob- 
tained. 

I  think  Senator  Bankhead  and  others  oould 
be  induced  to  come  to  a  definite  unders  and- 
Ing  on  the  agricultural  parts  of  additional 
legislation  that  the  President  is  going  lo  re- 
quest, and,  if  so,  you  would  be  able  to  l>etter 
carry  your  tremendous  agriculture  reipon* 
slbllity. 

Please  accept  this  letter  In  ths  spirit  In 
which  it  Is  meant. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Reid   F.   Murrat, 
Member  0;  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HjN.  JAMLSA.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTTCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HV  ES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1942 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  address  of  Alfred 
A.  Streisin,  chairman  of  the  execjtive 
board.  Committee  for  a  Jewish  Army,  de- 
livered at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  on  May  3, 
1942. 

It  gives  a  vivid  story  of  the  movement 
which  all  of  us  who  are  fighting  the  Axis 
ought  to  know.    It  speaks  for  Itself; 

Honored  guests,  ladies,  and  gentUmen, 
this  dinner  is  a  testimonial  to  Pierre  van 
Paassen.  well-known  author,  war  corresjtond- 
ent  and  lecturer:  A  great  humanitarian,  a 
fighter  for  freedoms  and  the  dignity  of  man. 
To  Pierre  van  Paassen.  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  an  army  of  stateless  and 
Palestinian  Jews. 

This  committee  Is  composed  of  hundreds 
of  leading  American  men  and  women  of  all 
walks  of  life.  Including  Congressmen,  fiena- 
tors,  and  men  of  high  places  in  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  who.  with  their  now  millio  is  of 
followers,  are  urging  England  to  permit  the 
creation  of  an  army  of  stateless  and  I'ales- 
tinian  Jews  to  flght  under  allied  comtiand. 

You  might  ask  "why  should  we  in  An- erica 
be  concerned  with  an  army  in  the  Near  last?" 
The  answer  is  very  simple.  The  Near  East 
means   one    of    the   largest    and    richest    oil 
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areas  In  the  world — Iraq  and  Iran.  The 
Near  East  means  the  pathway  to  the  world's 
greatest  pincer  movement — the  Near  East 
means  the  back-door  to  Russia — and  the  gate- 
way to  the  Suez  Canal;  the  life  line  for  sup- 
plies that  keep  all  our  Allies  fighting.  The 
Near  East  means  Palestine,  the  land  of  re- 
ligions and  the  cradle  of  civilization;  the 
land  that  has  now  become  one  of  the  most 
strategic  center  points  of  the  war  because  of 
its  proximity  to  the  Suez  Canal — only  75 
miles  away — the  Palestine  that  Jewish  peo- 
ple, with  superhuman  zeal,  sweat,  and  blood, 
have  in  one  generation,  transformed  from  an 
empty  desert  into  a  land  rich  with  fine  farms, 
golden  orange  groves  and  swiftly  growing 
modern  cities. 

These  Palestinian  Jews,  who  have  con- 
quered the  soil,  the  rocks,  and  all  the  natural 
obstacles,  who  know  the  terrain  and  under- 
stand guerilla  warfare,  together  with  their 
stateless  and  disinherited  brethren  scattered 
through  the  Near  East,  200.000  strong,  are 
offering  themselves  to  be  organized  into  an 
army  to  protect  the  Suez  Canal.  Ordinarily, 
200,000  men  would  not  appear  to  be  very 
Important,  but  today  there  are  only  350,000 
Allied  soldiers  in  the  entire  Near  East,  an 
area  larger  than  the  United  States;  and  be- 
cause of  the  dilHculty  of  transportation,  an 
additional  200,000  men  on  the  scene  may  be 
the  deciding  factor  In  the  most  significant 
battle  of  the  world's  greatest  struggle.  Only 
today  copies  arrived  in  this  country  of  the 
London  Dally  Mirror  that  contain  a  state- 
ment of  General  Wavell  to  the  effect  that  the 
reason  they  lost  the  Far  East  was  due  to  their 
use  of  practically  untrained  soldiers  as  they 
dared  not  further  deplete  their  already  inade- 
quate forces  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  by 
the  transfer  of  a  few  much-needed  divisions 
from  there. 

The  now  stateless  Jews  were  the  first  to 
feel  the  persecutions  and  sadistic  oppression 
of  the  brutal  Nazis.  It  is  these  men  who 
have  seen  their  homes  destroyed,  their  fami- 
lies murdered,  their  women  mutilated,  who 
want  to  fight  these  fiendish  Huns;  men  who 
would  fight  with  a  fanaticism  that  only  ex- 
perience of  such  horrors  makes  possible,  and 
who,  knowing  their  fate  if  captured,  would 
fight  to  the  death.  These  people  constitute 
the  only  manpower  available  on  the  spot  and 
with  thousands  of  them  army  trained,  having 
escaped  from  the  defeated  armies  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and  other  un- 
happy nations,  become  the  men  of  the  hour. 
With  a  battleground,  the  results  of  which 
may  decide  this  war,  America  must  be  and  Is 
concerned.  Yes,  very  concerned.  With  our 
Allies  calling  upon  us  for  men  and  materials 
for  the  Near  East,  some  12.000  miles  away, 
and  with  a  recognized  shortage  of  transports 
and  convoys,  it  becomes  important  to  America 
that  all  existing  manpower  in  any  section  of 
the  world,  who  are  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
democracy  and  world  freedom,  should  be 
utilized. 

Yes,  we  plead  with  England  to  permit  the 
creation  of  this  army  so  that  they,  too.  may 
flght  for  the  universal  cause  of  democracy 
and  for  the  extermination  of  the  verminous 
Nazi-Fascist  menace,  in  concert  with  all  other 
people  who  are  fighting  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  world.  One  doesn't  have  to  be  devout 
to  feel  that  there  is  some  sort  of  religious 
destiny  in  the  fact  that  these  200,000  state- 
less and  Palestinian  Jews  are  now  available 
to  prevent  Hirohito  from  shaking  bloody 
hands  with  Hitler.  Perhaps  the  moral  law 
of  retribution  is  about  to  come  into  its  own. 

This  dinner  marks  the  closing  of  the  first 
chapter  of  our  campaign,  known  as  the 
formative  stage. 

The  second  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  mak- 
ing this  army  idea  a  reality.  Through  the  use 
of  the  press,  the  radio,  and  the  speakers'  plat- 
forms, we  hope  to  impress  Great  Britain  with 
the  American  public  desire  to  give  concrete 
expression  to  Churchill's  recent  statement 
that  this  is  not  a  war  for  territorial  controls, 
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nor  subordination  of  people,  but  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  world,  the  dignity  of  man,  and 
equality  of  all  races,  colors,  and  creeds — 
which  utterances  were  so  deservedly  lauded  by 
the  well-known  commentator,  Upton  Close, 
last  Sunday. 

We  know  that  the  thinking  Americans  will 
help  us  find  the  financial  means  with  which 
to  do  this,  and  we  fervently  hope  that  before 
long  we  shall  have  another  dinner — that  one 
to  be  held  in  celebration  of  the  accomplished 
fact. 

And  now.  I  have  the  privilege  of  introducing 
the  next  speaker  of  the  evening,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  with  a  defense  record  that  marks 
him  one  of  America's  leading  statesmen, 
whose  constant  fight  for  humanity  has  in- 
delibly inscribed  him  In  our  heart— the 
Honorable  James  M.  Mead,  United  States 
Senator  from  the  trreat  State  of  New  York, 
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Tuc.^da 

Mr,  BOGGS  Mr  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation being  curi.sad^itd  by  the  House  to- 
day is  recognition  by  our  Nation  of  the 
great  responsibility  which  it  owes  to  the 
millions  of  men  who  are  now  fighting, 
or  will  soon  b»  fighting,  on  fronts 
throughout  the  world  for  our  country  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  ideals  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom  everywhere. 

WIm  !■  tr.'  Hcu.?e  passes  the  military 
pay  b;.,  F:.a^y,  it  will  bring  a  message  of 
good  cheer  to  our  boys,  many  of  whom 
are  thousands  of  miles  from  the  home- 
land. It  is  fitting  and  just  that  we  should 
compensate  our  sailors  and  soldiers,  as 
well  as  the  Nation  can  afford  because, 
upon  their  shoulders  rest  the  gravest  re- 
sponsibility ever  placed  upon  fighting 
men  at  any  time  in  the  world's  history. 

Were  they  to  falter,  civilization  itself 
would  cease  and  the  advancements  of 
Christian  society  y.r.ce  t!ie  earliest  days 
of  recorded  history  wcuid  be  nullified. 
In  place  of  our  enlightened  way  of  life, 
a  system  would  arise  which  breeds  and 
lives  on  oppression  and  slavery. 

Nothing  would  be  too  much  for  the 
men  who  bear  this  responsibility.  "What 
we  are  doing  here  today  is  little,  but  at 
least  it  is  recognition  by  those  who  rep- 
resent all  of  the  people  of  the  duty 
which  we  owe  to  our  Army  and  Navy. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ICFFI  ESENTATI'VES 

Tucd::i    May  12.  1942 

Mr.      McCcK.MACK.     Mr,     Speaker, 
under  leave  to  L.\;tnd  my  remark^  in  the 
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Record,  I  include  the  following  address, 
made  yesterday  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York,  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
the  Rochester  University; 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  of  the  faculty,  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  the 
honor  conferred  upon  me  here  this  morning 
is  one  which  I  appreciate  to  the  full.  Indeed. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  it.  It  is  the  kind  of 
thing  which  means  a  great  deal  in  a  man's 
life.  It  spurs  him  to  a  continued  effort  to 
really  deserve  it.  and  thus  confirm  the  Judg- 
ment of  those  who  have  conferred  it.  Being 
none  too  confident  of  my  own  deserts.  I  shall 
be  the  more  determined  in  my  efforts  to  live 
up  to  this  honor  and  the  Ideals  which  it  rep- 
resents. And  will  you  let  me  add  that  having 
lived  all  my  life  as  a  comparatively  near 
neighbor  of  Rochester  University,  and  having 
watched  Its  growth  and  achievements  over 
a  considerable  number  of  years.  I  am  deeply 
touched  that  its  authorities  should  single 
me  out  in  this  fashion. 

The  times  in  which  we  live  are  grim,  very 
grim.  Violent  passions  possess  the  hearts  of 
men.  Multitudes  are  suffering  and  dying  In 
nearly  everj'  corner  of  the  earth.  The  dally 
lives  of  people  everywhere  are  dislocated,  dis- 
torted to  an  extent  never  l>efore  experienced 
by  the  human  race.  In  normal  times  it  is 
difficult  enough  for  us  to  think  straight.  It 
Is  distressingly  difficult  now.  When  our  fore- 
fathers insisted  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
sound  educational  system,  open  to  all  the 
young  people  in  America,  they  undoubtedly 
had  in  mind  that  if  self-government  were 
to  be  beneficent  and  enduring  the  people  in 
each  succeeding  generation  must  possess  the 
ability  to  think  straight.  Their  theory  was 
and  still  is  sound.  The  goal  which  they  set 
has  always  been  difficult  of  attainment'.  It 
is  especially  difficult  at  this  hour.  But  unless 
we  strive  toward  it  unceasingly  and  keep" 
gaining  In  our  approach,  liberty  must  perish 
in  the  end.  In  our  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities we  equip  ourselves  for  this  never- 
ending  battle.  So  long  as  those  institutions 
remain  strong,  sound,  and  free  we  shall  make 
headway.  Should  they  become  weak,  un- 
stable, and  shackled  we  cannot   win. 

A  moment  ago  I  referred  to  the  condition 
of  the  world  today.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
human  being  can  comprehend  and  estimate 
intimately  all  the  forces  that  are  at  work. 
I  know  that  such  an  achievement  Is  far 
beyond  my  ability.  And  yet  we  may  Identify 
the  fundamentals  and  with  the  knowledge 
of  them  build  up,  as  time  goes  on.  a  better 
comprehension.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
revolution,  world  wide.  Is  afoot.  It  had  its 
beginning  in  Germany  7  or  8  years  ago,  and 
at  about  the  same  time  the  signs  of  It  be- 
came afjparent  in  Japan.  At  that  time  very 
few  people  recognized  the  meaning  of  those 
signs,  and,  sad  to  relate,  those  people  who 
were  enjoying  liberty  and  feeling  safe  In  its 
possession  were  especially  contemptuous  of 
them.  As  a  result,  the  revolution  made  tre- 
mendous headway  before  steps  of  any  sort 
whatsoever  were  taken  to  restrain  it.  We 
Americans  were  as  negligent  in  that  regard 
as  were  other  people  It  was  only  when  this 
revolution,  pursued  with  tremendous  force, 
was  on  the  point  of  sweeping  over  the  entire 
world  that  we  awoke  to  cur  danger;  it  was 
only  when  we  realized  the  Inherent  char- 
acter of  the  menace  that  we  resolved  to  over- 
come It.  I  use  the  word  "revolution"  ad- 
visedly, for  this  war  is  not  a  contest  of  the 
ordinary  sort.  The  aggressor  is  not  striving 
merely  to  annex  territory  and  seize  material 
resources.  True,  he  needs  those  things  In 
order  to  attain  his  real  objective.  What  is 
that  objective?  It  is  the  destruction  of  in- 
dividual liberty,  no  matter  where  found. 
The  masters  of  this  movement  express  their 
contempt  of  liberty.    They  say  that  democracy 
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has  failed;  that  It  does  net  deserve  ta  con 
tlnue;  that  they  have  a  better  scheme  which 
they  Will  force  upcn  the  human  race.  Their 
philosophy  teaches  that  an  Individual  las  n  ) 
right*  whatsoever  which  the  state,  armel  with 
a  gun.  need  respect;  that  no  man  ma^  earn 
his  living  except  as  the  state  decides,  that 
no  man  may  speak  or  write,  publicly  r  pri- 
vately, any  opinion  contrary  to  the  pan  of 
the  state,  ard  most  Important  of  all.  m  man 
may  worship  God  or  give  expression  to  re- 
ligious opinion  save  with  the  permiss  on  of 
the  state 

Fundamentally,  this  mearu;  to  Christians 
that  the  love  of  God  the  Father  and  of  his 
Son.  Jesus  Christ,  must  take  second  place 
In  their  lives.  It  represents  an  attempt  to 
crush  the  very  souls  of  men.  no  matter  where 
they  live,  how  they  live,  or  how  they  wtrshlp. 
Some  will  say  this  Is  unthinkable,  but.  ijellpve 
me.  my  ':.':: 
march.  U:.:-j 
overcome.  It 
human  race 
the  America:. 

fate  and  Join.i;g  w;th  ^■■.': 
and  God-fearing  people,  i. /.  d 
meet  this  wicked  force  witii  r  ■ 
and.  sparing  nothing,  to  coi;%...  i  a^-..: 
until  It  Is  utterly  deieated.  In  reachir?  this 
determination  and  acting  upon  It  w«  have 
embarked  upon  by  far  the  greatest  under- 
taking In  our  history  Directly  or  Ind  rectly 
It  will  absorb  m.uch  the  irrea'er  pcrt-.cr. 
resources  and  cu:  ::  :;  i.'  w:  ^ 
going  on  In  ever- xp.ir.^.;^^  clirr.t  : 
one  in  America  will  fall  to  f"' :  .■.- 
The  burden  w.!!  be  hr-i-v  b-.*  I  •■.--■;. -i.r 
say  that  our  h.i.  :--.-  •*...  -  .■■-  :;:,-  .-•:■■  ;-.t:|r  ,ir.i,l 
stronger  a-  ■?•■-•  :>...,: 
our  brru-     '..  ,•    -a- 
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to  Win  tn  the  end.  ccj-  ■    a  ; 
wise  for  lis  to  cciii-,?'':    •.  t>  ■b'-r  aiic! 
best  we  can  for  tb-  cm'    :   -k     ;  r- : 
reconstruction    ■:(;.         'a  ,  :    bt        ;;> 
form — ours  a:    :  :b  .      ;  • .  — e   \b     ::..: 
think  and  who  want   to  live    ..-    •*>■ 
live'     Surely  we  rr.-j^t  dc  cur  rv--   ■ 
that  wholesaie  ..         :   .1:.        :.Tt::;.^ 
again  curse   tb;    -.t.^;:,.      V'.'.:.    ,.:.,;     1 
we  may.  we  cannot  b^   >u-'^     :     -m 
a  perfect  world  s^irlr^-,-      Tb.i:   -.v    ;..:_ 
much  to  expect     f     .-   b  ..r.i:  -      B 
cannr  ■    :■    ,-. •>    it   infiniteb/    ^■'■■■•r    -b 

today    .     :    r  -xe  cannot  reb .;  e  -.c  a  ::i 

the  evils  which  so  sorely  afflict  us,  th  !n,  to 
put  it  plainly,  we  may  no  longer  ca: 
selves  brave  or  Intelligent. 

In    our   search    for   wis?   procedure     et    us 
first  look  back  to'  the   Versailles  conference 


of  1919      Contrary  to  the  conception  of 
a  number  of  historians,  the  German  Empire 
and  Its  allies  sufTered  a  stinging  milita  7  de- 
feat, evidenced,  finally,  in  the    -crn:- 
armistice  of  November   11,   10:-      "ir  .1 
triumphant  AlUed  and  Americai.     . 
not  parade  through  the  screeu  •  i   H. 
Vienna  ( incidentally,  it  is  rather  .. 
they    did    not)     but    the    accepta:,^.     .: 
terms  of  the  armistice  by  the  German 
emmc"'     r-'^~r-:.::i    by    the    coUapse 
Austr. -H      ^,     ..      tmpire    and    of 
constituud    all    open    confession    that 
were  t>eaten  upcn  the  field  of  battle  an 
further  military  resistance  would  be 
The    acceptance    of    the    surrender    wa 
enough.     The  difficult  Job  was  to  dra* 
treaty  which,  taking  the  surrender 
coimt,    would    result    in    the    esiabii- 
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of  a  lasting  peace.  The  peace  conference, 
attended  by  cur  own  President,  assembled  at 
Versailles  in  the  early  winter  of  1919.  In 
the  period  just  preceding  the  conference  I 
happened  to  pass  twice  through  England  and 
to  spend  2  or  more  weeks  in  France.  I  had 
many  opport  anities  of  observing  the  senti- 
ments and  reictions  of  the  civil  populations, 
as  well  85  conversing  rather  intimately  with 
military  people.  The  thing  which  Impressed 
me  uiost,  and  depressed  me  not  a  little,  was 
the  very  evident  determination  of  the  civil 
populations  to  Inflict  upon  the  conquered  the 
severest  terms  Imaginable.  In  public  meet- 
ings and  in  the  press  demands  were  made 
agair\  and  agf.in  that  "Germany  must  pay  for 
all  the  destruction  she  had  wrought,  and  that 
the  Kaiser,  who  had  fled  to  Holland,  must 
be  seized  and  tried  as  a  murderer  before  an 
Allied  tribiin.il."  I  cannot  exaggerate  to  you 
the  bitternes*  of  the  British  and  French 
civilians.  Looking  back  on  it  I  can  under- 
stand it.  for  they  had  lost  their  husbands, 
sons,  and  brothers  literally  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  had  seen  scores  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  in  fact,  whole  countrysides,  ut- 
terly devastated,  and  had  themselves  been 
reduced  to  a  standard  of  living  closely  ap- 
proaching starvation. 

Their  hatred  of  the  enemy  did  not  stop 
with  his  military  surrender.  It  went  on  and 
on.  They  demanded  vengeance,  through 
punishment.  By  contrast,  the  intelligent 
military  leader,  who  had  gone  through  the 
entire  war  and  perhaps  had  a  better  concep- 
tion of  the  enemy  than  the  people  back  home, 
was  satisfied  in  tirging  that  the  terms  of 
peace  be  so  arranged  that  their  respective 
countries  should  be  made  safe  against  a  repe- 
tition of  the  military  attack  which  Germany 
and  her  allies  had  launched  against  them 
Cr  .erally  sp«'aking.  the  military  man  did  not 
aemand  vengeance  upon  all  the  people  of  the 
conquered  countries.  His  urgtngs  did  not 
'.:■.'  bid-  i;  due  punishment.  In  reading  the 
St.  r.es  :  peace  conferences  of  the  past  I 
have  at  times  l)een  tempted  to  believe  that 
if  the  writing  of  the  terms  of  peace  had  been 
left  more  frequently  to  the  soldiers  who  had 
fought  in  the  battle  lines  many  a  peace  treaty 
might  have  been  more  enduring  and  the 
world  less  frequently  subjected  to  the  hor- 
rors of  war  I  digress  for  a  moment  to 
remind  you  of  what  occiured  at  Appdmattox, 
Va  in  April  of  1865.  Grant  had  conquered 
Z'y.r-  power  of  the  Confederacy  had  col- 
;  itieriy.  The  South  lay  prostrate. 
.'  men  met  In  a  modest  little  house 
\:  p  :nattox.  and  sat  down  at  a  table  to 
-  'b  ■  temas  of  Lee's  surrender.  Lee 
'd  to  Grant  that  many  of  his  officers 
.M  owned  their  own  horses  Grant  re- 
You  can  take  your  horses  home  with 
•  '1  V  ■,  i  b  iif-ed  them  for  the  spring 
P  -  :  =:  !'•  •  xp.ained  that  his  army  was 
on  the  point  of  starvation.  Grant  agreed  to 
deliver  to  Lee's  army  immediately  25.000 
rations.  Lee  was  never  asked  to  surrender 
bs  ':-i-  -d.  nor  were  any  of  his  officers.  Lee 
.i:  :  ,'.  -  army  were  permitted  to  go  to  their 
homes  under  parole,  pledged  not  to  resume 
hostilities  against  the  United  States.  The 
two  men  sat  in  that  room  all  alone  as  Grant 
wrote  out  the  conditions  in  his  own  hand- 
writing I  do  not  know  how  you  feel  about 
It.  but  that  little  house  at  Appomattox  seems 
to  me  to  have  witpessed  the  world's  most 
perfect   peace  conference 

The  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  civilian 
population  of  the  North,  and  a  large  number 
of  political  leaders  obedient  to  what  they 
believed  to  be  its  sentiment.  Ignored  the 
spirit  of  Appomattox  and  insisted  upon  pu- 
nitive measure*,  resulted  in  the  infliction  of 
the  so-called  reconstruction  period,  oppres- 
sive as  against  the  South  and  demoralizing  to 
the  North.  There  we  have  in  our  own  coun- 
try an  example  of  the  results  of  civilian  bit- 
terness a^  contrasted  with  soldierly  fore- 
b»-\-.,:  •'  To  a  considerable  extent  the  same 
.::. ^e:,;vs  went  to  work  at  Versailles.    The 
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Allied  prime  ministers,  leaders  of  th'?lr  re- 
spective peoples  and  accountable  to  them  for 
their  maintenance  in  power,  reflected  I  be- 
lieve, too  much  of  the  punitive  spirit  which 
was  then  swaying  the  civil  populations.  I 
do  not  stiggcst  for  one  moment  that  all  the 
terms  of  that  treaty  were  unduly  cppiessive. 
In  some  respects  its  authors  strove  to  attain 
an  ideal,  represented  by  their  action  in  en- 
deavoring to  set  certain  peoples  free  under 
governments  of  their  own — notably  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Serbia.  All  honor  to 
them  for  that  eflort.  But  in  other  respects, 
notably  In  the  provisions  relating  to  repara- 
tions, their  demands  were  Impossible  of  ful- 
fillment. Our  own  President  attended  that 
conference  and  was  a  leading  figure  in  it.  He 
went  there  with  one  great  purpose  In  mind, 
the  establishment  of  a  society  cf  nations, 
bound  together  by  a  contract  to  preserve  the 
peace.  'Wilson  was  a  man  of  peace.  Peace 
was  his  Ideal,  even  though  It  be  sustained  by 
force,  tempered  by  arbitration.  Many  have 
believed  that  Mr,  Wilson,  bent  primarily  up>on 
the  formation  of  the  League,  felt  Impelled 
to  overlook  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  Itself,  In  the  hope  that  his 
League  and  his  Covenant  would,  as  time  went 
on,  repair  the  errors.  At  any  rate,  the  treaty 
was  adopted,  and  Us  companion,  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations,  was  approved 
at  the  conference.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States,    of    which    I    was    then    a    Member. 

I   adopted  by  a  majority  vote   13  reservations 
addressed  to  certain  provisions  of  the  Cove- 

j    nant  itself.     By  far  the  most    important  of 
them  had  to  do  with  the  famous  article  10 

j   of  the  Covenant. 

I  Under  that  article  each  member  of  the 
League  undertook  to  defend  and  protect  from 
aggression  the  territorial  Integrity  and  po- 
litical Independence  of  every  other  member 
of  the  League.  True,  certain  other  articles, 
notably  one  or  two  providing  for  the  eco- 
nomic boycotting  of  offending  members,  were 
Important  and  somewhat  controversial.  But 
article  10  was.  as  Mr.  Wilson  himself  de- 
scribed It.  the  very  heart  of  the  covenant.  I 
remember  well  those  long  debates  and  the 
public  discussions  which  went  on  all  over 
this  country,  throughout  much  of  1919  and 
most  of  1920.  The  Senate  reservation  ap- 
plicable to  article  10.  as  finally  adopted,  pro- 
vided In  effect  that  the  adherence  of  the 
United  States  to  that  particular  article 
should  be  conditioned  upon  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  for  the  use  of  our  armed  forces 
in  protecting  other  members  of  the  League. 
This  reservation  conformed  with  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Coru^titutlon  of  the  United 
States  which  declares  in  effect  that  only  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  declare 
war.  Obvlotisly  the  Senate  In  1919  could  not 
ignore  that  provision  of  our  Constitution 
nor.  from  the  practical  standpoint,  cotild  It 
pledge  the  acquiescence  of  future  Congresses 
in  carrying  out  the  a.ssurance  contained  In 
article  10.  Men  may  differ  to  this  day  as  to 
the  action  of  the  Senate  in  that  regard.  Be 
that  as  it  may.  when  the  Senate  adopted  that 
reservation  to  article  10,  President  Wilson  de- 
clared that  It  had  cut  out  the  heart  of  the 
covenant  and  urged  his  supporters  In  the 
Senate  to  vote  against  ratification  of  the 
treaty  as  a  whole.  This,  in  turn,  resulted  in 
less  than  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  for 
ratification.  Thus  the  treaty  failed  and  we 
did  not  become  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Looking  back  on  it  now.  with  hind- 
sight somewhat  more  reliable  than  foresight, 
I  entertain  the  belief  that  President  Wilson  s 
program,  while  highly  commendable  In  Its 
purposes,  went  t)eyond  the  bounds  of  prac- 
tical considerations.  To  gather  something 
Kite  50  nations,  great  and  small,  into  a  league 
and  then  expect  that  all  of  them  would  rush 
to  the  defense  of  any  one  of  them,  no  matter 
where  situated  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
was  expecting   too  much. 

Something  like  50  nations  joined  up  and  In 
doing  so  took  that  pledge  under  article  10. 
The  story  of  the  20  years  following  Versailles 
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fails  to  show  a  single  instance  In  which  any 
member  of  the  League  has  been  faithftil  to 
that  pledge.  The  field  attempted  to  be  cov- 
ered was  too  wide,  and  sown  so  thickly  with 
unpredictables  as  to  make  the  contract  un- 
enforceable. Through  all  these  years  I  have 
regretted  that  the  issue  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  was  presented  to  the 
American  people  in  such  a  rigid  and  exacting 
form.  I  am  convinced  that  our  rejection  of 
article  10  was  an  honest  rejection,  just  as  I 
am  convinced  that  its  acceptance  by  some- 
thing like  50  other  nations  was  done  with  the 
tongue  In  the  cheek.  Italy  attacked  Ethiopia, 
both  members  of  the  League.  What  other 
member  went  to  the  defense  of  Ethiopia? 
Not  one.  Japan  attacked  China,  not  only  In 
violation  of  the  Covenant  but  In  violation  of 
the  Nine  Power  Treaty.  Who  went  to  the 
defense  of  China?     Not  one. 

Surely  we  can  learn  something  from  the 
experience  of  1919  and  from  our  observation 
of  events  which  have  transpired  since  then. 
Based  ujKJn  that  experience  and  those  ob- 
servations the  United  States,  more  than  any 
other  nation,  must  take  the  lead  in  working 
cut  a  system  in  establishing  an  international 
organization  which  will  work  and  which  the 
whole  world  will  respect.  The  task  may  not 
be  agreeable,  but  whether  we  like  it  or  not 
we  must  take  the  lead  In  It.  With  victory 
over  the  totalitarian  states,  with  the  utter 
rejection  of  this  revolution,  the  United  States, 
despite  its  sacrifices,  will  emerge  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world.  Judged  from 
the  purely  selfish  American  standpoint  we 
cannot  let   a   thing  like  this  happen  to  us 


again.  By  this  time  we  must  have  learned 
that  we  cannot  live  our  life  alone.  The  proc- 
esses of  evolution,  over  which  thus  far  we 
have  had  little,  if  any.  control,  have  brought 
us  to  a  point  at  which  we  must  admit  that 
our  healthy  participation  in  world  affairs 
Is  necessary,  primarily  for  our  own  salvation 
and  for  the  preservation  of  those  things 
which  we  hold  most  dear.  The  oceans  are  no 
longer  barriers  separating  us  from  other  na- 
tions In  either  the  economic  or  the  political 
sense.  Indeed,  they  are  highways.  An  event 
of  importance  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  has 
Its  instant  reverberations  in  our  country.  We 
cannot  ignore  those  events. 

We  must  employ  our  power  and  our  pres- 
tige in  the  interest  of  world  decency.  Fate 
has  decreed  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  that 
we  must  accept  our  share,  a  large  share,  of 
responsibility,  and  if  we  do  it  wisely  and 
strongly  and  in  a  liberal  spirit  we  can  con- 
tribute not  only  to  our  own  happiness  and 
security  but  to  the  happiness  and  security 
of  decent  people  everywhere.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  need  not  and  should  not  undertake 
another  article  10.  It  might  prove  imprac- 
tical. Under  certain  circumstances  it  might 
prove  revolting.  Would  It  not  be  better  for 
us.  and  in  the  long  run  better  for  the  world, 
more  conducive  of  peace,  if  the  American 
people,  devoted  to  liberty,  join  hands  with 
those  other  peoples  who  we  know  in  our 
hearts  are  likewise  devoted  to  liberty — p>eople 
whom  we  can  trust.  Yes;  I  go  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  we  would  better  pick  and  choose 
a  little  bit.     And  if  we  attempt  such  a  thing 

Monthly  pay  of  enlisted  men  in  foreign  armies 
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we  must  be  sure  that  there  Is  nothii.j;  i,.;;,;- 
tive  or  oppressive  in  our  program.  We  must 
let  it  be  known  that  we  have  no  intention 
of  governing  the  daily  lives  of  people  In  other 
lands.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  they  may 
worship  as  they  please,  they  may  speak  and 
write  as  they  please,  they  may  adopt  any 
form  of  government.  But  in  their  relations 
with  the  rest  of  us  they  must  behave  de- 
cently. After  the  terrible  lessens  of  the  first 
World  War  and  of  this  war  can  we  not  ex- 
pect that  human  beings  will  have  learned 
something?  Surely  we  can.  With  cur  ex- 
ample and  encouragement  mere  and  more 
of  them  will  learn  that  llb-rty  Is  precious 
and  that  peace,  founded  upon  a  liberal  under- 
standing, is  essential  to  its  presorvatlon. 


Mentfd)    Pay  ot   Enii^ted  M-n  ,n   Fcrcii:n 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  OVERTON  BROOKS 

•  UIS1A^^^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1942 

Mr  Bib  K  K>  M:.  Speaker,  under 
leave  lu  txitim  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  table: 


Country 


United  States.... 

Australia 

(A.  I.  F.) 


Canada. 


Great  Britain 


Russia. 


Enlisted  grades— U.  S.  Army 


First- 
Master 
strpeant 


$138 

$M1.60«... 


$106. 


.''econd — 

Technical 

or  first 

sergeant 


$73 ' 


Ccrraany. 


$28. 


Italy !  $27.99     to 

$29.51.> 


Turkey. 


China . 

Jajian J  $5.13»I 


Argentina '  $83..'«and 

J90.33. 


Brazil. 


t35. 


MptIoo... ..' 

Chile $72..W»...! 


$84 

$117.30'. 


$S5. 


Third- 
Staff 
sergeant 


$72 

$110.10.. 


$51.70  to 
60.80. 


$25. 


$74.72. 


$25.57  to 
$2<>.«).> 

$9.fi0   to 

$28.S0. 


$2.04. 


$71.19... 


$30. 


$75. 


$48.70... 


$20- 


Fourth— 
Sergeant 


$60.. 
$102. 


$60. 


$18.98  to 
$25.71. 

$8      to 

$22.40. 


$16.45. 
$60... 


$61.90... 
$26 


$47.50... 


$36.50... 


$14. 


Fifth- 
Corporal 


$54 

$94.20 


$46. 


$24.30 


$67.20... 

$13.95  to 
$18.25. 

$6.40  to 
$16. 


jn.fio 

$0.92.... 


$50. 


$22.50. 


$14  

$37.50... 


$47.48. 


$1.85      to 
$2.21. 


PiJtth- 

rdvate, 

first 

class 


$36. 


$41. 


$19.90. 


$30.80. 
$1.60.. 


Specialist  ratings— F.  S.  .^rmy.  (Sf*- 
cittli.st  pay  is  in  addition  to  pay  for 
grade) 


Seventh—  First  ^Second 
Private     class     class 


$21';  $30 « 
$62.10... 


$35. 


$12.20, 


$4. 


$0.40. 
$0.01. 


$35.71  and 
$42.85. 


$15. 


$13.05. 
$30.... 


$0.43... 


$11.40... 


$26.25... 


$21.60. 
$1.51.. 

$0.40*. 


Third   Fourth   Fifth  Sixth 
class      class     class    class 


$30        $25         $20  $15        $6        $3 

Tradr  specialists  total  pay  runs  $113.70  to 
$130.20. 


Specialist  ratings  carry  c\tra  pay  of  $6.60 
to  $21.30. 


Pppoialists  ratings— pay  (totals)  $36.66  to 
$97.33. 


9  clas.<!es  of  specialists— Ppocialbt  pay,  in 
addition  to  pay  for  grade,  runs  froiu  $6 
to  $21. 


Unknown. 
....do 


Notes 


$0.28. 
$0.30. 


$4.76:» 
$21.42.« 


$2.80.. 


$12.40. 
$21.25. 


10  specialist  ratings,  grade  and  spcciali.^t 
combined  pay  rates  ranging  from  $5.70 
to  $30  per  month. 


"Longevity"   pay   Increases  fore- 
going 5  ptTcvnt  each  3  years. 

1.  Portion  of  pay  Ls  ••Deferral." 

2.  Oovemtnent  makes  allowanres 

to  dependents  of  $43.80  for 
wife  and  1  child. 

3.  Pay  rales  shown  are  for  volun- 

teers for  oversea"!  ser\  Uf  only. 

1.  If  enlisted  man  allots  .So  jxreent 

of  his  pay  to  deiM-ndenis, 
Canadian  (Jovernnient  adds: 
$17.55  for  wife  and  $10.53  jur 
child  (up  to  2ehildnn). 

2.  Troops  on  overs<-a-  duty  have 

jHToentape  of  pay  '•neferred." 
w  hich  amounts  to  $ln  for  pri- 
vate a:id  IS  ;;ra'luatcd  to  $54  for 
master  .vrgesnt. 
Provisions  for  longevity  pay. 
When  on  foreign  servici'  piiy  is  In- 
creased   by    ■•all(»»an«-s."     The 
amount  deijendiiig  on  locality. 
fiuard  divisions  draw  double  pay 
Provisions  for  longevity  pay. 

1.  Extra  i>ay  for  overseas  service. 

2.  Addili- ■■!  '  '  •'   ■    ■  ' 

Monthh 

Monthl> > .„ 

$4.»0. 
Pay  of  privates  is  10.40  per  month 

for  first  6  months;  »o.80  for  vl- 

ond  f.  months;  $1.20  for  third  6 

months,  etc. 
Provisions  for  longevity  pay. 

1.  Provisions  for  Lngcvity  iwy. 

2.  Additional  pay  for  foreign  serv- 

ice. 

3.  Additional  nay  for  decorations 

and  awards. 
2  classes  of  privates  (conscript  and 

volunteer'. 
2  classes  of  C(irr)oral!>. 
2  classes  of  muster  R-rgcauts. 


Rations  not  furnished. 
Provisions  lor  longevity  pay. 


» Lusic. 


■  (Qualified. 


*  Warrant  ofliccr. 


*  See  note. 


•  Conscript. 


•  Volunttcr. 


£.i 
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Physical  Training 


OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MART 


or  IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A'  IVES 


Tuesday.  May  12.  1942 
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tow^  rd 
real  ize 
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under  ieave  to  extfiid  my  rt-niaik. 
Record.  I  include  the  following  le 
ceived  by  me  from  Maj.  John  L. 
of  the  Western  Intercollegiate 
ence: 

Intercolleciati:  Conitehenc^ 
Chicago,  May 

Congressman  Thomas  E   M-vrtin 
House  Office  Building. 

Washtngtnn.  D   C 

My   Dear  Congressman  Martin: 
terest«d  acknowledgment  of  my  rec ' 
respondence  regarding  physical  trail  i 
tlvltles  has  moved  me  to  presume 
again   addressing  you.     In  these  da 
we  all  are  bending  every  effort 
ning  the  war  and  when  we  all 
necessary  It  is  to  assay  and  conserve 
ecurces.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  y 
be  Interested   In  knowing  what  the 
the  Big  Ten  Conference  have  been 
and  doing,  particularly  with  regard 
may  be  considered  one  of  our  Natlo 
mount  assets,  the  ph3rslcal  fitnP'«-    f 

I  am  attaching  a  draft  of  th 
have  adopted  and  are  following      M 
ever,   call   your    attention    to   .t    :> 
points. 

First,  immediately  following  thp 
we  charted  the  lessons  we  had  lear 
the  war  and  resolved  to  correct  mi 
omission  or  commi.5slon  made  prior 
One  of  the  war's  lesions  was  the  cc 
of  athletics  and  military  training, 
essential  need  for  a  physically  efflc 
zenry.  Accordingly.  In  our  schools 
leges,  we  set  out  to  expand  our 
training  programs,  through  formal 
education  to  athletics  for  all.  and  t 
ing  out  of  trained  and  qualified 
the  field  As  tangible  consequence? 
effort  are  the  12,000  men  and  worn 
ucts  of  our  professlon.il  courses,  now 
In  helping  make  ycung  Americans 
fit  Directly  attributable  or  not.  It  i: 
•trnble  that  the  health  of  our  pcopl 
slderably  Improved  over  the  last  Q'j 
Further,  there  stands  the  exptinslon 
Ilea  and  equipment  in  the  form  of 
and  ground*  to  the  amount  of  $20 
the  10  institutions,  and  we  are 
that  beyond  iheir  primary  purp<i»ie 
_  boirg  utilized  by  the  Army  and  Na\ 
quartering  and  training  of  anldiern  a 
In  thia  war 

In    the    period    toUowing    wnr's 
•broad,  in  lV3tf.  the  conference  ui 
g«v«  particular  ntti-ntlou  to  inirtii  r 
facilitlea   with    the   deUnae   r; 
1"       ■     .'  ■■     '■  eu      I  WOuKl  1  .111 

\  to  thi*  retM^luiut 
I  t"iiti    ni  >i 

1  n  JOH 

VuilMVtn    tu    )U    vi«uiit    ana   oi 

^■Oli»"  II.  i '^'i    (u.m.iiiu    ui|ii|tti..    i^ 

•rt>'  ->  U*>m  ih«t 
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Your   in- 
at  cor- 
ing ac- 
fu^ther  in 
when 
win- 
how 
our  re- 
might 
men  In 
'  hinking 
to  what 
s  para- 
-  youth. 
■  .ms  we 
I.  how- 
jalient 


le  aders 
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efforts  has  been  the  general  movement  to- 
ward the  institution  of  compulsory  physical 
education  and  athletic  participation  require- 
ments for  all  students. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
conference  athletic  directors  to  cooperate 
with  the  oflQcers  of  the  armed  forces  as  they. 
In  recognition  of  sport's  Inherent  values  In 
producing  rugged,  resourceful,  and  disci- 
plined men,  the  ideal  military  type,  have 
set  up  competitive  sports  programs  at  the 
various  service  cantonments,  such  as  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  and  the  Naval 
Aviation  Pre-Flight  Training  School  at  Iowa 
City. 

The  conference  is  proud  of  the  program  It 
has  followed  with  consistency  since  the  last 
war.  as  It  was  directed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent toward  meeting  just  such  an  emergency 
as  now  involves  the  Nation.  It  Is  even  more 
proud  of  Its  graduates,  we  trust  better 
equipped  to  fight  In  this  war  by  the  physical 
as  well  as  mental  training  they  nave  received, 
and  of  Its  athletes,  distinguishing  them- 
selves on  every  front,  many  of  whom  already 
have  given  their  lives.  , 

Yours  sincerely,  ' 

John  L.  Griffith. 
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'    Physical  Preparedness  Programs  of  Big  Ten 
Unxvehsities 

1918  TO    1940 

I.  Expansion  of  physical  training  programs. 

a.  Health  services  Introduced  or  expanded. 

b.  Compulsory  physical  education  require- 
ments Instituted  or  expanded. 

c.  "Athletics  for  all"  programs  promoted 
by  emphasis  upon  Intramural  athletics  for 
recreational  and  conditioning  values. 

d.  Professional  courses  of  teacher -training 
In  physical  education  introduced. 

II    Expansions  of  facilities  and  personnel. 

a.  Worth  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  equip- 
ment for  physical  education  and  athletics 
Increased  by  $20,000,000  (all  but  approxi- 
mately $2,500,000)  self -financed,  without 
Federal  or  State  grants  from  tax  funds). 

b  Personnel  of  physical  education,  intra- 
mural and  athletic  coaching  staffs  increased 
by  67  percent. 

c.  More  tnan  12.000  men  and  women  gradu- 
ated from  physical  education  teacher-training 
courses.  | 

1940    TO   DECEMBER    8.    1941 

I.  Conference  athletic  directors'  meeting, 
August  28,  1940,  adopted  a  plan  of  action 
in  the  preparedness  program,  stressing  "phys- 
ical fitne.ss  for  the  Nation  as  a  constant 
necessity," 

II.  Joint  meeting  of  conference  university 
presidents,  athletic  directors,  and  physical 
education  directors  called  January  17,  1941, 
to  organize  and  pledge  facilities  and  re- 
sources of  the  respective  universities  In  a 
program  of  physical  prepnrednesB,  (Resolu- 
tion attached,) 

III.  Specific  programs  integrating  phyalcal 
traluing  facilitlea  with  national  phyalcal  pr«> 
parcdnesj; 

a  Primarily  for  the  student  body:  Faclll- 
tlea  broadened  nt  all  In*'  ^  for  particl- 

pallon  by  atudenta  In  ci^  uig  program 

under  "ncx-lul  compulsion  ";  phy«ici<l  efflcienry 
tO!.ii  mstitvited  ui  »everiii  '"-'  *ution»  for  all 
tiudenid  and  inarrectlve  ;  a  prescribed 

where  IK'  '  i.iMin.rji  and  (HUirM's 

arrMiitf^d  >i«  kiibjdit  to  UiAit, 

and  \\\Ai\x)  vutitpuikoiy  at  at  \v$M,  uii»  uiiiil« 
lution 

t)  |\)r  Ihe  PimuuviuKy  KaoillU**  nud  p$f« 
•ttim«»l    »(    \\\*    ,,"'••'■     ■( I'"'-    Mv*- 

HVAlU«til«  III  iuhIi 

fM»*»M   I         ■        '  - 


RECORD 

AFTER  DECEMBER   8.    1941 

I.  Immediate  s^eps  for  broadening  of  com- 
pulsory requirements  in  phjsical  education 
and  athletic  participation:  Under  stimulus  of 
the  athletic  departments  two  Institutions 
now  require  all  male  students  to  pursue  a 
physical  education  course  during  the  entire 
period  of  residence.  The  typical  require- 
ment is  5  hours  a  week  of  physical  training 
or  athletic  participation.  Another  institu- 
tion has  a  similar  plan,  based  on  needs  dem- 
onstrated by  physical  efficiency  rating  tests, 
prepared  for  action  provided  Its  establish- 
ment does  not  conflict  with  facilities  given 
over  to  naval  aviation-training  program.  At 
least  one  other  school  is  prepared  to  an- 
nounce a  similar  "hardening"  program  for 
all  students. 

II.  Extension  of  facilities  to  Army  and 
Navy  schools  on  campuses:  Every  conference 
school  has  been  designated  as  a  preinductlon 
training  center  for  Army  or  Navy  service  or 
has  had  established  on  its  campus  training 
schools  for  enlisted  men  In  such  specialized 
fields  as  communications.  Gymnasiums  and 
athletic  fields  have  been  txirned  over  to  these 
vmits  for  their  housing  and  training  activi- 
ties. In  several  instances  the  athletic  de- 
partments have  been  charged  with  admin- 
istering recreational  and  conditioning  pro- 
grams for  these  resident  service  men. 

III.  Further  extension  of  voliuitary  athletic 
participation:  Recognizing  the  increased 
summer  attendances  as  a  consequence  of  the. 
accelerated  academic  program,  the  athletic 
departments  have  Instituted  plans  for  reach- 
ing those  summer  residents  with  competitive, 
recreational,  and  conditioning  sports  pro- 
grams not  otherwise  available  during  the 
period. 

rv.  Cooperation  with  service  units  in  pro- 
viding competition  for  service  teams:  Army 
and  Navy  training  cantonments,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  established  correlation  t>etween 
athletics  and  military  training  and  as  the  cap- 
stone of  their  Intramural  athletic  and  condi- 
tioning programs,  have  sought  competition 
for  their  representative  teams  with  college 
teams,  which  has  been  accommodated  in 
every  sport  where  desired. 


RESOLCnON  OF  THE  JOINT  MEETING  OF  WESTERN 
CONFERENCE  CTflVERSITY  PRESIDENTS,  FACULTY 
REPRESENTATIVES,  ATHLETIC  DIRECTORS.  AND 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATORS,  CHICAGO.  Hi.,  JANUARY 
17,    1941 

(Conference  on  the  Integration  of  College 
Health.  Physical  Education  and  Athletic 
Programs  with  National  Preparedness) 

At  a  meeting  of  duly  accredited  representa- 
tives of  the  10  universities  constituting  the 
so-called  Western  Conference  held  in  Chicago 
the  17th  of  January  1941.  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  contributions  that  may  be 
expected  by  the  Nation  at  large  from  its  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  the  general  defease 
program,  particularly  so  far  as  It  may  concern 
the  fitness  of  the  American  youth  for  effective 
national  wrvlce,  whether  In  the  armed  force* 
of  the  Nation  or  oul^ule  the  following  re-K)- 
lutloni  were  unanlmoualy  adopted: 

Wherein  the  10  uiuvoriiltics  conitltutli:g 
thf)  Wfkteru  Cuuference.  aM  has  been  true 
with  reference  tu  the  cuUtt^e*  and  univeiii* 
tlea  nl  the  United  Htatea  Renerally,  havf  $!• 
rciKlv  rt<i\elii|V(|  ko  t«u-  u^  tl\»>ir  resouioei  h»ve 
pent  MiUy  prt  >     ud  rraauiinlily 

elfri  'in«  III   1       '       ^  Mild  |)ltyaiiMl 

KU0  health  •(Uieauon  u\  nniieiH)  witU  tho 

.... V    -•  't-     r    frwiiml    pr-.i-^i   wnU 

'  iUid  iiii  nu  ■  uMi'« 
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health  of  their  student  bodies  and  the  train- 
ing of  men  and  women  as  effective  teachers 
and  leaders  In  their  fields;  and 

Whereas  the  present  world  crisis  indicates 
a  continuance  cf  those  programs  and.  In- 
deed, their  amplification  and  intensification, 
not  only  so  that  the  young  men  of  our  in- 
stitutions may  realize  their  potential  capa- 
bilities for  immediate  defense  purposes,  and 
the  preservation  of  our  country  as  a  home  of 
democracy  and  freemen  but  also  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  for  all  time  to  come;  and 

Whereas  our  member  institutions  are  for- 
tunate in  having  staffs  of  unselfish  and  sci- 
entifically trained  personnel  and  physical 
facilities  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
purposes :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  administrations  and 
faculties  of  the  member  institutions  be  urged 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
and  feasible  for  the  accomplishment  of  such 
purpose  and  that,  more  specifically,  they  be 
urged  to  provide  the  necessary  financial 
means  and  make  the  necessary  adjustments 
in  university  programs  as  to  hours,  credits, 
and  otherwise  so  that  these  ends  may  be 
more  effectively  accomplished;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  the  member  institutions  in- 
dividually and  collectively  tender  to  the  ex- 
isting organizations.  Government  and  other- 
wise, their  offer  cf  assistance  by  way  of  ad- 
vice of  their  trained  staffs  in  working  out 
suitable  programs  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  health  and  physical  well-being  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  and  morale. 


Chariey  the  Smear 
EXTENSIOxN   OF  RtM.M:K~ 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF    PENNSYLV.\N     > 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1942 

Mr.  RICH      M     .'-Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  today: 
"Charley  the  Smear" 

"Charley  the  Smear"  Michelson,  boss  press 
agent  for  the  Democratic  Party,  has  betrayed 
the  political  desperation  of  the  administra- 
tion by  the  venom  of  his  attack  on  the 
Republicans,  The  only  possible  explanation 
of  the  falsehoods  that  he  uttered  Saturday  in 
Washington  is  that  the  Democrats  recognize 
the  growing  resentment  throughout  the 
country  over  the  Incompetence  and  waste 
which  are  hampering  the  war  effort.  The 
Democratic  leaders  are  forced  to  any  expe- 
dient, however  low,  to  save  themselves  in  the 
November  election.  They  are  trying  to  use 
the  blood  and  sweat  of  war  for  their  personal 
advantage, 

HISTORY  RKPCATt 

It  becomes  neceaaary  to  remind  Michelson 
that  It  WAk  never  the  Republican  Party  that 
•ought  to  doairoy  the  American  Union. 
Alter  the  r-  no  Purty  b<''  tu  inio  the 

liikt  wHi  tiu  I  ,  ;UiUtk  tuiiuhhed  thti  bulk 
of  Ihe  tibUunii  )u«u  and  thik  la  rt^pputluii 
itai'li  111  thik  Witr.  Blni'kprk  und  ihiwi^kU  in 
V/HkhiUHiun  lutd  on  tiiOMdway  are  itratviivd 
hv  the  iiHiut<  pulitictd  pull  VhaV  •n^UI•d 
Mu'holkun  tu  liMn  hik  ^WM  |unk»i«  Hk  m  Itih- 
UM»t  >  11  K  M«u  Mil  tlitt  itMluUiM 
hwf  Hi»>i  ..  liwr 

f'  M  k  (Mutuuk  .  »<  Ilia  Mlk^l'tii 

\W\\    :■■:.    i\v   IMltVtH  Mil*  «H.) lU  V'Vt|lttM«mM 


This  was  the  admission  that  in  the  eyes  of 
the  administration  Pearl  Harbor  did  not  mark 
our  entrance  into  the  war.  We  were  already, 
says  Michelson.  tied  up  in  the  war  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  he  asserts  that  Lf  the  adminis- 
tration had  not  divided  the  fleet  to  engage  In 
undeclared  warfare  the  Japanese  wotUd  not 
have  dared  attack. 

record    PROVTS    HIM    FALSE 

As  for  Michelson's  attempt  to  lay  on  Re- 
publican shoulders  the  blame  for  our  Na- 
tion's deficiency  in  arms,  the  record  proves 
him  false  at  every  step.  The  Democratic 
Party  has  had  control  of  the  House,  in  which 
appropriations  originate,  for  11  years.  It 
has  had  control  of  the  Presidency  and  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  by  overwhelming 
majorities  for  more  than  9  years.  That  com- 
plete control  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments  goes  back  exactly  1  day  farther 
than  the  accession  of  Hitler  to  power  in 
Germany. 

Mr,  Roosevelt  as  a  candidate  In  1932  en- 
dorsed "100  percent  '  the  Democratic  platform 
which  criticized  the  Republican  administra- 
tion bitterly  for  its  expenditures  for  national 
defense.  President  Rocsevelfs  first  four 
Budgets,  from  1934  to  1937,  inclusive,  appro- 
priated less  money  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
than  was  appropriated  In  the  preceding  four 
Budgets  of  the  Hocver  administration,  this 
despite  the  fact  that  In  his  annual  report 
for  1933  General  MacArthur,  then  Chief  of 
Staff,  warned  that  "the  Army  strength,  per- 
sonnel, and  material,  and  its  readiness  for 
employment  are  below  tlie  danger  line."  In 
1933  when  President  Roosevelt  was  starting 
his  experiment  of  spending  the  country  to 
prosperity,  both  General  MacArthur  and  the 
late  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson,  then  head  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration,  urged 
him  to  use  a  modest  portion  of  the  billions 
to  mechanize  the  Army.  They  were  ignored. 
In  succeeding  years  other  warnings  of  our 
lack  of  preparedness  also  went  unanswered. 

BONNEVILLE    SPEECH    RECALLED 

Only  a  week  before  the  "Quarantine" 
speech  at  Chicago  on  October  5.  1937.  the 
President,  speaking  at  the  dedication  of 
Bonneville  Dam,  said  that  "instead  of  spend- 
ing, as  some  nations  do,  half  their  national 
income  in  the  piling  up  of  arms  and  m.ore 
arms  for  purposes  of  war.  we  in  America  are 
wiser  in  using  our  wealth  en  projects  like 
this." 

In  his  annual  message  of  1939  the  President 
said  "No  responsible  officer  defends  build- 
ing our  air  forces  up  to  the  total  either  of 
planes  on  hand  or  of  productive  capacity 
equal  to  the  forces  of  certain  other  nations." 

On  May  4.  1940,  while  the  Nazi  flood  was 
coursing  across  Flanders,  the  President  said 
at  a  press  conference  that  anyone  who  be- 
lieved In  a  two-ocean  Navy  was  Just  plain 
dumb. 

HOW   GRAND   OLD    PARTY    AIDED   DETENSE 

On  June  4,  1940,  when  appropriations  for 
defense  were  limited  to  a  5-year  program  to 
cost  $4,000,000000.  the  President  urged  that 
Congress  adjourn  and  go  home.  A*  a  result 
of  Republican  opposition  to  adjournment, 
Congretis  remained  In  aeaalon  during  the  reht 
of  the  year,  appropriated  more  than  $7,000.- 
000,000  additional  for  defense,  Including  the 
■tart  of  the  two-ocean  Navy,  and  authorliwd 
ronsrrlptlun  ai^d  the  mubllUatlon  of  the 
NHtional  ClUiud 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1942 

Mr.  LANE.  ^T:  Pr  <  aker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  nii:.i:ki  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the  Bos- 
ton S  i:  .ViV  Post  of  M  ,\    ■;-    :P4: 

High  l;;.:i:  Washington  Gv.;  AKw^m,  Io  Say- 
ing Exactly  What  It  Means — Pctblic  Grvrtt 
Endiess  Series  of  Stories  Concerning  Gas 
AND  TiRis,  Many  of  Which  Are  Baffling 
AND  Contradictory 

(By  John  Griffin) 

This  column  has  a  suggestion  to  make  to 
Washington:  Give  the  leading  agency  heads 
in  the  Capital  1  day  a  week  to  grab  the  head- 
lines, and  Insist  that  on  the  other  6  days  they 
remain  silent.  Something  like  that  will  have 
to  be  done  if  the  American  people  are  not 
going  to  be  so  badly  confused  that  they  won't 
know  whether  they  are  coming  or  going. 

Unless  something  Is  worked  out  In  the  way 
of  giving  each  of  the  Important  heads  a 
chance  at  the  headlines  without  all  of  them 
fighting  for  each  day's  headlines,  nobody 
outside  of  Washington  is  going  to  have  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  Is  going  on. 

Take  *he  rubber  shortage,  for  Instance,  and 
see  if  you  have  the  remotest  idea  of  what  It  Is 
all  about.  You  haven't?  Well,  It's  no 
wonder,  because  there  have  been  at  least  10 
different  versions  of  the  rublier  situation 
and  the  possible  restrictions  from  Washing- 
ton in  the  last  couple  of  weeks. 

HERE    IS    the    latest 

The  latest  is  the  announcement  by  Under 
Secretary  of  War  Patterson  that  the  Govern- 
ment Intends  to  buy  tires  from  motorists  and 
allow  them  to  retain  only  five  tires,  four  for 
use  and   one  as  a  spare. 

But  that  wasn't  all.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  "the  time  might  come'  when  some 
workers  in  war  plants  "might  have  to  have 
the  benefit  of  tires  now  In  use  on  private 
cars"  and  he  also  suggested  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  have  to  give  up  "Sunday 
trips,  pelting  parties,  and  visits  to  Uncle 
Joe," 

It's  a  funny  thing  about  these  statements. 
All  the  Washington  agency  heads  feel  that 
they  have  to  make  a  wisecrack  In  order  to 
get  over  their  points.  Probably  this  dates 
back  to  Secretary  Ickes'  sharp  way  of  grab- 
bing the  headlines  a  few  years  ago. 

But  such  remarks  as  the  above  are  actually 
not  necessary,  and.  furthermore,  they  don't 
really  reach  the  situation  at  all.  The  infer- 
ence Is  that  the  only  use  a  great  many  people 
have  for  their  automobiles  is  a  frivolous  use. 
That,  of  course.  Is  Ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
automobile  U  a  necessity  in  life  today. 

It  doefcn't  help  the  situation  any  to  aay 
that  our  grandfathers  and  great -grandfn there 
got  along  all  right  without  motor  rais.  and 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  and  other  heroir  fig- 
ures did  not  need  rare.  They  didn't,  of 
eouree.  but  their  country's  eoonomic  ktrur- 
lure  was  not  founded  on  the  uee  of  motor 
truneportatlon.  elth(<r, 
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But  why  do  the  officials  In  W^ishln 
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The  net  rrstilt  of  all  this  Is  confusion  thrice 
confounded. 

There  seems  to  be  only  two' poBalblll ties  to 
clear  up  the  condition.  One  Is  for  the  ofll- 
clala  In  the  Capital  to  become  aware  of  the 
desire  of  the  American  people  to  win  this  war 
no  matter  what  the  sacrifice. 

The  other  Is  for  the  officials  to  give  up  the 
race  for  the  headlines,  to  plan  a  clear  and 
definite  program  as  to  what  must  be  done, 
and  set  out  to  do  It  with  a  minimum  of  con- 
tradictory talk. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1942 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  taken  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  May  11.  1942,  entitled  "Warn- 
ing From  Canada,"  expressed  so  well  my 
views  of  the  danger  that  threatens  this 
Nation  today  from  within,  that  I  offer 
it  for  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  country  as 
a  whole: 

WARNING    FROM   CMiADh 

Canadian  officials  are  concerned,  as  well 
they  may  be.  over  recent  revelations  of  the 
activities  of  Communists  In  the  Canadian 
Army.  A  dispatch  from  Montreal  speaks  of 
the  Communist  Party's  attempts  to  place 
four  or  five  agitators  In  every  army  unit  and 
notes  that  many  of  these  agents  of  hate  and 
revolt  have  gone  overseas  with  Canadian  con- 
tingents. James  Mess,  civilian  director  of  re- 
cruiting, in  the  course  of  a  public  address  at 
Saskatoon,  said  that  "a  first  step  In  the  Com- 
munist Party  program  was  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Canadian  people  and  Infiltrate 
into  the  Canadian  Army." 

The  «mae  tactics  can  be  applied  here.  In 
the  Uni*ed  States.  Today  the  Communists 
In  this  country  are  a  graver  menace  than 
they  have  ever  been  before.  That  is  because 
they  can  now  pose  as  whole-souled  patriots, 
devoted  to  the  American  cause  and  to  the 
Institutions  of  freedom.  The  Communists 
could  not  get  away  with  It  so  easily  when 
Soviet  Russia  was  openly  threatening  to  fo- 
ment revolution  in  every  land  nor  later  when 
Stalin  entered  Into  his  alliance  with  Hitler. 
Tcday  our  Reds  and  their  fellow  travelers  can 
wrap  themselves  in  the  American  fiag  and,  so 
disguised,  can  find  It  easier  to  bore  from 
within 

P:nf creed  by  their  pantywaist  and  dipso- 
rr.  .;..ac  aUles.  the  Communists  of  America  are 
presently  engaged  in  assailing  and  smearing 
citizens  whose  loyalty  to  their  country  has 
always  been  steadfast.  It  is  scarcely  remark- 
able that  men  whose  contempt  for  American 
Institutions  has  never  been  concealed,  are  de- 
manding concentration  camps  and  the  sup- 
pression of  criticism  in  America,  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  these  measures  are  demanded 
In  the  n.ime  of  American  liberty.  Evidently 
the  Communists  are  persuaded  that  the 
memory  of  the  people  is  short;  ao  far  as  the 
pantywalsts  and  dipsomaniacs  are  concerned, 
the  assumption  has  been  proved  correct. 
They  have  Joined  In  the  clamor  like  the  silly 
dupes  they   are. 

The  news  from  Canada  should  serve  to 
warn  the  people  of  this  country  of  the  danger. 
The  Communists  mtist  be  ferreted  out  and 


their  schemes  exposed.  Thore  nevrr 
greater  need  than  today  for  such  agencies  m 
the  Dies  committee  to  safeguard  the  country 
and  particularly  the  offices  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  Washington,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy 
from  Communist  infiltration.  Where  it  Is 
found  that  Communists  have  violated  the 
law,  they  shotild  be  prosecuted. 

Their  pretense  of  patriotism  can  fool  only 
those  whose  brains  are  soaked  In  alcohol. 
The  Communists  of  this  country  wish  to 
destroy  America  and  Its  freedom,  and,  to 
Judge  from  Canadian  experience,  have  no 
scruples  about  sowing  their  gossip  of  hate 
and  revolution  In  the  armed  forces. 


Let  the  Record 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  Cl./[;i'  E.  HCFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1942 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  from  a 
competent  observer  and  an  accurate  nar- 
rator of  events  in  Washington.  Chesly 
Manly,  2  days  ago  came  the  following: 

The  attempt  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion to  hold  the  Republican  Party  respon- 
sible for  the  present  World  War  and  all  the 
preceding  disasters  of  tlie  last  24  years  was 
Interpreted  by  Republican  leaders  In  Con- 
gress today  as  an  act  of  desperation,  impelled 
by  fear  that  the  Democrats  will  lose  the 
House  of  Representatives  next  November  Just 
as  President  Wilson  lost  It  In   1918. 

Charles  Michelson,  publicity  director  of  the 
Democratc  National  Committee  and  Intimate 
political  adviser  of  President  Roosevelt,  made 
these  extraordinary  accusations  against  the 
Republican  Party  in  a  statement  last  night 
appealing  for  the  election  of  a  Democratic 
Congress  In  November. 

VANDENBEKG    BTTST     WITH    THIS     W.^R 

"Frankly. "  said  Senator  ARTHtm  H.  'Van- 
DENBERG  (Republican.  Michigan).  "I  am  not 
Interested  In  turning  away  from  winning 
World  War  No.  2  In  order  to  fight  the  political 
Implications  of  World  War  No.  1  all  over 
again.  If  I  did  I  would  expect  to  be  rightly 
acoised  of  political  sabotage  But  111  say 
this:  The  greatest  mistake  of  Pres  dent  Wil- 
son's tremendous  career  was  to  indict  Re- 
publican loyalties  In  1918  Mr.  Michelson 
cannot  make  a  virtue  of  that  error  24  years 
later.  The  American  people  knew  better  then 
and  said  so.  They  know  better  now  and  they 
have  already  said  so  again  in  several  by- 
elections. 

"Mr.  Michelson "s  party  has  had  complete 
control  of  both  branches  of  Congress  for  10 
years.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  defens?  re- 
quest by  President  Roosevelt  which  has  been 
refused.  Why  should  there  be  a  battle  of 
alibis?  I  am  a  Republican  and  most  em- 
phatically with  no  apologies.  But  first  I  am 
an  American.  I  am  for  winning  this  war  and 
I  put  nothing  else  ahead  of  it.  Surely  Mr. 
Michelson's  party  will  not  be  less  Intense 
upon  the  only  thing  that  counts." 

l£T    THE     RECORD    SPEAK 

Other  Republican  leaders  said  they  would 
let  the  record  speak  for  itself  in  refutation 
of  Michelson's  charges.  The  mouthpiece  of 
the  Democratic  Party  argued  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Republican  Congress  in  1918  pro- 
duced a  repercussion  of  dire  consequences 
in  the  world  s  history.  "  which  included  post- 
war isolationism  and  disarmament,  the  scan- 
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present  shortages  of  gasoline  and  sugar. 

Incidentally.  Michelson  acknowledged  what 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  pre-war  non- 
interventlonlsts  have  long  contended:  That 
President  Roosevelt  Invited  the  Japanese  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor  when  he  divided  the 
United  States  Fleet  and  sent  part  of  It  Into 
the  Atlantic  for  the   war  against  Germany. 

HAD  TO  DIVIDE  FORCES 

"That  piratical  foray  would  never  have 
eventuated,"  Michelson  said,  'had  not  our 
country— the  one  agency  that  could  have 
forbidden  the  Japonlficatlon  of  the  Far 
East — been  tied  up  In  the  war  In  the  At- 
lantic, so  that  It  had  to  divide  Its  forces  to 
meet  the  Asiatic  threat  " 

As  to  Michelson's  charge  that  the  election 
of  a  Republican  Congress  In  1918  "destroyed 
the  hope  for  an  International  concord  that 
was  planned  to  make  such  wars  as  the  present 
one  impossible."  Republican  leaders  recalled 
that  President  Wilson's  League  of  Nations 
proposal  was  defeated  as  much  bv  Democrats 
as  by  Republicans.  The  Republicans  had  a 
majority  of  only  1  vote  in  the  Senate 

Republicans  cited  the  record  to  demolish 
Michelson's  charge  that  their  party  "flattened 
the  Army  and  all  but  destroyed  the  Navy." 
The  record  discloses  that  expenditures  for 
the  Army  were  greater  during  the  4  fiscal 
years  of  President  Hoover's  administration 
than  during  the  first  4  fiscal  years  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  administration,  while  ex- 
penditures for  the  Navy  were  only  slightly 
less  during  the  Hoover  administration.  In 
proportion  to  total  expenditures,  the  sums 
devoted  to  national  defense  In  the  Hoover 
administration  were  far  greater. 

PLE.^DED    VAINLY   FOR   MORE 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  obtained  his  first  $3,- 
300.000.000  appropriation  for  public  works  In 
1933.  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson.  National  Recov- 
ery Administration  Administrator,  and  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  then  chief  of  staff, 
pleaded  in  vain  for  a  large  allocation  with 
which  to  mechanize  the  Army. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative 
expenditures  for  the  Army  and  Navy  by  fiscal 
years  under  Hoover  and  Roosevelt: 
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Fiscal  yfar 

Amiy 

Navy 

1K» 

1323,00(1.000 

331*.  (MKI,  IM) 
3.3N  01X1,000 
293.000,000 

$374.  UKI  000 

1V31 

SM  000.  OOU 

11(32 

1933 

3,57.  000,  000 
340  OOO  OHO 

Tutal 

1.2P3LOOaOOO 

1.43i00a000 
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1M4. 

1935 

N38 

1937 

Total. 


J23S.  00(1.  000 

2f«.  000.  000 

377.  OWl,  1100 

.   3^2,000,000 


1.  235.  OOa  000 


$274.  000.  («io 
321.0UI.UIU 
3»9.  OOUUK) 
497.  000.  000 


1,  4M.  000,  000 


BELIEVE     FRANKLIN     D.     FOOSEVELT     VULNERABLE 

The  Republicans  Insist  that  President 
Roosevelt's  record  Is  extraordinarily  vulner- 
able in  the  matter  of  preparedness  for  war. 
They  cite  the  record  to  show  that  on  June  4, 
1940.  and  again  June  11.  1940.  when  the  Ger- 
man Army  was  marching  into  Paris.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  told  his  press  conference  that  Con- 
gress should  adjourn  and  go  home. 

The  administration's  move  to  adjourn  Con- 
gress in  June  of  that  Presidential  year,  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  war  policies  were  the  object  of 
daily  criticism,  was  blocked  by  the  Repubh- 
cans.  As  a  result  of  their  Insistance,  Con- 
gress remained  In  session  and  appropriated, 
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i  uMi.K  the  remainder  of  the  year,  more  than 
*7,000000.000  for  national  defense.  Subse- 
qtient  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  demand  for  Con- 
press  to  adjourn.  It  authorized  the  two-ocean 
Na\7,  authorized  mobilization  and  training 
of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Army's  Re- 
serve personnel,  and  passed  the  conscription 
law. 

NAVAL    EXPANSION    RECALLED 

Michelson  and  other  administration  apolo- 
gists frequently  accuse  the  Republicans  of 
voting  against  the  $1,156,000,000  naval  ex- 
pansion bill  of  1938.  This  measure  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  66  to  28.  with  17 
Democrats  and  7  Republicans  voting  against 
it.  The  Republicans  who  voted  against  the 
naval  authorization  bill  later  voted  for  the 
funds  to  build  the  ships  It  authorized.  They 
based  their  opposition  on  the  proposal  to  au- 
thorize 45000-ton  battleships,  insisting  that 
It  would  be  better  to  build  more  aircraft  car- 
riers, submarines,  cruisers,  and  destroyers. 
The  relative  effectiveness  of  battleships  and 
aircraft  carriers  In  the  present  war  answers 
the  question  whether  their  position  was 
sound 

The  naval  authorisation  bill  of  1938  Im- 
posed for  the  first  time  a  maximum  limit  on 
the  number  of  aircraft  the  Navy  could  have 
at  one  t:me — 3.000  planes.  Former  Repre- 
sentative Ralph  Church.  Republican,  from 
Illinois,  was  Joined  by  three  other  minority 
members  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee In  a  report  opposing  this  limit  on 
naval   aircraft 

MINORITY    BECOMES    jiAJORrTY 

"When  we  wrote  that  report  we  were  In 
the  minority,"  Church  told  the  House  on 
November  18,  1940.  "Tod.ay  we  are  in  the 
majority.  In  1938,  the  administration  did 
not  accept  our  view  Tcday,  our  view  is  the 
admlnisti-ation's  view.  Just  a  few  days  ago 
we  read  the  account  In  the  public  press  of 
the  destruction  of  three  Italian  battleships 
by  British  bombers  In  their  raid  at  Taranto. 
Some  of  you  will  recall  that  only  a  few  of  ua 
on  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  Insisted  that 
a  battleship  could  he  destroyed  by  aircraft. 
We  were  opposed  In  that  committee  by  the 
Navy  Department,  and  by  the  administra- 
tion." 

Michelson  also  has  charged  that  the  Re- 
publicans encouraged  Japanese  aggression  by 
opposing  the  fortification  of  Guam.  Repre- 
sentative James  P.  Richards,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, a  ranking  Democratic  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  reminded 
the  House  on  April  14  that  the  administration 
never  proposed  to  fortify  Guam.  He  recalled 
that  in  February  1939.  a  naval  authorization 
bill  proposed  an  expenditure  of  $5,000,000  for 
military,  harbor,  and  aviation  facilities  at 
Guam. 

"There  was  no  request  from  the  President, 
Commander  In  Chief,  to  fortify  Guam,"  Rich- 
ards said.  "The  Navy  Department  did  not 
recommend  the  fortification  of  Guam." 

Richards  recalled  that  he  and  others  took 
the  position  that  Guam,  surrounded  by 
Japanese  fortified  Islands,  could  not  be  de- 
fended In  a  war  with  Japan;  that  any  at- 
tempt to  make  the  Island  impregnable  would 
require  a  vastly  greater  sum.  and  that  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  for  defense 
Improvements  would  require  the  sending  of  a 
garrison  of  marines  or  soldiers,  who  would 
be  lost  in  event  of  war. 

"The  amendment  to  strike  the  item  from 
the  bill  was  offered  by  Representative 
William  H  Sutphin  Democrat  of  New  Jersey, 
a  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee," 
Richards  concluded  "The  amendment  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  205  to  168  on  roll  call." 

M:  S't'-MKer,  those  who  challenge  the 
pa;ii^'vi^in.  the  loyalty,  of  all  who.  prior 
to  December  7,  advocated  national  de- 
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^  '  I'i-   V    ■  ■  ,  :i! ; '<  : '  i'  '"t  v:   !» '  fir 
r '■■■'"'•"  ■  ■   '*•'■':  r   ■  !■    •:■  :      cur  Nation. 
^-    ...  !...■■   li  ,'■;     i  I    .:■  ,,    y  from  what 
has  since  happ< :.  u     .\  thing  could  have 
brought  hom(  i     ;    ue  vivic":.    t:„i: 

Pearl  Harbor  a:  .;  .fx  t  quent  e\(:  :>  lUv 
folly  of  failing  to  first  mak  >  quale 
preparation  for  national  del  ease  bofore 
becoming  involved  In  the  World  War. 

Let  those  who  disrupt  national  unity 
by  questioning  eith.  r  thr  loyalty  or  the 
judgment  of  fori:':  -  ...'ionists  look 
within.  1  •  ::.  r:  <x.:;.:e  their  own 
records  aiid  Iht-y  wni  r-hih  that  It  w,- 
their  Impetuosity,  their  unrealistic  a*.- 
tude,  and  proposals  which  made  possible 
the  reverses  we  have  sa-^ta-ntd 

To  thosp  who  so  lea  >  ommend 
thcmsc'.t  .!■  ;i  sume  they  have  a 
monopoly  ui  paiiiCw.,m:  who  hurl  charges 
of  disloyalty  at  their  equals  if  not  iheir 
betters,  let  nie  quote  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  St.  Luke,  who  said: 

How  canst  thou  say  to  thy  brother: 
Brother,  let  me  pull  out  the  mote  that  is 
In  thine  eye.  when  thou  thyself  beholdest  not 
the  beam  that  Is  In  thine  own  eye?  Thou 
hypocrite,  cast  out  first  the  beam  out  of 
thine  own  eye.  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly 
to  puU  out  the  mote  that  is  In  thy  brother's 
eye 

Let  these  self-anointed  critics  of  loyal 
Americi.i.  i,  ke  stock  of  their  own  lack 
of  judgniLMi. 


Rationing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  ROSSRiZLEY 

OF     OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuc'idnv    May  12,  1942 

Mr.  RIZLiiY  :M:  .  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
growing  distrust  daily  of  bureaucrats. 
The  people  in  this  country  are  not  smug 
or  complacent.  They  want  to  go  all  out 
to  win  this  war.  They  are  willing  to  be 
rationed.  They  do  not  want  it  done, 
however,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing bureaucratic  control,  which  now 
threatens  our  Government. 

Some  of  them  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  they  have  never  used  as  much  sugar 
as  they  are  now  permitted  to  have  under 
the  rationing  order.  They  wonder  about 
all  the  expense  involved.  The  older  peo- 
ple say  that  during  the  last  war  we  had 
wheatless,  meatless,  and  sugarless  days 
all  on  the  honor  system.  They  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
trusted  during  that  time  and  that  they 
did  not  violate  the  trust  imposed. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  a 
portion  of  a  letter  from  a  constituent  of 
min»  ;.:.  i  ;>  v  :  y  •:rriely  editorial  from 
the  E:..t;  M.  :;::,'it^  N*  as  of  la.';'  Saturday, 
May  y 

PoNCA  CiTT  Okla.,  May  7—1  have  read  so 
many  wild  ideas  reported  in  news,  and  lis- 
tened to  so  many  radio  harangues  about  tires 
and  cars  that  I  wonder  what  really  sound 
thinking  Is  being  exercised.    I  know  there  Is 
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srrziNc  OLD  jmcv::  ^ 
The  profX5sal  of  several  hit::.  ( 
offlcials    to   seize    privately    ow:..  ', 
automobiles    now,   not   because    :. 
ment  needs  them,  but  lust  ■'      > 
from  driving  them.  "  has  brou^:  : 
ator     Johnson.      Colorado     Dvr.. 
charge  that  "the  American  people 
pushed  around  to  satisfy  the  egotism 
bureaucrats  "     Unfortunately,  that 
net   without   foundation      There    i< 
tism    among    bureaucrats   which    n; 
sons  would  scarcely  believe.    And 
the    bureaucracy    the    greater    the 
the  less  the  welfare  of  the  Individufjl 
means    to    the    more    ar'  k' 
Government   hirelings 

It  goes  without  say::'c   '  .    * 
people,  however   much    tr.ey    ....;..    f. 
private,  are  prepared,  willing,   to   g( 
leneths     f  s.iCT:f.re  ;:.     rdtT  ^.-   a;:-. 
The   pe    p^f  .■.:   :.  ■  ■:■  rv.pl.L.-^e:.-     ,i:.:l 
things   requiruig   sacrifice,    neces.sa: 
they  are  wilUr.e  to  so  further  than 
men  of  "r.!>  :v."  ■■;cie     :  Ciovemmen 
bureaus,    c   r^.::    —     :..-     s-.d    authc 
willing  to   .'-:<       Bu'    ';•«=•.•   have   r.r, 
lor    forced    emergencies,    fictional    - 
and  any   rationing   that   Is  not  r;- 
the  facts      They  re <»"'.'   --vith  all  t;  : 
the    expressed    deter:r.;:.a-ion    of    - 
reaucrats  to  make  ::>     virs  impa 
civilian  population  n.   re  -  ■  rre  'h   ; 
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no  rubber  beyond  the  r  q;  --r:  r  ;  f 
'A  I.-  -T  Tt.  and  that  the  ir.i:.  p  r'.i'  '  :.  : -^  t- 
.  :;.  •■  becoming  acute.  h\r  .'  -■•■::i-  ■  :r,e 
that  the  conscription  of—  '  :  .:  n-e  cf — 
private  automobiles  Is  prerr.  •  '■  Jf'  m  cb- 
aervatjon  around  this  neighborhcoc; 
large  piles  of  old  tires  beyond  use  ir  itp- 
and  piled  up  around  Junk  yards.  g;\rages, 
etc — why  not  order  them  to  be  sent  In? 

In  addition,  there  Is  an  enormous  number 
of  Idle  cars,  all  having  tires  and  eq  jipment 
and  of  various  ages  and  condition,  now  on  i 
used  car  lots  and  being  held  bv  dealers, 
Would  It  not  be  better  to  mak"  u^*^  of  this 
supply?  If  cars  are  to  be  pur  :  -  by  the 
Government    and    these    used    f    :-  'd    be 

purchased  at  the  price  they  wre  ,:r  i  by 
dealers  in  their  Inventories  for  Income-tax 
piirpoaes,  the  cost  per  unit  would  not  be 
high  I  speak  from  observation  In  prepar- 
ing tax  returns  And  why  not  at  tl  at  price 
since  that  is  the  declared  value  and  the 
basis  on  which  profit  w  •.-;  f\^\\:^r\ 
paid? 

I  know  that  cars  running  today 
conserved,  speeds  reduced,  unnecessary  driv- 
ing eliminated,  etc,  but  see  no  reison  for 
taking  private  cars  cut  of  service  Jtst  to  be 
doing  so.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
gasoline  In  fact,  there  is  so  much  petroleum 
In  the  oil  States  out  here  that  prjduction 
was  stopped  entirely  for  18  days  in 
Texas,  and  very  lltrle  ch.inge  in  prtiductlon 
for  May  Due  totl.e  t  i::-portation  jiroblems 
there  are  sections  of  me  country 
adequate  supplies,  but  If 
eliminated  locally  whff^  ~ 
slve  and  many  prcduc-  -~  : 
tirely.  w  11  not  the  ex;-'-:  .  ■■[  r:i 
men  be  absorbed  in  oth-r  ::  lu-  r, 
it  really  tough  when  oil  Is  needed  ^ 

Dont    misunderstand    me      I    kndw 
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must  be  all-out  war  effort  and  thajt  this  Is 
everyone's  war  and  that  everythinc  In  pri- 
vate use  today  must  be  available  '^hen  and 
If  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  '  •  a  ir.  but 
why  not  begin  at  the  beginniiu;  -::  jce  use 
cf  available  Idle  supplies  and  go  pn  from 
there? 

I'm  personally,  as  you  may  have  decided, 
fed  up  with  these  cracked-brain,  ha  f-baked, 
hysterical,  unsound,  not-planned,  investl- 
gat^-d.  or  thought-out  Ideas,  regulatipns,  etc., 
from  bureaucratic  nmccmpccps. 


u.-e    ;;; 
to  any 


sary  to  all-out  prosecution  of  the  war.  They 
resent  the  expressed  determination  of  one 
bureaucrat  that  "we're  gonna  teach  these 
folks  there  is  a  war,"  and  the  opinion  of 
another,  "hardship,  hell;  it'll  be  good  for 
"em." 

If  rubber  requirements  are  such  that  no 
rubber  Is  available  for  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, and  whatever  the  cause  of  such  shortage 
because  of  lack  of  official  foresight,  then  the 
people  will  gladly  do  without.  If  gasoline 
ever  really  becomes  short,  and  every  gallon  is 
needed  for  the  armed  forces,  or  even  where 
transportation  difficulties  alone  create  a 
shortage,  they  will  willingly  do  without. 
With  sugar  short  or  needed  for  explosives, 
they  will  willingly  forego  the  cakes  and  pies 
and  Jams  and  Jellies  and  candy  and  the 
"second  spoonful."  They  will  do  without 
new  refrigerators  and  stoves  and  radios  and 
electrical  accessories  and  a  multitude  of  other 
things.  If  necessary. 

But  they  don't  want  to  do  this  merely  upon 
the  whim  of  some  pompous  and  arrogant 
bureaucrat  determined  to  further  and  fur- 
ther regiment  our  existence  merely  to  show 
his  authority  or  to  forward  his  bureaucratic 
program  of  creating  more  regulations  in  order 
to  hire  more  partisans  to  enforce  them. 

Most  of  the  old  jalopies  now  needing  new 
tires  the  Government  doesn't  need  at  all.  nor 
would  any  of  the  plutocratic  Joy-riding 
bureaucrats  who  are  riding  around  In  good, 
shiny,  new.  Government-owned  cars,  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  and  without  rationing  hin- 
drances on  gasoline  or  tires,  be  seen  in  them. 
Doubtless  a  lot  of  these  old  cars  would  be 
better  In  the  scrap  pile,  but  there  are  a  few 
miles  of  needed  transportation  left  in  many 
of  them,  and  certainly  the  little  rubber  left 
on  their  paper-thin  tires  couldn't  possibly 
Jtistlfy  their  seizure.  It  would  be  Just 
another  example  of  the  "pushing  around" 
noted  by  the  Colorado  Senator. 


Poland  Will  Live  .Asain 

FXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN    THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1942 

Mr  FMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
S:  •  K-r.  May  3  was  Polish  Constitution 
D  iv  which  had  a  deeper  significance  this 
year  than  ever.  When  Poland  was  over- 
run by  the  Nazi  war  machine  in  Sep- 
tember 1939,  the  President  of  Poland 
said  to  the  world:  "Poland  will  live 
again,"  and  we  know  that  to  be  true.  We 
also  agree  with  Winston  Churchill  when 
h^  -aid  1  little  later:  "The  heroic  de- 
;  :.-  (I  W.irsaw  shows  that  the  soul  of 
P  iand  is  indestructible,  and  that  she  will 
r:  ■    ti:  iin  Ik-   a  rock." 

M;-  Sptik-:.  I  have  in  my  southwest 
W.i  hij.ston  district  many  fine  Polish  cit- 
:7- :-,  ,::  i  this  year,  Instead  of  holding 
•';■.'  .:  ..  .  K  public  celebrations  of  Consti- 
tution Day  they  devoted  their  efforts  to 
Fu:i  ha.-.n^'  W'jV  Sanngs  Bonds  and  in 
a;.:  :-4  'r.  R  i  Cross  and  other  relief 
atr-  r. c:--^  Ir.  ras  connection,  I  desire  to 
i:.-  r"  .:.  h  I  fcord  the  interesting  com- 
.-:;.:..,  a:  :-.  a  a.iressed  to  th€  pioneer 
G:.<-.  -  Hi.:.  ;•  Post.  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  by 
H  ::  J  zt  ;  Z-  id:^ko,  prominent  lawyer  and 


leader  of  the  Polish  people.    The  com- 
munication referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

EnrroR  of  the  Grays  Harbor  Post: 

In  the  last  few  days  quite  a  number  of 
people  have  asked  me  whether  or  not  the 
Polish  people  of  this  community  are  going  to 
observe  Polish  Constitution  Day,  which  falls 
on  May  3,  and  I  thought  it  proper  if.  through 
the  means  cf  newspapers,  the  public  could 
be  Informed  that  this  year  the  Polish  people 
of  this  community  are  not  holding  a  public 
gathering  in  observance  of  this  day.  for  the 
reason  we  are  at  this  time  engaged  in  de- 
voting our  time  toward  our  common  cause, 
namely.  War  Savings  Bonds,  Red  Cross,  and 
other  relief  work,  so  Important  to  all  of  us. 

The  history  of  Polish  Constitution  Day 
dates  back  to  May  3,  1791.  That,  you  will 
note,  was  2  years  after  our  own  Constitution 
was  adopted.  The  Polish  Constitution  was 
framed  along  the  same  lines  and  principles 
of  our  own  &iid  that  of  the  French  Constitu- 
tion. Many  liberties  were  granted  to  the 
people,  and  the  nobility  was  stripped  of 
various  powers,  and  peasants  were  given  rep- 
resentation under  the  new  law.  However,  the 
Polish  Constitution  was  short-lived,  as  4 
years  later  Poland  was  assailed,  invaded,  and 
partitioned  by  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  when  the  three  invasions  were 
made  in  1795,  1797,  and  1799.  Poland  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  nation  until  1919.  when  inde- 
pendence was  recognized  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles. 

However,  during  that  century  and  a  quar- 
ter of  Poland's  captivity,  the  people  of  Poland 
maintained  their  Identity  through  publica- 
tions, songs,  poems,  and  churches,  and  re- 
tained their  mother  tongue  and  waited  for 
the  day  when  Poland  would  rise  again  This 
opportunity  came  when  our  wartime  Presi- 
dent, Woodrow  Wilson,  came  to  the  front  for 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed  people  and  made 
Poland  a  nation  again.  Poland  prospered  well 
for  20  years  until  Hitler  marched  and  once 
more  Poland  is  submerged  as  a  nation.  The 
Poles  are  bleeding  but  they  still  hope  and 
fight  and  live  and  die  for  freedom.  Thou- 
sands of  Poles  have  been  ruthlessly  torn  from 
their  homes  and  sent  to  Germany  to  work. 
Many  escaped  and  are  now  fighting  with 
other  allied  nations. 

Forty-two  thousand  Polish  soldiers  are  now 
reoutfltted   in  England. 

Fifteen  thousand  are  in  the  air  corps.  Many 
of  these  troops  have  since  seen  action  in 
Africa  and  other  places.  The  Polish  High- 
land Brigade  consisting  of  15,000  mountain- 
eers are  in  the  Carpathians.  One  hundred 
thousand  Poles  are  fighting  with  the  Rus- 
sians. One  thousand,  five  hundred  are  new 
serving  as  privates  who  once  were  Polish  offi- 
cers of  all  grades  from  second  lieutenants  to 
lieutenant  colonels. 

It  is  estimated  that  probably  2.000,000  Poles 
have  been  transported  to  Germany  and  there 
placed  at  forced  labor. 

Neither  these  lamentable  losses  or  Ger- 
many's severe  repressive  measures  have 
stopped  resistance  In  occupied  territories. 
They  still  publish  underground  newspapers, 
dailies,  and  weeklies  and  pass  them  among 
their  people,  even  though  the  penalty  for 
such  is  death. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  (according 
to  Polish  figures)  about  4.000.000  people  of 
Polish  descent  and  while  these  people  are 
loyal  to  the  United  States  and  its  principles, 
their  hearts  bleed  for  their  loved  ones  in 
Poland.  Occasionally  we  hear  of  and  see 
Polish  people  throughout  the  country  rais- 
ing funds  to  assist  their  Polish  friends  and 
relatives  who  are  so  in  need  since  Poland 
has  been  overrun  by  Germany.  This  com- 
munity alone  has  sent  about  $4,000  through 
the  American  Red  Cross  to  Poland's  aid. 
They  have  also  raised  about  $500  to  our  own 
American  Red  Cross  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
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At  this  time  the  Polish  people  feel  that 
^liile  the  observance  of  Constitution  Day 
wotild  add  a  spark  of  life  to  the  hopes  of 
the  Poles  in  Europe,  yet  they  feel  that  our 
own  cause  in  our  efforts  today  are  far  more 
Important  than  celebrating  a  victory  of  long 
ago. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JozEF  Zelasko. 


Fosl-Oihce    V\'a,?cs 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 

OF  CALircF.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1942 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Alameda  < Calif.)  Times-Star  entitled 
"Grave  Mistake"  and  also  an  editorial 
from  the  Oakland  Post-Enquirer  of  April 
30.  1942,  entitled  "Post-Office  Wages." 

[From  tlie  Alameda  (Calif  )  Times-Star) 

A    crave    MISTAKE 

Three  great  magazines  of  the  United  States 
are  to  double  their  selling  price  in  a  short 
time.  Their  explanation  is  that  the  price 
they  now  have  to  pay  for  labor  is  doubled 

This  transaction  presents  one  very  impor- 
tant fact — yes.  a  very  outstanding  fact — that 
you  and  I  and  the  man  on  the  street  should 
pause  and  consider  You  would  hardly  be- 
lieve that  the  mall  carrier  who  hands  ycu 
your  Saturday  Evening  Post  at  your  door  and 
also  the  man  or  woman  who  places  your 
Colliers  magazine  in  your  post-cfflce  box. 
and  the  person  who  unties  the  many  bundles 
of  Liberties — all  of  these  men  and  women 
who  serve  the  Government  and  who  also 
serve  you.  have  had  no  increase  in  their 
wages  since  the  year  of  1925. 

It  is  really  hard  to  believe  that  our  mail 
carriers  and  fKJst-offlce  employees  have  been 
so  criminally  and  carelessly  neglected. 

The  mail  carriers  and  all  postal  employees 
must  b-  men  of  ability— men  and  women  of 
education  and  standing  In  the  world.  They 
have  their  homes  to  maintain,  their  families 
to  support,  their  children  to  educate — they 
are  not  floaters  that  come  and  go — although 
some  of  these  migrants  receive  much  better 
wages  than  the  sterling  post-office  employee. 

Think  of  this — not  a  cent  of  Increase  In 
salary  since  the  year  1925.  And  it  Is  not 
their  fault,  for  they  have  made  several  appli- 
cations for  an  Increase  of  wages  but  the 
powers  that  be  have  been  too  busy. 

The  work  done  by  these  men  and  women 
is  skilled  work— yes,  very  skilled  work— these 
men  and  women  are  never  through  learning. 

Yes,  they  receive  a  good  pension  when  they 
retire  but  Just  remember  that  they  paid  for 
It  themselves — and  also  remember  that  they 
are  not  allowed  to  strike  Much  could  be 
f-ald  on  this  angle  of  the  situation  but  it  will 
be  passed  over  at  this  time — only  the  plain 
cold,  outstanding  fact  will  be  admitted 

This  glaring  injustice  can  and  should  be 
remedied  at  once.  Write  or  wire  your  Senator 
or  Congressman  today  In  plain  language  he 
can  understand,  and  when  your  carrier  hands 
j-ou  that  welcome  letter  that  you  have  been 
waning  for,  stop  him  for  a  minute  and  say: 

"Say.  Bill,  I  wrote  several  of  our  Congress- 
men about  giving  you  boys  that  well  deserved 
raise  I  made  it  plain  and  I  called  a  spade  a 
spade.  Your  family  Is  entitled  to  the  neces- 
sities of  life  Just  the  same  as  the  tradesman's 
and  you  will  be  getting  it  soon.    Yes,  very 


soon."     Then    you    will    sleep    belter     mat 
night. 
Thank  you. 

The  Hired  Man. 

(From  the  Oakland    (Calif  )    Post-Enquirer) 

POST-OFFICE   WAGES 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment showed  a  legal  siu'plus  of  $34  - 
719,657.37. 

It  was  one  of  the  few  Federal  agencies  that 
showed  a  money  profit. 

But  the  Government  has  no  more  right 
than  a  private  employer  to  make  profits 
through  sweatshop  methods — and  the  wages 
paid  post-office  employees  are  notoriously  low. 
With  not  a  raise  in  the  last  17  years  of  soar- 
ing living  costs. 

That  is  why  all  fair-minded  people  believe 
a  new  deal  should  be  in  order  for  these  post- 
office  employees. 


\:iut'u;r   Ia.  iter   I'roni   a   Pr,v;.le 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


mu.  EUGENE  J.  Klr^GH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1942 

Mr.  KFOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  date 
of  April  30.  1941, 1  took  the  liberty  of  in- 
serting In  the  Record  an  interesting  let- 
ter I  received  from  a  young  man  who, 
with  his  family,  has  resided  in  my  home 
neighborhood  for  a  long  time. 

That  interesting  letter  set  forth  his 
experiences  as  a  draftee  in  the  Army.  I 
have  recently  received  another  letter 
from  him  setting  forth  his  present  expe- 
riences as  a  student  in  an  oflBcers'  train- 
ing school. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  this  young 
man  will  creditably  discharge  any  duties 
that  may  be  imposed  upon  him.  as  I  know 
he  brings  to  his  work  a  background  de- 
veloped in  a  typically  American  home. 

His  neighbors  are  proud  of  him. 

That  letter  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Gene:  It  has  been  quite  some  time 
since  I  last  wrote  but  as  you  must  know  we 
have  very  little  time  to  ourselves.  At  pres- 
ent, I  am  about  4  weeks  away  from  a  com- 
mission and  want  to  say  I  have  never  worked 
harder  for  anything  up  till  now.  I  don't 
regret  the  discipline,  long  hours  of  work  In 
the  field,  or  the  forced  studying  at  night  be- 
cause it  all  has  a  very  definite  purpose. 

So  many  people  snicker  at  the  mention  of 
a  90-day  wonder,  but  I  don't  mind  them  be- 
cause they  have  no  idea  of  Just  how  complete 
our  course  is.  Before  coming  here.  I  had  a 
year's  experience  in  the  field  among  troops 
and  was  complacent  In  the  misguided  thought 
I  never  could  be  taught  more.  Needless  to 
say,  I  stand  corrected.  Why  every  man  here 
has  as  much  or  more  service  than  I  and  they, 
too,  are  learning.  It  comes  easier,  and  com- 
bined with  service  in  the  field,  will  produce  a 
crop  of  combat  officers  that  will  win  this  war 
perhaps  a  lot  quicker  than  expected.  In  my 
opinion,  no  better  officers  will  enter  the  serv- 
ice than  those  who  graduate  from  the  infan- 
try school. 

Rest  assured.  Gene,  the  school  is  doing  a 
bigger  Job  than  due  credit  is  given.  If  I  suc- 
cessfully finish  here  (it  is  a  doubtful  thing, 
constantly  up  to  1  week  before  graduation) 
I'll  be  very  proud  and  feel  assured  I  will  be 
able  to  take  over  my  part  and  do  it  well;  I 


hope  ui  uell  as  you  people  at  home,     vsaih  a 
combined  effort,  we  can't  lose 

Regards  to  your  mother  and  Vincent  and 
Edmimd  when  you  see  them.  Ill  try  to  write 
a  little  more  often  and  keep  you  posted  as  lo 
how  things  are  progressing  in  the  Army  end 
of  the  effort. 

Sincerely  yours. 


R.>o,i;;,on  ot  Lnu.siana  Bankers 
.Association 


EXTENSION  OF  RF%!.M  K 


HON,  J.ARED  Y.  SANDERS.  JR. 


.  -h.:  ^.N  A 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1942 

Mr.  SAM  1  RS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Louisiana  Bankers  Association  at 
their  forty-second  annual  convention  on 
April  28,  1942,  which  resolution  contains 
an  expression  of  the  views  held  by  the 
membership  on  important  issues  now 
confronting  this  country.  This  resolu- 
tion is  entitled  to  be.  and  will  undoubtedly 
receive  careful  consideration  by  this  body. 

The  resolution  in  question  reads  as 
follows: 

Whereas  our  Nation  faces  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  cf  its  history;  and 

Whereas  nothing  must  be  left  undone 
which  will  contribute  to  winning  the  war 
and  establishing  a  permanent  peace:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Louisiana  bankers,  m 
convention  assembled,  go  on  record  as  fa- 
voring : 

1,  A  financial  policy  and  program  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury  which  will  reduce  the 
ever-present  danger  of  inflation. 

2.  Prompt  elemination  by  the  National  and 
State  Governments  and  all  other  tax  levying 
bodies  of  all  but  immediately  essential  ex- 
penditures. 

3  Immediate  price  controls  applying  to  all 
es.sentlnl  items  of  consumers'  goods  before 
general  levels  become  so  higl  that  reduc- 
tions would  be  Impracticable. 

4  A  reasonable  celling  on  wages  in  ratio  to 
the  ceiling  established  or  to  be  established  on 
commodity  prices. 

5.  A  fearless  Government  policy  In  respect 
to  continued  efforts  by  leaders  of  organized 
labor  to  accomplish  selfish  aims  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  common  good  and  at  the  cost 
of  retarding  the  Nati<  ;  •    w    r  .  "  irts. 

6.  The  limitation  :  .  ■  -■-Ive  profits 
through  special  taxes  on  war   contracts 

7.  A  study  of  post-war  prcblems  looking  to- 
ward such  controls  as  will  effectively  soften 
the  shock  of  economic  dislocations  and  avoid 
a  pcst-war  boom,  followed  inevitably  by  a 
depression:  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  BBsoclatlon,  realising 
the  Important  part  which  the  banks  must 
play  in  financing  the  war  effort,  call  upon 
every  member  to  cooperate  to  the  utmost 
with  the  Treasury  Department  bv  «<=- ^ting 
in  the  sale  and  Issuance  of  War  B  and 

by  purcha.sing  liberally  of  Government  secu- 
rities for  their  own  lnvestm»"nt:  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  !»  I  :  •((! 
States,  to  each  of  the  Senators  a;. a  I.m  r.  - 
sentatives  from  the  State  of  Louiaia 
to  the  secretary  of  the  American  B. iktit 
Association, 
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His  address  is  as  follows: 


Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests, 
brother  members  of  the  Holy  Name  Society, 
I  congratulate  the  spiritual  director.  Father 
Flattery.  Commissioner  Nugent,  the  officers 
and  the  members  of  the  Holy  Name  Society 
of  the  Department  of  Sanitation,  upon  this 
splendid  gathering,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  in  including  me  among  your  guests. 

It  is  most  inspiring  to  look  into  the  cheer- 
ful faces  of  4.000  men  who  have  made  it 
their  annual  custom,  on  Mother's  Day,  to  at- 
tend Mass  and  receive  Holy  Communion  at 
St,  Patrick's  Cathedral,  the  Mother  Church 
of  this  Archdiocese.  I  am  sure  that,  with 
pleasant  anticipation,  you  looked  forward  to 
this  happy  reunion,  sitting  down  to  a  leisurely 
breakfast  in  this  luxurious  hotel  and  greeting 
old  friends  and  exchanging  pleasantries. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  tor  me  to  assemble 
with  Holy  Name  men.  and,  today,  I  have  the 
added  pleasure  of  being  your  guest.  The 
Holy  Name  Society  is  the  backbone  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and,  wherever  one  travels  in 
our  land,  he  will  find  a  branch  of  this  society 
of  Catholic  laymen.  Not  always  will  the 
attendance  be  so  large  as  today,  but  there 
will  be  present  the  same  sincerity  and  devo- 
tion. The  Holy  Name  Society,  with  the  largest 
membership  among  Catholic  laymen,  is  demo- 
cratic because  all  Catholic  men  may  Join 
regardless  of  age.  financial  or  social  position, 
color,  or  nationality. 

In  San  Francisco's  Chinatown,  I  attended 
Mass  at  the  Church  of  the  Paulist  Fatheis 
and  there  I  saw  men  of  the  yellow  race  kneel- 
ing beside  men  of  the  white  race,  all  receiving 
Holy  Communion  as  Holy  Name  men. 

In  1939.  in  the  city  of  Oslo,  at  the  Cathedral 
of  St,  Olit.  on  the  second  Sunday  of  August, 
I  received  Holy  Communion  with  the  Holy 
Name  Society  of  Norway  The  total  at- 
tendance was  not  more  than  25  men  and 
of  this  group  5  were  from  Ireland,  3"  from 
France,  2  from  Italy,  4  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  remaining  11  were  native 
N^"xegians.    The  enthusiasm   of  these  men 

'    Oslo    more   than    compensated    for    their 
-mall  number. 

Recently,  in  Washington,  our  Nation's 
Capital,  on  Holy  Name  Sunday.  I  was  thrilled 
to  find  the  church  filled  with  men.  Many 
were  of  foreign  birth,  attaches  of  the  diplo- 
matic service,  while  others  were  my  colleagues 
in  the  Ccngress  of  the  United  States.  These 
Congressmen  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  there  also  were  men  from 
Alaska.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines 

Men.  you  can  well  be  proud,  as  I  was  on 
these  occasions,  of  your  membership  In  the 
Holy  Name  Society. 

This  morning,  as  a  member  of  the  Holy 
Name  Society,  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  representing  a 
district  located  in  the  City  of  New  York,  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
national   unity. 

Our  country  is  at  war.  On  December  8, 
Congress  declared  war  upon  Japan  and  on 
December  11.  Congress  declared  war  upon 
Germany  and  Italy.  Our  President  approved 
the  declaration  of  war  and  it  then  became 
the  solemn  duty  of  every  person  In  this 
country  to  Join  our  Commander  In  Chief. 
President  Roosevelt,  in  an  effort  to  win  this 
war.  Our  obligation  of  citizenship  demands 
complete  and  undivided  loyalty  and  no 
American  will  give  less.  In  word  and  deed. 
let  every  member  of  the  Holy  Name  Society 
work  for  national  unity  and  give  100-percent 
support  to  our  President.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

Each  day  the  war  brings  new  problems  and 
these  problems  can  be  solved  successfully 
only  through  the  united  efforts  of  our  citi- 


zens. Since  It  Is  the  duty  of  everyone  living 
under  our  flag  to  strive  for  national  unity 
in  the  United  States,  let  us  forget  any  ad- 
verse opinion  we  may  have  had  concerning 
the  war  before  the  dastardly  and  treacherous 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Now  we  can  have 
but  one  thought — the  success  of  our  armed 
forces — preservation  of  the  American  way  of 
life,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  freedom  of  religious  worship. 

Unfortunately,  In  this  country  there  are 
some  self-appointed  superpatriots  holding 
important  positions  in  religion,  politics,  and 
journalism,  who  seem  more  anxious  to  delay 
nationa'  unity  than  to  achieve  national 
unity.  This  misguided  group  refuses  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  debatable  and  nonde- 
batable  Issues  that  confronted  the  American 
people  before  Decemb?r  8.  They  would  damn 
forever  all  thoFe  persons  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress who.  prior  to  December  8,  held  views 
on  the  side  of  peace  and  against  war. 

Edwin  Markham  must  have  had  the  super- 
patriot  in  mind  when  he  penned  the  follow- 
ing quatrain  which  is  entitled  "Outwitted": 
"He  drew  a  circle  that  shut  me  out — 
Heretic,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout. 
But  love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win: 
We  drew  a  circle  that  took  him  In!" 

I  am  one  of  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
worked  unceasingly  throughout  the  years 
against  those  proposals  which,  I  thought. 
might  lead  us  away  from  peace  and  toward 
war.  For  my  former  position  against  war,  I 
offer  no  apology  My  decisions  and  votes 
were  based  upon  my  best  Judgment  and  the 
dictates  of  my  conscience. 

But,  on  December  8,  I  voted  for  war.  To- 
day, like  millions  of  other  Americans,  I  am 
doing  everything  possible  to  aid  and  assist 
our  President  in  this  national  crisis. 

To  those  in  this  vast  audience  of  4.OC0 
men.  and  to  our  listeners  on  the  radio,  who. 
like  myself,  favored  unlimited  appropriations 
for  our  own  defense,  but  who  siggressively 
opposed  legislation  which  seemed  to  be 
carrying  our  country  toward  war.  I  appeal 
for  active  support  of  the  President's  war 
program. 

Regardless  of  anything  "superpatriots" 
may  say,  this  war  can  be  won  only  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States.  It  is  your 
duty,  as  well  as  yoiir  privilege,  tc  step  Into 
line,  forget  the  past,  and  devote  all  your 
enthusiasm  and  energy  to  winning  the  war. 
One  may  find  it  difficult  to  retrace  his  steps 
and  to  withdraw  his  statements,  but  no 
American  should  place  his  pers-^nal  pride 
before  his  patriotism.  The  ties  ol  blood  are 
strong  and  the  love  of  the  land  that  gave 
us  birth  is  natural  but  this  Nation  is  fight- 
ing for  a  cause  greater  than  any  tie  of  blood, 
greater  than  the  love  of  a  part  cular  soil." 
greater  than  life  itself,  and.  in  such  a  battle] 
there  can  be  but  one  result,  victcry  Real- 
izing the  nature  of  the  struggle,  I  know  that 
you  will  give  not  less  than  your  l)est. 

Do  not  let  this  day  pass  without  doing 
something  constructive  to  help  win  the  war. 

If  you  are  not  available  for  service  in  the 
armed  forces,  you  can  assist  in  ott  er  ways — 
such  as.  greater  production  of  war  materials, 
conservation  of  food  and  other  essentials, 
buying  of  war  stamps  and  bonds  and  volun- 
teering your  services  for  civilian  defense.  Do 
something  at  once  and  do  it  enthu.siastically. 

President  Roosevelt,  more  than  any  other 
man  in  this  country,  realizes  the  necessity  of 
national  unity  of  thought  and  of  action.  No 
matter  how  strongly  you  opposed  war  before 
December  8.  today  the  President  ^eeks  and 
welcomes  your  help.  This  war  is  a  war  of 
every  American  and   that  means  jou. 

Let  us  take  Archbishop  Spellmim  as  our 
model  American.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  he  promptly  placed  every  Catjolic  hos- 
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pltal  and  institution,  the  services  of  the 
cleigy  and  the  religious  at  the  dispo&al  of 
Uncle  Sam.  To  further  aid  the  boys  at  the 
front,  the  Archbishop  contributed  his  per- 
sonal funds  and  donated  a  pint  of  his  own 
blood. 

In  closing.  I  urge  each  man  at  this  Com- 
munion Breakfast  to  resolve  that  he  will  sac- 
rifice his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  treasures 
to  the  victory  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  thank  you 
and  the  millions  of  other  Catholics  who  have 
already  willingly  given  tc  our  beloved  country 
their  prayers,  their  earnings,  their  energy, 
and  their  Sons. 


A    r':\U'rn..\    Proj^raT!    for    t-e    Fi.;  ..ica'iy 
Handicapped 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

[;0N.  KARRYR.  SHE??ARD 

OF   C.^LIFORNl.\ 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1942 

Mr.  SHEPP.ARD  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  by  Paul  A. 
Strachan: 

In  the  foregoing  articles  outlines  of  pro- 
posed plans  for  legislation  have  been  made, 
as  well  as  a  suggested  campaign  to  enlist 
public  interest.  If  these  are  put  Into  effect, 
with  the  Impetus  thus  given,  doubtless  many 
expansions  and  extensions  of  activity  would 
ensue.  A  sustained  drive,  however,  not  only 
needs  such  opening  "needling"  but  continued 
pressure  thereafter,  so  that  the  effort  thus 
Initiated  would  not  be  allowed  to  die  of  per- 
nicious anemia. 

Among  other  things  that  should  be  con- 
sidered Is  the  fact  that  very  few  people,  aside 
from  the  physically  handicapped,  themselves 
know  very  much  about  them,  as  Individuals, 
or  their  problems,  as  affecting  the  national 
economy.  With  such  pressure  as  would  be 
generated  from  the  projected  campaign  here- 
inbefore outlined.  It  would  be  thus  possible 
to  reach  down  into  the  subconscious  minds 
of  the  average  man  and  woman,  and  vividly 
portray  Just  what  the  relation  of  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  Is  to  them  as  Individuals. 
It  would  thus  be  possible  to  show  that  If  a 
majority  were  rehabilitated  and  put  to  work, 
the  strain  upon  national  resources  would 
ultimately  be  much  lessened,  which  would 
mean  less  tax  upon  the  Individual,  to  say 
nothing  of  greatly  Improving  the  national 
masr  productive  capacity  and  earnings.  This 
would  have  a  tremendous  effect  upon  public 
morale  as  well — all  of  which  at  this  Juncture 
is  vitally  Important  to  the  continuance  of 
our  Nation  as  the  citadel  of  freedom  and 
social  Justice  to  the  individual. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  Inspire  every 
group  at  interest  to  use  every  legitimate 
means  to  further  this  campaign.  A  worth- 
while plan,  it  Is  believed,  would  be  to  have 
a  national  essay  contest  on  the  subject  The 
Place  of  the  Physically  Handicapped  Citizen 
in  Our  Modern  Economy.  This  essay  con- 
test would  be  participated  in  by  students 
of  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
through  sponsorship  of  some  publication, 
and,  to  further  stimulate  interest  In  the 
contest,  prizes  In  cash,  scholarships,  and 
other  valuable  considerations — among  which 
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might  well  be  a  trip  to  Washington  for  the 
winner  or  winners;  an  Int.-oduction  to  the 
President,  leaders  of  Congress,  heads  of  de- 
partments, etc.,  would  be  offered  contestants. 

This  contest  spread,  say,  over  a  period  cf 
several  months,  would  serve  a  twofold  pur- 
pose. One  phase  would  be  that  of  the 
younger  generation,  represented  in  this  in- 
stance by  students  in  our  educational  Insti- 
tutions, need  educating  on  this  subject,  and 
need  to  have  it  brought  home  to  them  that 
the  national  welfare  is,  in  the  larger  sense, 
dependent  upon  the  well-being  and  prosper- 
ity of  all  our  people.  Wc  cannot  expect  that 
the  natural  indifference  of  youth  to  problems 
not  immediately  affecting  it  will  be  changed 
overnight,  but,  if  we  can  thus  make  them 
understand  that  their  own  welfare  is  af- 
fected by  the  condition  cf  others,  and  that 
they,  growing  into  adult  status,  must  study 
and  make  proper  provisions  against  being 
rendered  physically  handicapped  themselves, 
we  will  have  performed  a  great  and  much 
needed  educational  task. 

Such  an  essay  contest,  further,  would  ne- 
cessitate the  contestants  therein  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  research  work  and  in  so  doing 
they  would  doubtless  Inform  themselves  In 
such  a  way,  and  at  such  a  time  in  their  lives, 
as  to  leave  a  lasting  impression  upon  their 
minds,  which  would  have  a  profoundly  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  posterity  In  general.  Fur- 
ther, the  teachers  of  such  students  In  the 
127.000  school  districts  In  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  would  gain  a  needed  fresh  view- 
point on  this  very  important  question. 

The  parents  of  students  also  would  be 
brought  into  the  orbit,  aa  well  as  many  other 
groups  and  individuals,  and  the  finished 
product  unquestionably  would  attract  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  general  public,  so 
that  these  benefits  n-ould  mount,  cumula- 
tively, and  affect  a  very  large  percentage  of 
our  f)eop!e. 

The  details  of  such  a  contest  can  be  worked 
out  and  suitable  sponsorship  very  likely  ob- 
tained from  private  sources,  but  these  should 
have  the  support  and  cooperation  of  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  others,  at  interest,  so  that 
the  program  will  be  well  rounded  out. 

THE   PRESS  AND   RADIO 

Through  the  National  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers' Association,  the  National  Editorial  Asso- 
ciation, and  other  organizations  representing 
the  press,  a  plan  might  be  developed  whereby 
at  least  once  weekly,  and  especially  in  the 
metropolitan  dailies,  a  page  would  be  set 
aside  for  the  activities  of  the  physically 
handicapped. 

Tills  might  well  include  not  only  informa- 
tion provided  by  local  and  regional  groups 
dealing  with  the  problem,  but  cite,  as  well, 
the  progress  made  by  Individuals.  "Success 
Stories  of  the  Disabled  "  in  other  words  The 
whole  gamut,  from  educational  methods  and 
training;  placement,  and,  in  many  Instances, 
replacement,  of  the  physically  handicapped, 
could  be  developed  on  such  page,  and  in 
many  cases  frequent  reference  could  be  made 
to  it  by  local  radio  stations,  through  selected 
speakers. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Rov.  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick  delivered  a  powerfully  effective  ser- 
mon. Going  Through  Life  on  Three  Strings, 
in  which  he  depicted,  as  an  allegory,  that  the 
great  violinist.  Ole  Bull,  once,  while  In  the 
middle  of  a  public  concert,  snapjjed  his  G- 
strlng;  whereupon,  instead  of  stopping  his 
rendition,  he  simply  transposed  the  whole 
opus  and  played  It  out  on  three  strings. 
The  moral  Dr.  Fosdick  pointed  cut.  In  his 
message  to  the  handicapped,  was  that  we  need 
not  necessarily  come  to  a  dead  halt  when 
disaster  strikes  us  but  that  we  should  con- 
tinue on  with  whatever  means  are  at  hand. 
It  is  believed  Dr,  Fosdick  could  be  induced 
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to  repeat  that  sermon  as  a  part  cf  the  program 
on  behalf  of  the  physically  handicapped, 
as  it  is  most  appropriate  in  every  way. 

Other  speakers  from  time  to  time  could 
deal  with  various  phases  Eminent  divines 
might  well  emphasize  the  tender  sympathy 
and  very  practical  aid  rendered  the  sick  and 
helpless  by  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
necessity  thus  for  modern-day  Christiana  to 
fellow  in  His  footsteps. 

Historians  could  point  out  that  there  la  » 
great,  inspirational  message  to  all  humanity 
in  the  achievements  of  those  who.  although 
themselves  physically  handicapped,  have  left 
lasting  marks  upon  the  annals  of  all  time. 
Among  these  immortals  who  were  either 
totally,  or  partially  disabled,  have  been  great 
artists,  great  statesmen,  great  warriors,  great 
scientists  and  inventors,  and  eminent  men 
and  women;  in  fact,  in  every  walk  of  life. 
Their  lives  and  works  can  be  held  up  as  shin- 
ing lights  for  all  of  us  to  emulate,  ard  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  who,  ourselves,  are 
physically  disabled. 

All  these  things  furnish  endless  material 
for  continual  campaigning,  and  means  should 
be  developed  whereby  the  various  groups  at 
interest,  and  the  publicity  mediums  to  be 
used,  could  be  brought  together,  cooperatively. 
There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  this  can  be  done, 
but  there  should  be  some  central  organiza- 
tion coordinating  all  the.^^e  efforts,  and  de- 
veloping a  sustaining  program.  Inspiration- 
ally,  and  practically, 

FEDERAL    AND   STATE   CTVIL   SERVICE  COMMISSIONS 

In  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Ccmmla- 
sicn,  and  in  all  State  clvil-service  commis- 
sions, and  those  ol  municipalities,  there 
might  well  be  established  d.v.sions  of  place- 
ment of  the  physically  handicapped,  wherein 
suitable  placement  of  otherwise  properly 
qualified  applicants  for  public  employment, 
would  be  given  special  consideration.  In  or- 
der to  provide  a  background  of  knowledge, 
essential  to  proper  conduct  of  such  divisions, 
they  might  institute  studies  of  all  Govern- 
ment personnel  within  their  respective  Juris- 
dictions, to  determine: 

1.  How  many  physically  handicapped  ar* 
now  in  service? 

2.  In  what  capacities  are  they  serving? 
3    Is  their  service  satisfactory? 

4.  Comparisons  of  their  work,  with  that  of 
nonhand  capped. 

Simultaneously  with  launching  the  fore- 
going, there  should  be  established  a  national 
advisory  council,  to  be  composed  of  leaders 
of  various  groups  of  physically  handicapped, 
as  well  as  all  other  national  groups  at  inter- 
est. Among  other  Items  on  the  agenda  of 
such  council  would  be: 

To  launch  studies  to  determine  what,  in 
their  respective  experiences,  their  respective 
groups  of  physically  handicapped  are  beet 
fitted  to  do.     This  would  Include: 

(a)  Siu-vey  of  Industry,  through  all  avail- 
able statistics  and  contacts,  to  ascertain  Just 
what  types  of  work  the  handicapped  are  now 
filling  satisfactorily. 

(b»  Survey  of  educational  and  other  facili- 
ties, to  determine  the  number  and  range  ol 
employment  for  which  the  physically  handi- 
capped are  now  being  trained 

(c)  To  suggest  experimentation  in  the 
fields  of  training,  so  that  educational  insti- 
tutions might  add  to  their  curricula  such 
courses  as  may  be  feasible,  to  fit  into  the 
scheme  of  war  production.  (It  is  recognized 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  foregoing  Is 
now  being  done,  or  planned,  by  various  pub- 
lic agencies.  However,  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  situation,  a  coordination  and  centraliza- 
tion of  effort,  and  results — kept  current — is 
essential.) 

(d)  To  make  a  comparison  of  the  three 
thousiind-odd  types  ol  employment  in  Fed- 
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pacities of  those  who  have  not  3-et  umlergcne 
rehabilitation  processes.  There  Is  r.  c!":bt 
but  that  many  of  these  can  be  eu*  . 
tional  training  while  wrrk 
tial  occupation,  and  there  -;.  ulcl  re  :i  ;.  i"_!- 
and-fast  rules  laid  down  about  the  6  :-;.b  :'y 
of  applicants  being  determined  scl<  v  ■_.:  a 
their  having  been  previously  reha-^  . ;•..-  cl. 
The  status  of  the  Individual  migh'  N  7. ell 
decided  solely  upon  his  or  her  abiht  •  p.-r- 
form  certain  ta^ks.  coupled,  of  c  ur-^  i. ; 
proper  medical  examination  if  -  ;r  . 
red. 
Reverting  again  to  statistics,  mark-  cnm- 
■nt  authorities  contend  that  55  300,000, 
.e.irly  half  our  entire  population,  are,  In 
some  degree,  physically  hand.capped.  [n  view 
of   our   dire   need   for   manpower,   as  uredly, 
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more  attention  will  henceforth  be  e 
this  condition,   if  for  no  ctl,"r    re 
military  requirements. 

The  vital  need,  then,  for  planr.;r 
cuting  a   truly   national 
of  the  physically  handler 
all.  not  only  as  a  primary 
anti   developing  cur   fir>: 
defense — human    beings 
citizenry,  themselves    h\r 
portant  factor  in  after-:r. 
s<~c:al  planning. 

I:,  short,  not  only  to  = 
and  utilize  men  anci  a  :v 
are.  or  may  be  scr-n^-. fi 
ability. 
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Representative  Paul  Brown  of  Georgia 

REM. ARKS 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

'"  F   c.r(~:p.c, :  \ 

:n'  the  house  of  rzpp.e-enta" 

M:    coy      Mr    .==i>-'.Vi<e\-    I  :-t>k  Imar:- 
1  minute. 
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eral  service,  with  the  reported  apprtximate  1 
seven -hundred-odd  types  of  emplcyiient  in 
private  industry  new  satisfactorily  f  lied  by 
physically  handicapped,  and  to  endeavor  to 
exi«nd  the  number  and  variety  of  all  Bervices 
utilizing  the  handicapped. 

<e)  To  survey  existing  Federal  anh  State 
laws  dealing,  for  example,  with  woi  fanen's 
comp5n8atlon.  civil  service,  etc.  which  re 
strict  employment  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped, and  recommend  suitable  amerpmenta 
thereto. 

Rehabilitation  processes  In  themsellves  are 
slow,  and  thus  it  is  not  reasonable  to  believe 
that  mere  passage  of  legislation  woul  i  cause 
an  immediate  large  accession  to  the  number 
of  those  vocationally  rehabilitated  P  ist  his- 
tory shows  that  the  total  number  of  I  ederal 
State  and  privately  rehabilitated  Indi  rlduals 
despite  all  the  effort  and  hullabaloo,  is  only 
30.000  per  year.  If  this  Is  applied  |agalnst 
the  average  of  800.000  disabled  each 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  huge  ar:i  .  -  ap- 
proximating 770.000— for  which  there  has 
been  no  rehabilitation  If,  for  examri;»  =^1  me 
measure,  such  as  the  pending  Br  ;  i  ^  . — 
which  virtually  doubles  the  amouiv  ;  :  Pd- 
eral  contributions  to  Federal-State  rv': 
tation  programs — is  passed.  Its  effects  u.il  not 
be  felt  for  seme  time  in  the  future  a:ld  even 
then  it  would  hardly  do  more  t!,  .:; 
treble  the  present  output  of  tra..  f-  N 
withstanding,  some  such  bill  -h..\i'.- 
passed. 

But,  as  a  practicable  proposition, 
fully  utilize  the  services  of  physically  handi- 
capped   citizens    In   this    period    of    rational 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLLMLEY 

OF    VERMONT 

l.\    THE  H   )USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

;r,  d-u^^dny   Mny  73,  1942 

Mr.  FLUMLEY-  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
obliged  to  be  out  of  the  city  for  a  few 
days  on  ofBcial  business  and  must  start 
brfore  a  vote  is  had  on  either  the  pending 
measure  or  the  West  Point  bill,  so-called. 

If  there  L^  to  be  a  roll  call,  or  whether 
tricre  r-  nn-  I  am  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  b'Vh  b::N 

\Vh  r.  the  deficiency  committee  of  the 
Appr  •::  :ations  Committee  makes  its  re- 
p<  rt  ::r  re  the  budget  of  the  O  P  .\  ,  I 
jUiC  want  to  remind  you  people  who  are 
for  cutting  out  nonessential  expenditures 
rha'  there  are  thousands  of  patriotic 
Americans  who  would  work  their  heads 
off  and  hearts  out  to  save  this  country 
bv  contributing  their  services.  It  is  not 
Titcessary.  as  I  see  it,  to  set  up  another 
octopean  bureaucratic  agency,  with  all 
•.he  -a lanes  involved,  in  order  to  win  this 
'.var.  woh  a  b.ard-boiled.  discourteous  ad- 
mmisna-  r  at  its  head.  The  American 
P '^  pN  -^r.  c-  I'd— .  "  ready  to  make 
nece.v-ary  .-.iLr.!:  • — but  we  are  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  Americanizing  Hitlerism. 
N  rx  ;s  the  time  to  sicp,  look,  and  listen. 
W-  are  all  fed  up  with  this  dictator  stuff. 
Bv  .V  I  mean  the  people.  Congress  has 
•aken  tr.e  "easy  way.  It  has  made  itself 
susceptible   to  criticism   by  its  reckless 


Thf  -^PI.aKER.    Is  there  objection? 

TY'M     '.' aj  no  objection. 

^!:  COX.  Mr.  Spea:ker.  fidelity  to  duty 
is  a  thing  that  excites  the  admiration  of 
everyone.  Our  friend,  Paul  Brown,  who 
has  been  a  Member  of  this  House  for 
about  10  years,  has  never  missed  a  roll 
call  or  a  committee  meeting. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  always 
answered  on  the  first  call  of  every  roll. 
He  has  a  young  son,  Bobbie  Brown,  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  who  is  being  inducted  i 
into  the  Navy  today.  Bobbie  graduated  [ 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  completing  1 
1  4-v-ar  course  in  3  years,  making  Phi  I 
B  I  Kappa.  On  the  day  that  Pearl 
Hi;:;  :  '.as  attacked,  he  wired  the  Navy 
Department  for  leave  to  enter  the  Navy 
at  once.  He  was  not,  however,  prepared, 
and  was  compelled  to  take  a  certain  pre- 
paratory course,  which  he  has  comp'eted. 
There  were  500  in  this  class,  20  percent 
of  whom  failed,  and  of  those  being  in- 
ducted into  the  service  today  Bobbie  is 
the  youngest.  He  has  asked  for  assign- 
.T.i^r.f  to  submarine  duty,  a  very  hazardous 
brar.  h  -f  the  service.  Paul  would  like 
to  b''  p:>ient  to  witness  this  ceremony, 
but  rather  than  risk  missing  u  roll  call, 
he  is  here,  faithfully  carrying  on.  I  make 
.'Tiention  of  this  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fine  record  of  our  colleague,  and  as 
further  evidence  to  the  public  that  Mem- 
bers of  C  r^ress  are  sending  their  young 
sons  to  t;.f  front  to  do  battle  for  home 
and  country. 


delegation  of  its  own  power  ever  the 
purse.    Now  is  the  time  to  stop. 

I  call  it  patriotic  to  defend  and  to  un- 
dertake to  save  some  of  the  rights  of 
those  who  will  have  to  fight  to  win  this 
war,  and  to  conserve  the  liberty  they  are 
fighting  for  which  some  bureaucrats,  in- 
toxicated by  their  own  egocentric ,  mono- 
maniac greed  for  power,  are  destroying 
by  their  absolute  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  nation  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. God  never  made  but  one  man 
competent  to  do  what  some  of  these 
bureaucrats  with  a  Messianic  complex 
and  a  lust  for  power  are  trying  to  do  to 
us. 

I  am  for  unity,  but  there  is  stiil  a  Con- 
gress, or  Is  there?  If  Congre.ss  would 
realize  what  is  being  done  to  it  to  dis- 
credit it;  if  Congress  would  only  get  mad 
and  assert  itself,  for  the  people;  then  a 
lot  of  these  bureaucrats,  who  labor  under 
the  misapprehension  that  they  repre- 
sent the  people,  would  be  put  in  their 
places.  They  should  be,  or  Congress 
should  fold  up;  which  is  exactly  what 
these  people  would  like  to  see  happen. 

As  for  me — and  I  realize  full  v/ell  what 
I  am  saying — I  propose  to  represent  the 
people  and  to  try  to  protect  them  and 
their  form  of  government  to  thi?  last.  I 
do  not  propose  to  be  told  by  some  crea- 
ture of  Congress,  in  fact  or  impli.-dly,  that 
the  will  of  the  people,  expressel  by  and 
through  their  elected  representai  ives,  will 
be  thwarted  and  disregarded  by  some 
bureaucrat  who  could  not  be  elected  hog 
warden  or  fence  viewer  in  his  district,  in 
defiance  of  Con'iress. 

Let  us  appropriate  what  is  eisentially 
necessary  to  win  the  war.  Let  us  put  a 
stop  to  creating  bureau  on  buref.u,  inter- 
fering with  State  rights,  makin?  a  mess 
out  of  everything  at  the  expeme  of  the 
taxpayer. 

Let  us  put  a  stop  to  that  now. 

The  report  of  the  deficiency  commit- 
tee of  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
afford  an  opportunity  to  do  the  country 
a  service. 

Probably  I  should  take  time  to  look 
over  these  statements,  but  I  have  not  the 
time.  "Them  is  my  sentiment;;"  in  the 
rough,  and  I  will  let  them  stand  and  take 
the  consequences.  I  hate  to  see  Con- 
gress unjustly  attacked.  I  cislike  to 
know  that  there  is  an  atten-pt  being 
made  by  people  who  shall  be  nameless  to 
take  over  this  Government  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel.  I  tell  you  it  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  get  up  onto  its  hind  legs  to  let 
the  people  know  what  some  folks  are  try- 
ing to  do.  and  without  partisan.jhip  I  say 
it  is  time  to  stop. 


Tr„i;i.'  !L,rri-'r,  Bottleneck  War  Effort 

EXTENSION  OF  RLMAivK.- 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELL ER 

or   NEW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'rATI\T:S 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1942 

Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  tb     r— 
tleman   from   Wisconsin    I  Mr    Ml?  .ray 
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is  eminently  sound  in  ii-ivelghlng  ai:a;:ist 
trade  barriers  that  k- '^p  out  curiam 
dairy  products  from  N  '^  York  City.  I 
inveigh  against  those  tiade  barriers  also. 
Restrictions  of  this  sort  are  only  sound  if 
they  be  in  the  interests  of  public  health — 
to  keep  out,  for  example,  milk-borne 
disease.  But  too  often  thej-  aid  selfish 
dairy  interests  to  keep  out  wholesome 
food  and  thus  limit  the  supply,  causing 
higher  prices. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  erected 
insurmountable  traffic  barriers  between 
the  States.  These  trade  barriers  were 
bad  enough  during  peace,  but  they  are 
damnably  intolerable  as  they  are  dan- 
gerous during  war.  They  ar-*  a  serious 
hindrance  to  our  war  effort.  This  Bal- 
kanization of  our  States  must  stop.  The 
jealousies,  the  unfair  competition  be- 
tween States  must  cease.  The  interests 
of  States  must  yield  to  the  national  good 
in  our  present  peril. 

The  enormity  of  these  State  crimes 
against  our  national  welfare  is  clear  from 
a  few  following  examples: 

Rhode  Island  requires  that  all  milk 
brought  in  from  neighboring  States  must 
be  colored  "pink."  Imagine  drinking 
"pink"  milk.  The  obvious  purpose  is  to 
keep  out  foreign  milk  and  make  all  drink 
Rhode  Island  milk.  How  does  that 
.square  with  President  Roosevelt's  pro- 
gram to  squelch  inflation?  Rhode  Island 
would  make  useless  all  surplus  milk  alone 
its  borders:  decrease  the  quantity  of  milk 
available  to  Rhode  Islanders  and  thus 
Inflate  the  price. 

Milk  cannot  enter  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia unless  it  has  come  from  cows  that 
have  been  wiped  clean,  teat  by  teat,  with 
a  hemstitched  linen  towel  of  certain  di- 
mensions used  by  a  man  sitting  on  a 
three-legged  stool  in  a  barn  with  a 
smooth  ceiling. 

How  silly.  It  is,  however,  a  sly  and 
snide  bunco  game  to  keep  /  ;  ilk  origi- 
nating outside  of  Maryland  una  Virginia, 
thus  enabling  certain  dairy  interests  at 
the  Capital  to  dominate  and  inflate  their 
prices.  Inspectors  from  the  Capital  just 
will  not  journey  to  any  farm  outside  the 
Virginia-Maryland  milkshed  to  check 
compliance  with  these  ridiculous  condi- 
tions. 

An  egg  laid  this  morning  in  an  ad- 
joining State  cannot  be  sold  in  Georgia 
and  marked  "fresh,"  but  presumably  a 
Georgia  egg  laid  by  a  Georgia  hen  is  still 
a  fresh  egg  no  matter  how  old  it  is. 

In  some  New  England  States,  eggs  laid 
this  very  morning  in  adjoining  States 
cannot  be  sold  unless  "they  have  non- 
tremulous  air  cells,"  whatever  that  may 
mean.  In  Michigan,  the  tax  on  wine 
made  from  grapes  grown  in  Michigan  is 
4  cents  a  gallon,  but  wine  from  grapes 
grown  in  California  is  50  cents  a  gallon. 
California  will  get  even  and  will  similarly 
discriminate  against  Michigan.  Florida 
keeps  out  California  oranges  for  fear  of 
a  long  vanished  brown  rot  and  California 
retaliates  by  barring  Florida  oranges  and 
lemons  because  of  a  nonexistent  citrus 
canker. 

Apropos  these  obnoxious  trade  barriers 
I  call  attention,  for  example,  to  the  situa- 
tion with  reference  to  migratory  laws. 
It   is  estimated   that  4.000,000    persons 


migrate  acioss  State  lines  seeking  em- 
ployment in  agriculture  and  in  war  in- 
dustry and  that  antimigratory  laws  in  27 
States  and  settlement  laws  in  25  States 
tend  to  stop  the  free  movement  of  work- 
ers to  areas  where  their  services  are 
needed. 

Many  of  the  States  have  established 
ports  of  entry  where  motortrucks  are 
stopped,  measured,  and  inspected,  weight 
registered  and  taxed  as  to  gasoline  mile- 
age and  weight  of  pay  load.  For  ex- 
ample, Kansas  has  66  of  these  so-called 
poris  of  entry;  Nebraska,  31;  New  Mex- 
ico, 22;  California,  14.  Tourists  are  con- 
fronted with  a  preponderance  of  barriers 
in  scores  of  States. 

In  these  days  when  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  butterfat  is  so  essential  for  our 
war  effort  and  that  of  our  Allies,  we  find 
that  oleomargarine,  a  butter  substitute 
and  a  poor  man's  pure  food  wherever 
Gutter  cannot  be  afforded,  is  practically 
taxed  out  of  use  in  31  States.  The  cot- 
ton producers  are  thus  deprived  of  the 
sale  of  miUions  of  dollars  of  vegetable 
oils  No  one  profits,  not  even  the  but  ler 
producers.  The  loss  to  ourselves  and  our 
Allies  is  incalculable. 

Shortages  of  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  engineer?  are  reported  in  different 
sections.  All  Slates,  in  the  public  inter- 
est, limit  the  right  of  citizens  to  engage  in 
certain  professions.  In  time  of  war  such 
restrictions  operate  to  curtail  the  supply 
of  qualified  persons  and  impede  their 
transfer  to  States  where  their  services  are 
in  demand. 

In  one  case  an  Iowa  farmer  strtrted  for 
an  Army  camp  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  a 
load  of  melons.  He  was  stopped  by  the 
Iowa  State  highway  patrol  because  his 
truck  was  not  equipped  with  three  green 
lights  required  by  law.  His  delay  in  put- 
ting on  the  lights  caused  him  to  be  over- 
taken by  darkness  in  Missouri,  where  he 
was  stopped  and  forced  to  remove  the 
lights  because  in  Missouri  they  were 
illegal. 

Assuredly,  war  materials  must  pass 
quickly  from  one  part  of  the  Nation  to 
the  other,  but  these  trade  barriers  block 
the  way. 

A  truck  loaded  with  materials  for  a 
southern  Army  camp  crossed  the  Ohio 
River  from  Indiana  into  Kentucky  and 
sped  down  the  highway  until  the  whine 
of  a  police  siren  halted  it. 

"Officer,  this  load  is  consigned  to  the 
Army  quartermaster  in  Atlanta,"  pro- 
tested the  driver. 

"We  do  not  give  a  damn  if  you  have  got 
Uncle  Sam  himself  in  that  truck,"  was 
the  answer.  "If  It  is  overweight  you  pay 
a  fine." 

The  truck  was  found  to  be  1,000  pounds 
over  the  18000-pound  Kentucky  maxi- 
mum. The  driver  paid  a  fine  of  $24.50. 
The  delay  was  3  hours. 

A  truckload  of  lubricating  oil  headed 
for  Baltimore,  where  it  was  due  aboard  a 
ship  transporting  war  materials,  was  de- 
tained 6  hours  at  Wilmington  for  violat- 
ing a  regulation  peculiar  to  the  State  of 
Delaware.  The  ship  sailed  without  the 
oil. 

The  wide  variation  in  State  laws  and 


regula' 

ricr.s  2 


n^' 


h  constitute  trade  bar- 

iden'icrt!  types  of  high- 


ways in  the  several  States.  Tuey  ui  iv 
to  highways  which  were  consiiu-ua 
through  the  use  of  Federal  aid  funds,  and 
constructed  on  identical  plans  ar^I  ^;  ,.;id- 
ards  approved  by  the  United  S-.r, .  .-  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  which  approval 
was  necessary  before  the  funds  were  al- 
located to  the  States  for  the  projects. 

Trade  barriers  in  the  form  of  conflict- 
ing size  and  weight  laws  have  reduced 
motor  transportation  to  only  40  percent. 
The  Nation  cannot  stand  this  economic 
waste. 

While  the  Nation  fools  with  these  silly 
trucking  regulations,  a  nation  battles  for 
its  very  life.  We  are  fiddling  while  Rome 
burns.  I  am  informed  by  a  head  of  a 
company  having  huge  war  contracts  that 
there  is  a  place  in  Delaware  where  his 
truckmen  have  been  arrested  so  often 
that  to  avoid  the  delay  his  company  has 
established  credit  with  the  magistrate 
and  pays  the  accumulated  fines  In  a  lump 
sum. 

General  Forrest,  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  expressed  the  best  strategy;  'Get 
there  first  with  the  most  men." 

Too  many  battles  have  been  lost  thus 
far  because  we  democracies  had  "too  lit- 
tle, too  late." 

These  trade  barriers  make  for  "too  lit- 
tle, too  late." 

They  prevent  motortrucks  from  get- 
ting there  first  with  most  men — with 
most  material. 

Eighteen  industrial  workers  are  essen- 
tial to  fully  arm  and  equip  one  fighting 
man.  A  huge  industrial  army  therefore 
Is  essential  for  our  fighting  forces,  let 
alone  for  equipping  our  Allies.  Our 
trucks  must  roll  freely  to  arm  and  equip 
these  huge  forces.  We  must  keep  'em 
fiying  and  keep  them  rolling.  These 
trade  barriers  prevent  both. 

Maximum  weight  specifications  range 
from  Kentucky's  18,000  pounds — cham- 
pion headache  of  the  long-haul  trucker — 
to  Rhode  Island's  120,000.  At  Medford, 
Oreg.,  trucks  from  California  must  be 
stopped  and  their  loads  shared  with  other 
trucks  to  conform  with  Oregon's  lower 
load  limit.  Meanwhile,  pig  aluminum 
cannot  be  brought  on  time  to  airplane 
factories,  .ships  do  not  properly  get  the 
oil — cloth  for  uniforms,  drugs  for  medical 
supplies — machine  tools,  gun  mounts 
must  often  be  dropped  by  the  roadside  or 
placed  in  the  country  warehouses  be- 
cause of  these  ridiculous  State  barriers. 
This  is  no  longer  a  question  of  States' 
rights  to  be  speculated  upon  academ- 
ically; it  Is  a  damned  serious  problem 
that  needs  Immediate  solution.  If  the 
State  will  not  mutually  remove  these 
hindrances,  the  Federal  administration 
must  step  in  and  force  the  removal. 
President  Roosevelt  has  made  a  good 
beginning.  On  May  4  he  gave  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  headed 
by  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  power  to  set  poli- 
cies for  wartime  control  and  power  to 
develop  programs  to  facilitate  the  con- 
tinuous adjustment  of  the  Natlcn  and  Its 
transport  requirements  to  the  available 
supply  of  transportation  systems  relying 
upon  rubber. 

Eastman  now  has  the  authority  to 
force  the  State  governments  and  their 
political  subdivisions  to  do  away  with 
these    nonsensical    traffic    obstructions. 
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so-^-:i', ■■'■-■!    5^":i--    r:^:h',-        Vir;!^M 
and  Stiit^'  ..'umni-^oior.-  'Ai.i  a" 
curtail  his  authority;   h"  rr.  .^ 
rf  'h-  :v.  realiZ'-'  •!:  r  ^a  ^'    t:  ■•   r 
p:r:x   ;:'Tig:  that  'At  a;>'  •;._:  t^' 
t.';  i"  *    -eatens  our  vny  'x  -■- 
?:■    .  •'  nt  as  Commander  in  C 
ar:r.'_cl  forces  in  the  crindur'  . 
and  his  administratl\'    i; :.'   r. 
the  constitutional   lnter>tato 
provision.  I  believe,  have  complf 
to  wipe  out  these  barriers.    B  . 
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there  were  a  que.stion  of  const  r  ;  .  p.  d'y 
of  the  exercise  of  rhese  pcwrvs   \ 

of  those  who  ft-*.    :  a*    i.ii.-x  Mr.- 

tional  peril  fhr  C  ';-.-•:••.•::.    ;;;   1 
sense,    may   ha'. ■■   rci    !;»■   ;.  .i     i    : 
storage     temporarily        H  rrv  rr.i)' 

Pt<  d  T' '■;  -Anr  pf)\vr;  ^   ::,i,c   :;■'.■ 

T:  ,•  •.    s:  ■■    -    x't'nsive,  I  bcUev     u 
exunt  (jf  liu-  Nation's  peril.    L:rv' 
of  this  opninn     Hp  took  upnp.  (-in 
suspend  the  wrr     f  !:,ib>  t-       :;;.- 
the  Civil  Wi!       }{■•  -.a-,.  ,j  M,i:v:,i:-, 
secedini.:     i:;d  ■h"V>  b-.    -a;  •  d   'h-- 
After  the  war.  t.'v   S.p;-  Tri''  C';;,;:' 
had  no  such  p    V' 
Court  after  tht  'a  h 
power  to  wipe   -   ,■    T..  s.    •; 
interfennR  witli  ou:   a  t:  •  :T 
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R'ph.on     B 
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Many  of  these  difBcultio  r    --    >  ' 
desks      Many  are  compUcated   by  t 
and  local  ordinances 

These  laws,  most  of  them  excellen 
celved  for  the  protectlci  of  workers 
mote  public  hral'h  and  safety,  to  ra 
painlessly,  are  peacetime  la\n-s  i 
nately.  In  time  of  war  a  large  nuri';*^: 
act  as  brakes  to  all-out  production;  t 
ate  confusion;  they  Increase  cost.' 
cause  duplication  of  effort,  thev  pr 
struggle  in  which  we  are  ent;!^- 
postpone  the  day  of  victory 
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tler.ecks  in  your  uwr.  S-    '»■- 
further  the  tause  for  Ah     r.  'a-^  :.^rr  ni 
ir.jr    -b  *ri;ct  ons    •■:••    -:,.::•    ;     w    art 
iiu-     ^r  war  effor*  ; r.  4d  -t-p'.r.r-   :v   :, 

Take  tran.<por*ation.  for  ex.t;:  pis- 
no  uniformity  among  S'liN  -    i-  •     *: 
that  may  be  carried     :.    :. ^;..<.  a   - 
trucks,  drivers"  licenses    w-   c':\-    a.;! 
tax"* 

w    have  founa  numerous  :    -•  i     - 
-f       nab!y  rigid  enforcement  ;:  S:.r 
;•  J    regulations    that    have   delayed 
shipments    of    vital    wa--    materials, 
drivers  have  even  betv.    -.  :,-  to  jail  1 
nlcal   violations   and    S"  ■.'-■    .\:  r.     ;     i 
have  stubbornly  ref u.-- r  -o  i.-t       iv.r.: 
in  the  matter  of  loading  laws      W— 
same  trouble  m  rail  transportation      ill  we  re 
going  to  use  lur  rails  to  the  fullest  exTent  to 
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the  relax: ::tj  cf  read  restrictions  as 
.safety  w.U  pe.Tnit  'he  enforcement 
fortr,  speofi  rules  to  save  tire.-  Renieniber 
thi.'S  Hitlf:  has  nor.e  cf  these  '^rgs  to  wcrr>' 
atxjut.    He  jusi  says,  "You  ^ctta 
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w->  .'in'^r leans  wouldn't  relish  such  edicts. 
B  .-  n-  time  may  come,  the  situation  may  be 
-  it -p'  rate  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
to  step  In  and  enforce  its  will.  I  pray  that 
we  escape  this  necessity.  I  urge  you  to  pre- 
vent It  by  getting  together  the  American  way 
and    doing    the    Job    yourselves      Not    only 

mspor.ation  but  many  other  phases  of  war 
eHort  are  Involved  in  these  difBcultics. 


Martinique  and  the  War 


K  X " !  F:  N  .-^  I  <"'  N   '":  F  P  7-" ^ T  A  R K  .S 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

IN    IMF    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Br..N"Ur:t-;      Mr.   Speaker,  one  of 
1   lessons  of  the  present  world 


■  h 


M: 
'h-   riM 

:.fl;ci  lias  been  the  lesson  of  Initiative 
Ti.ose  nations  which  have  taken  the  ag- 
-I'.v-.vf  have  been  able  to  carry  on  the 
va:  n  their  victims"  soil.  Even  today. 
.v:':i  'he  pendulum  apparently  beginning 
:  -v.ng  in  an  opposite  direction,  the 
itT.ins  qnd  Japanese  are  still  fighting 
:nn  >C'  n'  ground  Our  attacks  upon 
•rn  r.i. ■  bt-en  largely  confined  to  ef- 
!"!•<  '  ,1.  i:cl  regaining  what  they  have 
'  ik-  :,  We  are  dumping  tons  of  bombs 
r.  F: '  r.  h  ■'.'.■■-  Ahich  were  once  our 
a--  11.  R  A  F  IS  making  daily  and 
:  .'.^htly  raids  over  occupied  Europe,  which 
rr..an>  -  vr-  N'-:'.v,v  B-'lgium,  Holland, 
..xr.d  i:  r.rr.  i:k  '!:>'  cuies  which  are 
b>  ::2  destroyed  are  to  a  large  extent  the 
r  nies  of  our  recent  friends.  All  this 
ha^  come  about  because  our  enemies 
-•  ;zed    he  Initiative  at  the  cutset. 

P  is  high  time  for  the  United  Nations 
to  imitate  the  policy  of  our  enemies  in 
■h  .s  respect.  To  a  minor  extent  we  have 
bepun  the  process.  We  were  ahead  of 
the  enemy  in  Persia  and  in  Madagascar 
The  British  attempted  to  beat  the  Jap- 
anese to  the  Portuguese  island  of  Timor 
but  they  were  unable  to  hold  it.  They 
ha.-  had  better  luck  in  Iran  and  Mada- 
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in  the  New  World  submarines  have 

-i:;k:n.r  American  ships  flying  the 

:    ^v.;y   country   in   the   Western 

-phere.    Somewhere  in  the  Carib- 

Sea  there  are  lurking  Axis  U-bcats, 

:ng  to  prey  upon  American  shipping. 

is  a  strong  suspicion  that  these 

:n--  ir-"  based  upon  a  port  in  the 

rt    H- n  :  phere.      And    while    our 

rnakng  a  concerted  effort  to  rid 

■•  :.N  of  the  Atlantic  of  the  sub- 

n.enace,  it  may  be  possible  that 

:n   the   hands   of  enemy-domi- 

na'ions  are  the   concealed  bases 

-'  bt^en  suspecting.    Whatever  the 

;  iv  b-  as  to  this  important  naval 


f^rp  is  one  fact  which  cannot 
Ou:  lines  to  the  south  must 


not  be  threatened  by  even  the  poN>ib  1 -y 
of  enemy  vessels  lurking  close  by.  Ma:- 
tinique,  the  principal  French  ijlana  pos- 
session in  the  Caribbean,  is  now  directly 
subject  to  the  will  of  Pierre  Laval. 
Pierre  Laval  in  International  politics  is 
to  be  regarded  as  identical  with  Adolf 
Hitler.  No  matter  how  much  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  Prance  miy  protest 
Its  independence,  no  matter  how  strong 
the  "as.'urances"  which  the  local  author- 
ities in  Martinique  may  offer,  .he  course 
for  our  Government  to  undertake  must 
be  clear.  We  cannot  afford  the  n>k  f  a 
hostile  Martinique.  It  is  our  jcb  to  ^aai  - 
antec  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Thut  guaran- 
ty can  be  effected  only  if  'a-  ;•  a  i  m.c- 
tinique  as  the  British  hold  .M  ir,  liia^cai. 

The  honest  people  of  Fiancr  know 
that  Uncle  Sam  is  not  interested  In 
colonial  aggrandizement.  They  know 
that  when  we  announce  that  we  are  tak- 
ing Martinique  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  French  people  and  to  be  returned  to 
them  after  the  war.  we  can  be  counted 
upon  to  respect  our  promise. 

Meanwhile,  the  danger  continues  daily 
as  submarines  prey  upon  our  vessels. 
They  destroy  not  only  American  shipping 
but  American  lives.  This  is  the  time  for 
decisive  action.  The  seizure  of  Mar- 
tinique would  demonstrate  to  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness. It  would  serve  notice  upon  Pierre 
Laval  and  company  that  the  notion  of 
decadence  which  the  Axis  propagandists 
have  fostered  Is  utterly  ridiculous.  We 
call  upon  the  strategists  of  our  war  with 
the  Axis  to  seize  Martinique  now. 


Tne  Nrw  Deal  s  Gravy  Train  Rolls  On 


REMARKS 


HON  PAULW.SHAFER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1942 

Mr,  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  Deal's  gravy  train  rolls 
on,  especially  for  the  large*  land  owners 
of  the  Southern  States.  A  study  of  the 
latest  reports  from  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  for  1940 
prompts  me  to  paraphrase  Horace 
Greeley's  famous  advice  and  say  "Go 
South,  young  man,  go  South," 

After  reading  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  !Mr.  Rich] 
in  Monday's  Congression.al  Record,  in 
which  he  compared  subsidy  payments  In 
Mississippi  with  those  of  Pennsylvania, 
I  undertook  to  compare  those  of  Texas, 
Alabama,  and  Michigan.  The  result  was 
amazing.  Here  are  the  figures  for  the 
election  year  of  1940: 


^^i^hiFan 

Alabama 

Texas 

Number  of  farms 

1»7.  fta 

r,  »Z  586 
»234.  49a  OOn 

m 

10 

$13,  818.  50 

3 

231.801 
I21,««,fifi9 
$8»,343.000 

m 
Pin 

$1  300.  367  ? 

24 

41S,002 

$S6.  489, 110(1 

JiOZ651,(X)0 

$189 

fi,»8rt 

<13,  543,006 

16 

Total  (iovtTtiinent  subsidips ...IIIIIIII 

Toial  value  of  markefetl  farm  products '.'.,"'. 

V  vornef  subsidy  per  farm ^.....— ......I 

\  i::i>>er  of  (^avfes  ri^f-eivine  subsidy  of  ll.fWor  tnore........I.III"II 

I  'i.\'  smotint  of  siibsviies  of  over  $1,(XX) '." 

i  t  r  ,  !.•  y  i  nlerai  subsidy  payments  of  total  farm  martVtinV- percent" 

Ml,  Speaker,  the  con.sumers  of  the 
Nation  are  now  being  faced  with  con- 
stantly rising  food  prices,  and  yet  the 
administration  continues  to  send  out  lit- 
erally bushels  of  subsidy  checks  to  the 
large  landowners  cf  the  country.  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  these  consumers,  who 
are  paying  good  prices  for  their  food. 
should  be  required  to  continue  paying 
taxes  in  order  that  the  administration 
can  send  checks  of  large  amounts  to  cor- 
porations  and  other  large  landowners.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  these  taxpayers 
to  know  who  are  the  recipients  of  these 
subsidy  payments.  I  therefore  ask  per- 
mis.sion  to  include  In  these  remaiks  the 
names  of  the  payees  in  Michigan  and 
Alabama  and  the  amounts  they  received 
in  1940,  The  list  of  Texas  payees  is  far 
loo  long  to  Include  in  the  Record. 

It  appears  to  me  that  many  of  those 
included  In  this  list  are  farming  the 
United  States  Treasury  more  than  they 
are  their  own  farm^  R"  .  ';  the  farmers 
in  Alabama  receiv* .:  u.^  l.^ic  checks  as 
the  610  operators  who  are  listed,  it  would 
take  nearly  a  half  billion  dollais  to  sub- 
sidize thlc  one  State.  You  will  note  that 
in  Alabama,  'r  1940,  the  Government  sub- 
sidy payments  amounted  to  24  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  the  farm  products  nar- 
keted  in  that  year.  In  other  words,  every 
fourth  year  the  entire  crop  n;  the  State 
of  Alabama  comes  from  th(  Uii.U'd  States 
Treasury.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  the 
increasing  demands  being  made  on  the 
people  of  America  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  it  is  time  to  stop  this  kind  of  a 
program.  This  section  of  the  solid  South 
will  soon  have  received  in  subsidies,  un- 
der the  New  Deal,  more  than  twice  its 
total  agricultural  value. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  but  a  few  short 
years  ago  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  only  5,000  employees  but  today  there 
are  over  300.000  em.^loyees  and  nearly 
100,000  are  wniking  directly  under  the 
Washington  office.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  more  agricultural  doctors  they  hire 
the  less  the  farmer  gets  for  his  crops  and 
the  more  the  consumer  pays  for  his  foe  '. 
It  is  diflBcult  for  me  to  see  how  the  admin- 
istration can  expect  the  people  to  pay 
higher  and  higher  taxes  cheerfully,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  buy  Defense  bonds  and 
stamps  as  long  as  it  continues  to  follow 
this  program  of  wasteful  and  extrava- 
gant expenditure  of  public  funds. 

The  ofiBcial  records  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  payments  of  over  $1,000  were  made 
to  the  following  landowners  in  Michigan 
and  Alabama  in  1940: 

MICHIGAN 

Payee's  name  and  addro's  Total 

G.  Elwocd  Bonine.  Rural  Free  De-  payment 

livery,  Vandalla $1,  990  85 

Louis  E.  Brooks  and  Ed  Casey,  Mar- 
shall   1.690  04 

A.  B.  Chapman,  S    R-ckwood. 1.826  66 

E.F.Fisher    Romeo... 1.313.23 

I.  E.  Ilgerbritfa,  Monroe 1   '174  41 

George  Mott    Dryden 7  7   ll 

T    n    S'-.r^'s    S";t'.:'^    ,.  ,  . 1    M*'<   (-J 

W     F     I  ,  :    ..:      K.clll,;;:d,  .__  2    lM:"i    r! 

Enierbon  t  -    Vrtr.a:-cl    Yp^-iia:.-, 1    :4I   t~ 

Total ^ 13,818.5l 


ALABAMA 

Payments  to  payees  trho  received  $1,000  or 
more  under  the  1940  agricvltural  conser- 
vation and  parity  payment  programs 
Payee's  name  and  address 
Abercrombie,  J.  B .  Route  1.  Ttiske-   Amount 

gee,  Ala $i.  102.30 

Acree   Bros.    &    Sheeley.   DadeviUe. 

Ala 1,373  05 

Acuff,  John  D„  Route  4,  HuntsvlUe, 

Aia 1,073.25 

Adams  Bros..  Ashford,  Ala. 1.390.56 

Adams,  George  M..  Cottonton.  Ala..  4,  510.  32 
Ainsworth,  C.  R..  Sawyerville,  Ala..  3.330.64 
Alabama  OU  &  Guano  Co,.  Opelika, 

Ala 1,076.31 

Alabama   Pocau    Development   Co,. 

Spring  HlU.  Ala 1,627,57 

Albrltton,  Walter  M  ,  Route  4,  We- 

tumpka,  Ala 1,427  32 

Alexander,  Charles,  Prattvllle,  Ala..  1,5C9  48 
Allen,  T,  B,.  estate  of,  Tuscaloosa, 

Ala 2,514,91 

Alsobrook.  Mrs.   Jim   M„  Lelghton. 

Ala 1.275  99 

Anderson,  H  O,.  HuntsvlUe,  Ala 2,  059  59 

Anderson.    J    A.,  Route   4.   Hunts- 
vlUe.   Ala. 1.132.52 

Anderson.  Joe  D..  Route  1.  Madison, 

Ala 3,301  56 

Anderson.  Walton  H  .  Decatur.  Ala..  2.022  69 
Andrews.  Ben  H.,  Route  4,  Lafayette. 

Ala 1. 147.30 

Armour    Fertilizer    Works.    Mont- 
gomery, Ala 1,376  19 

Armstrong,  Jonathan  F.,  Route  2. 

Town  Creek   Ala 1.834  28 

Ashford,  F   E,  Courtland.  Ala 3,092  06 

Atkinson.  Buford  D.,  Route  3,  Madi- 
son. Ala 1,737.30 

Atkinson,  James  D.,  Laceys  Springs, 

Ala 1,083.65 

Atkkinson,    Robert    K..    Route    3, 

Madison,    Ala 1,205.62 

Atmore    Turpentine    Co.,    Atmore, 

Ala 3,222.73 

Austin.  Will  A,  Wetumpka,  Ala 1,263  49 

Autauga  Farming  Co.,  Autaugaville, 

Ala 2.919  97 

Avant,  W  L..  Thompson,  Ala 2,989  74 

Bachelor,   C.  E..  Route   1,   Atmore. 

Ala 1,059  79 

Bachelor  &  McMurphy.  Canoe,  Ala..  1.  497  05 
Bachelor,  W    Henry,  Route  2.  We- 

tumpka,  Ala 1,056  05 

Baggett,    J.    D.,    Route    2,    Mont- 
gomery,  Ala 1,340  56 

Bailey,  Claud  B.,  Tallassce,  Ala 2.412. 14 

Balch.  E  C,  Route  1.  Tanner.  Ala...  3.  612.  70 
Balch.  Elon,  C.  A   Hoover  (partner- 
ship). Harvest,  Ala 1,234.36 

Balch,  W  G.  Capshaw.  Ala 5,529  16 

Ballard,  Laymon  L.,  Route  1,  Kins- 
ton.  Ala 1,260.31 

Barnhin,  Roger  F..  Loxley,  Ala 2,  389.  70 

Bavside   Turpentine  Co.,   Fairhope, 

Ala — 1,513.02 

Becland.  C.  H.,  Greenville,  Ala 5,865.40 

Bell,  H  v.,  Ramer,  Ala 1, 934  28 

Bell,  M    H.  Calhoun.  Ala 4,  300  61 

Belscr,  A  R..  Mount  Meigs,  Ala 1,410  72 

Beneson.  M.  Atmore.  Ala 1,018  14 

Berry,  W  W    &  Son,  Orrville  Ala...  2,090  71 

Bertallo,  Alex.  Daphne,  Ala 1,092  63 

Betts.  W.  A.,  Opelika,  Ala 1,489.  19 

Black,    Roy    D,    Route    2,    Athens, 

Ala 1,373  51 

Black.  Velma  A,  Geneva,  Ala 4,153.22 

Biackman,  Guy  R  .  Columbus.  Ga..  1,  148. 15 

Blackwell,  W    D.  Selma,  Ala 2,  251  05 

Blackwood,  H.  C,  Cleveland,  Ala...  2,  773  65 
Bland,  Charlie  W.  Abbeville.  Ala...  1.873.16 
B:ythe,  Gus,  Route  2,  Town  Creek. 

b:   '.lie    Jame.s.  Courtland,  Ala :<  2'-f  ^  ■ 

B-'U/    W;i, '■;.-:    C!i ::  (I- r-ht;' e    A:. :  '^fii'  :•'■■ 

B    .  :    .     J;^;-'k    I     T  :;!.:-«-      ,^-.. 1  2H(  ,  :, 
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Payee  s  name  and  address  Amount 

Borland,  Thomas  U.  Pinckard.  Ala. 11,  708.  98 

Bcuchelle,  M.  G..  Boligce,  Ala .1. 868.  09 

Bownoan,  W.  W  ,  Montgomery,  Ala.  2. 164  81 

Boyd,  A    C„  Emelle.  Ala 1.076  82 

Boyd  Farm  Co..  Enterprise.  Ala 3.307  57 

Brackin,   Ulysses  L.   and   Hcru-y  L.. 

Newvillc.    Ala 1.235.49 

Braly,  O  L..  Route  1.  Tanner.  Ala..  1.293  33 
Brannan.  L.  W..  &  Son.  Foley.  Ala..  3.  134  67 

Brannan.  Lewis  W.,  Folt-y.  Ala 2,  608  81 

Brockway,  W,  G..  Panola,  Ala 1.068.53 

Brocks.  Fate.  Route  2,  Frisco  City, 

Ala 1,  239  42 

Brooks,  K,  £..  Route  4.  HuntsvlUe. 

Ala 1,766  36 

Brown.   Burette   C„   Route   1,    De- 

mopclis,  Ala 1.290  34 

Brown,  H  T.,  Murrycross.  Ala 1. 145.  44 

Brown.  Judge  M.  Fairfax.  Ala 1.723.87 

Bruner,  Mrs.  Ola.  Ashford,  Ala 1.394.04 

Bryars.  Charles  H  .  Stockton,  Ala...  2.288.89 
Buce.  Archie  D  .  Route  1.  Tallaaaee. 

Ala 1.343  S3 

Buck,  J.  A.,  Thomaston,  Ala 1, 243.  89 

BufQugton,  Eugene  W,.  Boaz.  Ala..  1,107.73 
Baffler.  Frank.   Route   1.  Florence. 

Ala 1.  866.  62 

Bullard,  H  H  ,  Andalusia,  Ala 1.960  93 

Bullock,    Edgar    M.,   Fort    Mitchell. 

Ala... 4.480.70 

Burleson,   Veto    C.  Route    1,   Bear 

Creek.  Ala... 1.189.43 

Burt.  Mary  Pearl.  Pltlsvlew.  Ala 1.300  20 

Butler,  Robert  L„  WoodvUle.  Ala...  1.033.94 
Cam  Brcs,.  Rout*  1,  SomervUle,  Ala.  1.266.  10 
Cain,  R  E..  Route  1,  Madison.  Ala..  1.503.48 
Camper,  R,  E..  Route  3,  HuulsvUle, 

Aln 1.218.86 

Carter,  Wiley  A,  Oosben.  Ala 1.427.  82 

Cedar  Creek  Naval  Stores  Co.,  Brew- 
ton,  Ala 1  90 

Chaney,  M.  O..  Box  423.  HuntsvUle, 

Ala 1,719,68 

Chapman,  Ed,  Laceys  Springs,  Ala.  1.011.14 
Christian  &  Son.  Northport,  Ala...  2,486  43 

Clark,  Jim,  Route  1.  Brent,  Ala 1,569  28 

Clark,  Tullie  T..  Opp.  Ala 1.658  07 

Cllatt.  Lewis  A.,  Cottonton.  Ala 1.819  79 

Clift,  C    Frank,  Madison.  Ala 4  436.75 

Cobb,  Henry  C  ,  Sr.,  Route  1,  Pratt - 

vlUe,  Ala 2,423  54 

Cobb,  Lawrence  W.,  Harvest,  Ala 1,  512.  73 

Collins.  Harry  T  ,  AUenvllle.  Ala 1,511.98 

Conecuh  Naval  Stores  Co.,  Atmore, 

Ala 3.688  68 

Cooper.  Howard,  estate  of.  Union - 

town,  Ala 1.037  68 

Cooper,  James  K..   Laceys  Springs, 

Ala 2,487  64 

Ccpeland  Bros.,  Troy,  Ala 1,  149.74 

Counts.  C.  P..  Route  3,  Tuscumbia. 

Ala ._  2.  909  95 

Cox.  CecU,  Route  4,  Lafayette,  Ala..  1,  329  38 
Cox,  Marvin  P.,  Route  2.  Florence, 

Ala 1,061  62 

Craft,  J  B.,  Route  2.  Gordo.  Ala 1. 192.  69 

Crawford,  J  C,  AutaugavUle,  Ala..  1,412  61 
Crawford.  Norman,  Route  1,  Marlon, 

Ala 1.  853  33 

Crawley,  W  B.,  Banks,  Ala 3,684  84 

Creel,  William  G..  Boaz    Ala 1.275  50 

Cromer,  A.  D,  Uni  :     Ala 1,414  19 

Crosby,  John  D,  B.  }  M  .  ette,  Ala.  1,834  95 
Crosby   Turpentine  Co.,   Muscogee, 

Fla.- 3.816  63 

Cummings,  W  N.  &  Son.  Suttle,  Ala.  2, 230  64 
Cunningham,  Ben  W  ,  Florence,  Ala.  5. 137  05 
Curlee.   Andrew   D.,   Route   3.   We- 

tumpk       ^' i 1.050  07 

Curry,  .'r    J     Minter.  Ala 1.061  73 

Dale,  J.  Todd.  Rou;*    ■;   Ureensboro. 

Ala 2  218  15 

Darby  A.  d  .  -x  J  .  Jr.,  Florence.  Ala.  1  3C2  37 
n,.v.-,f:   ,;  ■       A:b<T:      P        Ri.irc      1 

-^    -.--I.     A., I 1,  770  11 

D..V.  •,;,'  :;  p,. ;  ,  •.  Ij  ;:-v  ...l.i  i^^-.i  A. a.  1.010,01 
Ij,.v,:..~    :,     (V     Ti;V,    r      B-.v     M.-.tlie. 

A  ,1 2.681.76 


.k^ 


■•■ 


AlToB 


'!    Al-t 


Pn  .■-■•'s  namr  it-  ;.'  i.-''? 
Dr..      K     V     r.K-   n     t 
U...,       J    ■■    i:      K     .-.-    J     T  ...  ,    „ 

Aia ..._ 

Davis.  Will  C  .  On*>!  k^    A!i 
Davison.    WUlle    'A      Br.     M 

Ala 

Daw«on,  Lemuel  O.,  526  South  La .. 

•    re  St,  Montgomery,  Ala 

D'  H.frdelen,  VV.  L..  esute  of,  Autau 

^     Ule,   Ala 

Dt-ier,  Robert  B..  Route  3,  Cross 

vllle,    Ala 

Deer.  W    E     Claiborne.  Ala 

Dees    f     H     CJrand  Bay.  Ala 

Dees,  .M    .<      .'.     .  •..    .\la 

Delon.y    A:.-.     D     Leigh  ton,  A.  t . . 

Denton,  Dr.  N   C  ,  Oneonta.  Ala 

Dial.   C.   E.    Portervllle.    Miss 

Dickson.  R.  S..  Lcwndesboro.  Ala... 
Dl=mulces.  Sterling  J  .  Comer.  Ala 
Dixon,  Charles  &  Solon.  Andalusia 

Ala 

Donaldson,  Henrv  Ellis,  Opp   Ala... 
Donnell,  Fraj.r;    r     Daleville,   Ala- 
Donnell,  Mar.c   H,   Route  1.  Daie- 

viUe,    Ala 

Doulhltt.  K.  E..  Route  3,  Madison 

Ala.. 

Dozier,  G.  A..  Route  4.  Montgomerv 

Ala .". 

Dublin.  Clyd.  H  M  -.,n.  Ala_. 
Dublin.    W.   H.,   Kw„;o   J.   Madisor. 

Ala 

Dudley.  C.  R  .  Seale.  Ala 

Dunaway.  J  J  .  T>ier.  Ala.. 

Durham,  L.  H  .  Gadsden.  Ala 

Dyas  Mercantile  Co..  Dyas.   Ala 

Charh-  f:    w  ekley,  sole  proprietc, 
Dyson.  A  u  Connor.  Route  1.  Lafaj  - 

ette.  Ala ".. 

Dyson,  J.  T  .  R-;-r  2   Auburn,  Ala 

Eatman,  Andy   B     F, 'aw.  Ala 

Eddin.9,  Robert  S  .  Demopolis,  Ala.. 
Elb^rta  Turpentine  Co  ,  Foley,  Ala.. 

Elliot-      J     I        F-.-  Ala 

Elliott.    K     K      £;:.e.,L      A. a V. 

Ellis.  A.  T..  Route  1,  Uriah,  Ala.. 
Ellis  Brothers.  Route  1,  Center.  Ala. 

Ellis.   R.  F.,  Orrville.  Ala 

F    -       .d.   Fred   L.   Lincoln.  Ala.. 
r      .  .Mercantile  Co  .  Headland,  a:.. 
Espy.    Robert    J.,    Abbeville.     Aia.. 
Esslinger.  Horace.  Route  4.  Hunts- 

ville.   Ala 

Etheredge.  M  C,  Belle  Mina,  Ala... 
Eufaula  Grocery  Co  ,  Salem.  Ala... 

Evington,  G.  B.  Whitfield.  Ala 

Farish.  F.  P.,  Orrville.  Ala... 

FaulJc.  T.  S..  estate  of.  Samson.  Al  t 
Fay      Brothers      (a      partnership) 

Route  I.  Prattvllle,  Ala 

Felts.  Johnnie  A..  Route  2.  Eufaula, 

Ala 

Fennel,   Ben   K.   Leighton.    Ala 

Fennel.  E    D.  Leighton,  Aia 

Fennel,  Harry,  Leighton.  Ala 

Fennel.  James  C.  Leighton.  Ala 

Fennel.  John  F..  esUte  of.  Leighton 

AJa 

Pinch.  H.  Fred.  Route  4.  Lafayette 
Ala 

Finlay,  Thomas  W.,  Go."=hen.  Ala... 
Plnney.  Charle-   F     B    rT..       A   i 

Finney.  Frank  A     \!  i,:.-^;..  Ax.t 

Fitcheard,   Nick     B   x    62,    Rcute    3 

Huntsville.    A;a 

Fleming.  Aaron  and  Joe,  Route  4 

Huntsvli;-      A,      

Fletcher,  W     H    x   Co..  Hmitsville, 

Ala 

Plorey.  E.  E.,  Vincent.  Ala 

Forrester,     William     J  .     Route     3 

Dotha".     a:.i    ._    

Fort   C    H    R    .re  2   Tu  k?«ee,  Ala. . 
Foshee.  Jim  N..  Jr.,  R    .."e  1    M  Kf^:  - 

ae,    Ala 

Poster,  D    G..  Huntsville.  A:-      ._    . 
Pranks  &  Riddle.  Ta^lTd^c    A     


APPKXDIX  TO  THE  COXfiRESSlOX 
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•'>i:d 


APPKXDIX  TO  THE  COXOr;E:^SiOX AL  KECOED 


Al 


(.j( 


A  "Ount 


i4 


4  4 


'.  5ijij  51 
1.  720  40 
1,095  62 

1 .  738  25 

1.  117  26 
1.673  98 
:  255  65 
1.437  16 
1.029  56 

1  116  73 
3  460  58 
1.020.31 

3  766  36 
2.777.  16 
1.065  17 

2  274. 58 
1,069   10 

3.072  26 

2,  533  70 


89 
98 


1  056  51 

3  457  60 
1 .  063  63 
1.461  91 
1.361   76 

2  645  38 

2  115  49 
:    ~^<  84 

4  '.40  54 
1.307  99 

1  459  61 

1.011   58 

3  052  22 

1  551  07 
1    375   09 

:    <~\    ;-3 

1   309   .8 


1 

075 

53 

3 

624 

35 

2 

041 

47 

2 

981 

35 

9 

051 

51 

3 

249 

86 

1 

880 

10 

1 

305 

30 

021 

91 

508 

33 

:  4 

60 

5. 

033 

:3 

J  :hi  56 
1.  487  05 
1,  852  15 
1,  163  62 
1   826  68 


1.306  20 


4^; 


t   821  ,^ 

191  -J 

183  37 

256  97 


I  Payee's  name  and  address  Amount 

Fraser,  Ci.:!.-  \V,  Newville.  AJa 11.117.19 

FraMtT,   H     H     Sclma,   AJa 1.409.58 

Frink  Land  &  Investment  Co..  Cal- 
!       houn  Turpentine  Co..  and  Leon- 
ard  Turpentine   Corporation.  W. 
H  Leonard,  trustee,  Blountstown, 

F:a 6, 063,63 

Fuller.  Daniel  V„  Rcute  3.  Tusca- 
loosa.   Ala 1.000.38 

Furniss.  Mrs.  Mary  H..  Selma,  Ala..  1.071  72 
Gaines.  J.  Thomas.  CrossvlUe,  AJb..   1.549.56 

Ganguet.  W    A..  Cuba.  Ala »..  2,872.54 

Gantt.  Tom  I.  Florala,  Ala... 1,553.29 

Gardiner.  B  H.,  Route  1.  Tyler,  AJa.  1.  005  39 
Garner,    Fred,    Box    12.    Courtland, 

AJa _   1,222  87 

Garrett.  E   P..  Beile  Mina.  Ala 1.930  81 

Garrett.  Hubert  E..  Route  4,  Lafay- 
ette.   AJa 1.797.49 

Gayle,  E   L.  Route  2,  Marion.  Ala..   1.350  63 

Gewin.  Roulhac.  DemopoUs,  Ala 2.  308  88 

Gibson.  W.  B  .  Route  1,  Glenwood. 

Ala 1.  142  C9 

Gilbert,  Henry,  Barton,  Ala... 1,007.57 

Gilbert,  L  N.  &  Son,  Athens.  Ala...   1,414.08 

Gilbert.  W    Van.  Athens.  AJa 1.  543  04 

Gilchrist.    Daniel.    Jr..    Courtland. 

Ala 1,338.07 

Gilchrist     &     Hudson.     Courtland. 

Ala 1,603  31 

Gilliam,     R      Holland,     HuntsvlUe, 

AJa 1.382  91 

Givhan.  Walter  C,  SafTord.  Ala 2.  118  33 

Glaze.  Luther  D.  Athens.  Ala 1.331.22 

Golson,  W.  H.,  Fort  Deposit,  Ala...  1.003  50 

Gordon.  F   J,  Lowndesboro,  Ala 1.678  18 

Gosa.  H  O.  Route  2,  Eutaw,  Ala 1,  229  08 

Grady.  J.  W    &  Sons,  Stroud,  Ala..  3.766.38 

Graves.  J   Howard.  Waverly.  Ala 2.  793  84 

Gray.  W.   C.  Mathews.  Ala 3.210.84 

Green.  John,  Jr..  Gilbertown.  Ala..   1.  172  67 
Greer,  J.  B  ,  Route  3.  Montgomery. 

Ala 1.069.43 

Gresham.  John  T..  Route  1,  Tyler, 

Ala 1.323  55 

Gnffln.  Evie  L..  Moundville.  Ala...   1,118.02 
Griffln.  John  H..  Route  5.  Dothan, 

Ala 1,639.32 

Griffln.  M.  U..  Huntsville.  Ala 2,423.  12 

Gnssom.  Lcnnle.  Leighton,  Ala 1,856.30 

Grubbs.  A  N..  esute  of,  Eutaw.  Ala.  2,  411.  92 
Gulledge,  Jesse,  estate  of.  Tallassee. 

Ala 3,005  68 

Hain,  J.  B  ,  Route  1.  Selma.  Ala 2,  823  64 

Hall,   E.  O.,  Cecil,  Ala 2,  512  07 

Hall,  Mattie  T.,  Route  1,  Tyler.  Ala.  1.  196  51 
Hamilton.    C.    T.,    Turpentine    Co., 

Theodore.  Ala 1.318.01 

Hamilton.    Eustace    G..   Rural   Free 

Delivery  2.  Decatur.  Ala 1.329.32 

Hampton.  J    E,  Route  3.  Madison. 

Ala 2.  225  25 

Hanna.  R   C,  Marion.  Ala 3,504.61 

Hanson.  Horace  B,  Cochrane.  Ala..  1,055.26 
Hardy.  H   M,  Route  1,  Berlin,  Ala..   1.240.36 

Harris.  M.  H..  Courtland.   Ala 2,924.41 

Harris.    Sam.   Rcute   4.   Huntsville. 

AJa 1.318.26 

Havs  J  D.,  Route  4,  Huntsville,  Ala.  1,  990  53 
Hays  J  E.,  Rcute  4.  Huntsville,  Ala.  2,037  78 
Heard.  F.  A..  B<ix  76,  Columbus,  Ga.  1,  632.  03 
Henderson  Bros.  Millers  Ferry.  Ala.  3,626.43 
Henderson.  Fox  &  Sons,  Troy.  Ala..  1.  621  93 
Henderson,  J.    Robert.    Gaylesville, 

Ala ..■ 1.  302.  08 

Hendricks  Bros.,  Athens.  Ala 1.484  65 

Hereford.  Joe  M,  Curley,  Ala 1,459.29 

H  cks    B    F..  Alberta,  Ala 2,  076.  37 

H inkle.  Clin  G..  Route  4.  Lafayette, 

Ala. 1,  020.  28 

Hinton.  W.  N.  (Newt) .  Route  1,  Tub- 

caloosa.   Ala 1,258  79 

H  lifleld.  Henry  T..  Route  1,  Marion, 

Ala 1,613  91 

H  >lland,   Dora   N  ,    Rural   Free   De- 
livery 3.  Decatur,  Ala 1.  092  14 

Horton,  James,  Route  3,  Madison, 

Ala 1,  941.  98 


Payee's  name  and  address  Amount 

Houston,  Gorman.  Eufaula,  Ala $2,611  83 

Howard,  O.  T..  Cottonton,  Ala 1.930.99 

Howell,  Clara  W,  Moundville.  Ala..  1,227.13 
Huddleston.  W    E.  Tuskegee.  Ala..  2,314.73 

Hughes,  G.  W,  Madlscn.  Ala 1, 145  46 

Hughes,  Gordon  P.,  Route  3,  Madl- 
scn, Ala 2,801.58 

Hughes,  Howard  H.,  Route  2.  Madi- 
son.  Ala 1,052.79 

Hughes,  T.  Grady,  Hartford,  Ala...  2.563.59 
Hundlry,     William     M..     Route     1, 

Huntsville.   Ala 1.181  83 

Hurley.  Hyndon  H.  Daphne,  Ala...  1.103.41 
Hutchinson,     P.    Aubrey.     Cotton- 
wood, Ala 1,455.25 

Hutto,  Clyde  L..  Headland.  Ala 1, 187.94 

Hutto.  Paul,  Ariton.  Ala 1.208.33 

Huxford.  Camilla  C,  Box  1588.  Mo- 
bile.   AJa 9.520.42 

Isbell,  Lonnle.  Route  3,  Tuscumbla. 

Ala 1.489  24 

Jackson  Lumber  Co..  Lockhart,  Ala.  3.  830.  86 

Jackson.  W.  Alto.  Clio,  AJa 1,243  81 

Jacobs.  Robert  Y..  Uniontown,  Ala.  1,096.73 

James  Bros..  Brent,  Ala 6.254.99 

James,  E.  H,  Route  3,  Waverly.  Ala.  1.012  28 

James,   W    E.,  Tuskegee,   AJa 1,967  39 

Jenkins,  Amelia  T,  Loxley.  Ala...  2.  886  78 
Johnson.    H.    G„    1923    Broad    St.. 

Selma.    Ala 1.136.66 

Johnson.   Q.   G..   Route  3,    Athens. 

Ala 1.014  50 

Johnson.  Seth,  Jr..  Wetumpka.  Ala.  1,630  46 
Johnson,  Walter  L  ,  Hollywood,  Ala.   1.  574  03 

Johnston.  Boon  P.,  Shorter,  Ala 1.036.79 

Johnston,  Dick  L.,  Burnsvllle.  Ala.  1.165  97 
Johnston.  Judge.  Camp  Hill,  Ala..  1,023.89 
Johnston.   Manon    E.    and    Eva    E., 

Fairhcpe.   Ala 4,088  13 

Johnston.  W    D..  Jr..  Bollgee.  Ala..  1.  581  85 

Jones,  Carl  T.  Newville,  Ala 3.959  69 

Jones,  Carroll,  Gelger.  Ala 1,891.06 

Jones,  M,  Greensboro,  Ala 1.494  59 

Jones,  W    H..  Prattvllle.  Ala 2^574  33 

Jones.  Wynn,  Route  3.  Huntsville. 

AJa 2,411  94 

Jordan,  Ellis  L..  Jordan.  AJa 7.  142  81 

Jordan.  Paul.  Center.  Ala 1  880  42 

Koeton.  W.C.  Barton,  Ala. II  1,650  37 

Keith.    Alston,    Selma.    Ala 1   lOl  76 

Kelly,  D.  E  &  J.  Q.,  Jeff.  Ala I"  2*338  75 

Kelly,  Riley,  Excel,  Ala 1,931  88 

Kendall.  S.  H..  Route  2,  Berlin,  Ala.  2,  137  94 
Kernachan,  R.  T  .  Route  1,  Sheffield. 

A^*--- 1,926.67 

Kimble.  A.  A.  Crawford,  Allenville, 

Ala 1,011.  17 

King,  E.  P..  Leighton.   Ala 4,268  37 

King.  Harrison   L.,  estate  of.  Mid- 
way.   Ala 1  289  40 

King.  Joseph  K  ,  Leighton.  Ala 2  304  75 

King.  Leslie.  Leighton.  Ala 2  017  77 

King,  Peyton  R..  Selma.  Ala 1^245  76 

King.  Rufus,  Lacon,  Ala 1.024  23 

King,  W   H  ,  Route  3,  Selma,  Ala.. I  2,  377  02 
Kirkland  Bros,  (partnership).  New- 
ville. Ala 2,680  67 

Kirkland.  William  W,  Tibbie.  Ala...  1. 105  04 

Kyser.  J   A  .  Madison.  Ala 3  513  54 

Lamar,  J.  H,  Tviskegee,  Ala II   1,  525  62 

Lamar,  Law,  Selma.  AJa 2.347.34 

Lambert,  George  W..  Tallassee.  Ala.  2,  192  48 
Lambert,  R   E..  &  Sons.  Darlington. 

Ala 2  255  50 

Land,  J.  B,  Route  3.  Montgomery! 

Ala 3,031  79 

Lane,  F.  P..  &  Son,  Route  4,  Mont- 
gomery.   Ala. 2.314.90 

Lane,  W    T.,  Deatsville,   Ala 1.330  56 

Lang,  William  R  ,  Route  1.  Court- 
land,  Ala _ 1,676  75 

Lanier.  D   S,  Madison.  Ala 2.  812  56 

Lawler,  C  N..  Route  3.  Msdiscn,  Ala.  1,  297  05 
Lawson.  G.  C  .  Route  2,  Athens,  Ala.  1.  225  84 

Lawson.  L.  J..  Greensboro.  Ala 1.2C0.87 

Layton.  R    L..  Leighton.  Ala L419.  14 

Lazenby,  A    Joe.  Route  2,  Eclectic. 

Ala 2,  911.  23 


Payee's  vamc  aiul  ar1drp.<:^ 
Leslie.  Gaylori:;  M     F^   t  k  F^-;:,    A:,,    .fl 
Leslie,  R.  M  .  Jr  .  HuiU.-ville,  Ala...    1 

Letcher,  Julian  C.  Shorter,  Ala i 

Lewis,  Ivey  F  ,  estate  of.  1430  South 

15th  St,,  Birmingham.  Ala 2 

Lewis,  J.  D.  Sho;-''     a;  . l 

Lewis.     William     M.,     Cottonwood. 

Ala 1 

Llle.  John  M.,  Leighton,  Ala 1 

Llle.  Sam  P.  Trinity.  Ala. 1 

Llndsey.  C  F  R  'Ute  4.  At '  .  :>  a;  *  ! 
Lindscy,   St  \ .,    L  ,   Headlai.;;     A,,,  l 

Locker.  Alex  J.,  Rout*    1     I  orence, 

Ala 2, 

Long,  H.  C  ,  Uniontown.  Ala 2, 

Lowe.  C  O    Route  3,  Oprlikn   Ala...    1 

Lowe    ("    .^     Hazel  Grcc!'    a;..    4 

Lowe,  F.  P..  Greenville.  Ala... 1 

Lowe.  John  C  .  Sr.,  Huntsville,  Ala..  1, 

Lowe.  R.  J..  Huntsville,  Ala 2, 

Mabry,  Mrs.  Marie  M.,  Panola,  Ala..  1, 
Macon.  Felix  S..  Wetumpka.  Ala...  1, 
Manley.  Luther  G.,  Route  3.  Madi- 
son, AJa 2, 

Marriott.  Thomas  C,  Route  2,  Uriah, 

AJa 1, 

Marsh.  J.  S..  Route  3.  Madison,  AJa.  2. 

Martin  &  Co.,  Courtland,  AJa 3. 

Martin,      E.     B.,     Mercantile     Co., 

Browns,  Ala l, 

Martin.  James  R.,  SawyervUle,  Ala.  1. 

Martin.  R.  C.  Athens.  Ala 4. 

Ma£tln,  Elizabeth  and  John.  Hunts- 
ville. Ala  . 1, 

Mathews.  D.  C,  Grove  Hill.  Ala 1. 

Matthews.  John  V..  Route  4.  Hunts- 

viJJe.  AJa 1. 

Matthews,  Luke  V.,  Jr.,  HuntEvlJIe, 

Ala 1, 

May.  S.  W.,  Sawjerville.  AJa 1, 

McBride.    Darmer.    Route    2,    HilJs- 

boro,  AJa      1, 

McBride.  George  L.,  Route  1,  Tus- 

cumbia.  Ala l, 

McCafferty,  Beasley.  CarrolJton,  Ala.  1. 
McCrory,  J.  D.,  Route  2,  Madison, 

Ala 1, 

McIDerment.    Howard.    Blountsville, 

Ala 1, 

McF\iffle,  Hunter,  Franklin.  Ala 1, 

McGraw,  S.  F..  Vincent,  Ala. 1, 

Mclntyre,  James  and  John,  estate 
of.  Mutual  Warehouse,  Mont- 
gomery. Ala 1, 

McKenzie  Turpentine  Co..  Box  869, 

Andalusia    Ala 1, 

McLemore,  A  J.,  Montgomery.  Ala..  4. 
McLemore.   K.   T..  Route   2,   Mont- 
gomery, Ala 2, 

McLemore.  Price  C.  Route  4,  Mont- 
gomery.  Ala 4, 

McLemore.  S.  Duncan,  Elmore.  Ala..  1, 
McMillan.   Virgil    O.,    Bay   Minette, 

Ala 4. 

McQueen  Smith   Farms.  Prattvllle. 

Ala 15. 

McRae,  William  H.  and  Will  C,  Port 

Gaines.  Ga 1, 

McWhorter,  R.  L..  estate  of,  Gayles- 
ville,   Ala 3, 

Meadows,  D.  P..  Salem.  Ala 1, 

Meadows,  H  H.,  Lowndesboro.  Ala..  6. 
Mealing.  W.  E.,  Route  1.  Hayneville. 

Ala 1, 

Merchants  Grocery  Co..  Demopolis, 

Ala 1, 

Mills,  G.  Martin,  Rural  Free  Deliv- 
ery. Foley,  Ala 3. 

Mlnter,  H.  Leon.  Camp  Hill,  Ala 1. 

Mlnter,  J   A    &  Son,  Tyler,  Ala 5. 

Mitchell,  Evelyn  P.,  Pittsview,  Ala..  1, 
Mitchell,  H  f..  Mount  Hope,  Ala...  2, 
Mlxon.  C  P  Route  1  Gordon.  Ala..  1, 
Mixon,    Ellison,    Route    2,    Dothan, 

Ala 3 

Mixon,  Otis,  Route  2.  Dothan.  Ala..   1 
Mixon.  Travis.  Sr..  Route  1.  Dothan, 
Ala 1 
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■  '    I  Payr.'\  .,,-";/•  ,.;-.(!'  add'efis  A 

4:*    j    Mobile    lU'j.'.'x  ;i    N.tval    Stores    Co, 

n   X  1173,  Mobiic,  Ala.. $2, 

"        M     a,    C   G    Shortervllle.  Ala 1. 

Molette.  Wlll::::y,  P     Cr-,  ,;;.     A:.i.._  1, 

Monk.  F,  S..  (-aM..ktc,  A..i 1, 

Moody,  C.  E    Cherokee,  Ala 1. 

Moore,  A.  L.,  Route  4.  New  Market, 

Ala. 1. 

Moore    Brothers     Marlon    Junction, 

Ala 1, 

Moore.  J.  C.  Mercantile  Co.,  Marlon. 

Ala 5. 

Moore,  P   M.,  Tyler,  Ala... 1, 

Mcorer,   Monte    L.,    Mount    Vernon. 

Ala 1, 

Moorer.  R.  S..  Route  2,  Greenville, 

Ala 1, 

Morgan,  John  T..  Route  2.  Tuskegee. 

Ala 1, 

Morris.  David  N.,  Jr.,  Geneva,  Ala...  3. 
Moseley.  P.    W.,  Route  2,  Orrville, 

AJa 2, 

Moseley,  John  P.,  Hazel  Green,  Ala.  1. 

100.83       Mott.  John  T.,  Seale,  Ala l, 

Murphree  Farms.  Route  1.  Prattvllle. 

226  49  Ala 2. 

567  77       Murphree.  W.  T.,  Route  1,  Tanner. 

349  58  Ala 2. 

Murphy.    O.   B..   Route    1,   Tanner, 

090  73  Ala 1. 

044.  55       Murphy.  Walter  L.,  Route  2.  Flor- 

088  56  ence.  Ala 1, 

Oakley,  Marion  L.,  Columbia.  Ala..  3, 
352. 38       Oakley.    Walter    P.,    Jr..    Columbia. 

212.12  Ala 1, 

Ogden,  H.  T..   estate  of.  Sulllgent, 

525.28  Ala 1. 

Ogden.  W.  L..  Sulllgent.  Ala 1. 

919  88       Oliver.  Thomas  W  .  Route  4.  Mont- 

323  41  gomery.    Ala 7. 

Ortmann.  A.,  Demopolis.   Ala 1. 

135  93       Osaka   Naval  Stores  Co.,  Flomaton, 

Ala 3. 

548  24       Osborn.  C.  M.,  Greensboro,  Ala 1, 

004  27       Owens.  Charles  H.,  Hurtsboro,  Ala..  1, 

Owens,   E.    C.   Route   2.   AJicevUJe, 

588.03  Ala 1, 

Owens.  Elmo  L..  Aliceville.  Ala 1. 

304  03       Owensby.  Dr.  O    M  .  Linden,  Ala...  1, 

067.57       Parker,  S   R.  Aliceville.  Ala 1, 

797.  96       Parkman.  Joe  B  ,  Route  2,  Seale,  Ala.  2. 

Parks.  Alex.,  Brundidge,  Ala 1. 

Parson.    Glenn    G..    Hobbs    Island, 

069.71  Ala 1. 

Patterson.  W.  M.,  Atmore,  Ala .  2, 

445.45  Peebles,  J.  H,  Jr.,  Belle  Mina.  Ala..  1. 
278.16       Peebles.  W   G,  Mooresville,  Ala 1, 

Penton,  Mrs   Annie  C.  Florala.  Ala.  1, 

865.  18       Perry.  Frank  M  .  Florence,  Ala 1, 

Pettus,  Erie,  715-716  Prank  Nelson 

193.43  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala 1, 

174.85       Phillips,  M.  A.,  Athens,  Ala. 2. 

Phillips,  R    E  ,  Route  3,  Huntsville. 

553.46  Ala.. 1,377.84 

Pinkston.  Olln  G,.  Shorter,  Ala 2, 397  98 

978  20       Pitts.  C.  H..  Decatur.  Ala 1.  575  85 

Pitts,  Eph,  Decatur,  Ala. 1,799.04 

163  89       Poole.   R.    E..    Route    2.   Greenville. 

Ala 1,294  69 

685  87       Porter.     E.     R.,     Investment     Co., 

376.09  Dothan,    Ala. 1,305  30 

293  21       powe,  Robert  E.,  Demopolis.  Ala...  1.047  89 

Powell.  L.  J..  Lowndesboro.  Ala 1,048  76 

328.72  Preult,  G.  N.,  Town  Creek.  Ala 3,777  52 

Preuit,  Gordon.  Leighton,  Ala. 2.  530  88 

780  05       Preult.  Leonard    I      -!  *    n,  Ala 7.528  90 

Pride.  Richard  F     M  1  )  ^cn  Ala 1,171  52 

237  29       Priester.  C     -    it   uie  3.  Opelika,  Ala.  2.281   72 

732  70       Priester.  J.  C  Burkville,  Ala 1.198  38 

001  49       Prince,  L.  C.  Route  1,  Salem,  Ala..  1,443  86 

317  17       Prine.  Julian  f     Pummerdale,  Ala.  4,625  47 

523.29  Pritchett,  E    H     C.mden.  Ala 1.695  17 

262  74       Nanco.  William  M..  Route  1,  Curley. 

Ala 1    ^•^■<  44 

"l-P   n.'         K,  .^hn.  r^     W     J      R.  'i-.^    1     Si,  .:11a 

823   4 Li     I         A  ..  -  .- -.  -  :    C:4    84 

N*:^-!;,    E     E      A*hM-:F     A:;... 1,860   5' 

458   07    I    NeiM.:.   .,v   l;,;.z.'-    ATl.fi.^    A:,a 1    3«8   C-f 


mount 

061 

44 

484 

82 

456 

68 

227 

28 

579 

26 

058,47 

617 

34 

140 

09 

346 

22 

426 

65 

057 

72 

103 

46 

369 

12 

469 

95 

888 

68 

061 

09 

981 

89 

937 

12 

821 

75 

049 

18 

503 

44 

454 

68 

239 

54 

695 

30 

598 

22 

479 

12 

062 

87 

820 

98 

608 

40 

720 

80 

358 

77 

586 

81 

242 

79 

865 

34 

658 

12 

250 

59 

138 

65 

421 

05 

562 

61 

025 

03 

257 

65 

348 

03 

689 

orfPf 

75 

Payer  s  name  and  address  .<"-"-  -f 

Newman.  Austin  C,  Bleecker.  Ala... »     '  ■     iM) 

Nixon.  O   B.  Sumterville.  Ala. 1,300  67 

Northrup,  William  H..  Jr..  Route  2. 

Uriah,  Ala 1.215  18 

Nunn,  James  E.,  Huntsville,  Ala...  1.317  51 
Ramage.  J.  T..  estate  of,  Brundidge. 

Ala... 4   SFb   29 

Rawls.  Judson  A..  Oantt.  Ala ;   -ii      . 

Ray.  Mrs.  Willie  B..  Deatsville.  Ala  1.6a2,  19 
Rodland  Seed  &  Stock  Farm,  Pratt- 
vllle,   Ala 2,019  75 

Relfe.  J    R.,  Mount  Mt  o^    AJa 1.266  17 

Reneau,  John  J..  Tallassee,  Ala 1.000  82 

Rhett.  H.  M..  Huntsville.  Ala. 1.716  34 

Rhyne,  B.  C.  Lowndesboro,  Ala 1.385.73 

Richardson,   Mrs,   Alma   D..   Buttle. 

Ala 1.  600  66 

Richardson,  F.  T..  Mooresville.  Ala.  1.  183  23 

Rit^her,  J.  O.,  Tyler.  Ala 4.249  77 

Rittenour.     C.     W..     16     Winthorp 

Court.  Montgomery.  Ala 

Robbins,  Annie  M    Route  4.  M(mt- 

gomery,  Ala 2, 

Roberts,  Jim  W.,  Tuskegee,  Ala 1, 

Robertson     Banks.,     Inc.,     Agency, 

Inc.,    Demcpo!i£.   Ala 1. 

Robinson,  A    I      n;.:kville.  Ala 1, 

Robinson.  E    -v     I     vndesboro.  Ala..  1. 
Robinson,  G.     .'    w  ,  Stroud.  Ala..  1. 

Robinson.  L.  D  ,  B^ligee,  Ala 1, 

Robinson.  Neil.  St.  Clair,  Ala 1, 

Rnblson,  L.  R..  &  Bros..  Wetumpka, 

Ala 1. 

Rcsser,    William    Marvin.    Galllon. 

Ala .- 1. 

Rountree.   P     ^'      I;     ;  -     4     Selma. 

Ala 1, 

Russell.  Benjamin,  Alexander  City, 

Ala 2. 

Russell,  W   Irvin,  Route  1,  Luverne. 

Ala 1. 

St   Clair.  R  J.,  Route  2  Huntsville, 

Ala 3, 

Sampsell.  L.  L.,  estate  of,  Greens- 
boro. Ala 1. 

Sanderson,  8.  L.,  Route  1,  H.m   -t 

Ala 

Sandlin.  John  W..  103  9th  St..  De- 
catur.   Ala 1. 

Sanford.  Willie  J     Deatsville,  Ala..  2. 
Schiffman  &  Co.    Inc..  Huntsville. 

Ala 4 

Schuessler    &     Andrews     (partner- 
ship)   Lafayette.  Ala 1 

Searcy,     Cammie      I        <   rt^nsboro, 

Ala 3. 

Sewell.  John  B    Trinity.  Ala 1 

Shaw.   Billy   S  .    Hart-selle,   Ala 1 

Shuptrine,  C.  E.  Safford,  Ala 1 

Sightler,  Dan  A  .  Route  1.  Andalu- 
sia Ala I, 

Sikcs  Ivey.  Route  2,  Goshen.  Ala...  2, 

Simmons,  L  L.  Sr.,  Jefferson.  Ala 1, 

Simmons.   W.    J.     Route    1.   Berlin. 

Ala 1. 

Simpson  &  Radney,  Wadley,  Ala 1, 

Sims    Henry  P..  Renfroe,  Ala 1, 

Sims,   JameL  E.,   Route   1,  Trinity, 

Ala 1 

Singletary.  William  T.,  Dothan,  Ala.   1 
Smelley.  Glover  C  Route  2,  Talla- 
dega, AJa 1 

Smith,  Davis  A.,  Athens,  Ala 1, 

Smith.  G    R  ,  Elkmont.  Ala 1, 

Smith,  T   F,  B..  Ope'ik::    A'fl     3. 

Snead.    Curtis    E.    .):       2  4     Argyle 

Circle.  Gadsden.  Ala 

Snead,  W.  Olie,  Route  3,  Altoona. 

Ala 

Sneed    &    Norton,    iL,u'„e    li.    Cave 

Spring.  Ga 

Snodgrass,  Ed  C     S<:  f^'  --     Ala.. 

Snodgrass.  J    A     .^  AU 

Sockwpr.     \V     S      H    ■-;•<    4     H^i.ih- 

vllle    A'  .  --    -  

S':.:T.f'r\ ...f    H     ^      A1.c*»\'^j*-,    A. ,;,.„. 
&..rrf.;     v.'     jet!    Soco    AU: 


..   1.927  82 

556  67 

450  88 

024  93 
177  43 
897  90 
318  94 
088  33 
879  37 

269  53 

420  13 

005  00 

668  30 

645.28 

116.79 

451  09 

495  85 

954  59 
969  30 

206  54 

,311   52 

267  65 

.788  80 

.207  60 

511  74 

,871    74 

.659  86 

673  48 

779  16 

207  75 
258  67 

429  50 
.  033  52  i^ 


0-'     4'. 

495  03 
984  88 


1.323   98 


1.082  43 


853 

41 

559 

99 

409 

01 

076 

99 

480. 

69 

•34 

05 
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Payee  s  name  and  address 
Southern    Co..    Inc.  Midland   C 
Ala 

Spann  Bro«  .  Dothan.  Ala 

Speaks.   Otto.   Leighton.   Ala 

Sp-ncer.  T.  W  .   Route  2.   Elkn-.^ 

Ala 

Spencer    '.V    M     Demcpolls.  Ala 

Spencer,   w     M.   estate  of,  Demcr - 

olis.  Ala 

Sprott.  L.  B     Sprott.  Ala 

Spu'Iock.  Osbon  R,  Eulaula.  Ala   . 
SUbler.  L    C    Forest  Home    A 
Stacey.    W    A.  Route   1.  E\' 

Ala 

Stallwcrth.  H  C  .  Orrvtlle.  Ala 
Steagall.  Siisie  K     Abbeville.  Ala... 
Steele.  Will.  Route  1.  Eutaw,  Ala.J. 
Stlllman.  Claud.  Demopolls.  Ala_. 
Stone,   Aubrey   I.,   Route   3.   Tuscj 

loosa.    Ala 

Stone.  Roy  L  .  Madison.  Ala 
Storrs.  Seth  P.  El  mere  Ala. 
Streater.    Mrs.    Jeffle.    Town    Creel; 

Ala 

Street  &  Gocdwrn.  Wetumpka.  Ak  . 
Strother   P  Oastonburg.   Ala 

Strother    P    f     Rural  Free  Deliver  • 

Camden.    Ala 

SummervUle,  Mrs    Emma  C.,  Alic< 

vUle     Ala 

Summerlln,  Brady  V ,  Route  1.  Li^- 

verne.  Ala 

Swlnea.  J    F    R--;---  :    Tanner,  a:  i 
Sykes.    M;        K.r  .-•    G      Courtla 

AJa 

Taylor,  A    R.  Ralph.  Ala 

Taylor.  C  H  .  Route  2.  Eiifaula.  Ala. 
Taylor,  'Wilson.  Decatur.  Ala 
Thagard.  J.  L.,  Route  2.  Greenvilh 

AJa 

Thagard.  J   M  .  Greenville,  Ala.. 
Thomas.  G  W..  Marion.  .\: 
Thompson  fc  Co  ,  Shorter    .A   .  _ .  _ 
Thom  psc : .    C    .A  ^- :  ■  -.v    B  ■  ■.    \U:  •  • 

Ala 

Thompson.    Parke,   estate.    Gosh 

Ala 

Thornton.  Earl.  40  Alabama   'A  l 

house.  M   :.  ..'riierv    .Ma 

Tldmore  B.-   ~    M~\ir/dv;llp,  Ala_. 
Torfc-r-    H    A     o --..,••■    R,  '..-e 

Ilka,  A.u .^ 

Trammell.    Allen    R.   R   u-e 

faula.    A!  1    .      - ..  _^ 

Traylor.  J    H     R   ire  I    .s,  ::7i.i    .a 

Traylor.  Joe  S    Berl:.i    a;.\    

Trotm.in,  Jch:-.  P  ,  Trey,  A.,i. 

T-;   s^>'     J    R  ,  C\..:rnaii.  A. a 

r  .   k;-:-    ;   ..:.  T    Roi;:e  2    L.^avr- 

A :  .i 

T:.:-nrr      A      H       R::;-e    2     M    '.  • 

a:.\ 

Vandiver    H    r  ,  R     .-el    Nt  a   m 

ket.    Ala.  . 
Vandiver    F'.    <"'     N-  i   \{, :-■.■■    a: 
Wadswcrth.    J_ck,    R„u:e    2.    Pi.r 

vlUe.    Ala 

■vv.k--    Andrew  J^  Route  2,  Flc 

A    I      

.V  ..K    r    \V    E     \X  ,-,■:■     Vi 

■"•'  '   <■       "'V       :-    •.   E     W  :verlv    All 
.V  ,         '•    W    f.      :■     K    ■.■,-  2    M,.', 

.\-l 

War. hall,  T  A  .  Newbern,  a;i 

Ward.  J.  Z  .  Loachapoka.  A   . 
Ward.  Robert  P     Loachan   k.i    A   > 
Ward    T   I    H.-^':','    \'.[ 

Ward    '.V ,;::   \v     <*.::r  .    A:;-; .._. 

Ware    R    '->■-•  V     A'.-  .-i:-,..--  .  -■    a: 
Waters    H::, ■    •.  'A"     Ot  r    ■^■''■ 
Wa"sc:.    T    R    -v  :■     L.:,  -    .;-     A    ; 
Wv=.-:.    TV:,":r:.\^  J     L;:,,-  „:,     A'  > 


2  o: 

3      K 


C: 


■"^           -    ..::   <.'  k  S  :.-    IDemopoi.  , 

Aia _    

Wedgworth    W  M  Wrcit'-v   r-h    A. 

Weckley,  Ciytif  O  P^-rd.il:    A.i... 


A"iount 

.$1  676  26 
.  2.  7C8  32 
-   1.064   15 

:    467  99 
.    1,362  42 

-4    -'1 

1.2-4:  ■  i 
1,397   7U 

1  490  35 

1 .  538  88 
1,251   95 

2,  097  78 

2  306  59 

1.061  71 
2  278  83 
1,940  00 

1,366  09 
1.287  93 

1.269  52 

1  296  57 
2,533  08 

1 . 674  39 

:    224    i6 

1,  857  79 
1,211  69 
1,696  89 
1,512  30 

1,551  13 
1.815  30 
1,336  35 
1   636  98 

4   084    23 

1    ,5?1   66 

2,  219  95 
1    790  48 

:    4 '.9   23 


!  ^'-i-  2  4 

:  429  ^4 

2  rf^2  80 

:  120  72 

:  :  ]  4  80 

;  ■.  V'  9  3 

;  :■:  4o 


'■i-    4o 


:  ^I'^'fi  '^1 


"'■' 

(,5 

;    '  .>j 

M 

•    i"8" 

,v5 

:  4: : 

:  4>-.': 

OJ 

:  ""4  4t 

2  44 ^i  ^'^ 

I  '^'^ '"  ^  2 

•  2H,5  H 

:  5-^1  S  '. 

1  ':'28  li 


1  2:ti  22 

4  617  3  3 

'  <88  14 

2  8"8  93 


Payee  s  name  and  address  Amount 

Welch.  Willie  J.,  Route  1,  Luverne. 

Ala - $1.  135  13 

Wells,  Wyatt  C.  ABhford.  Ala 1,653  98 

Whetstone,  D.  D  .  Route  1,  Autauga- 

ville.  Ala 1,  530.35 

White,     Augustine     W.,     Route     2, 

HuntsvUle,  Ala 1.663  51 

White.  J  E.,  Route  1,  Suttle,  Ala...  1.  079  31 
White,  James  C,  Rural  Free  De- 
livery 2.  Docatur.  Ala 1.24e  55 

Whitehead  Fox.  Route  2,  Troy,  Ala.  1.  174  62 
Whitehead  V   E  .  Blountsville.  Ala..   1.152  00 

Whitfield.  S  T..  Uniontown.  Ala 1.715  30 

Wh.tley     Samuel    J  ,    Bay    Minette. 

Ala 1,750  61 

WhiMock.  O.  J..  Route  1,  Sheffield. 

Ala 1,081  60 

Wh. 'worth.  Arthur  D..  Madison,  Ala.  1,  066  54 
Whilworth  John  D.   Madi.son.  Ala..  1,033  08 

Wilklns.  Ben   Uniontown.  Ala 1.891  74 

Wilkinson  A  R  .  Blue  Springs.  Ala..  1.324  10 
Wilkinson   Carlos  F..  Headland,  Ala.  5,  556  85 

Williams,  J    E..  Madison,  Ala 1,678  88 

Williams,   RE    &    C.   B.,  Klnston. 

Ala 3.474  96 

W  ll'ams.  W  H  .  West  Greene.  Ala..  2,406  89 
W  iiiamson.    D.    N.,    estate.    Cedar 

31uff.  AJa _ 1.  032.  87 

Williamson.  Hoyt.  Belle  Mlna,  run..  1.  477.  91 
Williamson.    Thomas   G..   Route    5. 

Athens.  Ala 1.955  19 

Wi  son     Caroline    Wynn,     Dothan, 

/Ja 1.849  78 

W:lson   Joe  P.,  Heajiland,  Ala 1,527  86 

Wcmack,  William  A  ,  Route  2.  Ash- 
ford.  Ala 2.003  32 

Wo.:id.  Cecil  L..  Route  2,  Tallassee, 

^-   ■■      1.484,91 

W      ,    .rd  &  Son    Calvert.  Ala 2.511  28 

Wyiie,  James  H     Jr  ,  3701  Mr    Park 

Estates.  Birmingham.  Ala. 1,640  72 

Yar,3rough  Bros  .  Route  1.  Prattville, 

Ala 1,458.77 

Yarbrough.  D.  L..  Route  1.  Prattville, 

Ala 3,550  70 

Young.    Mrs,    Bessie    J.,    7739    9th 

Oiurt  West,  Birmingham    Ala 1.432  34 

Young  Bros  ,  Landersville.  Ala 1,  019.  51 

Y  UQgblood.  George  W.,  Shellhorn. 

Ala... 2.730  21 

Zeit.er,  H    3     .Mooresville.  Ala 2.  373  78 

Total 1,  200.  367.  28 

r^aal,  610  names. 


Salaries  o*^  Postal  Employers 
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■luN    OF   R£MAKK:S 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

i>  :me  .h.j:-e  uf  refresentattves 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1942 

y.v    MARTIN  r:   I  ■.,        M:    Speaker. 

und  ;  ;r  ',;.>  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 

RzLURD.  I  include  the  following  editorials: 

I  From   the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  of  May 

4    19421 

F  >      RKfR;. WAGE       PLIGHT       tTNTAIS— NO 

V.      -T  -:nce  1925— congress  should  act 

Bv   L^€    Ellmaker) 

B-  .ore  all  cf  this  wage  and  price  fixing  be- 
-  •  .-  in  earnest,  the  Government  should  con- 
-..ler  one  of  its  employment  problems.  This 
.-  ■:.^  problem  of  the  post-office  worker  So 
fir  1-  .v;  :..;i  determine,  there  has  been  no 
;:  -ei^e  .u  the  salary  scale  of  the  post-office 
v.    r-;  *;   since  sometime  in  1925. 


Even  those  who  contend  there  Is  no  real 
reason  for  increased  salaries  over  the  1929 
level  certainly  have  no  defense  against  the 
plea  of  the  postal  worker  that  he,  at  least,  be 
brought  up  to  the  1929  level. 

Summing  up  the  position  in  which  the 
postal  worker  has  found  himself,  we  will 
quote  their  predicament  as  they  see  it: 

"The  postal  worker  is  not  permitted  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  political  activi- 
ties, and  he  is  neither  permitted  by  law  nor 
has  he  the  desire  to  strike  against  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  means  of  bettering  his  working 
conditions.  He  must  depend  largely  upon 
favorable  public  support,  the  support  of  his 
Representative  in  Congress,  and.  finally.  Con- 
gress Itself  in  the  realization  of  his  objective." 

Certainly  something  should  be  done  to  help 
the  man  who  carries  the  mail. 


(From   the   Philadelphia   Record   of   May   3. 
1942] 

FORGOTTEN  POSTAL  EMPLOTEZS 

For  almost  17  years,  postal  employees  have 
gone  without  any  Increase  in  basic  pay.  It 
is  difficult  for  many  of  them  to  make  their 
1925  wages  fit  1942  living  costs. 

That  Is  why  early  this  year,  they  obtained 
passage  in  Congress  of  the  longevity  pay  bill, 
which  would  have  provided  Increases  ac- 
cording to  length  of  service.  This  bill  was 
vetoed.  So,  as  It  stands,  these  workers  can 
look  forward  to  no  higher  maximum  weekly 
pay  ($40)  than  they  could  years  ago,  when 
living  costs  were  about  a  quarter  less  than 
now. 

Thus  time  has  delivered  the  mailmen  a 
definite  pay  cut — on  top  of  the  compulsory 
furloughs  without  pay  which  they  took  dur- 
ing depression  years.  In  addition,  they  soon 
will  pay  I'i  percent  more  for  their  pensions. 

This  Is  no  way  to  treat  one  of  the  most 
faithful  groups  in   Uncle  Sam's  employ. 

To  grant  these  veteran  workers  a  pay  In- 
crease does  not  conflict  wlch  the  Federal 
wage-freezing  plan,  which  makes  provision 
for  Increasing  substandard  salaries — and 
substandard  is  the  precise  adjective  to  use  In 
describing  a  postal  employee's  wage. 


(lovernnient  s  D jty 


EXTENSION  OP  P.  I  ^ !  .A  R  K : 


HON   GEORGE  A.  PADDOCK 

.     LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1942 

Mr.  PADDOCK  \[.-.  Jpeaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  May  12, 1942 : 

GOVERNMENT'S   DtT.T 

The  New  York  Times  prln-^d  recently  a 
letter  from  Benjamin  M  Anderson,  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  California, 
who  finds  that  the  President's  so-called  anti- 
inflation  program  deals  almos:  entirely  with 
symptoms  and  Ignores  basic  causes.  "The 
essential  defect  of  the  prcgiam,"  says  Dr 
Anderson,  "is  that  it  offers  little  In  the  way 
of  real  remedy." 

Business  readers  will  recall  that  Dr.  An- 
derson has  been  economic  adviser  to  some 
of  the  country's  largest  ban;cs  and  Is  the 
author  of  several  well-known  works  on  eco- 
nomics and  finance.  He  repn  sents  a  school 
of  economy  which  likes  to  look  at  facts  rather 
than  dream  about  impractical  theory. 
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**The  problem  of  wartime  economics."  says 
Dr.  Andersons  letter  to  the  New  York  Times, 
"Is  only  secondarily  a  problem  of  prices.  It 
Is,  first  of  all.  a  problem  of  production,  of 
concentrating  production  on  things  needed 
lor  war,  of  diverting  labor  and  other  resources 
from  prcducing  peacetime  goods  to  producing 
wartime  goods. 

"To  suppose  that  we  can  prevent  the  gen- 
eral population  from  feeling  the  effects  of 
shortages  of  goods  merely  by  holding  down 
the  prices  at  which  those  goods  are  sold  is 
fantastic.  Rising  prices  would  curtail  con- 
sumption and  make  a  limited  supply  cf  goods 
last  longer.  Holding  prices  down  and  doing 
nothing  else  invites  consumption  as  usual. 
Very  much  more  must  be  done  than  price 
fixing  If  price  fixing  is  not  to  be  a  ghastly 
failure. 

"We  have  gone  dangerously  far  In  taxing 
large  incomes  and  In  taxing  active  business. 
The  great  remaining  source  of  taxation  is  the 
Income  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  largely 
untouched  or  only  lightly  touched  by  exist- 
ing Federal  Income  taxes.  On  the  basis  of 
the  Income  figures  of  1940.  I  estimate  the 
income  of  labor  In  the  United  States  at  74 
percent  of  the  total  national  Income.  De- 
velopments since  1940  have  increased  this 
percentage  sharply 

"The  Income  of  labor  Is  the  most  rapidly 
growing  type  of  income.  From  the  stand- 
point of  getting  money  In  large  amounts 
•  •  •  this  is  the  source  to  which  we  must 
now  primarily  turn.  And  from  the  stand- 
point of  limiting  the  competition  of  the  peo- 
ple with  the  Government  in  the  markets  for 
goods,  and  thus  holding  down  prices,  this  is 
the  all-important  Income  to  tax." 

Dr  Anderson  reminds  us  that  the  President 
said  nothing  about  these  obvious  if  unpalat- 
able facts.  Nor  did  be  include  in  his  program 
a  recommendation  for  drastic  curtailment  of 
the  nonwa.  expenditures  of  the  Government. 
In  evading  this  necessity,  the  administration 
shows  clearly  its  failure  to  realize  that  "gov- 
ernment as  a  civilian"  is  spending  billions  of 
dollars  every  year  in  competition  with  "gov- 
ernment as  a  warrior." 

The  public  ha-;  been  told  that  It  Is  a  patri- 
otic duty  to  cooperate  fully  In  any  anti-infla- 
tion program  adopted  by  Its  Government. 
But  It  Is  also  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
adopt  a  sound  program.  No  anti-Inflation 
program  Is  sound  which  evades  the  real 
causes  of  inflation  and  deals  only  with  the 
external  manifestations  of  the  malady. 
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or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Wedneaday,  May  13.  1942 

Mr.  OToEARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  read- 
justments in  pay  and  allowances  are  long 
past  due  the  personnel  of  the  Army, 
Navy.  Marine  Coips.  Coast  Guard,  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

I  therefore  believe  that  I  am  express- 
ing the  prevailing  sentiment  among  the 
Members  of  the  House  when  I  congratu- 
late the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
for  having  reported  S.  2025.  The  com- 
mittee has  worked  energetically  and  sin- 
cerely to  bring  before  us  the  considera- 
tion of  this  measure  tha;  will  provide  a 


more  equitable  compensation  for  our 
services  upon  VN-hich  the  country  depends 
during  these  crucial  days. 

The  per.<;onneI  of  these  services  has 
worked  faithfully  with  no  increase  in 
compensation  for  several  dfx;ades  during 
which  time  incomes  for  similar  services  in 
private  life  have,  on  the  average,  risen 
steadily. 

Our  service  men  have  been  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  financial  embarrassment, 
good  times  and  bad,  in  order  to  make 
ends  meet.  I  believe  that  the  majority  of 
the  Members  realize  this  and  that  there 
is  litMe  dispute  about  the  main  objectives 
of  the  bill. 

We  should  pay  our  service  men  as 
much  as  we  can  possibly  affoid  and  then 
stretch  a  point.  Most  of  them  not  in 
foreign  lands  are  training  at  camps  re- 
mote from  their  homes  and  have  found 
it  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  fur- 
loughs granted  them,  because  heretofore 
they  have  not  had  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  their  fares. 

For  this  reason  and  others.  I  favor  the 
base  pay  for  enlisted  men  in  grades  6  and 
'd  of  S  ii  p  r  month  instead  of  $42  for 
No.  1  aiiG  $48,  as  written  in  this  bill.  I 
am  informed  that  Australia  pays  her 
men  in  similar  grades  $62.10  a  month, 
while  Canada  pnys  lier  enli.sted  men  in 
the  lower  gi.^..'.  ^65  a  month  for  foreign 
service. 

These  increases  are  necessary  and  just, 
and  I  feel  confident  that  the  House  will 
support  these  provisions  and  the  entire 
bill  by  an  overwhelminp  majority. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   F  FFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1942 

Mr.  OCO^:\'  R  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
placing  in  the  CoiiCRESsioNAL  Recokd  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Leon  Henderson, 
Director  of  the  OflBce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration from  Denver,  Colo.,  written  by 
Dr.  Harold  A.  Packard,  1578  Washington 
Street,  which  is  very  important  and  was 
without  any  justification  whatever  of  the 
rapidly  increased  co^t  of  living.  I  trust 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  will  read 
this  letter  and  let  the  contents  of  it  soak 
In. 

Denver,  Colo.,  May  5,  1942. 
Mr.  Leon  Henderson, 

Vr-Jicd  States  Price  Commissioner, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
My  DE.^a  Mk.  Henderson:  Press  reports  of 
today  state,  "There  isn't  any  question  that 
the  retail  merchant  is  getting  a  raw  deal 
under  the  price-fixing  program  of  Mr.  Hen- 
derson. Wholesale  and  retail  prices  are  to  be 
frozen  at  the  highest  levels  which  prevailed 
in  March.  Of  course,  it  Is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  administration  to  drive  thousands  cf 
merchants  out  of  business,  etc.  The  Idea  of 
stabilizing  the  cost  of  living  to  prevent  a  run- 
away increase  in  prices  which  would  be  dli;- 
astrous  to  millions  of  people  is  appealing." 


I  trust  you  will  bear  with  rm  Hender- 

son, while  I  state  my  views.  1  speak  from 
years  of  experience,  having  been  raised  be- 
hind a  grocery  counter,  having  b9en  salesman, 
buyer,  manufacturer,  and  having  been  in 
business  for  myself  In  the  sale  of  groceries  at 
the  time  of  the  World  War  No  1  At  the 
F-\me  lime  deputy  food  administrator  to  Mr, 
Hoover.  We.  us  merchants,  bought  and  we 
sold  and  we  were  repeatedly  advised  to  stock 
up  for  confidentially  (?)  prices  were  In  for 
another  advance.  We  ate  It  up  like  pork 
chops  until  we  were  overloaded  when  along 
came  some  devU  and  stuck  a  hatpin  In  our 
inflated  dreams  We  awoke  to  find  our  48- 
cent  coffee  had  droppetl  while  we  slept  to 
some  20  cents,  our  20-cent  sugar  to  8  cents, 
and  other  things  In  comparir^n.  We  suf- 
fered, we  went  broke,  but  we  made  most  won- 
derful profits  while  the  game  lasted  and  it 
came  so  easy  we  spent  It  that  v. ay, 

I  am  lor  the  underdog,  and  I  p>08ltlvely 
know  profits  and  the  game  and  I  still  study 
the  game  Nobody  wants  to  kill  any  mer- 
chant or  business,  but  the  people  mu.st  be 
protected,  the  middle  ciastes  must  have  a 
break  and  a  champion. 

I  append  a  list  of  prices  as  they  were  last 
fall,  January,  and  in  March,  and  if  prices  are 
to  be  set  as  of  March,  they  will  be  of  the 
very  highest.  The  Items  I  mention  were  all 
cf  last  year's  pack,  placed  in  storage  and  no 
added  cost  has  been  needed.  They  have  not 
even  been  dusted  off.  then  why  should  there 
be  added  selling  prices?  Why  should  beef 
and  pork,  which  it  took  the  farmer  a  year 
to  raise,  have  an  added  cott  of  30  cents 
overnight  from  ttockyards  to  reUil  stores 
when  there  has  been  no  advance  In  the  wages 
or  cost  of  butchering?  How  come  the  farmer 
can  ralEe  beef  and  pork,  feed,  and  pay  taxes 
and  sell  the  animal  on  foot  at  14  cenu.  and 
In  the  morninp  it  Is  on  the  block,  advan'^ed 
in  price  to  45  cents?  That's  rncketcerlng.  its 
daylight  robbery.  It's  taking  advantage  of  the 
people  Its  reducing  the  laboring  man  (out- 
side of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor)  to 
bread,  bean."  and  potatoes  for  his  tahle  What 
average  man.  with  5  mouths  to  feed  and 
E?me  to  clothe,  added  rent  and  fuel,  can 
afford  bacon,  eggs,  beef,  perk  at  45  cents  per? 
Our  Gc\ernment  adviseF  we  eat  meat,  p'enty 
of  it.  Doctors  stroneily  advise  we  eat  nourlEh- 
InT  foods  as  undernourishment  leads  to 
rickets,  TB,  and  other  diseases.  Indeed  It  is 
so  but  there  are  today  more  undernourished 
people  and  children  In  America  than  since 
the  Civil  War  and  it  Is  the  war  profiteering 
and  racket  of  merchants  who  have  little  con- 
sideration for  anything  but  the  almlphty  dol- 
lar. We  are  told  to  buy  stamps  and  bonds. 
Thousands  of  our  most  patriotic  men  and 
v.omen  are  home  lovers  and  loyal  Americans 
but  who  have  to  take  their  little  savings 
which  they  would  have  spent  on  a  bond  or 
two  and  stamps,  to  pay  the  war  profits  exacted 
upon  them  by  profiteers. 

Soldiers  fleht  on  their  stomachs,  producers 
produce  through  energy  and  strength  from 
vitality  producing  food.  Children  play  and 
romp  and  aie  happy  and  *all  of  life,  when 
well  fed  and  being  well  fed  Is  to  feed  a  bal- 
anced ration  of  meats,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
milk  and  c^gs.  and  the  greater  number  of 
children  are  among  the  middl«»  classes,  the 
breadwinners  of  our  country,  the  citizens  and 
producers  of  tomorrow,  but  how,  ran  thefc 
breadwinners  supply  the  vitality  producing 
foods,  the  growing  needed  fcods.  pay  rent, 
fuel,  clothing  on  $15  to  620  per  week  It 
cannot  be  done,  U  the  merchant  cannot 
squeeze  through  on  a  small  profit,  it's  truly 
hard  luck,  but  we  canr.ot  starve  our  people  to 
save  the  merchants.  All  must  shaie  in  the 
losses  and  profits,  live  and  let  live. 

In  this  great  crisis  the  laborer,  the  mer- 
chant, the  producer,  the  man  in  the  office 
and  bank  and  at  the  heads  cf  our  great  Insti- 
tutions must  sit  at  the  same  table  with  the 
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cards  thercrn  tsco  rp  and  play  the 
and  abov^board.     Share  and  share 
fight  together,  shoulder  to  should 
were   a   statesman,   serving    the    m 
have  placed   their  trust   !:     r   •     I 
as  they  do.  what  they  dc.    .:  :t  I  a 
that  our  people  should  and  would 
vital  necessities  of  life. 

Only  through  such  methods  can 
to  win  the  battle  which  we  are  abr 
and  It  behooves  every  statesma 
producer,  executive  to  forget  any 
all  but  the  one  great  responsibill'i 
upon  them,  the  duty,  the  true  pat 
as  an  American,  to  forget  the  almlg 
the  great  profits  possible  In  this  wa 
will  be  of  little  consequt:  ^v  : 
should  -xe  In  the  lea?t  f  .:  W 
can.  we  will. 

Following  1.=  i  .  -'  ■•.-;:.  i"  r 
my  notes  as  I  t  -i  '  :  -f.  » ci  a  : 
for  past  montiis  T;;  ■'^•>  s  ci- 
IhSt  year's  pack,  none  ■.■\:-\v.j  '■-■'■■• 
since  last  year's  crop  -  :"  »■  h 
Is  no  just  cau-op  for  ?':::;  r.ip;:'.  ,i 
excessive  rr   r    = 
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Caimed  pt-acho*.  2i'.-pounr|  . 

CnMd  aphrots.  2^ -pound 

Pmnt  butter,  l-nound 

Honey.  2i-.-p<>una 

Corrcd-bti'l  hash,  12-win«'.. 

roffp*.  l-f<4mn<t 

Olive  oil,  quart 

Su?ar,  U)  poiin«ls 

Picklts,  4-ounc<' 

O':-        i-   :n«- 

l'-  s  1  pouxnl 

D:     ;  .,  ...>.t<,  1  twunrt 

Butter,  1  pciinfl 

Fresh  be*"!.  1  pnun<i... 

Frrsta  pork,  1  pound 


Will 


"  ",.    vou.  if  I  can  a^ss^:  y-vi 
:    r   :he  good  of   the  cause, 
command  me. 
Sincerely  yoiirs. 
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IN  THE  H0U5E  OF  REPRESEN^r 

Mr  KOFFM.AN\  Mr,  Speai>  r,  Ford 
CIO  \\o:k>'r>  ar>=  now  in.Ni.^'  .riR  that 
th-y  rec'.v-^  an  increased  wa24  cf  $1  a 
dav  N.^:'  Inn?  ago  GeneraJ  Motors 
C  I  O.  emplryet'S  mad?  a  ^irti.Lir  d^'- 
rr.ar.d.  Tiie  increase,  if  araijtf^d.  v."ill 
t\'-''  come  out  of  Ford  or  G'^nt-i  liL  Mi3tor.s. 
I'  'a;;i  cr^m.--"  cut  of  the  ta.xpkyers.  of 
whom  y:iu  a"e  one.  for  th-'-  inorea>e  ;n 
th*^*  C'":-t  on  G''.'"rnment  work 
a'.:ni:  by  the  corporation  to  th.r 
ni-n-. 

Y  o ;  ;"i  r '-"'  a  I  ■'  0  c  o  1  n  tt  *  o  g  .^  •   .•^  p 
in   v-ur    'ax   b.l!       r    b^'cm^   t'.: 


',i^:i    h-:\ 


tax  d  em.  a  mis  cf  th. 


G 


'h''  demand- 


f-^r   ;n:-.a-.on   fcs  : 
the  average  m.an  i.< 


■^■t  ■[■,■'■  unions 
rea-'d  waRes. 


"■    C" 


-quoezed 
until  It  w:::  bo  doib-:.::  .!  It-  i\  dl  have 


^  pas.-pd 
Govern- 


incr^^ase 
iook  as 


anything  more  than  enough  for  a  bare 
existence. 

To  show  you  how  preposterous  are  the 
demands  of  some  of  these  unions  I  print 
herewith  an  advertisement  taken  from 
the  Chicago  D  .v  News  of  April  29. 
Read  it  carefuhy.  Form  your  own  con- 
clusion. 

M::k  Pp.:  ^--  W::  l  Be  Forced  up  if  New  De- 
ii.^NDs  OF  Drivers  Are  Met 

Dean  Chicago  drivers  now  average  $8,443.56 
per  year  based  on  current  sales.  Union  offi- 
cials seek  increase  that  will  raise  average  to 
$19,586  08  per  year  based  on  current  sales. 

The  milk  distributors  of  Chicago  are  now 
negotiating  a  new  contract  with  the  mllk- 
■f-'.W'U  drivers  union. 

r>an  Milk  Co  Is  not  antagonistic  to  union 
:  O'  r  nor  to  collective  bargaining.  We  re- 
spect our  drivers  both  as  good  citizens  and 
competent  workers.  They,  in  turn,  respect 
cur  management  for  the  liberal  treatment 
it  gives  them. 

TH-    StTSTlON   CF  WAGE  PAYMENTS 

But  lU  liie  midst  of  this  happy  state  of 
.ifTiirs  the  question  of  wages  has  arisen — a 
question  cf  such  seriousness  that  the  milk 
dist:  butors  believe  the  public  wishes  to  be 
informed  and  is  entitled  to  be  informed. 

The  milk  distributors  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent wage  scale  applied  to  the  delivery  of 
milk  to  grocers  is  excessive. 

They  also  believe  that  the  scale  demanded 
for  the  new  contract  Is  an  affront  to  all  fair- 
minded  reasoning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
neo;  demanded  scale  Is  so  flagrant  and  fan- 
tastic that  the  figures  are.  at  first  sight.  Im- 
possible to  believe.     Yet  the  figures  are  true. 

COMPARE    THESE    2    TABLES 

Table  I 

This  Is  the  money  Dean  drivers  In  Chicago 
will  receive  In  1  year  at  prevailing  wage  rates, 
ba.«ed  on  current  sales: 
L.  A-est  yearly  Income  of  a  Dean 

driver $6,172  80 

Highest  yearly  income  of  a  Dean 

iriver 10.  276  89 

.\  '  rage  yearly  Income  of  all  Dean 

drivers 8.  443  56 

Table  It 

This  is  the  money  Dean  drivers  In  Chicago 
will  receive  in  l  year,  based  on  current  sales, 
if  union  demands  are  met: 
Lowest  yearly  income  of  a  Dean 

driver $ll.  685  20 

Hiehe^t  yearly  Income  of  a  Dean 

ar:ver... 25,  623  80 

\  orage  yearly  income  of  all  Dean 

cir.vers 19.  586  08 

'.',  H"    :s  T\r:r   :  rNRE.AS0N.ABLE? 

The  wage*  p.'.d  by   Dean  and  other  com- 
pa:r.es  to  it.-^  ("l,   ■  -'o  drivers  are  far  in  excess 
f   •'[.■if   :  ,    ;     or  other  classes  of  milk  de- 
l.v^rv  ;::    "n-    f.'V. 

Dio.  .r>  Alio  make  bulk  deliveries  to  hotels, 
r-^.-  .o.h:.u-.  etc.  receive  $56  26  per  week — 
t:.-^  u  :on  rate.  Home-delivery  drivers  re- 
cer.  e  4  48  per  week — the  union  rate.  To  this 
home-delivery  base  pay  is  added  commis- 
sions averaging  alxDut  $5  extra  per  week. 
Look  fit  table  I  again  and  contrast  the  above 
■A  :i_-  ;   A'.th  what  Dean  pays. 

T.e  Dean  wage  scale  wa^s  established  when 
I>.o;  first  introduced  its  modern  efficiency 
system  of  store  delivery.  This  system  saved 
the  ccnsumer  so  much  money  and  became 
s  q  i.ik'.y  p  pu'.ar  that  the  commissions  paid 
•!>■  a:..t;-,  ;..ive  trebled  and  quadrupled — 
w;  h  i.o  equivalent  effort  on  their  part  and 
'A  -.h  ro  personal  investment  or  expense  re- 
qu  r?(i  from  them. 

r:t't. :;t  compensation  is  now  way  out  of 
pr  portion  to  services  rendered.  It  repre- 
-r ..-.o  an  unfair  ta.t  upon  wives  and  mothers 
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from  which  they  should  be  relieved  In  the 
form  of  lower  milk  prices. 

WHY    IS    TABLE    H    PREPOSTEROUS? 

Now  look  at  table  II  again.  The  figures  are 
shameless  and  without  conscience.  They 
totally  disregard  the  public  interest.  They 
are  autocratic  and  heartless. 

To  many,  many  families  wi  h  modest  In- 
comes and  children  to  rear,  thf  price  of  milk 
Is  a  grave  matter.  But  what  of  it?  These 
new  wage  demands  have  no  ear  for  human 
demands. 

WHO   Wn.L   PAT    THE    WAGE    :NCHEASES? 

The  housewife  will.  Higher  wages  will  be 
taken  directly  from  her  pock?tbook  In  the 
form  of  higher  milk  prices.  And  will  the 
farmer  profit  by  the  higher  pice?  No.  Or 
the  grocer?  No.  Or  the  D.  an  Co.?  No. 
And  what's  more.  Dean's  do<;sn't  want  to 
profit  by  raising  the  price  of  milk.  Deans 
wants  to  bring  the  price  of  nilk  down  still 
further. 

The  Dean  policy  has  always  been:  More 
milk  for  more  people  at  less  cost. 

Dean  Mr;  ;c  '  o. 

April  29.   1942. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  read  the  above. 
From  it  you  gather  that  the  average 
yearly  income  of  those  who  drive  the 
delivery  trucks  for  the  Dean  Milk  Co..  of 
Chicago,  is  $8,443.56,  and  that  that  union 
Is  now  demanding  that  its  members,  for 
driving  trucks  delivering  milk,  receive  an 
annual  average  income  of  $19,586.08. 

You  know  that  this  cost  of  delivery  is 
added  by  the  retailer  to  the  price  of  the 
milk  and  the  consumer  pays  it.  The 
farmer  does  not  get  any  more.  If  the  in- 
crease demanded  is  granted,  the  farmer 
will  not  receive  one  cent  n-ore  for  his 
milk  The  storekeeper  who  S'?lls  it  to  the 
consumer  will  not  receive  a  cent  more. 
All  of  the  increase  paid  by  the  parents  of 
fae  babies  who  use  it.  paid  by  those  who 
drink  it.  will  go  to  the  dri/ers  of  the 
trucks. 

Just  how  long  will  the  people  of  our 
country  permit  this  admin  stration  to 
back  a  procedure  which  denies  employ- 
ment to  patriotic  American;;  until  they 
have  bought  membership  in  a  union;  paid 
for  the  privilege  of  earning  j.  livelihood? 

Just  how  long  will  this  Congress  sit 
idle  while  unions  hold  up  retailers  and 
consumers  of  necessary  food  products? 


Tiasoline  Rationin; 


EXTENSION  OF  R^^^■\F<K6 

OF 

HON.  CARTER  MANASCO 

F    ALABAN!  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-I  N' T  '.TnTES 

Wednesday,  M::,  :i    ;  w: 


Mr.  MANASCO.  ^T:  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  broadrast  bv 
Earl  Crodwin  over  station  WMAI  , 
Wednesday,  May  13,  1942: 

There  is  still  more  complaint  over  gas 
rations  than  over  sugar — and  good  reason,  I 
believe.  There  are  no  figures  ijlven  to  the 
public  to  Justify  the  ration  of  3  gallons  a 
week — and  Incidentally  very  few  are  asking 
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for  these  mliumum  card?,  but  a  vast  number 
of  unfortunates  are  getting  them,  and  the 
rush  for  gasoline  ration  cards  bowled  over 
the  system;  waiting  for  4  liours  was  not  un- 
heard of  by  any  means,  and  many  were 
turned  away  disappointed.  They  will  have  to 
come  again  \\  r.g  for  an  hour  was  cer- 
tainly nothing,  but  It  was  disconcerting  on 
the  inside  to  find  that  if  you  didn't  have  your 
own  fountain  pen  the  pretty  school  teacher 
didn't  have  even  a  post-office  pen.  Take 
your  own  pen  and  your  automobile  registry 
card,  for  if  you  don't  have  that  you  might  as 
well  stay  home  And  the  way  the  general  ex- 
perience is  reported  to  me,  take  along  pro- 
visions and  a  tent:  have  firewood  and  water. 
You  may  be  there  for  the  duration.  How- 
ever, seriously,  the  ruih  was  too  great — and. 
as  I  say.  the  system  is  O.  K  — the  thing  Is 
worked  out  from  an  organization  standpoint. 
We  should,  however,  have  more  time.  And  I 
insist  that  the  criticism  should  be  dirtcted 
toward  the  official  source  of  nonlnfonnatlon 
as  to  the  need  for  the  cut.  All  the  Govern- 
ment's officials  have  told  the  public  Is  that  a 
shortage  of  trautportation  exists.  But  no- 
body has  told  us  offlciaUy  the  facts  of  the 
Intake  and  outgo  of  gas  or  how  much  there 
Is  on  hand  or  why  they  could  burn  up 
2.000,000  gallons  of  gas  in  Chicago  and  make 
you  run  through  sunstroke  to  stand  In  line 
to  get  about  enoiagh  gas  Ui  clean  a  spot  off 
a  VPst. 

That  is  the  attitude  of  mind  to  take  against 
the  critics  who  will  throw  brick  bats  at  Con- 
gressmen who  were  given  X  cards  which  per- 
mit unlimited  gas  while  you  and  I  walk  and 
improve  what's  left  of  our  fissures.  Congress- 
men are  officials  of  the  same  rate  and  rank 
a?  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. Their  business  can  be  completely  of- 
ficial of  the  most  Important  sort.  The  popu- 
lar sport  of  Ijaitlng  Congress  right  now  plays 
smack  into  the  hand  of  a  growing  tongue-in- 
cheek  coterie  of  officials  who  would  love  to  do 
away  with  Congress  and  run  the  people  a  la 
Hitler  from  a  Government  bureau.  Congress 
Is  the  people's  bulwark  against  bureaucracy 
and  against  dictatorship.  And  the  business 
of  Congress  right  now  Is  not  to  be  delineated 
and  explained  by  any  subofficer  from  the 
Office  cf  Price  Administration  such  as  the 
amazing  effrontery  of  Joel  Dean,  an  Office  of 
Price  Administration  official  who  makes  an 
official  statement  that  is  full  of  words  and 
weasel  words  at  that,  but  who  criticizes  th* 
official  status  of  a  Congressman's  woik. 

Yet  we  don't  hear  Mr.  Dean  screaming  with 
apprehensions  because  the  gas  rationers  have 
permitted  unlLm'ted  cards  to  diplomats  and 
their  staffs.  That.  I  say.  Is  bad  for  the  morale. 
Two  newspapers  I  have  seen  so  far  headline 
the  congressional  X  cards.  And  yet  every 
newspaperman  In  the  East  will  try  his  level 
best  to  get  a  superfluity  of  gas  and  he  necc^s 
It  In  his  business.  And  I  am  going  to  find 
myself  on  the  unpopular  receiving  end  of  a 
lot  of  dirty  letters  because  I  am  original 
enotigh  to  think  the  thing  through  far 
enough  to  divert  your  attention  from  the  false 
criticism  of  congressional  business  require- 
ments to  the  real  fact  that  the  gas  rationers 
themselves  have  started  off  by  cracking  down 
instead  of  explaining  why  the  ration  is  needed 
in  the  amounts  so  allotted.  Maybe  they 
didn't  think  of  that:  They  certainly  didn't 
explain  enough  about  sugar  so  that  anyone 
can  understand.  And  the  general  attitude 
of  the  rationers  is  that  they  have  the  power 
and  we  are  in  control  and  you'll  go  to  Jail  for 
10  years  If  ycu  get  gay.  Now  we  will  co- 
operate, we  American  pecple.  But  we  are 
going  to  reach  a  day  when  we'll  rub  some- 
body's nose  In  the  mud  if  the  sometKXly  is 
not  respectful  to  the  source  of  that  power 
Which  Is  so  gaily  flaunted  back  at  the  people. 
The  British  Government,  bowing  to  a  storm 
of  criticism,  today  decided  to  postpone  its 
projected  fuel-rationing  plan. 


National  Defense  Migration  — Fourth  In- 
terim Report  to  the  Hou^e  of  Repre- 
ientatives 

ix'il:n:-;on  of  REMArKS 
HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednc.<^dnv  May  13.  1942 

Mr.  TOLAN  :.! :  Speaker,  your  Select 
Committee  Investigating  National  De- 
fense Migration  herewith  presents  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  it.s  Fourth  In- 
terim Report.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
your  committee,  when  it  submitted  to  the 
House  on  March  19  its  Preliminary  Re- 
port on  this  same  subject,  stated  that  a 
funher  report  wou:d  be  forthcoming. 
This  report  amplifies  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  committee  with 
respect  to  the  evacuation  of  enemy  aliens 
and  others  from  prohibited  military 
zones. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  this  committee 
that  the  authorities,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, are  performing  their  dejegated  task 
with  thoroughness  and  comjjetence.  It 
will  be  generally  recognized,  however.  I 
am  sure,  that  the  evacuation  of  the  Japa- 
nese from  the  Pacific  coast  fireas  desig- 
nated by  the  Army  as  prohibired  military 
zones  has  created  a  succession  of  un- 
precedented problems.  As  a  consequence 
many  trying  circumstances  have  de- 
veloped. 

The  committee  also  wishes  to  draw 
attention  to  the  section  of  the  Fourth 
Interim  Report  which  deals  with  the  sit- 
uation presently  developing  on  the  east- 
ern seaboard  with  respect  to  the  evacua- 
tion issue. 

It  may  b  <  xpected  that  unless  im- 
medja-.  ,^;.  •  .  :■  taken  by  the  Piesident 
to  I .  V  '  vv  1.;  K'v  rutive  order  of  February 
1:'  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
prescribe  military  areas,  the  difficult 
problems  confronting  Italian  and  Ger- 
man aliens  on  the  west  coast  will  be  many 
timr^  niuliiplied  by  recent  developments 
ir,  :h<  ta  •  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
per.-  I..  Will  be  moved  as  a  group  unless 
adequa'p  inarhinrTv  is  .'speedily  created 
for  estab;:>h:::i;  '!■■  .r  reliabiMty  and  en- 
ablip.ET  ii](  rr.  to  resume  nonaial  civilian 
life. 
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along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were 
('  '  Mated  as  a  military  area  under  au- 
thority conferred  on  him  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

As  is  noted  in  this  report  and  in  the 
preliminary  report  on  the  evacuation 
problems,  this  committee  has  advocated 
a  system  of  hearing  boards  to  be  set  up 
under  a  War  Hearings  Authority  in  the 
OfBce  for  Emergency  Management,  in 
order  that  wholesale  evacuation  may  be 
avoided.  The  committee  fully  recognizes 
that  national  safety  comes  first  and  that 
espionage  and  sabotage  must  be  pre- 
vented if  our  national  war  effort  is  to 


succeed.  For  this  reason  the  committee 
believes  that  hearing  boards,  adequately 
counseled  by  local  representatives  of  the 
War  and  Justice  Departments,  and  hav- 
ing access  to  information  in  the  posses- 
sion of  local  enforcement  officers,  would 
furnish  an  added  measure  of  security. 
It  would  further  minimize  th-'  p-f^-pect 
of  wholesale  evacuation.  Thee  u.riutee 
presents  this  recommendation  because 
in  the  last  analysis  this  Nation  is  made 
up  of  alien  peoples  and  we  will  all  have 
to  Uve  together  again  after  i;  ■   wn:. 


V*    P.  A.  m  Tin;e  (it  War 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  'T^'   FS 


Ml.  McCORMACK  "A:  <:-'-::k^r.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  ::  :  :  ;:,,  :k-  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Herald  of  April  30.  1942: 

WOEK  PEOJECTS  ADMINISTRATION  IN  TIME  OF  WAR 

Since  its  establishment  7  years  ago.  the 
Woik  Projects  Administration  has  been  the 
butt  of  many  jokes  and  the  subject  of  con- 
sidt-rable  criticism  Of  course,  only  some  of 
the  Jokes  have  been  funny  and  only  some  of 
the  criticism  has  been  Just  During  the  past 
year  or  even  during  the  paf;t  few  months, 
however,  the  situation,  in  this  State  Rt  any 
rat*,  has  changed  markedly.  It  v  ;  r  be 
difficult,  indeed  to  prove  any  tu  ).-  jji.iial 
charges  of  boondoggling  today. 

The  reason  for  this  goes  back  to  last  sum- 
mer, when  a  Nation-wide  program  was  under- 
taken to  move  work  Projects  Administration 
wo.-kers  frrro  relief  to  private  pay  rolls  In 
wh^t  we  then  callfd  defense  industries. 
Since  Pearl  Hartwr  the  move  has  been  tre- 
mendously accelerated  and  the  entire  pro- 
gram has  been  placed  on  a  war  footing. 

In  this  State  for  example,  some  29,000  of 
the  33.000  Work  Projects  Administration 
workers,  nearly  90  percent,  are  engaged  In 
projects  directly  related  to  the  war  effort. 
More  than  11,000  of  them  e.-e  on  projects  cer- 
tified either  by  the  Army  or  the  Navy  a£  es- 
sential to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
nature  of  these  projects  Is  confldential.  but 
it  Is  no  secret  that  many  of  them  h'»  at  ih" 
navy  yard.  Other  war  activities,  iii..«-  .:  ■  i 
but  Important.  Include  such  programs  as  the 
making  of  surgical  dressings,  the  ftirthering 
of  health  and  hospital  projects  and  the 
bolstering  of  soldier,  sailor,  and  civilian  mo- 
rale. Even  the  art  project  has  attained  a 
martial  tinge  through  emphasis  on  war 
posters. 

There  are  other  signs  of  the  shift  to  a  war 
fooling.  Hours  of  labor  have  t>een  Increased 
to  a  minimum  of  48  on  all  certified  projects 
and  to  40  or  44  on  all  others.  A  number  of 
the  nondefense  projects  are  folding  dally, 
freeing  those  workers  for  war  employment. 
Pav;ng  projects,  for  example,  have  been  cut 
drasticaUy.  except  where  military  reads  or 
salvage  of  streetcar  tracks  is  Involved. 
Finally,  no  new  projects  are  iDelng  under- 
taken unless  they  have  an  immediate  bearing 
on  the  uar  effort.  It  is  in  strong  contrast  U) 
the  halcyon  days  of  1938  when  Massachti- 
setts  rolls  btilged  with  138  000  names  and 
counties  but  frothy  programs. 
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HON.  PHILIP  A.  BENNETT 


IN  :he  HOfsi;  of  [•!EPRF>ent,\' 
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■'T  'auiSiir  f'lr  a  numb»'r  of 
j(.)Ii';cai  science  department 


J.  Lien 


WA>r.:ne'e'n   Vn: 


p  wrc*e 
■cia.iim 
Lincoln 

covern- 
the  du- 
and 

Arnn.d 

;i^y.   a;-- 

i'.e    and 

r  S-'J 
Coi;:'S"3 
El  ►■cm  rate 

■•n  several  odcai-ion.s, 

as-^ienments   under  tht 

•I'aticn  and  is  now  an 

Henderson,  Price  Ad 

I  have  not  had  the  pleas 


authors    of   The   Am-ii-an    Pei 
Their  Governmen',  a  Ttx-book 

dc!r.s    :r.    In'rriiucTry    Collei^e 
and  for  ■'::"  A 

Mr    Fain^.c 
held   *'n-;p.rar 
New  D  -al  .vim 
assi5tan'  t     L' 
n:;n  ^-ra'^-^r 

Mr    Speak-r 

!'  ::>■'•. ng  Mr.  Famsod.     So 


;ar  as  I 

IS  a  eceid  citizen  and  al  consci- 


know, 

entious  piiOiic  servant,   but  it 


regret- 


table tlMt  far  'CO  manv  Harvard  men 
are  giv^n  places  of  great  responsibility 
und' r  (.  tir  Gcvemment  when  they  have 
i;ad  no  pracical  ■  xp^  rience  to  fit  them 
f'  r  the  JGD,  In  '■•r-r  words,  Mr. 
Spe:iker.  it  is  my  judgn;ent  that  a  degree 
ir  rn  H  irvard  and  a  trip  to  Russia  does 
:.  ■  ::■   t>>  ii.lv  <;  ;  I'fv   i  man  to  control 


a..  oti>,ne-^j  .n 


Mr  BKNNFTr  Mr  Speaker,  these 
!:■•  ua;;-.*;  ri.iv.  Tc.is  is  ,ui  .nl-ijut  w.tr 
M'.'-:v  c.'i/t'v.  rr.'.K*  d^  !u>  !i,ill  du't  Neiv 
I  ,in  -'NCipf  th»'  rfT'Tt.s  ol  a  Wifld-w  ;de 
conflict.  HiCA'-N't  ur.ly  ihnM«  ;p,  iMir 
.■^rmrd  ^oiv.c.'N,  wlio  ar>'  Htthlir^.g  <  :\ 
»\'Ty  contii.ei;!  arid  sen.  h.avi-  j,|>!  ii»;!it 
to  talk  ub(  ut  niakme  sacntU'es  KVe  'Aho 
u!P  b.\ckinK  them  vip  must  suffor  ir-.con- 
V"ni'-nce.  pay  taxes  and  do  withoir  many 
'h,nRs  to  which  we  havt>  b-^rri  accu>- 
''  m"d  All  This  we  do  without  cfimplamt 
'.>.h"n  vve  feel  that  restrictions  arp  nrces- 
s.iiv  and  iaw.s  and  reculations  iire  l:on- 
t  ^^v,  fairlv,  and  capab.y  admini.^tered. 

H'indrfd.>  (if  lett'->r.s  have  com.p  to  me 
from  businessmen,  but  not  one  wiit-M  ha.s 
failed  to  say  that  he  '.vants  to  cii  P'  ra'e 
fully  w:'h  his  Government  m  ihe  war 
''fT'T'  How''V>'r  m.any  whoIesaier.s  and 
r^-'ail'-rs  h.tve  que.>tinned  the  wii-deimi  rt 
some  ruling.-  of  the  Pr;c^'  Admiiiistrator 
and  m.any  i  f  'hem.  have  inqiiir'jd  about 
'i'".e  bii^iT>*'.>.^  fxpf^rience  nf  thi=  s--r/lem.en 
responsible  for  pi'.ce  ceilin?.-  'in  their 
enod.v  I  'h.nk  i'  is  only  natulal  that 
b:,<ne:— m.' n  w-uld  a.-k  .-uch  a  question. 

Mr,  Speaker,  if  I  am  corr't'tly  m- 
forn.ed,  'h''  jro  of  hxm?  pnce  ceilings 
'- n  .--tail  and  uhclf-sale  busine.s^  is  left 
to  'he  juricm-'n*  of  or,e  Merle  Fain.=;od. 
I  ha-.-'  m.ad-'  -ome  inquiry  a!ii;iit  Mr. 
Fa;n.-M-!d  and  I  am  convinced  'har  h'>  i-  a 
very  .-mc-re  eentl'  nan  of  hn'j  edtica- 
tinnal  :tt'ain:nen's  b:.,t  '.^ithf.  ut  ajr 
n'-\<s  f'XpfTif.nce  what^'V-.-r 

From   a  ,M';..rce  v\h:,h  I  cnsi 

ab.e.    I    ha-w   i-arn-d   that    Mr    Fams'd 

.  secured  an  A    B    d^  cr--'  tr  im  Wd-hirn- 

ton   Univer<:*v.    .<='     Lri;;.^,    Mrv    ;n    19.'8, 

having  m.a.'i-TMd  m  poli'ical  scien 

He  wa.s   ofT-red  a  fell<cA-~!:.p    r.   Har 
vard  University  in  politiial  >iL;e:i..e.  took 
botli   h:i   master's  and   ciocti.;  >   a- 
there,  ani  1. 
year.-  m  t  ;■.►-■ 
at    Harvard 

.A  t-  .V  v-  .ir-  a£ro  he  made  an  extensive 
trip  to  RtLvia.  I'  H'vvine  which  h 
a  book  entitl'-d  ■  Int^  rr.a'icnal  S' 
and  the  World  War  "     With  Di 
Gordon,    fact.l'v    mstrucor    m 
men:,  Har-.aid  Unr.-f'rsi'y,  he  i 
thor  of  a  ••xtbo.ik  Go-.''rT::ri- n' 
American  Ec'^nom.y,   and  h-'  an 


R-  V\.:±C. 


Ruinori  ol:  Peace  Offer  bv  Hitler 


FXTFNSION   (iF   Ml''\!,Ai''K  = 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

I.\  TI:E  H()t.,-<E  OF   PFPI'Ei-EN'IATrV'ES 

Mr    (UATHINGS      Mi    Sp-  aker,  under 

N'ave  t(  txtend  n-.v  l^':r.a:.-l^  m  the  Rec- 
ord I  mclud"  'he  'olioWiiig  edi'oria^  from 
•l'.e  Pitgott  Banner  written  by  Editor 
Laud  Payne  .  f  Clay  County.  Piggott. 
A;k  ,  entitled  Ru.mors  of  Peace  Offer  by 
Hi-.-r  ■; 

Rumors  are  flying  thicK  and  fast,  accord- 
ing to  a  commentator  heard  on  ttie  radio 
this  v.et  K  '.nat  Germany  is  putting  out  peace 
feelers  The  Hitler  terms,  as  Hitler  knows 
In  advance  will  be  coldly  rejected  and  openly 
Laughed  at  Hitler  will  say  to  England  and 
the  United  States:  "Let's  step  this  fighting 
and  have  peace." 

But  peace  at  what  price?  He  will  expect 
to  keep  Poland.  Austria,  and  all  he  has  con- 
quered so  far  and  in  fact  dominate  Europe, 
.1.-   Acll  as  get  his  colonies  back 

He  well  knows  the  Allies  won't  accept 
such  foolish  terms.  Then  he  will  give  his  own 
version  to  the  German  public,  of  how  he 
"the  peace  lover"  offered  peace  and  it  was 
reject  d  I-.side  stones  from  Germany  have 
it  th.r  tl'.e  population  as  a  whole  Is  very 
tirfd  of  war,  but  Hitler's  peace  scheme  (he 
thinks)  will  stimulate  them  into  reviving. 
Naturally  he  will  never  tell  them  the  terms 
he  offered,  but  will  try  to  Impress  them  of 
his  peace-loving  nature,  but  the  warmonger 
Allies  Just  don't  want  to  stop. 

And  going  on  with  what  the  commentator 
said,  the  Axis  agents  in  our  United  Stat€s 
will  put  out  propaganda  that  we  should  make 
peace,  and  step  bloodshed  even  at  all  costs. 
These  undercover  leeches,  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  will  approach  those  they  can 
impress  and  try  to  get  dissatisfaction  stirred 
up  at  hame,  hoping  to  create  a  cla;nor  that 
we  accept  Hitler's  silly  offer. 

"But,"  said  the  commentator,  "only  the 
.Ax;~  -pies  and  the  feeble-minded  would  even 
consider  Hitler's  present  peace  feelers.  To 
make  a  Hitler  peace  would  only  mean  leaving 
his  mighty  army  intact,  and  in  the  near 
future  cause  another  war  to  start." 

Hitlers  terms  compare  favorably  to  the 
man  who  beat  up  his  neighbor,  stole  his 
property,  and  mistreated  the  family,  and  as 
soon  as  the  neighbor  got  enough  strength  to 
fight  bacJt.  he  says.  "Let's  stop  this  silly  fight." 

vv^>  u  £;e  our  readers  to  be  ready  to  hear 
t.he  nev.s  any  day  that  Hitler  has  offered 
peace,  and  when  his  ridiculous  terms  are 
announced.  Instead  of  writing  and  wiring  our 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  have  them  ac- 
cepted (as  Axis  spies  will  attempt  to  get  us 
to  do  in  this  country),  let's  urge  them  to 
reject  a:,y  Hitler  offer. 

There  can  be  no  peace  In  the  world  as  long 
a.«  m.aniacs  like  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Hiro- 
h.:^  are  a:  the  ^.eads  of  governments.    Hitler 


must  be  crushed,  the  blubbering  Mussolini  be 
placed  in  the  asylum  where  he  no*  rightfully 
belongs,  and  the  Rising  Sun  be  '  set  "  for  all 
time. 

Yes,  peace  now  would  spare  a  lot  of  boys 
who  are  alive  today— but  it  would  not  bring 
back  those  heroes  at  Pearl  Harbor,  on  Balaan 
Peninsula,  and  elsewhere — it  would  not  pre- 
vent the  same  type  of  war  only  more  cruel  to 
crop  up  within  a  few  years.  It  is  total  victory 
for  the  Allies  or  the  decay  of  civilization. 
We  can  say  "To  heil  with  you.  Hitler  '  every 
time  we  buy  a  bond  or  stamp,  and  let's  say  it 
often.  And  when  his  cowardly  peace  terms 
ar*  offered,  and  they  will  come  I'ery  soon — 
buy  a  bond  or  aoni*  ttanip!«  ')  >'  tov  day  to 
let  him  know  how  low  lu  ^\i.uii|.i  Ae  hold 
him  and  his  kind. 


Osteopathy 


EXTENSION   cF  FUIM.'RKS 


HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 


Of    Pc,N.Nbv: 


AN -A 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REf=IiErfEN  T.^Tr.ES 

Wednesday  M'ly  13   I   42 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr  Speak*  i,  ye.iter- 
day  an  amendment  was  cflfered  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  that 
would  permit  the  practitioners  of  oste- 
opathy to  be  granted  commissions  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Army.  The  com- 
mittee rejected  this  proposed  amendment 
and  I  am  glad  at  this  time  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Army  outlining  some  of  the  reasons  why 
it  would  be  unwise  to  consider  practi- 
tioners of  osteopathy  for  comriissions  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  with  which  I  am  in  accord. 

War    Department, 
Office  or  the  Surgeon  General, 

Washington,  May  13.  1942. 
Hon.  Ivor  D.  Fenton, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washingtoi.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Fenton:  The  following  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  consider  practitioners  of  ostuopathy  for 
commissions  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Army. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  Army  in  Revolutionary 
days  It  has  been  the  endeavor  cif  those  re- 
sponsible for  its  organization  and  mainte- 
nance to  hold  to  requirements  of  the  highest 
current  standard  for  membership.  It  has 
recognized  only  that  school  of  mudlclne  that 
has  its  foundation  on  proven  scientific  re- 
search and  practices  in  the  healing  art  that 
are  subscribed  to  by  the  vast  majority  of 
physicians  throughout  the  world.  This 
standard  has  kept  apace  with  the  vast  strides 
In  medical  and  surgical  progress  and  in  the 
teaching  of  medicine.  At  the  present  time 
appointment  in  the  Medical  Corps  is  con- 
tingent upon  graduation  from  a  school  of 
regular  medicine  chartered  to  award  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  thl.s  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  completion  of  a  year's  intern- 
ship in  a  hospital  offering  a  general  service 
and  recognized  as  of  a  standard  to  award  an 
approved  certificate  of  internship.  Altliough 
commissions  are  Issued  to  recent  graduates 
of  these  schools,  they  are  not  allowed  to  go 
on  active  duty  until  their  internships  are 
completed. 

The  Surgeon  General  is  charged  with  the 
preservation  of  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
military  forces.     This  responsibility   cannot 
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be  discharged  In  the  absence  of  fixed  stand- 
ards of  preventive  measures,  diagnostic  pro- 
cedures, and  curative  therapy.  These  stand- 
ards are  found  only  in  the  school  of  regular 
medicine  and  are  based  upon  scientific  fact 
that  precludes  the  Integration  of  healers  of 
schools  that  are  fc  .iir,«  ci  ni  dogma  or  cult. 

Osteopaths  ai'  i-:  .n'.ic'.  irrn>es  to  practice 
healing  in  ceri.i::;  ;^^lt  <  nit  there  are  many 
States  \\::'.":i:  '\.v\  a:.  ;.  ;  :'<■-.:  '•..■./•:a  :,-  y'\:\- 
sicians  l;it.  .1--  pruct;'.  ;>'';ier,>  •  •'  luiu.ip'i','' ,'.p 
i;.e,ivii;  I,  .s  ■■■;,:v  The  Ch'a  Tiiniont  w^'!,;:;  \:i 
I  ;■''■.  1  -> ! :  us  rr;t:ri-:i,  .:  ,  .ivociitcs  •  !  .aa- 
.''■-;  ■■•:  .i:,.\.: ,.i; )  a.ii:.  ,s  :  w-:  '.w.'.i'n:  were 
given  c-;:.!!;:-:  ,  ■;.-  !;:  the  M,>,i,  .,;  r  :  }i>  ;i:.t( 
allowed  :.    ...ii   ;  -;   11;<-  v>:-.  :i;,.,  •,-  ..:  lU-^i 

0:.v  .-••  tl.r  |';;i';f>  t  ■.;;, ,"  :ons  ol  tiie  Mfe;;iMi 
I);-(\t!  1  UK-:;!  i>.  i"  it.c  ^e '  viMitSnn  ,.  ',  a;-i  .\>v& 
l.;.;l  krr};;,,;  :',('  -.,  'a\a  :  l.t  1  r  liu'V  This 
criii.i;;*].--  tlio  !,:fc;!;e>l    \\]H'  ■  t  ■-r  ;i  !. ! ;  lie  iv;(dl- 

1.1,0  iil.ii  (ioi'^  !.,.  t  lii  p<T.d  up'  a  p;i!  :  ;i"Ui.ir 
;i;i^i  s;.t(;,i;  t  l;ir.ipru;  ;i-  pt ,  e-iiurr'^  win,  h 
ir.t  riii,kn..?(c!  e\;'.s;(ii'  ilw  Held  if  .--c;e;,*>  :fK' 
medicine. 

To  accedr  tn  rpr  (i<s'.:r  •  ;  rve-y  ii/crr'^ted 
group  of  prr-c:..-  t:.i;;u;od  \i.  ihv  pmcicfs  of 
auxiliary  inrci'.ral  .>f;-.:it.'i  for  commissions 
in  the  Meci;ru:  c  :;.-  ;;  j.ot  Justified  by  the 
duties  to  l)e  p-r:  : ;;.- d  ::  r  by  tb.c  r.eeds  of 
tlie  military  i~r:'. -.le 

The  citizens  of  this  country  who  give  their 
sons  to  the  military  service  have  every  right 
to  expect  that  they  will  receive  the  highest 
type  of  medical  attention  when  they  are  sick 
or  wounded.  In  order  to  carry  this  out  It  is 
imperative  that  only  those  physicians  whose 
training  has  been  l:ased  upon  sound  scien- 
tific principles  can  be  utilized  In  their  care. 
This  Is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  battle 
casualties,  in  which  the  particular  procedures 
of  osteopathic  practice  are  not  considered 
applicable. 

James  C    Magee, 
Major  General,  United  States  Army, 

The  Surgeon  General. 


Naval  Pre-Flight  Training  School 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  JACOBSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday    Mav   12    1942 

Mr,  JACOBSEN.  Mr  S;:;  ..kcr,  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  rn7,a;k,>.  I  include 
in  the  Record  remarks  made  by  me  dur- 
ing an  address  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Pre-Flight  Naval  Train- 
ing School  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  on  April  15.  1942: 

Governor  Wilson.  President  Hancher,  Sec- 
retary Gates,  Admiral  Downs,  and  friends, 
there  have  been  four  notable  dates  in  the 
history  of  the  gracious  and  pleasant  com- 
munity of  Iowa  City  The  first  was  the  date 
of  dedication  of  the  beautiful  State  Capitol, 
The  second  was  the  date  upon  which  the 
State  university  located  here  was  founded. 
The  third  was  a  cold  winter  day  on  which 
the  tracks  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  first 
reached  this  city  on  their  westward  march. 
And  the  fourth,  today,  which  In  my  opinion 
marks  the  greatest  date  of  all  for  Iowa  City, 
because  It  Is  today  that  the  Naval  Prefiight 
Training  School  Is  to  be  formally  commis- 
Bioned 

Becau'"  th<^  N.ivy  demands  and  gets  only 
the  best  .rri  r!,(.:rest  In  everything,  the  State 
Ur,!Vf-r<=:-v  at  p  wa  Is  singled  out  especially 
a>^  fTer.'.f  'he  tv>st  in  America,  and  It  is 
r.'.a:k''d  a^  otu^  of  thp  fc.ir  schools  throughout 
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the  United  States  as  offering  the  best  in 
training  for  naval  fivers,  of  whom  thousands 
wll  receive  this  instruction. 

On  this  occasion.  Iowa  mark^  the  beginning 
of  a  new  date  in  building  new  men,  sup>er- 
men  who  will  do  a  Job  of  gaining  air  supn-m- 
acy  from  a  fierce,  relentless  enemy  who  ob- 
serves no  rul.  !  .iocency  and  whose  very 
existence  Is  n  iu;^:ace  to  civilization  and  a 
threat  to  all  things  In  life  whlrh  we  In  Ajner- 
!'  n  hold  dear. 

tde  men  whose  early  training  wUl  start 
lit;  )i'  r  >,;,'  woing  to  work  harder,  loniter. 
!>i  ".  \»  '  t  iK.r.r  intensity  than  any  group 
-  !  t  en  as.semblcd  on  the 
i  ;  these  :,'Oung  men  the 
{  life.  Theirs  is  not  to 
ir>a>;;r;c  prosaic  headway 
•e  •>  I      Their   Job    is 

;r   Miivn  .s-    ,n  f^^  fnemy 

'     I  t'  ;     ill    which    YCU 

■!  >  '.i-k  is  nccompUslTd, 
.!.d  tlicir  fellow  memt>cr8 
In  the  Navy  will  never  rest. 

God  bless  the  trainees  as  they  start  their 
initial  flight  training  here  and  continue  on 
to  active  duty.  Best  wishes  to  the  faculty 
and  members  of  the  University  of  Iowa  and 
the  naval  ofQcers  who  are  engaged  in  the 
conduct  of  this  great  work  to  "Start  'em 
Flying"  to  "Keep  'em  Flying." 


:a.  t  ..1    l.u    ta:  •  '• 

fun  has  goiu- 

be  the  eni^v  '  <  k 
In   a   sin. p. I     <      i 
to   whip    •  1  ;  1 

who  wou  .i  >i  -' 
and  1   livt       U:  ; ;: 
tliefe  you:;^'  ir.en 


Let's  Give  the  Auto  Dealers  a  Break 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CLRTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOrSF  OF  REPPESFNT,».TTVES 


U','  d-.-^di 


^J|.:l■  13,  1942 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  letter  that  I  have  today  sent  to 
Mr.  Leon  Hendersort,  Administrator  of 
the  OflBce  of  Price  Administration: 

Congress  of  tuf  Unfted  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C  ,  May  13,  1942. 
Mr.  Leon  Henderson, 

Adm  nistratOT,  Office  of 
Price  Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Fe^r  .Mr  Henderson:  It  is  apparent 
from  the  experience  with  sugar  and  gas 
that  rationing  could  be  more  satisfactorily 
handled  than  by  volunteer  workers  through 
the  schools.  These  people  have  done  a 
splendid  Job  and  should  be  commended  for 
their  helpfulness,  but  the  point  Is,  that  It 
is  going  to  take  some  full  time  workers  as 
the  Job  becomes  larger. 

I  wish  to  suggest  that  the  automobile 
dealers,  salesmen,  and  garage  men  of  our 
country  be  called  upon  to  handle  the  ra- 
tioning program.  This  group  is  made  up  of 
Intelligent,  energetic,  capable,  and  well- 
known  business  people.  For  the  most  part, 
they  have  office  building  space  to  handle 
the  work. 

I  think  that  the  automobile  dealers  have 
been  dealt  with  more  severely  than  any 
other  economic  group  in  our  country.  The 
dealers  and  the  salesmen  by  providing  an 
outlet  for  cars  have  made  possible  the  won- 
derful automobile  Industry  in  this  country. 
In  spite  of  the  oratory,  there  has  really  been 
nothing  done  for  them  up  to  this  date.  But, 
aside  from  any  feeling  that  I  might  have 
on  the  subject,  I  contend  that  here  is  an 
available  source  of  manpower  to  handle  this 
rationing  program  that  Is  extremely  well 
Qualified. 


Again,  let  me  urge  that  the  f>  •  in  bile 
dealers  and  salesmen,  and  the  e*  ,.i  ■  en. 
be  utilised  for  this  rationing  pr  ,  :  .  ;  Nat- 
urally, there  would  not  be  ni  i  •  ai;  of 
them,  but  they  should  be  sekv  t  .  :.  :a  this 
group. 

Tlianklng  you  very  much  for  giving  this 
matter  your  personal  consideration,  and  wtUi 
personal  greetings  to  you,  I  am 
Yours  trxxly, 

CaRI    T    r;-RTls 

MfWo,   •      ,    '     ;  V.J    :     .s. 


Rules    Covcrnlnu    Operation    of    Motor. 
Trucks 

LXi'LNSloN    CiF   RI-. MARKS 

OP 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

or  Af'iK'.Ns.Aa 

IN   TilF  H(,n'SE  'OF  l'!FPPE.^.FNT.«.Tr.'Eg 


U" '  d  • 


-a(2i 


Md]^  ;,i 


Mr.   CRAVENS.     Mr     Si^ak-r     '.ndf" 
the  leave  pranted  to  ix''  !  i  :;.y  itriiark;! 

in  the  Recokd    I   art;   i;;,,  luciinc  an   cdi- 


*"r:al  by  Mi,  C   F  B 


\'r: 


..p;,- 


■,::u.'':  aa:.'  cf  May  10  1942,  :i,  :ia  S>a,;:> 
wesl -T;ni!-.^  I^'CrMi  .■■■!  F*':*  .'^,rT;:,i  i:.  Ait: 
In  my  jud^:nif  rr  Mr  B\vn>  fa;;ly  ana 
accurately  (x;:;'.m,v  •!;*=  attitucv  '  ff  a, 
very  large  number  of  Am- r.i  aj,  iii:/ins 
of  unqtU'stionf d  patnutisni  v,:ili  M-prct 
to  ir:,a::y  <^f  :::,•  extensh.;:>  nf  v.^\'':n- 
mentai  regulaiions,  promulK.i*'d  i:r,iier 
tlie  pretext  of  furthering  tht  war  i  :!  rt. 
but  which,  in  reality,  if  contirrau  wall 
act  as  a  retarding  influence  T;.-  i  di- 
torial  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

All  of  us  recognize  that  we  cannot  win 
the  war  and  carry  on  business  as  usual  at  the 
same  time  But  I  am  beginning  to  wonder 
if  we  can  win  It  by  going  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  A  good  many  people  I  kn- w  are 
wondering  the  same   thing. 

The  wonder  is  prompted  by  consideration 
of  some  of  the  rules  that  have  come  to  light 
In  recent  days,  which  appear  to  be  written  by 
people  with  little  practical  knowledge  of  the 
enterprises  they  are  regulating. 

I  m  thinking  especially  just  now  about  the 
new  rules  governing  the  transportation 
agencies  of  the  country. 

It  is  necessary  to  conserve  the  rubber  tires 
now  In  existence.  It  is  necessary  to  use  the 
automobiles,  trucks,  and  raUroad  equipment 
now  In  existence  with  the  greatest  po^^slble 
efficiency.  That  much  we  all  admit.  But  I 
am  unable  to  see  that  the  latest  rules  restrict- 
ing the  operation  of  both  truck  and  rail  trans- 
portation will  Increase  efficiency  as  much  as 
they  wUl  disrupt  the  distribution  of  mer- 
chandise. 

Specifically,  consider  the  rules  governing 
the  operation  of  motortrucks  operated  by 
common,  contract,  and  private  carriers 

New  rules  effective  In  most  cases  on  June  1. 
to  prohibit  the  movement  of  less  than  ca- 
pacity loads,  require  not  less  than  100  percent 
of  rated  capacity  on  out-going  trips  and  not 
less  than  75  percent  of  capacity  on  the 
retiirn  trip. 

To  understand  what  that  means,  consider 
the  numerous  trucks  now  operated  by  Port 
Smith  wholesalers  and  Jobl)ers.  Most  of 
them  own  their  own  trucks  and  move  their 
own  merchandise  to  regular  customers. 
Those  customers  have  their  places  of  business 
In  numerous  towns  and  cities  In  the  Fort 
Smith  trade  territory.  The  wholesalers  send 
their   trucks  out   to  deliver   crders   to   their 
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r     •    :  f^r-      ^■  ituraily.   they  combine 
Ir^-ra  fii  >re  Uiau  one  c\if  .cmer.  in  crder 
■  ■=  near  a  capacity  load  as  pc5s:b!e  on  an 
going    trip      But    they   return    empty, 
ustiai    thing,    tcr    the   excelient    reason 
there  Ls  nothing  to  haul  on  the  re'urn 

Under  the  new  rulings,  as  they  now 
Fort    Smith    wholesalers    must    lead 
trucks,    on    the    outgoing    trip    to    not 
than   100  percent  of  capacity,  and  then 
them    to   not   less    than    75    percent    on 
return   trip       With   what?      No   cne 
There's  nothing  to  bring  back  that  the  w 
salcr-truck  owners  want,  and  if  they 
back  something  for  somebody  else  they 
become  contract  or  common  carriers, 
a  whole  new  string  of  ccmpllcations. 

As  an   alternative   to  truck   delivery 
are  the  railroads   and  the  common   ca: 
Again  there  must  be  100-percent  .. 
the  outgoing  trip  for  the  common  carr.c 
75   percent   on    the   return,    if    he    can 
something  to  bring  back  to  centers  of 
ply       For  the  railroads  there  must  be 
Ing  to  full  rated  capacity  or  to  full  vc 
of  the  car.  which  is  a  requirement  impc 
to  meet   in  the  case  of  a  number  of 
modules    normally    moving. 

If    the    wholesaler    shifts    from    his 
trucks  to  a  common  carrier  or  rail 
assuming   he   can    meet   the   difficultlej 
vblved  in  that — he  runs  Into  another 
latlou.  the  price  ceiling      If  these  new 
port   regulations    raise   his  cost   of   de! 
of  merchandise,  which  they  can  easily 
cannot  raise   the  cost  of  the  article  u 
purchaser      The  price  ceiling  fixes  the 
ect  price  In  March  as  the  price. 

I  knew   that  Fort  Smith   whoU-..  - 
Jobbers  are    seriously    concerned   .lo  .-^i 
thing       They  want  to  cooperate  In  any 
tible   way   with   the   war   eff^Tt.      The! 
eratlon   is  necessary  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  people  In  this  territory 
Is  a  vast   volume  of   business   which   1^ 
directly   war   business   and   Is   yet    ne  - 
buslne.ss    to    ke-p    the    life    of    the    c 
moving. 

I  believe  Americans  are  ready  to  makt 
necessary   sacrifices.      But   the   cfQcials 
are   making    the   rules  should    never   f 
that  word  •necessary."      It  will  not 
the  war  effort  if  the  opinion  becomes 
eral  that  too  many  rules  are  bein^-  ::.a 
people    with    mere    love    ol    authLr.;;.- 
practical  sense. 
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The  Way  They  Do  It  in  Arizona 


EXTLNSICN   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 


IN  Z':'y  F.rr- 


-E  OF   RErr.F,.t;KNT  ' 


M"  '.:-:RCCCK,  M:  Sp-:.k^r  I- 
ciica  been  ioudiy  prociainicd  ';:a" 
people  of  Ihis  Ci~unti-\-  ar<^  not  y-  :  a; 
to  the  fact  tha-  w  -  m  ;-  .j-  c  'iiis  ;n> 
of  talk'.n.e  or  lister.ir.j  u  r-  j;  ;r-i  i:on 
beyond  our  shores. 

Recently    I    received    a    letter    v 
seems  to  me  so  simple  In  its  exj::? 
Oi  the  tremendous  and  va'uab!»-  ..  h 
n\'':v..  ::  represents  thic  I  :•   i  .•   a 
<  r"  .1  p . a ce  in  the  C  n ■: ■■  :-..s.^ i ; - .n  > i_  f:  f 
u:-'Mf  It  shoiKfi   <-a::ci  :.,^   an  -x>rrp. 
patriotic  n-.- n   arr   w^m-r.  c:  wr  r 
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T.;e  letter  follows: 

Ajo,  Ajuz. 
Hen   John  R   MtTtnocK, 

Vv  :  ■■.ngCon.  D.  C. 
liK\R  -;r  1  <:  .J  the  women  of  the  AJo 
Buy  a  Bomber  Club  are  mailing  a  check, 
payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Tucson.  They  will  in  turn  send  on  theirs 
and  cthCT  contributions  to  Washington 

We  pledged  $500  from  AJo  and  have  fully 
kept  same.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  Arizona  has 
not  shirked  her  part.  Today  I  read  in  Tucson 
paper  that  Pima  County  is  highest  in  buying 
bonds  and  stamps.  Ajo  is  keeping  faith. 
Sincerely. 

Kathrtn  J.  Helms. 
President.  Ajo  Bomber  Club. 


Erazilian  Rubber  S'jpply-  Gr:i.;i  A':-^oI 
Can  Be  MaHe  Into  Good  S-nttUMic 
Rubber 


FTTFN.-ION  OF  REMARKS 


l-'',\'  KTAi^'  err  CAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


>  r , 


Wcd^di'iav.  May  13.  1942 

S  iz:  .\:;  Mr.  speaker.  I  wish  to 
speak  briefly  about  rubber.  Never  before 
has  rubb  r  b  n  discussed  as  it  is  being 
discussed  :-.  Washington  and  over  our 
country  as  today.  We  are  told  that  we 
are  likely  to  face  a  serious  rubber  short- 
age. We  are  told  that  we  must  use  all 
of  our  rubber  stocks  for  war  purposes 
ani  th-.r  f>iei-e  will  be  no  rubber  for  the 
CO  POn  '0  -..asseneer  car?.  It  is  estimated 
that  wt'  will  nef-r  1 
annually  Maybi 
is  soni-  -J 
rubb:-r  h^ 
longpf  b 
to  syr.:nf 


Kio  ono  tons  of  rubber 
niort  Liian  that.   There 
ineer  that  most  of  the  natural 
>     '  ! -^  -    .liable  to  us  will  no 
;•  i      n  u.'=     We  must  turn 

:c  r:.;LO-';- 

The  petroif^um  interests  have  allocated 
to  them  mMTv  millions  of  dollars  to  man- 
ufacture POii  M  0  tons  of  this  badly  needed 
rubber.  V,.,:  ;v.ll  we  get  the  other 
badly  ne  ^^  :  _  0  000  to  500,000  tons  of 
synthetic  riico'  ;  '  The  farmers  in  the 
M  rldi^  W>  sT  can  furniih  It.  The  Depart- 
n>  ir  -f  .Sericulture  tells  us  we  will  have 
6:5  000  C  30  bushels  carry-over  of  wheat. 
ar.ci  a  :.\:je  surplus  of  com.  We  also 
ra;^'  ^;  r  quantities  of  potatoes,  sor- 
other  products.  We  cannot 
\y^  \ :  ds  to  build  the  bins  for 
e:-i  :-.  Strategic  materials 
r  A  ;  purposes.  We  hope 
::  Will  not  be  wasted.  All  of 
•  c.  for  the  manufacture  of 
gra^n  alcohol,  which  experts  say  can  be 
u,>ed  in  making  a  fine  grade  of  synthetic 
rub'oer.    We  have  the  sites,  the  finances. 
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80   percent  of  the  materials 

*       'r..=*:i:"'  thp.se  grain  alco- 

Th     tarn,  r^  In  the  Middle 

to  help  in  this  emergency  and 

to  supply   this  badly  needed 


alcohol  and  rubber. 
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it  explains  why  we  cannot  get  all  the 
natural  rubber  we  need  in  Central  and 
South  America  and  why  it  is  so  impor- 
tant to  give  grain  alcohol  a  chance  to 
supplement  cur  rubber  needs. 

Brazil's  Utmost  RtJBBEK  Outpttt  in  1942   Is 
10-Dat  Sufplt  fob  United  States 

(By  Allen  Haden) 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  May  4 — Despite  all  the 
brain  work  and  muscle  being  lavished  on 
producing  rubber  in  Brazil,  supplies  of  raw 
rubber  during  1942  will  only  make  a  pin- 
head  impression  on  the  gigantic  demands  of 
the   United   States   armament  Industry. 

Brazilian  rubber  production  during  1942 — 
with  luck— win  approximate  28  000  tons,  or 
a  10-day  supply  on  the  basis  of  United  States 
consumption  of  1,000. 000  tons  per  year.  But 
this  win  represent  a  9.000-ton  Increase  over 
1941.  or  about  30  percent. 

Because  each  pound  of  rubber  is  valuable, 
some  of  the  best  brains  In  Brazil  are  working 
with  experts  from  United  States  Industry  and 
Government  departments  to  tap  every  pos- 
sible wild  hevea  Braglliensis  that  can  be 
reached  In  the  Amazon  Valley,  Acre  Terri- 
tory, and  Matto  Grosso. 

The  reason  is  that  each  pound  of  natural 
rubber  combines  with  2  pounds  of  synthetic 
to  give  needed  elasticity.  Up  to  the  present 
chemists  have  not  developed  a  synthetic 
rubber  that  wUl  "Jump  back"  after  stretch- 
ing without  generating  self -destroying  heat. 

KO    PROGRAM    UNDER    WAT 

The  Bra:;nian  Government  has  leaped  Into 
the  rubber -production  problem  with  both 
feet.  With  United  States  assistance  of  money 
and  experts  In  rubber  production  and  sani- 
tation. Brazil  has  a  threefold  approach. 

1.  A  separate  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  being  organized,  patterned  on  the 
existing  Brazilian  coffee  department,  to  buy 
all  raw  rubber  from  tappers,  make  alloca- 
tions to  Brazilian  industry  and  export  the 
balance  to  the  United  States. 

2.  A  gigantic  mass  colonization  scheme  Is 
be  ng  worked  out  to  supply  labor  to  the 
sparsely  populated  Amazon. 

3  How  to  produce  more  and  better  rubber 
Is  being  scientifically  studied.  Thcss  studies 
center  around  the  work  of  Dr.  Feilsberto  C. 
Camargo.  director  of  the  Institute  Agrmo- 
mlco  do  Norte,  located  at  Belem  (Para),  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 

The  United  States  Treasury  has  earmarked 
$10,000,000  directly  to  fostering  rubber  pro- 
duction In  the  Amazon.  If  this  amount  Is 
added  to  the  cost  of  salaries,  travel,  and  ex- 
penses of  high-bracket  experts  from  the 
American  Agriculture  Department  and  the 
United  States  Rubber  Reserve  Co.  and  this 
total  divided  by  the  number  of  pounds  of 
rubber  produced  during  1942,  the  cost  of  each 
pound  would  be  fabulous. 

AIM  IS  to  get  rubber  QXncKLT 

But  that's  not  what  either  the  United 
States  or  Brazil  is  getting  at.  Both  countries, 
through  their  representatives,  see  the  rubber 
problem  as  double-barreled;  one  long  range 
and  the  other  short  range. 

The  short-range  program  Is  to  produce  as 
much  rubber  as  quickly  as  possible  The  cost 
is  no  object  now.  for  what  price  rubber  if  the 
needed  elasticity  In  a  set  of  tires  on  a  Jeep 
will  mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  an  American  platoon? 

To  produce  quickly  meant  making  rubber 
tapping  profitable  for  every  rung  in  the 
rubber-producing  hierarchy.  Through  years 
of  custom,  rubber  tapping  in  the  Amazon  now 
follows  a  set  pattern. 

The  •sermgeiro."  the  lowly  rubber  tapper, 
hacks  his  way  Into  the  forest,  fighting  ma- 
laria, bugs,  and  hunger,  finds  a  rubber  tree 
and  taps  It.  He  rolls  the  latex — the  sap  of 
the  tree — into  a  round  ball  about  2  feet  In 
diameter,  and  sells  It  to  the  "patron."    The 
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••patron"  Is  a  kind  of  contractor  who  travels 
about  the  Amazon  River  or  Its  monumental 
tributaries  buying  the  rubber  balls  from  a 
given  group  of  "senugelros."  He  In  turn  sells 
his  harvest  to  merchants  at  Manaos  or  Belem. 

THIRTY-NINE    CENTS   MAXIMUM    PRICE 

The  merchant,  whose  main  occupation  Is 
selling  cloth,  groceries,  or  hardware,  or  all  of 
them  together,  sells  the  rubber  to  the  export- 
er, who  ships  it  abroad.  Sometimes  the 
merchant   is  also  exporter. 

Much  argument  has  been  wasted  on 
whether  or  not  to  attempt  a  reform  of  this 
system.  It  has  been  finally  decided  to  fit 
into  the  set-up  rather  than  to  change  it. 
Hence  the  pr:ce  set  by  the  Rubber  Reserve 
Co.  at  39  cents  per  pound  for  a  standard- 
washed  acre  fine.  Grades  inferior  to  washed 
acre  fine  will  be  paid  for  by  the  Rubber  Re- 
serve Co.  at  correspondingly  lower  prices  ac- 
cording to  a  scale  to  be  announced  shortly. 

The  price  of  39  cents  Is  considered  the 
maximum.  If  higher,  there  might  be  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  "serlngeiro"  to 
earn  too  much  too  quickly,  and  quietly  get 
drunk  to  forget  his  miseries.  If  lower,  the 
price  would  not  have  been  elastic  enough  to 
give  the  "serlngeiro,"  "patron,"  merchant, 
and  exporter  a  cut.  making  it  attractive  for 
them  to  work  at  producing  even  more  rubber. 

The  Brazilian  Government  is  working  now 
on  a  system  to  supervise  the  profits  of  each 
step  In  this  rubber  production  ladder  to  in- 
sure that  such  grcu;-.  in  descending  order.  Is 
not  squeezed   to  death  by  the  one  above. 

And  to  make  the  "seringeiro"  less  miserable, 
the  United  States  has  promised  to  provide 
$5,000,000  for  sanitation.  Malaria  Is  the 
worst  scourge  of  the  Amazon.  Obviously,  no 
man  can  work  efflc  ently  when  shivering  with 
fever.  Equally  obvious  Is  the  fact  that  $5.- 
000.000  isn't  going  to  clean  malaria  out  of  a 
region  about  as  big  as  the  United  States,  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  But  the  money  will 
help,  and  according  to  the  theory.  If  the 
"serlngeiro"  feels  better  he'll  tap  more  rubber 

Theoretically,  there's  no  limit  to  Brazilian 
rubber  production.  Brazil  has  an  estimated 
500.000  000  trees,  of  which  300,000,000  are  In 
the  Amazon.  If  each  tree  was  tapped,  yield- 
ing a  low  average  of  5  pounds,  Brazil  would 
produce  1,250.000  tons. 


\'iCH.<;  of  the  People  on  Pending  Issues 


EXrKNSION   OF   F?I-:M:\RKS 


HON.  FRANK  B.KEEFE 


Z":IE  HOUSE  (if    RFPI-;E:jE::TATiVES 


U'-  dnesday  Mnii  1 
M;    KEEFE      M: 
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.:5"ak''!-    M'  ir.b'TSOf 

Congress  receive  manv  N'tcr^  fr?  n:  rr  n- 
stituents.  some  of  whu  ii  lanec  t  ihc  id*  as 
that  motivate  the  thinkiiie  n[  'h-  A.meri- 
can  people  \vb.'^rr.  w>-  i»  pro^-ent  m  the 
Congress.  Th;  al'^  :-  fnd^  \v:r.t;  a-  -urh  an 
expression  from  a  t-cai  Aaaia..:;  .f 
Fend  du  Lac.  Wi.-^..  wlif;  \>\axk<  wb.ai  m 
his  opinion  arc  the  currtr-;-  a";f;;d(:-  of 
the  common  people  on  rratn-.  (1  -ja  im- 
portant questions  of  t!v   ria\  ; 

FoNn    m;    Lac.    Wis,, 

AprM  30,  1942. 
Honorable  Congressman; 

My  Dear  Mr,  Kelfe  I  received  your  letter 
of  April  24  and  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  your 
generous  compliments  in  my  behalf.  I  wish 
to  assure  you  the  views  as  expressed  by  me 
are  most  of  the  problematical  variety,  but  of 
the  actual  sense  as  heard,  seen,  and  observed. 


I  wish  to  give  the  version  of  the  source  and 
means  of  the  Informed  public.  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
people  fellow  the  trend  of  activities  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  yet  It  Is  true  they  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  trend  of  progress.  Briefly  let 
me  define  the  source  of  this  Information. 
There  is  a  small  percentage  who  are  of  the 
active  and  Industrious  type  and  who  devote 
their  time  and  energy  in  studying  and  analyz- 
ing our  trend  of  activities  and  I  believe  It  Is 
fitting  to  call  them  the  emissaries  of  the  peo- 
ple. My  motive  in  Illustrating  this  Is  to  Im- 
press on  your  mind  the  Increased  and  In- 
tensified desire  to  obtain  facts  and  informa- 
tion relating  to  our  formiUa  of  procedure.  It 
is  regretuble  to  say  this  intensified  desire  is 
fermented  by  consternation,  confusion,  un- 
rest. The  cause  and  reasons  of  this  unrest 
and  confusion  as  heard  voiced  by  the  people 
Is  fiagrant  and  depressive  activities  In  de- 
fiance to  the  desires  and  wishes  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  common  people,  aiding  and  abet- 
ting totalitarian  acts  and  issues  to  supple- 
ment our  rituals  of  democracy;  dire  neglect 
and  Indifference  to  the  critical  need  of  aid 
and  succor  to  the  underprivileged;  the  desire 
of  our  administration  to  create  support  and 
finance  a  union  of  world  power  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  our  own  democracy,  our  liberty  and 
freedom,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
130.000.000  American  human  beings.  Baar 
in  mind  these  views  are  voiced  by  the  peo- 
ple openly  and  fearlessly,  and  I  assure  you  I 
am  giving  you  these  views  with  no  malice  or 
meaning  of  contempt,  but  as  factual  Infor- 
mation In  my  crude  manner. 

I  wish  to  briefly  speak  In  defense  of  small 
business.  If  we  refer  to  statistics,  and  so 
forth,  we  find  small  business  rating  as  one 
of  the  basic  and  fundamental  standards  In 
the  creating  and  substantiating  of  our  de- 
mocracy. So  it  is  fitting  to  ask  In  all  sense 
and  reason  why  are  they  being  destroyed, 
My  dear  sir.  the  purpose  and  desires  are  to 
evidence  and  classify  this  as  another  of  the 
flagrant  and  destructive  theories  to  aid  and 
Increase  the  power  of  the  New  Deal  and  its 
totalitarian  purpose.  In  support  of  these 
views  I  w'.sh  to  say  in  the  minds  of  the  broad- 
minded,  well-balanced  Individuals  who  are 
endowed  with  the  deep  and  sincere  meaning 
of  our  democracy,  cur  liberty,  and  freedom, 
there  is  a  deep  and  smoldering  resentment  in 
defiance  to  our  present  trend  and  make  of 
procedure.  It  is  regrettable  to  say  that  much 
of  this  sentiment  Ls  of  the  bitter  variety, 
unpleasant  and  unbecoming  to  the  creators 
and  sponsors. 

I  am  a  God-fearing,  peace-loving,  red- 
blooded  American  and  I  feel  I  am  Justi- 
fied In  relaying  the  sentiment  as  expressed  by 
my  fellow  men.  However,  In  all  sincerity  I 
am  in  full  accord  with  the  sentiment  as  ex- 
pressed and  I  make  no  retrenchment  and 
offer  no  alibis. 

There  Is  one  other  change  that  Is  visible 
as  expressed  by  the  public,  and  that  Is  in- 
creased favor  toward  what  is  known  as  the 
radical  element  In  Congress  and  who  were 
formerly  Isolationists,  To  briefly  define  this, 
meaning  Clare  Hoffman,  who  was  formerly 
considered  of  the  radical  variety.  Is  now  re- 
ceiving favorable  comment  by  the  people. 
However,  it  should  be  well  remembered  that 
no  criticism  of  all-out  defense  in  any  sense  is 
evident.  But  It  Is  the  inner  workings  of  the 
melodrama  that  is  creating  the  confusion  and 
the  unrest  among  the  people.  So  If  you  put 
these  two  meanings  together.  It  substantiates 
the  sentiment  of  unrest  and  discontent  now 
evident  among  the  people. 

Regarding  the  labor  situation — space  will 
not  permit  defining  briefly — let  me  say  while 
we  do  hear  seme  information  that  labor  is 
exceeding  its  authority,  etc,  bear  In  mind 
the  great  majority  favor  labor  In  their  en- 
deavors. While  it  is  adtlsable.  there  Is  undue 
extremities  in  many  cases.  However,  I  have 
had  my  attention  called  to  the  unlimited  and 


excessive  profiteering  of  Industry,  which  It  Is 
true  in  many  cases  is  unparalleled.  So,  as 
the  situation  presents  Itself,  If  peace  and 
harmony  are  to  remain,  Justice  and  consid- 
eration should  be  the  motives  In  BClvlng  this 
problem.  My  dear  sir.  please  bear  in  mind 
that  while  agriculture  labor  and  the  element 
known  as  the  common  people  do  not  always 
see  eye  to  eye,  nevertheless  they  are  In  ine 
same  categoiy  in  purpose  and  meaning.  So. 
as  the  situation  presents  luelf  now,  the 
labor  problems  should  be  very  carefully  ma- 
nipulated. 

Permit  me  to  give  the  views  as  I  hear  them. 
If  the  other  agencies,  corporations — in  fact 
our  complete  origin  of  activities— were  stain- 
less, free  of  criticism,  and  unauthorized  ac- 
tivities, then  the  opportunity  would  be  avail- 
able for  criticism  and  restrictions.  But  this 
condition  does  not  exist  In  our  trend  of  ac- 
tivities and  the  people  are  well  aware  of  the 
activities  and  meaning  and  are  becoming 
well  fed  up  regarding  these  unauthorized 
activities,  the  consternation  of  which  could 
create  an  epidemic  of  Indigestion. 

So,  In  closing,  as  before  suted,  I  give  these 
sentiments   as  I  see,   hear,  and   view   them, 
and  I  am  not  exceeding  my  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  a  true  American. 
Sincerely  yours. 

\Vm.  Brigham, 

P.  S. — These  contents,  Including  my  name, 
are  at  your  disposal. 
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Congressman  Mansfietld  has  pointed  the 
way  to  solution  of  the  oil-transportRtjnn 
problem.  No  one  has  challenged  or  c !  ;>  m;; 
his  propa^al,  yet  nothing  is  heard  ol  any 
move  toward  Its  adoption. 

The  venerable  Texas  statesman  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  the  extension  of 
the  Intracoastal  Canal  across  the  upper  neck 
of  Florida,  and  for  the  Immediate  laying 
of  a  pipe  line  across  the  peninsula  to  serve 
until  the  canal  is  completed.  By  this  means 
oil  could  be  hauled  In  unlimited  quantities 
by  barge  fn  :r.  Tfxti.^  u-  d  • 
seaboard  tl'.r  ■\:vh   ■  t:r 
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tankers.    Elaborate  tth  .• 
Increase    overland    trai.  ;    r 
cars,    and    many    en  •<-;     ^ 
rationed.    It  seem.':  'h.i-   :;  > 
other  pub;:f    (  .fie  :;::'■   ;•,  :,a    ■  ,! 
this    steam    bi!..:,d    M:      Wa 
could   be   shuttled   throuc;; 
time.     In   b    frw   wfrk=    •!.(- 
line  cculd    !i.    .^.a    ,,■  -  ,--    l- 
the    time    the    East    needs    to   stu:"    t  :.■   :,l 
fuel  for  heatlne  again    the  cana!  :        :       u, 
be  dug.  and  end:*-,'.-  j-}.;-;-.  ■•:(■-     f  w  ..  iC'-,  b.-.rt-'f 
co\)'d  be  movii.g  eutiuiiid  u*,v,u^:ii  '.:n   :i,i.^:,c 
'^s.ierway. 
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of  money  the  Texas  oil  industry  13  los-r 
B  couple  ot   months,   not   to  mention 
It   wciUd    m^an    to   the   Fa<t    to   get   5< 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  more  than  they  no  ■. 
get 

Mawsfulds  plan  will  solve  the  oil- 
portailon    problem   pemianently.     Why 
quit  crylni;  about  the  bottleneck  long  encjugh 
10  remove  it  bv  this  method? 
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United  States  from  dcstructr. -■  i.iwtc 

f''     :-  T  '■  ;-a;  pa:  •  of  our  national  d^. 

There  are  over    ecn  ooo  cno    Rr;-. 

forest  lands  in  t     -^  r-    1:.  :  p  .  ,       :• 
in  the  Nation.    Mr   c;pHak-r.  I    : 
the  Congress  appropriate  S19.500  00 

bo  used  in  protecting  U;t.-.e  linds  .._ 
fire. 

Careful  estimates  have  been  p.   ;  j: 

by  our  V3r!i^u=:  dp::'^r^:T;»''r*^  f-*'  (r 
ment  c!  '.,-■  r  ;,vJ;  nppci-'c:  •     :;;^'-' 
fort-.;-  riu. ■..'".»:  me  \^„ir-inu'  -iiua'.on  :j''m 
fire    'vh:-^h   vm\-   \>'   r:i'i;:t"i   p/r.- 
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f:;nas  ;'C:.:r-d  cv-r  anc:  abcvr  n.^riiiai 
l>  ••  ^  ■■-'  p;  >.-.,,n  ::--C.,  T:\-'  -}- j  - 
500  CO  ■;  ■'  -,'■:.  'lie  prc'er-::.r.  ^.f  ; 
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tnos"  ■jrv.-T  *h-^  Dt-pn:  trnt-iu  ot  ihe  lln 
t;-'r:or.  ;:!  o;»ior  words,  ii  i.s  a  N,i':'  n-'.'<:d«> 
program  of  prottc  .  ..1  r.n  ;... 
defense  facilities  ar.d  ky  :.  r:r,.  r  .::>a-> 
regardless  of  cwr.  r-:.:p  Tl  •  ■ 
mites  were  carefully  prtpar  d.  .irecii  c 
area,  and  State  by  State,  and  alt^r  rruik 
ing  a  survrv  of  '0.e  'A'dole  etr,  r?:^'n 
Uation.  E--ini;,i-.>  ^\tre  f.-:ur- d  f.r  -T-'h 
parro-'::ir  p'rrfc>-i  ar-^a  Th^v  wl  rr 
clffs,-/-'  d  ■.:■  ■-■  r  '!;;  -^  h-wi-Ttr-    '-^ 
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fire  those  itratt^x  d^f^n.-  tOiCiIities  stch 
as  maneuver  atea.s,  orclnar.^e  pl.Tirs,  air 
bases,  powtr  a:.d  wac-r  l;rv  >,  nic.t-fj  .1 
forested  ar-a-,  Td--  e<.nia:e.  cm  Tot 
include  ri  --.>  ;c.  protection  msidt  vi  .he 
plants  themselves. 

Second.  Funds  ne^d"d  ^'^  p^,->f-pr*  r.->v 
timber-prcducing  area,  I",  c : .dt :  v.  :  :^  ^ . 
those  timber  tracts  feeding  logs  ; 
pulpwood  to  mills  -.vhirh  ,,.0  heavily  I'n- 
gaged  in  tuini:.^  .   ^t  ;    :.,.t  products  tor 
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not  a  new  activity — in  fact,  it  first  started 
back  in  1911  imder  the  Weeks  law.  This 
would  not  mean  setting  up  any  new 
State  organizations  but  merely  enabling 
them  to  strengthen  their  field  force  to 
meet  the  war  situation. 

NATtTlE    OF   PROBLEM   ON   PACIFIC  COAST 

On  the  Pacific  coast  in  particular  we 
are  confronted  with  a  most  serious  and 
difScult  problem  in  order  to  prevent,  dur- 
ing the  long  dry  summer  and  fall  seasons, 
the  occurrence  and  spread  of  highly  de- 
structive fires,  as  the  result  of  either 
sabotage,  or  other  causes.  The  Pacific- 
coast  timber  area,  consisting  principally 
of  pine  and  fir.  extends  from  the  Ca- 
nadian to  almost  the  Mexican  borders. 
Any  large  forest  fires  or  a  large  number 
of  small  fires  would  have  a  most  disas- 
trous effect  upon  the  war  industries  of 
the  area. 

The  timber-land  areas  of  the  States 
of  CaIiforn;a.  Oregon,  and  Washington 
contain  all  of  our  hydroelectric  plants, 
rr.ain  transcontinental  railroad  lines,  the 
:  .a:n  interstate  and  intrastate  highways. 
'..  naaln  telephone  and  telegraph  lines. 
all  of  our  m.nes.  watersheds  of  all  of  our 
suburban  and  metropolitan  water  sup- 
I  plies,  many  of  our  airfields,  most  of  our 
sheep  and  cattle  grazing  areas,  our  lum- 
b»  r  mills  and  wood  products  manufac- 
•'.;r.".?  plants. 
r:.\i,\r;c.    of    DESTRtJcm'E    and    raging    touls 

I  l:v'  :r.  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
N  va  i  :;  the  heart  of  the  pine  and 
fir  t:::.b.r  ;irea  of  California.  I  have 
experienced  occasions  in  my  locality  of 
forest  fires  extending  in  a  few  days'  time 
to  a  lenp'l.  f  10  or  12  miles,  with  a  width 
ff  3  or  4  mils.  Every  town,  village,  and 
.ha:vd-t:  every  mine,  every  hydroelectric 
plan'  rvrr-  fransmission  line,  every 
•Aater-suppl.v  canal,  every  railroad  line, 
every  telephone  and  telegraph  line,  every 
highway,  every  lumber  mill,  and  all  of 
the  livestock  in  the  path  of  such  a  fire 
!' id  'n  be  protected  by  a  large  number  of 
::r-  fi2:^  •!  ;  1:.  nrder  to  save  the  towns 
and  facditit^  of  the  area  from  destruc- 
tion. 

On  some  of  the  forest  fires  I  have  In 
n;.nci  and  have  experienced  we  have  had 
as  nil!  •  as  several  thousand  civilians 
n  'ne  !>e-fighting  line  and  in  addition 
havL  had  to  call  upon  The  Presidio  in 
San  Francisco  for  soldiers  to  help  fight 

f|-.o     fir.. 

T.ie  Matilija  Canyon  fire  which  oc- 
curred   several    years    ago    in    Ventura 
County,  Calif.,  a  region  in  which  today 
:   a  vast  array  of  war  industries  is  con- 
I   centrated.   sv;ept   over  220.000   acres  in 
12  da-     ind  necessitated  the  drafting  of 
I  arm  and  civilian  fire  fighters  for  miles 
around.     It  was  32  miles  Ions  and   12 
,   miles  wide.    Five  major  watersheds  vital 
to  the  water  supply  of  eight  cities  and 
towns  were  burned,  and  power,  telephone, 
and   air   services    were   disrupted.    De- 
struc*.-."  fioocls  followed  the  devastation 
of    -n-    brush-covered    mountain    areas 
b'rncd. 

F.ve  years  ago  this  July  another  bad 
fire  occurred,  known  as  the  Red  Cap  fire 
in  HuM'.v.ldt  County,  Calif.  Six  thou- 
sand ::  n  were  necessary  to  bring  this 
ri.v  !•  d  r  control.  It  burned  for  over 
..  tnunai. 


The  Tillamook  fire  in  Oregon  sent  bil- 
lows of  smoke  40.000  feet  in  height  over 
coastal  harbors  and  inland  towns.  Its 
smoke  would  have  completely  masked 
enemy  ships  and  submarines  because  a 
pall  of  smoke  extended  cut  over  the 
Pacific  Ocean  for  300  miles.  This  fire 
for  11  days  disrupted  civilian  and  indus- 
trial life  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  smoke  was  so  dense  that 
electric  lights  had  to  be  burned  by  the 
coast  towns  during  the  day.  Sea,  air, 
auto,  and  railroad  traffic  were  stopped 
or  impeded.  Thousands  of  people  were 
called  to  leave  their  normal  jobs  and  fight 
fire.  Losses  exceeded  $350,000,000.  in- 
cluding 10.000.000.000  feet  of  the  Nation's 
finest  timber,  the  kind  now  called  for  in 
large  quantities  to  meet  war  needs. 

In  southern  California  forest  fires,  in 
the  brush  and  light-timbered  hills,  cre- 
ate physical  conditions  that  during  the 
winter  and  spring  rains  cause  destructive 
floods  to  take  place  in  the  lowlands,  often 
accompanied  by  avalanches  of  mud  and 
other  erosive  materials.  Such  floods 
have  disrupted  the  economic  and  indus- 
trial life  of  cities  and  towns. 

Such  fires  as  the  foregoing  occurred 
when  normal  conditions  existed  In  the 
Nation,  and  when  there  was  little  like- 
lihood of  sabotage.  They  were  caused 
by  lightning  or  normal  man-made  causes. 

Looking  back  a  few  years  it  will  be 
found  that  forest  files  in  different  sec- 
tions of  our  Nation  have  ranked  as 
major  catastrophes  of  American  life. 
What  happened  can  happen  again,  and 
now  we  face  the  added  danger  of  enemy 
sabotage  and  incendiari.sm. 

I  am  sure  that  we  will  all  agree  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  take  men  out  of  the 
war  industries  and  other  forms  of  in- 
dustry of  the  Pacific  coast  for  emenjency 
fire  fighters.  Neither  do  we  want  to  use 
soldiers  to  fight  fires,  because  every  day 
spent  on  the  fire  hne  is  that  much  of  a 
set-back  in  their  military  training. 

We  cannot  risk  having  transm  .'sion 
lines  or  hydroelectric  plants,  or  lum- 
ber mills,  or  cities  and  towns,  or  live- 
stock destroyed.  Neither  can  we  risk 
having  highways  and  railroad  lines  made 
inaccessible  or  blocked. 

Under  normal  conditions  we  could 
take  the  same  element  of  chance  of  fire 
that  usually  prevails,  but  due  tc  the 
importance  of  the  Industrial  war  plants 
of  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  war  program, 
no  interruption  of  facilities  can  be  risked. 

Aia    BLITZ    UNDER   COVER    OF    FOREST    FIRE    S:\tOKB 

Of  pressing  concern  to  the  Army  hi  the 
protection  of  coastal  approach  areas 
against  blanketing  of  dense  smoke,  as 
couid  arise  from  major  fires,  to  mask  the 
approach  of  enemy  airplanes  and  impede 
operations  ol  our  own  craft.  To  aic  the 
Army  in  combating  this  menace  of  co;istal 
air  blitz  under  cover  of  forest-fire  smoke, 
the  Forest  Service  must  step  up  its  forest- 
fire  protection  facilities  on  both  coasts. 
In  coastal  areas  full  emergency  mobidza- 
ticn  against  forest  fires  must  be  com- 
pleted. 

hazard   OF   FOREST  FIEES    FROM   INCENDtAST 
BOMSS 

There  is  another  serious  menace  on  the 
Pacific  coast  unless  proper  forest  fire 
protection  is  provided,  and  one  that  is 
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well  recognized,  and  that  is  the  possi- 
bilities of  enemy  airplanes  entering  the 
timber  lands  from  the  northwest  and 
dropping  incendiary  bombs.  The  sn^oke 
that  could  be  created  fro  n  such  fires 
could  screen  an  enemy  air  attack  and 
make  it  diflicult  for  our  own  defense 
forces  to  give  combat.  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia where  large  areas  of  brush  lands 
exist  in  the  hills  anu  mountains  east  of 
the  important  war  production  centers,  a 
smoke  screen  caused  by  fire  set  by  enemy 
air  bombs  could  prove  to  be  a  difficult 
probiem. 

The  Pacific  ccast  forests  are  vulnerable 
to  direct  enemy  air  action  and,  due  to  the 
long  dry  season  that  prevails,  could  burn 
like  tinder  if  not  adequately  protected. 
Here  is  a  target  extending  almost  for 
2,000  miles.  150  miles  in  width,  a  target 
that  would  be  hard  to  miss. 

Timber  is  one  of  our  essential  defense 
materials.  There  is  already  a  shortage 
of  spruce  which  is  needed  in  airplane  pro- 
duction. It  comes  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  grows  on  the  coastal  side 
of  the  mountains.  Its  destruction  would 
be  a  national  calamity. 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  enemy. 
He  knows  full  well  the  strategic  value  of 
far-fiung  forest  fires  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  VITAL  TO  OUR  WAR  EFFORT 

Forest  products  are  vital  to  our  war 
effort.  Wood  is  being  used  more  than 
any  other  material  as  a  successful  sub- 
stitute for  critical  metals.  Its  use  is 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Today, 
over  75  percent  of  all  our  forest  products 
are  going  into  war  efforts.  These  war- 
time uses  include  wood  for  cantonments, 
hangars,  airplanes,  ships,  pontoons,  anti- 
tank barriers,  shell  cases,  all  kinds  of 
shipping  containers,  as  well  as  synthetic 
wood  fibers,  such  as  cellulose  for  ex- 
plosives, charcoal  for  gas  masks,  and  a 
host  of  other  important  war  uses. 

Thirty-five  billion  feet  of  lumber  will 
be  used  in  our  war  program  this  year. 
Firty  percent  of  this  staggering  amount 
will  have  to  be  produced  by  the  States  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California. 
Army  planes  are  now  being  manufactured 
utilizing  wood  and  plywood.  They  are 
constructed  almost  entirely  of  wood  and 
plywood,  and  are  of  several  types — train- 
ing planes,  troop  transports,  cargo  planes, 
and  gliders.  Certain  parts  of  combat 
planes  also  use  wood  and  plywood.  Wood 
is  second  in  use  to  aluminum  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  airplanes. 

Is  there  any  question  but  what  the 
enemy  would  like  to  disrupt  and  delay 
the  output  of  our  sawmills  and  wood- 
prcducts  plants?  It  is  imperative  that 
every  precaution  against  forest  fires  must 
be  taken  so  as  to  minimize  the  danger. 

HOW   FUNDS    ARE   TO    BE    USED 

The  figure  of  $19,500,000,  as  compiled 
by  the  various  departments  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, is  needed  for  additional  fire 
look-outs,  telephone  lines,  and  other 
facilities,  along  with  the  proper  number 
of  fire  guards  and  fire  fighters.  It  is  a 
program  Nation-wide  in  scope  to  safe- 
guard the  country's  600,000  000  acres  of 
forest  and  timberland.s. 

Someone  may  ask  if  this  appropria- 
tion will  insure  protection  of  all  forests 
from  wartime  losses  which  might  arise 


from  sabotage  and  incendiary  bombing. 
I  am  frank  to  state  that  enemy  attacks 
are  certain  to  increase  normal  losses. 
No  one  could  guarantee  that  all  fire  men- 
ace would  be  eliminated  any  more  than 
the  chief  of  the  fire  department  of  a 
large  city  could  say  no  serious  fire  losses 
would  occur  to  urban  property  if  sub- 
jected to  severe  incendiary  bombing  if 
he  were  given  some  additional  firemen 
and  fire  apparatus.  This  appropriation 
will,  however,  minimize  bad  fires,  and. 
for  example,  instead  of  having  a  hundred 
fires  if  no  new  funds  are  provided,  the 
loss  may  be  reduced  to  but  a  few  fires  of 
serious  proportion.  The  emergency  fire 
appropriation  will  be  used  as  follows: 
Plans  will  be  prepared  for  each  defense 
plant  and  key  timber-prcducing  area  as 
to  what  manpower,  equipment,  and 
physical  improvements  are  needed  for 
protection.  Men  will  be  trained  in  the 
most  modern  technique  of  fire  fighting. 
Crews  will  be  organized,  equipped  with 
fire-fighting  tools,  and  provided  with 
transportation  so  that  when  fires  do 
occur  they  will  be  hit  quickly  and  hard 
before  they  get  out  of  control.  Various 
means  and  devices  will  be  used  to  pre- 
vent fires  from  starting.  New  look-outs 
will  be  added  to  insure  prompt  detection 
of  those  fires  which  do  start:  likewise, 
new  telephone  lines  and  radios  will  be 
added  to  shorten  the  time  of  reporting 
fires. 

These  Federal  funds  which  are  to  pro- 
tect non-Federal  forests  muot  be  matched 
by  State  and  private  funds.  It  is  not  an 
outright  grant  of  Federal  money  for  the 
protection  of  the  non-Federal  areas.  My 
own  State  of  California  has  already  ap- 
propriated over  $4,000,000  for  fire-pro- 
tection work. 

With  reference  to  the  necessity  of  ad- 
ditional money  for  forest -fire  protection, 
Lieutenant  General  E>e  Witt,  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Fourth  Army  headquar- 
ters at  The  Presidio  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  states: 

I  am  in  full  agreement  that  the  control 
and  prevention  of  forest  fires  Is  of  outstand- 
ing importance  from  a  military  viewpoint 
and  that,  in  view  of  the  Increasing  possibility 
of  acts  of  incendiary  sabotage,  provisions 
should  be  made  to  strengthen  the  Forestry 
Service  to  handle  an  abnormal  fire  situation 
which  may  develop. 

Pi.ins  for  preventing  and  fighting  lorest 
fires  should  provide  for  making  the  maximum 
use  of  civil  agencies,  since  it  is  not  likely  that 
troops  would  be  available  for  fire  fighting  or 
prevention  except  on  mUitary  reservations. 

FOREST  FIRES  A  DANCER  TO  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AND  A  DETRIMENT  TO  W.\H-PRODUCTION  f'RO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  reiterate 
and  emphasize  that  widespread  forest 
fires  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
the  military  and  naval  defense  of  the 
Pacific  coast  and  hamper  our  war-pro- 
duction program. 

Forest  fires  can  extend  a  blanket  of 
smoke  hundreds  of  miles  out  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  create  a  smoke  screen 
just  as  effective  as  if  laid  down  by  an 
enemy  fieet.  It  has  happened  in  the 
past.  Such  a  condition  could  completely 
mask  the  approach  of  enemy  ships,  sub- 
marines, or  enemy  planes  and  make  it 
difficult  for  our  own  defense  forces  to  give 
combat. 
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Forest-fire  smoke  can  ground  all  planes 
of  the  locality  and  this  condition  can  last 
for  weeks.     It  has  happened  in  the  past. 

Forest -fire  smoke  can  stop  or  seriously 
itnpede  ocean,  air.  auto,  and  railroad 
traffic.     It  has  happened  in  the  past. 

Forest  fires  can  destroy  electric  plants, 
high-tension  electric  transmission  lines, 
telephone  lines,  water  supply  canals  and 
highways,  and  disrupt  the  industrial  ac- 
tivities of  thousands  of  people  for  weeks. 
It  has  happened  in  the  past. 

Forest  fires  can  occur  in  localities  of 
concentrated  war  industries  and  cause 
many  thousands  of  men  to  leave  their 
work  and  fight  fire.  It  has  happened  in 
these  industrial  areas  in  the  past. 

Forest  fires  can  destroy  our  lumber 
mills  and  wood-products  plants  in  cur 
important  timber  areas.  It  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past. 

Forest  fires  can  create  conditions  that 
during  the  winter  and  spring  rains  will 
cause  destructive  fioods  and  impede  the 
industrial  life  of  cities  and  towns.  It  has 
happened  in  the  past.  Many  of  such 
areas  are  now  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  extremely  vital  war  products. 

The  $19,500,000  required  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  forest  lands  from  forest  fires 
is  a  vital  part  of  our  war  effort.  We 
must  not  be  found  unprepared. 

Each  small  forest  fire  that  grows  int<5  a 
major  fire  will  help  the  enemy. 

Each  tree  that  burns  is  a  tree  for  Japan 
and  Hitler. 

Each  small  forest  fire  that  is  prevented 
from  becoming  a  major  fire  is  an  aid  to 
our  war  effort. 

Each  tree  that  is  saved  is  a  tree  for  the 
United  States  and  its  Allies — a  tree  for 
victory. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1942 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  La  Crosse  Tribune  and  Leader-Press 

of  May  11    1142: 

WHEN   THET    ARISE 

There  Ls  a  sound  military  theory  that  a 
country  is  never  conquered  until  the  army 
of  occupation  can  be  withdrawn  without 
danger  of  revolt. 

If  this  conclusion  Ls  to  be  accepted.  Ger- 
many has  failed  dismally  in  every  corner  of 
continental  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
Prance,   Holland,  Norway,   and  Jugoslavia. 

In  these  countries,  and  in  others,  the  war 
goes  on — a  somewhat  different  character  of 
war,  it  is  true,  but  war  which  nevertheless 
reflects  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  subject 
peoples,  the  smoldering  anger,  the  ttern 
determination  to  again  enjoy  all  of  the 
rights   and   privileges   of   freedom. 

What  would   happ3n   in  France.  Belgium, 
and    Holland,    in    Norway,    Jugoslavia,    and 
Greece  and  Poland   if  the  Iron  hand  of  the 
Nazis  were  withdrawn,  if  the  invadt;      »(•• 
les6  vigUant,  11  they  diminished  theu  tutL^^-.u 
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In   the  occupied   areas   In    the   sligh*' 
gree' 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  ijiven 
reports  coming  almost  daily  from  the^ 
happy   lands       The   people   would    r: 
exterminate  the  Invaders. 

A    Jugoslav    refugee    government    c 
In  repcr-s  to  the  United  States,  Great 
and  other  Allied  governments  that 
cupation    troops    have    executed    more 
465  000  Serbs  since  occupation  began. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  th( 
man-controlled  radio  in  the  Netherlan 
7a   Dutchmen   have   been    put   to   dca 
attempting  to  gain  contact  with  Ge 
opponents.     In    France   scores   of   add 
hostages  have   been   executed   fellow 
new  attacks  on  German  troop  trains, 
ing   the   total   of  executions   in   the   c 
Nantes  to  300 

What  is  most  significant  is  the  fad 
the  wholesale  killings  of  innocent 
reprisal  for  terrorism  do  not  produce  t 
tlmldating  effect  for  which  they  arc  def- 
Instead,  the  anger  of  th°  enslaved  rlsis 
the  insidious  war  of  assassination  and 
tage    continues,    with     greater     darin 
resourcefulness. 

Gradually,   a  new  front  is  arising 
Hitler      It  appears  everywhere,  in   the 
streets  and  the  alleys  of  occupied  ci 
towns.  In  the  mills  and  factories 
the  Implement?  of  war.  alcng  the  track ; 
which  his  troops  are  carried      It  is  mi 
by  men  whom  he  foolishly  believed 
conqu.^red  in  spirit  and  body 

While  this  front  stands — and   it   wil 
until  the  war  s  end--HlUer  *-lil  need  a 
men  to  keep  the  sparks  of  revolt  from 
hi^h. 

The  courage  of  this  army  of  the  s 
which  cnrr'es  on    ven  thoueh  It  has  a 
at  its  breast  and  a  firing  squad  may  be 
ing  in  the  morning,  is  an  ominous 
the  Wazls. 

When  the  tide  turns  and  a  strong 
offensive   is   under  way.   Hitler  will 
uprising   of  the  enslaved   and  his  rcer 
have    the   starved,   the   beaten,   and    t 
pressed   clawing  at   their   throats  and 
eyes. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  FlITErxiR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESErrTATniES 
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'."  dicsday.  May  13.  19' 
p:t-IENGvr  Mr.  Spekker 
'^V  ^  .::  Wj.;-  aj, '..l;::::^:-:^  .serve  to  empha- 
size the  short-sighted  pohcies  in  cornec- 
tion  with  our  development  of  trar.ipor- 
tation  and  power  facilities,  in  the  United 
States.  The  following  editorial  froni 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune  Star  jjo 
nal  for  May  10.  poinds  our  ciparlv 
great  value  o:  *!>  ?■  I  .iv.  .e:;:,  -  .^t  , 
project. 
If  this  project  had  b- 
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Congress  in  1935  it  would  now 

r.*:cn  and  wou'.  i  1-  iVt^  prevente-i  i 
!.:.••  -.v^rt.^.??-  ar;.,l  would  save  *...t 
>'irv;;:,^    .-.;::=-   !n;.:.<  :>    of   dollars 

d  •  V  .  r,  ■ : .  1 :''  -  p  "[\r\  :^  n  costs . 
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P    -  ients  of   A-;.ir,-:r   (    ..-•    ^w.^ 
l:rr..'-'i  to  aboir  2  i;:i.:    :..-     :  ^,!>.  .,:... 
for    "nondefenst     rr.    •    r.!:.;       b-t. :.:..: 
"<hiy.  and  noboov   t::o-x~   r.   •*    :-..i.1l:i   : 
they  c^n  get  to  :.-..i-  •:>.-.:-  !..:::-.;  i.e.x:  w.; 
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P>nty  of  gasoline  and  oil  is  available  in 
T-  X  i  Oklahoma,  eastern  Illinois  and  the 
rm.r.LS  around  Chicago  which  are  con- 
nec^td  by  pipe  line  with  the  oil  fields,  but 
facilities  aren  t  adequate  to  move  it  east  over- 
land and  tankers  carrying  it  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  up  the  lower  east  coast  are  being 
sunk  in  effe:tive  numbers  by  enemy  sub- 
marines. 

If  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway 
existed,  the  problem  would  be  fairly  s:mple 
and  rationing  would  be  remote.  Tankers 
could  move  eastward  by  seaway  In  safety 
and  down  tht;  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St  Lawrence  along  the  well-patrolled  New 
England  coastal  waters  to  American  North 
Atlantic  ports. 

It  Is  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  East  that 
the  seaway  wjuld  be  a  two-way  proposition. 

New  York.  Bjston.  and  Philadelphia,  for 
instance,  have  helped  block  building  of  the 
seaway  through  five  administrations  because 
they  feared  they  would  lose  as  seaboard  ports 
If  ocean  vessels  could  ply  directly  to  Chicago. 
Detroit,  and  Duluth.  Tliey  have  seen  the 
seaway  as  something  to  benefit  the  Midwest 
at  the  East's  expense. 

Now  there  is  a  glimmer  of  recognition  that 
the  seaway  would  benefit  the  east  too.  It 
would  give  the  United  States  a  fourth  coast 
line,  added  to  rhe  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf 
coasts,  and  would  stimulate  coastwise  traf- 
fic of  e-xisting  seaports — probably  far  more 
than  it  diluted  the  transoceanic  traffic  which 
those  seaports  now  monopolize. 

Economists  in  the  Government  estimate 
that  prices  of  midwestem  foodstuffs  which 
can  be  shipped  by  water  would  be  lowered 
15  percent  or  more  In  Atlantic  seaboard 
cities  if  the  Great  Lakes  were  opened  by  the 
seaway  to  coastwise  traffic 

It  would  be  extravagant  to  say  the  east 
has  changed  \Xs  mind  about  the  seaway. 
But  the  time  is  ripe,  now  when  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  is  realizing  its  "isolation"  from  the 
rich  Midwest,  to  press  for  authorization  of 
the  seaway  by  Congress  Its  authorization 
misrht  not — probably  would  not — mean  the 
seaway  would  be  built  now.  for  Coneress 
would  still  have  to  appropriate  the  money 
to  do  the  Job  and  the  War  Production  Board 
and  Army  engineers  might  Insist  the  Job 
must  wait  until  after  the  war 

But  now  is  the  time  to  get  the  authoriza- 
tion, and  Representative  PrmrNCER  and 
others  who  are  renewing  efforts  to  get  Con- 
gress to  grant  It  are  making  an  appeal  which 
will  fall  on  eastern  ears  which  are  readier 
to  hear. 


Rapid     Prc^re';-     in     W?r     F.  "^    rt  -    Fine 

Record     by     C^n^ress  --  Wooden-Ship 
Building  EsSir.ual 
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Washington.  Mr. 
?:  ■  ik;  r.  tj>'  unanimous  consent  granted 
b-  my  colleagues,  I  insert  the  radio  ad- 
ar-^  delivered  by  me  over  the  national 
netucik  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
Sv.'-rr.  5.  i;n  .-  ■ ;  :  WO:  Washington, 
D   C  ,  i;:.  Ma;,  i.  :9-i2. 

T;>  :  a.iM  ciadress  referred  to,  reads  as 

full'      U    ^ 

Fritncii  of  :.ie  -adio  audience,  may  I  at  the 
out-set  express  n:y  deep  appreciation  to  the 

Mutu.ll    N- •  .^    ':^    for    ma.--.  :  ^-    ;iiLs   national 
fcioadcast  pcb^.uje. 


As  a  tjackgrcund  for  my  main  tt  pic  of 
discussion,  viz.  building  cargo  ships  cut  ol 
wood  to  supplement  our  present  steel  ship- 
building program,  I  desire  for  a  few  niinutes 
to  outline  briefly  several  related  subji>cts  in 
order  to  present  a  more  complete  pic  ure  of 
our  entire  war  effort  as  it  appears  to  lis  here 
in  the  Capital.  I  do  this  because  I  consider  it 
important  in  these  crucial  times  that  when- 
ever anybody  especially  those  of  us  who 
happen  to  be  in  public  life,  undertakes  to 
criticize  any  part  of  the  war  program,  we 
should  be  fair  enouqsh  to  present  to  oi;r  list- 
eners the  entire  war  picture  and  thereb;,  make 
it  certain  that  we  do  not  weaken  the  morale 
of  our  people  by  exaggeration  and  misstate- 
ment. 

PROGRESS     IN     W.^R     PRODUCTION 

It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  me  that  v.e  are 
making  splendid  progress  In  our  war  produc- 
tion effort.  In  aircraft,  tanks,  guns,  am- 
munition, and  warships  we  are  attaining  our 
planned  schedule  of  production.  Our  produc- 
tion of  tanks  now  e.xceeds  the  Axis  output. 
and  we  will  produce  this  year  60.000  airplanes 
as   requested   by   President   Roosevelt. 

ACHIEVEMFNT     BY     LABOR 

This  remarkable  achievement  is  due  to  the 
extraordinary  skill  and  efficiency  of  both  la- 
bor and  management  in  this  country,  which 
has  never  before  been  equaled  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Labor  has  responded  magnifi- 
cently to  the  demands  of  the  war  einerg-^ncy 
and  is  mak.ng  a  record  of  which  every  laoor- 
ing  man  in  America  may  well  be  proud  The 
messages  which  Gen  Douglas  MacArthur 
recently  sent  to  William  Green,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  to 
Philip  Murray,  president  of  the  Congres:;  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  expressing  his  fj  ith 
and  confidence  In  labor's  supreme  war  eflort 
have  been  and  are  fully  justified  I  quote 
General  MacArthur'c  inspiring  words:  "Labor 
has  played  Its  part  in  every  great  war  our 
Republic  has  fought,  and  that  it  will  do  so 
again  and  prove  the  indestructible  backbane 
that  will  determine  the  present  vital  stiug- 
gle  is  my  firm  conviction  " 

ACRICULTtJRE  3     COOPERATION 

It  is  no  less  heartening  to  note  the  plan.ied 
lncrea.se  of  production  of  agriculture  in  our 
country,  so  necessary  In  order  to  supply  our 
armed  forces  and  Allies  with  needed  food- 
stuffs. Indeed,  food  Is  Just  as  essential  as 
gims  and  munitions.  It  is  reassuring  to 
know  that  the  farmers  of  America  now.  as 
always,  can  be  depended  upon  to  perform  this 
vital  task. 

FINE   RECORD   BY   CONGRESS 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  simply  wish 
to  point  out  the  fact,  for  it  is  a  fact,  tliat 
your  Congress  has  functioned  promptly  and 
effectively  in  this  war  emergency.  We  have 
enacted  the  legislation  and  appropriated  he 
funds  which  have  made  possible  our  progress 
to  date.  We  have  accomplished  this  result 
In  less  time  and  with  more  dispatch  than  any 
other  Congress  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
In  the  first  4  months  of  this  war.  we  have 
already  enacted  more  legislation  and  pro- 
vided more  assistance  for  our  armed  forces 
than  did  the  Con<iress  during  the  entire  19 
months  of  World  War  No.  1  in  1917  and  1918. 
We  have  speedily  enacted  into  law  every  pl;cs 
of  legis'atlon  requested  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  we  have  given  our  gallant 
Commander  in  Chief  100  percent  coope.a- 
tlon.  Consequently,  we  have  alreadv  In  this 
comparatively  brief  period  of  time  "made  It 
possible  for  our  armed  forces  to  receive  more 
guns,  planes,  and  war  materials  than  we  lid 
during  the  whole  duration  of  World  War  So. 
1  when  our  overseas  forces  were  compelled 
to  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  our  Al  les 
for  much  of  their  required  equipment  r:(?ht 
up  to  the  date  of  the  armlstics 

My  fellow  Americans,  it  must  be  apparent 
to  every  informed,  fair-minded  citizen  tliat 
labor.  Industry,  and  agriculture- -our  gr?at 
triumvirate — and  the  President  and  the  Con- 
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gress — are  doing  a  splendid  Job.  as  even  our 
enemies  are  beginning  to  testify.  Nor  are 
you.  the  American  people,  complacent,  as 
some  thoughtlessly  assert.  The  fine  degree 
of  cooperation  and  activity  which  is  every- 
where being  evidenced  proves  the  fact  that 
our  people  are  keenly  alert  and  doing  every- 
thing which  they  can  on  the  home  front 
to  win  the  war  on  the  battle  front. 

WOODEN-SHIP   BUILDING    ESSENTIAL 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  the  real 
bottleneck  in  our  entire  war  effort  Is  ship- 
ping. We  do  not  possess  sufficient  cargo  and 
merchant  ships  to  transport  our  tanks,  guns, 
munitions,  and  supplies  to  the  distant  the- 
aters of  operations  where  we  intend  to  win 
the  war  in  order  to  keep  it  as  far  removed 
from  our  own  shores  as  possible.  This  short- 
age In  shipping  exists,  despite  the  splendid 
results  attained  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  United  States 
Navy,  which  vastly  exceed  in  volume  and 
quality  our  ship  construction  during  World 
War  No.  1.  However,  due  to  the  heavy  losses 
Inflicted  by  the  submarine  and  U-boat  war- 
fare of  the  Axis,  the  lengthened  lines  of  com- 
munication and  the  world-wide  extent  and 
magnitude  of  the  present  war.  our  present 
and  future  shipping  requirements  are  much 
greater  than  they  were  in  the  last  war  and 
they  are  increasing  daily.  Of  course,  lack 
of  sufficient  ships  Jn  which  to  transport 
troops,  war  materials,  and  supplies  precludes, 
more  than  any  other  single  factor,  an  inva- 
sion of  Nazi  Europe  at  this  time. 

I  have  therefore  advocated  in  Congress  for 
the  past  2  years  and  am  urging  now  more 
vigorously  than  ever,  the  advisability,  aye, 
the  absolute  necessity,  of  expanding  our  pres- 
ent steel  shipbuilding  program  to  include  the 
cargo  ships  and  freighters  built  out  of  wood. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  steel  shipbuilding 
program,  which  should,  by  all  means,  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  we  can  spare  the  steel 
metal  and  still  have  sufficient  steel  for  turn- 
ing out  guns,  tanks,  heavy  artillery,  de- 
stroyers, warships,  and  other  munitions  of 
war  which  must  be  manufactured  out  of 
steel.  I  earnestly  advocate  that  we  also  build 
cargo  merchant  ships  out  of  wood  and 
thereby  increase  and  augment  our  output  of 
transport  bottoms.  We  can  readily  do  this 
for  we  have  a  plentiful  supply,  almost  unlim- 
ited of  suitable  timber  and  the  ship- 
wrights and  carpenters  to  build  these  ships. 
Shipways  are  already  available  on  the  west 
coast,  and  we  can  quickly  provide  additional 
shipways  in  that  region  and  other  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  shipping  .shortage 
is  too  critical  and  too  costly  to  permit  of  our 
arguing  the  relative  merits  of  steel  and 
wooden  construction.  We  are  racing  against 
time  and  by  bringing  the  war  to  a  victorious 
conclusion  as  speedily  as  possible  we  will  save 
the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  our  boys  and 
the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars. 

However,  I  am  advised  by  American  citizens 
who  stand  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  build 
wooden  cargo  ships  that  they  can  be  built 
for  a  per  ton  cost  of  less  than  half  the  ex- 
pense of  constructing  the  steel  ships  now 
under  construction  and  in  10  to  30  days  less 
time.  There  is  no  sound  argument  against 
wooden  ships.  In  present  warfare,  if  a  ves- 
sel, whether  it  is  constructed  out  of  steel, 
wood,  or  some  other  material,  is  hit  by  a 
modern  tcrpedo  it  is  going  to  be  seriously 
damaged.  If  it  is  struck  In  the  most  vulnera- 
ble spot  it  will  sink  no  matter  what  it  is 
made  out  of. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
wooden  ships  built  during  the  last  war  proved 
unsatisfactory,  due  to  the  fact  they  were 
hastily  built  by  inexperienced  workmen  out 
of  green,  unseasoned  timber,  and  sprung  leaks 
and  cargoes  were  damaged  It  was  claimed 
that  the  program  was  wasteful  and  it  was 
severely  condemned  immediately  following  the 
war.    On   the  whole,  however,  the  fact  re- 


mains that  the  wooden  shipbuilding  program 
In  World  War  No.  1  proved  satisfactory  ar.d 
aided  In  solving  our  transportation  problem. 
The  failures  in  individual  ca.ses  were  the 
fault  of  the  officials  and  men  In  charge  of 
the  construction,  not  the  materials  used  I 
feel  confident  that  the  present  Maritime 
Commission,  headed  by  Admirals  Emory  S. 
Land  and  Howard  L.  Vickery,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Ships.  United  States  Navy,  headed  by 
Rear  Admiral  Samuel  M.  Robinson,  can  carry 
out  a  successful  wooden  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram with  the  patriotic  support  and  coopera- 
tion which  they  are  certain  to  receive  from 
the  shipbuilders  of  America. 

In  those  sections  of  the  Nation  where  an 
oil  sliortage  is  impending,  wooden  tank 
barges  and  wooden  tows  to  tow  them  can  be 
utilized.  The  engines  and  boilers  for  the 
tugs  could  be  produced  locally;  especially  is 
this  true  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

With  each  passing  day  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  that  our  shipping  require- 
ments are  going  to  be  infinitely  greater  than 
anyone  has  anticipated.  We  cannot  afford 
to  gamble  in  this  vitally  important  matter. 
We  cannot  afford  to  be  biased  or  prejudiced 
or  governed  by  preconceived  notions.  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  wise  and  pa- 
triotic thing  to  do  is  to  immediately  plan 
and  carry  into  execution  the  most  gigantic 
and  extensive  wooden-ship  building  program 
ever  undertaken  by  any  nation  In  the  history 
of  the  world. 

We  are  going  to  need  every  wooden  ship 
which  can  possibly  be  constructed,  and  the 
sooner  we  start  building  them  the  sooner  we 
are  going  to  win  the  war.  The  sooner  we  win 
the  war.  the  fewer  lives  and  the  less  treasure 
it  is  going  to  cost  us  to  gain  the  ultimate 
victory.  We  should  utilize  at  once  every  idle 
shipyard  and  start  immediately  building  new 
shipyards  In  those  sections  of  the  country 
where  tho  raw  material  is  available  for  ship- 
building purposes.  We  should  put  to  work 
every  idle  ship  carpenter  and  mechanic  in 
the  Nation  and  start  training  thousands  of 
men  to  build  ships. 

Our  production  of  war  materials  is  already 
In  high  gear.  As  rapidly  as  the  planes  and 
tanks  and  guns  leave  the  production  lines 
they  should  be  loaded  on  ships  for  the  far- 
flung  battle  fronts  on  which  we  must  win 
this  war  in  order  to  keep  It  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  our  own  country.  The  prob- 
lem of  winning  the  war  resolves  Itself  in  the 
final  analysis  into  a  shipping  problem. 
Therefore  our  output  of  ships  must  be 
speeded  up.  We  must  offset  and  exceed  the 
toll  of  the  enemy  submarine  and  surface 
raiders.  We  mu.st  transport  to  our  expedi- 
tionary forces  the  materials  and  supplies 
which  are  essential  to  their  well-being  and 
effectiveness.  Upon  how  well  we  perform  that 
task  will  depend  the  outcome  of  the  war  and 
the  future  destiny  of  America  and  liberty- 
loving  people  throughout  the  world. 


First   of    the    \^'htat   C 
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EXT BN.- ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WiCKERSHAM 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1942 

Mr  \VTrKEi;s}i.\>!  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  load  ol  wheal  proauced  in  the  Nation 
this  year  came  from  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Oklahoma,  which  I 
represent.  It  was  delivered  to  an  ele- 
vator at  Grandfield,  Okla..  by  Paul  Burch. 
a  Tillman  County  farmer  who  lives  7 
miles    southwest    of    Grandfield.    The 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
confirmed  the  statement  that  Burch's 
wheat  was  the  first  of  the  1942  crop.  A 
dramatization  of  the  first  load,  its  owner 
and  its  buyer,  R.  I.  Helton.  Grandfield 
banker,  landowner,  and  grain  dealer,  will 
be  broadcast  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  on  the  program.  Report 
to  the  Nation,  Tuesday,  June  22,  at  8:30 
p.  m.  Burch's  wheat  tested  63  pounds  to 
the  bushel. 


Government   Receipts.   Expcntliturvs.    and 
the  Public  Debt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1942 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  authority  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  a  letter  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  en- 
closing statements  of  Federal  receipts, 
expenditures,  and  the  public  debt.  The 
estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  years  1942  and  1943  are  a 
revision  of  the  estimated  data  contained 
in  the  Budget  \\1  ;<  t.  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  tht  Pi'  .hident  last  January. 
The  revised  estimates  of  the  public  debt 
as  of  June  30.  1942,  and  June  30,  1943, 
result  from  the  revisions  of  the  esti- 
mates of  receipts  and  expenditures.  I 
believe  these  data  will  be  i:  '  rming  and 
useful  to  the  Members  ol  ;.•  House  and 
to  the  public  generally  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  have  been  periodicaljy  inserting  in 
the  Record,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  the  official  statements  sent  to 
me  by  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
statements,  so  far  as  actual  receipts 
and  expenditures  are  concerned,  are 
based  upon  financial  operations  to  the 
close  of  April  30,  1942. 

TREAStRY  Department. 
Oftice  OF  Assistant  Secretaht. 

Washington.  May  13.  1942. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   By  direction  of 
the  Secretary  and  pursuant  to  your  letter  of 
September  25.  1941,  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
the   following   statements: 

Statement  No.  I:  General  budget  sum- 
mary— Receipts    and    expenditures,    showing 

(1)  Budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  years  1942 
and  1943  and  actual  figures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1941  and  (2)  actual  figures  for  the  first  10 
months  of  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1941  and 
1942. 

Statement  No.  II:  Effect  on  the  public  debt 
of  financing  the  deficit,  showing  ( 1 1  estimated 
amounts  for  the  fiscal  years  1942  and  1943 
and  actual  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  and 

(2)  actual  figures  for  the  first  10  months  cf 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1941  and  1942.  This 
statement  shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
net  deficit  has  been  met  through  borrowings 
and  changes  In  the  Treasury's  cash  balance. 
It  also  shows  the  debt  at  the  beginning  and 
the  close  of  each  period,  and  the  amount 
of  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  Issued  by  governmental  corporations 
and  credit  agencies,  as  reflected  In  the  daily 
Treasury  statement. 

Statement  No.  Ill:  Statutory  debt  limita- 
tion, showing  the  amount  of  the  debt  out- 
standing which  is  subject  to  the  debt  limita- 
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tlon  and  the  balance  of  the  borrow 
thorlty,  1.  e  .  the  amount  of  additic:: 
»hlch   may   be   issued   pursuant   to 
limitations. 

Statement  No    IV:   General  fund 
showing  an  analysis  of  the  general  fuid 
ance   and    the    changes   therein   durt 
period.     This  statement  sets  forth  tl 
ance  at  the  beginning  and  the  close 
period   classified  as  to  working  balante 
creraent  on  gold,  and  seigniorage.     It 
how   the  general   fund   balance   was 
by   (1)    borrowing.   (2)    excess  of  rece 
expenditures  in  trust  accounts,  etc., 
the  net  deficit  as  set  forth  in  statemen 

Statement  No.  V:   Obligations  of 
tlons  and  credit  agencies  guarante  d 
principal  and  interest  as  of  April  3G, 
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This  statement  shows  the  contingent  liabili- 
ties of  the  Go%-emment.  i.  e..  the  outstanding 
securities  issued  by  corporations  and  credit 
agencies  which  ire  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  as  to  principal  and  Interest. 

Statement  No  VT:  Combined  statement  of 
assets  and  liabilities  of  governmental  cor- 
porations and  credit  agencies,  as  of  March 
31.  1942.  based  upon  the  latest  official  reports 
received  by  the  Treasury.  This  statement 
shows  the  total  assets  of  stich  corporations 
and  agencies,  the  liabilities  (including  re- 
serves i.  and  the  r  net  worth  The  liabilities 
are  segregated  according  to  obligations  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  "States  and  obligations 
not  so  guaranteed  The  net  worth  is  classi- 
fied as  to  the  amounts  of  the  Government's 
proprietary   Interest  and  of  the  proprietary 


Interest  not  owned  by  the  Government.  The 
total  of  interagency  Interests  of  all  corpor- 
ations and  agencies  included  in  this  state- 
ment is  also  shown. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Budget  estimates  of  receipts,  expend! tires, 
net  deficits,  and  public  debt  used  in  state- 
ments I,  II.  and  IV  are  the  Presidents  re- 
vised Budget  estimates  as  reflected  in  figures 
released  by  the  Budget  Director  on  April  24 
1942. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  L.  SxnxrvAK, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  Clarence  Cannon. 

Chairman.  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations , 

Washington.  D.  C. 


I.  General  Budget  summary — Receipts  and  expenditures 
i>ur>  vtatenun's,  that  is,  choc  j.s  pai-l  by  the  Tn^'-iiror  of  the  Cnifeil  :«tate?,  in  millions  of  dollarsl 


Full  fiscal  years 


July  1  to  Apr  30 


Bu'ipet  estimates ' 


1941 


194J 


12,tt31 
3,  9.iW 
l.»vJO 

21 .« 

24:. 


2»4 


IS,  3.')y 

1,441 


IS,  VIS 


•746 
771 


7.  %4 

3.W18 

1,  U2U 

172 

375 


249 


13.  578 
871 


12,707 


■■»05 
1,009 


67,  Otn 


1  »n 


Actual,  1941 


3, 469.  r. 

2,  ww;  0 
7*».  2 
IJO.  w 
S"*!.  9 
319.2 
1)«5.8 


8,2*8.5 
661.3 


7, 607.  2 


675.  5 
1,027.8 


3,  635.  5 

2,2R«.4 

21.4 

lUh.  (. 


26,  \iAd 


103.  1 
42.0 
17.5 
43.8 


63.4 


67,000 


« 1,750 

22 

«(1K9 

« 61 1 

145 

,ViS 

422 


42U 


JG^UOU 


1,2.50 

22 

74*'. 

1.  VA 
n.i 
£65 
408 


466 


73.141 


32,579 


56,  223 
7.  (WO 


19,  872 


49.  2Z3 

Km 


19,  872 

1(X) 


49.  3'23 


19.  972 


6.301.0 


Actual,  fiscal  ^  Actual,  fiscal 
year  1942  year  19  il 


5.  W7.  9 
3,279.2 

797.8 
126.0 
331.7 


217.7 


10.  410.  2 
666w  I 


9,  744. 1 


615.6 
867.5 


8,  8.55.  2 

6.  479.  3 

2,  78.5.  8 

129.4 

3.5.7 

15.3.  2 

251.5 

2.S.  4 

390.2 

41.0 

200.(1 

231.6 


2,  490.  2 
2.447.7 
t27.  U 
102.  S 
312.6 
310.2 
159.7 


6,4-y).3 

51Z7 


5, 937. 5 


5ii9.0 
9.10.1 


2. 6-2.  8 
l,6r3.1 


dL6 


18. 578.  3 


1,110.7 

17.5 

S36.0 

1, 067.  9 

51.2 

552.7 

325.2 

•329.0 

474.1 


12.  710.  6 


850.6 
1.5.  5 
706.0 
976.5 
99.7 
461.5 
373.  S 


378.3 


23.913.4 


5,103.4 


6,  Ittl  4 
64.3 


6, 167.  7 


14. 169.  ■? 


14.  169.  3 

91.9 


79.2 

4.0 

13.1 

29.8 


48.3 


4.  (-.11.7 


759.8 

H.5 

72).  I 

1,412.3 

3'.  9 

■61).  4 

3(H.O 

»2at.o 

393.5 


10.04  .3 


4, 10  i.  8 


4.  lat.  8 

4.-.  S 


14,  261.  1 


4. 14t.  6 


■■'■••  ♦■-"Hi  year  1941. 

:is  to  giveeHiVt 
•  I    -  A. -.  .icept  for  miior 

Supplemental." 

ural  Marketing  Administratioa  com- 


modity  stamps,  forest  roa<ls  and  trails,  and  the  credits  for  the  return  of  surr)lu<;  fun.U 
from  (lovern-.  -    -  ':'_■  th.>  fiscal  year  1941  '     mushiuus 

/  l£i*»*";l"X  ^arpuNichousinir  expenditure?  have  been  trans- 

lerred  to  the  .\.i. .......  .,».-.,..:  a»,  ,uy  from  the  Federal  Works  Aeency 

'  Exclusive  of  expenditures  included  with  war  activities  above 

'  Credits,  deduct. 

XOTE  -Figures  in  this  statement  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  million 
and  will  not  necessanly  add  to  totals. 


APPKXDIX  TO  THK  C^  )X(;RKS>I(  .X  A  I ,  KKCOnD 

! :    f'ffcct  on  the  public  debt  of  financing  the  deficit 
iO;i  liasis  of  daily  Tn^sury  statements,  in  millions  of  dollars] 


A 1771 


Classification 


Piidpet  deficit  fs'ateinent  I) ^ 

Chances  in  cash  accounts  during  period: 

Add:  Increase  in  general  fund  balance  during  perio<i 

txoess  of  eipenditures  over  receipts  in  trust  ac-counts,  etc..  (Juring  period  •." 

Total  financed  by  increase  in  public  debt ' 

AA6:  Public  debt  at  beginning  of  fieriod II.""""""""I"I" 


Cross  public  debt  at  end  ofperiod 

Guaranteed  obligations  not  owned  by  the  Treasury. 


Total  gross  public  debt  and  guaranteed  obligations. 


Full  fiscal  years 


July  1  to  Apr.  30 


Budget  estimates ' 


1943 


49.  223.  0 

12.6 
4.  355.  4 


53. 591.  0 
71, 852.  4 


12.S.  443.  4 
3,922.4 


129,365.8 


1942 


19.87Z 

«8.0 
3.027.0 


22.891.0 
48.961.4 


71,  852.  4 
5.683.  1 


77.  535.  5 


Actual.  1941 


5,103.4 

7414 

148.1 


Actual,  fiscal 
>ear  1942 


14, 160.  3 

217.7 
1.612.9 


5,993.9 
42. 967.  5 


48.961.4 
6. 37a  3 


65.  331.  7 


15, 999.  9 
48.961.4 


64.9  1.3 

5.688.6 


7a  049.  8 


Actual,  fiscal 
M-ur  1941 


4,103.8 

534.6 
•3714 


4.263.0 
42.  907.  5 


47, 33a  5 
6,650.0 


63,  790.  4 


•  Revised  Budpet  estiiratesof  .\pr.  24.  1942. 

'  Decrease  deduct. 

» Includes  amounts  nece.s.sary  to  cover  total  net  advances  from  Treasury  to  Qovcm- 
ment  e<irr>orations  durinp  the  following  periods: 

Fiscal  year  1943.  estimated  (see  p.  X.XI  of  1943  Budget). $4.  368.000,000 

I  iscal  year  1942.  estimated  (.seep   XXIoflW3  Budget) 3.  Uiy,  000,  UOO 


Fiscal  year  1941  (actual)..   $197  416  2.V) 

July  I,  1941,  to  Apr  30,  1942  (actual) 2.  288'  737  7.V) 

July  1.  1940,  to  Apr.  30.  1941  (actual) 129.  50aOOO 

Note.— Figures  in  this  statement  have  l>ecn  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  million 
and  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals. 


ni.  statutory  debt  limitation  under  sec.  21  of  the  Second  Ltberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  as  of  Apr.  30,  1942 

|In  millions  of  dollars) 


'  125.000  0 


Limitation 

Deduct:  ""' 

Gross  public  debt  outstanding.  Apr.  30. 1942 .  •64  961  3 

Unearned  discount  of  United  States  Savings  Bonds  (dilTerence  between  current  re<icm'p"tion"v"aiue  andmaVuriVy  vaYuV)'.\\"III"  2.'(XI6.'  2 

Less  debt  outstanding  not  subject  to  statutory  limitation ^fu's 


5»>4.  8 


Total. 


66.  402.  8 


Balance  of  borrowing  authority ___  __  58.  50"  2 

'The  debt  limitation  was  increased  from  $65,000,000,000  to  $125,000,000,000  pursuant  NoTE.-Flgures  in  this  statement  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  amillion 

to  Piiblie.  510.  approved  .Mar.  2H,  1942.  and  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals. 

«  Exclusive  of  oblipations  puaranteed  by  the  rnit(<d  Ftatef  and  not  owned  by  the 
Treasury  in  the  amount  of  $6,688,453,480,  as  of  Apr.  30.  1942 

IV.  General-fund  balance,  on  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statements 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Full  ft,scal  years 

July  1  to  Apr.  30 

Classification 

Budpet  estimates ' 

Actual,  1941 

Actual,  fl.scal 
year  1942 

Actual,  fiscal 

1943                   1942 

year  194i 

Balance  in  general  fund  at  beginning  0  period: 

Working  balance 

1.861.3 
143.4 
620.  4 

1,884.6 
143.2 
605.4 

1, 162.  8 
J42.  8 
585.2 

1,884.6 
14,3.  2 
605.4 

1, 162. 8 
142.8 
685.3 

Increment  on  pold 

Seigniorage  (silver) ', 

Total 

2, 625.  1 
53,  591. 0 

2,633.2 
22,891.0 

l,89nu'7 
6,993.9 

2, 6.33.  2 
15, 999.  0 

1.890.7 
4,263.0 

Increases:  Borrowings— net  increase  in  public  debt ' 

" 

Total 

56.  216.  1 

49,  223.  0 
4,  355.  4 

25,  524.  2 

19, 87Z  0 
3,027.0 

7,884.6 

J,  103.  4 
148.1 

18, 6.33.  1 

14. 160.  3 
1,612.9 

6, 153.  7 

4, 103. 8 

=  37.5.  4 

Decrease's- 

Budget  deficit  (statement  I) 

Net  expicnditures,  trust  accounts,  etc' 

Balance  in  general  fund  at  end  ofperiod .' 

2.637.7 

2,625.1 

2, 6.^^  2 

2,850.9 

Z426.4 

...  . 

Analysis  of  general  fund  balances  at  end  of  period: 

Working  balance 

Increment  on  pold I. ."I"" """""III"" 

i-eigniorape  (.'^ilver) 

1,  8.W.  7 
143.7 
635.4 

l,8r,i.  3 

14.3.  4 

620.4 

1,884.6 
143.2 
605.4 

2.089.0 
143.4 
618.5 

1.679.5 
143.  1 

6(»2.  8 

Total 

2,637.7 

2,625  1 

2.6,33  2 

2,85a9 

2. 42.5.  4 

.... 

'  Revised  Budpet  estimates  of  .^pr.  24,  1942. 

•  Include'-  amounts  neces,sary  to  cover  total  net  advances  from  Treasury  to  Govern- 
ment corporations  durinp  the  followinp  periods- 
Fiscal  year  1943  estimated  (.See  p.  XXI  of  1943  Budpet) $4,368,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1942 estimated  (See  p.  XXI  of  1943  Budget) 3, 019, 000.  W JO 

tiscal  year  1941  (artual) 197,  416,  250 


July  1,  1941,  to  Apr.  30,  1942  (actual) $2,  288,  737,  7,'iO 

July  1,  1940.  to  Apr  30,  1941  (actual) 129.  Mi  (XX) 

•  Increase,  add. 

Note.— Figures  in  this  irtatemcnt  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  million 
and  will  not  necessarily  add  to  t<Xals. 
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V.  Borroictng  power  and  outstanding 


obligations  of  corporations  and  credit  agencies  which  issue  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 

as  o]  Apr.  30.  1942  ^ 

'In  U'iilion!<  of  doiiarx 


.1  ,1  \.    (    r.-.l.T    (    ..1 


>ri  M  ir  tr  ii  in 


'■a 


)                                      \iithority'. 
L.;.  M\r.\.:;:\:  i.  ijUiailSJWa 


Total. 


»  K\ 


•  Limit  o(  authtri'v 
'"^  upon 
•T^ly  tn  f 
1  i..~  lUiuUDt  n:H\  . ' 


"'  nwnpr}  by  the  Trmlnry 
.■■iti<!  with  the  Trealurw 
f<J  by  thf  I  nitp<l  ft 
an<J  in  ttTWl  of  $2  '.  i 


tr>  trtjurr  Tr.orffar<*« 

'   hy  the   }'Tf^i' 
>r  insnrrd  pro 

::  ( f  ;iSri!  IjRly  I'V  th 


Thi.«  amount  may  h^  incrpavl   by 
l4nt.     Ptlvntiiro'!  mny   bo  issuM   anJi 
fx  rty  ar<juir»'<l  throiich  foreclosure. 
imoiint  of  L<ssiu>5  for  rcfunilinr  purjx  ■jps. 


VI    Combined  statement 


rommortlry  PrMif  rorTV)r)»»if»n 

f...i  ...  I  —  \     ....,■   '■,, ration.. 

y  \  on , 

1  ion 

1  ration.. 

1 .    ■  •  , 

>r.lrr  .  rlty  «... 

r  s  ^  .... 

i    '  ■  li  Liini  banks.™ 

A         ler , 


Subtotal , 

Lets   IntrraRoory  tDtMvaltlwirnkboTt. 


ToUi. 


ri\-;|  in  lt:<so 
lilitU'yundtT 


•  InrluiVsnit  n  ^iirphisofUlovrmnipnt  mrporattonsanil  ar^n»*i«>« 

•  llU  I'll'.  -  ]T  ■  DVl  ri  «i. 
•It                                                      I        lilil   of  tll«'   (i 

•r^ni  1 ,1.1  (  V  thf  it*' 

Ihr  n»l  l.i  !:   ■  DUt   lO  (  .1  \i  TMI  CM  (t  r|  < THll'') 

•  Kt.ru.»rlv  t  .  S.  Lcuaiin:  Autl;urity.    ^(. 

J!         -       '  ■. 

■  *).t»0. 
...  junis  due  to  TrrfViory  Per 


East  May  Be  West  But  the  North 
I'-.e  South  in  Farniins;  the  U;i,:ed 
Treasury 


r  X:LNS::iN    of   Rr'MAMKS 


HON.  D.ANIEL  A.  REED 


.  U 


-.d,.v    .\t 


V 


n 


'L 


Mr.  R:-:  :)    :  n.'w  Yuik.    ^T;   s 
tho    fo!i      .r  ;    official    figuri'-s    .-:-. 
extravagance  that  Is  taking  place 
thr  Now  Deal,  even  while  we  strugi 
after  day  in  our  Ways  and  Mean> 
mittec  trying  to  find   new  avei 
which  to  obtain  fund^  under  the  r. 
bill  to  carry  on  the  war  to  a  sue 
conclusion. 


Corporation  or  agency 


Limit  of 
authority 


Outjtandiuf!  ol>Iit;atiuni  i 


ToUl 


2,  r-ft.  I) 

2,  tXX).  0 

«  4.  -MU  (I 

•  4.  r.Tii.  II 

12.  i^'i.  4 

'  (>1.  8 

»  SK).  0 

»  Mt).  0 


701.  1 

W.'.  .■) 

21.(1 

2.4U.  7 

1,  4U1.» 


114.2- 


Maturod  > 


Unmatur(>d 


15.7 

5.8 
.4 


(') 


5,688.5 


2.0 


71  1.  1 

sr.n.  K 
;i.o 

2,  4(  S.  !* 
1.  it  1.3 


114.2 


5.  WG.  5 


of  Iho  rnitfd  StafoF  for  payuent 
tr<.  n-iirvst-otins  outstanding  tnatLred 
ill  ion. 


•  F.xclusivfl  of  $x,.'VX).(X)0  L<:si)Pd  on  the  credit  of  the  United  Stales  and  held  by  the 
Keconstruciion  Fiuancc  ("or;)oration. 

'  Forniiriy  f.  S.  Housinp  .\uthority.  See  Executive  Order  9070  creating  National 
noii.«in?  .\jmcy 

»  Limit  which  may  be  ouistandinc  at  any  one  time  with  respect  to  tbe  insurini:  of 
morteagts  and  the  issuanw^  of  dot)entiiro?. 

N'OTF  — Fijnins  in  thisst.itfmrnt  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  million 
an<l  will  not  nec»s.<;arily  add  to  totals. 


Of  assets  and  liabilities  of  Government  corporations  and  credit  agencies  as  of  Mar.  31,  1942 

lln  niillions  o.'dollarsj 


.A.'.'iOtS 


Exclusive  of 

amounts  iliie 

from  (ii)Vcrn- 

nifiit  ior|»»- 

rjiiions  and 

avi^nt  ieii 


Due  from 
Govornmcnt 
Corp.  .ra- 
tions ami 
aeeuf'ies  ' 


LlabiMttos 


Oh'iestinns 

guaiaiitred 

b>  the 

I'nited 

>'taii.s  •' 


921. 

1.  401.. 
111.;. 

Z4WI. 

ioor 

Ki:<. 
1.2K1 

2.  an*. 

5,(>3^ 


28315 

3.0 


inn.  0 
2.oi.t.  1 

1.S 


10.3 

X.4 
•  2,  •«)2.  8 


702.6 

».'i7.  H 

21.0 

2.  4.-M.  6 

1.  497.  3 


114.4 


in,  4)K'>.  I 


4, 

-4, 


71(1.  S 
7111.5 


5,727.; 


Ifl,  Wi.  1 


&,rr. 


Due  to  Oovem- 
ment  corpora- 
tions and  agen- 
cies • 


Trea.surj- 


7.V2 

288.(5 


1.  5.12.  7 

S«.N 

274.7 


ether 


2.1 


43.'* 
.1 

■■•(".")"■■ 

i,»i!i 


2,  22H.  0       2.  (rj7.  7 
-2.ZCH.U  [-2.U27.  7 


.\ll  other  (in 
eluding  re- 
serves) 


2tt«.  6 

61.5 

4.  t» 

ez  4 

3f.<i.  7 

23.  5 

fi.4 

717  7 

1.  777.  U 

1,317.4 


4,»a7.  8 


4.  637.  H 


Net  worth 


Prnpriptarj- 
interf.it  of 
tbe  I  nited 

tiaics 


J  ltH>.  7 

MUI.O 

77.8 

0:1.6 
« .';77.  n 

M2a.2 

*  1*1.  3 

.SM.  2 

212.7 

'  X,  830.  4 


-4.%4.  7 


5,  litM.  2 


Other 


22G.7 
2118.8 


435.5 


435.  .^ 


vernn:r'it'<  t.nii: 
rt,<iir\  mil  I  iLclu 

v.<  h  #— Triu.»iir>  '. 

.(  Order  WTt'  inatlnf  National 


ind  other  Onvcrnment  flepart- 


nient*  nor  lttte<l  in  ()ii.«  siaiemeni  from  UovVruucut  corporations  and  credit  oKcncies. 
Includes  itt-nis  refirri'd  to  in  nipte  3.  \ 

Note:  'Iho  forei'oine  figure*  are  compiled  from  latert  reports  received  by  the  Trrtw- 

iiry  l)i;  ■-' •  '-  ••   the  resiKTtivr  t'«iriwirntion.<  and  aprncic!".    The  nntounis  roNcr- 

inj;  of.;  •  teed  by  the  I'plteil  States  dlfTer  from  thrv  sh<iwn  In  fablr  V 

for  thf  I i.  :.  ...   ,,    '    'f  -'ii.-d  in  Ihi^  tHblo  as  of  .March  si.  11142,  in.<ten<l  of  .\pril 

M,  r.42,  and  ir.cludt'  nteri'si.     Kiuuns  in  thi.«  ctatcnimt  Inuc  ticu  rounded 

tu  the  nearest  tenth  >.:     :.. n  and  will  nut  nect-s&arily  add  to  totals. 


Is  Not 

States 


ikrr. 
r.v   the 
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day 


gi  le 


Cnm- 
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Millions  upMn  millions  of  dollars  could 
bij  saved  if  the  New  Deal  would  quit  send- 
ing out  these  enormous  checks  to  large 
land  owners  and  laige  corporations. 
Does  it  make  sf'iis'^  to  tax  one  group  of 
people  mak.i  »  it  .0  pei  year  and  then 
5end  out  chv.iis  ijr  $10000,  $20,000,  or 
$50  000  to  larse  corporations  or  land- 
owners who  are  already  getting  parity 
f-r  •h'^tr  crop,  like  cotton,  which  is  now 
I'^J  !  Tcent  of  parity.  ButterCat  In  the 
I:  •  '  .-':\trs  was  only  88  percent  of 
ij-iiuj  uu  March  15  and  the  dairymen 
never  have  had  a  dollar  of  parity  funds. 
The  administration  thought  the  dairy 
farmers  were  getting  too  much  so  they 
reduced  the  price  of  milk  30  cents  per 
hundredweight  recently.  The  South  is 
in  the  saddle  and  these  large  southern 
subsidies  apparently  are  to  be  main- 
tained, war  or  no  war. 

Someone  said,  "the  southern  farmers 
are  poor;  they  need  It."    However,  wWIe 


6  886  farmers  and  instltutic  -  >  -"ived 
checks  of  from  $1,000  to  $.jU  uCO  the 
average  or  poor  man  obtained  small 
(fhccks. 

Percent  of  total  cash  income  from  subsidy 
payments  (1940) 


.N'ew  York 

Texa.s 

NumU'r  of  f;win.«. 

1.V1, 2:w 

41«,0O3 

\  iiliic  i>f  t;»rins    

»47, 07;t,  >w 

$2,  5W,  337,  tt.'>t 

Cwh    Income    from   firm 

n:«llii'tlt)»                     .       . 

t33t(.  Kill.  000 

$502,  tVM,  000 

Amount  of  total  furni  sub> 

sidy    

.6,211.000 

$86, 4J«.  (KW 

AiiK'unt   of   iNurity   fuuds 

ri  v.vi'd     

$151,438 

$2S,  404,  m) 

.NiiinUr  of  checks  of  over 

$l,(KHit.iifh 

27 

6,881) 

'lot 111   luiioiinl   to  farmers 

rririviiiv  (luck..*  of  $1,000 

or  iiv.T  .  !»rii 

$134.  1C7 

$13,  ,'.43,  006 

I'lTo  nt  i.|  iniiliiivh  ii)(.,.int. 

friHii     fi'dt-rul    subsidy 

payments 

1 

14 

bourcv;  f.  tf.  Uci>arlmcut  0/  -\.i;rn.ultun  rc;!orta. 
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HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 


or  mich:ga.n- 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Th 


ltr'f^rt^^       ^frt^>      li       *94^ 


:.!:.  CKAWi-uiiD.  AI;.  Speaker,  with 
millions  of  our  citizens  greatly  concerned 
about  how  they  can  subscribe  for  war 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  10  percent  of 
their  income  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide for  fixed  obligations  and  meet  the 
increased  tax  levies  that  are  abcut  to  be 
made  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Congress.  I  wish  to  present  for 
the  information  of  the  public  an  analysis 
of  current  approaches.  This  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Potter,  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  who  devotes  much  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  a  close  study  of  cur- 
rent developments  related  to  Govern- 
ment fiscal  affairs.  I  believe  that  anyone 
who  reads  this  presentation  carefully  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Potter  is 
unbiased  in  his  views;  that  he  lets  his 
blows  hit  whoever  they  may  properly 
affect;  and  that  he  apologizes  for  no  one 
but  presents  the  truth  as  he  sees  it.  Mr. 
Potter's  observations  follow: 

WHADnAYAME-^N  —  "INCOME*? 

(By  A.  A    Potter) 

SELECTING   FOH   SEHVIt  I    I  Y     ■  PTITUDES 

An  increasingly  large  and  vital  segment 
of  American  agriculture  Is  being  conducted 
today  as  only  a  partial  source  of  individual 
Incomes.  This  trend  away  from  a  sharp  divi- 
sion of  labor  has  only  recently  been  covered 
by  statistics.  We  know,  however,  that  even 
among  farm  operators  alone,  as  listed  by  the 
last  two  censuse?:,  almost  one  In  three  earns 
Income  otherwise  than  on  his  farm  and.  on 
the  average.  Is  so  employed  for  more  than 
2', a  days  each  week.  As  much  as  $502  per 
Average  farm  family  comes  from  off  the  farm 
In  some  Callfcrnln  counties,  while  even  In 
North  Dakota  It  has  averaged  M7  annually. 
On  the  whole,  added  nonfarm  income  is  equal 
to  jcme  15  to  25  percent  of  net  cash  farm 
Income.  In  many  sections  the  farm  family 
that  has  no  other  source  of  Income  Is  now 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  lack  of  an  adequate  statistical  picture 
of  this  factor  In  food  production  as  a  free 
enterprise  has  not  kept  smart  American.*;,  like 
Henry  Ford,  from  seeing  the  economy  of  such 
a  development  They  have  needed  no  sta- 
tistical aid  to  see  thut  farming  Is  an  enter- 
prise that  develops  highly  erratic  demands  for 
labor  that  cannot  posslblv  W  f;'.  i  i;  •  „ 
fixed  number  of  hours  pi ■•  v..,\  ,  r  m  . .  .-,  r 
eve::  p.  r  >;-  :;'!-  'n-r  'tv  (!.  v.  •:  •  :,:;..■  ;:,e 
hci^i''^  ( '.  :i''  r  ;::  \^ :..  T-r-  il.ir  w_:'k  u:.a  ;:i 
factory  ;  :  tiuciion  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
left  to  lii(Ju.-irlou3  and  enterprising  prrpir  a 
margin  of  unemployed  time  which  :  I'ls 
and  Increasinely  devoted  to  farming.  This 
"leisure,"  as  city  people  call  it.  becomes  a  res- 
ervoir of  labor  available  for  the  rush  h'  .:•- 
that  nature  imposes  so  uncertainly  cii  f-tn.- 
Ing  as  the  business  that  must  alwav.-  ;i.  ki 
hav  wh'.ip  •^p  sun  shir.c.^  " 

I-   ,-  p. 

b*   ■■.sir;.      .1 

tlC!.  ;,:,(!  I 
vate  I  :.•'  r 

of    WOlk     I: 


ally  agrlmi'iiif  that  th\i- 


;i  V,  hole  ir.to  tc; 
r.  c.i;  h  laborer  n- 


toed  according  to  training  or  a] 


1:  will 


contribute  the  finishing  touch  of  inefficiency 
to  private  industry— finishing  in  a  vital,  even 
tragic,  sense  In  war— to  attempt  to  draft  every 
American  according  to  some  single,  alleged 
aptitude.  Into  a  cartellzed.  mllitarj'  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole  economy.  The  most  vital 
aptitude  among  us  Is  that  which  does  what- 
ever Is  at  hand  to  do  as  well  as  possible,  with 
a  fine  di-sregard  for  the  Jurisdictional  disputes 
with  which  It  seems  our  schoolma'm  draft 
officials  are  likely  soon  to  be  burdened  as  local 
labor-relations  boards  in  planning  and  regi- 
menting America  into  Inefficiency,  If  possible. 
The  only  trouble  with  planning  Is  that  It 
has  so  many  fool  friends  who  seek  a  place  for 
It  in  human  social  organization  that  it  can 
never  successfully  occupy  In  war  or  in  peace. 
Plans  that  work  continuously  have  to  be  con- 
tinually changed,  often  in  minute  details 
that  cannot  possibly  be  accomplished  by  over- 
all authority  In  the  military  manner.  Dy- 
namic adaptability  is  essential;  and  it  cannot 
be  had  by  regimentation  under  any  fixed 
plan. 

What  better  object  lesson  in  this  could  be 
had  than  the  final  tallure  which  has  charac- 
terized the  best  laid  plans  of  military  genius, 
so-called,  as  exemplified  today  by  Germany  s 
effort  to  gain  her  place  in  the  sun  by  force? 
We  may  almost  predict  with  assurance  the 
failure  of  hei  pre.^^ent  attempt,  and  for  very 
much  the  same  reasons  that  she  failed  before. 
Not  because  of  any  lack  of  ability  or  morale 
In  her  eople  but  because  In  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  her  meticulous  planning  lie  the  seeds 
of  its  decay.  Human  prearrangement  of  the 
design  for  living  works  only  for  the  day  In 
which  it  was  planned.  I  wonder  if  that  wasn't 
why  we  were  given  the  injunction: 

"Take,  therefore,  no  thought  for  the  mor- 
row: for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for 
the  things  of  itself.  Sufficient  unto  the  day 
Is  the  evil  thereof." 

Let  me  not  seem  by  this  to  favor  the 
wishful  thinking  of  unpreparedness  and 
pacifism.  But  a  true  sense  of  perspective  In 
management  seems  to  me  to  be  lacking  In  a 
leadership  that  would  have  us  adopt  Into 
civilian  life  those  elements  of  weakness  in 
mlliurlsm  which  need  to  be  offset  to  win — 
no;  not  the  peace  merely— but  to  win  the  war. 
In  our  death  struggle  with  the  philosophy  of 
preparedness  by  regimentation  let  us  not 
ignore  the  virtue  of  our  own  preparedness 
through  the  continuous  adaptability  afforded 
by  free  enterprise  We  must  not  adopt,  as 
our  leaders  seem  prone  to  do,  the  very  meth- 
ods that  spell  doom  to  the  Nazi  regime  as 
their  chief  exemplar.  It  Is  because  America 
has  been  developing  an  Industrial  prepared- 
ness in  a  way  that  even  Just  a  feeble  devotion 
to  truly  liberal  political  ideals  has  permitted 
that  we  have  now  some  ability  to  meet  our 
trials  at  arras  against  the  ultimate  weak- 
ness— not  the  strength,  mind  you — of  a  regi- 
mented pr!P!-ry 

'  1  \i::v      an;;   "COST  or  LIVING" 

son  for  the  weakness  that  Is 

■.r.  hirh  places  for  putting  our 
That  reason  lies  in 
:i.;'  '  ;•■  ;.ii  'b.  :i';iilrements 
4:  •  :  •  M  ".>..:  ..'..a  I  ontrol  of 
I  and  is  most  apparent  In 
11. (.sage  on  inflation  In  what 
he  has  to  say  about  farm  and  factory  Incomes. 
It  is  my  belief  thnt  neither  of  the  concepts 
upon  which  It  •<  ■-  his  case,  neither  "parity" 
nor  "cost  of  liviiij?  ■  ;.>•  :. PI  :,.'■:  Vv  •;  .>  New 
Deal  in  action,  can  h.    i    :.       .   :  )und 

!)asls  for  public   ;    .    ■.    either   1:.    >.    :    ur  in 
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AGRICULTURE 

Cer-,>  :  v  there  is  no  foundation  In  law  or 
in  ai.}  rr  i-onable  interpretation  of  the  so- 
called  "parity"  figure  for  farm  prices,  for 
calling  t!-;!«  v.^w  del  in  agrlfu!*',:rr  n  '^•.'■'cm 
(I  quote  ■:.■    !•:■..(  ;it)  of  ■'.'..::!.  ji.n.-  :;,,.i 
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give  the  farmer  an  a.^surance  of  cquuiiiy  in 
individual  purchasing  power  with  his  fellow 
Americans  who  work  In  Industry  "  "Equal- 
ity," meaning  equity.  I  suppose,  is  what  the 
farmer  Is  entitled  to.  but  has  not  been  get- 
ting. Parity  has  not  been  attained,  even  now 
after  many  months  of  war.  In  many  lines  of 
farm  production.  Nor  has  It  prevailed  during 
the  "nearly  9  years  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  Government."  as  the  President  puts 
it.  "to  seek  an  objective  known  as  'parity'." 

Not  only  has  no  such  objective  been  at- 
tained, but  we  are  asked  to  see  to  It  that 
parity  is  not  exceeded  even  during  the  pro- 
gress of  an  inflation  upon  which  the  Prc-^ldent 
himself  says  a  reaction  must  ensue  Indeed, 
the  farmers  of  Illinois  were  recently  warned 
by  the  former  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration Administrator.  Mr.  Chester 
Davis,  now  President  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  St.  Louis,  that  they  must  not  revalue 
their  lands  upward  now  that  prices  promise 
to  be  favorable  "In  the  years  immediately 
ahead,"  but  "should  remember  the  lean  years" 
and  pay  off  their  debts  to  'Insure  against 
future  trouble  If  and  when  prices  are  leu 
favorable."  Evidently,  the  former  director  of 
the  search  for  farm  parity  does  not  share  the 
President's  assurance  that  seeking  means 
finding  farm  parity  for  the  future  So  why 
should  *he  farmer  be  asked  to  carry  the  bur- 
den of  controlling  Inflation  at  parity,  when 
he  is  thus  assured,  by  an  authority  who 
should  know,  that  the  lean  years  will  return 
when  he  will  not  have  "equality  of  purchas- 
ing power  with  his  fellow  Americans?" 

It  is  precisely  these  quota  and  valoriza- 
tion schemes  that  have  put  us  In  the  present 
position  of  using  sugar.  Just  when  It  Is  al- 
ready needlessly  scarce,  to  produce  alcohol 
for  explosives.  Indeed,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Is  already  admitting  the  bottleneck 
In  war  production  thus  brought  on  by  parity 
planning  and  Is  proposing  a  two-price  sys- 
tem to  bypass  that  bottleneck  In  using 
cereals.  In  order  to  stop  using  sugar  for  al- 
cohol. But  If  farmers  with  low-cost  wheat - 
lands  are  to  be  given  less  than  parity  prices 
for  this  war  wheat,  what  becomes  of  the 
"equality  of  individual  purchasing  power"  In 
their  case?  Or  are  we  admitting  that  "equal- 
ity" does  not  rest  on  so-called  parity  of 
price  levels?  If  not,  then  are  we  propcfiing 
deliberate  inequality  in  "Individual  purchas- 
ing power?"  Or  are  we  not,  perhaps,  skat- 
ing on  the  thin  Ice  of  the  equalltarlan  doc- 
trines of  communism  and  proposing  to  force 
the  low-cost  farmer  to  "divvy  up"  markets 
with   his   less   efficient   competitor? 

It  would  seem  to  be  cold  comfort  for  the 
farmer  in  th:s  double  deal  In  pricing,  how- 
ever, to  know  that  though  he  gets  only  half 
of  parity  for  war  wheat,  he  gets  parity  for 
the  fraction  that  poverty  mu^»  pnv  (or  as 
the  staff  of  life.  I  venture  thi.-  .\!  Wickard 
wlU  fnd  the  farmer  still  stiung  lur"  that 
"assurance  of  equality  of  individual  purchas- 
ing power  with  his  fellow  Ai  <icans  who 
work  In  industry."  and  s,  ,  .  .  convinced 
he  will  !  ■  Nf  '  Deal  support  if  he  bargains 
collective.)  l:  j_  atically  for  parlty-and-a- 
half  for  over  production.  ?.'  ■  :.irmors  are 
working  far  more  than  40  iivuiii  a  week,  to 
why  shouldn't  they  be  paid  at  parity  and  a 
half  f<  I  •  .  Mon  wheat  Just  as  the  muni- 
tions w  !:i  :  .-•,  paid  at  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime?  Let  the  President  answer  ihl» 
question. 

But  why  must  we  wait  on  Secretary  Wick- 
ard's  two-timing  in  farm  prices  to  get  wheat 
used  up  for  war  alcohol?  It's  all  very  well 
to  talk  about  the  privileges  of  •  *  -e,  but 
that  doesn't  win  any  battles  A  v..  .  g  horse 
doesn't  last  so  long  If  1  ^  :ity  is  drained. 
The  boys  on  Bataan  v-hl  billing:  but  as 
spirit  was  no  substitute  for  strength  there,  so 
It  can  make  no  amr;  '  T  r  our  shortc<  i;  :  :- 
in  common  seme  hi.t     °v'. hy  not.  thei.,    ..  » 
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LABOR 

A^  for  Inbor  and  Its  "coat  of  '  

la  thU  factor  »o  much  overemph. 
critical  hour  In  our  »»r' 
we  are  supposed  to  taki 
tlon    of    the    Offlce   of    Pnre    Admini 
that  "the  material  standards  of  llvtn 
Amrrlcan   prople   will   fall,"   then    w 
be  the  objective  of  all  thla  worr^'ini; 
the  coat  of  llvinR?     Why  should  the 
Pnre  Ad  .tlon  list  as  items  tl 

must,  o  at  least,  continue 

with     ihfir     purch.  alnR    power, 
ihmga — even   rubber  gooda— that   arei 
all    but    unobtainable?     If.    with 
purer  power  due  to  nn  incren 

ply  I .  . .  wages  arc  net  to  full  a. 

are   nui   to  rtxe,  then  by   what   pro< 
rationing,  even  of  goods  which  an-  not 
lu-e  we  to  prevent  tbo  Inevitable  ttin\\t 
money  into  goods?     And  if  money  w 
become  (unctlonlcs«  in  dcUmltUig  tli 
to  purchaM.  U  not  the  President  uk 
liw  weftkneu  for  political  chicane  w 
his  fireside  chat  he  lolU  the  pay-rolle< 
will  have  to  forego  higher  wages"? 

If  the  Omce  of  Price  Admlnistratlo 
order  Is  actually  RohiK  to  servo  "to 
c<i«t   of   living    from   splraluig    upwas 
^      '•  earner  can   make   lu)  sacr.tico 
'     .  >i  but  the  prlvllc^Jc  of  Ixxirlig^inn 
in    H    •  bl.ick    market"    by    loregolng 
«■  ■««'•■<«,      Ftir    Iioiu    u,    for    wi'li    ^'J; 

■'•n   pricM   a   fully   emp;    .■  i    . 
■■^     .    I  ■■■1'      f  i:  K'."t^«ter  purchasi;.^  ;  i 
•      '  ■  •   '    «■  ■■■I,    A.f hi'vit  hli<h<'r  u.i,      : 
..    A   •    [ .  inalsis  on 
•      .    *.     loreKO  all  the 
let*«  of  sacrifice     To  a  pay  roll  swolln 
by    lncrea»e<l     pn-plovment.     he     insl 
i     i    hulf    pay    for    th 
■time.    Yet  nelthc 
:    ■  arr  to  rise 
I  :^f^  Offlce  of  Price 
r.    takes    the   politlca 
of  saying  that  off  its  party  leaders 
record.     So  this  Is  the  roundelay  the 
age  cleverly  to  choralize : 

"Mother,  may  I  go  down  to  su  r 
labor.  artXuUy      -Yes,  my  darlliig  u  < 
Is  the  doting;   N-  v   Deal  refrain;   "ha 
greenbacks  oil  :..c  Ireasury  Umb.  but  c! 
near  the  water. ' 
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pay  does  not  determine  the  .Ttandard  cl 
except  In  the  case  of  continuous  empio 
Who    Invented    the   hour   or   week,   a: 
Crrtalnly  not  He  who  gives  ks  this 
daily  bread      Not    the   nattjre   that 
seasons    and    makes    the    rain    to    fall 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.    A  stan 
economic  sectirlty  and  well-being  is 
net  determined  by  a   period  of  le^s 
year;  and  to  any  frugal  nv.d  thoughtf 
pie.  who  think   of  saving,   not    in 
money  over  which   we  find  the 
much  exercised,  but  in  the  real  sense 
Ing  out  their  seed  corn,  much  more 
year  is  Involved  In   their  manngemen 
famt'.y's  income  and  outgo  so  as  to  m 
Its  standard  of  living.     Continuous 
ment.    not   a   high    wage   rate,    is.   th 
under  the  honest  American  concept 
nomlc  and  political  freedom,  the  trut 
for  as  high  a  standard  of  living  as  l 
able 

Only  a  bad  man^pcment  of  an  all 
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1  inployment  for  every  able-bodied  American 
now.  even  up  to  60  or  70  hours  or  more  per 
week  aa  the  British  are  doing.  Nothing  short 
of  an  all-out  effort,  with  a  living  standard 
stripped  cf  all  frlUa.  can  suffice  In  backing 
up  a  fight  from  which  we  hope  to  emerge 
without  a  disastrous  Inflation  But  if  the 
President  cannot  Justify  time-and-a-half 
wage  rates  under  these  condltiuns — and  he 
scarcely  c-en  attempts  to  do  so — he  cer- 
tainly cannot  expect,  under  such  a  policy 
of  pyramiding  pay  rolls  as  he  Is  projecting. 
to  control  purchasing  ptiwer  at  a  level  that 
does  not  greatly  exceed  that  needed  to  main- 
tain peacetime  spending.  Candidly,  or 
otherwise,  he  doesn't  expect  any  such  con- 
trol to  result  from  the  deliberate  Incon- 
gruities of  these  publicized  policies.  On  the 
contrary,  he  mtist  see.  and  not  too  dimly 
either,  that  Inasmuch  aa  parity  Is  not  a  fixed 
price  level  but  Is  controUetl  by  the  cost  of 
the  very  things  that  become  expensive  In 
time  of  war— the  durable  goods  that  cost 
more  and  should  ri^e  in  price  so  as  to  curtail 
their  civilian  consumption— parity  for  agri- 
culture under  war  con()ltlons  muat  ai^ura 
rather  than   prtvent  a  rising  cost  of  living. 

There  can  b«  no  excuse  for  continuing  de- 
pres.Nloti  prlcea  for  larm  crops  under  war 
conditions  But  a  pyramiding  parity  p<-licy 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  level  of  larrn 
prices  that  will  aMure  production  and  mar- 
keting of  essential  food  supplies.  With  his 
right  hand,  in  agriculture.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
thus  assures  the  very  inflationary  pplral  which 
he  fears  because,  with  his  left,  he  Is  making 
his  policy  essentially  and  primarily  subser- 
vient, not  to  the  ends  of  war,  but  to  the 
misleading  objectives  of  starry-eyed  organ- 
izers and  their  statisticians  In  trying  to  re- 
it*i  1  ;.:iig  standard  to  luurly  and  weekly 
:  '■'  •■  piy.  in  attempting  to  carry  water 
on  ocih  shoulders  be  can  only  fall  to  carry 
any  at  all 

What,  then,  does  he  actually  propose  as  the 
means  of  controlling  such  a  thoroughly 
planned  Inflation?  ReglmenUtlonI  Clothed 
in  a  barrel  on  the  way.  we  are  going  to  be 
sent  down  to  swim  in  a  flood  of  money  but 
told  In  the  same  chapter  and  verse  that  we 
must  not  go  near  the  water.  The  money 
must  not  be  spent  even  for  things  which 
are.  or  at  least  might  be — and  should  be — 
abundant  enough  were  It  not  for  this  plan- 
ning for  executive  power.  Even  at  the  very 
moment  when  Mr.  Wallace,  now  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident, is  saying  we  must  not  raise  wheat, 
plans  for  rationing  cereals  are  being  blue- 
printed. If  goods  are  not  scarce  enough 
to  excuse  rationing  cards,  the  lets-send  of 
lease-lend  can  scon  make  them  so.  Already 
40  percent  of  our  pork  is,  at  prices  and  price 
ceihngs  which  throw  control  into  the  hands 
cf  big  business  and  necessitate  inflationary 
subsidies  to  local  packers,  now  being  "leased" 
and  sent,  and  pork  Is  restricted  in  use  with 
the  sausage  business  on  the  way  out  entirely. 
No  supplies  can  or  will  be  abundant  for  long 
in  an  all-out  war  effort:  but  such  abund- 
ance as  Is  attained  In  food  supplies  will  be 
attained  only  by  reversing  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  program  and  set- 
ting up  Its  subsidies  on  an  astronomical 
scale. 

MONET.ARY   CONTROLS   LACKING 

In  the  very  face  of  this  war  scarcity,  how- 
ever, there  is  lacking  any  means  for  retir- 
ing purchasing  power  or  money  as  it  may 
become  necessary.  Instead  of  bringing  the 
lessons  of  the  post-war  experience  of  1918- 
20  to  the  service  of  present  policies,  the 
Treasury  is  actually  us^ng  highly  colored 
propaganda  to  sell  war  bonds  which  are 
cashable  on  demand,  which  means  a  post- 
war Inflation  if  not  one  before  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  pressure  of  an  oversupply  of  money 
sooner  or  later  becomes  Irresistible,  and  If 
this  country  proves  to  be  so  lily-white  under 
rationing  as  to  develop  no  "black  markets  ' — 


we  have  already  hnd  some  bootlegging  In 
the  first  rationing  attempted  with  tires— it 
will  ba  the  first  nation  to  alTord  such  "mag-- 
nlflcent  cooperation."  It  la  fatuoua  leader- 
ship Indeed  that  cannot  foresee  our  boys 
marching  home  to  demand  another  bonus  or 
two  just  when  the  Tieasury'a  Baby  Bonds 
are   belni?  laid  on  said   Treasury  s  doorstep 

"The  rial  inflation  problem  la  to  come  after 
the  War.  not  during  It."  saya  the  United 
States  News.  "During  the  war  vast  savings 
will  accumulate  m  bank  deposits  as  Oovern- 
ment  borrows  from  bank*  Result:  an  ac- 
cumulation of  funds  of  fsntastic  proportion. 
After  the  war  there'll  be  great  pressure  to  sell 
Government  bonds,  to  u»e  the  money  for 
spending  •  •  •  to  buy  the  things  that 
couldn't  be  bought  during  the  war  Result: 
a  potential  Inflation  as  a  wave  of  buying 
strikes  before  trends  In  output  are  reversed. 
It's  the  Idea  of  Oovernment  Idea  men  that 
this  post-war  Inflation  con  be  sat  upon:  that 
It  ran  be  held  down  by  retaining  wartime 
price  and  money  controls." 

But  there  are  no  money  controls  to  retain. 
The  dr^porate  campaign  to  "sell  bonds  out- 
side  the  banks  to  absorb  current  Inccmcs" 
cannot  be  considered  as  any  better  than  a 
.»topgiip  measure  to  put  off  the  evil  day  of 
reckoning  with  insolvency  when  the  preuure 
to  sell  Government  bonds  develops — let  us 
hope  not  until  after  the  war  Is  over.  During 
the  other  war  the  banks  set  up  Inflationary 
deposits  for  Individuals  to  use  in  purchasing 
Liberty  bonds  held  as  collateral  for  the  loans. 
After  the  war  those  who  hnd  to  sell  them  lest 
more  than  they  had  gained  In  Interest  by 
the  deal.  This  time  that  difficulty  Is  shifted 
over  to  the  Treasury,  which  will  be  faced, 
after  the  war.  with  demands  for  cash  which 
It  will  have  to  meet  by  Issuing  refunding 
securities  Just  when  everyone  but  the  banks 
must  be  off  the  market  as  buyera  of  such 
bonds,  and  the  course  of  InfUtldu  has  be- 
come, as  Mr.  David  Lawrence  points  out  in 
his  United  States  News,  quoted  above,  a  real, 
post-war  menace.  It  Is  then  that  resort  will 
be  had  to  tlie  central  bank  financing  tgaln&t 
which  the  American  Bankers'  Association  Is 
so  cogently  warning  us  as  the  path  France 
and  Germany  trod  to  financial  collapse. 

The  only  possible  solution  for  this  dilem- 
ma, which  has  been  recognized  by  many  out- 
standing financial  authorities  such  as  Dean 
Williams,  of  Harvard,  vice  president  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  Is  taxa- 
tion; and  taxation  is  not  proposed  even  to 
meet  expendituies.  let  alone  retire  any  such 
fantastic  funds  as  are  in  prospect.  There  Is, 
even  while  extensions  of  immense  credits  to 
war  projects  are  proceeding,  a  move  to  curtail 
Installment  buying.  But  does  the  adminis- 
tration even  pretend  that  stopping  of  newly- 
weds'  plans  to  furnish  hemes  on  the  Install- 
ment plan  ia,  In  the  face  of  its  wild  war 
finance,  anything  better  than  trying  to  sweep 
back  the  tide  with  a  broom?  It  may  hope  to 
deceive  the  public  by  this  pusillanimous  move 
to  assure  haroship  in  the  midst  of  that  small 
happiness  that  still  survives,  but  It  cannot 
deceive  Itself  as  against  the  knowledge  that 
bank  loans  to  finance  the  war.  both  in  cor- 
poration loaiiS  directly  and  in  extensions  by 
way  of  Government  bond.",  are  expanding  the 
circulation  of  bank  credit  at  a  speed  more 
fanta.stic  than  ever  belore  in  history. 

rOBTTNIS  FROM  INTLATION 

To  cap  the  climax  In  economic  subterfuge^, 
however,  the  administration  Is  telling  us  that 
no  war  fortunes  will  be  permitted  becau.se  it 
Is  proposed  to  limit  "incomes"'  directly 
through  taxation.  But  what  Is  to  be  under- 
stood by  "income"  In  this  project?  Is  It  pro- 
posed completely  to  rewrite  the  Income-tax 
law  so  as  to  cover  capital  gains  at  all  times? 
If  net.  how  are  the  gains  in  trading  to  be 
covered  in  a  limitation  which  deals  only  with 
fees,  commissions,  salaries,  and  dividends? 
How  can  the  President  s  "blanket  clause"  sug- 
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gestlon  be  made  to  c^ver  gains  which  have 
not  been  reallwd  In  money  dealing?  Clever 
people  do  not  have  to  seek  loopholes  In  a  law 
that  does  not  cover  their  gains.  One  quarter 
and  more  of  the  Income  accruing  to  well- 
to-do  citiMii*  Is  In  capital  gains,  and  this  may 
be  unrealized  for  taxation  purposes  for  a  long 
time  after  the  war;  1.  e  ,  until  monetary  con- 
ditions and  policies  favor  the  tipcculntive  sell- 
ing of  real  property  held  by  astute  traders  on 
an  Inflatloniiry  market.  Becau.'^e  thet^e  for- 
tunes are  speculative  they  take  on  the  aspect 
of  gambling  in  which  many  lO!<e.  but  some 
few.  though  not  with  any  certitude  as  to 
method,  always  emerge  with  great  gains. 

I  doubt  that  there  Is  any  leuslbl?  way  of  so 
interpreting  Income  as  to  prevent  mtlailon  by 
curbing  such  "profits"  directly  by  taxation 
while  at  the  same  time  conducting  the  ex- 
treme activity  of  industrlallEed  warfare.  It 
is  at  least  doubtful  that  a  money  system  cm 
be  so  expanded  as  to  pay  expropriating  taxes 
on  the  accretions  In  caplinl  viuucs  that  result 
from  the  c.vpanslon  of  money  Incomes  by 
Inflation  of  the  money  supply  and  at  the 
same  time  conduct  necessary  commercial 
transactions  at  the  level  of  income  which 
doe.s  not  Include  capital  gains.  The  pl;iln 
truth  Is  that  the  sire  of  individual  taxable 
Incomes  has  but  little  to  do  with  infintlonary 
accretions  in  price  levels  It  Is  thererore  nn 
utterly  false  pretense  to  place  a  125.000  limit 
on  so-called  "incomes"  as  a  means  either  of 
preventing  development  of  war  fortunes  or 
of  curbing  tlie  inflation  which  makes  them 
possible. 

"TOTALrr.\I«lAN   DEMOCRACT" 

The  objectives  of  so-called  "parity"  for 
farm  prices  and  "cost  of  living"  in  setting 
wage  levels,  coupled  with  removing  install- 
ment credit  for  newlyweds  and  limiting 
earned  incomes  (for  Industry  If  not  for 
politics  and  speculation ) —all  of  these  New 
Deal  projects  In  planning  add  up  to  so  much 
false  pretense  as  to  lead  to  what  even  the 
New  York  Times  calls  "nn  'antl-lnnallon' 
program  that  threatens  the  maximum  of 
complications,  disruptions,  and  Government 
controls,  with  the  least  promise  of  successful 
results." 

Among  tlie  most  politically  promising  of 
unsuccessful  results  will  doubtless  be  some 
white  rabbit  in  campaign  catchwords,  per- 
haps even  a  New  Deal  In  "totalitarian  de- 
mocracy." 


They,  Too.  Are   in  This   War 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIF-^FXTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1942 

Mr  Yi^'--(.M)Mii  NT;,  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  txiend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Minneapohs  Daily  Times 
of  Tuesday  evening.  Ma.v  12  ir<42  en- 
titled "They,  Too.  Are  in  Tiu;  W  ,: 

THET,  TOO,   ARE  IN  THIS  WAR 

Pvt.  Bill  Smith,  Jr,.  knows  his  uniform  and 
Insignia  stamp  him  as  a  member  of  the  best 
outfit  in  the  best  army  in  all  the  world. 

If  Private  Smith  performs  some  unusual 
service  on  the  fighting  lines,  he  also  may 
acquire  new  insignia:  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross,  or  Silver  Star  or  even  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor. 

His  dad.  Bill  Smith.  Sr  ,  45.  also  Is  a  member 
of  the  be5t  outfit  in  the  world  of  its  kind. 


The  elder  Smnh  u  one  or  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  working  their  heads  off  In 
war  factories  to  supply  Bill.  Jr..  and  all  his 
mates  with  the  weapons  they  need  to  win 
thi«  war. 

Dad  Smith  ha«  no  uniform.  He  has  no 
Inslgne  except  for  a  passport-like  photograph, 
which  doesn't  flatter  him.  on  his  lapel.  And 
If  Dad  Smith  performs  some  unusual  service 
on  tne  army  ordnance  production  line,  there 
Is  no  Distinguished  Service  Cross  or  Its  coun- 
terpart for  him. 

Yet  Dad  Smith  and  those  other  million* 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  war  effort,  too. 

These  millions  are  helping  peiform  a  pro- 
duction miracle  They  are  achieving  a  pro- 
gram that  seemed  fantastic  when  It  was  first 
presented, 

Why.  then,  shouldn't  Dad  Smith  and  his 
fellows  have  some  special  Insignia  from  the 
Government — something  to  hhcw  the  indis- 
pensable roles  they  are  playing  in  this  war? 

And  why  shouldn't  they  get  special  awards 
for  distinguished,  individual  accomplish- 
ment; new  ideas  on  the  assembly  line,  new 
gadgets  to  cut  work  time,  or  other  Inspiring 
coiiduct? 

Let's  give  such  Insignia  to  the  BUI  Smiths. 
Sr     Medals,  too.  where  npprrprlatr 

There  have  been  intimations  that  some- 
thing alo.if,  this  line  might  be  done  by  the 
Govei-nment     It  should  be  done  now 

Such  official  recognition  should  promote 
new  pride  In  service;  and  give  credit  where 
credit  Is  due.  to  America's  splendid  produc- 
tlon  army— "best  outfit  of  Its  kind  In  the 
world,  • 
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I  Xii  N    :-;  N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  14.  1942 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  some  pretty  caustic  things  said 
on  this  floor  today  about  the  press  and 
some  recent  publicity  given  Congress  and 
Congressmen.  It  is  well  that  we  remem- 
ber that  "no  pancake  is  so  flat  but  that 
it  has  two  sides." 

Condemnation  of  the  free  press  of  this 
country,  and  this  city  in  particular,  seems 
to  be  the  sentiment  felt  by  many  in  this 
body,  but  I  am  deeply  grateful  that  the 
press  in  our  country  dares  to  speak  up 
even  though  the  criticism  should  be  dir 
reeled  at  me.  How  would  the  people  at 
home  know  how  w-:  behave  in  Washing- 
ton if  the  pres.'-  ut  m.  not  completely  free 
to  "pan  or  praise"  as  it  sees  fit.  Person- 
ally. I  like  people  and  institutions  who 
"call  them  as  they  see  them,"  and  just 
because  the  decision  affects  me  does  not 
change  my  appreciation  of  fairness. 

Through  the  press  the  people  of  the 
country  spoke  to  Congress  and  set  it  right 
on  the  pensions  for  Congressmen  mat- 
ter, and  this  body  had  to  admit  that  it 
was  wrong  and  the  people  were  right,  or 
at  least  a  repeal  vote  of  389  to  7  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  made  such  an 
admission. 

Now.  we  have  the  problem  of  gasoline 
rationing  and  v.  i.ai  the  press  has  said 
about  unliiri'td  cards  being  granted  to 
Members    ul    Congress.      Personally,    I 


consider  It  a  privilege  to  cooperate  in  this 
rationing  order,  and  by  cooperation  I 
mean  cooperation  on  tlie  same  scale  a.n 
when  I  tried  to  do  my  bit  In  the  rubber 
shortage  situation;  I  look  my  car  home, 
stored  it.  and  there  it  sits  on  blocks,  and 
the  Government  can  commandeer  it  as  It 
sees  nt  if  it  will  help  win  this  war. 

Some  of  you  have  said  that  you  need'^d 
your  cars  and  unlimited  gasoline  sup- 
pliers for  your  work.  I  am  afraid  that 
Is  an  excuse  which  Is  hardly  a  credit  to 
men  In  our  positions.  Even  school  chil- 
dren grow  expert  at  alibis,  but  men.  espe- 
cially leaders  In  a  country  at  war,  should 
never  offer  them  as  reasons.  In  my  dis- 
trict I  have  seven  major  defen.se  proj- 
ect.s  and  industries,  with  the  correlating 
amount  of  contacts  to  be  made  with  the 
department.'?  and  agencies  of  the  Qov- 
ernment.  but  I  f\nd  that  the  telephone 
and  a  little  patience  accomplishes  much 
and  stri^etcnr.s  and  cabs  still  run  In  the 
case  of  emergencies. 

After  the  Government  has  demanded 
that  the  people  In  our  districts  go  with- 
out sugar,  rubber,  cars,  ice  boxes,  and 
will  undoubtedly  ask  for  hundreds  of 
other  sacrifices  I  have  not  the  courage 
to  ask  for  or  take  advantage  of  an  un- 
limited gasolinr  rn-d. 

OenMemen  \  .ne  not  hurt  yet.  but 
the   d:i       !>     ,  of   this   country    is 

stopp(>tl  liuiu  pniumr  i'-;  rptnlons  freely 
Is  a  day  you  will  havi  ^  ,is  n  to  wall.    So 
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'uerto  Rico  and  the  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  R;^l."^i.KS 

OF 

HON.  BOLIVAR  PAGAN 

RESIDENT   COMMISSIONER   FROM   PUIERTO  BICO 

IN  THE  HOU.^F  OF   REFRESKNTATr.  !  S 

Thursday.  May  14    1:^4 2 

Mr.     PAGAN         M:       S;     .,k.  :        ;;•    ". 
leave  granit-d    b\    ;;:>■    H. u:-^. ,   I   ::.c.u-; 
an  editorial  item  entitled  "A  Challenge" 
which  appeared  on  May  8.  1942.  in  the 
Puerto  Rico  World  Journal,  leading  daily 


newspaper  published 
Rico.    This  editorial  ;    :: 
of  the  overwhelm:;.::   r;  .. 

Ricans.  un},--*  (im  ;■.■  ■  he  i 
Governor.  I^  :.;!:  u:  (,:,-.■  : 
recall  has  l-  •  ::  :.  ;.).;.!■  ti- 
the people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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A     <   H  •.:  I.ENCE 

In  a  letter  tc  ;..  tduor  published  in  the 
Vv'orld  Journal  on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  we 
dared,  so  to  speak,  to  declare  our  pollrv  r:, 
the  question  of  taxation  for  the  natlona:  v  ;i: 
effort.  Our  correspondent  suggested  thai  our 
campaign  to  have  the  Insular  gover;;rrient 
invp'  •  .«-  "OO.OOO  in  War  Bonds  out  r'  a  7  rt  us- 
ury   tu.'i'.as    of    approximately    llfr   'uu  o;X», 
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V.  I-  a  deliberate  use  of  the  '•honor 
ment    of    national    defense'    to    fc 
reforms  in  Puerto  Rico. 

We  realize  that  answering  that  t 
can  start  an  endless  chain  of  letters 
torlals.  and  fcr  that  reason  ale  ne  we 
to  reply  editorially  despite  the  fact 
cf   the   letter's   dares   and   assertioni 
punched  full  cf  holrs  with  such  ess 
Is  hardly  worth   while   to  take  the 
However,  since  we   published   the  1 
have   been    urged  repeatedlv   to  a 
so-called  challenf^e  of  how  we  stanc 
question  of  increased  taxation   for 
effort 

Well.   Mr    Font    Saldaf.a,   here   It 
matter  of  record  for  you  and  for 
to   file  away   for   future   legislative 
while  the  war  lasts     We  ?ay  "while 
lasts"  because  that's  the  way  it  w 
us:  "For    national    defense  "     We 
taxes  should  be  increas-d  to  the  ma 
(and  this  is  the  disappointing  part 
critics)  the  revenue  from  those  taxe! 
used  by  the  National  Government  Ir 
effort,    to    he!p    the    Nation.    Its    A 
P\:erTo  Rico  defeat  fhe  Axis  Powers 

But  we  do  not  apree  that  while 
treasurer  and  the  Governor  report 
of  #18.000.000.  less  than  one-third 
surplus  cannot  be  Invested  In  the 
survival,  without  Jeopardizing  the 
Party's   social -reform    program 

We  do  rot  agree  that  $5  COO  000 
Invested  in  the  war  effort  when  th( 
ture  approves  a  Budstet  increase  cf 
to  be  u*ed  for  what?     The  Nation's 
for  social  refcrms''     That  letter   to 
tor    condemns    our    assertion    that 
contributing   nothini?  to  the  war 
t'ne  grroiirdP  that  patriotic  Americar 
herf   have   pnlisted,    cnthusiasticallv 
ftreat  numbers,  in   the  armed   fon 
Nation.    Therein  lies  the  answer  to 
chpsm  separating  the  people  and  ti 
legislate   for  them.     It   is  not   the  r 
enlists  who  controls  the  pur«e     • 
Insxi'ar  treasury      He  controls 
dividual   patriotism  and   zealou"?  de : 
ticn  to  defend  his  country      V.'hat 
trols  he  has  given  of  completely 
vhich  the  party  in  power  controls 
withheld   on   the   weak   assumption 
yield  a  dollar  l.s  to  sacrifice  the  party 
c^l  prcer-'n      No.  dtfini-elv.  there  i? 
tlcn   of    the    ftjll    part    being    played 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  this  war 
only  full,  it  is  enthusiastic  and  s 
In  the  fine-st  spirit  of  loyalty  arid 

We  are  told  also  In  the  same 
"the  les'siature  has  already  offered 
pie's  porketbcok      It  has  appronnat 
cf   money  for  roads  and  hospitals 
mllitarv    value      It    has    given    up 
strategic    purposes.     It   has   exempt 
taxation  defense  contracts.     It  has 
for    the    distribution    cf    basic 
•ssentfal    to    the    war   effort      It    >- 
prlated  moneys  for  civil  defen.-c  r.  • 
creation  of  a  beard  of  supplier      I 
more,  and  more,  and  more  " 

To  that,  all  we  can  do  is  recall 
cf  the  man  who  used  to  brag  when 
a  we«k  without   bfatlng  his  wife 
gent'err!°n,  is  that  all  ycu  can  (\-^  in 
for  freedom   and  derr.orracy?     Must 
•ttention   to  such  thlnes?     Could 
of  a  nation  at  war  do  less  than  carrv 
elementary,  but  necessary  n[ieasi;re.-= 
sent    as    testimonials   of   your    ■   ' 
take  them,  one  by  one.  for  appr 

1  R^ads   and   hospital:    Would    • 
hospitals  for  the  people  of  Puerto  P, 
go  !d  highways,  if  we  were  not  at 
believe  you  would.     Thev  are  not 
ures,  simply  Indispensable   requirt 
t]-"  w  :,:•"  ^f  the  people. 

2  I  :     '    f -r    sTtitrsic    purpoie-: 
Bi   .e   srateglca.: V   t    <  eJ    ..as  been 
Ci.   "v'.  a.;e   I.^lanc:     .;.    B  . -...cui,  Correg; 
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a  few  more  places  at  a  far  greater  price  than 
the  temporary  loss  of  the  land  to  the  na- 
tional war  effort  in  Puerto  Rico. 

8  Distribution  of  ccmraodities :  Would  you 
withheld  these  commcdltics  and  starve  to 
death?  Other  areas,  actively  engaged  in  cur 
war.  would  like  to  have  commodities  for 
which  they  could  provide  distribution. 

4  Money  for  civil  defense:  We're  honestly 
stumpjtd  here  We  don't  believe  ycu  inten- 
tionally let  that  one  slip  In.  It  means 
money  for  the  defense  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation ycu  represent  In  the  legislature. 

We  repeat,  we  believe  many  social  reforms 
are  needed  in  Puerto  Rico,  but  we  still  feel 
that  there  is  a  greater  and  more  urgent  Job 
to  be  done  first.  And  we  would  like  to  knew, 
finally.  Ju--t  what  so-called  social  reforms 
consist  of  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  con- 
trol the  people  s  purse  strings.  Does  it  mean 
increasing  the  expenses  cf  the  Insular  Treas- 
ury by  more  than  a  quarter  ci  a  million  dol- 
lars? Does  it  mean  the  right  to  create  jobs. 
an  example  of  which  is  one  cieated  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $4,800  which  is.  Incidentally. 
$200  a  year  less  than  the  salary  of  the  As- 
sL■^tant  IruFUlar  Treasurer? 

Only  yesterd.ny.  Gcvcrnor  Tugwell  stated 
thnt  he  would  recommend  that  the  special 
session  of  the  legislature,  convening  in  June, 
vote  favorably  on  a  bill  to  permit  the  pur- 
chase of  war  bonds.  This  was  a  reiteration 
cf  his  suggestion  made  to  the  legislature  In 
March. 

If  there  is  still  a  sound  and  valid  reason 
why  the  insular  government  should  not  pur- 
chase war  bonds  to  redure  the  treasury's 
su:piu?.  which  Ocvernor.  Tugwell  s?ys  Is 
much  too  large,  it  must  be  something  that 
was  not  Included  in  the  letter  criticizing 
the  pol'cies  cf  this  newspaper 

Its  Puerto  Rico's  war  alont:  with  all  the 
other  free  peoples  of  the  world  Men  enlist 
cheerfully,  let's  pay  for  it  cheerfully,  by  tax- 
ing, taxing,  airi  hnv-Tv/r  w  ••  pv.icls. 


A  dm; 
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OF    MINNESOT.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVTIS 

Thursday.  May  14,  1942 

Mr.  CHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  a  constituent  of 
mine.  Dr.  R.  O.  Eberhart.  of  Mankato, 
Minn.,  regarding  Admiral  Hart. 

It  so  happens  that  too  often  men  per- 
form their  duties  so  efficiently,  anf^  often- 
times heroically,  without  fanfare  that 
these  qualities  go  unnoticed.  The  let- 
ter which  I  have  recently  received  from 
D  Eberhart  is  an  eloquent  tribute.  I 
do  leel  that  the  country  as  a  whole  ap- 
preciates Admiral  Hart  and  the  manner 
In  which  he  has  discharged  his  responsi- 
bilities In  the  best  tradition  of  the  Amer- 
ican Navy.  If  no  other  honors  should 
come  to  him.  I  hope  that  he  will  know 
there  are  those  who  say,  "Well  done, 
Admiral  Hart." 

The  letter  follows: 

M.^NK.^TO.  Minn,  May  9,  1942. 

UCV.     JosrPH    P     O'H.AR.4. 

.'{"ruse  of  Representatiies, 

Washington.  D   C. 

Dear  Ma  ri:*  ^  if  there  Is  any  man  In  the 
wo.-.u  wno  ae.;ervf5  top  honors,  that  man  is    ' 


r;ECor:i 


Admiral  Hart  That  la  Just  my  opinion,  but 
in  a  few  words  I  shall  tell  you  why  I  think 
60     Yet  we  hear  little  of  h.m. 

About  18  months  ago  my  daughter,  with 
about  800  other  women,  was  sent  home  from 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Every  last  one  of 
them  wa.s  mad  at  Hart.  They  were  also  mad 
because  Hart  wouldn't  come  in  or  let  his  men 
como  in  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  they 
oftL'n  stayed  out  for  many  weeks  As  a  result 
of  his  marvelous  career  the  Japs  did  not  catch 
him  napping 

Today  we  are  glad  Admiral  Hart  sent  our 
daughter  home.  We  also  have  a  little  Bonnie. 
8  months  old.  who  looks  like  her  dad.  We 
cannot  help  but  think  that  if  Admiral  Hart 
was  still  In  command  at  the  Battle  of  Java, 
Bonnie  would  still  have  a  real  live  papa 

We  know  the  good  things  Hart  stood  for; 
we  know  he  was  on  his  toes  every  minute. 

We  htar  of  others  being  highly  honored. 
Admiral  Hart  towers  way  above  them  all. 
Why  are  others  so  much  mentioned?  I  wish 
you  Wi^uld  use  your  influence  and  a  little  of 
your  time  to  consider  our  Admiral  Hart. 
I  am.  yours  truly 

R.  O   Eberhart,  D  D.  S. 


What  M  .-It  Rusher' 
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HO^  wil^i:rn  cartv-right 

Of     OK.L.AiiOiIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1942 

Mr.  a\RTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  address 
of  Mr.  Chester  H.  Gray,  director.  Na- 
tional Highway  Users  Conference,  before 
the  LoU'Siana  Motor  Transport  Associa- 
tion at  Shreveport,  on  March  24.  1942: 

There  are  those  who  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand that  the  economics  of  this  Nation  have 
become  integrated  with  highway  transpor- 
tation. For  instance.  90  percent  of  all  travel 
In  the  United  States  is  by  automobile; 
a  grand  total,  during  an  average  year,  of 
498  000,000.000 — one-half  trllllcn— passenger- 
miles.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the  gascline  is 
used  in  highway  transportation;  about  80 
percent  of  the  rubber;  more  than  70  percent 
of  the  leather;  approximately  half  of  the 
m.alleable  iron;  15  percent  of  the  steel;  and 
11  percent  of  the  co':tcn  In  these  statistics 
it  mi^ht  also  be  well  to  remember  that  more 
than  90  percent  of  all  tires  may  be  considered 
as  replacen  ents 

When  the  present  passenger  cars  (the  mech- 
anism of  many  of  which  may  be  expected  to 
last  for  the  duration,  and  the  busses  and 
trucks  which  have  not,  ordinarily,  such  long 
lives)  need  tires,  it  Is  equivalent  to  saying 
that,  in  most  Instances.  If  the  vehicle  does 
not  get  the  tires  the  excellent  condition  of 
the  engine  or  cf  the  chassis  means  little. 
The  veb'cle  Is  out  of  use.  Consequently,  the 
big  question  Is,  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
rubber? 

Some  lock  across  at  the  British  Isles,  small 
ccmpared  to  the  United  States,  in  which 
motorization  never  assumed  the  prominence 
that  it  has  in  our  country.  Others  look  across 
at  Japan,  likewise  a  small  area,  that  has  not 
become  Intensely  motorized  except  for  war 
purposes.  Still  others  obser\'e  Germany  and 
Italy,  which  In  their  pre-war  boundaries  were 
quite  small  compared  to  the  United  States, 
measured  both  in  miles  of  road  and  clvUl&n 
passenger-mUe  use  of  roads. 
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These  glances  abroad  lead  seme  to  conclude 
that  since  motor  transportation  for  civilian 
purposes  is  not  as  prominent,  particularly  in 
the  British  Isles  and  in  Japan,  as  it  Is  in  the 
United  States,  we  in  the  United  States  can 
relegate  it  to  a  place  of  secondary  or  even 
less  importance — as  England  did  under  peace- 
time conditions — becoming  regretful  of  such 
action  when  faced  with  wartime  transporta- 
tion requirements.  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  placed  great  reliance  on  motoriza- 
tion, and.  so  far  as  the  present  war  record 
Is  visible,  has  not  suffered  from  doing  so. 

A  nation  like  the  United  States,  with  Its 
gigantic  distances,  with  its  development  first 
of  civilian  motorization,  and  more  recently 
of  military  motorization,  cannot  profitably 
survive  even  in  peacetimes  with  inadequate 
transportation:  much  less  can  it  do  so  in 
wartime.  So  again  the  question  comes  right 
back  to  us.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
rubber? 

RUBBER    NEEDED    RIGHT    NOW 

There  are  several  answers  to  that  ques- 
tion; some  of  them  of  consequence  5  or  10 
years  hence,  and  of  no  particular  value  at 
the  moment  if  we  expect  to  win  the  war. 
Consequently,  let  us  dismiss  the  idea  of 
winning  the  war  by  getting  a  supply  of 
rubber  grown  in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  as  the  expression  has 
It.  from  scratch  That  Is  a  long-time  view 
and  one  which  we  should  exert  ourselves  to 
attain  We  should,  of  course,  get  a  supply 
of  rubber  nearer  home  than  we  have  here- 
tofore had;  which  supply  might  well  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  but  assuredly  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  valley  of  the 
Ama-on  River  la  South  America  is  a  source 
of  raw.  or  wild,  rubber.  Everything  possible 
should  be  done,  lointly  by  the  Governments 
of  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  to  get  more 
of  that  rubber  harvested,  carried  out  of  the 
jungles,  and  exported  to  our  country.  It 
may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  Leon  Hen- 
derson, now  or  recently  In  Brazil,  is  engaged 
upon  this  matter 

Too  great  reliance,  however,  cannot  be 
placed  on  this  source  of  rubber  supply  being 
capable  of  expansion  in  quantity  or  speeding 
up  in  deliveries  sulBcienily  to  solve  our  rub- 
ber difficulties.     But  every  little  bit  helps. 

SOME  CIVILIAN  RESPONSIBILmzS 

In  addition  to  doing  everj-thing  possible  to 
be  done  to  add  to  our  raw  rubber  supply  from 
any  source  whatever,  in  the  spirit  of  conserv- 
ing what  we  already  have,  of  course,  those 
who  own  and  operate  passenger  cars,  busses, 
and  trucks  must  do  all  that  can  be  done  to 
make  tires  last  1  year,  2  years,  3  years  or 
longer  if  possible. 

Somewhat  in  the  same  connection  It  might 
be  stated  we  must  also  make  our  gasoline 
last  longer  by  eliminating  mileages  wherever 
possible.  There  is  a  civilian  responsibility 
In  the  present  motor  transport  situation 
which  cannot  be  bypassed  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  in  an  effort  to  place  all 
responsibility  for  the  existing  situation  on 
official  Washington.  Each  citizen  must  do 
his  part. 

But  whether  the  solution  to  the  rubber 
situation  comes  from  official  Washington,  or 
must  be  Imposed  on  official  Washington  by 
that  mass  civilian  determination  for  action, 
which  our  people  are  capable  of  expressing 
when  the  occasion  warrants,  the  solution 
must  be  forthcoming  immediately  and  put 
Into  operation. 

And  we  had  just  as  well  quit  talking  about 
getting  the  rubber  question  solved  in  1944 
or  1945.  Like  the  old  adage  of  the  nail,  the 
shoe,  the  horse,  the  rider,  the  battle,  the 
kingdom  being  lost  for  want  of  a  nail,  so  too 
are  we  right  up  against  it  now  and  can 
logically  say  for  want  of  rubber  civilian  and 
military  vehicles  are  handicapped.  They  be- 
ing handicapped,  transportation  at  home 
breaks  dowTi  and  military  movements  abroad 


are  slowed  down;    and   as  a   final   result,   all 
tracing  back  to  rubber,  we  may  lose  the  war. 

ONE  SOLUTION   TO   RUBBER   SPTUATION 

There  Ls  just  one  answer.  Immediate 
enough  in  its  application  to  be  effective  in 
winning  the  war.  so  far  as  rubber  can  ac- 
complish that  great  purpose,  which  can  be 
given.  Synthetic  rubber  must  be  made; 
lots  of  it.  quickly. 

ONE  BILLION  DOLLARS  NOT  TOO  MUCH 

Tliat  one  answer  is  to  spend  one  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  which  are  being  spent  at 
Washington  to  get  this  Nation  equipped 
right  now— possibly  In  1942.  assuredly  in 
1943— for  the  production  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber. 

Best  advices  are  that  our  chemical  Indus- 
tries know  how  to  make  synthetic  rubber; 
none  abroad  knows  how  to  make  this  modern 
product  cheaper,  with  more  durability,  or  in 
larger  quantities.  There  are  just  two  steps 
In  getting  our  Nation  supplied  with  this 
wholly  modern  product:  First,  the  petroleum 
Industry,  from  which  comes  most,  but  not  all, 
of  the  raw  materials  that  are  indispensably 
necessary  In  making  synthetic  rubber,  must 
be  expanded  in  its  facilities  so  as  to  produce 
gigantic  quantities  of  what  heretofore  have 
been  byproducts,  which  now  and  hereafter 
will  be  mass-production  products  for  use  in 
the  making  of  synthetic  rubber.  Whether 
this  enlargement  of  present  petroleum  equip- 
ment or  the  building  of  new  equipment  will 
cost  $500,000,000.  more  or  less,  is  not  material 
If  we  want  to  win  the  war.  And  it  will  cost, 
by  seemingly  reliable  estimates  which  have 
been  made,  an  amount  of  money  hovering 
around  that  gigantic  amount. 

The  next  step  is  the  construction  of  the 
synthetic-rubber  manufacturing  plants.  This 
step.  It  may  be  stated,  is  not  as  Important  In 
point  of  time  as  is  the  enlargement  of  facili- 
ties In  the  petroleum  Industry.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  spend  half  a  billion  dollars,  say.  for 
plants  to  produce  synthetic  rubber  and  dis- 
cover after  they  are  ready  to  operate  that 
the  materials  necessary  for  their  operation 
are  not  available.  Most  people  seem  to  think 
that  all  there  is  to  do  is  to  build  some  plants 
and  begin  forthwith  to  make  synthetic  rub- 
ber. That  is  important  to  be  done,  indeed; 
but.  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  manufacturing 
enterprises,  the  raw  materials  which  go  into 
the  plant  must  be  first  in  sight  and  procurable 
before  the  plan  can  be  expected  to  operate 
and  produce. 

SYNTHETIC     RUBBER     PRODUCTION     MORE     IMPOR- 
TANT THAN   "who's  TO  BLAME" 

This  Whole  synthetic  rubber  Industry 
which  must  be  built  without  delay — instan- 
taneously— from  the  ground  up,  is  the  one 
and  only  solution  that  we  have  at  hand  quick 
enough  in  its  application  to  be  of  help  in 
winning  the  war.  Else  we  might  be  again 
in  pcsltion  of  finding  our  enemies  at  every 
strategic  situation  "too  many,  too  soon.  " 
while  we  are  still  wringing  our  hands,  or 
hesitating  to  spend  a  fraction  of  our  total 
war  costs  to  do  an  immediately  necessary 
thing. 

It  will  not  suffice  In  this  emergency — for 
such  It  is — to  search  for  a  scapegoat  or  to 
drag  a  red  herring  across  the  trail.  We  have 
had  plenty  of  those  demonstrations  in  re- 
cent weeks.  The  people  want  action;  pub- 
lic opinion.  If  one  may  interpret  it  correctly. 
Is  aroused.  Official  Washington  no  doubt  is 
cognizant  of  this  situation;  but  for  weeks, 
months,  more  than  a  year,  Washington  has 
been,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  "investi- 
gating" this  rubt>er  situation. 

Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  official  Wash- 
ington that  as  much  as  18  months  ago — long 
before  Pearl  Harbor — consideration  began  to 
be  given  to  providing  this  Nation  with  a  more 
dependable  supply  of  rubber,  one  produced 
nearer,  or  at  home.  It  would  appear  now 
that   sufficient  time   has   elapsed   to   permit 


officials  at  Washington  carefully  to  examine 
the  situation,  and  to  take  the  next  ffi>— 
action. 

If  action  is  too  long  delayed,  there  u;  always 
In  a  representative  democracy  recourse  on  the 
part  of  citizens  to  Congress,  which,  with  its 
two  Senators  from  each  State  and  proportion- 
ate representation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Is  always  in  close  touch  with  public 
opinion  Senators  and  Representatives  need 
to  hear  from  the  folks  back  home;  they,  with 
few  exceptions,  enjoy  and  invite  contacts  with 
their  constituents;  they  are  responsible  to 
the  folks  back  home.  All  of  this  places 
Members  of  Congress  in  positions  of  the 
greatest  importance  when  public  opinion 
seems  not  to  be  wholly  satisfied  with  either 
legislative  or  administrative  activities  at 
Washington 

The  appointive  administrators,  however, 
have  not  such  direct  relationships  with  the 
citizen  group  as  a  whole  or  locally  Conse- 
quently there  is  the  possibility  that  admin- 
istrative officials  may  be  mistaken  in  matters 
of  public  opinion  more  frequently  than  are 
Members  of  Congress,  and  find  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  what  the  public  wants  done. 
In  such  circumstancoB  mistakes  in  policy 
making  occur;  a  pos^lFrie  mistake  of  the  mo- 
ment being — still  applying  the  measuring 
stick  of  public  opinion— too  long  continued 
delay  in  determining  what  to  do  relative  to 
synthetic  rubber. 

In  the  meantime,  and  previously.  American 
Industry,  by  the  expenditure  of  its  own 
money — not  American  Government — has  de- 
veloped the  formulas  to  make  synthetic  rub- 
ber. American  Industry,  with  that  Imme- 
diacy of  performance  which  is  characteristic 
of  it,  can  do  the  trick  and  turn  cut  great 
quantities  of  synthetic  rubber  if  only  Govern- 
ment will  give  the  green  light 

The  issue  is  not  as  clearly  drawn  at  Wash- 
ington as  the  situation  seems  to  require  to 
place  motor  transport  In  such  position  that 
it  can  function  efficiently  for  the  duration  In 
assisting  in  winning  the  war.  There  is 
heard  from  certain  quarters  keen  criticism  of 
Industry.  Efforts  seem  at  times  to  be  made 
to  find  a  scapegoat;  to  draw  red  herrings 
across  the  trail;  to  "pass  the  buck."  Whether 
or  not  these  efforts  originate  within  or  with- 
out the  Government  Is  not  so  Important  as 
the  confusion,  both  at  Washington  and 
abroad  in  the  land,  which  such  tactics 
promote. 

Tempers  are  short  on  this  prop>osltlon  at 
Washington,  both  within  and  without  the 
Government.  That  attitude  will  neither 
solve  the  problem  nor  put  its  solution  Into 
operation.  What  we  need  is  careful  analysis 
of  the  problem  and  Immediate  action  on 
such  analysis.  And  any  impartial  analysis 
will  come  to  this  simple  factual  conclusion: 
First,  that  we  know  how  to  make  synthetic 
rubber;  second,  that  the  funds  are  available 
to  equip  the  Nation  to  make  it;  and.  third, 
that  months,  not  years,  should  be  the  goal 
for  producing,  not  dribbles  but  great  amounts 
of  this  synthetic  product. 

A  MILLION  TONS  ANNUAIXT 

Ordinarily  this  Nation  has  used  each  year 
about  600.000  tons  of  raw  rubber.  Let  no  one 
believe  that  the  production  of  that  amount 
of  synthetic  rubber  will  keep  our  military 
establishment  going,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  our  necessary  civilian  transpor- 
tation requirements.  We  now.  unlike  former 
years,  have  a  gigantic  consumption  of  rubber 
on  motor  vehicles  used  in  war  Whatever 
stock  of  rubber  is  manufactured  will  not 
wholly  be  ours.  It  will  be  shared  In  part 
with  the  British  Empire  and  its  dominions; 
with  the  Dutch  Empire  and  Its  colonies;  with 
China  and  Russia.  So  the  goal.  In  annual 
tonnages,  of  synthetic  rubber  should  not  be 
as  small  as  our  former  annual  consumption 
of  raw  rubber.  It  might  well  be  a  million 
tons  annually. 
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Indiana  Grain  Dealers  Association;  Indiana 
Milk  and  Cream  Improvement  Association, 
Inc. 
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FXTENSIO>    r}F  'REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMFTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1942 

M:  '.VHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reading 
current,  n^LVv^papers  and  many  of  the 
leading  publications,  it  is  very  evident 
the  real  facts  concerning  the  place  of 
.^a'.er  in  our  monetary  system  and  the 
pr  ft:  the  Government  is  making  on  its 
>;-.-r -purchase  program  is  not  under- 
.>tooci  by  the  public  in  general,  and  for 
some  reason  is  being  purposely  misrep- 
resented to  the  average  reader. 

In  an  endeavor  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion and  present  factual  information 
con'.a  :r.;n=^'  ilver,  the  records  of  the 
Tf  a- :;rv  L>  partment  have  been  con- 
5  i:'''d  a:  i  I  have  endeavored  to  present 
fh'  <■  tacts  m  a  radio  address  in  a  Na- 
r;:r:-w.de  broadcast  which  I  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Record: 

With  so  much  being  said  about  silver  and 
'::<:  Government's  silver  purchasing  program 
ami  the  cost  of  this  program  to  the  Ameri- 
can pe<jple.  I  am  sure  everybody  listening  In 
will  be  Interested  to  learn  the  facts  about 
silver  and  the  way  the  Government  finances 
the  purchase  of  silver  and  the  use  of  this 
metal  in  our  monetary  system.  There  la 
much  to  be  said  ab(DUt  the  fundamaental  prin- 
ciples of  money  and  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
as  money,  but  I  desire  to  address  myself  to 
stating  the  facts  concerning  the  present-day 
purchase  and  use  of  sliver  as  money  and  to 
avoid  a  tedious  recitation  of  figures.  I  shall 
u=e  as  far  as  practical  round  numbers  in 
stating   these  facts 

The  figures  presented  in  the  Treasury  state- 
ment from  day  to  day  and  the  compilation 
of  figures  in  the  Treasury  bulletin  issued 
every  month  contains  the  record  of  the  Gov- 
ernments  fiscal  operations  in  buying  and 
using  silver  as  money  The  profits  the  Gov- 
ernment has  actually  made  in  buying  and 
using  silver  under  the  Silver  Purchase  Act 
now  stands,  or  did  on  the  20th  day  of  April. 
at  $997,000,000.  This  money,  or  the  profit 
on  silver,  is  now  invested  in  the  unrevalued 
silver  which  amounts  -.o  one  and  a  third  bil- 
lion ounces  and  is  carried  in  the  Treasury  ac- 
cf^unt  a.';  an  item  in  the  general  fund. 

Haw  has  the  Government  made  the  profit 
that  is  rf-pr'S<>nted  by  this  surplus  and  un- 
used sil'  p:  '     S  mplv  by  purchasing  domestic 
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bills,  as  you  will  find  In  checking  the  daily 
Treasury  statement 

To  give  you  an  example  of  how  the  plun  has 
worked,  we  can  compare  it  to  the  transaction 
of  a  miller  In  taking  toll  when  the  farmer 
brings  In  his  grain  to  the  mill  to  have  It 
ground  into  flour  or  meal;  the  farmer's  grist 
Is  measured  and  dumped  Into  the  receiving 
bin:  the  miller  takes  out  the  toll  (his  share) 
and  puts  it  into  the  toll  bin,  and  then  grinds 
the  farmer's  grist  and  delivers  it  back  to  him 
without  further  costs.  In  the  case  of  domes- 
tic silver  the  miner  brings  his  bullion  to  the 
mint  and  gets  for  every  ounce  71  11  cents  in 
silver  certificates  (paper  money),  by  which 
the  Government  puts  a  value  on  the  sliver 
the  miner  brings  in  of  $129 '3  per  ounce. 
The  silver  left  over  Is  put  in  the  Treasury  toll 
bin,  general  fund.  Under  this  plan  the 
Treasury  has  piled  up — and  here  I'm  going  to 
give  you  the  exact  figures — 1,364.566.969  1 
ounces  of  unrevalued  silver,  as  shown  on  the 
Treasury  statement  of  April  20  this  year 

This  plan  has  worked  so  well  and  made 
such  a  big  profit  for  the  Government  we 
wonder  why  the  Treasury  doesn't  use  the 
balance  of  its  silver  the  same  way.  Just  as  It 
Is  doing  with  the  first  half,  revalue  it  and 
Issue  Its  equivalent  in  sliver  certificates,  cash 
money,  in  paying  some  of  the  Government's 
running  expenses.  I  do  not  believe  anybody 
would  say  Uncle  Sam  does  not  need  this 
money,  especially  when  we  have  unused  In 
the  Treasury  a  billion  and  one-third  ounces 
of  silver  bullion  ready  to  be  revalued  which 
would  bring  its  money  value  up  to  one  and 
three-fourths  billion  dollars  that  can  be  kept 
on  hand  to  redeem  the  new  crisp  paper  bills, 
the  kind  of  money  that  Is  being  engraved  by 
the  Treasury  every  day 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  it. 
Section  5  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  pro- 
vides: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  issue  silver  certificates 
in  such  denominations  as  he  may  from  time 
to  time  pre8cril)e  In  a  face  amount  not  less 
than  the  cost  of  all  silver  purchased  under 
the  authority  of  section  3.  and  such  certifi- 
cates shall  be  placed  In  actual  circulation  " 

Please  note  the  provision  Just  quoted  "not 
less  than  the  cost  of  all  silver  purchased." 
There  is  nothing  anywhere  in  the  language 
of  the  law  Itself  or  in  the  amendment  of 
July  6.  1939.  that  prevents  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  from  putting  the  surplus  silver 
owned  by  the  Government  into  circulation 
as  money.  It  may  be  that  the  Secretary  is 
afraid  of  inflation — evidently  this  fear  has 
failed  to  influence  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks. 

In  checking  the  record  we  find  that  wo 
had  most  of  this  idle  silver  on  June  30  a 
year  ago — when  the  Federal  Reserve  money 
in  circulation  was  a  little  over  $7,000,000,000 
and  now,  according  to  the  circulation  state- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  regardless  of  Inflation, 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  put  another 
$2,000,000,000  of  this  kind  of  bank-note 
money  in  circulation  and  are  steadily  increas- 
ing the  amount.  The  Treasury  circulation 
statement  for  March  shows  the  Federal  Re- 
serve money  In  circulation  has  been  increased 
to  $9,056,000,000  and  now  comes  along  the 
April  circulation  statement  showing  a  further 
increase  of  $200,000,000.  And  we.  you  and  I. 
and  the  rest  of  the  good  American  people, 
still  have  our  idle  silver. 

The  papers  persist  in  telling  us  how  use- 
less the  silver  is  and  how  we  should  get  rid 
of  it.  Make  electric  bars  of  it.  make  anything 
out  of  it.  anything  to  get  rid  of  it."  They 
might  Just  as  weU  talk  about  retiring  the 
silver  certificates  and  melting  down  the  sil- 
ver reserves  now  being  held  for  the.r  :a(i,mp- 
tlon.  The  one  would  reduce  the  u.  a.ttary 
metal  reserve  8*^  n.ur:.  i-  he  other;  the  only 
difference  woua.!  b'  t...a  one  Un  nf  silver  is 
in  use  aa  men'  ■.  ,.i.d  the  oUua-  is  aauLib:-- 
and  ready  to  be  pui  to  the  sanie  a*;*"  ih- -o 
Is  not  a  line  of  law  to  p:a  ■  •  •  ;  ,1  :  ; a 
sure  aU  ot  us  agrM  that  ihe  Government 
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needs  the  money  Just  now.  even  the  Defense 
Bond  salesman  will  tell  you  that. 

The  best  answer  to  tliis  barrage  of  propa- 
ganda   against    silver    is    the    ngu-e    in    the 
printed   tables  on  silver  seigniorage  appear- 
ing regularly  In  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the 
Treasury  IDepaitment  and  for  your  informa- 
tion there  is  submitted  the  figures  of  three 
totals  taken  from  the  columns  of  the  table 
appearing  on  page  80  of  the  March  bulletin 
under  the   heading,  "Seigniorage  on  silver." 
The    total    of    the    first    column    is    $192.- 
400.000;   this  is  selgniorege   (profit)   made  in 
buying    silver    and    minting    the    subsidiary 
coins    half  dollars,  quarters,  and -dimes;   the 
next  figure  Important  for  our  ccnsiderHtion 
18  the  total  shown  in  column  8  of  $804  700.000. 
This  is  the  seigniorage  or  profit  on  silver  that 
has  already   been   revalued   and  put   in  clr- 
cul  ition    as    dollars    and    silver    ccrtiflcates; 
add  these  two  figures  together  and  you  get 
the  actual  profit  the  Government  has  made 
up  to  the  present  on  the  sliver  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  bought   and  put   into  circula- 
tion  but  there  is  a  larger  figure  to  take  Into 
account,   the   signiorage   on    the   silver   that 
has  been  obtained  and  laid  sFide  and  is  not 
as  yet  In  use  as  money:  whenever  this  extra 
silver   is  revalued   and   put   Into  circulation 
In  the  form  of  silver  certificates,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  realize  the  full  amount  of  the 
profit  on  Its  silver  purchase  program      The 
seigniorage  on  this  unused  silver  remainder 
has  been   taken  into  account  by  the  Treas- 
ury and   appears  in   the  total  In  this  table 
under  the  heading.  "Potential  seigniorage  on 
silver  btilllon  at  cost  in  the  general  fund  " 
I  give  you    the  exact  figure   amounting  to 
$1,096,300,000 

I  know  that  I  have  promised  not  to  tire 
you  with  a  tedious  recital  of  figured  but  to 
get  the  facts  and  determine  the'^full  amount 
the  Government  has  made  on  Its  silver-pur- 
chase program.  It  will  be  necessary  to  add  the 
three  silver  seigniorage  Items  shown  in  the 
Treasury  statement  which  makes  a  grand 
total  of  $2,093,000,000  In  the  face  of  these 
figures  and  the  Incontrovertible  facts  what 
becomes  of  all  this  barrage  of  propaganda 
concerning  the  loss  the  Government  is  tak- 
ing in  buying  silver? 

The  fact  is  that  the  gains  made  by  the 
Treasury  in  revaluing  both  gold  and  silver  Is 
about  even,  the  increment  on  gold  being  a 
little  mere  than  the  Increment  on  silver. 
Both  of  these  figures  show  up  every  day  In 
the  Treasury  statement.  The  gold  increment 
Is  set  aside  in  the  stabilization  fund  carried 
now  at  $1,800,000,000  and  silver  Increment 
put  in  the  general  fund  in  terms  of  ounces 
(unrevalued)  is  can  led  at  the  original  cost 
of  the  silver  before  the  seigniorage  Is  taken 
Into  account. 

This  is  a  bookkeeping  entry  that  may  be 
compared  to  the  transaction  of  a  wheat  buyer 
purchasing  wheat  for  70  cents  a  bushel  and 
selling  It  for  $1  a  bu.?hel  and  keeping  his 
working  capital  in  hand  by  selling  up  to  the 
cost  of  his  wheat  as  fast  as  It  comes  in  When 
he  has  bought  up  to  a  thousand  bushels  for 
$700  and  sold  700  bushels  for  $1  a  bushel  and 
has  300  bushels  on  hand,  his  bookkeeping 
entry  would  show  his  300  bushels  represent- 
ing an  investment  of  $210  when  in  fact  he 
has  his  money  all  back  and  the  300  bushels  of 
wheat  to  show  a  profit. 

So  It  is  with  surplus  silver  In  the  Treasury 
carried  at  $664,421.302  95  in  the  Treasury 
statement  but  when  we  come  to  analyze  this 
situation,  if  the  seigniorage  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, this  surplus  sliver  did  not  actually 
cost  anything  and  as  to  the  se'.gnlorage  Item, 
It  Is  either  one  thing  or  another.  If  It  is 
entered  as  a  profit  to  the  Government,  then 
the  surplus  sliver  represent,:  what  it  cost.  If 
the  seigniora  .a>  :~  not  carried  on  rhi-  T  r.  a^a.  v 
books  as  a  pr^  ;i;  'h,en  the  total  suip  il-  >;.\er 
represents  a  pri.ar  w;,.li  u..,\  ai.;, an.;,  for 
the  Secretar;,  6  t-ua.-.--.-;  ;a;,L'  the  qut-.-tion 
recently  when  he  w.^-    ,-4::\\  as  to  the  extent 
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of  the  loss  the  Government  might  sustain  in 
d!ppa«lng  of  Its  surplus  silver 

With  these  faru  so  obvictis  and  easily 
understood  and  the  patriotism  of  our  lead- 
ing publications  being  constantly  proclaimed, 
it  is  difficult  to  imderstand  the  barra-je  of 
propaganda  and  Innuendo  appearing  in  these 
hich-class  publications  agair.st  sir\er.  The 
interest  income  the  banks  would  get  if  this 
form  of  cash  was  retired  and  replaced  with 
Federal  Reserve  currency  is  well  understood 
although  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
patriotism  of  our  bankers  would  permit  a 
profit  motive  to  outweigh  their  Interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  strupgltng 
under  the  overburden  of  an  Interest  load; 
as  for  our  leading  publications,  it  Is  difficult 
to  understand  their  motive  in  putting  out  all 
this  flood  of  misleading  propaganda  against 
silver. 

In  closing  let  me  quote  the  immortal  words 
of  one  of  America's  greatest  statesmen.  James 
G.  Blaine,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, when  he  said: 

"If.  therefore,  silver  has  been  demonetized, 
I  am  In  favor  of  ordering  It  to  be  resumed. 
If  it  has  been  restricted,  I  am  in  favor  of 
having  It  enlarged.  The  two  metals  have 
existed  side  by  side  in  harmonious,  honorable 
companionship  as  money,  ever  since  intelli- 
gent trade  was  known  among  men.  It  is 
well-nigh  40  centuries  since  'Abraham 
weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver  which  he  had 
named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth — 
400  shekels  of  silver  current  money  with 
the  merchant.'  Since  that  time  nations  have 
risen  and  fallen,  races  have  disappeared,  di- 
alect and  languages  have  been  forgotten, 
arts  have  been  lost,  treasures  have  perished, 
continents  have  been  discovered.  Islands  have 
been  sunk  in  the  sea.  and  through  all  these 
ages  and  through  all  these  changes,  silver 
and  gold  reigned  supreme,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  value,  as  the  media  of  exchange  The 
dethronement  of  each  has  been  attempted  in 
turn  and  sometimes  the  dethronement  of 
both:  but  always  in  vain.  And  here  we  are 
today,  deliberating  anew  over  the  problem 
which  comes  down  to  us  from  Abrahams 
time — the  weight  of  the  silver— that  shall  be 
'cur^-ent  money  with  the  merchant.'  " 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SAMUEL  A.  \^XiSS 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1942 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  voted  in  favor  of  the  legislation  to 
increase  the  military  pay  for  our  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines,  which  bill, 
with  the  exception  of  one  vote,  passed 
the  House. 

This  legislation  is  recognition  by  our 
Nation  of  the  great  responsibility  which 
it  owes  the  millions  of  men  who  are.  or 
will  be,  fighting  our  battles  on  fronts 
throughout  the  universe  in  the  greatest 
global  war  in  history.  These  stalwart 
sons  of  ours  will  be  fighting  not  only  for 
the  preservation  of  our  liberties  and  free- 
doms, but  (ui  tra  r:  •  ■  :>  ^Mon  of  civiliza- 
tirn  :t-pli  wliKii  hu^  bt-en  ihr.'aa^rn'^d  by 
;ii<  r:::h.c-.s  dictators  of  th--  'a  aiai  H:>- 
passaat  (T  ihis  tii;  wi!]  r- ■  •  y.::':  1,.  ,;-- 
spirini:  rsr'ai  v.a,l!  br.---  sf  a  ria- :  •'  uur 
SOldlcri.   :;ailur;     :;:;.:   ::...::::•  v    rn.iny   of 


whom  are  thousands  of  miles  away  frcm 
home.  It  is  not  only  the  money  which 
will  encourage  these  fighting  lads,  but  it 
is  also  the  assurance  that  Congress  is 
practically  unanimously  in  support  of  the 
men  in  our  armed  forces. 

It  is  fitting  and  just  that  we  should 
compensate  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  as  well  as  the  Nation  can  afTord 
because  upon  their  shoulders  rests  the 
gravest  responsibility  ever  placed  upon 
fighting  men.  The  passcge  of  this  in- 
crease-pay bill  means  an  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  American  people,  but  we 
should  rally  to  this  by  buying  Defense 
Bonds  and  Stamps.  Let  it  not  be  said  of 
us  that  we  did  too  little  too  late.  The 
least  we  can  do  is  lend  our  money  to  our 
Government  while  the  boys  are  more 
than  willing  to  give  their  lives  for  us.  If 
necessary. 


In . ;- :,  i ,)  e  fi  e  (  c  \  ^  p  e  a  k  «  far  1 1 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  STEPHEN  FACE 

OF  CEOIGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1942 

Mr,  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  young 
people  of  this  Nation  are  fully  awake  to 
the  dangers  facing  us  today  and  to  the 
threat  to  those  who  love  our  coimtry  and 
appreciate  the  blessings  and  benefits  of 
American  citizenship.  These  young  peo- 
ple want  to  have  a  part  in  this  great 
struggle.  While  many  of  them  can  never 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  battle  line  there 
are  many  contributions  they  can  make 
in  support  of  those  who  carry  the  gun. 

We  must  have  food  and  fiber  to  feed 
and  clothe  our  armed  forces,  our  civilian 
population  and  millions  in  other  lands. 
This  means  increased  production  on  the 
farm  a^  a  time  when  thousands  and 
thousands  are  being  called  away  from  the 
farms  for  military  service  and  defense 
production.  That  the  young  people  of 
the  Nation  understand  and  appreciate 
this  situation  and  want  to  have  a  part 
in  meeting  this  emergency  is  shown  in 
the  following  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  by  Miss  Gene  Cox.  the  young 
daughter  of  the  Honorable  E.  E.  Cox. 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Second  Congre.ssional  District  of  Georgia, 
whom  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  able 
and  distinguished  Members  of  the  House. 
Mhss  Gene  is  now  a  freshman  at  Ran- 
dolph-Macon College,  Lynchburg.  Va.. 
and  her  letter  to  the  President  shows 
that  she  and  her  associates  are  fully 
awake  to  the  perils  of  the  hour  and  are 
ready  to  do  their  part. 

The  PiuarDENT. 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 
My  D!  r  Mn  PaisroENT :  My  purpos*  In 
V  r  a :  g  ,  u  w  (  n  you  are  so  beset  by  preodng 
duties  Is  tj  present  some  facts  which  I  believe 
merit  even  your  heavily  burdened  attenUon 
at  this  time  and  to  ack  from  you  a  word  cf 
Bd^lfp  about  a  plan  I  believe  is  very  lii.;Krt,int 
ana  n.tnttarlous. 
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-      Althcueh  I  am  only  a  girl  fresh 
lege,  I  have  been  studying  the  facti 
here.     I  am  eager  to  be  of  service 
tloii.  and  particularly  to  ycu,  while 
are  to  pen  leu.- 

I  have  learned  that  many  boys  a 
the  final  years  of  high  school,  and 
In  the  first  years  of  college,  feel  t 
people  have  more  at  stake  In  this 
all  others  We  are  eager  to  serve  in 
behind  the  Hues  In  this  war  for 

As  a  student  and  as  an  adminr. 
have  listened  to  all  your  fireside  c 
have  read  ycur  messages.     You  hav( 
to  win  this  war  we  must  lower  cur 
standards  of  living  until  the  war  Ls 
we  miist  give  up  many  things  to 
are  accustomed;    that  we  may   no 
dulge  our  vanities;  that  we  mu-t 
and  play  less.     The  youth  as  well  sa 
people  of  America  accept  this, 
petjple  of  America  can   and   will 
and  even  more 

You  have  called  upon  America r 
ana  American  agriculture  lor  incr( 
duction.     They  are  ncbly  respondi 

But.    Mr.    President.    I    respcctn 
out  that  there  are  still  other 
solved.     The    farmers    will    grow- 
more    cottcn.    more    wheat,    more 
They  will  plant  more  acres  and  Im 
methods.     They    will    work    from 
bedtime  for  victory. 

But  regardless  of  the  enthusiast 
tarn  of  our  farmers.  It  is  plain  th 
do  not  have  the  necessary  farm 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  dema 
must  be  made  upon  them.  Wit 
ply  of  labor  their  crops  must  wa: 
fields,  and  they  will  lace  defeat  i 
their  best  efforts 

I    have    been    told    that    farm    l 
class  Is  not  exempt  from  the  Dr 
also  understand  the  great  outdoo  ■ 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  s 
unavailable    fcr    work    on    private 
also    have    '.earned    that    higher    ' 
shorter  hours  In  factories  are  dra 
sands  of  men  and  bnys  from  the 

My   Idea   Is  this,   and   I  do  hop* 
like   it;    there  U  a   big  supply  of 
labor    T  hlch    cculd    be    very    v  i 
\astly    useful   to   the   farmers  If 
have  It      That  supply  of  part-t;:: 
to  be  found  In  the  great  army  i. ; 
girls  attending  the  Nation's  high  s 
colleges      I  Include  the  girls  with 
Here    is   a   great   army   ol   eag  r. 
youth  ready  for  any  ta?k  ihey  car 
I  have  looked  up  some  figures  rnd 
more  than  two  and  a  half  miUio 
school   beys   and   girls   attend   rum 
Most   of   them    probably    are    takir 
Included     in     the     atcricultural     c 
Most  all  of  them  are  familiar  with 
and  nearly  all  of  them  will  retur 
farm     hrmes    when    school     closes 
sumn 

But.   -M:     President.   I   am    told 
about    4  OOO.OOO    boys    and    girls    ei 
the    urban   schor!?      M'nv   of   th- 
lockln?  for  work   w.   ■      chool  cl-  : 
sure      Mr      President,     ■.'.-.r     fi'-     ; 
wou'd      I    -■    them  to  a.  i  rait":v  .: 
farm  program  you  have  sustge.*     ! 
Ing  on  the  farms,  they  could  spt:.d  : 
tlon  In  the  cpen  air  and  sunshine, 
could  rr.ik'^  r\  cime  of  it.  and  p'    v  -i 
worked      T:.' :    -^    uld  profit  vr.:. 
Every    bey    ar.d    girl    could    find    a 
some  farm  where  they  cculd  devote 
heart,  energy  and  soul,  mind  and 
your  plan  for  victory 

I  respectfully  suggest.  M  P  - 
you  is.M.e  i  proclamation  n.xiii^  ?c 
the  in-.:.-G.  i"f  future  a.-  rei^istrat 
Americas  Victory  Fi-::-.  Y  .•::  w 
eligible  bey  and  gi::  .:-.  'h-^  .j:.<1  cc 
ter  with  the  county  agent  in  re 
which  he  or  she  lives  for  service  .^a 
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farms.  From  that  great  force  of  eager  energy 
could  b<'  drawn  the  labor  so  greatly  needed 
to  help  our  farmers  feed  us  while  we  fight 
and  keep  our  American  free  way  of  life. 

Earnestly  hoping  this  suggestion  will  meet 
with  your  approval.  I  am, 

Most  respectfully.  i 


More  Rubber  tor  Essentia!  Civii;?"  I  -e 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF    OKX-\HUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1942 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  a  letter  I  wrote  last 
week  to  Hon.  Jo.seph  B.  Eastman,  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Defense  Transportation, 
relative  to  the  gravity  of  the  rubber 
shortage. 

The  letter  Is  as  follows: 

COMMITTIE  ON  Ro.fDS. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washingtor. .  D   C  ,  May  8,  1942. 
Hon.  Joseph  B    Eastman. 

Director,  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Uf  ,R  \:^  t  x-tman:  I  am  glad  that  the 
Pre^iatn:  nas  vested  in  your  office  authority 
and  respor\£ibllity  for  all  rubber-tired  trans- 
portation facilities  including  passenger  cars, 
busses,  taxicabs.  and  trucks 

It  should  be  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  the 
American  public  that  a  man  of  your  vast 
knowledge  and  experience  In  transportation 
matters  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  assuring 
maximum  uttlizailon  cf  the  existing  supply 
of  civilian  transjport  services  dependent  upon 
rubber.  My  own  knowledge  of  the  depend- 
ency of  American  economy  and  our  present 
gigantic  war  effort  upon  the  motor  vehicle 
has  impressed  me  witn  the  gravity  of  the 
present  rubber  shortai?e  and  the  resulting 
diminishing  stock  of  motor  vehicle  tires,  I 
know  that  you  will  agree  that  In  dealing  with 
the  rubber  shortage,  it  is  Imperative  that  two 
things  be  done  Immediately: 

First.  Maximum  conservation  of  existing 
tires  through  elimination  of  all  unnecessary 
driving  and  extreme  carelessness; 

S3cond.  Speeding  up  and  expansion  of  the 
synthetic  rubber  produ:tlon  program  to  pro- 
vide essential  civilian  tl.-es  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

Although  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
Importance  of  conserving  existing  tires,  this 
Is  not  enough,  since  eventually  it  will  lead 
to  complete  exhaustion  of  the  present  sup- 
ply of  civilian  tires  and  a  resulting  paralysis 
of  highway  transportation.  In  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said  and  done  concerning  the 
seriousness  cf  the  tire  shortage  and  its  pos- 
sible disastrous  effects  upon  the  American 
war  effort,  there  are  indications  that  the  syn- 
thetic rubber  program  will  not  be  rushed 
rapidly  enough,  or  expanded  sufficiently,  to 
provide  replacement  tires  for  essential  civil- 
ian passenger  and  commercial  vehicles  when 
their  present  tires  wear  out. 

Expansion  of  the  synthetic-rubber  program 
to  take  care  cf  essential  civilian  needs  will 
strengthen  the  war  effort  and  eventually 
will  be  more  beneficial  to  the  whole  war 
enterprise,  than  a  policy  confined  to  restric- 
tion of  use  of  existing  tires. 

No  doubt,  you  are  more  familiar  than  I 
with   the   rubber  shortage  and   what  is  ac- 


UECORD 

tually  being  done  to  relieve  it.  but  Informa- 
tion coming  to  my  attention  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  situation  Is  apparently  as 
follows: 

1.  Most  of  the  raw  rubber  stocks  now  on 
hand,  plus  such  small  quantities  of  addi- 
tional raw  rubber  as  may  be  secured  plus  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  synthetic  rubber 
now  being  produced,  will  be  used  up  about 
May  1943. 

2.  National  reserve  supplies  of  rubber  are 
being  divided  with  Allied  Nations.  Plans  for 
synthetic  rubber  production  call  for  similar 
sharing. 

3.  It  is  essential  to  keep  vital  war  trans- 
portation moving  by  all  methods  of  transport. 
Including   motor   vehicles   on    the    highways. 

4.  Essential  civilian  transportation  by 
automobile,  truck,  and  bus  is  an  Important 
necessity  supporting  military  activities. 

5.  Tlie  only  source  from  which  the  United 
States  and  Allied  Nations  can  secure,  with 
reasonable  promptness,  adequate  supplies  of 
rubber  for  both  military  and  essential  civilian 
uses,  is  in  synthetic  rubber. 

6.  The  present  Is  no  time  to  dispute  which 
method  or  formula  is  best  for  manufacturing 
synthetic  rubber  Several  methods  are  known 
to  be  practical  and  economical,  and.  no  doubt, 
better  ones  will  develop,  but  the  most  prac- 
ticable now  available  should  be  utilized  at 
once. 

7.  Some  supplies  cf  raw  rubber  from  Latin 
America  and  the  Congo  can  be  secured,  but 
not  in  amounts  sufficient  to  relieve  the  rub- 
ber shortage. 

8  Reclaimed  rubber  is  to  be  utilized  but 
this  cannot  be  expected  to  solve  the  rubber 
problem. 

9  There  Is  little  hope  that  rubber  can  be 
produced  from  guayule  In  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  meet  immediate  civilian  needs 

10  The  present  program  for  production  cf 
synthetic  rubber  Is  not  estimated  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  essential  civilian  needs.  It 
should  be  expanded. 

11  Public  officials  must  think  In  terms  cf 
maximum  amounts  of  rubber  for  essential 
civilian  use  rather  than  In  terms  of  minimum 
amounts. 

In  your  position  of  added  responsibility  for 
preservation  and  maximum  utilization  cf 
highway  transportation.  I  know  that  you  will 
do  ull  within  your  power  to  encourage  rapid 
expansion  of  synthetic  rubber  production  to 
the  point  cf  supplying  the  maximum  amount 
possible  for  necessary  civilian  war  transporta- 
tion, and  I  wish  to  pledge  my  wholehearted 
support  to  the  furtherance  of  your  plans  for 
suL'h  a  program.  The  American  people  are 
more  than  willing  to  make  any  and  every 
sacrifice  to  aid  in  attaining  victory  over  our 
enemies.  In  this  situation  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment also  has  a  great  responsibility  In 
exerting  every  effort  to  provide  tires  for  a 
system  of  Uansportatlon  that  has  become  a 
part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  American  life 
and  the  war  program. 
Cordially  yours. 

WiLBtmN  CaBTWEICHT. 


C.isoiine  Rafionln? 

5.XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EM.MET  O'NEAL 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\E.S 

Thursday.  May  14,  1942 

Mr.  O'NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  urdrr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  'h- 
Record.  I  include  the  following  te!esr::::i 
and  my  reply  thereto: 


APPEXDIX  To  THE  COX 
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May  13,  1942. 


Lorisv::  :r    K  v 
Emmet  O  Neal, 

Congressman,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Will  appreciate  wire  tonight  stating  your 
position  on  proposal  to  permit  Congressmen 
to  buy  unlimited  amounts  of  gasoline. 

The  CouRrER- Journal  City  Desk. 


TELECr.AM  TO  THE  LOUISVILLE  COtJKIER-JOURNAL, 

in  reply  to  telegraphic  request 

May  13,  1942. 
coltiier-journal, 

Night  Press,  Louisville,  Ky.: 
(Attention  City  Desk.) 

Replying  to  your  telegram,  since  I  have 
not  applied  and  do  not  Intend  to  apply  for 
an  unlimited  gas-ration  card,  I  can  speak 
Impersonally  If  the  people  would  use  their 
efforts  In  helping  to  win  the  war  and  not 
divert  their  energies  into  picayunish  criticism 
and  Into  sowing  seeds  of  distrust  of  Congress 
and  every  phase  of  the  national  effort  the 
result  would  be  much  better  fcr  our  country. 

Our  forefathers  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  three  branches  of  government,  and  the 
legislative  branch  v  as  never  more  needed  for 
the  preservation  of  liberty  and  our  country 
than  at  present.  From  my  personal  knowl- 
edge the  Members  of  Congress  are  highly  pa- 
triotic and  are  working  night  and  day  for 
our  country  and  to  win  the  war.  Individually 
they  are  men  of  the  highest  character  and 
deeply  patriotic.  I  believe  a  majority  served 
as  soldiers  and  sailors  In  the  last  war.  and 
In  my  opinion  they  will  now  meet  their  obli- 
gations and  use  only  such  gas«3llne  as  is  re- 
quired for  the  conduct  of  public  business. 
Let's  work  together  to  win  the  war  and  stop 
aiding  the  enem:  by  sowing  seeds  of  disunity, 
and  by  Indulging  in  petty  fault  finding. 

Emmet  O'Neal. 


Someboclv   Eise,   Not   Me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

r'^ursday.  May  14.  1942 

M;.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Tuesday  last : 

SOMEBODY    ELSE,    NOT    ME 

Last  week  people  throughout  the  Nation 
went  to  register  for  the  rationing  of  sugar  and 
possibly  other  commodities  as  well.  Last 
week,  too.  the  War  Production  Board  told 
manufacturers  to  stop  using  iron  and  steel 
In  more  than  400  civilian  products.  And  Just 
then.  Congressmen  looked  out  of  their  office 
building  to  see  workmen  burying  hundreds 
of  feet  of  bright  new  copper  and  brass  in 
their  courtyard  lawn.  It  was  a  new  sprinkling 
system. 

The  shortage  of  copper  and  brass  Is  more 
acute  than  the  lack  of  Iron  and  steel.  The 
supply  Is  so  short  that  some  cartridge  cases, 
formerly  made  of  brass,  are  now  being  made 
of  steel.  The  fact  that  the  congressional 
sprinklers  were  authorized  last  summer  Is 
Immaterial.  Manufacturers  who  diverted  es- 
sential raw  materials  to  civilian  orders  re- 
ceived last  summer  have  been  severely  pe- 
nalized  by  the  War  Production  Board. 

The  motto  in  Wu.  .-.igton  Is  still  "Some- 
body else,  not  me."  Those  in  official  position 
load  burdens  on  the  people,  who  are  glad 
to  Ijear  them  fcr  victory,  but  hold  themselves 
Bloof  from  the  common  sacrifice  This  Is  not 
an  attitude  viewed  with  complacency  by  the 


people  throughout  the  country.  They  dis- 
like the  story  of  the  sprinkling  system,  but 
they  dislike  even  more  the  protection  from 
the  draft  of  thousands  of  young  men  In  non- 
essential Federal  Jobs,  and  the  continuing 
waste  of  millions  of  dollars  on  New  Deal 
boondoggling. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WlLBuRNCARTVv RIGHT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1942 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  general  intere.st  through- 
out the  Nation  in  the  effect  of  Conserva- 
tion Order  No.  L-41,  issued  by  the  War 
Production  Board  on  April  9.  as  it  ap- 
plied to  construction  and  maintenance 
of  public  roads  of  all  classes. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  am  pleased  to  include  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Esty  Foster,  Administrator 
of  Order  L-41.  to  me  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Reads,  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  J  .^  Knowlson.  Director 
of  Industry  Opeu.:.  :.  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  to  Commissioner  Mac- 
Donald  of  the  Public  Reads  Administra- 
tion, and  copy  of  a  new  order.  No.  L-41- 
600  issued  by  the  War  Production  Board 
on  May  8,  which  is  of  great  interest  to 
officials  and  others  concerned  with  the 
construction  of  public  roads. 

The  letters  and  order  referred  to  are 
as  follows: 

War  Production  Board. 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  S.  1942. 

Hon.    WiLBURN     CARTWRIGHT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on   Roads, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cartwricht;  As  a  result  of 
numerous  conferences  and  close  cooperation 
with  the  Public  Roads  Administration,  we 
have  this  afternoon  secured  approval  In  final 
form  of  a  solution  of  the  public-roads  prob- 
lem. Within  2  hours  after  Mr  Knowlson  had 
signed  a  letter  on  this  subject  and  an  Au- 
thority To  Eegin  Con.struction  had  been  is- 
sued, the  Public  Roads  Administration  had 
mimeographed  these  two  documents.  I  have 
Just  returned  with  two  copies  for  immediate 
delivery  to  you  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  that  I  attach  these  copies. 

While  in  Mr.  MacDonald's  office  this  after- 
noon. I  met  two  State  highway  commissioners 
who  were  pleased  with  the  solution  of  the 
problems  raised  under  Conservation  Order 
No.  L-41,  and  I  understand  tliat  others  feel 
similarly.  The  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion sent  telegrams  to  the  State  highway 
departments  covering  this  subject  this  after- 
noon, and  later  sent  a  copy  of  the  attached 
letter  and  authority  by  airmail  to  their  dis- 
trict engineers  and  to  tiie  State  highway 
departments. 

As  soon  as  additional  copies  are  available. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  that  each  member  of 
your  committee  receives  one.  This  evening 
we  are  preparing  the  War  Production  Board 
press  release,  and  I  shall  also  send  copies  of 
this  to  you. 

Sincerely   yours, 

Estt  Foster, 

Administrator,  Conservation  Order  L-41. 


Ff:  f  ral  Works  Agenct. 
Public  Roads  Administhation. 

Washington,  May  8.  1942. 
Thomas  H.  MacDonald. 

Commissioner,  Public  Roads 
Administration, 

Federal  Works  Agency, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr.  MacDonalu:  ^  am  writing  to 
thank  ycu  and  the  members  of  your  staff  for 
your  Invaluable  assistance  In  developing  the 
application  of  Conservation  Order  No.  L-41  to 
the  constructing  of  public  roads. 

Road  and  highway  departments  of  Federal. 
State,  county,  and  municipal  government 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  private  contractors, 
also  have  made  apparent  by  the  cooperative 
spirit  in  which  they  accepted  this  order  and 
the  patience  with  which  they  have  awaited 
a  method  of  operating  under  its  provisions 
that  they  have  understood  fully  the  con- 
tributions they  can  make  toward  winning  the 
war  by  furthering  the  objectives  of  this 
order 

I  attach  for  yoxir  Information  the  original 
of  the  blanket  authority  to  begin  construc- 
tion, serial  No.  L-41 -600,  Issued  in  the  name 
of  "Any  Road  Department"  This  instru- 
ment automatically  authorizes  "Any  Road 
Department."  as  defined  in  the  Authority,  to 
begin  construction  on  any  "road  project," 
also  as  defined  in  the  Authority,  providing 
no  priority  assistance  is  required  and  under 
certain  other  conditions  to  which  I  refer 
below. 

Even  when  acting  under  thl.«  authority  gov- 
ernmental agencies — Federal.  State,  and 
local — must,  of  course,  continue  to  serve  the 
main  purpose  of  Order  No  L-41  by  restricting 
the  use  of  materials,  labor,  and  construction 
machinery  To  this  end  they  should  eliminate 
nonessentltil  construction  In  undertaking 
essential  work  they  must  conserve  scarce  ma- 
terials by  adopting  designs  which  eliminate 
or  reduce  the  use  of  metals  and  other  mate- 
rials es.sentlal  to  the  war  effort.  Your  Gen- 
eral Administrative  Memorandum  No  168 
(P.  R.  A),  dated  March  24.  1942.  copies  of 
which  I  understand  can  be  obtained  from 
each  State  highway  department,  prescribes 
policies  and  practices  in  this  connection. 
Furthermore,  their  maintenance  programs 
must  be  limited  to  work  which  cannot  be  de- 
ferred even  though  maintenance  and  repairs 
are  not  Included  under  the  limitations  of 
the  order.  Effective  malntenapce  operations 
should  be  employed  wherever  possible  to  cur- 
tail construction. 

Because  of  the  critical  scarcity  of  steel  in 
certain  forms  one  of  the  conditions  attaching 
to  Authority  No  L-41-600  U  that  It  shall  not 
apply  to  any  road  project  which  requires  the 
use  of  steel  reinforcing  bars,  steel  culverts, 
and  structu.-al  steel,  except  for  stocks  which 
were  owned,  or  had  been  ordered,  on  or  before 
May  8,  1942  by  the  road  department  or  its 
contractor  Applications  for  projects  which 
are  not  permitted  to  begin  construction  under 
this  authority,  but  for  which  priorities  as- 
sistance is  not  requested,  will  be  filed,  fcr  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  on  the  same  forms  and 
through  the  same  channels  which  are  now 
being  used  for  applications  for  preference  rat- 
ing orders  on  highway  projects  Your  gen- 
eral administrative  memorandum  No.  148 
(P.  R  A  ),  dated  January  10,  1942.  gives  In- 
structions and  shows  the  application  form 
which  may  be  reproduced.  The  words  "pref- 
erence rating"  and  "priorities  assistance"  on 
this  application  form  should  be  crossed  out 
when  the  application  is  mrrriy  for  authority 
to  begin  construction. 

Although  the  supply  of  biluni:-  ;  -  •  - 
rials  and  cement  may  be  adeau;  •.  i,  -  n.e 
regions,  transportation  facllliu  -  •<  oecoming 
critical,  and  for  that  reason  li^ijtt  materials 
should  also  be  conserved  wherever  possible. 
In  the  Atlantic  seaboard  area,  recon.;  •  ;  n- 
tion  No.  45  of  the  Petroleum  Coordii...     :  I^r 
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War.  dated  April  24.  1942.  prescnbes  restric- 
tions on  asphalt  and  tar  and  their  products 
for  use  on  roads;  these  restncti(.)tis  are  Inde 
pendent    of    the    operation    of 
Order  No  L-41 

Another  condition  to  the  use  (Jf  Authority 
No.  Lr-41-600  Is  that  any  road 
operating  under  its  provisions  shhll  file  each 
month  a  report  showing  an  estimate  of  mate- 
rials required  to  complete  all 
which  this  authority  applies.  Agiin,  for  slm 
pllcity  aa  well  as  for  better  cooidlnation  of 
statistical  data,  we  have  adopted  I'orm  PR-46 
of  your  agency,  with  such  :r  d 
are  necessary  for  this  use  e.xp  •  : 
Instructions  Issued  througli  y 
engineers. 

Finally,  the  Director  of  In:'  .  ■ 

reserves  the  right  in  Authc:    v  : 

"at  any  time  to  order  the  rc.i  :    !. 

cease  work  upon  any  road  pv 

tion  of  which  has  been  be.,-  : 

this  authority,  if  he  determl:,      • 

materials,  or  construction  m,t  hr 

to     complete     the     construction 

urgently  needed  elsewhere  for  the  brcsecution 

of  the  war  "     Naturally,  it  is  hopx  d  that  this 

provision  will  not  have  to  be  invcked 
Road  projects  that  will  requir* 

rating  orders  for  obtaining  n.d* ; 

plete  construction  come  ur.ci*r  :: 

of  order   No.  L-41     b\r    u;  •  :.    :- 

P-19-e    series    orci<.r    ..re    ..u.^ir. 

thorized    to    begin    construction 

projects  the  Road   Depar-n,:  * 

application  as  in  the  past  ;   :   i  P 

highway   project   preference    rat. 

the   manner   de-'^crib+'-d    In    vcur 

ministrative  orcifr  N       '.-i-:  ;>:   ■:: 
We    have    alreddy    dri>:-.    ;..-., 

knowledge  and  abili  v    .«.:.    r.  v 

bers  of  your  immediate  starr   :) 

field  of  road  construction     r  .- 

of  gratification  th.it  xe  ■.:.:(■:! 

permit  us  to  do  lilct\\._vL   w.t..  r.  - 

experienced   field  staff      You   :r. 

cur  continued   cooperation  ami 

receive  your  further  suggestions 
Truly  yours, 

J   S    KN''-a1>on. 
Director  of  Industry  O^rationr. 
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W  \-p.  PROorcTiON  E    If: 
Division  or  iNDfsrnY  Optra 

AlTHOanT  TO  BFGlN  CONSTRUCTION 
SERVATION   ORDEK  NO.  L-4 

To  Any  Road  Department: 

(A)  For    the   purposes   of   this 
tlon: 

(I)    "Road   department"  means 
era].  State,  Territorial,  county,  cl 
cr  Other  governmental  agency 
the  construction  of  public  reads 

(2i  "Road  project"  means  the 
drainage,    surfacing,    structures 
and  control  devices  of  a  public  hi 
public  street,  including  curbs, 
walks,  and  other  appurtenances. 

(B)  Pursuant  to  paragraph  (bl 
Conservation  Order  No.  L-41.  ycu 
authorized    to   begin   constructici  i 
projects   under   your    Jurisdiction 
however,  that  you — 

( 1 )   Prepare  and  file  by  the  10th 
month,    with    the    district    ei.s:!^ 
United   States    Publ:r    r      i^    A  :: 
through   the   State   H.gir«ay    D^ ; 
the  State  in  which  the  read    i   l 
located,  a  report  showing   "estlma 
terials"    required    in    order    to 
projects  to  which   this  authority, 
600.  applies  and  for  which  work 
issued  during  the  preceding  calen 
I  Use     Public     P.- ad?     Administra- 
PR46  ) 

2       Fhall    not    ur.der    •;•. :^     \.- 
'    -4  1    '"!'■       begin     ccr..-T\:--;.  r.     .  : 
project   which    :-ff\\:^re<   'he  i 
any  steel  reii.!„rL.:s^   b  trs.  steel 
structural  steel,  ui.les-  such  steel 
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or  has  been  ordered,  on  or  before  the  date 
of  this  Authority,  by  the  road  department 
or  the  contractor  engaged  to  construct  the 
road  project. 

(C)  This  authorization  assigns  no  prefer- 
ence rating  to  deliveries  of  materials  to  be 
used  In  the  construction  of  any  road  project. 
Inability  of  the  road  department  to  pro- 
cure without  priority  assistance  material  to 
complete  any  road  project  will  not  of  itself 
be  considered  adequate  grounds  for  issuance 
of  a  rating. 

(D)  The  Director  of  Industry  Operations 
of  the  War  Production  Board  may  at  any  time 
order  the  road  department  to  cease  work 
upon  any  road  project,  construction  of  which 
has  been  begun  pursuant  to  this  authority, 
if  he  determines  that  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  requires  more  urgently  the  use  else- 
where of  the  labor,  materials,  and  construc- 
tion machinery  needed  to  complete  the  road 
construction  previously  authorized. 

Issu?d  this  8th  day  of  May  1942. 

J.  S  Knowlson. 
Director  of  Industry  Operations. 


Derense  Bond  Sales 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN   1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wrdv.day,  May  13,  1942 


M.- 


^rL'XFLR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spfik-:  i;  -  .r-ral  occasions  in  recent 
'^^'  ■  '<^  I  ■■  •  ■  '  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
my  cu::- .u'  ..'s  proudly  report  successes 
attain-  ;i  :::  Defense  Bond  campaigns  In 
their  respective  districts.  Today  It  Is 
my  turn  to  take  the  floor  and  boast  of 
what  is  being  done  in  the  congressional 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. 

I  have  just  received  word  from  Hills- 
dale. Mich.,  to  the  effect  that  it  required 
only  the  first  10  days  of  this  month  for 
that  city  to  oversubscribe  the  Hillsdale 
County  quota  in  the  sale  of  bonds  for 
May.  Mr.  Denis  Clancy,  who  is  directing 
the  bond  sales  campaign  in  Hillsdale 
County,  and  who  definitely  is  responsible 
for  its  success,  writes: 

In  the  first  10  days  of  May  HUlsdale  County 
has  sold  the  quota  for  the  entire  county  for 
the  mouth  of  May — 

And  Msten  to  this — 

^^  •  -.viU  exceed  our  quota  when  the  entire 
report  for  the  county  comes  in  by  two  to 
three  hundred  percent. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  these  Defense  Bond  sales  In  Hills- 
da:.-  County  ar^  cash  sales — not  merely 
p!'  d_  .s  to  buy.  It  is  true,  a  pledge  cam- 
paign is  now  under  way  in  Michigan  and 
is  showing  good  results,  but  Hillsdale 
County  apparently  prefers  to  be  rated 
high  in  the  list  of  cash  sales  of  Defense 
Bnp.d-.  The  folks  out  there  who  are 
'A  :k:r.::  under  Mr.  Clancy  say  that 
pi'dtips  require  the  use  of  paper,  which 
;>  -c  iirp,  and  they  are  so  cooperative  in 
tr>'  N'.r.  ->-.  .  effort  to  lick  the  Japs  that 
•h-v  ha-.,  d-cided  to  forego  the  use  of 
paper,  i.nk.  and  tirr.'^  and  extend  their 
efforts  to  selling  b:::J^  for  cash. 


Mr.  Clancy  and  his  committee  certain- 
ly deserve  the  compliments  that  are  be- 
ing heaped  upon  them  in  their  com- 
munity. The  results  they  have  achieved 
give  the  best  kind  of  evidence  that  the 
people  of  Hillsdale  County  are  united  for 
victory  and  they  want  that  victory  at- 
tained at  the  earliest  pcssible  moment. 


St  it-'ti-nt  on  Labor  Po'icy  by  National 
F-  arniers'  Union 

EXTENSION  OF  RF.M.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Thursday.  May  14    ::>i2 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  foi  years  and  years  I  have  been 
a  member,  both  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
and  of  organized  labor.  For  over  10  years 
I  was  manager  of  a  farmers'  union  coop- 
erative. Consequently.  I  have  great  faith 
in  the  righteousness  of  organized  labor's 
objectives  and  in  the  ability  of  farmers 
to  work  out  their  own  problems.  I  do 
not  want  anyone  to  subsidize  either  one 
of  them,  control  them,  or  interfere  with 
their  natural  democratic  and  cooperative 
processes. 

I  joined  the  Railroad  Telegraphers 
when  I  was  a  young  boy.  I  believed  in 
organized  labor  then  and  I  believe  in  it 
now.  In  all  the  years  of  my  life  there 
has  been  no  conflict  between  organized 
labor  and  organized  agriculture.  Each 
in  its  own  field  has  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported the  other.  In  my  opinion  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  American  progress  that 
that  amicable  relationship  remain  un- 
disturbed. 

On  Monday,  May  11, 1942,  the  Farmers' 
Union  dedicated  a  new  office  building  in 
Denver.  Colo.,  marking  another  mile- 
stone in  the  forward  march  of  that  alert, 
militant,  and  aggressive  farm  organiza- 
tion. James  G.  Patton.  president  of  the 
National  Farmers'  Union,  presided  as 
master  of  ceremonies  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  his  organization  issued  an  his- 
toric statement  on  the  labor  policy  of  the 
Farmers'  Union. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
statement  and  it^  bearing  upon  manv 
serious  present-day  developments,  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  where  it  may  receive  the  atten- 
tion it  merits  from  all  who  are  interested. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WHAT    FARMERS    OF     AMERICA     ARE     DOING    TODAY 

In  recent  months  the  National  Farmers' 
Union  has  been  frequently  asked  about  its 
attitude  toward  organized  labor.  More 
recently  and  particularly,  such  Inquiries  have 
referred  to  the  widely  publicized  Intent  cf 
District  50  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  to  finance,  direct,  and  promote  the 
organization  of  a  union  of  dairy  farmers. 
This  statement  Is  an  answer  to  both  types  of 
Inquiries. 

The  National  Farmers'  Union  has.  since  its 
formation  in  1902,  been  friendly  and  coopera- 
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tlve  toward  organized  labor  Our  members 
and  officers  have  aeen  and  are  sympatlietic 
with  labors  aspiration  to  achieve  democracy 
m  the  economic  and  industrial  fields  com- 
mensurate with  that  assured  by  law  In  the 
political  field.  The  National  Farmers'  Union 
seeks  the  same  extension  of  democracy  in  the 
field  of  agriculture. 

Today,  engaged  in  the  world-wide  war  to 
defeat  and  crush  the  power  and  the  idea  of 
fascist  slavery,  we  recognize  that  the  Nation's 
success  in  Its  war  effort  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  day-to-day  democracy.  We  can 
win  only  as  free  men  working  and  fighting 
together— sacrificing  together— against  the 
common  enemy.  In  the  industrial  field, 
democracy  calls  for  the  continued  operation 
of  labor  organizations;  in  agriculture,  for  the 
continued  operation  of  farm  organizations 

American  workers  are  today  doing  their 
assigned  part  in  speeding  up  war  production. 
Thslr  organizations  volunteered  for  this  war 
for  the  duiation  They  gave  up  the  strike, 
labors  most  effective  tool  in  bargaining  for 
fair  wages  and  working  conditions.  Long 
ago  they  offered  practical  proposals  for  in- 
Increasing  war  production  They  pleaded  to 
be  allowed  to  help  in  the  planning  and  con- 
duct cf  war  production.  This  they  were 
given  in  a  measure  when  Donald  Nelson  set 
up  the  plan  for  labor-Industry  production 
committees  in  war  production  plants  They 
volunteered  to  help  pay  the  costs  of  the 
war  week  by  week  through  the  War  Bond 
pay-roll  allotment  plan  and,  in  the  Trea.'ury's 
new  drive  for  $1,000,000,000  a  month,  labor 
Is  to  be  given  Joint  responsibility  with  man- 
agement for  Installing  and  operating  this 
plan  In  the  Nations  planu. 

Labor  has  not  and.  In  my  Judgment,  cannot 
give  up  the  right  to  bargain  for  wage  adjust- 
ments necessary  to  keep  up  in  fair  measure 
with  rises  in  living  costs,  using  all  bargain- 
ing resources  short  of  the  right  to  strike, 
already  relinquished.  Similarly,  ^n  the  farm 
side.  I  do  not  see  how  farmers  can  give  up 
the  principle  that  the  prices  of  the  products 
they  sell  must  continue  to  be  related  to  the 
prices  of  the  goods  they  must  buy  Farm 
prices  are  the  working  farmer's  wagos  To 
deny  flatly  to  labor  and  farmers  any  adjust- 
ment of  wages  and  farm  prices  In  response 
to  rising  prices  and  living  costs  would  be  to 
deny  to  them  the  exercise  of  economic  de- 
mocracy as  it  affects  their  daily  lives,  health, 
and  strength  in  war  production. 

I  do  not  believe  this  position  Is  Inconsistent 
with  the  President's  Indivlsble  7-polnt  pro- 
gram for  preventing  further  inflation.  When, 
as,  and  if  the  other  points  in  that  program 
are  put  into  effect,  including  high*  r  ::.^ns, 
limitation  of  profits  and  net  salaries  tc  $1.15,- 
000  a  year  and  the  freezing  of  all  prices  and 
rationing  of  scarce  goods,  we  will  put  the 
brakes  on  the  rise  in  living  costs  which  has 
been  going  on  since  19G9  Neither  labor  nor 
farmers  will  be  under  the  painful  necessity 
cf  having  to  ask  In  the  midst  of  war  for  an 
Increase  in  wages  or  prices  for  the  products 
of  their  labor.  The  .so-called  little  men  and 
women  have  been  In  the  lead  in  this  war  ef- 
fort to  date.  When  swollen  war  profits,  sal- 
aries, bonuses,  and  wild  spending  are  cut  cff, 
they  will  be  the  first  to  welcome  equal  sacri- 
fices equally  shared 

Cast-iron  ceilings  on  wages  have  been  pro- 
posed by  noisy  antilabor  voices  and  some 
sincere  and  normally  liberal  persons.  The 
plan  has  been  defeated  aeain  and  again. 
Similar  ceilings  for  farm  prices  have  been 
proposed  and  defeatrr;  Ine  President  has 
never  prcpcsed  such  ceilings  and  does  not 
now  propcse  them  Those  who  Insist  that 
his  seven-point  ;  :  l:  n:  be  started  by  nail- 
ing down  wages  ai.d  lirnt  prices  first  are 
going  at  th?  Job  bacitw:::;  if  reactionary 
forces  in  and  cut  of  Congress  count  on  mak- 
ing the  anti-Inflation  drive  a  snipe  hunt. 
labor  and  farmers  cannot  be  left  holding  the 
sack  cf  snc-ifice. 


Now  as  to  the  recent  organizing  activities 
In  the  dairy-farming  field  carried  on  by  dis- 
trict 50  cf  the  United  Mine  Workers  cf  Amer- 
ica: It  appears  that  when  certain  groups  of 
hard-preiised  dairy  farmers  are  taken  over  cr 
reorganized  under  various  names,  they  are 
affiliated  with  district  50.  This  sprawling 
offshoot  is  in  turn  under  the  active  direction 
of  the  ambitious  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  This  attempted 
invasion  of  the  farm  field  does  not  have  the 
approval  and  sanction  of  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  This  was  made  plain 
by  James  Carey,  secretary  of  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  wh?n  he  said,  in 
answer  to  a  recent  public  inquiry: 

"I  speak  for  organization.  In  an  organ- 
ized society,  to  settle  our  problems  we  must 
be  organized.  I  dent  think  the  problem  of 
farm  workers  will  be  settled  until  the  farmers 
belong  to  their  own  unions.  I  think  the 
farmers  should  organize.  They  should  adopt 
a  program  in  the  interests  cf  the  Nation  " 

Out  of  our  experience  in  the  farmer's  prob- 
lems of  production,  marketing,  and  distribu- 
tion— an  experience  as  long  and  wide  and 
more  first-hand  than  Jchn  L.  Lewis'  knowl- 
edge of  coal  mining— we  draw  these  conclu- 
sions and  offer  them  to  farmers,  labor,  and 
the  consuming  public,  including  Mr    Lewis: 

1  It  is  the  responsibility  of  farmers  to 
organize  themselves  It  is  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  labor  or  big  business  or  anyone  out- 
side cf  agriculture  to  organize  farmers.  It  is 
my  deep  and  firm  conviction  that  if  demcc- 
racy  is  to  continue  in  this  country  farmers 
must  more  effectively  organize  themselves, 
starting  at  once,  but  Into  organizations  cf 
their  own  creation  and  choice 

2  The  control  of  a  farm  organization 
should  be  In  the  hands  of  farmers.  They 
must  build  it.  pay  for  it,  own  It.  tise  It  for 
themselves. 

3.  While  most  Interests  of  farmers  and 
labor  are  common,  the  approaches  are  not 
Identical  Farmers  and  labor  require  tlieir 
own  tjpes  of  organization  for  effective  rep- 
resentation and  promotion  of  their  inter- 
ests and  for  cooperation  to  promote  common 
interests. 

The  only  scund  opposition  to  such  activi- 
ties as  District  50s  cultivation  of  the  farm 
field  Is  to  present  a  farmers'  plan  worked  out 
by  farmers,  to  be  operated  by  farmers  and 
have  sufficient  imagination,  scope,  and  prac- 
ticality to  appeal  to  farmers  as  a  cenume 
solution  of  their  difficulties  and  their  needs. 
The  short-sighted  and  disastrous  policies  of 
farmers'  cooperatives  in  this  field  have 
shrunk  the  farmers  share  of  the  consumers' 
milk  dollar,  while  the  consumer's  dollar  has 
bought  less  milk  and  milk  products.  City 
babies  are  dying  fo:  'm  V:  <■  m:ik  and  farmers 
and  their  families  ;.:•  c:  '■;.:. g  m  a  backed- 
up  flood  of  It 

Instead  of  letting  the  unholy  influence  of 
the  commercial  dairy  Interests  upon  milk  co- 
operatives result  in  filling  less  and  less  of 
the  consumers'  needs  at  higher  and  higher 
delivered  prices,  cooperatives  controlled  by 
bcna-flde  farmers  must  Join  with  bona-flde 
consumer  groups  to:  (1)  Sell  milk  to  the 
consumer  at  a  lower  delivered  price,  thereby 
expanding  the  consumption  of  milk;  and  (2) 
get  to  the  farmer  a  larger  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  by  wiping  out  unnecessary  and 
inefficient   middlemen's  costs  and  profits. 

When  farmers  and  coiosumers  decide  to  stop 
the  Milk  Trust's  .^kimming  of  the  cream  from 
the  milk  business,  dairy  farmers  will  not 
turn  to  the  peculiar  talents  of  Mr.  Lewis  in 
the  hope  that  he  can  magically  cf>en  up  a 
market.  Neither  the  commercial  dairy  in- 
dustry nor  Mr  Lewis  will  be  interested  in  the 
solution  I  have  outlined.  It  is  not  a  corn 
cure.  It  is  a  democratic  method  applied  In 
tlie  economic  field  to  the  needs  of  farmers 
and  consumers.  I  recommend  it  to  the  dis- 
tressed farmers  of  the  Michigan  and  New 
York  mllksheds  and  to  the  consum.ers  of  De- 
trc. I  a;.ci   New  York  City. 
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IN  -niE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Thursday 


4    1942 


Mr.  BROOKS      Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recoro  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Col.  Ralph  D.  Mershon  on  April  24, 
19C9.  which  was  printed  in  the  New  Y  ]■ 
Herald  Tribune  on  Sunday,  April  30,  1  < 
The  article  is  entitled  Criticizes  Patent 
System." 

This  article  is  the  result  of  years  of 
exprrience  by  a  distinguished  soldier,  a 
celebrated  inventor,  who  is  also  a  great 
patriot. 

In  these  times  when  the  control  of 
patents  is  a  matter  of  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  Government  I  felt  that  this 
article  would  be  illuminating 

There  being  no  objection,  'fn  :irt!c:c 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  i;.'  lit,  ukd, 
as  follows: 
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To  the  majority  r  f  tie  tm.iil  manufacturers 
and  the  Independent  Inventors,  the  present 
patent  system  i?  a  deUision  n  snare  and  a 
burden. 

This  conclusion  has  been  hJ 
over  a  period  of  many  years 
on  which  It  is  leased  h'  .:,  >    «:■ 

gatlon  of   the   Tesla   mc-or    [  

nineties.  I  was  connected  with  that  suit  as 
an  electrical  expert,  though  I  diri  :  -  •  -.-^tlfy 
m  it.  During  the  .succeeding  year=  I  nj  <;  rne 
testifying  and  a  considerable  arm  i;  »  a  ,  ;,. 
suiting  In  connection  with  electrical  patent 
litigation.  My  experience  has  been  rounded 
out  during  my  later  years  by  a  bitter  expe- 
rience in  connection  with  patents  on  my  own 
Inventions. 

One  of  my  inventions,  In  t!i 
of  which  I  had  labored  for  >.  -  u;, 
tually  put  en  the  market  li  :  ;;; 
across,  against  great  sales  reelsta?  r«  ; 
so  successful  that  those  who  had  vpi 
began  to  make  and  sell  It.  My  llcen  ..  , 
I  sued  under  my  patents.  One  court  of  ap- 
peals reversed  a  lower  court  decision  in  our 
favor,  bee;:  (  '■  r  ;,  •  .  :  w;  ch  the  deci- 
sion was  baM  G  Una  been  a  .^u.i  in  equity  in- 
stead of  a  suit  at  law  This  court  of  appeals 
acted  without  any  examinnti-r;  whn--  r 
Into  the  merits  of  the  c.-.^r  h;i}.  u>'  -  v 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  who:e  object  of 
the  suit  was  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 
patents  involved.  Another  c  t;  t  of  appeals 
reversed,  in  part,  a  lev,  :  curt  decision 
against  us  and  then.  ;  •  r  ^  interval,  sud- 
denly found  wholly  again.'-i  us,  without  a  re- 
hearing. We  lost  the  litigation.  I  wa.«.  nat- 
urally, disappointed  at  the  outcome  But  I 
was  exasperated  at  the  length  of  time  it  had 
taken  and  at  the  expense  involved.    The  total 
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litigation  draeged  along  for  more  thaiij  7  years 
and  It  cost  more  'han  $95  000. 

Few  engineers  and  potential  Inventors  real- 
ize what  the  patent  system  Is.  The  i  Jnvern- 
ment  says  to  the  Inventor.  In  efTect.  that  If 
he  will  write  cut  and  file  with  the  (Jovt-rn- 
ment  a  description  of  his  Invention  lo  clear 
and  complete  as  to  enable  one  sltille<  in  the 
art  to  which  it  pertains  to  practice  th<  inven- 
tion, the  Government  will  publish 
acrlptlon  and  will  give  to  the  Invenil.  :^r  a 
term  of  17  years  from  the  date  of  pub  icatlon 
"the  exclusive  right  to  n  ik  .•>  i;  !  vend 
the  invention  In  the  U.  *■<)  .-is  i.d  the 
Trrritorles  thereof  " 

That  drscription  Is  a   'e\-l>  <  <    a- 
Infri:  .►■•      (.'.  obtain   from   •!.»■   Pi'f 
for  a  :o*  cents  and  fr'^m  wh.^li  :.•■ 
how  best  to  Infrlngp  •;.     p.i-t:.:      Ii 
ventlon   is  successfully  put  on   the   t: 
the   Infringers   res^^rt   to   this   textb  }.'.    a. •, h 
avidity 
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give  him  a  lot  of  trouble 

In    the    past    I    have    Joln^^l     j 
in  endeavoring  to  correct  sc::.e 
of  the  patent  system.     But  no  n 
we    tri«fd    to    do    we    always    f  i. 
ganlzatlon  of  patent  lawyers  blockind  us 

Apparently  this  Congress  Is  inclined  to 
maite  changes  In  the  patent  system  in  the  en 
deavor  to  remedy  some  of  Its  f  iv.'.'i  Pre 
-...:. ably  hearings  will  be  held  ' ..  .i-'-.-mine 
the  best  lines  of  action.  If  such  iiedrings 
are  held,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  testimi  ny  will 
be  obtained  from  small  manufactur(  rs  and 
Independent  inventors,  a.s  well  as  from 
lawyers  .i:  i  representatives  of  large 
tries      If  the  present   patent  system 
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ORD.  I  include  the  following  broadcast  by 
Fred  Atter  over  station  KFBB,  Great 
Palls.  Mont.,  on  April  29.  1942; 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  at  war  and 
it  is  our  patriotic  duty  as  citizens  to  support 
our  Government  in  every  way  we  possibly  can 
to  win  this  war  It  Is  our  duty  as  farmers  to 
try  and  shift  Into  the  production  of  crops 
most  vitally  needed,  if  we  can  do  so.  We 
must  produce  for  our  own  citizens  and  as 
much  more  as  we  can  without  limitation  to 
feed  ourselves  rnd  friends  Much  of  the 
world  Is  now  on  rations  and  the  people  are 
hungry  and  starving  We  must  be  permitted 
to  produce  surpluses  to  feed  our  friends  or  be 
compelled  tc  ration  our  own  citizens.  We 
need  alcohol  for  smokeless  powder  and  other 
synthetic  pioducta  that  must  be  made  from 
surplus  products  Fortunately  we  have  sur- 
pluses of  wheat  and  a  prospect  of  a  good  crop 
this  year,  bvit  next  year  the  farmers  will  not 
have  the  help  necessary  to  keep  up  our  pro- 
duction Our  wheat  will  keep  for  10  years  In 
a  dry  granary  In  this  area. 

The  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  asked  him 
to  remove  all  production  controls,  including 
cotton  and  wheat 

Senator  Ellison  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agricultural  Committee,  said  this: 

In  the  case  of  food  we  may  have  In  Amer- 
ica another  Pearl  Haibor  We  may  wake  up 
and  find  thai  our  country  has  an  inadequate 
food  supply 

The  Government  has  stabilized  all  prices. 
I  'hlnk  this  is  going  to  be  an  incentive  for 
f  irm  rs  in  areas  that  can  to  shift  away  from 
v.;>;V  To  stabilize  the  price  of  crops  con- 
sidered surplus  crops  encourages  farmers  out- 
side of  the  control  area  to  go  Into  the  produc- 
tion of  crops  under  control  This  proved  to 
be  what  did  happen  to  wheat. 

Montane  has  been  In  the  control  program 
since  1934  The  area  outside  of  the  control 
States  Increased  the  national  acreage  while 
we  were  under  control  It  then  became  neces- 
sary to  stop  that  increase  and  bring  that  area 
into  the  control  program,  but  they  were  al- 
lowed a  wheat  base,  which  made  it  necessary 
to  make  another  cut  In  the  area  u'der  con- 
trol This  Is  an  injustice  to  Montana.  This 
years  cut  was  about  11  percent.  We  are  told 
now  that  after  we  have  reduced  our  acreage 
twice  that  we  have  the  largest  surplus  on 
record. 

Obviously  Montana  is  due  for  another 
heavy  cut  The  report  of  the  Tolan  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  the  Migration  of  Desti- 
tute Citizens  found  that  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  with  the  larger  units  were  better  off 
under  the  control  program,  but  the  one-third 
of  the  farmers  with  the  small  units  were 
worse  (  fr  i:  ci  -hat  over  700.000  farm  families 
were  fcrr^d  f.-  m  the  farms  since  1935.  Mon- 
tana lost  8.915  since  1935.  Hill  County  lost 
279.  The  1942  acre  reduction  was  about  27.000 
acres  in  Hill  County,  that  is  equivalent  to 
90  r  T"  -  v.th  a  wheat  base  of  300  acres.  The 
194J  -•  le  reduction  would  sustain  many 
farm  families.  We  have  not  found  how  we 
can  recover  that  lost  Income  yet,  as  the 
records  will  indicate. 

I  have  asked  the  directors  of  the  experi- 
mental stations  at  both  Fort  Asslnnibolne 
.'.]'•:'.  B  7i--— .-'.an  to  help  us.  Their  production 
r:_ra;  ci-  not  show  us  the  way  I  am  risk- 
ing some  flax,  though  the  records  show  sev- 
eral complete  failures  and  a  low  average 
yield.  Some  years  it  is  a  paying  crop,  dryer 
years  It  falls. 

Friends,  do  you  realize  Montana  produces 
the  highest  quality  wheat  in  the  United 
States?  Please  notice  the  Minneapolis  grain 
quotations.  You  will  notice  Montana  Spring 
A  heat  Is  quoted  above  wheat  from  any  other 
Sate  for  like  grade,  the  price  varies  from  3 
":.ts  to  7  cents  over.  KrER  announces 
glide  prices  daily,  and  In   a^i.uon  protein 


prices,  which  adds  up  to  grade  price — plus 
premium  price — plus  5  cents  over  for  spring 
wheat.  This  fact  certainly  Indicates  there  is 
a  demand  for  Montana  wheat  regardless  of 
the  so-called  surpltises.  There  never  was  a 
surplus  of  Montana  wheat.  To  what  extent 
can  the  dry-land  farmers  diversify?  We  need 
help  on  that  one. 

The  wheat  referendum  Is  set  for  May  2. 
1942  We  are  told  that  If  the  quota  is  not 
approved,  there  will  be  no  stabilizing  loans. 
Last  May  we  voted  for  and  passed  the  quota. 
Have  we  forgotten  that  before  we  had  the 
quota,  we  did  have  loans,  and  the  loans  d'.d 
have  the  same  stabilizing  effect  on  prices  us 
they  do  with  the  quota  In  force? 

I  qxK)t«  .from  the  Congressional  Record 
of  November  10,  1941,  pag.  8731. 

"Senator  Ellendir.  The  rice  farmers  have 
never  voted  for  a  marketing  quota.  Th^y 
had  the  opportunity  of  voting  quotas  on  two 
different  occasions,  as  I  recall,  and  voted 
them  down.  •  •  •  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  made  It  possible  for  the  rice 
farmers  to  borrow  as  much  as  85  percent  of 
parity." 

The  rice  farmers  voted  the  quota  down 
and  did  get  the  loan.  If  the  quota  Is  voted 
down  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  docs 
not  extend  the  loan,  is  that  not  an  admission 
that  the  program  is  a  failure?  II  It  Is  ap- 
proved and  continues  It  will  destroy  Just  so 
many  farm  units  every  cut  that  is  made. 
ThanK  you. 


Service  Men  Deserve  Pay   Increase 


EXTENSION  OF  RKM.AHKS 

or 

HON   STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

^      n:  ■ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  l'.'4'l 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiic  bill  to 
increase  the  pay  of  the  men  in  our  armed 
forces  and  the  Rankin  amendment  which 
we  adopted  in  passing  the  bill  had  my 
support.  In  Australia  at  this  moment 
American  soldiers  at  $30  per  month  are 
fighting  side  by  side  with  Australians  who 
receive  $65  per  month.  Australia  is  a 
poor  country  compared  to  the  wealth  of 
this  Nation.  Canada  also  pays  her  sol- 
diers more  than  we  pay  ours.  The 
Canadian  Government  pays  a  private  and 
wife  and  two  children  $99  per  month.  It 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  simple  justice — 
too  long  delayed — for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  pass  this  bill  increasing 
the  pay  of  men  in  our  armed  forces  from 
$21  per  month  to  $50  per  month  mini- 
mum. 

It  took  13  years  following  V/orld  War 
No.  1  to  adjust  the  compensation  of  our 
soldiers,  and  we  are  thankful  that  in  this 
war  against  dictatorship  aggression  the 
men  in  our  armed  forces  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  wait  any  longer  for  this  adjust- 
ment of  their  compensation.  Surely  un- 
skilled labor  in  private  industry  should 
not  be  better  paid  than  those  fine  young 
men  who  have  left  their  homes  and  loved 
ones  in  response  to  a  grave  national 
duty.  Furthermore,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  many  young  men  in  civil  life  are 
performing  useful  service  at  occupations 
likely  to  be  helpful  to  them  in  the  future. 
They  are  building  for  their  own  future, 
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I  O.) 


ii  !it   at    va- 


iMuning  Mid  becoming  « 

rkwis  peaoptim»  pursu:;.^-. 

Youni:  Mi'-n  in  our  arrr.fd  Ukc>  ^  ar-' 
being  schooled  a,-  .'-■piciai:-:^  m  y:.<\  or.'- 
thing— destroyi:.^:  tht  :r  en.  i::;.  ^  :,:;d  :■.' 
the  same  time  av(.);dii:c  bt  n..  kii'.nL 
Congress  should  now  pruv,d>'  lii.tt  nur 
Government  match  doliar  h^r  dollar  up 
to  SJO  pf  ;  !iii.);-,-h  th"'  a!lnf nitMit  taken 
from  \h*'  Mildi*  ■'<  or  srodo.i^  p.,v  .ind  jOi'.- 
$10  munihly  fur  eaci:  additioral  de- 
pendent. 

If  It  IS  to  bo  noc<;.s.^a;y  tc  si  ;>.i:,ar  l;i;>- 
ban.ds  :;od  \\t\'o.s  fur  [!;e  duration  and 
son.^  vvlio  aro  .suppor'inR  thnr  moihrr., 
oiir  Go\.  mmt-nt  should  certamly  provide 
care  for  th«^e  incapable  oi  support  It 
is  an  act  of  .simpio  just  ice  to  pa.s.  this 
legislation  for  the  xrA:n  :n  our  airnrci 
forces. 


Draft  Everyone 


EXTE.\.=:iON   OF  RriMARKS 


HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1942 

Mr  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
RrooFn  I  include  the  followme  re'^oiu- 
tien  ad'P'ed  recently  by  the  Lo  Plni.- 
County  Council,  Veteran>  of  Inuustry  of 
America,  at   Potrau    Ok!a; 

Whereas  fiiini  all  ri(w~p;i;>r  r(;>  r*.'-  u::c\ 
radio  announcements  it  >o  p.  af  'ho  a.  \r 
everything  pertaining  to  \h<-  war  efluri,  m 
Washington  and  over  the  .  o oi.  country,  is 
m  turmoil  fl-  d  a  'oop  n*  r.-?.:;;-    -i:  and 

Whereas  o  rooh<-r  aoot  a-^-  Oor  there  Is 
almost  a  total  lack  of  ur;':^  f  -o o-m  be- 
tween and  among  the  rltl?.  ■  -  o:  t..,^^  U:o. ttd 
States;  and 

Wherea?  on  the  front  of  the  new  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Building  there  Is  an 
Inscription.  "Equality  and  Justice  to  rP  bv 
law";  and 

Whereas  It  further  appears  that  about 
everybody  is  measuring  their  Americanism 
and  patriotism  in  terms  of  the  almighty  dol- 
lar, und  what  they  can  get  while  the  gettmg 
Is  ?ord.  In  profits  and  benefits  cut  of  their 
v.-  o  '""iTV;  and 

Wilt  reas  we  arr  at  war  nrai  ;•  luither  ap- 
pears a  real  war  ar.ct  'har  th"Te  is  only  one 
way  and  one  way  alone,  tc  fight  a  real  war  to 
a  .successful  conclusion,  and  that  Is  by  The 
principles  of  equality  and  Justice  to  all  by 
law:  Now  be  it  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Le  Flore  County  Council  of 
the  Veterans  of  Industry  of  Amr'-ica  in 
solemn  and  prayerful  assemblage'  "■  '■  o^ 
Easter  Sunday.  April  5,  1942,  Thar  tor  re- 
gress of  the  United  States  be,  and  ar>  !.■  otoy, 
memorialized  to  snap  out  of  tbp'r  d'fair. 
world  and  emotional  and  hysterica'  5'a'(  f 
mind  and  get  their  fcrt  baek  on  Uie  firm 
err,irr:ds  <  t  rtaititles  and  verities  ar.d  .-ee  tlai* 
;he  ec  r.,  o.y  of  the  United  Sta'es  of  A:;, erica 
!.'-  oi<i,  .  d  Ui)<  n  a  -ciund  and  tcOil  war  hafis; 
Ilia?  :.s  t.  .'iay  that  each  and  tvery  coizen. 
wlie'loT  'hey  be  high  cr  Icwr  rirh  cr  peer 
black  cr  white,  millionaires  cr  patip*  r?  United 
States  Senators  and  CongTe?pmen  or  p'ree' 
sweepers,  be  placed  upon  that  equality  of  com- 
modities and  constimer  goods  by  total  ration- 


ing, .o.ri  that  i;;  tei  rioOur  -ay  that  If  the 
pauper  anc;  the  -trre;  .^w.-tj>tr  have  one  bean. 
■••■'■  '  ■  •'  ;o.a  f  v,'!v  i  •;.,  :  person  in  the  United 
'^  '  '  *  '  bean,  and  if  the  millionaire 
*  '  -o-:  it.  ..  then  eacli  and  every  other 
person  in  the  United  Slates  of  America  have 
four  beans— Just  plain  equalltv  and  justice  to 
all  by  law— for  the  duration  ii  ;!..  war;  and 
be  p  fnrther 

.V'  M     ed  That  each  and  every  citizen  of  the 

^'o  ;.  0  Sooi-  ei  America,  either  direcily  by 
E.\e>u'ivi  Li-^.tt  ii  iudirecily  by  tiixatiou,  La 
equalized  at  the  same  income  level,  according 
to  the  number  of  children  or  other  depend- 
ents such  citizen  may  have — Just  plain  equal- 
ity and  Justice  to  all  by  law— for  the  duration 
.•  lie  war;  and  be  it  further 
^'-  '■"■'  t:.;o  ;:tfp.  „,,d  money,  as  the 
lo.o.,..:\  m  \:v:^^.->]  t  An,. uranism  find  ps- 
Uiomn,  tK?  ta.;v,;eaOe  .■.;  :  ,,;..■  ;,.v.'.o  \:  \  :aw 
and  iliut  ai,y  clU^en  vWi.  !>;oo-e.-  ...]  w.,.ru.iy 
neglects  to  perform  tie  e^.oe-  aoe.  v,  :k  .i;.~- 
Ing  out  of  the  respon.-.i  \  .,  -  i;o>  ,  ;  .e..  ;  ., 
proper  authority  and  wo.v  ue.ii,:.  i...  Oi;,/,.,- 
tlons  of  his  resource-  i.a  •..,.■  is,  be  placed 
In  a  concentration  can.p  r  i  the  duration  of 
the  war  and  branded  wo.  ,  red-hot  iron  on 
the  forehead  a.s  a  traiii,!  lo  ius  cctintrv— 'u-; 
plain  equality  bad  justice  to  all  b,  .uw  aou 
be  .t  furth.  r 

iie.-e.rea  That  wt  endorse  fulO  and  uoani- 
nieuslv  I  la  edOi.ria.;  ar-jKeoanti  :;;  thr  T.ira,-- 
i^'c>■^d  ef  F.^rt  Snvh  A;k,  uatnr  CKOe  el 
.Ap:  .,;    1      1942    a.-   ti..,ev,.r 

DRAf-T    F'  JRTONE  AND   EVZSTTHING 

"After  World  War  No.  1  practically  everyone 
went  around  muttering  that  next  time  it 
would  be  different,  we  wouldn't  have  any 
confusion,  no  one  would  make  a  million  dol- 
lars out  of  the  -Aar  everyone  would  be 
drafted,  et   cetera    et  cetera. 

"Now  It  >  r.  (  aled  that  a  Cleveland  con- 
tractor cliar,:ea  i^t)  ir  p  r  ,.e;  lane  starters  he 
estimated  wou.d  ccsi  $272  The  Government, 
meaning  you  taxpayers,  paid  enough  that  a 
woman  secreo  rv  of  that  firm  r-  '  *4i'  f>Hi  ]  ... 
year.  A  ne-.v  rn-.n'oyee  got  a  bero--  r:  jti;  .khi 
after  6  weeks  Every  employee  got  a  bonus. 
And  the  taxpayers  footed  the  bill. 

"The  Government  right  now  should  say  to 
all  of  U8 : 

"  'You  are  not  going  to  make  a  million 
dollars.  You  are  not  going  to  get  exorbitant 
wages.  You  are  not  going  to  profiteer  on 
foodstufls.  You  are  not  going  to  play  code- 
ball  with  civilian  defense.  You  are  not  go- 
ing to  hoard  anything.  You  are  not  going  to 
rent-gouge.  You  are  not  going  to  exhaust 
your  energies  undermining  labor.  You  are 
not  going  to  carp  and  whine,  unless  you  first 
do  your  share.  You  are  not  going  to  dodge 
your  full  measure  of  this  fight.  Because: 
You  are  going  to  win  this  war.  If  that  be 
dictatorship,  make  the  most  of  it — for  the 
duration  '  "    And  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
mailed  to  tOe  Pscsident  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  lu  our  Congressman,  to  our  Sen- 
ators, to  our  Governor,  to  our  State  officers, 
and  to  other  executives  aflUiated  with  our 
organization. 

Aciepted  tl-.i.'-   AprU  5.  1942. 

Le  Flore  County  Council.  Veterans 
t  Industry  of  America  Le  More 
County.  Okla  .  at  Poteau;  Sidney 
Smith,  cha.rinan.  Arlcoma,  Okla.; 
J.:n  H  D  V..-,  Poteau,  Okla.; 
Hupr.  H  vvar;j,  Cameron,  Okla: 
W  J  H  (  ;i  ■ ;, .  ■  u  W"  .i~U  : ,  O)  k . ,  i  J  'T . 
McCie;iae, ,  P,,:,anot  OKia  ¥  M. 
Ku.ft.  1-  "t.e,i,  oiKlrt  :  Kobert 
Wr:t;ht    P    O'V.a    (  'K.a  ,    i <    0    OKOi- 

Uep    P.  te.i'.;.    i^ee.,,. 

Attest  ; 

Hugh  Hov^aks. 

Secretary,  Cameron,  Okla. 


Gasoline  Ration-ng 


EXTENSION    i.r    l:r.,'.oAr,KS 


HON.  ALBEN  W,  EARKLEY 


IN    TPF    -PV,.viF    OK   "IHE   T^KVIVU   1:  i  .n  1  £5 

/"oJ..,.    May  15   1942 

M-:    BAHKLEY.     Mi.  Pio-drnt.  1  .isk 
tnoari  !  ;  ':s  consent  to  have  printed  In 


tio 


nci.x  (ef  t!ie  Kf,, 


\  e ;  \' 


^^>'i'  ;:'<,  o;    ;:;    ,o:    exc  ■  ',y.     ;..,;,i    .t    i  ao  ■ 
bioadvaiN;    by  Fioieri   L/\^.:-    Jj      n;i  IvPiV 
14     1942    on  the   isMia:-!:,    e:    X   K-f^unnv- 
v:''.\  iori  eai'ri^ 

T!>''-e  b-'in:'  ne  e'yifX'tion,  '  ^o'-  e\:-c>pt 
woo-  or('>  T-eci  to  b"  p;  mted  in  the  l-Jn  or-r 
a.-  !:  ;^  u  .■ : 

loo  :a:  r  .  er  ihe  issuance  of  X  gaso- 
line oatii-n  (aoo-  f -^  CorLnTssrU'Ti  wbs-  f\<M 
g'-M-g  -ireng  liere  in  \\'a -i  ..r.u  ■  :.  n,<:;,v  But 
tni>  iirne,  toe  so.  .■\.'.a:  u  ,,-  ij.-.i  ^  cr,  ;,.:■  by 
the  Senae,.;-,  i,:,i<  Oa''  ii*  10  e-n  o  1 .0  j\  e:-  tOen.- 
we\'f  ,  arc.  11,:.'  11;  tons  'xt  ;■■..■  :i,;e  raw*-  ,:e- 
P  '■  ■'•■■>  ^^-  '  P-'^O'ed  t;;  s."  ro  oerly  ti.e  tat  t 
that  n.,i::v  Meoioto-  .;  I.  .  :  e:t-,-  nao  !e,,e:\tu 
un.onitr'd  ratain  ra'O 

!Sen,aor  Dcovnty  ■  i  tOdlfornla,  forreu  on  a 
he:  100  ;-  eeM  .n  ^r;^.  Senate,  wnei,  h,,  j,^^,,^^ 
f'  ■    oaie't;,    •-    ;,    e,  :dprati(5n    ,'!    n    r«  seiutii ai 

WhlCO    VI     'U,.i:    ex;i:eb,-,   0;if.   .S,  i..0(    ,s   U.Na|,.'I,)n  e.  ,o 

Of  the  ucr,  r:o.i.i.ce  uy  ao\  M' ni  er  .  >j  i."', i:.p:  *->.« 
cf  an  X  ca:d  benaOri  U-  v,  .m  v  ,s,  re!»t,.iut  Uin 
Wa>  raO  Ci  :r,^:ciered  But  bt  1 ,  oa-  o,  wais 
slaiittd  dc:wri  b\  a  v  ,:,  e,!-,;.'-  i.oe- m.  n  le  ni 
ag.'d  and  re.-p.xied  S-n.o  r  Norrls  t!  .\e- 
bre-K.v  ^^!  :  ,'e  ..,  f ;■;,[,;  :;.,  j,ar,.t,-  as  a  a:i 
groups  had  eX(,;:a-.-0  Oa.ne.:,,  „  vei\  l,.e  k.y 
on  t!i'-  w.eea  :aa'0.  ,i.  a  .;..  ol  O,.:;;  ■» 
pre,-,-.ed  n-er.one:.!  h^a,:,'e  the  mlh:.  ;•■,•■  ;.- 
t-or  o  Oi  iiiany  i  •!  ':.<■  ;,.  .i.  >  rvnco^  .  ■;  e'..- 
a:!:or  Senator  Bark:  i  y  -.....,  ■.:.  '.x  ^  _,. 
to  -rt'  w...-  a  •■e,a>  ;  ,  xo,  ■.  n."  He  said  that 
6  eiL,  X  core-,  w,-.,  :-  .1.  e,  :a  Washington  on 
the  first  gasoline-regisiration  day,  and  that 
because  200  of  those  were  issued  to  Congress- 
men, Congress  waa  criUcized  throughout  the 
Nation.  Senator  E'rk'  ft — who,  as  you  know, 
is  the  majority  ..da  in  the  Senate — said 
that  another  new.-paper  has  started  a  cam- 
paign to  undermine  public  faith  in  Con- 
gress, and  he  added  that  he  did  not  propose 
to  be  cowed  or  intimidated  by  It 

We  had  some  other  reaction  today  to  this 
campaign  agaliist  Congress.  It  came  from 
Pulton  Lewis,  Jr..  whom  you  usually  hear  at 
this  time,  and  for  whom  I  em  substituting 
while  he  recovers  in  the  hospital  from  a  very 
severe  carbunkle  on  his  Up.  Mr  Lewis  was 
able  to  speak  today,  without  too  much  diffi- 
culty, and  so  I  talked  with  him  by  telephone 
on  this  very  subject.  And  what  I  say  from 
now  on  on  the  subject  of  gasoline-ration  cards 
for  Congressmen  is  what  I  understood  to  be 
the  views  of  your  regular  commentator. 

Our  Congress,  and  the  faith  of  the  people 
In  it,  is  the  bulwark  against  attacks  upon 
American  democracy.  Hitler  has  no  congress, 
and  ncthine  that  resembles  it.  Mussolini  has 
no  cer  Loa  -  and  nothing  that  resembles  it, 
and  certaiuly  there  is  no  congreR.-  in  .I,.f  am 
One  of  the  things  that  Hitler  wc  ..a  ..kt  oe-t 
would  be  to  be  able  to  destroy  Uie  faith  of 
the  American  people  in  Congress,  and  thereby 
destroy  the  Congre«^s  ltf?elf,  and,  for  all  prac- 
tical   purpo.'-ee     def^trcy    democracy    in    the 

Uo.'ea    soo.  '■ 

Ft  Ui  .fee  r<  .-'  •  «  rre-v  attack  that  is  made 
f^n  Congress  -0  o  i  b.  carefully  examined. 
It  prebably  is  true  Oea*  0'  •■  l,ey-  -.-e..  '■•;.  w  ;  ,,,»i 
havfi  pu-  Congre^-  o.  -.ia,0  a  oaa  ,:,, .  :  -  t.-.r 
fi'  ohifi  gasoline  rationing  is  concernrtl  were 
.. spired  by  any  unpatriotic  motives.    But 
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c«;:^.iily  Is  true  that  pfr.,wi.-  w.  'h  un- 
patriotic motives  have  been  pleased  by  the 
whole  affair. 

The  truth  Is  that  when  any 
was  given  an  unlimited  gasoline-rati 
b«  was  not  given  any  special  privilege 
he  was  a  Congressman.     That  card 
entitled  him  to  go  sailing  around  the 
on  Joy  rides,  or  permit   him  and   hi? 
free  use  of  their  cars  for   whatever 
they  might  choose.    He  is  required  by 
pledge   and   by   the  latloning   regula 
use  the  gasoline  he  gets  with  the  X 
purely  cfflcial  use.  and   that  means 
cannot  have  even  the  3  gallons  he 
allowed  under  an  A  card  for  Joy  ndin 

Thousands  upon   thousands  of  X 
cards  have  been  tssued  throughout 
during  the  past  3  days  .n  which  easti 
tonsts  were  given  their  ration  cards 
nesamen  who  need  their  cards  :..   •: 
some  defense  workers,  and  ihouA.i;.„j  , 
who  needed  more  gasoline  than  was 
under  the  limited  cards  have  been  gi 
limited  rations     Those  persons  have  i 
branded  as  unpatriotic  or  untru-' j.  - 
cause  they  had  asked  and  receivt  i  •. 
mum  amounts  cf  gL:sol:ne.     It  is  har 
why  a  Congressman  is  In  a  different  \ 
particularly  since  he  is  serving,  here  li 
Ington.    the   Interests  of   thotisands 
stituents  back  home  and  has  to  nu 
merable   miles  between  the  Govern 
partments  which  are   now  sprawled 
Washington  and  have  even  reached  s 
Wash  ine  ten. 

Every  American  who  Is  old  enough 
y,,,  v.s  .,r;ri»5s  agamst  his  Repre-rr.- 
<  '    --        d   against  hL<  Sena'    r   :: 

things    that    dtjplea.'-e    him      He    c. 
against   them,    and   if   enough    peopl 
the  same  way  he  does  they  can  defeajt 
That  is  the  American  wav 

Propaganda  and    mlsr- :  rr-,n. ■  r. 
the  American  way.  and  u  !~    ::   '   -; 
say   that   a   widespread  attac  s     .:: 
vital  part  of  democratic  govcinmer. . 
gress    is    undesirable,    especially    whe 
ounce  of    ••.      Nation's   energy    is   n 
flght  a   %.i.-   ::.at   is  the  most  serious 
American  history 
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The  Late  Waiter  Ford  Reyno 

kx'itn.'^kjN"  of  rp:mark^ 
HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCLlFjFE 

IN    THE    .~-FN,\TE    OF    TtlE    UNITED    ~ 

F-:di:    A/3V  15    :-'4: 
M     RADCLIFFE       Mr  Pv^^^^dni.  I  X'k 

App+nd.x  of  'hr^  Rf,:c?i3  an  edi'.'T-.ii:  pub- 
!:-h-d    ;n    'he   Ba;t;r:M:T   Sun   ;.  f   Mjy   5, 

1942  'x\'h  T'''-z:v.6  'n  ';>>  .-ervic-s  |:,I  :he 
Lr-^  W.iTfr  For::  R^vno!d^.  n^a:r;^'nu'i- 
c.n  :  :  ::-:,'  C  'a^-  .md  Geode'ii-  Sur.rv.         ' 

ThtT^'  br-:::,;  n^'i  i-bjrC'ini;,  ;i;e  -c  ;;or:a; 
wa.-     :.:-:id  :o  u^'  pr.n't'd  ;n  the  F:Et,ORD, 

PtJBLlC  SFR'.  ^V■TS    -A    iRTHY       F    THT    Nl%!E 

Th->    ,a-p    W.il-er    F.rd    Rev;:.  ici>    b|:e    'hr; 

•r.-'     Section     :,r     T' . -r.: c^s .  . ■ .    n,     D;v:|:    a     cf    | 

6ur-,e".  'A  ^  ..h  ri:tM:'>  '.i  a  n^,i;!''r;'v  c'  p:<  '•■;- 
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l:.g      It  h-   t-.,-ici   bf^-r.   a   Se:.a'or  or  a  Merr.btT 
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would  have  understood  that  he  was  a  man  In 
public  life,  and  his  death  would  have  been 
regarded  a  having  some  effect  on  the  course 
of  public  affairs. 

Yet  It  is  probable  that  one  might  pick  out 
a  whole  platoon  of  Representatives  and  add  a 
squad  of  S3nators  all  of  whom  together  have 
performed  less  public  service  than  did  this 
scientist  The  measure  of  his  work  is  to  con- 
sider what  would  have  followed  had  it  not 
been  done  or  had  It  been  done  incompetently. 
Among  the  posslole  results  of  bad  work  in  the 
position  he  held  are  countless  shipw^recks.  the 
disruption  of  air  traffic,  and  the  disablement 
of  cur  harbors. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  existed 
approximately  in  its  present  form  for  99  years. 
the  legislation  establishing  it  having  been 
adopted  March  30.  1843  But  an  earlier  or- 
ganization engaged  on  similar  work  goes  back 
to  the  administration  of  President  Jefferson. 
Its  business  is  to  make  and  publish  precise 
measurements  of  our  coasts,  harbors,  naviga- 
ble rivers,  as  far  as  ocean  ships  may  ascend 
them,  and  the  waters  adjacent  to  cur  coasts 

So  well  has  it  performed  the  wor^  assigned 
to  It  that  Its  charts,  maps  and  surveys  are 
not  only  the  most  numerous  but  also  the 
most  accurate  in  the  wcrld.  Yet  few  people 
are  aware  of  its  existence  It  is  one  of  that 
lar>?e  number  of  agencies,  scientific,  economic, 
an'i  scholarly  that  do  vastly  more  credit  to 
the  Co\ernm2nt  of  the  United  State,  than 
those  branches  that  are  forever  in  the  public 
eye. 


Senator  Byrd 


PXTEN'-'TON   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CARTER  GLASS 

IN    I  Hi.   lENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
F^idav-  May  15.  1942 

M.      CrLA--<      M:.    President,    I    ask 

;r  u'.  mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 

Ri'yr.p.o  an  article  by  Frank  R.  Kent  con- 

' :  ".  .'EC  mv  distinguished  colleague  from 

V:-:r::.,i     Mr    Ryrd]. 

Thici>-  briHt;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a,  'ollows: 

rut    GRFKT     ~,\MF     "F    POLITICS 
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w.   H  NT.TON. — The    recent    rather    coarse 
:  b  :   Mr.  Lowell  Mellett.  head  of  the 

O:!.  ■  'r  '  .-nment  Reports,  against  Sen- 
ator H.\RRY  F  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  was  not  very 
Important  but  it  was  illuminating.  In  the 
course  of  a  long  political  career  Senator  Byrd 
has  thriven  on  the  abuse  of  many  men  far 
more  eminent  and  effective.  Though  he  did 
not.  he  easily  could  have  afforded  to  Ignore  it. 
The  incident  was  chiefly  interesting  be- 
cause again  it  reveals  the  extreme  bitterness 
of  feeling  among  the  more  advanced  New 
LValers  toward  the  Virginia  Senator.  It  is 
lio  exaeseratlon  to  sav  that  the  higher  ad- 
ministration politicians  hate  him  more  than 
thpv  d  i:  V  -h-r  man  in  public  life.  All  the 
ha-e  •:.'.■  ca:.  -pare  from  the  independent 
rclumrn.sts  they  lavish  on  Senator  Btrd. 
Their  di.staste  for  him  is  much  greater  than 
for  any  Republican  It  is  Intensified  by  their 
in.'ibih.'v  to  damage  or  divert  him.  though 
r.^r  V    t  a  -^    tried   to   do    both — and   still   are 

T::e  reasons  for  the  antl-BTW)  feeling  are 

c:     ;       Th-  ::.  1  ..      .e  .s  that  from  1933,  when 
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the  New  Deal  spending  policies  were  Inaugu- 
rated, Senator  Byrd,  more  than  any  other 
man  In  Congress,  consistently,  constantly, 
and  effectively  has  opposed  the  waste  at 
the  public  money  and  pointed  out  the  use- 
less extravagances  of  the  administration.  He 
did  not  oppose  the  New  Deal  "objectives." 
but  he  kept  his  finger  always  on  the  New 
Deal  administrative  Incompetencv  and  finan- 
cial Irresponsibility. 

These,  of  course,  are  its  most  vulnerable 
points  and,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  the 
pressure  of  Senator  Byrd  upon  them  was  ex- 
tr.^mely  Irritating.  In  the  early  days,  consid- 
erable White  House  cajolery  was  used  In  the 
effort  to  divert  Senator  Byrd,  but  that  was 
abandoned  long  ago.  Since  then,  attempts  to 
build  up  an  anti-Byrd  machine  in  his  State 
have  been  made  and  administration  patronage 
has  been  freely  used  against  him.  All  of  this 
haa  proved  futile  to  damage  Senator  Byrd  in 
his  State,  in  the  Senate,  or  in  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  grown  stronger  in 
them  all  and  his  opponents,  in  the  absence  of 
arguments,  are  reduced  to  epithets  and  a  sin- 
gularly ineffectual  campaign  of  personal  dis- 
paragement. 

Since  the  war  Senator  Byrd  has  intensified 
his  economy  fight  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Be- 
cause the  unnecessary  waste  has  been  many 
times  multiplied;  (2)  because  cf  his  entirely 
sound  conviction  that  rigid  retrenchment  in 
the  nonwar  expenses  Is  essential  to  winning 
the  war.  He  has  voted  with  the  President  on 
every  war  appropriation  and  war  power  bill, 
and  he  has  consistently  supported  his  foreign 
policy  But  his  proposal  for  cutting  $2,000- 
000.000  from  nonwar  governmental  expendi- 
tures is  supported  by  a  strong  public  senti- 
ment in  the  country  and  in  the  Senate 
Moreover,  they  are  in  tune  with  the  Presi- 
dent's own  recommendations  of  January  1941. 

The  thing  about  Senator  Byrd  that  par- 
ticularly angers  the  New  Deal  spenders  Is 
that  neither  his  democracy  nor  his  patriot- 
ism can  be  impugned.  As  a  man.  as  a  Demo- 
crat, and  as  a  patriot,  he  will  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  any  of  them,  from  the 
White  House  down;  nor  will  all  the  little 
administration  name  callers  and  smear  artists 
be  able  to  do  him  Injury  Before  long  Sena- 
tor Byrd.  Senator  Tydincs,  Senator  McKel- 
LAR.  and  others  who  are  making  this  fight 
are  going  to  make  a  very  real  dent  in  govern- 
mental extravagance  and  a  lot  of  useless  job- 
holders are  going  to  be  severed  from  the  pay 
roll.  They  do  not  like  the  prospect  and  the 
recent  attack  on  Senator  Byrd  is  a  sample  of 
the  kind  of  stuff  that  may  be  expected  from 
them. 

Soon  or  late,  it  is  going  to  become  clear 
to  the  people  generally  that  everybody  is 
making  sacrifices  in  this  war  except  the  New 
Dealers  at  Washington.  These  are  not  only 
holding  on  to  their  social  gains  but  holding 
even  harder  to  their  unnecessary  jobs.  With 
the  heaviest  taxes  In  history  pressing  upon 
rich  and  poor  alike,  with  inflation  a  peril 
which  is  being  feebly  dealt  with  by  the 
administration,  with  the  Nation  needing 
every  dollar  in  revenue  It  can  get,  the  gentle- 
men who  man  these  unnecessary  and  expen- 
sive governmental  gadgets  fight  like  tigers 
to  prevent  their  elimination,  and  do  so  with 
White  House  approval.  On  Monday  the 
President  did  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
Byrd  committee  by  asking  Congress  for  re- 
duced appropriations  for  the  Civilian  Con- 
serve tion  Corps  and  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration. But  the  Byrd  committee  asks 
their  complete  abolition  for  the  war  period, 
which  arouses  the  most  violent  jobholder 
anugonlsm.  In  the  face  of  this  the  Presi- 
dent continues  to  Ignore  the  committee,  in- 
sists that  those  who  urge  economy  upon  him 
are  "never  specific,"  and  his  underlings  exude 
abuse.    It  Is  a  poor  way  to  meet  a  vital  issue. 
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HON.  WILL!A>1  LANGER 

IN    THE  SENATE  O'    THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fridav   Xai  15,  1942 

!vl:  L\XGrT;  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
uiiHi.miuu.s  coiiieui  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Rich- 
land County  Farmer-Globe,  Wahpeton, 
N.  Dak.,  of  May  12  1P42.  entitled  "Silver 
Bullets." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SILVER   BtJLLETS 

"Save  and  serve  for  victory!"  Tliat  is  the 
battle  cry  in  the  plants  and  factories  all  over 
the  country  Industry  Is  not  only  concen- 
trating on  turning  out  the  weapons  of  war 
but  Is  ilso  waging  an  all-out  effort  to  promote 
the  sale  of  war  bonds. 

Already  more  than  80  percent  of  the  8,000 
firms  representing  the  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  have  pay- 
roll savings  plans  in  operation.  The  majority 
of  oflJcers  and  employees  have  Invested  heav- 
ily and  are  now  asked  to  Invest  as  much  more 
than  10  percent  of  their  Incomes  as  they  pos- 
sibly can 

We  all  have  to  do  our  part  in  winning  this 
war.  Hoarding  money  keeps  weapons  from 
our  fighting  men.  Our  efforts  to  arm  them 
mtist  know  no  waste,  no  squandering  of  assets. 
In  this  struggle  the  idle  dollar  Is  like  a  soldier 
a.<;kop  at  his  post. 

A  \ ',ir  Bond  is  an  Investment  for  the  future. 
Tew  percent  of  a  yearly  Income  Is  a  small  loan 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  glorloUs  freedom 
and  to  our  effort  to  see  that  the  traditions 
and  our  American  way  of  life  shall  continue. 
Our  contribution  toward  such  a  cause  tran- 
scends obligation  and  sacrifice  It  Ls  not  only 
our  duty  to  respond  to  our  Nation's  cry  In 
time  of  need;  It  Is  also  our  privilege — a  priv- 
ilege to  share  In  the  attainment  of  the  vic- 
tory to  which  we  are  pledged. 

Winning  this  war  Is  going  to  take  the 
mightiest  effort  America  has  ever  made — in 
men,  in  materials,  and  in  money.  Every  dime 
Is  a  silver  bullet,  every  dollar  the  wings  of 
our  planes,  to  be  turned  against  the  foe. 


Help  Win  the  War 


FXTF\.'=;iON   OF   F:FMARKS 


HON.  JOSH  LEE 

Lit     UKLAH(JM.\ 

i:;  THE  -en,\tf  of  the  united  states 


Monday    M- 

F-:d. 


1^  'Ugislative  day  of 
May  15),  1942 

M:  UF  M:  P: esident,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.^ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  radio  address  de- 
livered by  me  on  May  14    1<M2,  on  the 

sub  if    '  HOp  W.n  the  War. 

Th-r-  ])'  .-u  r:o  objection,  thj-  address 
wa-  ordcrei:  to  b-,  pimtia  m  th-  Recokd, 
a,^  fuii(iu.>: 


Home  folks  and  neighbors.  I  am  speaking  to 
you  from  Washington  because  there  are  so 
many  tasks  which  require  my  attention  here. 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  in  person 
but  the  great  undertaking  of  changing  our 
Nation  from  peace  to  war  demands  the  full 
effort  of  every  official  of  the  Government. 

In  this  critical  hour  r.-e  must  all  stay  at 
our  posts  of  duty  with  our  energy  directed 
toward  one  goal— victory. 

I  shall  take  advantage  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  return  and  make  a  report  to  you 
in  person,  but  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  not 
leave  Washington  as  long  as  any  Important 
duty  demands  my  attention  here. 

In  cha.iging  from  peace  to  war.  there  are 
many  dislocations  which  require  adjustments. 
Furthermore,  there  is  much  necessary  legisla- 
tion which  demands  careful  consideration  as 
well  as  speed.  Therefore,  I  consider  It  my 
duty  as  well  as  my  privilege  to  contribute 
everything  possible  to  a  smoother  operation 
of  our  war  government,  the  speeding  up  cf 
production,  and  the  rapid  building  of  miU- 
tary  and  naval  might  lu  order  that  we  may 
win  this  war  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Every  day  that  we  save  will  save  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  American  boj-s. 

Today  the  people  of  Oklahoma  have  reg- 
istered for  the  purchase  of  War  Bonds.  The 
appeal  of  our  Government  for  the  purchase 
of  War  Bonds  has  met  with  such  patriotic 
response  that  President  Roosevelt  has  asked 
us  to  continue  for  a  while  longer  the  method 
of  raising  money  by  voluntary  subscription. 

I  can  assume  you  that  it  Is  the  determined 
purpose  of  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  see  to  it  that  your 
money  Is  spent  only  for  those  things  which 
are  vital  and  necessary  to  the  winning  of 
this  war.  Speaking  as  your  Senator,  I  am 
determined  that  every  dollar  of  this  money 
shall  go  toward  winning  the  wax. 

Our  cities  have  not  as  yet  been  bombed 
by  the  enemy  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  we  are  fairly  safe  from  any  Im- 
mediate and  extensive  bombing.  Contrast 
this  with  England  where  50.000  civUians  have 
been  killed  by  enemy  bombs.  But  do  you 
think  we  would  be  enjoying  this  security 
today  If  we  had  stood  back  and  allowed 
England  and  her  Allies  to  be  destroyed  as 
they  certainly  would  have  been  without  our 
aid? 

We  can  thank  President  Roosevelt  for  our 
present  security.  It  was  his  foresight  that 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  carry  the  war 
to  the  enemy  instead  of  having  the  enemy 
bring  it  to  us  as  surely  would  have  been  the 
case  had  It  not  been  for  his  leadership. 

In  his  pre-war  effort  to  keep  every  barrier 
standing  between  America  and  the  enemy, 
the  people  of  this  country  strongly  supported 
him.  We  even  asked  him  to  continue  to  lead 
us  for  a  third  term  because  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  world.  There  may 
have  been  some  who  thought  he  was  unduly 
alarmed  but  Pearl  Harbor  must  have  con- 
vinced even  those.  The  subsequent  declara- 
tion of  war  on  the  United  States  by  Ger- 
many and  Italy  unfolded  the  complete  plot 
which  President  Roosevelt  had  foreseen  from 
the  beginning. 

Surely,  therefore,  he  is  entitled  to  our  con- 
fidence and  to  strong  national  unity  in  sup- 
port of  his  war  policies.  There  Is  nothing 
that  will  contribute  more  to  a  speedy  victory 
than  strong  national  unity  in  support  of 
your  Government  and  its  policies. 

This  is  not  time  to  find  fault  with  each 
other.  Vicious  attacks  upon  one  another  at 
this  time  create  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
unity, and  disunity  means  delay,  and  delay 
costs  the  lives  of  American  boys.  Selfish, 
destructive  criticism  at  this  time  is  damaging 
to  American  morale.    It  aids  the  enemy  and 


damages  that  most  important  requirement — 
national  unity. 

The  morale  of  our  Army  was  never  higher 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  than  It 
is  at  this  moment.  The  patriotism  of  Amer- 
ican civilians  is  Indeed  inspiring.  In  chang- 
ing the  United  States  from  peace  to  war  It 
has  been  necessary  to  close  many  businesses. 

For  example,  the  automobile  and  tire  deal- 
ers and  the  radio  and  refrigerator  de;Uers 
have  had  to  close  up  shop  almost  completely, 
but  have  we  heard  a  bitter  complaint  from 
one  of  them?  1  have  not.  Many  of  then 
have  written  to  me.  but  about  all  they  hav^ 
said  was.  "What  can  we  do  now  to  help  win 
this  war?"  I  tell  you  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people  today  is  indeed  inspiring.  I 
honestly  believe  that  there  Is  no  burden 
which  you  are  not  willing  to  bear  If  it  la 
necessary  In  order  to  win  this  war.         V 

The  only  thing  that  you  have  asked  has 
been  that  the  burden  be  equally  and  Justly 
distributed  and  that  no  person  be  allowed  to 
hinder  the  production  of  weapons 

Many  of  you  have  written  to  me  concern- 
ing production  and  labor  legislation.  From 
your  letters  it  was  evident  that  you  were 
Iflapatlent  with  anything  that  hindered  pro- 
duction This  indeed  was  the  true  Ameri- 
can  spirit  asserting  Itself.  I  fully  shared 
your  eagerness  to  remove  every  obstacle  that 
in  any  way  hindered  or  delayed  the  produc- 
tion of  weapons 

I  am  proud  of  the  great  honor  of  represent- 
ing you  In  the  United  States  Senate  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  consider  it  my  privilege 
as  well  as  my  duty  to  see  to  It  that  your 
petitions  and  requests  are  presented  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  to 
the  public  In  general 

Therefore,  from  the  floor  of  th  Senate  day 
after  day  I  presented  your  demands  for  the 
Immediate  removal  of  every  hindrance  to 
production.  I  did  this  enthusiastically  be- 
cause it  was  exactly  what  I  had  been  advo- 
cating for  more  than  a  year 

Furthermore,  I  met  with  leaders  of  the 
administration  privately  and  quietly  and 
urged  that  the  administration  Itself  sponsor 
legislation  which  would: 

First,  remove  every  hindrance  to  produc- 
tion growing  out  of  a  dispute  between  man- 
agement and  labor: 

Second,  prohibit  by  law  abuses  such  as  the 
charging  of  exorbitant  fees  for  the  privilege 
of  working  on  the  construction  of  war  Indus- 
tries; and 

Third,  prohibit  profiteering  on  the  part  of 
management. 

While  no  legislation  was  passed  as  a  result 
of  our  efforts,  yet  I  believe  much  good  was 
accomplished  because  after  all  what  we 
wanted  was  to  speed  up  production.  This 
was  done.  Both  management  and  labor  vol- 
untarily made  many  concessions  which  re- 
moved most  of  the  need  for  legislation  on 
this  question. 

F*urthermore.  the  men  who  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  know  most  about  It,  such  as  Donald 
Nelson  and  the  Army  and  Navy  production 
chiefs,  advised  Congress  that  legislation  on 
this  subject  was  not  only  not  needed  but  was 
not  desirable  at  this  time. 

In  a  program  as  big  as  this  one  there  are 
bound  to  be  some  things  which  we  do  not 
like.  Such  thing?  are  usually  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  In  a  program  as  big 
as  our  war  effort  it  would  be  unusual  If 
there  wer»  not  abuses  which  none  of  us  ap- 
prove. But  by  working  together  I  believe  we 
can  eliminate  most  of  the  abuses  and  injus- 
tices which  are  usually  small  as  compared 
to  the  whole  war  program,  although  some- 
times very  irritating. 

Bi:*  !  '.'  h  to  stress  this  important  point— 
tha:  V,.  n:u;-t  not  get  so  concerned  about  a 
few  small  things  of  this  kind  that  we  lose 
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Bight  of  the  greater  rfsponslbUltv 
the  over-all  program  ot  winning  : , 
It  la  true  that  one  soldier  out  .; 
tracts  more  attention  than  all  the 
regiment,  but  it  certainly  does  not 
he  IS  more  Impcriar.t  than  all  the 
regiment. 

The  important  thing  today  Is  tha 
j)ort  our  Government  with  complete 
unity.     We  mu.st  stand  should^-  '^ 
giving  the  same  loyalty  to  our  < 
Chief  as  we  expett  the  soldier  .a  u 
give 

Personally.  I  am  guided  by  this 
Whatever   will    lncrca.se   producticn 
whatever  will   hinder  it  is  bad.     I 
vinced  that  President  Roosevelt's  U. 
Is  determined  by  what  he  beheves  w 
the  greatest  production  in  the  shor^ 
His   policy    is   based   on    the   theory 
can  ge'  rr    ;'•  production  from  the 
labor  t.f  ::  fr\.-^n  inspired  by  a  de 
to  beat  the  Axis  than  we  could  by 
method.     The  results  of  our  prod 
gram  are  proving   the  wisdom  of   t 
every  day  and  every  hotir 

Regardless  of  what  may  be  said  to 
trary.  our  production  today  is 
records  ever  before  set  in  the  hlstc 
world      American  industry  Is  at  this 
performing   miracles       The   United 
producing  more  war  planes  than  I 
many,   and   Japan   combined      We 
Ing  out  more  tanks  than  the  entire 
production  goals  are  being  met  and 
every    day 

Mufrcle-hardened.      sun-tanned 
soldiers  are  arriving  in  unending  st 
the  far-flung  battlefields  of  the  wo 
initiative  of  battle  is  gradually  beln 
from  the  Axis  because  of  the  Increa^ 
of  weapons  from   the  furnaces  an 
of  America.     American   war  plani.- 
make   it   pxjssible   for   the  United    ; 
control   the  skies  above   every    ba- 
the entire  theater  of  war. 

We   win   soon    be   beatiT^cr    fh.^    n 
neck,  namely,  shippink-      A      .^    . 
several    ways : 

First,  by  the  destruction  of  e 
marines;   and 

Second,    by    the    Increased 
ships    which    are    being   launched 
schedule,  and 

Third,    and    perhaps    most    im 
the  production  and   use  of  freight 
the  air     We  will  soon  be  turning 
great   transport  planes  which  can 
sands  of  soldiers  and  tons  of  freight 
United  States  to  the  different  batt 
the  world,  thus  providint;  the 
piles  for  China  and  Russia 

We    must    not    deceive    ourselves. 
We  may  expect  Hitler  to  strike  sron 
age   eflort   to  break    the   ring   >  f    ~ 
is    being   forged   around   him    b. 
Nations,    but    his    eCnrt    will    fail, 
strength  of  the  enemy  is  wanmg.  w 
Is  increasing 

But  the  greatest  advantage  we  ha 
do-cr-d;e  spirit  of  cur  soldiers 

This  spirit  is  told   in  the  rt ;    v    . 
marines  sent  bark  from  Wake   I  .i: 
3  weeks  cf  holding  out  against  ov 
ing  odds,  during  which  time  they 
a  terrific  toll  of  Japanese  ships,   pi 
troops,    the    little    handful   of   mari 
still   in  command  cf  the   island 
United    States    authorities    by     rad 
•bout  theu-  welfare  and  what  could 
for  thera      The  reply  which  t:  •  ,    - 
thrilled    the   world    and    ln.=pir,  u    •; 
of   those  who   love   liberty      That 
reply  was  "Send  u>  ::.   :•    Japs!" 

Then,  again  ther*^  -  ie  inspinr 
of  the  men  of  Br  ..)  .  a;  !  (.;  :;  j. 
dauntless  courage  ^.v  ■     -  -i  r  :> 
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to  organize  our  force?  against  the  Japanese. 
T^.e  deathless  glory  of  their  heroic  deeda  Is 
tLe  beacon  light  which  will  guide  our  people 
to  victory. 
I  thank  you. 


.Alcohol   and   Butadiene 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLLAM  U.NGER 
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:i  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  May  18  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  May  15),  1942 

M:  L.\>;geR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanunuui  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  prepared  to  be  de- 
livered by  me.  and  which  I  intended  to 
deliver  before  being  called  back  to  Wash- 
ington. The  subject  of  the  address  is 
alcohol  and  butadiene. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  delivering  the  speech  you  are  about  to 
hear.  I  have  taken  a  great  many  things  under 
consideration.  We  are  told  that  it  is  not 
patriotic  to  stir  up  a  hornet's  nest  In  the 
midst  of  this  war  program;  we  are  told  there 
Is  only  one  way  to  win  this  war  and  that 
is  for  everyone  to  get  together  and  pull;  we 
are  told  that  these  occcisional  lapses  of  Judg- 
ment that  seem,  curl-Dusly  enough,  to  be  be- 
coming mere  frequent  should  not  be  pub- 
licly proclaimed  for  fear  public  confidence  in 
its  wartime  leadership  will  be  shaken.  We 
are  told  that  busiressmen  have  inherent 
sympathies  for  the  only  economy  they  have 
ever  known  and  therefore  these  lapses  of 
Judgment  can  be  forjlven  and  excused.  But 
when  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  we 
read  about  decision.s  vitally  affecting  this 
Nations  economy  and  this  Nations  present 
and  post-war  strength,  favoring  one  economic 
sphere — it  is  time  to  be  curious  and  to  won- 
der whether  It  is  all  J  jst  bad  Judgment — or  a 
deliberate  conspiracy. 

A  gigantic  battle  is  shaping  up  here  In 
Washington  between  the  groups  controlling 
the  petroleum  resotirces  of  the  Nation  and 
th-se  in  a  position  to  assist  the  grain  pro- 
ducers cf  the  Nation.  Both  groups  can  pro- 
duce alcohol  in  almost  unlimited  quantities. 
Both  groups  can  produce  butadiene  in  almost 
unlimited  quantities. 

Alcohol  and  butadiene  are  tied  together 
so  directly  that  it  is  Impossible  to  consider 
one  problem  without  also  considering  the 
other  The  major  oil  companies  have  a  very 
deflnitr  stake  economically  In  the  control. 
not  only  of  a!roh(^  production  but  also  of 
^utadiene  production.  Both  Commercial 
Solvents  and  United  States  Industrial  Alcohol 
are  said  to  be  controlled  by  Standard  Oil 
directors.  Most  of  the  industrial  alcohol 
producixl  in  this  country  today  Is  produced 
from  molasses  and  other  cane-sugar  deriva- 
tives, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  country 
has  a  tremendous  grain  surplus  from  which 
alcohol  can  be  made  Just  as  cheaply  and  by 
some  processes  much  less  expensively.  Out  of 
approximately  24  commercially  practicable 
processes  for  the  production  of  butadiene.  8 
derive  from  petroleum  bases  The  other 
processes  utilize  many  basic  materials,  most  of 
them  grain,  and  those  processes  by  different 
metliods  run  grain  Into  tapioca-type  surch 
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and  butaleine-glycol.  and  then  convert  buta- 
leine-glycol  into  butadiene.  Tapioca-type 
stareh  Is  extremely  important,  because,  as 
you  gentlemen  know,  most  of  that  product 
was  Imported  Into  this  country  from  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  shipments  of  which  have 
practically  ceased. 

Now,  It  is  quite  true  that  alcohol  produced 
from  110-parlty  grain  Is  relatively  high  cost 
and  in  no  way  endangers  the  price  structure 
of  a'cohol  prCduced  from  sugar.  But  there 
are  literally  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  lying 
around  the  Western  States  which,  because 
of  high  moisture  content,  have  not  been 
eligible  for  Government  loans  This  grain 
la  available  at  nonparity  prices  and  would 
undoubtedly  be  utilized  if  the  groups  in  the 
various  agriculture  States,  perfectly  willing 
to  a.-^sist  in  financing  alcohol  production  from 
grain  could  get  either  recognition  or  pri- 
orities. 

The  farmers  of  North  Dakota  believe  that 
the  major  oil  companies  are  so  well  repre- 
sented on  the  War  Prcdnctlon  Board,  on  the 
Munitions  Board,  in  the  Office  of  the  Oil 
Administrator,  in  the  Recorstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  and  in  the  Cabinet,  and  in  prac- 
tically every  other  Goverment  agency  having 
anything  directly  or  indirectly  to  do  with  the 
allocation  and  production  of  raw  materials 
for  war.  that  no  individual  or  group,  wanting 
to  utilize  grain  for  pure  alcohol  or  butadiene 
production,  or  both,  has  been  given  any  en- 
couragement. 

You  may  wonder  why  the  major  oil  com- 
panies are  unwilling  to  recognize  what  must 
be  obvious  to  the  average  person.  The  answer 
is  quite  simple:  With  a  normal  alcohol  price 
based  en  United  States  industrial  alcohol  and 
commercial  solvents'  high-cost  plants.  Stand- 
ard Oil  is  not  in  the  least  interested  In 
developing  as  a  wartime  measure — post-war, 
low-cost  competition.  They  have  a  fine  de- 
fense: namely,  If  we  must  have  more  and 
cheaper  alcohol,  let  us  produce  ethyl  alcohol 
from  ethylene,  another  petroleum  bj'product, 
at  16  or  17  cents  a  gallon.  That,  of  course, 
is  low  cost  and  controlled  by  the  oil  com- 
panies But  the  Joker  is  this:  the  cost  to 
build  a  synthetic  alcohol  plant,  such  as  Is 
now  being  b-illt  in  Peoria  by  Defense  Plant 
Corporation,  to  be  operated  by  Union  Carbon 
&  Carbide,  would  be  much  too  high  under 
normal  amortization,  private  financing,  and 
a  competitive  alcohol  market.  But  with  the 
Government  building  it.  it  will  in  all  prcba- 
bility  be  on  the  market  at  the  termination 
of  the  .i&T  at  a  fraction  of  its  actual  cost. 
And  if  the  war  lasts  5  years.  It  will  have 
amortized  Itself  through  Government  pur- 
chase of  50-cent  alcohol  Furthermore,  as  It 
is  now.  so  long  as  the  farmers  can  be  kept 
out  of  alcohol  production,  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  their  going  Into  the  producticn  of 
glycol  and  tapioca  starch,  and  from  there — 
quite  naturally — to  butadiene. 

In  order  to  provide  this  country  with  the 
production  cf  tapioca  starch  a  plant  for  the 
production  of  synthetic  tapioca  starch  from 
sweetpotatoes  was  rushed  through  in  record 
time  to  forestall  the  tapioca  starch  byprod- 
uct argument  the  agricultural  group  was 
bound  to  offer.  This  sweetpctato  starch  will 
sell  for  approximately  3' a  cents  a  pound. 
Under  the  grain  processes  the  bjTjroduct, 
tapioca-type  starch,  could  be  sold  at  2  cents 
a  pound  and  still  provide  6  or  7  cents  a 
pound  butadiene.  This  is  a  difference  of  25 
percent,  which  even  today  is  a  lot  of  money. 

It  is  the  old  battle  between  two  kinds  of 
natural  resources,  those  that  can  be  optioned, 
contracted,  and  stock-Jobbed,  and  sold  to  the 
public  in  pretty  packages  at  a  profit,  as 
against  a  farm  crop  output  too  big  to  be 
controlled. 

You  can  buy  an  oil  well  and  control  It:  you 
can  build  a  pipe  line  and  control  it;  but  no 
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one  has  been  eblr  to  cither  organize  or  con- 
trol, at  least  up  to  the  present,  ♦his  Nation's 
farmers.  Once  agriculture  Is  honestly  recog- 
nized as  a  partner  of  Industry,  85  percent  of 
our  economic  problems  will  run  down  the 
sewer. 

New.  If  it  is  true  that  we  can  harness  our 
grain  resources  to  industrial  processes  and 
provide  tires  for  the  private  transportation 
this  country  has  been  and  is  dependent  upon. 
If  we  can  provide  rubber  Jar  caps  for  vacuum 
sealing  of  food  products,  more  sugar  for  the 
sugar  bowls  of  the  Nation,  this  Senate  should 
certainly  look  into  it  Since  it  is  true  and  It 
can  be  proven  that  the  former  employees  and 
owners  of  the  major  oil  companies,  at  present 
presumably  cooperating  with  this  Nation's 
war  effort,  are  placing  the  post-war  economic 
position  of  their  respective  companies  ahead 
of  the  present -day  war  requirements,  drastic 
punishments  should  be  meted  cut. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Thtirman  Ar- 
nold has  volumes  of  information  that  he  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  publicly  present 
before  an  appropriate  committee  or  body. 
The  farm  States  are  full  of  bu.sinessmen  who 
are  willing  and  anxiouf^  to  take  their  part  and 
assume  their  full  share  of  this  war  effort.  If 
we'll  let  them  The  Defense  Plant  Corpora- 
tion could  undoubtedly  be  induced  to  go  Into 
such  an  investment.  If  we'll  let  them. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  10-day  tour  of 
North  Dakota — which  has  sufficient  grain  to 
produce  millions  of  gallons  of  alcohol — if 
they'll  let  us.  to  provide  thousand  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  rubber  tires — if 
they'll  let  us;  to  provide  more  sugar  to  the 
consimier  and  the  food  packers — if  they'll  let 
us. 

To  me  it  is  very  curious  why  the  major  oil 
companies  are  so  anxious  to  preserve  so  much 
of  this  wartime  production  for  their  own 
chemi-logical  sphere.  Actually  with  the  in- 
crease in  demands  from  the  Army  and  Navy 
for  higher  octane  gasoline  you  are  crowding 
pretty  much  to  the  shortage  point  the  ethyl- 
ene 1  'A  ;,\  [  irtble  for  processing.  After  all, 
ethy'.>  :.r  >  u..f-d  for  ethyl  alcohol;  for  100  oc- 
1a:.<'  .-isi  ;  lie;  it  Is  es.'-ential  to  some  of  the 
butuu.Li.e  proce.<;ses  and  for  antifreeze,  not 
to  mention  the  dozens  of  other  less  Im- 
portant demands  on  this  commodity. 

Let  us  look  into  it.  people.  We  have  a  war 
to  win. 


More  West  Points  and  Annapolises 

EX■IEN^^ION  OF  prM.'\n?:s 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

'  F   ^r;■-'  •'^  "r  v: 
IN    THE   >ENA:E   C'I-    THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday   .i/i;,  TS   f legislative  day  of 

Fiduy    .Vaij  IS) ,  1942 

M:     BlLPO.      M:.    President.    I    ask 

una!.:ii:i  i:  (;-.>,  it  t  -  have  printed  in 
t!u'  A!)pt'r.(l.\  (T'  t!.;  Rkcord  an  editorial 
from  i:,f  W.i^h-nr'^  i:  T.n:- v^H-  :  aid  of 
May  18  i;-42.  -nu'icu  Ll-it.  \VT-.jI  Points 
ariri   Ann  ;;")rlisf>s." 

Th'-rt  l>  ine  n!"Wi!)i.'(  ■  ii 'P  iVit  • 'i';  r-ial 
\v,,-  i-i(:\<'V>.^  to  bf  pi.nlLd  m  t;.t  RtLORD, 
as  follows: 

MoBK  West  P  i.vt?  ,\Kn  A:-;N-\i-.  :_i-fs 

The  Allied  viciory  in  ih>  ',•-•  round  of 
the  battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  c  *  en  looking 
like  a  fli-st-class  victory,  thougli  i  r  a  d  ci- 
sive  one.  and  it  looks  foolish  to  k  a  \;;-f  i\'S 
that  the  Japs  won't  be  coming  back  ic :  an- 
other round. 


Till*  victory  was  won  physically,  of  course, 
by  the  hellcats  who  sail  our  fightiiog  ships 
and  man  our  bombing  planes.  But  It  was 
plotted  and  supervised  by  a  man  sitting  in 
an  office  some  4.000  miles  away  from  the 
Coral  S?a.  The  man  was  Admiral  Chester 
W.  Nimltz.  in  command  of  our  sea  arm  basing 
on  Hawaii  Nimltz  was  supplemented  by 
Gen.  Dcuglas  MacArthur.  sitting  In  an  office 
in  Australia  and  directing  the  movements  of 
assorted  United  States  Army  planes  rushed 
seaward  from  the  subcontinent. 

These  facts  sharpen  the  point  of  a  con- 
tention we've  been  making  off  and  on  for 
quite  a  while;  namely,  that  what  the  United 
States  badly  needs  are  more  schools  In  which 
to  train  the  officers  for  the  United  States 
Army  and  the  United  States  Navy 

We  now  have  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 
West  Point  is  in  process  of  being  enlarged  as 
to  student  body  to  the  limit  of  Its  facilities. 
The  Fuperlntendent  has.  further,  made  what 
seenxs  to  us  a  wise  request;  he  wants  the 
right  to  name  cadets  to  vacancies  which  Sen- 
ators and  Congretsmen  fall  to  fill  by  appoint- 
ment, so  that  he  can  pick  men  known  to 
Army  spotters  to  be  good  officer  material. 

ARMED  FORCES   AfTTH  THE  WAR 

But  West  Point  and  Annapolis  are  not  big 
enough;  nor  can  they  be  enlarged  to  suf- 
ficient size. 

When  this  cruel  war  is  over,  the  chances 
are  about  nil  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to 
demobilize  our  Army  to  a  skeleton  and  sink 
a  choice  selection  of  battleships,  or  any  bat- 
tleships. For  the  safety  of  the  Nation  she 
shall  need  an  Army  of  at  least  1,500,000  men, 
all  trained  to  the  expertness  of  sergeants, 
and  a  two-ocean  Navy  and  a  large  air  force. 

These  armed  forces  should  be  kept  reju- 
venated by  a  permanent  system  of  compul- 
sory military  training— which  will  do  the 
boys  good  in  peacetime  and  the  Nation  good 
In  wartime.  Tlius.  we  can  maintain  a  stand- 
ing defense  mechanism  and  can  avoid  the 
hullabaloo,  waste,  and  initial  peril  to  our 
existence  which  have  attended  our  unpre- 
pared entry  into  every  war  we  have  yet 
fought,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Mexican  War. 

WE    NEED    OFFICERS 

To  staff  these  forces,  we  must  have  plenty 
of  officers,  and  they  must  be  well  trained. 
Their  pay  and  living  conditions,  too,  should 
be  made  good  enough  to  Induce  first-class 
officer  material  to  go  Into  the  Army  or  Navy 
as  a  career. 

We  should,  therefore,  get  started  now  on 
establishing  at  least  two  more  West  Points 
and  two  more  Annapollses.  One  of  the  mili- 
tary schools  would  logically  be  set  up  6t)me- 
where  in  the  Middle  West,  on  a  varied  ter- 
rain, so  that  the  students  could  study  all 
varieties  of  land  warfare.  The  other  should 
be  somewhere  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  afford 
training  in  beach  operations,  both  defensive 
and  offensive. 

The  Gulf  coast  would  be  a  logical  place  for 
a  second  Annapolis  and  the  Pacific  coast  for 
a  third. 

We  don't  mean  to  Imply  that  the  new  serv- 
ice schools  should  slavishly  copy  every  tradi- 
tion and  feature  of  the  present  ones;  quite 
the  contrary 

Their  courses  of  study  should  have  the  core 
of  training  which  has  been  tried  and  proved 
at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  but  from  there 
they  could  and  should  branch  out  into  experi- 
ments, innovations,  new  methods. 

For  one,  we  think  the  new  schools  might 
well  try  a  German  idea  which,  German 
though  It  is  has  worked  well.  To  get  into  a 
German  offlrers"  training  school  a  boy  first 
has  to  serve  a  given  period  in  the  .A-;:  v  ;  -  ;. 
buck  private  Only  those  who  sii  w  tfeiu- 
selves  grade  A  (  t'l  :  material  get  the  appcint- 
ments.     Th:.s  .-v-i.;i.  wculd  seem  to  u?  to  be 


at  least  as  pood  a?  ours,  and  ft  might  prove 
better. 

The  new  service  schools,  too.  might  spoiusor 
some  sort  of  voluntary  junior  Reserve  Officers* 
Training  Corpe  In  the  high  schools,  even  as 
colleges  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  high-school  foot- 
ball teams  /or  promising  varsity  material. 
Promising  h.'gh  school  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps  boys  might  be  given  some  sort  of 
inside  track  for  service  school  appointments. 

And  so  on  The  main  thing,  though.  Is  to 
establish  these  schools  without  loes  of  time. 
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^fr.  \V(i(il)I-;i;FF-  of  Micliigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  .t  ..-  itp,;;;cd  in  'h^  prr.ss.  ap- 
parently reliably,  that  thr  ( >♦":  of  Price 
Administration  establish! \:  :  ..;e  of  se- 
crecy governing  the  rationing  uf  sugar 
and  gasoline.  If  thL-:  report  is  correct, 
this  is  onf'  of  the  n'.f>st  viciou.^  :'rri  c  .::- 
gerous  airanKi::.!  li'ci  that  cou.^  Ijt  im- 
agined. It  could  prove  to  be  a  shield 
behind  wl-irli  tlT-  r;;!;ki'v'  k;;  ,;  :  *  favor- 
itism and  L-':rupiitjU  ct^u^a  :i.  ..:,>!,. 

There  is  uo  ; .  a.son  on  earth  why  the 
1'^^  >  (  '  ':  v  :  :ch  sugar  or  how  much 
P-'  .:.'.:  1  .u  much  of  any  commodity 
or  service  any  citizen  gets  should  not  be 
published  If  those  who  are  receiving 
sugar  anu  i.:asoline  are  getting  the 
amounts  they  are  honestly  entitled  to. 
there  can  be  no  valid  obj.ct;  n  to  the 
amounts  they  receive  bi  iiig  known  by 
their  neighbors.  If  anybody  is  getting 
anj'  more  sugar  or  gasoline  than  he  is 
fairly  entitled  to.  there  is  every  valid  rea- 
son why  this  fact  ought  to  be  known  to 
his  neighbors. 

There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  those 
who  received  ration  cairi  f  r :  cither  sugar 
or  gasoline  will  try  to  cat  an:>-  more  sugar 
or  to  burn  up  any  more  gasoline  than 
they  actually  need  cs.d  i.rv  entitled  to. 
There  is  every  reason  t^  btiuve,  however, 
that  secrecy  as  to  the  names  of  citizens 
and  amounts  of  these  or  other  commodi- 
ties rationed  to  them  could  and  probably 
would  lead  to  bootlegging  of  tho.se  com- 
modities. 

T"he  people  have  every  right  to  suspect 
that  official  secrecy  concerning  the 
amount-^  nf  -upar  and  gasoline  being  is- 
sued -vv  ,;,:  ;,,  designed  to  protect  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  bureaucrats  them- 
selves. 

There  has  been  a  great  show,  by  the 
First  Lady  of  the  land  rr  -  •/:  Leon 
Henderson  himself,  and  cJ:  :  !.  r  :  nffl- 
cial.3  refusing  more  than  an  .*.  :  i:  oiine 
card  of  3  i  a'^t.-  r;  w  <- .  !:  .w:  - '  this  is  a 
bit  silly,  b' cuu>'  liie  cit..- :::-  k-- w  that 
In  spite  of  all  this  effort  tc  ;:  k  hem 
be]l  \'.'  these  h:::;::v  {^'ai'-d  ;  i,;-  are 
:'ac::ne  :n  -Y.:  (•  -.M.^^a:.o:l  vi  t;.i-jline 
by  se'::nf:  «  xar^:;  rs  for  the  rest  of  the 
pop-jlace  lo  'cow    ■^^'hrrievu'  !hev  v. ',:;t 
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KXDix  TO  TiiK  (■•on'(;rkvsiox.\i\  i:rro]:[) 


II  call  a 


to  go  some  place  they  simply  w 
Government  car.  bought  and  p  ■ 
the  taxpayers,  driven  bv  a  rh:iu:'|'  .:  ;  ..  ; 
by  the  taxpayers,  bii.r.r.^'  ^i  t-.  ;.■  arai 
oil  paid  for  by  the  tax;;  ty  :  -^  i:.|:  rolling 
on  tires  paid  fnr  bv  tiu-  'axpay.  :  -. 

A  fact  that  r  av  -.ot  be  generally  known 
to  the  taxpayers  but  whi'  h  ;<  w-  ;  k;  -vr. 
to  the  Congress  IS  that  t  :>  f  'A-  :  a.  :> 
of  New  Deal  bureaucrats  will  ccj'  :.'ie  to 
dash  to  and  fro  all  over  the  '.an 
ernment  expense. 

No  citizen  oucht  to  hi-    iv. 
than  he  is  fairly  entitltd  t 
should   have  more  easolin 
fairly  entitled  to.    No  cr;/  ".  -r 
any   rrr^re   nf   anv    ratirir.-d    c 
than  h' 


1*  Gov- 


'h; 


.  la: 


'■r.'.:'  .rd  *n  :n  • 
these.     .And  '!>:■■  i>  :\'j  :'■a.^^'■;  • 
the  aHriim>-n*s  of  anv  mrr.rr.dd;':-!  ur  .-.t 
ice  to  anv  >  ffifna!-  or  ci'izer> 

(  'n  'hr  0*  l\v\-  hand,  ('i'r"a;n;v 
vidua,    '.v'.r'hv    -rf   b-inc    -''.»""r'i   ct    ap- 
poin'fd  to  a  :■  >p.'n>ibi"  po,s;'.nn  'a  ith  the 
Cover nnv'r'.t  'a  ^  iiid  v.ola'e  :\ 
hind  the  ra*;  n  pr-iiri  a.T.. 


\'Zl^\ 


\):v\i  be- 


How  Far  Shall  We  Go:' 
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HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFI^AN 

OF  .m:c  h:(.an 
r.   THE   HOrSE  OF  RErr'.E.~ENTf.T!VES 

M:  HOFFMAN  Mr  ."^^p-ak.:  I  !-.'''.v  Tar 
iha.l  'Av  ,^-  ' 

Those  ir-.  au-hor;'y  n:>'A-  s';^if\s-  tl-.at 
soon,  in  addition  to  ra'.  n.;;,'  i'  -■\^\v. 
tires,  gas.  and  many  n-i>  ;■  >  n-.nvjn  n*'- 
cessities.  owner5  of  air 'n-.  td' s  vvd!  ';:•"• 
required  to  ti;rn  o'.'T  'l'.":r  ".  •  h:, !  -  lo  the 
Na t ional  Go".  ►■  :n r.: •  n. ' 

.Ad  'Ad!  chf'rr.d.y  fii.T.ply  w::;:  -r.a'  re- 
qUfst  wlit-n  one-'  c  inv.r.r-d  'da'  i-i;;  d.  ac- 
tion is  nece.'^.-a.'v  for  'h'-  .-iipp'^i:    'i  our 
flghtme    f>  r^'*  V      H  '.v- '.■►r,    n'':'d*T    the 
Army    ■.'^>'  \,;v\-.  n^  r  thf  a::-  f 'jrt^s    nor   | 
yet  th'-'  C^a.-:  G-;a:d.  nor  •;■.'    r:i-rchant  ■ 
marine,  can  use  either  the  auton.i  b.d  -  or   j 
the  tires  no'.v  in  'h-'  possession  ul"  mdi-    ' 
viduals. 

M  rt'over.  there  are  hand:*  d-  I  f  'd  u- 
saiid.-  '^f  n^w  cars  and  u.<=ab.e  !;>fd  rar; 
in  the  dar.d-  of  deal-rs  who  ar-  ar.\:  •.:  • 
to  dispose  of  'd.'  n-.  Wd.y  not  f^:  d  utilize 
those.' 

Again,  competent  conservat  ve  ob- 
servers have  sta'f'i  "v.:-  ■.'  !<•  :al  that 
at  lea-^t  18  ci\:'.:a:~i  'x  :k-;:.  m->^'  re- 
quired D.  ,".;nd  f.t:v  ft-lrin^  marv  a:yi 
Just  how  w:U  thp  miir..  :.ns  of  war.  the 
food,  the  clothir.i;.  and  a'l  th*  essen- 
tials cf  national  existence  b  :  1  mafac- 
tured  and  transpo. t-d  if  everycne  is  to 
be  set  afoot?  \Vd.r:r  •.vill  tho  Govern- 
ment get  its  t,;x  ir.  !.'  v  d"  '!>  di.e  busi- 
nessman i.s  pn'  i:',.t  (d  bu-•.!^•~^ 

A  li'tio  r"rn'r."P.  -(n'«( — :.  ■  -  a  i:::'^at 
deal  cf  c  ■rr.rr.  v.  <'-n>.' — d'.c-.iid  ;>•  n-.,x- d 
with  sii.'-nr  01  "he  ha.:bi  ..uiv-d  -cd-rn'\>  cf 
smart-alecky  yca.-^i;  bureauf  :a|r  >.  who 
never  did  grow  a  kvrr.el  of  ^: 
ou*  a  pi'^'op  p*'  i;<ef\d  rqii.pm!---'  •'■:■  pr: 
form  any  r- „■. .  vt'i'.'.ce  f.-r  'd.f.;-  t>\.'  -v 
men.  We  can  :t\^'nct  ourselvep  out  of 
existence. 


srvr.irrY-r:-  t  xHotsAND  Nrw  imployees 

Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson 
Is  now  asking  for  75  000  new  Federal  em- 
ployees— many  of  draft  age — to  enforce 
the  price-fixing,  rationing  regulations. 
He  will  soon  ask  for  twenty-five  or  fifty 
thousand  more. 

If  the  administration  really  wants 
price-fixing;  if  it  wants  something  to 
stop  inflation;  if  it  wants  to  eliminate 
useless  officeholders,  cut  down  the  Fed- 
eral oay  roll,  let  it  adopt  the  theory  of 
•h"  f.:  ■•  p::  •  fi\.:ig  bill  I  introduced  in 
November  ld40  tiid  reintroduced  in  Jan- 
uary of  1941    ..I.e.  igain  in  January  1942. 

That  was  a  proposal  to  have  a  com- 
miitee  from  several  Government  depart- 
ments a.scertain  and  publish — as  parity 
p: .  es  are  ascertained  and  fixed — the  fair 
ni  ',:kp'  price  paid  for  merchandise  and 
se:- .s  and  to  maJce  it  an  offense  to 
^:'d.'  ;  cda.'se  or  pay  more  than  that  fair 
avt'iase  price  for  either  merchandise 
purchased  or  services  rendered. 

The  bill  further  proposed  that  its  pro- 
visions be  enforced  through  Federal, 
S'l'^d  and  municipal  courts  by  the  re- 
spective law-enforcing  officials  of  Na- 
tion. State,  and  municipality.  Anyone 
violating  the  law  could  have  been  pro- 
ceeded against  in  any  local  court.  No 
new  employees  would  have  been  needed. 
Tie  '  xpt  n.>e  would  have  been  negligible. 

Bu-  no.  while  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  bdl  would  have  stabilized  prices,  be- 
cause it  put  a  ceiling  on  prices  for  every- 
thing, including  wages,  and  while  it  would 
have  prevented  inflation  by  freezing 
p:  ii  es.  it  was  too  simple,  it  was  too  effec- 
r.-.f  :  there  was  too  much  of  common 
.^»n-p  in  it  for  a  professor-minded.  Gov- 
ern.T^tn.t-remaking  oCRcial.  and  it  was 
piij'onholed. 

Now  we  have  a  complicated,  hodge- 
podge procedure,  which  is  not  accom- 
plishing its  objective,  namely,  the  pre- 
vention of  proflteering  and  inflation; 
which  is  disrupting  our  whole  domestic 
life,  wdhout  rendering  more  efiBcient  our 
war-production  machinery. 

It  IS  my  purpose,  and  my  only  purpose, 
in  thus  calling  attention  to  the  unwork- 
ability  of  some  of  the  present  schemes,  to 
induce  this  administration  to  adopt  the 
simple,  sound,  common-sense  course  of 
treating  all  alike;  giving  everyone  an  op- 
portunity to  contribute  his  utmost  to- 
ward the  support  of  our  men  who  have 
cone  or  who  will  go  to  the  battlefront. 
I'  :^  T^v  purpose  to  make  it  possible  and 
•  xptcunt  for  all  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
feat of  our  enemies. 


The  Nation  at  ^'.it 
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Mondau..  Maij  18  (legislative  day  of 
f-d::,    Ma-j  15).  1942 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
AptH-ndix  of  the  Record  an  address  which 
I  atiivered  at  the  seventh  district  Ameri- 


can Legion  conference  at  Adams.  Wis., 
May  3.  1942,  on  the  subject  The  Nation 
at  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  proud  to  speak  to  the  men  of  the 
American  Legion.  Yours  is  an  organization 
which  symbolizes  a  great  deal  to  America,  and 
I  know  that  America  means  a  great  deal  to 
each  of  you. 

Most  of  you  saw  service  overseas.  You 
gather  today  with  your  buddies  and  recall 
those  days  when  you  went  forth  in  the  uni- 
form of  Uncle  Sam  and  eventually  found 
yourself  in  France,  and  some  of  you  up  on 
the  Rhine.  As  you  speak  of  those  days,  time 
turns  back  in  her  course.  You  are  24  years 
younger      Much  has  happened  since  then. 

Today  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  another 
world  struggle  and  now  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous scope  of*the  conflict,  we  are  aware 
again  that  we  as  a  nation  are  engaged  in 
something  bigger  than  ourselves,  more  im- 
portant than  our  businesses,  or  our  Jobs — I 
mean  the  preservation  of  America. 

The  spark  that  lit  your  patriotic  fervor, 
which  sent  you  upon  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  and  beyond  the  seas  to  France  where 
battle  awaited  you — that  same  spark  of  pa- 
triotic fervor  has  again  rekindled  the  youth 
of  America.  Not  because  we  wanted  war. 
No.  we  did  not  want  war — we  hated  war. 
But  we  were  attacked,  attacked  in  a  dastardly, 
uncivilized  manner  contrary  *o  all  interna- 
tional law  and  decency,  attacked  by  the  Japs 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  then  within  a  few  days 
we  had  war  declared  upon  us  by  Hitler  and 
Mussolini. 

Yes.  now  the  flame  is  alight  rgain,  and  our 
sons  and  your  sons  are  out  braving  the  peril 
that  America  might  remain  free,  so  that  you 
and  I  will  not  be  slaves  as  are  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  conquered  nations. 

The  peace  we  hoped  for,  the  oppressions 
that  mankind  is  suffering,  the  heart-render- 
ing misery  visited  on  peoples  everywhere — 
that  responsibility  Is  now  ours.  Just  as  In 
your  day  of  service  America  coveted  no  terri- 
tory, so  now  we  are  engaged  in  war  not  for 
material  gain  but  that  freedom  might  con- 
tinue to  reign  on  this  continent.  In  ycor 
day  as  today,  we  wanted  all  peoples  to  be 
free.  We  wanted  the  great  ideals  of  liberty 
and  equality  and  freedom  to  become  the  in- 
heritance of  all  peoples.  So  now  we  once 
more  hope  that  when  this  holocust  Is  over 
freedom  will  have  opportunity  to  reign  in  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  men  all  over  the 
globe 

America  In  the  first  World  War  fought  as 
the  knight  of  old.  fought  without  fear,  with- 
out reproach,  and  without  thought  of  per- 
sonal gain  or  national  expansion.  And  now 
we  fight  again  as  knights  of  old. 

Yet  there  is  a  distinction  now;  at  least  I 
trust  there  Is.  We  are  a  little  more  realistic. 
Oh.  yes.  we  are  still  idealists,  we  still  have  to 
get  rid  of  a  lot  of  our  Impractical  thinking 
and  action.  But  we  know  now  that  when 
this  war  Is  over  the  Job  isn't  done. 

You  soldiers  won  the  last  war— but  the 
statesmen  lost  the  peace.  That  must  never 
happen  again.  We  will  have  to  be  the  great 
Samaritan  of  the  world,  reaching  out  to  aid 
and  ruccor  all  peoples.  But  we  also  know 
that  we  cannot  by  simply  drawing  boundary 
lines,  expect  peoples  to  live  in  peace.  We 
also  know  many  peoples  do  not  want  our  way 
of  llvlr.g  and  thinking,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  Impose  those  methods  upon  them.  We 
also  know  that  we  cannot  remain  defenseless 
and  unarmed  in  a  world  composed  of  races  of 
different  mentalities  and  characteristics. 

We  know  that  America  will  have  a  larger 
role  In  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  future  of 
earth,  and  that  we  will  have  to  be  constantly 
on  guard  and  not  be  caught  off  guard  again  as 
we  were  at  Pearl  Harbor.  We  are  the  treas- 
ure chest  of  earth,  and  we  must  constantly 
be  on  the  alert  to  guard  that  treasure.    This 
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war  apparently  will  not  eradicate  greed  and 
envy  and  Jealousy  and  hate  and  bigotry. 

In  fact,  we  have  quite  a  Job  within  otir 
own  borders  to  clear  our  own  house  of  those 
undesirable  qualities. 

We  know  now  from  actual  experience,  In 
spite  of  this  Nation  having  wronged  no  other 
people,  having  desired  nothing  of  other  peo- 
ples—yes. having  shared  our  wealth  with 
other  peoples — we  know  now  that  much  of 
our  charity  and  our  help  has  not  been  re- 
ciprocated or  appreciated.  We  know  now 
that  our  position  in  the  world,  our  wealth, 
has  aroused  envy  in  the  other  peoples,  ar.d 
that  Japan  and  Hitler  would,  if  they  could, 
despoil  us  of  all  we  have  and  malie  us  a 
subject  people,  even  as  Norway.  Denmark,  and 
the  Lowlands,  and  Poland  and  Czechoslovak- 
la,  Serbia,  Fiance,  are  subject  nations. 

I  am  speaklug  to  leaders,  men  and  women 
who  influence  the  thought  of  their  time  I 
am  speaking  to  you  people  who  represent  a 
group  of  more  than  a  million  men  and  women 
who  are  members  of  the  American  Legion,  a 
group  who  through  Its  national  commander 
placed  Its  entire  resources  at  the  call  of  the 
country. 

This  old  world  of  oiirs  Is  on  lire  wiili  war. 
In  many  places  it  seems  to  be  falling  to 
pieces.  But  America  stands.  She  lr.d?ed  has 
R  rendezvous  with  destiny  today.  And  glori- 
otis  it  Is  to  bo  an  American. 

Much  of  the  old  Is  passing.  Change  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  Empires  may  be  wrecked 
and  old  concepts  discarded,  but  we  Ameri- 
cans fearlessly  face  the  future  We  must  win 
the  war.  and  we  will  win  the  peace.  Our 
responsibility  is  great,  but  we  will  meet  that 
responsibUity  head-on.  This  race  of  which  we 
are  a  part  will  indeed  become  a  master  race, 
a  race  that  would  make  all  men  brothers! 
not  slaves — not  a  master  race  as  Hitler  uses 
the  term. 

Because  we  are  dedicated  to  maintain  our 
own  freedom;  because  we  are  involved  In  a 
war  we  did  not  want  to  get  mix  ci  up  in, 
but  were  compelled  to  fight  because  *e  were 
attacked  and  had  war  declared  upon  us;  be- 
cause there  are  nations  that  would  overrun 
■us  and  make  us  slaves — we  will  not  only 
maintain  our  own  freedom  but  In  so  doing 
we  will  emancipate  the  subjugated  pennies 
of  earth 

In  your  ciay,  my  Inei.da  of  ilv  Lft::,.:i,  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  had  a  trcnu  :  i  us  Job 
to  do.  But  the  Jcb  all  America  has  to  do  now 
has  been  multiplied  many  times.  Each  of 
us  knows  that  cur  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  sacred  honor  are  all  pledged  to  win 
through  to  victory.  All  the  woild  is  looking 
to  America — free  men  and  slaves  alike  And 
we  wUl  not  fail  humanity  We  will  see  to 
It  that  the  cM  outmoded  forms  of  govern- 
ment, where  n.*:.  ;.ie  but  the  tools  of  dicta- 
tors, shall  not  come  upon  this  land.  We  will 
maintain  the  Republic,  becaui^e  under  Its 
beneflcer.-  n  ;i\;  ;  t,  nicn  can  grow  and  de- 
velop arr!   bf   frf'.- 

We  w:i;  :.:  ,.  r  f  rt'.t  what  you  veterans  did. 
Ch  iTii)  t;-!'  ;v.  tl.i  Bnfif  f  ^Vj-  A.-gonne, 
^''  -  '-■"'  b:,,,,  :\  nr.d  the  (.  \y.:u\-  <  i  you  vet- 
erans on  every  field  constitute"  a  living  part 
of  the  American  Inheritance.  And  we  will 
not  forget  the  soldiers,  the  sailors,  and  the 
boys  of  the  Air  Corps  who  are  going  out  to 
sacrifice  for  God  and  country. 

Already  man  for  man.  on  every  front  in 
the  world,  in  the  air.  under  the  sea.  and  on 
the  waves  the  Ar.e:  :.  has  demonstrated 
he  was  the  equal  iiiid  the  better  of  any  other 
race.  And  why?  Because  back  in  his  heart 
he  has  his  conviction  that  he  Is  fighting  for 
a  great  cause,  for  the  maintenance  of  freedom 
and  liberty,  for  the  right  of  the  Individual 
to  grow  and  develop.  When  we  think  of 
thase  who  fought  so  bravely  on  Bataan.  and 
those  who  continue  to  fight  on  Ccrregldor. 
ve  are  rr  ud  of  our  breed.  Eveiywhere  our 
b..yi.  ;.;(  (;•  :nonstrating  the  truly  great  quali- 
ties rf  fis;.ung  men  who  fight  for  rlsht  and  , 
homeland.  I 


We  are  through  with  contemplating  our 
mistakes.  We  have  a  Jcb  to  do.  With  vigi- 
lance and  courage  the  American  people  are 
going  forward  on  every  front — on  the  battle 
front  and  on  the  ho.nie  front.  We  know  the 
cost  will  be  tremendous  but  we  know  we  have 
to  pay  it,  because  we  will  not  be  slaves — 
slaves  like  thoee  in  Norway,  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark.  Poland.  Serbia;  they  might  Just  as 
well  be  m  slave  pens  All  their  wealth,  all 
their  political  life,  their  social  life,  and  even 
their  religious  life  has  t)een  regimented  and 
taken  over,  and  their  men  are  even  forced 
Into  the  army  of  their  conqurrrr 

Our  Army  is  expandinp  We  h;\e  .ibout 
2.0O0.CO0  men  in  the  service  in  w  B  tore  the 
year  Is  up  we  will  probably  h.', ..  3.500  000 
men.  Our  Navy  Is  being  constantly  increased, 
and  the  personnel  there  will  be  doubled  Our 
flying  force  Is  Jumping  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
We  may  have  a  r. ill! on  men  In  that  arm.  of 
the  service  bef'  ■>  w.  are  through  with  clean- 
ing up  the  Ak:'-  }'   v, ,  •  -; 

Our  iilv  el  coui-i'  Mil:  Sw  changed,  Mik  h 
sacrifice  w:ll  Ix  i.icci  :  w «  will  see  our  in- 
dustry, and,  giiH  rally  .'^piaking.  all  phases 
of  our  life  regimented  for  the  purposes  of 
war.  But  this  regimentation  will  come  be- 
cause a  free  people  wills  it  But  mir  libertlefs 
will  remain  Intact    we   w:P   h,    f>i'  <>   -      >:-,•  f 

down   our  freedom    u:.i:]-.}>«;recl    ■;,    cr    <  U']- 
dr.-. 

I  ^.'  d  we  cannot  take  time  to  d.tcuss  ctu- 
mistakes,  our  unpreparedness.  We  can  only 
look  back  occasionally  in  orrie-  th.ir  we  can 
profit  by  such  mistakes.  At  Pesin  ti.r.  >  r  we 
were  asleep.  In  fact,  as  a  nation  ve  were 
asleep,  but  we  must  not  be  found  asleep 
again.  We  have  too  much  of  value  here  in 
America — too  much  that  we  and  our  posterity 
need  (as  well  as  the  world) — to  be  found 
asleep  again. 

We  hope  th!.=  vat  will  be  fought  on  foreign 
shores,  tha-  .^^:  .  :  ,  will  not  be  Invaded  or 
her  citie.s  de  i  vtc.  To  fight  on  foreign 
shores  is  a  tremendous  Job,  but  we  can  suc- 
cessfully carry  through,  and  when  we  do  U 
will  be  to  liberate  men  from  the  rule  of  tiie 
tyrant. 

There  will  be  many  mistake^  m 
In  the  days  that  are  up  ahead  c 
ment  was  not  geared  for  war  \\c 
th'nking  In  terms  of  subjugatnt.'  i 
pies,  occupying  other  lands — we  wanted  to 
live  our  lives  in  our  own  way.  Then  came 
the  holocaust.  The  dictator  nations  spread 
the  fire  of  hell  throughout  the  earth.  And 
r.'  X  we  who  have  been  smug  and  complacent 
a-e  yrt  parmsj  to  do  in  so  many  months  what 
n  TO(!k  H:;!(  r  so  many  years  to  do.  And  the 
best  pan  cl  ;t  is,  we  a-"  demonstrating  what 
a  free  people  can  d  ^^ ;..  :-  u  gets  down  to 
teamwork. 

We  were  so  taken  up.  that  is  our  leaders 
were,  with  the  so-called  "social  problems," 
that  they  did  not  prepare  for  the  tornado 
on  the  horizon.  But  since  that  tornado  broke 
this  people  Is  becoming  more  and  nv  -e  ;  w,rf 
of  what  Is  Involved  In  this  war. 

Let  us  put  It  bluntly.  We  are  the  richest 
nation  on  earth— the  Eldorado  nation — and 
It  Is  this  country  of  ours  that  Japan  and 
Hitler  would  like  to  take  Into  camp — occupy, 
own.  and  enslave. 

But  we  are  going  to  fool  these  Axis  Inter- 
national rnrketeers  We  know  we  cannot  con- 
duct ni:-  ;  f  a'rs  now  on  a  peacetime  ba.sia. 
We  knew  t:.at  "war  Is  hell."  as  Sherman  said, 
and  so  we  are  going  to  get  down  to  an  all 
wartime  basis  and  do  the  Job  that  Is  In  front 
of  us  That  means  that  each  one  of  us  is 
going  to  be  filled  with  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. Each  one  is  going  to  do  his  part.  Each 
one  of  us  knows  that  we  are  now  facing  some- 
thing more  Important  than  our  own  little 
businesses,  our  own  comfortable  way  of  liv- 
ing. We  kn'^w  that  we  are  enpar^'d  '.n  pre- 
serving A::,prica  and  our  way  el  ::!' 

I  re:  tat,  we  are  :<..■:.'  -ij.ti  ;::,;  e^sive  proof 
il  ;i  .':-..•  i^e  i.e.-  <  ;-,.,i.:y  t  :  teamwork. 
Part  of  that  teamwork  is  for  t,i:;.  ol  i.~   to 
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have  a  rebirth  of  faith  in  our  country:  under- 
stand what  America  means — her  republican 
form  of  government,  her  history;  compre- 
hend the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  that 
we  might  possess  her  great  freedoms;  get  pc- 
quiinted  again  with  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  pet  rid  of  fear 
and  defeatism.  Let  no  propacnnda  under- 
mine your  faith  In  your  Government. 

We  are  all  In  the  same  l>oat.  If  this  coun- 
try should  go  down,  we  all  go  down.  There 
are  those  In  our  midst  who  need  our  aid — 
economic,  physical,  and  spiritual  Those  who 
have  faith  and  radiate  ct^nftdrnce  and  morale 
mt:;st  give  that  faith  a:.d  ,  ufldence  and 
morale  to  others  Yet.  thtre  are  those 
among  us  who  are  discouraged  and  worried — 
parents  who  have  given  their  aons.  It  is  our 
Job  to  reach  out  and   help  them 

Let  us  all  be  supersalesmen  (•  *•  r;;ca,  of 
her  greatness,  of  her  future.  I  •  ;  vu  sec  to 
It  that  the  fifth  columnist  ad  ■  p  saboteur 
does  not  disrupt  our  ranki.  Ktason  and 
Judgment  are  wanted  now  as  never  before. 
Lal)or  and  mannrrT. r; 
now  and  underju.i.u 
We  are  one  people   ot 
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It  that  in  our  towns  and  cities  clean  men  are 
In  office — see  to  It  that  no  racketeer  or  expo- 
nent of  fore  .r  ^ms"  gets  control  of  our 
municipalities  rhe  home  frn::,t  is  seer^nd  to 
none  in  this  v.  :,r   err   :  • 

ir  we  compare  i    .:  v,   ;i,   -.;.  ,-i    of  other 

peoples   in  other  >    w;,,;,    'i.i    dictators 

have  takf  ;-  •  <  ■  we  will  not  growl  about 
anything  Wr  .*.  :  f ncans  are  blessed  beyond 
comparison.  While  we  may  have  to  sacriflce 
some  material  things— we  of  the  home  front— 
I  know  that  as  a  whole  the  American  people 
will  gladly  do  it  \Vi  r-i  wf  '!■:;)<  of  the 
mo'hers  and  fathers  w;.  .  are  ^-'i.ding  their 
sons — many  of  whom  will  not  return— we 
knew  It  is  no  time  for  any  of  us  to  protest 
the  loss  cf  petty  comforts. 

You  and  I  of  the  home  front  must  dedicate 
ourselves — dedicate.  I  say,  ourselves  to  the 
purpose  that  America  shall  remain  free  and 
her  great  freedoms  shall  be  transmitted  un- 
impaired to   the  latest  generations. 

You  of  the  Legion— you  who  so  valiantly 
gav?.  you  who  went  forth  when  your  country 
called — can  appreciate  fij'"v  wh  ♦  these  lads 
of  ours  of  this  generati'  :      rr   a   ,:  jr 

Now.  Just  one  -  :  j  ^'-out  this  problem  of 
peace.  You  and  I  k:  w  that  the  world  has 
grown  smaller;  that  inventions  have  brought 
nations  together.  We  have  airplanes  that 
can  fly  7.000  miles  without  refueling  So  I 
say  to  you.  What  will  the  world  do  after  this 
war  Is  over  and  won  by  the  free  nations? 
\Vhat  will  America  do?  What  will  you  and 
I  do?" 

It  Is  a  gocd  time  to  be  thinking  this  prob- 
lem through.  We,  the  people— and  you  and 
I  are  among  them — are  a  part  of  this  great 
Nation,  and  this  Nation  will  hove  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  ol  answering  that  ques- 
tion. You  and  I  m.ust  think  this  problem 
throuch  This  Nation  cannot  Ignore  the  re- 
spon-!  ::  •;.  t> n^:  ^u  i^  hers  as  the  great 
nat;on  oi  e<>rtli 

Ours  Is  the  glorious  lot  of  freemen.  In 
the  days  that  are  up  ahead  let  us  see  to  it 
tha-;  no  little  Hitlers  ari.se  in  this  land  to 
divide  us.  There  are  these  now  who  would 
like  to  create  schisms  and  divisions  among 
us.  No;  we  have  to  stop  squabbling  amongst 
oun^lvcs.  We  have  a  Job  to  do  and  it  will 
take  all  our  energy. 

Our  cause  is  the  cause  cf  freemen.  Our 
cau.'ie  being  Just— we  would  enslave  no  peo- 
ple, rather  we  would  free  mankind— we  can 
and  we  must  with  confidence  pursue  our 
course,   press   forward   confldently,   knowing 
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that   we  will   gtjllantly  meet   evei^  respon- 
sibility. 

America,  of  thee  we  sing. 

Land  of  men  strong  and  free. 
To  thee  our  all  we  bring 

That  all  the  world  may  see 
That  free  men.  the  price  of  freedfcm  know; 

Eternal  vigilance,  sacrifice,  faith 
Define  the  course  for  U3   to  follov 

We  carry  on.  whaie'er  the  cost, 
America,  of  thee  we  sing. 


The  Release  of  Browder 


EX'IENSION   OF   REMARKS 


HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 


IN  TTiE  ir:xATE  OF  THE  l'n;tt::i  -taxes 


M  ■"(!  :v    .V'-;v  IS    1"'4 
Mr     HOLMAN      Mr.   Prt  ^aI^  r 

:;;.•;  Ap;:":-.d:x  rif  -hf^  Record  ar. 
from  •  day^  N'-w  Y'>r'K  Tim"v 
•'Th''  R-:.';.t-'  '-:  Br'-xdrr.  '    Th. 

l.k"  ■■;  h,t'.e  ;'   pririred  in  th-'  I 
Thi-M  ;>  ;-^  ::>■  .-'b.]tH;ti(.n.  th.' 
'.V  t.>  niiivifd  lu  0''  prinvd  ui  th 
as  follows: 
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In    comnmii..g    Ear;    Br   :\  !■  r  ~ 
ment  for  perjury  fro::,   :;.e  i  vr^r 
he  was  sentenced  to  tlie  1  ye.ir   i;:  . 
he  has  served,  the  President  c.'Ttr-  j 
Justifications      The  first  was  •.   i- 
of  the  American  C<  mmuni«t  Ip.icu  r 
to    promote    nat:   :  .:     ■..:.>         J] 
that  it  will  "allay  d:i\  :  v',.:.^  a: 
In  some  minds  that  r;:f  m:  ii-    i::  . 

In.i:    -'xl    v.;     :.    :,.:ri    b-'ctu^^^    •, :    >:: 
%';ew>   ■ 

I'  i>  doubtful  wht'ivr  •  .'l-.er  .: 
pec*a".;or..s  art  Justified  6-  ;,ir  fr- 
ing  th-'  -\u:v.A  cf  pc.:t;cai  ;  r-  ■■,  :..  . 
case.  t;.f*  F:>'.'-idenf3  inttr-.i  :.": 
that  charge  Whc*;:r  r  r  :\  ■  B 
tence  was  ier.gth'-r.f .-:  b*'c  i.-^'  : 
views.  It  seems  c;=  ar  -h  '•  ■  :. 
shortei!i»d  bf>cau^e  ui  thtni  Ii  -.e  N<i/,i 
attack  up  :.  E^ussia  had  not  r..i;i-  i.at  coun- 
try our  a.:v  :::  'he  war.  it  is  ^ca;cely  con- 
ceivable th.i-  M:  R.x;sevelt  would  lipve  Inter 
vened. 

As  for  the  promotion  of  national  tnity.  It  is 
our  guess  that  the  ^elea^'>  .'  B:  .vc'.er  will 
have  the  opposite  effect  X:.-  i.  persons 
who  win  be  completely  sat:~r,'  •.  |.>.:-h  th,s 
setting  aside  of  the  normal  ccvi  ~f  t  criminal 
Justice  will  be  the  cid-liiie  C  r^.:y.u:\  -ts  who. 
save  for  the  fact  '.hat  Rii,-.-;  i 
;iu  >ame  e..ei: 
.vfr-'  prior  to  last  June  22 
:i  w  'i.-c^-d 
xxi 
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are   now   facing    ih 
engaged,  as  ti.    ,    .v 

in  fcmpr>. f'.ne  i.-.' 

The   fr>  .:.i   .  f   Br^  xci-r   w. 
linked  m  everyone  s  n;.;.,!   'x.-'r.     ■; 
with  Russia      But  cur  .i  ...i:.ce   ;. .': 
purely  mil;M-v      Ru-sia  s  don.> -• ; 
her  own      ui;r  d  ir.estlc  affair-  .;r' 
The  entire  Nation  is  wholehear-rd 
out  military  aid  to  Russia      T:..-  : 
whatever  to  do  with  the  rt'.v.  -i    : 
of     ;,    A;rerican   citizen   who   !.  i- 
vlc--.:      .'    perjury    against    h:-    G 
The   way   to   help  Russia   ;>    •      -  ; 
possible   speed   aiid    in    the    cr-  .■- 
amounts  the  i:,..,:ary   ecii;  p:::er.: 
It  helps  neither  Ru--tiH  n^r  the  causf  ui  na- 
tional  imity   to    interfere   with    tl.p    normal 
course    of    Justice    for    reascns    cf 
Expediency. 
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Thev  Are  Fi-htm^  Our  Batt'e 


EXTExNSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

;r.  r^--'-    ^'  ;•,    May  13,  1942 

Mr  Iir)FFMAN  M:  Foeaker,  shall 
we  I'aii  ':•.'  -^'  'a::  <  ,;:  >  ;;•■;, r;g  their  lives 
for  the  preservation  of  our  country  and 
all  it  means  to  us? 

Even  if,  because  of  our  poverty,  we 
cannot  contribute  anything  (and  those 
who  cannot  are  very  few  in  number)  to 
the  defeat  of  our  enemies,  we  can  at 
least  show  reverence  and  ease  the  heart- 
aches of  those  who  have  seen  their  sons 
and  brothers  march  away  to  war. 

Prom  the  News-Palladium  of  May  13, 
P'ibl:5hed    at  Benton  Harbor.   Mich.,   I 
(  .;-K'd   a    letter   from   a  War   Mother, 
\\r.:>  r.  :*■  tds  as  follows: 
E:  T  ?..  THE  News-Palladium: 

N  w  that  Mother's  Day  has  passed.  I  am 
sure  chat  many  mothers  can  say  with  me  that 
It  was  the  saddest  Mother's  Day  I  have  ever 
(\:-:-  r:f -.ced. 

My  heart  was  on  far  away  Corregidor  with 
my  son.  Robert  T.  Piatt,  one  of  those  brave 
men  who  fought  so  bravely  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  I  am  wondering  if  he  Ijves 
and  what  his  fate  will  be.  out  there,  giving 
all  for  our  country  and  our  flag 

It  grieved  me  deeply  to  read  the  editorial 
in  the  News-Palladium  that  "not  1  hat  In  20 
came  off"  when  the  colors  passed  in  last  week's 
pet  parade.  The  same  lack  of  reverence  was 
displayed  in  St.  Joseph  the  day  before. 

What  is  the  matter?  Cannot,  will  not, 
Americans  wake  up? 

The  boys  on  Corregidor  giving  their  lives. 
Would  not  every  one  of  them  give  all  to  be 
back   here  among  families  and  friends. 

Men  at  home  stand  unmoved  when  the  flag 
t;  es  by.  but  three  times  the  men  of  Cor- 
regidor went  forth  in  a  hail  cf  fire  to  raise 
Old  Glory  when  it  was  shot  down.  Are  we 
asleep  at   heme? 

I  also  remember  a  year  ago  when  it  was 
reported  that  Fort  Custer  troops  would  be 
coming  through  here  on  Blossom  Parade 
Day  Some  folks  had  the  effrontery  to  write 
and  protest  on  the  grounds  that  military 
movements  would  interfere  with  the  parade. 
The  flnest  feature  of  the  parade  would  have 
been  a  group  of  soldiers. 

Some  day  some  of  our  brave  men,  I  hope 
all.  will  be  coming  home,  and  if  they  return 
during  blossom  time  or  not,  I  hope  nobody 
says  to  them:  '"Don't  spoil  our  parade,  but 
travel  some  other  route." 

Mrs.  E    C    Goetz, 

Benton    Harbor. 

She  expresses  the  thought  which  comes 
to  me  when  here  in  Wasliington  I  see  our 
fighting  men  in  the  uniform  of  their 
country  on  their  way  to  the  battle  fronts 
in  all  seven  seas,  on  the  thousands  of  is- 
land-; of  the  Pacific,  on  every  continent 
o::  '■;ir'h 

\V'f>  p.  -hf'se  young  men  pass  me  on  the 
sitll:.  10  my  mind  come  the  words — 
Off  with  ycur  hat  as  the  flag  goes  by! 

Uncover  the  youngster's  head! 
Teach  him  to  hold  it  holy  and  high, 
Fcr  the  sake  of  its  sacred  dead. 

I:  'lie  same  Issue  of  the  News-Pal- 
1,  d  ::r.  is  an  editorial,  which  expresses 
far  L>  -ter  than  I  have  been  able  to  do 
■h'  h  i-hr  behind  much  of  my  activity 
hi',  in  Washington. 


Since  the  sit-down  strikes,  which  be- 
gan in  Michigan  on  the  last  day  of 
December  1936,  I  have  made  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  Induce  this  administra- 
tion to  protect  the  fundamental  right  of 
an  American  citizen  to  earn  a  livelihood 
without  buying  a  license  to  work. 

It  has  been  my  contention  that  men 
should  be  free  to  join  or  not  to  join  labor 
organizations;  that  they  should  have  the 
right  to  work  wherever  and  whenever 
they  could  find  a  job,  without  hindrance, 
without  restriction,  from  anyone. 

Long  have  I  argued  that,  while  unions 
are  a  necessity,  no  organization — labor, 
fraternal,  or  religious — should  have  the 
right  to  deny  to  an  American  citizen  equal 
opportunity  to  support  his  family,  edu- 
cate his  children,  acquire  sufBcient  for 
his  own  security  during  his  declining 
years 

Never  have  I  opposed  legislation  which 
would  aid  the  worker.  Always  have  I 
supported  legislation  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  better  his  condition,  aid  the 
country  in  which  he  lives. 

Because  I  have  insisted  that  men 
should  be  free  to  work  where  they  could, 
find  jobs;  that  no  one  should,  by  coercion 
or  by  force,  be  driven  from  his  job.  or  by 
like  means  be  compelled  to  deliver  over  f, 
part  of  his  pay  check  to  any  organization, 
I  have  been  charged  with  being  antilaboi' 
and  with  being  a  labor  baiter. 

But  at  last,  the  country  over,  th^'  ponph; 
not  only  realize  but  are  speak.:. a  out, 
against  practices  which  are  unfair,  un- 
just, and  tend  to  hinder  and  delay  our 
efforts  to  defeat  our  common  enemy. 

Because  this  editorial  expresses  ms' 
thriught.  my  purpose,  so  cleaily  and  so 
forcibly,  it  Is  printed  below.  Read  it. 
Th^n  form  your  own  judgment  as  to  thu 
soundness  of  the  course  I  have  followed. 

MR.  MURRAY  OFFERS  HIS  SHIRT  FOR  VICTORY 

"I  would  lose  my  shirt  today."  said  Presi- 
dent Phil  Murray,  of  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations,  "to  help  the  President 
win  the  war." 

Almost  simultaneously.  William  L.  Ball, 
head  of  the  War  Production  Boards  Mate- 
rials Division,  was  quoting  Rudyard  Kipling, 
writing  out  of  the  collective  mouth  of  World 
War  British  war  dead: 

"The  battery  Is  out  of  ammunition; 
If  any  mourn  us  at  the  shops,  say 
We   died   because   the   shift   kept  holiday." 

Murray  Is  willing  to  lose  his  shirt  to  helj) 
win  the  war,  but  he  Insists  upon  $l-a-day 
pay  raise  for  180.000  steel  workers.  His  union 
is  working  "unceasingly,  untiringly,  and  re- 
lentlessly" for  Labor  Board  elections  on  thj 
basis  of  which  a  closed-shop  campaign  will 
be  waged. 

The  two  declarations  can  be  reconciled. 
Only  the  most  reactionary  deny  to  unions  or 
Individual  unions  the  right  to  ask  for  wag  J 
raises  or  even  for  the  closed  shop.  But  no 
realistic  observer  believes  either  will  bJ 
granted  without  a  struggle. 

When  the  struggle  comes,  then  what?  Will 
there  be  slow-downs,  sit-downs,  strikes?  Will 
the  shifts  keep  bargaining  holiday  while  ships 
and  planes,  tanks  and  guns  wait  for  the 
metal  that  dofsn't  come? 

Only  Phil  Murray  knows  how  far  he  Is  will- 
ing to  go  to  enforce  his  demands.  Probabl/ 
not  even  he  can  predict  that  such  a  cam- 
paign will  not  get  out  of  hand  and  sabotags 
the  war  effort. 

Whenever  the  effect  of  union  activities 
upon  war  production  is  discussed,  there  Is 
somebody  in  Washington  ready  to  prove  with 
figures  that  strikes  are  99  7  percent  uoa- 
ex^tent. 
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In  the  absence  of  complete,  authentic  tab- 
ulation, it  is  difficult  to  refute  such  sute- 
ments.  But  the  best  observers  claim  they 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story 

For  Instance,  there  was  the  shipyard  whose 
management  had  two  thermometers  painted 
on  a  wall.  One  registered  actual  production, 
the  other  Indicated  "what  we  might  have 
done."  The  second  came  down  promptly. 
Union  cfflcials  objected  that  it  was  an  at- 
tempt to  speed  up  the  workers. 

"Ftor  lack  of  ships  and  planes  and  tanks 
We  lie  here  where  we  fought  in  serried  ranks 
Because  too  little  and  too  late 
The  shift  made  six  instead  of  eight." 

That  is  Big  Bill  Batts  suggestion  as  to 
what  a  1942  Kipling  may  have  to  write  as 
the  epitaph  for  thousands  of  American  men 
who  never  will  come  back  from  Bataan.  Ba- 
tavia,  Burma,  India.  Australia,  and  later  from 
the  Continent  of  Europe 

It  is  good  news  that  Mr  Murray  is  willing 
to  lose  his  shirt  for  a  victory  over  the  Japs 
and  the  Nazis  But  how  about  our  Ameri- 
can expeditionary  forces?  Will  they  be  satis- 
fled  if  we  send  them  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  chieftains  ehlrt  to  wave 
at  Japs  and  Germans?  Will  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  the  wives,  sisters,  and  brothers  of 
those  who  die  in  battle  concede  that  Mr. 
Murray's  shirt  Is  ample  contribution  f-om 
a  mar  in  his  position? 


Address  of  Senator  Lucas  to  Jewish  War 
Veterans 


EXTE-VPION   OF  REM:\RK.S 

ci  y 

HON.  PRENTISS  M,  BROWN 

IS    THE   tEXATE  OF   THE    UNT:  ED    i'T.^-^TS 

Monday.  May  18  (legislative  day  of 

Friday,  Mai/  /,5>    19  42 


Mi.  BiiOW'S.  M:\  Pi.  v.;,n;  j  ;^c;ij 
unanim  u-  c-...- !i'  'c  hriv-  j;:;!:-.:  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Kfr  ^^d  ;,-;  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  btaa-Loi  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Luc.'vs]  before  the  Jewish  war 
veterans,  at  Temple  Emanu-El,  N-  w  Y-ik 
City,  May  17,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  M..  Rfcord. 
as  follows: 

Occasions  such  as  this  are  signiflcant  for 
the  opportunity  which  they  afford  us  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  of  those  who  by  their 
sacrifice  made  possible  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  kind  of  world  we  want  to 
live  in.  But  more  important,  they  present 
a  suitable  forum  In  which  to  reafllrm  our 
belief  in  those  piinclples  without  which  our 
world  would  be  the  heathenish  slavedom  the 
Hitlers  seek  to  make  it. 

Services  in  temple  and  church  memorial- 
izing the  supreme  gift  of  our  brothers,  regard- 
less of  creed,  remind  us  of  our  unity,  of  our 
singleness  of  purpose  in  giving  all  we  are  and 
have  to  preserve  those  freedoms  which  to  us 
are  life  Itself. 

Last  year  when  the  Jewish  war  veterans. 
In  common  with  all  veterans,  conducted  me- 
morial services  the  dark  cL-^uds  of  war 
covered  most  of  Europe  and  A-^la. 

In  democratic  nations  overseas  men  were 
In  uniform  eager  to  take  their  places  in  the 
ranks  from  which  many  do  not  rr--:::  :o 
destroy  the  stalking  hideous  minion.'^  ._!  U:.:i-:- 
ness.  Their  stand  has  been  glorious  Amer- 
ica stood  by  i-  a  oefensive  position,  until 
December  7  last. 

Through  the  action  of  a  cruel  and  inhuman 
leadership,  of  the  befuddled  nation  of  Japan, 
a  leadership  blinded  by  the  temporary  suc- 


cess of  its  equally  cruel  and  greedy  friend, 
we  were  catapulted  into  the  maelstrom  which 
has  practically  engulfed  the  whole  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  story  of  war  and  blood- 
shed which  we  had  hoped  was  ended  aft^'r 
the  last  war.  was  reopened  with  greater  force 
and  fury. 

The  lists  which  we  had  hoped  were  closed 
h«.ve  been  reope»ed  and  today  as  we  stand 
here  new  names  are  being  added  to  the  long 
and  growing  roll  of  those  men  who  thought 
not  of  themselves  but  of  us.  We  are  inscrib- 
ing on  the  Indestructible  tablets  of  our  hearts 
and  In  the  imperif-hable  history  of  mankind 
the  names  of  men  of  all  ages,  of  men  of  all 
creeds  and  color,  of  Americans  who  are  mak- 
ing the  contribution  beyond  which  there  is 
no  contribution  to  the  safety,  the  integrity. 
and  the  continuation  of  a  way  of  life  which 
they  have  learned  to  love  and  which  they 
believe  should  be  carried  on  for  their  children 
and  their  grandchUdren. 

It  would  serve  no  especial  purjw^e  for  me 
to  enumerate  to  you  at  this  time  the  par- 
ticipation  which   men   of   the   Jewish    faith 
have  made  In  earlier  military  crises  in   our 
history,  or  which  they  are  making  now  once 
again.     From  the  days  of  Haym  Solomon  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  to  this  very  moment 
when  the  exploits  of  Meyer  Levin  and  scores 
like  hlra  are  told  about  in  homes  and  public 
places,    your   corellgionL«ts   have   done   their 
part  gallantly,  heroically,  and  in  full  measure. 
It   would    not    give   more   meaning   to   that 
which  is  already  a  part  of  your  saga  if  we 
were  to  review  that  during  the  last  great  war 
4  percent  of  America's  manpower  was  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  or  that  l.IOO  of  them  were 
cited  for  valor,  or  that  150  of  them  received 
the   Distinguished   Service  Cross,  or   that  6 
were  decorated  with  the  supreme  token  of 
American  distinction  for  heroism,  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor.    It  .^hould  be  men- 
tioned, in  passing,  and  I  am  glad  to  advert  to 
ll   here,   that    among   these    6    is   Benjamin 
Kaufman,  the  national  commander  of  your 
fine  organization,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 
Of  course,  there  are  those  who  would  spread 
vicious  canards  that  our  Jewish  citizens  in 
this   war  are  letting  others  do  the  fighting 
for  them.    Those  who  engage  in  such  scur- 
rilous attacks  are  fifth  columnists  intent  on 
causing  disruption  and  confusion     To  them 
and  all  their  ilk  I  say  the  record  belies  yovir 
falsehoods.    The  names  of  Capt.  Robert  Kiish- 
ner,  of  Corp.  Theodore  J.  Lewis,  of  Ensign 
Stanley    Caplan,    of    Pvt.    Joseph    Guttman. 
of  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Binderman.  and  numerous 
others  stand  out  as  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  men  of  Jewish  faith  are  as 
valiant  as  their  Christian  brothers. 

The  reason  why  it  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
tail at  this  time  the  names  or  the  heroic 
deeds  of  individual  men.  nor  the  significant 
activity  of  groups,  is  because  they  did  not  do 
what  they  did  for  the  sake  of  honorable  men- 
tion. They  did  what  they  did  for  a  cause. 
Their  heroLsm  while  in  line  of  duty  was  not 
an  end  in  Itself,  but  rather  a  death-defying 
contribution  toward  a  goal  which  it  is  up  to 
us  v/ho  are  permitted  to  remain  to  achieve. 
We  remember  our  comrades  for  what  they 
did  and  for  what  they  gave  us.  We  remem- 
ber our  comrades  as  donors  of  invaluable 
gifts — gifts  which  it  Is  incumbent  upon  us, 
even  at  the  same  cost  which  they  paid  and 
more,  to  preserve  in  order  that  a  way  of  life 
which  historically  is  without  parallel  may 
not  fall  into  the  destruction  Into  which  the 
Hitlers  of  this  age  seek  to  plunge  xis. 

The  men  now  on  the  battlefields,  as  well 
as  those  whose  memory  is  here  today  hon- 
ored, wer^-  crusaders  for  democracy.  The 
unwarranted  attacks  by  the  powers  of  big- 
otry and  darkne.c?  fell  before  the  Inspired 
assault  of  the  defenders  of  the  blessings 
which  we  have  come  to  accept  as  veritable 
necessities  of  our  dally  life.  The  concen- 
tration camps,  the  programs,  the  hideous 
tortures  which  Nazi  bestiality  has  and  is 
inflicting  not  only  upon  your  coreliglonleta 
but  upon  all  who  dare  to  resist  its  iron  heel. 


is  but  a  nightmare  which  will  and  must  pass. 
The  unparalleled  cruelties  requiring  super- 
human endurance  to  overcome  will  nonethe- 
les.s  be  overcome.  We  must  and  wUl  defeat 
Hitler  and  his  satellites  We  will  not  let 
his  theory  of  "divide  and  conquer"  prevail 
We  win  destroy  Hitlerlsm  and  the  military 
clique  of  Japan  in  all  their  aspects  and 
wherever  they  strive  to  bloesc^m. 

Then  we  will  be  confronted  ^vith  the  Her- 
culean task  of  reforming  a  world  maddened 
and  saddened  by  the  events  through  which 
we  are  now  passing.  But  all  will  be  in  vain 
if  we  d.  not  win  the  peace  The  principles 
outlined  by  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  on  the 
Atlantic  must  be  our  guldeposts.  We  mu.st 
adhere  to  ihem  even  as  the  pillar  of  light 
which  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt.  We 
can  no  longer  pretend  not  to  know  what 
is  tjoing  on  throughout  the  world.  We  can 
no  longer  pretend  that  we  are  not  affected 
by  events  across  the  seas  on  either  side  of 
us.  We  can  no  longer  sit  and  let  the  rest 
of  the  world  go  by  We  can  no  longer  isolate 
ourselves.  We  must  become  the  dominant 
world  force  and  power  in  the  post-war  effort. 
We  must  pledge  America  that  this  thing 
win  not  happen  again  to  her  sons  of  the  next 
ger.eratlon. 

The  goals  set  forth  In  the  A-lartic  Char- 
ter are  the  alms  that  have  aiv«.  >  •>  » ndcd  this 
Nation.     Those  alms  are  now  :ly  chal- 

lenged by  the  totaliUrlan  j<  :.ve.  The 
totilitarian  doctrine  seeks  to  enslave  the 
world  while  the  doctrine  laid  down  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter  seeks  to  llb<  i  .  :he  world. 
We  Join  In  this  humanitarian  promise  as  a 
matter  of  self-preservation. 

If  we  are  compelled  to  pay  a  high  price  in 
blOi:>d,  tears,  and  property  the  responsibility 
must  be  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
pagan  dictators. 

Those  of  us  who  served  In  the  last  war  be- 
lieved that  in  our  lifetime  we  could  apply 
ourselves  to  the  work  of  peace.  If  the  rest 
of  the  world  had  followed  our  sincere  desire 
to  keep  the  peace  we  would  not  at  this 
moment  be  spending  our  treasiire  for  imple- 
ments and  munitions  of  war. 

Thus,  we  in  America  must  now  concern 
ourselves  about  the  peace  that  wiU  come 
when  the  present  holocaust  is  past.  There 
must  be  no  repetition  of  the  past.  The  peace 
which  will  be  woven  on  the  loom  of  time 
after  the  United  Nations  have  stranded  the 
totalitarian  despots,  must  be  of  finer  mate- 
rials. We  must  remain  upon  the  world  s  as- 
sembly line  and  take  the  lead  in  the  produc- 
tloja  of  these  peace  materials. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  and  at  tremen- 
dous cost,  that  ibolatlonism  is  an  answer  to 
nothing. 

In  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  those  men 
who.^e  names  are  written  in  blood  and  en- 
graved indelibly  in  the  hearu  of  the  Nation, 
let  us  reaffirm  our  stand  that  darknoss  must 
give  way  to  light,  that  slavery  may  no  more 
be  tolerated,  that  despotism  and  Hitlerlsm 
and  nazi-lsm  miast  be  erased  from  the  face  of 
the  earth;  that  now  America  must  win  not 
only  the  war  but  the  peace  which  follows  to 
the  end  that  it  may  enjoy  its  freedom,  and 
that  mankind  too  may  have  a  rekindling  of 
civilized  living. 


Wool    Product.'-.    Labeling   Arj 

EXTENSION   L,F   I;KMAHKS 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OF    v.  V^    MING 

IN  THE  gENATE  (  ?    THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  :*   ^legislative  day  of 

Frid  :;     .'kqv  ]■',''    1942 

Mr.  SCir.VARTZ      Mi    P;e.Tc1ir;H  1  ak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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Appendix  of  the  Record  a  stat*  rr, 
the  radio  recently  made  by  M: 
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Miiler.  Director.  Trade  Practice  Confer- 
ence Division.  Federal  Trade  Ccmm  :^sion. 
The  statement  deals  with  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act.  Its  value  to  th(  con- 
sumers, and  the  satisfactory  n.-in|-  r  in 
which  the  act  is  being  compi.  ; 
the  great  majority  of  manufacturers  of 
cloth  and  wearing  apparel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  atidress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
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TOUR    GOVERNMENT    AND    MINE 

Mr    Bercer    This  evening  we  have 
program  another  branch  of  the  work 
Federal   Trade   Ccmir.ission.  the   Div. 
Trade  Practices     We  have  with  i:     M' 
Miller,  director  cf  that  division      M: 
what   are  the  functions  of   the   Div 
Trade    Practices?      V.'ll    v^u    tell    us 
them'' 

M'    \!:i.LER    Well.  Mr    Berger.  this 
ct     .       Federal   Trade   Commission 
main   Junctions      One  Is  to  set  up  a 
force    trade-practice    rules   for   Induct 
maintain    fair    and    ethical    competi 
business.    The  second  function  Is  to 
later    and    enforce    the    new    Wool 
Labeling  Act      It  would   not   be  poss 
the   available   time   to   cover   both   s 
So  I  believe  you  will  have  to  choose 
you  wish  me  to  discuss 

Mr.  Berger     Well,  new  things  are 
Important,   so   tell  us  about   this   ne\ 
Act.     I  understand  It  strikes  home  to 
body 

Mr    Miller    Ye«.  Mr    Berger;   It  doe^ 
home  to  us  all.    In  fact  this  law  was 
expressly  to  protect  ever>'body   who 
uses  woolen  goods  and  that  means  jus 
all  of  us. 

The  act  was  put   in  eflect  last   J 
the  name  Implies,  it  is  a  labeling  Iha 
It    relates    to    articles    sold    m    cc 
and.   with    but   few  exceptions.  It  cc 
spun,    woven,    knitted,    felted,    or    ot 
manufactured  products  which  conta; 
port  to  contain  or  are  represented  as 
ing  wool  of   any  kind      All  such  w 
purported    woolen    articles    are 
carry  a  label  cr  mark  cf  identificaticr 
ing  what   they  are   made  of      On   t 
there  n-.ust  be  clearly  stated  the  per 
rf   :> -v     r  unused  wool   In  the  fabric 
ticlc.  a.ro  the  percentage  of  reprocess 
and  the  percentage  of  reused  wcol  wh 
be  In  It.     If  the  manufacturer  has  ad( 
cotton,  rayon,  cr  other  nonwoolen 
the  yarn  or   basic  fabric,   the  perce 
these  materials  must  likewise  be  sh 
the  label. 

So.  when  your  wife  goes  dcwntcwn 
you  that  new  suit — which  is  the  way  I 
get  mine — on  every  such  garment 
at   she  should   find  a  label   or  tag 
this  Information,  telling  her  exactly 
In  the  cloth      She  tioes  not  have  to 
upon  the  sales  clerk  to  tell  her  what  t 
Is  made  of — if  indeed  he  knows — nor 
the  wool  In  It  is  new.  or  is  reprocess 
used  material,  or  how  much  might 
ton.  rayon,  or  something  else      She 
given  this  information  on  the  label  i 
ter  cf  law.     That  is  what  this  new  \ 
requires   in   respect   of  a  host  a 

purported   woclen    articles    neede.; 
member  of  the  family.    Content  t 
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f  :r  an  identification  by  requiring  that  the 
label  show  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  cr 
of  the  distributor  or  dealer  who  sella  the  prod- 
uct in  commerce  If  it  turns  out  that  the 
product  was  falsely  label?d,  or  if  the  pur- 
chaser suspects  it  is  not  as  represented,  the 
name  or  mark  on  the  lat>€l  will  enable  hira 
or  the  Commission  to  determine  where  the 
label  came  from  and  to  tr^e  the  responsi- 
bility for  whatever  might  prove  to  be  false  or 
improper. 

Mr.  Berger  I  note  you  say  that  if  the 
woolen  material  in  the  article  is  reprocessed 
or  reused  wool,  the  label  must  reveal  this  fact 
and  state  the  percentage  of  such  materials. 
Will  you  tell  us  what  "reprocessed  wool"  and 
"reused  wool"    are? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad  to.  Woolen 
fllwr  used  In  making  textiles  may  be  the  new 
cr  unused  wool  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep's 
back.  Or  it  may  be  wool  which  had  previ- 
ously been  woven  or  feltea  and  thereafter 
reworked  back  into  a  fibrous  state  and  re- 
processed and  rewoven.  without  ever  having 
been  used  by  the  consumer.  That  type  of 
wool  is  known  under  this  act  as  reprocessed 
wool.  For  the  most  part  such  fiber  is  sal- 
vaged from  the  small  pieces  or  clippings  of 
new  wool  fabrics  which  fall  from  the  cutting 
tables  in  the  clothing  factories.  While  this 
fiber  has  been  reclaimed  and  reworked  out  of 
previously  woven  or  felted  materials,  to  be 
classed  as  "reprocessed  wool '  it  must  never 
have  been  used  by  a  consumer.  On  the  other 
hand,  reused  wool  is  woclen  fiber  which  has 
been  salvaged  from  second-hand  material, 
such  as  discarded  old  clothes,  bedding,  rags, 
etc  .  which  had  been  worn  or  used  by  the 
ultimate  consumer.  When  this  material  is 
reused  in  making  a  fabric,  that  fabric  or  the 
garment  made  thereof  must  show  on  the  label 
that  such  material  is  reused  wool  and  the 
percentage  must  be  given.  The  same  Is  also 
true  in  the  case  where  the  fiber  in  the  gar- 
ment comes  within  that  class  of  new  material 
which  may  be  designated  as  "wool "  or  "virgin 
wool." 

Mr  Berger.  Who  is  required  to  put  the 
label  en  the  article  In  the  first  place,  the 
manufacturer,  the  wholesaler,  or  the  retailer? 
Mr.  Miller.  All  wool  products  subject  to 
the  act  are  required  to  be  labeled  from  the 
time  they  leave  the  factory  for  commerce. 
The  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  keep  records 
of  each  different  kind  of  material  he  puts 
Into  his  product  and  he  Is  to  affix  the  required 
label  on  the  article  he  makes  for  commerce, 
whether  It  be  overcoats,  bolts  of  fabric,  chil- 
dren's suits,  or  any  of  the  many  woolen  items 
covered.  The  label,  or  a  qualified  Bubstitute, 
Is  to  remain  attached  to  the  product  while 
In  the  channels  of  trade,  from  the  manufac- 
turer to  the  wholesaler,  the  distributor  or 
retailer,  and  until  it  ultimately  reaches  the 
purchasing  consumer.  It  Is  an  offense  against 
the  law  for  any  dealer  or  seller  willfully  to 
mutilate  or  remove  the  label  without  replac- 
ing it  with  a  qualified  substitute. 

The  law  places  much  stress  upon  the  Im- 
portance and  sanctity  of  these  labels.  From 
the  standpoint  of  truth-in-fabrics.  they  are 
quite  informative  to  purchasers.  When  I  left 
my  office  to  come  over  here  tonight  I  picked 
up  a  few  samples  of  those  now  in  actual  use. 
Here  is  one  from  a  child's  coat.  It  states  that 
the  cloth  is  composed  of  "25-percent  wool. 
6<3  percent  reused  wool.  15  percent  reprocessed 
wool  "  with  an  interlining  of  'lOO-percent  cot- 
ton" Here  Is  one  from  an  overcoat.  It 
shows  that  the  coat  is  mtds  of  ""ev-percent 
wool.  33-percent  cotton."  The  next  are 
labels  from  three  grades  of  woclen  shirts  put 
out  by  one  manufacturer.  Shirt  A  Is  marked 
"100-percent  wool";  shirt  B  is  "6o-perccnt 
:.:\  :..  35-percent  wool";  and  shirt  C  is  de- 
.-<:;. Dtd  as  '"BT'-^ -percent  cotton.  6 U -Percent 
rayon, "  and  only  "6'4-percent  wool.  "  Here's 
-ne  which  came  from  a  bey's  mackinaw  coat. 
Th;s  particular  mackinaw  is  described  as 
b+;ng  made  of  "25-percent  wool,  25-percent 
muhttir,  an.d  50-percent  reused  wcol." 


I  might  say  also  that  these  labels  from 
which  I  am  quoting  are  not  nameless.  Each 
shows  either  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
or  responsible  distributor  and  is  therefore 
Iden tilled  as  required. 

Well,  here  are  two  more  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pile.  They  came  from  blankets  of  wool- 
like appearance.  However,  the  label  en  one 
says  It  is  composed  of  "95-pcrcent  cotton  acd 
5-percent  wool";  the  other  blanket  is  de- 
scribed as  being  made  of  "50-percent  rayon. 
25  percent  cotton,  and  25-perceMt  wool." 

Mr.  Berger.  Are  these  labels  allowed  to 
carry  any  advertising  statements  or  other  in- 
formation? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  the  label  may  contain  any 
additional  Information  which  the  manufac- 
turer or  dealer  might  wish  to  give,  provided, 
of  course,  that  it  is  truthful  or  in  no  respect 
false  or  misleeding.  and  Is  not  printed  or 
displayed  In  such  way  as  to  cover  up  or  de- 
ceptively minimize  the  necessary  Informa- 
tion as  to  what  the  article  is  really  made  of. 
Mr  Berger  How  is  the  act  enforced? 
Mr.  Miller.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Is  designated  In  the  law  as  the  administra- 
tive and  enforcing  agency  In  carrying  out 
these  functions  the  Commission  has  Issued 
rules  and  regulations  for  manufacturers  and_ 
distributors,  specifying  in  detail  how  the  la- 
beling is  to  be  done  and  how  other  require- 
ments of  the  act  are  to  be  observed.  There 
are  nearly  70  Industries  making  wool  prod- 
ucts of  one  kind  or  another  which  come  un- 
der this  law.  The  manufacturers  number 
many  thousands,  and  the  dealers  throughout 
the  country  who  sell  such  products  to  the 
consuming  public  are  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

We  contact  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
tors, when  necessary  investigating  their  rec- 
ords and  labels,  and  obtaining  reports  from 
time  to  time  as  to  how  they  are  living  up  to 
the  requirements;  dealers  stores  are  checked; 
and  general  inspections  are  carried  out.  Con- 
sumer organizations  all  over  the  country  who 
are  interested  In  the  labeling  have  afforded 
us  much  assistance.  Consumers  send  us  la- 
bete  and  reports  of  incidents  which  indicate 
the  possibility  that  merchandise  is  being  sent 
out  either  without  a  label  or  with  an  Im- 
proper label.  These  cases  are  examined,  and 
if  the  facts  indicate  that  corrective  action 
is  needed,  legal  steps  are  taken  to  see  that 
those  responsible  mend  their  ways,  bringing 
them  into  harmony  with  the  law.  This  cor- 
rective action  may  take  the  form  of  an  in- 
junctive order  against  the  concern  requir- 
ing It  to  comply  with  the  labeling  or  other 
provisions.  If  the  offender  refuses  or  falls  to 
label  properly  or  to  correct  a  bad  label  on  his 
merchandise,  the  goods  may  be  seized  through 
court  action.  Also,  penal  provisions  are  avail- 
able against  the  willful  violator,  involving  the 
possible  Imposition  of  penalties  up  to  $5,000 
and  1  year  Imprisonment.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  business  generally  has  shown  a 
desire  to  cooperate  with  us  In  maintaining 
observance  of  this  law,  and  much  has  been 
accomplished  through  cooperative  effort. 

Mr.  Berger  What  can  the  buying  public  do 
to  help  in  reaping  the  full  benefits  cf  the 
protection  the  Government  has  provided 
through  this  law? 

Mr.  Milxer.  Individual  consumers  can  do  a 
great  deal  In  assisting  the  Government  to 
bring  to  them  the  fullest  measure  of  pro- 
tection which  this  law  affords.  It  is  advis- 
able for  them.  In  making  purchases,  to  look 
for  the  label  and  insist  before  they  buy  that 
the  label  be  on  the  merchandise;  moreover, 
that  it  be  on  the  article  when  it  is  delivered 
to  the  purchaser,  so  that  he  can  have  the 
label  in  his  possession  as  evidence  in  the 
event  it  later  proves  that  the  article  was  mis- 
labeled or  misrepresented. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  great  majority  of 
manufacturers  and  merchants  are  really  glad 
to  see  that  the  labels  are  properly  affixed  to 
their  merchandise  and  to  see  that  they  are 
suppUed   to  purcliasers.    Those  who  under- 
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take  to  sell  unlabeled  wool  products  or  at- 
tempt either  to  hide  the  label  or  not  deliver 
It  to  you  with  your  purchase  are  indeed  com- 
paratively few.  However,  where  such  a  case 
is  found,  it  may  be  reported  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  attention. 

Mr  Berger.  What  position  does  wool  occupy 
as  a  textile  fiber  In  Us  importance  to  the 
general  consuming  public? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  Mr.  Berger.  it  has  been 
said  that  wool  is  the  most  important  textile 
fiber  used  by  man.  From  the  dawn  of  history 
on  down  through  the  ages  wool  has  served 
civilization  well.  It  Is  known  that  sheep 
were  one  of  the  earliest  animals  domesticated. 
For  centuries  they  served  man  as  his  source 
cf  food,  clothing,  and  actually  his  wealth, 
and  they  are  still  doing  it. 

Primitive  man  early  learned  to  depend  on 
wool  to  meet  extremes  in  temperature.  In 
vigorous  and  changing  climates  wcol  is  con- 
sidered Indispensable.  It  affords  protection 
against  heat  as  well  as  cold.  The  Arab  uses 
it  against  the  blazing  heat  of  the  day  and 
also  against  the  cold  of  the  desert  night.  At 
present,  wool  is  a  critical  war  material  as 
well  as  highly  Important  to  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. It  is  said  that  to  outfit  one  Ameri- 
can soldier  requires  about  160  pounds,  or 
the  entire  clip  from  18  sheep.  We  all  depend 
on  wool  In  Innumerable  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  and  in  many  other  things. 

Mr.  Berger.  Has  the  need  for  labeling  wool 
products  been  long  recognized? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  One  cannot  rely  upon 
Appearance  or  "feel"  of  fabric  to  tell  him 
"whether  it  is  w?ol  or  how  much  is  wool. 
Fabrics  containing  very  little  or  no  wool  at 
Bll  can  be  made,  and  are  made,  which  resem- 
bk  wool  to  such  extent  that  only  the  labora- 
tory can  distinguish  between  them. 

The  service  one  may  obtain  from  a  garment 
or  other  woolen  article,  the  care  and  type  of 
cleaning  it  must  be  given,  and  general  satis- 
faction in  its  use.  as  well  as  the  price,  depend 
in  large  measure  upon  the  kind  of  fiber  or 
mixture  of  fibers  used  in  making  the  fabric. 
Hence  it  Is  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  baying  public  that  they  have  this  es- 
sential knowledge  or  information  of  what  is 
in  the  fabric  when  they  buy  it  Such  need 
lor  more  Informative  labeling  had  long  been 
recognized,  not  only  by  consumers  but  also 
by  many  far-s?elng  men  In  Industry,  and  the 
Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  was  passed  as  an 
important  step  In  filling  that  need. 

The  public  Is  Indeed  fortunate  through 
the  foresight  of  Congress  In  having  this  law 
upon  the  books  during  these  trying  times  of 
war  emergency.  The  act  provides  a  bulwark 
of  support  for  the  economic  well-belnfe  cf 
the  people,  when  the  types,  character,  and 
quality  of  civilian  merchandise  must  of  neces- 
sity undergo  many  changes,  and  when  wise 
buying  and  careful  selection  are  more  neces- 
sary than  ever. 


Tribute  Paid  by  the  Late  Dr.  ZeSarney  T. 
Phillips  to  Percy  E.   Budlong 
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T  XTENSION  OF  PF^!  \RKS 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF    KFNll'    K  ■■ 

1:.    :H£  sKNATE  of  THE   LNllED   STATES 

Monday    Mai  l!^  (legislative  day  of 
F    rf.v    May  15),  1942 

Mr.  B.^F^Kl  FY  Mr  President,  the  last 
public  {',•  ■  ■  :  ,r  '  <jf  our  late  beloved  Chap- 
lain. U:  Z  P..(;ney  T.  Phillips,  was  a 
beautiful  i:;bii  ♦'  paid  to  the  late  Official 
Report' r  <  :  !)■  bates  of  the  Senate,  Percy 


E.  Budlong.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
that  that  tribute  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  b3ing  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tribute  paid  to  PERCY  E.  EtTJLCNC  BY  THE  \"ERY 
reverend  ZE  barney  T.  PHILLIPS.  D.  D.,  CHAP- 
LAIN OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SEN.\TE,  AT  SERV- 
ICES ON  SATLTRDAY,  MAY  9,  194  2,  AT  HINES 
CH.\PEL,   WASHIN6TON.  D.   C. 

How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  alive! 
To  wake  each  morn  as  if  the  Maker's  grace 
Did  us  afresh  from  nothingness  derive. 
That  we  might  sing.  How  happy  is  our  case! 
How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  alive! 

To  read  in  some  good  book  until  we  feel 
Love  for  the  one  who  wrote  It;  then  to  kneel 
Close  unto   Him   whose   love   our   souls  will 

shrive. 
While  every  moment's  joy  doth  more  reveal 
How  beautiful  It  is  to  be  alive. 

Rather  to  go  without  what  might  Increase 
Our  worldly  standing  than  our  souls  deprive 
Of  frequent  spieech  with  Gcd,  or  than  to  cease 
To  feel,  through  having  lost  our  health  and 

peace. 
How  beautiful  It  Is  to  be  alive. 

Not  to  forget,  when  pain  and  grief  draw  nigh. 
Into  the  ocean  of  time  past  to  dive 
For  memories  of  God's  mercies;  or  to  try 
To  bear  all  nobly,  hoping  still  to  cry. 
How  beautiful  It  Is  to  be  alive. 

Thus  ever,  towards  man's  height  of  nobleness, 
Striving  some  new  progression  to  contrive; 
Till,  Just  as  any  other  friend's,  we  press 
Death's  hand,  and,  having  died,  feel  none  the 

less 
How  beautiful  It  Is  to  be  alive.    Amen. 

I  never  knew  a  more  beautiful  Christian 
character  In  all  my  life.  Of  all  the  thousands 
and  thousands  ol  men  whom  I  have  known, 
I  think  I  never  knew  one  more  tender,  more 
mcdest.  more  manly,  more  straightforward, 
a  man  on  whose  lips  never  was  there  any 
guile,  a  man  in  whose  heart  were  always  the 
kindnesses  that  touched  all  those  who  have 
been  with  and  know  their  Lord.  These  ele- 
mental forces  transfiguring  his  life  trans- 
figured a  man  of  very  deep  and  high  culture, 
a  man  to  whom  the  beautiful  things  in  life 
made  their  tremendous  appeal.*  man  through 
whose  relationships  naught  ,\2u|t  loving,  ten- 
der sympathy  for  those  in  trouble,  those  in 
disuess,  for  those  less  fortunately  situated 
was  ever  reflected 

It  Is  a  wonderful  thing  to  live  a  life  like 
that.  Oh.  it  is  a  marvelous  heritage  to  those 
who  are  left  to  have  bequeathed  to  them  a 
benediction  such  as  the  life  that  Percy  Bud- 
long leaves  to  each  one  of  us. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  him  Inti- 
mately. Some  of  you  here  have  enjoyed  that 
privilege,  and  perhaps  in  measure  have  had 
fellowship  with  him  In  greater  Intimacy,  hav- 
ing t)een  privileged  to  associate  with  him  day 
in  and  day  cut,  as  I  know  some  of  you  have, 
but  in  the  almost  15  years  that  I  have  known 
him  in  a  kind  of  new  intimacy  to  me.  cer- 
tainly, I  have  never  heard  an  impatient,  an 
unjust,  a  harsh  criticism  from  the  man's  lips. 
I  have  never  known  one  to  enter  In  by  the 
door  of  the  sacrament  of  friendship  to  the  In- 
timacies of  others  lives  more  beautifully,  more 
unobtrusively.  I  have  never  seen  a  man  who 
more  beautifully  exemplified  the  principles  of 
a  loving  father  and  tender  husband  In  his 
home.  I  have  never  seen  them  more  beauti- 
fully exemplified  than  In  this  man.  What 
more  can  one  say?    What  is  there  to  say? 

The  greatest  gentleman  who  ever  walked 
this  earth,  Jtsus  Christ,  was  always  his  stead- 
fast companion,  his  high  ideal;  and  He  whose 
first  miracle  was  WTOught  at  Cana  of  Galilee 
sanctifying  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  sanc- 
tified It  down  through  the  ages.    How  beauti- 


ful was  the  home  life  of  this  dear  man.  And 
f  Irr.ost  to  the  last,  within  a  fortnight,  he  lelt 
that  his  duties  should  be  attended  to,  that 
perhaps  that  would  help  to  diminish  the 
anxiety  of  those  he  loved,  and  especially  her 
who  has  kept  loves  holy  vigil  at  this  altar 
of  love. 

Oh,  dear  people,  we  do  not  mourn,  nor 
would  we  mourn,  as  those  without  hope;  but 
I  Just  want  to  say  how  tenderly  we  can  ccme 
together  this  morning  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
very  highest,  and  deepest,  and  widest  ele- 
mental forces  of  life  in  the  heritage  of  this 
man  The  sun  goes  out  and  goes  down  in 
the  West,  but  leaves  open  those  golden  gate.s. 
the  golden  gates  of  glory.  And  here  it  Is  this 
morning;  there  is  no  fading,  no  diminution 
in  that  glory;  and  as  the  days,  ano  months, 
and  years  go  by.  those  of  us  who  have  known 
him  at  intimate  range  will  feel  the  benedic- 
tion more  and  more;  at  this  altar,  wherein  the 
sacrament  of  sympathy  Is  the  one  thing  that 
rises  above  all  else  and  penetrates  cur  feel- 
ings. At  this  altar  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is 
to  rededicate  our  spirits,  souls,  and  bodies  to 
the  highest  and  noblest  things  of  life.  That. 
Indeed,  will  be  the  great,  gracious,  living 
tribute  which  each  one  of  us  can  pay  to  him. 

A  poet,  he  loved  the  outdoors;  he  loved  the 
sunsets:  he  loved  the  sunrise.  He  was 
touched  with  a  quickening  sense  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauty  of  these  glorious  things, 
and  the  Joy  of  life. 

I  want  to  read  Just  one  ver.'^e  of  a  little 
poem.  Life's  Voyage,  which  expresses  so  beau- 
tifully from  beginning  to  end  the  artistry  of 
this  man's  soul.  It  is  a  great  and  lovely  thing 
because  touched  by  simplicity  and  sincerity, 
which  are  always  the  tests  of  life,  of  beauty, 
and  of  religion : 

Dear  Father,  at  life's  stmset  hour 

Thy  children  Icxjk  to  Thee. 

We  mark  Thy  handiwork,  even  the  footprints 

on  the  sea. 
The   harlxDr   lights   are   shining    out,   where 

many  mansions  are. 
Oh,  guide  us  safely  all  the  way  'tU  we  have 

crossed  the  bar. 

My  beloved  friend— he  was  the  beloved 
friend  of  all  who  are  here  to  pay  their  last 
tribute,  not  only  to  the  memory  of  him,  but 
to  the  love  of  those  intimate  ones  whom  he 
has  left— you  have  left  only  for  a  time,  only 
for  a  while  those  of  us  who  linger  In 
memory's  sacred  precincts  of  your  influence. 
God  receive  you  for  His  own.  May  the  tender, 
gentle  Saviour  look  upon  you  with  the  bene- 
diction of  His  smile  and  vouchsafe  your  In- 
fluence  and   your   presence   as  the  Lord's. 

O.  God.  allow  this  unto  those  of  us  who 
still  walk  this  earthly  pUgrimage  and  long 
one  day  to  be  at  rest. 


Control  ol  Liquor  Trafiic  and  Suppression 
of  Vice  .Around  Military  Camps 

EXTENSION  CI    KL.\:.-\i-;K., 
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HON,  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  of    nih  ■•.:;!:    -:\:t^ 

Monday.  May  18  dcgi.^ji:.       a   ;,      ' 
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There  being  no  objection,  the    etter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

AN    OPEN    LTTTKS  TO   PEESISENT   ROO.SE 

lh«  Peesiben'T. 

Th"  Wh:tc  Hcn.tc.  WarhingtO'-.    D 
Dx««   Mk    PMSiEE>n-     In   April    1917 
the  IntrcductJon  of  the  Selective  Draf 
the    committee,   of   which    I    wiis    chai 
went  l)efore  the  House  Military  Affairs 
mlttec.  of  which  Congressman  Fitzgera|d 
Tammar.v  Hall,  a  friend  of  the  liquor  : 
vas   chairman,    and    Congressman    Kah^i 
CaJifcrnia.  representing  the  wine  mteri 
that    State,    was    the    ranking    Re 
member     Our  committee  requested  tha 
visions  be  Inserted  in  the  Selective  Dra|t 
which  would  forbid  the  sale  of  intcxi 
liquors  to  men  in  the  uniform  of  the 
States,  and  wh  ch  would  authorize  th( 
retar>-  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
to  create  zones  around  the  camps  and 
and  to  declare  cities  out  of  twunds.  as 
tection  from  the  vice  traffic.    The  comiji 
refused  to  Insert  the  provisions  reques 
the   Selective    Draft    Act.    and   Co 
hitzgerald   and   Kahn    made   a   public 
ment    that    the    legislation   which   our 
miltee    requested    was    an    Insult    to 
American  manhood. 

On  my  return  to  Richmond  I  sent  th|e  fol- 
lowing telegram: 

Apfi!   23.  lt>17. 

Hon.    WOODROW   WllSON. 

White  House.  Wcuhington.  D    C  . 
The  mothers  and   fathers  of  our  cc 
while  desirous  that  their  sors  shall  do 
full    part     in    upholding    the    prlnc; 
democratic  government  and  the  honor 
country,  insist  that  while  their  sens 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  training 
they  be  protected  from  the  liquor 
traffics.     They  fear  the  possibilities  of 
and   physical   evil   In   the   Army.   Nav 
camp    life    more    than    they    fear 
wounding  and  death  by  German  bullets 
are    not    willing    that    thtJ    great    sac 
which  are  tieing  made  for  the  good  of 
kind,    shall    be    nullified    by    the    greed 
covetoiisness  of  the  ba^er  elements  of 
cial  life      They  confidently  turn  to  yo 
great  President,  asking  that  ycu  will 
•Fuch    emergency    legislation    as   will 
our  soldiers  and  sailers  from  these  ev 
will  conserve  the  food  supplies  of  the 
try  from  the  waste  of  the  breweries 
tlllerles,  and  as  will  promote  the 
cf  ail  our  people  in  this  great  hour 
Nation  s  life. 

James  Cannon.  Jr 

Chairman,  National  LegtslatMc  Ctm- 
tnittee  of  the  Anti-Saloon  Leaguf  of 
America. 

President    Wilson    wired    me    to 
promptly  as  possible  to  the  White  He; 
showed  him   copies  cf  the  provisions 
our  committee  had  asked  to  be  Inser 
the  Selective  Draft  Act      After  very 
consideration,  he  stated  that  all  pcssi 
fluence     of     the     administration     wou 
exerted     to    secure    such    provisions    ih 
Draft  Act. 

These  provisions  were  inserted      I 
ally  visited   nearly  all   the  camps  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,   and  the 
mony    of    ofBcers.    enlisted    men. 
S.i"  Army   workers,  etc..  was 

p-  -    indicated  above  had  redu 

temperance  and  vice  to   a  minimum 
eral    Pershing    himself    declared     (see 
CKSSSiONAL  RiroRD.  March   16.  1941 1 
not  go  slow  on  prohibition,  for  I  knc  ^j 
Is  the  greatest  foe  to  my  men;   greute  • 
than  the  bul.-  •  -     '    r-  enemy."      "Wh. 
ing    personal    k       a  ■  .   «■   of  the  f..- 
of  the  legislation.  I   ,;.  ;    . i-d     :       -  '•' 
partment.   tliroUk;;i   t--:   .•        By::      a 
records  of  the  Department  stiowed  to 
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facts.  In  reply,  the  War  Department  wrote: 
"The  admission  rate  per  thousand  men  for 
the  period  April  1.  1917.  to  December  31.  1919 
(In  the  hospitals),  for  alcohclLsm  wac  130," 
which  would  mean  about  26.000  for  the  war 
period  for  an  average  of  2.000.000  men  In  the 
armed  forces.  Certainly,  the  legislation 
adopted  by  Congress  in  1917  was  eAceedingly 
effective. 

Once  again  our  country  Is  at  war,  our  sons 
have  registered,  and  will  be  con.scrlpted  by 
millions.  The  same  perils  confront  them 
from  the  organized  liquor  and  vice  traffics. 
General  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff,  in  a  national 
broadcast,  declared;  'Establishments  for  the 
purpose  cf  selling  liquor  are  beccmmg  in- 
creasingly active  in  communities  adjacent  to 
the  camps."  Secretary  of  Wnr  Sttmson  stated 
In  an  interview  given  to  the  press  in  the 
spring  of  1941;  "Our  finest  youth  are  being 
exposed  to  temptations  to  which  many  of 
them  are  not  accustomed."  Again,  on 
March  24.  in  a  letter  to  the  Hou.-e  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  he  stated:  "The  greater 
part  of  this  force  will  be  made  up  of  young 
men.  who  will  be  at  that  plastic  and  generous 
period  of  life  when  their  services  for  their 
country  should  be  surrounded  by  every  pos- 
sible safeguard  against  unwholesome  asso- 
ciations." 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  May  1.  1941, 
Hen.  Paul  McNutt  is  quoted  as  stating  that 
the  "U.  S  O  has  planned  a  program  for  mil- 
lions of  young  people  uprooted  from  their 
normal  lives  and  home  surroundings."  Nearly 
all  the  great  church  bodies,  including  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  which  represents 
practically  all  the  great  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, have  petitioned  Congress  to  pass 
Icgislaticn  similar  to  that  passed  by  Congress 
In  1917.  The  mothers  of  our  young  men  in 
the  armed  forces  are  greatly  concerned  at  the 
reports  from  reliable  sources  cf  the  practically 
unchecked  operations  of  the  liquor  and  vice 
traffics  around  the  camps,  and  In  nearby 
cities,  where  our  young  men  spend  their 
week  ends. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  national  legislative 
committee  of  th?  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America.  I  make  to  you  the  same  appeal 
which  I  made  In  1 J17  to  President  Wilson,  to 
whom  at  that  time  you  rendered  loyal  and 
unstinted  support  for  the  policies  of  his  ad- 
ministration. This  Is  not  a  question  of  na- 
tional, or  even  wartime  prohibition.  The 
question  now  Is  ccncernlng  the  protection  of 
our  young  men  fron  the  organized  liquor  and 
vice  traffic,  which  ire,  for  the  sake  of  money, 
willing  to  Impair  the  efficiency  cf  our  sons  in 
the  armed  forces. 

Appealing  to  ycu  to  Join  with  the   great 
church  bodies  In  calling   upon  Congress  for 
the  passage  of  such  protective  legislation. 
Respectfully  yours. 

James  Cannon.  Jr  , 

Chairman  National  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  Anti-Siloon  League  of  America. 

P  S — I  am  sending  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
press  for  release  or  May  11. 

Richmond,  Va..  May  9,  1942.         i 


Patn:k  J.  BcLrJ 
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HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

OF    COLOP^SDO 
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Mr.  CHI 
wish  to  -  . 
the  memory  of  our  deceased  colleague 


>\Vr  TH     Mr.    Speaker.    I 
;:    )  v.;.tr  tribute  today  to 


the  Honorable  Patrick  J.  Boland.  of 
Pennsylv.ania.  I  had  not  met  Mr.  Bo- 
land prior  to  coming  to  Congress  in  Jan- 
ary  1941.  However,  I  had  heard  of  his 
outstanding  record  in  Congress  through 
a  cousin  of  Mr.  Boland  who  lives  in  my 
home  town  of  Trinidad,  Colo. 

When  I  was  ready  to  leave  for  Wash- 
ington this  cousin  gave  me  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  Boland.  Within  a 
short  time  after  my  arrival  here  I  went 
to  his  office  and  presented  the  same.  He 
greeted  me  in  his  gracious  manner  and 
extended  a  warm  welcome  to  Congress. 
The  fact  that  I  was  a  Republican  led  him 
to  recall  some  of  his  experiences  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  and  one  in  par- 
ticular where  certain  Republican  leaders 
had  been  instrumental  in  helping  him 
pass  one  of  his  bills. 

For  some  time  I  have  observed  that 
the  strenuoas  duties  of  Mr.  Boland  were 
beginning  to  tell  on  him.  When  I  was 
home  about  a  month  ago  I  informed  his 
cousin  in  Colorado  that  he  was  not  lock- 
ing well,  that  he  was  carrying  a  heavy 
load,  and  that  I  thought  he  was  badly 
in  need  of  a  rest.  I  did  not  realize  that 
the  end  was  so  near. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  sympathy  to  the  fam- 
ily. Mr.  Boland  will  be  missed  in  this 
House.  I  think  it  can  truly  be  said  that 
he  gave  up  his  life  for  his  country. 

I  cannot  say.  and  I  will  not  say 
He  is  dead — he  Is  Just  away. 


Do'a 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

[iuN.  riUNK  CARLSON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1942 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  our  colleague  and  personal 
friend.  Patrick  J.  Bcland,  brings  to  each 
of  us  the  uncertainty  of  this  life.  In  this 
day  of  world  confusion  and  mad  mael- 
strom of  events  many  of  us  are  prone 
to  become  so  wrapped  up  in  worldly  af- 
fairs that  we  forget  that  our  journey  on 
this  earth  is  for  such  a  short  time.  Our 
Nation.  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  people  of  Scrantcn,  the  home  town  of 
our  deceased  colleague,  and  his  family 
have  suffered  a  real  and  distinct  loss  in 
his  passing. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  my 
grief  at  his  untimely  death.  Pat  Bolanh 
died  in  harness.  He  had  much  work 
to  do.  Those  of  us  who  wei-e  privileged 
to  serve  with  him  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  are  familiar  with  the 
many  demands  made  upon  him.  It  was 
his  sole  ambition  to  be  of  service  to  and 
improve  the  living  standards  of  the  un- 
derprivileged of  our  counti-y.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  what  his  life  was 
shortened  by  the  many  duties  imposed 
upon  him.  He  never  complained.  He 
wanted  to  serve  his  country,  his  people, 
and    his   family.    A   true   and   faithful 


'^  1 


servant  has  gone  to  his  reward.  My  life 
has  been  blessed  and  enriched  by  know- 
ing him  and  serving  with  him.  May 
peace  and  the  blessing  of  God  rest  on  his 
soul. 

With  no  fulsomeness,  I  can  say  that 
no  man  I  ever  knew  was  more  justly  en- 
titled to  or  so  sure  of  hearing  the  plaudit: 

Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a 
few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
many  things;  enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord. 


Patrick  J.  Boland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOHN  J  COCHRAN 

OF    MliiOURl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1942 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  times  when  no  words  we  can  utter 
explain  our  feelings,  and  that  is  my  posi- 
tion now. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  and  most  sin- 
ceie  sorrow  that  I  learned  (his  morning 
of  the  death  of  Pat  Bol\nd. 

He  was  b?loved  and  admired  by  all  who 
kn°w  him.  It  was  my  privilege  to  have 
served  with  hiin  during  his  entire  con- 
gressional career.  He  was  gentle  and 
kindly  in  his  attitude  toward  others. 

To  his  famih  I  express  the  hope  that 
time  will  heal  the  wound  that  the  passing 
of  their  beloved  husband  and  father  has 
caused  them.  May  it  help  them  to  know 
that  friendly  thoughts  are  with  them  in 
their  sorrow. 

The  country  has  lost  a  faithful  public 
servant  and  I  a  dear  friend. 


Patrick  J.  Boland 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

M-day.  May  18,  1942 

Ml.  iiAXKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  a  sad  blow  to  me  to  learn 
of  the  untimely  passing  of  my  friend  Pat 
Boland. 

Other  Members  have  paid  their  trib- 
utes in  terms  more  eloquent  than  I  can 
express,  but  I  merely  wish  to  come  in  all 
humility  and  place  a  wild  flower  upon 
his  bier. 

The  face  of  a  friend  has  been  removed; 
the  voice  of  a  friend  has  been  hushed. 

Tlie  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls 

The  soul  of  music  shed. 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls 

As  if  that  scul  were  fled. 
So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days, 

So  glory's  thrill  is  oer; 
And  hearts  that  once  beat  high  for  praise 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more. 


bi,.:ci^.ii^    !or    rrt'i;dr';:i   a^d    Sv^  iir  iv 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  ALEXANDER  v;iLEV 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  May  15),  1942 

Mr.  V.  I  i  V  M  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coni^ent  lo  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Safety  Conference,  on 
May   14.  1942,  at  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr,  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
my  friends  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley 
Safety  Conference,  it  is  good  to  be  back  in 
one's  own  home  town  and  meet  with  friends. 
It  If  a  special  privilege  to  be  present  at  this 
conference — this  safety  conference  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley — a  group  vitally 
concerned  with  social  efficiency  and  economy, 
with  making  life  safer,  finer,  a  thing  of  Joy 
and  of  purpose  A  group  vitally  concerned 
with  keeping  America  safe  and  with  main- 
taining her  frecdonis  as  the  lightliouse  of  a 
world 

In  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  you  are 
social  engineers — planners  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  the  building  of  men  and  the  Na- 
tion— and  it  gives  me.  I  assure  you.  a  real 
pleasure  to  come  from  Washington,  the 
vortex  of  the  poltical,  economic,  and  social 
currents,  to  discuss  with  you.  while  the  Na- 
tion is  at  war,  the  age-old  problem — how  can 
we  save  life  on  the  production  front.  Im- 
prove life,  and  build  a  nation  strong 

I  referred  to  this  topic  as  an  age-old  prob- 
lem, because  1  believe  that  cur  common  In- 
terests In  safety,  our  common  concert  with 
the  welfare  of  the  race,  and  especially  now 
our  common  concern  with  the  preservation 
of  our  freedom  and  otir  beloved  America — 
Is  as  old  as  civilization  Itself, 

The  problem  of  conserving  manpower  orig- 
inated even  before  man  began  to  associate 
with  other  men  In  groups.  It  became  In- 
creasingly a  problem  of  group  concern,  how- 
ever, when  the  collective  security  of  the 
group  was  Involved  In  peacetime  It  is  a 
social  problem.  In  wartime  It  is  part  of  the 
problem  of  survival  The  loss  of  manpower 
in  battle  is  tragic  and  inevitable  The  loss 
of  manpower  through  carelessness  Is  not  In- 
evitable— and  in  these  days  when  we  have 
a  great  need  for  manpower,  is  Indeed  almost 
treasonable 

I  might  add  that  originally,  all  measures 
designed  to  increase  the  security  of  a  social 
group  were  designed  primarily  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Individuals  in  the  group.  In  other 
words,  in  any  Job  of  social  engineering  it  i.s 
important  for  us  to  remember  that  the  secur- 
ity of  the  group  is  dependent  on  the  security 
of  the  individual.  The  individual  who  wafi 
free  and  possessed  integrity,  industry,  thrift 
made  America  great.  This  is  also  true  in  the 
larger  sense — we  are  free  as  a  nation  because 
we  are  free  as  Individuals.  We  are  secure 
as  a  nation  because  we  pool  our  individual 
resources  to  achieve  security. 

Any  social  planning  we  do  is  designed  for 
the  protection  of  the  group — but  it  is  also 
designed  for  the  protection  of  the  individuals 
in  the  group.  That  is  a  primary  difference 
between  social  planning  in  a  republic  or  a 
democracy  and  social  planning  in  a  totali- 
tarian state  where  the  group,  or  the  state.  Is 
supreme  over  the  individual.  Our  Individual 
participation  Ln  the  war  effort  was  volun- 
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tarlly  Imposed.  In  the  dictatorship,  partici- 
pation Is  merely  the  obedience  of  slaves 
under  the  whiplash  of  a  dictator 

The  tempo  of  wart:me  daily  life  and  in- 
d\istrial  activity  since  Pearl  Harbor  ha« 
created  new  aspects  to  the  problem,  and  so 
today,  thcu;»h  we  are  discussing  a  problem 
which  Is  as  old  as  mankind  Itself,  we  are  also 
discussing  a  problem  which  is  completely 
new — as  new  as  the  new  techniques  of  war- 
fare and  rapid-fire  production. 

I  say  It  is  new  because  the  pace  of  our  dally 
life  and  the  tempo  of  our  Indtistrlal  activity 
have  created  a  tremendous  and  almost  un- 
bridled machinery  for  creating  unprecedented 
havcc  In  the  industrial  life  of  the  Nation  and 
the  political  life  of  the  globe,  if  It  cannot  be 
controlled 

Today  we  face  a  crisis.  We  want  to  keep 
America  free  Our  great  need  now  is  for 
effective  manpower,  fully  equipped;  a  pro- 
ductive force  at  home  that  is  outdistancing 
the  world  In  production;  a  faith  In  the  heart 
of  every  American  that  America  will  win 
through  to  victory;  a  national  morale — an 
esprit  de  corps  of  a  whole  nation — which  will 
not  weaken  under  the  Impact  of  any  fcr- 
eignlsm.  the  doctrines  of  any  fifth  columnist, 
or  the  attack  of  any  saboteur. 

The  battle  of  production  Is  on.  In  that 
battle  yru  technical  safety  experts  are  stand- 
ing in  the  front  line  to  effect  a  conservation 
of  manpower.  The  thundt-r  of  marching 
men — cur  men  fully  equipped  on  every  con- 
tinent— are  the  result  of  mighty  furnaces;  a 
people  mobilized  in  industry,  in  production, 
in  heart  and  scul  have  emerged  from  white- 
hot  crucibles  fully  tempered  to  the  needs  of 
the  hour. 

All  of  us  are  engaged  In  guarding  the 
Nation's  manpower,  guarding  the  Nation's 
prrductive  plants.  We  know  that  sabotage 
may  result  from  unintentional  accidents  and 
confusion  as  well  as  from  Intent,  We  must 
keep  our  camps  free  of  contagion  and  infec- 
tion We  must  keep  the  minds  of  our  people 
filled  with  the  great  verities  of  life.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  program  of 
dynamic  action  by  leaders  such  as  this  group. 

I  don't  expect  to  discuss  this  evening  the 
conservation  of  manpower  from  a  technical 
standpoint.  Many  of  you  here  today  are 
technicians  or  specialists.  Each  is  better 
equipped  than  I  am  to  dlECU<^s  the  technical 
phases  of  safety  In  plants,  on  the  highways, 
in  schools,  in  the  home. 

However,  in  a  world  which  Is  on  fire.  In  a 
world  of  hatred,  and  strife.  In  a  world  of 
pillage  and  privation.  In  a  world  of  conquest 
and  carnage.  In  a  world  of  freedom  and 
slavery — In  such  a  world  as  you  and  I  live 
it  may  seem  almost  ironical  to  dlsciass  the 
matter  of  safety  to  human  lives  where  thou- 
sands die  by  the  willful  act  of  others  each 
day — nevertheless.  It  is  our  Job  "to  carry 
on" — seeing  to  It  that  the  safety  of  the  Na- 
tion is  unimpaired  and  seeing  to  It  that  the 
rights  and  lives  of  our  citizens  are  protected 
as  fully  as  possible. 

We  are  part  of  a  great  race — rhe  American 
people — a  mixture  of  all  the  bloods  of  Eu- 
rope, a  melting  pot  of  blood  and  sweat  and 
tears  and  hopes,  aspirations  :  nd  Ideas — and 
we  will  not  fall  the  present.  We  accept  its 
challenges.  We  will  carry  on  and  see  to  it 
that  this  race  lives  not  as  pro-British.  Irish, 
German.  French.  Scandinavian.  Polish,  but 
as  Americans.  We  are  a  race  set  apart — to 
preserve  the  rights  of  man — to  secure  the 
safety  thereof. 

Yes;  !f  there  is  any  place  in  the  world 
where  the  conservation  of  manpower  may  be 
discussed  with  validity,  it  is  still  in  this  land 
of  ours,  our  beloved  America  We  are  still  a 
democracy  in  a  republic  and  our  manpower 
cannot  be  ruthlessly  slaughtered  at  the  whim 
of  any  power-drunk  dictator.  We  have  gone 
forth  to  battle— but  we  do  so  as  free  m^n. 
OiiT  world  in  America,  thank  Goc    ;;    r   ;  a 
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world  ct  hatred,  slavery,  and  war — It  Is  ^  land 
where  things  of  the  spirit  count. 

While   we    have   ma':shaJed    our   f 
combat  the  enemy,  we  have  done  so 
we  were  attacked  and  the  w.ll  of  the 
la  maix:fested  In  defending  our  land  a 
freedom.     We  go  to  battle  not  becaus< 
dictator  or   group   tells   us   to.   but 
this  Nation,  which  did  not  want  war 
thriist  upon  It  and  now  it  l.s  battling 
life — united   as   never   before   and 
to    the    preservation    of    mans    inal 
rights — America  marches  on. 

I  have  faith  that  the  forces  of  hatred 
conquest  and  oppresoion  must   fall 
an  abiding  faith  that  sooner  or  later 
must  come  to  a  war-tern  world.    That 
faith  and  hope  to  be  made  real  by  y 
me.  as  we   are   doers,   not  simply 
that  hope  and  faith.     In  the  world  of 
and  in  the  world  of  tomorrow  your 
has  a  great  place. 

Our  destiny  as  a  people  is  to  brinj 
and  succor  to  the  minds  and  bodies  c 

I  say  this  because  I  believe  that  the 
lem  of  conserving  manpower  Is  Inext 
Interwoven    with    our    ideals   and    wit 
concept     of     morality — individual     n: 
and  Kovernmental  morality 

I  think  that  we  cannot  disasi^ciate 
Ity  with   the  conservation  o'  manpow 
unscrupulous  contractors  were  to  buili 
crnment  cantonments  and  Government 
with  Inadequate  sanitation  facilities 
sufficient  drainage  and  water  supplie 
Is  a  technical  problem  in  health   but  it 
more  an  ethical  problem  In  morality 

If  any   venal    manufacturer   were 
cerned  with  war  profits  that  he  ne 
necessary  safeguards  In  the  handling  cf 
Icals  and  explosives,  that  wou'.d  be  a 
calling  for  technical  correction,  but  it 
again  be  a  problem  In  morality. 

When  any  grafting  city  administratK 
barks  on   a  ccnstructicn    program   of 
built    sewers   and    sanitation    faclliti 
demies  naturally  follow.    That  Is  a 
problem  Involving  drainage  and  bacte 
agam  it  is  a  problem  in  morality — 
civic  morality. 

Any  phase  of  safety  activity  which  y 
name  involves  its  teclinical  problems, 
is  equally  true  that  each  of  these  ph 
volves  a  problem  In  morality — a  t'  ' 
cocial  and  safety  consciousness,  ..>   • 
psychological  Integrity,  and  a  mental  s 

And  so.  In  brief,  the  principal  theme 
discussion  with  ycu  today  is  the  idea  t 
greatest  single  factor  In  effecting  a  co 
tlon  of  manpower  Is  the  level  of  safet^' 
sclcusness  and  social  morality  which 
be  able  to  establish 

You  gentlemen  are  engaged  in  the 
struggle   of   Iniprovement    cf   hum:ui 
The  greatest  safety  measure  In  the 
that  of  improving  the  human  being. 
any   Individual    possessed   with  fear. 
that  m  him,   any  Individual  with   th^ 
faults  of  character,  and  correct  that  i 
take    any    individual    who    eng;  -  - 
pity,  and  correct  that  In  him;  ta^ 
vidual  who  is  filled  with  anger,  with  a 
with  class  hate,  and  c^urect  that  in  » 
you  do  all  these  things.  j"ou  will  m; 
1.       V  of  the  accidentd  in  our  belove< 
V        i.»  that  which  will  cnxi-^c  all  the*; 
t.        :     '  »cteri>tlc»  t>    '        :  .-.ir  from  tl 
*.  ■   .■«   of   man     i  hiin    wi 

i  «>  to  acc\Mnpllah,  with  a  arnse 

•     !v  with  the  atti»ud«>  of  fairing 
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intelligence,  the  glory  of  life,  the  power  cf 
di-c€rnment.  the  zest  for  growth,  then  accl- 
Ct  :its  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Let  us  be  practical  about  this  matter,  Man 
Is  indeed  somethi  ig  more  than  flesh  and 
blocd.  We  have  seen  in  this  country  one 
grcri'  employer  of  labor  who  recognizes  that 
ni.:^t  accidents  would  never  occur  If  men  s 
minds  were  cmstantly  in  balance. 

Consequently,  htj  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
ln>:st  If  his  employees  have  any  troubles  | 
worrying  them  (it  makes  no  difference  what 
they  are)  that  he  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  aid  in  solving  the  problems.  He 
has  found  that  it  paj-s  In  dollars  and  cents.  In 
efficiency,  in  harironious  relationship — this 
attitude  of  helpfulress,  of  understanding,  and 
it  will  pay  today  In  stepping  up  our  pro- 
duct :on. 

I  know  one  employer  who  will  never  have 
a  foreman  In  his  {;hop  who  would  swear  at 
an  employee.  To  some  people  this  sounds 
silly.  But  is  It?  There  are  certain  laws  that 
every  school  child  knows,  and  they  are  kind- 
ness begets  kindness,  consideration  begets 
consideration,  hate  begets  hate. 

In  my  experiences  in  my  early  days  I  have 
seen  the  unruffled  spirit  of  a  man  become  a 
tempest,  because,  perchance,  he  had  made 
some  slight  mistake  and  the  foreman  cussed 
him  out  in  the  presence  of  others.  Yes;  the 
unbalanced  mind,  due  to  the  presence  of 
anger  or  worry,  causes  lots  of  accidents.  The 
foreman  who  is  really  a  foreman  (one  who  Is 
supposed  to  be  ahead  of  the  other  chap) 
practices  patience,  faith,  brotherly  under- 
standing, so  that  accidents  wUl  go  out  the 
window  Every  s'ep  that  mankind  learns 
to  take  in  proving  the  regenerating  power  of 
good,  of  understa  idlng.  improves  the  race. 
After  iill.  we  are  Just  In  the  kindergarten  of 
life,  we  humans.  We  are  searching  for  the 
solution  of  many  problems.  War  is  nothing 
but  international  misunderstanding  and  dis- 
cord. American  civilization  is  cot  in  its 
death  throes;  it  i«  in  the  birth  paiiis  of  a 
new  life;  but  it  will  not  be  Hitler's  new  order. 

The  differences  t>etween  labor  and  manage- 
ment In  many  Instances  are  due  entirely  to 
the  inability  of  men  to  talk  thin£;.s  through, 
to  understand  each  other.  Bigcry  and  in- 
tolerance in  business,  politics,  as  well  as  in 
religion,  make  for  unsafe  conditions.  We 
need  in  our  dealings  with  one  another  to 
save  manpower  not  only  from  injury  to  the 
physical  being  but  injury  to  the  mental  being. 
We  need  to  exemplify  patience,  diligence. 
ai\d  understanding.  We  need  to  get  rid  of 
selfish  apathy,  egc  cism,  and  we  need  to  be 
more  considerate  of  the  other  fellow's  view- 
point. U  we  do  this,  we  shall  find  that  we 
are  bringing  into  operation  an  irresistible 
power  which  will  result  in  the  awakening  and 
healing  of  many  cf  our  ecouonuc  and  social 
ills 

I  am  only  telling  you  gentlemen  what  you 
all  know,  and  thai  is  that  any  employee  who 
Is  laboring  under  a  sense  of  discouragement, 
sus|}ense,  or  strain  Is  not  up  to  par,  and  gen- 
erally if  an  accident  occurs  you  will  find  that 
there  is  some  element  like  this  m  the  pic- 
ture CoiwtHjuently.  you  are  your  brother's 
kee)>er.  if  you  aid  him  in  geiimg  rid  of  that 
seiiHS  of  discouritg?ment,  suspense,  or  strain. 

You  aiid  1  know  that  th^s  j*ometbing  In  ua 
that  makes  us  more  than  clay  men.  mor« 
thiui   the   man  of   the  ncnsea,   is    -  ing 

that  ulve«  us  drmi:>iun  over  Uu'^o    ,         i«a 
that  wouUl  uiunakt  man. 

X  r»memb««r  a  irr«»at  psychnlouUt  aaid  r*- 
rvntly  that  th«>  ordinary  man  do*'*  not  u»p 
molt-  thrtii  10  prrrpnt  of  his  fpouUi*^  J\i«i 
think  what  wunWt  hj»pp«n  !>■>  thl»  Amt^rif-x 
of  our«  If  w«  ouuld  (t»t  the  rr«l  ninr\  in  U'* 
to  functii^n  an  additional  10  or  M)  jvrtrnt 
We  would  »<Uve  thwe  problems  tlittt  con- 
front us  Wc  would  show  clearly  thst  the 
wuiid   could    not    make   conditions    fur    Uki 


Inspired  thinker,  the  son  of  God  that  Paul 
calls  us.  We  were  not  created  to  spend  our 
lives  in  futility  and  despair.  Everything  in 
us  that  carries  over  Into  the  next  adven- 
ture cries  out  to  get  rid  of  all  fear  and  dis- 
couragement and  limitation  an'd  Ignorance 
Another  employer  told  me  that  out  of  the 
Book  of  Books  he  has  gotten  his  direction. 
No  matter  what  the  complexity  of  the  Job, 
no  matter  how  discouraging  it  seems  to  be, 
he  tries  to  impress  upon  his  employees  thtt 
rule  of  the  Wayshower,  who  constantly  said, 
"Rejoice  always"  and  "Fear  not." 

In  one  sense,  we  are  all  citizen -employees 
now  of  this  great  Nation.  The  world  today 
is  making  great  demands  upon  us.  We  warn; 
to  keep  ourselves  personally  fit  and  keep  this 
country  safe. 

In  many  places  in  this  land  I  personally 
have  said  time  and  time  again  that  we  mus" 
see  that  we  do  not  become  mentally  stam- 
peded. In  this  period  of  stress  and  chal- 
lenge we  must  keep  our  heads.  No  man  who 
loses  his  head  is  worth  very  much.  Callimj 
names.  Indulging  In  personalities,  abusivs 
epithets.  Is  a  poor  way  to  solve  a  great  na- 
tional problem.  It  is  not  conducive  to  the 
preservation  of  man.  Perhaps  out  of  this 
very  meeting  you  and  I  can  find  guidance  and 
confidence  in  our  conduct  toward  our  great 
employer.  Uncle  Sam.  and  perhaps  we  ca^i 
also  learn  thereby  to  prevent  accidents  ia 
our  daily  work  and  conduct  with  our  fellow:;. 

The  man  who  has  a  great  purpose — Lin- 
coln— said,  "I  will  study  and  be  prepared 
when  the  opportunity  comes  ' — a  great  pur- 
pofie  that  he  pursues  generally,  Is  a  safe  man. 
Why?  Because  he  is  on  his  way,  free  from 
mental  impediments. 

With  David  we  must  sing,  "The  Lord  ts 
my  Shepherd;  I  shall  not  want,"  and  "Around 
about  me  are  the  Everlasting  Arms" — feeling 
assurance  and  fearlessness  fed  Into  our  souls. 

Do  you  remember  Nehemlah?  He  was  re- 
building the  walls  of  Jerusalem — and  he  could 
not  leave  his  Job  for  the  enticements  of 
others.  He  placed  guards  against  the  enemies 
and  kept  on  building  the  wall. 

America  has  bulwarks  that  need  rebuild- 
ing. To  accomplish  this  result,  every  work- 
man must  be  at  his  place.  You  and  I  aie 
workmen.  In  rebuilding  this  great  wall  fcr 
our  homeland  we  want  to  make  It  strong  fo 
It  will  be  able  to  resist  the  Impact  of  th  s 
post-armament  period.    How  are  we  to  do  ii? 

We  are  going  to  reinculcate  in  millions  of 
our  citizens  the  ancient  virtues  of  thrift,  of 
Indiistry,  of  honesty,  of  square  dealing,  faith 
In  God.  and  faith  in  our  fellow  Americans, 
\  We  do  not  want  a  major  accident  to  happen 
to  our  belovea  homeland  If  you  and  I  do  this 
Job,  we  will  find  that  we  will  have  outma- 
neuvered  all  the  enemies  within  and  without 
our  beloved  America.  On  January  10,  1941, 
speaking  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statts, 
I  said:  "Now  is  the  time  to  put  Into  practli-e 
some  of  the  maxims  we  learned  In  our  school 
days — the  maxims  of  Franklin.  Let  every 
citizen  In  these  so-called  flush  times  creare 
an  economic  bulwark  against  the  day  which 
everyone  seen.s  to  perceive  up  ahead.  Now  is 
the  time  to  talk  in  terms  of  common-sense 
saving  In  th-  case  of  the  individual  who  new 
ts  making  money." 

If  this  advice  Is  sound  for  the  indlvldut.l, 
U  is  itound  tot  ths  Nation  I  know  of  no 
higher  obhgAtion  thitn  ihat  of  trying  to  pi.'- 
\Tpnt  the  fco'iomic  collttpse  which  many  ftel 
will  follow  Uif  pt^^enl  war  I  brlteve  that  hy 
the  exercise  of  dlscrotlon  and  common  9tx\*<t> 
now  «T  rati  stop  n  Ttt^od  of  economic  problens 
roming  into  bring  herri\(t«r. 

ftxirty  itnelf  — ♦sprcislly  the  American  pei- 
pl«^-l!»  an  enRrossinu  piychological  laboii- 
tory,  and  It  Ik  a  laboi story  in  which  we  m>y 
study  tlw  unstable  mentalities  and  tempera* 
niciits,  their  hyperspeed  urges,  their  mental 
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fatigue — all  factors  in  creaiing  hazardous 
conditions,  as  well  as  the  poised,  well-balanced 
minds,  their  spirit  of  hope,  Joy,  fearlessness; 
their  initiative,  thrift,  industry — all  factors 
In  creating  safety 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant contr.butions  which  we  can  make  to 
safety  and  to  the  preservation  of  our  land  Is 
to  create  a  better  mental  attitude  in  our  peo- 
ple, a  happier  frame  of  mind,  a  more  secure 
society,  and  a  more  certain  social  order.  I 
shall  refer  to  this  later. 

It  Is  our  job  to  bring  security  to  the  stac- 
cato tempo  of  the  times.  It  is  our  job  to 
bring  our  living  up  to  the  pace  of  our  inven- 
tive genius.  Our  job  is  to  bring  our  mental 
approach  up  to  the  physical  standards  of  our 
proQuction. 

Progress  is  a  complex  business,  frequently 
accompanied  by  some  hazard,  because  usually 
the  pattern  of  our  conduct  is  not  formed  as 
rapidly  as  the  pattern  of  our  material  living, 

I  like  to  believe  that  ultimately  we  will  be 
able  to  lift  the  level  of  our  ability  to  live  to- 
gether. I  like  to  believe  that  ultimately  we 
will  be  able  to  utilize  our  material  advances 
in  such  a  way  that  our  mental  and  spiritual 
beings  will  also  be  able  to  advance  correspond- 
ingly in  a  program  cf  intelligent  and  worth- 
while use  of  our  leisure. 

Our  problem  in  a  fast-moving  machine 
age.  tuned  to  a  machine-gun  tempo,  is  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  hazards  on  the  home 
front — hazards  which  are  both  physical  and 
mental. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  prob- 
lem of  conserving  manpower  is  a  problem 
closely  connected  with  human  Ideals,  human 
hopes,  and  human  aspirations. 

Above  all.  as  we  increase  the  pace  of  our 
living  to  win  this  war,  let  us  retain  an  ap- 
proach to  life  which  Is  free  from  hysteria. 
Let  us  seek  to  demonstrate  a  mental  equilib- 
rium in  our  lives. 

As  we  look  out  upon  the  universe — we  be- 
ings— equipped  with  a  mind  which  can  see 
that  this  earth  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  universe,  we  know 
that  there  is  a  supreme  intelligence,  and  we 
know  that  faith  in  that  intelligence  exalts 
man  and  gives  him  a  freedom  that  spurs 
him  on  to  progress.  It  unfolds  new  vistas  of 
life  to  him. 

Y^es;  while  we  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
mobilizing  our  physical  resources,  I  believe 
if  we  heed  the  call  for  a  spiritual  mobiliza- 
tion there  would  be  less  accidents  interna- 
tionally and  nationally. 

"There  are  times",  said  Victor  Hugo,  "when 
the  soul  Is  on  its  knee  whatever  may  be  the 
attitude  of  the  body."  Why?  Because  all  of 
us  recognize  that  we  have  something  Im- 
portant to  do  in  relation  to  the  safety  of  our 
beloved  country  and  it  Is  well  to  recall  that 
Lincoln,  in  1860,  as  he  left  for  Washington, 
said:  "Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine 
Being  who  attends  me,  I  cannot  succeed. 
With  that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting 
In  Him  who  can  go  with  me  and  remain 
with  you  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us 
confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well." 

The  great  freedoms  of  religion,  of  thought 
and  utterance,  of  assembly  and  press,  have 
become  dead  letters  in  most  of  Europe  They 
shall  not  die  here  because  we  are  pledged  to 
maintain  their  safety  and  perpetuity  Why? 
Because  w*  as  free  men  know  that  here  on 
this  soil  the  race  has  developed  the  highest 
form  of  rlvilirntion.  It  Is  not  perfect,  but 
here  we  are  Riowing  toward  the  light. 

Here  In  America  we  know  that  one  of  tha 
huhvurks  of  our  freedom  la  religion— the  re- 
ligion that  yield*  the  living  water  which 
Rives  courage  nnd  power  and  hope  and  peace, 
to  thoat  who  drink  from  Its  spring. 

Perhaps  In  this  great  program  of  safety 
which  inwlves  maintaining  intact  the  great 
freedoms  for  ourselves  and  those  who  come 
Alter   us,   there   Is   also  another  obligation. 


When  this  war  is  over,  America  will  have  an 
obligation  bigger  than  ever  before.  She  will 
have  to  he  the  good  Samaritan — look  after 
the  sick  and  wounded  nations  of  earth.  Her 
Job  will  be  not  only  to  succor,  but  to  rehabili- 
tate. This  is  not  only  a  physical  undertak- 
ing, but  a  moral  and  spiritual  undertaking. 

It  will  call  for  vision  and  statecraft  of  the 
highest  order.  It  will  call  for  International 
salesmanship  of  the  great  freedoms  and  the 
great  fundamental  moral  principles.  It  will 
call  for  making  other  nations  not  dependent, 
but  independent  Just  as  in  this  country.  In 
order  to  keep  America  safe  and  sound  and 
free,  we  wiU  have  to  return  to  first  principles, 
reinstating  the  virtues  of  thrift  and  honesty 
and  industry  and  morality;  so  the  nations  will 
have  to  relearn  the  value  of  their  principles. 
The  very  safety  of  the  world  depends  on  that. 
International  racketeers  will  not  only  have  to 
be  outlawed  as  racketeers  within  our  borders 
were  outlawed,  but  the  peoples  of  earth  will 
have  to  see  the  need  for  this  kind  of  Inter- 
national morality. 

There  may  have  to  be  a  Joining  together 
of  the  nations.  This  Is  our  problem.  It  Is 
part  of  our  great  safety  program  which  we 
cannot  pass  up.  A  vital  safety  program  does 
not  simply  contemplate  the  safety  of  our- 
selves. It  contemplates  the  safety  of  our 
children  and  grandchildren.  In  the  inter- 
national field  safety  laws  also  apply,  and  If 
we  w-ant  to  keep  America  from  repeating  this 
holocaust  every  generation — this  slaughter  of 
Innocents — we  had  better  put  some  Inter- 
national safety  rules  Into  operation. 

Leaders  of  America — and  I  am  speaking  to 
leaders — men  who  influence  the  lives  and 
conduct  of  their  fellowmen  (I  care  not  where 
you  are,  In  your  church,  your  lodge,  your 
business) — men  are  looking  to  you  now  for 
guidance  and  direction — lift  up  your  eyes  and 
accept  the  challenge  of  this  great  age.  This 
is  not  a  dying  world.  It  Is  a  changing  world, 
and  you  and  I  are  going  to  see  that  those 
changes,  whatever  they  are,  will  not  destroy 
our  American  concepts  and  our  American  way 
of  life.  This  must  be  a  new  dawn — not  the 
dusk — for  our  freedoms. 

Forward,  then,  with  faith  and  hope,  with 
a  desire  to  help  our  own  land  and  each  other. 
We  are  all  brother  Americans,  solemnly  dedi- 
cated to  best  every  menace  to  our  freedom 
and  every  threat  to  our  security.  That  spirit 
of  dedication  lives  all  over  America — a  vast 
lamp-lit,  war-painted  America — an  America 
of  God-fearing,  home-loving  freemen — and  It 
is  this  spirit  which  will  carry  us  to  victory. 


\';ctflrv  Through   l'r.;tv 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON,  HARCLD  H.  BURTON 

:-  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  19  deoislative  day  of 
F     "•      V:     15),*1942 

Ml'.  Ii  hi  .\.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaninu  .  :isent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  ol  the  Record  a  statement 
I  made  before  the  Council  Against  In- 
tolerance in  Amt>rlcu.  at  Cleveland.  Ohlo^ 
on  May  16,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment WHS  ordered  to  be  primed  In  the 
Rg(H  1 ;-   ..    follows: 

"As  1  would  not  be  a  slave,  ao  I  would  not 
be  a  master  Tills  expreasea  my  Idea  of  de> 
mooracy.  Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference,  Is  no  democracy." 


TX^O] 


Al 


UM 


This  statement  by  Abraham  Lincoln  Is  a 
declaration  of  his  faith  In  man  and  in  de- 
mocracy. It  Is  an  answer.  In  It*  first  sentence, 
to  the  argument  for  all  dictatorships. 

It  Is  this  faith  we  need  today.  This  Is  the 
faith  upon  which  freedom  depends;  It  Is  for 
freedom  that  this  war  is  being  fought.  Such 
a  faith  springs  only  from  deep  conviction, 
such  as  Lincoln  had.  Such  a  faith  also  leads 
to  complete  dedication  of  one's  self,  such  as 
Lincoln  made  of  himself.  Its  natural  byprod- 
uct is  a  fixed  determination  that  is  Invincible. 

This  faith  In  man  is  precisely  the  same 
faith  we  need  today  and  It  supports  today 
on  a  broader  front  the  same  cause  that  It 
supported  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  freedom 
In  this  Nation.  Our  cause  faced,  then,  haz- 
ards equal  to.  or  possibly  exceeding,  those  of 
today;  but  the  faith  of  our  forefathers  was 
more  than  adequate  to  win  the  needed  vic- 
tory. 

In  1775  In  the  little  wooden  chtirch  on  a 
hill  in  Richmond,  Va.,  at  a  Revolutionary  con- 
vention. It  was  this  same  faith  that  led 
Patrick  Henry  to  declare — 

"As  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death." 

In  1776,  In  Independence  Hall  In  Phila- 
delphia, It  was  this  same  faith,  that  led 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  associates  to  sign  a 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  contained 
these  stirring  words  which  should  be  read  by 
us  today,  not  merely  as  words  of  history  but 
also  as  words  of  dedication:  ^*' 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evideik. 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Just  pow- 
kTB  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
•  •  •  And  for  the  support  of  this  declara- 
tion, with  a  firm  reliance  up>on  the  protec- 
tion of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other,  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor." 

In  1942,  in  Australia,  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  responded  to  his  welcome  there,  as 
follows: 

"I  have  come  as  a  soldier  In  a  great  crusade 
of  personal  liberty,  as  opposed  to  perpetual 
slavery.  •  •  •  There  can  be  no  compro- 
mise. We  shall  win,  or  we  shall  die;  and  to 
this  end  I  pledge  you  the  full  resources  of 
all  the  mighty  power  of  my  country  and  all 
the  blocd  of  my  countrymen." 

MacArthur's  pledge  Is  a  pledge  of  all  of 
us,  and  it  derives  its  strength  from  the  dedi- 
cation of  all  of  us.  This  Is  a  time  when  mu- 
tual helpfulness  should  be  the  very  essence 
of  American  spirit.  In  war  there  Is  no  greater 
source  of  encouragement  than  that  of  the 
mutual  helpfulness  of  each  unit  to  every 
other, 

MtTtJAL  HELPFULNESS 

I  well  remember,  when  serving  in  the  front 
line,  in  the  Infantry.  In  the  last  war,  how  our 
regiment  faced  a  concrete  pillbox  all  one  after- 
noon and,  during  the  night,  received  ordMs 
to  take  it  at  dawn  In  the  afternoon,  we  had 
lost  some  of  our  best  men;  and  the  oider 
meant,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  the  loaa  cf 
many  mere.  However,  «hen  dawn  came,  we 
then  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  to  our 
right  and  our  left  the  defenses  were  not  as 
strong,  and  that  the  infantry  on  those  Qunks 
were  moving  ahead  with  us.  Together  we 
advanced:  the  enemy  withdrew;  and  the 
spirit  of  mutual  helptulufaa  was  firmly  fixed 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  of  us. 

Today,  the  war  ta  one  that  calls  for  mora 
mutual  helpfulneiks  than  any  the  world  has 
ever  known.  The  atandard  of  aervtce  already 
has  been  act  by  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  on  our  front  lines.  Our  problem  is; 
How  can  we  best  all  Join  hands  to  do  our 
share? 
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fighting  men      'a    • "  '    '  '    --=;b!p.  a:    ; 
we  arc  bfst   fi"fd    -At-  -i.--uni   J'-t.   a- 
sonallv  aid  the  milltarv  and  r.a.H    =» ;  • 
2    This    18   :1.-..     I    •*.->'     'f    produc'.-: 
wherever  we    i.-f    !"•'■    r.'Vl    xe   ihri. 
In  the  productio:.      :    *    r  and  clvilia; 
which  are  as  Imp  ::a:.:  lo  victory  a.^ 
men  who  are  to  use  them.     Our  pp:r 
our  actions  must  be  at  every  poir*    '  < 
tlve — not  destructive     There  mu-      -« 
terruptions   in    the    production    of    v-.^r 


a  day 

V  two 

near 

Lf'd  an 
and 
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terlals      I  have  Ju-^t  come  from  visltint    sjreat 
shipbuilding  plants  running  ^4  hours 
In  New  Orleans,  La.     I  recall  p>^tv(    i' 
slogans  posted   In  one  of  th-  .; 

the  American  flags.  One  of  tiu  v.-.  -  . 
American  doughboy  in  his  steel  .  •  " 
with  his  bayonet  fixed  Bp'=;c1«'  ..;- 
wa.s  the  tcWc.-u-.'s  s-a-.en. 

H    -   H   ;■.=  :.;:,i:   r<  ol.     Give  him  tl^e   best 
*e  vv   g^t     iiKTt   production!" 

The  other  slogan,  near  an  Amenc^  flag, 
read  as  foilowa. 

•The  guy  who  relaxes  is  helping  ti 

Tliere  was  no  reiaxailon  in  that  pljnt.  It 
was  dally  breaking  records  and  running  ahead 
of  schedule  I 

3  This  war  is  also  a  war  of  flnar.j:  To 
finance  such  a  war  as  this  calls  for  a  disci- 
pline of  the  civilian  pijpulation  wh:ch^  :!:  -n- 
tors  seem    to   feel   can    be    enforce  ...    oy 

fear,  whereas  we  believe  i:  can  be  mac, ;  mere 
effective    by    vclu:  tarv    cled;ca*:on      ^^mong 
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tlon  of  farm  prices.  kx)nd  purcha* 

rf  -•;pr':f.«    :\"<i  control  of  perst  :..^ 

r;  e-t>    ^♦^  ■■.    I    idd   another,    the 

guvernmentiu    economy    both    in    .ipiroprla 

tlons    by  Congress  and   in   afiminl.-itr^tion   of 

Iuni.1-  .:;  I  I    pnaied, 

Iii  u.c  ..u»i  four  of  tii<-  '•  f....     r  |.  .-:-  .n 

.  .'itlon  there  Is  particularly  availAble  an 
irtunliy  for  tndividuaJ  cooperatioK  The 
hai.in^  of  boiuU,  even  at  the  exjenae  of 
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but  It  i»  hop<><i  uiAt  ihi>  invv«tn\(>(\t 
tUftlnwl'  fvir   Irt  yr«i»  and   thpn  onl 
tixpnt   when   the   spvivding   o(   It   wl|l   b«  ft 
tiKtlonal  »erviiT 

In  the  rntton'P*  rf  wnr  ptniplle*    «ueh  as 
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certainly  w.U  m  • 

with  the  lives  ct  '  ; 

ber  mM.>t  be  cci.^f 

possible  to  procl'.ite 

process,   the   complete  needs   i.f    ''.'■ 

Nations    Including  those  of  our  c^v. 

In  1943  we  must  relv  largely  on  our  ?tl  ck  pile 

There  is  a  ere.iter  stock  pile  of  rubber 


the  autcrarbiles  of  Am.erica  than 
the  reserves  of  America      T       -' 
tribution  which  we  can  mase   i.^ 
this    stock    pile    by    thoug.'.tful 
Wastage  of  It  Is  sabotage 

The  control   of  per'<inal     •■  '  ' 
tfuctlon  of  installrr      -   '   r      2 
ductlon  of  outstana.:-K  ci'r-     - 
tion  toward  the   flnanc:  ..    *'a  1.. 
the   Nation   and   the   ;:.d. ■;;;•.;  . 


United 
Nation. 


now  on 


here  1?  in 


l.so 


reserve 
Of    it. 
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f,  '. --r.mf-n'.a;  econ<.>my  strikes  at  the  very 
.-.  .1.'  <-■  .'  the  difficulty.  Insofar  as  the  cost 
of  tae  war  or  the  cost  of  the  civilian  opera- 
ticn";  of  the  Government  can  t)e  reduced 
w.*;  1'  sacrifice  of  essential  war  needs,  the 
w;.  e  demand  for  taxation  and  war  bonds, 
r  :  the  whole  pressure  on  the  Increased  cost 
01  l.ving  IS  likewise  reduced.  The  Congress 
and  the  Administration,  therefore,  need  the 
supiwrt  not  only  of  individuals  in  office  but 
those  out  of  office,  in  supporting  economies 
in  appropriations  and  In  expenditures,  even 
when  those  appropriations  or  expenditures 
might  be  of  seme  personal  benefit  to  the 
individual  citizen  concerned.  All  expcndl- 
tuns  are  made  to  someone.  We  need  support 
of  fconomy  not  only  as  it  affects  the  other 
fellow,  but  as  it  affects  each  of  us. 

4  Above  all,  this  Is  a  war  of  morale.  Na- 
poleon used  to  say  that  he  valued  morale  aJ 
3  to  1.  compared  with  military  equipment. 
Our  General  Marshall,  speaking  of  present- 
day  warfare,  has  placed  the  ratio  at  6  to  1, 
because  morale  now  extends  not  only  to 
troops  but  to  the  nation  Ijehind  the  troops. 
One  of  the  best  publications  on  this  sub- 
ject 1»  that  entitled  "You  Can  Defend  Amer- 
ica "    General  Pershing  said  of  it: 

"I  commend  its  message  to  every  Ameri- 
can." Among  other  things  this  pamphlet 
says: 

"Once  China  built  a  wall.  She  lived  Ijehlnd 
It.  She  laughed  at  her  enemies.  She  felt  se- 
cure. Soon  an  invader  came  from  the  north. 
Three  times  China  found  the  enemy  inside 
her  gates.  They  did  not  storm  the  wall 
They  did  not  go  around  It.  They  simply 
bribed   the   gatekeepers. 

"Yesterday  France  built  a  wall,  the  Maginot 
Line — steel  and  stone.  She  felt  secure  t)ehind 
It.  She  put  her  faith  In  It.  Yet  France  fell. 
Why?  Something  was  missing.  There  was 
a  gap  through  which  an  invader  came.  That 
gap  was  not  only  In  the  wail;  It  was  In  the 
spirit  of  the  people 

■'Today  America  builds  a  wall,  a  ring  of 
steel:  Ships  and  planes  and  guns.  But  Is 
this  enough?  Does  America  have  what  China 
lacked''  What  France  larked?  Dees  she  have 
toul  defense?  She  builds  her  wall.  Does 
ahe  build  character?  Bpuit?  The  will  to 
sHorinc«7  Doe*  she  build  men?  Men  who 
pull  togetber?  Before  our  rytna  the  wur;d 
chuntif*  Ntilions  colUp<<«.  We,  in  Amerlctt. 
Mk.  Wh«t  QM\  1  du?'  Whttt  CMU  lao.UOQOUU 
Atueru-niu  do?    lf*lei)ty 

!*         I  III*  «irti\»<  Uirt>« 

liut«i«wy  A  viii)t«<il  nnMoM  thipy  rtU  Ute  linp 
T^pv  n\vi«»  b«  iuiuta«Hl  •  •  ♦  Amnii* 
hi>«KU  itvitK,  M«  W(>U  ««  UMiv"  NnUonn)  rhnt'> 
«oit<v  i«  «h»  wrt  of  iitttlourtl  d*t*»i^»p  Cvn\« 
Br"«*  \»\\\  VPti"  r  tK^Urtio  won't  Uviy  it,  It's 
jrour  Job  to  bviiki  it  " 

VtrtORt   TMHorcM   OHtTT 

It  Is  for  ii8,  In.  this  Joint  effort,  to  empha«lre 
our  constructive  rather  than  our  destructive 
Internal  strength.  It  Is  for  us  to  emphasl/e 
our  unity  and  the  contributions  which  we 
can  make  to  one  another  If  we  are  united 
In  our  purpose  and  our  dedication,  our  differ- 
ences become  immaterial  and  take  care  of 
themselves 

The  key  to  unity.  In  this  war.  Is  the  dedica- 
tion of  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
upon  which  t)oth  our  Government  and  our 
religion  Is  founded.  Let  us  give  to  this  cause 
our  complete  effort. 

••Whosoever  will  lose  his  hfe  for  my  sake, 
shall  find  it." 

To  paraphrase  the  great  statement  cf  Gen- 
eral MacArthur,  and  to  apply  it  to  ourselves 
today,  let  us  say.  "We  are  soldiers  In  a  great 
crusade  of  personal  llljerty.  as  opposed  to  per- 
petual slavery.  There  can  be  no  compromise. 
We  shall  win,  01  we  shall  die;  and  to  this  end 
Ae  pledge  the  ftdl  resources  of  all  the  mighty 
power  of  our  country  and  the  invincible 
strength  of  oiir  own  united  souls." 


(    (  ) 


Apprt'  lation  ot  Senator  Barkley 
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HON.  WILLIAM  H.SMATHERS  j 

OF  NEW   JEHSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  19  (.legislative  day  of 
Friday.  May  15) .  1942 

Mr,  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ai.k 
unanimou-s  consent  to  have  published  n 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
taken  from  the  Kentucky  Post  on  the 
subject  of  Kentucky's  own  Alben  W. 
Barklet. 

This  editorial  is  a  fair  appraisal,  ap- 
proval, and  commendation  of  the  ability, 
statesmanship,  urbanity,  affability,  and 
the  lovable  character  and  qualities  of  our 
ov^Ti  majority  leader,  and.  I  am  sure,  v,ill 
make  interesting  reading  to  all  his  ct>l- 
leagues  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor:  al 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

APPRECIATIOM   OT    NATIONAL   LEADER 

Looking  back  through  the  years.  It  occtirs 
to  us  that  too  little  has  been  said  about  the 
remarkable  record  cf  a  Kentuckian  who  tias 
attained  national  stature — Kentucky's  OAn 
Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley 

Nothing  we  cotild  say  here  would  serve  to 
advance  the  cause  of  the  senior  Senator;  like- 
wise nothing  we  could  say  woiild  detract  in 
any  way  from  the  record  he  has  made  as  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  for  Senator  Bafk- 
LKY's  niche  in  the  hall  of  statesmanship  has 
long  since  been  carved  with  ccnsummite 
merit  in  the  service  of  his  country.  News 
that  he  will  be  home  soon  prompts  these 
words  of  appraisal. 

We  doubt,  however.  If  the  people  of  his 
own  State  fully  appreciate  the  difficult  tusk 
he  has  had  for  nearly  10  years  as  the  repre- 
•enttttlve  of  the  President  of  the  Unt  ed 
Strttes  In  that  »ugvwt  upper  AueroWjf— 'he 
must  independent  deUbertttlt«  bo<Jy  In  ;he 
*or>d,  It  hfts  qften  been  Mid 

It  1  :  I  ui\e  thuiu  for  ienntor  Rauki  »t 
ti>  ei>  'rtMupi  (v>i'  tht!  H«H»«vwU  ndwin* 

lntl'«l|un  lu  It  IhM   \\\»  npnltlentV 

}MM|i<«m  .   i-^fviUy    »n«l    ►urriy    |mU>i«1 

IhrvuiBh  \\\f  ^AltfU  %rtt*»'t  of  \\\p  Hr'nnte  l\ 
hftK  b«'«?n  ftiiothpo  thinii  to  Rcf\nnpM»h  tinl 
tMt  nioft  BVior^Mrully  «nd  «t  th?  i«Rtn*'  timo 
mnintalii  hi\imoi\v  and  bnlnncp  In  the  S^nut*. 
Bonntor  Barki  tt  line  succeeded  ndmirnblj  In 
avoiding  slavish  stibsrrvlence  to  the  admin* 
istrntlon  cavise  while  at  the  same  time  serv- 
ing It  well  In  his  duties  as  the  majoilty 
leader.  That  Is  iiot  an  easy  task  when  one 
considers  that  more  Important  legislation  has 
passed  through  the  Senate  and  become  law 
since  he  became  Its  leader  than  In  any  com- 
parable period  In  the  history  of  the  Nat: on. 
Even  the  Republican  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate admire  and  respect  Senator  Barkli-y's 
leadership.  That  Is  a  compliment  well  de- 
served, and  also  has  proved  to  be  a  gieat 
asset  in  his  performance  for  his  party  ind 
the  people. 

We  do  not  wrtte  this  conunent  out  of  any 
desire  to  bestow  praise  upon  a  man  who  long 
since  passed  the  day  when  praise  was  neces- 
sary for  his  advancement  His  record  of  srrv- 
lc3  to  the  people,  his  loyalty  to  principle  ind 
the  administration  he  has  served  so  veil, 
speak  so  much  better  than  any  pat  on  the 
back  we  could  offer.  We  do  think  that  he 
deserves  the  high  appreciation  of  the  people 
oi  his  home  State — au  unde,rstandlug  uX  the 
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task  that  the  senior  Senator  has  performed  so 
well.  We  are  sure  that  his  steadfast  friends 
throughout  Kentucky  would  like  for  the 
home  folk  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  his 
outstanding  achievement. 


Commendation  of  Cons^re.ss  by  F'ulton 
Lewis,  Jr. 

l:-::ln:-;!,.):\  uf  remarks 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  G,  BILBO 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

I"'    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  May  15) ,  1942 

Mr,  BILBO,  Mr.  President,  I  present 
an  excerpt  from  an  address  by  Mr.  Ful- 
ton Lewis,  Jr.,  broadcast  over  the  radio 
on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  May.  In 
recent  months  it  has  been  so  seldom  that 
any  words  of  praise  or  commendation 
have  been  uttered  about  Congress  that  it 
is  refreshing  and  heartening  to  read  the 
mes.sage  of  Mr.  Lewis,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

That  attack  on  Congress,  because  some  of 
Its  Members  got  unlimited  gasoline  ration 
cards,  appears  to  be  dying  a  well-deserved 
death  tonight  The  critics  have  turned  most 
of  their  attention  to  other  phases  of  the 
eastern  gasoline  rationing  program.  Asking 
who  got  the  thousands  of  X  cards  that  were 
not  Issued  to  the  200  Congressmen  who  did 
get  unlimited  rations,  or  to  other  persons 
entitled  to  receive  them. 

The  Senate,  itself,  did  a  good  job  of  con- 
tributing to  the  death  of  the  ill-conceived 
Httack  up(Mi  Congress  hy  silently  but  effec- 
tively killing  A  resolution  «»klng  no  Member 
to  take  any  extr«  gusoluie  supplies  fur  per- 
(urnittuce  ul  hi*  uttlrittl  rtutiei*  Th«t  ivsuly. 
tlon  vv««  o«U«»rt  ywitPi^tty  by  a^utttor  Pownvy. 
of  C«lif«M'nift,  but  ih«>  »«>n»tt>  j»m  t^lt  notiun 
until  t«^t<«y  Th*  Mrinbri-n  PxpiiNM^rt  th«»n\« 
ti(i»lv«m  pi^tty  li'pply  yr^tpitlrty  thry  m\h\ 
whnt  thpy  thoneht  of  thow  upriionn  of  th«> 
pr^nK  whl(?h  hntl  hlni'knird  thrin  ihroUi?h(iut 
Ihp  Pouniry  by  saying  the  iRwrnakoni  w^fe 
chiKPliiig  extra  shftiTs  of  RR^oline  But  when 
today's  session  opened,  the  Bpnutors  wnlkfd 
In  and  voted  the  resolution  down  without  a 
word  of  debate — and  the  vote  was  85  to  2 

During  yesterday's  session,  when  the  Senate 
was  hitting  back  at  the  pre.ss  reporters  who 
were  calling  the  Congressmen  gasoline 
chlselers.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Earkiey 
said  that  to  pass  any  resolution  saying  that 
Congress  would  refuse  all  extra  rations  would 
be  like  passing  a  resolution  saying  that  they 
were  honorable  men  and  would  keep  their 
words.  And  that  is  just  about  what  such 
action  would  have  amounted  to.  Every 
Member  of  Congress  who  got  an  X  ration 
card  signed  a  sworn  statement  that  none  of 
the  gasoline  would  be  used  for  anything  but 
official  business.  To  pass  a  resolution  saying 
that  they  would  not  accept  such  cards  would 
have  been  just  about  the  same  as  saying  that 
they  were  untrustworthy  and  could  not  de- 
pend upon  themselves  not  to  break  their 
pledges,  and,  therefore,  would  refuse  to  make 
any  promi-ses  so  that  they  would  be  sure  net 
to  break  them. 


Last  night  I  told  you  what  yiur  regular 
commentator  on  this  broadcast.  Mr.  Fulton 
Lewis,  Jr ,  thought  of  this  whole  affair  I 
quoted  him  as  saying  that  this  attack  upon 
Congress  was  undermining  the  faith  of  the 
people  in  their  elected  representatives  in 
Washington.  That  Congress  Is  the  principal 
bulwark  against  Fascist  and  Nazi  attacks 
upon  democracy  and  that  any  effort  to  dis- 
credit It  is  onlv  playing  Into  the  hands  of 
Hitler. 

Now.  let's  carry  Mr.  Lewis'  thoughts  a  lit- 
tle further  and  try  and  see  Just  how  much 
Justification  there  has  been  in  this  wholesale 
criticism  of  the  group  of  men  who  represent 
the  very  foundation  of  self-government. 
The  critics  said  that  Members  of  Congress 
weie  chiseling  because  they  took  X  cards 
which  would  give  them  enough  gasoline  to 
serve  the  Interests  of  their  constituents  back 
home  And  please  remember  that  these  cards 
do  not  give  the  Congressmen  any  gasoline  for 
Joy  riding.  They  have  to  use  it  all  on  official 
business,  and.  therefore,  they  can't  do  any 
pleasure  driving  like  the  person  who  gets  an 
A  card  and  has  three  gallons  of  gasoline  each 
week  to  use  any  way  he  pleases 

By  misrepresentation  these  critics  have 
tried  to  lead  the  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  believe  that  Congressmen  were  de- 
manding special  rights  simply  because  they 
were  Congressmen.  All  right.  Let's  see  how 
well  that  argument  stands  up.  A  special 
privilege  is  generally  understood  as  the  right 
to  something  that  no  one  else  can  have. 
Doctors,  nurses,  ministers,  and  essential  de- 
fense workers  get  X  cards — which  entitles 
them  to  all  the  gasoline  they  need  to  perform, 
their  duties.  That  is  perfectly  all  right,  and 
there  might  be  some  doubt  that  Congressmien 
would  deserve  as  much  consideration  as  those 
particular  persons  But  how  abiiut  some  of 
the  others?  How  about  the  brush  salesman, 
and  how  about  that  middle-aged  man  with 
graying  hair  who  hammers  on  your  front 
door,  calls  you  down  out  of  the  attic  or  up 
out  of  the  basement,  and  tells  you  he's  work- 
ing his  way  through  college  selling  maga- 
zines. They  get  all  the  gasoline  they  need 
to  pursue  their  business  There  is  nothing 
against  it  In  the  rationing  regulations,  and 
we  are  not  complaining  about  It  But  are 
those  aervices  more  important  thim  the  serv- 
low  your  Oongreiwman  u  jierforming?  Is  it 
more  importttni  that  «  fule-Mnun  huve  t^nouuh 
yAkuUne  no  he  Cttn  ^^x  ttrotuid  tht>  cuuntry 
wtitl  try  til  nvU  you  »iOinethin«i  yuu  don't  wunt 
thttU  U  l«  ihAi  yuur  t\M)t!it>«Hn)t\n  hMVt> 
Mtough  iMOiinv  to  imttrci  \hp  n\Wfvti\it  »( 
Vht  pitafif  hv  it<()r<>»vnt»^ 

N«w,  whm  doe*  that  put  th»  mnvimtnt 
ttUout  liptHMnl  piivilp|tw»»  Whpn  ytu  hue  n 
man  to  dig  H  well  you  can't  coiuplain  it  he 
askt-  fni  a  («hovel  to  work  with 

The  only  way  jtiu  can  attack  tliese  X  cards 
for  Congressmen  is  to  assume  In  advance  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  le  a  liar— that  every 
one  Is  untrustworthy,  and  that  he  deliber- 
ately a.sked  for  an  unlimited  ration  card  so 
that  he  could  have  al'  the  gasoline  he  wanted 
for  personal  use.  No  voting  American  can  say 
that  is  tnae.  If  your  Congres-sman  is  not  hon- 
orable or  trustworthy,  then  you  would  not 
have  elected  him  to  rf  present  you  In  Wash- 
ington. Ycu  would  have  elected  someone 
else.  So  what  is  all  this  about?  What  do 
these  people  want — these  people  who  are  try- 
ing in  every  way  to  make  you  believe  yovir 
Congressman  Is  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
human  life,  and  that  his  position  is  not  even 
important  enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  same 
rations  that  are  freely  given  to  the  brush  sales- 
man and  tha  magazine  salesman? 

As  I  told  you  last  night,  if  you  don't  like 
your  Congressman,  don  t  vote  for  him.  But 
this  criticism  is  not  centered  a:;ainst  any  par- 
ticular Congressman.  It  Is  being  directed 
against  Congress  as  a  whole — the  elected  rep- 
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resentatlves  of  the  American  people,  who 
stand  between  what  we  are  fighting  lor  and 
what  Hitler  Is  trying  to  force  on  us.  Congress 
Is  the  Instrument  through  which  you  govern 
yourself.  If  you  admit  that  Congress  is  no 
good,  then  you  must  admit  that  ycu  cant 
govern  yourself  That  is  what  Hitler  says. 
That  is  why  he  Is  trying  to  rule  the  whole 
world — so  we  won't  have  to  bother  with  con- 
gresses and  parliaments. 

Now  here  Is  a  little  late  news  that  Just  came 
In  on  the  g.tsollne-ratlonlng  program.  It  Is 
an  announcement  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration that  records  of  the  issuance  of 
ration  cards  are  no  longer  considered  confi- 
dential That  means  that  the  newspapers, 
the  radio,  or  whoever  else  wants  to,  can  go  In 
and  see  what  kind  of  a  card  has  been  Issued 
to  anyone.  No  more  secrecy  on  who  got  X 
cards. 
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HON.RUFUSC.  HGLM.\N 

OF   ORECU.N 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  19  (legislative  day  of 

Friday.  May  15) .  1942 

Mr.  HULMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  11, 
1942.  entitled  "Living  Off  the  Fat," 
which  states  views  with  which  I  am  In 
accord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LIVING  orr  THE  fat 

The  admlnl-stratlon  In  promulgating  the 
sweeping  orders  curtailing  or  completely 
eliminating  many  major  lines  of  civilian  prO'- 
ductlon  has  puid  an  unwitting  tribute  to 
the  vlrtvies  ol  tht*  American  oystt-m  ol  tie* 
enti'rpnae 

]t  la  iinprtibable  that  thr  <  timlira 
had  ftny  avieh  p\»rjH»a»  u\  mii  ■<  thry 

b^tian  IMVnnu  m-Urra  to  rurb  pi.  ■  \. 

tiun  ii«M«t»  tttid  t>nd  rri«r  mnikri    f  ^k 

priri^    *<  M«    Thiy   jumpMi    <«(    ui» 

chAt\r(>  Mr  with  iChtnwt  tnr  a  tun> 

ttt>ll»t1  econotny,  probably  with  the  idea  thai 
the  day  of  a  collertivist  ^tKiety  under  bu« 
rtaucratlc  direction  was  dnwninK  The  war 
could  b«  regarded  bh  a  sutBclent  pretext  for 
breaking  the  people  to  the  bit  and  the  halter. 
These  tendencies  should  be  thoroughly  In- 
vestigated by  Congress  to  determine  the  exact 
Intentions  of  the  bureaucrats. 

For  an  unpredictable  period  we  are  to  live 
to  a  considerable  extent  off  our  accumuhited 
fat.  We  have  always  had  a  greater  per  cap- 
ita distribution  of  consumer  goods  than  any 
nation  In  the  world  We  have  not  only 
essential  goods  but  plenty  of  luxury  goods 
like  automobiles,  radios,  and  electric  refrig- 
erators which  to  us  have  become  essential, 
but  which  would  be  dispensable  to  any  other 
people  We  have  always  had  a  better  diet 
than  any  other  nation  Our  public  services 
^and  utiUtles^transportation.  communica- 
\icn.  electric  power,  and  hosplUl  facUltle.v  to 
name  a  few— have  l>een  built  up  lieyond 
those  of  any  other  country  so  that  they  can 
withstand  the  strain  of  even  an  emergency 
like  this. 

These  are  our  fat.  And  how  did  we  get  all 
of   these   things  in   the  past  against  which 
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we  must  now  borrow  for  the  fuiurtl  Every 
one  of  them  Is  the  product  of  the  pas  system 
of  free  enterprise.  Tlie  present  controlled 
economy  can  only  maintain  Itself  bj  living 
off  the  accumulated  gains  of  that  system, 
f-css,  however.  <  ^e  ind 'ftaitely 

]  d.   or  the  accu:  a   wi!]    be  ex- 

hausted. At  the  end  of  tins  war 
bave  to  go  back  and  start  build 
The  orily  way  we  ever  have  built  Is  linder  a 
system  of  free  enterprise.  Our  war  experi- 
ence will  have  taus;ht  us  anew  that  that  is 
tbe  only  system  under  which  we  can  puild. 


Minule  Men  i>;   Freeticra 
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Friday.  May  15),  1942 
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Mr.    WILEY       >.!       Presiden 
unanimous  con^cnL  lo  have  pr. 
the   Record   a   speech   delivered 
before  the  Wisconsin  and  Upper 
pan  Peninsula  Youth  Conference 
Salvation  Army,  held  in  Planki 
of  the  Milwaukee  Auditoriui:.  N! 
Wis.,  on  May  16.  1942. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friends  of  the 
Anny  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  it  Is  a  genuine  pri\Uege 
larly  in  these  quick-moving  times 
with  this  group  which  hns  always 
cerned  with  extending  a  helping 
those  in  need — men  and  women  w 
Master  came  to  save. 

I   am   particularly   Impressed    by 
that  this  meeting  represents  a  youtl 
ence.  and  It  Is  gratifying  to  see  here 
ycung   men   and   women.     Certainly 
heartening    sign    for    the    future    v. 
young  people  of  our  Nation  participate 
program   designed    to    lift    our   stan  1 
life    and    where    the    major   object! 
make  them  mere  efficient  tools  for 
ter'SLWork — the  defense  of  spiritual 

Certainly  it  is  a  heartening  sign 
group  of  young  people,  particularly 
harrowing  days,  give   thoughtful 
tion  to  the  problems  of  rebuilding 

In  a  larger  sense,  perhaps,  the  e 
tlon  at  the  present  time  is  dedicati 
its  efTorts  to  the  protection  and  tlm 
vation  not  only  of  individuals  and 
litlcal  and  spiritual  values,  but  of 
principles,  for  all  of  which  this  orga^ 
I  am  certain,  has  a  deep-rooted 
and   respect.     This  organization,   as 
know,  came  into  being  in  1865  In  the 
of  London,  and  it  had  for  its  aim  t 
t  n  and  social  betterment  of 

t  .  d.  and  unloriunate. 

This  war  has  been  called  a  w.\r 
Tlval.  a  war  for  liberation.     It  is 
6elf-prcservat:cn  for  the  Nation  anc 
rights  of  the  in^vidual      It  is  also 
•  principle  In  ^Ich   your 
lieves — social  betterment  in  its  h 
of  the  heart  and  soul  and  mind  of 
Vidual. 

There  can  t)e  no  prcfrram  of  sec; 
ment.  there  can  be  no  beacon  light 
kindness  and  understanding  in  a 
In  the  menacing  shad.w  of  power- 
tators  who  know  no  kindness,  no 
no   understaud.ng,    who    break   trea 
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slave their  neighbors,  and  whose  entire  phi- 
lo<sophy  repudiates  the  Idea  of  the  Christian 
Ideal. 

Now  we  mu.st  win  the  battle  for  preserva- 
tion of  self  and  the  Nation  and  the  liberation 
of  enslaved  peoples.     In   this  battle   we" 
vitally  concerned  with  the  moral,  physical, 
■;iritual  betterment  of  the  lives  of  our 

'.  -  ;  ..3. 

In  a  very  real  sense  your  organization  sub- 
scribes to  the  Biblical  injunction,  "Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  It  unto  one  of  the  lea.st  cf 
these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 
All  churches  and  religious  groups  have  a  tre- 
mendous big  part  In  this  battle. 

The  totalitarian  regimes  take  no  account 
of  Individuals — t^ke  no  account  of  "these,  the 
least  of  My  brethren."  Social  programs  in 
the  totalitarian  states  have  only  one  objective, 
the  strengthening  of  the  state.  The  weak, 
the  maimed,  and  the  injured  are  left  either 
to  die  by  the  wayside  or  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  edict  of  the  dictators.  The  light  depicted 
In  the  tale  of  the  Good  Samaritan  has  no 
place  In  the  Hitler  philosophy. 

In  this  land  we  have  grown  to  greatness 
With  a  doctrine  recognizing  that  a  nation 
can  only  be  a.s  strong  as  Its  people.  R?al 
strength  Is  found  In  character,  conviction, 
faith 

This  Nation  has  grown  to  greatness  be- 
cause. In  our  march  of  history,  our  life  and 
our  progress  have  grown  not  by  saber-clank- 
ing governmental  edicts,  but  by  the  Indi- 
vidual efforts  of  freemen  working  together 
voluntarily,  a  society  of  builders. 

This  great  land  of  ours  is  a  gift  to  the  men 
of  the  present,  not  merely  from  the  states- 
men of  the  past,  but  from  the  "average"  man 
of  the  past.  The  average  man.  the  so-called 
"little  guy"  built  this  land.  He  cleared  the 
forests  He  conquered  the  wilderness.  He 
peopled  the  Nation  He  raised  the  families. 
He  dug  the  black  gold  from  the  earth  He 
mined  the  precioxis  minerals.  He  built 
mighty  cities  and  he  spanned  this  Nation 
with  ribbons  of  steel.  He  built  schools  and 
churches,  where  his  mental  and  spiritual 
power  could  grow  and  develop 

These  things  have  been  pos.sible  because  In 
our  society  there  has  been  a  place  for  indi- 
viduals, for  initiative,  for  industry,  for  thrift, 
and  for  man's  humanity  to  man.  where  man 
could  grow  toward  the  light  of  an  expanded 
tomorrow. 

The  average  man  of  the  past  has  met  every 
crisis  which  this  Nation  has  ever  faced.  He 
has  tightened  his  belt.  He  has  lifted  his 
chin  high  and  he  has  enjerged  stronger  and 
tougher  from  every  crisis.  He  has  never 
known  the  meaning  of  the  word  "defeat."  He 
has  continually  fought  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  right  and  Just.  He  has  never  given  up. 
He  has  consciously  or  unconsciously  sensed 
he  was  meant  for  bigger  things,  and  he  has 
grown  toward  them.  That  fortitude  has  been 
bred  in  his  bones,  his  character,  and  In  his 
heart,  and  it  is  that  fortitude,  coupled  with 
the  essentially  spiritual  nature  of  our  people, 
which  constitutes  the  pooled  reservoir  from 
which  we  will  win  this  war. 

Some  time  ago,  when  matters  got  pretty 
pressing.  I  turned  to  a  very  interesting  book 
called  Tlie  Romance  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
When  things  get  that  way,  I  have  a  few 
safety  valves:  good  reading  is  one. 

Ycu  know  that  is  one  of  the  lessons  we  all 
mtist  learn  We  must  take  time  off  to  get 
away  from  the  stress  of  living.  Our  maga- 
zines, our  papers,  and  cur  radio  talks.  Lf  we 
permit  them,  would  cause  us  to  tjecome  men- 
tally unpoised.  Consequently,  it  becomes 
nece.ssary  for  us  to  follow  the  Masters  in- 
junction to  "go  apart."  You  remember  the 
definition  of  prayer: 

"Pr:wer  is  the  souls  sincere  desire. 
Uttered  or  unexpressed. 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 
That  trembles  In  the  breast  " 

— Montgomery,  Original  Hymns.  What  Is 
Prayer? 


Well.  It  was  on  such  an  occasion  tha-  I 
read  this  book.  It  told  the  story  of  the  for- 
mation of  this  great  organization  which  now 
stretches  around  the  globe — this  organizat  on 
hich  goes  to  the  people  with  a  message  of 
salvation;  attracting  the  people;  saving  ;he 
people,  and  employing  the  people 

This  book  delineates  action,  constructive 
action— the  kind  the  world  needs  now.  It 
tells  the  romance  of  two  great  lives — Geni-ral 
Booth  and  his  wife.  These  great  souis  saw 
the  need  of  a  nation  and  a  world,  and  tnen 
they  acted  to  fill  that  need  Theirs  was  the 
channel  for  the  Bptrit  of  truth  which  gave 
life  more  abundantly  to  countless  thousands, 
and  they  were  the  great  menders  of  broken 
humanity  They  put  the  drunkard,  the  sin- 
ner, back  on  his  feet  and  he  became  a  re- 
spectable, God-loving  creature.  They  \vere 
the  spearhead  of  a  great  epoch-making  .ell- 
glous  upheaval  which  reshaped  and  inspired 
the  lives  of  individuals  and  communities. 
Yes,  they  had  to  fight  prejudice,  but  ihey 
cared  not  for  that.  They  had  a  great  call, 
they  saw  the  misery  of  the  submerged  of 
earth,  the  vicious  and  the  unfit,  the  desti- 
tute, and  the  outca.st.  They  sensed  the  dan- 
ger of  this  condition  to  the  balance  of  orderly 
society — more  so  than  state-men — and  be- 
cause they  loved  their  fellowmen  and  felt  the 
call  of  duty  they  lit  a  flame  that  has  jone 
around  the  world. 

When  laughed  to  scorn,  they  worked,  all 
the  harder  to  redeem  fallen  humanity.  When 
stoned  and  Insulted,  they  turned  the  ether 
cheek  and  kept  singing  the  hymns  of  salva- 
tion. They  put  meaning  into  the  Master's 
words,  "Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

They  were  not  like  the  conventional  Chris- 
tians of  their  day.  They  sought  out  those 
who  needed  help,  and  they  Indulged  in  the 
fire  of  the  spirit.  Theirs  was  a  life  of  storm, 
stress,  and  action:  but  there  was  a  buoyancy, 
a  llght-heartcdness  about  these  great  dis- 
ciples of  the  Master — because  they  were  con- 
stantly doing  good  They  were  swept  with 
a  great  enthusiasm  because  they  were  afire 
with  the  flame  of  their  cause. 

When  I  got  through  sketching  through  this 
book  I  felt  refreshed.  I  had  taken  a  Journey 
Into  the  lives  of  two  great  human  beings.  I 
would  Impress  upon  my  listeners  the  special 
need  now  of  all  of  us  knowing  the  value  of 
malting  contact  with  great  lives  present  and 
past. 

There  are  living  today  people  whom,  when 
you  contact  them,  radiate  hope,  cheer,  and 
faith,  and  when  you  are  through  talking  with 
them  you  feel  better.  They  haven't  operated 
as  a  damper  on  your  better  self.  They  have 
lifted  you  up.  Just  as  these  two  great  souls, 
General  and  Mrs  Booth,  lifted  up  all  whom 
they  contacted. 

In  the  days  that  are  up  ahead,  It  Is  well 
for  us  to  know  how  to  keep  calm,  how  to 
maintain  Judgment  and  mental  poise. 

May  I  tell  you  of  an  incident  that  occurred 
In  my  office  recently? 

This  incident  demonstrates  clearly  two 
other  avenues  whereby  we  can  get  release 
from  the  pent-up  fears  and  emotions.  The 
one,  as  I  stated,  was  one  of  the  safety  valves 
of  Lincoln.  He  used  humor.  The  other 
safety  valve  was  also  Lincoln's.  We  can  call 
that  perspective  and  faith,  obtained  throtigh 
prayer 

Another  safety  valve  for  great  living  is  to  be 
found  in  a  great  purpose.  General  and  Mrs. 
Booth  had  a  great  purpose  for  life.  They 
pursued  that  purpose,  and  so  must  we  if  we 
would  live  life  to  the  full. 

This  war  situation  brings  to  all  of  us — 
many  of  us  who  heretofore  have  lived  smug 
and  complacent  lives,  satisfied  with  ourselves 
and  our  accomplishments — a  purpose  to  life. 

America  asks  you  and  me  to  become  pre- 
servers of  her  integrity.  What  a  Job  this  is. 
We  know  this  is  a  war  for  freedom  or  slavery. 
When  I  say  slaveiy  I  mean  slavery — economic, 
physical,  and  mental.    We  haye  seen  what 
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has  happened  to  every  nation  the  Nazis  have 
taken  jver  and  what  has  happened  to  the 
people  Japan  has  conquered. 

Today  ycu  and  I  are  not  spending  our  time 
deploring  our  mistakes — the  mistakes  of  all  of 
us — retailing  our  lo5.=es  or  uselessly  reviewing 
our  troubles.  We  have  a  Job  to  do,  and  that 
Job.  with  the  help  of  God  and  an  awakened 
people,  will  be  well  done.  We  must  be  vigi- 
lant, alert,  dedicated  to  this  great  purpose — 
preserving  America.  Like  Nehemiah,  we  are 
rebuilding  the  wall,  the  wall  of  America. 

I  cannot  take  the  time  today  to  give  you  a 
picture  cf  the  world  situation.  You  know 
the  situation  on  the  Russian  front,  in  the 
East,  on  all  the  seas,  in  the  Near  East,  and  in 
Africa,  and  we  realize  now  that  for  the  first 
time  in  our  lives  each  of  us  is  up  against 
something  bigger  than  himself,  more  impor- 
tant than  his  business  or  his  Job  or  his  union; 
I  mean  the  pret-ervation  of  America. 

I  have  had  many  requests  from  people  ask- 
ing me  what  they  could  do  to  aid  America. 
Speaking  as  one  who  has  lived  much  in  the 
last  3  years  and  4  months,  one  who  has  seen 
continuous  session  of  the  Congress  from  Sep- 
tember 1939  to  the  present,  speaking  from 
that  perspective.  I  answered  them  as  follows: 

(Remember,  I  am  speaking  of  that  great 
purpose  that  must  take  possession  of  each  of 
our  hearts  and  minds  and  souls.) 

"How  can  we  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  a 
great  purpose,  this  purpose  of  consecrating 
all  we  are  and  all  we  have  to  the  cause  of  God 
and  country  Well,  we  will  have  to  have  a 
rebirth  of  faith.  There  Is  in  faith  an  ele- 
ment of  understanding,  of  comprehension; 
therefore  we  will  have  to  get  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  this  country  of  ours  meahs. 

"It  Ls  a  republic  which  is  a  peculiar  form  of 
government.  We  must  study  it.  compre- 
hend it.  We  must  know  our  countr5''s  his- 
tory, the  sacrifices  our  fathers  made,  Just 
how  this  country  happened  to  come  into 
being. 

"It  calls  for  an  appreciation  of  the  Ameri- 
can freedoms  of  which  we  are  trustees.  It 
calls  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  (How 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  any  of  us  have 
read  these  great  charters  of  human  freedom?) 

To  be  filled  with  a  great  purpose,  we  must 
get  rid  of  fear  and  the  spirit  of  defeatism. 
We  must  cut  out  negative  criticism  and  blast 
any  un-American  propaganda.  It  calls  for 
a  building  within  each  of  our  souls  of  a 
faith  in  ourselves,  our  Government,  our  boys 
In  the  firing  line,  and  our  neighbors  on  the 
home  front. 

If  we  are  filled  with  a  great  purpose,  we 
will  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  problems  that 
are  at  hand.  Wherever  you  are.  there  you 
are  called  to  service:  the  mother  and  father 
who  send  their  boys  into  the  service  may 
need  the  outstretched  hand  of  fellowship 
and  encouragement,  and  there  are  those  who 
need  financial,  economic,  and  spiritual  help. 
We  will  not  only  build  our  faith  in  the  future 
of  America  by  giving  of  that  faith  to  others 
but  by  distributing  It  we  will  be  rebuilding 
oiir  own  souls  and  the  morale  of  the  Nation. 

Our  Job  now — part  of  this  great  purpose — 
Is  to  replace  the  evil  qualities  of  fear  and 
discouragement  and  doubt  with  courage  and 
hope,  rebuilding  discouraged  and  despondent 
and  worried  folks,  making  ourselves  and  our 
fellowmen  into  warriors  on  the  home  front, 
courageous  like  those  who  fight  for  America 
on  all  of  the  seas  and  on  all  of  the  battle- 
fronts. 

If  we  would  be  filled  with  a  great  purpose, 
we  must  learn  the  pleasure  of  sacrifice.  We 
must  make  ourselves  into  supersalesmen  at 
all  of  the  crossroads  in  America,  in  every 
home  and  village  and  city — supersale.'^men 
of  America. 

We  must  get  rid  of  the  "little  Hit  If- s" 
building  class  hatred.  We  must  build  ui.rit  r- 
standing  between  groups.  We  must  see  that 
confidence  is  reborn  between  labor  and  man- 


agement. We  must  build  ourselves  strong 
so  that  we  could  not  be  Impacted  by  the 
Ideas  of  the  defeatists,  the  disloyal  thinkers, 
and  the  Axis  agents. 

If  we  on  the  home  front  would  feel  the 
elation  that  comes  from  exalted  work,  we 
will  see  to  It  that  unselfish  citizens  take 
their  part  in  the  municipal  life  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  that  racketeers  and  exponents  of 
foreign  "isms"  will  not  get  control  thereof. 
We  will  give  praise  to  those  men  who  build — 
creatures  of  initiative,  ingenuity,  invention, 
common  sense. 

You  and  I  can  serve  and  be  filled  with  a 
great  purpose  if  we  become  radiant  creatures 
who  radiate  the  glory  of  being  an  American — 
who  have  the  hope  in  their  hearts  and  live 
that  hope  and  express  it — that  there  is  a 
great  future  for  America. 

We  know  that  the  things  we  do.  the  poli- 
cies we  inaugurate  now,  the  way  we  think 
and  act,  will,  in  a  large  measure,  shape  the 
tomorrow  of  this  Nation — and  think  of  it; 
you  and  I  have  the  privilege  and  the  honor 
of  being  a  citizen  of  the  greatest  Nation  on 
earth — playing  a  part  In  shaping  the  destiny 
of  America  and  the  world. 

My  hopes  are  that  God  will  give  each  of  us 
the  vision  of  a  better  world  tomorrow  which 
we  will  translate  into  reality  by  having  a  part 
in  the  building  thereof. 

We  cannot  sit  back  and  growl  and  kick  and 
complain.  You  and  I  are  blessed  beyond  com- 
parison. You  and  I  will  be  numbered  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  have  faith  and  courage 
and  who  are  willing  to  give  and  sacrifice  for 
God  and  country. 

If  you  and  I  maintain  our  mental  equilib- 
rium calmly  and  with  faith  in  our  souls  face 
the  future — r.o  mattei  what  the  impact,  no 
matter  what  the  sacrifice — then  we  will  be 
"minute  men"  of  freedom. 

This  is  a  youth  conference,  and  to  youth  I 
say  that  you  must  believe  with  all  the  fervor 
and  conviction  at  your  command  that  you 
face  the  dawn  and  not  the  dusk  of  a  great 
new  age. 

There  may  be  drab,  dreary,  dismal  days  be- 
fore we  reach  that  dawn,  but  they  need  not 
be  such  to  us  if  we  are  filled  with  a  great  pur- 
pose. The  dawn  will  surely  come  and  It  will 
bring  with  it  a  bright  new  day  when  the  brave 
banners  of  youth  will  be  unfurled. 

Those  aren't  Just  words  Youth  today  faces 
a  greater  future  than  ever  before  in  America. 
Youth  has  been  given  a  purpose  and  a  reason 
for  living — a  purpose  rooted  deep  in  the  pro- 
tection and  the  preservation  of  America. 
Youth  has  been  called  to  both  the  battle 
fronts  and  the  industrial  fronts.  Their  pur- 
pose is  grim,  but  their  hopes  are  high.  They 
have  a  reason  for  living. 

Youth  is  fighting  the  battles,  but  the  vic- 
tory which  will  come  will  belong  to  youth. 
The  peace  which  will  come  will  belong  to 
youth.  The  hopes  and  the  dreams  for  a  better 
world  will  belong  to  youth  The  Job  of  reor- 
dering our  lives  for  peace  will  belong  to  youth. 

The  liberties  and  the  freedoms  which  will 
be  won  will  belong  to  youth.  The  destiny  of 
a  great  people  will  belong  to  youth  and  to 
youth  will  belong  the  privilege  of  passing  on 
a  great  heritage  unmarred — a  heritage  bur- 
nished brighter  by  the  deeds  and  the  trustee- 
ship of  the  youth  of  this  generation. 

Youth  will  come  into  its  own.  Youth  will 
reclaim  its  birthright  and  youth  will  transmit 
that  birthright  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

The  youth  of  this  organization  particularly 
are  aware  of  the  obligation  and  the  oppor- 
tunity which  youth  faces  today. 

Other  organizations  today  face  the  problem 
of  integrating  their  efforts  with  the  war  pro- 
gram. This  organization  has  long  since 
translated  its  ideals  into  action. 

Within  10  days  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster 
the  national  headquarters  of  the  Salvation 
Army  announced  that  four  veterans  of  war 
.service  in  Prance  a  generation  ago  would  serve 
in  important  posts  in  your  organization's  new 
military  and  naval  departments. 


By  the  middle  of  January  of  this  year,  the 
war  in  the  Far  East — the  war  In  Burma, 
China.  Malaya,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  the  Philippines  had  already  touched  the 
lives  of  almost  800  of  your  officers.  Yes,  and 
In  January  word  came  from  Rangoon  that 
your  organization  was  continuing  the  mis- 
sionary work  begun  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago. 

That  was  a  magnificent  display  of  cour- 
age— that  was  truly  great  devotion  and  dedi- 
cation to  an  ideal.  A  great  purpose  was  m 
action. 

By  February  of  this  year  the  Salvation 
Army  had  announced  the  integration  of  Its 
program  with  all  auxiliary  war  activities  and 
had  embarked  upon  a  program  of  assisting 
the  relatives  of  service  men. 

Today  as  always  your  organization  stands 
ready  to  give  spiritual,  moral,  and  physical 
reformation  to  all  who  need  it.  Today  as 
always  your  organization  is  giving  a  graphic 
and  vivid  demonstration  of  the  regenerating 
and  revitalizing  message  of  the  Scriptures  as 
practiced  In  these  grim  days. 

Today  as  always  your  organization  seeks  to 
practice  the  old  truths  and  to  interpret  them 
into  living  principles — into  duty,  into  un- 
selfishness. Into  a  spiritual  love  and  a  hu- 
manitarian concern  for  our  fellow  men.  Yours 
Is  a  practical  working  translation  of  an  old 
doctrine — older  even  than  mankind  because 
it  dates  back  to  the  power  that  has  sum- 
moned all  men  into  being — the  p  \'>('  which 
spins  the  endless  web  of  destiny  :   r  ;  .    men. 

In  that  web  of  destiny  your  :.  /aticn 
can  offer  Its  threads — threads  intt  rv.  \<  :  with 
the  heart  strings  of  every  man  who  believes 
In  the  doctrine  of  man's  humanity  to  man. 

In  that  web  of  destiny  yours  will  be  the 
task  of  dedicating  your  group  and  its  every 
effort  to  the  preservation  of  free  men,  to  the 
end  that  your  highest  ideals  may  be  realized 
In  a  new  world  of  hope  and  light — a  world 
where  the  shadows  of  dictators  and  slavery 
will  have  vanished  into  the  twilight  of  history 
and  the  thick  black  night  of  obscurity. 


.'\ddre>.'v  oi  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack 

Of 

HON.  JAMES  M.  BARNES 

(It    ::,;  :nois 
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Mr.  BAPNE-  M:  ^■^.-•  ,.k- r,  under 
leave  Xl  lxv. :.u  ';.y  iLii.uitvi  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  the  gent:' ".an  ':  :y;  M  »-  <i  husetts, 
Hon.  John  W  M  (  m-  k  :najority 
leader  of  the  House  o'  i;  ;:*  '  :  'ives. 
at  the  convention  banquet  ul  Liie  Catholic 
Community  of  the  South,  at  Richmond, 
Va..  April  28    1!'4J: 

In  the  days  cl  tne  Revolutionary  War,  our 
forebears  fought  to  gain  liberty  for  the  In- 
dividual, and  indrpi  •  n  ;  i  ■  {or  a  new  nation. 
When  establisheu  a  uiak  and  floundering 
nation,  today,  ours  by  inheritance,  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  the  most  power- 
ful Nation  in  the  world.  It  is  our  duty  to 
preserve  that  Inheritance. 

Today,  we  fight  to  retain  liberty  for  the 
Individual,  and  independencr  !    •       :.'  country. 

In  those  dark  days  Patrif  k  H' ;.:y  uttered 
the  historic  words  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death."  He  knew  what  it  meant  to  be 
denied     liberty.     Toe  *.th     the     vicious 

forces  that  confront  us,  we  may  u  !.'  t  ^y 
"Preserve  liberty,  or  give  me  death." 

Two  years  ago  I  said  on  the  floi  :  !  ■ .  *• 
National  House  of  Representatives  t;  a   u.t 
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cor.fl:ct  that  Hitler  started  was  no 
confllrt  between  nations,  but  it  was 
paf3ni«m  against  a  clvlUzaticn  th 
orlRin  m  God  hlniself.  and  based 
teachinifs  of  "Love  of  God  and  love 
bor."     Subsequent    events    have 
that  opinion 

I  have  also  repeatedly  said  on  a 
floor  of  the  National  House  that  th' 
tlon   cf    Americans   is  on   trial      W' 
trltl.    Other   generallons   In   the 
been  on  trial,  and  hUtory  records 
did  not  fail  In  their  duty      Are  we 
be  the  first  generation  of  Amerlcail: 
in  our  grave  tru."'t'    That  depends 
we  think,  and  what  we  do  today 

Otir  first  duty  is  to  win  the  war  a 
by  preserve  America      With  the  wor 
tlons    as    they    are    today,    with 
throughout  the  world  arrayed  as 
we  preserve  America,  as  we  will  w 
unity  existing  among  our  people,  at 
time  we  will   be  preserving  our 
which  has  Us  origin  In  God  hlmse'.l 

Modern    warfare    Is   war    between 
The  child  In  the  crib  Is  sub'ect  to 
modern   warfare.     Our   enemies   ha 
mined  upon  that  type  of  warfare 

To  fight  a  modern  war  a  nation 
sess  first  above  all  the  will  to  flith 

This  means  we  must  have  faith 
flrmatlve  faith — and  in  addition 
must  follow  In  the  wake  of  faith 

That   doea   not   mean   the   ellm 
suppression  of  constructive  critic!^ 
gestion?     But  It  doe<!  mean  the  el 
of    partisan    and    obstructive    criti 
means     the     elimination     of 
from  our  mld5t:  Of  tho«e  who  are 
Ing  the  war  but  are  using  the  wa 
sonal  ambition  or  gain     It  means 
tlon  of  the  demagog  and  the  false 
of  those  who  appeal  to  emotionahs 
ample,  bigotry,  in  any  attempt  tc 
people      We  have  no  place  In 
for    the   bigot.     No    matter   hew 
tries  to  envelop   himself  with  the 
Americanism,  a  bigot  is  nothing  but 
sin  cf  the  Constitution,  of  every 
decency,  of  the  religious  truths  we 
and  the  results  of  his  efforts 
and  assistance  to  the  enemy 

The  will   to   fight   means   that 
time  for  false  statements  or  half  tru 
Is  no  time  for  feuds  to  be  earned 
action   to  hatred  of  any  kind 
Ings  must  at  least  be  laid  on  the  t 
the  danger  is  over 

This  also   means   self-re?traint, 
pllne.     This  means  the  willingness 
any  sacrifice  necessary,  and  to  do 
within  our  power  to  win  the  war. 

The    will    to    fitjht    means    the 
termination   to  win.   the  spirit 
not  be  defeated,  that  we  are  fightir 
and  country      It  means  angry  ur.  • 
Our   Redeemer   has   said:    "He   w 
with  me  1?  agamst  me."    In  this  c 
true  American  m.sh'  w«»'.i  -nv  -f  - 
an  ot»#tructlonist     i  .    a:,     i -r     \ 
production,  a  divider  cf  our  pccpi. 
Is  net  with  cur  country  Ls  against 

I:    means    the    willingness    to    f 
leadership 
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I  win  say  little  because  we  all  knew  we  will 
have  both.  The  response  of  the  young  men 
of  America  since  December  7  clearly  shows 
the  willingness  of  our  youth  and  manhood 
to  make  every  sacrifice,  even  life  Itself,  for  our 
country. 

We  can  well  pause  for  a  moment  and  pay 
homage  to  the  youth  of  America.  They  are 
living  up  to  the  highest  Ideals  set  by  youth 
of  past  generations  They  have  responded  in 
a  manner  which  clearly  shows  their  love  of 
our  Government.  They  have  been  put  to  the 
test.  They  have  responded  We  must  see  that 
they  have  the  weapons  with  which  to  fight 
the  enemy. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  placed  the 
weapons  of  war  first  In  the  necessities  of 
the  organization  to  fight. 

That  means  management  and  labor  coojjer- 
atlng  to  the  fullest  extent.  That  means  the 
rapid  conversion  Into  war  economy  of  all  of 
our  Industrial  facilities.  It  means  the  maxi- 
mum production  humanly  possible  today  as 
never  before  in  our  history.  The  welfare  of 
the  Nation  comes  first. 

Our  present  and  future  as  a  Nation  Is  Im- 
periled. That  means  buslnes.s  as  usual  must 
be  laid  on  the  table  for  the  duration  of  the 
war. 

While  the  greater  part  of  management  and 
labor  have  been  cooperating  in  a  patriotic 
manner,  there  are  still  some  who  place  their 
own  selfish  welfare  above  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  We  cannot  tolerate  this.  We  cannot 
and  we  shall  not  permit  this  to  continue. 
The  maximum  production  of  weapons  of  war 
means  that  there  cannot  be  any  future  lock- 
outs or  strikes.  Our  boys  and  our  Allies  must 
l>e  given  the  weapons  on  land,  In  the  air.  and 
on  the  sea  that  will  defeat  the  enemy  and 
bring  victory  to  our  righteous  cause. 

We  therefore  look  to  the  factory  for  the 
production  of  the  weapons  with  which  to 
win  the  war.  We  expect — yes;  we  demand — 
management  and  labor  to  produce  these 
weapons.  We  cannot  tolerate  anything  which 
will  interfere  with  attaining  this  necessary 
objective.  Weapons  of  war.  which  Include 
ships,  are  necessary  to  win  this  conflict. 

An  important  part  of  modern  warfare  Is 
an  effective  campaign  of  propaganda  Let  us 
frankly  face  this  necessity.  Each  of  us  can 
play  a  part  In  this — particularly  the  press 
and  the  radio.  Next  to  the  maximum  pro- 
duction of  weapons  of  war  and  ships  and  a 
large,  powerfully  trained  Army  and  Navy,  Is 
what  has  been  termed  "the  propaganda  of 
war."  The  enemy  has  employed  it  effectively. 
We  must  and  can  also  do  so. 

The  enemy  has  used  propaganda  as  a 
softening-up  process  usually  through  divi- 
sion of  a  people  before  actual  Invasion  of  a 
country.  We  can  use  It  the  same  way.  We 
can  also  use  it  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  morale  and  unity  of  our  people.  What  Is 
termed  "the  war  of  propaganda"  Is  considered 
a  vital  part  of  the  conduct  of  modern  war 

In  times  of  danger  we  cannot  choose  our 
friends  As  a  nation  we  are  faced  with  the 
law  of  self-preservation.  The  peoples  of  other 
nations,  whose  form  of  government  or  whose 
past  actiors  we  do  not  like,  are  faced  with 
the  same  di  nger.  We  have  a  common  Interest 
of  safety  with  those  nations  who  are  fighting 
our  enemy.  They  want  to  win.  We  want  to 
win.  Each  country  fighting  Nazi  Germany 
and  Imperl.ilistlc  Japan,  as  well  es  unfortu- 
nue  Italy,  helps  all  other  nations  fighting 
the  snme  enemy. 

•'.  rmot  permit  our  dislikes  to  l>ecloud 

.  ur  .^.is.  Our  first  wordly  love  is  our  be- 
loved coun:ry  We  cannot  permit  our  dis- 
liV.p  f  .tny  other  country  fighting  the  same 
^r^'-n: .  "o  oerate  adversely  to  our  own  coun- 
'v"v >  ::  :-•  not — we  cannot  afford  to — do 
H;.v*h  :.t'  t:  ..'  will  alienate  from  our  side  any 
r  =»ion  thai  is  an  Ally  of  ours  In  this  war. 
We  must   t^tr.k   practically  and  realistically. 


The  best  Interests  of  America  demands  this. 
There  should  be  only  one  thought,  to  love 
America,  to  do  all  things  necessary  for  our 
country  to  win  the  war.  Winning  the  war  Is 
our  first  Job.  After  that  Is  done,  one  can 
renew  lys  dislikes  if  he  so  desires.  There 
are  scmie — and  I  cannot  understand  their 
reasoning — who  take  the  position  that  we 
should  not  help  other  countries  fighting  our 
enemy.  Thank  God.  the  great  majority  of 
our  people  do  not  agree  with  that  group. 

How  would  you  and  I  feel  If  our  failure  to 
help  England.  China,  and  Russia  resulted  in 
any  or  all  of  these  countries  making  the  best 
pel  ce  terms  they  could  and  then  withdraw 
from  the  war?  It  would  be  a  catr^trophe 
of  a  major  nature  for  our  country. 

There  are  some  who  also  feel  that  we 
should  wait  until  all  other  nations  fighting 
the  enemy  have  been  defeated — keep  every- 
thing we  produce  heie — keep  our  armed  forces 
here — and  wait  until  the  enemy  arrives  In 
continental  United  States.  To  follow  such 
leadership  would  probably  result  In  national 
suicide — with  America  wedged  between  a  vic- 
torious Germany  on  the  Atlantic  and  a  vic- 
torious Japan  In  the  Pacific.  Our  best  Inter- 
ests demand  that  we  keep  tlit  enemy  as  far 
away  from  our  shores  as  possible.  If  we  can 
avert  It.  If  we  can  help  defeat  the  enemy 
elsewhere,  why  not  do  it? 

During  the  remainder  of  this  year  will 
occur  what  will  perhaps  be  the  bloodiest 
battle  In  the  history  of  this  world.  The 
Germans  and  the  Russians  are  preparing  now 
for  that  battle  The  Russians — contrary  to 
general  belief  several  months  ago — have 
proven  themselves  brave  soldiers  and  brave 
people.  No  matter  how  much  we  dislike 
their  form  of  government,  we  must  admire 
their  courage.  Yes;  If  we  are  honest  with 
ourselves,  we  can  thank  God  that  they,  too, 
are  fighting  sigalnst  Na7i  Germany  instead  of 
fighting  on  the  side  of  Nazi  Germany.  God, 
in  His  infinite  wisdom,  moves  in  strange 
directions  to  carry  out  His  holy  will. 

It  Is  vital  that  we  retain  control  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Red 
Sea.  They  are  very  vital  places — necessary 
for  ultimate  victory.  They  are  also  vital  to 
Nazi  Germany  and  Japan  and  necessary  to 
them  for  ultimate  victory.  They  must  be 
retained  by  the  United  Nations  at  all  costs. 
Furthermore,  for  strategic  as  well  as  senti- 
mental reasons,  we  cannot  permit  the  enemy 
to  obtain  control  of  Au.stralia. 

We  have  had  recent  serious  setbacks,  but 
nothing  but  what  can  be  regained  when  the 
full  power  of  our  country  is  under  way.  That 
power  Is  being  rapidly  developed.  I  can 
assure  you  of  that  fact,  although  I  cannot 
disclose  Information  of  value  to  the  enemy. 
Our  production  Is  on  the  sharp  upgrade.  It 
Is  diflBcult  to  transport  materiel  end  men 
to  a  battle  front  that  Is  from  6.000  :o  13.000 
miles  away.     However,  that  is  being  done. 

What  Is  happening  In  the  Far  EiiSt — vic- 
tories in  that  section — will  help  our  Russian 
ally  who  Is  locked  In  a  death  struggle  with 
the  German  machine.  What  hap  lens  In 
Russia  equally  affects  us.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  the  difiQctilties  of  transportation  that 
confront  us  We  must  keep  In  mind  the 
necessity  for  our  very  best  interests— of  help- 
ing our  allies  to  the  fullest  extent  X)ssible. 
Such  assistance  Is  helping  America. 

The  defense  of  Australia  Is  of  pai  amount 
Importance  But  I  want  to  emphasize  my 
opinion  that  the  beat  Interests  of  Ataerlca — 
the  best  Interests  of  cur  Allies — call  lor  con- 
trol of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  the  Red  Sea.  and  of  their  being  retalne<l 
by  the  United  Nations.  The  future  ittempt 
of  Germany  and  Japan  to  get  control  of  these 
areas  and  the  Suez  Canal,  resultirg  In  a 
stranglehold  of  As:a  and  Europe,  ciust  be 
prevented.    There  Is  no  question  ol  the  In- 
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tensity  of  the  battle  of  Russia.  Germany 
expected  last  June  to  wreck  the  Russian 
military  machine  and  to  seize  control  of  the 
Russian  Industry  within  a  few  weeks  and  at 
a  comparatively  small  cost. 

Having  added  the  enormous  resources  cf 
Russia  to  those  of  central  and  western  Europe, 
and  with  their  armed  forces  Intact,  the  Ger- 
mans would  have  been  free  to  deliver  stu- 
pendous blows  against  England  and  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  defense  by  the  Russians  was 
unexpected.  Their  counterattacks  cf  this 
winter  were  also  unexpected.  The  loss  of 
life  has  been  terrible.  Germany  has  sustained 
losses  they  never  expected.  However.  It  still 
has  a  very  powerful  military  machine.  It 
cannot  be  underestimated.  We  cannot  relax. 
We  must  continue  to  help  Russia  and  Eng- 
land also  to  carry  on  the  war  and  to  weaken 
Germany.  Germany  has  had  Its  losses  and 
wastage  In  Its  military  resources.  It  Is  known 
that  steps  are  being  taken  to  fill  the  gaps  for 
the  coming  battle  that  will  be  a  great  factor 
in  the  final  outcome  of  the  war.  We  must 
produce  and  produce  and  build  a  bridge  of 
ships  to  our  Allies,  so  that  they  will  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  coming  atUck  That 
means  the  sending  of  weapons  of  war  to 
Russia,  China,  and  to  England,  and  the  send- 
ing of  our  men  wherever  necessary  so  that 
when  the  attack  does  ccme  the  enemy  will  be 
defeated. 

We  must  also  keep  In  mind  that  the  Ger- 
mans of  Germany  are  a  mass-minded  people, 
and  when  their  morale  does  break  It  will  come 
quickly  and  collapse  In  mass  fashion. 

We  are  not  a  race.  We  are  a  people.  Our 
people  comprise  persons  of  all  racial  origins, 
and  of  all  religious  beliefs,  held  together  by 
one  commoii  love — our  love  of  our  country 
and  the  ideals  and  rights  for  which  it  stands. 
Ideals  and  rights  which  mankind  for  count- 
less generations  have  fought  and  strove  to 
obtain. 

While  we  all  have  a  love  of  the  land  of  the 
birth  of  cur  forebears,  we  are  first  and  fore- 
most Americans.  We  are  not  hyphenated 
Americans.  We  will  not  stand  for  hyphenated 
Americanism. 

We  are  now  In  a  position  to  take  stock  of 
things,  after  the  shock  of  war.  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor, after  the  early  withdrawals,  the  stubborn 
resistance,  the  heroism  at  Balaan,  the  reor- 
ganizations upon  a  more  sound  basis  in  the 
South  Pacific  with  headquarters  in  Australia, 
the  successful  transfer  of  General  MacArthur, 
the  retaliating  raids,  the  increased  produc- 
tion, and  the  bombing  of  Tokyo  and  other 
cities  In  Japan.  We  are  gradually  taking  the 
offensive — with  each  attack  drawing  closer 
and  closer  to  the  mainland  of  Japan,  reaching 
It  a  few  days  ago. 

We  are  faced  by  powerfully  organized  and 
trained  enemies.  The  enemy,  years  ago, 
changed  their  peacetime  economy  Into  a  war- 
time economy.  Prior  to  December  7,  we  had 
great  dlfllculty  In  making  the  progress  we 
did.  due  to  division  and  misunderstanding. 
That  situation  has  changed.  Our  production 
of  weapons  of  war  Is  on  the  sharp  upgrade. 
Attention  must  be  given  to  our  ship  construc- 
tion program  to  see  that  there  Is  no  bogging 
down  of  this  Important  activity. 

One  of  the  main  problems  confronting  us 
is  the  question  of  transportation.  For  ex- 
ample. It  takes  eight  times  as  much  shipping 
in  this  war  to  keep  an  American  division  sup- 
plied In  Australia  than  it  did  to  keep  an 
American  division  supplied  In  France  during 
the  Wcrld  War 

Of  course,  everything  that  Is  being  done 
cannot  be  disclosed  to  the  public.  In  war 
democracies  must  also  operate  behind  the  veil 
of  secrecy.  The  element  of  surprise  in  an  at- 
tack Is  cf  vital  Importance.  Someone  has 
tald,  "Democracies  talk  too  much."    In  nor- 


mal times  too  much  talk  might  be  tolerated, 
but  that  is  not  true  in  time  of  danger.  You 
and  I  cannot — we  must  not — expect  our  Gov- 
ernment to  make  disclosures  that  will  give 
advance  notice  or  warning  to  the  enemy  that 
will  enable  the  enemy  to  anticipate  an  at- 
tack. Every  military  leader  will  tell  ycu  that 
the  element  of  surprise  In  attack  Is  of  vital 
Importance. 

Up  to  date  we  have  been  fighting  a  delaying 
action.  We  had  to.  That  condition  Is 
changing. 

We  have  been  fighting  with  the  aid  of  Rus- 
sian winters  and  the  hope  of  Burmese  storms. 
We  have  been  fighting  with  the  aid  of  the 
English  Channel,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Dutch  Government  that  has  no  capital  on  Its 
own  soil,  a  government  that  had  the  vision 
to  put  outposts  on  far  land  stations  and  with 
the  sagacity  to  use  the  fewest  land  and  sea 
troops  in  the  greatest  of  feats. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  United 
Nations  to  fight  the  good  fight,  with  masses 
of  men  In  the  air.  on  the  ground,  and  on  the 
sea.  The  turning  point  In  the  war  Is  taking 
place.  We  are  able  to  gradually  assume  the 
offensive.    The  best  defense  is  a  good  offense. 

In  the  short  period  of  time  since  the  Pearl 
Harbor  disaster  we  have  made  remarkable 
progress.  I  can  assure  you.  although  I  can- 
not give  details  or  state  anything  that  will 
constitute  information  to  the  enemy,  that 
our  Government  has  made  tremendous  prog- 
ress in  every  respect  since  December  7.  when 
division  and  misunderstanding  was  hurled 
aside  and  the  green  light  to  go  ahead  was 
flashed. 

What,  then,  Is  the  American  problem,  and 
how  may  It  be  solved? 

Over  and  above  all  material  things  Is  the 
state  of  mind  of  our  people.  We  must  pos- 
sess faith — faith  In  God,  faith  In  country, 
faith  In  ourselves.  We  must  have  unity;  bet- 
ter still,  angry  unity,  the  will  to  win,  and  the 
grim  determination  to  win  the  war  and  pre- 
serve our  country  and  the  civilization  of  God. 

From  the  physical  angle,  our  first  solution 
Is  In  outproducing  the  Axis  m  every  essential 
material  and  in  seeing  that  they  are  shipped 
to  the  actual  theaters  of  war. 

The  second  Is  outfighting  the  enemy  en  a 
selective  front,  which  might  be  at  almost  any 
place  on  the  globe.  That  Is  a  question  for 
our  military  leaders,  in  consultation  with 
the  military  leaders  of  our  Allies,  to  decide. 
On  such  matters  we  must  repose  confidence 
In  the  military  and  naval  leaders,  whose  busi- 
ness It  Is  to  defend  our  country  In  times 
of  war. 

Such  a  front  a  selective  front,  may  be  de- 
termined by  many  factors.  Chief  of  these 
win  be  surprise  and  shock,  the  foremost  ele- 
ments of  attack. 

We  have  seen  the  come-back  of  our  Navy 
since  Pearl  Harbor  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
record  made  In  recent  months  by  our  Navy, 
when  made  public,  will  occupy  foremost 
pages  In  our  history.  We  have  seen  our  Navy 
taking  the  offensive. 

The  attack  on  the  outer  fringe  of  the  Jap- 
anese-controlled Caroline  Islands,  followed 
by  the  attack  on  the  Marcus  Islands  and 
other  Islands,  only  1.000  miles  off  Japan 
proper,  the  air  attack  on  Luzon,  also  close 
to  Japan,  followed  by  the  air  attack  on  Tokyo 
and  other  Japanese  cities,  each  thrust  nearer 
the  goal,  are  probably  the  forerunners  of  at- 
tacks on  a  larger  scale  later  on.  We  can 
assume  that  these  moves  and  others  to  come 
are  a  part  cf  a  general  offensive  plan.  We 
must  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
Ignore  the  Euroi>ean  theater  of  war.  We  can- 
not overlook  the  fact  that  Nazi  Germany  Is 
the  main  enemy.  Important  as  the  Far  East- 
ern theater  of  war  Is,  It  Is  quite  probable.  If 
not  a  fact,  that  the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany 
would  end  the  war. 


The  defensive  measures  to  date,  based  on 
necessity,  were  preliminary  to  a  mighty  of- 
fensive to  be  lodged  at  a  time  and  place 
which  gives  the  greatest  promise  In  the 
future. 

Where,  with  what  numbers,  using  what 
weapons,  and  by  what  strategy? 

The  answer  to  such  questions  Is  that  these 
are  military  secrets.  Where?  By  what 
strategy?  By  attack  and  more  attack.  In 
vhat  number?  In  Impressive  numbers  to 
assure  victory.  When?  In  the  Judgment  of 
those  who  have  given  their  whole  life  train- 
ing themselves  to  be  military  and  naval  lead- 
ers In  defense  of  our  country  In  time  of  war. 
The  slightest  hint  would  be  to  reduce  the 
shock  and  erase  surprise,  and  reduce  the 
chances  of  success. 

We  must  have  confidence  In  our  Gov- 
ernment. There  Is  nothing  as  glamorous 
about  the  construction  of  a  highway  to 
Alaska,  as  there  Is  In  the  cSsclosure  of  a  con- 
tractor making  an  unwarranted  profit. 
There  Is  less  Interest  In  secret  mlUUry  forti- 
fications, well  placed,  than  in  some  sensa- 
tional and  probably  Incorrect  statement 
made  by  some  person  In  public  life  actuated 
by  Intense  dislike  of  the  President,  or  seeking 
partisan,  political  advantage,  or  some  dancer 
getting  a  Job. 

But  the  Alaska  highway  and  the  secret 
fortifications  are  the  results  of  organization 
and  are  of  greater  Imjxirtance  to  our  country. 

I  can  asstire  ycu  our  War  and  Navj  Depart- 
ments are  not  failing  to  exploit  every  avenue 
leading  to  land,  sea,  or  air  betterment.  They 
are  constantly  Improving  on  their  organiza- 
tion.    Organization  Is  necessary  to  victory. 

It  Is  the  first  plan  of  any  operation.  We 
have  learned  early  and  well  how  to  team  up 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  how  to  coordinate 
our  national  efforts  with  those  of  other  na- 
tions, so  that  the  confusions  and  Jealousies 
expected  of  us  are  not  there.  This  is  the 
result  of  organl;^atlon. 

Putting  General  MacArthur  In  Australia 
was  organization  Organization  was  evident 
when  General  Marshall  appeared  in  London, 
wher  General  Stllwell  took  command  of  the 
Chinese  forces,  and  when  we  accepted  Nether- 
land  control  In  a  particular  case,  of  the  trans- 
portation of  our  troops,  and  of  the  use  of  our 
Navy. 

If  we  permit  our  minds  to  be  Influenced  by 
small  matters,  or  by  emotional  appeals,  we 
will  lose  sight  of  the  major  things  that  are 
being  done,  necessary  for  success — we  will 
find  ourselves  losing  confidence  In  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  man  who  steers 
the  Ship  o*  StalCk  our  courageous  President, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  before  and  after 
December  7.  we  have  made  great  progress. 
It  is  my  humble  and  thankful  opinion  that 
God  has  blessed  us  In  giving  to  our  country 
In  this  crisis  this  man  of  courage  and  vision — 
this  man  o'  destiny. 

Confidence  in  our  Government  is  a  neces- 
sary element  lOr  unity  and  success.  There 
are  some,  for  various  reasons,  who  try  to 
create  lack  of  confidence.  With  the  record 
made  to  date,  our  President  and  our  Govern- 
ment Is  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  our  peo- 
ple. The  first  citizen  of  our  country  Is  our 
F»resldent,  no  matter  who  that  man  might 
be.     Today  he  Is  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

In  President  Roosevelt  we  have  a  leader  of 
courage,  of  clear  vision,  capable  of  pitting 
his  keen,  constructive  mind  against  the  vi- 
cious, destructive  mind  of  the  letder  of  Nazi 
Germany.  In  this  crista,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  our  great  President,  we  can  saleljr 
repose  abiding  confidence  In  our  Government, 

Fortified  by  our  faith  In  God — strengthened 
by  the  bonds  of  unity — we  will  win  the  vic- 
tory and  preserve  the  institutions  we  love. 
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Percent 
...  77  9 
...  76.8 
...  74  0 
...  63  9 
...  64  6 
...  64  0 
...  50  9 
...  50  3 
...  50  1 


Mr.  LANDIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  a 
to  the  si.xth  annual  report  of  t 
Security  Board,  1941.  the  State 
fornia  leads  the  list  of  States  on 
payments  "  '^h  a  figure  of  $37.79 
States  of  A  .-:  r.as  and  Sou'h 
are  low  with  an  average  of  $7 
cnty-nine  percent  of  recipients 
fornia  receive  $40. 

States  that  average  less  than!  $10  per 
month:  Arkansa.s  and  South  Carolina, 
$7.71:  Georgia.  $8  30:  Missis.sipi|i.  $8  73; 
Kentucky.  $8  94:  Alabam.a.  $9.13 

Slate<5  averaging  less  than  tlO: 

Scuth  Carol'.na 

A  r kansas 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

States  'i  '■-  "^•''  h;ghest  a-.---: 
fornia.  $37  Tj    '.Vashinston.  S 'J 
rado.  SJ  '  T I    M  ^^sachusett.•   i  -^ 
necricui.   SJ-:4^     .Arizona,   s.'  .- 
&26  61;  N-  .    .:  .    S-     ')9. 

The  State  of  Indiai  i  :vk 
-•seventh  u'**^  "in  nveraut-  nnup 
ment  of  s:-'  47  TiJs  amount  i^ 
loo  low  for  our  elders  in  India 
old  ;'  '.V:;  are  too  old  to  participa 
hit,::  %  .-es  offered  today  but 
forced  to  pay  high  prices  for  il 
they  buy. 

<:TSTTM  B.^SEB  tTPON  NTTD 

We    netd    a    social    security 
Ijased   upon   need   which    will 
thousanriv    rf    investigators    a- 
visors      A  :  >  nsion  should  be  g. 
American  citizens  over  the  aet 
do  vto^  pay  a  Federal  income  tax 

I     I!    ;>e  Dill  6  ;-:    became  a 
eldcii   over    60   years   of    age. 
American  citizens,  and  do  not  i^. 
eral  income  tax  would  receiv 
pension  of  $40  per  m^nth  fr  '^^ 
eral  Governm^riV      We   cf:...i    • 
most  of  the  w   P   .\      he  poor 
America,  and  r.d  uipe.  delay 
vision  of  the  present  system. 

The  cost  of  supervision  of  th 
fund   in  an  average  count v  — . 
is  $12,080  per  year.     Unde:     h 
system  there  is  a  director,  u  t 
$150  per  month.  2  welfare  v.--i 
receive  $115  p^^r  mi^nth.  3  welfar^ 
who   receive    S''^    ^-r    month. 
who    receive    iTj    per    month. 
mileage    for    welfare    visitors 
month,  printing  $67.  and  othe- 
laneous.  $39  71      This  figure  • 
if  multiplievi   :j.    )2  counties  r: 
would  amount  to  SI. 111.360  f 
vision.     This   amr  lipt    alnpp  v^-r 
2,315    elders     ;-j     r  :     : 
year. 
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Let  us  eliminate  the  fear  of  want  in  our 
old  age  by  giving  our  elders  in  America 
some  security,  in  case  of  need,  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  60. 

The  following  figures  will  give  you  the 
cost  and  number  of  persons  eligible  for 
such  a  program: 

POPLT-ATION  l;.-aEO   UPON  THE  DRAFT    (MALE  AND 
IXMALE) 

Under  14  years  or  age 29.000,000 

14  to  19 14.000.000 

20  to  44. 51.000,000 

45  to  59 22,500,000 

60  to  64 6,000,000 

65  and  over  (census,  1940)-.  8,956.000 


welfare 

Ind::-,r.a 
'A  ■■.:  i  ;>' 

receives 

ors  who 
visitors 

2  clerks 
gas  or 
5    each 


,v.i,,i:-..i 

super- 

lUld    s'\-p 

■:     1 


Total  ix>pulatlon 131.456.000 

NUMBER     OF     PERSONS     OVER  60     YEARS 

I    60  to  64 6,000.000 

!    65  and  over  (census,  1940)..  8, 956.  OCO 


Total. 


Labor  force  over  age  60 

Number  over  60  receiving  re- 
tirenient   cr  pensions 


14.  956.  000 

5,  2C0,  000 

469,000 


Total . 


5.669,000 


Number  of  persons  over  age 

60  -. 14,953,000 

Number  on   labor  force  and 

receiving  retirement 5  669.000 


Number  over  60  eligi- 
ble to  receive  pen- 
sion  9.287  000 

$40   per   moQth   or  $480   per 
year X$480 


Labor  force 

Those  engaged  in  own  house- 
work  

Those  under  14  years  of  age. 
Studenu 

Persons  too  old  to  work 

Those  in  the  armed  service.. 


Total  population. 


of  the  latest  reports  for  1940  from  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
compels  me  to  publish  the  fol  owing 
chart  which  I  think  definitely  sho  vs  the 
attitude  of  the  present  administration 
toward  the  Ohio  farmer. 

I  feel  that  the  southern  farmers  are 
getting  the  money  and  the  no  1  hem 
farmers  are  paying  the  bill.  I  ceitainly 
am  not  satisfied  with  this  allocation  of 
funds  and  treatment  of  my  Ohio  ff  rmers 
and  insist  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture treat  all  sections  of  the  country 
alike. 

The  following  chart  gives  a  comparison 
of  the  two  States: 


Cost $4,457,760,000 

If  only  $30  per  month  were 

allowed $3,343,320,000 

NUMBEK   or   PERSONS    OVER    6  5    YEARS  / 

Number   of    persons   over    65  I 

years  (census  1940) 8.956.000 

Number    th:it     can    be    em-  ] 
ploved     (956.000    plus    re- 
tired 469,000) .. 1,425,000 


Number   over   65   eligible    to 

receive  pension 7.  531.  000 

$40  per   month   or   $480   per 

year y$480 


Cost $3. 614, 880.  OOO 

If  only  $30  per  month  were 

allowed $2,711,  160.000 

UNTtED   STATES    POPULATION    BREAK-DOWN 


54.000,000 

30,000,000 

29,000,000 

9.000,000 

8,  000.  000 

2,  000,  000 

132,000.000 


What    the    United    St-t-s    Depiutn!--:    of 
Agriculture  Thinks  ot  tue  On:o  Fdr-ut-r 


FX'IENFION   OF  RE^TAPKS 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

F   OHIO 

IN    ::::-    house  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1942 

M;     M  GREGOR.     Mr,  Speaker,  fig- 
i  uies  5peak  louder  than  words,    A  survey 


Ohio 


NiimlxT  of  farms    ., ZB,  T5« 

Toinl  value  or  farm  ppxlm-ts.  $^1«,  .'92,  crxi 
Total.iniount  of  farm  «Tih<iifly.  $K.,  27>».  «« 
Amount  of  parity  fumis  rc- 

«"iv.-<l $4,578,606 

NumNr  of  pav<><>s  ffceiving 

checks  of  $T.i'ir¥i  ,,r  more  ...  31! 

Totiil  fimoiJnt  to  fRnrors  r»* 

ci-irina  chcclts  $l,i)UU  each 

orovef J5a>.2*7 


TcTM 


41S,  (\>2 

'*,V)7,  P,*)l.n(i(i 
ta%  iCA,  000 

$13,  .^4."',  006 


^^ourtt:  U,  i^  Department  of  .\criculturc  reports. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  CrORCED.OBRlEN 

or  i;ici::GA.N' 
IN  THE  HODSfe  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1942 

Mr,  O'BRIEN  of  Mich  gar.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  exter.d  my 
remarks,  I  include  herein  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  magazine  Amer- 
ica, April  18,  1942.  on  the  subject  of 
Salaries  of  Post  Office  Employees: 

No  public  servants  are  more  faithful,  hard- 
working, and  deserving  than  the  employees  of 
the  Post  OKce  Department.  We  ise  not 
speaking  of  the  hi~her  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment, nor  of  postmasters  who  ha\e  been 
appointed  for  reasons  that  were  pure!/  politi- 
cal The  men  we  have  in  mind  are  t  le  offlce 
workers,  the  clerks  t>ehind  the  wlndcws  who 
answer  our  foolish  questions,  or  patiently 
explain  why  it  is  unwise  to  send  fragile  arti- 
cles in  pasteboard  boxes,  and  t^  carr  ers  who 
trudge  early  and  late  through  heat  end  cold 
to  deliver  your  letters. 

There  are  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  m  lUon  of 
these  public  servants  in  post  office*  of  the 
first  and  second  class.  Con?ldenrg  their 
work,  and  the  responsibilities  attach<'d  to  it, 
their  wages  are  poor.  Advancement  in  the 
service  is  slow,  and  the  maximum  'Day  will 
make  no  man  rich.  These  workers  are  too 
few  In  number,  and  too  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  ccuntry  to  exert  any  political 
lnflu?nce.  They  cannot  strike,  and  In  com- 
mon with  other  civil-service  employees,  their 
right  to  bargain  collectively  is  practically 
nonexistent  They  take  what  is  granted 
them  by  Congress  and  live  In  the  hipe,  net 
always  fuifllled,  that  by  econcmlinng  on 
every  penny,  they  can  buy  feed  for  their 
families  keep  little  Johnny  and  Ma."y  prop- 
erly clothed,  and  even,  fondest  hop<'  of  all, 
put  aside  a  reserve  for  a  rainy  day 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  th°  bill  Introd- 
duced  In  Congress  for  their  relief  has  gone 
on  the  rocks.  Possibly  the  bill  was  sj  drawn 
that  the  Presidential  veto  was  inevitable.    If 
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so,  another  bill  that  will  meet  all  technicali- 
ties should  be  introduced  at  once.  A  letter  to 
your  Congressman  and  Senators  will  help  to 
do  this. 

We  make  that  suggestion  because  with  the 
rising  cost  of  living,  the  lot  of  these  worthy 
public  servants  will  become  much  harder. 
They  see  workers  of  all  kinds  demandmg 
higher  wages,  and  getting  them  by  pressure 
methods  which  they  as  Federal  employees 
cannot  use,  and  would  not  use,  if  ihcy  could. 
The  nub  of  their  case  is  that  they  are  penal- 
ized for  faithful  service. 

We  have  not  been  asked  to  make  this  ap- 
peal. But  we  make  it  gladly,  since  these 
workers  have  so  few  to  speak  for  them. 
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OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1942 

Mr.  COX,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  by  Gould  Lin- 
coln, from  the  Washington  Star  of  today. 

Pursuit  of  Habit  of  Sneering  at  Congress 
Seen  in  Public  Crt  on  X-Card  Allow- 
ances 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 
How  much  gasoline  does  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress require  to  attend  to  official  business  as 
well  as  to  get  himself  to  and  from  the  Capi- 
tol? Only  the  individual  Member  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion correctly.  There  has  been  an  uproar — 
for  which  the  newspapers  are  largely  respon- 
sible— over  the  issuance  of  X  gas-rationing 
cards  to  Members  of  Congress. 

These  cards  allow  the  unlimited  purchase 
of  gasoline  by  their  holders.  Because  a  Sena- 
tor or  a  Representative  holds  such  a  card, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  he  or  she  is 
going  to  use  an  automobile  for  Joy  riding, 
although  that  seems  to  be  the  impression 
which  many  critics  have  sought  to  convey. 

The  controversy  arose  when  inept  state- 
ments were  made  by  bureau  officials  that 
Members  of  Congress  would  be  denied  X  gas- 
rationing  cards.  They  were  not  denied  these 
cards.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
they  would  not  be  so  denied. 

Congress  makes  the  laws  for  the  country 
still.  It  makes  the  appropriations  from 
which  all  the  administration  officials  of  the 
Government  are  paid.  It  is  one  of  the  three 
coordinate  branches  of  government.  In  the 
Constitution  it  is  placed  first.  Properly  so. 
For  if  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  abolished  or  weakened  to  the 
point  of  being  a  mere  rubber  stamp,  there 
remains  only  a  dictatorship.  A  perfect  ex- 
ample of  what  happens  in  the  latter  case  Is 
the  Hitler  dictatorship  in  Nazi  Germany. 

patriotism    QUXSnONED 

Too  long  it  has  been  a  habit  in  this  country 
to  belittle  and  sneer  at  the  Congress.  The 
present  attempt  to  make  it  appear  that  its 
Members  today — because  they  obtained,  in 
many  cases,  unlimited  gas-rationing  cards — 
are  unpatriotic  and  merely  locking  out  for 
their  own  comfort  is  Just  another  instance. 
There  are  96  Senators  and  435  Members  of  the 
House.  Hew  many  X  gas-rationins  cards 
have  l)een  issued  to  officials  of  th2  executive 
branch  of  the  Government?  Is  there  any  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  will  be  more  careful 
than  Members  of  Congress  in  the  amount  of 
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gasoline  they  use — or  for  what  purposes? 
Anything  but. 

A  Member  of  the  House  has  business  to  do 
for  some  300,000  constituents,  whether  it  is 
to  represent  them  at  the  Capitol  or  to  look 
after  their  interests  before  the  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Senators  from  more 
populous  Slates  represent  millions  of  con- 
stituents It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  they 
shall  be  denied  what  transportation  they  may 
nefd  to  carry  on  this  business. 

The  Senate  last  Friday  by  a  vote  of  66  to  2 
turned  down  a  resolution  offered  by  Senator 
Downey,  of  California,  declaring  that  Sena- 
tors should  waive  all  rights  to  X  cards.  There 
were  Senators  voting  against  the  resolution 
who  held  only  A  cards,  as  well  as  those  wno 
held  B  cards  and  X  cards.  The  almost  unani- 
mous vote,  however,  showed  clearly  that  the 
Members  of  the  Upper  House  resented  the 
suggestion  that  Members  of  Congress  should 
be  denied  what  gas  they  required  for  carrying 
on  their  business  and  that  thty  were  not  to 
be  trusted  to  use  needed  gasoline  as  sparingly 
as  possible. 

office  created  bt  congress 

The  effort  to  exalt  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government — usually  at  the  expense  of 
the  legislative — has  gone  on  too  long  in  this 
country.  With  the  e.xceptlon  of  two  officers— 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President— net  one 
of  the  executive  officials  is  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple— yet  they  have' become  myriad.  All  of 
these  officials  and  their  positions  have  been 
created  by  acts  of  Congress  itself. 

Every  Member  of  the  House  must  go  to  the 
people  every  2  years,  and  every  Senator  once 
every  6  years,  and  obtain  their  sufferance  to 
hold  office  Congress  is  the  creature  of  the 
people:  its  Representatives  to  make  the  laws 
which  shall  govern  the  people  and  the  Nation. 
If  this  power  is  ever  turned  ever  to  one  man, 
the  Nation  will  no  longer  be  governed  by  law 
but  by  the  will  of  an  individual. 

The  American  people  do  not  hesitate  to 
criticize  where  they  think  criticism  is  neces- 
sary. They  have  b'-en  vociferous  in  the  past. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  last  Decem- 
ber, in  the  desire  for  a  united  front  in  sup- 
port of  the  President,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
conduct  the  war,  criticism  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  has  been  almost  eliminated. 
Congress,  however,  has  been  considered  fair 
game.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  place 
on  the  National  Legislature  the  blame  for  all 
the  things  the  people  do  not  like. 

The  present  uproar  over  the  issuance  of  X 
gas-rationing  cards  to  Members  of  Congress 
is  having  one  good  effect — which  may  not 
have  been  expected.  It  has  brought  a  ruling 
that  the  names  of  all  persons  with  rationing 
cards  and  the  kinds  of  cards  they  hold  shall 
be  public.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  public — since  the  people  them- 
selves, those  who  hold  no  official  position, 
must  be  governed  by  rationing.  Especially 
there  is  no  reason  why  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, including  Members  of  Ccngress,  should 
have  secret  rationing  cards.  The  people  wUl 
be  able  to  Judge,  then,  whether  holders  of 
these  cards  are  abusing  the  privileges  and 
making  frivolous  use  of  vital  luel  for  trans- 
portation, * 
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M     IiijBB;-^     Mr,  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  Sunday,  May  17,  1942,  was  I  Am 
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an  American  Day.  New  York  City  cele- 
brated the  day  in  many  different  ways. 
most  strikingly  in  the  monster  mass 
meeting  held  in  Central  Park  Mall,  the 
program  of  which  was  broadcast  through 
a  Nation-wide  radio  hcok-up  to  mere 
than  a  million  listeners  of  the  radio 
audience,  as  well  as  to  the  crowds  that 
thronged  Central  Park, 

Having  had  the  honor  of  reporting  the 
bill  which  created  this  annual  occasion 
and  having  moved  its  passage  in  the 
House,  I  am  always  keenly  interested  in 
it5  observance,  and  am  delighted  with 
the  news  of  the  general  approbation  that 
greeted  the  speeches  of  two  native-born 
Alabamans  at  this  great  New  York 
meeting,  I  refer  to  Hon,  Herbert  H, 
Lehman,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  Hon,  Hugo  L,  Black,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  leave  granted  by  the  House  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  herewith 
the  address  made  by  Mr,  Justice  Black: 

Mayor  LaGuardla,  Governor  Lehman,  and 
my  fellow  Americans,  we  are  assembled  here 
today  to  give  thanks  that  we  are  Americans. 
Those  among  us  who  were  born  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  give  thanks  that  our  fathers 
before  us  had  the  courage  and  opportunity 
to  cross  the  seas  and  follow  their  vision  to 
this  great,  free  country.  We  pray  that  we 
may  be  worthy  of  the  precious  heritage  that 
our  fathers  banded  down  to  us.  Others 
amdhg  us  give  thanks  that  the  opportunity 
was  given  to  them  to  follow  their  own  vision 
and  to  become  a  part  of  a  brave  new  world. 
Tliey  pray  that  they  may  be  worthy  of  the 
American  tradition  which  they  by  their  free 
choice  have  made  their  very  own. 

But  all  of  us,  whether  citizens  by  birth  or 
citizens  by  choice,  must  remember  that  free- 
dom is  not  to  be  had  for  the  mere  atsking. 
Each  generation  of  Americans  in  turn  must 
dedicate  their  llyes  to  the  realization  of 
freedom's  dream.  For  none  of  us  can  retain 
freedom  unleK  we  are  not  only  willing  to 
fight  and  die  to  defend  it,  but  willing  to  live 
and  struggle  In  peace  as  well  as  war  to 
maintain  It. 

Freedom  is  not  freedom  unless  It  Is  shared 
with  others.  Liberty  that  Is  not  shared  with 
others  Is  not  freedom  but  tyranny  The 
Nation  that  doe?  not  accord  to  other  nations 
the  freedom  that  it  demands  for  Itself  is 
not  a  free  but  a  tyrant  nation.  The  individ- 
ual that  does  not  accord  to  his  neighbors 
the  freedom  that  he  asks  for  himself  Is  not 
a  free  man  but  an  enslaver  of  men.  Free- 
dom is  the  sworn  enemy  of  privilege,  greed, 
and  oppression.  Freedom  implies  tolerance 
and  equality  of  opportunity  for  and  by  men 
and  women  of  every  race,  creed,  and  persua- 
sion. That  is  the  kind  of  freedom  to  which 
this  Nation  has  been  dedicated  under  a  Con- 
stitution which  public  officers,  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  Judicial,  are  sworn  to  uphold 
and  defend.  That  Is  the  kind  of  freedom  that 
gathered  to  this  country  people  from  many 
nations  and  of  many  tongues  and  from  which 
has  sprung  the  enduring  strength  and  the 
abiding  spirit  of  America, 

Tyrannical  powers  have  never  understood — 
and  they  do  not  now  understand— the 
nature  of  the  strength  and  the  spirit  of 
liberty-loving,  peace-loving  America.  .Be- 
cause we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  using  our 
strength  for  our  own  aggrandizement,  modern 
dictators  all  too  haf'tlly  have  assumed  that 
we  have  become  soft  and  decadert;  that  we 
love  peace  more  than  we  cherish  liberty.  Be- 
cause we  respect  differences  among  men  and 
among  nations.  Fascist  tyrants  have  griev- 
ously mistaken  cur  broad  tolerance  and  sym- 
pathy for  cowardly  Indifference  to  their  bar- 
baric assaults  upon  the  common  heritage  of 
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civilized    mankind.     Little    do    th 
stand  the  grim  determination  of 
once  aroused  to  fight  and  die  In 
cause.     Little  do  they  understand 
Lincoln  spolte  for  common  people 
when  he  eald.  "Our  reliance   Is  ir 
of  liberty  which   God  has  implar. 
Our   defense    Is   in   the   spirit    w 
liberty   as   the   heritage   of   all    m^n 
lar.ds  everywhere." 

True  t<i  the  spirit  that  gave  her 
made  her  great.   America   can   ne 
Isolate  herself  from  the  cause  of  11 
ever  liberty  Is  threatened.     True  to 
spirit.  America  can  never  become 
allstlc  nation,  usini^  her  own  pow 
dominion  over  the  lives  and  propenjy 
peoples      America  does  not  put  h 
conquest  and  enslavement  of  otlv 
leas  faith  is  In  freedom  for  hers 
mankind.     America's  faith  Is  that 
In  the  cooperation  of  free  peoples 
their  devotion  to  the  principles 
and  Justice — there  Is  strength.     To 
let    all  of   us   together  solemnly 
allegiance  and  our  lives. 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  <he  United 
State  of  America, 
And  to  the  Republic   for  which  It  stands. 
One  Nation,  indivisible. 
With  liberty  and  Ju?*:ce  fcr  all." 
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Money  Bought  for  30  Cents  p 
Buys  2-  "Percent  Intere 
Bonds  — Congress  Permits  C 
Banks  To  Buy  Bonds  Pro 
2'  "Percent  Interest  Annu 
More.  With  Money  the  G 
Furnishes  to  Them  Through 
Owned  Federal  Reserve  Ban 
tern  for  30  Cents  per 
Dollars 
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HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 


Tuc-idau.  May  19.  1941 


M      r',\"::!AN      M-    speaker, 
cral  Reserve  Banking  System  ii 
owned.    It  consists  of  12  banks 
or  credit  is  netxled  by  the  G<i 
over  and  above  the  amount  obta 
the  public  through  the  sale  of  I 
stamps,  the  commercial  banks 
bonds      The   bankj  do  not 
money  for  those  bonds.    Tho> 
Government  credit  on  their 
in  effect,  is  creating  money 
keeping  transaction,  often 
fountain-pen  money.    If  the 
banks  need  the  actual  money  * 
ones  to  whom  the  Governm'  ■ 
checks  on  the  account,  ti.     F 
ser\'e  Banking  System   can  oi 
money  for  tliem  directly  from 
rrnmenfs  Bureau  of  Printing 
c;  r.;'-:'   ^.-rp  in  Washington. 
1  t;-  .    n.  ricy.   bonds,   and    s 
printed  for  the  cast  of  print Intr 
about  30  ;•■  :.'^  r"  •'    'v    r  ',  i 
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the  debt  will  be  at  least  that  large,  the 
people  will  be  in  perpetual  bondage  unless 
Congress  changes  this  indefensible  sys- 
tem. 

PEOPLI  SHOULD  BUY  BONDS  AND  STAMPS  TO  LlMrT 

It  is  rignt  for  the  Government  to  sell 
bonds  and  stamps  to  finance  the  war. 
We  should  get  the  entire  amount  neces- 
sary to  finance  the  war  if  possible  to  ob- 
tain it  in  that  way.  We  know  now.  how- 
ever, that  the  people  will  not  and  cannot 
buy  sufficient  bonds  to  finance  the  war; 
neither  will  we  be  able  to  raise  enough 
money  through  taxes  to  finance  it.  The 
amount  raised  in  taxes  and  the  amount 
of  bond  sales  will  not  be  sufficient. 

HOW    EXCESS    WILL   BE   CREATED 

Within  the  next  2  years  the  Treasury 
will  be  compelled  to  sell  to  private  com- 
mercial banks  from  thirty  to  forty  billion 
dollars  of  Government  bonds.  These 
bonds  will  probably  provide  for  at  least 
2 '2-percent  interest.  Let  us  presume 
that  the  amount  sold  the  next  2  years 
will  be  $40,000,000,000.  At  the  rate  of 
2'2  percent  the  taxpayers  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  billion  dollars  a  year  on 
the  $40,000,000,000  as  interest.  The  tax- 
payers will  continue  to  pay  this  billion 
dollars  a  year  for  40  years  and  still 
owe  the  principal  sum  of  $40,000,000,000. 

RESCT-TS     IF     DEBT     IS     $200,000,000,000 

Ii  our  debt  is  $200,000  000,000  when  the 
war  is  over  and  the  taxpayers  pay  the 
nrinimum  rate  of  2 '2  percent,  that 
means  $5,000,000,000  a  year  interest  from 
then  on.  The  taxpayers  will  not  be  able 
to  pay  more  than  the  interest  on  this 
h\ige  debt  and  the  running  expenses  of 
Government,  too.  so  the  result  will 
ot  a  perpetual  debt  upon  which  the  tax- 
payers will  be  compelled  to  pay  $5,000.- 
006  000  a  year  and  never  bt  able  to 
reduce  it. 

dOW  HUGE  DEL.  COULD  BE  PAID  IN    40   TEARS 

If  Congress  compels  the  Treasury  to 
get  the  extra  money  that  is  needed  over 
and  above  what  is  obtained  from  the  peo- 
ple and  what  is  raised  from  taxes,  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  without  in- 
terest instead  of  from  the  commercial 
banks  with  interest,  then  the  taxpayers 
could  pay  2'2  percent  a  year  or  $5,000.- 
000  000  a  5-ear  on  a  $200,000,000,000  debt 
and  have  it  fully  paid  off  at  the  end  of 
40  years. 

ALL  MONET   SHOULD  NOT  BE  OBTAINED  THIS   WAY 

I  am  not  advocating  that  the  Govern- 
ment obtain  all  its  mon*  y  in  this  way  for 
financing  the  war;  I  am  advocating  that 
the  excess  over  and  above  what  it  is  ob- 
taining through  the  sale  of  bonds  "ind 
taxes  be  obtained  in  this  way. 

HOW   INTEREST  CAN  BE  SAVED 

When  the  war  is  over  many  people  who 
are  now  buying  bonds  will  want  their 
money  on  their  War  Bonds.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  wrong  to  let  the  commercial 
barks  create  the  money  to  pay  them  on 
the  public  credit  and  cause  the  taxpayers 
to  pay  interest  on  the  investment  when 
the  Government  can  create  the  same 
money  and  credit  through  the  Federal 
i:  '.  H.inking  System  and  pay  no  In- 
Uit.M  'Ai.atsocver, 

It  Is  no  more  inflationary  for  a  billion 

'    lars  to  be  created  on  the  books  of  the 

F   'em!  Reserve  banks  without  Interest 


than  for  a  billion  dollars  to  be  created  on 
the  books  of  the  commercial  banlis  with 
interest. 

OPPORTUNriY    OF    WAYS    AND    MEANS    COMMITTEE 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  has  the  best  opportunity  any 
committee  of  Congress  has  ever  had  to 
correct  this  situation  in  the  pres<.>nt  tax 
bill. 


Inward  t'l'-  C'Mirse  ot  Modern  Empire 
Tjkt>  Its  Flight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARFIS 


HON   KARL  E.  MUNDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1942 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  had  the 
author  of  the  happy  prediction,  "West- 
ward the  course  of  empire  takes  its 
flight."  been  directing  the  traffic  in  1942, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  rev  sed  his 
prediction  to  read,  "Inward  the  course 
of  modern  empire  takes  its  flig'nt,"  be- 
cause all  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate 
that  midcontinental  America  Is  about 
to  come  into  its  own.  As  a  Repiesenta- 
tive  from  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
which  has  near  Its  capital  of  Pierre  a 
marker  designating  the  geographical 
center  of  North  America,  I  am  i?ratified 
by  this  growing  recognition  of  cur  mid- 
continent  empire. 

Transportation  difficulties  which 
plague  both  coasts  as  industry  attempts 
the  inefiflcient  task  of  hauling  law  ma- 
terials from  their  source  to  distant  fac- 
tory and  then  transporting  the  finished 
product  back  again  to  place  of  need  are 
awakening  a  long-slumbering  America 
to  the  wisdom  of  production  near  the 
source  of  supply. 

Hazards  and  expense  of  protecting  ex- 
pensive fabricating  plants  thoughtlessly 
constructed  at  America's  most  vulnerable 
points  are  causing  Government  and  in- 
dustry to  discard  the  planlessness  which 
placed  giant  factories  in  our  coastal 
areas  and  to  adopt  the  wise  and  prudent 
policy  of  mov  ng  such  plants  inward  to 
the  midcontinental  area  where  we  can 
take  advantage  of  the  geographical  posi- 
tion which  is  peculiarly  America's. 

Statistics  which  have  long  been  im- 
potent in  the  books  and  files  of  indiffer- 
ent departments  are  becoming  articulate 
as  taxpayers  and  citizens  everywhere  de- 
mand the  most  effective  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's dwindling  dollars.  The  midconti- 
nental area  produces  80.7  percent  of  the 
Nation's  wheat,  88.5  percent  of  its  corn. 
2  percent  of  the  cotton,  95  percent  of  the 
soybeans.  94.7  percent  of  the  bi'uminous 
coal.  82  percent  of  the  petroleum,  94  per- 
cent of  the  iron  ore,  and  substantial  por- 
tions of  nearly  every  other  essential  raw 
material.  It  is  today  the  world's  most 
inviting  opportunity  for  commercial  de- 
velopment. 

RUDBKR    FROM    FARM    PRODUClt 

Our  current  rubber  shortage  Is  a  case 
In  point.  Long  dependent  needlessly 
upon  imports  of  raw  rubber   'rom  th*j 
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East  Indies  and  other  foreign  points,  the 
United  States  now  realizes  the  folly  of 
building  an  arsenal  of  democracy  de- 
pendent upon  somebody  else's  stock  pile. 
It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  in  order 
to  enforce  and  maintain  our  greatness 
we  must  own  or  control  or  create  all  the 
necessary  raw  materials  needed  to  pro- 
duce a  genuine  arsenal  of  democracy  and 
to  perpetuate  our  great  industrial  and 
motorized  economic  system.  With  prac- 
tical methods  now  available  for  manu- 
facturing our  own  rubber  from  commer- 
cial alcohol  extracted  from  farm  prod- 
ucts. America  has  only  itself  or  its  leaders 
to  blame  if  we  do  not  fabricate  this  syn- 
thetic rubber  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
satisfy  our  needs.  The  midcontinental 
area  of  the  United  States  can  produce  all 
the  farm  products  needed  to  provide  the 
necessary  commercial  alcohol  to  make 
this  country  independent  of  foreign  im- 
ports for  our  immense  demands  of 
rubber. 

For  example,  one  bushel  of  corn  will 
make  approximately  two  and  a  half  gal- 
lons of  190-proof  ethyl  alcohol,  and  a  gal- 
lon of  alcohol  will  produce  2.2  pounds  of 
butadiene.  The  cost  of  synthetic  rubber 
made  from  butadiene  would  be  approxi- 
mately only  four  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound  more  than  the  present  fixed  price 
of  natural  rubber.  This  would  provide 
us  with  tires  made  from  American  syn- 
thetic rubber  for  about  56  cents  per  aver- 
age tire  above  prevailing  prices  for  tires 
which  we  can  no  longer  buy.  The  time 
to  act  is  now  in  the  matter  of  construct- 
ing a  series  of  small  commercial  alcohol 
plants  throughout  the  mid-continental 
States  where  they  will  be  secure  from 
threat  of  invading  bombers  and  where 
they  will  be  close  to  the  sources  of  supply. 
The  tire  factories  using  this  synthetic 
rubber  should  also  be  moved  inward  so 
that  motorists  will  not  be  forced  to  pay 
unnecessary  transportation  charges  for 
these  new  type  tires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  when  our  rubber 
needs  are  desperate  and  while  our  people 
are  being  forced  off  the  highways  be- 
cause we  have  failed  to  utilize  properly 
our  own  productive  capacity  for  syn- 
thetic rubber  produced  from  farm  prod- 
ucts, let  us  fumble  the  ball  no  longer. 
Lot  us  proceed  at  once,  with  vigor  and 
dispatch  and  on  a  large  scale,  to  con- 
struct small  commercial  alcohol  plants 
throughout  the  farming  section  of  this 
country.  In  no  other  way  can  we  better 
utilize  the  resources  of  America  in  the 
winning  of  this  war  and  in  creating  the 
positive  assurance  that  come  what  may 
the  continuance  of  this  conflict  will  not 
force  us  to  the  point  v/here  even  our 
military  forces  might  not  have  ample 
rubbor  to  carry  on  the  vital  operations 
of  the  war. 

We  are  late,  very  late.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
getting  beyond  the  stage  of  committee 
hearings  and  pilot  plants  in  the  produc- 
tion of  American  rubber.  But  at  least 
If  we  act  now  we  can  prevent  the  form- 
ula of  too  little  and  too  late  being  perma- 
nently written  into  the  records  In  con- 
nection with  our  'nrciv  efforts  to  pro- 
duce from  our  o.\n  i  ces  the  rubber 
which  we  so  badly  ne(  d 


The  fo!!p\vir.e  r- 
pen  of  O    L   B:    .\: 


irial  from  the  a!)!. 
of  the  Sioux  C.:y 


Iowa,  Journal -Tiiune,  presents  a  chal- 
lenging and  in.^piiing  analysis  of  the 
possibilities  for  producing  the  alcohol  in 
America  fron^  ',  :.:rh  rubber  tires  can  be 
fabricated.  Mr.  Biownlee  is  one  of  the 
leading  Amercan  students  of  our  unde- 
veloped and  unexplored  natural  re- 
sources and  their  great  potentialities. 
This  Congress  and  the  country  will  do 
well  to  give  careful  thought  to  the  fol- 
lowing article: 

THE  TRUE  STORT  OF  ALCOHOL 

So  much  controversial  matter  concerning 
the  Industrial  alcohol  Industry  has  appeared 
In  the  press  In  recent  months  that  the  whole 
subject  needs  clarifying.  The  public  mind 
has  become  confused.  We  are  on  the  point 
of  losing  sight  of  the  vital  isf-ues  that  aie 
Involved. 

Many  people — most,  we  suspect — are  still 
thinking  In  terms  of  grain  alcohol  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  gasoline  as  a  motor  fuel.  Actually, 
that  phase  of  the  alcohol  program  now  seems 
to  be  as  dead  as  the  proverbial  doornail 

Senators  Gillette.  Bulow.  Gurney.  Norris, 
Capfer,  and  others  who  arc  advocating 
greater  utilization  of  grain  for  alcohol  pur- 
poses are  not  thinking  in  terms  of  motor 
fuel. 

Their  immediate  Interest  Is  In  developing 
an  adequate  supply  of  solvents  for  making 
munitions  of  which  there  Is  an  impending 
shortage. 

Their  secondary  interest  Is  In  providing 
an  adequate  supply  of  ethyl  alcohol  for  the 
continued  operation  after  the  war  of  the 
synthetic  rubber,  plastics.  an<l  other  new 
Industries  now  being  established  uicident 
to  the  war  effort. 

Chemists  long  have  proclaimed,  and  states- 
men now  foresee,  that  the  day  is  coming 
when  literally  billions  of  gallons,  of  mdustrlal 
alcohol  will  be  required  to  maintain  the  new 
industries  which  research  has  made  possible. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  four  distinct 
outlets  and  literally  hundreds  cf  minor  out- 
lets for  Industrial  alcohol.  Some  of  them 
have  hardly  advanced  beyond  the  laboratory 
stage. 

Here  are  the  major  outlets  for  this  versatile 
material,  as  the  chemists  conceive  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  possible  requirements  of  each 
of  these  major  markets: 

1.  Covering  for  gardens  and  fields — 20,000,- 
000.000  gallons 

2  Meta.  a  cheap  hoxisehold  fuel,  not  yet 
introduced,  that  also  is  particularly  adapted 
to  warming  orchards  and  gardens  threatened 
by    freezing   weather— 10.000,000,000   gallons. 

3,  A  cheap  source  of  energy  lor  the  opera- 
tion of  utility  plants — 10.000.000,000  gallons. 

4.  As  a  motor  fuel  if  and  when  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  petroleum — which  iS  not  now  in 
prosjject-— or  the  competitive  situation  war- 
rants— 20.000.000.000  gallons. 

This  generalization  of  market  possibilities 
Is  sufficiently  broad  to  provide  for  the  rub- 
ber, viscose,  munitions,  cellulcse,  and  other 
synthetic  products  requiring  industrial  al- 
cohol. 

Thus,  according  to  the  chemists,  there  is 
a  potential  market  for  at  least  60,000,000.000 
gallons  of  industrial  alcohol  each  year. 

There  Is  no  such  market  now.  There  will 
be  no  such  market  tomorrow.  Chemists  do 
not  think  In  terms  of  days  and  weeks,  but  in 
terms  of  years  and  decades. 

In  arriving  at  the  e."^timates  given  above 
they  are  thinking  about  1973.  not  1943.  They 
are  considering  the  basics  of  new  industries, 
not  established  facts. 

Most  of  the  pre.sent  confuslcn  concerning 
this  potentially  great  new  industry  utems 
from  an  Inherently  competitive  situation. 
This  phase  of  the  question  Is  of  great  Ini- 
pcrtance  at  this  stage. 

Alcohol  Is  derived  from  carbohydrates  of 
which  there  are  two  great  sources  of  supply, 
one    exhaustible,    the    other    luexliaustlbie. 


One  is  petroleum  gas,  the  other  Is  farm  crcpa 
or  other  organic  matter. 

In  past  ages  vast  quantities  of  lush  vegetal 
growth  were  buried  by  upheavals  of  the 
earth.  This  matter  decomposed  and  formed 
methane  or  "natural"  gas  which  can  be  cap- 
tured by  modern  well  drilling  methoda. 

But  the  processes  of  Nature  are  continuous 
and  each  year  the  earth  yields  a  new  crop  of 
flora  to  replenish  the  supply  of  carbohydrates 
which  man,  once  he  acquires  the  wisdom,  can 
utilize  for  his  benefit. 

Both  the  petroleum  and  distilling  Indus- 
tries are  capable  of  processing  these  raw 
materials  to  yield  alcohol.  Naturally,  both 
want  the  business — and  what  a  business  It 
promises  to  be. 

Chemists  estimate  that,  at  20  cents  per 
gallon,  alcohol  production  some  day  will  yield 
an  income  of  $12,030,000,000  per  year — which 
takes  no  account  of  the  byproducts  which, 
they  estimate,  would  double  that  sum. 

Visionary?  Yes,  of  course,  considering  that 
1939  production  of  Industrial  alcohol  was 
only  117,000.000  gallons.  That  figure  prob- 
ably has  been  doubled  since  1939. 

But  Get  many,  where  synthesis  has  iid- 
vanced  further  than  In  this  country,  was 
producing  alcohol  at  the  rate  of  5.000.000,000 
gallons  per  year  prior  to  the  war. 

The  automobile,  the  telephone,  the  steam- 
boat, the  internal  combustion  motor,  the  cot- 
ton gin.  the  sewing  machine,  the  radio,  the 
electric  refrigerator  and  other  devices  that 
have  so  greatly  enriched  human  life  were 
considered  visionary  In  their  time. 

'Who  shall  say  that  the  economy  by  which 
the  whole  world  lives  Is  not  undergoing  a 
complete  revolution?  The  chemists  say  that 
It  is.  They  even  have  a  name  for  It.  They 
call  it  "chemeconomy" — an  economy  based 
on  the  substitution  of  organic  for  Inorganic 
matter  In  the  manufacture  cf  things  for  com- 
mon usage. 

Such  an  economy,  they  say,  is  In  accord 
with  the  processes  and  the  true  purposes  of 
nature.  Such  an  economy,  they  say,  would 
provide  unprecedented  opportunities  for  the 
employment  of  labor,  land,  and  capital  and 
new  outlets  for  genius  and  human  Initiative. 

The  conflict  of  interest  between  the  pe- 
troleum and  the  dlstllllng-agrlcultural  Indus- 
tries probably  is  more  Imaginary  than  real. 

If  ever  the  chemists'  vision  shall  be  realized, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities  for  all 
concerned. 

To  produce  60.000.000,000  gallons  of  alcohol 
from  agricultural  crops  would  require  300- 
000.000  acres.  No  such  conversion  of  agricul- 
tural acres  could  be  quickly  accomplished 
without  violent  Interference  with  the  food 
and  fiber  supply.  The  conversion  should  be 
made  gradually  and  should  result  in  large 
part  by  Increasing  the  productivity  of  our 
farm  land  and  better  plant  breeding. 

While  that  Is  taking  place,  there  Is  ample 
opportunity  for  the  petroleum  Industry  to 
mine  and  utilize  the  great  deposits  of  meth- 
ane gas  which  It  controls.  By  the  time  these 
exhaustible  s^jurces  of  carbohydrates  begin  to 
diminish,  an  Inexhaustible  supply  of  organic 
material  can  be  developed. 

The  history  of  human  progress  is  a  record 
of  new  and  ever  newer  activities  of  man  It 
Is  a  record  of  orthodox  practlc  •?  and  methods 
giving  way  to  modern  and  more  efficient 
methods  and  practices  made  possible  by 
human  curiosity  and  genius 

Living  generations  have  seen  the  petro- 
leum Industry  develop  from  Infancy  to  a  full- 
fledged  giant.  In  our  own  day  and  time  we 
have  observed  the  transition  by  which  agri- 
culture has  become  a  supplier  of  Industrial 
raw  materials  as  well  as  food  and  fiber. 

Who,  lacking  the  chemists'  knowledge,  shall 
eay  that  Industrial  alcohol  Is  not  serving, 
even  now.  to  solve  some  of  the  economic  and 
social  Ills  which  beset  this  bedeviled  world? 
For  all  we  know,  time-honored  orthodoxisma 
are  being  dlsfolved  in  the  laboratories  as  well 
us  oa  countless  battlefields. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RFM  \:  1:3 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCOlJMACK 

^    '.'  •       Ai  HUSFTTS 

i:    :;iE  Hutaii  oi-  repress ::tatives 

Tuesday.  May  19.  V.'i2 

Mi.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  folloH-irR  article 
from  the  N- -v  Y-k  Trr^/"^  -^f  April  21. 
1942: 

t  \:    -■■    •':;      ?     A'.;:-v    C'r--    ■■' ■    :  ;;    M   :;al — DR. 
J     h      TH'-jruNlAu    H"NCi    cD    J  ■■:    r' \n-.\MF:!UCAN 

FRATTRNrrT  or  St.  Joh  ^  -  viversity — 
T=;-'  "  Paid  RoosE^ti  t— T-  -'--■^■r  for 
Y-  -iR^  :■  -.  H  -FD  THE  GooD-Nf  :;:i..  t  Policy, 
Db.  J    :?    C    edlnale  Say- 

The  Kt->r^rfi.ci  Dr  Joseph  F  "horning,  au- 
thor, lecturer,  professor  of  sociology,  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  ?ocial  science 
at  Mount  St  Mar>-'s  Co!l*»ffe.  Enimltsbun;, 
Md  .  received  the  first  k^-  1  vdal  to  be 
awarded  by  PI  Alpha  Sii::;  i  F:  -American 
fraternity  at  St.  John's  Univfr  Brooklyn. 

at  a  dinner  last  night  at  the  H     rl  Si   Mcritz. 

The  medal  was  formally  preftnted  to  Dr 
Thom!^.-  ".•  P'of  Joseph  S  Canllnaie,  of  the 
Spani.-;.  :•  • '-•ment  of  St  John?  moderator 
cf  the  fraternity 

He  explained  that  the  frate.--:  ;  y  h..^e-l  ;:  = 
selection  of  Dr  Thorning  on  h  s  activity  In 
Injecting  Chrirtlan  prlnclf'^'^  "  'o  the  gocd- 
nelght)or  policy,  on  his  •>"  '-  'o  promote 
that  policy  aiTong  college  stud  ^nts  through 
reliei'^us  srminars.  and  on  the  great  value 
to  ••-  ■';.•. onal  world  cf  hs  many  trips 
to  :    •  -    .^r:..'.'-!ca  in  the  la"?*-  s.  .-fral  years. 

:  -..spring  the  medal  P-  1  '  orning  em- 
ph.i--ized  the  Importancr  <  i  the  Roman 
Catholic  contrlbtitlon  to  the  eood-neiehlxr 
policy  !'■  ■'  Tatin-Amerlran  ccuntrles.  "No 
appeal  :  "^e  more  eflicflciou'  with  them 
than  that  which  springs  from  religion,"  he 
said. 

TH'?--TF    Ti    ROOSrVEI-T    P<  ILICY 

In  appra.^;ng  the  work  of  It  Thornhig, 
tribute  wa.s  paid  to  the  good-ne:  ^hbor  policy, 
and  to  President  Roosevelt  as  i  .=  author.  iJy 
Rev  Dr  Edward  J  Walsh,  president  of  the 
university  He  said  It  turned  cut  to  be  a 
"master  stroke  of  wisdom"  that  {  revented  our 
nearest  neighbors  from  being  oi  r  enemies  or 
the  benevolent  friends  of  the  A^i'i  Powers. 

"But  now."  Dr  Walsh  con-liued.  "I  am 
moving  forward  in  the  develcpnent  of  pan- 
American  relations.  While  commending  cur 
President.  I  am  considering  some  thing  deeper 
and  something  more  vital  than  statecraft, 
econom.ics.  education,  when  I  am  Interpret- 
ing pan-American  philosophy  and  all  our 
relations  with  our  southern  godd  neighbors. 
I  am  giving  to  our  boys  of  St  John's — and 
to  anyone  else  who  will  accepi  it — another 
ideal,  another  slogan,  'the  goo  1  brother  In 
Christ"  policy,  perhaps  for  short,  the  'Good 
Brother"  policy. 

"If  we  can  envision  our  sou  :hern  neigh- 
bors as  our  good  brothers  In  Ch-ist,  we  shall 
Indeed  transcend  the  power  of  s  atecraft  and 
diplomacy  and  we  shall  obtain  he  objective 
that  all  the  democracies  of  ti  e  world  are 
proclaiming  today — the  intrinsic  worth  of 
the  human  Ijelng  and  the  Inalieiable  dignity 
that  every  man  possesses  bee  u-  ^-  ;=  a 
man.  a  human  being,  signed  a-.:l  -•  '  ;  A:th 
the  personality  and  the  grac?     :  C^  r.st  " 

Appreciations  of  the  wo'k  ■^'    T- 
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in  this  spirit  were  al.«o  c 
Reverend  Cyril  F  M^vr  cI-t 
of  Arts  and  Scienre  .,-  s*  j 
ercnd  Th^-  rh—i--,^  M:igu:re. 
Sign,  a:.,;  Px-'.c'k  Scanlon. 
Brooklyu  Tablet. 
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c*itcr  of  the 
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WOULD   mTHER  CEMTKT   AMPTT 

P:  Thorning  replied  with  suggestions  for 
the  further  cementing  of  inter-American  re- 
lations, notably  the  cultivation  of  awareness 
of  the  important  role  of  Canada  and  the 
s:udy  of  the  four  languages  that  are  official 
in  some  substantial  area  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere — namely,  English,  French,  Span- 
ish, and  Portuguese 

-Canada."  he  said,  "as  the  child  of  both  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin  worlds,  can  pro- 
vide the  key  to  an  Interpretation  of  many 
inter-American  problems,  as  well  as  point 
the  way  to  the  solution  of  difficulties  that 
arise  from  differences  of  race,  religion,  and 
language.  The  need  is  to  indicate  Canada's 
position  in  the  totality  of  the  American  scene. 

"Viewed  In  this  perspective,  the  sudden 
transfer  of  emphasis  from  French  to  Span- 
ish, excellent  though  it  is,  need  not  exclude 
or  even  subordinate  French  in  the  educational 
program.  The  glory  of  French  literature  is 
still  Intact.  Millions  of  people  in  the  West- 
em  Hemi.=phere,  including  numerous  Ibero- 
American  intellectuals,  read  and  speak  the 
French  language  The  studies  of  French  and 
Spanish  can  go  hand  In  hand. 

""In  this  connLction  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
the  increased  number  of  universities  and  col- 
leges which  offer  courses  in  Pcrtugiaese.  No 
less  than  80  Institutions  in  the  United  States 
new  provide  instruction  In  this  language 
Approximately  10  Catholic  universities  and 
colleges  are  found  in  this  group. 

""The  Canadian  universities  also  produce 
excellent  reviews  in  French  and  English,  while 
the  output  of  various  Brazilian  scientific  and 
cultural  bodies  in  Portuguese  Is  both  vol- 
uminous and  valuable. 

"Obviously,  language  study  is  indispensable 
If  there  is  to  b«  any  widespread  sharing  of 
cultural  wealth  and  spiritual  values  Re- 
ligiotis  educators  have  a  special  interest,  as 
well  as  responsibility,  in  this  phase  of  the 
Intf-r-American  movement," 

Other  awards  ^presented  were  the  Pi  Alpha 
Sigma  student  medal  to  Nicholas  F.  Sallese. 
president  of  the  fraternity,  and  three  essay 
contest  medals  to  Joseph  Stapleton,  Gaetano 
Vlncitcrlo  and  James  Hannon. 


Let  Us  N'i't  Forget,  T.ris  U   \\\:t 


FXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMA*:N 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1942 

Mr.  GEHRM'NN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
An-  rica  it  i^  "r.-  spirit  that  counts.  The 
building  of  that  collective  spirit  has  been 
wisely  entrusted  to  the  educators.  They 
have  done  a  splendid  job. 

The  other  day  I  was  privileged  to  read 
an  article.  This  is  War.  by  Dr.  James  A. 
B»ll,  president  of  Southeastern  Univer- 
sity. 1736  G  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.  C.  Tlie  article  appeared  in  the  Scuth- 
easterner,  a  student  publication  of  the 
school. 

Dr.  Bell  is  doing  the  right  kind  of  a 
job  and  is  to  be  commended  on  this  con- 
tributior.  M  :e  people  should  read  and 
heed  it. 

THIS   IS   W.\K 

(By  James  A.  Bell) 

Are  you  honestly  offering  your  services  to 
your  country  in  any  capacity  In  which  you 
can  t>est  qualify? 


^'C)J]\^ 


If  so,  you  can  say  In  the  spir.t  of  Patrick 
Henry,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  m«  death." 

Are  you  making  excuses  to  save  your  own 
life  while  thousands  of  our  noble  manhocd  are 
ready  to  lay  down  theirs  in  orde*  to  pre.=crve 
for  future  generations  the  democratic  wav  of 
Ufe? 

If  so.  you  are  excess  baggage  ianpeding  the 
progress  of  Christian  civilization  Serfdom  is 
the  only  role  you  are  born  to  fill. 

A  time  like  this  demands  men  who  will  not 
hide  tiehind  women"s  skirts,  a  Iterative  po.-^i- 
tlon.  a  profession,  the  pulpit,  a  political  ap- 
pointment, or  even  t)ehind  child  en. 

No  sacrifice  is  too  great.  The  shedding  of 
blood  is  not  asking  too  much  in  defense  of 
America — God"s  greatest  gift  to  the  world.  If 
American  men  and  women,  regardless  of  posi- 
tion in  life,  regardless  of  dependents,  re- 
gardless of  personal  aims,  regarc  less  of  loved 
ones,  have  the  courage,  the  faith,  and  the  hope 
of  those  who  made  America  possible,  then  as 
a  united  nation  all  will  say  unhesitatingly: 
'"H3re  am  I.    Take  me." 

Let  us  get  rid  of  whiners.  nonccmbatP-nt 
faultfinders,  slackers,  and  fifth-column  devils, 
and  with  confidence  that  God  never  forsakes 
the  righteous,  go  forth  and  do  ojr  duty  with 
a  zeal  that  asks  no  quarter  from  the  enemy 
and  gives  none.    Are  you  a  fighter? 

This  is  war. 


Frfc'dom  ot  the  Pre  ;s 


EXTENSION  OF  RE?.!  \;  K.S 


HON   F   EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF    LOUISUN.I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  li>42 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  permission  to  insert  In  the  Record 
the  two  articles  which  follow  in  order  to 
keep  the  records  straight. 

I  have  given  the  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ten  News  3ufBclent  time  to  accord  me  the 
courtesy  of  publication,  or  it  least  ac- 
knowledgment, cf  the  communication 
which  I  dispatched  to  him.  To  date  I 
have  seen  neither  acknowlelgment  nor 
publication.  Neither  has  my  letter  to  the 
editor  been  acknowledged  to  me  person- 
ally. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  propa- 
ganda being  carried  on  by  that  section  of 
the  press  which  I  directed  jittention  of 
Members  of  Congress  to  recently. 

I  now  submit  the  editorial  which  pro- 
voked the  reply  which  I  directed  to  the 
News. 

Both  articles  speak  for  themselves. 

In  the  future  I  suggest  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  also  avail  tlemselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  keeping  the  record 
straight  in  the  Congressional  Record  if 
some  newspapers  misinterpret  and  mis- 
quote them. 

HOT  RIDICtlLOUS TRAGIC 

Congressman  Hebeht,  of  LotJsiana,  who 
used  to  be  a  newspaperman  timself.  pro- 
claims that  unless  something  is  c  one  to  curb 
that  section  of  the  press  which  holds  in 
ridicule  the  keystone  of  democracy,  tills  Gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  collapse. 

Mr  H^ERT  is  sore  because  newspapers  told 
how  Members  of  Congre.'s  had  soecial  clerks 
to  Issue  them  cards  for  all  the  gasoline  they 
want  to  buy  without  delay,  while  ordinary 
citizens   In    Washington   and    other   eastern 
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citle.^  -'  I  In  line  for  hotu"s  to  get  strict  ra- 
tioning coupons. 

Well,  "ridicule"'  isn't  the  word  \Vr  think 
the  Congressmen  who  took  those  X  cards  were 
very  wrong,  very  foolish,  very  selfish — but 
they  weren't  funny.  They  presented  a  tragic 
spectacle.  And  if  this  Government  collapses 
through  lack  of  public  confidence  in  that  key- 
stone of  democracy  which  Congress  was  meant 
to  be.  it  won't  be  because  the  press  ridicules 
Congressmen. 

It  will  be  because  Congressmen  have  earned 
the  contempt  of  the  people  by  grabbing  special 
privileges— by  refusing  to  accept  for  them- 
selves the  full  burden  of  the  sacrifices  and 
hardships  which  they  vote  upon  the  citizens 
whose  faithful  representatives  and  servants 
they  are  supposed  to  be. 


M'v   :  t    :'.--t,l 
Mr.  John  T    O  R^crke. 

Editor,  The  News.  Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  O'RotnjKJE:  During  the  many  years 
I  was  a  newspaper  reporter  and  later"  city 
editor.  I  always  made  the  statement  that  if 
I  ever  left  the  newspaper  business  I  would 
not  engage  In  any  controversies  with  a  news- 
paper, because  a  newspaper  had  the  last  word. 
In  writing  to  you  in  this  instance,  it  is  not 
my  Intention  to  engage  in  any  controversy 
whatsoever,  but  merely  to  direct  your  at- 
tention to  the  very  thing  which.  If  not  curt>ed. 
is  going  to  mean  that  the  press,  which  you 
and  I  cherish  so  much,  wUl  t>e  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

I  am  also  violating  the  rule  which  I  said 
I  would  follow  relative  to  wTiting  newspapers, 
because  of  the  fact  that  at  this  time  I  hap- 
pen to  have  at  my  disposal  what  is  perh:^ps 
the  "freest  press  "  in  the  world,  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  It  carries  no  advertisements, 
and  its  policies  are  rot  subservient  to  thf 
whims  and  desires,  petty  Jealousies  or  ca- 
prices of  either  reporter  or  publisher.  I  as- 
sure you  that  because  I  have  such  a  free  press 
at  my  disposal  Is  the  only  reason  why  I  am 
writing  this  letter. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  something  about 
your  editorial  entitled  "Not  Ridiculous — 
Tragic."  You  are  absolutely  within  your 
rights  to  criticize  me  or  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress editorially  if  you  tielleve  it  Justified. 
While  I  do  not  agree  with  the  conclusions 
drawn  in  your  editorial.  I  most  certainly  de- 
fend your  right  for  the  privilege  of  a  free 
press,  which  allows  you  to  criticize  public 
officials. 

It  is  because  I  want  to  continue  a  free  press 
In  this  country  that  I  said  what  I  did  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  the  other  day.  For  your 
Information,  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
made  that  statement;  and  the  incident  of 
the  gas-rationing  cards  I  assure  you,  was 
merely  climatic  and  not  the  direct  reason  for 
my  observations, 

"That  section  of  the  press  which  holds  in 
ridicule  the  keystone  of  democracy."  to  my 
way  cf  thinking,  Is  playing  the  enemy's  game 
in  America  today.  Criticism  Is  one  thing  and 
ridicule  another.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  any 
newspaper  relative  to  its  editorial  policy,  but 
I  do  find  fault  and  severely  condemn  those 
newspapers  which  prostitute  their  news  col- 
umns in  a  campaign  against  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  as  an  institution.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  some  newspapers  in  this 
country  are  doing  today  It  is  of  no  Impor- 
tance whether  I  am  personally  criticized  or 
whether  any  other  individual  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  criticized,  but  it  is  of  importance 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  shake  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  their  diily  elected 
Representatives. 

The  real  tragedy,  as  I  see  It.  is  not  the 
ridiculing  of  the  Congress,  but  the  tragedy  of 
a  press  with  such  a  .-1,  :  --  i;'.->':  \;-;on  that 
it  can't  see  and  reali/i  .;  i  i;;ider,>?tand  that 
the  institution  of  the  C       i:''.=s — yes;  the  key- 
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Stone  of  tl.:>  ri-'':;;  ■■vru.-v--:-  ::ir  l/ulu.rk  ! 
the  freeduUj  ol  liit  p:e^^.  TViv  C  !:.''i,  ^-  -:r 
I  submit  to  you,  is  the  people  >  :  t  •  '  id 
States.  The  Congress  belongs  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  only  their 
right  but  their  duty  to  change  the  personnel 
of  that  Congress  as  often  as  they  believe  that 
Congress  falls  to  reflect  their  views  and 
opinions. 

You  and  I  speak  the  same  language  and 
you  and  I  both  know  that  the  average  reader, 
in  the  hands  of  a  clever  and  adroit  newspaper 
reporter,  is  lUte  clay  In  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
sculptor.  You  and  I  both  know  that  any 
given  set  of  facts  in  a  news  story  can  be  played 
three  ways — either  up.  down,  or  factually  in 
the  middle. 

The  average  citizen  turns  to  the  editorial 
page  to  read  its  comments,  and  does  so  in  an 
arpumentive  frame  of  mind,  either  to  dis- 
agree or  agree  with  the  opinions  expressed 
therein.  The  average  newspaper  reader,  how- 
ever, reads  a  news  story  to  leso-n  the  facts,  and 
he  is  unwittingly  led  by  the  temper  and  tone 
of  that  news  story.  Ill  give  you  10  edi- 
torials and  take  for  myself  1  news  story 
and  1 11  win  the  argument  before  any  Jury  of 
new.=paper  readers. 

_lt  is  the  manner  in  whic:h  the  news  has 
been  played  which  has  held  the  Congress  as 
an  institution  up  to  ridicule  before  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  distorted,  colored  misstate- 
ments of  facts  of  the  so-called  Congressmen's 
pensions  will.  I  btlieve,  in  accordance  with 
the  thought  expressed  by  one  Member.  "For- 
ever be  a  black  spot  on  the  white  pages  cf  the 
free  press  of  America." 

Do  not  let  us  quibble  on  the  real  principle 
which  is  involved:  it  is  something  far  more 
reaching  than  whether  Congressmen  get  X 
cards  or  not;  it  is  something  that  strikes  at 
the  very  fundamentals  of  the  heart  oil  our 
democracy. 

Your  editorial  that  I  am  "sore  because 
newspapers  told  how  Members  of  Congress 
had  special  clerks  to  issue  them  cards  for  all 
the  gasoline  they  wanted  to  buy.  without 
delay,  while  ordinary  citizens  in  Washington 
and  other  eastern  cities  s*.ood  in  line  for 
hours  to  get  strict  rationing  coupons,"  is  a 
most  unfair  statement.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, this  is  not  the  first  time  I  expressed 
myself  regarding  "that  section  of  the  press 
which  holds  in  ridicule  the  keystone  cf  de- 
mocracy." It  would  be  Just  as  fair  for  me  to 
say  that  the  reason  that  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates are  conducting  such  a  campaign  ridi- 
culing and  undermining  Congress  as  an  in- 
stitution is  because  you  are  sore  t>ecause  you 
didn't  get  X  cards.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
be  that  uncharitable. 

And  now  let  me  give  you  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  propaganda  on  the  part  of  some 
newspapers,  which  I  condemn.  I  quote  from 
your  news  stories  of  May  13.  1942,  on  page 
5,  which  says  In  reference  to  me:  "Repre- 
sentative Hebert  (Democrat ) .  Loulslantv  de- 
nounced District  newspapers  for  reporting 
that  most  Senators  and  Representatives  had 
got  the  privileged  cards."  That  Is  what  I 
call  either  sloppy  reporting  cr  outright  propa- 
ganda. It's  got  to  be  one  <«•  the  other.  At 
no  time  did  I  denounce  anyt>ody  and  at  no 
time  did  I  refer  to  the  repcrting  of  the  fact 
that  the  newspaper  had  canied  the  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  issuance  of  the  X  cards. 
The  inevitable  tendency  of  a  person  reading 
that  story  would  be  one  of  resentment  against 
the  Coneress  Which  Is  obviously  the  intent 
of  the  r'  •  '-•♦^  who  wrote  the  story.  These 
are  the  thiL^s  which  I  resent,  and  any  fair- 
minded  man  would  resent  them  who  Is  in- 
terested In  a  free  press. 

I  yield  my  position  to  no  man  in  the  de- 
fending of  the  right  cf  any  newspaper  to 
print  the  news  I  shall  always  defend  the 
freedom  of  the  press  berause  w'  • :  :r  v  n:  \? 
in  Congress  are  over  I  b^pp  v  >.,-  able  \..^  go 
back  to  newspaper   v     k     ;)   i    I    want  that 


AlSil 


I  return 


r-t"S8  to  be  as  free  on  the       ,   wl 

til  jt  a=  r;-,  t'l.-   i'  ,  \    w,":o:     '  \<  '.'      ■ 

Of  ci.  i,;;-sc  1  ',„  ,  <  \;;i  ;  ■  : .  ,"  letX^T  to  find 
Its  way  Into  print  in  your  ne,^-;i.  :  r  I  ex- 
pect the  readers  to  continue  v\ ;  the  im- 
pression that  you  have  given  them  of  the 
Congress.  t>ecause  you  haven't  given  them 
the  other  side  But.  as  I  have  said  before,  in 
this  instance  I  am  T  r'i;nate  to  have  at  my 
disposal  t!.«'  tr.  •  ;:.v.  ,n  the  world— the 
r.  .x,.t-s-!  N..;  ].}.  ,.,-.  A'  '  v.]  -n  both  you 
•'. :  t.  1  :,,: . '  t  :,.  '  I',,,:  ,  ■ .,  -  ~  ,.:  i  have  been 
forgotten,  the  wprds  you  la.,  \srltten  and 
the  position  which  you  tal-;'  u  !  rfT!iRin  In 
the  files  of  the  News  and  ;!  v.  -  uhlch 
I  have  written  and  the  po.'-iuun  wmcli  1  iifive 
taken,  will  remain  in  the  files  of  the  Concris- 
sioNAL  Rrcx)iiD  for  all  who  care  to  see  and 
read 

Respectfully  yours, 

t     iX'A  .  liLLEET. 


A  Soldier  s  Attitude 
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M:  K:  FAr-VFR  N!.  S-,-:;k.  •■  u:-,der 
leavi-  III  <x'rr:(l  my  M"\:i-k-  I  include 
herein  a  c  -j  .:x'  from  i!..  Chattanooga 
Eveni-.2  T  :  .  -  V,  herein  the  column  of 
Alfreci  M  :.  •  .  i:;ven  to  a  letter  from 
Kenn> :!.  C.i:  *  1..^  mother.  This  letter 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  anyone  who 
reads  it. 

Knrr  to  the  neavs 

(By  Alfred  Mynders) 

Mothers  who  are  heartsick  over  sending 
their  sons  off  to  the  wars  should  read  a  letter 
which  Kenneth  Karr,  student  at  Springfield 
college,  in  Massachusetts,  writes  to  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Harriet  K  •;  Self,  of  Chatta- 
nooga, secretary  to  V.  .-  *  pherd.  of  the 
Hamilton  County  Herald  Kenneth's  father 
was  a  casualty  of  the  first  World  War.  Now 
Kenneth  has  already  been  accepted  to  go  Into 
the  service  In  June,  and  his  younger  brother, 
John,  is  also  in  the  draft.  Rememt>erlng 
sacrifices  already  made  and  her  struggles  to 
educate  her  children.  Mrs.  Self  wTote  to  Ken- 
neth that  the  new  sacrifice  seemed  too  much. 

And  Kenneth,  in  his  reply,  said: 

Dear  Mother:  First  of  all.  this  draft  busi- 
ness either  has  or  will  hit  every  home  in  the 
country,  rich  and  poor  alike.  War  knows  no 
sentiment  and  has  no  regard  for  Individuals. 
So,  you  are  Just  sharing  your  grief  wltb 
thousands  of  others  who  are  having  their  only 
son  and  child  taken. 

Second,  It  Is  not  like  you  to  let  anything 
get  you  down.  •  •  •  Th's  Is  no  lltt'e 
thing,  I  know,  but  If  any  kind  of  adversity, 
grief,  or  disappointment  is  too  big  for  you 
to  handle  I've  been  fcxjled  for  a  long  time. 

We  as  a  country  are  in  a  tough  spot.  •  •  • 
If  we  don't  win  this  war.  God  help  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  are  left.  Wha;  abcut 
Peggy's  (his  sister's)  children  even  If  some- 
thing does  happen  to  the  rest  of  us? 

I  consider  that  my  life  Is  a  small  price  to 
p.  :f  it  is  paid  to  Insure  a  place  under  the 
sun  for  those  y  i;',b  ;  ■  pie  who  are  to  fol- 
low. •  •  •  X  .-  •*•::  ;s  not  Just  a  battle 
of  guns,  men,  a  ;  ;:,  k.funefi,  but  it  is  a  soc:.ai 
and  economic  :•  •  ^ilon — the  biggest  the 
v'    rid  has  ever  seen. 

Msn  hi"^  forgotten  his  fellow  man. 
•      ■      •      If   finest  and   most  perfect  Mbd 
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that  ever  walked  on  the  face  of 

was  willing  to  die  that  all  thos 
have  a  chance.  Every  time.  Ju.<-t 
»  <"d  must  destroy  th  rr-.s.  :-.■ 
c:  .  the  good  with  th>:r:.  Lj- 
expects  of  any  of  us  what  He  has 
endured  himrelf 

My   blood   boils   when   I   hear   p 
"Why   doesu  t  Gcd  do  something 
Why   doesn't    God    stop  all    thi.s?' 
done    something    alxsut    it — time 
again.     We  are   the  ones  who   an 
Thousands  of  years  ago  Goci 
simple   laws   and   rules   of   hou    ; 
others  and  be  happy,  but  people 
got    wrapped    up    in    their   own 
Later   God   gave  Moses  his   rules 
and  happy  life— rules  that  if 
enable  evcrjone  to  live  together  a 
he  needed  to  Ije   happy  and  succ^ 
pecple  forfot      Gcd  sent  Hls  pro 
terpret   &nd   tell    to  His   people 
together,  but  people  forgot.     Final 
Jesus,  who  not  only  told  again  to 
Gcds  simple  rules  for.  living  hf  ppU 
but  He  aho  lived  what  He  taupht— 
well   that    these   who   had    been    u: 
laws  to  exploit  the  people  ha  1  ' 
way  to  get  rid  of  Him      Jesu-    ♦ 
example  of  God's  laws  at  wc.k     ! 
forgotten 

So  the  sacrifice  comes  to  us  I 
not  fori^et.  Let  us  hope  that  ou 
will  make  things  a  little  better  for  i 
people  If  any  sacrifice  I  must 
H «  did.  make  this  eld  world  a  l 
like  the  heaven  Gcd  meant  it  to  be 
I  make  it  gladly. 

Keep  that  old  chin  up,  lovely  1 
courage,    and   that  cJf   all   the  mo- 
must  give  up  their  cons.  Is  our  cou: 
let  us  down. 

Forgive  me  for  preaching.  I  lov 
I  Icve  Johnny,  too  He  Is  your  son. 
be  a  man.  If  he  and  I  can  be  half 
you  have  been,  we  wUl  win  thi 
all  alone 

Lots  of  love, 
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Sale  of  .Alcoholic  Liquor  to   'le 
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M:-     JENSEN       Mr     Sp>  ik- 
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Njw,  Mr    Sprwk'--:-    'h->  •;::>■  hj 
I  believe    v.:;  ::  :•   ;..  irr.p.  :,. •; 
condit;i'n<  :;:■,:■,  m::  ,i:c   h-  ",r  .:;.i;k 
other  v.C"~  a:-.  i;,-u1   mar.-/   -  f   < 
shruld  bf  •';:ni:n  i';  d,  r:  a"  i-a. 
^' '••'  ■'■''   '•■  '    'n*:'"i>d.     Arri'V.oa   :^|  .r    war 
and  rer  a;:  .v  •;>■  :>\~i'.'h  .-ir.  i  '  '^'  \  ■■  :  om: 
boys  sh:-'.!ii   b-^  pr<--''C!*'Cl  aad   f  l--  d    «■ 
In  ever^    v.'.^v  pc^<.b:e  :n  -ar:-: 
may  havo   ta.i    c^-r.::--^l  of  ad 
Ulties  m  ord.a-  to  wa:e  a  suic-;!;;;:  u  ir 
^.d-.  -ho  lea;;!  lo^s  ( i  I'Ae  -v 
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I  hope  the  leadership  of  the  House  and 
Senate  will  insist  and  immpdiately  bring 
forth  a  bill  for  consideration  and  pas- 
sage to  meet  this  di.Nturbing  condition. 
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HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOtTTH    CAHOUN.* 

IN  TH?:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  *iay  19.  1942 

Mr.  RIVERS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  speech 
by  Mr.  Ben  Scott  Whaley,  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  of  Charleston,  to  the 
Ladies'  Memorial  Association  at  the  Con- 
federate Cemetery  en  May  10: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mrs  Rackley,  distlngulslwd 
guests  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  the  Lfidlcs 
Memorial  Association  was  founded  on  May 
10,  1866.  by  Mrs  Amarinthla  Snow  den,  of 
Charleston.  S  C.  Prior  to  the  foundation  of 
this  chapter  another  chapter  had  been 
founded  at  Columbia.  Ga..  on  AprU  26.  1866. 
The  association  was  founded  by  the  women 
of  the  Confederacy  to  take  care  of  deceased 
Confederate  soldiers  and  to  ccmmcmoraie 
their  memory,  and  so  today  we  assemble  here 
at  Magnolia  Cemetery  at  the  Confederate 
graves  to  honor  those  who  so  valiantly  fought 
In  that  great  struggle. 

In  this  great  undertaking  we  are  not  alone 
In  that  we  are  Joined  by  two  other  organiza- 
tions, namely,  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  who  are  Joining  today  with 
the  Ladles  Memorial  Association  In  com- 
memorating the  memory  of  those  who  are  so 
near  and  dear  to  us. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  your 
speaker  accepted  the  invitation  to  deliver 
this  address.  I  have  the  rare  distinction  of 
balng  the  son  of  a  Confederate  veteran.  My 
father  Joined  the  war  at  the  age  of  16  years 
In  1863.  and  fought  to  its  conclusion,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  captain  in  Marion's  artillery. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty,  since  he  gave  it 
to  me.  of  wearing  this  afternoon  on  this  hon- 
orable and  unusual  occasion,  the  bronze  Vic- 
tory Cross  which  he  was  awarded,  as  were  so 
many  other  brave  hearts  for  valor  on  the 
field  of  battle 

Since  the  last  gathering  of  this  as-oclatlon. 
Mr  A  B  Wtstcctt.  of  Johns  Island,  S.  C, 
has  pa^ised  into  the  Greater  Beyond.  (I 
thinl;  sometimes  that  the  comparative  de- 
gree when  speaking  of  certain  things  de- 
notes a  greatness  beyond  conception  of  the 
superlative  degree  )  He  was  the  last  sur- 
viving Confederate  veteran  in  Charleston 
County  and  was  95  years  of  age.  Mr.  H.  F. 
Croze,  also  the  last  surviving  veteran  of 
Berkeley  County,  has  recently  passed  away 
at  the  age  of  96. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans  their  commander  in  chief. 
CJen.  John  M.  Claypool,  stated  that  "As  long 
.IS  there  arc  two  of  us  we  will  always  meet." 

Your  speaker  dedicates  these  few  humble 
remarks  to  their  memory. 

In  1735  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  including  from  South  Carolina 
J  )hn  Rutlcdge.  Charles  Coteaworth  Pinckney. 
nd  Charles  Pinckney,  assembled  in  Phlladel- 
pi.ia  under  the  guidance  of  George  Washing- 
ton to  launch  our  Ship  of  State. 

As  slated  by  a  northern  poet,  but  a  great 
one; 


"Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  S  ate' 
Sail  on.  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  yi;ars. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate!" 

This  might  be  compared  to  the  preamble: 
"We,  the  people.  In  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect union,  establish  Justice.  Insuri  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense    •     •     .      '•  and  so  on. 

Thus  was  our  Ship  of  State  launched. 
From  1785  to  1861  there  ensued  a  period 
of  76  years,  durii^  which  time,  while  there 
were  some  rocks,  the  Ship  of  State  continued 
to  sail.  The  original  Constitution  contained 
only  7  articles  The  10  amendmer.ts.  known 
as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  guararteed  to  us 
religious  freedom,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  among  other  things, 
were  added  shortly  thereafter.  Or  ly  2  addi- 
tional amendments  were  added,  down  to  the 
year  1865.  one  dealing  with  the  courts  and  the 
other  with  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President. 

Your  speaker  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you 
of  the  events  leading  up  to  that  great 
struggle— to  the  years  1861  to  1865.  They 
can  best  be  depicted  by  reading  Margaret 
Mitchells  Gone  With  the  Wind.  If  you  "then 
need  any  imeginatlon  to  help  vou  to  see  the 
conditions  and  the  things  with  which  my 
father,  your  father,  and  cur  grandfathers  en- 
dured. It  is  suggested  that  you  go  to  see  the 
picture  Itself.  The  burning  of  Atlanta  might 
easily  be  contrasted  with  what  our  great 
neighbor  has  endured  during  the  psst  2  years. 
It  would  not  be  fitting  to  pass  these  years 
by  without  paying  tribute  to  our  brave 
leader.  Jeb  Stuart.  ald?d  by  some  of  Wade 
Hampton's  men.  who  thrice  rode  around  the 
entire  Union  forces  and  drew  forth  the  im- 
mortal remark  from  Lincoln  to  McClellan, 
"Three  times  around  and  you  are  out." 

Also  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  and  his 
Critter  Company.  He  originated  the  remark 
that  the  United  Nations  might  do  well  to 
emulate,  "He  who  gits  there  fuslest  with  the 
mostest   men." 

Also  Albert  Sidney  Johnson.  "Stonewair* 
Jackson,  and.  last  and  greater— again  using 
the  comparative— Roiiert  E.  Lee. 

For  4  terrible  years  the  struggle  was  carried 
on.  and  then  to  the  year  187G.  in  South  Caro- 
lina, we  endured  Reconstruction. 

From  the  year  1865  to  December  7  1941 
eclipses  another  period  of  76  years.  Twice  In 
that  period  has  the  ship  of  state  navigated 
cxceedir^gly  rough  waters.  In  1917  this  coun- 
try sent  the  flower  of  its  youth  to  the  fields 
of  Flanders  "to  help  save  democracy."  That 
Job  was  apparently  not  well  done;  as  has 
been  so  well  stated.  "We  won  the  war.  but 
lost  the  peace."  and  only  20  years  later  we 
find  the  countries  of  this  world  locked  In 
mortal  combat.  The  preamble  to  our  South 
Carolina  Constitution  Eays: 

••We,  the  people  of  the  State  cf  South 
Carolina,  In  convention  assembled,  grateful 
to  God  for  our  liberties     •     •     •.•• 

When  f.'e  consider  what  other  countries 
have  undergone— the  breaking  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  tearing  apart  of  Poland,  the  rape 
of  Denmark.  Norway,  and  Greece,  and  many 
others— and  when  we  consider  what  the  peo- 
ples of  those  countries  have  undergone  and 
are  undergoing,  their  plight  might  well  be 
contrasted  with  the  horrors  of  1861-€5  and  to 
the  Reconstruction,  which  endured  until 
1376. 

V/hy  have  they  suffered  so?  Because  of 
the  usurpation  of  power  by  Herr  Hitler  As 
so  aptly  put  by  George  Slate,  "the  Fighting 
Irishman  of  the  South."  at  the  most  recent 
Confederate  reunion.  "Hitler  was  a  no-good 
Uamp."  Such  thoughts  were  also  expressed 
by  others   present. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  reflect  why 
It  is  necessary  that  such  a  great  country  aa 
ours  has  risen  to  be  out  of  the  cri:ies  of  the 
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past  has  yet  to  undergo  and  fight  and  finance 
another  World  War.  In  1920  that  great  leader 
cf  democracy,  Wocdrow  Wilson,  had  a  vision 
of  world  peace. 

Even  as  Tennyson  did  in  Locksley  Hall — 

"For  I  dipt  Into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye 

could  see. 
Saw   the   vision  of   the   world,   and   all   the 

wonder  that  would  be; 
Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argo- 
sies of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 

with  costly  bales; 
Heard   the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and 

there  raind  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in 

the  central  blue: 
Far    along   the    world-wide    whisper   of    the 

south  wind  rushing  warm. 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging 

thro'  the  thunderstorm; 
Till  the  war  drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and 

the  battle  flags  were  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of 

the  world. 
There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold 

a  fretful  realm  In  awe. 
And   the    kindly   earth    shall   slimiber,   lapt 

In  universal  law." 

His  vision,  however,  was  frustrated  by  a 
group  of  our  citizens  and  statesmen  com- 
monly called  isolationists.  The  League  of 
Nations  was  defeated  and  the  theory  was  sub- 
sequently advanced  and  actually  put  into 
law  that  this  country  could  live  within  Itself 
like  an  egg  within  a,^hell 

It  has  taken  world  conflict,  which  has  re- 
duced our  supplies  of  rubber,  tin,  sugar,  and 
produced  the  rationing  of  gasoline  and  other 
necessary  and  vital  war  materials  to  make 
us  realize  that  we  cannot  live  within  such  a 
shell. 

In  short,  it  took  a  stab  in  the  back  by  the 
yellow  men  of  Hirohito  to  awaken  us  from 
slumber. 

I  think  that  the  interest  of  all  of  us  would 
best  be  served  If  we  banded  together  under 
the  leadership  cf  our  great  President  and 
helped  organize  the  greatest  war  effort  that 
a  peace-loving  country  and  a  peace-loving 
peoples  are  capable  of  producing.  When  we 
win  and  we  mtist  win,  let  us  also  win  the 
peace. 

It  would  doubtless  be  of  much  Interest  to 
you  and  to  all  of  us  to  know  what  our  Con- 
federate fathers  and  grandfathers  wotild  say 
to  us  today,  if  they  were  living. 

I  think  it,  therefore,  fitting  to  remind  you 
of  the  words  of  another  Irishman  who  is 
known  to  us  as  Father  Ryan.  I  will  not  give 
you  the  title  as  you  will  recognize  It  Immedi- 
ately: 

'Torth  from  Its  scabbard,  pure  and  bright, 

Flashed  the  sword  of  Lee! 
Far  in  the  frcnt  of  the  deadly  fight. 
High  o'er  the  brave  In  the  cause  of  right. 
Its  stainless  sheen,  like  a  beacon  light, 

Led  us  to  victory! 

"Out  of  its  scabbard,  where,  full  long. 

It  slumbered  peacefully. 
Roused  from  its  rest  by  the  battle's  song. 
Shielding  the  feeble,  smiting   the  strong, 
Guarding  the  right,  avenging  the  wrong, 
,      Gleamed  the  sword  of  Lee! 

"Forth  from  Its  scabbard,  high  in  air 

Beneath  Virginia's   sky — 
And  they  who  saw  It  gleaming  there, 
A:  ri  knew  who  bore  it,  knelt  to  swear 
1;.  r   A  here  that  sword  led  they  would  dare 

To  follow — and  to  die! 

'Oat  of  Its  scabbard!  Never  hard 

Waved  sword   frnni   sta  ::    ri-    ':    e. 
N'lr  purer  sword  led   b-^M  r   !::•:, a 
Nor  braver  bled  for  a  br:gd-<r  i;,i:.d. 
Nor  brighter  land  had  a  cause  so  giai.d, 
Nor  cau-se  a  chi':'f  like  Lee! 


"Forth  from  its  scabbard!  How  we  prayea 

That  sword  might  victor  be: 
And  when  our  triumph  was  delayed, 
And  many  a  heart  grew  sore  afraid. 
We  still  hoped  on  while  gleamed  the  blade 
Of  noble  Robert  Lee! 

"Forth  from  its  scabbard  all  In  vain 
Bright  flashed  the  ?word  of  Lee: 
Tis  shrouded  now  in  Its  sheath  again. 
It  sleeps  the  sleep  of  our  noble  slain. 
Defeated,  yet  without  a  stain. 
Proudly  and   peacefully!" 

Let  us  pray  to  Almighty  God  that  the 
spirit  of  Robert  E  Lee  will  endure,  help  us, 
fight  with  us,  and  bring  our  Ship  of  State 
safely  to  port  In  this  great  world  conflict. 


Cd-e<;on  and  Ntw  W^r  H 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

I-    ■  ia.,'   '■.' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  19.  1942 

Mr.  A. ^. ( ; II  I  ". : : .  Speaker,  those  who 
are  famuiar  wun  our  war  effort,  realizing 
that  this  is  a  mechanized  war,  also  know 
now  that  the  horse  still  plays  an  impor- 
tant part.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  in  the  Russian  campaign  as  well  as 
Hitler's  advances  in  the  various  subju- 
gated countries.  Our  own  Army  is  now 
combing  the  field  for  horses  that  can 
meet  the  military  requirements.  My 
own  State  of  Oregon  from  early  days  has 
occupied  an  important  place  in  stock 
raising.  While  it  Is  true  that  the  auto- 
mobile has  shoved  this  great  industry 
into  the  background,  nevertheless  there 
are  still  bred  and  raised  on  the  high 
plains  as  well  as  the  farms  of  Oregon 
many  horses,  and  the  Government  is  now 
combing  this  field  for  desirable  mounts 
for  the  cavalry. 

In  peace  the  horse  has  been  one  of 
man's  best  friends  down  through  the 
ages.  Likewise  in  war  the  horse  has 
played  a  heroic  part.  The  cruelty  of 
modern  mechanized  war  will  visit  death 
and  destruction  upon  these  innocent 
creatures  much  greater  than  during  any 
of  the  wars  of  the  past.  I  trust  that 
those  in  charge  of  the  Army  horses  will 
provide  every  safeguard  and  humani- 
tarian measure  possible  for  the  protec- 
tion and  treatment  of  these  dumb  crca- 
tiu-es  doing  their  bit  for  the  defense  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hichai  i  L  Neuberger  in 
my  congressional  district,  has  written  an 
Illuminating  article  on  New  War  Horses, 
which  appeared  in  Collier's  of  May  16, 
1942,  which  I  include  as  a  part  of  these 
r'^rrark.';  The  artlrlo  follows: 
nf'a  w '.k  :-:■  'RSEs 
(By  Richa:i;    L    Neuberger) 

The  cavalry  alw  .v  k  ew  It  wotUd  come 
back.  And  it  has  Hr  s  how  the  Army  Is 
getting  its  horses: 

From  the  bleak  plains  of  Rus.'^la  ti  Ore- 
gon's green  uplands  is  half  the  ct  .':,.nce 
around  'l^o  w  -c:  b'.r  I  '  Col.  Free;  K  f.-ter 
of  the  l':.;'<c:  iS*  ■,:«-  At!:.v  Remour.t  .'-(.•vice 
'■a.:  t',  :;.f-  ;•..:.  c  -.' p;::. ,  her  &tara::,c  with 
h.;;j  at  the  Ci-.'.:c.\  ta'?. 


"Cy.  Wit  Rusi^lans  are  proving  that  cavalry 
can  still  win  battles  That  means,  among 
other  things,  that  we  need  all  the  horses  we 
can  get  now — good,  strong  horses  that  otir 
own  cavalry  ct»n  ride  to  battle.  You  and  your 
hands  better  tell  everyone  back  in  the  hills 
that  the  Army  wants  horses  and  wants  'em 
right  away,  and  that  we're  paying  cash  on 
delivery." 

Cy  Rood  gave  his  chaps  a  hitch  and  U>ok 
a  dusty  halter  from  one  of  the  corral  po.sts. 
"Yes.  sir.  Colonel."  he  said.  "We'll  pass  the 
word  along  to  all  the  ranchers.  Injuns,  and 
wranglers  In  Crook  County  that  their  Uncle 
Samuel  hankers  after  any  horse  they  don't 
need  for  spring  plowing  or  fetching  the 
mail." 

This  Is  taking  place  throughout  the  land 
todfiy — not  only  in  Crook  County,  Oreg..  but 
in  nearly  every  county  with  a  barn  or  a  pas- 
ture Polo  ponies  farmers  nags  and  ridmg- 
academy  thorouEhbreds  are  being  recruited 
for  service  on  our  far-flung  military  front 
The  Army  is  buying  horses,  thousands  of 
them.  Most  Americans  think  oP  the  equip- 
ment for  this  war  exclusively  in  terms  of 
planes,  tanks,  ships,  and  guns  But  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  which  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  obtaining  suppllc  .  knows 
there  Is  another  essential-horses  This  was 
known  before  we  entered  the  war  even  before 
Russian  cavalry  and  horse-drawn  artillery 
began  pushing  back  the  shivering  Nazis  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  at  the  very  start  of 
the  Germf.n  attack  on  Rtissia  the  defenders' 
cavalry  harried  and  delayed  the  foe 

Col  Edwin  N  Hardy,  the  tall,  graying  Ten- 
nesseean  who  is  chief  of  our  remount  service, 
nodded  In  profound  agreement  when  Bernard 
Valery  reported  to  the  New  York  Times  that 
"Sjvlet  cavalry  moves  unhindered  by  snow 
and  cold  while  the  German  panzer  divisions 
have  their  fighting  poss.bilitles  strongly  re- 
duced by  the  same."  Dispatches  of  this  sort 
from  the  eastern  front  confirmed  what  Col- 
onel Hardy  had  contended  ever  since  the  war 
began — that  the  horse  has  only  bet  n  supple- 
mented by  the  new  revolutionary  uses  of  the 
Internal-combustion  engine  on  the  field  of 
battle  and  that  he  certainly  has  not  been 
replaced. 

The  colonel  found  confirmation,  too.  in  the 
views  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Danford,  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Field  Artillery:  "For 
l!ght-dlvision  artillery  the  horse  remains  su- 
perior to  the  motor  as  a  prime  mover  off  roads, 
through  the  mud  and  darkness  and  rain  He 
does  not  scrape  open  his  belly  on  a  reck,  he 
does  not  fall  off  an  embankment,  he  dor-s  not 
smash  his  head  pgalnst  a  tree,  and  he  still 
woiks  a  bit  longer  when  his  fodder  is  ex- 
hausted." 

These  opinions  became  military  policy  In 
1941  when  the  Army  Remount  Service,  scout- 
ing from  Vermont's  farm-checkered  country- 
side to  the  lonely  frontier  back  of  Puget 
Sound,  bought  24.053  horses.  This  was  more 
than  had  been  purchased  all  during  the  pre- 
vious decade.  While  the  attention  and  ef- 
fort of  the  Nation  were  concentrated  on  the 
Increa-sed  production  of  mechanical  Jugger- 
nauts, keen-eyed  Army  horsemen  were  search- 
ing ranches,  stcxikyards.  and  race  tracks  for 
war's  oldest  transportation,  the  transporta- 
tion that  can  ford  rivers,  surmount  mountain 
ranges  and  slip  through  forests  and  Jungles. 
These  horsemen  are  searching  stiU  Few 
backwoods  farms  or  remote  ci- ■  ;  ;  hers' 
camps  escape  their  careful  6crut.:.v  Wher- 
ever horses  work  or  forage,  ofBcers  of  the 
Remount  Service  Invariably  shnw  u:  tn  feel 
muscles,  examine  hoofs  and  .<•  .  ;  ;.,(  gait, 
and  height.  No  branch  of  th.  w  ■  I )«  :  art- 
ment  roams  .so  far  into  the   i        -  :.;.:.(i. 
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wiii  b?  purchased  In  1942  Is  a  m:: 
but  It   IS  sufficient  to  say  tha'     .'       u  „a; 
a  horse  between   the  ages  c:    i         i   8.   the 
Remount   Service   wants    your   ii;:.  nil's   hia- 
tcry.     To    date    thia    year,    the    Army's    pur 
chases  are  far  ahead  of  even  the  t(Om  1941 
figures  for  the  same  period.     And  if 
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have  many  more  frifky  geldings  avallabJs 
Tank.i  and  trucks  and  Jcep<  can  b  built  as 
speedily  as  human  ingenuity  car  master 
blutprints  and  tool  machinery,  bu 
5  years  to  breed  a  horse  fit  for  milliary  cam- 
paigns, and  no  power  en  earth  can  r -duce  the 
time 

Besides  all   this,   the  war  has  ?h^wn 
horses  can   trek  across  terrain  w 
new  mechanical  creations  cannot 
the  Army  was  holding  extensive 
along  the  S..blne  R;ver  m  T-  \  •.-- 
ana.  a.  steady  rain  drench' <• 
days     Fields  turned  into  c;    .i„i; 
minute    hiiihways    were    U::    t-: 
bofrged  down  until  their  treai- 
Not    wilhont    some    pride    and 
Colonel   Hurdy.  present   as  an   obs«jrver,  was 
able   to   report,   "Not   a   single   nicji  ritod   or 
mechanized  unit  could  move  fnrw.i^d  to  take 
up  Its  initial  position  off  a  p  .  -  d 
to  start   the  war  ■    The  cavalr\ 
artillery    were    the    only    ont.-     a 
move,  and  ihcy  did  move  and  t:i 
their  locations  at  the  ns-ipned  tl:r. 

So  the  horse  is  an  integral  pa  i  of  the 
American  Army  once  more,  and  co\  nty  agri- 
cultural agents  in  all  48  States  tave  been 
instructed  to  collect  detailed  Ir.fomatlon  en 
every  horse  In  their  areas  Anlmais  not  re- 
quired for  farming  or  essential  travel  may 
soon  be  ofl  to  war.  provided  all  tost;  are  met 
What  are  scime  of  those  tosts^  Whit  sort  of 
steed  does  the  Army  want  in  thi:  hour  of 
cruia.  when  our  cavalry  and  artlUeiy  may  be 
on  battle  fronts  in  both  hr'r.:'=r  "lores,  on 
five  continents  and  all  ti  f    a  ;r.  Alaska 

to  the  tropics?  Watch,  men.  .ts  ^lanper  is 
inspected,  bargained  for  and  bouglit  at  Har- 
old Grabiicr'8  wilderness  ranch,  de  ?p  In  the 
pe;ik-rimmed  basin  cf  the  John  Day  River,  84 
miles  from  the  nearest  railroad. 

Ranger  was  the  first  prospect  of  the  morn- 
ing, as  the  remount  detachment  trudged 
down  the  read  In  the  sunrise  after  £  n  Ore:;on 
breakfast  of  beefsteak,  bisciilts.  and  hashed 
browns.  Cy  Rood  led  Ranger  into  the  yard 
back  of  the  big  red  barn,  while  Colonel  Koes- 
ter.  a  chunky  bronzed  man  who  usi  d  to  ride 
for  American  Olympic  teams,  watched  with 
practiced  eye  Ranger  stopped  and  t!  le  colonel 
walked  up  to  him.  telescjped  a  ricasurlrg 
stick  out  of  his  ivory-headed  cane  ar  d  leveled 
it  on  Rangers  withers.  -Fifteen  hnnds."  he 
called. 

"Filteen  hands."  repeated  Capt.  :ecU  Ed- 
wards. Ecrifcbiing  the  information  i;i  a  little 
black  notebook  Ranger  had  satl  fied  the 
first  requirement  Only  horses  15  er  15  hands 
high  are  eligible  for  the  United  Stales  Army. 

Next,  the  vctermarian  of  the  trccp .  Lt.  Col. 
William  H.  Dean,  Jaunty  in  breech  !s  and  a 
camel's-halr  vest,  slipped  a  gloved  hand  into 
Ranger's  mouth  over  skittish  prot  »sts  and 
peered  at  ih»  teeth.  "Four  years  old,"  he 
announced  The  oval-shaped  markings  en  a 
horses  incij^^rs  tell  his  age  to  within  a  few 
months,  so  Ranger  had  passed  another  test. 
Army  mounts  mu=t  be  between  4  ami  8  years 
Colonel  Dean  circled  around  Ranker,  then 
looked  at  his  head  again.  "Chestnu  gelding 
with  a  s'lar.  a  broad  race,  and  a  sni{"  This 
described  the  white  blaze  en  Ran"  >r's  face. 
Noting  the  white  leg  markings,  th;  veteri- 
narian added.  "Three-quarters  stock  ng.  both 
hinds  " 

A'l  this  was  screv.led  In  the  black  ictebock 
by  Captain  Edwards  The  Army  will  not  con- 
sider horses  which  might  be  rtadily  '.sible  to 
an  enemy  observing  from  alrpla:  •  hilltop. 
"I  want  a  column  'hat  matchc-  i.:  -  ■r'-^:"  ' 
growled  Gen.  o:.,?r  Howard  In   Id^T,  a,,   ..e 


wishes 
would 


led  the  First  United  States  Cavalry  across  the 
Oregon  uplands  in  pursuit  of  Nez  Perce  hos- 
tlles.  This  Is  still  good  Army  doctrine,  par- 
ticularly since  the  great  expansion  in  military 
aviation. 

BROWN    OR    BLACK    PRSFERRED 

Maj  Gen.  John  K.  Herr.  cur  present  chief 
of  cavalry,  believes  that  horses  are  becoming 
increasingly  important  in  the  Army  because 
they,  unlike  mechanized  vehicles,  can  leave 
the  road  and  scatter  across  country  when 
attacked  from  the  air.  So  grays,  appaloosas. 
pintos.  and  other  light  colored  horses  are  out. 
Browns  and  blacks  in  the  various  shades  are 
preferred,  and  their  white  markings  must  not 
be  too  splurgy. 

"Color  okay."  said  Colonel  Kcestor.  eying 
Ranger  He  picked  up  one  of  Ranger's  fore- 
legs and  e.tamir.ed  the  hoof  "Shced  properly, 
foot  strong,  sole  intact."  he  declared. 

The  cowpuncher  clucked  softly  and  pulled 
on  the  rope,  and  as  R.'^nijer  jcgged  arcund 
thf  yard  the  two  colonels  watched  closely. 
A  splay-footed  horse  cannot  carry  a  cavalry- 
man or  draj^  a  fl?ldp:ece:  and  at  headqu.irters. 
a  horse  unfit  for  action  Is  a  black  mark 
against  the  remount  unit  that  purchased 
him  Colonel  Dean  turneti  to  his  fellow  offi- 
cer and  nodded  approvingly. 

"All  right,  saddle  him  up."  ordered  Colonel 
Korster 

Cy  pulled  Ranger  to  the  fence,  brdled  him. 
and  cinched  on  a  western  saddle  with  Its  big 
horn  Ranger  stiffened  once  nervously  as 
Cy  swung  onto  his  back,  leather  chaps  rus- 
tling. Colonel  Koester  scrutinized  the  pro- 
ceedings carefully,  "Are  vou  sure  he's  gentle, 
cy"  he  inquired 

"Plumb  sure,"  drawled  Cy  from  the  saddle, 
"He's  Just  sorta  fidgety  this  morning.  Ke 
don't  know  what  to  make  cf  all  the  fuss, 
but  he's  gentle  all  right.  He  won't  throw 
anybody." 

"We  haven't  got  time  any  mere  to  break 
In  horses,"  Colonel  Koester  explained. 

"He  won't  give  you  any  trouble."  reiterated 
Cy  reassuringly,  as  he  wheeled  Ranger  into 
the  pasture  that  sprawled  off  toward  the  thick 
fcrests. 

The  remount  officers  fcHowed  on  foot. 
"Trot   him,"  commanded  Colonel   Koester. 

Cy  mace  a  wry  face.  The  trot  Is  the  stand- 
ard gait  of  the  cavalry,  but  cowpunchcrs  and 
wianglers  eschew  it.  To  them,  posting  is  an 
evil  chore.  Their  choice  is  to  leaf  along  at 
a  walk  or  bang  away  at  a  gallop  But  orders 
are  orders,  and  Cy  brought  Ranger  into  a 
trot 

This  was  an  Important  test.  Horses  that 
pace  or  single-foot  but  will  not  trot  are 
worthless  to  the  Army.  As  part  of  the  ac- 
celerated rate  of  modern  'warfare,  the  daily 
Journey  expected  of  an  American  cavalry 
troop  has  been  Increased  from  40  miles  to 
65  miles.  A  brisk  trot  Is  the  means  by  which 
th:s  extended  mcbility  Is  to  be  attained.  So 
Ranger  has  to  be  able  to  trot  and  he  has  to 
have  enough  wind  and  endurance  to  trot  a 
long  way 

EOtXND  OF   WIND  AKD  LIMB 

After  the  two  colonels  had  ratified  Ranger's 
gait  with  £^  nodded  "O.  K. '  to  Captain  Ed- 
vards  fci  the  notebook.  Colonel  Koester  told 
Cy  to  let  him  go  at  a  gallop.  Twice  the 
wrang;er.  bandanna  streaming  in  the  breeze, 
took  Rarger  around  the  b  g  pasture  in  the 
direction  of  the  snowy  ramparts  of  Straw- 
b3rry  Mountain.  As  Ranger  came  in.  he  was 
panting  hard.  Colonel  Dean  grabbed  the 
reins  and  bent  over  to  listen  to  his  breathing. 

If  a  risp  came  from  his  lungs.  Ranger 
would  be  returned  to  his  backwoods  grazing 
on  the  edg3  of  the  Malheur  National  Forest. 
A  winded  horse  is  of  no  value  to  cavalry  or 
artillery  on  the  march,  especially  inasmuch 
as  the  mounted  units  of  the  American  Army 
must  surmount  rugged,  slanted  country 
which  renders  mechanized  equipment  use- 
less.    If  Rangers   respiration  was  clear   he 


would  become  part  of  that  Army,  and  where 
he  would  go.  only  the  fortunes  of  war  could 
tell. 

Colonel  D?an  straightened  up.  "Wind 
sound."  he  said. 

Colonel  Koester.  cane  under  arm.  Cap- 
tain Edwards'  notebook  open  in  his  hand, 
led  Ranger  over  to  where  Harold  Grabner 
leaned  against  the  high  fence  of  lodgepole 
pine.  The  rancher  pu5hed  his  flat  5-gallon 
hat  bock  on  his  forehead  and  fell  Into  step 
with  the  Army  officer  Tliey  moseyed  across 
the  barnyard  whlJe  the  topic  of  their  con- 
versation followed  at  as  discreet  a  distance  as 
the  r5lns  would  permit. 

"Your  ho:s",  Harold?"' 

"Yep,  Fred  " 

"'H'mm  Let's  see  what  the  notebook  says 
abcut  him."  They  walked  a  minute  In  silence. 
ColDnel  Kcsster  spcke  again;  "Not  bad.  but 
he  might  carry  a  little  more  fiesh." 

"He's  a  good  horse.  Fred.  He  was  sired  by 
Point  Blank.  That  counts  for  a  lot.  Point 
Blanks  been  one  of  the  best  stallions  In 
Oregon  " 

Cy  Joined  them,  and  Colonel  Koester 
stopped  and  pointed  at  Ranger  with  his  pen- 
cil. "Hope  this  horse  of  yours  can  stand  up 
under  tough  polng." 

"lie's  only  4  years  old.  The  Army'U  get  a 
lot  of  service  out  of  htm' 

"I  think  a  hundred  aid  seventy  dollars  Is 
a  fair  price;  don't  you.  Harold?  ' 

"I  do.  Fled  " 

"All  right,  then.  Harold?" 

"Yep.  Fred  '• 

On  a  folding  shelf  attached  to  one  of  the 
dusty  automobiles  of  the  reinount  service  a 
bill  of  sale  setting  fcrth  Ranger's  specifica- 
tions all  the  way  from  gait  to  markings  had 
been  drawn  up  by  Captain  Edwards.  The 
back  read:  "I  hereby  twear  that  I  am  the 
owner  of  the  horse  described  on  the  reverse 
side  and  have  this  day  sold  same  to  the 
United  States  Governmsnt."  Harold  Grab- 
ner signed,  and  Ranger  was  the  property  of 
his  Uncle  Sam. 

In  the  past  year  this  has  become  a  familiar 
transaction  in  every  rural  area  In  the  United 
States.  Thousands  of  horses  lUe  Ranger 
have  been  sold  to  tho  Army.  Thousands 
more  will  be  sold  in  the  months  to  come. 
Remount  detachments  are  constantly  on  the 
move.  In  1941  Colonel  Koester  and  his  troop 
traveled  100.000  miles  and  bought  3.224 
horses.  To  get  this  number  thcv  locked  at 
14.0C0  hcpefuls.  Only  1  In  4  passed  muster. 
The  qualifications  are  severe  and  all  remount 
oDcers  scrupulously  careful. 

There  are  7  remount  divisions — western, 
southwestern,  northwestern,  south  central, 
north  central,  east  central  and  eastern! 
They  Include  all  48  States.  Frcm  various 
Army  posts  in  these  areas,  remount  officers 
Journey  to  farming  ccmmunities  and  the 
gaunt  open  range  in  search  of  horses.  Gen- 
erally they  announce  fixed  schedules  In  ad- 
vance. Thus  ranchers  in  Texas  knew,  for 
example,  that  on  a  certain  morning  the 
southwestern  remount  detachment  will  be 
at  the  OKeefe  place  near  Sierra  Blanca. 
From  hundreds  of  miles  around,  cowboys 
and  ranchers  and  professional  horse  breeders 
bring  in  animals. 

Informality  rules  these  occasions,  and  many 
cf  the  ranchers  call  the  remount  officers  by 
their  first  names.  Before  the  present  emer- 
gency, in  the  years  when  the  Army  W2<? 
buying  only  2.000  horses  annually,  the  re- 
mount units  were  nevertheless  ramiliar  to 
most  of  the  country's  Important  fgricultural 
districts.  This  was  because  of  tieir  super- 
vision of  the  Army's  horse-breeding  plan. 
The  plan  was  set  up  20  years  at;o  to  meet 
Ju;t  such  a  demand  for  horses  a.s  exists  to- 
day. It  consisted  of  placing  at  strategically 
located  farms  and  ranches  throughout  Amer- 
ica thoroughbred  stallions  which  could  sire 
offspring  fit  to  carry  the  colors  of  the  United 
States  to  war. 
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Today  72"  A'>!r  ^'..llions  .=  t,.!..*  ..,•  '*ud  In 
the  Nation.  Skip  It  is  typioi;  wt  t-ucii  stal- 
lions. Once  he  was  a  race  horse  and  won 
$5,000  at  the  tracks  Now  9  year?  Id  h<- 
Is  the  sire  of  Army  horses  In  the  Jol.i-  Dav 
River  Basin  of  Oregon  Ih  s  the  property  of 
the  United  States  A.  my  which  has  placed 
him  at  Harold  Grabners  ranch  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  remount  service.  For 
each  mare  on  Skip  Its  book,  Grabner  Is 
authorized  to  charge  the  owner  of  the  mare 
f  10.  Skip  It  ha-":  a  bock  of  ntout  forty  mares 
a  season  and  this  pays  for  his  feed  and  carr 
Til?  owners  of  the  marci..  in  turn,  are  finding 
a  iTady  market  for  the  young  horses  with  the 
Anny.  Skip  It's  predecessor  Point  Blank 
Blrrd  Ri«nger. 

Th'-j  plan  of  breeding  was  approved  by 
Congress  in  1921.  It  was  a  national-defense 
measure  for.  after  the  first  World  War.  the 
number  of  tcp-notch  horses  In  America 
ci\Mndled  so  rapidly  that  the  cavalry  faced 
the  necessity  of  drilling  on  merry-go-round 
animals.  The  Army  stallion  system  was 
adopted  as  a  means  of  providing  ranchers  and 
spcrt^mcn  with  better  horses  in  timc-s  of 
peace  and  enlai-glng  military  unlta  during 
emcrpencles. 

Last  year  remount  stallions  s,:ru  UCOO 
colts.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  liui>e^  be- 
ing purchased  by  the  Army  at  present  are 
the  progeny  of  these  stallions,  which  stand 
»t  stud  In  42  S'ates  as  well  as  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico.  The  rancher  or  farmer  in 
charge  of  the  horse  is  known  in  the  locality 
as  a  sUUlon  agent,  and  he  is  responsible  to 
the  remotint  service  for  the  horse's  care  and 
condlticn.  Some  of  the  stallions  cost  the 
Army  as  much  as  y.  h"  s.  ,eral  are  gets  of 
Man  o"  War  and  s  i;.    Bt  There  are  105 

remount  stallions  in  !•  \  -  20  each  In  Ore- 
gon and  Idaho.  10  in  L  ..m:  k*.  3  in  Hawaii.  2 
}n  Connecticut.  1  in  M  :  husetts.  and  so 
on  almost  ever.-whrrr  t.v  .\:i:crir:in  flag  flies. 

OLD    r>>p;!N     I--N   1     TURi    t  i,H 

Because  this  is  the  most  mechanized  war 
In  history,  the  American  people  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  It  Is  still  a  war  in  which 
the  hcrse  Is  an  Important  factor.  Most  indi- 
viduals thought  the  development  of  the  ar- 
mored dlvislcn  meant  the  end  of  Old  Dobbin 
at  the  front.  Yet  there  are  2OO.C00  hors3s  in 
the  Russian  Cavalry  and  800.000  horses  and 
mules  are  packing  Soviet  supplies.  The  Ger- 
mans have  a  cavalry  of  50.000  horses,  in  addi- 
tion to  900,000  horses  and  mules  carrying 
equipment.  Even  the  Japanese  have  50,000 
cavalry  horses  and  325,000  animals  to  haul 
artillery  and  wagons. 

The  American  Army  has  had  a  far  smaller 
number  cf  horses  in  use  than  any  of  these 
other  natlcns.  A  year  ago  Major  General  Herr 
said  the  Nazis  had  464.000  horses  dragging 
artillery  and  fieldpieces.  the  United  States 
11.000.  As  early  as  the  Polish  campaign. 
Hitlers  "Vblkischer  Beobachter  reported."It 
is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  without 
bcrses  the  rapid  advance  of  our  armies  would 
have  been  impossible." 

The  animals  being  bought  by  the  Remount 
Service  tire  shipped  to  one  of  three  remount 
depots— Fort  Robinson,  Nebr.;  Fort  Reno. 
Okla..  or  Front  Royal.  Va.  After  a  training 
and  conditioning  period  most  of  the  horses 
go  to  the  First  Cavalry  Division  at  Fort  Bliss, 
Tex.,  or  to  the  S:cond  Cavalry  at  Fcrt  Rilev, 
Kans.  The  average  price  paid  Is  $165. 
Chects  are  sent  en  delivery  of  the  animals 
at  the  nearest  railroad  shipping  point. 

The  shortage  of  rubber  may  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  plenty  cf  flrst-class 
mounts.  In  agricultural  districts,  where  the 
Army  buys  the  bulk  of  its  steeds,  tire  ration- 
ing has  restored  the  essential  usefulness  cf 
the  horse  on  countless  farms  and  ranches. 
No  longer  have  rural  residents  so  many 
horses  to  spare.  On  the  high  plateau  of 
central  Oregon,  where  the  Remount  Service 
purchased  hundreds  of  animals  In  1941,  cattle 


will  b.  ::-'vp'i  r!  t,  to  the  railheads  this  year 
for  tt  :  -•  i;t:ie  111  a  decade  C.  wb.ivs  on 
horse b.iK  will  replace  the  huge  :;.  ..s  and 
trailer.^  which  transport  companies  are  new 
afraid  to  risk  on  tire-chewing  mountain 
roads. 

EVEN  TIIE  LOWLT    MTJLE  IS  WANTKD 

Mules,  too.  are  needed  as  the  American 
Army  realizes  that  hoofs  must  supplement 
treads  and  wheels.  In  1940,  the  Remount 
Service  bought  only  290  pack  mules,  but  last 
year  the  number  soared  to  4.096.  The  long- 
eared  braycr  with  neither  pride  of  ancestry 
nor  hope  of  posterity  is  still  in  military  de- 
mand. H:s  sinews  are  worth  10  truck?  when 
reads  dwindle  Into  forest  trails.  Artillery 
stuck  In  the  Russian  s'.iows.  tanks  snared  by 
the  Malayan  Jungle,  have  taught  a  lesson 
which  may  be  applicable  to  Alas'ta  and  Latin 
America:  That  in  the  wilderness,  whether  it 
be  Arctic  cr  Tropical,  animal  flesh  is  the  most 
reliable  all-weather  transportation. 

There  is  a  sentimental  side  to  this  recruit- 
ing In  farm,  barnyard,  and  polo  field.  A  little 
9-year-old  girl  brought  her  pony  to  a  remount 
inspection  near  Seattle.  Her  father  hovering 
in  the  background  made  it  evident  that  the 
desire  to  sell  the  animal  stemmed  principally 
from  him. 

"He's  a  nice  little  horse,"  Colonel  Koester 
said  to  the  girl.    "Do  you  ride  him?" 

The  little  girl  nodded  and  burst  Into  tears. 

The  colonel  stepped  back  and  cc^ked  an 
eye  at  th^-  pony.  "However."  he  addixl  hur- 
riedly. "I'm  V(  -y  'viv-h  afraid  that  he'.^  a  trifle 
too  small  for  u-  Ht's  not  exactly  what  we're 
looking  for.    We  can't  use  him." 

The  little  girl  walked  away  clutching  the 
halter  with  an  expression  of  Ineffable  Joy. 

In  a  town  in  southern  California  the  re- 
mount service  bought  two  fine  thorough- 
breds from  a  handscu.t  (  ^i.fied  woman  who 
needed  money  to  seuU  iiti  tul>ercular  hus- 
band to  a  sanatorium.  A  high-schcKil  girl  on 
a  farm  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  sold  her 
horse  to  the  Army  so  that  she  could  finance 
a  semester  at  her  State  university.  A  lean, 
gimlet-eyed  cowpuncher  parted  with  his  bay 
gelding  at  a  hamlet  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 
He  was  so  crushed  and  broken  up  that  he 
could  hardly  speak.  The  remount  officers 
never  asked  him  what  his  story  was. 

Once  Colonel  Koester  had  to  reject  a  lum- 
bering draft  horse  that  a  gray-haired  farmer 
witli  handle-bar  mustaches  brought  in  from 
the  hills.  The  man  was  Indignant.  "He's 
a  good  horse,"  he  shouted  at  the  colonel.  "I'll 
bet  he's  as  good  as  any  horse  in  your  whole 
Army!" 

"That's  the  stuff."  the  remount  officer 
shouted  back.  "We  like  to  hear  a  man  stand 
up  for  his  horse  that  way.  We  don't  think 
much  of  a  man  who  won't  stand  up  for  his 
horse.  You  bet  he's  a  good  horse  but  every 
horse  can't  be  In  the  Army.  You  let  him  do 
his  part  to  win  this  war  in  front  of  a  plow!" 


Address  of  Gov.  Prentice  Cooper,  ol 
Tennessee 
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FHT'nor:  a' :;,■    Ch,;b-    •!     .A'!>:h,i     i.f  ii,,;    ;» 
Louisville.  Ky..  la  ;   .A  ;.;     : 

President  Adams.  \cu:ig  Democrats  of 
America,  and  dlstlnguishe-d  guests,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee.  I  appreciate  the  high 
honor  cf  the  invitation  to  address  you.  and  I 
am  glad  to  meet  with  you  in  Kentucky.  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  a^ln  be  with 
the  distinguished  young  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky. Keen  Johnson,  and  Senator  Chandlex, 
and  wi'h  other  Kentucky  Democratic  leaders 
whom  J  am  proud  to  claim  as  friends.  1 
always  feel  welcc^me  here  Irvin  Cobb  says  a 
Tennes^ean  is  Just  a  Kentucklan  born  away 
from  hcrae  While  I  was  born  in  Trr  •  r  e>^, 
I  have  lived  In  Kentucky,  and  I  i.   ■  r  -el 

much  more  than  ordinary  ^<  ■      •  >   i  I 

hear  the  music  and  melod>  :  M  n  ;  K.  ti- 
tucky  Heme 

I  owe  much  to  Kentucky,  and  on  those  oc- 
casions when  1  have  had  the  delightful  expe- 
rience of  attending  the  Krntwky  Derby  I 
have  owed  more.  But  my  father  and  grand- 
parents were  born  here,  and  1  know  that  as 
Kentucky  Democrats  their  belief  in  the  In- 
fallibility of  the  party  was  such  that  they 
ncvi-r  voted  anything  but  the  straight  Demo- 
cratic ticket  If  on  rare  occr-slcns  one  of  the 
Democratic  candidates  may  have  appeared  to 
have  been  somewhat  less  than  a  model  of 
probity  ':\  K  •";  k\  O  niccratic  forebears 
always  1  1  :;  :.  .  ■•  uplifting  principles 
of  the  Democratic  1  .vould  redeem  him. 

[Laughter.] 

As  one  of  Tennessee's  representatives,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  President  Mat 
Adams  upon  his  successful  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
of  America  for  the  past  2  years,  not  only 
upon  achieving  the  largest  membership  since 
Tyre  Taylor  founded  the  organization  in  19S2 
but  upon  the  great  assistance  rendered  the 
entire  DemocraUc  Party  In  the  last  Pre.Mden- 
tlal  campaign.  It  Is  appreciated  likewise, 
I  am  sure,  by  ih'  •  •  r^  Democratic  Party  In 
each  one  of  tlu  48  .States  and  Terrttcries. 
The  stupendous  size  of  the  organization  could 
only  have  been  built  up  by  the  very  highest 
type  of  leadership;  any  organization  that  can 
achieve  such  a  membership  of  4,000.000  mem- 
bers has  necessarily  had  the  benefit  of  able 
men  working  hard  for  buch  an  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  president  of  each  State  and  Territorial 
organization  should  also  be  commended  fur 
the  effective  leadership  in  each  of  the  States. 
Tennessee  Is  proud  cf  its  president,  Clyde 
Jones,  who  has  enlisted  more  than  60,000 
members  in  Tennessee  alone,  which  is  typi- 
cal of  similar  effective  leadership  In  all  of 
the  States.  I  congratulate  the  membership 
of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America 
upon  following  the  precept  and  rule  la.d 
down  In  the  preamble  of  their  constitution, 
which  specifies  that  the  Eole  and  constant 
purpose  of  the  organization  f^hall  be  to  sup- 
port the  Democratic  Party  while  refraining 
frcm  Intraparty  disputes. 

I  believe  the  Democratic  Party  to  be  worthy 
of  your  support,  because  it  has  proven  Ita 
worth  by  actual  ten  in  meeting  the  respon- 
sibilities of  leading  the  Nation  since  1932. 
It  is  also  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
ever  since  you  came  Into  be:ng  the  people 
of  this  Nation  have  looked  to  the  Drmocrais 
of  America  for  leadership  «ik!  fnr  the  solu- 
tion of  the  multitudinous  rMems  oon- 
frontlnp  r^^i'  Nation.  In  tlie  tutx  place,  the 
Demccrfi  P  rty  has  met  all  thp  dfflcult 
prcb'pnif.  ;.:;.. '.g  from  unempk  vrji' ■  t  );-i:  k 
fRiiu!('*  r>v  prr  .support  of  thf^  uvf'  ui  p<  .  ;:- 
f"."  rh:  iiU'i  ;,:  •]  :l",f  :  rfi.v  i, ,.:,(,!  "I*.:.-  ,' 
h  ^ricnfj.ci  (x. :;■;!(  r;  .-  l.bi'al  :;;.';  [r.t:  ■■■■:- 
f-:vt-  p;r:\,  kf-y :!..„•  '-;«■;)  w.'h  :ri?-  ;.(-*!;>  of 
ti',e  -.iH'^    h;.(:   r.r    \]c:;r;-    (  ;  iy  .i:;i,:   urn:   -.!,'-- 
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conflderce  of  America  upon  the 
In  which  It  has  guided  tlie  dest 
Nation  in  the  settlement  of  its 
time  problems. 

It  can  be  said  with  even  strc 
tlon    that    the   Democratic 
worthy   of  your  support   In   th 
which  it  has  ccurageL.u«ly  ar.d  cf 
vided  for  the  defen.-^  of  the 

Under    the    leadership   of    th 
Party  the  Nation  has  literally 
destruction   by  the  Democratic 
tlvely  meeting  dangerous  sltuat 
a  proposal  providing   that  a 
the    people    be    held    before 
declared.     I  am  delighted  to  sa 
a  Tennessee  Democrat.  Hon 
plause) .  who  pos-sibly  saw  clearo: 
In  America  the  folly  of  pn  ~ 
ure    when    our    great    far-:'.  .:. 
might  be  called  en  to  combat  r 
could    act    aa    quickly    as     v     : 
change  his  mind.     Not  or  .. 
cratic  Party  equal  to  this  »   . 
1S40.  for  the  defense  of  tl.     .n 
tional  Guard  was  mobilized 
the  lot  of  the  Democratic 
nec?ssary  machinery  to  raise  a 
amy,  by  setting  up  a  necessar, 
draft  machinery  as  it  did  In  t. 
War.    This  was  done  with  such 
Impartiality    that    no    complaii 
raised  In  any  quarter.     It  ha- 
the   leadership   of   the   EKrt^^'r 
provide  more  than  $50,000    ' 
ocean   Navy,   more   than   ou.uju 
thousands  and   thousands  of 
the  other  expensive  equipment 
provide  for  a  reasonable  and 
defense.    Tliese  gigantic  tasks 
easy,  because  sentiment   had 
among  more  than  130.000.000 
the   ways  of   peace   and  tecU 
tlilnking.    How  precarious  the 
mcnt  of  many  of  these  vital 
not  be  better  shown  than  by 
nlng  of  a  vital  victory  to  provl 
training  for  our  new  army,  rath 
Ing  them  out  half-baked  in  mi 
edge  after  a  brief  12  months 
all  know,  was  a  Democratic  vict 
no  votes  at  all  to  spare.     A  : 
more    expect    to    provide    • 
against   the   trained    technicia 
warfare  than  we  could  expect 
boy  with   1  years  experience 
pitch  effectively  against  the  Ne 
kees.     The  very  existence  of  th 
often   depended,    in    my   opin 
Issues  frequently  to  be  decided 
crntlc  majority  In  our  national 

I  personally  believe  that  the 
of  the  Young  Democratic  Clute 
coincident   with  the  Democrat; 
Ing   into   power   9    years   ago, 
thing,    designed    by    Providen 
leading  role  in  the  preservation 
democracy.      While    your    orgai 
developing  from  a  mere  handful 
Into    your    organization    today 
membership   of   more   than   4 
events  have  been  mounting  e? 
the  progress  of  your  organizati 
ceiido  of  thunderous  slgniflcanc 
the  end  by  no  means  In  sight. 

We  start  with  the  very  year 
In   1932.  Germany  was  holding 
election,   when   Hindenburg 
and  at  Lausanne.  Germanv  ".e 
her  World  War  debts  for  ?T:i 

But    next    year,    when    ycur 
began  its  State  expansion  and 
first   biennial   convention   :  :    .\ 
seized  dictatorial  power  li.  i     :: 
pudiated   the   Lausanne    c;     •  ; 
ment   Germany   had   made    tUe 
and   with   arch   deception   sig 
peace  pact  with  England.  Italy 
Now    It    was    that    Hitler    for    tl 
officially  received  the  title  of 
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It  was  In  1934  that  Italy  attacked  Ethiopia. 
1  saw  the  Chancellery  Building  In  Vienna 
where  the  Nazis  murdered  this  same  year 
Chancellor  Dollluss. 

The  year  you  met  In  biennial  convention  In 
Milwaukee.  In  1935.  Hitler  had  gotten  back 
the  Saar  coal  fields,  and  Italy  with  totali- 
tarian good  faith  at  Stresa  pledged  peace  to 
France   and   Great   Britain. 

In  1936  Hitler  occupied  the  Rhineland. 
Having  seen  the  proud  French  soldiers  In 
their  blue  uniforms  along  the  Rhine  at  Baden 
and  Coblenz.  I  know  how  it  must  have  hurt 
theli-  pride  to  retire  from  those  vlnecle.d  hills. 

In  1937  I  happened  to  see  Hitler  alight  from 
his  plane  at  Tempelhof  Airdrome  at  Berlin 
and  step  into  his  long,  low-slung  black  Mer- 
cedes-Benz. Already  he  has  repudiated  the 
Treaty  cf  Versailles  that  cost  50.000  American 
lives  to  Sign.  This  was  the  year  you  held  your 
convention  In  Indianapolis. 

The  year  1938  by  no  means  lessened  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  ominous  picture.  Germany 
took  Austria  Germany  took  C2:ochoslovakla. 
Ana  with  characteristic  Ingenuity  and  decep- 
tion Adolf  Hitler  brought  France  to  the 
peace  table  with  Germany  ai5d  there  on  De- 
cember 6  signed  an  agreement  for  pacific  and 
good-neighborly  relations. 

In  1939 — 21  years  after  the  armistice  had 
ended  the  first  World  War — the  second  World 
War  began.  Germany  took  Poland  and  Italy 
seized  Albania  So  It  was  that  en  September 
3.  aoout  the  time  you  were  meeting  In  Pitts- 
burgh in  fourth  biennial  convention.  France 
and  Great  B;itaii.  went  to  war  with  Germany. 

You  know  what  happened  last  year — Ger- 
many took  Denmark.  Norway.  Holland,  Bel- 
glimi.  Luxemburg,  and   France. 

In  the  Or'ent  Japan  has  step  by  step  been 
paralleling  Hitler's  course  of  aggression. 

With  this  much  of  Hitler's  and  Japan's  am- 
bition and  ;j«jwer  made  clear,  could  anj'one 
blame  our  Democratic  President  for  swapping 
50  destroyers  for  naval  bases,  or  think  strange 
of  the  mobilisation  of  our  National  Guard,  cr 
criticize  his  signing  the  Selective  Training 
and  Service  Act? 

As  we  meet  here  in  Louisville  Hitler  has  not 
only  violated  his  treaty  of  peace  with  Russia 
but  is  knocking  at  the  door  of  Leningrad  and 
Moscow 

The  perilous  character  of  the  times  cannot 
be  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  are  technically 
at  peace. 

WTiat  will  happen  to  America  depends  on 
hew  you  meet  ycur  responsibilities  as  trained 
men.  leaders,  statesmen,  soldiers.  Let  none 
feel  handicapped  because  cf  ycuth. 

Alexander  the  Great  conquered  and  ruled 
the  known  world  at  30. 

Napoleon  commanded  the  French  Army 
at  27  and  was  crowned  emperor  at  35. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  24  when  he  an- 
nounced the  law  of  gravitation. 

Shakespeare  had  completed  10  of  his  great- 
est plays  when  32. 

William  Pitt  was  Prime  Minister  of  England 
at  24 

Youthful  Americans  can  accomplish  great 
things,  too. 

George  Washington  was  a  major  general 
at  23 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  a  great  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  32. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  at  35 

Ell  Whitney  Invented  the  cotton  gin  at  29, 
while  McCormlck  Invented  the  reaper.  Wcst- 
inghcuse  the  airbrake,  and  Edison  the  stock 
ticker  before  they  were  25. 

The  Wright  brothers,  song  of  a  Methodist 
bishcp,  invented  that  world-upsetting  thing, 
the  a-rplane.  in  their  early  thinles. 

I  can  think  of  great  things  done  also  by 
youthful  Tennesseans.  Just  as  you  can  of 
the  youth  of  your  State.  Andrew  Jackson 
was  a  Senator  at  30  and  a  major  general  at 
34:  Sam  Houston  was  Governor  at  33;  Bar- 
nard   discovered    seven    comets   at    21,    and 


Maury  revolutionized  naviga-Jon  by  writing 
the  physical  geography  of  the  seas  at  25.  I 
win  show  you  a  live  Tenneisean  tomorrow 
who,  in  his  twenties,  accomplished  what 
Marshal  Foch  pronounced  the  outstanding 
military  feat  of  all  the  20,000.  X)0  soldiers  who 
fought  in  the  Irst  war.  Alvin  O.  York.  (Great 
applause.) 

If  any  of  you  would  say  r.hat  those  men 
whom  i  have  Just  held  up  as  examples  to 
you  were  men  of  genius  and  stood  apart,  my 
reply  would  be  that  there  is  no  genius  but 
hard  work,  and  that  what  man  hath  done, 
man  can  do.  My  own  coi.fldence  In  the 
Democratic  Party  and  my  bdief  In  you  are 
such  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  there  ex- 
ists today  within  your  ranks  the  ability  that 
not  only  can  but  will  maintain  this  Nation 
against  all  who  would  destroy  it. 


Tires  or  a  Cracli  D  )v.  n' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HHN  J   EDGAR  CHENOV/ETH 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  TSE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1942 

.Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extenc"  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Gazette-Telegrapli  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo,: 

Tir.ES     OR     A    CRACK     DOWN? 

The  administration  has  set  up  a  $150,000.- 
000  fund  to  purchase  new  and  used  tires  from 
American  motorists,  but  Secr?tary  of  Com- 
merce Jones  refuses  to  say  whether  owners 
will  be  compelled  to  sell.  Planning  has 
seemed  to  run  in  that  direction,  and  there  has 
even  been  talk  of  conflscatin?  automobiles. 
For  that  matter,  the  extension  of  gasoline 
rationing  beyond  areas  where  there  is  tem- 
porary shortage  is  frankly  a  neasure  to  put 
people  on  their  feet.  The  adninistration  is 
resentful  of  the  fact  that  car  ovners  are  using 
rubber  against  its  own  declara:ion  that  there 
will  be  no  more  available  to  them  until  after 
the  war. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  grovmdlng  a  people 
geared  to  a  rubber-tired  economy  is  a  subject 
opening  numerous  channels  for  interesting 
speculation.  If  such  Ideas  b;  put  aside  in 
favor  of  the  assertion  that  there  Is  urgent 
military  need  for  rubber,  the  problem  is  no 
less  perplexing. 

There  are  lots  of  tires,  new  tnd  used,  avail- 
able to  Government  and  presently  unused, 
that  could  be  taken  over  befjre  demanding 
of  the  private  car  owner  that  he  yield  what 
little  is  his.  The  automobile  industry,  for 
Instance,  before  being  closi'd  down,  was 
allowed  to  produce  something  like  half  a 
million  units  now  frozen  In  the  hands  of 
dealers.  These  same  dealers  probably  have 
on  hand  used  cars  in  the  rat:o  of  2  to  1  for 
new  cars. 

New  cars  can  be  sold  only  under  a  rigid 
rationing  system,  and  while  used  cars  are  not 
frozen  they  might  as  well  b?.  Few  people 
want  to  buy  in  face  of  the  almost  dally 
threat  that  tires  will  be  tak;!n  from  them, 
or  gasoline  denied  them. 

If  there  Is  urgent  military  need  for  tires, 
there  are  nearly  half  a  mllUor.  new  cars  and 
perhaps  tv.lce  as  many  used  oni>s.  all  equipped 
with  tires,  which  Government  could  buy 
today,  and  ought  to  buy,  since  it  prevents 
their  sale  to  others.  There  is  no  point  in 
looking  into  private  garages  tcyond  offering 
to  purchase  equipment  not  being  used  or  not 
needed.    The  amount  of  rubber  that  could 
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be  brought  out  from  this  source  alone,  under 
fair  appeal,  would  be  amazing. 

Lacking  such  common-sense  approach  to 
the  problem,  it  is  impossible  not  to  suggest 
that  the  talk  of  depriving  people  of  their 
automobiles  grows  out  of  something  other 
than  war  needs. 


Thailand  and  the  War  in  the  Pacitic 

LXTL.NilON  OP  REMAi.Kc 
or 

HON,  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1942 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing address  recently  delivered  before  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Montgomery.  Ala.,  by 
Huch  Grant,  former  Minister  to  Thai- 
land: 

Grant  Warns  Kiwanians  of  Complacency — 
Minister  to  Thailand  Relates  Some  Rx- 
suLTs  OF  Carelessness 

Strange  complacency  in  the  face  of  Im- 
pending Japanese  attack,  and  an  unexplained 
switch  in  British  diplomacy  which  left  this 
country  "out  on  a  limb"  In  Its  effort  to  keep 
Thailand  neutral,  were  mentioned  by  Hugh 
Grant,  the  Alabamlan  who  was  United  States 
Minister  to  Thailand,  1940-41.  as  factors  play- 
Inc;  into  the  hands  of  the  Japs.  Mr.  Grant 
addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Montgomery  Ki- 
wanis Club,  attended  by  delegations  from 
other  civic  clubs.  Tuesday 

Mr  Grant  assumed  his  duties  In  Thailand, 
the  country  formerly  known  as  S;am,  In  Au- 
gust 1940.  The  countiy  occupies  a  strategic 
position  between  French  Indochina  and 
Burma,  and  on  the  approaches  to  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Singapore.  Mr.  Grant  found 
on  arrival  that  the  country  was  the  scene 
of  a  diplomatic  battle  The  Japs  were  try- 
ing to  egg  the  Thais  into  an  attack  on  French 
Indochina  vulnerable  since  the  fall  of  Fiance, 
with  a  view  to  muddying  the  water  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  Japanese  penetration. 
Mr.  Grant  said  that  in  accordance  with  Cor- 
dell  Hull's  policy  of  trying  to  halt  Japanese 
aggresslcn.  he  sought  to  thwart  the  Japa- 
nese effort  to  make  Thailand  their  cat's-paw. 
But,  he  charged,  not  only  did  his  British 
colleague  rvm  out  on  him,  but  certain  Amer- 
ican businessmen  and  others  on  the  scene 
actually  opposed  his  efforts. 

STAND    reversed 

In  his  attempt  to  hnlt  the  Japanese-in- 
spired attack  by  the  Thais  upon  Indochina, 
Mr.  Grant  said,  he  first  had  tiie  support  of 
the  British  minister,  who  wtis  dean  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  at  Bangkok. 

"To  my  utter  amazement,"  Mr.  Grant  said. 
"I  discovered  about  3  weeks  later  that  my 
British  colleague  had  reversed  his  original 
position  and  was  now  advocating  that  the 
French  Government  turn  over  to  the  Thais 
the  territory  demanded.  I  cannot  believe 
that  this  reflected  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill.  I  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
American  foreign  policy  of  the  status  quo. 
The  action  of  the  Brit:sh  minister,  however, 
placed  the  American  Government  and  me  in 
an  embarrassing  situat:on,  especially  in  view 
of  the  British  influence  In  Thailand.  It  was 
apparent  that  we  were  now  fighting  a  losing 
battle  in  the  effort  to  keep  the  Thais  from 
collaborating  with  the  Japanese  in  the  rape 
r*  T  ;  '-;r..^  We  wer«!  left  out  on  a  limb" 
Il.e  tptaker  added  that  the  American  pijsi- 


iion  was  made  more  difficult  "aa  the  result  of 
tlie  tactics  pursued  by  certain  American 
newspaper  and  magazine  writers  In  Thailand 
who  were  'taken  in'  by  the  propagandists 
who  were  clamoring  for  the  territory  In  Indo- 
china." Mr.  Grant  also  charged  that  one  of 
the  leading  American  businessmen  in 
Thailand  adopted  a  very  hostile  altitude 
toward  him  because  of  his  attempt  to  keep 
the  country  from  being  duped  by  the  Japs. 
"This  man's  slogan  was  business  as  usual  re- 
gardless of  the  Japanese  threat,"  he  said 

JAPS    MARCH    IN 

The  upshot  was  that  the  Thais  attacked 
French  Indochina;  the  Japanese  "medi- 
ated "  a  settlement  of  the  war  they  had  in- 
spired and  marched  in,  tco  "The  Japs  were 
now  ready  to  complete  their  springboard 
through  the  occupation  cf  Thailand,  for  the 
assault  analnst  Malaya  and  Slnf^pcre  on  the 
south  and  Burma  on  thi'  west.  The  great 
war  in  the  Pacific  was  Ju?t  around  the  cor- 
ner. What  the  acting  governor  of  Malaya 
had  foreseen  and  stated  to  me  in  August 
1940  and  what,  unfortunately,  the  Brltlrh 
minister  In  Bangkok  could  not  or  woald  not 
see  wa.";  now  all  but  an  accomplished  fact  " 

Mr.  Grant  vo'.ced  belief  that  "a  combined 
aggressive  and  fully  cooperative  attitude  at 
the  first  signs  of  Japanese  aggres.=lon  in 
Indochina,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Dutch.  In  corp- 
eratlon  with  the  Chinese,  who  were  alrerdy 
at  grips  with  the  Japanese,  and  with  the 
French  In  Indochina,  would  have  stopped 
the  Japanese  southward  ihrust  which  cul- 
minated in  the  Pacific  war." 

JAPS   UNRESTRICTED 

While  on  his  way  to  his  Thailand  post  2 
years  ago,  Mr.  Grant  stopped  at  Honolulu 
where  he  saw  swarms  of  Japanese  apparently 
free  to  move  about  at  their  pleafcure.  He 
noted,  too,  a  spirit  of  complacency  among 
leading  American  citizens.  He  recorded  the 
same  complacent  spirit  fit  Manila,  where 
President  Quezon,  his  host  at  a  dinner 
"scouted  the  Idea  of  a  war  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States."  He  told  of  meeting 
General  MacArthur.  then  engaged  In  trying 
to  establish  a  defensive  system  for  the  Phllip- 
pine.=,  and  described  him  as  possessing  "one 
of  the  keenest  Intellects  of  any  man  1  have 
ever  come  In  contact  with,"  and  added  "It 
goes  without  saying  that  he  Is  a  great  soldier, 
as  Indicated  in  the  magnificent  defense  of 
Bataan  and  Corregidor."  He  described  one 
of  the  leading  American  businessmen  in  the 
Islands  as  advocating  cocperatlon  between 
Americans  and  Japanese  in  the  Philippines, 
definitely  in  favor  of  ap])easemcnt  toward 
the  Japs,  desirous  above  all  things  of  carry- 
lug  on  business  as  usual  and  indulging  in 
much  wishful  thinking. 

COMPLACENCT    IS   FATAL 

He  reported  the  same  strange  complacency 
at  Singapore,  where  he  noticed  that  all  the 
great  defense  guns  pointed  toward  the  sea. 
He  did  hear  one  voice  crying  In  the  wilder- 
ness, that  of  the  then  acting  British  Gov- 
ernor of  Malaya.  This  man  told  him,  Mr. 
Grant  said,  that  he  feared  a  Japanese  attack, 
and  that  such  attack  must  come  by  land  since 
Singapore  cculd  not  be  taken  from  the  sea. 
But  leading  British  businessmen,  big  dealers 
In  rubber  and  tin,  shewed  absolutely  ro  sign 
of  sharing  in  the  acting  governor's  appre- 
hension, the  speaker  declared. 

Mr.  Grant  frankly  admitted  that  he  was 
"keenly  disappointed"  when  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  Sumner  Welles  recalled  him  from  his 
post  a  few  weeks  before  the  general  Jajjanese 
attack  in  the  Pacific,  and  made  it  clear  that 
he  did  not  voluntarily  quit  his  post  in  time 
of  emergency  and  danger.  He  said,  in  con- 
clusion: 

"Whatever  tlie  mistakes  of  Judgment,  the 
complacency,  the  wishful  thinking,  the  un- 
derpsTlmaTion  cf  Japanese  military  str'Tigth, 


of  which  V.  v  .■  all  guilty,  and  the  over* 
estimation  lU  uur  own  strength,  the  prin- 
cipal factors  with  which  we  must  deal  today 
are  that  the  Japs  got  the  Jump  on  us  In  the 
Pacific.  They  are  hard  mihless  fighters  and 
It  will  take  an  all-cut  war  effort  on  the  part 
of  ourselves  and  our  allies  to  regain  what  has 
been  lost  Up  to  the  present  moment  we 
have  been  beaten  In  the  Pacific  The  United 
Nations  have  the  potential  power  to  reverse 
the  situation,  lur  In  Japan's  succesaes  ttiere 
is  a  weakness  In  that  slie  will  soon  be  on  the 
defensive  In  many  far-flung  bases  which  must 
be  sustained  largely  from  the  homeland  I 
repeat  tliat  Japan  is  highly  >'ulnerable  from 
the  air.  I  p>ersonally  favor  the  launching  of 
a  great  offensive  as  soon  as  possible  against 
the  Japanese  homeland.  In  my  Judgment, 
our  major  war  effort  for  the  time  t)elng  should 
be  concentration  In  Uie  Pacific.  We  must 
shoulder  the  primary  responsibility  of  knock- 
ing out  the  Japs  before  they  knock  all  of  us. 
the  United  Nations,  completely  out  of  the 
Pacific." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REr^! 


HON   JOHN  M  COFFEE 

OF   W.^iHI.NGTLN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI3 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1942 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Wa.shington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Korea,  that  peninsula  which 
juts  out  like  a  dagger  toward  the  mmn- 
land  of  Asia,  has  not  lost  its  soul  nor  its 
spirit,  though  subjugated  by  the  Nippon- 
ese. Its  leaders  and  libeny-loving  people 
reach  out  to  us  now  for  friendly  help. 
Recently  a  conference  of  friends  and  well 
wishers  of  Korea  was  held  at  the  La- 
fayette Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C.  and  a 
number  of  outstanding  addresses  were 
delivered.  Among  thei^e  was  that  of  our 
friend  and  colleague.  Hon.  Samuel  W. 
King.  Delegate  in  Congress  from  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii.  The  address  is  as 
fellows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guest*,  dele- 
gates to  the  conference,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, it  is  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  this 
afternoon  on  this  historic  occasion,  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  Korean  Liberty  Con- 
ference. 

I  have  known  your  chairman,  Dr.  Synginan 
Rhee,  for  many  years  and  hold  him  in  high 
esteem  as  a  man  of  absolute  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  truest  patriotism.  It  has  been  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  been  able 
to  cooperate  with  him  In  bringing  the  plrght 
of  the  Korean  people  In  the  United  States  to 
the  attention  of  the  national  government, 
and  to  add  my  urglngs  to  the  piea  made  by 
the  organizations  he  represents  that  the 
Koreans  In  America  should  not  be  listed  as 
enemy  aliens,  but,  Indeed,  as  Allies,  fighi.lng 
for  the  same  principles  of  democracy.  I  have 
also  urged  the  recognition  of  Korea  as  a  Gov- 
ernment in  exile,  as  the  first  step  toward  the 
restoration  of  a  free  and  Independent  Korea. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  alien  registra- 
tion, the  representations  of  your  chairman, 
and  of  your  other  leaders  and  many  friends, 
have  been  approved  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Koreans  in  America  have 
been  placed  In  a  special  category,  which  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  you  are  not  our  ene- 
mies. No  doubt  the  further  recognition  of 
your  status  as  a  people  under  the  yoke  of 
ai:  atrrpj-p'r  nation  is  being  studied  by  ctir 
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Oovernment,    with   a   view   to    a 
nouncement  en  an  appropriate  cccas|-<n 

As  many  of  you  know,  there  are  a  Ironild- 
erabJe  number  of  persona  of  Korean 
Hawaii      Ov«T  2  000  of  them   are  of 
nationality    and   nearly  5  GOO  are  clt 
«  The  Utter  are  n 

"       .  -e  hope  that  the 

frum  wnicn  their  parents  came  mijfl 
enjoy  thr  i^nme  blesalnga  of  liberty  a 
vKluiil  frrt'dom  that  thry  thrmi»rlvrs  e 
Americans  I  am   in  full  sympathy. : 
both  the  alien  and  the  clitzen  Krunps 
n'.iny  p«r*<  ti.il  ;  ind  I  can  y 

the  I.irt  th.it  '!  •  ■■  hnvc  won  for 

aelvea  an  etr  irt'  in  the  Hawalia 

tnunitv  of  »;.....:  iicy  are  a  part  1 
that  the  two  delegates  of  this  con 
from  Hawa  1.  Dr  Pycng  Yo  Cho  and  ?•' 
StK)n  Lee.  were  utiable  to  be  here. 

Many  other  Koreans  came  to  the  tLniied 
States  before  their  country  became  tie  first 
%lctlm  of  a  ruthless  asfgressor  nation  They 
have  refused  to  reco'jnize  the  conquest  of 
Korea  by  Japan,  that  ravishment  of  a  peace- 
ful nation  by  a  powerful  neighbor,  which 
first  marked  the  present  era  of  total itarian 
aicwression  They  became  literally  a  people 
without  a  country  But  they  have  he  d  ever 
before  them  the  light  of  liberty,  and  under 
th*"  able  leadership  of  Dr  Rhee  have  labored 
unceasingly  to  free  their  native  land  frfm  the 
cruel  oppreyscir. 

Now  that  we  have  at  last  realized  t 
p  if  the  totalitarian  : 

I  11  a  jsreat  war  to  dor 

these  pairiotic  Koreans  may  well  fee 
kindling  of  hope  for  their  country  un 
perple      Despite  t.'mjxirary  defeats  a 
backs,   the  nu,:ht   and  power  of  the 
Nationn.  the  tenacious  fltshtlng  of  the  ( 
and  r  >,  the  rising  tide 

pPodw  .  rent  Nat  inn  nil  &y 

that  ultiKuuf  Mrtory  will  rest  with 
tJona  who  are  fighting  for  the  caui*  of 
and  freedom 

In   this  battle  of  the   nations,   Kor^a 
its  more  than  20  000  000  people  «ill  tji 
ever    more   active   part      Tins    mef 
well   go  down   in   history  as   the  d.. 
y        in    lndep,'ndrnce   was   reborn.     1 

s   to    H(lne\e    that    end    you    hn^' 
deepest  sympatlietlc  interest,  and.  so 
lies  in  my  p«)»cr,  my  active  support, 
you  all.  lu  the  Hawaiian  phrase.  Aluh< 
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Mr.  Sp.  .ik' :,  I  ir.  t'e  as  a  pj\ 

my  rrmark.s  an  add.  .ently  del 

by  me  to  the  Korean  Liberty  Conftlren 


as 


aggi  e 


at    the    Lafayette    Hotel,    W 
y      D.  C,  a  sp??ch  which  was  br 

the  radio  in  the  city  of  Washingto 
station  WINX      The  address  is 
lows: 

Mr    Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentleme 
most   gratifying   to   note  that.  de;.pit( 
than   30    years   of   cruel   Japanese 
and  tyranny,   the  Korean  p>eople  have 
tamed  their  national  spirit      That  yu 
retained  your  patriotism  and  contlnue<l 
strugBie    for    the    restcratlcn    of   your 
pendence   through   these  long  years  r 
the    almost    overwhelming    clrcumsta 
an  inspiration  to  lovers  cf  liberty 
out   the  world      In   your   spirit  of  pa 
long  suffering,  and  fortitude  you  have 
example    for    the    democracies    and 
Nations  who  are   now    battling   tcr 
on  many  fronts 

Our  Treaty  of   Amity  and  Ccmmerct 
•  concluded  with  Korea  on   May  22.    18i 
was  rat. fled  by  the  United  States  Senj 
January  9,  1583.  and  proclaimed  bv  the 
dent  of  the  United  States,  Chester    \ 
en  June  4.  1883 

This  treaty   provided   for   "perpetual 
and  friendship  tietween  th*'  F'T^-icltr;' 
United    States    and    the     K.:  •     .;     >, 
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(Korea)"  and  the  people  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. "If  other  powers,"  the  treaty  con- 
tinued, "dea;  unjustly  or  oppressively  with 
either  government,  the  other  will  exert  their 
pood  ofBces  en  being  informed  of  the  case, 
to  bring  about  an  amicable  arrangrmrnt." 
Thus  It  was  the  United  States  of  America 
to  which  the  Korean  Government  first 
opened  the  doors  of  its  country  for  interna- 
tional trade  and  commerce  with  our  coun- 
try. It  wa.«  Americans  who  built  tbe  first 
railroads  in  Korea,  electric  tramways,  elec- 
tric lighting  plants,  waterworks,  steamboats; 
a  modern  arsenal  and  powder  plant,  operated 
mines,  and  furnished  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery American  missionaries  were  wel- 
comed. Modern  schools,  churches,  and  hos- 
pitals were  establlthed.  These  economical 
and  political  ties  were  cut  by  Japan  after  her 
conquest  and  annexation  of  Korea.  This  was 
Japans  ope;ilng  wedge  in  her  attempted  con- 
quest of  the  Asiatic  mainland.  We  made  the 
mlatuke  of  thinking  that  if  Korea  were  sac- 
rificed to  Japan  s  plea  for  needed  expansion 
she  would  be  satisfied.  However,  the  inci- 
dents during  the  following  years  proved  is 
to  bs  wrcng,  for  the  evidence  of  Japan's 
colonization  in  American  territories  Is  not 
from  congestion  in  the  Japanese  Empire,  for 
Formosa  and  Manchuria  are  still  onlyjsparsely 
-settled. 

Japan's  present  program  of  conquest  in 
the  Pacific  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
countermove  by  the  Axis  plotters  to  offset 
certain  reverses  In  Europe.  Even  though 
Japan  was  obligated  to  this  extent  by  her 
membership  In  the  Axis  Tri-Partlte  Pact,  her 
destiny  wa.s  long  ago  determined  by  the 
famou.*  Tanaka  Phm.  whch  was  instituted 
in  19'J5  as  a  blueprint  for  her  pn)gram  of 
conquest  in  the  Pacific,  Ample  prc»f  of  this 
program  was  submitted  to  Warhlngton  years 
figo  by  Korean  Intelligence  formerly  em- 
ployed In  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office,  but  it 
waw  hastily  pigeonholed  us  too  grandiose  to 
dcB.^rve  credit 

Japnn'si  overnight  conquent  of  Manchuria 
wa'^  preceded  by  13  years  of  undermining  ef- 
fort The  establi.'hment  of  an  »utonom<uis 
Ruvernment  o.  the  five  northea.^rern  prov- 
ince* of  China  wui  made  pcvKslblf  by  the 
■nned  Inclcunt  of  the  M.irco  Polo 
1  The  Invasion  of  south  China  com- 

mrmnd  With  the  opening  bell  at  Hungjao 
airdrome.  Tlie  perfidy  of  Pearl  Harbor  was 
not  a  blitzkrieg  imitation,  for  Russia  experi- 
enced the  same  tragedy  at  Chlnnanpo.  The 
Black  Dragon  Society  had  its  inception  long 
bffi^re  the  Nazi  Party,  and  in  our  anger  at 
Hitler  let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Japan 
had  this  all  planned  long  b?fore  Hitler  fre- 
quented the  beer  halls  of  Munich 

On  too  many  occasions  have  we  minimized 
the  importance  of  the  Pacific  Even  after 
Pearl  Harbor  the  opinion  still  remained  with 
many  that  our  all-out  effort  would  best  be 
expended  in  the  European  theater  of  war. 
Thit  to  erase  nazi-ism  from  continental 
Europe  would  precipitate  the  eventual  col- 
lapse of  Japan  in  the  Pacific.  In  other  words, 
to  beat  Hit  er  first,  and  Japan  would  be  a 
push-over,  became  a  slogan  with  many. 

However  unmindful  we  have  been  in  the 
past,  our  tn?aty  obligations  and  our  area  of 
economic  opportunity  has  been  and  always 
will  be  in  the  Pacific.  The  necessity  for  an 
all-out  effort  ag...nst  the  avaricious  acgressor. 
Japan,  is  mLst  assuredly  not  secondary  to  the 
blight  existing  in  Europe.  To  defeat  Japan 
now  in  the  Pacific  will  contribute  more  to 
the  defeat  of  Hitler  for  this  man  without 
allies  will  b«?  more  induced  to  see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall 

For  42  centuries  the  people  of  Korea  main- 
tained a  separate  and  self-supporting  inde- 
pendent gc\ernment.  but  in  recent  years  the 
people  of  Korea  have  received  nothing  but 
disgraceful  treatment  from  their  neighbors, 
the  Japanese,  and  they  have  been  ignored  by 
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the  rest  of  the  world.  Today  these  25,000.000 
Korean  people  await  the  warm  hand:lasp  of 
friendship  and  help.  Help  In  the  orm  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  funds  which  we  can 
and  must  give  them  under  the  lead-lease 
bill. 

If  the  great  Chinese  leader,  OeneriUsslmo 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  recognizes  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Korean  people  and  their  provi- 
sional government  and  the  prcat  an:!  nc.ble 
Chinese  people  have  reccgnized  and  ap- 
plat'ded  their  courage  and  determination  for 
freedom  and  desire  to  help  m  the  d?feat  of 
Japanese  aggression,  as  they  are  no\v  doing 
in  China,  we  In  the  United  States  should 
not  be  loath  to  extend  that  strong  arm  of 
friendship  and  help  to  the  people  ot  Korea. 

We  rcmrmber  Pearl  Harbor.  Kcrea  re- 
members 1905  Korea  remembers  1910. 
Korea  remembers  1919.  Kcrea  remembers 
1920 

The  Korean  people  today  are  held  In 
check.  Are  we  to  hold  from  them  t  lat  In- 
strument of  friendship,  that  help,  that  en- 
couragement which  will  taring  these  23  000- 

000  In  revolt  against  the  aggiessive.  tyran- 
nous Japanese  rule  under  which  thry  have 
sujered  so  long  and  which  they  hate  so  bit- 
terly? Are  we  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  uj  that 
plea  from  the  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific  to- 
night  which   says.   "Brother,  give   us  help?" 

Tills  may  be  water  under  the  bridge  now 
but  It  Is  not  out  of  place  to  mentlcn  what 
has  happened  In  the  last  50  years.  The  Jap- 
anese have  been  deceptive  and  have  flaunted 
every  sacred  treaty  and  agreement  to  which 
they  were  a  party.  Since  1895  Japan  has  car- 
ried out  her  plan  for  acquiring  for  I  sell  all 
of  the  Orient,  particularly  the  mainland  of 
Asia  They  worked  their  treachery  on  the 
Chinese.  The  result  of  the  nrgotlatltms  was 
the  attack  on  Port  Arthur  We  knnw  how 
they  deceived  us  at  the  Wnshlngtoii  Naval 
Conference  They  took  In  the  British  In 
1931,  and  ns  a  result  marched  Into  Man- 
churia Henry  St:m>on.  then  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  had  the  courage 
and  foresight  to  fight  this  Jnpnneiie  grab, 
but  the  BrltUh.  speaking  from  10  E'ownlng 
Street,  London,  would  not  acquiesce  In  thiH 
prophetic  stand,  and  so  the  United  States 
stood  alone  and  without  the  support  of  the 
British  This  was  at  the  nadir  of  the  depres- 
sion. Ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  was  the 
time  to  stop  the  Japanese. 

I  have  made  a  study  for  many  jears  of 
the  problems  of  your  people.  We  In  the 
State  of  Wa.shlngton  are  fully  cognizant  of 
Japanese  treachery.  We  do  not  trust  them. 
We  know  what  lies  behind  their  smiling  po- 
liteness. We  understand  them  in  the  State 
of  Washlngon. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  introduced 
bills  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  war  muni  .ions  to 
the  Japanese     Three  and  one-half  years  ago 

1  submitted  a  bill  to  enjoin  the  sale  of  war 
materials  to  Japan  I  had  a  hearing  and  got 
two  votes  out  of  the  entire  committee  in 
favor  of  the  bill  That  was  in  1939  All  the 
rest  were  opposed  to  the  passage  of  tliat  bill. 
The  excuse  was  that  it  might  Involve  us  In  a 
war  with  Japan  and  that  we  must  treat  those 
people  very  carefully  and  considerately  In 
1939  I  introduced  another  bill  to  the  same 
effect.  This  bill  was  not  even  given  a  hear- 
ing. My  bill  was  aimed  at  one  country,  that 
country  which  had  violated  the  Nine-Power 
Pact  and  the  Brland-Kellogg  Fact.  Both 
treaties  were  ruthlessly  violated  by  Japan. 

^  Japan  was  receiving  more  oil  In  the  first  6 
months  of  the  year  1941  than  she  had  re- 
ceived In  the  entire  preceding  year  (1.850,- 
000  tons).  A  foolish  and  expensive  policy — 
of  arming  our  own  enemies  A  foolish  policy 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again  in  this 
war.  Look  at  the  recent  history  of  Holland. 
Belgium.  Norway,  Luxemburg.  France,  and 
many  other  smaller  nations  They  in  their 
own  tiu-ns  followed  ttus  same  policy  trying 
I 
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to    stave    (  ;T     •'-»:■     iU'.:r<  ••i.^:-     fr   :n     a:\iKi;;:R 
them.    The  rxiu-t-  um  a  w.-i? 

Ing  to  sell  i-  ■  xn;i.  ci.';^  tii:: 
of  war  to  Ja!i,i  .  \vt>  uti't'  ;» 
and  galr.li.^'  •  wnr  n.  vi,  ;,:(■;. 
policy  W'H?  ihar.i:  ;'.'  i!  i^:.'.-,- 
month'.  '...'I'T  \i.v  .Jipa:;*  .•;(■ 
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policies  of  WhK  :;  v,«  -c  vr;f' 
war  and  which  •.»(•  -:•,.:.! 

It  was  evt  ,  ;i^;ii.i>-  ;hl.  rr 
Ing  for  the  cliLugii.g  oJ  ti.t  l..;ib..i'  of  the 
Island  of  Guam  Understand,  this  was  not  a 
bill  for  the  fortlflcatirr.  rf  Cr:  m  but  only 
lor  the  dredging  of  thf  h;  r!  ■  1.200  miles 
from  the  nearest  Japniiese  pofac-esslon.  This 
was  defeated  on  the  ground  we  might  thereby 
offend  Japan 

I  here  and  now  predict  that  we  shall  extend 
the  warm  hand  of  friendship  and  ample  ma- 
terials to  these  Koreans  who  are  willing  to 
fight  along  with  us  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

This  is  a  war  for  the  preser%'ation  of  civili- 
zation. The  Koreans  are  a  proud  race.  His- 
tory reveals  tnat  In  1592  an  Immense  army  of 
Japanese,  led  by  Hideyoslil,  was  sent  to  invade 
Korea,  and  It  was  only  after  7  years  of  resist- 
ance that  the  Koreans  with  the  aid  of  China 
drove  the  Japanese  from  Korea  Hideyoshl 
has  been  revered  for  350  vears  by  his  country- 
men for  this  exploit  of  aggression. 

Japanese  nlans  of  aggression  and  Japanese 
so-callrrt  sup'-riorlty  and  right  to  rule  the 
world  vv  :,  kl  stuff  in  Japan  even  before 
Hitler  was  In  the  cradle.  The  Japanese  have 
had  It  ^or  centuries.  Their  Emperor,  descend- 
ant of  the  sun,  as  they  are  ;  '  i  '  their  gods, 
their  religion  decree  they  au  thi  chosen  peo- 
ple to  go  out  and  gather  all  the  world  under 
the  banner  of  the  rising  sun. 

But  It  is  a  realistic  fact  that  China  has  car- 
ried on  a  war  with  Japan  for  4']  years  and  Is 
still  unconrniered  and  still  unconquerable. 

Tlie  greir  K:.'.-;a;i  people  have  re^l^ted  Nazi 
aggression  ..uti  im  ''.!1  flphtitiK  o-i  i  f-'v 
"hata  off  to  t!.'  :•'  '  (."i..;.'  --  ;  ■  ;  .^  !>.  - 
"hatt  off  to  the  great  KUbsiun  peupie. 

Prealdent  Woodrow  Wilson  In  his  14  point* 
upon  which  \K  '.:  \\  :  N  i  was  to  be  settled 
said  8€lf-d(.u:i...:.au  u  ui  Kailons  must  be 
established— that  each  nation  has  a  right  to 
choose  ITS  c^-n  Invm  of  government  without 
Interfc!'  :;  < 

Japan  has  stretched  her  lines  of  communi- 
cation over  thousands  of  miles.  She  has 
taken  over  most  of  the  Islanda  of  the  South 
Pacific  and  Malaya  and  proposes  to  enter  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  penetrate  the  north 
boundary  of  India,  stretching  her  lines  of 
communication  thousanda  of  more  miles. 
These  defeats  we  sustain  are  crushing,  but 
at  the  same  time  offer  a  golden  opportunity 
to  the  Chinese  and  Koreans  if  they  can  get 
the  weapons — they  have  the  men.  Simul- 
taneously, It  affords  us  an  opportunity  to 
defeat  the  Japanese  undefended  in  their  own 
country.  The  armed  forces,  or  most  of  them, 
are  outside  Japan  In  order  to  protect  their 
lines  of  communication  and  hold  and  control 
the  occupied  countries.  These  stretched-out 
lines  of  communication  are  going  to  be  cut. 
Let  us  cut  them  with  the  Koreans. 

I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  effort  to 
win  once  again  your  freedom  and  liberty  and 
may  your  flag  once  again  assume  its  place 
among  the  national  standards  of  the  world. 

We  must  put  the  Japanese  back  In  their 
little  Islands  until  they  learn  the  lesson  that 
there  Is  no  superiority  about  the  Japanese 
and  they  must  accord  to  their  neightwrs  the 
consideration  and  respect  which  civilization 
demands. 

I  say  let's  accept  this  oSer  cT  the  brave 
Koreans  and  help  them  as  they  wish  to  help 
us.  to  exterminate  this  false  doctrine  this 
scourge,  from  the  earth,  by  recognizing  Kcrea 
as  an  Independent  state  and  their  Provisional 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 

Thank  you  one  and  all. 
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Mr  ^^I!ANI^:Y  Mr.  Sponk- -  ;:nd('r 
leave  to  extend  my  rcir.ci-K  ;n  the 
Record.  I  include  the  follu-v\inh  address 
of  Louis  Nizer  made  at  the  dinner  to 
Pierre  van  Paassen.  Sunday,  M  ,v  "  194  2, 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel ; 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  never  before  have  I 
heard  such  gracious  words  fall  from  the  lljjs 
of  a  critic.  I  know  that  Mr.  Sterling  North, 
like  other  members  of  his  craft,  has  given 
the  best  Jeers  of  his  life  to  his  profession. 
But  I  am  glad  to  learn  also  that  they  can 
give  cheers,  and  I  am  grateful. 

Pierre  van  Paassen  has  been  described  as 
an  Internationalist  In  the  humanitarian 
sense  of  the  word  and  as  a  prolound  re- 
ligionist. He  was  reared  In  the  traditions 
of  the  Calvlnlst  creed.  But  someone  once 
said  that  "If  you  could  get  religion  like  a 
Baptist,  experience  It  like  a  Methodist,  t>e 
loyal  to  it  like  a  Catholic,  sacrifice  for  it  like 
a  Jew,  be  immersed  in  it  like  a  Calvlnlst,  ppy 
for  It  like  a  Presbyterian,  and  enjoy  It  like  a 
Negro — what  a  wonderful  religion  you  would 
have." 

It  Is  In  the  light  of  this  definition  that  I 
would  dee  r  rrre  van  Paaaaen  to  be  a  unl- 
versallst. 

Pierre  van  la  t  .  Is  a  man  of  contrasti. 
He  Is  shy  anu  aitlident.  Yet  he  Is  tranii- 
formed  into  a  dynamic  speaker  on  the  pubLc 
platform  when  he  sponsora  a  great  cause. 

He  Is  timid,  and  yet  he  has  twice  been  cited 
for  bravery  in  the  last  war  and  has  become  a 
heroic  fighter  In  the  battle  against  fascism. 

He  Is  an  artist  of  refinement  and  sensi,- 
blllty,  inclined  to  sit  In  his  ivory  tower  and 
refiect  philosophically.  Yet,  when  stirred 
by  the  caust*  of  democracy,  be  has  become  a 
rough-and-tumble  fighter  In  the  public 
arena. 

He  is  almost  naive  In  his  personal  con- 
tacts, and  yet  he  Is  so  penetratingly  analyti- 
cal of  political  chicanery  that  his  oplnlona 
have  achieved  the  .status  of  prophecy. 

There  are  historical  precedents  for  great 
writers  who  have  abandoned  the  purely  ar- 
tistic realms  to  give  their  talents  to  great 
causes. 

You  will  recall  Lord  Byron,  whose  dreamy, 
poetic  work  of  the  Chllde  Harold  still  stirs 
visions  of  his  sensitive  pale  face,  gray  eyes, 
and  brown  curly  hair,  who  sailed  for  Greece 
to  fight  for  her  freedom  and  who  died  at 
the  early  age  of  36,  uttering  the  sentiment, 
"If  Greece  should  fall.  I  would  bury  myself 
in  the  ruins." 

Or  you  will  recall  Voltaire,  who  toyed  good- 
naturedly  with  his  enemies.  Of  doctors  he 
said.  "A  physician  is  a  person  who  pours 
drugs  of  which  he  knows  little  into  a  body 
of  which  he  knows  less";  and  his  entire  atti- 
tude toward  his  adversaries  was  summed  up 
with  this  statement  that  he  had  only  one 
prayer.  "O  Gcxi,  make  my  enemies  ridiculous. ' 
and  he  claimed  God  had  granted  his  request. 

Yet.  when  Voltaire,  while  In  Italy,  learned 
that  Jean  Galas  Y.-.r\  be^n  killed  on  the  rack, 
on  a  false  charge  inut  \\<'  had  murdered  his 
son  for  turning  Catholic,  he  devoted  his  life 
to  freelnr  the  family  of  Calas  frnni  pcrspr-'j- 
tlon.  H<'  (  -came  a  furious  fighter  ce-'stei; 
by  the  mob,  but  he  won  posthun  u.*;  '  i^t.ce 
for  Calas  and  his  family:  and  wL.  :.  V  .  ...:e 
died  there  appeared  on  hia  tombstone,  not 


his  great  works  as  a  writer  but  the  sunple 
descripuon,   "The  defender  of   Jean   Calas." 

Of  course,  there  was  Kmlle  2k>la,  who  waa 
ao  timid  a  map  that  he  shed  tears  when  b« 
saw  blood  from  a  scratch  and  who  wrlthad 
In  agony  when  his  pet  cat  waa  111 

Yet  this  great  arti'^t  at  the  AL'e  of  60  retired 
and  rich  with  bono:  u        is  money,  sud- 

denly turned  Into  u  ut  a.i>uiacal  fighter 
against  the  Injustice  to  Dreyfus      He  rlskad 


his  life      lie   wft.  t^ 
ftormeci   !  .-  d 
Wirt*   u-      H' 
at    tilt-     i:li. 
"He    who   SI.:* 


\rii    \i.   efT;,".      Crowds 

■ ;  :    .^   :   .  K-  into  his 

ited    and    debased 

H  Msted,  saying  that 

ruth  and  Justice,  be- 


>etic  pen,  sur- 
rh  had  been 
d  and  fought 
.  :!  ent:  "Give 
Kuee  before 


comes  augUM  and  .v.ircd." 

He  died  not  merely  a  great  writer,  but  aa 
Anatole  France  said;  "TI«  wn-  a  moment  In 
the  conscience  of    mar.k:-    ' 

A;  ;  •;  :  a  -  T  :>  J  rn  of  aristocratic 
1  ::  ■■  '  1:1  i. It  p.'t: ,  wnase  piercing  black 
'  -  .  i  wliitp  silken  beard  gave  him  a 
Chiisiiik-  iit:  ( ;.rar.re  A  man  of  such  sen- 
sitivity t!.  T  t.*  ;i!;  write  that  "Every  child 
proves  tl  ,1  (.  ;  ■'.'■  not  discouraged  with 
man  " 

Yet  when  he  recognized  the  Injustice  to 
India  and  became  a  f^ehtP'  for  its  inde- 
pendence, he  threw  asldt  ! 
rendered  the  knighr^  d 
conferred  upon  hlni  :  v  F'  . 
to  the  end,  d\  I'c  \ji  ;  :.  ' ;  : 
me  the  Btrent.n  n  i  : 
insolent  might." 

These  p--''  the  spiritual  ancestors  of  Pierre 
van  Pan.'  Horn  In  Gorkham,  Holland,  be 

was   br(  ■.,.■:,•  Mi-    <i.  v   ut    Calvlnlstlc 

atmoaphi  <  v. ;  .  :  ,  (!.  ;,,.;;  to  memorize 
chapters  ol  \'.:>  H  ■  ;;  which  he  could 
recite  at  the  lu  <  :  •  :  tien  he  proceeded 
to  prepare  himself  for  tit  ;:  ^try.  but  sud- 
denly he  left  the  Ivory  uv..!  and  entered 
the  maelstrom  of  International  politics  by 
becoming  a  correspondent  for  tF  N">  '■■  V  k 
World 

In  a  real  sense  he  never  abandoned  the 
ministry,  for  he  who  bullda  a  church  in  his 
heart  and  carries  It  with  him  everywhere  la 

■  a  :-(■,,     F   ,.-.    of 

■•   ;.>.     .         d 

'en  fuuud  diOicult 

.  I  and  acted  a 
t;  ui    viiii,-.  ..ji   i,.<       H>  'Med   It  and  It 

has    led    him   down        <     ;  of    tolerance, 

righteous  Indlgnatiuu  aKaiubi  evil,  and  tlkC 
leadership  of  the  democratic  Ideal. 

I  have  talked  of  the  contrasts  In  Van 
Paaasen.  There  Is  one  more  extraordinary 
combination  of  qualities  which  he  posaeMes: 
It  Is  a  combination  of  mysticism  and  reality: 
a  sort  of  poetical  devout  religious  conviction 
combined  with  a  sense  of  shrewd  realism. 
The  combination  which  made  It  possible  for 
David  to  slay  Goliath,  and  for  the  Macca- 
beans  to  defeat  Antioch. 

Today,  tcx),  there  Eire  Illustrations  of  mys- 
ticism and  reality.  Consider  the  Japanese 
situation.  Despite  the  victories  of  the  Jap- 
anese the  reality  of  the  situation  is  that  they 
manufacture  5,000.000  tons  of  steel  a  year; 
we  manutacture  85,000,000  tons  of  steel. 
They  manufacture  5.000,000  tons  of  pig  Iron; 
we  manufacture  65.000.000  tons  of  pig  iron. 
And  if  It  is  planes  which  are  responsible  for 
their  present  victories,  we  will  make  so  many 
more  planes  that  we  will  blacken  the  air  over 
Japan  itself.     That  is  the  reality. 

But  there  Is  also  mysticism .  The  symbol 
of  the  Jcpanese  flag  is  the  rising  sun.  but  In 
the  course  of  the  cosmos  the  rising  stin  ts  a 
fragmentary  portion  of  the  day  Then  fol- 
lows the  long  day  and  the  long  night  filled 
with  millions  of  stars,  each  larger  than  the 
f-un  itself.  That  \&  the  prophecy.  The  Stars 
a:  d  Stripes  of  the  United  States  will  fly  over 
ine  setting  sun  of  Japan. 

Now  consider  the  combination  of  reality 
and  mysticism  In  the  Near  East.    The  war  la 
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officially  3  years  old.    So  fr    i-     !->    :t\  s  are 
concerned.  It  is  9  years  old      H..-:  ..irtd 

war  on  them  In  1933.  He  has  at^n  i  •  v.  hu 
miliated,  persecuted,  and  murdered  h  s  own 
Jewish  citizens  Then  he  carried  h  =  vr' 
gram  of  destruction  from  minorities  •  :;  1 
nation?,  and  then  to  large  nation: .  a:.d 
finally  to  an  endeavor  to  destroy  Chris  lanity 
and  decency  IteeLf  This  was  the  inefitable 
process. 

During  these  many  years  the  Jp\4s  fled 
from  this  terror.  Many  of  them  fough  :  their 
way  to  the  shore  of  Palestine,  wherf  they 
waded  in,  often  exhausted  and  a 
burlap  bag  around  their  loins. 

And  now  at  the  most  critical  point  ^f  this 
global  war.  Hitler  Is  forced  to  attack 
Near  East,  and  of  all  the  place*  In  the 
where  does  the  focal  point  of  the  baltle-ai 
fall?  On  Palestine,  the  cradle  of  thf  grt'at 
religions  How  Bymbolically  signific; 
And  now  when  there  u  a  shcrtaee 
power  there,  and  It  -  r  ;r;  -it  •,  ri^ 
men  to  such  far  tin: a:\cc.-..  tr.tr. 
If  from  the  earth,  bronzed  and  nMt; 
by  the  sun  a-  '  •^••^  --:!  2'"'^  o.  ■ 
Jewish  army  A  .J>--a..:;  ;:r:;:v  -•:•,:■. 
to  avenge  th»  honor  o!  civiaz.i-. 
these  men,  desperately  anxious  t.  .v 
holy  sword.  If  ever  there  was  one 
a  determining  factor  in  defeating  'he  >: 
and  desperate  offensive  of  Hitler 

Think  of  It.     By  some  curious  ret' 
Justice — by    some    miraculnus.    rr.ysn;, 
vine  faith — It   may  actually  come   tc 
incredible  though  It  may  seem— tha- 
will  be  defeated — by  a  Jewish  army 

There  1.^  mystlcUm  and  reality..  Anti  it  Is 
natural  that  the  leader  of  such  a  mrAVment 
-■      I'd  be  a  ereat  Christian  who  con 
I'.-'     it  mysticism  with   a  sense  c?  .-■ 
reality— Pierre   v.i:,    Pii   -.^•.' 

I    have    been    a^iecl    ".■     presc:.:    a 
Pierre  van  Paassen      It  Is  not  a  ring 
not   a  watch.     Appropriately  enough 
Bible.     It  Is  an  extraordinary  editic:. 
Bible,  for  it  is  the  fir-    H-orcw  priii-v^ng  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Unl:<ti  s-.>.-es. 

:    V -luld  like  to  take  you  on  ar.  : ::   i- 
f.  5..:  with  me  for  a  moment.     O       ■ 
In    the   library   when   the    master     v 
and  it  was  very  late  and  dark,  thf 
to  quarreling  amongst  themselves   . 
was  the  most  in-.portant 

Several  bocks  with  fine  '.oather  bindi 
5told   lettering   said.     v.  •>    :r  i~ 

the  library,  for  look  at  the  exp-  n.-.ve  ('. 
wear."     The   books  of  science  sncerf  r 
contempt      "We  contain  all  of  n  *    s 
edge."  they  veiled,  "we  are  mu^.^i   n. 
portant  '■    The  dictionary  lauthec,  .■.- 
them.    "What  gc<xl  would  ycur  k:     .1.. 
If  It  weren't  f>  r  the  word?    I    c 
winch  to  express  them?"    Thr-  r,  ■  ^-     : 
added  their  angry  voices.     \v  it 

and    rhythm;    that    is   more    impor'.ar. 
knowledge  "    The  novels  contended  for 
selves.  "When  cur  ;y.,i--   r  is  tireci    ■:, 
he   turns  to   us   t   r    r**:    x.ition    a:,j    >■ 
from  his  trouble*       Av    i;f  tne  lords  tif  the 
library"    So  the  3r::-:n.   :.•  continii-^d 

When  the  clamr  r  :  .  :!:n  was  a:  ".^  : 
there  was  heard  a  small,  thin  voice.  1: 
from  the  center  of  the  rcom.  fr-^m  .>» 
wh.ch  wa«  lyi    u  •  I  -    1 

thumbed  old  ij^    .<  *..r.  .»  ^.ni;  .e  o..;   ,< 
The  voice  said.  "The  Lord  Is  my  she;^  | 
shall  not  want     •     •     *   " 

TT:er«  was  a  hush  In  the  library 
ment  ceased      That  night  there  u    - 
but  silence,  for  all  the  becks  knt  a    a 
real  lord  of  the  library  was 

Pierre  van  Paassen.  we  present  ycu  wijh  the 
real  lord  of  the  library 

There  are   many  echoes   In  the    v  -  ^.   fr 
few  voices      Yours  is  one  of  the  : 
Ma)  we  hear  It  long. 
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HON. WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OF   OiilO 

i::  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

7'i''^r?av,  May  19,  1942 

Mr.  liEii,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorials  from  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  May  14  and  15: 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  May  14. 
1942) 

WH.\T    A30CT   THE    Bt-TtEAUCR.'.TS? 

-Ve  see  In  the  papers  that  there  has  been 
an  outburst  of  editorial  criticism  against  Con- 
gressmen for  asking  for  X  cards  tinder  the 
gasoliiie-ratloning  system  in  the  East.  Many 
of  the  writers,  It  is  said,  think  that  the  Con- 
gressmen should  walk. 

We  seem  to  be  living  In  an  open  season  on 
Congressmen.  No  other  group  of  public  of- 
ficials is  under  such  pressure  of  criticism. 
Congress  can  pass  pension  tills  for  any  other 
group  and  nobody  objects.  Let  it  pass  a  pen- 
sion bill  for  Congressmen  and  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous howl  all  over  the  country,  even 
though  the  legislators.  In  fact,  under  the  p!an 
proposed,  would  pay  nearly  all  the  cost  them- 
se'ves. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  people  In  official 
positions  In  Washington.  While  the  gasoline- 
rationing  question  Is  under  discussion,  why 
not  find  out  what  kind  of  cards  are  going  to 
the  general  run  of  bureaucrats  in  the  National 
Capital?  If  they  are  limiting  themselves  to 
3  gallons  a  week,  that  will  be  Interesting  In- 
formation. If  a  lot  of  them  are  getting  un- 
limited supplies,  that  fact  certainly  deserves 
a  place  alongside  the  news  about  A  or  X  cards 
for  Congressmen. 


[From  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  May  15, 
1942) 

A  STCTID  AND  DANGEROUS  CAM! 

The  controversy  over  ls-«:uance  of  X.  or 
unlimited,  gasoline-rationing  cards  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Is  providing  a  field  day  for 
demagogues.  Typical  was  the  statement  of 
California's  Senator  Downet  that  Senators 
should  not  seek  any  favors  denied  "the  ordi- 
nary motorist."  We  are  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ate, almost  to  a  man  and  regardless  of  party, 
rose  up  against  this  attempt  to  Impugn  the 
motives  of  the  Senate  as  a  body. 

Members  of  Congress  should  be  treated 
like  any  other  men  engaged  in  war-essential 
work.  If  they  lack  other  transportation  from 
distant  homes  to  the  Capitol  or  if  they  need 
their  cars  for  official  business,  they  should 
be  allowed  unlimited  supplies  of  gasoline.  If 
they  can  ride  buses  or  taxis  or  If  they  do  not 
need  their  cars  on  official  business,  they 
shculd  receive  A  cards.  The  fact  that  one 
man  needs  an  A  card  does  not  mean  that 
the  holder  of  an  X  card  Is  an  unpatriotic 
seeker  of  special  privilege.  Congress  is  fol- 
lowing the  rules  laid  down  by  Leon  Hender- 
son 

We  regret  that  a  number  of  newspapers 
^ave  Joined  in  the  game  of  baiting  Congress. 
Some  of  them  are  using  the  X  card  issue  to 
take  potshots  at  a  Senator  or  Congressman 
whom  they  happen  to  dislike  for  partisan 
reasons.  Others  thoughtlessly  Join  In  the 
recent  game  of  pillorying  Congress  as  a  whole. 

Like  other  human  institutions,  the  present 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  its  faults 
and  Its  virtues.  Among  its  Members  there 
are    time    servers — men    to    whom    personal. 


political  advantage  Is  paramount  and  who 
would  not  recognize  a  principle  if  they  saw 
one  out  on  the  middle  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  In  broad  daylight.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  present  Congress  has  a  large  num- 
ber— perhaps  an  unusually  large  number — 
of  men  and  women  who  In  time  of  crisis  are 
willing  to  stand  up  for  what  they  believe  Is 
right,  even  at  great  political  danger  to  them- 
selves. Surely  it  Is  stupid  and  dangerous 
to  undermine  public  confidence  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  at  a  time 
when  fiee.  representative  government  Is 
figntlng  for  its  life. 


America  Is  Marching 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF   C01.0R.\D0 

IN  TirE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1942 

Mr.  HILL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  article  written  by  one  of 
Colorado's  distinguished  editors  and  col- 
umnists. Mr.  Alva  Swain,  of  Denver,  Colo., 
and  also  a  reply  he  received  from  one  of 
our  outstanding  attorneys,  Ray  Sauter.  of 
Sterling,  Colo.,  who  left  his  law  practice 
nearly  2  years  ago  to  accept  an  e.xecutive 
position  with  the  Red  Cross  organization: 
Under  the  CAprroL  Dome 
(By  Alva  A.  Swain) 

RAT  SAUTER,  THE  AMERICAN 

About  2  years  ago  Ray  Sauter,  of  Sterling, 
Colo.,  closed  his  desk  In  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  law  offices  In  the  State  and  an- 
nounced that  he  was  going  to  Join  the  Red 
Cross  and  help  prepare  the  soldier  boys  for 
the  task  that  he  then  knew  was  ahead.  He 
sensed  the  coming  conflict.  He  tore  himself 
loose  from  his  friends  and  contacts  In  this 
State  and  surrendered  his  in,telllgence  and 
manpower  to  Uncle  Sam  for  the  duration. 
About  20  months  have  passed.  Recently  we 
wrote  him  for  a  statement  that  could  be  pub- 
lished In  the  column,  asking  what  he  had 
learned  during  the  time  that  he  has  been 
helping  men  get  ready  to  fight  for  what  they 
think  is  right,  and  to.  If  necessary,  die  for 
their  country. 

Read  his  reply  and  realize  that  he  has 
learned  the  lessons  of  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Array,  and  the  Nation.  Just  as  thoroughly  as 
he  knew  the  lessens  of  the  lawbooks,  the  day 
he  closed  that  desk  in  eastern  Colorado  and 
started  for  his  post  of  duty. 

AMERICA  IS  MARCHING 

"In  the  past  few  months  we  have  witnessed 
a  nation  that  grudgingly  loaned  her  sons  for 
training  awaken  to  the  fact  that  brutal, 
powerful  nations  are  attempting  to  batter 
down  the  doors  of  civilization.  What  was  a 
half-hearted  effort  before  Pearl  Harbor  Is 
now  the  feverish  and  mighty  labor  of  a  great 
people  girding  themselves  for  a  death  strug- 
gle with  armed  and  organized  savagery.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  note  the  effect  of 
this  great  change  of  the  men  of  the  Army. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  talked  of  morale, 
because  the  folk  back  home  could  see  no 
reason  for  taking  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  from  civilian  life  and  making  soldiers  of 
them.  V/hlle  the  enemy  stealthily  loaded 
his  guns,  we  debated  the  necessity  for  action 
and  argued  that  the  training  program  waa 


uncalled  for.  because  we  possessed  unlimited 
resources  and  ranked  as  a  first  power  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Naturally,  that 
attitude  had  Its  effect  on  the  men  In  the 
Army  Our  soldiers  fight  for  their  homes 
and  their  loved  ones.  They  fight  for  the 
blessings  that  go  with  the  American  way  of 
life,  and  soldier  morale  In  the  army  of  a 
democracy  can  never  rise  above  the  morale 
of  the  home  sector." 

NO  MORE  TALK  OF  MORALE 

"We  do  not  talk  of  morale  any  more.  That 
fateful  Sunday  morning  in  December  stopped 
all  that.  The  home  sector  awakened  that 
morning  to  the  fact  that  rich,  defenseless 
America  was  the  prize  modernized  savagery 
was  seeking.  As  the  spirit  of  this  Nation 
shook  off  its  lethargy  and  once  again  rose  to 
the  magnificent  heights  that  have  character- 
ized national  consciousness  In  times  of  great- 
est perU,  the  spirit  of  our  Array  rose  in  cor- 
responding splendor. 

"Throughout  our  land  today,  we  are  teach- 
ing men  how  to  fight  and  how  to  die.  What 
Is  it  they  are  being  asked  to  fight  and,  if  need 
be,  to  die  for?  It  ie  to  save  this  world  from 
barbarism  and  the  ferocity  of  brutal  rage 
and  lust  for  power.  The  men  in  this  Army 
of  ours  know  what  is  in  store  for  them.  They 
know  that  many  of  them  will  die.  They 
know  that  tens  of  thousands  of  them  will  be 
maimed  and  crippled.  They  know  they  will 
give  up  the  things  they  had  hoped  and 
planned  and  lived  for.  But  do  they  falter 
or  ask  sanctuary  now?  They  ask  but  one 
thing,  and  this  Is  the  strength  to  meet  the 
supreme  test  with  their  heads  up. 

"Every  mother  who  loves  her  boy  and  every 
father  whose  hopes  have  risen  as  he  watched 
his  son  round  into  manhood  can  be  proud 
of  this  Army." 


Hon.  John  Weir  Trov 


rXTENSlON  OF   RLM.\;:K  = 


HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DtLr.uA  If     }-h.    M     Ai  .\ars..\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tursda.i    May  19.  1942 

Mr  DIMoNU  Mi  Speaker,  the  man 
who,  for  many  years,  stood  indisputably 
as  the  first  citizen  of  Alaska  has  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  John  Weir 
Troy,  for  more  than  35  years  a  resident 
of  the  Territory,  for  more  than  6  of  those 
years  holding  the  highest  executive  office 
in  the  Territory,  that  of  Governor,  died 
at  his  home  in  Juneau  on  May  2.  1942. 

Governor  Troy  came  of  pioneer  stock. 
His  ancestors  were  among  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  region  which  is  now  embraced 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  Many  of 
them  won  distinction  in  private  and  in 
public  service.  They  were  of  the  fabric 
which  has  made  the  Nation  strong  and 
great. 

For  more  than  20  years,  John  Troy  was 
my  warm,  personal  friend,  and  his  pass- 
ing brings  to  me  the  sense  of  a  loss  which 
can  never  be  replaced.  A  brilliant  man, 
urbane,  companionable,  possessed  of  a 
deep  love  for  all  men  with  all  their  frail- 
ties and  failings,  he  was  in  very  truth 
such  an  individual  as  the  old  Greeks 
might  have  produced  in  the  Golden  Age 


of  Pericles,  of  unquestioned  integrity, 
wise,  humane,  courageous,  kindly,  uith 
the  keenest  sense  of  responsibility  to  his 
city,  his  Territory,  and  his  Nation.  Of 
him  it  could  be  truly  said: 

None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee,  nor 
named  thee  but  to  praise. 

For  many  years  before  he  took  the 
office  of  Governor  of  Alaska,  John  Troy 
was  the  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Daily  Alaska  Empire,  a  newspaper  that 
he  made  a  part  of  the  very  life  of  Alaska, 
I  append  hereto  a  tribute  to  him  written 
by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Empire, 
one  of  those  who  worked  for  and  with 
him  for  many  years,  which  accurately 
reflects  the  love  and  esteem  in  which 
Governor  Troy  was  held  by  those  who 
knew  him  best  and  mot>t  intimately.  I 
join  in  every  thought  and  in  every  word 
embraced  in  that  tribute,  which  follows: 

JOHN    W.   TROY 

The  Empire  staff  today  mourns  the  passing 
of  John  W,  Troy,  who  was  for  many  years 
editor  and  manager  of  this  newspaper.  He 
was  a  grand  man.  our  dear  and  good  friend, 
father,  and  employer.  After  he  obtained  con- 
trol of  the  Empire  he  soon  made  It  a  great 
Influence  for  the  upbuilding  of  this  com- 
munity and  the  Territory  of  Alaska  he  loved 
so  much.  Day  by  day,  for  many  years,  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  period  when  he  was  Col- 
lector of  Customs  and  the  years  when  he 
served  as  Governor  of  Alaska,  the  product  of 
his  heart  and  mind,  through  the  editorial 
columns,  was  woven  into  the  running  web  of 
our  k)mmunity  and  Territorial  life 

He  had  a  keen  mind,  a  good  education  ac- 
quired largely  through  his  extensive  reading, 
a  marvelous  memory,  and,  above  all,  a  strong 
sense  of  Justice  and  fairness.  Those  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  work  with  him  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  at  close  hand  his 
scrupulous  fairness  and  deep  integrity  and 
rare  sense  of  moral  values  involved  in  public 
questions  and  business  affairs.  He  was  tol- 
erant of  all  but  intolerance.  He  never  took 
advantage  of  any  man,  no  matter  how  widely 
they  may  have  differed  on  matters  which 
became  the  subject  of  editorial  comment. 
He  would  scorn  to  surrender  his  mental  In- 
tegrity for  the  sake  of  any  man  or  any  cause. 

These  qualities,  coupled  with  his  kindly 
nature  and  attractive  personality,  endeared 
him  to  the  hearts  of  his  employees  and  asso- 
ciates and  made  him  many  friends  In  aU 
walks  of  life,  including  hundreds  with  whom 
he  did  not  always  agree.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  his  success  is  found  In  the 
fact  that  while  he  was  Independent  in  his 
writing  and  a  fearless  advocate  of  any  cause 
which  commended  itself  to  his  Intelligence, 
he  always  listened  to  the  opinions  of  those 
who  differed  with  him,  and  respected  their 
confidences. 

A  telegram  from  his  sister  received  yester- 
day said  "John  lived  triumphantly."  His 
triumph  was  over  poverty,  long  and  serious 
illness  In  his  youth,  disappointments  and 
heartaches.  Adversities  gave  him  courage. 
A  worrier  himself,  his  advice  to  others  was, 
"Dcn't  worry.     Everything  will  be  all  right." 

The  highest  tribute  that  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  pay  to  any  man  is  to  be  able  to 
say  truthfully  that  he  was  fair  and  honest 
In  all  things.  This  we  can  say  of  John  W. 
Troy.  And  we  can  add  to  his  good  qualities 
that  of  modesty. 

The  late  Rollo  Ogden.  for  many  years  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Times,  once  wrote: 

"Painters  sign  their  canvases.  There  is  now 
a  movement  to  permit  architects  to  Identify 
themselves   with   their   buildings.     But   the 


newspaper  man  sinks  his  Individuality  In 
that  of  the  Institution  for  which  he  labors. 
It  is  better  so.  In  that  way  he  adds  his  bit 
to  the  joint  product  and  the  collective  Im- 
press which  are  greater  and  more  important 
than  any  one  man  " 

We  know  that  this  was  the  studied  policy 
of  our  late  editor  and  friend  He  never  sought 
public  favor.  He  did  not  crave  the  center 
of  the  stage,  nor  seek  to  exalt  himself  even 
when  he  held  high  office.  He  was  modest  and 
unassuming  as  befits  the  character  of  a  strong 
man 

His  philosophy  of  life,  his  conception  of  the 
destiny  and  the  duty  of  every  man  was  ex- 
pressed In  those  words  of  Bourke  Cochran  be 
was  so  fond  of  quoting; 

"The  great  stream  of  humanity  that  had  Its 
source  in  the  shades  of  antiquity,  back  yonder 
beyond  the  ken  of  those  now  hving.  Is  flow- 
ing unerringly  and  Irrepresslbly.  In  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  Deity  beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  change,  toward  the  mighty  ocean 
of  its  destiny,  and  It  will  reach  that  destiny 
in  good  time  no  matter  what  we  might  do 
here  today, 

"What  matters  It  which  atom  In  that  great 
human  stream  might  arise  to  the  surface  to 
sparkle  in  the  sunlight  today  only  to  be  sub- 
merged tomorrow  that  some  other  atom 
might  take  Its  place  and  sparkle  for  a  day  in 
Its  turn?  The  best  that  any  of  us  can  do  for 
humanity  Is  to  keep  himself  clean,  to  give 
voice  to  that  which  reason  and  his  heart  tell 
him  Is  the  truth,  and  let  the  great  God  of  the 
universe  command  the  fate  of  all." 


Bt-tf   Pricti 


EXTENSION  OF  RL:v!\;  K.S 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1942 

Mr.  HILL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
received  by  me  from  M:  !•  .  -  k  *  Davis, 
of  Greeley,  Colo.,  tog-.::.t:  \\.:r.  ^  letter 
written  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture: 

-'.!•'    15.  1942. 
Hon,  William  S    Hill, 

Congressional  Representative 

from  Colorado.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hill:  I  am  enclosing  a  cipy  of  a 
letter  which  I  have  Just  written  to  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Claude  R,  Wlckard  on  a  sub- 
ject in  which  I  know  that  you  will  be  much 
interested  I  do  not  believe  that  the  position 
of  the  individual  feeder  is  understood  In 
Washington  and  consequently  the  producer 
of  beef  has  been  placed  In  a  very  unfavorable 
position  by  the  recent  price  ceUlng, 

We  are  not  only  faced  with  the  problem  of 
selling  cattle  below  cost  of  production  but 
are  also  facing  daily  Increases  in  cost  of  labor 
and  feed.  Your  knowledge  of  the  feeding 
Industry  is  such  that  you  will  realize  what 
will  happen  throughout  northern  Colorado 
and  In  many  other  sections  of  the  country, 
if  this  loss  Is  permitted  to  continue 

I  sincerely  feel  that  you  are  Interested  In 
this  problem  from  all  angles  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  cattle  feeders  will  greatly  appreciate 
all  that  you  can  do  to  rectify  this  situation. 

Thanking  you  for  your  considerati'^n,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

Fr  '^K  li    Davis. 
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Mr.  Claude  R    WicKAto. 

Sfcretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington.  D  r 

DiAt  Sim:  For  the  past  10  days  I  h 
greatly  concerned   ever  the   ceiling   i, 
fts  it  has  affected  the  Uvestocit  marked* 
the  United  States  and  more  particuJa 
feeding   Industry      I  am  sure   that  It 
Intended  that  thus  celling  «hould  ser 
Jure  the  livestock  Industry  as  It  perta 
the  feeder  but  at  the  present  time  w 
to  be  caught  between  the  high  cost  ol 
cattle  combined  with   the  high  ccst 
nccts-ary  in  the  production  of  beef 
price  being  paid  by  the  packers  on  th 
ket. 

FV)r  a  number  of  years  I  have  fed 
proximately    3. COO    head    of    heifers 
market  each  year,  mast  of  which  we 
In    Chicago.    Kansas    City,    and    Denv 
now  have  my  pens  full   of  cattle   pu: 
at  a  price  which  It  has  been  necessary 
In  order  to  obtain  them      By  using  the 
est  price  paid  In  March  for  beef  it 
cattle  feeder  at   a  disadvantage  beca 
cattle  marketed  at  that  time  were 
during  October  and  November  at  a  pr 
$10   to   $10  50   per   hundredweight    wh 
heifers  In  the  feed   lots  new  were  pui 
at   a   price   ranging    from    $1150    t<     >. 
hundredweight,  to  which  must  be  aci. 
freight   rate  of  approximately  38  cen 
a  shrink  of  approximately  10  percent 
the  weight  when   purchased  and   the 
when  received  at  the  feed  lots,  in  other 
the  cattle  now  on  hand  ccst  approxims 
to  $1  50   more   per   hundredweiaiht    th 
ones  which  were  marketed  durirg  the 
of  March.    Usually  there  is  but  little  d 
tial  between  the  market  price  betweer 
and  heifers  but  during  the  month  of 
the  heifer  market  is  usually  b^d  beci 
the  fact  that  many  calfy  heifers  are 
during  that  time  and  does  cause  a  low( 
age  price.     Also   we  face   the   Lenten 
during    March    which   always    brings 
mark"t  and  should  not  be  taken  as 
for   figuring  a   price  ceiling 

For  your  Information  I  have  compi! 
figures  shewing  the  cost  cf  feed  in  com 
With  the  prlco  being  received  on  the 
At  the  presrut  time  ground  com  is  cos 
$1  48  per  100  pounds  at  the  elevator  t 
ley      My   heifers   f  i*    ar.    iv  rage   arr. 
15  pounds  per  d..y      vi  r    <  rricd  of  :. 
which  IS  the  approx.n:  .      ■  me  that  t 
on  feed,  at  a  daily  C'<^:     .'  j    222.  2  pci 
concentrate     consisting     of     soybean 
linseed    meal,   and   cotton-cake   meal 
costs  me  150  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Greeley 
average  ccst  of  $0  05  a  day  per  head 
feed  an  average  cf  3  pounds  cf  hay 
which  cotts  apprcximately  $0  012  p?r  h 
day.     In   add;iion    to   this   I   have   a 
laneous    expense    cf     $0  045     pt . 
day  which  covers  labor,  taxes,  ins-;..... 
expense,  depreciation,  veterinary.  In: 
other  necess^iry  Items.    There  is  also  a 
age    death    loss   cf   $0  0012    per    head, 
brings  the  total  cost  of  feediiig  one  h 
day    to    $0  3302.     I   try    to   make    an 
daily  g.-iin  on  my  cattle  of  2' 2  pounds; 
ever,  the  past  winter  has  been  so  se 
the   gain    on    the   cattle   marketed    h 
averaged  apprcx:mately  2  pounds     At 
the  top  price  on  the  Kansas  City 
$0  1275  per  pound,  from  which  there 
be  deducted  $0  0C65  to  cover  fre  ght. 
trar.>i:.    and    conioikslon    to    market 
makes  a  net  of  $0  121  per  p-jund  receiv 
ray  gam  averages  2'^   pounds  p«^r  daj 
ceive  on  this  basis  $0.3025  p?r  day  pc  ■ 
for  my  gain.     Deducting  $0  3025  frcm 
gives  me  a  loss  of  $0  0277  per  day  on 
'f  2' /pounds     Mult  plying  this  by  : 
L.  me  a  net  loss  of  $3  324  per  hoad 

i         in  v.eight  for  each  heifer  market 
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I:  is  net  for  me  to  say  whether  the  preseiit 
.'•  -.i;!  price  of  beef  is  too  high  or  not,  but 
I  do  know  that  the  squeeze  Is  all  being 
put  on  the  feeder  and  that  something  must 
be  done  to  relieve  him  Immediately  as  he  is 
not  in  a  financial  position  to  take  a  loss  of 
this  kind.  However,  this  Is  not  the  only' 
consideration  The  result  Is  that  he  ha.s 
stopped  replacing  cattle  in  his  feed  lots  which 
will  have  a  serious  reaction  on  the  supply  of 
beef  in  from  4  to  6  months  from  new.  Also 
what  guaranty  do  we  have  that  corn  and 
other  feeds  will  not  go  still  higher  during  the 
summer  months  as  they  usually  do?  As  I  see 
it.  there  is  but  one  solution:  We  must  have  a 
margin  of  profit  to  protect  us  against  con- 
tingencies or  we  cannot  operate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  essential  to  lock 
ahead  at  this  time  in  order  to  feed  our  armed 
forces  and  civilians  and  that  in  order  to  do 
so  a  change  must  be  made  in  this  program 
without  delay  I  will  gladly  continue  to  feed 
and  produce  all  of  the  beef  possible  for  my 
country  in  this  emergency  without  profit  to 
myself  if  necessary,  but  cannot  do  It  long  at 
a  loss  such  as  we  face  at  the  present  time; 
consequently,  I  have  discontinued  pucting 
replacement  cattle  in  my  yards  as  have  many 
others  Normally  I  put  In  approximately  240 
head  per  month. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  true  picture  of 
the  situation  and  will  appreciate  any  influ- 
ence which  you  may  be  in  a  position  to  use 
in  our  behalf. 

Yo  jrs  very  truly, 

Fr.\nk  B.  Davis. 


Citizenship  Recognit.on  Dav 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSHU.A  L.  JOHNS 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1942 

Mr.  JOHN.-  M:  Speaker.  Under  leava 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me.  8s  author  of  the  bill,  now  a  law. 
creating  I  Am  an  American  Day,  deliv- 
ered from  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  System 
on  May  17,  1942: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence. I  want  to  speak  at  this  time  directly 
to  those  who  have  become  of  age  during  the 
pa3t  year,  and  have  already  or  are  about  to 
assume  '.he  privileges  and  also  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  that  go  with  citizenship 
in  our  great  Nation. 

You  y(!ung  men  and  women  are  living  at 
this  hour  in  one  of  the  greatest  transition 
ages  of  i;ll  history.  We  think  of  the  dawn 
of  history,  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  end  the  reorganization  of  the  world's 
lire  whicn  followed  .he  discovery  of  America, 
as  making  great  turning  points  In  man's 
existence.  In  my  Judgment,  the  change  that 
Is  taking  place  m  human  life  today  is  even 
greater  ■  han  the  change  which  took  place 
in  the  nr.tddle  ages  or  during  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire;  it  can  be  compared  only 
with  the  dawn  of  history  Itself. 

With  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
at  war,  I  believe  the  people  of  all  the  world 
are  entering  upon  a  new  epoch,  that  man- 
kind has  again  come  face  to  face  with  des- 
tiny, that  it  has  reached  a  point  where  it 
can  txom  backward  into  the  darkness  and 
confusion  of  b3rgone  days  and   ages,  or  can 


move  forward  into  a  new  period  of  light,  self- 
government.  Justice,  and  beauty.  Whether 
It  shall  do  one  or  the  other  depends  largely 
upon  what  happens  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Here  we  have  the  conditions  of  life,  here 
we  have  the  level  of  ••lucation;  and  we  are 
the  most  highly  civilized  people  of  the  world. 
We,  therefore,  have  the  background,  and  let 
U8  hope,  the  pur]X3se  to  preserve  human  free- 
dom and  to  perfect  democracy  until  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  under  the  American 
flag,  and  all  civilized  peoples  throughout  the 
world  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  security 
and  opportunity. 

We  have  many  problems  for  you  young  men 
and  women  who  have  assumed  these  new 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  help  solve, 
problems  Involving  relations  between  capital 
and  labor,  problems  having  to  do  with  our 
economic  condition  today,  problems  involv- 
ing the  housing  of  our  people,  problems  of 
education,  in  the  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  and  our  greatest  problem  is  to 
adjust  ourselves  and  our  institutions  to  the 
conditions  as  they  occur  from  day  to  day 
as  we  all  help  to  fight  a  world   war. 

It,  therefore,  seems  Important  that  you 
understand  the  difference  between  a  dicta- 
torship and  a  democracy.  Under  a  dictator- 
ship, the  individual  exists  for  the  state.  In 
a  democracy,  a  state  exists  for  the  individ- 
ual, as  a  means  to  an  end.  and  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  is  of  supreme  Importance. 

It  is  the  claim  of  the  Nazi  and  Fascist 
dictatorships  that  the  people  will  be  better 
fed.  better  clothed,  and  have  fewer  worries 
If  the  dictator  does  all  the  thinking  and 
planning  But  in  a  democracy  we  would  all 
much  rather  share  in  the  worries;  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  state  and  hive  some- 
thing to  say  about  how  we  are  to  be  governed, 
fed.  and  clothed.  In  the  past  we  hi.ve  always 
felt  that  we  had  attained  life  above  the  mere 
level  of  food  and  shelter. 

My  sincere  hope  Is  that  you  new  citizens 
will  all  realize  that  your  education  In  citi- 
zenship is  really  Just  beginning  and  that  it 
will  never  be  completed,  no  matter  how  far 
you  go. 

Our  country  was  founded  upon  certain 
great  principles,  fundamental  in  character. 
It  seems  to  me  in  times  like  thes-;  through 
which  we  are  now  passing,  it  is  imperative 
to  consider  these  principles  and  see  to  it 
that  we  shape  our  lives  in  accord  with  them. 
Too  frequently  these  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  left  in  the  hands  of  a  few  who 
have  made  such  matters  more  or  less  their 
life  work,  when  as  a  matter  of  civic  pride 
and  responsibility  we.  too,  should  give  them 
our  personal  consideration.  Ameiica,  more 
than  ever  before,  is  looking  to  Its  young  men 
and  women  to  carry  on  her  great  principles, 
ideals,  and  traditions. 

This  is  a  peacetime  service  comparable  in 
urgency  to  that  required  of  us  in  time  cf 
war.  and  this  service  Is  the  first  obligation 
of  all  citizens.  You  as  good  cltiz-ns  mind- 
ful of  your  coimirys  traditions  and  welfare 
should  upheld  a  proper  respect  for  consti- 
tu^^ed  authority  and  assist  in  preserving  and 
advancing  the  integrity  and  prestl;?e  of  your 
Government.  We  are  now  passim:  through 
a  great  crisis  in  our  hist-ory.  pe-haps  the 
greatest  we  have  ever  faced,  and  may  I  ask 
of  you  that  you  lopk  proudly  to  our  country, 
revere  its  traditions,  fight  for  its  prosperity 
and  its  future,  and,  above  all.  live  that  life, 
whatever  its  intrinsic  reward  may  be,  which 
will  cau.se  us  to  know  that  we  all  have  been 
honorable  citizers.  appreciative  of  :he  privi- 
leges our  country  affords.  Jealous  of  its  in- 
tegrity, and  alert  in  Its  defense  Be  not 
afraid  of  patriotism:  It  is  the  soul  of  citizen- 
ship. Be  not  afraid  of  service:  it  is  the  road 
to  contentment,  and  it  Is  a  thing  ve  all  can 
give. 
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Always  realize  that  the  present  hour  is  the 
only  hour  that  you  really  possess.  It  i£  best 
Illustrated  in  the  few  lines: 

"Behind  me  is  infinite  power; 
Before  me  is  endless  possibility: 
Around  me  is  endless  opportunity; 
Why  should  I  fear?" 

And  these  words  from  the  beautiful  poem. 
Salutation  to  the  Dawn,  should  inspire  every- 
one: 

"For  yesterday  is  but  a  dream. 
And  tomorrow  is  only  a  vision; 
And  today  well  lived  mr.kes 
Every  yesterday  a  dream  of  happiness 
And  every  tomorrow  a  vision  of  hope." 


CGns;ressiana!  Responsi'niJbs 
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HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday   Mav  V>    19 42 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  people  are  united  in  "heir 
determination  to  win  this  war.  They  are 
not  complacent ;  for  they  realize  and  ap- 
preciate fully  the  dangers  from  without 
that  threaten  this  Nation  today.  They 
are  ready  and  willing  to  rrrilTr  any  sacri- 
fices that  may  be  necessaiy  .  defeat  our 
foreign  enemies  and  to  bring  peace  and 
security  to  a  war-torn  world. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  people  are  beginning  to 
sense  that  all  is  r,rt  well  on  the  home 
front.  Many  of  t;.(::i  are  recalling  the 
tragic  lesson  that  histcry  has  taught — 
that  more  nations  f  ^11  a.":  a  rp5ult  nf  weak- 
ness from  \\:-!':n  \]'::\\^  wri-  .u-'v-'Ved  by 
invaders  from  w  •;  <  n-  M  .riy  loyal 
American  citizi  i.i,  who  art,'  givmg  their 
sons  and  their  all  to  their  country  in  its 
hour  of  need,  feel  that  those  in  charge 
of  this  Government  are  not  making  the 
same  sacrifices  that  are  being  requested  of 
the  common  people. 

Too  many  of  our  citizens  look  about 
them  and  see  waste  and  extravagance  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  and  ask 
themselves,  "Why  should  we  sacrifice  to 
pay  for  such  waste  and  extravagance?" 
They  listen  to  the  President  of  their 
United  States  as  he  tells  them  that  all 
citizens  must  accept  a  lower  standard  of 
living  and  must  endure  hardships,  heavy 
tax  burdens,  and  loss  of  rights  and 
privileges  in  an  equality  of  sacrifice, 
and  then  ask  themselves,  "Why  did  he 
fail  to  pledge  us  that  the  various  agencies 
of  Government  will  be  required  to  make 
the  same  sacrifices  h^-  a'-k.'^  nf  u'^''" 

During  the  past  f ^  \v  ytar-  \h<-  people 
have  watched  their  C^r  l':  -  surrender 
many  of  its  rights  and  j::c:ogatives — 
when  such  rights  and  prerogatives  did  not 
bdong  to  the  memb*  r!:  :  :  C  ::k:!^-  — 
but  only  to  the  peopi  ;  •  .  i-  p:.  --  :■(>  d 
They  have  seen  tlit  Ciiuii-^  d  t  :• 
United  Stat*'^  u.  ■ik-'ii  i  pr. .-  ':it,r;v'  c:  ■-  - 
emment  by  d(i>jat;ng  ii^  jH'W-r.<  tu  t:!.- 
Executive  and  the  governmental  agencies 


under  his  control.  They  have  seen  such 
delegated  powers  used  by  the  bureauc- 
racies to  encroach  upon  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Government.  They  have 
noted  the  mushroom  growth  of  the  bu- 
reaucracies and  the  self-governing  agen- 
cies of  government  with  grave  alarm,  and 
with  a  growing  fear  for  the  future  of  our 
free  institutions.  They  have  watched 
with  astonishment  as  bureaucrats  have 
challenged  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
people's  Representatives  in  the  Congress 
to  serve  their  constituents  as  their  judg- 
ment and  wisdom  dictate.  They  have 
been  amazed  at  the  arrogance  with  which 
some  bureaucrats  have  endeavored  to 
limit  and  circumscribe  the  activities  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  American  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  the  Congress  is 
made  up  of  fine  and  outstanding  men 
and  women  individually,  but  that  as  a 
collective  body,  courage  and  leadership 
are  lacking.  They  know  that  many  of 
us  have  voted  our  convictions  and  lived 
up  to  our  responsibilities,  but  insist  that 
too  often  the  greater  number  In  Con- 
gress have  followed  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance and  have  meekly  approved  the 
requests,  and  carried  out  the  instruc- 
tions and  wishes,  of  those  outside  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  the  Congress  will  ever 
again  exert  its  independence  and  resume 
its  rightful  place  as  a  coordinate  branch 
of  this  Government.  They  are  beginning 
to  ask  whether  the  Congress  or  the  bu- 
reaucrats are  in  charge  of  their  Govern- 
ment. They  are  beginning  to  insLst  that 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
exercise  its  rights,  carry  out  its  constitu- 
tional duties,  and  live  up  to  its  sacred 
responsibilities  by  curbing  the  growth  of 
the  bureaucracies,  by  eliminating  the 
governmental  agencies  that  are  of  no  real 
value  or  worth  to  the  war  effort,  and  by 
compelling  all  the  remaining  divisions  of 
the  Government  to  practice  the  same 
rigid  economy-^d  to  make  the  same 
Spartan  sacrifices  as  are  being  demanoed 
of  the  people. 

Yes,  Mr.  Sp'  aktr,  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica are  awak-  n.r.g  to  the  dangers  tliat 
confront  representative  government  from 
within.  They  are  becoming  convinced, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are  many,  b<Dth 
in  and  out  of  the  Government  service, 
who  are  desirous  of  changing  our  form 
of  government,  and  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  war  emergency  to  further  their 
nefarious  plans. 

The  American  peopi*  Mi  Sy*  a^er,  are 
demanding  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  reassert  its  rielnful   au- 

I  thority  and  exercise  its  piup.  1  i)owers. 
They  are  demanding  that  the  Congress, 

I   as  representatives  of  the  people,  rid  the 

I  Government  of  those  agencies  that  injure 
and  interf.  :f-  v  ;;:  n  ,;  war  effort.  The 
people  of  Aii.t :  la  uui.t  to  win  this  war, 
Mr.  Speaker.  They  are  determined  that 
!i:ey  will  win  it,  but  in  its  winning  they 
CO  not  want  to  lose  representative  gov- 

'  emment,  free  enterprise,  the  American 


way  of  life,  or  the  traditional  \\b'^v.\  :.:  d 
freedom  that  have  b'-i^n  r^';:-  Tln,y  me 
looking.  Mr.  Sp(  a. :•  r  :  •  ;;■  Conpre.'^s  of 
the  United  States  ic  p:  •  <  •  and  m;i::i'a.:i 
the  priceless  hcritag-  ol  nee  goveninieni 
that  has  been  theirs.  Tliey  expect  the 
Congress  to  guard  and  defend  their  inter- 
ests on  the  home  front,  as  well  as  on  the 
foreign  fronts,  of  this  war. 

M:  s:  iKcr.  it  is  my  hope  and  prayer 
thai  Liit  American  Congress  will  accept 
its  responsibilities  and  be  most  zealous 
in  defending  this  form  of  government 
and  the  rights  of  our  citizens  thereunder. 
Let  us  make  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
representative  government  survives  by 
refusing  to  surrender  our  legislative  con- 
trols. Let  us  strengthen  them  Instead 
and  exercise  them  uis-iv  nnd  ueil,  and 
only  in  the  mtere.si  it  ^:-,  c.  -afe.  and 
sane  government.  Let  us  cut  to  the  very 
bone  the  civ;]  expenditures  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. Lt  t  us  eliminate  every  un- 
needed  agency  within  tiir  t .  vernrnental 
structure.  Let  us  put  a  .sup  to  unneeded 
expenditures,  waste  and  extravagance, 
and  social  experimentations.  Let  us  get 
down  to  action  and  win  this  war.  and 
preserve  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment which  has  made  this  Nation  great. 


He.l  Hit 
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HON.  W!i  [JAM  L.NELSON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  Ot    l.LPi  ESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  i'  •;. 

^!:  MlM-:,  M:  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
here  inserting  a  poem,  Heil  Hitler!,  by 
Dr.  Jay  William  Hudson,  professor  of 
philosophy.  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  and  who  presents  a 
striking  picture  of  the  hellishness  of 
Hitlerism: 

HEIL   HrrLEHl 

The  Beast  roams  o'er  the  earth  and  works  hla 
will; 
His  fangs  are  blood v  and  his  eyes  aflame 
With  lust  to  kill; 

And  millions,  dying,  execrate  his  name. 
While  millions   of   his  minions  shout  ac- 
claim: 

Heil  Hitler! 

He  has  butchered  our  wives  and  cur  daugh- 
ters; 

He  has  butchered  the  sons  they  bcre; 
He  has  bloodied  the  seas  with  his  slaughters. 

And  his  path  is  a  welter  of  gore; 
He  has  watered  the  earth  with  our  tears. 

And  the  har%'est  is  not  o'erlate: 
The  doom  of  unspeakable  fears, 

And  hate. 

The  sky,  whose  bounteous  depths  once  gave  us 
peace. 
Is  blackened  by  the  engines  of  his  spite 
Without  siucease: 
For  him  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  are 

light 
To  pave  his  spleen  and  guide  his  mtirder- 
ous  might. 

Hell  Hitler! 


t       # 
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At  !  -  unfurled; 

The  sl.mc  i.:  h.;  ^p.ule  drips 

Prom  the  banners  of  all  the  wor  d! 
Once  thry  w-.r.?  valorous  flags. 

Their  glory  by  p  *ets  sung: 
He  has  trcd  them  as  cbscene  rags. 

In  dung. 

The  rnre  of  Mcses.  Da\id,  Christ,  bnd  Paul. 

Wl  us  gave  us  gifts  t>eyonc  compute. 

Are  ex..--  . 

Thetr   set?rs   are   fltd.   and   all   tlieir   poets 

mute. 
And   lips   that   sing   no   mere   npw    moan 
salute: 

Hell  Hitler! 

He  has  sewn  the  seed  of  his  natio(i 

In  rape  all  over  the  car'h: 
It  IS  strewn  with  the  lewd  damnatKjn 

Of  babies  cf  bastard  birth 
The  srream'?  cf  wife  and  of   maldeh 

Are  heard  by  the  watch  we  keep 
Ravaged  and  agcny-laden. 

They  weep. 

Is  this  the  leader  of  your  chosen  rice? 

Is  this  the  thing  lor  which  you  fight  and 

die? 

Look  on  his  face! 

All  hall   the  image  of  your  god   njost  high! 

This  monster   whom  vour  shoutl  igs  deify: 

Hell  Hitler! 

He  hss  sneered  at  our  Corsj.i'>.utiori 

He  has  laughed  at  cur  Bills  of  Ri  ;hts 
He  has  mrcktd  with  his  per.-^ecutloi  s 

The  battle  'hat  freedom  fi£;hts; 
He  has  goaded  the  peaciful  races 

To  war  with  his  poisonous  brcat|i 
Belching  hs  ilea  in  their  faces. 

And  death 

idck 


of  hair 
miuih   that 


Behold  the  Bea-t:    That  uncouth 
Athwart    a   vap:d    brow;    that 
sneers; 
There  eyes  that  st.ue 

With  angry  venom,  and   those  gluttonous 

ears. 

Attuned    to   screams   of    babies,    and    the 
cheers : 

Hell  Hitler! 

His  people  drlrk  of  his  raving. 

And  srtiack  their  lip«  at  hi.=  :=p?|w; 
He  ha.**  ravi>hed  beyond  all  saving 

The  Gern-.any  that  we  knew; 
He  has  snienred  with  her  blood  tli(p  roll 

Of  the  great  her  spirit  bred. 
Till  Germany,  mind  and  soul. 

Is  dead. 

Wherever  wrong  has  triumphed,  he  iras  there: 
When  Scciates  was  martyred,  he  fas  there; 
He   w.is  there. 

When  Christ,  our  Lord,  was  muijdered;  he 

was  there 
And   mocked   and   spat   upon   Hfm.   dying 
there 

Heil  Hitler! 

He  has  seized  with  his  lecherous  lingers 

The  ttols  that  the  masters  wrcui  ;ht, 
Tb  strangle  the  song  of  the  singer 

Tlie  Truth  that  the  masters  scupllt : 
She  is  fair,  and  we  shall  not  foisal  e  her; 

She  is  loved  by  us  all  frcm  of  yoe 
He  luris  her  with  lies  and  would  piake  h?r 

A  whore. 
When  shall  we  laugh  again  the  gccc 

And  mothers  croon  to  babes  the 
And  children  p!ay. 

Nor  dread  his  fearsome  \'ultures  cjf 
Nor  hear  his  vandals  raise  thei 
crv: 

Heil  Hitler! 

He  has  looted  the  trea.<ures  of  age  i 

He  has  shattered  ihem  with  his 
He  has  looted  with  ignorant  ra^es 

The  genius  of  Germany's  sons: 
He  has  looted  our  hearths  of  their 

And  the  hopes  that  glowed  in  the 
He  has  trampled  ou  all  our  desirej 

And  dreams. 


o'.d  way? 
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What  shall  the  harvest  be?     His  legions  sown 
Dec?p  in  the  mire  and  drenched  with  rains 
of  tears? 
Win  It  atone  I 

For  all  the  lies  they  fought  for  through  the 

years? 
From  countless  graves  arise  their  ghastly 
Jeers: 

Hell  Hitler!  | 

His  Insolence  sought  a  glory 

To  kings  and  tyrants  forbidden; 
Forgotten   the  ancient  story 

Of  empires  demolished  and  hidden 
In  dust;  defeated  and  fated 

To  rise  from  their  ruins  never; 
Buried  in  ashes  and  hated. 

Forever. 

O'er   land   and   sea,   more   clarion-bold   and 
clear. 
The   nations   cry  for   vengeance   for   their 
wrongs. 
And  one  can  hear 

The  thunders  cf  their  ancient  battle  songs 
Arise    to    drown     the    mouthing    of    the 
throngs: 

Hell  Hitler!  | 

■ 
The  Judgment  of  God  Is  spoken: 

His  might  shall  totter  and  crumble; 
VanquUhed.  condemned,  and  broken. 

His  pride  shall  falter  and  stumble: 
He  shall  flee  down  the  blood  of  his  path, 

O'er  the  rim  of  oblivion  hurled. 
Pursued  by  the  storm  of  the  wrath 

Of  the  world! 


Titr^ck    J,    C-!:,'-d 
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HON.  CHARLEi  H.  LEAVY 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1942 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
never  become  accustomed  nor  indifferent 
to  the  unexpected  and  unwelcome  calls 
made  by  Death  in  this  Chamber.  When 
he  beckoned  to  our  beloved  friend.  Pat- 
rick J.  BoL.fND.  to  come  with  him,  it  re- 
sulted in  a  shock  to  all  of  us  beyond  words 
to  de.scribe. 

I  often  thought  that  P.^t  Bol.'vnd  occu- 
pied one  of  the  most  d  fflcult  and  like- 
wise one  of  the  most  important  positions 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  of 
majority  whip.  During  my  almost  6 
years  of  service  here.  I  had  learned  to 
know  him  intimately,  re.'^pect  him  great- 
ly, and  developed  an  afTection  for  him. 
such  as  is  only  found  in  this  great  legis- 
lative body.  He  served  his  Nation  in  a 
manner  that  could  well  become  an  ideal 
and  standard  for  us  all.  He  was  "faith- 
ful to  the  end," 

P.M  BoL.AND  possessed  many  rare  traits, 
but  to  me  it  always  seemed  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  patient,  sympathetic, 
and  courteous  men  I  have  ever  met.  No 
Member  on  either  side  of  the  House  ever 
doubted  him.  and  no  Member,  whether 
he  was  a  newcomer  or  one  who  had  been 
here  for  years,  hesitated  to  discuss  with 
him  his  individual  problems  as  they 
afTectcd  his  district,  his  State,  and  the 
Nation  with  perfect  candor.  Likewise.  I 
know  that  no  Member  ever  contacted  Pat 
BoLAND  in  this  regard  who  did  not  receive 
a  most  courteous  and  helpfiil  considera- 


tion. Regardless  of  how  heavy  his  bur- 
dens were,  he  always  found  time  to  listen 
to  our  problems  and  give  counsel,  con- 
sideration, and  advice  in  th?  solution  of 
them.  His  life  was  one  of  exceptional 
service,  and  he  practiced  the  teachings 
of  his  faith,  and  sought  to  live  true  to 
the  standards  set  by  the  Savour  of  man- 
kind. 

When  his  soul  winged  its  way  through 
space  to  appear  before  the  perfect  Judge 
of  Mankind,  we  know  that  tlie  judgment 
was,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant." 

Millions  of  Americans,  who  did  not 
have  the  rare  privilege  oj  personally 
knowing  our  departed  friend,  are  today 
enjoying  a  fuller,  more  complete,  and 
happier  life  by  reason  of  the  distin- 
guished service  he  rendered  to  them  in 
this  body.  All  of  us  who  weie  blessed  by 
serving  here  with  him  respected  and 
loved  him.  and  our  lives  have  been 
strengthened  and  enriched  by  reason  of 
the  unusual  privilege  that  has  been  curs, 
and  we  can  well  repeat  the  words  of  the 
poet  who.  when  he  lest  a  most  intimate 
personal  friend,  said: 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee,  friend  of  my 

better  days. 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee,  nor  named 

thee  but  to  praise. 
Tears  fell  when  thou  wert  dying  from  eyes 

unused  to  weep. 
And  long  where  thou  art  lying  will  tears  the 

cold  turf  steep. 
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SMITH 


Or     WLSCUNSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE  NTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  l'M2 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisccnsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Janesville  Gazette.  Janesville, 
Wis.,  on  General  MacArthur.  praising  his 
truthfulness  in  reporting  the  facts  with- 
out revealing  any  secrets  that  might  help 
the  enemy. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  loom  like  a  superma  i  Is  his  e.xer- 
ciss  of  ordinary  horse  sense  on  subjects  that 
others  are  simultaneously  tang  ing  up  in  a 
sliein  of  folderol.  Take  this  matter  of  report- 
ing results  01  battles,  for  instance. 

A  day  after  our  Navy  Department  had  begun 
a  repetition  of  the  Counderlrg  ambiguity 
which  outr;;ged  the  people  in  tlie  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  naval  engagement  off  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  General  MacArthur  issues  a  sim- 
ple, dirert,  and  ample  statement  covering  the 
epochal  batt't  of  the  Coral  Sea. 

None  of  the  riff'culcus  is  found  in  the  Mac- 
Arthur  report.  He  teils  us  we  get  the  best  of 
the  initial  engagement,  the  probable  dam-^ge 
to  the  enemy,  and  what  may  be  expected  hi 
the  future  Then  he  treats  us  llice  adults  in- 
stead of  children  in  relerence  -.o  American 
losses.  Dismissing  Japanese'clainis  of  damage 
to  our  nava:  forces  as  fantastic,  he  strikes 
stra-ght  to  .he  point:  "Our  losses  compared 
with  his  own  are  relatively  ligh:.  The  only 
rea.-on  they  have  not  been  published  at  the 
present  time  is  oecause  they  wo'ild  reveal  to 
him  Inlormation  of  value." 
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Compare  tnls  with  the  battle  of  Java,  where 
we  Irarred  rt  the  enemy's  losses  wnhout  so 
much  as  a  hint  of  our  own  for  weeks  Or 
compare  it  with  the  asinine  story  cleared 
through  our  Washington  censors  Friday  that 
American  looses  were  confined  to  three  air- 
planes 

From  General  MacArthur  wt  get  the  truth; 
Rll  the  truth  lo  which  we  are  entitled,  wllhcut 
gl:gar  coatin^;!;  of  amb'guity  or  optimistically 
fa'.«e  ImpHcuion  Ncr  does  he  reveal  any 
secrets  that  rt.lcht  help  the  enemy 

Will  the  Washington  censors  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  N-  vy  kindly  obKge  by  copying  this 
leaf  from  the  MacArthur  r.otebcok?  It  is  a 
needed  lersci.  in  the  technique  of  maintaining 
public  moiale  by  releasing  facts  promptly, 
with  proper  regard  for  their  significance. 


Where  I.)l;.:s  the  Clai:!:'  I'^i''): 
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OF 

I  C^:    CIAIE  E   HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  19,  1942 

Mr.  HOFFT.IAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the 
light  of  the  disposition  of  some  of  our 
people  to  hold  the  Congress  responsible 
for  all  of  the  evils  to  wh  eh  cur  country 
may  have  lallen  heir.  I  am  sure  that  that 
which  Mr.  Westbrock  Pegler  wrote  in  his 
nationally  syndicated  column  of  May  14, 
under  the  headline  "Senate,  not  House, 
shiiks  labor  duty,"  will  be  found  to  be 
very  interesting  to  the  membership  of 
this  body  as  well  as  to  the  people  of 
the  country.  Because  of  its  timely  na- 
ture, I  r.sk  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
member.ship  that  it  may  be  spread  upon 
the  pages  of  the  Congee  signal  RECor.D. 

The  article  rcfened  to  follows: 

SENATE,    NOT    HOUSE,    SHIRKS   LAEOn  DtTTT 

(By  Wcstbrook  Pegler) 

For  some  strange  reason,  probably  psycho- 
Icglcal.  the  statesmen  of  cur  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appear  to  be  held  refeponsitle  by 
the  public  for  the  absence  of  any  lav.s  to 
establish  legal  ccntrol  of  those  fabulouslv 
rich  and  powerful  politicrl  organizations 
commonly  known  as  labor  unions  The  fact 
Is.  however,  that  the  lower  House  has  been 
verj-  spirited  in  Its  fight  to  retain  for  the 
National  Legisl.-.ture  the  law-making  func- 
tion assigned  to  Concres.s  In  the  American 
system  of  government.  It  is  the  Senate 
which  has  repeatedly  blocked  siich  reforms. 
The  Senate  l.=  our  R.lchstag,  obedient  to  the 
Executive  and  political  power  of  the  party 
leader  and  In  this  particular  affair  the  Senate 
Is  protecting  a  gigantic  political  racket  which 
has  a  total  Income  sufficient  to  buy  all  the 
elections  In  the  country  If  properly  admin- 
istered and  provided  the  thieves  in  union 
office  do  not  steal  too  much  The  Senate  is 
a  very  arrogant  organization,  blown  up  with 
pomposity  and  Indifferent  to  the  will  and 
interest  of  the  people.  Senators  are  con- 
temptuous toward  the  rabble  whose  votes  put 
them  where  they  are  because  they  enjoy  a 
much  longer  term  and  thus  greater  Job 
security. 

They  are  much  more  sensitive  concerning 
their  prerogatives  than  they  are  about  their 
duties  and  they  gang  up  together,  as  mem- 
bers of  a  rather  snooty  club,  to  favor  one 
another  at  the  expense  of  the  governmental 
system  oi  which  they  are.  at  the  present  writ- 
ing, a  very  discreditable  unit.  They  are.  In  a 
sense,  ambassadors  of  their  respective  States 


at  the  center  of  the  National  Government, 
whereas  the  Congressmen  are  Intimately  of 
the  people  and  much  more  responsive  to  the 
popular  will. 

The  will  of  the  people  with  regard  to  rcckets 
and  much  other  corruption  in  the  unions 
was  e.xpressed  twice  In  the  lower  House  In 
the  pass.ipe  of  bills  which  would  have  placed 
responsibility  on  these  Irresponsible  and,  in 
many  ways,  criminal  power  groups.  Even 
Democrats  In  the  lower  House  voted  against 
the  power  of  the  White  House  and  the  pclitt- 
cal  teirorlsts  of  the  unions,  but  the  Senate 
has  permitted  both  bills  to  lie  smothered  in 
the  Committee  of  Labor  «t  the  request  or  the 
admlnistiatlon. 

What  did  these  bills  propose?  They  pro- 
posed nothing  harmful  to  labor.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  designed  to  protect  rank 
and  file  workers  and  the  whole  country  from 
tlie  union  brsse.s  and  to  frustiate  the  obvious 
design  cf  the  President's  paity  to  establish 
as  a  permanent  power  a  subgcvernmeut, 
ilchcr  in  cash  wealth  than  any  other  Interest, 
and  responsible  to  no  authority  but  obedient 
to  the  President  as  its  political  protector. 
The  connection  between  theso  unions,  whose 
terroristic  practices  are  well  known  and  ccm- 
paiabie  to  those  of  Adolf  Hitler's  brown  shirts 
and  the  govtrnir.g  party  h:s  finally  besn 
acknov;ledged  by  Attorney  C2:ieral  Blddl3. 

And,  of  course,  all  Members  of  bcth  Houses 
of  Congress  know  the  membership  of  the 
unions  Is  largely  captive  and  lnvolunt,.iry, 
Lcok.ne  back  now  they  can  see  that  the  so- 
called  Wagner  Act,  v,hich  was  not  the  work 
of  Senator  Wagneh  at  all  but  a  party  act,  was 
usrd  not  so  much  to  enable  workers  to  se- 
lect their  bargaining  agents  a;?  to  drive  them 
into  unions  ani.  actually,  to  make  th:m  ac- 
cept barf.ainlng  agents  selected  for  them  by 
the  governing  party 

The  House  h.is  tried  to  break  up  this  gi- 
gantic plot  to  destroy  the  Ancrican  form  cf 
government  and  bleed  the  people  of  the 
mor.ey  with  which  to  pay  for  their  own 
chains,  but  the  Senate  hns  thwarted  all  at- 
tempts by  the  nesati'.e  process  of  klLng  the 
bills  In  committee  Thus,  most  cf  the  Indi- 
vidual Senators  may  e?cape  responsibility  for 
active  participation  In  the  betrayal 

In  view  of  the  record,  the  candidates  for 
reelection  to  the  lower  House  deserve  Intel- 
1  gent  hearing  rather  than  mass  repudiation 
by  the  voters.  If  a  Congressman  did  vote  for 
thcs3  reforms  his  vote  should  be  given  con- 
sideration and  the  fact  shcuUi  be  considered 
also  that  the  lower  Hcuse  is  far  superior  to 
the  Senate  In  character  and  politlcil  honesty. 

By  tradition  or  superstition  the  Senate 
has  always  been  regarded  as  fj.Te  upper  Hcuse 
and  the  perple,  sometlmcf.  Instinctively, 
blame  the  representatives  for  failure-  whicii 
are  net  chargeable  to  thpm  Probably  the 
reaocn  Is  that  the  lower  House  Is  so  close  to 
the  people,  but  in  this  case  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Congressmen  threw  their  country 
dov.n. 


Fob   f'V'.Vi^   K-vf-iU  a  L;  t'p  f'   t'-;:-  Pr;M!'> 
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FMTFNSION  OF  REMARKS 

H:N.  EERTnAflD  W.  (iCARKAr.T 

,.,;   CALiroE.N..\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1942 

M; .  GEAliliAK'T  Mr,  Speaker,  during 
the  period  j1  my  membership  in  this  leg- 
islative body  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 


to  have  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  two  ai,  fine  American  gentlemen  as 
I  could  ever  hope  to  know — one.  Dr. 
Stuart  Brown  Munraster.  of  Washington. 
D  C.  an  eminent  man  of  science,  whoje 
miracles  in  .'■urgcry  have  never  ceased  to 
excite  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  h:s 
professional  associates;  the  other,  Mr. 
Robert  H,  Davis,  a  veteran  columnist  of 
the  New  York  Sun.  whose  scintillant  pen 
and  personal  charm  have  long  ago  won 
for  him  a  permanent  place  in  the  hearts 
of  millions  who  find  delight  in  his  daily 
disquisitions. 

Thcugh  their  respective  professions 
lead  them  down  increasingly  divergent 
paths  as  they  wend  their  weary  ways 
through  this  vale  of  tears  called  life,  it 
was  but  natural  that  fate  should  decree 
that  these  tv.-o  splendid  people  should 
meet,  become  well  acquainted  and  form 
for  each  other  an  afTection  so  warm  that 
neither  time  nor  separation  will  cool. 
Such  was  the  happy  outcome  of  a  Davis 
visitation  in  Washington  of  la.st  fall. 

In  glancing  through  a  ytllowing  issue 
of  this  famous  New  York  journal  while 
visiting  with  Mr.  Justice  Wardoll.  an- 
other old  friend  who,  coincidentally.  was 
a  "roomie"  cf  Bob  Davis  during  the  r 
cub  reporUng  days  of  long  ago.  my  eyes 
lighted  upon  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
pen  of  this  wandering  schoiia.st  in  which 
is  told  something  of  the  human  side  of 
the  life  of  the  other  of  whom  I  hav« 
already  spcken.  this  faithful  physician, 
skilled  surgeon,  loyal  friend,  and  jovial 
companion  of  those  who  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  penetrate  that  forbidden 
barrier  whch  science  ever  throws  around 
its  abler  sons. 

Because  the  story  which  Bob  Davis 
reveals  is  on?  cf  that  kind  which  makes 
all  the  world  akin,  one  which  you,  my 
colleagues,  will.  I  am  quite  certain,  find 
happiness  in  reading.  I  am  constrained 
to  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
mem.berihip  that  that  which  this  con- 
vivial r€  porter  wrote  concerning  thi.s 
kindly  physician  may  be  spread  upon  th(? 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  as  <i 
part  of  tills  day's  proceedings. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

BOn    DAVIS    REVEALS 

Washington,  D  C— At  the  University  Club, 
where  I  was  made  comfortable  during  my 
visit,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  brcakfa:.t  occa- 
sionally of  a  mornlnp  with  Dr  Sfuart  Brown 
Muncaster,  the  celebrated  ophthalmologist, 
now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  who  looks 
a'jout  60.  captures  half  the  senior  golf 
trophies  offered  around  Washington,  and 
claims  to  be  "past  49  " 

In  January  1940  Dr.  Murcaster  success- 
fully removed  a  cataract  frcm  the  eye  of  a 
95-ycar-old  patient  for  which  he  is  still  re- 
ceiving congratulations  from  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmologists  and  from 
brother  as.soclates  at  the  Epiixopal  E:.e.  Ea^ 
and  Throat  Hospital.  Ir.  that  particular  op- 
eration, patient  and  doctor  totaled  177  years. 

Ore  morning  the  doctor,  summoned  from 
the  breakfast  table  by  phone.  exca<=ed  him- 
self and  fled  precipitately  Congressman 
Eehth.\nd  W.  Gearhart,  of  Callforiiia,  &  more 
leisurely  member  of  the  round  tabie,  there- 
upon took  occasion  to  Impart  a  secret 

"Of  the  major  operations  performed  by  our 
friend,"  said  he,  "the  one  that  gave  Mun- 
caster  the  greatest  satisfaction  centers  abcun 
a  Boston  terrier,  9  years  old.  from  whcse  eye.s 
he  removed  cataracts.     With  the  aid  of  a  local 
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anesthetic  and  the  soothing  word  of 
tress,  pcured  out  during  the  swlf' 
of  the  skillfully  wielded  blade  In    I 
casters  deft  fingers,  the  falling  lich: 
an  Instant  lifted,  to  be  followed  by 
tion  and  bandaj^es  to  be  later  di 
j>aw  that  dog  after  his  sight  was  res 
his  mistress — and  saw  Dr  MunCiOstcr 

"IDo  you  suppose  the  terrier  knew.' 
"tiiat  it  was  the  doctor's  magic  wl^ 
given  him  his  sight?  ' 

■"I  can't  say  whether  he  did  or  not 
the  Californian  "but  I  can  tell  you  o 
Muncaster  will  go  to  his  grave  than 
fnr  the  power  given  him  to  cast  t 
from  a  dogs  eyes.  Ask  him.  If  you 
observe  how  easily  a  man  of  84  can  s 
like  a  bey  of  15." 
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HON.  A.ARON  LANE  FOfllD 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.A|nVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1    i  - 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.     '!; 
er.  under  lea\'e  to  extend   ::      :|::,aiks.   i 
I  present  the  following  pot:.,  c  ni posed 
by  a  very  fine  constituent  of  minje 

Two  things  to  f\ght  for  In  the  brgiilning 
To  win  the  war  and  write  the  pea^e  worth 

winning 
We  are  deep  in  a  war  with  Hitler 

Of  course  we  all   should  have  a  crjed 
And  wear  a  badge  and  let  it  read 
We  are  deep  In  a  war  with  Hitler. 

We  must  fight  to  remain  free 
So  don't  blame  the  war  on  me. 
We  are  deep  in  a  war  with  Hitler. 

No  "smear  campalen  "  do  we  need. 

We  should  wear  a  badge  and  let  It  r|ad. 

We  are  deep  in  a  war  with  Hitler. 

We  only  live  once  in  this  clime. 
With  no  time-and-a-half  time. 
We  are  deep  in  a  war  with  Hitler. 

If  our  flag  goes  mast. 

There  will  be  no  time-and-a-half. 

We  are  deep  in  a  war  with  Huler. 

To  show  that  I  am  true, 
I  a*k  no  pay  for  what  I  do 
While  we  are  deep  In  a  war  with  Hitler. 

The  boys  that  fell  at  Bataan 
Made  the  nail  prints  In  our  hand. 
We  are  deep  In  a  war  with  Hitler. 

Some  never  saw  the  bcoger 

Til  they  cut  down  on  their  sugar. 

That  we  are  deep  in  a  war  with  Hitle^ 

You  may  rant,  you  may  swear. 
But  we  have  the  badge  to  wear. 
We  are  deep  In  a  war  with  Hitler. 

There  Is  no  use  In  crying. 
The  boys  out  front  are  dying. 
We  are  deep  In  a  war  with  Hitler. 

The  scarecrow  Is  no  booger. 
We  will  do  without  cur  suga- 
While  we  are  deep  in  a  war  wr!.  H 

The  One  that  w:ll  save  us  all 
Was  given  vinegar  and  gall. 
We  are  deep  In  a  war  with  Hitler. 

When  our  b  '«  ar-  -  n~. ,:  :_•  '■     <. 
We  will  rev-        ■':  -   -"-.c  •:   A   ■ 

But  there  vs...   -e  :..   _--_.j  ,:  :.:  H.^f 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1942 

M:  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
a  statement  on  overtime,  prepared  lor 
his  employer  by  a  shop  superintendent 
in  a  Midwest  factory.  The  employer  in 
this  case  told  me  that  he  had  occasionally 
discu-ssed  the  40-hour  week  and  other 
questior\s  with  the  shop  superintendent, 
and  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  that 
he  had  vevy  definite  ideas  based  upon  his 
own  experience  working  with  the  men 
in  the  factory.  This  employer  then  re- 
quested this  executive  mechanic,  whose 
position  is  that  of  shop  superintendent, 
to  take  the  trouble  to  write  cut  his  ideas. 
I  think  that  Members  of  this  House  will 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  get  the 
first-hand  reaction  of  an  efficient  toiler 
who  is  responsible  for  getting  24-hcur 
production  in  a  factory  now  devoted  100 
percent  to  war  production. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  there  have  been  quite 
a  few  discussions  over  the  radio  and  articles 
In  the  newspapers  regarding  the  40-hour 
week.  There  have  been  suggestions  that  com- 
pensation for  overtime  be  entirely  abolished, 
and  in  many  Instances  they  make  compari- 
sons with  the  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  I 
would  like  to  give  you  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience. 

I  do  feel  that  1  have  been  in  contact  with 
labor  the  greater  part  of  my  life  and  have 
gathered  in  these  many  years  a  fair  under- 
standing of  labor  problems  When  our  Gov- 
ernment established  the  8-hcur  day  as  a  law 
it.  of  course,  came  through  two  sources. 
Rrst.  employers  were  training  only  a  limited 
number  of  Individuals,  and,  if  business  was 
good,  they  worked  them  overtime  without 
extra  pay.  and  the  taxpayer  had  to  take  care 
of  a  certain  number  of  unemployed  people, 
the  reason,  unwise  distribution  of  work  and 
income  Second,  due  to  many  well-known 
circumstancps.  the  union  organization  grew 
stronger  each  month  In  the  past  years  and 
the  policies  of  the  politicians  of  the  past  en- 
couraged their  growth  because  labor  was  not 
protected  as  a  group  in  the  same  manner  as 
private  enterprises.  The  result  was  extreme 
strong  pressure  from  union  organizations  and 
an  8-hour  day  was  the  final  result  for  any 
recognizable   concern. 

In  regard  to  the  extra  pay  for  overtime.  I 
wish  to  explain  this:  If  a  man  works  8  hours 
a  day.  his  supervisors  actually  compel  him  to 
give  them  8  hours  of  good  work.  and.  because 
cf  some  circumstances  he  is  requested  to  work 
additional  hours,  whether  at  intervals  or  on  a 
continuous  working  schedule,  I  am  sure  the 
man  is  entitled  to  time  and  one-half  for  any 
time  worked  ever  a  40-hour  workweek.  Un- 
der the  present  circumstances.  I  feel  that  the 
40-hour  week  should  be  guarded. 

So  many  p>eople.  and  especially  those  that 
only  see  others  work,  think  it  Is  nothing  ex- 
ceptional to  stand  any  amount  of  hours  in 
front  of  high-productive  machinery.  My 
experience  shows  me  that  if  a  man  is  giving 
you  an  honest  day's  work,  especially  where  a 
man  is  compelled  consistently  to  watch  and 
operate  any  of  the  modern  high-productive 
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machinery,  he  has  really  worke<l  his  nerves 
as  well  as  his  endurance  In  thosi-  8  hours. 

There  are  many  people  like  myself  who  put 
In  many  hours;  in  fact,  I  put  in  many  more 
hours  than  my  workmen  do  In  the  plant,  but 
we  must  always  remember  that  discussions, 
occasional  walks  through  the  p  ant.  change 
cf  thoughts,  etc.,  give  anyone  time  to  relax 
and  new  energy  is  stored  up  for  t:ie  next  work 
to  be  handled.  Therefore,  I  p?rsonally  do 
net  feel  that  I  am  overworkec  working  7 
days  a  week  and  at  least  9  to  10  hours  daily, 
while  if  I  were  to  stand  on  my  feet  for  10 
hours  daily,  make  all  body  mo'ements  and 
have  keen-eye  performance,  I  don't  think 
that  I  could  hold  out  working  the  same 
hours  as  I  am  now  doing. 

Truly,  we  are  jow  In  a  very  dangerous 
emergency,  and  no  matter  what  we  do  it  will 
never  be  enough,  nor  should  wt  ever  expect 
that  we  need  to  be  patted  on  ,he  shoulder 
for  It.  Let  us  be  democratic  ir  all  ways  of 
handling  our  resources,  especiall  f  a  working- 
man's  good  will.  We  have  been  given  the 
8-hour  day,  and  I  am  sure  thi  t  labor  and 
labor  leaders  In  the  country  will  agree  there 
should  be  no  dorble  pay  paid  for  any  time  on 
any  day,  and  surely  by  paying  ti  ne  and  one- 
half  for  all  extra  work  should  be  fair,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  will  make  up  for  the  extra  wear 
and  tear  on  the  Individuals  Let  us  not  talk 
consistently  about  what  labor  ought  to  do; 
it  often  sounds  as  though  they  were  the  only 
guilty  group  In  the  whole  Nation,  and  all  the 
hatred  that  some  persons  build  up  against 
them  Is  only  ignorance  e.xercis3d  in  many 
previous  years  The  result  is  that  there  have 
been  extremely  strong  union  mo\ements,  and 
in  many  cases  there  have  been  unjust  and 
very  rude  demands  of  labor,  and  hate  and 
unfilled  promises  by  some  employers  la  the 
outgrowth. 

I  am  enclosing  one  of  our  working  sched- 
ules to  show  you  just  how  we  handle  the  over- 
time situation.  We  are  a  union  .shop,  and  we 
experienced  no  trouble  in  getting  our  approx- 
imately 450  employees  to  abolish  double  time 
for  Sundays,  and  they  were  all  willing  to 
accept  a  52-hour  week  schedule  working  7|i 
hours  4  days  and  2  days  11  hour:;,  being  paid 
58  hours  weekly.  Every  employee  has  at  least 
40  hours'  rest  for  their  respective  Saturday 
afternoon  and  Sunday,  and  the  i)lant  is  con- 
tinuously in  operation  for  7  days,  24  hours 
per  day,  minus  the  three  '.j-hou  lunch  pe- 
riods daily. 

In  our  first  experience  on  this  working 
schedule  we  just  about  reachel  the  same 
output  or  a  trifle  over  our  fornier  six  days' 
performance.  The  explanation  for  this  is  that 
every  Individual  had  to  get  acquainted  or 
accustomed  to  this  I  working  system,  which 
was  a  change  of  working  hours  eating  pe- 
riods, etc.  After  four  weeks  of  operation 
there  was  a  decided  step-up  and  we  actually 
had  an  Increase  of  one-seventh  or  better  In 
our  production,  which,  of  course  will  be  ob- 
vious in  your  general  books  I  do  wish  to 
mention  that  when  a  man  works  11  hours, 
that  is,  he  is  actually  12  hours  in  the  plant! 
having  two  'j-hour  rest  periods  you  watch 
this  individual  his  last  2  hour,,  which  Is 
especially  true  on  the  one  shift  tliat  starts  at 
4  in  the  afternoon  and  works  until  4  in  the 
morning,  there  is  a  very  decided  hardship  and 
you  can  really  see  that  each  one  cf  these  men 
Is  just  giving  everything  he  has. 

From  the  aforesaid,  you  can  understand 
why  I  feel  that  If  you  work  a  man  hard,  pay 
him  for  all  the  overtime  hours  you  ask  him 
to  work,  he  really  has  extra  e.cpenses  be- 
cause of  it  and  he  has  to  spend  his  leisure 
or  recreational  hours  just  sleeping  so  as  to 
be  ready  again  for  his  next  working  day. 
Under  the  present  working  schedules  of  52 
hours  per  week,  the  individual  g?t  paid  for 
6  hours  overtime  and  that  would  average 
about  $6  per  week  extra;  f6  overtime  extra 
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pay  Is  a  mighty  small  item  in  production  If  we 
consider  what  can  be  saved  through  intelli- 
gent handling  of  production  and  making  use 
of  every  labor  minute  in  the  factory. 

This  has  been  a  rather  long  letter,  but  I  do 
feel  that  you  in  your  position  should  know 
about  conditions  in  the  plant  and  also  my 
personal  attitude  toward  the  willing  group 
of  workmen  we  have  employed  in  our  opera- 
tions. 
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FRANK  WHFIXHEL 


OF   CEJRCl.^ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1942 

Mr.  WHELCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  cf  the  Ninth  District  of  Georgia 
can  never  be  accused  of  a  lack  of  patri- 
otism. But  a  great  many  of  my  farmer 
friends  are  getting  very  tired  of  being 
unable  to  secure  tires  for  their  dairy 
trucks,  while  at  the  same  time  beer 
trucks  in  their  communities  are  well  sup- 
plied v.'ith  the  tires  they  need  to  carryr 
on  their  business. 

I  have  investigated  to  see  if  this  situ- 
ation exists  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  find  that  it  does.  This  in- 
equity is  so  obvious  that  measures  must 
be  instituted  at  once  to  alleviate  it. 

Our  farmers  are  urged  to  increase  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  war.  When  their  boys, 
trained  to  do  farm  work,  enter  the  armed 
forces  of  their  country,  these  fathers  do 
not  complain,  but  get  along  the  best  they 
can.  Now  they  are  faced  with  a  further 
handicap — lack  of  tires  with  which  to 
transport  their  dairy  products  to  market. 
They  might  cheerfully  meet  this  obstacle 
also,  but  seeing  beer  trucks  in  their  vi- 
cinity well  equipped  with  the  tires  they 
need,  our  farmers  are  moved  to  bitter 
resentment,  and  why  not? 

I  have  presented  this  grievance  to  the 
War  Production  Board  in  person,  and 
have  written  the  following  letter  to  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  pointing 
out  the  manifest  inequity  in  no  uncertain 
terms: 

Mr.  Richard  Harrison. 

Office  of  Price  Administration, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DE.^R  Mr.  Harrison:  It  is  my  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fac*.  that  many  of  my 
constituents  and  friends  have  written  me 
that  they  cannot  secure  tires  for  the  delivery 
of  their  dairy  products  and,  in  some  In- 
stances, will  be  obliged  to  lose  their  homes 
and  farms  because  their  sole  Income  is  from 
this  source.  They  see  beer  trucks  amply  pro- 
vided with  the  tires  necessary  to  that  busi- 
ness and  complain  bitterly  to  me. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  Inequity  be  cor- 
rected, for  It  Is  a  situation  prevalent,  not  only 
In  my  district,  but  in  nearly  evefy  section  of 
the  United  States  where  dairy  farming  is  car- 
ried on.  I  am  asking  that  you  give  this  mat- 
ter immediate  attention  with  a  view  to 
correcting  a  state  of  affairs  that  is  most  decid- 
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edly   detrimental    to   tne    war    effort,    anl    I 
request  that  you  give  me  a  report  that  I  may 
present    to    my    constituents,    who    have    a 
righteous  grievance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  Frank  Whelchel, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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CF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1942 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  San  Antonio 
Express.  The  fighting  qualities  of  these 
Texas  airmen  are  worthy  ol  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  our  Texas  fighters  for  liberty 
in  all  times.  Squadron  Commander  Hill 
carries  on  the  qualities  of  his  excellent 
father.  Dr.  P,  B.  Hill,  retired  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  San  An- 
tonio. This  rugged  clergyman  has  served 
for  years  as  chaplain  cf  the  famous  Texas 
Rangers  and  is  prom.inent  in  the  afTairs 
of  the  Trail  Drivers  and  Tf  xas  Pioneers. 
His  Americanism  is  such  that  I  know  hew 
proud  he  is  of  his  son's  heroic  efforts  for 
freedom. 

KE30IC  TEXANS  IN  AIR  WAR  NOW  AND  TOMORBOW 

City  of  the  Alamo  is  sending  out  its  full 
quota  of  fearless,  resourceful  men  who  are 
fighting  in  the  far-flung  battle?  of  the  Pnc:flc, 
Burma,  and  Yunnan  as  "Old  Ben"  Milam 
fought  and  as  William  B  Travis  and  his  heroic 
band  fought  more  than  a  century  ago. 

Though  these  twentieth  c?ntury  Texans 
wield  more  complicated,  swiftur.  and  harder- 
hitting  weapons  than  the  Alamo  defenders' 
muskets,  bayonets,  and  sw  rd-;  though  they 
range  through  the  skies  on  a  long  and  wide 
battle  frcnt,  the  fighting  spiiit  which  they 
show  is  that  of  their  pioneer  exemplars. 

Every  San  Antonian  yesterday  must  have 
felt  prcud.  indeed,  when  he  read  this  Asso- 
ciated P'-ess  dispatch  from  Calcutta: 

"Squadron  Commander  Dave  Lee  ('Tex') 
ITlll.  of  San  Antonio  and  his  'Flying  Tijjer' 
companions  shot  down  8  Japanese  planes  and 
probably  destroyed  or  damaged  another  11, 
on  May  5.  when  92  Japanese  pl.ines  attempted 
to  wipe  out  their  base  near  Paoshan  in  China's 
western  province  of  Yunnan." 

In  that  battle  the  enemy  had  the  initia- 
tive— a  powerful  advantage.  He  possessed 
superior  numbers;  fighting  pUnes  and  weap- 
ons fully  equal  to,  and  perhajDs  better  than, 
the  American's  six-gun  Kittvhawks.  How- 
ever, the  Ameri^n  airmen  excelled  in  skill, 
tring,  and  resourcelulness.  As  a  particip.int 
!d  the  corresp6ndent  in  Calcutta: 

"The  Nips  were  falling  so  fast  they  could 
not  be  counted." 

Commander  Hill  himself  "finished  cff  one 
Japanese,"  while  little  Kirk  Kuykendall,  from 
San  Saba — hero  of  a  previous  dogfight  over 
Rangoon — was  in  the  thick  ol  the  fray.  He 
felled  one  and  damaged  several  other  enemy 
planes  On  the  day  before,  Charlie  Bond, 
of  Dallas,  had  engaged  in  attacking  a  squad- 
ron single-handed — riddled  one,  scattered 
others,  and  bailed  out  by  parachute  from 
his  own  flaming  plane. 


That  is  how.  a  few  days  previously,  Capt. 
Hewitt  T.  Wheless.  of  Menard,  and  his  crew 
had  fought  off  18  Japanese  planes  over  the 
Philippines.  How  many  a  young  Texan, 
reading  about  those  exploits,  longs  to  climb 
Into  a  cockpit  and  get  at  the  enemy  himself! 

That  is  the  call  of  high  adventure  Hear- 
ing it,  ordinary  tasks  in  school,  ofllce,  and 
shop  seem  drab,  empty,  and  futile.  Yet  only 
yesterday  those  same  Texas  heroes  were  stu- 
dents, clerks,  mechanics,  or  businessmen 
Just  starting  out  for  themselves.  Tcmorrow',-* 
air  fighter  may  be  "slinjlng  hash."  running 
an  elevator,  fixing  P.at  tires,  or  selling  shoes. 
Even  now  he  has  in  him  the  stuff  of  which 
heroes  are  made 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

i.ON,  HENRY  M,  JAlK^ON 

or  WASHINCTCW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1942 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  ablest  discu.ssions  of  post-war  plan- 
ning is  contained  in  a  talk  given  by  Albert 
Warner,  commentator  for  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Co.,  on  May  14,  1942,  His 
analysis  of  this  problem,  which  we  must 
face  sooner  or  later  and  probably  sconer 
than  m  ^ny  people  realize,  is  objective  and 
impartial.  It  should  be  read  reflectively 
by  every  American.    The  talk  follows: 

A  conference  committee  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Hou.=e  of  Representatives  is  now 
determining  how  rnuch  money  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  is  to  have  for  mak- 
ing studies  of  what  to  do  after  the  war.  Thu 
House  cut  the  orieinal  appropriation  fioin 
11.500,000  to  «1, 100,000. 

Senators  who  don't  get  much  these  days 
on  which  to  use  their  economy  knives,  cut 
the  appropriation  further  to  $440,000. 

Now.  the  merits  of  this  particu'ar  cut  and 
the  effects  of  it  may  be  a  matter  of  debate. 
But  that  proposed  appropriation  emphasizes 
that  some  people  in  the  Government,  even 
In  this  time  of  stress,  are  at  lei.st  trying  xo 
plan  ahead  to  avert  a  different  but  perhaps 
as  critical  a  stress  after  the  r-ar. 

And  the  activities  of  this  Board  help  to 
disclose  that  a  surprising  number  of  Govern- 
ment and  private  £gencies  are  planning  ahead 
for  the  terrific  problems  of  the  post-war 
period. 

We  know  now  about  M  Day.  But  what 
happens   on    D    Day?     Demobilization    Day'.' 

Of  course,  you  will  find  a  good  many  people 
here  and  elsewhere  asking,  with  some  reason, 
the  question:  "Why  plan  the  peace  before 
you  win  the  war?" 

To  them  the  reply  comes:  "We  lost  the  last 
war  after  we  won  it.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good 
idea  to  spend  Just  a  little  time  and  atten- 
tion— not  much,  because  there's  not  mucli 
time  nor  energy  to  be  spared — on  planning 
to  preserve  the  next  victory  when  we  get  It. 
be  it  this  year  or  10  years  frrm  now." 

Perhaps  the  end  of  this  war  will  be  a  long, 
stern  way  off.  Eut  it  may  not  be  amica  to 
recall  that  back  In  August  1918  the  Allied 
General  Staff  was  planning  for  a  spring  of- 
fensive in  1919  when,  to  its  own  Eurpnse,  In 
less  than  3   months,  the  war  ended. 

In  the  lack  of  political  preparation — In  the 
natural  recoil  from  the  war  and  everything 
about  it,  an  unorganized  world  allowed  the 
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peEce  of  1918  to  tUp  back  steadily  nto  war. 
Within  our  country  the  economic  rcact:on 
turned  to  temporary  drpres«ioii,  then  to 
boom,  and  then  to  dust. 

Ho*  much  (ireater  the  problems 
«ar  ycu  may  teU  by  Just  locking  ar 
A  nailon  geared  for  all-cut  w:.r  bey 
tblng   conceived    In    1917    w'.U    sudd 
faced  with   what  might   be  a  cat::s 
peace.     Five   to    ten   million    men 
coming  out  of  the  armed  services 
niilllon  or  more  people  directly  em 
war   Industry   would  know   that   th« 
these   Jobs   wa£  at   band.     Civilian 
ahrtinken.   or   eliminated    altogether 
war   production   the   right-of-way, 
etruggUng  to   leap   back   to   its  old 
Thofe  pcwdrr  plants  through  the 
what  becomes  of  them  and  the 
they   have  produced?     Under   the   e 
cf  war  tin  Government  will  have  been 
tlie    ent.re    ecnnomy    of    the    Natic 
comes  with  peace? 

Up  to  now  many  people  who  have 
any    thought    have   been    Inclined    t 
th.it  the  end  of  the  war  means 
Lardy   now   that  we  have  seen   hoM 
civilian   Industry    is   being  ck.^ed 
how   m.uiy  are   the  ecrnomic   nerds 
Diands  that  are  being  stored  up — lately 
has  b.^en  a  more  prevailing  predict 
Fcacetime  boom  Is  quite  possible      B 
control  It.  how  to  make  si're   that 
quickly    followed    by    the   greatest 
collapse  of  all  time? 

Of  cciirse  there's  a  good  deal  to 
for  the  doubter.*  We  are  only  Just 
tin  I  .to  the  war  effort  Have  we  a 
or  money  to  spare  for  what  comes  a: 
cially  as  there  wouldn  t  be  any  use  pi 
we  cTidn'l  win  this  war?  Everything 
now  on  winning  the  war 

It's  also  true  that  a  lot  of  so-called 
Is  u.«eless  The  plars  are  too  Intai'J^ 
the  hypothetical  situation  on  wh 
were  ba.«ed  doesn't  fit  the  actual 
And  lf»  also  true  thai  some  people 
plan  simply  because  they  think  It  ^ 
thcni  In  a  strategic  position  later 
ac.Oc'.s  their  own  pet  schema. 

Borne  or  all  of  this  may  have 
minds  of  the  Senators  who  iit<^  the 
In    the    appropriation    of    the    Nati 
sources  Planning  Board.     Th?re  was 
ing  passage  in  the  Senate  when  Sen 
Keli-ar    of  Tennessee,  insisted   there 
much  duplication  of  the  work  con 
by   the    Brard       Senator   V'AKCTNBEifc 
mentin?  on  the  fact  that  one  of  the  n 
credited  to  the  Board  was  to  studv  th 
he  understood  th:it  S?nator  Mt  Ke' 
ferred    "a  little  more  thrift  now  ai.d 
less  study  of  it  " 

Whereupon  Senator  Toset.  a 
pointed  out  to  Senator  McKexxak  t 
Scriptvres  back  him  up  m  his  eJ^ 
therein  is  the  injunction,  'Avoid  val 
tion.-  " 

Senator  Bakkiit  Jumped  in  to 
was  he  talking  about  the  repetition* 
torial  debates^ — that  if  the  Scriptu 
quoted  more  frequently  In   the  Sen 
country  would  probably  be  tetter  ofl 

But    Senator    La    Follett*    said 
think    it    would    be    a    tragic    mlsta 
coiiDtry    confronted    with    what 
•ckiiowlcd'^s    to    be    the    greatest 
that  any  country  has  ever  faced  to 
meat  ax  and  chop  down  or  badly  slasii 
ties  «hich  are  studying  some  kind  c ' 
grsm  with  which  to  meet  the  terrib 
lem«  of  the  post-war  period  ' 

What  is  being  done  here  to  study  thkt  ques- 
tion? Georee  B  Galloway,  of  the  T^'entieth 
Century  Fund.  hi\s  made  a  compn  hensive 
round-up  of  the  work  of  Gcvernm^nt  and 
private   agencies   In   this  field 

There  is  the  Agriculture  Departmen 
l3   ma.hirg  studies  of   the  future 
chairmanship     cf    the    economist. 
Saeklei.     We  will  have  the  serious  broblem 
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again  of  American  agriculture.  Almost  over- 
night from  a  policy  of  control  and  reduction 
of  farm  output,  we  have  leaped  Into  a  policy 
of  guided  expansion  to  make  this  countiy  on 
the  whole  produce  more  from  its  farms  than 
ever  before.  In  planning  for  the  future,  we 
will  impress  the  fact  that  the  main  market 
of  American  agrlctilture  lies  among  the  con- 
sumers of  America. 

As  long  as  Industry  hums  here  and  the 
cities  are  prosperous,  then  with  proper  bal- 
ance American  agriculture  will  prosper. 
Ways  w-.U  have  to  be  worked  out.  Mr.  Ezekiel 
says,  by  which  all  the  consumers  of  farm 
product.s  here  and.  yes.  in  foreign  countries 
can  continue  fully  employed  and  can  earn 
enough  to  buy  all  the  food  and  other  things 
they  need.  Ways  will  have  to  be  found  to 
keep  Industry  producing  as  much  for  our  own 
needs  in  times  of  peace  as  we  produce  now 
for  destruction  In  time  of  war. 

The  Commerce  Department  is  studying  the 
po6t-war  poeuion  of  the  United  States  in 
the  internatlcnal  financial  field.  And  it  is 
stimulating  business  groups  to  be  ready  at 
least  to  be  called  into  action  to  meet  the 
magnitude  of  converting  industry  back  into 
peacetime  production.  Naturally  the  effort 
of  industry  now  is  directed  toward  all-out 
conversion  into  war  production. 

The  automcb.le  industry,  refrigerators, 
radio  sets — a  hundred  other  items  of  civilian 
product  en  are  washed  up,  eliminated  for  the 
war  But  a  modicum  of  energy  may  wisely 
be  diverted  to  considering  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  victory  when  the  war  is  won. 
of  making  sure  that  we  pass  with  the  least 
dlstuibjince  back  to  the  production  of  civil- 
ian gtxxis.  And  it  Will  not  be  any  light  job — 
testimony  to  that  lies  in  the  stranded  ma- 
chinery completely  ripped  cut  of  the  automo- 
bile factories,  lying  greased  and  under  cover 
in  the  llelds  beside  the  plants  which  are  now 
producing  tanks  and  guns. 

The  Labcr  Department  has  a  division  of 
post-wr.r  labor  problems.  Hew  will  we  de- 
mobilize the  millions  of  war  workers?  How 
win  we  take  advantage  of  their  new  skills? 
How  w.ll  we  reconvert  them  to  civiian  pro- 
duc'lon? 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  studying  the 
probable  ch.anscs  in  American  external  trade 
resulting  from  the  war.  What  will  be  the 
monetary  policies'  \^Tiat  use  wUl  be  that 
great  store  of  geld  drained  from  most  of  the 
world,  reposing  In  a  hole  In  the  ground  at 
Port  Knox? 

The  Federal  Works  Agency  Is  gathering  in- 
formation to  establi.sh  a  reservoir  of  useful 
public  projects  to  help  absorb  workers  after 
the  war  In  cooperation  with  local  public 
agencies  It  alms  to  list  needed  work  to  be 
done  over  a  perlcxl  of  5  or  6  year*— housing, 
bridges,  public  buildings,  highways,  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  and  conservation  work. 
The  Economic  Warfare  Board  has  a  program 
of  the  three  R's — recccupation,  relief,  and  re- 
construction. It  Is  a  blending  erf  war  and 
post-war  action.  When  we  occupy  enemy  ter- 
ritory or  takt'  back  enemy-occupied  territory — 
Islands  In  th«  Eiist  Indies,  for  example,  there 
must  be  plans  ready  to  aid  in  making  them 
useful 

There  are  questions  o.  war  relief  in  recxru- 
pied  countrie^  or  in  other  countries  connected 
with  the  war  effort.  If  we  must  divert  ship- 
ping from  the  coffee  of  South  America  or  the 
baaaniis  of  Central  America,  we  nerd  to  make 
provision  to  maintain  the  economics  and  the 
livelihood  of  the  peoples  In  the  affected  coun- 
tries Just  for  our  own  good.  If  for  nothing 
else.  It  wouln  be  well  to  have  a  few  ideas  ready 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  after  the 
war.  We  will  need  to  bring  back  the  agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  activity  abroad  which 
will  relate  so  closely  to  the  question  of 
whether  we  keep  our  own  internal  activity 
at  the  present  point  of  employment  and 
security 

The  State  Department  has  set  up  a  division 
of  research  into  political  and  economic  affairs 
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after  the  war  It  bases  itself  on  these  policies 
enunciated  by  Secretary  of  State  Hull;  That 
extreme  nationalism  must  net  ag.iln  be  per- 
mitted to  show  itself  in  excessivi-  trade  re- 
strictions, that  there  must  be  no  discrimina- 
tion In  commerce  arid  that  raw-material 
supplies  must  be  available  to  all  rations. 

International  political  problems  will  r.ri$e. 
Will  there  be  closer  relations  with  the  British 
Em.plre?  What  will  be  our  attitude  toward 
seme  kind  of  world  organization  to  improve 
our  economic  relationships  and  to  attempt  to 
make  sure  that  another  war  does  i  ot  come  In 
20  years? 

The  National  Resources  Plannlnj;  Board  has 
been  assignee:  the  duty  of  relating  the  studies 
of  these  agencies  one  with  another. 

Among  studies  it  has  published  is  one  by 
Dr  Alvin  H.  Hansen,  professor  of  economics 
at  Harvard,  who  perhaps  expresses  as  well  as 
anyone  el.se  the  Ideas  of  many  In  the  Roose- 
velt administration  on  the  subject  3f  post-war 
planning  H  s  ideas  will  not  be  -atisfactory 
to  everyone  But  for  the  sake  of  showing  how 
the  wind  at  present  blows  his  proposals  are 
signifi'  ant. 

Dr.  Hansen  sees  no  reason  for  a  collapse 
after  the  war.  The  war  will  not  impoverish 
countries  which  maintain  their  productive 
rerources  Intact,  according  to  his  views  Our 
workers  will  be  more  skilled.  Our  machine 
industry  will  be  larger  With  them  we  shall 
be  able  to  chanpe  quickly  to  meet  peacetime 
requirements.  We  shall  be  at  the  highest 
level  of  national  income.  And  fo.  he  says. 
we  must  deliberately  set  out  to  hold  the  new 
Income  level  and  to  push  it  higher  as  rapidly 
as  increasing  productivity  will  permit. 

In  this  program,  the  role  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  governmental  finance  mu-t  be 
large,  acrording  to  his  policy.  The  Govern- 
ment mu-t  be  responsible  for  insuring  the 
purchasing  power  for  the  great  production 
of  goods  which  private  industry  will  produce. 
Tlie  Government  cannot  Just  disband  the 
Army,  close  down  munition  factories,  stop 
building  ships,  and  remove  all  economic  con- 
trols We  have  mobilized  the  productive  ca- 
pacities of  the  country  for  war,  he  says;  we 
can  also  mcbillze  them  for  peace. 

Of  course,  this  means  continued  Govern- 
ment expenditure  which  will  arouse  the 
skeptics.  To  Dr.  Hansen  it  seems  easier 
to  pay  the  cost  and  service  the  debt  under 
an  income  of  $100,000,000  000  a  year  than  to 
pay  a  lesser  cost  under  an  Income  falling  off 
to  $70,000,000,000. 

Vice  President  Henry  Wallace  In  that 
speech  he  made  last  Friday  night  suggests 
that  in  thinking  about  the  world  after  the 
war  we  contribute  to  winning  the  war.  The 
hope  of  btiildlng  a  Just  and  endiu-ing  peace 
is  the  Inspiration  to  war  production  and 
fighting. 

The  common  man  must  learn  to  Increase 
his  productivity,  says  Mr.  Wallace.  No  na- 
tion will  have  a  right  to  exploit  another. 
India.  China,  ard  South  America  will  have  a 
tremendous  stake  in  this  peoples  century 
ahead  As  their  masses  learn  to  read  and 
write  and  to  produce,  their  standard  of  living 
will  rise 

Mr  Wallace  feels  that  modern  science  In 
the  service  of  the  general  welfare  has  poten- 
tialities yet  undreamed  of. 

Is  planning  for  the  post-war  period  a  detri- 
ment to  the  war  effort?  Why,  miUions  of 
people  here  and  in  other  countries — in  the 
subjugated  coimtries  of  Europe,  in  China — 
millions  thinking  of  the  kind  of  world  they 
want,  and  reasonably  assured  they  will  get 
it.  will  rise  to  fight  the  harder. 

The  Rcwurces  Planning  Board  proposes  a 
declaration  of  rights.  The  right  to  work,  the 
right  to  fair  play,  the  right  to  secuiity,  to 
focxl.  clothing,  shelter,  and  medical  care,  the 
right  to  live  in  a  system  of  free  enterprise,  to 
come  or  go,  to  speak  or  be  sUent;  the  right 
to  equality  before  the  law,  to  education,  to 
rest,  and  adventure. 
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Perhaps  this  should  be  rephrased  to  make 
It  the  right  to  have  a  fair  chance  to  get  these 
things,  rather  than  a.«:surance  of  them. 

For  centuries  the  people  of  the  world  were 
In  dire  need  of  a  bare  fundamental — food;  or 
they  were  just  one  step  removed  from  the 
fear  of  want.  Industrialization,  science,  the 
machine,  took  us  past  that  fundamental. 
Now  we  need  to  know  rather  how  to  distribute 
our  wealth,  how  to  live  with  our  machines,  as 
Milo  Perkins  .says. 

Here  in  the  post-war  period  we  will  have 
the  greatest  organization  of  raw  resources, 
the  greatest  number  of  fabricating  plants  In 
history,  the  greatest  body  of  skilled  workers. 
Here  is  our  wealth.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
we  will  not  think  and  plan  how  to  keep  them 
together. 


EXTENSION  OF  REIvIARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEL.\ND  M.FORD 

OI    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  May  19,  1942 

r.Ir.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  exi.end  and  revise  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  item  from  the  Park- 
Pi  ?sid:o  Herald,  dated  San  Francisco. 
May  1.  and  titled  "Politics  Is  Treated  to 
Phencmeron.  Observers  Rub  Eyes — And 
See  Harry  Bridges — Reborn." 

Tliis  item  is  self-explanatory.  It 
shows  how  Harry  Bridges,  by  his  actions, 
is  trying  to  move  close  into  the  picture, 
hoping  that  people  will  forget  his  past 
activities,  and  how  he  has  injured  this 
country.  No  doubt  he  hopes  to  insinuate 
himself  into  such  a  position  that  he  can- 
not only  continue  his  program  but  where 
he  may  hope  to  have  immunity  from  the 
felony  he  committed  in  his  aflBdavit,  with 
reference  to  his  citizenship,  and  for  his 
actions.  Of  course,  he  devotes  his  full 
statement  to  the  actions  of  Hitler  and 
the  Axis  nations,  being  very  careful  not 
to  offend  the  philosophers  or  the  princi- 
ples of  communism, 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Sab.mhI  will  read  tins.  With  his  years 
of  experience  it  is  unbelievable  to  me  that 
he  can  be  fooled  by  any  such  actions  as 
those  of  Bridges  here.  I  hope  he  will  at 
least  be  fair  enough  to  hear  the  facts  in 
connection  with  my  resolution. 

Mr,  Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
I  have  made  many  requests  upon  you  in 
this  matter,  and  you  might  as  well  handle 
it  now  because  ?^s  long  as  I  stay  in  Con- 
gress I  am  going  to  exercise  my  right 
to  insist  upon  this  hearing. 

POLITICS  IS  TREATED  TO  PHENOMENON OBSERV- 
ERS RUB  EYE5 AND  SEE  HARRY  BRIDGES RE- 
BORN 

(By  Clem  Whltaker) 

The  most  amazing  political  phenomenon 
of  this  war  is  the  new  Harry  Bridges — not 
the  tough,  truculent  Bridges  of  old,  who  rode 
ruthlessly  to  power  during  the  violent  mari- 
time and  general  strikes  of  1934.  1936.  and 
1937,  but  the  new-born  Bridges,  who  has  be- 
come an  eloquent  advocate  of  brotherly  Icve 
and  an  impassioned  crusader  for  labor-em- 
ployer unity  and  amity  in  face  of  the  com- 
mon enemy. 


The  regenerate  Mr.  Bridges,  probably  some- 
what to  his  own  astonishment,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  membership,  recently  found  him- 
self addressing  a  section  meeting  cf  the  fa- 
mous Commonwealth  Club  cf  California. 
And  what  he  said  there  was  even  mere  as- 
tonishing than  the  fact  that  he  said  it  there. 

This  was  Harry  Bridges  in  a  new  role^— a 
Harry  Bridges  who  pledged  hia  powerful 
unions  to  an  unqualified  policy  of  no  strikes 
or  work  stoppages  for  "the  duration";  a  Harry 
Bridges  who  promised  all-out  production  and 
full-cooperation  to  whip  the  Axis;  a  Harry 
EridgES  who  declared  that  ■"unionism  as 
usual,"  "business  as  usual"  and  "politics  as 
usual'  are  all  equally  reprehensible;  a  Harry 
Bridges  who  startled  his  hearers  out  of  their 
chairs  by  praising  employers  and  empkyer 
associations  for  the  part  they  are  playing  In 
the  battle  for  democracy. 

There  will  doubtless  be  considerable 
skepticism  and  cynicism  in  many  quarters 
regarding  the  sincerity  of  Harry  Bridges' 
reformation.  Mr  Bridges'  motives,  too,  will 
undoubtedly  be  called  In  question,  and  some 
will  probably  come  out  with  the  charge  that 
he  is  more  Inierestect  in  saving  the  Soviet 
Union  than  America.  Among  seme  union 
men,  too,  there  may  even  be  a  suspicion  that 
Harry  Brids^es  has  "gone  over"  to  the  em- 
ployers. The  sudden  change  over  from  the 
role  of  militant  business-baiter  and  strike 
boss  extraordinary  to  that  of  a  patriotic 
crusader  for  labor-business  unity  (even  if 
it's  Just  "for  the  duration")  is  a  shock  to 
the  nervous  system  and  as  incredible  as 
Bridges  himself.  But  this  wTiter  is  Just  a 
reporter;  not  a  diagnostician  of  human  be- 
havior. 

Declares  the  new  Harry  Bridges:  "Labor's 
enemy  is  not  management.  Its  enemy  Is 
Hitler  and  Japan.  Only  that  employer  or 
that  representative  of  management,  or  union 
representative  for  that  matter  who  is  not 
first  of  all  concerned  with  the  full  war  effort 
and  victory  is  the  contemporary  enemy  of 
us  all." 

Says  this  new,  regenerate  Mr.  Bridges:  "It 
has  been  my  experience  In  dealings  with  man- 
agement in  recent  months  that  employers 
who  put  profits  and  special  privileges  first  are 
In  the  minority  end  are  not  truly  representa- 
tive of  American  industry."  And  again: 
"After  this  war  is  over,  v.'e'll  still  have  cur  dif- 
ferences, we  may  still  have  our  f  gl  ts.  But 
isn't  it  Just  this  opportunity  that  we  are 
really  fighting  for?"  Mere  startling  still,  if 
you  remember  the  Bridf^es  of  other  days,  is 
■this  unqualified  pronouncement:  "New,  at 
this  time,  more  than  ever  before,  employer 
associations  are  of  extreme  value  and  a  real 
need  to  help  win  the  war." 

Bolieve  it  cr  not.  that's  the  new  Harry 
Bridges — the  most  Interesting  political  phe- 
nomenon of  this  changing  world.  Motives? 
We  wouldn't  know  about  that.  But  Harry 
Bridges  answers:  "We  nsk  but  one  question: 
'Are  you  willing  to  work  with  us  in  every  pos- 
sible wa-'  to  defeat  Hitler  and  the  Axis?"  " 
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Or   r.'ir^".'  Yi^i-K. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18,  1942 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
lost  a  real  friend  and  the  Country  has 
lost  a  loyal,  patriotic,  intelligent,  and 
industrious  Representative. 
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Through  the  years  I  knew  him  he  In- 
creased in  my  personal  esteem  and  ad- 
miration. I  shall  ever  remember  his 
amiability  and  good  will.  His  kindliness 
shone  like  a  glowing  star  in  the  firma- 
ment. 

His  loss  is  a  severe  blow  to  all  of  us. 
My  sympathy  and  condolences  go  forth 
to  his  dear  wife  and  loved  ones. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  that 
Washington  sent  to  the  Portuguese  syna- 
gogue at  Newport.  Washington  said 
that  he  rejoiceii  that  now  in  this  fair 
land  of  ours  all  could  "sit  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig  tree  and  there  shall  be  none 
to  make  him  afraid." 

Pat  Boland  always  fought  for  that 
Wa.-^hington  principle.  He  wanted  "none 
to  be  afraid,"  afraid  of  intolerance, 
racial,  and  religious  discrimination,  op- 
pression, economic  and  military  cruelty. 
He  stood  four  square  for  the  great  free- 
doms of  our  Nation — freedom  of  speech, 
press,  religions,  and  opportunity.  He 
ever  fought  for  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number.  He  sought  always  to 
help  those  who  could  not  fend  for  them- 
selves. 

We  bid  him  hail  and  farewell. 


Uti't  Sb(,;\':n: 
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CiARt  F.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1942 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  Republic,  which  published,  for  the 
organization  which  assumes  the  name  of 
Union  for  Democratic  Action,  a  de- 
mand for  the  defeat  at  the  polls — the 
political  execution — of  3  Senators.  26 
Representatives,  whose  records  it  pur- 
ported to  give,  and  16  other  Senators  and 
43  other  Representatives,  is  not  only 
looking  for  trouble — and  plenty  of  it — 
but  follows  the  Hitler  line  of  seeking  to 
divide  and  conquer. 

The  scurrilous,  lying  attack,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  May  18  i.s.?ue  of  New  Re- 
public, follows  the  method  of  personal 
abuse,  vilification  and  charges  of  disloy- 
alty pursued  by  a  certain  class  of  publi- 
cations and  organ  zations  which  have 
adopted  a  "rule  or  i  ain"  policy. 

The  heirs  of  some  of  those  who  ac- 
cumulated millions  because  the  principles 
of  free  enterprise  were  established  and 
maintained  here  in  America  are  now 
spending  a  portion  of  those  millions  to 
subsidize  publications  here  in  the  United 
States,  which,  because  of  their  attacks  on 
loyal  Americans,  may  well  give  Hitler, 
Hirohito.  and  Mussolini  the  impression 
that  cur  p.ople  are  not  united  in  the 
effort  to  defeat  them. 

These  publications  advocate,  in  modi- 
fied form. the  domestic  political  procedure 
of  Joe  Stalin  and  Adolf  Hitler.  Those 
two  former  friends — now  enemies — 
caused  their  political  opponents  to  be 
executed;    that   is.   shot,    beheaded,   or 
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hanged,  althcuzh  some:.. r.  5  S;.4.. 
cording  to  reliable  reports,  sent 
Siberia  10  starve. 

The  eminent  gentlemfr.  Ar.o 
hind  this  attack  upon  the  people 
5entatives  are  just  a^  bloodthir? 
ler.  Hirohito.  and  Mussolini:  but ::: 
the  power  to  banish  or  behead  the 
leal  opponents.  They,  at  preseht.  can 
only  hope  to  defeat  them  at  the  pjill?  and 
.so  deny  millions  of  American-  r 
t:on  in  their  Government.  T 
the  Boston  Tea  Party.  Valley  F 
the  8  long  years  of  strife  whicH  estab 
lished  our  Republic.  They  ignore  the 
War  of  1812  and  the  purpose  for  \.hich  it 
Was  fought.  They  have  no  recolltction 
of  the  War  Between  the  Siatcs.  of  Bull 
Run.  of  Shiloh.  of  Vicksburg,  and  nf  Get- 
tysburg, of  Cold  Harbor,  cf  A;;       attox. 

They  seem  to  think  that  lik  .-pint  of 
Americani.sm  is  dead.  They  seeir  to  feel 
and  they  act  as  though  American  ;  of  the 
present  dav  could  be  pusht  d  a:  iVid  by 
a  lot  of  trade-mad.  title-lo\  :  :  -iiip- 

ers  of  foreign  philosophie.^  >i  titled 
leaders.  To  them,  we  must  .^.a.  Aorld 
trad?,  even  though  we  pay  in  blood,  in 
suffering,  and  sacrifice  the  lives  3f  mil- 
lions of  An.fricans,  to  fill  with  g  Id  the 
coflfers  of  those  who  seem  to  care  naught 
what  be  the  co^^t.  so  long  as  our  merchant 
princes  may  sell  abroad. 

Some  of  those  who  prior  t.  P  1 .  Har- 
bor, who  before  December  7.  were  yelling 
and  were  shouting  fcr  the  sending  cf 
American  e.xpcditionary  forces  tl  rough- 
out  the  wcrld.  even  'hruph  tlicy  knew,  or 
fhould  have  knou;.-  i.c^J  they  pC5;.sessed 
the  slightest  atom  of  intelhgenr ' — that 
we  were  unprepared  for  such  a  vjenture. 

ignore 
that,  following 
thcusa  -id.s    of 
Philip- 
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forget,  or  have  the  cflrontery  to 
the  fact — and  it  is  a  facL- 
their    course,    our    men 
them — died  at  Bataan  and  In  the 
pines:     other     thousand.s     were 
priscner  and  are  now  in  the  prison 
of  the  Japs. 

They  ignore  the  fact  that  th>y  ire  the 
ones  who  followed  a  course  of  age  ession 
and  that,  because  of  their  political  phi 
losophy.  cur  men  are  now  sufT'>ri  -g  im- 
prisonment: others  died  lacking  food, 
medicinal  supplies,  and  the  supiiort  of 
their  comrades  who  cculd  not  r'  1. 1  them. 

Do  we  hear  them  reply  that  <•  rmed 
"isolationists."  are  at  fau't?  lh  tnswer 
t :  th-t  charge  i^  found  in  th 
t  .e  ^H  aker  of  the  House  of  F^.- 
tives.  printed  und.  r  d:t'  c:  V.  i  h  18. 
1942,  on  pare  A 1079  of  'h  Cunc;  EiMON.^L 
Record.     The  Speakt  r  :l>:i  .-..., 

r    nere-s   Is  being  cruicized.   bu' 
t    -   £;iven  Ihe  P: ---.'.Lie:  •   ov.rv    :.  .^     , 
c:   .     T  he  has  ask  J  :    :  ^:  :'•  !.-.   •  ■.  :•.  ,- 


The    ISO  la  t  ion  1.^'?     ai*.      r.'-d    u| 
softly  and   <  .-v.re   a   b:e   .-• :  k 

t!oni,>t»<;  '"'!:^V'  ^'  i  a  p<\;~v  r;  ;rr/a  ;! 
aggrava" .:..:  n-'-.-r  r.s'iop^  uhiN-  1 
pared  t^  r>^-.-r  rh--  c- r.-K;uer-;-.  >  x 
ticnLst.s  tv.ie'.eti  :'*:\<]  crrr ■  m'.' r]  -h. 
Nation  should  c  fi-  -  arr.- ri  }  ; 
h^nv  ;i-part'd  tr  d-'tthd  Km.!  j 
hi.v  .;-  ::■■.:■  r^v  c  miDinat  10:1  o!  •  r--:- 
I  h-,,"Vni  •r.^t  AmtT.Ci  sivni  ..i  : 
pr»par«'1  •.  1  d- l-nd  !:>»■:  '1  ;>■  - 
ness  of  :l~  r  r'\,  v  ha>  >.:'.  >^  b-  t :-.  c: 
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su.lt  red  m  the  Philippines;  in  the  South- 
west Pacific.  Proof  of  the  adv.sability  of 
an  adequate  defense  here  at  home  is 
brought  home  to  us  day  after  day  when 
ships  are  sunk  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast- 
i.ne.  from  the  Mississippi  to  and  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  River. 

No  one  finds  fault  with,  or  questions, 
the  valor,  the  courage,  the  determination. 
the  skill  of  our  fighting  men,  our  armed 
forces. 

Isolationists  are  willing  to  forget  the 
mistakes,  the  conceit,  the  self-assur- 
ance— yes.  the  motives — of  those  who.  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  who  before  December 
7.  were  propagandists  for  war.  provided 
those  gentlemen  will  quit  shoving  around, 
challenging  the  loj-alty  and  the  pa- 
triotism, of.  the  people's  representatives 
and  of  the  people  themselves  who  sent  us 
here. 

If  those  arrogant,  egotistical  mouth- 
pieces of  the  money-changers,  who 
spread  falsehoods,  vilification,  from 
their  swivel  chairs  and  over  the  radio; 
who  challenge  the  patriotism  of  the  mil- 
lions of  voters  who  sent  69  Representa- 
tives to  Congress,  think  they  can  shove, 
think  they  can  gag.  intimidate,  cause  the 
political  execution  of.  91  Members  of 
Congress,  then  indeed  will  their  igno- 
rance and  their  arrogance  destroy  them. 
Then  indeed,  if  they  follow  that  course, 
v/ill  Hitler,  Hirohito,  and  Mussolini  have 
cause  to  rejoice  because  of  the  disunity 
which  they  create. 

Let  them  beware.  Let  them  remem- 
ber that  the  spirit  cf  the  Revolutionary 
fathers  is  not  dead;  that  the  sacrifices 
which  have  maintained  this  a  Nation 
were  not  made  in  vain  and  that  we,  sons 
of  the  soil,  cliildren  of  the  founding 
fathers,  do  not  propose  to  be  either  in- 
timidated or  have  our  patriotic  efforts 
thwarted  by  titJe-worshipping.  nobility- 
minded,  sclf-anointed  Delilah  hairclip- 
pers, who,  consciously  or  otheiwise,  fur- 
nish propaganda  for  Hitler. 

What  the  Department  of  State  thinks 
of  the  Union  fcr  Democratic  Action  is 
shown  by  a  newspaper  article  printed 
herewith  and  marked  "Exhibit  A."  which 
appeared  in  a  Washington  paper  on  May 
16. 

Two  articles  from  yesterday's  press. 
one  by  Arthur  Sears  Henninp,  marked 
•  Fxhibir  B  ':  the  other  by  John  OT)onnell, 
n.arked  "Exhibit  C,"  show  the  depth  to 
which  some  propagandists  have  sunk  in 
their  attacks  on  the  patriotism,  not  only 
of  the  people's  representatives,  but  of  the 
people  them.selves.  who  sent  these  indi- 
vidua's  to  Congress:  who  have  renom- 
inated :Jbme  of  them  for  public  cfiBce  and 
who  will  undoubtedly  reelect  the  over- 
whelming majority  to  the  next  Congress. 

Exhibit  A 
CoMMtrKisT    Promt    U>ncN    Szkks    Ccngres- 

SION^!     PtPCE — OrSTKH     OF    29    MSMFERS    IN 

NovFMBrR   Object   of    DEiiocR.\Tic    Action 
Gaoi  p 

fBy  Chesly  Manly) 

A  special  supplement  of  the  left  wing  mag- 
azine .\cw  Republic,  Just  publiahed.  an- 
nounced the  undertaking  of  the  so-cnlled 
Union  lor  Dem(^xrratic  Action  to  purge  3  Sen- 
ators atkd  36  Representatives  iu  the  coiigres- 
s^cnal  e^eciions  this  year. 


Inquiry  disclosed  yesterday  the  State  D?- 
partment  has  a  dossier  on  the  Union  for 
Democratic  Action  which  It  keeps  in  its  ofB- 
ciaily  denominated  "Communist  activities 
file." 

COMMUNIST    raONT    M£MBEBS 

The  Dies  Committee  on  un-American  Ac- 
tivities also  has  extensive  records  concerning 
the  organizers  and  members  of  the  Union  for 
Democratic  Action,  as  well  as  their  memi^er- 
shlp.s  in  riundreds  of  otlier  Communist  front 
organizations. 

Senators  on  the  Union  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion purge  list  are  Watland  Brooks.  Repub- 
lican, of  Dlinois;  Arthce  Capper.  Republican, 
of  Kansas;  and  W.  Lxe  O  Daniel.  Democrat,  of 
Texas. 

The  Repres?ntatlves  are  Hamilton  Fish, 
Republican,  cf  New  York;  Stephen  A.  Day, 
Republican,  cf  Illinois;  Clare  E  Hoffman, 
Republican,  cf  Michigan;  Paul  SH.^FER.  Re- 
publican, of  Michigan;  Howard  W.  Smith, 
Democrat,  of  Virginia;  M.\rtin  Dies.  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas;  William  P  La.mbertson,  Re- 
publican of  Kansas;  Harold  Knutson,  Re- 
publican, of  MlnnesoU:  Eugene  E,  Co.x,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Geoigia;  Wiluam  B.  Barrt.  Damo- 
crat,  of  New  York:  Prank  KEE^r,  Republican, 
of  Wisconsin;  Leland  Ford,  Republican,  of 
California;  Ch.arles  Faddis,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Everett  Dirksen,  Republican, 
cf  Illinois;  Dewey  Short,  R.'publican,  of 
Missouri;  Joshua  L.  Johns,  Republican,  of 
WLsconsin;  Martin  Sweeney,  Democrat,  of 
Ohio;  John  Rankin,  Democrat,  of  M  ssissippi; 
Karl  Mcndt.  Republican,  cf  South  Dakota; 
James  V.an  Z.andt.  Republican,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; JosrPH  Starnes.  Democrat,  of  Ala- 
bama: Thomas  Winter.  Republican,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Harry  Coffee.  D?mocrat,  of  Ne- 
bra.ska;  J.  Parnell  Thomas,  Republican,  cf 
New  Je^ey;  James  F  O'Connor.  Democrat, 
of  Montana,  and  Frederick  Smith,  Republi- 
can, of  Ohio. 

Btrr   NOT   MARCANTONIO 

Most  of  these  Members  were  leading  non- 
Interventionists  before  Pearl  Harbor,  but  not 
all  of  them.  Representatives  Dies,  Starnes. 
Smtth  of  Virginia,  and  Cox.  for  example,  con- 
sistently supported  the  administration's  war 
policies  before  Pearl  Harbor.  But  they  are 
outstanding  foes  of  comimunisni. 

Representative  Vrro  Marcantonio  ( Amer- 
ican-La t>or)  ,  of  New  York,  who  has  been  char- 
acterized by  former  Postmaster  General 
James  A  Farley  as  the  only  Communist  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  is  not  on  the  Union  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  purge  list.  Dtuing  the  period 
of  the  Hitler-Stalin  alliance  from  August  1939 
to  June  1941,  Marcantonio  consistently  op- 
posed the  administration's  war  policy  meas- 
ures and  even  voted  against  some  of  the  most 
important  authorizations  and  appropriations 
for  cur  own  Army  and  Navy  But  he  is  a 
patriot  to  the  Union  for  Democratic  Action. 

The  New  Republic  purge  is.<-ue  violently 
attacks  the  Chicago  Tribune,  cccusir.g  it  of 
treachery.  The  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives on  the  purge  list  are  termed  "obstruc- 
tionists." The  magazine  dlpclalms  any  In- 
tention of  Implying  that  they  alone  were 
obstructlonls's  or  that  others  .should  be  for- 
given *Tn  the  House.  j>erhaps  the  most 
dangerous  man  of  all.  since  he  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  is  Joseph  Martin,  Republican 
leader,"  the  article  states. 

EROOKS  under  ATTACK 

The  maeazine  makes  the  flat  charge  that 
Senator  Brooks  "has  found  real  buddies 
among  the  Ku  Klux  Kianncrs  On  Augu,=t 
27,  1940.  at  Rockford.  111..  Senator  Brooks 
spoke  to  60  000  Klansmen  and  stamped  this 
hate-renascence  party  with  the  prestige  of 
his  high  office." 

•Of  course,  this  is  a  ccntemptlMe  smear." 
said  Senator  Brooks  "I  spoke  on  that  day 
to  approximately  100.000  persons  attending 
the  annual  Trask  Ridge  picnic,  which  is  the 


oldest  and  largest  farmers'  picnic  In  the 
Middle  West.  The  speech  was  broadcast  na- 
tionally and  recorded  for  the  newsreels." 

Kenneth  G  Crawford.  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  Marshall  Field's  PM  in  New 
York.  Is  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Union  for  Democratic  Action.  PM 
has  been  described  on  the  flocr  of  the  House 
as  the  uptown  edition  of  the  Daily  Worker. 

AMLIE  CAPITAL   AGENT 

Former  Representative  Thomas  R  Amlle, 
of  Wisconsin,  is  the  director  of  Union  for 
Democratic  Action's  Washington  bureau. 
After  Amlle  had  been  repudiated  by  the  Pro- 
gressive Party  In  1938,  President  Roosevelt 
nominated  him  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  but  was  forced  to  withdraw  the 
nomination  to  prevent  certain  rejection  by 
the  Senate.  Members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  said  they  could  not  stomach 
his  program  of  revolution. 

Officers  of  the  Union  for  Democratic 
Action,  all  well-known  fellow  travelers  of  the 
Communists,  are:  Frank  Klngdon.  president; 
Relnhold  Nlebuhr,  chairman:  Robert  Bendi- 
ner.  John  L.  Childs,  and  Pranz  Daniel,  vice 
chairmen:  Freda  Kirchwey,  treasurer;  Mur- 
ray Cress,  secretary,  and  James  Loeb,  Jr , 
executive  secretary. 

Miss  Kirchwey.  or  Mrs.  Evans  Clark,  Is  edi- 
tor of  Tlie  Nation,  another  proletarian  organ 
which  closely  follows  the  Communist  Party 
line.  As  long  ago  as  1927  she  was  listed  es 
a  member  of  the  executive  board  and  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  New  Masses,  an  official 
organ  of  the  Communist  Party.  In  Its  own 
statement. 

STATE  department's   VIEW 

The  following  account  of  the  Union  for 
Democratic  Action  is  contained  in  the  files  of 
the  State  Department: 

"The  Union  for  Democratic  Action,  despite 
Its  name,  is  an  aggregation  of  persons  whose 
chief  claim  to  public  attention  Is  their  long 
record  of  affiliation  with  the  front  organiza- 
tions of  the  Communist  Party. 

"Even  more  sinister  than  the  past  records 
of  the  union's  members  is  the  objective  of 
the  group  That  objective  may  be  summa- 
rized briefly  as  the  utilization  of  America's 
war  crisis  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  what 
the  union  believes  to  be  a  program  of  social 
gains.  Translated  into  stark  realism,  the 
union's  Idea  of  social  gains  is  In  the  en- 
trenchment of  the  proponents  of  class  strug- 
gle   even    more    deeply    Into    Arnerican    life. 

"The  case  against  the  Union  for  Democratic 
Action  may  be  stated  l:i  brief  by  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  its  outstanding 
leaders  have  long  records  of  affiliation  with 
the  numerous  front  organizations  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

EIGHT  typical  "TRAVELERS  " 

"To  cite  only  a  few  of  these  individual?, 
the  following  may  be  named:  Relnhold  Nic- 
buhr.  Freda  Kirchwey,  John  L.  Childs.  Frank 
Klngdon.  A.  Philip  Randolph.  Herman  F.  Rels- 
slg,  Margaret  Forsyth,  and  Morris  Schappner. 
These  eight  individuals,  who  are  typical  of 
the  entire  membership  of  the  Union  for 
Democratic  Action,  have  had  at  least  192  af- 
filiations with  Comm.unist  front  organiza- 
tions. The  affiliations  with  Communist 
fronts  of  all  the  members  of  the  union  woUid 
represent  a  grand  total  of  several  thousand. 

"Glancing  at  the  list  of  Communist  fronts 
In  which  the  foregoing  eight  Individuals 
have  been  active  as  leaders,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing: American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism.  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy, American  Committee  for  Democracy 
and  Intellectual  Freedom.  American  Com- 
mittee fcr  Protection  of  Foreign  Born.  Medi- 
cal Bureau  and  North  American  Committee 
to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy,  American  Student 
Union.  American  Youth  Congress.  National 


■  Negro  Congress,  the  New  Masses,  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  the  League  of  American 
Writers. 


Exhibit   B 
PoLmcAL  Purge  Test  Due  in  Pennsylvania 
Tomorrow — Administration  Seeks  Defeat 
OF    Men    in    Congress    Who    Fought    Its 
Pre-War  Policy 

(By  Arthur  Sears  Hennlng) 

The  outstanding  current  political  develop- 
ment Is  the  activity  of  the  alliance  between 
the  Roosevelt  administration  and  the  Com- 
munists and  other  left-wing  groups  to  purge 
Congress  of  pre-war  noninterventionlsts  and 
right-wingers. 

The  first  move  came  from  the  President's 
political  mouthpiece,  Charles  Michelson.  who 
called  for  the  defeat  in  the  congressional 
election  this  year  of  all  nonlnterventionlst 
Senators  and  Representatives,  to  whose  op- 
position to  Roosevelt  foreign  policy  he  at- 
tributed the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor, 

29    .ARE    targets 

Then  cam.e  the  pronouncement  of  the 
Union  for  Democratic  Action,  affiliated  with 
Communist  front  organizations  and  with  the 
left-wing  New  Republic  and  the  Henry  Luce 
Tlme-Llfe-Portune  and  Marshall  Field  pub- 
lications. This  combination  called  for  the 
political  liquidation  of  3  Senators  and  26 
Representatives  seeking  reslection.  either 
because  they  opposed  the  Roosevelt  Inter- 
vention policy  or  Incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  Communists  and  ot*ier  left-wingers 
on  social  and  economic  legislation.  Sixteen 
other  Senators  and  43  other  Representatives 
were  also  denounced  for  nonlnterventionlst 
votes  and  speeches. 

Although  the  Communists,  up  to  June  1941, 
when  Hitler  declared  war  on  Soviet  Russia, 
bitterly  opposed  Intervention  In  what  they 
termed  an  "imperialist  war"  they  have  now 
enlisted  in  the  admini.stratlon  undertaking 
to  purge  the  pre-war  opponents  of  Mr  Roose- 
velt's Intervention  policy. 

BROWDER'S  release 

While  working  up  this  political  alliance 
with  the  administration,  the  Communists 
and  other  left-wingers  asked  Mr.  Roosevelt 
to  release  from  prison  Earl  Browder,  head  of 
the  Communist  Party,  who  was  serving  a 
4-year  sentence  lor  passport  falsification. 
They  were  finally  rewarded  Saturday  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt  commuted  Browder's  sentence 
to  the  14th  months  he  has  served. 

The  purge  of  noninterventionlsts  Is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  movements  in  our 
political  history.  What  It  aims  to  accom- 
plish Is  the  repudiation  of  pre-war  nonlnter- 
venticnist  Senators  and  Representatives  by 
their  constituents  who  at  the  time  gave 
ample  evidence  of  overwhelming  support  of 
the  attitude  cf  their  public  servants  In  Con- 
gress. To  compass  their  repudiation  now  by 
their  constituents  who  supported  them  at 
that  time  would  constitute  an  unparalleled 
achievement  in  swaying  public  opinion. 

previous  ptniGE  thwarted 

The  President's  previous  experience  In  at- 
tempting to  purge  Congress  of  his  opponents 
was  disastrous.  In  the  1938  congressional 
primary  elections  Mr.  Roosevelt  sought  the 
defeat  of  nearly  a  score  cf  Democratic  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  who  had  refused 
to  follow  his  leadership  of  various  measures. 
Every  Senator  blacklisted  was  renominated 
and  every  Representative  save  one — John  J. 
O'Connor,  of  New  York. 

Announcement  of  the  purge  already  has 
caused  the  President  to  be  accused  of  creat- 
ing the  disunity  he  professes  to  abhor.  The 
blacklisted  pre-war  nonlnterventionlst  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  a  man  yield 
naught  to  the  pre-war  interventionists  in 


support  of  all  measures  to  win  this  war.  how- 
ever long  It  may  last,  however  much  it  may 
cost.  There  Is  every  evidence  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  negligible  lunatic  fringe  of 
disloyalists  and  crackpots,  the  people  are 
united  as  never  before  in  the  determination 
to  fight  to  victoni-. 

Why  the  President  should  seek  to  stir  up 
the  old  controversy  between  interventionists 
and  noninterventionlsts  that  was  burled  at 
Pearl  Harbor  Is  a  question  on  which  there 
is  no  end  of  speculation  In  political  circles. 
One  theory  Is  that  he  Is  still  seeking  an  alibi 
for  Pearl  Harbor,  the  greatest  military  dis- 
aster In  our  history.  If  he  could  influence 
the  people  to  repudiate  the  noninterven- 
tionlsts m  line  with  the  Michelson  imputa- 
tion to  them  of  blame  for  Pearl  Harbor  he 
would  have  reason  to  feel  vindicated  and 
absolved  from  blame  himself. 

PENNSYLVANIA     TEST     TOMORROW 

"In  this  critical  hour,"  said  Representa- 
tive Harold  Knutson,  Republican,  of  Min- 
nesota, one  of  the  blacklisted  noninterven- 
tionlsts, "there  should  be  no  politics,  as  the 
need  for  unity  is  paramount.  If  the  new 
dealers  and  left-wingers  embark  on  this  cam- 
paign, as  is  reported,  to  purge  those  who 
were  against  Intervention  before  Pearl 
Harbor  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  confession 
that  the  new  dealers  view  the  fall  elections 
with  the  gravest  apprehension." 

The  first  test  of  the  purge  will  occur  In  the 
Pennsylvania  primary  tomorrow.  The  15  Re- 
publican Representatives  from  that  State 
were  strongly  nonlnterventionlst  and  also 
ran  ufoui  of  the  left-wingers  on  legislation  on 
domestic  Issues.  Defeat  of  all  of  them  either 
In  the  primary  or  the  general  election  Is 
sought  by  the  administration  while  the 
left-wing  group  singles  out  Repreeentatlve 
James  E.  Van  Zandt  as  particularly  deserving 
liquidation. 

Also  dishonorably  mentioned  are  Repre- 
sentatives J.  W  Ditter  and  R,  F.  Rich.  The 
latter,  however.  Is  not  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion. Representative  C.  I.  Faddis.  Democrat, 
was  marked  for  the  purge  for  opposition  to 
the  left-wingers  on  domestic  Issues. 

NEW  DEAL  DEFEATS  SO   FAR 

In  the  Oregon  primary  last  Friday  J.  W. 
MoTT,  Republican,  listed  by  the  left-wing 
group  for  liquidation,  was  overwhelmingly 
renominated.  So  were  Senator  Charles  L. 
McNary.  Republican,  who  ^as  dishonorably 
mentioned,  and  Homer  D.  Ancell,  Republi- 
can, a  nonlnterventionlst  not  mentioned  by 
the  left-wingers.  On  the  other  hand.  Repre- 
sentative V.ALTER  M.  Pierce,  Democrat,  with 
an  Interventionist  record  and  one  acceptable 
to  the  left-wingers  on  domestic  Issues,  may 
have  been  beaten. 

Karl  Mundt,  Republican,  of  South  Dakota. 
for  whose  defeat  the  purgers  call  most  em- 
phatically because  of  his  nonlnterventionlst 
record,  was  overwhelmingly  renominated  in 
the  recent  primary  in  his  State.  Representa- 
tive Francis  Case,  Republican,  of  South  Da- 
kota, with  a  similar  record,  who  was  not  men- 
tioned by  the  left-wing  combine,  also  was 
renominated. 

Representatives  Louis  Ludlow,  Democrat, 
and  F.  A.  Harness,  Republican,  dishonorably 
mentioned  as  noninterventionlsts  by  the 
purgers  were  renominated  in  the  Indiana  pri- 
mary. The  only  Member  beaten  was  William 
T.  ScHULTE,  a  Democratic  interventionist. 

One  of  the  three  Senators  on  the  ptirge 
list  is  Watland  Brooks,  Republican,  cf  Illi- 
nois, who  was  renominated  by  a  landslide. 
The  purgers  also  called  for  the  liquidation  of 
Representatives  Stephen  Day,  EvERErr  Duk- 
SEN,  Charles  S.  Dewey,  and  Jessie  Sumner, 
other  Illinois  Republicans  condemned  by  the 
left-wing  group  for  opposing  the  President's 
foreign  policy  before  Pearl  Harbor.  All  were 
overwhelmingly  renominated- 
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Capitol  Stuit 

(By  John  OlXiimell) 

T       S'^nate  of  the  United  Srat 
«c'.   :;  this  week  to  meet  the  flltl" 
made  In   the  history  of  the  R"pv,t 
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with  whispered  gossip  of  sex  perve 
"gossip  which  thrust  directly  at  a 
ator  who  offended  the  Roosevelt 
tion  because  of  his  nonintervention 
before  Pearl  Harbcir 

An  alternccin  newspaper  In  New 
flatly  accused  the  Seioator  '  ? 
house    of    degradation    in    E 
night  the  Capiul  received  woru  th 
oral  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
fal>uy  of   the  charges.     The  ind 
signed    afRdavits   accu«;lng    the 
davits    later    published     by    pcli 
nents — have  recanted  and  admit 
»lty  of  their  charges 

Last  nleht  th.e  Senator  wi     -t 
to  the  Cdpital  from  his  her 
or  Tuesday   the  Senate  will   recti' 
aasatled  Member  a  resolution  whi 
for  a  Senate  investigation  of  all 
stances  surrounding  U^e  chaigcs 

Specifically,  the  resolution  will 
picducticn   of  all   Department  of 
ports — reports   which   Washu.;;:cn 
told  will  destroy  the  published  c 
the   assailed  Senator   frequented 
gathering  place  of  degenerates, 
a  hang-out  of  suspected  Axis  agen 

Also  to  be  demanded   in  the  i 
will  be  the  identity  and  motives  of 
who  put  pressure  en  the  makers 
afBdavlts.   the   names  of  thv  se   wt 
the  story  to  the  White  House,  and 
printed    atid    broadcast    the 
York     A  telephone  check  last  ni 
that   the  Senate  resclution  will 
mousJy. 

Within    the   last    week    it   has 
M- mt)ers  of  Congress  who 
;;.    ...^   -unshine  of  a  Roosevelt  I 
that    some   v?ry   expensive    puoli 
rolled  by  the  Treasury,  is  going  tc 
against  thp.n  in  this  fall's  elec 
the  care  with  which  they  are  pon 
t<K)0.000  pay  roll  of  Archibald  (? 
a  sonnet)    MacLelsh  and  his  Office 
and  Figures 

Warily  they  are  scrutinizing 
enus"  of  the  MacLeish  fU'^'liers  wl 
pulling  down  $8,000  a  ye;'.r  and 
number  of  "brigadier  £;enerals"  w5 
aloni?  on  a  mere  $6  500  as  they 
bleed  to  win  what  Poet  MacLe 
terms  the  "tattle  of  American  op 

The  one-third  of  the  Senate 
tire  membership  of  the  House  wh 
lives  are  at  stake  next  Novemljer  h 
that  MacLelsh's  Offlce  of  Pa'-t's  nnc 
to  b*  the  propaganda   arsenal  foi 
administration  candidates  in  the 
Ing  campaign.    And  they  also  k:v 
MacLelsh    experts    In    psych  oloe 
on  the  domestic  front  already  ha 
their  publicity  strategy  on  the 
•asumptlon  that  between   now  aijd 
day    the    phrase    "Roosevelt    admi 
must  become  identical  in  the  m 
with  the  words  "Government  of 
States  of  America  " 

The    Department    of    Justice    ha 
gone  along  with  the  battle  orders 
the    MacLeish    fusiliers       At     <    : 
conference-    f'^rney  Genera.  H    : 
he    agre^'^i     ^    :-.    the    Civil    \v    : 
Abolitionist    V.„':-,iTyi    t.'.vri    or:    ■ 
Citizen    of    Xt:-'     H-r';-:::r     t-.f-. 
r   ij'  ;     "^■--    li"i^    p-T  *'t.:    '.  >ya;   to   •;: 
rr-.-".,-     ■;    "^.■'    Ur..'--'1    S*:>.tes   and    : 
f  ■  p-  -ed   to   the  l"^.;  vrlMi;-  :>.':.      ::\ 
t'   ddministerin^  :i..i'.  o 
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r  n/rei's.  tnrouiin  Senator  Harrt  Byrd  s 
I  De:n,xrat  of  Virginia)  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures 
and   MiLLARO   Ttdings'    (Democrat    of   Mary- 

gi")es  Into  land)   Committee  on  Economy,  is  now  going 

jest  attack  over    the   pay    roll   of    the    weirdly    assorted 

c  a?aii:iit  group  of  ex-foreign  correspondents.  New  Deal  ^ 

;  press    agents,    fiction    writers,    playwrights, 

»"thed    i  Rhodes  scholars,  and  "war  before  Pearl  Har- 

•cn ugly   I  ^^  '  propagandists. 

veteran  Sen-    '  Hitherto,    the    MacLeish    outfit    has    been 

4dministra-  coy  and  demure  when  the  hard-boiled  ques- 

Ist  stand  tion   of   its  pay  roll   was  brought   up.     The 

general   idea  delicately   insinuated  by  Office 

York  City  of  Facts  and  FiRures  but  treated  with  much 

'letitmg  a  Irreverent  scofdng  by  the  common  or  garden 

n       Last  variety   of   Washington   reporters,    has   been 

t  the  Fed-  that    these    literary    patriots,    at    great    per- 

proved  the  s<inal  sacrifice  and  with  heart-wrung  regrets. 

K-fduals  who  had  reached  a  decision  that  they  would  be 

atcr — affl-  of  more   value    behind   a   typewriter   In   the 

tjical    oppc-  capita!   than    in   uniform  on    a    battle  front 

the  fal-  and  come  what  may  to  their  bank  roll  they 

were  determined  to  give  all.    When  reporters 

(img  back  tried  to  talk  cold  turkey  about  the  pay  check 

■      Today  they  found  that  the  Office  of  Facts  and  Fig- 

e  from   its  ures  gave  out  few  facts  and  less  figures.    But 

h  will  call  iiow    the    boys    are    being   forced    to    locsen 

tlie  circum-  "?■  thanks  to  pressure  from  the  Hill. 

To  the  congressional   Investigators,   it  ap- 

demand  the  pears  that  the  boys  who  were  willing  to  give 

Justice  re-  aH   for  the  war  effort  were   not  particularly 

has    been  shy  when   it  came  to  getting  both  feet  Into 

arges  that  the    Treasury    trough    and    gulping    down    a 

Brooklyn  monthly  pay  check.     In   fact,  the   boys  are 

d^scrit)ed  as  doing  much  better  in  Office  of  Facts  and  Fig- 
ures than  If  they  were  in  the  Army, 

iitvestigation  MacLeish  drags  down  his  $10,000  a  year  as 

Individuals  Llbrar.an  of  Congress  and  is  not  on  the  Of- 

the  false  fice  of  Facts  and  Figures  pay  roll — a  pay  roll 

o   reported  which  is  financed  by  Roosevelt's  blank-check 

those  who  appropriations  without  accountability  to  the 

In   New  Congress.    Of  the  267  individuals  who  make 

Indicated  up    the    MacLeish    Fusiliers.    1    out    of   every 

unanl-  15   hits    the    Jackpot    for    $8,000    and    I    out 
of   every    5   gets   $4  600  or    more.     No  other 

( lawned   on  Federal  outfit  pays  on  this  scale. 

not  bask  The  congressional  investigators  also  turned 

?nediction,  up  the  Interesting  fact  that  with  the  national 

:ty.    bank-  elections   coming   along  Office  of    Facts   and 

be  turned  Figures    has    transferred    a    cool    $97  864    to 

Hence.  finance    "polls    of    public    opinion'    by    the 

(lerlng  that  Surveys  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 

em  with  tural  Economics.     This  outfit — salaries  to  Its 

of  Pacts  workers  are  In  addition  to  the  $6(X).000  Of- 

I  fice  of  Facts  and  Figures  pay  roll — will  be, 

tht  20  "gen-  according    to    Office    of    Facts    and    Figures, 

o  are  now  "able  to  probe  deeper  into  people's  attitudes 

the   same  "nd   the  reasons  for  them."     In  setting  up 

o  struggle  this    machinery.    MacLeish    has    ignored    the 

sweat  and    !  f^rly  war  experience  of    the  British.     Under 

<:h    grimly  Alfred   Duff  Ck)cper.   the   British  Ministry  of 

nion."  Information  embarked  on  a  similar  program 

the  en-  which  was  promptly   dropped  when    its  poll 

se  political    !  takers  were  labeled  "Cooper's  Snooper  '   and 

ive  learned  faced  public  derision  and  hostility 

Figures  is  This     bureau,     headed     by     $8.CKX)-a-year 

Roosevelt  "Gen  '  R.  Keith  Kane,  Oxford  graduate  and 

forthcom-  Wall  Street  lawyer,  4s  seeking,  according  to 

V  •'-"tt;  the  Office  of   Pacts  and  Figures,  the  answer  to 

•  ..'•fare  these  questions: 

e  planned  "Wh.it  dees  the  public  know?     What  has  It 

fu^idamental  been   told?     In  what  context  has  the  Infor- 

electlon  mation  reached  the  public?" 

istration  '  In  v.ew    of  tlie   fact   that   Office  of  Facts 

of  voters  and  Piffures  was  created  last  October  by  the 

he  United    |  President  with  the  direct  orders  "to  facilitate 
a  widespread  and  accurate  understanding  of 

s    not    yet    ;  the  national  war  effort  and  the  national  war 

issued  by  policies  and  activities  of  the  Government,"  it 

r.t    press    i  would  seem  that  all  "General"  Kane  had  to  do 

said  that    '  was  to  reread  the  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures 

.ctum    of    i  hand-outa. 

•..at   a  The  "generals"  of  the  MacLelsh  Fusiliers — 

i  .r'.'.me.    I  those  who  get- the  $8.(XX)  base  pay  of  a  gen- 

Cn  vern-    ■  eral  officer  m  the  Army — are  an  interesting 

rerrent    '  anri  colDrful  ?roi;p.     They  include: 

:  «?:.-'d  :<j  l".r:c  Be.l   ex- Washington  correspondent  for 

I  :: -:    1.  ..■...-'   C-:iurier-Journal  when  It  was 
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under  the  control  of  the  late  Ignited  States 
Ambassador  to  England.  Binghain.  Bell  later 
functioned  as  the  spark  plug  ol  the  William 
Allen  White  Committee  anc  Fight  for 
Freedom.  Inc. 

Allen  Grover.  former  vice  president  of  Time, 
Inc. 

Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer.  ex-foreign  correspond- 
ent for  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Kiox's  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Cornelius  Du  Bols.  former  advertising 
research  director  for  the  Henry  Luce  publica- 
tions— Time.  Life,  and  Fortune. 

William  Bennett  Lewis,  ex  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting. 

John  Herrlck.  ex-Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Raymond  Thomas  Rich,  pre.'s  agent  and 
fund  raiser. 

Charles  G.  Poore.  ex-newspape-man, 

Henry  F.  Prlngle.  ex-newspaperman. 

Leo  C.  Rosten.  University  of  Chicago  prod- 
igy, whose  Ph.D.  thesis  on  sala;les  of  Wash- 
injrtcn  ccrrespcndents  persuaded  its  author 
that  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures'  $8,000  was 
more  than   he  could  get  from   i  newspaper. 

Among  the  boys  who  are  stniggling  along 
on  what  the  Nation  pays  an  Array  colonel  or 
a  Navy  captain  are  ex-columnist  Alan  Barth; 
Oxford  graduate  S.  Shepard  Jones,  director 
of  the  World  Peace  Fcunciatkn;  Clyde  A. 
Beals.  ex-editor  of  the  Guild  Reporter;  Philip 
Henry  Cohen,  ex-director  of  Nc\^  York  radio 
activities  for  the  Federal  Office  cf  Education; 
Thomas  D.  Mabry,  ex-executlve  director  cf 
New  York  City's  museum  of  modern  art;  ex- 
press agent  Clyde  W.  Vandenburi;  and  George 
A.  Barnes:  and  ex-speech  writer  for  Drpart- 
ment  of  Agrlcultur*  big-wigs  John  R.  Flem- 
ing. 

In  all  honesty  it  must  be  reported  that  the 
MacLelsh  Fusiliers  and  other  Government 
press  agents  of  military  age  have  been  very 
brave  when  It  came  to  facing  thi*  publication 
of  their  salaries.  E\en  more,  when  a  hard- 
hearted selective  service  beard  back  home 
rejected  a  formal  plea  that  a  Government 
press  agent  be  exempted  because  his  work 
was  "essential  to  the  war  effor-."  the  boys 
Just  gulped  and  took  it  without  a  too  public 
whimper. 

But  best  of  all.  we  like  the  way  the  boys 
have  taken  the  ribbing  from  ex-colleagues. 
That  rowdy,  bawdy,  quick-step  of  World  War 
I  has  been  cleaned  up — Just  a  bit — in  honor 
of  the  MacLelsh  F\islliers.  And  so  you  hear, 
o'  nights  when  the  boys  are  gathered  In 
song: 

"Oh,  we'd  rather  write  than  ight, 
"For  we'll  win  this  war  In  type! 
"Boost    the   pay-checks   for    the    MacLeish 
Fusiliers." 

Mr.  Speaker,  asking  for  my  political 
execution  the  New  Republic,  a  publica- 
tion communistic  in  its  views  and  tend- 
encies, writes: 

For  the  past  few  weeks  Hoffm.^n  has  been 
busily  occupied  before  a  grand  Jury  trying  to 
explain  away  the  145.000  copies  ol  his  Inflam- 
matory speech.  Don't  Haul  Down  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  which  were  distributed  by  Wil- 
liam Kullgren.  editor  of  the  pro-Nazi  Beacon 
Light,  under  Hoffman's  frank. 

In  the  foregoing  sentence,  there  are 
three  charges.  The  first  is  that,  for  the 
past  few  weeks,  I  have  been  bisily  occu- 
pied before  a  grand  jury.  That  is  a 
falsehood,  for  10  minutes  would  have 
given  the  grand  jury  all  the  ir.iormation 
I  had  it  either  needed  or  wanted  about 
the  speech  Don't  Haul  Down  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  a  copy  of  which,  by  the  way, 
you  can  get  by  dropping  me  a  postal. 

Second,  no  attempt  whatever  was 
made  to  explain  away  the  14'  '00  copies 
of  this  speech,  which  eith'  .    ;  a,e  been, 
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or  will  be,  sent  out.  It  needs  no  expla- 
nation. 

The  charge  that  those  speeches  were 
distributed  by  William  Kullgren.  "under 
H'  FFv^NS  frank,"  is  not  true.  I  do  not 
kr.L  w  Kullgren.  He  had  no  authority  to 
use.  he  did  not  use,  "Hoffman's  frank"  to 
distribute  either  that  speech  or  anything 
else. 

When  the  New  Republic  and  Union 
for  Democratic  Action  question  the  loy- 
alty of  88  Members  of  Congress,  they  but 
brand  themselves  as  enemies  of  our  Re- 
public, join  the  ranks  of  those  whose  say- 
ings and  doings  give  comfort  to  Hitler. 

War  propagandists  on  the  public  pay 
roll,  or  who  are  now  sprndinp  a  portion 
of  the  money  accumulated  by  rugged  in- 
dividualists through  free  enterprise, 
whose  sayings  and  whose  doings  tend  to 
create  disunity,  should  remember  that 
there  arc  hundreds — yes.  millions — of 
American3.  who  do  not  as  yet  take  either 
orders  or  opinions  from  those  who  be- 
lieve not  in  the  government  of  the  fore- 
fathers; v/ho  prefer  the  doctrine  of  the 
Communists:  who  deny  the  existence  of 
a  Deity,  the  efficacy  of  Christianity. 

While  these  warmongers,  swivel-chair 
soldiers,  pnd  vile  slanderers  of  their  bet- 
ters are  spouting  their  poisonous  gas  for 
the  benefit  of  the  enemies  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  former  Isolationists  are  doing 
everything  pa'^slble  to  preserve  our  Na- 
tion -^nd  defeat  our  enemies. 
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HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

I  >    ka:.  >\- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1942 

M  U'  PE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  pre- 
viously pointed  out  that  there  is  no  need 
for  gasoline  rationing  in  the  Middle  West 
and  that  any  efifort  to  do  so  will  not  only 
be  injurious  to  the  morale  and  the  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation  shov^ii  by  the  people 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  but  will  be 
definitely  harmful  to  cur  war  effort  and 
defense  picduction. 

The  following  editorial  from  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Kans.'^.s  City  Times  sum- 
marizes in  a  very  effective  way  some  of 
the  reasons  why  there  should  be  no  im- 
position of  gasoline  rationing  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  at  this  time: 

WHY    RATION    CAS    HERE? 

Now  comes  the  threat  to  extend  the  gaso- 
line rationing  order  beyond  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board  to    the   Middle   West. 

Obviously  the  release  of  information  that 
the  War  Production  Board  has  such  a  pro- 
posal under  consideration  Is  a  "feeler"  to 
find  what  the  reactions  of  the  Midwest  will 
be.  If  so.  the  reactions  should  be  prompt  and 
outspoken,  for  if  ever  a  government  scheme 
was  without  logic  or  valid  reason,  this  is  it. 

The  occasion  for  gasoline  rationing  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  Is  understood  by  the  Na- 
tion, although  there  may  still  be  some  doubt 
that  the  conditions  are  as  S(?rious  as  have 
been  implied.  For  example,  the  last  Issue 
of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  states  that  even 


if  all  tanker  deliveries  to  the  east  coast  are 
stopped,  the  supply  of  gasoline  for  motorists 
will  average  5  5  gallons  per  car  per  week  for 
the  next  5  months. 

Remember  that  tanker  deliveries  have  not 
ceased — at  present  tankers  are  delivering  an 
average  of  more  than  500.000  barrels  of  petro- 
leum products  a  day.  Even  so  there  Is  a 
conceivable  emergency.  Ultimate  contin- 
gencies should  be  provided  for  Since  es- 
sential users  should  get  more  than  nones- 
sential users,  the  present  propo^al  of  limit- 
ing gasoline  to  less  than  3  gallons  a  week 
per  user  Is  probably  In  the  line  of  safety 
and  Judgment. 

But  the  shortage  In  the  East,  as  under- 
stood by  the  entire  Nation,  is  due  to  a  local 
condition  of  transportation.  There  Is  no 
national  shortage  of  gasoline  supply.  There 
is  no  shortage  of  national  gascline  manu- 
facturing facilities.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
petroleum  production. 

Wliy,  then,  extend  rationing  to  the  Midd'.e 
West,  where  not  only  there  Is  no  need  for  it 
but  where  such  rationing  actually  would  seem 
to  be  contrary  to  the  national  policy? 

Arguments  in  favor  of  such  a  drastic  ra- 
tioning are  flimsy.  One  is  that  rubber  should 
be  conserved  in  the  Middle  West  It  already 
has  been  conserved  up  to  the  limit  by  tire 
rationing.  Another  Is  a  minor  (jovernment 
oflaclal's  statement  that  the  "N.\tlon  must 
learn  discipline."  That  is  poppycock.  The 
Nation  has  learned  discipline  and  Is  ready  to 
do  every  sensible  thing  to  further  the  war. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  gasoline  rationing  over 
the  country  may  be  actually  damaging  to  the 
war  effort.  Already  some  refineries  are  re- 
ported closing  down  because  they  cannot 
market  their  surplus  gasoline.  We  have  been 
at  war  now  for  5  month.«.  Yet  today  our  gas- 
oline supply  is  greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
The  first  week  of  May  1941  showed  supplies  of 
gasoline  totaling  96.000,000  barrels.  The  sup- 
plies in  the  first  week  ol  May  1942  totaled 
101.000,000  barrels  In  spite  of  all  withdrawals 
for  the  war  machine. 

Further  rationing  will  Inevitably  close  more 
refineries,  and  the  making  of  high-octane 
gasoline  for  airplanes  is  dependent  on  the  le- 
flnery  processes.  The  Nation  can  111  afford 
to  curtail  its  manufacturing  facilities  for  this 
needful  war  fuel  at  this  time.  Yet  that  will 
be  the  Inevitable  effect  of  Natlcn-wlde  ra- 
tioning. 

Americans  will  do  anything  to  win  the 
war — but  they  don't  enjoy  being  pushed 
around  by  bureaucrats.  Washington  had 
better  think  up  seme  real  reason  before  at- 
tempting to  extend  gasoline  rationing  to 
parts  oi  the  country  where  no  shortage  ex.sis. 
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HON.  RGSSRIZLEY 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1942 

Mi.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  mis- 
guided and  uninformed  people  have  in 
the  past  said  and  written  some  things 
reflecting  on  Oklahoma  and  on  Okla- 
homa people. 

Some  fellow  wrote  a  book  a  few  years 
ago  called  Grapes  of  Wrath,  filled  with 
libelous  statements  about  Oklalioma  and 
Oklahoma  people,  and  in  which  he  ex- 
hibited his  complete  ignorance  of  Okla- 
homa's geography  and  history. 
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Be  that  as  it  may.  Oklahoma  can  take 
it,  and  her  fighting  sons  can  also  put  it 
out  when  their  country  calls. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  an 
editorial  frcm  the  Enid  Morning  News, 
entitled  "Tokyo  Learns  About  Oklahoma." 

Oklahoma's  fame  Is  spreading  now.  to  the 
far  ends  of  the  earth  as  the  war  takes  our 
courageous  sons  of  these  southwestern  plains 
to  the  far-flung  battlefields,  the  distant  skies. 
p.nd  the  waters  of  the  seven  seas.  To  Tokyo. 
Oklahoma  and  Oklahomans  should  now  bo 
no  strangers,  if  they  ever  were.  For  the  boys 
from  Ottawa  to  Harmon,  from  Cimarron  to 
McCurtain  counties  are  making  a  name  fcr 
themselves  and  their  State  in  this  war  that 
will  long  live  in  the  Japanese  memory  They 
aren't  the  rough,  illiterate,  rcd-shlrted  cow- 
boys of  the  movies,  too  often  pictured  in  the 
movies  to  foreign  audiences;  but  the  Japs 
are  flndinc  them  tougher  than  a  boss  wran- 
gler's boot  and  hotter  than  a  branding  iron. 

Oklahomans.  of  whom  there  were  hundreds 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  on  the  battleship  Okla- 
homa, started  being  heroes  in  this  war  almost 
as  soon  as  the  first  sneak  bomb  had  dropped 
over  Hav.'aii.  At  Bataan  and  on  Corregidor. 
dozens  of  them,  including  a  number  from 
Enid  and  vicinity— Lt.  Cols  Winfield  Scott. 
Jr.,  and  Nell  Brittaln.  Capt.  William  Mark 
Curtis,  and  others,  were  still  giving  the  Japs 
something  to  remember  them  by  when  over- 
whelmed by  sheer  Nipponese  numbers.  Lt. 
Roy  Bell  prepared  the  bases  for  the  bombing 
attiicks  on  the  Philippines  from  Australia, 
and  so  on. 

Oklahoma  boys  have  distinguished  them- 
selves In  the  battle  of  Java,  in  the  raids  on 
Japanese  Invasion  ports  off  Australia,  and  la 
the  figiiting  over  Burma. 

In  truth  the  War  Department  records 
already  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  exploits 
of  Oklahomans  in  all  branches  of  service  to 
the  extent  that,  although  this  State  ranks 
twenty-second  In  population.  It  stands 
eighth  In  the  number  cf  decorations  awarded 
to  Army  men  so  far — and  the  Oklahoma  lads 
have  Just  begun  to  fight 

It  is  interesting  and  inspiring  to  read  that 
Oklahoma  soldiers  alone  (not  counting  ma- 
rines and  Navy  men)  have  received  practically 
as  many  decorations  lor  valor  under  fire  as 
have  the  sons  of  Massachusetts,  vi'hich  Is 
eighth  In  population,  and  that  only  Califor- 
nia. Texas,  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and 
Virginia,  of  which  all  except  Virginia  are  far 
larger  In  population  than  Oklahoma,  have 
received  more   decorations. 

It  is  something  for  Oklahoma  to  take  pride 
In  and  to  ch2er  about,  but  to  those  of  us  who 
live  here  it  Is  not  surprising,  for  these  sons 
of  forebears  who  so  lately  have  tained  the  Ipst 
American  frontier  and  of  frthers  who  in 
many  cases  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  World  War  No  1 
come  by  their  fighting  Instincts  naturally, 
and  Tokyo  may  be  assured  it  v.ill  keep  on 
hearing  from  them. 
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HON,  ALFRED  F.  CEiTER 

or    N£V,    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T"  vdat/.  May  19.  1942 

I\I;  BLUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, May  9.  the  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Sui  ;:  :v  T:  :june  Star  Journal  sat  before 
his  iiu.-.ij  typewriter  and  pounded  out  an 
editorial  favoring  congressional  approval 
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rather  embarrassing  situation. 

On    the    day   ju'^t    preceding 
wh'f  h  ^h^'  editorial  was  reproduced  in  the 
f.E  (  ti)  'he  press  of  the  countijy  earned 
tne  aiarmiriZlv  startling  rj^-.i  - 
man  U-lym  s  had  {X'netr?ft  ,    r 
rence  River  and  on  Mondav  m 
s:;T-,k    .  '^.rrchant  ship. 

0:i  '.V-.^:.^>sday  the  13th  vs ._ 
delayed  report  that,  in  fact.  Jwo  ships 
had  been  .<;unk.     Inannonn    :.t 
Ings.  Canad.an  Navy  M.i:.>  •  . 
MacDonald  is  quoted  a.'^  having 
in  the  future  no  news  would  be 
garding  U-boat   a»t?.cks  unlesl  the  de- 
partment was  .-a'.fltd  that  tjie  enemy 
would  not  benefit. 

On  Tliuisday  the  14  .-.  W  .shington 
r-  •A.^pap.^r';  carried  an  uncontirned  story 
of  a  third  sinking.  It  is  irrp  "^^'ble.  in 
view  of  the  wholly  commenda'  :  D  min- 
ion policy  of  silence,  to  kr,  ■.  just  how 
many  ve.sscis  have  been  su!,.;.  ^uL  if  it  is 
not  more  ihan  two.  it  is  in  leed  bad 
enough.  The  navigaticrn  s?n.  •.  :i  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence  was  just  S'  ::  _;  into 
full  swing  ^fter  the  spring  tha  |  I' -less 
this  new  sutmarine  menace  caii  be  effec- 
tively dealt  with,  it  will  seriouCv  curtail 
shipping  between  Montreal  aJ;  Qabec 
and  the  Atlantic,  if  it  does  r  ■  .:.  fact, 
stop  it. 

No  details  as  to  the  Iccat  r^  f  the 
sinkings  have  bef»n  published  out  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  geograph'.c^l  condi- 
tions of  the  St.  Lawrenc  V  c  ■  t^^Iow 
Quel>ec  discloses  with  unnuiL.u. I  lar- 

ity  the  terrific  hazard  confia  j  .:.:  ves- 
sels p;;.;:u'  'h-  S'  La.vvrence  River  be- 
t wee  r:  Q  •  r>  c .  ■ ;.  a  r. ;'.  M  -  -. !  r -al  and 
the  St  a 
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aa-.ii   V-.  iMiy   for    -iiutr.a: anes   lying   in 
wa.:  :o  pounce  upo::  '.m-  .:  prey. 

While  the  broad  expanse  of  water  In 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  afford  rea- 
sonably diversified  courses,  it  is  consid- 
ered safer  under  normal  conditions  for 
vessels  navigating  the  river  to  follow  the 
prescribed  channels. 

M  .;,  rn  U-boats  with  their  efficient 
■';r.l- detecting  devices  have  a  tremen- 
:  ;  advantage  over  shipping  vessels. 
S  much  so  that  their  presence  in  a 
n\er.  even  though  it  be  as  wide  as  the 
St.  Lawrence,  gives  rise  to  the  gravest 
app;- h  --lon  for  the  safety  of  ships 
'.r.i'.tr.>ing  such  a  waterway. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  as  u  result 
f  'h>  ;'.<  ngs  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
ii;.pp  r  a  -^'tween  Montreal.  Quebec,  and 
the  A:  a  iC  Ocean  is  virtually  at  a  stand- 
still. We  are  told  that  the  modern  Ger- 
man U-boat  has  a  cru'sing  range  of 
15.000  miles.  This  in  itself  adds  substan- 
tially to  the  hazard  of  U-boats  which 
may  lurk  in  the  waters  of  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence  for  days  before  returning  to 
their  bases. 

We  can  only  hope  that  ways  and  means 
may  be  devised  to  rid  the  important 
Canadian  River  ports  of  this  dark  and 
dastardly  threat,  so  that  the  all-impor- 
tant supplies  which  Canada  has  been 
sending  to  our  Allies  abroad  may  continue 
to  flow  across  the  Atlantic  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  convoying  ships  that  have 
been  doing  such  a  good  job  up  to  the 
pre.sent. 

If  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Montreal  to 
the  sea  must  be  abandoned  as  a  shipping 
route  it  will  throw  an  unexpected,  in- 
creased burden  on  the  rail  transportation 
of  New  Biun.swick  and  Quebec  as  well  as 
on  the  a'ready  crowded  seaports  of  St. 
John  and  Halifax. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  ac- 
centuated by  the  fact  that  the  Gulf  of 
S*.  Lawrence,  a  sizable  sea  in  itself,  may 
be  entered  through  the  65-mile-wide 
Cabot  Strait. 

The  e.xpericnce  of  the  past  week  may 
well  cause  our  friends  who  have  been 
urging  approval  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  to  stop  and  ponder.  Those  of 
us  who  are  opposed  to  the  project  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out  the  vulnerability 
of  the  proposed  locks,  dams,  and  power- 
house to  attacks  from  the  air.  In  this 
connection,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  th'?  principal  locks  and  the  hydro- 
electric power  generating  plant  are  pro- 
posed to  be  built  at  a  point  on  the  inter- 
national border  which  is  less  than  230 
miles  from  our  Atlantic  shore  line. 

Now  we  find  an  equally  dangerous 
threat  from  u-i-i^^-- water  craft.  If  the 
St.  Lawrence  H  ,tr  were  to  become  the 
great  artery  to  the  sea  that  its  proponents 
or.v:.-a::e  and  if.  as  they  claim,  it  would  be 
iiM-a  m  times  of  war  for  transporting 
n  u.  ?;  >  rr  rr.  n.ciwestern  plants  to  the 
ccoan  in  git  at  vuiumo,  it  appears  that  all 
these  vessels  would  be  required  to  run  the 
gantlet  'ha. a  a  virtual  da'a.  trap 
for  a  d  .-•a;.;>  -t  3a0  mi>s  i:;  'iic  lower 
St    Lay  re'v.a^  R/.'-  r. 

Cenam-v  vv--  siii  uki  na'  ha^ti'l  such 
an  unci  Tiakir;^',  f\»ni  'lauiK.'!  f'.a'ry  other 
factor  'Ahaii  iraiv  »•'  'aaa-sicrr'ad.  should 
be  r-'-,"  \:k:  :n  fa'.or  c!  Ci.;:::ple'.:.s;  ::ie  St. 
L,r.\  :►. a.ae  \\a>, :\vay. 


The  Minneapolis  editor  wao  wiuld 
have  the  St.  Lawrence  River  used  a.s  a 
means  of  assiU"ing  the  people  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  of  an  ample  supply  of 
gasoline  in  wartime  im  i^  his  argument 
discredited,  as  have  been  the  ot  her  argu- 
ments so  persistently  put  forth  by  advo- 
cates of  the  seaway. 


C'tvernor  Tugwell  of  Puerto  Rico, 
itpendthritt  and  Extravagant 


EXTENSION  OF  RPMAHK-S 

OP 

HON.  BOLIVAR  PAGAN 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER   FROM   PUIIRTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI:&E.\    ATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1942 

Mr.  PAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  by  the  House.  I  include  an  article 
from  the  Puerto  Rico  World  Journal, 
of  San  Juan,  P.  R..  published  May  9. 
1942,  which  deals  with  official  figures 
authorized  by  the  insular  auditor  point- 
ing out  the  various  extravagant  expenses 
recommended  and  authorized  by  the 
pre.?ent  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rexford 
Guy  Tugwell,  on  the  matter  of  civilian 
defense,  and  large  unprecedented  ex- 
penses of  salaries  to  his  persona  advisers, 
assistants,  and  brain  trusters.  The 
opposition  to  Governor  Tugwoll  is  in- 
creasing every  day  more  and  more,  and 
his  recall  from  Puerto  Rico  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  island. 

Puerto  Rico  s  Civilian  Defense  Is  Nation's 
Costliest  By  Far— Survey  Obtained  With 
Help  of  Insui^r  Auditor  Shows  Island 
Spends  More  Th.an  18  Statls  Combined. 
Many  in  Vital  Defense  Areas 

(By  Oliver   Headland) 

If  the  mere  expenditure  of  gold  can  buy 
security  and  freedom  from  Axis  aggression. 
Puerto  Rico  ought  to  be  one  of  the  safest 
places  in  the  world  For  an  analjsis  of  local 
civilian  defense  appropriations  and  expendi- 
tures reveals  that  Puerto  Rlcan  sfcndlng  ex- 
cessively surpasses  that  being  done  by  no 
less  than  18  States  In  the  Union  which  so 
far  have  been  foremost  In  State  civilian  de- 
fense activities. 

This  disclosure,  made  public  yesterday  for 
the  first  time  through  the  office  of  Insular 
Auditor  Patrick  J.  Pltslmmons  and  the  co- 
operation of  Everett  D.  Brown,  executive  sec- 
retary to  Gov.  Rexford  G.  Tug^yell,  shows 
that  these  same  18  States,  most  of  them  in 
the  country's  most  vital  defense  areas,  have 
appropriations  totaling  $806,440.  Signifi- 
cantly, Puerto  Rico's  appropriations  up  to 
the  present  time  reach  well  over  a  mill'on 
dollars. 

presidents  plea  unheard 

Just  how  this  wide  disparity  between 
State  and  Insular  civilian  deferu*  expendi- 
tures has  been  able  to  exist  in  injerto  Rico 
in  the  face  of  President  Roosevdfs  urgent 
appeals  and  legislation  strippimj  all  non- 
essential spending  from  the  structure  of  the 
national  economy  Is  a  matter  for  conjecture. 
In  setting  up  the  civUian  defense  machinery 
early  In  1940.  Roosevelt  could  not  hav,  b»a  :. 
anything  but  serious  when  he  sft -,'=«(!  th.r 
the  support  of  existing  governmental  a^i:;- 
cies  and  competent  personnel  shculd  bf 
utlllaed  whenever  possible.  But  lay  rec  rvi- 
mendations  the  President  made  set  m  to  bav« 
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passed  completely  ever  Puerto  Rico  as  far  as 
civUian  defense  is  concerned.  The  facts  prove 
that  the  civilian  defense  organization  in 
Puerto  Rico  has  followed  a  one-track  cour.<;e 
without  due  regard  for  what  Is  going  on  in 
the  States. 

here's  what  survey  shows 
The  survey  of  current  appropriations  for 
civil    defense    for    the    18    afore-mentioned 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  follows: 


Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

M.chigan 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jers€y 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 


$21,600 

10,500 

3,000 

200,000 

25,000 

20,000 

10,000 

14,120 

45.000 

50, COO 

11,500 

11,200 

25,000 

150,000 

48,330 

8,400 

Virginia -—       112.790 

Washington. --         40,  000 


Total  for  all  States  (18).—      806,440 
Total  for  Puerto  Rico 1.  009,  COO 

Asked  for  comparative  data  earlier  this 
week  on  civilian  defense  efforts  between  the 
various  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  local  defense  office  replied: 
"We  don't  know  Just  where  we  stand  in  that 
regard.  I'm  not  sure  whether  we're  high  or 
lew  It  has  cost  around  $100,000  to  set  up  an 
executive  organization  alone  so  far,  and  I'm 
afraid  we  U  run  out  of  money  again  before 
we're  rtady  to  actually  operate." 

HERE    ARE   SALARIES 

Run  out  of  money  again?  Here's  where  the 
funds  used  to  set  up  this  executive  organiza- 
tion, which  isn't  yet  fully  operating,  go: 

Executive  director $5,560 

Coordinator  and  secretary 5,400 

Central  office -  14,520 

Island  area _..  12.900 

Metropolitan  area 18,  160 

Women's    committee 11,560 

Committee  for  medical  service 2,000 

Blood  bank 25.540 

Accounting 2,  500 

Police  on  special  duty 28.800 


Total  per  annum. 126,940 

While  many  financially  sound  States — 
where  civilian  defense  Is  also  a  vital  neces- 
sity—receive adequate  protection  on  low 
budgets,  the  monthly  civilian  defense  ex- 
penditure in  Puerto  Rico  exceeds  $8.C00, 
mostly  in  salaries  for  directors  and  other  offi- 
cials, including  an  expert  dietician  in  balanc- 
ing diets. 

OUT  OF  bounds 

Unlike  Puerto  Rico,  the  civilian  defense 
set-up  In  the  States  functions  effectively  on 
a  small  amount  of  money  by  following  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  suggestion  for  making  full 
use  of  existing  governmental  agencies  and 
department  heads,  many  of  whom  are  donat- 
ing their  services  for  the  sake  of  patriotism. 

While  few  will  contest  the  desirabiUty  of 
having  paid  personnel  at  the  top  of  the  or- 
ganization, the  idea  seems  to  have  Jumped 
out  of  bounds  in  Puerto  Rico. 

New  York  is  served  by  the  Governor,  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  the  attorney  general,  the 
president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the 
assembly,  minority  leaders  of  the  senate  and 
assembly,  10  leading  citizens.  Including  1 
woman,  and  a  major  general,  who  is  the 
director  of  civilian  defense. 

Ohio  Is  also  served  by  the  Governor,  di- 
rectors of  agrlcxiltvire,  health,  highways,  in- 


dustrial relations,  public  welfare,  and  the 
unemplojTnent  compensation,  adjutant  gen- 
eral, and  SIX  distinguished  citizens.  Including 
one  woman. 

California  is  served  by  the  Governor,  attor- 
ney general,  adjutant  general,  superintendent 
of  public  Instruction,  director  of  public 
health,  20  leading  citizens,  and  other  State 
officials,  including  1  woman. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  net  that  the 
civilian  defense  organization  in  Puerto  Rico 
should  be  hampered  by  lack  of  funds,  but, 
rather,  that  with  funds  available,  whatever 
they  be,  more  efficient  use  should  be  made 
of  them.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  men  who 
know. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

m  TT^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETrTATIVES 

Tncsday,  May  19.  1942 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mi'.  Lachlan 
Macleay,  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association,  this  mornin?  released 
a  statement  in  which  he  urged  that  all 
future  expansion  of  our  war  industry  be 
concentrated  in  the  midcontinent  area 
where  both  raw  materials  and  adequate 
transportation  facilities  are  a^■ailable. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Macleay's  statement 
should  receive  the  consideration  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  all  of  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  for  the  produc- 
tion of  essential  war  materials.  For 
that  reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  by  including  tliis  statement: 

Polntinc  out  that  transportation  has  be- 
come one  cf  the  mcst  critical  bottlenecks  of 
the  Nation's  war  program,  Lachlan  Macleay, 
president  of  the  Mississippi  Vall<;y  Associa- 
tion, in  a  statement  Issued  today  urged  that 
all  future  war  plants  and  expansions  of  war 
industries  be  concentrated  in  the  midcon- 
tinent area  close  to  the  centers  of  raw  ma- 
terials. 

Surh  a  course  is  essential  to  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war  effcrt  in  this 
country,  he  declared.  The  Axis  U-boat  cam- 
paign has  driven  tankers  and  coastwise  ship- 
ping from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  places 
tremendous  additional  burdens  on  the  rail- 
roads. There  is  already  a  serious  petroleum 
and  coal  shortage  In  the  North  Atlantic 
States.  To  locate  new  plants  or  to  expand 
existing  plants  in  this  area  which  Is  short 
of  raw  materials  and  fuel,  and  ako  vulnerable 
to  enemy  attack.  Is  both  dangero-js  and  un- 
necessary. 

Macleay  cited  the  proposed  use  of  grain  to 
make  alcohol  for  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  as  an  illustration  in  point.  The 
farms  of  America  provide  an  almost  Inex- 
haustible source  of  products  from  which 
ethyl  alcohol  can  be  made.  In  addition  to 
the  need  for  synthetic  rubber,  alcohol  is  also 
urgently  needed  for  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  and  for  other  war  use.s. 

The  logical  solution  of  the  f)roblem,  he 
said,  is  to  build  small  dLtilleries  and  process 
the  alcohol  In  the  area  In  which  the  agricul- 
tural raw  materials  are  produced.  Not  only 
will  this  conserve  transportation  facilities  for 
essential  war  uses,  but  it  will  build  a  perma- 
nent industry  which  can  continue  to  serve 
the  Nation  when  peace  comes. 


M..^ :i..y's  statement  follows: 

"Transportation  has  become  one  ot  th» 
mcst  critical  bottlenecks  cf  this  war.  W^hile 
the  railroads  are  better  prepared  than  ever 
before  to  meet  the  war  emergency  and  are 
doing  a  wonderful  Job  with  what  they  have, 
and  we  have  excellent  highway  and  waterway 
facilities,  the  unprecedented  demands  on 
transportation  are  already  taxing  cur  trans- 
portation system  to  the  utmost. 

"One  reason  for  this  situation,  which  will 
become  worse  as  war  production  and  mHitary 
operations  are  stepped  up,  is  the  uneconomic 
concentration  of  industry  in  an  area  remote 
from  the  centers  of  raw  materials.  The  trans- 
portation crisis  has  also  been  aggravated  by 
the  Axis  U-boat  campaign  which  has  driven 
much  of  our  coastwise  shipping  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

"Petroleum  District  No.  1.  comprising  New 
England,  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  South  Atlantic  States,  uses 
1.320.000  barrels  of  crude  fuel  oil  dally.  For- 
merly this  was  supplied  largely  by  tankers. 
Until  this  year  the  annual  rail  movement 
to  this  area  was  approximately  45.000  bar- 
rels a  day.  To  meet  the  emergency  caused 
by  the  submarine  warfare,  the  rail  movement 
has  been  stepped  up  to  600,000  barrels  a  day. 
This  Involves  the  exclusive  use  of  800  loco- 
motives p.nd  a  large  part  of  the  Nation's 
supply  of  tank  care. 

"New  York  City  and  New  England  will  re- 
quire 24,000,000  tons  of  coal  In  the  year  end- 
ing April  1,  1943.  Last  year  the  railroads 
hauled  6.426,000  tons  of  coal  Into  that  area 
and  It  Is  estimated  that  they  may  be  able 
to  handle  14,000,000  tons  this  year  by  taxing 
their  facilities  to  the  utmost.  The  balance, 
it  would  seem,  can  only  move  my  Navy-pro- 
tected convoys. 

"It  is  proposed  to  transfer  to  one-way 
emergency  movement  of  Iron  ore  Great  Lakes 
vessels  heretofore  used  to  transport  coal  and 
grain,  and  In  addition  plans  are  said  to  l>e 
under  consideration  to  move  10.000,000  tons 
of  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Sup>erlor  district 
to  the  Chicago  area  by  rail.  There  will  be  a 
constantly  Increasing  movement  of  war  sup- 
plies and  personnel  and  in  July  we  will  face 
the  beginning  of  the  great  annual  movement 
of  grain  crops. 

"All  these  factors  add  to  the  strain  which 
already  exists  on  our  transportation  facilities. 
To  me2t  this  crisis  this  Nation  must  make 
every  possible  saving  in  transportation. 
Obviously  one  of  the  ways  to  conserve  trans- 
portation is  to  manufacture  as  much  as  pcasi- 
ble  cloce  to  the  centers  of  raw  materials. 

"The  midcontinent  area  produces  80.7  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  wheat,  88.5  percent  of 
Its  corn,  72  percent  of  the  cotton.  95  percent 
of  the  soybeans,  94  7  percent  of  the  bitumi- 
nous coal.  82  percent  of  the  petroleum,  1^4  per- 
cent of  the  iron  ore,  and  substantial  portions 
of  nearly  every  other  essential  raw  material. 

"The  proposed  use  of  grain  to  make  ethyl 
alcohol  for  the  production  cf  synthetic  rub- 
ber Is  an  Ulustration  In  point.  It  is  practical 
to  make  butyl  rubber  from  alcohol  and  the 
American  farmer  can  provide  an  almost  In- 
exhaustible supply  of  the  raw  m.aterlals.  Not 
only  do  we  have  large  surpluses  cf  grain,  but 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wlckard  has  sa  d  that 
a  part  of  this  year's  bumper  crop  r..ay  be 
lost  through  lack  of  sto.'-age  space  unless  It 
can  be  put  to  use  quickly. 

"We  can  take  a  le.'^son  from  Europ>e  In  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  In  Poland  befoie 
the  war  the  governm.ent  built  and  operated 
1,500  small  alcohol  plants.  These  were  scat- 
tered throughout  the  agricultural  areas  and 
the  byproduct  cf  the  grain  was  sold  back 
to  the  farmers  as  stcck  food.  Germany  is 
said  to  have  had  36.000  such  plants  which 
furnished  not  only  the  bulk  of  Nazi  rubber 
but  fuel  for  some  of  the  panzer  divisions. 

"Why  not  adopt  that  plan  In  this  coun- 
try    Eu.:d  a  small  distil:. :.t:  j  '.a;it  f,.-r  every 
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county  or  every  three  r-  '  '  counties 
throughout  the  Gram  Belt  T\'-  :  r—  "  can 
haul  the  grain  to  the  p!ant  t-.     -•  -   vapoii 

and  take  back  to  his  farm  fe^d  rich  m  vuamin 
content  to  his  stock.  The  alcchf  I  can  then 
be  niade  Into  butadiene  which  cap  be  made 
Into  synthetic  rubber 

"A  bushel  of  corn  will  make 
2' 2  gallona  of  190-prcof  ethyl  a 
gallon  of  alcohol  wil!  pmduce  2  2 
butadiene.    The  cost  would  be  a 
only  4'i  cents  a  pound  mere  than 
fixed  price  of  natural  rubber 

"The  new  plants  to  be  buUt  for  the  manu- 
facture of  synthetic  rubber  shcu  d  also  be 
located  In  the  Farm  Eelt.  This  would  aid  both 
labtir  and  transportation  shorta  ;es  It  Is 
rb'.ious  that  this  Nation  shjuld  rever  again 
be  dependent  upon  far-off  foreign  sources  of 
natural  rubber.  The  plants  to  be  canstructed 
to  meet  war  needs  will  continue  to  operate 
after  the  war  and  should  be  Iccatid  clc&e  to 
the  source  of  supply." 
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CRE3SIONAL  Recchd  a  spiendidl 

article  appearing  in  the  Mis.^ou 

soula.  Mont .  Sunday  morning 

this  year,  written  by  a  former 

and    distintni'shed.    lovable. 
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(John  Steven  McGroarty  Is  the  cbctal  poet 
laureate  of  Calif-  He  hns  llv*d  In  that 

State   for  many   ■,  h-.s   becore   famous 

there  as  an  author,  as  a  playwright,  is  a  news- 
papem^an  and  as  a  statetman.  He  repre- 
sented his  district  In  the  House  ct  the  N.i- 
tional  Legislature  for  two  recent  tfrms.  Be 
fore  that  Mr  M?Oroar-y  was  prcinlnent  m 
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my  good  fortune  to  drive  them  tn  a  surrey 
wagon. 

Mr  Daly  took  me  often  with  htm  from 
Anaconda  on  his  visits  to  Hamilton.  He 
wcu'.d  come  into  my  oflSce  or  maybe  meet  me 
on  the  street  and  say.  "How  at)out  a  little 
trip  over  to  the  Bitter  Root?"  I  was  always 
ready  at  the  drop  of  the  hat.  as  the  saying 
Is.  It  was  a  lovely  place  to  which  to  go  and 
It  was  good  to  be  with  Marcus  Daly.  Old 
days  long  since  gone,  and  with  them  two 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  In  America's 
Industrial  history  also  gone.  God  rest  them 
both.  When  I  think  of  them,  as  I  often  do. 
I  wonder  If  America  will  ever  again  open 
doors  of  opportunity  as  wide  as  It  opened 
to  those  two  and  through  which  they  climbed 
ladders  that  reached  to  the  stars. 

Legend  seized  upon  them  as  its  own.  so 
spectacular  were  their  lives.  Tradition  still 
clings  about  them.  Story  made  them  Its 
darlings  And  no  wonder.  They  had  started 
at  the  scratch,  both  born  poor  In  this  world  s 
goods  Their  fight  to  win  was  hard  and  bit- 
ter. Bu'  thf^y  d.d  win.  They  fought  on  dis- 
similar battlefields,  each  In  his  own  way  with 
his  own  weapons.  They  died  rich.  They  ac- 
quired power  that  would  make  kings  en- 
vious. Best  of  all,  they  lived  clean  and  died 
clean. 

As  though  It  were  yesterday,  although 
nearly  a  half  century  has  passed,  I  can  see 
them  still  as'*th?y  stood  that  day  together  in 
the  Bitter  Root  Two  men  much  alike  in 
manv  wevs.  yet  so  very  different  in  other 
ccmparlscns.  About  the  sarre  stature,  of 
middle  height,  though  HUl  had  the  appear- 
ance of  ijemg  the  taller  Maybe  it  was  be- 
cause he  was  less  stocky  than  Daly  In  build. 
There  w£.s  a  litheness  about  him.  a  restless- 
ness of  movement  that  was  the  opposite  of 
Daly,  whose  movements  were  slower,  and  who 
stood  still  more  frequently  than  HUl.  and 
linger  at  a  time  Hill  restless  as  a  leopard. 
Daly  stolid  and  strong  with  an  air  of  sureness 
atxjut  him.  And  there  they  were  tcgether  In 
Daly's  kingdom,  a  blue  summer  sky  above 
them,  the  Sawtooth  hills  and  the  Lo  Lo  trail 
In  the  distance  and  the  sound  of  rushing 
waters  greeting  them  a.s  though  with  salvos 
In  honor  of  a  visit  of  kings 

As  I  followed  them  about  with  the  surrey, 
stopping  to  let  them  off  and  to  take  them  on 
pgain,  I  could  not  help  but  gather  the  pur- 
pore  of  Hill's  visit.  It  was  Daly's  Idea  to  get 
the  rallro;»d  king  In  the  valley  in  furtherance 
of  an  effort  to  Induce  him  to  build  a  branch 
of  the  Great  Northern  throueh  the  Bitter 
Root  and  maybe  en  to  the  Pacific 

The  Gi-eat  Northern  was  already  at  the 
Pacific  wliere  "sail  met  rail."  as  the  saying 
went.  H:irs  dream  of  his  own  ships  sailing 
the  Orient  seris  had  been  realized.  The 
dream  he  had  when  In  St  PtuI  and  his  for- 
tune a  m?re  S200.  half  of  which  he  pave  to  a 
friend  to  see  him  through  an  attack  of  sick- 
ness All  those  dreams  come  true  that  were 
h's  through  a  long  winter  when  his  living 
quarters  were  in  an  ice-bound  Mississippi 
boat  on  which  he  was  hired  as  a  watchman 
at  a  watthman's  meager  pay.  I  thought  of 
nil  these  things  as  I  saw  him  standing  with 
Marcus  Daly  in  the  stubble  fields  of  the 
Bitter  Root,  a  common  cap  on  his  head,  his 
long.  IniE-gray  hair  down  to  his  shoulders. 

From  my  vantage  point  on  the  drivers 
seat  of  the  surrey  I  could  observe  the  move- 
ment cf  the  two  men  all  the  time  and  could 
hear  what  they  said,  except  now  and  then 
when  they  were  too  far  afield  I  worried  a 
little  when  I  could  not  hear  I  was  Daly's 
man.  admiring  him  beyond  meastire  and  with 
a  real  affrctlon  for  him.  Familiarity  did  not 
breed  cor  tempt,  thus  upsetting  the  proverb. 
The  bett«T  you  knew  him  the  greater  your 
esteem  ard  liking  for  him.  I  wanted  Mr  Hill 
to  fio  pve! ythine  that  Daly  asked.  I  felt  my- 
^  '   h     •   w;  .^,;;  J   that  I  could  get  Into  the 


As  to  the  railroad  going  through  the  Bitter 
Root.  It  seems  he  said  that  he  could  easily  get 
the  money  required,  but  he  could  not  get  the 
men.  I  thought  It  a  strange  thi.ig  for  him 
to  say,  nor  do  I  yet  quite  understand  what  he 
meant.  When  the  subject  changed  to  what 
It  were  best  to  do  with  the  great  ranch  the 
railroad  king  was  in  a  happier  mood.  He 
had  made  a  study  of  farming  In  connection 
with  the  vast  empire  traversed  bj  his  steam 
rails. 

I  remembered  hearing  someone  say  that 
James  J.  Hills  proudest  boast  was  that  he 
had  made  It  possible  for  two  blac  es  of  grass 
to  grow  where  only  one  had  grown  before.  I 
sensed  that  he  would  have  liked  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  take  charge  of  the  wide  acres 
of  the  Bitter  Root  to  show  what  could  be 
done  with  it.  railroad  or  no  railroad. 

Well,  the  day  passed  that  was  so  wonderful 
to  me.  I  had  basked  in  the  warmth  of  the 
great  hearts  of  two  men  great  In  their  day 
and  generation.  Since  then  I  have  known 
many  men  who  were  and  are  called  great.  I 
have  talked  with  kinds  sitting  on  hereditary 
thrones.  I  have  sat  In  the  seats  of  the 
mighty  as  a  lawmaker  in  th3  councils  of  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth.  But  of  all  the  men 
I  have  known  none  linger  so  viv.dly  in  mv 
Imagination  as  do  the  Master  Minjr  and  the 
Mpster  Railroad?r  In  who«e  pleas;  nt  sarvlce 
I  w.TS  that  day  of  the  long  ago  in  the  valley 
of  the  Bitter  Root.  One  the  prophet  and 
dominating  genius  of  Butte  "the  i  ichest  hill 
on  earth."  the  ctlier  the  uncro\>iied  king 
of  the  vast  empire  of  the  Northwest.  One 
a  poor  emigrant  boy  who  landed  In  America 
penniless  and  lived  to  see  10,000  men  on  hi.* 
pay  roll  and  a  bank  account  of  f40,OOO.OCC. 
The  other  emigrating  from  his  native  Cana:!a. 
penniless  also,  who  lived  to  see  th  ice  10.000 
men  on  his  pay  roll  and  a  plethoric  bank  ac- 
count matchtd  by  only  a  lew  other  men  on 
the  continent. 

Yet,  It  Is  not  of  their  material  and  worldly 
successes  that  I  like  to  remember  them  best 
Rather  do  I  dwell  upon  their  qualities  of 
heart  and  soul.  Tiiey  were  geneious  men, 
and  kind  men.  gjntie  and  consideraie  of  those 
In  their  service.  They  gave  away  much  of 
what  they  had  gained  in  the  long  and  hard 
struggles  they  waged  and  endured.  Take 
them  for  ail  and  all  perhaps  we  shajl  not  look 
upon  their  like  again. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAF.KS 

K'l'N    .FRRV  VOOR^US 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimcus  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  with  my 
remarks  the  forceful  presentation  of  the 
junior  Srnator  from  my  State  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
on  the  matter  of  telegraph  mergers. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  SHERUJAN  DOWNEY, 
DEMOCT.AT.  CALIFORNIA.  BEFORE  THE  STJBCOM- 
MITTEE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE,  UNITED  STATES  SEN.\TE.  HEAR- 
ING ON  CONSOLIDATTONS  OR  MKr.CERS  OF 
TELEGIUPH  OPERATIONS,  WEDNESDA  T  M^Y  13. 
1S42 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Chairman  I  ha  e  a 
very   brief   written   statement   wh.>-ii    I    will 
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read  and  which  v.-ill  net  require  more  than 
4  or  5  minutes  of  your  time,  but  first  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words. 

Senator  McFarland.  One  of  my  objects  In 
displacing  Chaiiman  Fly  and  permitting  Sen- 
ator Down'et  to  make  his  statement  at  this 
time,  is  not  cnly  to  accommodate  Senator 
Downey  who  has  to  go  to  another  commit- 
tee, but  In  order  to  piermlt  Chairman  Fly  to 
hear  what  Senator  Downey  has  to  present 
and,  if  necessary,  respond  to  It. 

Senator  Downey.  I  come  before  your  sub- 
committee with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance 
for  tlie  reason  that  I  am  not  very  familiar 
with  the  facts  Involved  here.  I  have  entire 
confidence  in  tlie  intelligence  and  ability  of 
the  members  cf  this  sut)committee  to  thor- 
cufehly  consider  and  make  a  proper  recom- 
mendation on  tlie  basis  of  wliat  is  heard  here. 
I  realize  that  you  gentlemen  know  much 
more  about  this  subject  than  I  do  and  con- 
sequently I  feel  somewhat  presumptuous  In 
even  offering  a  brief  statement  of  my  views 
to  you. 

AS  a  sort  of  apology  for  coming  before  the 
EU'JCommittee  I  will  say  that,  over  a  period  of 
3  years  I  have  seen  conditions  develop  In 
Wn.shlngton  in  which  consideration  of  finan- 
cial interests  and  profits  and  that  sort  of 
th'ng  has  tremendously  Impeded  our  national 
defense  prcgram. 

For  instance,  today  we  are  in  a  most  diffi- 
cult situation  in  regard  to  rubber,  and  that 
diffxulty  may  ripen  almost  any  day  Into  a 
ccrdlticn  almost  bordering  on  calamity.  In 
•  my  opinion,  this  condition  Is  very  largely  the 
result  of  lai-ge  Investments  In  the  Dutch  East 
Indie?,  where  Dutch  and  other  foreign  Inter- 
ests held  back  cur  program.  I  think,  like- 
wise failu'-e  to  properly  increase  our  stock 
pile  of  rubber  v.as  partly  due  to  consideration 
of  the  Interests  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Moreover,  the  proper  development  of  a 
synthetic-rubber  program  in  this  country 
was  impeded  by  corslderation  of  what  inter- 
ests should  control  it  and  where  factories 
should  be  constructed.  I  think  our  pipe-line 
facilities  are  inadequate  largely  due  to  ob- 
structionist tactics  on  the  part  of  rival  rail- 
road companies.  Our  failure  to  properly  ex- 
pand our  aluminum  factorie.s,  our  rteel  fac- 
tories, and  some  other  Important  Indtistrles 
I  think  we  may  at  least  partially  explcln  by 
the  consideration  which  was  given  to  rival 
companies,  profits,  and  to  things  of  that  kind. 

In  my  opinion,  these  failures  have  tre- 
mendously affected  our  ability  to  produce  in 
this  hour,  and  I  certainly  hope  and  pray  that 
nothing  will  be  done  to  merge  the  facilities 
of  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph 
which  might  in  any  way  tend  to  desiroy 
communications  that  may  later  be  vitally 
needed  for  war  purpofrcs. 

I  Just  make  that  preliminary  statement 
in  order  to  impress  on  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  the  motive  that  brings  me  be- 
fore you,  and  with  that  explanation  I  will 
present  what  I  have  here. 

We  are  beginning  to  gear  ourselves  to  tlie 
task  of  producing  for  victory.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  recognize  that  everything  must 
be  subordinated  to  the  Job  of  winning  the 
war.  We  can  ill  afford  any  bottlenecks  to 
production  such  as  the  present  shipping 
shortage  or  the  shortage  In  aluminum  or 
rubber. 

It  Is  therefore  surprising  to  find  proposals 
being  made  to  eliminate  a  Nation-wide  com- 
munications system  through  merger  of  the 
telegraph  companies.  It  Is  even  more  sur- 
prising to  find  that  the  major  reason  given 
for  carrying  through  this  project  is  the  diffi- 
cult financial  condition  of  one  of  these  car- 
riers— Postal  Telegraph. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  and  good 
faith  of  security  holders  who  seek  to  salvage 
their  investments  in  an  uneconomic  enter- 
prise. But  I  do  seriously  question  the  valid- 
ity of  such  an  approach  to  the  problem  cf 
production  today  when  we  are  fighting  for 
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cur  lives  and  can  ill-afford  to  lay  aside  any 
weapons  in  our  possession.  Certainly,  some 
ether  solution  can  be  found  which  does  not 
endanger  our  Nation. 

I  understand  that  a  bill  has  teen  intro- 
duced, after  study  of  the  subject  by  the 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee, 
which  would  leave  It  up  to  the  telegraphic 
carriers  in  the  United  States  to  merge  and 
consolidate  their  properties  and  facilities  If 
they  so  desire.  I  have  not  yet  looked  into 
the  opinions  of  experts  on  this  matter.  But 
I  do  know  that  the  enemy  often  strikes  flr.^t 
at  the  main  centers  of  communications.  In 
the  city  cf  San  Francisco,  for  example,  there 
are  three  major  communications  systems 
connecting  tlie  west  coast  with  the  rest  of 
the  country:  the  telephone  system,  the 
Western  Union  and  the  Postal  Telegraph 
sj'stems.  Radio  telegraph,  of  course,  would 
have  a  very  limited  use  because  of  tlie  cen- 
sorship problem.  What  would  happen  to 
production  activity  on  the  west  coast  if  we 
eliminated  one  major  system  and  a  bomb 
eliminated  one  other,  or  possibly  botli  the 
others?  It  seems  obvious  that  the  danger 
of  destroying  communications  between,  say, 
San  Francisco  and  Wa.shlngton  would  he 
tremendously  increased  if  the  terminal  facil- 
iiies  of  either  telegraph  company  were  per- 
mitted to  be  abandoned. 

I  think  v.'e  will  be  a  lot  safer  with  an  alter- 
nate means  of  communications  than  with  a 
slightly  Increased  supply  of  Bec<3ndary  cop- 
per which  might  be  obtained  through  scrap- 
ping the  postal  system. 

Aside  from  the  military  dangers  involved, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  enough  bottle- 
necks to  worry  about  right  new,  without 
creating  another  In  communications.  1  have 
noticed  advertisements  by  the  telephone 
company  asking  the  public  to  avoid  using 
the  telephone  as  much  as  possible  because 
of  difficulties  in  handling  the  traffic.  I  have 
noticed  frequent  delaj's  in  telegraph  service 
between  my  own  office  and  tlie  West  coast. 
I  have  also  experienced  delays  in  putting 
through  long-distance  calls. 

As  our  production  prcgram  gees  forward, 
what  is  going  to  happen  when  the  strain 
becomes  greater  and  greater  on  the  telephone 
system?  Are  we  not  better  off  if  we  have 
two  alternate  systems  efBcientiy  run  and  able 
to  handle  some  of  the  overflow  traffic  as  well 
as  any  increase  in  telegraph  business? 

Certainly  a  method  can  be  found  for  mak- 
ing these  vital  services  more  efficient  and 
affording  more  of  them  for  the  duration  of 
the  emergency.  I  do  not  see  how  v-e  can 
permit  a  consolidation  of  this  kind  while 
cur  Nation  Is  at  war  merely  because  one  of 
the  concerns  operating  a  major  telegraph 
system  cannot  make  a  go  of  It. 

Of  cours?,  this  may  not  be  the  most  eco- 
ncm.ical  tiling  in  the  world  from  a  financial 
point  of  view.  But  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  we  would  have  had  more  aluminum  and 
rubber  today  if  we  had  worried  a  little  less 
about  profits  and  running  our  business  en- 
terprises on  a  strictly  sound  financial  basis. 

I  realize  that  this  matter  is  being  fully 
considered  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  which  will,  no 
doubt,  take  all  of  these  factors  into  consider- 
ation. But  the  matter  seems  so  Important 
and  so  vital  to  our  whole  production  effort 
that  I  wish  to  sound  a  warning  and  raise 
some  questions.  It  sc-ems  to  me  that  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  are  assuming  a 
very  grave  responsibility  in  advocating  legis- 
lation to  permit  the  corporations  involved  to 
consolidate  their  communications  facilities 
during  the  present  emergency. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fly.  Senator  Downey,  do  you  have  in 
your  mind  any  specific  thought  as  to  how 
we  might  be  able  to  keep  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Co.   in   operation? 

Senator  Downey.  I  certainly  would  not 
hesitate  to  suggest  that  the  investment  by 


the  Federal  Government  of  a  few  million 
dollars  a  year  to  keep  our  telegraph  tystem 
in  efficient  operation  would  be  Justified. 

If.  by  doing  that,  we  could  avoid  a  break- 
down of  communication  facilities,  it  would 
be  money  well  spent.  In  fact,  if  it  should  re- 
quire hundreds  of  militons  cf  dollars  to  keep 
an  efliclent  telegraph  system  In  operation 
during  the  war,  I  think  the  money  would  be 
well  spent.  I  do  not  know  that  the  condition 
cf  Postal  requires  anything  of  that  kind,  but 
even  if  a  d.d  I  do  not  zee  any  cbjectlon  to 
such  use  cf  funds.  Even  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  to  take  Postal  over  and  operate 
it  during  the  war,  call  that  subsidization  if 
you  wiU — and  we  must  not  forget  In  this 
connection  that  many  Industries  have  been 
subsidized — I  would  iavor  such  aclion. 

Mr.  Fly.  Tlie  Government  now  has  around 
$6.000,OCO  m  Postal. 

Senator  Downey.  Well,  if  nece.?sary.  I  cer- 
tainly would  like  to  see  the  Government  add 
another  $6,000,000  or  $10,000,000.  or  even 
$100,000,000  In  order  to  continue  Postal's  op- 
eration. 

Senator  McFarland.  Senator  Downey,  for 
your  information  I  will  say  that  General 
Stoner  feels  what  is  proposed  here  would  very 
much  help  the  war  effort.  lie  expressed  con- 
fidence that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission — and  that  is  what  we  are  dis- 
cussing at  this  time— would  not  permit  the 
abandonment  of  any  facility  needed  in  th3 
war;  and  that  the  action  proposed  here  would 
make  available  certain  people  now  very  mucii 
needed  in  the  war  effort,  technical  people. 

Senator  Downey.  I  understand  that  he  has 
£0  stated.  At  the  same  time  I  must  say  I  do 
not  quite  understand  what  we  would  gam 
by  a  merger  unless  It  is  contemplated  that 
certain  facilities  will  be  abandoned  and  cer- 
tain personnel  dispensed  with.  I  know  the 
statement  is  made  that  there  will  be  no 
facilities  abandoned  which  are  required  for 
the  war  effort,  but.  of  course,  that  leaves  a 
very  large  field  lor  exploration. 

As  I  have  already  stated.  1  year  ago  we  had 
virtually  the  same  argument  against  the  con- 
struction of  a  great  pipe  line  which  would 
have  transported  250.000  to  300  000  barrels 
of  petroleum  products  every  24  hours.  Thq 
railroads  urged  consideration  of  their  assur- 
ance tliat  they  would  be  able  to  transport 
that  product  In  event  our  tankers  were  put 
out  of  comm.lsslon. 

What  is  the  country's  situation  today  as  a 
re.sult  of  listening  to  tiiat  argument?  Ti:<j 
wliole  Atlantic  seaboard  is  going  to  be  thrown 
Into  confusion,  a  confusion  that  will  not  only 
cause  people  to  lose  their  means  of  ilvellhocfl 
but  will  tremendously  Impede  our  war  effort. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  position  taken  by 
the  Army  and  by  Chairman  Fly  must  ba 
based  upon  the  due  consideration  given  tu 
the  subject  by  them,  but  I  have  heard  sim- 
ilar statements  made  over  a  period  of  3 
years  In  regard  to  the  automobile.  lUbber, 
aluminum,  and  pipe  lines.  Time  after  tliro 
I  have  seen  these  arguments  fall  in  the  wiiy 
of  accomplishment,  and  I  feel  that  the  <  b- 
structlon  of  private  corporations  has  Impeded 
our  national  defen.se  to  a  point  wlure  mil- 
lions of  cur  pecple.  yes.  all  of  our  pec-pic. 
are  going  to  suffer  by  reason  of  rationing  ( t 
gasoline,  shortage  of  rubber  and  aiuminuni. 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  come  before  ycu  thU 
morning  to  raise  the  question. 

Senator  McFarland.  Senator  Downey,  I 
would  be  glad  if  ycu  wcu'd  examine  ihj 
testimony  adduced  t>efore  us.  Of  course,  W3 
could  not  attempt  to  reiterate  it  In  a  shoi  t 
time,  but  as  pointed  out  by  Chairman  Fly 
a  few  moments  ago.  no  facility  will  be  aban- 
doned If  It  Is  needed  for  the  war  effort,  aid 
the  proposal  before  us  might  permit  scnu 
unnecessary  duplications  to  be  tramferred  ro 
other  uses,  which  It  is  believed  would  greatly 
help  the  war  effort  rather  than  hinder  it. 

Senator  Downey  Of  course.  I  realize  that 
that  is  some  thing  that  requires  very  scrlou* 
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tr    ~   -     -  ■     ;:.:■     '■-•■•*    t.    .:;»   .'.   the  C  • 
tion    required      Kpealtintf    my    cwii 
would  very  much   prefer   to  see    the    .^ 
Govprnment  adyance  funds  to  •^tren«t 
PoPtal  Co    than  to  have  another  Indep 
rcmmunicattono   system,  one  thm    mi 
haif-baked   and    Ill-advised 

Mr  Plt    I  think.  Senator  D<  •«  ••  y 
C!p;e  we  are  not  apan  on  that  .'•ub)«>rr 
Senator  Dowwrr  I  am  gUd  to  hear  t 
Mr   Flt    I  think  we  are  all  Interested 
Idea  of  gettlntr  the  best  scheme  of 
catlor.9   of  havin?  adequate  capacity 
dojn'  the  Job  In   the  best   manner 
Whether  that  might  be  brou?;ht  about  t 
the  maintenance  of  a  ssmaU  company 
getting  Into  a  weaker  and  wetker  po: 
the  time,  and  let  xib  ray  the  malnten 
Inaigniflciint    facihilea    here    and    th- 
question      For  example,   let  us  take 
stance  of  the  facilities  to  a  suii^le  plai 
It  may  not  be  a  nailonaJ  defend*  pla 
reres«lty  is  served  by  having  two  pria 
Into  that  plant  or  to  have  two  sets 
•onnel  stationed  there. 

Furthermore,    there    is    no   reason 
world   why    you   should   have    two   ex 
clBccs  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Ma 
Hotel,   side   by   side.     Conceivably   the 
flower   Hotel    wUI   pay   a  single 
put  In  a  desk  there.    In  any  c&se  u 
could  take  a  little  room  on  the  fceccn 
which  would  serve  as  adequately  as  th« 
expensive  space  downstairs. 

Let  us  pcini  out  one  of  the  beautu 
ners  downtown.    A  little  room  on  the 
floor  aroimd  the  corner  would  te  just  a^^ 
tive   as   these   very  elaborate   and  t-i 
OflSces. 

I  have  singled  the*e  out  becau  ■ 
niustraticriii  of  the  ^ort  of  thing   .i; 
done  Without  impinging  upon  the 
Senator  DowNrr  has  enunciated      I   ' 
think  the  major  principle  he  ha-  e:. 
needs  any  teal  argument 

On  that  very  point,  abandonment  of 
ties.  I  would  suggest   that  the  subcom 
reject  the  advice  of  the  companies      1 
the  Bell  System  and  the  telegraph  ccmji 
wanted  to  amend  the  provision  in  reg 
abandonment  or    facilities   to  leave  It 
them  ao  long  as  they  maintained  aervic 
commun:tv      1   do   net    think   you 
hand    back    to    the   companies    that 
tagetius  and  wide  discretJcn  and   leav  i 
answered  the  question  of  adequacv  of 
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ties  and  adequacy  of  services      [  -." 
there  ought  to  remain  in  the  C  >:.  ni 
duty  to  examine  and  pass  upon  thj 
of  abaEdor.inpnt  of  any  or  all  fac:'n 

Senator  Mi  ;  -.f.-  vm;  Senator  D-  ■.  s 
you  not  tfcii.K  lifTv  i.s  a  problem  th  i 
be  solved'    And.  of  course   it  must  hr 


consideraticn  ■  r  w  r.^^  . 

bllity  for  the    a  i-  e"   r- 

Senator  Down    V     \f-   (v. 
OU'hly  syn.:      '  ■  •      *  li 

Senator  N:i  F\:r  ^\;  A',  i 
problem.  U  we  can  i"  :  (! 
to  those  people  who 


In    the   tclevrraph   service.    It    Is  our  du 
do  that  rather  than  merely  subsiri'^" 
pany  for  a  little  while  and   then     ■- 
by   the  wayside      In   that   event      n-  - 
p'.oyees    would    have    no    protec'i^: 
Doubtles-s  there  are  employees  of  Postal 
hare  spent  15  or  20  or  25  years  in  that 
and   who  would   be  thrown  out  of  enipl' 
menc      That  certainly  would  i^o'   ^ 
nice  thing  for  them      Ycu  must  r*  • 
h-'"  "  '.ny  phases  r"  •'       '  ■•:    ■      - 
>     ..itor  Downey    M-   ih\.r:::ar.    • 


reason  I  am  emfcarr  i 
that  all  of  you  kn'"i^ 
subject  than  I  do 
May  I  thank  you 
Ct  bearing  me. 
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Protect  American   Farmer  and   .\rjenran 
Laborer 


^  X  :  KNSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 


r    'r.i:'  rfousE  OP  represent ati\^es 
Tuesday.  May  19.  1942 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  call  the  atieniion  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  the  hearing  before 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion on  the  proposed  Mexican  trade 
treaty  starting  yesterday.  Monday.  May 
18.  I  am  Informed  that  this  hearing  will 
continue  through  Tliursday.  This  is  an 
important  hearing  to  us.  as  it  concerns 
the  farmer  constituents  of  all  of  us.  It  is 
proposed  to  reduce  the  tariff  rate  on 
many  agricultural  products,  and  is 
opposed  by  the  National  Grange,  the 
stockmen's  organizations,  and  other 
farmer  groups,  and  many  other  Ameri- 
can interests.  This  proposed  agreement 
Will  affect  the  tariff  rate  on  fresh  vege- 
tables, and  every  Member  of  this  body 
should  go  down  tc  this  hearing  and 
oppose  this  proposed  agreement. 

Ycu  can  call  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information  in  the 
United  States  Tariff  Building,  located  at 
E  ...iih  and  P  Streets  NW.,  telephone. 
National  3947.  and  ask  for  the  secretary 
and  advise  him  that  you  desire  to  be 
hear!  ::.  opposition  to  this  proposed 
treaty.  He  will  advise  you  when  to  come, 
or  you  may  fix  your  own  time,  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  the  right  to  appear 
at  any  time.  It  is  important  that  you  be 
there  n.<:  I  feel  that  protests  by  a  number 
r '  \f.  -ib^rs  of  Congress  will  have  great 
hdiin^  on  whether  or  not  this  trade 
treaty  is  consummated. 

There  is  no  reason  for  this  trade  treaty 
at  this  time.  We  are  at  war.  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  d-storted  so  that 
no  one  can  contract  with  reference  to 
them  for  any  extended  length  of  time, 
much  lesj  nations  bind  themselve.s  for 
a  period  of  years  through  a  trade  agree- 
r^.fn'  That  may  not  fit  the  post-war  con- 
a.'.i-n-  At  all. 

Wh'  n  jf-jislation  was  before  Congress 
to  tx'tnd  the  "reciprocal  trade  agree- 
menf  authority,  this  body  had  the  assur- 
ance of  the  .-r   1  r  Department,  through 

if^  S'Tr*"-a:>  ..nd  .A  c- is  tan  t  Secretary, 
t.^:i-  r.  •  .T.  :>  rid-  .i.^'■eements  would  be 
Tiao  '^\y  \r^  \^  .^  r  n.stricted  period,  as 
ti^*^  S  •^— Mrv  Iwm.-rif  said.  They  di.s- 
avow'  d  anv  m'^ntion  of  again  taking  up 
•;.  .Ar::  :.:"  .A-::  ment  which  had 
t"  n  ::ti."  d  :  .  •  b  ;  ire  the  meeting  of 
ih-  S  v-r.;y-  x:.  c  ingress,  because  they 
k:>x  I'r.r  air;:  rrv  would  not  be  ex- 
:p^'''r<  ih-  S-c;t  ary  said  that  trade 
f,g-r.-  .r,-  ^as  adjourned  sine  die. 
Ho.vever.  when  the  authority  was  ex- 
tended the  State  Department  immedi- 
ately took  it  up  again  and  negotiated  it 
a^r.a  the  very  lines  they  had  refused  it 
i  :  ^  rr.onth.s  before,  when  they  wanted 
th'^  aij:.'^.   r-.'v  '^■xtended. 

Th  V  n^'A  h  X  .'  'his  authority  for  an- 
o:l.-. i  3  v. a.?,    E.ery  farmer  organiaa- 


i'.LCORD 

tion  in  the  United  States  i';  rpr.<^=f^d  to 
this  agreement.  Let  us.  as  friends  of 
the  farmer  and  of  the  workingman,  ap- 
pear in  full  force  to  voice  the  opposition 
of  our  constituents. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  this  proposed 
trade  treaty  with  Mexico  will  do  to  the 
American  farmer  by  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  one  item  in  the  proposed  agree- 
ment. Fresh  tomatoes  now  carry  a  tar- 
iff of  3  cents,  which  approximates  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  production 
of  fresh  Mexican  tomatoes,  through  the 
use  of  cheap  peon  laborers,  and  fresh 
tomatoes  raised  In  the  United  States. 
We  have  high-standard-of-living  labor- 
ers in  the  person  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves and  their  hired  help,  whose  health 
we  try  to  protect  and  in  so  doing  protect 
the  health  of  the  American  consumer 
who  eats  these  tomatoes.  The  United 
States  Tariff  Commi-ssion  in  its  last  re- 
port on  this  subject,  report  39.  second 
series — which,  I  assume,  is  the  last  word 
on  this  subject  or  it  would  have  been  re- 
vised by  this  efficient  organization — 
shows  that  the  cost  of  production  of 
fresh  tomatoes  in  Mexico  is  5  6  cents  per 
pound.  This  is  the  cost  of  delivering 
them  to  market  in  Chicago  and  New 
York;  the  present  tariff  added  to  this 
makes  his  total  cost  8.6  cents  per  pound. 
The  cost  to  the  American  farmer  to  de- 
liver fresh  tomatoes  to  this  same  market 
is  8.9  cents  per  pound.  Now  then,  reduce 
this  tariff  to  1.5  cents  as  is  propo.<;ed  and 
you  have  a  total  cost  to  the  Mexican 
grower  of  tomatoes  of  7.1  cents  per 
pound. 

I  a.sk  you  to  determine  how  these 
American  growers  can  produce  fresh  to- 
matoes at  8.9  cents  delivered  and  com- 
pete with  the  Mexican  grower  at  a  de- 
livery price  plus  tariff  of  7.1  cents  per 
pound?  Is  it  not  obvious  who  will  raise 
and  sell  fresh  tomatoes  in  the  American 
market?  Gentlemen,  if  you  do  not  ap- 
prove of  trade  treaties  which  give  the 
foreign  grower  an  advantage  over  the 
American  farmer  in  his  own  home  mar- 
ket, where  he  makes  his  living,  pays  his 
taxes,  sacrifices  for  the  war  effort,  then 
go  to  this  hearing  and  represent  your 
American  constituents  in  the  protection 
of  their  homes  and  families. 


The  Overcoming  Spirit 
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HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  C.MJPOR.N    < 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  every  war  or  time  cf  crisis  and 
suffering  there  emerge  some  people  whose 
minds  and  sculs  are  deepened  and  made 
more  profound  by  the  experiences 
through  which  they  must  pass.  True 
greatness  in  men  appears  not  when  they 
achieve  high  position,  great  wealth,  or 
universal  acclaim.  Rather  such  grpat- 
ness  is  found  preeminently  in  people  w^ 
are  able  to  look  through  tragic  ev  :.;:> 
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and  great  suffering  to  the  underlying 
meaning  and  significance  of  these  things, 
who  can  therefore  turn  into  spiritual 
strength  and  insight  experiences  that 
might  otherwise  lead  to  bitterness  and 
despair. 

To  such  people  all  the  world  must  look 
today  for  guidance  into  a  future  that  can, 
if  they  prevail,  be  brighter  than  any 
mankind  has  ever  known. 

Such  a  man  is  Lt.  Henry  S.  Lee.  an 
American  soldier  from  South  Pasadena, 
Calif.  As  proof  of  that  statement  I  am 
asking  that  Lieutenant  Lee's  letter  to  his 
family  written  while  he  was  on  duty  in 
the  Philippines  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
This  letter  has  already  been  reprinted 
in  the  Calvary  E\anRel,  a  church  paper 
published  in  New  York  City. 

"I.N  THE  Field."  February  12.  1942. 

Dear  Mother.  Dad,  and  Frances:  This  let- 
ter may  never  be  delivered.  It  will  go  to 
Corregidor  and  there  wait  for  transportation. 
Perhaps  I'll  be  able  to  cable  ycu  before  it 
arrives.    Quien  sabe? 

About  the  war  I  can  say  nothing.  You 
back  home  know  more  about  it  than  we  do. 
All  we  sse  is  our  own  little  theater  of  opera- 
tions. All  I  can  say  Is  that  we  are  getting 
enough  to  eat.  and  that  I  am  at  present 
reasonably  comfortable,  moderately  happy, 
and  disgustingly  healthy. 

Also,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  fight 
that  is  being  made  here;  and  would  not,  even 
if  it  were  possible,  leave  here  until  it  is  over 
and  we  have  won,  as  we  inevitably  will. 
By  "we"  I  mean  my  country  In  general. 
Bataan  may  fall,  but  the  eventual  outcome 
of  the  war  is  foreordained. 

EVXST    OtJNCE    OF    MY    STRENGTH 

I  have  seen  some  horrible  things  happen, 
and  have  had  my  share  of  narrow  escapes, 
but  I  have  also  seen  some  very  wonderful  acts 
of  courage,  self  sacrifice,  and  loyalty.  At 
last  I  have  found  what  I  have  searched  for 
all  my  life— a  cause  and  a  Job  in  which  I  can 
lose  myself  completely  and  to  which  I  can 
give  every  ounce  of  my  ntrenptth  and  my 
mind.  And  I  have  mentally  and  spiritually 
conquered  my  fear  of  death.  Pure  animal 
terror  (a  protective  emotion)  cannot  be  en- 
tirely subdued  by  the  mentality,  but  it  can. 
and  has  been,  controlled. 

What  you — my  loved  ones — are  suffering  I 
can  only  guess,  but  I  know  that  you  are  all 
examples  of  how  to  face  the  realities  of  war. 
and  are  comforters  to  thcne  v.'ho  are  going 
through  like  trials.  la^iJ-^g  the  spiritual 
courage  that  you  possess. 

so    THAT    THOSE    tJNDER     ME    WILL    HAVE    EVERY 
CHANCE 

My  prayer  each  night  is  that  God  will  send 
you.  who  are  suffering  so  much  more  than 
I  am.  His  strength  and  His  peace.  During 
the  first  few  days  of  war  I  also  prayed  for 
personal  protection  from  physical  harm,  but 
now  I  see  that  that  is  something  for  which 
I  have  no  right  to  ask.  and  1  pray  now  that 
I  may  be  given  strength  to  b?sr  whatever  I 
must  beaf  and  to  do  whatever  I  must  do. 
so  that  those  under  me  will  have  every 
reasonable  chance.  My  own  prayers  give  m.e 
strength  and  peace,  as  does  the  knowledge 
that  I  have  yours  as  veil. 

Life  and  my  family  have  been  very  good 
to  me — have  given  me  everything  I  ever  really 
wanted.  And  should  anything  happen  to  me 
here,  It  will  not  be  like  closing  a  book  in 
the  middle  as  it  would  have  been  had  I  been 
killed  in  the  first  few  days  of  the  war.  For 
In  the  last  2  months  I  havs  done  a  I'fe- 
tlme's  living,  and  have  been  a  part  of  one 
of  the  mo?t  unselfish,  cocpsrative  efforts  that 
has  ever  been  made  by  any  group  of  indi- 
vidtials. 


WHAT    A   GOOD    WORLD   WE    WOULD    HAVE 

Some  mistakes  may  have  been  made,  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  manner  in 
which  my  comrades  in  Bataan — both  Fili- 
pino and  American — have  reacted  to  their 
trial  by  fire.  If  the  same  selfless  spirit  were 
devoted  to  world  betterment  in  time  of  peace, 
what  a  good  world  we  would  have. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  send  you 
my  love  and  my  thanks  for  just  being  my 
family.  It  is  written  with  no  so-called  pre- 
monitions. Really,  all  in  all.  my  chances 
are  pretty  good.  Much  better  than  most 
of  the  line  oCQcers  of  my  grade  and  age.  For 
as  I  told  you  many  times  in  my  letters  before 
the  war.  my  particular  job — and  it  hasn't 
been  chai:ged — is  about  as  safe  a  one  as  any 
soldier  could  have  In  wartime. 

So  with  all  my  love  to  all  three  of  you, 
I'll  start  this  letter  on  Its  way. 

"Keep  'em  flying" — west!  and  as  U*o  Gov- 
ernment has  announced.  "No  new3  P  good 
news." 

Your  loving  son  and  brother. 

Henhy. 

P  S — Dad  was  right.  He  always  said  that 
actually  being  in  a  war  is  not  as  bsd  as 
reading  or  hearing  about  one.  "A  man  can 
do  what  he  must  do"  is  another  apt  phrase 
cf  his  which  I've  never  forgotten. 

H. 


A  Hlrf<^  Before  Rf  !  .rv   Club  of 
Indf-pendcix-,;,  Mo. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  B.  SHANNON 

"'^  OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENT.\TI\TES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1942 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Independenc3,  Mo.,  on  May  11.  1942: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Rotary 
Ciub  of  the  beautiful  and  historic  city  cf 
Independence.  Mo..  I  find  myself,  as  your 
guest  here  today.  In  rather  a  unique  position. 
During  m.y  more  than  fifty-odd  years  in  the 
public  life  of  Jackson  County  and  Kansas 
City — and  sometimes,  perhaps,  more  "public" 
than  I  had  bargained  for— it  has  been  my 
privilege  and  unusual  experience  to  address 
many  different  meetings  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens from  the  old  town-hall  meetings  that 
we  u.sed  to  hold  In  the  rural  centers  of  the 
county  to  the  big  hall  of  the  Nation's  Rep- 
resentatives at  V/ashington.  But,  according 
to  my  recollection,  this  is  the  only  time  I  have 
been  honored  with  an  invitation  to  address 
a  body  cf  Rotarians.  And  I  do  not  use  the 
word  "honor"  lightly  or  casually;  I  assure  ycu 
that  I  do  esteem  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  in- 
vited hei-e  today  and  tc  share  your  platform 
with  so  distinguished  a  guest  as  Thomas  Hart 
Benton,  the  nationally  known  artist  and  the 
personally  known  citizen  who  has  earned  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  man  v/ho  is  fond 
of  speaking  his  own  mind  and  painting  his 
own  pictures — a  rare  accomplishment  in  these 
days  when  there  is  so  much  of  what  the  boys 
call  double  talk  going  around,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

EOTAHY  CLUBS  HA'.T  ACCOMPLISHED  GREAT 
REStJLTS 

I  don't  know  how  I  escaped  the  Rotarians 
up  to  this  good  day.  I  have  always  held 
the  Rotary  Club,  and  its  purposes,  as  one  of 
the  most  aggressive  organizations  In  otir  civic 


life — and  one  of  the  least  offensive,  may  I 
add.  in  our  political  life — of  any  that  I  know 
of  in  our  public  affairs  In  every  city  and  In 
every  State  of  the  Union  the  Rotary  Clubs 
have  made  tl:clr  Influence  felt,  and  they  have 
accomplished  great  rei^ults  without  tlie  politi- 
cal rancor  and  without  the  reckless  denun- 
ciation of  those  t)ppcscd  to  your  Ideals,  that 
have  characterized  so  many  of  the  so-called 
reform  campaJgns  which  have  lent  spice, 
variety,  and  misunderstanding  to  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  going  about  those  things. 

Now,  do  not  be  alarmed.  I  am  not  going 
to  inject  much  politics  Into  this  pleasant 
meeting.  I  realize  that  politics  Is.  In  a  way. 
a  thing  apart  In  the  Ideals  of  the  Rot-.:ry 
Club.  On  the  common  Rotarlan  grounds  I 
am  aware  that  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
radicals  and  conservatives,  meet  and  mingle 
with  courtes-y  and  respect  for  Individual  opin- 
ions, acquired  characteristics,  and  Inherited 
predilections  with  regard  to  the  four  free- 
doms that  we  are  now  fighting  to  preserve. 

I  AM  A  PARTY  MAN.  AS  WELL  AS  A  PEACE  MAN 

However,  I  do  not  want  to  ccme  here  or 
depart  under  any  false  pretenses,  or  to  leave 
you  with  any  awkward  explanations  of  how 
I  came  to  be  invited  here.  My  public  life, 
it  is  true,  has  been  lar£;ely  concerned  with 
politics  and  with  party  politics.  I  may  add. 
with  no  apologies.  I  am  a  party  man,  as  well 
as  a  peace  man,  as  you  all  well  know  I 
have  been  a  follower  of  that  great  and  good 
party  man  whose  name  has  become  a  symbol 
of  democracy — Tliomas  Jefferson — the  man 
who  wrote  not  only  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
penc'ence.  but  who  was  the  chief  advocate 
cf  the  first  10  amendments  to  our  Consti- 
tution which  became  our  Bill  cf  Rights.  And 
that  means  the  rights  that  we  are  fighting 
to  preserve  today,  and  which  I  hope  will  be 
preserved  forevermore  when  we  have  Achieved. 
as  I  am  sure  we  will,  the  ultimate  victory 
over  the  barbarian  hordes  that  are  seeking 
to  enslave  the  world  today. 

My  mind  went  back  today,  es  I  came  here 
to  Eddre.ss  ycu,  ever  many  phases  cf  my  own 
personal  political  life  among  you.  I  am.  as 
I  said,  a  party  man.  I  believe  in  party  gov- 
ernment as  expressing  the  will  of  the  people 
and  as  a  check  cf  the  abuses  that  creep  Into 
the  body  politic  when  there  ceasss  to  exist 
party  responsibility  and  party  opposition.  I 
know  that  there  Is  a  word  In  common  use 
today  to  designate  party  organization  as  a 
"machine."  The  "ins"  call  It  organization, 
the  "outs"  call  it  machine,  and  the  half- 
breeds  sometimes  call  It  refoim.  We  are  in  a 
name-calling  era  In  these  days  and  my  own 
Individual  experience  with  the  name  callers 
Is  that  name  calling  Is  the  last  resort  of 
partisans  who  have  run  out  of  arguments  or 
who  have  had  none  to  start  with. 

FROM   INDEPENDENCE   CAME  GREAT  JtJDCES 

Looking  back  to  the  days  when  men  took 
pride  In  belonging  to  the  party  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  or  to  the  party  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, when  the  word  "machli:ie"  referred  only 
to  a  threshing  machine  or  a  steel  factory,  I 
can  recall  the  names  cf  many  men  who  held 
public  office  in  this  county  and  State,  by  the 
nominations  of  their  party  and  by  the  votes 
of  citizens  of  the  dominant  party,  who,  no 
doubt,  If  living  today,  would  be  dubbed  "ma- 
chine men."  They  were  men  that  I  per- 
sonally helped  to  nominate  and  voted  for.  I 
recall  how  sacred  a  thing  the  Judiciary,  for 
Instance,  of  this  county  was  to  the  crgani- 
zation  men  of  these  days.  From  here  came 
judges  v^hose  careers  were  an  hcnor  to  the 
judiciary — men  who  administered  their  judi- 
cial duties  without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach. I  refer  to  Judge  Edward  P.  Gates. 
James  H.  Slover,  Willard  P.  Hall,  Andrew  F. 
E^.ana,  Francis  M.  Black.  John  W.  Henry. 
Edward  L.  Scarritt.  Richard  H.  F.eld,  Charles 
Lee  Dobson.  Turner  A.  Gill,  James  Gibson. 
William  B.  Teasdale,  and  Kimbrough  Stone, 
all  these  judges  chosen  for  the  circuit  couru 


oi  n«armg  me. 


•  Other  3  years.    E     :y  farmer  organiza-  I  are  able  to  look  through  tragic 
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Al^lO 


APi*K\niX  TO  THK  coX. ;i:K?>in\ 


■-f  riclcscn  County  by  ccntrntior.s  of  the 
D«  rr.ocratic  Party  I  harp  nc*  —■•  '  -r.cd  sit- 
ting jud?ps  nor  judges  that  |  ■  had  an 
Indeper.d^r.pe  Mo.  dr«:c  r  •  these  I 
would  add  Judge  O  h^  f  Inde- 
per.dence  who  v  -  lad  sys- 
tem of  the  cou:  ■■■i  out  8o 
etUciently  by  Judire  Robert  Mi<e-  :  Nt  se — 
and  his  successcra  en  the  county  i.>  ...--.  c.nch. 
It  is  with  pride  that  I  point  her?  today  to 
their  achievements,  their  dlstingul.shed  rec 
ord?,  their  high  »er5e  of  the  hon-  ■  and  dig- 
nity that  attached  to  the  judicia  positions 
th^y  held  Yes;  in  the  same  calUn?  parlance 
of  tcday.  they  were  all  'machine  nnen,"  nom- 
inated and  elected  by  a  political  organiza- 
tion with  which  I  was  Identified-  "machine 
men"  If  that  is  the  term  you  cho<is?  to  em- 
ploy In  designating  them  as  the  choice  of 
party  organization  and  party  pride  and  party 
spirit 

But  I  did  not  come  here  to  talk  bbcut  my 
self  or  about  politic*  I  am  only  proffering 
this  explanation  to  relieve  you  R<  tarians  of 
any  aftermath  that  may  come  your  way  in- 
quiring "Hnw  did  y  lU  ccme  to  lavne  that 
::.  Joe  S  lannon.  to  UU  c  to  you? 
'  A-n  ours  .Ives,  you  m.i  •  till  em 
he  came  to  ulk  not  about  hi:  r  his 

party  but  about  a  yi>u.ng  artist,  th  u-  ;,  and 
the  dlstmpuished  bearer  of  an  Illustrious 
name,  whose  ancestors  It  ft  a  bril  lant  trail 
across  a  century  of  American  hisiory  And 
that  Is  what  I  am  RolnR  to  do  rik'hl  now.  and 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  pn  ud  of  the 
privilege  you  hove  accorcied  me  of  .si  ynig  what 
the  present  Thom^^s  H.<»rt  Bentcn,  and  the 
Maecenas  Benton  who  was  his  fathi  r.  and  the 
great  Thomas  Hart  Benton  who  he  ped  shape 
the   destinlrs  of  our   y<^uns    Rrp\iblic.    have 


\\ 


nuant  to  the  Rlory 
llvi;ics*of  our  Natio;. 


\t 


the  ac- 


BxirroN  PicTt'wcs  t»u-  THtia  ow^  stort 

I  am  not  saying  this  by  »  1  :  y  Intro- 

duction to  you  Kotarians  ui  i.i  mas  Hart 
Benton,  the  artist  wlK>se  war  pi  ;tures  are 
the  talk  of  Ih'   N  i  it>day  in  eve  y  State  of 

the  Union  H  •  j»  no  introdu  tlon  to  a 
M  an  audience,  and  he  la  here  to  talk  to 
:  :..myell.  and  I  do  want  to  aa--^ur;  you  that 
lie  knows  how  to  do  it  and  to  tei;  you  any 
thlnj?  you  may  want  to  know  of  h  m  in  lan- 
guage that  you  cannot  fall  to  u  iderst<ind 
This  Benton,  like  his  illustrious  ancestors, 
talks  Just  a.-  he  thinks  and  paints  { ictures  In 
colors  and  symbols  that  tell  their  own  story 
I  lay  no  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nique of  his  art.  My  art  educat  on.  I  am 
•Iraid,  was  sadly  neglected.  I  know  very 
little  about  the  old  masters  or  the  new  mas- 
ters who  put  their  thoughts  upon  canvases, 
but  fwr  all  that  I  think  I  have  the  same  ca 
pacity  that  any  ordinary  citizen  hcis  of  lock- 
in?  at  a  picture  and  understandli  g  what  a 
man  of  genius  is  trying  to  tell  us  Ip  his  own 
peculiar  art 

When  my  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
■^  of  paintings   In   which   T!-   ■ 

I  •  n  has  brcught  home  to  e'. 
can  the  horrors  of  war.  I  knew  thfet  he  had 
done  something  that  could  net  te  told  as 
effectively  In  words.  And.  as  you  all  know. 
JI  have  my  own  private  opinions  t  bcut  war 


*s  an  adjuster  of  human  affairs.  But  I  do 
recognize  the  fpct  that  we  are  :n  it  nuw.  that 
we  have  been  dragged  Into  It  by  the  am- 
bitions of  a  few  reckless  mm  of  an  old  Euro- 
pean civilization,  against  our  will  to  peace, 
and  that  only  one  course  remain^  to  u 
the  way  that  will  Ic-i  ■  ^.  :  v 
the  outlawing  of  war  I  *.  ;.  f 
was  with  such  thought  th.^t'  I  -. 
tjiat  I  sought  recently  for  tin  ■ 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
ton  to  call  the  Nation's  &t*'^r" 
paintings  of  this  man  from  M  - 
1  believe  are  destln.-d  *  Si  a  :■ 
National  Gallery  I  ?-i  c!  :::  •!-.  >•  "p. 
House  "f  R  _rr --'-r.-r  :->'=.  --..rd  l" ,: 
to  ycu  a^  ■  :,  '  !  V  ..r  :  :  ^: ..  --.  : 
!^  :r.>.-  .:-  ^      •.,  .,-   ;v:;.\.  i  ,.  ,.   .;;  •;■.    . 
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rors  of  grlm-vlsaged  war.  I  see  at  the  same 
time  that  the  madmen  who  have  brought 
these  wars  to  involve  our  own  peaceful  Na- 
tion must  be  called  to  account  If  we  are  to 
held  secure  the  liberties  we  have  so  long 
enjoyed  and  which  the  great  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son long  ago  heralded  as  the  freedoms  which 
America  must  cherish  as  its  solid  foundations 
or  else  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth  as 
the  last  refuge  of  democratic  Ideals. 

A     '•?-     NAL    WORD    ABOtT    THE    BENTON    FAMILT 

Bu:  uiost  of  all  on  this  occasion  that  you 
have  so  courteously  afforded  me,  I  want  to 
say  a  word — a  personal  word — about  the 
Benton  family  and  their  relations  to  Mis- 
souri and  to  national  history.  It  was 
through  his  pictures  that  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  young  Thomas  Hart  Benton, 
the  artist,  and  the  more  I  inquired  Into  his 
career  the  more  convinced  I  became  that  he 
was  a  real  scion  of  the  old  stock — a  man  of 
fearless  opinions,  a  true  American  patriot, 
and  a  man  of  acknowledged  genius  in  his 
own  art.  But  with  his  father,  M.  E.  Ben- 
ton— Maecenas  Eiison  Benton — I  was  per- 
sonally acquainted 

He  was  my  friend  and  my  associate  In  many 
a  ha.-xl-fnucht  pohtical  battle  in  the  old  days 
when  the  Democratic  Party — or  "machine,"'  If 
you  wish— wms  championing  the  cause  of  the 
"forgotten  mhn  "  and  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
equal  and  exact  Justice  In  the  constitutional 
freedoms  of  our  own  State  of  Missouri.  Mae- 
cenas B«'ntor,  tCK^.k  a  leading  part  for  many 
years  in  Misj*ourl  Den-nxrutic  politics  It  was 
my  prlviUge  to  serve  with  him  In  the  State's 
constitutional  conventions  of  1922  and  1923, 
when  with  his  able  assistance  we  opened  the 
door  by  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
for  old-age  care.  While  It  failed  in  the  con- 
vention, it  carried  10  years  later  in  a  vole  of 
the  people  by  a  majority  of  730.000.  Maecenas 
Benton  was  an  eloquent  statesman,  a  true 
man  of  the  people  In  every  sense  of  the  word. 
and  a  man  whose  friendship  I  was  proud  to 
en'oy. 

There  was  another  Benton  with  whom  you 
are  all  his  orically  acquainted — the  great  Sen- 
ator Thonas  Hart  Beiucn.  after  whom  our 
artist  was  named  He  made  history  in  this 
Nation  during  the  30  years  he  sat  In  the 
United  States  Senate  when  its  halls  echoed  to 
the  eloquence  of  Clay  and  Webster  and  Cal- 
houn and  Randolph  and  other  giants  of  t"he 
days  gone  by.  He  conceived  and  foresaw  the 
greatness  of  the  West.  He  uttered  a  famous 
prophecy  cf  the  future  of  Kansas  City  as  a 
great  metrDpolis  His  vision  stretched  across 
the  trackless  prairies  of  the  West  and  he  fore- 
told the  day  when  the  Iron  rails  would  stretch 
across  the  country  from  ocean  to  ocean  and 
bring  the  markets  of  the  Orient  to  our  doors — 
the  Asia  tliat  the  Japanese  are  fighting  for 
today.  Great  as  a  statesman,  an  orator,  a 
fighter  for  dem.ocracy.  that  Thomas  Hart 
Benton,  a  great-granduncle  of  the  man  who 
sits  upon  this  floor  today,  wrote  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  Senate  during  his  long 
service  and  died  in  the  harness  at  Washing- 
ton in  1858  and  he  lies  buried  today  in  Belle- 
fontalne  Cemetery,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BENTON  VIZ-*rS  IN  THE  KANSAS  CrTT  tTNTVERSFTY 
MAGAZINE 

All  the  Bentons  were  men  who  loved  peace 
but  who  faithfully  served  when  the  calls  of 
war  came  to  their  doors  for  one  cause  or 
another  do'vn  the  decades  when  our  Nation 
was  shapirg  the  currents  of  its  destinies. 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  the  renowned  Senator, 
fought  in  the  War  of  1812  alongside  of  Gen. 
Andrew  Je.ckson.  Maecenas  Benton,  the 
father  of  cur  artist,  served  as  a  soldier  In 
the  Confederate  Army  of  Tennessee,  his  na- 
tive State.  And  when  the  last  great  war 
came  to  ou."  land — the  "war  to  end  all  wars 
and  to  maki'  the  world  safe  for  democracy  " — 
young  Thomas  Hart  Benton  volunteered  as 
a  marine  ir.  the  Ur.i*ed  States  Navy.  If  he 
WT-  l'>pire<i  to  p;  '  ;'-•  in  his  paintings  the 
d.re  t;..::gs  tha-  ■?.  ir  would  bring  to  our 
clvtllzatlcn  .r    .:,  ;.e  Kfd   It  cannot  be  said  of 


him   that 


*.-,.'*.:: 


iie  has  painted  were 


wholly  Imaginary.  All  the  Bentons  k:  .v 
what  war  was  and  is.  But  I  have  talked  long 
enough — perhaps  too  long.  In  the  Kansas 
City  University  magazine  article  recently 
published  Mr.  Benton  has  given  his  views 
of  the  situation  today.  He  said,  "The  mo- 
ment has  come  when  Americans  must  shake 
off  their  sloth  and  face  realities,  when  we 
must  face  them  with  a  unity  such  as  we 
have  never  known.  Not  merely  the  emo- 
tional unity  that  flared  suddenly  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  but  a  unity  of  practical,  purposeful, 
and  realistic  thinking,  seeing,  and  doing. 
Without  it  we  perish." 

EVERT    AMERICAN    MUST   RALLY  TO  OUR 
GOVERNMENT 

Let  me  leave  those  words  of  his  with  you. 
Per  myself  I  cannot  believe  that  destiny  will 
ever  decree  the  destruction  of  our  great 
Republic.  But  I  realize,  with  all  ray  predi- 
lections for  peace,  that  the  way  to  make  sure 
that  our  freedoms  shall  not  perish  is  for 
every  American  at  this  time  to  rally  to  the 
full  suoporl  of  our  Government  and  our 
civilization  In  this  the  greatest  crisis  that 
has  ever  confronted  our  people. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  add  this  final 
word;  Certain  as  I  am  of  our  Nation's  ulti- 
mate victory,  the  peace  that  will  follow  will 
be  one  of  many  complications  and  filled  with 
problems  that  will  call  for  the  best  states- 
manship and  citizenship  that  we  can 
command  to  build  that  peace  on  permanent 
and  5U-e  foundations  that  will  not  only  re- 
store the  freedoms  that  we  constitutionally 
are  guaranteed  but  will  be  a  peace  that  will 
outlaw  war  from  our  world  forever.  1  know 
that  Is  not  going  to  be  a  light  task,  but  as 
your  guest  here  today.  I  have  realized  for 
the  first  time  the  great  contributions  to- 
ward the  solution  of  our  problems  that  may 
fall  to  the  lot  of  such  organizations  as  those 
grounded  upon  the  principles  that  permeate 
the  Ideals  and  the  high  purposes  of  your  Ro- 
tary Clubs,  not  only  throughout  our  own  Na- 
tion, but  In  the  old  regenerated  world  In 
which  their  Influence  will  be  felt  abroad. 

ROTART   CLtTBS   WILL   PLAT   PART  IN   WOIXD  ORDER 

You  are  net  only  national  but  Interna- 
tional in  your  activities.  The  Rotary  Ideals 
of  civic  and  economic  and  social  survivals 
have  been  working  like  a  rich  leaver,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Here  In  this  meet  ng  room 
I  find  before  me  symbols  of  cooperative  ef- 
forts in  the  ways  of  peace  and  principles  of 
unity  and  harmonious  action  toward  the 
ends  In  view  that  must  become  great  efH- 
cient  factors  In  reestablishing  the  blessings 
of  peace  throughout  all  the  nationj;  of  the 
world,  now  facing  each  other  in  arnied  con- 
flict. Here  presiding  over  this  meetir.g  I  find 
a  man.  Prof.  William  E.  Matthews,  who 
Is  the  head  of  the  school  s>'stem  of  this  city 
and  at  the  same  time  a  distinguis/ied  Ro- 
tarian  On  the  platform  with  me  sits  an 
artist,  known  and  honored  for  his  gen  u-= 
both  here  and  In  that  Old  World  across  the 
sea,  and  in  this  audience  I  find  students  of 
his  art  assembled  to  honor  him  and  to  learn 
from  his  pictures  his  conceptions  of  the  hor- 
rors of  war  and  it^  uselessness  In  the  set- 
tlement of  human  affairs.  This  brines  to  me 
as  never  before,  the  great  part  that^he  Ro- 
tary Clubs  of  the  world  may.  and  I  have 
no  doubt  will,  play  in  bringing  order  out  of 
the  world  chaos  that  confronts  us  today. 
This  meeting  illustrates  In  its  way,  as  the 
paintings  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton  illustrate 
In  their  vivid  portrayals,  that  civ.c.  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  political  id.;als  are 
blended  into  symbols  of  a  common  ourpose 
underlying  the  principles  that  your  Rotary 
Clubs  are  disseminating  throughout  cur  own 
Nation  and  among  those  nations  whose  peo- 
ple are  striving  for  the  same  ends  In  the  Old 
World.  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  you 
have  accorded  me  In  inviting  me  ue  your 
guest  and  for  the  opportunity  it  hast  given 
me  to  hear  and  share  in  the  views  cf  Mr. 
Thomas  Hart  Benton  and  of  yo::  >  •.  \- 
tlonal  chairman,   Mr.  William   E    M.     it-sj, 


APPFXDIX  TO  THK  C()XGKKS>I(  )XAL 


Interest  Racket  on  Government  Bonds 
Sold  to  Commercial  Banks  in  Exchange 
tor  the  Governments  Credit  Should  Be 
Stopped  Now 

EXTENSIOxN  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TE.XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  19,  1942 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  continue  to  sell  and  the 
public  should  continue  to  Liuy  bonds  and 
stamps  to  finance  the  war.  That  is  the 
principal  way  of  retarding  inflation. 

After  the  public  has  invested  in  our 
war  effort  every  penny  that  they  can  be 
induced  to  invest,  there  will  remain  a 
Ir^rge  amount  that  must  be  raised  over 
and  above  what  the  people  will  pay  in 
taxes.  It  is  esiimated  that  such  excess 
amount  will  a^p.regate  from  $30,000,000.- 
000  to  $40.C0D,000,000  within  tl-.e  next  2 
years. 

TWO   WAYS  TO   R.^lil.    M..M.V 

Theu  are  two  ways  for  this  money 
to  be  raised.  One  is  the  present  system  of 
allowing  the  private  commercial  banks 
to  create  the  money  through  a  bock- 
keeping  transaction,  buy  interest-bearing 
bonds  with  this  created  money  and  the 
taxpayers  compelled  to  pay  an  interest 
charge  each  year  on  this  money  that  is 
created  on  the  Government's  credit. 
This  way  will  cost  the  taxpayers  billions 
of  dollars  a  year. 

The  other  way  is  for  Congress  to  allow 
the  Government  to  use  its  own  credit  free, 
instead  of  farming  its  free  use  out  to 
the  private  commercial  banks,  by  having 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  deposit 
non-interest-bearine  Government  bonds 
with  the  12  Federal  Rc^erxe  banks  and 
obtain  credit  for  the  amount  of  the  bonds. 
This  way  will  save  the  taxpayers  bil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year. 

HOW  EACH  METHOD  WILL  AFFECT  INFLATION 

If  Congress  allows  the  private  com- 
mercial banks  to  increase  their  deposits 
sufficiently  to  buy  the  bonds  the  amount 
of  credit  and  mone:  in  circulation  or 
available  to  the  public  is  increased  by  the 
amount  of  the  bonds  purchased  and  to 
that  extent  it  is  inflationary.  All  the 
campaigns  now  being  conducted  to  get 
the  public  to  buy  bonds  instead  of  the 
banks  is  predicated  upon  the  logical  ar- 
gument that  banks  create  the  money  out 
of  nothing  except  the  free  use  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's credit  and  is  therefore  infla- 
tionary to  that  extent. 

POSTAL    SAVINGS    SHOULD    BE    INCREASED 

Incidentally,  it  is  worth  just  as  much 
to  the  Government  in  our  war  effort  for 
one  to  invest  his  money  in  postal  savings 
as  to  invest  it  in  War  Bonds,  since  it 
will  be  used  for  that  purpose  anyway. 
The  limit  on  postal  savings  now  is  $2,500 
per  person.  If  the  amount  is  raised  to 
55,000  per  person.  I  predict  the  system 
wouid  attract  several  hundred  million 
dollars  more  of  public  funds  each  year. 
In  all  drives  to  sell  a  certain  quota  of  War 
Bonds  the  people  in  each  locality  should 
be  given  credit  for  investments  in  postal- 
savings  cortificates. 


UAYS    AND    MEANS  COM?.:::  TIF    CAN    CORRECT 

I  hope  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  will  give  consideration 
to  this  proposal  in  connection  with  the 
new  tax  bill. 

It  is  certainly  discouraging  to  people 
who  pay  taxes  to  have  the  feeling  that  a 
large  part  of  their  tax  money  is  used  to 
pay  unnecessary  interest  to  commercial 
banks  for  creating  money  on  the  Govern- 
ment's credit. 


Ci:r.  aucrals   Try   To  Cov^er  Coni:rt'Si<nien 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedriesd^iy,  May  20.  1942 

M  "v,  OODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Sp«'aki-i,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  an  article 
by  George  Rothwell  Brown,  entitled  "Bu- 
reaucrats Try  to  Cower  Congressmen." 
There  has  been  so  much  misunderstand- 
ing regarding  the  so-called  ration  cards 
given  to  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate that  Mr.  Brown's  comments  thereon 
seem  very  timely. 

The  article  follows: 

BtJKEAUCRATS  TRY  TO  COWER  CONGRESSMEN — O.ARX 
TO  CHALLENGE  X  CARDS  FOR  PATRIOTS 

(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

Washington,  May  15.— The  contention  by 
Mr  Leon  Henderson's  Office  of  Price  Control 
that  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  not  entitled  to  X  ration 
cards,  giving  them  unlimited  quantities  of 
gasoline,  is  predicated  upon  the  amazing  and 
impudent  assumption  by  the  vast  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy  that  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  Members  of  the  Congress  are  not 
essential  to  the  war  work. 

Some  few  Senators  and  Representatives, 
with  customary  timidity,  have  run  to  cover 
on  the  issue  thus  raised.  Some  have  refused 
X  cards  and  some  have  turned  them  back. 

Presumably  these  great  statesmen  are 
afraid,  in  a  campaign  year,  that  their  rigidly 
regimented  constituents,  on  meager  allow- 
ances of  gas,  would  resent  the  fact  that  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  were  not  sub- 
jected to  the  same  doles,  and  would  take  It 
out  on  them  at  the  polls  In  November. 

To  this  political  fear  some  of  the  more 
apprehensive  Senators  and  Congressmen 
would  sacrifice  the  greatness  of  the  bodies 
in  which  they  serve. 

In  response  to  direct  inquiries,  Mr.  Joel 
Dean,  chief  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion fuel  rationing  branch.  Issued  a  state- 
ment pointing  out  that  driving  to  work  by  a 
Member  of  Congress  did  not  constitute  cfB- 
clal  business. 

For  sheer  boneheaded  bureaucratic  Ig- 
norance and  insolence  that  statement  would 
be  hard  to  beat.    Imagine  what  It  implies. 

It  implies  that  in  the  opinion  of  some 
little  pip-squeak  bureaucrat  the  stupendous 
prerogative  given  to  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution, to  enact  the  laws  by  which  the 
Government  is  controlled  and  financed,  does 
not  constitute  anything  official. 

So  Important  does  the  Constitution  regard 
the  work  of  a  Congressman  that  It  expressly 
provides  that  he  may  not  be  interfered  with 
in  any  manner  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  sessions  of  the  body  to  which  he 
belongs,  except  for  treason,  felony,  and  breach 
of  the  peace. 
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The  very  existence  cf  the  American  Con- 
gress depends  upon  the  ability  of  Its  Mem- 
l>ers  to  attend  its  sessions  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  conditions,  without  Interference 
and  without  restriction. 

An  excellent  argument  could  be  made  for 
placing  Senators  and  Representatives  No.  1 
on  the  list  of  thctee  entitled,  as  long  as  gaso- 
line may  be  available,  to  as  much  as  In  their 
Judgment  may  be  required  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  their  homes  to  their  place  of 
work— the  United  States  Cipltol. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  If  Congress 
In  this  case  told  the  Washington  bureauc- 
racy to  go  doWn  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
reflecting  pool  and  Jump  In. 

Not  all  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
are  highly  Intelligent  and  seme  cf  them  may 
be  deplorably  lacking  in  moral  courage.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  of  them  are 
patriotic  and  that  If  granted  X  ration  cards, 
similar  to  those  given  to  doctors,  nurses,  and 
others  of  a  special  class,  they  would  not  waste 
precious  gasoline  brought  to  our  seaboard  by 
the  heroism  of  our  dauntless  sailors,  on  joy 
riding  or  any  other  unnecessary  form  ot 
driving. 

I  think  that  Congress  should  Insist  here 
and  now  that  the  wcrk  of  Its  Members  Is 
official  business,  and  that  the  arrogant  bu- 
reaucracy, which  tries  to  assert  that  It  is  not, 
has  become  Just  a  little  too  Insufferable  to 
l)e  endurtd  much  longer 

You  can  bet  your  life  that  these  bureau- 
crats who  swarm  like  ants  all  over  the  Wasli- 
Ington  scene  will  not  be  deprived  of  gas.  You 
dcn't  have  to  prove  to  them  that  they  are 
pretty  Important  fellows.  They  will  readily 
admit  It.  They  will  get  all  the  gRscUne  they 
want 

Cor.gress  should  stand  up  for  Its  rights, 
Insist  that  Its  bu'^lness  is  official  business,  and 
tell  bureaucracy  to  go  to  hell. 

Mr,  Speaker,  since  this  article  was  pub- 
lished, the  statement  is.<;iipd  by  Mr.  Joel 
Dean,  chief  of  the  fuel  lan!.  :.;:  branch, 
Office  of  Price  Adn  :?..  * :  r  u.n.  stating 
that  driving  to  work  b.v  a  Mtn.ber  of  Con- 
gress did  not  constitute  official  business, 
came  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  1 1  :  Hen- 
derson, who  prcmpily  repudiatcu  .:  Mr. 
Henderson,  of  course,  clearly  undo:  >:  .:  as 
that  before  a  Meniii-  r  ,  f  Congress  can 
transect  the  buslnf,^-  which  comes  to 
his  desk  and  to  his  committee  from  day 
to  day,  he  must  first  reach  the  Capitol. 


Pa\  Justice  tor  Our  So'diers 


r;x;  ENSIGN  OF  ihmmiks 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW   VOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

W'dnesday.  May  20.  1942 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
humble  before  the  privilege  of  being  ac- 
corded the  opportunity  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  increased  pay  for  men  and  women 
in  our  armed  forces.  There  can  be  no 
discussion  of  payment  commensurate 
with  the  services  rendered.  Such  serv- 
ices c?.nnot  be  measured  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  pennies.  We  face  the  fact  that 
th;se  men  and  women  of  our  armed 
forces  have  left  behind  them  those  pos- 
sejsions  most  dearly  prized,  bade  farewell 
to  their  Icved  ones,  and  to  the  civil  lib- 
erties and  privileges  enjoyed  by  us  at 
heme.     They  depart  for  shores  unkr.    >  a 


^aruago   i.ui  iuimt.c:>. 
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fic*>  thp  onslaught  of  the  t:: 
;  :^  of  the  battle  front,  knc 


well   theirs   may   be   the  jourm  y    from 

uhich  there  is  no  rcturnmg.      Dare  we 

,  presume  to  measure  what  i.s  a  ji.st  com- 

'  pensatlon? 

We  are  concerned  here  with  wrtat  steps 
we  can  take  to  make  easier  th»  lot  of 
I  these   men   and   women.     Doc-    it   not 
'  strike  you  as  highly  ridiculo'i-  mi  wholly 
,  out  of  proportion  in  view  cl  ;<■  i:  these 
men  and  women  must  face  and  sacrifice 
i  that  they  must  be  concerned  v  ith  the 
daily  recurnng  problem  of  how  Xi  make 
ends  meet?    Despite  the  fact  tha  .  shelter 
HMfi  fix)d  are  furnished  them,  is  there  a 
or  woman  in  our  midst  t:\at  can 
10  cent.'>  a  da\    i  ■•     not 
ci-a  t   A  ',..:'.■•'   'A   ''-tline  ma;..,       I  le- 
mlnd  you  i;-;-  ;:■■-.•  '  im.  ■  :  ,i    '':i  n  pri- 
\  \-'  :    "n  ■  •■• ..  prr  day      W--  ar-  n^iiuinR 
[   "  .1   A   .■.     [  ;:•-  to  in.-~uri',  sMnont;  other 
thlHRs  thP  four  frrrdoms.  onr  r  f  which 
r  .   ';ient  has  said  is  frvt^i  m  from 
th«>lrs  is  a  problem  of  how  best 
to  llV''     r.   TO  crnls  a  du>       I      aunit  a 
trthl"  whicn  .shrw^s  wl^.ar  (^ui  lU'  i  uf  the 
T,..:  Mna  forces  ot  s    -     ix'h  and  seven il\ 
pradrs  spend  on  thf    averace.  Approxi- 
mately, for  absolute  necev^jties: 

Monthly 
espcnse 

.    *'1  60 
15 


Article: 

Hmtrcut  (2  per  moutl») ,. 

Soap ..... ...^ 

T       ■•'a*t»' . ........... 

.-..      :.ii(  crfaru . .... 

RAxor  blades. . 

After-shave  preparations 

Shoesbinc  equipment 

Saddle  soap 

Laundry . . 

Insuraiice   . 

Tobacco..   

Statlonerv 


\   r 


..:    full 


Total. 


This  does  not  include  carfare  lome  to 
see  the  loved  ones  they  may  iiever  be 
privileged  to  set  again,  nor  does  that  in- 
clude those  sumi>  sent  home  by  nany  in 
our  armed  forces  to  families  part  ally  de- 
pendent. It  must  likewise  be  rem  'mbered 
that  they  are  given  two  sets  of  underwear, 
two  handkercliiefs.  one  bath  to  ^el.  two 
face  towels,  four  pairs  of  '^ocks  .aundry 
is  collected  once  a  we  .<  :  j-'urned 
generally  within  5  day.-.  O:.;  tt  is  in 
use  and  one  set  must  be  proper  y  ready 
for  inspwrtion.  It  can  readily  be  seen 
that  additional  purchases  must  be  made. 
These  sums  are  not  included  in  the  table 
set  forth.  Lost  ci!.d  :amaged  eqiipment 
must  be  repiactu  .l.  iheir  cv  n  cost. 
These  sum^  are  not  included  in  t  he  table 
set  forth.  N"  :  -^  ^es  the  table  inc  ude  any 
sums  for  rtv:t,i  ion  like  moving  pictures 
and  the  like,  which  must  not  b(  denied 
them.     Ir.  tidition  they  are  a.-k|;— bet- 
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25 
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40 
10 
50 
50 
00 
25 
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Gulps  The  enrollees  therein  receive  $30 
per  month.  They  make  no  sacrifices. 
They  do  not  go  into  battle.  Yet  they  get 
more  than  that  presently  received  by  a 
buck  private. 

In  voting  for  the  $50  and  $54  raise  in 
basic  pay  for  enlisted  men  and  women  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  I  have 
sought  to  era^e  from  their  minds  the  care 
of  daily  budget  making,  to  ehminate  the 
distress  of  penny  pinching.  How  absurd 
that  the  defenders  of  our  faith,  the  keep- 
ers of  our  lilierties.  the  safeguards  of  cur 
destinies  must  worry  about  the  cost  of 
shaving  crtam  and  razor  blades  and 
cake>  of  sou]).  There  can  be  no  hesitancy 
In  voting  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this 
act.  The  sooner  it  becomes  the  public 
law  the  sooner  have  we  served  the  ends 
of  justice. 

There  is.  moreover,  an  accompinying 
pix>blem  that  the  makers  of  the  'aws  of 
this  Nation  must  face  without  flinchlnj. 
Up  to  Jan  lary  31.  1942,  more  than 
10.000000  men  had  rrciMved  deferred 
status  in  the  draft  because  of  depend- 
ents. Millions  of  this  group  must  soon  be 
drawn  into  tfie  fighting  forces  of  our  Na- 
tion. When  this  happens,  can  we  ignore 
the  plight  of  these  dependents  left  be- 
hind? Must  those  sons,  fathers,  and 
hu.sbands  in  our  armed  forces  keep  with 
them  throughout  their  struggle  the 
thought  that  their  loved  ones  are  In 
want?  The  morale  of  the  Army  com- 
posed of  men  of  this  type  would  Indeed 
be  low.  A  chain  is  as  strong  as  its  weak- 
est link.  In  this  struggle  for  freedom, 
can  we  afford  to  t>e  weak  at  any  point? 
It  would.  Indeed,  be  a  Pyrrhic  victory  if 
these  men  were  to  return  to  their  homes 
to  find  their  loved  ones  sufferers  because 
they  have  been  deprived  of  the  where- 
withal of  subsistence.  The  home  fires 
shall  be  kept  burning  too. 

Indeed.  I  willingly  vote  to  increase  the 
basic  monthly  pay  from  $21  to  $50, 


he  Shipping  Crisis 


REMARKS 

HON.  M.\RriN  f.  SMITH 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVEa 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  we  must  construct  cargo  ships 
out  of  wood  to  supplement  our  present 
steel  shipbui'ding  program  in  order  to 
relieve  the  shipping  crisis  which  is  very 
acute.  I  assert  that  the  sooner  we  get 
--  .;■  .;  nn  the  wooden  shipbuilding  pro- 
iii.tni  f.e  better  it  will  be  for  the  United 
States  and  our  Allies. 

In  *hi,^  connection  I  desire  to  insert  in 
t!v  Rf'ORD  tt'.e  Associated  Pr^ss  dispatch 
:  M.r,  16.  entitled  "vV  r  Gi'-i-  piied 
U;:  :  ■:■  Lark  '-f  Sh:r;::n.'  .\  iniaal  Says." 
qu..-,:.f;  R:  a:  .-^cirnn-a;  J  W  Greenslade, 
ron'.nianvian.:  ^  f  tl'.-  Twelfth  Naval  Dis- 
tr;:',    unj    uia.:-    ion;c   rather   startling 


KECORD 


statements.     I    also    insert    the     .Vhite 
House  Texts  on  Ships,  issued  May  16. 

WAH    GOODS    PIL±D    UP    FOR    LACK     OF    SHIPPLNC, 
ADMIRAL    SATS 

Oakland.  Calif..  May  16  —The  PhlllDpines 
and  Singapore  fell  to  the  enemy  for  lictc  of 
ships  and  "we  may  lose  Australia,  perhaps 
Alaska,  for  the  same  reason."  Rear  Aimiral 
J.  W.  Greenslade  warned  yesterday 

The  commandant  of  the  Twelfth  Naval  Dis- 
trict appealed  directly  to  12.000  men  at  the 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Co.  for  their  utmost  effort 
In  ship  productita. 

"We've  got  to  win  this  war."  he  said.  "And 
we  will  win  It  But  only  If  each  one  of  us 
does  his  damnedest — and  then  his  double 
damnedest  ' 

Victory  or  defeat,  the  admiral  declared, 
hinges  largely  en  our  ability  to  replaci>  ship 
losses  and  build  up  a  sufficient  man,;ln  to 
carry  war  goods  and  supplies  to  our  men  on 
foreign  lands  and  seas. 

"I  can  tell  you  now  that  the  build: ng  of 
ships  ha.n  berome  the  most  Important  indus- 
try in  our  war  fffort  today.  And  It  l.t  oiUy 
fair  to  tell  you  that  the  ships  built  up  '.o  the 
pre.stnt  time  are  not  enough. 

"War  goods  are  piling  up  nt  the  docks  on 
both  coasts  and  are  bncklng  up  at  some  inland 
war  plants  For  example,  40,000  m  lltary 
trucks  are  standing  at  a  single  east  coast  port 
waiting  for  ships  At  one  Inland  plant  there 
are  30,000  coml>at  vehicles  ready  to  be  shipped. 
Thousands  of  trucks,  intended  for  our  forces 
m  Australia  and  Ireland  and  elsewhere  have 
been  stored  for  lack  of  slilpplng  to  carry  them 
where  they  are  so  badly  needed 

"Unless  this  bottleneck  can  be  broken  It 
Is  feared  that  some  war  production  iilants 
may  be  forced  to  slew  down — or  even  step 
work  altogether." 

WHm  House  Text  on  Ships;  180-Dat  Sched- 
ules Ctrr  IN  Half  as  Program  Is  Spiieded; 
120  Vessels  Built  Since  January  1 

The  latest  reports  on  the  progress  of  the 
victory-fleet  program  are  reassuring  and 
should  clarify  some  of  the  confusion  as  to  a 
shortage  of  ships  They  show  that  there  Is 
no  lag  today  in  cargo-ship  building. 

The  United  States  has  been  short  of  mer- 
chant tonnage  since  the  war  began  In  1939 
The  condition  has  been  aggravated  continu- 
ously since  that  time,  particularly  since  De- 
cember 7.  due  to  the  far-flung  battle  fronts 
of  the  World  War  and  to  Increased  activ.ty  of 
Axis  submarines. 

To  offset  this  situation,  current  reports  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  show  that  Ameri- 
can shipyards  are  building  merchant  vessels 
faster  than  ever  before  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  Liberty  ships  are  being  built  ir  less 
than  one-half  the  time  originally  allotted. 
Some  shipyards  are  well  ahead  of  schedule; 
others  are  on  schedule;  a  few  are  behind  but 
are  catching  up  rapidly.  The  over-all  aver- 
age, however,  shows  that  the  program  .s  on 
schedule.  At  first  the  task  appeared  fan- 
tastic, but  now  records  are  being  made  that 
were  once  believed   impossible 

ONE-HUNDRED-AND-nVE-DAY    SCHEDOTJE    .5ET 

The  speed  of  construction  is  galnmg  mo- 
mentum. In  some  yards  liberty  ships,  are 
being  completed  and  delivered  Into  war  serv- 
ice In  less  than  90  days.  Original  schedules 
called  for  delivery  on  an  average  of  180  days 
They  have  been  shortened  105  days.  Some 
ships  now  under  construction  will  be  com- 
pleted under  75  days.  Already  one  has  been 
completed  in  83  days. 

On  Maritime  Day  two  new  records  wi  1  be 
made  In  Portland.  Oreg  The  Jonathan  Ed- 
irard'i.  a  liberty  ship,  will  be  put  In  se'vice 
60  days  after  its  keel  was  laid,  and  the 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  will  be  launcbel  in 
36  days 

From  a  construction  standpoint,  the  ehlp- 
buUding  industry  is  In  a  far  better  pes  tlcn 
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today  than  It  was  during  the  last  war.  Then  | 
It  took  shipbuilders  from  10  months  to  a 
year  to  produce  merchant  ves-'^els.  Eight 
yards  on  the  Atlantic  averaged  350  days  per 
ship;  eight  on  the  Pacific.  309  days;  and  two 
on  the  Gu:f,  512  days  That  average  was 
established  throughout  the  entire  program, 
Including  the  peak  of  production. 

ONE   HUNDRED    AND    TWENTY   SHIPS   SINGS 
JANUARY     I 

Tcday  the  shipbuilders  are  yet  to  reach  the 
peak  of  production,  but  they  are,  on  an  aver- 
age, meeting  their  105-day  schedule  Prom 
January  1  to  May  10  they  delivered  120  mer- 
chant ships  Into  service.  This  Is  20  percent 
more  than  they  built  in  all  rf  last  j-ear.  Pro- 
ductivity of  both  labor  and  management  is 
Increasing  in  the  shipyards  each  succeeding 
month.  A  maximum  shipbuilding  program. 
l:^.e  any  otlier  part  of  cur  effort.  Is  dependent 
upon  cur  production  as  a  whole. 

The  prcgrcss  made  thus  far  Is  easing  our 
sh  pplng  problem,  but  there  will  be  a  short- 
u?e  of  ships  until  sinkings  thi-oughout  the 
vorld  are  bn;us:ht  under  better  control  and 
the  shipbuUdmg  program  gets  into  full  pro- 
duction 

The  American  people  can  be  »nur«d  that 
the  shipyards  will  do  the  Job  assigned  to 
them. 


tint    N    .^^p^p"^  Givcs  the   Whole   Pictisre 

EXTENSION  OF    i: ;  •>' Ar!v- 
or 

HON    JFRRY  VOORHIS 

0»     CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PFr  RESENT  ATI  VES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Philadelphia  Record  is  timely  and  in  my 
judgment  very,  very  important.  I  wish 
all  America  could  read  it.  I  agree  with  it 
heartily,  including  the  criticism  it  con- 
tains. I  need  make  no  further  comment 
except  to  say  that  in  the  last  analysis  the 
record  we  ourselves  write  must  and  will 
be  our  justification  of  our  work. 

It's  Your  Congress — Help  Guard  It  Now 

Congress  is  the  heart  of  American  democ- 
racy,  base  citadel  of  world  democracy. 

Tliat's  why  current  sniping  at  Congress  to 
Impair  its  influence  is  important  to  every 
American.  Once  the  power  and  prestige  of 
Congress  go — the  democratic  system  goes. 

True.  Congress  has  been  a  butt  of  stage 
Jokes  for  years.  No  one  can  forget  Victor 
Moore's  portrait  of  Senator  Loganberry,  in 
Louisiana  Purchase. 

But  what  we're  talking  about  now  is  not 
funny. 

Of  course,  some  Members  of  Congress, 
through  stupidity,  have  played  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  ridicule  it  before  the 
American  people.  The  Ill-timed  pension 
scheme  was  a  monumental  blunder.  The 
rush  of  certain  Congressmen  for  X  cards 
another. 

This  effort  in  certain  quarters  to  pin  the 
X-card  stigma  on  Meml>ers  of  Congress  may 
have  been  engineered  to  cover  up  Washing- 
ton big  shots  who  ride  on  X  cards  and  who 
are  not  members  of  Congress 

But  even  so.  Congressmen  must  get  wise — 
and  quit  demanding  special  privileges.  The 
abuse  of  the  franking  privilege,  for  one 
thing.  For  another,  the  use  of  "perscnal 
privilege"  to  bar  able  men  from  appointment 
(Just  as  Senator  Guffet  now  bars  Earle  G. 
Harrison  as  Commissioner  of  Immigration). 
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In  times  like  these,  such  petty  privileges 
smell  worse  than  in  normal  times. 

So  much  said,  we  hasten  to  add  that  Con- 
gress, with  all  Its  faults,  is  our  most  precious 
institution. 

Derided  as  "government  by  amateurs," 
Congress  has  shown  a  capacity  for  states- 
manship more  than  adequate  to  meet  this 
Nation's  gravest  crises.  More  than  once 
Congress  has  seized  leadership  from  a  falter- 
ing President,  and  mere  than  once  it  has 
blocked  bureaucrats  who  fancied  themselves 
"men  on  white  horses  " 

Many  Members  of  Congress  are  th<?  coun- 
try's foremost  experts  in  their  lines.  For 
an  exnmple.  Congressman  Ross  Collins  is 
probably  the  best-informed  neison  In  Amer- 
ica on  the  ortjanlzattcn  and  personnel  of 
the  Army. 

So,  faced  with  propaganda  against  Con- 
gress—against Congress  as  an  institution — 
Amerlcnrs  must  be  oa  guard. 

The  Record  is  not  seeing  ghosts  under  beds. 
This  drive  Is  real  and  sinister.  We  find  It  In 
the  propnrandn  which  piles  on  our  desk  We 
find  It  crei'p;ng  Into  our  news  columns  In 
the  New  Republic.  Senator  Jam  is  M  Mead 
reveals  that  the  "Bundles  for  Congress"  or- 
ganlBatlon.  sot  up  to  orgftnice  ridicule  and 
sneer  nt  Coiigress,  was  promoted  by  "a  man 
who  for  years  represented  Japanese  business 
Interests  m  this  country  " 

Another  promoter  of  antl-Congress  propa- 
ganda Is  revealed  as  a  man  who,  before  Pt-url 
Harbor,  was  an  acci^dlled  representative  to 
th)'  United  States  of  another  Axis  nation 

So.  keep  your  mind  vigilant.  Vigilant 
against  any  efforts  to  make  you  lose  faltii  in 
Congress,  and.  hence,  In  democracy 

Just  as  the  British  Parliament  has  bt'cn  a 
great  source  of  strength  In  Britain's  war  ef- 
fort, so  has  our  Congress  a  magnificent  record 
of  vigor.  Initiative,  and  cooperation. 

Finally,  remember  this:  That  If  there  are 
some  weak  and  incompetent  men  In  Con- 
gress— they  are  there  because  we.  the  voters, 
sent  them  there. 

Congress  is  not  something  apart  from  us. 

It  is  us.  Our  voice.  Our  strength.  Our 
power. 

And  our  hope  for  future  freedom. 


St.   i,  vv^r'n-p    R  =  v;T   No   Mere    Wi'r-r;  ble 
Than  iVi.is.ssippi  or  Hudiun  Rivers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  BIRNARD  J,  GEHRM.4NN 

OF     WIi>CUNSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1942 

Mr.  GEHRMA.NN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
remarks  m;'de  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Better  ]  which  appear  in 
today's  REcono.  are,  of  course,  aimed  to 
provide  a  talking  point  for  those  opposed 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  submarine  menace  exists 
there  as  well  as  in  other  sections  of  our 
country,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  true  that  one 
or  two  ships  have  been  sunk  recently. 
This,  no  doubt  Is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  Canadian  authorities  have  thus  far 
not  taken  the  proper  precautions,  which, 
I  am  advLsed,  is  being  corrected  imme- 
diately. 

I  note  that  the  people  in  that  section 
of  Canada,  who  are  mainly  French- 
Canadian,  were  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  fighting  across  the  ocean  in  this  war. 
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It  could  be  possible  that  C;ii  .iii  ;in 
authorities  would  want  to  u.se  th:.-  ;  .i  - 
marine  incident  as  a  weapon  to  change 
the  minds  of  many  of  tliese  people  and 
have  them  consent  to  enlist  for  overseas 
duty. 

The  activity  of  tiit  Gtiinan  submarine 
In  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  match'  u  i  y 
the  activity  of  that  oth  ■  (J-x:;  in  .  ub- 
marine  at  the  mouth  ci  liiL  Mi  ;  ;  i 
River  and  the  activity  of  sti^  a:,  i  r 
German  submarine  off  the  moi  ; 
Hudson  River.  In  no  <;fnsp  < 
mean  that  the  ports  ct  N  \  \ 
New  Orleans  are  closed  any  n 
that  Montreal  is  sliui  off  from  uit  >e\en 
seas. 

The  railroad  and  anti-public-r  h.; 
lobbyists  can  hardly  blast  the  St  L  w- 
rence  submarine  without  their  attention 
being  called  to  the  others. 

Only  with  th.s  difference 
open  and  clear  for  enemy  .«^i: 
either  the  M:  -^t  ^  np:  nr  H 
while  the  S'    K  \    <  v  s 

US  part  (     ■! 
1,900  ml     : 

to   tht     S'     I     ■:;'.    H  ^  ■  :     :;;    ■  ::■     ^: 
Minn-  :  •'<   sue  of  the  Si 

rence  p^  ^      ,    ,  ,;  lias  the  prott-r- 
low  It  of  A  t     u  portion  of  the  s; 
rence  Rapld.^.  while  navigation    ;    ■- •     ,' 
rapids  is   pi-oi«c'»d   bv   varlou,    m.;.s   ul 
canals    through     .  l     i:    no    submarine 
could  ever  pass,  being  e;.u  ht  i;    '!•  dif- 
ferent locks.    One  is  tht  tL-;ji  m 
St.  Lawrence  Canal,  now  14  feet 
feet,  and  the  Welland   C  .:    I    c 
various  other  canals  in  i:.l  uip  i 
Lakes. 

It  was  a  surprise  raid  on  th  S' 
rence  that  caught  the  Canadian  (i  ,-  !:- 
ment  napping.  A  very  small  fleet  of 
these  torpedo-equipped  power  launches 
could  control  the  situation.  Subs  can- 
not operate  successfully  in  constricted 
waters;  they  have  not  the  room  to  hide, 
hence  policing  of  the  St.  Lawrence  against 
If-boats  will  not  be  a  diflBcult  nor  expen- 
sive task.  Canadian  authorities  state 
there  were  neither  nets,  nor  booms,  nor 
mines  protecting  the  St.  Lawrence  H  v  • 
This  omission  has  been  rectified  aiicaoy. 
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StlcctifJti  of  Military  Sites  .. '-d  Lov'?.t!On 
o:  VV'ar  !ndiisti-i,;.s 


EXTENSION  OF   !-;F:'-I-KS 


Hi'N   \^iLBURN  CARTwRiCHT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    i-t  :  :.l  '-F\  I  A  :  : '.  t^ 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1942 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  considerable  misunder- 
standing, and  perhaps  some  misrepre- 
sentation for  political  purposes,  in  con- 
nection with  the  selection  of  sites  for 
miilitary  Installations  and  war-production 
facilities  in  Oklahoma  and  other  South- 
western States. 

For  understandable  reasons  many  cltl- 
Z(!n5    of    Oklahoma    are    very    political 
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n:v  S'  I--'"  •     i  ■,'■■•!;.:  ..;;   p;;: 

c:  I  ^     •   i     i-oncif's  are  nol  R(jVi!r.|cl  by 

P<  ,    .,\;.  ,;.::uencc  and  prcssurr 

I  rifortunatply.  tills  rather  .»  (i-  |  :  1 1 
imprts^ion  extends,  more  or  lt^.s  .i  :.- 
sclously.  perhaps,  even  to  tJieir  tt-  |.k  re 
In  terms  of  decisions  of  hit^h  rr.  Ltary 
and  naval  authorities,  and  the  r.  r.-  nliti- 
cal  officials  of  our  great  war-;  :  c:  'ion 
propram.  I 

Of  course,  like  every  olh'T  Conir^s.^- 
man.  I  have  done  all  I  possibly  c*^  id  :o 
get  full  consideration  by  wi:  ;::<;■  :-i 
officials  of  th"  r'^^ourcps  and  ad virr.u-  -, 
of  the  distnf  I  :  r-  he  honor  -n  -.i  .^r*  - 
sent  in  Congre>~  r  '.  'o  ccop* :  i*  rv  "a 
local  citizens  and  ^; .  :ps  int'Tf -'•  d  r.  t'  - 
curins  some  type  of  milita:;.  p:  j.  r  for 
their  localities.  I 

Sd  far  there  have  been  three  n.  Ltary 
installations  this  y-  i:  .:.  .:  y  ri  irict. 
and  an  important  ncv  i.-rr.r.ij^-  df^- 
velopment  for  special  f:  cii  ;  ..  i:  'ir 
war  effort.  Other  p:  pi-'d  -.•■l  i.- 
already  under  active  i'on.-.ide!a;u.:i,  aria 
I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  ;  ^  \easi 
one  or  two  more  war  projects  a  :  b 
established  there  within  the  ncxi  tr.v 
wreks. 

But  I  do  not  consider  or  :    i\r. 
got  them,  in  the  sen.se  of  po.;-. 


or  loot,  for  my  dirtrict.  I  .;:v  .v  ■.:. 
M  niber  of  th'^  H-'U>i-  tc".  -a-  t. 
■.var  program  is  v.<  ?  o>-  :r.c  c  :-,r.'.;c 
that  kind  cf  a  fc.i>  ~ 
in  the  cominp  ejection 
to  try  to  mislead  the  vot> 
tnct  by  telling  thtrr.  ;..  ■ 
influence  or  p-^'A': 
man — or  of  >:  .  C 
trolling  the  deo:  r-  '  "!.■  W  :  Di 
ment  General  S-.iff  %v:-...r,  ,> 
concerned  only  wv.a  iru-.n:;.  fa 
requirem.en*  Th' y    are     tii;; 

w.nn.ne   th..^  \\^:  a-^  quickly  a 
.ir.il    A.h    the   least    cost   of   fc 
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•reassure.     T">  ;r 
they   should    bv. 
value — strategic 
exi>tlng  facilitie- 
available  qua'.ifir 
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dei'i-ions  are  b  .- 
c::  factors  o;  n; 
location,  accessibility, 
^  p>  ■V.-'-.  transportation, 
■d  laonr  supply,  t^'^ain. 
and  many  other  technical  facte; 
views  of  cynical  politicians  to  th'i  cuii- 
trarv  notwithstanding. 

(^'  course  I  ■'  .:  continue  to  do  K'ery- 
';.-ru:  I  can,  and  to  cooperate  heartily 
v, .  ;i  others  interested,  to  the  enc  that 
other  localities  of  rheastern  o;< 
hom-^  may  b?  select-  c  a~  ^^nters  f 
suitable  phaj-es  of  e  ;.  \\  sr  activit.  ( 
of  the  reasons  that  I  have  sta>1ed  in 
Washington  contiruoMsly 
country  has  be- n  r  a  ^r 
home  with  a  c a.r.pa.;::'.  appr  ' 
my  great  desire  to  bo  _:  >P'  cia! 
if  possible  to  my  district  by  heir 
present  pertin^r.''  d  ;Vi  *■'  ''friid,' 
about  localities  ui.dei  coriiidora: 
sites  for  war  projects. 

In  addition  to  numerous  jjersor. 
ference?  and  continual  contact  v. 
rious  officials  cf  •■-:■    W'.x:    ^r.  i  N  . 
pajitments,    the    W..:    P.    .:  ;     :    -. 
and  other  agen. .   ~  a  ::h  :  •  t   :  •  r.   - 
cific  areas  ar  i  p.'  j".'-    I  r.a\'^  urc^'d 
claims  of  my  S"--te  ar.d  d. -::;>■:  :r. 
tn  the  Presider"   ar.d  ^  "i^r  h.^rh     fS'.i.^ 

.a..-ed  w.-.r.  r^-p  ::^:b::.;y  ar:d  aU'jl:or::y 
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fnr  the  conduct  c:   ' ! '^  k    oo-cncircUng 

.;  m  which  our  Nation  is  engaged. 

1  wish  to  Inser:  In  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remaiko  several  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived in  reply,  v/hich  I  believe  will  be  of 
general  interest.  They  explain  In  seme 
detail  and  on  the  highest  authority  the 
n.'*::  S  ir-.  1  procedures  used  in  deter- 
mining tile  rel£.tive  suitability  of  the 
many  areas  and  sites  proposed  for  con- 
sideration. 

Fir-^t  I  present  a  letter  from  Maj.  Gen. 
Ka  A  .:;  M  Watson,  secretary  to  President 
Roaseveit. 

Second,  a  letter  from  Hon.  Robert  P. 
Patterson.  Under  Secretary  of  War,  in 
which  he  seems  to  stress  the  importance 
given  to  facilities  already  available  and 
indications  of  willingness  to  cooperate. 

Third,  a  letter  from  Col.  S.  L.  Scott, 
southwestern  division  engineer,  War  De- 
partment, Dallas.  Tex.,  with  an  attach- 
ment outlining  data  desired  in  connec- 
tion with  requests  for  site  investigations. 

F-iurth.  an  impressive  letter  from  Maj. 
G-  n.  H.  R.  Haimon,  commanding  the 
Gulf  coast  air  force  training  center,  Ran- 
dolph Field,  Tex. 

Fifth,  a  letter  fr<^ni  Chairman  Donald 
M  Nelson,  of  the  v;  ;  P:oduction  Board, 
states  that  most  war  production  indus- 
tries are  pnvatf  ly  operated  and  that, 
generally  speaking.  Government  con- 
tractors choose  the  location  of  their 
operations. 

Sixth,  a  letter  explaining  the  function 
and  policies  of  the  Plant  Site  Board  in 
relation  to  the  location  of  new  industrial 
facilities. 

The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  May  1,  1942. 

Hon      WlLELRN    CARrWBICHT. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Di^s  .Mk  C.«twricht:  Ycur  letter  cf  April 
11.  1942,  addressed  to  the  President  has  been 
referred  to   me  for  reply 

It  Is  regretted  that  the  people  of  Oklahcma 
feel  that  Oklahcma  has  been  neglected  In 
the  selection  of  military  sites  in  th«  vicinity 
of  the  Red  River  Hcwever,  the  War  De- 
partment, in  the  selection  cf  these  and  all 
other  sites  for  military  Installations.  Is  gov- 
erned entirely  by  military  requirements.  To 
Insure  that  military  requirements  alone  shall 
determine  such  Iccations,  the  War  Depart- 
ment general  staff  makes  the  final  decision 
afier  report  and  rfccmmendaticn  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  War  Department,  includ- 
ing the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
th"  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army 

The  using  branches,  such  as  the  Army  Air 
i'.rces  and  the  /Vrmy  ground  forces,  are 
cliarged  by  the  War  E>epartment  with  the 
rc;pons!bllity  cf  making  initial  selections 
and  reccmmendatiDns  solely  In  accordance 
with  their  respective  tactical,  fuactional, 
and   training  requirements. 

Site  selection  aid  Industrial-plant  con- 
struction required  In  the  production  of  es- 
sential military  materials  under  tJie  juris- 
diction of  the  cfflc?  of  the  Under  Secretary 
cf  War.  are  located  by  that  cfBce  in  areas 
determined  to  be  best  fitted  for  the  particu- 
lar industry,  giving  consideration  to  Its  re- 
lationship to  the  wir  program. 

It  is  regretted  that  military  requirements 
did  not  permit  selei:tion  cf  some  cf  the  sites 
mentioned  In  ycur  letter  In  Oklahcma  north 
of  the  Red  River  The  War  Department's 
failure  to  do  so.  hcviever.  should  not  be  taken 
?.s  thf>  ?l:ght€st  rellection  on  the  Stat*  of 
Oi^:    h  -rria,. 


Your  letter  Is  being  brought  to  the  ntten- 
tlon  of  the  appropriate  agencies  cf  the  War 
Department  for  consideration  In  conuectloa 
with  future  requirements. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edwin  M.  Watson, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 

Mat   5.   1942. 

Hon.  WlLBtTRN   CA3TWRICHT. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D   C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cartwbight:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  cf  April  11.  194i, 
concerning  the  location  of  military  projects 
in  the  Red  River  area  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas;. 

Sit€s  for  military  projects  are  selected  by 
boards  of  cfflcers  and  approved  by  higher 
authorities  appointing  these  boards.  All  fac- 
tors of  military  value,  including  strategic  lo- 
cation, accessibility,  existing  facilities,  power, 
transportation,  available  qualified  labor  sup- 
ply, terrain,  and  many  other  technical  fac- 
tors are  taken  into  consideration  before  spe- 
cific recommendations  are  made  in  the  selec- 
tion of  sites. 

The  military  division  of  the  Government 
has  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  suc- 
cessfully the  various  phases  of  the  militarj' 
effort.  Included  in  these  responsibilities  Ls 
the  selection  of  sites  for  military  projects. 
Decisions  are  based  upon  the  advantages  u 
location  has  which  are  of  most  value  to  the 
Government  as  a  whole,  and  are  not  In- 
fiuenced  by  what  State,  area,  or  municipality 
should  be  selected  for  the  location  of  the: 
projects. 

In  the  location  of  air  base  schools  In  the: 
Red  River  area,  there  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration, among  other  factors,  the  fact  that, 
municipal  and  private  air  fields  were  avail- 
able and  equipped,  had  the  facilities  and  the 
willingness  to  cooperate,  and  were  of  value 
In  the  Instruction  and  training  of  cadets  and 
volunteers  for  the  air  forces. 

Trusting  that  this  information  will  be  help- 
ful In  answering  your  constituents,  I  am. 
Sincerely  ycurs, 

Robert  P.  Patterson. 
Under  Secretary  of  War. 


War  Department. 
Office  of  the  Division  Engineer. 

SotTTHWESTERN   DIVISION. 

Dallas.    Tex..   May   1.    1942. 
Hon.  WiLBURN  Cartwricht, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D   C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Cartwricht:  Your  letter  of 
April  14  to  Maj  Gen.  Richard  Donovan,  com- 
manding general.  Eighth  Corps  Area,  relative 
to  the  location  of  projects  in  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa, has  been  referred  to  this  office  for 
reply. 

The  area  lii  southern  Oklahoma  to  which 
you  refer  has  been  given  very  thorough  con- 
sideration In  numerous  investigations.  I  can 
assure  you  there  has  been  no  discrimination 
against  Oklahoma  In  the  selection  cf  sites  for 
military  Installations.  A  glance  at  the  map 
of  Oklahoma  will  verify  this  contention.  Ycu 
will  note  there  are  at  present  military  instal- 
lations at  Lawton,  Chickasha.  Fort  Reno. 
Oklahoma  City.  EInld.  Tulsa,  Choteau.  Cock- 
son  Hills.  McAlester,  Strlngtown.  and  Ard- 
more.  with  other  sites  already  under 
consideration. 

As  you  may  know,  the  selection  of  sites  for 
any  particular  type  of  installation  is  depend- 
ent upon  numerous  factors.  Chief  among 
these  are.  of  course,  the  basic  requirements 
for  the  site.  We  do,  however,  attempt  to 
evaluate  local  conditions  Insofar  as  such  con- 
siderations are  compatible  with  the  military 
needs.  In  many  instances  the  very  rigid  re- 
quirements for  a  particular  type  of  installa- 
tion necessitate  its  location  in  one  particular 
area.  Such  Is  quite  frequently  the  case  with 
industrial    plants    and    air-force    establish- 
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ments.  In  other  Instances  we  are.  of  course, 
permitted  far  greater  latitude  In  our  selec- 
tion of  suitable  areas.  However,  In  any 
event  the  final  selection  Is  made  by  the  ap- 
propriate agency  In  Washington,  after  a 
review  of  my  report  and  recommendations 
on  each  site  considered. 

Many  localities  interested  In  securing  some 
type  of  military  installation  in  a  particular 
area  have  submitted  brochures  setting  forth 
pertinent  data  on  the  locality.  This  Infor- 
mation Is  of  interest  to  us  and  sometimes 
proves  most  helpful.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  advise  those  of  your  constituents  who  in- 
quire concerning  this  matter  to  submit  to 
this  office  a  brochure  covering,  In  general,  the 
.subjects  listed  on  the  outline  wliich  I  am 
enclosing.  Such  a  brochure  should  cover  the 
locality  In  general  and  not  be  prepared  for 
any  specific  Installation,  so  that  wc  may  de- 
termine the  suitability  of  the  area  for  any 
desired  purpose. 

Your  Interest  In  this  matter  Is  very  much 
appreciated  I  am  always  happy  to  be  of 
service  and  hope  that  you  will  not  hesitate 
to  call  upon  me  again  for  any  information 
which  I  may  be  able  to  furnish. 
Very  truly  yours. 

S.  L.  Scott, 
Colonel,  Corps   of  Engineers, 

Division    Engineer. 

[Enclosure:    Data   sheet  ) 


OUTLINE    OF    data    DESIRED    WI+H    REFERENCE    TO 
SITE     INVESTIGATION 

I.  Description    and    location. 
2    General  topography. 

3.  Present  use  of  land. 

4.  Flood  condition. 
5    Land    ownership. 

6.  Population  of  town  or  towns  nearby. 

7.  Accessibility  and  transportation  facili- 
ties. 

8.  Housing. 

9    Labor  supply. 
10.  Water  supply. 

II.  Sewage  disposal. 
12    Power  and  fuel. 

13.  Local   cooperation. 

14.  Chmatlc  data. 

15.  Submit  photographs,  location,  trans- 
portation, and  topographic  maps  if  avail- 
able. 


Headquarters.  Gitlf  Coast 
Air  Force  Training  Center. 
Randolph  Field,  Tex.,  April  23,  1942. 
Hon.  WiLBURN  Cartwricht, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D   C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cartwricht:  This  Is  to  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  April  15  enclosing  the 
newspaper  map  of  northern  Texas  and  south- 
ern Oklahoma  along  the  Red  River.  This 
map,  as  you  will  recall,  makes  pointed  refer- 
ence to  the  numerous  defense  activities  in 
Texas  as  opposed  to  the  scarcity  of  such  In- 
stallations In  Oklahoma. 

As  I  am  sure  you  understand,  my  responsi- 
bilities relate  solely  to  the  Gulf  Coast  Air 
Force  Training  Center.  This  training  cen- 
ter Is  concerned  exclusively  with  flying  train- 
ing. It  would  be  entirely  Inappropriate  for 
me  to  discuss  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of 
other  defense  projects,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  not  the  detailed  information 
upon  which  to  base  such  a  discussion. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  location 
of  all  defense  projects  is  coordinated  in 
Washington  by  an  interdepartmental  board 
on  which  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
are  represented,  and  a  complete  presentation 
of  the  situation  would  have  to  come  from 
this  board  or  from  some  other  authoritative 
source  In  Washington. 

Insofar  as  this  training  center  Is  con- 
cerned, I  can  offer  the  fcllowlug  Information: 

(1)  Of  the  eight  defense  projects  shown 
on   the  map  in  northern  Tcxa?    five  do  not 


relate  in  any  way  to  this  training  center. 
Consequently  this  headquarters  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  their  selection.  The 
five  installations  to  which  I  refer  we  those 
at  Wichita  Falls,  Gainesville,  Denlson.  Paris, 
and  Texarkana 

(2)  Of  the  three  remaining  projects  in 
northern  Texas,  those  at  Vernon  and  Bonham 
are  elementary  fiylng  schools  which  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  training  cen- 
ter but  whicli  are  operated  by  civilian  con- 
tractors. Beth  of  these  have  been  In  exist- 
ence for  some  time,  and  the  locations  were 
selected  by  tJie  civilian  contractors  them- 
selves and  not  by  the  War  Department,  The 
installation  at  Sherman  is  a  Regular  Army 
b.asic  flying  school.  This  is  the  only  one 
of  the  eight  projects  shown  on  the  map  for 
which  the  site  was  selected  by  this  head- 
quarters. 

(3)  This  headquarters  has  been  Informed 
that  the  area  east  of  Ardmore.  between  the 
Red  and  the  Canadian  Rivers,  is  not  available 
to  us  for  our  flying  training  program.  Pre- 
sumably it  Is  being  reserved  for  some  other 
purpose 

(4)  This  headquarters  is  giving  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  establishment  of  a  Regular 
Army  flying  school  at  a  site  in  southern  Okla- 
homa, somewhere  west  of  Ardmore  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  disclose  the  exact  location  until 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  War  Department, 

(5)  While  not  shown  on  the  map  presented 
by  the  Daily  Ardmorelte,  this  training  center 
has  in  Oklahoma  four  elementary*  flying 
schools  operated  under  civilian  contract,  and 
one  Regular  Army  Air  Force  basic  flying 
school  at  Enid  The  four  elementary  schools 
are  at  Chickasha,  Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa,  and 
Muskogee 

(6)  The  map  presented  by  the  Daily  Ard- 
morelte  fails  to  show  Fort  Sill,  which  Is 
about  35  miles  northwest  of  Waurlka  Port 
Sill,  as  you  know,  Includes  extensive  artillery 
firing  ranges  and  some  air  activities.  These 
preclude  our  locating  a  flying  training  activ- 
ity In  that  immediate  vicinity 

Concei-ning  the  eight  new  Air  Force  Schools 
in  this  training  center,  the  number  In  Texas 
should  be  seven.  Instead  of  eight.  Of  these 
seven  sites  in  Texas,  every  single  one  was 
selected  in  large  measure  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  first-class  airport  either 
already  completed  or  In  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  that  in  each  and  every  case  the 
amount  of  money  already  expended  or  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  of  the  airport 
averaged  around  $300,000  to  $350,000.  and  that 
In  each  and  every  case  the  major  portion  of 
this  expenditure  or  authorization  came  from 
Federal  funds  allotted  to  the  community 
through  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 

I  hope  that  the  above  Information  will  help 
in  some  small  measure  to  clarify  the  situation 
in  your  mind  and  In  the  minds  of  your  con- 
stituents. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  R.  Harmon, 

Major  General. 
United  States  Army. 


War  Production  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C,   May   9,    1942. 
Hon   WiLBURN  Cartwricht, 

House    of    Represevtatii^es, 

Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Cartwricht:    I  appreciate   your 
bringing   to   my   attention    the   Information 
contained  In  your  letter  of  April  14. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  people 
of  southern  Oklahoma  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  war 
production  program.  As  you  know,  most  war 
production  facilities  are  privately  operated 
and,  generally  speaking.  Government  con- 
tractors choose  the  locale  of  their  operations, 
subject,  of  course,  to  our  approval. 

Manufacturers  are  often  reluctant  to  move 
from  established  industrial  areas.^   We  have 


t)e*n  able,  however,  to  allocate  more  than 
1130.000  000  of  new  Indu.strial  fncilltie*  to 
Oklahoma,  a  greater  amount  per  capita  than 
has  been  awarded  to  any  other  State  in  the 
Southwest  Apparently  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  State  has  not  shared  in  the 
allocation  of  these  new  facilities  But  as  the 
older  Industrial  sections  become  overbur- 
dened, and  it  becomes  necessary  to  locate 
war  production  plants  In  smaller  cities  and 
towns,  every  opportunity  will  be  given  for 
southern  Oklahoma  to  contribute  its  share 
to   our   prtiduction    effort 

I  have  requested  the  War  Department  to 
gve  me  Information  on  the  factors  which 
have  governed  the  location  oi  military  camps, 
training  centers,  and  ammunition  depots 
along  the  Red  River  border  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.  I  shall  write  you  again  as  soon 
as  I  receive  this  Information. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Donald  M.  Nelson. 
Chairman.  War   Production   Board. 

War  Production  Board. 
Washington.  D.  C.  April  29.  1942. 
Hon.  WiLBt^BN  Cartwricht, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D   C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Cartwricht:   I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  April  12  concerning  the 
d<»ire  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma  to  share  in 
the  war  production  program. 

As  you  know,  the  Plant  Site  Board  acu  In 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  in  the  location  of  new  indus- 
trial facilities.  The  Board  Is  concerned  only 
with  industrial  projects  and  has  no  authority 
In  connection  with  the  location  of  military 
camps,  training  stations,  and  munitions  de- 
pots. For  this  reason,  the  only  project  for 
tlie  northeastern  section  of  Texas  which  has 
b<?en  passed  on  by  the  Plant  Site  Board,  is 
the  Texarkana  leading  plant.  This  plant  Is 
similar  in  size  to  the  project  which  was  ap- 
proved for  Choteau. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  new  in- 
dustrial facilities,  costing  In  excess  of  $120,- 
OCO.OOO  have  been  approved  for  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  In  proportion  to  its  population 
Oklahoma  has  received  a  greater  amount  ot 
new  war  production  facilities  than  other 
States  in  the  Southwest. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Oklahoma  will  hAve  an 
even  greater  opportunity  In  the  future  to 
make  its  contribution  to  the  war  production 
effort. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edwin  M.  Martin, 
Assistant  to  the  Chairman, 

Plant  Site  Board. 


Letter  cit  a   West  Point  ()radu.-fe 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\r.K.- 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R KPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1942 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter: 

Tttesdat  May  — ,  1942. 
Hen   Robert  T  Secrest. 

House  of  Representatives . 

Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Mb.  Secrest:  It's  hard  to  realize  that 
4  years  have  passecj  so  quickly  and  that  In  less 
than  a  month  I'll  be  graduating  as  a  second 
lieutenant  In  the  Army.  It  is  on"  '  J  *e 
that  I've  begun  to  realize  what  West  i    -u 
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inearlt   to  m«-    how  deeply  rooted   In   nie   its 
spirit  and  s  are  and  with  what  i  egret 

and  deep  .1  will  bid  a  fond  adipu  to 

this  marvelous  institution.  Just  the  ather 
day  we  had  our  first  dress  review  of  the  stason. 
and  as  a  coach  of  lacrosse  I  did  not  b^ve  to 
attend,  but  I  went  over  to  watch  It. 
stood  there  watching  the  corps  pa.-.s  m  rtview 
with  the  colors  I  couldn't  help  but  chr  :e  up 
withprJde  at  the  sight  of  such  a  fine  bcdy  of 
men  and  a  corps  whose  men  and  trad:  lions 
haverwritten  hi.story  in  our  Nation  and  i.hich 
has  produced  the  leaders  of  our  Nation 
time  of  need  When  you  leave,  or  arr 
to  iefve.  its  Ideals  and  heritage  In  knrv- 
deep  and  lastint?  friendships,  sense  of  luialty. 
duty,  honor,  country.  fU  you  with  a  defrmi- 
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nation  and  a  mission  to  serve  your  coun 
the  best  of  your  ability  and  to  make  y 
a  credit  to  such  tt  heritage 

It  Is  really  difficult,  sir,  to  tell  in  such 
words  Just  what   these  4  years  have  nieant 
they  have  Ijeen  so  full  of  experiences,  leai  nmg. 
and  ^r)Od  times  in  worlc  and  play.     I  ihinlc. 
perhaps,  this  last  year  as  a  first  cla.stma  i  has 
meai^t  the  most  to  me  because  of  the  rt 
.^Ibllities  I've  had  and  the  privileges  ace 
to  nue  as  an  upper  classman      I  feel 
been'my  most  fruitful  year  because  of  It ;  em- 
phasis on  preparing  me  for  my  future 
as   an   officer      It's   Impossible    to   crc 
knowledge  in  1  year  so  full  of  everything,  but 
It  has  given  me  a  chance  this  year  to 
what  I  have  learned  the  other  3  years  Ifi  ex- 
erting authority,  shouldering  respond 
and  using  initiative  in  meeting  problc: 
situations      When    I    receive    my    dip- 
know  from  then  on  I  m  en  my  own  a: 
Wf.-^t  Point  has  done  everything  to  cqui^  and 
prepare  me  for  my  career  and  that  it  i.s 
me  now  to  make  the  proper  use  and  apj)l;ca- 
tlcn  of  that  foundation. 

I  haven't  meant  to  weigh  so  heavi 
your  valuable  t.::.e  :.  lescrlblng  with  so 
detail  what  !:•-♦■  4  vears  and  West 
have  meant,  but  I  do  want  to  coir 
deepest  and  sincerest  gratitude  to  ;. 
affording  me  si>ch  a  wonderful  edxiciation 
and  career,  and  throughout  my  carter  I 
shall  ever  do  my  best  to  be  a  credit  to  ycu 
and  the  faith  you  placed  in  me  as  a  Fepre- 
sentatlve  of  the  Fifteenth  Oh:o  District 

Graduation,  as  you  may  know,  ha.s 
moved  up  10  days  from  June  10  to  Mly  29, 
to  enable  men  taking  a  detail  in  the  Air  ^orps 
to  report  to  their  flying  schools  on  Ju  ne  3 
This  hardly  gives  us  time  to  get  tc 
schools  I  am  reporting  to  Ocala,  Fla  ,  but 
we  don't  mind  so  much  The  sooner  we  can 
get  our  training  and  the  sooner  we  c<  n  be 
a  contributing  factor  to  winning  this  war.  the 
better  we  like  it.  Sir.  I  realize  what  a  task 
and  duty  ycu  have  at  this  time  and  ho\r  val- 
uable your  services  and  time  are.  but  I  '^oi''.d 
consttier  it  a  great  honor  and  priviltge  if 
you  could  come  to  my  graduation  the  r  lorn- 
Ing  of  May  29  If  you  can  possibly  ma  Ke  It. 
it  will  be  of  the  greatest  pleasure  to  ne  I 
realize  this  date  is  still  a  long  time  iii  the 
future  for  you  but  It  matters  not  hc^  late 
you  find  out  whether  jou  can  come 
shall  make  reservations  at  the  gradi^ticn 
exercises  for  you 

About  the  20th  of  May  cur  How 
(yearbooks)  will  t>e  publijshed.  and  I  ha;  e  ar- 
ranged for  one  to  be  sent  tc  ycu  We  treisure 
these  books  because  this  issue  will  pertain  to 
our  life  history  as  a  cadet,  and  I  hop<  ycu 
will  find  It  as  Interesting  in  followmi;  the 
life  of  a  cadet  from  plebe  to  first  classmt  n 

I  realize  this  letter  has  occupied  mu:h  of 
your  time  already.  Sir.  so  I  won't  go  further 
except  to  again  express  my  heartfelt  grat 
to  you  for  everything  you  have  given 
a  wcnden'ul  education,  a  glorious  career^  and 
a  promising  future 
Sincerely. 

Roarr.T  \\     Iteks. 
Cadet  Si-^ge-.::  M  :     r   Cc    I 
First  Class.  Unitfci  >    .••     M 
Acadr-    V    ••      .  . 
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Reduced  Telegrarr   Rates  tor  Soldiers 


rXTFN~ION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THO.MAS  J.  LANE 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIViS 

I'.'  i-ie-~day.  May  20.  1942 

M.  L.ANK  M:  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
serting a  letter  written  by  me  to  the 
President  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co  .  Mr.  A.  N.  Williams,  together 
wi'h  a  copy  of  his  reply  dated  May  19, 

M.^Y  15,  1942. 
M:    A    N    Williams. 

President,  Western  Union, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

DIl.^R  Sis:  It  Is  reasonably  certain  that  the 
pay  raise  for  cur  men  in  the  military  serv- 
ices will  be  passed  by  Congress  and  receive 
Presidential  approval.  This  measure  will  give 
some  financial  relief  to  those  men  who  have 
sacrificed  their  personal  Interests  to  serve 
our  country.  I  know  that  you  will  agree  that 
such   a   measure  was  Justified. 

In  spite  of  this  increase  in  wages  for  en- 
listed men.  the  salaries  are  still  not  sufficient 
to  provide  many  in  the  service  with  the  es- 
sentials to  which  they  were  accustomed  in 
civil  life.  The  railroads  have  recognized  this 
condition  by  adjusting  their  rates.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  also  extended  to  them  the  frank- 
ing privilege  Many  private  business  concerns 
have  cooperated  by  extending  special  rates 
tc  men  in  uniform. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  Western  Union 
to  extend  a  special  rate  to  members  in  the 
military  service?  It  is  my  opinion  that  this 
would  meet  with  general  approval,  as  a  pa- 
triotic move  on  the  part  of  Western  Union. 
I  feel  sure  that  It  would  be  appreciated  by 
the  men  in  the  service  as  well  as  by  their 
families. 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  give  me 
your  reaction  to  this  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas   J.  Lane. 

Mat  19.  1942. 
Hon   Thomas  J  Lane. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Lane:  You  will  be  glad 
to  knew.  In  connection  with  your  letter  of 
May  15  that  there  is  in  effect  between  Canada 
and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  a 
special  classification  known  as  expeditionary 
force  messages  (EFM).  whereby  enlisted  or 
drafted  men  from  any  part  of  the  Empire 
can  exchange  messages  with  their  families 
and  friends  between  any  two  points  in  the 
Empire  consisting  of  four  selections  of  pre- 
pared texts,  each  detlgnated  by  a  numeral. 
There  are  about  130  texts  from  which  selec- 
tions may  be  made,  providing  for  sub- 
stantially everything  that  an  average  person 
would  wish  to  say  in  such  circumstances. 
Western  Union  has  long  been  prepared  to 
offer  such  a  service,  subject  to  concurrence 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  connecting  carriers  on 
the  other,  but  there  have  been  certain  diffi- 
culties about  it  growing  out  of  the  necessity 
from  a  military  standpoint  of  concealing  the 
location  of  particular  armed  units.  This 
difficulty  was  resolved  only  the  middle  of 
last  week,  and  arrangements  are  now  well 
under  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  service 
on  a  fairly  wide  scale.  The  messages  In  I 
forelen  lands  will  be  handled  by  the  Army 
Post  Office,  but  the  terminal  handling  In  this 
country  will  be  by  Westerft-Ufiion  or  Post*l-  j 
as   the   case   may    be,    and    it   Involves   the   | 
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possibility  of  repeated  rehandllng  In  order 
to  reach  certain  outlying  distant  points,  and 
the  necessity  for  transmitting  the  full  trans- 
lated texts  to  the  final  pxjint  of  destination 
If  there  Is  no  Independent  Western  Union 
office  at  that  point,  as  well  as  a  delivery  In 
residential  areas  by  expensive  mounted  mes- 
sengers, and  In  some  cases  the  Incurring  of 
a  specific  telephone  toll  In  order  to  reach  the 
addressee  at  some  point  beyond  our  system. 
For  all  this  we  are  proposing  a  rate  of  only 
20  C3nts  out  of  the  60  cents  per  message. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  N.  Williams. 


'v\  ■  V    iht'    Discrinunation  ^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK 


HON    (LARK  E.  HOFFMAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wedhesday.  May  20.  1942 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  in 
America,  individuals  not  elected  by  the 
people,  men  having  no  legal  authority, 
men  responsible  to  no  governmental 
agency,  men  above  and  beyond  the  law, 
tell  us  when,  where,  and  at  what  price 
American  citizens  shall  be  permitted  to 
aid  the  men  in  the  fighting  line. 

Note  this  editorial  from  the  California 
Inyo  Independent,  of  Independence,  re- 
printed in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  It 
reads: 

so    THIS    IS    WHAT   WE'RE   FIGHTING    FOR 

Three  weeks  ago  a  major  construction  job 
started  at  Manzanar.  It  became  necessary 
because  of  wartime  necessity.  General  De- 
Wltt.  of  the  United  States  Army,  decreed  that 
all  persons  of  Japanese  descent  must  be 
moved,  and  moved  hurriedly,  and  the  Army 
ordered  a  reception  center  buUt  at  Manzanar. 

Such  speed  was  desired  that  the  job  was 
given  a  priority  rating  of  A-l-a,  the  highest 
possible  priority  that  any  job  can  receive. 

So  Griffith  Co  ,  the  builders,  started  In  on 
their  part  of  the  job.  along  with  Vinson  & 
Prlngle,  plumbing  and  sewer  contractors,  and 
Newbery  Electric  Corporation,  electricians. 

American  Federation  of  Labor  union  busi- 
ness agents  were  on  the  job  as  soon  as  it 
started.  They  announced  that  the  Manzanar 
project  Is  a  union  job  and  the  closed  shop 
prevailed.  Valley  residents  who  offered  to 
work  there  were  told  that  they  had  "to  join 
the  union."  Fee*  for  Joining  and  working  on 
the  job  ranged  from  $23  to  $50. 

Even  though  It  has  been  difficult  to  get 
laborers  and  skilled  men.  the  union  has  been 
adamant  In  demanding  Its  toll.  Tlicy  knew 
that  this  Is  temporary  employment,  but  the 
business  r.gents  demand  their  cut  from  wages 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  a  man's  brow. 

All  of  which  makes  a  very  nice  racket  for 
the  tx)ys. 

It  makes  us  wonder  what  this  war  is  all 
about.    Here's  why: 

Recently  a  contractor  on  the  Manzanar  job 
came  into  a  business  house  at  Lone  Pine  and 
asked  R  R  Henderson  If  he  knew  of  two 
m?n  who  could  help  them  out  on  a  night 
fhift  He  said,  "Yes;  there  are  two  young 
clvlMan  pilot  training  students  here  who  need 
extra  work  so  that  they  can  pay  for  their 
board  and  room  while  they  are  in  training 
to  fiy." 

"S3nd  them  out,"  said  the  contractor,  and 
on  Saturday  afternoon  the  two  men.  Larry 
A5S?1  an4l  Robert  White,  went  cut  to  the  Job 
and  worked  the  first  night. 
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The  contractor  asked  them  to  work  every 
nicht  from  8  p.  m.  to  4  a.  m.  Inasmuch  as 
ihey  were  going  to  school  days  and  flying  in 
between  time  the  same  two  men  could  hardly 
work  all  night  every  night,  so  they  sent  their 
two  roommates,  also  civilian  pilot  training 
students,  to  the  job  on  Sunday  night. 

The  two  men  arrived  to  go  to  work  and  a 
union  business  agent  asked  them  to  show 
their  union  cards.  They  didn't  have  any,  so 
he  told  the  young  men  it  would  cost  them 
$23  apiece  fees  before  they  could  work  part 
time  or  any  time. 

The  boys  came  home,  for  if  they  had  $23 
they  wouldn't  have  to  work. 

Now,  let's  take  stock  for  a  moment. 

Here  were  four  young  men  who  are  training 
to  be  flyers  so  that  they  may  enter  the 
United  States  Army  and  fight  for  freedom  and 
democracy. 

Well,  why  should  they  go  to  all  this  trouble 
at  their  own  expense  when  all  they  would 
seem  to  be  fighting  for  is  to  perpetuate  a 
dictatorship  of   labor   racketeers? 

What  kind  of  democracy  Is  this  anway? 

Here  Is  an  A-l-a  priority  Job  on  which 
the  contractors  can  come  and  get  anything 
they  need  and  take  It  out  of  any  business 
house  in  the  valley.  They  have  priority.  In 
other  words,  on  materials,  but  no  priority 
on  men. 

Only  the  union  seems  to  have  a  priority 
on  manpower. 

And  before  a  man  can  get  a  Job  he  must 
pay  tribute  to  the  union. 

There's  something  screwy  about  this  whole 
deal  The  cards  are  stacked  against  the 
country.  Our  bo3rs  go  out  and  fight  for  $21 
a  month,  while  union  racketeers  collect  their 
tithes  from  men  who  want  to  work  and  are 
supposed  to  be  free  Americans. 

But  are  they  free? 

Yes;  free  to  starve  If  they  don't  pay  fees 
to  a  union. 

Free  to  learn  to  fly  to  fight  for  Uncle  Sam. 
but  not  free  to  work  for  a  few  dollars  to  help 
them  learn  to  fly  a  plane. 

And  then  there's  the  experience  of  a  Lone 
Pine  resident.  He  went  to  work  at  Manzanar 
checking  out  tools  to  the  carpenters.  The 
union  business  agent  came  to  him  for  his 
union  fees,  but  the  Lone  Finer  had  thiec 
unions  demanding  toll.  One  group  said  he 
had  to  belong  to  a  carpenters'  union,  an- 
other said  he  should  belong  to  the  tool 
handlers'  union,  and  another  claimed  that 
the  teamsters  had  Jurisdiction  over  him, 
Three  unions,  all  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  were  fighting  over  who  would  get  the 
swag.    To    date    he's    told    them    all    to    go 

to   until    they    decide   to   whom    he 

should  pay  his  money. 

It  seems  to  make  no  difference  to  the 
unions  whether  the  completion  of  the  Japa- 
nese reception  center  Is  necessary  to  the 
war  effort  of  our  country.  The  dollar  Is 
more  Important  to  the  union  business  agent 
than  Is  the  adequate  defense  of  our  west 
coast. 

The  building  of  Manzanar  reception  center 
Is  an  Army  Job. 

But  the  unions  seem  to  tell  the  Army's 
contractors  what  to  do. 

And  the  unions  exercise  power  over  the 
Individuals  working  there. 

At  Manzanar  carpenters  are  drawing  12 
hours'  pay  for  8  hours'  woik  on  Saturday 
and  16  hours'  pay  for  8  hotirs"  work  on  Sun- 
day Carpenters  at  Manzanar  get  as  much 
as  $10835  per  week.  Even  then  some  of  the 
boys  quit  because  a  little  dust  blows  In  their 
faces. 

Some  of  the  boys  In  the  service  probably 
would  like  to  make  a  lew  more  dollars  than 
$21  a  month,  dust  or  no  dust. 

All  of  which  totals  up  to  a  simple  ques- 
tion. If  you  can  draft  men  to  fight  for  their 
fellow  man  for  a  f'w  i)canles  an  hour,  why 


can't  you  drait  labor  for  the  Jobs  to  be  done 
at  home,  and  draft  capital  for  the  national 
welfare  at  the  same  time? 

Once  a  number  of  years  ago  William  Allen 
White  wrote  an  editorial  on  What's  the  Mat- 
ter With  Kansas?  And,  he  commcnU-d  that 
Kansas  needed  to  raise  more  wheat  and  less 
hell. 

We  might  paraphrase  this  a  bit — 

What's  the  matter  with  the  United  States? 

Evidently  our  country  needs  to  make  It 
worth  while  to  fight  for  democracy.  We  need 
less  union  racketeering.  We  need  control 
over  the  very  men  who  are  setting  up  a  labor 
dictatorship. 

Freedom!    Bosh! 

When  a  plain,  everyday  American  can't 
work  without  paying  toll  to  a  union  business 
agent,  then  this  country  Is  on  the  way  to  hell. 
In  no  uncertain  terms. 
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HON.  jOHiN  L.  McMillan 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday,  May  20.  1942 

Mr.  McMILLAN  M  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  ol  the  House.  I  desire 
to  have  the  enclosed  speech,  delivered  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Howell,  of  Florence.  S.  C,  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Since  the  present  war  is  b<>mg  waged 
between  the  Christian  nations  and  the 
nations  believing  in  ideology,  I  feel  that 
the  speech  delivered  by  Mrs.  Howell  is 
very  appropriate  at  this  time. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  take  a  few  minutes  of  their  valuable 
time  to  read  this  speech. 

So  grave  Is  the  state  of  this  war-ravaged 
world  today  that  e^ery  thoughtful  person  Is 
challenged  to  consider  a  possible  way  out. 

This  is  not  the  concern  only  of  statesmen 
and  military  leaders;  the  future  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  earth  Is  Involved  In  the 
outcome  of  this  present  desperate  struggle. 

Why  should  we  be  living  in  such  a  period 
of  distress  and  humiliation?  Not  the  fault 
of  any  one  individual,  but  due  to  dire  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  all  nations  throughout 
the  world;  because  we  have  not  thanked  God 
on  our  knees  for  peace  while  we  had  it.  which 
puts  us  on  trial  for  disobedience.  'Who 
knows  what  the  verdict  will  be? 

It  is  God  who  changes— who  cleanses  us  at 
our  levity  with  the  fire  of  trial.  And  so  must 
we  believe  that  God  has  reserved  for  this 
Nation  a  destiny  high  upon  the  earth. 

That  national  unity  Is  essential  becatise  we 
are  now  In  the  midst  of  the  decisive  period 
of  this  present  World  War.  If  we  are  living 
a  spiritual  life  we  must  realize  the  sorrow 
and  destruction  of  other  countries  is  our  con- 
cern— this  fact  we  cannot  exclude. 

Billions  are  being  given  for  defense  in  order 
to  keep  the  enemy  from  our  door,  but  that 
alone  will  not  preserve  our  democracy — we 
must  look  to  a  Higher  Power  If  we  would  have 
the  Ills  of  the  world  cured  and  good  will 
among  men 

Many  addresses  by  eminent  men  and 
women  have  been  given  on  radio,  who  have 
',  brought  cut  some  outstanding  facts  in  re- 
I  gaid  to  how  a  solution  of  the  world  s  prob- 
I  lems  can  be  solved;  but.  to  me.  the  most  im- 
I  portant  answer  has  been  overlooked,  as 
j   morality  and  faith  are  the  first  line  of  de- 
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fense — that  we  should  be  brovight  back  to 
God,  Father  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  from 
whom  we  should  never  have  drifted  A  life 
well  spent  is  one  that  lives  in  a  spiritual 
atmosphere. 

Oh  friends,  we  who  live  In  peace  and  plenty 
amongst  our  families,  how  little  do  we  realize 
the  terror  and  misery  which  has  befallen  our 
fellow  man,  due  to  a  divided  world.  Never 
before  have  the  people  of  America  faced  the 
perils  they  face  today.  The  sickbed  of  a  na- 
tion In  her  agony  with  outstreched  arms  cry- 
ing for  help 

For  In  cur  beds  are  the  terrors  and  cruelties 
of  life  revealed  to  us  Give  us  action,  and 
not  so  much  idle  discussion.  Will  not  the 
great  strength  with  which  we  were  endowed 
at  birth  be  equal  to  the  task? 

It  must  be  by  morality  and  pure  living  if 
we  would  be  resc\ied — let  us  hold  fast  our 
faith  In  Jesus  Christ  and  through  Him  have 
the  ills  of  the  world  heal«l,  because  it  is  In 
His  power  alone  to  effect  a  cure  To  leave 
Him  out  of  the  picture  means  disaster  In  time 
to  come.  Without  His  aid.  all  our  efforts  are 
In  vain.  "The  need  of  spiritual  reawaken- 
ing" Is  necessary  to  win  this  total  war. 

The  mothers  and  fathers  throughout  the 
world  are  now  undergoing  the  same  anxiety 
and  tribulation  they  experienced  during  the 
first  World  War. 

To  win  this  conflict  we  must  keep  faith 
and  look  to  Him  who  reigns  and  rules  the 
entire  universe. 

Surely  there  Is  enough  spiritual  wealth  In 
this  world  and  enough  people  willing  to  share 
their  discoveries  to  make  every  one  of  us  a 
better  agent  for  the  great  principles  of  suc- 
cessful  living. 

It  might  be  an  asset  to  the  solution  of  war 
problems  to  give  some  of  the  Christian  women 
of  America  a  few  minutes  on  the  radio  to 
express  their  views  In  regard  to  the  war 
crisis. 

If  we  are  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens,  we 
must  realize  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
relinquish  social  and  worldly  activities  and 
volunteer  to  do  any  service  for  which  we  are 
qualified  in  aiding  victory;  as  we  are  In  need 
of  coalesce  action. 

It  Is  she  who  rocks  the  cradle  who  knows 
the  heartaches  and  pangs  of  a  cruel  war. 
They  are  to  be  the  mothers  of  oxir  patriots 
in  days  to  come 

By  our  united  prayers  there  will  surely  be 
some  day  "peace  on  earth. '  Significant  power 
and  Influence  rests  In  the  hands  of  the  Amer- 
ican women. 

All  things  come  through  desire,  and  every 
sincere  prayer  Is  answered. 

It  Is  patriotic  for  every  American  citizen  to 
urge  that  every  single  nonessential  expend- 
iture be  eliminated  during  the  emergency. 

Only  an  Informed  and  aroused  democracy, 
ready  for  great  sacrifices,  understanding  its 
predicament,  can  win  through  to  victory 

In  many  ways  we  are  still  reslstlrvg  the  ad- 
justments essential  to  the  bringing  of  our 
national  economy  into  proper  balance. 

The  personal  security  of  every  man,  wom- 
an, and  child  in  the  Nation  is  involved. 

Tlie  thoughts  which  have  been  conveyed 
In  this  brief  message  comes  from  one  whose 
motto  Is:  "Let  me  be  known  as  one  that  helps 
her  fellow  man." 

If  we  keep  the  above  quotation  In  mind. 
It  will  renew  our  courage  and  we  w  11  preai 
on  and  on,  feeling  our  individual  r^tsponsl- 
blllty  until  the  battle  is  won.  So,  let  us 
come  back  to  Christ  as  a  civilization  and 
Nation,  In  whom  we  shall  find  comfort  and 
a  cure  for  the  Ills  of  the  world.  Where 
else  shall  we  seek  to  find  confidence  In  our 
future? 

Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Is  not  only  the 
propounder  but  the  exemplification  of  the 
only  basis  for  Just  government  and  genuine 
peace.  We  could  have  it  soon  If  all  humanity 
would  follow  His  principles. 
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Mr.  COFFEE  of  Waslungton.  1  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  become  the  habit  ot  late 
for  newspaper  editors,  radio  commenta- 
tors, and  sundry  and  varied  self-an(  inted 
and  self -proclaimed  prophets  and  advis- 
ers to  attack  the  Institution  i  :  C  ress 
promiscunu.sly.  without  reeaid  u)  the 
individual  personnel  comprising  fh?  two 
bodies  which  constitute  the  '•'  -'.ess. 
and  with  all  too  palpable  ipiiuini  f  of 
the  subject  of  which  they  are  treitinc 
The  current  pogrom  again.^t  Congress 
arises  from  misconception,  misinterpre- 
tation, and  deliberate  distortion 
function  of  X  cards  for  gasoline 
Congre.ssmen  for  tise  in  connertior 
pflnjial  business  being  performed  by 
gressmen  and  S*^nators.  I  deplore 
mentation  oi  any  kind.  I  think  it 
unfortunate  that  any  apparently  i 
ous  distinctKms  be  drawn  between 
cans  in  privileges  und  rights.  Nev 
le.ss.  In  the  face  of  a  grave  short 
p  it  should  be  obvious  that 

vi  nave  a  more  Important  t 

PvTform    than    liave    others    froit 
standpoint  of  national  welfai-e     T 
with  which  barbs  can  be  sliot  ii 
cress   amazes   me.     The  suspicior 
upon  I  lie  whole  institution  by  .suppp 
mtelliRi'iU  wi  iters  and  ihink»-rs  is 
(leplorablf. 

The  \\      '     s  of  Conw  ' 
rou*ly    i:  ••  d    and    n   ;       . 

there  luit  again  been  directed  nt 
within    I  he    :  I   of   r    few   nioilt 

mttlicioiLs,  i  tie.  and  wholly 

lr«,i  .*file,i  of   diatribes.     It   Is  «s| 
bv  "'•  t'  critics  that  all  Congn     r: 
(  ,  that  they  are  disl, 

they  are  perjurers. 

I  denounce  these  slandereis  d 
one  of  the  three  coordinate  branc 
the  American  Government  whlc 
Constijution  declared  to  be  the 
Important. 

There  are  some  newspapermen, 
ever,  who  rise  above  the  level  of 
fellows,  and  who  have  insisted  u 
appraisal    of    tl'-e    situation.     To 
men  I  doff  my  metaphorical  hat 
cordmg  them  my  accolade  of  prai 
deep  respect.     I  do  not   propose 
fend    Congressmen    receiving    X 
for  tk."  use  of  their  own  private  c 
official  business.     I  will  let  the  tw 
tinguished  members  of  the  fourth  ( 
whom    I    am    quoting    herein,    do 
for  me.     I   do  know  that  Concrev 
and  Senators  are  the  only  public  o  n 
who,  at  their  own  expense.  empl05 
m.obi'.es  on  publ.c  busi 
of  the  time.    No  one  iki 
dispute  has  paused  to  compliment 
gressm.en  and  Senr\tors  on  their  w 
ness  to  sacrifice  of  their  personal 
lor  public  purposes     \\  ■  pay  for  oi|r 
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gas,  oil,  tires,  license  plates,  yet  most  of 
the  employment  to  winch  we  put  our 
cars  is  for  public  purposes. 

But  let  us  see  what  others  have  said  on 
this  interesting  subject.  I  first  quote 
from  Igor  Cassini  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  May  19,  1942.  Count 
Cassini  and  liis  charming  wife  are  well- 
known  figures  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  Cassini  is  a 
shrewd  observer,  a  keen  thinker,  and 
possessed  of  a  genial  and  engaging  per- 
sonality. 

CONGRESS    IN    DISTRESS 

The  matter  of  the  X  cards  created  a  storm 
In  a  teapot.  Congress  was  the  center  of  the 
storm,  which  shock  the  whcle  Capitol  and 
thrtatcnod  to  demolish  Its  sacred  precincts. 
The  public  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  because 
they  could  buy  themselves  unrestricted 
quantities  of  gas.  Mrs.  F  D  R.,  to  give  an 
example  to  Congress,  no  doubt,  asked  and 
got  only  an  A  card.  Everywhere  ycu  heard 
pretests  acalnst  the  privileged  Folons.  "Why 
should  they  get  mere  gas  than  I  do?"  was  the 
general  outcry 

But  why  shouldn't  Congressmen  get  gaso- 
line privileges?  Alter  all,  a  Senator  or  a 
Representative  is  nti  Important  guy;  cr  at 
least  he  should  be  He  is  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple and  represents  the  people,  which  no  head 
of  a  Government  agency  does.  The  fact  that 
some  Congressmen  haven't  prrved  themselves 
totally  able  to  cope  with  the  present  world 
situation  should  not  be  so  much  a  reflection 
on  Congress  as  on  the  viecple  who  elected 
thfm  as  their  spokesmen  and  their  repre- 
seiitiUlves.  or  on  the  political  machinery  that 
placed  them  there  A  Congressman,  however, 
i»  n  busy  man.  too  He  has  to  run  aruund 
tcwn  a  lot,  bring  aruund  his  conitiiuents, 
campaign  In  his  district.  And  he  couldn't 
vtry  well  do  that  on  roller  sknles 

borne  people  think  roller  ukatea  Would  b« 
plenty  enough  for  o\ir  8en«tor»  und  ncjire- 
ttentatlvm.  In  fact  many  people  huve  ceancd 
to  lork  up  to  C<MiBrrM  ni  n  powcrlul.  Hide- 
pendent  organ,  wliuh  reprenfiit*  tlm  will  and 
tlu'  winh  of  the  people  That  «  bemuse  Coij. 
«iri«n  hn*  mirrnidcred  numt  of  lt«  powem, 
and  ha*  only  tione  through  the  nu)tionR  cif 
RHyliiK  "YfN,  y»»,"  to  thf  ordern  of  the  admin- 
iRtrntlon  I^arut  aellrri  nrr  liCglnninR  to  bo 
ronnldrrrd  more  important  than  CongrrM- 
mm.  toduv  Thin  Is  no  Joke,  it'i  terribly 
*rrluu»  The  day  CongreM  will  become  too 
tUpcredlttd  in  the  ryes  c)f  the  people  democ- 
racy will  have  died  completely,  right  there. 
And  It  is  we  the  people,  who  will  have  to 
pay  the  terrible  penalty  Let  us  not  forget 
what  happened  In  CJermany  the  day  the 
Oerm-in  people  decided  to  do  wifhovit  the 
Rcl.hstag  Democracy  died  and  a  dictator 
came  along  So  let's  root  and  toot  for  Con- 
gress It's  better  to  pay  with  a  little  extra 
gas  than  with  our  liberties. 

M  Speaker,  Mr,  Gould  Lincoln  is  one 
Li  ;;.(.  most  intelligent  newspaper  writers 
of  our  day.  He  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  game  of  politics,  and  is  capable 
of  keen  and  penetrating  analysis  of  polit- 
ical trends  and  national  developments. 
Ih  k:  -ws  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
S' :;.i;l'  as  well  or  better  than  any  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  newspaper  world.  Re- 
cently he  has  made  a  tcur  of  various 
States  in  which  primary  elections  have 
been  held.  He  is  much  more  up  to  date, 
far  less  cynical  than  is  his  confrere 
Rank  R.  Kent,  who  came  to  fame  by 
way  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  whose 
monumental  work  Political  B.^havlor 
was  a  classic  preceptor  of  politics  of  a 
decade  and  a  half  ago,    Oould  Lincoln 


has  written  a  very  fair,  shrewd,  and  sin- 
cere anlysis  of  the  gasoline  rationing  sit- 
uation as  it  aflfects  Congressmen.  He 
points  out  the  danger  of  repeated  attacks 
upon  the  institution  of  Congress,  and  the 
inevitable  sequel  of  undermining  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. His  notable  article  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Daily  Star  of  May  19, 
1942.    Here  it  is: 

Pursuit  or  HABrr  or  Sneering  at  Congress 
EsEN  IN  Public  Cry  on  X-Card  Allow- 
ances 

(By  Oould  Lincoln) 

How  much  gasoline  does  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress require  to  attend  to  otHcial  business,  as 
well  as  to  get  himself  to  and  from  the  Cap- 
itol? Only  the  Individual  Member  of  the 
Sjnate  or  the  House  can  answer  that  question 
correctly.  There  has  been  an  uproar— for 
which  the  newspapers  are  largely  respon- 
sible— over  the  Issuance  of  X  gas-ratlonlng 
cards  to  Members  of  Congress. 

These  cards  allow  the  unlimited  purchase 
of  gasoline  by  their  holders.  Becauie  a  Sen- 
ator or  a  Representative  holds  such  a  card, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  he  or  she  is 
going  to  use  an  automobile  for  Joy  riding — 
although  that  seems  to  be  the  Impression 
which  many  critics  have  sought  to  convey. 

The  controversy  arose  when  Inept  state- 
ments were  made  by  bureau  officials  that 
Members  of  Congress  would  be  denied  X  gas- 
ratlonlng  cards.  They  were  not  denied  these 
cards.  It  v.as  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
they  would  not  be  so  denied. 

Congress  makes  the  laws  for  the  country 
still.  It  makes  the  appropriations  from  which 
all  the  administration  officials  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  are  paid.  It  is  one  of  the  three  coordi- 
nate branches  of  government.  In  the  Consti- 
tution It  Is  placed  first.  Properly  so.  For  If 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
should  be  abolished  or  weakened  to  the  point 
of  being  n  mere  rubber  stamp,  there  remaln.s 
only  a  dictatorship  A  perlect  example  of 
what  happeiiji  In  the  latter  case  la  the  Hitler 
dlctatorahip  In  NukI  Oermnny, 

f*T«tOTtllM  QUMTIowrO 

Too  long  It  hn*  btn  a  hnbit  in  thin  coun- 
try to  belittle  and  mieer  nt  the  DMiRrew. 
Tht  prtacni  attempt  to  makn  It  appear  that 
Its  Mtmbera  today-  beeaun*  they  obiained.  In 
many  o\wn,  unlimited  Ran-ratlontng  card*— 
are  unpatriotic  and  merely  lotiking  otit  for 
their  own  comfort  la  Just  another  instance. 
There  arc  00  Senatora  and  433  Membcra  of 
the  House  How  many  X  gaa-ratlonlng  card,i 
have  been  Issued  to  officials  of  the  executive 
branth  of  the  Ooverntnent?  Is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  more 
careful  than  Members  of  Congress  in  the 
amount  of  gasoline  they  use — or  for  what 
purposes?    Anything  but. 

A  Member  of  the  House  has  business  to  do 
for  some  300.000  constituent's,  whether  It  is 
to  represent  them  at  the  Capitol  or  to  look 
after  their  Interests  before  the  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Senators  from 
more  populous  States  represent  millions  of 
constituents.  It  is  ridiculous  to  sr.y  that  they 
shall  be  denied  what  transportation  they 
may  need  to  carry  on  this  business. 

The  Senate  last  Friday,  by  a  vote  of  66  to  2, 
turned  down  a  resolution  olTered  by  Senator 
Downey  of  California  declaring  that  Senators 
should  waive  all  rights  to  X  cards.  There 
were  Senators  voting  against  the  resolution 
who  held  only  A  cards,  as  well  as  those  who 
held  B  caids  and  X  cards.  The  almost  unan- 
imous vote,  however,  showed  clearly  that  the 
Members  of  the  upper  House  resented  the 
sugsesiion  that  Members  of  Congress  should 
be  denied  what  gas  they  required  for  carrying 
on  their  business  and  that  they  were  not  to 
be  trusted  to  us€  needed  gasoline  as  sparingly 
AS  possible. 
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OrriCE    CREATED    BY    CONGRESS 

The  effort  to  exalt  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government — usually  at  the  expense  of 
the  legislative — has  gone  on  too  long  in  this 
country.  With  the  exception  of  two  officers — 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President — not 
one  of  the  executive  officials  is  elected  by  the 
people — yet  they  have  become  myriad.  All  of 
these  officials  and  their  positions  have  been 
created  by  acts  of  Congress  Itself. 

Every  Member  of  the  House  must  go  to 
the  people  every  2  years,  and  every  Senator 
once  every  6  years,  and -obtain  their  suffer- 
ance to  hold  office.  Congress  is  the  creature 
of  the  people;  lis  representative  to  make  the 
laws  which  shall  govern  the  people  and  the 
Nation.  If  this  power  Is  ever  turned  over  to 
one  man.  the  Nation  will  no  longer  be  gov- 
erned by  law  but  by  the  will  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 

The  American  people  do  not  hesitate  to 
criticize  where  they  think  criticism  Is  neces- 
sary. They  have  been  vociferous  In  the  past. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  last  Decem- 
ber. In  the  desire  for  a  united  front  In  sup- 
port of  the  President,  whos^e  duty  It  Is  to 
conduct  the  war,  criticism  cf  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  has  been  almost  elimi- 
nated. Congress,  however,  has  been  con- 
.••idercd  fair  game.  The  attempt  has  been 
made  to  place  on  the  National  Legislature  the 
Ijlame  for  all  the  things  the  peop'.e  do  not 
like. 

Tlie  present  uproar  over  the  Issuance  of  X 
gas-ratlonlng  cprds  to  Members  of  Congress 
Is  having  one  good  effect — which  may  not 
have  been  expected.  It  has  brought  a  ruling 
that  the  names  of  all  persons  with  rationing 
cards  and  the  kinds  of  cards  tlicy  hold  shall 
be  public.  Tlicre  Is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  public — since  the  people  them- 
selves, those  who  hold  no  official  position, 
must  be  governed  by  rationing.  Especially 
there  U  no  reason  why  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Including  Members  of  Congress,  should 
have  secret  rationing  cards.  The  people  will 
be  able  to  Judge,  then,  whether  holders  of 
these  cards  are  abusing  the  privilege*  and 
making  frivolout  uae  of  viui  fuel  for  tram- 
porta  tlou. 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 


IN  THE  HOtJSE  Ol    !<:  :  i^ESENTATIVES 

Tuesdn:    May  19,  1942 

'\.r,  SHAM  }  Y  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing exiraci  irom  the  Clarion  of  the 
New  Haven  Register,  under  date  of  May 
12,  1942,  1.^  ar.  ■  x  i'.v.ple  of  the  ok;  ;t';ace, 
'"They  al.^o  ■~'i\'  uiio  only  sta:.'!  and 
wait." 

In  the  g:  b.u  • !!  •  •  «:..  1:  reaches  from 
•hf-  V'-ry  :r,  !..:.  <  f  t  ;\v  materials  to  the 
l.r.K  :  ^:  ^-..M'  w;.,.  r.  releases  the  fin- 
ished bullet  or  shell,  'I.'  n:ai;  p  :*  mti- 
ance  is  the  mosl  pert' c:  c;  it. nun  c,: 
succes."; 

A:-m;  -ha*  !;::.-•  w*  :::  C':::n'r-;  -W  !:ri\' 
boeii  pr-ud  rf  'lie  r^>rr-, /ir  >,  1  >Kil;td 
t'ral;MUf';i  who  ha\r  k' pt  :h^'  rr^achmes 
hunnr.uiK  and  fu.fllimg  th' ir  tiaciitiunal 
role  .sine-'  tt'.e  day  of  E!i  Wliitnry  .>-  invt'u- 
tlon  of  the  inierr hangeab!"  parl^ 

N  1  a:'."  cin  deny  but  whal  Ww  experl- 
''■nLC  tl'iat   uu;    lactuiie^  g.  :   ^n   li:e  ll:.-t 


World  War  in  the  furnishing  of  supplies 
to  the  Allies  was  responsible  for  our 
greater  industrial  perfection  when  we 
finally  went  into  that  first  World  War. 
Today  the  same  experience  is  ours  and 
we  hail  the  continued  progress  and  eflB- 
ciency  of  our  Connecticut  factories.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  district  in  and 
aroin  i  N.  .v  Haven,  where  our  munition 
factone^  tuive  acquired  a  name  and 
trade-mark  patterned  in  success,  as  in- 
dicated, in  this  excerpt: 

Guns  manufactured  by  High  Standard  were 
mounted  in  that  plane  the  Daredevil  Wheless 
brought  home  and  the  plant  here  Is  In  receipt 
of  the  following  telegram: 

"Employees  High  Standard  Manufacturing 
Co.:  The  President  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
dressing a  world-wide  audience,  April  28, 
cited  the  heroic  performance  ol  a  flying  fort- 
ress you  helped  build. 

"This  lone  plane,  separated  from  her  flight 
In  the  western  Pacific,  came  In  on  her  target 
after  a  hornet's  nest  of  Japanese  Zero  fighters 
had  taken  the  air 

"Despite  them  she  dropped  her  deadly 
bombs  on  the  enemy  ships.  Running  for 
home  In  continuing  battle,  her  wounded  crew 
brought  down  seven  Jap  attackers. 

"The  radio  operator  was  killed,  the  engi- 
neer's right  hand  was  shot  off,  a  gunner 
crippled.  This  plane,  with  one  engine  gone, 
with  most  of  her  controls  shot  away  and 
landing  gear  destroyed,  made  a  crash  landing 
at  night  at  her  home  j>ort,  safe. 

"You  put  this  splendid  weapon  In  the  hands 
of  cold  American  courage. — Arnold,  Army 
Corps,  commanding,  Washington.  D.  C." 

And,  also,  General,  do  not  forget  that  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  O'Hare,  who  single- 
handed  knocked  down  five  Jap  planes,  als>o 
did  It  with  a  High  Standard  machine  gun. 


Foclcr.i!  Pftvment,s  t((  I';ui.u'r!> 
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HON,  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

or   WMCONillN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1942 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  deplet- 
ing of  the  UnllLd  Stales  Treasury  has 
been  a  favorite  pastime  of  the  owners 
of  large  tracts  of  worthless  land  which 
has  not  been  able  to  produce  much  of 
anything  in  the  past.  The  Congressional 
Record  of  May  14  contains  a  list  of  pay- 
ments for  the  year  1940.  inserted  by  Sen- 
ator Byrd.  of  Virginia,  showing  that  It 
takps  as  high  ;  -  ('.-  4  •  .cent  of  the  funds 
to  distribute  ii.t  ;n  a:;  :  th<  v  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  Fee  1       -ury. 

These  huge  checks  to  large  landown- 
ers of  $10,000  to  $50,000  must  c'^^'^e  in  an 
effort  to  help  us  win  this  w  Wiiy 
I' wer  the  incomie  tax  to  include  people 
making  onlv  $1  2.5  a  day  and  then  send 
out  these  fit:  0('0  to  $5C  ooo  checks  for 
r;n-  :.::!;,::,.:  ;a::'i  'lia'  •;,'•  Government 
:,ay.s  .'  :•!  '  >  '  -aimed  to  furnish 
food  t<    '.v;:-;  ;:  t   '.;  .i:  ? 

W'  ,'.:  1  t::r  ''*U^'  '•'  "--f.-jViUS  out 
S'  ':•-  a!  :  <  '  .::'  :  .1.'  '  .'Utinns 
'   at-    C'a  (i;"0    '      ' 
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States  Government?  The  Mississippi 
State  Penitentiary,  in  1940,  had  a  check 
of  over  $53,000. 

If  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  and  other  prod- 
ucts are  bringing  parity  prices,  why  send 
$10,000  to  $50  000  checks  to  the  large 
landowners?  If  corn  and  wheat  and 
other  products  will  bring  parity  on  an 
open,  free  market,  why  does  not  Mr. 
Wickard  let  them  bring  a  parity  price? 

The  dairy  farmer  has  not  received  a 
parity  price  for  his  products  any  year 
for  10  years.  On  March  15  butterfat  was 
only  88  percent  of  parity,  and  yet  the. 
price  of  milk  was  permitted  to  drop  30 
cents  per  hundredweight  in  the  dairy 
sections.  First,  the  Government  asked 
the  dairymen  to  increase  their  produc- 
tion; they  did  so;  and  then  the  Govern- 
ment permitted  the  price  of  milk  to  drop 
30  cents  per  hundredweight,  although  it 
controlled  the  machinery  and  money  to 
prevent  It,  If  it  saw  fit  to  do  so. 

In  the  past,  the  dairy  monopolies  may 
have  controlled  farm  prices,  but  every- 
one here  in  Washington  knows  that  the 
Government  can  and  does  control  the 
prices  the  farrr.er  will  get  and  must  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  these  con- 
trols. 

The  first  step  in  winning  this  war  is 
to  convert  our  peacetime  production  into 
the  production  of  ships,  airplanes,  tanks, 
and  guns,  and  the  second  most  Important 
step  is  to  stop  the  waste  of  labor  and 
money  on  "Government  as  usual"  pro- 
grams that  do  not  help  win  the  war.  and 
which,  In  fact,  are  retarding  our  war 
eflort. 

What  the  farmers  want  today  Is  the 
price  they  are  entitled  to  for  the  things 
they  produce,  and  not  to  be  on  relief  nil 
the  time  nor  dependent  on  the  Oovern- 
ment  for  a  Uvlrg. 

The  following  offlrlnl  flj'ur^s  from  the 
P(biuury28    "'■'.'   i;  Me  Bureau 

of  Agrlcultuiiti  K^uuutni' o  ,^hows  that 
some  States  gel  30  peicrnt  of  their  an- 
nual farm  marketlnR.s  diiectly  from  the 
United  State*  Treasury,  while  other 
States  get  as  little  as  1  percent  from 
this  source. 

rofal   eas^i    farm    inrnme   and    Onf^nment 
pa]/mfnta,  by  Stat  en.  1940 
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Tiie  Late  Honorable  Pat  Boiami 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.A!  K 

or 

HON  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATii 
Monday.  May  18.  1942 


fa 


Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  gro^  full 

strnight. 
And   burr.ed   is   Apollo's  laurel   bough     that 

sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man. 
— Christopher  Marlowe  m  Faiikus. 

Mr.  COFFEE  cf  Washington  M 
Speaker,  the  sudden  passing  of  cur  be- 
Joved  colleague  the  genth-r"^"  !'.om 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  I  :  :  k  J. 
BoMND.  was  an  ineffably  depressing  blow 
to  all  of  us.  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the 
deep  affection  and  high  regard  one  :her- 
Lshes  for  his  esteemed  colleagues,  if 
praising  the  accomplishments  and  c 
of  the  late  P.m  Bolvnd.  one  canno 
recall  with  fond  recollection  his  un 
geniality.  hLs  uniform  courtesy,  his 
perate  approach,  his  indefatigable  er 
and  his  high-minded  statesmanshi; 
was  generou.-;Iy  endowed  with  tha- 
given  gift,  so  common  to  America 
Irish  d»^scent.  a  blessed  sense  of 
Every  Member  cf  Congress  will  hf 
lugubrious  outlook  on  life  this 
Every  one  of  us  will  sense  an  aching 
in  our  innermost  being,  because  of 
vacant  chair  in  the  House  of  Ropr:? 
fives,  metaphorically  representing 
another  one  of  us  has  been  called  tc 
the  Innumerable  caravan  of  other  " 
bers  of  Congress  who  have  precedec 

P      -:  pt  the  faith:  he  carved  his 
in  iiu-  hall  of  fame:  he  contributed 
to  the  war  effort:  he  was  a  fallen  '. 
of  the  terrific  strain  of  tireless  and 
sacr-ficing  labors  in  behalf  of  the  : 
of   Pennsylvania,    whom    he    loved 
served  so  well,  and  of  Scranion.  hii 
city,  and  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Hew  can  one  appraise  fairly  .r  i   i 
lately  the  worth  of  a  colleague  a  ^ 
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'  inscrutable  hand  of  the  Almighty  has  re- 
moved from  our  midst.  The  achieve- 
ments of  Pats  past  public  activities  are 
a  signboard  which  points  the  way  for  us 
who  remain.  None  of  us  can  discern 
the  exact  course  to  pursue  in  the  uncer- 
tain and  cloudy  days  which  loom  upon 
our  horizon.  Many  of  us  seek  guidance 
in  the  quiet  of  our  own  minds  and  hearts, 
within  the  unheralded  sanctuaries  and  in 
the  eloquent  imperturbability  of  the 
silent  places.  Many  of  us  may  invoke  the 
Deity  as  our  pilot  to  show  us  the  way  in 
seeking  to  progress  along  the  labyrinthian 
corridors  cf  time.  It  is  a  gloom-en- 
shrouded world  which  Pat  has  left  be- 
hind. We  who  survive  him  must  carry 
on.  He  was  an  evangel  holding  aloft  the 
light  when  alive  and  active  at  our  side. 
Now  he  has  tossed  the  torch  to  us.  Let 
us  be  worthy  of  the  example  he  set. 

That  short,  potential  stir 
That  each  can  make  but  once. 
That  bustle  so  illustrious 
'Tl.?  almost  consequence. 
Is  the  eclat  of  death. 
—Emt'.y  Dickinson  (Ttme  and  Eternity) . 

It  is  agonizing,  heart-wrenching,  when 
one  of  our  number  has  been  called  to 
his  eternal  abode,  but  we  must  not  per- 
mit contemplation  of  death  to  slow  our 
hand  or  dim  our  eyes,  nor  mitigate  the 
virility  with  which  we  approach  each  of 
the  countless  and  manifold  problems  it  is 
our  inescapable  duty  to  solve. 

The  people  of  Scranton  and  vicinity, 
whom  P.M  EoL.^ND  represented  so  well  in 
Congress,  in  his  de;ith  have  sustained  a 
prodigious  blow.  He  represented  them 
well:  he  was  faithful  to  their  interests. 

Pat  was  a  loving  father,  a  devoted  hus- 
band, an  ideal  family  man. 

He  w-as  of  exemplary  character:  a 
statesman  worthy  cf  the  high  standards 
cf  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In 
these  days  when  it  is  the  vogue  for  radio 
and  newspaper  commentators  to  ridicule 
and  besmirch  Congress  as  an  institution, 
it  is  refreshing  to  remember  the  high 
caliber  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

Pat  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
honesty  of  views,  tenacity  of  purpose. 
He  could  not  be  cowed  or  coerced  bv  any 
influence,  no  matter  how  formidable. 
He  was  his  own  master.  He  was  sub- 
servient to  no  faction  or  special  interest. 
He  was  the  devoted  friend  of  the  indigent 
and  underprivileged,  who  so  often  are 
inarticulate  in  the  proper  representation 
of  their  views. 

To  Mrs.  Boland,  we  extend  the  con- 
soling handclasp  of  sympathy.  Our 
condolences  are  sincere.  No  vapid  or 
fatuous  flattering  would  be  appropriate 
in  conveying  to  the  surviving  family  of 
cur  departed  colleague  a  message  of  con- 
solation. The  family  should  be  buoyed 
up  and  solaced  by  the  knowledge  that 
P-\t  carved  his  name,  indelibly,  upon  the 
p. liars  of  the  Temple  of  Government. 
His  monument  is  in  his  legislative  accom- 
;  lishmen's.  His  record  m  the  House  of 
H  presentatives  is  h;s  proper  epitaph. 

.-\:.d  so  we  extend  a  mournful  farewell 

P^T   Boland,   our   deceased   majority 

a::.;:.    Sleep  well.  Pat.    Be  at  ease.    We. 

to  whom  you  have  entrusted  your  obliga- 


tions and  your  faith,  will  do  our  best  to 
carry  on  in  a  manner  worthy  of  you. 

What  is  to  cease  breathing,  but  to  free  the 
breath   from  its  restless   tides,  that   it  may 
rise  and  expand  and  seek  God  unencumbered? 
—Kahlil  Gibran  (The  Prophet). 


A  Gorga;.  SfiiMie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.SAMHOSBS 

OF    ALAB.^.M  ■ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  19.  1942 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  I.  T.  Quinn.  when  she 
was  priesident  of  the  Alabama  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  was  undertaken  the 
worthy  project  of  preserving  and  per- 
petuating the  old  Gorgas  home. 

Mrs.  Mildred  W.  Warner  is  now  State 
chairman  of  the  Federation's  Gorgas 
Mem.ofial  Committee.  She  has  written 
a  delightful  and  informative  article  that 
was  published  in  a  trade  journal.  The 
News  Bag,  which  should  be  of  wide  in- 
terest. 

Under  leave  granted  by  the  House  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  present  herewith  Mrs. 
Warner's  article: 

OLD     HOMES.     OLD     NAMES.     OLD     SPLENDORS 

The  Alabama  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
has  undertaken  a  project  cf  real  importance 
to  the  State,  to  the  South,  and  to  the  Nation 
in  its  effort  to  perpetuate  the  Gorgas  home  as 
a  historic  landmark,  and  as  a  permanent 
memorial  to  the  Gorgas  family. 

As  the  younger  generation  might  phrase 
It,  this  little  house  -has  everything"— proper 
placement,  exceptional  charm,  appropriate 
age.  historical  importance,  and  extraordinary 
human  interest. 

It  is  most  fortunately  located  at  the  turn 
of  the  main  drive.  Just  beyond  Morgan  Hall 
on  the  University  of  Alabama  campus,  under 
the  spreading  Gorgas  oak— indeed,  it  had  its 
pick  of  campus  sites,  as  it  was  the  parent 
of  all  the  university  buildings. 

Not  a  big  blustery  -father"  parent  of 
campus  dwellings,  but  more  a  lovable  hos- 
pitable little  "mother,"  with  a  modest  fichu 
of  green  blinds,  and  an  intricate  breastpin 
of  iron  lacework,  and  as  apron  of  masonry 
vistas. 

It  reminds  us  of  Whistler's  Mother  and 
ofTors  a  fitting  setting  for  Amelia  Gayle 
Gorgas,  who  lived  nearby  in  early  childhood 
when  her  father  was  Gov.  John  Gayle 
(1831-35)  and  the  Gorgas  home  was  Stew- 
ards Hall. 

The  house  was  planned  by  an  Englishman 
named  William  Nichols,  who  designed  and 
supervised  construction  of  the  original  uni- 
versity buildings. 

It  is  of  the  Louisiana  French  raised  cottage 
or  low  country  type,  with  the  main  rooms 
p.  story  above  the  ground  to  avoid  worries  from 
high  water, 

it  was  built  In  1829  of  brick  brought  from 
England  as  ballast  for  ships,  and  at  that  time 
the  first  story  was  one  big  low-ceiled  room 
with  a  brick  floor  at  ground  level.  The 
portico  or  balcony  was  also  narrower  then. 

There  were  no  Inside  steps  and  the  main 
Story  was  reached  only  by  the  outside  double 
curving  stairways,  that  have  been  pictured 
and  praised  so  often  becau-se  of  their  perfect 
construction  and  proportion. 
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Tlie  *li.('  :;■;;■.:■.  ;,ad  cxjn.e  to  Tubcaiaosa  in 
1816.  and  a  :  i::iih»'i  of  earlier  frame  homes 
had  been  built  la  v^rv  f  w  ire  .;';'.l  =t;-nding) 
but  this  is  said  u  i..;ve  t>  •  :.  •  in  mi  ■sub- 
stantial masonry  build::  c     ;:   liie  vicii.iiy. 

It  was  the  literal  '  i:'hpi-ice  of  the  uni- 
versity-, for  It  !..;<•<-:  a:<r  .'ects  and  builders 
arrt  their  staffs  ..:.q  cr:,x.:;L'« 

V.  ticn  the  oflspr,:  E  '  .ir-t  vv-.  but  a  lusty 
infant,  the  house  uj^tvnnfci  «  dual  role  with 
the  student  mess  hall  bt  low  and  the  steward's 
rooms  above. 

It  was  variotisly  callei;  >'e\vard  s  Hall,  Uni- 
versity Hotel,  The  i.  o::iraous,  and  University 

Hall. 

The  bar i^t:'  u:.d  of  Tuscaloosa  is  well  Illus- 
trated In  tne  laci  that  W  P.  Ashe,  first  stew- 
ard of  the  University  of  Alabama,  was  the 
grandfather  of  Mt=  T  C  McCorvey,  great 
great  grandfath«-i  >i  M:~  Hillmon  Hoiley. 
while  the  third  and  prot>ably  the  last  official 
steward  was  T.  G.  Richardson,  great  grand- 
father of  Mrs.  Jack  Montgomery  and  Miss 
Katie  Belle  Harrison. 

In  1847  the  hall  became  a  facility  residence 
and  was  occupied  for  10  years  by  Professor 
Tuomey,  who  was  also  State  geologist. 

He  was  followed  by  Professor  Bernard— 
and  Professor  Pratt  lived  there  during  the 
War  between  the  States,  when  the  place  was 
saved  from  the  devastating  fire  of  Croxton's 
raid. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  little 
Round  House,  across  the  road  in  the  shadow 
of  the  magnificent  new  Amelia  Gayle  Gorgas 
Library,  also  came  through  this  conflagration. 
The  Round  House  was  built  in  1860  to  pro- 
vide quarters  for  the  officer  of  the  day,  l>e- 
cause  the  cadets  disturbed  the  university 
president  with  their  brisk  orders  and  re- 
ports under  his  office  window. 

It  seems  a  quirk  of  fate  that  such  a  bla- 
tantly military  objective  should  escape  when 
the  nonbelligerent  library  was  burned  with 
all  Its  peacetime  records  and  treasures. 

When  Gen.  Josiah  Gorgas  became  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Alabama  In  1878  he 
found  there  were  no  hospital  facilities,  and 
he  requisitioned  the  upper  floor  of  the  hall  for 
sick  students. 

A  year  later  his  own  bad  health  forced  him 
to  resign,  and  the  university  trustees  made 
him  honorary  librarian,  and  Mrs.  Gorgas 
became  mistress  of  the  post  office  in  the  lower 
hall,  and  matron  of  the  infirmary  above. 

From  1879  to  the  present  day  the  Gorgas 
family  have  continued  to  live  in  what  soon 
became  "The  Gorgas  Home" — instead  of 
"Steward's"  or   "University"   Hall. 

In  these  sixty-odd  years  the  motherly  little 
house  has  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
children  at  her  galleried  |'knee." 

Gen.  Josiah  Goigas  w'as  trained  at  West 
Point,  and  sUtioned  In  Alabama  at  Camp 
Mount  Vernon,  near  Mobile,  where  he  met 
Amelia  Gayle  and  ■fell  Ui  love  with  her 
voice." 

In  1861  he  became  Chief  of  Ordnance  of 
the  Confederate  Army. 

It  is  said  that  he  added  months  to  the  war 

because  of   his  uncanny  ability   to  produce 

arms  "out  of  nothing"  and  "from  nowhere." 

He   was  with    Jefferson    D;.v;?    when   word 

came  of  Lee's  surrender. 

His  Army  career  was.  of  course,  cut  off  at  its 
peak,  and  there  followed  a  disheartening 
period  when  he  attempted  to  piOiieer  the  iron 
and  coke  industry — wliich  haii  since  so 
abundantly  verified  his  vision  of  Alabama's 
future. 

He  was  too  m.uch  ahead  of  his  time.  Ala- 
bama was  not  ready  for  industry. 

When  his  furnaces  failed,  he  found  an  out- 
let in  education,  first  as  chancellor  (presl- 
df'nTi  nf  Sewanee.  anrl  latfr  at  Alabama. 

A-:,f  1  a  Gayle  Goit:.!  b-  :;.  .n  Greensboro 
ill  lb.^7,  was  the  c!au.:hti:  I  John  Gayle, 
who  served  as  Goven  r  \\:.  ;  I  iiscaloosa  was 
the  State  Capital  at  liu  ;imc  the  university 
Opened  its  doors. 


So  ihi'  4  y«.a.-o.U  Auiella  came  to  l\isca- 
loosa  when  "Steward's  Hall'  was  still  littered 
with  arclutectural  drawings.  A  short  tim« 
later  she  lived  with  her  uncle  (President 
Woods,  of  the  university),  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  her  future  and  final  home. 

I  "A  ihington  (When  Governor  Gayle  was 
st'i^;,  i^,  C'-ir^re.cs)  the  family  lived  in  the 
same  hou-.  *!ih  John  C.  Calhovm,  who  be- 
came Amelias  devotri  Tyipiid  and  admirer, 
though  he  was  50  yc.i:     :-•  :   senior 

It  is  delightfuUy  recounted  how  she  was 
kissed  by  the  rather  amorous  Henry  Clay,  who 
mistook  her  in  tiie  dark  for  his  current  sweet- 
heart. 

Certainly  It  Is  the  charming  and  gracious 
personality  and  the  lovable  character  of 
Amelia  Gavle  Gorgas  that  will  live  longest  in 
the  wide  walls  and  hospitable  hearths  of  the 
Gorcas  home. 

The  achievements  of  her  world-famous  son 
are  well  known,  but  she  included  all  the  stu- 
dents in  her  "family."  and  "Mrs.  Gorgas'  Boys" 
are  still  scattered  through  Alabama. 

William  Crawford  Gorgas  was  born  In  the 
Gayle  home  in  Toulminville,  Ala.,  on  October 
3.  1854.  the  first  of  the  family  of  two  sons 
and  four  daughters. 

He  shared  the  hard  knocks  of  the  war  in 
childhood,  and  often  recounted  an  Incident 
during  the  fall  of  Richmond. 

His  father  had  entrusted  to  Willie  the 
safety  of  the  family,  and  especially  of  the 
family  cow  During  the  excitement  ai*d  dis- 
order, a  fragment  of  shell  hit  the  cxiw  and  she 
bolted  to  a  destination  unknown 

Willie  was  disconsolate  and  his  mother 
tried  to  comfort  him  with  the  thought  that 
the  shell  might  have  hit  his  baby  brother 
instead  of  the  cow. 

"I  felt."  said  Gorgas  years  later,  "that 
women  had  greatly  exaggerated  Ideas  as  to 
the  value  of  babies." 

Later  he  studied  briefly  at  Greensboro  at 
the  school  of  Mr.  Menaecs,  a  scholarly  Greek, 
but  his  main  work  was  at  Sewanee,  where  he 
won  his  degree. 

Disappointed  becatise  his  confederate  ties 
kept  him  from  a  West  Point  appointment, 
William  Gorgas  determined  to  get  Into  the 
Army  through  the  Medical  Corps. 

Tlius  perhaps  the  afterm-ith  of  one  lost 
cause  made  possible  the  Panama  Canal  that 
may  be  vital  in  winning  the  cause  of  today. 
If  William  Gorgas  had  been  admitted  to 
West  Point  he  would  not  have  studied  medi- 
cine, and  it  Is  likely  that  yellow  fever  might 
still  be  rampant  in  the  Tropics. 
Such  Is  fate. 

Young  Gorgas  passed  his  Army  tests  and 
his  first  posts  were  in  Texas 

During  his  years  at  V  r-  !■  iwn.  Browns- 
ville, he  met  his  future  v.;:e.  iXarie  Dotighty. 
and  they  tKDth  met  yellow  fever  In  fact, 
they  were  so  close  t-  h-ing  Its  victims  that 
a  grave  was  dug  f.  :    M        Doughty. 

For  40  years  Or  G.  rgas  lived  and  breathed 
and  suffered  and  bled  for  yellcw  fever,  until 
he  finally  emerged  triumphant  in  Cuba  and 
Panama  and  mosquito-infested  larwls. 

All  America  knows  hew  Prance  failed  to 
complete  the  Panama  Canal  because  she 
could  not  dig  fast  enough  to  keep  ahead  of 
tropical  disease. 

And  how  Gorgas  fought  not  only  the 
stegomyia  mosquito,  but  also  absentee  con- 
trol and  unbounded  Indifference  and  Jealousy 
before  engineers  and  workmen  could  proceed 
with  the  big  ditch. 

What  this  Canal  means  now.  In  this  time 
time  of  long  supply  lines  and  few  ships.  Is 
best  expressed  by  the  care  with  which  It  is 
guardtd. 

In  1911,  Dr.  Gorgas  was  offered  the  presi- 
dency of  the  University  of  Alabama  where 
his  father  had  served  33  years  earlier. 

He  writes  to  his  mother  in  August  1911. 
from  the  Canal  Zone: 


"I  have  never  given  up  an  Idea  with  more 
regret.  I  tould  not  have  a  position  I  would 
like  better  To  have  renewed  the  ties  with 
Alabama  which  our  family  has  held  for  the 
past  three  generations  would  have  been  de- 
lightful. Marie  was  charmed  with  the  idea  of 
living  in  the  old  house  (president's  mansion) 
In  Colonial  style  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
I  hesitated  a  long  time,  but  it  seemed  that 
this  (yellow  fever;  was  my  life  work.  So  very 
reluctantly  I  declined  " 

During  the  World  War  Gorgas  was  surgeon 
general,  but  in  his  last  years  he  returned  to 
the  Tropics — still  fighting  yellow  fever. 

An  ovation  and  a  degree  at  Oxford;  repeated 
audiences  with  rxilers  and  potentates;  and  a 
personal  visit  from  the  King  of  England,  who 
conferred  an  order  of  knlghthocd  on  him 
shortly  before  his  death;  are  a  few  of  his 
many  honors. 

He  was  at  medical  school  in  New  York  when 
'Steward's  Hall"  became  the  Gorgas  Home, 
BO  he  never  had  an  opportunity  to  stay  long 
in  Tuscaloosa,  though  he  came  whenever  pos- 
sible. But  his  family  home  was  his  home  un- 
til his  marriage  In  the  fall  of  1885 

It  was  In  Tuscaloosa  that  he  became  en- 
gaged and  spent  most  of  his  honeymoon  His 
oniy  child  was  born  In  the  Gorgas  Home 

He  hoped  to  retire  and  come  back  there 
to  write  his  memoirs. 

The  brother  and  the  four  sisters  have  spent 
most  of  their  lives  In  the  Gorgas  Home.  Miss 
Jessie  passed  av^-ay  there  a  number  of  years 
ago.  while  Mr.  "Dick"  died  more  ncently. 

Miss  Maria  and  Miss  Mamie  have  kept  up 
the  home,  and  Mrs.  Palfrey  also  spends  much 
cf  her  time  there. 

For  nearly  threescore  years,  either  Mrs. 
Gorpas  or  Miss  Mamie  Gorgas  have  served  as 
university  librarians,  and  both  the  old  and 
the  new  library  buildings  were  dedicated  to 
Amelia  Gayle  Gorgas. 

The  little  "low  ccruntry"  house  truly  does 
have  everything. 

In  location  and  charm  and  ape  and  archi- 
tectural perfection  it  can  vie  with  the  best 
In  America. 

The  world  has  known  no  finer  men  and 
women  than  have  lived  and  lingered  wtthln 
Its  walls. 

Prom  the  accumulated  experience  and 
wisdom  of  113  years,  the  little  "mother"  of 
UnU'erslty  of  Alabama  buildings  can  look 
back  and  look  forward,  and  find  both  past 
and  future  good. 

The  house  will,  of  course,  remain  the  life- 
time home  of  the  Gorgas  sisters,  and  their 
help  in  assembling  and  recording  Its  perma- 
nent contents  will  be  Invaluable. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  those  whose  heart  Is  In 
this  project  that  the  Gorgas  Home  may  be 
repaired  by  the  university,  endowed  by  the 
State,  and  furnished  by  the  women  of  the 
Federation,  who  have  already  contributed 
nearly  $2  000. 

Alabama  and  the  Unlvercity  and  Tusca- 
loos.i  should  be  proud  of  the  Gorgas  Home 
and  of  those  who  have  lived  there. 

Alabama  and  the  Unlverj^lty  and  Tusca- 
loosa should  treasure  and  protect  and  pre- 
serve each  English  brick,  and  each  American 
memory. 

When  Gen.  Sir  William  Gorgas  died 
in  London  and  was  accorded  the  veneration 
of  thousands  in  the  procession  to  St.  Paul's, 
the  British  press  said: 

"Here  Indeed  was  a  public  opinion  of 
which  our  country,  and  all  the  world,  might 
be  proud. 

"In  truth  he  belongs  to  us  all.  He  was 
one  of  life's  great.  He  cleaned  up  foul  places 
and  made  them  sweet." 

Can  we,  of  Alabama,  say  less? 
In   truth,   the   Gorgas   Home    and   family 
belong  to  lis  all. 

In  the  effort  to  honor  and  perpetuate  that 
house  and  that  family  there  Is  surely  a 
public  opinion  of  which  Alabama,  and  ftU 
the  Nation,  might  be  prtnid. 
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Mr.    WILEY.     Mr.    Prt. •>;£:.•  r;:. 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
Record  an  address  entitled    F.r-' 
First",  delivered  by  me  on  Ma,y  4 
before  the  Service  Clubs  of  Wau.sa 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  K 
as  follows: 

"Whenever  any  individual  has  a  real 
dc.  whether  it  be  building  a  business,  a 
righting  a  lawsuit,  performing  an 
the  man  who  gets  things  done  is  the  rr 
gets  at  the  root  of  things.     He  tend- 
things  bist. 

For   mnny  years  now  thia  Nation 
been  following  that  fundamental  rule 
had    its    noee    so   close    to   what   scm( 
call  the  social  problems  that  it  was 
nlzant  of  the  tremendous   trirru^! 
hor  zcn. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor.  iTi-wcvr, 
reccgnitlcn  has  come  to  all  of  us 
that  the  first  thing  in  all  our  lives  i: 
that  which  will  preserve  America.  Yet 
whUe  many  of  us  have  that  idea  firmly 
In  our  consciousness,  we  permit  curse 
be  diverted  from  that  great  purpose. 

First   things  first — in  this  case   the 
self-preservation — demands  cf  each  of 
we  rt>cognlze   fully  and   completely 
lowing: 

tai   We  are  not  living  in  usual  or 
times.      We    are    living    In    such    a 
changing  period  in  the  worlds  history 
human  being  can  keep  completely  a 
the  times.    As  a  coi^sequence.  every 
ual.  ail  that  he  has  In  the  way  cf 
wealth  and  all  that   he  enjoys  by  vi 
being  an  American,  is  likely  to  be  swep 
unless  we  constantly  bear  in  mmd  th 
damental  fact — first  things   first — am 
cates  him.self  to  service  to  his  h 

(b)  I  needn't  uwell  with  yovi  en  th^ 
mous    cost   of    preserving   Ainenca    ! 
of   dollars.      The    President   has   salci 
spending  $100,000,000  a  day  and  that 
be  doubled,  but  most  cf  that  is  bemj 
In    America.     Of    course,   seme    of    th 
rerult  in  waste.     Men  who  are  not  full 
to    their    responjlbllity    as    Americar^s 
chisel  and  graft,  but.  by  and  larce.  t; 
money  and  the  bond  money  will  be  s 
America  for  the  purpose  of  making 
strong    again — strong    enough    to    wi 
any  onslaught.    We  will  not  be  diverted 
otir  service  to  the  Nation  Ijecause  of 
and  chlselers  and  racketeers.    We  w.U 
them,  of  course,  but  America  is  first 

(c)  Are  we  unconscious  saboteurs 
put   first   things   first   we   will   not 
will  not  repeat   the  rumors,  the  dcbi 

-thiwights  that  wculd  create  division 
ranks      First   things  first  require  un 
only  of  purpose,  but  cf  sacrifice,  a  cc 
sicn  of  the  tremendous  challenge  to 
of  life  by  the  Axis  Powers 

In  this  connection  we  must  rememtjer 
our    Allies    have    sacrificed    tremcn 
men  and  In   wealth  long   Ijerore   we 
Involved  in  this  war.    There  must  be 
between  us  and  our  Allies.    We  may  hi 
fetent  id-    -  ':   :v.  '\^t.\     T'-.oir  system 
Wiment  :-. -v  ^e  c.  ?:■■;:.•   from  curs. 
Idea  of   sccu-v    :-.     ■     :■•■    -*.  rTerent.     B 
as  in  a  fociba.i  uam  d  :.L.lic  and 
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Prutestant  will  play  together  in  unison  and 
with  understanding  to  effectuate  victory,  so 
we,  with  our  Allies,  must  carry  on  as  a  team — 
on  to  victory  and  not  permit  differences  to 
affect  cur  cohesion. 

(d)  First  things  first  requires  that  as  we 
carry  on  through  this  war  period  we  con- 
stantly bear  In  mind  the  need  of  anticipating 
problems  which  may  irlse  in  the  peace  period 
that  is  to  come  and  find  now  the  antidote 
for  them.  We  cannC't  close  our  eyes  to  that 
responsibility.  That  Is  the  responsibility  of 
every  man.  woman,  and  child.  In  one  sense 
we  comprehend  more  than  ever  before  the 
saying  that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper.  We 
are  all  In  the  same  boat.  We  must  not  per- 
mit the  twat  to  sink  now  or  in  the  jjcst-war 
period 

We  are  all  living  in  this  magnificent  tem-- 
ple  called  America.  We  possess  all  great 
Jewels  in  common — Jewels  that  the  race 
struggled  thousands  of  years  for.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  appreciate  them  because 
we  never  did  anything  to  bring  them  into 
being,  but  now  that  they  may  be  lost  they 
appear  of  great  value  to  us. 

These  Jewels  make  up  the  American  way 
of  life  which  ycu  and  I  are  pledged  to  trans- 
mit unmarred  to  those  who  come  after  us 
I  refer  to  those  great  freedoms  of  speech,  of 
press,  of  worship,  cf  petition,  cf  trial  by 
one's  peers,  the  right  to  own  and  transmit 
property,  the  right  to  work  and  collect  one  s 
wages,  the  right  to  hold  office;  yes,  the  highest 
office  in  the  land  is  open  to  the  humblest 
citizen.  By  maintaining  first  things  first  ^e 
will  see  to  it  that  oothing  can  take  these 
values  from  us.  now  or  hereafter. 

(e)  In  this  program  of  first  things  first, 
there  ts  a  need  of  realizing  that  our  whole 
economy  will  \x  changed  for  the  war  period. 
We  have  to  becomi;  the  great  production 
workshop  of  the  free  nations.  We  have  to 
■•produce  the  goods' — that  means  a  curtail- 
ment by  all  of  us  in  the  things  that  made  for 
America's  high  standard  cf  living,  but  it 
does  net  mean  suffeMng  and  slavery  such  as 
the  subjugated  peoples  of  Europe  are  experi- 
encing It  may  mej.n  that  as  time  goes  on, 
even  the  women  may  have  to  go  into  the 
factory  and  produce  munitions  and  war  ma- 
terials, but  when  that  comes,  they  will  do  so 
as  free  women,  not  ss  chattels — in  order  that 
the  men  may  be  In  the  front  lines.  But  if 
we  maintain  first  things  first,  we  will  see  to 
It  that  after  peace  comes,  our  economy  will 
not  be  run  by  Government;  that  the  Amer- 
ican as  an  Individual,  not  as  the  tool  of  gov- 
ernment, will  carry  on. 

(f )  First  things  first  requires  that  we  raise 
our  chins  high — that  we  build  a  flame  of  hope 
In  every  fiber  of  our  beings,  knowing  that 
our  cause  Is  just  and  that  we  will  win 
through  to  victory.  It  means  that  we  can- 
not forget  our  obligation  to  others  who  are 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves  in  a  material 
way.  It  means  that  we  will  become  fiaming 
centers  of  morale  in  our  respective  communi- 
ties radiating  that  Influence  to  those  who 
need  strengthening,  who  need  understand- 
ing of  the  principle  of  "first  things  first." 

(g)  First  things  first  requires  that  we 
slough  off  our  ignorance  of  what  America 
means  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  world, 
that  we  get  rid  cf  our  provincial  way  of 
thinking,  get  rid  of  any  bigotry  we  may  pos- 
sess, and  that  we  liecome  acquainted  with 
the  responsibility  that  will  be  ours  as  the 
first  nation  of  earth  when  this  war  is  over. 
We  will  have  to  thir  k  that  problem  through 
also. 

I  think  we  can  fiad  In  this  period  a  par- 
allel to  the  man  who  is  undergoing  a  neces- 
sary operation.  The  operation  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant business;  he  doesn't  enjoy  it;  It  disrupts 
his  normal  activity  completely;  it  takes  him 
out  of  his  comfcrtaMe  daily  routine;  it  costs 
him  money;  it  costs  him  time;  It  costs  him 
comforts — but  it  is  necessary  and  accordingly 
he  disrupts  his  life  and  undergoes  the  opera- 
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tlon  In  order  that  he  may  survive  to  renew 
his  normal  activity  at  a  later  date. 

That  operation  Is  for  an  individual  the 
first  thing  in  his  program  of  living.  Every- 
thing else  has  to  be  pushed  aside. 

The  Chief  Executive  has  called  this  a  war 
of  survival.  It  serves  no  purpose  to  talk  about 
social  programs  for  a  nation  unless  that  na- 
tion can  first  survive.  The  first  thing  for  the 
Nation  today  is  survival.  The  operation  we 
are  undergoing  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  but  we 
cannot  compromise  with  the  Job  of  survival. 
This  Is  no  halfway  war.  It  is  total  war. 
There  will  be  no  halfway  compromise.  It 
means  annihiliation  or  survival.  Survival  is 
our  first  cbjective.  Everything  else  has  to  be 
secondary. 

That  means  that  in  our  thinking  we  have 
to  eliminate  the  social  medicine  men.  the 
economic  fakers,  the  ivory-tower  dreamers, 
and  the  dirty-shirt  intellectuals.  Social  pro- 
grams, however  desirable  they  may  be.  are  not 
very  helpful  now  at  Corregidor,  on  the  Rus- 
sian front,  cr  In  the  ship  of  air  and  the  sea. 
First  things  coming  first  means  that  no 
man  and  no  group  of  men  can  hold  hands 
around  the  pork  barrel.  The  first  principle 
of  living  m  a  democratic  republic  is  that  the 
blessings  of  that  kind  of  government  must 
come  to  each  of  us.  The  first  principle  of 
that  kind  of  government  in  war  is  that  the 
hardships  must  be  distributed  equitably — 
that  each  must  pay  his  share  in  the  costs. 

I  like  to  believe  that  In  our  program  of  put- 
ting first  things  first,  we  have  already  achieved 
certain  benefits  for  this  Nation.  First  we 
have  relnstllied  In  the  American  people  the 
old  doctrine  that  government  is  dependent 
on  the  people — not  the  people  on  govern- 
ment. This  war  could  not  be  won  if  it  were 
not  for  the  people.  Government  can't  fight 
the  war  and  government  can't  win  the  war. 
The  people  win  the  war.  This  ^ar  is  putting 
new  meaning  into  the  words  of  Lincoln — a 
goverixment  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people;  not  a  government  for  a  class, 
or  a  few,  or  a  group,  or  political  party,  or  a 
dictator. 

Secondly,  this  war  has  already  reinstated 
for  the  American  people  the  sound  tradi- 
tional American  doctrine  that  success  can 
only  be  achieved  by  hard  work,  Integrity,  In- 
dtostry,  initiative,  and  thrift.  There  Is  no 
Aladdin's  lamp,  there  are  no  short  cuts  to 
victory  any  more  than  there  are  short  cuts 
to  success.  Oh,  if  we  could  carry  that  doc- 
trine over  to  peacetime  prosperity  and  a  peace- 
time security.  Yes,  I  believe  the  people  are 
awakening  to  the  value  of  first  principles, 
thrift.  Industry,  honesty,  morality,  loyalty. 

Thirdly,  this  war  Is  demonstrating  graph- 
ically a  vital  lesson.that  we  must  also  carry 
over  into  the  peacetime  period.  It  is  the 
simple  lesson  that  government  cannot  be  run 
for  the  benefit  of  any  group  or  groups.  It  is 
the  simple  lesson  that  for  a  people  to  be- 
come united — that  for  a  people  to  accomplish 
a  great  cbjective — it  is  necessary  that  Its 
policies  be  formulated  for  all  of  the  people 
rather  than  for  any  one  group.  The  war  will 
continue  to  drive  that  lesson  home  and  Its 
truth  and  vitality  will  carry  over  Into  the 
post-war  period,  through  the  elimination  of 
class  legislation,  and  special-privilege  legis- 
lation, we  win  build  a  sound  future — a  future 
In  which  legislation  and  policies  are  measured 
by  the  yardstick  of  what  is  good  for  all  of 
the  people — the  general  welfare. 

Fourthly,  this  war  has  already  rekindled 
In  American  hearts  a  flame  of  understanding 
of  what  America  means  to  us. 

We  are  appropriating  billions  for  munitions 
and  we  are  recruiting  millions  for  manpower, 
but  munitions  and  manpower  will  not  win 
this  war,  ncr  will  this  war  be  won  by  appro- 
priations, nor  will  the  war  be  won  by  govern- 
ment. This  war  will  be  won  by  the  people. 
It  will  t>e  won  by  the  spirit  of  our  Nation 
reaching  out  from  every  cross-road,  grass- 
roots community  in  America — the  spirit  of  a 
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vast-land,  flame-lit,  peace-loving  but  war- 
girdled  America — an  America  of  God-fearing, 
liberty-loving,  free  men.  fighting  for  the  light 
of  hope  they  see  in  their  children's  eyes  and 
for  the  faith  they  possess  and  their  fathers 
possessed  in  the  Republic. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wcdne.<<day,  May  20  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  May  15) ,  1942 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  most  thoughtful  and  excellent  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  Post-War  Planning 
at  Home  and  Abroad,  published  in  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  of  May  5. 
1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

POST-WAR  PLANNING  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

Should  there  be  post-war  planning  to  ab- 
sorb the  shock  to  our  economic  system  of  a 
EUdden  change  from  war  production  to  peace 
production? 

Should  there  be  post-war  planning  for  eco- 
nomic and  political  peace  on  an  international 
ecale? 

There  are  some  who  answer  "No"  to  both 
questions.  Those  who  answer  in  the  negative 
contend  that  to  divert  any  effort  or  attention 
from  fighting  the  war  is  unsound. 

Such  a  view  overlooks  one  fact: 

Winning  the  war  is  a  first  objective  only;  It 
must  be  followed  by  an  equally  determined 
effort  to  win  the  peace. 

A  victory  which  would  stop  with  the  mili- 
tary defeat  of  the  Axis  would  be  only  tempo- 
rary. It  would  not  be  worth  the  sacrifice 
vkhich  the  United  Nations  are  celled  upon  to 
make. 

Winning  the  victory  will  require  planning 
both  for  the  home  front  and  for  the  world  as 
a  whole.  If  America  is  weakened  in  spirit,  if 
It  Is  fatigued,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall 
have  the  physical  strength  and  the  moral 
courage  to  carry  through  to  the  real  goal  of 
victory— the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  a 
world  In  which  a  repetition  of  the  present 
struggle  will  not  be  scheduled  for  1935. 

If  our  own  Nation  is  in  a  state  of  chaos,  po- 
litically and  economically,  when  victory 
comes,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  United  States 
will  assume  its  responsibility  for  world  lead- 
ership. 

This  Is  the  reason  that  post-war  planning 
Is  es.sentlal  now.  It  would  be  as  unintelligent 
to  think  that  a  nation  could  begin  a  period 
of  peace  on  a  week's  preparation  as  to  assume 
that  it  could  begin  a  war  without  preparation 
on  similar  notice. 

We  are  building  up  an  unprecedented  ma- 
chine for  military  production.  We  are  pro- 
ducing unprecedented  amounts  of  basic  raw 
materials.  We  will  have  an  unprecedented 
number  of  semiskilled  and  skilled  workers. 
On  top  of  that  we  will  have  an  armed  force 
of  between  5.000,000  and  10,000.000  men  who 
will  be  anxious  to  return  to  civilian  life. 

These  are  the  elements  for  an  economy  of 

plenty.    But  unfortunately  tliese  are  also  the 

elements  for  a  period  of  unpredictable  chacs. 

Only  through  planning  can  we  increase  the 

prospect  that  the  result  will  be  an  economy 


of  plenty,  and  decrease  the  gamble  that  the 
situation  will  lead  to  chaos. 

To  fall  to  foresee  the  problems  of  peace, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  would  be  to  Ignore 
our  responsibility.  It  would  also  be  to  forfeit 
the  sacrifices  we  are  making  in  human  lives 
and  resources. 

As  for  the  post-war  aims  of  the  United 
Nations,  it  is  essential  that  the  millions  who 
are  still  "on  the  fence"  in  this  war  be  given 
some  hope  for  the  future  Hitler  has  an- 
nounced the  broad  outlines  of  his  new  order. 
We  must  give  the  world  a  clearer  conception 
of  how  the  four  freedoms  are  to  be  applied 
and  implemented.  Otherwise  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  enlist  the  support  of  all  who  may 
have  a  stake  in  this  wiu.  yet  have  not  seen 
clearly  iiow  it  affects  them. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIEX.4.NnER  V;!M:Y 

UF     WISCONSIN 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE     TNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  20  ilegislative  day  of 
Friday.  May  15) ,  1942 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.?k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  on  the  subject  Syn- 
thetic Thinkers,  delivered  by  me  before 
the  Service  Ciubs  at  Marinette.  Wis.,  on 
May  12,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  of  the  factors  responsible  for  our  pres- 
ent world  chaos  is  the  lack  of  straight  think- 
ing by  great  masses  of  people — and  if  there 
ever  was  a  time  for  straight  thinking,  it  is 
now. 

In  totalitarian  lands,  representative  gov- 
ernmenl  has  been  entombed  by  the  dictators. 

In  totalitarian  lands,  there  are  no  parlia- 
ments as  such.  There  are  no  great  forums 
of  public  discussion  and  the  peuple  them- 
selves are  not  permitted  to  think.  All  think- 
ing is  done  for  the  people  by  the  dictators 
That  means  that  a  handful  of  men  are  doing 
all  of  Europe's  thinking  today  and.  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  bad  thinking,  dTCcled  toward 
the  vicious  objective  of  further  enslavement 
for  men's  minds  and  bodies. 

In  this  land,  fortunately,  we  have  retained 
as  part  of  our  priceless  heritage  not  only  our 
physical  freedom,  but  our  mental  freedom— 
the  privilege  of  thinking  and  speaking  our 
minds,  and  that  carries  with  it  an  obligation 
for  each  of  us  to  think  things  through. 

The  right  to  think  and  to  express  our 
minds  has  not  been  lest  in  this  country.  It 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  is  part  of  our  charter  of  liberties.  It  Is 
part  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

However,  while  this  right  has  not  been 
taken  away  from  us.  we  have  to  a  certain 
extent  abandoned  the  right  through  a  process 
of  synthetic  thinking — a  process  where  we 
"let  George  do  it." 

In  the  past  decade  we  have  been  at  times 
a  bewildered  and  confused  people,  and  in 
such  times  great  masses  of  people  invariably 
turn  to  government  for  assistance — and  per- 
mit government  to  do  mere  of  their  thinking 
for   them  than  is  perhaps  desirable. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  that  thinks,  and 
if  he  doesn't  exercise  that  faculty  he  will 
lose  it. 


In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  trend 
whereby  a  few  men  in  high  governmental 
offices  have  sometimes  dictated  wliole  legis- 
lative programs  which  came  to  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  as  "must"  programs 
That  policy  sometimes  "short -circuited"  our 
independent  thought  and  the  Independent 
thought  of  our  Representatives 

In  recent  years  we  have  also  seen  developed 
in  American  society  the  tendency  to  let  news- 
paper columnists,  radio  commentators,  or- 
ganized group  leaders,  and  college  professors 
do  our  thinking  for  us. 

However  able  this  thinking  may  be.  in  one 
sense,  at  least.  It  is  synthetic  thinking.  It 
is  an  ersatz  substitute  for  genuine  down- 
to-earth  American  grass-roots  thinking. 
Usually  it  represents  some  type  of  special 
pleading  rather  than  a  cross  section  of  all 
American  thought. 

This  Nation  has  grown  to  greatness  because 
we  have  never  lost  the  great  forum  of  Ameri- 
can thought 

That  Is  not  necessarily  the  forum  which 
we  find  conducted  in  the  halls  of  Washing- 
ton, though  that  forum  should  reUcct  the 
larger  forum  of  the  American  people. 

"The  forum  of  American  thought  is  found 
in  cross-rcuds  communities  all  over  America. 
It  is  found  wherever  freemen  and  women 
gather  to  discuss  the  vital  issues  of  the  day 

A  generation  ago  men  gathered  in  the  cross- 
roads stores  on  the  cracker  barrels  before 
the  pot-bellied  Franklin  stove  to  express  their 
views  on  civic  problems.  That  was  no  formal 
forum,  but  it  was  a  genuine  forum  in  the 
hlgliest  sense  of  the  word 

It  represented  the  straight,  original  think- 
ing of  American  freemen,  not  the  synthetic 
thinking  of  any  individual  or  group  cf  men. 

It  represented  in  the  truest  and  highest 
sense  the  still  small  voice  ol  America  and 
multiplied  many  times  over  It  represented  a 
groundswell  of  public  opinion  which  eventu- 
ally was  reflected  In  straight-tlilnking  In  the 
Nation's  legislative  halls 

I  believe  in  leadership,  but  1  believe  that 
leadership  comes  from  the  people  The  peo- 
ple must  have  confidence  In  government — 
but  government  must  have  confidence  in  the 
people. 

This  Imposes  a  grave  responslbJUty  on  the 
people,  a  rospcnslbillty  for  straight  thinking 
and  fcr  the  application  of  common  sense 

Probably  one  benefit  which  this  war  has 
already  brought  to  the  American  people  is 
the  fact  that  It  has  presented  to  them  an 
l?sue  so  crucial  and  so  vital  to  the  survival 
of  every  American  and  every  American  home 
that  It  has  completely  broken  through  our 
Indifference  and  it  has  stimulated  our  active 
Interest  in   the    affairs  of   government 

That  is  a  healthy  sign  When  130.000.000 
American  freemen  and  women  are  actively 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  government, 
we  will  inevitably  have  good  government. 
But  concern  in  this  instance  requires  that 
we  dc  Tict  Indulge  in  synthetic  thinking 

To  get  at  what  we  are  talking  about,  let  us 
for  a  moment  pause  and  ask  our&elv.-'s  what 
we  most  cherish  here  In  America.  The 
answer  must  be — our  freedoms,  our  Ideas 
about  government,  our  Inalienable  rights. 
It  won't  hurt  to  enumerate  them — freedom 
of  press,  of  speech,  of  worship,  of  trial  by 
Jury,  the  right  to  own  property  and  transmit 
it  to  one's  heirs,  the  right  to  labor  and 
collect  one's  own  wages. 

Now  all  of  these  rights  which  we  call  In- 
alienable were  possessed  by  other  great  peo- 
ples but  they  no  longer  possess  them.  'Why? 
Because  apparently  they  didn't  think  things 
through;  they  were  indulging  In  synthetic 
thinking;  they  were  seduced  by  the  idea  that 
they  could  surrender  these  great  values — 
which  the  race  has  strugcled  and  bled  for  for  a 
thousand  years — and  get  a  substitute  that 
was  as  good.  Ersatz  or  synthetic  thinking 
means  a  substitute  thinking— something  In 
place  of  the  real. 
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Kren  In  this  country  there  are  tho«e  who 
are  permitting  themselves  to  \3*  led  away 
from  the  real  Issues  by  synthetic  thinking. 
They  dont  keep  their  eyes  en  ilic  ball.  wh;ch 
18  necessary  to  win  in  any  game.  an<  it  is 
Imperatively  necessary  now  m  this  fig:it  for 
freedom  and  liberation  that  we  do  not  jermit 
our  thoughts  to  bypass  the  real  l^fue 

Ye*:    there  are   many   miner   Jituati 
our  preparedness  program;  there  are  gTfit 
and  chlselers.  and  racketeers     There  i 
of    money    misspent.      Thinking    this 
throtgh.  of  course.  It  Is  our  obligation 
rect  these  matters,  but  our  primary 
now  Is  to  win  the  war 

Previous  to  cur  getting  Into  the  war. 
was  aUo  a  lot  of  synthetic  thinking  i 
country     The  ancient  virtues  of  thrift 
esty.   morality,   integrity,   were   bypass 
many    folks.     Government    Itself    d; 
them.     We   were    told    that    saving 
virtue,  and  yet  right  now  that  policy  Is 
reversed      We   are   told   to    save      We 
nize   now  that   saving  Is  Imperatively 
sary  in  order  to  save  these  very  re- 
values.   We  are  returning  to  stra-^; .: 
Jng 

New.  there  is  another  situation  wr 
mands   straiehter   thinking.     Up    ah< 
come  the  time — pray  God  it  will  come 
when  America  wUl.  as  it  did  after  rr 
World  War.  face  the  problem  of  r 
obligation   on    the   world    front    n:.a 
home  front.    We  will  have  to  think  thai 
lem  througli.    We  will  have  to  recogn 
we  are  dealing  with  nations  that  havt 
ent   economic,   religious,   and    polit; 
spectives     Russia  Is  an  example      Shi. 
of  our  Allies     If  we  win  through,  will 
amenable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  four 
all  over  the  world?    Lets  be  realistic 
for  one  moment  be  sure  of  what  th< 
countries   In    the   Balkans   will    think 
those  Ideas?     The  Balkans  always  ha% 
the  powder  keg  of  Europe.     What  abo 
races  In  Africa? 

In  our  approach  to  this  problem,  wi 
not  permit  the  impractical  idealist  to 
the   picture   for  America       M        a 
that  America  will  have  ti^  ::.....i   ,i  k- 
trlbution.  but  in  making  it  she  must 
her    birthright   for   a    mess   of    Intern 
pottage      We  should  constantly  bear 
how  easy  it  is  after  nations  have 
be  led  into  a  sense  of  false  security 
France  and  all  of  Europe.     All  races 
on  the  same  level  of  Integrity,  all  rac^s 
not  be  on  the  same  moral  plane 

Now.   if   we   do   not   indulge    In 
thinking,  we  will,  as  practical  men.  w 
eyes  open,  with  a  great  human  desire 
all    mankind,  but   with   a  sane  and 
approach,  protect  America 

I  might  relate^the  stoty  told  me  by  a 
ber  of  the  British  Parliament  about 
before  the  war  brrke 

This  Incident  clearly  demonstrates 
war-torn  Europe  longed  hungrily  for  a 
a    Just    peace — that    Is.    the    common 
(whom  Lincoln  said  God  miut  have 
cause  he  made  so  many  of  them »   lor, 
that    peace,    and    great    impractical    i 
thought    it   would   come    and    it    miL- 
coire  if  there  had  been  mere  pract:. 
In  the  picture 

But    in    that    dream    which    was    he 
persistently  and  added  to  by  drarratic 
from  the  day  of  Versailles  down  thrcufeh 
years  which  included   the  Lccarno  Par 
Kellcgg-Briard  Treaty,  there  was  muc  i 
thetlc   thinking,    and    as   a   result,   wh^n 
dictator  iiatlons  saw  the  situation,  they 
and  tock   advantage  of   It   and   broug^ 
world  to  its  present  pass. 

This  rr.u^t  not  happen  again 

In  this  post-war  picture,  we  must  n 
mlt  loose  thinking  or  synthetic  think  1 
so  ruin  our  home  economy  that  we  w 
large  blocs  of. cur  people  cut  of  emplcjy 
because  of   the  Influx   of   cheap   com 
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foreign    goods.      Thiii    problem    has    to    be 
thought  through. 

There  will  be  a  lot  of  talk  about  tariff 
barriers  There  will  be  a  lot  of  folks  who 
never  had  to  meet  a  pay  roll  or  handle  the 
problems  In  connection  with  production  who 
will  speak  out  as  prophets  In  Israel,  claiming 
that  this  or  that  theoi7  be  put  into  operation 
to  solve  the  problem. 

Right  there  Is  where  we  need  some  sane 
thinking.  There  are  many  ways  we  can  help 
the  unfortunate  peoples  of  other  lands,  but 
we  cannot  help  them  by  putting  this  Nation 
on  the  economic  toboggan,  paralj'zing  its  in- 
dustries and  Its  productivity  or  following  the 
lead  of  llnd  prophets  who  would  say  that 
we  must  lower  the  American  standard  of 
living. 

I  don't  want  anyone  to  infer  from  these  re- 
marks that  I  am  In  favor  of  building  a 
Chinese  wall  around  America.  We  must  live 
and  let  live,  but  we  must  also  recognize  that 
by  and  with  our  economy  we  have  built  a 
degree  of  material  prosperity  for  cur  people 
unequaled  anywhere  else  on  the  earth  and 
with  that  prosperity  we  have  built  this  Idea 
of  the  Republic  which  has  given  the  average 
man  not  only  more  material  comforts  than 
anywhere  else  on  earth,  but  also  an  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  mentally  and  spiritually. 
Here  he  possesses  everything  that  makes  for 
a  truly  great  race — not  a  master  race  that 
would  enslave  and  rule  others — but  a  race 
which  will  continue  the  part  that  it  has 
played  throughout  the  years  since  its  Incep- 
tion. That  part  Is  to  show  the  way  to  other 
nations,  how  to  develop  and  grow  toward 
freedom  and  prosperity.  No,  we  must  not 
build  a  Chinese  wall,  but  neither  must  we 
let  the  synthetic  thinking  of  other  peoples 
Inundate  us. 

If  we  maintain  our  material  prosperity.  re- 
Inoculate  our  people  with  the  old  germs  of 
the  fathers — industry,  thrift,  and  initiative — 
get  again  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  republi- 
can form  of  government:  cast  out  the  politi- 
cal saboteur  or  synthetic  thinkers  In  our 
midst — then  we  will  carry  out  what  I  believe 
Is  the  destiny  of  this  great  people — that  of 
being  the  lighthouse  or  the  way-shower  of 
ai;  mankind. 

I  'epeat,  the  realistic  demand  of  the  hour 
is  for  straight  thinking.  What  Is  straight 
thinking  today? 

1  Straight  thinking  today  is  any  thought 
which  believes  In  first  things  firsrt; — which 
recognizes  that  our  first  Job  Is  to  win  our 
war  for  survival 

2  Straight  thinking  today  is  any  thought 
which  recognizes  that  our  collective  survival 
Is  more  Important  than  any  selfish  group 
Interest,  and  that  this  Is  no  time  for  anyone 
In  or  out  of  Government  to  hold  hands  around 
the  pork  barrel. 

3  Straight  thinking  today  Is  any  thought 
which  recognizes  that  however  desirable  they 
may  normally  be.  the  social  programs  of  Ivory- 
tower  dreamers  and  star-gazers  are  not  help- 
ful at  Corregldor.  on  the  Russian  front,  or 
on  the  high  seas 

4  Straight  thinking  today  Is  any  thought 
which  realistically  recognizes  that  It  Is  desir- 
able for  us  to  pay  as  much  of  the  freight  as 
we  can  currently,  regardless  of  what  sacrl- 
flces  it  may  entail 

5.  Straight  thinking  today  Is  any  thought 
which  recognizes  the  potential  danger  of 
Inflation,  flscal  Insanity,  or  wildcat  money. 
and  which  accordingly  Insists  on  sound 
financial   policies. 

6  Straight  thinking  today  is  any  thought 
which  recognizes  that  we  must  reassert  the 
old  virtues — that  there  are  no  shortcuts 
to  victory,  and  that  there  is  no  magic  carpet 
on  which  we  can  be  transported  on  a  bed 
of  ease  to  either  prosperity  or  security 

7  Straight  thinking  today  Is  any  thought 
which  recognizes  that  this  war  offers  an 
opportunity  to  the  American  people,  not  only 
to  make  otir  way  cf  life  secure,  but  to  con- 
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tribute   to   the   security   and   the   liberation 
of  enslaved  peoples  of  earth. 

8.  Straight  thinking  today  is  any  thought 
which  recognizes  that  there  is  a  need  now  to 
create  antidotes  to  problems  which  might 
coipe  Into  being  if  we  do  not  anticipate 
them — and  I  have  in  mind  problems  cf  in- 
flation and  economy. 

9.  Straight  thinking  today  is  any  thought 
which  has  in  mind  that  the  world  has  been 
contracted  through  science  and  invention 
and  that  consequently  we  cannot  live  unto 
ourselves  alone. 

10.  Straight  thinking  today  Is  any  thought 
which  has  in  mind  the  idea  that  each  indi- 
vidual now  and  here  has  an  obligation  to 
himself  and  to  the  future  to  do  the  thinking. 
He  cannot  pas::  that  buck.  By  utilizing  his 
mental  powers,  each  citizen  will  grow  In  the 
process  and  thus  strengthen  the  mental 
balance  of  the  Nation.  Make  your  voice 
articulate.  The  people  spoke  on  the  con- 
gressional pension  issue  (and  I  was  one  of 
24  Senators  who  voted  against  it  originally) 
and  their  mandate  was  followed.  Let  the 
people  speak  on  every  issue — decisively  and 
clearly 

11.  Straight  thinking  today  Is  any  thought 
which  will  reemphasize  the  value  of  science 
and  the  value  of  education.  The  challenge 
to  our  way  of  life  has  given  the  American 
youth  a  new  reason  for  living  Education  to- 
day must  help  youth  to  recapture  the  grim 
endurance  of  the  men  who  left  a  trail  of 
bloody  footprints  on  the  white  snows  of  Valley 
Forge.  Educational  social  programs  must  be 
correlated  In  a  program  designed  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  dLsillu>;loned  period  of 
cynicism,  shell-shocked  morality,  and  spirit- 
ual starvation  which  followed  the  last  war. 

12.  Straight  thinking  today  Is  any  thought 
which  seeks  to  create  a  reservoir  of  purchas- 
ing power  and  a  reservoir  of  projects  to  absorb 
at  least  a  part  of  the  shock  when  the  tempo 
of  war  machinery  slows  dcwn. 

13.  Straight  thinking  today  Is  any  thought 
which  seeks  to  equip  municipalities  and 
States  to  handle  the  post-war  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  so  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Federal  Government  to  step  In 
and  assume  an  Increasing  control. 

14  Straight  thinking  today  Is  any  thought 
which  seeks  to  simplify  our  political  struc- 
ture so  that  wasteful  and  irresponsive  func- 
tions can  be  adjusted  to  existing  conditions. 

15  Straight  thinking  today  is  any  thought 
which  seeks  to  set  up  permanent  machinery 
for  governmental  economy  for  the  unchar- 
tered chaos  which  may  follow  the  war. 

16.  In  conclusion,  straight  thinking  Is  any 
thought  which  calls  for  a  spiritual  awakening 
of  our  people  Only  "righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation  ■'  That  was  true  2.500  years  ago  and 
it  is  true  today  We  need  a  great  reserve  of 
spl'itual  3trengtb  for  a  people  who  know 
they  are  fighting  a  Just  cause  We  need  to 
recognize  cur  dependence  on  the  favor  of 
God.  We  need  to  say,  as  Lincoln  said,  "I 
now  humbly  and  reverently  in  ycur  presence 
reiterate  the  acknowledgment  of  that  de- 
pendence" 

There  isn't  any  kind  of  planning  or  any 
kind  of  economic  legislation,  including  re- 
strictions and  rationing,  which  will  work  ex- 
cept to  the  degree  that  we  have  a  spiritual 
awakening.  Our  problem  is  to  keep  faith  with 
American  ideals  and  American  hopes. 

I  bebeve  that  »e  will  keep  the  faith  and  I 
believe  this  mighty  people  has  awakened.  I 
believe  that  an  ancient  spirit  has  been  re- 
born. It  IS  the  same  spirit  which  conquered  a 
continent  and  peopled  a  nation.  It  is  the 
same  spirit  which  has  given  strength  and 
bsauty  and  courage  and  vitality  to  cur  people. 

In  a  world  of  economic  miscarriages  and 
spiritual  starvation,  this  is  the  flame  which 
has  made  America  the  land  of  promise  to  all 
mankind.  We  will  keep  faith  with  that 
spirit.  We  will  win  the  war  and  we  will  win 
the  peace  with  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence. 

In  that  belief,,  my  friends,  I  conclude. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RFM.a>RKS 


FI.}N,  JOHN  H.  BANKHF^D  2i 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  20  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  May  15).  1942 

Mr.  n  V .  i\ }  1 1-  \  '  M  President .  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Congress  and  the  Peo- 
ple." published  in  the  Birmingham  News, 
of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  on  May  17,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

rONCHESS    AND    THE    PEOPLE 

Tlie  tempest  in  a  teapot  over  the  Issuance 
cf  X  cards  to  Senators  and  Congressmen  In 
the  gasoline  rationing  has  about  subsided, 
after  the  Senate's  emphatic  disapproval,  by  a 
vote  of  66  to  2  of  a  proposal  to  pledge  ita 
Members  to  waive  any  special  privileges  in 
obtaining  rationed  gasoline.  The  Senate  al- 
most unanimously  took  the  attitude  expressed 
by  Majority  Leader  E.'.rklft.  who  jf  id  he  did 
not  feel  that  It  was  necessary  for  the  Senate 
to  pas>  a  resolution  •binding  its  membership 
to  be  honorab'e  men." 

Seme  Sena'crs  and  Congressmen  took  out 
the  re-strirted  A  or  B  gasoline-ration  cards, 
hut  most  of  them  have  received  X  cards, 
which  entitle  their  holders  to  unlimiied  pur- 
chases of  gasoline.  Such  cards  aie  Intended 
for  the  use  of  persons  whose  duties  require 
them  to  use  automCjlles  on  official  business 
or  activities  essential  to  the  war  effort. 

Clearly,  on  that  basis,  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen are  entitled  to  X  cards.  Certainly 
no  one  would  deny  that  Congress  Is  essential 
to  the  war  effort  and  frequently  Senators  and 
Congressmen  flnri  It  necessary  to  travel  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  To  restrict 
their  ufe  of  gascUne  or  to  make  It  necessary 
for  them  to  go  to  some  special  pains  to  obtain 
their  gnsollne  requirements  In  the  event  of 
need  would  be  an  awkward  arrangement,  and 
rot  at  all  In  keeping  with  the  dignity  and 
public  respect  traditionally  associated  with 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  An\-way. 
the  amount  of  gasoline  which  mipht  be  saved 
by  restricting  Its  use  by  Serators  and  Con- 
gressmen would  be  Inconsequential. 

Other  Government  officials  and  many  gov- 
ernmental employees  of  any  rank  are  entitled 
to  X  gasoline  cards  for  obvious  reasons,  to 
why  should  r.nyone  ever  have  had  the  idea 
that  Mcmberf)  of  Congress — whose  duty  it  is 
to  legislate  for  the  war  effort,  to  appropriate 
money  and  levy  taxes  for  the  war  effort,  not 
to  mention  the  Nation's  ordinary  affairs — 
should  not  receive  the  same  treatment?  Why 
should  anyone  ever  have  looked  on  this  as 
giving  special  privileges  to  Senators  and 
Congressmen? 

Probably  not  much  more  will  be  heard  about 
this  matter,  but  It  has  served  to  direct  atten- 
tion 8;:;aln  to  a  certain  peculiarity  in  the  atti- 
tude cf  the  public— or  at  least  of  many  of  the 
American  people— toward  Congress.  This  at- 
titude finds  expression  often  In  ridicule  or  be- 
littling of  Congressmen.  It  Is  an  old  Ameri- 
can custom  to  poke  fun  at  Congress.  Just  as 
It  Is  to  bait  the  umpires  at  a  ball  game. 

This  attitude  Is  not  something  of  which  we 
can  be  very  proud  It  is  not  very  wholesome 
in  a  democracy.  We  need  more,  not  less,  re- 
spect for  the  institutions  of  democracy.  An 
Individual  S?nator  or  Congressman  may  not 
be  a  very  important  person,  but  the  oflBce  he 
holds  is  importsint,  and  is  entitled  to  respect. 


Sometimes  a  Senator  or  Congressman  Is  a 
mediocre  fellow,  but  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  the  greatest  legislative  body 
In  the  world,  and  its  Members  shape  the 
policies  of  the  most  powerftol  nation  on 
earth. 

As  a  matter  of  course.  Congress  should  al- 
ways be  subji'ct  to  popular  criticism;  that  Is 
a  part  of  democracy.  But  It  is  unfortunate 
when  Congress  Is  subjected  to  petty  sniping 
or  to  a  bemeaning  and  belittling  attitude. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


K':N  ELLIA/N  D.  S^IMH 

^.t    i„j;ii    .AROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  20  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  May  15) .  1942 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Charleston  (S.  C* 
Courier,  of  Tuesday,  May  19,  1942,  re- 
ferring to  correspondence  between  the 
Governor  of  my  State  and  the  rationing 
authorities,  relative  to  a  matter  which 
som.e  of  us  have  heard  something 
ab-ut— the  rationinfj  of  pas.  Of  course. 
If  we  could  tap  the  United  States  Senate 
we  would  not  need  any  gas  rationing. 
[Laughter.! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jeffeeies     Scor.ES     Rationing    System— Pro- 
tests THE  "Discrimination"  Against  This 
State,  Asks  Explan.\tion 
Columbia.    May    18 —Gov.    R.    M     Jeffer- 
Ics    vigorously    protested    today    the    appar- 
ent   discrimination    against    South    Carolina 
under  the  gas-rationing  program  and  charged 
that  gasoline  piped  Into  the  State  was  being 
used  to  supply  nonrationed  Stales. 

In  a  telegram  to  Petroleum  Coordinator 
Harold  L.  Ickes  and  Price  Administrator  Leon 
Henderson,  the  Governor  criticized  the  two 
Government  officials  for  what  he  said  was 
their  failure  to  give  South  Carolina  full  in- 
formation why  the  gas-raticnlng  program 
should  be  effective  In  this  State  and  their 
failure  to  reply  to  a  protest  he  sent  April  27. 
Of  hlB  previous  telegram,  the  Governor 
said  "I  wired  you  requesting  that  South  Car- 
olina be  elicilnated  from  the  rationing  of 
gasoline  because  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
State  could  be  supplied  from  the  Plantation 
Pipe  Line."  The  line  which  runs  from  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  to  Greensboro,  N.  C  ,  has  a  daily 
capacity  of  90,000  barrels.  Four  days  supply 
from  the  line,  oil  officials  said,  would  supply 
the  State  with  the  18.000,000  gallons  It  u&c€ 
monthly. 

•T  suggested  that  all  equipment  for  trans- 
porting petroleum  products  should  be  pooled 
and  allocated  to  every  section  of  the  Nation 
with  gasoline  rationing  to  apply  to  every 
section  alike.  I  atked  for  your  reasons  for 
not  allowing  South  Carolina  to  be  supplied 
by  the  pipe  line  now  in  operation  in  the 
State  and  for  the  rationing  of  this  commod- 
ity In  only  a  limited  area.  All  that  I  have 
received  in  writing  Is  a  letter  of  generalities 
over  the  name  of  Joe  Dean,  Chief  of  Fuel 
Rationing.  Office  of  Price  Administration," 
the  Governor  said. 

•South  Carolina,"  the  Governor  added,  "will 
gladly  give  up  all  gasolme  II  It  is  necessary  to 


win  the  war  but  we  most  seriously  object  to 
discrimination.  Statements  persist  here  that 
the  pipe  line  in  this  State  Is  being  used  to 
supply  from  this  State  nonrationed  areas  of 
other  States.  We  cannot  see  why  we  shi  u'.d 
be  denied  the  use  of  the  pipe  line  In  this  State 
and  It  bt  used  to  supply  gasoline  in  nonra- 
tioned areas. 

"I  most  seriously  protest  the  aparent  dis- 
crimination as  against  this  State,  but  in  any 
event  I  insist  upon  more  Information  being 
given  to  the  people  as  to  reasons.  If  you  have 
any.  for  the  method  of  h.^ndling  the  situa- 
tion. I  again  urge  that  If  rationing  be  con- 
tinued it  be  applied  to  every  section  of  the 
Nation  alike,  which  I  am  sure  if  adopted 
would  give  a  larger  amount  of  gasoline  for 
vise  in  South  Carolina  and  would  permit  all 
Americans  to  share  alike  in  the  national  wnr 
effort  in  rationing  gasoline." 
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EXTENSION  OF  Rl    1  -iKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTi^i  J.  KENNLDY 

iF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1942 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  sudden  dea'ih,  early  this 
morning,  of  Patrick  Boland  at  his  home 
in  Ecranton,  Pa.,  was  a  great  shock  and 
a  terrible  loss  to  his  family  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

Representative  Boland  was  a  fine 
character.  He  exemplified  all  those  qual- 
ities of  manhood  and  citizenship  which 
is  characteristic  of  a  real  American.  Mr. 
EoLAND  was  faithful  to  every  trust — 
church,  family,  country — and  because  of 
these  splendid  personal  attributes  he  was 
selected  by  his  neiglibors  to  represent 
them  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Since  his  election  in  November  1930. 
Pat  Boland  has  continuously  represented 
the  Eleventh  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  located  in  Lackawanna 
County.  He  had  the  unusual  distinction 
of  be:ng  chosen  as  the  candidate  of  all 
political  parties,  thereby  making  his  elec- 
tion to  Congress  unanimous. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Scranton,  Rep- 
resentative Boland  filled  many  local 
public  offices  before  coming  to  Washing- 
ton. As  a  result  of  this  public  service, 
he  brought  to  his  work  in  Congress  a  long 
experience  In  public  affairs  which  Imme- 
diately fitted  him  for  the  important  and 
difficult  problems  of  the  National  Leg- 
islature. 

All  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  will  m'ss  our 
colleague  and  friend.  Mr.  Boland  was  a 
tireless  worker,  a  trustworthy  and  de- 
voted public  servant.  In  addition  to  these 
splendid  attributes,  he  was  a  lovable  and 
kindly  soul. 

May  the  breezes  of  summer  blow  softly 
where  '^  '  rr mains  of  my  dear  friend 
Patrick  J  Eulakd  lie  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery at  Scranton:  may  the  snows  of  win- 
ter be  light  on  his  grave;  and  over  his 
last  resting  place  may  the  birds  sing  their 
sweetest  songs. 

May  God  in  His  mercy  command  that 
his  scul  be  received  by  the  holy  angel* 
fa:  1  i  •  conducted  to  paradise. 
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OP 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPEF 

or   KANSAS 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   ^TATES 

Wednesday.  May  20  (leoislative  c^ay  of 
F-idav.  Mau  15  \  1942 
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Mr.   CAPPER.     Mr.  President. 
linanimou.>  consent   to  have  pri 
the   Record    an    address    b-     A 
MacL'^ish.  Director  of  the  OfR'^e  c 
and  Pi;.^uri?s.  at  the  Associated  Pr« 
nual  luncheon  on  April  20.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows : 

It    would    be    a    p-oss    distortion 
truth  (or  me  to  say.  as  is  customary 
occasion.s,   that    It    Is   a    pleasure    to 
you      Pleasure  Is  a  totally  Inadequat 
There  is  no  man  living— certainly  t 
man    who    docs    his    living    In    publ 
would  not  Jump  at  the  chance.    To 
m,Tsters    ol    the    American   press   sile 
Ir-  :.t  of  y;;u  for  23   minutes  while 
them  is  somethlns;  any  public  servan 
gladly    sacrifice    his    hope    of 
heaven  to  achieve. 

Yuu  may  realize  that   the  silence 
temporary:   you   may  foresee,  with 
clairvoyance,  that  a  publisher  from 
say.    and    another    from    New    York- 
nothing  of  their  sisters  and  their  cou 
their   aunts    In    other   cities — will    ti 
dogs  on   you   in   the   morning  pa 
nothing — not  even  the  dreed  of  bMi: 
B  pt>?l  by  thote  who  do  not  care  for 
would  induce  you   to  decline      DiMrrt- 
th?  better  part  of  valcr  only  when  y 
to  have  the  ch;ince  to  fight  again.     . 
Ic-d  alone  knows  when  the  Dirocto 
Office  of  Facts  and  Figures  will  have 
ch.ance  to  talk  back  to  the  Associ 

That,  hovever.  »s  only  part  of  the 
tlcn      The  rest  of  it  is  the  simple 
pelling  fact   that   I  have  a   question 
you.     The  question  Is  this: 
,  You  are  aware — you   are  far  bettc 
than   I — that  an  Axis  cJensive  on   t 
clTOlcg:cal  front  is  in  the  making 
n^ad   the  short-wive   bro.^dcast*;   fron 
which    quote    Ankara    as    quoting 
sources"  as  saying  that  Axis  leaders  a 
Ing  prcpc^als  for  a  genercus  peace 
heard   the  stories   alleged    to   emana 
Switzerland  to  the  effect  that  Goerini 
Ing  desperately  to  find  an  American  t 
he  can  communicate  the  peaceful  in 
of  the  Nazis. 

The  stories  are  doubtful,  but  their 
lant — at  least  to  ycu.    You  have  real 
a  long  time — for  a  far  longer  time  thii 
of  us — tbat  an  Axis   'peace"  offenslvje 
the  cards  for  this  next  summer.    These 
and  others  like  thnn  are  the  straws 
tr;achvrcus  wind     And  the  question 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?     How 
and  by    •w?"  I  mran  those  of  us  in 
mTnt  and  in  the  press  who  are 
certain   responsibilities   In    this   rega 
are   we  eoiug   to  prepare  the   people 
United  St.'.tes  to  mett  this  danger'    1 
we  going   to  warn   them  of   the   nat 
extent  of  the  danger   before  it   is 
And  how,  having  warned  them,  are 
to  arm   them   to  defend   themselves 
It? 

I  a-sk  this  question  of  you  because 
the  must  precise  sense  of  the  term 
lie*s.     A  •peace"  olleasive  is  an  cff 
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polltical  warfiire,  and  political  warfare  Is 
warfare  fought  with  the  weapons  journalists 
and  publishers  are  trained  to  use — the  weap- 
ons of  ideas  and  words.  It  can  be  met  and 
turned  only  by  the  employment — by  the 
most  skillful  and  most  effective  employ- 
ment— of  these  same  weapons.  And  it  13  the 
prei-s.  in  a  country  which  puts  its  reliance 
on  a  free  and  independent  press,  which  has 
that  skill  and  can  employ  it. 

Government  has  its  own  responsibilities  in 
these  matters,  but  Government,  under  the 
American  division  of  responsibility  as  between 
the  Government  and  the  press,  does  not 
create,  and  does  not  therefore  defend.  Ameri- 
can opinion — does  net,  at  least,  defend  it  as 
long  as  the  traditional  defenses  provided  by 
the  press  will  stand.  Fcr  Government  to  at- 
tempt to  provide  the  country  with  th?  serv- 
ices of  Information  and  warning  and  guid- 
ance which  the  press  can  provide  and  has  tra- 
ditionally provided,  would  require  an  army 
of  Government  information  men  beside  which 
the  present  staff  of  the  Government  informa- 
tion services,  however  large  they  may  lock 
from  certain  angles,  would  shrink  to  total  in- 
significance The  Government  pamphlet, 
D:vide  and  Conquer,  recently  issued  by  the 
OfBce  of  Fact5  and  Figure^,  may  serve  as  an 
example.  That  account  of  Nazi  propaganda 
methods  has  reached  some  ten  or  fifteen  mil- 
lion people  But  90  percent  of  this  circulation 
was  provided  by  republication  in  the  press. 
And  even  so,  ten  to  fifteen  millior.  people  is 
only  a  tenth  cf  the  population  of  the  country. 

Government,  therefore,  though  it  cannot 
avoid  and  weald  certainly  never  wish  to  avoid, 
its  full  quota  of  responsibility,  is  not  the  first 
jor  even  the  main  line  of  defense  on  this  sectcr 
cf  the  front  The  first  line  is  the  line  held 
by  your  papers  and  the  papers  of  your  col- 
leagues of  the  press  of  the  broadcasts  of  your 
colleagues  of  the  radio;  and  the  duty  of  Gov- 
ernment, so  Irng  as  that  line  holds.  Is  the  duty 
of  supporting  your  defenses. 

The  question  of  the  strategy  of  the  defense 
Is,  therefore,  a  question  which  presents  Itself 
to  both  of  us  but  first  of  all  to  you.  It  is  not, 
I  think  you  will  agree,  a  simple  question.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  complicated  of  all  the  questions  pre- 
sented to  this  country  by  the  present  crisis. 
To  begin  with.  It  is  a  novel  question.  Of 
political  warfare,  we.  as  a  people,  have  had 
little  knowledce  and  even  less  experience. 
Politics  we  understand  and  have  practiced, 
and  warfare  we  have  had  some  expert  knowl- 
edge of,  but  political  warfare  Is  •  different 
thing. 

The  people  of  our  great  cities  can  imagine 
with  considerable  accuracy  what  an  air  raid 
would  be  and  are  preparing  themselves  with 
intelligence  and  skill  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  danger.  But  a  propaganda  of- 
fensive— an  attack  not  on  their  homes  and  on 
their  towns  but  on  their  hearts — they  do  not 
understand. 

■  They  use  the  word  "propaganda"  readily 
enough  They  know  that  political  warfare 
won  victories  in  France  which  dive  bomtx?rs 
and  flame  throwers  and  tanks  and  parachute 
troops  could  never  have  won.  But  the  real  and 
deadly  danger  of  the  weapons  of  political  war- 
fare they  do  not  realize,  for  they  have  never 
seen  them.  We  are  a  people  to  whom  the 
most  complicated  machines  are  understand- 
able and  the  most  Incredible  mechanical  mir- 
acles are  believable,  for  we  are  familiar  with 
machines  and  we  have  practiced  mechanical 
miracles.  Bombers  flying  at  impossible  speeds 
and  unattainable  heights  are  accepted  with- 
out question  and  observed  without  astonish- 
ment. But  the  devices  of  psychological  at- 
tack are  another  matter.  Fraud  as  an  instru- 
ment of  conquest  is  something  we  have  read 
atJout  but  have  not  seen,  and  the  power  of 
words  to  overthrow  nations  and  enslave  their 
people  is  a  power  in  which  we  do  not  alto- 
getlier  or  literally  believe 

In  a  certain  sense  and  to  a  certain  degree 
that  skepticism  of  our  people  is  a  sotirce  of 


strength,  for  it  reflects  a  confidence  In  ovir 
ability  to  see  through  tricks  and  frauds  which 
can  be  helpful.  The  American  people, 
whether  Yankee  by  origin  or  not,  have  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  Yankee  salt  and  Yankee  humor, 
and  salt  and  humor  are  powerful  preserva- 
tives of  sanity  and  sense.  But  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  power  of  even  the  best  of  common 
sense  to  protect  a  people. 

The  French  were  famous  for  their  common 
sen.«e  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other, 
and  nevertheless  the  French  went  down — 
and  not  least  because  of  their  possession  of 
that  very  quality.  The  Nazi  propagandists 
turned  the  famous  common  sense  of  the 
French  people  against  the  people  of  France 
and  from  that  moment  the  cause  of  France 
was  lost.  When  the  soldiers  of  the  French 
armire  and  the  workers  in  the  FYench  fac- 
tories began  to  ask  themselves  the  common- 
sense  question  which  the  Nazi  propagandists 
had  put  in  their  mouths.  Why  are  we  fight- 
ing •Another  war?  What  will  It  get  us? 
Whom  are  we  fighting  for?  Why  don't  we 
Just  go  home  and  forget  it?  What  is  there  in 
it  for  us  anj-way?  When  the  French  peasants 
and  their  French  soldiers  began  asking  them- 
selves these  questions  the  war  in  France  was 
already  over  and  the  slavery  of  its  people  was 
prepared. 

So  that  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  rely  too 
heavily  upon  the  saving  power  of  American 
common  sense  alone,  or  to  assume  too  easily 
that  because  the  Americans  do  not  really  be- 
lieve in  propaganda  they  will  prove  to  be  im- 
mune to  it.  Propaganda  attacks  upon  the 
American  people  will  not  come  advertised  as 
propaganda.  Insofar  as  our  enemies  are  able 
to  control  them  they  will  come,  or  they  will 
appear  to  come,  as  American  suggestions  orig- 
inating within  the  United  States.  We  can 
assume  that  cur  enemies,  who  have  already 
demonstrated  a  considerable  skill  in  these 
matters,  will  control  their  propaganda  attack 
very  well. 

Being  Germany,  they  will  make  certain 
essentially  German  mistakes.  They  will  em- 
ploy Nazi  broadcasters  of  American  origin, 
like  the  unfortunate  Jane  Anderson,  of  New 
York,  or  some  Iowa  Lord  Haw  Haw  with  a 
Yorktown  voice  In  the  earnest  Teutonic  belief 
that  Americans  will  enjoy  listening  to  the 
voices  of  self-confessed  deserters,  or  they  will 
go  through  the  pompous  and  elaborate  pre- 
tense that  a  program  obviously  originating  in 
Dr.  Goebbel's  back  office  is  the  offering  of  a 
secret  station  somewhere  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley — a  pretense  which  r-.n  only  anger 
listeners  who  know  a  little  about  radio  them- 
selves. But  aberrations  such  as  these  will  not 
be  frequent.  They  have  not  been  frequent  in 
the  past 

Propaganda  attack  upon  this  country.  In 
other  words,  will  not  come,  as  bombing  raids 
may  come,  from  offshore  carriers.  They  will 
not  come  with  the  warning  signals  of  sirens 
or  with  telephoned  mrseages  from  watchers 
along  the  New  England  or  the  Florida  or  the 
California  coasts.  They  will  not  come  in 
such  form  that  spotters,  however  well  trained, 
can  Identify  them  at  a  glance  as  enemy 
sent. 

And  yet  they  will  come.  And  their  darger 
to  American  cities  and  American  towns  and 
American  factories  and  the  American  coun- 
tryside when  they  do  will  be  greater  (unless 
adequate  measure  for  defense  against  them 
can  be  taken  In  advance)  than  all  the  raids 
that  might  be  sent  against  us  by  all  the  air- 
craft carriers  of  the  Axis  navies.  Even  at 
their  worst,  even  in  their  most  savage  at- 
tacks upon  London  and  Coventry,  the  bomb- 
ers of  the  Axis  were  unable  seriously  to  in- 
terrupt the  British  effort  in  the  war.  On 
the  contrary  they  spurred  that  effort.  But 
what  the  Nazi  bombers  could  not  do  to  Britain 
In  a  winter  cf  unmitigated  terror  from  the 
air  the  Nazi  propagandists  and  the  Fascists 
and  fifth  columnists  within  the  country  did 
to  France  between  one  autumn  ai-d  the 
spring  that  followed. 
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Tlie  question,  then,  of  the  strategy  of  na- 
tional defense  upon  this  front  presents  itself 
with  terrible  Insistence — and  presents  Itself 
primarily  to  those  who,  under  the  Ajnerican 
tradition  in  this  matter,  accept  for  them- 
selves certain  responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
American  opinion — those  who  serve,  and  who 
control,  the  press.  In  a  totalitarian  country 
thJs  responsibility  would  be  a  responsibility 
of  government  alone.  But  we  are  waging 
this  war  in  order  that  America  may  remain 
a  democratic  country— in  order  that  America 
may  achieve  a  greater,  not  a  narrower,  democ- 
racy—and If  the  defense  of  American  opinion 
against  the  new  and  formidable  dangers  of 
Nazi  political  warfare,  can  be  maintained  by 
those  who  have  maintained  it  against  dif- 
ferent dangers  in  the  past,  the  responsibili- 
ties will  continue  to  rest  where  they  have 
rested. 

What  action  the  press  should  take  through 
its  various  associations  or  otherwise,  to  de- 
termine this  strategy  of  defense,  it  is  not, 
of  course,  for  outsiders  to  suggest.  But  even 
to  the  outsider  it  is  evident  that  the  question 
has  two  aspects — one  internal  to  the  press 
itself:  a  reorientation  of  the  press  to  per- 
form a  wartime  duty;  and  the  other  external: 
an  orsan'.zation  of  a  method  and  a  practice 
by  which  the  press  can  meet  successfully  the 
attacks  we  now  foresee. 

The  first  of  these  problems  1  attempted  to 
discuss  a  few  days  ago  in  addressing  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  at 
their  convention  here.  Briefly,  it  seems  to 
me.  for  whatever  my  opinion  may  be  worth. 
that  the  press,  in  its  own  Interest  as  well  as 
in  the  national  Interest,  must  expose  and 
counteract  those  of  its  members  who.  at  this 
moment  of  national  peril,  are  attempting  to 
influence  American  opinion,  not  in  the  direc- 
tion of  American  victory,  but  in  the  direction 
of  American  defeat  The  press  must  police 
itself,  not  only  to  avoid  necessity  of  a  policing 
by  Government,  which  neither  Government 
nor  the  press  desires,  but  also  to  put  Itself 
in  n  position  to  perform  the  duties  it  has 
traditionally  undertaken  in  American  life. 

Newspapering  as  usual  is  as  inadmissible  as 
business  as  usual  and  for  the  same  reason— 
which  is  that  the  national  interest  now  ccmes 
first.  What  that  means  in  the  material  world 
of  business  is  that  any  business  activity 
which  interferes  with  the  national  will  to  win 
this  war  must  give  way.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  world  of  ideas  in  which  Journalists 
live  and  woik.  It  is  no  longer  enough  for 
any  Journalist  to  work  solely  for  the  freedom 
of  ideas:  it  is  necessary  now  to  work  also  for 
the  idea  of  freedom.  And  any  Journalistic 
activity  which  blocks  or  chokes  or  retards  the 
struggle  for  the  idea  of  freedom  must  go  the 
wartime  way  of  the  passenger  automobile  and 
the  mechanical  refrigerator. 

The  problem  of  the  press  In  this  regard  Is 
more  difficult  than  the  problem  of  industry. 
For  one  thing  its  recalcitrant  members  are 
m.ore  recalcitrant.  Industry's  discordant  ele- 
ments are  elements  which,  at  the  worst. 
weaken  or  retard  the  country's  effort  in  the 
war.  Industry  has  no  businesses  which  ac- 
tively obstruct  that  effort  and  oppose  it; 
Journalism   has. 

Again,  the  methods  of  correction  are  more 
complicated  and  more  delicate.  Industry  can 
rely  on  the  police  to  deal  with  its  malig- 
nerers  and  saboteurs  but  the  police  correction 
of  the  saboteurs  and  mallgnerers  of  Journal- 
Ism  might  bring  the  whole  structure  of 'the 
freedom  of  the  press  down  around  the  ears 
of   every   honest   Journal. 

But  difficult  as  the  policing  labor  is.  It  is 
nevertheless  a  labor  which  the  press  must 
undertake  if  it  Is  to  carry  the  tremendous 
responsibility  of  the  defense  of  American 
opinion.  It  Is  merely  unthinkable  that  so 
great  a  responsibility  should  be  entrusted  to 
the  press  alone  if  the  press  continues  to  per- 
mit certain  of  Its  members  to  practice  openly 
and  without  rebuke  a  joiu-nalistic  policy  cal- 
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culated  to  Induce  the  surrender  of  American 
opinion  withotit  a  blow — a  Journalistic  policy 
calculated  to  destroy  the  American  determi- 
nation to  fight  this  war  through  to  a  final  and 
victorious  conclusion. 

That  the  American  press  will  police  Itself 
to  this  end  no  man  who  knows  the  record  of 
the  American  press  will  doubt.  Indeed  the 
Augean  labcr  has  already  been  begun.  It 
can  have  but  one  possible  termination.  But 
the  cleansing  of  defeatists  and  dlvislonists 
will  not  alcne  resolve  the  problem.  It  is  not 
only  necessary  to  deal  with  those  within  the 
American  press  who  weaken  the  American 
wiil  to  win  this  war  but  with  these  also  who 
attack  it  from  without  Specifically,  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  and  to  perfect  a  strategy 
of  defense  against  the  devices  of  political 
warfare  which  will  insure  the  certain  and 
continuing  defense  of  the  Republic  on  that 
front. 

That  strategy,  I  think.  Is  neither  difficult 
to  find  nor  difficult  to  name.  It  is  the  strat- 
egy which  is  appropriate  to  our  cause  and  to 
our  purpose — the  strategy  of  truth — the 
strategy  which  opposes  to  the  frauds  and  the 
deceits  by  which  cur  enemies  have  confused 
and  conquered  other  peoples  the  simple  and 
clarifying  truths  by  which  a  nation  such  as 
ours  must  guide  itself.  But  the  strategy  of 
truth  is  not.  because  It  deals  in  truth,  devoid 
of  strategy.  It  is  not  enough,  in  this  war  of 
hoaxes  and  delusions  and  perpetuated  lies, 
to  be  merely  honest.  It  is  necessary  also  to 
be  wise.  And.  above  all.  to  be  forearmed  with 
wlrdom. 

The  strategy  of  truth  is  peculiarly  appl:ca- 
ble  therefore  to  the  propaganda  attack  ob- 
servers now  foresee.  To  prepare  themselves 
against  a  "peace"  offensive,  the  American 
people  need  to  know  what  a  Nazi  peace  offen- 
sive is  They  need  to  know,  that  is  to  say, 
that  a  Nazi  peace  offensive  is  as  much  a  Nazi 
weapon  as  a  Nazi  mechanized  division,  or  a 
fleet  of  Nazi  planes.  They  need  to  know  in 
full  the  history  of  previous  Nazi  operations 
with  this  weapon.  They  need  to  know  for 
what  purpose  a  Nazi  peace  offensive  is  made 
and  with  what  end  in  view— that  the  end  ls 
never  peace  btit  always  conquest — and  that 
the  Inevitable  consequence  to  the  Ntizl  vic- 
tim.s  is  defeat. 

If  the  American  people  are  Informed  In  full 
of  these  purposes  and  these  effects  their  de- 
fense will  be  assured  They  will  know  how  to 
deal  with  those  who  urge  the  talk  of  peace 
upon  them,  and  so  whether  it  is  proposed  to 
them  in  terms  of  a  negotiated  peace  or  in 
terms  of  a  neeotiated  victory,  or  In  any  other 
terms.  For  they  will  know  then  that  the  one 
peace  possible  to  those  who  fight  this  war 
for  freedom  is  the  peace  that  freemen  make, 
and  that  the  one  victory  conceivable  to  those 
who  want  their  victory  to  serve  the  catise  of 
freedom  is  the  victory  their  coiu-age  and 
endurance  win. 

The  strategy  of  truth,  in  other  words,  has 
for  the  object  of  its  strategy  a  truthful  under- 
standing by  the  people  of  the  meaning  if  the 
war  in  which  tliey  fight.  Specifica.^y,  the 
strategy  of  truth  has  for  the  object  cf  Its 
strategy  an  understanding  by  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world  that  this  war  is  a  war  in  which 
no  outcome  but  their  victory  can  be  con- 
ceivable. Defeat  in  this  war  is  not  jxissible 
in  the  sense  in  which  defeat  in  other  wars  was 
possible — a  defeat  now  to  be  followed  by  years 
of  recuperation  and  a  victory  in  a  later  war 
to  follow.  There  will  be  no  war  to  follow 
later  if  this  war  is  lest.  Those  who  win  this 
war  will  see  to  it — and  will  see  to  it  with  rela- 
tive ease — that  the  defeated  wUl  not  fight  a 
war  for  many  years  to  ccme;  will  not  have  the 
means  to  fight  a  war;  will  not  have  the  means 
to  build  the  planes  and  tanks  by  which  alone 
a  modern  war  can  be  attempted  The  de- 
feated in  this  war  will  be  defeated  as  the 
French  are  now  defeated,  as  the  Poles  are 
now  defeated,  as  the  Danes  are.  No  French 
Revolution  of  pitchforks  against  armies  will 
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be  possible  against  the  victors  lu  this  war: 
the  fighting  of  the  last  2  years  has  proven 
that. 

That  Is  one  fact  which  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world  must  understand — the  fact  that 
this  war  is  the  last  war  those  who  love  their 
freedom  will  ever  have  the  chance  to  fight 
for  freedom — If  they  lose. 

The  second  fact  Is  this:  That  negotiation 
In  this  war  is  not  possible  in  the  sense  In 
which  negotiation  was  possible  In  other  wars. 
Knowing  what  we  do,  or  what  we  should, 
cf  previous  negotiations  with  the  Axis 
Powers — negotiations  In  Munich,  negotia- 
tions in  the  office  of  Secretary  Hull  while 
the  Japanese  planes  were  already  over  Hono- 
lulu— knowing  this,  none  of  those  who  now 
oppose  the  Axis  would  dare  to  trust  the  Axis 
in  a  negotiated  peace,  would  dare  relax  one 
moment  or  disarm  one  regiment  or  return 
one  factory  to  civil  use  as  long  as  Hitler  and 
the  Japanese  were  armed  and  undefeated 

But  these  two  facts  equal,  in  the  arith- 
metic of  war.  a  third  and  final  act.  an  ulti- 
mate conclusion:  The  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  possible  outcome  for  the  freedom- 
loving  peoples  in  this  war  but  a  victory  won 
by  fighting,  and  that  any  proposal  for  any 
other  outcome  is  a  proposal  which  has  for 
consequence,  whatever  may  be  pictured  as 
Its  purpose,  the  defeat  of  freedom. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  strategy  of 
truth  is  to  carry  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  peoples  who  fight  with  them  In 
this  war,  that  certainty  and  understanding. 
For  once  the  true  alternatives  are  clearly  seen 
and  the  necessary  choice  Is  firmly  made,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  outcome  of  this 
war  on  any  front — either  the  front  of  arms 
and  military  effort,  or  the  front  of  ptirpose 
and  opinion. 

If  the  American  press  will  devise  defenses 
of  this  nature— if  the  American  press  will 
devote  to  the  defense  of  American  opinion 
against  the  political  warfare  cf  our  enemies 
the  intelligence,  the  imagination,  the  In- 
tegrity, the  meticulous  respect  for  accuracy, 
the  devotion  to  the  truth  which  have  char- 
acterized Its  practice  of  the  profession  cf 
Journalism  at  Its  best,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  war  upon  the  front  of 
American  opinion  will  be  won. 

Fcr  we  will  then  oppose  to  the  propagan- 
dists of  the  Axis  Powers  a  strategy  of  tru^h 
which  the  strategy  of  fraud  can  never  over- 
come and  a  wealth  of  talent  and  of  skill  such 
as  all  the  armies  of  the  Nazi  propaganda 
offices  cculd  never  hope  to  equal.  No  country 
has  ever  hsd  at  its  disposal  greater  resources 
with  which  to  fight  the  warfare  of  opinion 
than  the  practice  cf  the  profession  of  Jour- 
nalism in  this  country  has  produced  No 
country  will  t>e  more  certain  of  the  outcome 
of  the  war  if  these  resources,  led  by  those  who 
know  them  best,  are  thrown  into  the  struggle 
with  conviction  and  with  purpxase— with  un- 
breakable determination  that  nothing  but  an 
absolute  and  final  vktcrr  will  suffice. 
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IN   TliE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNI  i  ED   STATES 

Wednesday.  Mnv  20  (legislative  day  of 
Fnaui    May  25).  1942 

!!■  irit.I  M:  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  tl:  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  stalemert  \::  - 
pared  for  publication  In  the  Rici.;:  .:.i 
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cle is  entitled  "A  Billion  DoUar  Tax  on 
Business  of  Tobacco  Farmers,"  anl  I  am 
a5k:rR  leave  to  have  the  statemert  pub 
lished  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  so 
that  Senators  may  have  the  bencfitjof  the 
full  thought  of  the  author 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  [state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  |n  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A   Billion-Dollar  Tax   on   Busine*   of 
Tobacco  Farmers 

(By  Lewis  C.  Williams) 
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The    proposed    8-cent    tax    on    a 
cigarettes  would  take  a  billion  dollars 
eral  excise  taxes  from  tobacco  in  a  y 
a  Rreat   share  of  the  livelihood  of  3 
farmer«i   of   the    S  )Uth»astern    States 
go  up  in  smoke  in  the  United  Stat 
on  cigarettes.    Tobacco  is  the  o'dest  a 
developed  larmlng  and  manufacturln 
ne«s  In  Americ.i.  yet  it  Is  erroneousl 
as  a  luxury  and  not  as  a  business 
no  other  excuse   for  it."!   unequal 
taxation.     Thss    tax    bears    heaviest 
s«juthern  farmer,  and  as  a  result  the 
tobacco    section    Is    in    the    lowest 
brccket  of  any  section  of  the  United 

Smoking   may   seem  luxurious  in  i 
mood,  but  the  tax  is  not  on  the  smc 
in  the  end  lies  against  the  toil  and  s 
many  farmers,  factory  workers,  and  n 
A  bonanza  in  dollars  for  the  Federal  ( 
mtnt.  the  Treasury  Is  forever  prop  as 
creases,  as  at  present,  as  if  the  tax 
of   the    smoke   one   sees    curling    in 
from  the  millions  of  men  ar.d  wcmei 
hnps    the    Government    at    Washlngt 
cusing  with  a  ready  sanction  every 
tlon  or  trend,  has  come  to  believe  tha 
alone  by  some   alchemy  supplies   t 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  behind  tha 
at  the  first,  is  the  labor  of  the 
ducing  a  b.llion  and  a  quarter  poun 
finest  tobacco 

To  overlook  the  farmer  s  labor  is 
the  familiar  joke  of  Queon  Elizabe 
centuries  ago  as  a  fact,  when  Sir 
Raleigh  bet  the  Queen  that  he  ecu 
smcke  He  filled  his  P'pe.  weighed 
smoked  up  the  tobacco,  we  ghed  hi; 
pipe,  and  claimed  th.'  difference  i 
weight  of  smoke  The  Queen  paid  th 
geld,  but  remarked  that  sh?  had  s 
turned  into  smcke  but  it  was  the  fii 
sh."  had  seen  .«mcke  turned  into  gel 

Since    that    day    governments    ha 
turning    smcke    into    gold,    and    beh 
screen  of  smoke  have  imposed  heav 
on   this  business  than   any  other  le| 
business.     Whisky  and  gas  taxes  will 
tioned   as   similar.    th..ugh    neither 
parable     One  Is  for  control  as  well 
nue;    the  ether  Is  a   toll   In  the  .^h 
sales  tax  to  pay  for  the  construction 
or  a  special -purpc.^e  tr.x      The  gasoli 
also  lower  in  p«rcentage   than   the 
tax. 

Some  may  call  attention  to  the 
posed  on  tobacco  by  Great  Britain.  I 
be  pointed  cut  that  Great  Britain  w 
Impcs"  a  like  tax  en  the  product  of 
fanr.^ii.  The  United  Kingdom  impc 
fcur-flfths  of  Its  tobacco  from  Araer 

Tobacco  taxes  have  developed  fas 
the    suckers    grew    on    tobacco    plai 
neither  the  Treasury  nor  the  cons 
lize  hew   tobacco   is  produced 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
gress  in  1934  recognized  something 
smoSe  in  the  tobacco  Industry,  ar.'l 
cut  that  what  men  smcke  Is  a  farn: 
and  the  only  farm  product  then  pj 
excLse  Uix.  The  committee  called  r 
ot  monstrous  projxirtlons."  and  reci  r: 
ft  reduction  of  40  percent  In  the  t  .< 
recommendation    was    not    passed 
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some  ler.ders  did  not  see  beyond  the  solace 
of  the  cigarette  or  through  its  smoke  the 
work  and  care  employed  by  3.000.000  of  their 
fellow  Americans,  occupying  nearly  a  half  a 
mllhcn  farms.  The  committee  made  It  clear 
that  the  major  companies  had  agreed  to  pass 
on  the  reduction  to  the  farmer  and  consumer. 
If  it  were  not  passed  on  the  simple  remedy 
v<&s  to  restore  the  tax.  If  this  reduction 
had  been  made  the  benefit  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  1942  tobacco 
taxes  in  its  effect  on  the  farmer  would  go  a 
long  way  to  clean  up  Caldwell's  Tobacco  Read. 
Poor  pay  is  a  drag  on  a  well-tilled  farm  and 
can  dampen  industry.  Without  this  tax  who 
knows  but  t^at  .50-eent  tobacco  before  th:a 
would  have  laker.  Its  place  along  with  dollar 
wheat? 

No  legitimate  business  bears  an  excise  tax 
comparable  to  tobacco.  The  Government 
gets  10  times  as  much  profit  on  many  types 
of  tobacco  as  the  farmer.  The  statement  of 
the  amount  of  taJics  on  cigarettes  bears  on  its 
face  evidence  o'  national  Injustice.  The 
manufacturer  is  little  affected  since  he  has 
adapted  his  market  to  the  taxes,  but  other 
citizens  far  more  numerous  are  affected.  Yet 
to  the  manufacturer  Is  due  much  credit  for 
a\rry:ng  on  in  the  face  of  the  burden  of 
taxation. 

If  a  laborer  with  $100  in  wages  had  to  pay 
$65  in  taxes,  or  a  farmer  producing  wheat 
had  to  pay  65  percent  of  its  value  in  taxes 
before  he  sells  it  to  his  miller,  would  he  be 
willing  to  give  so  much  to  the  Government? 
Yet.  that  is  what  is  happening  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  cigarettes.  Camouflaged 
by  the  blue  stan.p.  It  Is  as  neat  a  Yankee 
trick  as  the  wocKlen   nutmeg. 

A  thoughtless  remark  often  heard  is.  If  a 
man  smokes,  let  him  pay  the  tax.  The  con- 
sumer pays  for  all  that  goes  into  the  cost  of 
goods,  but  Is  little  aware  cf  hidden  taxes, 
such  as  the  blue  stamp  tax  on  cigarettes. 

A  sales  tax  of  e'j  cents  a  pack  on  a  dollar 
purchase  would  amount  to  as  much  as  the 
unheard  of  sales  tjix  of  $1  20  on  $1,  or.  roughly. 
65  cents  on   a  50-cent  carton. 

The  Federal  Government  requires  the  man- 
ufacturer to  buy  and  sell  stamps  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  cigarettes  and  puts  the  tax 
under  the  heading  of  "Cost  of  materials." 
The  buyer  rarely  thinks  of  how  much  of  the 
price  is  added  by  ta.xes.  There  would  be  a 
ereat  cutcry  If  on  a  5-cent  package  of  ciga- 
rettes the  Government  put  a  sales  tax  of 
6' J  cents.  No  State  would  be  rash  enough 
to  add  Its  sales  tsx  In  such  a  case.  Yet  the 
United  States  Government  Is  now  asking  to 
make  this  tax  8  cents.  Then  three  packs  a 
day  would  carry  an  excite  tax  of  $87  60  a 
year.  If  the  consumer  became  aware  of  this 
total,  smoking  wojld  raise  his  blocd  pressure 
Instead  cf  being  a  solace  to  his  nerves 

That  the  manufacturer  Is  able  to  blend 
the  blue  stamps  with  leaf  tobacco  in  a 
finished  product  establishes  this  as  a  busi- 
ness of  the  first  rank,  requiring  entrepreneurs 
or  managers  of  great  ability  and  capacity  to 
get  things  done. 

Tobacco  does  not  stand  on  manufacture, 
advertisement,  salesmanship,  or  distribution 
alone  to  be  classed  as  a  business.  Into  Its 
production  as  much  and  perhaps  more  sweat 
and  toll  go  than  :.nto  the  coal  business  from 
mine  to  furnace.  Coal,  through  ages  of  time 
made  ready  for  the  miner,  requires  little 
processing,  and  one  company  may  handle  it 
from  mine  to  consumer,  but  tot>pcco  chal- 
lenges comparison  with  any  product  of  farm 
or  mine  In  drudgery  and  painstaking  caie 
before  it  reaches  the  human  flues  through 
which  It  goes  up  In  smoke. 

Starting  with  -.he  farmer,  whose  labor  Is 
the  hardest,  some  who  have  a  share  in  this 
business  are  the  warehouseman  and  auc- 
tioneer, the  dealer  and  redner.  the  stemmer 
and  manufacture-,  the  salesman  and  Jobber, 
the  paper  manufacturer  and  retailer,  and  the 
Government  printing  press.  The  latter 
rt:iders  little  for  much  pay. 


The  poor  farmer  has  been  adjusted  by  the 
Government  In  his  crop  and  his  market  has 
been  reduced  by  the  tariff  to  the  point  where 
the  United  States  raises  little  more  than  a 
fifth  of  the  world's  tobacco, 

THE    FARMFB'S   SH.^RE 

In  this  bu.siness  the  3.000.000  farmers,  like 
the  brown  cows  that  give  more  milk  because 
there  are  more  of  them,  should  get  more  out 
of  tobacco  than  the  Government,  yet  they  get 
only  a  small  pittance  as  compared  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

To  produce  tobacco  the  toil  of  many  hard- 
bitten men — men  who  are  willing  to  labor 
with  their  hands  from  sunup  to  sundown — Is 
required.  It  is  a  struggle  against  parasit<?s, 
against  wind  and  weather. 

First,  the  farmers  select  the  seed  and  grow 
the  plants  in  a  bed.  All  the  while  they  are 
preparing  their  fields  for  transplanting. 
After  transplanting  they  cultivate  and  hoe 
the  ground;  kill  the  cutworm  and  horn- 
worm,  the  plant's  worst  enemies.  Priming, 
topping,  and  sucker  removal  follow  In  their 
days  work  They  must  keep  down  the  weeds. 
The  farmer  knows  when  to  gather  the  t(3- 
bccco  into  his  barn,  where  it  Is  hung  over 
sticks  and  put  through  a  drying  process  or 
"flue  cured  "  before  it  Is  ready  for  market. 
The  curing  of  bright  tobacco  is  a  fine  art  and 
requires  varying  temperatures.  He  knows 
how  to  strip  and  sort  the  leaves  and  tie  them 
in  bundles.  When  the  tobacco  Is  ready  for 
sale,  the  farmer  carries  it  to  the  warehouse 
floor,  where  It  Is  sold  to  the  musical  chant  of 
the  auctioneer. 

The  farmer  requires  the  sale  warehouse  es 
the  market  place  where  he  can  display  h  s 
crop  and  sell  for  cash  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  auction  Is  better  than  sales  made  at  h  s 
barn  door  or  any  other  method  so  far  devised. 
The  farmer  may  accept  or  reject  a  bid,  £,s 
he  sees  fit,  with  the  privilege  of  rearranging 
the  tobacco  and  offering  It  again  or  taking 
it  away,  paying  the  warehouseman  only  when 
tale  is  made.  The  warehouseman  must  look 
after   the   farmer's  Interest  or  lose  out. 

The  sale  for  cash  by  the  grower  ends  the 
first  phase  of  this  great  business.  The  part 
which  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
Congress  said  should  be  the  chief  beneficiary 
In  the  40  percent,  or  what  would  have  been 
In  1941  a  $268,000,000  cut  In  the  cigarette 
tax.  If  processing  of  tobacco  ended  with  the 
farmer  no  Congress  would  Impose  such  taxes 
(as  the  present  excess  taxes  on  cigarettes  . 
Congress  forgets  that  the  cigarette  is  tc- 
bacco,  and  tobacco  Is  the  cigarette,  and  cvei- 
Iccks  this  great  livelihood  of  tillers  of  the 
sell 

Had  the  farmer,  the  "man  with  the  hoe  " 
often  with  worn-out  tools,  been  regarded  es 
a  businessman,  a  part  cf  a  great  entity.  In- 
stead of  as  an  Individual  planter  or  a  ruler 
of  a  small  patch  of  earth,  a  husbandman  pro- 
ducing food  necessary  for  his  household  and 
selling  the  surplus  to  others,  his  share  m 
processing  tobacco  would  have  made  him., 
not  the  Government,  Its  lull  beneficiary. 
Then  a  paternalistic  government  would  not 
have  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  him  a 
small  past  of  those  taxes  or  benefits  in  the 
form  of  "adjvstments." 

However  beneficial  such  payments  may  be, 
they  cannot,  for  the  farmer,  compare  with 
higher  prices  for  tobacco.  In  short,  the  un- 
wisdom of  high  tobacco  taxes,  and  the  a'.- 
tcmpt  by  the  Government  to  "adjust"  the 
farmer  by  returning  something  to  him  may 
be  shown  by  the  loss  in  transmission  between 
payment  of  taxes  and  adjustment  payments. 
Compare  Government  bounties  with  taxts 
on  this  one  agricultural  product.  The  to- 
bacco tax  costs  little  to  collect,  but  when  an 
equivalent  sum  is  appropriated  for  agricul- 
ture no  one  can  tell  how  much  it  costs  to 
distribute  the  so-called  benefits  to  the  farmer. 
The  Government  shows  In  Its  Budget  such 
Items  relating  to  the  farmer  as  rural  rehabil- 
tation.  $66,000,000;  export  bountle.^  $100  000,- 
000;  Agricultural  Department  exp-   .£k.'  [>.  \c.v.- 
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slve  cf  aids)  $114,000,000;  soil  conservation, 
$500,000,000  Bureau  methods  make  it  im- 
possible to  tell  how  much  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated are  taken  up  In  expenses  and  how 
much  actually  benefit  the  farmer,  directly  or 
indirectly.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  power  and 
copper  wire  to  build  electric  plants  in  the 
Piedmont  section  cf  the  Carolines  and  carry 
the  current  on  transmission  lines  to  Wash- 
ington and  then  back  down  the  coast  to  fur- 
nish current  to  the  citizens  of  the  Carolinas, 
yet  Its  cost  would  be  slight  compared  to 
what  happens  In  the  tobacco  industry. 

Few  smokers  have  any  idea  of  the  labor  and 
care  necessary  to  produce  the  cigarette;  that 
It  takes  4  or  5  years  to  produce  the  best  ciga- 
rettes, and  a  huge  investment  In  tobacco,  car- 
ried over  years  in  factories  and  storage  plants, 
and  much  capital  for  Investment  in  the 
stamps  through  which  the  tax  Is  collected. 

After  tiie  farmer  sells,  the  tobacco  goes  to 
the  redrying  plant,  where  its  order  or  con- 
dition is  changed  to  suit  the  purchaser.  It  is 
redrled  or  reconditioned  in  preparation  for 
aging  before  manufacture.  It  Is  prized  and 
stored,  to  be  mellowed  by  sweats.  The  age 
of  the  tobacco  means  the  number  of  sweats. 
Thus,  3  to  5  years  pass  before  the  tobacco 
Is  made  Into  cigarettes. 

The  leaf  must  be  sent  to  the  stemmery, 
where  the  stems  or  backbone  of  the  leaf  are 
removed.  In  the  factory  it  is  passed  through 
great  machines. 

Care  and  skill  are  required  in  blending  the 
various  kinds  and  crops  of  tobacco.  After 
the  selection  of  these  tobaccos  they  are  fed 
Into  the  machine,  cut  up,  wrapped  in  the 
purest  paper,  printed  with  the  name  or  brand 
of  the  cigarette,  and  come  out  in  a  package 
covered  in  tinfoil  or  its  substitute,  stamped 
with  the  required  revenue  stamp,  for  which 
the  Government  has  already  been  paid,  cov- 
ered with  cellophane,  all  finished,  to  the 
handy  red  strip  for  ripping  open  the  package. 

The  smoker  gets  in  his  cigarette  the  same 
leaf  of  the  tobacco  plant  produced  and  cured 
by  the  farmer,  blended  and  packed  without 
change  except  as  to  condition. 

Having  already  passed  through  three  or  four 
Independent  handlers,  the  farmer,  warehouse- 
man, redryer,  and  manufacturer,  It  Is  now 
ready  for  another  class  of  businessmen,  the 
retailer.  Distribution  contributes  to  the 
livelihood  of  many  storekeepers.  To  make 
this  distribution  the  manufacturers  spend 
great  sums  In  advertising, 

THE  RETAILERS  PART 

An  increase  in  the  cigarette  tax  will  chisel 
off  some  of  the  retailer's  profit.  The  drug 
store  finds  cigarette  sales  a  helpful  offset  to 
the  variety  of  drugs  that  must  be  carried  to 
meet  ordinary  demand. 

The  few  brands,  lightweight,  small  stor- 
age space,  and  quick  turn-over  enable  the 
retailer  to  balance  or  offset  the  small  profits 
on  many  other  goods. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  the  tax  Is  Increased 
$1,000,000,000  will  be  taken  next  year  In  ex- 
cise taxes  on  tobacco,  to  which  some  60  other 
taxes  should  be  added.  This  cramping  tax 
is  already  a  blight  on  the  South's  prosperity. 
Eight  cents  a  package  of  20  cigarettes  would 
be  close  to  confiscation,  and  will  lead  to 
greater  demands  for  relief  benefits,  and  fur- 
ther impair  the  independence  of  the  South's 
farmers  by  making  them  beneficiaries  of 
bounties  unjustly  and  unwisely  taken  from 
the  fruits  of  their  Industry  in  the  form  of 
taxes.  In  the  last  20  years  the  tobacco 
States  of  the  South  have  paid  Into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  one-tenth  of  all  Federal  taxes 
collected  with  the  minimum  of  profit  to  their 
farmers. 

Patriotic  clrlzens  are  ready  to  pay  taxes  for 
defense  and  offense,  but  a  business  having  its 
roots  In  the  soil  and  the  sweat  of  the  toller, 
after  the  Imposition  of  two  war  taxes  In  the 
first  World  War,  and  a  tax  to  replace  revenues 
lost  through  prohibition — since  increased  and 
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not  repealed — is  not  the  proper  subject  for 
additional  Imposts. 

A  few  figures  will  show  the  growth  of  stamp 
taxes  started  since  the  Civil  War  and  becom- 
ing serious  in  the  last  20  years. 

In  31  years  the  production  of  cigarettes  in- 
crea-sed  from  COOO.000.000  to  200.000.000.000. 
roughly  25  times.  The  tax  revenues  increased 
from  $8  000  000  to  $700,000,000,  or  87'2  times. 
During  the  same  time  the  farmer  increased  his 
production  aoout  4  times,  or  nearly  5  times 
in  flue-cured  and  less  than  half  in  hurley 
tobacco.  The  price  to  the  farmer  about  dou- 
bled. In  1910  the  tax  per  1.000  cigarettes 
was  75  cents  and  $1.25;  in  1941.$3  25  per  $1,000. 
Tlie  Agricultural  Department  has  estimated 
that  the  farmer  is  paid  a  cent  and  a  half  for 
the  tobacco  that  goes  Into  a  package  of  Ciga- 
rettes. On  this  basis  the  Government  makes 
clear  out  of  a  package  of  cigarettes  5  cents 
more  than  the  farmer  If  the  farmer's  profit 
is  considered,  Government'.s  return  runs  from 
9  to  10  times  that  of  the  farmer. 

Why  does  man  like  to  smoke?  Chemists 
may  find  the  answer  someday.  No  one  has 
yet  proven  that  tobacco  smoke  supplies  a 
vitamin.  Yet  today  an  important  vitamin — 
nicotinic  acid — is  being  manufactured  from 
nicotine,  the  alkaloid  of  tobacco,  and  nicotinic 
acid  is  used  as  a  cure  for  pellagra.  Now 
doctors  are  saying  that  smokers  who  Inhale 
excrete  10  percent  of  the  nicotine  In  the  to- 
bacco while  90  peicent  is  unaccounted  for. 
WUl  they  find  that  the  nicotine  unaccounted 
for  Is  turned  to  some  good  use  by  the  human 
body?  Tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
plants  known  and  contains  many  organic  and 
inorganic  constituents.  Nicotine  Itself  Is  be- 
ing studied  as  a  possible  raw  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  medicinal  products  In  addi- 
tion to  nicotinic  acid.  In  the  meantime, 
consumption  of  cigarettes,  in  spite  of  high 
taxes,  has  shown  an  annual  increase  for 
everv  year  in  the  last  30  years  except  for  1931, 
1932,  and  1933. 

The  manufacturers,  by  the  keenest  adver- 
tising ever  employed,  have  sold  their  product 
along  with  the  tax.  Such  slogans  as  "Reach 
for  a  Lucky  instead  of  a  sweet,"  or  "They 
satisfy,"  or  "I  would  walk  a  mile  for  a 
Camel,"  or  "There  Is  not  a  cough  In  a  car- 
load," sounded  Inane,  almost  stupid,  when  we 
first  saw  them  In  print,  but  they  have  been 
justified  by  their  success,  and  now  almost 
universal  lise  of  tobacco  confirms  the  claim 
that  there  Is  something  for  man  In  cigarettes. 
The  tobacco  business  Is  entitled  to  treat- 
ment on  a  parity  with  otlier  business.  A  be- 
neficent government,  a  government  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  equal  rights  to  all, 
to  equality  and  uniformity  in  taxation  should 
not  permit  any  business  to  carry  more  than 
Its  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden  unless  there 
is  some  sound  reason  to  the  contrary.  Jus- 
tice should  never  be  Infiuenced  by  prejudice. 
It  Is  not  just  to  the  farmer's  product  to  hold 
to  old  prejudices. 

The  harmless  smoker  needs  no  policing. 
Unlike  the  automoblllst.  he  does  not  wear  out 
any  highways  so  as  to  require  a  special  tax 
to  repair  old  and  build  new  ways.  The  ciga- 
rette tax  is  not  a  special-purpose  tax  but  It  Is 
an  unjust  tax,  imposed  upon  a  business  90 
percent  sectional,  and  one  affecting  the 
smallest  income  section  of  the  United  States. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Con- 
gress was  right  In  1934.  This  tax  was  then 
and  is  today  unconscionable  and  should  be 
reduced  and  not  increased,  that  the  benefits 
of  the  tobacco  business  may  be  passed  on 
to  the  tobacco  farmers,  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
chopping  with  the  hoe.  the  hardest  tollers 
under  the  sun. 

It  is  due  to  thoughtlessness  of  people  and 
government  that  billions  of  dollars  earned 
by  farmers,  laborers,  manufacturers,  and  small 
storekeepers  have  in  a  few  years  been  paid 
into  the  United  States  Treasury  In  tobacco 
taxes  as  If  this  money  were  as  easy  as  blow- 
ing smoke  through  one's  bronchial  tubes. 
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The  tobacco  tax  presents  a  strange  quan- 
dary. It  is  levied  as  an  excise  tax  but  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  the  consumer 
pays  It.  If  It  were  a  tax  on  the  consumer, 
it  would  be  called  a  sales  or  direct  tax.  Aa 
a  sales  tax  it  would  be  Indefensible. 

So  the  Federal  Government  whips  the 
South  with  a  tax  which  a  committee  cf  Con- 
gress, compo-sed  of  Members  from  all  sections 
of  the  country,  declared  unconscionable. 


Si.bj.d.t'N  to  Siii;;ir  f'ruduCi'r,s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  H.4RRY  FIOODBYRD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  20  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  May  15).  1942 

Mr,  BYRD,  Mr.  President,  while  an 
amendment  was  not  germane  to  the  agri- 
culture appropriation  bill,  as  it  would  be 
construed  as  legislation,  and  authoriza- 
tion has  already  been  made  for  sugar 
benefits.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  insert  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  statement,  issued  by  the  De- 
partment ot  Agriculture  respecting  sugar 
subsidy  payments  in  excess  of  $10,000. 
giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
receiving  these  payments.  On  several  oc- 
casions I  have  called  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  S3nate,  and  I  want  again  to  em- 
phasize that  there  are  corporations  re- 
ceiving more  than  $500,000  in  annual 
benefits  out  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, as  the  list  hereto  attached  will  dis- 
close. 

These  benefit  payments  originally  were 
made  en  the  basis  of  a  reduction  of  sugar 
planting.  They  are  now  being  continued 
in  order  to  stimulate  planting.  The 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  respect  to  sugar  appears  to  be  very 
flexible  as.  without  any  change  in  the 
law,  benefit  payments  aggregating  nearly 
$50,000,000  to  sugar  producers  are  first 
made  to  reduce  acreage  and  then  later  to 
increase  acreage. 

The  facts  are  that  had  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  not  imposed  restrictions  on 
planting  for  the  year  1941.  the  sugar 
situation  would  be  far  better  than  it  is 
today. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  warranted  ex- 
pense to  pay  sums  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, are  in  excess  of  $500,000  to  com- 
panies and  individuals  annually  to  stimu- 
late the  production  of  sugar,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  when  increased  acreage  is 
planted  the  profits  become  greater. 

In  the  face  of  war  conditions  a  re- 
duction in  planting  for  sugar  purposes 
during  the  year  1941  should  not  have  been 
required.  It  was  also  an  error  that  the 
restrictions  were  not  lifted  in  time  in  the 
year  1942  to  be  utilized  to  the  fullest 
extent  by  the  sugar  planters.  These  two 
acts  have  certainly  diminished  the  actual 
production  of  sugar,  so  badly  needed  at 
this  time  and  which  is  being  rationed  to 
every  household  in  America. 

I  have  received  the  following  telegram 
from  the  United  States  Sugar  C  rpo:.i- 
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tion,  signed  by  Clarenc^  i:   3       <^   pres- 
ident : 

Cliwistcn    Jua     .4;.  ..  .\   1942. 
Senator  Ha««t  P   Btrd, 

Washington.  D  C 
Thanks  for  your  KlPtram  Recentj  suspen- 
sion quota  section  of  sugar  act  tempcrarlly 
removes  restrictions  same  as  durln ;  last  4 
months  of  1939.  However,  &ubstai  tial  In- 
crease In  acreage  now  Impossible  acco  jnt  lade 
cf  existing  facilities  and  priority  situ  ilion  on 
essential  materials  required  for  a4dltlonal 
facilities 

Unitxd  States  Sicar  CoRPOHhTiON 
Cl.*sence  R   Bitting,  Fresident 

The  United  States  Sugar  Corp  oration 
Is  the  largest  sugar  producer  in  .'.merica 
and  receives  a  benefit  paympnt  of 
$470,007.41 

I  hope  '!'  President,  that  s|t  some 
proper  tin.:  :...^  sugar  qu-"^''""  '-^n  bo 
fully  considered  and  action  aK  ;  which 
will  net  only  protect  the  pec^  :  .An.  r- 
ica  In  receiving  adequa'r  ~  ::  i  ;  —  of 
sugar  but  so  that  these  -  \-  j  :,t  and 
colossal  sunis  th.-f  :  :'..  :>  r.  ti  '  ' 
some  years  to  s-iKa:  pijUU'-.:  a.  .  o>- 
reduced  or  eliminated. 

All  other  rtcp  »  •.  -  '  '>. 
payments  are  lim.'t  d  ■  >:  i  in^ 
is  no  limit  in  the  law  a.*;  to  the  bmoui.t 
of  sugar  benefits.  In  fact,  the  ff  :.:.  ^ 
recently  adopted  legislation  au  i 
a  20-percent  increase  in  the  exi, 
of  benefit  ccnip-r.  <a' .' n  to  ?>  (i;  \. 
ducers. 

There  being  no  objection,  thi"  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  b*'  prirrr-J  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Continent  :.  -beet  arec 

Aaroe.   A    k  >        ^    ■  i.id... »|3, 710  8 

Allied  L.and  it  Livebvock  Co  .  West 

Weber  Street.  Stockton \1  233   57 

Amen.  Henry,  Route  2,  Box  117 

Woodland. ^5  680  72 

B;<Rs.  Arthur,  1531  Argonne  Drive, 

Stockton.- \\  813  52 

Best.  Don  O.  749  College  Street 

Woodland 

Bcueud2.erde  Bros..  Route  1,  Bex 

533.  Long  Beach 

Browning,  J   L,  Colusa 

Bunn.     Lura,    Box     138,    Walnut 

Orcve . .      44.  Td^ 

CaUfornia  E>elta  Farms,  Inc.   109 

E.)st  Webrr,  Stockton \     :~v    :  i 

California  Lands,  Inc ,  Box   1048, 

Sacramento 

California     Packing    Corporation 

Box  357.  Tracy ^3  837  30 

Garden.  Morrla,  Rural  Free  Deliv- 
ery,  Davis... ^2  902  M 

Carden.   R    E.  Rcute  3,  Box   152 

Woodlai.d r      i'  4. 

Central  Prociuce  Co.  Gaudalupe   .      j,    ;  4  60 
Cbor  g.  Look  L..  Post  Offlce  Bex  93. 

Walnut  Grove i6.  669  4 

Chrlstenscn,  Arnold  E.  Grimes 11  ::94 

Cook.  Peter.  Jr  ,  Rec  Vi^a ip  955   10 

Darsie.    Hutchlnscn    v    F'  'tlgrew. 

Inc.    Walnut   Gr    v  ^l   304  76 

E"..p;re     Farms.     Tnc ,     109     East 

Weber,  Stockton 

Farmer's   Produce  Co.,  Ltd ,   Box 

155.  Brawl-y         

Fong,   Ye:..   43i     M  Street.  Sacra- 
mento   

Fujita.    J  .    Po«    O-':  .     i;.  x     M,:- 

Stock  _.. 

Garla. 

Co  .  M    F 
Geblcki    i> 

Butte  City.. 
Giguiere.    Men  is    R 

Bex  13.  Yolo 

Giovaunonl,  Lcuiif 

nut  Grove 


rec'?!ver   for   Gana 

B.  \  <'"A    salmas 

I  .  K     .f   1    B.  X  1320. 
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CAurc«NiA — continued 

Golden  State  Asparagai?  Co  .  801 
Ninety-eighth  Avenue.  Oak- 
land   »14  549.  89 

Greer.   A    J,  Davis 14,616  97 

Greer.  F.  J    &  Sons.  Third  and  D 

Streets.  Davis.. 16,  541  41 

Haines.  Charles  F  ,  Hamilton  City.     15,  840.  79 

Hanson.  A  B  .  415  East  Hermosa. 
Santa  Maria... 14  586.  52 

Herlnger  Bros.  &  Son.  Inc.,  Clarks- 
burg  56.658  64 

HIatt.  P.  J  .  Woodland 10.  907.  28 

Hiramatsu.  N  .  Box  48,  Guadalupe.     17,  357  18 

Holland  Land  Co.  Clarksburg 10.  886  46 

Holmes.  Lester  J.  Clarksburg 10,  087  99 

Hunt  Bros.  Box  E61,  El  Centro...     16.791  46 

Iriyama  N  .  Box  48.  Guadalupe...     10.  099  83 

Irvine  Co.  The.  Tustin 10.092.72 

Kelley,  John  C.  34  West  Weber. 

Stockton 34.959  66 

Kruell.  Ralph.  Box  92.  Clarksburg.     13.  404.  70 

La     Brea    Securities    Co..    Santa 

Maria 10.554.23 

Lacy  Bros..  Post  OfBce  Box  343. 

Stockton 25,762  80 

Lavis.  Carlson  &  Zelgler.  care  of 
Carlson.  H.  T..  10  First.  Wcod- 
Inr.d 10,639  09 

L.        e     L.    Rcute    7,    Box    885, 

i.i.r.-imento 10,  824.  95 

I>  mard.  L.  L..  B,out€  No.  2.  Box 

155.  Woodland 10,  210  33 

L.>wallen,  John  L.  949  South 
Country  Club  Boulevard,  Stock- 
ton       11  205  28 

M  k.  T,  Inc  ,  Post  Office  Box  964, 

Chlco 12.096  13 

Mindevllle    Island     Farms,    Inc., 

.,n  c-^,.   wrber,  Stockton 41,733.66 

N!  :>  :-;and     Farms,     Ltd, 

Po<;  Office  Box  1080,  Stockton..     32,895.89 

McFadden  Bkjs  .  Route  2,  Box  320. 

Salinas... 10.  571.48 

MrOrath  E.^tate  Co  ,  D..  Post  Of- 
fice  Box   NN,   Oxnard 18.689.14 

M^^dford  Island  Co.,  109  East 
Weber.  Stockton 14,324.61 

Merwln  &  Yelland.  Clarksburg...     26.  846  18 

Mitarai.  Henry,  Elox  1222,  Sunny- 
vale       13,870  97 

Mocre  Richard  and  Allen,  Grimes.     12,  919.  01 

Morris  Bros.,  Grimes 26.787.27 

Newhall    Land    &    Farming    Co.. 

Santa  Maria 16,776  37 

.Vunes.  J  D  .  &  Sons.  Route  2,  Box 

185.    Salinas 10.712.06 

v. land,  A    S..  Hollister 17,221  39 

'Jeste,  C.  T..  and  Knaggs,  George. 

Davis 13,704  03 

Oda,  Y..  Route  2.  Box  178.  Wood- 
land  11,355  97 

P  irella.  C  ,  Route  8,  Box  2575,  Sac- 
ramento      17, 882  15 

Roddick  A  L  ,  Route  1.  Box  85, 
St5ledad- 15.403  76 

Shatter  Farms  Co  ,  Bex  246,  Shaf- 

ter-. 10,968  94 

Slni?  Bros  ,  Wheatland 13,  328  89 

Slater,  C    E.   Clrrksburg 12,002  58 

Soreckels  Sugar  Co  .  600  California 

Fruit  Eldg  .  Sacramento 52,234  62 

Suihlmullcr  Bros.,  Route  2,  Box 

252,  Woodland _ 10.144.?! 

Studarus.  C.  C.  Clarksburg 14,325  52 

Tctman,  aifford,  Rio  Vista 11,846  '2 

l>da,  Chlyono,  Route  6,  Box  212, 

Stockton 12.847  78 

'.v.-stgatc  E  W  ,  1335  North  San 
Jose.   Stockton 15,  426  88 

.' etherbee.  C.  H     Clarksburg 21.27121 

Alison.  George  H,  Clarksburg...     39.  242  47 

COIXtRADO 

.\;nerican  Crystal  Sugar  Co..  Den- 
ver. Colo - 57,  76C.  21 

TTTAH 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  Salt  Lake 

City 14,  530.  17 

WYOMING 

C  jmpton.  J   A  ,  Wjrland 51,  210  58 


Mainland  sugarcane  area 

LOmSMNA 

Alma  Plantation.  Ltd..  Lakeland.  $24,  961  23 

Armelise  Planting  Co.,  Paincourt-- 

ville ..-*..._  ,  15,  312  85 

Bayou  Cypremort  Co.,  Louisa '  11,154.  ,j5 

Bergeron  &  Walton,  Route  1.  Na- 

polecnville ll,  866.  03 

Blanchard  Planting  Co..  Tallieu._  17,  703   13 

Burton-Suttcn     Oil     Co.,      Inc., 

V.hite  Castle 16,291   17 

Buttram  &  Browne,  Star  Rcute  B. 

FranlUin _  11, 113.  33 

Caffery,  John  M.,  Franklin 16,  157  J2 

Caire  &  Graugnard,   Edgard 22,462.78 

Caldwell  Sugars,  Inc.,  Thibcdaux."  23,  760.  13 

Catherine  Sugar  Co..  Inc.,  Lcbdell.  12,  610.  35 

Cypremort  Stores,  Inc.,  Star  Route 

A.  Franklin 12,382  38 

Delsado-Albania  Plantation  Cora- 
mission,  Jeanerette 14,  110  06 

Dcvall  Co.,  Inc,  Chamberlain 12.232.33 

Dugas    &    LeBlanc.    Ltd.,    Pain- 

courtville 36,  787.  77 

Duhe.  J.  P..  New  Iberia 13.  489  62 

Farwell.  Charles  A  .  New  Orleans.  13.  161   IG 

Foster.   W.  Prescott.   Franklin...  61,668  93 

Gay.  Edward  J.,  Planting  &  Mfg. 

Co.,    Plaquemine 25.058.70 

Gcdchaux  Sugars.  Inc.,  New  Or- 
leans  97,  518. 16 

Hymel-Stebbins.  Inc.,  Reserve 17,  139  47 

Kahao.  M.  J.  Kahns 11.430.29 

Lanaux,  T.  Sons,  Lucy 18.050  33 

Laws  Co,  Harry  L.  Inc..  Cinclare.  26,931.42 

Leche.  John.  Rural  Free  Delivery, 

Thibodaux 11,613.35 

Lemann   &  Thlbaut.    Donaldson- 

vlUe 12.022.  08 

Lepine.  J.   Wilson.  Thibodaux 16.161.53 

Levert  Land  Co.,  J.  B  .  Thibcdaux.  16,  912  20 

Levert-St.  John,  Inc  ,  St.  Martm- 

ville 28,370  17 

Louisiana      State      Penitentiary, 

Angola 62,633.37 

Milliken    &    Farwell,    Inc.,    New 

Orleans 65. 108  82 

Murrell,  George  M  ,  Bayou  Goula.  19,  760.  38 

Patout,  M.  A.  &.  Son,  Ltd.,  Patout- 

ville 13,540.  23 

Realty  Operators,  Inc.,  New  Or- 
leans, Box   910 121,235.67 

Robichaux.   E.    G.   Co.,  Labadie- 

ville 20,860  38 

Robichaux,  Francis,  trustee  for 
heirs  of  E  G.  Robichaux,  de- 
ceased,   Labadleville ..  20.  876  71 

San    Francisco    Planting    &    MIg. 

Co.  Ltd.  Lions 18.720  71 

Savoie.  Clarence  J.  Belle  Rose 16.805  21 

Shadyside  Co..  Ltd..  Star  Route  A, 

Franklin 21,  959  47 

Slack  Bros.,  Inc..  Rosedale.. 13,044  34 

South    Coast    Corporation,    New 

Orleans 181.220  31 

Sterling  Sugars,   Inc..  Franklin..  48,403.16 

St.  James  Operators.  Inc.,  Box  910, 

New  Orleans 10,220  04 

St,  Paul  Bourgeois.  Inc.,  Jeaner- 
ette   16.685  33 

Supples   Sons,    J.,    Planting    Co., 

Ltd,   Bayou  Goula 23,435(58 

The  Maryland  Co..  Inc  ,  Franklin.  15.  431.  34 

Thlbaut,  B    &  D.  Napcleonville..  27,  551  ns 

Triangle  Farm."?,  Inc.,  McCall 24,  546  (i9 

Valentine  Sugars,  Lockpcrt 16.487  J'7 

Westover  Planting  Co  .  Kahns 26,  306  78 

Wilberfs     Sons,    A.,    Lumber    & 

Shingle  Co  .  Plaquemine 73.  358  44 

Wilkinson,  H..  Sr..  Port  Allen 20,  735  50 

FLOWDA 

Douglas.  A.  B.  Fellsmere 13,306.80 

Leonard,  E.  F.,  Fellsmere. 10,936  40 

Tiedtke,  John.  Clewiston 12,727.00 

United  States  Sugar  Corporation, 

ClewUton 470,  007.  41 

RAWAn 

Ewa  Plantation  Co,  Ewa,  T   H..     443  021   S 
Gay    and    Robinson,    Makaweli, 
Kauai 94,  488  Si5 
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HAWAH — continued 

Grove     Farm     Co.,    Ltd..     Puhi, 

Kauai $144.  273  07 

Hakalau  Plantation  Co.,  Hakalau, 

T.    H 143.189  46 

Hamakua  MillCo,  Paauilo,  T.  H..   168.978  60 
Hawaiian    Agricultural    Co.,    Pa- 

hala.  T.  H 296.439  94 

Hawaiian    Commercial    &    Sugar 

Co..  Ltd.,  Puunene,  Maul 567,740.74 

Hawaiian    Sugar    Co.,    Makaweli, 

Kauai 245.  614  72 

HUo  Sugar  Co.,  Hilo,  T.  H. 208,560.74 

Honokaa  Sugar  Co.,  Haina,  T.  H..  253, 155.  22 
Honolulu    Plantation    Co.,    Alea, 

Oahu 276,926.80 

Honcmu     Sugar     Co.,     Honomu, 

T.    H 91,482.31 

Hutchinson  Sugar  Plantation  Co., 

Paauhau.  T.  H 159,694  52 

Kacleku   Sugar    Co.,  Ltd.,  Hana, 

Maul... 80,537.30 

Kahuku  Plantation  Co.,  Kahuku, 

Cahu    207,843  38 

Kalwlkl  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ookala. 

T.    H 101,915  14 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd..  Kekaha, 

Kauai 344,  944  87 

Kilauea    Sugar    Plantation    Co., 

Kilauea.    Kauai 120.358  96 

Kohala  Sugar  Co..  Hawl.  T.  H 340.  764  57 

Koloa    Sugar    Co.,     The    Koloa. 

Kauai 156,979.56 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co.,  care  of 
T.  H.  Davies  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hono- 
lulu. T.  H 158,015  23 

Lihue  Plantation  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lihue, 

Kauai 510,  084  57 

Maul  Agricultural  Co.,  Ltd..  Pala, 

Maul 392,  089  49 

McBrvde  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,   Eleele, 

Kauai 228.  390  01 

Oahu  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Waipahu, 

Oahu 510,062  64 

Olaa  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Olaa,  T.  H...  249,  441  54 
Onomea    Sugar    Co.,    Papaikou, 

T.    H 208.861.31 

Paauhau    Sugar    Plantation    Co., 

Paauhau,  T    H 112,036  44 

Pep^ekeo    Sugar    Co.,    Pepeekeo, 

T.    H . 119,  018  84 

Pioneer   Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,   Lahaina, 

Maui _.  383.  757.  38 

Rice,    Wm.    Hyde.    Ltd.,    Lihue, 

Kauai 42,  577  20 

Waiakea  Mill  Co.,  Hilo,  T.  H 86,  570  34 

Waialua    Agricultural    Co.,    Ltd., 

Waialua,  T.  H.. 444.225.97 

Walanae  Co.,  Walanae.  Oahu 89,  062  88 

Wallea    Milling    Co.,    Ltd.,    Post 

OfBce  Box  E.  Hakalau.  T.  H 30,  851  68 

Wailuku     Sugar     Co.,     Wailuku, 

Maul 211,  050.  40 

Waimanalo    Sugar    Co.,    Waima- 

nalo,   Oahu 102,035.82 

Waimea  Sugar  Mill  Co.,  Ltd., 
Walmea,  Kauai _     36,267,43 

PUERTO    RICO 

Acosta,  Jose  B.  Ramirez  and 
Kumberto  Martinez,  San  Ger- 
man   

Aledea  Agricultural  Corporation, 

Arecibo 

Alfonso  Carreras.  Louis,  Arecibo. 

Alianza,  Central,  Inc.,  Arecibo 

Angel  Tio,  Juan,  San  German 

Angel  Tio,  Juan,  trustee  for  Juan 
Angel  Tio  and  Antonio  R.  Ma- 
tes, Joint  operators,  San  Ger- 
man  

Angel  Tio,  Juan,  trustee  for  Juan 
Angel  Tio  and  Santiago  Sam- 
bolin.     Joint     operators,     San 

German 

Avalo  Garcia,  Juan,  Juncos 

Barreto,   Arturo,   Aguadilla 

Bayamon,     Associacicn     Agricola 

de,    Bayamon 

Behn  Bros.  Association,  San 
Juan 


10,033  78 

13,  696  73 
13.287.62 
26,440  79 
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piTERTO  RICO — continued 

Berrlos,  Ramon  L..  Box  23,  Guar- 

bo $10,655  65 

Buena  Vista  Agricultural  &  Dairy 

Co.,    Carolina 22,160  27 

Cabassa,     Jacobo     L.,     Box     183, 

Ponce 58,435.41 

Calaf,  Jaime,  trustee  for  Jaime 
Calaf  and  Federico  Calaf,  Joint 

operators.   Wamatl _     73,683  74 

Calderon  Rivera,  Rafael,  Caguas.     31,821  30 
Cambalache,   Central,    Inc.,   Are- 
cibo  168,891  06 

Carbonell.  Salvador,  Mayaguez 10.968  04 

Cardona,  Francisco,  Juncos 12,307  64 

Carlo,  Delfin  Rodriguez,  Box  187, 

Sabana   Grande.. 11,817.47 

Cartagena,   Nicolas   M.,   Box   605, 

Caguas _.     12.  156.  62 

Cautino,  Genaro,  Guayama 28,  580  52 

Cerra  Becerril,  Louis,  Box  39,  Rio 

Piedras 17,527.53 

Cervoini,  Eduardo,  trustee  for  the 
heirs  of  the  estate  of  Cervoini 

Massarl,  dec'd,  Arroyo 14.085.72 

Colcso.  Central.  Inc..  Coloso 150,921.98 

Cooperativas  Agricolas:  Cuatro 
Calles  Elnrlqucta,  Concordia, 
Yague,  Catalina,  Garonne  la 
Nueva,  Garonne  la  Vieja,  and 

Columbia,  Jointly  Arroyo 88,268  24 

Cooperativas  Agricolas:  Palma, 
Felicita,  Providencia,  and  Bor- 

delaise.  Jointly  Arroyo 46,  796  39 

Eastern  Sugar  Associates,  Caguas.  447.  959.  73 

Esteves,   Alberto,  Aguadillo 28,  452  h5 

Fajardo.  Ross  and  Carlos  L.,  Box 

293,  Mayaguez 29,427.03 

Fajardo  Sugar  Growers  Associa- 
tion,   Fajardo -..  528,839.15 

Fas,  Jose  J.,  Cabo  Rojo 10,  755  55 

Fernandez  Ortiz,  Angel,  trustee 
for  Rosario  Garzot  and  Matllde 
Garzot,    Joint    operators.    Box, 

94,  Naguabo. 10,022.86 

Fernandez,    Faustino,    Box     HI, 

Naguabo 18,  816.  75 

Figuerola,      Miguel,      Box      504, 

Caguas 26,  945.  30 

Flnlav  Bros,  and  Waymouth  Trad- 
ing Co.,  Veg  Alta 105,619.73 

Fonalledas  Cordova.  Jaime,  trus- 
tee for  the  heirs  of  Jaime  Fon- 
alledas, dec'd.  Tea  Baja 42,  546  04 

Fraticelli,      Antonio,      Box      746, 

Arecibo 17,  402.  40 

Fraticelli,  Antonio,  trustee  for 
Antonio  GuidlcelU  Grillasca 
and    Antonio    Fraticelli,    Joint 

operators,    Arecibo 20,  667  33 

Fuentefrias,    S.,    estate.    Box    51, 

Cieba 11,936,05 

Garcia.  Mendez,  M.  A.,  Post-Offlce 

Box  267,  San  German 12,  559.  16 

Georgettl,    Companla,   S.    en    C, 

Barceloneta 101,961.75 

Gilormini,  Domingo,  trustee  for 
Otilia  Lluberas  Negroni,  Ascun- 
Elon  Negroni  Albedla,  Domingo 
Gilormini  and  Sobrinos  de  Ar- 
turo Lluberas,  Joint  operators, 

Guayanilla 39,  554  99 

Godreau  and  Co.,  S.  en  C  ,  Salinas.     29,  194. 44 
Godreau.  Ellas  and  Ga..  Suca.  de, 

Post-Office  Box  43.  Salinas 
Gonzalez  and  Co  ,  Scurs.  de  Jose 

S.  en  C.  Guayama 

Gonzalez.    Diego    Gonzalez,    Isa- 

bela 

Gonzalez  Perez.  Felix.  Yauco 14,  281  30 

Gonzalez  Martinez,  Manuel,  Box 

A,  Salina 134,  376  26 

Gonzalez,  Rafael  M  ,  Box  85,  Gur- 

abo 16.  115.94 

Gulllemard,  A.,  trustee  for  the 
heirs  of  Mateo  Fajardo  Cardona, 

deceased,  Mayaguez 98.701.19 

Gulllemard,  A.,  trustee  for  the 
heirs  of  Mateo  Fajardo  Davllla. 
deceased.  Mayaguez -     20,424.95 


34.734  50 


88,  660  52 


10,523.  10 
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Hljo,    Jose    F.    Apcnte,    Box    103. 

San  Lorenzo $12,217  89 

Irizarry     Cancel,     Cornello,     San 

German 15.  045  44 

Iturregul,   Nicolas.  Box  31.  Tru- 

jillo  Alto 14,075  66 

Livingston.  Clara  E..  Dorado 12,  093.  57 

Lopez,  Rafael  H..  Aguadilla 21,313.08 

Lucas  P    Valdivieso,  Jorge,  Cen- 
tral Pellejas,  Adjuntas 16,636.28 

Lucas  P.  Valdivieso,  Jorge,  trustee 
for  the  heirs  of  Lucas  P.  Valdi- 
vieso. deceased.  Box  1144.  Ponce.  66.  811  31 
Lucchettl,  Acosta  F..  trustee  for 
Juan  Michel  Lucchettl,  Trlston 
L.    Lucchettl,    Joint    operators. 

Box    141.    Yauco. 12,132.03 

Luce  &  Co.,  S.  en  C.  Aguirre 614,643.01 

Lugo   Ramirez,  Juan,    San    Ger- 
man  13,  518  90 

Maria,  Ana,  Sugar  Co..  Mayaguez.  12, 188.  81 
Martinez.  Jose,  Box  58,  Yabucoa.  11,818.00 
Mayaguez    Sugar    Co.,    Inc.,    Box 

569.   Mayaguez 65,  285  96 

Mendez.  Antonio,  Naguabo 11,  626  79 

Mendez.  Eduardo.  Jr..  trustee  for 
the  heirs  of   Eduardo  Mendez. 

deceased,    San    Sebastian 21.122.60 

Mercado,  Mario,   e   Hijos.   Guay- 
anilla  106.520  01 

McConnie.    Julian    O..    Box    716, 

Caguas 19.  774  98 

Manrlque,  Clprlano,  Caguas 16,914.48 

Morell,   Manuel,   Post  Office  Box 

86.    Arecibo 10.828.36 

Nevares.  Hermanos.  To«  BaJa 20,311.97 

Nido  &  Co.,  Box  27,  Arroyo 12.  664  00 

Ortiz,  Luis,  Caguas 10.747.01 

Padovani,    Giorgettl   Carlos.    Box 

703,   Mayaguez -     13,  088  24 

Pepino.  Asoclados  del  San  Se- 
bastian  68, 118.  73 

P.     R.     Consolidated    Fruit    Co., 

Bayamon 14,491.91 

Qulnones.    Salazar    Ernesto,    Box 

125.  San  German... 14,510.87 

Qulntana,  Colon,  Domingo,  Yabu- 
coa  13,012  97 

Quintero  &  Davlla,  Ltd.,  Box  1658, 

Manatl 39, 181. 30 

Ramirez,  Rosell  Alfredo,  Maya- 
guez     99,  074  89 

Ramirez,  Ubaldlno,  trustee  for 
Ubaldino  Ramirez  and  M.  A. 
Garcia  Mendez,  Joint  operators, 

Mayaguez 16, 156.  59 

Rio.     Rafael    Torrech.    Box     193. 

Bayamon H,  775. 12 

Rios,    Antonio    Valdes,    Box    161, 

Arecibo 10,245.93 

Rodriguez  Garzot.  William,  trus- 
tee for  the  heirs  of  the  estate  of 
Faustino  R.  Puertes,  deceased, 

Naguabo 10.  527  84 

Roig.  Antonio,  successores,  S.  en  C. 

Humacho 313,814.76 

Rotger,  Efren,  Naguabo 10,  539  53 

Russell    &   Co..   successores,   Ese- 

nada  344.804.73 

Sambclin,  Santiago,  San  German.     11,  497.  46 
Sauri,  Jose,  trustee  for  Jose  Saurl 
and  Carmen  Saurl,  joint  opera- 
tors, Box  1349.  Ponce 26.  020  62 

Saurl,  Rafael,  Box  1947,  Ponce.. .     13,055  46 
Sauri  y  Subira.  Corporation  Azu- 

carera.  Box  1390.  Ponce. 
Semidey.    Jose,    trustee    for    Jose 
Semidey    and   Santos   Semidez, 

Joint  operators.  Villalba 21.002 

Seralles,  J.,  estate,  and  Wirshlng 

&  Co.,  S.  en  C,  Ponce 370,211.75 

Sergio,  Gabriel  and  Margarita  Or- 
tiz  Tore    and    Maria    del    Toro 

Vda.  Ortiz.  Jayuya 21,722  80 

Sociedau  Agricola  de  Rio  Piedras 

Rio  Piedras 98,181.94 

Seller  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.,  Arecibo 44,401.73 

Stella.  Jesus,  Post  Office  Box  46, 
Guayanilla... 14.  415.  22 


26,234  63 
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Cublra.    Luis    Prau.    trustee    Icr 
Provldenc'a  Subr:a.  Ccrccpccn 
Subria.  and  Maria  Subrla  E.  '..<-- 
narria.  Joxnt  cpeioiors,  Bex  : .  .  J 

Poi:re $22 

The    BauIc  or   Nova   Scotia.   Saa 

Ju.-'n 58 

Tlo,  Felix  E.  Bayamon 13 

Toa.  Compania  Azucarcra  del  Toa 

Baja. 125 

Tomas  Sublrana  Mir,  Dr.  Ashbord 

-    -       urce 28 

~'  J  trustee  for 

Ai:i<h  Trrrcs  and  Marino  Torres, 
Joint  operators.  Box  61.  Ponce..     11 

U'^ra.  Vicente.  Pocce 22 

VallecUIo.    Geranimo.    Box    3835. 

S^tnturce 17 

V  ~  .Iriques  Lecncio,  Bex 

28 

'       4-         Hacienda.  Agtnrre 24 

'v        ■V.-Vcntral,  Inc.  Carolina..     74 
Zeno,  Alclde?.  trustee  for  the  heirs 
of    Dario   Pranceschl.    decea!*d, 
and  Ann  A  de  Zeno,  Joint  oper- 
ators, Yauco 13 


I  Ami  an  Arrencan  Day 
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Ho>:  THOMAS  J.  la*;e 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

r:  T"F  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .AlixES 
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'•Vcd7iesday.  May  20.  1942 

Mz.  LANE     Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
mous  consent  to  hnve  printed  in  t 
pendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  addr 
Lvered  on  Sunday   M  iv  17    if^4: 
over  radio  station  V.Lav,    r   l  . 
Mass..  on  the  national  citi/^nship 
tlon  program  on  the  subject  I  i 
American  D:iy: 

Our  days  of  national  observance 
nece.'sity   be  few  in  number,  since 
strictly  limited  to  those  which 
events  of  great  natloual  staUi.lcanc 
which  are  cf  unqueatirned  importance 
entire   Nation.     Moreover,   our    da3-s 
tional  commemoration  must  honor  ar 
that  is  worthy   of  repeated  cb.serv 
after  year      Indeed.  ?uch  national  day^ 
be  worthy  to  take  their  place  beside 
ln«;ton  s  Birthday  and  the  Fourth  of 

On  this  Sunday,  the  17th  of  May.  oui 
Nation    pays    a    tribute    of    reco<;niti„ 
honor  to  the  thousands  of  ycuug  m« 
women  who  during  the  past  year  have 
American    citizens    by    reachir.g    the 
age;   and  we  also  honor  and  welcome 
thousands   of   fore'gr-born   dwellers 
midst   who   likewise   l.n    the    pa^t    yea 
pained     the    coveted    status    of    citi. 
through   the   process  of   naturaliranc 
rather  take  for  granted   the   a.ssump 
citiz^n.^'hip  by  our  English-speaking.  , 
born  sons  and  daughters,  and  they  art 
congratulated  and  honored  for  it,  even 
It  be  an  automatic  procedure.     It   is 
what  more  of  an  event  for  the  foreig 
voluntarily   to   take   the  success.on 
necessary  for  acquiring  citizenship, 
them   the   event   represents  certain 
changes — the  ademption  of  a  new  c 
iv-x  way  cf  life,  and  often  new 
w      -     f  thinking. 

-^   :..e    persons    within    the    scund 

t'  ^st    may    ask    why    tiie    pr 

gaining  citizenship  receive  such 
t'-nn'^n    and   why   they    are   annually 
to   uLe  prominence   cf   national   v 
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0  THE  (OXGRESSIONAL  RECOKD 


cl  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
e  and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim I  Am  An  American  Day  for  the  recogni- 
tion.  ob5e'.vancc.  and  commemoration'  of 
American  ciiircnship?"  Why  has  the  deslra- 
bi'ity  f(,r  d  gnifying  the  attainment  of 
American  citizen  hip  been  recognized  by 
b  ih  the  Congress  and  the  Piesitieiat — that 
1  to  .'ay.  by  boih  the  legislative  ard  executive 
branches  of  cur  Governratnt?  There  is,  in 
fr.ct.  every  reason  for  this  action  by  our 
Government.  It  Is  liecause  the  significani  e 
of  American  cltizenhlp  is  truly  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  every  one  of  us  today,  as 
it  has  been  thrcu;h  the  years  of  cur  coun- 
try's growth,  from  its  small,  brave  beginnings 
to  its  present  continental  greatness  and 
strength. 

We  all  knew  that  a  considerable  measure 
of  this  national  growth  has  been  due  to 
Immigration  through  all  the  decades  of  our^ 
history  and  from  every  quarter  of  the  glebe. 
Indted.  as  has  of  ten  been  said,  "We  are  Immi- 
grants all."  It  has  been  our  great  privilege 
to  open  this  continent  to  those  who  came 
seeking  the  advantages  of  a  new  land  with  its 
promis?  cf  free  and  ftill  development.  We 
have  always  desired  that  there  shall  be  hai- 
mony  between  those  who  were  born  on  this 
soil  and  those  who  were  not  born  here,  but 
who  chose  to  make  America  their  home. 
Many  of  those  born  abioad  have  had  the 
essence  of  Americanism  in  their  souls  per- 
haps years  before  they  ever  saw  the  Statue 
of  Liberty. 

Our  great  English-speaking  population 
learned  the  cssent:al  facts  of  American  his- 
tory by  going  to  school  and  college  and  by 
th  t  subsequent  reading  of  newspapars,  maga- 
zines, and  bocks,  and  listening  to  the  rad.o. 
has  become  familiar  with  the  problems  which 
face  our  democracy  today.  But  when  we 
consider  the  condition  of  the  foreign-born 
adults  who  live  among  us.  we  encounter  an 
entirely  different  situation,  because  of  the 
aim'  St  total  lack  of  any  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  English  language.  Tlie  bare  minimum 
of  English  required  in  the  shop,  factory,  and 
on  the  street  is  all  that  the  great  bulk  of  our 
foreign -born  adults  find  necessary  to  use, 
but  this  minimum  is  wholly  insufficient  for 
any  intellectual  growth  in  history  and 
democracy  or  for  any  emotional  apprecia- 
tion of  patriotic  ideals.  It  is  net  even  enough 
for  pleasurable  participation  in  American 
recreations. 

There  are  5,000.000  of  these  aliens  in  the 
United  States  and  356.000  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  All  of  them  are 
law-abidin?  and  gocd  members  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live,  but  the  inability 
of  thousands  to  read  and  speak  English  keeps 
them  painfully  apmrt  from  the  rest  of  the 
I>opulation  and  forces  them  into  physical, 
social,  and  civic  segregation  from  the  very 
members  cf  the  communitywith  whom  they 
should  share  our  national  ideals. 

The  most  severe  penalty  for  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  English  is  that  the  alien  cannot 
become  a  citizen  until  he  has  fulfilled  cer- 
tain language  requirements  prescribed  by 
law.  Adult  aliens,  both  men  and  women, 
must  first  learn  the  rudiments  cf  our  lan- 
guage and  then  must  use  this  knowledge  to 
become  familiar  with  the  form  cf  our  Gov- 
ernment, the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
of  American  citizenship,  and  the  essential 
facts  of  American  history.  Thus,  before  the 
alien  can  say  "I  am  an  American  citizen." 
he  must  attend  classes  in  English  and  In 
citizenship  for  a  period  of  3  or  4  years — 
obviously  a  somewhat  formidable  undertak- 
ing both  for  the  alien  student  and  for  the 
educational  orgrnlzations  that  carry  out 
such  a  large  program. 

To  meet  this  situation,  a  Nation-wide  edu- 
cational movement  was  inaugurated  in  Sep- 
tember 1941.  called  the  National  Citizenship 
Education  Program,  sponsored  in  each  State 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Work  Project*  Adxmuistration,  and  the 


State  Department  of  Education.  In  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  specially 
trained  experienced  supervisors  direct  the 
work  cf  hundreds  of  teachers,  who.  In  turn, 
Impart  the  necessary  instruction  to  thou- 
sands of  adult  alien  students.  This  great 
program  requires  and  is  receiving  the  help 
of  many  cooperating  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions in  every  community.  Public -spirited 
citizens  serve  on  advisory  councils;  social 
agencies,  civic  and  service  crganizaticns.  men 
and  wctoen  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  boards  of  trade  have  joined  In  the 
work;  so  have  the  broadcasting  companies, 
the  newspapers,  moving-picture  theaters, 
churches,  and,  of  course,  the  public  school 
systems.  All  these  groups  are  uniting  In  this 
patriotic  movement  because  their  officers  and 
members  are  true  Americans,  whose  willing 
efforts  translate  the  words  "I  am  an  Ameri- 
can" into  helpful  deeds  that  will  soon  enable 
additional  thousands  of  foreign-born  to  de- 
clare proudly  'T  am  an  American." 

You  have  heard  only  a  sinall  part  cf  the 
story  that  has  hd  to  the  congressional  reso- 
lution and  Presidential  proclamation  of  I 
Am  an  American  Day  to  be  observed  today, 
Sunday.  May  17.  Your  own  kncwled£,e  of  our 
country's  history  ard  your  own  love  for  our 
democracy  will  enal^Ie  you  to  Join  whole- 
heartedly and  intellit»ently  in  celebiatijig  the 
yearly  increase  In  the  numbers  of  our  citi- 
zenry. 

When  we  think  of  cur  American  citizen- 
ship, we  proudly  recall  the  whole  course  cf 
cur  Ship  of  State  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  our  participation  in  the 
present  war.  We  contemplate  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  statesmen  and  heroes  of  peace 
as  well  as  cf  war.  among  those  who  have 
bestowed  the  privileges  of  our  citizenship. 
But  of  these  there  are  too  many  to  name  at 
this  time.  Able  minds  and  noble  souls  from 
all  European  countries  have  amply  repaid  our 
willingness  to  share  our  citizenship  with 
them.  Both  we  and  they  have  benefited  in 
great  measure  and  in  diverse  ways — in  engi- 
neering, invention,  science,  in  the  practical 
and  fine  arts,  and  in  social  welfare  and  bet- 
terment. I  Am  an  American  Day  is  doing 
away  with  the  distinction  between  "we"  and 
"they  "  When  "they"  have  crossed  the  bridge 
of  their  first  I  Am  an  American  Day,  "they" 
became  "we." 

You  will  rejoice  with  your  new  fellow  citi- 
zens in  their  good  fortune  and  you  may  re- 
solve on  that  day  to  help  some  of  them  to 
feel  that  they  really  belong  to  our  country 
and  to  its  democratic  life.  You  will  picture 
yourself  a.s  an  active  member  of  a  vast  throng, 
reaching  from  coast  to  coast,  a  mighty  chorus, 
proclaiming  in  unison  of  voice  and  spirit, 
"I  am  an  American!"  Each  I  Am  an  Ameri- 
can Day  is  another  milestone  toward  na- 
tional solidarity.  Let  us  all  observe  that 
meaningful  day  by  being  deeply  thankful  for 
our  American  citizenship,  cur  country's  In- 
spiring past,  and  confident  of  its  hcpeful 
futtire  in  the  years  to  come. 


Or-  \\.r  M  F  :,.t:..ns  B.;reau  That  Cuts 
tiui  Lne  Frilii  and  Ho'ds  Down  the 
Cost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

hOS.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1942 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speak  r.  in  view 
of  the  widespread  criticism  of  the  many 
millions  of  dollars  spent  or  G'^vcrnment 
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press -relations  bureaus  through  the  dis- 
semination of  documents  and  other  pub- 
lications of  questionable  worth,  it  is  reas- 
suring to  know  that  the  Press  Relations 
Bureau  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Isaac  Gregg, 
is  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

On  this  point  the  following  article, 
printed  in  Editor  and  Publisher,  of  Its 
issue  of  March  14  last,  will  be  fcund  to 
be  of  general  interest: 

FLOOD   OF    UNITED   STATES    RELE.'.SES   CLOG    MAILS, 
POST  OFFICE  SAYS 

Washington,  D.  C  March  11.— The  Post 
Office  Department  has  protested  against  the 
flood  of  press  releases,  booklets,  and  other 
material  placed  in  the  mails  by  informational 
experts  of  the  bureaus  and  agencies,  com- 
plaining that  the  increased  burden  is  inter- 
fering with  the  handling  of  normal  business. 

In  contrast  with  the  huge  stafifs  in  press 
sections  of  newer  agencies,  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  maintained  a  one-man  infor- 
mational agency  for  many  years.  I  aac 
Gregg,  veteran  Washington  newspaperman, 
dees  the  work.  He  issues  very  few  hand-outs, 
but  handles  scores  of  oral  and  written 
inquiries  daily. 

Supervision  over  Information  is  one  of  the 
numerous  functions  of  Harold  F.  Ambrose, 
senior  administrative  officer  to  the  Post- 
master General. 
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by  Former  Senators  Gore  and 
Onen  of  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  Or    PJ-.M:\I-iKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  21   ilegislative  day  of 
Friday.  May  15).  194^ 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  permission  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  ad- 
dresses, one  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Thomas  P.  Gore,  one  of  the  first  two 
United  States  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  on  the  occasion  of  the  un- 
veiling of  an  oil  portrait  of  the  Honor- 
able Robert  L.  Owen,  at  a  banquet  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  Society  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  May  9, 
1942.  honoring  the  Oklahoma  congres- 
sional delegation,  and  the  other  deliv- 
ered on  the  .same  occasion  by  the  Honor- 
able Robert  L.  Owen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECcro, 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  THOMAS  P.  GORE 

In  a  few  brl?f  mom.ents  we  shall  proceed 
to  the  chief  ceremony  of  the  evening,  the 
unveiling  of  a  portrait  of  Hon.  Robert  L. 
Owen,  one  of  the  first  United  States  Senators 
from  Oklahoma.  This  portrait,  painted  by 
a  distinguished  artist,  will  soon  take  its  ap- 
pointed place  in  the  Oklahoma  Historical 
Society  Building  in  Oklahoma  City. 

This  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  our  distinguished 
elder  statesman.  Let  me  say  in  memoriam 
that  Senator  Owen  and  I  entered  the  United 
States  Senate  as  the  first  two  Senators  from 
Oklahoma  on  December  16,  1907.  Before  we 
took  the  oath  the  Senate  stood  29  Democrats, 
61  Republicans— 3  more  than  2  to  1.    After 


we  were  sworn  In  there  were  31  Democrats. 
61  Republicans — 1  less  than  2  to  1.  We  de- 
prived the  Republicans  of  their  two-thirds 
majority,  and.  in  addition  to  raisiiig  the  num- 
ber, we  raised  the  standards  of  the  Senate  in 
general.  There  is  only  one  m.an  now  living 
who  was  a  Member  of  that  body  when  we  took 
the  oath  of  office,  the  former  Justice  Suther- 
land, of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  presiding  officer  has  requested  me  to 
review  Senator  Owen's  86  years  in  5  minutes. 
That  is  about  3'  ^  seconds  per  annum.  Chair- 
man Walker  seems  to  believe  that  a  thousand 
years  is  but  as  a  day  and  a  day  as  a  thou- 
sand years. 

But  if  I  had  all  of  rumor's  hundred 
mouths.  I  could  not  perform  so  large  a  task; 
I  could  not  tell  so  long  a  tale  in  so  short  a 
time.  Senator  Owen's  life  has  been  as  full 
of  deeds  as  of  days. 

His  long  and  eventful  life  covers  one 
twenty-secondth  part  of  all  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  star  cf  the  east  stood 
still  above  the  manger  at  Bethlehem.  His  life 
covers  more  than  one-half  the  life  of  this 
Republic.  Indeed,  his  life  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  life  of  the  Republic.  Senator  Owen  has 
woven  a  bright  thread  into  the  rich  tapestry 
of  our  national  history.  I  believe  it  was 
Prentiss  wlio  said,  speaking  of  Bozzaris.  the 
hero  of  the  Greek  revolution.  "His  fame  has 
built  for  itself  a  nest  by  the  side  of  the 
eagles."  Senator  Owen  has  built  for  himself 
a  niche  in  our  national  history.  He  has 
erected  the  most  enduring  monument  to  his 
own  character  and  his  own  career. 

Just  a  word  as  to  his  philosophy,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  As  a  man  thinketh.  so  Is  the 
man.  I  have  never  known  any  man  In  pub- 
lic life  who  had  a  more  abiding  faith,  not 
only  in  the  right  but  in  the  capacity  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves;  a  more  abiding 
faith  both  in  the  Intelligence  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  people;  a  more  abiding  belief 
that  if  the  people  knew  the  facts,  knew  the 
truth,  they  could  be  trusted  to  reach  wise 
conclusions  and  to  render  Just  decisions. 
Personally.  I  have  had  reason  to  think  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  people  is  a  little  Inter- 
mittent when  It  comes  to  choosing  United 
States  Senatcrs. 

Now  a  word  as  to  his  public  services  to  his 
State  and  to  the  Nation.  A  native  of  the 
oldest  State  In  the  Union,  he  became  an 
architect  of  one  of  the  youngest  States  in  the 
Union.  Born  in  Virginia,  he  had  the  wis- 
dom to  go  west.  You  know,  tlie  wise  men 
of  old  came  out  of  the  east,  but  they  proved 
their  wisdom  by  going  west.  With  his  own 
hand  and  head  and  heart  Senator  Owen 
helped  to  create  the  Commonwealth  of  Okla- 
homa. He  was  identified  with  this  com- 
munity even  before  it  was  wrapped  in  the 
swaddling  clothes  of  a  Territory  and  shared 
its  fortunes  until  it  assumed  the  full  stature 
of  a  sovereign  State.  He  helped  to  blazon 
the  forty-sixth  star  in  the  field  of  the  blue. 
He  contributed  more  than  his  share  of  light 
to  "that  bright  pr.rtlcular  star." 

As  for  his  services  to  the  Nation,  as  for 
his  services  In  the  Senate,  the  part  must 
answer  for  the  whole;  one  must  typify  them 
all;  the  greater  Includes  the  less.  Beyond 
doubt  the  most  conspicuous — the  most  con- 
structive— legislative  act  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion was  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Senator  Owen  bore  a  dis- 
tinguished and  vital  part  in  creating  and 
breathing  the  breath  of  life  into  that  historic 
Institution.  Whether  it  answered  all  his 
hopes  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  there  it 
stands — a  conspicuous  and  enduring  memo- 
rial to  his  services  and  his  statesmanship. 
His  name  is  inscribed  upon  it.  The  tooth 
of  time  will  not  efface  it. 

Perhaps  the  highest  tribute  which  I  can 
pay  to  the  public  service  of  Senator  Owen  is 
to  say  that  he  said  things  and  did  things 
that   made   a  difference — that   changed   the 
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course  of  events — and.  by  common  consent, 
the  changes  were  In  the  right  direction. 

And  running  through  it  all  he  had  a  fellow 
feeling    for   his    fellow   man. 

And  now.  as  the  evening  shadows  lengthen, 
he  enjoys  the  good  will  and  the  good  wishes 
of  his  grateful  countrymen.  We  all  unite  In 
wishing  for  him  good  health  and  good  for- 
tune. He  has  lived  a  life  crowded  with  deeds 
and  crowned  with  honors. 

ADDHESS  OF  HON.  ROBERT  L.  OWEN 

President  Walker,  permit  me  to  acknowl- 
edge with  thanks  your  most  gracious  presen- 
tation, and  to  thank  Senator  Tliomas  and 
Ssnator  Lee  and  S3nator  Gore  for  their  most 
generous  addresses  commending  my  effort* 
to  serve  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  the  peo- 
xple  of  the  United  States.  I  deeply  appreciate 
their  friendly  commentaries,  i  particularly 
wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Society  in  Washington,  and  to  thank 
the  members  of  the  Oklahoma  Historical  So- 
ciety for  initiating  and  causing  the  oil  paint- 
ing now  being  unveiled  and  which  Is  to  be 
placed  In  the  halls  of  the  Oklahoma  Histori- 
cal Building.  Oklahoma  City.  May  I  not  also 
thank  the  very  distinguishes!  artist,  Mr.  Boris 
Gordon.  In  the  great  success  of  his  work  In 
giving  an  air  of  heroic  responsibility  without 
entirely  losing  the  resemblance  to  the 
original. 

However,  in  looking  at  this  portrait  I  am 
reminded  of  a  limerick  which  I  heard  from 
the  lips  of  my  great  and  beloved  friend, 
Wocdrow  Wilson: 

"For  beauty  I  am  not  a  star; 
There  are  others  handsomer  far; 

But  my  face.  I  don't  mind  It, 

For  I  am  behind  It; 
It  is  those  In  front  that  I  Jar." 

When  I  came  Into  this  world  I  entered  an 
atmosphere  of  friendship  and  love,  and  for 
every  day  of  a  long  life  I  have  been  fed, 
clothed,  sheltered,  Instructed  by  God's  little 
messengers.  It  Is  only  human  and  natural 
that  I  have  given  them  my  friendship  and 
love  in  return  and  have  strenuously  tried  to 
serve  them  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  limited 
capacity.  I  am  now  on  my  eighty-seventh 
annual  Joy  ride  around  the  sun  as  a  passenger 
on  the  good  ship  Earth,  but  I  cannot  forget 
that  there  are  2.000,000.000  other  passengers 
riding  on  the  same  ship  who  are  very,  very 
much  like  me,  and  with  whom  I  wish  to  be  on 
terms  of  cooperative  good  will  under  the 
good-neighbor  policy  so  splendidly  developed 
by  the  American  Government  durmg  the 
recent  decades.  I  believe  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  that  there  Is  no  human  being  so 
weak,  ignorant,  and  poor  that  he  has  not  in 
him  the  divine  tpark  which  Justifies  men  In 
the  faith  that  there  is  in  the  human  soul  a 
dignity  and  a  power  of  spiritual  development, 
and  which  brought  forth  the  old  Christian 
hymn  which  I  learned  v;hen  I  was  5  yeais  old, 
and  which  I  have  never  forgotten: 

"A  charge  to  keep  I  have, 

A  God  to  glorify. 
A  never-dying  scul  to  save 
And  fit  it  for  the  sky  " 

The  whole  world  will  be  under  cver-increaf- 
ing  obligation  to  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  and 
to  his  great  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull, 
for  the  magnificent  development  of  the  good- 
will |X)llcy  en  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which 
now  Is  being  supported  with  arms  by  26  na- 
tions and  by  three-fourths  of  the  p>eople  of 
the  world. 

The  good-neighbor  policy  presents  the  con- 
crete means  by  which  to  establish  on  earth 
the  divine  doctrine  cf  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  the  fatherhood  of  God.  I  rejoice  in  the 
belief  that  God's  little  children  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  48  States  or  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  but  will  be  found  every- 
where on  earth — in  Europe.  Asia.  Africa,  and 
the  islands  of  the  seas.    It  is  my  firm  faith 
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that    the    weaknesses    of    hum.i: 
^^    h   have   kd  directly  to   the  p 
f:>    K.able  distress  of  the  human 
followed  by  an  era  of  world-wide 
rlty.  and  go^)d  will,  made  depcn 
basis  of  freedom.  Jiistice,  and  honest 
tlonal  ccrperation 

The  seeds  of  this  doctrine  came 
Gcds  M.'ghty  Messenger  20  cen 
••Who  spake  as  never  man  spake." 
'  -  are  e.xemplified  and  writ 

t  .'.ion  cf  the  United  States. 

I  pment   of  the   principles   of 

i  In.  and  Roosevelt  democracy 

My  greatest  personal  satisfactl(in  in  my 
life's  work  has  been  In  devekptn  the  me- 
chanical processes  by  which  t«  make  effective 
the  sovereignty  of  the  American  p)ef  pie.  whcse 
Increasing  intelligence  fully  Justifies  the  rule 
of  the  people. 

These  processes,  such  as  the  Initiative, 
which  permits  the  pet  pie  to  Initial'  tlie  laws 
they  want;  the  referendum,  whlc!\  permits 
them  to  veto  a  law  they  do  not  want;  the 
mandatory  primary,  which  permits  them  to 
nominate  their  public  ofBcials;  the  secret  bal- 
lot, which  protects  their  right  to  elect  free 
from  control  cf  selfibh  interest^:  rhe  direct 
election    cf    Senators,    worn.-  ;    ige.    are 

among   these   important   saftj;     ;    .|    ;f   prac- 
tical democracy 

Please  forgive  this  dlv?rslon  from 
slon  which  is  social  and  an  occa^ 
for  the  expression  of  my  thanks  for 
tribute  of  my  lifelong  friends. 

It  Is  easier  for  all  of  you  to  rem  • 
of  me  than  for  one  of  me  to  n?meri 
you.  so  I  beg  you,  when  we   meet 
come  up  ai.d  shake  hands  and  tell 
name,  and  vkhere  the  conveisa-.ion 

My  memory  l.s  not  as  good  as 
of  old  Ra-stiLs  who  never  forgot  an 
Is  said  he  had  a  memory  so  remar 
the  devil  heard  of  It  and  tried  tc 
master  out   of  him.     Hi.-?   master 
trade  him.  but  told  the  devil  that 
ever   catch    old    Rastus   forgetting 
he  could  have  him 

The  devil  put  Rastus  to  the  :» 
peared  by  the  side  of  old  Rastus 
the    corn    and    said.    "Rastus.    do 
chicken?"      Rastus    winked     his 
astonishment  and  said.   "Yessir  ' 
disappeared   and   waited   20   years 
suddenly  appeared  and  said  to  Rast 
Old  Rastus  winked  his  eyes  and  sa 

P'>  s;dent    Walker,    and    members 
O".   .homa    Stnte    Society    plea.^^e 
that  I  am  grateful  and  touched  by 
fest.ition  of  your  friendship  and 
of  my  public  life. 
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ture, and  to  labor  these  many  years  Is  so 
established  and  so  esteemed. 

The  Conference  Board  has  asked  me  to  say 
something  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
personal  liberty  during  the  war  However 
when  you  are  riding  an  earthquake  there  Is 
a  tendency  to  less  interest  In  the  theory 
of  geology  than  to  the  more  Immediate 
practice. 

V.'e  are  in  this  war  and  the  only  road  cut 
of  It  is  victory.  There  will  be  no  liberty 
anywhere  If  we  lase  the  war. 

Inside  America  we  are  vibrating  between 
two  poles.  V/e  are  fighting  to  preserve  per- 
sonal liberty  In  the  world.  Yet  we  must 
suspend  part  of  it  at  heme.  In  order  to  win. 
And  suspension  creates  grave  dangers  be- 
cause liberty  rapidly  atrophies  from  disiiee. 
Vested  Interests  and  vested  habits  grow 
around  Its  restrictions.  It  would  be  a  vain 
thing  to  fleht  the  war  and  Icse  our  ovra 
liberties.  If  we  would  have  them  return  we 
must  hold  furiously  to  these  Ideals.  We 
must  challenge  every  departure  from  them. 
There  are  jusc  two  tests:  "Is  this  departure 
ncccsjary  to  win  the  war? "  "How  are  we 
going  to  restore  these  freedoms  after  the 
war?" 

The  exploration  of  these  questions  calls 
for  a  calm  ar.d  philosophical  disposition. 
And  we  have  no  right  to  complain.  Our 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  deprived  of  all  their 
freedoms  except  the  right  to  grouse  a  little. 
But  they  will  expect  their  freedoms  back 
when  they  come  home. 

Otm   PREVIOUS   KXPEHIENCE 

But  at  least  In  this  war  we  are  not  on 
strange  paths  The  World  War  of  25  years 
ago  was  also  a  total  war  when  there  was  total 
mobilization  of  the  civilian  population.  It 
was  a  strange  phenomenon  in  American  ex- 
perience We  had  to  pioneer  suspensions  of 
liberty  We  had  to  march  through  strange 
swamps  rf  total  mobilization  of  civilian  ef- 
fort We  had  to  find  our  way  In  unknown 
and  ambu.shed  forests  of  pence-making  and 
through  the  unrevealed  and  precipitous 
mountains  of  economic  disorganization  and 
restoration  of  liberty  after  the  war  After 
that  war  we  had  to  carry  the  burden  of  sav- 
ing all  Europe  from  the  greatest  famine  of 
all  history.  No  one  had  trcd  these  human 
wildernesses  before.  We  were  lost  many 
times.  We  made  many  mistakes.  The  prob- 
lems of  organization  are  today  more  intense 
as  we  have  a  larger  part  in  the  war  But 
there  is  nothing  In  essence  of  crganizatinn 
that  differs  from  the  last  war.  We  then  got 
some  experience  in  what  not  to  do.  And  we 
did  seme  things  successfully.  Including  win- 
ning the  war. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    ECONOMIC    FREEDOM 

We  may  first  contemplate  the  limitations 
on  economic  freedom,  for  here  are  the  maxi- 
mum restrictions  To  win  total  war  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  must  have  many  dictatorial 
economic  powers  "fhere  must  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  giving  them  to  him  and  upholding 
him  In  them.  Moreover,  we  must  expect  a 
steady  decrease  in  economic  freedom  as  the 
war  gees  on 

We  must  start  our  thinking  with  a  dis- 
agreeable, cold,  hard  fact  That  is.  the  eco- 
nomic mea.-;ures  necessary  to  win  total  war 
are  Just  plain  Fascist  economics  It  was 
from  the  war  organization  developed  by  all 
nations,  including  the  democracies,  during 
the  first  totnl  war.  that  the  economic  depart- 
ment of  fascism  was  born. 

But  there  are  two  vast  differences  In  the 
application  of  this  sort  of  economic  system 
at  the  hands  of  democracies  or  at  the  hands 
of  dictators.  First,  in  democracies  we  strive 
to  keep  free  speech,  free  press,  free  worship, 
trial  by  Jury,  and  the  other  personal  liberties 
alive.  And  second,  we  want  to  so  design 
our  actions  that  these  Fascist  economic 
measures  are  not  frozen  Into  American  life, 
but  shall  thaw  out  after  the  war. 
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LIMIT.ATIONS   ON   FREE   SPEECH 

While  economic  freedom  must  suffer  most 
by  the  war,  we  can,  if  we  will,  and  we  must. 
keep  the  other  great  personal  freedoms  and 
their  safefuards  alive.  Live  free  speech,  free 
radio,  and  free  press  are  the  heat  that  can 
thaw  out  any  frozen  liberties. 

That  there  must  be  restraints  upon  speech 
and  the  press  against  information  to  the 
enemy  needs  no  discussion.  But  there  Is  left 
ample  room  to  free  speech  and  free  press 
through  pep-oratory  and  criticism  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  The  only  limit  on  pep 
speech,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  is  endurance  of 
the  audience.  The  use  of  free  speech  In 
criticism  requires  some  limitations  in  war. 
Criticism  Is  the  higher  art  of  protest.  The 
vocal  chords  of  democracy  are  well  trained 
for  this  pu-^pose.  We  start  the  practice  of 
protest  in  the  cradle  and  never  let  up. 

tlMITATIONS   ON   CRITICISM   OF   THE   CONDUCT   OF 
THE  WAR 

And  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  Is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  win  the  war.  We  want 
th?  war  conducted  right.  The  margins  be- 
tween victory  and  defeat  in  our  foreign  cam- 
paigns are  so  narrow  that  if  pressure  groups 
are  to  take  advantage  of  war  to  advance  their 
Interests,  or  If  we  make  blunders,  or  keep 
Incompetent  men  In  office,  or  allow  corrup- 
tion, bad  organization,  and  bad  strategy,  they 
can  bring  about  defeat.  Democracy  can  cor- 
rect mistakes  only  through  public  exposure 
and  opposition  to  them. 

The  President  has  unbelievable  burdens  In 
war;  he  deserves  e\ery  support  In  this  task. 
We  cannot  expect  him  to  watch  and  direct 
the  host  of  war  agencies  and  officials  that  we 
must  have  to  make  war.  The  Congress  and 
the  people  have  to  watch  them. 

The  enemy  may  get  mental  comfort  by 
reading  these  exposures  and  criticisms.  But 
he  will  not  get  comfort  from  the  remedy. 

Nor  should  Congress  or  citizens  be  criticized 
for  exposing  mistakes  and  wrong-doing  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  on  the  ground  that  such 
expa:iire  lowers  morale.  It  is  not  the  action 
of  the  Congre.ss  in  exposing  these  things  that 
lowers  morale:  It  Is  not  the  action  of  criti- 
cism by  citizens  that  lowers  it.  It  is  the  ter- 
rible stuff  that  is  exposed  which  lowers  mo- 
rale. However,  the  confidence  that  there  Is 
a  vigilant  public  opinion  builds  up  morale. 

But  In  these  exposures  and  criticisms  we 
must  remember  that  democracy  Is  not  cre- 
ated for  war.  It  is  not  a  war  machine.  It 
thrives  only  In  peace.  When  it  gees  to  war 
It  has  to  transform  Itself  all  over  In  each  of 
our  wars  the  administration  has  made  many 
mistakes  and  had  to  find  competent  men  by 
trial  and  error.  The  administration  must 
have  time  and  a  chance  to  create  these  new 
war  organizations  and  for  men  to  learn  their 
strange  duties.  Nor  should  these  incidents 
bring  discouragement.  We  know  that  spir- 
itual strength,  intelligence,  and  initiative 
Inherent  only  in  democracy  finally  make  their 
arms  Irresistible  In  war. 

Criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  may 
rightly  lead  to  criticism  of  public  officials  In 
a  democracy  even  the  President  Is  not  im- 
mune from  rightful  criticism.  I  ought  to 
know  something  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  that  subject.  The  President  is  not  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  people.  He  is  not  sacro- 
sanct like  the  Mikado.  Patriotism  is  not 
devotion  to  a  public  servant.  It  Is  devo- 
tion to  our  country  and  its  right  aims. 

No  public  ser\ant  can  be  free  of  criticism 
If  democracy  is  to  continue  to  live  But  the 
first  rule  of  criticism  is  that  it  must  not  take 
the  form  of  personal  detraction  and  abu.se. 
We  Americans  have  pioneered  in  the  sadistic 
and  higher  art  of  abuse — that  Is.  smearing. 
The  great  officers  who  lead  our  people  in  war 
must  have  respect  We  may  not  agree  with 
them,  but  they  are  patriotic  Americans,  giv- 
ing the  utmost  devotion  to  their  tasks.  The 
moral  limitations  on  the  liberty  to   smeax 
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should  be  increased  drastically  as  a  war 
measure. 

Generally  there  are  three  tests  of  criticism 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war.  That  Is.  it  should 
be  decent;  it  should  be  directed  to  those 
things  that  hinder  winning  the  war  and 
that  undermine  free  men  in  America,  both 
now  and  after  the  war. 

I  could  say  a  good  deal  in  criticism  of  the 
conduct  of  this  war.  But  having  been  through 
one  total  war  as  a  member  of  the  American 
War  Council.  I  know,  probably  better  than 
most  people,  the  difficulties  of  organizing  de- 
mocracy for  total  war.  Although  I  have  at 
times  wanted  to  cry  out.  yet  knowing  the 
time  needed  to  overcome  difficulties,  I  have 
suppressed  that  craving.  Nor  am  I  going  to 
criticize  the  conduct  of  the  war  now,  although 
I  may  be  permitted  to  grouse  Just  a  little  be- 
tween some  constructive  suggestions. 

REFORMING    DURING    THE    WAR 

My  first  suggestion  is  that  we  adjourn  try- 
ing to  refonn  freedom  and  to  make  America 
over  anew  socially  and  economically  during 
the  war.  This  war  is  dangerous  enough  to 
require  one  single  undevlating  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  Most  of  otir 
social  and  economic  gains  will  have  gone  by 
the  board  anyway  if  this  is  a  long  war.  After 
all,  the  great  social  gains  of  the  last  century 
were  a  mixture  of  liberty,  compassion,  unlim- 
ited sugar,  automobiles,  and  washing  ma- 
chines.   These  are  at  least  getting  scarcer. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  exercise  the 
spirit  of  reform  after  the  war  Is  over.  The 
world  Is  passing  Into  different  forms  and 
shapes  which  no  man  can  foresee.  The  things 
to  reform  will  be  far  different  from  what  they 
now  appear.  Just  now  such  efforts  divert 
the  energies  of  the  government  and  the 
people,  they  dislocate  war  effort  and  above 
all  they  create  a  thousand  frictions,  a  thou- 
sand controversies,  suspicions,  and  disinte- 
grating currents  which  destroy  unity  In  the 
people. 

I  have,  however,  felt  that  we  must  be  philo- 
sophical on  these  questions,  for  every  genera- 
tion discovers  the  world  and  Its  tasks  as  being 
all  new  and  strange  to  the  human  race.  And 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  they  do — or  we  would 
grow  too  old  and  lose  our  race  vitality. 

But  I  would  ilke  again  to  suggest  that 
total  war  is  not  new.  I  venture  the  further 
Idea  that  we  generally  have  «  little  too 
much  of  the  word  "new"  around  about.  In 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  age  of  misery  Im- 
posed by  the  last  world  war  we  have  some- 
what overworked  this  word  "new."  It  has 
become  a  signpost  to  some  easy  way  to 
escape. 

We  have  had  in  the  last  25  years  the  "new 
freedom."  the  "new  day,"  the  "new  era,"  the 
"new  outlook,"  the  "new  epoch,"  the  "new 
economy,"  the  "new  dawn,"  the  "new  deal," 
the  "new  proposal,"  and  the  "new  liberty."  I 
coined  one  of  them  myself,  but  a  newer  thing 
came  along.  Now  we  are  fighting  against  Hit- 
ler's "new  order"  and  Tojo's  "new  Asia."  This 
war  seems  to  revolve  around  the  word  "new." 
The  New  Testament  being  often  omitted. 

That  word  applies  better  to  physical  things 
.  than  to  human  forces.  Indeed,  when  the  sun 
rises  in  the  morning  we  hall  It  as  a  nsw  day. 
We  cheer  the  passing  of  the  night.  But  It  Is 
a  false  analogy  in  the  march  of  civilization. 
Our  chores  for  the  new  day  were  a.ssigned  the 
night  before.  Our  abilities  to  perform  them 
were  formed  not  only  last  year  but  over  cen- 
turies or  even  geologic  time.  If  the  new  day 
has  no  link  with  yesterday  there  will  be  chaos. 
I  wish  sometimes  we  could  change  words 
once  In  a  while.  We  might  give  some  relief 
to  the  word  "new"  by  substituting  such  ideas 
as  advance,  progress,  or  recovery.  They  would 
not  only  connote  forward  movement  but  they 
would  also  connote  that  there  were  values  in 
the  past.  They  would  connote  stability  in- 
stead of  violence. 

In  any  event,  there  Is  no  need  to  take  on 
the  load  of  a  new  social  and  economic  order 


in  the  middle  of  this  dangerous  stream.    It 
does  not  help  us  to  get  across. 

I  will  give  you  one  of  many  Instances  of 
such  added  burdens:  In  the  new  tax  bill 
there  Is  a  new  proposal  which  most  seriously 
affects  our  educational  Institutions  and  our 
public  charities.  That  new  proposal  would 
ultimately  undermine  the  Independence  of 
our  great  universities  and  colleges.  It  would 
render  them  dependent  upon  political  sub- 
sidles.  It  will  decrease  the  income  of  our 
hospitals  and  charities.  In  the  meantime,  it 
will  make  more  war  on  the  home  front  than  it 
will  pay  for  in  foreign  parts. 

SOME  EXCESSES   AND  PRI\'ATTONS  IN  FREE   SPEECH 

From  the  regions  of  the  past  I  would  like 
to  make  a  constructive  suggestion  on  both 
certain  excesses  and  certain  privations  in  free 
speech. 

INTOLERANCE 

A  few  years  ago  in  speaking  from  experi- 
ence In  the  first  World  War,  to  the  students 
of  one  of  our  universities,  I  said: 

"One  of  tlie  emotions  arising  from  that 
total  war  was  rabid  Intolerance.  National 
unity  was  essential  In  the  face  of  national 
danger.  But  impatience  of  some  people  ran 
to  Intolerances  which  themselves  brought 
limitations  not  only  on  free  speech  but  on 
other  liberties.  The  democratic  governments 
did  not  need  or  did  not  want  such  violences. 
Intolerance  did  it." 

Our  histories  of  that  war  teem  with  re- 
grets over  those  attitudes  and  proofs  that 
Intolerance  brought  many  material  and  spir- 
itual losses.  And  above  all  that  Intolerance 
did  not  contribute  to  national  unity. 

I  suppose  it  Is  asking  too  much  that  we 
would  profit  by  this  experience  of  the  last  war. 
But  today  Intolerance  at  the  hands  of  some 
self-appointed  persons  and  organizations  has 
already,  in  five  months,  risen  to  great  heights. 
Perhaps  It  Is  because  the  radio  has  multiplied 
the  voices.  Perhaps  It  Is  because  the  logic  of 
the  new  Intolerance  is  mostly  made  of  name 
calling. 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  Intoler- 
ance One  cult  undoubtedly  believes  that 
outside  the  obvious  alien-enemy  agents  and 
crackpots  who  are  In  charge  of  the  Attorney 
General  there  Is  a  great  group  of  Americans 
somewhere  in  some  dark  corner  who  want  de- 
feat. I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  sane  Ameri- 
can who  wants  defeat.    They  want  victory. 

But  the  national  gunning  for  this  phan- 
tasmagoria has  taken  In  too  much  ground. 
The  high  priests  of  this  cult  have  concluded 
that  all  those  who  were  opFwsed  to  war  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  cannot  possibly  be  patri- 
otic Americans  ever.  Or  at  least  they  are 
under  suspicion  as  being  appeasers,  compro- 
misers, various  obnoxious  bipeds,  reptiles, 
and  Cliveden  sets,  Nazi  sympathizers,  and 
sixth  columnists.  Yet  75  percent  of  the 
American  people  were  opposed  to  war  before 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Nevertheless 
this  75  percent  who  are  now  In  outer  darkness 
are  willingly  sacrificing  their  sons,  their 
brothers,  their  husbands,  and  they  are  work- 
ing and  paying  without  murmur.  And  no 
man  can  give  a  greater  proof  than  this.  Cer- 
tainly he  who  offers  his  life  for  his  covmtry 
is  not  to  be  condemned  as  unpatriotic. 

FREE    SPEECH    AND    NATIONAL    UNITY 

But  Is  all  this  name  calling  the  way  to 
national  unity?  To  have  unity  we  need  the 
healing  of  our  pre-war  differences,  not  this 
pouring  of  acid  into  the  wounds. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  this  war  has  natu- 
rally been  discovered  as  new — so  we  must  be 
philosophical  at  new  discoveries  in  intoler- 
ance. 

Prom  a  philosophical  viewpoint,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  sixth  columnists  given  a  little 
more  liberty.  They  are  defined  as  the  ones 
who  discuss  the  war  or  speculate  or  even 
criticize  in  private  conversation. 


To  a  person  who  Is  reminiscent  of  American 
life.  It  wou'.d  seem  that  particular  restraint 
is  too  drastic.  The  American  people  have 
always  been  a  debating  society.  They  get 
Immense  satisfaction  out  of  gossip.  They 
always  have  views.  They  always  speculate 
about  events.  They  are  profoundly  anxious 
over  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones  and  the 
welfare  of  their  country.  And  all  this  can- 
not be  stamped  out  of  them  by  a  hobnailed 
heel.  They  will  debate  and  speculate  on 
this  war  around  every  corner  grocery  store, 
every  logging  camp,  every  machine  shcp, 
every  family  table,  at  evm-  prrty.  whether 
It  serves  beer  or  tea.  lenv  :  ;«  r  cocktails. 
Even  If  It  Is  not  specifically  mentioned  In 
the  Constitution.  It  Is  part  of  Americans' 
inalienable  right.  All  this  is  the  stuff  that 
makes  free  men.  This  is  the  way  democracy 
resolves  Its  problems.  It  Is  not  sedition.  It 
comes  from  concern  to  win  the  war.  and  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  grouse  and  gossip  a 
little  without  being  sixth  columnists.  That 
puts  too  great  a  weight  on  our  national  safety 
valve. 

Nor  does  this  create  unity.  Unity  Is  not 
to  be  confused  with  uniformity.  When  uni- 
formity comes  we  will  have  ceased  to  be  free  * 
men.  Those  who  wculd  reduce  us  to  a  col- 
lection of  parrots  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  America.  It  is  from  our  diversity  that  we 
sharpen  our  wits,  gain  In  Initiative  and 
strength  over  regimented  peoples.  That  la 
the  whole  distance  between  the  spirit  of 
America  and  the  spirit  of  totalitarianism.  We 
have  unity  on  the  only  issue  that  count* 
now. 

After  all.  what  counts  In  war  Is— are  the 
people  willing  to  fight  and  die  '.  r  •! j  - 
try?  Are  they  willing  to  sufitr  Uit  grt-.iLt6-w 
griefs  that  can  come  to  people  In  the  low 
of  loved  ones?  Are  they  willing  to  w  'k  r:  d 
work  and  work  to  pay  and  pay  until  : ;  >  :r 
exhausted?  The  American  people  today  are 
willing  and  doing  Just  that. 

AXTinCIAL   LIFTING   OF   OLTl    MORALE 

And  I  would  like  a  ticket  to  grouse  a  little 
over  one  other  vise  of  free  speech.  Just  for 
mental  comfort  we  could  use  a  little  less 
quantity  of  free  speech  In  some  particulars. 
Some  of  us  are  getting  a  little  sensitive  over 
having  our  morale  artificially  lifted  Espe- 
cially more  often  than  once  a  week.  Our 
people  can  take  defeat  after  defeat  and  keep 
at  this  Job.  Our  people  are  not  complacent 
or  apathetic  about  this  war;  they  are  getting 
pretty  mad  at  being  told  that  they  arc  un- 
concerned and  that  "this  Is  war"  as  If  they 
do  not  know  It  with  aching  hearts  at  every 
fireside. 

We  folks  at  home  and  our  boys  In  the  camps 
can  take  anything  that  comes  In  this  war — 
and  take  It  standing  up — except  being  told 
our  morale  Is  too  low. 

OUR    THREE   TASKS    AND   THREE    SUGCES^nONS 

I  have  indicated  we  have  ioui  major  tasks 
before  the  Nation:  We  must  win  this  war 
if  we  would  preserve  liberty.  We  must  secure 
recovery  after  the  war  of  our  suspended  liber- 
ties. We  must  secure  lasting  peace  if  liberty 
Is  to  live.  We  must  again  be  prepared  to  meet 
famine  after  the  war  is  over  If  life  is  to  be 
saved  and  peace  preserved.  I  have  four  more 
suggestions  to  these  ends. 

ORGANLZA'nON    TO    WIN 

First.  To  win  the  war  we  need  develop  the 
most  effective  crganlzation  of  it.  Before  the 
last  war  ended  there  came  out  of  the  swamps 
of  the  war  organization  of  all  principal  na- 
tions the  same  formation — the  establishment 
of  a  national  war  council.  Every  nation  came 
to  It — American,  British.  French.  lulian.  and 
German. 

In  this  present  war  the  British,  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Russians,  the  Italians,  and.  I  ex- 
pect, the  Japanese  have  such  coimclls  I 
believe   the   time   has   come   when   Americ* 
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should  hav*  a  mere  definite  war  countil.  em- 
bracirut  In  its  members  the  civilian  t  eads  of 
the  great  war  agencies.  It  should  sit  directly 
with  the  President  a.s  many  time?  a  w(  •  k  as  Is 
neoeasary.  Within  such  a  body  a  vast  imcunt 
at  coordination,  overlap  and  coiiflicti  \s.  poll- 
eleB,  which  are  the  inevitable  consequrnce  of 
w»r.  cou!d  be  planed  out  Perhaps  also  It 
could  drtcur  a  little  of  these  reform*]  in  lib- 
trxj  until  after  the  war 

PK£PAXZDNESS    FOR    RXCONSTXtJCTICiN 

Second  In  the  la.st  war  we  mad-  little 
advance  preparation  to  cross  the  prt ( ipitous 
mountains  of  after-war  disorg^^nizatitu  or  of 
methods  to   recover   the  lost  freed'^-  We 

were  then  Ignorant  of  what  lay  at-  v<  e 

Icnow  more  about  It  this  time.  We  -eed  to 
thmk  out  economic  reconstruction.  We  n^.a^t 
think  out  th-^  recovery  of  freedom  A  d  that 
preparedness  can  come  only  from  or ;  tnized 
objective  research  and  public  debate  !t  must 
come  from  many  sources  and  r".°ir"  ";  "e^ 
and  not  from  government  alone  i  \  .  :e 
area  for  vigorous  speech 
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Third    The  la.st  time  we  did  net  pr 
pe«ce  making. 

We    were    told:   "Destroy    the    K.*.. 
Discu'is  peace  afterwards."     Today,  a 
L-.    "Hitler.  MasKclinl.  and  Tcjo  must 
deati-nyed.  we  cannot  discuss  peace  un 
is  done  ■ 

We  went  to  the  Peace  Conference 
animated  by  the  loftiest  and  most 
ested  ideals,  but  we  were  totally  un 
for  the  speciHc  problems  and  the 
that  had  to  be  met  at  the  [>eace  ta'  ' 
did  not  secure  much  peace 

There  must  be  Ju.^t  as  much  prcp^ 
for  peace  making;  as  there  is  for  war 
many  ways  It   is  a  mure  difficult  Jcb 
paredneas  for  war  deals  mostly  with 
men.  guns,  ships,  places,  money 
tactics  and  strn'esry      Prppnrcdi^.ess  f 
deals  larwly  with  Intanclbles,  the  set 
of  moral.  Uite'leclual.  tc.uii>nilc.  and 
forces  over  the  whole  world  which  w 
diK'»'  and  h' Id  poace 

Nor   U   th.s   alone   the   Job   of   th 
government  departments  now  enga«;ep 
It.    If  we  are  to  make  a  better  Job  of  t 
this  time  than  last,  it  will  be  berau.'^ 
llgent  public  discussion  develops  mo 
and  better  ideas  and  because  a  public 
f  tajiding  of  the  probJen^s  is  prepared  tc 
th"  solutions  made. 

t  :iTth.  Unless  we  a.-e  to  se- 
aUerrnatli  of  the  Thirty  Year.s"  W\ir.  win 
third  of  the  people  of  Europe  fell  bef 
hu.'semen  of  famine  and  pestilence,  w 
have  preparedness,  not  alone  In  Amer 
In  every  surplus  fcod  producing  count 
unless  there  be  focd  thrr'-  "a  ;'.  ^ 
tion  for  peace. 
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no  long- r  r.  ■  -  •'.^-  -:  -p  f  '  ntw 
apropos  I  f  -  --V  •  K  ^^ !  -isnted  m 
tiflcfttlon  of  r.*  "  ::■■-.'  ■"-..-in  even  the  w.-ir  itself 
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Gen«ral    Motors    Employ  rs     Bond   Dr.ve 
for   Vic'ory  | 

EX'i'ENdiOS  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  PRENTISS  M   BkOWN 

:::     I.iE  SEN.^TE  OP  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Thur   :   :.    .\fay  21   (legislative  day  of 
F'ldnv.  May  15).  1942 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Hon. 
Henry  Moreenthau.  Jr..  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  by  H.  W.  Anderson,  vice  presi- 
dent. General  Motors  Corporation,  under 
date  of  May  15.  1942.  which  sets  forth  a 
remarkable  record  which  has  been  made 
in  the  purchase  of  War  Bonds  by  em- 
ployees cf  that  corporation.  The  facts 
are  rather  astounding.  Absolutely  every 
employee  of  the  great  Buick  Motor  Co.  Is 
purchasing  War  Bonds  regularly.  Abso- 
lutely every  employee  of  the  great  Chev- 
rolet Co.  is  buying  War  Bonds  regularly. 
General  Mr>tors  Corporation  itself  has  a 
record  of  99  2  percent  of  all  employees  of 
that  corporation  buying  War  Bonds. 
That  means  that  upward  of  200.000  em- 
ployees of  that  corporation  have  agreed  to 
have  deducted  from  their  regular  salary 
checks  a  substantial  amount  for  invest- 
ment in  United  States  War  Bonds.  It 
amounts  in  the  case  of  the  corporation  as 
a  whole  to  the  amazing  sum  of  i3.756,000 
a  month.  Over  the  period  of  a  year  that 
would  mpan  an  Investment  by  the  em- 
ployees of  this  great  corporation  of  over 
$45,000,000.  The  figures  are  so  remark- 
able that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  this  letter,  together  with  the  tab- 
ular list  attached,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
P'^rd  X  of  the  Record. 

1 1  re  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  table  ^ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

CiNijiAL  MoToas  Corporation, 

i\'cw  York  N.  Y..  May  15.  1042. 

il^„     ilfNKT  MOSGENTHAU,  JH., 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Washington,  D  C. 

My  Dfas  Mr  Secretart:  Mr.  Gamble,  of 
your  office.  Inquired  as  to  the  restilt  achieved 
from  the  campaign  starting  on  April  16  to 
increase  participation  In  the  purchase  of  War 
Bf^rds. 

"Ibis  campaign  was  known  as  the  General 
Motors  employees  bond  drive  for  victory. 

We  are  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  from  an 
employee  participation  cf  31 ';i  percent  as  of 
April  1.  the  pjTtlclpatlon  of  all  General  Motors 
employees  new  stands  at  99  2  percent  as  a 
result  of  this  drive.  As  a  percent  of  the  pay 
roll,  the  participation  of  employees  Increased 
from  1.9  percent  for  March  to  6.9  percent  for 
April. 

General  Motors  has  97  plants  and  tmlts 
within  the  United  States.  Employees  of  each 
of  these  unit.s  have  subscribed  for  and  pur- 
cha.^ed  War  Bonds  far  In  excess  of  otir  expec- 
M;ons  In  84  of  these  units.  100  percent 
of  the  employees  are  purchasing  War  Bonds. 
In  the  remaining  13  units,  between  95  and 
09  9  p.-rcent  of  employees  are  participating. 

There  is  attached  a  list  of  General  Motors 
plants  and  units  and  the  percent  of  partld- 
pa':;on  of  each  of  them 
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The  bond  drive  was  developed  and  directed 
by  experienced  executives  of  the  corporation, 
with  splendid  cooperation  from  all  employ- 
ees. In  the  mass  meetings  various  repre- 
sentatives of  employees  played  an  active  part 
In  building  up  patriotic  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm fur  the  entire  program 

In  reviewing  the  foregoing  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  short  period  cf  time 
since  the  drive  started.  Among  the  points 
stressed  in  the  promotion  of  bonds  sales 
were  the  following: 

1.  Piirnlshing  necessary  funds  for  the  war 
effort. 

2.  E'tabllshlng  reserves  to  help  carry  em- 
ploj'ees  through  any  post-war  readjustments. 

3  Constructively  decreasing  available  pur- 
chasing power  In  line  with  diminishing  sup- 
plies of  consumer  goods. 

The  employees  In  the  plants  are  ruirently 
averaging  48  hours  of  work  per  week  and 
earnings  have  been  stabilized  at  high  levels. 
Earnings  were  low  during  December.  January, 
and  February  as  a  result  of  the  curta.lment 
of  nondefcnse  production. 

While  the  results  are  gratifying  to  date, 
the  next  phase  of  the  program  will  be  directed 
toward  encouraging  employees  to  increase 
their  weekly  or  monthly  subscriptions  The 
slogan  wUl  be:  "Not  less  than  one  bond  per 
employee  per  month." 

We  anticipate  an  increase  In  weekly  and 
monthly  subscriptions  as  the  war  program 
develops  and  hours  of  work  and  overtime  pay 
are  Increase . 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  appreciation  for  the  help  and  co<3pera- 
tion  we  have  received  from  the  Tr(?asury 
Department  in  preparing  this  campaign  and 
which  we  feel  contributed  materially  to  its 
success. 

Very  truly  yours. 

HW   Anderson, 

Vice  President. 
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HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1942 

M:  V\  .\D.<'vVORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  have  become  so  bold 


as  to  ask  leave  to  address  the  House  for 
as  short  a  period  as  1  minute.  I  do  so 
because  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  make 
a  very  important  decision  and  to  ask  the 
assistance  of  my  friends  here  in  the  mak- 
ing of  it. 

The  facts  are  as  follows:  On  May  15 
there  appeared  a  leading  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  which  I  read, 
and  on  May  16.  convinced  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  editorial  knew  a  good  many 
things  that  were  not  so.  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  him  at  the  office  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  New  York  City. 

Every  morning  since  then  I  have  bor- 
rowed a  copy  of  the  Herald  Tribune  and 
with  bated  breath  have  searched  it  to 
see  if  my  letter  was  printed.  The  search 
has  been  in  vain.  I  may  hav'e  addressed 
it  incorrectly  because  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Herald  Tribune  has  not  any 
editor. 

However,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to 
see  to  it  that  this  letter  of  mine  has  some 
sort  of  destination,  a  respectable  one; 
therefore.  I  am  asking  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  every  one  of  you,  to  give 
your  assent  that  it  be  interred  in  a  re- 
spectable burial  ground,  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  letter  I  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tiibune.  dated  May 
16,  1942.  is  as  follows: 

Mat  16,  1942. 
The  Editor.  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

New  York.  li^Y. 
Dear  Sir:  I  hove  just  rend  the  leading  edi- 
torial In  the  Herald  Tribune  of  yesterday. 
Friday.  May-  15  Frankly.  I  am  both  de- 
pressed and  amazed  that  such  an  attack 
should  be  leveled  at  Memtiers  of  Congress  In 
connection  v^-ith  this  X-card  affair  Whether 
Intended  or  not,  the  editorial  creates  a  com- 
pletely false  impression,  not  only  as  to  the 
issuance  of  the  cards  themselves,  but  as  to 
the  inescapable  obligations  imposed  upon 
Members.  First,  how  did  we  Members  get 
the  cards?  Did  we  ask  for  them?  We  did 
not.  Did  any  one  of  us  have  anything  to  do 
with  drafting  the  regulations  governing  their 
distribution?  Not  one  of  us.  Tliose  regula- 
tions were  drawn  by  the  appropriate  cffl- 
clals  in  Office  of  Price  Administration  with- 
out the  slightest  interference  from  Congress. 
We  were  notified  to  present  ours^elves  in  per- 
son within  a  specified  period  of  time.  Upon 
doing  so.  we  filled  cut  a  certain  question- 
naire, giving  information  as  to  residence  ad- 
dress, car  engine  number,  make  and  type  of 
car  This  done,  the  clerk  in  charge  of  the 
distribution  handed  us  our  cards.  Upon 
examining  them  we  found  that  they  entitled 
us  to  purchase  gasoline  without  restriction 
for  cars  used  in  the  performance  of  rur 
duties.  Incidentally,  we  are  now  Informed 
that  something  like  15.000  of  these  X  cards 
have  been  distributed  in  Waslilngton.  of 
which  something  ilke  200  were  given  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congreis.  Contrary  to  the  suggestion 
contained  in  the  cartoon  published  on  ycur 
editorial  page,  there  was  no  politics  in  It 
whatsoever. 

Evidently  the  managers  of  this  rationing 
system,  all  officials  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  made  up  their  minds  that 
a  Member  cf  Congress  could  not  perform  the 
duties  and  meet  the  obligations  of  his  office 
with  either  an  A  or  a  B  card.  A  Congressman 
has  to  go  to  and  from  his  work  at  the  Capi- 
tol, and  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of 
his  constituents  he  must  make  frequent  calls 
at  the  Executive  departments — all  of  them  on 
official  governmental  business.  He  does  all 
this  at  his  own  expense  By  contrast,  officials 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
who  cume  to  the  Capitol  to  discuss  govern- 


mental matters  with  Members  of  the  Congr« 
are  transixirted  generally  In  Government  cars 
with  no  expanse  to  the  pa.ssenger.  Were  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  attempt  to  meet  the.<se 
obligations  by  walking  or  by  resorting  to  th» 
street  railways,  he  would  consume  so  much 
time  that  it  would  he  exceedingly  difficult,  if 
not  Impossible,  for  him  to  perform  his  other 
duties,  such  as  attending  the  sessions  of  the 
Congress.  ccnBtantly  recurring  committee 
meeungs,  receiving  large  numbers  of  visitors, 
and  answering  a  mountain  of  mall.  You  may 
dcubt  this  but  I  am  stating  the  fact.  In 
order  to  change  the  fact  you  will  have  to 
achieve  some  extraordinary  changes  in  the 
American  conception  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

Another  thing  in  your  editorial  prompts  me 
to  further  observations.  It  Is  that  sneering 
reftrence  to  a  Congressman  visiting  Army 
camps.  If  It  Is  silly,  as  you  imply,  for  a  Con- 
gressman to  dc  sych  a  thing,  then  I  suspect 
I  am  i'.brut  the  silliest  man  down  here.  Since 
December  of  1940.  when  we  first  began  to 
mobll.ze  and  build  a  new  army.  I  have  per- 
sonally visited  11  major  Army  camps  or  can- 
tonments— from  Fort  Devtns.  Mass,  at  the 
east,  to  Fort  Riley.  Kans..  at  the  west,  and  to 
Camp  Stewart,  Ga..  at  the  south. 

I  have  made  these  trips  by  train  and  In  my 
own  car.  driving  myself — all  ""on  my  own." 
with  the  exception  of  one  short  trip  made 
In  an  Army  car.  Incidentally.  I  did  the  same 
thing  during  World  War  No  1.  "Why  have 
I  done  It?"  you  ask  Bt'cause  I  want  to 
keep  informed  about  the  Army.  I  want  to 
know  how  It  Is  being  fed.  clothrd.  and  housed. 
I  want  to  know  about  the  health  and  the 
spirit  of  the  men.  I  want  to  know  about  the 
progress  being  made  In  equipping  and  train- 
ing I  have  teen  thousands  of  men  engaged 
in  nearly  every  phase  of  training  In  the 
ground  Army.  I  have  talked  with  privates 
and  sergeants  and  captains  and  generals,  and 
from  those  conversations  have  done  my  best 
to  learn  how  the  officers  were  planning  and 
the  men  were  responding.  From  long  expe- 
rience I  am  convinced  this  is  the  only  way  a 
man  can  learn  something  about  the  Army. 
And  I  submit  that  having  learned  It.  that 
man  is  better  able  to  pass  reliable  Judgment 
upon  Army  legislation  which  comes  before 
the  Congress  from  time  to  time,  much  of  It 
of  vital  importance.  Your  editorial  holds  all 
this  up  to  ridicule.  Nevertheless.  I  am  going 
to  go  on  with  It  whenever  I  get  a  chance,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  Just  as  careful  as  pos- 
sible in  the  use  of  gasoline. 

Finally,  the  concluding  sentence  of  your 
editorial  predicts  that  the  holders  of  X  cards 
are  going  to  hide  themselves  away,  lest  the 
public  .dentify  and  denounce  them.  Lest  you 
believe  that  I  shall  thus  crawl  Into  a  hole,  let 
me  say  that  I  do  not  d2ny  my  Identity  as  the 
possessor  of  an  X  card.  I  propose  to  retain 
it  and  to  use  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in 
the  public  service — and  for  no  other  purpose. 
I  must  close  now.  get  into  my  car,  and  go 
to  tho  War  Department. 
S.ncerely  yours, 

J.  W.  WAD3WOETH, 

Thirty-ninth  District.  New  York. 
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I  asked  permis.sion  to  answei  t 
torial  throuah  the  columns  of  t 
Urday  Evening  Post,  but  this  per 
was  denied.  I  shall  now  an 
through  the  only  medium  left  to 
a  Representative  of  ti  A 
and  that  is  'h>'  floor  c:  ■ :.'  H 

CONCRISSIi   N         !    f-  '  RD. 

The  Satuiuai  Lvenlns  Post's  ehltnrlal 
wound  up  by  stating  that  If  mr  views 
arc  carried  out— 

Thr  r  '  '•crt  will  knr^w  thry  hnvf  no 

hopr  o{     ,         i  lu  »ny  wurlU  »y«tiM  »  which 
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In  other  words.  If  my  views 
rlt>d  out.  we  will  never  mnnRreltft 
lea  and  drag  her  people  down  lu  t 
of  the  Japanese 

The  Post  could   Ui'i    have  pu 
greater   ctimpliment.    Ood    fo 
America  shtuild  ever  sink  to  that 
Ood  forbid  that  my  country  s 
aink  Into  the  implacable  mire  o 
grelum 

Tills  editorial  did  not  wuiml  1 
Saturday  Kveninu  Post,     8had< 
Jamin  F       >   ■    ■ !     '<ium1er  ot  ■ 
Ileal  lot;       V.  I.^.i  tl.l  -he  P()-«t  bt 

advocate  of  race  am:iluamnttoi\? 

But    th'    !*  ..s   that   my 

against  ii  •    ■  ..        <  ouid  have  iv' 
plRUded  \v.  !!•,.    H(  u  I'^tan." 

Just  why  t^  ■'  ■  '  '    !    of  the  s 
Evontng  Post   i  :■,  :  k      lit  my  ,i 
the  Japs  would  b*     -;  ,  :.iuded  t 
and  his  gang  is  one  of  iho  un.scn 
t«ries  of  this  war.     Someone  .si. 
form  the  editor  of  the  Post  that 
at  war  with  b^  ":   G-  ;  rr.  iir 
as  well  as  wUii  I'  i  y 

Not  only  Is  Japan  an  ally 
many  and  Italy  but  every  J 
in  this  country  is  a  spy  fo; 
Mussolini. 

The  Post  goes  en  to  say: 

But  the  Misslsslpptan  art;ued  f'.i 
all     Japanese,     simply     because 
Japanese,  can  never  become  Amer 
condemned  them  all  a*  "aliens  in 
and  proposed  that  Japanese  born  n 
even    the    children    of    Japanese    b<i 
should    be   deported    at    the    carlies 
tunlty     He  insisted  that  all  Japanese 
because  of  their  race,   "are    paean 
philosophy,   atheistic   In   their  belle 
In    their    allegiance,     and    antagoii^stlc 
everything  for  which  we  stand  ' 

The  editor  then  proceeds  to 
me  and  accu<:e  me  of  raising  t 
Issue.     I:    :•  '^:.-   '•  •  -  •   :■  ;r.  :.  i    '.. 
and   tt- 
Japan   : 
flict.  .-^ 
and     L 
,  Japiinesf 

few  .:.t.\  ^  .u.',  u  ifj ;.!;;;  u.  \i:v  A 
and  EnKluh  ptvple  said: 

W»  nwui  d«'«iroy  them  p«.)Ut  > 
culturally  Our  Nippoucw  ►! 
doiuin«t«  tht  wvirld. 
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In  other  words,  they  would  destroy  the 
civilization  of  the  English-speaking  white 
people,  the  Anglo-Saxon  civillzaiicn.  It 
you  please,  and  replace  it  with  the 
paganistic,  atheistic,  degraded  culture  of 
Japan. 

But  the  Pest  tries  to  twist  the  meaning 
of  my  remarks  to  make  it  appear  as  an 
atta(  k  on  the  Chinese  also.  The  Japs 
think  they  are  a  superior  race  to  that  of 
the  Chinese  whom  they  are  trying  to 
destroy. 

But  the  dominant  passion  of  the 
Japane.se  today  Is  their  hatred  of  the 
white  people  of  England  and  the  United 
Spates.  Tneie  can  be  no  compromise 
with  them  We  much  get  rid  of  them 
now. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  In  my  speech 
of  February  23.  1942: 

It  Is  being  argued  In  some  quarters 
that  we  di  not  have  the  constitutional 
right  to  h\ndle  the  Japanese  who  are 
b<irn  In  this  country.  Th-y  take  the 
po.sition  thAt  the.se  Japanese  are  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  entitled  to  the  same 
rlKlit.s  as  are  the  descendants  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. I  most  emphatically  deny  that 
assertion.  These  Japane;.  are  not  cltl- 
itens  of  the  United  States  and  never  can 
be  The  clxu.se  of  the  Con.siltutlon  upon 
which  thljt  argument  rcllea  reads  aa 
follows; 

All  pvrtoiui  born  or  nniurnliNrd  In  thv 
Unurd  SUttK,  niul  auhjvct  to  ih«  jurl»(tiction 
thrr«Kir,  nrr  cltiKriiii  uf  Uic  United  HtMtn  and 
u(  the  Stall  wherein  they  r*«ldt. 

My  contention  Is  that  these  Japanese 
do  not  come  within  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution.  Their  parents  could  not 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
under  our  laws,  but  remained  citizens 
of  Japan.  Lt^gally  they  were  mere  visi- 
tors to  our  shores,  and  when  their  chil- 
dren were  born  they  became  citizens  of 
Japan;  and  being  citizens  of  Japan  their 
r'nldren  also  took  the  same  status. 
While  born  in  the  United  States,  they 
did  not  become  citizens  because  they 
were  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  but  were  subjects  of  Japan.  I 
k:,  A  that  a  different  positii)n  was  once 
laKvii  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Slates  in  the  case  of  United  States 
V  W  ;-  Kim  Ark  (169  U.  S.  Reports,  p. 
64 J  ,  .:.  the  face  of  a  powerful  dissenting 
opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller.  I  believe 
that  Judge  Fuller  was  entirely  correct  in 
his  dissenting  opinion,  and  that  if  this 
matter  were  put  before  the  Supreme 
Court  today  tht  decision  of  the  Court  at 
that  time  would  be  reversed,  and  Chief 
Justice  Fullers  position  would  be  sus- 
tained. I  know  the  American  people 
would  sustain  him. 

I  .[  dissenting  opinion,  Chief  Jus- 

tice Fuiier  said: 

I  cannot  concur  In  the  opinion  and  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court  In  thit  c«m. 

The  propu^itiun  u  thai  a  child  born  In  thta 
country  of  purt<nta  who  w«r«  not  citlMua  of 
'  .-  r  •  I  s  i  r«.  and  under  il»«»  Uwa  of 
•i  .  1      V     .  IV  and  ot  the  Uhiird  auic* 

c\iuld  not  brcuinr  nuch—na  wm  the  tMt  from 
\h«  beginning  of  the  Oovernmeni  In  rMp«et 
ot  the  ciMa  uf  alirna  to  wbich  tlic  partute  lu 


this  Instance  belonged — Is  from  the  moment 
of  his  birth  a  c;tlzcn  of  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  the  first  cliui«e  cf  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  any  act  of  Congress  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The  argument  Is  that  although  the  Con- 
stitution prior  to  that  amendment  nowhere 
attompted  to  define  the  words  "citizen  of  the 
United  States"  and  "natural-lxJrn  citizens" 
as  used  therein,  yet  that  It  must  be  Inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  the  English  common- 
law  rule  which  made  the  place  of  birth  the 
criterion  of  natlonallly;  that  that  rule  was 
In  force  lu  all  the  English  Colonlesi  upon 
this  continent  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  in  the 
United  Stntea  afterward,  and  continued  to 
prevail  under  the  Constitution  as  originally 
established;  and  that  before  the  enuolmenl 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866  and  the 
adoption  Of  the  conitltuilonul  omeniment, 
all  white  persona,  at  least,  born  wItMn  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  SUMea,  vhether 
children  of  citltens  or  of  foreigners,  oxcept- 
ing  only  children  of  ambaaaadors  or  public 
miniiiers  of  a  foreign  government,  were 
native-born  cltirens  of  the  United  Stntea. 

Thus  the  fourteenth  amendment  is  held 
to  be  merely  declaratory  except  that  it  brings 
all  persons,  irrespective  of  color,  within  the 
acope  of  the  alleged  rule  and  puts  that  rule 
beytind  the  control  of  the  legislative  power. 

if  the  conclUHion  of  the  mujurlty  opinion 
la  correct,  then  the  children  of  citusena  of 
the  United  States,  who  have  been  born  abroiul 
■liico  July  38,  1868,  when  the  amendment 
was  declared  ratified,  were,  and  are.  alltna, 
unleM  they  have,  or  shall  on  attaining  ma- 
jority become  citl»ens  by  nnturallruUon  in 
the  United  States;  and  no  statutory  provi- 
sion to  the  contrary  la  uf  any  force  ui  effect. 
Aiut  children  who  are  Nliriii  by  descent,  but 
born  on  our  soil,  are  exempted  from  tie  exer> 
eiae  nf  the  power  to  exclude  or  to  expel  aliens. 
or  any  doss  of  aliens,  ao  often  maintained 
by  this  court,  an  exemption  apparently  dis- 
regarded by  the  acts  In  respect  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  persons  of  Chinese  descent. 

Obviously,  where  the  Constitution  deals 
With  common-law  rights  and  uses  common- 
Inw  phraseology.  Its  language  should  be  read 
in  the  light  of  the  common  law;  but  when 
the  question  arises  as  to  what  constitutes 
citizenship  of  the  Nation,  Involving,  as  it  does, 
international  relations,  and  political,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  civil  status,  interna- 
tional principles  must  be  considered,  and, 
unless  the  municipal  law  of  England  appears 
to  have  been  afBrmatively  accepted,  It  can- 
not be  allowed  to  control  in  the  matter  of 
construction. 

Nationality  is  essentially  a  polltlcU  idea, 
and  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  public  law. 
Hence,  Mr  Justice  Story,  in  Shanks  v.  Dupont 
(3  Pet.  242,  248),  said  that  the  incapacities  of 
femes  covert,  at  common  law.  "do  net  reach 
their  political  rights,  nor  prevent  tl  eir  ac- 
quiring or  losing  a  national  character.  Thase 
political  rights  do  not  stand  upon  the  mere 
doctrines  of  municipal  law,  applicable  to  or- 
dinary transactions,  but  stand  upon  the  more 
general  principles  of  the  law  of  nations," 

In  this  dissenting  opinion.  Justice 
Fuller  quotes  from  Vattel,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  authorities  on  Interna- 
tional law.    In  that  connection,  he  says: 

Before  the  revolution,  the  views  of  the  pub- 
licists had  been  thus  put  by  Vattel :  "The 
natives,  or  nutural-born  citizens,  are  those 
born  In  the  country,  of  parents  who  are  clti- 
ni-na.  As  the  aoclety  cannot  exist  ard  per- 
petuate it«'lf  otherwise  than  by  the  children 
uf  the  cititfena,  thv>ae  children  naiuinlly 
follow  the  condition  of  their  fathera,  and  avic* 
re^d  to  all  their  righta.  The  aocitty  is  »up< 
poaed  to  desiit  thli,  in  consequcnct  ot  whot 
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It  owes  to  Its  own  preservation:  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed, ns  matter  of  course,  that  each  citizen. 
on  entering  Into  society,  reserves  to  his  chil- 
dren the  right  of  becoming  members  of   It. 
The  country  of  the  fathers  is  therefore  that 
of  the  children;  and  these  become  true  citl- 
rens  merely  by  their  tacit  consent.    We  shall 
soon  see  whether,  on  their  coming  to  the  years 
of  discretion,  they  may  renounce  their  right, 
and  what  thoy  owe  to  the  society  in  which 
they  were  born.    I  say  that.  In  order  to  be  of 
the  country,  It  Is  necessary  that  a  person  be 
born  of  a  father  who  Is  a  citizen;  for,  if  he  Is 
born  thereof  a  foreigner,  It  will  be  only  the 
place  of  his  birth  and  not  his  country"  (loook 
I,  ch.  19.  No,  212).     "The  true  bond  which 
connects  the  child  with  the  body  politic  Is  not 
the  mutter  of  nn  inanlmiUe  piece  of  land  but 
the  moral  relations  of  his  parentage.     The 
place   of  birth  produces  no  change  in  the 
rule  thnt   children  follow   the   condition  of 
their  fathers,  for  U  Is  not  naturnlly  the  place 
of  birth  that  gives  rights,  but  extraction  " 

In  concluding  his  dissenting  opinion 
Chief  Justice  Fuller  snys: 

•It  Is  not  to  be  admitted  that  the  chlldien 
of  persons  to  situated  beiome  citizens  by  the 
accident  of  b'rth  On  the  contrary,  1  am  of 
opinion  thnt  the  President  and  Senate  by 
tjea:y,  nj\d  the  Congress  by  naturalization, 
have  the  power  notwilhstaiullng  the  four- 
ttcnth  umendmrnt,  to  p»e*cribe  that  all  |;er- 
aoi\«  of  n  p.\rtlc\ilnr  race,  or  their  children, 
cannot  become  citl/ens,  and  that  it  results 
that  the  consent  to  allow  i«uoh  persons  to 
come  into  and  rwlde  wlthm  our  geographical 
llmita  tio, «  net  carry  with  it  the  impoHitiou 
of  citiii'.eniihip  upon  chiltlreu  horn  to  them 
while  III  thi«  rovinli'V  under  nuh  unifent,  Hi 
spite  of  tvraty  luitl  htntutc. 

In  other  words,  the  fourteenth  ntnendment 
does  not  exclude  from  clti»en.'hlp  by  birth 
children  born  in  the  United  States"  ot  pnients 
pcrmnneiilly  located  thfrtln  and  who  mih'lit 
thcm.selves  become  citizens;  nrr,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  it  arbitrarily  make  citizens  of  chil- 
drei:  born  In  the  Unittd  S'.atcs  cf  parents  who, 
according  to  the  will  of  their  native  govern- 
ment and  of  this  Government,  are  and  must 
remain  aliens." 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  con- 
tention that  since  these  Japanese  could 
not  become  citizens  of  this  country  but 
remain  citizens  of  Japan,  their  legal 
status  was  that  of  visitors  to  our  shores 
and  their  children  became  subjects  of 
Japan  and  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  their  children's  children 
assumed  the  same  status. 

The  truth  of  the  business  is  that  these 
facts  have  been  recognized  by  Japan 
from  the  beginning,  and  by  these  Japa- 
nese themselves.  When  these  children 
are  born  their  names  are  registered  with 
the  Japanese  consul,  who  sends  them  in 
to  Tokyo  where  they  are  registered  as 
Japanese  citizens  entitled  to  all  rights  as 
such,  just  the  same  as  if  they  had  been 
born  on  Japanese  soil.  They  never  can 
become  Americans.  There  is  a  racial  and 
a  religious  difference  they  can  never  over- 
come. They  arc  pagan  in  their  philos- 
ophy, atheistic  In  their  beliefs,  alien  in 
their  allegiance,  and  antagonistic  to 
everything  for  which  we  stand. 

Thl.s  Is  one  of  ihe  mo.si  momentous 
quest lon.s  ihut  has  confront ed  our  people 
in  a  thousand  years,  and  I.  for  one.  am  In 
favor  of  inictlng  H  .squarely  and  deciding 
it  in  our  favor  by  dcclarlnu  that  no  Japa- 
nese can  ever  become  a  cltlaen  of  the 
United  Stales  but  that  they  arc  aliens 


In  cur  midst  and  should  be  deported  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 
Let  us  save  America  for  Americans. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1942 

Mr.  W  '  : 'l^'FF  of  M'chlgan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  new  develops  that  the  gaso- 
line rationing,  which  has  already  ."^o 
gravely  upset  the  dally  routine  of  the  cit- 
izens of  17  Eastern  Slates  and  which  Is 
to  be  made  Natlon-wldo  according  to  re- 
ports. Is  not  because  there  Is  a  shortage 
of  ga.sollne  uut  becntise  there  Is  a  shortage 
of  rubb;>r.  What  has  become  of  the  more 
than  a  half  u  million  tons  of  slock  rubber 
we  had  on  hand  on  DecembPr  7?  What 
has  been  d'>ne  toward  eollecilng  and  utt- 
llEinB  the  several  mlUlon  tons  of  used 
rubber  available  and  scattered  through- 
out the  cout  try,' 

It  Is,  of  course,  a  military  .secret ,  and 
properly  s".  *8  to  what  the  .vituatUm  l»i 
with  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  It  has  be- 
come cltar  that  the  purpose  of  the  nu~ 
thoritU\H  In  rullonlng  gasoline  Is  to  get 
the  cars  oft  the  roads  and  conserve  rub- 
ber tires.  Since  this  Is  the  case  the  peo- 
ple may  expect  more  stringent  ratlonlnp 
of  gasoline  than  they  have  already  ex- 
perienced, because  that  is  the  only  way 
in  which  automobiles  can  be  kept  off  the 
roads  and  the  rubber  tires  conserved  for 
possible  military  use  later  on. 

This  condition  of  affairs  aggravates  the 
inexpressibly  unpatriotic.  If  not  treason- 
able, actions  of  some  of  our  great  indus- 
tries. If  the  charges  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  are  true  that  that 
company,  through  cartel  agreements 
with  the  I.  G.  Farben  of  Germany,  de- 
liberately delayed  the  production  of 
butyl  rubber  substitute  in  this  country, 
then  that  company  stands  guilty  of  ac- 
tions which  can  be  characterized  as  little 
short  of  treason. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  is  not  alone, 
however,  to  blame  for  derelictions  in  con- 
nection with  our  rubber  supply.  There 
has  been  a  definite  effort  within  the  ad- 
ministration itself  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  butadiene  synthetic  rubber 
plants  in  this  country  which  could  manu- 
facture a  rubber  substitute  better  in 
quality  than  the  natural  product,  at  a 
very  low  price,  from  waste  farm  prod- 
ucts and  from  surplus  stored  grains.  It 
is  a  situation  dreadful  In  Us  r.spects  that 
we  should  be  sending  our  boy.<  to  the  far 
place.s  of  the  world  to  fight  without  ade- 
quate equipment  while  political  groups 
within  the  administration  on  the  one 
hand,  industrial  groups  on  the  other 
hand,  and  racketeelng  labor  leaders  In 
between,  all  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre 
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vent  the  production  of  adequate  rubber, 
and  other  equipment  and  supplies  in  this 
country. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  those 
citizens  who  must  submit  to  laying  up 
their  automobiles  because  of  lack  of  rub- 
ber, ought  to  know  the  truth  about  this 
thing.  The  truth  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration itself  has  been  derelict  in  not 
having  long  ago  moved  to  establish  syn- 
thetic rubber  production  plants.  The 
action  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co..  it  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  correct,  is  des- 
picable beyond  words. 

The  American  people  should  rise  up 
in  righteous  wrath  and,  with  an  Insist- 
ence which  would  accept  no  denial,  de- 
mand that  the  administration  move  to 
correct  these  evil  conditions  which  are 
necessarily  bound  to  result  In  the  nerd- 
less  death  and  injury  of  thousands  of  our 
American  boy.s  before  this  war  Is  over. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JCf^NlNrS  RANDOl.rH 

or  WViT  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  RBPRISINTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  21,  1942 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  Speaker.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  participate  In  the  ob- 
,vervance  of  I  Am  An  American  Day  at 
Morgantown.  W.  Va..  this  past  Sunday. 
I  was  Impressed  with  the  speeches  and 
general  spirit  of  native-born  and  natu- 
ralized citizens  who  took  part.  I  be- 
lieve excerpts  from  the  talks  to  be  worth 
printing  In  the  Record. 

Floyd  B.  Cox,  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  said: 

America's  citlzen.ship  is  one  of  ideals,  rather 
than  birth.  There  is  no  common  blood  tie 
linked  with  a  distinct  language  or  ^  sepa- 
rate cultural  heritage,  like  the  Nazi  state. 
America  claims,  and  can  claim,  all  of  Europe's 
nations,  all  of  Europw  s  cultures  as  her 
parents.  •  •  •  This  feeling  lor  America 
cannot  be  expresseo  more  touchingly  than 
Archibald  MacLeish  ha.s  done  It  In  his  Amer- 
ican Letter  when  he  wrote: 

"It  Is  a  strange  thing  to  be  an  American. 
Neither  a  place  it  is  nor  a  bleed  name. 
America  is  West  and  the  wind  blowing — 
America  is  neither  a  land  nor  a  people — 
America  Is  alone." 

E.  E.  Hamstead,  Morgantown  attorney, 
spoke  as  follows: 

We  ate  celebrating  this  day  all  over  the 
Nation  by  gatherings  such  as  this,  not  Just 
to  proudly  say  "I  am  mi  American, "  although 
we  rightly  may,  but  rather  lo  pledge  to  our- 
Bclves  nnd  each  other  that  this  chmahed 
pride  shall  never  perish  but  shall  evcrlaat- 
mgly  endure,  not  only  for  ui*  and  our  chil- 
dren but  shall  c*)me  In  proper  time  to  be 
rehptcied  by  all  the  people  of  the  earth. 

Dr.  Paul  Flowers,  of  West  Virginia 
University,  declared: 

The  totalitarian  dictators  have  ^worn 
eternal  bate  and  Uamnalluu  upon  Uic  luc- 
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dom  of  the  press,  and  upon  all  th 
fre«d()m5  dear  Xf>  the  heart  of  man 
m    the    Uiiite<i    -  cf    America 

aClrraed  cur  C'  .on  to  the 

the  press,  and   to  all   these  ether   t 
An   ancient  wise  man  proclaimed.  ' 
knew  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shal 
free  "     And  as  we  Americans  turn 
testimonial    mef>tlng   on    this   May 
let  us  Ro  with  the  re.vDiutlon  that 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shaii 
free. 
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Rebecca  C.  Conway,  stated 

By  free  speech  we  do  not  mean 
Idle  gripping  speech  that  so  many  ol 
thoughtful  of  the  harm  done,  so  o 
dulg»  In.  but  we  do  mean  construct* 
perate,   and  enlightening    criticism 
cu£sion     which    shall     gradually 
terms  of  a  lasting  peace  without  w 
tory  will  be  only  a  little  better  thn 
feat. 
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Dr.  Robert  Clark  said: 

The  Atlantic  Charter  proclaimed 
dent  Rcusevelt  and  Mr    Churchill 
so    far    as    it    went.      Our     war     ai 
further  definition  and  clarifying,  to 
that    all    people    under.-tand    thp    i 
which  we  stand  and  the  princ. 
a   new   order    in    the    Atlantic 
in  the  east  and  in  the  west — wiii  be 
If  such  alms  were  formulated  in  a 
with  principles  of  Justice  and  ho 
proclaimrd  with  sincerity  it  would 
most  favorable  factor  in  determin:: 
titude    of    neutral    nations   as   well 
suppressed  factions  in  countries  at 
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JudKC  Minter  L.  Wilson,  of  the  llonon- 
Kalta  County  Circuit  Court,  expressed  the 
belief  that — 

The    gangster    nations    threaten 
two  sides     I  hear  only  a  few  trembl: 
This  Nation  is  strong  and   virile  an 
geous.     If  we  find  people  everywhere 
willing  to  risk  their  lives  for  some 
can  there  be  any  dcubt    about   the 
and  valcr  of  cur  people  when  the  fa 
wbole  Nation   Is  at  stake.     Th  s  Na 
not  retreat.    There  is  no  force  on 
can  shake  it. 


in  1 


Sheriil  Clarence  E.  Johnson  dtjclared 
The  Bill  of  Rights  was  drawn  up 
people  in  order  to  guarantee  their  r 
hum.Tn  beings  In  a  lard  where  all   i 
created  eqi;al      The   Bill   of  R.ghts 
to  you  what  we  are  fighting  fcr  her^ 
United  States  and  also  that  which  thi 
Nations  are  fighting  for— Freedom 

Citizen  Samuel  Stein  set  forth  tjhe  idea 
that— 


Now  that  religion  Is  mocked  at  In 
ta'.itarlan    countries — new    that    ma 
being  pressed  into  a  mold  of  pagani 
that  millions  are  denied  the  fund.n 
Inaher.able  freedom  of  humm  ccnsc 
■  the  great  c^.a^cuge  to  us. 
a-j    .-Irving    people — to    hold    a 
torco  of  freedom  and  libertv. 


rae  1 


American  Legion  Commander 
Gardner  said: 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  prophet 
present  myself  in  the  office   of  one 
read  the  future   but  it  Is  safe  to  say 
headlines  during  the  coming  year  w 
startling  as  they  were  m  the  one 
stead    of    Pearl    Harbor.    Bataan 
will  it  be  Panama,  the  Golden  Gate 
York?     Perhans  the  new«pnper  head 
read   Tckyo.   Rome.   Berlin?     Well, 
wail  and  see      It   suffices  for   us.   t. 
an  American  Day,  to  stand  firm,  to 
the  silk  g'ove^  of  diplomacy  and  p;c 
sledge  hammer  of   total   war      Tne 
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cast  December  7  and  there  can  be  no  stopping 
new  until  tne  Mikado  and  dictators  realize 
once  and  for  all  the  text  of  the  Holy  Writ,  "He 
that  taketh  up  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword,"  and  the  world  will  be  free  ajs  you 
and  I. 

Maj.  Donald  L.  Sibray,  of  the  Morgan- 
town  ordnance  works,  stated: 

There  are  no  slaves  In  the  armies  of  the 
United  States.  All  the  soldiers,  the  sailers, 
the  marines  cf  this  democracy  are  freemen 
fighting  only  as  freemen  can  fight,  for 
slaves  and  vassals  are  incapable  of  under- 
standing that  for  which  freemen  tight. 
They  are  incapable  not  through  inherent 
lack  of  soul  or  mind  but  because  their  souls 
have  been  blacked-out  by  the  antl-Chrlstlan. 
anti-Jewish,  antlreliglous  smoke  screen  set 
loose  by  their  dictator  leaders;  they  are  in- 
capable because  their  minds  have  been  forced 
so  full  of  Axis  propaganda-machine  lies 
that  there  is  no  room  in  them  for  the  truth. 
And  let  me  remind  you  now  that  religion, 
truth,  and  freedom  are  inseparable  for  with- 
out one  you  can  have  none. 

Sidney  Goldberg  presented  prizes  to 
es..ay  contest  winners  on  behalf  of  the 
B'nai  B'rith.  These  were  won  by  Charles 
Morelli  and  Mi.'^s  Jean  Martin. 

A  score  of  men  and  women  who  are 
studying  in  Americanization  classes  came 
before  the  microphone  and  in  broken 
English  but  sincere  utterance  pledged 
their  loyalty  to  the  land  to  whence  they 
have  come. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  WRIGHT  P.ATMAN 

OF  TE.XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1942 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  now  consider- 
ing a  very  important  tax  bill.  It  will 
doubtless  propose  the  levying  of  taxes  on 
incomes  so  small  that,  in  effect,  people 
will  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes  on  what 
they  owe  instead  of  on  what  they  own. 
It  is  right  to  encourage  people  to  buy 
bonds  and  stamps  in  order  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  have  the  money  with  which 
to  buy  planes,  tanks,  and  guns.  It  would 
be  wrong  for  Congress  to  impose  taxes 
to  pay  for  any  expenditures  that  can  be 
eliminated. 

ECONOMY    IN   GOVERNMENT 

Although  we  are  dealing  in  billions  of 
dollars,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  we  should  have  an  economic  admin- 
istration of  Government  aflairs  and  fur- 
ther that  it  is  a  violation  of  public  trust 
for  Congress  to  levy  taxes  of  any  kind 
whatsoever  to  pay  an  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure. 

NOT   FNOUCH    MONEY   THROUGH    BOND  SALES   AND 
TAXES 

It  is  important  for  the  Treasury  to  sell 
enough  bonds  to  the  people  to  finance  the 
war.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Congress 
to   collect   enough   money   in   taxes   to 


finance  that  part  of  the  war  debt  that 
cannot  be  paid  by  bond  sales,  in  other 
words,  the  amount  raised  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  bond  sales  and  taxes  will  fall  far 
short  of  being  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  war. 

NEW  MONEY  CREATED 

It  can  reasonably  be  assumed  tha:  after 
Congress  causes  to  be  raised  all  the  money 
it  can  in  taxes,  and  after  the  Treasury 
has  sold  all  the  bonds  it  can  sell,  there 
will  be  about  two  billion  a  month  that 
must  be  raised  somehow.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system  the  commercial  banks  £.re  al- 
lowed to  create  this  money  through  a 
bookkeeping  transaction,  buy  United 
States  Government  bonds  that  are  in- 
terest-bearing with  the  newly  created 
money,  hold  the  bonds  and  collect  2'2 
percent  interest  or  more  on  them  each 
year  from  now  until  they  are  paid,  if 
ever.  It  is  absolutely  wrong.  Congress 
can  require  the  $2,000,000,000  in  bonds 
to  be  purchased  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  the  taxpayers  relieved  of  any 
interest  charges. 

PAY  AS  MUCH  AS  DEBT  AND  STILL  OWE  FT 

Let  us  analyze  the  difference  in  raising 
the  money  through  the  private  commer- 
cial banks  and  raising  it  through  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  as  proposed.  Two 
billion  dollars  at  2'2-percent  interest 
means  that  the  taxpayers  will  have  to 
pay  $fiO  000.000  a  year  in  interest.  If  we 
taise  $2,000,000,000  a  month  by  selling 
Government  bonds  at  2 '2 -percent  inter- 
est to  commercial  banks  we  will  pay 
$50,000,000  a  year  for  40  years  and  still 
owe  the  $2,000,000,000  in  bonds. 

HOW   BONDS  CAN   BE  PAID  IN   4  0    YEARS 

If  we  have  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury deliver  the  $2,000.000  000  in  bonds 
each  month  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
without  interest  the  Government  will 
receive  the  same  amount  of  money  or 
credit  and  the  ta'cpayrrs  will  not  be  bur- 
dened with  $50,000,000  a  year  interest. 
In  that  event,  the  $50,000,000  a  year,  in- 
stead of  paying  it  in  interest,  can  bs  ap- 
plied on  the  principal  and  in  40  years 
the  $2,000,000,000  will  be  paid  in  full. 

PLAN   PROPOSED  IN   H.  R.  6391 

This  plan  is  embodied  in  H.  R.  6391 
and  is  now  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  It  cannot  be 
any  more  inflationary  than  the  present 
system.  There  is  no  more  money  or  credit 
created  by  an  entry  on  the  books  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  of  $2,030  000.000 
than  there  is  created  by  an  entry  on 
books  of  the  commercial  banks  of  the 
country  of  $2,000,000,000. 

HOW  INTEREST  CAN  BE  SAVED 

If,  however,  we  are  not  able  to  raise 
the  money  through  sales  of  bonds  to  the 
public  and  through  taxes,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  money  created  to  finance 
the  d  fference,  there  is  no  reason  on  earth 
why  it  should  not  be  created  by  the  Fed- 
eral Re.serve  banks  without  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

At  this  time  the  privately  owned  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank."?,  which  are  given  the 
free  use  of  the  Government's  $23,000,- 
000.000  in  gold,  can  have  a  billion  dollars 
in  new  money  sent  to  them  from  the 
Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving,  here 
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in  Washington,  where  the  money  is 
printed,  and  then  use  that  money  to  buy 
a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  2'2-percent- 
interest-bearing  Government  bonds  and 
collect  $25,000,000  a  year  interest  on  those 
bonds  from  now  on  until  they  are  paid, 
if  ever.  The  money  will  cost  them  the 
enormous  sum  of  30  cents  a  thousand  on 
an  average.  What  is  the  security  behind 
the  money?  Mr.  Marrincr  S.  Eccles. 
Chairman  ol  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
said  that  they  keep  the  bonds  as  security 
for  the  money.  Imagine  this  ridiculous 
set-up  of  privately  owned  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  being  allowed  to  issue  Gov- 
ernment obligations — money  that  is  non- 
interest-bearing  and  exchanged  for  an- 
other form  of  Government  obligation,  a 
United  States  Government  bond  that  is 
interest  bearing  and  continue  to  receive 
interest  on  the  bonds.  It  does  not  make 
sense,  yet  it  is  permitted.  If  this  system 
is  not  changed,  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
from  one  to  three  billion  dollars  a  year 
during  the  war  and  from  three  to  six  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  after  the  war  which 
can  be  saved  if  Congress  will  change  this 
idiotic  system  that  cannot  be  defended. 
Those  who  profit  from  it  are  opposed  to 
any  discussion  of  our  indefensible  system 
that  will  cost  our  taxpayers  billions  an- 
nually on  the  war  debt. 


Lnikd  Statts  Hews  Path  to  \'ictory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOHN  A.  MEYER 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1942 

Mr.  MEYER  of  Maryland.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, it  is  heartening  to  all  of  us  who  have 
been  following  the  progress  of  the  battle 
of  production  to  receive  encouraging 
news.  When  we  look  back  a  few  short 
months  and  remember  the  gloomy  fore- 
bodings of  those  who  questioned  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  America,  who  chal- 
lenged the  sincerity  of  management,  and 
who  impugned  the  integrity  of  labor,  and 
when  we  further  remember  the  plaints  of 
tho.se  who  decried  the  course  our  Govern- 
ment was  pursuing,  it  is  doubly  gratify- 
ing to  receive  happy  news  of  great 
accomplishment  and  undreamed  of  ful- 
fillment from  a  columnist  who  in  the  past 
has  not  hesitated  to  criticize.  We  can  all 
share  a  just  .:ense  of  pride  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  vast  sums  cf  money  we  have 
appropriated  have  been  and  are  being 
hourly  translated  into  tanks,  planes, 
ships,  ordnance,  and  all  the  other  im- 
plements of  war  required  to  achieve  vic- 
tory— final  and  complete. 

On  May  20,  1942.  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  carried  a  column  written 
by  David  Lawrence  which  hails  the 
achievements  of  management  and  labor, 
under  plans  worked  out  by  our  Govern- 
ment, to  arm  the  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  fighting  the  enemies  of  freedom 
in  all  corners  of  the  globe. 


The  article  follows: 

United  States  Hews  Path  to  Victory — Man- 
agement, Laeor.  Feed  Weapons  to  Effective 
Forces 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  United  States  war  effort  is  proceeding 
mere   favorably  than   is   generally    imagined. 

The  succession  of  reverses,  the  necessary 
emphasis  on  lagging  production,  and  the 
shortages  and  scarcities  of  vital  materials 
have  combined  at  times  to  give  a  pessimistic 
impression.  Everything  Is  relative,  of  course, 
and  the  goals  set  are  as  yet  far  from  realiza- 
tion, but  the  facts  which  cannot  be  published 
in  detail,  but  which  are  known  to  many 
experts,  would  seem  to  justify  the  statement 
that  our  progress  Is  definitely  encouraging. 

American  industry.  its  management 
strained  by  the  necessity  for  unprecedented 
plant  expansion,  its  contracts  and  specifica- 
tions subject  to  change,  often  unavoidable, 
and  its  responsibilities  of  financing  multi- 
plied by  unheard-of  figures.  Is  doing  a  job 
of  which  the  people  may  well  be  proud. 

American  labor  is  doing  a  job  that  is  not 
excelled  by  its  performance  in  the  first  World 
War.  It  Is  a  job  so  definitely  inspired  by 
patriotism  and  a  desire  to  avoid  friction  that 
the  number  of  interruptions,  while  in  some 
respects  serious,  cannot  possibly  detract  from 
the  .<-plendid  record  on  the  whole  being  writ- 
ten every  day  on   the  production  front. 

figures  give  lie  to  thomsen 

Enough  has  happened  to  warrant  a  convic- 
tion that  President  Roosevelt's  goal  of  60,000 
planes  this  year  and  even  120,000  next  year 
will  be  more  than  fulfilled.  If  Hans  Thom- 
sen. who  has  just  returned  to  Lisbon  en  route 
to  Germany  from  the  Embassy  here,  tells  the 
Nazis,  as  he  was  quoted  yesterday,  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  program  is  still  a  bluff,  he  will 
some  day  find  the  wrath  of  his  own  people 
turned  upon  him.  The  German  people  ought 
to  be  told  by  short-wave  broadcast  what's 
coming.  They  do  not  know  that  the  biggest 
source  of  explosives  in  the  world  Is  turning 
out  bombs  in  greater  quantitj-  than  that  of 
any  other  nation  in  the  world  and  that  our 
aircraft  production  already  exceeds  that  of 
all  other  nations  in  the  world 

As  for  tanks  and  guns,  we  are  moving  rap- 
Idly  toward  peak  production.  Will  we  have 
the  manpower  mobilized  and  the  ships  built 
by  early  1943  in  quantities  sufficient  to  oper- 
ate the  enormous  quantities  of  weapons  we 
shall  be  turning  out?  This  is  a  different  kind 
of  worry  from  that  which  has  existed  hereto- 
fore when  there  was  enough  manpower  in 
Europe  but  not  enough  planes  or  weapons  on 
the  Allied  side  for  defense,  much  less  for 
counterattack. 

We  have  helped  the  Russians — not  as  much 
as  we  would  have  liked  but  considerably,  and 
there  Is  an  endless  supply  coming.  The 
United  States  Navy  has  done  an  excellent  job 
of  convoying  in  the  Atlantic.  We  arc  mov- 
ing toward  the  European  front  with  rela- 
tively strong  units  of  strength  which  will  be 
blended  with  manpower  on  the  European 
continent  at  the  proper  time. 
progress  in  pacific 

In  the  Pacific  the  fight  gees  slowly  but 
surely  toward  ultimate  victory.  Our  air  forces 
are  doing  a  magnificent  job  of  defense.  In 
due  time  we  shall  have  air  superiority.  We  do 
not  yet  have  air  equality.  Meanwhile  the 
Navy  is  clicking  with  an  efficiency  that  Is  not 
spectacular,  but  is  quietly  effective. 

The  Army  Air  Corps  is  beginning  to  operate 
within  Wider  limits  every  day  Once  air  su- 
parlorlty  is  achieved,  there  will  be  risks  taken 
with  surface  ships  that  will  prove  a  critical 
challenge  to  the  Japanese  Navy.  It  takes 
weeks  and  months  to  transport  fighting 
planes  and  materials  to  our  outlying  bases. 
But  American  effort  in  the  Pacific,  doggedly 
pursued  against  Indescribable  odds  of  distance 
'   and  superior  bases  favoring  the  enemy,  is  be- 


ginning to  take  a  steady  toll  cut  of  the  ene- 
my's limited  air  strength  and  limited  sea 
power 

Mistakes  hf*ve  been  made  Blunders  have 
be?n  registered.  We  have  done  some  inex- 
cusable things.  But  an  over-all  perspective 
Is  necessary  for  judgment. 

There  Is  no  ground  for  overconfidence.  but 
there  is  plenty  of  reason  for  underlying  con- 
fidence that  Americans  are  pulling  together 
ever^'where  with  magnificent  spirit  and  intel- 
ligent planning  townrd  the  ultimate  victory. 


Hon,    Patrivk    .1     i,H,M.:nd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON    JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CAL1IQEM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  18.  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  words  are  poor  instruments 
sometimes  when  our  feelings  run  deep. 
Such  is  the  case  when  we  attempt 
to  express  in  language  our  true  feelings 
over  the  passing  of  our  friend  and  fellow 
Member,  "Pat  '  Boland.  To  call  him  a 
great  man  would  be  no  exaggeration,  for 
he  was  able,  courageous,  and  true — and 
with  it  all  he  was  simple  and  modest, 
which  is  the  hardest  test  of  all.  He  was 
as  understanding  and  as  respectful  of  the 
opinions  of  other  Members  as  he  was  vig- 
orous in  his  work  for  legislation  that  was 
his  responsibility. 

His  place  as  majority  whip  will  be  hard 
indeed  to  fill.  His  place  as  a  Member, 
friend,  and  counselor  cannot  be  filled  at 
all.  We  shall  all  miss  him.  but  I  imagine 
he  will  be  missed  most  of  all  by  those  of 
us  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  catch 
now  and  then  an  insight  into  his  funda- 
mental and  unshakable  philosophy  of 
life,  which  was  rooted  and  grounded  ir.  his 
devotion  to  his  country  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  common  people  who  are  its 
life  and  strength. 


Patrick  J.  Bulatici 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ACOLPH  J.  SABATH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVZS 

Monday.  May  18,  1942 
All  things  human  are  subject  to  decay 
And,   when   Fate  summons,  monarchs  must 
obey. 

Mr.  SABATH,  Mr.  Speaker,  words  fail 
me  in  tr>'ing  to  express  my  deep  sorrow 
for  the  passing  of  our  v.-orthy  colleague 
and  my  personal  and  ofiBcial  friend  from 
the  first  day  he  entered  this  Hall. 

Much  has  been  truthfully  and  beauti- 
fully said  here  about  our  late  friend's 
splendid  attributes  of  mind  and  heart,  in 
which  just  appraisals  I  join  whole- 
heartedly. 

Mr.  Boland  was  nominated  for  Rep- 
resentative by  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  which  is  indeed  an  especially 
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\  high   testimonial.     This   tribL 

'■•   him  to  an  unusual  decision  as 

candidate    he    would    sur;- 

Speakership  in   Decern b?:    IL 

Int?  the  death  of  Mr.  Lohew 


the  vote  was  quite  close.    No  man  could. 


obviously,    b?    placed    und^^r 
greater  political  pressurt, 
usual  manly  courage.  Mr    F^ 
fully  considered  the  great  :::.: 


his  vote  and  cast  it  for  the  Eerrocratic 


that  dur- 

served  in 

he  had  an 


nominee.  Mr.  Garner.  I  believ€  i 
ing  the  more  than  11  years  he 
thi.s  honorable  body  thereafter 
approving  con.science  in  conne:tion  with 
that  vote,  because  his  every  motive  was 
un.selfish  and  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  as  he  saw  them. 

In  recognition  of  his  meri'k,  about  5 
years  ago  this  honorable  deceased  was 
elected  majority  whip,  and  a  little  later 
he  was  elevated  to  the  powerful  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  in  bot  i  of  which 
posts  he  served  with  singular  qignity  and 
success. 

Mr.  BoL.AND  was  not  born  '      i  ':fe  of 
case.    He  rose  to  reward  anc:  :    :     vn  in 
^4)rivaie  and  public  life  the  dificuit  way; 


the  nurse 

roughly 

strength 

acquired 

?  school  of 

*^ments  of 
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not  un- 
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and  difficulty,  as  we  all  k:i  'v 
of  greatness — a  >iarsh  nu: 
rocts  her  foster  childrei 
and  athletic  proportion.      Hr 
disciplined  virtues  in  the  sever 
adversity. 

Our  friend  possessed  th*^  «=■ 
an    impressive   character—  :, 
gard.    trust,    and    admiration 
mingled    with    low.     It    had 
intrinsically,  a  charm  such 
only  to  a  good,  noble,  and  be£ 
ture.     He  respected  hus  oath 
compacts  and  loved  justice. 

His  huh  standing  in  this  iorthy  as- 
sembly was  attested  by  the  spontaneous 
and  funereal  gloom  that  set 
noonday  darkness  upon  us  v 
was  received  cf  his  untimf'ly  pj 
fullness  of  knowledge  ar  !   : 
.jsir-^ngth  and  a  mind  of  t:uf 
ft:   i  comprehension. 

His  plain  neighbors  and  fru 
welfare  rested  very  near  his 
loved  him.  and  no    doubt    rriany    said, 
when  he  was  laid  In  hi?  gr^ve,  "How 
lonesome  the  world  seems." 

In  the  later  years  of  his  serijice  among 
_  us  the  whole  afTcctionateness  of  his  na 
ture.  his  consideration  <^\  ^'h-'.^  hi^  gen- 
teelness.  his  desire  to  :r.  k  •:  •  :  .  happy 
and  to  see  them  happy,  sttnud  to  come 
out  in  more  and  more  b»'a  inful  and 
habitual  expressions  tha: 
That  n:  •'  ^  r  h'  •"••:* 
always  bt.;.4  i-i  v  '■'■'  ■"  • 
sound  principles  of  G  v- 
Tr'  ■  :     >■■.'..,    ■,.^:-h  ■..;■■_;.    :■: 

.\:\d  r.j\\    d-  our   ci-'a.;   ;.■ 
our  sight  let  us  no* 
member-     .'  !..-  -  : 
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rXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or    PtNNSYLVAJJU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1942 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a  sad 
duty  that  I  have  to  perform  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Patrick  Boland, 
who  was  so  suddenly  taken  from  our 
midst  by  the  hand  of  death.  It  was  al- 
ways a  pleasure  for  me  to  associate  with 
him  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
found  him  to  be  conrteous  and  gentle- 
manly in  his  conduct  and  he  was  always 
most  friendly  to  me.  He  has  been  called 
to  his  htavenly  home. 

I  cannot  express  in  any  better  terms 
my  tribute  than  to  insert  at  this  point  a 
poem  by  Horace  C.  Carlisle- 

My  meditation  of  him  ehall  be  swfet;  I 
will  be  glad  In  the  Lord   (Psalms   104;   34). 

REPRESENTATIVE     BOLAND 

Rtprej^entative  Boland.  of  old  Pennsylvania, 

Went  back  home  to  enjcyably  spend. 
With     acquaintances,     kinsmen,     and     old- 
fashioned    neighbors. 
A  deserved    and  a  needed,  week  end — 
When    he    walked    from    his    office    nobody 
expected 
Him  to  bid  his  employeee  good-bye — 
Nay — for    nobody    dreamed,    as    he    passed 
through  the  doorway. 
That  he  was  going  back  home  to  die. 

Representative  Boland.  beloved   by   hia  col- 
leagues. 
Was  a  statesman  whose  untimely  end 
Was    a    shock    to    the    people    all    over    the 
country. 
For  they  looked  upon  him  as  their  friend — 
He  knew  both  how  to  speak  and  knew  how 
to  keep  silent — 
His  promotions  advanced  with  the  years — 
When  lie  died  he  had  climbed  toward  the  top 
of  the  ladder 
Of  preeminence,  praised   by  his  peers. 

Representative  Boland  will  not  be  elected 

To  his  high  seat  In  Congress  again^ 
He's  rece*ved  from  the  Great  Judge  a  higher 
apF»olntment — 
Then  what  cause  have  his  friends  to  com- 
plain? 
Ye.i,  the  country  and  Congress  must  bow  In 

submission: 
For  'twas  Gods  w.U  that  he  should  depart 
From  this  life  where  he  ardently,  earnestly 
labored. 
For  his  fellow  man.  with  all  his  heart. 
— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


InMiltin?  the  Middle  We^t 

tXIr.N::-:uN   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.MUNDT 

or  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 

IN      HF  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATR'TIS 

T'vi-sday.  May  21.  1S42 

Mr  MVNDT  M;  >r  aker,  some  cynic 
or  :^  cttri:  -1  s:.  ^xpt.  as  ""just  an  ordi- 
nary n.,'.;;  aA..y  from  home."  Some  re- 
cent utterances  and  writings  of  provin- 
cial-rrinded  easterners  indicate  this  defi- 


nition might  be  expanded  to  read  .An 
expert  is  a  fellow  writing  or  speakmg 
upon  matters  of  which  he  knows  little 
and  of  which  he  hopes  those  who  follow 
him  know  less."  The  pertinent  com- 
ments of  the  attached  editorial  exemp- 
lify a  case  in  point. 

Of  late.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems  to 
be  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  a 
select  group  of  smugly  conceited  self- 
appointed  spokesmen  for  all  sources  of 
light  and  wisdom  to  condemn  and  criti- 
cize the  people  between  the  Rockies  and 
the  Apppalachians  as  "ignorant,  unin- 
formed, complacent,  isolated,  backward, 
disinterested,"  and  as  the  possessors  of 
various  other  shades  of  adjectiverous 
asininity  or  the  emulators  of  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  notoriously  distasteful  bipeds  or 
quadrupeds. 

Just  how  such  a  tirade  of  twaddle  from 
back-slapping  self-worshipers  is  to  create 
national  unity  and  enhance  the  war 
effort  is  known  alone  to  these  provincial 
prophets  of  piety,  who  see  good  in  this 
country  only  as  they  look  out  of  the  win- 
dows of  their  own  hemes  and  greatness 
only  as  it  is  reflected  in  their  own  mirrors. 

Congressman  Vorys  of  Ohio  took  occa- 
sion to  call  attention  to  this  program  of 
piffle  in  the  Record  for  May  16.  It  is 
hoped  that  others  who  represent  the 
great  noncoastal  areas  of  America  will 
speak  out  in  protection  of  their  home 
folks  against  the  slurs  and  slander  of 
public  speakers  and  publicists  who  seem 
to  know  no  more  about  the  great  and 
glorious  Middle  West  than  the  Japanese 
rulers  know  about  the  ninth  command- 
ment. To  them  the  following  editorial, 
by  Fred  C.  Christopherson,  writing  in  the 
Daily  Argus  Leader,  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak., 
should  prove  stimulating: 

INSULTING  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

Ralph  A  Bard,  As.^lstant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  told  a  class  of  graduates  in  Evanston, 
111.,  that  the  wnr  had  wiped  out  any  Middle 
Western  "isolationism  and  ignorance"  that 
may  have  existed. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  to  this  gentleman 
that  the  Intelligence  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  MicJ  Jle  West  always  has  beon  the  equal  of 
that  of  the  East,  and  that,  furthermore,  we 
resent  the  gratuitous  Insult  Implied  in  hl8 
remarks. 

Wo  are  becoming  wearied,  very  much  so. 
by  the  rantings  and  ravings  of  men  such  as 
Bard,  who  seemingly  place  themselves  on  a 
plane  far  above  the  average  man.  They  ap- 
pear to  ascribe  to  themselves  some  special 
quality  of  wisdom  that  vests  in  them  a  su- 
periority of  understanding  and  foresight. 

They  are  smart,  they  believe.  We  are 
dumb,  they  say. 

These  self-appointed  Judges  take  a  special 
delight  in  casting  verbal  barbs  at  the  Middle 
West.  This  section  ol  the  country,  thsy  ap- 
parently assume.  Is  a  vast  expanse  of  Igno- 
rance, crudity,  simplicity,  and  stupidity.  Real 
culture  and  learning,  they  suggest.  Is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  effete  East 

With  a  patronizing  air  they  come  west  from 
Washington  to  share  with  us  the  brilliance  of 
their  minds  and  the  clarity  of  their  under- 
standing They  by  their  own  appraisal,  are 
the  wise  men  of  the  east. 

fhey  speak  now  knowing  full  well  that  the 
guus  of  those  whcm  they  crlticl:;e  are  spiked 
at  least  partially  by  the  fact  that  we  are  at 
war.  If  they  had  the  good  sense  with  which 
they  accredit  themselves,  they  would  restrain 
their  tongues. 

As  a  resident  of  the  great  Middle  Wet  v\e 
are  proud  of  its  principles,  proud  of  Its  learn- 
ing, proud  of  Its  culture,  proud  of  Its  poise, 
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proud  of  Its  understanding,  and  proud  of  Its 
discernment 

It  typifies  America  and  Americanism  at  Ita 
best  It  s  the  home  of  patriots,  of  good 
citizens  and  of  scholars  It  is  usually  right 
in  respect  to  public  questions,  rarely  WTong. 
It  does  not  hear  the  swish  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  or  see  the  breakers  dashing  against  the 
beach,  but  it  doe^  perceive  the  greater  forces 
that  govern  and  actuate  humanity. 

The  use  of  the  term,  "Isolationism,"  to  de- 
scribe the  Middle  West  never  has  been  ac- 
curate. The  people  of  the  Middle  West, 
readers  and  students  that  they  are,  are  con- 
scious of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  world. 
They  knew  it  yesterday.  Tliey  know  It  today. 
They  go  to  school.  They  read  ihelr  news- 
papers and  their  magazines.  They  listen  to 
the  radio.  They  realize  that  the  Nation  is 
not  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Hudson 
River.  They  know  what  lies  across  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific.  Many  of  the  residents 
of  this  area  are  only  1  or  2  generations 
removed  from  the  old  countries  in  Europe 
and  they  have  had  a  special  reason  for  being 
interested  In  a  careful  study  of  world  events. 

The  people  of  the  Middle  West  are  com- 
petent to  pass  Judgment  And  we  wish  that 
Mr.  Bard,  If  he  must  speak,  would  do  so  with 
more  consideration  of  what  he  Is  saying. 


Grand  Coulee,  Bonneviile,  and  T.  V.  .\. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF    W.\SHI-NC,1U.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  .942 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
appearing  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Na- 
tion, coming  from  the  pen  of  the  Honor- 
able Richard  L.  Neuberger,  a  distin- 
guished State  representative  of  Oregon,  is 
most  illuminating. 

Mr.  Neuberger.  in  his  characteristic 
and  capable  manner,  under  the  title 
"We  Planned  It  That  Way,"  has  stated 
facts  in  connection  with  the  mighty  pub- 
lic power  developments  that  have  come 
into  being  since  1933. 

I   am  quite    familiar    with   the  facts 
stated  in  this  article  and  know  that  the 
picture  is  not  overdrawn,  either  as  to  trie 
productive  capacity  of  these  great  proj- 
ects or  the  absolutely  essential  services 
they  are  now  rendering  in  this  hour  of 
national  crisis.    Without  them,  our  mili- 
tary preparations  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced.    With  the  energy  that  is  being 
produced    and   will    continue    in   larger 
measure  to  pour  forth  from  these  great 
projects,  we  may  feel  practically  assured 
that  the  unprecedented  program  of  air- 
■plane    construction    laid    down   by   the 
President  will  be  carried  out  fully.    Tlie 
aluminum  and  magnesium  required  for 
this  plane  construction  will  be  forthcom- 
ing because  the  electrical  energy  which  is 
absolutely  essential  for  its  production  will 
be  found  available  at  Grand  Coulee,  Bon- 
neville, and  T.  V.  A. 
The  article  I  refer  to  follows: 

"WE    PLANNED    IT    THAT    WAT" 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 
Bonneville,  Oreo.,  May  15.— Airplanes  are 
the  key  to  victory.    President  Roosevelt  has 
asked  lor  60,000  war  planes  this  year,  125,000 


in  1943.  The  United  Nations  have  not  lost 
a  battle  front  which  could  not  have  been 
made  Impregnable  with  enough  planes.  Mil- 
lions of  people  all  over  the  world  base  their 
hopes  for  freedom  on  American  airplane  pro- 
duction. "If  our  planes  could  drop  a  thou- 
sand bombs  tomorrow  on  the  munitions  fac- 
tories of  Tokyo  and  Osaka,"  said  Senator 
Elbert  D.  Thomas  of  Utah,  "we  could  save 
the  lives  of  50.000  American  soldiers  and 
sailors." 

Aluminum  is  the  key  to  airplanes — and  the 
public  power  projects  built  by  the  New  Deal 
against  bitter  opposition  are  the  key  to 
aluminum.  Without  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  the  great  dams  on  the  Colum- 
bia River,  American  airplane  production,  the 
hope  of  civilized  mankind,  would  be  in  a 
sad  state.  Attainment  of  the  President's 
goals   would   be   Impossible. 

William  L.  Batt,  chairman  of  the  require- 
ments committee  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  recently  told  the  New  York  Times  that 
the  expanded  aluminum  program  of  the 
United  States  would  be  2,100.000.000  pounds 
a  year.  This  amount,  he  said,  not  only  will 
be  enough  to  produce  the  number  of  planes 
the  President  wants,  but  "will  be  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  anything  the  Axis  Powers,  to- 
gether with  all  the  occupied  countries,  can 
even  contemplate."  Censorship  rules  forbid 
publicatioii  of  specific  locations  of  aluminum 
plants  and  their  Individual  output,  but  the 
Power  Division  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  announced  aluminum  production 
by  regions.  The  figures  are  highly  signifi- 
cant and  should  particularly  Impress  the 
utility  companies  and  their  confederates  who 
have  fought  so  long  against  the  power  pro- 
gram of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  They 
reveal  that  approximately  48  percent  of  the 
aluminum  production  of  the  Nation,  this 
year  and  In  the  years  ahead,  wlU  be  di- 
rectly and  entirely  due  to  Federal  power 
projects  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin,  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  President 
In  this  matter  may  be  illumlnatlngly  con- 
trasted with  the  position  of  the  utility  com- 
panies by  recalling  two  published  statements. 
As  long  ago  as  1934.  when  Army  engineers 
were  grappling  for  the  first  time  with  the  wild 
rapids  of  the  Columbia  Gorge,  the  President 
stood  at  Bonneville  and  said,  "We  are  creat- 
ing power,  more  power,  and  I  always  believe 
In  the  old  saying  of  'more  power  to  you.'  I 
do  not  believe  that  you  can  have  enough 
powe-  for  a  long  time  to  come."  As  late  as 
1939  E.  Hofer  &  Sons,  a  propaganda  agency 
subsidized  by  private  utilities  all  over  the 
country,  declared,  "It  becomes  more  and  mere 
apparent  that  Bonneville  Dam  Is  an  enor- 
mously costly  white  elephant.  It  isn't  selling 
enough  power  to  keep  even  a  small  stand-by 
plant  busy.  So  the  public-ownership  experi- 
ment Is  leaving  in  its  wake  plenty  of  head- 
aches." 

Today  the  only  headache  Is  caused  by  the 
rush  to  set  up  additional  generators  in  the 
Bonneville  penstock  chutes  so  that  new 
aluminum  plants  on  the  Columbia's  banks 
can  begin  production.  The  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  is  listed  as  a  vital  war  agency. 
Generating  equipment  for  both  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  has  been  given  full  priority. 
Yet  it  was  of  Grand  Coulee  that  Representa- 
tive Francis  D.  Culkin,  Republican,  of  New 
York,  once  asserted,  "In  the  region  of  Grand 
Coulee,  that  colossal  Imposition  on  the  Amer- 
ican people,  there  is  no  one  to  sell  the  power 
to  except  coyotes  and  Jack  rabbits." 

These  creatures  peer  timidly  from  their 
lairs  now  as  thousands  of  workmen  hurry  con- 
struction of  Grand  Coulee's  second  20-story 
powerhouse.  The  War  Production  Board 
is  searching  everywhere  for  generators  and 
turbines  to  shove  Into  service  at  Grand 
Coulee.  John  C  Page,  Commissioner  of  Rec- 
lamation, has  Jtist  announced  that  a  single 


installation  at  the  great  dam  will  net  125,- 
000,000  pounds  of  aluminum  for  the  war 
effort.  Production  Board  officials  plan  to 
transfer  aluminum  factories  fmm  the  East 
because  of  the  Immense  amount  of  electricity 
available  at  Grand  Coulee,  which  Is  the  big- 
gest source  of  water  power  on  earth.  Copper 
and  steel  priorities  are  cheerfully  granted  lor 
220,C00-volt  transmission  lines  across  the 
Pacific  Northwest  uplands 

Not  long  ago  Bonneville.  Grand  Coulee, 
and  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  had  to 
struggle  In  Congress  for  their  continued  ex- 
istence In  1940  Representative  Walter  M. 
Pierce,  cf  Oregon,  pleaded  with  his  col- 
leagues. "The  day  Is  past  when  we  can  aban- 
don Grand  Coulee.  Millions  upon  millions 
have  been  Invested.  It  Is  a  great  undertak- 
ing and  It  must  be  completed."  In  the 
month  that  Norway  fell  Senator  Charles  L. 
McNary,  of  Ortgon,  sought  a  third  Columbia 
River  power  and  navigation  project,  but  the 
Senate  turned  down  his  bill,  36  to  33  The 
increased  river  transportation  that  wcu'.d 
have  l>een  made  possible  by  this  dam  would 
have  helped  case  the  burden  In  the  Pacific 
coast's  overloaded  railroads 

Without  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
dams  and  the  projects  on  the  Columbia  River, 
America's  aluminum  output  would  be  ap- 
proximately halved.  It  requires  no  vivid  Im- 
agination to  conjure  up  the  effect  of  this  on 
the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
New  Deal's  power  program  has  carried  out  a 
rescue  in  the  thrilling  nlck-of-tlme  style  of 
the  old  blue-coated  United  States  Cavalry. 
"The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,"  reports 
Representative  Estes  Kefauveb,  of  Tennessee, 
"has  contributed  more  to  war  production 
than  any  other  agency  of  the  Government. 
Wlthcut  the  power  generated  by  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  we  could  not  at  this  time 
be  building  bombers  and  manufacturing  ex- 
plosives and  munitions  of  war  in  such  vast 
quantities.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  Representative  Pierce.  Columbia  River 
power  will  be  turning  out  almost  600.000.000 
pounds  of  aluminum,  or  more  than  was  pro- 
duced In  the  whole  United  States  less  than 
2  years  ago.  Moreover,  kilowatts  from  Bonne- 
ville operate  the  shipyards  In  Portland,  which 
Donald  M.  Nelson  has  called  the  most  efficient 
In  the  country 

In  our  expanded  aluminum  program  Repre- 
sentative HoiiER  Angell.  of  Portland,  has  an- 
nounced, more  than  30  percent  of  the  2.100,- 
000,000-pound  annual  production  prophesied 
by    Mr.    Batt    will    be    the    output    of    fac- 
tories   built    near     Bonneville     and     Grand 
Coulee.    The  power  companies  which  opposed 
the  New  Deal  program,  and  still  oppose   It. 
have   not  said   how  they  would  have  taken 
care   of  the   country's  war   needs   had   they 
succeeded  In  blocking  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  the  Columbia  Basin  projects. 
A  roll  of  honor  should  list  the  men  who 
kept  these  vast  undertakings  under  construc- 
tion while  an  anvil  chorus  was  referring  to 
them  as  white  elephants  and  shocking  wastes 
of  the  people's  money.     First  and  foremost 
comes  the  I>reEldent,  who  had  the  vision  to 
make  use  of  unemployed  workers  to  harness 
the  rivers  of  the  Nation.    Beside  him  stands 
Senator  George  W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  who 
made   his   first  speech   for   public   power   In 
1912,  three  decades  ago.    The  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  Is  his  monument.    Most  of  the 
dams  m  the  West  were  built  with   the  au- 
thorization of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold 
f  L.  Ickes,  who  insisted  on  their  completion  at 
a  time  when  Charles  W.  Kellogg,  president 
of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  was  ridicul- 
ing the  notion  that  there  could  be  a  power 
shortage. 

Senators  Homer  T.  Bone,  of  Wa!=hlneton: 
Charles  L.  McNart,  of  Oregon;  Li.- :  n  H  :il, 
of  Alabama;  and  Robert  M  La  Foliliie,  of 
Wisconsin,  have  been  Norris'  main  allies  In 
the  upper  branch  of  Congress.  The  torch 
has  been  carried  for  the  Government's  power 
projects  In  the^  House  of  Representatives  by 
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Federal  Judge  In  the  Northwest. 
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business  leaders  have  Joined  the 
In  urging  Its  Immediate  constnfct 
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undertaking  !s  to  consider  what 
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M-    PAGAN.    Mr.  Spr-  '< 
r-  s    ••  ;  ;:y  the  unanimc  ii 
House.  I   am  inclrding  a 
issued  by  me  today,  regard; 
tolerable  and  shameful  gove 
TuKweil  in  Puerto  Rico,  whose 
urgently  requested  by  th^  r 
Island: 

';•  •  21  1942— BoLrvAR  P<can  the  Resident 
C«jiiiiiiisiioner  of  Puerto  Rico  ;■:"'.  today 
th?  following  press  release,  or  -aslon 

of  the  arrival  of  Governor  Tui:  Wash- 

ington: 

■  I  hope  that  Governor  Ttiewe 
RiCo.  Is  coming  to  the  States  t 
resignation.    Tugwell  has  no  mo 
to  speak  here  on  behalf  of  the 
he  has  been  mlsgcvemlng  for 
and  where  he  Is  bitterly  opposed 
whelming  majority  cf  the  peop  i 
ers  of  the  majority  party  as  well 
try.    agriculture,    bu.lness.    and 
made  outright  declaratlrn.s 
pudiatlng  Governor  Tugwell 

"Governor   Tugwell    has   afWl 
down  there  with  a  local  m<norl 
is    acting    as    a    puppet    to    a 
minded   crowd,    underestimating 
garding  the  spokesmen  of  the  m 
and  of  all  vital  economic  forces 

"He  has  established  there  a 
tralized  corporate  state  of  Fascl 
is  rcspcns.ble  for  unwise  and  cr 
which  have  emasculated  our  In 
Act  and  which  have  destroyed 
laws,  prac'.ically  giving  up  all  th 
ministration  as  spxiUs  to  such  c 
minded  crowd 

"By      the      telegraph      sys*> 
throughout  the  Island,  a  public 
ernment-owned.     messages     unfh 
TUgveU  are  prohibited    in  an  c 
•uppress  democratic  free  expr«-s, 
ing  civil  rlghu. 

"With  an  autocratic  disregar- 
rmcy.  the  vacancies  of  officers  . 
tit-    *    ;     l._.    "...e   lusuiai  maj^: 
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flUed  with  Tugwell  s  appointees  from  groups 
defeated  at  the  polls  Recently  the  Island's 
supreme  court  had  to  order  the  executive 
appointment  of  a  senate  vacancy,  bccatise 
Tugwell  refused  to  appoint  th  legal  candi- 
date. In  violation  of  the  organic  act  and  In 
an  attempt  to  corrupt  representative  govern- 
ment. 

"His  plans  and  schemes  to  take  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  guinea  pig  for  social  and  govern- 
mental experiments  have  dislocated  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  island,  and  conse- 
quently great  depression  and  unrest  prevail 
among  farmers,  industrialists,  businessmen, 
and  workingmen.  all  of  whom  have  requested 
the  recall  of  Tugwell. 

"During  Tugwell's  administration  the  in- 
sular budget  has  skyiocketed  to  unprece- 
dented ligures,  with  the  creatlc-  of  new  and 
luxurioi:s  agencies  and  offices.  For  lavish 
expenses  on  pretext  of  civilian  defense,  which 
in  Puerto  Rico  Is  practically  ineffective.  Tug- 
well spends  sums  amounting  to  more  than 
what  is  spent  here  by  15  or  20  States  put 
together  The  survey  of  current  appropria- 
tions for  civilian  defense  for  18  States  and 
PuTto  Rico  follows: 

Arkansas 821  600 

Connecticut 10.  500 

Flcrida 3.  noo 

Indiana , 200  000 

nilnols __ 25  000 

Iowa 20  000 

Kentucky ....         10.  000 

Ma.-sachusetts 14.  120 

Michigan 45  OCO 

MiSoourl 50.000 

New  Hampshire 11.  500 

New  Jersey 11.200 

Pcnnsvlvanla 25.  000 

Rhode  Island 150  000 

South  Carolina. 48.330 

Tennessee 8.  400 

Vtrkinia.. _ 112.  790 

Washington 40.  000 

Total  for  all  States  il8) 806  440 

Total  for  Puerto  Rico 1,  009,  000 

"Tugwell  has  refused  to  .support  the  request 
of  the  p(xplc  of  Puerto  R;co  to  invest  millions 
cf  Government  surplus  funds  In  Defense 
bonds 

"Tugwell's  personal  entourage,  with  numer- 
ous useless  advisors,  assistants,  and  brain 
trusters,  is  burdening  the  Insular  treasury 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 

"Tugwell's  autocratic  and  oppressive  disre- 
gard toward  the  vital  economic  factors  and 
toward  the  people,  as  well  as  his  tactless  and 
contemptuous  attitude.  Is  causing  disunity 
and  much  undesirable  sotir  feeling  and  re- 
sentment In  Puerto  Rico. 

"Undfr  Tugwell.  Puerto  Rlcans  feel  that 
democracy  Is  a  shallow  and  meaningless  word. 

"The  recall  of  Tugwell  would  be  a  blessing 
to  Puerto  RiCO  and  a  gesture  of  democracy 
and  fair  deal  to  Puerto  Rico. 

"Sick  and  tired  of  Governor  Tugwell,  the 
people  cf  Puerto  Rico  request  his  removal." 


Re^d  and  C')'u,if  r 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H(]N.  CLARE  E.  hOFFM.\N 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1942 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  is  well  wonh  your  time 
and  earnest,  thoughtful  consideration. 
To  it  might  be  added  the  statement  re- 


cently made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by 
Carl  Vinson.  Democrat,  fiom  Georgia, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  who  said: 

Congress  has  wholeheartedly  supported 
every  naval  measure  that  lias  come  before  It. 
Irrespective  of  which  side  of  tho  aisle  the 
Members  may  sit  on 

Also  should  you  keep  in  mind  when 
considering  our  reverses  in  t.ie  Pacific 
the  statement  of  Speaker  Raybdrn  found 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  page 
Ax079,  when  he  said: 

Congress  Is  being  criticized,  but  Congress 
has  given  the  President  every  law  and  every 
dollar  he  has  asked  for  defense  purposes. 

Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  mis- 
statements and  half-truths  will  never 
overcome  them. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CHAHLET    THE    Sl>rE.VR 

Charley  the  Smear  Mlchelson.  boss  press 
agent  for  the  Democratic  Party,  hds  betrayed 
the  political  desperation  of  the  edmlnistra- 
tion  by  the  venom  of  his  attack  on  the  Re- 
publicans. The  only  possible  explanation  of 
the  falsehoods  that  he  uttered  Saturday  In 
Washington  Is  that  the  Democrats  recognize 
the  growing  resentment  throuiihout  the 
country  over  the  Inccmpetrnce  and  waste 
which  are  hampering  the  war  eiTcrt  The 
Democratic  leaders  are  forced  to  any  expe- 
dient, however  low,  to  save  themselves  in  the 
November  election.  They  are  trying  to  use 
the  blood  and  sweat  of  war  for  their  personal 
advantage 

It  becomes  necessary  to  remind  Mlchelson 
that  it  was  never  the  Republican  Parly  that 
sought  to  destroy  the  American  Urlon.  After 
the  Democratic  Party  got  us  into  the  last  war 
the  Republicans  furnished  the  bulk  of  the 
finhtlng  men.  and  this  is  repeatiri?  itself  in 
this  war.  Slackers  and  cowards  in  Washing- 
ton and  on  Broadway  are  protected  by  the 
same  political  pull  that  enabled  Mlchelson  to 
line  his  own  pockets  as  a  lobbyist.  The  Re- 
publicans are  on  the  fighting  line  and  the 
production  line 

Michelson's  animus  so  clouded  his  discre- 
tion that  he  made  one  important  confession. 
This  was  the  admission  that  in  '.he  eyes  of 
the  administration  Pearl  Harbor  did  not  maik 
our  entrance  Into  tlie  war  We  wjre  already, 
says  Michelson.  tied  up  in  the  war  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  he  asserts  that  if  .he  admin- 
istration had  not  divided  the  flee*  to  engaee 
In  undeclared  warfare  the  Japanese  wculd 
not  have  dared  attack. 

As  for  Michelson's  attempt  to  lay  ou  Re- 
publican shoulders  the  blame  for  cur  Nation's 
deficiency  in  arms,  the  record  proves  him 
false  at  every  step.  Tlie  Democratic  Party  has 
had  control  of  the  House,  In  which  appro- 
priations originate,  for  11  years.  It  has  had 
control  of  the  Presidency  and  cf  t)Cth  Houses 
of  Congress  by  overwhelming  mj.Jonties  for 
more  than  9  years.  That  ccmplet:  control  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments 
goes  back  exactly  1  day  further  than  the  ac- 
cession of  Hitler  to  power  In  Germany. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  candidate  In  1932  en- 
dorsed "100  percent"  the  Democratic  platform 
which  criticized  the  Republican  administra- 
tion bitterly  for  Its  expenditures  for  national 
defense.  President  Roosevelt's  first  four 
Budgets,  from  1934  to  1937.  Incluiiive.  appro- 
priated less  money  for  the  Armj  and  Navy 
than  was  appropriated  In  the  preceding  four 
Budgets  of  the  Hoover  administration,  this 
despite  the  fact  that  in  his  annual  report  fcr 
19::3.  General  MacArthur.  then  Chief  of  Staff, 
warned  that  "the  Array  strength,  personnel, 
and  materiel,  and  its  readiness  for  employ- 
ment, are  below  the  danger  line.'  In  1933. 
when  President  Roosevelt  was  starting  his  ex- 
periment of  spending  the  country  to  pros- 
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perlty.  both  General  MacArthur  and  the  late 
Gen.  Hugh  Johnson,  then  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Administration,  urged  him  to 
use  a  modest  portion  of  the  blUions  to  mecha- 
nize the  Army.  They  were  ignored.  In  suc- 
ceeding years  other  warnings  cf  our  lack  of 
preparedness  also  went  unanswered. 

Only  a  week  t>efore  the  "quarantine"  speech 
at  Chicago,  on  October  5,  1937,  the  President, 
speaking  at  tiie  dedication  of  BounevUle  Dam, 
said  that  "Instead  of  spending,  as  some  na- 
tions do,  half  their  national  income  la  the 
piling  up  of  arms  and  more  arms  for  pur- 
poses of  war.  we  in  America  are  wiser  in  using 
our  wealth  on  grojects  like  this." 

In  his  annual  message  of  1939  the  Presi- 
dent said:  "No  responsible  officer  defends 
building  our  air  forces  up  to  the  total  either 
cf  planes  on  hand  or  of  productive  capacity 
equal  to  the  forces  of  certain  other  nations." 

On  May  4.  19i0.  while  the  Nazi  flood  was 
coursing  across  Flanders,  the  President  said 
at  a  press  conference  that  anyone  who  be- 
lieved in  a  two-ocean  Navy  was  Just  plain 
dumb. 

On  June  4.  1940,  when  Rppropriattons  for 
defense  were  limited  to  a  6-year  program  to 
cost  $4,000,000,000,  the  President  urged  that 
Congress  adjourn  and  go  home.  As  a  result 
of  Republican  opposition  to  adjournment. 
Congress  remained  In  session  during  the  rest 
of  the  year,  appropriated  more  than  $7,000.- 
0;:0.000  additional  for  defense,  including  the 
surt  of  the  two-ocean  Navy,  and  authorized 
conscription  and  the  mobilization  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Rtgardless  of  the  forces  that  brought  this 
Nation  to  war.  It  is  at  war  now  and  its  citizens 
are  united  In  the  demand  that  the  war  be 
pushed  through  to  victory.  Michelson's  false 
and  Ill-timed  attack  was  a  malicious  con- 
tribution to  disunity.  The  Democratic  Party 
must  either  disown  it  or  accept  the  responsl- 
bility  for  his  attempt  to  pervert  the  war 
effort  to  partisan  ends. 


Creed    tor   .Americans 


'ITENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  TH3'X*.S  RIXXH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1942 

Mr.  ROLPH  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1917,  our 
beloved  friend,  William  Tj'ler  Page,  wrote 
the  American's  Creed.  The  House  of 
Representatives  accepted  Mr.  Page's 
creed  on  behalf  of  the  American  people, 
April  3, 1918.    It  is  well  to  repeat  it  often : 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people;  whose  just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democ- 
racy m  a  republic;  a  sovereign  Nation  of  many 
sovereign  States;  a  perfect  Union,  one  and 
inseparable;  established  upon  those  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  equality.  Ju.stice.  and  hu- 
manity for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  livee  and  fortimes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it;  to  support  Its  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag;  and 
to  defend  It  acainst  all  fnemies. 

On  M        i;     i.<4J.  the  San  Francisco 
News  published  a  Cieed   :    :    Americans, 
ar.d  I  know  my  fellcw  counnyinen  every- 
u;.^;i.  will  be  stirred  by  its  message: 
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I  believe  in  the  Republic  and  Its  funda- 
mental principle  of  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all. 

I  believe  in  the  right  of  every  man  to  live 
in  peace  and  dignity  among  liis  neighbors  aifti 
in  his  duty  to  fight  and  die  to  uphold  that 
right. 

I  believe  in  the  laborer's  right  to  a  share 
In  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  In  h  -  responft- 
bllity  to  perform  a  full  and  willing  day's 
work  in  free  exchange  for  a  commensurate 
day  s  pay. 

I  believe  in  the  right  of  the  possessor  of 
capital  to  function  as  a  free  man  under  the 
law  and  in  his  responsibility  to  Join  readily 
with  those  he  hires  In  producing  liberally  the 
goods  all  men  require  for  their  comfort. 

I  believe  in  the  equality  of  ail  nations  and 
In  their  mutual  responslijiiity  of  uniting  in 
force,  if  need  be,  to  maintain  the  independ- 
ence of  any  one  among  them  whenever 
threateired. 

I  believe  In  the  right  of  my  neighbor  to 
differ  from  me  In  opinion,  In  creed.  In  ex- 
pression, in  political  or  religious  belief,  and 
In  my  own  duty  to  defend  bis  right. 

I  believe  in  wielding  tlie  "teirible.  swift 
sword"  of  armed  conflict  to  resist  tyranny  and 
aggression. 

I  believe  that  no  flag  waves  free  so  long  as 
any  flag  Is  trampled  in  the  dust. 

I  believe  that  no  mans  hearth  \s  safe  and 
free  so  long  as  any  man's  hearth  Is  invaded, 
and  that,  therefore,  my  country  has  a  just 
claim  on  my  labor,  my  talents,  and  my  life's 
blood  If  they  are  needed  to  repel  attack  from 
without  or  within. 

I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America 
and  in  its  destiny— which  is  to  walk  In  honor 
and  in  peace  with  all  men  of  good  will. 


L;  wrcnce  Scivay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

TON,  ALFRED  F.  EEXFR 

OF    NEW    YORii. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1942 

Mr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment contained  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoNGRES.sioNAL  RECORD,  on  page  A16S6, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Gehrmann]  has  accorded  me  the  dis- 
tinction of  answering  a  speech  which  I 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  April 
30,  concerning  H.  R.  5993,  wherein  I 
made  special  reference  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  and  power  project,  which 
is  one  of  the  items  in  that  ommbus  rivers 
and  harbors  bill. 

I  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
tended debate  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
his  statement  contains  the  assertion  that 
my  speech  was  not  founded  on  fact,  con- 
strains me  to  reply  to  the  gentleman  and 
point  out  to  him  and  to  the  House  where- 
in he  is  in  error. 

The  so-called  economic  justification 
for  the  St.  Lawrence  pro.ject  has  been 
fully  explored  and  the  arguments  revolv- 
ing around  that  phase  of  the  issue  are 
familiar,  not  only  to  the  Members  of 
Congress,  but  to  the  country  at  large. 

I  have  stated  before  and  still  insist, 
I  that  whether  they  be  with  or  without 


merit,  such  considerations  must  now  be 
shelved  for  the  emergency  and  the  project 
viewed  only  in  tlie  light  of  lis  possible 
effect  on  our  war  efforts. 

The  gentleman  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  my  statement  of  April  30.  I 
said: 

No  one  In  authority  has  yet  said  that  there 
is  a  present  cr  potential  tiansportaUon 
shortage  l>etween  the  Great  Lakes  area  and 
tire  Atlantic  seaboard. 

He  directs  attention  to  the  testimony 
of  Director  of  Defense  Transportation 
Eastman  given  to  the  Truman  committee 
on  April  19,  1942. 

I  have  searched  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Eastman  with  diligence  and  care  and  I 
find  nothing  which  may  be  interpreted  as 
a  specific  refutation  of  the  language  that 
I  have  just  quoted.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Eastman  foresees  a  general  over-all  pos- 
sible overburdening  of  our  railroad 
transportation  facilities. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  quibble  over  the 
question  as  to  whether  such  a  shortage 
may  develop  or  as  to  whether  such  de- 
velopments ma3'  affect  the  routes  be- 
tween the  Great  Lakes  area  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

In  my  speech  of  April  30. 1  said: 

I  concede  without  reaervatlon  that  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  war,  we  need  every  trans- 
portation agency  available. 

If  this  statement  needs  any  clarifica- 
tion or  elaboration,  I  go  lurther  and  say 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  utilizing  every 
transportation  facility  that  may  be  made 
available  in  time  to  be  of  aid  to  us  in  our 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  eal  question  at  issue  is  whether, 
should  such  a  shortage  develop,  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  may  be  considered  as  a 
means  of  alleviating  it.  Obviously  It 
cannot  be  so  considered.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  repeatedly,  the  St.  Lawrence 
wateiway  cannot  be  made  available  for 
navigation,  even  though  it  were  started 
at  once  and  completed  within  the  time 
that  its  most  sanguine  supporters  fore- 
cast, before  1946,  and  do  not  overlook  the 
fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Canada  is  not  re- 
quired to  complete  its  share  of  the  water- 
way until  1949. 

If  domestic  tran.<:portation  Ls  to  become 
a  bottleneck  in  our  war-production  ef- 
forts. It  will  reach  that  condition  before 
the  close  of  this  year  or,  if  not,  early  in 
1943. 

I  again  call  attention  to  a  quotation 
from  Mr.  Donald  Nelson  given  by  me  in 
the  speech  which  I  made  to  the  Hcuse  on 
April  30.  and  from  which  the  following 
Is  an  excerpt: 

We  are  expected  to  build  a  great  armament 
program  to  make  up  In  a  year  or  tv,'o — not 
more  than  2  years,  for  all  that  the  a;^sresacr 
nations  have  been  doing  during  a  period  cf 
10  years,  and  to  bul'.d  an  armament  program 
that  will  not  alone  meet  their  rate  of  produc- 
tion, but  also  make  up  for  the  reserves  which 
they  have  built  up  during  this  period  of  time 
because  of  the  determination  and  the  will 
that  they  have  to  get  the  Job  done. 

That  statement  corresponds  in  sub- 
stance with  all  of  the  statements  which 
have  recently  been  made  by  those 
charged  with  winning  the  war,  from  the 
President  down. 
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On  April  14  last,  the  President 

Uniuxl  States,  in  -   •  tk-  '  •      "^ 
ing  Board  of  the  i  a..  A.;,v.;_  ; 
said: 

We  are  goln?  places      We  will 
where,  and  we  are  goir.g  to  have  a 
years,  perhapa  3  years    before  we  C£ 
sure  th«t  our  type  of  civilization  is 
survive 
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So  far  as  production  is 
N»'lson  has  stated  that  we  are  n 
the  ■hump."    The  peak  of  prcduc 
be  reached  in  early  194S. 

I  am  unable  to  understand.  , 
not  .'^ay  this  in  a  critical  vein,  h 
bers  of  Congress  and  others  can 
to  assert  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
way.  as  a  tran-sportation  agency 
of   the   sh«;htest    possible   value 
Uniled  States  during  the  presen 
gcn-y. 

My  an:wer  to  the  gentleman  f 
consin  mght  well  rest  here,  if 
not  for  the  fact  that  some  of 
merits   in  his  .statement   are  gr 
need  of  clarification. 

Th"  gentleman  said,  with 
the  Maritime  Commi  sion  and  i 
to  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and 
Committee  und^r  date  of  August 

The   Commis'sion   came    to   the 
that  using  a  rea^cnably  accurate  and 
yardstick  for  pracilcai  puipoMs.  "l 
CO  istructed  by  tlic  Maritime  Com 
bcth  the  lon~-rRn5:e  pnd  emergency 
With  the  excfpfion  of  the  Amenran 
ers.  wtuld  be  able  to  utilize  the  St. 
seaway." 
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The    trouble    with    the    gen 
staLf  ment  is  that  it  does  not  di£ 
"yardstick"  which  he  had  in 
is  expressed  by  the  Commissior 
following  words: 

It    is   estimated    that    vessels    wit 
drafts   up    to   27    feet    leaded    to   75 
cara-!ty   on    a    weight    basis   could 
pre  posed  f*3way 

I  have  in  my  po.ssession  the 
1942   issue  cf   Marmc   Engineer 
Shipping  Review,  which   lists 
"Large  merchant  vessel 
der  way  in  American  yards.  Ja 
1942. •• 

This  report  shows  that  the 
Commission  tlien  had  781  vesst 
construction.    Of  these.  16  were 
to  bt^  used  in  the  Great  L-ikti 
five  ihlps  with  loaded  draft.^  of  1 
inches  were  b:Mng  built  for  coasta 
18  of  them  at  Superior.  Wis 
vessels  of  the  ckis  to  be  used  ir 
service    have   drafts   which   will 
their  use  to  fu'.l  capacity  in  the 
re  nee  waterway.  If  it  should  be 
Of  the  balance  cf  694  ve.<isels, 
drafts  of  25  feet  9   inches  and 
drafts  of  27  fee*.     Tlie  loaded 
the   balance  of   the  vessels   rant 
28  feet  6  inches  to  29  feet  8  inch( 

T.ie  ratio  of  vacant  cargo  s 
Increase  with  the  increasing  s.z^ 
vessels.    It  is  incc;ir.  ivable  that  t 
bu  k  of  our  mer  ii*:'   marine 
put  to  the  un-      :.-  -.u-  use  '»■   •   w 
suit,  if  they  w,;,  uuliz<^d  t     ui 
cent  or  less  of  capacity.    This 
particularly   true   r,    G:    r    I  i 
serv.ce  where  tlv     .1:4  •-  w    ,., 
cipally  of  buik  commodities. 
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of  the  I      The  foregoing  confirms  the  often-re- 
•.   :r-      peated    statement    that    the    waterway 
I  :i;'jn.   ;   would  be  used  almost  exclusively  by  for- 
eign-flag tramp  steamers. 
The  gentleman's  insinuations  that  I  did 
I   not  give  credit  to  the  advantages  of  the 
I  Great  Lakes  region  for  shipbuilding  pur- 
poses during  the  hearings  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence legislation  is  wholly  without  foun- 
dation.   A.S  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hearings 
are  replete  with  testimony  clearly  indi- 
tjicn  will      eating  that  I  approved  and  encouraged 
the  greatest  possible  utilization  of  Great 
:  clo  i   Lakes  shipyards  for  the  building  cf  the 
.M  :n-  I   types  of  vessels  for  which  they  are  best 
continue      adapted.     During  the  past  year  I  have 
water-      repeatedly  uiged  the  Maritime  Commis- 
can  be   i   sion  to  avail  itself  of  Great  Lakes  ship- 
to   the   '   building  facilities  at  BufTalo.  and  I  am 
t  emer-      happy  to  say  that  my  efforts  have  met 
with  a  substantial  degree  of  success. 
r(|m  WiS-  The  gentleman  deplores  the  fact  that 

Great  Lakes  shipyards  are  not  new  mak- 
ing the  type  of  ships  "most  urgently 
needed  for  cargo  and  trcop  transport." 
The  fact  that  Great  Lakes  yards  are  net 
needed  for  that  purpose  is  perhaps  best 
evidenced  by  the  recent  statements  ema- 
nating from  the  Maritime  Commission 
of  wli.'ch  the  foUcwing.  given  to  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  by 
Admiral  Land  on  April  13.  is  a  typical 
example. 

The  admiral  .said: 

We  have  the  capacity  for  building  ships  as 
fast  as  the  material  is  delivered. 

And  by  Admiral  Vickery.  who  said 
about  a  month  ago: 

We  have  the  blueprints,  and  we  have  the 
money,  and  we  have  the  yards,  but  we  have 
to  have  labor  and  materials 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  House  on  April 
30.  there  are  now  in  the  course  of  build- 
ing in  the  Great  Lakes  almost  300  vessels 
for  use  in  connection  with  our  war 
efforts.  During  the  first  World  War,  430 
oceangoing  cargo  vessels  of  approxi- 
mately 4,000  tons  capacity  were  built  in 
the  Great  Lakes  shipyards  and  sent  to 
the  sea  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
I  am  told  that  they  served  very  satisfac- 
torily for  the  shipment  of  war  supplies 
to  Europe.  The  Great  Lakes  yards  are 
again  prepared  to  repeat  this  perform- 
ance and  to  increase  it  if  called  upon  to 
do  so. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  calls 
upon  the  experience  of  World  War  No.  1 
to  support  his  prognostication — 

That  we  shall  soon  see  a  repetition  of  the 
World  War  experience  of  cutting  up  existing 
Great  lakes  carriers  In  two  sections,  floating 
""The  parts  out  to  Montreal  or  New  Orleans 
and  th.Mi  welding  them  together  again  for 
ocean  *ervlce. 

The  pentleman  overlooks  the  fact  that 
in  this  war,  we  have  set  ourselves  up  as 
the  arsenal  of  democracy  and  that  to 
keep  that  arsenal  supplied  with  the  nec- 
essary basic  raw  materials,  every  avail- 
able ship  which  may  be  pressed  into  ore- 
carrying  service,  is  being  used  for  that 
1  :•  -       purpose.     Instead  of  cutting  ore  vessels 
Tj  ;;■  :  -      in  half  to  be  brought  to  the  sea.  we  are 
ould  be  ,   building  more  ore  vessels  to  b3  used  on 
--     .  i!'.   '    the  Lakes,  and  as  late  as  the  6ih  day 
.■   i^; .:.-   j   of  f  hi.s  month.  Mr.  Eastman,  of  the  Office 
I   CI   L)  '■■nse  Transportation,  Issued  gen- 
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eral  order  No.  8,  which  reads  in  pa:*    p^ 
follows: 

From  and  after  the  effective  date  set  forth 
in  section  502  4  (May  15,  1942),  unless  first 
authorized  by  a  general  or  special  permit 
Issued  by  this  Office,  no  person  shall  operate 
or  permit  the  operation  of  any  vessel  which 
is  capable  of  transporting  iron  ore.  In  the 
transportation  of  grain,  from  or  to  any  port, 
point,  or  place  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

A  press  release  issued  by  Mr.  Eastman 
simultaneously  with  general  order  No.  8, 
stated: 

"Diversion  of  grain  tonnage  to  the  rail- 
roads." Mr.  Eastman  said,  'will  be  necessary 
In  order  to  assure  maximum  carrying  capacity 
for  iron  ore.  Certain  readjustments  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  made  in  railroad  operations 
to  handle  the  added  burden,  but  thus  far 
the  railroads  have  met  every  freight  emer- 
gency with  remarkable  cfTiciency.  I  am  con- 
fident that  I  can  count  on  them  In  this 
instance." 

Tbi  tends  to  confirm  m:  previous  as- 
sertion that  Mr.  Eastman  said  nothing 
in  his  appearand  bafore  the  Truman 
committee  indicating  the  belief  on  his 
part  that  there  would  be  an  acute  short- 
age cf  transportation  from  the  Great 
Lakes  area  to  the  Atlantic  :eaboard. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  very 
much  distressed  because  of  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  complicated,  cumbersome, 
and  expensive  methods  by  which  subma- 
rines new  being  built  at  Manitowoc.  Wis., 
must  be  delivered  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  New  York  Times  on  Sunday,  May  17. 
1942,  contained  a  very  interesting  article 
written  by  Mr.  Sidney  M.  Shalett  deicrib- 
ing  the  launching  on  April  20  cf  the  nib- 
marine  Peto.  one  cf  10  such  veiiels  under 
construction  at  Manitowoc.  The  keel  of 
this  boat  was  laid  on  June  18,  1941.  She 
was  scheduled  to  be  finished  in  35  months, 
but  will  be  completed  in  2  years,  or  9 
months  ahead  of  schedule.  She  would 
be  run  under  her  own  power  from  Mani- 
towoc to  Joliet,  III.,  where  she  will  be 
enclosed  in  a  fioating  dock  and  towed  to 
New  Orleans.  The  complete  journey, 
according  to  Mr.  Shalett,  will  consume 
10  days.  The  distance  from  Manitowoc 
to  New  Orleans  is  approximately  1,62S 
miles. 

If  it  were  possible  to  take  the  vessel  to 
the  Atlantic  by  way  of  the  St.  Lfiwrence 
River,  it  would  be  necessary  to  travel 
about  2.000  miles  bsforc  reaching  the 
cpen  water  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  an 
additional  500  miles  to  its  most  likely 
original  destination,  our  submarine  base 
at  New  London,  Conn.  The  time  con- 
sumed between  Manitowoc  and  New  Lon- 
don would  b?  at  least  a  week. 

It  can  therefore  be  readily  .sei^n  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  route  would  cflfer  no 
substantial  advantage  over  the  one  in- 
tended to  be  used.  This  argument,  like 
so  many  others  advanced  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  St,  Lawrence  seaway,  falls 
completely  under  careful  analysis. 

I  might  go  further  with  my  answers  to 
the  wholly  fallacious  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  my  good  friend  from  V/iscon- 
sin,  but  It  seems  so  utterly  futllo  to  be 
di.scu.ssing  at  this  time  a  subject  so  far 
remote  from  that  all-important  matter 
to  which  we  should  direct  our  piincipal 
If  not  our  whole  attention,  and  that  is  the 
winning  of  the  war. 
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The  Meanev  Case 


fXIKNdlON   OF   l-:rM.'\i:KS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KE4N 

OF  NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1942 

Mr.  KIA'C  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exlenu  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from 
today's  Washington  Post: 

ME.\NET    CASE 

We  hope  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
will  heed  the  appeal  of  Governor  Edison,  of 
New  Jersey,  to  withhold  confirmation  of 
Thomas  F.  Meaney  as  Judge  of  the  United 
States  district  court.  M-  N!  1  y  was  the 
President's  nominee.  I  .  .M  Muney  is  the 
President's  nominee  because  Mr.  Meaney  is 
the  candidate  of  Frank  Hague.  New  Jersey's 
notorious  boss.  Thus,  the  President  has 
allied  himself  with  the  evil  forces  In  New 
Jersey  which  Governor  Edison  is  seeking  to 
overthrow  with  courage  and  pertinacity.  He 
should  be  on  the  other — Governor  Edison's — 
side,  for  he  must  know  that  clean  govern- 
ment will  be  Impossible  In  New  Jersey  till  the 
Hague  machine  has  been  destroyed. 

It  is  said  that  the  President  found  it  neces- 
sary to  appoint  Hague's  m&n  in  order  to  insure 
reelection  of  Senator  Smathfrs,  a  con- 
sistent New  Dealer.  The  excuse  does  not 
hold  water.  Mr.  Meaney  was  one  of  four  of 
Senator  Smathers'  recommendations,  but  the 
President  Ignored  the  other  three  and  nomi- 
nated Hague's  man.  The  nomination  Is 
clearly  a  mark  of  deference  to  Mayor  Hague. 
In  normal  times  the  appDintment  would  be 
bad  enough,  though,  alas.  It  Is  of  a  piece 
with  others  in  this  administration  that  have 
muddied  the  administration  of  Justice.  To- 
day the  action  Is  reprehensible  on  other 
grounds  as  well.  Politics,  according  to  the 
President,  have  been  adjourned  for  the  dura- 
tion. Here  is  an  example  of  the  President 
eating  his  own  words  with  blatant  partisan- 
ship. Moreover,  we  are  fighting  an  enemy 
which  is  a  kind  of  global  Hagueism,  for 
Mayor  Hague  is  the  enemy  of  the  liberties 
In  defense  of  which  we  have  taken  up  the 
sword.  He  Is  the  prize  exhibit  of  what  Bryce 
called  the  blot  on  our  democracy,  namely, 
our  city  machines.  The  Senate  committee 
would  be  acting  as  keeper  of  the  President's 
conscience  by  refusing  to  accept  the  nomi- 
nation which  has  come  from  the  Piesident's 
pen. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GFORGE  A  PADDOCK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Mav  21.  1942 

M'  P.-\I):x;CK  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  I":  ":r 
the  Chicago  Journal   of  Commt.^     >i 

May  2n   i-*4  2: 

UPON  WHAT    MEAT? 

War's  opportunities  for  social  chaiigtt 
which  would  make  a  mockery  of  the  funda- 
mentals   of    representative    democracy    still 


dangle  like  the  grapes  of  Tantalus  before 
most  of  the  New  Deal's  bright  young  men. 
In  proof  of  this  statement,  we  offer  the  latest 
proptisal  of  some  of  Mr.  Morgenthau's  tax 
experts  who  would  like  to  ruion  spending. 
The^e  men  make  it  plain  that  they  ref;ard 
the  war  as  a  Heaven-sent  opportunity  not  to 
promote  equality  of  sacrifice  during  tlie  emer- 
gency period  but  to  put  over  some  of  their 
strange  theories  regarding  wealth  and  Its 
use. 

As  usual  In  such  cases,  these  social  changers 
are  unidentified  while  their  trial  balloons 
are  being  released.  And  as  usual  the  Treas- 
ury disclaims  any  responsibility  for  tneir 
views  But  at  the  start  their  Identities  are 
less  important  than  their  proposals.  Con- 
sider these  quotations  from  a  New  York 
Times  story  in  Tuesday  morning's  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce: 

"That  proportion  of  Incomes  which  could 
be  spent  for  the  purchase  of  food,  consum- 
ers' goods,  whether  durable  or  nondurable, 
and  for  travel  would  be  rationed.  The  pro- 
portion would  decrease  as  the  Income 
mounted.  In  other  words,  a  poor  man  would 
be  allowed  to  spend  most  of  his  Income  for 
such  purposes  while  a  wealthy  one  would  be 
restricted  to  a  comparatively  small  amount. 

"The  restriction  would  be  progressive  like 
the  income  tax.  In  its  favor  it  Is  argued 
that  it  is  superior  to  other  alternatives.  For 
instance,  a  rich  man,  although  hit  hard  by 
taxation  or  forced  savings,  could  spend  his 
capital  assets  If  he  were  determined  to  he  a 
playboy.  A  poor  man  might  decide  to  sp^nd 
his  little  surplus  on  the  wrong  things,  reg- 
lecting  visits  to  his  doctor  or  dentist  for 
the  subtle  seduction  of  silk  shirts" 

Forget  for  the  moment  the  paternalism  ol 
these  Treasury  experts,  who  would  permit 
the  rich  man  to  be  a  playboy  if  he  wants  to 
squander  his  capital  assets,  but  whose  hearts 
bleed  for  the  man  who  might  not  buy  what 
Is  best  for  him.  What  are  the  alternatives  to 
which  this  profKDsal  Is  said  to  be  superior? 
Well,  they  are  held  to  be  superior  to  freezing 
of  wages  at  present  levels,  tc  a  lowering  of 
income-tax  exemptions,  and  to  any  other  plan 
which  might  subject  all  groups  of  Americans 
to  war  sacrifices  without  alttTing  the  basis 
of  the  system  under  which  the  country  lives 
and  has  grown  great. 

Proposals  such  as  the  rationing  of  fncfme 
rather  than  goods  indicate  n:ore  than  any- 
thing else  the  texture  of  oircial  thinking 
about  these  matters.  One  wondeis  upwn  what 
meat  these  Caesars  feed 
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IN  THE  HOUFE  OF  REPREiiENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  21.  1942 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  the  text  of  the 
address  of  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee.  noted 
patriot  and  father  of  the  Korean  Repub- 
lic, welcoming  delegates  to  the  Korean 
Liberty  Conference,  which  opened  In 
Washington,  February  27,  1942.  Dr. 
K:' ••  is  a  great  scholar,  linguit  nnd  a 
p.  :  :>tent.  Inexorable  champion  i  I  .iide- 
pendence  for  his  owti  people.  I  was 
p--':d,  personally,  to  participate  in  this 
;?:.  :.:.,'rence. 

My  fellow  Koreans  and  our  American 
friends,  may  I,  on  behalf  of  thi?  Korean  Com- 


A  1^77 


mission,  welcome  you  to  the  Korean  Liberty 
Conference 

To  us  Koreans,  this  conference  Is  »  solemn 
occasion  We  are  here  to  fulfill  our  duty, 
which  we  owe  not  alone  to  our  fatherland,  so 
many  distant  miles  from  the  Capital  of  thL-s 
great  Nation,  but  also  to  fulfill  our  duty  to 
the  United  States,  this  blessed  land  which  has 
given  us  protection,  privilege,  and  freedom. 

To  our  American  friends,  may  I  express  a 
heart  full  of  gratitude  for  all  you  have  done, 
through  the  years,  to  encourage  us. 

I  do  not  use  the  word  "heart"  to  express  my 
personal  feelings  alone.  In  this  Instance, 
when  I  say  a  heart  fuU  of  gratitude,  I  mean 
the  heart  of  the  Korean  people. 

This  conference  Is  made  possible  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  United  Korean  Com- 
mittee and  the  Korean-American  Council. 

The  United  Korean  Committee,  with  head- 
quarters In  Los  Angeles,  Calif  ,  and  Honolulu, 
in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  is  the  ofTlclal  or- 
ganization of  all  Korean  groups  and  societies. 
In  Itself,  and  through  its  association  with  the 
other  groups.  It  represents  the  vast  majorltv 
of  Koreans  resident  in  the  United  States,  in 
Hawaii.  In  Canada.  In  Mexico,  and  in  Cuba. 

The  Korean-American  Council  consists  of 
Korean  nationals  and  those  American  citi- 
zens who,  down  through  the  years,  have  tire- 
lessly and  unselfishly  given  of  their  time 
and  their  financial  support  to  assist  us  In  our 
efforts  to  regain  Independence  for  our  people 
and  to  resume  our  rightful  place  In  the  com- 
pany of  nations. 

These  Americans  believe  truly  and  deeply 
In  liberty.  Their  love  of  it  Is  so  great  that 
they  have  sensed  and  sought  to  alleviate  our 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  It.  And  their  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  human  liberty  has  known  no 
boundary,  no  barrier  of  ocean,  no  forbidding 
mountain  chain.  It  is  a  magnificent  spirit 
and  a  generous  heart  that  would  share  Its 
blessings,  that  would  share  those  blessings  of 
liberty,  freedom,  and  of  democracy  anywhere 
In  the  world.  You  Americans,  our  old  friends, 
our  loyal  friends  have  done  so  with  us.  How 
could  we  be  other  than  grateful? 

We  have  called  this  conference  for  certain 
and  definite  purposes. 

First,  to  solemnly  commemorate  our  1919 
revolution  against  the  Japanese.  It  was  that 
memorable  year  when  so  many  of  our  fellow 
ciiizens — men.  women,  and  even  children — 
suffered  death,  torture,  and  degradation  at 
the  hands  the  guns  and  the  swords  of  our 
oppressors. 

We  meet  to  reaffirm  the  1919  declaration  of 
Inciependence  proclaimed  to  the  world  by 
those  Korean  patriots  and  hallowed  by  their 
blood.  Twenty-thiee  years  have  passed  since 
that  first  day  of  March  In  1919.  Liberty  stUl 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  Korean  people,  for 
while  the  tyrant  may  impneon  liberty,  he 
cannot  kill  her. 

We  meet  to  plan  further  for  the  revolution 
of  1942  against  the  Japanese.  "A  revolution 
this  year?"  some  may  ask.  "Only  a  change 
In  the  date."  is  tbe  reply  of  the  Korean  pa- 
triot, lor  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  of  1919 
also  lives  and  has  lived  through  each  of  the 
23  years  I  have  mentioned.  ThHt  revolution 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  liberty,  and  you 
know  that  liberty  never  dies. 

We  meet  to  request  the  Government  of  th« 
United  States  to  recof^nize  our  government, 
the  provisional  government  of  the  republic 
of  Korea,  for,  also,  during  the  past  23  years 
our  government  bas  endured.  It  has  had  to 
meet  in  secret,  on  alien  soil,  but  how  could 
It  fall?    The  vision  cf  liberty  shtd  light  upon 


It,  gave  It  cot; 
her  sacred  c 
eniment  bas  feu 
capital  of  our  nt  . 
day  in  embattled 


nnd  the  will  to  persist  In 
In  recent  years  our  gov- 
I.  f'letidly  haven  in  the 
.t,  :  nation,  China.  To- 
Chungking,  China's  war- 
time capital,  our  government  functions  and 
performs  Its  duties.  For  this  we  thank  the 
gallant  Chinese  people  and  their  great  Ic 
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up    thnt    iU     .-■-  -'-.   M      Dut     th'    t 
ptirnnv*  «rv  ■tark  and  empty  u: 
implcmentfd      Natiomi  whirh   ("<  ■< 
to  m>*rty  mU'*t  do  m*  you  Amrricnn 
'  (le  ««)   willingly— *h!tre  ttii 
f  In  the  world 

And   finally  we  rr.ert   to  examim' 
port   upt)n  Jnpnn's  new  order   m  A 
tt0  first  vlctlni!".  will  speak      Our 
»p!rtK:  our  tortured  will  spewk     Out 
ni(ian!«  and  cries  of  pain   and    anKULs 

lief  ore    yo\i    the 
.  -  of  the  Japanese  tyra 

know  him  for  what  he  Is — the  eneni|y 
humanity. 

My  friends,  this  conference  was  ci 
fhrjrt  notice     Many  of  you  have  com 
way  to  attend      We  had  hoped  to  ha.' 
gates  from  Honolulu,  and  also  from 
king.  China,  b^t  only  a  few  days  a^o 
Anally  advi.^^^d  that  arrangements 
made.     We  are  still  hopeful   lh,"t  ou 
lulu    delegates    may    arrive    before    t 
fercnce  is  over,  but  that  is  almost  tc 
to  expect  of   our   dclesate   from  Chv 
Due   to   th?   comparatively  small   nu 
Koreans  in   this  country,   we   are 
dellRht'd  by   the  large  number  of 
to  Ix?  present  with  us 

I  feel  that  at  last  I  can  give  you 
words  of  hope.     I  make  bold  to  do  s< 
fast-moving    devclcpmcnts   of    the 
months 

And  I  wii.h  at  this  time  to  thank 
the   President   of   the  United   States 
mention  of  th?  people  of  Korea  In 
address  of  last  Monday  evening.     His 
first  encouraging  reference  to  us  by 
American  cfUclal — and   there  Is  non 
than  the  Commander  in  Chief -the 
erence  In  many,  many  years 

"The  people   of  Kor«'a !"     How   we 
to  Mr   Rtx-sevelt  s  words     The  word 
Is  interchangeable  wllh  the  word 
with  the  word  "nation  "     And  that 
we  are  and  have  been  for  more 
years.     Japan,   with    all    her   mllita 
and  all  her  effccrive  propaganda 
tried  for  near'y  40  years  to  obliterate 
she  has  failed     She  sought  to  erase 
"Korea"  from  the  geographies  of  th 
She  has  made  every  eflcrt  to  portray 
Province  cf  her  Empire.    She  has  bio 
oi:r    rights    and    our    privileges    as 
but  our  day  of  reciioning  Is  at  hand 

But  I  must  continue  with  my  repor 
for  time  Is  short  and  much   remal 
done. 

Acting  on  the  specific  instructions 
Government,   and   in  my   role   as   1 
sentative  In  the  United  States 
power  to  act.  the  following  ha 
plished  : 

The  Korean  Commission  has  madfc 
fentatlons  to  the  Government  of  th« 
States   regarding  the  status  of 
tlcna!s  and  their  desire  not  to  t>e  c 
along   with    the   Japanese,   as    en'^mj 
The   Government   of   the   United   St 
seen  to  It  that  this  stigma  of  being 
as  a  Japanese  subject  shall  not  be 
to  us. 

The  Korean  Commission  has  acted 
to    advise    the    Government    of    the 
States    regarding    the    so-calle^!    r:  •■ 
funds  of  Koreans  and  the  Govt  r:    :    : 
United  States  has  ritcr-t  !  that  this 
not  l>€  visitt'd  UL>  :.  u.- 
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Tlie  Korean  Comml?«lon  has  pre»ented  the 
dei>ire  cf  your  Government  to  be  Included  In 
the  rt  (»ter  of  i  '  V  to  the  Dec- 

Uraium  of  tlu  ■ 

'I he  Korean  Comnuwion  hn,<»  presented  to 
the  UcpMrtnienl  of  State  your  Ooveriimenfa 
rtquekt  that  It  be  rtcogniscd  asi  tlint  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  The  Department  of  Statt 
hii»  H'lt  v»*t  acted  upcn  thl» 

:  K  M-an-Amerlcan  Council,  rxerrlylng 
pt'  s  not  poinilMlhle   to  the   Korrnn 

Comm'aslon.  has  conceived  and  cnrrled  out 
a  prcgrnm  of  Its  own 

It  has  rrccmmcnded  recognition  of  your 
Government  to  the  Depaitment  of  State  It 
has  presented  to  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
tnent.s  the  military  advantuiies  inherent  In 
the  union  and  strength  of  23.000  000  Koreans. 
It  has  presented  sincerely  and  forcefully  to 
other  high  officers  and  divisions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  the  Justice  of  the  Korean 
caufe 

There  have  been  some  who  have  said  that 
the  Korean  people  were  not  united,  that  va- 
rious groups  existed,  and  that  they  were  at 
variance  with  one  another.  Thete  persons 
have  further  stated  that  nothing  could  be 
done  in  the  case  of  Korea  until  this  situa- 
tion was  clailtted 

Well.  I  say  let  this  conference  speak  out. 

Let  this  conference  answer  those  doubters 
and  skeptics 

Let  this  conference  record  the  unity  of  the 
Korean  peop;e 

Let  this  conference  register  its  faith  In  its 
Government  the  only  government  we  have 
ever  had,  for  we  have  never  recognized  the 
mL^rule  of  the  Japanese  as  government. 

I  knew  and  you  know  there  is  no  disunity 
among  the  Korean  people. 

I  know  and  you  know  that  the  sacred  cause 
of  liberty  permits  of  no  disunity. 

That  insinuation  of  disunity,  I  tell  you. 
Is  Japanese  propaganda  Let  us.  by  our  ac- 
tions here,  run  that  lie  to  earth. 

And  let  us,  once  and  for  all.  answer  those 
misguided  persons  who  say,  ""Oh,  don't  strive 
for  recognition  right  at  this  time  If  you 
only  will  wait,  you  will  get  It  after  the  war 
IS  over." 

Well,  I'll  use  the  words  cf  the  British  Prime 
Minister.  Mr    Churchill: 

"What  kind  of  people  do  they  think  we 
arc?" 

Do  they  think  we  are  content  to  sit  by, 
hands  folded,  waiting  for  Independence  to  be 
presented  tc  us  as  If  It  were  a  chicken  upon 
a  pl.ttter? 

What  do  they  think  we  Koreans  have  been 
do.ng  these  past  37  years? 

Ill  tell  them  what  we've  been  doing. 
We've  been  fighting  tlae  Japanese.  We  have 
been  fighting  them  without  anyone  to  know 
It.  let  alone  help  us. 

Do  you  suppose  there  is  a  people  in  the 
world  who  knows  the  Japanesa  as  we  do? 
We  have  studied  the  weaknesses  of  the  Jap- 
anese. We  understand  the  strange  and  sav- 
age way  in  which  his  mind  works.  We  know 
how  he  seeks  to  degrade  and  to  debase  his 
fellow  man.  We  knew  his  cruelty,  his  ruth- 
lessness.  his  treachery. 

V/ho  do  you  suppose  kept  the  Japanese 
from  invading  the  continent  of  Asia  for  cen- 
turieij?  The  Koreans  did.  And  all  we  ask 
now  is  the  chance  to  bottle  him  back  up  on 
his  islands. 

We  want  recognition  because  cf  the  tre- 
mendous pjychoioglcal  effect  it  will  have  en 
23.000.000  Koreans.  We  want  recognition  be- 
cause It  will  enable  us  to  get  arms  and  muni- 
tions. 

We  are  net  asking  anyone  to  recover  our 
independence  for  us.  We  shall  have  to  fight 
for  that,  and  we  are  prepared  to  fight  for  it. 

My  friends,  a  tide  is  running.  It  is  the 
tide  of  an  aroused  public  opinion.  It  Is  a 
public  opinion  in   this  great  country,  ready 


to  make  any  sncrlflce  of  fortune  and  o) 
and  of  tell  to  get  on  with  the  winning 
W"nr,    It  \H  the  flood  tide  of  liberty. 

The  tears  of  roirow  of  thv  Korean 
have  ceaaeti.    Their  trara  of  Joy  have 
Both  have  become  a  part  of  that  racli 
of    liberty      Look!     Tht    waters    ner 
ahorr — the  nhorc  of  human  freedom 
victory. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON    \RTHLRG.  KLEIN 

Vt    NK'.V   vjr.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AT  [VES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1942 

Mr,  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  undei"  leave 
to  ex'tend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  address  of  Pierre 
Van  Paasscn  at  the  testimonial  dinner 
tendered  him  by  the  Committee  for  a 
Jewish  Army,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York  City,  on  May  3. 1942: 

This  World  War  is  more  than  a  coritest  of 
strength  between  two  coalitions.  Fascism  is 
the  challenger  of  a  way  of  life  that  was 
introduced  with  the  French  and  Arierican 
Revolutions,  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man.  the  BUI  of  Rights,  Rcusseau'f  Social 
Contract,  and  Thomas  Payne's  Age  of  Reason. 

Fascism  Is  the  syntliesis  of  all  the  reactions 
of  the  past,  those  reactions  which  (  pposed 
every  liberal  constitution  in  Europe,  every 
forward-looking  measure  in  the  social, 
spiritual,  and  Intellectual  realm,  every  at- 
tempt at  emancipation  and  liberation  of  the 
human  spirit.  Fascism  Is  the  synthesli  cf  the 
reactions  cur  fathers  fought  on  the  battle- 
fields of  faith.  In  England,  in  Moravia  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  France,  and  in  the  Articricau 
Colonies. 

Fascism  Is  out  to  destroy  the  gains  and  the 
fruit  of  150  years  of  democratic  growth  and 
progress.  This  war  Is  therefore,  as  I  said, 
not  like  the  wars  of  the  p>ast  of  a  mere 
struggle  for  m.arkets,  but  It  Is  the  gri-at  and 
perhaps  the  final  settling  of  accounts  be- 
tween two  conceptions  of  life;  that  of  the 
democrats  and  that  of  the  Fascists  It  is 
f  lerefore  not  enough  that  the  United  Nations 
beat  the  enemy  armies.  They  must  also  de- 
stroy the  Fascist  ideology  everywhere  in  the 
world,  wherever  It  may  be  lurking  That  is 
the  price  of  a  definite  and  complete  victory. 

If  Germany  has  become  a  terrible  menace 
for  all  the  other  peoples  of  the  earth,  it  is 
not  because  she  was  seized  with  seme  old 
Germanic  dream  of  conquest,  but  because 
she  is  drunk  on  the  Fascist  poison.  And  her 
phenomenal  successes  must  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  fact  that  she  has  pasi^ed  and 
is  still  pa.ssing  today  of  this  poison  to  her 
intended  victims,  contaminating  them  with 
Indecision  and  hesitation  and  diverting  their 
attention  from  the  real  issues  at  stake  and 
thus  hampering  their  freedom  of  action  and 
paralyzing  their  will  to  resistance. 

Germany  dees  not  merely  aim  to  unite  all 
the  Germanic  peoples,  as  the  men  of  Munich 
believed  or  pretended  to  believe;  she  Is  out 
to  establish  a  spiritual  dominion  over  the 
whole  world.  Just  as  strategically  In  a  mili- 
tary sense,  the  Axis  fights  on  a  global  pat- 
tern, on  a  plan  of  campaign  involving  all  the 
oceans  and  all  the  hem  spheres  and  the  oceans 
of  the  sky  as  Major  de  Seversky  would  say — 
the  entire  planet,  in  fact— so  is  fascism  out  to 


eradicate  'n  the  wh-le  *.irld  what  Hitler 
himself  once  deiwTibed  to  me  ai  'the  demo- 
cratic evil  root,  bittiich,  und  »eed;  eviry- 
tiling  that  haa  to  do  with  the  Judco-Christlnn 
tradition. " 

BecnuK?  thU  U  the  Fuehrer's  Urn  and  ob- 
ject.  he  uttuck  tits\  at  the  Jrwa,  bfc;\u*e  the 
Jew»  were  ni«  Uie  bearcri  of  JudilMii,  which 
U  a  phlloBCphy  and  a  wiiy  or  life  which  plncca 
justice  In  thP  foroprourd  an  the  cardinal 
principle  In  human  relutloiifhlps  u»  tuch — aa 
the  b.->orer»  of  this  phllowphy  the  Jews  were 
the  outer  (cnilnel,  tho  outer  bulwark  of  that 
wh-le  complex  of  clv.llzaticn  which,  in  i«plte 
i)f  many  grievous  ^hortctimlngs,  i.m  nrverthe- 
Ifvp  stumped  wltv.  theChrli^nan  imprint.  Hit- 
ler attacked  the  Jews  not  because  of  any- 
thing  they  did  do  or  did  not  do.  but  because 
In  attacking  and  eliminating  the  Jews  he 
paved  the  way  for  the  greater  onsla'.ight  to 
c.me,  the  ba'.tle  against  those  ultimate  val- 
ues: International  Justice,  collaboration  by 
the  free  consent  of  the  people,  social  right- 
eousness, peace,  and  tlie  brotherhood  of  man 
which  are  Christianity's  heritage  from  Juda- 
ism and  Its  essence. 

We  did  not  realize  this  when  the  first  at- 
tacks on  the  Jewish  pccple  were  launched. 
We  shrugged  our  .'hculders;  what  was  that  to 
us  that  Hitler  and  Schlelc'r.er  put  a  few  Jews 
In  their  place  in  Germany?  We  did  not  real- 
ize that  what  Hitler  attacked  in  the  Jews  were 
our  own  holiest  possessions.  And  so  we  did 
not  watch  that  rampart  and  the  tide  of 
bleed  and  terror  and  woe  swept  It  aside  and 
now  batters  with  its  gruesome  waves  against 
our  last  defenses. 

From  the  moment  he  came  to  power  Hitler 
aimed  at  the  spiritual  domination  of  the 
world  That  is  why  the  peaceful  nations 
could  not  prevent  the  outbreak  of  this  war.  In 
spite  of  all  the  efforts,  their  desire  to  com- 
promise and  their  show  of  good  will  to  the 
Fuehrer. 

It  did  net  help  us  In  the  least  that  we 
washed  our  hands  cf  the  fnie  of  the  Jews. 

It  did  not  help  in  the  lea.st  that  we  accepted 
the  destruction  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
the  annexation  cf  Austria,  the  dismemfcer- 
men  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  strangulation  cf 
democratic  Spain,  the  rape  of  Ethiopia  and 
China,  or  even  the  Idea  of  a  German  hegem- 
ony In  the  European  continent 

All  our  compromises  were  in  vain  Fa-^clsm 
never  compromised.  Tliose  conquests  did  not 
-  satisfy  fascism  because  fascism  Is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  conquest  of  nations  and  national 
collectives.  Fascism  is  making  war  on  the 
human  per.sonality 

It  is  out  to  dehumanize  man.  to  deperson- 
alize the  individual,  and  bestialize  him  ulti- 
matelv. 

It  Is  out  to  destroy— everywhere  In  the 
world— these  rights  that  man  has  [  '.in  d  in 
his  long  and  weary  struggle  to  the  human 
ideal:  the  right  to  live  in  dignity,  the  right 
to  think,  the  right  to  speak,  and  to  pray 
freely,  his  right  to  be  the  master  of  his  own 
destiny 

It  is  against  that  formidable  and  monstrous 
pretension  that  we  are  in  revolt.  And  that  is 
why  this  second  World  War  is  a  world  revolu- 
tion. 

Can  such  a  war  be  conducted  according  to 
the  old  concepts?  Is  it  enough  for  the  Bd- 
versaries  of  Germany  and  its  fascist  and  re- 
actionary allies  to  love  their  country  and  hate 
the  aggressor?  It  is  not  indispensable — if  we 
want  to  resist  totally  to  a  total  war  launched 
against  us  by  the  marauders  cf  humanity — 
that  we  love  the  democratic  ideal  as  passion- 
ately at  least  as  the  Fascists  hate  It;  that  in 
addition  to  fighting  we  must  not  allow  any 
compromises  or  surrenders  at  the  expense  of 
democracy? 

Events  of  the  last  few  years  have  shown 
us  that  indifference  to  democratic  ideas,  that 
toleration  for  Fascist  theses  or  simply  reac- 
tionary theses,  do  most  effectively  help  the 


enemy  in   thnt   they  weaken  the  power  of 

resistance  in  his  intended  victims  It  wns 
fcecatmr  Austria  under  D.'Uuk^,  subnituttd 
a  Fn*clBt  chauvlnum  for  ita  aplrndld  drmo- 
cratic  Institutions,  that  the  cumury  foui;d 
itaelf  morally  dlMnrmed  nvmnst  the  coalition 
of  German  and  Auatrinn  Nnr,:«.  It  is  bic;ui:«e 
Irunce  and  En",lnnrt  loohed  on  a-'  neutral 
►pectators  while  MtmRolini,  Hitler,  aiid 
Franco  Rurroitcd  the  Spanish  republic,  that 
Fn:;land  and  France  foui^.d  themselves  Iso- 
lated and  encircled  by  enemy  forces  T'lere 
would  be  no  difllculty  t'  day  in  e.<itnbllshln« 
n  second  front  agnlnst  Hitler  If  the  SpanUh 
rep'.iblic  still  exiMted 

Can  we  forjTet  that  Rumania  ond  Hungary, 
In  allowing  the  torch  or  freedrm  to  be  et- 
tincuished  In  their  domaliiB,  prepiircd  the 
way  for  their  own  downfall  and  enslavement? 
And  France:  did  not  WeyRand,  according  to 
his  own  words,  capitulate,  not  because  the 
military  situation  was  so  bad.  but  because, 
he  and  the  leaders  who  succeeded  the  popu- 
lar front  feared  a  triumph  of  democracy  and 
declared  democracy  the  frreatest  calamity 
imaginable? 

Let  us  lock  these  matters  squarely  in  the 
face  and  step  pretending  that  It  is  all  too 
complicated  lor  words.  It  Is  not  complicated 
at  all.  It  is  fascisrr.  versus  democracy.  And 
fascism  is  everywhere,  because  fascism  pre- 
tends to  bring  back  the  good  old  days  of  the 
status  quo  ante,  the  days  o.  ruthless  and 
unchallenged  exploitation.  Therefore  there 
are  men  in  each  country  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy,  because  as  Jesus  said:  where  a  man's 
treasure  is  there  shall  be  his  heart  also. 

What  became  of  these  gentlemen  in  all  the 
different  countries  who  appeased,  who  flirted 
with  Hitler,  who  believed  business  could  be 
done  with  Hitler,  who  argued  that  Hitler  was 
a  bulwark  against  chaos  and  merely  a  crank 
anti-Semite — I  mean  the  Musserts,  the  Men- 
gelbergs  in  Holland,  the  Degrelles  in  Belgium, 
the  Quislings  and  Hamsuns  In  Norway,  the 
Antonescus  In  Rumania,  and  the  Lavals  and 
Doriots  in  France?  Are  they  not  all  wearing 
the  Nazi  uniform  today,  and  are  they  not 
single-minded  with  a  ferocious  intensity  of 
feeling  against  America  and  Britain,  where 
democracy  still  lives? 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  origins 
of  this  war,  I  should  think,  is  this:  That  the 
home-grown  Fascists  and  semi-Fascists  and 
the  detractors  of  democracy  cannot  and  will 
not  conquer  the  enemy  Fascists  and  the  for- 
eign reactionaries.  For.  as  it  was  written  in 
this  bock,  how  indeed  can  Satan  cast  out  the 
devil? 

In  order  to  win  this  war,  the  democrstic 
nations  mu^t  fight  as  well  for  the  democratic 
ideal  at  home  as  for  national  preservation 
abroad.  In  the  presence  of  Hitler  and  his 
Italian  and  Japanese  and  French  accomplices, 
one  can  no  longer  separate  love  of  country 
from  love  of  humanity,  or  oppose  duties  re- 
quired by  national  discipline  to  the  defense 
of  individual  liberties. 

Since  the  entry  of  America  in  this  war  the 
coaliticn  of  the  United  Nations  begins  to  ap- 
pear to  the  peoples  of  the  world  as  something 
greater  and  more  grandiose  than  a  political 
and  military  makeshift.     It  begins  to  appear 
to  them  as  the  union  of  all  men  imbued  with 
j    the  spirit  of  freedcm,  whatever  may  be  these 
I    men's  country.     This  is  so  true  that  in  the 
I    ranks  of  the  battlers  are  men  who  have  no 
country   of   their  own.  whose   fatherland   is 
humanity  itself. 

The  soldiers  who  are  fighting  today  under 
all  the  different  banners  of  the  United  Na- 
tions feel  that  they  are  in  the  service  of  all 
these   nations.     Hollanders   and    Australians 
1    fight  under   the   command   of  an   American 
i    general.     Englishmen  ta!:e  orders  from  Chl- 
I    nese  military  experts.     Americans  stand  on 
guard  in  Eretrla  and  Iceland  and  Egypt  and 
I    Ireland.    Chinese  are  defending  Burma.    The 
indomitable   Yugoslavs    are    still    with    us. 


The  Cwchs  at  home,  behind  that  curtain  of 

terror  win  •  m  middle  Europe  tiom  the 
ken  of  ci\  .  are  p.il-ed  to  cirikc     Ft«e 

French  march  nhouldir  to  ahoulder  with 
Poles  Ciuiadlaii:.  tty  in  the  Uu»»iaM  nky  It 
t»  an  Intel  UHtlonal  army  that  is  rmerging. 

Eiu-h  pe<  pie  is  making  its  conlrlbuilon  to 
the  sum  lotai  of  ultimate  victory  for  freedom. 
And  we  recognise  this  rii'.ht  Only  the  JrwUh 
people  l»  hitherto  denied  the  r  ghl  to  die 
for  democracy  under  the  walls  ol  JeiUHulrm 
tor  the  kufeguardlug  of  thi-lr  homeland 

Tile  Committee  for  a  Jewish  Army  l>  not 
pleading  for  special  favors  or  privilrges  It  is 
not  batgalnlrg  fur  any  ^xilttlcal  deal  It  does 
not  wish  to  embarra.'-s  any  gcveriiment  of 
interfere  with  diplomatic  pacts  It  Is  merely 
offering  to  the  United  Natlnns.  on  the  eve 
of  the  war's  most  crucial  phase,  a  substantial 
military  unit  composed  of  men  who  are  clam- 
oring for  a  chance  to  do  their  share  in  the 
war  of  survival 

The  formation  of  a  Jewish  army  of  Pales- 
tinian and  stateless  Jews  is  not  a  matter 
that  concerns  only  the  British  Government 
It  is  of  equal  concern  to  Marshal  Tlmo- 
shenko's  Red  Army,  girding  Its  loins  for  the 
final  assault  on  the  hordes  of  Kitler  It  Is 
of  definite  significance  to  General  MacAr- 
thur's  defense  plans  in  the  Pacific  It  Is 
surely  cf  very  great  Importance  to  General 
Wavell's  endeavors  to  stop  the  Juncture  of 
the  Nazis  and  the  Japanese  It  surely  cannot 
be  without  relevancy  to  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican military  units  that  are  preparing  to  halt 
General  Rommel's  onrush  against  the  Suez 
Canal 

It  is  therefore  high  time  that  the  offer  of 
a  Jewish  army  be  taken  out  of  the  diplomatic 
archives  and  be  placed  on  the  conference 
table  of  the  United  Nations  military  leaders 
as  they  map  out  the  world  strategy  of  the 
democrat:c  forces 

The  world  loolts  to  America  for  salvation, 
for  leadership  in  this  vast  struggle,  and  for 
direction  In  the  after-war  era  India  looks 
to  America.  Australia  looks  to  America 
China  locks  to  America.  It  is  from  this  lai:d 
that  the  Inspiration  and  help  must  come 
The  Jewish  people  in  Palestine  look  to  Amer- 
ica. We  will  not  fail  them  We  will  not  fall 
ourselves  We  will  insist  that  the  Jews  are 
given  the  right  to  defend  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  Middle  East  because  that  area  Is  an  in- 
separable link  In  the  defenses  of  this,  our 
Western  HemLsphere. 

And  also  because  we  want  to  help  in  pre- 
serving Judaism,  give  It  a  territory  to  work 
out  Its  own  way  of  life  within  walls  of  Its 
own.  For  is  this  not  the  grandeur  of  democ- 
racy that  each  nation  and  each  group  within 
the  nations  ccntrlbutc  to  the  sum  total  of 
clvilii'atlon  according  to  Its  own  character 
and  Its  own  methods? 

The  hour  we  are  passing  is  dark,  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  We  are  with  our  backs 
against  the  wall.  Do  not  let  us  allow  our- 
selves to  be  fooled  with  these  unconflrmco 
rumors,  scattered  by  the  Axis  itself,  that  the 
Reich  is  on  the  verge  of  a  break-down.  That 
Is  the  Instrument  to  weaken  our  determina- 
tion, for  if  Germany  is  on  the  ve.ge  of  a 
break-down  and  If  things  are  going  bad  for 
Hitler  in  the  occupied  countries,  then  why 
should  we  continue  to  strain  all  otir  ener- 
gies? Then  the  battle  is  as  good  as  won  for 
us  anyway.  It  is  a  trick,  these  peace  maneu- 
vers, an  attempt  to  frighten  us  with  the  pros- 
pect of  che.os  in  Berlin  and  Paris  and  Rome 
if  Germany  shou'.d  be  defeated  With  thete 
rumors  and  peace  maneuvers  German  faacism 
is  appepling  to  its  spiritual  kinsmen  in  the 
Allied  countries  to  help  and  spare  its  own 
ruling  clique. 

In  reality  Germany  is  poised  to  strike  very 
hard  and  very  swiftly  in  the  very  near  future 
There  are  disasters  to  come  to  our  cause.  Dr 
Goebbels  said  not  long  ago  In  his  newspaper 
Das  Reich:   "If  ever  we  Nazis  are  forced  to 
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quit  the  scer.e  cf  history,  wc  will 
door  so  hard  that  the  universe  w:ll 

Thosp  blows  Bre  to  ccme  yet 
take  all  our  strength,  all  the  strengfl 
Trknds  to  meet  these  blows. 

Under  the  Impact  cf  those  blow« 
given  or  taken,  the  world  will  cha 
eood  or  for  111  For  the  world  will 
the  sa"  '  we  witnc?? 

the    b:  trophic    b:rt 

ft  new  world     There  i?  no  question  t 
we   stand   on    the   threshold   of   on  ■ 
Krratest  tran.sfcrmaticns  of  history 
Is  going  under,  a  civilization  is  pat 
If  t^e  =ay  this  that  a  world  is  going 
m  -  y  that  a  new  wcr!d  is  be 

for  _.   never  contents  itself  wi 

crsraticrs    and   definite   ruptures 
always  grcwtli  »r:d  contmulty.    The 
l.<!  born  from  the  other.     And  ever 
tlme«.  by  the  ll:»ht  cf  these  bclt«;  of 
dashing    and    cl.irting    across    the    1 
horizon   we  catch   glimp.=;rs   at   :.xv. 
Slin^pscs  yet.  cf  the  v.-crld  of  tome 
world  that  lie?  beyond  the  nleht  i 
mankind  ha.s  entered.     The  history 
kind  is  not  a  scr'.es  cf  coincidencis 
dents   but   a   unit   and   a   steady 
evc'utlon.  everything  goes  its  appo; 
under  the  law  cf  caure  and  effect,  t 
law      Dnrk  1.5  the  hour  but  more  t 
ha."^  human'ty  b<^n  a.«  a  man  walk; 
A    somber    c!oud      Yet    when    dark 
greatest,   when   plocm   seem':-d   to  e 
htm  about   en  all  sides,  there  wen 
U^ht.  sudden  bursts  of  light  to  leac 

V.'as  there  ever  a  more  crushing 
the  divme  order  than  at  Calvary? 
remf.ir.ed  then  but  a  sacred  memcr 
Kingdom   which   the   greatett    son 
had  ccme  to  announce.    Yet  then 
quake  took  place  and  a  grave  \va<  c 
event  forever  symbolical  of  the  du 
vention  of  divine  power  in  human 

When  Christendom'.s  breath  wiis  i 
err  in  th."  Middle  Ages,  then  came 
of   the   Reformation      And   therfnl 
when  the  tide  rcse  aga:n  the  Frc 
lutlcn   cleared    the   air   and    the   at 
for  mankind  to  breath?. 

Tliey  occur,  these  earthquakes,  t 
reclions.    these   sudden    bursts   cf 
hcpe  and  idenheni.     Therefore,  how 
the  future  may  appear  at  the  mom  ■ 
lieve  that  humanity  will  come  th 
that   democracy  will  live  and  set   i 
on  the  emerging  political  and  social 
in   the  new  world  that   is  being  b> 
rcocrncy    will    come    through    rnd 
thrcu?h  the  will  power  born  of  the 
devotion   and   suffering  of  m.en   an 
who  are  to  be  found  in  all  cam^^s 
tions.    and    all    hemispheres,    the 
women  who  say:  "Nevertheless  and  i 
everything  I  believe.    I  believe  that 
yet  learn  to  walk  with  his  fellow 
brother     I  bflieve  that  this  great  a 
tlful   earth   will    yet   Ije   a  garden 
God  $  children  to  walk  in  " 
-  It  IS  in  the  hearts  of  these  men 
women  that  there  lies  the  hope,  bu 
fore?  of  the  resurrect. on  of  tome 

The  world  docs  not  stand  or  fall 
ventions.  nor  with  the  trample  ' 
hosts  and  the  zoom  of  howling  p!a 
world  stands  or  falls  with  the  la 
which  heaven  has  written  m  the  h 
science.  Not  what  a  man  does,  but 
he  does  it  is  decisive. 

la   whatever  direction   the   futuije 
therefore,  whether  the  earthquake  r 
Is  long  in  ccmmg  or  not.  we  must 
on  learn   to  live   and  act   in    the 
that  we  are  all  responsible,  the  or 
other,  individually,  nationally,  and 
tionally.  for  after  ail  we  have  all 
•mon  eternal  destiny,  and  we  are  al 
cnt  on  the  cne  Father,  v.bo  made 
of  us  all. 
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IN-  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur'day.  May  21,  1942 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  excellent  editorial 
from  the  Wasiiington  Post  oi"  this  mcrn- 
iiig: 

R.4CKF.TEERING 

President  Green  has  put  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  on  record  as  opposed  to  en- 
ai.tment  cf  the  Hobbs  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Federal  antiracketeering  law  with 
a  view  to  bringing  labor  unions  within  its 
scope.  According  tn  Mr  Green,  the  measure 
Is  "antilabor  "  Besides,  he  says,  "there  is 
no  necessity  for  it.'  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  by  what  process  of  reasoning  he 
arrives  at  such  untenable  conclusions.  For 
there  is  nothing  in  the  text  of  the  bill  aimed 
at  honest,  law-abiding^;  unioni.<^m.  All  it  does 
is  to  make  obstruction  of  interstate  com- 
merce by  robbery  or  extortion  a  felony  pun- 
ishable by  severe  fines  and  imprisonment. 
Unless  Mr.  Green  wishes  to  protect  thugs 
who  have  operated  in.side  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  from  meeting  their  Just 
deserts,  he  should  not  object  to  the  Hobos 
bill.  Indeed,  he  ought  to  be  urging  passage 
of  legislation  to  apprehend  highwaymen  and 
extortioners  who  have  done  sueli  damage  to 
th-"  cause  of  reputable  unionism. 

Certainly  here  is  no  -ioubt  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  leg  slation  cIoMng  the  gaps  in  the 
aiMlracketecring  law.  These  gaps  were  shewn 
when  the  Suprem.e  Court  hai  ded  down  an 
extraordinary  decision  last  March  holding 
thit  payments  extorted  by  force  and  violence 
from  out-of-town  truckers  by  mem.bers  of  a 
teamsters'  union  v^ere  not  covered  by  existing 
legislation.  The  Court  based  its  decision  on 
a  highly  strained  interpretation  cf  a  provi- 
sion of  the  law  which  exempts  "payments  of 
w;  ces  by  a  bona  fide  employer  to  a  bona  fide 
employee."  Just  how  a  majority  of  the  Court 
arrived  at  th''  conclusion  that  payments 
to  repudiated  union  repre?entati\'¥s.  obtained 
by  beating  or  threats  of  beating,  constituted 
bona  Sde  wage  payments  is  an  unsolved 
mjsrery.  That,  however,  is  beside  the  point 
Tlie  Court  has  handed  down  a  verdict  that 
gives  the  green  light  to  labor  racketeers  of 
the  most  vicious  stripe.  Thus  the  Federal 
Antiracketeering  Act  has  become  a  dead  'ct- 
ter  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Hobbs  bill  Is  simply  to  make 
prohibitions  against  racketeering  so  explicit 
a.s  to  leave  no  room  for  sabotage  of  the  law  by 
Judicial  mlsir.^rrrrrtn'icn  of  its  meaning. 
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KON.  NOAH  M.MASON 

OF    IU.INOS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1942 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  place  in 
the  Recgkd  a  series  of  articles  that  I 


wrote  on  vital  problems  connected  with 
cur  national  defense.  These  articles  were 
carried  in  the  newspapers  of  my  district 
each  week,  and  clearly  show  my  attitude 
on  national  defense  long  before  the  Pearl 
Harbor  affair.  I  am  not  inserting  these 
articles  in  the  spirit  of  I  told  ycu  so. 
bU'  rather  in  order  to  place  on  record  an 
expression  of  my  feelings,  my  attitudes. 
and  my  opinions  on  matters  pertaining 
to  national  dcfen.se.  long  before  December 
7.  1941.  which  of  course  have  now  become 
matters  of  vital  concern  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  The  dates  when  the 
articles  were  published  are  illuminating. 

OUR    FOREIGN    POLICY 

We  ship  American  oil,  scrap  iron,  automo- 
bile trucks,  steel,  airplane  parts,  and  other 
war  material  to  Japan,  without  which  she 
could  not  carry  on  her  undeclared  war  against 
China:  but  at  the  same  time  we  extend  credit 
to  China  so  she  can  keep  on  resisting  Jap- 
anese aggression.  We  sent  strong  protest 
notes  to  Japan  over  her  treaty-breaking  pro- 
gram and  her  Infrlngem.ent  of  American 
rights  and  intercs's  in  China;  yet  we  furnish 
her  the  war  materials  without  which  she 
could  not  do  the  things  we  protest  against. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  our  attitude  toward 
other  aggressor  nations.  We  furnish  them 
with  v.ar  mr.terials  and  then  we  call  them 
names  for  using  these  war  materials.  Then 
we  spend  billions  for  armaments  which  wc 
expect  to  use  as  a  protection  against  the 
threat  of  these  same  aggressor  nations.  The 
program  does  not  make  sense.  (Weekly  News 
Letter,  March  13.  1939  ) 

DEALING   WITH   TREATY    BREAKEKS 

Ten  years  ago  a  nine-pov.er  treaty  was 
signed  that  provided  for  peaceful  settlement 
cf  international  disputes.  The  United  States 
v.'as  a  party  to  that  agreement  and  has  kept 
Its  pledge.  Japan.  Germany,  and  Italy  also 
signed  that  treaty,  but  they  have  not  kept 
their  pledge  to  us  and  to  the  world.  Having 
broken  their  agreement  to  keep  the  peace, 
they  could  be  d«^  with  very  effectively  by 
placing  an  embargS^upon  the  sale  and  ship- 
ment cf  war  supplies  to  them  from  this 
country.  They  need  our  raw  materials  and 
war  supplies  in  order  to  carry  en  their  at- 
tacks upon  friendly  nations.  An  embargo 
against  these  treaty  violators  would  be  a  most 
effective  method  cf  dealing  with  them.  Why' 
not?     (Weekly  News  Letter,  May  29,  1929.) 

A  VICIOUS  CIRCLE 

E::cesslve  Government  spending  results  In 
excessive  taxation:  excessive  taxation  results 
in  diminishing  bu-lncss  and  industrial  activ- 
ity: diminishing  activity  results  in  Increasing 
unemployment,  and  increasing  unemploy- 
ment results  in  increasing  Government 
spending.  The  vicious  circle  reminds  me  of 
the  old  quest Icn.  "Which  ccmes  first,  the 
chicken  or  the  egg?"  What  is  cause  and 
what  is  result  is  the  problem  confronting  the 
Nation.  Can  you  solve  It?  (V/eekly  News 
Letter.  June  12.  1939.) 

OUR    FOREIGN    POLICY 

In  1917  we  collected  an  army  of  4.CO0.OOO 
men  and  spent  $20,000,000  as  our  part  in  the 
V.'crld  War.  Like  evangelists,  we  went  forth 
"to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. "  Our 
only  reward  was  to  be  called.  "Uncle  Shylcck." 
and  cur  final  reward  was  the  "great  depres- 
sion" that  is  still  upon  us.  In  view  of  this 
bitter  past  experience  would  you  not  say  that 
the  course  of  wl?dom  for  us  today  would  be  to 
confine  cur  efforts  to  the  deferise  of  this 
country  and  the  protection  of  our  national 
Interests.  We  should  consider  first  the 
security,  welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  130.- 
000.000  American  people.  We  should  not  ac- 
cept the  role  of  a  world  reformer,  nor  yet 
should   we  adopt   an   isolationist  policy.     It 
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seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  contribution 
vie  can  make  toward  world  peace  and  world 
recovery  is  to  put  our  own  hcu-se  in  order  and 
concentrate  upon  the  revival  of  our  own 
domestic  economy.  "America  first  "  should  t)e 
the  essence  of  our  foreign  policy,  i Weekly 
News  Letter,  July  31,  1939  ) 

AN   ADEQUATE    DEFENtE    PROGRAM 

The  American  Legion  at  its  convention  in 
Chicago  went  on  record  for  an  adequate  de- 
fense program.  The  Legion  has  always  stood 
for  adequate  defense  as  the  best  insurance 
for  peace.  On  March  18.  1938,  in  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  writer  said : 

"Mr.  Chairman,  a  proper  defense  policy  for 
America  is  summed  up  in  the  following  words. 
I  heartily  stibscrltae  to  the  policy: 

■•First,  the  world's  best  navy — in  our  own 
waters. 

"Second,  the  world's  best  air  corps — in  our 
own  air. 

"Tliird.  the  world's  best  army — on  our  own 
land." 

I  am  still  of  the  same  mmd  as  I  wa-  on 
March  18.  1938.  and  on  this  matter  I  am  in 
full  accord  with  the  stand  of  the  American 
Legion.  (Weekly  Nev.s  Letter.  October  9, 
1939.) 

A  CRIME  AGAINST   UNITED  STATES  SUGAR  GROWERS 

Less  than  30  percent  of  the  sugar  con- 
sumed by  citizens  of  the  United  States  Is  pro- 
duced on  our  own  soil,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  sugar  land  is  untiUed.  sugar  fac- 
tories are  idle,  and  thousands  of  men  who 
could  have  Jobs  in  the  sugar  mills  are  on 
relief  or  unemployed.  Through  acreage  re- 
ductions the  New  Deal  Is  slowly  starving  the 
American  sugar  industry  to  death.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  figures  shew  that  sugar 
consumption  in  the  United  States  in  1938  was 
3.650.COO  tons,  while  dcmcstic  producers  were 
allowed  to  produce  and  market  only  2.013.- 
500  tons,  which  is  a  little  less  than  30  percent 
of  our  consumption.  The  balance  of  our 
sugar  needs  is  imported,  mostly  ficm  Cuba, 
the  Philippines.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Why  cut  down  on  American  sugar  production 
when  we  have  to  Import  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  our  needs?  (Weekly  News  Letter. 
January  29.  1940  ) 

A    SHORT-S:GHTi3)   POUCY 

During  the  last  6  years  we  have  sold  Japan 
8.520.811  tons  of  scri'.p  iron,  a  total  greater 
than  we  have  sold  to  all  ether  nations  com- 
bined. Including  Great  Britain.  France.  Ger- 
many. Russia,  and  Italy,  This  has  made  pos- 
sllDle  Japans  huge  navy  building  program. 
as  well  as  enabling  her  to  carry  on  her  con- 
quest of  China.  Without  these  supplies  pur- 
chasrd  from  the  United  States  Japan  could 
not  have  carried  on  either  her  shipbuilding 
program  or  her  invasion  of  Ch:na.  In  1934 
Japan  served  notice  upon  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  thai  the  5-5-3  navy  ratio 
treaty  between  the  three  nations  would  no 
longer  be  considered  bindinj  upon  Japan. 
Japan's  scrap-iron  purchases  from  the  United 
States  more  than  trebled  foUowing  that 
notice,  averaging  1.420.000  tons  annually  ever 
since.  By  selling  our  scrap  Iron  to  Japan  we 
are  depleting  our  own  valuable  and  necessary 
resources,  and  at  the  same  time  heaping  huge 
additional  tax  burdens  upon  the  American 
people  for  naval  construction  In  order  to 
meet  the  competition  which  our  exports  of 
scrap  iron  to  Japan  make  possible.  A  short- 
sighted policy  don't  you  think?  (Weekly 
News  Letter.  May  6.  1940  ) 

THE   PRE-SIDENT'S   MESSAGE 

The  President's  m.essage  to  Congress  on 
national  defense  was  In  line  with  current 
opinion  throughout  America  that  this  coun- 
try must  modernize  its  armaments  and  pre- 
pare to  defend  itself.  The  additional  funds 
asked  for  defense  purposes  will  be  apprcpri- 
ated  without  delay.  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  people  of  America  are  united  In  be- 
lieving that  we  should  arm  oiuselves  so  well 
that  no  nation  or   combination  of   nations 


will  ever  be  tempted   to  in\ade  the  United 
State.i 

However,  there  arc  .arying  opinions  con- 
cerning the  details  of  providing  adequate  de- 
fense, and  the  financing  of  the  necessary 
program.  Military  authorities  are  themfelvcs 
in  disagreement  over  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  land  forces,  air  forces,  and  sea  forces.  Con- 
siderable sentiment  is  developing,  therefore, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  special  defense 
set-up.  comprised  of  bu.<iressmen.  military 
experts,  and  Members  of  Congress,  to  study 
the  whole  question  of  national  defense,  and 
to  prepare  plans  to  coordinate  our  defen.'^e 
program  in  line  with  the  best  and  most  re- 
cent military  development.  Nearly  $8,000.- 
000.000  have  been  spent  in  the  past  7  years 
for  national  delense,  to  say  nothing  about 
other  millions  Indirectly  diverted  for  delense 
purposes.  Yet  military  men  claim  our  de- 
fense system  is  less  than  25  percent  efficient. 
Congress  wants  to  know  the  truth  and  pro- 
poses to  make  a  thorough  study.  (Weekly 
News  Letter,  May  27,  1940.)    • 

QUESTIONS  WE  MUST  FACE 

Will  we  continue  to  support  the  cssh-and- 
earry  policy  of  the  exLsting  Neutrality  Act? 
Will  we  approve  the  release  of  the  latest  types 
of  our  war  planes  for  sale  to  the  Allies?  Will 
we  permit  the  Allies  to  use  military  appliances 
such  as  the  American  bomb  sight  and  other 
military  secrets?  Will  we  eventually  favor 
American  occupation  of  Greenland  in  event 
of  a  threat  of  Nazi  seizure?  Arc  we  sooner 
or  later  going  to  occupy  Dutch  property  in 
the  Caribbean?  If  the  Allies  run  out  of 
mcney.  say  2  years  hence,  v.'ill  we  forbid  fur- 
ther shipment  of  planes  and  other  supplies, 
or  will  v,e  extend  credit?  If  Germany  con- 
tinues to  win  victories,  will  we  repeal  tl.e 
Johnfon  Act  and  modify  the  present  Neu- 
trality Act?  If  Japan  should  move  in  on  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  and  in  that  way  blanket 
the  Philippines,  would  we  remain  passive? 
What  will  we  do  in  event  of  the  defeat  and 
subju'ratlon  of  England  and  France  by  Ger- 
many? Tlie  above  are  questions  we  must  face 
and  be  prepared  to  answer.  In  answering 
them  we  must  keep  our  heads  clear  and  our 
feet  on  the  ground.  We  must  remember  that 
our  first  duty  is  to  the  youth  of  the  Nation 
who  mxin  do  the  fighting  and  the  dying  if 
we  should  lose  our  heads  and  become  in- 
volved in  war.  (Weekly  News  Let'^er,  Mey 
27.  1940  ) 

AMERICA'S     DANGER 

In  1933  Congress  gave  the  President  every- 
thing he  asked,  and  more.  Unlimited  power 
and  unlimited  billions  were  turned  over  to 
the  President  so  that  he  might  "fight  the 
depression."  The  President,  in  turn,  handed 
over  to  Ickes,  Hopkins,  Wallace,  and  others, 
the  powers  and  the  billions  tlie  Congress  had 
given  him,  and  told  these  men  to  act  as  his 
agents,  responsible  only  to  him.  To  say 
the  least,  the  results  obtained  in  our  "fight 
the  depression"  effort  have  been  very  dis- 
appointing. Now  the  Congress  is  again  giv- 
ing the  President  everything  be  asks  for  and 
more — for  national  defense.  Extreme  New 
Dealers,  Corcoran,  Cohen,  Jackson,  and 
others,  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  na- 
tional defense  needs,  and  have  scoffed  at  the 
Idea  that  we  have  subversive  groups  in  our 
midst  that  might  be  dangerous  to  our  Insti- 
tutions, are  now  working  hard  to  get  their 
heads  under  the  preparedn3s.s  tent,  and  are 
urging  the  appointment  of  Ickes  for  Secre- 
tary of  War.  We  want  no  New  Dealers  In 
key  positions  during  the  trying  days  ahead. 
Our  mdusUial  facilities  are  greater  than  the 
Industrial  facilities  of  all  Europe  combined. 
We  can  produce  In  enormous  quantities. 
We  can  catch  up  on  our  preparedness  pro- 
gram very  quickly — if  efficient  organization 
for  production  is  permitted;  if  New  Deal 
experiments  are  kept  out  of  the  picture;  If 
Idealists  and  social  uplifters.  such  as  Madame 
Perkins  and  Harry  Hopkins  are  replaced  by 
hardheaded,     practical-minded     admiuietrct- 


tors;  and  if  the  President  will  give  his  "ad- 
visory committee"  tiie  power  to  do  the  Job 
that  should  be  done.  These  "Ifs"  constitute 
America's  danger.  (Weekly  News  Letter, 
June  17,  1940.) 
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ART!,:.  J,  KENNEDY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuri>day,  May  21.  1942 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 
of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatuts, 
Waihington.  D   C  .  May  21.  1942. 
Hon  Herbert  H.  Leiiman, 

Executive  Chambir.  Albany.  N.  Y. 
My  De-ar  Governob  Lehman:  I  direct  your 
attention  to  a  statement,  by  Dean  James  M 
Landis.  Director  of  the  OSicc  of  Civilian  De- 
fense, published  In  today's  newspapers  The 
statement  is  Intended  as  a  reply  to  a  series  of 
charges  made  by  Mayor  LaGuardla  in  the 
piess.  on  the  radio,  and  at  public  meetings, 
leflecting  upon  the  administration  of  the 
Office  of  CivUlan  EK'fense  This  was  the 
office  of  which  Mr  LaGuardla  was  director, 
previous  to  the  appointment  of  Dean  Landis 
by  President  Roosevelt. 

Dean  Landis.  referred  to  the  LaGuardla 
statements  In  the  following  vigorous  lan- 
guage. "Since  Irresponsibility  of  utterance  In 
wartime  Is  second  only  to  giving  information 
to  the  enemy.  It  is  deemed  necessary  to  eet 
forth  facts." 

I  need  not  detail  here  the  utterances  of 
Mayor  LaGuardla  on  the  national  defense 
program  since  his  separation  from  the  direc- 
torship of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  The 
utterances  have  been  of  a  nature  as  to  cause 
deep  concern  In  the  minds  of  thinking  people, 
the  press,  and  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
for  the  safety  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Greater 
New  York. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  official  pronounce- 
ments of  New  York's  mayor  and  when  that 
mayor  repeatedly  hurls  serious  charges  at 
official  Washington,  la  connection  with  the 
war  activities,  it  Is  no  longer  a  local  matter, 
but  a  situation  that  should  engage  the  atten- 
tion cf  the  State's  chief  executive.  For  that 
reason,  as  a  resident  of  New  York  City.  I  re- 
spectfully solicit  your  Interest  on  behalf  of 
my  fellow  citizens. 

Mindful  cf  the  fact  that  New  York  City,  at 
the  Insistence  of  the  mayor.  Is  set  up  as  a 
forty-ninth  State  In  the  civilian-defense  pro- 
gram, but  also  mindful  that  you.  as  Gover- 
nor, have  a  duty  to  all  citizens  of  the  State, 
even  those  who  find  them.selves  in  "no  man's 
land,"  the  forty-ninth  State.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  you  to  take  official  notice 
of  the  Impasse  that  exists  between  Mayor 
LaGuardla  and  President  Roosevelt's  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense.  An  Impasse,  which  la 
permitted  to  continue,  will  adversely  affect 
the  public  safety  and  morale,  aid  our  enemies. 
and  disturb  the  faith  of  our  citizenry. 

I  know  the  people  of  our  city.  State,  and 

Nation  will  appreciate  anything  that  you  may 

do    to   restore   national   unity   in   our   great 

struggle  against  the  enemies  of  free  people. 

Sincerely  yoixrs, 

Mabtiw  J.  Ku'.-L.  ^ 
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Thur.^day.  May  21.  1942 

Mr.    JENNINGS.      Mr 
Tliursday.  thf  14th  of  this  month, 
new    p!ant    of    the    Alumlr.um 
America  at  Alcoa  in  Blount  Ccunty 
the  rJl-Navy  E  pennant  was  awo 
th"  Alcoa  workers  of  the 
cf  America.    These  ceremonies  W( 
nessed   by   12  COO   people,    includ 
11.000  emplcyecs  of  the  plant. 
an   mspirinq   and   never-to-be- 
ccca-sion.     Durmg  the  past  1 
m;racle  in  construcUon  and  pi 
has  been  wroupht  by  the  man: 
and  employees  of  the  Alcoa  plan 

This  has  b:en  made   pos.sible 
spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
management  and  workers. 

Col.  A.  D  Huddleston.  a 
product,  and  his  able  assistants 
management  of  the  company. 
ll.OGO  natiV'?-born  employee  ^ 
worked  in  perfect  accord. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  in 
nition   of   their   great   achievem* 
proceedings  of  thi.<:  occasion  be  ca 
the  Nation   through  the  Cgncr 
Record. 

The  succes.^.  the  achievements 
splendid  Americans,  have   bc.'n 
around  tlie  world.    The  alum 
by  the.se  men.  and  built  mto  75 
of  our  bomb'^rs  and  fighting  p: 
playing  a  decisive  part  on  ever; 
front  on  b?haif  of  the  allied 
wrought   havoc  in  Tokyo,  it  is 
death  and  destruction  to  the  J.^.p.s 
mainland   of  Aj=la.  and   is   ' 
message  of  ctvastation  to  U 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

R^o:o   .'.;.■ 
supprior.:  \ 

the  key  to  victory  in  \\\  vM  Wur  No 
Since  aUminum   l»  knov. n   as    the 
the  air.  this  w  .r  may  well  go  d'lwn  ii 
as  the  first  war  it  alurftinum      \VT5': 
vUlo.   and   the   Mutual    Broaclcastli; 
are  accordmRly   happy   to  present   i 
prcgram  m  wh  ch   the   vi\5t   Alcoa  V 
the  .Muminum  Co    of  America  In 
Is  to  be  award. d  ths  all-Navy  E  for 
ance  m  the  w.ir   program.     Muter 
monies  is  Tennessee's  own  Ccmmar. 
O   Stah!man.  United  States  Naval 

C  'MAN.  Yes  sir;  d 

in  T  ,  pretty  gocd  miif 

was  ihf   60-p.pc?   band  ct  thp   Un>v 
Tennessee   piay:.".g    Anchors   Aweigh 
not  the  only  thing  we  do  well  in 
either      We  produce  seme  pretty  good 
men  for  Uncle  Sams  Navy 

I  <can  also  report   that   here  In 
we  make  pretty  good  aluminum  and 
num   products      That   Is   the  reason 
gathered   in   this   great    amphithcate 
thousands  of  persons  are  virtually  los ; 
the  reaches   of  this  enormous  plsn 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America.     The 
is  this   afternocn   to   be  presented 
all-Navy  E— the  highest   award  for 
ance  withm  the  power  ol  the  Navy  to 
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America's  work  in  the  battle  of  prcducticn, 
as  well  as  on  th?  field  of  war.  is  the  work  of 
God  to  preserve  freedom  for  all  men.  It  is 
fitting,  therefore,  that  we  pause  for  a  moment 
of  prayer,  led  by  the  Reverend  W.  P.  Steven- 
son, paster  emeritus  of  Maryville  College. 
Dr  Stevenson. 

Dr  SxrvENEON.  Almighty  God.  our  Heavenly 
Father,  we  have  come  here  today  to  show 
our  appreciation  for  the  thousands  of  our 
friends  and  fellow  ccuntr\-men.  whom  our 
Government  also  delights  to  honor,  because 
they  have  done,  and  are  doing,  their  part  in 
a  difficult  task  so  wisely  and  so  well;  and 
may  the  very  magnitude  of  this  tremendous 
plant,  by  its  wonderfvil  completeness  and  the 
superexccllcnce  of  its  prudi;ctions  contribute 
mightily  toward  the  hastening  of  that  prom- 
ised day  when  men  shall  learn  war  no  more 
and  there  be  nothing  to  hurt  or  to  destroy  In 
all  Gods  hcly  mountain. 

We  make  this  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
the  Prince  of  Peace.     Amen. 

Announcer.  And  new.  as  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  are  being  raised,  the  chorus  of  the 
Maryville  Colle;^e  sings  the  National  Anthem. 

Ccmmander  St.\hi  man.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, it  is  my  great  honor  and  privilege  to 
introduce  to  you  a  man  who  has  spent  his 
life  in  the  .service  of  his  country,  a  man  whcs? 
career  m  the  Navy  makes  him  peculiarly  able 
to  pujs  judgment  upon  the  kind  of  engineer- 
ing and  the  kind  of  hard  work  which  have 
won  the  honor  which  he  will  present  to  the 
Aluminum  Co.  today.  He  is  administrative 
oOcer  in  the  Bureau  of  Ships  cf  the  United 
States  Navy  Since  he  was  graduated  at  An- 
napolis in  1905  he  has  held  many  posts. 
Among  ethers,  he  served  as  naval  inspector 
cf  machinery  at  Shanghai  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  U.  S.  S  Panay,  the  first 
American  naval  victim  of  Japanese  treachery, 
a  tragic  prelude  to  Pearl  Har'oor.  I  present 
to  you  an  officer  who.  in  an  outstanding 
career,  has  contributed  much  to  the  present 
efficiency  of  the  United  States  Navy— Rear 
Admiral  Bryson  Bruce. 

Admiral  Bri-cz  Governor  Cooper,  oScers 
and  ea^ployces  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, di.^tinguished  guests,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men, it  is  a  great  iionor  to  be  here  today  as 
a  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States.  These  are  important 
days  for  the  pe.ple  of  America  and  cf  the 
entire  world.  We  nre  at  war.  We  are  at 
total  war.  which  means  we  are  all  at  war. 
Every  loyul  man.  every  loyal  woman,  and. 
»ad  n."i  it  is  to  have  to  recognize  the  truth, 
even  the  children  are  at  war  Children  are 
8Uffrr:ng  the  con-^ifCjUences  of  war  and  will 
do  so  for  many  \etirs  What  can  we  do  aboft 
th!8?  The  answer  Is:  Bring  victory,  nn  It  la 
only  through  victory  by  the  United  Natlc  ns 
that  peace  with  Justice  can  return  to  the 
world 

I  am  here  today  to  testify  to  the  fact  that 
Aluminum  Co  of  America  has  been  doing 
something  Ht)out  this  war.  The  loyal,  patri- 
otic employees  of  this  great  company  have 
be?n  doing  an  excellent  Job 

An  officer  in  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the 
Navy  Department,  in  making  recommenda- 
tions to  thi'  board  of  production  awards  for 
Navv  E  pennants,  had  this  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America:  "They 
have  done  an  excellent  job  In  keeping  ship- 
ments on  s<.'hedule  and  have  cooperated  with 
the  Navy  ir  every  way  possible  Cooperation 
of  manageraent.  quality  of  work,  and  deliv- 
ery perforrrance  is.  in  my  opinion,  excellent. 
The  comprny  has  cooperated  100  percent 
with  this  Bureau  In  the  development  and 
use  of  aluminum.  R?ccmmended  for  Navy 
E" 

Th?  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  Is  a  great 
corporation,  but  It  is  composed  of  men  and 
women.  Now  you — the  employees  of  this 
great  company— I  hope  that  each  of  you  in- 
dividually has  been  able  to  take  home  each 
niglit  not  only  the  thought  that  aluminum 


products  were  turned  out  In  quantity  but 
satisfaction — a  feeling  of  pride  in  your  part — 
a  feeling  that  you  did  your  day's  work — a 
feeling  not  only  that  you  worked  with  your 
hands  but  that  you  worked  with  your  heart 
In  it.  It  is  only  as  our  spirits  rise  to  the 
occasion  that  we  can  derive  full  benefits  from 
our  Individual  efforts.  Had  your  efforts  been 
less,  the  war  would  have  been  prolonged, 
more  sons  and  daughters  of  America  would 
have  fallen.  Who  knows  t'hat  pound  of 
aluminum,  what  pound  of  other  critical  ma- 
terial, may  be  the  pound — the  pound  that 
spells  victory?  Your  further  efforts  may  cut 
days  from  this  war.  may  save  many  lives  of 
your  fellow  countrymen. 

I  am  here  to  salute  the  Aluminum  Co. 
It  is  a  habit  of  long  standing  for  the  United 
States  Navy  to  recognize  outstanding  service, 
loyalty,  devotion  to  duty,  and  general  excel- 
lence by  awarding  E's.  The  best  ship  in  each 
cla.ss  in  battle  efficiency  is  awardcl  tnnually 
an  E  pennant  to  fly  at  the  mast  head.  They 
take  great  pride  in  these  E's;  they  s'and  for 
excellence.  So,  now.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
you  all  here  present,  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, and.  if  they  are  listening  in.  the  Axis 
Powers,  that  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  In- 
forn^  all  who  may  be  listening  tha»  tlie  Navy 
Department  has  awarded  to  the  Aluminum 
Co.  cf  America  the  Navy  E,  which  stands  for 
excellence. 

It  is  awarded  for  a  period  of  6  months  It 
will  not  be  taken  away,  but  like  that  of  a 
Navy  football  player  who  gets  a  star  every 
time  he  wins  from  West  Point,  your  perform- 
ance will  be  reviewed  by  the  Bcaid  of  Prcduc- 
tlon  Awards  each  6  months  and  if  it  is  foui.d 
that  the  continuation  of  the  honor  is  Justified 
ycu  will  be  awarded  a  white  star  to  be  placed 
on  your  Navy  E  pennant  We  have  plenty 
of  stars  to  award.  My  advice,  my  hope.  Is 
that  you  will  go  out  and  get  oiie  every  6 
months,  snd  if  you  do,  you  will  each  be 
doing   your   best   for   victory. 

Now.  I  present  the  pennant  to- the  Alumi- 
num Co.  for  its  plant  here  in  Tennccsee.  to 
Mr  E  M  Chandler,  superlnterdent  of  fabri- 
cating plants  It  is  well  deserved.  Keep  It 
flying.  Add  stars  to  it;  by  doing  so  ycu 
will  also  be  keeping  the  planes  flying  to  add 
glory  to  our  country 

The  Navy  Is  proud  of  the  Aluminum  Co. 
Bf  America  The  Navy  thanks  each  of  you 
for  winning  the  pennant,  and  the  Navy 
wl«hes  you  continued  .«ucce?3 

Annoln-Eh.  While  the  Unlveralty  ot  Ten- 
netaee  band  playa  the  traditional  Anchors 
Awclgh  the  blue  pennant  With  the  white  E. 
symbolic  of  a  Navy  Job  well  dnne,  is  being 
raised  to  the  top  of  the  staff  oppoe  te  that 
from  which  the  national  ensign  is  flying 

Mr  Chandler  Admiral  Bruce,  I  ji.'-t  can't 
tell  you  how  much  the  Navy  E  mrans  to  the 
men  and  women  in  all  divisions  of  th  s  plant. 
They  have  been  working  for  month.-;  in  the 
ambition  and  hope  of  winning  It.  They 
know  what  It  stands  for.  It  is  only  because 
some  one  person  must  formally  "accept  it 
that  I  am  here  To  be  fair,  it  should  only 
t>e  that  these  men  and  women  of  o  le  voice 
should  say  'thank  you."  But  that  Unt  easy 
to  do.  so  I  am  making  this  acceptance  for 
them  We  have  the  finest  men  and  women 
employed  here — the  construction  n-en  who 
built  this  plant  and  the  men  who  operate 
It,  from  the  mountain  powerhouses  and  the 
potrooms.  through  the  fabricating  plants  to 
the  final  shipping  platforms — the  finest 
people  you  could  find  if  you  searched  the 
whole  United  States.  They  want  to  win  this 
war  and  they  are  determined  that  if  hey  can 
win  it  they  will.  And  now,  these  folks  of 
Alcoa  would  like  me  to  give  you  a  souvenir 
of  this  occasion — a  souvenir  of  aluminum. 
But  the  war  prcgram  will  not  permit  a  single 
pound  for  souvenirs — not  even  for  an  idmiral. 
So  here  Is  what  we  are  going  to  do:  Tje  sheet 
of  strong  aluminum  alloy  that  th(  se  men 
have  Just  brought  to  the  platform  Is  l:xscribed 
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with  the  date.  May  14.  194..'  I;  t>.onor  of 
today's  occasion  we  have  made  arrangements 
so  that  this  very  piece  of  aluminum  goes  into 
a  Navy  bomber  And  we  hope  that  bomber 
will  drop  a  powerful  token  of  our  esteem  right 
on  Tokyo. 

Admiral  Bsdce.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chandler, 
I  shall  certainly  try  to  see  to  It  that  your 
request  is  fulfilled. 

Mr  Ch.^ndlee  And  now  let  us  show  our 
gratitude  for  what  the  Navy  has  done  for  all 
of  us.  Come  oil,  now,  three  cheers  for  the 
United  States  Navy:  Hip.  hip — 

The   Crowd.  Hooray. 

Mr.  Chandler    Hip,  hip— 

The  Crowd.  Hooray. 

Mr.   Chandier.  Hip,  hip — 

The  Crowd.  Hooray. 

Admiral  Bruce.  In  times  of  material  crises, 
such  as  now  exist,  the  Navy  becomes  in- 
aeaslngly  dependent  for  efficiency  and  vic- 
tory upon  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
Nation.  This  means  that  the  Navy  is  de- 
pendent upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  to  do  the  work.  You  are  help- 
ing their  fighting  men  fight  for  what  we  all 
hold  dear.  We  have  a  dirty  job  to  do  and  it 
never  will  be  done  until  we  have  uncondi- 
tional victory 

It  Is  traditional  In  the  United  States  Navy 
to  award,  to  the  men  who  are  instrumental 
In  winning  an  E  for  a  ship,  an  E  to  be 
worn  on  the  sleeve  of  their  uniform.  The 
bluejackets  are  very  proud  of  these  E's  and 
rightly  so.  They  indicate  a  job  well  done. 
In  the  battle  of  production  the  employees  of 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  have  brought 
honor  to  the  company  and  to  themselves. 

In  consideration  of  the  part  each  of  you 
has  played  in  winning  for  your  company  the 
award  of  the  Navy  E  pennant,  each  of  you  is 
awarded  the  Navy  button  for  excellence  in 
production. 

In  token  of  tiiese  awards  to  the  Individual 
employees  of  this  company,  it  is  my  honor 
and  great  pleasure  at  this  time  to  present 
one  of  these  buttons  to  Mr  William  Wallace 
Gardner,  master  sheet  mill  operator;  another 
to  Mr.  Charles  F  Oifason  power  division; 
another  to  Mr  A  y.  Milsaps,  civil  engineer 
and  field  party  chui  i  wish  to  congratulate 
you  Mr  J  H  Studley.  and  through  you  each 
employee  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
at  this  plant.  I  am  told  that  you  are  electri- 
cal superintendent  of  the  reduction  plant. 
This  award  carries  with  It  the  Navy's  thanks 
for  your  individual  efforts  to  keep  the  boys 
Bupplled  with  the  wherewithal  to  fight. 
May  you  take  as  much  pride  In  wearing  it  as 
we  do  In  knowing  you  deserve  It.  The  Navy 
wlfhes  you  good  luck. 

Mr.  8tudi*t.  Admiral  Bruce,  this  is  the 
proudest  day  In  the  lives  of  the  p-^ople  here. 
They  will  wear  this  beautUul  pin  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  each  other  to  do  even  laetter  in 
their  share  of  the  Job  of  achieving  victory. 
For  they  know  that  they  have  won  the  Navy 
E  only  for  today,  in  a  manner  of  speaking. 
They  are  determined  that  when  the  Navy 
once  more  examines  their  records  a  few 
months  from  now.  they  will  be  found  even 
more  deserving  of  this  insignia  than  they  are 
today.  They  pledge  that  they  will  never  let 
the  Navy  down.  Thank  you.  Admiral  Bruce, 
Commander  Stahlman.  And  now  I  am 
privileged  to  present  an  old  friend  and 
schoolmate,  his  excellency  the  Gcveruor  of 
Tennessee. 

Governor  Cocn.H.  .^^  tho  Governor  of  this 
State  I  am  glad  to  have  a  part  in  this  pro- 
gram and  wish  to  congratialate  you  men  and 
women  for  the  fine  Job  you  have  done  to 
merit  the  award  bestowed  on  you  toeiay  by 
the  Navy.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  follow 
the  expansion  program  of  the  Aluminum  Co., 
as  I  have  realized  the  Important  part  alumi- 
niun  is  playing  In  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Mr.  Hunt,  you  and  your  officials  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
your  farsightedness  in  anticipating  the  alu- 


minum needs  of  the  Government  and  for  the 
spending  of  vast  sums  of  money  for  njeeting 
the  needs  of  all-out  production.  Admiral 
Bruce,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  high  type  of  men 
you  will  see  on  your  Inspection  tour  of  the 
plants  this  afternoon.  They  aie  red-blooded 
Americans  from  this  famous  hill  section  of 
Tennessee.  They  are  endowed  vrith  the  fight- 
ing spirit  of  Andrew  Jacltson.  Admiral  Farra- 
gut,  and  Alvln  York.  They  realize  the  im- 
portance of  their  roles  In  the  prosecution  of 
this  war  by  producing  the  finost  aluminvun 
In  the  world  In  order  to  produce  the  finest, 
fastest  fighting  planes  ever  made.  Hitler, 
Mussolini,  and  the  Japanese  war  lords  be- 
lieved that  we  were  a  soft,  pleasure-loving 
people,  who  would  not  easily  be  roused  from 
our  bed  of  roses;  that  we  Americans,  If 
aroused,  would  move  slowly  'ITiey  felt  that 
other  nations  could  be  cor.ijuered  before 
America  would  get  under  way.  They  under- 
estimated badly  the  real  temper  of  our  peo- 
ple. America  is  aroused.  America  Is  at  work. 
America  is  at  war.  You  are  standing  at  a 
plant  where  the  first  steel  was  erected  a  year 
ago.  Adolf  had  no  idea  that  your  Aluminum 
boys  would  work  day  and  night,  7  days  a 
week,  in  order  to  get  thi.e  plant  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  first  aluminum  could  be 
rolled  last  September.  He  had  no  Idea  that 
tralnloads  of  sheet  aluminum  would  soDn 
be  moving  out  of  this  plant  to  the  plane 
manufacturers  and  shipbuilders,  who  are  like- 
wise doing  an  excellent  Job. 

The  Navy,  by  makii.g  this  award  for  excel- 
lence, is  to  be  congratulated  for  recognizing 
the  workers  In  American  factories  who  make 
It  possible  to  furnish  the  tools  with  which  ^o 
fight  and  win  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  a 
short  period  should  be  set  aside  for  the  pre:=- 
entation  of  this  Navy  E  flag  to  the  men  and 
women  of  this  plant.  I  am  glad  to  be  here 
to  witness  and  participate  In  this  memorable 
event 

Commander  Stahlman.  Back  In  1886, 
Charles  Martin  Hall,  a  22-yeftr-old  youth.  Just 
out  of  college,  rigged  up  a  lal>oratory  in  his 
father's  woexlBhed  and  found  what  great 
scientists  had  been  trying  to  discover  for 
decades — a  way  to  make  cheap  aluminum. 
Having  found  it,  he  tried  for  many  discour- 
aging months  to  find  someone  with  belief 
enough  in  his  process  to  finance  a  plant  to 
make  aluminum  His  search  was  ended 
Pittsburgh,  when  Capt.  Alfred  E.  Hunt  n\  . 
a  handful  of  his  as-soclates  scraped  togetlier 
their  savings  and  founded  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America.  We  have  with  us  today  the  son 
of  that  man,  who.  as  president  of  the  com- 
pany his  father  founded,  is  administering  it 
with  the  same  courage  and  ability  that  chur- 
actcnzed  his  parent.  Ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Mr  Roy  A  Hunt,  president  of  the  Aluminium 
Co.  of  America. 

Mr.  HtTHT.  Admiral  Bruce  Conunander 
Stahlman,  Governor  Cooper,  ladles,  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  giving  away  no  military  secrets 
when  I  say  that  upon  us  in  the  aluminum 
Industry  rests  a  large  share  ol  the  responsi- 
bility for  keeping  the  A:;..  :  .:;  forces  in  the 
air.  Bombers  and  fightuh  ^r^  made  chlefiy 
of  aliimiinum.  And  I  can  tell  you  and  the 
people  of  Tennessee  that,  largely  because  of 
the  efforts  of  the  people  in  all  departments 
of  the  Alcoa  Works,  we  are  keeping  up  with 
the  demands  of  the  war  program.  I  am  hapipy 
to  congratulate  the  superintendents  here,  our 
long-time  fellow  workers,  and  I  name  them  in 
alphabetical  order— Ed  Chandler,  Elmer  Hous- 
ley,  Albert  Huddleston.  Victor  Hultquist,  £.nd 
Granville  Swany.  I  congratulate  these  men 
and  every  member  of  their  organizations  on 
the  honor  they  have  won  today.  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  four  eleraints  considered 
by  the  Navy  in  awarding  the  E  for  a  pro- 
duction Job  well  done  are  coop<?ration  of  man- 
agement, cooperative  attitude;  of  plant  and 
personnel,  quality  standards  maintained,  imd 
performance  on  delivery  scheelules. 


These  seem  to  n.e  to  constitute  a  complete 
description  of   excellent  performance.     They 
I    include  loyalty— loyalty  to  Job.  to  our  com- 
pany,   and    to    our    country.     They    include 
I    patriotism,   for   th     expression  of   which   we 
are  called  upon  tcKlay  as  we  have  never  been 
1    before.    They  include  our  best  individual  ef- 
forts  In    the    huge   army   of   industry    which 
I    constitutes  our   second   line   of   defense,    an 
I    Eirmy  In  wliich  you  and  I  are  enlisted.    They 
'    call  for  unselfish  and  wholehearted  backing 
I    of  tlie  splendid  Army  and  Navy  we  are  buiid- 
I    Ing  to  go  out  and  destroy  the  forces  that  are 
I    set  against  vis — desuoy  them  so  thoroughly 
that  they  will  never  again  be  able  to  threaten 
the  peaceful  pursuit  of  life  we  have  enjoyed 
here  in  Tennessee  and  in  the  remainder  of 
the  citadel  of   freedom   that   is   the    United 
Slates   of    America.     We    In    the    Aluminum 
Company  have  long  t>een  proud  of  the  men 
and  women  In  the  works  here.     I  know  that 
I  need  not  even  ask  their  p)crmlsslon  to  pledge 
to  you.  Admiral  Bruce,  and  to  our  Govern- 
ment In  Washington,  an  earnest  and  unre- 
mitting continuation  of  the  same  quality  cf 
performance,  the  same  cooperation,  the  same 
quality  standards,  and  the  same  adherence  to 
schedule  which  have  justified  you  in  awarding 
us  this  all-Navy  E  of  which  we  are  so  proud. 


Addre.'i.^  by  Srnator  Str.ath'T.^  on  Receiv- 
ing    an    Honorary    Degree    trom    John 

Marbhail  College 
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ask 


M:  B.AF^KI  }-'Y  M'  ['•'■-.,  :r:ii 
to  :■..'  '■  \  :  .Med  m  Uie  Ar'."  '"  ■>■  '  ' '  '" 
Relukd  a:,  .i.idress  deh"- '  -  :  * '■  ":.'■  t-.::- 
ator  iron:  N*  -'.  Jersey  [M:  -'-  m  :hers1  at 
the  gradua'.ii^:  -xti'iM  ■  :  .'  ■..:>  ?-.!»:- 
shall  rol!(  J..  .11  .,'riM,  \  t;,;v  N  J  ^:.^v 
:'■>  ]\-U  on  the  ("/cii-  ;  ■:.  >  'I  :-.■-■  :  v<.  r.\  .;.,: 
an  lionoin;  V  iNiTee. 

There  bt.:;,.  no  objection,  tl.c  udn'^'c^s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ti.    la     i : 
a.s  r >;'i'W s: 

&;:  I';eildent,  members  of  the  faculty,  atu- 
denU  of  John  Marshall  College,  ladles,  and 
gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  come  herr^  ic.-.y 
and  tell  you  a  ftw  g(K)d  stories,  crurk 
good  jokes,  have  a  few  good  laughs  wun  you. 
and  let  it  go  at  that;  but  the  world  of  which 
you  are  about  to  become  a  component  part 
is  so  serious  tcxlay  that  I  must  say  a  sertotM 
word  to  you. 

However,  before  the  serious  note.  1  want  to 
tell  you  about  an  advertisement  that  ap- 
peared in  a  Washington  newspaper  a  few 
weeks  ago.  A  man  advertised  In  the  news- 
paper to  this  eirect:  "A  man  owning  a  1940 
Ford  car  desires  to  marry  a  woman  with  two 
spare  tires. 

•■p.  S — Please  send  picture  of  the  tires." 

Speaking  of  tires,  down  in  North  Carolina 
a  few  weeks  ago  a  woman  ran  Into  enother 
woman's  house  end  screamed  at  the  top  of 
her  voice.  "Your  husband  just  drove  up  in 
the  automobile  and  shot  himself  ";  whereupon 
the  wife  said,  "Thank  goodness,  I^eard  the 
noise  and  thought  one  of  our  tires  had  blown 
out." 

I  don't  think  we  shall  have  anything  to 
worry  about  on  the  tire  score.  American  In- 
dustry by  the  time  we  really  need  tires,  will 
have  fouod  substitutes  Just  as  good  as  the 
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out  and  killed  hrr  husband 

You  students,  who  are  about  to 
take   ycur  places   In  a  world  bat 
blood  of  the  aggressor  and  the  oppr; 
In  the  blood  of  freemen  fighting  to 
that    freedom,    realize,   of    course 
l&«ues  which  have  brought  on   thi 
struggle   are   not   new   issues,   but 
are  as  old  as  human  history 

Due   to  the  marvelous  advance 
material    clvlllzallcn.   there   are 
many    new   aspects   of   the    age-old 
but  basically  the  fight  Is  the  same 
been  since  the  Qrst  laint  dawn  of 
contest   betw;?en   selfishness,   greec 
pression  on  the  one  hand  and  th 
of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
freedom,  and   justice  on   the  ct 
fight  between  the  dogmas  of  Hitltr 
and  the  church  of  Gcd 

From  my  contacts  with  America 
get  the  imprestlon  that  they  do 
numbers    use    their    jxitential    pcv 
fl'oence  th*-  economic  and  sccicl": 
of  the  times 

Someone    has    sa;d    that    it    re 
dramatic  hour  of  a  Presidential 
enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  our  great 
anything  political. 

Young  men.  however,  played  an 
part   m   the  early  history  of   this 
some  were  v?ry  young  when  they 
parts  which  emblazon  the  pages  c 
tory;  and  when  our  youth,  with  i 
enthusiasm.   Initiative,  and   ccura 
apply  these  forces  to  the  issues  t 
then,  my  friend*    our  counuy  i* 
and  the  world  is  the  loser. 

To  the  student.  %ho  may  hrue  s 
jsast  that  he  was  not  Interested  in 
struggle,  between  two  forces  ev 
It  IS  unnecessary  to  say  to  him,  t 
fight,  there  can  be  no  neutrals 
many,  who  felt  that  way.  find  t 
the  armed  forces  cf  their  countr 
for  the  freedom  of  every  one  of  i 
whose  lot,  fo  far.  has  not  been  en 
line,  are  giving  of  them:>elve!-  in 
another,  to  aid  the  war  effort  of  c; 
In  this  great  struggle 

It    has   been   estimated    that    1 
are  required  to  biick  each  man  in 
forces      Be  that   as   It   may,   we 
It  requires  a  colossal  army  of  work 
ply  the  materials  of  war.  and  it 
necessary  that  cur  tit<htiiig  fore 
concern,    the    pride,    the    sacrifice 
devotion  cf  the  civilian  populate 
else  they  could  not  summon  tlu- 
enthusiasm  to  do  ihe'r  ghastly  job 

Yfs.    all    of    us    a(»ree    that    in 
darkest    hour    our    country    has 
there  can  be  no  neutrals      The 
over— no  man  can  say  when — it  ma 
than  anyone  may  think — It  may  gc 
than  w*  expect,  but   when  It   is  e 
an  Allied  v.ctory.  remember,  that 
Just   as    important    to   take    yrur 
democracy  in  the  malslng  of  the 
In  the  new  world  crder 

It  may  be.  that  our  educat'.or 
haa  overemphasized  Individual  d« 
and  en>-yment,  while  neglecting  ' 
sense  cf  social  respo.islbllttv 

Recent  world  happenings,  howev 
drama  and  sm  ;  :  -•  connected  w: 
ture  have  re't  . .'  i'  iie  quest  of  tl 
to  the  discard  for  the  present,  ai 
us  Into  the  realization  that  our 
way  of  life  Is  not  to  be  taken 
but  something  to  be  zealously  gv 
continually  reinforced. 
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Wr  kno*  that  we  get  nothing  worth  having 
without  paying  a  price,  and  now  we  must 
know.  If  we  never  knew  before,  that  the  price 
of  our  democracy  is  eternal  vlgilence  to  pre- 
vent erosion  and  reaction  from  within  and 
a.'sault  from  without. 

The  fir,t  cssent  al  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  democracy,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  that 
we  work  Incessantly  toward  the  goal  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all  in  the  development  of 
the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  The  re- 
sultant higher  level  of  intelligence  will  mean 
a  better  functioning  democracy. 

This  is  net  saying,  my  friends,  that  the 
highly  educated  man  must,  forsooth,  believe 
in  democracy:  we  know  too  many  case.s  to 
the  contrary,  but  we  do  hold  that  the  great 
majority  of  enlightened  minds  must,  par- 
ticularly In  the  face  of  happenings  in  the 
world  today,  realize  that  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  majority  means,  in  the  long 
run.  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  whole. 

Democracy  Is  a  school  in  which  the  best 
of  us  are  ever  learning  Changing  conditions, 
changing  times  are  ever  making  demands  for 
the  expansion  of  democracy  to  meat  the  hu- 
man needs. 

The  hand  of  Gcd  was  in  the  writing  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  No  group 
of  men.  no  matter  how  able,  could,  unless 
aided  by  a  power  more  than  human,  have 
drawn  i;p  a  document  so  admirably  suited  to 
their  time  and  so  sullicient  for  a  distant  aee, 
revolutionized  by  science,  and  for  generations 
yet  unborn 

In  that  paper  we  have  the  framework  for 
taking  care  of  all  of  our  economic  problems, 
and  th?y  are  many.  V/e  have  much  to  do 
before  we  become  a  complete  democracy. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  we  have  developed 
into  a  great  world  power,  even  while  giving 
sanctuary,  opportunity,  and  security  to  all  the 
races,  creeds,  and  cultures  that  make  the  cos- 
mcpclltan  picture  of  the  United  States  of 
today,  has  made  our  country  an  object  lessen 
to  lovers  of  freedom  the  world  over. 

Personally,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  do  not 
think  it  advisable  or  feasible  to  attempt  fur- 
ther ventures  in  democracy  until  the  war  is 
over;  but  I  see  no  reason  for  the  surrender  of 
such  measures  of  democracy  as  we  have  at- 
tained And  let  us  resolve  here  and  now  that 
those  forces  that  never  wanted  the  liberal 
and  proeresslve  advances  of  recent  years  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  use  the  war  as  an  excuse 
for  the  abolition  of  those  gains. 

When  we  come  through  this  war.  to  vic- 
tory, without  the  sacrifice  of  the  essentials 
of  cur  democracy,  we  shall  be  in  an  Inflnltely 
stronger  position  when  the  time  comes  for 
us  to  take  our  place  at  the  council  table.  In 
the  making  of  peace,  and  in  the  new  order 
to  emerge  from  the  peace. 

After  rising  to  sublime  heights  of  altru- 
ism In  World  War  No.  1.  pouring  out  our 
blood  and  treasure  on  foreign  soils  to  main- 
tain the  Ideals  of  universal  Justice  and  free- 
dom, we,  after  victory  was  ours,  suddenly 
lost  those  Ideals,  and  by  refusing  to  accept 
our  resiKJnslbility  in  the  remaking  of  the 
world,  we  failed  to  pay  the  debt  which  we 
owed  to  our  martyred  sons;  and  this,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  nations,  said  In  effect: 
We  will  withdraw  ourselves  Into  a  detached 
and  isolationist  state.  What  happens  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  Is  no  concern  of 
ours.  A  shameful  picture  we  left  on  the 
pa^es  ol   history 

Yes:  the  League  of  Nations  failed  of  Its 
high  purpose,  failed  through  Old  World  greed 
and  fear,  and  through  our  own  blindness. 
But  now  that  wo  have  again  gone  Into  an 
ail-cut  war  effort,  turning  cur  vast  Indus- 
trial system  into  a  gigantic  war  machine,  to 
pour  torrential  streams  of  munitions  to  our 
Allies — and  apaln.  are  sending  our  young 
men  to  battle  side  by  side  with  those  Allies. 
It  is  simply  unthinkable  that  we  should  fail 
a  second  time  to  take  our  part  and  assume 


our  share  of  the  responsibility  for  making 
this  world  a  safer  and  a  better  place  In  which 
to  live.  Surely  we.  and  the  world,  will  have 
learned  our  lesson  by  this  time,  else  we  may 
as  well  go  back  to  the  law  of  the  Jungle. 

When  we  take  our  place,  my  f  lends.  In 
the  world  councils,  to  follow  victory .  we  shall 
do  so.  without  any  taint  of  Sir  Gslahadism, 
or.  "altruistic  crusade"  nonsense.  We  know, 
now,  that  the  life  and  liberty  of  evi?ry  one  of 
us  is  in  Jeopardy  today,  and  the  first  law  cf 
Nature  will  lead  us  to  do  what  -ve  refused  to 
do  20  years  ago. 

When  the  time  comes  to  make  the  peace, 
and  to  arrange  the  many  readju-tments  to 
be  made  for  the  suffering,  embittered,  and 
bswildered  peoples.  I  would  like  to  think  that 
those  who  draw  up  the  plans  would  heed  some 
truths  that  I  read  in  a  little  bock  prepared 
by  a  group  of  our  most  profound  thinkers — 
a  book  which  I  earnestly  commend  to  your 
attention,  entitled  "Ths  City  of  Mi.n." 

Among  the  truwhs  to  which  I  refer.  I  men- 
tion four: 

I.  If  liberty  is  the  purpose  of  democracy, 
justice  is  its  instrument. 

II.  All  the  children  of  the  earth  must  knew 
that  they  all  have  Inherited  the  earth. 

III.  Bread  must  know  no  fear.  (And  by 
this  is  meant  no  one  must  ever  fear  that  he 
shall  not  have  bread.) 

IV  Diversity  in  unity  and  unity  In  diver- 
sity will  be  the  symbol  of  peace  in  a  uni- 
versal democracy. 

Many  people  have  spoken  to  me  of  the 
absence  of  demonstrations  in  this  war  as 
compared  to  the  first  World  War.  The  ab- 
sence cf  marching,  flag  waving,  and  of  gen- 
eral whooping  it  up  For  my  part,  I  am  glad 
that  this  is  so — I  take  it  to  mean  that  World 
War  No.  I  destroyed  the  illusions  of  glamour 
which  before  that  seemed  to  cling  to  armed 
combat,  and  our  boys  came  home  sick  of  war 
and  its  horrors,  and  World  War  No  II  followed 
too  closely  for  these  impressions  to  have  been 
eradicated.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  sense. 
In  our  people  generally  as  well  as  in  cur 
splendid  sons  in  uniform,  an  attitude,  not  of 
enthusiasm  with  ideas  of  glory,  and  certainly 
not  an  attitude  of  fear  or  cringing,  but  rather 
one  of  grim  determination  to  do  a  grim  Job 
well  and  get  It  over  with. 

The  comparative  absence  of  hate  among 
those  with  whom  I  come  In  contact  has 
struck  me  as  being  significant,  and  I  can 
but  hope  that  it  means,  that  insofar  as  we, 
at  least,  are  concerned,  revenge  w.ll  not  play 
a  part  in  the  peace  settlement. 

Measures,  my  friends,  dictated  oy  revenge, 
breed  resentment  which  breeds  revenge  In 
turn,  and  thus  we  have  the  vlnloiw  circle 
which  has  ever  cursed  mankind. 

You  boys  and  girls  who  go  for:h  today  to 
take  ycur  place  in  a  world  of  turmoil  and 
complexity,  must  be  clear  of  vision  and  strong 
of  heart.  It  Is  ycur  Job  to  reshrpe  and  re- 
build the  world,  Instead  of  lettl  ig  a  world 
gone  mad  reshape  our  lives  and  'Jestroy  our 
institutions.  It  is  said  that  wha .  the  world 
does  to  ycu  depends  upon  what  the  world 
finds  within  you.  I  am  sure  that  It  will  find 
within  you  students  substance,  courage,  hope, 
and  faith,  and  these,  my  friends,  are  the 
things  which  will  rebuild  a  better  world. 
President  Roosevelt  has  said,  and  I  quote: 
■•There  Is  nothing  mysterious  about  the 
foundation  of  a  healthy  and  strong  democ- 
racy. The  basic  things  expected  by  our  peo- 
ple of  their  political  and  econoralc  systems 
are  simple — they  are:  Equality  of  opportunity 
for  youth  and  others.  Jobs  for  those  who 
can  work.  Security  for  those  who  need  It. 
The  ending  of  special  privileges  lor  the  few. 
The  preservation  of  civil  liberties  lor  all.  The 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  sclent  flc  progress 
for  a  wider  and  constantly  rlslrg  standard 
of  living.  That  Is  no  vision  of  a  distant  mil- 
lentum.  It  Is  a  definite  basis  for  a  kind  of 
world  attainable,  In  our  generation." 
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Tlirse  foundations  of  a  healthy  democracy. 
as  given  by  our  President,  recognize  the  ut- 
terly basic  requirement  of  a  durable  economic 
system.  A  system,  wherein  the  pcycholcglcal 
nature  of  man.  with  Its  primitive  and  un- 
alterable needs  Is  of  first  consideration. 

To  fall  to  recognize  and  consider  these 
needs  In  any  political  system,  is.  to  Invite 
failure  and  disaster.  These  forces  are  ele- 
mental and  Irresistible,  and  eventually,  they 
are  sure  to  arise  and  assert  themselves. 

You  students  do  not  ne?d  to  be  reminded 
of  the  lessons  of  history — cases  in  which  per- 
haps the  masses  for  a  time,  seemed  to  be  In 
complete  subjection,  but  all  the  time,  slowly 
but  surely,  resentment  and  bitterness  was 
growing  until,  finally,  a  leader  emerged  from 
the  soil  of  discontent,  and  the  people  fol- 
lowed him  in  a  Just  and  righteous  revolu- 
tion, or.  m  a  course  of  revengeful  "talla- 
tlon. 

You  young  persons  leave  the  pleasant, 
peaceful  life  of  the  college  cloister,  to  enter 
a  hectic  world;  a  world  in  which  beautiful 
and  productive  garden  spots,  quaint  and 
quiet  villages  and  humming  prosperous  man- 
ufacturing citleii,  have  been  made  hideous, 
with  the  carnage  of  battle,  with  pestilence, 
starvation,  firing  squads,  and  every  conceiv- 
able form  of  torture  and  despair. 

A  frightful  panorama,  and  the  result  of 
the  aggression  of  greed  and  tyranny,  and  the 
"let  things  drift  attitude"  of  the  forces  of 
democracy. 

Whether  you  are  called  to  our  armed 
forces,  or  whether  your  work  is  done  at  home, 
you  will  give  a  good  account  of  yourselves 
In  the  winning  of  this  war.  But,  I  want  to 
impress  upon  you.  that  you  must  not  let 
down,  when  the  war  Is  over. 

You,  who  have  had  superior  advantages, 
must  make  your  democratic  beliefs  and 
ideas  vocal  In  the  making  of  the  new  order. 
A  people  who  studies  lt;5  own  glorious  pajt 
as  we  Americans  do  must  be  a  patriotic 
people. 

If  greed,  hate,  and  fear  are  not  to  rear 
their  ugly  heads  In  the  making  of  the  peace 
settlement,  it  is  going  to  take  all  of  the  best 
we  have  to  give,  in  brains  and  common  sense, 
to  keep  them  down. 

Like  our  great  President,  I  see  no  re-^son 
why  the  few  simple  principles  of  Democracy 
as  given  by  him— the  same  principles  to 
which  the  sage  of  Montlcello  devoted  his  life; 
the  same  principles  enunciated  by  Abraham 
Lincoln;  the  same  principles  for  which  Wf  od- 
row  Wilson  sacrificed  his  life;  and.  with  all 
reverence,  I  add,  the  same  principles  for 
which  the  Great  Teacher  of  Nazaretli  was 
crucified — a  burning,  living,  indestructible 
Idea — there  Is  no  reason  why  these  prin- 
ciples, this  Ideal,  should  not  be  applied  to 
our  way  of  life.  In  the  not  so  distant  future. 
We  have  seen,  ladles  an  i  gentlemen,  the 
fulfillment  of  Tennyson'fi  dream.  oX  which  he 
said: 
'Tor  I  dipt  Into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye 

could  see. 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the 

wonder  that  would  be. 
Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argo- 
sies of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 

with  costly  bales; 
Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting    and 

there  raln'd  a  ghisstly  dew 
Prom  the  natlonb'  airy  navies,  grappling  In 
the  central  blue." 
Having  seen  the  fulfillment  of  this  much 
of    what    must    have    seemed    a    fantastic 
prophecy   In   those    dayi;:    It   does  not   seem 
unreasonable,  my  friends,  to  hope  that  ycvir 
generation  will   bring  about   the  fu.fillment 
of  the  climax  of  that  dream— which  I  quote: 
"Till  the  wT\r  drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and 
the 
Battle  fiags   '.ei-  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of 
the  world." 


Mar. time  Day  ,\cldrc5.$  bv  SctKitor  V»'i!fy 
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HGN.  ALEXANDER  WHEY 

or     WIS'   "NSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UT^ITED  STATES 

Mnnclnv    May  25,  1942 

Mr.  WILEY  -Mi.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  Superior.  Wis.,  on  National 
Maritime  Day.  May  22  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Mr  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  my 
friends.  In  the  past  month  .t  has  been  my 
privilege  to  visit  the  city  of  Superior  on  two 
separate  occasions,  and  I  mvist  confess  that 
1  felt  greatly  flattered  when  I  was  invited 
by  your  committee  to  come  to  Superior 
again  today. 

I  was  particularly  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity because  it  permits  me  to  again  com- 
ment on  the  splendid  role  this  community 
Is  playing  In  the  war  effort. 

This  is  National  Maritime  Day.  How  did 
we  ccme  to  celebrate  such  a  day? 

On  May  22,  1819.  the  steamship  the 
Savannah  sailed  from  Savannah,  Ga  .  on  the 
first  transoceanic  voyage  under  steam  pro- 
pulsion. That  marked  a  tremendous  progress 
in  ocean  transportation.  Consequently  Con- 
gress, by  joint  resolution  on  May  20.  1933, 
designated  May  22  of  each  year  as  National 
Maritime  Day  and  requested  the  President  to 
annually  Issue  a  proclamation  askirg  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  observe  National 
Maritime  Day 

Accordingly,  on  the  27th  of  April,  the  Chief 
Executive  designated  today  as  National  Marl- 
time  Day  so  that  we  might  g.ve  public  recog- 
nition to  the  courage  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  men  and  the  officers  of  the  cargo  thips 
in  the  victory  fleet,  and  alsti  to  the  men  In 
the  factories  and  in  the  shipyards  who  are 
producing  the  ships. 

This  is  not  the  first  recaguition  of  the 
maiitlme  Industry,  but  It  1:5  the  first  time 
that  we  observe  a  Mailtirae  Day  in  wartime 
This  observance  comes  at  a  time  when  we 
have  under Ukcn  the  largest  shipbuilding 
program  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  the 
observance  of  this  Maritime  Day  occurs—fit- 
tingly enough— m  National  Foreign  Trade 
Week. 

Our  vast  shipbuilding  program  calls  for  the 
construction  of  nearly  2,300  ships  by  the  end 
of  1943.  The.se  ocean-going  merchant  lihlps 
will  total  about  23.000,000  dead-weight  tons 
by  the  end  of  next  year. 

Recently  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission announced  that  we  are  delivering 
two  ships  a  day  and  that  by  lull  the  shipyards 
of  the  Nation  will  be  producing  three  ships 
a  day  for  the  Commission. 

Shipyards  all  over  the  Nation  have  partici- 
pated In  this  program— shljjyards  aloni;  the 
Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  Gulf  coast, 
and  here  on  the  Great  Laltes  likewise,  our 
shipbuilders  have  been  prooucing  at  an  un- 
precedented pace. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  have 
passed  since  the  Savannah  tailed  from  Geor- 
gia to  Liverpool.  That  voyage  using  steam 
propulsion  on  a  trans-Atlani  Ic  trip  closed  the 
era  of  the  saUlng  ship,  though  there  were 
sailing  vessels  and  shipping  for  another 
century. 

At  the  present  time,  the  shipbuilders  of 
this  land  are  once  again  pioneering  in  ship- 
building. Today  they  are  pioneering  in  the 
mass  production  of  ships.     In  1936  a  new 
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>!  rchant  Marine  Act  was  paaaed  and  m  li»87 
uie  Maritime  Commlaaion  was  esubluhed. 
At  that  time,  the  Commission  adopted  a  pro- 
gram that  called  for  the  construction  of  50 
ships  annually  for  the  period  of  a  decade. 

At  the  time  the  present  program  was  t)egun 
there  were  10  s>hlpyards  in  our  Nation  and  48 
ways  capable  of  producing  ships  from  400 
feet  In  length.  Almost  half  of  those  ways 
were  idle. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  80 
yards  constructing  merchant  craft  and  there 
are  more  than  300  launching  ways.  That  Is 
an  increase  of  more  than  500  percent  in  the 
construction  of  large  ocean-going  vessels. 

Today  our  shipbuilders  are  pioneering  In 
the  same  manner  that  old  Captain  Rogers 
pioneered  when  he  planned  the  steam  pro- 
pulsion for  his  cross-Atlantic  trip. 

The  ships  that  were  constructed  undp-  the 
1937  program  were  t)elng  used  in  193& — ht  a 
time  when  the  Nazi  aggressors  were  starting 
their  invasions 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  reference. 
I  might  mention  that  on  January  23.  1939.  I 
wrote  Claude  Swanson,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  with  reference  to  the  building  of  ships 
In  the  shipyards  of  Sup>erlor.  and  early  In 
February  I  discussed  the  pofsibiUty  of  utiliz- 
ing Superior  shipbuilding  yards  with  a  former 
Wisconsin  man  who  was  then  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  That  man.  who  was  then  Ad- 
miral Leahy,  is  now  Ambassador  to  Vichy. 
France,  though  at  present  he  Is  In  the  United 
States 

By  February  18  of  1939  Admiral  Vlckery. 
then  assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission  had  written  me  with  refer- 
ence to  the  possibilities  of  Sui>erior  ship- 
building activities. 

Even  since  then  It  has  been  my  privilege, 
along  with  public-spirited  citizens  from  the 
city,  to  constantly  and  Insistently  direct  the 
attention  of  Washington  officials  to  Wisconsin 
shipbuilding  facilities.  The  Creator  gave 
America  this  Great  Lake  basin  where,  with 
relative  safety,  our  shlp»  could  be  built  Tlie 
Nation  should  hsve  a  great  navy  yard  here. 
We  should  have  no  trouble  with  Canada  about 
that 

Aside  from  a  selfish  Interest  In  seeing  Great 
Lakes'  facilities  utilized,  I  have,  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  be*'n 
actively  concerned  with  the  problem  of  uti- 
lizing all  shipbuilding  capacity  so  that  we 
could  meet  our  production  goals. 

The  second  World  War  began  in  1939  at  a 
time  when  we  began  using  ships  b?gun  In 
1937.  That  was  the  year  of  the  bloody  blll« 
of  Poland.  Before  the  summer  of  1940  the 
swastika  cast  Its  sinister  shadow  over  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands.  France.  Belgium, 
Norway,  and  Luxembourg 

Before  the  close  of  1940.  Britain  hnd  with- 
drawn from  Narvik  and  Dunkirk.  Chamber- 
lain had  been  ousted  and  London  had  been 
strafed  by  the  Luftwaffe.  We  all  know  the 
tragic  history  of  world  events  since  that  date. 
In  1939  the  Maritime  Commission  doubled 
Its  building  program  to  100  frhlps  a  y;'ar.  and 
the  program  was  again  doubled  In  1940.  In 
January  of  1941  plans  were  under  way  for 
the  production  of  400  ships  a  year,  and  each 
day  since  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
tempo  of  shipbuilding  construction  has  been 
stepped  up 

Originally  the  >;  :  said  that  It  would 
take  6  months  to  pi  educe  a  liberty  sh.p. 
It  wasn't  long  after  that  when  the  schedule 
was  reduced  to  1  A-  the  present  time 

the  shlpbulldlrp    (t  -e  sliootlng  for  a 

goal  of  90  days  ::   ;     >■        nylng  to  delivery. 
This  type  of  product.  i"  i;ihlc  dem- 

oriitration  of  Ameriran 
lean  ability-  t  : 
example  of  u!:.i  ::  .men  working  together 
voluntarily  can  accomplish.  This  is  the 
spirit  which  built  a  might v  np.non  and  It 
Is  the  spirit  which  wiU  win  •     .^   -^    r 

In  the  first  World  War  we  aia  not  attain 
this  same  degree  of  speedy  production.    In 
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the  flr«t   Wirld  V/ar  th^-  peak  p.cc. 
cur  yards  w,i«  reached  abcut  8  mor 
thp   war   had    endtd.     In   this   Wor 
believe  we  will  reach  cur  peak  pre 
•  time  when  it  will  be  of  mcst  vo 

When    we    are    mrking    delivers 
Russians,    to   the  British   lales.   to 
to   China,  and   to   Africa,   we   knew 
must    hr.ve   a    tremendous   ship 
We  are   gcttm:;   that    prcducicn 
than  500  factories   in  32  States,   a 
mendc  us    r umber    of    fubcontrr.ct 
In    Wlsccnsm.    for    example,    we    k 
th-re   are   factcries   producing 
eratcrs.    centre!    equipment,    wine 
Injt?.  valves,  pumps,  bu-hings.  and 
othrr  mantlme   needs. 

At    the    present    time    there    are 
abcut    three-quarters  of   a   milhen 
gaged  In  the  sh  pbuilding  industry, 
are   probably  another  million   men 
In  factories  to  produce  materials 
be  fabricated  in  cur  ships 

All  of  this  has  been  created  in  a 
which    normaliy    employs    less    tha 
men 

It  cannot  be  denied  t^at  the  me 
Is  a  valuable  war  factor  and  a  valua 
time  defense  asset  I  believe  that 
have  won  the  war — and  we  will  win 
there  will  be  a  place  for  a  continual 
merchant  marine  shipbuilding  pre 

Cur  present  program  is  almost 
great  in  a  5-year  period  as  the  corn 
procram  was  in  the  World  War  In 
period. 

This    tremerdous   expansion   of 
shlpbuildim;  facilitips  is  more  than 
plishinent  in  s-hip  production, 
never   been    r  valed    in    hi>-tory.     It 
challenge  to  fviture  peacetime 
V .:  The  record  of  our  merchant 
^        -  an  out.standir.g  one.     It  Is  a 

e  and  heroism      It  is  the  s 
who  uave  stuck  to  their  posts  In 
Insurmountable  cbitacles      It  Is  t 
men  who  are  determined  to  deluer 
and    the   guns   and    the    food   and 
needed  to  win  this  war 

In  one  sense  at  least  the  merchp. 
Is  an  integral  part  of  the  America 
and  It  will  also  be  i  pait  of  our  life 
our  ti;hting  men  and  our  war  equ: 
broutht  back  to  our  shores  when  t 
been  won 

We  are  tcxlay  witnessing  a  rena 
Amrrican  naval  power  and  Amer 
chant  marine  such  as  we  have  r 
before  The  shipyards  of  the  Na 
made   this  renaissance  p-.^ssible 

This  renaissance  Is  accompanied 
mendous   prcgram  of  construction 
of   the  air      Until   this  war   broke 
the   importance  of  the  shlpjs  of  t 
demonstrated     this    Nation    had 
little  consideration  to  the  importa 
nlr  navy     We  were  blind  to  the  vis 
"BtUy"  Mitchell.     I  believe  ferven 
necessity    for    air    protection    for 
and  for  cur  me'chnnt  marine 

It  is  Imperative   that  America  h 
force  capable    of   fighting   and   bor^. 
enemy — an  tlr  force  commanded 
cped   by  airmen    who    are   as   thorf; 
home  in  the  air  as  our  soldiers  on 
cur  sailers  on  the  fea — men  like  tl 
eral  Dcohttle  commanded  in  the  i 
Japan. 

That  kind  of  an  air  force  will  b? 
to  win  this  war  and  it  may  be  ei 
sary  in  preserving  the  peace  in  th 
per.td      Ai!d  here  at  the  head  of  th 
should  have  fields  for  our  air  shi 
as  shipyards 

In  that  post-war  period,  we  knov 
merchant    m.arine    will    become    a 
part  of  our  national  eccnomy  in 
sphere.     During  this  war  we  ■*'.!! 
greatest    merchant    fleet    ::i     >    : 
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That  neet  will  be  vs?d  In  close  cooperation 
with  the  vast  merchant  tonnage  of  other 
United  Nations  so  that  there  will  be  little 
duplication  of  effort. 

After  the  war.  it  may  well  be  that  the 
United  Sliates  will  have  a  commanding  posi- 
tion In  the  maritime  commerce  in  the  world. 
It  may  be  that  American-flag  ships  manned 
by  American  crews  will  transport  as  much  as 
50  percent  of  the  exports  and  imports  affect- 
ing our  country. 

it  may  be  that  our  American  m.erchant 
marine  will  perform  a  vital  function  In  the 
restoration  of  economic  stf.bllity  to  a  war- 
torn  world. 

It  seems  likely  that  in  that  post-war  period, 
there  will  be  Ireedcm  of  the  seas — freedom 
of  trade  lanes  and  free  economic  intercourse 
and  that  will  present  a  challenge. 

Meanwhile,  however,  this  war  will  not  be 
won  with  words  or  with  speeches  such  as  this 
en?.  It  will  not  be  won  by  merely  talkirg 
about  sacrifices  and  privation.  It  will  not  be 
won  by  lip-service. 

This  war  will  be  won  by  work.  It  will  be 
won  by  utilizing  the  potential  unlimited 
American  production  machine  to  the  abso- 
lute limit. 

Our  Job  today  is  to  produce  as  no  nation 
has  ever  produced  before  and  to  work  as  no 
people  have  ever  forked  before — to  demon- 
strate that  free  men  can  accomplish  more 
than  slaves  under  the  whiplash  of  a  dictator. 
This  is  an  all-out  war.  It  is  not  being 
fought  by  the  soldiers  alone.  It  is  being 
fought  by  all  of  the  people.  It  Is  being 
fought  by  shipyards  and  ship  workers  such 
as  these  m  Superior. 

All  of  the  people  have  a  stake  In  this  war 
and  all  of  the  people  will  have  a  stake  in  the 
perce 

Free  enterprise  built  a  mighty  Industrial 
empire  in  this  land.  Tliat  empire  must  new 
l>e  r.sed  to  its  fullest  extent.  This  is  no  time 
for  the  social  programs  of  super-Intellectuals. 
This  is  a  time  to  come  to  grips  with  cold, 
hard  realities.  This  Is  no  time  for  economic 
fakirs  or  social  medicine  men  or  ivory-tower 
dr?amers  This  is  no  time  for  uncrdained 
evangelists  to  criticize  our  way  of  life. 

This  15  a  time  to  take  the  offensive — not 
to  be  offensive. 

We  do  not  need  the  long-haired  "little 
thinkers"  as  much  as  we  need  the  man  who 
can  spit  on  his  hands  and  do  the  Job  Th.s 
Is  a  time  for  America  to  take  the  offensive 
psychologically.  This  is  a  time  for  America 
to  get  righteously  angry.  We  want  to  ste 
bluebirds  over  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover,  but 
we  also  want  to  see  eagles  over  Tokyo  and 
Berlin 

We  are  beginning  to  take  the  offensive 
Bombs  have  fallen  en  the  heart  of  the  land 
of  the  rising  sun. 

Japan  has  experienced  the  terror  and  de- 
struction of  an  air  assault  for  the  first  time 
In  her  h.story.  The  Royal  Air  Force  bombers 
have  been  skimming  the  Channel  waves  to 
carry  on  the  offensive  against  Hitler-held 
Europe.  The  "red"  armies  are  retaining  the 
off«?nsive  In  Russia. 

Now  on  the  home  front  we  have  spent  more 
billions  than  have  ever  been  spent  before 
in  a  similar  period,  but  we  must  remember 
that  we  can't  lick  the  enemy  by  hurling 
dollar  bills  at  him. 

War  production  for  1942  will  probably  re- 
quire S^O.COO.OOO.OCO  worth  of  armament. 
Our  problem  is  to  turn  money  into  muni- 
tions and  manpower  as  you  are  doing  here 
In  Superior. 

Forty  blllicns  of  dollars  will  require 
roughly  'W.OOO.COO.OCO  of  man-hours  cf  factory 
effort  ir.  1942.  America  Is  rolling  up  Its 
sleeves  and  spitting  on  its  hands.  America 
is  transl.itlng  dollars  Into  man-hoiirs  of  work. 

All  Ar.ierica  today  faces  a  baptism  of  fire. 
America  today  needs  straight  thinking.  All 
America  must  contribute  its  best  brains  to 


the  war.  If  we  arc  to  pass  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  Jhadow,  we  must  have  faith  first 
of  all  In  the  manpower  and  the  re  sources  of 
this  country  to  give  us   ultimate   victory. 

This  Is  a  v/ar  between  freemen  and  slaves — 
between  free  instltutior.s  and  free  speech, 
free  religion,  free  assembly,  and  a  free  press — 
and  the  fetters  of  a  European  dictatorship. 

If  we  listen,  we  can  hear  In  other  lands 
the  clank  of  the  chains  of  fcoi.da;.;e  and  the 
thunder  of  marching  men,  but  if  we  listen 
v/e  can  also  hear  in  this  land  tae  rear  cf 
mighty  furnaces  foiglng  the  tools  ef  war  with 
molten  steel  pouied  from  the  white-hot  cru- 
cible of  a  righteous  wrath. 

If  we  listen  we  can  hesr  the  clamor  of  the 
shipyards,  building  the  ships  that  will  carry 
our  men  and  our  armies  to  victoiy. 

We  face  a  longer  war  and  a  mo:e  tremen- 
dous effort  in  terms  of  manpower  and  mate- 
rial and  munitions  than  anything  we  h&ve 
ever  Imagined.  We  face  tremendous  shipping 
difficulties  and  we  face  grave  shortages  of  raw 
material. 

The  summer  of  1942  may  prcduc-j  the  dark- 
est picture  which  we  have  ever  fa;ed.  and  it 
is  well  for  us  now  to  plan  for  our  war  economy. 

In  the  next  15  months  we  may  s])end  about 
$85.000.000.0CO.  Our  income  durii  g  that  pe- 
riod will  be  about  $22,000,000,000.  Our  deficit 
for  that  15-month  period  will  be  at  least  $64,- 
000,000.000. 

We  entered  this  war  with  our  expenditures 
for  armaments  at  a  level  Just  as  high  as  they 
were  at  the  close  of  the  last  war.  Today  we 
have  to  supply  arms  and  munitions  and  ships 
not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  the  vast  reser- 
voir of  manpower  fighting  on  our  side. 

That  is  a  challenging  outlock.  It  isn't  all 
drab.  There  are  many  encouraging  phases 
to  the  production  plctura. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  six  times  as 
many  soldiers  on  the  battle  fronts  after  4 
months  as  General  Pershing  had  after  10 
months  of  war  in  1917  and  1918  The  pro- 
duction of  supplies  for  these  troops  is  v.ell 
ahead  of  schedule.  Our  arms  output  is  hit- 
ting its  stride  with  materiel  that  is  actually 
on  hand,  not  on  order.  Our  alrciaft  output 
Is  well  over  3.000  a  month.  Our  tank  produc- 
tion Is  Increasing.  Ammunition  1.5  no  longer 
a  problem. 

Britain  Is  producing  more  planes  than  th?. 
Nazis,  and  the  experts  say  that  within  5  or  6 
weeks  the  United  States  will  be  turning  out  as 
many  planes  as  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan 
combined. 

These  are  the  encouraging  phjses  of  our 
production  battle.  It  will  also  be  a  tremen- 
dous task  to  deliver  these  weapon;  of  war. 

In  this  connection  I  believe  thut  we  must 
make  ever-increasing  use  of  our  (Jreat  Lakes 
shipbuilding  facilities. 

It  has  teen  estimated  that  cur  unused 
Great  Lakes  capacity  Is  about  7f0.0C0  tons. 
The  sh  pping  bottleneck  must  be  broken  and 
Great  Lakes  shipbuildirg  facilitlef  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  used  to  an  increasing  degree. 

We  do  not  believe  In  the  doctrine  of  de- 
featism. Recently.  131  000.000  Amrrican  free- 
men read  of  the  loss  of  perhaps  3. COO  men  In 
the  final  battle  of  the  Philipplnf  s  Bataan 
was  a  modern  Thermopylae.  Oi  tnumbered 
10  to  1,  these  men  fought  agi.lnst  over- 
whelming odds:  while  their  phyMcal  bodies 
collapsed,  their  spirit  Impelled  them  to  go 
on.  They  will  be  immortal  In  our  history. 
If  the  c'estroyers  of  freemen  think  that  the 
American  people  are  dlsenheartened  by  the 
fall  cf  F.ataan.  they  are  deluding  themselves. 

We  have  a  great  reserve  of  spiritual 
strength  on  which  to  draw.  We  have  that 
reserve  because  we  know  that  we  are  fight- 
ing for  a  Just  cause.  All  America  is  a  monu- 
ment to  that  reserve  and  that  spirit. 

The  last  resting  place  of  Christopher 
Wren,  the  designer  and  builder  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  In  London,  is  found  in  the  base- 
ment  of    that   church.    It   is    marked    by   a 
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slm.ple  marble  slab  and  on  that  slab  is  en- 
graved the  epitaph  "If  you  would  seek  his 
monument,  look  about  you." 

These  shipyards  at  Superior  and  through- 
out the  Nation  are  also  monuments — monu- 
ments to  American  Ingenuity.  American 
craftsmanship.  American  initiative,  and 
American  industry  and  patriotism.  They  are 
different  from  the  shipyards  of  Europe. 
There  is  no  slave  labor  here. 

Here,  there  are  men  working  together  as 
freemen  to  preserve  that  ideal  of  freedom. 
Freedom,  like  Christianity,  has  survived 
martyrdom  and  oppression  since  the  begin- 
ning cf  time.  It  will  survive  this  war  and  it 
win  survive  as  the  basis  for  the  dreams  and 
the  hopes  of  our  children. 

On  this  National  Maritime  Day,  I  salute 
you,  and  close  with  this  thought. 

The  price  of  liberty  is  dear,  but  liberty  has 
always  been  worth  the  dearest  price. 

We  have  been  called  a  melting  pot  of  na- 
tions. Under  that  melting  pot.  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  there  has  been  kindled  a  sacrificial 
fire  and  the  white  heat  of  that  fire  will  melt 
and  fuse  our  American  alloys,  and  If  there 
are  any  who.  by  the  white  heat  of  that  fire, 
are  not  fu.sed  and  made  pure  Americans,  all 
such  must  be  thrown  out  as  undesirables,  as 
slag  and  dross. 

Nobody  knows  the  road  ahead,  but  we  know 
that  God  will  bless  America  throuch  the  cour- 
age. Industry,  loyalty,  sacrifice,  and  faith  of 
our  citizenry. 
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HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN   TT'F   "0":=F  OF  RErriF-EXTATIVES 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mi.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing received  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s.  I  wish  to  include  a  letter  from  Mr. 
John  Brandt,  who  is  president  of  the 
Land  O'Lakes  Creameries  Association. 

I  would  urge  every  Member  who  is  in- 
terested in  ri-^mg  justice  to  our  farmers 
to  read  M:  Brandt's  interpretation  of 
the  present  way  of  fii?unng  parity.  I 
have  known  John  Brandt  for  at  least  20 
years  and.  if  anyone  knows  what  it  costs 
to  produce  100  pounds  of  milk,  he  would, 
because  that  has  been  his  life's  work. 

The  Members  of  Congress,  of  course, 
know  that  ever  since  I  have  been  here  I 
have  fought  for  either  cost  of  production 
or  parity  for  agriculture.  I  have  made 
many  speeches  in  and  out  of  Congress 
urging  that  the  definition  of  parity  be 
brought  up  to  date  and  not  use  the  1909 
to  1914  period.  As  Mr.  Brandt  states, 
the  farmers  do  not  ask  for  more  than 
100  percent  of  parity  but  under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  figuring  parity  the  so  much 
talked  of  110  percent  is  less  than  actual 
parity. 

Following  is  the  letter: 

Land  OLakes  Che-^meries,  Inc., 
MinneapoUs,  Minn  ,  May  18,  1942. 
Hon   B.  J.  Gehhmann, 

House  Ojfice  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Gehrmann:   When  the  ptice-cell- 
Ing  legislation  was  up   for  consideration   In 
Congress  early   in   the   year  of   1942,  much 
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criticism  was  directed  at  the  membership  of 
the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Federation  and  the  National  Cooperative 
Council  because  of  what  was  purported  to  be 
a  hoggish  attitude  on  their  part  with  resp<?ct 
to  their  demand  for  what  they  considered  fair 
parity  price  consideration  before  price  ceil- 
ings on  agricultural  products  could  be  put 
into  effect. 

We  are  sure  that  if  a  careful  study  is  made 
of  the  present  method  of  figuring  parity 
prices,  even  without  consideration  to  the 
longer  hours  the  farmer  is  required  to  fut 
in  to  do  his  work,  the  price  parity  formulas 
are  tied  to  horse-and-buggy  day  conditicns 
of  1909  to  1914  and  by  no  means  represen  a- 
tive  of  the  situations  as  they  exist  in  1942 

While  costs  of  living  may  swm  high,  these 
costs  are  not  under  ai^y  circumstance  caused 
by  the  farmer's  receiving  excesisive  prices  lor 
the  raw  material.  Such  items  as  transpor'a- 
tion,  rent,  light,  heat,  reading  material,  such 
as  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  even 
clothing  have  eltlier  none  or  very  little  rela- 
tionship to  the  price  the  farmer  receives  for 
his  products.  Butter  today  at  peak  wartime 
prices  is  Vi^  cents  below  the  average  quota- 
tion for  the  same  quality  on  the  same  markets 
during  the  period  of  1921  to  1929,  which 
period  includes  no  wartime  Inflation.  Cost 
of  living  has  gone  up  largely  because  of  cir- 
cumstances that  everyone  knows,  and  those 
over  which  agriculture  has  no  control,  nor  is 
this  increased  cost  materially  related  to  the 
price  of  raw  products  on  the  farm. 

There  were  a  number  of  things  that  we  In 
agriculture  were  primarily  concerned  with 
when  price-ceiling  legislation  was  under  con- 
sideration, among  which  were  the  fears  that 
price-parity  formulas  would  not  be  modern- 
ized to  meet  present  conditions.  Farmers  do 
not  want  110  percent  of  parity,  but  they  do 
want  parity  based  on  1942  rather  than  the 
out-of-date  method  now  being  used. 

We  furthermore  insisted  that  If  price  ceil- 
ings were  set.  they  should  be  all-inclusive  and 
all  groups  treated  alike,  which,  of  course,  as 
you  know,  is  not  being  done. 

Then  there  was  the  ever-increasing  possi- 
bility that  the  legislation  would  only  be  an 
act  of  Congress  in  creating  a  bureau  whose 
authority  to  issue  orders  and  regulations 
would  supersede  the  intent  of  the  act  and  be 
Just  one  more  step  in  the  direction  of  legis- 
lation by  bureaus  rather  than  by  Congress 
itself,  as  it  should  be. 

If  you  will  now  read  the  regulations  with 
respect  to  price  ceilings  on  vnrious  agricul- 
tural products,  especially  fluid  milk  and  Ice 
crer.m,  you  will  have  the  most  convincing 
evidence  cf  the  truth  of  the  above  statement 
and  the  danger  we  are  facii:g  through  the 
creation  of  bureaus  that  are  taking  over  the 
legislative  duties  of  Congress. 

You  are  certainly  familiar  with  the  Price 
Ceiling  Act  as  was  passed  by  Congress  and. 
If  you  will  take  time  to  read  the  order  pro- 
mulgated by  the  office  of  the  Pr.ce  Adminis- 
trator which  deals  with  the  setting  of  retail 
prices  for  fluid  milk,  ice  cream,  and  other 
agricultural  products,  we  are  sure  you  will  be 
awake  to  the  need  of  Congress  taking  some 
immediate  steps  to  correct  a  situation  that 
may  soon  develop  Into  a  total  disregard  for 
the  intent  of  the  law. 

We  were  not  satisfied  with  the  law  as  It 
was  passed.  We  wanted  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment  and  worked  hard  to  get  It.  Now 
that  the  law  is  in  effect,  even  though  inade- 
quate as  a  measure  of  fairness  to  agriculture, 
we  feel  that  the  least  we  should  expec:  is 
that  which  was  the  Intent  of  Congressmen 
when  the  law  was  passed. 

Take  for  example  the  situation  with  respect 
to  fluid-milk  prices  promulgated. by  the  older 
of  the  Administrator's  office  and  as  they  ap- 
ply in  the  Twin  Cities.  March  retail  prices 
were  very  low  for  both  ice  cream  and  fiuid 
milk,  and  there  remains  today  only  abou:  15 
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cents  per  hundredweight  differential  between 
manufactured-  and  fluid-milk  prices  so  far 
R5  the  producers  are  concerned  Retail  prlcf* 
are  now  frozen  to  the  highest  March  levels 
With  the  demands  for  increased  wages  on 
the  part  of  labor  and  other  Increased  costs, 
it  is  almost  a  certainty  under  present  condi- 
tions, with  prices  froztMi  to  March  levels  for 
fluid  milk,  which  In  our  estimation  Is  not  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
serious  consequences  and  wholesale  bank- 
ruptcy for  dealers  will  bi»  the  outcome  In 
our  estimation,  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  orders  designed  to  depress  the  prices 
of  agricultural  products  even  below  the  horse- 
and-buggy-day  parity  prices  that  are  the  in- 
tent of  the  law. 

Yours  very  tn.i!y. 

Land  O'  Lakfs  Creamewzs.  Inc., 
John  Brandt,  President. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1942 

Mr.  ANGEI  I.  M;  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted  to  extend  and 
revise  my  remarks,  I  include  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Sunday  Oregonian  of 
May  17.  1942.  by  Fied  M.  White,  assistant 
city  editor,  a  story  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Columbia  River: 

Robert  Grat:  He  Came  for  Furs  and  Found 
AN  Empire — Boston ians  Discovery  or  the 
Columbia  River  150  Years  Ago  This  Month 
Opened  the  Way  for  United  States  Expan- 
sion to  Northwest 

(By  Fred  M.  White) 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  this  month 
Capt.  Robert  Gray  discovered  the  Columbl* 
River. 

Of  all  the  dates  In  the  history  of  the  Oregon 
country,  probably  none  is  more  important. 
from  an  American  viewpoint,  than  May  11, 
1792.  when  the  ship  Coluvibia.  from  Boston, 
nused  through  the  forbidding  line  of  breakern 
on  the  bar  and  came  to  anchor  In  the  great 
River  of  the  West. 

Previous  observations  of  the  Oregon  shore- 
line from  sea  had  been  inconclusive,  and 
their  dates  are  not  so  vital.  Subsequent 
exploration  and  development  were  gradual, 
to  be  measured  in  years  and  decades  rather 
than  days.  But  Gray's  discovery  In  a  single 
dramatic  moment  of  time  set  a  pivot  for  a 
whole  cycle  of  history — the  extension  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Pacific. 

CAPTAIN    LOOFUNC    IX)R    INDIANS    WITH    VALUABUi 

runs 

Viewed  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
including  the  second  World  War  and  Amer- 
ica's part  in  the  Battle  of  the  Paclflc,  the 
discovery  of  the  Columbia  appears  as  one  of 
the  truly  great  moments  in  history. 

Robert  Gray,  in  1792,  was  not  seeking  to 
shape  the  course  of  history.  He  was  looking 
for — and  finding — Indians  who  had  not  ha<l 
previous  contact  with  white  men  and  who 
would  accordingly  trade  furs,  especially  the 
highly  prized  sea-otter  pelts  for  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  their  value. 

On  previous  trips  up  and  down  the  coast 
Gray    had    become   convinced   that    •   great 
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river  emptied  Into  tlie  cc?an  Jus 
the  promontory  Capt.  John  Mcare 
liah  explorer,  had   named  Cape 
ment.     The   river  estuary  had 
earlier   by  Brur.j  Keceta,   the  Sp 
by   C.ipt.   Geursse   Vancouver,   of 
*i'avy. 

ThouRh  psi't  ot  Vancouver's  sp2c 
was  to  find  and.  if  possible,  explore 
River  of  the  West,  he  dismissed  i 
wrh  these  words  in  his  log: 

•'The  sea  had  now  changed  from 
to  nver-coloted  v.ater,  the  prob 
quence  of  £Ome  streams  falling  lnt<. 
to  the  north  of  it  through  the 
Not  considering  thi.s  opening  wort 
attention.  I  continued     •     •     *." 

This  was  tr.e  situation,  then,  on 
tnii  of  May   U    1793      Captain  G 
crew  haviiiK  wir.tered  at  ClayaqU( 
♦he  southern  cca»t  of  Vancouver 
stirred    Into    activity    with    the 
spriii^  weat^'er  and  w»ro  pushing 
bias    prow    into    every    indentat 
const,  lookine  lor  uu'^pcl'ed  natu 
_^On   May   7   they    had   e'-tercd   a 
"tn!   -plcrrd   bay  which  Gray  nam 
Harlwr  in  hcncr  of  one  of  the  ?po 
expedition,  but  which   the  other 
men  of  the  Ccluribia  apparently  m 
ou-  admiral i<  n  of  their  command 
renamed  Gray's  Haibcr.  which 
C(ea.> 
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INDIANS  BLOWN  TO  PIECES  DY  CR.^Y 

There  a  profitable  traile  had 
on  with  the  natives  for   ^  days 
turi.al    hc-ti'ities       Indians    in 
deii'iv  v.ith  no  gi  oa  intent. ons 
about  the  anchored  ship  during 
had  been  kept   at   a  distance  by 
On  It;  mu.>-ke.s      One  large  canoe, 
at    least    20    war-wLiccplng    men. 
bloAii  to  bit*  by  a  direct  hit  from 
Coiurnbia  s  cann.  Uj      With  dayl;£ 
was    resumes    and    nothing   was 
trai^cdy  of  the  n:pht 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  10  th 
left  Grays  Harbor  and  coasted  sou 
Insi  the  night      At  day'oreak  on  t 
vessel  was  some  18  miles  off  the 
that  Gray  ix'lieved  to  be  the  mout 
river 

Cold  mist  vanished  as  the  sun 
land,  and    the   Boston  men   were 
one  of  those  bnlhanr  days  that 
aicnally  at  the  beach  this  time  of 
shore   line.   Gray    wrote,   was   vis 
miles. 

The    breakers    that     had     barr 
Meares.   and   Vancouver   glistened 
headland    to    the   other,    but    the 
ur.der  shortened  sail,  with  a  ii^ht 
cl  >s^r  and  closer.     As  the  rumble 
filled  their  cars.  Owen  Smith,  the 
a  few  men   put   the  pinnace  ov 
hcisted  her  small  sail,  and  bobbed 
very  breakers,  heaving  the  sound 
etantly. 

Five  fathoms.  .«CTen  fathom* 
signaled,   while   the   pinnace  rode 
comljers   hke  a  resting  gull.     Th< 
followed.     With  30  feet  of  water 
she  drew  only  6.  and  gUdod  throuj; 
the    least    trouble    into    the    j 
beyond. 

The  great  River  cf  the  West,  kno  vn  to  white 
men  at  that  time  o^y  In  the  v  ic;ue.  half- 
understoed  tales  of  Indians,  and  ;  ketched  by 
speculation  and  surmise  on  a  half-dozen 
crude  maps,  had  lieen  entered  f  t  the  first 
time,  s*.i  far  as  is  known,  by  any  cceanpoing 
ve.<sel.  Ihf*  83-foot  ship  Columbta  from  Bos- 
ton. Tlie  achievement  was  tc  coi  jtltute  the 
basic  American  claim  to  the  Paqiflc  North- 
west. 

In  a  muci.-quoted  paragraph  of  his  log 
Captain  Gray  described  his  first  anchorage  In 
th?se  viords: 

"When  we  were  over  the  bar  we  found  this 
to  be  a  large  river  c*  fresh  wate: ,  up  which 
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we  steered.  Many  canoes  came  alongside  At 
1  p.  m.  came  to  with  the  small  bower,  in  10 
fathoms,  black  and  white  sand.  The  en- 
trance between  the  bars  Lore  wast-=outhwest, 
distant  10  miles:  the  north  side  of  the  river 
a  half-mile  distant  from  the  ship;  the  south 
side  of  the  same  2i,  miles  distance;  a  village 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  west  by  ncrih. 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Vast  numtfbrs  of 
natives  came  alongside;  people  employed  iu 
pumping  the  salt  water  out  cf  our  water  cas!:s 
in  order  to  fill  with  fresh  while  the  sh.p 
flor  ted  m.     So  ends." 

Between  the  Columbia  s  arrival  in  the  river 
Mav  11  and  her  departure  May  20  the  vessels 
berth  was  shifted  several  times;  once  she 
grounded  on  a  shoal  but  got  off  again  with- 
out difficulty  and  a  profitable  tjade  was  car- 
ried on  with  the  river  Indians. 

MATE   LETT   HIS    ACCOUNT   OF   "COLUMBIA'S"    VISIT 

Cray's  own  meager  account  Is  well  supple- 
mented by  the  journal  of  John  Boit,  one  cf 
his  mates  An  excerpt  from  Bolt's  report 
fellows : 

"Tlie  river  extended  to  the  northeast  as  far 
as  eye  could  '•each,  and  water  fit  to  drink  as 
far  down  as  the  bars  at  the  entrance.  We 
directed  our  course  up  this  noble  river  in 
search  of  a  village.  This  beach  was  lin'd  with 
natives,  who  ran  along  the  shore  following 
the  5h:p 

■'Scon  after  ab.  ve  20  canoes  cam.e  off  and 
brought  a  good  lot  of  furs  and  salmon,  which 
last  they  sold  2  for  a  Ixiard  nail.  The  furs 
we  llkewic^  boufht  cheap  for  copper  and 
cloth.  They  appear'd  to  view  the  ship  with 
the  greatest  astoi  ishmen'.  and  no  doubt  we 
was  the  fi'st  civilized  people  that  they  ever 
saw 

"We  observed  srme  of  the  same  people  we 
had  before  seen  at  Grays  Harbor  and  per- 
haps that  was  a  branch  cf  this  sr-me  rivar. 
At  length  we  arriv'd  opposite  to  a  large  vil- 
lage, situate  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
about  5  'eafucs  'iCm  the  :?ntrance  Came  to 
in  10  fathoms,  sand,  about  one-fourth  mile 
from  shore.  The  river  at  this  place  was  about 
4  miles  over  We  purchased  four  otter  skins 
for  a  sheet  of  copper,  beaver  skins  two  spikes 
each,  and  ether  land  furs  one  spike  each 

""We  lay  in  this  place  till  the  20th  May, 
during  whch  tlrne  we  pu'  the  ship  In  gocd 
order  and  fill'd  up  all  tne  water  casks  along- 
side. It  he'ng  very  good  Those  natives  talked 
the  same  languagf  as  those  farther  south,  but 
we  cou'd  not  learn  it.  Observd  that  the 
canoes  that  came  from  down  river  brought  no 
otter  skiu";.  and  I  believe  the  otter  con- 
stantly keeps  in  salt  water.  They,  however, 
always  came  well  stocked  wtth  land  furs  and 
capital  salmon  The  tide  set  down  the  whole 
time  and  was  rapid.  Whole  trees  sometimes 
con.e  dov.n  with  the  stream  The  Indians  in- 
fcrmed  us  there  were  50  viilagea  on  the  banks 
of  this  river 

"May  15:  N.  Latt.  46  7';  W.  Long.  122  47'. 
On  the  loth  we  took  up  the  anchor  and  stood 
up-river,  but  scon  found  the  water  to  be 
shoal,  so  that  the  ship  took  ground,  after 
proceeding  7  or  8  miles  from  cur  first  station. 
However,  soon  got  off  again.  Sent  the  cutter 
mid  found  the  main  channel  was  on  the  south 
side,  and  that  there  was  a  sandbank  in  the 
middle.  As  we  did  not  expect  to  procure 
otter  furs  at  any  distance  from  the  sea,  we 
contented  ourselves  in  cur  present  situation, 
which  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  I  landed 
abreast  the  ship  with  Captain  Gray  to  view 
the  country  and  take  possession,  leaving 
charge  with  the  second  officer.  Found  much 
clear  ground  fit  for  cultivation,  and  t:  e  woods 
mostly  clear  from  und?rbrush.  None  of  the 
natives  came  near  us  '" 

CRAY   NAMED  GREAT   RIVER   AFTER   HIS   VESSEL 

"May  18:  Shifted  the  ship's  berth  to  her  old 
Stat. on  abreast  the  village  Chinoak,  com- 
manded by  a  Chief  Polack.  Vast  many 
canoes,  full  of  Indians,  from  different  parts 
of  the  river,  were  constantly  alongside.  Cap- 
tain Gray  named  this  river  Columbia's,  and 


the  north  entrance  Cape  Hancock  and  the 
south  point  Adams." 

Some  historians  contend  that  the  phrase 
"and  take  possession"  in  Bolt's  mention  of 
landing  Is  a  later  patriotic  interpolation  dur- 
ing the  long  controversy  over  ownership  of 
the  Oregon  country. 

After  leaving  the  river  that  henceforth  was 
to  bear  her  name,  the  Colunbia  cruised 
northward,  had  some  friendly,  and  some  fatal, 
encounters  with  the  Indians,  struck  a  rock, 
and,  leaking  badly,  went  to  Nootka  Sound  on 
the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  to  be 
beached  and  repaired. 

At  Nootka.  Captain  Gray  told  Captain 
Vancouver  of  the  discovery  of  the  river.  Van- 
couver marked  the  Columbia  River  on  hl3 
map,  under  that  name.  There  it  remains  to 
this  day  on  the  world's  maps. 

At  that  point  Captain  Gray  drops  out  cf 
Oregon  history  In  October  1792  he  headed 
the  repaired  Colnmbra  for  China  with  a  cargo 
of  3.0v)0  otter  skin.s  and  15^00  other  pelts. 
On  July  29,  1793.  he  brought  his  vessel  into 
Boston  Harbor. 

The  discovery  of  Grays  Harbor  and  the  Co- 
lumbia River  took  place.  It  should  bo  made 
clear,  on  Robert  Gray's  second  voyaKe  as  mas- 
ter to  the  Pacific  coast.  On  the  first  of  the 
two  voyages  he  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
being  the  fir.st  American  to  carry  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  around  the  world. 

In  1787.  when  Gray's  first  voyage  began, 
America  was  a  brand-new  Nation.  The  first 
United  States  post  office.  In  New  York  City, 
was  established  that  year.  The  treaty  with 
England  that  gave  the  United  States  inde- 
pendence after  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
only  4  years  old.  Men  wore  knee  breeches 
and  three-cornered  hats.  Gecrge  Washing- 
ton was  President. 

At  that  time  tl^e  Oregon  country  had  not 
even  a  name.  English  and  Spanish  mariners 
had  glimpsed  and  named  some  of  its  head- 
lands. England  claimed  the  land — whatever 
it  might  be — by  right  of  discovery.  Spain 
claimed  it  on  the  same  grounds  and  also  as 
a  gift  of  the  pope.  The  Ru-ssians  had  crossed 
over  from  Siberia  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  and 
Alaska  and  had  learned  of  the  quick  wealth 
to  be  obtained  by  selling  sea-otter  furs  to  the 
Chine.se.  Ru.ssian  Alaska's  southern  botind- 
ary  was  indefinite,  and  so  was  Spanish  Cali- 
fornia's northern  botindary. 

BOSTONIANS    SOL'CHT     NEW    FIELDS    FOR    TllADING 
VESSELS 

The  new-burn  American  merchant  marine, 
for  the  first  time  on  its  own  re!=ourcfs  and 
under  its  own  flag,  needed  a  new  and  profit- 
able trade 

Word  of  the  China  fur  market  got  around, 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Madrid,  to  London,  to 
New  England.  Trinkets  of  little  cost  could 
be  traded  to  the  Indians  for  valuable  furs, 
and  these  furs  traded  at  a  second  profit  to 
the  merchants  of  Canton  for  tea  and  spices. 

First  to  organize  in  the  New  World  for  a 
try  at  the  promising  trade  was  a  little  group 
of  businessmen  in  Boston.  They  pooled 
$50,000  and  toaght  and  outfitted  2  ves- 
sels— the  ship  Columbia,  of  212  tens.  83  feet 
long,  and  carrying  10  gurs,  and  the  sloop 
Lady  Washington,  of  90  tons. 

John  Kendrick.  45.  was  chosen  to  command 
the  Columbia  and  Robert  Gray,  31,  a  native 
of  Rhode  Island  who  had  served  in  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  di.ring  the  War  for  Independence, 
was  made  ma.'-ter  of  the  Lady  Washington 

Laden  with  bei'ds,  brass  Luttons.  earrings, 
calico,  tin  mirrors  blankets,  hunting  knives, 
copper  kettles,  lion  chisels,  snuff  and  to- 
bacco, the  two  vessels,  starting  October  1. 
1787.  saile-d  rfown  the  Atlantic  and  rounded 
the  Horn  amid  bit.erlng  storms,  fcerame  sep- 
arated and  eventually  reached  Nootka  Sound, 
where  Gray  who  had  arrived  first,  waited  for 
Kendrick. 

■nLLAMOOK   PROBABLE    SCENE  OF  FAT.AL   STEUGGLS 

On  the  way  rwrth.  Gray  had  put  in  at  a 
bay — probably  Tillamook — where  a  member 
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of  tlie  crew  and  several  Indians  were  killed  in 
a  brief  struggle  ashore. 

After  wintering  at  Nootka.  Gray  and  Ken- 
drick carried  on  trade  with  the  Indians  In  the 
spring,  and  then  Gray  was  sent  to  China  with 
the  accumulated  furs  in  the  Columbia  while 
Kendrick  tock  over  the  Lady  Washington. 
In  good  time.  Gray  arrived  back  in  Boston 
after  sailing  around  the  world 

Though  tiiC  expedition  showed  a  small  loss 
on  the  books,  the  Boston  stock  company, 
somewhat  reorganized,  immediately  be<5an 
preparations  to  reoutut  the  Coi um bio  for  a 
second  venture — the  voyage  that  resulted  in 
the  last  major  geographical  discovery  on  the 
North  American  Continent 

An  incidental  contribution  to  history  by 
Gray  en  his  second  voyage  was  the  building, 
during  the  winter  at  Clayaqtuit  Sound,  of  a 
small  schooner,  which  he  called  the  Adrcn- 
tu:e.  It  was  the  first  American  vessel  built 
on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  The  Adventure 
sub.sequeutly  made  several  trips  to  the.  north, 
trcding  for  furs,  and  then  was  sold  to  the 
Spaniards. 

Of  the  remainder  of  Robert  Gray's  life,  lit- 
tle is  known.  It  Is  of  record  that  In  1794  he 
marrier!  ?lartha  Atkins,  a  l.laiflou'ci  descend- 
ant, and  that  five  chlldrer  were  born  to 
them,  the  first  in  1794.  the  last  in  1801  Only 
the  second  chiid  Martha  Howland  Gray,  who 
was  ruarried  to  Jacob  Bancroft,  left  any  off- 
fcpring 

DETAILf    OF  TArTAlN  S   DEATH    REMAIN    L'NCEKT.MN 

In  17Si)  when  the  war  with  France  ap- 
peared imminent.  Grav  was  made  cp.pJain  cf 
tiie  piivateer  Lwy.  The  war  score  subsided 
and  he  returned  'c  the  meif  hant  marine.  Ho 
v/os  in  command  of  a  Fh*p  that  called  at 
Dublin  and  Liverpool  In  1800 

Even  the  date  of  Captain  Gray'a  death  Is 
not  known  fcr  a  certainty.  Some  authorities 
say  it  was  in  1C06.  others  In  1309.  There  is  a 
family  tradition  thr.t  he  died  of  yellcw  fever 
on  a  voyage  to  Charleston.  S.  C  .  ard  was 
bur'cd  at  sea.  Papers  filed  In  1810  'howed 
tiiat  he  left  an  estate  valued  at  $240  18 

Li  1846  th.e  C70vernm«»nt  of  the  United 
States  received  a  'etter  from  a  woman  named 
Martha  Gray  stating  that  Inasmuch  as  her 
husband,  more  than  50  years  before,  had  made 
certain  discoveries  v.hich  were  i'r.portant  to 
the  country  she  would  be  prateful  fcr  a  pen- 
sion cr  other  monetary  consideration. 

The  Boston  Ev-'nirg  Transcript  for  March 
31,  1857.  carried  th*s  obituary  it?m: 

"In  this  city.  27lh  instant.  Mrs  Martha, 
v/iciow  of  dipt.  P.ubeit  Gi-ay,  86" 

She  had  got  alcnc:  without  -^ny  pension. 
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IN   TEE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  May  23  last  I  had  the  privilege 
of  making  an  address  to  a  group  of  Demo- 
crats at  Fort  Collins.  Colo.  I  should  like 
to  have  permission  to  ha'v'e  the  address 
primed  in  the  Appendi:;  of  the  Record. 

There  baing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Democrats  and  guests  of  the  Colo- 
radoan,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  according  to 
the  press.  I  am  to  fire  the  first  shot  tonight 
in  the  Colorado  1942  political  campaign  by 


making  a  keynote  speech.  Owing  to  the 
unprecedented  circumstances,  that  is  not  an 
easy  assignment  nor  one  which  should  be 
undertaken   thoughtlessly 

It  has  fallen  to  our  lot  as  Americans  to 
write  world  history  in  the  most  tragic  days 
since  Adam  and  Eve  began  the  ascent  of  the 
trail  of  progress.  This  Nation  is  facing  a 
desperate  task  requiring  above  all  else  a 
united  front  and  a  concerted  action  against 
tlie  common  enemy  of  all  political  parties. 
This  is  not  an  ordinary  time  When  the 
Nation  is  engaged  In  a  deadly  contest  for  Its 
very  survival  rer,uiring  the  constructive  con- 
trlbuiicn  of  every  patriot,  one  cannot  very 
well  point  with  pride  to  partisan  accomplish- 
ments nor  view  with  alarm  the  failure  of 
others.  In  this  poltical  campaign  Americans 
must  rise   above  partisanship 

Some  influential  men  in  W;».<;hington  have 
advocated  that  no  election  be  held  this  year; 
others  have  suggested  that  we  merely  go 
through  the  form  of  an  election  with  the 
tv,o  great  parties  agreeing  upon  the  results 
beforehand  Such  an  experiment  is  far  too 
dangerous  fcr  the  people  to  trifle  With  A 
moratorium  on  partisanship,  inscfar  as  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  is  concerned  l  im- 
psrative,  but  there  must  be  no  moratorium 
on  elections  for  elections  arc  vital  democratic 
processes  that  mvst  be  sustained  U  cur  form 
of  government  Is  to  be  preserved  An  elec- 
tion this  year  is  not  simply  a  necessary  evil 
which  we  must  patiently  endure  nor  is  it 
sometning  which  we  dare  accept  with  In- 
dillerence.  An  election  is  always  serious 
b'jsmess  and  we  need  not  apologize  for  taking 
it  seriously.  '  Yes.  we  must  hold  an  election 
this  year,  and  since  a  poltical  campaign  is  a 
requisite  to  an  election,  wc  must  have  a  polit- 
ical campaign,  too.  Consequently,  a  keynote 
speech  is  in  order,  and  I  shall  attempt  one  in 
keeping  with  these  somber  times. 

The  Unlie-d  States  cf  America  is  the  ac- 
cepted leader  of  one  side  cf  the  most  titant.c 
strugcle  cf  all  time.  Clearly  and  Indisputably 
a  struggle  to  the  dca.h.  All  of  our  fine  tradi- 
tions and  glorious  objectives,  all  we  hold  dear, 
everything  we  possess,  hang  in  the  balance 
If  we  lose,  there  wiil  be  no  need  for  pclitical 
parties  The  herds  cf  our  Government  will 
no  longer  be  cur  public  servients.  V/e  will  te 
the  servants  and  masters  will  be  impcscd 
upon  us  by  the  b'.oo^.lest  rnd  mcst  godless 
tyrant  who  ever  dis^mccd  the  human  form. 
Joe  Louis  says  It's  "God's  wer";  the  Presi- 
dent— the  "Tar  of  survival";  others — the  "war 
of  destipy,"  the  "war  of  liberation."  the  "war 
lor  'recdom,"  and  the  "war  for  world  mcrality." 
It  is  all  of  thc'^e  packed  Into  cne.  The  cne 
issue  before  all  political  parties  is  to  win  this 
war  decisively  carrying  In  cur  hear  Is  the 
solemn  resclve  to  not  falier  until  the  enemy 
is  ccirp'ete'.y  cru."^hed  We  dare  net  settle 
for  les.<^.  To  quit  short  of  that  objective 
would  turn  the  United  States  permr.nently 
into  an  armed  camp  with  the  unharpv  as- 
surance that  the  moment  we  slackened  our 
armament  pace  we  must  defend  this  conti- 
nent with  our  lives. 

T^c  object  cf  this  war  i?  to  create  a  new 
peace  In  an  Old  World.  A  new  peace  founded 
upon  huir?.n  dignity,  tquali'y  cf  privllere. 
Justice,  ed-.!catlor.  and  the  fre°c'om  of  the 
human  soi^l  Rather  a  sizable  directive,  ycu 
say.  and  correctly,  but.  the  world  cannot 
survive  half  free  and  half  slave  It  must  £o 
all  the  way  In  one  direction  or  the  other. 
The  issue  Is  plain.  It  is  either  en'-.laving 
despotism  on  the  one  hand  or  the  principles 
cf  equality  among  men  and  reticns  on  the 
other.  Should  Hitler  win.  mankind  wtll  go 
back  thou?ands  cf  years  to  consolidate  the 
meanest  traditions  of  sordid  human  history. 
Might  will  determine  right  and  supreme  self- 
ishness with  all  its  attendant  misery  and 
cruelty  will  again  predominate  In  the  wcr.d. 

When  we  win,  we  must  put  aside  as  dan- 
gerous and  inadequate  all  halfway  measures 
such    as    the    "balance    of    power   theory    ol 
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peace."  limited  and  unlimited  Imperialism 
and  a  system  cf  International  cartels.  World- 
wide cooperation,  equality  In  the  use  ol 
natural  resources  and  the  opportunity  for 
technoogy  and  science  to  scive  mankind 
Instead  of  the  privileged  classes  and  the 
privileged  nation  must  be  the  fundamental 
ob;ective  of  everyone. 

Tills  is  not  a  New  Deal  war  nor  a  Demo- 
cratic war  nor  a  RepubliCitn  war  nor  a  Social- 
ist war.  The  Interests  of  all  political  parties 
in  its  outcome  are  identical  for  it  is  a  war  of 
survival  of  every  political  party.  Neither  Is 
It  being  conducted  by  Democrats  nor  Repub- 
licans as  such.  It  is  being  fought  by  whites, 
blacks,  and  browns^;  Catholics.  Protestants, 
and  Jews;  young,  old.  and  middle-aged;  gocd. 
bad,  and  Indifferent,  all  displaying  equal  fer- 
vor to  attain  the  ends  sought 

The  Commander  In  Chief  cf  the  Army  and 
Navy  is  a  Democrat  His  mrst  loyal  present- 
day  supporter  was  his  oppcnent  in  the  cam- 
paign cf  yesterday  The  Secretary  of  War  is 
a  Republican  and  his  Under  Secretaries  are 
Republicans.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is 
a  Republican  and  his  Under  S-cretcrlcs  are 
Republicans  Only  35  percent  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  personnel  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Brard  are  classed  as  Drmorrats  No 
one  knows  and  no  one  cares  about  Mac- 
Arthur's  political  Eflillation. 

When  the  Selective  Service  Administratlcn 
set  up  its  organi.-:ctlon  in  the  States,  the 
Governors,  regardless  cf  their  pclitlcal  com- 
plexions, were  oslved  to  nialce  the  appcint- 
mcnts  In  recent  davs.  Leon  Hrndcrson,  Di- 
rector cf  Price  Control,  has  requested  the 
Governors  of  all  the  States,  be  they  Repub- 
Ucnn*  or  Democrats,  to  nominate  State  di- 
rectors with  the  underetandlnr;  that  each  di- 
rector would  name  his  subordinates.  A  lot 
cf  valuable  patronage,  to  b?  sure.  bui.  patron- 
age ns  usual  is  not  the  spirit  cf  this  war 

Since  war  broke  out  in  Europe  in  1939. 
there  has  been  no  divl.sion  on  fore'gn  policy 
In  Ccn;;recs  along  party  Un^s  Democrats 
and  Republicans  have  6uppo"ted.  and  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  have  oppcs?d.  Since 
Pee.rl  Harbor,  all  in  Congre'^s  hnve  supported 
the  war  program  without  hesitation  and  with- 
out reservation. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  every  American 
and  doubtless  a  .surprise  to  our  enemies  that 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  have 
placed  country  before  party.  You  have  often 
seen  an  cu'sider  Intervene  in  a  family  quarrel 
only  to  have  both  belligerents  jump  on  him. 
In  the  prosectiticn  of  this  war.  thi.nk  God, 
there  is  no  division  along  party  lines.  That 
situation  is  a  source  of  great  strength  and 
comfort  to  those  who  believe  in  democracy. 
All  political  parties  can  take  great  pride  In 
this  healthy  American  Mtuatiin.  Her  ability 
to  forget  her  political  differences  pnd  her 
r.bility  to  unite  as  one  m-'n  against  her 
opponents  accounts  for  the  winning  of  every 
one  of  her  wars  by  the  United  S.afcs  of 
America. 

Doubtle.'is  it  also  explains  the  basis  for  the 
quip  I  hat  "We  have  never  lost  a  war  nor  won 
a  peace  "  Tlie  moment  hostilities  cease  and 
almost  before  the  echo  from  the  last  run  hi.s 
died  away,  politics  as  usual,  unless  It  be  cir- 
cumvented beforehand,  will  rear  its  ugly 
head  both  here  and  abroad.'  This  time  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  must 
rise  above  ail  narrow  Interests  and  main- 
tain political  unity  wllhln  themselves  and 
among  themselves  until  we  have  also  won 
the  peace. 

After  the  catastrophe  in  1917.  with  the  re- 
turn engagement  of  1941  a  thousand  tmea 
worse,  the  great  American  democracy.  In 
whose  capable  hands  God  has  placed  the 
destiny  of  mankind,  should  be  convinced 
that  a  withdrav.al  from  the  problems  and 
respcnslbilitiee  of  the  world  would  merely 
be  the  prelude  to  a  new  and  more  fearsome 
debacle  of   destruction.     In  the  first  World 
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War  and  in  t!  i  V.'or'.d  War 

Slates  tried,  .i  j  the  point  cf 

to  keep  out,  all  to  no  avail      The 
escape     Out  ol  the  terrifying  dra 
recurring   wars  and   their   inevi 
wide  scope  there  should  rise   an 
-will  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  al 
Ueve  in  a  peimancnt  peace,  to  pre." 
certainty   the  repetition  of  the  pr^ 
flshness.  the  political 
cal  Intrigue  that  was        , 

Whatever  their  differences,  on 
mutual  respect  for  each  other's 
liberty  and  Justice,  political  parties 
lea  rr.  party  1 

requ;.  .-.anent  ; 

a   united  nnd  incii^^;luble  front  a; 
wiles  of  the  conquered  foe  who  ev 
beaten  to  the  earth  will  not   hav 
determination  to  drown  In  blood 
tlon  upon  which  this  country  was 

Thdt  li.  will  for  peace 

with  the  .  ial  for  peace  beg 

hearts  of   men.     True,   the   m 
will  make  peace  mighty  attractiv 
who  survive,  and  yet  It  will  challe 
utmost  our  capacity  lor  leadership 
for  organization  and  our  wilUngn 
mice,  if  we  keep  everything  on  an 
at  the  pt'dce  conference.     In  that 
we    must    guard    against    politlca 
among  ourselves  so  that  we  may 
our  allies  also  divest  themselves 
slcn.     Unless   America   ccmes    to 
table  vlth  a  united  and  Indomit 
mlnatl  in    to    establish    a    pcrman 
peace,  there  will  be  no  world  pea 
posing    politiCiil    parties    again    e 
peace  effort  for  what  political  ad 
mliEht  produce,  world  peace  will 
ever 

Our  role  at  the  next  peace  tabl 
in  direct  proportion   to  the  con 
make  in  the  de.^trucilon  of  the  ene 
we  sit  there  at  that  table  struggli 
century-old  traditions  of  Imperial 
and   vengeance,   there   must    be   n( 
sniping   on    the   heme    front.     It 
silly  for  political  parties  to  unite 
Ing   of    the    war   only    to    part    th( 
peace  negotiations  begin.     What  ' 
Roeraer  think  of  a  Guernsey  cow  v 
full  bucket  of  rich  milk  only  to  k 
the  moment  the  bucket  was  filled 
nent  peace  Is  the  great  objective     1 
peace  Is  the  end  ve  seek,  and  war 
means  to  that  end. 

It  will  be  no  easy  task  at  the 
ference    to   convince   some   who 
eorely  buffeted  abcut  that  eccnom: 
Important  than  hstcric  boundaries; 
free  Instittition  of  culture  Is  more 
th?n  politics:   and  that  freedom 
worlds  natural  resources  Is  more 
than  vengeance. 

The  Republican  conference  held 
early  in  April,  called  for  the  express 
cf    outlining    the    pollMcal    pcllci 
O.  O.  P  .  went  a  long  way  In 
war   and    the   foreign    policy   of   t 
States  following  the  war  from 
arena.     Every  patriotic  American 
with  the  victory  of  our  arms  and 
with  a  post-war  world  founded 
eratlon  must  have  gamed  a  rensw 
tion   and   assurance  from  the   sta 
rerolutions  adopted  by  that  confc 
one   who   prides   h:m5flf    on   boin 
American  and  afterward  a  Drmoc 
my  sincere  and  heartfelt  coi^.gratu 

The  people  of  Colorado  do  not  v. 
ore  wcrd  abcut  partisan  politics 
Their  minds  are  centered  on  big 
This  campaign  will  be  decided 
Dess  of  the  candidate  to  do  the 
up«in    his    particular    party    afBlia 
Democratic  Party  ought  to  take 
situation   now   and   concentrate 
onlv  well -qua' if\ed  men  In  the  flrl( 

O.i'side  cf  the  present  war  effo 
pe.i^e    objective    Just    abead,    we 
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strong  political  parties  In  the  United  States. 
epch  trying  to  outdo  the  other  In  serving  the 
public  and  giving  the  people  leadership  in 
their  aspirations.  Political  observers  are 
agreed  that  In  1942  there  is  likely  to  t)e  a 
tremendous  protest  vote.  Protest  votes 
usually  pack  more  anger  than  Judgment. 
Our  political  opponents  are  counting  upon 
such  a  contingency  bringing  victory  to  them 
this  fall.  We  must  recognize  that  dangerous 
situation  and  patiently  and  truthfully  show 
the  malcontents  that  all  the  ills  from  which 
the  people  complain  also  have  had  Republi- 
can support  In  Ccngrtss. 

Indeed,  the  only  rows  in  Congress  In  recrnt 
years  have  been  among  Democrats — the  Re- 
publicans remaining  en  the  s:d2lines.  Such 
an  unhealthy  political  situation  did  not  pre- 
vail when  the  Democratic  Party  v.as  the 
minority  party.  In  the  Presidential  cam- 
paifjns  of  1936  and  1940  the  Republican  Party 
adopted  a  ■'me  too"  policy  and  went  down  to 
well  deserved  defeats. 

Gut  in  the  country  today  you  hear  bitter 
political  cnt.CiSm  of  the  Democratic  Party 
because  of  Wcrk  Projects  Administration, 
National  Youth  Administration,  and  Civiran 
Conservation  Corps,  but.  In  Congress.  Re- 
publcans  support  these  agencies  as  con- 
sistently as  do  Democrats.  Out  in  the 
country  you  hear  political  criticism  of  the 
Democratic  Party  because  cf  the  considera- 
tion shown  labor,  but.  in  Congress,  you  find 
Republicans  battling  for  the  40-hour  law 
and  against  other  restrictive  labor  laws  as 
valiantly  as  do  administrative  stalwarts.  Out 
In  the  country  you  hear  criticism  of  the 
Demcciatic  Party  because  of  Government  in 
business  and  Icud  wailing  abcut  the  decline 
cf  private  enterpri.=e.  but  In  Congress,  the  Re- 
publicans vote  with  Democrats  for  more  gov- 
ernment In  business  and  for  the  creation  of 
mere  and  more  Federal  bureaus.  The  Presi- 
dent d'oes  not  have  a  more  de\>3tcd  disciple 
on  the  question  of  public  power  than  the 
Republican  ficor  leader,  Charles  L.  McNaey. 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  voters  will  want  to  know,  of  course.  If 
candidates,  and  especially  candidates  for  Con- 
gress and  the  office  of  Governor  are  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  anxious  to 
render  him  every  assistance  v.iihin  their 
prwer  in  his  grave  and  solemn  war  task. 
They  will  want  to  know  if  candidates  for 
public  office,  and  especially  candidates  for 
seats  in  the  Congress,  will  support  him  when 
the  war  is  over  in  carrying  cut  the  spirit, 
the  purposes,  and  objectives  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  They  will  be  concerned  in  what  all 
candidates  pledge  to  do  about  nondefense 
sper.ding  and  rigid  economy  In  Iccal,  State, 
and  Federal  Governments. 

In  this  connection.  It  is  reassuring  to  note 
that  Democrats  who  aspire  to  the  Colorado 
Governorship  clearly  comprehend  the  mcst 
important  issue  in  this  Siate  and  are  strik- 
ing hard  and  boldly  for  thrift  and  economy. 
Colorado  needs  above  all  else  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's chair  the  modesty,  the  simplicity, 
and  the  honesty  of  a  Billy  Adr.ms  No  thrills, 
no  frills,  no  "bull."  just  dcpged  thrift  and 
attention  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  Tne 
p?<-p!e  long  for  that  kind  of  a  Governor  today. 
Stupendous  Federal  expenditures  unfor- 
tunately are  absolutely  essential  in  th's  war 
effort.  The  Federal  Government  must  either 
spend  Am.erican  dollars  lavishly  or  spend 
American  lives  lavishly.  The  choice  is  easy 
to  malce.  but  when  pay  day  comes,  as  come 
it  must,  this  Nation  will  be  shocked  to  its 
foundation,  and  its  foundation  is  individual 
citizens,  firms,  and  corporations,  school  dis- 
tricts, and  city,  county,  and  S^ate  govern- 
ments. If  this  Nation  is  to  be  preserved.  In- 
dividual citizens  and  Icxral  governments  must 
have  no  debt  when  the  day  of  retribution 
falls.  In  the  storm  of  1932  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assumed  the  whole  load;  In  the 
storm  of  1945  the  citizens  and  their  local 
governments  must  assume  the  whole  load. 


Patriotism  dictates  a  private  and  public  pol- 
icy of  thrift  and  economy  and  liquidation  of 
debts.  Build  the  storm  cellars  now  and  build 
them  without  leaky  roofs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  receive  much  confiden- 
tial Information  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  The  details  are  military  secrets,  and 
therefore,  cannot  be  discussed  either  pri- 
vately or  publicly.  But  I  can  say  this  with- 
out revealing  anjThing  which  the  enemy  does 
not  already  know.  Our  production  of  tanks, 
guns,  planes,  and  ships  is  far  ahead  of  all  of 
our  most  optimistic  estimates.  America  Is 
really  getting  Into  the  mass  production  of 
armaments  in  a  big  way.  The  United  States 
has  developed  Into  the  greatest  armament 
producing  Nation  the  world  has  ever  known, 
and  the  weight  of  that  production  is  certain 
to  win  the  war.  The  training  of  our  military 
personnel  is  going  forward  In  a  most  satis- 
factory manner.  Our  military  strategists  are 
watchhig  every  move  of  the  enemy  as  the  cat 
watches  the  mouse.  We  are  preparing  to 
strike  when  and  where  it  will  be  most  ef- 
fective. Our  experts  know  better  than  to 
attack  until,  on  land,  sea.  and  air,  we  can 
sustain  that  attack. 

American  patriots,  tco  eager  for  a  quick 
victory,  must  have  faith  and  patience.  I  am 
glad  to  sny  to  you  that  those  who  know  the 
facts  cf  this  war  are  extremely  optimistic 
and  that  their  optimism  is  based  on  realities. 
In  a  war  that  vises  the  whole  world  for  its 
stage  temporary  setbacks  are  bound  to  occur, 
bu'    final  victory  is  absolutely   eertain 

The  Nation's  peacetime  indu-trial  plants 
arc  now  inexhaustible  arsenals  for  all  of  the 
democracies  of  the  earth.  Your  sons  and 
brothers  and  neighbors  have  tern  developed 
into  trained  soldiers,  superior  to  any  fighting 
men  anywhere  who  wear  a  uniform,  and  they 
are  counted  in  the  millions.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  whole  history,  our  soldiers  have 
better  fighting  equipment  and  more  of  It 
than  their  adversaries.  Our  Navy  rides  the 
waves  on  the  seven  seas  ready  to  strike  a 
telling  blow  to  protect  the  life  lines  of  our 
war  effort.  Millions  of  skilled  mechanics, 
patriotic  and  devoted,  are  giving  their  best. 
Our  planes,  soaring  over  every  continent,  cast 
the  shadow  cf  what  Is  to  come.  And.  here 
at  home  everyone — children,  housewives, 
shopkeepers,  farmers — knows  we  are  In  the 
war  and  in  It  with  our  all.  We  will  live 
hard:  we  will  seek  no  privileges.  No  sacrifice 
will  be  too  great,  if  only  the  R(.'public  may 
survive. 

Every  American  patriot  should  thank  Al- 
mighty Gcd  for  the  ma.'stcrfui  l'?aclership  of 
Franklin  Delano  Rocsevelt  in  this  frightful 
storm.  In  the  Civil  War.  He  pave  us  Lincoln; 
in  the  firrt  World  War.  Wilson:  md  now  He 
has  given  us  Rocsevelt  to  guide  us  through 
the  shadows  of  the  most  terrible  cf  all  the 
wars  of  history.  Truly  His  hand  is  upon  our 
shoulder.  Under  President  Rcosevelt,  we 
have  seen  a  miraculous  transi-.lon  in  our 
Republic.  We  have  seen  it.  fcllowing  the 
treacherous  attack  at  Fearl  Harbcr,  pass  ficm 
a  "happy-go-lucky"  peace-lcvini;  democracy 
into  the  mcst  desdly  war  power  cf  a'l  time. 

Naturally,  so  great  a  transformation  could 
not  take  place  without  frictio:i,  criticism, 
and  misgivlnps.  If  there  have  been  causes 
for  discouragement  there  have  been  even 
greater  caiLses  for  encouragement;  If  there 
are  conditions  that  Justify  forebxlings  there 
are  othrT  conditions  that  justify  supreme 
confidence. 

Confidence  and  patience  and  guns  and 
tanlis  and  ships  are  absolutely  necessary. 
There  is  one  other  thing  that  is  vital:  Faith 
Is  vital. 

As  God-fearing  Americans  and  Democrats, 
let  us  have  Indestructible  faith,  for  neither 
in  peace  nor  In  war  Is  there  a  substitute  for 
faith.  It  Is  the  basis  of  all  that  Is  worthy 
In  man.  We  must  have  absolute  faith  in 
the  righteousness  of  cur  cause:  faith  In 
the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
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Navy,  divinely  appointed  for  such  an  hour; 
faltii  in  the  strategy  of  our  military  leaders 
and  In  the  strength  of  our  arms;  faith  in  this 
republic  and  in  the  principle  cf  liberty. 
Justice,  and  equality  for  which  it  stands; 
faith  In  our  Allies;  frith  in  victory,  and 
f.tlth  that  a  permanent  peace  is  to  follow; 
and  above  all,  faith  in  our  God,  the  Gcd  of 
men  and  of  nations 
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IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimcu.-.  corisert  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
pubU.'ihed  in  the  Marine  News  of  recent 
date,  dealing  with  the  shortage  of  barpes 
for  transportation  of  gasoline  on  the  in- 
land waterways. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    ONLY    OIL    EMETICENCY    IS    LACK    OF    BARGES 

There  is  no  gasoline  shortage  today  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  there  Is  an  over- 
abundance of  oil.  sufficient  in  all  ways  to  meet 
every  war  demand,  every  industrial  require- 
ment, and  every  dome' tic  need.  There  is, 
however,  a  Eericiis  oil-transport  emergency, 
created  by  artificial  restrictions  that  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  aboii  a  serious  short- 
age of  the  equipment  necessary  to  move  pe- 
troleum products  to  the  vital  areas  of  the 
North  and  East.  The  result  is  famine  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  and  the  remedy  so  easily 
apparent  that  it  cannot  much  longer  be 
denied. 

If,  therefore,  an  oil-transpcrtation  emer- 
gency does  actually  exist,  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  frcm  the  start  just  what  an  "emer- 
gency" is.  The  dictionary  gives  us  an  answer 
to  that.  It  is  "a  sudden  condition  calling  for 
Immediate  action."  Geography  gives  us  an 
even  clearer  answer:  Reserves  of  oil  In  over- 
whelming abundance  centered  abcut  the 
trunk  of  a  vast  network  of  navigable  water- 
ways spreading  into  more  than  6.000  miles  of 
inland  coast  line  upon  which  is  located  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  war-prcduction  might 
Of  an  embattled  nation  and  Unking  the  wel- 
fare and  the  subsistence  of  more  than  half 
of  that  nation's  people. 

The  oil  is  there  in  abundance.  A  trans- 
poitation  artery  of  unlimited  capacitv  is 
ready  and  waiting  to  move  that  oil  into  the 
vital  production  areas  where  the  need  Is  be- 
coming desperate  Along  the  banks  of  that 
water  highway— at  Pittsburgh.  Chicago  St. 
Louis.  Memph!."?.  and  New  Orleans,  as  well 
as  at  many  other  points,  there  are  shipyards 
of  such  present  and  potential  capacity  that 
with  the  lifting  of  priorities  on  materials 
there  could  be  launched  and  placed  In  serv- 
ice barges  and  toviboats  in  such  great  num- 
bers as  to  ccmpletely  eliminate  the  oil  trans- 
portation problem  before  It  is  well  under  way. 
One  particular  yard  will  soon  have  capacity 
developed  to  a  point  where  it  alone  will  be 
able  to  turn  out  two  10.000-barrel  oil  barges 
daily.  That  one  yard  on  regular  production 
for  6  months  could  produce  enough  new 
barges  to  move  every  barrel  of  crude  oil  pro- 
duced in  the  entire  country  today.    And  yet 
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today  there  is  a  shortage  of  oil  and  gasoline 
In  many  vital  centers  only  because  of  the 
artificial  restrictions  that  have  been  placed 
on  the  steel-plate  requirements  of  the  barge 
builders.  If  the  great  capacity  of  these 
yards  could  today  be  assigned  the  task,  the 
output  would  be  so  tremendous  that  the 
entire  oil  demands  of  the  East  Coast  could  be 
readily  met.  tank  cars  could  return  to  normal 
hauls,  tank  ships  cotild  be  devoted  to  war 
needs,  and  any  necessity  for  consideration  of 
the  construction  of  an  emergency  pipe  line 
could  properly  be  discarded. 

But  priorities  block  the  way  and  there  must 
be  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  before  the  answer  to  the  oil 
"emergency"  is  found. 
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IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Wlieeler  McMillen,  editor  in  chief  of 
Farm  Journal  and  Farmer's  Wife,  be- 
fore the  Ohio  Society  of  New  Yoik,  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel,  on  the  evenin?  of 
May  11.  1942,  the  subject  of  the  address 
being  Agriculture  and  Freedom, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  founders  of  this  Nation  had  a  sub- 
stantial faith  that  the  form  of  government 
they  had  established  wculd  prove  to  be 
durable.  The  Government  they  created  was 
designed  for  an  agricultural  ccuntry.  When 
It  was  established.  9  out  of  10  Americans  lived 
on  the  land  and  engaged  in  farming.  T'ue 
supply  of  new  lands  then  appeared  to  be 
without  limit. 

The  %.ision  of  the  founders  embraced  a  na- 
tion predominantly  of  farmers,  independent 
trtisr.ns,  and  small-business  men,  nearly  all 
of  whom  they  doubtless  e:ipected  would  be 
home  owners.  ITils  picture  Is  Implicit  in 
their  debates  and  in  their  writings.  Jefferson 
wrote  to  a  European  friend  that  this  re- 
publican form  of  government  wculd  endure 
as  long  as  there  were  new  lands  in  AmiTka 
upon  which  men  could  make  their  homes; 
and  that,  he  estimated,  wcmld  be  for  600 
years  to  come 

This  confidence  of  the  forefathers  can 
readily  be  comprehended  when  one  thinks 
in  terms  of  a  nation  of  individual  proprie- 
tors. If  nearly  every  family  owned  its  vine 
and  fig  tree,  the  fundamental  condition  Kr 
the  success  of  representative  government 
would  be  present.  Each  maii  would  have  his 
own  tangible  and  visible  stake  in  the  per- 
petuation of  freedom.  His  wculd  be  part  of 
the  tax  bill.  His  would  be  a  share  of  the 
benefits. 

Now.  a  century  and  a  half  later,  there  are 
those  who  wonder  whether  freedom,  lu  the 
traditional  American  economic  sense,  can 
survive  both  the  tumultuous  upheavals  and 
the  insidious  Infiltrations  of  these  times. 
There  are  those  who  wonder  whether  free 
enterprise  and  the  incentive  sj-stem  of  busi- 
ness under  profit  and  loss  can  once  more 
regain  the  high  road  of  progress  and  go  on. 
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There  are  those,  too,  who  are  determined  that 
enterprise  shall  not  again  be  free. 

Most  Americans  undoubtedly  still  believe 
that  this  is  the  best  system  of  society  so  far 
devised  in  the  world.  Under  it  they  have 
seen  maintained  the  highest  levels  of  wealth 
and  welfare  ever  achieved  by  a  large  popu- 
lation. They  admit  that  it  has  been  Imper- 
feet.  They  admit  that  its  blessings  have  not 
been  equally  conferred.  Yet  so  widely  has 
it  diffused  its  benefits  am.ong  the  masses  of 
people  and  so  outstanding  have  been  its 
achievements  that  even  to  contemplate  the 
permanent  disintegration  of  this  system 
appears  so  tragically  ab.surd  as  to  l>e  beyond 
th?  boundaries  of  serious  consideration. 

Nevertheless,  the  eyes  of  many  are  fixed 
upon  the  Imperfections.  So  many  minds  are 
bent  upon  new  experimentations,  shaped  to 
suit  their  own  dreams  of  power  and  change, 
that  the  question  of  survival  must  be  faced. 
I  believe  firmly  that  free  enterprise  can  sur- 
vive in  the  United  States,  but  that  its  eur- 
vlv&l  is  by  no  means  liUcly  to  be  an  automate 
process.  It  will  survive  only  wl'n  effort  that 
is  well  planned,  intelligently,  and  court  geous. 
I  have  confidence  that  there  are  enough 
Americans  who  cherish  the  Infinite  values  cf 
individual  freedom,  and  who  ccvet  thr83 
blessings  for  their  posterity,  to  resist  the 
creeping  paralysis  of  collectlvl.«:m.  by  whatever 
name  the  disease  may  be  called.  But  their 
resistance  must  have  centers  and  lenders. 

The  fight  for  free  enterprise  will  not  be  led 
nor  maci'"  by  the  advocates  of  planned  Bid 
mnna  ,ed  economy.  Their  program  offers  only 
another  name  for  the  di.sease.  The  ft^ht  will 
net  be  mrde  by  Internationalists  Too  many 
of  Them  are  willing  tc  trade  the  birthright  of 
freedom  for  a  mess  of  thecrlrs.  The  ficht  will 
not  be  made  by  corporations.  Corporations 
are  not  cr""^ac;ers  In  function  and  are  by 
nature  cautious. 

The  strategy  ol  the  fight  for  free  entei prise 
must  be  devised  to  utlhze  to  the  utmost  ths 
power  cf  the  Independent  man  in  his  capacity 
as  a  citizen     That,  I  believe,  can  be  done. 

The  great  bulwark  of  freedom  Is  represent- 
ative government.  The  course  of  representa- 
tive government  Is  ultimately  determined 
always  by  the  will  of  the  majority;  ctherwlso 
it  Is  not  representative  government  Tho 
simplest  and  therefore  the  best  assurance  fer 
the  perpetuation  of  free  enterprise  Is  to  make 
sure  of  having  a  majority  that  has  strongly 
decided  in  its  behalf. 

That  must  be  a  majority  of  men  who  have 
a  tangible  and  visible  stake  in  free  enterprise. 
They  may  be  in  acriculture  or  labor,  in  busi- 
ness or  in  service,  but  their  stake  must  be  one 
which  they  can  recognize  as  Important  to 
them  as  individuals  It  must  be  a  stake  of 
tuch  visibility  that  every  attack  upon  it  will 
be  recognized  as  an  attack 

Because  they  do  have  such  a  stake,  ro 
Americans  will  be  mere  valiant  In  the  con- 
test for  free  enterprise  than  those  who  are 
engaged  in  agriculture.  They  are  a  suhstun- 
tlal  group  In  numbers,  comprising  nearly  25 
percent  cf  the  total  population.  In  political 
power  their  influence  is  out  of  proportion  to 
their  numbers  due  to  the  accidents  of  politi- 
cal boundaries  and  apportionments. 

The  legislatures  of  the  48  States,  where 
many  of  the  laws  which  affect  business  ara 
made,  include  an  overwhelming  num'oer  cf 
members  who  are  responsible  to  rural  con- 
fctlLUencles.  A  survey  not  long  ego  revealed 
that  members  who  gave  their  occupations  as 
farmers  outnumbered  even  lawyers  in  the 
lower  houses,  and  nearly  equaled  the  number 
of  lawyers  in  the  upper  houses.  The  ncn- 
farmer  legislators  who  owe  their  positions  to 
the  votes  of  farmers  are  numerous. 

In  the  National  House  cf  Representatives 
more  than  half  ol  the  Members  are  elected 
frcm  districts  in  which  there  Is  no  town  of 
more  than  5.000  population.  Of  the  10  rr.en 
who  in  the  last  40  years  have  risen  to  the 
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pcworTul  position  ot  the  Speakers  up.  7  were 
Irwtn  distinctly  rxiral  tlstncu.  anc  3  of  the  7 
were  farmers  Mere  thaii  two-lh::cis  of  these 
particularly  Influential  men  who  hold  posi- 
ticna  as  chairmen  cf  the  ccmmittces.  and 
thu-  personally  determine  the  fa  e  of  much 
le^.i!a:ion.  are  returned  from  dist  nctly  rural 
congressional  districts 

The  United  States  Ssnate.  by  tliE?  very  fact 
that  2  Members  are  chosen  from  ea  rh  Slate.  Is 
h!2hly  iespon*;ve  to  the  Influence  of  the  ag- 
ricultural people  cf  the  Nation.  Seventy  of 
the  96  Senators  Come  from  towns  of  Uhdtr 
50.000  and  49  from  towns  under  25  000. 

The  make-up  of  the  elector  tl  college, 
related  as  It  l£  to  the  orgarilzat  on  of  the 
Congress,  requires  that  before  an  man  can 
be  elected  to  the  presidency  he  must  win 
majorities  in  a  sub£tantial  num  >er  of  the 
agricultural  States. 

True,  the  influence  of  farmers  is  seldom 
exerted  unanlmcUKly.  If  farmers  lid  vote  as 
a  unit,  their  power  would  be  uresnLible.  But 
let  the  question  of  freedom  stand  out  clearly 
as  an  issue,  let  the  lines  be  dra  tn  sharply 
and  make  the  argument  fully  understood, 
and  there  need  be  no  doubt  at  out  where 
farmers  will  stand.  Farmers  were  divided 
upon  the  Issue  of  intervention  li  this  war 
until  December  7.  Then,  when  ihe  picture 
was  changed  by  the  Japanese  attack,  division 
ende*!  and  rural  America  turned  «  holeheart- 
ed!y  to  the  tasks  of  victory  Tcdiy  I  would 
consider  it  fair  to  say  that  in  fa.-m  America 
there  is  a  lower  proportion  of  c(  mplacency 
and  a  higher  proportion  of  detcrniined  effort 
than  exists  here  in  the  city  of  Ucm  York. 

The  spL»t  of  liberty  evidently  Is  to  a  degree 
Inherent  in  the  soil  itself.  Tlier(  are  many 
able  men  who  refuse  to  leave  tt  c  land  for 
more  glittering  inducements  be<  au'^e  they 
are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  indii  idual  free- 
d(  m  po?.sessed  by  one  who  earns  1  is  living  as 
a  cultivator  and  husbandman.  \.  en  such  as 
this  will  never  voluntarily  nc  r  without 
struirgle  relinquish  the  rights  tha  are  theirs. 
They  constitute  a  solid  rampjrt  against 
encroachmeaus. 

Deep  as  the  roots  cf  liberty  do  lold  In  the 
Boil,  their  growth  and  f  prea  1  requires 
liourtshment  They  can  be  w  thered  by 
economic  adversity  They  can  b"  strength- 
ened   by  economic   nourishment 

Whatever  doubts  any  furmerj  entertain 
aNut  the  value  of  free  enterpru^e  are  doubts 
that  can  be  traced  to  a  single  or  gin.  They 
spring  from  a  qiiestion  a";  to  wliether  the 
benefits  of  the  system  are  distributed  to 
agriculture  as  freely  as  they  ar;  to  other 
groups  This  Is  not  an  un-iatur  il  question 
when,  with  nearly  25  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, agriculture  seldom  receives  more  than 
12  percent  of  the  national  cai  h  income. 
Th:.\-  figures  ar?  a  little  misleaUifg  Ijecauso 
much  farm  income  is  not  in  c  u*h.  and  a 
great  deal  of  nonfarm  cash  incom«  is  received 
by  farmers  Nevertheless  there  Is  a  disparity, 
fell  principally  by  tho.^e  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  agricultural  income  scale 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  no  rreater  step 
could  t>e  taken  for  the  perpetuation  of  free 
enterprise  than  the  Inination  of  a  sound  and 
etiective  national  program  for  igriculture. 
There  has  not  been  such  a  pnigram.  No 
farm  problem  is  permanently  scjIv  -d  by  mail- 
\x\ii  a  check  None  has  been  solved  by  re- 
atncung  production,  as  witness  t;  e  fart  that 
after  8  years  of  such  re«trict:cn  ^     iimu- 

latloi.  of  wheat  has  become  so  .t-mtLidous 
that  not  enough  suitable  building?  are  availa- 
ble (or  storage  of  the  oncoming  crop 

The  condition  of  agriculture  cinnot  per- 
man-  •:.■  be  improve ri  by  a  proerim  of  dou- 
bles! ^  which,  while  glvine  f, -d  lending 
money  with  one  hand,  uses  the  i  :  •  r  '  rhcke 
down  the  \  ilume  of  things  farm  :>  can  sell 
and  to  -!  -.v"  •  ■  I  arkr^s  in  which  the 
product>  c  t-  -  1  Whether  ■  v.. •, '-.:'.  d 
or  not,  th--  c  ;.sf^i.e:.:e  of  such  .-l 
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compel   farmers   to   become   more  and   more 
dependent  upon  the  largess  of  government. 

More  than  $2,000,000,000  worth  cf  farm  ma- 
terials, half  of  them  definitely  competitive, 
are  normally  Imported  each  year  to  the  grave 
Injury  of  the  domestic  farm  markets.  En- 
courpgement  for  the  development  of  new 
crops  which  might  add  to  the  volxime  of  ag- 
ricultural sales  has  been  resolutely  refused 
right  up  into  the  national  emergency. 

Industry  must  bear  a  share  cf  the  discredit 
for  the  failure  to  permit  American  farmers 
to  pnxluce  a  larger  proportion  of  the  goods 
consumed  In  the  United  States.  Industry 
has  been  willing  to  continue  to  obtain  from 
foreign  sources  a  hundred  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural raw  materials  because  they  were  cheap. 
This  has  been  doubly  short-sighted,  both  for 
Government  and  Industry.  One  result  Is 
that  now  when  shipping  Is  not  available  the 
raw  materials  cannot  be  obtained  at  all.  The 
other  result  is  that  when  buying  farm  raw 
materials  from  foreign  countries  industry  has 
overlooked  an  important  opportunity  to 
make  new  customers  at  home.  If  paint  man- 
ufacturers, for  instance,  buy  their  drying  oils 
from  Asia  and  South  America,  they  create  no 
customers  for  paint  on  American  farms.  Tlie 
effect  upon  agriculture  Is  precisely  the  same 
as  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  paint  indus- 
try if  American  farmers  bought  all  their 
paint  from  Asia  and  South  America. 

A  constructive  program  for  agriculture  will 
begin  by  giving  American  farmers  the  chance 
to  sell  in  the  Nation's  markets  eery  agricul- 
tural item  which  the  varied  soils  and  climates 
of  the  country  can  produce.  This  means  a 
reversal  of  the  unsound  internationalist  poli- 
cies of  deliberately  increasing  competitive 
importations  and  therefore  cf  becoming  in- 
creasingly dependent  upon  distant  sources  at 
supplies.  Adherence  to  snch  theories,  as  the 
American  people  now  well  knew,  has  had  the 
disastrous  efTect  of  i.^olating  this  country  from 
rubber,  burlap,  kapok,  from  Tnrious  drying 
and  essential  oils,  even  from  enough  sugar. 
Common  sense  ought  not  to  tolerate  a  re- 
sumption cf  pclicies  which  have  so  violently 
damaeed  the  ability  of  the  Nation  to  hasten 
its  victory 

I  may  digress  here  long  enough  to  point  out 
two  economic  principles  which  have  been  all 
too  little  understood 

One  is  that  the  higher  the  degree  of  self- 
containment  the  United  States  achieves,  the 
mere  our  foreign  trade  in  natural  times  will 
e.xpnnd  More  self-containment  means  more 
productivity,  which  creates  more  earning 
power,  and  therefore  moie  demand  for  goods. 
Consequently  the  Imports  of  those  goods  we 
cannot  produce  will  rise,  and  exports  will 
Increase  acrord:ncly. 

The  oth^^r  little -understood  principle  Is 
that  production  has  two  functions,  and  not 
but  one  as  seme  economists  appear  to  be- 
lieve. Ordinarily  the  a.ssumption  is  that 
there  Is  advantage  In  obtaining  goods,  espe- 
cially raw  materials.  wher«ver  they  can  be 
bought  most  cheaply.  We  have  already  dis- 
covered that  thiS  may  be  a  most  costly  pol- 
icy, because  In  wartimes  the  raw  materials 
may  not  be  obtainable  at  all.  The  pro- 
spective cost  to  the  national  economy  of  being 
deprived  of  rubber  is  likely  to  outweigh  all 
the  accumulated  advantage  of  having  en- 
Joyed  15-cent  rubber  for  the  years  past.  The 
purchase  of  cheap  raw  materials  from  foreign 
sources,  in  preference  to  buying  them  at 
home  at  a  higher  price,  confers  no  purchas- 
ing power  upon  domestic  producers.  The 
second  ftmction  of  production  Is  the  crea- 
tion of  earning  power.  Full  uiKierstanding 
t  that  principle  not  only  can  keep  the 
liuted  States  continuously  prosperous,  but 
Its  eventual  world-wide  application  will  dis- 
solve scores  cf  the  worlds  economic  diffi- 
culties. 

TT ;  >^  '  •-  hf  cond  point  In  a  sound 
i^r.  v'-»;  •     ;   "    A.;.-r:  du    agriculture.    There 


must  be  an  immediate,  aggressive,  and  con- 
tinued effort  to  enable  Amerioioi  farmers  to 
produce  new  crops  to  supply  the  Nation's 
needs.  Research  aud  experimeijtation  which 
should  have  been  done  long  ago  must  new 
be  hastened.  Few  cf  us  woulci  balk  new  at 
paying  a  dollar  a  pound  for  rubber.  Amer- 
ican farmers,  with  the  aid  ol  science,  can 
before  long  produce  rubber,  probably  for 
much  less  than  that  and  probably  in  ade- 
quate quantities,  either  directly  from  plants 
not  now  grown  or  by  way  of  butadiene  made 
out  of  alcchcl  produced  from  starch  and 
sugar  crops.  Our  farmers  can  produce  the 
drying  oils,  essential  oils,  food  and  other 
vegetable  oils  required  for  the  national  use. 
Farmers  can  learn  how  to  produce  flbels  to 
replace  the  Jute,  kapok,  hemp,  and  others 
which  have  been  imported 

The  results  of  such  added  production 
would  be  to  occupy  with  new  and  profitable 
crops  the  acres  which  have  been  piling  up 
excessive  burdens  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  other 
surpluses 

Wiihout  going  on  to  outline  a  complete 
new  program  here,  I  will  add  one  other  basic 
point.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  the 
peculiarly  backward  and  unwc  !;able  practice 
of  paying  farmers  not  to  prod'ice  things  not 
needed  in  the  United  States.  Common  seiise 
could  be  better  served  by  tuning  that  idea 
around.  It  would  be  more  effective  to  pay 
farmers  for  prcducing  the  things  that  are 
needed  in  the  United  States  as.  for  instance, 
crops  for  rubber,  vegetable  o.'.s.  and  fibers. 
By  offering  such  Incentive  payments  the 
production  of  such  materials  could  be  has- 
tened, either  in  war  or  in  normal  times.  The 
incentive  payment  principle  can  also  be  ap- 
plied to  encouraging  soil  conservation  and 
improvement. 

A  program  such  as  I  have  here  briefly  in- 
troduced will  provide  the  kind  of  economic 
nourishment  that  Is  needed  jy  agriculture. 
With  new  markets,  and  new  crops,  and  new 
kinds  of  income,  with  production  unrestricted 
and  the  land  blossoming  wit  i  opportunity, 
few  indeed  would  be  the  far  ners  with  any 
doubt  that  free  enterprise  was  v.'orking  in 
theu-  behalf,  aud  was  worth  fighting  to  main- 
tain. 

No  matter  how  completely  absorbed  In  war 
production,  every  indu£try  has  in  it  men  who 
are  thinking  of  the  problems  v.hich  will  arise 
when  the  war  Is  ever  They  see  an  incon- 
ceivable national  debt  to  pay.  "ast  new  facili- 
ties to  keep  In  operation,  millioiis  of  mea 
laying  aside  their  uniforms  to  ask  fcr  Jobs, 
and  present  workers  wlshln';;  to  stay  on  the 
pay  rolls.  They  foresee  the  rapid  disappear- 
ance Lf  the  demand  for  war  mz  lerials.  Natu- 
rally they  are  thinking  of  new  products  to 
make,  of  improved  designs  fc:  former  prod- 
ucts, in  order  that  their  industries,  and  witS 
them  the  whole  Nation,  maj  not  one  day 
again  face  the  tragedies  of  dep.  es£ion. 

Those  who  are  thus  thinkii  g  of  the  post- 
war future  will  do  wejl  to  cunUder  the  pc^i- 
billty  that  the  introduction  c'  new  products 
and  cf  new  improvements,  nor  even  of  new 
Industries,  will  not  be  enough  to  sustain  the 
Nation's  economy.  There  must  be  customers 
to  which  the  new  products  ca.i  be  sold. 

Nothing  can  so  certainly  as:ure  that  there 
will  be  ample  customers  tha-i  the  creation, 
through  some  such  program  as  I  liave  de- 
scribed, cf  a  large  new  earning  power  In  agri- 
culture. Alongside  the  25  percent  cf  the 
population  engaged  in  farming  is  another 
important  one-fourth.  This  other  25  per- 
cent, living  in  the  small  tov.nis  and  cities, 
depends  wholly  for  its  Income  upon  the  new 
wealth  farmers  produce  each  7ear  and  upon 
the  new  dollars  that  new  wealth  brings. 
Thus,  in  rural  America,  farmiig  and  serving 
farmers,  live  half  of  all  the  people.  When 
that  half  prospers,  all  business  is  active. 
When  the  rural  half  of  Amcr  ca  has  money 
to  buy,  you  men  here  whe  left  Ohio  farms 


to  look  for  fortunes  in  New  York  are  not  so 
anxious  to  escape  'back  to  Ohio  as  you  are 
when  rural  America  does  not  prosper. 

For  a  long  time  after  this  war  is  over  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  be  able  to  buy  from 
the  United  States  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
can  borrow  or  beg  from  the  United  States. 
The  cash  customers  fcr  American  industry 
are  going  to  be  right  here  within  our  own 
borders.  There  will  be  more  of  them  with 
more  cash  if  farmers  are  in  position  to  start 
the  new  dollars  rolling  each  year  with  profit- 
able harvests. 

Economic  freedom  and  individual  freedom 
are  each  of  the  same  piece  With  individual 
freedom  and  untrammeied  incentive.  Ameri- 
cans have  outproduced  any  other  people  in 
history.  They  have  therefore  enjoyed  the 
highest  standards  of  living  and  through  a 
century  and  a  half  have  made  the  greatest 
social  gains  of  ali  time.  Now.  in  more  com- 
plex times  than  at  the  beginning,  the  con- 
tinuance cf  individual  freedom  appears  to 
depend  upon  the  continuance  of  economic 
freedoms  If  a  majoriiy  ever  faces  economic 
starvation,  representative  government  and 
free  enterprise  will  meet  their  most  critical 
test.  Free  entei  prise,  in  order  to  survive, 
must  forever  expand. 

The  basis  of  Its  expansion,  the  bulwark 
of  its  protection,  and  the  powerhouse  for 
Its  perpetuation,  all  are  to  be  discovered 
among  the  fanners  cf  America  and  in  the 
fields  they  cultivate.  If  these  whose  stake 
Is  in  free  enterprise  will  cultivate  rural  Amer- 
ica, they  will  find  there  a  perennial  crop  of 
support   for  freedom 
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iiON.  GUY  M.  GillETTE 

v'F    IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  25,  1942 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  marked  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  between 
Korea  and  the  United  States.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Kilsoo  K.  Haan.  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  Sino-Korean 
Peoples  League,  touching  on  the  treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Since  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  last  De- 
cember 7,  the  forgotten  people  of  Korea  have 
loomed  into  the  horizon  in  the  Far  East. 
Korea  and  the  Koreans  have  become  the  topic 
of  some  serious  consideration  In  the  capital 
of  the  United  Nations 

Sixty  years  ago  today  the  United  States  of 
America  casually  entered  negotiating  the 
American-Korean  Treaty.  Probably  no  treaty 
to  which  America  entered  has  had  greater 
influence  on  the  course  of  events  in  the  Far 
East.  On  its  face.  Commodore  Shufeldt's 
convention  was  completely  a  harmless  agree- 
ment providing  for  American  seamen  who 
might  be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Korea, 
and  for  the  opening  of  Korea  to  commercial 
and  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  West. 
From  an  international  point  of  view,  and  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  the  treaty  of 
1882  is  seen  to  mark  an  important  step  In 
the  rivalry  of  China  and  Japan  over  Korea, 
Russia  over  Korea. 


The  treaty  of  1882  was  the  first  to  be  nego- 
tiated between  Korea  and  any  western  i)ower 
and  in  this  respect  it  marked  a  distinct  break 
with  traditions  running  back  into  distinct 
past.  Korea  no  longer  remained  a  hermit 
kingdom,  she  received  the  treaty  with  open 
arms  and  looked  upon  America  as  her  bene- 
factor. 

AMERICAN-KORE.\N     TRI:.\TY     WORTH 
RECONSIDEUATION 

Internationally  speaking.  Korea  has  be- 
come both  the  exponent  and  the  finiihed 
example  of  Japanese  totalitarian  ambition 
Willard  Price  a  few  years  ago  wrote:  "Those 
who  wish  to  get  a  glimps?  of  the  trend  of 
future  events  in  Asia  should  not  neglect  to 
study  that  vivid  object  hsson.  Koree  " 

Korea,  or  Chosen,  is  a  Florida-like  penin- 
sula that  hangs  down  from  Manchuria. 
Southeast  of  the  peninsula  across  the  island- 
dotted  Korea  Strait,  lies  Japan.  About  23.- 
000.000  people  live  in  Korea,  which  approxi- 
mates Utah  in  size.  Utah  has  a  little  over 
one-half  of  one  million.  That  spells  a  good 
deal. 

L'NrrED     STATES     REALISTIC     ATTITUDE     IN      1882 

About  the  time  the  new  treaty  was  being 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  ratification,  Seoul,  the 
capital  of  Korea,  was  upset  by  palace  i-cvolu- 
tion.  On  July  23.  1882  (2  months  after  the 
signing  of  the  American-Korean  Treaty),  the 
Japanese  Legation  was  burning  and  the  Min- 
ister with  his  Legation  staff  fled  for  their 
lives.  The  disturbance  was  quelled  only 
after  the  simultaneous  arrival  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  troops 

The  disorders  ol  July  i!3.  1882.  furnished 
the  first  occasion  after  the  completion  of  the 
treaty  for  American  actiori  relative  to  Korea. 
Mr  John  Russell  Young,  who  had  accom- 
panied General  Grant  on  his  arcund-the- 
world  trip,  and  who  was  fully  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Arthur  administration,  arrived 
in  the  Far  East  in  the  summer  of  1882  as 
the  new  Minister  to  China.  On  reaching 
Shanghai  he  learned  from  the  Japanese  con- 
sul of  the  disturbances  in  Seoul.  Evidently 
the  situation  was  grave.  Without  waiting  for 
instructions  from  Washington,  he  initiated 
a  course  of  action  based  upon  his  own  con- 
ception of  American  obligation,  moral,  if  not 
legal,  under  the  still-U'.Tratifled  treaty  of 
previous. May.  On  August  1.  1882.  he  tele- 
graphed the  State  Department  asking  that  a 
naval  vessel  be  sent  to  Korean  waters  for 
protection  there  of  American  interests.  The 
U.  S  S.  Monocacy,  under  Commander  Cotton, 
was  promptly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
American  minister.  Young's  instructions  to 
Cotton  were  to  offer  his  friendly  oSices  for 
the  settlement  of  existin;^  differences  while 
maintaining  an  attitude  of  strict  neutrality 
He  was  to  say  that  the  President  had  "heard 
with  sorrow"  of  the  attack  on  the  Japanese 
legation;  it  was  expedient,  however,  that  the 
Japanese  should  look  upon  the  coming  of 
the  U  S.  S.  Monocacy  as  en  act  of  courtesy. 
Cottoh  was  not  to  Join  the  Japanese  in  any 
demonstration  for  an  indemnity,  and  if  such 
action  were  proposed  he  was  to  try  to  dis- 
suade the  Japane.'-e  from  it. 

Commander  Cotton's  mission  was  success- 
ful although  he  was  unable  to  arrange  a 
meeting  with  the  Japanese  representative, 
Mr  Hanabusa.  The  latter  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation ot  American  sympathy  in  a  note 
which  made  up  in  courtesy  what  it  lacked  in 
cordiality  The  Chinese  authorities,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  not  slew  In  voicing  their 
gratitude. 

Mr.  Young's  action  In  1882  was  looked 
upon  as  an  "armed  intervention"  and  be- 
lieved diplomatic  force  was  used  in  con- 
formity with  the  American-Korean  Treaty. 
Consequently  it  had  been  hailed  with  great 
Joy  by  the  King  and  ttie  populace.  The 
United  States  Minister  to  China.  Hon.  John 
Russell  Young,  fulfilled  h.s  realistic  interpre- 


tation. It  was  he  who  advised  the  Secretary 
of  State  after  the  signing  of  the  American- 
Korean  Treaty:  "I  think  It  very  Important 
that  the  United  States  should  have  a  footing 
in  Korea,  and  that  having  opened  the  dojr. 
we  should  not  close  it  or  give  any  olher 
power  precedence." 

The  treaty  had  in  it  these  Innocent  but 
fateful  words  which,  as  so  often  in  diplomatic 
documents,  may  mean  much  or  nothing  ac- 
cording to  interpretation:  "If  other  ptiwers 
deal  unjustly  or  oppressively  with  either 
government,  the  other  will  exert  its  good 
offices,  on  being  informed  of  the  case,  to 
bring  about  an  amicable  arrangement,  thus 
showing  its  friendly  feelings." 

UNITED     STATES     MORAL     OBLIGATION 

The  result  of  this  treaty  of  1882  was  that 
the  United  States  assumed  a  certain  moral 
and  legal  obligation  connected  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Korea's  status  as  an  independent 
power,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  treaty 
upset  the  balance  of  power  between  China 
and  Japan  and  later  Japan  and  Russia.  The 
United  States  was  responsible  in  no  small 
measure  for  the  subsequent  course  of  events, 
ultimately  so  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  peace 
in  the  Far  East.  If  the  United  States  had 
adopted  a  strong  policy  toward  maintaining 
Korea's  independence  it  could  also  have 
eliminated  the  Sino-Japanese  war  of  1894-95, 
the  Russo-Japan  war  of  1904  05.  thus  pos- 
sessing the  key  to  permanent  peace  in  the 
Far  East  and  the  guarantee  of  the  open  door 
in  Asia. 

Korea's  fatal  error  lay  In  her  failure  to 
differentiate  between  'good  offices'"  and  "in- 
tervention" as  interpreted  by  Secretary  Ol- 
ney.  However,  looking  over  the  early  diplo- 
matic relation,  the  Korean  Government 
could  not  be  wholly  blamed  for  believing 
that  the  words  "good  offices"  were  meant 
other  than  "intervention"  The  earlier 
demonstrations  of  friendship  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  contrasted  sadly  with  the 
subsequent  unrealistic  acts  contrary  to  the 
best  Interest  of  United  States  security  and 
peace  in  the  Pacific. 

JAPAN    ANNEXES    KOREA,     1910 

The  annexation  of  Korea  by  Japan  came 
about  not  quite  like  the  annexation  cf 
Austria  by  Germany,  but  as  the  result  also 
of  a  complicated  chain  of  events.  The  penin- 
sula had  been  a  kingdom,  which  in  1864 
passed  under  a  rigorous  regency  For  9  years 
there  v;as  "Korea  for  the  Koreans"  with  a 
vengeance.  "The  Hermit  Nation*'  became 
Korea's  sobriquet.  Japan  was  the  first  to 
crack  the  shell,  with  a  treaty  in  1876.  get- 
ting in  return  an  open  port  for  trade  Two 
other  ports  opened  later  Second  concefsion 
to  the  outside  world  was  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  secured  by  Com- 
modore Shufeldt  in  1882.  Not  little  by  lit- 
tle, but  much  by  much,  control  of  all  Korean 
affairs  went  over  into  the  hands  of  Japan. 
Tlie  final  annexation  on  August  29.  1910 

Korea  as  an  independent,  treaty-maklrg 
nation  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  cur  treaty  of 
1882  became  a  matter  merely  of  affectionate 
memory. 

That  memory  is  to  be  revived  by  the 
Koreans  on  May  22.  not  by  way  of  exc:.tirg 
rebellious  feelings  nor  of  recrimination  cr 
accusation,  but  in  appreciation  of  the  old- 
time  Korean-American  friendship  aid  the 
many  aids  the  country  received  Americans, 
they  say.  have  done  much  for  Korea,  and  it 
is  remembered.  And  cur  State  Department 
was  liberal  in  gocd  offices,  though  it  couldn't 
see  that  intervention  would  be  an  anagram. 

EVEHYWHEP.E    KOHEANS    EEC    AMERICA    FOR    A 
CHANCE  TO  nCHT   THE   JAPS 

In  the  blood  of  all  good  Koreans  flows  a 
hatred  of  all  things  Japanese — a  hatred  that 
dates  back  350  years  to  a  day  iif  1592.  when 
300.000  Jap  soldiers,  on  orders  from  tha  re- 
gent Hideyoshl,  swarmed  the  coasts  ol   llJe 
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H.  ►■;:•  K  ,  -■  ;  ■:,  :  K  rea,  laying 
cities,  her  farmland*,  and 
all  Korea  U  Ui:der  ihe  bondage 
and  today,  as  all  Koreans  have  10 
'  k  the  man  cl  Korea  sull  In 
f  .  A  hen  he  can  settle  the  scon 
hiid  a  half  cci.uriee  of  Lumihati 
the  Jap.  Koreans  are  a  di&tinc 
being  neither  like  their  ancient  i 
Chinese,  nor  like  their  ancient  e 
Japs. 

In  the  back  yard  of  the  Jap  st 
tary.  na'.al.  and  air  bases  millions 
are  eager  to  do  what  they  can   to 
Japs.     We  are  reedy.     The  Ko 
ready    set    up    a   provisional    g 
China 

What  is  hcldlni?  up  America's 
recognize  Korea  as  the  twenty-se\ 
ber  of  the  United  Nations '    One 
miae    it   without    some   reifret       W 
urge  the  State   Department   to  reci 
Korean  provisional  government. 

Koreans    everywhere    pray     and 
United  States  to  attack  Japan  at 
I  say  this  knowing  full  well  that 
American  bombers  range  over  the 
cities  of  Jap-domlnated  Korea  my 
be  killed      But  I  say.  and  my  peof 
It  come  ":  we  would  rather  die  b\ 
bombs  than  live  as  servants  to  tht 
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the  Appendix  of  th^^  F<?   r^T 

from  the  Washins:'   r.    'I'.r.:-  - 

Saturday.   May   23.    1942.    by 

Waicir'^r    under   the   title   "Where   Our 

New  A    L    F.  Came  Prom." 

There  kxinR  no  ob.itction.  the  arlicie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Hj'  RFroRD. 
a.s  follows: 
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WHESt    OUB    N'FW    .AMtHIC^N    F        r     : 
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(By  Frank  C.  Waldrtpi 

No  army   In   the  history  of   th 
and  we  all  hope  no  army  In  the 
the  world,  has  been  so  well  equi 
new  American  Expeditionary  Force 
Ine  across  the  Atlantic. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  too. 
a  well-trained  army,  especially  b} 
son  with  cur  past  standards 

Just  where  and  how  It  will  conje 
with  HUler  we  don't  yet  know,  but 
dent  has  said  that  cur  striking 
Ing  up  abroad  and  will  be  fell  In 
long 

This  Army  of  which  we  are  so 
spring  to  arms  cvemight,  however 
merely  the  product  of  the  billions 
lions  of  the  p>eople"s  money  appro]  i 
war  purposes  since  December  7.  194 
the  product  of  plans  made  last 
the  year  before 

The    designing    and    construct 
Army  began  moie  than  10  years  a 
gan   in  a  time  uhen  our  Army  Wi 
abused   and   discredited   institutlc 
1*    ^  id    not    been    for    the    work 
M  I.Arthur — the    same — 10    yeai; 
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ago.  our  .^rmy  of  1&42  would  be  less  In  size 
and  power.  This  writer  s  personal  opinion  is 
that  it  would  be  disastrously  less. 

In  October  1930  Douglas  MacArthur  be- 
came Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Today,  as  he  sits  over  on  the  ctrer 
Side  of  the  world  in  Australia,  and  clear  out 
tf  tcuch  with  the  new  American  Expedition- 
ary Force,  the  end  product  of  his  efforts  from 
1930  to  1935  takes  shape  for  furious  world 
battle. 

MacArthur  foresaw  the  armored  task  force 
of  bombing  plane,  tank,  and  supporting 
motorized  columns  as  mobile  war.  steel 
sheathed  and  crumpling  machine  guns  Of 
course,  he  did  not  foresee  these  alone  Spe- 
cialists of  all  kinds  developed  their  Individual 
ideas.  But  MacArthur  was  the  man  on  whose 
shoulders  rested  the  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing decisions  He  had  net  the  pleasures  of 
a  Billy  Mitchell,  who  could  heartily  threw 
away  his  career  for  one  clear  vision.  The 
Chief  of  Staff  cannot  make  him.self  a  martyr, 
for  too  many  people  depend  on  him. 

MacArthur  came  as  near  to  making  himself 
a  second  Billy  Mitchell,  while  he  was  Chief  of 
Staff,  as  any  man  could. 

He  wa^  haras:sed  ceaselessly  by  Collins  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  to  force  him  into 
acceptance  of  Members'  views  and  to  favor 
their  friends.  He  was  slandered  and  smeared 
almost  daily — a  trial  to  any  man.  but  most 
especially  to  a  professional  and  sensitive  sol- 
dier Yet  none  of  these  distractions  shook 
him  from  his  main  purpose  He  brought  out 
an  industrial  mobilization  plan  in  1931.  look- 
ing toward  total  war  It  is  in  effect  today 
with  no  essential  change.  He  brought  out 
at  the  same  time  a  plan  for  general  mobiliza- 
tion of  m.anpxjwer 

It.  too.  IS  encompassing  us  all.  changed  In 
no  essential  from  the  form  he  approved  In 
1931 

He  redesigned  the  military  defense  of  the 
United  States  on  a  "four-army  plan,"  and  the 
four  armies  are  now  guarding  our  coasts. 

He  introduced  the  independent  striking  air 
arm  under  command  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
the  "GHQ  Air  Force."  as  he  described  it. 
That  Ls  what  we  have  today,  enlarged  and 
adv.Tnced 

He  forecast  the  Independent  armored  land 
force  and  set  up  a  school  for  it  at  Fort 
Knox    Ky 

Today  Port  Knox  Is  headquarters  of  an 
armored  force,  which,  amoeba-like,  breeds 
one  armored  corps  upon  another  and  splits 
them  off  to  flow  into  the  Army  system  wher- 
ever needed 

The  regrouping  of  all  our  fighting  land 
forces  under  one  commander,  our  air  forces 
under  another,  and  the  services  of  supply 
under  a  third,  with  the  three  commanders 
reporting  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  is  a  logical 
development  from  the  general  council 
initiated  by  MacArthur  before  he  had  been 
Chief  of  Staff  2  years.  The  present  simplified 
organ  12.1  tion  of  the  command  systems,  with 
triangular  instead  of  square  divisions,  and 
men  fighting  with  a  minimum  of  paper 
^crk— these  were  Invented  by  Gen.  Malln 
Craig  after  MacArthur  had  left  cfBce.  but  the 
spirit  of  change  had  come  over  the  Army  In 
hi";  time 

The  change  itself  was  a  logical  event  made 
possible  with  a  minimum  of  struggle  by  the 
ma'or  .spiritual  de"elopment  that  preceded  It. 

As  Chief  of  Staff.  MacArthur  gave  vitality 
to  our  Army  when  it  was  in  danger  of  collapse. 
He  was  the  youngest  Chief  of  Staff  our  Army 
had  ever  known — the  busiest  and  the  hand- 
somest He  was  the  most  bedeviled  by  petti- 
fogging critics,  and  he  served  longer  at  that 
high  office  than  any  other  had  before  him  or 
any  has  since. 

We  will  owe  him  a  debt  for  what  he  en- 
dured and  accomplished  between  1930  and 
1935  for  as  long  as  our  Republic  stands. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE:.[ARK3 

KHN  G/ORGEW.  NORRIS 

Of    NEER.^bK.A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UN".  TED  STATES 

Monday.  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  Pres  dent.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  havt;  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivi^red  by  Fred 
S.  Wallace,  Chief.  Agricult  ira!  Adjust- 
ment Agency,  before  the  A  A  \.  State 
chairmen  meeting  in  Chicigo,  111.,  on 
May  18.  1942 

I  should  like  to  say  to  Senators  that  if 
anyone  has  any  doubt  about  the  farmers 
of  America  being  engaged  n  war  work 
right  now,  I  hope  he  wi  1  read  this 
address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  ship  sailed  for  Ireland  the  other  day.  It 
wasn't  a  b  g  sh'p — It  wasn't  a  sma'.'  one.  It 
was  Just  an  average  cargo  ship  one  of  many 
carrying  food  to  American  soldiers  and  their 
Allies  around  the  world. 

It  carried  dried  eggs,  dried  and  evaporated 
milk,  cheese,  canned  and  cun'd  pork.  lard, 
flour,  and  canned  vegetables  Perhaps  that's 
not  a  very  exciting  cargo  to  us  v.ho  are  so  well 
fed  But  over  there  that  shi  i  meant  that 
men  could  go  on  fighting  for  cemocracy 

In  that  ship  was  the  production  of  these 
foods  for  1  whole  year  from  3.800  average 
American    farms. 

Snip«  like  that  one  are  sailing  every  day 
from  our  shores.  Some  are  going  to  our 
soldiers  "down  under"  in  Austrella.  Others  to 
our  forces  in  Iceland.  Perhap:  some  of  you 
have  a  boy  at  once  of  these  outposts  waiting 
for  American  food — for  there  are  many  farm 
boys  among  them.  And  each  time  one  of 
those  ships  sails  r.way  it  takes  the  anntial 
production  of  ti  ese  vital  foods  from  3.800 
farms 

And  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  reach  the 
peak  of  this  demand  for  food  fcr  our  fighting 
force  and  our  Allies.  Each  day  our  ship- 
yards launch  another  Liberty  cargo  ship.  And 
dally  our  soldiers  are  leaving  to  meet  the 
enemy  on  a  battle  front  that  runs  around  the 
world.    Our  supplies  must  folio* 

So  each  time  a  cargo  ship  leaves,  think  of 
the  3  800  farms  whose  yearly  production  of 
these  vital  foods  has  been  required  to  fill 
It.  Think  of  the  average  American  farms 
around  you.  Hew  far  from  home  would  ycu 
have  to  go  to  take  in  3.800  farns'' 

And  the  next  time  another  35  000-ton  bat- 
tleship goes  to  sea.  just  remt  mber  that  it 
took  42,000  acres  of  land  to  launch  It. 
That's  just  the  amount  of  lard  required  to 
feed  the  workmen  who  built  it  It  took  an- 
other 169  acres  of  fiax  to  produce  the  oil  to 
paint  that  battleship  Just  one  coat — and  bat- 
tleships need  paint  continually 

Each  time  that  battleship  fi-es  one  of  Its 
16-lnch  guns.  It  will  be  stuffng  a  bale  of 
American  cotton  down  the  w:d?-open  mouth 
of  Hitler  Pcwder  comes  frori  cottcn  and 
alcohol  It  takes  five  bales  of  otton  and  the 
alcohol  from  an  acre  of  sugarcane  or  TIj 
acres  of  wheat  to  fire  that  gun  ave  times. 

It  takes  the  annual  food  production  of  155 
acres  to  give  wings  to  one  American  bomber. 
It  takes  the  food  from  71  acres  to  start  a 
heavy  tank  rolling  to  crush  the  forces  of 
fascism. 
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That's  what  we  mean  when  we  say  farmers 
are  In  this  war.  Wheels  can't  turn  in  the 
factories,  and  tanks  can't  roll  at  the  front, 
without  food  from  the  farms.  Have  you  ever 
stepped  to  think  about  it  that  directly? 

In  peace,  America  was  the  bread  basket  of 
the  world  Now  In  war.  United  States  farm- 
ers are  literally  the  quartermaster  corps  m 
the  worlds  army  of  demccracy.  Yes;  and  we 
also  are  a  branch  In  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment that  supplies  the  weapons  of  war. 

There  is  only  one  country  in  the  world  that 
can  supply  the  food  and  raw  materials 
needed  in  our  fight  for  freedom.  Only  one 
country  in  the  world  can  meet  those  needs — 
and  that  country  is  the  United  States  of 
America.  And  there  is  only  one  group  in  the 
United  States  who  can  supply  these  foods 
and  fibers  and  oils — that's  us.  the  American 
farmers.  No  one  else  can  do  cur  Job;  no  one 
else  can  make  up  for  our  failures.  We 
farmers  cannot  make  bombers,  nor  tanks,  nor 
battleships.  But  the  thundering  factories 
and  smoking  steel  mills  cannot  make  food. 
And  without  focd  lor  men.  bombers  can't 
fiy,  ships  can't  sail,  and  tanks  can't  roll 

I  would  like  to  read  you  a  few  lines  from 
a  dispatch  sent  from  General  MacArthur's 
headquarters  in  Australia  on  April  24.  Here 
it  is: 

"Bataan's  fighting  Quartermasters  soured 
forever  the  Army's  Jibes  about  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  being  safest.  Despite  heavy 
shelling  and  bombing,  they  worked  day  and 
right.  They  fought  like  heroes  against  the 
main  cause  of  Bataan's  fall — the  food  short- 
age. 

'Their  Job  was  heart-breaking,  and  their 
ranks  will  show  many  deaths,  but  few  cita- 
tions. 

•General  MacArthur's  aVmy  hardly  had 
withdrawn  into  the  mountains  and  Jungles 
of  Bataan.  when  they  began  trying  to  supply 
a  varied  diet  and  conserve  a  precious  supply  of 
canned  goods.  They  threshed  and  milled  Ba- 
taan's rice  crop,  operated  slaughterhouses, 
built  fish  traps  and  even  distilled  sea  water  to 
make  salt." 

I  won't  go  on  with  the  whole  story— perhaps 
many  of  you  have  read  it.  If  you  haven't,  do 
so.  For  there  is  a  story  of  heroism — and  the 
story  of  a  battle  that  was  lost  for  the  lack  of 
food.  I  think  that  this  correspondent's  story 
is  somewhat  significant  in  .-notiier  respect.  It 
pointed  out  that  despite  the  struggle  under 
fire  to  provide  food  and  supplies  there  were 
few  citations  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 
And  that's  about  the  way  it  is  with  us  farm- 
ers. We  aren't  going  to  receive  any  citations 
for  the  Job  we  must  do  In  supplying  the  ar- 
mies of  democracy.  But  whsn  this  war  is  over 
we  will  have— we  must  have — the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  we  too  have  fought — and 
fought  well. 

When  I  say  that  we  are  the  quartermaster's 
corps  in  the  army  of  democracy,  I  am  not 
exaggerating,  nor  using  any  idle  war  phrase. 
The  question  is  not  "If  we  are.  The  ques- 
tion Is  "What  kind  of  quartermaster  corps 
we  are."    Can  we  do  the  Job? 

In  the  blitz  war  of  1942.  organization  Is 
the  key  to  victory.  At  the  front,  the  Army 
that  is  organized  to  move  swiftly  and  in  force 
gains  the  advantage  and  usually  the  victory. 
But  it  cannot  hold  that  gain  unless  Its  sup- 
ply lines  are  organized  and  maintained  be- 
hind the  fiont.  The  fast  rolling  mechanized 
armies  of  today  cannot  live  off  the  land 
very  long.    They  must  be  supplied  from  home. 

In  the  midst  of  war,  we  have  had  to  build 
up  a  national  production  program  for  in- 
dustry. Without  this  national  organiza- 
tion— without  unity  of  will  and  direction  to 
our  efforts — we  were  headed  for  a  repetition 
of  the  tragedy  of  too  little  and  too  late — 
for  the  paradox  of  too  many  cars  and  too  few 
tanks.  But  now,  through  our  united  efforts, 
the  flood  tide  of  bombers  and  tanks  and 
ships  and  guns  is  rolling  from  American 
factories. 
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As  farmers,  we  were  better  prepared  for 
war — better  prepared  because  for  the  last  9 
years  we  have  been  fighting  another  fight  for 
democracy — and  it's  been  a  fight.  There's 
no  denying  that. 

And  in  that  struggle  we've  learned  some 
lessons.  We've  learned  the  need  for  coopera- 
tion. We've  learned  the  strength  of  Amer- 
ica's 6.COO,0C0  farmers.  We've  learned  how  to 
work  together  as  Americans  rather  than  vvcjrk 
apart  as  6.0C0.000  farmers  of  many  ruces, 
creeds,  and  sectional  interests. 

During  these  past  9  years  Hitler  has  been 
preparing  for  war.  He  didn  t  stop  with  his 
army.  He  brought  the  goose  step  to  the  cows 
and  chickens  on  the  farm  as  well.  And  he 
tied  the  farmer  to  his  land — not  as  a  freeman 
but  as  a  vassal  of  the  state. 

Here  in  America  during  these  same  9  years 
we  have  been  working  to  ma.<e  farmers  truly 
free — free  from  fear  and  insecurity.  fr«'e  to 
produce  without  penalty  for  their  own  abun- 
dance. You  and  I  and  millions  of  American 
farmers  know  that  we  have  fought  our  fight 
the  democratic  way.  Ycu  men  yourselves 
were  first  elected  by  your  farm  neighbors. 
And  you  today  are  here  to  make  the  deciiUons 
that  must  be  made.  And  it  will  be  up  to 
your  farmers  back  home  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  action  we  take  is  good. 

Now.  these  two  systems  are  at  war.  Where 
do  we  stand?  What  have  we  got  behind  us? 
W^at  have  we  got  ahead? 

Right  now.  Id  like  to  nail  a  few  facts 
to  the  masthead.  First.  American  farmers 
started  on  their  wartime  production  pro- 
gram 14  months  ago — April  3.  1941 — 8  mcnths 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  That  was  when  Secre- 
tary Wickard  issued  his  ceJI  lor  increased 
production  of  certain  strategic  foods  for 
freedom. 

Three  months  later — 5  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor— United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Defense  Boards — now  called  War 
Boards — were  set  up  in  every  county  in  the 
United    States. 

In  September — 3  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor — we  set  production  goals  for  our  1942 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  farm 
program  based  upon  our  best  estimates  of 
the  needs  of  the  United  Stttes  and  the  na- 
tions who  were  soon  to  become  our  Allies 
In  this  desperate  fight  for  freedom. 

Before  bombs  fell  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  ft.rmer 
committeemen  had  visited  the  farms  of  prac- 
tically every  one  of  America's  6.000,000  farm- 
ers— their  neighbors — and  signed  them  up  to 
produce  food  for  fieedcm  in  1942. 

Now  we  are  heading  Into  the  full  swing 
of  our  1942  production  to  meet  these  war 
needs?  Where  do  we  stand?  What  about 
cur  supplies?  What  kind  of  quartermasters 
have  we  been  up  to  now? 

Well,  we've  got  a  billion  and  a  half  bushels 
of  wheat — enough  to  last  us  for  2  years  even 
if  we  didn't  produce  any  mere.  Our  supply 
of  corn  and  other  feed  crops  Is  at  a  high 
level  even  though  we  have  been  feeding  at 
a  record  rate  during  the  pas"  year.  Our  total 
supply  of  cotton  is  adequate — about  lO.OCC.- 
000  bales  before  the  new  cotton  comes  to 
market.  We  are  steadily  building  up  our 
supplies  of  dairy  products  Jiid  concentrated 
foods. 

And  while  we  have  been  doing  this  ws 
have  k?pt  our  farm  plant  In  good  repair. 
From  1938  to  1940  we  spread  more  than 
22.000.000  tons  of  lime  upon  cur  fields  We 
applied  over  2,000,000  tons  of  superphosphate 
fertilizer.  We  have  contoured  our  fields  to 
hold  the  water  and  soil.  We  have  tied  down 
our  land  with  grass  and  strip-cropped  our 
fields  to  keep  them  from  blowing  away.  We 
were  doing  this  lor  peace.  Now  we  knew  that 
we  were  also  getting  oursalves  In  fighting 
trim — and  we're  ready 

But  let's  not  talk  about  what  we  have 
done— what  are  we  doing  now?  And  what 
are  we  doing  to  do? 


We  set  up  our  1942  production  goals  last 
fall  and  we  revised  them  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
We  know  now  that  we  are  going  to  meet  thoM 
production  goals  for  practically  all  cropa — 
and  we  are  going  to  go  over  ihem  on  many. 
We  talk  about  assembly-line  figures  In  Indus- 
try. L?t  me  give  you  a  few  assembly-line 
figures  for  the  farm. 

On  the  basis  of  our  1942  production  goals, 
here's  the  way  thi.igs  are  rolling  off  the 
American  farms  today  on  an  assembly-line 
basis : 

Every  hour  of  the  day  our  farm  plant  Is 
turning  out  6,486,000  quarts  of  milk  Every 
hour  of  the  day  5.236.000  eggs  roll  off  our  prc<- 
duction  line. 

Every  hour  of  the  day  134  carloads  of  hops 
are  ready  for  market.  That  means  32  train- 
loads  a  day.  each  one  100  cars  long. 

Every  hour  of  the  day  88  carloads  of  bwf 
and  veal  are  ready  for  market.  That  means 
21  trainloads  of  beef  a  day.  100  cars  each. 

Every  hour  of  the  day  we  are  producing  40 
tons  of  peanut  oil  and  63  tons  of  soybean  o.l. 
L?t  me  remind  you  again  that  those  pro- 
duction figures  are  on  a  24-hour  basis  and  a 
365-day  year. 

Those  are  the  figures  for  Just  a  few  of  ttie 
many  crops  being  produced  on  the  farms  of 
America.  Why  are  these  farm  products  roll- 
ing off  at  that  rate?  It's  because  of  the  great 
Increases  we've  made  in  the  last  year  or  so 
In  our  production.  I  won't  try  to  give  ycu 
those  increases  In  figures,  but  let  me  tell  you 
what  a  few  of  those  increases  mean.  I'll  have 
to  give  you  these  increases  in  terms  of  our 
1942  production  over  our  average  production 
during  the  5-year  period  from  1935  to  1939. 
Our  increase  In  milk  Is  enough  to  float  the 
whole  United  States  Navy.  Mind  you.  that's 
not  production;  that's  Just  our  Increase. 
Our  increased  production  In  eggs  is  enough 
to  provide  cartons — the  1 -dozen  kind — 
stretching  from  the  earth  to  the  mocn. 
Enough  meat  to  pave  a  four-lane  highway  1 
Inch  thick,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
and  back  to  New  Orleans.  Enough  cases  of 
canned  fruit  to  bridge  the  Atlantic  from  New 
Y'ork  to  Liverpool.  Enough  canned  vegetables 
to  build  a  double  row  of  cases  across  the  Pa- 
cific from  Los  Angeles  to  Russia's  great  east- 
ern port  of  'Vladivostok.  And,  keep  in  mind, 
those  are  Just  our  increases  in  production. 

For  some  other  crops  we  are  having  to 
make  unheard-of  increases  this  year — make 
them  In  Just  1  year.  Take  peanuts  for  oil — 
vitally  needed.  Our  Increase  this  year  will 
be  150  percent  Well  have  50  percent  mere 
soybeans  than  last  year  and  34  percent  more 
flax. 

Why  are  we  able  to  do  this?  Why  are  we 
able  to  produce  for  war  with  this  abundance? 
We're  working  with  a  farm  production  pro- 
gram written  In  peacetimes.  But  we're  able 
to  do  it  because  we  have  a  flexible  farm  pro- 
gram— an  adjustment  program — ever  ready 
to  produce  according  to  need.  And  we  have 
been  able  to  do  it  for  another  reason,  be- 
cause our  farm  program,  oiu-  production  pro- 
gram is  run  by  men  who  know  how  to  pro- 
duce, by  the  farmers  themselves. 

Last  year  we  had  the  Job  of  signing  up 
America's  6,000,000  farmers  to  produce  food 
for  freedom  through  the  1942  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  farm  program — 
had  6  weeks  to  do  it  In.  And  we  did  it.  We 
were  able  to  do  It  for  only  one  reason.  Tl.at 
was  because  in  every  community  In  the 
United  Stales  we  had  farmer  community 
committeemen — elected  by  their  neighbors. 

These  farmer  committeemen  were  willing 
to  take  time  from  their  own  farms  to  help 
organize  the  greatest  production  Job  in  the 
history  of  American  farming.  They  didn't 
make  any  money  doing  it.  Many  of  them 
lost  money  being  away  from  their  fanns 
They  didn't  get  any  citations  or  rewards  for 
doing  it.  Many  of  them  got  only  abuse  from 
those  who  still  think  that  the  farmer  oupht 
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to  run  his  business  on  a  hrr  f  r:  ;-bugtry 
basis.  But  the>>-  ">  r:-.rr.:*'rrrr.'  :  ud  the  Job 
because  thpy  ■*'■:-•  rirrr:'.-.  i;.cl  farmers 
knew  how  to  get  things  cicne 

During  the  pa'^t  vear  we've  b<»pn  ccnstantly 
re«earlnK   our    f   -i:.    t  r  ^r  irr.       ;    k  -  ti    pace 

with  the  war — a.-.d  »l  vc  nt;.        .;ig  and 

convening  our  farm*,  to  use  the  terms  of  In- 
dustry, for  even  greater  wartirr..    :•   r»uct:on. 

La.'t  year,  In  time  of  peace  ::  ■  n  and 

other  farmer  committeemen  fiom  our  48 
States,  wrote  this  1942  farm  pro  jam  that  Is 
today  providing  the  United  Stales  with  the 
greatest  agricultural  productlo-;  in  our  his- 
tory. And  I  would  add  that  tr.  ■  f:uction 
Is  not  only  the  greatest  but  ai.-vj  the  wisest 
we  have  ever  made,  for  today  »-e  are  pro- 
ducing according  to  need 

But  now  we  are  at  war.  and  no  matter  how 
well  we  have  produced  in  1942.  \»e  must  pro 
duce  mere  and  more  wisely  m  1  i43 

This  year  some  farmers  are  shirt  of  labor, 
machinery,  and  farm  supplies.  ^  ext  year  the 
pinch  will  be  worse.  In  some  places  we  are 
even  going  to  be  short  of  enough  good  land 
to  do  the  Job.  All  that  means  that  we  aie 
not  going  to  be  able  to  waste  any  lar.d,  any 
labor,  or  any  machinery  If  we  ire  going  to 
prrduce  the  food  and  the  flbers[and  the  oil 
crops  needed  to  flght  this  war 

The  bombers  and  tanks  that  we  are  pro 
duclng    today    are    among    the     jost    in 
world      But  the  bombers  and  ttnks  cf  1942 
win  not  be  good  enough  in  1943     We  are  con- 
stantly changing  their  design  anl  Improving 
their  performance 

And  I  think  that  In  a  very  slmjl 
matter  how  much  pride  we  have 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad|nlnlstratton 
program  and  the  results  that  It  is  obtaining 
today,  we  must  not  be  satl.'sfled 
we  can  take  a  lesson  from  the 
will  know  that  a  farm  progra  n  that  was 
good  enough  In  1942  may  not  be  ;ood  enough 
in  1943.  There  are  always  imprDvements  to 
be  made.  I  don't  know  what  cbcnj^es  we  will 
have    to    make — that's   what    wfre    here    to 
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Perhaps  they  will  te  like  the!  change.s  we 
are  making  In  our  bomtjers  and  f  ghter  pl.ines 
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program  so  that  it  can  change  direction^ and 

pace  eien  faster  to  keep  up  with  our  rapidly 

Chang. ng  world.     And   perhaps    ive  can   also 

perfect  our  sights  so  that  we  qi  n  meet  our 

production  goals  even  more  accurately.    And 

then,  like  our  bombers,  we  will 

to  it  that  our  farms  and  land 

pood  condition  so  that   they  ca£^  stand   the 

strain  of  war 

As  I  look  at  the  basic  design  cf  the  farm 
production  progtLira  we  now  havi>.  I  think  it 
adds  up  to  8omethln«?  like  •^•. 

First,  in  our  Agrlculturn;    A  1 
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ask  ourselves.  "Can  we  Increase  the  produc- 
tion power  of  our  farm  program?" 

If  we  are  to  be  realistic  I  think  we  must 
ask  ourselves,  "Are  we  using  our  payments 
to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  Increase  of 
the  things  urgently  needed  for  this  war?" 

And  I  would  say  also,  that  as  we  face  the 
prospects  of  a  long  war,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves. "Are  we  doing  the  best  possible  Job 
to  maintain  our  farm  plant  In  the  face  of 
war  and  keep  It  producing  in  the  long  pull 
toward  victory?" 

Those  are  Just  two  questions  There  are 
more.  I  don't  know  what  they  all  are.  And 
there  Isn't  any  one  man  who  knows  all  the 
answers  to  all  the  questions.  But  together. 
we  can  work  them  out.  You  men  have  just 
come  in  from  our  48  States.  You're  the  ones 
who  must  answer  many  of  these  questions — 
for  you're  the  ones  who  are  working  out  there 
on  the  production  line  every  day 

Here  during  the  next  few  days  it's  going  to 
be  our  Job  to  take  a  look  at  our  whole  farm 
production  program.  Is  it  strong  enough, 
tough  enough  lor  the  wartime  Job  ahead? 
We  don't  know  Just  how  much  of  a  load  we'll 
be  called  on  to  carry  in  1943  But  assuming 
that  It  will  be  at  least  as  great  as  in  1942.  do 
we  need  to  make  any  changes? 

Naturally,  we  can't  write  out  all  the  details 
for  our  1943  farm  production  program  now. 
But  we  can  discuss  the  broad  outlines  that 
we  think  it  should  follow 

And  In  doing  this  let's  keep  Just  one  thing 
In  mind— that  is  this:  Our  war  Job  is  farm 
production.  We  must  make  our  national 
farm  war  prcduction  program  even  more 
effective  in  getting  this  Job  done  in  1943  than 
it  was  In  1942 

American  farmers  must  continue  to  lead 
the  parade  cf  production  for  freedom  If 
Improvements  in  our  program  are  needed, 
we  must  make  them  without  hesitation  and 
without  qualification,  for  this  is  total  war. 
fierce  and  fast  And  If  we  are  to  win,  we 
must  think  straight  and  act  fast. 

You  know,  that's  easy  to  say.  but  It's  ter- 
rible to  realize  the  Issues  at  stake,  and  It's 
st.bering — mighty  sobering — to  have  to  face 
the  responsibility  that  rests  oh  us — Just  a 
few  men.  few  farmers — here  today. 

The  world  is  at  war — a  terrible.  blCK>dy  war. 
And  the  freedom  of  men — all  men.  men  all 
around  the  world— is  at  stake  The  right  of 
men  to  live  as  they  please — to  think,  and 
speak,  and  worship,  and  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren—that's what  we're  fighting  for 

We're  going  to  win  But  millions  of  men 
have  died  already  And  before  this  battle's 
wen,  many  mere  will  die  We're  going  to 
have  to  spend  on  war  the  things  we  could 
have  spent  on  peace  and  better  living  Hu- 
man lives  and  humaa  living  standards  are 
going  to  be  the  cost  of  freedom 

Today  the  whole  world  of  freemen  is  look- 
ing toward  America  They  re  looking  to 
America  for  men  and  arms  and  food  And 
Just  as  sure  as  I'm  here  today.  I  know  that 
my  farm  out  In  Nebraska  and  your  farms  and 
every  farm  In  the  United  States  is  in  this 
fight — In  it  Just  as  surely  as  are  the  mer  at 
the  front  and  the  factories  in  our  cities 
We  cannot  win  without  them;  they  cannot 
win  without  us. 

Together  we  cannot  lo«e 

Some  day — aome  day  soon.  I  hope — our  aol- 
dlers.  the  boys  to  whom  we're  sending  food 
in  those  cargo  ships — those  boya  are  comln* 
!    r        Onming  home  to  a  country  they're 
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say  to  them:  "Thanks. 
.  eci.  c   y.  u  fought  well  " 
want  them  to  say  to  us:  •"Thanks. 
.•    wril    bec.^r.s»^   you   didn't   let  us 


-:  ;.g  about  here  today. 
.  i:.  heap  them.  Every- 
ip  them.    That's  all  I've 
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Now,  what  do  you  say? 


Ptfuions  tor  Senators 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  L.MIED  ST.ATES 
Monday.  May  25,  1942 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  Preside  nr  T  n-k  r^-r- 
mission  to  tiave  printed  ir:  h-  A:  ■.  :.:  x 
of  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  Saturday, 
May  23.  1942,  under  the  title  "Pensions 
for  Senators,"  this  much-heralded,  mis- 
understood, and  misinterpreted  question. 

There  being  no  objectior .  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PENSIONS  FOR  SENATORS 

The  United  States  Congre.'s  is  officially  a 
part  of  the  United  States  Government,  sup- 
posedly an  important  part,  but  actually  a 
pretty  timorous  part  which  nas  been  shorn 
or  has  shorn  Itself  of  most  of  its  powers  of 
late. 

A  while  ago.  Congress  voted  itself  pensions 
In  an  unobtrusive  but  perfectly  legal  way. 
Some  body  or  bodies  stirred  up  a  clamor 
about  these  pensions,  and  Congress  backed 
down.  We  haven't  yet  been  able  to  figure 
out  why. 

Our  social  security  law  Is  based  on  the 
proposition  that  a  worker  after  a  lifetime 
of  Work  should  have  some  money  to  keep 
him  or  her  going  to  th«;  end.  Some 
40.000.000  workers  are  now  registered  under 
that  law.  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  extended 
before  long  to  take  m  farm  hands,  domestic 
servants,  and  other  groups 

When  a  Senator  has  serve  i  4  or  5  terms 
honestly,  oi  a  Congressman  H  or  10,  he  will 
have  saved  little  If  any  money  out  of  his 
salary  Should  he  be  turned  out  hke  an 
old  horse  to  pasture,  or  should  he  have  a 
pension?  We  think  he  should  have  a  pen- 
sion, paid  out  of  a  pension  fund  to  which  he 
has  contributed.  In  the  manner  of  police. 
fire  department,  and  other  clvil-service  pen- 
sions 

We  think  Congress  made  a  riistake  in  craw- 
fishing on  the  pension  schcrVe;  and  wc  are 
glad,  by  the  same  token,  to  s?e  it  up  to  now 
insisting  on  X  cards  for  Ccngressmen  and 
Senators  in  the  gas-rationed  area  Con- 
gressional elections  are  supposed  to  be  com- 
ing up  next  November  A  Congressman  or 
Senator  cannot  campaign  efl.'ctl%ely  fr-  re- 
election unless  he  can  get  t  round  and  see 
his  constituents,  tell  them  wl.y  he  thinks  he 
should  go  back  to  Washingtoj,  and  find  out 
what  they  are  thinking.  He  should  have  all 
the  gasoline  he  needs  to  do  his  Job  properly; 
and  wc  hope  Congress  sticks  by  Its  guns  on 
that. 


Afui)  .\a\>    Pfnn.int    .-Vv^arJ^d   Cleveland 
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War  Department.  I  attended  ceremonies 
incident  to  the  presentation  of  the  Army- 
Navy  Pennant  for  Merit  Ir  Mv  United 
States  Government  to  the  ::.  ::  n:' ment 
and  employees  of  two  of  the  leading  in- 
dustries of  the  Nation,  the  Cleveland 
Twist  Drill  Co.,  and  the  National  Acme 
Co..  both  located  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

These  firms  are  the  fiist  in  the  Nation 
to  receive  this  coveted  award,  the  joint 
Army  and  Navy  star,  a  white  splash  on  a 
blue  burgee.  It  was  conferred  in  recog- 
nition of  distinguished  war  production  by 
these  industries,  whose  entire  facilities 
are  operating  in  the  manufacturing  of 
war  tools  vitally  necessary  to  insure  vic- 
tory for  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  presence  of  thousands  of  em- 
ployees of  these  splendid  institutions,  in  a 
ceremony  presided  over  by  Hon.  Frank  J. 
Lausche.  mayor  of  Cleveland,  high-rank- 
ing Anny  and  Navy  officers,  headed  by 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  V. 
Forrestal.  and  Col.  S.  E.  Reimel.  of  the 
Army,  presented  the  award  and  addressed 
the  employees.  The  citation  which  ac- 
companied the  awards  reads  as  follows: 

The  Army  ard  Navy  are  proud  to  inform 
you  that  the  Array  and  Navy  star  Is  to  be 
av.aided  to  you  in  recognition  of  your  fine  war 
production  record  We  know  you  will  con- 
tinue to  rcr-pond  and  not  only  keep  up  but 
iripiove  ycur  present  fine  record.  Our  con- 
gratulations. 

Mr.  Jacob  D.  Cox.  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Twst  Drill  Co..  accepted  on 
behalf  of  the  company  and  Mr.  Clarence 
Stiegelmeyer  on  behalf  of  the  employees. 
The  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co.  was 
founded  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago 
by  the  father  of  the  present  president, 
who  bore  the  same  name.  It  was  a  happy 
day  for  Jacob  D.  Cox.  president  of  the 
company;  S.  Hau.e:hton  Cox.  vice  presi- 
dent; George  J.  Kast.  vice  president  and 
secretary;  and  Harry  M.  Jacobs,  treas- 
urer and  assistant  secretary.  The  Cleve- 
land Twist  Dri-'  Co.  enjoys  a  splendid 
reputation  in  the  field  of  management- 
labor  relations  and  was  one  of  the  first 
industries  to  inaugurate  the  profit-shar- 
ing system  many  years  ago. 

At  the  presentation  ceremony  at  the 
National  Acme  Co..   Mr.  F.  H.  Chapin 
accepted  the  award  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Michael  Bizjvsky  on  be- 
half of  the  employees.    This  company 
also  enjoys  splendid  manasement-labor 
relations  and  its  thousands  of  fine  em- 
ployees give  every  evidence  of  splendid 
patriotic   service   along   the    production 
line.    The  officers  of  the  National  Acme 
Co.   are    F.   H.   Chapin.   president    and 
chairman  of  the  beard:  C   W   Simpson, 
executive  vice  president;  .\    i     Drissner. 
vice  president  in  charge  ol  engineering; 
R.  C.  Kinley,  vice  president  and  works 
manager;    G.   J.   Steinbicktr.  secretary 
and  treasurer;  T.  L.  Strlmpler.  assistant 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer.   Inspi- 
rational   addresses    were    delivered    by 
Under  Secretary  Forrestal  and  Colonel 
Reimel.     Cleveland's     wartime    mayor. 
Frank  J.  Lausche,  delivered  exceptional 
addresses  at  both  ceremonies,  and  tock 
personal    pride  in   the  honor   that   ha.'^ 
come  to  the  city  of  Cleveland      Mav,; 
I.;i  !-  he.  son  of  foreign-born  parents,  li 
tijiiig  one  of  the  finest  jobs  in  the  coun- 


try in  uniting  the  diversified  groups  of 
this  metropolitan  and  industrial  city  in 
an  all-out  effort  to  smash  the  Axis  ene- 
mies. Daily  he  grows  in  stature  as  a 
true  American,  and  he  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Nation  for  his  example  of 
sincere  leadership. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  War  Department 
in  inviting  me  to  be  present  at  this 
memorable  event  in  the  history  of  my 
native  city  and  the  opportunity  to  pay 
a  humble  tribute  to  the  employers  and 
the  employees  of  these  fine  industrial  in- 
stitutions. All  over  the  country  thou- 
sands of  organizations  like  the  Cleveland 
Twist  Drill  Co.  and  the  National  Acme 
Co.  are  working  day  and  night  to  fur- 
nish the  weapons  to  sustain  our  armed 
forces  in  this  all-out  drive  for  victory. 
Our  boys  along  the  battle  fronts  in  all 
sections  of  the  world  will  b?  encouraged 
in  the  knowledge  that  their  fathers, 
brothers,  and  sisters  are  laboring  with 
a  vengeance  along  the  production  line 
to  bring  this  war  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion. I  trust  that  every  Memb?r  of  Con- 
gress will  be  permitted  to  attend  services 
of  a  similar  kind  when  and  wherever  the 
opportunity  presents  itself.  A  better 
understanding  of  the  greatness  of  Amer- 
ica and  a  stronger  devoiion  and  loyalty 
to  its  free  insti'iition^x  is  bound  to  result. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  DOIVIENGEAIX 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    lEPRESENTATIVES 

Moixday,  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  midst  of  the  g:catest  catastrophe  this 
earth  has  evei  known,  at  a  time  when 
total  mobilization  of  resources  and  p;?ople 
should  be  at  its  greatest,  we  find  that  only 
about  lO.COO  of  cur  manafacturing  plants 
out  of  a  tctal  oi  185.nC0  plants  are  doing 
defense  work.  Of  the  remaining  175.000 
plants  many  have  been  forced  to  close 
their  doors  and  many  ar.'  now  tottering 
on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy  for  various 
reasons  brouf?ht  on  by  our  present  war 
effort.  In  most  instances  these  plants 
cann(4  cpPiate  because  (hey  are  unable 
to  get  materials  which  have  become  nec- 
essary foi  our  war  program.  In  other 
instances,  because  the  it?ms  they  or.gi- 
nally  manufactured  can  no  Icngfr  bs 
distributed  through  ordinary  channels. 
This  has  caused  unemplcyment  in  many 
cases  and  has  placed  m.iny  small  busi- 
nesses on  the  precip  ces  of  rum.  This 
condition  is  indeed  a  paradox. 

The  bill  we  now  have  under  considera- 
tion concerns  the  establishment  of  the 
Small  War  Plants  Corporation.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  Chaiiman  of  the  War 
Prcduction  Beard  shall  mobilize  the  ca- 
pacity of  all  small  busine  ss  co.icerns  and 
determine  by  which  means  these  firms 
ran  be  best  utilized  for  war  production. 
1  directs  him  to  arrange  with  established 
governmental  agencies  for  the  use  of 
their  personnel  in  making  surveyj;,  ob- 


tain  other   Information,    and    as.«5ist    in 
awarding  war  contracts.    T     ^  b  il  gives 
i-ecogniticn  to  the  highei   tosj   p,  i    unit 
for  small  plant  operation  and   requires 
that  allowanri  :■  i  •   inade  alr-n:  '1   <  line 
when  awardinr        '-     ontraci^.     1  lis  cor- 
poration esiab  .        ■   in   this  bill  would 
be  empowered  to  make  loans  rut  of  the 
appropriation    of    S200  000.000    provide<l 
herein    to   small    business   concerns   to 
finance    plant    contruction.    conversion, 
expansion,  or  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment facilities,  machinery,  supplies,  and 
materials  for  war  or  essential  civilian 
purposes.     It  may  arrange  contracts  or 
.'■ubcontracts     between     .small     business 
firms  and  the  Gcvernmcnt  for  the  manu- 
facture or  supply  of  necessary  material  5 
and  services.    Its  purpose  is  to  mobilize 
the  productive  facilities  of  small  business 
in  the  successful  prcsecution  of  the  war. 
It  is  designed  to  convert  certain  types 
of  manufacturing  plants  frcm  the  manu- 
facture of  civilian  articles  to  those  neces- 
sary for  the  war  program.    Its  natural 
consequence  would  be  an  increase  of  the 
productive  facilities  of  this  country  and 
at  the  same  time  would  enable  certain 
small    business    establishments   to   con- 
tinue their  operations  and  thereby  pre- 
vent the  disruption  cf  business  in  small 
communities. 

According  U)  reports  I  have  read,  the 
bulk  of  war  contracts  have  gone  to  fewer 
than  100  large  concerns.  Thousands  of 
the  sn-aller  plants  have  already  folded 
up  and  tens  of  thousands  more  will  fail 
unless  something  is  done  to  keep  them 
open.  In  order  to  successfully  do  this  a 
complete  survey  of  their  facilities  shoud 
be  made  and  arrangements  must  be  made 
to  finance  their  conversion  to  war  pro- 
duction wherever  practical. 

I  am  under  no  illusions  whatever  that 
this  bill  of  itself  will  solve  the  problems  of 
small  business  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  war  effort,  but  it  promises  to  be 
of  real  and  perhr.ps  great  assistance 
along  that  line.  It  would  not  only  'jring 
us  closer  to  our  goal  of  peak  production, 
but  would  also  enable  our  small  business- 
men to  keep  their  heads  above  water  and 
keep  the  people  of  their  community  em- 
ployed, thereby  lift-ng  the  morale  of 
those  who  have  been  thrown  cut  of  em- 
ployment by  cur  pre.^nt  war  disruption 
and  assisting  in  further  training  for  war 
needs. 

I  urge  that  the  House  pas.-  this  bill  so 
that  the  proposed  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation  may  get  to  woik  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondai    M       25,  1942 

M  A N ( ;  I  I  1  M  s .-xaker .  the  coun- 
cii  :  ii  V.  :  V.  rr::.  s  Partj  in  Wa.sh- 
ing'-!  1.  "!;  .^•5;^\  [>  ,i:,ti  iO  approved  'i  com- 
munication to  the  Representatives  of  the 
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1  ^  follow-,: 


Freedom  and  equaJity  now  fo    the  women 
of  tbc   United   Nations  were  deyianded   in  a 
IlMM«ge    drawn    up    and    Utrraa 
on  May  9    when    the   council   c 
Woman's    Party    convened 
quarters   tn   Washington.   ?.: 

Council    members    from 
present   for   the    council    meetiAg.    and    ap- 
proved   the    proposed    communication.       It 
reads  as  follows: 
"To     the     rcpresmtatives     of 


\y    approved 

r   the   World 

«rcrld    head- 

md    10 

it  ions    were 


Sttttons.    mretmg    xn    Wash,  rigton 

"The  members  of  the  Uni  ed  Nations' 
Council  have  declared  their  cbject  to  be 
freedom  for  the  whole  world 

■'We.  representing  the  Wur  d  Woman's 
Party  for  Equal  Rights,  desire  o  lay  before 
the  United  Nations'  Council  t  le  fact  that 
freedom  for  women  is  one  f  eedom  that 
could,  and  should,  be  establlslied  now  in 
the  territory  of  the  United  Natl  ans.  without 
waiting  for  the  conclusion   of  i  he   w;ir 

"Women  have  alway.»  made,  an  1  are  making 
today,  a  magnificent  contributicn  to  society 
in  spite  of  inequalities  and  restrictions.  No 
one  knows  what  contribution  \romen  cculd 
make — and  will  make — when  th '?e  inequali- 
ties and  restriction?  are  removed 

"For  the  sake  of  a  new  and  bei  ter  world,  as 
well  as  in  Justice  to  women  themselves,  we 
call  upon  the  United  Nations  to  establish 
freedom  for  women  in  all  territory  under 
their  Jurisdiction 

"We  ask  equality  for  women  uhder  the  law 

"We  ask  power  for  women,  equnl  with  power 
for  men.  in  directing  our  nation il  and  inter 
national  life 

"We    urge    the    United    N 
meeting   in   Washington,   to   takt   immediate 
action  to  bring  this  freedom  tc   the  half  of 
their  own  people  who  do  not  hive  It.  worn 
en — not  as  a  post-war  measur 

The  Council  voted  to  send  tht  message  to 
the  cfBclal  representatives  in  Washington  of 
the  United  Nations  n  letters  si  rned  by  Mrs 
Pethick  I  ■\  nee.  of  London  S 
ident  (.:  ■;.-  A' arid  Woman's  P 
Alice  Paul,  chairman  of  its  ccurfcll. 

A  decision  was  made  to  hold  he  triennial 
conference  of  the  World  Woman's  Party  for 
Equal  Rights  the  middle  of  Ocr^iber  follow- 
ing 'h*  national  convention  of 
U     :      ,:     -    P'.rty 

A:.._;.^  '.hose  attending  the  ct)uncil  met- 
ing were:  Miss  Alice  Paul.  United  States  of 
An>erlca,  chairman,  who  preside!;  Mrs  Amy 
C.  Ransome.  United  States  of  Arienca.  trei's- 
urer:  Mrs.  Welthy  Hoi^mger  F  .>-her.  United 
States  of  America,  chaplain:  M  ^s  Nanshei-g 
Yen.  member  for  China  i  i  .  ."^.ter  of  the 
former    Ambassador    Yen      M  Rahhohan 

Ral.  of  India;  Miss  Gra  >  V  ■  of  Great 
Britain,  representing  the  L..;.-:i  branch  cf 
the  World  Woman's  Party;  S?nora  Marta 
Vergara,  Chile,  member  of  the  i  ouncil  from 
Chile;  Mrs  Maria  Helderir.g  pye  of 
Netherlands,  now  living  in  the  I 
Mme.  Siljo  Solanko,  of  Finlar... 
Amould,  of  France;  Miss  Muna 
Juan.  P  R.,  mem^T  -f  ♦ 
Puerto  Rico;    Mnv      \:     I  - 


States  section,  represented  that  group  In  the 
absence  of  the  chairman,  Mrs  Harvey  W. 
Wiiey. 

^!--  Florence  Bayard  Hllles  member  of  the 
fxiu'ive  council.  National  Woman's  Party, 
made  the  speech  of  welcome  to  the  foreign 
delegates. 

The  meeting  was  open  to  members  of  the 
World  Woman's  Party.  Among  those  present 
were:  Mrs.  Nina  Allender.  Mrs.  Porter  Dale, 
Miss  Mary  E  Downey.  Mrs  Mane  Moore  For- 
rest, Mrs.  Elsie  Graff.  Miss  Anna  M.  Graves. 
Mrs  Karl  Greene.  Mrs  Mary  Hefftrnan,  Miss 
Winifred  Mallon,  Miss  Betty  Mayer,  Mrs. 
George  Mesta,  Mrs.  Dora  G  Ogle,  Mrs.  Horace 
Pete,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon.  Mrs.  Robert  Walker, 
and  Mrs.  Helena  HUl  Weed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  CRiM 

y    KE.VTtTKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25.  1942 

M;  C'REAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish,  to 
announce  the  death  of  John  D.  Crad- 
dock,  MunlordvilJe,  Ky..  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  and  one  of  my  prede- 
cessors, on  May  20.  after  a  brief  illness. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Ken- 
tucky in  1928  and  served  one  term.  He 
was  a  banker,  farmer,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration Committee.  In  his  latter  years 
he  sp<^nt  much  time  in  organization  work 
among  the  farmers  and  especially  to- 
bacco growers.  He  was  an  occasional 
visitor  here  in  the  interest  of  this  work. 

As  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  his 
county  he  stood  for  all  that  was  best  In 
good  citizenship  and  patriotism.  He 
was  one  of  two  Republicans  who  served 
in  the  Fourth  District  since  its  forma- 
tion, but  his  votes  in  Congress  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  his  district  were  non- 
partisan. He  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  also  served 
in  China  during  the  Boxer  uprising. 
ITie  loss  of  such  men  is  a  distinct  loss 
to  his  county  and  his  State. 
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E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  COX  M:  ?;.aker,  in  the  fore- 
word to  '.:.'  '^"K  M  ,;.ifest  Victory,  pub- 
hshed  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  Dr.  William 
H'-ard  Kilpatnck,  who  has  the  best  mind 

I      1  :i::;.   ;;:  t:.  I  ever  knew,  pays  tribute  to 
P::.i    J    R    M  -eley,  the  most  Christlike 

!    rr..'.r.  I  -■.••:■  <:;•-•,      B'^th  '.V'T*^  my  instruc- 

^    lor-  •■xn^-r.  I  .s  j..-  ,;  :..:':,:   i^  Mercer  Uni- 

'[  \  ersity,  and  the  harshest  thing  that  I 
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could  say  of  either  would  be  that  the  one 
is  too  wise  and  the  other  too  good. 

FOREWORD 

For  over  40  years  the  author  of  this  book 
has  been  my  close  and  Intimate  friend.  Yet 
I  must  confess  to  a  surprised  admiration  for 
what  he  has  here  written.  Our  approach  to 
life  and  its  problems  has.  as  regards  terms 
used  and  formulations  reached,  been  so  very 
different  that  for  friendship's  sake  we  have 
avoided  probing  our  differences.  I  wiis.  there- 
fore, unjustly  to  my  friend,  not  prepared  for 
a  book  that  would  make  so  universal  an 
appeal  His  aim  for  the  book  has  been  to 
give  a  straightforward  account  of  personal 
religious  experiences.  The  result  is  such  an 
objective  account  as  promises.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, to  enrich  the  world's  literature  of  the 
inner  life. 

First  of  all.  what  appears  Is  absolutely 
genuine,  a  frank  and  exact  account  of  the 
author's  own  experiences.  No  one  who  knows 
Mr  Moseley  will  for  a  moment  doubt  either 
the  authenticity  of  the  experiences  described 
or  the  precise  accuracy  of  the  statement;  and 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  anyone,  knowing  only 
what  appears  In  the  book,  can  fail  to  reach  a 
like  conclusion.  To  be  sure,  not  all  will 
accept  Mr  Moseley's  explanation  of  certain 
happenings — it  could  not  be  expected — but 
this  will  carry  no  implication  of  doubt  that 
the  author  believes  precisely  all  that  he  says. 
The  experiences  are,  as  such,  authentic  be- 
yond any  question. 

As  suggested,  the  bock  includes  a  portrayal 
of  mystic  experiences.  These  are  remarkable, 
as  Is  the  whole  tone  of  the  book — and  indeed 
the  author's  whole  life — for  the  Joyousness 
that  pervades  them.  Many,  when  they  think 
of  the  deeply  religious  life,  think  of  It  as 
denying  essentially  life  in  this  world.  Not 
so  for  Mr.  Moseley  There  Is  nothing  of  the 
sort  here  On  the  contrary,  for  him  life  Is 
properly  rich  and  fine  for  living  here  and 
now.  So  far  from  being  other-worldly,  the 
almost  sole  emphasis  here  is  on  this  present 
world  of  ordinary  human  living,  only  this  Is 
to  be  lived,  as  life  itself  should  be  lived,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  on  Its  own  account  best 
worth  living 

What  has  Just  been  said  needs  elaboration 
in  a  certain  direction.  The  reader  may  begin 
with  the  Idea  that  the  author's  use  of  cer- 
tain customary  religious  terms  implies  a 
prerequisite  underlying  theological  system. 
If  he  does  so  think,  he  will  be  happily 
disappointed.  Hardly  in  literature  can  one 
find  a  treatment  of  authentic  religious  ex- 
perience that  Is.  on  the  one  hand,  so  real  and 
concrete  to  him  who  described  It  and  yet 
Is.  on  the  other  hand,  so  free  of  specific 
theology  And  still,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
hardly  anyone  who  is  genuinely  religious  will 
miss  this  absence  of  theology,  however  much 
he  may  be  used  to  thinking  his  religion  in 
such  terms.  In  rare  degree  Mr.  Moseley  has 
been  able  to  transcend  all  theological  for- 
mulations, without  in  any  way  antagoniz- 
ing those  who  think  they  need  such  formu- 
lations. 

Most  admirable  perhaps  of  all  is  Mr  Mose- 
ley's consummate  ability  to  deal  in  kindly 
fashion  with  any  and  all  groups  from  whom 
he  has  felt  compelled  to  separate  himself, 
either  as  regards  ties  of  defined  organization 
or  as  regards  systems  of  thought.  One  will 
look  long  before  he  finds  anywhere  words 
more  nicely  chosen  to  say.  on  the  one  hand, 
nothing  that  Is  not  strictly  true  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  that  is  not  In  fullest 
degree  kindly.  These  things  show  the  author 
as  the  man  that  he  is — determined  not  to 
Judge  his  neighbor,  determined  always  to 
enhance  life,  never  to  mar  or  reduce  it. 

Many  readers,  it  may  be  added,  will  enjoy 
with  this  writer  the  author's  clear  style  It 
is  easy  to  read  and  as  attractive  as  It  i.":  easy. 
Would  that  others  who  deal  with  life  s  luiin.'.- 
mental  problems  might  be  induced  lo  foL  jw 
also  this  part  of  the  author's  example. 
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Finally,  this  book,  while  the  work  of  a 
.saint — a  modern  saint  to  be  sure,  but  as  true 
a  saint  as  ever  lived — can  be  read  by  all, 
whether  saint  or  sinner.  No  one  will  partake 
so  much  of  the  saintly  as  not  to  find  his 
deepest  yearnings  here  clearly  recognized  and 
stated.  No  one  that  Is  a  sinner  will  fall. 
If  only  he  will  read  discerningly,  to  find  here 
the  good  that  he  himself  at  his  best  most 
deeply  cherishes.  He  may.  as  does  this  writer, 
use  other  language  when  he  communes  with 
himself,  but  he  will  reccgnlze  in  this  saint 
a  true  friend  to  his  deepest  insight.  There 
is  that  In  this  book  which  will  appeal  to  any 
honest  seeker  for  the  true  way  of  life,  what- 
ever may  be  his  faith  or  outlook,  and  this 
it  is  that  constitutes  the  unique  contribution 
and  appeal  of  the  book,  and  the  essence  of 
that  appeal  Is  the  man  himself,  speaking 
through  his  life  to  all  who  may  come  thus  to 

know  him. 

WiLLUM  He.\rd  Kilpatrick. 


AdJre,.^    nt'r--d    bv    t':f    M-'^t    R-v=;r- 
end   P.trr   L,    Ireton.   [V    D  ,  Co::i-'.;or 

Bishi'P  ot   !l:;S;ii^:::i.  .'t  M:!;;-;    Ma:s 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOVA>  J.  LANi: 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  May  25,  1942 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  on  Sunday  last  to. participate 
in  the  wreath-laying  ceremony  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at  the 
Arlington  Cemetery  and  to  act  as  the 
national  representative  of  the  Ancient 
Order  oi  Hibernians  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Preceding  this  ceremony  the  fourth 
annual  military  mass,  sponsored  by  the 
local  Fourth  Degree  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, assisted  by  other  local  and  national 
Catholic  organizations,  was  celebrated  in 
the  amphitheater  in  honor  of  the  soldier 
dead. 

The  address  at  the  occasion  was  de- 
livered by  the  Most  Reverend  P^-ter  L. 
Ireton.  D.  D..  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Rich- 
mond, and  his  remarks  wer^  so  eloquent 
and  so  impressive  that  I  believe  they 
warrant  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record.    The  folowing  <s  his  address: 

The  poor  shall  eat  and  shall  be  filled;  and 
they  shall  praise  the  Lord  that  seek  Him; 
their  hearts  shall  live  for  ever  and  ever 

All  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  remember, 
and  shall  be  converted  to  the  Lord.  And  all 
the  kindreds  of  the  Gentiles  shall  adore  in 
Hi"!  sight. 

For  the  kingdom  Is  the  Lord's;  and  He  shall 
have  dominion  over  the  nations.  Pi^alm  21. 
Three  years  ago  the  fourth  assembly  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  of  the  National 
Capital  inaugurated  this  solemn  memorial 
tribute  In  this  city  of  the  dead.  Year  by 
year  other  Catholic  organizations,  national 
and  local.  In  increasing  numbers,  have  joined 
them  in  this  testimony. 

Three  years  ago  too  it  was  my  privilege  to 
stand  in  this  same  place  before  the  altar  of 
Solemn  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  to  stand  before 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  His  re- 
mains are  the  symbol  of  the  nearly  40.000 
dead  who  lie  here  In  Arlington  Cemetery, 
symbol  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  who 
lie  here  or  there  from  coast  to  coast,  making 
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even  more  sacred  this  land  of  ours;  symbol 
too  of  the  countless  who  have  met  their 
earthly  dissolution  on  land  or  sea  far  from 
home  m  the  distant  reaches  of  the  earth. 

Three  years  ago  our  assemblage,  our  sacri- 
fice, was  a  memorial.  Today  It  is  that  and 
more — it  is  an  actuality  1  Hawaii,  the  Philip- 
pines, Java.  Malaya.  Australia,  the  seven  seas, 
rise  m  our  mind's  eye. 

And  our  brotherly  sympathy  goes  out  to 
bereaved  relatives  and  friends,  even  as  the 
glint  of  patriotic  pride  wrestles  with  the  tear 
of  sorrow  in  loving  eyes.  And  these,  our 
American  manhood  who  have  given  the  ulti- 
mate in  consecrated  patriotism  echo  the  ap- 
peal to  us.  "Have  pity  upon  mc,  at  least  you, 
my  friends,  for  the  hand  of  death  hath 
touched  us."  And  through  this  divine,  eter- 
nal sacrifice,  we  ask  him  whu  gave  His  life 
both  for  friend  and  enemy  to  grant  them 
eternal  repose.  "Accept.  Holy  Father.  Al- 
mighty and  Eternal  God.  this  unspotted  host 
which  we  offer  unto  Thee,  ths  living  and  true 
God.  for  our  sins,  offenses,  and  negligences 
and  for  all  here  present;  for  all  faithful 
Christians,  both  living  and  dead,  that  it  mny 
avail  both  to  me  and  them  unto  life  ever- 
lasting." 

Here  in  death,  wherever  death  may  have 
found  them,  there  has  been  a  unity.  Here  the 
values  of  lite  are  broken;  here  there  is  i,o 
distinction  of  rank  or  class  or  race  or  color 
or  time.  They  are  one  before  God.  His  crea- 
tures all.  to  be  rewarded  as  they  clung  to  Him, 
to  be  punished  as  thty  ceparted  from  Him 
And  for  the  one  through  this  sacrifice  cf 
thanksgiving  we  thank  God,  and  lor  the 
other.  throYigh  this  sacrifice  of  propitiation, 
we  Implore  His  mercy. 

T^e  narrative  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  Is 
familiar  to  everyone  who  has  ever  looked  Into 
the  Old  Testament.  How  the  self-centered- 
ness.  the  vainglory,  the  pride  of  our  ances- 
tors before  they  dispersed  from  their  place  of 
union  in  pride  of  endeavor,  m  contempt  of 
their  Creator  they  would  build  a  tower  to 
heaven  and  make  their  name  live  for  all 
time.  As  St.  Paul  said  tn  a  later  era.  "Be- 
cause they  likened  not  to  have  Cod  in  their 
conscience,  God  delivered  them. up  to  a  repro- 
bate sense. "  The  power  and  punishment  cf 
the  Creator  flaunted  the  wild  dream  of  the 
*ons  of  the  race.  They  were  confounded  tn 
their  tongues.  Not  unity  and  accomplish- 
ment but  disunion  and  defeat  is  written  over 
the  intended  foundation  stone  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel.     God  was  not  mocked. 

For  His  followers,  in  His  closing  hours, 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  prayed  "that  they 
may  be  ell  one,  as  Thou.  Father,  art  in  Me. 
and  I  tn  Thee;  that  tlwy  all  may  be  one  in  Us 
that  the  world  may  believe  Thou  hast  sent 
Me." 

In  a  sense,  today  is  reckoned  as  the  birth- 
day of  the  church  of  Christ.  Here  we  wit- 
ness unity  from  variety,  union  from  dis- 
union, common  endeavor  from  disjointed 
forces.  In  keeping  with  the  promlst  of 
Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  Person  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  defconded  to  earth  and 
sat  upon  every  one  of  these  who  had  not 
departed  from  Jerusalem,  who  remained  in 
the  ccnacle  as  the  risen  and  ascended  Lord 
had  told  them.  And  with  the  coming  of  that 
Paraclete,  "V/hom  I  shall  send  from  the 
Father."  the  Apostles  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  they  begr.n  to  speak  with 
diverse  tongues  according  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
gave  them  to  speak.  You  know  the  reaction 
upon  the  multitude  gathered  in  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  in  the  Holy  City  for 
a  national  observance:  "B:hold.  are  not  all 
these  that  speak  Galileans?  And  how  have 
we  heard,  every  man  our  own  tongue  where- 
in we  were  born?  Parthians  and  Medes  and 
Elamites  and  Inhabitants  of  Mesopotam.a, 
Judea.  and  Cappadocia,  Pontus  and  Asia, 
Phrygia.  and  PamphiUa,  Egypt,  and  the  parts 
of  Lybla  about  Cyrene.  and  strangers  of 
Rome.  Jews  also,  and  proselytes.  Cretes. 
and  Arabians:  we  have  heard  them  speak 
In  our  own  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of 
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God."  There  and  then  began  that  oneness 
mission  of  the  church  of  Christ  which  He 
desired  and  which  has  existed  In  the  Catho- 
lic Church  from  that  day  to  this.  For  thlt 
unity  two  conditions  were  needed;  both 
were  present,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  reccp- 
tiveness  of  those  to  whom  the  apostles 
preached.  Would  that  that  unity  for  which 
Christ  prayed,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  brought 
Into  the  world.  If  only  the  minds  of  men 
had  been  tractable  to  receive  His  message, 
had  persevered  through  these  1900  years. 
And  the  history  of  these  centuries  would 
net  have  been  war.  They  would  have  been 
a  story  of  continued  peace. 

Who  would  gainsay  the  statement  whether 
In  1914,  whether  In  1937  to  1940  that  most 
of  the  world  and  especially  America  wanted 
peace.  Whether  that  high  and  universal 
sentiment  among  our  people  was  born  of 
lofty  motives  or  of  a  desire  of  ease  and  com- 
fort or  of  self-interest.  Is  besides  the  point; 
but  amid  all  this  general  pacifism  there  was, 
too.  In  the  minds  of  many,  fear,  fear  back 
through  the  decade  that  has  gone,  that  an- 
other war  was  Inevitable.  And  once  France 
and  the  Low  Countries,  had  fallen,  equally 
Inevitable  was  our  entry  Into  It. 

Is  this  world-wide  struggle  a  visitation  of 
God  on  an  erring  world?  A  permissive  visi- 
tation? Who  Is  the  saint  or  prophet  so  to 
proclaim?  God  Is  not  the  author  of  war. 
Man's  perverse  will  Is. 

For  those  who  retain  belief  tn  the  Bible, 
it  is  evident  that  Jehovah  again  and  again 
called  forth  a  visitation  of  wrath  upon  His 
chcsen  but  stiff-necked  people 

"My  people  have  lorsaken  Me,  the  Foun- 
tain of  Living  Water,  and  have  digged  to 
themselves  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can 
hold  m  water"  Has  not  the  story  of  the 
world  for  the  past  hundred  years,  aye,  for  the 
i»past  300  and  more  years,  been  a  repetition 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel?  Men,  in  pride  of 
mind.  In  self -exaltation.  In  disregard  of  the 
claims  of  the  Creator  and.  In  consequence, 
unmindful  of  the  claims  of  their  neighbor, 
have  striven  not  for  unity  but  have  striven 
tn  competition  and  in  discord  between  na- 
tion and  nation,  between  class  and  class. 
Their  tower  was  earthly  conquest,  and  in- 
justice was  the  instrument  of  attainment. 
What  a  contrast  with  the  purpose  of  the 
first  Pentecost  that  would  have  united  all 
men  cf  all  nations  tn  a  oneness  of  worship 
tov.'ards  God.  and.  tn  the  words  of  the  sover- 
eign Pontiff,  "In  Justice  and  In  charity  to- 
wards cur  neighbor,  of  whatever  land  or  race 
or  color.  In  a  brotherhood  under  God  " 

Certainly  In  the  history  of  the  world  this 
country  has  been  a  chosen  people. 

Have  we  as  a  people  forgotten  this  belief? 
Have  we  been  mindful  of  the  Ideals  and  hopes 
and  promises  of  our  country's  birth  and 
founding,  has  not  too  much  of  America  for- 
gotten the  words  and  the  practice  of  a  Lin- 
coln who  wrote.  "Intor.icated  with  unbroken 
sf^cess.  we  us  a  nation  have  become  too  self- 
sufficient  to  feel  the  necessity  of  redeeming 
and  preserving  grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the 
God  that  made  us  It  behooves  us  then  to 
hu;nb:e  ourselves  before  the  offended  Power, 
to  confess  our  national  sins  and  to  pray  for 
clemency  and   forgiveness." 

St  many  of  the  seventy  and  more  nilllicn 
of  our  fellow  citizens  who  profess  no  Chris- 
tian affiliation  have  any  real  faith  in  God. 
We  recognize  that  despite  the  de-ri-llglonlzing 
of  these  millions,  that  the  voice  of  God 
through  conscience,  that  the  voice  of  God 
through  the  natural  law  cannot  be  completely 
stilled  in  the  rational  soul,  but  where  Is  that 
fal.h  in  God  as  the  Creator,  as  the  some-day 
rewarder  or  punlsher.  as  a  guide  and  control 
of  their  Individual,  of  their  family,  of  their 
national  life? 

During  the  last  Holy  Week  at  a  press  con- 
ference President  Roosevelt  read  to  the  re- 
porters part  of  a  letter  which  he  had  received, 
which  he  said  voiced  his  sentiments:  "No 
matter  what  may  be  the  religious  faith  of 
Indivldtials,  most  Americans  see  In  Calvary's 
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Croes  the  eternal  symbol  that 
quer   darkness,   truth   proves 
error,  life  greater  than  death 
sign  by  which  we  can  conquer 
black    paganism    that    th 
which  we  hold  dear  "     That 
l:ef.  that  is  Cathc  Ic  hope   to  1 
subwrltje      However.  I  wish  I 
ml»i!c    to    second    the    thou? 
Americans  see  In  Calvary? 
symbol,    but    I    cannot    forget 
Truth  Itself  said :  •'Not  all  they 
Lord,  shall  enter  Into  the  Jet 
but  he  who  doth  the  will  cf 
Is  in  Heaven,  he  shall  enter  Int  > 
of  heaven  " 

And  how  fnr  have  we,  as 
to  live  cut  that  unity  of 
the  first  Fenteroft   is  the  or; 
the  continuance  of  the  Holy 
ance.  the  instrument  to  weld 
olic    people    thrcuthcut    the 
tnternitlonal.     spiritual     brct^i 
through  the  Justice  and  char 
men.  to  bind  all  men  with  us 
far  have  we  permitted  the  Ba 
in  thoueht  and  In  irfe  to  infir 
Ideals    and    our    practices,    th 
early  Christians  who  were  Ider^t 
enemies    we.  In  toe  gr<  at  ii 
be   part   and   parrel   cf   the  s 
would  put  God.  if  It  could,  out 

Recall    the    parable    of    Our 
was  a  Judge  In  a  certain  towi 
fear   God    and   did    not    re.'- 
ihere  was  a  certain  widow  in 
she  kept  coming  to  him  sayin 
tlce  agaln.«t    my   adversary  " 
not  for  a  lon»  time      But  aft 
within  himself.  •AlthouKh  1  dt 
nor  even  respect  man.  yet 
bothers  me.  I  will  do  her  lust; 
continual  comlr.c  she  fi' 
The    unjust    Judge.    th(  v. 
fulfilled  his  office,  was  ln>!n  etl 
not    by  charity  or  even   comp  i 
selfishness,  self-interest.  Icve 
and  comfort      How  com  para 
so  many  tn   high   and  lew   p< 
only  thou(?ht   ha.«  been   their 
cla'ss  or  coterie  or  party 
plex    causes   of    this   war.   h'.s 
this  laL-'srz-faire  as  one  of  the 
concluded  this  paraMe      "Yet 
of  Man    comes,    wil".    he  find 
faith  en  the  earth?"    Luke  18 

It  Is  for  us  to  answer  thit 
for   us    to    help   others    answe 
striving    for    victory    to    pretext 
doms.    tho?e    Institutions    wh 
have  !n.«ufflcientiy  prl7ed      We 
to  appreciate  them  only   by 
their  absence  wherever  the 
Reich  ha»  trcd      Ask  the  pec 
run  and  subju(?ated  countries; 
story    from    Norway    to    the 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Aesean 

We    have    a    right    to   expeci 
an  overruling  Providence  ov.ly 
or  Its  preten«*  glv(?9  way  to  fa 
godlessness    and    Indifference 
worship  and  service      Worship 
of  self,  worship  of  untramme: 
Inordinate  cult  of  the  huma 
le.'^s  heinous  than  worship  of 
and   soil   In   our   adversaries. 
and  In  His  providence  1.=  wha 
re3llz?»tion   and   acknow!ed<T 
Insufficiency,  of  our  deper.den 
tor      But  even  such  faith  is 
not  mentorlous  unless 
sion    to    the    law    of    Slnal 
ments   of  God.    with   their 
persona!,  family,  and  nation? 

It  Is  difficult  for  those  w 
and  who  live  It  to  look  out  in 
Intellect  and  find  rational  mr 
fingers  at  the  idea  of  God. 
ar.d  t-ternal  reward  These  d 
u?   wouH  ur;"   a  d'.fTeron''   at 
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the  Alm.ghty  would  make  vocal  their  stUitd 
voices  in  united  cry  to  give  warning  to  the 
godless  But  such  miraculous  laterventlon 
would  almost  annihilate  free  will,  and  God 
wants  from  us.  his  children,  a  ready  faith 
and  a  free  service 

There  are  thln"king  men  and  women  In 
every  country  and  from  every  class  of  the 
population,  lovers  of  their  country,  lovers 
of  humanity,  who  are  seeking  to  anticipate 
the  tremendous,  the  almost  insurmountable 
ta.sks  which  will  face  the  world  when  finally 
pe?.ce  shall  come  whether  by  victory  or  by 
wor!d  prostration  Let  all  be  mindful  that 
there  can  be  no  social  reconstruction,  no 
political  reconstruction,  no  economic  recon- 
struction, no  national  reconstruction,  no 
family  or  Individual  reconstruction:  no  new 
order  that  can  endure,  unless  in  the  words 
of  the  Pontiff.  "Justice  and  Charity  walk 
hand  in  hand  "  And  these  are  the  offspring 
of  faith  in  God  The  process  bp<;ins  not 
with  mass  reformation  but  by  personal  con- 
version 

An  efficacious  faith  will  remain  with  us 
who  have  It.  it  can  come  to  those  who  possess 
It  not.  if  only  In  humility  we  lift  our  minds 
and  hearts  to  Gcd.  admittlig  our  weakness, 
confessing  our  sins.  Imp.'orir.g  His  help  In 
our  Insufficiency   and  defeat 

By  and  through  this  sacrifice  of  the  ma^s. 
the  reenactraent  of  the  Saviour's  death  on 
the  cross,  we  pray  for  those  lovers  cf  our 
ccuntry  who  have  served  her  and  died  for 
her  and  for  us.  for  thoi^e  who  have  gone 
before  us  with  the  sign  cf  faith  and  repose 
In  the  slrep  of  peace 

O  Lord.  Jesus  Christ,  who  In  Thy  m.ercv 
hcareth  the  pruyers  o*  sinr.ers,  pour  forth 
wo  beseech  Thee,  all  gr<^ce  and  blessing 
upon  our  country  and  its  citizens.  We  pray 
In  particular  for  the  President,  for  our  Con- 
gr?ss.  for  all  our  soldiers,  for  all  who  defend 
us  in  ships,  whether  on  the  seas  or  in  the 
sk.es.  for  all  who  are  suffering  the  hardships 
cf  war  We  pray  for  all  who  are  In  prill  cr 
In  danger  Bring  u«  all.  after  the  troubles 
of  this  life.  Into  the  haven  of  peace,  and 
reunite  us  all  together,  forever,  O  dear  Lord. 
In  Tliy  glorious  heavenly  kingdom. 

May  it  be  written  cf  our  belcvtd  country. 
•Tlus  13  the  generation  fc|j^them  that  seek 
him.  of  them  that  seek  tne  face  of  the  God" 
of  Jacob  " 

May  we  be  worthy  to  proclaim  with  the 
psalmist,  "Lift  up  your  gites.  O  ye  princes, 
ani  the  King  of  Glory  shall  enter  in.  Who 
shall  stand  in  His  holy  place?  The  Innocent 
In  hands  and  clean  of  heart,  who  hath  not 
taiien  His  soul  in  vain." 

"Who  Is  this  King  of  Glory?    The  Lord  who 
is   strong   and   mighty,    the   Lord    mighty    in 
ba-.tle.    The  Lord  of  hosts.  He  is  the  King  of 
ilory,"  I 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at  Its 
retent  annual  convention  held  at  Fort 
Worth.    Tex,.    April    22-May    2.    1942, 

ad^ptpd  a  number  of  resolutions  which 


bear  directly  on  the  most  important  Is- 
sues now  confronting  us  as  a  Nation  in 
carrying  on  our  war  efforts.  They  are  so 
timely  and  of  such  far-reaching  impor- 
tance that  I  deem  it  of  sufQcient  impor- 
tance that  they  be  extended  in  the  Con- 
cREssioN.^L  Record,  so  that  they  may  have 
wide  distribution  for  study  and  consid- 
eration. Under  leave  heretofore  granted, 
I  include  the  resolutions  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks,  the  same  being  as  fol'ows. 

Genehal  Federation  of  Women  s  Clubs — 
Resolltions  Adopted  at  Annual  Conven- 
tion. April  27-MAy  2.  1942,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex 

resolutions  adopted  ft  the  BOARD  OF  DIREC- 
TORS, JANUARY  1942,  AND  RATIFIED  BY  CONVEN- 
TION 

Econcmy  for  nondefense  expenditures 

Whereas  the  pressure  for  nonessential  ex- 
penditvires  In  their  aggregate  destroys  any 
possibility  of  bringing  about  a  sound  reason- 
able naticnal  spending  policy:  and 

Whereas  this  emergency  places  upon  every 
American  and  every  organization  a  moral 
reiponsibility  riot  only  for  defense  today  but 
for  security  and  stability  ti  morrow;  and 

Whereas  the  President  bis  seen  the  need 
for  economy  in  the  Federal  Government  by 
reccmmend.nt;  In  his  budget  message  a  sav- 
ings of  $967,000,000:  and  11  Joint  Congres- 
slfmal  Economy  Investigating  Committee  has 
su,;gested  a  savings  of  $1.;.01  000,000  In  its 
initial  report;  and  a  report  on  the  curtail- 
ment of  nondifeiise  expenditures  by  the 
Brookings  In.stitulion  has  recommended  sav- 
ings of  $2,085,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1943: 
Therefore  be  it 

Reiolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  use  its  utn"  ost  Influence  In 
peisuading  our  Government  not  to  appropri- 
ate public  money  tor  any  governmental  ex- 
pen.^es  e;<cept  those  vitally  eFsential  to  de- 
fense or  to  the  legitimate  welfare  of  any  of 
the  States  or  the  Foderal  Government. 


Women's  Army  Auxrtiary  Corps 

WTiereaS  the  members  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration cf  Women's  Clubs  are  of  tlie  opinion 
that  the  burdens  and  sacrifii-es  of  war  should 
be  borne  by  all  citizens  of  the  Nation :  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  ol 
Women's  Clubs  support  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Women's  Army  AuxUiiry  Corps  by  vol- 
untary enrollment  for  service  with  the  Army 
of  the  United  StaUs 


i4id   to  United  Nations 

Resolved.  That  the  Generil  Federation  ol 
Women's  Clubs  pledges  its  support  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  Spates  in  its  policy 
cf  extending  all  possible  aid  to  the  United 
Nations  to  the  end  that  their  ccmmon  war 
elloit  may  Insure  a  final  victory. 

Mandatory  Joint  Income  Tax 
Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  cf 
Women's  Clul^s  oppose  the  enactment  by 
Congress  of  any  law  tending  to  establish  the 
family  as  a  tax  unit,  cr  requiring  husbands 
and  wives  to  file  Joint  returns  for  Federal 
Income-tax  purpose*. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED   IN    19.T6   AND  RZAFTTHMED 
BY  CONVENTIC:* 

Cifii  sertice 
Resolved  That  the  Genen  1  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  convention  assembled  at 
Fort  Worth.  Tex  ,  April-May  1942.  reaffirms  its 
adherence  to  and  pledges  its  continued  sup- 
port of  the  merit  or  Civil  S<'rvlce  sjstem  as 
oppcsed  to  the  patronage  or  spoils  system  In 
appointments  to  public  office. 


'Ar]M:\ii: 

street  and  highicay  traffic 

Whereas  essential  war-time  highway  trans- 
portation and  production  are  vitally  affected 
by  the  efficiency  of  highway  traffic  movement 
and  the  rate  of  traffic  accidents:  and 

Whereas  much  needless  traffic  congestion 
and  many  traffic  accidents  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  application  of  uniform  traffic 
laws:  Therefore  fce  it 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  the  interests  of  effective 
national  wartime  effort  lecommend  to  the 
various  States  the  adoption  of  the  Uniform 
Vehicle  Code,  as  developed  by  the  National 
Conference  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  recommend  to  the  cities  their 
adoption  of  the  model  traffic  ordinances  as 
developed  by  the  National  Conference  en 
Street  and  Highv.ay  Safety. 


NEW    RESOLUTIONS    PRESENTED    TO    AND    ADOPTED 
BY    CONVENTION 

Religious  instruction  in  schools 
V/hereas  the  development  of  character  Is 
the  most  essential  part  of  education  and  re- 
ligion is  the  foundation  for  character  build- 
ing: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  convention  assembled  urge 
all  clubwomen  to  request  school  authorities 
in  their  respective  communities  to  give  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  schools  withcut 
denominational  bias  or  interpretation. 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  cf 
Women's  Clubs  recommend  the  placing  of 
copies  ol  the  Ten  Commandments  on  the 
walls  of  erery  school  rcom.  and  urge  the 
students  to  memorize  the  Psalms  and  other 
scriptures  v.hich  will  influence  the  character 
of  the  pupils  who  have  made  these  scriptures 
a  part  of  their  mental  and  spiritual  fiber. 

Religious  training 

Whereas  religion  Is  the  basis  upon  which 
to  build  character  and  the  home  training  cf 
children  determines  their  future  attitudes 
toward  life  and  their  proper  social  adjust- 
ments:  Therefore   be    it 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  cf 
Women's  Clubs  in  convention  a.-sembled  calls 
upon  the  parents  in  every  American  home  to 
make  religion,  both  by  example  and  precept, 
a  vital  part  of  the  training  of  their  children 
60  that  they  may  ho  fortified  for  courageous 
living  and  that  they,  as  good  citizens,  may 
contribute  largely  to  the  well-being  of  the 
American  Republic. 

Adult  tducation    forums 

Whereas  war  and  post-war  rehabilitation 
demand  careful  study  during  the  emergency 
and  immediately  following;  and 

Whereas  school  and  college  education  should 
be  supplemented  with  .^dult  education  in 
order  to  develop  an  intelligent  public  opinion; 
and 

WTiereas  satisfactory  peace  negotiations  are 
as  essential  as  winning  the  war;  Therefore 
be   It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  advocate  an  intensified  pro- 
gram of  adult  education,  sponsoring  forums 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  subject  material  deal 
with  the  winning  of  the  war;  sccial  and  eco- 
nomic adjustments  for  a  post-war  period;  and 
preparation  of  our  citizens  for  their  responsi- 
bility in  helping  to  eliminate  future  wars. 

Libraries 
Whereas  democracy   in  a  free  society  de- 
pends upon  a  citizenry  qualified  to  base  its 
decision   on  thought  rather  than    on   emo- 
tions;  and 
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Whereas  the  Am.erican  public  library.  Itself 
an  Instrument  of  a  free  society.  Is  playing  a 
major  role  In  the  creation  of  the  Informed 
public  opinion  necessary  in  times  of  emer- 
gency: and 

Whereas  the  women's  clubs  of  America,  hav- 
ing been  responsible  for  the  founding  of 
approximately  85  percent  of  the  Nations 
libraries,  reccgnize  the  contributions  these 
libraries  can  and  should  make  to  the  national 
welfare:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women'ri  Clubs  urge  all  State  federations  and 
local  clvibs  to  maintain  undiminished  their 
support  of  existing  libraries  and  to  encourage 
the  extension  of  library  service  to  those  areas, 
rural  and  urban,  now  lacking  it;  and  that 
they  do  everything  in  their  power  to  encour- 
age the  people  cf  their  communities  to  learn, 
through  the  use  of  their  libraries,  how  they 
can  as  individuals  and  in  groups  make  their 
greatest  contribution  to  winning  the  war  and 
attaining  security  through  world  peace. 


Support  of  education 
Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  continue  its  long-standing 
policy  of  the  support  of  education.  It  is 
committed  to  the  proposition  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  conduct  of  public  education 
is  an  essential  function  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  that  in  the  days  of  war  emer- 
gency as  in  normal  times  the  doors  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  must  be  kept  open  to 
r.!l  American  children  and  youth,  through 
adequate  financial  support  to  schools. 

Women   and  post-uar   peace  councils 

Whereas  women  In  all  nat:ons  are  bear- 
ing their  full  share  of  the  actual  physical 
labors,  harc'shlps,  and  sacrifices  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  anguish  growing  out  of  mecha- 
nized warfare;  and 

Whereas  In  this  present  war  on  civ. Han 
populations,  women  and  little  children  are 
direct  victims;  and 

Whereas  women  as  mothfrs  of  the  race 
recognize  the  need  of  an  organized  world  so- 
ciety to  prevent  future  wars:  Therefore  »>e  it 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  in  meeting  assembled,  re- 
cords itself  in  favor  of  the  inclusion  of  quali- 
fied women  at  the  conference  tables  and  in 
the  United  States'  delegations  at  any  post- 
war peace  councils  which  may  be  held,  and 
pledges  itself  to  organize  public  opinion  to 
that  end.  in  planning  ahead  against  the  day 
when  this  war,  like  all  others,  must  come  to 
an  end. 

Teaching  of  Portuguese  language  and 
Brazilian  history 

Whereas  Brazil  and  the  United  States  are 
the  two  largest  republics  on  the  American 
Continent;    and 

Whereas  the  relations  between  Brazil  and 
the  United  States  since  the  very  beginning  of 
their  national  existence  have  been  tradition- 
ally cordial  and  Brazil  has  repeatedly  shown 
herself  to  be  the  warm  and  sincere  friend  of 
the   United   States;    and 

Whereas  this  traditional  friendship,  if  It  Is 
to  endure  and  grow,  must  be  based  en  a 
greater  reciprocal  understanding  of  the 
peoples  of  the  two  nations:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  ol 
Women's  Clubs,  assembled  in  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.,  hereby  records  its  behef  that  Portu- 
guese should  be  emphasized  as  a  highly  de- 
sirable and  Important  language  In  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  colleges  and  high  schools  of  the 
United  States;  also,  that  courses  on  the  his- 
tory and  civilization  of  Brazil  should  be  made 
available  to  students  In  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  this  country,  and  that  all  c'.ubs 
be  urged  to  add  to  their  programs  study  of 
the  Portuguese  language  and  the  history  of 
Brazil. 
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UNrrT   AND   NATIONAL   DETENSC 

Whereas  the  general  welfare  demands  the 
waging  of  a  successful  war  In  as  sh(  rt  a  time 
as  possible,  and  this  requires  unselfish  devo- 
tion, unified  effort,  and  marked  efficiency  cu 
the  part  of  clt:zcn.  Government,  industry,  and 
labor  alike;  and 

Whereas  adjustments  are  necessary  which 
affect  the  recognized  need  for  consumer  goods 
for  private  use,  the  Justice  of  a  reasonable 
return  on  use  of  capital  and  for  the  exertion 
of  labor;  and 

Whereas  evidences  of  struggle  for  personal 
and  political  advantage,  failure  to  reach  ;.srce- 
ments.  and  a  lack  of  unity  of  determination 
to  make  whatever  effort  and  sacrifice  may  bj 
required  fcr  success  still  i.main;  and 

Whereas  the  result  threatens  serious  delay 
In  producticn  of  war  material,  and  a  lack  ol 
complete  coordination  of  activity  in  wagins 
the  war  for  which  the  public.  Governmeni. 
Industry,  and  labor  alike  must  share  responsi- 
bility: Iherefore  be  it 

Rcsolv.d.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  condemns  selfishness  of  pur- 
pose and  failure  to  cooperate  in  the  pre.^nt 
war  effort  as  unpatriotic  and  dlsastrcus, 
whether  displayed  by  private  citizen,  govern- 
mental agency,  capital,  or  labor,  and  urges  its 
member  clubs  to  foster  a  public  opinion  which 
will  not  tolerate  such  attitudes  and  practices 
during  this  crisis. 

Narcotic  restrictions 

Whereas  the  General  Federation  cf  V/om- 
en's  Clubs  has  been  Instrumental  In  ob- 
taining the  enactment  of  the  Uniform  Nar- 
cotic Drug  Act  (With  amendments  in  some 
casts)  in  40  States.  2  Territories,  and  the 
District  cf  Columbia;    and 

Whereas  conditions  in  a  world  at  war  re- 
quire the  conservation  of  narcotic  drugs  for 
medicinal  purposes  and  the  continuance  and 
Intensification  of  efforts  to  suppress  drug 
addiction  for  the  furtherance  of  tlie  public 
welfare:  Therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  participate  in  securing  addi- 
tional and  amendatory  narcotic  legislation. 
Federal  and  State,  as  Is  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  Us 
advisors  on  narcotics. 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  study  the  problems  of  cure 
and  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts  and  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  solution  of  these 
problems. 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  ol 
Women's  Clubs  actively  supports  efforts  made 
for  the  protection  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
civilian  personnel  against  violations  of  the 
narcotic  drug  laws. 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  cf 
Women's  Clubs  urge  the  eradication  of  aU 
Illegal  growth  of  marihuana  and  endeavor  to 
have  provision  made,  by  State  authcritlers, 
for  facilities  to  carry  out  the  work  of  such 
eradication. 

Indian  welfare 

Whereas  the  General  Federation  of  Women  9 
Clubs  has  participated  actively  in  the  funda- 
mental reform  of  the  Nation's  system  of 
handling  its  wards,  the  American  Indians; 
and 

Whereas  the  General  Federation  of  Women  a 
Clubs  has  followed  the  development  of  new 
objectives  and  policies,  and  the  particular 
emphasis  on  the  Indian  as  an  integral  pait 
of  Western  Hemisphere  solidarity  in  defense: 
Therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  ol 
Women's  Clubs  endorses  the  current  trend  cf 
Indian  Service  administration  In  educational 
methods:  In  public  health  measures,  includ- 
ing an  increasing  utiliiration  of  State,  county, 
and  local  health  agencies;  In  the  protection  cf 
Indian  land  holdings;  in  Indian  charters  cf 
incorporation  as  providing  the  best  tralnins 
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Safrffuttrdtng  forest  rext  rres 
Whereas  the  '  'he  United 

States  are  I'ut  rsent  war 

effort,  to  our  industries,  our  home  life,  our 

modern  «tandart)s  of  llvlnj;.  and  to  post-war 

r»C(>ii»truction;  and 

Whereas  failures  Tc  keep  our 

dantly  and  continuously  produc 

pair  our  modern  st:indards  and 

iF«y  of  life  particularly  In  the 
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2  Sufficient  remedial  action 
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Whereas  in  these  hl.«tory-ma! 
is  all  the  more  necessary   that 
given  m  order  that  our  youth 
abreast  of  developments  which 
our  national  welfare  and  their 
Resolifd.  That  the  General 
Women's  Clubs  recommends  to 
OfBce  of  Education,  the  Nation 
Ass<iciation.     the     American 
Teachers,     and     the    Pros;resslv 
Association  that  the  use  of  radio 
room  be  recognized  and  made  an 
of  the  school  curricula,  under  a 
will  place  control  in  the  hands 
room  teacher,  to  the  end  that 
be  prooerly  guided  in  respect  to 
ing  habits,  and  that  the  selection 
for  classroom  use  be   made  wl 
brlnglntj  to  the  children  an  un 
all  phases  of  radio  broadcasting 
etiucational.  cultural,  social,  newt 
tainment  contributions. 
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MaternU  and  child  tcel 

Whereas  the  war  situation  ha 
unprecedented  need  for  health 
other  social  services  among  mothers 
dreii:   and 

Whereas    funds    now    available]   are    inade- 
quate to  supply  such  serv.ce 

Resclnrd.  That  the  General  J-lcl  rannn  of 
Women  s  Clubs  urges  extensio:  of  i.  ^-^l- 
services  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  ih  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  supports  he  action  of 
the  Bureau  In  seeking  an  mcrea«  in  budget 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Congress  that  it  may  meet  acute  ijeeds  created 
by  a  state  of  war. 
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gaged  In  war  production;  and 
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Whereas  there  is  danger  of  a  vicious  circle 
due  to  scarcity  of  certain  of  these  mate- 
rials and  the  resulting  tendency  to  practice 
selOsh  and  unpauiotic  habits  of  hoarding; 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  danger  of  a  vicious  circle 
of  rising  wage  scales  and  costs  of  living;  and 

Whereas  there  is  danger  that  Just  methods 
of  pro  .ectlng  the  Interests  of  all  will  not  pre- 
vail: 

Resolvtd.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Cluljs  in  convention  assembled  en-, 
dorse  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the  follow- 
ing po;icies:  The  establishment  of  a  system  of 
ration.ng  and  price  contn>l.  placing  a  ceiling 
ou  wai{es:  providing  for  control  of  hoarding; 
and  the  setting  of  reasonable  limitation  on 
war  profits. 
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HON.  LOUIS  J.  C.4P0ZZ0L1 

Of    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

,V  -fiv.  May  25.  1942 

M:  C.\-'OZ70LI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
i-t  .:..:..  .•  .  encouraging  to  all  good 
t)emocrats  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan 
to  see  a  determined  effort  belne  made  to 
restore  peace  and  harmony  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  that  borough. 

The  selection  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Congressman  Michael  J.  Ken- 
nedy, as  head  of  the  party  in  that  borough 
has  met  with  wide  approval.  We  of  the 
Consrr^ss  who  have  been  brought  in  close 
cor.-:'  'Aith  our  colleague  in  the  dis- 
cha;g«  of  our  official  duties  can  attest  to 
his  integrity,  aggressiveness,  and  fairness. 
We  know  him  as  one  who  will  spare  no 
effort  to  bring  about  the  unity  so  neces- 
sary ii"  the  party  is  to  be  permitted  to 
make  worth-while  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  good  government. 

His  experience  in  practical  New  York 
politics  dates  back  to  the  early  days  of 
his  life  when  he  assisted  his  father,  who 
was  a  Democratic  district  captain.  It  in- 
cluded 15  years  as  a  district  captain  and 
9  years  as  a  district  leader.  He  is  now 
serving  his  fourth  year  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  in  this  latter  connection 
has  given  ample  evidence  of  his  far- 
sightedness in  the  handling  of  the  many 
important  problems  which  have  con- 
fronted the  Congress  during  recent  years. 

He  has  repeatedly  stated  that  a  great 
party  may  only  remain  great  if  it  pre- 
sents to  the  voters  candidates  for  public 
office  j.elected  on  the  basis  of  character 
and  ability.  To  this  end  he  is  entitled 
tJ  the  whole-hearted  support  and  co- 
operation of  all  good  Democrats.  There 
should  now  be  no  factions,  no  splits,  no 
misunderstandings.  The  past,  whatever 
it  may  be,  shouJd  be  forgotten  and  an 
effort  made  to  achieve  a  glorious  future. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  New 
York  Times,  in  its  issue  of  May  18.  1942, 
published  the  following  editorial: 

TEMPLE  or  PTACt 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  a  Tam- 
many dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent. 
The   house   has    been   divided   against   Itself 
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and  has  had  little  or  no  spoils  to  divide.  By 
its  own  forwardness  it  has  cut  itself  off  from 
supplies  at  Washington  and  at  Albany; 
and  strangers  possess  its  old  capital,  tlie  City 
Hall.  At  last  Representative  MI'^hael  Joseph 
Kennedy  was  chosen  to  reconcile  the  breth- 
ren estranged. 

Like  the  original  Indian  Taiiunany,  who 
pitched  his  tent  on  the  present  campus  of 
Princeton  and  was  described  by  William  Penu 
as  notable  for  •'suavity  and  a  peaceful  ad- 
dress." Mr.  Kknncdt  still  in  his  right  hand 
carries  au  olive  branch.  Prate  has  been 
made  with  Washington  and  Mirlth  Albany, 
"complfie  harmony  prevails. '  Every  griev- 
ance has  been  settled.  Tammany  turns  its 
face  towatd  the  morning. 

Candidates  to  be  chosen  at  the  fall  election 
"must  be  selected  for  fitness,  character,  and 
ability  ■■  We  greet  with  som«  reservation 
this  reformed  Tammany.  How  many  times 
that  institution  has  been  reoi)ened  under 
new  management.  Of  Mr  Kemnedy  s  good 
Intentions  and  good  faith  there  is  no  doubt. 
But  the  test  of  his  leadership  v.ill  be  Tam- 
many's performance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that,  with  the 
genuine  assistance  of  all  members  of  the 
party.  Congressman  Kennedy  will  suc- 
cessfully meet  the  test  laid  ccwn  in  the 
above  editorial. 
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HON  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>JTATIVE3 
Monday,  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  am 
proud  to  call  attention  to  tlie  attached 
clipping  from  the  Associated  Press  show- 
ing that  Soutli  Dakota  farmers  are  set- 
ting a  mark  for  all  America  to  shoot  at 
in  our  drive  to  win  this  war  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  with  x  complete 
and  lasting  victory  for  our  cause.  Work- 
ing 80  hours  a  week.  South  Dakota  farm- 
ers are  not  asking  for  overtime  bonuses 
and  are  not  striking  for  better  laboring 
conditions — they  are  devo.ing  their 
united  efforts  to  producing  the  biggest 
crop  in  history  to  help  feed  the  armies 
and  the  peoples  of  all  the  United  Nations. 

Simple  justice  dictates.  M  •.  Speaker, 
that  these  farmers  and  their  patriotic 
companions  throughout  the  Republic 
should  be  entitled  to  parity  prices  for 
the  foodstuffs  they  will  produce  as  a 
result  of  this  hard  and  sastained  labor. 
Parity  prices  simply  mean  that  the  farm- 
er shall  be  paid  on  an  equi  able  basis 
with  the  laborer  of  the  East  and  his  divi- 
dend-receiving employer;  parity  prices 
simply  mean  that  the  farmers  dollar 
should  buy  as  much  on  the  ma;-ts  of  trade 
as  the  city  dweller's  dollar  v.Mll  buy  in 
terms  of  products  of  the  farm.  Parity 
prices  do  not  stimulate  inflation.  Parity 
prices  prevent,  if  you  please,  the  evils  of 
inflation  because  they  keep  m  balance 
the  purchasing  power  and  price  levels 
of  capital,  labor,  and  agriculture. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  base  pay  of  American  enlisted  men 
should  be  $52  per  month.  I  so  voted 
when  we  had  the  pay-incresse  bill  for 
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our  armed  forces  before  us  and  I  .^hall 
so  vote  when  the  bill  comes  back  from 
conference. 

However,  it  is  reported  in  the  news- 
papers that  the  administration  majority 
will  reduce  this  pay  scale  down  to  $42 
recommended  by  the  ether  body  with  its 
overwhelming  and  obedient  administra- 
tion majority.  This  scarcely  seems  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  same  ad- 
ministration is  recommending  that  time 
and  a  half  for  all  hours  over  40  per  week 
be  paid  to  all  Government  workers  in  the 
de.sk  and  office  jobs  of  Washington  who 
draw  less  than  $3,800  per  year  in  sal- 
ariri.  It  seems  strikingly  strange  that 
anybody  wculd  in  one  breath  oppose  pay- 
ing the  flchting  forces  of  America  a  base 
pay  of  $50  per  month  and  at  the  same 
time  recommend  an  increase  to  the  non- 
fighiing  employees  of  the  Government  so 
that  they  receive  time  and  a  half  for  any 
service  rendeicd  beyond  40  hours  a  week. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  punch  no  time 
clocks  and  receive  no  overtime  allow- 
ances; they  do  not  request  such  treat- 
ment and  the  Government  does  not  offer 
It.  But  if  it  is  to  recommend  preferen- 
tial treatment  for  Government  workers 
In  the  security  of  comfortable  offices,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  should  not  oppose  equitable 
treatment  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  are  meeting  the  enemy  and  fighting 
the  battles  of  this  Republic.  By  the  same 
token,  a  Government  which  proposes  to 
pay  time  and  a  half  to  salaried  office 
workers  whose  income  is  guaranteed 
should  certainly  not  oppose  parity  prices 
for  farmers  whose  income  is  speculative 
and  whose  hours  of  labor  are  twice  as 
long  as  those  who  serve  the  Government. 
It  is  no  more  than  simple  justice.  I  say, 
to  give  those  who  work  and  earn  and  pay 
the  taxes  an  equitable  income  so  that 
those  paid  by  the  taxes  v,'e  collect  can 
continue  to  serve  a  free  and  happy 
people." 

The  following  Associated  Press  story 
illustrates  the  moral  of  these  remarks. 

FARMERS     WORK     LONGER     HOURIi — AVERAGE     13.S 
HOURS  PER  DAY   IN   SOUTH   D.VKOTA 

South  Dakota  farmers  and  their  help  are 
working  longer  hours  than  almost  any  other 
rural  workers  in  the  whole  country  to  pro- 
duce their  share  of  the  l.'irf'e  volume  of  agri- 
cultural products  necessary  to  win  the  war. 

And  the  women  folk  are  working  alongside 
the  mm,  with  a  total  result.  Ralph  Wood- 
ruff, statistician  with  the  State  crop  and 
livestock  reporting  ser\lce.  said  today,  that 
South  Dakota  "will  probably  produce  more 
this  yenr  than  for  many  years,  in  spite  of 
un  increasingly  smaller  supply  of  farm  labor." 

13.5   HOtmS  A  DAY 

Woodruff  gave  this  report,  based  on  a  May  1 
survey  by  his  office: 

"Farm  operators  are  v;orking  on  an  average 
of  13  5  hours  per  day.  while  their  hired  men 
are  working  on  an  average  of  12  2  hours  per 
day.  South  Dakota  hired  farm  workers  are 
working  longer  hours  than  in  any  other  State 
in  the  United  States,  while  only  in  North 
Dakota  are  farm  operators  working  longer 
hours  than  in  South  Dakota." 

As  of  April  1.  Woodruff  said,  17  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  farm  workers  were 
women,  "which  shows  the  farmers  in  part 
are  depending  on  women  to  lake  the  place 
of  the  men  who  have  Ifft  for  the  armed  forces 
or  the  factory."  He  added  that  farmers  have 
also  found  that  by  pooling  their  labor  and 
power  machinery  they  are  able  to  accom- 
plish more  than  was  thought  possible. 


Eiiimates  indicate  South  Dakcla  fiimie'-s 
are  attempting  an  ambitious  program.  Wood- 
rtiff  said,  including  intentions  to  plant  total 
crop  acreage  3  percent  larger  than  last  year. 

Farmers  expected  to  secure  50  percent  of 
the  additional  workers  hired  in  May  from 
nearby  larni^.  40  percent  from  nojuby  towns, 
and  10  percent  from  other  localities,  the 
survey  showed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON   GEORGE  J.  B.MES 

■     \         .HUSETT- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^TTES 
Monday,  May  25,  1942 

Mr.  r.AIKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  major  issues  demand  serious 
study  of  all  facts,  and  I  ask  the  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  following 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Petroleum  Industry  War  Council.  To 
those  who  have  followed  closely  the  con- 
troversial discussions  about  the  rationing 
of  gas  and  oil,  the  careful  analysis  and 
conclusions  of  the  council  are  construc- 
tive and  informative  and  give  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  situation  which  has  so 
stirred  our  Eastern  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Petroleum  Industry  War  Council. 

Washt7igton.  D  C,  May  22,  1942. 
Hon.  George  J.  Bates. 

House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  B.\tes:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  16  enclosing 
an  editorial  from  one  of  your  home  papers. 

It  IS  unfortunate  there  has  been  so  much 
confusion  created  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
relative  to  the  existing  shortage  ol  petroleum 
and  products  on  the  Athmtic  seaboard.  With 
the  newspaper  publicity  given  the  President's 
action  last  Monday  nnd  tne  congressional 
committee  hearings  this  week.  Including  cov- 
erage of  the  statements  made  by  the  officials 
of  the  Government  agencies  who  iippeared  at 
these  hearings,  it  would  seem  that  no  doubt 
should  remain  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
east  coast  problem. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  for  the  man  on  the 
street  to  visualize  what  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  pa.'5t  12  months.  Petroleum  picd- 
ucts  have  become  as  essential  a  part  of 
everyday  life  as  water  and  light  in  the  home, 
and  the  continued  ample  supply  t^ken  for 
granted  the  same  as  salt  on  the  table.  With 
the  thous.Tnds  of  dealer  outlets  and  mlll'ons 
of  consumers,  the  petroleum  Industry  has 
been  geared  to,  and  in  fact,  has  educated  the 
public  to  expect,  continuous  ample  supply. 
To  accomplish  this,  with  the  seasonal  varia- 
tion in  the  consumption  of  gasoline  In  the 
summer  versus  fuel  and  heating  oils  in  the 
winter,  the  stock  position  is  und?r  constant 
study,  and  inventories  are  built  up  normally 
during  the  slack  season  to  carry  over  the  peak 
periods  when  transportation  facilities  are  in- 
sufficient to  supply  current  demands. 

To  this  end  the  industry  has  ahvays  carried 
large  inventories  at  refineries,  terminals,  and 
bulk  plants,  so  large  as  to  frequently  invoke 
criticism  in  times  past.  It  is  therefore, 
difficult  for  one  not  familiar  with  the  ramifi- 
cations of  such  a  business  to  viiiualise  how- 
there  may  be  an  impending  shortage  when 
published  reports  indicate  miUioiiS  of  barrels 
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in  storage  m  a  given  ar.'a  The  laci  .!i.il 
such  a  figure  includes  unavailable  working 
stocks,  oil  in  lines,  and  is  in  thousands  of 
tanks  spread  over  hundreds  of  communities, 
cannot  be  visualized.  Mcit  important,  how- 
ever, that  portion  that  is  available  Icr  mar- 
ket is  not  always  in  the  proper  locatlcn  and 
In  times  like  these,  when  current  demai.d  for 
essential  purposes  greatly  excteds  the  m."\xl- 
mum  quantity  that  can  be  moved  'nto  the 
territory  by  available  meaiw  of  uansporta- 
tion.  such  inventories  would  quickly  be  dis- 
sipated unless  some  restriction  on  less  essen- 
tial business  were  put  into  eflect. 

It    was,   therefore,   quite    apparent    to    the 
petroleum  industry  and  to  the  Offlce  of  Petro- 
leum Coordinator  last  spring,  when  tankers 
normally    supplying     the     east     coast    were 
transferred  to  the  shuttle  service,  that  either 
alternate   meUicds  of   transportation    would 
have  to  be   provided  or  consumption   wo\ild 
have  to  be  restricted  accordingly.     The  con- 
version of  industries  to  the  manufacture  of 
war  materials  had.  of  course,  not  commenced, 
but  there  had  been  a  tremendous  increase  in 
defense  industries  using  large  quantities  of 
petroleum  products      The  Industry,  recof^niz- 
ing  the  problem.  Immediately  organized  the 
National  Defense  Pipe  Line  Co   to  finance  and 
operate  a  24-inch  line  from  east  Texas  to  the 
New  York  harbor  area.    This  project  had  the 
support  of  the  Petroleum   Coordinator,    but 
that  office  was  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary 
steel.     In  the  meantime  every  effort  was  made 
to  makte  the  maximum  use  of  available  tank 
Ciirs    ard    to    reduce    the    nonessential    c:'>n- 
sumptlon  of  motor  fuel  in  order  to  offset  the 
transportation  lost. 

With  the  large  Inventories,  the  detail?  of 
which  were  released  and  published  currently, 
the  public  and.  in  fact,  a  lot  of  people  in 
Washington  were  not  aware  of  the  dangers 
Just  ahead.  Fortunately  for  the  people  on 
the  east  coast  Ia.n  winter  Instead  of  having 
to  supply  additional  tankers  to  the  shuttle 
service,  Great  Brltalti  found  it  possible  to 
return  some  40  of  the  ve'^sels  previously  in 
this  service.  Th!s  temporarily  averted  the 
shortage  and  confirmed  the  opinions  of  thoie 
not  fully  Informed. 

In  view  of  the  happenings  cf  last  year.  It 
Is  not  difficult  to  see  how  some  people  are 
today  skeptical  as  to  the  actual  conditions. 
The  fact  remains  there  is  a  definite  and  most 
serious  shortage.  Fuel  oil  and  heating  oil  In- 
ventories have  been  down  to  a  matter  of  a 
few  days'  supply  for  some  time  past.  Only 
by  herculean  efforts  and  extreme  sacnflCfes 
by  the  Industry  have  sufficient  quantities  of 
fuel  oil  been  moved  to  keep  the  war  industry 
plants  operating.  Fuel  oil  today  is  being 
shipped  by  tank  car  to  the  east  coast  area  ard 
Into  the  New  England  States  at  a  loss  of  11 
a  barrel  to  the  industry. 

At  the  request  of  the  Petroleum  Coordi- 
nator, the  industry  Is  using  available  tank 
cars  to  ship  in  crude  oil  to  keep  the  east 
coast  refineries  producing  ICO-cctane,  tolu- 
ene, and  other  essential  war  products.  The 
cnly  new  supply  of  gasoline  tn  the  Atlantic 
seafccard  today  is  the  pips-line  movements 
In  the  S;iUthern  States,  plus  the  gasoline 
being  produced  in  the  east  coast  refineries 
incidental  to  the  prcductlon  of  war  products. 
Motor  fuel  must  be  supplied  for  transporta- 
tion of  war  workers  and  ether  e.'^sential  Hises. 
As  to  the  comment  that  even  after  the 
33 'i  percent  cut  in  service-station  deliveries 
seme  stations  still  hzd  gasoline,  this  Is  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  patriotic  cooperation 
of  the  motoring  pub-lc.  In  certain  areas. 
however,  where  there  Is  a  concentration  of 
war  activities,  there  was  Insufficient  gasoline 
available,  and  stations  were  dry. 

The  point  must  not  be  overlooked,  the  in- 
dustry has  for  many  years  been  operating  on 
a  gaMillne  economy,  but  suddenly  finds  it 
necessary  to  convert  to  a  fuel-oil  economy  in 
cooperation  with  the  war  program  With  the 
thousands  of  dealer  outlets  ai)..   :    :  :  cd   oil 
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•vallable  to  supply  the  tota  requirements 
the  most  essental  must  be  taken  cure  of 
llrst. 

Normally,  the  Atlant;r   c  i   •    ^   ites  con- 
•ume    in     the    nclghlxirhC'    ;  !  *-''"0  OOO- 

1  700  000  barrels  of  petrolei;:;  -  daily. 

As  you  have  observed  from  ■  i  -  >  rt  of 
our  Petroleum  Economics  C  iriihiiu*  It  Is 
estimated  the  minimum  es«pntlal  require- 
ment Is  1.265  000  barrels  per  day  Against 
th:?*   current  receiptj"  bv  thf  cmbmed  use  of 
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figures  for  the 
of  this  Infor- 
the  request  of 


tinuini?  publication  of  weekly 

east   coast      The    publication 

mallon  was  discontinued  at 

the  Committee  on  War   Infcijmatlon  in  line 

With    exi-sting    regulations    tl:at    nothing    of 

value  to  the  enemy  shall  be  f:ublished 

It  might  also  be  well  ^  pci  it  cut  that  the 
east  coast  is  not  being  discriminated  against. 
At  meetings  of  this  council  md  the  several 
meetings  of  the  general  committees  repre- 
renting  the  Industry  east  of  tpe  Rcckies  held 
during  the  past  90  days  the 
continuously  stressed  that  tHts  is  a  war  In- 
volving the  entire  United  States,  and  no 
particular  area  shculd  sufTer 
tlon  to  another  If  It  can  be 
trary  to  what  Mr  Randall  states.  Oregon  and 
Washington,  which  ncrmally  icceives  its  sup- 
ply by  bunker,  has  been  cur^Ued  the  same 
as  the  east  coast. 

In  a  statemrnt  Issued  by  Rhlph  K    Davies. 
Deputy  Petroleum  Coordinate  r.  he  said  that 
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er  It  be  the  east  coast.  South 

ada.    or   elsewhere    would    be 

The  larger  part  of  the  natiomil  tank  car  fleet 

are  ncrm.Tlly  u-ed  In  the  Midnvcstern  States 

3ret  some  50  percent  of  these  csrs  have  already 

been  taken  away  and  are  now 

products  to  the  Atlantic  c^i'.^p'H 

tlon    there'has   recentl  ■ 

Joint  Tank  Car  Committee  to 

and  3.  which  has  been  author 

thing  and  everything  possible 

use  of  cars   In   the  Central    and  Gulf   Coast 

S*ates.    Including    the    direction    that    some 

14  000  or  15.000  additional  ct\rs 

out  oT  such  service  for  use  in 


leum  and  products  to  the  ar-a  of  shortage 
This    obviously    may    presen^li' 
necessity   of    rationing    In    t 
result    of    reduced    transpori'. 
available  regardless  of  anv   anion    tak^^n 
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request  was  made  to  discontiiiue  publication 

of  weekly  data  for  the  east  cotst.  stocks  were 

being  drawn  down  at  the  rate 

000   barrels         <    •"«   for  sev 

ceding 

With  thp  eSortg  under  w^y 
sufficient  additional  tacilltie 
available  to  provide  for 
quirements  Thl«  must  Incite 
quiinttty  to  build  up  the  p  esent  depleted 
inventories  of  fuel  oil  and  heating  oil  if  the 
pu*jlic  18  not  to  suffer  seven  ly  this  winter 
After  providing  for  the  requi  ements  of  war 
and  defense  industries.  Incluc  nig  motor  fuel 
for  necessary  transportation  of  war  workers 
It  la  the  case  of  choosing  tx  tween  gasoline 
for  pleasure  motoring  or  oil  fo  home  heating 
and  it  is  not  known  now  how  successful  the 
Indui^try  will  be  In  adequatel  r  providing  for 
the  latter  requirement  this  wi  iter 

It  might  be  well  to  point  o  it  that  neither 
the  petroleum  indu-try  nor  the  Petroleum 
Coordinator  bad  anything  to  (io  with  diicon 
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Gasoline  Rationing 


REMARKS 


HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25,  1942 

^T  CHPNiWPTH  y.:\  Speaker,  a 
paralyzing  [ear  is  gripping  our  people 
of  the  Western  States  in  regard  to  the 
contemplated  gasoline-rationing  pro- 
gram. I  have  been  receiving  wires  from 
my  constituents  in  Colorado  asking 
whether  there  was  any  reality  to  these 
rumors,  or  whether  it  was  just  news- 
paper talk.  The  idea  of  rationing  gaso- 
line in  States  where  there  is  no  shortage, 
or  any  threatened  shortage,  is  so  silly 
and  absurd  that  it  taxes  the  credulity 
of  our  citizens. 

The  argument  is  made  that  such  a 
rationing  program  is  necessary  in  order 
to  save  tires.  There  ca*-  be  no  logic  to 
such  a  contention.  Our  people  realize 
that  when  their  present  tires  are  worn 
out  that  there  will  be  no  more  available 
for  the  duration.  They  are  not  asking 
for  any  favors.  They  want  to  make  any 
sacrifice  necessary  to  help  win  the  war. 
They  fail  to  see  where  they  are  making 
any  contribution  to  cur  war  efTort  by 
being  compelled  to  jack  up  their  cars, 
even  though  they  have  suCBcient  rubber 
to  last  for  a  few  months  longer. 

In  many  of  our  western  communities 
our  whole  economic  system  is  built  up 
around  the  use  of  automobiles  and 
trucks.  Plans  for  the  use  of  motor  equip- 
ment during  the  summer  months  just 
ahead  have  already  been  made.  Tires 
will  deteriorate  more  rapidly  when  un- 
u.sed  than  when  on  the  road,  so  there  is 
no  saving  so  far  as  rubber  is  concerned. 
Just  what  is  the  motive  back  of  this  fan- 
tastic scheme?  I  think  Congress  has  a 
right  to  know,  and  people  back  home  are 
beginning  to  wonder  if  we  do  not  have 
some  responsibility  in  putting  a  rest  to 
these  disquieting  rumors  emanating 
from  various  agencies. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
desire  to  include  an  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  Star-Journal  of  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  as  follows: 

GASOUNE    RATIONING    IN    WEST   DOES    NOT    APPEAR 
TO    BE    NXCESS.^RY 

Indications  from  Washington  appear  to  be 
that  gasoline  rationing  Is  being  seriously  con- 
sidered for  the  entire  Nation  It  Is  already 
effective  In  the  Eastern  Atlantic  States  and 
will  be  in  Washington  and  Oregon  very  soon. 

The  real  reason  for  the  rationing  In  those 
areas  Is  due  to  the  transportation  problem. 
Most  of  the  oil  and  gas  that  serves  these  areas 
coes  by  tanker  from  Gulf  ports.  Tankers  are 
at  a  premium  now.  and  the  railroads  evidently 
have  not  been  able  to  furnish  sufficient  equip- 
ment to  replace  the  tankers  lost  and  those 
which  have  been  diverted  to  other  routes. 

But  In  the  Midwest  there  seems  to  be  little 
reason  for  the  rationing.  Most  of  the  oil  and 
gas  that  comes  to  Colorado  comes  In  trucks 
and  not  In  equipment  that  can  be  tised  for 
..  l:;  from  the  South  to  the  North  to  serve 
:.':\f'  A 'lar. tic  rcast. 

D.  u;:  -  .;i  the  West  are  far  greater  than 
't.     ->  ..'.  ■....-:■  E.\jt  seem  to  realize. 

Oi.e  if  ;:.t-  principal  reasons  for  extending 
t;  e  rationing  throughout  the  country  Is  said 
u  be  to  force  conservation  of  tires.    Certain 


Washington  and  Army  officials  have  said  that 
the  country  Is  driving  Itself  Dut  of  rubber. 
It  was  stated  last  winter  that  here  was  suffi- 
cient rubber  on  cars  to  run  them  for  2  years 
and  that  did  not  Include  the  cirs  In  used-car 
lots  or  the  tires  which  were  bought  by  con- 
sumers prior  to  the  freezing  order  in  De- 
cember. 

We  believe  that  those  who  are  talking  so 
strongly  about  gasoline  rationing  throughout 
the  country  should  be  made  to  wait  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  get  all  of  the  facts  and 
data  before  rash  steps  are  tal.en  which  will 
cause  a  greater  disruption  tha.i  It  has  In  the 
East. 

The  reason  for  rationing  In  ihe  East  was  to 
cons??ye  gasoline  and  oil.  But  now  the  rea- 
son put  forth  for  rationing  In  the  rest  of  the 
country  Is  to  force  conservation  of  tires  The 
two  reasons  don't  fit  together.  We  want  to 
know  more  about  It  and  also  a  chance  to  be 
heard  as  to  the  problems  Lavolved  before 
anything  is  done. 

Buy  war  bonds  and  stamps. 


Veniorial    Day 

EXTENSION  OF  RE.VIARIiS 
or 

slO?;.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  inserting  a  little  verse,  or, 
rather,  a  rhyme  which  I  pjt  together  a 
few  years  ago  to  express  rry  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  Memorial  Day.  It  is  probably 
very  bad  as  poetry,  but  il  expre.sses  a 
feeling  that  comes  to  many  around  Me- 
motial  Day  in  wartime. 

MEMORIAL  DAT 

Would  you  honor  the  dead?    Not  what  you 
bring. 

Not   the   flags,   nor   the  fl<  wers,   nor   the 
wreaths  you  bear. 
They  cannot  hear  your  salutes  as  they  ring. 

These  are  for  you  who  are    Istenlng  there. 
Not  what  you  bring  to  t^  e  cr(.£ses  today. 

Not  the  sweet  flowers  so  ter.derly  spread. 
Comrades,  It's  what  you  carry  away. 

That  brings  real  honor  to  these,  the  dead. 

"I  must  do  for  two"— let  It  sir  k  deep. 
In  your  heart  as  you  stand  near  the  ground 

where  they  sleep. 
As  you  see  those  they  left  l>ehlnd  silently 
weep. 
"I  must  do  for  two" — ^that's  i.he  pledge  you 
must  keep. 

"I  must  do  for  Jim  lying  under  that  tree. 
Who  stopped  the  bullet  Interded  for  me. 
I  must  do  for  Al  who  crashe<l  from  the  sky. 
Flying  the  plane  that  I  was  tj  fly. 
I  must  do  for  Hap  who  died  of  my  flu. 
Each  died  for  me— I  must  live  for  two." 


"They  gave  all  they  had  for  n: 
Just  one  life — that's  all  tha 
In  courage,  self-sacrifice.  I'll 
Then  do  better— for  thenr 
live 
Life's   sweet,    but   It's   hard- 
they  gave, 
I  have  the  hardness  for  bo' 
I  must  give  to  the  country  th 
Double  devotion  to  keep  h 

"I  must  do  for  two" — let  It  sli 
In  your  heart  as  you  stand  n 

where  they  sleep. 
For  not  what  you  bring  but 

keep. 
Does  honor  to  those  who  He 


e  and  the  rest, 
1 1  have  to  give, 
do  my  best, 
— for  I   get  to 

-the   sweetness 

h  to  er-dure. 
?y  died  to  save, 
er  secure." 

ik  deep, 

ear  the  ground 

th.s  '.iittt  you 

here  asleep. 
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Letter  from  a  Former  Member 


EXTENSION   C'V 


MARKS 


HGN.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CALiroENIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  courtesy  and  act  of  fair 
play  to  a  former  Member  of  the  House, 
Thomas  R.  Amlie,  I  am,  at  his  request, 
asking  permissicn  that  the  following  let- 
ter from  him  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  Aml.e's  letter  is,  as  will  be  seen,  a 
refutation  of  charges  of  communism 
against  himself  and  others.  As  such  it 
speaks  for  itself. 

In  asking  this  permission,  however,  I 
want  to  state  specifically  that  my  action 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  endorsing  or 
in  any  way  associating  myself  with  at- 
tempts by  the  organization  in  question 
to  defeat  Members  of  Congress  nor  as 
an  agreement  on  my  part  with  the  esti- 
mate of  certain  Members  made  by  it. 
My  experience  in  the  House  has  taught 
me  to  respect  and  value  worthy  quali- 
ties of  character  in  other  Members — 
even  though  I  may  disagree  with  them 
quite  completely  on  public  questions. 

Unton  for  Democratic  Action. 
Waxh-ngtcn.  D.  C  May  21.  1942. 
Hen.   jERrY   VcoHHis, 

Representative  in  Congress, 

Washington.   D    C. 

De.\r  Congressman  :  The  dally  Congres- 
sional Record  for  May  19.  1942,  contains  an 
extension  of  remarks  by  Representative  Hoff- 
man, of  Michigan,  in  which  Is  included  In  full 
an  article  by  Chesly  Manly,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  on  May  16.  as 
well  as  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  the  same 
date. 

This  articles  Is  an  attack  on  the  analysis 
of  the  present  Congress  publislicd  by  the  New 
Republic  in  cooperation  with  the  Union  for 
Democratic  Action  Any  individual,  organi- 
zation, or  newspaper  has  the  rii^ht  to  disagree 
with  that  analysifi  and  to  criticize  It  vigor- 
ously 

This  article,  however.  Includes  charges  of 
communism  against  the  Union  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  wh'.ch  are  completely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  facts  and  should  not  go  un- 
answered. 

According  to  this  article,  the  officers  of  the 
Union  for  Demccratic  Action  pre  "all  wcll- 
know^n  fellow  travelers  t  r  the  Communists." 
In  another  article  Inserted  In  the  same  ex- 
tension of  remarks,  written  by  Arthur  Sears 
Henning.  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  appears  the 
charge  that  the  Union  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion is  "affiliated  v.'ith  Communist  Front 
organizations." 

In  view  of  these  chaiges.  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  reception  accorded  these  Union  for 
Democratic  Action  officials  by  the  Communist 
Dally  Worker  when  the  formation  of  this 
organization  was  announced  in  April  1941 
At  that  time  the  Daily  Worker,  official  organ 
of  the  Com.munist  Party,  editorialized. 
"Linked  with  the  Government,  tied  to  the 
war  machine,  and  faithful  to  capital,  they 
are  a  menace  to  the  labor  movement  and  to 
peace.  They  come  bearing  the  poison  of  the 
Imperialist  slaughter.  The  wor'/cing  class  and 
the  American  people  must  shun  them  as  the 
fifth  column  of  Wall  Street  Empire  " 

At  the  same  time  the  New  York  Times, 
hardly  a  Ccmmunist  organ,  said  editorially, 
"The  point  Is  that  the  published  program 
Indicates  a  clean  break  with  foreign  ideologies 


and  a  determination  to  deal  with  American 
problems  in  the  spirit  of  demcKratlc  insti- 
tutions. This  way  lie  fruitful  discussion, 
progress  by  adjustment  and  compromise,  and 
unity  in  essentials." 

Lest  It  be  felt  that  the  Union  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  disagreed  with  the  Communist 
only  so  long  as  Soviet  Russia  was  linked  to 
Nazi  Germany.  It  is  pertinent  to  point  out 
that  the  first  lelease  issued  by  the  Union  for 
Democratic  Action  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Nazi-Soviet  war  began  as  follows:  "Warning 
against  Communist  attempts  to  penetrate 
the  American  liberal  and  labor  irovement  as 
a  result  of  the  Nazi-Soviet  war,  the  Union  for 
Democratic  Action,  at  a  spvciiil  executive 
committee  meeting  yesterday,  nevertheless 
called  upon  the  American  Government  to  give 
every  possible  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  Russia  In  cooperation  with  the  Brit- 
ish." Later  In  the  same  statemer.t  the  Union 
for  Democratic  Action  insisted  that  the  "for- 
eign policy  which  the  new  situation  requires 
must  not  persuade  us  to  relax  cur  vigilance 
against  Communist  penetration  into  the  lib- 
eral and  labor  movement." 

Suts?quently  on  m^ny  occasions  the  Union 
for  Democratic  Action  reiterated  these  warn- 
ings. Its  organizational  bulletin  ol  August 
1941  carried  an  article  by  its  chairman.  Dr. 
Relnhold  Nlebuhr.  on  the  dandier  of  Com- 
munist penetration  into  liberal  ranks.  The 
following  issue  of  the  bulletin  included  an 
article  by  its  executive  secretary  James  Loeb. 
Jr.,  on  the  attempts  ol  the  Communists  to 
organize  a  new  front  organization  in  Chicago, 
the  home  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  foregoing  citations  should  be  sufficient 
to  prove  to  any  honest  American  that  the 
Union  for  Democratic  Action  Is  a  liberal 
American  organization,  unashamed  of  Itfi 
liberalism  and  proud  of  Its  ptlnclplcd  re- 
fusal to  have  any  dealings  with  any  American 
whose  first  loyalty  Is  not  to  the  I.  nlted  States 
Government. 

But  more  s^erlous  than  the  charges  of  the 
Tribune  themselves  Is  the  quotation  cited, 
which  purports  to  be  from  the  Communist  ac- 
tivities file  of  the  United  States  State  De- 
partment. This  five-paragraph  quotation 
not  only  accuses  the  tJnion  for  Democratic 
Action  members  of  communism  but  men- 
tions eight  officials  as  being  typlc.il  of  the  en- 
tire membership.  Of  the  eight  mentioned, 
five  are  members  of  the  Union  for  Democrat.c 
Action  board  of  directors:  Dr  R^inhcld  Nle- 
buhr, chairman;  Dr.  Frank  Kingdcn,  presi- 
dent; Dr.  John  L  Childs.  vice  chairman;  Freda 
Klrchwey;  and  A.  Philip  Randolph  Illustra- 
tive of  the  truth  of  these  charges  are  two  iso- 
lated facts:  Professor  Childs  resigned  from 
the  New  York  College  Teachers  Union  in  1938 
after  charging  the  union  with  being  domi- 
nated by  Communists,  and  his  resignation  led 
cftrectly  to  the  ouster  from  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers  of  three  New  York  locals; 
and  Mr.  Randolph,  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  resigned  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Negro  Congress 
with  s.milar  public  charges. 

Upon  being  shown  the  second  Tribune 
article  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  as- 
serted that  he  had  prepared  the  first  denial, 
and  that  it  was  a  complete  denial.  He 
added  that  the  Tribune  would  clearly  con- 
tinue, however  strongly  the  denial  was 
worded,  to  treat  it  as  an  evasion  and  not  u 
denial 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith, 
whose  ambitions  I  think  we  all  understand, 
nominated  his  own  hall  of  fame — "a  partial 
list  of  fearless  Americans":  This  list  Included 
the  followlrg  editors  and  publlchers: 
Rcbert  R.  McCcrmlck.  of  the  Chicr.go 
Tribune:  Father  Charles  E.  Coughlin.  of  Roy£;l 
Oak.  Mich.;  Gerald  B.  Winrod.  of  Wichita, 
Kans.:  Eleanor  Patterson,  publisher.  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald;  Joseph  M.  Patterson, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Dally  New?; 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  and  the  editors 
of  the   Brooklyn  Tablet.      I  think  that  Mr. 


Smith  has  made  hts  choice  with  great  dis- 
cernment, only  I  think  that  it  would  b« 
more  appropriate  to  say  that  they  are  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  newspajjers  that 
might  be  termed  "the  Rising  Sun  Newspapers 
Syndicate." 

This  whole  situation  presents  a  problem 
that  should  be  of  real  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans Interested  In  the  tiuih  The  tdltors  of 
the  Tribune  apparently  recognize  that  they 
no  longer  have  any  reputation  for  integrity, 
so  they  seek  to  pass  off  their  own  material 
as  coming  from  the  fUes  of  Government  de- 
partments. If  the  State  Department's  denial 
is  accurate.  Is  there  then  no  way  of  prevent- 
ing a  newspaper  reporter  from  using  the 
authority  of  the  Slate  Department's  name  in 
connection  with  the  publication  of  a  non- 
existent document?  If  the  State  Depart- 
ment's denial  Is  Inaccurate  and  the  Tribune 
report  Is  correct,  how  did  the  document  get 
Into  the  State  Department?  And.  even  more 
serious,  where  Is  the  leak  from  the  Stata 
Department  to  the  same  newspaper,  indeed 
the  same  reporter,  who,  less  than  a  week  i>e- 
fore  Pearl  Hartjpr,  gave  to  Hitler  and  the 
Japanese  the  most  secret  plans  of  our  Army 
and  Navy? 

These  are  questions  that  demand  answers. 
The  Union  for  Democratic  Action  Intends  to 
find  the  answers.  Furthermore,  It  intends 
to  follow  the  path  of  legitimate  American 
liberalism,  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  our  people  are  based 
on  a  democracy  which  Is  in  every  sense  liberal 
and  progressive.  Without  such  a  promise  we 
cannot  hope  to  win  the  war  against  fascism, 
or  secure  a  lasting  peace  after  military 
victory. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  R   Amlie, 

Director.  Washington  Bureau  o/  the 
Union  for  Democratic  Action. 


National  Ga.so!ine  Rationmi; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  LYLEH.  BOREN 

OF    OKLAHOl. 

»     IN  TAE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25,  1942 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
tain rises  on  another  act  in  the  tragic 
farce  of  bureaucratic  folly.  This  time 
Dr.  Quack  proposes  Nation-wide  gasoline 
rationing.  The  most  chari'iable  thing  I 
can  say  about  the  proposed  Nation-wide 
rationing  of  gasoline  is  that  it  is  asinine. 
Dr.  Quack  says  there  is  a  shortage  of 
rubber,  so  close  down  the  production  of 
petroleum.  He  might  as  w?ll  have  said 
there  is  a  shortage  of  steel,  so  close  down 
the  coal  mines.  He  might  as  well  have 
said  there  is  a  shortage  of  ."^hips,  so  tear 
up  all  of  the  railroads.  It  is  my  frank 
opinion  that  these  illustrations  are  anal- 
agous  and  comparable  mea.'-urements  of 
Dr.  Quacks  diagnosis.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  Dr.  Quack  proposes  to  airputate  the 
patient's  leg  because  the  patient  has  the 
toothache.  Mr.  Speaker,  th:s  proposal  is 
so  ridiculous  that  I  cannot  readily  belic'e 
that  a  grown  man  could  entertain  it 
even  as  a  fantasy.  It  is  fantastic.  It  is 
preposterous.    It  is  a  complete  absurdity. 

Let  us  analyze  this  moronic  hallucina- 
tion. There  is  a  transportation  shortage 
in  the  East.  It  was  .sensible  to  .set  up  a 
rationing  of  transportation  in  order  that 
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the  facilities  of  trmnsportation 
more   ad«'quately  used   fo: 
sential  to  our  war  pfTort      P 
was  ihcrc  an  increased  dt  i:.  ;:. 
an  incr'^ased  loss  in  the  trans 
lacililies  constructed  for  the 
of    transporJng    oil    and    oil 
So  It  was  rea.'onable  to  lay  r 
phas-s  en  rationing  of  transpcrtk 
qu:nnK  the  use  of  that  particiilai 
But.  in  the  first  place,  there  ls 
age  of  gasoline  in  America,  only 
age  of  trp.nspcrtaiicn  in  certain 
anycne   w:*h    one   eye   and 
knows.    There  is  only  a  shorta 
c:litits  for  transporting   thos 
and  the  rationing  program  she 
been  known  by  its  right  name 
tioning  of  transportation — not 
by  the  tith'.  '  Onsoline  rationing 
Let  me  pause  here,  however, 
that  there  undoubtedly  v^ ill  be  a 
of  that  e&sential  smew  cf  war — 
products — t>€fore  Dr  Qua'k  cets 
vrith  his  quackery.    L»:t  us  lay 
eastern  problem.     Its  factors 
evident,  but  let  us  examine  the 
tjon  Dr  Cuark  ^las  written  a.s  h\ 
of  the  p-cper  medicine  for  th( 
West.     There  is  a  shortage  of 
says  he.  so  we  are  poing  to  cut 
d'et  of  petroleum  products. 
the  West  are  realistic  people     V 
to  cull  things  by  their  r-ght  name 
why  I  am  calling  this  propoEajl 
right  name — Asininity. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  rubb( 
•Ke  and  we  will  to  the  lasr  man 
rally  and  wholeheartedly  contri 
efforts  to  conserving  the  availj 
supply.      Everv    fftrmer.     work 
merchant  in  Oklahoma  knows 
has  a  jcb  to  do  as  an  individual 
lion  to  our  war  eCfort,  and  no 
more  readily  and  sensibly  shoul 
ta.^k.     Th>  Middle  West   ha,^  g 
highest  percentage  of  its   man 
the  armed  forces.    The  Middle 
contributed  the  highest  pf^rcent 
workers  to  the  industrial  cen 
Middle  West  has  led  the  Nation 
of  thought  and  purpose  to  speec 
accelerate  the  production  of  th> 
ments  of  war  and  to  destroy  ever 
cle,  every  interference 
hampered,  delayed,  or  impeded 
effort.    The  praine  fire  burned 
national   consciousness    the    trut 
racketeering   fees    are    an    unw 
imposition  on  patriotic  effort 
burn  with  tiie  same  feverish  de 
tion   to  make  every  sacrifice. 
every  effort,  but  to  tolerate  no 
or  senseless  unwarranted  imposi 
struciing  our  unified  puipcse  cf 
the  war. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  sh 
rubber,  and  even  if  there  were 
ernment  restriction  on  the  use  cf 
the  p-^ple  of  the  Mi:     v. 
only  by  their  owr.  ;.  r  ; .     ;. 
contribute  more  than  their  par 
need   for   th''    -» r  ^ible   conservs 
rubber 
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from  petroleum,  and  we  also  know  that 
petroleum  In  its  several  products  is 
est  ntial  to  the  war  effort.  We  know 
tliat  petroleum  is  important  in  the  same 
sense  thai,  tanks,  planes,  and  guns  are 
important.  We  know  that  the  produc- 
tion of  essential  war  products,  such  as 
high-octane  ga.sohne.  toluene,  butadiene, 
machine  oils.  Diesel  oils,  fuel  oils,  lubri- 
cants for  guns  and  machines,  all  depend 
upjn  capacity  production  of  petroleum, 
and  that  every  time  that  you  take  a 
barrel  of  oil  in  its  crude  form  from  out 
the  earth  that  barrel  of  oil  must  be  sepa- 
rated into  its  component  parts,  and  that 
gasoline  becomes  in  wartimes  the  product 
of  toluene,  butpd'ene.  and  all  the  other 
p.'troleum  products  desperately  impor- 
tant to  our  war  effort.  As  a  result,  if 
we  were  producing  for  these  needed  prod- 
ucts oniy.  we  will  continue  to  have  what 
we  have  now — an  over.suppIy  of  gascline. 
We  do  nc:  propose  to  tolerate  the  shut- 
ting down  of  wells  to  the  extent  of  de- 
stroying our  oil  reserves  and  killing  the 
source  of  supply  essential  to  the  need  of 
the  soldier  en  the  battle  front.  We  do 
not  prcpcje  to  tolerate  the  closing  cf  our 
refineries  essential  to  the  production  cf 
aviation  gasoline  and  other  components 
in  a  barrel  of  oil  that  are  a  definite  im- 
portant part  in  the  war  need. 

In  the  State  of  Oklahoma  a  glimpse  of 
the  picture  in  the  Middle  West  can  be 
gleaaed:  15  percent  of  all  gainfully  em- 
ployed pecple  in  Oklahoma  are  employed 
in  the  oil  industry:  20  percent  of  all  the 
wealth  of  the  State  is  in  its  oil  and  oil 
industry;  50  percent  of  all  taxes  for  the 
State  are  derived  from  the  oil  industry: 
and  I  do  not  refer  to  these  significant 
figures  simply  to  say  oil  is  impor- 
tant to  us  as  a  people,  but  we  know,  even 
if  Dr.  Quack  is  abysmally  ienorant  of  that 
fact,  that  in  a  similar  proportion  to  its 
importance  in  our  economic  structure 
petroleum  and  its  products  are  com- 
parably important  to  cur  success  in  the 
war. 

We  have  geared  to  high  efficiency  our 
schedule  of  production  of  these  essential 
products  for  the  war.  and  we  are  not  going 
to  let  Dr.  Quack  pervert  and  destroy  the 
direction  of  that  program  aiding  victory, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  day 
arise  in  Oklahoma  when  the  storage 
facilities  are  overtaxed  and  valuable  ofl 
products  and  gasoline  destroyed  or 
wasted  because  of  a  local  surplus  in  a 
Nation  suffering  from  dire  shortage  of 
the  chief  essential  product  we  produce. 
That  15  percent  of  our  pecple,  that  20 
percent  of  cur  wealth  is  working  to  win 
the  war.  and  we  propose  to  keep  it  so. 

This  is  both  a  warning  and  ultimatum 
to  Dr.  Quack  that  we  are  Americans,  full- 
grown,  and  with  normal  intelligence,  and 
will  not  permit  the  infinite  absurdity  of 
amputating  Uncle  Sam's  leg  because  he 
has  the  toothache.  We  know  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  some  lUne.sses.  but  chief  amongst 
them  is  defective  wisdom  teeth  and  tape- 
worm trouble — red  tape.  We  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  do  everything  construc- 
tive, but  let  us  have  a  wartime  mora- 
torium on  bureaucratic  asininity.  You 
cannot  cut  off  our  leg  because  we  have 
the  toothache. 


A  lU'pi)  to  :^  ^^nf.^r  Attack  by  f'U?. 
Robr.'t  1.'  '•>   Bacon 
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HON.  !^\^;liT-  N  FISH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1942 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  letter  I  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  in  reply  to  the  scurrilous  and 
contemptible  speech  by  Mrs.  Robt  rt  Low 
Bacon,  of  Long  Island,  before  the  Young 
R-'Dublicans  of  New  York  State. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  pub- 
lished my  letter  in  part  in  its  edition  of 
Sunday.  May  24.  1942. 

I  was  so  incensed  by  this  irresponsible, 
unfounded,  and  malicious  smear  attack 
by  Mrs.  Bacon  that  I  want  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  to  know  the 
facts  and  see  for  themselves  the  kind  of 
vicious  propaganda  that  is  being  circu- 
lated by  some  hysterical  and  fanatical 
interventionists,  who  apparently  will  stop 
at  nothing  to  discredit  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  dared  to  vote  their  convictions 
in  trying  to  keep  America  out  of  war  until 
prepared  and  unless  attacked. 

The  raising  of  the  pre-war  contro- 
versial issues  between  the  noninterven- 
tionists  and  interventionists  is  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  American  people  and  can  only 
promote  disunity  and  hinder  cur  all-out 
war  efforts. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Editor,  New  York  Herald  Tribunh, 
New  York.  N.  Y  : 

I  iiave  recently  read  in  the  public  press  a 
report  of  a  speech  made  by  Mrs.  Robert  L 
Baron,  of  Long  Island,  before  a  meeting  of 
Young  Republicans  at  HamUton.  N.  Y..  which 
arraigns  and  attacks  mc  Just  how  Mrs. 
Bacon  qualifies  as  a  Young  Republican  Is  not 
necessary  for  anyone  to  comment  on.  Having 
been  in  public  life  for  a  long  time  I  have 
heard  and  read  many  speeches  but  this  one 
takes  the  cake  for  malice,  abuse,  and  distor- 
tion of  the  truth  She  made  a  number  of 
direct  charges  against  me  which  were  com- 
pletely and  absolutely  false  It  is  deplorable 
that  Mrs.  Bacon,  a  rich  and  socially  promi- 
nent woman,  should,  under  the  impact  of 
war.  become  hysterical  and  resort  to  gutter 
politics  and  have  no  regard  for  the  truth. 

I  shall  answer  these  charges  specifically: 

(1»  "That  Mr.  Fish  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  and  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Nazis." 

Answer  There  were  no  Nazis  at  the  Oslo 
Congress  and  naturally  I  did  not  see  or  tallc 
to  any 

(2)  That  Mr.  Hill,  "the  convicted  secretary, 
had  acted  on  Mr.  Fish  s  orders  in  handling  of 
mail  bags  containing  franked  pro-German 
spk^ches  •' 

Answer  T>.ere  is  not  only  one.  but  three 
misstatement.":  of  fact  in  this  charge.  First. 
Mr.  Hill  was  not  my  secretary,  but  a  clerk  in 
my  office  who  could  not  take  a  word  of  dicta- 
tion; seconcUy.  I  never  gave  Mr  Hill  any  orders 
about  the  mail  bags,  as  I  never  knew  any- 
thing about  them — had  no  connection  with 
them,  and  was  on  the  train  coming  from 
St.  Louis  at  the  time.  ThydJy.  none  of  these 
speeches  were  pro-German — they  were  anti- 
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war  speeches  of  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  It  is  sheer  slander  to  call  any  of 
them  pro-German.  It  is  not  true  that  my 
franking  privilege  was  used  to  send  out  any 
German  propaganda  of  any  kind.  My  frank- 
ing privilege  was  never  usrd  for  any  speeches 
except  mv  own.  The  20  speeches  from  the 
Congressional  R£x;cwd  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  sent  out  by  Mr.  Hill  In 
194^  was  done  entirely  without  my  knov.'l- 
edge  or  consent.  He  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments and  hired  girls  to  address  the  speeches 
outside  of  my  ofBce.  I  never  knew  that  any 
of  these  speeches  had  been  mailed  out  until 
Mr  Hill  was  Indicted.  Lastly.  I  never  deserted 
Mr  Hill,  as  charged  by  Mrs.  Bacon,  even 
though  he  had  deceived  me  about  the  mail 
bags  and  the  sending  out  of  speeches  for  nu- 
merous Members  of  the  House  und  the  Sen- 
ate. Hl'  was  a  disabled  veteran  and  rightly 
or  wrongly  I  tried  In  every  way  in  my  powe^ 
to  obtain  a  suspended  sentence  fc.r  him  and 
he  would  be  the  lirst  to  acknowledge  it. 

In  addition,  Mrs  Bacon  criticizes  me  for 
certain  votes  in  Congress  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  On  the  measures  referred  to  by  Mrs. 
Bacon  I  voted  with  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  the  Republican  MornHf^vc  of  the  House, 
Including  Hon.  Joseph  v  ' '  htin.  Jr..  who 
Is  also  the  chairman  ui  tne  Republican 
National  Committee.  If  I  was  wrong,  then 
90  percent  of  the  Republicars  must  have  t>een 
also.  I  was  corivinced  at  the  time  that  these 
votes  were  right  and  think  that  Mrs  Bacon 
is  wrong,  and  doing  a  disservice  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  to  the  Nation  by  raising 
these  pre-war  ci  ntroversial  issues  that  can 
only  promote  disunity  and  Impede  our  all- 
out  war  efforts. 

I  believe  that  Mrs.  Bacon's  contemptible 
and  malicious  attack  on  me  and  on  my  patri- 
otism and  Americanism  was  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  defeat  mc  for  being  a  non- 
Interventionist  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor.  How- 
ever, such  fanatical  and  abusive  attacks  on 
my  patriotism  and  loyalty,  coming  from  indi- 
viduals outside  of  my  district,  if  continued, 
will  only  help  to  renominate  and  reelect  me 
by  enormous  majorities  The  American  peo- 
ple are  fair-minded  and  do  not  like  personal 
abuse.  The  people  of  my  district  do  not  need 
any  advice  from  Mrs.  Bacon,  of  Long  Island — 
pai-ticularly  advice  based  on  falsehoods  and 
malice . 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hamilton  Fish. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.RiCH.ArDB.WlGGLESWORTH 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21. 1942 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark-  in  the 
Record,  I  include  as  meriting  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  the  following  article 
by  Frank  Kent,  appearing  in  th'  Wash- 
ington Star  of  May  20: 

PoLmcAL  Attack  on  Advocates  of  Economy 
Bodes  III  fob  Efforts  to  Cut  Expendi- 
tures 

(By  Frank  R    KLi;t) 

It  has  been  charged  that  this  administra- 
tion, while  calling  upon  the  people  for  great 
sacrifices.  Is  unwilling  to  make  any  sacrifices 
Itself.  It  has  been  charged  that  its  insist- 
ence upon  promoting  New  Deal  social  alms 
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and  playing  New  Deal  politics  (as  In  the 
recent  New  Jersey  judgeship)  Interferes  with 
a  full  concentration  on  tl:ie  war  effort. 

Tliete  are  ugly  charges  which,  dejplte  evi- 
dence, no  one  wants  to  stress.  In  a  period 
such  as  this  nonpartisan  support  of  the 
Prefcldent  is,  of  course,  an  obligation  and  a 
united  Nation's  essential.  But  a  distinction 
must  be  made  t>etVN-een  support  cf  his  admm- 
l.stratlon  in  every  war  measure  and  support  of 
the  Indefensible  domestic  tilings  which,  usuig 
the  war  as  a  screen,  are  being  done  at  home. 
Concurrence  in  these  is  neither  patriotic  nor 
wise;  quite  the  reverse. 

An  example  was  given  a  few  days  ago  In  the 
attack  on  House  and  Senate  Members  who 
are  leading  the  fight  to  reduce  nonwar  gov- 
ernmental expenditures.  It  first  came  with 
some  degree  of  restraint  from  politicians  close 
to  the  White  House. 

Immediately  the  attack  was  expanded  and 
elaborated  in  various  radical  organs  which 
reflect  the  New  Deal  view.  These  cast  re- 
straint aside  and  Senators  C.mwxr  Gl.\8s. 
Walttr  George.  Kenneth  McKellar.  and 
Har^y  Bykd,  along  with  Representatives 
WooDRCM  of  Virginia.  Taber,  Doughton.  and 
otliers.  were  denounced  as  "wreckers"  and 
"vandals."  described  as  "vicious,  mean,  and 
selfish  men"  who  are.  it  is  inferred,  trying  to 
lose  the  war 

SAFTTY    DEMANDS    ECONOMY 

The  men  against  whom  these  allegations 
are  made  can  afford  to  Ignore  them — and  do. 
Except  that  they  come  from  persons  and 
papers  regarded  as  administration  spokesmen, 
they  would  not  be  worth  noticing  at  all.  But 
the  White  House  link  provides  a  sound  reason 
for  considering  this  attack  part  of  adminis- 
tration political  policy,  fitting  in  with  the  un- 
rebukcd  speech  of  Attorney  General  B'ddle's, 
In  which  he  Insisted  that  it  was  necessary  to 
fight  on  the  New  Deal  political  front  at  home 
as  well  as  against  our  enemies  abroad.  Inci- 
dentally, some  of  those  who  attended  the 
small  dinner  at  which  Mr  Biddle  extolled  New 
Deal  politics  are  most  active  In  the  present 
effort  to  disparage  the  economy  leaders. 

The  situation  has  reached   a  stage  where 
it  seems  worth  while  to  state  the  facts  again. 
The  first  fact  is  that,  excepting  the  politi- 
cians  and   the   Jobholders,   everybody   agrees 
the    national    safety    demands    that    nonwar 
expenses  be  "cut  to  the  Ixine."    Mr.  Roosevelt 
urged   this   17   months   ago.     All   the    higher 
fiscal   officials   echoed   his   recommendations. 
Congress,   believing    he    meant    it.   last   year 
created  a  Joint  Economy  Committee,  which, 
after  months  of  work,  made  a  report  recom- 
mending   cuts    totaling    over    f  1.000,000,000. 
Secretary    Morgenthau    signed    this    report. 
The  New  Deal  spokesmen  say  he  did  so  "with 
reservations."    but   the    only    reservation    he 
made  at  the  time  was  that  the  committee  had 
not  gone  far  enough.    Instead  of  one  blllicn, 
he  thought  two  billion  should  be  cut  out. 
nothing  but  hostility 
Considering    the    Presidents    own    recom- 
mendations,   the   Morgenthau    approval    and 
the   vital    need   for   drastic  reduction,   there 
was  every  reason  to  expect  the  committee's 
report  would  receive  administration  support. 
It  would  seem   that   it  had  acted   In   accord 
with  the  President  s  desire,  after  consultation 
with  the  financial  officers  of  his  administii- 
tion.    One,    of    course,    expected    opposition 
from  the  Jobholders,  whom  It  is  presumed  to 
separate    from    the   pay    roll,   but    aft*r    his 
clarion  call  for  a  "cut  to  the  bone,"  one  cer- 
tainly had  a  right  to  expect  cooperation  from 
Mr    Roosevelt. 

There  has  come  from  him  nothing  but 
hostility.  And  now  his  Journailstlc  and  poli- 
tical aides  have  begun  personal  abuse  of  the 
committee  members.  These  men  who  have 
supported  his  foreign  policy  from  the  start, 
who  have  voted  to  give  hlra  every  war  power 
and  all  the  money  he  asked  and  who  are  Just 
as  patriotic  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  a  lot  more 


ro  than  some  who  assail  them  are  called 
"wreckers  ■  and  "vandals. '  "v.cious  men"  who 
are  trying  to  pull  the  props  from  under  the 
country.  Clearly  there  has  begun  a  cam- 
paign within  the  administraton  to  knock  out 
the  committees  recommendation  and  per- 
sonally smear  its  Members. 

ANCtnSHID    AT  SUGCESnON 

This  .'tate  of  affulrs  Is  deeply  depressing  to 
those  who  believe  failure  to  re'^aln  control  of 
our  Federal  finances  weakens  the  •  'ort 

and  menaces  national  stability  i.  .'  M  m- 
bers  of  Congress,  working  along  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  President,  himself,  should  now 
be  assailed  by  the  Pres  dent's  friends,  may 
be  baffling  to  these  who  do  not  know  the  facts. 
To  those  who  do,  however,  the  reasons  are 
clear. 

Basic  among  them  is  the  determination  of 
the  New  Dealers  not  really  to  ^Ive  up  a  single 
governmental  gadget,  war  or  no  war.  Some 
of  these  may  be  curtailed,  but  others  already 
have  been  greatly  expanded.  In  face  of  this, 
the  Economy  Committee  proposes  complete 
abolition,  for  the  duration,  of  National  Youth 
Administration.  Civilian  Cons?rvatlon  Corps, 
and  the  Farm  Security  Administration  A 
vast  sura  of  money  would  t>e  saved,  but  Mr. 
Roosevelt  opposes  It,  Mrs  Roosevelt  opposes 
it,  and  the  whole  journalistic  and  political 
chorus  Is  anguished  at  the  suggestion 

These  three  agencies  are  especial  favorites 
among  the  more  ardent  New  Dealers,  and  the 
proposal,  even  temporarily,  to  lop  them  off 
appears  to  them  sabotage  of  the  worst  typ>e. 
Their  contention  is  that  they  are  essential 
to  the  winning  of  the  war,  which,  of  course. 
Is  nonsense.  The  attack  tnxles  ill  for  .the 
economy  program.  It  is  difficult  enough  un- 
der any  conditions  to  uproot  Intrenched  agen- 
cies no  matter  how  useless.  To  do  so  against 
White  House  opposition  would  be  little  short 
of  mlraculoiis.  But  It  should  t>e  done,  and  the 
men  who  are  trying  to  do  It  deserve  the  great- 
est possible  public  support.  Without  that, 
the  cause  is  hopeless. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  CARL  T.  Cl'RTiS 

t '  t      N  r  h  h  A  >  rv  .°i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M07:daj/,  May  25,  1942 

M:  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  an  article  from  the  Hastings 
Daily  Tribune,  of  Hastings.  Nebr. 

This  article  appeared  in  that  paper 
on  Tuesday.  May  19.  1942.  I  think  that 
the  vast  majority  of  sober-thinking  of- 
ficials in  Washington  will  agree  with 
this  article.    The  article  is  as  follows: 

LESS   TALK 

The  Trlbime,  as  almost  every  other  news- 
paper we  know,  has  made  a  studied  tttempt 
to  refrain  from  editorial  criticism  of  the  na- 
tional administration  ever  since  December  7. 
the  day  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

We  don't  admit  we  carped  at  the  adminis- 
tration prior  to  that  date  becaus?  we  did  not. 
We  did.  however,  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  from  time  to  time  to  events  or  policies 
we  sincerely  believed  bcded  no  good  for  the 
Nation.  Since  Pearl  Harbor  we  haven't  even 
done  that  in  most  cases.  t>ecauEe  we  believed 
unity  to  be  the  most  important  aim.  no  mat- 
ter how  much  rank  foolishness  went  on  In 
Washington. 
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But  enough  Is  enough 

The  present  brand  of  public  uttcrinces  In- 
dulged in  by  c?rtaln  of  the  h:gh  Ji  ntssarles 
of  the  New  Deal  has  no  Justlflcattcn  under 
heaven  In  any  place  other  than  th^  looney 
house 

One  day  a  high  Government  olScial  1« 
quoted  as  saying  the  Go%'ernment  uill  socn 
And  It  necessary  to  grab  tires  frcn  private 
civilians.  The  next  day  another  offlr-  \i  denies 
the  story.    Soon  comes  a  trial  to  the 

effect  the  Government  may  reqi.  private 

automobiles  for  war  purposes;  then  a  denial 
that  any  such  thing  Is  contemplate^!  !-.  'he 
meantime  the  automobile  owners.  T;  ^es. 

the  finance  companies,  the  service  tia:;cns. 
and  a  hundred  and  one  other  businesses  feel 
the  shock  of  such  statements. 

To  pile  on  the  straw  that  breaks  [the  pro- 
verbial camels  back  comes  the  story  out  of 
Washington  that  gasoline  rationing  now  in 
effect  m  the  East,  soon  wUl  be  extended  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  Of  coiu-se.  a  aenlal  Is 
forthcoming  from  another  source,  but  the 
damage  haa  been  done.  Fear  and  suspicion 
have  been  sown  again  and  the  harvest,  as 
always,  is  disunity,  not  unity. 

Sure,  the  country  wants  to  win 
And.  given  Intelligent  leadership  and 
lute  minimum  of  p«Dpping  off  by  1 1 
and  scratter-brained  bi-reaucrats.  t  \e  job  of 
w.nning  can  be  accomplished  in  much  less 
time  than  the  Axis  might  thiuk 
tlnue  the  practice  of  talk.  talk,  talk  .jnd  think 
later  and  uur  war  efforts  will  be  1  tampered 
and  harassed  to  a  point  where  progress  is  as 
slow  as  the  rate  of  softening  of  a  lictator's 
heart 

Former  Vice  President  Marshall  fcnce  said 
what  the  Nation  needed  was  a  ■goxl  5-cent 
cigar  '■  He  may  have  l>een  right  the;i. 
the  Nation  needs  now  is  a  gag  in  the  mouths 
of  those  Washington  desk  cavalryjnen  who 
ride  one  nutty  idea  after  another 
Nation's  tongue  hangs  out  in  exhalation  and 
despair. 
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M  \<  <)•::-{ IS  of  Cahfornih.  Mr. 
Speaker.  her»  a  :  I  ..  k  to  have  included 
with  my  renla;.<.,^  a  ci.ef  accouiif  nf  the 
experiences  of  Brynjolf  Bjor.>-  i  Nor- 
.wfgian.  now  in  the  United  Stites,  to- 
gether with  a  short  discussion  bv  Mr. 
Bjorset  of  his  knowledge  of  at  x;  -Ti- 
ence  with  the  Nazi  system. 

Brynjolf  Bjorset.  born  in  Norway, 
worked  as  civil  engineer  for  15  years  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  became  impressed 
with  the  vast  productive  capacity — con- 
trasted to  the  poverty  caused  b-  lack  of 
proper  utilization  and  distribu".  -  -f  the 
resources.     After  extensive  st  .  tn^th 

of  the  actual  resources  of  the  world  and 
the  many  proposals  for  a  fulloi'  utiliza- 
tion and  distribution  he  publish*  d  a  book 
"Distribute  or  Destroy."  that  t.^came  a 
best  seller  in  his  country,  and  w  is  favor- 
ably reviewed  by  bankers,  economists. 
and  educators.  calUxi  the  flr<-  -  '.-•ific 
and  nonsectarian  treatise  of  i:  _-  ;:r.mi- 
nent  problem.  Mr.  B:orset  wou  d  heart- 
ily  agree   with   Assistant   Secijirtary   of 
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state  A  A  Berle  in  his  article  in  Fortune 
November  1941.  "Pinance  -s  a  technical 
problem  like  engineering.  We  can  afford 
everything  for  which  we  have  material, 
labor,  and  a  reasonable  need." 

From  1936.  Bjorset  was  manager  of 
Giro  Credit  Society  in  Norway,  an  insti- 
tution trying  to  carry  these  principles 
into  practice  in  business  and  production, 
and  he  came  to  America  among  other 
things  to  learn  about  similar  institutions 
here  and  eventually  find  a  basis  for  inter- 
national trade  in  this  line.  He  liked 
America  so  well  that  he  has  taken  out 
first  papers  here  and  plans  to  become  a 
citizen. 

The  rumblings  of  war  in  Europe,  how- 
ever, drew  him  back  to  his  native  country 
in  1940  to  offer  his  services  during  the 
emergency,  and  he  arrived  just  in  time 
to  greet  the  Nazi  invaders.  He  became  a 
reserve  officer  in  charge  of  volunteers. 
While  in  battle  he  learned  that  his  giro 
organization  was  on  the  verge  of  taking 
over  all  trade  in  Norway,  after  the  bank- 
ing situation  had  become  desperate  be- 
cause of  the  invasion.  Then  again  the 
new  masters  put  thumbs  down:  No  giro 
either.  The  Nazis  resorted  to  the  oldest 
and  most  detrimental  form  of  financing: 
Printing  money  without  consideration. 

Following  the  surrender  of  Norway, 
Bjorset  led  partias  of  Britishers  and  Nor- 
wegian patriots  through  the  Nazi  lines 
into  Sweden  and  freedom,  and  when 
finally  he  escaped  himself — it  was  only 
to  be  captured  on  a  ship  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Gestapo  and  the  military  intelli- 
gence showed  considerable  interest  in 
him.  so  it  took  him  several  montl^  to 
finally  escape  for  good. 

NAZI   ECONOMICS 

(By  Brynjolf  BJorsety 

In  September  1940.  5  months  after  the 
Invasion  of  Norway.  I  was  summoned  to  th3 
Nazi  headquarters  at  Oslo  to  listen  to  a 
German  economist  trying  to  apologize  for 
the  Nazi  conquest,  to  explain  Nazi  economics, 
and  eventually  to  win  me  for  his  cause. 
That  he  had  any  hope  in  that  direction 
seemed  strange  Indeed,  for  not  only  had  I 
fought  the  Nazis  during  the  Norwegian  war, 
but  I  had  written  anti-Nazi  articles  before, 
and  I  had  participated  In  the  underground 
activities  against  them  after  the  war  Fi- 
nally, on  iTiy  way  out  of  the  country  I  had 
t>een  caught,  and  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  game  should   have   been   shot  long   ago. 

In  the  Nazi  files,  however,  were  reports 
on  my  travels  in  Germany  and  particularly 
on  my  publications  regarding  social  and 
financial  re:orm,  and  the  Nazis  have  always 
tried  to  enlist  the  service,  the  ardor,  and 
energy  of  r?formers  of  all  types,  promising 
them  that  within  the  Nazi  regime  their  par- 
ticular rcfoim  will  certainly  be  carried  out. 

They  did  net  know,  however,  that  I  had 
extensive  reoorts  on  the  disappointments  of 
such  reformers  in  Nazi  Germany  (many  of 
whom  are  nDW  In  concentration  camps)  and 
that  I  harb<ired  no  illusions  whatever  as  to 
the  Nazi  sincerity.  They  were  planning  to 
use  me — wh  le  I  was  planning  to  use  them — 
to  escape  ataln! 

•You  have  traveled  widely,"  said  Dr.  Nojack. 
'•You  have  seen  the  enormous  resources  of 
the  world — end  the  criminal  waste  A  major 
part  of  the  *-crId  s  resource  unutilized,  un- 
distributed, while  millions  starve." 

The  ch^.lUnge  was  too  tempting.  I  could 
not  keep  up  my  role  as  a  good  boy.  playing 
their  game  n  order  to  escape  I  spoke  my 
mind 


"We  were  facing  and  solving  that  problem." 
I  said,  "when  you  Nazis  butted  in  and  with 
blunt  violence  disrupted  the  whole  evolution. 
J.  M.  Keynes  in  London,  Irving  Fischer.  Rob- 
ert Owen.  Jerry  Voorhls  in  the  United  States. 
Frlsch  and  Myrdal  In  Scandinavia  and  many 
other  economists  and  Industrialists  had 
worked  out  feasible  plans  for  a  proper  eco- 
nomic organization     •     •     *." 

"Thafs  only  theories.  But  Hitler  has  done 
It.     Carried  it  out."  boasted  the  Nazi. 

"Has  he?  When  your  soldiers  arrived  In 
Norway,  they  were  so  starved  after  7  years 
of  Nazi  rule  that  they  ate  Norwegian  butter 
and  Norwegian  cream  cakes  until  they  vom- 
ited. Now.  after  5  months  of  Nazi  rule  in 
Norway  we  are  beginning  to  know  starvation, 
too.  And  you  have  watered  our  whole  finan- 
cial structure  with  worthless  money  bills,  so 
well  have  to  clean  floor  completely  before 
building  up  again — that's  after  you've  been 
thrown  out." 

He  could  have  shot  me  for  that  remark. 
But  he  was  not  of  the  cruel  type,  rather  a 
slave  himse'if,  so  he  continued: 

"That  is  not  a  fair  Judgment.  We  have  a 
war  going  on  now.    That's  different." 

"The  first  7  years:  of  Nazi  regime,"  said  I. 
"was  a  time  of  peace.  You  had  all  the  chance 
In  the  world  to  show  what  you  could  do. 
Arguments  apart,  however.  I  am  willing  to  go 
down  to  Germany  to  find  out  for  myself. 
Then  I  will  give  my  frank  opinion  whether 
one  single  objective  of  a  scientific  economic 
system  has  been  achieved.  My  life  Is  In  your 
hands  If  you  don't  like  my  report,  you  can 
bump  me  off." 

My  offer  was  rejected.  The  Nazis  did  not 
trust  me  to  go  and  see  for  myself.  And  when 
I  finally  escaped  again  It  was  not  exactly  with 
their  consent. 

Of  course,  the  offer  was  more  or  less  a  ges- 
ture. I  knew  the  Nazi  financial  set-up  well, 
from  earlier  travels  in  Germany,  from  litera- 
ture, and  from  contact  with  it  in  other  coun- 
tries Boasting  and  propaganda  apart.  It  is 
true  that  the  Nazis  have  managed  to  utilize  a 
major  part  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 
But  even  that  has  not  been  accomplished  to 
the  full  extent.  There  Is  still  waste,  boot- 
legging. Inefficiency,  bribery,  and  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  bureaucracy  and  red  tape. 

As  to  the  methods  for  realizing  this  amount 
of  production,  they  are  such  that  the  democ- 
racies can  hardly  use  any  of  them.  In  a  de- 
mocracy the  economic  system  is  there  to  as- 
sure a  certain  balance  between  the  free  efforts 
of  individuals.  The  economic  system  consists 
of  self-imposed  rules  for  the  business  con- 
nections and  economic  relations. 

In  that  sense  the  Nazis  have  no  economic 
system  at  all  and  do  not  need  one.  In  the 
Nazi  state  the  Fuehrer  and  the  government 
simply  dictate  what  everyone  shall  get  fcr 
his  or  her  services — dictate  salaries,  prices, 
how  to  invest,  and  al?o  what  to  do  and  where 
to  go  for  everyone.  No  monetary  or  financial 
system  Is  need:d  to  such  a  society  Tlie 
financial  terms  and  Institutions  havi;  been 
maintained  only  to  give  the  people  the  Illu- 
sion that  they  still  have  money  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  freedom. 

This  Intention  granted,  the  Nazi  ec(  nomlc 
set-up  has  been  very  cleverly  built  Typi- 
cally. It  originates  with  the  army.  Cirectly 
after  the  first  World  War  it  became  sncvni 
that  the  General  Staff  of  the  German  Army 
had  a  plan  for  a  complete  commandeered 
economy  of  Germany  very  much  on  the  line 
of  what  is  now  known  as  Nazi  ecc  nomy. 
Proba'oly  the  plans  date  much  further  back. 
The  German  General  Staff  at  that  time  had 
rome  of  the  brightest  economic  expert^  In  Ita 
service.  Dr.  Funk,  now  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce In  Nazi  Germany,  formerly  was  in  the 
service  of  the  General  S.aff.  These  experts 
always  listened  careluily  when  economic  re- 
formers from  the  democracies  came  'o  sell 
them  on  their  views  and  ideas.    They  made 
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notes  Instead  of  shcutlng  "crack-pots,'"  and 
prepared  the  Nazi  financial  methods. 

Before  the  NpzI  regime,  however,  these 
mlUtaiv  econom/C  plans  existed  mainly  on 
paper.  Th"  economic  structure  of  Germany 
was  much  like  that  of  the  other  democracies. 
By  examining  br-efly  this  economic  structure 
of  the  dem.ocrac'Ps,  finding  why  It  ticks,  and 
then  following  the  development  into  Nazi 
economy  we  can  see  where  we  have  to  part 
from  their  road  and  chco.«e  our  own  way.  to 
achieve  the  goal — top  production  under  rela- 
tive freedom  of  choice  and  relative  freedom 
from  compulsion 

The  sa-c-iUed  rapltalistic  system  has  often 
and  very  wrong!}  been  termed  the  "profit- 
motive  system."  The  motive  of  profit  i?  only 
one  amonp  many  others,  and  sometimes 
hardly  discernible,  among  the  stronger  mo- 
tives of  service,  of  professional  Interest,  of 
making  a  living  without  losses,  of  making  a 
living  with  freedom,  or  Just  the  motive  of 
activity.  Under  these  motives  people  produce. 
But  aside  that  there  is  the  cooperative  mo- 
tive of  a  society  as  a  wLiolr,  to  provide  ade- 
quate food,  shelter,  heat,  transportation. 
This  motive  Is  partly  Incorporated  In  the 
state,  and  It  becomes  increasingly  strong  as  a 
sense  of  social  Justice  and  fairness  Increases. 
This  Is  not  a  blackslide,  hut,  If  properly  di- 
rected rather  a  sign  of  progress,  and  it  need  in 
no  way  Impair  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the 
capitalistic  system.  During  a  war  this  last 
motive  will  naturally  Increase  and  include 
war  material,  etc. 

The  mechanism  that  normally  keeps  a  bal- 
ance between  these  activities  is  the  very  com- 
plicated and  sensitive  and  not  widely  under- 
stood financial  mechanism.  Because  not 
widely  understood  it  is  the  one  mechanism  in 
modern  society  that  has  had  the  least  scien- 
tific treatment,  though  for  society  it  is  the 
most  Important  one.  Normally  this  financial 
mechanism  comes  into  being  and  functions 
thus:  A  farmer  who  wants  to  harvest  his  crop 
or  a  man  who  wants  to  make  shoes,  and  hasn't 
saved  enough  money  to  do  it  all  by  himself 
(the  majority  hasn't)  goes  to  a  bank  and  asks 
for  a  loan.  "The  bank  (or  other  lean  insti- 
tute) opens  an  account  for  him  to  the 
amount  agreed  upon.  The  bank  has  not  "got" 
that  money  in  its  vaults  or  as  deposits  from 
other  customers.  For  a  small  part  it  has.  but 
most  of  the  loans  are  created  on  the  Ixioks 
of  the  banks  against  the  future  producing 
capacity  of  the  country.  Tliis  Is  perfectly  all 
right.  It  would  be  disastrous  if  the  banks 
suddenly  would  limit  their  loans  to  actual 
wealth  on  hand.  But  it  has  to  be  understood 
The  financial  means  are  created  on  the  books, 
on  the  strength  of  the  Nation's  ability  to 
produce. 

This  procedure,  left  entirely  to  Itself,  may 
create  a  big  credit  structure  at  one  time  and 
a  too  small  structure  at  another  time.  More 
particularly  It  may  not  take  care  of  the  de- 
mand a  modern  society  has  to  proper  feeding 
and  housing  of  its  citizens.  It  m.ay  not  auto- 
matically cause  any  complete  utilization  of 
the  resources  of  a  country  (that  Is  exactly 
what  it  has  not  done) ,  and  especially  In  war- 
time it  Will  not  necessarily  provide  for  the 
adequate  armament  production. 

The  Nazis  impatiently  answered  that  ques- 
tion by  sweeping  away  that  whole  system  (for 
all  practical  purposes)  and  substituting  the 
dictatorship  of  the  government. 

Another  w?y  is  to  maintain  the  system,  but 
give  the  government  a  hand  In  It.  beside 
other  hands  give  the  government  the  same 
rights  as  a  bank  or  as  the  whole  banking  sys- 
tem— the  right  to  create  credit.  The  objec- 
tion that  then  the  government  will  create 
crrdit  beyoi.d  the  limit  and  cause  inflation 
may  be  answered  with  several  parallel  state- 
ments; If  we  cannot  find  a  cooperative  plat- 
form whereby  government  and  finance  to- 
gether can  solve  that  problem,  there  Is  no 
hope  at  all.    And  almost  In  all  wars  the  gov- 


ernment did  do  this  and  the  ensuing  Infla- 
tion has  been  less  and  less  as  time  advanced, 
showing  that  we  mastered  the  Inflation  dan- 
ger In  Increasing  measure.  And  inflation 
ha.-f  cxrcurred  as  violently  and  as  damaging 
from  uncontrolled  extension  of  credit  from 
private  banks  as  from  governments.  And 
finally,  in  principle  there  is  even  greater  dan- 
ger of  Inflation  by  the  private  credit  issuance 
because  of  the  interest  involved  and  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  central  governing  policy. 

It  is  not  through  private  banks  and  the 
government  shouting  names  at  each  other 
that  we  can  come  to  a  solution,  but  through 
a  scientific  cojperation  between  government, 
banks,  insurance  companies,  producers,  and 
the  public — as  it  wa*  done  with  some  success 
In  Swtden  from  1930,  In  Norway  from  1935. 
and  as  has  been  inaugurated  lately  In  Amer- 
ica. By  trying  out  these  methods  during  the 
hard  necessity  of  a  war  period,  they  can  be 
perfected  to  work  during  the  more  relaxing 
and  therefore  less  cooperative  period  of  peace. 
May  be  such  methods  would  even  tend  to 
maintain  peace  for  they  would  greatly  in- 
crease our  living  standard  and  our  ability  to 
help  the  living  standards  of  other  people. 

No  movement,  Institution,  or  political 
party  has  any  monopoly  of  the  procedure 
to  obtain  such  a  scientific  fin..n(  .al  set-up. 
but  most  financial  schools  and  p)olitical 
parties  have  contributec"  to  the  solution. 
There  arc  plenty  of  experts  who  now  master 
these  things  and  could  carry  them  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  economic  sections  of 
the  Nation  if  the  public  give  them  the  "go" 
signal.  It  would  mean  les.**  worry  as  to  fi- 
nances in  the  carrying  out  of  the  war  pro- 
gram— it  would  mean  a  sane  after-war  situ- 
ation With  full  employment  and  Increased 
living  standard. 

The  simplicity  of  the  matter — apart  from 
technical  details — are  most  adequately  ex- 
pressed in  an  article  In  Fortune.  November 
1941,  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  A.  A 
Berle:  "Finance  is  a  technical  problem  like 
engineering.  We  can  afford  everything  for 
which  we  have  material,  labor,  and  a  reason- 
able need." 

Some  will  object:  "No;  in  finance  there 
is  also  the  psychological  problem."' 

Correct.  But  that  exists  in  engineering 
too.  Our  forefathers  looked  with  grave  sus- 
picion on  the  railroad  trains  and  steel  bridges, 
and  the  first  men  who  spoke  about  airplanes 
were  put  in  the  mad  house.  Those  who 
spep.k  about  the  psychological  factors  should 
rather  do  something  to  prepare  the  psychol- 
ogy for  what  must  come,  than  use  it  as  an 
excu.se  for  doing  nothing. 

The  aspect  of  foreign  trade  In  Nazi  econ- 
omy desei-ves  some  comment.  People  selling 
goods  to  Germany  did  not  get  cash  or  chtcks, 
they  got  an  account  with  the  German  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  which  could  only  be  used 
to  purchase  German  goods.  At  first  sight 
this  may  seem  fair  and  good.  It  indicates 
balance.  Why  should  any  country  wish  to 
sell  to  Germany  more  than  it  buys  from 
there? 

Upon  closer  examination  It  looks  different. 
First,  there  is  the  time  factor.  While  wait- 
ing for  someone  in  his  country  to  buy  Ger- 
man goexls,  the  foreign  businessman  sees  his 
funds  frozen.  He  can"t  use  the  amount  for 
other  business  transactions,  as  In  a  normal 
case  he  would.  It  may  ruin  him.  Then 
observe  the  rigid  bilateral  arrangement.  It 
may  be  true  that  no  nation  should  be  obliged 
to  buy  from  the  outside  world  as  a  whole 
more  than  It  can  sell  to  the  outside  world. 
But  this  is  definitely  not  true  toward  any 
one  country.  Germany  may  need  $100,000 
worth  of  fish  from  Norway,  while  Norway 
only  may  need  $50,000  worth  of  machinery 
from  Germany.  But  then  Norway  may  need 
$50  000  worth  of  fruit  from  Greece,  and 
Greece    may    need    $50,000    more    worth    of 
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goods  from  Germany  than  Germany  needs 
from  Greece  Thus  the  balance  Is  j«ecured, 
taken  as  a  whole.  The  International  trade 
may  well  be  considered  a  barfr  proposi- 
tion, but  a  multilateral — many  sided — barter. 
The  Nazis  put  trade  back  to  the  ancient 
two-sided  barter,  and  by  so  doing  In  fact 
violated  a  real  reciprocity,  putting  Germany 
in  a  more  advantageous  position  than  any 
other  coimtry.  For,  of  course,  from  many 
countries  Germany  bought  less,  and  sold 
more  to  them.  For  the  other  countries  phe 
Insisted  on  a  strictly  two-sided  balance  The 
total  result  was  that  toward  the  world  as  a 
whole  Germany  exported  more  and  Imported 
less  It  was  a  clever  device  to  get  foreign 
exchange,  and  an  application  of  the  age-old 
conservative  economic  aim;  to  export  more 
and  Import  less  It  may  be  excused  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  hardship,  but  it  was  certainly 
no  new  or  scientific  economy. 

But  such  a  position  cannot  be  upheld  in- 
definitely. As  all  other  Nazi  measures,  it  Is 
devised  as  a  temporary  means  to  get  power 
before  they  take  over  everything,  and  can  dic- 
tate their  terms.  In  a  world  of  both  Nazis 
and  other  independent  nations  It  would 
cause  constant  disruptions  and  filially  ex- 
plode. 

There  also  was  a  political  hitch  to  the 
method.  Countries  selling  goods  to  Ger- 
many and  seeing  credits  to  their  account 
piling  up  In  the  German  National  Bank,  of 
necessity  became  Interested  In  the  8ucce« 
of  Germany — otherwise  they  would  never 
get  their  money.  Such  countries  also  be- 
came sensitive  to  suggestions  from  Ger- 
many— except  when  they  broke  all  ties  and 
let  freedom  go  Ijefore  material  considerations. 

To  sum  up.  If  we  can  learn  anything  at  all 
from  the  Nazis  It  Is  only  that  we  must  util- 
ize more  fully  material  and  labor — all  nat- 
ural resources.  But  as  to  the  methcxis  used 
by  them,  none  can  be  used  by  us  It  is 
hardly  even  an  art,  the  blunt  commandeer- 
ing of  men  and  rosurces  that  they  practice. 
We  can  achieve  the  same  results — and  l>etter 
results,  because  people  working  voluntarily 
have  proven  more  efficient  We  can  achieve 
that  ijy  a  scientific  cooperation  between  gov- 
ernment and  all  economic  sections,  in  the 
creation  and  distribution  of  credit. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   GERALD  W    LANDIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25,  1942 

Mr.  LANDI."  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
H.  R.  6581  will  provide  Federal  old-age 
assistance  at  the  rate  of  $40  per  month 
to  the  needy  citizens  60  years  of  age  or 
over. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  the 
Social  Security  Board  (hereinafter  caUed  the 
Board)  shall  pay.  out  of  any  funds  hereafter 
appropriated  for  such  purpose,  old-age  assist- 
ance to  qualified  indlvldualii  at  the  rate  of 
$40  per  month. 

(b)  For  the  purpases  of  this  act  an  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  qualified  indi- 
vidual— 

( 1 )  Who  is  60  years  of  age  or  over  on  the 
first  day  of  the  payment  year: 

(2)  Who  is  a  Citizen  and  resident  of  the 
United  States; 
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r  irrcM  income,  or  whosr 

Cv,i..v  c  with   the  gro-s  incc: 

ppfjtL'!*'  .  '.se  may  be.  fur  the 

;  ^   the    year    In   which    the 

...  -.  ^  ,ins  is  le*8  than  the  minimum 
with  rvSpect  to  which  a  Federal 
reiurn  is  required  to  be  filed;  and 

(4)  Who  makes  timely  application 
beneflis  of  this  act 

(c)    Pdymcnl?  to  qualified  Indivldu 
be  made  monthly  for  each  month 
pftjrment  year.    A  "payment  yt-ar"  >-i 
April   1  and  end  March  31      Applica 
the  benefits  of  this  act  during  any 
year  shall   be  made  on  or   b<fore 
cf  the  calendar  year  in   which  the 
year  begin.« 

Set    3    Any  Indivldua.  making  a 
for  the  benefit*  of  this  act  fhall  furn 
eMdence  of  age  and  clti2ent>hip  as 
may  by  regulatlcn  prescribe.     The 
come  cf  any  individual   for  the  pur 
this  act  shall  be  established  from 
data  In  the  pogaenston  cf  the  Seoretar  ,• 
Treasury       The    Secretary    of    the 
sliall  upon  request  furnish  to  the 
documents,    records,    or    information 
he  may  have  relating  to  the  grcss  In 
any  applicant  for  the  benefits  of  thl 

Sec    3    The  first  payment  year  u 
act  shall  begin  April  1.  1943     No  pav 
any  State  under  title  I  of  the  ? 
Act.    as    amended,    -shall    be    n.. 
quarter  beginning  on  or  after  such 

Sec  4    The  Board  shall  prescribe 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
out   the   provls.orvs  of  this  act 

Sec  5  As  used  In  this  act  the  term 
Slates'  ^hall  include  the  Territories  o 
ftnd    Hawaii. 

Sec    6   There  are  author.zed  to  b« 
prtatcd  such  amounts  as  may  be  n 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 

SOCTAI.  SECVRITT 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  cur  duty  to 
our  old  folks  cf  America  or  they  a- 
during  this  emergency.    Most  o 
are  too  old  to  participate  in 
wages  beinp  clTered  today,  but  t 
be  forced  to  pay  high  prices  for  th* 
they  will  buy.    The  best   and  c 
pension   for   the    taxpayers   of   J 
would  be  a  direct  pension  from  t 
era!  Government. 

Our  elders  want  security  and 
They  do  not  want  to  be  upset  i 
months  by  a  Federal  reinvestigai 
see  whether  or  not  they  have  got 
off   their   a'.lo^'ance   during   the 
months.    We  need  a  sccial-secur 
tem  based  upan  need  which  will 
thou.>ands   of    investigators    and 
visors.     We  can  accomplish  this 
ing  H.  R.  6581.    This  bill,  if  enac 
law.   would   pay   $40   per   month 
American  citizons  over  the  ace  cf 
do  not  make  enough  to  pay  a 
income  tax.     This  would  bt^  a  dii 
ment  on  an  equal  bas-s  to  all  of 
throughout  the  United  States  re 
of    Sate    residence.     States    co 
course,  make  such  additional 
as  they  m.ight  individually  dt  cid''  • 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  ^ 
some  questions  and  answers  on  t 
ject  of  src:al  security  which  will 
H.  R.  6581. 

Question    Mr    Lar.dis,  why  are  yov 
teres-ed   tn   taking  care  of  our  old 
America^ 

Answer    Eecaus?  they   are 
made  this  country   the  best   nation 
world.     A  grateful  Government  shoii 
for  our  needv  elders. 
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Question.  Didn't  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  save  their  mcncy  and  prepare  for  old  age? 

Answer  Many  of  them  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  :iave  because  it  took  all  they 
earned  to  live.  Others  saved,  but  due  to 
slcknees.  accidents,  fires,  and  failures  some  of 
them  lost  fortunes  overnight. 

Question.  Shculd  we  pass  legislation  cf 
this  type  at  thlt  time? 

Answer.  Yes;  In  order  to  build  up  our 
morale  and  keep  our  elders  from  suffering 
during  this  cmfrgency. 

Question  Wojld  this  be  an  Insurance 
policy  for  our  reedy  elders? 

Answer.  Yes:  It  would  be  an  Insurance 
policy  for  all  ni»edy  Americans  over  the  age 
cf  60 

Question  What  amount  would  you  suggest 
giving  our  elde-s? 

Answer.  It  will  take  MO  psr  month  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  Prices  have  in- 
creased considerably  in  the  past  year.  Many 
polls  taken  en  this  subject  in  the  past  favor 
this  .imcunt. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  most  of  our 
elders   will    be   satisfied    with    this    amount? 

Answer.  Yes;  it  will  probably  be  enough 
to  buy  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Cur 
elders  are  willing  to  sacrifice  and  cooperate 
during  this  emergency. 

Question.  Would  States  be  allowed  to  add 
to  this  amount? 

Answer  Yes;  It  would  be  up  to  the  State 
legi-jlatures  I  presume  some  of  them  will 
increase  the  amount. 

Que.stion  Do  you  have  to  be  an  American 
citizen  to  participate? 

Answer.  Yes;  you  must  be  an  American 
citizen  and  reside  in  the  United  States 

Question  Wuald  defeated  office  holders  and 
political  appoin:ees  come  under  the  plan? 

Answer.  Yes;  if  they  are  American  citizens 
over  the  age  of  60  and  do  not  make  enough 
to  pay  a  Federal  income  tax. 

Question.  Why  do  you  use  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  as  a  basis  of  need? 

Answer  In  order  to  eliminate  the  admin- 
istration cost.  Anyone  earning  enough  to 
pay  a  Federal  income  tax  is  not  entitled  to 
receive  assistance  from  the  Government. 

Question.  What  are  the  advantages  of  such 
a  needs  clause? 

Answer.  A  needs  clause  of  this  kind  will 
eliminate  thousands  of  investigators  and  su- 
pervisors. It  will  also  eliminate  red  tape  and 
delay 

Question.  Why  not  give  It  to  everyone  over 
the  age  of  60  and  make  them  pay  it  back 
when  they  pay    .heir  Federal  Income  tax? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  that 
the  persons  in  the  higher-income  brackets 
would  be  able  to  pay  it  back,  but  older  per- 
sons in  poorer  circumstances  would  spend  the 
money  and  not  iiave  it  to  pay  back  when  they 
filed  their  returns. 

Question.  If  such  a  social  security  law  Is 
enacted,  what  will  happen  to  the  poorhouses 
in  America? 

Answer.  We  won  t  need  them  any  longer 
and  we  will  save  the  expens?  of  keeping  them 
up. 

Question.  Will  the  buying  pcwar  of  these 
elders  be  of  any  value? 

Answer  I  would  s;iy.  yes;  espec:ally  in  the 
poorer  ccmraur.ities.  This  buying  power 
would  a'so  be  equally  distributed  propor- 
tionately throughout  the  United  States. 

Question.  Could  you  summarize  the  ob- 
jections to  the  present  Sccial  Security  system? 

Answer.  Many  worthy  old  folks  are  not  able 
to  participate;  the  needy  in  the  poorer  States 
and  counties  get  the  smallest  amounts;  the 
age  limit  of  65  is  too  high;  the  amounts  given 
are  not  adequate;  too  much  red  tape  and 
delay:  too  many  investigators  and  supervisors 
on  the  pay  roll. 

Question.  Will  a  decent  Sccial  Security  sys- 
tem reduce  the  crime  cost? 

Answer.  Yes;  it  will  greatly  reduce  through 
the  elimination  of  the  conditions  which  are 


responsible  for  crime.    It  will  eliminate  dis- 
ease, bad  environment,  and  poverty. 

Question  How  many  elders  do  we  have 
in  the  United  States  over  GO  years  of  age? 

Answer  We  have  14.956.000  persons  ever 
the  age  of  60 

Qufstion  How  many  of  this  number  Hill 
be  eligible  for  the  plan? 

Answer.  Of  this  number  there  is  a  work- 
ing force  of  5.200.000  of  which  4.800.000  are 
employed  and  others  will  receive  employm?nt 
soon.  There  are  469  000  who  receive  benefits 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration.  CiVll 
Service  and  Railroad  Retirement.  But  ie- 
tluctlng  these  figures  from  the  total  will  leave 
9  287.000  to  receive  pensions. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  stich 
a  plan? 

Answer.  To  give  each  person  $40  per 
month  would  cost  $4,457,760  000  per  year.  If 
only  $30  per  month  were  allowed  they  wojld 
receive  $3,343,320,000  per  year. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  such 
a  program  based  on  65  years  cf  age? 

Answer.  According  to  the  United  States 
Census.  1940.  there  are  8.556. OOC  people  ever 
the  ape  of  65.  Deduct  the  number  emoloved 
(956.000)  and  the  number  of  retired  (460  000) 
and  you  will  have  7,531.000  eligible  for  the 
plan.  To  give  each  person  $40  per  month 
would  cost  $3,614,880,000  per  year  To  tive 
each  one  $30  per  month  would  cost.  $2,711,- 
160.000  per  year 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HUN.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF    AI-ACAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Monday,  May  25,  1942 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Ri:c- 
CRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
May  23.   1942: 

OPPORTUNrrY    FOR    LABOR 

The  bill  sponsored  by  Representative  Hobb.s. 
of  Alabama,  which  would  make  labor  unions 
subject  to  the  provlslon.s  of  the  Federal  anti- 

'    racketeering   statute  has  been    approved    by 

j  a  House  judiciary  subcommittee,  and  Is 
awaiting  final  action  by  the  full  committee. 
Unfortunately  It  is  faced  now  with  the  op- 

j  position  of  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  has  taken 

!    the  position  that  the  bill  Is  antilabor  and  un- 

'    necessary. 

j  The  facts  are  that  the  bill  Is  antilabor 
only  In  the  sense  that  it  Is  designed  to  stamp 

I  out  activities  by  certain  labor  groups  which 
are  criminal  in  character,  and.  far  from  being 

,    unnecessary,  it  seems  to  offer  the  only  raal 

,  hope  of  curbing  vicious  elements  which  in 
the  long  run.  will  prove  as  harmful  to  labor 

1    as    they    have    already    proved    harmful    to 

I    society  as  a  whole. 

In  a  recent  decision  dealing  with  an  1 1- 

'    tempt  to  apply  the  antiracketeering  statvte 

I  in  its  present  form  to  the  activities  of  team- 
sters In  New  York  who  were  exacting  morey 
from  truckers  by  beating  or  threatening  to 
beat  drivers,  the  ^upreme  Court  held  that 
Congress  had  not  Intended  to  bring  labor 
unions  within  the  scope  of  the  law.  But 
the  Court's  language  made  no  effort  to  gloss 
over  the  thoroughly  reprehensible  character 
of  the  teamsters'  activities,  and,  in  effect. 
Congress  was  invited  to  take  action  which 
would  point  the  statute  specifically  at  these 
extreme  types  of  labor  activity. 


,  V  !   I   1  .  .  -^  :  ■  ■ 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  dlflBcult  to 
underst.ind  why  the  Kobbs  bill  should  be 
oppcstd  by  responsible  labor  leaders  There 
is  no  place  In  the  labor  movement  for  rack- 
eteers of  any  kind,  and  until  they  are  rooted 
cut  they  will  tend  to  bring  all  labor  Into 
disrepute.  Mr  Green  and  his  responsible 
associates  should  be  taking  the  lead  in  this 
matter,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  would 
welcome  support  from  Congress.  If  these 
practices  continue  it  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  at  seme  stage  of  the  game  public 
opinion  will  force  the  Government  to  act 
against  racketeers  hiding  behind  the  sh.eld 
cf  legitimate  unionism,  but  It  would  bet- 
ter—certainly for  labor— If  the  impetus  for 
the  housecleaning  came  from  within. 
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EXTENoION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MARTIN  L  SWLLNLY 

OF    UHlD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  May  18,  1942,  the  news  of  the 
pa.ssing  of  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Hon.  Patrick  Boland.  came  to  me  as  1 
was  traveling  in  the  Middle  West.  I  am 
certain  the  entire  membership  of  this 
body  experienced  the  emotion  I  felt 
when  it  was  realized  that  Pat  Boland 
was  gone  from  our  midst,  never  to  re- 
turn. He  and  I  entered  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Seventy-second  Congress.  I  knew 
him  as  a  warm  personal  friend  whose 
very  presence  radiated  kindness  and  sim- 
plicity. I  shall  ever  cherish  the  fine 
association  of  Pat  Boland  and  the  mem- 
orable visit  he  paid  to  me  in  my  home 
town  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  few  short 
years  ago. 

Our  friend's  record  is  written  In  the 
hall  of  fame.  He  served  as  majority  whip 
during  the  most  important  period  of  our 
Nations  history.  His  responsibility  and 
tasks  were  extremely  exacting,  but  he 
performed  his  duty,  as  has  been  well  said 
by  our  beloved  majority  leader,  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  McCokmack— 

In  the  same  spirit  as  the  soldier  who  goes 
forth  to  perform  a  task,  from  which  he  does 
not  expect  to  return 

The  years  he  served  as  majority  whip 
were  characterized  by  the  toleiant  atti- 
tude he  displayed  toward  those  both  on 
the  majority  and  minority  sides  who  hon- 
estly differed  on  question  of  policy  affect- 
ing our  National  Government.  His  sep- 
aration from  us  is  indeed  a  serious  loss 
and  a  blow  to  our  distinguished  Speaker 
and  majority  leader,  who.  with  him.  made 
up  a  trinity  of  great  Americans  who  labor 
under  a  terrific  strain  in  performing  their 
patriotic  duties  in  these  serious  days. 

Pat  Boland  was  a  loyal  American  and  a 
Christian  gentleman.  His  good  wife  and 
splendid  family  reflect  the  idealism  of  a 
devoted  husband  and  a  kindly  father.  To 
them  I  express  my  sincere  sympathy. 

Eternal  rest  srant  unto  him,  O  Lord, 
and  let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him. 
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Monday,  May  25.  1942 
TALBOT.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Catholic  Transcript,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
under  date  of  May  21,  1942: 

ATTACKS  ON  CONGRESS 

Senators  and  Representatives  shculd  not  be 
exempt  from  any  cf  the  restrictions  and 
relative  hards-hips  which  must  be  borne  by 
the  American  people  in  order  to  expedite  the 
winning  of  the  war  They  should  do  their 
share;  indeed,  they  should  set  a  public  ex- 
ample. If  they  fail  to  do  so,  they  are  prop- 
erly subject  to  severe  criticism  and  sharp 
protest. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  be  wary  of 
ridicule  and  revilement  hurled  at  Congress 
en  bloc.  Its  purpose  may  be  to  call  atten- 
tion to  chiseling  and  privilege  grabbing,  or 
it  may  be  to  incite  contempt  fcr  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  cur  Government.  Washington 
is  packed  to  the  eaves  with  executive  per- 
sonnel, and  these  legions  have  their  canny 
press  agents  In  large  numbers.  Unprece- 
dented power  Is  now  invested  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government;  abnormal 
situations,  emergency  conditions  require  this. 
Congress  (which  Is  to  say  our  representatives, 
directly  responsible  to  us.  as  the  heads  and 
subordinates  of  executive  departments  are 
not)  have  delegated  much  of  Its  authority. 

But  It  still  retains  some  of  that  authority, 
as  it  should.  And  periodically,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  coming  elections,  it  has  to  give 
some  kind  of  account  to  us.  the  people.  It 
has  to  take  our  will  Into  consideration,  to 
speak  it.  to  promote  It. 

Therefore,  attacks  meant  to  discredit  Con- 
gress, to  make  It  seem  a  pack  of  poltroons, 
may  be  motivated  not  so  much  by  just 
resentment  at  the  faults  of  Congressmen  as 
by  a  desire  to  force  Congress  praciicelly  to 
abdicate  for  the  duration,  leaving  the  myriad 
executive  officers  to  do  as  they  will  without 
any  least  check  on  them.  This  is  bad  busi- 
ness, and  we  should  refuse  to  abet  it  by 
thoughtlessly  taking  up  a-  general  hue  and 
cry  against  Congress. 

The  pre!=s,  especially,  should  be  chary  of 
Congress-baiting.  It  is  in  almost  the  same 
position  as  Congress.  Many  an  executive  of- 
ficer uses  the  same  tactics,  for  the  same 
dubious  reasons,  against  the  press  as  are 
used  against  Congress.  We  very  much  need 
a  strong,  free  Congress  and  a  strong,  free 
press,  both  of  them  unterrorized,  unregi- 
mented. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.l.S.GUYER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 


the  Fort  Scott  Tribune,  of  Fort  Scott, 
Kans.,  onMay  20.  1942: 

CALL  TO  STATESMEN 

Congress  has  been  bearing  the  brunt  of  a 
lor,  of  criticism  for  things  its  Members  do 
end  dont  do.  People  expect  a  great  deal  of 
the  men  who  represent  them  in  Washington, 
and  in  wartime  they  expect  more  than  ever. 

It  is  noticeable  that  while  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  Is  giving  solid  support  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  war  administration.  Con- 
gress comes  In  for  all  sorts  of  attacks,  collec- 
tively and  against  individual  Members.  Very 
likely  a  lot  of  the  criticism  is  unjustified  and 
prompted  by  war  emotions.  Our  Congre^s- 
mi?n  are  about  all  we  have  left  to  be&r  the 
brunt  of  our  feelings. 

Now,  we  have  elections  coming  on  this  year. 
and  there  is  no  telling  how  voters  may  give 
vent  to  feelings.  What  they  do  may  be  deter- 
mined a  lot  by  the  course  of  the  war  between 
now  and  election  time  It  does  seem,  though, 
that  the  times  have  placed  heavier  responsi- 
bilities on  Consre^smen  and  sound  a  larger 
call  for  statesmanship  than  in  ordinary  times. 

More  of  a  premium  than  ever  is  placed  n^^w 
on  statesmanship.  That  is  a  quality  some- 
times difficult  to  recognize  on  the  part  of  lx)th 
the  public  and  men  holding  public  ofAce.  It 
Is  easy  to  assume  that  Just  because  a  man 
hclds  8  public  office  he  Is  looking  solely  to  his 
own  personal  Interests  and  Is  more  Interested 
in  getting  reelected  than  In  doing  his  coun- 
try a  service.  There  are  undoubtedly  such 
men  in  office  and  in  Congress,  but  we  should 
not  Judge  them  all  according  to  the  few  who 
are  politicians  as  contrasted  with  statesmen. 

Here  Is  a  definition  of  those  two  terms 
as  given  by  David  Lawrence  in  the  United 
States  News  magazine  Tlie  difference  la 
something  worth   keeping   In   mind: 

"A  statesman  is  a  man  occupying  public 
office  who  thlnlcs  there  are  many  worse  things 
In  the  world  than  being  defeated  for  reelec- 
tion and  who,  therefore.  Is  ready  to  stand 
up  for  the  principle  of  what  he  knows  in  his 
heart  is  t)est  for  all  the  people  rather  than 
what  is  advantageous  for  a  particular  group 
which  could  help  him  win  reelection. 

'When  the  time  comes  that  Members  of 
Congress  generally  are  willing  to  face  defeat 
while  defending  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
for  all  and  special  privileges  for  none,  some- 
thing surprising  will  happen.  It  will  be  the 
almost  automatic  reelection  of  such  men  by 
overwhelming  vote.  And  if  by  chance  here 
and  there  some  are  defeated  %t  the  polls 
through  the  mistaken  Judgment  of  an  unin- 
formed ccnstituency.  something  else  surpris- 
ing will  happen.  The  individual  will  find  in 
the  triumph  of  his  own  conscience  over 
selfishness  and  self-service  a  compensation  so 
great  that  It  will  remain  a  precious  heritage 
to  him  and  his  family  for  years  to  come,  eras- 
ing the  disappointments  of  defeat 

•Wartime  affords  a  God-given  opportunity 
for  all  manner  of  self-denial,  including  the 
sacrifice  of  misguided  ambition  for  personal 
gain,  for  place  and  for  power  in  disregard 
of  the  national  Interest." 


Resoiuticn    ■'■•<    the    Let^iMrtt^t    CuuSitil    of 
Ine  State  ot  llar:!..s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.l.S.GlYLR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Monday.  May  25.  1942 

Mr.    GUYER.    Mr.     Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend   my    remarks    in    the 
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(By  Representative  Hagamar 

Resolution  relating  to  and  co 
proposed    rationing    of    gasoline 
where  there  is  no  shortage  of  ■ 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  legislative 
t*'."  State  of  Kansas 

-ION  1.  The  p-is^iblllty  that 
r  ng  plan  may  bt-  extended  in 

and     the     Midwest     constitutes     i 
ridiculous,  and  unjustified  threat  t 
efTort  and  business  life  of  the  State 
a  State  wh.ch  knows  no  shortage 
fuel  and  which  has  great  potentia 
,   Sec     2.  That    such    a    proposed 
cannot    be   Justified    upon   any   pr 
economic  grounds  whatsoever  and  t 
action  by  the  Federal  Government 
Ing  restrictions  in  areas  adjacent 
of  oil   production   In  the  East   13 
proof  of  the  atoence  of  any  need 
extreme  measures   In  Kansas  and 
west      Also,   that   fuel   oils  are   a 
indi-pensable  factor  In  the  Kansas 
west  war   effort.     Rationing  of 
Kansas  and  the  Midwest  would 
serious  handicap  to  the  successful 
of  the  war  program 

Sec   3.  That  the  Kansas  and  Mi 
now  has  more  refining  facilities  an 
than  It  can  market;  that  Ka 
has  demonstrated  its  wllhngi.- 
wtth  the  Federal  Government  In  t 
,,4oTt  in  every  practical,  progressive 
iy  no  extreme  exercise  of  imaglna 
tatloning  of  .  and  con.sequ  • 

down  of  reflii  .itles  in  Kansi 

fled  on  the  same  reastms  such  a 
being  carried  out  in  the  East 

Sic.    4    Therefore,    the    leglslati 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  hereby 
the    proposed    rationing    of    mot 
K        ,»s  and  the  Midwest,  a  sorry 
.     .   :    be  condemned  in  all  princi 
■ensical.  unjustified    and  asinine 
Ing  a   real  and  basic   threat    n 
war  program,  the  Kansas  ec 
the   Kansas   general    buslne 
geared  to  high  efficiency  on  .. 
scheduU- 
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Hill  Announce>  Candidacy  for 
to  Congress 

£X:E.\.-;10N    of    Kr.MA 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR 


Monday.  May  25.  194i 


Mr.    EDWIN    .U^:i?^-H    H,» 
Speaker,  undf:   .(....    ;>,  t.\,^; 
marks,  I  includ?  the  following 
dre&s  recently  delivered  by  me 

I  take  this  occa.>ilon  to  annoui^e 
dldacy  for  election  to  Congress 
term. 

As  I  do  this.  I  desire  to  offer 
thanks  to  those  thousands  of  fr; 
cut  the  Thirty-fourth  District  w 
ported  my  administration  to  this 
I  want  to  express  my  heartfelt 
to  them  for  their  encouraging  l 
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frank  and  friendly  advice,  their  helpful  sug- 
gestions. All  this  has  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  carry  on  my  numerous  duties  here  in 
Washington  much  more  effectively.  I  have 
done  a  better  job  than  I  could  have  without 
the  help  of  my  friends. 

A  review  of  my  record  since  my  reelection 
to  Congress  in  1940  reveals  that  once  again 
I  have  kept  every  pledge  I  made  to  the  people 
of  my  district  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
what  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  for  our 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  Hall  bill  to  double  the  base  pay  of 
members  of  our  armed  forces  was  introduced 
in  the  House  by  me  in  June  of  1941.  This 
measure  was  the  very  first  Army  and  Navy 
pay  raise  bill  to  be  placed  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  I  am  well  pleased 
that  my  proposal  to  increase  the  original  521 
base  to  $42  per  month  for  all  men  in  the 
service  was  the  main  provision  in  the  bill 
which  the  Congress  enacted  into  law  last 
week. 

The  people  of  my  district  will  also  remem- 
ber the  Hall  resolution  calling  upon  the  War 
Department  to  reduce  the  educational  re- 
quirements for  air  pilots  was  the  very  first 
step  taken  to  do  away  with  unfair  restric- 
tions in  the  Air  Corps.  As  a  result  of  my  un- 
ceasing demands  upon  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  let  down  the  bars  so  that  persons  without 
a  college  education  could  fight  Hitler  anc'  the 
Japs  in  an  airplane,  over  a  million  young  men 
frcra  every  walk  of  life  are  now  able  to  enter 
our  flying  force.s  This  Is  a  statement  of  fact; 
It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

The  Hall  bill  providing  free  transportation 
for  soldiers  dur.ng  furlough  was  the  first  and 
only  proposal  made  in  Congress  to  help  sol- 
diers and  sailors  realize  a  dream  dear  to  them 
all  The  majority  of  our  boys  have  had  to 
bum  their  way  home  or  depend  upon  their 
families  to  ser.d  them  money  to  make  the 
trip.  Your  Congressman  submitted  his  bill 
in  the  form  of  amendments  on  three  differ- 
ent occasions  tut  the  House  turned  down  hla 
proposal  to  the  great  misfortune  of  several 
millions  of  soldiers  and  sailors  I  hope  to 
press  this  Idef.,  however,  in  the  next  Con- 
gress.    It  should  be  adopted 

Your  Congressman  also  Introduced  the  first 
me.isure  to  cvirtall  Nazi  propaganda.  As  a 
result  of  my  efforts  in  this  regard,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  barred  from  the  mails 
the  vicious  material  being  disseminated  by 
the  German  Library  of  Information.  I  am 
also  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  soon  after 
this  antlpropaganda  bill  was  made  public 
subversive  organizations  whose  members  were 
passing  out  scurrilous  literature  at  the  doors 
of  Endlcott  Johnson  factories  were  forced  to 
beat  a  retrea-..  Unfortunlately  these  sub- 
versive elements  have  returned  and  are  en- 
gaging almost  daily  in  below-the-belt  at- 
tacks upon  my  character  and  attempting  to 
besmirch  my  patriotism  in  public  and  printed 
statements. 

Perhaps  it  is  hoping  for  too  much,  but  I 
had  anticipated  no  opposition  on  the  home 
front  this  year.  As  loyal  Americans  we  are 
all  bent  upon  one  purpose,  to  win  the  war 
as  quickly  as  possible  I  am  frankly  very 
much  concerned  with  the  pursuit  of  my  tedi- 
ous Job  of  answering  several  hundred  letters 
weekly,  seeking  information  about  loved  ones 
for  the  folks  back  home,  fulfilling  reqviests 
and  endeavoring  tc  help  and  succor  mU  those 
who  present  to  me  their  problems  in  these 
terrible  days. 

Yes.  I  am  much  more  Interested  In  serving 
the  home  folks  in  these  tasks  and  would 
prefer  to  be  allowed  to  help  them.  But  to 
those  few  troublemakers  who  prefer  to  de- 
vote their  time  to  sniping  at  representative 
government  instead  of  winning  the  war,  let 
me  say  that  If  they  want  a  fight  this  summer, 
I  am  more  ready  for  it  than  they  are.  If 
these  poison  peddlers  feel  that  they  would 
rather  stir  up  hatreds  and  trouble  among 


the  American  people  than  to  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  v.heel  and  unite  America, 
that  is  still  all  right  with  me  because  I  can 
beat  them  to  every  punch  Just  as  I  have 
beaten  them  In  the  past.  As  tisual.  they  are 
out  of  step.  I  suggest  for  their  countiy's 
sake,  they  get  Into  Une  and  stay  there,  at 
least  until  the  war  Is  won. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  assure  the  people 
of  my  district  that  I  have  followed  their  ria- 
jorlty  sentiment  in  every  public  act  in  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress.  I  look  forward 
with  great  anticipation  to  their  votes  of  faith 
and  confidence  in  my  administration  b3th 
on  primary  day.  August  11,  and  in  the  Novt  m- 
ber  elections. 


Puerto  Rico's  C:'.im  ;n  Dtienbe  h  Nati'>n  .s 
Ccstiit  ^t  bv  F  ar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KOv  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF    rENN5VLV.\NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25,  1942 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Oliver 
Headland,  from  the  Puerto  Rico  World 
Journal  of  May  9.  1942: 

Puerto  Rico's  C■I\^LIAN  Detense  Is  Nrr:oN's 
Costliest  by  Far — Survey  Obtained  With 
HcLP  OF  Insular  Auditor  Shows  Island 
Spends  More  Than  18  States  Comb]ned, 
Many  in  VrrAi,  Defense  Areas 

(By  Oliver  Headland) 

If  the  mere  expenditure  of  gold  can  buy 
security  and  freedom  from  Axis  aggression, 
Puerto  Rico  ought  to  be  one  of  the  safest 
places  in  the  world.  For  an  analysis  of  local 
civilian  defense  appropriations  and  expendi- 
tures reveals  that  Puerto  Rican  spending;  ex- 
cessively surpasses  that  being  done  by  nc  less 
than  18  States  in  the  Union  which  sc  far 
have  been  foremost  In  State  civilian  delense 
activities. 

This  disclosure,  made  public  yesterday  for 
the  first  time  through  the  office  of  ln:;ular 
Auditor  Patrick  J.  Fitslmmons  and  the  co- 
operation of  Everett  D  Brown,  executive  sec- 
retary to  Gov  Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  sliows 
that  these  same  18  States,  most  of  them  in 
the  country's  most  vital  defense  areas,  have 
appropriations  totaling  $806,440.  Signifi- 
cantly. Puerto  Rico's  appropriations  up  to  the 
present  time  reach  well  over  a  million  doilars. 

president  s  plea  unheard 

Just  how  this  wide  disparity  between 
State  and  insular  civilian  defense  expendi- 
tures has  been  able  to  exist  In  Puerto  Rico 
in  the  face  of  President  Roosevelt's  uigent 
appeals  and  legislation  stripping  all  none.-isen- 
tial  spending  from  the  structure  of  the  na- 
tional economy  Is  a  matter  for  conjecture. 
In  setting  up  the  civilian  defense  mach.nery 
early  In  1940.  Roosevelt  could  not  have  been 
anything  but  serious  when  he  stressed  that 
the  support  of  existing  governmental  rgen- 
cies  and  competent  personnel  should  be  uti- 
lized whenever  possible.  But  any  recommen- 
dations the  President  made  seem  to  have 
passed  completely  over  Puerto  Rico  as  f  u  as 
civilian  defense  is  concerned  Tlie  facts 
prove  that  the  civilian  defense  orgRnizution 
in  Puerto  Rico  has  followed  a  one-rack 
course  withput  due  regard  for  what  Is  ^;oing 
on  In  the  States. 
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HEBE'S    WHAT    StTHVZT    SHOWS 

The  survey  of  current  appropriations  for 
civil  defense  for  the  18  aforementioned  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  follows: 

Arkansas $21,  600 

Connecticut 10,  500 

Florida- —  - 3.000 

Indiana 200.  000 

Illinois 26. 000 

Iowa - 20,000 

Kentucky 10.  000 

Massachusetts 14.  120 

Michigan. -  45.  000 

Missouri —  50.  OCO 

New  Hampshire 11.500 

New  Jersey. „ 11.200 

Pennsylvania 25.  000 

Rhode  Island 150,000 

S<outh   Carolina -  48,330 

Tennessee 8.400 

Virginia.- 112.  790 

Washington 40.000 

Total  for  all  States  (17) 806.440 


Total  for  Puerto  Rico 1.009.000 

Asked  for  comparative  data  earlier  this 
week  on  civilian  defense  efforts  between  the 
various  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  local  defense  office  re- 
plied. "We  don't  know  Just  where  we  staid 
in  that  regard.  I'm  not  sure  whether  we're 
high  cr  low  It  has  cost  around  $1(X).0C0  to 
set  up  an  executive  organization  alone  ec 
far.  and  I'm  afraid  we'll  run  out  of  money 
rgain  before  we're  ready  to  actually  operate." 

HERE   ARE   SALARIES 

Run  out  ol  money  again?  Here's  where 
the    funds   used    to    set    up    this   executive 

organization,  whiCh   Isn't   yet   fully  operat- 
ing, go: 

Executive  director $5,560 

Coordinator  and  secretary 5,400 

Central  office 14.520 

Island  area.. _ 12.900 

Metropolitan    area 18,  163 

Women's   committee 11.560 

Committee  for  medical  service 2.000 

Blood    bank 25.540 

Accounting 2.  500 

Police  on  special  duty 28,800 

Total  per  annum 126.940 

While  many  financially  sound  States — 
where  civilian  defense  is  also  a  vital  neces- 
sity— receive  adequate  protection  on  low 
budgets,  the  monthly  civilian  defen.se  expend- 
iture In  Puerto  Rico  exceec:s  $8,000.  mostly  in 
salaries  for  directors  and  other  officials.  In- 
cluding an  expert  dietitian  in  balancing  diets. 

OLT   OF    bounds 

Unlike  Puerto  Rico,  the  civilian  defense 
set-up  In  the  States  functions  effectively  on 
a  small  amount  of  money  by  following  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's  suggestion  for  making  full 
use  of  existing  governmental  agencies  and 
department  heads,  many  of  whom  arc  donat- 
ing their  services  for  the  sake  of  patriotism 

While  few  will  contest  the  desirability  of 
having  paid  personnel  at  the  top  of  the  or- 
ganization, the  idea  seems  to  have  Jumped 
out  of  bounds  in  Puerto  Rico. 

New  York  is  served  by  the  Governor,  lieu- 
tenant governor,  the  attorney  general,  the 
president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the 
ass?mbly  minority  leaders  of  the  senate  and 
assembly.  10  leading  citizons,  including  one 
woman,  and  a  major  general,  who  is  the 
director  of  civil  defense. 

Ohio  is  also  served  by  the  Governor,  direc- 
tors of  agriculture,  health,  highways.  Indus- 
trial relations.  pubUc  welfare,  and  the  un- 
employment compensation,  adjutant  general, 
and  six  distinguished  citizens,  including  one 
woman. 

California  Is  served  by  the  Governor,  at- 
torney   general,    adjutant    general,   superin- 


tendent of  public  Instruction,  director  of 
public  health,  20  leading  citizens  and  other 
State  officials,  including  1  woman. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  nut  that  the  civil- 
ian defense  organization  In  Puerto  Rico 
should  be  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  but 
rather  that  with  funds  available,  whatever 
they  be.  more  efficient  use  should  be  made 
of  them.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  men 
who  know 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Vm.  NOAH  M.  MA^l-N 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  scries  of  articles 
that  I  wrote  on  vital  problems  connected 
with  our  national  defense.  These  arti- 
cles were  carried  in  the  newspapers  of  my 
district  each  week,  and  clearly  show  my 
attitudes  and  my  opinions  on  matters 
pertaining  to  national  defen.se.  long  be- 
fore December  7.  1941.  which  of  course 
have  now  become  matters  of  vital  con- 
cern in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
dates  when  the  articles  were  published 
are  illuminating. 

IF    LET    ALONE 

Henry  Ford  has  stated  that  In  6  months 
he  could  revamp  his  great  River  Rouge  plant 
at  Detroit  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  produce 
1.000   fighting  planes   per   day— if   le'    alone. 
What   does,    if    let   alone    mean?     I   believe 
Ford   used   those   words   to   serve   notice   on 
the    country    and    the    admhiistraticn    that 
Amr-rlcan  industry  was  not  only   ready  but 
it  was  fully  able  to  take  care  of  eveiy  de- 
fense need:    that   American   Industry   would 
and   could   rectify    the   short-sightedness   of 
our  Army  Uadeis.  our  Navy  leadi'rs,  and  our 
administration  leaders  on  our  American  pre- 
paredness program;   that  American  Industry 
could  and  would  speed  up  our  production  of 
necessary  war  materials  to  make  up  for  the 
almost  criminal  negligence  of  these  respon- 
sible   for   our    uuprtpareduess    plight;    that 
American  industry  can  and  will  remove  all 
bottlenecks    now    hampering    production    cf 
necessary  war  materials — if  let  alone     If  the 
handicaps,   the   shackles,   the   obstacles,   the 
red  tape,  and  the  irritating  restrictions  that 
the  New  Deal  has  placed  upon  American  in- 
dustry are  removed  this  can  be  done.    Would 
that  mean  lower  wages?     It  would  not.     It 
would  mean   higher  wages  In  the  long  run. 
Would  it  mean  a  longer  work  day?    It  would 
not.     Instead   it    would   mean   steady   work 
during  the  full  year  rather  than  alternating 
lay-off  periods  and  work  periods.  -Our  needs 
can  be  supplied,  labor  can  receive  larger  pay 
envelopes  and  more  of  them,  the  wheels  of 
industry  can  be  kept  humming- -but  it  all 
depends  upon    if  lit   alone      (Weekly   News 
Letter.  June  24,  1940  ) 

MASON   ENDOF.SES    MESSAGE 

Congressman  N  M  Mason,  the  Rtpresenta- 
tlve  of  this  Twelfth  Congressional  District, 
who  has  the  reputation  of  being  fearless  and 
of  never  dodging  any  Issues,  sends  a  telegram 
from  Washington.  D.  C.  praising  President 
Roosevelt's  courageous  message  on  the  exist- 
ing war  crisis.  The  Twelfth  District  Repre- 
sentative's telegram  follows: 


Washington.  D  C  .  December  30.  IS 40 
Daily  Repuiilican. 

Belvidere.  III.: 

The  Presidents  aie»:iage  was  a  couiageous. 
stausmanlike  prea^ntailcn  of  the  facts  per- 
taining to  the  present  crisis  confronting  the 
Nation  and  the  world.  It  should  receive  «en- 
ous  consideration  from  everyone.  It  was  a 
trumpet  call  for  an  all-out  effort  on  the  part 
of  every  group  to  push  our  defense  program. 
All  Americans  should  support  the  defeni* 
program  wholeheartedly. 

N   M   Mason. 

(From  the  Dally  Republlciui.  Belvidere, 
Monday.  December  30.  1940  ) 

SINGAPORE  A  WORLD  KTT 

A  squeeze  play  is  now  in  progress  between 
Japan  and  Berlin  with  the  posscsilon  ol 
Singapore  as  the  objective.  Tills  squeeze  play 
gives  deep  concern  to  our  State  Dtpartmcnt. 
Singapore  is  the  key  to  the  control  of  all  the 
conunerce  of  Amb  and  Oceania.  It  is  as  vilal 
to  the  trade  of  Asia  as  the  Panama  Canal  is 
to  our  Interocean  trade  II  Singapore  were  to 
fall,  it  would  place  a  barrier  bttween  Aus- 
tralian aid  and  Britain;  would  prevent  Fiee 
China  from  getting  supplies  for  trans-port 
along  the  Burma  Road;  would  enable  Japan 
to  encircle  the  Philippines;  would  enable  her 
to  sliut  off  our  supply  of  essential  raw  mate- 
rials: would  make  the  Japanese  economically 
independent;  and  would  undoubtedly  cauae 
many  cf  the  fence-sitting  powers,  such  as 
Russia,  to  Join  up  with  the  Axis  Powers.  The 
Stnte  Department  does  not  believe  we  can 
afford  to  sit  idly  by  and  see  this  key  to  w<  rid 
power  stolen  by  the  Japanese  iWeekly  Ne*& 
Letter.  March  10.  1941.) 

ARE  WE?       WE   ARE! 

The  passage  of  the   lease-lend   bill  estab- 
lishes this  Nation  definitely  as  an  active  bel- 
ligerent on   the   side  of   England      The   bill 
provides  that  British  men-of-war  can  use  our 
ports  as  bases  for  repairs.     Under  interna- 
ticnal  law  cur  porta  may  now  become  legiti- 
mate targets  for  enemy  bombers,  and  enemy 
suomannes  will  have  the  legal  right  to  enter 
and   torpedo   any   British   battleships   found 
therein.     The  bill  also  places  the  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yard  in  the  category  of  a  Govern- 
ment arsenal  turning  cut  war  materials  for 
use   against   Germany,   which   is   an   act   of 
war.     Although    the   President   has   publicly 
stated,    "Our  first  task  is  to  beat  Germany." 
and   two   Cabinet    officers   have   already   an- 
nounced   that    we    are    at    war.   yet    admin- 
istration leaders  deny  that  we  are  even  con- 
templating war,  either  now  or  later.     These 
equivocations  are  neither  edifying  nor  con- 
ducive   to    national    unity      Why    not    face 
facts?     We  are  at  wp.r       Th?  passage  of  the 
lejise-lend   bill   by   the  Congress  was  an  of- 
ficial  declaration   of   war   against   Germany. 
It«  passage,  however,  "simply  dotted  the  i's 
and  c:o8Eed  the  t's"  of  an  already  establUhed 
fact,  established  when  we  transferred  50  de- 
stroyers,     newly      conditioned      and      fully 
equipped  for  war     The  time  has  arrived  when 
we  should  call  a  spade  a  spade.    A  great  na- 
tion should  approach  a  great  decls'on  In  his- 
tory   with    Its    head    up.    facing    facts.      It 
should  not  act  like  an  ostrich  when  danger 
threatens.     We   are    In    the   war!      (Weekly 
News  Letter.  March  10.  1941.) 

think  twice,  japan 
Before  doing  Hitler's  bidding.  Japan  had 
better  think  twice.  Uncle  Sam  in  his  d:al- 
insjs  with  Japan  during  the  last  10  years  has 
spoken  softly  but  carried  a  b'g  stick  Now, 
however.  Uncle  Sam  is  speakl-  g  hanhly,  de- 
manding peaceful  deeds  rather  than  peaceful 
words.  We  have  been  foolish  enough  to  fur- 
nish Japan  with  the  raw  materials,  tools, 
nranitions  and  scrap  iron  that  she  needed  to 
build  a  powerful  navy  and  a  powerful  air 
force.  We  have  actually  made  possible  her 
undeclared  war  on  China;  her  present  threat 
to  the  British  and  French  holdings  lu  U»e 
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Far  Ea-st;  h«>r  encirclement  of  the  Phil 
and  her  threat  to  our  tJn  and  rubber 
We  have  bei-n  shcrt-stghttd.    But  w( 
necessary,  rtluse   to  cither  buy  rrom 
sell  to  h'or.  and  thereby  actually  stra 
economic  life      Our  Navy  leaders  tell 
cur  Pacific  Fleet  is  superior  to  the 
Fle«t.  and  could  easily  bottle  up  or 
the  entire  Japanese  Navy.    Japan's 
Industrial  cities,  built  cf  light 
tenal.   are   highly   vulnerable   to   air 
and  her  armies  in  China  could  not 
without   the  Japanese  Fleet  to  prov; 
plies.     Japan  had  better  thlnlc  twic 
Invtttns;    di.<:aster    in    order    to    a;d 
(Weekly  News  Letter.  March  17.  1941 

M.^TSl•OK.^  5    PILCR1M.^CC 

Matsuoka.  Japans  Prime  Minister 
Ing  all  precedent.^  by  making  a  pllgr 
Hitlers  shrine  In  Berlin  and  Stalin 
In  Moscow      He  goes  to  pay  his 
these  twin  gotis  of  Eurnpean  aggres 
to  receive  h'.s  orders  concerning  the 
must  play  in  the  present  World  W.i 
suoka  expects  to  be  a>slgned  an    i 
(but  suljordinate )  part  in  the  world 
now  being  played  under  the  joint 
ship  of  Hitler  and  Slalm.     If  Hitler 
vlnce  Matsuoka  that  Germany   Will 
war  in  1941.  then  Matsucka  will  agr 
■  te  an  incident  m  the  Far  East  that 
the  United  Slates   into  the   war 
Roc'tvelt  in  his  last  fireside  chat  s 
tice  on  the  world  that  the  United 
taken  her  stand  and  there  would  b« 
ing  down      "All  Out  Aid  '  on  our 
forr.    under    thi^e    cunditiom.    may 
overnight  into    All  Out  War.  "     (Weeji 
Letter.  March  24.  1941  ) 

OV%  OXriNSK  rROBLKM 

.1  from  the  th<  usand«  rt  \r 

te;„;  :  p.iunng  In  uiM^n  Member 
gresa  from  ali  ever  the  United  Sti 
Nation  has  become  ftrovOMKl  by  the 
of  strikes  that  has  delayed  cur 
defense    j  •  CItizen.s     i>re 

alarmed  i>  jnant  and  are  urci 

tic  legislative  curbs  upon  the  right 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  the  fr 
champions  cf  organized   labor  are 
embarrassed  by  the  short-sighted 
a  few  labor  lenders,  who  are  taking 
of  the  naticnul  emergency  to  demn 
tant    fees    from    fri^    Americans    be 
may    worl:  en   national  defense   pr 
fostering    strikes    in    defen.«e    Indu' 
cause   of   Jurisdictional    disputes 
rank  and   file  of  American   workln 
just  as  patriotic  as  any  class  of  c 
the  country      V.'e  are   afraid,  howi 
the   welfa-e   rf   the   rank    and   file 
Jt^  •  fed.  r;'d;c 

ai.  >         :  the  gen 

toward  organized  lal>cr  that  has  t.T 
to  build  up  will  be  sacrificed.     Ti 
l>e   a   tragic   thing   to   happen   to 
American   wage  earners.     This 
the  general  public  Is  vitally  esscn 
n-  nee   of   all    t^.at    labor 

d  .e  last  25  years.     (Weekly 

ter.  Apra  7.  1S41  ) 

THIS    IS    L.\BOHS    WAR 

Dictators    are    fundamentally    o 
trade-unions     Dictators  destroy 
as    soon     as    they    come     to     po 
strict  dlsciphne  to  all  labor:    fix 
hours   of   work   by   government 
take    away    the    r:ght    to   strike 
military   power,   the   conccntratior 
flrir.g  squad,  whenever  necessary 
these    results.      L.ibcr    h;\s    exper 
these  things  in  Germany,  in  Russ 
Italy.     The  workers  of  English 
understand  what  It  would  mean 
Hitler  should  win  the  war  and  forc^ 
of   government   and   his   economi 
upon  them.     Isn't  it  abcut  time 
can  labor  to  realize  that  if  H 
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anizes  Europe  upon  a  forced-labor  basis. 
American  industry  will  be  unable  to  face 
that  kind  of  competition,  and  our  standard 
of  living,  as  well  as  our  wage  and  labor 
standards,  will  be  drastically  lowered?  This 
is  liibcrs  war.  (Weeklv  News -Letter.  April 
28,  1941  ) 
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A  F: gotten  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WARD  JLH.%iON 

OF  c.\l!forn:.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25,  1942 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  discussion  is  heaid 
through"out  the  Nation  these  days  in  re- 
gard to  the  care  of  our  senior  citizens, 
many  of  whom  have  been  the  victims  cf 
circumstances  and  have  lost  their  life's 
savings,  making  them  now  dependent 
upcn  relatives  and  charity  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

The  present  Social  Security  Act  pro- 
vides annuities  for  our  citizens  now  em- 
ployed when  they  reach  the  age  of  65,  and 
the  Federal  Government  is  aiding  the 
various  State  governments  in  giving  some 
support  to  these  senior  citizens  who  have 
absolutely  no  other  means  of  support. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  and 
our  present  social-security  law  bears  out 
the  fact,  that  this  aid  to  senior  citizens 
should  be  Nation-wide  and  be  an  obli- 
gation of  the  Federal  Government  so  it 
will  be  more  or  less  uniform  throughout 
the  Nation  and  the  burden  distributed  to 
all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

A  very  fine  editorial  on  this  point  ap- 
peared on  May  17,  1942.  in  the  Long 
Beach  Independent  newspaper,  at  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  and  I  submit  a  copy  thereof 
herewith: 

.^    FORC.OTTEN    PEOPLE    i 

When  the  socLil -security  law  was  passed 
and  millions  came  under  the  old-age  retire- 
ment law  it  gave  ti  security  to  those  affected 
so  that  when  they  reached  the  age  of  65  they 
would  have  an  ini.1epcudent  income  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

Those  coming  under  the  law  who  work  and 
contribute  to  the  fund  for  15  to  30  years  will 
have  Incomes  which  will  make  life  possible 
and  in  many  cases  comfortable. 

The  cruelty  cf  the  law  is  that  the  eight  or 
more  miUicn  old  people  who  are  now  past  65 
years  have  no  security  or  only  a  few  dollars 
a  month  because  they  were  too  eld  to  get  the 
benefits  They  indeed  are  the  forgotten  peo- 
ple in  these  days  cf  fantastic  wages  and  gov- 
ernmental spending. 

Anyone* who  has  contributed  to  the  care  or 
comfort  cf  a  mother  or  father  knows  the 
cruelty  of  a  system  which  makes  an  old  per- 
son dependent.  No  matter  how  willing  or 
able  the  young  people  may  be  the  old  person 
feels  the  money  they  receive  should  have  gone 
to  the  children  or  grandchildren. 

Under  our  State  pension  laws  for  an  old 
person  to  get  a  pension  they  must  take  in 
effect  a  pauper's  oath  and  so  must  the  chil- 
dren of  the  applicant.  The  humiliation  of 
such  proceedings  causes  young  people  to  care 
for  their  own  parents  when  they  can  hardly 
provide  for  their  own  children  and  family 
and  at  best  provide  only  bare  comforts.     It 


means  that  In  thousands  of  cases  childrer 
cannot  have  college  educations  because 
grandparents  must  be  provided  with  care. 

It  is  this  realization  that  breaks  the  hearts 
cf  old  people  who  have  lost  their  life  savings 
or  who  have  given  all  they  had  to  their  chil- 
dren and  thus  were  never  able  to  accumulate 
enough  fcr  their  old-age  needs. 

In  the  final  analysis  someone  and  probably 
all  of  us  pay  for  the  care  of  these  old  people, 
but  it  is  a  burden  on  many  young  families 
and  heartbreak  for  the  recipients  among  th<i 
aged. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  If  every  old 
person  now  living  were  given  an  Income  by 
the  Government  to  be  paid  for  by  all  of  us 
throuETh  our  social-security  taxes,  knowin? 
that  we  will  :et  our  part  of  this  security  when 
we  reach  old  age. 

The  per-'  n  65  years  old  has  made  the  coun- 
try what  .t  IS  today.  He  has  worked  for  less 
pay.  paid  taxes,  fought  our  battles,  created 
employment,  and  developed  our  resources. 

He  has  contiibutcd  more  to  social  security 
than  just  the  2  percent  of  pay-roll  deduclio.i 
people  now  pay  for  old-age  retirement. 

We  owe  It  to  the  generation  ahead  of  us 
to  give  them  this  security  we  have  created  fcr 
ourselves  and  in  the  long  run  we  would  pay 
equally  for  that  which  each  of  us  sometime 
pays  for  in  larger  amounts. 

The  pension  plans  of  various  promoters  are 
possible  only  because  there  is  a  sound  reason 
to  take  care  of  our  old  people,  and  unless 
Government  awakens  to  the  fact  they  leave 
the  old  people  at  the  mercy  of  crack-pot 
schemes  and  promoters. 

It  is  the  terror  of  dependency  on  their  chil- 
dren or  the  embarrassment  of  public  charity 
that  cau.'.es  these  p.cple  to  seek  pcnslo  i 
IxMicflis  which  the  following  Reneratlons  are 
pr  imised  by  social  security.  We  believe  their 
cause  is  just  and  this  Government  should  net 
leave  them  as  the  forsaken  and  forgotten 
people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

IIJS.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Msr.dcy,  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  CASE  cf  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Daily  Areas 
Leader,  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.: 

INTERPRmNG   THE    SOUTH   DAKOTA    PRIMARY 

Various  interpreters  in  far  places  have  been 
discussing  the  outcome  of  the  primary  elec- 
tion in  South  Dakota  and  making  deductions 
therefrom.  Generally  they  write  into  th>; 
verdict  what  they  want  to  believe. 

But  perhaps  as  accurate  as  any  of  the  out  - 
side  versions  is  that  written  by  Warren 
Wheaton,  Washington  correspondent  of  thi 
Chicago  Sun. 

In  his  review  of  the  election  results,  pub- 
lished last  we?k,  Wheaton  said: 

"On  the  political  front,  all  is  confusion. 
Flvj  primaries  have  been  held  so  far.  They 
prove  little  or  nothing.  Eighty-five  percent 
of  the  Republicans  seeking  rencmination  and 
reelection  are  isolationist  at  heart  or  by  pub- 
lic proclamation.  There  was  a  thought  that, 
isclationists  would  be  punished.  So  far.  that 
has  not  been  borne  cut.  Fact  is  the  voting 
public  apparently  is  thinking  of  something 
else.    It  is  apathetic  to  the  nomination  strug- 
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gles.  To  be  bluntly  truthful,  over  the  years 
the  primary  election  contests  have  meEut  lltr 
tie  or  nothing  when  they  are  fitted  Into  thc^ 
election  puzzle.  There  used  to  be  a  pretty 
well-defined  pattern.  There  isn't  any  more. 
Not  so  lor.g  ego  you  could  guess  fairly  accu- 
rately what  was  going  to  happen.  Those  days 
are  gone  forever — or  until  the  direct  primary, 
obviously  a  sioare  and  a  delttsion  so  far  as 
public  choices  are  concerned.  Is  repealed 

"To  Illu'trate,  Senator  W.  J  Eulow,  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Dakota,  and  an  isolationist,  was 
beaten  for  rercmination.  Eu*^  Representa- 
tive E.MiL  E.  MuNDT,  Republlran,  of  South 
Dakota,  who  made  his  reputation  as  an  isola- 
tionist lender  In  the  Hcuse  Foreign  Affairs 
Comnilttee.  v,as  successful  If  you  can  guess 
anything  cut  of  these  primaries  you  gupfs 
that  Isclctlonlam.  as  an  Issue,  is  dead  Re- 
member that  Roosevelt  and  WiUkie  a  ccuple 
of  years  ego.  were  isolationists.  Maybe  that's 
the  anrwer. 

"Rspublicar-s  teem  to  have  become  imbued 
with  hL-pes  of  &ucces>runy  adding  to  their 
numbers  In  Hcu'e  and  Senate  this  November. 
PrincipaJ  reason  Is  that  Fr?nklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Is  nc;t  running  this  yeer  Tlie  pri- 
mary votes  in  South  Dakota  and  Indiana  this 
past  wceli  gave  them  confidence  In  addi- 
tion, the  trend — except  when  Roosevelt  him- 
self wa-;  rui.ning— has  been  away  from  the 
New  D?nl  Bj-election  resuM.s  show  that 
Since  1937,  except  when  Rorsevelt  ran.  Re- 
publicans have  gained  They  have  picked  up 
three  seats  in  the  House  They  have  paired 
In  pcrrcntage  of  votes  cast  Demccrnts  aie 
not  saying  anything  about  primary  result*  " 

Whcuton's  deductions  are  rather  rbvlcus 
ones  Tlie  edito/lnllsts  who  have  sought  to 
find  In  S.niator  Buiows  faMure  to  obtain  the 
Democratic  nnmlnatlon  a  repudiation  of  his 
action  by  the  people  of  South  Dakota  gen- 
erally forget  that  there  were  nv)re  than  twice 
Rs  mai  y  votes  cast  In  the  Republican  pri- 
mary than  in  the  Democratic  primary  and 
that  Republican  candidates,  who  had  held 
nonintervention  views  prior  to  Pearl  Harbcr. 
•were  endorsed  by  large  majorities  In  the 
case  of  Representative  Karl  MtrNOT.  for  ex- 
ample, the  endorsement  was  alm.cst  5  to  1 
over  a  candidate  who  criticized  him  because 
he  had  not  voted  in  favor  of  the  Roosevelt 
Interventionist  policies  before  we  entered  the 
war. 
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LX.ENSION   OF    ir  MARKS 

OF 

HON.  WIL'Ji^M  A,  PtTTENGLR 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT/ES 

Mondny.  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ci'veicpmcnt  of  the  motor  vehicle  has 
transformed  the  American  way  of  life 
50  far  as  our  domestic  problem.^  are  con- 
cerned and  has  affected  every  American 
home.  Repulr.ticns  promulgated  by  the 
OEBce  of  Price  Administration,  discon- 
tinuing the  m'\nufarture  of  automobiles 
and  rationing  tires  ;:iig  t :.  :;nc.  has  cre- 
ated and  will  coniinu'  to  crea''^  nn^nv 
grave  and  acute  conri-.tion^  v>.h;c.):  di- 
rectly affect  every  mar.  ;=•■':  v,  ■  '■•-•:^'^.  !'::• 
various  regulations  rec  :■  -.  ::i:  the  ration- 
ing of  automobile  tirci,  a::_  the  retread- 


ing of  tires  have  afl  been  drastic  In  the 
extreme.  Tlis  has  been  followed  by  ra- 
tioning of  gasoline  and  petroleum  pro<i- 
ucts. 

Not  only  has  this  policy  of  the  OflBce 
of  Price  Administration  affected  small 
business  and,  in  many  cases  destroy*  d 
small  business,  but  it  is  going-  to  have 
drastic  effects  upon  the  f aiiner  and  every 
person  who  has  heretofore  depended 
upon  motor-vehicle  transportation  for 
business  purposes  and  for  other  neces- 
sary purposes. 

This  program,  which  may  result  in 
disaster  to  many  of  our  people,  cannot  be 
administered  by  any  one  man.  The  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  will  have  to 
depend  upon  numerous  subordinates  to 
formulate  rules  and  mak?  dsclsions. 
Men  of  sound  business  judgment,  and 
none  other,  should  have  junsdiction  rver 
the  rules  and  regulations  which  will  be 
established.  It  will  be  a  tragedy  to  the 
American  people  if  inexperienced  men 
are  in  charge  of  this  program.  Such 
poople  unnece.<vsarily  will  make  wrons 
rules  and  bad  decisions.  By  the  same 
token  they  will  fc^l  their  bureaunatic 
powers  and  will  refuse  to  char.Re  rules 
and  regulations  when  it  is  evident  thrit 
they  are  not  woiking  out  satisfactorily. 
That  is  the  history  of  bureaucratic 
government.  I  do  not  make  thr^se  ccm- 
ments  to  be  critical,  but  I  do  know  that 
small  business  owners  have  built  up  their 
businesses,  having  in  mind  the  fact  that 
motor-vehicle  transportaticn  was  neces- 
sary and  an  important  element  in  build- 
ing up  this  business. 

Take  the  case  of  the  farmer— m?ny  of 
them,  in  fact,  their  number  is  limitle.ss, 
depend  upon  the  automobile  as  a  part 
of  their  economic  life.  If  they  live  sev- 
eral milei.  from  town,  and  if  they  are 
going  to  be  prohib't/ed  from  getting  tirf  s 
for  their  automobiles  and  gasoline  to  run 
them,  they  will  face  many  hardships  and 
loss  of  income. 

There  are  numerous  cases  in  which 
thCvie  hardship.';  can  be  lessened.  I  have 
toc'ay  written  Mr.  Lton  Henderson,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Price  Control  Adrain- 
istralion  to  this  effect.  I  have  pointed 
oui  one  way  in  which  rubb3r  can  be  con- 
served and  our  transportation  system, 
which  has  been  built  up  around  the  motor 
veh  cle.  still  can  be  prevented  from  total 
destruction.  It  is  a  weli-kncwn  fact  that 
an  inner  tube  can  be  used  almost  in- 
definitely, while  the  tires  will  wear  out. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  loss  of  rubber  in 
a  tube  from  use.  The  loss  come:  when 
there  is  a  puncture  of  a  tire  and  this  al- 
most invariably  means  that  the  inner 
tube  is  ruined  and  is  not  fit  for  further 
use  and  the  automobile,  which  may  be 
needed  for  vital  transportation  is  laid  up 
as  a  consequence. 

I  think  it  would  be  practical  to  au- 
thorize an  automobile  driver  to  turn  in 
his  damaged  inner  tube  and  replace  it 
w'ith  a  new  inner  tube  made,  if  necessary, 
from  rubber  reconditioned  from  damaged 
tubes.  This  idea  is  just  like  his  recent 
ore- r  icqi;.;;TiJ  ihe  return  c'  v  n  -i  *in 
coilap-sible  tooth-paste  or  shnViiie-ei.  am 
tube.    I  believe  the  same  idea  can  be  ap- 


I'lird  to  inner  tube^  loi  Huioiriobiles  and 
if  It  were  so  done,  it  would  be  possible  for 
millions  of  automobiles  to  keep  rolling, 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  put 
on  blocks.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  these 
automobiles  are  vital  to  our  war  econ- 
omy. Workers  need  them  to  reach  their 
places  of  employment  suad  fanners  to 
reach  their  mark  •  '   "  ns. 

I  repeat  that  I  do  ina  make  ihe'ip  r*^- 
marks  in  any  critical  spirit  I  do  ' 
ever,  fee!  that  the  Office  of  P.ice  Admin- 
istration faces  tremendous  responsibili- 
ties and  we  cannot  afTord  to  appropriate 
money  to  have  that  Office  ftmction  unless 
it  functions  efficiently  and  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  injure  the  small  businessmen 
and  the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES2>rrATI\'ES 

Thursday.  Man  7  1'iJ'> 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  0.v.a..u::...,  M:. 
Si>?Rker,  every  once  in  a  while  I  get  a 
letter  from  an  :  'n'  'inus  youth  who 
point;,  out  that  i  ..  i  e  of  the  wor?d 
crlsia  the  future  does  not  look  very  bright 
for  yDUng  people  at  this  time.  E.<;pe- 
clally  have  I  been  receiving  such  letters 
of  late  from  high-school  boys  u.u  t  ;ils. 
One  very  in'r'"'-->Tir^  >r"-i-  f,i!i  <.■  •(■  wr 
recently  1  ;■<::;;,;, I  :)r^  ,.'•:;  :  ■ '..  i.  ntdu- 
ating  clas-  i  * ';■  .^''  ;<•;;■  '■  }i  '  Scnoul. 
Mr.  Kenpt-iM  C'Toi'vi  He  ui:irs  a  very 
Interesting  letter  which  is  tj'plcal  of 
niany  letters  Members  of  Congress  are 
receiving  from  OkJahoma  and  other 
suites.     He  say>  .:    ph: 

1  F.m  a  young  man  17  years  of  age.  president 
of  the  senior  class  of  the  Ahp^atone  High 
SchCKjl.  We  ere  all  country  boys  and  all  we 
know  ts  the  way  of  the  good  earth  We  are 
all  bl».  hu-^ky  well-bred  and.  above  nil,  clean- 
cut  beys. 

Most  boys,  just  as  I  have,  planned  to  go  to 
college.  We  want  to  study  new  things,  get 
new  ideas  then  return  to  till  the  toll  from 
which  we  come  The  girls  wish  to  become 
future  farmers'  wives  But  that  was  before 
the  dark  clouds  of  war  hovered  over  us  and 
sent  our  minds  scattering  In  d  ffere't  direc- 
tions, like  chickens  from  their  brood  when  a 
big  hawk  pasi-es  over. 

As  the  time  grows  near  to  praduetlon  we 
look  Into  a  future  that  is  ve:y  dark 

Then  he  adds: 

Possibly  you  know  the  feeling  we  h-v«  here 
better  than  I  cculd  expr'ss  it 

The  letter  closes  with  this  inquiry: 

If  you  have  any  good  6Utg»«tlons  about 
what  we  could  do  in  the  luture,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  tell  me  about  them 
Then  1  shall  pass  them  on  to  my  classmates. 

Tl.  V  r  -^ar  llk*^  many  others  who 
wn-e  nil  .  ib.  I  ^:i.  sure,  loyal  and  patri- 
otic and  anxious  to  render  every  possible 
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effort  in  the  winning  of  the  u-i: 
like  millions  of  others.  Is  sorr. 
couragcd  at  the  present  outlo<  k 
ply  to  him  is  as  follows: 


Mr     KtSSTTH    COOPTR. 

President.   The  Senior  Cla^^,  \ihpeatone 
High  School.  Walters.  Okla 

DcAx  Kenneth:  I  have  your  letttr  of  April 
23  written  on  behalf  of  merabois  of  your 
lenlor  class  and  requesting  suggestions  re 
garding  your  future 

Have  read  your  letter  with  mucii  Interest. 
I  persorxally  know  several  members  of  your 
class;  in  fact.  I  knew  some  of  ycur  fathers 
and  mothers  when  they  were  about  your 
ages,  some  of  whom  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  anishlng  high  school. 

I  agree  that  the  grave  world  sltil.Ttlon  does 
not  present  a  rosy  picture  oJ  '  rure  out- 

look for  you  and  other  meiiioi  ^  of  your 
class  as  well  as  for  millions  of  c  her  young 
men  and  women  of  the  countr-.  T'  ^eems 
that  the  human  race,  nn  only  Anerlca 
but  all  of  the  world,  mu.t  suffer  i  lany  hard- 
ships and  trials  tjefore  there  is  a  better  day. 
As  dark  as  the  picture  looks  to  yo  x  and  your 
classmates  and  as  grave  as  the  >  *!i';on  Is 
at  this  time,  let  me  remind  ;.  i  ;  t  the 
future  for  young  men  and  women  Jin  America 
Is  considerably  brighter  than  tie  outlook 
for  millions  of  other  young  men  i:  ;  ^  imen 
In  Europe  and  Asia.  In  some  p.  *-  f  the 
world  schools  have  been  abanc  oned  and 
churches  are  not  permitted  •  '  ^'  rp^^r  f-x- 
cept  under  the  orders  of  a  .  •    : 

When  we  think  of  the  present  inconven- 
iences, the  rationing  of  sugar,  t:  ?«    and  in 
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sonje  aections  gasoline,  let  us  r^   : 
flchttne   spirit    of    those    21    he 
.'     A  i<e  Island  who  defied  a  wr. 
fltt;     tiaose   brave  American  laci.- 


and  Corregldor  who  fought  on  aid  on.  Al- 
though outnumbered  from  10  t  >  1  to  100 
to  1.  they  did  not  complain  at  tleir  lot  but 
gave  all  they  had  to  defend  and  perpetuate 
the  American  way  of  life 

I  am  sure  you  knew  that  this  terrible  war 
Is  not  our  making  Uncle  Sam  v  as  so  busy 
trying  to  be  the  good  neighbor  to  all  that 
even  our  people  in  Washington  and  else- 
where did  nut  realize  the  danger  You  may 
recall  that  shortly  after  I  came  o  Congress 
several  years  ago.  I  was  appoint  "d  membf-r 
of  pence  conferences  t^at  met  it  Paris  and 
Geneva,  where  I  went  In  the  fe'vent  hope 
of  working  out  a  plan  with  some  4 1  other  so- 
called  civilized  nations,  permitting  nations 
to  settle  their  differences,  actual  and  imag- 
inary, at  a  conference  table  rather  than  by 
the  sword  I  met  many  leaders  of  he  nations 
of  the  old  world,  but  I  say  to  yu  sincerely 
that  I  am  certain  that  the  leadtrs  of  the 
Axis  powers  did  not  want  peaci  but  were 
conniving  even  then  In  every  wiy  pKissible 
to  control,  dominate,  and  browb  ?at  the  de- 
mocracies of  the  earth.  Includir  g  our  own 
beloved  America  After  each  conference  with 
the  leaders  of  the  old  world  I  i  ame  home 
and  talked  to  my  colleagues  in  Congress,  as 
well  as  to  the  people  In  Oklahoma  in  which 
I  warned  of  what  seemed  to  be  ai  inevitable 
conflict  and  urged  that  we  lmm(diately  be- 
come adequately  prepared  on  war  >r.  on  land. 
and  in  the  air.  America,  though  li  te  in  doing 
so.  IS  now  building  more  planes  guns,  and 
ships  than  all  the  Axis  powers. 

Very  likely  some  members  of  your  class 
Will  want  to  Join  the  armed  forces  In  order 
to  contribute  everything  possi  )le  to  the 
ipeedy  end  of  the  present  conflicr.  Others 
may  desire  to  go  to  college  and  ake  special 
courses  to  prepare  themselves  n:5t  only  for 
future  life  but  to  be  of  sp>ecia  assistance 
to  the  winning  of  the  war.  E  ren  though 
their  education  may  be  interrupted  or  ended 
by  the  wcr.  1  year  in  college  is  better  than 
none.    Reports  from  Oklah(  :  -hat  there 
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undoubtedly  will  be  a  serious  shortage  of 
labor  within  the  next  few  months  if  the 
draft  continues  to  take  more  men  from  the 
farm  each  month.  The  problem  of  feeding 
an  Army  of  five  to  seven  million  men  Is  also 
going  to  be  serious  so  far  as  farm  commod- 
ities are  concerned  before  this  war  is  over. 

I  am  sure  that  you  and  all  members  of 
your  class  will  want  to  do  your  part  In  this 
death  struggle  that  will  decide  the  future 
of  America  for  1.000  years  hence.  Some  may 
be  especially  fitted  for  working  m  a  war  In- 
dustry as  many  Oklahoma  men  and  boys  are 
now  doing.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  National 
Youth  Administration  shop  program  and  vo- 
cational education  program  of  our  schools 
will  be  continued  to  train  young  men  and 
women  for  this  war  work  so  essential  to  the 
speedy  winning  of  the  war. 

Last  week  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ap- 
pointed me  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Academy.  Our  Ijoard  met  a  few  days  later 
at  the  Coast  Guard  School  at  New  London, 
Conn.  Appointments  are  made  from  com- 
petitive exanlnations.  I  would  like  to  see 
some  raemljers  of  your  class  who  might  be 
especially  Interested  enter  the  competition 
for  the  150  cadets  who  will  soon  be  appointed 
over  the  entire  United  States  for  the  coming 
year.  The  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Corps  are 
ofifering  inducements  to  ambitious  and  ca- 
pable young  men  who  are  high-school  grad- 
uates. 

May  I  wish  you  and  each  member  of  your 
class  abundant  success  and  if  I  can  assist 
any  member  now  or  In  the  future  in  any 
possible  way.  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  me 

Sincerely  your  friend. 

Jed  Johnson. 


S   2025 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement 
prepared  by  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  captain, 
United  States  Army,  retired.  This  state- 
ment is  made  in  behalf  of  the  retention 
of  the  last  paragraph  of  section  15,  Sen- 
ate version  of  S.  2025: 

Senate  bill  2025 

Claims  of  Regular  Army  officers  retired  under 
section  24b.  National  Defease  Act,  as  com- 
pared with  those  retired  under  Public  Law- 
No.  190,  Seventy-seventh  Congress 

On  July  29.  1941.  Congress  passed  what  Is 
known  as  Public  Law  No.  190,  granting  the 
War  Department,  among  other  things,  au- 
thority to  purge  and  retire  prematurely  Reg- 
ular Army  officers  at  full  75-percent  pay  pro- 
vided they  had  any  service  prior  to  November 
12.  1918,  and  as  much  as  7  years  ccmmissioried 
service.  This  was  in  the  face  of  a  grave  crisis, 
followed  by  war  when  Army  officers  were 
badly  needed  and  plenty  of  money  available 
with  which  to  pay  them. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  Public  Law  No  190 
Army  officers  were  pureed  under  the  previ- 
sions of  section  24b.  National  Defense  Act. 
The  requirements  were  at  least  10  years  com- 
missioned service  and  not  brought  about 
through  their  avoidable  habit*  or  own  mis- 
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conduct.  This  was  carried  out  In  order  to 
smooth  cut  the  hump  iv  the  Army,  to  stimu- 
late promotion,  and  bettuse  Congress  refused 
to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  with  which  to 
pay  them.  Any  of  thei*  officers  so  selected 
with  less  than  10  years  service  but  honest  and 
faithful  record  were  discharged  with  1  years 
pay.  regardless  of  their  service;  if  it  was 
brought  about  through  their  own  neglect, 
misconduct,  or  avoidable  habits  they  were 
separated  from  the  Army  'vith  nothing. 

Therefore  it  is  apparent  to  anyone  which 
of  these  groups  on  a  whole  lire  entitled  to  the 
more  favorable  conslderatioi...  Yet  instead  of 
favoring  the  officers  retired  under  section  24b 
they  were  discriminated  against  and  upon 
retirement  given  only  2'2  percent  of  their 
pay  increased  by  the  number  of  full  years 
served,  which  would  average  about  15  years 
but  could  be  anywhere  between  10  and  30 
years. 

It  Is  believed  that  75  percent  of  the  officers 
retired  under  Public  Law  190  ai:d  90  percent 
cf  those  retired  under  section  24b,  National 
Defense  Act,  should  never  have  been  retired 
and  It  Is  only  a  scheme  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  purge  former  enlisted  men.  National 
Guard  officers.  Reserve  officers,  and  officers 
taken  in  from  various  colleges  and  from  civil 
life  In  order  to  promote  more  rapidly  their 
favorites. 

Realizing  the  apparent  Injustice  and  dis- 
crimination against  the  24b  group,  an  amend- 
ment was  proposed  to  a  pending  pay  bill  at 
open  hearings  by  Capt.  Thomas  J.  Jackson. 
This  was  fought,  as  was  expected,  by  the  War 
Department,  and  the  representative  of  the 
Department  did  not  tell  the  truth  In  his 
opposition  to  this  provision,  as  will  be  shown 
by  reference  to  the  printed  hearings.  He 
stated  that  their  pay  was  60  percent,  whereas 
in  fact  It  Is  37i'a  percent,  and,  further,  that 
they  had  six  or  seven  (or  a  dozen)  boards, 
whereas  they  have  exactly  two  chances  In 
theory,  but  In  fact  absolutely  none — without 
influence. 

To  Illustrate  what  is  meant :  Between  the 
dates  of  December  1.  1933.  and  June  30,  1934. 
310  officers  were  provisionally  placed  In  class 
B  by  the  original  classification  board  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  reduction  of  the  com- 
missioned personnel  decreed  by  the  terms  of 
H.  R.  8471.  Public  Law  176.  Seventy-third 
Congress  Now  let's  see  what  happened.  Of 
these.  167.  while  pro\'lsionally  In  class  B.  were 
retired  by  friendly  retiring  boards  at  full  75- 
percent  pay.  Bear  in  mind  that  physical  con- 
dition had  nothing  to  do  with  this  selection, 
and,  applying  this  sam.e  ratio  to  the  Army  at 
that  time,  over  half  the  officers  should  have 
been  retired  for  physical  disability.  Did  their 
physical  condition  change  overnight?  Then 
35  of  these  310  were  restored  to  class  A  and 
retained  in  the  Army  on  full  pay  and  allow- 
ances. Did  their  ability  change  overnight? 
Or  were  they  able  through  War  Department 
influence,  marriage,  relation,  friendship  with 
some  cf  those  In  key  positions  to  escape  the 
purge"*  Then  finally  55  of  these  310  were 
restored  to  class  A  by  the  personal  action  of 
the  President.  What  did  this  mean?  Did 
the  President  examine  carefully  or  at  all  the 
records  of  some  55  officers  In  a  short  period 
of  time,  bearing  In  mind  that  each  consisted 
of  several  hundred  pages? 

Actually  about  20  of  these  officers — those 
who  had  no  War  Departent  or  Presidential 
Influence — were  purged  and  retired;  that  Is, 
about  6  percent.  So.  assuming  that  the  final 
action  was  correct,  they  have  an  unusual 
record  at  the  War  Department  In  that  errors 
were  committed  in  about  94  percent  of  their 
cases.  Just  as  the  Department  erred  in  purging 
General  Mitchell,  elevating  General  Short, 
retaining  General  Lear,  and  refusing  to  listen 
to  the  best  Judge  Advocate  General  the  Army 
ever  had— Gen.  Samuel  T.  Ansell. 

Anyway,  the  provision  originally  known  as 
the  Jackson  amendment  was  finally  adopted 
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by  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
written  Into  the  law,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
last  paragraph,  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  section  15.  It  was  approved  by 
both  the  subcommittee  and  full  committee  of 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  after  an 
open  hearing  even  after  false  statements  of 
the  War  Department  representative 

After  the  defeat  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  House  Committee  who  were  violently 
opposed  to  this  measure,  a  very  unusua'  thing 
happened  Representatives  Thomas  E.  Mar- 
tin, of  Iowa,  Andrew  J  May.  of  Kentucky, 
and  CH.^RLES  I  Faddis.  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
published  in  the  Congres-sional  Record.  In 
the  Appendix,  pages  A1696  to  A1700,  of  date 
May  11.  1942.  appearing  en  May  12.  the  day 
of  the  voting,  certain  unfair,  incomplete,  and 
misleading  Information  Pofsibly  neither  was 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  for  publish- 
ing this  Information,  which  no  doubt  came  in 
one  communication,  but  split  it  Into  three 
sections. 

This  was  truly  a  stab  In  the  back:  a  "lick" 
below  the  belt.  If  this  information  was  per- 
tinent. It  should  have  been  presented  to  the 
committee  at  open  hearings  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  answer,  which  was  not  done.  It  is 
believed  that  It  was  deliberately  done  to  mis- 
lead and  deceive  Members  of  Congress,  who 
probabiy  did  not  understand  It. 

The  Information  referred  to  Is  unfavorable 
entries  on  the  efficiency  reports  of  C7  of  the 
121  officers  concerned.  Just  why  24  were 
emitted  no  one  knows.  In  no  case  are  there 
over  a  very  few  entries,  generally  from  2  to  6. 
Each  of  these  officers  has  from  25  to  50  effi- 
ciency reports,  an  average  of  about  35.  each 
efficiency  report  contains  about  30  entries,  so 
the  average  officer  would  generally  have  more 
than  a  thousand  entries  favorable  or  unfa- 
vorable en  his  report,  then  what  would  some 
few  unfavorable  amount  to  out  of  a  total  of 
about  1  000.  The  percentage  against  him  is  so 
insigr  flcant  as  to  amount  to  nothing,  yet 
nothing  was  said  to  explain  this,  but  leaving 
the  M^mber  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  assume  that  these  remarks  covered  his  en- 
tire record,  which  is  not  true,  ard  In  fact  did 
not  cover  but  a  fraction  of  a  percent  of  his 
service  and  possibly  in  no  case  over  a  few 
percent.  This  was  equivalent  to  taking  a 
few  unfavorable  reports  or  remarks  made 
against  a  Member  of  Congress  during  a  cam- 
paign and  publishing  It  with  no  chance  to 
ans-wer  or  looking  over  some  old  examination 
papers  of  a  college  graduate  and  publishing  a 
few  missed  questions  when  the  stud?nt  suc- 
cessfully graduated  with  a  high  rating  ar.d 
never  made  a  low  grade  on  any  nor  failed  In 
any  class  test,  and  mey  have  hed  a  final  star.d- 
Ing  of  95  or  above  and  be  an  honor  graduate. 
There  were  also  many  untrue  statements 
made  by  these  three  Congresrmen  during  the 
debate  on  the  Jatkson  amendment: 

Representative  M.\rttn  (p.  A16r.6).  May  12. 
Ea-d  (referring  to  this  group!  :  "This  group  of 
officers  Is  the  only  group  of  officers  In  our 
entire  country  whose  services  are  not  desired 
by  the  War  bepfirtmeut." 

That  statement  is  untrue  The  War  De- 
partment won't  use  Public  Law  190  officers, 
nor  will  It  use  the  services  of  those  167  retired 
for  physical  dl.sability  when  provisionally 
placed  in  class  B.  yet  all  of  both  groups  re- 
ceive full  75  percent  pay. 

On  page  4101  Representative  Martin  said: 
"These  125  officers  who  were  eliminated  under 
24b,  National  Defen.se  Act,  were  eliminated  by 
boards  of  officers  In  their  respective  areas  of 
service."  It  Is  not  possible  to  know  whether 
this  statement  refers  to  geographical  area  or 
branch  of  service  But  In  either  case  the 
statement  is  not  correct.  They  were  elimi- 
nated by  a  board  of  officers  sitting  at  Wash- 
ington. D  C,  and  they  might  come  from  any 
branch  of  the  seivice. 

Again  Mr.  Martin  (p  4102),  In  i  wer  to  a 
question  of  Mr.  Vinson  asking  if  75-percent 


pay  raise  them  above  other  officers,  replied; 
"Yes;  It  certainly  does,  rhey  are  lifted  up 
bodily  to  75  percent  of  their  pay.  and  that 
Is  more  liberal  than  you  have  allowed  to  any 
other  retired  officers  when  retired  for  any- 
thing except  physical  disability  or  30  years 
or  more  service." 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Martin  Is  also  un- 
true Officers  retired  under  Public  Law  190 
receive  75-pcrcent  pay;  then,  too.  under  Public 
Law  612,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  of  June  13, 
1940,  which.  I  understand,  was  Introduced  by 
Mr  Martin  himself,  section  3  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  other  officers  to  receive  75-percent 
pay  who  do  not  have  30  years'  service  and  who 
are  not  retired  for  physical  disability. 

Mr.  Faddis  stated  (p.  41C4.  Congressional 
Record,  May  12)  :  "A  great  many  of  them 
were  retired  because  of  being  habitual  drunk- 
ards or  at  least  very  hard  drinkere  " 

Apparently  he  is  not  famili.^r  with  section 
24b,  National  Defense  Act  If  the  retirement 
Is  brought  about  through  the  officer's  own 
fault,  avoidable  habits,  miscoiiduct.  he  is  dis- 
charged with  nothing.  Likewise,  he  is  wrong. 
Mr.  Martin  further  says  (p.  4134):  "The 
rcasejn  that  many  of  them  were  not  retired 
sooner  was  because  there  was  no  provision 
In  the  law  to  retire  them  until  1920."  Again 
this  Representative  is  not  careful  with  the 
truth.  Most  of  these  officers  entered  the 
Regular  Army  after  1920,  when  the  Army  was 
Increased 

Further  Mr.  Martin  says  (p.  4125)  :  "•  •  • 
section  24b  and  It  will  go  on  functioning  for 
every  officer  who  has  not  World  War  service." 
Still  this  is  not  true.  Section  24b.  National 
Defense  Act,  is  now  superseded  by  Public  Law 
190.  and  it  applies  to  all  officers,  whether  or 
not  they  had  World  War  service. 

One  important  thing  should  be  noted  here. 
Tlie  Department  and  Members  of  Congress 
failed  to  publish  the  records  of  the  Public  Law 
190  officers  and  the  officers  retired  for  physical 
disability  while  In  class  B.  all  of  which 
received  full  75-percent  pay  If  they  had 
wanted  to  be  fair,  why  was  this  not  done? 
Then  too  what  about  the  records  of  those 
officers  who  made  the  unfavorable  entries  on 
the  efficiency  reports  of  these  97  officers? 
Are  their  shirts  clean?  All.  however,  are 
matters  of  opinion,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  correct.  * 

One  officer.  MaJ  Harwood  C  Bowman,  now 
twice  promoted  and  a  colonel,  has  the  fol- 
lowing unfavorable  rejsorts  or  entries  on  his 
own  efficiency  report,  yet  he  was  p^mitted 
to  estimate  others  and  make  some  of  the 
unfavorable  statements  concerning  one  of 
these  121  officers  (reports  copied  from  the 
record  of  MaJ  Harwood  C.  B:)wman  made 
by  various  cifioers  under  whom  he  served)  : 
"Can  be  swayed  by  first  one  person  and 
then  another."  "Needs  careful  supervision." 
"I  cannot  accept  his  work  without  careful 
check.''  "A  little  too  self-assertive  at  times." 
"Should  be  cautioned  to  work  more  slowly, 
as  his  speed  is  apt  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
accuracy."  "Is  inclired  to  be  hotheaded." 
Still  others  stated  that  (in  wTiting)  he  was  a 
man  of  fixed  opinions  and  ruthless  in  attain- 
ing his  ends  and  swore  he  could  not  be  be- 
lieved under  oath  This  officer  also  made 
numerous  false  official,  derogatory  statements 
concerning  an  officer  under  his  command 

Tne  War  Department  and  some  of  these 
gentlemen  refer  to  the  fact  that  none  cf 
these  class  B  officers  has  been  placed  on 
active  duty.  Again  that  Information  is  In- 
correct Capt.  Edward  Walker,  retired  by 
class  B.  was  placed  on  active  duty. 

The  War  Department  and  these  3  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  failed  to  inform  Congress 
that  there  are  accredited  to  this  group  of 
world  veterans  10  medals  or  citations,  an 
I  average  of  1  in  12.  which  is  perhaps  a  much 
higher  average  than  among  officers  of  the 
I   Army  on  active  duty  today. 


The    Fitth   Cotunui   of    Civilaation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF  Nrw  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1942 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr,  Spt-aker. 
one  of  the  most  memorable  graduation 
ceremonies  in  the  history  of  a  great  little 
eastern  college,  Colgate  University,  cc- 
currcd  on  May  10  when  Dr.  George  B. 
Cutten,  president  cf  that  university  for 
20  years,  delivered  his  final  commence- 
ment address  before  retirement.  The 
profound  thouphtfulness  of  his  remarks 
was  so  compelling  thai  I  feel  justified  in 
inserting  the  entire  address  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  in  order  that  the  Na- 
tion and  posterity  may  have  the  benefit 
of  his  logic. 

the  fifth  column  or  nvrLizA-noN 

(By  George  Barton  Cutten.  president,  Colgate 
University) 

Ezekiel  2:1  Sen  of  man,  stand  upon  thy 
feet,  and  I  will  speak  with  thee. 

War  breeds  fears.  No;  not  fears  of  being 
bombed.  We  fear  today  that  the  civilization 
of  which  we  boasted  may  be  destroyed.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  done  little  to  conserve 
this  civilization,  but  now  that  It  Is  In  dan- 
ger, we  prize  It.  After  carelessly  dissipating 
It.  we  are  fighting  for  It.  An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention might  have  been  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,  but  of  that  I'm  not  sure. 

There  are  those  who  fear,  not  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  political  systems  and  social 
developments  so  much  as  the  extermination 
of  man  himself.  Not  long  ago  I  was  talking 
with  a  biologist,  and  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation he  said,  "Of  course,  you  know  that 
man  Is  doomed  to  extinction."  I  said,  "No;  I 
did  not  know  that.  When  did  that  happen?" 
He  said  that  it  happened  a  long  time  ago,  but 
most  people  were  as  yet  unaware  of  it.  Re 
referred  to  man  as  a  terminal  twig  on  the 
evolutionary  tree,  scon  to  drop  off  and  dis- 
appear. Why?  He  could  very  soon  tell  you 
why.  Man  Is  overspeclallzed.  and  overtpe- 
cialized  species  are  on  their  way  out. 

Three  forms  of  overspecializatlon  he  em- 
phasized. In  the  first  place,  man  Is  oversize, 
and  this  Is  fatal.  Fifteen  or  twenty  pounds 
Is  about  normal  for  a  primate;  the  anthro- 
poid apts,  the  largest  primates,  are  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  man  Is  soon  to  follow.  The 
dinosaurs  and  other  saurlans  are  only  seen  as 
skeletons  in  museums:  their  tiny  cousins,  the 
lizard?,  are  widespread  and  persistent.  Mam- 
moths and  mastodons  adorned  prehistoric 
landscapes,  but  are  now  not  even  a  memory 
Whales,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  hippo- 
potami are  crowding  toward  the  exit 

His  second  overspecializatlon  Is  his  up- 
right position,  to  which  he  is  unable  to  ad- 
Just  himself  and  which  su'Djccts  him  to 
countless  diseases  and  disorders.  His  third 
handicap.  If  I  may  be  permltT.ed  to  mention 
It  In  this  presence,  Is  his  overdeveloped 
brain,  which  causes  too  much  of  a  strain 
on  the  organism  as  a  whole.  Th3  opti- 
mists naturally  hope  that  the  p>owerful 
mind,  which  Is  the  concomitant  of  the  over- 
developed brain,  may  be  used  to  solve  his 
problems;  as  I  mentioned,  these  are  opti- 
mists. So  far  the  oppcfftunity  for  self- 
directed  evolution  of  the  race  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  minister  to  the  whims  of  the  In- 
dividual. Those  great  laws  of  nature  re- 
sponsible   for    cur    development    up    to    ilie 
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P'esent    tin>e   have    been    Ih  a.       . 
possible   way   by   this   lntflli<rnce 
properly  named,  and  were  really  li: 
ahculd  save  us. 

Ii  IS  our  part.cular  civilization 
our  species   with   which   most   pec 
present    concerned      Those    who 
onranlc  theory  of  political  and  socli 
ment   naturally  present  the   theslj 
clety.  similar  to  the  individual, 
birth,    jtrowth.    decline,    and    final  l 
This  IS  true  ^-^  we  take  acco 

smaller     de\i.  -s     of     civili 

group  these  intu  iaiger  epoch.*     We 
of   the   Old   Stone  Age,    the   New 
the    Babylonian,    the    Egyptian, 
the  Hittlte.  the  Greek,  the  Roman 
ones,    or  we   may   see   hustorical 
In   two   great    declines,    the   Hittit 
Graeco-Roman.     In    any    case,    ci 
hnve  died,  and  may  not  ours' 

Whatever  our  thesis  may  be    tl 
to  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact  thJit  ci 
have  developed  and  declined,  and 
those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  opi 
present  civilization  is  on  the 
that  this  war  will  be  the  final  blow 
to  destroy  It.     Has  a  war  or  a 
iriways  t>een   the  end  of  clvtllzat 
It  seems  so.  but  they  may  have  be< 
signal   that  the  curtain  had  falle 
Is  the  final  act   necessary    therr 
been   countless  other   in  : 
l>clore    that,    and   some        ^ 
enccs  which  cau^d  the  war  lo 
one  rather  than  a  winning  one 

Another  step  In  diagnoj>ls  l>  ctiU 
most  pertinent  question  for  us  t 
Is    there    one    element    common 
dccUnes  in  r  iis  which  we 

nize  as  a  d)  '•   element,  or 

civilization  have  its  peculiar  disti 
of  fatality?  If  the  answer  Is  the 
recognition  and  elimination  of  it 
most  valuable  matter  before  us  at 
time,  li  the  latter,  we  may  fall 
the  disease  ir   time 

There  is  "still  another  question; 
Is    there   something    Inevitably    i 
civilization  which  is  stuc:dal '     Is 
like  a  pig  swimming  m  the  water. 
It  swims  the  r.  ore  sure  It  is  to 
thrraf     If  we  answer  this  quest 

e.     then    our    pe&simU 
.,     .         us,  and  we  travel  down  U; 
hopelessly  wav  ng  civilization  s  flag 
We  have  complacently  astumcd 
ress  Is  inevitable     This  assumpn 
sinuated  Itself  into  our  thinking 
of  the  theory  of  evolution      Evoli 
is  no  longer  a  theory  to  account  fr 
ress.  but  an  irresistible  force  pus 
ward  whether  we  wish  to  go  or 
set ms  to  be  little  doubt  but   th 
grossed  up  to  the  beginning  of 
this  progress  came  in  waves.     Eac 
civil'zation  left  us  scn-.ewhat  fur 
than    the    last    one.     T.iis   can 
prcd  cated     al^o    concerning    t! 
era — it  dcperds  upon  cur  dcflnit: 
ress.     We  cannot  eicape  the  sus 
growing     lnt?Higence     has 
natural    selection    and    thrown 
wrench    Into    the    evolutionary 
History   has   not   covered   a   sutfic 
period  upon  which  to  bas?  a  well 
Judgment. 

The  gage  by  which  we  ju'ige  i 
of  civillzat'cn  today  is  different 
we  us«  to  measure  the  civiliyAt 
years  age — very  different      As  we 
at  cur  ancestors  c{  that  date  we  w 
about    *hcir    advancement    in    th 
crafts.    th?lr    progress    In    art    a 
their   ability   to   transmit   to 
the   knowledge    and    skills   which 
acquired.     Today  we  are  thinking 
in  terms  of  individual  cmfort: 
gadrets    in    th?    kitchen,    how 
mother  has  ex-ery  day  to  play 
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go  to  the  movies,  how  few  steps  father  has 
to  take  to  reach  his  office,  and  how  con- 
venient is  the  new  elevator  in  the  house. 
Our  highest  ideals  are  represented  by  two 
chickens  in  every  pot,  two  autos  In  every 
garage,  two  caddies  for  every  golf  player,  two 
hair-do?  every  week,  and  two  colored  paints 
for  every  toenail.  If  we  could  have  thcs?. 
could  civilization  be  saved?  And  if  so,  would 
It  be  worth  saving? 

However,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  progress 
in  which  the  word  'ccmforf  is  not  heard, 
and  where  the  idea  of  comfort  does  not  form 
a  part  As  an  example,  we  may  think  of  the 
progress  during  the  early  history  cf  this  coun- 
try;" of  what  did  it  consist?  It  consisted  cf 
the  development  of  certain  moral  traits  cf 
which  the  concomitant  material  results  were 
but  symbols.  True  to  form  we  now  cite  the 
symbols  as  the  reality  and  forget  the  moral 
undergirding  which  is  really  important. 
These  material  results  which  were  originally 
the  symbols  are  now  cur  reality,  and  in  striv- 
ing for  them  and  improvements  on  them,  we 
lose  the  substance  and  retain  the  shadow. 

What  made  America  great  was  not  its  ex- 
tensive material  rescu;ces.  as  unlimited  as 
they  may  seem  to  be:  They  had  been  here 
ever  since  the  third  day  cf  creation,  though 
for  age  upon  age  America  was  a  trackless 
waste  What  made  America  great  was  the 
character  cf  the  people  which-unrelentlessly 
forced  Nature  to  pour  forth  her  resources 
and  the  Intellisence  of  the  people  who  made 
the  most  cf  these  resources  after  they  were 
pcured  forth  But  who  defines  Americas 
greatness  today  in  terms  of  character? 

In  trying  to  answer  one  of  the  questions 
with  wh:ch  we  have  been  challenged  let  me 
say  that  civilizations  are  always  destroying 
themselves  and  that  progress  has  within  It- 
self the  elements  of  decay  which  up  to  the 
present  have  proved  to  be  disastrous  If  prog- 
re  Is  real,  it  produces  things  which  are 
coveted  by  the  less  progressive  natloi^s  or 
races  America  hiis  been  a  land  which,  if  not 
fl'^wing  with  milk  and  honey,  has  been  one 
dripping  with  freedom  and  wealth  and  luxu- 
r  -s  The  dream  of  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed and  the  distressed  in  all  lands  has 
been  to  come  to  America  Some  have  been 
dinllusioned  whcr  they  came,  but  not  many. 
Their  most  extravagant  dreanis  have  been 
realized. 

We  have  never  been  disposed  to  belittle 
our  successes  or  to  depreciate  our  accom- 
plishments or  to  minimize  our  wealth.  It 
wr.s  not  necessary :  We  have  only  6  percent 
cf  the  area  of  the  world  and  7  percent  of  the 
population,  but  'his  small  group  In  this 
meager  area  uses  21  percent  of  the  worlds 
sugar,  has  33  percent  cf  the  world's  railroads, 
uses  36  percent  of  the  worlds  coal.  42  percent 
of  the  worlds  plgircn.  ai.d  47  percent  of  the 
worlds  copper.  We  drink  48  percent  of  the 
wo.ids  coffee,  use  53  percent  cf  the  world's 
tin.  and  56  percent  of  the  world's  rubber.  We 
have  60  percent  ol  the  world's  telegraph  and 
tel?phone  facilities,  use  60  percent  of  the 
world's  cil.  72  percent  of  the  world's  sill:, 
and  own  80  percent  of  the  world's  motor  cars. 
Is  it  any  wonder  other  nations  covet  what 
our  civilization  has  given  us.  and  want  us  to 
share  our  goods? 

When  one  notes  that  the  two  highest  per- 
centages on  the  list  are  for  silk  and  m.otor 
cars,  we  can  see  written  across  the  face  cf 
our  civilization  In  words  of  blaz;ng  bright- 
ness, "Luxxiry  and  comfort."  and  these,  when 
trars'aud.  spell  "Saftness."  Softness  has  two 
disastrcxos  eiTects — In  the  first  place,  it  makes 
us  indisposed  or  unable  to  recognize  danger, 
and  in  the  secoml  place,  if  continued  suf- 
flcleiitly  long.  It  renders  us  incapable  of  pro- 
tecting ourselves.  Comfort,  with  its  glamor. 
Its  seduction.  Its  attraction,  and  its  Insidious 
infiltration.  Is  the  fifth  column  of  civiilza- 
tion  When  our  c:  vilization  gave  us  so  many 
things  others  wan'.,  and  when  these  luxuries 
and  comforts  cau.'»  r.s  to  be  unprepared  If 
not    unable    to   defend   ourselves,   then   war 


ensues,  which  threatens.  II   It  does  not   de- 
stroy, our  civilization. 

Beneficiaries  of  softness  and  comfort  are 
always  optimiitic.  They  resist  the  unpleasant 
In  act  or  In  thought;  they  dismiss  the  dis- 
agreeable from  their -thoughts  and  refuse  to 
face  reality.  Naturally,  they  are  pacifists 
and  will  not  entertain  the  suggestion  of.  to 
say  nothing  of  the  preparation  for,  war. 
In  these  civilized  times  war  is  unthinkable. 
The  behaviorl!-t  psychology  is  always  ac- 
ceptable to  them— they  know  that  bar- 
barians, who  are  surrounded  for  two  gen- 
erations with  civilizing  Influences,  are  abso- 
lutely trustworthy;  they  are  wearing  sUk 
hats,  and  docs  not  that  prove  even  barbarians 
to  be  gentlemen?  They  live  in  their  dream 
world,  or  if  reality  per.';lstently  insists  upon 
asserting  itself,  alcohol  or  some  other  nar- 
cotic drug  will  readily  dispel   it. 

The  conditions  that  make  for  real  progress 
are  usually  unpleasant  and  we  resent  them 
as  much  as  we  crave  the  fruits  of  progress. 
Those  conditions  are  strain  and  stress  and 
conflict  and  distress — man  has  always  had 
to  be  kicked  upstairs.  Hard  times  are  ever 
the  harbingers  of  progress,  as  necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention.  There  was  more 
progress  during  the  four  Ice  Ages  than  In 
any  comparable  periotl  In  this  old  world's 
history,  and  the  Ice  .^ges  produced  nei'.her 
softness  nor  comfort  If  there  Is  any  prog- 
ress someone  has  to  sufler,  and  this  is  as  true 
of  the  Individual  as  of  the  race. 

A  few  years  ago  a  prominent  businessman 
returned  from  the  Far  East,  calling  at  Japan 
en  route.  At  that  time  there  was  some  ten- 
sion between  Japan  and  this  country,  and 
I  asked  him  about  conditions  m  Japan.  He 
said  that  in  Japan  men  and  women  were 
working  14  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week  He 
came  home  and  found  the  people,  who  pre- 
tended to  work  at  all,  working  8  hours  a 
day.  5  days  of  the  week — 40  hours  opposed 
to  Japan's  98  In  Japan  there  was  no  talk 
about  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  no  talk 
of  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays, 
no  restricted  production,  and  no  sit-dowa 
strikes,  no  jxilitical  twaddle  atwut  "we  must 
not  sacrifice  our  social  gains."  no  sly  glances 
at  every  action  to  calculate  Its  effect  upo:i 
the  November  elections  His  final  remars 
was.  "Working  as  we  do.  we  cannot  defeat 
a  nation  working  as  they  do  ' 

I  presume  he  had  reference  to  the  amount 
of  goods  which  could  be  produced  in  prep- 
aration for  war,  but  that  was  not  the  danger 
spot  to  me  It  was  not  our  decline  in  pro- 
duction but  our  decline  in  character  shown 
by  the  decline  In  production  which  was  the 
threat.  This  was  nothing  sudden.  For  13 
year  brlb.  after  bribe  has  been  thrown  to  a 
softening  Nation,  which  has  been  greedily^ 
lapped  up.  Formerly  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, which  boasted  of  individual  as  well  as 
national  independence,  scorned  charity  in 
any  form,  but  during  the  past  few  years  ;i 
craven  pauperism  has  not  only  been  offered 
to  the  people  but  openly  and  brazenly  re- 
ceived with  no  trace  of  shame.  What  wa? 
formerly  a  badge  of  disgrace  has  now  be- 
come a  vested  right.  While  boasting  of  ou.- 
material  comfort,  we  have  lost  otir  spiritual 
vigor. 

Of  course,  a  decline  In  national  characte* 
could  not  come  even  as  suddenly  as  that. 
When  a  government  pnd  a  people  unite  in  a 
program  of  pauperism  the  decline  has  trav- 
eled fast  and  far.  However,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  government  even  25  years  ago 
offering  such  a  prcgram.  or  a  people  beir.|; 
so  debased  as  to  accept  it.  Public  resent- 
ment would  have  upbraided  a  governmen'; 
which  tendered  such  an  insult.  But  ho'jv  far 
removed  are  we  from  such  an  attitude  today'. 
It  isn't  that  cur  civilization  has  slipped.  It  IJ 
that  It  has  fallen. 

It  is  customary  for  us  to  measure  civiliza- 
tion by  material  gains,  and  this  may  be  cor- 
rect If  v.'e  understand  that  the  material 
gains  may  be  a  measure  of  character  as  money 
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Is  a  measure  of  wealth.  Material  gain  should 
ehow  character,  not  only  in  a  quantitative 
way.  but  more  particularly  should  It  stress 
quality.  The  measure  Is  determined  not  only 
by  the  amount  of  goods  produced,  but  the 
kind  of  goods  and  their  use  is  most  Im- 
portant. When  industry  Is  coniecrated  to 
the  production  of  goods  which  minister  to 
physical  comfort,  character  is  at  a  low  ebb, 
and  civilization's  fifth  column  Is  on  the 
move. 

We  blame  war  for  destroying  civilization, 
but  Is  it  not  the  conditions  back  of  war 
which  are  really  the  disease?  Lack  of  indi- 
vidual Industry,  Initiative,  discrimination, 
honesty,  and  appreciation  of  the  rights  of 
cthers^all  these  things  summed  up  under 
the  head  of  "Comfort  at  any  cost,"  which 
finhlly  precipitate  us  into  war.  and  make  an 
Insidious  assault  upon  civilization.  Minis- 
ters preach  against  war,  moralists  write 
against  war,  people  in  general  deplore  war 
and  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  Involved  in 
war,  but  I  hear  none  of  these  people  con- 
demning the  softness  which  givDs  us  war 
and  destroys  our  civilization.  Do  you  hear 
ministers  pray.  Lord,  destroy  our  comforts. 
Lord,  remove  our  laziness.  Lord,  help  us  to  do 
an  honest  day's  work.  Lord,  give  us  more 
hard  times?  Do  you?  I  dont  We  want  to 
eat  our  cake  and  have  It.  but  can  we? 

WTiat  is  the  formula  for  real  progress — 
progress  without  the  softening  influences? 
I  wish  I  knew  If  all  progress  or  civilization 
carries  within  it  the  germs  cf  decay  is  not  the 
outlook  a  discouraging  one?  Can  we  hold 
out  the  bait  of  comfort,  ease,  and  wealth  to 
make  men  strive  and  work  and  persevere, 
and  yet  never  deliver  It  for  fear  of  softening 
them?  You  remember  pictures  of  a  donkey, 
one  end  of  a  stick  is  fastened  to  his  back  and 
the  other  going  over  his  head  In  front  of 
him,  on  the  front  end  is  a  bunch  of  carrots. 
He  pushes  ahead  continually  to  reach  the 
carrots  but  never  succeeds,  is  that  our  pat- 
tern? If  the  donkey  knew  there  was  poison 
in  the  carrots  he  would  be  pleased  if  he  never 
succeeded — unless  he  were  a  donkey. 

I  liken  the  situation  to  my  game  of  golf. 
I  am  always  trying  to  Improve  it,  and  that 
provides  some  zest,  but  always  glad  that  I 
do  not  succeed  and  I'll  tell  you  why:  I  notice 
that  good  players.  If  they  make  one  poor 
stroke  in  an  afternoon,  are  disgruntled  lor 
a  week.  But  I,  If  I  make  one  good  stroke  in 
an  afternoon,  am  exalted  for  a  week:  and 
the  law  of  chance  is  likely  to  drop  one  poor 
stroke  in  his  bag  and  one  good  one  in  mine. 
My  intelligence  tells  me  that  always  striving 
but  never  succeeding  is  the  proper  pattern 
lor  happy  golf. 

But  how  can  such  a  pattern  be  arranged  for 
life?  Where  can  we  procure  the  initiative  if 
there  Is  no  success?  How  can  we  prevent  de- 
generation if  there  is  success? 

The  most  popular  adjective  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  the  word  'social."  We  talk  of 
8<Kial  action,  social  gains,  social  progress. 
social  aid;  so  far  as  that  means  any  united 
action  it  is  but  a  manifestation  of  the  herd 
instinct.  The  herd  has  either  one  of  two  mo- 
tives: It  is  either  organized  for  defensive  or 
for  predatory  action,  that  is  all.  In  both 
cases  it  is  predominantly  destructive.  Is  not 
the  herd  ever  noble  and  chivalrous?  Very 
seldom,  except  incidentally  and  as  a  msans 
to  one  of  the  other  ends.  The  appeal  for  al- 
truistic ends  must  be  personal  and  individ- 
ualistic, to  give  any  hope  for  success.  While 
people  can  easily  go  to  hell  by  droves,  the 
salvation  of  the  world  depends  upon  the 
hopes,  the  ideals,  the  wills,  and  the  actions  of 
individuals.  The  psalmist  recognized  this. 
"Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  net  in  the 
council  of  the  ungodly  »  •  •  the  wicked 
are  not  so  but  are  like  the  chaff  which  the 
wind  driveth  away."  So  Jehovah  turned  to 
the  prophet  of  old  and  said,  "Oh,  son  of  man, 
stand  upon  thy  fe  t,  and  I  will  speak  to  thee." 
Listen  for  a  moment!     Don't  you  hear  Him 
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speuklng  to  vou  Individually?  He  is  repeat- 
ing the  message  which  He  gave  to  Ezeklel  cen- 
turies ago.  "Son  of  man.  stand  uf)on  tliy  feet, 
ai:d  I  will  speak  to  thee. ' 

Evidently  God  is  not  on  speaking  terms 
with  sit-down  strikers,  and  has  no  dealings 
with  slouchers.  When  he  speaks  he  wants 
men  on  the  alert.  People  who  dally  with 
comfort  and  the  laziness  and  lassitude 
which  it  engenders  are  not  the  people  with 
whom  God  cooperates  Woe  unto  them  who 
are  at  ease  in  Zion.  Would  God  think  men 
who  evade  8  o'clocks,  and  Saturday,  and 
fourth  floor  classes  worth  educating?  I 
wonder!  The  insldiousness  of  the  fifth 
column  is  its  danger — there  Is  nothing  di- 
rectly wrong  in  comfort  and  the  deteriora- 
tion it  brings,  but  Indirectly  It  may  be  the 
wrongest  thing  that  we  can  experience. 

Oh.  son  of  man.  stand  upon  thy  feet!  God 
is  sifting  his  human  material  to  find  men  he 
can  use.  It  Is  only  the  men  who  stand  upon 
their  feet  that  show  some  promise,  and  he  Is 
culling  them  as  he  did  Gideon's  300  who 
refused  to  lap  the  water  Colgate  men 
should  have  an  advantage  over  some  others, 
for  the  ngcrs  of  the  Hamilton  winter 
should  give  them  a  measure  of  toughness 
and  a  hardy  quality  which  would  debat  ar. 
infiltration  of  the  softer  and  weaker  elements 
of  life.  It  is  this  characteristic  of  doggedness 
and  ruggedness  that  must  save  us  If  we  are 
to  be  saved.  Is  this  worth  considering?  Do 
you  think  that  war  may  be  Gcxl's  way  of 
restoring  these  essential  factors  after  we've 
degenerated — the  penalty  we  pay  for  our  wor- 
ship of  the  false  gods  of  comfort?  It  is  a 
frightful  penalty  and  a  terrible  price  for  our 
ap  >stacy.  but  If  it  restores  our  stan\ina  It 
may  be  worth  while. 

The  asceticism  of  the  saints  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  not  all  pretension  or  false  show,  it 
was  training — not  physical  training  but  men- 
tal preparation  When  Gcxl  spoke  to  a  saint 
he  was  ready — that  is  wh.Tt  made  him  a  saint. 
Was  the  task  difficult?  Did  It  entail  suffer- 
ing? Was  It  dangerous?  He  was  still  ready. 
He  did  not  have  to  be  coaxed  or  coddled  or 
assured — all  that  was  necessary  was  to  near 
GtKls  voice  and  he  started 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury sin  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment;  It 
Is  dodging  responsibility.  This  is  the  age 
of  alibi.  We  not  only  like  It.  but  we  are 
trained  for  It;  where  is  the  sturdy  independ- 
ence and  unbridled  initiative  cf  our  fathers? 
That  was  all  antiquated  foolishness.  If  they 
wanted  the  forests  cleared,  cabins  built, 
crops  planted,  Indians  conquered,  mines  de- 
veloped, roads  constructed,  or  rivers  bridged 
they  should  have  been  aware  of  modern 
methods— they  didn't  knew  the  A  B  C  of 
the  twentieth  century  techn'que  If  they 
had  only  had  C.  C  C,  N.  Y.  A..  W.  P.  A., 
how  easy  it  would  have  been!  And  the 
very  easiness  would  have  been  their  down- 
fall. Our  Nation  would  have  died  aborn- 
ing. Thank  God  for  their  resoluteness; 
thank  God  for  their  hardihood:  thank  God 
for  their  courage;  and  thank  God  for  their 
self-reliance 

But  the  need  for  such  men  is  not  passed; 
their  tasks  may  be  different  but  the  spirit 
must  be  the  same.  In  the  midst  of  the 
patriotic  fervor  In  which  we  naturally  live 
today,  amid  all  the  talk  of  tanks  and  guns 
and  ships  and  airplanes,  don't  be  misled. 
It  Is  the  hardy  character  which  Is  going  to 
win  out.  The  nation  which  softens  first  is  the 
first  one  to  fall.  Patriotism  today  means 
only  one  thing:  it  means  such  a  belief  in 
the  Justness  of  our  cause  and  the  validity 
of  otir  ideals  that  nothing  is  too  difficult 
to  do  to  bring  to  a  successful  culmination 
the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged.  That 
means  character  developed  through  sacrifice 
Take  away  the  flacc:d  and  the  flabby  and 
give  us  men  upon  whom  we  can  rely;  take 
aw?y  the  comfort  seekers  and  give  us  burden 
bearers;  take  away  the  fraU  and  the  weak 


and  restore  the  strong  and  efficient.  Oh, 
God,  take  away  our  comforts  and  our  ease 
and  our  enjoyment  and  our  petty  satisfac- 
tion, and  give  us  tasks  thit  are  hard,  assign- 
ments that  are  fatig^Kg.  toll  that  is  cjt- 
acting,  and  dn.:dgery  that  Is  wearying — we 
want  to  be  men,  prove  us — don't  let  this 
Nation  crumble. 

Gentlemen  of  Colgate,  we  are  going  out  to- 
gether— you  are  facing  toward  the  East,  I 
am  facing  toward  the  West,  but  I  make  this 
pact  with  you:  Whether  our  lives  are  long 
or  short  does  not  so  much  matter,  but  there 
are  things  which  do  matter.  As  we  stand  here 
together  we  will  undertake  to  keep  our  hearts 
stout,  our  minds  clear,  our  alms  high,  our 
efforts  unflagging,  and  our  courage  un- 
daunted. Not  only  at  this  moment,  but  al- 
I  wnys  well  stand  at  attention,  listening  for 
the  voice  of  God.  and  when  he  speaks,  we'll 
move  Only  thus  can  we  maintain  our  own 
self-respect,  only  thus  can  we  repay  the  sac- 
rifice of  those  who  have  loved  us.  only  thus 
can  we  represent  our  Colgate,  only  thus  can 
we  be  loyal  to  our  country,  and  only  thus 
can  we  serve  our  God  so  that  His  kingdom 
may  come.  I  have  no  doubt  about  OckI's 
speaking  to  us  If  our  ears  are  attuned  to  his 
voice,  for 

"I  think  God  kept  on  talking  when  his  book 
had  gone  to  press. 
That  he  continued  speaking  to  the  listening 

sons  of  men. 
That  He  is  In  His  world  today  to  help  and 

gu'de  and  bless. 
That  every  time  we  speak  to  Him.  He  an- 
swers us  again." 
Gentlemen.  I  salute  you.  and  I  shall  try 
to  keep  my  i>art  of  the  pact. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A   PmiNGER 

or    MINNr>OT.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25,  1942 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
nt)t  necessary  to  go  into  detail  in  refer- 
ence to  the  shipping  that  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  submarines  operating  off 
our  shores  and  even  in  the  mouths  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Rivers.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  one  after  another  of  our  large  oil 
tankers  have  been  sunk  with  not  only 
destruction  of  cil  but  an  enormous  loss 
of  life  and  tonnage.  As  a  result,  the 
eastern  seaboard  and  17  States  are  af- 
fected, facing  a  shortage  of  petroleum 
products  this  winter,  'vhich  may  lead  to 
grave  consequence.  People  will  not  be 
able  to  heat  their  homes  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  war  industries  in  the  East 
may  be  crippled  due  to  fuel  5h.ortage. 
The  story  is  not  a  very  happy  one 

I  do  not  now  discuss  measures  that 
should  be  taken  to  increase  transportation 
of  petroleum  products  from  Texas  and 
other  points  to  the  Atlantic  seaboards. 
I  shall  do  that  on  some  other  occasion. 
I  do,  however,  want  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  those  in  high  authority  have 
apparently  overlooked  the  solution  of  the 
submarinr  q  i-^^tion.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  n,c  that  tankers  should  have 
made  their  trips  in  convoys  and  that  an 
airplane  patrol  would  have  enabled  Uiera 
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to  makf»  tbo>p  trips  In  safety.  It  mlpht 
be  said  thai  an  airplane  patro  would  be 
Impiactjcal  lor  the  roa^cn  tiiat  planes 
fly  faster  than  tarkTs  move.  This  ob- 
jection Is  not  a  Bocd  on«'  for  he  reason 
that  the  airplant-  patrol  ccul<  b»«  oper- 
ated undtr  a  shuttle  systern.  There  are 
enoUKh  air  fields  alma  the  Atlantic  coast 
line  to  permit  this  bclnR  done  By  means 
of  such  a  system,  a  complete  a:  r  umbrella 
could  be  kept  over  the  convoy  ankers  at 
all  limes,  rcadv  to  sink  any  Mibmarines 
which  tried  to  molest  the  coivoy.  In- 
deed, it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  so  protected, 
no  convoy  would  even  be  a  tacked  by 
submarmes  for  healthy  resptct  for  air 
power  is  maintained  by  subiiarines  a 
safe  distance  w  hen  airplan  »s  are  in 
the  air. 

The  possibilities  of  the  con  oy  system 
are  amply  proved  by  the  success  of  trans- 
portation of  a  large  number  a '  troops  to 
northern  Ireland.  If  the  m  litary  au- 
thorities had  .sent  those  troops  across  in 
.single,  i.solated.  and  unproteced  vessels 
the  story  would  have  been  different. 
That  the.se  thousands  of  men  \  ere  trans- 
ported safely  is  due  to  the  fict  that  a 
large  number  of  transports  tiaveled  to- 
gether under  the  protection  of  aerial  and 
destroyer  defense. 

Some  day  those  in  high  aut  lority  will 
dimly  realize — let  us  hope  tnUy  realize — 
the  tremendous  advantages  (f  the  air- 
plane. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.  IRKS 


HON    R02ERT  L.  RAMS.AY 

OF    W£:3l    \i£CIN:.« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKT.ATIVES 


Monday.  May  25. 19 


Mr.    RAMSAY.     Mr.    SpeJ 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
pendi.x  of  the  Record.  I  incl 
dress  I  delivered  at  an  I  Am 
ican  program  on  Sunday,  M; 
sored  by  the  Weirton-Cove 
of  the  American  Legion,  at 
Va 

Judge    J.    H.    Brennan. 
County,   was  a'so  a  guest 
meeting  he  granted  citizensh 
■55  applicants. 

The  address  follows: 

Mr     Chaumnn     Legionnaires. 
gentlemen,  it  always  gives  me  g 
to  appear  before  any   meeting 
this  great  patriotic  bcdy.  who 
served  their  country  so  bravely 
In  the  la.>^t  World  War  these 
clicidina:  force  that  preserved  a 
c.Vihzation   and    cnir   country 
tat  ion  of   foreign   war  lords 
hate  the  very  name  and  sound 
•liberty." 

America     during    her    entire 
never  enjc-'  ed  sucn  unity  of 
sire  to  keep  our  beloved  Gove 
Institutions  cf  lilierty  and 
this  happy  condition  of  unity 
can  thank  our  former  soldiers  w 
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this  war  is  all  about  and  who  today  are  In 
the  prime  of  life  and  whose  experience  and 
knowledge  of  war  and  peace,  of  liberty  and 
oppre!..^lcn.  make  them  the  real  leaders  of  our 
culllan  war  efforts 

I  also  want  to  thank  and  compliment  the 
D'aniu'cment  and  workers  of  our  great  mills 
and  luc  iries  who  are  doing  such  yecm.in 
service  in  the  production  of  war  materials, 
that  have  already  turned  the  tide  of  war 
against  the  arrtigant  war  lord.s  and  dictators 
of  Europe,  whose  one  and  sole  aim  Is  to  de- 
stroy free  governments  of  the  earth  and  sub- 
Jugate  and  enslave  their  free  workers  and  all 
freemen  living  and  toiling  for  free  govern- 
ment** and  free  institutions  everywhere. 

I  also  want  to  cangratulate  this  great  class 
of  stalwart  men  who  have  been  found  worthy 
by  our  courts  and  our  benevolent  laws  to  be- 
come citizens  of  this,  our  great  beloved  coun- 
try. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  become 
a  really  great  and  true  American  that  he  be 
born  within  the  boundaries  cf  the  United 
States,  but  it  Is  necessary  that  he  has  within 
his  heart  a  deep  and  lasting  love  for  liberty 
and  cur  institutions,  and  he  will  defend  with 
his  life  and  property  to  the  very  last  drop 
of  blcod  and  his  last  dollar  when  his  country 
may  call  for  these  sacrifices. 

And.  my  friends,  this  great  country  of 
ours  Is  worthy  of  every  sacrifice  we  can 
make  What  a  great  privilege  it  Is  to  be  a 
member  nnd  a  citizen  of  this  great  land  of 
liberty.  I  would  rather  be  an  humble  citi- 
zen of  this  beloved  land  of  freedom  than  be 
a  dictator  of  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
with  the  blood  of  free  men  blacking  my 
character  and  shriveling  my  soul. 

America— the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave  We  love  thy  every  privi- 
lege and  every  fault.  We  will  fight,  work, 
and  die  for  thee,  and  we  will  never  stop  nor 
cease  in  our  endeavors  until  the  flag  of 
freedom  floats  o'er  every  capital  in  the 
world,  and  every  dirtator  and  murderer  of 
free  peoples  and  free  governments  have  been 
brought  to  Justice. 

But  we  cannot  win  this  war  nor  protect 
ourselves  and  preserve  our  Government  by 
objecting  to  every  siicnfice  we  are  called  upon 
to  mike.  We  cannot  "Joy  ride."  as  we  did  in 
times  of  peace  and  plenty.  There  Just  isn't 
enoujih  of  this  country's  goods  to  furnish  us 
everything  we  desire  in  these  flush  times,  and 
at  the  same  time  turn  70  or  80  percent  of  our 
workmen  and  factories  into  war  work,  making 
and  furnishing  the  implements  of  war  to 
protect  your  sons  and  brothers  who  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  in  this  stupendous  effort  to 
save  us  from  a  fate  worse  than  death.  We 
must  realize  this,  and  I  believe  we  do. 

Rationing  and  restrictions  weren't  imposed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  President,  the  Congress. 
the  E-dministration.  or  any  special  group,  but 
these  hardships  are  being  exacted  of  us  In  a 
further  effort  of  trying  to  win  this  war  and 
to  aid  our  soldiers  v.ho  are  so  valiantly  fight- 
ing .so  that  our  coimtry  and  Its  people  may 
continue  to  live  in  the  American  way  of 
life. 

Whenever  we  think  of  suffering  because  we 

can  no  longer  get  enough  gas  to  "Joy  ride." 

think  of  the  boys  who  suffered,  bled,  and  died 

I    in    the    fox    holes   of    Bataan.     Let    us   quit 

thinking  of  ourselves  for  once,  and  think  of 

j    our  country  and  the  brave  yoimg  men  we  have 

I    commissioned  to  fight  and  die  for  you  and 

me 
1  If  doing  without  the  use  of  our  automo- 
biles and  excessive  sweetening  In  our  coffee 
,  and  tea  will  help  win  this  war  and  save  our 
I  country  and  boys,  the  first  one  who  squawks 
I  about  these  restrictions  ought  to  hang  his 
I  head  In  shame  and  be  driven  into  exile  by 
his  fellow  Americans,  who  are  giving  their 
,  all  for  the  preservation  of  the  greatest  coun- 
.  try  that  ever  served  a  free  and  untrammeled 
I    people. 


Our  chief  difHcrltles  In  th.-s  war  come  from 
the  f.ict  that  we  will  not  lock  ahead  and  do 
the  hard  things  when  they  need  be  done. 

Ihis  Is  not  the  first  time  that  ambitious 
tyrants  strode  ncrt>sa  the  stage  of  the  world 
In  an  attempt  to  dictate  and  control  the  very 
lives  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  globe  by  the  use 
cf  Are  and  the  sword. 

The  Cors'ican  coi|}oral  carried  the  eagles  cf 
France  beyond  the  Alps,  stood  on  the  bridge 
of  L(jdl  With  the  tricolor  In  his  hand,  dictated 
the  great  treaty  on  a  raft  at  Tilsit,  and  fought 
Rus.«iian  snows  and  Russian  fires  at  the  gates 
of  Kremlin.  The  great  Emporer,  whose  iron 
heels  rang  out  upon  the  tessellated  floors  of 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  as  he  toppled  their 
thrones  and  used  them  as  stepping  stones 
upon  which  to  m.ount  the  throne  of  the  Em- 
pire  of  France,  only  kindled  the  fires  of  free- 
dom that  burn  in  the  hearts  of  free  people, 
until  they  flnally  engulfed  him,  and  drove 
him  into  exile,  where  he  beat  out  his  heart 
against  the  barren  rocks  of  St.  Helena. 

America,  the  land  of  liberty,  that  was  con- 
ceived in  battle  and  born  in  freedom,  has 
placed  on  the  dome  of  its  National  Capitol 
a  bronze  flgure  of  the  Goddess  of  Freedom, 
and  beneath  this  dome  has  dedicated  a  hall, 
by  national  law  and  affectionate  sentiment, 
to  the  segregated  States  of  our  Union.  And 
In  the  city  cf  Washington  are  to  be  found 
countless  monuments  and  statues  to  the 
heroes  of  our  wars  that  were  waged  for  free- 
dom and  liberty— Yorktown.  Gettysburg, 
Santiago,  the  Marne.  and  Chateau  Thierry. 
Therefore  the  people  of  this  great  country 
who  enjoy  every  freedom  are  not  going  to 
stand  idly  by  and  see  the  fires  of  liberty  ex- 
tinguished tnroughout  the  world  one  by  one — 
by  the  spawn  of  Attila. 

America,  in  this  time  cf  bombing,  airplanes, 
tyranny,  and  mass  insanity  is  asserting  its 
power  and  majesty  to  secure  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. Not  only  for  itself,  but  for  the  world. 
Everywhere  I  go  In  my  district.  I  am  always 
asked  the  question,  "When  will  the  war  be 
over;  when  will  It  end?  ' 

Of  course,  I  cannot  answer  this  xjuesticn. 
It  cannot  be  answered  by  anyone;  either  the 
general  of  the  Army  or  the  admiral  uf  the 
Navy. 

We  should  remember  that  for  19  years-, 
Germany  with  all  Its  effort  was  devoting  its 
entire  national  economy  to  building  its  Army 
and  Its  Navy,  so  as  to  be  In  a  position  to  de- 
feat all  the  powers  of  the  world.  That  for  j.0 
years.  Japan  had  been  diverting  all  Us  efTorts. 
both  in  manpower  and  wealth,  to  prepare 
itself  for  the  task  of  dsstroying  the  control 
and  governments  of  the  white  peoples  of  the 
world  and  their  political  and  economic  econ- 
omy. In  fact,  to  place  in  absolute  contrjl  of 
this  world,  the  government,  civilization,  and 
religion  of  the  yellow  race,  while  v;e  and 
other  democracies  of  the  world  during  all  if 
this  time  were  interested  only  in  peace  and 


I  the  development  of  our  Industry,  our  arts 
and  sciences,  so  as  to  increase  our  prosperity 

I    and  our  happiness.  In  an  effort  to  bring  about 

I    a  higher  standard  of  living  and  guarantee  to 

j    us  a  more  secure  life. 

I  We  cannot  hope  to  vanquish  these  enemies 
of  society  and  free  government  without  great 
effort  and  preparation  on  our  part,  and  until 
such  time  as  we  have  furnished  our  Army 
and  our  Navy  with  trained  men.  machines, 
and  munitions  sufQcient  to  cope  with  these 

I    enemy  forces,  we  cannot  destroy  them. 

I       It  has  been  said  of  us  and  our  mother  de- 

I    mocracy   that   we  win  only   the  last  battle; 
and  this  is  so,  because  we  are  not  a  warlike  ^ 
nation,  and  we   are  never  prepared  for  warHr 
We  only  pray  and  fight  for  peace. 

But  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  pre- 
pare for  war,  we  can  do  so,  and  we  will  and 
must  furnish  our  Government  the  men,  the 
munitions,  the  will,  and  the  power  to  again 
win  the  last  battle;  and  God  grant  that  this 

I   may  come  soon. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JCHN  C,  KU^;K^L 

or   PINNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  KLNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  part  of  a  radio  speech 
delivered  by  me  over  station  WHP.  Har- 
risbuig,  at  9i30  p.  m..  April  24,  1942. 
This  particular  portion  of  the  speech  pre- 
sents briefly  my  views  on  the  proposed 
St.  Lawrence  seaway.  A  similar  analysis 
was  included  in  a  letter  written  by  me  to 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot  at  their  request. 

The  statement  follov;si 

Ever  since  my  election  to  Congress  in  1938. 
I  have  actively  opposed  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  various 
studies,  reports,  and  documents  on  this  sub- 
ject convinced  me  that  it  was  a  waste  of 
money  and  economically  unsound.  The  111 
effects  of  subsidized  water  traffic  upon  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  In  general,  and  the 
Nineteenth  Congressional  District  in  particu- 
lar, are  obvious;  and  the  citizens  of  this  area 
are  well  aware  of  this  threat  to  their  eco- 
nomic well-being.  However,  the  basic  objec- 
tions to  the  project  are  so  well  known  and 
have  been  discussed  so  frequently  and  at  such 
length,  that  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
them  at  this  time.  Tliey  were  responsible 
for  its  defeat  in  the  Senate  in  1934. 

Recently  the  seaway  has  been  brought  for- 
ward again— this  time  as  a  defense  or  war 
project.  From  this  new  viewpoint.  I  made 
a  complete  re-examination  of  the  entire  sub- 
ject. All  questions  of  public  policy  must  he 
subjected  to  the  acid  test  of  whether  they 
will  help  or  hinder  the  winning  of  the  war. 
now  when  our  Nation  Is  fighting  an  all-out 
struggle  upon  which  Its  freedom  and  Its  na- 
tional existence  depend.  All  other  consid- 
erations must  be  secondary. 

Judged  by  this  standard,  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain   that   the   present   construction   of   the 
seaway — far  from  being  a  help — would  be  a 
direct  hindrance  and   a  severe   handicap  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.    What 
in   ordinary   peacetime   would   have   been   a 
gross  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  placing 
a  burden  on  future  generations,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  district  and  the  State,  In  wartime 
becomes  an   in'^xcusable  squandering  of  Ir- 
replaceable men  and  materials  for  whom  and 
for  which  there  is  a  known,  pressing,  and  im- 
mediate   need    in    our    production    program. 
Raw  materials,  labor,  and  time  sunk  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  cannot   be  used  to  create  the 
ships,  tanks,  and  munitions  we   must  have 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  for  victory. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind— taking  the  most 
favorable  estimates  of  its  proponents — that  it 
would  take  at  least  3  years  to  complete  the 
waterway.    Most  probably  it  wou'.d  take  much 
longer.     Consequently,   no   possible   tangible 
benefit  from  it  could  be  gained  for  a  mini- 
mum of   3   years.     Time   is   the   essence   of 
victory. 

It  is  Impossible  to  gage  with  any  great 
accuracy  the  total  futtire  demands  of  the 
actual  war  program.  At  the  time  hearings 
on  this  bill  were  held  before  the  Rivers  and 
Harbcrs  Committee,  nearly  a  year  ago,  there 
was  little  thovight  that  the  United  States 
would  be  sending  large  amounts  of  supplies 
to  Russia.  Furthermore,  that  was  long  before 
Pearl  Harbor  and  war  with  Japan.  These 
two  events  alone  caused  an  immediate  sweep- 


ing revision  upward  of  the  estimates  of  raw 
materials  needed  for  our  war  program.  No 
one  can  be  sure  wlial  the  future  holds  in  store. 
Scisurcs  by  the  Japanese  have  cut  cJI  from  us 
many  former  sources  of  raw  commodities. 
New  fronts  are  being  steadily  opened  up. 
Eiich  one  calls  for  more  and  more  suppllea 
of  nil  kinds,  and  thus  impv^sos  a  greater  and 
greater  dram  on  our  resjurccs.  At  any  time 
even  after  its  start — at  any  time  during  the 
3-to-7-year  period  of  Its  construction— the;* 
is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  extreme 
urgency  of  the  war  might  force  temporary  \ 
abandonment  of  the  St,  Lawrence  seaway  so 
that  goods  and  men  allocated  and  assigned 
to  its  construction  could  be  put  to  more  vital 
uses.  That  would  mean  that  all  the  time, 
money,  and  labor  consumed  in  it  up  lo'^iiat 
date  would  be  utterly  and  entirely  wasted,  at 
least  Insofar  as  the  war  was  concerned.  With 
existing  shortages  constantly  becoming  more 
and  more  acute,  this  is  a  very  distinct  pruba- 
bility. 

There  are  other  war  reasons  against  it  also. 
For  Instance,  its  vulnerability  to  air  attack 
Just  one  well-placed  bomb  could  step  all 
traffic  through  it.  Much  more  important  and 
pressing  are  other  projects,  such  as  the  Pan 
American  Highway,  the  Alaskan  Highway 
(both  military  necessities),  the  oil  pipe  lines 
to  the  East.  etc.  A  policy  of  placing  first 
things  first  would  place  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
the  limbo  of  forgotten  things,  at  least  untU 
the  war  is  won. 

In  the  light  of  this  analysis,  the  idea  of 
building  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  now  as  a 
war  measure  verges  on  the  fantastic. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARriN  F,  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P^PRESENTATTV'ES 

Monday,  May  25,  x942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the  Bonneville- 
Grand  Cculee  public  power  development 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  a  new  indus- 
trial empire  has  come  into  being.  We 
are  producing  in  abundance  essential 
war  materials  in  the  plants  operated  by 
the  hydroelectric  power  generated  on  the 
mighty  Columbia  River.  The  facts  are 
graphically  set  forth  in  the  article  which 
was  published  in  the  Evening  Star,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  4.  1942,  reading  as 
follows: 

Swamps  in  Northwest  Are  Transformed  Into 
Industrial  Empire — Vital  War  Material 
Pour  Otn  From  Acres  of  Concrete 
Buildings 

(By  Sigrld  Arne) 

Portland,  Oreo  ,  May  4. — It's  an  eerie  expe- 
rience out  here  to  drive  halfway  up  a  snow- 
capped mountain  to  look  back  down  on  the 
Pacific  Northwest's  new  Detroits,  news  Pltts- 
burghs,  new  Birminghams. 

Tvio  years  ago  they  were  swamps,  cow 
pastures,  apple  orchards. 

Today  they  are  acres  of  concrete  buildings 
pouring  out  enough  aluminum  for  20.000 
war  planes  a  year,  rushing  metal  alloys  for 
ships  and  tanks,  pouring  out  carbides  and 
chlorates  for  explosives  and  phosphorus  for 
Incendiary  bombs. 


The  plants  are  the  birth  of  an  entire  new 
industrial  empire  They're  up  lo  the  hiU 
tiow  on  war  production. 

But.  unlike  many  war-production  centers 
today,  this  Northwest  empire  has  a  chance  lo 
go  on  full  speed  in  peace. 

can  swrrcM  to  fk.wstimk  work 

Saccept  for  the  shipyards,  the  plants  her» 
can  switch  to  peacetime  work;  Phosphorus 
can  be  uswl  In  fertilizers,  chlorates  in  weed 
killers,  and  aluminum  has  a  thousand  u»»>b. 

Its  an  electrical  empire  far  removed  from 
the  old  source  of  power — coal — and  it's  draw- 
lug  attention  to  the  Ncrihwest. 

Many  factory  men— frtim  the  Eastern  coal- 
field area — have  rushed  up  annexes  out  here 
as  large  as  the  home  plants.  Dally,  planes 
and  trains  drop  scores  ipore  here  and  in 
Seattle  for  a  quick  look-see  at  whafs  hap- 
pening. 

Most  of  them  end  up  in  the  Portland  office 
of  scholarly  looking  Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver,  the 
administrator  of  the  Bonneviile-Coulee  power 
system.  Dr.  Raver,  too,  is  a  transplant.  Two 
years  ago  he  was  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission.  He's  an  engineer 
who  has  spent  years  in  the  fight  over  public 
power   vei-sus  private   power. 

He's  still  in   it— the  flght. 

NO    MORE    ARCUMUrr 

Bonneville  and  Coulee  are  the  huge  Gov- 
ernment-built dams  on  the  turbulent  Colum- 
bia River.  They  caused  loud  howls  when  they 
were  started  early  In  the  New  Deal.  They 
were  called  socialistic,  white  elephants  and 
a  tragic  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

AntipubUc-power  people  pointed  out  there 
was  no  market  here  for  more  power,  but  their 
argument  has  Ijeen  drowned  now  In  the  war. 
The   power   Is   needed. 

It  was  here,  so  the  plants  are  springing  up 
on  the  high  lines  from  the  dams — even 
though  the  home  offices  are  3.000  miles  away 
in   New   York,   Philadelphia,    and   Baltimore. 

The  private  power  companies  are  grinding 
out  1,000,000  kilowatts  themselves.  That 
might  have  been  enough  for  a  stagnant 
Northvrest.  or  even  for  a  slowly  growing  one. 

But  now  these  companies  are  selling  every 
last  kilowatt  And  in  addition  Bonneville- 
Coulee  Is  peddling  683.000  kilowatts. 

Whafs  more,  there's  a  waiting  list  for 
Boi.neville-Couiee  power,  and  some  plants 
won't  even  be  built  untU  next  year  because 
the  power  Isn't  ready. 

GENERATORS  NEEDED 

Both  dams  need  more  generators.  Congress 
must  vote  money  for  them.  And  it's  right 
there.  In  Capitol  corridors,  that  the  fight  still 
Is  raging 

By  the  end  of  this  year  Bonneville-Coulee 
will  be  grinding  out  1.000,000  kilowatts.  If 
they  get  the  new  generators,  they'll  pcur  out 
2.400,000  kilowatts  in  1843.  For  the  entire 
Nation  the  capacity  Is  now  p'laced  at  about 
44.000.000  klluwatts. 

Two  years  ago  eastern  companies  began  to 
flood  In  here.  Now  the  Bonnevllle-Coulee 
system  fieds  five  huge  aluminum  plants, 
three  immense  shipyards,  and  plants  turning 
out  carbide,  chlorate,  ferroalloys,  magnesium, 
and  ferrcsUlcon. 

Those  standing  around  hungrily  waiting 
for  more  power  next  year  Include  plants  to 
make  phosphorus,  another  aluminum  plant, 
one  for  trinitrotoluol,  and  a  plant  to  fabri- 
cate aluminum. 

The  eastern  companies  represented  Include 
the  Aliunlnum  Corporation  of  America,  Pllt*- 
burgh.  the  Victor  Chemical  Works  and  the 
International  Minerals  &  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion, both  of  Chicago;  the  Ohio  Ferrous  Al- 
loys Corporation,  Canton,  Ohio;  the  Rustless 
Steel  &  Iron  Corporation,  Baltimore:  the  Elec- 
tro-Metallurgical Co..  of  New  York;  the  Penn- 
sylvania Salt  Co..  Philadelphia;  and  Reynold* 
Metals,  cl  Richmond,  Va. 
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OTHEH    PI_*NTS    BEING    BVl 

The  I>efpnse  Plant  Corporation 
other  planta  to  be  operated  by  pr 
parues.    Thry  Include  three  mere 
plant*,  one  each  to  be  operated  by 
num  Co.  or  America,  the  Un;cn 
Carbon   Corporation,   cr  New   Yor 
Ohn  Corporation,  of  East  Alton, 
are  also  two  ferrosillcon  plants  g 
to  be  run  by  Union  Carbide  and 
Ferro-AUoys. 

Their  exact  locations  can't   be 
the  danger  of  enemy  bombing 
quite  so  great  as  It  would  In  New- 
crowded  towns. 

BonnevlUe-Coulee  power  lines 
over  the  SUtcs  of  Washington 
and   the  northern   half  of   Idaho 
It  s  an  area  of  185.000  i-quare  mi 
b'.g   enouKh    to    swallow    Pcnns^yl 
York,  and  all  the  five  St?tes  of  Ne 

Its  slzt  minimizes  the  dangler 
damage  and  m  peacetime  It  may 
some  of  the  aoclological  problems 
phtgued  the  overcrowded  East 

SC.\TTTRZV  IN  DirTTMNT  Tn 

For  one  thing,  the  new  plant; 
scattered  In  different  towns  so  f 
chance  of  absorbing  the  workers 
are  open,  comparatively  small  clt 
them  surrounded  by  rich  farm  la 
The  ^  :nen   of   the  Nort 

that,  to  .ley  re  a  modern  P 

waking  to  new  legendary  feats 

They're  particularly  trying  to  1 
headache  of  the  Northwest— the 
triple  freight   costs   piled  on   m: 
goods. 

Aluminum  Is  a  good  example, 
ore  is  mined  In  the  Gulanas  an 
hauled  to  Alabama  and  to  East  S 
one  process  Hauled  out  here 
Hauled  back  East  to  fabricating 
finally  hauled  West  again  to 
plants. 

Now   the   Pacific  Northwest  w 
fabricating  plants.    They  have  a 
projected  aluminum  fabricating 
small  steel  rclling  mill  that's  go 
big  one  soon  to  be  built. 

The  enpmeer-economists  have 
this  new  Bunyan's  plan.s  on  pape 

The  fabricating  plants  they're 
they  say.  will  make  the  West  Inri:- 
the  Ba«t  fur  certain  mantifactiuc 
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M.    i  AIMAN      Mr.  Spoak^^ 
slon  hanng  bt^'n  granted,  an 
livered  by  me  Sunday.  %!  ' 
o'clock  a  m.,  at  the  Ceda.  :s 
Wash  igton.  D.  C.  at  a  memcjr 
conouctod  by  the  District 
Department  cf  the  Veteran 
Wars.  Mr.  John  W.  Gill,  chai 
serted  herewith: 

Mr.   Chairman.  Veterans  of  Ftire 
ladles,   and   gentlemen,  we.    like 
other    Americans    throughout 
Slat«s  today,  have  met  to  pay  hcjior 
ute  to  those  who  have  twn.e 
cf  uur  ccunfTT  and  our  flag     Oi 
green  hills'.des  and  in  peaceful  Ma 
leans,    with    Ixswtd    heads     but 
hearts,  have  fathmed  m  memor 
dier  dead.    Fcr  ihtss  honored  de|d 
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r  f  war  will  roll  no  mor?.  Their  tattered  flags 
of  victory  are  forever  furled.  They  are  now 
bivouacked  on  "fame's  eternal  camping 
ground." 

Seme  of  these  veterans,  exemplifying  the 
highest  and  noblest  virtue  of  men  and  sol- 
diers, accepted  death  on  foreign  fields  rather 
than  see  democracy  parish  from  this  earth. 
They  are  oblivious  of  our  tributes  to  their 
valor.  Therefore  it  is  for  us,  the  living,  to 
keep  the  faith  with  them  and  preserve  the 
free  di  mocratlc  system  of  Government  which 
they  preserved  for  us.  It  is  our  obligation  to 
these  honored  dead  to  see  that  they  did  not 
die  In  vain.    Tliis  before  God  we  shall  do. 

Today,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  most 
ruthless  and  brutal  force  that  scientific  de- 
struction and  barbaric  conscience  can  devise, 
Is  seeking  the  total  obliteration  of  our  Chris- 
tian and  constitutional  democracy,     i  want 
also  to  pay  tr*Vute  to  the  service  men  on  land 
and  sea  who  tire  offering  their  lives  to  save 
this  la!id  from  being  overrun  and  devastated. 
Th's  is  not  a  day  of  memories  for  cur  boys  on 
the  far-flung  otitposts  of  humanity  like  it  Is 
ff-r  those   before   u.s  whose   sleep   is  eternal. 
This  is  a  day  of  duty  and  sacrifice  for  all  of  u?. 
The  whole  world  is  gripped  and  torn  today 
Ijetween  two  mighty  lorces.  representing  two 
ideologies  of  life  and   government.     One   of 
i    these  ideologies  represents  paganism,  poverty, 
I    brutality!  mass   economic  slavery,  and  sup- 
'    pression  of  all  individual  freedom. 

The  other  ideology  represents  a  Christian 
humanity,  decent  and  free,  exercising  democ- 
racy and  practicing  the  Ideals  of  good  be- 
havior 

Upon  the  final  outcome  of  this  global  war 
between  God  and  Mammon,  hangs  the  hope 
of  peace  and  freedom  for  1.000  years.  Tliere- 
fore.  It  is  that  I  talk  of  the  supreme  task 
before  us  rather  than  place  garlands  on  the 
final  resting  place  of  those  who  have  proven 
their  love  of  our  country. 

We  want  to  live  in  a  country  at  peace,  A 
country  where  there  are  no  roaring,  hostile 
airplanes  in  the  sky  dropping  death-dealing 
bomb:5.  a  country  free  from  the  thunder  cf 
mechanized  divisions,  such  as  devastated 
France.  Holland.  Belgium,  and  Russia,  roll- 
ing over  cur  loved  America. 

We  thought  that  a  policy  of  neutrality, 
with  a  wide  and  mighty  ocean  on  each  side 
of  us.  would  guarantee  this  neutrality.  Then 
we  saw  one  sovereign  nation  after  another, 
which  felt  secure  in  this  same  neutrality. 
attacked.  Its  wealth  stolen,  the  countryside 
laid  waste,  and  its  peoples  torn  from  loved 
ones  and  driven  away  as  captives  to  labor 
for  a  dictator  in  mill,  mine,  field,  and  factory, 
like  tin  oxen  at  the  treadmill.  We  saw  the 
policy  of  neutrality  and  isolation  only  invite 
attack,  ruin,  and  destruction. 

Through   the    Insidious   fifth   column    at- 
tempts were  made  to  stir  up  Internal  unrest 
socially.  Industrially,  and  politically      These 
agents  of  hate  came  among  us  wielding  their 
most  effective   weapon — sewing  di.«cord  and 
disunity,  but  without  success.    These  agents 
of  the  Axis  enemies  sotight  to  gain  n  foot- 
hold like  they  did  in   the  conquered  coun- 
tries, and  then  follow  this  with  a  military 
invasion.    This  Is  the  technique  used  In  all 
i    of    the    conquered    countries      Dare   we.    In 
I    the  face  of  these  sad  facts,  to  sit  complacently 
by.  even  idly  and  stupidly,  and  see  America 
I    become  another  Poland  or  Norway''     Thank 
God.  we  acted  before  it  was  tcx)  late. 
Wliat  is  America  fighting  for? 
i        America  is  fighting  for  decency  and  hon- 
j    esty  between  nations. 
I        America  is  fighting  against  the  assertion 
of  strong  nations  that  they  have  a  right  to 
overrun   weak  nations. 

America  is  fighting  for  the  right  of  men  to 
be  different,  and  to  worship  God — not  Mars — 
for  the  peace  of  their  own  souls. 

America  is  fighting,  not  Just  for  the  Anglo- 

Saxcn  people,  but  for  all  peoples  who  seek  to 

deal  Justly  and  live  peacefully. 

^        America  is  fighting  against  the  Idea  that 

1    there  are  master  races  who  assert  superiority 


and  the  right  to  rule  arbitrarily  over  other 
peoples. 

America  Is  fighting  against  the  state  dic- 
tating our  ideals,  our  politics,  and  our  re- 
ligion. 

America  Is  fighting  for  constitutional  de- 
mocracy as  a  form  of  free  government,  where 
the  rights  of  the  minority  are  respected. 

America  is  fighting  against  dictatorships 
and  government  by  decree,  fear,  and  force. 
It  is  these  basic  and  inalienable  rights  cf 
man.  representing  the  strugsle  and  gains  of 
democracy  since  the  dawn  cf  the  Christian 
Era,  2,000  years  ago,  that  America  Is  fighting 
for.  and  I  hope  they  become  seared  in  the 
souls  of  everyone  here  today. 

How  are  we  going  to  meet  and  beat  the 
dictators? 

We  must  wage  a  total  war  against  them 
with  all  of  the  instruments  cf  destruction 
which  the  genitis  of  man  can  devise.  This 
means  military,  economic,  and  propaganda 
war — all  out  and  without  any  reservations 
whatever.  Total  war  means  that  we  must 
undermine  the  totalitarian  political,  social, 
and  industrial  structure  by  the  despicable 
fifth-column  trickery  in  all  of  its  base  con- 
scienceless uses,  complete  and  unlimited.  Just 
as  they  are  attempting  to  use  it  against  us. 
The  world  of  rcspectibility  was  horrified  at 
first  by  such  «  dastardly  and  barbaric  war. 
But  we  know  now  that  the  only  way  to  suc- 
cessfully fight  the  imps  of  hell  Is  by  their 
own  methods  and  with  their  own  weapons. 

No  liberty-loving  man.  no  forward-looking 
American,  no  one  who  has  studied  the  tactics 
and  purposes  of  Hitler,  and  evaluated  his 
destruction  of  Europe  can  remain  an  isola- 
tionist or  a  pacifist.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
alarm  or  hysteria,  but  there  Is  every  reason 
for  this  country  to  exert  Itself  to  a  state  of 
total  war.  We  need  not  count  the  cost  in 
dollars.  Without  victory,  where  would  our 
families,  farms,  factories,  mines,  homes,  or 
even  our  spirits  be?  Men  fight  and  die  for 
the  things  they  love. 

Wars,  like  races,  are  not  won  by  looking 
back.  We  made  mistakes.  We  were  slow  to 
see  the  approach  of  the  monster  war  machine 
driven  so  furiously  by  Hitler.  There  have 
been  delays  in  direct  and  bold  action.  But 
now  we  are  about  ready  to  strike  with  all  cf 
the  force  we  have,  so  that  never  again  can 
these  forces  of  destruction  challenge  our  de- 
cency and  our  supremacy. 

President  Roosevelt  said.  "We  are  going  to 
win  the  war.  and  we  are  going  to  win  the 
peace  that  follows."  W^e  won  the  last  war, 
but  selfish,  venal,  political  motives,  together 
with  enmity  of  President  Wilson,  caused  us 
to  lose  the  peace.  As  a  result  cf  the  lost 
peace  In  1918  we  are  again  forced  to  perform 
the  task  again  at  a  greatly  Increased  cost. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  is  a  man  of  vi- 
sion. His  heart  is  stout,  he  is  bold  and  reso- 
lute, and  the  people  believe  in  him  because 
his  hope  and  his  ideals  are  for  America  and 
the  United  Naticns. 

Surmounting  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  la 
the  goddess  called  Armed  Liberty.  She 
symbolizes  our  freedom,  our  democracy,  and 
our  greatness  Is  she  to  remain  there,  tip- 
toe, her  celestial  character  untarnished  by 
foreign  foe,  the  symbol  of  all  we  hold  dear? 
It  is  our  duty  to  keep  faith  with  Armed 
Liberty  for  posterity. 

Memorial  Day  is  a  day  to  rekindle  the  fires 
of  patriotism.  Democracy  In  the  western 
world  has  stru'.:gled  continuously  for  Its  ex- 
istence since  the  Mayfiower  crossed  the  At- 
lantic. Demorcacy  was  defended  by  the  em- 
battled farmers  on  the  green  at  Lexington, 
and  by  the  backwoodsmen  at  New  Orleans. 
Now,  after  300  years  of  fruitful  peace  ai:d 
prosperity,  we  shall  not  let  it  die  inglorlously 
at    Pearl    Harbor. 

"Marble  columns  may,  Indeed,  moulder 
Into  dust;  time  may  erase  all  Impress  from 
the  crumbling  stone,  but  their  fame  remains, 
for  with  American  liberty  It  rose,  and  with 
American  liberty  only  can  It  perish.  It  was 
the  last  swelling  peal  of  yonder  choir  'thetr 
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bodies  are  buried  in  peace,  but  their  names 
liveth  evermore.*  I  catch  that  solemn  song, 
I  echo  that  lofty  strain  of  funeral  triumph, 
'their  names  liveth  evermore.'  " 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25,  1942 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 
better  management,  as  well  as  expansion, 
of  forest  resources  of  Stark  County.  Ohio, 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  a  report 
of  a  W.  P.  A.  survey  of  Stark  County 
farms  undertaken  under  direction  of  Dr. 
Oliver  D.  Diller,  associate  forester  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Wooster.  Ohio.  Every  woodland  in  the 
county  was  inspected  by  the  W.  P.  A.  re- 
search men. 

It  has  been  found  that  of  the  371.200 
acres  constituting  the  gross  area  of  the 
county,  25.512  acres  are  in -woodlands, 
largely  small  with  an  average  of  10  acres 
to  a  wood  lot. 

The  kinds  of  timber  by  volume  show 
that  beech  is  predominant  with  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  standing  timber,  red 
oak  next  with  136  percent,  and  white 
oak  third  with  13  percent.  The  other 
kinds  in  the  census,  stated  in  the  order  of 
volume,  are  soft  maple.  American  elm, 
black  oak,  sugar  maple,  white  ash, 
black  cherry,  ."^lippery  elm.  tulip  pop- 
lar, miscellaneous  hickories,  basswood, 
black  gum,  shagbark  hickory,  cotton- 
wood,  sycamore,  cucumber,  black  wal- 
nut, sassafras,  butternut,  black  locust, 
and  hornbeam. 

Forest  management  in  the  county  is 
criticized  because  of  widespread  damage 
done  by  grazing  animals.  Livestock  de- 
stroy the  small  growing  trees.  Farmers 
are  advised  to  fence  off  a  small  corner 
of  their  woodland  for  livestock  and  thus 
confine  the  damage. 

Methods  of  cutting  are  condemned. 
Trees  have  been  felled  with  complete  dis- 
regard for  smaller  standing  trees.  In 
this  way  much  growing  stock  is  either 
killed,  broken,  or  bruised.  Owners,  it  is 
pointed  out.  seem  not  to  know  the  value 
of  their  stands,  and  to  realize  that  a 
woodland  if  managed  properly  can  pro- 
duce an  average  yearly  income  per  acre 
equal  to.  and  in  some  cases  exceeding,  a 
similar  income  from  their  other  farm 
crops. 

Discussing  economic  aspects  of  the 
forests,  the  investigators  found  that 
there  i.^-  a  ready  market  in  Stark  County 
for  a  great  volume  of  timber  but  that 
because  of  lack  of  adequate  supply 
locally  or  poor,  inaccurate  sawing.  93 
percent  of  the  need  must  be  supplied  by 
importations  from  other  sections.  This 
spells  an  economic  loss  for  Stark  County 
farmers. 
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Tlie  section  of  the  report  dealing  with 
the  local  timber  market,  listing  the  names 
of  the  more  important  users,  follows: 

Tlicre  are  20  Industrial  concerns  In  Stark 
County  which  use  an  appreciable  amount  of 
wood  annually.  It  Is  estimated  that  tiiese 
plants  represent  over  75  percent  of  the  indus- 
trial life  of  the  county.  The  industries  use 
approximately  5.600.000  board  feet  of  material 
each  year  of  which  only  7  percent,  or  430,000 
board  feet,  is  from  Stark  County  woodlands. 
Almost  every  industrial  timber  consumer 
would  use  some  local  material  if  It  were 
available  in  the  quality  required.  A  manu- 
facturer in  Canton  Imports  oak  veneer  from 
I'ennessee,  floorin[j  companies  in  Stark 
County  refuse  to  purchase  quantities  of  local 
lumber  because  of  inaccurate  sawing,  and 
the  same  situation  is  true  of  almost  every 
other  hardwood  lumber  user.  There  is  excel- 
lent hardwcod  timber  in  the  county,  but 
inferior  cutting  practices  force  clear  stock  to 
be  used  in  the  common  grades. 

The  Blizzard  Manufacturing  Co,  located 
in  Canton,  is  engaged  in  making  fuselage 
crates,  skids,  boxes,  and  fleering.  It  usls 
approximately  17,000  board  feet  of  local  lum- 
ber annually.  Of  the  annual  supply  15.000 
board  feet  are  used  in  making  crates  and 
skids,  and  the  remaining  2.000  board  feet  are 
used  in  making  flooring. 

The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.  in  Canton 
uses  approximately  150.000  board  feet 
cf  Stark  County  timber  per  year.  This  ma- 
terial is  used  for  blocking.  The  company  also 
uses  150  000  board  feet  of  spruce  each  yfar. 
The  spruce  Is  imported  from  Canada  and 
brings  the  sellers  S35  per  thousand  board  feet 
The  Hoover  Co  located  in  North  Canton,  are 
manufacturers  of  vacuum  sweepers  This 
organization  uses  approximately  30.000  board 
feet  of  local  timber  annually,  cf  which  15  000 
board  feet  of  cottonwocd  is  used  for  car  block- 
ing, 10.000  board  feet  of  poplar  is  used  for 
bench  tops,  and  5,000  board  feet  of  maple  is 
used  for  furniture.  This  company  also  uses 
300.000  board  feet  of  Canadian  spruce  in  the 
manufacture  of  boxes.  This  large  quantity 
of  spruce  could  be  replaced  by  properly  dried 
and  sawn  local  timber. 

The  Shumacher  Screen  Door  Co..  located  at 
Hartville.  is  one  of  the  few  industries  in  Stark 
County  that  uses  all  local  timber.  This 
company  uses  100.000  board  feet  of  bsech 
annually  in  the  manufacture  of  their  screen 
doors.  It  is  felt  that  many  other  industries 
could  easily  and  wisely  draw  their  timber  re- 
quirements from  the  large  volume  of  beech 
in  Stark  County, 

The  Interstate  Sash  &  Door  Co.  Is  located 
In  Canton,  Ohio.  This  company  uses  approx- 
imately 40,000  board  feet  of  veneered  oak  an- 
nually. This  veneered  oak  is  shipped  in  from 
Tennessee.  The  reason  given  by  the  company 
for  not  using  local  veneered  oak  was  that 
satisfactory  oak  veneer  Is  not  manufactured 
in  Ohio.  This  organization  consumes  ap- 
proximately 100,000  board  feet  of  local  timber 
which  is  jnanufactured  into  planks  and  crib- 
bing. These  products  are  sold  to  the  county 
engineer's  office.  The  company  annually  sup- 
plies the  city  engineers  with  9,000  board  feet 
of  2-inch  planks.  However,  all  of  the  plank- 
ing is  manufactured  from  imported  timber. 
The  directors  of  the  Interstate  Sash  &  Door 
Co.  made  the  statement  that  they  would  use 
more  local  timber  if  it  were  available  and 
properly  prepared. 

Six  other  industries  use  some  local  ma- 
terial. The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
industries  and  the  amount  of  local  material 
which  they  use  annually:  Canton  Sign  Co.. 
10  M  board  feet;  Spun  Steel  Corporation,  8  M 
board  feet;  Berger  Manufacturing  Co..  5  M 
beard  feet;  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  5  M 
board  feet;  Asplm  Basket  Co.. -5  M  board  feet; 
and  the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  buys 
ties  along  the  line  where  they  are  used. 

There  are  nine  other  Industrial  concerns  in 
Stark  County  which  annually  use  Important 


quantities  of  forest  products.  All  of  these  or- 
ganizations used  imported  material  exclusive- 
ly. In  general,  the  reason  given  for  not  using 
local  material  is  the  Inability  to  obtain  tha 
lumber  properly  sawn,  dried,  or  planed.  Tha 
names  of  these  nine  Industries  and  the  an- 
nual amount  of  material  used  follow:  Eber- 
hard  Manufacturing  Co  (metal  screens),  300 
M  board  feet  of  Ponderosa  pine;  Superior 
Switch  Board  &  Devices  Co  ,  35  M  board  feet 
of  Canadian  spruce;  Milcor  Steel  Co  ,  300  M 
board  feet  of  Canadian  spruce;  Joseph  W. 
Gutt  Advertising  Syst^-m.  30  M  board  feet  of 
white  cak  and  chestnut  and  10  M  board  feet 
of  southern  yellow  pine;  Hercules  Motor  Cor- 
poration, 400  M  board  feet  of  Canadian  spruce: 
Diebold  Ssfe  &  Lock  Co  .  50  M  board  feet  cf 
Canadian  spruce;  Meter  Devices  Co  .  10  M 
board  feet;  Mahoney  Sash  i':  Door  Co..  1,000  M 
board  feet  of  Ponderosa  pine;  Republic  Steel 
Corporation  at  Massillon,  300  M  board  feet  of 
spruce;,  and  the  Tyson  Roller  Bearing  Co..  100 
M  board  fc-et  cf  Canadian  spruce. 

These  facts  indicate  the  need  of  a  Stark 
County  organization  of  timber  growers 
who  will  utilize  the  instructions  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  increa.sing  and  improving  their  lumber 
output,  thus  making  it  possible  for  Stark 
County  lumber  users  to  meet  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  needs  from  domestic 
sources. 


\  t  tcran 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  CHARLES  II,  !  EAVY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25,  1942 

Mr,  LEAVY.  Mr.  opeaker,  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  communication  from  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Dr.  George  W.  Suther- 
land, of  Newport.  Wash.,  givinp  a 
detailed  and  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive statement  of  the  hazards  en- 
countered by  the  pioneers  65  years  ago  in 
the  Palouse  country  of  Washington  and 
Idaho. 

I  have  known  Dr.  Sutherland  for  more 
than  30  years.  He  is  one  of  the  grand  old 
men  of  my  district,  a  constituent  that 
any  Member  of  Congress  would  be  proud 
to  represent.  His  statements,  which  I 
am  making  a  part  cf  these  remarks,  gives 
in  detail  the  story  of  the  Indian  War  that 
occurred  65  years  ago  out  in  the  Pac  flc 
Northwest,  when  some  of  the  Indian 
tribes  in  that  region,  led  by  Chief  Joseph, 
undertook  to  drive  the  white  settlers  out 
of  the  country.  It  should  be  said  for  the 
Indians,  from  that  time  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Indians  and  the  whites 
has  always  been  most  amicable  and 
friendly,  but  the  summer  of  1877  was  one 
that  will  always  stand  cut  in  the  history 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  patriotic  efforts 
cf  such  intrepid  pioneers  as  Dr.  George 
Sutherland  and  his  companions,  and  the 
sacrifices  of  life  and  property  that  they 
made,  that  region  would  have  been  re- 
tarded in  its  settlement  for  many  years. 
A  reading  of  this  historical  narrative, 
coming  from  one  of  the  actual  partici- 
pants in  the  terrible  hardships  oi  th    e 
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days,  should  arouse  in  each  of  us  a 

dPtcmmation  to  5erve  cur  Nat'on  in 
period  of  extreme  crisis.     Such  ser 
tiiouid  be  upon  Lhe  same  high  plane 
Dr.  Sutherland  and  his  as&oc.aies  pav^ 

!t  will  be  noticed  that  he  has 
sought    monetary  compensation   in 
form  of  a  pension  or  o'.herwi.sf 
not  now  do  so.     H;s  r*  v.ard  ha^  l 
extreme  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
selflih  public  service  in  a  great  cri.sis. 
he  sct-s  a  splendid  example  for  all  of 
at  this  time. 

His  stiitement  follows: 

This  Is  to  c«>rtlfy  that  I.  George  W  Sut 
land,  of  Newport,  Wash,  wms  born  at  L 
doinham.  Maine,  on  the  30th  day  of  Dec  ■ 
ber  1854  I  r.-ime  to  Washington  Terrttor 
S-ptfOiber  1872  arid  have  lived  In  the  S 
ct  W.■\s^llngton  and  Territory  e\er  since, 
cept  fur  1  year— 1875— wh.ch  I  «pent 
.Oregon,  and  a  few  winters  which  T  ha\e  tp 
In  Califuriila 

I  was  living  at  Colfax.  Wa^h  .  during  J 
1877     On  June  15  word  came  that  a  eiou 
the  Npz  Perce  Indians  under  the  '.'        - 
of  Chlrf  J.*eph  had  befrun  hostUit' 
the   white   settlers  In    Western    Idai.o 
tory  by  killing  In  cold   bio.  d  -werr.l  or 
■ettlers     On  Sunday,  the  17th  day  <  f  Jun 
as  weU  as  many  others,  wrre  at  a  camp   n' 
Ing  at  what  was  known  a.«  Cha.<'es  Mill   at 
18  miles  fa>t  of  Colfax,  when  a  man  by 
name  of  Joe  E%-an8  came  into  camp  alx-ut 
o'clock  with  his  horw  covered  with  sweat  i 
eald     "The  Indians  are  ccniin»  down  Uii 
Flat,     killing     and     burning     everything 
sight  "    The  meeting  brcke  up  without  ws 
Ing  for  the  benediction,  and  everyone  star 
for  home  or  for  Colfax     When  I  amvpd 
In  Colfax.  I  found  the  streets  b.irricaded  •. 
great  excitement     An  old  man  by  the  n 
of  D    S    a-,wman  wa«  upv-n  the  stoop  of 
cnly  store  in  to^n.  and  he  wa.>  -ayirg.  "G 
tlemen.  I  have  lived  in  an  Indian  country 
of  my   life,  and  I  can  say  to  all  you  ped 
that  we  fhcu'.d  organize     I  shrud  sav  o:gi 
Ize  a  company  of  volunte.rs.  then  yc  u  will 
rec«!gnlzed  by  the  Government  "     So  we 
ganlzed  a  company  en  the  spot 

There  were  44  of  u-;  voluniters      The  c 
tarn  of  the  Civil  War  James  Bwat.  was  elec 
for  cnptpin.  Jpmes  Taylor  for  first  lleuten 
Jim   Cdell   for  second   Ilrutenant.   Dr    G 
Miller  for  adjutant  general.     We  all  sigi 
the  roster  and  were  sworn  in     Then  we  w 
all  told  to  Ro  out  and  get  all  the  tlrenrm* 
had  or  could  borruw      When  we  returned 
we  ccu'd  mustt  r  wa.s  22  rifles.  »hott;uns 
plsto'5      My  duty,   with   two   others,  wss 
stnnd  iruard  at  the  south  end  of  town  m 
'.  whtre    It    was    s uppx  sed    the    Indi 

u    ...u  come  tlirough.  should  they  try  to 
into  town 

The   next   morning  I   was  ordered   out 
rect^nnoiter  and  report.    I  went  first  to 
^        '.   where   Pullman    Is  now  situated. 

'•■  was  no  one  within  5  miles     From  thl 
J  went  to  Palcuse  City     There  were  very 
famUies  there,  but  the  men  from  town 
coun'.r>-  were  building  a  stockade.    I  s„^, 
over  there  to  help  what  I  could.     The  n 
day  I  went  on  tc  Moscow     Only  a  few  pf 
were  there,  but  they  were  building 
Bde  With   a  big  cellar  inside  for   tht    v    .. 
and  children      I'  was  built  on  a  sloping  s 
hill,   and   we  could  see   the   Indian*  pas«! 
along    the  foothUls.  the    trail   between  S.^ 
kane  and  Lewistcn.     I  suyed  ther?  2  di 
and  had  a  chance  to  send  a  report  to  Colfi 

We  heard  here  that  the  first  killing  w 
occurrrd  on  the  thirteenth  was  Richard  , 
▼.ne.    on    the    Salmon    River,   about    8   m 
above  Slate  Creek    ^h.    »•  i«  rn;--i,,-.,r( 
next    dav    Ssmu-       P         •  }\  r 

Robert    Bl.ind,    a    j     H'-^  r     B-    -i-     .•■  "  u 
killed 

On  the  fourteei     .".   .A.--     .r  r  .  ,. 
cn  Ci  mas  Ptairir    %■    ■  ■   ■      m  ; 

reported   the  above    i.  .:  .-       L     >    : 
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unteered  to  go  to  Port  Lapwai  for  rallltRry 
iissiitance.  About  25  miles  on  the  road  he 
w.  .s  fired  cn  by  Indians  m  ambush  and  wai 
slightly  wounded  Fearing  ^o  go  on,  he  re- 
turned to  the  C  fion  Houte,  kept  by  Ben 
Horton  Here  he  found  Mr  and  Mrs,  Hor- 
ton,  M!s9  Linn  Bowr-rs.  Mrs.  Hcrton's  sis- 
ter. Hill  Horton.  the  Horton's  little  toy, 
Joseph  Moore  and  Mr  and  Mrs,  John  Cham- 
berlain, and  their  two  children  They  all 
started  at  once  for  Mcunt  Idaho,  tho  two 
Hortons  and  Mocre  on  horseback,  and  the 
others  In  a  wagon.  The  .^tart  was  made 
about  10  o'clock  at  night,  but  the  Indians 
soon  overT(X)k  them,  severely  wounding  Hor- 
ton and  Mnore,  who  then  got  Into  the  wa.-on 
When  the  Indians  shot  the  t<,'am  Miss  Bowers 
and  Hill  Horton  escaped  to  th«  bru'h  and  got 
away.  Mr  and  Mrs  Chamberlain  tried  to 
e.scape  with  their  childrn.  but  got  only  a 
short  distance  when  they  were  overtaken  and 
Mr  Cham.berlain  and  one  'ittl.  boy  were 
killed.  Mrs,  Chamberlain  ard  the  other  lit- 
tle '  oy  were  severely  wounded,  the  chl.'d  hav- 
ing his  tongue  split  They  were  left  on  the 
ground  for  dead  Those  -emalning  alive 
sought  shelter  behind  the  dead  horses!  where 
they  stood  the  Indians  off  until  daylight, 
when  the  Indians  retreated.  Horton  had  re- 
ceived a  shot  that  killed  hlni  ln,«tantly.  and 
Mrs  Horton  was  severely  wounded  but  aftrr- 
wa'd  recjvered.  as  did  Mrs.  Chamberlain 
and  her  little  boy  The  war  on  these  crimes 
could  not  go  unpunished 

Then  I  went  on  to  Lewinon.  arriving  there 
the  same  evening  that  Gen.  O  O  Howard 
arrived  on  the  boat  from  Portland  with  his 
company  of  Georgia  troops  They  had  had 
no  experience  m  fighting  Indians,  but  a  com- 
pany was  ordered  out  to  go  up  Craids  Moun- 
tain to  Granceville  and  Mount  Idaho  and 
White  B'rd  Canycn  They  were  sent  down 
In  retju'ar  formation  and  the  Indian.s  were 
up  on  the  sldts  of  the  -^anyon.  and  as  I  was 
Utin  by  one  of  the  company,  they  had  no 
chance  at  all.  and  only  28  got  out  alive 

Within  a  few  days.  13  of  one  company  of 
volunteers  were  surrounded  in  a  small  de- 
pression on  the  prnirie  and  lay  there  for  2 
days  keeping  the  Indians  cfT  until  their  am- 
munition was  exhausted  on  the  second  eight. 
Ar  the  same  t.me  a  lieutenant  with  a  hun- 
dred so!dlers  were  within  a  mile  and  the  men 
wanted  to  go  there  so  they  could  see  the  lioys 
fii?httng.  but  the  lieutenant  would  not  let 
them      He  wa.«;   court-mart. aled  later  on. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  war 
continued  unill  October  5.  when  General 
Ml!e«  who  had  come  In  from  Fort  Kecugh. 
surround'd  Joseph  and  forced  a  surrender 
I  met  General  Hov.ard  qure  a  number  of 
times  He  was  a  brave  mm.  but  not  under- 
standing Indians  altcgether.  and  especially 
fighting  them,  from  my  opinion  cn'y.  He 
wanted  to  move  Chief  Joseph  and  his  band  to 
some  re<=ervntinn  and  Joseph  objected  to  it 
A  f»»w  days  l.'^t.^r.  after  Howard  and  his  troops 
arrived.  Joseph  gave  Howard  the  slip  and 
started  over  the  Lolo  trail  and  the  general 
started  after  him.  but  Howard  was  a  very 
religious  man  and  had  to  stop  and  hold 
Sunday  service  and  Joseph  kept  on  the  go. 
I.  with  other  voltmteers.  was  ordered  up  over 
the  mountains  to  watch  for  any  stragglers 
who  might  circle  back  We  went  to  Mount 
Idaho,  Grangevllle.  White  Bird,  and  many 
other  places  where  we  though:  we  might  run 
Into  Indians,  but  we  did  not  see  any  from 
that  time  cn. 

I  cannot  recall  Just  how  long  I  was  away, 
but  seme  of  the  beys  whcm  I  have  written  to 
about  it  write  that  we  were  away  until  Sep- 
tember 1.  and  another  writes  that  he  thoucht 
It  was  some  time  In  August.  As  for  myself, 
I  cannof  remember,  but  think  it  was  m  Au- 
gust When  I  did  return.  I  learned  that  the 
Governor  had  been  over  and  had  either  sent 
or  brotieht  three  boxes  of  Needle  guns  and 
ammunition  and  that  the  company  had  mus- 
tered out,  but  I  was  not  there,  so  I  suppc.-e 
I  rn  stUl  in  the  Army.  All  the  records  were 
;-;  sent  to  Olympia.  as  they  should  have  been. 
and  seme  time  in  July,  in  the  big  fire,  all  the 


records  and  guns  were  destroyed,  so  we  have 
no  record  of  our  company  s  doings.  After  our 
enlistment  we  had  to  furnish  all  of  cur 
equipment,  hoise,  saddle,  blankets,  and  eat 
where  we  could.  While  in  Lewiston  we  were 
furnished  food  for  self  and  for  the  horses. 

After  60  years,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  a 
badge  of  snme  kind,  as  five  of  my  company 
has.  or  were,  receiving  p^^nsions,  and  I  have 
saved  Uncle  S..m  quile  a  sum  by  not  apply- 
ing for  one  I  did  not  need  the  money  pnd 
I  did  not  think  I  was  doing  anything  but  my 
duty  We  had  to  protect  our  homes  under 
any  circumstances. 

As  for  the  pension,  I  never  thought  that  the 
Government  shou;d  pay  fur  protecting  my 
own  scalp  while  I  was  able  to  protect  it.  and 
assist  the  women  and  children  along  the  way. 

This  is  from  memory  and  a  few  notes  only, 
so  there  might  possibly  be  a  few  errors. 

GEOBCE  W    StrrHEKLAND. 


V/Iiat    Is    the    Matter   With    C   .Kr. 
Backward  Glance 


'EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 


KON.U  S.GjYER 

or    K.^NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATI\T:S 
Monday.  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  months  every  Member  of  Congress 
has  received  letters  of  various  degrees  of 
temperature  assailing  them  personally 
and  Congress  in  general  for  all  the  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  in  the  calendar  of 
crim.es.  To  most  Members  of  Congress 
much  of  thi.s  criticism  wss  not  surprising. 
Most  of  us  had  said  worse  things  about 
Congress  ourselves.  I  am  very  sure  that 
I  have  assailed  the  Hnu.^e  for  its  supme 
subservience  to  the  crackpots  of  the  New 
Deal  as  an  aggregation  of  variagated 
rubber  stamps.  The  country  has  taken 
us  at  our  word  and  added  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks  under  th?  impulse  of  war 
hy.teria  and  retaidfd  ind  fmation. 

But  what  could  we  expect?  We  have 
delegated  cur  legislative  powers  to  the 
Ex;-cutive  and  he  has  in  turn  delegated 
them  to  persons  and  agencies  not  elected 
by  nor  responsible  to  the  people  who  gave 
us  that  power  in  the  Constitution.  In 
intelligence,  integrity,  and  industry,  this 
Congress  is  about  an  average.  What  then 
is  the  matter?  We  have  emasculated  thf^ 
Congress  as  a  legislative  machine  and 
abdicated  to  the  Executive,  and  yet  we 
get  impatient  when  the  people  tell  Ui 
about  it  in  more  or  less  lurid  English" 
They  seemed  to  have  just  learnrd  about 
It  though  seme  of  us  long  a^o  pointed  out 
to  them  what  the  Congress  which  they 
had  elected  was  doing  to  our  legislative 
department.  Under  leave  to  print  I  am 
including  parts  of  some  speeches  I  made 
a  decade  ago  when  we  launched  on  this 
un-American  era  of  legislative  abortion. 

THE  DELEC.ATION  OT  LICISLATUE  POWERS  AND 
PREROCATU'FS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TO  THE  EXECtJTIVr  AND  TO  OTHEH 
AGENCTIS  NOT  KLXCTED  BY  NOR  RESPONSIBLE 
TO   THE   PEOPLE 

(Speech  of  Hon    D    S    Outer,  of  Kansas.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Janucrr  ''i 
1935) 

Mr.  Guyer    Mr.  Chairman    this  retolutlon 
assaults    the    dignity    and    the    integrity    of 
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the  House  from  two  angles.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  left  like  an  illegitimate  child, 
fatherless  and  motherless,  upon  the  doorstep 
ol  the  south  wing  of  the  Capitol,  where  it 
was  found  by  some  messenger  of  the  "bra.n 
trust"  and  carried  into  the  Rules  Committee, 
where  it  found  fond  asylum  It  is  of  un- 
known authorship.  We  know  not  who  wrote 
It.  We  only  know  who  did  not  write  It  It 
was  not  written  by  any  Member  of  this 
House,  nor  written  or  considered  by  any 
committee  of  the  House  except  the  Rules 
Committee,  which  wrote  only  the  outrageous 
rule  under  which  it  Is  considered  by  the 
House. 

In  the  second  place,  it  encroaches  upon 
the  legislative  prerogative  of  the  House  not 
only  by  delegating  to  the  Executive  unprtce- 
dcnted  powers,  never  exceeded  even  In  time  of 
wai.  but  also  by  conferring  the  power  upon 
the  E.\ecutive  to  in  turn  delegate  these 
powers  and  prerogatives  to  persons  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies  not  elected  by  the  people 
nor  m  any  way  authorized  to  exercise  these 
powers  by  any  mandate  from  the  people.  It 
has  betn  well  stated  In  this  debate  that  the 
issue  at  stake  is  the  honor  and  integrity  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  legislative 
body.  Every  Member  of  the  House  is  ready 
and  willing  to  vote  for  relief  for  thi  se  in 
dire  need,  but  docs  not  relish  being  bound 
and  gagged  and  forced  to  violate  his  oath 
of  office  to  support  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Power  is  a  glutton.  Human  nature  is  so 
constituted  that  a  taste  of  power  stimulatts 
the  appetite  for  more  power  Given  a  foot 
it  wants  a  yard.  Given  a  yard  it  asks  for  a 
mile  In  the  Seventy-third  Congress  we  were 
told  that  if  we  would  grant  the  President 
the  power  asked  by  him  It  would  be  only  for 
the  emorcency:  that  it  was  Justified  by  the 
stern  mother  of  invention,  necessity:  that 
the  depression  was  such  an  emfrpcncy  that 
extraordinary  pawers  were  demanded  for  the 
Executive:  and  that  desperate  diseases  de- 
manded desperate  remedies — heroic  treat- 
ment. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  were  generous. 
While  we  hesitated  to  vote  these  powers,  ques- 
tioning both  their  necessity  and  their  con- 
stitutionality, we  laid  aside  for  the  time  our 
reluctance  and  aided  in  delegating  to  the 
President  powers  .such  as  were  never  before 
granted  to  a  Piesident  in  time  of  peace.  It 
was  urged  that  these  powers  were  to  be  of  the 
most  temporary  character,  that  once  granted 
the  legerdemain  of  the  "brain  trust "  with 
Its  experiments  would  rain  down  prosperity 
and  plenty  like  manna  from  the  sky  in  no 
time,  and  that  then  we  could  go  back  and  live 
under  the  Constitution. 

So  we  poured  cut  the  money  of  the  people 
like  water,  billions  upon  billions,  producing 
beautiful  deficits  and  unbalancing  the  Budget 
contrary  to  all  platform  pledges.  But  the 
manna  failed  to  materialize  and  the  experi- 
ments f\zzled  out  one  by  one.  There  was 
some  little  financal  activity  such  as  prodigi- 
ous sums  spent  by  the  Government  would 
naturally  produce.  We  primed  the  pump,  but 
the  old  thing  just  squeaked  and  groaned  and 
quit  and  nothing  more. 

In  fact,  as  a  matter  of  governmental  policy, 
in  this  New  Deal,  which  is  not  new  at  all 
but  as  old  as  human  history,  we  are  flying 
In  the  face  of  all  political  tradition  and 
human  experience  In  government  For  many 
years  our  executive  department  and  Federal 
authority  have  been  expanding  and  encroach- 
ing upo..  the  natural  and  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  States  That  has  been  the 
persistent  tendency  for  the  past  half  a  cen- 
tury This  has  entailed  an  enormous  cen- 
tralization of  power  which  has  manifested 
itself  In  a  huge  bureaucracy  Anyone  not 
afflicted  with  political  strabismus,  cataract, 
or  pink  eye.  can  discern  that  this  centraliza- 
tion of  pcwer  i/nd  its  delegation  to  the  Execu- 
tive has  advanced  In  the  past  2  years  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  under  the  impulse  of  the  •bram 
trust"    whose    most    Important    protagonist 


complains  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  the  New  Deal  is  the  "unreason- 
ing and  almost  hysterical  attachment  some 
Americans  have  for  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  £tates." 

We  have  had  the  executive  department  ex- 
ercising not  only  executive  powers  but  also 
legislative  powers  granted  by  a  too-subser- 
vient, rubber-stamp  Congress.  I  am  not 
blaming  the  Executive  for  this,  but  the  House 
itself. 

"The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  Is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we   are  underlings." 

Today  we  are  asked  to  go  far  beyond  the 
bad  example  set  by  the  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress. We  are  asked  in  this  resolution  prac- 
tically to  abdicate  our  legislative  prerogatives 
and  powers  and  to  turn  over  to  the  Executive 
and  his  "brain  trust"  advisers  carte-blanche 
authority  to  appropriate  and  spend  the 
money  of  the  people  at  will,  to  abolish  de- 
partments, and  to  create  others  not  speci- 
fically authorized  by  Congress. 

Montesquieu,  whom  Madison  called  the 
"oracle  of  liberty, '  declared  i 

"There  can  be  no  Tibcrty  where  legislative 
and  executive  powers  are  united  in  the  same 
person  or  body  of  magistrates  because  appre- 
hensions may  arise  lest  the  same  monarch  or 
senate  should  enact  tyrannical  laws  to  execute 
them  in  a  tyrannical  manner." 

That  has  heen  accepted  as  a  political  axiom 
for  over  a  century  and  a  half.  In  our  country 
this  centralization  of  power  has  grown  until 
It  would  stagger  Thomas  Jefferson  if  he  knew 
this  performance  of  his  party  and  would  as- 
tonish Alexander  Hamilton  by  tran.scending 
any  Idea  of  a  strong  government  that  he  ever 
expressed  or  any  that  even  his  enemies  ever 
put  in  his  muuih. 

In  England,  which  In  his  day  Montesquieu 
termed  the  "mirror  of  liberty;"  the  tendency 
has  been  just  the  opposite  as  to  centralization 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  executive.  There 
the  executive  has  continually  diminished  in 
the  exercise  o^  his  powers  and  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  legisL^tive  machinery 
of  England,  the  House  of  Commons,  has  con- 
tinuously augmented  its  power  until  it  is  the 
real  responsible  government  of  England.  So 
well  known  and  established  is  this  that 
though  the  King  of  England  has  certain  pow- 
ers, for  example,  the  veto,  he  never  exercises 
them.  In  fact  he  probably  would  net  dare  to 
exercise  that  power. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  President  become 
a  figurehead,  but  I  want  him  to  exercise  only 
those  powers  that  the  wise  framers  of  the 
Constitution  saw  fit  to  confer  upon  him.  and 
to  have  him  insist  that  Congress  exercise  its 
functions  of  lawmaking  and  its  sacred  duties 
as  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  and  not  de- 
mand that  the  House  abdicate  its  power  as  a 
legislative  body.  As  the  Commons  in  Erg- 
land,  which  represents  the  people  directly, 
was  exalted  so  was  English  liberty  extended 
and  fortified.  As  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
abdicate  their  powers  and  prerogatives  and 
delegate  them  to  the  Executive  or  other  agen- 
cies or  bureaus  so  will  American  individual 
liberty  languish. 

THE    HOUSE     OF    REPRESENTATIVES    ON    TRIAL    AT 
THE    BAR    OF    PUCLIC    OPINION 

(Speech  of  Hon  U  S.  Guyer,  of  Kansas,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Tuesday,  May 
3,  1932) 

Mr  GuYEB.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Hovise  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  on  trial  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  and  upon  the  action  of  the  majority 
of  its  membership  depends  vhether  it  shall 
merit  the  anathemas  of  a  patient  and  long- 
suffering  people  or  settle  down  to  sane  and 
speedy  action  to  balance  the  Budget  and 
reduce  governmental  expenses.  Public  sen- 
timent is  aroused  by  the  desperate  plight 
of  our  country,  and  it  is  no  time  to  split 
hairs  about  whose  salary  is  to  be  cut  or 
whose  pet  project  is  to  be  curtailed.  What 
the  country  needs  and  what  it  demanels  is 
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prompt  and  decisive  action  wh.ch  will  restore 
confidence  and  certainty  as  *o  the  immediate 
future 

Tlie  pecple  know  that  we  possess  no  maglo 
wand  to  produce  prosperity  by  any  miracle, 
but  there  are  certain  undebatable  and  in- 
disputable facts  patent  to  all  upem  whch 
Congress  must  act  or  be  condemned  Not 
to  ict  upon  these  vital  matters  will  bring 
deserved  censure. 

One  of  these  obvious  facts  is  a  colomal 
deficit.  There  can  be  no  return  to  prosperity 
with  the  Government  running  Into  the  red 
almost  $6,000,000  every  day.  What  have  we 
doiie  about  it?  An  economy  bill  was  brought 
before  this  House  in  good  faith  by  our  leaders 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  It  was  cut  to 
ribbons  by  the  votes  of  those  who  paid  no 
attention  to  their  leadership,  but  in  evident 
defiance  of  public  opinion  and  the  pleas  of 
reeponsible  and  patriotic  party  leaders  led  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  emascu- 
lated that  measure  to  sucli  a  decree  that  it 
should  merit  tlie  contempt  of  every  self- 
respecting  Member  of  this  House.  It  was  a 
pitiful  legislative  abortion  Planned  to  econ- 
omize and  reduce,  it  did  neither  to  any  degree 
worthy  of  the  name  Both  of  these  ends  can 
be  attained  without  seriously  crippling  any 
department  or  necessary  bureau,  and  It  is  the 
Imperative  duty  of  this  Houre  to  move  swiftly 
to  that  end  regardless  of  the  Inevitable  pro- 
tests of  those  whose  selfish  personal  ends  are 
always  opposed  to  economy  if  It  happens  to 
interfere  with  their  particular  Interest 

When  the  House  had  before  It  a  lax  bill 
which  was  equitable  and  so  written  that  it 
wotUd  not  have  been  a  hardship  on  any  one 
and  would  have  raised  the  revenue  necessary, 
with  a  corresponding  economy  measure,  to 
balance  the  Budget,  the  House  in  a  wild  and 
Irresponsible  fit  of  obsequious  devotion  to 
what  v;as  termed  the  Interest  of  the  common 
people,  scuttled  It  with  an  uproarious  cut- 
burst  of  applause  'i'et  we  hear  Members 
complain  about  the  denunciation  by  the  press 
of  both  parties  of  the  dereliction  of  Congress 
which  It  avers  has  deserted  the  country  In  Us 
hotu  of  need  and  heeded  the  seductive  voice 
of  Interested  lobbies      Do  we  not  deserve  it? 

What  is  the  remedy?  First,  pa.ss  a  tax  bill 
to  raise  more  revenue,  and,  second,  reduce 
expenses  fo  that  the  combined  legislation  will 
balance  the  Budget.  This  the  House  haa 
miserably  failed  to  do  and  then  winces  when 
reminded  of  It  by  the  President.  In  the  early 
weeks  of  this  session  the  House  rose  nobly  to 
the  occasion  and  passed  the  Reconstruction/ 
Finance  Act  and  other  remedial  legislation, 
with  a  fine  disregard  of  political  lineh.  and  the 
country  was  reas.'ured  and  responded  favor- 
ably to  these  temporary  measures,  patiently 
waning  for  the  promised  tax  measure  and  the 
trimming  of  expenses  to  balance  the  National 
Budget 

Our  legislation  m  the  early  weeks  of  this 
session,  which  reassured  the  public  and  had  a 
most  wholesome  effect  upon  the  morale  of  the 
people,  the  stability  of  cur  banks,  and  the 
solvency  of  our  other  financial  and  industrial 
Institutions,  has  been  eclipsed  and  nullified 
by  the  failure  of  Congress  bravely  and  firmly 
to  set  to  work  and  at  the  risk  cf  the  political 
life  of  Its  Members,  If  need  be.  to  pass  an 
adequate  tax  bill  and  to  reduce  salarie*  and 
appropriations,  thus  balancing  the  Budget, 
and  then  adjourn  and  go  home  and  explain  to 
the  dear  people  why  it  did  not  do  so  sooner. 

In  February  1925.  in  a  speech  in  opposition 
to  the  increase  of  salaries  for  Members  of 
Congress,  I  said: 

"The  Increase  in  cost  of  government.  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  municipal,  has  shamed  the 
prophecy  of  the  pessimist.  At  the  present 
time  the  cost  of  our  Federal  Government  for 
1  year  exceeds  the  entire  cost  of  government 
from  1790  to  1861  The  Increases  In  the  ccst 
of  State  and  municipal  governments  have 
been  likewise  prodigious." 

Since  that  time  the  cost  of  government 
has  increased  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  Is 
It  not  time  that  Congress  gets  down  to  braa« 
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th-m  wivii  »e  are  sauu.g  ia:rer  beaa 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  addresses  I  thijik 
that  I  have  pointed  out  why  the  peep 
„u..  —  ij^jQ  pyj.  hands  the  power  atd 
I  ojlity  to  make  laws,  have  at  U  .^i 

av,akt^ned  tn  the  fact  that  we  surrendt :  ?d 
that  sarred  function  nnd  oblipatien  af.d 
turned  it  over  to  an  addle-brainpd.  i;i 
namd  brain  trust,  and  are  now  vtjry 
propt-rly  excorciatin.<?  the  Congress  Icr 
its  betrayal  of  a  sacred  trust  granted  jy 
the  pr^ople  to  the  Congress  in  the  Cop- 
stituticn. 

We  have  i>ormitted  this  so-callrd 
brain  tru.«;t  to  write  our  laws  and  f  1- 
low  the  admonition  of  the  Chief  E.\i.  u- 
tive.  who  suggested  that  we  disregard 
pny  doubt  abciut  the  constitutionality  f  f 
the.s«^  e.nianatinn.<:  of  the  New  Deal  binin 
trusters  and  rubber  stamp  every  law  st^it 
to  the  committees  of  the  Conprre.^s  a 
TMTi  thpm  through.  Is  it  any  woncler 
tiiat  at  long  last  the  people  are  impatieit 
w.lh  a  rubber-stamp  Congress?  Stnc 
-  i{f  us  may  b?  dissati.sfied  with  the  la 
/cf  discrimination  exorcised  by  the  p)ec4 
in  their  indi.scnmmate  condemnation 
all  Members,  for  many  of  us  not  or 
did  not  vote  for  such  mpthods  of  lee 
latiOn  nor  for  the  laws  enacted  but  pijo- 
tested  as  violently  as  propriety  wcqld 
permit  us. 

What  IS  the  remedy?    Get  back  to  t^ie 
Constitution  and  let  the  Congress  and 
authorized  committees  write  the  law.^ 
therein   provided  and   let   the  Congrf 
function  as  an  independent  and  coorc  i 
nate    departm.ent    of    the    Goverrme|it, 
•Sliich  it  has  failed  to  do  the  past  9  lo 
years. 

In   1930.  when  the  Dt^mocratic   P... 
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controlled  the  House,  it  refused  to  catfy 
out    its   solemn    pledge   to   balance    t 
budget      The  people  ordinarily   do  n|ot 
Lke  hypocrisy. 

When  the  New  Deal  got  control  of  the 
Government  in  1932  t  again  repud.at  ikI 
Its  platform  pledge  to  balance  the  Bui- 
get  and  the  same  New  Deal  Cong'-<ss 
abdicated  its  power  to  legislate  and  be- 
came a  real  rubber  stamp.  Is  it  ajiy 
uonder  that  the  people  are  taking 
crack  at  Congress — the  New  Doal  rubtjer 
stamp  "Yes.  yes"  Congress? 
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put  into  practical  use  It  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  and  useful 
pieces  of  legislation  passed  by  this  Con- 
trt'-^s.  My  'rain  schedule  which  calls  me 
out  of  the  city  on  important  official  busi- 
ness will  prevent  me  voting  on  the  bill, 
but  if  here  I  wculd  certainly  vote  far  it 
and  have  asked  to  be  paired  for  it  if  there 
is  anyone  against  it  to  be  paired  with  me. 


Morris  Gest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  PLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  the  following  edi- 
torial on  Morris  Gest  by  the  Honorable 
Wilham  Randolph  Hearst,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can and  the  Washington  Times-Kerald 
of  May  21.  1912: 

F.-irewell  to  cur  good  and  dear  friend.  Mcrrls 
Ge«t 

He  has  pa;-?ed  on.  and  the  world  will  miss  a 
very  tine  and  talented  gentleman  with  a 
brilliant  mind  and  a  gentle,  kindly  soul 

Morns  was  an  example  of  what  America 
can  do  for  men  of  genius  and  what  men  of 
grnius  can  do  fcr  America 

He  cume  from  a  little  town  In  Russia — 
hardly  a  town  at  all.  Just  a  cluster  cf  peasant 
houses  around  a  market  square. 

He  had  heard  of  /wnerica  as  the  land  of 
the  free,  the  land  of  opportunity. 

And  when  a  mere  child  something  within 
hio  s<  ul  made  hi.n  long  for  that -freedom  of 
self-expression,  that  opportunity  to  realize 
his  dreams 

He  finally  persuaded  his  father  to  ship  him 
to  America,  like  a  bale  of  goods  with  an  Iden- 
tification and  address  tag  tied  onto  his  cellar, 
and  in  general  charge  of  a  couple  of  trust- 
worthy young  liussian  women  who  were 
iKund  fcr  New  York 

From  New  Ycrk  Morris  was  mailed,  ex- 
pressed, or  otherwise  transported  to  Boston, 
where  It  was  hoped  he  would  reach  some 
relatives  who  mieht  take  an  Interest  In  him. 

But  we  all  know  how  relatives  welcome  an 
unexpected  visit  from  a  distant  cousin 

The.«e  particular  relatives,  although  kindly, 
did  not  exactly  strain  any  ligaments  looking 
aiter  Morris. 

However.  Morris  had  come  to  America  to 
b«  free— and  he  was  free — free  to  work  or 
starve,  to  fall  or  to  succeed. 

He  accepted  the  situation  and  went  en- 
tirely on  his  own 

He  sold  penny  papers  at  a  profit  of  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  a  copy  and  amassed  the  munificent 
sum  of  10  or  15  cents  a  d.iy. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  state  that 
M  rr:s'  real  name  was  Moisha  Gcrsonovltch. 
but  nobody  outside  of  Russia  could  say  It. 

So  after  th-  boy  had  got  the  "hang"'  of 
American  life  he  changed  Molsha  to  Morris 
I     '  Gersonovitch  to  Gest.  and  a  gocd  Job,  too. 

:•:  did  not  then  have  to  relate  his  life's 
ry  every   time  anybody   asked  him   his 

.Trrls  was  bright  and  Impressionable 
He     learned     English,     or     the    American 
equivalent,  and  learned  It  quickly. 


He  was  not  unduly  abashed  or  impeded  by 
what  he  did  not  know 

And  he  ha-'  an  Ingratiating  personality 
which  sometimes  smoothed  the  rough  path 
for  him. 

One  day  a  cu.stomer  asked  Molsha  for  the 
latest  paper. 

Molsha  thought  he  meant  the  ladies'  paper 
and  gave  the  customer  a  woman's  magazine. 

The  cu<-tomer  started  to  complain,  but  look- 
ing into  Molsha's  smiling,  eager  face,  bought 
the  paper  and  the  magazine  and  told  Moi.'-ha 
he  would  make  a  great  salesman  some  day 

Molsha  did — or  at  least  Morris  did 

He  sold  more  high-priced  admissions  to 
hicjh-class  performances  than  this  kindly 
Boston  customer  wculd  ever  have  dreamed  of 

But  we  are  getting  ahead  of  the  procession 
cf  events 

Let  us  revert  to  Morris,  still  selling  papers 
by  day  and  flowers  by  night  to  try  to  increase 
the  income  from  15  cents  to  25  cents  or  even 
30  cents. 

On  successful  days  Morris  lived  hi^h  on 
Boston  baked  bean.>;  and  cake  or  New  England 
apple  pie.  but  on  less  favorable  days  he  main- 
tained his  morale  on  coffee  imd  slnkrrs. 

He  slept  In  an  alley  with  a  saloon  on  one 
side  of  it  and  a  print  shop  on  the  other. 

This  blind  boulevr.rd  was  known  a'-  Pi  Alley 
because  of  Its  hopelefsly  Jumbled  and  llttejed 
condition 

But  Morris  liked  It.     He  had  to. 

He  had  a  nice  warm  bed  In  It — on  a  grat- 
ing In  the  pavement  through  which  the 
heated  air  cnme  up  from  the  printing-house 
pressroom,  laden  with  the  Intellectual  odor 
of  ink. 

Tlien  there  was  light  and  noise,  If  not 
music,  from  the  salocn 

What   more   could   anybody    want? 

But  "Poeta  nascltur  non  fit." 

A  poet  and  any  other  kind  of  a  genius  Is 
born,  not  made. 

Morris  was  not  l)om  to  share  the  alley  with 
the  cats  and  the  rats. 

One  day  an  editor  from  the  print  shop 
gave  Morris  a  pass  to  a  theatrical  play. 

It  was  probably  net  a  very  good  play — 
probably  one  of  those  plays  which  need  free 
passes  to  fill  up  the  back  seats — but  it  was 
like  a  glimpse  of  heaven  to  Morris. 

It  opened  to  him  a  new  world — a  world  of 
art.  a  world  of  Imagination,  a  world  of 
dreams.  Somehow  the  boy  knew  he  had 
found  his  vocation. 

Later  he  said: 

"J  was  deliriously  happy,  but  I  was  not 
satisfied. 

•I  felt  as  If  I  were  outside  the  gates  of  para- 
dl.se  looking  in  through  the  bars. 

•'To  pass  through  those  gates  I  must  be  In 
and  of  the  theater  myself." 

Finally  Morris  gave  up  the  25  cents  a  day— 
and  sometimes  even  more,  mind  you — and 
got  a  Job  at  15  cents  a  night  at  the  theater. 
Inside  the  gates  of  paradise. 

Not  much  of  a  beginning,  say  you — but 
enough  for  a  genius 

Thirty  years  later  the  great  theatrical  pro- 
ducer. Mftrrtsr  Gest.  fcr  his  marvelous  pro- 
duction of  the  splendid  spiritual  play  The 
Miracle,  was  presented— by  Mayor  Curley  with 
the  highest  honor  the  city  of  Boston  could 
bestow— the  keys  of  the  city 

What  miracles  can  be  accomplished  by 
genius  In  our  America— land  of  freedom  and 
opportunity. 

The  play,  a  miracle  of  Imagination  and 
creatlvenrss. 

The  man's  life,  a  miracle  of  actuality;  of 
lofty  ambition  and  glorious  fuUillment. 

But  The  Miracle,  while  the  greatest,  was  not 
the  only  great  achievement  of  cur  now  world- 
renowned  producer.  Morris  Gest. 

Gest  also  produced  Aphrodite  In  magnifi- 
cent manner,  and  Chu-Chln-Chow,  and  The 
Wanderer,  and  Mecca,  and  he  brout^ht  over 
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and  Introduced  to  this  country  under  his 
management,  the  Russian  ballet,  the  Cliauve- 
Souris  and  the  Moscow  Art  Theater. 

He  produced  many  plays  and  musicals  in 
conjunction  with  F.  Ray  Com.«tock— among 
them  some  of  Jerry  Kern's  biggest  hits. 

He  was  also  affiliated  in  opera  with  Oscar 
Hammerstcin  and  under  them  Mary  G.trden 
scored  her  first  big  American  success. 

He  brought  the  wonderful  Italian  actress. 
Eleonora  Duse,  to  America  and  she  appeared 
for  him  In  five  plays. 

He  ventured  Into  the  movies  with  Goraldine 
Farrar  and  scored  a  marked  success  in  tins 
one  screen   venture. 

Nothing  but  the  superlative  appealed  to 
him. 

Morris  became  great  In  theatrical  circles 
and  allied  himself  with  the  great. 

He  was  asfcciated  with  Belasco  and  Rein- 
haidt.  both  mighty  theatrical  geniuses,  and 
he  married  Belasco's  lovely  daughter,  who 
made  him  an  Ideal  wife. 

Next  to  the  Miracle.  Morris'  most  elaborate 
prr  auction  was  Aphrodite. 

The  Miracle  was.  in  the  opinion  of  this 
columnist,  the  greatest  theatrical  creation 
ever  produced  in  America. 

It  represented  a  refinement  of  the  theatri- 
cal art  never  before  attained  and  never  since 
equaled. 

'  His  Aphrodite  was  not  as  great  not  as 
monumental,  not  as  spiritual,  not  as  didac- 
tic, but  it  was  a  triumph  of  theatrical  art  and 
a  wonderfully  accurate  portrayal  cf  Alexan- 
dria's life  In  its  most  lu.xurlous  and  extrava- 
gant period. 

Both  the  Miracle  and  Aphrodite  were  pro- 
ciueed  at  the  Century  Theater  in  New  York^ 
a  theater  which  no  other  theatrical  manager 
had  ever  boen  able  to  make  successful. 

Ziegfcld  and  Dillingham  in  combination 
had  tried  by  massing  their  attractions  and 
uniting  their  clever  minds  to  make  the  Cen- 
tury pay  and  had  failed  to  do  so. 

In  fact.  Charlie  Dillingham,  with  his  char- 
acteristic dry  humor,  had  once  told  this 
writer  that  he  had  gone  into  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  situation  and  found  that  if  he 
and  Ziegfeld  sold  every  seat  in  the  house  they 
would  only  lose  $150  a  night, 

•But."  said  Charlie  apologetically,  "of 
course,  we  do  not  always  sell  every  seat." 

Mcrrls  Gest  made  the  Century  pay  with 
The  Miracle  and  with  Aphrodite,  and  with 
the  Russian  Players,  whom  he  presented  to 
the  public  on  the  Century  roof. 

At  this  high  point  In  his  career,  your  col- 
umnist once  accused  Morris  of  making  money 
and  he  said : 

"You  are  right.  W    R  ,  I  am.  but  I  do  not 
know   what  to  do  with   it  except  to  put  It 
back  Into  pi-oductlcn  '• 
He   spoke   truly  enough. 
He  had  no  extravagances  and  no  delight 
In   luxury. 
He  lived  mcdestly  and  dressed  simply. 
His  attire  was  that  of  the  typical  artist — 
a   black   suit,  a   black  slouched   hat,   and  a 
black  opera  clcak. 

He  apparently  had  no  enjoyments  outside 
cf  his  work — and  his  home. 

His  ambition  was  not  to  make  money  but 
to  cieate  great,  artistic  theatrical  perform- 
ances which  would  not  only  entertain  but 
educate  the  public. 

This  he  accomplished  In  the  highest  de- 
gree and  for  it  he  should  be  gratefully  re- 
membered. 

Moisha    Gersonovitch.    the    little    Russian 
Immigrant,  later  Morris  Gest  the  great  the- 
atrical producer,  has  passed  from  among  us. 
A   good   man.   a   great   American,   a   loyal 
friend,  has  gone. 

We  can  only  hope  that  he  enjoyed  his 
worthy  achievements  and  had  a  happy  life 
on  this  earth — and  that  he  has  gone  to  a 
stUl  happier  life  In  the  world  to  come. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.LARLC.MICHENER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25,  1942 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
would  be  a  better  world  in  which  to  live 
if  credit  were  always  given  where  credit 
is  due.  Our  mistakes  and  our  derelic- 
tions too  often  over.'ihadow  our  real  vir- 
tues. 

Near  Ypsilanti.  Mich.,  in  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  Congress,  the  Ford  bomber 
plant,  sometimes  referred  to  as  Willow 
Run,  is  nearing  completion.  This  will  be 
not  only  the  largest  national  defense 
plant  in  this  country  but  it  will  be 
the  largest  manufacturing  plant  in  the 
world.  It  will  employ  between  80,000  and 
120  000  persons. 

While  strikes,  lockouts,  and  disputes 
between  organizations,  workers,  and 
management  have  in  many  ways  inter- 
fered with  the  national  defense  program, 
yet  none  of  this  has  occurred  at  the  Wil- 
low Run  plant.  I  am  therefore  pleased 
to  pay  this  public  tribute  to  the  good 
sense,  steadfastness,  and  patriotism  of 
those  who  have  made  this  unity  and  this 
accomplishment  possible. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Washtenaw  Post 
Tribune,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  which  is 
most  pertinent  and,  pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission given  to  me  by  the  House.  I  am 
including  it  as  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

LAURELS    AT    WILLOW    RUN 

Willow  Run  is  nearirg  completion.  It  is 
the  largest  manufacturing  plant  in  the  world. 
It  stands  as  a  permanent  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  American  engineering  skill.  The 
great  bombers  which  will  be  the  finished 
product  of  Its  special  equipment  will  soon 
be  carrying  messages  of  the  fupremacy  cf 
American  arms  to  every  enemy  camp.  The 
first  bomber  is  expected  to  roll  off  the  line 
within  a  month;  weeks  ahead  of  schedule 

But.  before  the  last  brick  is  laid,  before 
the  last  nail  is  driven,  before  the  final  elec- 
trical connection  Is  made,  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  should  realize  that  Willow 
Run  Is  a  lasting  monument  to  a  group  which, 
after  the  plant  has  been  placed  in  operation, 
Is  likely  to  be  forgotten 

We  refer  to  organized  labor,  to  the  trar'e- 
unions  which  have  been  subject  to  un- 
founded criticisms,  the  Justice  of  which  the 
very  existence  of  the  plant  belies. 

Hardly  more  than  a  year  ago.  the  site  of 
Willow  Run  was  soybean  patch  and  stump 
land.  This  land  a:d  not  clear  itself.  Founda- 
tions did  not  Jump  into  place  by  magic.  It 
took  the  toil  cf  2.5C0  artisans,  members  of 
the  building  trades,  to  produce  the  wonder 
of  Willow  Run.  Laborers,  carpenters,  masons, 
bricklayers,  iron  workers,  plumbers,  steam- 
fitters,  electricians,  painters,  riggers,  and 
millwrights  constitute  the  trades  which  are 
represented. 
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And  their  well-established  unions,  com- 
petently led.  jealous  cl  the  skill  of  their 
members,  are  responsible  for  Willow  Run 
It  IS  organization  in  lal:or  which  made  pos- 
sible the  gathering  of  skilled  electricians, 
skilled  carpenters,  skilled  riggers.  In  groups 
which  are  ready  when  the  need  for  them 
arises  It  Is  organized  labor  which  sets 
standards  of  working  conditions  and  wages 
which  are  satisfactory  to  employer  and  em- 
ployed alike  And  It  is  organization  which 
irons  out  interlabor  problems  to  permit  per- 
fect harmony  It  should  l>e  noted  that 
both  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Congress  of  Indu.strlal  Organizations 
unions  are  operating  at  Willow  Run;  that 
their  work  overlaps  In  many  spots,  a  condi- 
tion filled  with  possibilities  for  misunder- 
standing; and  that  perfect  cooperation  exists. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  while  the 
building  trades  have  been  supplying  the 
labor  needed  for  the  erection  of  the  bomber 
plant,  other  new  factories  or  enlargements 
were  being  built  In  Washtenaw  County,  and 
that  they  needed  hundreds  of  workers,  that 
a  large  sewage-disposal  system  and  a  great 
water-softener  plant  are  being  built  at  the 
same  time,  and  are  making  constant  de- 
mands. In  addition  to  all  this,  one  of  the 
greatest  highway  projects  of  all  time,  lost 
a  little  because  of  the  magnitude  of  other 
construction  Jobs  about  it.  has  been  under 
way  bimultaneously.  with  additional  hun- 
dreds of  workers  needed  to  build  Its  com- 
plicated two-  and  three-level  Intersections. 
Y^et  the  building  trades  organization  has 
satli^fled  every  demand,  to  that  opera- 
tions have  proceeded  smoothly  and  without 
friction. 

Laurel  wreaths  will  be  rightly  placed  on 
brows  of  engineers;  medals  will  be  awarded 
to  inspired  architects  and  hard-working  su- 
perintendents; bronze  plaques  will  adorn 
walls  of  the  building  advising  posterity  who 
was  responsible.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
But.  while  these  thincs  are  being  done, 
someone  should  remember  to  record  this 
fact; 

Willow  Run.  the  largest  manufacturing 
plant  In  the  world,  has  been  built  In  record 
time  by  union  labor,  working  with  patriotic 
zeal,  and  with  such  harmony  between  em- 
ployer and  employee,  that  in  a  project  in- 
volving thousands  of  workers  and  millions 
of  man  hours,  and  a  dozen  different  trades, 
not  a  single  day's  labor  has  been  lost  through 
strike  or  misunderstaiiding 

This  In  lt.self  constitutes  a  record  of  which 
labor  and  the  public  to  which  labor  Is  re- 
sponsible, may  justly  be  proud  And  this 
triumph  of  the  unions  at  Willow  Run  should 
silence  captious  unthinking  critics  whose  In- 
formation as  to  all  labor  ccmes  from 
prejudices  alone.  In  showing  what  can  be 
done  It  augurs  well  for  the  whole  future  of 
labor  relations 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF   NEW  TOMC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, May  19.  I  made  a  statement  to  the 
House  reviewirg  the  sinking  of  at  least 
two  cargo  vessels  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
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River,  pointing  out  the  geographical  :on- 
dltions  in  and  along  the  lower  St.  1  Law- 
rence to  indicate  the  serious  haiaid 
which  prevail.*  in  that  region  as  demon- 
strated by  U-boat  attack-s  The  Kfntle- 
man  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  GehrmavnI. 
with  unuiual  alacrity  hastened  to  reply 
to  my  5tf«temf'nt  with  one  to  oe  ffund 
on  pace  A1843  of  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  His  remarks  are  entitled  "St. 
Lawrencf*  Ri\cr  No  Mor^*  Vulnerable 
Than  th*'  Mj>Ms.sippi  or  Hudson  Ri\  -rs." 

The  gentleman,  in  his  ha.ste  to  r 'ply. 
neglected  to  reflect  up>on  the  great  dis- 
parity between  the  physical  (  nar- 
ac  ■  •  of  rhe  M'ssi.ssippi  and  Hulson 
R, ,  ...  one  hand  and  the  St  Lav.  ^  ?nce 
on  the  other.  He  also  overlooked  itme 
very  \v  '  i-it  fact.<  that  should  be  t  iken 
into  c>  iiion  m  an  attempt  to  iiake 

such  a  comparison. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Hou.se  on  May 
19,  the  low  r  St  Lawrence  River  i;  en- 
tered through  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawience 
where  the  river  attains  the  width  (f  50 
miles.  The  Gulf  Itself  may  bo  eniered 
through  Cabot  Strait  which  is  65  miles 
wide.  The  mo>n  casual  invostigaticn  cf 
the  area  at  the  mouths  of  the  Missi.^-uppi 
and  Hudson  Rivers  shon-  that  the<f  are 
not  at  all  ccmparable  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence situation. 

The  Mississippi  River  flow.«;  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  throush  several  streams  in  the 
Delta  only  two  of  which  are  capab  e  of 
navigation  by  submarines.  If  the  ge  itle- 
man  will  tak<^  the  trouble  to  ref<  r  to 
House  Document  No  215  of  the  Sev(  nty- 
sixtii  Congress  entitled  'Mcuth  oi  the 
Mississippi-Louisiana."  he  will  find  a 
description  of  the  water  courses  a  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  He  will  find 
that  South  Pass,  which  is  one  ol  the 
navigable  passages,  has  a  channel  2(  feet 
deep  and  approximately  200  feet  \.ide; 
that  Sourhw^.'st  Pass,  the  other  navii:able 
pas.«;age.  has  a  channel  depth  of  33  feet 
with  a  width  of  1.000  ftet  The  chf  nnel 
In  the  river  proper  betwec^n  New  Or  eans 
and  the  head  of  the  pa.<:ses.  a  distan:e  of 
JK*2  miles,  has  a  dt-pth  of  49  feet  with 
a  width  of  approximately  1.500  :  At 

no  point  on  the  river  for  the  llT  ;...les 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  Guif  doe;  the 
river  attain  a  normal  width  of  n- 
I'i  miles.  Certainly  no  com:::  i:,  ;  i 
an  enemy  submarine,  no  matter  how  dar- 
ing, would  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  enter 
those  narrow  channels. 

The  sinking  to  which  the  gentUman 
from  Wisconsin  referred  as  havinj  re- 
curred near  tlie  mouth  of  the  M  ssis- 
sippi.  actually  occurred  in  the  Gu  f  cf 
Mexico  and  not  in  the  river. 

The  Hudson  River,  as  we  al!  Ks-ow. 
terminates  at  the  lower  tip  ol  M  r  it- 
tan  Island  where  it  enters  up;..'  ;  \;'W 
York  Bay.  At  this  point,  the  distance 
between  Its  banks  does  not  exc''-;  lo 
We  have  had  no  information  to  :;.,  .Let 
that  an  enemy  submarine  has  as 
entered  N-  'a  y  rk  B 
Hudson  R.  r;    r;  :   di 
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encroachment  by  enemy  vessels,  either 
surface  or  submarine,  by  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Foit  Hamilton  on  the  Brooklyn 
side  and  by  Port  Wadsworth  on  the 
Staten  Island  side. 

If  a  U-boat  commander  had  the 
temerity  to  take  the  chances  involved 
in  an  attempt  to  evade  our  cuter  fortifi- 
cations at  Sandy  Hock  and  succeeded  in 
entering  lower  New  York  Bay.  he  would 
still  be  effectively  blocked  from  pene- 
trating the  upper  bay  and  its  approaches 
to  the  Hudson  River. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
refers  to  subm.arine  activities  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  River  he  must 
mean  not  only  off  the  mouth,  but  far 
from  it.  out  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  in  his 
eagerness  to  refute  what  almost  every- 
one recognizes  as  a  serious  objection  to 
the  fur: her  expenditure  of  h"ge  sums 
for  the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  indulges  in  some  fantaotic  imag- 
ery He  goes  so  far  as  to  intimate  that 
Canada  actually  engineered  the  sinkings 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  order  to 
intimidate  its  French  Canadian  popula- 
tion into  acquiescence  in  its  conscription 
plan.  No  one  in  his  right  mind  would 
ever  visualize  the  possibility  of  an  enemy 
submarine  passing  through  the  locks  and 
canals  of  the  St  Lawrence  River  and 
the  various  other  canals  in  the  upper 
Great  Lakes.  Nor,  as  has  been  fully 
d-^mcnst rated,  would  such  a  suicidal  at- 
tempt be  necessary  In  order  to  wreak 
havoc  on  St.  Lawrence  shipping. 

I  do  not  pose  as  a  military  or  naval 
strategist,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  quib- 
ble with  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
or  any  others  a'oout  what  may  or  may 
not  be  done  by  our  en'Tries  in  our  inland 
waterways.  My  only  desire  is  to  keep  the 
record  straight;  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  i 

HON.  EOLlV.i  R  PAGaN 

RrsnjFNT   COMMISSIONER    FROM    PUCTITO   RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTV'ES 

Monday.  May  25.  1942 

Mr.  PAG.\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House,  I  am  includ- 
ing an  editorial  item  published  by  the 
Evening  Sun.  of  Baltimore.  Md..  dealing 
on  Governor  Tugwell,  of  Puerto  Rico,  as 
a  real  obstructionist  in  the  war  effort. 
Governor  Tugwell.  in  combination  with  a 
local  political  crowd  in  whose  hands  he  is 
a  marionette,  has  refused  to  support  the 
desire  of  the  people  of  E*uerto  Rica  to  in- 
vest millions  of  Go'-ernment  surplus 
funds  in  Defense  twndf;. 

Unittd  States  War   Aid  Held   Back  By 
PrEBTo  F.ico 

n     ?•    ^  ,       M   Norton)      j 

W.^sHiNoTv^N.  May  15  — From  Puerto  Rico 
comes  news  of  a  strange  situation,  and  an 


even  stranger  attitude  among  certain  leaders 
of  that  Spanish-speaking  American  Island 

About  2  weeks  ago  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Senate 
met  In  solemn  session  to  ponder  the  disposi- 
tion of  an  estimated  treasury  surplus  uf 
$18,000,000 

It  was  proposed.  In  a  bill,  to  set  aside 
t5, 000  000  of  this  surplus  to  buy  United  States 
Defence  Bonds 

•rr  IS  NOT  ADVISABLE" 

But  the  Chief  of  Finance.  Rafael  Buscaglia. 
spoke  against  the  bill. 

'It  IS  not  advisable."  he  said,  "to  make  this 
Investment  at  a  moment  of  uncertainty  such 
as  this  ° 

Presumably  on  the  streii(?th  cf  Senor 
Buscaglia's  opposition,  the  island  Senate  of 
19  members  rejected  the  bill  by  a  majority  of 
a  single  vote.  Sj  Puerto  R.co.  with  an  esti- 
mated treasury  surplus  of  $18,000,000,  will 
buy  no  Defense  Bonds 

HOIJ)   ONE-VOTl   EDGE 

Opposition    to    the    purchase    of    Defence 

Bonds,  in  the  Senate,  originated  among  mem- 
bers of  the  party  headed  by  Luis  Munoz 
Marin— a  pnrty  that  holds  a  majority  of  one 
vote   in   the  S:?nate 

Earlier  this  year  Marin's  party  was  respon- 
sible for  the  burial  of  another  finance  bill 
that  would  have  thrown  Puerto  Rico's  weight 
behind  the  American  defense  effort 

This  bill,  pointing  out  that  Puerto  Rico 
did  not  need  all  the  revenue  that  It  was 
getting,  proposed  that  the  insular  govern- 
ment turn  back  to  thr  Federal  Treasury  all 
Federal  taxes  it  received  and  all  local  taxes 
In  e.xcess  of  the  amount  needed  to  run  the 
Insular  government  (about  $15  000  000) 
Money  thus  turned  back  was  tc  be  earmarked 
for  defense. 

niLt    IS    BURIED 

This  bill  was  burled  at  the  bottom  of  the 
legislative  pile  and  It  is  unlikely  that  action 
will  be  taken. 

Proponents  of  the  measure  are  particularly 
hitter  because  Gov  Re.xford  Guy  Tugwell 
made  no  comment  and  took  no  action  toward 
hiving  the  bill  considered. 

It  was  also  a  member  of  Marin's  party  who 
recently  refused  to  vote  for  a  bill  that  con- 
tained the  word  "our  Nation,"  referring  to 
the  United  States 

Originally  Marin's  group  were  the  strong- 
est proponents  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Independence 
When  the  economic  difficulties  relegated  the 
independence  movement  to  extreme  unpopu- 
larity, however.  Marin  proclaimed  that  inde- 
pendence was  no  longer  an  issue,  and  hl."^ 
party  stayed  in  power  on  the  strength  of 
its  altered  attitude. 

Tt-CWELL  CONFERS 

When  Governor  Tugwell  took  over  at  San 
Juan  he  Immediately  conferred  with  Mann 
and  members  of  Marm's  party,  and  many  of 
the  Governor  s  appointments  were  traced,  by 
oppositionists,  to  these  private  Tugwell- 
Marin  conferences. 

The  political  blowcfl  that  resulted  from  the 
Governor  s  alleged  discrimination  In  Marin's 
favor  has  brought  several  demands  for  his 
removal— largely  from  business  leaders  They 
charge  that  Tuewell  Is  using  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
sociological  guinea  pig  for  experiments  that 
failed  when  he  tried  them  In  the  United 
States 

PAPER   CRITICIZES    FAILURE 

They  accuse  Tugwell  cf  sidestepping  the 
war  effort. 

Here  is  what  the  Influential  Spanish-lan- 
guage newspaper  Ed  Mundo,  of  San  Juan, 
says  at>out  the  Marln-Tugwell  failure  to  push 
the  bill  for  the  purchase  of  United  States 
defense  bonds; 

The  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  failed  by  one 
vote  to  turn  into  defense  bonds  $5,000,000 
of  surplus  Insular  funds. 

■  When  the  balance  sheet  of  national  eflort 
is  Judged  by   humanity,   that   one   majority 
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vote  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Senate  will  stand 
as  a  perp>etual  accusation:  frustrating  the 
birth  of  an  act  of  patriotism  that  would  have 
had  the  wholehearted  backing  of  the  country. 

SHIEIDED  BY   VOTK 

"The  majority  of  the  Senate — that  one  ma- 
jority vote — is  shielded  by  a  report  from  the 
Treasurer  of  Puerto  Rico,  that  Is  so  absurd 
and  contradictory  that  it  makes  the  legis- 
lative action  worse 

"The  chief  of  finance.  Senator  Buscaglia, 
has  maintained  against  storm  and  stress  an 
estimated  income  of  more  than  $28,000,000  to 
Justify  a  new  budget  of  more  than  $21,000,000 

"In  the  face  of  uncertainty,  the  Treasurer 
of  Puert  Rico  InQates  Government  estimates 
to  facilitate  approval  of  a  superinflated 
budget  which  exceeds  the  present  one  by 
approximately   $6,000,000 

PREVENTS  invest;.;l.m 

"This  uncertainty  prevents  the  Treasurer 
from  recommending  a  sane  and  patriotic  in- 
vestment In  Defense  ixinds 

"Is  there  or  is  there  not  $5,000,000  for  In- 
vestment in  Defcnee  bonds?  " 

The  paper  goes  on  lo  hint  that  Tugwell 
and  his  cabinet  killed  the  bond-purchase 
proposal  t>ecause  they  wanted  to  use  that 
$5,000.00<"  for  sociological  and  economic  proj- 
ects that  have  no  connection  with  the  war 
ePcrt. 

"We  can  confirm."  the  paper  concludes, 
"and  have  it  written  in  the  annal  of  his- 
tory that  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  repudiate 
this  action,  and  we  repeat  with  all  assurance 
that  if  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  had  decided 
this  question  by  plebiscite,  alieady  the 
$5,000,000  would  be  Invested  in  Defense 
bonds." 


The    Folly   ol    Rationing   Ga.sohne   in   the 
Middle  West 
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HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25,  1942 

Mr.  I  a:  !  i  M:  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's mail  brought  me  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Frank  Phillips.  General  Chairrian  of  the 
Petroleum  Industry  Committee  for  Dis- 
trict No.  2,  appointed  by  the  Petroleum 
Coordinator  for  National  Defense,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
This  committee  has  offices  in  Chicago, 
111.,  and  district  No.  2  includes  the  fol- 
lowing States:  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa, 
Kansas.  Kentucky,  Michigan.  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska.  North  Dakota.  Ohio. 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota.  Tennessee,  and 
Wi.'^consin. 

To  this  letter  was  attached  a  statement 
released  for  publication  today  by  this 
committee.  I  submit  the  follov;ing  anal- 
ysis of  this  statement  in  the  form  of  a 
summary  of  the  reasons  why  the  com- 
mittee is  opposed  to  the  rationing  of 
gasoline  or  any  other  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  the  Middle  West  at  this  time: 

1.  There  would  be  no  scarcity  of  petroleum 
or  its  byproducts  anywhere  in  our  country  if 
transportation  facilities   were  adequate. 

2.  The  principal  motive  prompting  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  Impose  rationing  is  to  con- 
serve rubber  on  civilian  cars  and  trucks. 


3.  The  proper  method  for  realizing  such  an 
objective  would  be  to  "set  up  machinery 
through  the  State  governments  to  curtail  car 
and  truck  mileage  rather  than  through  the 
curtailment  of  gastiline  sale  ' 

4  The  railroad  and  bus  facilities  of  the 
Middle  West,  where  population  Is  relatively 
sparse  and  distances  great,  are  Inadequate  lo 
supply  the  needs  for  transportation  in  an  area 
known  as  the  bread  basket  of  the  world. 

5.  Heavy  fuel  oils  are  needed  for  the  opera- 
tion of  essential  war  industries  in  the  Middle 
We«t  and  for  the  transportation  of  their 
prcducts 

6.  Coal  and  natural  gas  are  not  practicable 
substitutes  for  these  fuel  oils 

7.  Consequently,  these  fuel  oils  must  con- 
tinue to  flow  from  the  refineries  of  the  Middle 
West  as  they  do  now  and  to  ration  gasoline, 
one  of  the  byproducts  of  petroleum,  wculd 
result  in  waste 

8  If  refineries  are  not  allowed  to  operate 
at  full  capacity,  the  production  of  essential 

'war  materials  will  be  restricted;  if  they  are 
allowed  so  to  operate,  gasoline  will  lie  wasted 
under  a  rationing  program. 

9  Nobody  can  explain  the  need  of  ration- 
ing a  product  which  is  produced  in  such 
abundance  that  It  must  be  dumped  on  tlie 
ground  for  lack  of  storage  space 

10.  The  needs  of  the  Middle  West  can  be 
served  by  water  and  pipe-line  transportation 
to  terminals  from  which  hauls  are  short  to 
retail  outlets,  thus  not  encroaching  upon  tho 
use  of  tank  cars  needed  for  transpcrtation 
of  gasoline  to  other  areas. 

11  The  enforcement  of  lowered  speed  lim- 
its on  highways  and  in  cities  and  towns  Will 
do  much  to  conserve  rubijer. 

12  The  production  of  synthetic  rubber 
should  be  pushed  to  the  limit  for  military 
purposes  and  an  effective  program  of  salvag- 
ing and  reclaiming  used  rubber  should  t>e 
prosecuted  to  satisfy  civilian  needs,  since 
such  rubber  is  not  suitable  for  military  pur- 
poses 

13.  The  farmer  must  get  an  unrestricted 
supply  of  petroleum  products  In  order  to  pro- 
duce and  market  his  products,  for  food  will 
win  the  war 

14  Our  economy  will  be  less  disturbed  and 
the  morale  of  our  people  will  be  preserved  if 
we  use  what  we  have  wls?ly  rather  than  for- 
bid such  use.  especially  of  a  product  which 
can  be  had  In  abundance  like  gasoline 

15  The  people  cf  the  Middle  West  are 
doing  a  fine  Job  of  conserving  both  rubber 
and   petroleum   products 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  the  facts 
presented  by  the  Petroleum  Industry 
Committee,  it  v/ould  appear  that  ration- 
ing of  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
products  in  the  Middle  West  would  be 
neither  necessary  nor  wise. 


The  Ciiallenge  Bet  ore  Ls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  S   TRUMAN 

OI    I-UStOLTil 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  26.  1942 

Mr.  TRUMAN  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  able  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  The  Challenge  Be- 
fore Us,  delivered  jy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  John  J.  McCloy.  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege. Amherst,  Mass.,  May  16,  1942. 


There  b:>ing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

I  recall  that  I  was  here  last  year  and  aat  at 
this  table  enjoying  one  cf  the  most  comfort- 
able sensations  man  can  experience.  7  had 
the  ordeal  of  speaking  l>ehlnd  me  and  I 
needed  only  to  eat  my  lunch,  nod  pleasantly 
to  well-preserved  old  friends,  and  then  gently 
endure  the  Inspirational  addretses  of  other 
alumni  speakers 

Ttxlay  my  lunch  was  like  lead.  Ijecause  my 
speaking  was  before  me.  Old  friends  ap- 
peared anything  but  well  preserved,  even  the 
I  class  of  1917.  which  was  so  fresh  ard  youthful 
when  it  came  to  Amherst  in  the  fall  of  1913, 
now.  apart  from  a  few  well-fed  excepthms. 
j  looked  and  still  look — quite  lean  and  hungry. 
I  As  the  toastmaster  began  to  Identify  me  m 
I  the  ne."tt  speaker  the  same  terror  which  brings 
I  a  drowning  man  s  past  life  before  him  gripped 
I  me  A  number  of  cbildhood  scenes  came  lo 
me,  with  which  I  shall  not  Ix^re  you,  but  as 
the  kaleidoscope  of  my  Amherst  lays  doited 
by  I  picked  several  that  McxkI  out  Freshmen 
scenes  in  the  old  North  Dorm,  from  whon 
top  floors  we  worked  out  the  first  principles 
of  horiz;>ntal  bombing  on  moving  targets 
with  well-tilled  water  bags  I  saw  again  the 
occasion  when  one  partirularly  Ixild  and  d  s- 
respectful  bombardier  let  one  go  al  Levi  El- 
wcll  Levi  Elwell  taught  us  Greek  in  Johnson 
Chapel,  and  on  his  way  there  a  bomb  directed 
at  him  smacked  viciously  on  the  flagging, 
missing  his  head  by  Inches  Levi  marched  on 
with  as  fine  a  show  of  Indifference  to  deadly 
danger  as  any  Greek  warrior  dUplayed  on  the 
Trojan  plain  Then  I  recalled  Tom  Ashley, 
who  v.as  later  killed  at  Belleau  Wood,  facing 
up  under  the  lights  at  the  flag  rusJi  The 
Joy  of  the  Amherst-Wllllams  game  In  the  fall 
of  the  senior  year,  the  beauties  of  this  valley, 
and  of  characters  like  John  Tyler  and  Ge- 
nung.  and  then  the  war— 1917  again — that 
baneful  numeral  We  thought  it  very  much 
of  a  war.  and  It  was,  with  its  9,000,000  dead. 
but  we  did  not  see  it  then  as  the  prelude  to 
the  vast  conflict  of  today.  My  thought 
stopped  there,  for  1  hp.d  to  be  on  my  feet, 
and  It  Is  of  war  and  the  things  of  war  that 
I    Fuppose    you    would    have   me   talk. 

The  college  again  is  living  through  a  war 
period  We  consider  ourselves  a  peacelui 
people,  yet  on  an  average  of  every  23  years 
since  the  founding  of  the  college  the  country 
has  been  at  war.  It  is  an  amazing  thing  thftt 
we  allow  ourselves  In  »he  intervening  perioJjs 
to  become  so  unrealistic  about  this  fiercest 
form  of  human  comjietltion  that  so  fre- 
quently disrupts  our  college  and  cur  lives. 
No  act  of  aggression  by  Germany  or  Japan  In 
the  twenties  and  the  thirties,  no  matter 
pointed  or  violent,  ever  deflected  us  f/6m  a 
policy  which  made  that  aggreesicn  so  much 
easier  to  effect.  / 

The  Information  was  at  hano.  but  we  dis- 
counted or  preferred  to  Ignore  the  forb<a  and 
the  energies  which  w?re  being  stored  up._ta_ 
flre  this  war.  We  knew  the  Japanese  were 
capable  of  undertaking  a  sneak  attack  on  the 
Russians  and  the  Chinese.  They  cciild  per- 
petrate indescribable  acts  of  violence  upon 
Chmese  cities,  tut.  Judged  by  our  acts  and 
our  concern,  theze  were  happenings  in  an  un- 
real world  of  which  we  had  no  part  or  in- 
terest We  have  always  been  in  a  position  to 
out-perform  Japan  completely  in  shipbuild- 
ing, yet  we  set  cut  vigorously  and  effectively 
to  cut  ourselves  down  to  her  size  and  below. 
We  would  not  fortify  Guam,  though  we  knew 
the  Ma.-shaJls  and  the  Carolines,  contrary  to 
the  mandate  stipulations,  were  t»elng  heavily 
fortifled  as  bases  from  which  Uj  launch  at- 
tacks. We  would  not  embargo  the  shipment 
of  war  material  to  Japan  though  we  knew 
Japan  vas  storing  on  a  scale  that  could  only 
mean  major  war  Intentions  We  actually  re- 
frained not  so  many  years  tjack  frcm  buirding 
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tifxii^TniuiMl  c«vM  on  Corregidor  lor  the 
il  ammuaJtton*  bec*Ui«*  it  was  rej  re- 
^  i;  lu  cy  Japan  thai  this  cuiuld  oniy  be  In- 
terpreted s  an  act  of  internatlunal  district 
We  withdrew  _ftx«n  any  effort  to  keep  the 
prsc«  in  Europe  on  the  theory  that  it  laa 
better  to  WTlte  off  our  Bacnflctfs  of  1917  uid 
1918  as  It  waa  of  no  concern  to  U'*  »  lat 
occurred  In  Europe 

Today  al.cr  a  aeries  of  terrific  sho<:lta   ;>ur 
whole  economy  la  distorted  and  our  very  ex- 
istence  threa'ened  by  events  or  acU  of     lo- 
lence  which  were  put  in  train  years  agi    in 
places  far  from  our  shores      It  Is  only  now 
dawnlnK  on  us  that  these  things  have  oirae 
to  us  and  that  we  are  to  nave  t    r  hands  tuU 
to  avoid  defeat — that  our  enemies  are  no     to 
be  awed  Into  submlaelon  merely  because  we 
ihake  the  flfrures  denoting  our  great  ln(  us- 
uial  ar.d  natural  resources  m  their  facs.    We 
begin  to  realize  that  it  will  take  hard  fighting. 
the  use  of  our  own  weapons  by  our  own    >t'o- 
p!e.  and  pa.ntul  losses  in  men  and  resou  chs 
We  have  traveled  far  In  our  fltnese  to  en  uge 
in   this  struggle   since  I  waa  here  abou     11 
months-BPO.     Then  we  talked  mainly  ahmt 
the  pnx-uiemcnt  and  supply    f  guns  and  nu- 
to  the  troops  and  to  thc»e    *:.      '      * 
Hitler.    Our  Army  was  thei.  .  ^  ■ 
It  will  be  at  Ua>t  3.600  000  by  the  end  vl  ihis 
year,  and  it  will  t>e  much  greater  than  Lhat 
next  year     You  all  have  heard  of  the  airplane 
production  flg\r-cs.     You  have  sume   icli  a.  I 
supp^^e.  of  the  tank  and  gun  figures      (Jen- 
f rally  speaking,   the    pruducilon   p'annel    18 
month?  ago  is  now  moving  i.long  well      Ttiere 
are  seme  types  of  scientific  devices — ctiuipU- 
cated  gun  mountings  and  flre-ccntrol  ini  iru- 
ments  and  certain  other  itema  on   whi:h   I 
wish   our  production  was   much  letter  but. 
generally  speaking,  our  production  la  good 

Shipping  IS  the  big  question  mark  tcdar  It 
Is  the  way.  and  only  way.  by  which  nur  rreat 
frtrer.gth  can   be   deliverwl      Lew  D  of 

the  class  of  1916.  is  now  In  Washing  .p- 

tng  to  work  out  that  problem,  and  I  Xnor  his 
presence  there  is  bound  to  give  you  all  [reat 
comfort  We  have  to  get  the  men  am  the 
guns  to  the  places  where  they  can  compete 
with  the  enemy  They  do  us  no  good  in  the 
war  standing  on  sidings  or  on  the  dix-ks.  or. 
for  that  matter,  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  To 
count,  they  h.^.ve  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  thP  weapons  of  our  enemies  and  that 
means  transportation — transportation  tc  for- 
•V  id  base*,  forward  staging  areas 

C  .r  lines  of  communication  are  gre  i 
tended,  and  we  must  always  l)e  moving  :tia- 
t^rlel  toward  the  front  That  requires  more 
ahlps  and  many  less  s;nk;i.g"»  We  must  Dlace 
greater  dependence  on  air  transport,  nev  fly- 
ing routes,  and  new  transport  methods  We 
may.  and  probably  will.  hRTe  u>  replan  much 
of  our  war  eili>rt  before  we  solve  this  iratter 
of  tr.vnsporiation  and  maintenance  o  our 
equipment  Ht  the  front,  but  the  detemlna- 
tion  and  capacity  to  do  whatever  is  nect^sary 
exists  A  relatively  few  boralJers.  wel  and 
continuously  supplied  at  the  end  of  the  line 
•re  worth  hundreds  grounded  for  la<  k  of 
■pare5  and  gasclme  There  are  many  ppases 
of  this  problem  and  many  people 
work  on  it 

I  would  like  to  ulk  lor  a  minute  cl   the 
organization  of  the  War  Department  b   d  of 
the  Army  as  It  is  today      There  has   ■ 
Tery  radical  re^irganlzation  of  the  Ann*  ni 
at  the  Department,  as  you  know     InsteRd  of 
many  separate  agencies  rfporting  to  the  Sec 
retary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  St.ilT     :rday 
there  are  but  three — the  head  of  the  girund 
fcrces.   the  head   of  the   air   forces,   and 
head  of  the  services  of  supply — Gent  r 
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from  lime  to  time,  plan  IM  over-all  opera- 
tions of  Uie  air.  ground,  and  naval  forces 
It  Is  a  clean-cut.  simple  system  of  operating, 
and  we  hope  will  prove  as  fiBcient  in  the  long 
run  as  its  oi>erations  of  th*;  past  few  months 
have  given  piromise 

There  are  two  personalities  In  connection 
with  this  great  organization  of  whom  I  should 
like  to  speak  One  is  Secretary  Stimson  and 
the  other  is  General  Marshall 

S?cretarv  Stlmaon  is  a  statesman  and  a 
warrior  He  proved  himself  in  both  rolee 
long  Ijcfore  this  war  and  he  Is  doing  it  again. 
Strength  of  chiracter.  continuity  of  purpose, 
and  superaf^T  J uditjment— qualities  alxjut  as 
precious-  as  we  can  think  of  in  a  world  cast 
tidrift-are  his  genius  Those,  and  foresight. 
•i  right  as  rain  about  the  Far  East. 

«.,  *  il.  .e  all  lived  to  realize  I  would  like 
to  descrltw  to  you  one  of  his  normal  days 
but  It  would  take  too  long  He  is  Incapable 
of  dodginc  an  issue,  and  when  fully  aroused, 
which  1*  n^t  Infrequent,  his  wrath  can  be 
Jovian  Often  on  certain  of  these  occasions 
I  have  wished  that  some  of  those  who  have 
spoken  of  him  as  old  and  enfeebled,  rather 
than  I.  were  In  the  room  I  know  of  no  one 
In  whom  as  Secretary  of  War  the  country 
could  repose  greater  confidence 

I  think  few  people  ouUide  the  Army  and 
official  circles  in  Washirgton  knew  much 
about  General  Marshall  He  is  an  unnssum- 
ing  officer,  and  ht;  makes  a  real  effort  to 
remain  in  the  background  His  force  and 
eloquence  enable  him  to  dominate  any  meet- 
ing If  It  b:comes  necessary  for  him  to  do  so. 
and  I  have  never  known  him  to  take  a  small 
view  of  any  situation  To  understand  him 
you  have  to  see  the  Army  and  its  progress 
The  training  program,  the  really  amazing 
school  system  which  has  t>€en  developed,  the 
spirit  of  the  uamcd  unit!-,  are  all  his  handi- 
work, and  on  top  of  thi*-  since  December  7 
he  has  again  displayed  his  famous  talents  as 
an  operator 

He  was  a  younc;  olBcer  on  Pershing's  staff 
in  the  last  war  and  he  (tradually  took  over 
most  of  the  so-called  pick  and  shovel  work 
of  operations  at  general  headquarters  His 
specialty  was  planning  and  the  movement 
of  troopa  in  and  out  of  combat.  The  highly 
succeat-ful  but  myst  diflicult  move  of  the 
American  Army  from  St  Mihlel  to  the  Ar- 
gonne  after  the  abrupt  change  of  plans  in 
the  fall  of  1918  was  engiieered  by  Marshall. 
He  Is  really  a  star,  bright  and  keen,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  gentlemen  I  have  ever  known. 
With  no  conscious  effort  on  his  part  he  com- 
mands and  gets  the  rcspv-ct  of  all  who  work 
for  or  with  him 

There  are  other  men.  some  of  whom  we 
know  largely  through  their  dispatches  Joe 
Snlwell  IS  in  Burma — a  wiry,  vigorous  figure 
t  who  has  overcome  some  of  the  most  remark- 
i  abie  obstacles  that  a  human  being  ever  had 
I  to  encounter  I  hope  the  day  will  come  not 
j  too  many  years  after  the  war  when  the 
I  American  public  can  read  this  mans  dis- 
patchts.  Breretcn.  in  chiirge  of  the  air  opera- 
tions in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  area.  Is 
another  vital  figure,  and  Admiral  King,  whose 
forceful  direction  cf  the  Navy  is  now  com- 
mencing to  make  Itself  felt  No  mention  of 
leadin?  soldiers  and  sailers  can.  of  course. 
be  made  without  includit.g  MacArthur,  whose 
defens?  of  the  Phllipplrea  was  so  masterly 
and  who  now  as  chief  of  command  Is  direct- 
ing operations  In  one  of  the  mcst  diflicult  of 
all  areas  of  the  war 

One  begins  to  get  some  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  fighting  as  the  m.en  ccme  in 
from  the  various  fronts — officers  from  Bataan 
or  Biuma  Java,  and  Singapore — men  escaped 
from  Hrng  Kong,  youngsters  off  the  carriers, 
or  from  our  bombing  forces  in  the  Pacific. 
Now  and  then  a  Britisher  in  from  Libya  and 
th*"  f^ehti-ig  in  the  western  desert. 

Ml  I  say  here  that  some  suggestion  has 
b  ::  de  that  the  British  defense  of  Malaya 
and  of  B'orma  was  not  as  determined  as  it 


might  have  been.  There  were  many  factors 
which  ccnUlbuted  to  the  Japanese  victories 
there,  but  lack  of  courage  and  fight  on  the 
part  of  English  troops  were  not  part  of  them. 
Tlie  old  spit  and  polish  regiments  of  the 
English  Army  that  fought  at  Malaya  per- 
formed as  they  always  have — gallantly  and  ef- 
fectively. The  Argyll  and  Sutherland  High- 
landers went  Into  action  with  850  officers  and 
men.  They  bad  left  alive  at  the  end  1  offi- 
cer and  79  men  Very  much  the  same  figures 
could  be  quoted  of  the  East  Surrey  and  Lan- 
cashire troops.  When  we  speak  of  determi- 
nation the  epic  defense  of  the  island  of  Malta 
stands  cut  We  have  to  stand  in  considerable 
awe  l>efore  that  defense  Seven  thousand 
tons  of  bombs  were  dropped  on  that  little  Is- 
land last  month.  We  all  have  shuddered  at 
the  mention  of  Coventry,  but  the  same  num- 
ber of  planes  that  destroyed  Coventry  came 
over  night  after  night  ar.d  dropped  their 
bcrabP  on  Malta.  It  has  withstood  tlie 
heaviest  and  most  unremitting  aeiinl  bom- 
bardment of  history,  and  yet  It  now  looks  as 
If  the  Germans  have  broken  the!r  teeth  on 
It 

riot  long  ago  I  was  in  Hawaii  It  was  a  grim 
place  At  night  there  was  a  blark-out  so 
deep  and  po  complete  that  it  was  eeiie.  Sail- 
ors and  airmen  in  from  raids  were  everywhere 
While  I  was  there  a  submr.rlne  loaded  with 
millions  of  I'xise  gold  was  just  In  from  Cor- 
regidor  Incidentally,  the  sailors  had  a  great 
time  on  the  way  home  using  the  gold  as  stakes 
for  their  poker  games  I  talked  with  some  of 
these  wh  )  had  been  close  to  the -flame.  Their 
tales  and  the  sight  of  Pearl  Harbor  gave 
one  a  very  real  and  very  personal  view  of  the 
war  I  understood  something  of  how  Harold 
Gard.  the  United  Press  correspondent,  felt 
when  he  said  at  Sinpapore.  "The  front  has 
come  to  me  "  It  was  still  a  wholly  vicarious 
participation,  to  be  sure,  but  as  these  con- 
tacts with  the  enemy  multiply,  and  they  mo.:it 
certainly  will  throughout  this  year,  more  and 
more  of  us  will  have  that  experience — a  death 
here,  a  wound  there,  seeing  or  knowing  of 
men  engaged.  These  things  will  Induce  feel- 
ings which  no  mere  lack  of  cars  or  sugar  can. 
The  uniform  note  that  all  men  bring  back 
from  the  fighting  is  Its  ruthlessnesr  From 
Pataan.  Malaya  and  Burma  the  story  is  the 
same  as  from  Libya  and  the  commando 
raids — determined  killing  and  destruction. 
We  have  all  had  an  education  in  the  train- 
ing, equipment,  and  fighting  qualities  of  the 
German  soldier.  We  need  no  new  evidence 
of  his  efficiency  as  a  fiehter  We  have  this 
enemy  to  cope  with  and  we  also  have  the 
Jap 

The  Japanese  soldier  moves  through  the 
jungle  in  sneakers  and  shorts.  He  has  simple 
equipment.  There  Is  just  one-size  hat  for 
the  entire  Army;  it  has  a  drawstring  in  the 
back  so  that  It  can  be  made  to  fit  any  head 
His  bag  of  rice,  water  filter,  and  tropical 
medicine  pUls  are  alxjut  the  only  other  field 
equipment  he  carries  besides  his  rifle  and 
ammunition.  He  needs  no  soup  kitchens  to 
give  him  hot  food,  aa  our  troops  have  been 
used  to,  and  with  his  lightweight  ammuni- 
tion he  can  act  as  a  self -sustained  fighting 
unit  for  days  The  Japanese  soldier  Is  an 
aggressive,  strong,  wiry,  ruthless  fighter.  He 
travels  through  forests  and  over  any  obstacle 
In  the  terrain  at  a  pace  which  some  would 
consider  good  over  the  flat  He  thinks  little 
of  marching  35  miles  for  several  days  on  end 
and  then  fighting  at  the  end  of  It.  When 
their  troops  come  to  a  swamp  or  deep  water 
they  blow  up  their  belts  which  can  be  read- 
ily InfLitcd,  and  they  have  a  support  In  the 
water  Tney  fold  back  specially  built  things 
that  look  like  leggings,  but  can  be  made  Into 
water  paddles,  and  the  swamp  or  river  be- 
comes a  highway  rather  than  an  obstacle. 
Another  feature  of  their  attack  is  the  tree 
man.  They  filter  their  way  through  tlie  lines 
and  then  shoot  men  up  the  trees  to  fire  Into 
the  backs  of  the  opposing  troops. 
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They  lash  thtnisclve:-  into  the  trees  so 
that  even  if  killed  they  will  still  draw  fire. 
The  individual  soldier  Is  well  trained,  fanat- 
ical in  his  conviction  that  death  in  battle 
puts  h::n  among  the  highly  select.  He  com- 
bines this  conviction  with  a  hatred  cf  the 
white  man.  but  he  does  not  wa.ste  himself 
in  fanaticism  or  blind  hate.  His  organiza- 
tion Is  simple  and  his  transport  Is  excellcrt. 
The  planes  he  flies  are  fine,  and  he  knows 
how  to  fly  them  The  tactics  thus  far  em- 
ployed by  him  have  been  vigorous,  well 
thought  out,  and  disclose  little  If  any  weak- 
ness. Their  communication  system  Is  excel- 
lent They  have  some  of  the  best  com- 
municating sets  between  ground  and  ground, 
and  ground  and  air.  that  our  observers  have 
ever  seen  We  are  ridding  ourselves  quite 
rapidly  of  all  the  popular  fetishes  such  as 
the  Inability  of  Japanese  to  fly  or  to  do 
anything  but  Imitate.  Let  no  one  err  in  this 
respect.  The  Japanese  are  good,  well- 
equipped,  aggressive  fighters  in  their  own 
ri^-ht. 

We  may  deplore  the  softness  of  our  lives 
for  the  past  decacTe  but  we  cannot  alter  that 
now.  Our  soldiers  are  not  accustomed  to 
continuous  35-mile  marches  They  will 
never  be  so  trained  as  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  handful  of  cold  rice  and  they  will  never 
delight  tn  die  in  order  to  repose  in  per- 
petual spiritual  glory  beside  some  ancestor. 
In  short,  if  they  try  merely  to  Imitate  the 
Japanese  they  will  never  become  as  much 
of  a  Japanese  as  the  Japanese.  But  we  can 
be  ourselves  but  It  behooves  us  to  develop 
enci  develop  quickly  the  best  that  Is  in  us. 
If  we  do  that,  we  will  have  all  we  need  to 
l.a.idle  uur  enemies.  The  Japs  will  need  to 
know  hew  to  climb  trees.  We  must  play 
the  strength  of  this  country  against  the 
wcaknecs  of  our  enemies.  This  means  the 
use  of  our  brains  and  our  industrial  and 
scientific  capacities  It  means  never-ending 
cfTort  in  all  that  we  do.  If  we  have  grown 
soft  in  the  last  10  or  15  years,  at  least  we 
need  grow  soft  no  longer.  We  have  ini- 
tiative, resourcefulness  in  a  greater  degree 
than  either  the  Jap  or  the  German,  and  all 
the  courage  it  takes,  but  we  must  utilize  all 
these  characteristics  to  the  full  and  tie  them 
in  with  our  industrial  and  scientific  suprem- 
acy to  offset  the  capacities  of  men  whose 
exclusive  training  has  been  in  war  or  prepa- 
ration  for   it. 

It  requires  a  higher  degree  of  training  and 
brains  than  many  cf  us  realize  to  carry  on 
successfully  in  modern  warfare  against 
nations  which  have  been  preparing  inten- 
sively for  years.  There  is  a  prevalent  mis- 
conception that  warfare  can  best  be  con- 
ducted by  dullards.  If  It  requires  brains,  as 
we  all  assume  it  does,  to  succeed  in  business 
or  on  the  campus  for  the  relatively  modest 
rewards  that  they  can  afford.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  In  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
the  premium  on  ability  should  be  at  least  as 
great.  There  are  few,  if  any.  men  here  who 
have  to  face  a  greater  variety  of  problems 
than  does,  say,  a  captain  of  a  modern  battery 
of  field  artillery,  let  alone  a  regiment  or  a 
brigade  or  a  division.  A  youn^  man  Just  out 
cf  college  rather  takes  for  granted  that  he  is 
the  stuff  of  which  officers  should  be  made. 
But  In  all  probability  he  has  never  controlled 
and  very  likely  never  will  control  as  much 
property  as  is  represented  in  such  a  battery. 
I  think  the  value  of  the  material  In  one  cf 
todays  batteries  amounts  to  rbcut  $275,000 
Nor  will  he  ever  be  as  directly  responsible 
for  the  lives  of  as  many  men.  Merely  to  bed 
down  that  battery  for  the  nigrt  or  to  get  it 
across  a  river  without  an  enemy  anywhere 
near  presents  man-size  problems. 

This  years  graduates  and  those  now  in 
college,  as  well  as  all  of  us,  are  faced  with  a 
competitive  challenge  greater  than  this  coun- 
try has  heretofore  ever  had  to  meet.  I  urge 
on  all  these  In  college  and  on  all  those  who 
profess  to   have  any    influence  on  those   in 
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college  to  understand  that  attendance  at  col- 
lege today  is.  in  a  sense,  life  on  borrowed 
time.  Whatever  It  may  have  been  In  the 
past,  today  It  Is  unthinkable  that  a  college 
course  should  be  anything  but  a  period  of 
intensive  effort.  If  sustained  mental  and 
physical  effort  is  maintained,  there  Is  not 
only  a  justification  for  a  college  course  but 
a  great  need  for  it.  Withou'  it  It  can  only  be 
a  wac^te  not  only  of  the  students  but  the 
country's  time  and  strength.  Neither  can 
be  spared. 
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IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 
Tuesday.  May  26.  1942 

Mr.  WAGNER,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
tl-.e  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  message 
from  the  President  to  the  second  annual 
dinner  meeting  of  the  American  Pales- 
tine Committee,  held  last  evening  in 
Washington,  D.  C;  together  with  the 
texts  of  the  addresses  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  the  Senator 
from  Ore:?on  IMr.  McNary!  and  myself, 
as  cochairmen  of  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
and  addresses  were  ordeied  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
H'a,<;/ini(7fo?i,  May  23.  1942. 
Hon.  RorEHT  F.  Wagner. 
Cochairman.  American 
Palestine  Committee. 

Washington.  D  C. 
De.\r  Bob:  Will  ycu  please  convey  my  greet- 
ings to  all  of  those  assembled  at  the  second 
annual    dinner    of    the    American    Palestine 
Committee  being  held  in  Washington. 

As  ycu  know.  I  have,  on  several  occasions, 
expressed  my  iiiterest  in  the  efforts  of  those 
seeking  to  establish  a  Jewish  National  Home 
in  Palestine.  I  think  that  we  all  take  re- 
newed encouragement  in  the  fact  tllat  the 
•  immediate  military  danger  to  Palestine, 
which  existed  some  time  ago,  has  been  very 
definitely  removed. 

The  great  physical,  economic,  and  educa- 
tional development  which  has  taken  place  in 
Palestine  in  the  last  two  decades  has  been 
a  perfect  example  cf  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  free  people  wcrkir.g  in  a  de- 
mocracy. We  are  all  locking  forwaid  to  the 
day  when  that  type  of  development  may  be 
continued  in  peace  and  harmony  in  the  gen- 
eral march  of  mankind  toward  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  "four  freedoms"  everywhere 
In  the  world. 

I  kr.ow  that  all  of  you  assem.bled  at  this 
anniversary  dinner  will  always  have  clearly  In 
mind  the  duty  and  responsibility  resting 
upon  all  of  us  to  work  and  fight  toward  at- 
taining this  great  objective  In  the  days  to 
come. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosfvelt 

ADDrj:i:s  of  senator  charles  l.  mnart 
I  have  come  here  tonight  to  welcome  Dr. 
Chaim  Welzmann.  the  distinguished  leader 
of  a  great  cause  and  to  reaffirm  my  endorse- 
ment of  that  cause  I  gladly  associated  my- 
self with  Senator  Wacnee  when  this  com- 
mittee was  formed  a  year  ago.  In  doing  so 
I  desired  to  emphasize   the  broad  basis  and 


nonpartisan  character  of  the  approval  which 
the  Zionist  movement  to  rightly  enjoys  In 
this  country 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  recall  that  In  the 
years  that  have  passed,  the  Jewish  National 
Home  has  received  moral  and  political  sup- 
port frtmi  the  United  States  under  successive 
administrations,  both  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic 

When  the  possibility  of  recreating  a  Jew- 
ish commonwealth  first  emerged  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  V.'orld  War.  the  idea  received 
the  appro\al  and  d.plomatic  support  of  the 
Wilson  administration  A  few  years  later 
when  the  Issuance  of  the  mandate  for  Pales- 
tine embcdying  the  Zionist  Idea  hung  In  the 
balance,  a  Republican  House  and  Senate 
adopted  the  resolution  of  1922  favoring  the 
establ'shment  of  the  Jewish  National  Home 
and  the  retolutlcn  was  duly  s  gned  by  a 
Republican  President  in  September  of  the 
same  year.  The  position  taken  by  Presi- 
dents Wilson  and  Hi"'dlng  was  also  taken 
by  each  of  their  successors  down  to  the 
present  day. 

It  has  thus  become  the  declared  and  tradi- 
tional policy  of  the  United  States  unaffected 
by  temporary  difficulties  or  obstacles  -vhlch 
may  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  It 
would  be  a  mistake  for  anyone  to  expect  any 
change  or  reversal  of  the  American  position 
en  this  matter  The  reasons  which  have  led 
our  people  and  Government  to  favor  the  cause 
cf  Jewish  national  restoration  in  Palestine  25 
years  ago  are  still  valid  today  But  that  Is 
an  understatement  The  case  for  the  Jewish 
National  Home  is  overwhelmingly  stronger 
now  than  It  was  then.  First,  because  it  is  no 
longer  a  doubtful  experiment  but  a  convinc- 
ing rc"llty;  and.  secondly,  because  the  need 
for  such  a  home  for  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
.sands.  indeed  millions,  of  uprooted  Jews  will 
be  far  more  pressing  on  the  termination  of 
this  war  than  it  has  been  In  generations. 
That  the  need  is  acute  today  is  eloquently 
attested  by  such  tragedies  as  the  sinking  of 
the  ill-fated  Struma  with  Its  cargo  of  ref- 
ugees— a  disaster  which  has  shocked  us  all  so 
deeply  The  statesmanship  of  the  world,  cer- 
tainly the  leaders  of  the  democracies,  cannot 
permit  millions  of  human  beings  who  have 
been  uprooted  and  made  homeless  to  be 
tossed  about  like  debris  choking  the  high 
roads  and  dotting  the  seas  like  floating  dere- 
licts. 

For  all  the  blueprints  of  a  better  world 
upon  which  co  ma  ly  men  of  talent  are  work- 
ing so  earnestly,  no  one  can  foretell  what  new 
order  will  actually  emerge  after  victory  has 
been  achieved  I  know  not  whether  all  of 
our  dreams  and  aspirations  for  a  nobler,  kind- 
lier world  will  be  fully  realized.  But  the 
Jewish  National  Home  was  at  least  one  prenl- 
uct  of  the  old  Versailles  peace  which  was 
noble  in  conception  and  had  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  civilized  world.  It  Is  and  will 
be  in  our  power  to  cfTer  It  oi-.r  encourage- 
ment, cur  support,  and  our  backing 

If  wo  are  In  earnest  about  the  objectives 
of  this  war.  here  Is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  it.  Here  Is  an  ancient  wrong 
to  be  righted:  millions  of  htiman  beings  to 
be  succored,  the  victims  of  dictators  to  be 
restored;  a  small  but  ancient  people  to  be 
assured  once  more  of  a  position  of  d.gnlty 
and  equality  among  the  peoples  cf  the  earth. 
Our  Government  may  rest  assured  that  in 
continuing  the  traditional  American  |X)llcy 
in  favor  of  the  Zionist  cause.  It  may  con- 
fidently count  upon  the  support  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people. 
And  to  Dr  Welzmann  who  bears  the  hopes 
of  th°  millions  of  his  fellow  Jev.-s.  I  would 
say:  Be  not  dismayed.  The  Indescribable 
martyrdcm  of  your  people  In  Europe  will 
and  must  be  followed  by  a  new  and  happier 
chapter  in  the  history  of  your  race  when 
Zion  will  be  restored  and  Israel  will  walk 
among  the  nations.  Carry  on,  Dr.  Welzmann, 
the  Ju£t)ce-seeking  and  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple of  America  are  with  ycu. 
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Dr  Wetzmann,  disttnguUhrd  f^uvst.*;.  1  idips. 
•nd  gcntlPUT"!!.  this  annual  me^tlnR  of  the 
American  PalMllne  Cnmmltte*  full*  upoi  the 
twrntlrth  anniversary  of  the  Br't:.«h  man- 
date for  Palestine,  granted  m  1922  b  the 
Lea^e  cf  Natioru  as  a  national  home  f'  r  the 
Jewi»h  people  In  the  same  year  the  t  m^x- 
Ican  Congrej*  gave  support  to  the  sam »  cb- 
Ject'vc  In  a  formal  resolution  passed  by  both 
Hou^ee  and  signed  by  the  Pre-'tdent 

These  *ere  not  L-c'atr^i  events  In  a  vorld 
grown  cold  to  Justice  and  to  faith  They 
stemmed  from  the  new  freedom  brrn  nf  the 
sacrifices  and  the  agony  of  the  flr^t  World 
War  In  that  rebirth  of  the  democratic  (  pirlt. 
many  of  the  nations  represented  an  ur  1  the 
table  tonight  won  th Mr  own  froedt  tn  and 
Jctned  in  restoring  freedom  to  the  J^w.-'h 
homeland  In  all  lands  the  common  pecpJe 
were  facing  the  fu'ure  with  a  new  d  pnlty 
■nd  wtth  renewed  hopes  In  all  lands  far- 
sighted  statesmen  were  workltig  to  bv  lid  a 
real  parlinment  of  man.  fcundod  upon  the 
Ideal  of  the  immortal  Brland— "There  if:  not 
one  peact'  for  America  one  p«-ace  for  E\  rrpe. 
and  another  for  Asia,  but  one  peace  for  the 
entire  world  " 

All  of  us  can  lock  back  ever  the  pas  two 
.  decade*  and  see  how  that  vtson  was  shat- 
tered, partly  by  the  r;se  of  n^w  forc?s  of 
ag2;rfSsion  partly  by  our  own  mistakes  But 
while  the  world  trend  In  these  two  derades 
had  been  downward,  the  national  heme  in 
Palestine  looked  upward  to  the  stars  Half 
a  million  new  sealers  came  to  make  this  land 
their  heme.  Since  1933  It  has  welcomed  to 
Its  fold  m.ore  refugees  from  Hitlers  vengi  ance 
than  have  fcu>,d  havens  cf  safety  In  a' I  the 
rest  of  the  world  In  two  decades,  these  iicd- 
ern  pioneers  have  transformed  the  hud  cf 
Palestine  from  a  stagnant  backwater  In'  >  the 
most  progressive  area  In  the  Middle  Ea  t 

This  great  creative  movement  reprc^  nied 
far  more  than  tl.e  cclonlzntion  of  a  pie:e  v.f 
land,  far  more  than  the  building  of  a  storiu 
cellar  against  the  hazards  of  the  pa.-sini  day 
I'he  forces  that  generated  this  movemei  t  arc 
as  eternal  as  the  Old  Testament  The  nan- 
date  ILse^  Is  based  upon  the  hlsMrlcal  con- 
nection of  the  people  of  the  B.ok  wiili  the 
Holy  Land  where  cur  common  faith  was 
cradled  Along  with  the  inspired  truth  o'  one 
God  of  mercy  went  the  mandate  ide  il  of 
rule  by  the  pe.  pie  und.  r  a  rtpresentativi  pcv- 
ernmeni  as  well  as  a  Just  law  Tills  bond  of 
faith  and  brotherhood  kept  alive  throug  i  the 
ages  the  ideal  of  a  national  home.  Tlie  )iac- 
tices  of  democracy  made  Its  achieve  nent 
ptissible. 

These  Ideals  of  faith  and  brotherhood  and 
democracy.  ro«^)ted  In  the  dim  pa^t,  have  long 
been  the  common  heritage  of  all  man  Liiid 
Their  preservation  today  is  the  very  ba;  is  cf 
the  great  struggle  that  rages  over  five  conti- 
nents and  on  the  seven  sea* 

Onlv  rarely  in  the  past  have  the  png?,*  of 
!  been  stained  by  traitors  like  Benrdict 

A  But  m  this  war  Huler  and  his  Axis 

partners  have  cut  across  every  tradlt  onal 
line  of  patriotism  and  nationality  In  >very 
country  they  attacked  they  have  found  some 
helpmates  and  supporters 

Look  over  the  list  of  these  Quisling.^  who 
line  up  with  the  Axis  In  this  world  strutigle, 
and  yuu  will  find  men  who  in  peacetime  a  ere 
afraid  of  the  progress  of  the  common  people 
In  their  cwn  country — men  who  In  ho'.r 
hearts  had  always  shnmk  from  the  working 
democracy  Through  new  weapons  of 
y:  -inda  as  well  as  weapon*  of  war  K;t'.°r 
and  his  Quislings  have  thus  cpjcr.ed  ; 
•eccnd  front  against  us  In  a  wor!d-w;al  a; 
sauit  upon  the  freedom  of  the  human  rjlnd 

This     drubl?-prons*d     offensive     ■» 
crtished  only  if  the  freedom-lrvlnk:  : 
all  lands   la^^n^^    -h-   r  cwn  ccun'r:    -• 
In  the  realm  o:    ■ ;  .    [-.;r.d   and   *h       :^ 
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and  tanks  Cur  cause  must  be  welded  in 
the  solidarity  of  common  Ideals  as  well  as 
comrr.cn  weapons 

On  every  side  we  hear  discussion  of  the 
terms  of  8  ju.^t  peace  The  first  requirement 
of  a  Just  peace  Is  to  have  the  right  to  make 
it  And  io  earn  that  right  we  of  the  United 
Nations  must  win  a  complete  and  smashing 
victory  on  every  one  of  these  front*  where 
freedom  Is  challenged  or  denied 

The  whole  wcrld  acclaims  the  gallant 
forces  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  struggle — the 
fighting  men  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Grtnt  Brit- 
am  and  Its  dcmlnions.  China,  and  the  United 
States  But  a  special  place  In  our  hearts  Is 
reserved  lor  thos.e  smaller  bands  of  men  who 
continue  In  the  flf^ht  although  their  ccur. - 
tries  have  b->en  Invaded  and  overrun — the 
F  e  French.  Poles  Greeks.  Czechs.  Yug  :*slavs. 
B'lgians  Dines.  Dutch,  and  Norwegians. 
These  men  fl-rht  with  redoubled  force  because 
they  battle  under  their  own  flags,  to  restore 
the  hi  meiands  of  their  fathers 

In  keeping  with  all  the  ideals  that  bind 
the  Uiiited  Nations,  we  fhcuJd  likewise  grant 
the  urgent  pleas  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  who 
come  forward  as  jne  man  asking  to  be  fully 
moMlizod  In  a  Jewish  military  force  under 
British  command,  and  to  face  the  enemy 
under  tholr  own  flag,  the  official  flag  of  the 
Jewish  National  Home  This  force  could  be 
auTmentcd  by  thousands  of  stateless  Jews 
uprooted  from  the  conquered  countries  of 
Europe 

The  cause  ol  democratic  survival  knows  no 
frontiers  of  space  or  nationality  Even  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  President  Roosevelt  de- 
clared the  defen.^  ol  the  Middle  East  was  vital 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  Already 
the  Jew:sh  community  In  Palestine  has  sent 
14  000  men  Into  the  field,  and  Its  relative  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort  ranks  hieher  than 
that  of  any  ether  non  Engllsh-spei.king  unit 
In  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  from 
Gibraltar  to  Singapore  Although  the  dan- 
ger to  Palestine  has  b<'en  removed  for  the 
moment,  the  Middle  Eas^t  may  yet  be  among 
the  decisive  battlefield.'  of  the  entire  war 
If  this  should  come  to  pass,  the  vision  of  the 
prophet  Will  be  fulfilled— that  the  forces  of 
antichrist  will  be  flnilly  destroyed  in  a 
great  battle  of  nations  In  the  hill  of  Israel. 
The  Jewish  community  in  Palestine  has 
earned  the  right  to  throw  all  its  manpower 
Into  that  final  battle  and  to  share  in  that 
final  victory 

When  victory  Ls  sealed  at  the  peace  table, 
the  only  Ju.st  peace  will  be  the  one  that  In- 
sures continued  peace  In  justice  to  the  vic- 
tims of  German  and  Japanese  militarism,  we 
must  make  certain  that  these  evil  forces  will 
never  again  break  the  peace  of  the  civilized 
world  Upon  that  foundation  of  assured 
peace  we  propose  to  build  within  the  frame- 
work cf  the  great  principles  that  inspire  the 
United  Nations  -President  Roosevelt  s  "four 
freedoms"  and  the  Atlantic  Charter.  With 
these  principles  we  shall  build  a  new  world 
in  which  men  and  women  ol  all  lands  can 
live  and  work  together  in  security,  iu  liberty, 
in  equality. 

The  test  of  these  principles  Is  not  whether 
large  and  powerful  nations  will  maintain 
the.r  strength  but  whether  they  will  help 
small  and  weak  nations  to  achieve  their 
rightful  place  The  American  Palestine  Com- 
nuttee  could  help  prep&re  for  that  day.  as 
many  other  groups  art  already  doing  fcr 
other  lands,  by  creating  a  commission  to 
chart  the  course  of  progress  and  of  Justice 
fcr  the  Jewish  people  iri  the  land  that  was 
promised  long  ago 

In  its  truest  sense,  the  homeland  is  des- 
tined to  Ijecome  a  great  new  arsenal  of  dem- 
ocratic faith  I  look  forv.ard  to  the  day  wheji 
a  Jewish  Commonwealth  ef  Palestine,  com- 
bining the  spiritual  values  of  the  East  with 
the  progressive  ideais  of  the  Vfe-^t.  will  link 
the  two  together  in  a  world  fellowship  of 
I'  edom. 


Fr^r^^'"^  Trr-fle  .^rreemrr!  'v>  ith  Mexico 
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OF   KANSAS 

IN   TH^  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  26.  1942 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.":  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Fred  Brenckman.  Washing- 
ton representative  of  the  National 
Grange,  before  the  Committee  on  Reci- 
procity Information,  concerning  the  pro- 
posed trade  agreement  with  Mexico. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 
I  desire  to  say  that  I  endorse  the  position 
taken  by  the  National  Grange  and  other 
farm  organizations  in  opposition  to  the 
general  policy  as  to  farm  products  which 
is  being  followed  in  writing  the  foreign 
tiade  agreements.  The  general  policy 
seems  to  be  to  "sell  the  American  farmer 
down  the  river"  in  the  name  of  reci- 
procity. I  understand  the  proposed 
Mexican  agreement  is  being  made  in  the 
interest  of  hemispheric  solidarity  in  con- 
nection with  the  war;  but  I  al.-io  under- 
stand the  trade  agreement  itself  is  in- 
tended to  be  permanent. 

One  would  naturally  suppose,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  Nation  would  have 
learned,  from  the  experiences  of  the  past 
few  months,  how  costly  it  is  to  place  de- 
pendence upon  others  for  certain  vital 
necessities  in  our  domestic  life.  It  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  sound  policy  to  en- 
courage the  continued  production  of 
foodstuffs  by  the  American  farmer  rather 
than  to  pursue  a  policy  that  will  make 
us  dependent  upon  farmers  of  other  na- 
tions for  our  own  food  supplies.  I  send 
the  statement  to  the  desk  for  printing 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  trade  agreements  program  was  formu- 
lated as  a  peacetime  procedure  to  bring 
about  general  tariff  revision.  We  hold  that 
it  is  not  adapted  to  wartime  conditions 
It  is  unnecessary  to  take  the  time  of  this 
body  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  disturbed 
condition  of  world  commerce.  Different  com- 
modities are  moving  in  different  directions 
in  different  amounts  than  during  normal  or 
peacetime  periods.  Tlie  movement  of  com- 
merce between  nations  during  the  war  Is  not 
closely  related  to  tariffs  t  other  ordinary 
factors  usually  effective  during  peacetime  In 
counectlon  with  supervision,  regulation,  or 
control  of  foreign  trade 

Furthermore,  currency  values  are  dis- 
turbed, especially  the  ratio  between  the 
American  dollar  and  the  currencies  of  foreign 
countries  This  again  indicates  the  fact  that 
we  are  passing  through  a  period  so  abnormal 
that  It  Is  clearly  not  the  time  to  engage  in 
negotiations  such  as  that  contemplated  un- 
der the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Not  only  is  the  movement  of  commerce  dis- 
turbed and  confused  and  currency  values 
out  of  line  with  normal  conditions,  but  price 
levels  of  all  commodities.  Including  farm 
products,  are  confused  and  do  not  follow 
normal  price  trends. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  it  seems  t<^  'h*^ 
National  Grange  that  the  present  is  not   ■.i.'r 
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time  to  en^a^e  In  shifting  and  chanjjlns 
rates  of  duty  and  making  other  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  commodity  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 

As  already  noted,  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agieements  Act  was  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  reviewii-.g  the  normal  peacetime  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  each  of  the 
Important  foreign  nations.  It  was  thought 
by  some  that  under  this  method  of  procedure 
Indivfdual  rates  of  duty  could  be  reviewed 
free  from  the  confusion  in  Congress  when 
rates  of  duty  are  established  on  literally 
thousands  of  different  commodities.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  perfecty  obvious  that  ad- 
justments made  during  a  period  of  war  such 
as  the  present  cannot  be  representative  of 
the  needs  during  normal  times.  We,  there- 
fore, protest  agiiinst  taking  advantage  of  a 
peacetime  legis!fltive  act  to  shift  and  change 
trade  relationships  during  the  present  period 
of  confusion  and  World  War. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States  and 
others  grouped  together  under  the  general 
head  of  the  United  Nations  are  prepared  to 
purchase  and  make  use  of  literally  every  com- 
modity picduced  or  available  in  Mexico. 
There  Is  no  possible  Justification  for  shift- 
ing, changing,  reducing,  or  even  increasing 
rates  of  duty  or  changing  other  rules  under 
the  present   circumstances. 

A     LOPSinED    AGREEMENT 

The  United  States  is  at  the  present  time 
not  engngcd  in  a  campaign  to  Increase  ex- 
ports to  Mexico  cr  any  ether  foreign  country, 
or  to  improve  trade  relations  In  order  to 
stimulate  the  volume  of  foreign  trade  The 
truth  1?  tl.e  United  States  cannot  supply  the 
requirements  of  Mexico  and  other  Latin- 
American  countries  in  the  case  of  mc6t  items 
which  ordinal  lly  enter  into  foreign  trade 
because,  as  is  well  known,  we  cannot  even 
supply  domestic  requirements.  Recent  esti- 
mates Indicate  that  if  the  national  income 
during  1942  should  reach  approximately 
♦  120.OCO.000.000  one-half  of  this,  or  $60,000,- 
000,000,  v.iU  represent  expenditures  of  the 
National  Government  cf  the  United  States, 
leaving  only  one-half  of  the  usual  total  sup- 
ply of  all  ccmmcdities  available  for  private 
or  individual  consumption  cr  use. 

Tlie  problem  confronting  Mexico  from  the 
standpoint  of  getting  products  desired  from 
the  United  States  Is  not  closely  related  to 
the  problem  of  customs  duties. 

In  making  this  pretest  the  National  Grange 
Is  fully  aware  that  the  administration  proba- 
bly has  already  decided  upon  some  changes 
Which  so-called  low-tariff  or  free-trade  ad- 
vocates desire  to  put  into  effect,  and  are  will- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  wartime  conditions 
to  bring  this  al?cut.  Nonetheless,  we  feel 
that  this  oral  protest  should  be  made  at  this 
time,  and,  specifically,  we  feel  that  provision 
Bhculd  be  included  In  the  trade  agreement 
negotiated  providing  for  Its  automatic  can- 
celation, effective  3  or  6  months  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  In  other  words,  if 
the  administration  does  have  some  special 
features  with  which  It  desires  to  experiment 
during  the  war  period,  let  American  agricul- 
ture be  protected  by  Including  In  the  trade 
agreement  prevision  for  the  automatic  ter- 
mination of  these  wartime  changes  when 
peace  happily  returns  to  the  world. 

If.  however,  the  State  Department  Is  un- 
willing to  provide  for  an  automatic  termina- 
tion of  special  arrangements  which  are  now 
negotiated,  then  our  second  request  would  be 
that  specific  provision  be  made  for  cancel- 
ation of  the  terms  of  any  agreement  entered 
into  after  6  months'  notice  publicly  given 
by  either  of  the  contracting  parties.  What 
we  are  anxious  to  provide  is  an  escape  clause 
which  will  make  it  possible,  without  the 
stirring  up  of  br.d  feelings,  to  terminate  pro- 
visions rushed  into  in  the  midst  of  war  dur- 
ing a  pericd  of  confusion  of  commerce,  cur- 
rency values,  and  prices. 


TO  TH'-'   «■'  'X-'M^'-:-:-  t\  \' 

It  does  not  seem  that  It  would  be  desirable 
to  take  the  time  of  the  committee  to  list  in 
detail  the  tremendous  number  of  different; 
items  upon  which  It  is  proposed  that  th« 
rate  cf  duty  shall  be  reduced.  Dcubtless  In- 
dividual American  producers  will  undertake, 
so  far  as  they  deem  it  worth  while,  to  pretest 
against  individual  concessions  where  very 
definite  injury  will  result  to  American  agri- 
culture, industry,  labor,  or  other  groups.  We 
do  desire,  however,  to  call  attention  to  a  few 
individual  Items  merely  to  Illustrate  the 
problem  which  we  believe  to  be  Involvtd: 

(a)  We  note  that  it  Is  proposed  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  duty  on  "Juices  of  lemons,  limes, 
oranges,  and  other  citrus  fruits,  unfit  for 
beverage  purposes."  It  would  appear  that 
Cal.fornla,  Texas,  Florida,  aiid  other  States 
along  the  southern  border  should  be  able  to 
provide  the  domestic  requirements  cf  this 
country,  and  certainly  should  be  provided 
with  a  reasonable  protection  against  the  Im- 
portation of  directly  competitive  products 
coming  from  people  with  a  lower  standard  of 
living  and  lower  costs  of  production. 

REDUCING  DtJTY  ON   CATTLE 

(b)  Perhaps  of  vastly  greater  importance 
is  tlie  proposal  to  reduce  the  rate  ol  duty  on 
different  groups  of  cattle,  those  weighing  less 
than  200  pounds,  those  weighing  200  to  700 
pounds,  and  those  weighing  700  pounds  or 
more.  This  subject  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
viewed, especially  in  connection  with  the 
trade  agreement  with  Canada 

At  that  time  It  was  pointed  cut  that  the 
trade  agreement  with  Canada  was  definitely 
and  directly  discriminatory  against  Mexico  in 
that  special  concessions  were  made  to  Canada 
in  the  light-  and  heavy-weight  groups  when 
the  record  showed  very  clearly  that  prac- 
tically none  of  these  were  brought  In  from 
Mexico.  On  the  other  hand,  the  middle- 
weight group  was  retained  at  the  full  rate  of 
duty  since  relatively  few  of  these  came  from 
Canada  and  very  considerable  numbers  came 
from  Mexico.  At  that  time  we  protested 
vigorously  against  the  lowering  of  the  rate 
of  duty  to  l|i  cents  per  pound.  We  now 
protest  against  continuing  that  policy  by 
making  similar  concessions  to  Mexico  for  the 
middle-weight  group,  those  betweeii  200 
and  700  pounds 

(c)  There  are  many  other  Items  to  which 
reference  might  very  well  be  made.  Ordinary 
cotton  Euch  as  Is  grown  in  most  parts  of  the 
South  is  already  on  the  free  list,  but  we  note 
that  the  duty  on  long-staple  cotton  was  re- 
duced 50  percent  in  the  agreement  signed 
with  Peru  10  days  ago  This  reduction  un- 
doubtedly applies  equally  to  any  long-staple 
cotton   which   may  be  produced   in   Mexico. 

On  this  general  subject  of  concessions,  it 
seems  hardly  worth  while  for  us  to  elaborate 
in  detail  on  other  items,  except  perhaps  to 
call  attention  to  the  long  list  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  listed  for  duty  reductions.  The 
duty  has  already  been  reduced  on  some  cf 
these.  However,  now  the  list  is  extended  to 
include  most  of  the  more  important  winter 
vegetables.  We  can  do  no  more  than  hope 
that  the  representatives  of  farmers  in  southern 
California.  Texas,  Florida,  and  other  Gulf 
States  will  feel  that  it  is  worth  while  to  pro- 
test, even  though  they  may  realize  that  pro- 
tests in  all  probability  will  be  of  no  avail  as 
long  as  a  determined  program  cf  50  percent 
reductions  is  being  carried  out. 

UNCLE  SAM  GETS  NO  CONCESSIONS 

This  oral  statement,  however  brief,  would 
be  incomplete  without  passing  reference  to 
the  other  side  cf  the  tariff  concession  pro- 
gram. It  is  to  be  presumed  that  nice  gestures 
will  be  made  in  which  Mexico  will  appear  to 
reduce  rates  of  duty  on  the  products  shipped 
into  Mexico  from  this  country.  Agriculture 
does  not  anticipate  any  concessions  by  Mexico 
which  will  have  any  substantial  value  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  In  other  words,  we 
know  of  no  concession  which  the  Gcvernment 
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of  Mexico  can  or  will  make  which  will  result 
in  any  impoitant  increase  in  the  market  for 
surplus  farm  products  of  the  United  States. 
This  applies  equally  to  such  surplus  products 
as  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  fruits,  ver.etables.  and 
livestock  products  Obviously,  w  can  ral5« 
no  protest  If  some  friendly  gesture  is  included, 
even  though  convinced  from  our  study  tliat 
no  concession  likely  to  be  made  could  bo 
listed  as  resulting  in  any  benefit  to  our  pro- 
ducers. 

In  all  probability  such  concessions  as  ar« 
made  will  refer  to  industrial  products  Thus 
far  a  review  of  all  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  negotiated  In  years  pest  has  not 
disclosed  any  measurable  useful  benefits  to 
American  Industry  In  principle,  it  is  ar'jued 
that  Industry  should  benefit  from  such  con- 
cessions and  that  these  benefits  should  in 
turn  benefit  labor,  which  in  turn  should 
benefit  agriculture.  Exhaustive  studies,  how- 
ever, fall  to  disclose  any  measurable  benefits 
accruing  to  the  United  States  since  the  very 
beginning  of  the  program  In  1934 

In  g«'nera!,  the  concessions  made  by  other 
countries  have  been  on  commodities  which 
they  themselves  desired  to  import  in  greater 
quantity,  such  as  machine  tools  and  manu- 
facturing machinery.  In  turn,  having  re- 
duced the  duty  and  encouraged  the  Importa- 
tion of  that  type  of  product,  they  have 
promptly,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  financ- 
ing from  the  United  States,  begun  the  manu- 
facture of  competitive  products  for  their  own 
us?.  Thus  there  resulted  a  curtailment  of 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  very 
countries  In  question. 

It  would  not  be  reasonable  for  us  to  pro- 
test against  such  a  policy  on  their  p.irt  It 
Is  perfectly  proper  for  them  to  lower  their 
rates  of  duty  on  such  InduBtrlal  products, 
encourige  the  importation  of  the  same,  seek 
the  assistance  of  outside  capital,  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  competitive  products,  and 
not  only  supply  their  own  rrquirements  but 
in  some  cases  even  produce  for  export  The 
only  point  we  make  Is  that  these  much- 
praised  concessions  contribute  little  or  no 
measurable  benefit  to  American  Industry, 
labor,  and  agriculture,  and,  In  fact.  In  the 
long  run  result  in  the  loss  of  export  markets 
for  the  products  of  this  country. 

DEVJOrS    METHODS    EMPLOYED 

We  have  noted  with  disapproval  what  have 
seemed  to  be  a  number  of  devious  methods 
to  make  concessions  to  the  United  States  In 
these  trade  agreements  of  relatively  slight 
value  to  us  To  illustrate  this,  reference 
might  be  miide  to  provisions  in  the  agreement 
with  Argentina  specifying  that  concessions 
made  by  the  Argentine  Government  shall  not 
become  effective  until  some  future  uncertain 
date,  while  concessions  made  by  the  United 
States  become  Immediately  effective  upon 
the  signing  of  the  agreement.  Our  only 
thought  here  is  that,  insofar  as  thcfte  trade 
agreements  are  negotiated,  there  should  be  a 
real  meaning  attached  to  the  word  reci- 
prcKity,  The  concessions  made  by  the  United 
States  should  be  offset  and  directly  equiva- 
lent in  the  concessions  made  by  the  country 
with  which  the  agreement  is  concluded. 
Over  and  over  again  we  have  protested 
against  the  extension  of  thete  to  all  other 
countries  without  securing  equivalent  con- 
cessions from  them  In  return 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  register  a  general 
and  emphatic  protest  on  behalf  cf  the  Na- 
tional Grange  against  the  negotiation  cf  any 
further  reciprocal  trade  agreemenU-  with 
other  nations  under  the  disturbed  and  ab- 
normal conditions  which  exist  today. 

We  realize  the  ImporUnce  of  taking  proper 
steps  to  promote  the  pan-American  solidarity, 
and  we  have  only  the  friendliest  feelings  for 
the  people  of  Mexico.  However,  during  th'j 
continuance  of  the  war  we  can  easily  buy 
many  of  the  things  Mexico  has  to  sell  without 
entering  into  a  trade  agreement  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  hurtful  to  the  farmers  of  the  UnltMl 
States  upon  the  return  of  peace. 
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Mr.   ROSIER.     Mr.   President, 
unanimous  consent  .o  have   printed 
thp  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  a  very  ii 
estinjf  and    instructive   address   on 
subject  Liberty  Under  God.  delivered 
my   CO"        :      ^'^  •■      •nmr   Senator 
West  \        ■  - '.     M:    KiLGCREl  at  the 
mencemf'nt  exercLses  at  St.  Mary.s 
School.  St.  Marys.  W.  Va..  May  22. 

There  ttexng  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REqoRD. 
as  follows: 

As  I  lock  over  this  class  cf  1942  I  t^el  a 
dMire  to  remlulscc,  which  Is.  as  vgu  know,  an 
indication  of  great  age  My  mind  ^oes  back 
3"*  rears  to  a  time  when  I.  too.  gradi  ated 
from  a  high  schucl  In  West  Virginia  If, ek- 
ing back  as  I  do.  there  are  a  few  thlnss  that 
tland  out  In  the  compariion  cf  tliat  tiir.c 
and  the  present  occusicn  that  I  believe  it 
natght  b«  wdl  to  discuss 

In  the  first  place,  although  the  high  sdhool 
from  which  I  graduated  was  in  a  large  (  cm 
munlty.  there  were  only  14  members  ir  the 
graduating  clas*.  and  when  I  compare  that 
number  with  the  number  in  this  class  i  be- 
comes very  plain  that  vastly  more  y  ;ung 
pe<  pie  arc  now  getting  the  acivantage  ol  a 
high-school  education  than  was  the  caje  in 
my  youth 

In  1910  there  were  many  counties  itJ  the 
Slate  of  West  Virginia  In  which  there  waj  not 
a  single  high  school      As  a  matter  uf  fat  t.  it 
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was  necessary  for  West  Virginia  Universi 
main'aln  two  preparatory  schools,  or. 
Key?«>r  and  one  at  Montgomery,  to  enabli  the 
Truth  of  the  State  to  qualify  for  entur.ce 
to  the  university.  In  addition  to  this.  1  here 
wr«»re  six  normal  schools  or  teachers"  trai  iirg 
schools,  which  gave  hl?h-school  cuijr.^j 
ccupled  with  2  years  of  sccciaLzed  tral 
for  teschT?  for  the  State's  schools 

Today  there' Is  not  a  county  in  the  £ 
of  West  Vi.-^lnla  that  dec?  not  have  at  east 
one  flrst-ctass  high  school  Most  of  t  aem 
hare  several,  and  I  t)elieve  that  the  smallest 
class  In  any  high  school  m  the  State  of  We=t 
Virginia  this  year  will  equal  in  number 
graduating  cla-^s  to  which  I  belonped 

All  this  in  32  years  shews  the  tremen 
strides  that  education  has  made  in  the  S 
cf  West  Virginia  and,  in  fact,  m  the  e 
Nation, 

I  also   remr-mber   that   the   year   1910 
the  perxd  when  this  country  was  at  p?ace 
with    the   world      In    fact,    the   whole   w^rld 
was    at    peace      No    Amercan    at    that 
I  resee  a  war;   In  fact,  with  our  ufcual 

<  ;  -:n   we   believed   no   war  could    tcuch 

us.   but   in    Uiat    brief  span    of  32   years 
have  undergone  the  first  World  Wa'r.  w  uch 
was  the  most  gigantic  up  to  its  time,  and 
now  r-.ght  in  the  middle  cf  a  war  so  vast 
It  makes  the  first  World  War  seem  like  ch 
p!ay      Yet  up  to  December  7.  last  year,  niany 
of  our  people  refused  to  believe  we  coul4  be 
attacked 

It  la  a  great  honor  to  be  permitted  to 
dress  a  grcup  of  the  youth  cf  our  great  8 
en  an  occasion  such  as  this,  but  that  R^eat 
hcnor  also  carries  a  heavy  rfsponsib'.'.itv  in 
that,  under  present  condiiions.  :  =  -  I 
would  say  to  you  must  be  irif^f  •  i  :y 
Weighed      I  might,  of  comae,  .-p.-    .<   -.     [,  ju 
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upon  the  normal  lines  laid  down  by  long 
practice,  avoiding  all  painful  implications, 
and  stres-iing  to  you  yot.;r  opportunities,  and 
your  good  fortune  in  having  progressed  so  far 
upon  your  education.  Hut  this  I  feel  would 
be  unfair  both  to  you  and  to  me.  and  it  would 
be  highly  unfa'r  to  our  coiuitry 

The  education  which  ycu  have  enjoyed  is 
the  basic  foundation  stone  of  what  we  call 
the  democratic  way  of  ll'e.  In  nations  other- 
wise k-overned  do  you  suppose  you  would  have 
ti;e  opportunity  for  such  an  education?  If 
ycu  were  in  Germ.any  you  would  be  taught 
that  all  others  are  fools  and  dolts,  or  aggres- 
sors, inciipable  of  being  triisted;  that  your 
Nation  only,  apart  from  all  others,  was  fit 
to  rule  the  world;  that  your  ruler  was  the 
only  fit  person  to  rule;  that  your  race  was 
the  only  race  fit  to  live  in  freedom:  yet  you 
would  not  be  told  that  you  were  not  living 
in  freedom  and  strange  to  say  your  teachers 
wcu'd  net  dare  tell  ycu  that  you.  the  so- 
called  ruling  race,  were  not  even  permitted 
to  rule  yourself.  You  would  be  indoctri- 
nated and  regimented  to  such  an  extent  that 
your  m.nd  wru'd  become  wa'ped  Every  text- 
book you  studied  and  every  word  your  teach- 
ers uttered  would,  of  necessity,  be  subject, 
before  utterance  or  printing,  to  the  approval 
cf  the  most  high  And  they  call  that  educa- 
tion in  countries  of  that  nature. 

At  '.le  present  time,  the  United  States  is 
embroiled  in  a  war.  the  losing  of  which  would 
irajjose  upon  you  that  system  In  Its  most 
drastic  form  except  for  the  fact  that  ycu 
would  not  even  be  afforded  an  education 

This  conflict  amounts  to  a  life  and  death 
strugi;le  between  freedom  and  enslavement; 
hetween  liberty  cf  thought  and  action  as 
against  strict  regimentation.  Recently  there 
has  been  much  comment  in  the  newspapers 
relative  to  a  proper  name  for  this  war  If  I 
had  anything  to  say  concerning  its  christen- 
ing, I  would  call  It  the  "war  of  envy,"  be- 
cause envy  of  our  condition  and  desire  of  the 
European  have-nots  to  take  by  force  that 
which  we  have  received  as  a  heritage  is  the 
background  of  all  of  this. 

It  is  in  such  a  ccndlticn  that  we  come  to 
this  commencement,  and,  as  I  remember  it. 
in  1910  I  wondered,  and  wondered  for  years 
thereafter,  why  the  word  "commencement ' 
was  used.  I  knew  that  it  w.is  the  end  cf 
high  school  and  tnat  commencement  meant 
the  beginning  Gradually  I  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  word  "commencement"  sig- 
nified the  ccmmencement  or  beginning  of 
personal  responsibility  The  time  when  you. 
and  each  of  you,  as  I  did,  become  responsible 
for  your  own  advancement  in  the  world.  Up 
to  that  time,  either  our  parents  or  teachers 
had  felt  it  necessary  by  precept,  example,  and 
even  by  discipline  to  make  sure  of  our  prog- 
ress Prom  the  date  of  commencement  the 
progress  made  by  each  individual  becomes  his 
or  her  own  responsibility 

In  college,  we  either  fail,  condition,  or  pass. 
Whether  or  no^  we  study  Is  our  responsibility. 
If  we  dont  study,  we  pay  by  failure;  if  we  do 
study,  we  receive  our  re\^ard  In  advancement. 
In  life  our  reward  is  measured  by  the  amcimt 
cf  intelligent  efTort  we  put  forth.  No  person 
In  a  democracy  such  as  curs  can  hang  upon 
the  neck  of  some  other  person  and  ride  to 
success — as  we  say  In  politics,  "upon  his  coat 
tail  "  H?  may  temporarily  ride  upon  the  ef- 
fort* cf  others,  but  unless  he  Is  prepared  to 
take  care  of  his  advanced  pcslticn  in  life  he 
w;!l  not  only  fail  but  fail  disgracefully. 
Whereas  If  that  position  is  arrived  at  by  his 
own  efforts,  the  knowledge  gained  thereby 
makes  it  possible  not  only  to  hold  it  but  to 
advance  beyond  It.  So  in  this  commence- 
ment, you  should  take  stock,  each  of  you  as 
to  yourself,  realizing  the  responsibility  that 
Is  being  thrust  upon  you  and  make  sure  that 
your  acceptance  of  that  responsibility  is  com- 
plete and  so  sincere  that  you  will  not  be 
called   upon   later   to  look   back  upon  your 


lives  and  say.  "Had  I  but  known,  this  would 
not  have  happened  to  me  " 

There  is  another  responsibility  that  you. 
and  each  of  you.  must  accept  on  this,  the 
beginning  of  your  careers  That  responsi- 
bility is  really  an  understanding  of  one  fact. 
That  fact  is  this:  Educutlcn  without  hard 
work  means  failure.  Education  plus  Intelli- 
gent work  means  success.  The  world  is  full  of 
young  men  and  young  women  who.  thrcujh 
the  earnest  endeavor  of  their  parents,  have 
completed  an  education  with  the  miscon- 
ceived idea  tliat  with  an  education  they 
could  live,  as  Is  sometimes  expressed,  without 
working.  This  one  fact  was  the  cause  of 
their  failure  in  life,  and  unfortunately  the 
basic  cause  grows  and  grows  upon  them  un- 
til it  becomes  the  guiding  light  of  their 
destiny  They  spend  their  entire  time  seek- 
ing something,  as  they  sometimes  say, 
adapted  to  their  station  in  life;  something 
fitting  to  the  dignity  attained  by  them  upon 
the  acquisition  of  an  education.  This  is 
merely  an  alibi  to  cover  up  laziness  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  with  their  education 
they  did  not  acquire  the  desire  to  put*  forth 
sustained  effort  other  than  to  learn  the  les- 
sons laid  down  for  them  by  their  teachers. 

The  largest  percentage  of  our  population 
would,  if  not  properly  trained,  rather  rest 
than  work  It  's  natural  to  desire  to  be  un- 
tramm.eled.  for  regular  work  often  hampers 
opportunities  for  carefree  pleasure 

So  it  is.  therefore,  necer&ary  for  us  to  learn 
to  like  work;  to  desire  to  do  things  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  accomplishment.  This  is, 
in  most  cases,  an  acquired  trait,  but  it  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  education  of  eve-y 
young  man  and  young  woman  Once  this  de- 
sire cf  accomplishment  has  been  inbred  into 
a  person,  success  In  endeavor  is  assured. 

I  have  this  frequently  impressed  upon  me 
when  meeting  people  that  I  knew  years  aco 
who  have  attained  success  in  life  far  above 
the  success  that  would  have  been  prophesied 
for  them  in  their  youth.  In  each  case  I  find 
them  wrapped  up  and  engrossed  in  some  Job 
they  are  doing,  enjoying  the  Job.  not  for  the 
salary,  not  for  any  personal  profit,  but  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  they  are  accomplishing 
something. 

I  recently  visited  and  spent  3  hours  with 
a  young  man  from  this  State.  I  say  "j'cung 
man,"  because  he  is  somewhat  ycunger  than 
I.  He  was  a  high-school  graduate,  and  from 
there  finished  4  years  in  college  He  started 
out  witli  a  big  oil  company,  in  the  cnpacity 
of  a  learner.  By  this  I  mean  that  he  an- 
nounced to  that  company  he  expected  to  rise, 
and  accepted  common  labor  in  order  that  he 
might  learn  their  processes.  He  is  nnw  presi- 
dent of  one  of  their  subsidiary  companies  and 
proudly  exhibited  two  plants  that  were  the 
only  ones  of  their  kind  on  the  North  American 
continent.  He  did  not  own  those  plants. 
He  merely  managed  them,  but  to  him  they 
were  his  children,  the  product  of  his  work 
and  his  thinking.  This  attitude  is  what  has 
built  America— the  early  pioneer  on  his  farm 
seeking  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  make  of  it  a  secure  home,  havuig 
made  it  a  secure  home,  desiring  then  to  im- 
prove transportation,  contributirg  to  schools, 
becoming  Interested  In  government  but  work- 
ing all  the  time,  seeking  the  best  for  himself, 
for  his  family,  and  for  the  future.  This  is 
the  true  spirit  of  America:  this  is  the  heri- 
tage of  every  American  citizen:  the  heritage 
that  w;e  are  now  engaged  in  such  a  struggle 
to  defend. 

Let  me  urge  upon  you,  and  each  of  you,  to 
look  upon  this  occasion  in  its  proper  light. 
Do  not  let  the  fact  that  you  have  acquired 
this  much  education  cause  ycu  to  rest  upwn 
your  oars  and  expect  the  security  of  some 
little  Job,  The  tendency  of  the  people  to 
accept  a  secure  position  and  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  cpportunitlrs  of  life.  I  have 
always  lelt.  was  best  expressed  by  a  story  once 
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told  me  with  reference  to  an  elderly  Jew  in 
New  York,  He  had  come  to  this  country  from 
Russia  in  very  poor  health,  and  his  friends 
In  the  Jewish  quarter  desiring  to  help  him. 
his  young  wife  and  baby,  knowing  his  con- 
dition of  health,  secured  for  him  a  Job  as 
sexton  in  the  synagogue  After  taking  over 
the  position  he  however  discovered  that  it 
was  necessary  that  he  keep  certain  records, 
but  unfortunately  In  Russia  at  tliat  time  it 
was  hard  to  get  an  education  and  he  had 
never  learned  to  read  and  write  He  there- 
fore had  to  give  up  the  Job.  The  same 
friends  loaned  him  money  to  buy  a  tray  of 
shoe  strings  and  suspenders  winch  he  sold 
around  on  the  sidewalks  ir  New  York  He 
progressed  from  tray  to  puslicart,  and  from  a 
pushcart  to  a  store,  from  one  store  to  several 
stores  and,  finally,  became  one  of  the  largest 
real  estate  owners  in  the  Jewish  quarter 
Desiring  to  pu.chare  a  building  requiring 
mere  capital  than  the  bank,  which  he  had 
always  done  business  with,  could  lend  him, 
he  went  to  the  biggest  bank  in  New  York, 
told  them  of  his  property  holdings  and  asked 
them  to  lend  him  the  money  After  careful 
investigation  one  of  the  officials  of  the  fcank 
called  him  in.  handed  him  a  huge  trust  deed 
and  a  note  and  suggested  that  he  sign  it 
and  the  money  would  be  forthcoming.  He 
told  the  banker  he  would  rather  take  the 
deed  home  r.nd  let  his  son  go  over  It  The 
banker  told  him  he  had  his  lawyer  with  him 
and  could  see  no  reason  for  the  delay  He 
fin.-.'ly,  in  a  very  embarrassed  way.  admitted 
that  he  could  not  sign  his  name.  The  bank 
cfiici.ll  to  whom  he  was  talking  looked  at  him 
amazed.  Said  he,  "Ycu  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  hav3  amassed  all  of  this  property  and 
cannot  even  sign  ycur  name?  V/hat  would 
ycu  have  done  if  ycu  could  read  and  write?" 
To  which  the  Jew  naively  replied.  "1  would 
have  t>een  the  sexton  in  the  synagogtie."  Let 
me  urge  upon  you  this  little  hL~nicly  stcry. 
Always  keep  It  in  your  mind,  so  that  you  w,ll 
not  always  he  satisfied  with  the  acquisition 
of  some  education  in  the  securing  of  a  Job 
on  which  ycu  can  live. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  also  that  we  take 
this  view  of  commencement  In  the  light  of 
present  conditions.  The  course  of  world 
events  Is  now  at  a  crossroads-  -one  fork  leads 
to  the  dark  a^es.  to  conditions  far  worse  than 
the  feudalism  that  once  flourishc.i  in  Europe. 
On  that  road,  the  gate  is  marked  "failure" 
and  the  motto  of  the  gateman  is  "too  little, 
too  late."  If  this  Nation  and  its  allies  pass 
through  that  gate,  and  lose  this  war.  then, 
indeed,  this  commencement   Is  war-ted 

The  other  fork  of  that  road  leatls  to  a 
greater  freedom,  to  advanced  civilization 
upon  more  democratic  lines,  and  the  gate 
to  that  road  is  marked  "victory."  the  motto 
of  that  gateman  is  "sacrifice  to  win  "  V/e 
will  all  be  called  upon,  if  we  would  travel 
that  road,  to  sacrifice  many  of  thrsc  pleas- 
ures we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past;  to  pay 
taxes;  to  curtail  luxuries,  even  to  curtail 
things  we  consider  necessities,  in  o'der  that 
we  may  have  enouch  to  prosecute  the  present 
v.ar  to  a  successful  termination  Tiat  sacri- 
fice is  the  beginning  of  your  personal  re- 
sponsibility. If  we  would  have  unity,  we 
must  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  willingly, 
looking  for  our  reward  to  the  future  when 
we  will  have  wiped  out  these  darkening  in- 
fluences that  would  benight  the  world  We 
must  also  at  the  same  time  accept  in  the 
program  of  our  defence  such  duties  as  may 
fall  to  our  lot.  Those  duties  will  fall  to  you 
and  to  each  cf  you. 

For  some  of  you  it  may  become  necessary, 
before  this  Is  over,  to  feive  your  services  to 
your  country  in  the  armed  forces.  Others 
will  serve  at  home,  but  each  of  ycu  before 
bcin  called  for  any  service  and  during  the 
time  of  such  service  must  strive  for  ad- 
vancement in  knowledge,  in  skill,  and  in 
technique. 
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If  you  go  to  college,  even  though  ycu  may 
only  be  able  to  get  In  2  years'  college  wcrk 
and  ycu  realize  you  may  be  called  to  the 
colors  at  the  end  of  that  time  or  during  that 
time,  you  should  not.  for  that  reason,  aban- 
don your  education,  but  strive  to  get  all  the 
education  \ou  ca  i.  making  the  most  of  every 
minute,  because  by  so  doing  you  can  belter 
serve  both  youiself  and  your  country. 

Having  d.srussed  the  unpleasant  part  of 
the  present  picture  that  you  face,  let  us  now 
turn  to.tlie  more  pleasant  part — to  the  part 
that  holds  somethlnc  m  store  for  you. 

War  IS  a  most  unfortunate  thing:  it  is  de- 
structive, both  of  life  and  property,  but,  like 
all  black  clouds,  it  has  a  little  silver  lining. 
It  is  also  n  cause  for  accomplishment,  usually 
in  the  fields  of  science.  Great  strides  for 
Instance,  in  surgery,  have  been  made  in  every 
war.  Great  steps  forward,  mechanically,  have 
also  been  made.  This  war  already  has  pro- 
duced m3chunical  inventions  not  even 
dreamed  of  before  its  outbreak — mechanical 
inventions  that  will  make  for  a  large,  a  fuller 
life,  if  given  proper  expansion  and  their  place 
in  a  peaceful  life.  Now,  most  of  these  inven- 
tions are  us?d  to  take  life,  or  to  make  it  moie 
unt>earable  Great  portions  then  can  be  Just 
ns  easily  turned  to  make  for  a  fuller  and 
happier  life  when  peace  has  become  an 
accomplished  fact. 

You.  and  each  of  you,  will  have  your  oppor- 
tunity in  this  new  age  following  war,  if 
success  meets  our  arms  and  we  do  not  fool- 
ishly throw  away  our  heritage.  Be  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  that  School  yourself 
to  accept  new  ideas,  to  work  hard  for  new 
accomplishments,  to  adapt  yourself  ud  a  more 
scientific  age — an  age  even  more  mechanical 
in  perfection  than  that  Just  preceding  tlie 
World  War 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  is  no  future, 
no  hope  of  great  advancement  for  anybody 
or  any  one  person  I  expect  that  in  the 
earliest  days,  when  an  oxcart  was  used,  people 
thought  the  world  had  reached  its  millen- 
nium of  transportation .  These  thoughts  are 
always  expressed.  It  is  the  people  who  think 
that  everything  must  run  Just  as  it  always 
has  run.  that  things  must  be  done  Just  as 
they  have  always  been  done,  that  refuse  to 
put  forth  the  extra  effort  to  learn  new  ways 
and  accomplishments  t^at  fall  to  get  the 
most  out  oi  life.  Do  not  permit  yourself  to 
be  brought  into  this  group  Always  look 
forward,  never  backward  Be  always  willing 
to  accept  new  ideas,  not  to  accept  them  as 
they  arc  handed  to  you  but  to  work  for  their 
accomplishment  By  doing  this  you  will 
truly  make  the  most  cut  of  a  life  to  come. 

Let  me  crution  you  p.Iso.  when  this  war  is 
over,  do  not  permit  yourself  to  be  led  astray 
with  fa'se  ideas  such  as  have  always  teen 
preached— that  there  will  never  t>e  another 
war.  Insiirt.  when  you  attain  your  voting  age. 
that  this  country  never  permit  Itself  to  fall 
into  the  condition  it  did  after  the  last  great 
cataclysm.  Do  not  permit  any  person  to 
persuade  ycu  that  universal  peace  can  be  at- 
tained by  brea'Mng  down  all  defense  to  ag- 
gression, that  peace  can  be  accomplished  In 
this  world  by  sinking  battleships  and  the  re- 
fusing to  maintain  an  adequate  army.  That 
is  as  foolish  as  trying  to  per."=uade  the  people 
of  any  town  that  the  best  way  to  stop  bur- 
glary is  to  fire  the  policeman,  that  the  best 
way  to  prevent  fires  Is  to  sell  the  fire  engine 
and  discharge  the  firemen. 

In  closingrwe  can  sum  up  the  present  sit- 
uation In  the  fol'cwing  brief  quotation  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  a  recent 
date: 

'We  have  a  war  to  fight.  Our  first,  our 
only  task,  is  to  win  it.  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  in  winning,  we  shall  not  only  save  all 
that  we  once  had,  but  we  can  open  the  way 
to  a  future  so  bright  that  all  Industry  must 
speak  if  we  are  to  grasp  what  it  means  to 
each  of  us. 


"To  talk  of  lowered  standards  of  living 
after  the  war  is  to  deny  American  ideals  and 
ambitions,  to  doubt  American  invcnticn  and 
ingenuity. 

"To  let  Americans  believe  that  they  will  be 
lowered  is  to  pv-rmit  them  to  Use  faith  in 
American  industry  which  created  the  highest 
standaids  In  the  world  and  which  alone  can 
maintain  and  improve  them  still  further 
when  peace  com.es. ' 

Let  me  also  cdmonlsh  you  that  In  lime  of 
great  national  emergency  we  always  face  the 
danger  of  being  led  astray  by  opportunists, 
preaching  to  us  new  ways  of  government  in 
order  that  they  may  perst  nally  profit  by 
deluding  our  people  into  believing  that  some 
nev  way  is  tetter  than  the  one  under  v/hich 
we  now  live.  Cur  Government  for  the  tafety 
of  Its  people  has  lieen  divided  Into  three  dis- 
tinct groups:  The  legislative,  the  executive, 
and  the  Judicial  These  act  a.s  balance 
wheels— cne  against  the  other— to  protect 
the  rights  cf  the  Individual  citlr?n  from  gov- 
ernmental aggression. 

In  time  of  great  danger  naturally  the 
Executive  must  be  given  more  authcrlty  than 
is  norm.ally  necessary.  The  legislative  branc'i 
can  only  appropriate  money,  raise  mmev 
through  taxation,  and  lay  down  general  ruirs 
under  which  the  Executive  shall  operate. 
This  In  Itself  tends  to  bring  criticism  on  the 
legislative  branch,  and  In  times  past  after 
the  emergency  Is  over  the  three  branches 
resume  their  normal  balance.  That  Is  the 
only  way  in  which  a  free  democracy  can  be 
run. 

Let  us  all  see  to  it  that  no  amount  of  propa- 
ganda can  steer  the  course  of  government 
away  from  the  principles  under  which  it  has 
functioned  since  the  foundation  of  tbla 
Republic 

I'he  thought  of  war  predominates  In  all 
minds  today  There  can  Ije  no  question  of 
our  national  xinlty  In  this  conflict  Our 
fight  is  to  preserve  civilization  as  we  recog- 
nize it;  to  banish  barbarism  and  maintain  our 
freedoms  as  established  by  our  forefathers. 
May  you  in  assuming  your  t  ks  ol  life  keep 
uppermost  In  ycur  thoughts  that  ycur  great- 
est endeavor  shall  be  the  lull  preservation  of, 
Es  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  said, 
"Liberty  under  God." 


lie's:  Cnnjf-i'iinion  B  real-.!  a -it  ot  .St,  G-'ori;? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBCRT  F.WAGNER 

or   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  Muy  26.  1942 

Mr.  WAGxVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  m 
the  Appendix  an  eloquent  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  Honorable  James  .A  F  iey 
at  the  fourth  annual  holy  c<  ii.i;:  .:  h  n 
breakfast  of  the  St.  G?orge  A.ssociation. 
United  States  post  office,  held  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  City,  on  May 
24. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R^ccrd, 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  your 
guest  again  at  this  communion  breakfast  of 
the  St.  George  Association.  In  these  chaotic 
times,  events  grounded   In   rellgictis   beliefs 
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•nd  In  commemoration  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Sr.n  of  Peace  dramatize  the  hop<  of  our 
citizenry  that  the  day  may  come  wh^n  con- 
flicts between  nations  will  be  a  me 

When  I  was  with  you  last  year  we 
hopeful  we  could  st>>y  out  of  war. 
bopes    were    in    vain      Since    that    t 
were  horrified  by  a  revolting  attack 
country  s  honor,  an  uncivilized  at 
cot .  us  the  lives  of  several  thuusaiid 
and   Millora.     We    trusted    people    wt 
know  now  we  had  no  right  to  trust. 
Ing  the  high  Ideals  cf  a  democratic 
we  were  plunged  Into  the  caldron  of  a 
world-wide  war  by  a  group  of  na 
upon  the  destruction  of  our  Gov 
Instltutior.s.  and  cur  leaders 

We  met  here  last  year  and  praved  f 
Our  enemies  were  meeting  at  the 
professing    also    to    be    Interested    ir 
They  were  actually   plotting  and 
lor  our  death  and  destruction      We 
tc  attain  the  ideals  of  Christ,  the  Kir. 
conspired  to  drstruy  tlit-m      In  a  w 
1b  what  this  war  has  resolved  itself  i 

As  I  see  it.  a  nation  must  t>e  ma 
three  elem.ents:  The  people,  the  gov 
•nd  Ood      This  is  the  plan  of  the  n 
wrote  the  Constitution      In  all  relat 
tween  man  and  man.  It  was  selt-€vid< 
Ood  was  intr-nded  to  have  a  part 

Government    Is   a   partnership    not 
between  public  rfflclals  and  citizens. 
relatlon.»hlp  between  public  officials, 
and  God      The  Declaration  of  I 
proclaimed  to  the  wurld  the  moral  c 
which  our  forefathers  fought      They 
In  defence  of  the  natural  nchts  whii 
given  to  all  men  by  the  Creator     Thei 
•re  the  basic  unit  of  society      Withou 
there  Is  no  Justice,  there  is  no  chari 

The  battle  In  that  case  Is  to  the 
the  powerful  the  brutal  The  right 
does  not  exl«t  Life  holds  nrthine 
Armaments,  tanks,  machine  guns,  an 
gas  shape  the  destiny  of  nations  whi 
inated  Ood  from  their  way  of  life 

It  ta  not  difficult,  even  for  a  child 
derstand  what  we  are  fighting  for 
war  We  hope  that  C»od  is  on  our  si 
of  one  thing  we  can  make  sure  We  c 
It  our  busintfs  to  be  on  Gods  sici 
helps  tht^se  who  help  themselves 

It  Is  our  business,  indlvldtially  an( : 
tlvely.  to  exert  a  complete  effort  to  v 
the   menace  that    threatens  our  civ 
and   to  see   to  It   that  a  sound  and 
peace   Is  thereafter   establli^hed      Yoi 
have  enjoyed  the  t)eneats  that  come 
men  under  a  democratic  form  of  i?ov 
We  must  hand  down  that  heritage 
generation  of  Americans  to  another 
Wise,  our  country  would  fall  apart. 
as  men  would  be  trampled  upon,  the 
ual  would  cease  to  exist,  and  a 
not   call  his  soul  his  own      In  thl« 
must  fight  net  only  to  preserve  our 
way  of  life  but  also  to  prevent  the  m 
•nd  degradation  that  will  surely 
we  lose 

The  350  000  employees  of  the  Un. 
r     •      service  knew  what  we  fight  to\ 
V  F  irthermore.  they  are  doing 

■  tmut   it      Men   from   the   Postal   SerK' 
In   the  firing   line  on   the   field   ^t   ' 
the  production  line,  and  In  the   i-  - : 
They  have  sent  their  boys  to  t; 
they   themselves  are  prevented    r-^    ;; 
arms     They  are  doing  their  full  shur ' 
Important  work   that  must   be  arccr- 
to  sustain  cur  fighting  forces  and  t< 
them  to  a.-bi>'v<»  a  complete  nr.'i   i;r« 
victory      .\-    .   ,i,ays.  the  me:-,   a:  c'.   •?. 
the    Pov;    i^fi.e    Departmenr.    in    thi 
comprise  a  living  force  and  active  ln< 
behind  the  Nation  »   r    •       f    .    -  =    - 
Comrr-irder  la  Chur.  Fi  .-..:■,  ..   I.. 
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There  Is  nothing  more  American  than  the 
Postal  Service.  It  serves  every  citizen,  young 
and  old.  rich  and  poor,  the  great  and  the 
small  It  Is  dependable.  eCQcient,  and  essen- 
tial In  the  pattern  of  life  In  Its  dominant 
philosophy  the  mall  must  go  through.  Its 
activities  are.  and  always  have  been,  operated 
by  loyal,  stalwart.  Industrious  men  and 
women. 

In  the  tradition  of  our  country,  the  mall 
cannot  be  stopped,  delayed,  or  tampered  with. 
Let  us  apply  that  principle  in  fighting  this 
war.  Let  us  be  cf  good  courage,  confident, 
determined,  and  alert.  Let  us  Impart  that 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  Po.-^tal  Service,  to  the 
American  people  In  this  cor.fiict.  With  that 
spun  of  "must  go  through"  inspiring  us,  cur 
reward  will  surely  be  a  Just  and  well-deserved 
victory. 
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IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNTIED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  26.  1942 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Leo  M.  Christensen,  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  chemurgy  project,  of  Lincoln, 
Nebr..  on  the  subject  We'll  Ride  on  Rub- 
ber From  Midwestern  Farms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Finding  an  adequate  supply  of  rubber  Is 
one  oX  the  toughest  problems  of  the  war. 
Not  only  do  we  use  _  lot  of  it — normally 
600.000  tons  of  new  rubber  per  year — but  we 
have  geared  so  much  of  our  present  economy 
to  it.  that  it  has  become  an  absolute  essen- 
tial. What  would  America  be  without  tires? 
There  are  many  who  fear  we  may  learn  that 
before  long,  because  90  percent  of  our  new 
rubber  has  come  from  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  and  what  with  the  Dutch  destroying 
the  trees  and  the  Japs  taSing  over  most  of 
the  production  area,  we  are  not  getting  any 
rubber  there  anymore  and  probably  cannot 
depend  upon  this  source  for  10  years  or  so. 
Nor  Is  there  any  place  else  In  the  world  that 
can  supply  us  anything  like  our  total  re- 
quirement at  an  earlier  date.  We  cannot 
wait  that  long  for  tires. 

It  would  be  a  gloomy  picture  Indeed,  were 
It  not  for  synthetic  rubber.  True,  we  can 
get  a  little  rubber  from  some  native  crops, 
like  guayule.  milkweed,  goldenrcd.  and  rab- 
bitbru.'^h.  Only  the  latter  exuts  in  any 
large  .amount.  If  we  could  collect  it  from 
the  plains  and  deserts  of  our  Western  States. 
we  would  have  a  total  of  300.000  tons  of  rub- 
ber, but  collection  Is  a  difficult  and  costly 
Job.  Milkweed  and  goldenrcd  may  be  Inter- 
esting In  this  emergency  but  both  need  a 
lot  of  research  before  they  can  be  used. 
c;  .  .'.e  rubber  Is  the  best  of  these  prospects 
a;.-;  7o  000  acres  cf  it  are  being  planted  now — 
all  the  good  seec  we  have  It  will  yield  as 
much  rubber  per  acre  per  year  as  have  the 
best  of  the  East  Indies  rubber  plantations, 
and  will  do  this  on  the  semi-arid  lands  of 
our  Southwestern  States.  It  seems  likely 
guayule  may  be  t  ere  to  stay,  but  It  probably 
can  never  supply  more  than  about  one-third 
of  oxir  total  requirement. 


Thus  we  are  looking  to  the  synthetics  for 
our  first  large  production  and  for  the  major 
part  of  our  permanent  supply  as  well  Syn- 
thetic rubber  was  first  made  by  eminent  Eng- 
lish Chemist  Perkin  In  1912  He  found  that 
he  could  make  rubber  from  butadiene  by  pol- 
ymerizing it  with  metallic  sodium;  hence, 
the  name  Buna— butadiene  plus  natrium. 
Finding  a  source  of  butadiene  was  the  obsta- 
cle and  finally  he  decided  upon  butyl  alcohol 
and  acetone  obtained  from  the  fermentation 
of  potatoes  by  a  process  Fembach.  of  the  Pas- 
teur Institute,  had  developed.  In  1915.  Rus- 
sian Chemist  Ostromis^^lenskl  found  a  way  to 
make  butadiene  from  ethyl  alcohol  made  from 
any  of  a  number  of  farm  crops.  Twenty  years 
later  this  research  was  put  to  commercial 
use.  firs'  In  Russia,  then  in  Germany  and 
Poland  In  the  meantime,  chemists  found 
ways  of  Improving  this  rubber  by  Inclusions 
of  some  other  compounds,  particularly  acry- 
lonitrile  (Buna  N)  or  styrene  (Buna  S).  In 
all  cases,  agricultural  ethyl  alcohol  was  the 
source  of  butadiene  and.  In  1939.  Russia  made 
100  000  tons  of  this  type  of  rubber  and  Ger- 
many produced  more  than  that. 

Five  years  alter  the  beginning  of  the  Euro- 
pean program  we  set  out  to  make  synthetic 
rubber  but  our  manufacturers  tried  to  use 
petroleum  as  the  base,  getting  the  butadiene 
from  butane  After  months  of  debate.  It  has 
now  been  learned  that  there  Is  not  nearly 
enough  butane  to  satisfy  cur  needs  and.  a 
week  or  so  ago.  the  War  Production  Board 
announced  It  would  sponsor  a  program  to 
produce  200  000  Ions  cf  synthetic,  largely  from 
ethyl  alcohol. 

What  seems  still  a  better  method  Is  now 
being  intensively  studied  by  several  private. 
State,  and  Federal  laboratories  This,  one 
involves  the  preparation  from  farm  crops  of 
butyleno  glycol  which  can  then  be  dehy- 
drated to  butadiene.  The  yield  of  the  dlene 
L  10  to  12  pounds  per  bushel  of  corn,  a^  com- 
pared to  5  to  6  when  the  alcohol  method 
Is  used,  but  the  method  needs  further  re- 
search before  It  can  be  commercially  applied. 
When  it  Is  ready  to  go  the  glycol  can  be  made 
in  the  same  factory  that  produced  alcohol; 
hence,  the  great  interest  in  building  alcohol 
plants  now  to  supply  immediate  needs  and 
to  be  ready  to  make  the  glycol  later 

To  make  600.000  tons  of  synthetic  rubber 
per  year  by  the  alcohol  route  will  require 
the  conversion  of  five  or  six  million  tons 
cf  grain  per  year,  equivalent  to  about  10 
percent  of  a  normal  corn  crop  If  the  glycol 
method  can  b*  developed  to  do  as  well  in 
commercial  operations  as  it  has  done  in  the 
laboratory,  only  half  as  much  grain  will  be 
needed  for  this  Job.  Thus,  it  seems  desirable 
to  start  out  with  something  like  a  200.000 
or  300.000-ton  program,  with  the  expectation 
that  by  replacing  the  alcohol  with  the  glycol 
process  production  can  be  doubled  in  a  year 
or  two  We  need  to  build  about  70  or  80 
alcohol  plants  of  10.000-gallon-per-day  capac- 
ity each  to  realize  this  production.  We  have 
the  necessary  raw  materials  and  the  skills. 
and  can  certainly  find  the  metals  for  the  fac- 
tories We  ought  to  be  on  our  way  now  but 
probably  we  shall  be  delayed  a  little  while 
longer  by  Indecision  and  argument.  In  the 
meantime  research  Is  going  forward,  txjth  on 
the  synthetics  and  on  possible  rubber-yield- 
ing crops. 

It  Is  becoming  evident  every  day  that  the 
rubber  program  we  build  now  will,  with 
modifications,  be  cur  permanent  source  of 
supply  So  far  as  cost  and  quality  are  con- 
cerned, it  seems  definitely  Indicated  now 
that  the  new  synthetics  and  guayule  can  te 
produced  at  not  more  than  the  prevailirg 
price  cf  natural  before  the  war.  and  that  the 
quality  will  be  fully  as  good.  Thus  we  have 
a  basis  for  a  new,  big  chemical  Industry,  and 
It  should  come  In  large  part  to  the  Mid- 
west where  we  have  the  raw  materials  ani 
other  assets  needed  to  build  a  sound  program. 


Where  Is  Shangri-La? 


KX'IFN^If'N   (■:F   Yl'  M-APK 


HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday  Mnv  ?5,  1942 

M:.  LUCAS.  Mr.  iiesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  poem  com- 
posed by  "Chi"'  Gamble,  of  the  Peoria 
Star.  Peoria.  111.,  entitled  "Where  is 
Shangri-La?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
\  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHESE    IS   SHANGRI-LA? 

(By  C.  H.    (Chi)    Gamble) 

V/here  Is  this  p'ace  called  Shangri-La 

From  which  our  heroes  fiew 
To  hurl  down  bombs  on  Tokyo 

And  other  Jap  towns  too. 
Where   is    this    mythic   airplane    base 

That's  not  on  any  maps. 
Where  Yankee  fliers  started  off 

To  take  war  to  the  Japs? 

This  Shangri-La 's  a  coral  Isle, 

Hid  in  the  far-out  sea, 
It  Is  a  factory  in  Detroit, 

A  camp  in  Tennessee; 
It  is  a  motor  shop  in  Flint. 

It  is  the  workmen's  chant 
As  caterpillars  grow  from  steel 

In  East  Peoria's  plant; 
It  is  the  Corpus  Christl  base, 

A  shell  plant  In  Mobile. 
A  shop  where  old  men  help  to  make 

War  Items  out  of  steel; 
It  Is  the  lonely  night-watch  there 

In  Sitka,  and  in  Nome. 
It  Is  a  soldier's  mothers  heart 

Lonely,  but  brave,  at  home; 
It  Is  a  Tazewell  county  farm, 

A  ranch  in  Idaho, 
A  victory  garden  in  your  yard, 

A  branch  of  the  U.  S.  6  ; 
It  is  the  Coast  Guards  and  marines, 

Infantry,  welders,  cooks. 
Cavalry  units  riding  Jeeps, 

Students  studying  books; 
It  is  the  privates  in  the  ranks, 

Men  who  would  learn  to  fly. 
Corporal  Karl  Polarskl.  too. 

Sergeants  Schmidt  and  Bligh; 
It  is  the  management  In  plants 

Where  the  war  stuffs  are  made. 
It  Is  the  man  in  overalls. 

Skilled  at  an  expert's  trade; 
It  IS  the  schools  both  here  and  there. 

Churches,  Y.  V.  C.  A  "s. 
Men  at  machines  In  tiny  shops, 

Girls  who  are  running  lathes; 
It  Is  a  spot  behind  the  lines, 

A  seaman  'board  his  craft. 
The  leaders  up  In  Washington, 

A  lost  man  on  his  raft; 
It  Is  the  man  from  Tuskegee, 

And  he  who  went  to  Yale, 
The  man  brought  up  across  the  tracks. 

The  man  who  reads  In  Braille; 
The  man  wh(j  lives  in  Bigtown,  and 

'-he  one  from  Homeburg  tcwn. 
The    folks    whore    dark,    or    white,    or    red, 

Or  yellow,  black  or  brown; 
It  Is  the  giant  warship  as 

It  plows  the  waters  deep. 
The  parents  carrying  on  at  home, 

Tliey,  too.  long  vigils  keep; 
It  Is  the  lad  who  saves  his  dimes, 

To  buy  more  Victory  stamps. 
The    man    who    wheels    big    loads    of    shells 

Up  on  the  loading  ramps. 


Yes,  Shangri-La.  that  mythic  place. 

Where  airmen  started  out 
To  bomb  Japan  with  all  their  might 

Is  not  a  place  of  doubt; 
For  it  i:  here  quite  close  to  home. 

And  it  is  way  off  far — 
It's  every  place  In  the  wide,  wide  world 

Where  U.  S.  patriots  are! 


Production  of  Rubber 


I  X  TENSION  OF  RFMM:i:s 

OF 

HON.  GUY  M.GILLETTE 

OF   lOW.I 

IN   THE  SEN.ML:   of  THE  UNITED   STATES 
Tuesday.  May  26.  1942 

M:  liil  ;  i  I  I:  M;  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief 
excerpt  from  a  publication  called  The 
Window  Seat,  published  by  a  former 
Member  of  Congress.  Hon.  'W.  D.  Jamie- 
son.  This  excerpt  has  to  do  with  the 
production  of  rubber. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RUBBER 

Let's  you  and  me  look  at  one  phase  of  this 
product  that  Is  upsetting  our  whole  country 
more  than  any  other  one  thing,  except  send- 
ing the  boys  Into  the  services.  I  have  in 
mind  the  making  of  synthetic  rubber,  what- 
ever this  may  be. 

The  oil  and  rubber  "fat"  boys,  through 
patents  and  otherwise,  have  worked  both  ends 
against  the  middle  with  the  result  of  a  fear- 
ful rubber  monopoly  The  shortage  Is  hin- 
dering the  war  effort,  upsetting  bu"=ine?s  In 
all  kinds  of  ways,  and  throwing  all  our  regu- 
lar ways  of  living  out  of  gear. 


on. 


RELIEF 

The  only  relief  in  sight  any  time  soon 
seems  to  be  by  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
from  alcohol.  Alcohol  furnishes  the  buta- 
diene which  is  the  vital  and  scarce  element 
of  which  rubber  can  be  mcde.  We  have 
plenty  of  the  remaining  elements 

And  right  here's  the  rub.  The  oil  monop- 
oly wants  to  make  it  from  oil,  and  thus  keep 
their  rubber  monopoly  strangle  hold. 

Senator  Got  Gillette,  from  my  home  State 
of  Iowa,  is  leading  a  magnificent  fight  to 
make  rubber  out  of  alcohol  produced  from 
grains.  There's  your  fight — oil  against 
grain — wheat  and  corn.  Do  you  begin  to  see 
that  dark  gentleman  in  the  woodpile? 

A   SHAME 

The  Government  seems  to  be  helping  the 
oil  monopoly.     Two  ways: 

1  They  have  already  promised  the  oil  gang 
$650,000,000  for  plants,  with  moi-e  to  be  com- 
ing along  later.  Not  a  dime — only  scowls  and 
cuss  words — for  the  grain  fellows. 

2  The  War  Production  Board,  which  Is  the 
big  boss,  has  its  high  places,  the  ones  that 
have  to  do  with  making  decisions  on  oil  and 
rubber,  filled  by  the  "iat"  Iwys  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  oil  and  rubber  monopolies 
in  the  past.     Would  you  say  "packed"? 

Some  of  these  War  Production  Board  "fat" 
boys  have  used  the  word  "damn  "  In  refusing 
either  money  or  essential  materlcls  to  the 
grain  fellows  who  want  to  break  the  rubber 
monopoly  by  the  use  of  grain  Instead  of  oil. 


There  are  many  ways  In  which  the  grain 
situation  has  it  all  over  oil  for  alcohol  and 
rubber 

The  grain  plants  could  be  turning  out  rub- 
ber in  less  than  half  the  time  It  would  take 
the  oil  plants  to  get  up  and  going. 

A  grain  plant  doesn't  u.se  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  the  essential  materials — copper,  as  an 
example — to  make  the  colls  and  other  things 
needed  in  the  process. 

The  grain  plants  won't  begin  to  cost  as 
much  to  get  built,  equipped,  and  running  •■ 
the  oil  plants. 

We  need  700.000  tons  of  rubber  a  year  It 
win  take  2.000.(X)0  boiler  horsepower  to  pro- 
duce It  from  oil.  Only  350.000  to  get  It  from 
grain.     Less   than   one-fifth 

Probably  10  times  as  much— maybe  more — 
grain  rubber  has  t>ecn  and  la  being  made  and 
used  than  oil  rubber.  Grain  rubber  is  a 
proven  thing — oil  rubber  is  an  experiment. 

Germany.  Russia,  and  Poland  have  been 
using  grain  rubber  for  years.     It's  first  class. 

Why  aren't  we  making  11?     Monopoly! 


MR.    PRESIDENT 

Of  course,  you're  busy  but  this  rubber 
thing  Is  vital  to  the  country,  right  now  and 
for  all  time.  You  can  afford  to  give  atten- 
tion to  It  and  correct  It. 

The  people  want  rubber  and  are  entitled 
to  It  If  it  can  be  had.    It  can  be  had. 

The  people  are  entitled  to  be  freed  from 
the  choking  and  bloody  hands  of  this  monop- 
oly.   You  believe  in  freedom,  don't  you? 


SENATOR  GILLETTE 

You  are  doing  a  patriotic  and  magnificent 
work.  If  you  can  get  this  graln-nlcohol-rub- 
ber  plan  going  you  will  be  entitled  to  the 
eternal  graitude  of  our  whole  people. 

The  country  is  for  you.  So  Is  the  Al- 
mighty—He'i  bound  to  be.    Well  win. 


CAN'T  TRUST     }  :.: 

My  friends,  these  private  monopolies  are 
vicious  and  wicked  and  have  no  place  In  our 
country  If  we  are  to  be  free.  We  can't  trust 
'em,  not  even  as  far  as  a  bull  can  throw  him- 
self by  his  tail. 

There  Is  only  one  thing  to  do  with  'em — 
kill  em  as  dead  as  mackerel — and  keep  'em 
killed.  Thurman  Arnold,  you  blustering  trust 
buster,  keep  on.  Or  won't  the  bossrs  over 
you  let  you  do  more  than  talk? 

Speaking  of  trusting  these  moncpolles  re- 
minds one  of  the  sign  In  a  western  service 
station : 

"We  require  a  deposit  of  50  percent  from 
customers  we  don't  know  and  100  percent 
from  .some  we  do  know" 

You  know  where  to  put  monopolies. 


l»it«'iest  Rat;r.s  on  Federal  Land  Bank  and 

Land  Bank  Coinmi.^sioner  Loan.«s 


EXTENSION  OF   :   r  M  \ ;  Ko 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M  GRANT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRt  -i  N  1  ATIVES 

Tursdnv   May  26    1942 

.M:  '„:. AN  1  .!  Alabama.  M;  Speaker, 
this  bill  extends  for  2  additional  years 
the  reduced  rat^  of  interest  on  Federal 
land  bank  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
leans. 


AU^]S 


APP'-A'DIX   TO   TIIF.    "nX 


soiie 
th?r 


f  re<: 


hi'n 


amie 


t  r.'. ■■  'his  rate  :n  inrce  it  ib  n'.'ce- 
t:.-    b.ll    under    discussion    be    ; 
enacted. 

For  some  months  your  Comm 
Agriculture  has    been   holding 
upon  the  farm-crt-dit  bill.    This 
Interest  rate  is  included  in  that 
this  particular  S'^ct:on  has  the 
ment  of  the  leading  farm 
However,  due  to  the  committee 
unable  at  th  s  time  to  brmg  thi 
the  floor,  it  is  necessary,  if  the 
interest  is  to  continue,  that  the 
bill  be  pa-^srd. 

Some  may  think  that  btcau&t 
Increased  commodity  price  of 
products  that  there  is  no  fur 
of  this  rcducd  interest.    It  is  t 
the  bill  reducing  the  rate  of  mt 
a  period  of  7  years  commencing 
1935.  was  enacted  at  a  time  w 
prices  weie  low;  however,  today 
several  important  factors  that 
present   at   that   time.     Among 
might  mention  the  ceiling  prices 
products,  the  shc-tage  and  high 
labor,    and   inability   to   secure 
farm   machinery,   trucks,   and 
trucks  and  tractors. 

I  know  what  many  of  our  f 
up  against.     They  are  patriotic 
stction   cur  farmers  have  res 
the  administration's  plea  for  i 
food  crops.     They  have  planted 
•    :•  ised  peanut  and  other  fo 
M...iy  of  the  b-'ys  have  left  the 
service  In  our  armed  forces: 
left  for  defense  plants  where  w 
much  higher.    Some  acreage  h 
main  uncultivated  because  help 
be  secured.     In  places  where  it 
secured,   high   wages   have   to 
The  price  of  the  things  that  th( 
has  to  buy  has  gone  up.    The 
elements  have  increased  the  co^ 
duction.     Therefore  there  is  a 
for  continuing  the  present  int 

It  is  true  that  this  bill  will 
those  who  have  Federal  land 
Land    Bank    Commi5sioner    lor 
there  are  many  of  these  and 
who  is  more  entitled  to  hel; 
of  our  citizerLs  who  have  t;..i 
with  the  soil  and  make  real  homt^ 
We    hear    much    about    n  jk  : 
owners  out  of  tenants      b    > 
has  l)een  appropriated  for  this 
Now  is  our  opportunity  to  do  s 
to  help  prevent  making  tenant 
lando»-ners 

I  know  something  about  fa 
have     secured     these     loan«. 
them  have,  by  harci    ^      -;    .     ; 
held    to   their    farm.>.     Mu 
owed  more  than  the  farrr.  ^    '• 
but  in  some  way  • '^    .   i:ot  up  t 
ments  and  durine  the  bad  years 
to  their  farms — because  it  was 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HDN   D   LANE  FCWERS 

OF   NEW  JUU>Lf 

IN  THE  HOUSE.  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1942 

Mr.  POWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  speech  by  Lt. 
Gen.  B.  B.  Somervell  at  Pennsylvania 
Military  College,  Chester,  Pa.,  May  19. 
1942: 

C'lonel  Hyatt,  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
graduatuig  class  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mili- 
tary College,  and  guests: 

First  I  wish  'o  express  my  appreciation  of 
f.ie  singiilir  honor  which  has  been  bestowed 
up<?n  rac  today  and  <  the  tact  that  my  name 
Is  to  be  enrolled  among  the  list  of  distin- 
guished soldiers  on  whom  you  have  conferred 
the  same  degree 

SeconJ.  "  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opyor- 
tumty  of  addressing  the  grt.duating  class, 
you  young  men  who  have  just  finished  your 
preliminary  military  training  and  who  are 
embarking  upon  careers  as  officers  in  the 
Army  of  your  country 

An  address  of  this  kind  is  particularly  difH- 
cult.  as  I  ?upp<3S('  one  must  try  to  please  the 
faculty,  the  graduating  cla^s.  their  parents, 
and  their  fnend.-j.  I  must  admit  myself  in- 
competent to  do  ail  of  these,  and  what  1 
shall  have  to  say  applies  particularly  to  you 
men  m  the  graduating  class 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  speak 
to  the  graduating  cla^s  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  I  felt  taat  the  occasion  was  an  im- 
portant one  and  that  what  I  had  to  say 
should  carry  a  mi;ssage  that  would  be  remem- 
bered throughou'.  the  lives  of  my  hearers,  and 
m.ght  perhaps  liclp  them  in  their  careers. 
I  had  been  exposed  already  to  a  number  ol 
comrae  cements  at  West  Point,  at  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  School  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  and  at  the  War  College,  as  well 
as  at  one  or  tW3  other  places.  The  people 
who  spoke  at  these  commencements  were 
leaders  in  our  Nation.    Undoubtedly  they  had 

idre5sed  themselves  to  the  task  of  speaking 
to  us  with  the  ^ame  feelings  that  I  had  in 
trying  to  prepar?  my  talk  at  the  University 
of  Florida.  Try  as  I  would  I  was  unable  to 
remember  a  slrgle  word  or  thought  that 
anyone  had  uttered  The  speeches  were  long. 
As  I  remember  them,  the  Impression  they 
left  on  me  was  that  they  were  very  high  in 
purpose  and  gavs  satisfaction  to  the  listener. 
However,  not  one  word  stuck  In  my  memory. 

I  therefore  tri(»d  to  tell  the  class  in  Florida 
what  I  had  fotind  to  t)e  the  two  hardest 
things  to  do  and  to  urge  them  to  fit  them- 
stlves  to  mastering  these  two  problems  which 
were  to  confront  them  evrry  day  of  their 
lives.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  then,  and 
I  hav?  had  no  r'.^ason  to  change  my  opinion. 
that  these  two  things  are.  first:  To  make 
people  v»ork.  and  second,  the  more  diflScult, 
to  mak^  them  think  Of  the  two  tasks,  the 
first  is  by  far  tl^e  easier  to  attain  You  will 
leave  here  and  will  be  giver  immediate  com- 
mand over  groups  of  men  cf  near  your  own 
age.  Their  live?,  aa  well  as  your  own.  will 
depend  upon  th"?  quality  of  leadership  which 
you  furnLsh  them.  If  you  can  inspire  them 
to  work  for  you  and  with  you  toward  the  de- 
feat of  our  entmies.  II  your  tiraining  here 
at  the  Pennsylviinia  MUitary  College  has  been 
such  as  to  furnish  you  with  tticse  Ideals 
which  are  neci?ssary  to  leadership,  and  I 
Icnow  that  quality  of  training  exists  here, 
1    you  will  have  served  your  country  well. 
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If.  in  addition,  you  can  Imbue  your  m«  n 
with  not  only  the  spirit  of  blind  loyalty  ar  d 
obedience  and  with  a  fervent  desire  to  ser.e 
but  also  With  a  determination  to  expar  d 
their  mental  horizons  to  think  not  on.y 
clearly  but  originally,  and  to  help  you  ;n 
your  command  with  daring  and  new  Ideas, 
>ou   will  become  a   really   successful   leadir 

You  men  are  at  the  point  of  paying  e  dclDt 
which  every  American  owes  his  country.  Yciu 
are  fortunate  in  being  ible  by  rea.son  ol  tlir 
education  and  training  you  liave  receiv^'d 
here  to  play  a  more  signlflcnt  part  in  tMs 
great  struggle  than  most  of  your  country- 
n.en.  \ou  are  fortunate  In  being  able  at 
cnce  to  enter  on  your  duties  as  officers  of  t-ie 
Army  I  know  you  will  undertake  these 
autlts  with  high  heart  and  determlnatir.n 
and  discharge  them  in  a  way  that  will  a>ld 
more  luster  to  the  glory  which  former  grad- 
uates have  brought  to  their  alma  mater  a: id 
their  country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J\^^F:^  DOMlNGEAUX 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  26.  1942 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  've 
all  knew  that  th*  reflection  of  public 
opinion  is  found  more  generally  in  our 
smaller  independent  newspapers  rather 
than  in  newspapers  controlled  by  propa- 
gandists, who  give  vent  to  their  feelings 
th'-ough  the  syndicated  press. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Lafayette  Progress,  of 
Lafayette.  La.,  wh'ch  is  not  only  a  sincere 
reflection  of  public  opinion,  but  is  also 
fair  to  our  institutions  of  government. 

UNREASON.\BLE  ATTACKS  ON  CONGRESS  ARK 
DANGEROUS 

If  the  weather  gets  stormy  if  yotir  golf 
game  is  bad.  If  the  fish  don't  bite,  or  your 
favorite  baseball  team  loses — blame  It  on 
Congress 

Which  is  about  as  reasonable  as  some  of 
the  criticisms  directed  at  our  national  lef;ls- 
lators  by  many  individuals  and — we  are  sorry 
to  say — some  of  the  newspapers. 

Honest  and  constructive  criticism  of  c«m- 
gressional  action.  collectivel7  or  individually, 
is  good  for  democracy,  but  a  growing  habit 
of  cheapening  and  belittling  Congress  as  en 
institution  Is  undermining  the  very  pritcl- 
ples  of  democracy. 

Newspapers  that  on  one  hand  appeal  for 
an  all-out  for  the  war  effort  and  on  the  otner 
hand  ridicule  Congress  destroy  much  of  the 
value  of  their  patriotic  plea.  Their  attacks 
are  not  dignified  with  sincere,  practical  rea- 
soning, but  are  touched  with  sarcasm  und 
frequently  absurdity.  Their  effect  is  to  lessen 
the  faith  of  the  public  in  the  keystone  of  the 
Government,  and,  if  prolonged  this  prac- ice 
could  'educe  the  usefulness  of  Congress  to  a 
point  where  its  free  and  representative  tys- 
tem  of  operation  would  be  rendered  piac- 
tically  worthless. 

To  believe  some  newspapers  would  be  to 
believe  that  Senators  or  Congressmen  are 
elected  only  to  draw  a  salary.  If  this  was  the 
case,  the  people  themselves  would  be  the  ones 
to  be  criticized,  for  they  pay  the  bUl  Fiom 
personal  experience,  as  former  secretary  to  a 
Member  of  Congress,  we  know  first  hand  taat 
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Senators  and  Congressmen  do  work,  and  work 
hard — a  lot  harder  than  many  of  their  critics. 
We  know,  too.  of  the  thousand  and  one  de- 
mands upon  them  and  their  effort  to  satisfy 
everybody,  which,  of  course,  is  impossible 

Writers  who  are  fond  of  using  the  ex- 
pression "pay  roll "  and  "tax  eating"  In  their 
attacks  on  Congress  or  other  legislative 
groups  are  likely  to  have  no  specific  ideas 
lor  Improving  the  alleged  evils  they  talk 
about.  They  are  long  on  words  but  short 
on  action.  Many  people  are  all  fur  economy 
In  Government  but  are  greatly  displeased 
when  a  relative  or  friend  is  involved  in  the 
economy.  Others  are  strong  for  less  taxes 
but  complain  when  the  Government  cannot 
provide  this  or  that  which  contributes  to 
their  comfort  and  welfare.  You  can't  have 
your  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 

We  are  proud  of  the  newspaper  profession 
and  the  good  Judgment,  loyalty,  and  fairness 
shown  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  "fourth 
estate."  HappUy,  those  who  use  the  freedom 
of  the  press  for  unfair  and  unreasonable 
tirades  against  Congress,  through  misguided 
or  personal  motives,  are  in  the  minority. 
We  trust  they  will  realize  that  their  out- 
bursts against  congressional  pensions  and 
X  cards  and  other  matters  often  misrepre- 
sented and  more  frequently  misunderstood 
only  tend  to  create  division  and  false  ideas 
of  favoritism,  all  of  wliich  the  enemies  of 
our  Nation  seek  to  promote. 

If  a  newspaper  feels  it  is  necessary  to 
criticize,  then  let  It  do  so  In  a  spirit  and  on 
a  level  that  offer  no  encouragement  to  those 
who  would  not  only  destroy  our  Government 
but  our  people  as  well. 


A    Factu.^!    Picture    ot    the    .Agriculturdl 
.\diustment  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA:  K.^ 


HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26.  1942 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
May  14  Congressional  Record  appears 
the  tables  for  each  State  showing  the 
gross  Federal  payments,  the  association 
expense  and  what  percentage  the  ex- 
penses were  of  the  gross  payments  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
These  tables  show  that  in  Deer  Lodge 
Cotmty,  Mont.,  there  was  a  56-percent 
expense;  In  Lincoln  County.  Nev..  a  69.8- 
percent  expense;  Sandoval  County,  N. 
Mex.,  a  59.7-perccnt  expense.  It  should, 
in  fairness,  be  realized  that  these  are 
sparsely  settled  areas  with  total  gross 
payments  of  only  $1,581.  Sl,944.  and 
S12.494,  respectively.  We  should  not  too 
hastily  criticize  these  high  administra- 
tion expenses.  The  statutes,  .section  8. 
subsection  (b>  states: 

No  such  local  area  shall  Include  more  than 
one  county  or  parts  of  different  counties. 

In  other  words  two  counties  cannot  be 
serviced  by  one  administration.  Again, 
In  fairness,  the  first  step  then  should  be 
to  change  the  law  before  we  hold  the 
.A  A  A  accountable  for  the  condition. 
Oiice  uiore,  in  fairness,  it  should  be 
clearly  stated  that  these  administrations 
not  only  distribute  these  cl  -  (  k-  hw  the 
ofiBcers  are  also  called  upoii  lui    uiher 
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work.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  fact 
at  this  time  because  this  A.  A.  A.  organ- 
ization has  been  called  upon  to  spend 
much  time  in  connection  with  activities 
noi  directly  associated  with  the  original 
activities  of  the  A.  A.  A. 

Among  these  activities  have  been  (1) 
the  servicing  of  commodity  loans  in  some 
sections;  <.2»  the  conducting  of  market- 
ing-quota programs;  (3)  the  work  inci- 
dental to  the  crop-insurance  program  in 
some  sectioiis  of  the  country;  (4)  the 
food-for-victory  program;  and  (5)  the 
work  with  the  rural  or  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  war  boards. 
These  men.  in  many  places,  have  been 
called  upon  in  this  war  work  to  make 
surveys  of  needed  farm  equipment,  sur- 
vey the  farm-labor  situation,  survey  the 
scrap  metal  on  farms  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  devote  time  to  problems  in  re- 
gard to  priorities  and  other  production 
problems. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  often  said  on  this 
floor  since  being  a  Member,  and  that  is 
that  we.  as  Members,  hav'e  no  right  to 
pass  legislation  by  our  own  votes  and  then 
criticize  someone  else  for  putting  them 
into  operation  as  long  as  they  arc  carried 
out  in  conformity  to  the  law. 

In  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  I  find  the  following  conserv- 
ative operation  of  these  associations  for 
1940  and  1941: 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  pro- 
gram, Seventh  Wisconsin  District,  1940 
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With  all  due  respects  to  the  Agriculture 
Department  here  in  Washington,  I  have 
never  met  anyone  who  had  a  better  and 
a  mor»;  fair  and  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  agricultural  objectives  which 
should  be  attained  than  have  these  same 
administration  oflBcials.  Every  one  of 
them  is  a  practical  farmer  who  has  spent 
many  years  in  close  contact  with  agricul- 
tural problems. 

This  group  of  farm  leaders  have  never 
asked,  do  not  ask  now,  or  never  will  ask 
any  legislative  consideration  for  their 
group  which  is  not  accorded  all  the  other 
agricultural  groups  of  our  country. 
Neither  have  they  ever  asked  any  legis- 
lative advantage  over  any  other  group 
of  our  society.  These  men  believe  in 
their  cause  and  spend  many  an  hour 
without  any  compensation  whatsoever. 
With  more  and  more  demands  being 
made  on  their  time  in  the  food-for-vic- 
tory  campaign,  let  us  be  sure  to  analyze 
the  situation  and  withhold  adverse  criti- 
cism until  we  have  all  the  facts  incident 
to  the  operations  of  their  associations.  I 
say  this  at  this  early  time  because  they 
are    being    called    upon    continually    to 
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spend  more  and  more  time  on  projects 
and  programs  not  ever  contemplated  in 
the  original  A.  A.  A.  program.  Let  us 
also  remember  that  we  passed  the  legis- 
lation that  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Rural  War  Production 
Boards.  We  should  be  cognizant  of  their 
need  and  importance.  We  should  also 
remember  that  these  men  are  select^^d  by 
their  neighbors.  This  fact  Is  assurance 
that  they  represent  the  leaders  of  their 
counties. 


T  ;-;t    A-Lohoi  S(u)rt:i.„'t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


liON,  CHARLES  R,  ROBtRTS"iN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1942 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  my  position 
clear  on  an  important  matter  which  con- 
fronts the  Nation  at  this  time.  This  con- 
ceiTis  the  matter  of  the  Nation's  need  for 
alc:ohol  from  which  comes  the  by-prod- 
uct synthetic  rubber,  for  which  there  is  a 
crying  need. 

Information  has  reached  me  that  this 
Nation  is  attempting  to  relieve  the  alco- 
hol shortage  by  the  importation  of  sugar 
from  areas  that  require  tankers  and  other 
ships  which  are  being  sunk  by  subma- 
rines. This  seems  to  me  a  very  poor 
procedure  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
country  elevators  are  bursting  with 
wheat  from  which  this  alcohol  can  be 
made.  Not  only  are  the  bins  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  bursting  with  wheat,  but  a  new 
crop  is  coming  on  for  which  we  have  no 
storage  space. 

Sugar  is  being  rationed  because  of 
shortage,  yet  the  Nation  is  continuing  a 
policy  of  reducing  this  scarce  commodity 
while  overlooking  a  great  source  of  supply 
which  is  already  here.  Would  it  not 
make  sense  to  allow  a  more  normal  use 
of  sugar  and  make  alcohol  and  synthetic 
rubber  out  of  our  wheat? 

I  am  informed  that  grain-alcohol 
plants  are  now  in  existence,  which,  if 
tised  properly,  will  produce  enough  alco- 
hol to  meet  the  Nation's  emergency 
needs.  This  would  then  relieve  the  War 
Production  Board  from  making  further 
allotments  for  steel  for  manufacturing 
new  plants  which  are  necessary  in  order 
to  make  alcohol  from  sugar. 

One  million  two  hundred  thousand 
long  tons  of  Cuban  sugarcane  was  re- 
cently purchased  for  the  production  of 
alcohol.  This  must  be  made  into  alcohol 
in  eastern  industrial  centers,  then  it  must 
be  shipped  to  the  munition  plants  in  the 
Middle  West,  where  U.  is  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  smokeless  powder  and  explo- 
sives. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  to  manu- 
facture the  alcohol  from  wheat  right  out 
near  the  bursting  grain  bins  and  run  it 
immediately  to  the  munition  plants. 
Such  a  set-up  would  relieve  a  tran.sporta- 
tion  bottleneck  which  becomes  more  se- 
rious every  day. 
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In   this  all-out   war  everyth:' 
be  done  to  save,  and  the  m;.r:  ,f  • 
rubber  from  wheat  would  savv  si 
sugar,  and  save  a  great  wheat  c 
may  go  to  waste.    As  of  April  1  t 
we  had  in  storagp  on  farm.s  and  i 
try  elevators  103  OCO  000  bushels  o 
more  than  enough  to  produce  the 
alcohol   and   rubber  t"   fi!!   t> 
needs. 
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.Address  of  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rr.<nVES 
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of    Representativ 
commencement  exerci.^es.  Stalev 
of  the  Spoken  Word.  Brockiine.  ?tt 

Doctor  Sta>y.  distinguished  guesls 
hen  of  the  faculty,  and  friends.  I  a 
grateful  for  the  high  honor  con 
me  today  by  Staley  College     I  am  p 
Join  w!ih  ycu  on  this  happy  occa5lc 
have    the    opportunity    to    congrat 
members  of  the  graduating  class  a 
tend    to   you   my   be«t    wishes    and 
Otxlspeed  on  your  Jcurney  through 
happiness  and  jnv  wh:ch  you  have 
been  well  merltfd     You  can  be  Jus 
and  happy  in  the  realization  that 
succ?:s;uUy    crmpleted    a    ccur'=e 
which  hiis  been  designed  to  prepa 
successruliy  meet  the  problems  of 
ern  world     The  satisfaction  that 
proceeds  from  the  knowledge  that 
achlfved    through    your    own    i 
pet  severance    what    ycu    set    out    t< 
pll&h.    The  honors  which  ycu  have 
ccme  to  ycu  as  the  result  of  intensi 
self-den:al.   and.   very  often,   the 
the   material    pleasures  of   life 
ment  of  your  hopes  and  desires  has 
a  faithful   attention    to  duty    ?nd 
win      Hard  work  Is  the  price  of  tni 
Yi  ur  achievement    is  an   inspiring 
what    democratic    processes    of 
m^an.   what  they   stand  for.   and   w 
afford      It  Is  a  lesson  to  all  of  wh. 
accomphshed   by  an   Individual  pos 
laudable  ambition  and  courage.    1 
and  courage  which  ha,^  enabled  ycu 
plete  yrur  cour-*  will  be  a  valuabl( 
you  now      You  have  overcome  mr.n 
ties  by  your  toil  and  perseverance 
ber  the  lesson  you  have  learned, 
prcblem   so   complex   that    will    not 
energy   and   app.icatiLn      So  I   say 
with    all    thy    knowkdge    end    with 
courage  go  forward,  proceed  con 
win  success 

America  has  often  t>een  called  th 
opportunity,   and  richtly  so      No 
the  world  offers  the  splendid  opport 
Its  pet :  ;e  which  we  enjov  under 
of    government    where    ability,    tal 
character   are   recognized   and    are 
We  can   choose  our    profes^sion  and 
our  career      We  can  express  our  o 
tlons  and  make  cur  own  criticisms 
permitted  to  work  out  cur  salvaticto 
way  we  deem  best     All  our  Oovemn  ent 
cf  us  Is  that  we  be  law   abiding  anp 
our  dealings  with  our  fellcwmen 
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Contrast  your  opportunities  with  those  of 
the  people  living  In  the  countries  under  the 
control  of  the  Axis  Powers  wherein  persecu- 
tion, oppression,  and  fear  are  prevalent.  Pub- 
lic opinion  Is  stifled  and  rights  recognized  as 
Inherent  in  the  Individual  are  suppressed. 
When  we  compare  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual In  the  United  States  with  those  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  who  seek  to  destroy 
us,  we  profoundly  appreciate  then  what  it 
means  to  be  an  American  citlr^en  and  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  fight  for  the  {sreservaticn 
and  protection  cf  cur  Government  against 
these  evil  forces. 

Yours  has  bcea  a  unique  training.  You 
have  specialized  Li  the  art  of  reading,  writing, 
and  speaking 

In  the  world  ol  today  the  spoken  word  Is  a 
powerful  Instrumentality.  Modern  inven- 
tions— the  telepnone.  the  radio,  and  the 
sound  picture — have  brought  us  closer  to- 
gether by  enabling  us  to  convey  our  Ideas  to 
many  people  at  the  one  time.  Important 
news  and  Infcrn-ation  vital  to  the  safety  of 
cur  country  which  formerly  took  days  or 
weeks  to  circitlaie  can  now  be  brought  to  the 
people  almost  instantaneously.  The  voice 
of  our  bclcved  I'resldent  when  he  speaks  to 
the  Nation  has  time  and  a'^ain  brought  hope 
and  couriige  to  a  confused  and  bewildered 
people  This  is  a  Government  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed  The  respcnsiblUty  for  the 
character  cf  our  Government  depends  upon 
an  intellisent  and  well-informed  people. 

You  have  beer  trained  to  mobilize  public 
opinion.  This  country  needs  men  and  women 
of  learning  and  cjlture.  with  a  sound  philoso- 
phy of  life,  anci  the  ability  to  think  and 
speak  In  the  terns  of  society  itself,  medl^^e 
b.^tween  interests,  establish  equity,  and  brirg 
the  peace  that  will  come  with  genuine  and 
hearty  cooperation. 

It  is  your  fate  to  go  forth  into  a  world  at 
war — a  global  war — a  total  war — a  war  which 
can  bring  death  and  destruction  to  our  very 
doorsteps  A  conflict  which  vitally  affects 
the  peace  and  security  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  In  America.  We  must  meet  this 
challenge  with  an  "all-out  war"  state  of  mind. 
Er.ch  one  of  us  must  do  his  or  her  all  in  a 
united  all-out  effort  to  bring  succers  and  vic- 
tory to  our  cause. 

We  can  do  well  to  turn  back  the  pages  of 
history  and  finC  Inspiration  for  our  task  In 
the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  who  left  their 
native  land  to  come  here  and  establish  a  sys- 
tem cf  povernm(?nt  that  would  forever  define 
and  preserve  those  rights  inherent"  in  man, 
the  ruiits  to  lif?.  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  cf 
happiness  The  growth  and  development  cf 
America  from  a  group  of  small  communities 
to  the  most  powerful  country  In  the  world 
can  be  attributed  to  the  ability  and  genius 
cf  Its  citizens,  g aided  and  protected  by  a  Just 
government.  Men  and  women  cf  all  races  and 
professing  varioiis  beliefs  have  come  here  that 
they  may  exercise  those  rights  to  vital  to 
m.ans  happlnes;;.  Under  cur  system  of  gov- 
ernment they  have  enjoyed  personal  liberty 
In  a  manner  as  nearly  complete  as  man's 
Imperfections  will  allow.  Here,  industry,  art. 
and  education  have  flourished  under  direction 
cf  a  Government  that  recognizes  the  existence 
of  our  natural  rights  and  endeavors  to  direct 
the  e::erci-se  of  them  to  the  attainment  of  the 
greatest  ccmmc;i  good  Never  before  was  the 
need  for  the  pioneer  spirit  of  our  forefathers 
so  urgent  nor  the  reword  so  certain 

The  independence  cf  this  Nation  Is  In  jeop- 
ardy The  less  of  our  liberty  is  threatened. 
Otir  generation  is  now  en  tr:al  History  re- 
cords that  other  generations  of  Americans  suc- 
cess.'uUy  met  tlieir  enemies  and  the  success 
of  their  efforts  is  our  proud  heritage.  We 
are  now  asked  to  take  up  their  task.  The 
pioneer  spirit  of  cur  forefathers  and  of  past 
generations  is  not  dead  We  shall  keep  the 
faith  0\ir  Nation  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served. Already  in  the  4  short  months  of 
cur   participation   m    this   war   cur   soldiers. 


our  sailors,  our  airmen,  yes.  and  our  ctvillars 
have  demon.«trated  the  fortitude  and  courage 
and  fearlessness  which  comes  only  from  a 
deep  and  everlasting  love  of  God  and  country. 
No,  this  generation  of  Americans  will  not  fall. 

But  this  Is  a  war  of  words  as  well  as  deed.;; 
while  the  old  adage  "actions  sjseak  loud(r 
than  words'"  may  still  be  true  we  have  seen 
words  play  an  important  part  In  some  of  tte 
Axis  victories.  An  important  part  of  modern 
warfare  is  an  effective  campaign  of  propa- 
ganda:  the  enemy  has  used  this  weapon  e"- 
fectlvely.  It  has  been  the  scftcnlng-i  p 
process  which  has  preceded  an  actual  in- 
vasion. Peoples  of  large  and  powerful  na- 
tions have  been  divided  by  the  Insldlotis 
propaganda  of  paid  agents  of  an  enemy  gov- 
ernment. Appeals  have  been  made  to  racl.il 
and  religious  prejudices;  In  fact  any  Issue 
which  mli:ht  tend  to  separate  us  from  our 
Allies  will  be  raised  and  circulated  to  wrouglit 
its  destruction  in  the  minds  and  hearts  if 
the  people  Innocent  men  and  womfn  oft«  n 
have  been  th?  dupes  for  this  ring.  We  must 
counteract  this  new  weapon  of  war  Let  us 
never  forget  that  we  are  fighting  this  war  to 
protect  and  preserve  America,  our  belovd 
country.  Don't  permit  your  dislike  for  any 
other  Allied  nation  becloud  your  love  fjr 
America.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  anything 
that  will  alienate  any  nation  that  is  our  Ally 
in  this  war.  We  must  think  practically  and 
realistically  To  win  the  war  and  save 
America  s  our  first  task.  It  should  be  our 
only  objective  to  do  all  those  things  essent  al 
to  victory.  In  times  cf  danger  we  cannot 
choose  our  friends:  we  are  faced  with  the 
law  of  scir-preservation.  We  have  a  comm:n 
Interest  with  these  nations  who  are  flghting 
our  enemies;  they  want  to  win;  we  llkew.se 
want  victory;  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan  dre 
our  common  foes.  Why  should  we  deny  cur 
Allies  the  help  and  assistance  they  need  to 
continue  to  resist  their  enemies  when  their 
enemies  are  our  enemies? 

It  would  be  a  major  catastrophe  for  cur 
country.  If  because  of  failure  to  help  Erg- 
land  cr  Russia  or  China,  any  one  of  th'-se 
nations  was  required  to  withdraw  from  the 
war  and  make  a  separate  peace. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  we  should 
keep  our  armed  forces  on  this  continent,  keep 
everything  we  produce  here,  wait  until  all 
other  nations  fighting  the  enemy  have  bC'cn 
defeated:  yes,  even  wait  until  the  ene  ny 
appears  off  the  ccast  of  continental  Unl'ed 
States  before  giving  battle.  That  Is  a  policy 
of  fear.  In  fact,  utter  despair.  It  is  that  kind 
of  policy  that  Germany  and  Japan  hoped  we 
would  follow  and  made  every  effort  to  in- 
veigle us.  To  follow  such  a  policy  would  prob- 
ably result  In  national  suicide.  In  the  end 
we  would  be  wedged  between  a  victorious 
Germany  on  the  Atlantic  and  a  victorious 
Japan  on  the  Pacific.  No.  we  have  determliied 
that  our  best  interests  demand  that  we  kiep 
the  enemy  as  far  away  from  our  shores  as 
possible;  if  we  can  help  defeat  the  ene  ny 
elsewhere,  let  us  do  It. 

We  must  have  faith  in  our  leaders  and  in 
their  ability  to  direct  us  during  the  course  of 
this  war.  There  are  enemies  within  «iur 
midst  who  would  use  the  constitutional  guar- 
anty of  freedom  of  speech  to  cloak  their 
subversive   activities. 

Constructive  suggestions  and  criticisms  ire 
helpful  and  needed.  Partisan  sniping  or  ir- 
responsible criticism  of  the  war  effort  mast 
not  be  tolerated.  Rumor  mongers  should  be 
squelched.  These  v;ho  would  use  this  uar 
for  selfish  ambition  or  jsersonal  gain  have  no 
place  in  America.  They  are  selling  America 
short.  So  also  the  bigots,  the  men  and  women 
who  appeal  to  the  emotions  cf  others  In  an 
attempt  to  divide  our  people  are  Amerlcins 
In  name  only,  because  they  ignore  the  pur- 
pose for  which  this  Nation  was  founccd. 
They  are  aaeassins  of  the  Con&titJtlon — kill- 
ing with  words  the  religious  freedom  which 
we  treasure  so  dearly  and  for  v<hich  c  .ir  1:  :e- 
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fathers  so  bravely  fought.  Now  is  U^e  time 
to  practice  self-restraint,  seLf-dlsclpline.  We 
must  also  have  affirmative  action  and  speech. 
Let  us  stop  making  mountains  out  of  mxale- 
hllls.  Let  us  act  and  cooperate  together  for 
the  common  good  We  all  have  the  same 
stake — let  us  from  now  on  stop  all  those  ut- 
terances that  are  not  conductive  to  unity  and 
courage.  We  know  the  effects:  the  effects 
can  be  cured  but  the  causes  which  produce 
them  must  be  halted. 

If  we  permit  our  minds  to  be  Influenced  by 
small  matters,  by  emotional  appeals,  we  will 
lose  sight  of  the  major  things  that  must  be 
done  t(  a::,  'he  war.  We  will  work  ourselves 
Into  a  ;.  •■  r  :;  .nd  that  will  gradually  un- 
dermine confidence  in  our  Government. 

Confidence  in  our  Government  is  a  neces- 
sary element  for  unity  and  success.  We  must 
possess  faith  In  God.  faith  In  our  country, 
faith  In  ourselves.  We  must  have  unity,  a 
strong,  united  people,  with  the  will  to  win 
and  the  grim  determination  to  make  all  the 
sacrifices  necessary  for  victory. 

Naturally,  we  all  like  to  read  of  victories. 
We  are  depressed  when  we  read  of  set-backs 
and  reverses.  While  this  is  not  an  effort  to 
explain  away  any  set-backs,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  Washington  and  Lincoln  met  their 
reverses  but  their  faith  and  courage  finally 
resulted  In  victory.  We  must  bear  In  mind 
that  we  have  only  been  in  the  war  since  De- 
cember 7,  We  must  realize  that  democracies 
are  slow  to  start — unfortunately  so — and  that 
slow  start  Is  due,  in  part,  to  the  Inability  to 
arouse  public  opinion  to  the  impending  dan- 
ger and  to  the  necessity  of  taking  all  the 
necessary  steps  to  meet  danger  when  it  comes. 
The  opposition  and  difficulty  which  President 
Roosevelt  encountered  in  Congress  in  his  ef- 
forts to  have  the  country  prepare  for  the  war 
which  was  thrust  upon  us  on  December  7  are 
unforgetable  examples  of  the  delays  and  im- 
pediments which  result  under  the  democratic 
processes  of  government. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  Pa;:  Har- 
bor. After  the  shock  of  the  first  attack  and 
the  early  withdrawals,  the  stubborn  resist- 
ance, the  heroism  at  Bataan,  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  armed  forces  In  the  South  Pacific 
with  headquarters  In  Australia,  the  successful 
transfer  of  General  MacArthur.  the  retaliat- 
ing raids,  our  Increased  production,  the 
bombing  of  Tokyo  and  other  lndu:5trlal  cities 
In  Japan,  we  are  gradually  taking  the  offen- 
sive. America  is  again  on  the  march.  Under 
the  able  leadership  of  our  President,  great 
strides  have  been  made.  In  4  short  months 
our  Industrial  Nation  has  completely  changed 
from  a  peacetime  to  a  wartime  economy. 

Our  troops  are  fighting  on  all  fi'onts.  Our 
Navy  has  scored  successes  In  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific.  Our  aviators  have  dr(3pped  their 
bombs  on  Tokyo.  Weapons  for  our  own 
armed  forces  and  for  those  of  our  Allies  have 
been  turned  out  from  the  factories  and  work- 
shops of  America  in  amazing  fashion.  The 
pioneer  spirit  of  the  American  man  and 
woman  which  has  brought  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Nation,  and  which  has  nur- 
tured It  through  strife  and  struggle  and  has 
made  it  the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the 
world  Is  not  dead.  Our  Nation  must  and  will 
be  preserved.  We  have  our  problems  to  meet. 
So  did  past  generations  of  Americans.  In 
their  day  they  had  wars  and  Impoi'tant  issues 
of  State  and  Government  which  had  to  be 
met  and  decided.  History  records  that  they 
performed  their  duty  well. 

We  of  this  generation  are  In  the  midst  of  a 
war  of  survival  and  will  be  confronted  with 
great  problems  that  will  follow  the  peace. 
We  must  first  win  this  war  and  then  be  ready 
to  meet  and  decide  the  future  problems  not 
only  for  our  own  best  interest  but  for  the 
best  Interest  of  generations  to  come.  The 
past  generations  met  their  problems  effec- 
tively and  successfully  as  a  free  people.  Each 
generation  passed  on  to  the  next  the  funda- 
mental ripl.ts  or  a  free  [)eop;e  pr.-berved  un- 


der an  improved  and  progressive  Govern- 
ment. We,  too,  will  meet  our  problems  in  the 
same  manner,  passing  on  to  Americans  yet 
unborn  the  glorious  democracy  that  we  have 
Inherited. 

Fortified  by  your  faith  in  God — strength- 
ened by  the  bonds  of  unity — we  will  win  the 
victory  and  preserve  the  Institutions  we  love. 
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HON.  FREDERICK  C  SMITH 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

riir:<day,  Mau  26.  1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
did  not  intend  to  speak  on  this  measure, 
S.  22rin  kiv\v;i  ii<  'he  small  business 
men's  bill,  brcau^e  I  have  been  in  doubt 
that  It  will  accomplish  its  stated  purpose. 
However,  sint  >  I  liave  heard  the  debate 
on  it  I  am  ;i:.;t:itd  to  say  something 
about  it. 

I  fear  this  measure  will  not  work  out 
as  it  is  intended  to  do — give  the  needed 
relief  and  aid  to  small  business.  Prac- 
tically all  who  have  spoken  on  it  have 
guarded  themselves  against  giving  small 
business  any  substantial  assurance, 
though  they  have  expressed  themselves 
as  hoping  for  the  best.  It  appears  to  me 
quite  evident  that  the  Congress  itself  is 
in  grave  doubt  as  to  this  bill  accomplish- 
ing its  avowed  purpose.  As  the  hearings 
before  our  committee  and  the  debates 
will  show,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  that 
there  is  not  a  provision  in  this  measure 
for  aiding  the  smaller  businesses  which 
does  not  already  exist.  We  all  know 
that  every  power  granted  in  this  bill  to 
give  war  contracts  to  the  smaller  plants 
has  been  provided  for  in  the  statute  books 
from  the  beginning  of  the  extraordinary 
defense  program.  The  very  fact  that  we 
come  along  here  2  years  after  this  pro- 
gram was  begun  with  a  bill  to  do  what 
this  one  proposes  to  do  is  in  itself  omi- 
nous. The  same  agencies  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  having  neglected  the  inter- 
ests of  small  business  are  the  ones  that 
will  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
putting  this  measure  into  effect.  I  hope, 
of  course,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
Members,  that  this  bill  will  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  the  agencies  charged 
with  its  administration  of  giving  war 
contracts  to  the  smaller  plants  and  plac- 
ing those  plants  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  larger  concerns.  It  is  because  of 
this  hope  that  I  am  supporting  this  meas- 
ure. However,  I  fear  I  would  not  be  fair 
with  my  constituents  and  the  smaller 
businesses  in  my  district  that  have  been 
so  hard  hit  and  which  need  contracts  so 
badly  if  I  did  not  speak  out  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  truth  about  this  bill. 

Many  of  the  smaller  industries  have 
already  been  completely  ruined  and  are, 
therefore,  beyond  rehabilitation.  Many 
more,  it  a|)P'~ar?  are  threatcnrd  with  the 


same  fau 
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to  describe.    Small  business  is   to   the 

indu.stnal  life  of  a  nation  about  what  the 


young  sprouts  of  clover  are  to  the  clover 
field.  Insofar  as  our  smaller  Industries 
are  destroyed,  our  economy  and  way  of 
life  will  also  be  destroyed. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  measure 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  hold  out  the 
hcpe  for  the  smaller  industries  that  I 
should  like  to  have  for  them,  neverthe- 
less I  want  to  .-  '  i:  passed,  and  I  esu*- 
nestly  trust  that  the  agencies  charged 
with  its  operation  wV]  do  their  full  duty 
In  so  operating  ..::i;  :  dministcring  it  as  to 
give  the  relief  and  encouragement  to  the 
smaller  plants  which  they  now  so 
lugently  need. 

Belated  as  this  measure  may  appear  to 
be.  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion it  is  necessary  for  the  country  to 
have  two  points  clearly  in  mr  i  First, 
that  the  executive  branch  of  ti..  U-  vern- 
ment  has  always  had  full  power  to  do 
everything  that  this  bill  calls  for;  and. 
second.  Congress  is.  by  the  passage  of 
this  act.  clearly  and  definitely  putting 
itself  on  record  a*^  urc;r.g  the  executive 
branch  to  do  w;  ..•  C  rit-ress  believes  It 
should  have  done  all  along  with  respect 
to  the  smaller  industries — namely,  give 
them  the  same  consideration  that  it  has 
given  the  larger  industries. 


R,'<>olut!on  on  Celebration  of  Two  Hun- 
dredth .•\nniver.sary  ol  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's Birthday 
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HOiN.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OI    CALJI0EK..1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbLN  i  ATIVES 

Tur^dnv  May  26,  1942 

Mr.  VOOliHlS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
Icwing  timely  resolution  which  was  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  California  Pen- 
sioners Union: 

Oakland,  C.^lif  .  April  15.  1942 

Whereas  the  13th  day  of  AprU  1943  will 
be  the  bicentennial  of  Thomas  Jefferson"! 
birthday,  the  foremost  citizen  of  American 
civilization;  aiid 

Whereas  there  Is  now  a  great  world  strtig- 
gle  to  make  the  world  safe  for  the  political 
and  economic  principles  that  Jeflerscm  rr- 
emplifled  in  the  American  Declaration  ol  I  - 
dependence,  r-.-.x]  B   '     '  R':,;hts;  and 

Whereas  1;  v.  ...  v.  N  appropriate  and 
exceedingly  fitting  and  very  advantageous  to 
the  great  cause  of  human  freedom  to  bold  a 
world  celebration  on  the  13th  day  of  April 
11)43,  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  Jef- 
ferson's date  of  birth,  and  for  the  United 
States  Oi  America  to  Invite  all  the  natlorvs 
and  all  the  citizens  of  the  earth  to  Join  with 
the  United  States  of  America  to  appropriately 
observe  Jefferson's  birthday,  by  declaring  :t  a 
universal  holiday  and  by  pn  -  :  ;  ..;  ;.•  ;  - 
lltical  and  sociological  princ.p.<.j=  ol  "li.^^iu^ 
Jefferson :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  Congresfc  of 
the  United  States  to  Inaugurate  the  measures 
necessary,  and  provide  the  n*^  ^^  •  'xm  1 
to  all  nations,  peoples,  kl  i-to  a:.  :  t  mik  ^ 
an  invitation  to  Join  in  the  c!j.-fra:  «  «* 
Thomas  Jf^fTerson's  bicentennial  i.!.;;.aay 
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HON   JOHN  E.  RANKIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT^IVES 
Tuesday  May  26.  1942 

Mr.     RA '.".".  Miisissip;        Mr. 

Sc^akpr.  in  rt-piy  to  the  gentlemai  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Celler  I  who  to:k  the 
floor  a  moment  ago  to  criticize  the  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  of  this  couity  for 
protestmK  against  the  liquor  traffic 
around  cur  Army  camps.  I  desire  to  re- 
peat wha^  I  have  said  before.  '  r  *  'ne 
liquor  traffic  is  one  of  the  grea^ 
mies  our  ChrisUan  civilization  hjis  ever 
kncwn. 

It   not  only  tends  to  underm 
morale  of  men  in  our  armed  foi 
it  IS  wrecking  the  lives  and  de 
characters  of  the  children  of  this 
Every  time  ycu  turn  on  the  radi 
propagandist  is  pouring  poison  i 
ears  of  your  children.  praMng 
virtues  of  strong  drink.    Th'  •    i 
dare   come    in    through    th 
preach  such  rot;  but  they  ccme 
thf  radio  in  violation  of  the  spiri 
Bill  of   Rights,  which  was 
protect  you  from  such  outrages 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
vertisini;  hquor  over  the  radio, 
on  the  Clerks  deok  a  petition  to 
to  the  floor  for  a  vote.     It  is  pe' 
14.    If  you  want  to  stop  these 
sign  It  and  help  us  pa."=s  the  bill. 

If  a  man  wants  to  take  a  drinh 
his  business.    But  no  one  has  a 
use  it  to  destroy  the  morale  of  a 
especially  m  times  of  war.  or  to 
the  children  of  a  generation. 

Liquor  is  one  of  the  greatesf 
the  enemii^  of  democracy,  tht. 
of  Christianity,  the  enemies  of  0 
ization  now  have  at  their  dLsposal 
it  they  can  weaken  public  moral: 
up  the  homes,  wreck  the  lives  of 
undermine  the   morale  of  the 
fighting  forces,  and.  given  enou^ 
can  cause  as  many  deaths  and 
ruin  as  was  ever  wrought  by  all  t 
astatmg  hordes  of  ruthless  war. 

In  some  respects  it  is  more 
the  twmbing  plane,  and  more  t 
than  the  subrrarine.    It  is  relent 
Implacable.     It  pauses  at  no  Rul 
halts  at  no  Delaware;  and  wh 
goes  it  conquers  and  destroys. 

It  conquers  amidst  the  snow 
the   north,   where   the   grand 
Napoleon  found  its  winding  sheet 
quers  amidst  the  burning  sand.s 
south,    where   the    forces   of   All'X 
halted  m  mutiny:  it  undermined 
rale  of  France,  sabotaged  her 
gram,  and  brought  the  do'vn!.- 
French  Republic.    It  acted  ..        : 
^ymnust  at  the  attack  on  Pea:    H  = 
is  today  hand  in  glove  with    : 
of  morality,  the  enemies  c;   citri. 
the  enemies  '^f   omt   c'V'.!'./ 
Greenland's  icv  :-.      ;  /.i.:  -  • 
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liquors  should  be  su-spended  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  *ar,  that  we  should  not 
take  sugar  from  the  mouths  of  our 
children  and  p>ermit  it  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  poison  for  their 
destruction. 

Mothers  and  fathers  are  urging  us  to 
stop  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  areas  around 
our  training  camps  and  our  defense  in- 
dustries. Christian  people  everywhere 
are  appealing  :o  us  to  stop  its  advertise- 
ment over  the  radio. 

It  may  suit  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Celler  1  to  have  this  liquor 
dispensed  to  our  boys  in  the  service:  it 
may  suit  hin  to  have  it  distributed 
through  the  cocktail  rooms  to  the  inno- 
cent boys  and  girls  of  the  Nation:  it  may 
suit  him  to  have  its  virtues  drummed  into 
the  ears  of  the  children  of  this  country 
over  the  radio.  But  I  want  to  tell  ycu 
now  that  it  does  not  suit  the  Christian 
men  and  women  of  this  country  who  are 
bending  every  effort  in  this  war  emer- 
gency, supporting  this  Nation  in  its  great- 
est crisis,  and  sending  their  sons  to  die 
in  the  defense  of  our  country's  cause  in 
order  that  our  free  institutions,  our  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life,  and  our  Christian 
civilization  may  survive.  : 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP  I 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTI.ER 

or    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1942 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  will 
become  of  the  small  business?  A  lot  of 
ideas  and  suggestions  are  being  broad- 
cast just  now  for  helping  the  small  busi- 
nessmen. In  fact,  for  the  past  8  years 
many  theories  have  been  scattered 
around,  but  nothing  definite  has  been 
done  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  true 
that  Congress  appropriated  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  in  1938  for  loans  to  small 
business,  but  I  understand  that  very  little 
of  that  money  was  actually  loaned  to 
what  is  commonly  known  as  small  busi- 
ness. 

Many  investigations  have  been  made 
and  studies  prepared,  and  the  small 
businesses  feel  that  they  have  been  inves- 
tigated, studied,  and  red-taped  about 
long  enough.  It  is  time  to  do  something 
practical.  We  know  that  they  do  not 
like  impractical  theorists.  They  are 
practical  men  themselves,  and  they  face 
practical  problems.  Ycu  never  heard  a 
practical  businessman  say.  "I'll  have  to 
lock  up  the  record  on  that,  or  I'll  have  to 
get  out  the  files  on  this."  Small  busi- 
nessmen do  not  want  to  be  told  by  theo- 
rists that  they  will  have  to  go  out  of 
business.  They  want  to  be  put  to  work 
so  that  their  experience  and  resources 
will  be  of  use  in  winning  this  war.  They 
don't  want  to  wait  around  until  their 
easiness  folds  up.  This  country  needs 
small  business  and  needs  it  right  now. 

If  the  small,  independent  businesses 
should  cease  to  exist,  our  coimtry  as  we 


know  it  and  want  it  to  be  would  cease  to 
exist,  for  it  is  the  initiative  of  the  inde- 
pendent businessmen  that  has  given  the 
United  States  the  highest  standard  of 
living  the  world  has  ever  known.  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  this  be  pre- 
served, and  it  can  be  preserved  without 
in  any  way  impairing  the  defense  po- 
gram.  In  fact,  the  preservation  of  in- 
dividual initiative  will  speed  up  the  de- 
fense program. 

The  problem  is  to  find  a  way  to  keep 
the  small  independent  businesses  alive. 
A  method  should  be  devised  so  that  their 
productiveness  can  be  utilized  for  the 
defense  program  and  those  plants  wh  ch 
have  been  found  unsuitable  for  defense 
production  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
serve  efficiently  the  civilian  needs  of  ihe 
country,  using  substitute  materials  if 
necessary. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  first  concern  of 
every  official.  Government  or  local,  is  to 
find  the  most  efficient  means  of  aiding 
the  defense  program  and  winning  this 
war.  Nothing  should  interfere  with  that. 
However,  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  small  business  units  that 
could  be  converted  into  defense  prod  jc- 
tion  if  they  are  not  totally  ignored.  If 
they  are  ignored,  and  steps  are  not  taken 
to  safeguard  the  small  enterprises,  it  is 
also  obvious  that  the  entire  economic 
and  social  structure  of  our  country  will 
be  disrupted,  no  matter  what  some  of  our 
theorists  may  say  to  the  contrary.  If 
something  is  not  dene,  and  I  can  cnly 
speak  with  authority  of  what  may  hap- 
pen in  my  own  district,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  hundreds  of  small  businesses  in  my 
district  will  be  closed  up. 

It  is  a  fact  which  must  be  admitted 
that  defense  business  alone  will  not  keep 
either  small  or  large  business  alive. 
Even  on  a  full  wartime  economy  basis 
civilian  production  needs  will  demand 
a  certain  percent  of  our  production 
capacity,  and  small  business  should  be 
permitted  to  carry  its  share  of  civilian 
needs.  In  this  way  they  can  enter  fields 
that  have  always  been  dominated  by 
the  large  concerns  which  are  now 
jammed  with  war  orders  and  which 
are  unable  to  carry  on  civilian  produc- 
tion. 

The  planners  of  America  did  not  In- 
tend to  have  a  country  completely  domi- 
nated by  giant  corporate  organizations 
controlled  from  one  or  two  large  metro- 
politan centers.  The  small  independent 
businesses  have  been  the  foundation  of 
our  democratic  form  of  government. 
The  men  who  run  these  establishments 
are  the  leaders  in  cur  civic  organizations, 
in  our  churches,  our  schools,  in  our  local 
governments,  and  in  every  worth-while 
community  movement.  I  see  no  reason 
why  these  enterprising,  progressive  men 
in  our  communities  should  be  forced 
into  bankruptcy  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  To  destroy  these  small  busi- 
nesses and  the  independence  of  spirit 
which  they  represent,  is  to  set  up  a  sys- 
tem of  regimentation  which  has  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  totalitarianism 
and  this  is  the  very  thing  which  we  are 
trying  to  defeat. 

We  know  that  It  is  our  duty  to  put 
every  man,  every  machine,  and  every  fa- 
cility into  the  war  effort.    What  about 
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the  small  business?  What  are  we  doing 
for  it? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  small 
businessmen  of  the  country  are  most 
anxious  to  be  of  service  to  their  country. 
They  do  not  ask  for  any  consideration 
which  might  interfere  in  the  slightes  de- 
gree with  the  Government's  all-out  effort 
for  the  production  of  war  materials.  On 
the  contrary,  they  want  a  chance  to  help 
produce.  They  know  that  war  requires 
sacrifices,  and  if  it  were  necessary  for 
every  small  business  establishment  to 
cease  functioning  in  order  for  us  to  win 
the  war.  no  one  would  utter  a  protest. 
However,  that  is  not  necessary,  and  every 
study  that  has  been  made  shows  that  if 
we  properly  convert  the  facilities  of  small 
business  concerns,  the  war  effort  would 
be  speeded  up  and  production  would  be 
increased  to  an  amazing  extent. 

Another  thing  that  contributes  to  the 
confusion  and  distress  among  some  small 
businesses  is  the  priority  system,  and. 
judging  from  the  complaints  received, 
there  is  room  for  some  revising  and  im- 
proving the  service  in  that  connection. 
There  see.ns  to  be  a  lack  of  realization 
and  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
various  defense  staffs  for  the  far-reach- 
ing effects  of  some  contemplated  order 
on  thousands  of  small  business  owners. 

We  know  what  the  automobile  dealers 
are  up  against,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some 
satisfactory  program  of  aid  will  be  im- 
mediately put  into  effect  so  that  they  and 
all  owners  and  operators  of  the  .so-called 
small  business  units  will  be  permitted  to 
utilize  their  facilities  to  the  utmost  in 
this  great  effort  to  preserve  our  demo- 
cratic ideals  of  liberty  and  justice. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago,  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  page  A921.  I  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  most  ex- 
cellent service  that  has  been  and  is  being 
rendered  by  Mrs.  Sadie  Orr  Dunbar, 
State  director  of  the  Oregon  Board  for 
Mobilization  of  Women. 

The  women  of  Oregon  have  been  pio- 
neering in  these  fields  and  have  made  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  our  war  ef- 
fort. Their  loyalty,  energy,  and  effective- 
ness have  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
women  will  play  an  important  role  in 
bringing  victory  to  our  cause  in  the  great 
crisis  in  which  we  are  engaged.  I  am 
proud  of  the  part  the  women  of  Oregon 
are  taking  in  a  coordinated  program  to 
utilize  their  services  in  our  march  to  vic- 
tory 

I  include  as  a  part  of  these  remarks  a 
factual  .'itudy  of  Oregon  women's  contri- 
bution to  our  war  effort  which  appeared 


In  the  W  ;  r  •  :.  D;..  N  AS.  May  25. 
1942,  published  here  in  the  Capital,  which 
is  as  follows: 

Oregon    Women    Have    Already    Signed   Up 
With  Uncle   Sam  for  War  Sep  vice 

Portland,  Orec. — Oregon  women  are  pio- 
neering r.gain— blazing  a  new  Oregt)n  Trail. 

Instead  of  leading  to  raw  adventure,  geld 
and  rich  bottom  soil,  the  new  trail  is  being 
hewn  into  a  victory  highway  tlircugh  the 
voluntary  registration — first  in  the  Nation — 
of  the  State's  womanpower. 

The  purpose:  To  provide  the  brain  and 
muscle  needed  to  replace  the  men  who  have 
enlisted  in  the  Army,  been  drafted,  or  left 
old  jobs  to  go  on  to  higher-paying  positions 
with  surging  war  industries.  All  this,  too. 
with  national  registration  of  women  an  un- 
realized dream. 

The  croakers  said  voluntary  mobilization 
here  couldn  t  be  done.  They  said  farmers 
would  be  stuck  for  labor  this  year  and  so 
would  lots  of  other  employers. 

But— 

A  volunteer  army  of  some  six  or  seven 
thousand  registrars  organized.  It  made  the 
rounds  of  Oregon,  in  cities,  on  farms,  beside 
rivers,  and  in  virgin  forests  where  stump 
ranchers  build  their  cabins. 

The  house-to-house  canvassers  used  all 
methods  of  travel.  Including  planes,  boats, 
autos,  bicycles.  Fncwshocs.  ski,  horser.  and 
old  wagons  in  their  unprecedented  efforts  to 
reach  all  women  from  homes  high  and  low. 
They  did.  too. 

They  registered  fishermen's  wives  and 
daughters,  nurses.  Junior  leaguers,  cannery 
workers  and  career  girls,  regardless  of  racial 
origin,  creed,  oi    color. 

BY    PLANE   AND   HORSE 

One  woman,  a  country  school  teacher,  busy 
with  her  classes  5  days  a  week,  discovered 
storm -bound  roads  were  impassable  to  auto- 
mobiles, but  notified  her  cuunty  chairman: 

"I  can  cover  the   16  miles  by  horseback." 

Another  woman,  trapped  by  the  ice  of  a 
silver  thaw,  which  halted  ground  vehicles 
completely  and  disrupted  wire-communica- 
tion systems,  chartered  a  private  plane,  at- 
tended a  preliminary  organizational  meeting 
100  miles  away,  and  returned  to  her  fireside — 
all  on  the  same  afternoon. 

The  women  indicated  zealous  willingness 
to  work  a.":  needed  In  the  State's  oflQces.  fac- 
tories, and  fields. 

Enough  experienced  workers,  for  example, 
were  registered  to  "man"  a  munitions  factory 
should  the  Ordnance  Division  decide  to  use  a 
part  of  Oregon's  prodigal  resources  In  the 
making  of  shells  and  torpedoes.  About  500 
available  craftswomen  live  in  the  greater 
Portland  area  alone — women  who  worked 
during  the  first  World  War  in  English, 
Scotch,  and  Welsh  munitions  plrnts.  They 
married  American  expeditionary  force  boys, 
settled  in  Oregon,  raised  families,  and  now 
have  time  on  their  hands. 

One  immediate  need  for  woman  power  Is 
knov.n. 

VICTORY  crops 

Oregon's  "victory  "  crop  harvesting  will  be 
done  by  women — 99,963  of  them  to  be  exact — 
if  a  critical  dearth  of  manpower  creates  the 
necessity  for  all  of  them  to  fulfill  promises 
made  duiing  the  mobilization  campaign. 

One  woman  said,  ".^'m  a  good  shot  and  can 
carry  a  50-pound  pack  along  with  the  best 
of  men.  I  want  Coast  Guard  duty  "  Others 
are  loggers,  cowgirls,  truck  drivers,  grease 
monkeys,  machinists,  storekeepers,  and  car- 
penters. 

Women  with  children  are  offering  to  care 
for  other  tots  In  order  that  the  professional 
and  skilled  mothers  can  serve  where  their 
abilities  will  be  most  useful.  Grandmothers, 
too,  are  volunteering  to  help  raise  a  second 
generation  in  order  that  the  children  may 
remain  free. 


Another  factor  behind  Oregon's  unprece- 
dented mobilization  of  women  Is  the  fact  that 
lier  labor  reservoir  has  been  siphoned  off  by 
gargantuan  aircraft  factories  located  in  wster 
States  to  the  north  and  south.  Finally,  and 
within  a  few  months,  another  fifty  to  sixty 
thousand  Oregon  men  are  going  to  be  needed 
to  operate  two  more  large  shipyards  now 
being  built.  And  Oregon  has  a  total  popu- 
lation of  only  1  089  fi84  persons. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  J,  PERCY  PRlEbT 

OP    TEN  N  ESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1942 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  here  an  article 
from  the  Washington  News,  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

LETTER    TO    THE    KOrTOR — rAILtJRI    OF    PAPERS    TO 
CO\XR    HILL  DEBATES   LAMENTED 

(Editor's  note;  In  defense  of  Congress.  Hugh 
Russell  Fraser.  writer,  s^nds  us  an  advance 
copy  of  an  article  he  haa  written  for  the 
Progressive,  with  permission  to  quote  What 
he  says  we  think  is  interesting,  as  It  relates 
both  to  Congress  and  the  press.  We  cannot 
agree  with  him  altogether  regarding  the  ade- 
quacy of  newspaper  coverage  of  congressional 
debates  but  we  do  know  that  many  a  worthy 
speech  can  be  found  In  full  only  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  only  excuse, 
from  the  newspaper's  point  of  view.  Is  space.) 

Some  of  the  Washington  newsmen,  notably 
Raymond  Clapper,  are  doing  a  lot  of  wailing 
on  their  side  of  the  fence  about  the  Inepti- 
tude and  Incapacity  of  Congrets.  Indeed,  to 
read  them  you  would  Imagine  Congresi  waa 
sinking  Into  decay  "It  is  endangered,"  he 
says,  "by  Us  own  shallow  Incompetency  " 

This  Is  a  charge  that  has  been  leveled  at 
every  Congress  since  1798  In  Jackson's  day 
Thomas  A  Ritchie,  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
used  to  turn  the  phrase  around  He  said  It 
was  "back  sliding  "  And  In  the  1860's  what 
Horace  Greeley  had  to  say  about  the  general 
caliber  of  Congress  was  hardly  fit  to  print. 
There  has  not  been  0  period  in  our  history 
when  an  Influential  section  of  the  press  did 
not  denounce  Congress  as  being  a  collection 
of  mediocrities. 

Now  we  do  not  want  to  be  unfair  to  Ray 
Clapper.  He  Is  about  the  best  there  Is  among 
the  columnists  He  speaks,  doubtless  for 
most  of  his  colleagues.  And  It  Is  precisely 
for  this  reason  that  the  present  wave  of 
denunciation  deserves  to  be  examined  a  little 
coldly. 

Mr.  Clapper  says  Congress  should  become 
a  great  public  forum  and  that  it  Is  not  doing 
so;  that  people  "don't  give  a  damn  uhat  the 
average  Senator  or  Congressman  says  because 
they  know  that  what  you  hear  In  Congreae 
Is  99  percent  tripe.  Ignorance,  and  dema- 
goguery,  and  not  to  be  relied  on  " 

Furthermore,  he  says,  "Never  was  there 
such  need  for  Intelligent  and  informed  dis- 
cussion of  public  affairs  •  •  •  not  the 
newspaper  columnists  but  Senators  and 
Representatives  shculd  be  developing  and 
leading  the  thinking  of  the  ccuntry  at  this 
time.  Since  we  have  no  Webster-Hayne 
debates.,  people  want  to  know  what  Dorothy 
Thompson  and   Walter  Lippmann   think  " 

New  Mr  Clapper  Is  a  former  head  of  the 
United  Press  Bureau  in  Washington,  As  such, 
be  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  Concrcas. 
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Presumably  he  Is  frequently  In  t 
gall«*ry.  ThTefore.  he  knows — <  • 
know— that  the  debates  In  Congr.- 
ra»ny  of  them  sgniflcant  and  cnlig 
are  net  repented  tn  the  press.  That 
ccntrovc!!iia:  statement.    It  Is  a  sim 

Wh.it    th?  reastms  are   Is   here 
qu.'stion     The  truth  Is  thafbeginnl 
1870.  American  newspapers,  which 
prtntlns!    the   debates   In   Congress 
than  half  a  century,  abandoned  the 
And   when  they  did  so.    they  shut  < 
the  American  people  a  large  and 
acurce  of  li.'  "     n. 

Eto   not    :  rstand  me      1  do 

these  debates  siiould  be  revived  li 
However,  more  cf  them  shou'.d  be 
than  in  the  form  of  mere  hlghllg 
summaries 

But    what    Is    Important    Is    that 
speaking  for  the  press  should  Indict  i 
for  a  state  of  affairs  that  the  pr;ss, 
gress,  IS  responsible  for. 

Incidentally,     speakini?    of    the 
Hayne     period.     Webster     made     t 
speeches  In   his  day.   and  only  one 
gress      The  others  were  Incredibly 
ponderous    leavened  only  by  drami 
tures  and  a  great  presence      And  to 
ators  Bojrt.  of  Washington,  or  La 
of  Wi--consin.  to  pick  only  two  at 
can   say   mere    In   20   minutes  than 
could  m  2  hours 

Indeed.  a."«  one  who  h.is  written  ex 
on  the  pre-CivU  War  period.  I  would 
the  ratio  of  brilliant  and   able   mer 
present  Congress  Is  higher  than  of  t 

It  L«  pcasible  to  take  almost  any 
the  Congressional  Record  and  point 
sages  more  enlightening  and  Informa 
any  town  hall  forum  cr  any  of  the 
tlon  of  Dorothy  Thompson  or  Walt 
mann 

Oh,  yes:   this  Is  not  denying  that 
what    transpires    In   Congress    is 
technical,  or  bunk    or  all  three;  but 
to  30  percent — enough  to  fill  a  new 
eight  pages — is  more  worthy  today 
Ing   In    full   than    the   utterances    t 
80  fully  recorded  a  hundred  years 
Hugh  Russell 
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leave  to  extend  my  remark.^.  I  iik  iudc  an 
article  from  my  weekly  news  lettt  r  which 
Is  sent  to  newspapers  and  individuals  in 
my  congressional  district. 

The  subjtM^t   to  which  it   ;t,;L>  is  of 
paramount  importance  in  our  wi  r  effort. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  must  de.elcp  an 
«ir-transporutiou  system  to  supply  cur 
trccps  and  those  of  our  Allies.  Air  '  ranspor- 
taticn  Is  more  vital  to  us  than  to  out  enemies 
becau.<^  we  have  the  longer  supply  lines 
We  should  start  building  It  up  at  one:?  and 
In  quantity  Already  it  has  been  demon- 
strated both  by  us  and  by  our  Allies  and  our 
enemies  that  this  is  practical  f  '  •'■^"'ns  and 
for  smaller  and  lighter  article?  H  here  Is 
no  reason  why  air  transpcrtati, .;  l  in  not  te 
e::panded  so  that  mere  of  the  heaviei  supplies 
can  be  so  carried.  Our  supply  ines  are 
enormoiui,  stretching  to  all  the  fa  ■  corners 
ol  the  world.     Speed  is  the  essence  cf  a  quick 
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victory.  Yet  we  continue  to  depend  too 
much  upon  ocean-bcrne  traffic  which  travels 
at  the  rate  of  10  or  2^3  miles  per  hour  to 
reach  destinations  thousands  cf  miles  away. 
Also  merchant  ships  are  subject  to  subma- 
rine and  naval  attack  The  airplane  can 
avoid  all  attacks  except  those  from  other  air- 
craft 

A  slow  freighter  does  well  to  make  three 
round  trips  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Suez 
Canal  from  Atlantic  ports  in  a  year.  A  trans- 
port plane  might  make  as  high  as  60  trips  in 
that  time.  The  freighter  would  carry  12  to 
20  thousand  tons  in  a  year  The  transport 
could  probably  carry  about  2  000  tons.  Nat- 
urally transport  planes  would  never  entirely 
replace  ships,  tut  their  value,  if  available  at 
critical  times  and  in  sudden  military  crises, 
would  be  immeasurable 

Last  April  the  Army  air  forces  ferrying 
command  announced  that  in  its  10  months' 
existence  It  had  expanded  until  it  is  reported 
to  be  conducting  operations  on  a  larger  scale 
than  the  civil  air  lines  in  this  country."  At 
that  time  it  was  delivering  airplanes  to  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies.  Russia,  and  China. 
and  others.  If  bomber  planes  can  be  delivered 
to  these  places  by  air.  transport  planes  can  be 
built  to  make  the  same  flights. 

Recently  an  official  of  the  Lockheed  Co. 
stated  that  demonstration  planes  capable  of 
carrying  fO  to  70  passengers  at  400  miles  per 
hour  had  already  been  built.  This  means 
New  York  to  London  In  8  hours;  breakfast  In 
New  York  and  supper  In  London.  Planes  to 
carry  large  quantities  of  goods  are  as  practical 
and  possible  as  planes  to  carry  people. 

F*urthermore.  such  planes  would  be  cf  great 
use  and  benefit  after  the  war.  when  quick 
transportation  will  be  of  great  use  and  value. 
With  well  over  a  million  trained  flyers  mus- 
tered out  and  available  for  duties  in  civil 
aviation,  with  the  enormous  facilities  for  pro- 
ducing planes  that  will  tnen  exist.  It  is  almost 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  both  airplane 
travel  and  transportation  will  Increase  as 
rapidly  and  as  surely  after  this  war  as  did 
autos  and  trucks  after  the  last  war.  Such  a 
program  Is  not  only  a  key, to  a  quick  victory 
In  our  present  all-out  struggle.  It  Is  also  an 
Investment  In  the  post-war  future  that 
should  pay  huge  dividends  to  us  and  to  all 
mankind. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1942 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Frank  C.  Blied,  of  Madison.  Wis. 
Mr.  Bhed  is  a  highly  respected  btisincss- 
man  not  only  of  his  native  city  but  also 
well  known  and  respected  throughout 
the  State  of  Wi.sconsm.  He  has  builded 
through  his  own  efforts  and  those  of  his 
sons  a  fine  business  and  his  plea  should 
be  carefully  considered. 

M.ujisoN,  Wis  .  May  22,  1942. 
Hon.  Harrt  Sacthoft, 

I  Member  of  Congress. 

I  Washington.  D.  C. 

IDeab  Harht:  While  all  good  Americans  are 
set  to  win  this  war  or  effect  a  world  peace, 
yet  we  should  not  continue  to  deprive  200.000 
printers  cr  more,  with  their  million  depentl- 

i   ents,  of  the  privilege  of  earning  a  living. 


Contrary  to  economic  principles,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  buying  carkads  cf  print- 
ing machinery  instead  of  using  the  idle 
presses  now  in  every  part  of  our  country. 

The  printing  Industry  was  the  fifth  indus- 
try in  our  land,  and  with  the  loss  of  catalogs 
for  automobile  sales  and  other  commoditits. 
it  Is  being  crowded  to  the  wall.  In  the  man- 
ufacturing of  machines,  tanks,  guns.  etc..  the 
Government  took  over  many  plants  and  kept 
them  busy  on  a  basis  of  cost  plus  a  percent- 
age, and.  furthermore,  tuilt  their  factories. 
Not  so  with  the  printing  Industry,  as  the 
Government  is  expanding  its  printing  plants 
and  has  now  abcut  100  extra  printing  offices, 
which  after  the  war  Is  over  will  be  a  total 
less  unless  they  continue  to  encroach  on 
private  printing  Industries.  These  Idle  print 
shops  could  and  would  do  printing  for  loss 
than  It  costs  our  Government. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  printers  re- 
quested our  Government  to  desist  printing 
envelopes  and  leave  this  work  to  the  local 
printers,  and  now  the  Government,  contrary 
to  the  appeal  of  20.000  printing  businesses,  is 
expanding  its  printing  Interference  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Can  we  not  expect  some  re- 
lief from  further  encroachments?  Will  they 
throw  the  200.000  and  more  printers  on  the 
a.sh  pile,  or  must  they  seek  employment  from 
the  Government?  The  printers  should  not 
be  curtailed  to  the  extent  that  they  cannot 
earn  the  necessities  of  life  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Being  also  in  the  office  supplies  business, 
we  are  denied  the  supply  of  lead  pencils  that 
have  a  metal  ferrule  to  hold  the  eraser,  cr 
Icose-leaf  books  having  rings,  and  every  other 
article  containing  a  particle  of  steel.  Yet 
in  England  they  have  continued  manufactur- 
ing steel  equipment  for  office  supplies,  while 
we  In  the  United  States,  the  steel  country 
of  the  world,  cannot  have  same. 

We  Americans  are  extremists,  and  the  pen- 
dulum Is  swinging  lopsided. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fhank  C.  Blied. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HUN.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1942 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  series  of  articles  that  I 
wrote  on  vital  problems  connected  with 
our  national  defense.  These  articles  were 
carried  in  the  newspapers  of  my  district 
each  week,  and  clearly  show  my  attitudes 
and  my  opinions  on  matters  pertaining 
to  national  defense,  long  before  Decem- 
ber 7.  1941,  which,  of  course,  have  new 
become  matters  of  vital  concern  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  dates  when 
the  articles  were  published  are  illuminat- 
ing. 

BKCAKERS  AHEAD 

In  1917  the  Wilson  administration  had  to 
put  businessmen  In  charge  of  the  defense 
problem.s  In  order  to  get  the  unpreparedncss 
bungling  of  that  period  straightened  out. 
Today  we  are  In  a  worse  mess  than  we  were 
In  1917.  bottlenecks  and  crossed  wires  per- 
meating the  entire  defense  situation.  The 
President  has  further  complicated  matters 
by  the  appointment  of  Hopkins  as  Lend- 
Lease  Administrator  and  Leon  Henderson  as 
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chief  price  fixer,  giving  them  both  a  free 
hand  to  crack  down  upon  American  industry. 
Our  present  lag  in  the  production  of  air- 
planes, tanks,  guns,  ammunition,  camps. 
Army  trucks,  etc..  will  now  b°  further  ag- 
gravated by  the  fact  that  Knudsens  power 
is  checkmated  to  a  large  extent  by  these  ap- 
pointments. From  now  oil  we  can  expect 
more  emphasis  upon  Government  planning 
anj  Government  control,  with  less  regard  for 
businessmen  and  business  methods.  This  in- 
evitably means  waste,  extravagance.  Ineffi- 
ciency, delay,  and  graft,  or  1917  all  over 
again.     (Weekly  News  Letter.  May  5.  1941  ) 

FROM      OVERPRODUCTION     TO     UNDERPRODUCTION 
OVERNIGHT 

For  15  years  the  American  farmer  has  been 
hearing  much  about  surpluses  and  overpro- 
duction. He  has  been  told  to  reduce  acre- 
age In  order  to  do  away  with  surpluses  and 
cverprcductlcn.  the  supposed  twin  obstacles 
to  farm  prosperity.  Overnight  the  picture 
has  changed.  Now  we  are  told  we  face  the 
danger  cf  a  food  shortage.  In  order  to  be- 
come "the  pantry  of  democracy"  as  well  as 
the  "arsenal  of  democracy"  we  must  produce 
more  meats,  fats  eggs,  poultrv.  dairy  prod- 
ucts, vegetables,  and  fruits.  The  same  Gov- 
ernmtnt  that  advised  farmers  to  reduce  pro- 
duction last  year  now  urges  the  farmers  to 
increase  produrtion.  and  to  encourage  such 
increase  has  begun  pegging  farm  prices. 
Times  do  change.  (Weekly  News  Letter.  May 
5,  1941.) 

WAR     INEVIT.^BLE? 

War  between  the  United  States  and  the  Axis 
seems  Inevitable  Our  Government  has  made 
an  agreement  with  Australia,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  Great  Britain  fcr  Joint  action  in 
the  Orient.  Japan's  strength  and  weaknesses 
are  known;  and.  according  to  Army  and  Navy 
authorities.  Japan  could  be  defeated  within 
6  months  by  economic  strangulation  alone. 
The  American  Navy  could  then  be  sent  to  the 
Atlantic  to  assist  in  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic. 
Japan,  exhausted  by  her  3-year  war  with 
China,  is  considered  today  the  weakest  cf 
the  Axis  Powers.  The  new  French-German 
agreement  has  created  new  problems,  new 
dangers,  new  threats  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  has  brought  the  United  States 
much  nearer  to  all-cut  war.  Any  cne  of  a 
half  dczen  probable  Incidents  now  can  plunge 
us  Into  the  mad  whirlpool  of  war.  Our  lead- 
ers have  gone  too  far  to  turn  back.  An  active 
part  in  the  European  war  for  us  now  seems 
inevitable.  (Weekly  News  Letter,  May  26, 
1941.) 

WHY   AID   J.\PAN? 

The  Executive  order  for  oil  conservation 
raises  a  question  which  is  not  so  much  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  for  the 
State  Department.  That  question  is:  If  gas- 
less  Sundays  and  stricter  production  controls 
are  necessary  to  assure  that  the  supply  of  pe- 
troleum and  its  products  will  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  the 
national  defense  program,  then  why  in  the 
name  of  reason  does  the  United  States  permit 
gasoline  and  lubricating  and  fuel  oil  to  be 
shipped — as  it  hn<=  been  from  west  coast  ports 
for  months  at  the  rate  of  a  tanker  every  2 
days — to  an  avowed  allv  of  the  Axis.  Japan? 
(Weekly  News  Letter.  June  16.  1941  ) 

THX  BATTUt  OF  WASHINGTON 

One  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  present 
war  Is  being  fought  out  in  Washington.  It 
Is  a  battle  t>etween  New  Deal  leaders  and  the 
Kniidsen  type  of  leadership  In  the  Office  of 
Production  Management.  Ickes,  the  leader  of 
the  New  Deal  offensive,  already  has  grabbed 
control  of  coal,  oil.  p>ower,  and  mines.  He 
can  make  the  priority  orders  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  effective  or  non- 
effective as  he  sees  fit.  The  Henderson  price- 
fixing  set-up.  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion and  Civilian  Supply,  is  another  New 
Deal  agency  that  Is  in  conflict  with  Knud- 


sen's  Office  of  Product ic-     M  :.:ent  and 

has  taken  an  active  part  in  iht  tattie  of  Wa^h- 
ington,  fighting  siioulder  to  shoulder  with 
Ickes  to  outmaneuver  the  Knudsen  group. 
This  battle  of  Washington  Is  of  basic  con- 
sequence because  all  authority  and  responsi- 
bility mu.-t  clear  through  the  White  House, 
With  Hopkins,  the  Assistant  President,  sjm- 
pathetic  toward  and  co.  perative  with  Ickes 
and  Henderson.  The  result  of  this  battle  of 
Washington  is  confusion,  delay,  and  chaos  in 
the  administration's  defense  piogram  efforts. 
On  the  other  hand.  American  .ndustry  is  do- 
ing a  grand  Job  In  Its  defense  production 
efforts.  Production  in  most  Instances  is 
ahead  of  schedule.  The  only  delay  found  In 
production  is  caused  by  the  slowness  in  the 
placement  of  orders  by  the  administration, 
or  a  delay  brought  about  by  labur  tie-ups. 
I  hope  that  the  battle  of  V.'ashlngton  will  he 
speedily  won — by  Knudsen  and  his  group. 
The  President  could  end  the  battle  tomor- 
row— If  he  would.  (Weekly  News  Letter.  July 
14.  1941  ) 

GET     EM    MADE 

The  War  Department  has  undertaken  to 
popularize  as  a  national  slogan  "Keep  'Em 
Flying."  meaning,  of  course.  American  mili- 
tary and  naval  airplanes.  The  slogan  has  a 
noble  and  Imperative  objective  and  all  Ameri- 
cans will  support  it.  But  It  seems  to  us  to 
be  somewhat  premature,  because  before  the 
Army  and  Navy  can  "fly  "em"  American  Indus- 
try has  got  to  "make  'em"  That  Is  whtre 
the  trouble  Is  today  We  are  not  making  air- 
planes fast  enough  to  assure  the  Invulnera- 
bility of  our  defense.  So.  putting  first  things 
first,  we  propose  as  an  immediate  slogan.  "Get 
'Em  Made"  We  would  have  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  this  Nation  shouting  it 
until  the  din  becomes  deafening.  Perhaps 
then  Washington  will  wake  up  to  some  of  the 
real! Lie*  of  this  crisis  and  do  away  with  cGcial 
bottlenecks  now  holding  up  production  of 
planes.    (Weekly  News  Letter.  August 4, 1941.) 

RATION    CARDS   FOR   AMERICA? 

Ration  cards  are  old  stuff  in  both  Germany 
and  Russia.  They  arc  now  in  effect  in  Eng- 
land and  in  all  that  part  of  Europe  thai  has 
been  overrun  by  Hitler's  army  We  now  have 
our  priority  orders,  which,  in  effect,  are  ration 
cards  fcr  American  Inaustry— and  ghost 
towns  are  In  the  making  as  a  result.  Ration 
cards  for  consumers  will  be  the  next  step, 
limiting  what  may  be  purchased  by  each  indi- 
vidual in  America.  Gasoline  rat.on  cards  are 
being  planned  for  the  Eastern  States;  the 
silk-hose  shortage  and  various  other  shortages 
in  consumer  goods  will  soon  be  handled  by 
ration  cards:  and  then  restrictions,  regimen- 
tation, and  bureaucratic  control  will  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  (Weekly  News  Letter, 
August  25.  1941.) 

OUR   PREPAREDNESS   MESS 

After  2  years  of  war.  and  after  a  year  of 
so-called  intensive  national  defense  activi- 
ties, the  Nation  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
confusion,  chaos,  clashes  between  petty  bu- 
reaucrats, and  bottlenecks  in  the  White 
House  have  practically  paralyzed  the  national 
preparedness  effort.  Officials  cf  the  various 
bureatis.  including  Army  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, are  busily  accusing  each  other  of 
short-sightedness,  lack  of  energy,  and  mis- 
taken estimates,  which  have  resulted  In 
charges  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  of  Vir- 
ginia, that  the  administration  has  failed 
miserably  to  meet  the  issue  properly  and  to 
carry  out  its  functions  in  providing  national 
c.efense.  The  spectacle  of  "buckpasslng"  be- 
tween the  various  cfaclals  and  departments 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  Nation.  What  has  been 
needed  all  along,  and  what  is  still  needed.  Is 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of  some 
Individual  equipped  by  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience to  have  full  control  over  the  national 
defense  activities.  Such  an  individual  should 
not  be  a  Harry  Hopkins  or  a  Sidney  HlUman, 
or  a  Leon  Henderson.    He  should  be  a  man 


whose  experience,  talents,  energies,  and  poli- 
cies are  Natlon-wldc  In  their  scope,  and  who 
can  divorce  himself  from  class  prejudices,  sec- 
tional suspicions,  petty  politics,  and  lust  for 
power,  and  devote  himself  single-mlndedly 
and  wholeheartedly  to  the  now  vital  task  ol 
building  up  the  national  defense.  (Weekly 
News  Letter.  September  22.  1941  ) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FMMEr  (TNEAL 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26,  1942 

Mr.  O'NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
essay  contest  at  the  Louisville  Male  High 
School,  the  first -prize  essay  wus  written 
by  E.  M.  Thoben,  Jr.,  entitled  "I  Wonder 
Why."    The  essay  follows: 

"I  wonder  why.  '  I  remarked  to  myself,  as 
I  glanced  out  on  the  darkened  street.  A 
strange  remark  to  make.  It  may  s?em  to  any- 
one standing  near,  but  to  me  It  contained 
a  vivid  subrogation,  for,  as  I  looked  out  Into 
the  night,  I  saw  a  fire  of  burning  leaves.  The 
smoke  curled  upward  Into  the  bluish  sky. 
Day  was  done,  with  all  Its  hum.  and  cars 
rolled  by  with  little  effect  upon  the  shining 
fire.  The  flames,  unhampered  by  the  wind 
of  passing  cars  burned  on.  growing  brighter 
and  stronger  each  niinute  of  the  hour.  Few 
people  passed  who  noticed  the  burning  pile 
or  paid  attention  to  Its  strong  desire  They 
could  have  stopped  it  In  a  second's  time,  but 
what  cared  they?     It  was  only  a  gutter  flre. 

What  was  my  Interest  in  this  blaze?  I'll 
tell  you  now  This  fire  reminded  me  of  a 
ravaged  world  The  leaves  that  burned  were 
human  beings  who  had  lived  and  died  in  a 
mighty  structure  of  God.  They  had  brought 
much  cheer  and  pleasure  to  their  fellow  men; 
they  had  shaded  the  black  Negro's  back  when 
he  labored  for  relentless  hours  to  remove 
from  the  garden  Its  serpentlike  weeds  which 
tried  to  choke  Its  Jojs.  They  had  protected 
the  animals  of  Nature  when  mad  storms  burst 
forth  from  threatening  skies  Yes:  the  leaves 
were  but  little  things,  and  they  were  caught 
In  a  mighty  conflagration. 

Branches  fell  an  easy  prey  before  the  power- 
ful tongues  of  the  licking  flame  They  had 
been  the  network  of  a  great  tree  which 
seemed  able  to  Inst  almost  throughout 
eternity.  But  to  them,  as  to  all.  there  had 
come  an  end 

The  flre  burned  on  and  no  one  seemed  to 
care.  But  soon  It  began  to  spread  and  cause 
a  wider  destruction.  There  stood  nearby  a 
small  bey  who  played  In  his  own  yard  He 
paid  little  attention  to  the  fire,  but  when  he 
saw  that  it  was  overstepping  its  bounds,  he 
Jumped  the  picket  fence  and  ran  to  extin- 
guish the  blaze  He  stomped  and  labored  to 
no  avail  and  soon  discovered  that  his  best 
hope  was  in  the  resources  of  his  home.  He 
rushed  to  his  yard  and  quickly  sel»d  the 
nczzlc  of  his  garden  hose  Turning  on  the 
water,  he  dashed  back  to  the  flre  with  all  the 
speed  of  his  slender  llmb«  He  poured  forth 
the  water  on  all  the  spot  to  obliterate  this 
danger  of  the  night. 

The  stream  of  water  soon  tamed  and 
quenched  the  pernicious  fire.  There  returned 
to  this  street  the  peace  and  quiet  of  former 
times.  It  could  have  been  a  lugubrious 
night,  but  all  was  now  well  on  Pacific  Lane 
and  Europe  Avenue  The  boy  and  the  water 
had  combined  to  bring  back  the  calm  security 
of  quiet  nights. 


AHih; 
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The  boy  was  you  or  I— It  make^  no  dif- 
ference who.  The  Are  was  *he  blaz<  cf  dan- 
gerous ambition  The  water,  need  1  tell  you 
(for  It  U  the  hope  of  all  freedor. -loving 
r"  r.«)  was  the  combination  of  pod  and 
A 

Yes.'  I  said,  1  wonder  why"  wonder 
why  no  one  foreaaw  the  conflaention.  to 
•vert  It.  That  was  our  human  {  Ulin?  of 
carelessiness  and  .nattentlon.  But  at  last 
we  are  awake  Armed  with  the  crater  of 
truth,  and  fully  aware  of  the  evil  and  Its 
con.«;equences,  we  shall  not  fall  tc  quench 
the  hot  blaze  that  would  consume  |is. 


R'ibe.t  L.  Norton  Con  men  > 
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Tut'sday.  May  26.  1942 

Mr.   BROWN  of  Ohio.     Mr. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remar 
Record.   I    include   the    followi 
ment  by  Robert  L.  Norton,  from 
ton  Pest  of  May  20.  1942: 

RoBEBT  L    Norton   Comm 

It  would  dn  no  harm  if  wo  al' 
more   temperate   and   tolerant   In 
perate  times      Of  course,  there   Is 
criticize  abtut  industry,  labor,  mai 
the  war  ■•>   ■  and  Conpress 

main  thp  :  .bility  for  winnlnc 

and   makttii;   wlntever   sacrifice   is 
rests  upcn  you  and  me.  each  indivi 
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So.  before  Jumping  upun  others  a 
Ing  over  this  or  that,  we  mi«:ht  s 
own  heart.-*  and  souUi  to  determun 
we    ar  full  part 

Wli»  •  rs  and  publicists 

of  tarjjeis,  it  i*  always  pt.s-:ble  to 
Congress.  One  reads  the  ^  Id  tamih. 
"It  Is  true  that  for  collective  bra 
• — 1.  and  leadership  the  Sevont 
w  :  rank  pretty  close  to  the  bot 
r.  !   ilif  77  Coiicres>es   that 

.noe  178?  ■■    Thi.s  is  from 
article  in  an  influential  mnpazme. 

But  If  mem<iry  and  a  reas^mable  1 
of  American  history  Is  of  any  v: '. 
di«tnl)es  were  uttered  aeamst  everA 
legislative  Ix  dy  from  the  days  uf  t 
nental  Congress      It   is  not   to  say 
Congress,  alcnjj  with  others,  lacks  n 
hacks,  demiigi-gues,  and  timo-servers 
with  a  number  of  able,  patriotic 
Ing  legislators 

NO    BETTTR   OR    WORSE 

It   Is   said  that    the  Senate   has 
duced  a  Clay  or  a  Webster     Or  .nti 
b«  a  fact.  If  we  turn  to  the  : 
times  It  will  be  found   that 
were  bitterly  assailed  by  the  pubii 
of  those  days. 

Now  the  fact  of  the  matter   Is 
Congress,  viewed  from  any  human 
Is  no  better  or  worse  than  Its 
And   it  probably  comes  a  Rood  deal 
reflecting  a  cross  section  of  the  Nati 
Ions,     hopes,     and    aspirations    th 
others,  say.  for  instance,  the  Cong 
President  Lincoln  was  forced  to  w 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  assert 
gress  should   be   subject   to  unspari 
ci&m  when  and  if  It  fails  to  reflec 
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tlon's  TlewH  or  seems  to  weaken  our  demo- 
cratic processes.  The  same  thing  Is  true 
of  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
Government  and  It  is  particularly  so  In  the 
case  of  the  bureaucracy,  old  and  new.  which 
has  been  extended  such  enormouB  power  In 
this  great  national  crisis. 

It  Is  pertinent  and  important  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  facts  which  may  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  unthinking. 

DELIBERATE   PURPOSE 

Thus,  wc  assert  that  It  Is  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  some  of  those  In  positions  of  high 
influence  In  Washington  to  give  people  the 
Impression  that  Congress  Is  not  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  They  app)ear  at 
times  to  b«?  more  Interested  In  using  the 
necessary  regimentation  and  totalitarian 
forms  required  by  the  war  effort  to  overthrow 
democratic  processes  than  in  winning  the  war. 

Together  with  the  need  for  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us.  It  is  clear  that  the  longer  the 
war  is  e.xtended  the  greater  will  be  the  con- 
centration of  arbitrary  power  in  Washington 
over  the  lives  of  cur  people. 

In  the  process  of  bending  the  entire  ener- 
gies of  the  Nation  toward  the  winning  of  the 
war.  Congress  has  Abdicated  many  of  its  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  Just  as  the  average 
citizen  has  suspended  what  he  has  heretofore 
considered  his  Inalienable  right  as  an  Indi- 
vidua'  to  the  free  pursuit  of  life  and  happi- 
ness. 

CHEERFULIY    AGREED 

But  for  most  of  us  the  suspension  of  demo- 
cratic processes  has  been  cheerfully  agreed 
to  in -the  belief  that  all  the  hardship  ai.d 
sacrifice  will  In  the  end  restore  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

If  It  Is  ever  necessai-y  to  flsht  for  these 
freedoms  in  our  country.  In  order  that  they 
may  be  recnptun^d.  then  we  would  be  handi- 
capped from  the  start  with  a  Congress  en 
the  lines  of  the  Reichstag,  the  Japanese  par- 
liament or  Mussolini's  rubber-stamp  assem- 
bly. 

If  representative  government  is  to  survive 
then  Cougicss  must  again  reassert  Its  con- 
stitutional po'.ver  Otherwise  the  war  will 
have  been  lought  In  vain.  If  those  who  are 
campaigning  to  destroy  the  faith  of  the 
people  m  Congress  are  successful,  then  they 
are  destroying  cr  helping  to  destroy  the  only 
branch  of  government  which.  In  the  last 
aiuilysis.  will  go  down  fighting.  If  need  be.  for 
the  basic  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Congress  pretty  generally  reflects  the  peo- 
ple whom  It  represents.  Any  kind  of  a  Con- 
gress. Just  as  long  as  It  Is  representative,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  a  totalitarian  bureacracy. 


Dtn:'"-r.(t:.-     ''I'-thofl     Is      \' y,  a\  .     Best; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HCN.  JERRY   VO.'RHl^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdav.  Mcy  26,  1942 

Mr.  VCXDRHIS  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  when  the  price-control  bill  was 
under  consideration  I  made  the  state- 
ment that  if  25  percent  of  the  people  of 
America  were  members  of  cooperatives 
they  would  tend  to  the  job  of  price  con- 


trol for  themselves  and  also  for  all  other 
consumers,  and  no  legislat.on  would  be 
necessary.  I  still  believe  that.  Here  is  a 
little  evidence  from  The  Cooperator, 
the  newspaper  of  the  Eastern  Cooperative 
Wholesale,  of  Brooklyn.  N,  Y.: 
cooperati\t:s  beat  the  gun  in  settinc.  prick 

CEIUNCS 

New  York.— Eastern  Cooperative  blazed  a 
trail  for  the  entire  food  industry  of  tht  coun- 
try when  It  put  into  effect  May  1  th?  price 
ceilmgs  on  wholesale  prices  which  th(  Office 
of  Price  Administration  set  for  adoption  by 
wholesale  esta'ilishments  throughout  the 
country  May  11. 


ifvui  C>jbt»  s  Phiid^ophy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hf?N   ( !  ARFNCE  J   BRO^N 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  1942 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  ecitorial 
from  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  May  22, 
1942: 

IRVIN    COBBS   PHILOSOPHY 

Indianapolis  was  privileged  to  entertain 
that  genial  humorist,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  wl-o  came 
to  address  the  Contemporary  Club.  His 
homely  philosophy  is  stimulating  during 
these  critical  times  and  his  sparklin;  wit  a 
tonic  which  relieves  the  gloom  of  war.  The 
man  who  made  America  more  conscious  of 
Kentucky  admits  that  the  country  will  be 
different  after  the  war.  but  he  hopes  ihe  dif- 
ference will  not  be  too  pronounced  Most 
citizens  concur  wholeheartedly  in  that  point 
of  view.  Any  decided  changes  may  menace 
the  traditional  American  system  and  no  sin- 
cere citizen  Will  condone  any  political  social, 
or  economic  sophistries  In  the  guise  of  reform. 
The  country  has  gone  too  far  afield  ulready. 
without  additional  excursions  to  the  left  or 
right. 

Mr  Cobb  sandwich'^d  some  sound  advice 
info  his  humorous  sallies.  He  told  his  audi- 
ence that  the  country  must  elect  Crngress- 
men  this  fall,  regardless  of  politics,  "who  will 
get  us  out  of  this  awful  Jam."  He  e.xpressed 
the  opinion  that  helpful  criticism  Is  the  very 
essence  of  our  Independence.  The  adminis- 
tration, unfortunately,  has  rebelled  at  criti- 
cism, both  before,  and  since  the  start  of  the 
war  That  Is  neither  the  American  nor  the 
British  system  and  lack  of  honest  criticism 
can  be  only  an  evidence  of  democracy's  col- 
lapse "We  have  got  to  recapture  Manila." 
said  Mr.  Cobb,  "but  first  let  us  try  to  recap- 
ture Washington  " 

It  was  heartening  to  hear  the  humorist  s 
fine  tribute  to  Booth  Tarkington,  distin- 
guished Hoosier  author.  He  said'  "M;-.  Tark- 
ington has  proved  that  man  can  be  fmccs-'s- 
ful  as  a  writer  without  dipping  Into  the 
gutter  or  the  brothel  either  for  his  language 
or  Imagined  characters."  That  compliment 
also  contained  a  searing  rebuke  to  tl.e  array 
of  so-called  realists  who  seem  to  think  that 
what  is  shocking  is  "true  to  life."  Public  re- 
action against  the  trash  of  recent  yeais  seems 
Inevitable.  Mr.  Cobb  said  he  had  net  had  a 
glimpse  of  Monument  Circle  for  alxiut  16 
years.  That  is  far  too  long  for  a  K'^ntucky 
neighbor,  even  though  he  spends  little  time 
Ln  the  purlieus  of  Paducali. 
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M:.  BUCK.  M:  ^pL.ik-jr.  this  coun- 
try is  engaged  in  an  all-out  effort  to  win 
a  war  which  has  been  unjustly  thrust 
upon  us.  We  have  come  t-o  regard  this 
world  conflict  as  a  war  of  production. 
That  production,  h( --v  \  ti ,  does  not  in- 
volve merely  the  mar.ulacture  and  sup- 
ply of  munition.s  and  rr.ii  !.:;,(--  Our 
armed  forces  and  'hi  '^i  -j  ;;:  Allien  can- 
not successfulv  u, :(  '!.:  war  unless 
they  are  .i'r;'-'-.-  and  continuously 
supplied  wiiii  piop«^i  food.  To  furnish 
this  essential  food,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly imperative  that  we  maintain  a 
thoroughly  sound  American  agriculture. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  pas  ;m  ,nt  importance 
that  the  security  of  our  farmers  be  com- 
pletely safeguarded. 

Although  the  vast  majority  of  the 
businessmen  of  the  country  fully  recog- 
nize this  situation  and,  like  nearly  all 
other  citizens,  are  wiUing  to  submerge 
selfishness  and  make  whatever  sacrifice 
may  be  necessary,  yet  there  remain  a  few 
leaders  in  some  of  cur  industries  who  ap- 
parently are  using  or  are  permitting  their 
organizations  to  u.^e  these  emergency 
situations  as  a  it-;^  li  ;  t  iilarging  their 
operations  and  entionci.ne  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  their  mvu  lit  i  i  .ni;  ;:- 
tors,  even  to  \\:v  tx**nt  t,:t  eiauua^y 
stifling  conipi'titidn  anci  (':t'a';ru'  n;i'- 
nopolies.  They  ,sr.  in,  (i>  trMniiv  d  *'>  'ako 
advantage  .>t  ]-:<-*r.'  (!:.•■  i*ncies  be- 
cause thev  1}-  l;t  \i  li..  \va:  .cn.iciousness 
of  the  pub. a  wdi  .  r.able  them  to  escape 
detectior-  .ind  y:  n.-  ru'a'n 

Recent'.\  ':.■■  ta '■,•".■•:; uii;  Hum  Illinois, 
Congressn.a:;  Rffd  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  C  :u:-  ilid  many  executives 
and  formf ;  tu;;;  v..  .  .  f  a  certain  large 
national  mail-i  id'  r  house  were  now  oc- 
cupying impoiiaiu  positions  in  Govern- 
ment agencies.  He  emphasized  that 
much  evidence  existed  to  indicate  the 
operation  of  plan''  which  would  eliminate 
much  of  t!u  :-;:,;:( tr.a,)n  of  that  par- 
ticular mail-order  house  as  well  as  sev- 
eral other  similar  orpani7ations.  On 
many  other  occasion  Mr:  ii-rs  of  Con- 
gress have  brought  tc  <  ur  attention 
numerous  instances  oi  monopolistic  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  large  retail  organi- 
zations. 

J  now  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  a  development  which,  if  not 
checked  immediately,  will  not  only  ruin 
countless  small  merchants  and  create  in 
this  country  a  \icious  food  monopoly,  but 
will  so  im;)a.r  tiie  economic  security  of 
thousand-  ol  ou:  ia!n:ers  that  the  food 
supply  for  inn  armed  furct-  w;ll  be  seri- 
ously throatt-ni  c;. 

I  r*  f'-r  to  the  B;ganiu\,  irra.'^jjms:,  octo- 
pu.^-hko  schoma-.'^  empioyen  bv  e^r'ain 
food  chaiiii  in  liitir  iU5i  Ij:  power  and 


their  insatiable  desire  tc  i.^a.n  control  of 
the  food  industry  of  this  country  by  elim- 
inating all  competition  and  by  destroying 
private  distributing  systems  so  as  to  force 
farmers  to  sell  their  products  to  those 
chains  at  the  latters'  own  price  and 
terms.  I  desire  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  in  referring  to  certain  chains  I  am 
not  placing  all  chain  stores  in  the  same 
category  nor  am  I  condemning  all  chains. 
I  refer  to  only  those  chains  which  are 
employing  ruthless,  unethical  practices. 

These  selfish,  monopolistic  practices  of 
certain  chains  have  a  direct  adverse 
affect  upon  American  agriculture  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  extent  to  which 
those  chains  control  the  farmer's  mar- 
kets and  the  prices  at  which  he  is  able 
to  sell  the  products  of  his  toil.  This  is 
especially  true  with  regard  to  producers 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  farmers 
of  this  country  who  are  engaged  in  the 
production  of  those  commodities  are  rap- 
idly becoming,  and  to  an  ever  increasing 
extent,  the  prey  of  several  large  food 
chains.  Those  several  food  chains  have 
resorted  to  many  deceptive  and  uncon- 
scionable practices  in  their  efforts  to  ex- 
ploit farmers.  One  of  the  rrtost  un- 
scrupulous and  fraudulent  practices  em- 
ployed by  retail  chains  to  manipulate 
farm  markets  and  to  secure  the  farmer's 
products  at  the  buyer's  price  is  the  oper- 
ation of  chain-owned  buying  subsidiaries 
or  affiliates.  Through  the  medium  of 
those  buying  subsidiaries  the  farmer  is 
lured  and  tricked  into  employing  as  his 
sales  agent  a  dummy  organization  which 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  buyer  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  supplies  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  Such  practice  is 
basically  dishonest  a-  i  r,  -•.  ,ia  >,  all 
rules  of  law  and  logi  F:  a.  t  .  D'  gin- 
ning of  commercial  life  it  has  been  uni- 
versally recognized  as  a  fundamental  of 
law  that  no  person  can  serve  two  masters 
at  the  same  time.  Fair  minded  and 
honest  men  dn  n-*  attempt  to  do  ^r 

On  May  If.  ia41,  I  introduced  H  li 
4760.  to  amend  the  Perishable  Agricul- 
tural Commodities  Act.  to  prohibit  those 
dishonest  and  deceptive  trade  practices. 
The  bill  ■  -  r-  t^iptly  referred  to  the 
Committtt  on  Apnculture.  On  Septem- 
ber 30,  1941,  the  Secretary  of  Ai?riculture 
wrote  at  lencb.  '  '  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  enauibing  legislation  of  that 
character.  Many,  if  not  practically  all, 
farm  and  agricultural  trade  as;>ociations 
have  endorsed  th  principle  of  the  bill.  I 
have  received  from  practically  every  farm 
area  of  the  country  a  large  number  of 
letters  urging  immediate  and  favorable 
action  upon  this  proposal,  but,  despite 
this  widespread  demand  and  support,  I 
have  delayed  such  action  because  of  the 
urgent  need  for  legislation  to  assist  in  the 
war  emergency.  However,  it  has  now  be- 
come convincingly  clear  that  the  condi- 
tions to  which  I  have  referred  make  it 
necessary  that  this  legislation  be  enacted 
at  an  early  date.  Failure  to  do  so  is  likely 
to  place  the  farmers  of  this  country. 
especially  those  who  produce  fruits  and 
vegetables,  in  a  virtual  strait  jacket  ever 
subject  to  the  dictation  and  domination 
of  a  few  ruthless,  chiseling  buj'ers  who 


apparently  value  far  more  highly  the  dol- 
lars they  can  muscle  Into  their  coffers 
than  they  do  the  security  and  well-being 
of  farmers  or  the  safety  of  the  Nation. 

At  an  early  date,  as  soon  as  a  few  other 
emergency  matters  are  disposed  of.  I  shall 
renew  my  request  to  the  Agricultural 
Committee  to  schedule  H.  R.  4760  for 
hearing  and  to  report  on  it  as  promptly 
as  possible.  I  shall  also  submit  certain 
recommendations  for  strengthening, 
clarifying,  and  refining  the  proposed  act. 
Included  in  those  recommendations  will 
be  a  provision  to  permit,  under  certain 
specific  conditions  and  regulations,  a  re- 
tail chain  to  resell  other  than  a*  retail  a 
definitely  limited  surplus  it  may  have 
purchased,  providing  those  purchases  are 
made  in  good  faith.  Also,  a  rocommrn- 
dation  for  additional  prohibitions  and 
certain  provisions  to  facilitate  enforce- 
ment. 

Meanwhile  I  realize  the  few  chains  now 
conducting  tho.se  unfair  trade  practices 
which  the  bill  will  prohibit  are  conduct- 
ing ever-increasing  and  more  intensive 
Insidious  campaigns  designed  to  defeat 
this  and  any  other  legislation  calculated 
to  restrict  any  of  their  selfish  operations. 
It  is  reliably  reported  that  one  chain  has 
boasted  it  would  spend  a  million  dollars 
to  defeat  this  bill.  That  in  itself  is  the 
strongest  evidence  that  the  bill  is  needed 
to  protect  the  farmer  becau.se  certainly 
no  buyer  would  sptr,  i  a  million  dollars 
to  safepuatd  the  seller  Ik  r:.  whom  he 
purchaser.  It  is  obvious,  ti.tu  ture.  that 
the  buying  advantage  these  chain  sub- 
sidiaries have,  th.e  ability  to  chisel  the 
farmer,  producers  enormous  profits  for 
those  particular  chains;  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  sn  determined  ti  dt  feat  this 
fair-traci''   h  t.^-ia!  a,  ■;; 

Inriuard  among  tt.--  :t,  mv  :,'!nes  of 
thu.~-e  :•  w  (  '-.alns  which  icsori  lo  subter- 
fuge t ; ,.  ;,j  practices  is  the  operation  of 
an  extensive  so-called  public-relations 
program.  These  public- relations  efforts, 
however,  are  not  desu  t  :  tu  ascertain 
the  needs  of  farmer  ir  ,<  the  public  and 
to  then  harmoni?*  i  uy;ng  and  selling 
practices  to  conf*  tit.  •  >  the  requirements 
of  either  producer  or  consumer,  but,  in- 
stead, they  are  merely  part  of  the  chican- 
ery of  a  gigantic  appeasement  and  pres- 
sure organization.  On  the  one  hand, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  app>ease  farmers 
by  propaganda,  distorted  statistics,  and 
through  flattery  wherever  farm  leaders 
may  be  misguided  by  such  tactics.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  endeavor  is  made  to 
"use"  the  uninformed  and  gullible  to 
bring  pressure  upon  farm  leaders  and 
through  them  the  legislators. 

One  chain  organization  which  con- 
ducts a  fruit  and  vegetable  buying  sub- 
sidiary has  employed  as  its  public-rela- 
tions adviser  and  director  a  man  who 
has  been  under  investigation  and  has 
been  cit*  d  b'  ngres.sional  committee 

for  his  ui.-A::  •  : .  an  activities.  True,  he 
was  finally  exonerated,  but  presumably 
because  this  country  at  that  time  was 
maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Nazis  and  a  state  of  war  did  not  then 
exist  and  'h^Tf^frr-p  n-  arluril  crime  was 
commit L.  u  .;.  ;■  ;.:';.-<  nuia-  .'■■.azi  interest* 
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In  this  country  Neverthel  s.s  such  ac- 
tivities ra.so  a  quesUon  as  to  thr  business 
morals  of  a  man  who  would  represent 
such  clients  as  Hitlerites.  Su(  h  activi- 
f  '  indicate  the  type  and  scope  of 

•: ^^  that  are  likely  to  be   -mployed 

by  certain  retail  chains  in  figf  hhr  this 
<i  bill  even  though  it  s 'oks  only 
:ce  a  code  of  fair-trade   )racrlces. 

The  records  of  Congress  an(  the  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Trade  Co  nmission 
investigation  of  1937  include  vo  uminous 
records  disclosinc  numerous  sch  ernes  fnr 
more  deceptive  and  vicious  than  the  ones 
to  which  I  have  referred.  All  of  them 
point  clearly  not  only  to  the  need  lor 
protoctinc  farmers  by  such  legulalion  as 
H.  R.  4760.  but  extreme  vigilan(  e  on  the 
part  of  all  faim  organization oCE  cials  and 
Mvmbers  of  Congress  lest  th(ir  judq- 
ment  be  improperly  influencec  I 

When  hearings  are  held  on  h  .  R.  4760 
I  shall  undertake  to  arrange  to  rhallenge 
testimony  submitted,  with  a  vle\r  to  mak- 
ing certain  that  each  individual  who  tes- 
tifies has  adequate,  legitimate,  and  au- 
thoritative admissible  evidence  :o  justify 
his  position.  Also  to  make  certain  that 
testimony  is  not  produced  by  C(  ercion  or 
intimidation.  I  shall  also  en(  eavor  to 
have  present  at  the  hearings  a  r  ^present- 
utive  of  the  Departnit>nt  of  Justice.  I 
b<'lieve  I  am  fully  .justified  in  tlu  se  efforts 
to  protect  f  nni'ts  and  coiwumers.  The 
Conch rjwicv  <  i  t  ohd.  relativr  to  testl- 
moi^y  y  !   in  r<  '     ■  Mlh   the 

pievioiu-  .  ^.  ..I'.hm  i»!I  .:  .:  -  Ji  stoH'.s. 
d^.'^clo.^es  tho  Imperativr  need   for  »v»ch 
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result    o(   cj^rcion,    intlmldatlcn 

merclal    bribery      Thf    records    cf 


those   who   testified  for  the   Inter; tate  chain 
stores  will  not  suljstantlate  their  testimony. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
be  conv^Tsant  with  the  disastrous  effects 
of  the  chain-store  buying  subs!(  iary  and. 
therefore,  may  not  fully  recogn;:  e  the  im- 
perative need  for  the  proposec  amend- 
ment to  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Com- 
modities Act  I  desire  to  read  an  e.xcerpt 
from  an  address  made  last  J.muary  by 
Corwin  D.  Edwards,  of  the  I)  ■  ment  of 
Justice.    Mr.  Edwards,  in  :.;     i  -.j  'o  an 


t  of 

nnny 


and   corn- 
many    of 


Dy  a 


subsidiary 


indictment  then  recently  re: 

Federal  grand  jury,  stated  th.^t  a — and 

I  quote — 

Involves  a  charge  that  the  buying 
of  a  pre.1t  chain  store  agreed  with  a  group 
cf  fertilizer  companies  and  feruhter  dealers 
to  reduce  the  growers  of  potatoe:  In  North 
Carcllna,  Virginia,  and  Maryland  to  a  condi- 
tion approaching  peonage.  The  lefendants 
m  this  case  are  Atlantic  Commission  Co. 
Southeastern  Chain  Store  Courcll, 
Rryster  Guano  Co..  and  3  othc  fertUizer 
m.i.'.ufaciurers.  11  dealers  in  ler;ili7er  and 
p<  :.i;.;es.  seme  of  whom  were  s?cretly  af- 
filiated with  the  fertilizer  manufacturers,  and 
14  individual  cflQcers  of  various 
companies.  According  to  the  cha  -ges  of  the 
indictment,  exclusive  territories  v  ere  estab- 
Ittbed  for  the  fertilizer  manufac  urers  and 
dMkters,    with    the    result    that    tt^e    potato 


farmer  wan  forced  to  deal  with  the  concern 
to  which  .le  had  been  assigned.  Loan*  to 
buy  ?eed  potatoes,  fertilizer,  and  supplies 
were  furnished  by  these  concerns  upon  con- 
dition that  purchases  would  be  made  from 
the  lender-i  and  that  the  potato  crop  would 
be  sold  through  them.  The  borrowers'  de- 
pendent position  was  then  exploited  by 
charging  him  from  10  to  40  percent  more 
tlian  the  'Xjrrespcnding  cash  prices  for  the 
same  supplies 

After  the  farmers  had  been  bled  In  their 
purcha.«es.  they  were  bled  in  tlielr  sales.    The 
fertilizer  ci:)mpanles  and  dealers  and  the  At- 
lantic Commission  Co.  agreed  on  an  arrange- 
ment by  v.'hlch  each  would  give  preference 
to  the  other  in  potato  transactions.    Atlantic 
Commission  Co.  refused   to  buy   from  inde- 
pendents:   In   turn,   the   fertilizer   manvifac- 
turers    ami    dealers,    whose    contracts    gave 
them    control    over    potato    marketing,    ex- 
tended a    .ilscrlmlnatory  price  concession  to 
I    the    Atlantic    Commission    Co.      They   often 
I    sold  a  crop  for  barely  enough  to  repay  the 
.    farmers  loans      One  settlement  sheet  which 
I    have    seen    reported    the    potato    farmers 
j    .«hare    for   his   whole    crop    as    less   than   t9. 
When   anything    Is   cleared    above    expenses, 
the  lende-  customarily  takes  one-fourth  of 
this  balance 

At  times  Acco  refrained  from  buying  In 
order  to  repress  the  price,  then  bought  up 
cheaply  tllo  market  surplus  created  by  Its 
cwn  abstention  and  put  on  a  promotional 
campaign  desigjied  to  move  its  t>i\rgaln  pur- 
chases as  n  so-called  favor  to  the  growers. 
At  ether  time*  Acco  arbitrarily  rejectrd  pota- 
toes on  the  ground  that  thev  were  not  tip  to 
irnide  anC  nubaeqiiently  bought  the  same 
pi'tu'tx's  nt  greatly  retlured  pricfs  Acco  re- 
iIuhhI  thr  competition  of  othor  buyrrn  iM 
•hipping  jH>int»  by  i\rrtu\||ement»  undrr  which 
brokers  Niid  comnu».tioit  mri\  obinlunl  th«  r 
•  ■  ■  ito  »iipplu'»  from  Acco  nnrt  in  turn  Acco 
ht  liack  A  portuin  of  the  supply  for  le- 
i;i;i  ««lf  through  the  Atlnntlc  4t  Pnclfic  Co, 
chain 

Ccndltlor»  such  as  the!»e  produce  n  farm 
distress  which  cannot  be  rnnedled  by  farm 
relief,  by  diversion  of  surpluses,  or  even  by 
wartime  increases  in  the  demand  for  farm 
products.  They  accomplish  a  neat  division 
by  which  the  risks  and  labors  of  farmln  are 
reserved  for  the  farmer,  but  the  gains  are 
transferred  to  the  creditor  and  distributer 

However,  the  farmer  is  not  the  only  victim. 
Potatoes  (Obtained  at  preferential  prices  by 
such  means  give  the  favored  distributor  the 
opportunity  to  sell  at  lower  prices  or  at  higher 
margins  i.han  his  competitors,  as  he  may 
choose;  and  In  either  case  his  buying  ad- 
vantage gives  him  a  selling  advantage  over 
Independent  distributors.  If  such  advan- 
tages are  multiplied  until  they  affect  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  total  volume  of  busi- 
ness, they  may  be  crucial  in  determining  the 
fate  of  Independent  and  competitive  distribu- 
tion of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  or  even  cf 
all  groceries,  regardless  of  the  relative  effl- 
ciency  of  the  Independents  and  the  chains. 

M:      Speaker,     now,     those     common 

cheats,  those  chiselers.  those  grasping 
I  monopol.stic  organizations  would  not 
I  have  been  able  to  defraud  those  unsus- 
I   pecting    southern    and    countless    other 

farmers  had  the  Federal  Perishable  Agri- 
!   cultural  Commodities  Act  contained  the 

specific    prohibition   which   H.    R.   4760 

proposes. 
I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to 

the    remarks    by    the    gentleman    from 

South  Carolina.  Representative  Fulmer. 

chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee. 

which  were  made  on  March  19.    1942. 

Representative  Fulmer,  in  referring  to 


certain  food  monopolies,  stated — and  I 
quote: 

Prom  time  to  time  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  over  to  the  Members  of  the  He  use  the 
thing  that  has  been  and  Is  still  destroying 
farmers  and  consumers — that  Is,  thj  opera- 
tions of  these  large  monopolistic  groups,  who 
not  only  are  able  to  fix  farm  prices,  but. 
actually,  under  a  monopolistic  procedure,  fix 
prices  to  the  consumers.  They  can  take  It  oi 
leave  It. 

In  concluding  his  remarks  Representa- 
tive Ftlmer  made  a  statement  which 
should  strongly  impress  every  Member 
of  the  House.    I  quote : 

The  thing  that  fai-mers  must  do,  according 
to  the  Ideas  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  many  Members  of  Congress,  including 
the  views  of  these  monopolistic  groups.  Is  to 
Increase  their  production,  without  any  as- 
surance of  a  fair  price  at  this  time  or  what 
their  prices  will  be  after  the  war  Is  o\er. 

Certainly,  in  that  farmers  arc  unorganized, 
and  In  that  they  are  not  able  to  dt-mand  a 
fair  price  for  their  products.  I  fear  that  when 
the  war  Is  all  over,  this,  the  most  patriotic 
group  In  this  country,  will  again  l>e  faced 
with  a  situation  similar  to  that  follovlng  the 
last  war,  from  which  they  have  nevi-r  recov- 
ered even  up  to  this  good  hour. 

The.se  monopolistic,  selfish  groups  have 
been  able  to  come  to  Congress,  cr  flood  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  telegrams,  and  get 
what  they  want  in  the  way  of  leglslaMon,  and 
apparently  they  either  own  or  are  able  to 
control  the  prens  of  the  country,  fspeclally 
the  larg*  new*p«pers  m  the  meti-opolitan 
ar«M. 

I  niAkf  this  stAtrment  for  th»  reniun  that 
you  nevvr  i>r»  Anything  m  the  pupeia  u\  the 
WAy  of  edltorlftls  or  Article*  written  by  com- 
ment ators  on  whftl  I  have  been  talking  About, 
Oh,  no;  thnt  Is  not  the  kind  of  n>'ws  they 
are  interested  in 

In  the  meantime,  you  cnnnot  pick  up  a 
large  dnily  pAper  wlthotit  finding  edltoriRls, 
headlines,  and  articles  written  by  pud  com- 
mentators blasting  out  labor,  farnrers.  and 
the  Congress. 

May  I  state  to  those  of  >-ou  who  may  be 
able  to  continue  your  services  in  Congress 
after  the  close  of  this  war— the  greatest 
struggle  ever  In  the  history  of  the  world — 
that  there  will  be  a  Job  that  must  be  dene; 
that  Is.  putting  an  end  to  the  moriopoUstIc 
operations  of  these  selfish  groups  who  seem 
to  value  their  millions  more  than  they  do 
millions  of  poverty-stricken,  suffering  human 
beings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion.  I  desire  to 
take  this  occasion  to  condemn  vigorously 
the  lobbying  tactics  employed  by  certain 
chain  stores,  especially  those  which  are 
endeavoring  to  shield  their  dishonest  and 
unethical  buying  subsidiary  practices. 

I  wish  also  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
extent  to  which  certain  chains  are  con- 
tinually maneuvering  their  employers; 
ex-employees,  and  various  undercover 
representatives  to  occupy  key  positions 
in  the  present  Washington  war  agencies. 
It  is  an  obvious  scheme  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantage over  competitors  as  well  as  to 
exploit  producers  and  consumers. 

Not  only  are  those  chain  organizations 
endeavoring,  through  their  higMy  paid 
expert  lobbyists  and  public-relations 
agents,  to  defeat  any  and  all  legislation 
designed  to  compel  their  adherence  to 
a  code  of  fair-trade  practices,  tut  they 
are  likewise  endeavoring  to  prevent  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  other   en- 


forcemen*  t^  :;fies  from  er.fr  t.^:  >  \  ^^- 
ing  laws.  In  fact,  for  son>  'n;-  'i.rre 
has  appeared  to  be  a  concc::-  J  ::.  .  on 
the  pa:"  '■!  :\  ri'!-:i;n  rhu;::  ;:,:i,  \,--:l\  un- 
dercovti  Killutn^t.,  lu  u iiUiiiau  Llit  pres- 
ent Department  of  Justice  chain-store 
food  irn*  ■^■'■sa';:  r  and  prosfT'.i'i-n-  on 
the  thf^ury  iJ^a'  -ucli  acMn-T^  '.-^v' <],  the 
war  effort.  No  act  cov.:!  i>  rr.  :■  in- 
patriotic  than  to  hi'i'  i.  ^:nd  such  dis- 
honest, unwarranted  dJ' ti.se. 

May  the  good  Lord   permit  that   an 
early  hea::r.c  on  H  R  4TfiO  hr  arranged. 


A  Tribute  to  Patrick  J.  Boland 


Y \" s I O \'   OF   P.  '^  '^. !  ^ II K. S 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DE.LANEY 


IN  THE  Hu:  -f:  ('!    !;n'!.t-rNTATIVES 

Tti<-:'!7!.    May  26.  1942 

M:  DFIANrA'-  M:  Si^^hn-t  it  was 
In  19:U  I  i;:  -•  ::;.  ■  P;:  Bo:  'n;-  He  had 
just  i>^i\  ilictrd  !  .  Cuiii^ut.-.^,  having 
been  selected   throiuh   the  unanimous 

choice  of  b  •!:  '!..  L)-:  :atic  and  the 
Republicuu  Pa::.  >  (>..:  ofRres  ad- 
joined each  oi  i;r:  :;,  ;  1;.  cj,  1  li  u  ..  i.t:iice 

Building.  1' :i':r;  l;.:n  1  t;,  .r.>  i  ■  ,i:  ,.,!!.■ 
political  Ar,\  ■.■-  ■Atlirh  IM-  ■.•..,..,!  ■:■■■  i;- 
good  SteHi;  !  '!  !ii.ir;\  \':i:-  I  ,  I'lr  to 
know  !:  -  ti^  ;■  .-^'d  '/-ii!  /,  Vcu)iiu-i  P  - 
land.  u::u  iu' .JK.t'r:;,    k:  ■  a   his  h\    ']..  ;>, 

dauRhters,  and  s  !i      l    .       ',  a;  i   ;ht-m 

it^    till  U     )]'<}]]'•    i;i    ^     .  .11    •  '    ':    .i!   ',i     ■'!:  'I  '\>\\ 

thru-    !r  ■■;■;!  .  i'  v       P,,'    h.ri   a    i'  ,ii    m  li-r 

of  hui'  Hi      t>  i  ■mc,  sincere  friend. 

Many  ot  liis  <m\^  i;  d  jilphts  were  spent 
as  an  angel  c  ;  •'.:<  .i\  -visiting  and  com- 
forting the  sick,  and  assisting  those  in 
distress.  I  will  miss  him  just  as  much  as 
will  his  colleagues  in  the  House.  He  has 
gone  to  a  better  world.  The  t  '  I  ord 
will  take  care  of  him.  I  thiiik  Killing 
had  one  like  Pat  in  mind  when  he  com- 
posed his  When  Earth's  Last  Picture  Is 
Painted — L'Envoi. 

WHEN    EARTH'S    LAST   PICTXnu:   IS   PAINTED — 
L'ENVOI 

When  earth's  last  picture  Is  painted,  and  the 

tubes  are  twisted  and  dried, - 
When  the  oldest  colors  ha%'e  faded,  and  the 

youngest  critic  has  died. 
We  shall  rest,  and  faith,  we  shall  need  it — 

lie  down  for  an  aeon  or  two. 
Till  the  Master  of  all  good   wortanen   shall 

put  us  to  work  anew. 

And  those  that  were  good  shall  be  happy: 

they  shall  sit  in  a  golden  chair; 
They  shall  splash  at  a  ten-league  canvas  with 

brushes  of   comet's   hair. 
They  shall  find  real  saints  to  draw  from — 

Magdalene,  Peter,  and  Paul; 
They  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting  and 

never  be  tired  at  all! 

And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  only 

the  Master  shall  blame; 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one 

shall  work  for  fame. 
But  each  for  the  Joy  of  the  working,  and  each. 

in  his  separate  star. 
Shall  draw  the  thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the  God 

of  things  as  they  are  I 


Oregon  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work  Adopts  Resoluhon  Urg  ng  Retire- 
ment Benefits  for  Social  Workers 


IXIKNSION   OF  REM  ■'',""  K.S 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

i.N    I!:;-     ;:v>L^^^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W  d'tr^dai'    Mn"  ?"    1942 

M: .  ••'LNXiELL.  M; .  bp^  -ikt ; .  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Oregon  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work  recently  held  in  Portland. 
Oreg.,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
conference  urging  upon  the  Congress  the 
enactment  of  an  amendment  to  the 
social  security  law.  having  for  its  purpose 
the  inclusion  of  social  workers  in  private 
and  public  agencies  under  the  provision 
of  that  law  pertaining  to  old-age  and 
survivors'  insurance  benefits. 

I  urge  upon  my  colleagues  and  the 
House  committee  having  this  legislation 
in  charge  to  give  consideration  to  this 
resolution  and  to  incorporate  the  amend- 
ment In  the  existing  law  so  as  to  bring 
these  employees  under  the  covered  In- 
dustry of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows; 

Whereas  the  m»rU  system  now  in  operA- 
lion  In  the  State  of  Oi-egon  makfa  no  provi- 
sion for  rettrfment  benefit*  for  the  nocuil 
worker.*  who  hoM  p«wUlon8  under  tu  re- 
quirements: And  now,  therefore,  In*  It 

Rrsnlttil.  Thnt  the  OrrRon  State  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  thrtuigh  collective  ac- 
tion, bring  to  the  Attention  of  t^te  Cungr«M 
of  the  United  States  the  ncccwity  of  Includ- 
ing s<.Klal  workers  in  public  and  pilvate  agen- 
cies under  the  provisions  of  that  section  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  pertaining  to  old-age 
and  survivors'  insurance  benefits  to  the  end 
that  social  work  will  be  deemed  a  covered 
Industry,  and  that  all  social  workers  In 
well-recognized  agencies  whose  quarterly 
earnings  meet  the  terms  of  the  act  be  de- 
clared eligible  for  Its  benefits;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  proper  congressional  committee, 
calling  their  attention  to  this  action  of  the 
Oregon  State  Conference;  and  that  individual 
letters  containing  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
written  acquainting  the  several  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Oregon 
with  this  action. 


Rt  M,il'.:!ain  nt  L'liitv  Council  of  (jklrthonia 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENrATl\'ES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1942 

Mr.  C.^RI^VRICtHT"  M:  ."Speaker, 
under  lea\e  tu  t.\:t:.G  n\\  it;:..  ;^.i  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  copy  of  resolution 
adopted  by  the  U-:  v  C  ::  i:  of  Okla- 
homa at  its  last  iiittui.g.    T:ie  council 


is     composed     of     various     01^;.:...   i 
groups — farm,  labor,  and  others. 
The  resolution  follows; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  SUtea 
have  Joined  with  other  naUons  of  the  world 
in  a  war  of  defense  against  enslavement  of 
the  world  by  the  dictators  of  Italy,  Oermany, 
and  Japan:  and  whereas,  in  order  to  win  this 
war  for  democracy,  it  Is  necessary  that  our 
people  be  united  In  all-out  production.  t)oth 
on  the  farms  and  the  Industries  of  this 
country:  and 

Whereas  a  few  daUy  ncv. -).,}:  is  and  radios, 
supported  by  powerful,  selfish  interests,  have 
carried  on  a  sj-stematlc  campaign  of  abuse 
and  misrepresentation,  creating  disunity 
among  the  people  and  tending  to  destroy 
confidence  of  the  people  in  our  Commander 
in  Chief.  President  Roosevelt,  and  whereas  a 
campaign  was  started  m  the  East  to  Incite 
the  public  against  the  farmers  of  the  West, 
seeking  to  prevent  parity  in  prices  and  to 
destroy  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
that  has  been  helping  the  far  illy-sisse  farm, 
and  whereas  these  Interests  then  switched 
their  campaign  to  the  West,  where  thev  began 
an  unfair,  untruthful  atUck  upon  labor  In 
industry;  and 

Wherea.s  In  every  one  of  these  campaigns 
against  workers  and  working  farmers  the 
propaganda  has  also  attacked  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  Oklahoma  has  been 
disgraced  by  dragging  the  public  schools  Into 
this  un-American  attack  upon  the  workers  of 
the  Nation  and  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  we  Are  ashAmed  to  say  that  one 
or  two  prominent  ministers  of  the  Koapel 
have  been  dregged  down  Into  the  ir-r  •  ^  t 
ARAlnst  union  workers  and  the  i 

dent  of  the  United  StAtes;  Thrr. 

Kfsoh^d  bi/ the  Unity  Counrtl  ^  ,i 

at  the  rr^wlar  monthly  meetinp.  i  wn- 

rU  1.1  rompoeed  of  thf  farmrrs  i  ;  .  th« 
/for/ufjy  Brothtrhood».  Amrrtntn  FMUntion 
of  Labor,  thf  Congrt»s  of  Iniustriat  OrpontM- 
tlofu,  tht  Veterans  of  /nduitry  o;  ^mcMco. 
and  other  progrtutv*  and  indrpendrnt  or- 
ffatmattomt.  in  ron/erencr  in  Oklahr.tna  Cify 
this  19th  dnv  of  April  1942.  That  we  condemn 
the  un-American  Attacks  being  made  by  cer- 
tain newspapers  and  other  selfish  Interests  at 
nothing  short  of  sedition,  and  that  we  re- 
Iterate  our  confidence  In  President  Ro(;8evelt. 
for  he  has  never  betrayed  the  confidence  of 
"the  little  people";  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  express  to  Senator 
Thomas  of  Utah  and  Senator  Thomas  of 
Oklahoma,  chairman  of  the  sulxrommittee  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  inves- 
tigating war  production,  our  wholehearted 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  their  statesman- 
ship and  loyalty  to  the  President  and  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  and  that  we  call  upon 
our  congressional  delegation  to  follow  the 
leadership  of  President  Roosevelt;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Oklahoma  con- 
gressional delegation  and  tc  President  Roose- 
velt. 

Tom  W  Cheek. 

President , 
Oklahoma  Farmers'  Union; 
Chas  Hathawat. 

President . 
Oklahoma  State  Federation  of  Labor; 
Denveb  Robehts, 
Coi/nfv  Orgar  izatton, 
Congress  of  1       .     •     ;  Organizations; 
Ikf  M    }- inlet. 

President, 
Vete-^a^'  r'  /■"•■'/"'■'■  ''  America; 

'-'■'      •*. 
Okla 
I 

'  t     :\ncm.in, 

t.  --i  Commxttet. 
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Wtdne.sday.  May  27.  19-  2 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachus.  tts.    Mr. 
?  iind>'r  leave  to  cxten  I  my  re- 

I  i  the  Record  I  include  the  follow- 

ing    address    delivered     by  Very 

Reverend  James  T.  McDermot  ^  o  M.  I . 
provincial  of  the  oblates  cf  Mary  Im- 
maculate, at  the  joint  memorial  services 
for  the  soldier  and  sailor  dea(f.  Liberty 
Hall.  Lowell.  Mass.: 

This  Is  memorial  Sunday— a  daj  when  the 
Naiion  makes  a  ptlRrlmage  to  tr>e  temple 
wherein  are  enshrined  the  memo  les  of  the 
mm  who  hav.'  served  their  country  well  and 
who  deserve  their  country's  prais  >  This  is 
the  tim.e  wnen  roses  and  lilies  a  id  violets 
with  their  red.  their  white,  and  heir  blue. 
.^ttered  over  our  heroes  graves,  speak  mor« 
HoqUently  than  the  human  ti  ngue  can 
speak  Here  in  Lowell  It  Is  n.ost  1  tting  that 
we  are  assembled  In  this  majestic  building 
which  is  dedicated  t<J  the  memory  of  our 
belo\ed  and  heroic  dead 

This   Is   a   day   of  remembrance    and  who 
are  they  who  have  deserved  to  be  venerattd 
In  memory  s  hallowef^  shrine?     Th  dr  number 
18  t'x>  great  to  have  the  roll  of  he  nor  called 
Their  name  is  legion      There  is  nj  one  here 
who  cannot    recall  at  least  some<  ne  who  Is 
near   and    dear    am.i.r.g    the    immnrtal   dead 
The  city  'qu-tres  recall   the  names  of  some 
the  city    burial  grounds  contain   the  sacred 
relics  of  Innumernble  others.     Soni  ?  lie  burled 
in  unknown  graves  under  sea  or  sod.  while 
m  every  State  of  the  Union  and  3n  far  dis- 
tant  shores   a  great    hiMt   of   her  )es  rest   in 
graves,  each  marked  by  an  Invert  ?d  sword 
•the   Christian    cress — the    sacred 
eternal  perce 

V/hat  did  those  soldiers  and  sailors  of  all 
wars  do  to  merit  to  live  forever  in 
and  memories  cf  this  great  Nattun?  When 
freed.)m  shrieked  In  1776.  In  18  2.  In  1861 
•r.d  1898.  In  1917.  and  again  on  Etcembrr  7 
1941.  tl-.ese  valiant  men  raliifd  to  her  cause 
Unduua'cd  by  the  dread  prcspect  of  exhaust- 


ing mSrches  and  deadening  drUl*. 
ous  seas  and  Intemperate  climate ».  the  wily 
snares  and  strategems  of  a  tru  1  and  re- 
sourceful enemy,  ard  the  thousai  d 
penis  of  battle  on  Ir.rd  and  sea  md  in  the 
a!r    \^fy   dedicated    their   lives   ti     the   holy 

•  freedom  and  ccn'sfcrated 
t  ds   with   their   bkKd      G^   and   repd 

the  long  litany  of  names  engrai  ed  on  the 
5tore  parapet  round  about  this 
shrine  Study  In  gruesome  detai  the  stcry 
of  those  battlefield.'!  from  Lexi  leton  and 
Btinker  Hill  to  Chateau-Thierry  r  id  Verdun. 
i;  !  !^  v  Pearl  Harl)cr  and  Bataan 
y  u  rr.-.y  form  some  estimate  i  f  wl  at  manner 
of  men  they  were  who  bravely  f  tught  and 
generously  gave  their  lives  for  f  ret c  c 
physical  tcrture  and  mental  an?u:  h  they  en- 
durtd  Is  known  only  to  God  and  4ls  rccord- 
Inz  angel  In  .indent  times  the  xiet  Dante 
>■  1  the  artist  Michelangelo,  e.i  ch  in  his 
*  .  masterful  way.  essayed  to  j  ortray  the 
tortures  of  the  damned;  but  it  !<  not  given 
to  the  genius  of  man  to  paint  the  maddening 
horror  of  modern  warfare 

War  Is  such  an  abhorrent  thiig  that  all 
sane  and  Just  men  pray  fervent!\  for  peace. 
Thank  Gcd.  however,  that  when  ^  ar  becomes 
a  necessity,  as  it  does  for  u-s  In  .his  present 


var,  there  are   men  and  w\:men 


I 


svmbol    of 


tempestu- 


Uke   these 


veterans  cf  ciher  wars  whu  are  assembled 
here,  men  and  women  strong  and  brave 
enough  to  endure  the  ordeal  until  victory  is 
achieved. 

The  suflerligs  of  even  a  single  soldier  or 
sailor  who  mates  the  heroic  icriflce  on  the 
field  of  battle  are  too  shocking  to  dwell 
upon- at  lengtii.  Just  consider  for  a  moment 
the  single  pain  cf  separation  which  must 
be  endured  when  a  ycung  man.  In  the  very 
springtime  of  life,  with  all  the  world  opening 
fair  and  promising  before  him.  is  suddenly 
torn  from  all  those  he  Icves.  from  mother, 
wile  and  children,  or  sweetheart  Such  sor- 
row IS  shared  alike  by  him  who  departs  and 
the  dear  ones  left  behind.  Such  poignant 
grief,  such  utt^r  loneliness,  and  ever  tender 
yearning  are  test  portrayed  by  that  great 
poet  who  sane;  these  words: 

O    Dannv    Boy,    the    pipes,    the    pipes    are 
calling 
From  plen  to  glen,  and  down  the  moun- 
tainside. 
The  summer's  gone  and  all  tl  ■  roses  falling. 
Tls  you.  'tis  you  mi  st  go  and  I  must  bide. 
But  come  you  back  when  summer's  In  the 
meadow 
Or  when   the  valley's  huf'.ied   and  white 
wi'h  snow 
It'.s  I'll  be  here  in  sunshine  or  in  .shadow. 
O  Danny  Bey.  O  Danny  Eoy.  I  Icve  ycu  so! 

"Ard  when  you  come  and  all  the  flowers  are 
dying. 
If  I  am  dead,  as  dead  I  well  may  be. 
You  11  come  and  And  the  place  where  I  am 
lying 
And  ki  eel  and  say  an   Ave  thsre  for  me. 
And   I   shall   hear,   though   soft   you   tread 
above  me 
And  all  my  grave  shah  warmer,  sweeter  be 
For   you   will   bend   and   tell   me   that   you 
love  me. 
And  I  shall  sleep  In  peace  until  you  come 
to  me  ' 

War  Is  .always  a  dreadful  scourge  but  at 
the  same  time  it  evokes  the  purest  sentiments, 
the  hcUcst  aspirations,  the  noblest  qualities 
with  which  God  has  endowed  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  men.  God  and  country  are  inti- 
mately reined.  Hence  the  battle  cry  of  all 
freemen  through  the  ages  has  been  "For  Gcd 
and  country  ■  Immolation  upon  the  altar  of 
one  or  the  other  is  a  true  martyrdom.  Th5 
sc;dler  whfi  offers  his  life  for  the  salvation  of 
his  country  likens  himself  to  the  Divine 
Sivicur  who  offered  Himself  on  the  Cross  of 
Calvary  fcr  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
"Greater  Icve  than  this  no  man  hath,  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 
Therefore,  the  soldier  can  ennoble  and  sub- 
limate all  liis  patient  and  heroic  sufferings  by 
uniting  th?m  with  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
Himself. 

In  the  last  World  War  the  soldier  poet. 
Joyce  Kilmer,  while  marching  over  the  icy 
fields  cf  France  mused  and  prayed  thus: 

"My  shoulders  ache  beneath  my  pack 
(Lie  easier  cross  upon  His  back). 
I  march  with  feet  that  burn  and  smart 
(Tread,   holy  feet,  upon  my  heart). 
Men  shout  at  me  who  may  not  speak 
(They   scourged  Thy  back   and  smote  Thy 
cheek) . 

I  may  not  lift  a  hand  to  clear 
My  eyes  of  salty  drops  that  sear. 

(Then  shall  my  fickle  soul  forget 

Thy  agony  of  blood  sweat?) 
My  rifle  hand  is  stiff  and  numb 
(From  Thy  pierced  palm  red  rivers  come) . 

Lord,  Thou  didst  suffer  more  for  me 

Than  all  the  hosts  cf  land  and  sea. 
So  let  me  render  back  again 
This  millionth  cf  Thy  gift.    Amen." 

One  gets  closer  to  God  on  the  battlefield. 
There  are  no  atheists  in  fox  holes. 

O  yes.  my  fellow  citizens,  on  this  national 
holy  day,  we  remember  well  all  these  who 


purchased  our  Independence  by  pledging 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  the.r  sacred 
honor  We  rememt)er  also  these  countless 
other  patriots  who  by  their  sacrifices  have 
secured  our  liberties  and  preserved  all  those 
Inestimable  blessings  of  a  mo^t  benlf;n  Provi- 
dence which  we  have  enjoyed  for  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  But  most  of  all 
do  v.e  remember  whj  all  those  he)oes  suf- 
fered and  died,  from  the  great  George  Wash- 
ington, the  Father  of  his  Country,  down  to 
the  humblest  soldier  or  sailor  of  only  yester- 
day. It  was  rot  for  conquest,  ror  greed  of 
gold,  nor  lust  for  worldly  power  that  they 
dl*'d.  No.  It  was  for  something  enduring 
and  divine.  It  was  for  a  principle,  t.ie  sacred 
principle  that  It  Is  God,  and  God  alone,  who 
makes  men  free.  This  is  written  in  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  It  Is  constantly 
sung  in  our  national  anthem: 

"Our  fathe.s  God.  to  Thee. 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God.  our  King." 

It  is  the  fact  that  this  great  Government  of 
ours  is  founded  en  religious  principles  that 
make  it  the  Ideal  Government  of  the  world. 
All  men  are  created  equal;  all  men  are  en- 
dowed with  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  pursuit  of  happiness;  freedom  In 
religion,  in  speech.  In  press,  in  property,  in 
home;  all  these  political  doctrines  cf  which 
we  so  proudly  boast,  find  their  root  In  religion, 
in  a  firm  belief  In  God.  The  Immortal  Dec- 
l.aration  of  Independence  proclaims  to  the 
world  that  these  priceless  treasures  are  not 
the  gifts  of  any  earthly  potentate,  uler,  or 
dictator,  but  our  heritage  from  God  Himself. 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident; 
that  all  men  are  created  equal:  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  rights  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
that  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are 
Instituted  among  men  and  derive  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

This  form  of  government,  this  conception 
of  democracy,  is  being  challenged  In  the 
world  today  Once  again  might  is  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  right.  Self-appoln'^cd  dic- 
tators have  arisen  who  usurp  the  i)!ace  of 
God.  arrogating  to  themselves  the  veiy  att.'l- 
butes  and  powers  of  God,  such  as  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  their  fellow  men.  Those 
other  gifts  which  we  count  priceless :  Free- 
dom of  worship,  freedom  of  assembly,  free- 
dom of  press,  freedom  of  speech — thj  y  forci- 
bly deny  They  recognize  no  higher  law  than 
the  law  of  force,  violent  force.  If  divine  jus- 
tice is  banned  and  force  alone  prevail;;  In  this 
war  and  after  then  all  our  liberties  tre  gone 
and  we  are  doomed  to  ab.ect  slavery.  There- 
fore, today  and  at  all  times  we  must  be  ready 
to  fisht  for  God  and  freedom.  We  must  re- 
member always  the  dying  words  of  otu-  fallen 
herces: 

"Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe: 
To  you  from  failing  hands  we  th.-ow 
The  torch;  be  ycurs  to  hold  It  high. 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die. 
We  shall  not  sleep  " 

Oh.  surely  they  shall  sleep  In  peace.  Most 
assuredly  we  cannot  break  faith  with  our 
beloved  dead.  For  already  we  have  t^iken  up 
the  challenge  of  the  fee.  Already  he  first 
martyrs  blood  is  spilled  and  America  Is 
marshalling  all  her  feces  for  the  conflict. 
Even  now  there  are  millions  of  new-bom 
heroes  on  the  march.  And  ch.  how  our  hearts 
thrill  to  the  glorious  spectacle — the  breeze- 
blown  flags,  the  glinting  guns  and  swords,  the 
rhythmic  motion  of  a  host  of  stalwart  men. 
the  sound  of  marching  feet,  and  stirr  ng  mar- 
tial airs.  Onward,  on  they  go.  God  grant  it 
be  to  victory. 
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Once  again  the  pipes  of  war  are  calling. 
Once  again  America  gives  the  stern  command: 
Fall  m!"  Before  we  go  to  Join  their  ranks, 
whether  at  the  battlefront  or  In  the  essential 
industries  of  war.  let  us  give  a  final  pledge 
of  Icve  and  loyalty  to  the  heroes  of  yesterday 
While  we  reverently  strew  their  graves  with 
flowers  on  Decoration  Day.  let  us  also  be 
mindful  to  weave  a  garland  of  prayers,  a 
bouquet  of  spiritual  flowers,  whose  sweet  fra- 
grance will  be  carried  by  the  angels  of  Justice 
and  mercy  to  the  very  throne  of  God  on  be- 
half of  our  dear  departed.  "For  it  is  a  hcly 
and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead  ' 
And  then  as  the  final  rifle  salute  is  given  and 
the  last  sad  note  of  taps  reechoes  o'er  their 
graves,  standing  there  at  their  graves,  in- 
spired by  their  heroic  spirits  and  strengthened 
by  the  grace  cf  that  great  Gcd.  our  King, 
from  whom  all  blessings  flo.v.  let  us  cry  out 
so  all  the  world  may  hear:  Oh.  America  the 
beautiful,  to  thee  we  offer  our  heart  and 
hands,  our  strength  and  talents,  our  nights 
and  days,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  cur 
.sacred  honor,  that  all  thy  children,  now  and 
forever,  may  reap  the  full  fruition  of  happi- 
ness and  freedom  under  the  star-gemmcd 
banner  of  liberty  and  v.ny.e 


Rrport    hv    Fcmer    Senat'ir    Gore    to    the 
People   ct    Oklaionia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

F    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Wednesday.  May  27  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  26).  1942 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  column  from  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times  of  Monday  April  13,  1942, 
containing  a  report  by  former  Senator 
Gore  to  the  psople  of  Oklahoma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE   TINY   TIMES 

It  is  a  long  time  since  blind  Tom  Goi.:  has 
reported  to  the  people  of  Oklahoma.  Here 
are  some  pertinent  observations  from  a  let- 
ter written  by  the  former  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, who  still  sees  much  more  distinctly 
than  a  lot  of  folks  who  have  20-20  v:sion: 
"To  the  Editor: 

"One  of  the  stories  coming  out  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor is  that  an  officer  was  roused  from  his 
slumber  while  the  attack  was  in  full  fury  by 
the  continued  walling  of  a  trusted  watchdrg. 
The  dog  sensed  the  danger  and  sounded  the 
alarm  But.  fo  far  ar  I  have  heard,  the  officer 
did  not  kick  the  dcg  and  did  not  put  him 
either  In  the  dog  house  or  In  the  sixth 
column. 

"Oklahoma  was  among  the  first  In  the  pres- 
ent crisis  to  sense  the  danger,  to  sniff  the 
smoke  and  to  ring  the  fire  bells.  Oklahoma 
was  among  the  first  to  realize  what  Carlyle 
meant  when  he  said.  'There  are  some  truths 
which  are  clad  in  hell  fire'  Oklahoma  was 
among  the  first  to  realize  that  this  war  Is  a 
life  and  death  struggle.  That  we  cculd  lose 
this  war.  That  we  are  not  yet  winning  this 
v.ar.  Oklahoma  was  among  the  first  to  break 
■  the  spell  and  to  shatter  the  illusion  that  de- 
feat is  Impossible  and  that  victory  Is  in- 
evitable— two  errors  which  are  clad  in  hell 
fire. 

Oklahoma,  Oklahomans.  and  the  Dally 
Oklahoraan  were  among  the  first  to  speak 
truth  to  the  king  In  the  presence  of  the  peo- 


ple and  to  speak  truth  to  the  people  In  the 
presence  of  the  k:ng.  Oklahoma  has  chal- 
lenged the  people  to  a  ^ense  of  their  duty  as 
V  ell  as  their  danger.  The  peopli'  are  ai  last 
realizing  that  to  win  this  war  Is  now  the  chief 
concern  of  every  man.  womar  and  child  In 
America.  That  until  that  is  done  little  else 
matters  and  that  'unless  that  is  done  nothing 
else  matters  To  that  end  everyone  should 
do  not  only  his  bit  but  his  best  Every  one  of 
us  should  make  whatever  sacrifice  is  neces- 
sary to  win  the  war.  Whatever  sacrifice  is 
necessary  should  not  bt  withheld  by  civlhauH 
at  home  while  our  soldiers  at  the  front  are 
making  the  ultimate  sacrifice.  Oklahoma  has 
helped  to  rouse  not  only  the  people  but  the 
Government  to  a  new  sense  of  its  responsi- 
bility. It  has  roused  nodding  statesmen 
from  their  slumbers.  It  ordered  them  to  stop 
fiddling  and  fight  fire 

"The  Oklahoma  crusade  has  already  Justi- 
fied itself.  It  persuaded  supple  statesmen  to 
turn  a  somersault  on  congressional  pensions." 
to  i-top  feathering  their  c^wn  nest,  and  to  drop 
their  self-given  Christmas  gifts  like  infernal 
machines  or  Incendiary  bombs.  The  Okla- 
homa crusade  stopped  the  boondogglers  from 
doggUng  and  stopped  the  fan  dancers  from 
dancing  to  the  tragic  tune  of  bursting  shells 
on  Bataan  F?nlnsula.  The  Oklahoma  cru- 
sade  obliged  labor  leaders  and  administra- 
tion leaders  to  cut  out  double  time  for  holi- 
days and  Sundays.  To  what  voice  would 
these  leaders  have  hearkened  save  the  voice  of 
the  people,  which  some  have  said  is  the  voice; 
of  Gcd? 

"All  this  proves  that  none  but  the  infallible 
can  afford  to  dispense  with  the  advantages  of 
timely  and  honest  criticism. 

"I  believe  in  this  war.  as  I  beheved  in  the 
last  war.  that  we  should  draft  money  as  well 
as  men,  that  we  should  pay  the  expenses  ot 
the  war  out  of  the  profits  of  war  as  far  as 
that  is  a  practical  peisslbility  Tliat  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  either  destroy  or  revo- 
lutionize our  present  economic  structure 
either  as  to  capital  or  labor.  That,  if  I  may 
say  so.  would  be  like  burning  the  barn  to  get 
rid  of  the  rats.  But  It  does  mean  that  the 
Government  should  not  surrender  to  pressure 
groups,  should  not  surrender  to  privileged 
groups  no  matter  how  numerous  and  no 
matter  how  clamorous.  It  does  mean  that 
the  Government  shoiUd  restrain  alike  the 
■paytrloteer.'  the  profiteer,  and  the  racketeer. 
They  all  look  alike  to  me.  Of  course,  the 
Government  should.  In  time  of  war  as  in  time 
of  peace,  prevent  human  greed  from  preying 
upon  human  need.  It  is  all  right  to  declare 
an  open  season  on  Shylocks  for  the  dura- 
tion ' 

"But  all  this  should  be  done,  and,  if  you  will 
listen  to  the  voice  cf  a  dog  whose  day  Is  done, 
this  war  should  be  waged  and  this  war  should 
be  won  without  wrecking  the  economic  sys- 
tem or  the  political  institutions  which  all 
true  Americans  are  hoping  and  striving  to 
save 

"Watchman,  what  of  the  nunt? 

"T.  P.  Gore." 


Adc!.'f^«   o;   Sen;. tor  Grt-en   Before   Biack- 
>;.ar.e  Vailfr'V  FoUsh  Reuei  Coiiur.itttc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  JAMES  M.TINNELL 

DElAWAF.t 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  27  (legislaUve  dax  of 
Tuesday.  May  26).  1942 

Mr.  TUNNELL.    Mr.  President,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  L<;land  I  Mr.  Green]  at  a  banquet 
given  by  the  Blackstone  Valley  Polish 
Relief  Committee  in  honor  of  Sylwin 
Strakacz,  Minister  of  the  Republic  of 
Poland,  at  Central  Falls,  R.  I.,  on  May 
17,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  attend  again  a  celebration  In 
th:8  hall,  the  dedicjitlon  of  which  1  attended, 
when  It  was  named  after  the  great  Poll.sh 
patriot  and  lover  of  liberty.  General  Pulaski. 
At  that  time  I  reminisced  at  some  length 
about  my  visit  to  Poland  and  told  you  of 
the  deep  impression  my  visit  there  had  made 
on  me  That  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  wish 
of  many  years  to  visit  your  homeland,  whi  se 
tragic  history  had  moved  me.  whos?  art  I 
had  admired,  whose  people  had  charmed 
me.  and  whose  struggles  upward  I  wanted  to 
witness  The  occasion  was  some  Invitations 
from  Polish  friends,  and  they  and  their 
friends  gave  me  every  opportunity  to  see  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  all  phasi-s  of  Polish 
life.  I  visited  the  three  parts  which  until 
the  first  World  War  were  respectively 
under  German.  Austrian,  and  Russian  domi- 
nation. I  went  from  Poznan  on  the  west  to 
Wllno  on  the  ea.«t.  and  from  the  High  Tatry 
Mountains  on  the  south  to  the  Baltic  8?a 
on  the  north.  I  met  all  sorts  of  people — the 
President  In  the  old  Royal  Palace  Wawel. 
noble  families  In  their  fine  old  houses  and 
pea-sants  In  their  cottages  on  the  farms  I 
found  everywhere  cordial  hospitality  and  a 
personal  charm  which  won  my  heart.  Every- 
where was  noticeable  the  extraordinary 
earnestness  of  the  people  in  working  to  re- 
build their  war-swept  and  divided  land.  If 
there  was  one  thing  which  Impressed  me 
more  than  anything  else  It  was  the  very 
ambitious  plans  for  Poland's  rehabilitation 
and  the  great  progress  already  achieved  In 
the  short  10  years  of  its  Indepe-ndence. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  recall  the  help  Amer- 
ica gave  Poland  in  recovering  her  Inde- 
pendence. The  initial  impetus  to  this  was 
given  by  our  great  President.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, when.  In  his  message  to  Congress  on 
January  22,  1917.  he  laid  down  the  principle 
of  a  free.  Independent,  and  united  Poland 
This  later  was  made  the  thirteenth  of  his  14 
points  which  were  the  basis  of  the  armistice. 
In  consequence,  wc  find  in  Poland  many 
memorials  to  Wilson,  as.  for  example.  In 
Poznan,  where  Its  most  beautiful  park  t>ears 
his  name,  unless  It  has  been  changed  as  a 
result  of  the  last  German  invasion 

In  the  Library  of  Congress  some  of  you 
have  probably  seen  the  impressive  declaration 
in  112  volumes  signed  by  the  President  cf 
Poland  and  5,000.000  Poles  expressing  frlendy 
gratitude  to  America  and  referring  to  what 
had  been  done  for  America  by  Poles  such  as 
Kosciusko  and  Pulaski. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  the  guest  of  the 
President  of  Poland  at  the  reopening  of  the 
palace  on  the  historic  Wawel  In  Krakow.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  beautiful  reception  In 
halls  magnificently  restored  by  public  sub- 
scription after  100  years  of  abuse  by  the 
Austrlans  who  used  them  as  soldiers'  bar- 
racks. It  was  a  great  event  for  all  Poland, 
bDcau.se  it  served  as  a  symbol  of  the  restcra- 
tlon  of  Poland  itself.  On  that  occasion  there 
was  given  me  a  medal,  on  the  one  side  of 
which  is  a  pxjrtralt  of  Washington  and  on  the 
other  side  are  the  portraits  of  Pulaski  and 
Kosciusko.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  Let  It  serve  as  a  symbol. 
If  we  look  at  our  history  we  see  Washington, 
the  great  general,  statesman,  patriot,  the 
Father  cf  his  Country,  and  at  first  we  see 
him  alone.  If  we  study  our  history  a  little 
more  closely  we  see  otherc  who  stood  at  tus 
side,  who  as  soldiers  fought  with  him,  wliOG* 
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men    of   Judcrment    counseled    hlnr 
friend*   of   America    and    liberty 
him.    As  he  v,rs  the  Father  of  his 
they  were  the  sons  of  liberty,  an 
them  were  more  worthy  of  cur 
admiration     and     affectionate     rer| 
than  those  two  ?reat  Poles,  the  ga 
ciu'ko  and  the  yci-ng  heroic  Pulaj 

As   they   were   the   sens  of   liber 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  are  t 
liberty  of  ti>day      We  count  on  y 
far  liberty  here,  as  they  fouf?ht  for 
our  Revolutionary   War     Some  of 
younger  men    will  actually  go  to 
rest  of  you  who  stay  at  home  will 
to   the   war  efTort   In   every  way   y 
ycur.'ielves  and  ihrotigh  the  officiai: 
to  represent  ycu      The  tundument 
-_»n  American  citizen   is  the  right  t 
Is  not  only  the  right,  but  also 
all  gocd  Americans  to  vote  on  el 
To  vote  here  in  Rhode  Island  next 
3.  one   must  register  before  June 
you  reKiMercd"* 

Now  It  Is  sad  to  recall  that  visit 
and  those  imprcMSlons  received  the 
Poland  now  is  again  under  the 
conqueror,    devastated    and    su 
the  other  hand    it  is  cheering  to 
experiences   t>ecause   they  offer   ho 
fvitiire      Arrerica  ai;d  Poland  are  .«r 
V.'uh    America  .s    help   Poland   will 
as  she  did  betore      If  the  Polish  i 
can   perform  the  miracle  uf  enUuii 
the  hardships  of  partition   and  s 
by  three  fc  reign  nations  for  "   ce 
one-half,    it   can    surely   endure    t 
tragc  ctindttlons  for  the  relatively 
we    hope    th'.s   second    World    War 
As  after  the  ending  of  the  first 
so  after  the  ending  of  the  second 
~  It  IS  to  the  interest  not  only  o! 
of  the   world   that  Poland  r.sc  ag 
♦    atatus  of  a  great  nation      You  Pc 
leans,  who   frrm  ancient    Poland 
to  this  new  country  of  America  w 
contini:e  to  sh(.w   that   same   vis 
and   energy    which   created   the 
after  the  first  World  War. 
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H)'.'.  To  Vi  in  the  War      A.  a  E 
Sees    it 

FXTFNSION  OP  RLM.\ 


HON.  MILURD  E.  TYD 


or  martlan: 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITEt   STATES 

Wednesday.  May  37  ilegis:atn\:  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  26K  19 

M:  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimcu.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  tVashing- 
ton  Daily  News  of  Friday.  May  15,  1942. 
written  by  former  Senator  T  loma.s  P. 
Gore  entitled  -How  To  Win  the  War— As 
a  Blind  Man  Sees  It." 

There  beinp  no  objection,  tte  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^  Record. 
as  follows; 

>*A 
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HOW  TO  WIN  THE  Wm— AS  A  BUND 

EnrroR  s  Note  —The  title  above  w 
by  T  P   Gore  himself.    One  of  the 
our    time,    the    blind    former    Sen  i 
Oklahoma    admitting   his  layman 
in  matters  military    nevertheless 
cut  of  his  lung  study  of  history,  th. 
Ing  commentary  on  the  principles 
as  they  function,  past  and  pwisent 
(By  T   P   Gore) 

Winning  the  war  Is  today  America's  chief. 
ti  not  her  sUe  concern.     How  to  km?    The 
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experts  must  decide  but  the  layman  can.  at 
least,  discuss. 

As  1  see  It.  there  Is  but  one  answer.  It  is 
to  be  found  In  the  law  of  war  Itself — a  law 
condensed  into  a  single  sentence  by  the 
greatest  military  genius  of  all  time.  Napo- 
leon said  "The  superior  force  beats  the  in- 
ferior force  " 

He  meant  the  side  with  the  strongest  force 
at  the  time  and  place  of  decisive  action  beats 
the  side  with  the  weaker  force  Stated  in 
that  way.  the  law  of  war  is  as  obvious  as  an 
ax(rm 

At  Marathon,  the  Greeks  were  outnum- 
bered 10  to  1.  but.  measured  by  results,  the 
Greek  force  was  superior  to  the  Persian  The 
wnrd  "force.'  as  u.'^ed  in  this  connection, 
means  sheer  fighting  power  as  such  It  In- 
cludes everything  contributing— the  number, 
the  mcra'e.  the  equipment,  the  position,  the 
command  These  factors,  in  varying  combi- 
nations, decide  battles  ^ 

At  Marnthrn  superior  morale  and  general- 
ship t.pped  the  scales.  At  Corregldor  supe- 
rior numbers  and  equipment  turned  the  tide 
Tae  strongest  combination  wins.  In  the  last 
analysis.  It  comes  to  that. 

And  if  comes  to  this — that,  in  order  to  win 
this  war.  the  United  Nations  must  concen- 
trate at  the  time  and  place  of  decisive  action 
an  armed  f.>rce  superior  to  the  armed  force  of 
the  A.xls  That  price  of  victory  must  be  prc- 
p.iid     Less  would  be  too  little  or  too  late 

Too  late  is  sometimes  worse  than  never 
Tro  little  Is  sometimes  worse  than  none. 
Mark  the  unconditional  surrender  (bajs;  and 
fciipafjei  of  70  COO  armed  men  at  Singapore. 
wrh  no  compensating  advantage  at  any 
other  point. 

The  case  Is  different  when  a  delaying  ac- 
tion, or  even  a  losing  action  at  one  point, 
ha?  a  compensating  advantage  at  some  other 
po.nt  Romember  Bataan  and  forget  not 
C  rregidor 

The  maximum.  '"Divide  and  conquer."  a 
cort)llnry  of  the  law  of  war.  carried  the 
Riiman  arms  and  the  Roman  eagle  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun.  It  has  been  the 
first  commandment  of  all  g,reat  captains.  It 
means  divide  ycur  enemy  and  defeat  him  in 
detail 

Germany  and  Japan  are  now  divded  by 
the  Asum  continent.  Moral:  Keep  them  di- 
vided until  the  Allies  can  unite  and  defeat 
them  in  turn. 

The  reverse  of  that  maxim  Is  the  recipe 
of  disaster  Divide  and  be  conquered — 
divide  and  be  defeated  in  detail. 

In  the  first  stages  of  this  war  the  Allies 
were,  unfortunately,  divided  And  they  were 
defeated — in  detail  Witness  Poland.  Nor- 
way. Greece,  and  others. 

The  Allies  must  concentrate  to  conquer 
at  one  or  two  strategic  points  for  decisive 
action,  say.  in  Russia.  If.  Instead,  they  di- 
vide and  dissipate  in  an  attempt  to  defend 
every  point  in  the  far-flung  battle  lines, 
they  wir  incur  risk  of  defeat  at  every  point 
and  jeopardize  the  chance  to  win  at  any 
point.  That  would  be  the  reverse  of  what 
Admiral  Stark  calls  "calculated  risk." 

The  most  agon  zing  duty  that  could  devolve 
upon  the  Allies  would  be  to  say  to  faithful 
and  long-suffering  friends.  '"Tarry  till  I  come." 
That  is  the  task  v.hich  tries  men's  souls  and 
that  sentiment,  along  with  the  need  to  main- 
tain morale,  to  keep  the  sea  lanes  open,  and 
to  secure  strategic  positions,  may  help  to 
explain  why  "American  troops  have  taken 
stations  in  South  America.  Greenland,  Ice- 
land, the  British  I-les.  the  Near  East,  the 
Middle  East,  the  Far  East,  the  Continent 
of  Australia,  and  m.any  islands  of  the  Pacific" 

But  war  is  grim  bt.slness.  Sooner  or  later 
the  Allies  must  concentrate  for  the  ultimate 
test  or  go  down  for  the  count.  General  Foch 
said,  "Some  facts  command  generals. ' 
Napoleon  said  he  was  the  slave  of  facts 
War  is  the  aclence  of  circumstances. 

Facts,  not  feeling,  must  determine  where 
to  attack,  when  to  assume  the  offensive. 
Speed  the  day.    But  the  time  and  the  place 


must  be  determined  In  the  light  of  circum- 
stances. It  cannot  be  left  either  to  wounded 
pride  or  impatient  patriotism,  ft  Is  the 
superior  force  that  wins,  whether  attacking 
or  attacked. 

To  adopt  either  the  offensive  or  the  de- 
fensive as  a  fixed  rule  of  action,  regardless 
of  circumstances,  would  be  casting  dice  with 
dlsr.ster.  It  would  be  worse  than  an  un- 
calculated  risk.  It  would  be  an  incalculable 
risk  Again  to  paraphrase  Napoleon,  it  would 
be  worse  than  a  crime:  it  would  be  a  blunder. 

Let  history  take  the  witness  stand. 

Wellington  won  a  war  at  Waterloo — on  the 
defensive.  Lee  lost  a  war  at  Gettysburg — on 
the  offensive.  At  New  Orleans.  Jackson  and 
his  riflemen  stooel  on  the  defensive  (They 
had  8  killed  and  13  wounded  )  At  Solferino 
both  sides  fought  on  the  offensive. 

At  Crecy  the  French  took  the  offensive. 
The  English  stood  on  the  defensive  The 
French  had  60,000  men.  the  English  19.000. 
The  French  lost  30.000,  including  the  flower 
of  their  chivalry  The  English  lost  50  men — 
50  men.  History  repeated  Itself  at  Poitiers 
and  Agincourt  The  long  bo-.v  beat  the  coat 
of  mall.  Has  the  airplane  beaten  the  battle- 
ship? Let  the  ghost  of  the  warships  Bis- 
marck and  the  Prince  of  Wales  make  answer. 

At  all  events,  and  in  any  event,  the 
superior  force  beats  the  Inferior  force  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  superior  weapon 
beats  the  inferior  weapon.  Not  potential 
weapons,  not  weapons  In  the  arsenal  or  In 
transit,  but  weapons  at  the  point  of  collision 
at  the  time  of  collision. 

Superior  resources,  though  trumpeted 
forth  with  a  thousand  tongues,  cannot  win 
this  war  That  is  an  illusion.  Our  superior 
resources  must  be  beaten  into  swords,  into 
an  armed  force  superior  to  the  armed  forces 
of  our  enemies.  In  order  to  meet  and  defeat 
them  when  the  hour  strikes. 

The  French  Army  under  command  of 
Grouchy  that  never  reached  Waterloo  was 
as  unavailing  in  that  struggle  "as  the  mid- 
night host  cf  specters  pale  that  beleaguered 
the  walls  of  Prague." 

Speaking  as  a  layman  who  knows  less  than 
nothing  about  grand  strategy,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  help  Russia  defeat  Germany 
and  earn  the  right  to  ask  Russia  to  help  the 
other  Allies  to  deal  with  Japan;  to  attack 
Japan  from  strategic  points  on  the  main- 
land: to  cut  her  lines  of  communication 
near  the  home  bases  and  thus  trap  her  dis- 
tant armies  and  bring  her  to  terms  without 
.  fighting  on  a  hundred  fronts. 

As  for  Russia,  I  count  the  enemy  of  my 
enemy  as  my   friend.     And  that's  that. 

Tlie  American  who  can  be  unconcerned 
about  the  war  today  could  as  well  be  un- 
concerned If  his  home  were  on  fire.  Every 
American  should  shun,  as  a  dead  man's 
curse,  the  superstition  that  defeat  Is  im- 
possible, that  victory  Is  inevitable. 

It  Is  worse  than  folly  to  overestimate  your 
own  strength  or  to  underestimate  the 
strength  of  your  enemy.  This  war  cannot 
be  taken  too  seriously.    This  the  war  of  wars. 


Gettiiii,  lritK.-il  Materials  lor  Housing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON    FRANK  W   BOYKIN 

or    ALABA.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1942 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  ar.  address.  Getting  Critical 
Materials  for  Housing,  delivered  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
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tlon  of  Housing  officials  in  Baltimore, 
Md..  on  May  12.  1942.  by  Mr.  Sullivan  W. 
Jones,  chief,  housing  priorities  branch, 
War  Production  Board: 

Two  weeks  ago  the  President  signed  a  sup- 
plemental war  appropriation  'vhich  exceeded 
$19,000,000,000.  About  the  same  lime  I  saw 
the  total  dollar  volume  figure  for  war  con- 
struction scheduled  to  be  finished  in  1942. 
This  figure  exceeded  fourteen  billions. 

Such  figures  are  incomprehensible  Cer- 
tainly, aiij  such  sums  expressed  in  dollars 
are  quite  meaningless.  Even  the  dollar  loses 
its  monetary  significance  when  its  numbers 
reach  such  magnitudes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  we  appropriate  nineteen  billions  and 
plan  to  spend  fourteen  billions,  we  are 
appropriating  and  spending  man-hours  and 
materials,  not  dollars. 

Our  economy  today  Is  an  economy  of  pro- 
duction, ever-expanding  production:  it  is 
an  economy  of  man-hours  and  materials. 

Ships  and  tanks,  airplanes  and  guns,  fac- 
tories and  ammunition,  housing  and  machine 
tools,  all  end  prcducts  for  waging  war.  are 
merely  combinations  of  man-hours  and  mate- 
rials. 

If  that  significance  of  the  dollar  is  under- 
stood, a  lot  of  other  things  that  seem  im- 
ponderable become  clear  and  understandable 
It  explains,  for  example,  the  need  for  chang- 
ing our  concepts  of  what  war  housing  should 
be 

President  Coolidge  T  think  it  was  who  said 
there  were  four  rules  which  made  New  Eng- 
landers  lough  and  New  England  great.  They 
were : 

"Eat  It  up."  "Wear  It  out."  "Make  it  do." 
"Do  without  " 

These  four  rules  are  the  basis  of  our  harsh 
economy  today.  Let  us  hope  that  the  quali- 
ties which  life  under  these  rules  imprinted 
upon  the  piu"itanic  New  Englander  and  led 
the  late  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to  say. 
"Sometimes  I  think  It  is  unfortunate  Plym- 
outh Rock  did  not  land  on  the  Pilgrims 
instead  of  the  Pilgrims  on  the  rock"  will 
become  national  characteristics. 

Whatever  the  product  of  those  rules  may  be. 
they  certainly  are  the  rules  by  which  we  shall 
have  to  live  for  duration  in  order  that  we 
may  devote  our  man-hours  and  materials,  all 
oi  them  if  need  be,  to  the  Nation's  all-cut 
drive  for  victory. 

Those  rules — all  but  the  first — are  revolu- 
tionizing our  concept  of  housing  for  war 
workers.  We  must  face  realities  and  adjust 
our  thinking. 

As  the  facilities  for  producing  the  Imple- 
ments of  war  are  expanded  and  make  ever- 
Increasing  demands  upon  our  limited  sup- 
plies of  materials,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  seek  means  of  reducing  the  quantities  of 
these  same  materials  needed  for  the  con- 
struction of  e.<:sentlal  housing. 

When  defense  housing  became  war  hous- 
ing, we  did  not  at  once  change  our  concepts 
of  the  character  of  the  shelter  we  should  and 
could  provide  for  war  workers.  This  lag  In 
our  thinking,  and  the  very  natiiral  reluc- 
tance to  accept  the  new  and  harsher  stand- 
ards cf  living  under  total  war  conditions,  re- 
sulted in  a  collision  between  our  housing  pro- 
gram and  our  ability  to  provide  the  materials 
with  which  to  execute  it. 

That  is  an  outline  explanation  of  what 
may  seem  to  be  an  abrupt  recasting  of  the 
whole  plan  for  housing  the  In-migrant  war 
workers. 

Unhappily  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  evi- 
dent that  one,  two.  and  three  bedroom  de- 
tached houses  for  war  workers  are  luxuries  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  indulge  in  wholesale. 
Our  program  thus  far  has  been  largely  this 
type  of  housing,  both  public  and  private.  But 
it  is  too  costly  in  critical  materials  per  worker 
housed.  It  Is  too  costly  both  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  house  and  in  the  utilities 
required  to  serve  it. 


After  all  this  is  total  war,  and  war  workers 
are  only  soldiers  on  the  home  front.  The 
housing  which  some  of  them,  the  single  men. 
anyway,  may  have  to  live  in  for  duration  may 
be  little  bolter  than  the  housing  provided  for 
the  soldiers  on  the  fighting  front. 

With  Uie  unprecedented  volume  of  con- 
struction that  should  be  acciimpllshed  in 
1942.  we  need  to  mobilize  the  entire  resources 
of  the  construction  Industry,  both  m.anpower 
and  materials:  and  we  shall  have  to  give  in- 
creasingly analytical  thought  to  the  alloca- 
tions to  be  made  of  available  manpower  and 
materials  to  the  several  classes  of  construc- 
tion The  allocations  will  have  to  be  made 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  urgency 
of  the  projects  and  the  contributions  made  to 
the  war  effort. 

The  situation  calls  for  common  sense,  real- 
istic thinking,  and  planning.  The  whole  pro- 
gram needs  to  be  brought  into  balance.  It  is 
not  sensible  to  construct  plants  which  cannot 
be  manned  because  housing  cannot  be  pro- 
vided. The  competition  between  the  several 
classes  of  war  construction  for  the  limited 
available  supply  of  materials  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly acute.  For  housing  It  has  become 
extremely  difDcult  to  secure  the  metals  neces- 
sary for  the  extensions  of  utilities  to  serve 
housing  projects  and  for  service  lines  and 
laterals  connecting  the  housing  with  the 
main  service  lines.  This  situation  has  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  electric,  gas.  and 
water  services.  Between  80.000  and  IIO.OCO 
housing  units  throughout  the  country  are 
now  completed,  nearing  completion,  or  under 
construction  with  no  connections  for  services. 

This  alarming  condition  has  resulted  from 
a  nun.ber  of  conditions,  some  of  which  could 
not  have  been  foreseen.  When  the  first  300,- 
000  units  were  authorized  by  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  In  September  1941 
no  one  could  have  predicted  the  quantities  of 
copper  wire,  iron,  and  steel  thi.t  would  be 
required  to  connect  projects  as  yet  unplanned 
on  sites  as  yet  unselected  to  existing  utilities. 
At  that  time  no  sure  predictions  could  be 
made  regarding  the  acuteness  of  the  short- 
ages of  certain  materials  that  were  to  de- 
velop. The  whole  war  effort  has  been  one  of 
ever  and  Incredibly  Increasing  magnitude. 
Had  we  been  able  to  anticipate  either  the 
quantity  of  materials  required  or  the  shcri- 
ages  which  have  since  developed,  certainly 
we  would  have  applied  the  restrictions  then 
that  are  now  being  applied  to  the  location 
and  approval  of  sites,  to  the  use  of  critical 
materials,  and  to  design  factors. 

For  housing  there  can  be  allowed  only  the 
absolute  minimum  quantities  cl  copper  re- 
quired for  electric  wiring  and  service  connec- 
tions. In  some  of  the  larger  projects  w« 
shall  have  to  omit  street  lighting  where  it 
Involves  additional  wiring  and  transformers. 

We  shall  have  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
copper  used  for  electric  wiring  within  the 
house.  In  all  probability  we  shall  make 
single  wire,  bare  neutral  systems,  and  No  16 
Instead  of  No.  14  conductor  mandatory.  Al- 
ready steel  wire  Is  being  used  a.'  a  substitute 
for  copper.  Silver  is  .serving  both  a'  a  current 
conductor  and  back-up  for  currency.  We 
have  suggested  the  possibility  of  constructing 
cretain  types  of  temporary  housing  without 
any  electric  wiring. 

As  you  know,  we  have  promulgated  war 
plumbing  standards  which  materially  reduce 
the  quantities  of  metal  required  for  a  plumb- 
ing installation.  We  shall  have  to  make  fur- 
ther substantial  reductions  In  the  metal  re- 
quirements. WTien  existing  Inventories  of 
bathtubs  are  exhausted  there  will  be  no  more 
bathtubs.  We  are  now  urging  the  use  of 
showers  In  place  of  tubs  in  all  demountable 
housing,  and  we  are  requiring  that  these 
showers  shall  have  nonmetallic  enclosuree  and 
receptors. 

Steel  "Ii  rolled  structural  shapes  and  In  the 
form  of  relnlorcirg  Is  not  available  for  hous- 


ing. Steel  pipe  la  critically  short.  Steel  has 
been  put  almost  ICO  percent  on  allocation 

The  backlog  of  steel  orders  with  A  1  A 
ratings  comprise  considerably  more  than  the 
total  productive  capiicity  of  the  industry  for 
the  next  several  months  I  will  not  give  you 
the  dollar  value  of  these  orders  because  the 
figures  are  astronomical 

You  all  know  the  difficulty  we  have  had  In 
securing  nails  for  housing  NalU  are  now 
being  produced  and  allocated  for  housing 

An  extremely  critical  situation  is  develop- 
ing in  connection  with  lumber  and  wood 
products. 

The  situation  begins  to  lock  bad  for  ce- 
ment. 

All  of  the  recent  L  and  M  orders  are.  of 
course,  symptoms  of  shortages  They  are  In- 
tended to  restrict  and  direct  distribution  to 
most  essential  uses  only. 

Let  me  list  a  few  of  those  recent  L  and 
M  orders  which  add  to  the  complexities  of 
house  construction.  L-22  restricts  the  use 
of  Iron  and  steel  In  furnaces.  L  31  restrlcta 
the  use  of  natural  and  mixed  natural  and 
artificial  gas  for  heating.  L  33  restricts  the 
use  of  materials  In  the  manufacture  of  elec- 
trical fixtures  Lr-42  Imposes  a  simplification 
piognun  on  plumbing  and  heating.  L-74  and 
L  75  limit  the  u.se  of  oil  burners  and  coal 
stokers.  L  77  restricts  the  use  of  metal  win- 
dows. L  79  prohibits  the  sale  of  plumbing 
and  heating  equipment  except  to  projects 
having  a  rating  of  A  10  or  better  L  94  cur- 
tails the  use  of  electric  power  Lr46  limits 
the  extensions  of  utilities.  And  then,  of 
course,  there  is  L-41,  which  limits  all  new 
construction. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  materials  affect* 
both  private  and  public  housing.  If  private 
enterprise  Is  going  to  operate  In  the  field  of 
housing  it  will  have  to  make  the  Fame  sacri- 
fices that  will  be  made  In  the  field  of  public 
housing. 

The  situation  Is  a  challenge  to  enterprise 
and  Ingenuity.  I  am  confident  there  are  an- 
swers to  the  problems  which  confront  us  I 
am  confident  the  answers  will  be  found  and 
put  forward  by  private  enterprise. 

It  Is  loo  late  to  talk  about  master  planning 
and  locating  war  plants  with  an  eye  to  avail- 
ability of  a  labor  supply  and  minimizing  the 
need  for  housing,  transportation,  and  utility 
extensions.  The  plants  we  have  built  and 
are  building  cannot  be  moved.  Housing  for 
the  worke?  must  be  provided  one  way  or  an- 
other if  we  are  to  operate  the  plants. 

The  problem  must  be  equated.  The  need 
Is  for  a  minimum  cf  x  accommodations,  and 
we  have  a  y  quantity  of  materials  with  which 

to  build  these  units.     Obviously  ^  materials 

per  unit  Is  not  going  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
But  the  condition  can  be  Improved  by  reduc- 
ing the  magnitude  of  x  This  can  be  done. 
In  the  larger  centers,  anyway,  by  billeting 
and  by  Increasing  the  volume  of  alterations 
and  rehabilitations  of  existing  structures. 
The  potential  absorptive  power  of  a  com- 
munity, without  dangerous  overcrowding.  Is 
amazing.  We  have  not  tapped  that  source 
of  hou.'^lng  supply. 

But  even  if  we  do  all  of  these  things  and 
reduce  our  requirements  in  critical  materials 
for  housing  a  war  worker  to  the  absolute 
minimum,  we  still  need  to  be  sure  that  that 
minimum  will  be  available  when  and  where 
It  Is  needed.  Under  the  system  of  priorities 
we  do  not  have  that  assurance. 

The  competition  for  materials  has  moved 
out  of  the  end-product  field  into  the  field  of 
ratings.  Preference  ratings,  as  they  move  up 
the  scale  In  the  struggle  to  recover  lost  puU- 
Ing  power  are  becoming  less  and  less  effective. 
And,  of  course,  the  armed"  services  have  first 
call — as  they  should — regardless. 

The  dilemma  may  be  rubolved  only  by  cper- 
atlng  our  whole  supply  system  on  allocation. 
That  problem — the  establishment  cf  a  work- 
able allocations  system — has  the  focal  spot 
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HON  RAYMOND  E  WitLl:^ 

TS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITEb  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  27  >legislat-''\-  -Irv  c/ 
Tuesday.  \fay  26  k  1 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Piesid  -  :  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pnn  td  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  two  editorials 
from  the  Terre  Haute  <Ind.)  Saturday 
Sp'cfator,  of  March  14.  1942.  ind  May 
9.  1942.  respectively,  signed  |y  Julius 
Lederer. 

There  being  no  objection,  thp  Editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^  Record, 
a5  follows: 

TRUST   IN   COD 

I  am  not  and  I  never  have  b?en  a  pacifist. 
I  believe  that  the  use  of  force,  to  a  ( iegref .  has 
Its  place  In  the  scheme  of  thing!  In  this 
Imperfect  world  In  which  we  live,  the  use  of 
force  Is  sometimes  neci'«-sary  For  'xample.  a 
police  force  is  required  In  this  city  to  protect 
law-abiding;  citizens  from  crim  nals  who 
wGuld  do  them  harm.  Likewise,  n  a  world 
where  Internatlonnl  criminals  a:  e  on  the 
loose,  an  army  and  a  navy  and  aji  air  force 
are  necessary  adjuncts  of  the  state 

Ye?:  let  u^  have  a  measure  of 
sensible,  adequate  preparation  to 
'  -  and  our  Icved  ones  against 
1  !t— but  let  us  not  put  our  t 
in  the  machinery  of  national  def 
The  instruments  cf  force,  in  anc 
selves,  are  futile  Dally  events  pre 
Is  9ti.  Poland  had  an  army  of  a  mil 
where  Is  she  new?  Czechosh  vakia 
biftKPst  armament  plant  in  Europe 
nothin?  France  trusted  in  h 
M  :ine— today  a  pile  of  uselc 

■  d    was    the   "Island   Kin 
never  cculd  be  invaded — and  the  s 
her  burninst  cities  darkens  the 
day     Dally  a  mountain  of  evidence 
lates  to  show  us  that  reliance  In 
Is  futile 

If  we  are.  as  we  t>elleve.  Gods 
If.  in  our  lime  of  dlstre.^s,  we  as  a 
to  Him  and  ask  His  help;  if  we 
and  tva\  that  motto  stamped  upo 
"In   G.xl   we   trust":    If  we  do   th 
preserve  us  and  protect  us.     Otiier 
there  is  no  hope. 

Lets    stop    fooIinR   ourselves    a 
vitally  Important  matters.    It  was 
men.  you  know,  a  m.-^n  cf  great  wi 
8a:d :   "Where  there  is  no  visiun. 
per.sh.' 

I  want  you  to  notice  the  wcrdl 
statement.     He  did  not  say,  "TheJ,' 
troub  ed.  ■  cr.  "They  shall  have  di 
merely  suffer."    No;   he  said 
Thafs  the  end  of  them. 
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WE    ABE     AMEXIC.^.NS 

In  America  there  Is  now  being 
the    greatest   transformation    the 
ever  s^en      Quick   transportation 
ccmmunicaticn  cf  intelligence  hav 
th-    human  fabric  so  that  we  are 
c-     people.    That  which  Injures 
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aM— that  which  Is  for  the  good  of  each  Is  for 
the  good  of  all. 

The  biggest  businessmen  In  America  today 
are  soldiers  in  the  front  ranks — practically  all 
the  money  they  make  is  relnvotted  to  keep 
Americans  a  free  people.  They  do  not  hoard. 
Our  worklngmen  are  the  vanguard  cf  pa- 
triotism; say  what  you  may  to  the  contrary, 
their  fervice  exceeds  any  sacrifice  ever  made 
by  the  rank  and  file. 

Ours  Ls  the  greatest  nation  on  Gcds  green 
earth.    Greece  and  Rome  grew  great  through 

>  Mon      We  have  grown  great  through 

>  .  and  production.  Maik  Antony,  speak- 
ing at  the  funeral  of  Julius  Caesar,  said:  "He 
hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rem? 
whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill." 
This  encroachment  upon  the  Hitlerian  theory 
would  be  to  us  an  indecent  wny  to  thrive. 
America  has  not  made  her  people  happy  that 
way.  We  have  plowed  cur  money  cut  of  the 
ground,  dug  it  out  of  the  mines,  smelted  it. 
pumped  it.  and  fished  it  cut  cf  the  sea  We 
are  a  nation  of  creators,  of  builders,  and  the 
fact  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  every 
American  citizen  that  we  can  or.ljr  remain  free 
if  we  serve  our  country  in  those  critical  times, 
not  with  flag  waving  but  with  our  hearts,  our 
lives,  and  our  scu'..s. 

We  are  Americans. 

JvTLivs  Lederer. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  ARTHUR  i:\??[2 


IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  27  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  26).  1942 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Harold  B.  Johnson,  editor  of  the 
Water:own  tN.  Y.)  Daily  Times  on  the 
subject  of  pasoline  rationing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECor.o, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas,  who 
understands  the  problems  of  the  Midwe.'^t  and 
for  years  has  worked  in  Washington  to  recon- 
cile dilTi-rences  that  occur  between  the  people 
he  represents  and  easterners,  made  a  down- 
to-earth  analysis  of  the  Nation's  gasoline 
problem  last  Sunday  night  over  his  radio  sta- 
tion in  Topoka.  Senator  Capper  made  a  rea- 
soned approach  to  this  gasoline  problem  and 
very  srnsibly  suggested  that  it  would  be  better 
to  ration  whisky  than  to  ration  gasoline  to 
save  rubber  tires. 

The  Jienator  pointed  out  that  as  much  a 
feature  of  this  gasoline-rationing  pro;;ram  as 
the  saving  of  motor  fuel  is  the  desire  on  the 
part  cf  Leon  Henderson  and  others  in  Wa>h- 
Ington  to  conserve  the  rubber  tires  by  restrict- 
ing mo:cring  One  of  the  important  ingredi- 
ents in  synthetic  rubber  is  alcohol.  This  al- 
cohol could  be  manufactured  from  the  80.- 
000.000  bushels  of  surplus  grain  now  on  hand 
and  the  distillers  would  be  those  now  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  whisky.  Instead 
of  making  alcohol  for  whisky  the  distillers 
would  make  alcohol  for  synthetic  rubber 
without  Installing  new  equipment. 

Senator  Capper  wariis  that  the  mldwestern 
gasoline  refineries  and  distributors  as  well  as 
the  consumers  which  include  many  farmers 
should  not  be  placed  under  restrictions  for  the 
oblique  purpose  ol  saving  rubber.    We  In  the 


East  realize  how  Important  Is  the  automobile 
in  our  dally  life.  To  those  in  the  M:dwest,  the 
automobile  is  even  more  important  because 
of  the  vast  distancca.  A  motorist  who  puts 
lO.COO  miles  a  year  on  his  automobile  In  reg- 
ular driving  in  the  East,  would  place  20.000 
or  25.000  miles  a  year  on  the  speedometer  in 
transacting  the  same  business  in  the  Midwest, 
The  Kansas  Senator  in  discussing  this  fuel 
and  rubber  problem  can  be  said  to  be  repre- 
senting the  sentiment  of  his  part  of  this 
Nation.  The  Senator  has  been  elected  and  re- 
elected so  many  times  by  Kansans  that  it  can 
be  categorically  said  that  Senator  Capper 
reflects  Kan:an  thought  and  sentiment. 
Washington  seems  to  have  disregarded  east- 
erners In  determining  the  size  of  the  gasoline 
rations.  The  result  has  been  a  flood  of  pro- 
test. It  might  be  better,  before  bringing  the 
Midwest  into  the  prcjram  that  Washington 
listen  to  Senator  Cappfh. 


Efforts    To    Discredit    C   n:;r^    s     Az^.ln 
Public  Interest,  Sajs  V.l'ev  Eaton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Kv^.  vi:;ghtpatman 

OF  TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1942 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Whaley-Eaton  Service.  Munsey  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  publishes  each  week 
what  is  known  as  an  American  Letter  for 
clients  only.  In  their  letter  No.  1237,  May 
16,  1942,  there  are  several  paragraphs 
relative  to  the  effort  being  made  to  dis- 
credit Congress. 

I  have  obtained  permission  from  this 
service  to  insert  certain  paragraphs  of 
that  letter  in  the  Congression.al  Record. 
They  are  as  follows: 

THE   CONGRESS 

The  Congress  is  the  only  agency  of  the 
Government  left  that  Is  in  a  pesitlcn  to 
protect  the  public  interests  against  the 
encroachments  of  officialdom.  Protection 
throi:gh  the  courts  is  a  long  and  tedious 
process;  and  it  is  castly.  In  view  cf  the 
hugeness  of  the  war  effort,  with  the  conse- 
quent almost  unlimited  expenditures  and 
grants  of  power,  it  was  inevitable  that  seme 
otficials  would  get  the  man-on-horseback  idea 
cf  their  functions.  They  consider  civilian 
ri~hts  as  utterly  unimportant  in  comparison 
with  the  need  cf  getting  some  particular 
thing  dene.  They  have  the  crack-down  atti- 
tude. 

Free  criticism  and  full  publicity  as  to  such 
officials  is  not  feasible  because  almost  any- 
thing can  be  defined  as  "helpful  to  the 
enerny "  Tills  means  that  incompetent  of- 
ficials can  hide  their  Incompetency  and  dic- 
tatorial minds  can  operate  with  little  fear 
of  public  exposure. 

There  is  left,  accordingly,  only  one  tribunal 
that  can  demand  and  enforce  accountability. 
That  Is  Congress.  It  is  the  only  barrier  be- 
tween cflicialdom  and  civilian  riijhts.  Obvi- 
ously, therefore,  if  Congress  itself  is  discred- 
ited, if  Members  are  ridiculed  and  denounced, 
this  last  barrier  disappears. 

In  Britain  over  a  period  there  was  an  incli- 
nation to  criticize  Parliament  for  interference 
with  the  Churchill  government.  It  is  now 
freely  admitted,  even  by  many  members  of 
that  government,  that  the  accountability  Par- 
liament has  demanded  and  the  criticisms  it 
has  offered  have  greatly  furthered  the  war 
effort,  increased  efficiency,  got  rid  of  incom- 
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petent  officials,  and.  most  importantly,  pro- 
moted civilian  morale  by  assuring  the  public 
that  its  interests  v.ere  being  safeguarded  and 
no  sacrifices  being  asked  that  were  not  essen- 
tial to  a  successful  war  effort.  In  other 
words,  a  parliamentary  system  is  proving 
Its  worth  in  Britain — more  valuable  in  war- 
time perhaps  than  in  peace. 

INCIDFNTS 

Tlie  incident  of  the  X  cards  gave  a  further 
opportunity  for  attacks  on  Conj;ress  as  such. 
But  any  Congressman  who  is  worth  his  salt 
is  very  much  on  the  go.  Some  of  them  are 
frequent  visitors  to  various  Government 
agencies.  They  are  on  official  business. 
Some  Congressmen  received  X  cards  without 
having  asked  for  them,  through  the  zeal  of 
their  secretaries.  There  Is  no  doubt,  of 
course,  that  some  Members  are  pompous  and 
want  special  privileges.  But  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  Congress  as  an  institution 
and  the  active  membership,  which  is  chang- 
ing. The  voters  can  attend  to  the  member- 
ship, but  the  Congress  itself  is  the  very  cita- 
del of  republican  institutions. 

S.VFrCUARDING 

Few  citizens  realize  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  work  done  by  Congressmen  in  com- 
mittee Exhaustiv?  studies  are  made  cf  legis- 
lative proposals.  Many  committeemen  are 
experts  in  their  fields.  If  anybody  is  in  doubt 
as  to  the  safeguarding  work  Congress  does, 
he  has  merely  to  consider  the  tax  measure 
now  being  formulated  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee:  and  the  work  on  it  that  later 
will  be  done  by  the  Finance  Committee  It 
Is  the  Treasury's  job  to  get  all  the  revenue  it 
can;  It  Is  the  job  of  Congress  to  see  that  the 
civilian  economy  is  not  wholly  undermined 
Without  a  vigilant  Congre.ss,  there  wou'd  be 
no  check  on  the  extremism  of  officials.  Tlie 
President  cannot  watch  them  all.  and  it  is  a 
little  difficult  for  more  than  500  Congressmen 
to  do  so. 

COMMENT 

It  is  not  u~ual  in  these  letters  to  consider 
at  length  situations  such  as  the  foregoing. 
A  departure  from  custom  would  not  be  in- 
dulged in  now  were  the  attempt  to  discredit 
Congress  not  so  apparent  and  dangerous;  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  many  men.  high 
in  the  administration,  are  themselves  gravely 
concerned  over  the  development,  considering 
the  peril  more  menacing  in  wartime  than  in 
peacetime  if  only  because  the  opportunity  for 
a  successful  defense  is  so  much  weakened  by 
the  necessity  for  united  action  by  the  whole 
Nation  and  for  concealment  of  moves  that 
otherwise  wcu'd  be  given  full  publicity.  It  is 
commnnly  believed  that  one  small  clique  is 
responsible  for  th3  attacks,  but  it  is  a  very 
brilliant  clique,  skilled  in  publicity,  and  prob- 
ably sincere  in  its  views.  However,  this  serv- 
ice would  be  negligent  In  its  duty  If  it  failed 
to  portray  what  is  clearly  a  dangerous 
condition. 


.Alaska  Higxhway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  27  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  26),  1942 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  to  me 
from  John  Utterstrom.  of  Seattle,  Wash,, 


In  connection  with  the  Alaska  Military 
Highway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Seattle.  W.^sh..  May  24.  1942. 
Senator  Lancer  of  North  Dakota, 
United  States  Senate  Chamber. 

Washingtcn.  D    C 

Dear  Senator  Lancer:  I  have  been  read- 
ing with  great  interest  In  our  local  news- 
papers that  you  are  urging  a  Senate  investi- 
gation over  the  route  selected  for  the  Alaska 
Military  Highway.  This  action  is  highly 
commendable  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will   consider   this  Investigation. 

For  years  I  have  been  an  advocator  for 
the  construction  of  the  Alaska  Highway.  I 
am  very  familiar  with  the  north  country, 
having  traversed  the  Territory  several  times. 
in  all  seasons  When  I  learned  of  the  rcutc 
selected  I  was  shocked  like  many  others  to 
think  that  under  such  an  urgent  emergency, 
the  longest  and  most  difficult  route  should 
be  chosen. 

From  my  knowledge  and  observation  I 
believe  that  the  shortest  and  most  logical 
route  is  from  Prince  George  or  Vanderhoof 
to  Fort  St.  James  along  the  chain  of  lake.^ 
to  Bear  Lake,  then  to  Dease  Lake.  Nalin. 
Atlin,  Whi'.e  Horse.  Kluane  Lakes.  Tanana 
Crossing,  and  the  Big  Delta.  Over  this  rcute 
there  are  miles  of  road  at  different  places 
already  constructed  which  would  be  of  great 
advantage 

I  firmly  believe- it  is  imperative  to  abandon 
the  route  selected  and  in  order  to  speed 
construction,  choose  the  above  route  where 
construction  can  be  started  at  once  at  serv- 
eral  different  points. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  Utterstrom. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M,  COSTlLIO 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJrTATIVES 
V/cdnesday,  May  27,  1942 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  pending  for  some  time  before 
the  House,  legislative  propo.sals  to  estab- 
lish a  home-guard  program  of  defense 
for  the  entire  Nation.  My  colleague, 
Congressman  John  Anderson,  and  my- 
self have  sponsored  this  legislation  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs. 

The  War  Department  has  recently  sent 
a  report  on  these  bills  to  the  committee, 
in  which  report  the  Department  looks 
with  disfavor  upon  the  proposals.  The 
D3partment  alleges  the  existence  of 
military  police  and  the  expansion  and 
development  of  zone  of  the  interior  mili- 
tary police  battalions.  Likewise  refer- 
ence is  made  to  State  guard  units  in  the 
various  States.  Finally,  viewing  the 
coastal  areas,  the  Department  alleges 
that  adequate  protection  is  being  afforded 
these  areas  through  the  commanding 
generals  and  the  large  numbers  of  troops 
and  amounts  of  equipment  supplied  to 
them.    Also  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
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try  large  numbers  of  troops,  trained  and 
in  training,  will  always  be  available. 

Vie^wing  this  report,  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  the  entire  Intent  and  purpose 
of  the  bills,  H.  R.  6638  and  H.  R.  6688.  has 
been  cverlocked.  It  is  the  design  of  these 
bills  to  piovide  every  strategic  installa- 
tion in  the  country — be  it  factory,  power 
plant,  watcrwo'.ks,  bridge,  or  power  line — 
with  adequate  24-hour  protection,  .so  that 
the  possibility  of  any  act  of  sabotage  may 
be  eliminated. 

To  protect  the  coastal  areas  and  neglect 
war  industries  in  Kansas.  Iowa.  Mich- 
igan. Illinois,  Oklahoma,  or  Texas  is  fu- 
tile, indeed.  Sabotage,  if  it  is  to  be  com- 
mitted, will  be  enacted  against  the  water 
supply,  power  line,  or  other  strategic  in- 
stallation which  is  left  without  adequate 
protection.  Dam.age  to  power  plants  or 
factories  participating  in  war  production 
is  just  as  vital  in  Detroit  or  Chicago  as  in 
Los  Angeles  or  Long  Island. 

The  purpose  cf  the  legislation  is  not  to 
protect  against  military  invasion  as 
much  as  to  protect  against  individual  or 
organized  acts  of  sabotage  anywhere  in 
the  country.  The  proposed  57  battalions 
of  mobile  military  pol-ce,  interior  zone, 
will  in  no  case  be  adequate  to  .supply  this 
needed  protection.  Regardless  of  their 
mobility,  unless  these  military  police  are 
actually  en  guard  duty  at  every  strategic 
installation  throughout  the  country  they 
cannot  prevent  sabotage,  but  only  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  spread  of  sabotage 
In  an  a^ea  where  it  has  already  raised  its 
ug'y  head.  The  number  of  these  military 
police  is  totally  insufficient  to  care  for 
the  need,  and  their  mobility  will  only 
counteract  the  spread  of  sabotage;  only 
stationary,  fixed  guards  can  prevent  the 
original  act  of  sabotage. 

The  various  Slate  guard  units  men- 
tioned by  the  War  Department  are  not 
now  designed  to  provide  full-time  protec- 
tion throughout  the  country,  nor  can  the 
individual  States  afford  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding adequate  State  guard  units.  At 
present  many  States  have  insufficient  or 
no  guard  units  of  any  kind.  Where  they 
do  have,  each  diffors  from  that  of  every 
other  State  in  type,  training,  size,  and 
use.  This  special  protection  needed 
throughout  the  Nation  is  a  direct  result 
of  our  involvement  in  war — it  is  part  of 
the  Nation's  defense — and  so  in  no  way 
can  it  be  considered  a  local  or  State  prob- 
lem. The  expense  of  organization,  train- 
ing, and  maintenance  should  be  borne 
directly  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
providing  for  the  national  defense. 

The  splendid  protection  being  provided 
the  coastal  areas,  whici.  would  be  the 
most  likely  zones  of  attack  or  Invasion, 
still  does  not  mean  that  the  war  indus- 
tries or  strategic  installai  ons  in  these 
areas  are  adequately  protected  again.st 
sabotage.  In  California  alone  over  23.000 
troops  are  being  utilised  to  protect  war 
installations.  These  troops  have  been 
tediously  and  thoroughly  trained  for  ac- 
tive combat— but  this  training  is  being 
rapidly  forgotten  through  disuse,  and  its 
benefits  wasted  in  mere  sentry  or  guard 
duty — a  duty  that  could  well  be  per- 
formed by  volunteer  civilians  on  a  part- 
time  basis  after  very  little  training  and 
organization.     The  23,000  troops  c  .:.» 
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Kuard  duty  In  California  are 
qua'e  in  numbers  to  protect 
than    700   defense    industries 
throuRhout   the   State,   nor   th 
less  strategic  installations — w 
power    plants,    utilities,    hitrhw 
irriBation  systems — to  be  found 
section  of  the  State.     Were  the 
tion  afforded  California  adequa 
vould  be  meanineless  to  the 
Arizona.  Nevada.  Indiana,  or 
are  to  be  left  unprotected. 

The  vast  numbers  of  comba|t 
under  the  direction  of  the 
fense  area  commanders  are  not 
for  puard  duty  to  protect  aga 
otagc.    So  likewise  the  troops  1 
the   inierior   of   the   counti-y. 
already  trained  or  just  under j:o; 
ing.  are  of  no  avail  in  pro  tec  tin 
possible  c"amape  from  isolated 
or  organized  groups  of  saboteu 
event  they  should  strike  in  forc^ 
lous  seprrated  points.     In  a 
supseotcd  protection  which  the 
partment  alleges  to  bo  available, 
shoit    of    the    extensive    needs 
situation. 

I  am  at  present  urging  the 
en  M.litary  Affairs  to  fix  a  tim.c 
Ing  hearings  on  th:s  entire 
home  defense.     'V^'hether   the 
A-  1  proposal  is  adequate 

ti.  ..u&n  is  not  the  prcbl 

Important    thing    to    be   deter 
whether  we  arc  providing  ade 
the  defense  of  the  Nation  at 
same  dreree  that  the  Committee 

/  tar>'  Affairs  has  provided  for  ou 
abroad. 

'      Modern  warfare  has  revolutic 
whole   mfthcd   cf  wagmc   war 
fronts   may    be    nonexistent,   j 
town  and  hamlet  of  a  warring  n; 
be  an  active  zone  of  warfare. 
the    attack   may    come    frcm 
Qu!.slings,  or  fifth  columnists,  thi 
d'Ji:c  is  just   as  material   as  t 
struck  by  the  enemy  en  laud 
distant  spheres  of  war.      It  is 
tion  as  MemfcK'rs  of  Congress  tc 
for  the  national  defense,  and 
we  must  protect  the  productio 
machines  at  home  if  we  are 
these  war  machines  in  distant  w 
For  that  reason  it  is  most  imnor 
the  Committee  on  Military  AfTai 
examine  thoroughly  the  questior 
defense  and  hold  hearings  on 
poi  tant  subject  without  undue 
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Capital  one  of  the  finest  characters  I 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  during 
my  puolic  life.  Michael  T.  Finnan,  who, 
until  his  retirement  in  September  1941, 
served  since  1917  as  assistant  secretary, 
and  since  1924  as  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional As.sociation  of  Letter  Carriers,  and 
editor  :n  chief  of  the  Postal  Record,  the 
official  organ  of  this  great  association. 
During  my  10  years  of  membership  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Pest  Roads  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
came  In  close  contact,  as  did  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  With  Mike  Finnan, 
at  he  was  affectionately  called.  He  was 
a  scholar  and  a  fine  American  citizen. 
A  brief  sketch  of  his  useful  life  gives 
an  insight  to  the  character  of  a  leader  of 
th's  great  group  of  postal  workers.  Born 
in  Bloomington.  111.,  February  6,  1866, 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  great  Civil 
War,  our  friend  experienced  the  usual 
hardships  of  the  pioneers  of  that  period. 
He  struggled  hard  for  an  education.  In 
his  j'oung  manhood  he  was  attracted  to 
the  ?i  owing  Postal  Service  of  the  coun- 
try. Fifty-six  years  ago.  before  the  civil- 
service  sj'stem  was  inaugurated.  Mike 
Finnan  was  appointed  a  letter  carrier  in 
the  Bloomington,  111.,  post  office.  Re- 
ferring to  this  occasion  at  the  Los  An- 
geles convention  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Letter  Carriers  'in  September 
1S41.  President  Edward  J.  Gainor  stated 
to  the  delegates  assembled: 

Those  were  the  Jays  when  th3  policy  of  "to 
the  victor  belong  the  spoUs '  held  sway  In 
post-office  appointments  Three  months 
previously,  on  March  4.  1885.  Grover  Cleve- 
lancf  the  first  Democrat  to  be  elected  in  24 
years,  was  inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States.  Adlai  G  Stevenson,  of  Bloom- 
uic'cn.  HI  .  later  severely  criticized  for  his 
wholesale  removal  of  Republicans,  had  been 
appointed  First  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Still  later,  in  November  1892.  Adlai 
Stevenson,  running  on  the  ticket  with  Grover 
C  velard.  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Meanwhile,  the  letter  carrier 
record  of  Brother  Finnan  shows  that  he  "wis 
appointed  regular  letter  carrier  on  July  29. 
18*35. '  thence  "removed  May  15.  1889,"  thence 
"iippjoinled  subsutute  letter  carrier  on  May 
29.  1893,"  thence  "promoted  to  regular  letter 
carrier  on  April  1.  1896  " 

Mindful  of  the  foregoing.  Secretary  Finnan 
was  queried  as  to  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
these  quadrennial  changes  In  his  early  letter 
carrier  fortunes  Facetiously  explaining  how 
this  happened.  Mike  said:  "I  am  a  Democrat. 
In  1C84,  following  a  Republican  tenure  of  24 
years,  the  Democrats  won.  and  the  following 
spring  I  was  appointed  a  letter  carrier  in  the 
BIi  omlngton  post  oflSce.  Four  years  later.  In 
1838.  the  Republicans  won  and  the  following 
spring  I  lost  my  Job.  In  1892  the  Democrats 
won  again,  and  the  following  spring  I  went 
baclE  Into  the  Service  as  a  letter  carrier,  th'.s 
time  as  a  substitute."  Thus  began  56  years 
ago  the  story  of  M,  T.  Finnan  s  service  as  a 
letter  carrier.  4  years  before  the  National 
Association  cf  Letter  Carriers  was  set  on  its 
way. 

M  -;  Pinnan  organized  a  branch  of 
t::-  i.c;:er  Carriers  Association  in  Bloom- 
ington, 111.,  January  19,  1895.  He  served 
as  its  delegate  to  several  national  con- 
vention.3.  In  1900  he  was  elected  na- 
tional vice  president  of  the  association 
V-.;  ;  ^losely  associated  him  with  the 
n.i  :  ::al  organization  until  his  death. 
A  alitor  of  the  Postal  Record  he  re- 
lit v  ted  his  experiences,  his  humane  quali- 
ties, and  his  fidelity  to  not  only  his  own 


organization,  but  to  all  of  the  postal  or- 
ganizations, and  to  the  great  masses  of 
the  workers  in  general. 

To  his  bereaved  family  I  (>xtend  my 
personal  sympathy;  likewise  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  and  the  thousands  of  personal 
friends  throughout  the  Nation  who  are 
saddened  by  his  passing. 

As  these  lines  are  being  written  his 
l)ody  is  being  escorted  by  his  beloved 
friends  of  the  national  office  of  the  let- 
ter carriers  to  his  native  town  of  Bloom- 
ington, 111.,  where  it  will  be  consigned 
to  that  section  of  the  earth  that  was 
near  and  dear  to  him.  His  monument 
is  already  erected.  It  is  in  his  life  of 
toil  and  effort  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
pwstal  workers  of  the  country  He  was 
part  of  every  movement  for  a  half  a 
century  to  advance  that  interest.  His 
memory  deserves  to  be  kept  alive  by 
those  who  benefited  by  his  efforts. 

Farewell,  old  friend,  and  peace  to  your 
ashes.  "Eternal  rest  grant  unio  him.  O 
Lord,  and  may  perpetual  light  shine  upon 
him." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  li42 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
precious  asset  America  has  had  have  been 
Its  boys  and  girls.  Our  country  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  our  teachers,  who 
through  the  generations  have  inspired 
and  taught  and  trained  our  young. 
With  unfailing  devotion  they  have  not 
only  trained  the  minds  of  cur  ycuth,  but 
they  have  given  them  courage  and  hope, 
ambition  and  inspiration.  They  have 
ever  fed  the  sacred  flames  of  jiatriotism 
and  love  of  liberty.  The  contribution  of 
our  teachers  to  the  greatness  of  America 
is  beyond  measure. 

Teachers  throughout  the  N.'ition  won 
the  praise  and  thanks  of  the  people  of  the 
country  because  of  the  skillfrd.  intelli- 
gent, and  capable  manner  by  which  they 
handled  the  sugar  rationing  recently. 

When  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  Price 
Administrator,  said  in  a  press  statement 
the  other  day  that  "they  came  through 
100  percent."  I  know  he  sounded  the 
feelings  of  all  of  us. 

It  was  cheering  to  me,  a  former  school 
teacher  myself,  to  learn  of  Mr  Hender- 
son's high  appraisal  of  the  teachers,  who 
during  the  rationing  worked  long,  tedi- 
ous hours  as  volunteer  Government 
employees. 

It  all  recalled  to  me  that  teachers  are 
always  being  called  upon  to  do  a  great 
many  things  for  the  benefit  of  their 
home  communities  after  their  :lassroom 
work  has  been  done.  And  they  always 
have  done  these  things  as  well  as  they 
handled  the  rationing. 

They  are  leaders  in  each  ccmmi:.  y 
and  are  fine  patriots. 

I  take  my  hat  off  to  them. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7ie<tday.  May  27,  1942 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
loyal  groups  in  this  Nation,  perhaps  none 
is  more  deserving  of  consideration  than 
our  postal  employees.  Congress  has  been 
working  on  a  plan  to  increase  the  re- 
muneration given  to  our  armed  forces. 
This  is  only  right  and  I  strongly  approve 
of  the  action.  But  we  must  not  forget 
others  who  likewise  serve. 

Proposals  are  now  pending  before  the 
Pest  Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee 
to  assist  these  postal  employees.  The 
committee  has  always  lent  an  attentive 
ear  to  the  Post  Office  authorities,  and  I 
feel  that  they  will  give  full  consideration 
now  to  the  plea  of  these  thousands  who 
need  ?nd  deserve  increased  salaries.  In 
my  opinion,  their  request  is  entirely 
justifiable.  For.  especially  in  New  York. 
Chicago.  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and 
other  large  cities,  the  pressure  of  high 
living  costs  is  particularly  felt.  Here, 
where  the  average  expenditures  have  in- 
creased as  much  as  26  percent  above 
1925  levels,  these  men  and  women  still 
receive  a  salary  based  on  the  1925  scale. 
This  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  suf- 
fering is  especially  acute  in  these  large 
cities.  With  the  exception  of  4  or  5, 
however,  the  25  members  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee  come 
from  less  thickly  populated  districts  and 
it  is  only  natural  that  they  have  not  re- 
ceived as  many  requests  from  their  con- 
stituents on  this  subject  as  have  those 
from  the  larger  cities. 

As  an  example,  I  might  cite  my  col- 
league from  Detroit,  the  Honorable 
George  D.  OBrien.  who  has  always  been 
a  champion  of  adequate  compensation 
for  postal  employees.  From  my  conver- 
sations with  him.  I  have  come  to  realize 
that  because  of  the  very  fact  that  he 
represents  a  district  which  is  thickly  pop- 
ulated, he  is  particularly  aware  of  this 
problem. 

I  make  these  observations  to  explain 
the  situation  as  it  exists.  I  sympathize 
with  the  reasonable  requests,  but  ask 
that  the  workers  realize  that  although 
the  need  is  Nation-wide,  it  is  not  as  acute 
in  the  rural  areas.  However,  this  does 
not  justify  a  continuation  of  a  policy 
that  is  causing  unnecessary  suffering. 

That  there  is  need  for  increased  pay 
in  some  form  or  other  for  the  Post  Office 
personnel  in  the  larger  centers  of  pop- 
ulation is  apparent  to  anyone  studying 
this  important  economic  problem,  and 
how  to  achieve  proper  results  has  had 
my  devoted  attention. 

There  are  several  possible  solutions  to 
this  problem.  I  know  that  the  commit- 
tee will  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly, 
and  I  hope  at  a  very  early  date. 

First,  a  differential  in  pay  based  on  the 
cost  of  living  in  various  localities  might 
be  effected;  but  such  a  program  might 


tend  to  disintegrate  the  present  splendid 
post-office  employee  organizations. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  flat  bonus  for  the 
fiscal  year  would  aid  those  in  the  lower 
brackets,  particularly  the  custodial  em- 
ployees, where  increased  costs  are  un- 
bearable. 

The  plan  that  seems  to  have  the  preat- 
est  support  is  a  15  percent  increase  in 
salary. 

In  any  case,  whatever  system  is  re- 
ported, I  can  assure  you  that,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
I  shall  do  my  part  in  correcting  an  in- 
justice resulting  from  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  which  is  especially  apparent  in 
certain  sections  of  the  land,  and  par- 
ticularly in  my  own  district  in  Detroit. 
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Wednesday,  May  27.  1942 

Mr.  GEHRMANN,  Mr.  Speaker,  lack 
of  logic  has  characterized  most  of  the 
arguments  against  the  seaway.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  IMr.  Beiter]  in 
his  remarks  in  the  Congression.al  Record 
of  Monday.  May  25,  has  not  made  his 
own  statements  the  exception. 

Bear  in  mind  that  since  the  sub  war 
has  started,  two  sinkings  have  occurred 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence — two  sink- 
ings. The  gentleman  from  New  York 
said: 

What  almost  everyone  recognizes  as  a  seri- 
ous objection  to  the  further  expenditure  of 
huge  sums  of  money  for  the  development 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

These  remarks,  of  course,  referring  to 
the  2  sinkings.  To  keep  the  record 
straight— as  he  says  he  wishes  to  do — let 
us  borrow  the  same  premises  he  uses. 
His  conclusion  is  that  because  there  were 
2  ships  sunk  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
we  should  abandon  any  plans  to  im- 
prove it  as  an  ocean  highway — that  its 
utility  value  is  dubious  because  of  the 
2  sinkings — a  fact  not  likely  to  recur. 
Let  us  pursue  the  thought  further,  we 
have  to  conclude  that  none  of  the  ports 
from  Halifax  down  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  should  be  used 
for  shipping  since  submarines  have  sunk 
American  and  allied  ve.ssels  within  sight 
of  our  coasts  over  this  stretch  of  water. 
As  against  2  ships  sunk  in  the  estuary  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  there  have  been  over 
150  lost  in  the  western  Atlantic  gulf  and 
the  Carribean  waters,  most  of  them  very 
close  to  our  shores. 

Using  my  esteemed  colleague's  premises 
we  should  abandon  the  ports  of  New  York. 
Baltimore.  Charleston,  or  New  Orleans. 
What  a  poverty  of  arguments!  As  I  said 
at  the  outset  it  is  characteristic. 

Let  it  be  further  remembered  that  the 
reported  scene  of  the  two  sinkings  is 
nearly  700  miles  northeast  of  the  site  of 
the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  project.  One 
might  as  well  come  to  the  conclusion  that 


the  city  of  St.  Louis  is  in  danger  of  the 
Axis  submarines,  and  that  the  Mississippi 
River  should  not  be  used  for  shipping. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  U-boats  sailing 
up  the  river  as  Mr.  Beiter  facetiously 
suggests,  but  laying  in  wait  for  quarry 
when  they  must  come  out  of  a  narrow  or 
restricted  channel. 

I  want  to  pronounce  here  and  now  that 
my  remarks  as  to  the  effect  on  morale 
of  a  section  of  Canada's  population  by 
playing  up  the  story  of  the  sinking,  could 
have  no  such  construction  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  places  upon  them. 
In  fairness  to  me  and  to  the  people  of  our 
sister  nation  he  should  apologize.  My 
remarks  clearly  show  that  I  was  speaking 
of  the  story — and  not  the  facts  of  the 
sinkings. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  reference 
to  my  alacrity — it  is  axiomatic  that  one 
never  hesitates  to  come  foi"v,ard  with  the 
truth.  I  am  glad  to  jump  forward  with 
the  facts — and  not  as  do  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  seaway — merely  jump 
to  conclusions. 

I  appreciate  the  lesson  in  elementary 
geography  which  the  gentleman  delivers 
with  a  ponderous  authority.  That  has 
no  relation  to  the  problem  and  he  knows 
it.  A  silly  statement  was  made  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  should  be  aban- 
doned because  two  ships  were  sunk  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  What  does  that 
mean?  Tliat  we  have  to  pay  some  at- 
tention to  defense  efforts  and  nothing 
else — the  same  as  we  do  off  Sandy  Hook 
and  on  the  approaches  to  New  York 
Harbor  and  elsewhere.  Speaking  of  im- 
agery does  he  believe  that  if  the  sea- 
way was  completed  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence became  an  important  trade  route 
that  sufficient  precautions  would  not  be 
taken  to  protect  it? 

In  the  light  of  the  actual  data  at  hand 
which  shows  two  sinkings  in  the  thou- 
sand-mile stretch  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  from  Montreal  to  Newfoundland, 
as  against  more  than  150  sinkings  in  the 
length  of  our  coastline,  one  must  admit — 
even  if  one  disregarded  the  obvious  fact 
that  those  sinkings  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
were  probably  nonrecurrent — that  the 
thousand-mile  distance  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  stretching  from  the  heart  of 
our  continent  toward  Europe  provide 
still  the  safest  way  for  seagoing  craft 
in  the  northeastern  direction  toward 
England  and  Russia. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  present  emergency, 
rural  mail  carriers  and  postal  clerks  from 
various  sections  of  the  country  have  re- 
ported a  considerable  increase  in  mail  of 
all  classes.    However,  I  am  glad  to  say 
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that  very  few  complaints  have 
me  because  of  longer  hours  and 
work.    A  vast  majority  of  the 
ployees,    including    postmaster^ 
clerks,  city  carriers,  and  rural 
riers.  are  doinK  extra  work  a?;  I 
assist  m  the  all-out  war  eflort 
Some  are  advocating  and  ev 
tliat  all  holidays  be  dispensed  wi 
the  present  war.  on  the  theory 
fathers  and  mothers  of  our  valui 
men  in  the  armed  forces  are  e 
the  best  possible  mail  service, 
letter  comes  from  an  old-time 
mine.  J.  Alva  Smith,  rural  carr 
♦  1.  Temple.  Okia     He  presents 
.thought.    Under  the  leave  gran 
am  including  his  letter  as  a 
remarks      The   sentimen 
Carrier  Smiths  letter  is  that 
i  other  earners  and  the  other 
'  ployees  of  the   country.     The 
Mr.  Smith  follows: 

Templi,  Okla  ,  Mu 
Hen   Jeo  JoHNsotv. 

Wa.<lti)igton.  D   C 
j       Dk.\r  Jed     For  several  years  I  ha 
'  of  writing  t<i  yru  on  the  followin 
•  nd  now.  since  we  are  at  war.  I  thi 
Important  than  ever  before.     For 
tlon  at  least,  why  cant  ail  of  the 
days  In  each  year,  except  one  or  t 
rural  mail  earners  be  sus^iended  l 
give  mothers  and  fathers  of  sons 
armed  forces  improved  mall  servl 
'  routes?     It  Is  my  understanding  t 
'  has   already    been    ls.<ued    for   mos , 
ofQces  to  remain  open  until  noon  o 
I  Since  the  post-offlce  force  will  be 
j  up  to  that  hour— and  nearly  all 
I  complete  their  routes  by  noon  — it 
'  that    we   should    go    all-out    100 
order  to  speed  mall  to  and  from  ' 
the  armed  forces 

Mathers    and    fathers    living   In 
going  to  have  the  advantage  over  t 
,  on  farms  miles  away  from  the  po.s : 
'  holidays.     They  either  have  post 
I  or  can  call  at  the  general  delivery 
on  holidays  for  their  ma.l. 

Being  a  rural  mail  earner  myself 
ing   been  a  rural  route  patron 
before  entering  the  Service,  elves 
Idea  of  what   It  means  to  the  fa 
people  to  skip  a  day  or  two 
of  their  mall      Beginning  ne.\:  M 
the  30th  of  this  month,  and  wh 
Saturday,  mail  is  delayed  to  the  fa 
Friday  to  Monday      Then  next 
which  falls  on  Saturday  again — 
from  Friday  to  Monday      Next  co 
Day.  which  falls  on  first  Monday  li 
ber— another  skip   of  2  days  from 
to  Tuesday      Another  bad  feature  ^ 
holidays  falling  on  either  Saturd.T] 
or  Monday  is  the  farmer  will  have 
papers  in  one  day  (two  of  them  ha 
delayed  i. 

If  possible  let's  have  this  Impro 
There  need  not  t)e  any  additional 
the  Po*t   Office  EJepartment.  other 
Tegular  5-cent-pcr-mile  equipment 
If  no  appropriation  In  funds  is 
meet   this   5  cents  a   mile,   then   w 
should  gladly  donate  that  item  in 
speed  up  the  mall  to  our  patrcns 

If  we  can  succeed  In  suspending 
or  seven  of  these  holidays  fcr  the 
then  I  say  lets  try  to  keep  it  In 
after     For  I  do  net  believe  the 
hai!  been  Improved  to  the  farmer  a« 
Its  3fl  years  of  existence  as  other 
Th-   Postal   Service   have    Improved 
r.A  -r-  cf  pat.'v,ns 

I    it-e    no   gccd    reason    why    thi.*; 

appeal  to  a!!  rural  carriers      It  fcv 

'lighten  *.-■-.:  :    :;i  .K'e.-  h::  .;!.iy5.     - 
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after  a  holiday  we  have  more  mail  for  some 
patrons  than  will  go  In  his  box,  and  It  Is 
necessary  to  return  some  ef  It  to  the  post 
cfflce  for  next  day's  delivery  Many,  many 
times  rural  patrons  make  extra  trips  to  town 
on  holidays  and  stand  on  the  street  fcr  hours 
trymg  to  catch  some  clerk  or  carrier  in  order 
to  get  s<5m.e  expected  letter  from  sick  rela- 
tives, or  other  important  mail. 

If  a  carr.er  wants  to  observe  the  holiday, 
then  It  will  mere  than  please  his  substitute  to 
go  cut  on  the  route  that  holiday  Since  we 
pet  15  days  paid  vacation  plus  the  8  holidays 
we  should  be  willing  to  do  a  bit  of  sacrificing 
In  this  day  and  time.  The  carrier  need  net 
go  on  either  of  the  8  holidays,  but  send  his 
substitute  Instead  and  charge  It  to  his  15 
days  paid  vacat:on 

I  believe  ycu  can  read  between  the  lines 
that  I  am  ICO  percent  fcr  better  .service  to 
the  farmer.  I  might  say  further,  that  I 
am  serving  my  entire  route  on  muddy  days — 
and  asking  for  more  days. 

You  and  I  have  been  successful  several 
times  in  securing  improved  service  to  our 
friendly  farmers,  so  here's  believing  we  can 
do  it  again 

More  power  to  you  and  success. 

Yours  truly,  and  thanks  a  lot  for  listening. 
J.  Alva  Smith. 
Carrier.  Route  1. 


Mairt.Ainm?    the    Morale 
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EXTENS70N  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOLl 

F    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Wednesdau.  May  27.  1942 

Mr.  CAPOZZOLl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  lower  East  Side  of  New  York,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  Included  within 
my  congressional  district,  has  contributed 
thousands  of  its  sons  to  the  armed  forces 
of  our  country.  In  that  section  one  finds 
all  races,  colors,  and  creeds.  All  of  the 
residents  are  molded  into  Americans  who 
are  fully  alive  and  responsive  to  the  obli- 
gations which  Americans  now  owe  to 
their  country  in  iLs  hour  of  need. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that, 
throughout  the  breadth  and  length  of 
our  land,  various  methods  of  manifesting 
cur  love  and  affection  for  our  boys  in 
the  armed  services  are  being  employed. 
These  manifestations  take  place  because 
they  tend  to  build  and  maintain  the  mo- 
rale of  our  boys  in  the  service  and  also  of 
their  relatives  and  friends  back  home. 
I  am  taking  this  time  to  inform  the  House 
concerning  a  unique  method  adopted  by 
some  of  my  neighbors,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  to  show  their  gratitude  to 
our  boys. 

They  have  organized  into  a  community 
!>  f-^nse  Bond  Committee  No.  1.  the  aim 
il  Ahich  is  to  purchase  and  donate  a  S25 
War  Bond  to  each  resident  of  their  par- 
ticular locality  who  is  now  in  the  service. 
The  headquarters  of  this  committee  are 
located  at  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
Building.  154  Hester  Street.  New  York 
City.  N.  Y.  The  area  covered  by  the  work 
of  this  committee  consists  of  a  few  square 
blocks,  with  crowded  tenements,  typical 
of  the  lower  East  Side.  So  far  as  I  know, 
this  is  the  first  locality  which  has  em- 
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ployed  this  method  of  showing  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  Americans  owe  to  our 
boys  in  the  service. 

The  work  of  this  committer  is  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  well- 
known  and  re.<=ponsible  residents  of  the 
community,  among  whom  are  found 
members  of  the  clergy,  social  workers, 
reputable  businessmen  and  public  cflB- 
cials.  The  funds  with  which  to  pur- 
chase these  bonds  are  obtained  i.s,  a  result 
of  weekly  social  dances,  to  wh  ch  many 
of  the  neighborhood  residents  are  glad 
to  go,  and  membership  dues  of  $1  per 
year.  All  who  attend  these  affairs  know 
for  what  purpose  they  are  held  and  they 
are  anxious  to  contribute  to  the;r  success. 

On  the  evening  of  May  9,  1942,  this 
committee  tendered  a  reception  to  the 
mothers  of  the  boys  from  this  particular 
area  who  are  in  the  armed  service.  It 
was  a  thrilling  sight  to  see  these  mothers 
seated  together  and  graciously  receiving 
the  plaudits  and  the  tributes  of  their 
friends  and  neighbors. 

Amongst  many  prominent  pe  -sons  at- 
tending this  reception  there  was  the  Hon- 
orable Albert  Goldman,  postmaster  of 
New  Yoik,  an  outstanding  American, 
well  known  for  his  uniring  efforts  in  the 
crisis  now  confronting  us.  At  a  desig- 
nated time  the  mothers  were  called  indi- 
vidually to  a  platform  by  Postmaster 
Goldman  and  each  was  presented  with  a 
$25  war  bond,  payable  to  the  ir.dividual 
service  man,  with  his  nearest  relative  as 
beneficiary. 

As  each  mother  mounted  the  platform 
and  the  presentation  was  made,  the  per- 
sons present  showed  no  restrain:  in  their 
approval  of  the  proceedings  and  their 
affection  for  the  particular  individual 
who  was  then  being  remembered. 

One  of  these  bonds  was  presented  to  a 
brother  of  Acursio  Tortorici.  Acursio 
was  affectionately  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood as  "Gus,"  and  he  lived  at  91 
Elizabeth  Street.  New  York  City.  He 
was  a  seaman  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  PgI- 
htx.  We  all  remember  the  destrjction  of 
the  Pollux  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
with  the  resultant  loss  of  life.  One  of 
those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  on 
that  occasion  was  "Gus"'  Tortori  :i. 

Needless  to  say.  no  words,  no  matter 
how  put  together,  can  soften  th.'  blow  to 
the  Tortorici  family,  or  to  any  other  fam- 
ily which  has  lost  a  dear  one.  Words 
did  seem  useless  at  this  poin:  in  the 
proceedings.  Yet  the  neighbors  and  the 
friends  of  Gus.  saddened  as  they  all 
were  by  the  news  that  he  would  never 
again  return,  did  wish  to  show  heir  af- 
fection and  regard  for  his  memory.  And 
so.  while  a  service  flag  with  one  ?cld  star 
hung  overhead,  a  brother  of  Gus  ac- 
cepted the  bond  from  PostmastBr  Gold- 
man amidst  hushed  surroundings. 

The  material  value  of  the  presentation 
made  to  each  mother  is,  of  course,  insig- 
nificant. The  true  value  of  this  proce- 
dure is  to  be  found  in  its  symbol: c  mean- 
ing. It  speaks  the  heartfelt  fratitudc 
and  appreciation  of  the  neighlwrs  and 
friends  of  these  boys.  It  seeks  to  convey 
a  message  of  good  cheer  and  a.ssures 
them  that  the  folks  back  hom.e  are  con- 
tinuously thinking  of  them.  It  is  a  mes- 
sage to  the  effect  that  no  effor  will  be 
spared  by  those  of  us  on  the  home  front 
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to  give  every  possible  aid  to  the  boys  on   I 
the  front  line. 

The  cfiBcers  of  this  committee  are  as   I 
follows: 

Joseph  Graziano.  president;  Arthur  R. 
Tisi.  first  vice  president;  Anthony  J.  Cal- 
derera.  second  vice  president;  Michael 
Izzo,  treasurer;  Anthony  Esposito,  finan- 
cial secretary;  Anthony  Gardella,  assist- 
ant financial  secretary;  Vincent  N.  Vi- 
tale,  recording  secretary;  Pasquale  A. 
Napolitano.  corresponding  secretary; 
Rocco  Perino,  sergeant  at  arms. 

There  is  also  an  Honorary  Board  of 
Advisors,  which,  in  addition  to  your 
humble  servant,  consists  of: 

Rev.  Edward  Salerno,  .^=;-~n:blyman 
Louis  DeSalvio.  John  Tutnk  Maiy  Weil, 
AdeleGauzza,  Ja.  i- F.  .-.a  k  Dr.  Salva- 
tore  D.  Carillo,  Ovuigc  H.  Solomon, 
D.  D.  S. 

The  names  of  the  service  men.  on  whose 
behalf  bonds  were  presented,  exclusive  of 
the  late  Acursio  Tortorici,  are  as  follows: 
John  Adamo,   Ermino  Affiiso,  Nunzio 
Africano,    Philip    Aurigemma,    Nicholas 
Bertucci,  Frank  Bivona.  Joseph  Canatella, 
Paul  Capici,  Joseph  Carbonaro,  Angelo 
Catanzarito,  Frank  Caveluzzi.  John  Cilmi, 
Joseph  Cilmi.  Angelo  Coniglione.  Domi- 
nick  Crivelli,  James  P.  Cuccinello,  An- 
thony Curaro,  Frank  D'Acunto,  Pasquale 
DeCostanzo,  Joseph  DelMondo.  Louis  De 
Salvio,  Joseph  DiFilippo.  Biagio  Fecundio. 
Paul  Figliuolo,  Paul  Fiorellino,  John  Gan- 
dolfo,  Liberato  Gallicchio,  Leonard  Gra- 
vino.  Joseph  Graziano.  Frank  lannillo, 
Gus  Infante,  John  LaBella,  Anthony  La- 
gana.  Rocco  Lovascio,  'Vincent  Lupo.  Al- 
fred Mangano,  Lincoln  Mangano,  Gen- 
naro  Marotta,  Luciano  Miele,  Dominick 
Migliaccio,  Louis  Mingione,  Albert  Mur- 
gola,  Ralph  Napolitano.  Frank  Padula, 
Vincent  Pagano.  Frank  Picariello,  Albert 
V.  Piccola.  Nicholas  Pipoli,  Pasquale  Re- 
capito.   Alexandro   Rciisani,   Ross   San- 
tangelo.  John  Sbarbaro.  Charles  Sclafani, 
Alfred   Sconameglia,   Jack   Sorisi,   John 
Strano,  Jr.,  Marchy  Tagnione.  Serafino 
Testa,  Joseph   Tudisco,  Lawrence  Vac- 
carella,  Biagio  Vitagliano. 

I  am  advised  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  committee  to  continue  this  work  and 
similar  presentations  will  be  made  in  the 
near  future  for  those  of  their  neighbors 
who  are  now  in  the  service.  The  work 
of  this  committee  is  receiving  w'ide  praise 
and  its  officers  have  been  invited  to  other 
communities  to  explain  the  plan. 

I  feel  that  I  speak  the  sentiments  of 
my  colleagues  when  I  extend  to  the  Com- 
munity Defense  Bond  Committee  No.  1 
my  heartiest  congratulations  and  smcere 
best  wishes  for  its  continued  success. 


What's  Ncrdcd  in  the  G  i't 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FR.4NK  W.  EOYKIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdvp-^dav.  May  27.  1942 

Mr.  BoYKIN".  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  entitled  "What's 


Needed  in  the  Gulf,"  by  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Wayne  Chatfield  Taylor, 
and  published  in  the  April  4  issue  of  For- 
eign Commerce  Weekly,  ofBcial  foreign 
trade  organ  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

In  his  hard  hitting  article  Mr.  Taylor 
stated  that  geographical  location  favors 
the  Gulf  ports  in  the  development   of    ' 
trade  with  a  large  part  of  Latin  America    \ 
and   other  world   areas  served  by   the    j 
Panama   Canal.     Mr.   Taylor   indicates    I 
that  where  distance  and  safety  are  fac-    j 
tors,  ships  and  time  could  be  saved  by    < 
using  the  comparatively  safe  Gulf  route. 
He  also  points  out  that  a  foreign-trade 
zone,  if  located  in  one  of  our  Gulf  ports, 
would  facilitate  the  movement  of  essen- 
tial   raw    materials   and    manufactured 
goods    between    this    country    and    our 
southern  neighbors.    Although  the  port 
of  Mobile  is  handling  a  substantial  part 
of  the  traffic  which  flows  in  and  out  of 
the  Gulf,  it  can  handle   more — it  will 
handle  more. 

In  1938  I  was  instrumental  in  locating 
the  first  foreign-trade  zone  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  at  Mobile.  Officials  later  decided 
that  the  zone  was  not  necessary.  I  raise 
no  issue  on  their  decision.  However,  if  it 
is  later  decided  that  the  foreign-trade 
zone  should  be  reestablished.  I  have  as- 
surances from  Federal  officials  that  Mo- 
bile would  be  given  every  consideration. 

Under  Secretary  Taylor's  article  fol- 
lows: 

What's  Needed  in  the  Gitlf 

(By  the  Honorable  WajTie  Chitfleld  Taylor, 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce) 

Tungsten,  rubber,  tin.  inuustrial  diamonds, 
nitrates,  copper,  bauxite,  magnesium,  all 
these  commodities  and  many  mere  are  of  vital 
importance  in  our  effort  to  destroy  the  forces 
which  threaten  our  commerce  our  freedom, 
our  very  lives.  True,  we  have  been  cut  off 
from  our  normal  sources  of  some  of  these 
vital  materials,  but  many  of  tliese  commodi- 
ties can  be  obtained  from  within  the  borders 
of  our  American  neighbors  to  the  south.  At 
the  Rio  Conference  the  willingness,  the  active 
desire,  of  the  other  Americas  to  cooperate  in 
destroying  the  Axis  by  supplying  us.  to  quote 
Prime  M.nister  Churchill,  "with  the  tools" 
was  clear.  In  many  Instances  our  problem  Is 
not  one  of  where  to  get  it  but  how  to  get  It 
here.  In  short,  the  problem  is  one  of  ship- 
ping— ocean  shipping. 

WAYS   OF    MEETING   ENEMY    DESTRUCTION    OK 
UNITED    STATES    SHIPl'ING 

Our  Navy,  with  traditional  determination, 
has  set  out  to  find  and  destroy  the  enemy 
U-boats  which  infest  our  waters.  But  there 
are  two  other  ways  In  which  the  problem  cf 
enemy  destruction  of  United  States  shipping 
may  be  met.  One,  the  more  obvious,  a  pro- 
gram of  new  construction,  ha:;  already  been 
undertaken.  The  other  solution  which  stig- 
gests  itself  is  that  of  routing  much  of  the 
_oods  normally  shipped  to  North  Atlantic 
ports  from  the  other  Americas,  and  vice  versa, 
to  and  from  Gulf  ports,  respectively. 

Tlie  advantage  of  alternate  routing  would 
be  twofold.  First,  for  much  of  the  shipping 
the  sea  distance  would  be  redviced.  One  has 
only  to  glance  at  the  map  to  see  that  the 
distance  between  Valparaiso.  Chile,  or  Vera- 
cruz, Me::ico,  and  a  North  Atlantic  port  such 
as  New  York  is  greater  than  the  distance  from 
those  same  ports  to  a  Gulf  port  such  as  New 
Orleans.  Houston,  or  Mobile.  In  either  case 
it  Is  the  sea  distance  which  Is  threatened 
by  the  enemy,  and  it  is  the  sea  routes  which 
must  be  guarded. 

In  the  latter  lies  the  second  advant^.ge. 
Not   only  Is  the   length  of   the  sea  routes 


shortened,  but  the  area  of  route  convergence, 
the  Gulf  and  Caribbean  area.  Is  precisely 
the  area  already  under  our  Navy's  most  con- 
stant vigilance,  because  of  Its  Importance  to 
the  Panama  Canal. 

In  1940,  5,044.810  tons  of  goods  were  shipped 
from  the  Paclflc.  Caribbean,  and  Gulf  por's 
of  our  southern  neighbors  to  North  Atlantic 
ports.  Tills  represents  approximately  12.000,- 
000,000  ton-miles  (nautical  miles)  of  ship- 
ping. If  these  goods  had  been  routed  to  a 
Guif  port  approximately  2.500.000.000  lon- 
mlles  would  have  been  saved.  With  20  per- 
cent less  shipping  the  same  amount  of  goo^ls 
could  be  carried.  Tlie  normally  D\allable 
shipping  thus  routed  to  a  Gulf  port,  such  as 
New  Orleans,  would  be  able  to  carry  25  per- 
cent more  gcKids  in  a  given  time  and  to  carry 
it   more    safely 

UNITED  STATES  REQUIREMENTS  GROWING 

As  the  war  proceeds  and  the  United  States 
war  effort  expands,  requirements  for  many 
essential  materials  will  grow.  Tin,  copper, 
nitrates.  tungsten.  antimony,  bauxite, 
chrome  ore,  graphite,  iodine,  manganese  ore. 
mercury,  petroleum,  and  vanadium  are  Just 
such  minerals  and  all  may  be  obtained  from 
our  southern  neighbors  with  Gulf.  Caribbean, 
and  Paclflc  coast  outlets.  As  a  result  cf  the 
loss  cf  Far  Eastern  sources,  we  are  similarly 
dependent  upon  these  same  areas  for  cin- 
chona bark,  the  raw  material  from  which 
quinine  Is  obtained:  fibers  from  which  rope 
Is  manufactured,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
commodities. 

While  ports  lying  on  the  east  coast  of  South 
Ame.ica  actually  lie  closer  to  the  North  At- 
lantic ports  than  to  Gulf  ports,  the  Gulf 
ports  enjoy  the  wartime  strategic  advantage 
already  mentioned.  From  such  east  South 
American  ports,  together  with  additional 
quantities  of  the  al>ove-mentloned  goods,  the 
IJnited  States  hopes  to  receive  substantial 
quantities  of  rubber,  mica,  beryllium,  quartz 
crystal,  titanium  ore,  and  other  Items.  Be- 
sides these  "strategic"  materials  we  are  in- 
creasingly dependent  upon  our  southern 
neighbors  for  wool,  vegetable  oils,  flax,  hides 
and  skins,  canned  beef  for  the  Army,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  essentials.  Well  known 
are  our  normal  large  purchases  cf  coffee, 
cocoa,  fruits,  nuts,  spices,  condiments,  and 
other  items. 

Conversely,  as  the  war  has  gone  on.  the 
other  Americas  have  become  increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  the  United  States  for  a  large 
variety  of  goods  In  many  cases  these  goods 
are  absolutely  essential  for  the  defense  of 
those  countries  against  the  Axis  hordes.  The 
remainder  are  important  to  the  people  liv- 
ing In  those  countries  Just  as  coffee,  cocoa, 
fruits,  and  nuts  are  Important  to  most  of 
us — Just  as  hides  and  quebracho  are  Impor- 
tant to  the  shoe  Industry — Just  as  henequcn 
for  binder  twine  Is  important  to  our  wheat 
farmers. 

The  wisdom  of  the  alternate  routing  Is  so 
apparent  that  the  question,  Why  Isn't  it 
being  done?  seems  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  follow.  The  answer  Is  that  shipping  Is 
being  thus  routed  Insofar  as  Is  possible.  Chief 
limiting  factors  heretofore  have  been  the 
fixed  habits  of  shippers  and  the  rigidity  cf 
the  developed   channels  of  distribution. 

Because  a  Peoria  or  Indianapolis  manufac- 
turer has  always  in  the  past  shipped  by  way 
of  a  North  Atlantic  port  he  tends  to  con- 
tinue to  ship  that  way  as  long  as  any 
shipping  Is  available,  even  though  the  total 
quantity  of  goods  possible  of  shipment  en 
that  route  is  less  than  on  another  route. 
The  result,  during  the  last  war.  was  that 
export  cargo  reached  the  ports  In  such  quan- 
tity that  Ehlpplng  space  was  totally  Inade- 
quate to  move  It  overseas.  Docks,  ware- 
houses, and  railroad  sidings  became  com- 
pletely Jammed  with  tied-up  traffic.  Railroad 
cars  loaded  with  munitions,  arms,  and  other 
vital  cargoes  were  immcbillzed  on  sidings, 
seriously  hampering  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war. 
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But  would  If     Are  any  of  the 
tuUy  equipped  to  handle  all  the 
<f  cargoes  cominK  from  uur  soul 
bors'     Are  they  equipped  to  receive 
and   grade   the    thouaanda  of   tons 
cuta  comini;  each  year  to  this  cou: 
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chaaer.  to  be  destroyed  before  custoiji. 
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fuch   aa  are   necessary  for  these  o 
available? 

Where   on    the   GuJf   coaat    can 
beef  be  unleaded,  inspected,  that  w 
not   meet   rigid   Bureau   of   Animal 
speciflcations  be  reexportt-d  or 
that  which  is  approved  relabeled  an 
manipulated— all  before  rustom.s  en; 

It  will   be  recalled  that  all  the 
ported    into    this    country    from 
American  Tepubllcs  Is  admitted  undtr 
That  continuod  avsnlablluy  of  shipj 
not  be  guaranteed   In  the  future  u 
trulsra      Consequently     even    alter 
try"8  quota  has  been   filled.  It   is 
■  venlent  and.  from  the  pcint  of  vie» 
piling   highly   desirable,  to  continu 
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At  the  same  time,  accessibility 
pensive    storage    are    Important      T 
portant  that  the  Importer   be  fret 
display  the  coffee  to   buyers'     In   a 
crder    wurehouse    this    is    impossit 
ther — and  this  strikes  at  the  secon< : 
the  Gulf  importer  may  not    shop  ar(|u 
storage  apace,  but  must  warehouse 
coffee  In  a  general-order  warehouse 
tfaa%Bated  by  the  collector  of  custoi^ 
port.     The   re«ult   l.s   that    storage 
d'.Ing  costs   In   general-order  wa 
often  high      Further,  storage  time 
to  1  year 

THE   SOLUTION 

Among  the  North  Atlantic  per' 
York   foreigii-trp.de   zone   ha?   ser-. 
Ideal  solution  for  all  these  diflcult 
ctilties  which  will  Inevitably  arise 
greater    role    of    the    Gulf    ports 
•olutlon  to  these  and  a  myriad  of  ot 
lems    (of    wh!ch    these   are   but 
ample?  I    appears  to  be  the  Immed 
lishment  of  a    forefgn-trade  zone   1 
the  Gulf  ports 

The  primary  function  of  such  a 
country  operating  under  an   import 
to  permit  within  a  restricted  spoci 
the  handling  and  processing  of 
reexported   or   brought   Into    domes 
xnerce  after  such  manipulation,  w 
payment  of  duties  until   entry   is 

THE  CTXIfB    \    T 

The  heart  of  the  legi-i  i-.       •_■:': 
establishment    of    fore 
contained     m     section 
EMANtiL  Cillers  bill 
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f  The  foreign-trade  zone  is  subject  equally 
with  adjacent  regions  to  all  the  laws  relating 
to  public  health,  vessel  inspection,  postal 
service,  and  immigration.  Further,  the  zone 
Is  subject  to  the  limited  supervision  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  having  Jurisdiction  in  ports  of 
entry,  including  customs. 

Under  the  Celler  Act  the  Initiative  for  the 
establishment  of  a  zone  In  a  port  must  come 
from  local  interests,  private  or  public.  While 
the  conditions  briefly  described  in  this  ar- 
ticle are  obvious,  no  large  Gulf  port  has  as 
yet  made  formal  application  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  foreign-trade  zone.  Pearl 
Harbor  was  attacked  on  December  7,  1941. 
if  local  Interests  fail  to  act.  the  Department 
of  Commerce  will  sponsor  legislation  which 
will  permit  appropriate  action  by  the  Federal 
Government 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FALL  J  KiLDAY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  19  .2 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  this  con- 
ference report  retains  the  so-called  Kil- 
day  Reserve  officers'  longevity  amend- 
ment. That  is  an  amendment  incorpo- 
rated into  the  bill  by  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  on  my  motion  and  which  per- 
mits Reserve  Officers  of  the  Army  to 
count  their  entire  commissioned  service 
for  longevity  pay  purposes.  Heretofore 
those  officers  have  been  permitted  to 
count  only  their  time  upon  active  duty 
and  one-half  of  the  balance  of  their  com- 
missioned service  for  longevity  purposes. 
The  Regular  Arm.y  has  always  counted 
their  entire  commissioned  service  for 
that  purpose.  For  years  the  National 
Guard  has  also  received  credit  for  their 
entire  commissioned  service.  The  re- 
serve components  of  the  Navy  have  had 
the  same  right.  This  discrimination 
against  the  R?serve  officer  of  the  Army 
has  constituted  one  of  the  injustices 
which  he  has  suffered.  I  am  proud  to 
have  had  a  part  in  its  removal. 

This  Nation  owes  a  tremendous  debt  to 
the  citizen  soldier.  He  has  fought  each 
of  our  wars.  He  is  fighting  this  war. 
Under  our  traditional  military  policy  the 
Regular  Army  is  intended  to  be  a  small, 
highly  efficient  organization  capable  of 
expansion  into  the  large  fighting  force 
required  for  the  prosecution  of  war. 
Under  such  a  policy  it  is  essential  that 
we  have  available  a  large  reservoir  of  pa- 
triotic men  who  give  of  their  time  and 
energy  in  time  of  peace  to  equip  them- 
selves to  fit  into  that  expanded  Army  as 
<  f^..'  IS.  The  Reserve  officers  of  the 
A::::y  fulflll  that  office.  What  a  con- 
trast between  the  beginning  of  this  war 
:4-:d  '"nr-  fr:-*  \V.,-\i  war.  This  time  the 
A:.'r:y  h.ul  a'  r^  d.-fx.ial  120.000  trained 
Reserve  officers  ready  to  drop  their  civil- 
i.ir.  pur  -i:!^  and  enter  upon  active  mili- 
tary :•-::■...>  Practically  all  of  them  are 
'■  '^      "'    A '■.:{'    c  ;  y      They    are  indis- 
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to  them  will  be  multiplied  manyfold  be- 
fore they  return  to  civil  lif( .  At  the 
beginning  of  the  first  World  War  wc  had 
but  a  negligible  number  of  officers  in  the 
Reserve.  The  entire  expansion  of  the 
Army  had  to  wait  while  officers'  training 
camps  were  established  and  officers 
trained. 

This  is  a  most  appropriate  lime  to  do 
justice  to  the  Reserve  officer.  He  is  now 
on  active  duty.  He  is  prohibited  by  regu- 
lations from  advocating  legislation  for 
his  benefit.  He  obeys  those  regulations. 
Therefore  this  provision  comes  as  the  free 
expression  of  a  grateful  Government  to 
men  who  serve  her  well  in  time  of  need. 
It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Guard 
and  Organized  Reserve  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  of  the  House  In  that 
position  it  shall  be  my  purpose  to  be  ever 
alert  for  the  interest  and  the  welfare  of 
the  Reserve  officer  while  he  is  away  on 
active  duty. 


Conpulsorv  fiircha^p  ot  Government 
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EXTENSION  OP  REM.\t:KS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF    ALABAM.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1942 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  from 
Hon.  T.  M.  Stevens,  of  Mobile.  Ala.  con- 
cerning the  Gore  bill: 

Waterman  Steamship  Corporation. 

Mobile  Oceanic  Line. 
Mobile.  Ala..  May  12,  1942 
Hon.  Frank  W,  Boykin. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washincrton,  D   C. 

De.\r  Frank.  The  bill  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Gore,  as  reported  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  embraces  the  control  which  the 
Government  Is  bound  to  assert  now  or  later 
If  it  is  going  to  win  the  war. 

We  have  recognized  the  Impossibility  of 
raising  a  sufBcient  army  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, and  very  properly  we  have  resorted 
to  conscription.  It  Is  equally  impossible 
to  secure  by  voluntary  action  the  contribu- 
tions from  labor  and  capital  necessary  to 
winning  the  war.  and  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Gores  plan  is  sound  and  comprehensive. 
However,  there  Is  one  proposition  which  I 
think  could  be  added  without  detriment,  and 
in  fact,  with  ultimate  benefit,  to  the  raising 
of  revenue  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  and  it  is 
that  there  should  be  an  absolute  right  on  the 
part  of  the  estates  of  those  who  purchase 
bonds  under  the  Gore  plan  to  use  those 
bonds  at  not  less  than  their  actual  cost  in 
the  payment  of  estate  or  inheritance  taxes 
It  is  true  that  the  bill  carries  a  provision 
giving  a  discretion  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  grant  permission  to  negotiate 
the  bonds  in  cases  of  hardship,  but  there 
ought  to  be  a  further  assurance  consisting 
of  an  absolute  right  to  use  the  bonds  in  pav- 
ing the  obligation  which  the  ptirchasers 
estate  will  be  under  to  the  Government  for 
estate  or  Inheritance  taxes.  Of  course  this 
should  be  limited  to  the  payment  of  :a.xts  on 
the  estate  of  the  original  purchaser. 
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By  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
will  be  purchasers  of  large  quantities  of  bonds 
under  the  Gore  bill  will  consist  of  men  in 
active  business  with  most  of  their  wealth 
frozen  in  those  businesses,  and  at  their 
deaths  their  estates  v.ould  be  met  with  heavy 
estate  taxes  and  with  their  assets  frozen  In 
properties  and  business  which  can  be  dis- 
posed of  only  at  great  sacrifices  and  in  Gov- 
ernment bonds  which,  even  if  their  sale  be 
permitted,  will  be  bound  to  be  salable  only 
at  heavy  discounts.  Consequently,  such  es- 
tates will  be  called  upon  not  only  to  pay  their 
Just  share  of  the  Government's  expenses  but 
also  to  make  very  heavy  losses  in  order  to 
get  the  money  for  such  payments.  Probably 
1  would  not  have  thought  of  this  but  for  my 
own  situation.  I  own  something  over  30.000 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Waterman 
Steamship  Corporation.  Some  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  shares  of  the  said  company's 
stock  has  been  sold  in  Mobile  in  small  lots 
at  prices  starting  from  about  $25  per  share 
and  coming  on  up  to  around  $55  per  share. 
While  this  stock  is  quite  speculative,  yet  I 
think  that  it  has  an  Intrinsic  value  well 
above  $55  per  share.  I  own  possibly  $500,000 
of  other  property,  a  substantial  portion  of 
which  is  in  land.  In  the  event  of  my  death 
the  Government  probably  would  succeed  in 
valuing  my  said  stock  for  estate  taxation  at 
as  much  as  $50  per  share,  and  a  sale  of  a 
large  part  of  it  would  be  necessary  In  order 
to  get  the  money  to  pay  the  tax.  The  nature 
of  this  slock  is  such  that  I  am  satisfied  that 
If  I  had  to  sell  5,000  shares  the  price  would 
go  down  to  possibly  below  the  $25  per  share 
at  which  the  first  of  the  sales  were  made. 
While  the  stock  Is  well  thought  of  In  Mobile, 
yet  there  wouldn't  be  suflaclent  buying  ca- 
pacity here  with  those  who  are  willing  to  In- 
vest in  a  speculative  stock  to  even  approach 
taking  care  of  5,000  shares.  Elsewhere  the 
stock  would  have  no  real  market,  because,  as 
you  well  know,  the  merits  of  the  corporation, 
what  it  has  and  what  It  does,  are  not  suf- 
ficiently known  In  the  money  centers  to  at- 
tract foreign    buyers. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  engaged  In  try- 
ing to  get  as  much  of  my  assets  as  possible 
In  liquid  form,  and  to  that  end  I  have  been 
conserving  my  earnings  and  have  net  been 
making  the  Investments  In  Government  se- 
curities which  I  have  wanted  to  make.  Last 
year  I  had  an  income  of  substan'.lally  $116,000 
and  my  income  tax  was  slightly  more  than 
$66,000.  If  my  Income  continues  about  the 
same,  as  I  think  it  will.  I  will  be  called  upon 
to  purchase  $25,000  of  bonds  each  year  and 
will  be  able  to  reserve  for  estate  taxes  only 
such  portion  of  the  $25,000  left  with  me  as  I 
might  be  able  to  save.  If  I  could  be  assured 
that  my  estate  would  be  protected  pro  tanto 
by  such  purchases.  I  would  be  more  than 
glad  to  invest  in  Government  bonds  not  only 
the  excess  of  my  earnings  over  $25,000  per  year 
but  also  all  of  the  proceeds  from  any  liquida- 
tion of  my  properties.  In  short.  I  would  treat 
my  bond  buying  as  a  laying  up  of  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  my  estate  against 
ruinous  and  forced  sales  of  assets. 

While,  of  course,  my  individual  case  cuts 
no  figure  in  a  great  national  proposition,  yet 
I  am  quite  sure  that  there  must  be  many 
thousands  of  businessmen  facing  In  more  or 
less  degree  the  same  difficulties  which  I  am 
facing,  and  I  believe  that  the  kind  of  assur- 
ance which  I  am  suggesting  would  cause  an 
increase  in  bond  buying  far  beyond  any  ulti- 
mate retirement  of  bonds  by  the  Treasury 
through  taking  them  In  payment  of  estate 
taxes.  Furthermore,  the  increasa  in  buying 
wculd  begin  with  the  passage  of  the  act, 
whereas  the  redemptions  Incident  to  the 
arrangement  would  be  spread  over  the  entire 
life  of  the  bonds  and  naturally  would  be 
comparatively  light  In  the  first  few  years  of 
the  period  during  which  the  Government's 
demands  are  heaviest. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  situation  Is 
applicable  to  all  bond  buyers  wlicse  estates 


will  be  liable  for  any  estate  taxation  and  Is 
not  confined  to  large  estates. 

I  have  no  idea  what  will  happen  to  the 
Gore  bin  or  similar  proposed  legislation,  but 
I  feel  very  confident  that  within  the  reason- 
ably near  future  the  Congress  is  going  to  feel 
compelled  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  pur- 
chase of  Government  securities  as  well  as 
heavier  taxation  and  for  control  over  wages 
and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  Fur- 
thermore. I  am  very  sure  that  those  Repre- 
sentatives who  undertake  to  please  labor 
unions  and  farmer  unions  will  find  that  they 
have  displeased  the  great  body  of  their  con- 
stituents. In  fact,  I  most  strongly  believe 
that  only  a  few  members  of  labor  unions, 
aside  from  the  racketeers  who  make  their 
living  out  of  such  unions,  and  only  a  few  of 
the  real  farmers  of  the  country  favor  the 
taking  advantage  of  the  war  situation  to 
boost  wages  and  farm  prices. 

As  you  probably  know,  our  entire  organiza- 
tion. In  which  some  eight  or  ten  thousand 
people  are  now  employed  and  which  must  be 
increased  by  several  thousand  more.  Is  work- 
ing solely  for  the  Government,  and  I  most 
seriously  doubt  there  being  any  substantial 
number  of  our  employees  who  will  object  to 
reasonable  wage  control  by  the  Government 
evidenced  by  a  statutory  fixation  of  wages, 
provided  that  at  the  same  time  there  be  a 
fixation  of  the  prices  of  the  commodities 
which  they  must  buy. 

I  am  sending  you  several  copies  of  this 
letter,  and  if  you  think  well  of  it  you  can 
furnish  one  copy  to  Mr.  Gore,  also  another 
copy  to  Sam  Hobbs,  and  copies  to  any  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  selected  by  you 

I  hope  that  you  will  follow  up  this  matter 
and  do  your  best  to  have  embraced  in  any 
statute  providing  for  compulsory  purchase 
of  bonds  a  provision  that  the  Government 
will  accept  these  bonds  in  payment  pro  tanto 
of  any  estate  or  inheritance  taxes  on  the 
estate  of  the  original  purchaser  of  the  bonds. 

With  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

T.  M.  Stevens. 


Acicift  .-J  o!  Hon.  Jt 
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or 

PON  JA'^ES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1942 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  exiend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  com- 
mencement address  of  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Parley,  delivered  to  the  grad- 
uating class  of  Villanova  College,  Villa- 
nova,  Pa..  Tuesday,  May  19.  1942: 

To  the  president  and  faculty  of  Villanova 
College  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  honoring 
nie  today.  I  am  happy  for  the  opportunity 
that  has  been  given  me  to  extend  my  friend- 
ship with  the  president  of  your  college,  the 
Very  Reverend  Edward  V   Stanford. 

I  flm  mindful  of  the  tradition  of  the 
Augustinian  Fathers.  The  work  they  have 
been  doing  throughout  the  world  has  been  a 
labor  of  love.  To  cite  a  dramatic  harvest  of 
their  missionary  efforts,  we  need  only  recall 
the  recent  all-out  bravery  of  the  thousands 
of  Filipinos  who  took  part  in  the  defense  of 
Eataan,  for  the  Augustinians  have  long  been 
sewing  the  seeds  of  character  and  spreading 
the  gospel  of  God  In  those  historic  Islands. 

To  the  graduating  class,  of  which  I  am 
happy  to  be  counted  as  an  honorary  member. 


may  I  address  my  remarks.  Your  alma  mater 
has  long  been  noted  as  a  great  Institution  lor 
the  development  of  engineering  talents. 
Among  your  thousands  of  graduates,  a  large 
percentage  trained  for  technical  pursuita 
have  an  extraordinary  value  in  the  present 
era.  Their  contributions  and  Inventive 
genius  will  contribute  much  toward  aiding 
their  fellow  alumni  who  are  bearing  arms  to 
bring  to  us — cut  of  this  chars — a  just  vic- 
tory. How  paradoxical  it  is  that  the  teach- 
ings of  peace-loving  fathers,  designed  to 
train  men  for  peaceful  pursuits,  should  now 
be  Indispensable  In  this  war  against  those 
who  would  destroy  our  way  of  life,  our  coun- 
try, and  our  religion. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all,  thoughf'.l  men  In 
all  nations  are  no  doubt  trying,  as  we  are 
here,  to  understand  how  war  came  and  how 
we  can  prevent  it  from  coming  again  We 
have  heard  from  God  that  men  are  brothers, 
as  He  is  the  common  Father.  But  now  we 
see  men  fighting  against  men  and.  what  Is 
more  awful,  men  standing  in  their  little  con- 
ceits and  denying  the  authority  of  God. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  a  brave  son  of  the  church. 
Cardinal  Faulhaber,  stood  out  against  the 
pagans  in  his  own  land,  a  signal  to  us  that 
religious  thcught  has  held  steadfast  against 
the  paganism  of  the  Nazis 

But  it  is  not  its  enemies  that  threaten  the 
church;  It  is  the  friends  of  little  fallh  In 
such  a  crisis  as  this  there  are  men  cf  little 
faith  who  are  voicing  a  despair  in  the  ulti- 
mate values  of  religion  There  are  men  who 
{?ay  that  religion  has  failed  because  nations 
sin  and  sin  again;  because  in  spite  cf  thou- 
sands of  church  spires  a  nation  still  raises 
the  bloody  banner  of  war;  because  while  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  soldiers  cf  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  men  hail  the  call  of  the  lords  of  war. 
What  Is  the  answer  to  these  doubts?  Doea 
the  persistence  of  war  mean  the  failure  of 
religion? 

The  answer  Is  "No."  Religion  Is  properly 
concerned  with  the  relations  of  men  with 
God.  with  the  teaching  to  men  of  the  great- 
ness and  glory  of  God,  with  the  development 
In  men  of  Godlike  virtues,  with  truth  and 
righteousness  and  faith.  Religion  labors 
through  the  centuries  to  save  man  from  sin. 
to  save  him  from  his  evil  passions,  from  his 
instincts  to  Injure  others,  and  his  selfish  de- 
sire to  live  for  himself  alone.  This  Is  an  un- 
ending battle,  a  war  without  an  armistice,  a 
truccless  conflict.  God  has  not  promised  re- 
ligion an  end  of  Its  efforts  on  earth,  for  the 
hard  fight  it  must  wage  strengthens  It  and 
prepares  its  members  for  th?  more  perfect  llle 
beyond  the  grave.  Evil  we  shnll  have  here. 
In  the  future  as  In  the  past,  but  never  should 
we  slacken  our  efforts  to  destroy  It.  In  this 
war  effort  cf  the  soul  lies  our  true  line  of 
du'y.  To  keep  aloft  the  flag  of  God  In  a 
troubled  world  Is  the  great  destiny  of  the 
church. 

As  we  see  the  church,  with  Its  sorrowful 
task  in  these  days  of  world  war.  we  can  draw 
encouragement  from  Its  great  purpcs?  in  agea 
past.  When  the  Roman  Empire  broke  up  and 
barbarian  hordes  swept  away  law  and  order 
and  many  of  the  vUible  monuments  of  civil- 
ized life,  long  ages  passed  before  stability 
returned.  All  through  those  hundreds  of 
years  of  upheaval  it  became  the  task  of  re- 
ligion to  preserve  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
church  the  great  values  of  civillzaiion.  Law, 
cultur3.  art.  literature,  and  science  were  saved 
by  men  of  rel.glon.  Education  stru^cled 
against  Ignorance.  The  faith  f(,i"-ht  ajalnst 
barbarism.  Men  still  wrote  g^eat  bxks. 
painted  great  pictures,  and  mcde  profound 
scientific  dificoveries  amid  the  clash  of  arms. 
Augustine,  Benedict,  Bernard.  Columban. 
An3clm,  Gregory,  and  Francis  saved  lives  and 
preserved  health  while  they  taught  the  word 
of  God  These  were  men  of  religion.  They 
served  their  God  by  saving  lor  men  the  trea*- 
ures  of  ages  past  and  by  adding  to  them  in 
spite  of  a  troubled  world.  This  great  wcrk 
Is  the  cndiiring  reeponsibility  of  rtl.gion. 
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War  U  a  failure  of  human,  not 
tutlona.     Political     and     governm 
chJnery  se^ts  a  great  end  and  bi 
great  Ideal      It  seek?,  by  adjusting 
anclng    the   relationships    of    men, 
them  to  law  and  order  and  peace 
or  It  should  seek,  as  its  ally  in  this 
of  religion,  for  faith  and  chanty 
are  e6.<;entlal  to  government  and  law 
leaders  are  men.  and  men  are 
government   within    a   country   and 
wider  field  of  law  among  nations 
break -downs,  and  their  evil 
low.     Men  try  again  and  again  to 
tng  peace.     But  treaties  are  imperl^ 
and  they  fail  to  preserve  peace 
consequence,  and  men  pay  with 
for  what  men  fall  to  accompll.-h  \ 
Intelligence.     Violence     lakes     the 
law      Force  supplants  Justice  and 
overwhelms  truth. 

But  In  spite  of  war  we  must  not 
In    the    means    of    peace      When 
made  governments  fail  and  disord|e 
over  us   we  must  still  believe  that 
Gods  help,  can  build  stability  on 
must   believe  In   law  even   when 
fall 

Because  we  have  a  train  wreck. 
lose  faith  In  science  and  steel  and 
electricity      We  know  that  somew 
the  line  human  Intelligence  t 
these  things      We  must  try  a; 
make  them  work. 

In   cur   country   we    have    for 
built  up  great  principles  of  law  and 
liberty  and  self-government.     We 
dulge  In  the  conceit  that  these  pn 
ours  alone      They  came  because  n. 
wisdom  had  likewise  the  humility 
aid  of   Ocd.     As  Washington   said 
made  our  Constitution.  "Let  us 
ard  to  which  the  wiae  and  honest 
the  rest   Is  In  the  hands  of  God. 

True  leaders  in  America  speak 
they    and    God    shall    do — "Me 
They  speak  of  what  they  In  their 
way  may  do  with  the  help  and  In 
of  God 

These  great  principles  of 
a  profound  religious  teaching  and 
the  personality  of  every  man.  how 
ble.     We  respect  every  man.  not 
Is  without  sm.  not  because  he  is 
In  the  world,  not  because  he 
I  but  because  he  Is  a  son  of  C     ;  a; 

Is  Immortal.     There  Is  no  other 
I  for  democracy  than  this  equality 

Because  we  respect  his  rights  w 
an  equality  of  freedom.     We  pern 
speak  his  views,  whatever  we  may 
them      We  permit  him  to   read  a 
and   we    permit    him   peaceably 
and  to  discJSs  public  problems 
him  a  free  vote  In  a  free  election 
him  to  petition  his  Government 
tect  him  a«?alnst   insolence  a     ' 
these  in  office      We  permit    ,-... 
collectively  e.s  Americans,  because 
that  only  as  the  least  of  these  are 
ao  only  can  we  all  be  free 

Amid   the   passions   and    hurry 
must  be  especially  careful  to 
rlght.s.     Americans  will  partlcip.r 
ter  In  the  service  of  their  countr. 
cause  they  are  confident  that  wh 
fighting    for    will    be    preservrr! 
principles  of  governmen'  : 
oJ  real  democracy.     Ref.  r;;,^    ...v. 
able,  can  wait  a  little  while  until 
able  to  examine  them  in  the  peace 

C  \  aa  we  face  the  burdens  of  the 
-    '  >'    let  us  not   forget  our  herr 
.\  ;    ricans.     Let  us  be  humble  iv. 
ness  to  admit  error.    Let  us  see  ti 
mllest».>ne  In  our  slow  progress  t^  ■ 
ter  and  more  charitable  world 

If'    '. .  ~    ■ " .    -A    * ; ,  e    f , :  r ' :  ■ '  i  •. '  ■^      '. ; : 
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necessarily  Is  Imperative  now  if  our  crtisade 
for  the  free  way  of  life  Is  to  culminate  in 
victory.  I  urge  ycu.  as  Americans,  to  strain 
yoiirselves  to  the  utmost  with  fortitude  and 
with  fervor,  behind  the  armed  forces  In  the 
field,  behind  the  sailors  on  the  seven  seas, 
behind  the  workers  In  the  factories,  behind 
those  who  bear  the  burden  of  leadership,  that 
the  combined  effort  of  all  will  make  lighter 
the  load,  surer  the  success,  more  efficacious 
the  -efforts  of  our  Commander  in  Chief, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Above  all,  let  us  see  the  great  mission  of 
religion  In  these  and  future  times.  As  in 
similar  trials  before.  It  stands  with  us  to 
keep  our  faith  alive,  to  cherish  the  finer 
achievements  cf  the  human  spirit,  to  comfort 
the  afflicted,  strengthen  the  weak  of  heart, 
and  remind  us  always  of  our  duty  to  God 

As  you  young  men  go  out  to  meet  your  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  world  upset,  have  no  fear 
Millions  of  other  men.  some  a  little  older, 
seme  a  little  younger,  compose  the  bulwarks 
cf  our  destiny.  Yours  Is  the  privilege  to 
protect  what  fearless  ancestors  have  estab- 
lished and  In  you  Is  reposed  the  confidence  of 
the  elders  of  the  land  and  the  children  of 
America.  You  will  not  fail  them.  Your 
church,  your  country,  and  your  homes,  out 
of  this  black-out.  will  rise  again  into  the 
sunlight  of  security  because  your  generation 
is  not  afraid.  i 
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Slander  ot  Member^  or  Con  =  rciS 

LXIENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  .ARTHUR  HALL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1942 

Mi,  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing letter  written  by  me  to  one  of  my 
constituents: 

CONGRISS   or   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

HOCTSE  OF  Representatues. 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  23,  1942. 
Mr   David  McM-\Nrs, 

Binghamton.N.  Y. 

Dear  Da\t:  Your  rash  and  ill-advised  an- 
swer to  my  friendly  letter  Indicates  that  you 
have  been  duped  by  the  local  smear  brigade 
into  repeating  the  same  false  charges  which 
have  been  leveled  at  the  finest  leaders  of 
your  own  party.  You  are  simply  being  a 
parrot  to  the  barrage  of  slander  being  hurled 
nationally  at  all  Members  of  Congress. 

Because  I  have  followed  the  will  of  the 
people  in  my  locality  during  both  my  terms 
as  their  Representative.  I  have  been  the  butt 
of  hysterical  attacks  of  frustrated  and  worn- 
out  reactionaries  of  both  parties.  For  want 
of  a  more  prominent  name  I  have  called  th's 
small  but  vociferous  group  the  Hinman  set. 
From  your  letter  I  conclude  ycu  are  a  member. 

Your  nasty  insinuations  upon  me  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  made  against  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  and  beloved  leaders  of  your  own 
party  In  the  United  States  Senate,  that  great 
and  true  American.  David  I.  Walsh  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, You  are  probably  aware  of  the 
Indignation  which  has  swept  the  country  over 
the  dastardly  treatment  Senator  Walsh  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  subversive  and 
diatolical  individuals. 

You  should  also  be  aware  that  a  probe 
of  tliese  smears  Is  already  being  contemplated 
by  -he  Senate  Who  knows  bur  that  this 
prot'e  win  b<»  extended  to  protect  House  Mem- 
b'-r=  t  ■•  mptuous  utterances  like  yours 

.1.  : :>st;  :.ii:t$  ot  national  peril. 


Certainly  you  should  know  that  as  long  aa 
the  two-party  system  shall  exist  this  district 
Will  go  Republican  by  a  tremendous  ma- 
jority. Yet  I  have  always  felt  the  best  policy 
for  good  government's  sake  Is  to  be  friendly 
with  the  Democratic  minority  Insofar  as  serv- 
ice to  all  the  people  is  concerned.  The  vast 
majority  of  your  party  recognizes  this.  In 
making  your  Injudicious  answer  you  did  not 
reflect  their  sentiment. 

If  your  letter  was  meant  to  scare  me  or 
to  swerve  me  off  my  Intended  course  you 
wrote  It  In  vain.  My  plans  are  not  yet  for- 
mulated I  have  made  no  decision.  When 
I  do  I  shall  proceed  upon  the  course  best 
suited  to  unite  the  people  of  our  district  In 
on-'  common  purpose,  to  forget  the  petty  dis- 
likes ou  are  trying  to  arouse,  and  go  straight 
down  the  road  to  victory  in  this  titanic 
struggle  America  Is  waging  for  freedom. 
Most  sincerely, 

Edwin  A.  Hall. 


Pohticai   Parade 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  JKS 

OF 

HON  LELAND  M.  FORD 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1942 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record  I  in- 
clude an  article  written  by  George  RoUi- 
well  Brown,  titled  "Political  Parade,"  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  received  by 
me  on  May  17,  1942.  This  is  a  very  well- 
written  article  and  in  my  opinion  could 
well  be  read  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people  of  our  country. 

The  article  follows: 

POLrriCAL    PARADE 

(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

Washington,  May  15 — The  contention  by 
Mr.  Leon  Hendersons  Office  of  Price  Control 
that  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  not  entitled  to  X  ration 
cards,  giving  them  unlimited  quantities  of 
gasoline.  Is  predicated  upon  the  amazing  and 
Impudent  assumption  by  the  vast  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy  that  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  Members  of  the  Congress  are  not 
essential  to  the  war  work. 

Some  few  Senators  and  Representatives, 
with  customary  timidity,  have  run  to  cover 
on  the  issue  thus  raised.  Some  have  refused 
X  cards  and  some  have  turned  them  back. 

Presumably  these  great  statesmen  are 
afraid.  In  a  campaign  year,  that  their  rigidly 
regimented  constituents,  on  meager  allow- 
ances of  gas.  would  resent  the  fact  that  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  were  not  sub- 
jected to  the  same  doles,  and  would  take  it 
out  on  them  at  the  polls  In  November. 

In  response  to  direct  inquiries  Mr  Joel 
Dean.  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion fuel-rationing  branch.  Issued  a  state- 
ment pointing  out  that  driving  to  work  by 
a  Member  of  Congress  did  not  constitute 
official  business. 

For  sheer  boneheaded  bureaucratic  Ignor- 
ance and  insolence  that  statement  would  be 
hard  to  beat.    Imagine  what  It  Implies, 

It  implies  that  in  the  opinion  of  some 
little  pip-squeak  bureaucrat  the  stupendous 
prerogative  given  to  Congress  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  enact  the  laws  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  controlled  and  financed  does  not 
constitute  anything  official. 

So  Important  does  the  Constitution  :>  -z  r  i 
the  work  of  a  Congressman  that  it  pxpi>-^,;y 
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provides  that  he  may  not  be  Interfered  with 
In  any  manner  In  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  sessions  of  the  body  to  which  he 
belongs,  except  for  treason,  felony,  and  breach 
of  the  pence. 

The  very  existence  of  the  American  Con- 
gress depends  upon  the  ability  of  Its  Members 
to  attend  its  sessions  at  all  times  and  under 
all  conditions,  without  interference  and  with- 
out restriction. 

An  excellent  argument  cculd  be  made  for 
placing  S3natcrs  and  Representatives  No.  1 
or  the  list  of  those  entitled,  so  long  as  gaso- 
line may  be  available,  to  as  much  as.  In  their 
Judgment,  may  be  required  In  going  to  and 
returning  from  their  hemes  to  their  place  cf 
work— the  United  States  Capitol. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  If  Congress 
In  this  case  told  the  Washington  bureaucracy 
to  go  down  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Reflec- 
tion Pool  and  Jump  In. 

Not  all  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
are  highly  Intelligent,  and  some  of  them  may 
be  deplorably  lack;ng  in  morat  courage  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  cf  thL^m  are  pa- 
triotic, and  that  if  granted  X  ration  caids 
similar  to  those  given  to  doctors,  nurses,  and 
ethers  of  a  special  cla'^s.  they  would  net  waste 
precious  gasoline  brought  to  our  seaboard  by 
tht  heroism  of  our  dauntless  sailors  on  Joy- 
riding or  any  other  unnecessary  form  ol 
driving. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HCN.  MATTHEW  J.  MLRRITT 

OF   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26,  1942 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  desire  to  include  the  following 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Journal- 
News  of  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  con- 
cerning the  former  Postmaster  General, 
and  former  national  Democratic  chair- 
man, and  present  New  York  State  Dem- 
ocratic chairman,  James  A.  Farley. 

I  have  no  idea  how  Mr.  Farley  feels 
about  the  matter  concerned.  However, 
the  newspapers  generally  indicate  that 
he  is  not  interested — but  I  think  my 
friends  and  his  many  friends  in  Congress 
would  like  to  know  how  the  people  in  his 
own  county  feel  about  the  coming  guber- 
natorial situation. 

WHT    NOT    JIM    FARLEY? 

Gov,  Herbert  Lehman  has  announced  flatly 
that  he  will  not  run  again  for  the  office  and 
there  have  been  hats  almost  without  number 
flung  into  the  rin'?.  It's  the  sort  of  Job  many 
Democrats  would  like,  and  since  it's  a  wide- 
open  race  the  man  who  gets  the  Inside  track 
first  and  stays  there  Is  apt  to  be  out  In  front 
when  noses  are  counted  at  the  State  con- 
vention. 

Saying  little  thus  far  and  having  little  said 
ft-r  him — perhaps  by  design — has  been  former 
Postmaster  General  and  present  New  York 
State  Democratic  Chairman  James  A  Farley, 
the  man  who  flrst  elected  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt to  the  Presidency.  At  the  moment  Jim 
Farley  might  be  said  to  be  In  political  retire- 
ment, for  politics  do  not  form  a  part  of  the 
war  effort,  but  he  still  has  a  steady  hand  on 
the  wheel  of  the  Democratic  bandwagon. 

Yet  while  he  may  be  politically  quiescent 
through  press  of  other  duties  more  needed  In 
the  war  effort,  he  is  still  the  candidate  of 
Rockland  County  democracy  for  the  State 
honor.    In  one  way  It  would  be  an  honor, 


but  in  another  It  would  be  only  the  part  of 
wisdom,  for  Jim  Farley  is  as  able  a  business- 
man and  administrator  .is  he  Is  politician. 

Jim  Farley  has  been  mentioned  for  the 
place  more  than  once  in  his  home  county 
and  out  of  it,  but  up  to  now  there  has  been 
no  opportunity  to  offer  him  the  nomination. 
Lehman  has  been  Governor  for  10  years,  and 
the  last  time  he  ran  Jim  Farley  was  still  a 
part  of  the  national  administration. 

This  year  there  are  no  strings  attached 
either  to  the  Job  or  to  Mr,  Farley,  and  Rock- 
land County  would  be  delighted  to  offer  to 
the  State  its  favorite  son.  The  offer  would 
be  made  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  has  every  qualif.cation  for 
the  office  and  would  not  be  a  candidate  sim- 
ply because  he  might  be  deserving  of  party 
honor,  a  figurehead,  cnce  elected.  Jim  Farley 
would  be  every  inch  the  Governor,  and  he  has 
a  good  n.any  inches  on  which  to  work. 


Gax    R-A'i 


I  ?  r; ;  !i  i: 


Wil!   Km!   R, 
in  Michigan 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIONS 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1942 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  resolution  passed 
at  the  West  Michigan  Tourist  and  Resort 
Association  meeting  held  at  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  on  Thursday.  May  21,  1942.  show- 
ing that  gas  rationing  in  Midwest  will 
kill  tourist  and  resort  business. 

This  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

West    Michigan    Tourist    & 

Resort  Association, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich...  May  22.  1942. 

Resolved.  That  In  a  time  of  national  peril 
the  first  duty  of  every  citizen  is  to  make 
every  s^acrifice  that  is  neceasary  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Nation  and  the  liberties  we 
hold  so  dear. 

With  firm  faith  In  the  Justice  of  our  cause, 
we  cheerfully  pledge  our  utmost  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  maintenance  of  these  liber- 
ties, the  preaervation  of  our  form  of"  govern- 
ment, and  the  American  way  of  life 

The  strength  of  a  democracy  lies  in  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  Its  citizenship. 
Such  cooperation  must  essentially  be  based 
upon  a  sound  understanding  by  the  average 
citizen  of  the  objects  to  be  achieved  by  the 
curtailment  of  personal  liberties,  the  ration- 
ing of  the  essentials  of  life,  and  other  forms 
of  regulation. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  Government  In 
the  prosecution  of  its  plans  take  the  public 
into  full  confidence  Insofar  as  military  exi- 
gencies permit 

The  tourist  Industry  of  Michigan  Is  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  threat  of  gaso- 
line rationing  in  the  M  dwest.  The  industry 
Is  the  second  largest  In  Michigan,  with  an 
estimated  total  annual  volume  in  normal 
times  exceeding  $400,000,000.  It  is  the  main 
depend3nce  for  livelihood  of  the  majority  of 
people  living  In  that  portion  of  the  State 
north  of  the  Muskegon-Bay  City  line. 

The  proposed  stringent  regulation  cited 
in  the  public  press  will  virtually  eliminate 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  this  business. 
It  will  mean  ruin  to  many  small  business  men 
in  western  and  northern  Michigan. 

Midwest  stocks  of  gasoline  are  at  record 
levels;  that  Michigan  and  neighboring  States 
are  large  processors  of  petroleum  products,  a 
substantial   part    of    midcontinent    produc- 


tion is  reflned  and  marketed  In  the  Chicagt:)- 
Detroit -Toledo  area;  it  Is  difficult  therefore 
lor  the  people  ol  this  State  to  understand 
why  th"  rigid  restrictions  Imposed  on  17 
eastern  seaboard  States  should  be  extended 
to  this  region  of  plenty. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  public  has  been 
thoroughly  educated  to  the  need  for  con- 
servation of  tires.  Vacations  this  year  will 
be  carefully  planned  and  budgeted.  Resi- 
dents of  our  major  cities — many  of  them 
defense  workers  giving  long  hours  and  7  day* 
n  -eek  to  the  production  of  war  material — 
need  a  brief  period  of  relief  and  relaxation 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  normal  produc- 
tivity in  the  shop  during  months  to  come. 

Long  drives  of  several  thousand  miles 
might  properly  be  banned.  But  certainly 
excursions  from  our  major  cities  into  the 
abutting  resort  territory,  enabling  city 
dwellers  to  get  the  benefit  of  sunshine  and 
cooling  breezes,  would  increase  their  physical 
endurance  and  promote  rather  than  retard 
the  v,ar  effort. 

We  respectfully  point  out  that  the  threat- 
ened extinction  of  a  business  of  this  magni- 
tude will  seriously  reduce  the  national  in- 
come and  the  ability  of  the  small  business 
man  and  his  employees  to  buy  bonds,  pay 
income  taxes,  and  otherwise  contribute  to 
the  financial  support  of  his  Government. 

The  rationing  program  has  already  made 
severe  Inroads  on  retai'  volume  A  national 
Income  of  $110,000,000,000.  as  estimated  by 
our  economists,  is  impossible  of  attainment 
If  the  velocity  of  the  dollar  is  to  be  reduced 
not  only  by  the  rationing  of  consumer  goods, 
but  by  the  elimination  of  vaca'lons  as  well. 

In  fact,  vacations  today  are  the  one  way  In 
which  the  aver"ge  workman  can  profitably 
spend  his  surplus  income  with  benefit  to  his 
physical  self  and  the  Nation  without  reduc- 
ing stocks  of  goods  and  commodities  and  raw 
materials  essential  to  the  war  effort 

We  respectfully  urge,  therefore,  that  the 
entire  question  of  gasoline  rationing  in  the 
Midwest  be  reevaluated  by  those' lii  authority, 
and  that  a  reasonable  solution  be  found 
which  will  permit  the  defense  worker,  as  well 
as  those  engaged  in  essential  civilian  activi- 
ties, to  enjoy  the  vacation  that  will  so  desper- 
ately be  needed — as  England's  experience  has 
shown — to  maintain  shop  productivity  and 
national  morale:  Therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Honorable  Murray  D. 
VanWagoner,  vjovernor  of  Michigan,  together 
with  Senators  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  and 
PRENTfss  M.  Brown,  and  the  several  Con- 
jressmen  of  this  State,  be  and  are  hereby 
requested  to  present  the  facts  embodied  In 
this  resolution  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
authorities  with  the  request  that  gasoline 
rationing  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  be  either 
deferred  until  the  close  of  the  vacation  sea- 
son, or  that  rultable  provision  be  made  to 
provide  defense  workers  and  other  vacation- 
ists with  sufficient  motor  fuel  to  enable  them 
to  travel  a  reasonable  distance  for  their 
annual  vacation:  unless  It  be  adequately 
demonstrated  that  such  measure  will  impede 
the  war  effort. 

John  C.  Beukema,  Chairman, 

A.    T.    MCpADTEN, 

George  E    Bishop. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  JOHN  L  ANi,;ERM3N 

F   CALIFOF.NI,'. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1942 

Mr.   ANDERSON   of   California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
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the  H'  V.-'  Committee  on  Miira: 
the  W.ir  D'^partmont  has  sta**  i 
nite  opposition  to  the  enactment  t  H  i : 
6668  and  H.  R.  6688.  t*o  identica  u;.^. 
introduced  jointly  by  my  colleagi  e  the 
pentlfman  from  Cahfornia.  ConRre.'^man 
CosTiLLO.  and  myself.  In  one  fo;  m  or 
another  these  joint  proposals  havp  been 
j>endinK  in  Congress  for  the  last  2  years 
and  the  country  is  still  without  a  well- 
orpanized  homc-defcnse-guard  program. 
In  submittinK  his  report  tht  ■-■  'ary 
of  War  says  that  "The  bills  a  :\  :  \n 
accord  with  the  established  i '  . 
home  defense."  What,  then,  is 
tablished  policy  for  home  defenst  i;.-, 
report  goes  on  to  state: 

The  functions  proposed  are  presenljly  as 
signed  to  State  military  forct- s  and  n-  ilitary 
police  unit*.  State  military  force*  havi  been 
authorized  to  include  in  their  organ  zat ion 
local  defense  unita.  This  ba£  been  dfiue  In 
■everal  SUtes 

Are  we  to  believe  that  this  Is  to  be  the 
Governmer.fi  policy  for  properly  guard- 
ing strategic  installations,  public] utili- 
ties, railroads  and  highways 
plants,  and  communities  in  area.' 
may  become  combat  zones?  Fia 
cannot  believe  It  and  if  my  colleague 
give  this  subject  their  thoughtful 
oration  I  think  they  will  agree  that 
thing  must  be  done  to  clarify  the 
defense  situation  at  the  earliest 
Ljoment. 

How  many  States  have  well 
and  properly  trained  military  org 
t;ons  at  the  present  time?    Probab 
more  than  a  half  a  dozen  at  the 
We  have  been  at  war  for  nearly  6 
The  world  is  on  fire.     There  is 
the  possibility  of  an  attack  on  one 
coasts  and  still  we  are  lorced  to 
with  an  utterly  inadequate  and 
ganlzed     program     of     home 
When  will  we  wake  up? 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
otic  citizens  throughout  the  count 
volunteering  their  services   as   ai 
wardens,  fire  wardens,  aerial 
and  many  other  essential  duties  t 
merous  to  mention.     Many  more 
sands,  yes  hundreds  of  thousands, 
willingly  offer  tucir  services  as 
of  i  ^i. -me-defense-guard  reserve,  i 
s.i.  h     ■)  organization  were  proper 
ganized  and  controlled  by  the 
Government.     It   is  not   too  late 
something  about  it.  but  it  is  getting 

What  about  the  military-police 
Tluy  are  too  few;  about  35.0ro  r 
tomplated    under   the    pre>er^.*    v: 
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troops  guarding'  ar.p<.r:airL  .>a..:<--. 
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ment  says  that  the  "military-police 
are  being  increased  as  rapidly  as  qra 
cable  "    How  soon  is  practicable? 
land  has  approximately  two  and  ont 
million    c-.t:zcns    in    her    home-de 
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C  r..'r>-mn  C"^-rELLO,  nor  I  would 
v..-.:  :  •  >  ■  •. .::i  :  .;"  our  proposed  legis- 
lation IS  the  answer,  but  we  both  feel 
that  the  subject  should  be  more  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully  considered.  It  is 
my  hoi:>e  that  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  will  conduct  a  full  investigation 
into  the  home-defense-guard  situation 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  Con- 
gress should  have  the  facts  and  the  coun- 
try is  entitled  to  know  what  they  are. 


The  Farmers  and  the  Maioritv  ot  the  Pr>o- 
ple  3f  Puerto  Rico  Request  the  Re- 
mov.tl  of  Governor  Tugwell 

ix:ensicn  of  remarks 
HON,  BOLIVAR  P.A.CAN 

RESIDI.NT  COMii:.3cl&NEK  I  ROM   FLEKIO   RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1942 

Mr,  PAGAn.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Hou.se,  I  am  including  herein  a 
clippini?  from  the  Dow  Jones  Ticker,  of 
May, 25,  1942,  containing  a  summary  of 
a  resolution  adopted  a  few  days  ago  at 
a  mass  convention  of  farmers  from 
throughout  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico. 
attend(>d  by  delegates  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Farmers'  Association,  the  islands  branch 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau.  Governor 
Tugwell  has  been  obstructing  and  oppos- 
ing measures  for  protection  and  relief 
requested  by  the  farmers,  and  they  are 
demanding  strongly  the  removal  of  Gov- 
ernor Tugwell. 

Also.  I  am  including  a  clipping  from 
the  Democrat,  independent  Democratic 
daily  newspaper  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  deal- 
ing also  on  the  opposition  to  Governor 
Tugwell  and  the  request  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  for  his  removal. 
jFrom  the  Dow  Jones  Ticker  of  May  25.  1942) 

PtTERTO    RICAN    FARMERS'    ASSOCIATION    DEMANDS 
RTMOVAL  or  TDGWELL 

Sf.n  Juan.— The  Puerto  Rican  Farmers'  As- 
sociation representing  at  least  5CO.0OO  of  the 
1  723  534  inhabitants  almost  unanlnvously  has 
adi^pted  a  resolution  demanding  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  Rexfcrd  G  Tu?well.  one- 
time stirm  center  of  the  New  Deal  brain 
trust,  in  Wa.shlngton.  as  Governor  of  the 
Island 

All  but  10  of  the  504  delegates  voted  In 
favor  of  the  resolution  which  charged  that — 

1  Tugwells  continued  presence  Is  dan- 
gerous to  tranquillity  on  the  island  which  is 
a  vital  defense  outpost 

2  Tugwell  is  never  approachable  except  by 
those  who  support  him  in  full. 

3  Tugwell  has  created  the  greatest  bu- 
reaucracy in  Puerto  Rico's  history  almost 
doubling  the  executive  department's  expendi- 
fures  and  handicapping  agricultural  activi- 
ties by  wasting  t:me  and  money  on  unessen- 
tial projects  and  experiments. 

The  resolution  contained  a  review  of  re- 
cent legislation  sponsored  or  approved  ty 
the  Oovernor  which  was  criticized  as  against 
the  island  s  best  Interests. 

I 

[Prom  the  Johnstown   (Pa.)   Democrat] 

^-^:^;:s-:-^FX  f   r  fuirto  rico  raps  tucwcl 

A    -•    N    :    N    .\i  _.   21 — Ousting  of  Rexford 

G.;y  lut  .\eU  as  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  on 


the  ground  he  Is  establishing  a  communistic 
regime  there,  was  demanded  today  by  BolIvae 
Pagan,  Resident  Commissioner  in  Washing- 
ton, from  the  Island. 

Timing  his  attack  with  Tugwell's  arrival 
In  Washington,  Pagan  bluntly  stated:  "I 
hope  that  Governor  Tugwell  Is  coming  to  the 
States  to  tender  his  resignation.  Tugwell 
has  no  moral  authority  to  speak  here  on 
behalf  of  the  Island,  which  he  has  been  mis- 
governing for  several  months,  and  where  he 
is  bitterly  opposed  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people. 

"The  leaders  of  the  majority  party,  as 
well  as  of  Industry,  agriculture,  business, 
and  labor,  have  made  outright  declarations 
opposing  and  repudiating  Governor  Tugwell. 

"He  has  affiliated  himself  down  there  with 
a  local  minoritj  party,  and  is  acting  as  a  pup- 
pet to  a  communlstic-minded  crowd,  under- 
estimating and  disregarding  the  spokesmen 
of  the  majority  party  and  of  all  vital  eco- 
nomic forces." 

Pagan  charged  that  Governor  T  igwell  has 
established  in  Puerto  Rico,  "A  p<cullar,  cen- 
tralized corporate  state  of  Fascut  type,  and 
is  responsible  for  unwise  and  era  ;y  measures 
which  have  emasculated  our  insular  organic 
act.  and  which  have  destroyed  civU-service 
laws,  practically  giving  up  all  the  insular 
administration  as  spoils  to  such  ccmmunis- 
tlc-minded  crowd." 

The  Commissioner  said  Tugwell  has  pro- 
hibited messages  unfavorable  to  him  from 
being  sent  over  a  Government-owned  tele- 
graph service,  disregarded  elections  to  ap- 
point losing  candidates  to  offices,  and  is  using 
Puerto  Rico  as  "a  guinea  pig  for  social  and 
governmental  experiments,  which  have  dis- 
located the  economic  structure  of  the  island," 
creating  depression  and  much  unrest  among 
the  people.  "Under  Tugwell  ihe  Insular 
budget  has  skyrocketed  to  un;)recedentcd 
figures,  with  new  and  luxuriou  agencies," 
Pagan  said 

"For  lavish  expenses  on  pretex'  of  civilian 
defense,  which  in  Puerto  Rico  is  practically 
ineffective.  Tugwell  spends  stims  amounting 
to  more  than  what  Is  spent  here  by  15  or  20 
States,"  Pagan  said. 

"Under  Tugwell,  Ptierto  Rlcars  feel  that 
'democracy'  is  a  shallow  anu  meaningless 
word  The  recall  of  Tugwell  v  ould  be  a 
blessing  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  ge.'-ture  of  de- 
mocracy and  fair  deal  to  Puerto  Rico.  Sick 
and  tired  of  Governor  Tugwell.  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  request  his  removal. 

"Governor  Tugwell  holds  h^s  office  by  virtue 
of  nomination  by  President  Ro<.)sevelt  and 
confirmation  by  the  Senate." 


The   Wool    Pr:>;iu(t>    Label;, :g    Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


H(A   CHARLES  L  SOI  TH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2S.  1942 

Mr.  SOUTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  recent  radio  talk  by  Mr.  Henry 
Miller.  Director.  Trade  Practict  Confer- 
ence Division.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. The  statement,  which  deals  with 
the  Wool  Products  Labeling  A(  t  by  one 
who  is  in  charge  of  its  enforc?ment.  Is 
informative  and  to  the  point.  Also  an 
article  written  for  the  Houston  Post  by 
Mr.  George  Stimpson  shortly  'fter  the 
act    was    passed.      In    the    in.erest    ol 
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brevity.  I  have  omitted  certain  parts  of 
Mr.  Miller's  remarks. 

tour  government  and  mine 
Mr.  Berger.  This  evening  we  have  on  the 
program  another  branch  of  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Division  of 
Trade  Practices.  We  have  with  us  Mr  Henry 
Miller,  Director  of  that  Division.     •     •     • 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Miller.  •  •  •  This  law  was  passed 
expressly  to  protect  everybody  who  buys  or 
uses  woolen  goods,  and  that  mtans  just  about 
all  of  us. 

The  act  was  put  In  effect  last  July.  As  the 
name  implies,  it  is  a  labeling  law. 

When  your  wife  goes  downtown  to  buy  you 
that  new  suit — which  Is  the  way  I  usually  get 
mine — on  every  such  garment  she  locks  at  she 
should  find  a  label  or  tag  revealing  this  infor- 
mation, telling  her  exactly  what  Is  in  the 
cloth.  She  does  not  have  to  depend  upon 
the  sales  clerk  to  tell  her  what  the  cloth  is 
made  of — if.  indeed,  he  knows — nor  whether 
the  wool  In  It  Is  new,  or  Is  reprocessed  or  re- 
used material,  or  how  much  might  be  cotton, 
rayon,  or  something  else.  She  is  to  be  given 
this  information  on  the  label  as  a  matter  of 
law.  That  Is  what  this  new  Wool  Act  requires 
in  respect  of  a  host  of  woolen  or  purported 
woolen  articles  needed  by  every  member  of 
the  family.  Content  information  is  thus  to 
be  disclosed  for  the  buyer's  protection 

Consumers  are  thereby  afforded  a  reliable 
mepns  cf  knowing  what  they  are  getting  for 
their  money  and  are  safeguarded  against 
misinformation  or  deception,  especially  that 
which  arises  out  of  the  concealment  or  un- 
revealed  presence  of  substitutes  and  mix- 
tures. 

•  •  •  •  • 

V.'oolen  fiber  u.«ed  in  making  textiles  may 
be  the  new  or  unused  wool  as  it  comes  from 
the  sheep's  back.  Or  it  may  be  wool  which 
had  previously  been  woven  or  felted  and 
thereafter  reworked  back  into  a  fibrous  state 
and  reprocessed  and  re  woven,  without  ever 
having  been  used  by  the  consumer  That 
type  of  wool  is  known  under  this  act  as  re- 
processed wool.  For  the  most  part  such  fiber 
Is  salvaged  from  the  small  pieces  or  clippings 
of  new  wool  fabrics  which  fall  from  the  cut- 
ting tables  in  the  clothing  factories.  While 
this  fiber  has  been  reclaimed  and  reworked 
out  of  previously  woven  or  felted  materials, 
to  be  classed  as  "reprocessed  wool "  it  must 
never  have  been  used  by  a  consumer.  On 
the  other  hand,  reused  wool  is  woolen  fiber 
which  has  been  salvaged  from  second-hand 
material,  such  as  discarded  old  clothes,  bed- 
ding, rags,  etc..  which  had  been  worn  or 
used  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  When  this 
material  is  reused  in  making  a  fabric,  that 
fabric  or  the  garment  made  thereof  must 
show  on  the  label  that  such  material  is  reused 
wool  and  the  percentage  must  be  given.  Tlie 
same  Is  also  true  in  the  case  where  the  fiber 
in  the  garment  comes  within  that  class  of 
new  material  which  may  be  designated  as 
"wool"  or  "virgin  wool." 

•  •  •  •  * 

All  wool  products  subject  to  the  act  are 
required  to  be  labeled  from  the  time  they 
leave  the  factory  for  commeice  The  manu- 
facturer is  obliged  to  keep  records  of  each 
different  kind  of  material  he  puts  into  his 
product  and  he  is  to  affix  the  required  label 
on  the  article  he  makes  for  commerce, 
whether  it  be  overcopts.  bolts  of  fabric,  chil- 
dren's suits,  or  any  of  the  many  woolen  items 
covered.  The  label,  or  a  qualified  substitute. 
Is  to  remain  attached  to  the  product  while  In 
the  channels  of  trade,  from  the  manufac- 
turer to  the  wholesaler,  the  distributor,  or 
retailer,  and  until  it  ultimately  reaches  the 
purchasing  consumer.     •     •     • 

The  law  places  much  stress  upon  the  im- 
portance and  sanctity  of  these  labels.    From 


the  standpoint  of  truth-ln-fabrlcs,  they  are 
quite  Informative  to  purchasers.     •     •     • 

The  label  may  contain  any  additional  In- 
formation which  the  manufacturer  or  dealer 
might  wish  to  give,  provided,  of  course,  that 
it  is  truthful  or  in  no  respect  false  cr  mis- 
leading, and  is  not  printed  or  displayed  in 
such  way  as  to  cover  up  or  deceptively  mini- 
mize the  necessary  information  as  to  what 
the  article  is  really  made  of. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  desig- 
nated in  the  law  as  the  administrative  and 
enforcing  agency.  In  carrying  out  these 
functions  the  Commission  has  issued  rules 
and  regulations  for  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors, specifying  in  detail  how  the  labeling 
is  to  be  done  and  how  other  requirements  of 
the  act  are  to  be  observed.  There  are  nearly 
70  Industries  making  wool  products  of  one 
kind  or  another  which  come  under  this 
law.     •     •     • 

We  contact  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
tors, when  necessary,  investigating  their  rec- 
ords and  labels,  and  obtaining  reports  from 
time  to  time  as  to  how  they  are  living  up  to 
the  requirements;  dealers'  stores  are  checked; 
and  general  inspections  are  carried  out.  Con- 
sumer organizations  all  over  the  country  who 
are  Interested  in  the  labeling  have  aff<:)rded 
us  much  assistance.  Consumers  send  us  la- 
bels and  reports  of  Incidents  which  indicate 
the  possibility  that  merchandise  is  being  sent 
out  either  without  a  label  or  with  an  Im- 
proper label.  These  cases  are  examined,  and 
if  the  facts  Indicate  that  corrective  action 
is  needed,  legal  steps  are  taken  to  see  that 
those  responsible  mend  their  ways,  bringing 
them  into  harmony  with  the  law.  This  cor- 
rective action  may  take  the  form  of  an  In- 
junctive order  against  the  concern  requir- 
ing It  to  comply  with  the  labeling  or  other 
provisions.  If  the  offender  refuses  or  falls  to 
label  properly  or  to  correct  jl  bad  label  en  his 
merchandise,  the  goods  may  be  seized  through 
court  action.  Also,  penal  provisions  are  avail- 
able against  the  willful  violator.  Involving  the 
possible  imposition  of  penalties  up  to  $5,000 
and  1  year  imprisonment.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  business  generally  has  shown  a 
desire  to  cooperate  with  us  in  maintaining 
observance  of  this  law,  and  much  has  been 
accomplished  through  coop<;rative  effort. 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  the  dawn  of  history  on  down  through 
the  ages  wool  has  served  civilization  well.  It 
is  known  that  sheep  were  one  of  the  earliest 
animals  domesticated.  For  centuries  they 
served  man  as  his  source  of  food,  clothing, 
and  actually  his  wealth,  and  they  are  stUl 
doing  It. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  service  one  may  obtain  from  a  garment 
or  other  woolen  article,  the  care  and  type  of 
cleaning  it  mvjst  be  given,  and  general  satis- 
faction m  its  use,  as  well  as  the  price,  depend 
in  large  measure  upon  the  kind  of  fiber  or 
mixture  of  fibers  used  in  n  aking  the  fabric. 
Hence  it  is  Important  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  buying  public  that  thej  have  this  -jssen- 
tlal  knowledge  or  Information  of  what  is  In 
the  fabric  when  they  buy  It.  Such  need  for 
more  informative  labeling  h;id  long  been  rec- 
ognized, not  only  by  consumers  but  also  by 
many  far-seeing  men  in  industry,  and  the 
Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  was  passed  as  an 
Important  step  In  filling  that  need. 

The  public  is  indeed  fortunate  through  the 
foresight  of  Congress  in  having  this  law  upon 
the  books  during  these  trying  times  of  war 
emergency.  The  act  provlces  a  bulwark  of 
support  for  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
people,  when  the  types,  character,  and  quality 
of  civilian  merchandise  mus"  of  necessity  un- 
dergo many  changes,  and  when  wise  buying 
and  careful  selection  are  more  necessary  than 
ever. 


[From  the  Houston  Post  of  Septembe   8,  19401 

TEXAS  SPY  IN  WASHINGTON — Cl'ARLlI  SOtTTH,  OF 
COLEMAN,  CALLED  ONE  OF  MOST  PROMISING 
CONGRESSMEN 

(By  George  Stimpson) 
Washington.        September        19 — Chaklic 
SotTTH  was  accused  the  other  day  on  the  floor 
cf  the  House  of  pulling  the  wool  over  tho 
eyes  of  the  entire  Congress. 

In  case  you  don't  knew  who  Charlii  South 
Is.  he's  Jack  Garner's  Congressman.  He  ap- 
p  irs  in  the  Congressional  Directory  as 
Ch.arles  L.  SotTTH.  cf  Coiemah.  Representa- 
tive of  the  Twenty-first  Congressional  D.t- 
trlct,  which  Includes  Uvalde  Ccunty. 

The  Twenty-first  Texas  District  is  one  of 
the  great  wool-producing  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  Charlie  Soitth  is  so  concerned 
abcut  the  wool  situation  he  knits  bis  brows 
when  he  thinks  about  It. 

He  has  several  distinctions  besides  that  of 
representing  in  Congress  the  district  In  whlcli 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  raises 
pecans  and  bantams  For  one  thing,  he 
stands  6  feet  3'2  Inches  in  his  woolen  socks 
and  Is  the  tallest  member  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation In  Congress. 

But  that  alone  wouldn't  make  him  worth 
an  article  at  current  newsprint  prices 

Charlie  really  got  going  at  a  good  wool 
clip  when  he  was  elected  the  Texas  member 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  to  succeed  Sam  Ratburn 
after  Sam  became  majority  leader.  A  lot  of 
people  don't  realize  it,  but  this  committee  Is 
responsible  for  more  permanent  legislation 
of  Importance  to  the  whole  country  than  any 
other  committee  of  Congress 

As  a  member  of  this  committee,  Charlie 
South  has  become  l  student  of  transporta- 
tion, freight  rates,  water  carriers,  oil,  tariff, 
public  utilities,  telephone,  trade  practice, 
and  a  dozen  other  problems  that  affect  every 
nook  and  corner  of  this  great  Nation. 

A  few  days  ago  he  piloted  through  the 
House  the  wool-labeling  bill.  This  measure 
requires  manufacturers  to  show  the  amount 
of  virgin  and  reclaimed  wool  in  their  prod- 
ucts to  protect  consumers,  and  naturally  it 
was   opposed  by  powerful   interests. 

During  the  debate.  Representative  Lyle 
Boren,  of  Oklahoma,  who  incidentally  is  a 
native  Texan,  told  Charlie  SotJTH  to  his 
face  the  bill  wouldn't  have  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  becoming  law  if  it  weren't  for  the 
ability,  industry,  leadership,  and  magic  per- 
sonality of  the  Texan.  Which  was  just  abcut 
the  truth. 

Charlie  was  one  of  a  family  of  12  children 
born  In  western  Virginia.  When  he  was  a 
child  of  4,  back  In  1896,  his  parents  went 
west  in  search  of  greater  opportunity  than 
that  afforded  in  the  conservative  Old  Domin- 
ion. After  looking  around  In  California  lor 
a  few  weeks,  the  family  retraced  its  steps 
more  than  half  way  across  the  continent  and 
settled  In   Illinois. 

But  the  Sucker  State  wasn't  quite  what 
the  Souths  were  looking  for.  So  2  years 
later  they  started  west  again,  this  time  set- 
tling down  to  raising  cotton  and  general 
farming  near  Balrd,  in  Callahan  County. 
There  young  Charlie  learned  all  about  cot-^ 
ton,  wool,  high  freight  rates,  bltterweed, 
screw  worms,  cattle,  grasshoppers — and 
politics. 

Charlie  started  on  his  own  as  a  school 
teacher.  After  attending  country  schools 
and  Simmons  University  at  Abilene,  he 
taught  school  and  studied  law  on  the  side 
in  Coleman  County,  just  south  of  Callahan. 
After  teaching  4  years.  In  1920.  he  was  elected, 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  4  years.  You  probably 
guessed  the  next  step — he  was  elected  county 
juf^ge. 

Taking  advantage  of  his  favorable  situation. 
Charlie  studied  law  in  a  private  ofDce  and 
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cbtx:  1  i  !ic?nM  to  hang  out  a  si.  r.elt  on 
his   w*.i      He   had   be«n   distnr-  :  ney    4 

years   when   the   new   Twenty-:.  .-.gres- 

•lonal  District  waa  created  and  he  cie:.ded  to 
throw  his  hat  In  the  ring  fnr  th*-  )nb  as 
Congressman      Although  only  4H  been 

In  public  offlre  of  one  kind  c:  ;  r  -or  20 
conaecutlve  years 

Public  service  has  not  dulled  his  l^cen  In- 
terest In  the  agricultural  problems  of  the 
people  from  which  he  sprane  He  haj  a  stock 
farm  nnd  takes  ccnalderable  pride  In  |iis  herd 
of  Hereforda 

T.xlay  he  la  one  of  the  most  p 
Members  of  Congress  Lincolnesqut 
■tmplicity.  studious  in  habit,  gentle 
ner.  whimsical  In  his  humor,  careful 
ysls  of  public  questlon/«  fair  in 
faithful  to  nls  duties  above  repma 
private  life — Charlii  SotTH  i«  bfpi 
be  noticed  ir.  WAshineTn  as  rv  cm 
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Wake  Up'   Washington;   Yes.  It'? 
Message  From  Coesse,  Ind 
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HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILL 
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■ponscred  and  paid  fo  ■  by  30 

'■'^\  County—;,.-         :hem 

.  ;  ir'  of  them  R.  ;  ■ ,  i    -ansl 


Out    here    :ii   Indiana    we   see      ■   '.    i-  ir   cf 
thing?  that  make  us  exclaim    In  ' !  •   :  |.:.epnt 
words    cf    the    New    York    World-T 
••Wake  ur    W,i«hlngton!  ifs  late - 

Over  ■      1    and    boys    from    \  fTiltley 

County  !.,...  .tit  their  homes  and  ;  obs  to 
enter  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Corps;  so  ne  are 
even  now  serving  In  distant  lands  or  far-off 
seas 

'A  '  ■  •.  willincly:  we'll  ?:!••'  r  i  - 
»'•  ^  ■  -we  giving  to  XI  e  F^--!  (  : 
trie  United  Service  Organizations,  and  t>uylug 
war  bonds  and  stamp*  We're  not  kicking 
on  saving  sugar  and  tires  and  gaaoIi:ie  and 
steel  and  lumber — if  our  cash  and  -  .  ;  and 
sacrifice   will    help   win    the    war     i  :j    It 

without  wanton   waste 

W*-     want     our     boys     treate<!     f  i  ■       but, 
^         I      dont  think  our  Nation   is  fair 

Not  while  pressure  blocs  clamor  for  higher 
benefits,  bounties,  and  pensions 

Not  while  fifth  columnists  are  pampered. 

N  •-  while  our  national  will  is  • .  •  .I  ;  ara- 
IvR-d  by  personal  ambition  for  f .•  :  -  j  '  au- 
thority and  pers..^nal  greed  for  :•  r  1  t 
our  armed  forces  lacking  suppl.t;  ...  .;  effi- 
aent  fighting  weapons 

Not  while  the  Ufe-and-death  need  ftr  un- 
interrupted production  is  used  a,-  a  vespon 
to  put  ever  the  clc>ed  shcp 

Not  while  Governmert  hureau-^i — •:-  iod  to 
meet  a  depression  i»r  e  e-  ry  that  li  end- 
*<i — continue  to  grab  :.;  Uienxjelves  uoney 
Deeded  for  armaments. 


Not  while  a  man  cant  be  employed  on  an 
Army  project  or  in  a  war  plant  until  he  pays 
120  to  $bO  or  more  to  a  labor  racketeer. 

Not  while  farmer  politicians  are  more  In- 
terested in  higher  prices  than  raising  more 
essentials. 

Not  while  strikes  hamper  war  production, 
despite  a  solemn  promise  that  they  stop 

Not  while  we  have  the  "gimmes  " — gimme 
shorter  hours,  gimme  higher  wages,  gimme 
bigger  profits.  g;rame  more  overtime,  gimme 
less  work,  gimme  more  pensions,  gimme 
greater  crop  benefits,  gimme  more  appropria- 
tions and  patronage,  gimme  plants  for  my 
congresfional  district,  gimme  ham  "n"  eggs, 
gimme  share-the-wealth,  gimme  $30  every 
Thursday.  ' 

We  must  stop  the  fighting  for  personal  pre- 
ferment in  our  war  agencies.  Every  delay 
caused  by  selflih  feuds  Is  a  shot  In  the 
back  aimed  at  our  boys  in  uniform.  We 
are  fighting  the  Axis — not  against  ourselves; 
then  let's  act  that  way. 

And  about  price  ceilings.  We  believe  price 
ceiltntis  in  wartime  are  Justified— but  we 
Insist  that  price  ceilings  to  the  public  must 
be  accompanied  by  ceilings  on  the  materials 
and  wattes  that  make  up  the  cost  of  what  is 
to  be  scld. 

1    We  want  three  billions  saved. 

Fi.'-st  lets  save  a  billion  dollars  from  the 
pork  barrel  ilvers  and  harbor  bill  and  put  it  to 
work  for  war 

Also  let's  save  $2,000,000,000  more  In  other 
T     ;.^    r  e.xpeudltures — as  demanded  by  Sen- 
B-iRDs     Congressional    economy    com- 
mit tef. 

2.  We  want  the  three  billions  spent  right. 

Listen'     Three  billions  would  pay — 

For  12.000  fully  equipped  4-engme  bombers, 
or 

For  36  000  heavy  tanks,  or 

y  )r  300  modem  Navy  destroyers,  or 

Ft  600  submarines — things  we  need  now. 

Washington  must  not  play  tlddlywinks. 

We  are  in  a  War.  Mr  Congressmen.  We 
',v,i;.t  your  help  that  Washington  puts  the  war 
and   •welfalr"  of  our  boys  first 

Chaklcs  W.  Johnson. 

(And  many  others). 

Coeise.  Ind. 


Celebration  '-"t  .National  Foreign  Tradf 
Week 


E^rrENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PRENTISS  M   BROWN 

:n  tk:-   -iNAi'E  OF  the  united  st.ates 

Thuriday,  May  28  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  26) ,  1942 

Mr.  P.;  -.v-,  ?.:  President.  I  ask 
unanimca.s  consent,  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Hon.  Cordeli  Hull,  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  National  Foreign 
Trade  Week,  May  17  to  23.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
rvn^  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Its   .?D.  as  follows: 

During  the  year  that  has  elapsed  ?lnee  the 
last  observance  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Week 
a  vast  change  has  occurred  In  our  country's 
position  rhlch  profoundly  affects  the  work  of 
those  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  as  It  does 
the  life  and  work  of  every  one  cf  our  citizens. 

Our  country  Is  at  war.  Together  with  more 
than  20  nations  united  with  us  In  this  great 
struggle,  we  rre  engaged  In  repelling  the  at- 
tacks oX  powerful  and  rutliless  enemies  and 


are  marshaling  cur  human  and  material  re- 
sources for  armed  blows  that  will  crush  once 
and  for  all  the  forces  of  conquest  and  domi- 
nation. 

The  greatly  expanded  product  on  cf  our 
war  Industries  Is  flowing  in  ever -increasing 
volume  to  our  own  heroic  flghter."^  and  to  all 
the  battle  front*  of  the  United  Nations.  With 
unity  and  singleness  of  purpos*'.  by  dou- 
bling and  redoubling  our  efforts,  we  are 
hastening  the  day  of  complete  \ictory  over 
the  enemies  of  human  freedom,  the  day  when 
we  can  begin  to  build  upon  firm  loundations 
a  world  of  peace  and  progress. 

In  this  all-embracing  endeavor,  foreign 
trade,  as  all  other  phases  of  our  economic 
activity,  must  serve  the  Imperative  require- 
ments of  the  great  task  that  is  before  us. 
The  International  movement  of  foods  is  In- 
dispensable to  the  winning  of  tje  war.  It 
will  be  equally  Indispensable  to  the  winning 
of  the  peace. 

When  the  war  Is  over  enduring  peace  and 
advancing  prosperity  will  be  impo.'^.sible  unless 
international  trade  and  international  eco- 
nomic relations  in  general  are  established  on 
the  basis  of  fair  treatment  and  mutual  benefit. 
Our  war  effort  Itself  wiU  be  immensely 
strengthened  if  we  make  sure  new  that  one 
of  the  principal  things  we  are  fighting  for  is 
the  establishment  of  a  new  and  b<  tter  system 
of  International  economic  relations. 

The  United  Nations  have  already  resolved 
that,  once  victory  Is  achieved,  the  economic 
relations  among  nations  will  be  based  on  the 
principles  and  objectives  which  have  been 
tirelessly  advocated  by  our  Government  on  all 
appropriate  occasions  in  recent  years.  These 
principles  and  objectives  have  be<n  affirmed 
and  Incorporated  in  the  declaration  of  August 
14.  1941.  known  as  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
They  have  been  accepted  as  a  common  pro- 
gram by  all  of  our  Allies  In  the  United 
Nations  declaration  of  January  V  1942 

Of  particular  interest  to  foreign  traders  is 
the  fourth  point  of  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
which  promises  "to  further  the  enjoyment  by 
all  states,  great  or  small,  victor  or  vanquished, 
of  access  on  equal  terms  to  the  tr  ide  and  to 
the  raw  materials  of  the  world  which  are 
needed  for  their  economic  prosperity  "  This 
must  of  necessity  Involve  the  rehabilitation 
on  a  sound  basis  not  only  of  trade  relations 
but  also  of  monetary,  financial,  and  all  other 
international  economic  relationships. 

A  first  step  has  been  taken  to  implement 
the  United  Nations  program.  In  th-?  economic 
field.  In  an  agreement  with  the  British 
Government,  signed  on  February  23,  1942,  it 
Is  stipulated,  among  other  things,  that  In 
the  final  determination  of  the  benefits  to 
be  provided  to  the  United  States  by  the 
United  Kingdom  in  return  for  aid  furnished 
under  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  "the  terms  and 
conditions  thereof  shall  be  such  as  not  to 
burden  commerce  between  the  two  countries, 
but  to  promote  mutually  advantajjeous  eco- 
nomic relations  between  them  and  the  bet- 
terment of  world-wide  economic  relations." 
Provision  is  also  made  for  agreed  action  by 
the  two  Governments,  open  to  the  partlci- 
patlojw^wf  other  like-minded  countries,  "di- 
rected to  the  expansion,  by  approorlate  in- 
ternational and  domestic  measures,  of  pro- 
duction, employment,  and  the  exchange  and 
consumption  of  goods,  which  are  the  ma- 
terial foundations  of  the  liberty  ard  welfare 
of  all  peoples:  to  the  elimlnatlcn  of  all 
forms  of  discriminatory  treatment  in  Inter- 
national commerce  and  to  the  reduction  of 
tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers:  ami.  in  gen- 
eral, to  the  attainment  of  all  the  economic 
objectives  set  forth  In  the  Atlantic  Charter." 

The  far-reaching  economic  objectives  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  cannot  be  attained  by  wish- 
ful thinking.  We  In  this  country  n.ust  real- 
ize that  their  achievement  will  be  impossible 
if  we  follow  policies  of  narrow  economic  na- 
tionalism, such  as  our  extreme  and  clsastrous 
tariff  policy  after  the  last  war.  ''Ke  must 
realize  that  our  own  prosperity  depends  fully 
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as  much  on  prosp?rous  conditions  In  other 
countries  as  their  prosperity  depends  on  ours. 
We  must  show  now.  by  our  positive  acts  of 
collaboration  with  other  nations  of  like 
mind,  that  we  are  prepared  to  shoulder  our 
full  share  of  responsibility  for  building  a 
better  world 

With  the  prospect  of  a  better  world  before 
them.  I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  our 
Nation^  and  the  peoples  of  all  the  other 
United  Nations,  will  relertlcssly  pursue  with 
unflagging  zeal  our  common  paramount  ob- 
jective— an  early  and  decisive  victory  over  our 
enemies. 


Mcdsciiif    111    tlu'    Arnu  d    Torcij    oi    Our 
Country 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ESTES  K[:F.ArVER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28,  1942 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
every  crisis  that  has  confronted  the 
United  States  of  America  the  medical 
profession  has  voluntarily  and  enthusias- 
tically met  the  responsibility  placed  upon 
it.  And  now  in  this  global  conflict  the 
medical  profession  faces  the  greatest 
challenge  in  its  history.  The  physicians 
of  America  are  entitled  to  much  praise. 
Their  work  with  our  armed  forces  may 
not  stand  out  as  spectacularly  as  that  cf 
some  other  units,  but  it  is  equally  heroic 
and  important. 

An  able  and  interesting  presentation 
of  the  achievements  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  our  armed  forces  was  made 
by  Hiram  A.  Laws.  Jr..  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  in  his  presidential  address  de- 
livered before  the  Tennessee  State  Med- 
ical Association  at  its  meeting  in  Mem- 
phis on  April  15,  1942.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude this  address  by  one  of  Tennessee's 
foremost  physicians,  as  contained  in  the 
Tennessee  Medical  Journal  for  May  1942. 

From  the  moment  that  Dr.  Joseph  Warren 
sent  Paul  Revere  on  his  famous  ride  medical 
men  had  a  prominent  nAc  in  the  American 
Revolution.  During  the  English-French 
wars  the  members  of  tho  colonial  profession 
had  merely  been  students  and  assistants  to 
the  medical  corps  of  the  English  armies. 
Now  that  they  were  compelled  to  act  inde- 
pendently and  In  direct  opposition  to  former 
guides  and  masters,  new  .self-reliance  and  zeal 
resulted.  Their  faithful  service  is  attested 
by  the  statement  that  "more  surgeons  died 
In  the  American  Revolution  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers  than  officers  in  the  line." 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  was 
established  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  on 
July  17.  1775.  at  the  direction  cf  General 
Washington.  Provision  was  made  for  a 
director  general  and  chief  surgeon.  4  sur- 
geons. 1  apothecarj-.  20  mates,  1  clerk.  2  store- 
keepers. 1  nurse  to  every  10  sick,  and  occa- 
sional laborers.  In  1775  and  again  In  1776 
the  Congress  authorized  1  surgeon  and  4 
mates  for  the  general  hospital  service  for 
each  5.C00  men  In  the  Army. 

In  "the  days  or  "TG"  strong  remedies  v.ere 
In  vcgue.  Even  In  surgery,  which  was  con- 
fined largely  to  amputations  and  trephining. 
a  capital  medicine  In  heroic  doses  was  relied 
on  "to  start  the  disease  from  its  foundations 
at  once."  Often  a  surgeon  deftly  used  "a 
razor  for   an   incision   knife."     In    all   cases 


suppuration  was  expected  Smallpox,  diar- 
rhea, dysentery,  pneumonia,  malaria,  and 
"jail"  fever  or  typhus,  most  of  which  was 
probably  typhoid,  were  the  diseases  cau-^lng 
the  gieatest  morbidity  Smallpox,  the  cause 
of  the  precipitate  retreat  frcm  Quebec,  was 
described  as  "10  times  mere  t(  rrlble  than  tlie 
British.  Canadians,  and  Indians  tosether." 
This  scourge  was  soon  controlled  In  large 
measure  by  Inoculation. 

In  general,  treatment  was  directed  to  symp- 
toms and  not  to  diseases;  indetd.  the  cause 
or  nature  of  no  single  disesse  was  known. 
The  one  instrument  of  pre.^lsion  was  the 
watch  to  time  the  pul.se.  and  It  was  by  no 
means  always  used  The  hospitals  were  hot- 
beds of  infection,  and  the  mortality  rate 
among  the  patients  was  exceedingly  h'gh. 
Supplies  were  meager  at  best,  and  often  lack- 
ing altogether  In  a  sense,  every  winter  of 
the  struggle  for  American  independence  was 
a  Valley  Forge  to  the  men  o{  medk. -j. 

With  demobilization  of  the  Army  follow- 
ing the  Battle  of  Yorktown,  a  mere  skeleton 
staff  was  retained  Reorgan'zatlon  did  not 
take  place  until  the  War  of  1812.  As  armed 
conflict  with  the  mother  country  once  mere 
became  imminent,  the  Congress  provided  for 
"one  surgeon  and  two  mate.s  for  each  regi- 
ment" and  for  the  appointment  of  "^uch 
number  of  hospital  surgeons  as  the  service 
may  require"  In  his  military  sketches  of 
this  period.  Doctor  Mann  deplored  the  im- 
possibility of  keeping  gocd  case  histories  and 
other  records  owing  to  "the  ill-defined  pow- 
ers of  surgeons  and  their  pre.sslng  duties  ' 

The  excessive  morbidity  and  mortality  In- 
cident   to    this    campaign    v^ere    caused    by 
typhus  and  intermittent  fever  and  dysentery 
that   assumed  a   typhoid    form    In   some  in- 
stances.    Bloodletting      was      the      accepted 
treatment    for    dysentery.     One   bleeding  of 
16   ounces,   followed    by   a    full   cathartic   cf 
calomel  and  jalap,  sufficed  as  a  rule  to  brlrg 
about   "mitigation   of   all  the  urgent  symp- 
toms."   Acute  rheumatism  required  the  use 
of  the  lancet;   the  chronic  form  seldom  de- 
manded bleeding.     "Inflammation  within  the 
breast."  .'^potted  fever  accompanied  by  "men- 
tal derangement."  jaundice.  Kyphllis.  paraly- 
sis,  dropsy,   and    "depression    of    mind"   also 
harassed  the  troops  as  they  camped  without 
shelter,  making  "the  woods  ring  with  cough- 
ing and  groaning."     For  met  of  these  con- 
ditions therapy  consisted  of  bleeding,  heat,  a 
cathartic,    and    rest.     Causes   ascribed    were 
"large  potations   of  spirits,  fllth.  and   dirt." 
Dr  William  Beaumont,  at  a  later  time  famous 
for  his  research  in  experimental  physiolcgy, 
wrote  of  "surgeons  wading  in  blocd,  cutting 
off   legs   and    aims    and    trepanning   heads," 
adding  that  he  himfielf  had   "cut  and  slashed 
for  48  hours  without  feed  or  drink." 

The  need  for  a  permanent  head  of  the 
R!edlcal  Department  became  apparent  during 
the  War  of  1812.  but  it  was  not  until  1818 
that  the  Congress  provided  for  a  definite 
medical  organization,  including  a  Surgeon 
General.  8  surgeons  with  the  compensation 
of  regimental  surgeons,  and  45  r.sslstant  sur- 
geons Since  that  time  the  operation  of 
this  Department  has  been  continuous.  Its 
budget  in  1822  was  all  of  $34  968. 

The  War  with  Mexico  v^'as  fought  on  for- 
eign soil  with  the  Army  a  long  way  from 
its  base  of  supplies  and  lacking  adequate 
transportation.  Among  the  50.000  untrained 
and  undisciplined  volunteers  the  ratio  be- 
tween deaths  from  disease  and  those  from 
I  wounds  was  approximately  5  to  1.  The 
chief  diseases  to  be  combated  were  diarrhea 
and  dysentery,  yellow  fever.  ;ind  malaria.  A 
major  problem  arose  from  uncontrolled 
water  supplies,  and  other  difficulties  were 
lack  of  sanitation  and  hospital  tents  and 
equipment.  Ambulances  were  not  to  make 
their  appearance  In  the  Army  until  a  dozen 
years  later;  but  for  the  fl:"st  time  horse- 
drawn  wheeled  vehicles  were  used  for  the 
transportation  of  the  sick  and  the  wounded. 
It  is  recorded   that  "hospitals  were  ha.stily 


improvised  in  any  convenient  building.  Kn<l 
the  misery  of  the  sick  was  increased  by  th.s 
squilor  of  Latin  surrcundltvps." 

Prior  to  the  march  to  Mexico  City  a  sur- 
geon was  assigned  to  the  headquarters  staff 
of  each  marching  division.  In  his  Medical 
Notes  on  Campaigns  in  Mexico.  Porter  ob- 
served: "I  have  often  regretted  that  etheri- 
zation was  so  much  reported  to  in  ctipital 
cperations  at  Vera  Cruz  during  a  portion  of 
1847;  nor  can  I  avoid  congratulating  buth 
the  patients  and  myself  that.  l>e'ore  the 
summer  had  passed,  the  employment  wa»> 
wholly  abandoned.  Anesthetics  poison  ihci 
blood  and  depress  the  nervous  system,  and 
in  const  quence  hemorrhage  is  much  moro 
apt  to  occur  and  union  by  adhesion  Is  pre- 
vented" 

Unpreparedness  was  again  the  keynoto 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  War  between  th« 
States.  It  was  Jcnatlian  Lctterraan,  ex- 
perienced as  a  surgeon  in  the  M?xican  cam-  , 
palgn.  and  now  mtdlcal  director  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  who  planned  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  medical  department  in  this  war. 
He  was  the  first  officer  to  organize  an  effectlv* 
and  complete  ambulance  and  evacuation 
service  for  any  army  His  plan  ol  evacua- 
tion became  the  model  for  all  other  armies*, 
and  many  of  its  features  remain  intact  In 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  present  day.  It 
specified  an  ambulance  corps  for  each  army 
corps,  with  2-horse  vehicles  provided  with 
two  litters  each.  In  proportion  of  three  for 
each  regiment  of  five  hundred.  The  corps, 
under  the  sole  control  of  the  saedlcal  director, 
was  composed  of  a  captain  In  command,  ii 
lieutenant  for  each  division,  one  eergeant 
for  each  regiment,  two  privates  and  ona 
driver  to  each  ambulance,  and  one  driver  to 
each  medicine  wagon.  In  addition.  Letter- 
man  perfected  the  present  system  ol  supply- 
ing the  Army  with  medicines  and  medical 
material.  Inaugurated  the  system  of  field  hos- 
pitals. Improved  the  forms  for  medicomllitary 
reports,  and  did  much  to  combat  camp 
diseases. 

Diarrhea  and  dysentery  were  the  most  im- 
portant causes  of  mortality  from  disease, 
and  following  tuberculosis,  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  discharge  for  disability  in 
the  Union  fc-ccs.  They  produced  over 
1,500.000  casualties  among  the  white  troops 
In  the  northern  armies.  Too.  the  year  1865 
stands  out  In  the  Army  as  the  year  of  the 
war  in  which  the  worst  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever  occurred. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  War  between  the 
States  such  great  Improvement  had  taken 
place  that  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
was  now  the  best  the  world  had  seen  up  to 
this  time  The  wounded  were  being 
evacuated  from  field  to  base  hospitals  within 
a  reasonable  time,  usually  by  means  of  hand 
litters,  of  which  50,000  were  issued  during 
the  war;  from  the  dressing  stations  they 
were  removed  by  horse-drawn  ambulances; 
hospitals  were  functioning  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  efficiency;  epidemics  were 
under  better  control;  and  ether  and  chloro- 
form were  in  the  use.  as  was  also  absorbent 
cotton  for  the  first  time. 

A  total  of  1.057.423  cases  of  wounds  and 
disease  were  treated  In  field  and  general  hos- 
pitals and  a  large  number  also  In  the  pest 
and  regimental  hospitals.  The  results  mere 
than  warranted  the  expenditure  of  up  to  $3 
per  man  Tl:e  entire  amount  expended  by 
the  Medical  Department  was  $47,251,982.24. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  field  and  hospital 
service,  the  grade  of  brigade  surgeon  was 
created,  and  the  use  of  acting  assistant  sur- 
geons in  the  city  hospitals  released  younger 
men  for  active  duty  In  the  field  Also  pre- 
vision was  made  for  young  men  of  character 
who  had  had  2  years'  education  In  medicine 
to  serve  as  medical  cadets.  The  great  ad- 
vances of  this  period  were  due  to  organiza- 
tion and  administration  largely.  The  day  of 
aseptic  surgery  lay  yet  In  the  future;  at  best, 
28  percent  of  amputations  resulted  in  death. 
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low  fever,  typhoid  fever  caused  85  percent  of 
the  total   number  of  deaths      I-     •  \:  -  i-'er 
of  record  that  one  high-rank.:. 
refused  to  quarantine  a  certa; 
on  the  ground  that  the  water  'a 
to  him      He  attributed  the  br* 
pump    soon    afterward    to    scih' 
medical  officer 
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of  the  great   advances   of  medicine 
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not  been  for  the  discoveries  that  hal  robbed 
typhoid  fever,  lockjaw  dysentery,  yellrw 
fever,  hookwcrni  Infestation,  and  thf  specific 
diseases  of  mankind  of  much  of  their  terror. 
one  would  stand  appalled  at  the  n  ere  con 
templation  of  what  might  have  liappened 
during  the  World  War.  As  it  wa4 
deadliest  of  wars,  of  every 
Boldlers  2  were  killed  or  d 
or  dl-sease  Sixty-nine  percent  of  tke  deaths 
occurred  overseas.  The  causes  wer'  Battle, 
43  percent;  disease  50  percent:  and  accident, 
7  percent.  For  the  first  time  the  United 
States  engaged  in  a  war  In  which  th  •  number 
of  deaths  in  battle  approached  the*'  due  to 
diseaae  In  the  American  Expf  ditionary 
Force  proper  the  deaths  in  battle  exceeded 
those  from  disease,  not  because  tl  e  former 
were  high  in  number,  but  because  he  latter 
were  luw  The  mortality  rates  from  disease 
per  thousand  men  per  year  in  the  Mexican 
War,  the  War  between  the  States,  (he  Span 
tsh-Amerlcan  War.  and  the  World  )t'ar  were, 
respectively  110.  65.  26.  and  19;  thu  the  rate 
In  the  la.<t  war  was  only  one-sixth  tl  at  of  the 
Mexican  War  The  astonishingly  1  iw  death 
rate  from  disease  and  the  fact  that  8>  percent 
of  the  wounded  received  in  hospi  als  were 
eventually  returned  to  full  duty  constitute 
a  remarkable  achievement  of  medic  il  science 
that  made  a  p<>werful  contribution  to  victory. 
In  this  war.  for  the  first  time  m  Us  history 
the  Medical  Department  was  forehaiided  It 
was  courageous  enough  to  expend  over  $7. 
000.000  before  even  a  cent  was  appropriated 
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and  the  war  came  to  an  end  with 
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:■:!.•-   r  iry    force    -a    >    reduced    from    75    in 
N\..«aiLK.r  1917  to  'j  .:.  September  1918. 

Incongruoxis  as  It  seems,  out  of  this  ghast- 
!v  war  came  vital  contributions  to  human 
•APlfare.  It  proved  a  stimulus  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  medicine  that  fortunately 
should  make  the  profession  better  able  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  present  conflict. 
It  demonstrated  to  the  medical  world  the 
desirability  of  teamwork,  specialization,  and 
logical  division  of  labor.  Certainly  It  brought 
to  public  attention  the  physical  and  mental 
unfitness  of  far  too  large  a  number  of  the 
youth  of  the  country  for  military  service  and 
emphasized  the  value  of  cooperation  between 
the  medical  and  military  professions  in  re- 
lation to  future  mobilization,  a  necessity 
already  upon  us 

In  surgery  and  Its  related  specialties,  de- 
bridement, the  Carrel-Dakin  technique,  and 
the  improved  management  of  orthopedic 
cases,  traumatic  shock,  chronic  osteomyelitis, 
empyema,  thoracic  surgery,  feptlc  r-  hritls. 
and  blood-vessel  surgery  are  only  a  few  of 
the  outstanding  achievements.  Advances  In 
traumatic  surgery  and  the  standardization  of 
acceptable  forms  of  treatment  were  likewise 
important  contributions.  In  the  realm  of 
Internal  medicine.  Investigation  of  respira- 
tory Infections  was  stimulated.  Increased 
knowledge  of  cardiolcgj*  and  renal  dLsease  was 
acquired,  and  trench  mouth  was  conquered. 
An  antitoxic  serum  for  gas  gangrene  was 
discovered. 

The  treatment  of  neurosyphilis  with  ma- 
laria Inoculation  was  Instituted.  New  at- 
tainments in  neuropsychiatry  were  notable, 
and  the  need  for  better  care  of  permanent 
psychoses  was  emphasized.  The  science  of 
nutrition  and  the  study  of  food  deficiency 
diseases  were  advanced. 

Physical  therapy  and  occupational  therapy 
proved  their  worth  Roentgenology  made  its 
contribution  In  the  perfection  of  a  satis- 
factory method  of  localization  of  foreign 
bodies  Chemical  warfare  promoted  valuable 
research  and  accomplishments  that  have 
aided  industrial  medicine  Preventive  medi- 
cine gained  new  Importance  Tlie  cause  of 
trench  fever  was  established  by  a  committee 
of  the  Army  Medici  Corps,  and  the  ravages 
of  this  disease,  which,  with  lethargic  enceph- 
alitis, was  new  in  this  war,  were  thereafter 
controlled  The  efficacy  of  typhoid  vaccine 
and  tetanus  antitoxin  was  demonstrated  on 
a  large  scale,  and  standardized  methods  of 
controlling  and  treating  venereal  diseases 
were  developed  A  broad  extension  of  clini- 
cal activities  in  the  field  of  public  health 
also  resulted  Keeping  pace  with  the  de- 
structive mechanism  of  war.  these  and  nu- 
merous other  beneficent  achievements  were 
protective  and  constructive  forces  that  In 
the  stiuggle  for  supremacy  often  counter- 
balanced or  outweighed  the  accomplish- 
ments of  destructive  agents 

The  objective  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Navy  is  "to  keep  as  many  men  at  as 
many  guns  as  many  days  as  possible."  cer- 
tainly a  timely  mission  at  the  moment.  The 
Navy,  organized  by  the  Continental  Congress 
in  1775.  had  60  surgeons  In  1842,  when  re- 
organization put  Into  effect  the  present  bu- 
reau system  of  control  The  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  with  Its  several  divisions, 
is  the  authority  in  the  organization  of  the 
Medical  Department  and  performs  its  duties 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  In  -ddition  the  Department  Includes 
naval  hospitals,  dispensaries,  sick  bays  of 
ships,  medical  supply  depots,  technical 
schools,  and  the  personnel  necessary  to  man 
these  establishments 

Members  of  the  Medical,  Dental.  Hospital, 
a:  ;  Nurse  Corps  make  up  the  personnel. 
T;.  .authorized  number  of  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  Naval  Medical  Corps  was  es- 
tabli.-hed  bv  an  act  of  the  Congress  in  1916 
as  0  65  p< :  >  ;  :  :  t;,e  total  authorized  num- 
b-r  ^:   .:f.^e;--  n:..'.  er.'-.sted  men  of  the  Navy 


and  Marine  Corps.  By  this  act  the  present 
strength  of  the  Hospital  Corps  delegated 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  the  injured,  is  3  5 
percent  of  the  authorized  strcnf^th  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Afloat,  the  Medi- 
cal Department  performs  Its  du-ies  In  the 
sick  bays  of  ships,  which,  on  the  lirger  ships. 
are  equipped  as  hospital  wards  with  oper- 
ating and  Isolation  rooms  and  a  dispensary. 
Also,  It  serves  on  hospital  ships  designed  as 
floating  hospitals.  Ashore,  it  mans  the  naval 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  medical  supply  depots, 
and  schools  Both  the  fleet  miirine  force, 
the  Navy's  principal  expeditionary  force  com- 
posed of  a  highly  mobile  body  cf  marines, 
and  the  landing  force,  a  permanent  organi- 
zation of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  have  their  comple- 
ment of  medical  personnel. 

The  Naval  Reserve  has  four  principal  divi- 
sions, termed  the  fleet  reserve.  Ihe  organ- 
ized reserve,  the  volunteer  reserve,  and  the 
merchant-marine  reserve.  Many  of  the  of- 
ficers in  the  Medical.  Dental,  anl  Hospital 
Corps  of  the  Naval  Reserve  are  of  outstand- 
ing prominence  in  their  professions  in  civil 
life.  In  order  to  utilize  their  services  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  medical  specialists'  units 
and  laboratory  research  units  have  been  or- 
ganized, to  which  the  necessary  Naval  Re- 
serve officers  are  assigned.  These  units  pro- 
vide organized  groups  qualified  tor  assign- 
ment In  time  of  war  or  of  national  emer- 
gency to  hospital  ships,  station  sh  ps.  or  base 
hospitals  as  the  staffs  thereof  or  lo  augment 
the  staffs  of  the  Regular  Navy  Medical  Corps. 
Each  medical  specialist  unit  "is  composed  of 
eight  medical  officers  and  one  dental  officer 
of  the  volunteer  reserve  (special  service 
class)  who  have  specialized  in  surgery, 
ophthalmo-otolarjngology.  urology,  psychi- 
atry. Internal  medicine,  roentgenology,  clini- 
cal pathology,  orthopedic  surgery,  and  pros- 
thodontla" 

Likewise,  the  Army  Medical  Corps  Is  sup- 
plemented by  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps, 
the  first  reserve  In  any  branch  of  the  Army. 
Together  with  the  Naval  Reserve,  this  organ- 
ization and  the  modem  and  efficient  Medical 
Corps  developed  by  the  National  Guard  have 
ccn.served  and  advanced  the  lessi^ns  of  mili- 
tary medicine  since  the  World  War  Valuable 
aids  In  this  endeavor  are  the  Army  Medical 
School  and  the  Medical  Field  Service  School. 
Thus,  as  It  girds  Itself  anew  for  service  of 
almost  Inconceivable  potentialities,  military 
medicine  Is  no  longer  afflicted  with  the  handi- 
cap of  the  past;  contrary  to  the  accepted 
American  practice  of  more  than  a  century, 
this  specialty  need  not  again  be  re-created  as 
war  once  more  is  visited  upon  this  unmlll- 
tarlstlc  Nation. 

New  problems  continually  arise.  As  bat- 
tle casualties  of  the  World  War  differed  from 
those  of  the  previous  wars  In  the  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  wounds  caused  by  high  ex- 
plosives, so  today  the  civilian  casualties  may 
far  exceed  the  military.  As  standardization 
of  procedure  and  equipment,  together  with 
dissemination  of  knowledge  based  on  war  ex- 
perience, constituted  the  richest  contribu- 
tions of  the  last  great  conflict  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  medicine,  so  new  and  revolu- 
tionary discoveries  may  high  light  th  ;  present 
worlc;  conflagration  From  the  Philippines 
already  comes  word  through  news  correspond- 
ents of  a  new  treatment  to  avoid  gas  gangrene 
that  Is  being  used  with  success  in  the  first 
open-air  base  hospital  since  the  sixties,  the 
2.900-bed  unit  established  In  January  at 
Bataan.  Opportunity  is  now  afforcied  for 
proof  on  a  grand  scale  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
sulfonamides  and  the  worth  of  the  other 
contributions  to  medicine  and  surgery  that 
have  accrued  in  this  latest  interim  between 
wars. 

The  recent  article  by  Moorhead.  describing 
surgical  experience  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Is  heart- 
ening. This  author  observed  that  the  results 
were  better  than  he  had  seen  at  aiiy  time 
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during  19  months  In  Prance,  when  he  was 
serving  In  the  last  war  with  the  French.  Bel- 
gian, and  American  formations. 

He  reported  a  postoperative  mortality  of 
3  8  percent,  with  most  of  the  fatalities  in  the 
Intra-abdominal  group  and  among  those  de- 
pleted by  shock  and  hemorrhage;  there  were 
no  deaths  from  gas  gangrene,  and  purulent 
discharge  was  practically  absent  Here  again 
the  Importance  of  early  arrival  of  the 
seriously  wounded  at  a  military  hospital  was 
emphasized,  and  the  greatest  defect  was  In- 
ability to  give  this  group  better  preoperative 
shock  treatment. 

The  Inauguration  of  selective  service 
brought  a  new  resf>onslblllty  to  the  physi- 
cians of  every  community  and  another  op- 
portunity of  service  to  the  Nation  in  the 
delicate  task  of  examining,  finding,  evaluat- 
ing, and  recommending.  The  local  physician 
Is  often  of  particular  value  In  detecting 
malingerers  and  eliminating  the  mentally 
unfit.  His  gratuitous  service  has  gone  far 
beyond  any  compensated  service  the  Govern- 
ment could  afford.  A  census  cf  physicians 
for  military  preparedness  has  been  taken  and 
a  national  roster  prepared  The  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment  Service  Is  now  In  op- 
eration, endeavoring  to  assure  equitable 
utilization  of  the  personnel  of  the  profession 
In  the  present  emergency  Through  this 
agency  every  qualified  physician  has  an  op- 
portunity to  enroll  In  some  service  demanded 
by  the  national  need  Its  latest  call  Is  for 
6.100  physicians,  needed  this  year  to  provide 
adequate  medical  care  for  the  air  force  alone. 
2.500  to  be  commissioned  by  July  1  and  600 
monthly  thereafter  for  the  period  of  1942 

As  the  profession  faces  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge in  Its  history,  word  comes  of  the  grati- 
fying response  of  physicians  everywhere,  but 
to  be  commensurate  with  the  demand  their 
response  must  be  even  greater  now.  and  It 
must  continue  to  be  increasingly  great. 
Surely  It  Is  superfluous  In  the  light  of  their 
past  record  and  in  the  presence  of  this  world 
crisis  to  urge  them  to  do  their  best,  for  how 
could  they  do  otherwise?  Medicine  in  the 
armed  forces  of  our  country  will  carry  on, 
and  in  the  best  tradition. 


Is  Congress  Blocking  War  Plans.' 
EXTENSION  OF  IiLM.\KK.S 

OP 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28,  1942 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
addresses  delivered  over  statioi.  v.'OXR 
Sunday,  May  24.  1942,  by  J.  M  \  V- .  is, 
director  of  research,  World  Peaceways, 
Inc.;  Norman  Thomas.  Socialist  Party 
leader;  and  myself  on  the  subject  Is  Con- 
gress Blocking  Post-War  Plans? 

ADDRESS  BY  J     MAX    WEIS.  DIRECTQR  OF  RESEARCH, 
WORLD    PEACEWAYS,   INC. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  by  a  member 
of  the  British  Parliament  that  a  delegation 
of  10  Congressmen  visit  Great  Britain  now 
to  discuss  the  war  and  the  subsequent  peace. 
It  raises  this  question:  Just  what  is  Con- 
gress doing  now  about  the  days  of  peace  that 
will  come,  sooner  or  later?  We  Americans 
have  heard  some  stirring  addresses  from 
President  Roosevelt  and  Vice  President  Wal- 
lace about  the  kind  of  world  we  Intend  to 
get  and  to  have  after  this  war.    We  Ameri- 


cans know  that  those  inspiring  programs  will 
get  us  nowhere  unless  Congress  decides  that 
certain  things  shall  be  done  Plans  cost 
money:  plans  Involve.  In  some  Instances,  in- 
ternational agreements  and  understandings. 
The  money  item  must  be  approved  and 
voted  by  Congress — by  both  Houses  of  Cor.- 
gress.  An  international  agreement  must  pass 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Senate  and  obtain  the 
Senates  approval  before  It  can  be  regarded 
as  a  sacred  commitment  of  this  Nation 

It  obviously  becomes  our  duty  to  ask.  after 
hearing  those  lofty  objectives  expounded  by 
the  President  and  Vice  President:  What  Is 
Congress  doing  about  those  post-war  plans? 
Is  it  helping  them  along,  or  is  it  obstructing 
them? 

When  both  branches  of  Congress  recently 
slashed  the  budget  for  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  the  public  took  the  view  that 
Congress  was  blocking  post-war  planning. 
This  Is  why  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  amazed  many 
observers:  When  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress, in  January,  the  latest  report  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board,  he  made 
this  statement  in  defining  what  the  Board 
meant  to  him  He  called  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  "the  planning  arm  of 
my  Eicecutlve  Office."  The  President's  letter 
to  Congress,  furthermore,  explained  that  the 
report  of  the  Planning  Board  outlined  "some 
of  our  major  objectives  In  planning  to  win 
the  peace." 

The  Importance  that  the  President  placed 
upon  the  Board  and  Its  work  was  rather 
rudely  disregarded  by  Congres.s.  First,  the 
House  of  Representatives  got  to  work  on  the 
President's  recommendation  of  a  budget  of 
CI. 409 .550  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  this 
July  1  The  House  slashed  it  to  $1,108,845. 
even  though  the  Planning  Boards  budget  for 
the  current  year  Is  $1,475,000.  The  House  cut 
out  about  $300,000.  Then  the  Senate  got  to 
work  on  the  President's  request  for  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board.  It  whit- 
tled the  amount  down  to  $440,C00.  That 
would  give  the  Board  about  $1,000,000  less 
than  the  current  budget,  or  only  about  30 
percent  of  what  It  Is  now  spending.  It  can 
hardly  carry  on  efficiently  the  task  that  the 
President  has  assigned  to  It — that  of  "corre- 
lating plans  and  programs  under  considera- 
tion m  many  Federal.  State,  and  private  or- 
ganizations, for  post-war  full  employment, 
security,  and  building  America."  Those  are 
the  very  words  the  President  used  to  state 
what  he  regarded  as  the  Job  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  to  help  further 
his  objective  of  winning  the  peace. 

Of  course,  the  action  on  that  budget  has 
not  yet  reached  the  final  stage.  The  House 
and  the  Senate  must  agree  before  the  final 
recommendations  are  Inserted  in  the  appro- 
priation bill,  which  win  be  adopted  early  In 
June.  If  cillzens  should  let  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  know  that  they  would 
like  to  see  Congress  grant  the  President's  en- 
tire recommendation  of  $1,409,550,  both 
branches  of  Congress  might  refrain  from 
making  those  drastic  cuts  In  the  Board's 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

When  the  matter  was  being  debated  in  the 
Senate  on  April  30,  Senator  Tydings.  of  Mary- 
land, made  this  statement:  "It  seems  to  me," 
said  the  Senator,  "that  the  subject  of  post- 
war planning  •  •  •  is  a  very  large  and 
appropriate  subject  for  consideration  by  the 
whole  Nation,  but  It  Is  striking  that  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government  Is  doing 
little  of  the  post-war  planning.  It  Is  being 
done  by  the  executive  branch." 

That  "remark  by  Senator  Tydings  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  the  President  Just  will 
not  let  Congress  have  anything  to  say  about 
post-war  planning.  Of  course.  Senator  Tyd- 
ings knows  better  than  that.  On  January  9, 
1941— not  January  1942— but  in  January 
1941.  over  a  year  ago — Senator  Robert  F. 
Wagner,  of  New  York,  introduced   a  resolu- 


tion on  post-war  planning  In  that  very  body 
of  which  Senator  Typings  Is  a  Member  That 
resolution  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  12  members — 3  from  the  Sen- 
ate, 3  from  the  House,  and  6  to  be  named  by 
the  President.  The  assumptions  were  that 
the  President  would  name  his  6  members  en- 
tirely from  executive  departments  or  choose 
some  of  those  6  from  the  general  public. 
The  essential  point  here  Is  that  the  Senate 
was  given  Its  opportunity  In  January  1941  to 
enter  Into  that  post-war  planning  But  k> 
far.  the  Senate  has  chosen  not  to  adopt  the 
Wagner  resolution. 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  the  Wagner 
resolution.  Many  Important  people  and  or- 
ganizations appeared  at  that  hearing  last 
spring  and  expressed  their  endorsement.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Latxsf 
reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate  But  to  this 
day  the  bill  lies  wrapped  In  camphor  balls. 
Senator  Tydings  has  done  nothing  to  resur- 
rect It. 

A  similar  fate,  but  even  more  crushing, 
befell  the  similar  resolution  Introduced  In 
the  House  by  Representative  Beitxr.  of  Buf- 
falo It  was  reported  out  and  a  vote  was 
taken  by  the  House.  It  was  defeated  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  by  a  vote  of  104  to  74  The  argu- 
ment that  accomplished  Its  defeat  was  that 
it  represented  purely  and  simply  an  attempt 
to  make  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
a  permanent  agency.  Of  course,  that  was  not 
the  objective  of  the  Wagner  resolution  or  of 
the  Belter  resolution.  Congressman  BxrrEH 
tried  to  explain  but  his  colleagues  In  the  House 
Just  would  not  listen.  Someone  observed  that 
at  that  time  the  House  was  In  a  rage  over 
Marls  Chaney.  the  dancer.  The  House  seemed 
to  be  planning  a  war  of  its  own  on  some  Job 
holders  In  Washington,  and  so  refused  to  take 
time  out  for  the  more  Important  issue  of 
post-war  planning.  And  the  Senate  even 
defeated  a  resolution  presented  by  Senator 
Pepper,  of  Florida,  proposing  a  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  on  post-war  plans. 

This  must  be  said  in  fairness  to  Con- 
gress. It  has  appropriated  funds  for  quite 
a  number  of  Federal  agencies  that  are  car- 
rying on  researches  on  the  subject  of  post- 
war plans.  But  that  Is  quite  a  different  mat- 
ter from  taking  the  Initiative  to  mobilize  the 
American  people's  thinking  on  post-war  prob- 
lems. Last  June.  Mr  Meyer  Jacobateln,  of 
Rochester.  N.  Y.,  a  former  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  was  then  on 
the  staff  of  Brookings  Institution  in  Wash- 
ington, which  publishes  the  results  of  Its 
researches  on  economic  questions,  explained 
why  It  was  vital  and  necessary  that  Congress 
take  a  direct  hand  In  this  question  of  post- 
war planning.  He  was  appearing  at  the  pub- 
lic hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Labor,  In  reference  to 
a  bill  Introduced  by  Representat.ve  Voorhis, 
of  California,  which  proposed  ths  very  same 
idea  that  Senator  Wacnek  had  presented  in 
his  resolution.  He  felt  that  Congress  could 
not  discharge  Its  responsibilities  by  mak- 
ing appropriations  to  a  few  agencies.  He 
declared  that  Congress  Itself  sliculd  work  on 
the  post-war  Issues.  He  urged  that  the  Joint 
congressional  post-war  commliue,  when  rp- 
proved  and  appointed,  should  attach  to  it- 
self a  research  staff.  That  kind  of  com- 
mittee could  call  Individuals  In  Federal, 
State,  and  private  agencies,  and  have  them 
testify  about  post-war  Issues.  As  he  .saw  It. 
that  Joint  congressional  committee  on  post- 
war planning,  If  appointed,  should  also 
keep  an  eye  on  all  national  policies  :n  the 
cour.se  of  the  war.  to  prevent  anything  hap- 
pening now  that  would  be  too  damaging  to 
our  post-war  situation.  By  keeping  cut  dis- 
turbing factors  during  the  war.  the  post-war 
task  would  be  just  that  much  easier  to 
handle. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  cannot  do  that  phase 
of   the  Job.    It  cannot  tubpena  cltlzenB   to 
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and    the    kind    of    econcm.c,    r 

eocial  changes  that  Congress  i. 

consider   in    planning   for    the   pc'i-junr  era. 

The  Planning  Board  most  certainly  C3uld  r.ot 

hold  public  hearings  about  wartime 

that  were  going  wrong  and 

flict  irreparable  injury  on  our 

omy  and  society 

Congress  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  tickle  the 
Job  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Rcpre  entative 
Dira  has  frightened  tome  of  his  C3lleagues 
into  thinking  that  anything  that  jset  the 
word  "planning"  i!>  un-American  and  radical 
And  when  a  subject  is  daubed  with  that 
brush  ci  radicalism  many  Congrts^men  de- 
cide it  Is  too  hot  to  handle 

Those     attitudes     in     Congress  ^   th 

HoU5es — especially  Senator  Ttdinc-  i.  .'SS 
charge  that  the  executive  branch  was  doing 
all  the  post-war  planning,  and  not  allowing 
Congress  to  do  any  cf  it— and  thaj  susces- 
tion  of  Representative  Dies  th  i*  : 
a  dangerctLs  technique  for  th.>  ; 
serve  to  convince  many  of  us  that 
Is  guilty  on  two  counts-   First,  it  is 


riling  is 

:,   cracy — 

Congress 

running 


away  from  its  responsibility  for  leading   the 


Nation    now.    to    do    some    earnest 


thinking 


planning 

for    the 

Ah.ch 

.-   v:..in- 

hardly 

a  serious 

win    the 


about   post-war  plans      Second.   Co^igress    is 

even  acting  to  block  that  post-war 

by   slashing    the   Presidents   reoues; 

National    Resources    Planninc    K 

h^  added  to  his  Execuilvc  Offo 

ning     arm     in     1939      Congress     cai> 

escape  the  charge  that  It  has  dealt 

blow    to    the    Presidents    plan    to 

peace 

ftT;T»«>»u»    BT    NCk\;     N     THOM.^S.    SOCT^: 
LEAOCK 

Dr  Wel.ss  facts  Justify  us  In  ansvifering  the 
question  which  forms  the  title  of  this  dis- 
cussion by  an  emphatic  "yes  "  A  rate 
Congress  has  been  drastically  c:.  .^  ihe 
appropriations  requested  for  post-Mrar  plan- 
ning agencies,  and  as  Raymond  CLpper  and 
other  correspondents  have  ptiinted  out.  It  Is 
making  no  contribution  to  poAt-\'ar  plan 
nlrg  in  Its  own  debates 

None  other  than  former  Presidenk  Herbert 
Hoover  made  the  other  day  an  i  dmirable 
statement  of  the  case  for  begiunini ;  to  plan 
now  for  the  pt>st-war  world  Said  he,  "We 
need   to  think  out  economic  recon:  tructlon; 


we  must  think  out  the  recovery  ol 


and  that  preparedne&s  can  come  cnly  from 
organized  objective  research  i  ;:  .^lic  de- 
bate It  must  come  from  :;..i..-  sources 
and  many  places  but  not  from  the  Gov- 
ernment alone.  It  Is  a  safe  area  fof  vigorous 
speech      •     •      • 

"The  last  time  we  d:d  not  prepare  tr  peace- 
making The.e  must  he  "j?t  :is  ri'.:ch  pre- 
paredness for  peaccm.ik  ^  for  war. 
and  in  many  ways  .:  ..-  a  :i.  4  d  fflcult 
Job      •      •     • 

•Nor  Is  this  alone  the  Job  of  tie  several 
Government  departments  now  eng;  ged  upon 
11  If  we  are  to  make  a  better  Job  of  the 
peace  this  time  than  last,  it  will  b?  because 
intelligent  public  discussion  dev-  -  -  more 
Ideas  and  better  Ideas  and  hfr.  |.-  pabllc 
understanding   of    the   probUm  prepared 

to  accept  the  solutions  mede 

I  sui^pect  that  Mr    Hoover  flr.d  I  t     •   c1  fTer 
rather  sharply  concerning  th 
war  economic  organization   th,;; 
quired      We  might  also  differ  con 


most  desirable  type  cf  peace 
therefore  is  it  important  tha- 

carried  on  by  O-  -.vrr.":  •  :.•  ff. 
vate  citizens  w'.n  :l-.e  nwx::r::.: 
lightcnment  a:  d  r  rcern  •  ■  a- 
wh!'^   can   use    ''.:(•   m.irvfl    •;* 

:     •*■    'pplie*:  t^  :*.?- "r',;'"' ;   :'.    '  ■  ' 


a:. 


freedom 


b*? 


poverty  and  the  achievement  of  modest  abun- 
dance for  all. 

In  this  task,  of  course.  It  Is  a  necessary 
function  of  government  to  take  a  lead.  The 
services  we  otight  to  expect  of  government  are 
twofold ;  First,  the  proper  discussion  of  gen- 
eral principles  underlying  post-war  world 
reconstruction  Second,  the  preparation  of 
more  or  less  detailed  plans  for  carrying  out 
those  principles 

Congress  on  Its  own  initiative  ought  to 
take  a  far  greater  and  more  vigorous  lead 
than  It  has  yet  taken  In  discussion  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  peace  and  post-war 
organization  But  the  administration,  too, 
has  not  only  a  right  but  a  solemn  duty  to 
explore  the  field  and  work  cut  its  ideas,  sub- 
ject always  to  public  discussion  and  criticism. 
To  do  this  the  Roosevelt  administration  has 
established  certain  agencies  more  or  less 
directly  concerned  In  these  problems,  besides 
the  many  agencies  which  indirectly  but 
powerfully  are  contributing  lor  wenl  or  woe 
to  their  sjlution.  ' 

The  function  of  any  and  all  committees 
planning  for  our  economic  future  or  for  our 
international  relations  in  the  post-war  wcrld 
is.  of  course,  a  function  of  the  development 
of  general  ideas  It  Is  also  a  function  of  the 
dlsa)very  of  facts,  their  presentation  to  Con- 
gress and  the  public,  and  the  preparation  of 
plans  to  carry  out  the  principles  that  are 
adopted. 

If  I  were  a  Member  of  Congress  I  would  on 
the  floor  advocate  what  I  now  advocate  as  a 
private  citizen,  namely,  ample  appropriations 
to  agencies  concerned  with  these  mighty 
tasks;  If  I  discovered  bureaucratic  ineffl- 
ciencles,  I  should  demand  a  change  In  the 
set-up  of  the  committees.  We  do  not  cure 
Inefficiencies  in  Government  agencies  by 
starving  them. 

I  should  be  en;lrely  content  that  these 
Crovemment  committees  should  prepare  plans 
of  their  own  I  should,  however,  want  some- 
thing more,  that  Is,  the  services  of  their  ex- 
perts in  preparing  or  presenting  Information 
relating  to  alternative  plans  I  should  want 
all  sides  in  a  Congressional  debate  on  the 
post-war  world  to  be  able  to  get  expert  advice 
in  presenting  pFans  as  intelligently  as  possi- 
ble Nothing  of  that  sort  can  be  accom- 
pli.«hed  by  reducing  the  modest  budgets  of  the 
agencies  In  question. 

A  modest  budget  In  these  lavish  times  may 
be  gcKid  But  when  I  speak  of  a  modest 
budget.  I  do  not  mean  a  penurious  budget. 
A  country  which  can  spend  billions  on  war 
cannot  afford  not  to  spend  a  couple  of  mil- 
lions on  the  sort  of  planning  which  may 
make  future  wars  and  future  depressions 
imp)csslble. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  I  am  not 
arguing  In  favor  of  blind  trust  in  any  plan- 
ning committee  or  committees  to  which  a 
blank  check  should  be  given.  In  fact,  I 
am  becoming  more  and  more  skeptical  of  a 
plan  which  seems  to  commend  itself  to  one 
group  of  the  administration's  ardent  sup- 
porters In  and  out  of  office.  Briefly,  that  plan 
appears  to  be  based  on  great  and  steady  Gov- 
ernment expenditure  when  the  war  is  over 
and  a  gradual,  rather  than  a  rapid,  demobi- 
lization of  our  armed  forces.  Part  of  what 
we  spend  and  much  of  the  service  of  our 
armed  forces  will  be  directed  toward  the  re- 
habilitation of  Europe  and  Asia.  There  will 
t>e  an  armistice,  but  no  final  peace  perhaps 
for  a  matter  of  some  10  years.  One  extreme 
form  of  this  idea  has  been  advanced  by  Lou'S 
Adamlc.  who  would  have  us  send  Americaiis 
of  recent  European  origin  back  to  the  coun- 
tries from  which  they  or  their  parents  or 
grandparents  came  to  supervise  reconstruc- 
tion Thus  Mr  WiUkle  might  become  a  sort 
f   rr   \ ;-  President  of  Germany. 

H  vvp.^T  A-  ;  mtentloned  such  plans  are. 
'hev  .i.->  :--••'■■.■  i  'r  ci  \r.gercus.  Any  indefl- 
:,  -,      -rr-i-.A-.  '.     :   re.gn    countries    by 

.\:r*:>-:  ■•s:;    .;::•;:'"-    n::t;;,'    b-   resented   by   the 


occupied  countries,  more  acutely  the  longer 
it  may  be  extended.  Occupation  would  per- 
force become  increasingly  imperialist  That 
is  the  nature  of  such  military  occupation, 
and  the  American  people  would  not  stand 
the  strain  of  it  unless  they  had  been  con- 
verted to  Imperialism,  cloaked  allegedly  with 
righteousness. 

I  do  indeed  favor  help  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  wcrld.  There  is  a  program  of  post- 
war spending  which  might  avert  rather  than 
cause  depression,  but  I  want  liberty  of  infor- 
mation and  of  discussion  on  these  programs 
before  we  are  committed  to  them,  and  1  want 
any  committees  officially  set  up  to  present 
Congress  and  the  people  with  detailed  Judg- 
ments and  estimates  of  costs  on  various 
alternative  plans. 

So  far  as  the  peace  Is  concerned.  I  favor  the 
preparation  now  of  the  right  sort  of  war 
alms  rather  than  any  indefinite  program  of 
putting  the  English-speaking  peoples  in  the 
role  of  God.  to  do  what  seems  best  to  their 
governments  after  the  war.  The  world,  in- 
cluding our  present  Allies,  will  not  accept  us 
In  that  role.  I  hope  the  American  people 
will  not  accept  it.  because  of  the  imperialism 
it  will  inevitably  entail. 

Now.  if  Congress  wants  to  discuss  matters 
like  this  and  wants  some  sort  of  guidance 
f^r  reconstruction  to  come  out  of  this  demo- 
cratic discussion,  then  I  shall  applaud  the 
congressional  Interest  with  heartfelt  enthusi- 
asm But  if  Congress  merely  wants  to  pinch 
pennies  and  to  get  on  with  the  war  without 
realizing  that  the  right  sort  of  planning  for 
peace  may  shorten  the  war  and  avert  another 
war  or  another  depression,  then  I  say  that 
Congress  is  recreant  to  its  own  duties  and  is 
giving  to  the  friends  of  democracy  cause  for 
anxiety  while  Its  enemies  rejoice. 

For  us  Americans  belligerent  participation 
In  war  began  with  the  unhappy  surprise  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  Let  us  have  no  further  Pearl 
Harbors  of  peace  when  it  comes  to  rebuilding 
a  better  world. 

ADDRESS  BT  HON.  EMANtTEL  CELLER.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Congress  is  no  more  against  post-war  plan- 
ning than  the  people  are  against  f>cst-war 
planning.  Frankly,  the  war  effort  is  so  gar- 
gantuan that  it  well  nigh  absort)s  completely 
all  the  thoughts  and  activities  of  the  people. 
It  is  with  them  when  they  arise  in  the  morn- 
ing and  when  they  lie  down  at  night.  Tliey 
have  never  been  fully  apprised  of  the  im- 
portance of  post-war  planning.  They,  in 
turn,  have  not  emphasized  that  Importance 
to  their  Representatives  In  Congress 

However  there  are  numerous  among  us  in 
Congress  who  recognize  the  utter  necessity  of 
setting  up  machinery  at  once  to  plan  the 
post-war  renaissance.  I  deem  myself  one  of 
them.  What  avail  It  if  we  win  the  war  and 
lose  the  peace?  We  cannot  win  the  peace 
without  a  complete  study  of  post-war  adjust- 
ments. 

Tlie  House  appropriated  recently  $1,108,000 
for  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
set  up  for  post-war  planning.  The  sum  is 
ample.  It  does  not  show  lack  of  interest.  It 
is  no  pinch-penny  effort.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
charge  that  Dies  frightens  Congress 

Congress,  in  addition,  has  arranged  for  a 
number  ol  investigations.  It  has  directed  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  carry  on  after- 
war  studies.  The  Army  Industrial  College  is 
publishing  a  special  report  dealing  with  in- 
dustrial problems  following  demobilization. 
With  funds  furnished  by  Congress,  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare  and  the  Business  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  post- 
war situation.  There  are  numerous  bills 
pending  for  the  setting  up  of  congressional 
Joint  commissions  to  cope  with  these  post- 
war adjustments,  both  national  and  inter- 
national. If  Congress  has  Its  way.  the  coun- 
try will  not  be  caught  asleep  at  the  switch 
as  was  the  case  after  the  last  World   V-^ir 
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It  realizes  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  Is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Its  interest  in  this 
momentous  question  grows  daily 

One  of  the  main  problems  that  must  arise 
is  how  to  convert  the  vast  army  of  workers 
from  wartime  to  peacetime  industries. 
The  industrial  slack  when  we  cease  produc- 
ing airplanes,  ships,  guns,  tanks,  and  arma- 
ments will  stagger  the  Imagination  Roughly 
25  percent  ol  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
or  over  40  percent  ol  its  working  popula- 
tion wil  have  to  find  new  Jobs  They  can- 
not make  more  field  guns  to  shoot  at  a  for- 
eign foe.  because  they  would  only  be  used 
to  decorate  village  parks  At  the  peak  of 
our  defensive  and  offensive  war  effort  we 
will  be  spending  more  than  $25.000  000.000 
a  year  The  most  we  ever  spent  on  public 
works  and  relief  projects  a  year  was  $3,600  - 
000  000  The  total  expenditures  on  public 
works  for  the  whole  7-year  period.  1933  40. 
was  about  $20,000,000,000  It  Is  utterly  in- 
conceivable, therefore,  to  try  to  bring  about 
industrial  readjustment  after  the  war  merely 
in  terms  of  reLef  and  public-works  proprams. 

Private  initiative  and  private  enterprise 
must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards.  We  have 
not  yet  discoverrd  and  never  will  discover  a 
better  system  than  the  American  system 
We  do  not  have  to  go  the  totalitarian  way;  we 
do  not  have  to  go  the  Communist  way;  we 
do  not  have  to  go  the  Socialist  way 

Therefore,  private  industry  must  be  en- 
couraged and  advised  how  best  to  create  post- 
war reemployment  The  demobilization  and 
the  transition  from  war  to  peacetime  em- 
ployment must  be  gradual,  step  by  step  We 
must  not  make  the  mistake  of  the  last  war 
when  the  demcbllization  came  suddenly  and 
the  Government  allowed  private  Industry  to 
shift  for  Itself  The  Government  must  lend 
a  helping  hand  and  must  watch  and  guide 
and  somewhat  control  the  processes  of  transi- 
tion. It  must  aid  in  setting  up  In  every 
defense  Industry  a  research  staff  working  on 
plans  for  producing  and  selling  peacetime 
goods. 

Private  Industry  must  be  encouraged  to 
set  up  moneyed  reserves  to  finance  the  con- 
version to  peacetime  pursuits  These  re- 
serves might  be  used  primarily  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  continued  employment  of  men  at 
the  huge  plants.  Many  profrre^slve,  large 
companies  like  the  General  Electric  Co  are 
already  doing  this.  The  Government  may 
have  to  aid  these  concerns  through  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and  Its 
agencies  by  lending  money  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  up  these  reserves.  In  England, 
where  the  excess-profits  tax  Is  up  to  Its  hilt, 
namely,  100  percent,  the  Government,  after 
the  war.  Intends  to  give  back  to  large  corpo- 
rate and  Industrial  taxpayers  a  portion  of 
these  excess-profit  taxes  to  be  used  to  set  up 
such  reserves.  Would  it  not  be  far  better 
to  have  these  industrial  reserves  to  protect 
and  insure  continuity  of  employment  than 
to  spend,  say,  twenty-five  billion  in  any  one 
year  for  Work  Projects  Administration  or 
Public  Works  Administration?  Of  course, 
there  will  have  to  be  some  public  projects, 
some  building  of  brldaes,  of  reads,  of  rail- 
roads, dams,  canals.  These  projects  should 
not  be  mere  make-work  projects  like  leaf 
raking,  clay  mcdaling.  nonessential  garden- 
ing. Only  essential  and  constructive  work 
should  be  Initiated.  However,  to  do  all  this, 
we  must  prepare  the  blueprints  now. 

The  second  World  War  has  been  a  horrible 
shock  to  us  In  many  ways  One  of  the  shocks 
is  that  we  cannot  handle  our  own  affairs 
without  regard  to  the  reactions  of  other 
nations  Isolationism  is  unthinkable  We 
are  commencing  to  realize  that  the  economic 
problems  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  become  our 
problems.  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  recog- 
nized this  in  promulgating  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  Among  the  four  freedoms  enun- 
ciated by  President  Roosevelt  is  freedom  from 
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want  and  fear,  not  only  freedom  from  want 
and  fear  in  our  own  Nation,  but  freedom 
from  want  and  fear  in  all  nations  The 
Atlantic  Charter  is  a  dynamic  approach  to  a 
world  problem  that  must  be  solved  for  our 
own  ^ake.  if  for  nothing  else.  There  remains 
a  Herculean  task  to  plan  the  modus  operandi 
to  carry  it  Into  effect 

Undoubtedly,  the  forces  of  hatred,  short- 
sightedness and  of  special  interests  will  make 
themselves  felt  in  the  {x-ace  conferences 
It  will  be  our  duty  to  counteract  them  and 
not  to  compromise  with  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  guard  against  being  Utopian 
and  picturing  an  ideal  world  Remember. 
Plato  said,  "only  the  dead  have  seen  the  end 
of  wars."  General  MacAnhur  points  out  that 
In  the  last  3.400  years  only  2G8  -less  than 
1  in  13 — have  been  free  from  war  I  am 
realistic  enough  to  say  there  can  be  no  "war 
to  end  all  wars  "  Any  post-war  study  must 
keep  that  terrible  truth  in  mind 

The  war  guilt,  however,  must  be  placed 
where  it  belongs — upon  Hitler  Mussolini,  and 
Hirohito  They  must  be  punished  accord- 
ingly and  the  wc^rld,  if  possible,  must  be  pro- 
tected against  the  repetition  of  their  crimes. 

Germany.  Japan  and  Italy. must  be  com- 
pletely disarmed  Some  sort  of  international 
police  force  will  have  to  be  established  Ger- 
many disarmed  must  be  deemed  a  far  better 
guarantee  of  peace  than  Germany  dismem- 
bered The  lands,  however,  that  Hitler  an- 
nexed since  the  Nazis  came  to  power  must  be 
eviicuated. 

Though  the  war's  end  is  not  In  sight,  it 
is  none  too  soon  to  do  our  thinking  about 
peace  and  post-war  organization  while  we 
can  lest  a  sudden  peace  catch  us  unprepared 
and  unaware. 
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1 ION,  HARRY  B.  COFFEE 

OK     NFLP.A.'^K.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1942 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  by 
the  House,  I  am  inserting  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  Sunday,  May  24.  1942.  which  re- 
flects the  attitude  of  the  Midwest  with 
respect  to  the  efforts  of  certain  publica- 
tions and  organizations  to  smear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  havc  had  the  cour- 
age to  vote  their  convictions. 

The  article  follows: 

THE  TACTICS  OF  "SMEAR" 

The  personal  attack  on  Senator  Walsh,  of 
Massachusetts,  by  an  ttJtraradical  New  York 
paper,  .scurrilous,  scandalous,  malicious,  and 
false,  was  Indignantly  challenged  and  de- 
nounced on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the 
administration  leader.  Senator  Barklet. 

That  Serator  Barkley  acted  as  he  did, 
that  he  was  fully  and  publicly  supported  by 
the  Djpartment  of  Ju.stice,  gives  ground  for 
thinking  that  the  administration  will  not 
lend  itself  to  a  "smear"  campaign  in  this 
year's  elections. 

That  such  a  campaign  will  be  conducted, 
however,  there  is  early  evidence.  The  dis- 
reputable assault  on  the  character  and 
patriotism  of  the  Massachusetts  Democrat 
was  accompanied  by  the  attack  of  the  "pink" 
New  Republic  magazine  on- other  Members  of 
Congress,    of    both    parties     and    in    both 
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branches  There  are  some  poor  sticks  among 
them  But  a.s  a  group  they  are  attacked  be- 
cause, like  Walsh,  they  have  not  been  tilwayi 
"yes  "  men.  They  have  refused  to  serve  In 
Congress  as  rubber  stamps  They  have  had 
the  courage  to  exercise  the  right  of  inde- 
pendent Judgment — a  duty  as  well  as  a  right. 

Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  moat  of  them,  like 
Walsh,  were  deeply  concerned  In  protecting 
their  country  from  the  horrors  and  dangers 
of  a  universal  war  So.  lor  that  matter,  were 
President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull.  And 
so  also  were  their  constituents  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  Opinions  differed  as  to  the 
most  promising  way  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose Those  differences  were  wiped  tut  with 
the  treacherous  attack  on  Hawaii.  Whatever 
methods  had  been  tried  had  failed  All 
Americans  were  then  together  In  the  war,  to 
fight  It  with  all  their  strength  and  resources 
and  to  but  one  end — complete  and  decisive 
victory. 

That  is  the  situation  today  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  situation  while  the  war, 
however  long  and  hard  the  road,  is  lo'ight 
without  appeasement  or  compromise  to  the 
bitter  end 

But  a  "smear"  campaign  will  not  speed 
the  victory  or  contribute  to  it. 

It  will  be  resented  not  alone  for  Its  falsity 
and  its  unfairness  to  those  directly  attacked. 
For  It  will  be  resented  also  because  It  chal- 
lenges the  patriotism  of  that  vast  majority 
of  good  Americans  who  themselves  were  anti- 
war before  their  country  was  attacked. 

And  that  threatens  the  introduction  of  a 
seriously  divisive  influence  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  is  battling  for  Its  life.  Its 
honor,  and  Its  liberties 

It  is  a  contemptible  political  device  that, 
if  It  cannot  be  averted,  should  be  condemned 
and  hissed  off  the  stage  by  patriotic  Amer- 
icanism 

Americans  are  a  free  people  They  hold 
free  elections  In  this  year  of  dreadful  war 
the  election  should  be  preceded,  as  never 
before,  by  a  clean,  honest,  and  thought- 
compelling  campaign.  In  the  choice  of  every 
Representative,  of  every  Senator,  the  decision 
should  be  controlled  neither  by  partisanship 
nor  by  outworn  differences  Rather  It  should 
hinge  on  the  character,  the  good  Judgment, 
the  courage,  the  mental  vigor,  the  principles 
and    all-around    competence    of    candidates. 

That  other  kind  of  campaign,  characterized 
by  the  slimy  attack  on  Senator  Walsh,  could 
be  disastrous 
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HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELI. 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an- 
nounced heretofore  by  the  Federal  ra- 
tioning authorities  that  the  rationing  of 
gasoline  would  be  put  into  effect  in  Ore- 
gon on  June  1.  However,  it  was  later 
announced  that  this  order  had  been  re- 
voked and  the  rationing  date  postponed. 
I  have  received  a  great  many  protests 
from  my  own  district  In  Oregon  In  which 
it  is  set  forth  that  there  is  no  shortage 
of  gasoline  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
and  that  rationing  is  unnecessary  In 
order  to  conserve  the  supply.    Oregon 
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supply  of  Ka.soUne  may  bo  obiauvd.  This 
will  not  In  any  way  Interfere  *ith  our 
war  efTorts.  but.  on  the  other  hand,  will 
tend  to  promote  the  war  pros  ram  and 
increase  the  output  of  our  waij-produc- 
Uon  plants 

Many  th(  u.sands  of  workers  hhve  come 
Into  the  Porrland  area  to  woik  In  the 
shipyards,  aluminum  plants,  n^d  other 
war  industrial  activities,  and  '  f 
must  sfTUre  living  quarters  ir.  i  .D'i:Ot:i 
districts  and  at  a  consldt  ::it);  distance 
from  the  plant  locations  wht  t  •  .t  y  wcik.^ 
No  transportation  facilities  M'  .ivailable 
in  most  instances  except  by  t  le  use  of 
automobiles.  Owinj?  to  the  eq  lable  cli- 
mate and  the  open  season  tl  rouRhout 
the  entire  year,  together  wifh  thf  jjreat 
productivity  of  the  soil,  many  of  these 
workers  hvo  in  suburban  areas  where 
they  may  have  gardens  and  hr!  5  by  that 
means  in  providing  for  the  support  of 
their  families.  Without  the  us<  of  ftuto 
mobiles  it  will  be  :;,  -'•  '  r  great 
numbt^rs  of  these  w  :f;  .  ;.  •  trans- 
portation to  and  from  their  vork.  It 
is  advanced  by  those  in  charge  of  this 
program  that  the  necessity  for  rationing 
of  gasoline  in  areas  such  as  th  us.  where 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  this  poduct.  is 
due  to  the  need  for  the  conseivation  of 
rubber  used  as  tires  in  autom)biles  for 
transportation.  However,  granting  this 
to  be  true,  it  would  seem  mor?  reason- 
able to  make  suitable  and  v-  .  •  :  regula- 
tions for  th?  u.se  and  C' r  ^  .  ttion  of 
tires  and  of  automobiles  than  o  restrict 
the  i^se  of  the  fuel  in  automob  les  where 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  that  prod  ict 

A  report  just  released  by  a  CDmmittee 
appointed  by  Mr.  Harold  Lkes,  Oil 
Coordinator,  to  inquire  into  the  ration- 
ing program  1::  Ifi  Midwestern  States 
has  recommenJa  d  rhat  instead  of 
rationing  gasoline  the  prohibitU  n  should 
be  directed  against  the  use  of  tires  on 
the  cars  using  gasoline,  inasmuch  as  the 
objective  is  to  save  rubber  and  lot  gaso- 
line. It  developed  in  the  d  scussions 
which  recently  took  place  in  the  Sonaie 
that  there  are  19  000  passent  er  auto- 
mobiles bt'ing  operated  by  members  of 
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the  nondefense  Departments  w 
continue      to      use     gasoline 
restriction,  and  it  wt<:  estimnt^-fi  in  these 
debates     that      10000     admijustration 
bureaucrats  reccivtc!    X   caid^ 
them  to  unrestricted  supply  ti" 


entitling 
gasoline. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  those  in  j-hargc  of 
this  program  will  reconsider  t  loir  pre- 
vious announcements  and  net  invoke 
•ny  rationing  order  for  gasollre  in  d.s- 
>  such  as  Oregon  and  Washington, 
gasoline  may  be  made  available 
Without  interference  with  wai  produc- 
tion or  the  conservation  of  rulber 

The  people  of  Oregon  are  10)  p<^rcent 
loyal  to  the  war  program  and  a;e  willing 
to  sacrifice  and  forego  man  .•  of  the 
necessities  of  life  to  help  win  this  war. 
Tliey  do  not  feel,  however,  they  should 
be  asked  to  make  unnecesfa^y  sacri- 
fices. 
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or    WASHINGTON 
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Thursday.  A/av  28.  1942 
LEAVY.     Mr.   Speaker,  recently. 


under  ihe  sponsorship  and  leadership  of 
a  certain  part  of  the  press,  and  over  the 
radio  kiy  commentators,  some  of  them 
persons  of  real  ability,  there  has  come  a 
storm  of  criticism  leveled  at  the  entire 
membe:ship  of  the  American  Congress, 
without  distinction  and  without  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  unfortunate  effect  of  such  Indis- 
criminate, thoughtless,  and  unjustified 
condemnation  of  Congress  in  this  period 
of  crisis  cannot  help  but  weaken  the  war 
efforts  of  the  Nation.  Persons  guilty  of 
this  type  of  criticism  are  unconsciously 
rendering  a  distinct  service  to  our  ene- 
mies, the  Axis  Powers. 

Secreary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes  has  never  been  noted  for  his  mod- 
esty in  criticizing.  In  fact,  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  felt  that  he  has 
been  unduly  critical  of  them  at  times. 
At  no  time  have  they  ever  questioned,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  his  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  purpose,  because  they  have 
always  recognized  in  him  a  man  of  great 
ability,  with  a  profound  understanding 
of  America  and  her  governmental  insti- 
tutions. 

On  Tuesday.  May  26.  1942.  at  B.oston. 
Mass..  before  the  Independent  Oil  Men's 
Association  of  New  England.  Secretary 
Ickes  delivered  a  Nation-wide  radio  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  Oil  Is  Ammunition. 
The  entire  address  is  an  able,  thoughtful 
discussion  of  the  subject  and  likewise 
very  timely.  I  shall  not.  however,  in- 
clude the  entire  address  in  this  extension 
of  remarks  because  I  desire  to  particu- 
larly call  attention  to  only  that  portion 
of  it  where  the  Secretary  made  mention 
of  the  current  wave  of  criticism  sweeping 
the  country  in  reference  to  the  American 
Congress.  It  is  most  timely,  and  it  pre- 
sents an  irrefutable  argument  that  is 
entitled  to  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  every  American  citizen.  The  Secre- 
tary said: 

The  fact  1«  that  I  consider  honest,  Infcrmcd 
criticism — by  the  newspapers,  by  the  radio, 
by  anyone  who  has  it  to  offer— to  be  an  abso- 
lute necossity  In  a  democracy.  But  some- 
times of  late  I  have  wondered;  isn't  self- 
restraint  occasionally  a  virtue  even  for  a 
critic? 

This  Nation  Is  at  war  Tliis  Is  the  war  ol 
wars  We  are  desperately  ergaged  in  a  ti- 
tanic purpose  to  save  our  democratic  institu- 
tions and  to  scourge  from  the  earth  a  malig- 
nant evil  We  can  do  this  only  by  united 
effrrt  We  cunnct  win  this  war  if  only 
50  000  000  or  75  OCO.OOO  pe<-ple  are  fighting  it— 
on  the  tattlefield.  in  the  factories,  in  the 
newspaper  oQccs.  and  in  the  hcn^es  We 
need  the  unified  will  and  the  united  Work  of 
every  per«on  in  this  Nation,  excepting  only 
the  perverse  and  .traitorous.  These  we  can 
-nd  will  deal  with.    As  an  experienced  con- 


troverslonallst.  I  tell  you  that  we  cannot  have 
such  national  unity  as  we  require  if  criticism 
runs  riot.  If  every  error  of  Judgment  and  each 
mistake  of  administration,  real  or  fancied,  is 
made  the  ccca.sion  for  a  holy  crusade  by  the 
UiBtitution  that  claims  as  its  exclusive  pre- 
rogative iinmunlty  from  all  crincism 

I  have  been  particularly  concerned  recently 
about  the  manner  and  method  of  attacks 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Tlie 
right  to  cull  Congress  names  is  a^  sacred  to 
Americans  as  the  privilege  of  telling  Jokes 
about  moihers-ln-law.  But  in  a  time  of  na- 
tional crisis  this  right  may  be  m)  exercised 
as  to  threaten  Congress  as  an  Institution. 
We  cannot  flghl  for  democracy  ^nd  at  the 
same  time  feci  contemptuous  ol  the  very 
foundation  stone  of  democracy,  a  national 
legislative  body  freely  elected  by  the  people 
themselves  It  is  one  thing  to  castigate  Con- 
gress foi-  its  acts  or  its  failure  to  act.  1  do 
not  suggest  that  all  of  us  have  a  duty  to 
love  as  a  person,  and  respect  for  Jils  states- 
manlike qualities,  every  Member  ol  Congress, 
all  of  the  time  1  wouldn't  be  nble  to  do 
that  myself  But  It  Is  quite  another  thing, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  to  scream  In 
lurid  headlines  or  In  stentorian  syllables  ever 
the  ether  wnves  of  the  corruptntis,  selfish- 
ness, and  Ineptitude  of  our  duly  elected  law- 
makers, the  representatives  of  our  people, 
so  as  to  bring  into  suspicion  or  contempt 
the  essential  body  which  they  constitute. 

I  regret  to  say  that  some  of  -he  liberal 
papers  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  cam- 
paign In  their  eagerness  to  expo;^  the  sins 
of  which  they  believe  individuals  tc  be  guilty, 
they  are  undermining  the  faith  of  the  Nation 
In  the  fundamental  Institution  cf  our  de- 
mocracy— the  Congress  of  the  Unl'.ed  States, 
Their  indignation  about  a  fester  on  the  baby's 
finger  is  so  great  that  there  is  ri?al  danger 
that  they  may  kill  the  infant. 

Particularly  in  these  times  of  tense  emo- 
tltons.  It  Is  well  for  our  newsp  ipers,  our 
radios,  for  each  and  all  of  us.  to  caarge  our- 
selves— If  I  may  paraphrase  the  deathless 
words  of  Chief  Justice  Stone — that,  in  a 
democracy,  "the  only  check  upon  our  own 
exercise  of  power  is  our  own  sen^^e  of  self- 
restraint."  The  power  cf  the  press,  the  radio, 
and  of  our  own  speech  is  enormous  It  seems 
to  me  that  all  of  us  might  do  we:l  to  exer- 
cise that  power  with  prudence  in  these  times 
of  crisis  so  that  it  will  not  destroy  the  very 
institutions  upon  which  its  free  exercise  de- 
pends. Believe  it  or  not,  that's  what  I  apn 
trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  that  part  of  the  press 
and  to  those  radio  commentators  who 
still  feel  that  it  is  their  patriotic  duty  to 
arouse  in  the  American  people  a  resent- 
ment so  violent  that  it  will  insure  the 
defeat  of  many  Members  of  the  current 
Congress  who  are  submitting  their  can- 
didacy in  the  fall  elections,  it  wculd  seem 
to  me  that  it  would  be  well  that  they  ask 
themselves  concerning  the  type  and  cali- 
ber of  persons  that  would  take  the  places 
of  the  presently  sitting  Members  that 
were  so  defeated.  I  am  sure  if  they 
would  be  fair,  th^y  must  admit  that  the 
new  group  wculd  be  without  a  back- 
ground of  legislative  experience,  and  they 
must  further  admit  that  as  a  group  they 
would  not  measure  up  to  that  imaginary 
standard  that  these  willing  critics  have 
set.  I  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  no  one  wants  to  prohibit 
criticism  of  Congress,  but  in  times  like 
these  criticism  should  be  restrained, 
thoughtful,  and  constructive.  It  should 
not  merely  be  criticism  for  the  sake  of 
giving  vent  to  our  shock  and  disappoint- 
ment because  the  war  to  date  has  not 
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been  as  successful  as  we  had  thought  It 
would  or  should  be. 

I  have  served  with  three  Congresses 
nnd  am  not  seeking  reelection  this  year. 
b  ;:  am  permanently  leaving  Congress. 
Since  I  am  not  seeking  reelection,  I  feel, 
therefore,  that  I  can  state  without  bt^ng 
Charged  with  selfish  motives,  that  from 
my  experience  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  never  yet  seen  a  more  pa- 
triotic, self-sacriflcing,  intelligent,  and 
earnest  group  of  persons  than  those  who 
constitute  the  membership  of  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress.  I  assert  that 
taken  as  a  whole,  if  it  were  possible,  un- 
der our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment, to  turn  every  one  of  the  531  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate  out  of 
cCBce,  and  .select  an  equal  number  as 
their  successors,  It  would  be  impossible 
to  have  a  group  that  was,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, equal  to  those  now  serving,  and 
possessed  of  the  es.sentlal  qualities  that 
would  insure  the  present  existence  and 
the  perpetuation  of  American  govern- 
mental institutions 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  in  conclusion  to 
state  that  the  timely,  intelligent,  and 
unsolicited  remarks  of  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes.  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  are  entitled  to  the  most 
thoughtful  and  serious  consideration  of 
every  liberty-loving  American  in  this 
War  for  Survival. 
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Mr.  CAXNCiN  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  think  Mriiibrs  of  the  House,  and  par- 
ticularly those  Members  from  the  East- 
ern States  who  want  gasoline  this  sum- 
mer and  fuel  oil  for  their  homes  next 
winter,  should  join  with  Florida,  Mary- 
land, and  other  Southern  States  in  urg- 
ing the  administration  to  give  its  ap- 
proval to  use  of  existing  inland  water- 
ways that  can  provide  tens  of  thousands 
of  barrels  of  oil  a  day  to  the  seaboard. 

I  understand  building  corporations  in 
the  Capital  already  are  notifying  their 
tenants  that  they  will  have  little  if  any 
heat  next  winter.  Hi-  rioblem  is  to  get 
action  now,  and  do\Mi  m  Florida  we  have 
the  waterways  to  do  the  job  now. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  pending 
bill  to  construct  another  barge  line  across 
Florida.  We  have  been  told  that  it 
would  take  3  years  to  build  such  a  new 
canal,  even'  if  materials  and  manpower 
were  available  for  the  job.  I  am  talk- 
ing of  the  Fort  M.v<->-St';<.: '  canal,  trav- 
ersing southern  Fioiida.  aiitady  in  op- 
eration and  being  used  at  the  present 
time. 

Export.*;  tell  us  that  it  is  perfectly  fea- 
.^ible  I  I  bring  crude  oil  up  the  Intra- 


coastal  to  eastern  refineries,  where  it  can 
be  made  into  gasoline.  They  also  say  it 
is  perfectly  feasible  to  bring  up  low- 
flash  fuel  oil  to  keep  power  going  in  our 
electric  and  Industrial  plants.  Even 
Maj.  J,  R,  Parten.  assigned  to  study  the 
canals  by  Oil  Coordinator  Harold  Ick.-s 
admits  these  facts  are  true,  but  Mr.  Ickes 
had  not  moved  to  use  these  existing 
waterways. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  oil 
coordinator  to  act  is  puzzling  to  all  of  us. 
Can  it  be  they  actually  want  a  shortage 
of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  in  the  Eastern 
States?  Can  it  be  that  the  major  oil 
companies,  who  have  been  running  the 
show  anyway,  are  opposed  to  using  in- 
land waterways?  Secretary  Ickes  ac- 
cused the  railroads  of  preventing  con- 
struction of  the  pipe  line  he  wanted. 
Can  it  be  they  also  oppose  water  routes 
safely  protected  from  submarine  tor- 
pedoes? 

I  say  I  am  puzzled  about  the  lack  of 
action.  The  man  assigned  by  Ickes  to 
study  use  of- the  protected  water  route 
has  had  many  conferences  and  has  made 
some  sympathetic  statements.  But  I 
learn  that  he  has  only  been  stalling.  I 
know  it  for  a  fact  that  this  man  has  said 
privately  that  he  will  not  approve  use  of 
the  Florida  canals  for  carrying  oil.  Is 
this  individual  chosen  by  Ickes  unpre.j- 
udiced  in  this  matter? 

In  the  Times-Herald  of  May  23.  Major 
Parten  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  oil 
going  to  the  eastern  seaboard  travels  this 

way: 

Barrels 

By   rail 684,000 

By  pipe  line 125  000 

By   barge 64,000 

Total 873.0<;0 

He  Stated  that  an  additional  200.000 
barrels  could  be  transported  by  the  pres- 
ent pipe  line  using  second-hand  material 
when  it  is  completed  within  6  months, 
making  a  total  of  1,073.000  barrels.  The 
minimum  essential  need  averaged  over 
the  year  is  estimated  at  1.367.000  barrels 
a  day  compared  with  the  1,600,000  a  day 
normal  demand  prior  to  the  shortage. 

Major  Parten  stated  that  the  pipe  line 
to  Salem  would  ju^t  make  up  the  differ- 
ence, or  in  rough  figures  would  handle 
300  000  barrels.  The  figures  that  he 
gave  to  the  Rivers  and  Harbor  Commit- 
tee indicate  that  this  line  would  handle 
250,000  barrels.  If  his  figures  are  cor- 
rect, the  building  of  this  pipe  line  is  un- 
ncces.sary  and  the  allowing  of  the  con- 
tinued shortage  of  oil  in  the  East  is 
unfair  to  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
States. 

One  hundit  d  ihousand  barrels  a  day 
could  be  moved  up  from  Tampa.  Fla.,  to 
Jacksonville.  Fla,,  by  the  way  of  Port 
Myers-Okeechobee  Canal.  This  could  be 
done  in  3  months'  time  if  put  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  wish  to  see  it  done. 

The  additional  200,000  barrels  a  day 
could  be  easily  gained  by  taking  cars  that 
are  now  making  1,500-mile  runs  and 
shuttling  those  cars  either  from  Tampa, 
Fla,,  to  Sanfor  i  F  .  —a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately 100  miies — thus  connecting 
the  Gulf  with  the  inland  waterway  at 
Sanford;  or 
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Fiuin  Pvnsacola,  Fla.,  Panama  City, 
Fla.,  and  Port  St.  Joe.  Fla.,  on  the  Gulf, 
to  Jacksonville,  Fla..  at  the  head  of  the 
intracoastal  canal,  is  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately 300  miles.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that  the  same  number  of  cars  that 
would  move  75,000  barrels  a  day  over 
1,500  miles  of  mountainous  country 
could  easily  move  300.000  barrels  over  a 
flat  country  of  300  miles'  distance. 

This  would  bring  about  a  gain  of  225,- 
000  barrels,  or  a  total  gain  of  325,000, 
which  is  the  shortage  Mr.  Parten  stated 
was  necessary  to  take  care  of,  Mr.  Par- 
ten  has  consistently  turned  down  the 
use  of  wooden  barges.  His  testimony 
before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Commit- 
tee shows  he  knows  nothing  about 
barges. 

One  of  the  big  objections  he  raises  is 
the  fire  hazard.  In  the  Florida  Ever- 
glades for  21  years  wooden  barges  have 
been  used  to  haul  oil.  and  I  have  yet  to 
see  the  first  wooden  barge  burn,  I  have 
asked  dozens  of  men  who  have  used 
the.^^e  barges  if  they  have  ever  seen  one 
burn,  and  none  of  them  have.  The  In- 
tracoastal W*aterway  goes  through  a  sec- 
tion where  there  would  be  very  little  fire 
hazard. 

The  Southern  States  have  plenty  of 
timber  to  build  these  barges  and  there 
are  many  barges  that  could  be  put  Into 
immediate  use  if  someone  had  the  au- 
thority to  take  over  these  barges.  I  have 
a  list  of  68  barges  in  the  Miami  area 
alone.  Governor  Holland  of  Florida  fur- 
nished to  Major  Parten  a  list  of  barges 
on  the  west  coast.  Fabricated  barges 
could  be  built  at  the  rate  of  1  a  day  in 
the  Miami  area. 

On  Friday,  May  22.  the  following  tows 
were  en  route  on  the  cross-State  canal 
and  inland  waterway: 

One  tow  and  2  barges  going  from 
Jacksonville  to  Philadelphia,  hauling 
21,000  barrels. 

One  tow  and  2  barges  carrying  10.000 
barrels  of  oil  from  Jacksonville  to  Nor- 
folk. 

One  tow  and  2  barges  left  Fort  Myers 
on  Tuesday,  hauling  4.400  barrels. 

One  tow  with  1  barge  was  en  route 
from  Mobile  with  4.400  barrels  of  gasoline 
for  Jacksonville  via  Fort  Myers  and  the 
Stuart-Cross-State  Canal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  the  chance  to  re- 
lieve the  situation  in  the  East.  We 
should  get  busy. 


Governor  Tuj;v.(-!!  h  Eitabliihine'  nn  Ab- 
^ol'jtc  Pfr.MDnaJ  T>pe  ot  (lO  venuut-nt  in 
PutTto  Rico,  L'ncleuiocratic  and  lotaii- 
tanan 
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House.  I  am  including  two  edito 
lished  recently  by  El  Mundo 
cnt  daily,  the  leadine  and  mo.s 
tial  and  widely  read  ncw>paper 
Ri(^o.    These  editorials  deal  on 
of  government  that  Rexford  Guf 
is  setting  up  in  Puerto  Rico, 
cratic  and  totalitarian,  bitterl 
by   the   people   of    the   island, 
urgently  rtquestmg  his  remova 
The  editorials  follow: 
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A    ONE-MAN    BULE    OT    COVEHNIIENT 

Once   txicre  we  made   the   a.««* 
Ooverror  Tugwell  entertained 
tabllshing  a  unipersonal  form  of  Kfjver 
for   himself,   in   Puerto  Rico      Wi 
mind,    the   chief   executive   has 
thing  within   his   power   to   bring 
greatest     pc.s.-;ible     number     of 
agencies   subject    to   his   will   and 
absolute  control.     Recent   tn« 
determination    on   his   part    are 
zatlon  of  the  planning  board.  th< 
tation    authority,   the    new   civil- 
the  food   administration,   ftid   ot 
menl   ofBces   and   bureaus   rstabh 
and  exclusively  to  answer  and 
sonal  mandates  of  the  executive 

In    this    manner    does    Governclr 
attempt  to  gather  about  him  at 
of  the  activities  and  functions  of 
ment.    dangerously    centralizlnii 
authority  upon   his   person.     The 
the  Governor  are  of  such  a  na'ure 
very  close  to  those  of  the 
of   government      Such   a   n.  ...  ^ 
rogatlves.  vested  upon  the  Govern 
latlve   license,   will   soon    destroy 
cratic  system  of  government  In  Ptuert 
and    defeat    our    hopes   for    self 
delivering    us    hand-tied    to    the 
pleasure  of  a  single  man 

The   recent   course  of  events 
show  most   pointedly  and  positive 
lutist  orientation  of  Ocvernor  Tug 

Without  awaiting  the  opinion  of 
ney  General    the  prei«ent  Chief  Ex4cu 
recently  siyrned  important  laws,  .s 
that  reorganize  the  university,  th  • 
establishes  the  transportation  aut 
that  one  reenactlng  the  water  pc^r 
Ity     All  of  the  Governors  of  Puerto 
faithfully  followed  the  practice  of 
with  ■  ■ernmental  aide- 

prcn.  of  all  laws     Ti 

eral.  interpnter  of  the  law.  ha.'^  a 
the  essential  adviser  of  the  Gcvertiors 
questions    Involving    legal    matter? 
particular  cases  of  the  university  1 
as  in  those  of  the  transportation 
power     authorit.es.     Governor 
bound  by  all  the  rules  cf  good  ccv 
wait    for    a   report    from    the    Dep; 
Justice    belcre    reaching    a    decif 
proper  course  to  follow  in  the  re* 
utes  proposed.     This  was  mandat 
Governor's  personal  interest   In  su: 
tlon.  to  assure  him   that   he   was 
signed   approval   to  laws   that   were 
tional    in    all    respects    and   could 
effective. 

Governcr   Tugwell's   actions 
more   asgravated   In  the  case  of 
power   law       Before    Its   presentati 
legislature  this  measure  was  submi 
unistration  to  the  Department 
for  a  routine  study  and  report.    Tht 
General  s  cJBce  referred  the  matter 
l)er  cf   Its   staff,   and    this   cfflcial 
such  proposed  law   as  unconstitut 
was  about  to  report  his  findings 
spcct  when  Fortaleza,  summarily 
out  an  explanation  for  its  action,  r 
previously  requested  examiiaation 
ion 

The  measure  subsequently  was 
In  Ixjth  houses  of  the  legislature. 
by  a  majority,  and  later  became  1 
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the  signature  of  the  Governor,  no  further  in- 
terventior.  having  been  given  to  the  Attorney 
General  In  the  matter.  In  other  words,  here 
is  a  legisliitive  proposal  on  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  reportedly  was  to  advise  ad- 
versely considering  it  to  be  contrary  to  Isiw. 
The  upmlon  of  the  Attorney  General  is  throt- 
tled and  ihe  measure,  approved  in  legislative 
chambers  becomes  a  law  without  benefit  of 
further  examination,  opinion,  or  advice  from 
the  constituted  legal  advi.ser  of  the  Execu- 
tive. 

It  is  clear  and  evident  that  Governor  Tug- 
well. aware  or  warned  of  the  adverse  decision 
In  prospert  and  firmly  disposed  to  carry  out 
an  amended  water-power  law.  forced  the  issue 
over  and  sbove  the  opinion  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  carried  the  measure  through 
legislative  channels,  behind  the  back  of  his 
legal  counselor  And  behind  the  back  of  this 
same  adv.^er.  he  makes  it  a  law 

It  may  al.so  be  noted  that  this  amendment 
to  the  water-power  statutes  brings  about  a 
pronouncement  on  a  ccntroversy  that  has 
existed  within  the  administrative  circles  of 
the  Government  The  director  of  water  power, 
Antonio  Lucchettl,  had  repeatedly  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  right  of  the  auditor  of 
Puerto  R'co  to  intervene  in  the  financial  and 
other  opei-atlons  of  the  AuthcfTity.  The  audi- 
tor. Mr  Fitzslmmons.  had  consulted  with  the 
Attorney  General  in  this  regard  and  the  latter 
had  sustained  his  views,  explaining  that  in  his 
opinion  the  oflSce  of  the  auditor  had  full  and 
complete  rights  to  flscalize  the  operations  of 
the  Authority. 

With  the  backing  of  the  Governor,  the 
director  of  water  power  was  enabled  to  have 
a  law  approved,  by  virtue  of  which  the  in- 
tervention of  the  auditor  becomes  practically 
null.  Thus,  by  means  of  a  law,  was  an  ad- 
ministrative situation  s<5lved  and  thus, 
through  a  law.  the  opinion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Is  disclaimed,  without  the 
benefit  cf  a  recourse  to  the  courts. 

With  the  signing  of  this  measure,  without 
advice  and  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Governor  not  only  repudiates  his  official 
legal  counselor,  but  he  moves  and  acts 
against  the  opinion  of  the  auditor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  whose  appointment  was  delegated  by 
the  Organic  Act  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  that  that  official 
might  function  and  act  as  a  supervisor  of 
the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  this  manner.  Governor  Tugwell  paves 
the  path  toward  the  establishment  In  the 
island  of  a  one-man.  absolute  rule,  in  which 
his  almighty  will  alone  may  be  carried  out. 
As  long  as  this  tendency  remains  unaltered, 
how  can  a  democratic  system  subsist  In  our 
Island,  and  what  Is  there  left  for  us  in  our 
hopes  for  self-government? 


W;TH    B.\CKS    Tt-RNED    VPON    THE    PEOPLE 

By  a  majority  of  one  single  vote,  the  Senate 
of  Puerto  Rico  has  put  .humbs  down  en  the 
proposition  to  Invest  $5,000000  of  the  fiscal 
surplus  of  the  Island  in  Defense  bends. 

When  a  final  accounting  is  made  of  the 
efforts  carried  cut  by  the  Nation  in  this  diffi- 
cult and  critical  hour  for  humanity,  the 
action  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Senate,  thwarting 
by  the  negative  voice  of  a  single  vote  the 
concretion  of  a  patriotic  gesture  that  would 
have  been  fully  endorsed  by  the  entire  island, 
will  ever  remain  an  accus.ng  fact. 

The  senate  majority,  one  of  a  single  vote. 
based  its  noncomplaint  procedure  on  a  report 
filed  by  the  treasurer  of  Puerto  Rico:  a  docu- 
ment so  absurd  and  contradictory  in  ail  Its 
phases,  that  it  taints  the  legislative  course 
of  action. 

The  treasurer's  pseudo-reasonings.  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  investment  of  $5  000,000  cf  the 
island's  fiscal  surplus  in  National  Defense 
bonds,  are  so  flimsy  and  blighted  that  It  Is 
hard.  If  not  astonishing,  to  see  how  the  senate 
could  have   dared   to  place   them  on  record 


as    a    justification    for    Us    attitudt^    or    the 
pcsition  taken 

The  chief  of  the  treasury.  Mr  Buscaglia, 
opines  that  "it  is  not  advisable  to  make  this 
Investment  at  so  uncertain  a  time  as  the 
present  "  This  very  same  chief  of  the  treas- 
ury has,  however,  maintained,  against  all 
rdverse  contentions,  a  firm  belief  on  an  esti- 
mated $28  000  000  In  revenues  to  justify  a 
new.  proposed  budget  of  more  than  $21,000.- 
000.  On  mere  conjectures,  the  treasurer  of 
Puerto  Rico  Inflatis  the  Government's  esti- 
mates In  order  to  facilitate  the  appioval  of  a 
superaugmcnted  budget  that  Incrcrses  the 
current  one  "oy  npprc  ximately  $6,000,000. 

Uncertamty  stays  the  Treasurer  irom  rec- 
ommending a  sane  and  patriotic  Investment 
In  National  Defense  bonds,  but  it  restrains 
him  not  from  reaching  a  wild  estimate  of  the 
revenues  to  be  derive>-  by  the  Government, 
nor  does  It  stop  him  frcnj  giving  hif  approval 
to  a  reckless,  extravagant,  and  lavish  budget, 
overstrained  by  extravagant  investments  and 
projects  the  realization  of  which,  in  the  midst 
of  an  emergency.  Indicts  a  most  intolerable 
lack  of  responsibility. 

And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  same 
Treasurer  who  holds  fast  to  his  estimate  of 
fiscal  revenues;  this  same  Treasurer,  whose 
rosy  figures  proclaim  a  prospective  surplus  of 
around  $18,000,000  by  June  30.  1942,  explains 
to  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  that  he  does  not 
now  knew  "whether  there  is  to  be  a  surplus 
In  cash  or  moneys  available  for  an  Invest- 
ment of  this  nature."  A  Treasury  chief,  in- 
deed, who  en  the  one  hand  looks  forward 
to  revenues  producing  a  surplus  of  $18,000,000 
and  on  the  other  Is  uncertain  "whether  there 
will  be  a  surplus  in  cash."  If  this  Is  net  a 
farce.  It  comes  mighty  close  to  being  one. 
To  dispose  of  a  question  of  defense  in  such 
a  manner  is  a  very  serious  matter,  much 
more  serious  than  .hat  Treasurer  Buscaglia 
and  the  .senators  who  shared  his  position 
may  want  to  believe.  The  Trearurer  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  stated  time  and  again — 
and  the  Governor  has  placed  faith  In  all  his 
reports  regarding  the  matter— that  the  Treas- 
ury will  clase  its  operations  for  the  current 
year  with  a  surplus  of  around  $11,000,000.  Is 
there  or  is  there  not  cash  to  invest  $5,000,000 
in  Defense  bonds? 

The  treasurer  searches  further  for  excuses 
when  he  states:  'TheFe  investments  are  made 
only  when  the  individuals  or  institutions 
have  an  excess  of  cash  which  is  not  required 
for  essential  expenditures."  In  the  records 
of  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  there  will  be 
written  forever  that  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's cabinet  and  a  majority  holding  his 
views  did  not  consider  it  essential  to  make 
an  Investment  of  $5,000,000  for  the  benefit 
of  a  cause,  in  the  successful  pursuit  of  which 
the  very  future  of  the  Island  is  dependent. 
It  Is  essential  to  create  a  transportation 
authority  for  the  acquisition  of  private  enter- 
prises under  a  full  emergency  condition: 
it  is  essential  to  establish  a  planning  beard 
to  experiment  with  the  finances  of  Puerto 
Rlro:  It  is  essential  to  increase  the  ordinary 
expenditures  of  the  government  by  $6,000,000. 
but  it  is  not  essential  to  devote  a  matter 
of  five  million — cut  of  a  surplus  and  net 
from  current  funds — for  the  support  of  Ihe 
war  efforts  In  which  we  are  now  engaged, 
at  the  same  time  creating  with  these  moneys 
a  reserve  fund  to  help  us  in  our  post-war 
needs  and  requirements. 

The  treasurer  goes  far  beyond  himself  when 
he  declares  that  "it  would  be  absurd  to  prac- 
tically freeze  $5,000,000  for  this  here  proposi- 
tion." And  "this  here  prcpcsltlon"  happens 
to  be  a  contribution  toward  the  final  victory 
which  must  be  achieved  at  all  costs,  a  sub- 
scription of  only  five  million  of  the  eighteen 
that  Governcr  Ti.gwcll.  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature,  reported  would  remain  as  a  sur- 
plus In  the  treasury,  after  all  the  appro- 
priations of  a  more  than  $20,000,000  budget 
had  been  met.     Mere  so,  "this  here  proposl- 
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tlon."  which  the  head  of  our  treasury  dis- 
misses with  so  much  contempt,  involves  the 
future  of  Puerto  Rico,  of  the  Nation,  and  of 
humanity.  For  "this  here  proposition,"  upon 
which  the  trctisurer  locks  so  unconven- 
tionally, "it  would  be  absurd  to  freeze  $5.- 
000.000,"  or  so  he  says 

A  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's cabinet  and  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
which  accepted  his  report  as  its  own,  all 
seem  to  think  that  to  invest  money  In  de- 
fense Is  to  freeze  it.  If  the  millions  of 
patriots  who  at  this  very  moment  are  devot- 
ing their  lives  and  dedicating  their  fortunes 
to  the  redemption  of  liberty  should  have  or 
be  thinking  in  like  terms.  Adolf  Hitler  would 
have  by  now  won  the  war.  and  Puerto  Rico 
would  be  but  a  plain,  simple  rivet  Ln  a  chain 
of  the  most  hideous  slavery. 

That  it  may  \>€  written  in  the  pages  of 
history,  we  can  assert  that  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  repudiate  this  action  determined  upon 
and  decided  by  a  single  majority  vote  in  the 
Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  And  we  most  cer- 
tainly hold  out  that  had  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  been  asked  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion through  a  plebiscite,  the  $5,000,000  would 
now  be  already  Invested  In  defense  bonds. 
People  who  are  willing  to  die  for  a  cause 
will  not  deny  It  moneys  that,  for  the  mo- 
ment, can  be  spared  and  which,  later  on. 
after  serving  a  patriotic  purpose,  will  come 
back  to  them  with  increased  interest,  to 
provide  food  and  work  for  the  Investors. 
That  majority  of  a  single  vote  In  the  Senate 
acte  with  backs  turned  upon  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 


Agricultural  Goals  and  the  Food-tor- 
Freedoni  Program 
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Tur^day  May  26.  1942 

,  Mr.  g:i  LIE  M:  Speaker,  under 
leavf  ■  'X-  !u;  :;.\  :•  niarks  in  the  Rec- 
cr:'  I  ::.  .'..:■.-  :■-  r  r  :  delivered  by  Dr. 
E.  C.  Yuuug.  prulfs-sor  of  agricultural 
economics  and  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  at  Purdue  University,  before  the 
American  Barlc^r-  A'=^'"'^:a*u<r:  Tredit 
Clinic  at   i"!.:.a.        ;.   .-\;:-':.    15     i;*4J 

Dr.  Young,  who  .^»:\'  n  .i-  .ussisLant  to 
the  Governor  of  the  F"  i:mi  C'udit  Admin- 
istration in  1934-35  :>:.c;  ;.s  president  of 
the  American  f'i::r.  Eronomic  A.ssccia- 
tion  in  1938.  i.-  an  acknowledged  author- 
ity on  agricultural  problems.  His  Chi- 
cago paper,  reprinted  herewith,  has  been 
heralded  as  the  most  constructive  pro- 
gram yet  offered  for  American  agricul- 
ture to  meet  the  impacts  of  the  present 
war: 

The  :t  pod  agricultural  goals  announced 
by  Secretary  Wickard  on  January  16  call  for 
a  very  substantial  increase  In  agricultural 
output.  In  addition,  their  realization  will 
require  consideiable  change  in  the  pattern 
of  production  in  certain  areas  since  they  In- 
volve substantial  Increases,  especially  in  oil- 
bearing  seeds  and  protective  foods  such  as 
milk,  eggs,  and  meats. 

The  cotton  goal  Involves  only  a  slight  In- 
crease; the  wheat  goal  involves  a  considerable 
decrea'-p  Ou)y  within  limits  can  the  Cotton 
and  \^..f  .-.  Belts  adjust  their  agriculture  so 


as  to  contribute  to  the  production  of  the 
products  for  which  Increases  are  asked.  The 
burden  of  providing  most  of  these  increases 
falls  on  the  Midwestern  States  since  they 
are  the  source  of  most  of  the  needed  ma- 
terial. The  Job  is  even  more  narrowly  re- 
stricted to  commercial  farms  in  thiii  area 
since  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
farms  provide  mobt  of  the  market  supply  of 
the  needed  products. 

Tablx  I. — 1942  production  goals  for  certain 
farm  products 
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Great  areas  of  the  United  States  produce 
food  and  feed  primarily  for  home  use  only. 
Many  farms  in  all  areas  produce  for  home  use 
only.  Not  much  increase  In  production  can 
be  expected  from  these  areas  or  from  these 
farms.  When  these  facts  are  taken  Into  ac- 
count, the  Job  assigned  to  the  commercial 
farms  In  the  Corn  Belt  becomes  a  staggering 
one 

While  goals  have  been  established  for  most 
of  the  principal  agricultural  products,  I  pro- 
pose to  confine  this  discussion  to  the  prin- 
cipal products  of  the  Ctorn  Belt;  that  is,  corn, 
hogs,  soybeans,  milk,  and  eggs.  For  con- 
venience, requirements  under  the  goals  are 
shown  In  table  I.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  announcing  the  goals,  stated  them 
In  terms  of  1941  These  are  shown  In  col- 
umn 2.  Since  1941  was  an  unusually  good 
crop  year.  It  appeared  wise  for  our  purpose 
to  recalculate  the  goals  in  terms  of  the  5-year 
production  average,  1937  to  1941  These  cal- 
culations, made  by  the  writer,  are  shown  In 
column  3 

Agriculture  Is  a  business  that  Is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  either  to  speed  up  or  to  slow 
down.  Production  results  from  slow  biolog- 
ical proces.ses  on  many  scattered  farms. 
These  farms  are  difficult  to  organize  to  in- 
crease or  to  decreajBe  the  rate  of  this  bi- 
ological activity.  Frankly,  the  assignment 
under  these  goals  appears  impossible  of  real- 
ization. This  would  be  true  even  If  It  were 
not  for  the  handicaps  of  various  types  which 
will  hinder  the  production  effort.  In  table  11. 
column  2.  the  index  of  physical  volume  of 
agricultural  production  In  the  United  States 
from  1914  to  1941  Is  shown.  Tlie  physical 
volume  of  production  fell  gradually  during 
World  War  I.  in  spite  of  frantic  activity  to 
Increase  It.  After  the  war,  it  rose  gradually 
about  15  percent  until  it  reached  a  high  in 
the  late  1920's.  During  the  years  1930  to 
1936,  the  index  dropped  as  a  result  of  the 
combined  influence  of  low  prices  and  drought. 
Even  so.  the  drop  was  less  than  10  percent. 
Following  1937  production  again  expanded, 
this  time  under  the  combined  influence  of 
recovery  and  favorable  seasons  and  notwith- 
standing the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration, until  it  now  stands  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  level  as  in  the  late  1920'8. 
Table  II 
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In  the  present  emergency  we  are  asking 
for  a  very  great  Increase  In  output  in  a  single 
year;  as  much  as  has  been  accompllFhed  In 
a  decade  under  ordinary  circumstances.  We 
«re  asking  for  this  Increase  from  an  arti- 
ficially high  base. 

Table  11.  column  3.  shows  the  reason  for 
the  very  high  production  since  1938.  Tlie 
sharp  Increase  in  crop  yields  shown  in  col- 
umn 3  results  from  three  principal  causes: 
First,  and  most  important,  is  the  favorable 
sequence  of  seasons  This  probably  accounts 
for  more  than  half  of  the  increase.  Next  in 
Importance  is  the  general  adoption  of  im- 
proved varieties  and  cultural  methods  Spe- 
cifically, hybrid  seed  corn  and  power  farming 
were  most  important.  The  third  factor — 
and  this  has  been  especially  important  with 
cotton — has  been  greater  selectivity  In  land 
use  as  a  result  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  program. 

Not  much  further  help  can  be  expected 
from  any  of  these  In  1942.  The  expectation 
Is  for  an  average  crop  year  so  far  as  weather 
lb  concerned.  Hybrid  seed  corn  has  spread 
over  most  of  the  commercial  corn  area. 
Power  farming  will  have  trouble  holding  its 
own.  For  a  year  or  two  fertility  accumulated 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration may  help  to  maintain  yields  somt- 
what,  but  acreage  extension  will  result  in 
decreased  yields,  because  such  extensions  will 
be  on  land  less  suited  for  proposed  uses  than 
that  used  at  present. 

The  handicaps  to  increased  production  are 
evident.  Principal  among  these  Is  the  great- 
ly reduced  labor  supply.  Shortages  4n  equip- 
ment, fertilizer,  and  supplies  will  not  be  Im- 
portant in  1942  but  will  become  so  In  a  year 
or  two. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  handicap  to  Increased 
production  is  the  restrictions  incident  to  the 
administration  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  prograrr,  M  .  per- 
sons argue  that  the  Agrlcultur;i.  A  ,  iment 
Administration  Is  not  hkely  to  be  an  Impor- 
tant factor  in  impeding  the  production  effort 
at  the  present.  Tliey  cite  as  evidence  that 
Uiider  the  past  programs  lor  curtailment, 
production  actually  expanded  In  a  normal 
way  as  shown  by  table  II,  column  2.  The 
argument  runs,  therefore,  that  under  the 
stress  of  war  production  la  likely  to  go  for- 
ward without  much  regard  for  this  activity. 
This  argument  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that 
while  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration did  not  have  an  appreciable  effect  on 
total  production,  it  did.  nevertheless,  suc- 
ceed In  pushing  production  around,  causing 
Important  shlfU  from  crop  to  crop  and  no 
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doubt  preatly  Increased  the  cost  of  f^oduction 

:;  Which  the 
A<:.  -trallon    l"* 

bindpr     thf     present     produ  " 
through    the    retention    of    i.. 
Crop  history  previous  to  the  control 
wa-s   a   principal    factor   in   detc 
acrpaf?e  alloiments  to  areas  and  to 
farnw     Reductions  on  a  pro  rata 
these  bases  were  made  under  the 
Now  under  the  prcs-^^ure  for  increa? 
tlon  these  historical  ba-es  are  bel 
upward   on   a   pro   rata   basis.     Th 
perpetuates     maladjustments     In 
which  were  in  existence  when  the 
formed 

In     November     1941     the     Nort 
Re-jional  OfHce  of  the  Bureau  of  Ai 
Economics   with    the   assistance   of 
of  the  staffs  of   the  agricultural  < 
Btinnescta.  Iowa,  Missouri.  Wlscor? 
Ran     Indiana,    and    Ohio    prepare 
ahowinit  the  are.is  in  those  F 
able    and    the    areas    le.^s    s 
necessary    increase    In    scil-ci 
A  study  of  this  Keneral   da.-- 
area     Indicates     a     national 
liicrea«in((  output   of  the  ba^lc 
Corn    Belt      It   shows    the   areas 
Increase  can  be  obtained  with  the 
and  with  the  lea.Nt  rl!>k  of  perm.t 
to   soil   resources      Unless    there 
changes  In   the   administrati'in   of 
cultural    Adjustment    Admlnietrai 
Ing    resembling    this    pattern    of 
use  can  be  obtained 

Under    the    preM'nt    program 
Plains  IS  pretty   much  ruled  out 
paticn     In     the     food-for-freed<  m 
since  1942  wheat  goals  are  but  88 
1941      In  part  of  the  northern  G 
where   oats,   barley,   and   flax   can 
some   substitution    for   wheat    mat' 
muted.     If    we   are   making   a   si 
to  increase  the  output  of  livestot' 
then   a   scheme   should    be   workec 
wnukl   ptrmll    the  produ'^tion  of 
ucts  from  wheat   grown  In  excess 
allotments.     Most  of  the  livestock 
are   now    favorable   enough   so*  th 
could    profitably    feed    wheat    gr 
such  circumstances 

A    fln.il    way    m    which    Agncu 
Justmcnt  Administratlcn  is  Jecpa 
present  program  is  through  the  c>i 
of   acreage    restriction   of   feed    gri 
daily  corn.     In   table  I.   It   was   s 
the    goals    call    for    Increases    fr^ 
year  average  of  12  percent  in  mi 
cent    In    eggs,   and   27    percent    In 
the  acreage  planted  to  corn   Is  to 
cent    less       Corn    Is   the    principal 
terial  out  of  which  the?e  products 
It   Is    granted    that    we   have    on 
stantial  stores  of  feed  grains  In 
cf   the    Corn    Belt:    nevertheless, 
feed  supply  Is  going  to  be  a  prett 
One  dry  week   next  AugXist  can  w 
the  surplus   in   the  granary      If 
short  on  feed  this  year,  then  we  v 
year  unless   nature  Is   mere  boui|t 
we  have  any  right  to  exp>ect 

Too  much  dependence  is  being 
ever-all    figures    of    feed     supply 
stock  production      We  figure  as 
United   States    were   Just    one   big 
the  corn  m  a  crib  in  northwest 
be    tossed    to   the    hogs  on   a   fan^ 
County.  Ind     The  facts  of  the  ca 
if  there  is  a  shortage  of  corn  In  R 
the    hogs    there    will    have    less 
should    have.     We   should   be   fill 
granary   now.  not  scraping  the 
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Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  pro- 
poses to  do. 

There  is  still  another  factor  In  this  situa- 
tion. In  the  event  cf  even  a  moderately  poor 
corn  crop  there  will  be  a  speculative  scramble 
for  corn  for  carry-over  next  fall  which  might 
result  m  an  acute  shortage  of  corn  for  feed 
th'.s  summer  In  recent  years,  with  glutted 
niarketf.  farmers  have  been  content  for  the 
Government  to  carry  corn  stocks.  With  a 
prospect  for  rising  markets,  farmer  storage 
may  increase 

Closely  related  Is  the  problem  of  transpor- 
tation With  sh.pping  becoming  increas- 
ingly difHcult  to  obtain,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  each  area  to  become  more  fceLf-sufficlent 
in  feed  supplies  and  also  to  provide  for  larger 
storage  to  ward  against  local  feed  famines. 

In  any  consideration  of  cur  present  farm- 
production  program  we  cannot  overlook  the 
possibility  cf  greatly  increased  demands  upon 
our  farms  for  raw  materials  to  be  used  in 
Industry  The  Increased  use  of  plastics  as 
well  as  the  need  for  synthetic  rubber  bring  to 
the  fere,  for  example,  the  production  of  in- 
dustrial alcohol  The  Imminent  and  possible 
n^eeds  In  this  direction  further  emphasize  ihe 
Importance  cf  immediately  adopting  a  basi- 
cally sound  program  for  Increased  farm  pro- 
duction 

So  far  this  paper  has  not  been  very  con- 
structive. Much  time  has  been  spent  in 
pointing  out  difficulties  and  In  showing  rea- 
s<.)ns  why  we  are  likely  to  fall  short  of  our 
goals.  This  was  done  deliberately,  for  only 
In  making  a  frank  appraisal  of  realities  can 
we  prepare  a  proper  base  for  Intelligent  ac- 
tion I  know  cf  no  better  positive  program 
for  the  realization  of  the  goals  In  the  "food 
for  freedom"  program  than  that  recently  re- 
leased by  the  American  Society  of  Farm  Man- 
agers and  Rural  Appraisers.  The  program  Is 
concisely  stated  as  follows: 

AN    AGRlCtTLTUHAL    WAR    POLICY    FOR    FARM 
MANAGERS  AND  RURAL  APPRAISERS 

In  organizing  the  Nation's  agriculture  for 
maximum  production,  consistent  with  the 
need  for  men  and  materials  in  ether  phases  of 
the  war  effort,  the  following  principles  and 
policies  should  be  followed: 

/.  Land — The  primary  source  of  all  food  for 
victory 

A.  There  should  be  freedom  to  produce 
food  and  feed  to  meet  our  national  needs 
without  restriction  or  penalty.  Requirements 
of  the  United  Nations  demand  all-out  effort. 
Every  capable  acre  must  produce  or  be  In 
preparation  for  prompt  production 

B  Maximum  use  should  be  made  of  fer- 
tility reserves,  even  to  the  extent  of  tempo- 
rary depletion  cf  soil  in  some  cases  The 
temporary  sacrifice  cf  soil  fertility  is  of  small 
consequence  in  comparison  to  the  human 
sacrifices  necessary  to  win  the  war. 

C    Retain  m  grass  and  timber: 

(1)  Areas  that  will  permanently  deterfcrate 
tinder  cultivation 

(2)  Areas  that  produce  crops  Ineffectively. 
Labor  and  equipment  required  for  their  cul- 
tivation will  produce  larger  quantities  in 
intensified  effort  on  more  productive  land. 

D  Engage  in  soil  conservation  and  Im- 
provement only  when  this  can  be  done  with- 
out the  use  of  labor  and  materials  needed 
for  war  production.  Encourage  practices 
which  will  quickly  result  In  increased  output. 

E  Crops  should  be  grown  where  they  will 
produce  the  most  economic  yields,  consid- 
ering lab<:)r.  land,  and  equipment  require- 
ments. The  current  condition  and  adapta- 
bility of  land  and  not  Its  historical  use 
should  dictate  Its  present  utilleation. 

F.  Intensification  of  production  effort  on 
the  more  productive  land  and  soil  best* 
adapted  to  particular  crops  will  normally 
produce  more  ford  and  feed  lor  the  same 
effort  than  can  be  obtained  from  expansion 
onto  land  requiring  development,  or  land  not 
well  adapted  to  crop  use. 


G.  Maximum  production  of  any  needed 
farm  product  can  best  be  secured  In  the 
areas  of  its  normal  production  where  methods 
are  well  understood  and  equipment  and 
handling  facilities  are  available 

H.  Production,  particularly  of  feed,  should 
be  as  close  to  the  point  of  use  as  possible  to 
avoid  excess   demands   on  transportation 

I.  Farnr.  units  of  most  efficient  size  should 
be  employed  whenever  possible  to  save  labor 
and  equipment.  When  practicable,  small 
farms  should  be  worked  together  as  one  unit. 
Large  units  can  at  times  be  farmed  more 
effectively  by  organization  Into  units  of  more 
efficient  size.  Present  land  ownership  in 
either  case  need  not  be  disturbed. 

J.  Maximum  efficiency  in  production  can 
be  had  only  by  planning  each  farm  accord- 
ing to  Its  capacity. 

K.  Purchase  of  land  by  nonoperating 
owners  should  be  encouraged  only  when  ac- 
companied with  intelligent  management 
practices  which  Insure  a  sound  farm  enter- 
prise that  provides  some  operator  an  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  more  efficiently. 

//.    Labor— Efficient   use    necessary   for    food 
and   military   requirements  for  victory 

A  All  able-bodied  citizens  should  be  en- 
gaged In  work  that  will  bring  victory  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

B.  Unemployed  people  should  be  assigned 
to  needed  war  or  production  work.  The  rate 
cf  pay  should  conform  to  local  scales  for  the 
class  of  work  involved. 

C.  Full  use  should  be  made  of  farm  family 
labor,  with  proper  safeguards  for  health  and 
safety. 

D  Efficient  use  of  labor  on  farms  requires 
farms  and  machines  of  the  most  effective 
size. 

(a)  Farms  too  small  either  in  area  or  size 
of  business  can  be  extremely  wasteful  cf 
both  men  and  machines. 

(b>  Subsistence  farms  that  produce  only 
enough  to  support  the  occupants  who  are  not 
otherwise  effectively  employed  are  contribut- 
ing little  or  nothing  to  the  victory  program, 
(c)  Every  able-bodied  person  must  produce 
more  than  his  own  requirements 

E.  Outside  part-time  employment  should 
be  made  available  where  the  small  size  or 
low  productivity  of  the  farm  does  not  make 
full  and  efficient  use  cf  all  the  family  labor 

F.  Management  and  operators  should  care- 
fully follow  labor  calendars  that  make  for  a 
year-round  even  distribution  of  labor  and 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  seasonal  peaks  and 
valleys  insofar  as  they  can  be  adjvisted  to 
production  needs. 

G.  Indu-strlal  labor  and  men  for  the  mili- 
tary service  should  be  drawn  most  heavily 
from  areas  where  the  loss  will  least  affect  the 
production  of  food.  Farm  areas  of  low  pro- 
duction or  overpopulation  normally  send  the 
most  labor  to  industrial  centers.  This  will 
conform  to  the  natural  flow  of  population. 

H.  Men  engaged  In  efficient  agricultural 
production  and  possessing  .uch  unusual  bkill 
and  training  that  they  cannot  be  replaced 
should  be  encouraged  to  remain  on  farms 
when  needed.  There  should  be  no  hesitancy 
In  furnishing  selective  service  boards  with 
full  information  regarding  the  status  of  such 
men  and  the  essential  nature  of  their  work. 

///.  Equipment — Efficient    and    capacity    use 
essential  for  the  food-for-victory  program 

A.  Efficient  and  capacity  use  can  be  had 
through  such  methods  as: 

(1)  Cooperation    among   neighbors. 

(2)  Maximum  custom  work  and  full  utili- 
zation of  local  mechanical  services  which 
can  serve  farm  needs. 

(3)  More  machine-hours  per  day  and  more 
days  per  year   for   all    machinery. 

(4)  Operation  by  skilled  and  competent 
workers. 

(5)  Organization  of  fields  Into  the  most 
effective  sizes  by  replannlng  individual  fanes. 
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(6)  Careful  selection  and  apportioning  of 
farm    enterprises. 

B.  Idle  machinery  won't  win  the  war. 
Skilled  operators  must  be  retained  to  insure 
maximum  use  and  necessary  maintenance  of 
farm  machines. 

C.  All  poss.ble  new  farm  machines  must  be 
made  available  to  replace  those  that  muft 
be  discarded  and  to  increase  the  man-hour 
efficiency. 

D.  Repair  parts  for  farm  equipment  must 
be  available  and  the  utmost  effort  must  be 
made   to  anticipate  such   needs. 

E.  Agricultural  engineering  departments  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  should  expand  edu- 
cational programs  designed  to  encourage  the 
repair  of  farm  equipment  in  proper  seasons, 
and  promote  the  most  effective  handling  of 
equipment  and  machines 

/v.  Management — An   indispensable   element 
in  ffte  food-for-victory  program 

A.  Trained  and  experienced  farm  manage- 
ment Is  as  essential  to  dependable  food  pro- 
duction as  competent  factory  management 
is  to  the  effective  production  of  war  ma- 
chines and  munitions 

B.  In  the  utilization  of  land,  labor,  and 
equipment  for  the  maximum  production  of 
essential  food  and  fiber,  management  plays 
a  greater  part  than  any  other  controllable 
factor. 

C.  Well -managed  land  will  not  only  pro- 
duce to  capacity,  but  by  example  will  in- 
fluence favorably  tlie  production  on  other 
land  in  the  area. 

D.  It  Is  important  that  we  retain  experi- 
enced and  trained  farm  managers  In  charge 
of  single-  or  multiple-unit  operations  in  order 
to  accomplish  m.aximum  production  In 
many  cases  such  trained  managers  should 
be  required  to  accept  even  greater  re?poi.- 
sibility. 

E.  The  agricultural  colleges  and  their  agri- 
cultural extension  departments  have  a  long 
and  enviable  record  of  discovering  and  pro- 
moting successful  farming  methods.  For 
their  scientific  contributions  to  agriculture 
they  enjoy  the  full  confidence  of  farm  man- 
agers and  farm  operators.  Backed  by  every 
technical  and  research  facility  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  they  should 
be  enabled  and  encouraged  to  promote  more 
actively  than  ever  those  practices  which  will 
efficiently  increase  farm  production  for  the 
difficult   times   ahead, 

V.  Rural  appraising  and  farm  credit — Sound 
appraisals  icill  be  more  important  noiv  than 
ever  to  prevent  confusion  between  value 
and  price 

A,  The  society  pioneered  in  developing  the 
principle  of  evaluating  land  on  the  basis  of 
Its  long-time  earning  capacity  and  its  mem- 
bers should  use  their  Influence  to  encourage 
farm-mortgage  credit  agencies  to  base  lend- 
ing policies  on  such  valuation.  It  is  urged 
that  all  credit  agencies  meet  Jointly  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  upon  unified  credit 
policies, 

B  For  those  farmers  possessing  economic - 
sized  farm  units  we  urge  that  full  advantage 
be  taken  of  the  present  favorable  price  rela- 
tionships to  retire  Indebtedness.  This  state- 
ment should  net  be  construec  to  discouruge 
young  farmers  with  ..ufficient  capital  for  a 
substantial  down  payment  from  buylrg  farms 
when  this  can  be  accomplished  without  pur- 
chasing land  already  reflecting  an  inflated 
valuation 

C.  We  should  tise  our  Influence  to  discour- 
age undue  speculation  In  land.  Purchase 
value  of  land  should  be  based  upon  the  long- 
range  production,  location,  and  home  value 
of  farms. 

D.  It  is  rscomment?ed  that  full  cooperation 
be  given  to  educational  programs  designed  to 
Instruct  farm  people  In  the  sound  use  of 
cr*dlt. 

E.  Ample  working  capital  Is  essential  for 
maximum  capacity  farm  production.     Under 


present  conditions  ehort-term  borrowing  for 
operating  capital  is  generally  safer  than  a 
fijced  long-term  land  mTtgige. 

F.  Except  86  needed  to  creat*  more  eco- 
nomic units  and  promote  greater  Inunediate 
farm  production,  farm  profits  beyond  those 
r3qu:red  for  dibt  reduction  should  be  In- 
vested in  savings.  We  should  encourage  rural 
people  to  purchase  bonds  for  victory.  Such 
action  Is  not  only  patriotic  but  is  also  sound 
agricultural  economic  policy  In  these  times. 

VI.  Infiaiion  and  price  control — uartimea  are 

conducive  to  dangerous  iJiflatton 
We  believe  that  inflation  can  best  be  re- 
stricted by  such  measures  as  increased  taxes, 
bend  sales,  and  enforced  savings  These  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  effective  means  of  con- 
trolling prices.  Price  fixing  of  farm  products 
can  thus  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
should  be  resorted  to  only  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  production  where  needed  or 
controlling  special  situations.  The  indi- 
vidual commociity  price  control  principle  is 
apt  to  prove  expensive,  difficult  to  administer, 
and  to  lead  to  uneconomic  adjustments, 
evasions,  and  loss  of  Incentive. 

VII.  General  policies  and  post-icar  objec- 
tives— it  is  not  icithin  the  province  or 
desire  of  the  society  to  dictate  national 
poticji.  It  is  our  duty,  however,  to 
enumerate  policies  which  we  believe  to  be 
sourid 

A  Post-war  objectives  are  secondary  and 
can  be  considered  only  when  they  do  not 
hamper  the  war  effort. 

B.  Depression  philosophy  policies  or  action 
cannot  be  tolerated  now.  Our  full  energies 
must  be  devoted  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
present. 

C.  Direct  governmental  payments  to 
Inimers,  if  continued  at  all.  should  be  con- 
fined to  incentive  pajTnents  for  positive  ob- 
jectives such  as  soil  conservation  and  the 
promotion  of  new  crojjs. 

D.  We  should  adhere  to  definitions  and 
terms  which  are  in  accordance  with  agricul- 
tural science.  Practices  and  crops  should  be 
termed  "depleting,"  "nondepleting,"  or  "con- 
serving" only  when  they  actually  are  such. 

E.  Governmental  agencies  designed  to 
serve  agriculture  In  a  manner  and  to  an  ex- 
tent not  now  needed  should  release  workers 
for  needed  effort  elsewhere. 

F.  County  organizations  of  volunteer 
workers  representing  every  phase  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  county  should  be  formed  to 
accept  local  leadership  in  the  food-for-victory 
program.  For  best  results  much  of  the  work 
of  these  groups  will  be  educational  and  in- 
spirational. 

G.  Professional  farm  management  and 
rural  appraising  was  born  of  a  need  and  de- 
veloped in  a  "spirit  of  unselfish  service.  Our 
farm  operators  and  clients  look  to  us  for  more 
than  leadership  in  agricultural  production 
and  sound  farm  economy.  Their  personal 
problems  and  fears  are  ours.  Maintaining 
morale  Ls  a  national  necessity.  We  must  not 
only  Instruct  and  supervise;  we  must  also 
Inspire  and  encourage. 


R'ltionini;    o!    (jasoluie 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  E.  R.4NK1N 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

:  '  i.'^day.  May  28,  1942 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  :  :■  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 


lowing   resolution    of    the   Chamber    of 
Commerce  of  Gulf  port.  Miss.: 

GuLFPoRT.  Miss  .  May  26.  1942. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  beard  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Gulfport  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
of  Gulfport.  Miss.,  held  May  25.  1942,  after 
full  discussion,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  It  appears  that  the 
War  Production  Board,  with  fne  approval  of 
the  President,  is  seriously  considering  Na- 
tion-wide rationing  of  gasoline  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conserving  rubber:  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
directors,  and  the  cltiaenshlp  generally,  that 
this  proposed  gasoline  rationing  is  not  only 
unwise  at  this  time  but  Is  unnecessary,  for 
the  following  reasons,  to  wit : 

"1.  There  is  no  shortage  of  gasoline  except 
In  such  territories  where  transportaticn  is  a 
problem 

"2,  Rubber  now  In  the  hands  of  27.000.000 
or  more  civilians  will  not  he  conserved  for 
the  reason  that  the  1  fe  of  rubber  has  a  defi- 
nite limitation,  regardless  of  use 

"3  The  petroleum  industry  and  its  em- 
ployee* are  the  largest  taxpayers  In  thia 
country,  and  curtailment  of  gasoline  sales 
would  make  these  employees  not  only  de- 
pendents, but  the  Nation  would  suffer  from 
the  loss  of  their  earnings, 

•'4  The  curtailment  of  gasoline  production 
would  also  curtail  many  other  dependent 
products  of  the  refining  process 

"5,  The  entire  ecoj  omlc  structure  of  the 
various  Stales  would  be  ruined  by  reason  of 
the  loss  of  gasoline  taxes  nec(86ary  to  care 
for  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness 

"6,  The  civilian  population  Is  dependent 
upon  automobiles  for  transportation,  and  the 
curtailment  of  this  service  would  work  seri- 
ous and  unnecessary  hardship  wtthcut  any 
promotion  whatever  of  the  war  effort;  be  It 
further 

^Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  War  Production  Board  In  au- 
thority, to  our  Senators,  and  to  each  Con- 
gressman representing  this  State  " 

Guu'PORT   Chamber  of  Combcekcx, 
W    H.  Hatten,  President, 
B.  C.  Cox,  Secretary. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

I'ON   WILL  M,  v;il!T"r;NGTON 

OF    Mlb!>I!>hlPPl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28,  1942 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  hereinafter-men- 
tioned article  by  a  very  gifted  contributor 
to  current  literature,  my  gocd  friend  and 
constituent,  Mrs.  Florence  S.  Ogden,  of 
Rosedale.  Miss.,  under  her  column  in  the 
Delta  Democrat-T,mes,  of  Greenville. 
Miss.,  May  24  1942,  entitled  "Dis  an* 
Dat." 

Constructive  criticism  of  Congress  col- 
lectively and  as  individuals  is  always  in 
order,  but  destructive  denunciation  of  the 
Government,  as  symbolized  by  Congress, 
can  only  be  condemned 

The  povfer  of  the  people  wculd  disap- 
pear if  Congress  were  destroyed.  Helpful 
criticism  of  the  mistakes  of  individual 
Members  of  Congress  is  the  privilege  of 
their  constituents  and  of  the  country,  but 
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sAeanne  f  ithrr  Congress  as 
tion  or  the  individual  Membei 
prf.ss  undermines  the  confidt 
people  in  their  Government. 

The    membiTs    of    the   Conjt 
Convention  debated  at  lenpth 
to  be  given  to  the  Members  c 
tional  law-making  body.     It 
decided  that  the  most  honored  i 
could  be  be;-towed  upon  the  M 
the  more  populous  branch  of  th  ■ 
law-making  body  composed  of 
spokesrren  of  the  people  was  th 
word   "Representative."     The 
Congress    is    the    representati 
p€opIe. 

In  war.  as  Herbert  Hoover 
so  well  emphasized,  vast  and 
powers  mu:-t  be  conferred  upen 
dent  of  the  United  State.s  as 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
if  war  is  to  be  successfully  wa 
c'  '  n  of  authority  by 

t:      r  s  cutive  is  essential  for 
poses,  but  Congress,  as  the 
live  of  the  people,  should  alw 
control    over    the    purse   strin; 
country. 

Membership   in  Congress   is 
the  highest  honor  that  can  bo 
upon  a  person.     The  responsi 
great.     The  people  lock  to 
set  the  example,  and  Represc 
Congress  can  best  discharge  tl 
and   obligations   by   always   s 
am  pies    of    unselfishness    and 
service. 

The  very  thoughtful  article 
sonal  friend,  Mrs.  Florence  S. 
as  follows: 

DiS  AN'   D.M — 

( By  Florence  S  Ogden ) 
It  must  h»ave  been  around  2  yea 
Conjiress  abdicatetJ  and  turntd  its  ] 
to  others.  Or  it  may  not  have  beer 
Anyway,  we  recall  that  we  said  a 
thrcUkTh  this  column,  that  it  aucu 
for  the  American  people  C 
knows  now  'hat  it  augured  : 
gre.-^s 

Personally,  we  are  not  at  all  wo 
the  status  of  the  Congressmen  as 
But    wo   Ere   wurrled   about   the 
power  of  the  pecple      Congress  hi 
means  thrcugh  which  the  pecple 
have  been  hciird      It  is  their  vcice 
gu.ird  of  democracy      It  WQuld  b« 
it  were  not  so  tragic,  the  way 
been  caught  In  Its  own  net. 

We  are  speaking,  of  ccurse.  cf 
rat;onlnc  cards  and  the  hullabal 
c  nst  Congress  as  a 

1  ^   the  tur -aucrats 

on  the  part  of  ceitaln  columnists  i 
Congress    as   a   whole,    and    the 
individuals. 
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iHlNKINC   or  STMEOL 

At    this    particular    yme    we    a 
terested  In  the  qualifications  or  t 
cf  Individual  Members,  nor  in  then 
their  r:ghts.     We  are  thinking  of  ( 
the    deliberative,    law-making 
Republic 

Let    thoee  who  would   poke   fuji 
nounce  insult,  upon  Congress  as  a 
meml)er   that    they   are    dei^radms; 
august  body  in  the  democracy  of 
States  cf   America.     It   Is    like    dr 
Stars   and   Stripes,   the  symbol, 
our  coimtry.  in  the  dust. 
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TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Congress  is  the  voice  cf  the  people.  That 
body  represents  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  just  as  surely  as  the  flag,  flying 
at  the  masthead  of  a  ship,  represents  the 
Republic.  Any  disrespect  to  Congress,  as  a 
body,  is  di.srespect  for  the  rights  and  the 
Government  cf  the  American  pecple. 

It  will  net  be  long  until  those  men  who 
sit  now  In  the  Chambers  of  Ccnsress  a:e 
dust,  a  faint  memory  in  the  hall  of  tjme.  But 
the  things  those  men  represent,  the  democ- 
racy of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  sup- 
pushed  to  endure  forevtr. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  have  spat  upon 
It.  discredited  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  Nation 
and  of  the  wor'd.  Congress  has  but  de- 
manded that  it  be  treated  with  equal  respect 
and  regard  accorded  the  bureaucracies.  It  Is 
not  the  amount  of  gasoline  that  is  in  que?^- 
tion.  but  the  relative  importance  of  Congre>s 
PS  a  body,  to  the  welfare  of  a  Nation  at 
war. 

TIME   TO   T.\KE    STOCK 

And  the  poor,  befuddled  pecple.  who  knew 
not  what  they  do.  have  applauded  this  dtgra- 
dation  of  cur  most  august  body.  The  body 
through  which  we  the  people  e.xerc:se  the 
power  retained  In  us  under  the  Constitut.on. 
When  wc  degrade  the  Congress,  we  reflect 
upon  ourselves.  For  after  all,  w^ho  are  and 
what  Is  Congress  except  the  reflection  of  what 
we.  their  constituent*  are?  If  they  are  medi- 
ocre snd  have  no  courage  or  ability,  who  is 
to  blame?  Congress?  No  It  is  the  pecple 
wpo  elect  them 

It  is  time  for  us  to  take  stock.  Since  when 
has  Congress  come  to  be  regarded  as  un- 
important in  the  life  of  our  Nation?  Since 
when  have  hired  hands  come  to  t>e  accorded 
privileges  denied  th?  men  elected  by  the 
people? 

At  this  time,  it  may  interest  you  to  know, 
when  Senators  and  Congressmen  (and  there 
are  plenty  of  fine  men  in  this  body,  in  spite 
of  remarks  to  the  contrary)  are  being  denied 
privileges  accorded  other  groups  (in  Wash- 
ington and  out);  that  thousands  of  Govern- 
ment-owned automobiles  are  provided  for  the 
officials  of  the  bureaus;  that  budgets  of  vari- 
ous bureaus  call  for  an  increased  number 
of  automobiles;  that  chauffeurs  are  provided: 
that  officials,  their  friends,  associates,  and 
favorites  are  said  to  be  e.xempt  from  restric- 
tions Apparently.  Congress  has  been  made 
the   whipping   boy. 

THINK    THEM    SPINElSSS 

Wc  hold  no  brief  for  Congress;  that  is.  the 
Congress  of  this  brief  period  in  our  history. 
We  think  they  have  l>een  spineless.  We 
think  they  have  given  away  what  was  not 
theirs  to  give — the  voice  of  the  American 
pinple.  But  we  think  they  need  chastising 
at  the  hand.*  of  the  people,  not  discrediting  by 
their  Government 

It  is  indeed  a  strange  anomcly  that  at  the 
very  time  when  our  boys  are  gomg  forth  into 
every  part  of  the  world  to  give  their  lives  for 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  the  rights 
of  tlie  people,  that  the  peoples"  representa- 
tivts  are  being  discredited  and  made  a  laugh- 
ingstock of  here  at  home. 

You  may  think  gasoline  rationing  is  a 
little  thing,  and  in  point  of  fact,  it  is.  But 
it  is  not  a  little  thing  to  bold  the  de- 
liberating body  of  a  great  Nation  up  to 
ridicule 

It  IS  not  a  little  thing  to  place  Congress 
beneath  consideration,  put  it  in  the  dog 
house,  as  has  been  don?  by  Leon  Henderson, 
or  whoever  pulls  the  strings  to  make  the 
puppets  dance. 

It  is  not  a  little  thing  to  have  columnists 
like  Raymond  Clapper  castigate  the  de- 
liberative body  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  a  body,  and  hold  it  up  to  scorn. 


It  Is  not  a  little  thing  to  place  the  im- 
portance of  Congress  as  a  bvdy  beneath  that 
of  the  hired  help  around  the  Capitol. 

It  is  not  a  little  thing  that  Walter  Win- 
chell  and  the  New  York  Post  have  seen  fit 
to  smear  the  name  of  a  respected  Member 
of  Congress — a  smear  which  has  been  proved 
false  in  its  entirety. 

No,  It  is  not  a  little  thing.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt, whether  consciously  or  unccn- 
Eclcusly,  to  destroy  the  Government  of  the 
people. 

LIFE    OF    REPUBLIC 

You.  Mr.  Clapper,  whether  you  know  it  or 
not.  are  one  of  the  hounds  that  are  trailing 
your  democracy  to  its  death.  You  are  one 
of  the  hounds  that  will  be  in  at  the  kill. 
You,  and  thousands  like  you.  You.  and  John 
Doe.  who  applauds  in  his  pitiful   ignorance. 

Remem>jer,  you  who  would  see  your  Con- 
gress degraded,  who  would  yip  at  its  heels 
that  it  is  your  deliberative  body,  established 
under  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1789  It  Is 
the  life  ?nd  breath  of  your  Republic. 

Remember  your  Congress  is  greater  than 
any  one  man,  any  group  of  men.  that  it  will 
live  longer  than  all  the  bureaucrats  or  bu- 
reaucracies put  together.  But  it  must  feed 
upon  the  respect  of  the  people  for  the  body 
as  a  whole.  If  you  do  not  like  your  present 
Repre.scntatives.  then  for  God  s  sake  try  to 
send  bigger,  more  courageous  men.  This  does 
not  mean  you  are  to  refrain  from  criticism — 
only  that  you  uphold  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  this  branch  of  government. 

As  for  the  Members  of  Congress,  it  is  high 
time  they  tried  to  retrieve  some  of  the  powers 
tliey  so  carelessly  bestowed  upon  Mr  Hender- 
son and  others. 

It  is  time  they  realize  that  they  have  given 
away  something  which  was  not  theirs  to 
give — the  voice  of  the  American  pecple. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  28.  1942 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable George  Dondero.  of  Michigan, 
in  his  protests  against  proposals  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  ration  gasoline  in 
the  Midwest.  Well-informed  people  tell 
me  that  there  is  no  need  for  any  such 
drastic  regulations.  I  want  to  disagree 
with  Government  officials  who  have 
under  active  consideration  plans  to  tell 
each  automobile  driver  in  Minnesota, 
and  in  other  midwestern  States,  just  how 
much  gasoline  he  can  use.  Such  a  bu- 
reaucratic regulation  has  no  place  in 
our  American  way  of  Ufe  unless  and  uniil 
there  is  an  emergency  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  take  away  from  our  people 
the  libeities  that  they  have  enjoyed 
throughout  the  years. 

I  know  that  the  excuse  is  given  that  if 
gasoline  is  rationed  in  the  Midwest,  it 
will  reduce  the  usage  of  automobiles  and 
as  a  consequence  keep  the  automobile 
drivers  from  wearing  out  their  tires.  In 
my  opinion,  this  argument  is  entirely 
ridiculous  and  unsound.     There  is  not 
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an  automobile  owner  in  America  today 
who  does  net  know  that  when  his  tires 
are  worn  out  he  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  use  his  motor  vehicle.  Every  intelli- 
gent man  and  woman  is  aware  of  this 
fact  and  the  very  necessity  of  the  situa- 
tion compels  them  to  use  good  judgment 
and  to  conserve  the  rubber  tires. 

A  drastic  regulation  rationing  gasoline 
eliminates  entirely  the  common-sense 
factor  of  this  problem.  It  not  only  ad- 
mits, but  proclaims  to  the  world  that 
the  average  American  citizen  has  no 
common  sense.  I  think  it  about  time 
that  these  subordinate  Government  offi- 
cials who  have  never  been  in  business, 
who  have  never  earned  a  dollar  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  and  who  have  no 
practical  conception  of  the  modern 
world,  be  told  that  they  had  better  use 
some  good  judgment  in  their  efforts  to 
regiment  the  American  people.  Under  a 
war  emergency,  let  us  have  regimenta- 
tion where  it  is  necessary  but.  I  want  to 
repeat  that  we  must  not  permit  irre- 
sponsible, inexperienced,  and  immature 
men  to  exercise  vast  grants-of  arbitrary 
power  and  to  do  it  in  the  wrong  way. 

I  have  before  me  a  statement  which 
says  that  the  smothering  cf  private  auto- 
mobile transportation  in  this  country 
under  a  breath  of  emergency  restrictions, 
will  be  regarded  in  future  years  as  an 
outstanding  phenomenon  of  the  current 
war  period. 

This  statement,  in  my  opinion,  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  the  other  day  some  of 
the  difficulties  that  the  farmer  in  many 
sections  will  face  when  they  are  no  longer 
able  to  use  their  automobiles.  Some  of 
them  live  25  miles,  for  example,  from  the 
city  or  village  which  they  find  it  neces- 
sary to  visit  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week 
in  order  to  bring  in  the  produce  of  the 
farm  and  take  back  some  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  What  are  they  going  to 
do  if  we  reach  that  point  where  our  pres- 
ent modern  transportation  system  is  to 
be  paralyzed  and  discontinued?  Do  you 
think  that  these  folks  are  going  to  waste 
rubber  and  waste  gasoline  during  this 
emergency  period?  Of  course,  they  are 
not  going  to  do  anything  so  foolish. 
They  are  good,  sensible,  substantial 
American  citizens.  They  are  patriotic. 
They  are  not  going  to  use  gasoline  for 
pleasure  purposes  and  by  the  same  token 
they  are  going  to  conserve  their  auto- 
mobile tires  until  such  time  as  they  are 
sure  that  other  tires  can  be  secured. 

We  are  all  going  to  have  to  put  up  with 
economic  dislocations  in  this  country. 
Why  force  these  dislocations?  It  is  my 
opinion,  that  they  will  come  fast  enough 
without  some  irresponsible  Government 
agency  rationing  gasoline  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  and  create  a  long  chain  of  events 
wliich  will  punish  the  people  affected  and 
will  not  contribute  to  the  war  effort  or 
the  building  up  of  the  morale  of  the 
American  people. 

I  am  very  vigorously  opposed  to  these 
new  proposals  to  say  to  the  average  auto- 
mobile driver  that  the  Government  oflQ- 
cials  who  know  nothing  about  the  prob- 
lems will  determine  when  he  can  makp  a 


trip  and  when  he  can  use  gasoline,  and 
why  he  can  use  gasoline,  and  what  is 
more  important,  that  he  can  use  no  gaso- 
line at  all.  This  is  bureaucracy  glorified 
to  a  point  where  it  is  like  the  old  pro- 
verbial Mother  Hubbard,  covers  every- 
thing and  touches  nothing,  and  results 
in  no  good. 
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Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  statement  by  B.  L. 
Majewski,  marketing  chairman  of  the 
Petroleum  Industry  Committee  for  Dis- 
trict 2,  giving  the  facts  in  regard  to 
civilian  use  of  gasoline  in  the  Middle  West 
and  the  conservation  of  rubber  for  the 
war  effort,  which  shows  concltisively  that 
there  is  no  need  lor  rationing  of  gas  and 
that  the  civilian  population  is  conserving 
tires  and  rubber. 

Chicago,  May  27. — The  following  state- 
ment was  issued  by  B  L  Majewski.  market- 
ing chairman  of  the  Petroleum  Indvtstry 
Committee  for  District  2.  appointed  by 
Petroleum  Coordinator  for  War  Harold  L. 
Ickes  District  2  comprises  the  following 
important  oil-producing  and  consuming 
States  in  the  Middle  West:  Illinois,  Indiana. 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky.  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Nebraska.  North  Dakota.  Ohio, 
Oklalioma.  South  EJakota.  Tennessee,  and 
Wisconsin. 

"We  have  just  completed  analyses  of  civilian 
use  of  gai-oline  in  the  Middle  West  for  April 
1942  and  the  results  prove  conclusively  that 
the  people  in  this  area  are  conserving  rubber 
for  the  war  effort.  The  figures  reveal  that 
the  average  automobilist  reduced  his 
mileage  by  20  percent  compared  with  April 
1941.  and  spot  check  for  the  first  halt  ol 
May  indicates  that  May  will  reveal  a  mUeage 
reduction  of  at  least  25  percent. 

"The  automobile  owners  in  this  area 
realize  that  when  tires  now  on  their  cars 
wear  out  replacements  may  not  be  avail- 
able; as  a  consequence,  they  have  reduced 
and  will  continue  to  reduce  mileage,  arc 
driving  at  greatly  reduced  speeds,  and  are 
taking  excellent  care  of  tires. 

••The  public,  knowing  that  ample  supplies 
of  gasoline  are  available  In  this  area,  express 
great  concern  abcut  the  delay  on  the  part  of 
responsible  Government  agencies  in  Washing- 
ton in  vigorously  collecting  and  reclaiming 
waste  rubber  Reclamation  can  be  ac- 
complished with  a  minimum  drain  on  critical 
materials. 

"It  is  our  studied  opinion  that  before  ga-so- 
llne  rationing  is  extended  to  the  Middle 
West,  Government  agencies  should  devote 
their  energies  to  the  continued  encourage- 
ment of  the  prcper  use  of  tires  Instead  cf 
denying  the  use  of  gasoline  in  areas  where 
that  product  Is  abundant. 

'In  anv  event,  since  civilian  morale  must 
be  maintained  at  a  high  degree,  I  strongly 
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recommend  that  before  gasoline  rationing  Is 
invoked  in  areas  of  plenty,  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board.  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  and  the 
Petroleum  Coordinator  for  War  confer  with 
the  governors.  Members  of  Congress,  and  the 
oil  Industry  in  such  areas." 
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Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  May  25, 
1942: 

AN     "INCRIASED     INCOMS     PINALTT" 

Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson  has 
many  times  told  Congress  that  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  American  people  must  be 
reduced,  if  inflation  is  to  be  avoided 

He  has  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
have  more  money  to  spend  than  they  can  »x- 
change  for  the  goods  which  are  available. 
Incomes  have  gone  up.  The  supply  cf  com- 
modity goods  has  gone  down  In  this  sltua. 
tion.  says  ^Ar  Henderson,  government  must 
take  several  steps.  One  of  thenr  is  to  raise 
taxes  to  a  point  where  the  inflationary  gap 
Is  closed. 

The  Treasury  has  supplied  Congress  with 
a  tax  program  calculated  to  close  this  gap 
to  a  considerable  degree.  It  has  suggested 
a  tax  program  drastic  In  the  extreme.  Justi- 
fying it  as  demanded  by  the  emergency 

But  both  Mr  Henderson  and  the  Treasury 
Ignore  several  important  matters  In  their 
arguments  and  In  their  proposals  They  Ig- 
nore, for  example,  the  fact  that  for  millions 
of  Americans  purchasing  power  Is  right  now 
greatly  reduced 

Prices  are  up  today,  despite  the  ceilings. 
Taxes  are  up.  too  And  Incomes  are  up  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  first  two  of  these  are 
up  for  everybody,  while  the  last  is  up  only 
for  some  Millions  of  Americans  have  the 
same  incomes  today  they  had  3  years  ago, 
when  both  prices  and  taxes  were  lower  and 
when  there  was  no  urge  to  buy  war  bonds. 
These  people,  if  taxes  are  further  increased. 
win  In  many  Instances  have  to  reduce  their 
standard  of  living  more  than  the  national 
scarcity  of  commodities  requires  while 
others,  now  receiving  pay  they  never  hoped 
to  earn,  are  in  a  position,  despite  high  prices 
and  higher  taxes,  to  Improve  their  living 
standards  materially. 

Some  citizens,  faced  with  a  tax  law  fol- 
lowing Mr  Morgenthau's  proj)Osals, ,  will 
have  to  stop  payin«»  on  their  houses  arid  on 
th?ir  insurance,  if  they  are  to  feed  and  clothe 
themselves  and  their  families  Others  will 
definitely  gain  from  the  existence  of  the 
war.  Th?  gain  will  not  be  grudged  to  those 
who  have  had  too  little  during  many  years. 
That  others  should  gain  from  exp->nditiire 
which  means  loss  and  sacr.flce  to  most  of 
Their  fellow  countrymen  Is  clearly  inequi- 
table. 

The  only  way  that  situation  can  be  cor- 
rected is  to  provide  for  Individuals  a  tax 
similar  to  the  excess-profits  tax  on  corpora- 
tions— to  tax  at  a  higher  rate  than  normal 
increases  in  income  beyond  a  certain  point. 
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Such  a  tax  would  not  be  di 
minister      In  operation.  It  might 
the    place    of    the    "earned    Inco 
which  the  Treasury  now  wants  df 
could  be  called  the  •increased  1 
alty  '  and  could  carry  for  each 
which   It   fell   a  percentage 
tax  rate. 

With  such  a  tax  the  heaviest 
burden  would  fall  where  it  shoul 
who.   because  of  the  war.  are  car^ 
than  customarily.    The  bigi;e'»t 
be  on   the   very   persons   who   ha 
creased  buying  power  which  Is  t 
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HCN.  DON.ALD  L.  O'TOfOLE 

or  Nxw  Tor.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENtATU'ES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1942 

Mr.  O  TOOLE.  Mr.  Sp'^ak  t,  under 
leavo  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  of 
the  Honorable  Frank  C.  Wal  :er.  Post- 
master General  nf  the  United  States,  at 
the  commenctr  :  ■  'Xercises,  George- 
town University.  vVashingtr-i  D  C 
Monday   May  25.  1942: 

It  is  an  honor  to  addre.ss  the 
Georgetown  witliin  the  hallowed 
a  venerable  university  from  whic 
and  patriots,  even  the  great  Georg 
ton  himself,  spoke  to  our  Nation 
world 

Often,  too  often,  graduation  Is 
ment  to  prophesy.      The  general 
passing  kindles  its  own  unreal 
expectation  that  the  fresh  energ 
dyiamlc  spirit  of  young  manhxK 
come  the  world  s  demons  of  selfls 
edness  and  indulgent  neglect      Tc 
generation,  graduates  appear  to 
at  the  threshold  of  the  wide  ope^ 
opportunity  and  unlimited  acco 
In  the  unconfined  area  of  forml 
Is  easy  to  fashion  Images  of  the 
to  speak  to  graduates  as  If  they 
tecis  of  the  worlds  tomorrow  a 
knights  of  Its  heroic  idealism      It 
and.  at  the  happy  time  of  gradua 
cicus  thing  to  do 

But   I  shall  nut  do  tt.     I  shall 
use    your    future    lies    in    t 
;        .  today    as  you  leave  the  hist 
ol  Ueorgetown.  your  past  training 
in  the  f^hadows  of  memory  and 
habit— and  you  will  face.   In  the 
of  your  going,  a  flaming,  terrifyi 
bllity      Ycu  are  grndu.\ted   from 
guuhed  culture  of  Georgetown 
but  you  are  graduated  unto  n 
for    the    continuance    and    welf 
Nation.      Your  transition  from 
platform  to  the  stage  of  the  wo 
Is  swift  and  decisive       Each  of 
•  part;  that  Is  inescapable;    Wha 
only  God  knows       How   you  pla> 
will  l)e  determined  by  the  Catholi 
ynur  sp:nt  and  educated  will 
-dent  you  have  both,  commendabl; 
men  now  promoted  from  trainlnj! 
participation    In    a    world    confl: 
forth,  you  share  fully  with   ycur 
<  n   of  thinking  straight 

t  ;  had  been  otherwise)  th< 

of  5-hocting  straight 

As  a  Nation,  we  had  desired  anc 
peace;   but  we  have  loved  It  too 
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•  unwisely.  We  thought  that  the  price  of 
I  peace  had  been  paid  and  would  be  paid  no 
more.  We  thought  we  had  buried  war  in  the 
graves  of  our  dead.  We  trusted  in  the  force 
of  our  good  will  and  in  the  statistics  of  our 
power.  We  were  confident  that  we  could  keep, 
and  if  necessary  compel,  peace  for  ourselves. 
But  we  have  been  murderously  deceived. 

We  had  cast  away  our  armament  lest  we 
provoke  war.  We  had  engaged  ourselves  to 
cbtain.  within  our  own  borders,  a  correction 
of  social  and  economic  inequalities.  We  had 
st'ught  to  extend  to  every  individual  the  tran- 
quil welfare  of  an  ample  living.  Some  of  us 
disagreed  over  procedures;  some  sought,  with 
human  frailty,  an  unmerited  advintage; 
along  the  unmapped  ways  of  creative  advance, 
seme  of  us  went  astray.  Yet.  sure  of  our 
strength,  we  ignored  our  enemies  iDeyond  the 
oceans  or  believed  that  they  were  simply  en- 
vious of  our  fortune. 

We  were  unprepared  for  war  beer,  .-e  we 
were  unprepared  for  malice — the  deep, 
planned  malice  of  an  evil  soul.  Ready  to 
argue  our  rights,  we  were  unready  to  fight 
for  our  lives  Our  enemies  pretend  to  want 
cur  wealth:  they  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
but  our  destruction.  They  cannot  be  bought 
off  with  lands  or  tmttles  won.  We  could  not 
appease  them  even  if  we  supinely  would. 
Their  hands,  once  stretched  out  to  us  for 
bread  and  bounty,  are  now  grasping  at  the 
throat  of  our  civilization.  We  are  at  last 
aware  that  this  had  always  been  their  aim. 

We  have  now  begun  to  fight  and  only  the 
strength  of  our  enemies  will  determine  the 
final  cost.  Among  us.  the  lives  of  all  are 
precioiis  and  not  one  shall  die  unblessed  by 
tears  and  gratitude  But,  die  now  many  of  us 
must.  Our  choice  is  the  death  of  defeat  in 
our  homes  or  the  death  that  may  come  in 
our  victory  on  the  battlefield.  We  h\imbly 
acknowledge  that  our  noble  youth  ai^  the 
warriors  of  our  salvation.  Their  sacrifice 
must  be  the  mea.sure  of  our  national  effort. 
We  must  protect  them  as  they  protect  us;  as 
they  fight  for  us.  we  must  fight  for  them. 
They  risk  their  lives:  we  can  do  no  less  with 
our  wealth,  our  health,  and  the  comforts  of 
our  past  progress.  Our  soldiers  are  sons  and 
brothers  and,  as  we  love  them,  we  will  make 
them  strong;  we  will  help  them  to  triumph. 

All  of  us  are  at  war.  This  struggle  is  net  a 
function  of  government:  it  is  the  awful  obli- 
gation of  our  people,  all  our  people.  Only 
the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  our  infants  enjoy 
the  exemption  of  our  dutiful  devotion.  The 
rest  of  us  are  at  war,  each  in  his  appointed 
place.    There  shall  be  no  exception. 

Thus  far.  we  have  suffered  reverses  in  the 
tactics  of  timing  and  in  the  geography  of  the 
conflict.  The  foe  was  by  many  as  much  un- 
derestimated as  his  wicked  purpose  was  mis- 
understood. We  are  in  critical  danger  The 
cceans  and  the  skies  that  were  shields  against 
our  harm  have  become  the  smooth  pathways 
of  encircling  peril 

We  must  meet  that  peril  with  all  our  force. 
The  strategy  of  our  courage  must  not  be 
weakened  by  factional  domestic  politics,  by 
labor  strife,  or  by  group  prejudice.  The  full 
complement  of  our  forces  is  as  necessary  as 
the  cert.iin  aim  of  our  fire.  We  shall  permit 
no  interference  with  either  one  or  the  other. 

Meantime  we  arc  not  uuwounded.  But — I 
speak  for  you  as  for  msrself— we  are  not  dis- 
mayed If  ever  cause  were  Just,  if  ever  war 
were  necessary,  if  ever  the  divine  decencies 
of  human  life  were  entrusted  to  the  integrity 
of  a  people — row  is  that  moment.  We  stand 
firm  and  dedicated  to  victory.  We  will  find 
that  victory  if  we  must  pursue  it  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  We  will  find  it.  If  need  be. 
through  sorrow  and  struggle  j.nd  pain.  And 
when  we  have  found  it  we  shall  place  it  at 
the  altars  of  Almighty  God  in  whose  service 
we  are  and  in  whose  name  we  shall  triumph. 

My  dear  graduates  of  Georgetown,  you  are 
now  students  no  longer.  You  are  soldiers  in 
the  war  for  human  rights.     May  God  watch 


compassionately  over  you  while  you  coura- 
geously serve  Him.  May  you  find  the  im- 
mortal salvation  of  your  own  souls  as  you 
strive  to  bring  to  this  Nation,  and  to  the 
world,  the  practical  enforcement  of  the- 
Christlan  way  of  life  through  which  alone  we 
can  reach  and  retain  solid  security  and 
permanent  peace. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  graduation.  I 
wish  you  such  Joy  as  God  may  permit  you. 
I  trust  devoutly  that  ycur  world  of  tomorrow 
may  be  fortified  with  a  deeper  faith  than  the 
world  which  I  ha\e  known.  I  pledge  you  the 
support  of  all  our  power,  the  sacrifice  of  all 
our  wealth,  the  declining  energies  of  our  r  ;- 
vancing  years.  But  I  demand  of  you  the  pledge 
that  when  you  have  triumphed  over  evil  you 
will  not  succumb  to  the  pride  of  power,  the 
gluttony  of  tyranny.  I  ask  you  to  swear  to 
us  that  you  will  approve  as  citizens  of  democ- 
racy no  false  or  selfish  peace.  I  ask  you  to 
swear  that  you  will  accept  nothing  less  than 
the  beatitudes  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  covenant 
of  the  world  of  tomorrow  That  is  what  we 
are  fighting  for  Without  that  covenant  the 
fight  will  have  been  in  vain.  For  that  fight 
you  have  have  been  educated;  to  that  fight 
you  are  now  graduated.  The  sunrise  of  a 
sacred  day  waits  upon  your  sacrifice. 

Graduates  of  Georgetown,  you  will  not — 
must  not — fail. 


Unsan:t:rv      .ind     Lnvatp     Conditions     in 
Government  (Iwned    House>   in    Wash- 
ington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARI^ 

OF 

HUN   GKORGE  A.  PADDOCK 

F    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1942 

Mr.  PADDOCK.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
United  States  Government  has  been  the 
owner  and  landlord  of  numerous  dwell- 
ings whose  unsanitary  and  overcrowded 
condition  made  them  unsafe  for  their 
occupants  and  dangerous  to  the  health  of 
the  community.  This  situation  is  now 
being  corrected,  as  the  attached  corre- 
spondence indicates.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings 
Reynolds,  and  his  a.ssi.stant,  Mr.  Wit- 
man,  for  their  cooperation  in  removing 
these  hazards  to  public  health. 

Public  Buildings  Administration, 
Washtngtcn.  D    C  ,  April  30.  1942. 
(Attention  Mr   E   R   Witman  ) 

Dka«  Mr.  WrrMAN;  Enclosed  for  ycur  In- 
formation is  a  list  of  nine  Government-owned 
houses  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  giving 
addresses,  number  of  present  occupants,  and 
in  five  instances,  notations  of  four  or  more 
dangerous  and  unsanitary  conditions. 

I  suggest  that  the  conditions  described 
should  be  immediately  corrected,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not.  as  landlord,  be  respon- 
sible for  conditions  which  are  unsanitary 
and  likely  to  reSi-lt  in  disease.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  Washington  Is  over- 
crowded and  thousands  of  people  are  being 
brought  in  to  participate  in  the  war  effort. 
Recent  newspaper  articles  have  pointed  out 
i  the  probability  of  a  serious  epidemic  due  to 
slum  dwellings  similar  to  those  noted  on  the 
list  enclosed. 

The  reports  referred  to  were  made  by  the 
Washington  Housing  Association,  so  I  believe 
that  they  are  accurate. 


AIM'KXDIX  lu   TlIK  LUXGi:L^:^iuX.\i.   KLiuKlJ 
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If  you  will  send  me  a  complete  list  of  the 
Washington  dwellings  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  leased  to  private  individuals, 
I  will  have  them  inspected  and  a  report  given 
you.  showing  their  present  condition.  Tliia 
report  will  enable  you  to  Immediately  elimi- 
nate dangerous  and  unsanitary  conditions 
wherever  they  exist 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  A.  Paddock. 
Member  o/  Congress. 


Federal  Works  Agency, 
Pt-TBLic  Buildings  Administration. 

Washington.  D  C.  May  25,  1942. 
Hon.  George  A.  Paddock. 

House  of  Representatii-ea. 
My  Dear  Mr  Paddock:  In  connection  with 
your  letter  of  April  30.  1942.  and  your  several 
conversations  with  Mr.  Witman,  regarding 
unsanitary  and  unsafe  conditions  In  houses 
owned  by  the  Government  in  this  city,  we 
have  had  oiir  forces  make  a  complete  inves- 
tigation of  all  such  properties. 

We  find  that  some  cf  the  conditions  men- 
tioned arc  true  One  of  the  properties  named 
in  the  list  submitted  by  you.  459  G  Place  NW. 
has  been  demolished  since  the  inspection  of 
June  25.  1941  With  respect  to  the  others, 
steps  are  being  taken  either  for  their  demoli- 
tion as-^o  dangerous  and  unsanitary  to  re- 
tain without  the  experdlture  of  large  sums, 
which  the  Public  Buildings  Administration 
docs  not  have  available  for  the  purpose,  or 
to  attempt  such  rehabilitation  as  we  may  to 
remedy  unsafe  or  unsanitary  conditions. 

In  fact,  as  a  result  of  the  conditions  dis- 
closed by  our  investigation,  we  are  having 
r-ade  a  survey  of  all  such  properties  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Administration,  and  as  to 
these  falling  under  the  general  heading  of 
"slum  property."  it  is  proposed  (1)  to  de- 
molish the  houses  which  would  entail  ex- 
tensive repairs  to  bring  them  to  a  tenantable 
state,  and  (2  to  make  the  necessary  repairs 
to  the  more  desirable  houses  to  make  them 
structurally  secure  with  safe  plumbing  fa- 
cilities for  the  occupants 

We  propose,  also,  to  revise  the  lease  form 
heretofore  used  in  connection  with  the  rental 
of  properties  under  our  ccntrol  to  correct  a 
condition  mentioned  in  one  of  the  conversa- 
tions, namely,  the  rental  of  these  properties 
by  individuals  who,  in  turn,  subrent  to 
others,  with  the  result  that  as  many  as  12  or 
14  people  are  crowded  into  6-room  houses, 
whose  only  sanitary  facilities  are  outside 
toilets.  In  connection  with  the  renting  of 
properties  under  such  a  lease,  it  will  also  be 
necessary  for  this  ofDce  to  select  the  tenants 
•with  some  care. 

I  note  from  our  investigation  report  that 
those  houses  which  are  occupied  by  the  head 
of  a  family  are  kept  in  much  better  sanitary 
condition  than  those  which  are  rented  to 
speculators  The  unsanitary  conditions 
which  exist  in  a  number  of  tlicse  dwellings 
are  the  result  of  abuses  by  the  tenants,  and 
our  maintenance  forces  are  kept  continually 
busy  m  the  endeavor  to  keep  sewer  pipes  open 
and  toilet  facilities  in  cpsrating  condition 
The  debris  and  filth  which  gathers  in  the 
back  yards  of  these  properties  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  occupants  who  Just  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  Ineaning  of  cleanliness  and 
sanitation. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  provides  you  with 
the  information  to  answer  immediate  ques- 
tions which  have  l)een  brought  to  your  at- 
tention, and  please  be  assured  that  this  office 
i.s  taking  steps  along  the  lines  above-men- 
tioned to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  dan- 
gerous and  unsanitary  situations  among  its 
holdings  in  the  city.  It  was  contemplated, 
when  these  properties  were  originally  pur- 
chased, that  they  would  be  demolished  within 


a  reasonable  time,  and  since  for  many  rea- 
sons their  locations  have  not  been  used  for 
public  building  purposes,  we  have  been  led 
into  this  present  situation. 
Very  truly  yours. 

W.  E  Reynolds. 
Commissioner  of  Public  Bmldi^igs. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   PHILIP  \   TRAYNOR 

Oi-     DHiAViARi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"ES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1942 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  31,  1942,  H.  R.  6885  was  intro- 
duced by  me. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  effort  by  Federal 
regulation  superseding  for  the  duration 
certain  restrictive  State  laws  against  the 
Atlantic  coast  menhaden  fishing  indus- 
try which  greatly  curtail  normal  produc- 
tion of  fish  meal  and  A  and  D  vitamin 
fish  oil  by  this  important  fishery. 

Abolishment  of  present  monopolistic 
State  restrictions  on  menhaden  fishing, 
I  am  advised  and  believe,  would  result  in 
an  increased  seasonal  production  of  oil 
from  approximately  115.000  barrels  to 
about  200(10(1  t,,;rels  and  would  prob- 
ably also  lai.t  tlii  yield  of  the  menhaden 
fi.'=h  mtal  from  an  approximate  50.000 
tons  to  about  90  000  tons  per  annum. 

There  is  a  critical  degree  of  impending 
shortage  of  fish  meal  and  the  A  and  D 
vitamin  substitute^  for  cod-liver  oil  for 
poultry-  and  stock-feeding  purposes. 
Both  of  these  nutritive  elements  are  in- 
dispensable constituents  in  the  type  of 
poultry  rations  required  for  the  inten- 
sive feeding  essential  to  modern  poultry 
raising  procedure.  The  poultry  branch 
of  agriculture  ranks  of  especial  impor- 
tance under  the  present  war  emergency 
because  of  the  abnormally  heavy  de- 
mands upon  our  egg  supply  through 
major  lend-lease  commitments,  and  the 
achievement  of  our  livestock  production 
goals  is  dependent  in  no  small  measure 
upon  an  ample  supply  of  protein  supple- 
ments in  the  feedine  rations. 

In  1938,  which  r:  :i\  be  considered  as 
our  last  normal  year  as  far  as  imports 
and  use  of  fish-liver  oils  were  concerned, 
about  65.000.000  pounds  of  these  vitamin 
oils  were  imported.  Other  fish  oils  to 
the  extent  of  33.000.000  pounds  were  used 
for  poultry-  and  stcck-feeding  purposes 
in  the  years  1939-40.  Since  that  time 
much  heavier  dependence  has  continu- 
ously been  placed  upon  the  use  of  domes- 
tic fish  oil  for  A  and  D  vitamin  purposes 
as  very  small  quantities  of  fish-liver  oils 
of  any  kind  are  now  brought  through 
although  the  demand  has  continuously 
increased.  Imports  of  fish  scrap  and 
meal  into  the  United  States  in  recent 
pre-war  years  approximated  about  50  000 
tons  annually.  In  i!:^:.;y  :>..i:  v  40000 
tons  of  these  imports  came  lro;r.  .J   i  i!:. 


I  quote  from  the  printed  record  ol 
the  hearing  on  H.  R.  6885  brfore  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  on  April  23.  as  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  rep)ort  submitted  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  dated  April  22.  and  signed 
by  Mr   Donald  M.  Nelson.  Chairman) 

The  statements  in  the  proposed  bill  as  to 
the  commercial  importance  of  menhaden 
fishing,  are.  of  course,  fully  Justified  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  oils  and  fats  procurable  from  this 
source. 


I  Prom  the  report  submitted  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  dated 
April  22,  and  signed  by  Mr  Grover  B  Hill, 
Assistant  Secretary] 

The  Interest  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  this  bill  has  Its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  fish  meal  is  an  important  and  valuable 
feedstuff  for  poultry  and  c  thoi  livestock 
and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  used  as 
a  source  of  high  quality  animal  protein, 
especially  in  feeding  poultry  As  a  result 
of  the  war.  importations  of  flsh  meal  have 
ceased  and  the  domestic  production  has  been 
greatly  curtailed.  •  •  •  Inasmuch  a^ 
there  is  no  completely  satisfactory  substitute 
for  fish  meal,  it  is  desirable  that  the  pro- 
duction of  this  valuable  feedstuff  t>e  en- 
couraged. 


[From  report  of  the  Office  of  Agricultural  De- 
fen-^e  Relations,  dated  April  14.  and  signed 
by  Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Shepard) 

If  there  are  at  present  any  restrictions  on 
menhaden  fishing  which  result  in  a  smaller 
production  of  menhaden  oil  than  otherwise 
would  t>e  possible,  it  is  certainly  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  that  such  restrictions  l>e  removed 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  foregoing, 
it  appears  to  me  self-evident  that  every 
possible  consideration  should  be  given  to 
ways  and  means  of  maximizing  produc- 
tion by  an  industry  which  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  of  such  assistance  In  a  crisis 
of  such  gravity  as  now  faces  this  countiy. 

It  should  be  realized  that  this  Nation 
is  now  entirely  divorced  from  an  econ- 
omy of  surplus  such  as  that  to  which  we 
had  in  pre-war  years  become  accustomed 
and  It  should  now  be  brought  home  to 
everyone  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle for  existence  which  entails  the  ut- 
most husbandry  of  every  natural  re- 
source we  possess. 

The  interlocked  circumstances  of  re- 
lationship between  agriculture  and  fish- 
eries which  are  typified  in  this  proposed 
legislation  are  characteristic  of  the  simi- 
larity of  their  position  as  factors  in  the 
productive  scheme  of  things  in  tliis 
country.  It  has  been  a  national  misfor- 
tune that  the  exigencies  of  the  war  effort 
to  date  have  called  for  such  concentra- 
tion upon  the  direct  creation  of  primary 
munitions  of  war,  bccAsr  this  necessity 
has  resulted  in  a  hig.o  ;•  t,.ee  of  neglect 
in  the  recognition  of  the  farmers  and 
fishermen  as  vital  factors  in  net  pro- 
duction. 

I:  ly.  measured  opinion  H  R  6885 
should  be  added  to  our  ai.<-t:pwd  war 
legislation.  It  would  serve  an  urgent 
;  .  ;;  -e,  and  wouM  contribute  to  the 
\jv  ■..:>•  we  should  al!  unite  to  gam. 
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HON   EDITH  NOl'RSE  R0GER^ 

or  MAASAC'iirtfTra 

IN  TTIK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENtATIVES 

Tui'sdav.  May  26.  194 

Mi^   ROGERS  oi  M  "s.    Mr. 

SprMkrr,  ufulrr  U-aVf  v  niv  i«'- 

minks  m  thr  Ricoro.  1  miiiut'    >:.  >:ticlc 
In  I!     T     ■  s-Hnuld  of  Mny  J'  '    « 

\hv  :  a  ol  the  nurvs  ki  ( 

Onr  of  th«we  bravr  n\u><'f«  wh.h  i 
rnt  of  mine,  Mim  Rjiv  Atom,  o 

Mhvs. 

C'oKiin.itxiii  NfwiKii  D«ruD  J^r  Tti 
or  V^tdii 

(By  rtnt\k  Hrwino 

At  I  iKP  Hr\DgvAin'Kiu«.  Mn.»otNN 

Th.  V  rii(lur«l  a  hell  of  allot  luut 
lu/.  >n     to     HMtnun     to    Corrrnid 
*i>!>»rM.    thrv    w»Tr    ururfKl      But 
thpir   hnu)!*   hi|{h    nitd    perhaps 
Plorfticf     NiKiitU'Kiile    creatwJ 
hav^  wumrn  tended  wnr  WDUndrc 
lantly    thHii    did    ntiip    Unltrcl    S 
nur-ifs  Just  .irrtvrd  here  fmm  the 
Must  (i(  ll.rtn  were  evncuiited  •> 
biirdment  at   least  four  times 
list  ot  patients  grow  from  1  to  7  . 
■11    had    the   tnevltable   soldier 
only  to  lose  them  throush  dont 
metit  to  distant  places      All  svilTe 
!  MS  that  broki   many  a  mai 

;iorate  dayi"  on  Bataan  and 

CARRIED    S  000    MILES    BY    NAVT     P\ 

They  found  haven  at  Inst  In  Au 
n    perilous    5  000-mile    evacuati 
Navy  patrt)!  bomber  from  Correeib 

Havlni?  been  evacuated  from 
myself.  I  knew  their  first  desire 
would  be  a  square  meal.  I  hai 
acquaintance  of  some  of  them  i 
tered  island  and  took  It  upon  mj 
the  party  to  dinner 

It  was  a  memorablp  banquet  The  nur-es 
stuffed  themselves  with  soup,  oysters,  saliids, 
and  husky  steaks,  then  literally  topped  jff 
their  meal  with  Jumtx)  chocolat;  ice-cream 
fundacj 

Then  they  had  their  hair  done  tor  the  first 
time  since  the  last  nat.ve  ha  rdresber  in 
Luzon  tock  to  the  hills  l)efore  th?  advancing 
Japanese  In  December 

Later  they  saw  a  movle  preftrrlna;  Walt 
Disney  s  FHutajia  to  D.ve  B«Mi^fc  >r.  a  theme 
With  which  they  had  already  iad  far  too 
much  pt^rsunal  experience 

The  nu;ses  '.eft  Corngidor  en 
April  29.  Hirchlto's  birthday,  v.h<4i 
ne<.e  bejjan  the  big  push  that  cu  I 
capture    of    the    fortress       Ther 
plane  loads   but  one  had  to 
Island    when    the    bomlx'r 
attempting   to  take  off  from  t 
as  a  refueling  st;;tlon 

MaJ  Gen  William  Sharp's  fortes  held  off 
the  advancing  Japanese  until  tie  surviving 
bvimber  tick  iff.  and  the  .stranded  nur^es 
eventually  tetlrrd  to  the  hil';  with  ihe 
An-.erii-an-Filipino  tr^xips  on  Mlnfaanao. 

OVE«   JAr-DOMlNATEO   BMa 

T1)«  nur»es*  plan*  was  not  it  tacked  en 
route  here  although  it  flew  over  hundreds  of 
milei  of  Japanrs.^-dommaied  mm^ 

K.1CM  i.u:»r  had  her  own  »ii  ry  to  tell  and 
faih  Vk)««  a  rreord  of  herriism  utx  er  th*  mt>«l 
teriifyir.g  condition*  lnu«Klnrthle  for  women. 

The  party  *a»  h-«drvt  hv  kh;tr-hi\ired 
1st     Lt      ri^r»nc»     MavlXiirtUl      Brockton. 
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May  24  — 

!«hi  II  from 

<r        B<'ing 

they    held 

\er.   since 

leir    order. 

more  gal- 

ates    Army 

Philippines. 

;-.t!er   bom- 

V   her 

Nearly 

sweethearts, 

or  BsslKn- 

1  eel  personal 

rturlni;  the 

C(>rrps;idor. 

OL    BOMBCX 

tralia  after 
fiit;ht    by 
or 

Corregldor 

on  landing 

1  made  the 

n   the   bat- 

^elf  to  take 


he  night  of 
the  Jap.i- 

mlnated  In 
were  two 
"!  rtanao 
I'cd  in 
lake   used 


M         ■'■he  »;i^  head  nurse  at  Fort  Slotsea- 
berg  Hik^pital  near  Manila.     Sh«  mt:ved  suc- 

t ••'•.•  to  Manila.  Bataan,  untl  Corregldor. 

on   the   Island   just   na   the   ten.Ilc 
buniU.ugs  of   late  D^'ceniber  were  occurrti;?. 

After  the  "to{sUl«'  '  lu;  pHal  on  Coir  gedor 
»a>  Ixjmbed  to  mjiII herein-  the  njedlcal  staff 
moved  into  the  dnp  NMmtii  tunnel,  whrro 
for  4  months  "Mac'  »\ipervi.-e<l  hir  nurses 
under  an  almost  steady  thud  of  bombj  over- 
he;Kl 

She  has  been  ns-.innfd  a  v.e«k"8  re»t,  but 
•Miio'  already  u  thatUt!  to  gtt  biu-k  la  h 
hurpitul. 

c\RRtu  PKWiHiNO  itrrm 

The  darllnt  of  the  nurses  In  Second  Lt. 
Jiianita  Redmond.  8wnn«e«,  8  C  ,  who-e 
nivither  lives  in  CoUunhi.i.  H  C,  Nuisc  HetU 
nmiid  attended  Clrii  John  J  Pej»hiiig  dvuing 
hia  near  fatal  lUnens  several  year*  injo  and  the 
only  poMension  she  brouuht  «way  fiom  the 
Phllippinei.  was  !\  tniterrd  letter  in  winch  the 
World  War  commander  prui»cd  hrr  lor  her 
rxcellent  attention, 

H.  r  first  net  on  arrival  wm  to  v»«»t  the  grnvt 
of  her  late  nauct^Ala|..  Floyd  '  i   Prll. 

at  Darwin.  They  were  separntci;  ,  m  the 
Phllippinrs  campaign  when  Pell  was  ussUtied 
to  Aii.-trnlla  with  a  picked  group  of  airmen. 
He  died  when  his  P  40  was  shot  down  during 
one  of  the  enrly  .*avuge  battles  over  Darwin. 

Juanita  was  cited  for  helping  the  over- 
worked doctcrs'  staff  on  Bainan,  where  she 
lanced  many  a  gangrenous  limb.  She  will  re- 
turn home  soon,  carrying  another  memento 
m  addition  to  Pershlngs  letter— Pell's  Air 
Corps  win«<i,  which  his  group  commander 
saved  for  her 

ATTENDED   CAPTAIN    WKHMVTH 

Second  Lt  Eunice  Hatchlll,  pretty  brunette 
from  Lockhart,  Tex  stayed  on  Bataan  until 
the  last  terrible  days,  when  the  field  hospital 
where  she  was  stationed  was  swamped  with 
thousands  of  cases.  She  attended  such  fa- 
mous patients  as  Capt.  Arthur  "One-Man 
Army  "  Wcrmuth  and  the  gallant  cavalryman, 
Capt   John  Wheeler. 

^^en  she  was  evacuated  to  Corregldor  it 
took  her  party  13  hours  to  travel  the  short 
dl.>^tance  to  the  coa^t  through  the  blazing 
ordnance  area,  and  en  route  to  the  Island  her 
small  boat  narrowly  avoided  Japanese  dive 
tiombers. 

"Hatch"  Ls  engaged  to  an  aircraft  ordnance 
officci  from  Georgia  who  was  transferred  to 
the  United  States  from  the  Philippines  2 
month,*  before  war  began.  She  was  to  have 
joined  him  in  December,  but  Pearl  Harbor 
broke  up  their  wedding  plans. 

The  happy-go-luckiest  member  of  the  out- 
fit is  Second  Lt.  Catherine  "Kay"  Acorn,  Bel- 
mont, Miss.,  who  went  through  four  evacua- 
tions under  fire  and  locks  like  n  be  y  with  her 
clo.«e-cropped  locks,  which  she  bobbed  rather 
than  fool  with  when  the  hatrdre.'strs  closed 
shop 

Dunns;  the  last  days  of  Corrccidor,  Nuree 
Acorn  said  all  laterals  In  every  tunnel  on  the 
lflai;d  wore  filled  with  wounded  or  111  soldiers, 
two  to  a  bed  in  double-decker  bunks. 

"On  the  Emperor's  birthday  the  Japs  really 
went  to  town.  "  Nurse  Acorn  said.  "All  morn- 
ing lonp  they  shelled  Corregldor.  and  the  boys 
whose  duties  kept  them  outside  counted  hun- 
dreds of  shells  per  minute. 

A    4 -HOUR    BARR.^CE 

"Tliey  kept  up  that  barrage  4  hours.  They 
hit  all  three  entrances  to  the  tunnel  and 
sometimes  there  was  so  much  smoke  Ins.de  we 
could  not  see  to  treat  the  patients  I  am  cer- 
tain the  casualties  were  heavy,  but  we  didn  t 
get  many  more  patients  because  the  stretcher 
bearers  couldn't  get  atjout  to  bring  them  in" 

Kay  has  applied  for  permission  to  remain 
on  duty  m  Austialla. 

SiK-ond  Lt  Dorothea  Daley.  Hamilton,  Mo  . 
said  >he  was  ^H■ared  to  death  from  the  f\r»t  to 
lh»  liut  of  the  Japnni-  in  the  Phil- 

ippinra     During  the  '  lation  from 

Batauu  she  slept  once  in  th«  tliAM  bcsidt  U\e 


road  and  again  in  a  culvert.  Her  second  nap 
almost  caused  her  to  get  left  behind  by  the 
last  evacuation  boat. 

Despite  the  horrors  of  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regldor. Dtuoihca  said  her  worst  experience 
was  early  In  the  campaign  when  she  was  sta- 
tioned lit  StotsiMib.-rg.  One  night  It  was  an- 
m  unced  that  paiachutists  weie  expicted  to 
attack  the  almost  deserted  post  and  every 
hospital  orderly  and  every  patient  who  cculd 
stand  was  placed  on  guard  duty.  The  para- 
chutist.s  never  arrived. 

Like  Nur»c  Redman.  Dorothea's  heart  Is 
heavy  She  left  her  fiance,  a  young  field 
artillery  officer,  on  Bataan, 

Second  Lt.  Wllliv  Hook,  Renfrow.  Okla  , 
sermrd  to  have  withstood  the  ordeal  better 
than  any  of  the  party.  Stationed  on  Cor- 
regldor rnrly  In  the  war,  she  volunteered  to 
go  to  Bataan  when  the  violent  January  fluhl- 
ing  overflowed  th*  field  hospitals  with 
wounded. 

Donara  BiiRAfNtL 

She  went  through  two  bombings  of  the 
little  Oaguio  Hospital  en  Batnnn,  dodgln^t 
shrapnel  that  injured  two  nurses  wurking 
neaiby, 

WiUa  said  she  really  enjoyed  the  "spooky* 
take-off  from  Manila  Buy,  the  refueling  sti^p 
where  Jap.me.se  troops  were  but  a  few  miles 
away,  aud  the  long  hep  to  Australia. 

She  will  stay  In  Australia  for  two  reasons- 
first,  she  likes  to  nurse  and  wants  to  serve 
for  the  duration  where  she  can  do  the  most 
good;  and,  secondly,  because  her  heart  be- 
longs to  Lt.  Col.  "Buzz  '  Wagner,  one  of  the 
outstanding  United  States  heroes  of  the  war, 
who  now  commands  an  Air  Corps  group  here. 
Wagner  was  a  first  lieutenant  when  they  met 
In  the  Philippines. 

SISTER    LEFT    BEHIND 

Socond  Lt  Ressa  Jenkins.  SevtervlUe.  Tenn  , 
when  through  the  Battle  of  Bataan  with  her 
sister  and  they  were  evacuated  together  to 
Corregldor,  but  the  sister  was  on  the  plane 
left  behind  at  Mindanao. 

Big.  gocd-natured.  blonde  Mary  G.  Lohr. 
of  Pittsburgh,  proved  most  helpful  In  cheer- 
ing up  tl'iC  wounded  on  Corregldor.  The 
ninth  nurse,  brunette  Susan  K.  Downing,  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla  .  served  meat  of  the  campaign 
at  the  Cab  Cabin  field  hospital  on  Bataan, 
but  carried  on  after  the  was  evacuated  to 
Corregldor. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


iivN   V\  RIGHT  PATMAN 

TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1942 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Spsaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  telegram  re- 
ceived by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  from 
the  Governor  of  Texas,  Hon.  Coke 
Stevenson :  ^ 

AUSTIN.  Tex  ,  May  25.  1942. 
Hon.  Sam  Rayburn, 

Speaker  of  House: 

Texas  sentiment  appears  overwhelmingly 
against  rationing  gasoline  any  form.  Like- 
wise against  rationing  mileage  cars  and 
trucks.  Such  rationing  will  dinupt  our  eco- 
nomic structure  to  extent  all  classes  of  people 
are  opposed  to  it.  Pe«;p:*  united  and  \ 
ouKly  supporting  war  program,  but  coi.  r 
rationliiii  unnecessary  and  disastrous  upou 
public  spirit. 

COKK    STEVKNSON. 


The  Power  and  Glory  of  This  Land 
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Jloc-ked  here,  i.v  '  i"  ■  ■'..■■«.■  it 
:  and  rich,  bu'  Ih  ..  .>»  the 
if. -unci  the  ehrt'.  r.  :<■  re- 
;,r  .slv-t  fired  at  l^\.:,iioTi, 
that  here  all  men  had  an  equal  cliance  to 
become  somethlne  brtter  than  they  were,  free 
men  In  a  ne\^  ■.■.  :.  '  That  was  the  dream 
that  drew  them  and  tlie  Idea  that  united 
them. 

"The  hour  has  r  ::  f'  -.'hen  our  destiny  has 
caught  up  with  i;^  A:  d  In  this  hour  the 
thing  of  cardinal  importance  is  to  loch  at 
ourselves,  consider  our  origins,  study  our  his- 
tory, read  again  what  was  written  by  the 
great  revolutionary  statesmen  who  created 
this  republic 

"They  were  consciously  designing  a  new  pat- 
tern for  human  society,  and  I  do  not  speak  as 
a  complacent  American  when  I  say  that  it  is 
the  pattern  of  the  futtire  No  human  being 
can  be  complacent  in  i  o  -'d  where  there  is 
no  room  except  for  hrcc^  and  the  only  im- 
portant facts  are  life  and  death  I  speak  as 
one  who  has  fc-t-  u),  .♦  this  country  looks  like 
In  the  eyes  of  p*  pit  .v!.  '  live  in  hell  and  who 
have  gazed  on  me  hungrily,  lorgmgly.  as  on  a 
visitor  from  hravon  It  Is  the  ta.  k  of  the 
press  to  make  •.:  -'-'  America  in  the  same  way. 
to  make  us  feel  th..i  our  stake  In  this  war  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation  because 
we  have  V..>   !r.  .-•   '•    '.cse 

"If  we  w:  :<  •:  '  *oiy  across  the  scroll  of 
this  continent,  we  who  write  the  dally  scrip- 
tures of  America  It  won't  matter  much  what 
Hitler  writes 

"It  Is  our  task  to  takt    the  ..Tensive  In  sell- 
ing America,  first  to  our.«elves  and  then  to  the 
world.    Advertising  Is  an  A:np':r< 
Dr    Ooebbels  admits  tha-    1..    ir 
knows    about    d^^'ii^  ■   >'  : ''    V' 
from  the  technupK-   *• 
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:  Is  a  record  to  .t  .  e  this  Is  the  revolution 
that  works,  and  it  works  l^ecause  the  pattern 
ovir  forefathers  designed  with  uncanny  fore- 
eight  Is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ptttteru 
of  life  men  always  choose  for  themselves  whe^ 
they  are  free  to  choose,  "^ 

"Time  was  'vhen  tliey  chose  It  by  coming 
here,  but  now  this  continent  could  not  hold 
the  millions  who  would  be  coming  still  If  they 
could,  ao  we  must  take  the  pattern  to  them. 
\v>  know  what  kind  of  a  world  the  majority 
.  :  mankind  desire,  because  we  desire  It,  too. 
We  know  the  kind  of  peace  they  want,  because 
It  Is  the  kind  'Af  w;  :.t,  and  at  last  w«  know 
that  the  only  ^  . ,  ,  \\  ever  either  get  It  or 
keep  It  Is  to  tight  with  all  our  might  until 
a  u  won  and  guard  It  with  uU  our  ml^ht 
and  Intelligence  after  It  Is  won 

"Do  you  suppose  for  a  scceind  that  li.i- 1  •< 
political  warfara  can  prevail  over  ours  or 
that  his  'peace,'  tpread  like  n  blight  and  a 
famine  and  a  blackness  over  Europe,  can  com- 
pete  with  out  What  abotit  undermining 
the  enemy  with  an  cftcctlve  peace  ofTenslvo 
r  own?  This  It  the  year  of  decision, 
:..i  >crtr  for  risks  and  boldness.  The  time  Is 
here  when  the  American  press  must  prepare 
lt.self  and  the  American  people  to  play  to  the 
end— wherever  11  leads  and  however  long  It 
takes— to  piny  to  the  end  the  great  nile  his- 
tory, our  own  power,  and  our  great  stake  force 
us  to  play  lu  the  remaking  of  the  world." 
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Mr.  Mcc"0:-::>'!ACK  ?>!;,  Speaker,  un- 
drr  lea\'  :•>  x...  ::^  remarks  in  the 
KK-ijiai  i  .;  . .  .r.-  '!.'  ".  .  wing  article  by 
Rtv.  Jolin  C.  Fuid,  fe  J.,  published  in  the 
Boston  Traveler  of  May  26,  1942.  Rev. 
John  C.  Ford  is  profe.ssor  of  moral  theol- 
ogy at  Weston  College  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Gregorian  University  in  Rome.  He  is 
moral  theology  editor  of  Theological 
Studies  and  is  the  author  of  the  Funda- 
mentals of  Holmes'  Juristic  Philosophy 
and  the  Validity  of  Virginal  Marriage. 
Winning  the  War— Obedience  Owed  to  Otm 
Leaders — Civil  Rulers.  Acting  Within 
ecuncs  of  atjthority,  are  ministers  of 
God 

(By  Rev.  John  C.  Ford.  S.  J.) 
In  the  Catholic  scheme  of  things  all  lawful 
authority  comes  ultimately  from  God.  The 
civil  rulers  of  peoples,  whether  they  be  kings 
or  premiers  or  presidents,  and  whether  they 
believe  In  God  or  not.  and  whether  they  keep 
His  law  or  not,  are  nevertheless  His  ministers 
when  they  act  within  the  bounds  of  their 
auihcnty  St  Paul  Is  not  speaking  of  believ- 
ers, but  of  the  pagan  rulers  of  his  day,  when 
he  exhorts  Christians  thus:  "Let  everyone  be 
subject  to  the  higher  authority,  for  there 
exists  no  authority  except  from  God,  and 
tliose  who  exist  have  been  appointed  by  God" 
(Romans  13:  1) . 

And  St  Peter  likewise:  "Be  subject  to  every 
human  creature  for  Gods  sake,  whether  to 
■;      k  :  supreme,  or  to  governors  as  sent 

•:  :     ,t;!    !    HI  for  vengeance  on  evildoers  and 
for  the  praise  of  the  food      >   ■  •  irh  Is  the 
will  of  God  that  by  doing  g      ;  >>  u  «hould 
p\it  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  to*!.  !.    ■ 
I,.,    .,     :rtf;;..r.    w  not  uMn.g  yixu   im-.u  ... 


as  a  cloak  of  malice  but  as  servants  of  Ood. 
Honor  all  men:  love  the  brotherhixxl;  fear 
God;  honor  the  king"  (1  Peter  2;  13  17  ) 
And  Our  Lord  Himself  upheld  the  authority 
of  the  bcrlbes  and  Pharisees  even  while  He 
rebuked  tliem.  saying:  "Tlie  Scribee  and  the 
Pharisees  have  sat  on  the  chair  of  Mosea. 
All  things,  therefore,  that  they  command  yv\x. 
observe  and  do.  But  do  not  act  according  to 
their  works     •     •     •  "     (Matthew  23:   2  2  ) 

CltlMns.  esptTlally  la  a  demcx-racy.  have 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  Inquire  into  the 
Government's  policy,  to  crltlclae  it.  to  make 
efforts  under  the  laws  and  the  Constitution 
to  change  It  If  they  disapprove  of  It.  But  if 
they  want  to  practice  the  Christian  virtue  of 
civil  obedience  they  cjuinot  do  any  of  theae 
things  li.  '  r  loud  spirit  They  cannot  be 
so  dlspo-'  ■  they  Intend  to  disobey  when 
they  disapprove  The  obedience  of  a  rea- 
sonnble  man  i»  v'  hitud  N'»  virtue  can 
tgnui-e  trut!       :     l    ^      «         '    mcthlng  Is 
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ruler     It    Is   the    first    principle   of   united 
action  under  lawful  authority 

During  wartime  tinned  action  Is  absolutely 
IndLspen.sable.  and  it  can  be  had  only  at  the 
price  of  sacrifices  and  hardships  which  will 
Increase  rather  than  decrease  as  the  war  goes 
on.  The  pmctlce  of  obedience,  then,  becomes 
more  difficult  Just  when  It  becomes  most  Im- 
perative, and  If  dutiful  submission  to  the 
cold  claims  of  obedience  were  our  only  prln- 
k  ,1    :    .ght  easily  fall  to  live  up  to  Its 

n  -,u.:i;i.'').ts. 

But   there   Is  another    virtue   which   Ood 
has    placed    In    our    hearts,    the    virtue    of 
patrloium     A  new  book  has  Just  been  pub- 
lished  In   n>-;    11  by   the  Stratford  Co.,  Na- 
tional   I  .  :        -m    in    Papal    Teaching,    by 
Father    Jch;.    w     w:  •        1      is    an    intensely 
Interesting    ..;   .     '.::.<..     ,^urk       The    moral 
pronouncements  of  the  modern  Popes  on  the 
virtue  of  patriotism   have  steered  a  middle 
course.    That  excessive  patriotism  which  de- 
generates into  nationalism  or  racism  Is  con- 
demned.     But    condemned    likewise    is    the 
opposite   error,   that    a   preferential    love   of 
ones  own  country  Is  Incompatible  with  Inter- 
national peace.     True  patriotism  Is  a  well- 
ordered    love   of   one's   fatherland.      We    are 
bound,    says  Benedict   XV.    to   love   with    a 
special    attachment    those    with    whom    we 
share  a  common  fatherland.     Instinct  Itaelf 
tells  us   to   turn   to   the    fatherland    as   the 
source  of  those  rich  cultural  blessings  which 
we   have  received   precisely    because   we   are 
Americans  and  not  of  any  other  nation     True 
patriotism  Is  part  of  the  virtue  nf  charity, 
and  like  religion  itself,  says  Leo  XIII,  is  one 
of  the  "two  duties  of  the  first  order  from 
which  no  man  In  this  life  can  exempt  him- 
self—the   love    of    God    and    the    love    of 
country. 

CITES  CARDINAL  O'CONNELL 

Cardinal  O'Connell  echoed  this  papal 
teaching  In  his  Easter  message  this  year 
when  he  said:  "What  America  offers  and 
gives  and  malnUlns  for  her  citizens  Is  a 
treasure  so  precious  that  it  Is  sacred.  The 
preservation  of  that  heritage  Is  to  every  Amer- 
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Love  conquer*  nil  thltiRs  It  Is  »  i 
fore,  to  foster  th»8  true  love  of  cur 
States  of  America,  so  that  the 
stinct  that  attaches  us  to  her  »; 
deliberate  rcawmable  love  of  pref 
meatin«  all  our  civic  obllKatmns 
Ing  cold  obedience  to  devct* .! 

True  patriotism  does  not   ;.... 
Ing.     It   does   not   Include   hatreb 
nation*,  whether  enemies  or  allies 
It  neccssariy  include  love  of  the 
f.rri      Administrations    come    an 
ra'.herland  endures     But  patrloti: 
enjoin   respect   for  the  executives 
have  chosen  to  watch  over  our 
Above  all.  patriotism  does  not  go  a 
Ing.  My  country,  right  or  wrong 
dience    U    Is   not   a   blind    but    a 
virtue.     It  faces  whatever  facts 
admits  the  unpleasant  ones  w 
really  facts.     But  when  the  love 
and  fellow  countrymen  Is  true 
is  strong  enough   to  stand   the 
may  be  put  upon  It  by  gcvernme 
cr  what  appear  to  us  to  be  offici 

And    so    in    time   of    war    ei 
ahould  be  a  minimum  of  capii 
of  offlclaldcm      •"Put  to  silence  t 
of  foolish  men  "    We  are  now  fighjt 
life.     The   heritage   of   America 
Only  united  action  will  preserve 
are  flghting  enemies  who  are  p* 
skilled  and  "who  are  also  the  e 
International    law    and    Justice  ' 
OConnell  ) 

BOUND    TO    BE    DIFT  V        • 

I    have   often    heard    th. 
that  some  of  cur  Allies  are  ensv 
of  all  international  law  and  Just 
Is  meant     This  is  undoubtedly  a 
unpleasant   one      Russia   is  not 
order  to  preserve  the  American 
She  Is  fighting,  naturally  enough 
her  own  way  of  life,  which  at  th 
the  way   of  totalitarian  d 
munlstlc    Russia     l5     ant.  . 
Christian,    and    antl-Ccd       He: 
therefore,   are   the  very  opposite 
We  mean  by  American  demccrac 

It   would   be  dangerous  folly 
eyes  to  this  truth     But  true  pa' 
not  have  to  close  Its  eyes      Th 
their  country   with    true   devotl 
the  fncts  realistically,  and  will 
any  the  le5s   because  of  the 
that  has  forced   her  to  make   s 
The  American  who  really  love? 
will  recopnlze  that  necessity,  wi 
all  his  heart  for  our  own 
life    and  guard  It  cea.=elessly  api^ 
Eldicus  infiltration  of  principles 
destroy  It 

It  is  obvious  that  In  a  nation 
diversified  as  ours,  and  in  a  war 
absolute    h-irmony    of    views    ca 
p«»cted       There  are  bound  to 
of  opinion  as  to  methods  and  ai 
our  hope  of  united  action  must 
something   hicrher    stronger,   an< 
versal  than  our  individual  opin 
that  higher  principle  In  the  obi 
BCter  of  the  Christian   virtues 
and  patriotism       They  teach  us 
the  authority  of  God  Himself  i: 
and  to  respond  to  an  instinct  t 
placed  in  cur  hearts   by  loving 
love  the  land  that  gave  us  birt^ 

When  motivated  by  these  v 
like  efforts  can  l>e  directed  to  Al 
And  indeed  if  we  are  to  m 
fact  of  war.  rather  than 
us.  if  we  are  to  keep  it  from  d< 
and  brutalizing  us.  as  it  easily 
find  something  spiritual  and 
in    It       The   practice  of   patriot 
out  of  supernatural  motives  is 
answer  to  the  challenge  of  war 
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Agricuitiire's  Greatest  Opporturi.ty 
•  X  TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  WILLI.AM  L.NELSON 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1942 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  the  following  timely  article  by 
D  H  xard  Doane.  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Dcane 
;_  d  graduate  of  the  Missouri  College 

of  Agriculture,  and  whose  work  in  farm 
management  and  agricultural  seivice  is 
nationally  known: 

If  agriculture's  post-war  period  takes  Its 
pattern  from  previous  wars  and  varies  only 
as  the  severity  and  duration  of  this  war  varies 
from  others,  then  the  years  ahead  are  not 
very  bright.  To  these  vho  say  farming  al- 
ways survives.  I  would  agree,  but  hasten  to 
add  that  eaoii  war  ha?  taken  a  heavy  toll  of 
farmers  who  did  not  survive. 

The  statement  that  we  as  farmers  are  fol- 
lowing in  previous  war-boom  paths  needs 
little  emph.isis.  Present  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  land  make  those  of  us  who  can  re- 
member 1914  20  see  grave  similarities  Per- 
haps planning  for  this  post-war  period  will 
avert  some  of  the  disasters  following  other 
wars.  Let  us  hope  that  this  Is  so.  Surely  we 
can  well  afford  to  do  all  within  our  power  to 
stave  off  evil  days  like  these  of  1930  35  Bet- 
ter to  have  tried  and  failed  than  not  have 
tried.  To  this  end  may  i  make  a  few  sugges- 
tions? 

1.  America,  a  country  naturally  mechani- 
cally inclined,  will  after  the  war  have  the 
greatest  Incentive  to  enlarge  and  expand  all 
mechanical  devices  that  she  has  ever  had  In 
her  history,  because — 

(a)  War  has  demanded  and  now  created 
tremendously   increased   plant  facilities. 

(bi  This  Is  a  machine  war  and  millions 
of  men  who  never  dreamed  of  having  con- 
tact with  things  mechanical  will  now  be 
trained  along  these  lines 

(c)  Mechanical  products  for  civilian  and 
normal  peacetime  needs  will  be  low.  hence  a 
demand,  plus  enforced  savings,  should  create 
good  markets. 

2  Expanded  building  of  machines  calls  lor 
metals,  rubber,  and  power. 

3  Agriculture  will  not  play  a  major  role 
in  furntshing  metals,  except  to  the  degree 
that  cellulose  and  plastics  replace  metals. 

4  Agriculture  can  and  should  play  a  most 
important  part  in  furnishing  war  and  post- 
war power 

5  Agriculture  can  and  should  dominate 
the  war  and  post-war  American  rubber  In- 
dustry 

If  agriculture  becomes  the  beneficiary  of 
the  -suggestions  in  the  foregoing,  it  means  a 
bitter  and  long  fight,  which  must  be  started 
now  and  waged  until  won.  The  interests 
which  win  this  struggle  will  be  in  possession 
of  an  American  economy  greater  than  our 
railroads,  auto*,  petroleum,  housing,  and  air 
conditioning  or  any  other  major  American 
undertaking.  Its  a  fight,  the  winning  of 
which  is  well  worth  all  it  costs.  No  true 
leader  or  friend  of  agriculture  can  dodge  his 
responsibility  In  this  Issue. 

CELLULOSI — PL.\STTCS 

Of  course,  agriculture  Is  not  a  producer  of 
metals.  Farmers  are  now  producing  metals' 
greatest  competitors,  however — plastics  and 
paper.  Plastics  are  rapidly  passing  from 
gadgets  to  machines.    While  tiie  industry  was 


RECORD 

young  and  In  the  experimental  stage.  It  wisely 
devoted  Itself  to  making  small  noncritlcul 
Items  Now  that  experience  Is  at  hand  and 
the  urgency  of  war  is  upon  us.  we  see  the 
plastic  climbing  aboard  airplanes  and  autos 
and  pushing  Into  homes,  shops,  and  ships. 
Plastic  tonnage  is  on  the  way  up.  Farmers 
grow  plastics 

The  one  big  untouched  source  of  paper  Is 
annual  cellulose.  United  States  perennial 
supplies  at  the  end  of  the  war  will  be  criti- 
cally low.  Future  supplies  must  come  from 
straw,  waste  stalks,  and  crops  grown  for  the 
purpo.ses  of  making  paper.  We  use  in  the 
United  States  about  16.000.000  tons  of  all 
kinds  of  paper  per  year.  This  takes  about 
32,000,000  tons  of  air-dry  farm-grown  work- 
ing material  as  wood  and  stalks.  At  1  ton 
per  acre,  this  would  require,  if  all  was  pro- 
duced annually,  an  acreage  equal  to  our 
cotton  acreage 

Plastics  and  paper  are  two  minor  but  im- 
portant post-war  crops  for  American  agri- 
culture. Both  in  many  fields  are  direct  com- 
petitors with  metals. 

FUEL — POWER 

During  recent  years  we  have  consumed  In 
the  United  States  about  25,000,000,000  gal- 
lons of  gas  and  gas  equivalent  per  year  In 
most  Internal  combustion  engines  now  made 
In  the  United  States  we  can  mix  10  percent 
alcohol  with  petroleum  gas  without  majcr 
engine  changes.  If  a  10-percent  mixture  be- 
came universal  It  would  require  about  2.500.- 
000,000  gallons  of  alcohol  a  year,  A  fair  and 
conservative  figure  Indicates  that  we  can  ob- 
tain a  little  over  2  gallons  of  alcohol  from 
50  pounds  (roughly  1  bushel)  of  alr-dry 
farm  crops,  such  as  corn,  wheat,  rice,  sor- 
ghum, and  the  like  To  supply  our  power 
needs  then  on  the  basis  of  a  10  percent  mix- 
ture, we  would  have  to  grow  for  this  purpose 
about  1.250.000,000  bushels  of  these  and  other 
similar  crops  a  year 

This  volume  of  production  would  make  an 
excellent  post-war  cushion  for  agriculture. 

RUBBER 

The  Government  has  approved  millions  of 
dollars  for  building  synthetic  rubber  plants 
In  the  United  States;  most  of  It  Is  for  petro- 
leum processes.  Our  authorities  tell  us  that 
we  need  700,000  tons  of  rubber  annually 
which  these  plants  are  presumed  to  produce. 
Manufacturers  estimate  that  It  will  take  at 
least  18  months  to  get  Into  production. 

Since  abtiut  May  1,  1942.  the  facts  have 
become  publicly  known  that  we  can  produce 
synthetic  rubt>er  from  agricultural  products. 
such  as  corn,  direct  by  fermentation  to  gly- 
col to  butadiene,  cr  from  corn  and  other 
similar  crops  to  alcohol  to  butadiene. 

Testimony  gl'-en  In  Washington.  D,  C.  on 
April  30  before  Senator  Gillette's  com- 
mittee investigating  this  subject,  showed  that 
700,000  tons  of  rubber  capacity  through  the 
alcohol  route  could  be  built  for  about 
$75,000,000  and  beginning  production  could 
be  ready  In  about  8  months 

As  of  the  date  of  that  hearing,  every  proc- 
ess proposed  to  those  In  authority  which  in- 
volved agricultural  products  had  been  re- 
jected, and  not  one  dollar  appropriated  for 
plants  to  make  butadiene  from  crops 

When  corn  and  other  similar  crops  are 
made  Into  butadiene  via  alcohol,  one  bushel 
makes  about  5  to  6  pounds,  varying  in  accord- 
ance with  the  type  of  rubber  made  If.  there- 
fore, all  cur  700.000  tons  of  synthetic  rubber 
should  be  made  from  grain  crcps.  It  would 
require  from  250,000,000  to  280,000,000  bush- 
els of  gram  per  year. 

This  rubber  would  make  a  fine  post-war 
cushion   for   agriculture, 

OPPORTUNITT 

It  Is  difficult  to  realize  the  enormity  and 
Importance    of    the    opportunity    that    now 
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faces  agriculture  H-  ;e  ;-  :.■  a  potential 
market  at  cur  very  door  for  almost  a  billion 
and  a  half  bushels  of  grain.  Of  course  no 
one  anticipates  that  agriculture  will  step 
overnight  into  all  of  this  tremendous  new 
market  If  however,  the  plants  for  manu- 
facturing these  products  can  be  erected  now 
during  the  war  emergency,  then  we  will  be 
well  on  our  way  We  will  be  well  ready  to 
go  ahecd  when  the  war  Is  over  and  add  this 
outlet  to  our  normal  consumptive  market 

It  Is  reported  that  all  the  major  European 
processes  Involve  the  making  of  rubber  from 
the  products  ot  the  soil,  Germany  has 
36,000  small  alcohol  plants  scattered  through- 
out her  agricultural  regions.  The  major 
portion  of  Russian  rubber  comes  from  stand- 
ard field  crops.  Officially  the  1938  Russian 
production  of  rubber  was  reported  at  60.000 
tons.  It  Is  assumed  that  by  this  time  pro- 
duction must  be  well  over  200.000  tons.  It  Is 
clear  that  agriculture,  and  not  petroleum.  Is 
the  source  of  most  of  the  synthetically  manu- 
factured rubber  In  Europ>e 

This  industrial  market  is  not  going  to  be 
easily  obtained  for  agriculture.  Senator  Gil- 
lette's committee  has  already  shown  that 
powerful  interests  are  now  on  the  Job  and 
have  been  to  see  that  this  market  Is  created 
and  held  for  others.  Well  they  may  fight  for 
it.  Most  authorities  agree  that  East  India 
rubber  will  never  come  back  to  the  United 
States  as  a  major  import.  By  the  time  the 
Japs  are  driven  back  home,  and  they  have 
finished  the  destruction  of  rubber  planta- 
tions started  by  the  British,  it  will  require  at 
least  10  years  for  natural  rubber  to  get  back 
Into  production.  This  gives  the  United 
States  10  years  to  Improve  and  perfect  rubber 
made  from  United  States  products  under 
commercial  conditions.  The  war  plants  will 
have  been  built.  Methods  not  now  known  will 
he  worked  out  and  continuously  Improved, 
No  major  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  scientists  has  failed  to  make  tremen- 
dous strides  in  10  years.  Today  the  problem 
is  volume  of  production.  After  the  war  it  will 
be  economy  of  production.  Those  who  can 
best  meet  the  test  know  they  will  survive. 
The  struggle  to  that  end  will  start  when  the 
first  plant  begins  operation.  All  that  agri- 
culture asks  now  Is  that  Its  products  have 
an  even  break.  Let  farm-grown  products  be 
run  through  plants  located  out  in  the  pro- 
duction area,  north,  south,  east.  weft.  Let 
the  tests  be  made  fairly  and  Impartially,  and 
the  results  fall  where  they  may. 

AGRICLTLTTJRAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

Here  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration.  This  or- 
ganization was  created  to  meet  the  problem 
of  what  was  called  great  surpluses  It  took 
for  Its  pattern  reduction,  restriction,  and 
"Thou  Shalt  not,"  Now  It  faces  shortages 
and  need  for  more  production.  Those  In 
authority  hesitate  to  take  all  brakes  off.  fear- 
ing another  post-war  surplus.  If  agriculture 
can  gain  Just  a  fair  portion  of  the  power 
and  rubber  market  of  the  United  States, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  can 
change  to  a  positive  program  of  more  pro- 
duction, and  prove  to  the  country  as  a  whole 
that  It  has  met  the  real  test  for  which  it 
was  created,  that  Is: 

(a)  Controls  when  -surpluses  loom, 

(b)  Increased  production  for  war  and  ex- 
panded markets. 

FINALLY 

Agricultural  leaders  have  never  faced  a 
test  like  the  present.  Leaders  will  have  to 
step  forward  and  demand  through  Congress 
that  alcohol  plants  be  built  now  In  the  North 
and  South  to  utilize  our  surplus  grains  and 
potatoes  and  to  produce  power  and  rubber 
for  the  post-war  period.  This  cannot  be 
done  by  requests  alone.  It  will  take  plan- 
ning, pulling  together,  and  fighting.     Com- 


I  merclal  lntere>^;.s  arc  not  goir^;  i .  let  this 
new  post-war  grant  slip  through  their  fingers 
If  they  can  help  it.  There  would  tie  no  post 
war  for  .hese  interests  if  they  could  hold  all 
the  United  States  power  and  rubber  market — 
the  same  applies  to  agriculture. 

These  two  markets,  powder  and  rubber,  are 
enough  to  keep  agriculture  producing  profit- 
ably from  now  on  The  country  has  never 
had  a  depression  when  agriculture  has  been 
prosperous  For  every  dollar  agriculture  gets, 
tl^e  rest  of  the  United  States  gets  $7.  Let  us 
start  new  the  building  of  an  American  farm 
Income  that  will  keep  farmers  prosperous, 
and  hence,  the  whole  country  prosperous 

It  can  be  done  now  If  the  farmers  are  given 
feme  governmental  encouragement  in  erect- 
ing alcohol  plants  in  producing  areas,  and  if 
the  processes  now  kncwm  for  making  rubber 
from  farm  crcps  are  given  a  fair  chance  to 
work  along  with  petroleum  products. 

If  agriculture  in  the  United  States  could 
supply  10  percent  of  cur  power,  fuel  needs, 
and  50  percent  of  our  future  rubt>er.  there 
would  be  no  post-war  slump  for  agriculture — 
hence  none  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Powerful  Interests  are  now  maneuvering 
for  the  control  of  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  these  products. 

Will  agriculture  have  its  share? 


Labeling   ot    Blond    Bank 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  JOHN  E   R.^NKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 
Thursday.  May  28.  1942 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  M:. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  vicious  move- 
ments that  has  yet  been  instituted  by 
the  crackpots,  the  Communists,  and 
parlor  pinks  of  this  country  Is  that  of 
trying  to  browbeat  the  American  Rrd 
Cross  into  taking  the  labels  off  the  blood 
bank  they  are  building  up  for  our 
wounded  boys  in  the  service  so  that  it 
will  not  show  whether  it  is  Negro  blood 
or  white  blood. 

That  seems  to  be  one  of  the  .schemes 
of  these  fellow  travelers  to  try  to  mon- 
grelize  this  Nation. 

They  are  not  so  much  interested  in  Its 
effect  upon  our  n-ounded  boys  as  they  are 
in  carrying  out  their  Communist  pro- 
gram. 

Thank  God.  the  Red  Cross  has  stood  its 
ground  and  refused  to  permit  this  outfit 
to  have  Negro  blood  pumped  into  the 
veins  of  our  wounded  white  men  on  the 
various  fronts. 

That  is  no  discrimination  against  the 
Negroes.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not 
be  as  detrimental  ^  a  Negro  to  pump  the 
blood  of  some  other  race  into  his  veins 
as  it  would  be  to  pump  Negro  blood  or 
Japanese  blood  into  the  veins  of  white 
men. 

Being  unable  to  browbeat  the  Red 
Cross  into  submission,  they  are  now 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  O.  C. 
D.  to  try  to  get  them  to  take  the  labels 
off  the  blood  ihey  are  storing  up  for  the 
civilians  of  this  country  when  a  disaster 
occurs.    They  seem  to  have  some  crack- 


pot alien  doctors  advising  them  that  It 
makes  no  difference  what  race  this  blood 
comes  from.  I  suppose  that  these  doc- 
tors and  their  fellow  travelers  would  con- 
tend that  it  would  be  all  right  to  fill  our 
soldiers  full  of  Japane.se  blood. 

They  had  better  remember  that  there 
is  still  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  Congress  represents  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  that  the  American  peo- 
ple through  their  Congress  are  not  going 
to  permit  such  outrages  against  our 
wounded  boys  at  the  front,  or  against 
our  men,  women,  and  children  who  are 
injured  in  local  disasters. 

One  of  the  papers  that  has  been  urging 
or  advocating  taking  the.se  labels  off  this 
blood  is  a  New  York  tabloid  known  as 
PM.  In  its  edition  of  Friday,  May  22. 
it  quotes  one  of  these  doctors  as  saying 
that  "whether  the  blood  comes  from 
Negro  or  white  makes  no  difference 
whatsoever." 

I  am  calling  this  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  now,  so  that  each  and  every 
one  of  you  may  know  what  is  going  on. 
I  am  going  to  demand  that  the  O.  C.  D. 
label  this  blood  it  Is  storing  up  to  be 
used  on  the  men,  women,  and  children 
of  this  country  just  as  the  Red  Cross  is 
doing  that  to  be  used  in  treating  our 
injured  men  in  the  armed  forces. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

k)t      >' I, -N  >  :~5  :  1   \  A  -^  i  -\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1942 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  14, 
1942.  Is  Flag  Day.  This  is  another  mile- 
stone anniversary  honoring  the  American 
flag,  the  greatest  emblem  of  freedom  in 
the  world.  With  a  world-wide  war  being 
waged  qn  the  five  continents  and  the 
seven  seas,  the  freedoms  and  liberties  evi- 
denced by  Old  Glory  are  b^ing  .seriously 
threatened.  Flag  Day  will  rededicate  in 
our  hearts  the  need  for  truer  allegiance 
to  Old  Glory,  truer  than  we  have  ever 
shown  before. 

Fiag  Day  emphasizes  that  our  flag 
means  more  than  just  a  banner  which 
claims  power  or  a  great  history.  To  every 
real  American  our  flag  is  the  symbol  of 
all  that  we  are  and  hope  to  be  It  is  an 
emblem  of  freedom  in  the  truest  sense. 
No  stain  has  ever  marred  it  nor  have 
clouds  dimmed  its  stars.  Its  mission  has 
always  been  to  champion  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed.  There  is  a  shrine  wherever 
Old  Glory  waves.  It  is  the  only  flag  in 
world's  history  that  has  never  bowed  in 
defeat  and  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  will. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  legislature.  I.  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  my  colleague.  Ho:     "K  ""' 
son.  sponsored  the  bill  maK.;      1     .   ;>     . 
June  14.  a  legal  holiday  in  the  State  of 


Al 
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Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania  v  as  the  first 
State  in  the  Union  to  honor  Old  Glory 
legally.  The  men  responsible  or  this  law 
In  Pennsylvania  are  Robert  Al  >xar.der.  of 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  an  outstandme  Ameri- 
can, and  William  T.  Kerr,  cf  Yeadon 
Lansdowne.  Pa.,  the  founder,  president, 
and  director  general  of  the  Am  ?ncan  Flag 
Day  Association.  Mr.  Kerr  is  k  ncwn  from 
coast  to  coa>t  because  of  h  s  life-lon? 
efforts  and  interest  in  Fedt^ral  legl.'-lation 
to  make  June  14  a  national  legal  holi- 
day. It  was  at  his  request  that  I  intro 
duced  H.  R.  2322.  a  bill  to  ma^e  Flag  Day 
a  legal  public  holiday. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  include  in  my  re 
marks  the  Flag  Day  message  of  a  great 
American.  Mr.  William  T    Tf •  rr.  to  all 
Americans: 

TO  INSPIRE  MORE  ENTHUSIASTIC  NATIONAL  VNrTT 
PLAN  NOW  AND  ARKANGI  TO  CfLEBRATE  OLD 
GLORY  S   BIRTHDAY 

•    American  Flag  Day  As.sociATioN 

Yeadon.  Pa..  AprU  25,  194 
To  all  PatTiotic.    Fraternal.   Service.   Educa 
tional,    Rpligiou3.   and    Othr    Organiza 
tions:    Officers    of   Federal.   State.    Local 
G'  I.'.*      and      EspeciiUy      United 
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itors  and  Repre--  ■ntatives 


Eniphi«:^i/'ink,'  the  necessity  for 


possible  loyal,  sincere,  devoted  S(  rvlce  among 
and  between  all  our  people  to  uphold  and 
maintain  true  national  unity  as  (ur  own  flesh 
and  blood  In  every  communit  are  giving 
their  all.  many  their  lives,  to  ireserve  this 
Republic  of  ours,  you  are  urged  to  plan  now 
and  arr.^nce  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  our 
starry  banner  during  Flag  Wof  [.  June  8  to 
14.  and  especially  Flag  Day.  Jui  e  14  Up  to 
and  including  1916.  Flag  Day.  June  14.  was 
the  only  day  emphasized  exce]  it  for  a  few 
special  occasions  but  in  1917  du  ing  the  first 
World  War  we  Inaugurated  Flae  Week,  which 
continues,  so  that  the  flag's  bi  thday  anni- 
versary might  be  celebrated,  i  desired,  at 
their  own  regular  meeting  plao  s  by  organi- 
zations meeting  during  that  pe  lod.  daytime 
or  evening,  and  particularly  pi  bile,  private, 
or  p>arochial  schools,  women's  clubs,  fra- 
ternal bodies,  etc  It  has  been  successful 
Rellglcxis    bodies    which     me  >t     Saturday. 


June    13.  or  Sundav.  June    14, 


their  leaders  preach  patriotic-;  piritual  ser 
mens  and  where  Sunday  church  .'ichools  have 
Children's  Day  programs  at  this  time  to  com- 
bine patriotism  with  their  rell^j  ous  exercises 
for  we  are  a  God-fearing  Repiitlic  We  will 
have  our  customary  Flag  Day  proeram  at 
Valley  Forge.  In  Washlngtop.  Memorial 
Chapel,  Sunday.  June   14 

Help  to  make  this  years  F.ag  Day  celebra- 
tion the  greatest  ever  held  an  fwhere.  with 
every  community  doing  its  shaie  to  preserve 
the  Inheritances  bequeathed  tc  us  by  Illus- 
trious forefathers:  and  It  offers  great  oppor- 
tunities for  flagpole  raisings,  fag  presenta- 
tions, and  great  public  patnctic  meetings 
and  rallies  In  Pennsylvania.  F  ag  Day,  June 
14.  Is  a  legal  holiday 

President  Roosevelt  said  tliat  we  need 
mere  flai?  waving  and  parades;  true,  meaning 
mere  c    enthusiasm 


procla' 


L:ke     in     his 
f  May  14.  1941.  p  evicus  Presi- 


dent;. Governors  of  all  our  States,  and 
cfBclals  have  urged  Flag  Day  celebrations. 
Let  us  comply  with  the  requ  st  cf  President 
Roosevelt,  but  do  more  than  v  ave  our  flag; 
let  us  serve  It  more  enihuslastlcally. 
unitedly,  sincerely  supporting  our  txjys  at 
the  front.  Emphasize  It  m  Na*l  r.-wide  cele- 
braUons  of  Flag  Week  and  Fir 

A    CNrriD    NATION 

To  every  true  American  cur  flag  Is  the 
symbol  cf  what  we  are  and  ho  :.e  to  l)e.  and 
wherever  Old  Glory  floats  thcr-        a  shrine. 
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the  greatest 


should   have 


Every  American  flag  you  display  Flag  Week 
and  Flag  Day  will  be  your  plea  for  true 
Americanism,  which  knows  no  race,  color,  or 
creed. 

William  T.  Kerr. 
Founder  and    {since  1898)    Sattonal 
President.  American  Flag  Day  As- 
sociatior 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JERRY  VOL'Riii- 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Thursday,  May  28.  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  a 
further  use  of  dried  or  powdered  milk 
wculd  mean  a  great  boon  to  the  health 
cf  the  people  and  a  great  benefit  to  the 
farmers  who  now  find  so  limited  a  use 
for  separated  milk  particularly. 

The  following  article,  published  in  the 
Kiwanis  magazine  for  June  1942  and 
written  by  Carlos  C.  Van  Leer,  contains 
information  on  this  subject  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress. 

Especially  at  this  time,  when  there  is 
the  greatest  need  for  additional  food  in 
concentrated  form  by  the  United  Nations 
and  such  a  necessity  that  our  own  people 
be  properly  nourished,  we  should  give  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a 
vastly  increased  human  consumption  of 
milk,  the  most  important  single  food 
of  all. 

I  consider  dried  milk  to  be  of  the  greatest 
nutritional  importance,  especially  to  those 
unable  to  obtain  fluid  milk.  A  low  price 
would  help  to  make  It  available  to  low-income 
groups  who  need  it  most.  I  certainly  am 
apposed  to  any  procedure  which  will  unneces- 
sarily raise  the  price  of  dried  milks  or  restrict 
their  sale. — Thomas  Parran.  Surgeon  General. 

The  Most  PowERfrL  Milk  in  the  World 

MILK — 1942    model 

Now  that  milk  drops  out  of  the  clouds  with 
parachute  troops,  fights  through  an  Alaskan 
blizzard  at  50  below  zero  without  freezing, 
runs  the  submarine-Infested  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  Britain  In  a  much  smaller  number  of 
ships,  milk — transformed  Into  powder — is 
fighting  all  over  the  world.  Now  that  a  fly- 
ing fortress  can  lift  150.000  quarts  of  com- 
pressed powdered  milk,  it  Is  hardly  fantastic 
to  say  that  milk  has  already  taken  the  "wings 
of  the  morning." 

And  on  our  mainland,  as  lack  of  rubber 
tires,  manpower,  and  tin  threaten  our  civil- 
ian milk  supply  lines,  far-sighted  people 
already  a.sk.  "If  our  transport  system  becomes 
badly  jammed  and  restricted,  can  powdered 
milk  get  tlirough?  "  The  answer  Is.  "Mag. 
niflcently."  for  It  ships  across  the  continent 
at  the  cost  of  transporting  fluid  milk  6  miles. 
Here  is  some  milk  powder  that  has  been  out 
of  our  refrigerator  for  over  10.000  hours. 
Well  mix  it  with  water  and  watch  our  chil- 
dren drink  it  It's  marvelously  fresh,  for 
this  Is  the  toughest  fighting  milk  known.  It 
hasn't  butterfat  to  turn  rancid,  and  stands 
ready  to  open  a  whole  new  world  of  milk  to 
our  civilians,  as  well  as  to  our  armed  forces. 
Here's  &  description  in  one  sentence:  The 
most  powerful  milk  in  the  world. 


Powdered  whole  milk  is  Important,  make  no 
mistake,  but  the  most  exciting  story  is  the 
unlocking  of  a  great  new  milk  supply.  Largely 
because  it  takes  the  cream  from  10  quarts  of 
milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter,  cream  sep- 
arators spin  out  such  a  deluge  of  precious 
separated  milk  that  about  60.000.000  quarts 
a  day  find  no  commercial  market.  Not  yet. 
But  milk  drying  Is  highly  developed:  and  you 
probably  cat  in  bread  every  day  a  part  of  the 
6.000  000  quarts  which  are  daily  dried  for  use 
by  bakers,  ice-cream  makers,  our  military  re- 
quirements, etc.  And  trade  authorities  re- 
cently estimated  that  at  least  14.000.000 
quarts  per  day  can  be  added  to  our  present 
supplies  of  powdered  separated  milk  rather 
quickly  and  efficiently. 

The  milk  Is  sprayed  in  fine  mist  into  the 
liiilk-drying  chamber,  where  it  strikes  a  cur- 
rent of  warm  air.  and  falls  as  tine  white  pow- 
der In  a  split  second.  So  quickly,  indeed,  that 
a  quart  is  "traFped"  as  3  ounces  of  milk  pow- 
der, filling  three-fourths  of  a  cup.  with  little 
change  in  Its  nutritive  properties  But  in  this 
act  of  drying  the  power  of  this  milk  to  span 
distance  has  been  stepped  up  four  hundred 
fold,  much  as  a  great  transformer  steps  up  a 
low-voltage  electrical  current  to  a  high-po- 
tential current  Before,  the  current  could  go 
only  a  short  distance,  now  at  high  voltage  it 
speeds  many  miles  and  snaps  across  wide  gaps 
as  artificial  lightning.  And  so  in  this  trans- 
formation of  milk  to  powder  It  has  gained  the 
power  to  span  fabulous  distances  and  Jump 
great  gaps  in  our  milk  supply  lines. 

One  of  the  worst  gaps  has  been  our  mil- 
lions of  chUdien  without  milk.  But  watch 
this  new  powdered  milk  In  action.  In  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  a  sociologist  has  long  been  feed- 
ing herself  and  50  underprivileged  children 
on  5  cents  per  person  per  meal  She  is  making 
an  extraordinary  attack  upon  poverty  not 
with  textbook  diets,  which  can't  be  afforded, 
but  with  what  can  actually  be  done  with  5 
cents  per  meal.  A  year  ago  she  first  bought 
powdered,  sepa-ated  milk  at  wholesale, 
worked  it  into  her  5-cent  meals,  and  up  went 
thr  health  and  weight  of  her  50  children  as 
If  magic  had  gone  Into  them.  Nor  was  It  far 
from  magic;  milk  powerful  enough  to  drive 
into  the  lives  cf  ve.y  poor  children.  What 
she  had  bought  for  about  cents  per  quart 
wholesale — now  about  3  cents — was  the  body- 
building part,  not  the  fat  part,  of  a  quart  of 
milk.  This  is  the  finest  body-building  food 
in  the  world,  at  unprecedentedly  low  cost,  im- 
mediately ranking  as  an  Incomparable  focd 
source  of  calcium.  Indlspensa'ole  in  building 
teeth  and  bones.  She  was  much  surprised  to 
soe  the  children  gain  weight  so  quickly  under 
the  Impact  of  milk  devoid  of  fat.  This  was 
partly  because  the  children  suddenly  ab- 
sorbed much  more  of  the  protein  in  their 
day-old  bread,  cnce  the  splendid  milk  pro- 
tein began  o  team  up  with  that  of  the  bread, 
so  that  the  true  cos.  cf  the  powdered  milk 
was  less  than  the  small  price  paid.  Our 
mountainous  wheat  supplies  are  one  of  our 
chief  bulwarks  Efalnst  hunger,  but  we  cant 
get  full  va!ue  out  of  them  unless  we  salvage 
a  huge  volume  of  separated  milk. 

How  much  can  ultimately  be  salvaged  by 
drying?  Perhaps  30.COO.0O0  quarts  a  day, 
suggests  an  excellent  trade  authority  as  the 
ultimate  goal,  an  accomplishment  so  great 
that  It  can  hardly  be  comprehended.  Just 
call  It  epochal.  The  probability  that  thLs  new 
flood  of  miik  would  be  able  to  prolong  the 
vigor  of  millions  for  years  beyond  the  age  at 
which  they  ought  to  grow  old.  according  to 
all  historic  tradition,  may  at  first  appear 
fantastic:  but  the  impressive  longevity  re- 
search conducted  under  Dr.  Henry  C.  Sher- 
man, of  Columbia  University,  points  that 
way.  But  without  waiting  to  dream  cf  goals, 
let's  start  the  ball  rolling  for  a  great  na- 
tional drive  to  salvage  separated  milk,  breath- 
ing life  into  the  statement  of  famed  nutri- 
tionist Dr.  W.  H.  Sebrell,  of  the  United  SUtes 
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Public  Health  Service,  that  "there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  great  food  value  of  separated 
milk,  and  dried  separated  milk  made  freely 
available  would  be  of  considerable  importance 
In  preventing  some  of  cur  widespread  malnu- 
trition." Preventing  malnutrition.  There's 
the  story  which  this  powerful  milk  must 
write.  For  no  amount  of  philanthropic  dental 
work,  however  urgent  and  helpful,  can  hope 
to  match  the  achievement  of  fine  teeth 
through  fine  nutrition  May  we  not  spread 
swiftly  the  gospel  that  poor  teeth  are  costly, 
this  powerful  milk  cheap? 

That  is.  cheap  if  we  put  our  shoulders  to 
the  wheel;  carry  vigorously  the  message  cf 
this  milk,  withovit  '•equlrlng  the  milk  indus- 
tr,  to  conduct  too  lavish  an  advertising  cam- 
paign (which  might  raise  the  cost  beyond  the 
reach  of  millions).  The  milk  Industry  can 
make  its  finest  contribution  by  continuing 
to  Improve  the  flav(5r,  by  making  milk 
powder  "freely  available"  at  retail,  and  by 
distinguishing  between  whole  milk  and  sep- 
arated milk  with  such  scrupulous  kindness 
that  no  suggestion  is  given  that  separated 
milk  is  "inferior"  or  "secondary."  If  this 
milk  is  given  the  very  highest  prestige,  people 
of  small  Income  will  be  proud  to  buy  it  lor 
their  children,  which  would  certainly  not  be 
the  case  if  any  stigma  or  suggestion  that  it  Is 
a  "residue"  is  conveyed  to  them.  What  the 
Government  can  do  is  to  give  this  milk- 
salvage  operation  the  strong  official  support 
It  needs.  Every  grocery  store  can  be  asked 
to  give  prominent  display  to  a  poster  boldly 
setting  forth  the  statement  Dr.  Parran  has 
made,  making  it  clear  that  "the  necessity  of 
utilizing  as  human  food  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  cf  this  material  is  too  obvious  to 
need  discussion."  Even  though  demand 
outstrips  immediate  supplies,  a  substantial 
amount  should  be  available  for  use  by  under- 
privileged children,  as  purchases  for  them  can 
be  given  Government  precedence,  if  necessary, 
over  purchases  by  large  commercial  users. 

Our  work  with  underprivileged  children  is 
going  to  be  under  fearful  strain  as  total  war 
Increases  its  cruel  demands.  We  simply 
won't  have  available  all  the  doctors  and  den- 
tists who  have  been  helping  them  in  the 
past,  or  the  amounts  of  money  we  know  they 
need.  But  we  do  have  this  powerful  milk. 
a  very  great  "ounce  of  prevention."  to  bolster 
their  health  and  their  very  lives  in  our  cities 
now  and  in  1942  .summer  camps.  If  we  think 
of  this  great  work  not  as  salvaging  milk  es- 
pecially but  as  salvaging  the  teeth,  bones, 
muscle,  and,  to  a  real  extent,  the  lives  of  our 
own  children,  we  shall  realize  we  are  building 
In  a  very  true  sense  the  future  of  the  United 
States.  Working  with  this  inspiration  and 
devotion,  I  think  we  shall  not  fall. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1942 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Arvon  S.  Jones,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.  May  25,  1942. 
Hon.  P.AUL  Cunningham, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De.\r  Sir:  The  morning  paper  states  that 
there  is  a  move  under  way  by  the  War  De- 
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partment    to   draft   boys   of    18   and    19   for 
combat  service. 

I  pray  God  you  will  have  courage  to  oppose 
this  with  everything  you  have 

In  recent  news  Items  from  Europe  much 
has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  Germany, 
in  her  desperation,  had  started  using  boys 
of  18  for  cannon  fodder,  and  we  nave  thought 
it  a  sign  of  weakness  and  Inhumanity. 

Are  we  so  hard  pressed  for  manpower  that 
we  must  take  boys  in  their  teens?  Some 
boys  of  19  are  physically  mature,  but  the 
vast  majority  are  neither  physically,  men- 
tally, nor  spiritual'y  mature,  but  are  still  in 
their  formative  years  and  cannot  be  legl- 
mented  if  they  are  to  carry  over  Into  adult- 
hood a  right  conception  of  true  liberty  and 
democracy.  These  boys  cannot  vote  and 
have  no  voice  unless  you  speak  for  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arvon  S.  Jones. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALBEN  V;.  EARKLFY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  1,  1942 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Connally]  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  address  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Sumner  Welles.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  at  the  Memorial  Day 
services  held  at  the  Arlington  National 
Amphitheater.  Saturday.  May  30.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Today,  as  our  Nation  faces  the  gravest 
danger  it  has  ever  confronted  since  it  gained 
its  independence,  the  American  people  are 
once  more  meeting  together  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  to  commemorate  the  observ- 
ance of  Memorial  Day. 

In  the  elm-shaded  churchyards  of  the  New 
England  hills,  in  the  more  newly  consecrated 
burial  places  of  the  West,  here  in  the  quiet 
century-old  cemeteries  of  the  South,  men 
and  women  throftghout  the  land  are  now 
paying  tribute  to  the  memories  of  those  who 
have  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  their 
country  and  for  their  fellow  men. 

Eighty  years  ago  our  people  were  engaged 
in  a  fratricidal  War  between  the  Slates.  In 
the  fires  of  that  devastating  struggle  was 
forged  the  great  assurance  that,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  men  were, 
and  would  remain,  free.  The  lives  of  those 
who  died  in  that  contest  were  not  laid  down 
in  vain. 

Forty-four  years  ago  the  United  States 
went  to  war  to  help  the  gallant  people  of 
Cuba  free  themselves  from  the  Imposition 
by  a  nation  of  the  Old  World  of  a  brutal 
tyranny  which  could  not  be  tolerated  in  a 
new  world  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Through  our  victory  in  that  war,  there  was 
wTought  a  lasting  safeguard  to  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Our  citizens  who  then  gave  up  their 
lives  did  not  do  so  in  vain. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  United  States 
declared    war    upon    Germany.    Our    people 
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went  to  war  l>ecause  of  their  knowledge  that 
the  domination  of  the  world  by  German 
militarism  would  imperil  the  continuation 
of  their  national  existence. 

We  won  that  victory.  Ninety  thousand  of 
our  fellow  Americans  died  in  that  great  holo- 
caust in  order  to  win  that  victory  They 
died  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  gift  of  their 
lives  which  tliey  offered  their  country  would 
be  utilized  by  their  countrymen  as  they  had 
been  promised  it  would  be — to  insure  beyond 
doubt  the  future  safety  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  creation  of  that  kind  of  world  in 
which  a  peaceful  democracy  such  as  ours 
could  live  in  happiness  and  in  security. 

T*iese  90.000  dead,  burled  here  on  the  slopes 
of  Arlington  and  In  the  fleld.s  of  France  where 
they  fell  in  battle,  fulfilled  their  share  cf 
the  bargain  struck.  Can  we.  the  living,  say 
as  much?  Can  we  truly  say.  on  thla  Me- 
morial Day,  that  we  have  dene  what  we.  as 
a  Nation,  could  have  done  to  keep  faith  with 
them,  and  to  prevent  their  sacrifice  from 
being  made  in  vain? 

Tlie  people  of  the  United  States  were  of- 
fered at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war  the 
realization  of  a  great  vision.  They  were  of- 
fered the  opportunity  of  sharing  In  the  as- 
sumption of  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  in  the  world  by  participating 
in  an  international  organization  designed  to 
prevent  and  to  quell  the  outbreak  of  war. 
That  opportunity  they  rejected  They  re- 
jected It  In  part  becau."-e  of  the  human  tend- 
ency after  a  great  upsurge  of  emotional  Ideal- 
ism to  seek  the  relapse  into  what  was  once 
termed  "normalcy."  They  rejected  it  because 
of  partisan  politics.  They  rejected  it  because 
of  the  false  propaganda,  widely  spread,  that 
by  our  participation  In  a  world  order  we  would 
incur  the  danger  of  war  rather  than  avoid  it. 
They  rejected  it  because  of  unenlightened 
selfishness. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  an 
English  poet  wrote  of  his  own  land: 

"She  Is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters:  Altar,  .sword,  and  pen. 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  dower 
Of  Inward  happiness.    We  are  selfish  men." 

In  1920  and  in  the  succeeding  years  we.  as 
a  Nation,  not  only  plumbed  the  depths  of 
material  selfishness  but  we  were  unbeliev- 
ably blind.  We  were  blind  to  what  consti- 
tuted our  own  enlightened  self-interest,  and 
we  therefore  refused  to  see  that  by  under- 
taking a  measure  of  responsibility  in  main- 
taining world  order,  with  the  immediate 
commitments  which  that  might  involve,  we 
were  In.'^urlng  our  people  and  our  democratic 
Ideals  against  the  perils  of  an  unforeseeable 
future,  and  we  were  safeguarding  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children  against  hav- 
ing to  Incur  the  same  sacrifices  as  those  forced 
up>on  their  lathers.  Who  can  today  compare 
the  cost  in  life  or  treasure  which  we  might 
have  had  to  contribute  toward  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  a  world  order  during  its  formative 
years  after  1919.  with  the  prospective  loss  in 
lives  and  the  lowering  of  living  standards 
which  wUl  result  from  the  supreme  struggle 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged? 

During  the  first  century  of  our  Independ- 
ence our  forefathers  were  occupying  and  de- 
veloping a  continent.  The  American  pioneer 
was  pushing  ever  westward  across  the  Alle- 
ghenles  Into  the  fertile  Ohio  Valley,  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  country,  the  Southwest, 
and  finally  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  shock 
of  disaster  elsewhere  In  the  world  was  hardly 
felt;  relief  from  recurring  depressions  could 
always  be  found  by  expanding  our  frontiers, 
by  opening  up  new  lands  and  new  industries 
to  supply  the  needs  of  our  rapidly  expanding 
population.  Thus  cushioned  apainst  the  im- 
pact of  events  abroad,  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living  steadily  improved  and  became 
the  hope  of  downtrodden  peoples  of  other 
lands. 
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Protected  by  two  great  oceans  to 
and   to   the   we«t.  with   no  e:. 
north  or  to  the  »outh,  the  u. 
tury   Imbued    Into  the   minds  oX  c 
the   belief   that   In  their    Isolatlan 
rest  cf  the  world  lay  their  safety. 

But   the  oceans  shrank  with   the 
ment  of  maritime  communication*, 
security  which  we  enjoyed  by  reasc 
friendly  neighbors  vanlslitd  with  thi 
of  aviation 

And  evtn  in  our  earlier  days  our  1: 
became  Increasingly  dependent  up 
terlals  imported  from  abroad;   the.; 
were  sold  increasingly  In  the  marke^ 
Old   World      Our   urban    industrial 
the  Eaat   became  mere  and  more 
<in  oiu^  a^icultural  and  ir.  : 
West.     All  became  increasi. 
world  markets  and  world  sturces  o 

With  the  close  of  the  first  World 
period  of  our  Isolation  had  euded. 
from  the  standpomt  of  our  physical 
ncr  from  the  slandpcmt  of  our  mate 
being  could  we  any  more  remain  Ucl 

But.   as   if   by   their   flat   they   Co 
back  the  tides  of  accomplished  fact. 
ers  and  the  great  majority  of  our 
those    post-war    years    deliberately 
to  the  provincial  policies  and  stan 
earlier  day.  thinking  that  because 
»er>-ed  their  purpose  in  the  past. 
dc  so  again  In  a  new  and  In  a  changed 

And  now   we  are  engaged    In   the 
war    which    marvklnd    ha?    known 
reaping  the  bitter  fruit  of  our  own 
of  our  own   lack  of  vision      We   ar( 
dearly  as  well  for  the  lack  of 
and  for  the  crass  errors  of  omi.sslo 
commission,    so    tragically    evidencrc 
policies   of   thof^   other   nations   wh 
had  their  full  share  of  resporsiblllt] 
conduct  of  human   affairs  during 
generation. 

What  can  we  now  do  to  rectify 
takes  of  the«e  past  two  derndes' 

The  immediate  answer  is  self 
must  utterly  and  Anally  crush  the  > 
and  the  iniquitous  systems  which  t 
devised    that  are  today  menacing 
ence.    and    that    of    free    men    and 
throughout    the    earth      There    c« 
compromlae      There  can  Ix'   no  res 
the    victory   Is  wen      We   are   faced 
perate    and    powerful    antagnnlrts 
the    f\ght    requlrei»    every    cunce    of 
energy    every   resource   and    Initlat! 
sacrifice  and  every  instinct  of  devrr 
each    and   every    American   citirer 
None  of  us  can  afford  to  think  or 
none  of  us  can  dare  to  do  less  than 
part  in  the  common  effort      Our  1 
Christian  faith,  cur  life  as  a  free 
at  stnke      Those  who  indiilee  theT. 
false  optimism.  tho.«e   who  believe 
peoples    who    are    fighting    with    us 
common  cauSv'  should  relieve  us  of 
share  of  sacrifice,  those  who  are  re 
give  their  all  in  this  struggle  for  the 
on  the  earth  of  what  is  fine  and 
be    regarded    as    enemies    of    the 
people. 

Now  more  than  ever  before  must 
the  faith  with  tha<e  who  lie  sleepir. 
hallowed   ijround — and  with   those 
at  th;s  very  hour  are  dying  for  the 
for  the  land  they  love 

And  after  we  win  the  victory — and 
what  thtn''     Will   the   people  of  thi' 
States  then  make  certain  that  those 
died  that  we  may  live  as  free  men 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain? 

I  believe   that    in   siich    case   the 
these    who   are   doing   the    fli?ht!:-i: 
voice  of  those  who  are   p'--    '  • 
with  which  we  flgnt  mui-t  b 
be  heeded 

And  I  believe  that  these  vc  ;c,  - 
who  will  make  our  victory  possible 
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mand  that  justice  be  done.  Inexorabl^  and 
swiftly  to  thrse  individual*;,  groups,  cr  peo- 
ples, as  the  ca^e  may  be,  that  can  truly  be 
held  acccuntable  for  the  stupendous  catas- 
trophe into  which  they  have  plunged  the 
human  race.  But  I  believe  they  will  Uke- 
wioe  wi^  to  make  certain  that  no  element 
in  any  nation  shall  be  forced  to  atone  vicari- 
ously for  crimes  for  which  it  is  not  responsi- 
ble, and  that  no  people  shall  be  forced  to  look 
forward  to  endless  years  of  want  and  of 
starvation 

I  believe  they  will  require  that  the  vic- 
torious nations.  Joined  with  the  United 
States,  undertake  forthwith  during  the  period 
of  the  armistice  the  disarmament  cf  all  na- 
tions, as  set  forth  in  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
which  "may  threaten  aggression  outside  cf 
their  frontiers  " 

I  believe  they  will  insist  that  the  United 
Nations  undertike  the  maintenance  of  an  In- 
ternational police  power  in  the  years  after 
the  war  to  insure  freedom  from  fear  to  peace- 
loving  peoples  until  there  is  establi.shed  that 
permanent  system  of  general  security  prom- 
ised by  t.he  Atlantic  Charter. 

Finally  I  believe  they  will  demand  that  the 
United  Nations  become  the  nucleus  of  a  world 
organiration  of  the  future  to  determine  the 
final  terms  of  a  just,  an  honest,  and  a  durable 
peace  to  be  entered  into  after  the  pa.ssin?  of 
the  period  of  social  and  economic  chaos  which 
will  come  Inevitably  upon  the  termination  of 
the  present  war.  and  after  the  completion  of 
the  Initial  and  gigantic  task  of  relief,  of  re- 
con.'^truction.  and  of  rehabilitation  which  will 
confront  the  United  Nations  at  the  time  of 
the  armistice 

Thi.s  is  in  very  truth  a  people's  war.  It  is 
a  War  which  cannot  be  regarded  aa  won  until 
the  fundamental  rights  ol  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  are  secured  In  no  other  manner  can 
a  true  peace  be  achieved 

In  the  pre-war  world  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple were  unemployed;  the  living  standards  of 
millions  cf  people  were  pitifully  low;  it  was  a 
world  In  which  nations  were  classified  as 
"haves"  and  "have  nots."  with  all  that 
those  words  imply  in  terms  of  Inequity  and 
hatred. 

The  pre-war  world  was  one  in  which  small 
vociferous  and  privileged  minorities  In  each 
country  felt  that  they  could  not  gain  suf- 
ficient profits  If  they  faced  competition  from 
abrrad.  Even  this  country  with  its  rich 
natural  resources,  its  vast  economic  strength. 
a  population  whoFe  genius  for  efficient  pro- 
duction enabled  us  to  export  the  finest  prod- 
ucts in  the  world  at  low  cost  and  at  the 
same  time  to  maintain  the  highest  wages; 
a  country  whose  competitive  strength  was 
felt  in  the  markets  of  the  world — even  such 
a  nation  was  long  dominated  by  its  minority 
interests  who  sought  to  destroy  international 
trade  in  order  to  avoid  facing  foreign  com- 
petition 

They  not  only  sought  to  do  so.  but  for 
long  years  following  the  first  World  War 
largely  succeeded  In  doing  so.  The  destruc- 
tion of  international  trade  by  special  minor- 
ity interest.*?  in  this  and  in  other  countries 
brought  ruin  to  their  fellow  citizens  by  de- 
stroying an  essential  element  up'in  which  the 
national  prosperity  In  each  country  in  large 
measure  depended  It  helped  to  pave  the 
way.  through  the  impoverishment  and  dis- 
tress of  the  people,  for  militarism  and  dic- 
tatorship Can  the  democracies  of  the  world 
again  afford  to  permit  national  policies  to 
be  dictated  by  self-seeking  minorities  of 
special  privilege? 

The  problem  which  will  confront  us  when 
the  years  of  the  post-war  period  are  reached 
Is  not  primarily  one  of  production.  For  the 
world  can  readily  produce  what  mankind  re- 
quires The  problem  Is  rather  one  of  dis- 
tribution and  purchasing  power;  of  providing 
the  mechanism  whereby  what  the  world  pro- 


duces may  be  fairly  distributed  among  the 
nations  of  the  world;  and  of  providing  the 
means  whereby  ths  people  of  the  world  may 
obtain  the  world's  goods  and  services.  Ycur 
Government  has  already  taken  steps  to  obtain 
the  support  and  active  cooperation  of  others 
cf  the  United  Nations  in  this  great  task;  a 
task  which  in  every  sense  of  the  term  is  a  new 
frontier — a  frontier  of  limitless  expanse — the 
frontier  of  human  welfare 

When  the  war  ends  with  the  resultant  ex- 
haustion which  will  then  beset  so  many  of 
the  nations  who  are  joined  with  us.  only  the 
United  Sutes  will  have  the  strength  and  the 
resources  to  lead  the  world  out  of  the  slough 
in  which  it  has  struggled  so  long;  to  lead 
the  way  toward  a  world  order  in  which  there 
can  be  freedom  from  want  In  seeking  this 
end  we  will,  of  course,  respect  the  right  of  all 
peoples  to  determine  for  themselves  the  type 
of  internal  economic  organization  which  is 
best  suited  to  their  circumstances.  But  I 
believe  that  here  in  our  own  country  we  will 
continue  to  find  the  best  expression  for  our 
own  and  the  general  good  under  a  system 
which  will  give  the  greatest  incentive  and 
opportunity  for  individual  enterprise.  It  is 
in  such  an  environment  that  our  citizens 
have  made  this  country  strong  and  great 
Given  sound  national  policies  directed  to- 
ward the  beneht  of  the  majority,  and  not 
of  the  minority,  and  real  security  and  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  all.  reliance  on  the 
Ingenuity.  Ujitiative,  and  enterprise  of  our 
citizens  rather  than  on  any  form  of  bureau- 
cratic management,  will  in  the  future  best 
asture  the  liberties  and  promote  the  ma- 
terial welfare  of  our  people 

In  taking  thought  of  our  future  oppor- 
tunities we  surely  must  undertake  to  pre- 
serve the  advantages  we  have  gamed  in  the 
past.  1  cannot  believe  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, will  ever  relinquish  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican system  they  have  built  up  Based  as 
it  is  on  sovereign  equality,  on  liberty,  on 
peace, "and  on  joint  resistance  to  aggression, 
it  constitutes  the  only  example  in  the  world 
today  of  a  regional  federation  of  free  and 
Independent  peoples  It  lightens  the  dark- 
ness of  our  anarchic  world  It  should  con- 
stitute a  cornerstone  In  the  world  structure 
of  the  future 

Lf  this  war  Is  In  fact  a  war  for  the  liberation 
of  peoples,  it  must  assure  the  sovereign 
equality  of  peoples  throughout  the  world,  as 
well  as  in  the  world  of  the  Americas  Our 
victory  must  bring  in  its  train  the  liberation 
of  all  peoples  Discrimination  between  peo- 
ples because  of  their  race,  creed,  or  color  must 
be  abolished.  The  age  of  Imperialism  is 
ended.  The  right  of  a  people  to  their  free- 
dom must  be  recognized,  as  the  civilized 
world  long  since  recognized  the  right  of  an 
Individual  to  his  personal  freedom.  The 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  charter  must  be 
guaranteed  to  the  world  as  a  whole — in  all 
oceans  and  In  all  continents. 

And  so.  In  the  fullness  of  God's  time  when 
the  victory  is  won.  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  once  more  be  afforded  the  cppcr- 
tunity  to  play  their  part  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  kind  of  world  in  which  they  will 
live.  With  courage  and  with  vision  they  can 
yet  secure  the  future  safety  of  their  country 
and  of  its  free  institutions,  and  help  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  back  into  the  paths  of 
peace 

Then,  on  some  future  Memorial  Day.  the 
American  people,  as  they  mark  the  graves  of 
those  who  died  in  battle  for  their  country 
In  these  last  two  World  Wars,  can  at  last 
truly  say.  "Sleep  on  In  quiet  and  in  peace: 
the  victory  you  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
win  has  new  been  placed  at  the  service  of 
ycur  country  and  of  humanity;  your  sacri- 
fice has  not  been  made  In  vain." 
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HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF    OK.L.^HOM.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  1,  1942 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  address  delivered  by  me  on  May 
29  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Baptist 
University,  Shawnee.  Okla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NATIONAL    UNITY 

TJje  test  of  our  democracy  is  not  so  much 
whether  we  can  hold  together  while  every- 
thing goes  well  with  us  but  the  test  is 
whether  we  can  and  will  hold  together  if  the 
tide  of  war  runs  against  us. 

If  things  should  go  badly  for  us.  we  would 
ned  strong  national  unity  then  more  than 
ever,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  we  are 
too  willing  to  blame  each  other  when  the 
fortunes  of  war  turn  against  us. 

Tjct  me  use  France  as  an  example  France 
had  numerically  the  'argest  army  in  the 
world.  The  Maglnot  line  was  conceded  to 
be  the  most  impregnable  military  fortress 
ever  constructed,  yet  France  lacked  the  spirit 
o;  unity. 

In  the  dark  hour  when  Hitler's  blitzkrieg 
was  moving  toward  Paris,  the  French  people 
started  blaming  each  other.  They  destroyed 
confidence  m  their  own  Government  Even 
after  the  battle  had  begun,  they  started 
changing  public  officials  and  military  lead- 
ers. They  were  completely  demoralized  on 
account  of  the  confusion  which  they  had 
brought  upon  themselves.  They  lacked  that 
one  essential  to  victory— national  unity 

I  firnSly  believe  that  If  the  French  people 
had  fought  as  one  man  against  Hitler,  they 
would  be  free  today.  If  they  had  been  united, 
the  Government  of  France,  with  its  feet 
firmly  planted  on  the  strong  foundation  of 
that  national  unity  could  have  hurled  the 
same  defiance  to  Hitler  that  Churchill  flung 
from  the  cliffs  of  Dover  when  he  said: 

"We  shall  fight  on  the  beaches;  we  .«hall 
fight  on  the  landing  grounds;  we  shall  fight 
In  the  hills:  we  shall  flght  in  the  fields  and 
In  the  streets.    We  shall  never  surrender." 

But  this  noble  challenge  would  have  lost 
Its  meaning  if  the  people  of  England  had  not 
been  solidly  back  of  their  Prime  Minister. 

Today,  with  the  glorious  examples  of  Wake 
Island.  Bataan.  and  Corregidcr  fresh  in  our 
minds,  we  stand  united  as  one  man.  giving 
to  our  Commander  in  Chief  the  full  meatrure 
of  our  loyalty. 

At  this  hcur  millions  of  men.  stripped  to 
the  waist,  with  their  brawny  bodies  glistening 
with  sweat,  are  feeding  the  furnaces  of  free- 
dom which  roar  their  defiance  to  the  enemy 
Thousands  of  welders,  helmcted.  with  dark 
glasses,  are  welding  the  ring  of  steel  which 
will  ultimately  strangle  the  forces  of  darkness. 
At  this  very  hour  thousands  of  the  sons  of 
America  from  their  war  eagles  in  the  sky  are 
•searching  the  dark  waters  of  the  seven  seas 
for  the  steel  submarine  sharks  of  the  enemy 
Our  own  mighty  fleet   is  carefully   guard- 
ing the  stream  of   American  soldiers  which 
Is  flowing  to  the  battlefields  from  America. 

When  the  United  Nations  start  another 
front  in  Europe,  not  only  American  weapons 
are  ready  but  American  soldiers  are  ready  to 
do  again  what  their  fathers  did  25  years  ago. 


A  NEW  WORLD  NEEDED 

We  won  the  last  war  but  we  failed  to  fol- 
low through.  The  Germans  never  knew  that 
they  had  lost  that  war  because  after  the 
peace  treaty  we  turned  from  the  leaders-hip 
cf  farsighted  men  like  Woodrow  Wilson  to 
the  policy  of  isolation.  We  refused  to  assume 
our  responsibility  among  the  society  of  na- 
tions for  the  future  welfare  of  the  world. 

We  must  realize  that  the  other  fellow's 
welfare  indirectly  affects  our  own  welfare 
If  liberty  is  struck  down  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  the  result  is  a  threat  to 
our  own  liberty.  The  invasion  of  China  by 
the  Japanese  was  the  first  step  in  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor. 

There  must  be  no  "milk  toast"  policy  this 
time.  Air  power  will  win  this  war.  and  we 
know  whose  air  power  it  will  be.  It  will  be 
the  air  power  of  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, when  the  glorious  victory  comes,  the 
sacrifices  of  those  who  make  it  possible  shall 
not  be  in  vain  We  shall  maintain  a  mili- 
tary power  sufficient  to  prevent  any  recur- 
rence of  what  happened  this  time. 

Had  the  rearming  of  Germany  been  pre- 
vented, there  would  have  been  no  Dunkirk, 
had  the  invasion  of  Manchuria  been  pre- 
vented, there  would  have  been  no  Pearl 
Harbor.  Had  the  invasion  of  Ethiopia  been 
prevented,  there  would  have  been  no  inva- 
sion of  Albania.  Greece,  or  Poland. 

Therefore,  my  young  friends,  with  the 
idealism  that  goes  with  youth.  I  urge  that 
you  also  recoy;nlze  the  fact  that  we  do  live 
in  a  real  world  and  that  we  must  meet  the 
problems  of  this  world  in  a  practical  and 
realistic  manner.  Never  again  trust  the 
cause  of  peace  to  idealism  alone 

DESPOTISM    AGAINST    DEMOCRACY 

Now  let  us  compare  despotism  and  democ- 
racy. Hitler  proposes  to  establish  a  "new 
order."  He  calls  it  new.  but  it  is  old.  It 
is  as  old  as  time  itself,  for  there  is  nothing 
new  about  tj-ranny.  It  dates  back  to  the 
time  when  the  serpent  entered  the  Garden 
of  Eden. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  oppression. 
It  is  as  old  as  sin.  The  brute  instinct  Is  not 
new.  It  is  rather  the  cultivation  of  the 
civilized  instincts  of  man  which  is  new. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  human  slav- 
ery.   It  is  rather  freedom  which  is  new. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  rule  of 
a  tyrant.  It  is  self-government  which  Is 
new.  It  is  democracy  which  Is  new.  It  Is 
the  ability  of  human  beings  to  live  together 
peaceably  on  equal  terms,  one  with  the 
other,  that  is  new. 

There  is  nothing  spontaneous,  voluntary, 
or  inspirational  about  nazi-ism.  It  Is  all 
enforced  by  fear  of  punishment.  That  is 
why  it  is  necessary  for  Hitler  to  maintain 
the  Gestapo,  for  without  the  Gestapo  the 
so-called  new  order  would  fall  apart. 

THE  DIGNITY   OF  MAN 

But  this  is  not  true  of  democracy,  for 
democracy  places  the  emphasis  upon  the 
individual.  It  recognizes  man  as  a  free  moral 
agent. 

In  a  democracy  the  obligation  of  control- 
ling the  appetites  and  actions  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Gestapo  but  it  is  placed  upon  the  individual's 
own  conscience,  and  his  conscience  is  the 
result  of  religious  and  spiritual  training. 

Christianity,  like  democracy,  places  the 
burden  of  decent  living  upon  the  individual 
as  a  voluntary  performance. 

Jesus  said.  "Deny  thyself  and  follow  me." 
He  did  not  sav,  "Indulge  thyself  and  follow 
me."  but  "Deny  thyself."  Therefore,  self- 
control  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  Christian's  code  of  ethics.  It  is  likewise 
the  essential  requirement  of  democracy. 

Self-denial,  self-negation,  self -discipline— 
these    are    the    fundamental    principles    of 


Christian  living.  These  likewise  are  the  nec- 
essary requirements  for  a  democratic  form 
of  government. 

King  Solomon  said: 

"He  that  is  slow  to  anger  Is  better  than  the 
mighty:  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city" 

Therefore,  if  we  are  able  to  rule  our  own 
spirits,  we  shall  be  able  to  overthrow  those 
who  are  merely  able  to  take  a  city 

The  fact  that  democracy  recognizes  the 
dignity  of  man  will  in  itself  be  the  deciding 
factor  in  this  war.  because  it  gives  our  soldiers 
more  to  fight  for.  It  also  gives  them  more 
to  flght  with,  for  a  man  inspired  by  a  Just 
cause  is,  as  Shakespeare  has  said,  "twice 
armed." 

Man  for  man  our  soldiers  are  better  than 
the  enemy.  Cur  soldiers  dare  more  than  the 
enemy  because  they  have  more  to  lose  and 
more  to  gain 

Human  beings  were  not  made  for  slaves. 
The  human  anatomy  proves  the  dignity  of 
man.  He  was  not  made  to  walk  with  his 
head  down  like  a  beast  of  burden  He  was 
created  in  the  image  of  God  to  walk  in  an 
upright  position.  The  very  posture  of  man 
denies  slavery. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  this  war  Illus- 
trates my  point.  When  the  rubber  lifeboat 
of  the  four  brave  Americans  who  escaped 
from  a  wrecked  bomber  washed  upon  the 
beach  of  an  island,  the  four  men  were  so 
wenl:  and  exhausted  from  34  days  of  famine 
and  exposure  they  could  scarcely  stand,  but 
they  forctd  themselves  to  their  feet  with 
their  last  ounce  of  energy  and  walked  up- 
right, military  file,  because  as  they  said — 
"If  there  were  Japs,  we  did  not  want  to  be 
crawling." 

One  of  the  heroes  of  Pearl  Harbor  was 
an  Oklahoma  boy,  Lt.  Kenneth  M.  Taylor, 
of  Hominy.  Okla.  In  the  battle  of  Pearl 
Harbor  he  bagged  two  Japanese  planes.  Just 
recently  while  he  was  simulating  a  dog  fight 
in  the  air,  his  plane  caught  on  fire.  He  was 
8  miles  out  at  sea.  The  whole  engine  and 
the  front  part  of  his  plane  was  burned.  His 
commanding  officer  radioed  him  to  ball  out. 
but  he  brought  his  flaming  ship  down  and 
landed  it  safely  on  the  landing  field. 

He  was  blackened  with  smoke  as  he 
climbed  out  of  the  burned  plane.  When 
asked  about  his  experience  he  said: 

"You  see.  I  was  riding  dual.  God  waa 
with  me.     I  don't  care  if  I   never  solo  " 

That,  my  young  friends,  that  spirit  of  lib- 
erty, that  firm  faith  in  God,  will  take  us  to 
victory. 

And  so  I  say  to  you  tonight  as  you  take 
off  from  the  landing  field  of  this  college: 
May  you  never  solo.  May  God  ride  in  the 
cockpit  with  you. 

AFTER -WAR  DEPRESSION  NOT    NECESSARY 

Now,  let  us  look  beyond  the  war  a  little. 
There  are  those  prophets  of  doom  who  con- 
tinually predict  that  following  the  war  there 
will  be  dark  days  of  depression  and  financial 
collapse,  but  such  conditions  need  not  occur 
if  we  have  courage  enough  to  build  a  brave, 
new  world. 

If  our  minds  are  fiexible  enough  to  recog- 
nize the  new  conditions  which  have  come 
upon  the  world  and  if  we  are  willing  to 
change  the  pattern  of  things  to  fit  a  brand- 
new  age,  we  can  prevent  depression  and  eco- 
nomic collapse,  but  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  old  world  which  we  knew 
yesterday  has  already  passed  and  gone. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  pessimists  who 
say,  "That  Is  a  nice  picture  but  where  will 
we  get  the  money  and  how  will  we  pay  our 
war  debts?" 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  remind  you  that 
there  are  two  very  important  differences 
between  the  method  by  which  we  are  financ- 
ing this  war  and  the  method  by  which  v/e 
financed  the  other  World  War. 
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First.  w«  have  removed  the  tax 
pnrlleft*"  '  Federal  bonds  W 
law     pr  'he     Fedi-r.il 

Trcm    I-  -       f.)     rr.cre    tax-exempt 

That  m»  u:  <  'i.it  we  can  now  take  th« 
which  are  made  in  this  wnr  by  taxtr. 
But   111  the   last   war  the  Oovernmen 
not  tax  the  Income  from  th*  billions 
lar«  which  were  Invested  In   war 
cauae  they  were   .ax  exempt      Con 
many  fortunes  were  built  up  frcni  wa 
and  Jfire«ted  In  war  bonds  where  th*v  «ere 
■afe  from    taxation      But   we    have  <l 

that  situation  »o  that  the  financial  -  ;  3 

of  this  war  will  be  distributed  acconUng  to 
each  person's  ability  to  pay 

Second,  the  wiir  b<jnds  which  we  arc 
today  are  not  transferable  as  they 
fore     That  means  that  when  the  tlm 
to  pay  off  these  bonda.    the  money 
back  to  the  scurcc*  frum  which  it  cam 
Intf  the  last  war  people  could  trar.s 
bonds     Consequently   many  small  pui^h 
•old    their    bonds.      The    big    banks 
Ihem  up  at  a  discount   and   when  tlje 
came  to  pay  them  eft  instead  cf  the 
going  back  to  the  people  from  all  a 
country.  It  went  to  the  financial  cen 

But  this  time  when  the  Oovernmen 
p«Tlng  off   these   bonds,   the    money 
back  to  every  nook  and  cranny  of  thh 
try      That  will  mean  that  all  of  the 
will  have  a  buying  power,  which  will 
•  very  different  situation  from  the  on 
confronted  U-s  after  the  laat  war 

What  shall  we  say  then  when  the  snii-ke  of 
the  la.«t  batt;e  of  this  war  aliall  have  rleared 
away  and  the  ffraduatea  of  1942  look  out  upon 
the  wreckage  of  a  world  in  ahambles?  What 
shall  we  say'  Shall  we  say  the  fuiwe  U 
hopeleas?     Certainly  not 

We  shall    say   to   the   youth  ; 

?;iUd     construct.    Invent     impro-.c     ( 
he»e  are   the  maeic  words  which  w 
back  Famine  a:    '    P'    '    ■■•    "— •    . 
horsemen  of  thf  A:       i     ;— 

The  magic  word  of  the  future  is    iauild! 

BuUd  a  highway  .-       e      :       A  .  shlch 

is  adapted  tt)  the  speedometer  oi  tomorrow 
iuatead  of  yesterday  We  will  need  f  |ir-:,t  »• 
highways  with  overpaasea  and  unde:; 
every  intersecuon  We  will  need  i.  ci..>.-- 
cross  our  country  with  a  whole  nct%«|ork  cf 
these  great  arteries  of  travel 

Construct    an    International   skyline 
aloi.g  the  crest  of  the  RocJctes  and  the 
from    Alaska    to    the    tip   of    Cape 
South  America  and  bind  our  autions  t< 
with  the  strong  ties  of  common   tntf 

Engineer  a  great  water-edge  l)oulrv 
the  way  around  the  42  000  oUles  of  ou' 
line.    The  toun.^ts  of  the  future  will  pa 
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Build  freight  trains  of  the  air  ii.  »; 
carry  the  products  of  our  labor  to  the 
all  over  the  earth      The  flying  range 
planes   has   doubled    since    the   begin 
this  war     The  ^peed  has  Increased  eve 
The  tame  fiijtht  which  took  Charles 
3'i  hours  to  make  u  now  made  In  8 
with  tons  of  bombs 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  will  mean  I 
of  travel  and  commerce  after  the  \v 
have  learned  that  one  small  airplane 
ofl  with  a  long  string  of  gilders  tjehind 
tow  these  gliders  through  the  air  wit: 
p«rative  ease     Today  we  are  building 
port    gliders   which   will   carry    25   nv 
»n   Just   as  easily   build   gliders   w. 
carry  freight 

Thus  It  does  not   Uke  much  Ima 
to    c  ite    these    fre:ght-T:a:n! 

air  Hi         c    housands  of  paai>enger?  a 
of  freight  from  one  continent  to 
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stalks,  wood,  natural  gas.  and  a  dozen  other 
products 

Develop  plastics.  We  are  Just  now  learning 
the  use  of  plaitics  which  are  made  from  every 
kind  of  material  from  peanut  hulls  to  cotton 
sUlkA — materials  which  we  have  hitherto 
thrown  away. 

Then  again  there  is  the  increasing  use  of 
lipht  metals,  electrolytic  metals,  such  as 
magnesium,  aluminum,  and  aluminum  alloys 
which  will  make  It  poeeible  to  manufacture 
automobiles  of  half  the  weight  of  the  present 
automobile  which  can  be  propelled  by  hall 
Uie  amount  of  fuel  at  twice  the  speed. 

Build  great  hydro-electr.c  power  plant*  and 
send  that  power  vibrating  throughout  the 
land  to  change  darltness  to  light  and  drudg- 
ery to  pleasure  Give  the  people  mechanical 
servants  to  do  their  bidding  Give  the 
farmers  refrigeration  to  keep  their  food  fresh 
and  enough  electricity  to  light  each  home 
with  a  blaze  of  glory. 

Build  flood -control  dams  and  levees  and 
terraces  to  prevent  floods  and  conserve  soil. 
We  mu.st  conserve  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  be- 
cause without  fertile  soli  we  cannot  build  a 
great  civilization  History  has  shown  that 
the  civilization  of  every  race  of  men  has  been 
determined  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  lived 

We  are  Just  now  beginning  to  learn  how  to 
conserve  water  and  soil  resources.  This 
means  that  we  have  barely  started  on  our 
flood -control  and  water-power  projects. 

DECENTRAUZE   INDUSTHY 

BuUd  a  better  industrial  system  by  decen- 
tralizing Industry  The  war  has  already 
started  the  decentralization  of  Industry. 
This  decentralization  will  continue.  Instead 
of  allowing  these  war-production  factories  to 
turn  Into  ghost  towns,  we  must  utilize  them 
for  the  manufacture  of  peacetime  goods 

By  scattering  them  throughout  the  Nation 
as  we  have  done  we  have  Increased  our  mili- 
tary security,  but  what  is  equally  as  impor- 
tant we  have  Increased  our  peacetime  secu- 
rity, because  with  the  return  of  peace,  when 
there  will  be  no  rationing  of  gasoline  or  rub- 
ber or  automobiles,  the  workers  can  live  on 
small  tracts  of  land  many  miles  from  the 
plants  where  they  work. 

Even  if  each  worker  is  able  to  secure  only 
20  hours  of  employment  a  week,  he  can  work 
on  his  small  farm  and  supply  himself  with 
plenty  of  food  HLs  children  can  grow  up  In 
the  sunshine  Instead  of  In  the  tenement 
houses,  and  we  can  then  reestablish  the  home 
as  an  institution  which  is  fundamentally 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  our  people 

Do  you  think  we  intend  to  allow  these 
war  industries  which  have  been  located  In 
Oklahoma  to  lie  nailed  up  after  the  war? 
Shall  we  plow  up  the  many  pilot-training 
fields  which  have  been  located  In  our  State? 
Shall  we  allow  the  bats  and  dirt  daubers  to 
take  over  the  great  depots  and  warehoto^es 
which  have  been  constructed  here?  Shall 
the  Industrial  schooLs  which  have  l>een  estab- 
lished in  Oklahoma  be  closed?    Certainly  not. 

Thp  Bible  says  -The  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams  and  the  young  men  shall  see  visions  " 

Ceruinly  if  you  have  the  vision  oX  youth 
you  will  see  here  a  great  industrial  State 
where  our  natural  resources  are  developed  at 
the  source  of  supply. 

We  shall  convert  these  plants  and  schools 
and  training  grounds  from  the  pursuits  of 
war  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  We  shall  fur- 
nish employment  for  the  soldiers  who  return 
from  battle  and  products  for  a  purchase- 
hungry  people 

When  the  war  ends  and  priorities  are  lifted 
there  will  be  demands  for  new  homes,  new 
furniture  ne^*  clothes,  new  automobiles, 
new  refrigerators,  television  radios,  new  elec- 
tric appliances,  and  all  of  the  many  products 
of  our  Industry.  The  desire  to  purchase, 
which  Will  have  accumulated  during  the  war, 
will  find  outlet  in  new  demands  heretofore 
unknown. 
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Otm  OWN  MEBCHANT  MAEINE 

Build  a  merchant  marine  fleet  of  vessels 
which  will  carry  cur  products  to  the  porta 
of  the  world  Never  again  must  the  United 
States  depend  upon  the  merchant  marine 
vessels  of  other  nations  to  carry  our  com- 
merce. 

We  must  take  our  products  in  our  own 
ships  to  China  and  India  and  climb  up  their 
stairs  and  knock  on  their  doors  and  ask  for 
their  trade.  There  will  be  a  great  awaken- 
ing in  those  two  most  populous  nations 
following  this  war  They  will  want  our 
goods  and  In  turn  we  will  want  to  bring 
back  tin.  Ivory,  spices,  rugs,  shawls,  tapes- 
tries, silks,  and  all  of  the  many  rich  prod- 
ucts of  Asia  In  return  for  our  manufactured 
and  processed  articles. 

The  magic  word  of  the  future  Is  build. 
Out  of  the  wreckage  of  this  war  we  shall 
build  a  brave  new  world 

Build  an  economic  system  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  every  person  to  have  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  What  a  wonderful 
thing  it  would  be  if  no  more  children  had 
rlcketa.  What  a  wonderful  world  we  can  help 
to  build  by  making  it  possible  for  every 
family  to  have  a  home  In  which  to  live. 

BuUd  an  International  system  of  exchange 
that  win  make  It  possible  for  all  nations  to 
trade  profitably  with  each  other  The  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  other  nations  ulti- 
mately affects  our  own  welfare  Therefore, 
In  reconstructing  the  world  .-.fter  the  war. 
it  must  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the  welfare 
of  all  the  world,  because  the  fall  of  one 
nation  might  pull  the  others  down. 

Build!  Build  a  school  system  where  young 
brains  can  be  trained  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  New  World.  Teach  Spanish  In  the 
primary  grades  and  promote  trade  with  the 
Latin  Americas 

Develop  a  health  program  for  the  future 
which  wUl  give  us  strong  bodies  and  long 
Uvea.  What  a  wonderful  thing  It  would  be  if 
there  were  no  more  victims  of  typhus  or 
tuberculosis 

Build!  Build  a  great  Christian  program 
which  will  give  the  world  strong  characters 
and  pure  hearts  Build  churches  whe^e  men's 
souls  can  find  the  nourishment  which  will 
prevent  spiritual  pellagra. 

Build!  Build!  Build  stronger  those  spirit- 
ual towers  of  faith  which  safeguard  the  cita- 
dels of  our  happiness.  Build  a  brave  new 
world  where  God  is  worshiped  in  the  hearts 
of  men. 

I  thank  you. 


Activp   Uiutv   :n   the   War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  \:  K 


HUN.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORAt 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  1.  1942 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Coloradc  M:  Presi- 
dent, on  April  6.  1942.  Hon.  R  }\  B:  in- 
naman.  chairman  of  the  Col'  ;  .u.  hr^ji- 
trial  Commission  and  commander  of  the 
r>epartment  of  Colorado.  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  delivered  an  eloquent  and 
masterful  address,  which  was  broadcast 
from  station  KFEL,  in  which  he  appealed 
for  active  unity  In  this  country.  In  the 
address  he  pointed  out,  without  saying 
so.  that  passive  unity  is  one  thing  and 
active  unity  another.  Commander  Bran- 
naman  not  only  wants  "the  army  behind 
the  Army"  to  be  good,  he  wants  it  to  be 
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good  for  something;  he  wants  it  to  do  a 
job  and  do  it  now. 

This  sensible,  straight-from-the-shoul- 
dcr.  eloquent  speech  should  be  widely 
read.  Therefore  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comrades  of  the  American  Civilian  Army, 
you  Americans  behind  the  uniformed  Army, 
wc  greet  you  tonight  in  the  name  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  an  organization 
composed  of  those  who  were  wounded  In 
battle,  or  otherwise  disabled,  in,  or  as  a  re- 
sult of,  military  or  naval  service  in  World 
War  No.  1. 

Tonight  we  address  ourselves  to  you.  as 
members  of  our  great  civilian  army,  because 
we  are  all — men,  women,  and  children — en- 
listed in  it.  Modern  warfare  has  made  ob- 
solete the  one-time  armies  of  paid  mer- 
cenaries, about  whom  the  civilian  populations 
of  their  days  often  knew  but  little,  and  sel- 
dom saw.  during  their  campaigns.  But  to- 
day's warfare  is  not  settled  merely  by  the 
clash  of  troops  on  one  battlefield,  or  even  the 
maneuvers  of  gigantic  bodies  of  millions  of 
armed  men.  ranged  in  mortal  combat  over 
hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of  miles  of 
terrain.  Indeed,  modern  warfare  involves 
whole  nations'  peoples,  and  its  most  serious 
and  tragic  manifestations  are  those  affecting 
the  civilian  population. 

So,  now — like  it  or  not — we're  all  in  the 
Army.  The  only  real  difference  between 
those  of  us  who  are  actually  upon  the  scene 
of  battle,  and  those  behind  the  lines,  is  a 
uniform  and  the  accouterments  of  war.  We 
know — we  disabled  veterans  of  the  first 
World  War — what  it  means  to  carry  the  fight 
to  the  enemy.  We  did  it  in  the  last  World 
War,  and  we  did  our  part,  we  believe,  in 
bringing  about  the  final  victory.  But  we 
learned  from  bitter  experience  that  our 
Army  was  only  as  strong  as  its  Service  of 
Supply.  If  and  when  the  Service  of  Supply 
broke  down,  we,  too.  broke  down.  If  it  failed 
to  keep  us  supplied  with  munitions,  with 
guns  and  shells,  and,  equally  important,  food 
and  materiel,  including  medicines  etc.,  our 
advance  was  stalled  until  Service  of  Supply 
could  catch  up. 

The  Service  of  Supply  then  was  truly  a  vital 
arm  of  the  military  forces.  In  it,  too,  there 
was  the  fruit  of  all  organized,  united  civilian 
effort.  In  it  were  the  ships,  the  tanks,  the 
planes,  the  cannon,  the  shells,  the  rifles,  the 
clothing,  the  gas  and  oil  to  fiy  our  planes 
and  to  move  our  tanks,  and.  yes,  even  the 
hay  and  fodder  to  feed  the  mules  who  kept 
our  artillery  caissons  rolling  along.  No 
truer  axiom  was  ever  spoken  than  Napoleon's 
"An  army  travels  on  its  stomach, "  Then 
the  Service  of  Supply  tepresented  a  contin- 
uous line  of  needed  materials,  supplies,  and 
foodstuffs,  reaching  out  to  us  from  the  home- 
land over  thousands  of  miles  of  submarine- 
infested,  trackless  seas,  to  provide  the  means 
of  continued  combat,  and  ultimate  victory. 

Today,  with  the  scientific  advances  of  the 
past  25  years,  this,  truly,  is  a  "war  of  move- 
ment." with  a  degree  of  mobility  and  a  range 
undreamed  of  in  previous  conflicts.  It  was 
estimated  that  in  the  first  World  War  it  re- 
quired 10  men  behind  the  line  to  keep  1  man 
supplied  in  the  trenches.  Today,  with  im- 
measurably greater  mechanization  of  war 
equipment,  it  requires  from  15  to  20  persons 
to  equip  and  to  replenish  supplies  for  the 
man  in  arms.  All  this  brings  us  down  to  the 
fact  that  you  and  I.  and,  in  fact,  all  of  us. 
are  new  the  army  behind  the  Army,  We 
must  put  forth  our  best  efforts  to  see  to  it 
that  the  man  up  front  never  lacks  the  guns 
With  which  to  fight  the  battle,  the  shells  to 
Are  the  guns,  or  the  food  and  equipment  in 
the  tremendous  quantities  required  for  pres- 
ent-day armies. 


Cur  Army  will  only  be  as  strong  as  the 
civilian  effort  behind  it.  That  effort  must 
immediately  be  transmitted  Irom  misdirected 
effort  and  futile  enthusiasm  into  the  golden 
design  of  "Pioduce  or  perish."  The  time  has 
come,  we  believe,  to  call  for  a  show-down. 
We  have  now  been  at  war  4  months.  We,  a 
peace-loving  Nation,  hale  war  and  are  always 
loathe  to  bring  ourselves  to  the  point  where, 
as  a  last  resort,  we  must  engage  In  It.  But 
this  time  it  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  most 
treacherous,  reprehensible  action  of  any  na- 
tion in  all  the  world's  history.  Wc  had  to 
fight,  and  we  will  fight,  until  every  vestige 
of  the  enemy's  victorious  onward  march, 
gained  largely  through  surprise  attacks  by 
greatly  superior  numbers,  has  been  wiped  out 
in  an  overwhelming  defeat  of  every  Axis 
nation. 

We  know  these  past  4  months  have  been 
unhappy  months  for  all  of  us.  Not  only  were 
we  rudely  awakened  from  our  dream  of 
"safety  in  isolation '  and  our  hehci  in  our 
own  impregnability  of  defense — the  first 
bastion  of  which  was  a  supposedly  incom- 
parable and  unconquerable  Navy — but  we 
have  been  and  we  are  now  at  war  with  bach 
other  on  the  home  front. 

Our  people,  at  first  horrified  aiVd  stunned 
by  the  tragedy  of  Pearl  Haibor,  then  became 
enraged  at  Japan  and  later  Germany  and 
our  other  enemies.  Eut  we  could  not  come  to 
grips  with  these  enemies  at  once.  Thou- 
sands of  miles  separated  us  from  them,  and 
we  did  not  then  have  available  the  men,  the 
ships,  the  planes,  the  guns,  and  tanks  to  "go 
get  "em,"  This  condition  has  produced  a 
sort  of  frustration  complex  in  the  American 
people.  Since  we  could  not  fight  our  enemies 
while  we  were  boiling  mad  and  eager  for 
action,  we  have  wasted  and  are  wasting  much 
of  our  precious  strength  and  determination 
which  should  be  directed  and  devoted  to  pro- 
ducing the  things  needed  to  whip  our  enemies 
by  scrapping  amongst  ourselves. 

Also,  the  deep-seated  animosities  of 
peacetime — the  dispute  between  isolationists 
and  interventionists,  the  differences  between 
capital  and  labor,  the  clash  cf  opposing  polit- 
ical theories  of  all  shades — all  these,  and 
more,  have  unfortunately  been  carried  over 
In  various  guises  since  December  7.  last,  thus 
impeding  our  war  effort  to  our  great  national 
detriment. 

This  then  Is  the  present  situation.  "What 
to  do  about  it  and  how  to  do  it?"  is  the  first 
order  of  the  day.  The  Disabled  American 
Veterans  offers  no  Pollyanna  suggestions;  it 
has  no  panacea  to  bring  about  immediate 
cessation  of  internal  friction  tietween  the 
various  groups  of  our  people.  But  as  our 
experience  has  proven  to  us  that  "Unless  we 
hang  together  we  shall  assuredly  hang  apart" 
we  know  that  this  Is  the  time  for  all  of  us  to 
get  together  and  start  thinking,  talking,  and 
working  to  the  end  that  we  forget  all  about 
remembering  Pearl  Harbor  and  substitute 
"Take  Tokyo."  and  "Bomb  Berlin." 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  believes 
that  there  is  one  characteristic  peculiar  to 
the  American  people.  It  is  that,  as  widely 
at  variance  as  may  be  their  individual  Ideas 
and  beliefs,  and  as  hard  as  they  contend  as 
individuals  to  carry  them  out,  these  differ- 
ences nearly  always  vanish  when  the  parties 
involved  meet  around  a  conference  table  and 
talk  It  out.  Often  we  know  such  meetings 
have  produced  profound  surprise  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  attending.  For 
example,  the  representatives  of  capital  and 
labor  often  find  that,  fundamentally,  they 
are  not  so  far  apart  in  objectives,  after  all. 
and,  it  is  to  our  eternal  credit  that  there  has 
never  been  an  industrial  struggle  in  our 
Nation's  history  that  was  not  ultimately 
settled  by  peaceful  means,  by  men  meeting 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other 
and  their  respective  problems.  Results  have 
thus  proven  that  as  Americans  we  do  re- 
spect the  other  fellows  viewpoint  once  we 
know  it. 


We  believe — yes,  we  know— that  the  time 

has  come  for  all  Americans  to  get  arcund 
conference  tables,  to  set  cur  immediate  objec- 
tives upon  the  goal  of  victory,  and  to  dovi.se 
and  execute  all  pellicles  and  plans  necessary 
to  make  that  possible.  To  do  this  we  call 
upon  every  citizen  to  lay  aside  all  selfish 
ambitions;  to  voluntarily  assume  the  role  of 
.sacrificing  the  profit  of  the  moment,  for  the 
sake  of  Insuring  the  safety  of  us  all,  now, 
and  for  posterity. 

As  a  practical  means  to  accomplish  this, 
we  suggest  that  in  every  city,  town,  and 
hamlet  In  our  beloved  land  local  on-to-vlc- 
tory  committees  be  ImmedlateJy  formed  and 
mobilized.  We  call  upon  the  representatives 
of  every  group — Industrial,  civic,  trade,  labor, 
veteran,  religious,  educational,  fraternal,  ag- 
ricultural, scientific,  technical,  and  profes- 
sional— In  every  city  In  the  United  States  to 
gel  together  and  immediately  set  up  such 
on-to-vlctory  committees  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  with  its  hundreds  of  local 
chapters,  will  be  humbly  proud  to  serve  on 
such  committees,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  its 
ability,  help  to  put  Into  effect  the  programs 
that  may  emanate  therefrom.  We  feel  sure 
that  all  other  veteran  organizations  would 
gladly  participate. 

At  a  recent  press  conference  the  President 
said — and  we  believe  wl.sely.  too — that  If  the 
people  showed  more  enthusiasm,  each  for  his 
or  her  part  in  the  war  effort,  there  would  be 
loss  time  for  carping,  cavilling  criticism.  He 
further  suggested  that  there  be  national  man- 
ifestations of  the  Nation's  unity — these  to 
take  the  form  of  parades,  \ylth  Old  Glory 
leading  the  van  and  the  marchers  quick-step- 
ping along,  to  the  In.splring  strains  of  pa- 
triotic airs.  His  idea  was  not  only  to  awaken 
but  to  increase  and  tmify  the  martial  spirit 
of  our  people.  To  this  we  agree,  wholeheart- 
edly, and  we  believe  every  thinking  American 
likewise  agrees. 

We  are  sure  that  the  greatest  and  most 
effective  aid  that  our  citizens  can  render  our 
Army  will  be  to  unite  into  a  gigantic  "service 
of  supply."  Every  one  of  us  must  not  only  do 
our  part,  but  strive  to  assist  others  to  do 
their  parts  as  well.  The  quickest  way  to 
crystallize  sentiment  and  arouse  enthusiasm 
would  be  for  us,  in  back  of  the  lines,  volun- 
tarily, to  constitute  ourselves  the  army  be- 
hind the  Army,  and  thus  to  see  to  it  that  cur 
Army  is  not  lacking  In  materiel  essentia'  to 
early  victory.  Today,  on  Army  Day,  we 
should  realize  that  we  all  are  a  part  of  our 
Army.  Every  day  must,  from  now  on  until 
we  win  this  war,  be  Army  Day, 

National  and  local  on-to-vlctory  commit- 
tees wov.ld  lend  emphasis  to  this  realization 
and  could  better  coordinate  our  efforts  to 
mobilize  our  men.  money,  and  materiel  to 
attain   victory    as   quickly   as   feasible. 

In  conclusion,  fellow  Americans — as  our 
comrades  in  the  great  civilian  army  behind 
the  Army— the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of 
the  World  War  again  salute  you.  We  have 
confidence  that  all  of  you.  by  your  coordi- 
nated cooperation — your  patriotic,  unremit- 
ting efforts — will  "ax  the  Axis"  Good  night 
and  good  luck      G"d  blejs  America. 


Rf:l:in'at;or!  of  Scrap  P,ui)b<T 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  1.  1942 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  iUuminating  article  troai 
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A\    News 
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Is 

Nation's 
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rubber 
detailed 


th.  N.  A  V  .a  Journal-Axncrlca:i  >  ;  May 
31.  1942  prrsenilnK  the  rfsults  (f  a  sur- 
vey Indu-aUng  t;^  r  ■>•  ■ -.v  ■  :.  ,tC  :  000  and 
1.000.000  tons  c:    <;ap  i  ...  noUKh 

to  alleviate  the  Nations  ru;  ;  :  .orlage 
and  kftp  all  autos  runninij — art-  avail- 
able In  Amt'rlcan  humos. 

Tliore  btMng  no  objection,  tlv  article 
was  ordered  to  bo  prmitd  tn  the  Ricokd. 
M  (oUow» 

RorHO-r»  Cotnj»  Bnb  Cmws.i     SmvtT 

Ail  AtTos 

(By  Merryle  8t«nlfy  Rukf\M"» 

(Mffrylf  Stanlpy  RiUteyser  prc!<en  «  the  re- 

•ulu    of    a    survey    by    InleruaUr;  ; 
Service  IndlcBlinu   that  t>etween  ; 
1.000  000    tojia   of    scrap    rubber. 
allevtHtc    th«    Nation's    rubber 
available  in  American  homes  ) 

A  long  stride  toward  relief  of  the 
rubber  cri.-i»  can  be  achieved 
house  campaign   for  collectli  u 
In  the  35  000  000  American  homes.  » 
survey  of  the  situation  by  Internatu  nal  News 
Service  disclosed  today 

Spokesmen  for  the  rubber  industry  reveal 
that  the  sole  hope  for  keeping  the  automo- 
biles of  civilians  from  even  more  diastlc  gas 
and  tire  raUomng  restrictions  lies  in  quicken 
Ing  the  flow  of  scrap  rubber  immec  lately  to 
the  reclaiming  plants  of  the  Nation 

Such  reworked  secondary  rubber  vcuid  be 
available  for  retreading  worn  tires 

In  recent  months,  however,  the  actual  col- 
lection of  scrap  rubber  hafi  been  c:  j  '  .  cr- 
cent  of  Uie  capacity  cf  reclaiming  . 

U«C1  K008Z%-ZLT  TO  V  \  •    !■    ^       i  , 

Informed  men  In  the  lnd'i-:y  ura 
that  President  Roosevelt  make  a  pat  lotic  ap- 
peal to  the  people  to  remedy  this  situation 
by  voluntarily  contributing  scrap  r  ibb^r  In 
the  form   of  worn-out   tires,  rub' 

garden  hc»e   gloves,  bathing  caps    „ 

l)ottIe«   mechanical  rubber  connect:  )n)».  etc. 

The  dangerous  deficit  of  secondrtiy  rubber 
could  be  promptly  overcome  by  such  a  cam 
palgn.  they  said 

In  connection  with  worn-out  tlrei.  rubber 
experts  state  that  American  clvlUan  rar  own- 
er»  could  be  encouraged  to  make  a  personal 
surrrj  of  their  tire*  and  contributj'    to  the 
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collection   all   but   the   five  most 
one*  essential  to  safe  operation  of 
Cles      It  was  pointed  out   that  ma 
accumulate    an   unnecessary   num. 
tire^  and  patched  tubes 

The  same   technique   so   succes 
In  the  campaign  for  collectini?  » 
could   readily   t)e  employed      The 
house  drive  resulted  In   the  collection  of  50 
percent  more  waste  paper  than  had  pj-cvicusly 
been     available     and     actually    has 
paper-mill    warehouses    far    t)eyond 
needs 

The  campaign  could  tx-  conducted  through 
intelligent  advertising  and  publlclt  r.  show- 
ing the  public  how  they  could  ccntrlbute 
significantly  to  victory  by  adding 
stockpile  of  scrap  rubber 

*'•'        *">•    ■-•t       ?  »;-n)  TO   AtTcfc 

T.it    AiUriiinu  liidustriai   system 
to  the  automobile  and  authn'ritle- 
that  transportation  off-'-'   ■ 
and  bu&e«  is  insufBcien:  ;,    Kr,  u    ... 
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minimum  number  will  have  sufficient  rubl>er 
to  keep  going  until  the  middle  of  1943.  unless 
new  factors  are  introduced  into  the  situation. 
In  view  of  the  threatened  rubber  famine. 
It  is  '  od  that  gasoline  rationing  has 

been  :  .d  In  Urt«  part  by  a  desire  to 

conserve  rubber  tirea.  j 

caiau  iNsrom  oas  aaTtONlNO 

Normal  marketing  mathoda  huy  failed  to 
meet  the  emervency  rubber  muatlon  The 
Uad«  repcru  diaclOM  that  in  th«  flrst  3 
montlw  of  IWi  only  tnoueh  scrap  rubber 
r««cl)«d  the  reclamation  plants  to  keep  them 
(otiif  at  half  their  capacity  By  u^lng  up 
part  of  their  large  inventory  of  acTup  rubber, 
the  reclamati'iti  plants  were  able  to  operate 
neartr  oipncity.  but.  unless  the  inventory  is 
replenished  through  wide^^pread  oooperatiou. 
the  outlook  is  considered  dark. 

An  authoritative  insight  into  the  bearing 
of  scrap  on  the  rubber  outlook  was  given  by 
John  L  Collyer.  president  of  the  B  F  Good- 
rich Co  .  and  a  pioneer  since  1&40  in  advocat- 
ing the  building  of  domestic  synthetic-rubber 
plants. 

■The  scrap-rubber  situation."  he  declared. 
"is  critical  and  calls  for  prompt  and  effective 
action. 

NEED   STEADY   TLOW   OF  SCRAP  RUBBER 

"Dependence  upon  reclaimed  njbl)er  Is  a 
basic  factor  In  all  planning  to  bridge  the  gap 
until  synthetic  rubber  begins  to  come  In. 
and  even  thereafter  as  well 

"We  can  make,  with  existing  facilities  350,- 
OOO  tons  of  reclaimed  rubber  a  year  If  the 
scrap  comes  In 

"But  without  a  steady  flow  of  scrap  rubber 
to  them,  these  plants  cannot  operate  at  all, 
or  only  at  sharply  reduced  rates. 

"It  wlU  take  an  all-out  continuing  Nation- 
wide rubber  round-up'  to  bring  In  the  worn 
and  discarded  rubber  products  that  are  des- 
perately needed 

"I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  this  im- 
perative need  to  comb  every  covmty  In  this 
country  for  the  scrap  rubber  that  will  help 
us  to  meet  the  rubber  crisis  '" 

One  spokesman  for  the  rubl)er  industry 
said  500,000  tons  of  reclaimed  rubber  would 
be  enough  to  provide  recapping  for  all  tires 
needed  for  the  duration.  , 
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HON.  PRENTISS  M   BROWN 

OF    MKHIGAN 

IN   THE    -FN ATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

"   ■•''.-.\    June  1.  1942 

M;  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Ayv-  '.  '  X  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
•.::.,d  Without  Stain."  dealing  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
\Vi:sH        published     in  periodical 

Ar.\".  it  of  the  issue  of  My  jO.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

wrrHoxrr  stain 

F  r  more  than  40  years  David  Ignattvs 
'A  \.  -H  ha.«;  loyally  served  the  people  of  Mas- 

^...  ^-f-  .:  ;  cf  the  Nation.  His  Common- 
*■  >  ;-  -:  ~  hitn  to  l)e  its  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, and  Its  Governor  for  several  terms,  and 
has  aca  :i  and  again  reelected  him  as  one  of 
.  .-  -  I :  •  -t'Mtatues  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
s''>c-  He  has  lived  in  the  glare  of  publicity, 
;.e  is  kncwn  to  thousands  throughout 
the  United  States  as  a  public  servant  of  rare 


integrity  and  ability,  and  as  an  upright,  God- 
fearing man 

Such  a  man  Is  necessarily  the  target  of  the 
enviotis  and  the  malignant.  But  never  tn  the 
history  of  our  counuy  has  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  l>een  so  cruelly  and  baseleasly  assailed 
as  Senator  Walsh.  Only  minds  steeped  In 
tlce  and  bltterne.<«  could  eonccct  the  charge>, 
assailing  his  loyalty  to  his  counuy.  and  his 
loyalty  to  Almighty  Ood.  which  were  blaaoned 
on  the  pages  uf  a  New  York  ucwspsper  la^t 
we»>k. 

Senator  Walsm's  friends  do  not  need  the 
assurance  Uiat  after  a  complete  examination 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
aided  by  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, directed  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the 
utter  falsity  of  these  charges  has  been  proven 
beyond  all  possible  doubt.  Before  his  char- 
acter was  tested  in  the  crucible,  they  knew 
that  It  was  fine  gold 

But  for  the  sake  of  public  decency,  the 
official  prosecutors  In  Washington  and  In  New 
York  must  not  dismiss  this  fcul  conspiracy 
with  an  attestation  that  Senator  Walsh  is 
wholly  innocent.  They  must  so  act  that  no 
revival  of  this  conspiracy,  with  another  pub- 
lic official  as  Its  Intended  victim,  can  possibly 
be  attempted.  When  men  holding  public 
office  can  be  threatened  not  only  with  loss 
of  office  but  with  loss  of  character,  because 
they  discuss  public  Issues,  and  vote  on  public 
measures  in  accord  with  the  solemn  oath 
which  they  have  taken  before  Almighty  God, 
then  the  Government  established  by  the 
Constitution  cannot  long  survive 

The  duty  which  lies  before  the  public  pros- 
ecutors does  not  affect  Senator  Walsh.  Of 
the  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused,  no 
decent,  no  Intelligent  man  could  believe  him 
guilty.  But  In  the  Interests  of  good  govern- 
ment, the  men  who  have  accused  this  emi- 
nent public  servant  must  be  brought  to 
Justice. 


Mf^^a.;-'    !■>    Chir;a    From    Hon.    Josephuj 
DdnieLs 
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HUN.  .4LBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

-.  tNTUCKY 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  1,  1942 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  evening.  May  30.  the  Honorable 
Josephus  Daniels  broadcast  over  the 
radio  by  short  wave  from  San  Francisco 
a  message  to  the  people  of  China.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  message, 
with  the  accompanying  introductory 
statement,  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  following  message  by  the  Honorable 
Jcsephus  Daniels,  former  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Mexico,  was  broadcast  tonight 
from  the  San  Francisco  short-wave  radio  sta- 
tion KGEI  to  China.  May  30.  1942 

We  bring  you  a  special  message  to  the 
people  of  China  by  one  of  the  best  known 
figures  in  American  public  life,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  a  friend  of  Mexico,  living  there 
for  more  than  8  years.  Incarnating  the  spirit 
of  the  good  neighbor,  and  who  knows  Inti- 
mately that  great  country  He  Is  also  known 
In  China  through  his  many  years  of  service 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration and  had  part  in  the  recognition  of 
the  new  Republic  of  China  under  Sun  Yat 
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Sen  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  taken  deep  interest  In  all  that  per- 
tains to  China,  having  recently  headed  a  drive 
It.  this  city  for  United  China  Relief 

Former  Ambas*adcr  Daniels  was  one  of  the 
first  appointees  of  President  Frajiklln  D. 
Roosevelt  He  became  Ambassador  to  Mexico 
In  March  1933.  where  he  served  uniil  his 
recent  resignation  from  that  post.  His  term 
of  office  saw  the  greatest  advance  In  fiiendly 
relations  betwt«en  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  In  the  history  of  the  two  countries. 
In  his  >-p«cml  addres*  to  the  Chinese  pc^iple. 
Mr  Danu  is  di<rvisj<rs  the  slgniftcancc  ot  Mex- 
ico's decluiatlon  of  war. 

The    pers«innl    mes.«HRe    of    the    Honorable 
Josephus     Daniels,     fcriner     Amba-sader     to 
Mexico,  and  Secretary  ol  the  Navy  during  the 
last  World  War.  follows: 
•To  the  People  of  China: 

"I  know  that  ycu  in  China  share  with  u? 
In  the  United  States  and  with  the  pcopks 
of  the  other  United  Nations  a  solemn  feellnT; 
of  Joy  at  this  moment  in  embracing  our  nt>\v 
partner  in  the  ."Struggle  against  barbarism, 
the  Republic  of  Mrxico.  For  ycu  and  for  us 
the  .'■tcp  that  Mexico  has  taken  means  much. 
••Mexico  is  In  the  forefront  of  the  natitns 
of  the  New  World  which  stand  for  democracy, 
self-determination,  and  justice.  In  declaiing 
war  upon  the  Axis  Powers,  she  Is  making  the 
greatest  step  cf  the  many  steps  she  has  al- 
ready made  in  opposing  Japan.  Germany,  an.1 
Italy  In  their  program  of  barbaric  wor'.d 
conquest. 

"Benito  Juarez,  one  of  the  great  liberators 
of  Mexico,  said  a  great  many  years  ago:  'Re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others  is  peace."  This 
thought  is  an  fcho  of  many  similar  expres- 
sions madfi  over  the  centuries  by  Chinese 
philosophers  and  teachers.  In  a  few  words  it 
makes  clear  the  basic  issues  of  this  war 

"The  war  lords  of  the  Axis  Nations  do  not 
believe  in  peace  either  now  or  in  the  future 
and  the  reason  Is  that  they  do  not  believe 
in  respecting  the  rights  of  others.  Even  in 
their  own  nations  they  have  established  and 
maintained  systems  of  government  which  are 
oppressive  to  the  masses  of  their  own  people, 
which  .«;ubjugatc  these  people  by  force  and 
which  would  hold  them  In  lasting  bondage  if 
these  war  lords  could  win. 

"I  speak  to  you  today  on  this  occasion 
because  I  want  to  tell  ycu  something  of  the 
significance  to  China  and  to  all  of  the  United 
Nations  of  the  entry  of  Mexico  into  the  war 
It  is  more  than  a  magnificent  gesture.  It  is 
more  than  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  affinity 
which  binds  the  democratic  nations  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  concrete  action  which  will 
greatly  enhance  our  military  strength  and 
bring  particular  benefits  in  the  Pacific  thea- 
ter of  war.  Not  only  is  Mexico  throwing  all 
that  she  is  and  all  that  she  has  into  the  pool 
of  resources  of  the  United  Nations,  but  sh?  is 
adding  in  many  ways  to  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  to  produce  the  materials  of 
war  which  are  going  out  to  our  allies. 

"But  considering  for  a  moment  this  step 
purely  In  the  light  of  a  symbol.  It  is  indeed 
impressing  and  teaches  a  lesson  from  an 
awakening  and  advancing  republic  to  all  of 
us  in  the  United  Nations.  In  the  last  10 
years  you.  the  pec  pie  of  China,  have  seen 
Me.\ico  go  forward  in  progress  and  democ- 
racy. At  the  same  time  you  have  seen  Japan 
take  temporarily  from  you  the  three  eastern 
provinces.  Later  you  have  seen  further  large 
areas  occupied  and  despoiled  by  the  aggres- 
sor. With  matchless  courage  and  steadfast 
energy,  combined  with  military  genius,  you 
have  held  back  the  invader  with  inadequate 
arms,  equipment,  supplies,  and  food.  But 
you  have  been  forced  to  give  up  much 
ground. 

"With  the  United  States'  entry  Into  the 
war  and  that  of  the  other  United  Nations, 
your  immediate  military  position  has  not  for 
the  moment  been  materially  strengthened 
as  much   as  had  been  hoped.    Indeed,   the 


reverses  which  your  new  allies  have  suffered, 
the  losses  of  territory  which  In  the  past  has 
t>een  a  source  of  supplies  for  you  and  which 
has  been  a  protection,  the  cutting  off  of  com- 
munications which  were  valuable  to  you — 
all  these  things  have  meant  a  temporary 
set -back 

"At  the  same  period  that  >y>u  have  suffered 
with  certain  notable  exceptions  all  v^f  the 
United  Natlojis  hiwe  undergone  like  reverses 
up  to  this  time 

"It  Is  at  this  moment  that  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  has  cho.«ien  to  demonstrate  Its  su- 
premo conttdence  In  our  certain  victory  and 
Its  determination  to  share  with  us  of  the 
United  and  Pan-Amcrlcnn  Nations  whatever 
fate  mny  betall  us  In  this  life-and-denth 
struggle  i\galnst  the  forces  of  darkness.  To 
any  Individual  In  China  or  In  the  United 
States  or  In  any  of  the  other  United  Nations 
who  may  have  had  mt)ments  of  djubt  re- 
garding the  war  and  its  outcome,  this  Is  a 
most  powerful  lesson.  In  this  supreme  mo- 
ment the  Republic  of  Mexico  does  not  falter, 
does  not  hesitate,  does  not  waver 

"Let  us  turn  now  to  the  more  concrete 
aspect  of  the  entry  of  Mexico  into  the  war. 
Today,  not  Just  the  United  States  but  every 
nation,  every  mile  of  territory,  and  all  people 
from  the  northernmost  reaches  of  Alaska 
and  Canada  to  the  Panama  Conal  are  at  war 
with  the  Axis.  Our  entire  continent  is  aflame 
In  the  battle  for  democracy,  without  a  dis- 
senting voice.  And  south  of  the  continent, 
the  nations  of  Scuth  America  have  taken 
active  measures  of  solidarity  with  the  United 
Nations,  of  hostility  toward  the  Axis  Powers. 

"This  continental  war  against  the  Axis 
means  that  the  United  States  will  have  an 
uninterrupted  flow  of  materials  from  Mexico 
of  the  utmost  value  In  the  war  effort,  and, 
conversely,  that  Mexico  will  have  an  un- 
interrupted flow  of  materials  from  the  United 
States  which  it  can  use  in  the  fabrication 
of  materials  not  only  for  Itse'f  but  for  ship- 
ment to  China  and  our  other  allies. 

"The  great  Republic  of  Mexico  Is  great 
not  only  in  Its  spirit  but  also  In  Its  man- 
power and  Its  resources.  It  has  a  well-trained 
army  and  its  citizens  are  schcKiled  in  the 
ways  of  democracy  and  of  fir,htirg  to  the 
death  for  the  principles  A'hich  they  hold 
dear.  Its  productive  capacity  In  agricultural 
products  Is  immense  and  its  naturil  resources 
are  almost  inexhaustible. 

"This  occasion  is  indeed  one  for  all  of  us 
to  celebrate.  I  know  that  I  siJeak  not  only 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  but  for 
you,  the  people  of  China  as  well,  in  welcom- 
ing Mexico  into  our  brotherhood.  To  her 
we  pledge  as  we  have  pledged  to  one  another, 
unremitting  warfare  until  militarism  has 
been  crushed  from  the  earth  And  a  peace 
based  on  the  spirit  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  wh.ch,  as  President  Roosevelt 
said  on  February  23,  1942.  applies  not  only 
to  the  parts  of  the  world  that  border  the 
Atlantic,  but  to  the  whole  world  ' 

"And  with  our  new  partner,  we  will  go  on 
to  victory." 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  1,  1942 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Rubber  Confusion."  pub- 
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lished  In  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
29.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro> 
as  follows: 

atTBBBa    CONFtTSlON 

The  Indictment  against  those  who  are  re- 
sjvuislble  for  our  rubber  ujiprrjv^redness  had 
al:ei»dy  b«H>n  written  before  the  Truman  cv^m- 
mittcr  mnde  Its  repi>rt  There  is  enoutsh 
blame,  as  we  have  said  ninny  times,  to  go 
art)und  The  useiulness  of  the  Truman  re- 
port ut  this  time  lit*  In  the  i-ecommendatlona 
for  pre.setJt  action.  F\)r  action  Is  what  la 
desperately  needed,  and  on  three  fronts. 
There  Is  the  prt>blem  of  making  the  facts 
known  to  the  people  so  that  they  will  co- 
operate In  conserving  rubber  Thrn  a  plan 
for  the  mrblllzatlon  of  unused  rubber  Is  re- 
quired And.  finally,  the  administration  of 
the  rubber  program,  which  seems  to  have 
been  dispersed  among  several  agencies,  needs 
to   be  centralized 

The  Truman  committee  issued  its  report 
Just  at  the  time  that  the  White  House  seemed 
to  be  enccuraglng  hope  of  the  early  realiza- 
tion of  the  synthetic-rubber  program  Noth- 
ing In  the  Truman  committee's  report  gives 
any  ground  for  such  optimism  The  com- 
mittee explored  eveiy  possibility  which  would 
assure  the  general  public  "at  least  a  little 
rubber  within  the  next  2  years  "  The  ex- 
ploration seems  to  have  been  exceedingly, 
even  uniquely,  thorough  Vet  the  conclusion 
Is  that  "no  reasonable  assurance  has  been 
fou.id  anywhere  that  individuals  will  have 
rubber  for  private,  as  distinct  from  delense. 
uses  within  the  next  3  years."  By  defense 
uses  the  committee  had  In  mind  the  war 
needs  cf  our  Allies  of  the  United  Nations 
as  well  as  of  this  country. 

There  should  be  no  lurther  delay  In  letting 
the  public  know  this  conclusion  and  the 
facts  In  support  of  It,  for  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  slackening  in  public  willingness  to 
conserve  rubber  Cars  once  put  away  have 
been  brought  out  again.  The  doubllng-up 
campaign  has  fallen  off  These  results  are 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  public  dis- 
putations on  the  rubber  situation  on  the 
part  of  officials  and  other  per.sons  In  author- 
ity. The  people  are  now  Inclined  to  think 
that  the  picture  Is  better  than  It  really  is. 
Actually  the  situation  Is  extremely  grim, 
though  th"  Job  of  reeducating  the  public 
as  to  Its  grlmness  may  now  have  been  made 
Impossible  by  official  contradictions. 

For  this  reason  alone  the  propKJSul  by  Mr. 
Nelson  to  make  gasoline  rationing  Nation- 
wide iB  Inevitable.  That  will  save  rubber  for 
the  maintenance  of  necessary  civilian  trans- 
poit  till  the  di.;tant  time  that  the  shortage 
has  been  overcome.  There  was  always  the 
argument  of  equality  of  treatment  In  favor 
of  rationing  on  a  national  scale,  anyway. 
Now  the  rubber  shortage  adds  a  cllnchlni; 
argument,  though  even  the  stark  account 
by  the  Truman  committee  does  not  warrant 
the  threat — evidently  uttered  *)y  those  who 
believe  In  sacriflce  for  the  seke  of  sacrifice — 
that  the  conservation  of  rubber  may  require 
the  commandeering  of  passenger  cars  on  the 
roads. 

What  the  Truman  committee  shows,  on  the 
contrary,  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  scrap 
awaiting  collection  and  reclamation  Esti- 
mates cf  the  amount  available  vary  widely, 
but  the  minimum  estimate  is  as  much  as 
500.000  tons  That  is  a  valuable  reserve  for 
Immediate  war.  though  not  civilian  purposes. 
For.  even  though  rubb3r  reclaimed  from  scrap 
Is  not  a  100-percent  substitute  for  crude 
rubber,  many  products  required  by  the 
armed  forces  today  can  be  and  should  be 
made  entirely  from  scrap.  Moreover,  the 
used  and  unused  cars  In  dealers'  hands  make 
up  a  sizeable  stockpile.  There  are  3000000 
of  them  throughout  the  country.  In  storage 
they  are  a  wasting  asset,  for  automcbile  tlr?s 
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wear  cut  almost  as  fast  when  htlc    n  ^t^«•^ve 
••  iparf  ttres 

The  final  problem  concerns  tht 
tlou  of  authority  ever  rubber      In 
fact!*   ab<!Ut   ruiiber   the  Tr\i;nan 
had  to  Ro  to  seven  agencies      All 
luifcrtunate  consequences  have  flf 
this  dispersion  uf  auihnrlty      Wiu>te 
Is  only  one  of  them      Just  as  sen 
th«    beads    of    all    the    ac^encies 
■MBDCd  tu  have  taken  It  upon  theni.s^ 
talk   authoritAtively   about   rubber 
or  tiie  lack  cf  them,  thuu^jh  (ew  of 
have  an   ever-all  picture      A  coordih 
rubber  has  been  appointed  In   ti.e 
Mr      Arthur     Newhall,     but     .\: 
authority  will  remain  UmUeu   -^   . 
many    agencies    »hare    the    reopens 
carrying  out  the  rubber  program 
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Masters  of  Bigotry 
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HON   W   WARREN  BAREOUR 


C.T    NEW    JtR^-lX 


IN   THE   SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED 


^day  May  26.  1941 


Inserted 
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M:    BAIiBOUR.     Mr.  Preside: 
unanimous  consent   to  have 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
deLver»'d  by  Mr.  Raymond  H.  Gti 
ol  the  Division  of  Commercial 
Department  of  StatP,  before  the 
Conference  of  Christians  and  J 
hmrheon     at     the    Washmstt 
Washington.  D.  C  .  on  Friday. 
1942.  at  1:30  oclock  p.  m.     Th 
the   address    was  "Masters   of 
I  have  received   an   estimate 
Government  Printing  Office  whi 
cates  that  the  cost  of  printing  the 
Will  be  $135. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  foUcws. 

On  the  night  of  February  27.  1933 
from  the  balccny  of  my  home  In  th' 
Park,  in  Berlin,  the  red  glow  cf   •. 
which  were  consuming   the  German 
tag.    the   funeral   pyre   on   which 
lived    liberties   of    the    German 
extinguished      For  3  years  I  had  wa 
gathering  storm,  which,  when  it  br 
incredible  swiftness  and   fury,  far 
In  reality  and  terror  the  liveliest  ! 
which     imagination     can    ccnceut 
monaster,  like  the  hungry  beasts  of 
lotwe  upon  ihousancla  ot  inn 
:.:;.--    A  hose  cries  of  anguish  have 
the  convulsive  sctw  of  millions  m 
tries   where   the   A-xls   conquerors   hs 
their  Iron  heels      For  7  long  years 
within     the     precincts     of     this 
domain     while    he     grew     to     inootti 
power.  Insolent  exultation,  and  d 
has  amassed  great   weapons  of   war 
and  sea.  gigantic  armies,  and  vast 
means  with  which  he  has  embarked 
career    of    ruthless   conquest — an 
conquest  of  the  world  and  of  its  civ 
The  insidiousness  of  his  e!\rly  cour^* 
he  fell  with  fire  and  sw-^rd  upcn  h 
bors.  reveals  tlie  method  of  his  treac 
guile.     The   great   fraud   unfolded 
to  day  within  plain  view  of  the  who 
but  none  was  so  profoundly  deceived 
fellow  cltlaens  of  h      w^-  -     < 
the  market  place  c  rv 
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paring  chains  and  dungeons  for  all  who  put 
their  trust  In  him 

Hitler  took  his  first  step  toward  political 
conquest  at  home  at  a  time  when  the  public 
mmd  was  agitated  about  questions  of  na- 
tional economy  in  the  midst  cf  serious  unem- 
ployment He  availed  himself  of  all  the 
weaknesf^es  and  of  all  the  strengths  In  the 
existing  German  commonwealth.  Under  the 
so-called  totalitarian  system  he  has  trans- 
formed those  weaknesses  into  brutality  and 
callous  inhumanity,  while  the  strength  and 
youth  of  his  people  have  been  systematically 
developed  and  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  war. 
No  indictment  can  rest  heavic^  on  a  people 
than  on  the  Germans  of  this  generation,  who 
have  failed  to  hold  their  place  in  the  forward 
march  of  civilization  This  apostasy,  this 
total  desertion  of  a  great  nation  from  faith, 
principles,  and  heritage.  Is  a  graver  event  in 
the  annals  of  the  world  than  the  threat  of 
armies  and  engines  of  war  The  causes  of 
this  defection  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
sequence  of  historical  occurrences  in  Europe 
preceding  the  nse  of  Hitler's  National  Social- 
ist regime  No  conceivable  combination  of 
hostile  foreign  powers  could  have  driven  the 
Germans  to  such  frenzy  as  to  wreck  their 
national  integrity,  self-respect,  and  destroy 
their  humanity 

Situated  in  the  center  of  Europe,  the  Ger- 
man people  have  had  equal  opportunity  to 
develop  their  civilization  contemporaneously 
with  other  European  states.  Through  the 
centuries  the  enlightenment  which  has  char- 
acterized civil  and  political  progress  in  Eng- 
land and  France  and  other  European  states 
was  consistentlv  frustrated  in  the  souls  of 
the  Germans  They  devoted  themselves  with 
superhuman  skill  and  energy  to  the  chemis- 
try of  matter  and  to  scientific  labors  in  re- 
sponse to  their  one  overwhelming  passion, 
the  lust  for  power  Like  Faust,  the  supreme 
creation  of  Germany's  greatest  thinker,  the 
nation  stcxxl  ready  to  ally  Itself  with  the 
prince  of  darkness  to  gain  the  desired  end. 
This  motive,  subconsciously  activating  Itself 
in  the  people's  daily  life,  determined  most 
profoundly  the  civic  and  moral  status  of  the 
nation.  No  virtue  could  freely  thrive  In  the 
German  heart  which  mitigated  or  nullified 
the  nation's  lust  for  power 

Above  all.  durttig  the  pre-Bismarckian  era. 
when  other  nations  In  Europe  were  forging 
ahead  In  the  vanguard  of  civilization  in  re_ 
sponse  to  the  great  influence  of  enlighten- 
ment that  came  with,  and  after,  the  Renais- 
sance, the  princely  rival  houses  In  Germany 
were  immersed  in  the  stolldness  of  their  own 
insularity  and  retained  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  feudal  concepts  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Nor  did  the  basic  mental  structure  of  the 
German  people  change  with  the  advent  of  a 
united  Reich.  The  supreme  directives  came 
from  Prussia,  which  authoritatively  Infused 
into  minds  of  all  Germans  the  militaristic 
ciilt  and  the  lust  of  war  Envying  other  na- 
tions which  had  forged  empu-es  and  which 
had  expanded  their  powers  on  the  seven 
seas,  the  German  Nation,  once  having 
emerged  from  its  feudal  Impotence,  devel- 
oped the  unappeasable  aggressive  policy  to- 
ward other  European  states  that  has  drenched 
the  world  in  blood  for  nearly  a  century.  This 
grim  design,  never  yielding  to  the  Irftier  ways 
of  peace  and  to  the  enlightenment  of  civili- 
zation, has  deeply  permeated  the  German  way 
of  life  The  guilt  of  this  plot  has  steadily 
controlled  German  mental  processes  both  in 
public  and  In  private  life  It  became  the 
h.iblt  of  the  nation  to  think  in  terms  of  war. 
preparing  for  the  Inevitable  day  of  days:  Der 
Tag.  Militaristic  shew  of  power  and  en- 
thronement of  the  god  of  war  have  not  con- 
cealed, however,  that  which  lies  deeper  In 
the  heart  of  the  Reich  than  all  else — ines- 
capable, relentless,  tormenting  fear 

In  no  age  and  in  no  country  in  the  world 
has  fear  become  so  universal,  so  tragic,  and 
so  implacable.    The  discipline  which  notori- 


ously characterizes  the  German  people  Is  the 
most  patent  manifestation  of  an  ever-present 
Intuitive  dread  The  German  obeys  because 
he  must  and  t)ecaus«  he  fears  He  finds  his 
freedom  only  in  a  self-imposed  austerity 
which  transcends  the  demands  of  the  master. 
He  Is  reared  in  severity;  and  disciplines  his 
children  with  a  stern  mind.  Fear  Is  ever 
present  in  the  German  home;  it  determines 
the  course  of  public  affairs;  and  fixes  the 
Government's  policies.  It  has  been  inherited 
from  generation  to  generation,  gnawing  at 
the  heart  of  the  nation  and  slowly  killing  the 
soul. 

The  development  of  political,  civil,  and 
social  life  In  the  first  and  second  Reichs  paved 
the  way  for  the  complete  subjugation  which 
followed  under  Hitler.  During  the  nine- 
teenth century  when  great  advancement  to- 
ward political  freedom  was  being  made  In 
other  countries  in  Europe,  where  the  lively 
processes  of  enlightenment  and  liberal 
thought  were  contributing  mightily  to  the 
advance  of  civilization,  German  life  moved 
stolidly  along  a  separate  path  Great  energy 
was  employed  in  the  development  of  industry, 
commerce,  and  technical  achievement.  Po- 
litical, civil,  social,  educational,  and  religi- 
ous life,  the  free  exercise  of  which  charac- 
terizes the  free  man.  continued  steadily  under 
the  auspices  and  discipline  of  the  state.  The 
four  freedoms  which  our  President  has  pro- 
claimed as  the  incontestable  rights  of  man, 
and  which  we  have  enjoyed  from  the  earliest 
times,  were  not  permitted  the  Germans. 
These  four  freedoms  were  not  In  accordance 
with  the  policy  and  alms  of  the  Government. 
The  common  exercise  of  the  four  freedoms 
would  not  have  led  to  "der  tag  "  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  German  civiliza- 
tion during  the  long  period  known  as  mod- 
ern times,  has  utterly  failed  to  contribute  to 
the  world's  uplift  in  the  realm  of  moral  and 
spiritual  advancement  In  that  nation  there 
have  been  men  of  genius  whose  enlighten- 
ment and  aspirations  to  advance  the  com- 
mon good  of  man  have  been  second  to  none 
and  who  have  fought  for  the  Uuth;  but  these 
men  have  not  had  general  following  at  home, 
and  have  left  little  impression  upon  their 
own  countrymen.  From  Heine  to  Thomas 
Mann  they  have  been  outcasts. 

Today,  In  view  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  world  in  view  of  the  ruthless  policy  which 
the  German  Government  has  been  pursuing 
at  home  and  abroad  for  nearly  a  decade,  a 
closer  examination  of  German  institutions 
may  be  necessary  If  we  are  to  appraise  prop- 
erly the  responsibility  and  culpability  of 
those  who  have  used  these  Institutions  to 
further  their  designs  upon  the  peace  of  the 
civilized  world. 

In  the  domestic  political  field,  before  the 
Hitlerian  advent,  none  of  the  major  or  minor 
political  parties  was  free  to  do  more  than 
advocate  policies  of  social  and  civic  reform. 
The  party  of  the  Social  Democrats  and  the 
Catholic  Centrum  Party,  under  auspicirus 
circumstances,  might  have  led  the  German 
people  to  a  realization  of  the  freedom  which 
we  know;  but  the  bigotry  of  the  nationalists, 
the  militarists  and  the  landed  aristocracy 
kept  alive  the  hate  and  the  aggressive  intent 
which  the  Germans  harbored  toward  their 
neighbors. 

In  the  realm  of  foreign  politics  the  Ger- 
mans had  broken  with  their  leighbors.  and 
in  fact  with  the  whole  world,  generations 
ago  If  the  answer  to  the  last  war  bad  been 
German  domination  in  Europe,  they  would 
likewise  have  prepared  before  this  for  the 
world  struggle  which  is  now  upon  us.  The 
Germans  have  steadily  lacked  sufficient  con- 
fidence  in  their  own  destiny  to  believe  that 
they  cotold  fulfill  their  role  in  modern  civlli-  ■ 
zation  by  peaceful  cooperation  with  other 
natmns.  Con-H-ious  of  their  achievement  in 
the  spheres  cf  material,  scientific,  and  tech- 
nicological  progress,  they  have  becorr-  ir- 
rogant  and  conceited,  which   was   not   „:  ;y 
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marked  and  confirmed  in  the  public  utter- 
ances of  the  last  Kaiser,  but  which  In  the 
bomtasts  of  Hitler  and  his  associates  have 
amazed  and  shocked  the  world. 

It  has  been  characteristic  of  the  political 
thinking  in  Germany  to  ignore  those  tradi- 
tions which  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato  have  t)cen  the  directives  of  those  na- 
tions, including  cur  own.  which  have  sought 
to  attain  a  rescnable  and  cultivated  civiliza- 
tion. We  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Greeks,  and  have  built  our 
political  institutions  in  harm.ony  with  the 
world's  best  practices,  incorporating  into  our 
political  system  the  most  liberal  and  en- 
lightened way  of  life.  England  had  its 
Magna  Carta  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  short-lived  bill  of  rights  vouchsafed  to 
the  Germans  lasted  slightly  over  a  decade, 
which  the  majority  of  the  nation  by  popular 
vote  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Hitler.  It  was 
the  rancor  of  separate  factions,  in  Germany, 
their  unquenchable  partisan  thirst  for  power, 
which  prevented  the  German  people  from 
uniting  in  the  cause  of  their  own  salvation 
and  in  winning  political  freedom.  The  par- 
ties themselves  split  into  factions  on  issues 
of  minor  importance  to  the  whole  nation, 
btit  vital  to  their  own  selfish  interests.  So 
in  the  long  history  of  that  country  a  majority 
in  the  nation  has  never  been  able  to  lead 
the  rest  along  paths  of  peace,  enlightenment, 
and  prosperity.  No  political  party  has  ever 
Ivid  a  cleiir  substantial  majority  in  Germany 
whose  e?pousal  of  the  public  welfare  was 
founded  on  commonly  accepted  principles. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  in  Germany  has 
yet  to  be  fought.  With  the  victory  of  Hitler 
it  would  be  long  delayed,  probably  for  gen- 
erations. To  lay  the  foundations  for  the 
advent  of  freedom  among  the  German  peo- 
ple would  be  a  long  and  arduous  task.  How 
much  bigotry,  prejudice,  intolerance,  and 
narrow-mindedness  would  have  to  be  over- 
come!  What  intolerable  crimes  against  hu- 
manity would  have  to  be  expiated  before 
atonement  and  reconciliation  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  would  be  achieved! 

Under  the  shadow  of  authoritarian  rule  a 
vast  administration  of  officials  and  of  civil 
servants  had  learned  obedience  and  discipline 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  They  were 
not  free  to  question  the  policies  of  the  Im- 
perial Government,  nor  to  work  within  the 
scope  of  their  office  for  the  political  ameliora- 
tion of  the  country.  During  the  brief  life  of 
the  Republic  enlightened  Germans  like  Gus- 
tav  Stre'^emann  struggled  heroically  to  bring 
their  fellow  co''ntrymen  to  support  the  lib- 
eral form  of  constitutional  government  which 
had  been  adopted  at  Velmar,  and  to  cooperate 
in  strengthening  international  solidarity, 
frier  dship.  and  peace.  The  reactionary  ele- 
ments supported  by  the  militarists,  powerful 
industrialists,  and  big  la.-'downers  swiftly  un- 
dermined the  structure  of  the  Republic  and 
opened  the  gates  which  admitted  the  Hitler- 
ian hordes. 

The  men  who  led  Germany  during  these 
fateful  years  of  the  Republic  undertook  an 
unrealistic  task.  They  were  asking  their  fel- 
low citizens,  who  only  know  how  to  obey,  to 
choose  their  own  free  destiny  and  to  assume 
and  maintain  by  the  exercise  of  their  votes 
responsibility  for  themselves.  This  has  utterly 
failed  Ir  Germany  and  under  similar  circum- 
stances would  fail  again.  This  tragic  example 
of  political  Incompetency  bears  witness  to 
the  necessity  of  pursuing  without  stint  the 
proper  education  among  the  people  of  en- 
lightened and  liberal  political  thought.  It  is 
not  enough  that  men  should  be  law-abiding, 
disciplined,  faithful,  and  efficient  In  their 
work.  They  must  realize  that  theirs  Is  the 
obligEtion  to  preserve  freedom  and  to  march 
themselves,  as  the  citizens  of  a  whole  nation, 
in  the  vanguard  o."  civilization. 

Previous  to  his  accession  to  power.  Hitler 
avoided  giving  warning  of  the  fate  which  he 


had  in  store  for  the  religious  life  cf  the 
country.  In  order  to  introduce  paganism,  the 
destruction  of  the  church  and  established 
religion  was  forecast  in  the  teachings  of  those 
In  the  party  whose  duty  It  was  to  develop  a 
new  view  of  life.  la  spits  of  the  incessant 
attacks  made  on  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Churches,  and  in  defiance  of  the  intolerable 
pressure  and  persecution  which  lias  had  to 
be  borne  by  thi  s^'  whc  have  remained  faithful 
to  their  beliefs,  the  back  of  Christianity  has 
not  yet  been  broken  in  Hitler's  Reich. 

From  the  beginning  the  inability  of  the 
church  in  Germany  to  play  a  decisive  role 
in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  country.  Its 
failure  to  lead  the  German  people  more  posi- 
tively to  acquire  political  concepts  and  prin- 
ciples equal  to  those  cherished  in  other 
civilized  countries  contributed  more  than 
any  other  factor  to  the  moral  collapse  which 
the  German  Nation  has  endured  under  Hitler. 
This  was  due  not  to  the  ineffectualness  of 
the  teachings  ol  the  church  but  to  the  sus- 
tained pressure  over  a  long  period  of  time  of 
the  German  state  which  demanded  obedience 
even  in  spiritual  things.  When  state  and 
church  are  in  conflict  on  the  highest  moral 
issues  which  concern  the  fate  of  the  people, 
when  the  one  is  aiming  at  aggression  and  the 
other  at  peace,  when  the  one  seeks  to  en- 
throne the  pow?r  of  might  and  the  other 
good  will  among  men.  a  struggle  ensues 
which  destroys  the  state  and  paralyzes  the 
religious  life  of  the  nation.  But  the  ques- 
tion remains:  Why  was  not  the  Christian 
church  in  Germany  a  greater  force  in  animat- 
ing the  national  conscience  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  political  and  moral  responsibility? 
It  is  because  the  supreme  mentor  of  the 
people  in  all  questions  relating  to  national 
policy  was  the  state.  In  our  country  the 
church  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  public 
opinion;  and  It  Is  heard  on  all  occasions.  En- 
lightened citizens  from  every  walk  of  life. 
Including  the  leaders  of  the  church,  guide 
car  thinking;  and  thus  public  opinion  is 
openly  formed. 

While  religious  leaders  in  Germany  sought 
through  the  years  to  mold  public  opinion  on 
momentous  questions  affecting  the  destiny  of 
the  peoDle,  and  during  the  last  decade  In  the 
struggle  with  Hitler,  Pastor  Niemoeller  and 
others  have  won  the  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  world,  in  general  the  church 
in  Germany  has  limited  its  activities  to  reli- 
gious and  pastoral  functions  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  parochial  schools.  In  contemplat- 
ing this  situation  it  will  be  apparent  how 
mightily  the  religious  Institutions  cf  a  coun- 
try can  cooperate  in  defending  freedom  and 
in  fostering  democratic  principles  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  great  struggle  for  liberty  which 
mankind  has  been  carrying  on  from  the  dawn 
of  civilization  the  inspiration  of  religion  has 
been  a  potent  aid  in  creating  an  enlightened 
public  conscience. 

Neither  the  Catholic  nor  the  Protestant 
church  in  Germany  wielded  suflBclent  influ- 
ence in  nati'jnal  affairs  to  turn  the  German 
people  away  from  embarking  on  the  catas- 
trophic adventure  with  Hitler.  Before  the 
National  Socialists  came  to  power,  and  while 
Hitler  and  his  accomplices  were  violently 
campaigning  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  disturbing  the  peace  and 
committing  violence  against  the  Jews  and 
their  political  opponents,  the  mass  of  public 
opinion  was  neither  fortified  in  the  strength 
of  religious  conviction  or  in  unity  of  common 
thought  to  withstand  the  outrages  every- 
where committed.  The  absence  of  any  or- 
ganized opposition  to  the  common  menace 
of  Hitler  was  as  complete  in  Germany  as  it 
was  without.  The  church,  maintaining  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way,  was  powerless  in  the 
teeth  of  the  gathering  storm  to  arciase  pub- 
lic opinion  until  the  first  blow  was  struck. 
What  it  was  able  to  do  then  through  the 
opposition  of  a  few  courageous  sotols  was  too 
little  and  too  late. 
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What  powerful  blows  might  have  been 
leveled  at  the  demagogue  if  the  German  peo- 
ple during  the  previous  generation  had  been 
able  to  find  seme  common  basis  cf  under- 
standing In  their  religious  life  and  had  been 
able  to  allay  the  prejudices  which  kept  them 
from  establishing  a  basis  of  united  public 
action!  Had  there  been  effective  ctxipenuion 
in  the  pursuit  of  common  aims  among  Prot- 
estants. Catholics,  and  Jews  In  pre-Hltlerian 
Germany,  It  is  doubtful  that  the  National 
Socialists  could  ever  have  come  to  power 

Nor  can  much  more  be  said  for  the  educa- 
tional systems  which  have  flourished  for  ages 
In  the  German  Reich.  Again  the  t>ody  of  that 
system  has  demonstrated  Its  strength,  but 
the  spiritual  content  of  German  learning  has 
failed  to  reach  the  mark.  In  no  country  has 
research  been  pursued  with  more  persistent 
energy,  skill,  and  success.  The  roots  of 
science  have  penetrated  deeply  into  the  soil 
of  knowledge,  and  tlie  fruits  of  such  labors 
have  been  brilliant  and  epoch-making  dis- 
coveries. One  might  suppose  that  this  ex- 
cellent and  painstaking  work,  this  indefa- 
tigable labor  in  the  laboratories  of  science, 
would  have  redounded  to  the  blessing  of  hu- 
manity and  would  have  conduced  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  German  people 

On  the  contrary  all  that  has  been  done  in 
the  realm  of  science  through  generations  of 
diligent  and  lalxjrious  study  has  been  finally 
converged  Into  the  hideous  process  of  total 
war  German  scientific  efforts  have  always 
been  preeminently  connected  with  chemistry, 
that  alchemy  of  transmuting  sometlilng  com- 
mon Into  powerful  and  deadly  substances, 
which  have  made  the  laboratories  of  Germany 
the  terror  of  the  civilized  world 

Likewise  in  the  German  universities  intel- 
lectual standards  have  been  reached  end 
scholarship  has  risen  to  renowned  heights. 
But  m  those  halls  the  Teuton  has  held  sway, 
where  the  claiih  of  sword  and  the  bloody  duel 
was  the  highest  academic  honor  Here  flour- 
ished the  raging  and  arrogant  nationalism 
of  the  Prussian  youth  and  the  mysterious 
cult  of  Germanism,  which  revived  the  medie- 
valism of  the  race  and  the  latent  paganlsilc 
longing.  That  academic  freedom  was  wiped 
out  in  Germany  the  world  may  well  regret; 
but  in  appraising  those  influences  whichtion- 
trlbuted  to  downfall  of  free  learning,  no  little 
blame  is  due  to  the  universities  themselves 
which  absurdly  fostered  vainglorious  and 
exaggerated  patriotism.  More  than  any 
others,  the  Intellectuals  of  Germany  were 
chilled  and  intimidated  by  the  Imperial 
frown 

The  universities  have  been  the  properties 
of  the  state;  and  those  that  taught  and  they 
who  learned  were  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
established  order  and  to  carry  on  the  mili- 
tant traditions  to  which  the  Nation  was  dedi- 
cated. Unlike  our  public-spirited  college 
presidents,  the  rectors  of  the  German  uni- 
versities are  disciplinarians  and  stern  gov- 
erncrs. 

They  make  no  appeals  to  the  Nation  at 
lar^e  on  outstanding  questions  cf  the  day; 
nor.  in  their  long  history  have  they  had  any 
part  in  formulating  and  procIaUnlng  those 
ideals  of  freedom  and  enlightenment  which 
great  scats  of  learning  are  expected  to  foster 
and  make  known.  Thus,  in  German  univer- 
sities, only  the  students  have  t>eeu  vociferous, 
but  not  in  the  cau.se  of  freedom,  tolerance, 
universal  understanding,  the  golden  rule,  and 
good  will  among  men;  but  la  the  cause  of 
reactionary  nationalism.  Intolerant  Ger- 
manism, and  Teutonic  supremacy.  In  the 
German  universities  the  professors  had  to 
teach  what  the  students  wished  to  hear; 
otherwise  the  benches  were  empty  and  the 
perquisites  lacking.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
and  under  such  a  system  only  those  scholarly 
lecturers  could  rise  to  favor  and  prominence 
whose  talents  were  renowned  in  curricula  in- 
offensive to  the  state  and  in  harmony  with 
German  processes  of  thought. 
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Hltlerlan  scheme  of  things  They  were  con- 
demned because  politically  they  were  un- 
assimilable  in  the  Third  Reich  and  the  plun- 
der of  their  property  worth  billion*  of  marks 
was  eagerly  coveted  by  the  National  Social- 
ist hordes.  This  Is  the  true  cause  cf  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  In  Germany;  all  pre- 
tense that  It  was  due  to  race  or  religion 
waa  pure  fraud.  Since  Hitler  was  unable  to 
confess  to  the  world  that  his  purpose  In 
despoiling  the  Jews  was  to  seize  their  wealth, 
he  Invented  the  ridiculous  theory  of  racial 
supremacy,  which  he  knew  the  mass  of  h  s 
untutored  followers,  who  were  the  only  ones 
who  counted  In  his  scheme  of  things,  would 
naively  accept 

At  the  great  Catholic  Church,  which  has 
mothered  civilization  throughout  Christen- 
dom for  nearly  2.000  years,  the  master  cf 
pc^lltical  bigotry  waa  unable  to  strike  the 
mortal  blow  which  destroyed  the  German 
Jews  But  his  hatred  and  Jealousy  of  the 
universal  Catholic  Church  is  even  deeper  and 
mure  deadly  The  Catholic  church  is  doomed 
in  Hitler  s  Reich.  The  National  Socialist 
view  of  life  is  in  strict  opposition  to  the 
fundamental  beliefs  of  the  C^irlstian  church, 
just  as  violence  and  war  are  opposed  to 
mercy  and  peace. 

The  concordat  which  Hitler  made  with  the 
Holy  See  was  purely  a  gesture  of  convenience. 
It  was  a  part  of  his  policy  of  choosing  one 
victim  at  a  time  The  grand  strategy  which 
Hitler  is  employing  in  dealing  with  the 
Catholic  Church  Is  to  postpone  the  final  blow, 
until.  In  a  supine  Europe,  with  all  oppoeltion 
crushed,  he  would  be  able  to  destroy  utterly 
the  papal  supremacy  over  the  universal 
Catholic  Church,  confiscate  all  Catholic  prop- 
erty, and  establish  the  pagan  church  of  the 
New  Order  in  Europe,  where  only  Hitler  and 
his  creed  of  force  would  be  worshiped.  In 
preparation  cf  this  scheme,  which,  11  It 
should  ever  be  accomplished,  would  shake 
the  foundations  of  the  religious  world,  the 
National  Socialist  maaters  of  bigotry  have  de- 
livered three  major  blows  at  the  Catholic 
Church  The  first  has  been  the  relentless 
and  cruel  order  by  which  the  Catholic  parents 
have  been  compelled  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren from  Catholic  schools.  The  second  was 
the  false  indictment  of  the. Catholic  sisters 
as  violators  of  the  German  cuVrency  laws;  and 
the  third  was  the  public  arralgrunent  of  In- 
numerable priests  on  absolutely  false  and 
perjure<l  evidence  corapromising  their  mo- 
rality and  Integrity  of  character. 

The  National  Scclallsta.  In  their  blind  and 
Insolent  bigotry,  are  seeking  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  magnlfictnt  structure  of  civili- 
zation Itself  in  order  to  tear  down  stone 
by  stone  its  lofty  temples  of  religion,  liberty, 
science,  and  culture.  In  Its  stead  they  are 
rearing  gigantic  arsenals  of  war.  far-flung 
camps  of  soldiery,  and  prisons  for  those  de- 
voted U)  liberty,  and  to  the  practice  of  their 
faith.  Since,  through  the  Intolerance  of  Hit- 
ler, the  Protestant  and  Catholit  Churches  are 
doomed  to  destruction  In  the  countries  which 
he  rules.  In  which  faiths  his  own  followers 
have  been  reared,  what  possible  hope  of  sur- 
vival could  there  be  for  the  practice  of  the 
Mohammedan  or  the  Buddhist  religions.  If 
once  the  legions  of  tbe  Germans  possessed 
the  lands  of  those  faiths? 

In  one  sense  alone  has  Hitler  achieved  an 
abaolute  totalitarianism:  He  and  his  follow- 
ers have  become  the  world  s  master  of  total 
bigotry. 

All  that  civilized  man  has  found  beneficial 
:    to  his  happiness  and  progress  has  been  de- 
stroyed  or   attacked.      It    is   not   the    bloody 
march  of  warlike  conq  aests.  nor  the  enslave- 
rr.'^    •      r   rr.  ;,  s  bodies   In  the  service  of   the 
ru^:-'^^^c:    which   has    iroused   the  whole  of 
.T.i:  rund    In    this    un;versal    war.    but    the 
c!  .t.-t.v  -nrh  that  this  grim,  relentless  design 
>   •        .    rA^im  the  tuman  scul  in  a  chaoe 
c:  r.-ir.vi.^^-.^  .ind  tyranr.y. 
I        TV    ~.    .1.        have  been  engulfed  by  the  to- 
1   talitarian  hordes  have  Ijeen  thrown  into  phys- 


leal  bondage  and  misery;  but  they  have  not 
lost  the  determination  to  remain  steadfast 
In  the  cause  of  freedom,  knowing  In  their 
hearts  that  the  march  of  tyranny  will  be 
halted  and  the  aggressors  destroyed.  The 
United  Nations,  which  have  taken  up  the 
challenge  to  civilization,  will  never  turn 
back;  but  will  carry  this  struggle  to  the  ulti- 
mate day  of  victory.  It  will  then  be  realized 
that  this  mighty  conflict  has  been  unleashed 
by  those  who  have  attempted  to  arrest  the 
march  of  mankind  toward  progress,  and  com- 
mitted treason  against  the  human  race  itself. 
Our  Nation  has  become  the  hope  of  the 
world.    We  shall  not  fall. 


[>f  niocracy  and  ^  ar 
EXTENSION  OF  RLM.M.KS 

HON,  .4LBEN  W.  B.^RKLEY 

or   KMTTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Monday.  June  1.  I9i2 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President  I  .  k 
unanimous  corisent  to  have  prinu  i  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  Friday  evening  last  at 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  President,  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  honor  of 
participating  In  these  exercises  is  one  which 
I  deeply  cherish 

I  realize  and  share  the  trepidation  with 
which  any  man  in  these  days  must  approach 
the  task  of  addressing  an  eager  and  expectant 
group  as  they  finish  their  appointed  scho- 
lastic preparation  and  stand  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  more  expanded  world  wherein  they 
will  test  the  strength  of  their  foundations 
and  the  validity  of  their  aspirations  and  the 
continuity  of  their  opportunity  to  serve 
mankind. 

This  commencement.  I  believe,  marks  the 
seventy-fifth  annlver.«ary  of  the  beginning 
of  the  University  of  Kentucky.  It  was  not 
so  named  at  its  birth,  and  I  imagine  that 
those  who  lit  the  flickering  light  on  that 
natal  day  dared  not  hope  that  in  this  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  the  modest  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  would  have 
expanded  Into  the  great  capstone  of  our 
educational  system  as  we  now  see  It  before 
our  eyes. 

When  measured  by  the  age  of  the  world, 
or  of  man.  or  of  Christianity,  or  of  civiliza- 
tion, or  of  America.  75  years  seem  brief,  in- 
deed. But  no  similar  period  in  history  has 
witnessed  or  produced  a  more  majestic 
sweep  of  events  which  has  changed  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  transformed  the  habits  of 
life  upon  It. 

We  had  just  emerged  from  a  great  war. 
testing  whether  this  or  any  nation,  conceived 
In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  equality  of 
men.  could  long  endure 

The  tragic  era  of  reconstruction  cast  Its 
baneful  shadow  over  large  portions  of  our 
country  The  bitterness  of  civil  strife  still 
rankled  In  the  hearts  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  on  both  sides  sought  to  restore 
their  homes  and  their  country  to  the  blessings 
of  a  new  peace 

The  intervening  years  have  seen  our  coun- 
try reknitted  into  an  inseparable  and  indi- 
visible union  They  have  witnessed  :t^  11:  - 
p/ecedented  growth  In  population,  wtalth. 
inventive  genius,  power,  and  influence.    They 
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have  witnessed  the  expansion  of  political 
rights  to  a  whole  race  and  a  whole  sex.  and 
to  the  whole  people.  They  have  witnessed 
the  development  of  the  Jeflersonian  and 
Lincolnlan  doctrine  that  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men  to  secure  and  preserve 
their  Inalienable  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Looking  beyond  our  own  boundaries,  these 
years  have  seen  the  strengthening  of  the 
foundations  of  self-government  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  and  the  establishment  of 
closer  and  more  enduring  bonds  of  friendship 
among  her  people. 

We  have  in  this  period  seen  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  in  China,  in  Cuba,  in 
South  Africa,  in  various  portions  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Including  Russia,  which  Is  both 
European  and  Asiatic. 

During  these  years  we  have  experienced  and 
shared  the  incredible  growth  in  medical 
science.  In  education,  in  religious  tolerance,  in 
Industrial  expansion,  in  the  Improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  labor.  In  the  public  health, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  essential  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  and  in  the  responsibility  of 
government  to  those  who  support  it  and 
defend  it. 

But  as  we  look  upon  the  record  of  these 
positive  advancements  In  human  welfare, 
we  are  on  this  day,  at  this  very  hour,  com- 
pelled to  recognize  that  these  gains,  these 
privileges,  theoP  uncompleted  movements  In 
the  advancement  of  mankind  are  under  at- 
tack on  a  wider  front  and  on  more  fronts 
throughout  the  world  than  has  ever  been  true 
since  humanity  first  raised  Its  bended  back 
from  slavery  and  looked  straight  Into  the 
face  of  a  new  dawn. 

It  makes  but  little  difference  whether  we 
call  this  struggle  a  new  revolution  or  simply 
the  continuation  of  an  old  revolution. 

Whe'her,  like  some  sunken  river,  it  is  the 
reappearance  of  the  stream  of  human  revolu- 
tion against  tyranny  which  began  with  us  in 
1776,  the  French  in  1792.  the  Latin  Americans 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  Germans 
In  1848,  the  Cubans  in  1897,  the  Boers  in 
1898,  "'It  '"Chinese  in  1912,  the  Russians  in 
1917,  and  has  occurred  in  varying  degrees 
and  at  various  times  and  places  throughout 
the  world,  or  whether  it  constitutes  a  new 
revolution  fostered  and  inspired  by  tyranny 
for  the  recapture  of  ramparts  which  it  had 
lost,  is  really  of  little  moment.  We  shall 
leave  that  to  the  learned  disquisitions  of  his- 
torians and  philosophers. 

In  either  event,  the  Issue  which  we  face 
is  the  same. 

We  know  that  tyranny  is  more  ancient 
than  liberty,  and  we  know  that  tyranny  and 
privilege  have  never  been  willingly  dethroned 
anywhere  or  at  any  time.  We  know  that 
every  mile  or  'oot  or  inch  that  liberty  and 
the  right  to  enjoy  it  have  ever  gained  were 
gained  against  the  feverish  opposition  of 
oppressors  and  through  the  gift  of  blood  and 
the  lives  of  those  who  prized  the  freedoms 
more  highly  than  their  lives. 

It  would  be  likewise  futile  to  attempt  to 
ascribe  the  Immediate  cause  of  or  excuse  for 
the  present  struggle  were  it  not  necessary  to 
understand  what  has  brought  us  to  the  pres- 
ent world  Juncture  In  order  that  we  may  seek 
to  avoid  it  in  the  future. 

The  world  cannot  endure  such  a  conflict 
each  generation.  Civilization  cannot  survive 
if  It  must  be  under  constant  and  merciless 
attack  by  barbarism  and  paganism.  Chris- 
tianity itself  cannot  flourish  if  the  antl- 
rellglous.  antiracial.  antisocial  program  of  the 
dictatorial  Axis  juggernaut  is  net  utterly  de- 
molished  beyond   its  power  of  resurrection. 

Lincoln  said  that  this  Nation  could  not 
survive  half  slave  and  half  free.  Civiliza- 
tion cannot  survive,  liberty  cannot  endure, 
the  dignity  of  human  life  cannot  exist  in  a 
world  half  slave  and  half  free;  In  a  world  the 
mold  and  pattern  of  whose  dally  life  is  lash- 
loned  by  the  Insane  paganistic  misanthropes 
who  seek  to  substitute  for  the  worship  of 


Almighty  God  the  worship  of  the  state  as 
embodied  in  their  diabolical  personalities. 

If  time  or  inclination  prompted  us  to  beek 
the  causes  of  this  conflict  In  the  realms  of 
ancient,  medieval,  or  modern  history,  the  ex- 
cursion would  be  Interesting  but  probably 
futile;  futile  because  the  pattern  of  this  war 
in  Europe  and  Asia  has  no  counterpart  in  all 
history. 

There  are  those  who  trace  It  back  to  the 
first  World  War  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
There  were  undoubtedly  Injustices  In  that 
treaty.  If  man  and  nations  could  recall  past 
deeds,  no  doubt  they  would  change  their 
actions  and  their  attitudes. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  a  dictated 
treaty.  So  was  the  treaty  which  terminated 
the  France-Prussian  War.  We  have  all  ob- 
served the  striking  scene  depicted  in  the 
famous  painting  which  shows  the  imposing 
figures  of  Bismarck  and  Von  Moltke  compel- 
ling France  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line  of  a 
dictated  peace.  History  records  few  instances 
in  which  a  victorious  war  has  not  resulted  in 
a  dictated  peace. 

During  the  first  World  War  President  Wil- 
son advocated  the  idea  of  a  "peace  without 
victory."  While  this  was  a  noble  ideal,  the 
suggestion  was  not  followed  and  would  not 
have  been  followed  11  Germany  had  won  that 
war.  Looking  back  over  the  sequel  to  that 
v.'ar  and  that  peace,  there  are  many  serious 
and  thoughtful  people  who  feel  that  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  "peace  without  enough 
victory." 

While  it  may  be  true  that  dictated  treaties 
which  followed  the  World  War.  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  all 
the  wars  which  have  been  fought  among 
nations  and  races  and  tribes  since  the  dawn 
of  history  might  be  marshalled  Into  a  long 
line  of  contributing  causes  to  the  present 
conflict,  it  is  of  little  value  now  to  assume 
that  any  one  of  these  Is  entitled  to  major 
responsibility  for  what  Is  now  being  at- 
tempted by  those  who  have  instigated  this 
world-wide  conflict. 

This  is  not  a  war  merely  to  adjust  a  few 
boundary  lines.  It  is  not  a  war  merely  to 
eliminate  corridors.  It  is  not  a  war  merely 
to  relieve  minorities  from  some  Injustices 
inflicted  by  a  boundary  line. 

These  things  may  have  been  the  pretext 
upon  which  it  was  begun.  But  its  genesis 
lies  deeper  than  mere  physical  delineations 
upon  a  map. 

It  Is  a  war  cf  Ideals;  a  war  of  philosophies; 
a  war  to  Impose  upon  the  world  a  system  of 
moral,  economic,  and  political  controls  to 
which  It  has  never  been  subjected  in  all  Its 
history. 

These  controls  are  diametrically  oppo.sed  to 
the  theory  of  freedom  and  the  practices  of 
democracy.  They  are  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine cf  self-government.  The-'  are  avowedly 
antagonistic  to  Christianity  or  any  form  of 
religion  except  the  worship  of  the  state,  that 
state  to  be  under  the  autocratic  and  arrogant 
domination  of  totalitarian  self-constituted 
tyrants  who  deny  the  people  any  voice  in  their 
government  or  their  society. 

The  result  is  economic  bondage.  It  is  re- 
ligious bondage.  It  is  political  bondage.  It 
is  intellectual  bondage.  You  cannot  have 
Intellectual  freedom  where  the  soul  of  man 
is  enslaved.  You  cannot  have  economic 
freedom  where  the  political  rights  of  men 
are  trampled  under  foot. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  intention 
of  Hitler  and  his  Axis  bedmates  to  impose 
this  revolting  system  upon  the  whole  world, 
including  the  United  States? 

The  effort  even  antedated  Hitler's  rise  to 
power.  The  first  manifestation  of  it  was  in 
Manchuria  in  1931.  The  next  was  in  Ethio- 
pia in  1935.  Then  came  Austria  and  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1938,  Poland  In  1939,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  treacherous  parade  of  unprovoked 
assaults  terminating  with  Pearl  Harbor  on 
December  7,  1941. 


Although  Hitler  calls  it  a  revolution  of 
young  nations  and  young  people  against  old 
and  decadent  nations,  we  have  long  since 
recognized  it  for  what  It  is — an  inhuman 
and  paganistic  revolution  against  every  free- 
dom for  which  men  have  striven  through 
centuries  of  blood  and  sacrifice. 

I  cannot  here  quote  from  but  refer  ycu  to 
the  speech  made  In  May  1940  by  Walter  Darre, 
Rcichmlnlster  of  Agriculture  in  the  Hitler 
government;  to  the  speeches  of  Hitler  him- 
self as  set  forth  in  a  book  by  Rauschnlng  en- 
titled "Voices  of  Destruction":  of  Walter 
Funk,  president  of  the  Relchshnnk  and  Min- 
ister of  Economics;  and  others  who  have  been 
the  mouthpieces  of  the  Nazi  conception  of 
human  relationfihlps. 

In  the  light  of  these  prophecies  and  the 
events  which  have  followed  them.  th?re  can 
be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  motives  for  this 
war  Is  the  economic  domination  of  the  world. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  economic 
domination  will  be  followed  if  not  accom- 
panied by  political  intrigue  and  Infiltration 
and  that  these  will  produce  military  domina- 
tion In  all  countries  upon  which  this  system 
shall  be  Imposed. 

In  such  a  world,  even  if  we  ourselves  were 
not  subjugated,  we  would  be  faced  with  the 
coi.stant  menace  of  encirclement  and  stran- 
gulation from  every  continent  and  every 
ocean. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  danger  It  Is  small 
wonder  that  many  farslghted  Americans,  be- 
fore the  technical  justification  created  by  the 
physical  attack  en  Pearl  Harbor,  felt  that  we 
should  draw  our  sword  from  Its  scabbard  and 
enter  the  lists  to  defend  ourselves  and  the 
world  from  the  dangers  of  that  Impending 
menace;  that  we  ought  not  to  permit  our- 
selves to  be  chained  to  a  rock  like  fabled  An- 
dromeda until  It  would  be  too  late  for  some 
heroic  Perseus  to  rescue  us  from  the  approach- 
ing monster  of  the  sea. 

But  our  people  did  not  want  war.  They 
realized  in  a  sense  that  our  first  war  of  inde- 
pendence was  a  separatist  movement  which 
isolated  us  from  Europe.in  embroilment.  They 
still  hoped,  although  they  doubted,  that  two 
great  oceans  could  protect  us  like  the  ancient 
moat  protected  the  castle  of  the  feudal  baion. 

They  had  fought  Spain  over  the  freedom  of 
Cuba,  and  the  result  had  taken  us  to  Asia. 
We  felt  the  growing  pains  of  a  world  power 
and  followed  the  beckonlngs  of  manifest  des- 
tiny. But  we  still  looked  upon  the  surround- 
ing seas  as  a  one-way  passage  from  ours  to 
other  shores. 

Tliey  had  been  compelled  to  enter  the  first 
World  War  In  1917  technically  to  preserve  cur 
rights  on  the  seas  and  before  It  was  over  we 
were  fighting  to  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy. But  from  It  we  emerged  somewhat 
disillusioned;  and  we  tried  to  crawl  back  Into 
our  shell  of  self-sufficiency.  We  lifted  higher 
the  barriers  of  trade  and  washed  our  hands  cf 
all  responsibility  for  world  conditions,  as  if  we 
could  Insulate  ourselves  against  the  electric 
currents  that  flash  In  every  sky  above  every 
land  and  every  people. 

When  this  war  in  which  we  are  now  en- 
gulfed was  but  a  cloud,  the  size  of  a  man's 
hand,  upon  the  distant  horizon,  there  were 
those  who  sought  to  avert  It  or  to  avoid  It. 
We  sought  it  by  embargo  acts,  by  neutrality 
acts,  by  armed-ship  acts,  by  lend-lease  actp, 
and  otner  devices  which  seemed  wise  and 
effective  at  the  moment.  But  they  were  mere 
stopgaps  against  the  onrushing  flood.  And 
whereas  our  first  war  of  independence  was  a 
war  that  separated  and  Isolated  us  from 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  this,  our 
second  great  war  of  Independence,  has 
plunged  us  back  Into  the  seething  world  of 
conflicting  ambitions  and  Ideologies,  and  we 
are  again  on  the  march. 

"There  is  a  destiny  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough  hew  them  as  we  may." 

Wnen  I  was  a  lad.  my  father  would  t«k» 
me  to  the  neighborhood  general  store  and  lit 
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me  out  In  rubber  boots  cr  CTersh> 
p«nden.  Arid  on  Sunday  night  wh«ii  we  were 
alwaj*  served  cold  supper,  h«  would  open  and 
pour  Into  a  larjie  bowl  a  can  or  mere  of  bull- 
head oysl^-r^  We  sprinkled  them  wiih  pepper 
and  salt  and  other  ccndimenlfi.  ( peiied  a 
box  or  Mck  c(  soda  crackers,  and  ^ad  what 
to  ua  was  a  reast.  NelUier  I  nur  n  y  father 
nor  the  country  merchant  knew  whe  ice  came 
the  rubber  In  my  boots  cr  suspende  s  cr  the 
tin  from  which  the  oyster  caas  we  e  made 
But  that  rubb«>r  and  that  tin  were  itien  in  a 
mtxlest  way.  and  have  become  no  »  In  an 
essential  and  indi.speii&able  vay.  not  only  the 
bymbcl  of  Industry  and  power  but  u  ivmbol 
of  an   Internationalism  we  cannt  '    i  if 

we  would;  and  a  symbol  of  cur  c*  •  .  ;.se 
alon<?  wltn  a  score  of  other  critical  natenals 
which  we  have  drawn  from  huvK  t.  •*•  under 
the  iron  heel  of  conquest 

There  Is  no  Isolation  In  ai.y  ivai  meaning 
of  the  term. 

Now  that  we  are  again  in  the  mid  ;t  of  this 
world  of  flaming  swords  and  belchir.j  cannon. 
of  clashing  Ideals,  of  sinister  des  gns  and 
faltering  hopes,  we  find  ourselves  epeatiug 
the  question.  "Quo  cardls.  Dimlne" — 
'WhUhcst  goest  Thou.  Master?"  Wliat  Is  our 
destination?  What  is  the  end  to  b<  ?  What 
aort  of  a  world  do  we  propose  to  fas  Hon  and 
band  on  to  the  generations  that  are  to  come? 
Those  of  ycu  who  on  this  day  shs  11  depart 
from  the  hallowed  walls  and  porta]  s  of  this 
university  must  face  that  question,  and  you 
may  have  to  face  it  sooner  than  ycu  think 

There  Is  one  thing  which  we  aU  ace  No 
matter  how  long  the  struggle,  how  ;reat  the 
loss  of  riches,  life,  or  limb.  It  will  n  )t  be  the 
same  world  we  have  ever  known  bt^f  are 

The  conspirators  who  have  perp?ti  n»ed  this 
scourge  upon  mankind  have  hat 

they  call  s  new  order  for  the  ";i_:  _     A  :.  tcr 
name  would  be  a  new  disorder 

If  it  be  true  that  the  new  order  w:iich  Hit- 
ler pnKlaima  he  is  to  establish  throughout 
the  world  contemplates  Internatio  lai  trade 
on  no  heretofore  recognizable  patt  Tn;  that 
the  world  which  he  proposes  to  dom  nate  can 
trade  with  h'.s  consent  and  on  his  te'ms  only; 
If  the  labor  and  hopes  of  millions  of  men  and 
women  are  to  l>ocome  pawns  In  hi!  game  of 
barter  and  exchange.  If  the  econo  nic  free- 
dom for  which  democracies  hi  '  '  >  >.  striv- 
ing since  the  demixratic  Idea.  ^  ncelved 
Is  to  be  blasted  upon  the  wheels  i  i  the  Nn/i 
Juggernaut,  if  the  Christian  n^ls:;  :  and  the 
human  virtues  which  It  has  •  is  from 
childhood,  and  the  right  to  cs"  ..>  ihts  re- 
ligion and  practice  the»e  virtues  nre  to  be 
•courged  from  the  souls  of  men  and  women 
by  the  lash  of  sinister  ferret  whlc:i  fred  on 
hate  and  fatten  on  theft  and  pilla  je.  If  the 
right  of  seU-governmtnt  at.rt  the  rh  ht  to  en- 
Joy  life  In  It*  fullness  ■  .:  :>  :  >•,  ive 
energies  of  free  peopU  u.i.  •..  l.-j  ;:T  ;  out 
by  the  foul  breath  of  military,  i  and 
Intellectual  subjugation:  that.  n,..  .  ■Ar  lisk, 
what  Is  It  the  duty  of  strong  and  f r  'e  pei  p>s 
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co€t.  But  we  can  catch  the  glimpse  of  a  new 
horizon  for  the  children  of  men.  We  can 
begin  to  visualize  the  aew  order  which  will 
and  must  come  as  the  fruits  of  that  triumph 
which  we  shall  secure  tefcre  It  Is  over. 

The  new  order  which  we  contemplate  will 
Dot  t>e  a  military  order.  It  will  not  be  a 
world-wide  goose-stepp;ng  parade  trampling 
upon  every  right  and  »?very  tradition  which 
have  inspired  our  forefathers  and  now  inspire 
tis. 

This  new  order  will  not  be  Imposed  by  over- 
lords from  above  It  will  rise  from  the  foun- 
dations of  liberty,  wrought  by  the  sacrifice 
and  devotion  of  millions  cf  men.  and  women 
who  bear  the  burden  of  this  devastating 
struggle 

It  would  be  foolhard,'  for  me  to  undertake 
to  chart  the  terms  cf  the  formal  peace  which 
shall  be  concluded  when  the  fighting  ceases. 
Our  first  task  Is  to  win  the  right  to  make  the 
peace  by  winning  the  war  ItseU  In  this 
process  we  shall  be  compelled  temporarily  to 
surrender  seme  of  our  liberties,  some  of  the 
details  of  our  dally  lives  for  we  must  make 
our  Government  strong  and  efficient  and  com- 
petent to  do  the  Job  which  has  been  set  for 
It  Thl.s  we  are  doing,  for  our  people  realize 
we  cannot  plan  or  corsummate  Its  strategy 
by   towr.-meeting   methods.  \ 

But  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes, 
when  the  tattered  flags  shall  be  furled  and 
the  legions  of  fighting  men  with  their  vast 
equ!pment  shall  be  called  again  to  their 
homes  tn  all  the  lands,  we  must  make  a 
peace  which  shall  give  assurance  that  every 
succeeding  generation  shall  not  be  tortured 
or  scarred  or  destroyed  by  the  ruthless  on- 
slaughts of  any  man  or  any  nation  or  any 
group  In  any  nation. 

We  must  make  a  jjeace  that  will  bring 
order  rather  than  disorder  to  mankind;  a 
peace  that  will  guarantee  to  all  men  and 
races  a  's  -  -.d  Just  pioportlon  of  the  essen- 
tial n  >•»  ..  with  which  God  has  enriched 
the  earth. 

We  must  make  a  peace  which  sJiall  embody 
the  spirit  of  the  Athntic  Charter  and  the 
declarations  cf  the  United  Nations 

We  must  make  a  peace  which  restores  the 
freedom  of  speech,  tht  freedom  of  the  press, 
the  fret  dom  of  worship,  the  freedom  of  eco- 
nomic initiative  everywhere:  a  peace  which 
shall  assure  to  every  man  the  right  to  work, 
to  build  his  home,  to  rear  and  educate  his 
family,  to  foregather  with  his  neighbors  and 
his  fellow  men  In  lawful  assembly,  and  to 
lock  forward  to  ■  measure  of  security  and 
freedom  from  want. 

We  must  make  a  pe.ice  which  shall  restore 
and  expand  the  right  to  a  voice  In  his  gov- 
ernment and  his  society  on  the  part  of  every 
man  who  volunteers  cr  can  be  compelled  to 
fight  to  maintain  them  In  the  making  of 
this  pence  and  the  subsequent  reconstruction 
and  readjustment*  under  It.  we  must  search 
our  r-x-  !  e  irts  as  Americans  to  ascertain 
whe':  .  A  are  guilty  of  withholding  from 
c  -  :!■  :  iders  the  enjoyment  of  any  right  or 
I'll  "■  ;:  ;ty  lor  which  they  are  fighting; 
whether  we  still  cling  rx)  any  form  of  property 
qualification  for  suffrage:  for  I  maintain  that 
no  government  ha*  a  greater  moral  right  to 
withhold  citizenship  or  suffrage  for  the  non- 
f  Hvment  cf  -^ne  t.^x  ttian  it  has  to  withhold 
ti  "  t  r  •.'■>  :  ;  ivtnent  of  any  other  tax. 
I:.  I  :  .  A<-  ::;ast  make  a  peace  which 
Shall  Justify  here  and  throughout  the  world 
the  ccnuibutions  being  made  to  this  cause  by 
millions  of  men  and  women  In  all  the 
nations 

If  tins  shall  not  wxoie  about,  then  states- 
manship is  h.  itr  .;j  t  and  humanity  la  with- 
out hope 

I:.  :  »^  x^  utlon  of  these  post-war  prob- 
'.rr..-^  v-r  niust  requii-e  the  services  of  men 
,k;;>:  *  ::■.":.  a  ho  think:  men  and  women  who 
.ir-'  Tti  I. ■■•.'.  ■  ■!  ■-;  ::.''.  md  Women  who 
H-'^-  :  hJ:  >..:.  '  .  s  :  to  express  their 
•-..    -g:.*     .>  called    tuiplcasant 


names.  In  this  Usk  we  must  maintain  and 
strengthen  every  educational  Inatitution 
throxighout   the  land. 

You  who  sit  before  me  in  expectancy,  who 
are  soon  to  integrate  yourselves  with  the 
practical  conditions  of  a  disturbed,  distracted, 
and  discordant  world,  face  greater  responsi- 
bility and  greater  opportunities  than  have 
beckoned  any  class  in  the  history  of  this 
university. 

These  obligations  and  opportunities  have 
no  geographical  txaundaries.  They  are  not 
circumscribed  by  religious,  political,  or  social 
metes  and  bounds.  They  encompass  the 
whole  realm  of  human  hopes  and  fears,  of 
failures  and  successes,  of  peaks  and  valleys, 
of  achievements  and  advancements. 

As  you  embark  upon  the  voyage  whose 
course  ycu  cannot  measure  now  by  chart  or 
compass,  let  me  implore  you  to  remember 
always  that  the  society  which  has  made  this 
day  possible  for  you  has  a  right  to  claim  Its 
reward  from  you  In  the  single-minded  serv- 
ice you  shall  render  to  It 

At  such  a  time,  in  such  a  world,  let  no 
temptation  wean  you  from  the  memory  of 
the  deep  religious  foundations  which  underlie 
and  have  strengthened  our  American  civili- 
zation throughout  its  history  and  which  must 
light  our  pathway  In  the  years  to  come. 

"We  search  the  world  for  truth,  we  cull 
The  good,  the  pure,  the  beautiful. 
From  graven  stone  and  written  scroll. 
F*rom  the  old  flower-fields  of  the  soul. 
And,  weary  seekers  for  the  best; 
We  come  back  laden  from  our  quest. 
To  find  that  all  the  sages  said 
Is  In  the  book  our  Mothers  read." 

I  quote  four  lines  from  Henley's  great 
poem.  Invicttis: 

"It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate. 
I  am  the  Captain  of  my  soul." 

In  this  great  complex  world,  in  the  dis- 
torted circumstances  of  our  existence,  the 
call  of  humanity  may  rob  you  of  the  mastery 
of  your  fate.  But  It  cannot  rob  you  of  the 
captaincy  of  your  scul 

Under  the  clouds  which  obscure  the  sun 
which  we  know  still  shines,  let  the  words 
of  Tennyson  cheer  us: 

"But  still  we  tiust  that,  somehow. 

Good  will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 

Defects  of  nature,  sins  of  will; 
That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet, 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete," 

rOB   ALL    WK    HAVI   AND    AXK 

(By  Rudyard  K  pllng,  1914) 
For  all  we  have  and  are. 

For  all  our  children's  fate. 
Stand  up  and  meet  the  War, 

The  Hun  is  al  the  gate. 

Our  world  has  passec  away. 
In  wantonness  o'erthrown. 

There's  nothing  left  today 
But  steel  and  fire  and  stone. 

Once  more  we  hear  the  word 
That  sickened  earth  of  old; 

No  law  except  the  sword. 

Unsheathed  and  uncontrolled. 

Once  more  it  knits  mankind, 
Once  more  the  nations  go 

To  meet  and  break  and  bind 
A  crazed  and  driven  foe. 

Comfort,  content,  delight 
The  ages'  slow-bought  gain, 
They  shriveled  In  a  night; 
Only  ourselves  remain, 

To  face  the  naked  days 

In  silent  forutude 
Through  perils  and  diirr.avs 

Renewed  and  re-renewtd. 
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No  easy  hopes  or  lies 

Shall  bring  us  to  our  goal; 
But  iron  sacrifice 

Of  body.  will,  and  soul. 

There's  but  one  task  for  all. 

For  each  one  life  to  give. 
Who  stands   if  now  we  fall? 

Who  dies  if  freedom  live? 


Barge  C.tn.u  .nui  Pipe  L  =  n<   A^. 
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HON   J:\MES  DOMENGEA! 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1.  1942 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  we  now  have  under  consideration  for 
the  construction  of  a  barge  canal  and 
pipe  line  acros.<;  the  State  of  Florida  to 
connect  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Canal 
system  to  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal 
system  is  a  proposition  that  has  been 
argued  for  years,  particularly  in  view  of 
its  vast  economic  importance  to  the  en- 
tire Gulf  coast  and  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Prior  to  this  war,  many  farsighted  indi- 
viduals rec;lized  tlie  vast  economic  im- 
portance of  this  link  to  our  main  intra- 
coastal channels.    As  far  back  as  the  first 
World    War.    the    Federal    Government 
recognized   the   value   of   inland   water 
transportation,  and  at  that  time  estab- 
lished the  Inland  Watetways  Corpora- 
tion, which  is  one  of  the  few  and  possibly 
the  only  department  of  our  Government 
that  consistently  makes  a  profit.    During 
the  intervening  years  the  entire  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  our  intracoastal  water- 
ways of  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  have 
been  gradually  improved.    Their  exten- 
sion from  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.,  to  the 
Mexican  border  and  the  little  strip  across 
Florida  are  almost  the  only  parts  of  this 
system  not  completed.    The  value  of  in- 
land waterways  has  already  been  proved 
in  times  of  peace,  and  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  so  much  delay  has  attended 
the  improvements   under  consideration 
today.     We  now   find  ourselves   in   the 
midst    of    a    war    and    have    suddenly 
awakened  to  the  realization  that  our  past 
.shortsightedness  has  resulted  in  the  .sink- 
ing of  an  average  cf  a  ship  per  day  in 
the     Gulf     and    Atlantic     coast    area. 
Enough  ships  and  cargo  have  been  sunk 
already  to  pay  for  this  barge  canal,  and 
before    actual    operations    are    started 
thereon,  many  more  millions  of  dollars 
will  be  blown  up,  and  secure  in  the  pro- 
verbial locker  of  Davy  Jones.    To  make 
matters  worse,  this  lack  of  foresight  has 
also    resulted    in    stringent    regulations 
throughout    the    eastern    coastal    area, 
which  is  n^w  felt   by  the   populace  in 
the  form  of  gasoline  rationing  and  other 
types    of    restrictions,   not    to    mention 
threats  of  further  deprivation. 

As  everyone  knows,  our  present  ration- 
ing system— and  we  might  include  most 
of  the  commodities  that  are  under  prior- 
ity regulations — has  been  brought  upon 
by  a  lack  of  transportation  and  not  a 
shortage    of    these    commodities.      Of 


course,  in  the  case  of  rubber  and  sugar, 
this  transportation  problem  is  beyond 
our  national  scope  at  this  time.  The 
present  shortage  of  gasoline  on  the  east- 
ern coast  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  poor 
planning  and  lack  of  foresight  of  the  im- 
portance of  developing  our  transporta- 
tion facilities,  particularly  our  inland 
waterways.  Of  course,  speaking  of  cur 
past  faults  will  do  no  good  at  this  time. 
Hence  the  importance  of  getting  this 
measure  enacted  .ato  law  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  necessity  of 
con.structing  ihis  canal  and  pipe  line  for 
our  protection  during  this  war.  I  might 
mention  that  the  connecting  of  the  two 
great  waterway  systems  of  our  Gulf  and 
Atlantic  coast  will,  during  cur  post-war 
period  and  the  following  times  of  peace, 
bring  more  prosperity  to  these  coastal 
areas  and  our  Middle  West  than  has  ever 
been  imagined.  We  will  then  have  an  in- 
land waterway  system  that  will  weld  into 
one  unit  the  granaries  of  the  Midtle 
West,  the  industrial  empire  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  the  great  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  the  South,  and  the  gigantic  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  East.  Our  freight 
rates  will  be  more  stabilized  and  the  flow 
of  merchandise  from  producer  to  man- 
ufacturer to  consumer  will  be  coordinated 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  most  will  bo 
realized  from  these  commodities  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Equalization  of  industry 
will  closely  follow  and  new  factories  will 
spring  up  throughout  this  entire  area  in- 
.stead  of  congregating  in  and  near  the 
large  centers  of  population.  Better  and 
more  healthful  living  conditions  ofour 
people  will  result,  which  after  all  is  what 
Government  has  strived  for  from  time 
immemorial. 

I  say  now,  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  that  has  ever  hit 
this  floor,  both  as  a  peacetime  and  war- 
time measure,  and  in  recognition  of  its 
importance  I  a.sk  that  the  membership  of 
this  House  give  its  unanimous  favorable 
vote. 
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|-:0N,  ALFRED  L.  BULWiNKLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1942 

Mr.  BULWINKL£.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  May  30,  our  b.-loved  Speaker. 
Hon.  Sam  Rayburn.  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Texas,  de- 
livered an  address  based  upon  the  life 
of  the  first  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Frederick  Augustus  Muh- 
lenberg of  Pennsylvania.    Also  upon  this 

<  occasion  he  spoke  of  the  first  Speakers 
father  and  distinguished  brothers,  all 
four  having  been  Lutheran  ministers. 

There  is  a  strong  parallel  in  many 
instances  between  the  lives  of  the  first 

I  Speaker    and     our     present     Speaker. 


There  were  II  children  in  the  Muhlen- 
berg family,  there  were  11  children  in 
the  Rayburn  family.  Frederick  Augus- 
tus Muhlenberg  was  speaker  cf  the  legis- 
lative body  of  Pennsylvania;  Sam  Ray- 
burn was  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  Texas  when  he  was  very 
young.  Frederick  Augu.stus  Muhlenberg 
was  fond  of  the  soil;  Sam  Rayburn  is  a 
farmer.  Frederick  Augustus  Muhlen- 
berg fought  for  the  rights  of  the  people, 
of  whom  he  was  very  fond;  likewise.  Sam 
Rayburn  is  a  man  of  the  people.  Fred- 
erick Augustus  Muhlenberg  charted  the 
course  of  parliamentary  procedure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  the  new 
Nation  was  formed:  Sam  Rayburn  has 
carried  on  these  principles  as  Speaker  in 
the  House  cf  Representatives  with  credit 
to  himself  and  to  all  parliamentary 
government. 

Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg  was  a 
great  Speaker,  and  Sam  Rayburn  is  a 
great  Speaker,  and  from  my  studies  of 
the  life  of  the  first  Speaker  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  had  what  Sam  Rayburn 
has,  a  very  valuable  qualification,  that 
is.  the  use  of  the  exact  amount  of  tem- 
per that  is  required. 

On  Saturday.  May  30,  as  I  have  stated, 
our  Speaker  delivered  an  address  on  the 
life  of  Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg, 
a'  Muhlenberg  College.  Allentown,  Pa.. 
and  without  previous  knowledge  to 
Speaker  Rayburn,  Muhlenberg  College 
very  graciously  and  rightly  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
Therefore,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  will  include  the 
speech  of  Doctor  Rayburn,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  landing  in  America  of  Rev. 
Henry  Muhlenberg,  father  of  our  first 
Speaker. 

The  address  follows: 
Thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  bt 
with  you.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  was 
pleased  when  I  was  as-ked  to  Join  In  the  cele- 
bration of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  cf 
the  landtnf?  In  this  country  of  n  great  man 
who  headed  a  great  family. 

T  am  always  delighted  to  speak  In  Pennsyl- 
vania whether  at  a  political  gathering  or  on 
a  great  occasion  like  this  1  have  and  have 
had  through  the  years  so  many  strong  friends 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  who  have 
ably  represented  their  districts  iti  Congress. 
May  I  not  say  to  you  that  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  friend? h'p  of  every  man  in  the 
delegation  from  the  State  of  Penn.«:ylvanla. 

As  you,  of  course,  know.  Henry  Melchlor 
Muhlenberg,  was  born  In  1711;  came  to 
America  In  1742;  landed  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
and  was  afterward  the  organizer  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  In  America  He  marrUd 
Miss  Anna  Mary  Wei.'er  In  1745  Born  to 
them  w^re  three  sons  and  eight  daughters. 
The  union  of  Henry  Muhlenberg  and  Miss 
Welser  must  have  been  a  fortunate  one  for 
from  that  union  came  three  of  the  most 
famous  men  of  their  time — all  preachers  snd 
all  first  citizens  and  two  of  them  great  states- 
men They  met  the  challerge  of  their  day. 
the  meeting  of  which  tcok  the  best  that 
could  have  been  In  any  man  The  sisters 
as  v;ell  as  the  brothers  were  f;;mous  Their 
children  and  their  children's  children  have 
been  great  men  and  women  and  have  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  the  country  in 
which  we  live 

The  Muhlenberg  family  !s  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  families  that  we  read  about  in 
American    history.    The     history    and    xhm 
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f  the  father  i  r  ■  K  ii  to  a:i 
;i:  _:  r.-.  ;.  svjry  and  pairlo'.  :.  ;  the  two 
■ons  who  entered  public  life  are  ei»o  known 
to  all  Lutheran*  While  we  nay  praise 
Henry  M  Muhlenberg  aa  the  fourder  or  the 
I,  i-hrran  Church  In  America,  yet  t)  my  mind 
re  Is  !<omethlng  else  that  equals  U.  and 
that  U  his  desire  to  have  h 
aa  well  a«  the  children  of  tt. 
lived  m  the  communitlea  where  h« 
The  underlying  thought,  aa  |f  «vp* 
of  his  preaching  and  teach 
the  colonuta  and  their  child.ru  ;  t  O'  a  and 
country  He  uught  his  own  chfdren  and 
sent  his  three  eldest  sons 
continue  their  studies 

It  Is  well  to  have  these  c»" 
campus  of  a  great  college  Iik 
that  the  spirit  of  that  Muhlenberg  of  old 
Is  still  being  carried  on  dow:-    t!^^  corridors 
of  time 

But  It  Is  of  a  particular  memfkr  of  the 
family  I  come  to  "pealt  to  you  th 
Frederick  Augu.'-'  .  M  .'  ;  :  •  j 
Speaker  of  the  H  ■.  ■  ;  lif^r.-' 
His  life  waa  Indeed  a  full  one:  educated  In 
Europe,  ordained  Into  the  mlnist  7  In  1773 
he  became  pastor  of  Christ  Germai  Lutheran 
Church  1:  Ni  V  Y  'k  City  B-  :.^'  r.  :  ;>«.lied 
to  ifi^f' Tj;  •:.,-;  ..^'  :ate  t>ec;i..bf  ;  ...  -'rong 
the  Colonies  In  tlieir  btrut^Kle 
'yran'JM  ,if  the  mothix  country 
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Army  was  55.  Hamilton  was  36.  and  Plnck- 
ney.  of  South  Carolinn.  only  29.  Pickney  came 
to  the  Convention  carrying  In  his  hand  a 
complete  draft  of  a  proposed  Constitution. 
It  was  said  of  Washington,  who  presided 
at  the  Convention,  that  wherever  he  sat  there 
was  the  head  of  the  table.  It  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  sound,  common  tense  and  the  patriotism 
of  American  manhood  and  womanhood  that 
In  every  crisis  In  our  history,  they  have  raised 
up  a  leader  whose  shoulders  were  broad 
enough,  whoae  mind  was  keen  enough,  whose 
heart  was  big  enougli  to  meet  the  challenge. 
That  has  been  true  from  Washington  to 
Roosevelt. 

When  the  Constitutional  Convention  was 
over,  another  task  vias  begun  and  that  was 
to  Induce  three-fourths  of  the  Colonies  to 
ratify  this  dociuneni .  Some  of  the  greatest 
political  battles  recorded  In  our  history  were 
those  waged  In  the  conventions  of  the  various 
States  for  the  rat;flc8tlon  of  the  Constitution. 
There  was  much  opposition,  but  the  Muhlen- 
berg family  did  not  hesitate,  and  the  two 
brothers.  e.«peclally  the  General  and  Fred- 
erick AUfjufitus.  Bpcte  all  over  the  eastern 
part  of  Pennsylvanls  In  favor  of  Its  ratifica- 
tion. 

Since  the  First  Cctngresa  after  the  Consti- 
tution was  ratified  there  have  been  46  Speak- 
ers cf  the  House  of  Representatives  and  31 
Presidents,  this  beliie  ever  a  period  of  153 
years 

Frederick  August,-  M  ,  .enberg  was  elect- 
ed to  the  First  Congress  under  the  new  Con- 
stitution, and  he  who  had  been  speaker  twice 
In  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  and 
who  had  presided  over  the  Pennaylvanla  Con- 
stitutional Convention  was  elected  as  first 
<;•  -cr  of  the  House  of  Represenutlvea. 
H  is  reelected  to  the  Second,  Third,  and 
^  !  CongrMMs  .  ;  ^  ^  tweaker  of  the 
1:.  :.:  congreaa 

M  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Cougrea*  he 
Aiihdrew  from  active  political  life.  He  ad- 
vocated the  election  of  Thomaa  JetTemon  aa 
Pri«»ulent  and  tlun  later  became  collector 
irnriAi  of  Penn«ylvanitt,  serving  only  for  a 
year,  when  he  died  ou  the  4th  day  o(  June 

A«  a  I    ;         iitntive  In  Connreaa  from  the 

*•"<'-     ■    1   XM.  and   I's  ^-  ,aker  of  th*  Houa* 
I    ,       '  itrttive*     I    I       thmkinu   '(nunhl 
'  M-ivicea  rcnUrre\i  to  the  country  by 
I  K  Autftutiw  Muhlenbrrn  in  thone  Qrat 

dayi  when  Die  Republic  wus  formed  Me  had 
tho  opportunity  ihrn,  a«  other  Spoakem  hnve 
had  since,  of  jurtRing  the  character  and  pu- 
triniutn  of  the  men  *ho  rrprrgcnt  ihnr  viul* 
ous  conatttuenclea  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlves  every  mun  aoon  or  late  la  put  to 
•evere  tr«ts  and  It  la  then  that  the  value  of 
th  '     M        cr  can  te  Judged  and  Is  Judged 

I'r  ...  ;.•.  Oarfleld  once  siud  In  speaking  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:  "There  Is  no 
place  where  a  man  finds  his  true  level  so 
certainly  and  so  speedily  &s  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  " 

Even  back  In  these  days  whe::  .M  Muhlen- 
berg was  the  first  Speaker  he  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Housf  of  Representatives  were 
attacked  Just  as  Jiey  are  today.  In  every 
great  crisis  in  any  nation's  history,  the  men 
who  are  doing  th»«  world's  great  work  have 
t>een  attacked  The  Members  of  Congress 
are  today  under  attack,  and  it  seems  that  in 
some  quarters  th^re  is  a  studied  effort  to 
destroy  the  faith  and  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  th'?lr  elected  representatives. 
T^.f  present  Con^»6s  cannot  run  this  war  but 
.-  :.  i>  clone  its  duty.  It  has  given  the  admin- 
.>:i;  n  every  la*  and  every  dollar  it  has 
a.-.<e.i  ioT  to  prepare  the  country  for  defense. 

&.  me  people,  wanting  to  attack  some  group 
In  Congress  for  a  vote  they  have  cast,  seem 
to  think  they  must  attack  the  body  as  a 
'*\  :^  bii'  a  majcrlty  of  t)  -  \V  ■  ""^ers  of  the 
S- :■...•*>  si.d  the  House  k  :  R- ;  ; esentatlves 
c  :.,-•.'-:•  -h'^  f  ;..:rv-  and  when  this  ma- 
j'.Ti'j  ac>  .:.-  -^c^-::-  ,u e  .aw  when  the  Presl- 
den:  8  signature  is  attached. 


A  great  many  people  cry  out  against  dicta- 
torships. There  has  never  been  a  dictator- 
ship built  up  In  any  land  until  the  faith  and 
confidence  of  the  people  had  been  destroyed 
m  the  legislative  branch,  and  the  legislative 
brcich  Itself  had  been  destroyed.  Take  the 
history  of  the  world  from  the  Caesars  to  now, 
and  you  will  find  this  to  be  trut. 

Hitler  did  this  first  In  his  own  land  and 
then  In  the  conquered  countries  of  Europe. 
Today  the  same  thing  Is  being  attempted  in 
this  country  by  propagandists,  and  unfortu- 
nately quite  a  few  of  the  commentators  and 
speakers  and  writers,  without  thought  of  the 
consequences  and  without  knowledge  of  what 
Is  being  done  are  carrying  on  or  spreading 
this  propaganda. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  you  heard  such 
propaganda  as  this:  That  nothing  was  being 
done  by  the  Congress  or  the  administration; 
that  the  Industries  were  laying  down  on  the 
Job;  that  labor  was  not  doing  its  part  This 
Is  not  so.  for  all  departments  of  Government 
find  Industry  and  labor  are  doing  a  great 
Job. 

May  I  not  call  to  your  attention  that  In 
Meln  Kampf  Hitler  said  In  substance  some- 
thing like  this:  That  if  you  wish  to  spread 
disunion,  tell  a  big  enough  lie  and  tell  it 
often  enough  and  you  will  convince  the  peo- 
ple because  the  majority  of  the  people  could 
net  conceive  of  any  one  In  authority  delib- 
erately telling  a  big  lie;  for  people  were 
simple-minded  and  might  doubt  small  lies 
but  that  they  would  take  a  big  lie  for  the 
truth  and  so  It  has  been. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Muhlenbergs 
had  to  contend  with  propaganda  and  with 
disloyalty  for  in  those  days  by  no  means  were 
all  who  lived  In  the  Colonies  patriots  There 
were  the  Tories  and  these  Tories  spread  their 
propaganda,  told  their  falaehooda  in  order  to 
create  disunity  among  the  patriotic  colonlsta 
and  when  the  diary  of  Henry  Melchlar  Muh- 
lenberg li  published,  there  la  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  what  we  will  have  before  us  then 
a  thrilling  story  of  the  miS  .  d  !:  ird- 
ahipa  which  theee  loyal  Auuiica:.:!  uud  to 
endure. 

It  might  not  be  amlaa  for  me  to  ttU  you 
that  today  prixtuction  U  going  forward  by 
Ivapa  and  bound*,  and  the  President  the  other 
day  Mild  that  our  war  production  was  art- 
vancinH  m  t*<^*ti'tc  proportionx  u  ^ 
be  prvpared  «nd  when  the  supuu.c  <  *. 
eomea,  we  wUl  itand  in  the  forefront  with 
men  and  materials  of  every  kind  and  chnr> 
acter  of  defense. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  fnthera  and  mothort 
of  America  that  when  their  eons  go  to  battle 
In  this  war  they  will  be  the  best-equipped 
soldiers  that  ever  went  to  war  In  any  age. 
They  will  be  supplied  with  the  Instruments 
with  which  to  protect  themselves  Insofar  aa 
that  is  possible. 

We  are  going  to  have  the  greatest  Army 
and  Navy  that  was  ever  assembled  under  the 
sun  because  we  have  boys  of  high  intelligence 
who  know  what  they  are  fighting  for — and 
that  is  the  preservation  of  the  greatest  Gov- 
ernment ever  devised  under  divine  guidance 
by  the  wisdom  of  man  or  bought  by  the  blood 
of  heroes 

It  is  well  for  us  that  we  assemble  on  occa- 
sions like  this  to  do  honor  to  patriotic  Amer- 
icans of  the  days  gone  by  for  the  traditions 
which  they  have  handed  down  to  us  have 
made  us  better  Americans.  Their  courage 
and  devotion  to  God  and  country  should 
serve  ever  as  an  inspiration  to  each  and  every 
American  in  troublesome  days  like  these  We 
must  follow  in  their  footsteps  In  order  to 
preserve  this  democracy  of  ours  They 
founded  it.  We  must  carry  it  on.  and  we  will 
carry  It  on.  As  Frederick  Augtistus  Muhlen- 
t)erg  said  during  darksome  days  such  as  the 
ones  through  which  we  are  passing: 

"Let  tis  once  more  take  cheer  and  be 
steadfast,  rely  on  Oexl.  and  our  own  strength. 
and  endtire  courageously,  then  we  shall  after 
all  be  aurc  of  reaching  our  goal." 
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Production^  The  Farmer's  War  Job — 
An  .Address  by  Fred  S.  Wallace.  Chief 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency 

EXTENSION   C^F   i;FM.\rK:- 

HON.  HARRY  B.  COFFEE 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HFPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1942 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  by 
the  House.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
a  very  informative  speech  delivered  by 
Fred  S.  Wallace,  Chief  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Agency,  before  the 
A.  A.  A.  State  chairmen  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago, May  18,  1942.  Mr.  Wallace  was 
formerly  our  very  able  State  chairman 
of  the  A.  A.  A.  in  Nebraska  before  being 
promoted  by  Secretary  Wickard  to  his 
present  position  in  Washington.  His 
speech  follows: 

A  ship  sailed  for  Ireland  the  other  day.  It 
wasn't  a  big  ship;  It  wasn't  a  small  one.  It 
was  Just  an  average  cargo  ship,  one  of  many 
carrying  food  to  American  soldiers  and  their 
Allies  around  the  world. 

It  carried  dried  eggs,  dried  and  evaporated 
milk,  cheese,  canned  and  cured  pork,  lard, 
flour,  and  canned  vegetables.  Perhaps  that's 
not  a  very  exciting  cargo  to  us  who  are  so 
well  fed.  But  over  there  that  ship  meant 
that  men  could  go  on  fighting  for  democracy. 

In  that  ship  was  the  production  of  these 
foods  for  1  whole  year  from  a. 800  average 
American  farms. 

Ships  like  that  one  nee  aftlUng  every  day 
from  our  ahorea.  Some  lire  going  to  our  eol- 
diers  down  under  In  Australia.  Olheri  to 
our  lont!*  in  Icelwnd  Pt>rhttp«  »om*  of  yuu 
have  A  boy  at  one  of  th»'»e  oUipo»l«  wnliln« 
tor  Amr'unn  food,  for  there  »r«  m«ny  t<uin 
boy*  nmunu  them.  , 

And  we  hnve  not  yel  be«un  to  ifwch  U»» 
peak  of  thu  dvmnnd  for  fomt  for  ovir  huhiing 
luKTK  nnd  onr  Alllw  Kftch  tiny  ovir  »>l>lpynrda 
Inuiich  nnother  liberty  cnrgo  ^hip.  And  dnily 
our  aoldlera  ore  lenvlnu  to  inert  the  mcrny  on 
K  battle  front  thnt  runs  uruund  the  world, 
Our  supplies  must  follow 

So  rnch  time  n  cargo  ship  Iravcs.  think  of 
the  3,800  farms  whose  yearly  production  of 
these  vital  foods  has  been  required  to  fill  It, 
Think  of  the  average  American  farms  around 
you.  How  far  from  home  would  you  have 
to  go  to  take  In  3,800  farms? 

And  the  next  time  another  35,000-ton  bat- 
tleship gees  to  sea.  Just  remember  that  it 
took  42.000  acres  of  land  to  launch  It. 
That's  Just  the  amount  of  land  required  to 
feed  the  workmen  who  built  it.  It  took 
another  169  acres  of  flax  to  produce  the  oil 
to  paint  that  battleship  Just  one  coat — and 
battleships  need   paint  continually. 

Each  time  that  battleship  fires  one  of  Its 
16-inch  guns.  It  will  be  stuffing  a  bale  of 
American  cotton  down  the  wide-open  mouth 
of  Hitler  Powder  comes  from  cotton  and 
alcohol.  It  takes  5  bales  of  cotton  and  the 
alcohol  from  an  acre  of  sugarcane  or  7' 2 
acres  of  wheat  to  fire  that  gun  five  times. 

It  takes  the  annual  food  production  of 
155  acres  to  give  wings  to  one  American 
bomber.  It  t.-ikes  the  food  from  71  acres  to 
start  a  heavy  tank  rolling  to  crush  the  forces 
of  fascism. 

That's  what  we  mean  when  we  say  farmers 
are  In  this  war.  Wheels  can't  turn  in  the 
factories — ai;d  tanks  can't  roll  at  the  front — 
without  food  from  the  farms.  Have  you  ever 
stopped  to  think  about  it  that  directly? 


In  peace,  America  was  the  bread  basket  of 
the  world."  Now  in  war.  United  States  farmers 
are  literally  the  Quartermaster  Corps  In  the 
world's  army  of  democracy.  Yes.  and  we  also 
are  a  branch  in  the  Ordnance  Department 
that  supplies  the  weapons  of  war. 

There  is  only  one  country  in  the  world  that 
can  supply  the  food  and  raw  materials  needed 
In  our  fight  for  freedom.  Only  one  country 
in  the  world  can  meet  those  needs  and  that 
country  is  the  United  States  of  America. 
And  there  is  only  one  group  in  the  United 
States  who  can  supply  these  foods  and  fibers 
and  oils — that's  us — the  American  farmers. 
No  one  else  can  do  our  Job,  no  one  else  can 
make  up  for  our  failures.  We  farmers  can- 
not make  bombers,  nor  tanks,  nor  battle- 
ships. But  the  thundering  factories  and 
smoking  steel  mills  cannot  make  food.  And 
without  food  for  men,  bombers  can't  fly, 
ships  can't  sail,  and  tanks  can't  roll. 

I  would  like  to  read  you  a  few  lines  from  a 
dispatch     sent     from     General     MacArthur's 
headquarters  in  Australia  on  April  24; 
Here  it  is: 

"Bataan's  fighting  quartermasters  soured 
forever  the  Army's  Jibes  about  the  Quarter- 
master's Corps  being  safest.  Despite  heavy 
shelling  and  bombing,  they  worked  day  and 
night.  They  fought  like  heroes  against  the 
main  cause  of  Bataan's  fall— the  food  short- 
age. 

"Their  Job  was  heart-breaking,  and  their 
ranks  will  show  many  deaths,  but  few 
citations. 

"General  MacArthur's  Army  hardly  had 
withdrawn  into  the  mountains  and  Jungles 
of  Bataan  when  they  began  trying  to  supply 
a  varied  diet  and  conserve  •>  precious  supply 
of  canned  goods.  They  threshed  and  milled 
Bataan's  rice  crop,  operated  slaughter  houses, 
built  fish  traps,  and  even  distilled  sea  water 
to  make  salt." 

I  won't  go  on  with  the  whole  story— per- 
haps many  of  you  have  rend  it.  If  you 
haven't,  do  so.  For  there  la  a  story  of 
heroism— and  the  itory  of  a  battle  that  wna 
lost  for  the  Inrk  of  food  I  think  that  thia 
correspondent 'a  stoiy  tt  somewhat  slgnihcant 
In  another  renpecl  It  pointed  out  thnt  de- 
opite  the  Kt niggle  under  Are  to  provide  food 
and  kvippliet  there  were  few  oltatiotu  for  the 
Qunrtormaater  Corpa  And  thAt'i  Rbout  the 
way  It  la  with  un  rarmerii  We  aren't  gmng 
to  receive  any  ritationi  tor  the  Job  we  mu^i 
do  in  supplying  the  tirmiet  or  democracy. 
But  when  thin  wnr  \*  owr  we  will  hnv-e— wt 
muKt  hnve-  the  miti^fBCtlon  of  knowing  thnt 
wp  too  hnve  fovight— nnd  fought  well. 

When  I  i«ny  thnt  we  are  the  quartermaster 
corps  In  the  nrmy  of  democracy  I  nm  not  ex* 
nggrrntlng,  nor  ucing  any  Idle  wnr  phrase. 
The  question  Is  not  If  we  are.  The  ques- 
tion Is  what  kind  of  quartermaster  corps 
we  are.    Can  we  do  the  Job? 

In  the  blitz  war  of  1942  organization  Is  the 
key  to  victory.  At  the  front  the  Army  that 
Is  organized  to  move  swiftly  and  in  force 
gains  the  advantage  and  usually  the  victory. 
But  it  cannot  hold  that  gain  unless  its  supply 
lines  are  organized  and  maintained  behind 
the  front.  The  fast-rolling  mechanized 
armies  of  today  cannot  live  off  the  land  very 
long.    They  must  be  supplied  from  home. 

In  the  midst  of  war  we  have  had  to  build 
up  a  national  production  program  for  indus- 
try. Without  this  national  organization, 
without  unity  of  will  and  direction  to  our 
efforts,  we  were  headed  for  a  repetition  of 
the  tragedy  of  too  little  and  too  late— for  the 
paradox  of  too  many  cars  and  too  few  tanks. 
But  now,  through  our  united  efforts,  the  flood 
tide  of  bombers  and  tanks  and  ships  and  guns 
is  rolling  from  American  factories. 

As  farmers  we  were  better  prepared  for 
war— better  prepared  because  for  the  last  9 
years  we  have  been  fighting  another  fight  for 
democracy— and  it's  been  a  fight.  There  s  no 
denving  that. 

And  in  that  struggle  we've  learned  some 
lessons.     We've  learned  the  need  for  coop- 


eration. We've  learned  the  strength  of 
America's  6.000  000  farmers  We've  learned 
how  to  work  together  as  Americans  rather 
than  work  apart  as  6.000.000  farmers  of  many 
races,  creeds,  and  sectional  Interests. 

During  these  past  9  years.  Hitler  has  been 
preparing  for  war  He  didn't  stop  with  his 
army.  He  brought  the  goose-step  to  the  cows 
and  chickens  on  the  farm  as  well.  And  he 
tied  the  farmer  to  his  land — not  as  a  freeman 
but  as  a  vassal  of  the  state. 

Here  in  America,  during  these  same  9 
years,  we  have  been  working  to  make  farmers 
truly  free — free  from  fear  and  Insecurity — 
free  to  produce  without  penalty  for  their 
own  abundance.  You  and  I  and  millions  of 
American  farmers  know  that  we  have  fought 
our  flght  the  democratic  way.  You  men 
yourselves  were  first  elected  by  your  farm 
neighbors.  And  you  today  are  here  to  make 
the  decisions  that  must  be  made  And  it 
will  be  up  to  your  farmers  back  home  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  action  we  take  Is 
good. 

Now  these  two  systems  are  at  war.  Where 
do  we  stand?  What  have  we  got  behind  us? 
What  have  we  got  ahead? 

Right  now.  I'd  like  to  nail  a  few  facts  to 
the  masthead.  First,  American  farmers  start- 
ed on  their  wartime  production  program  14 
months  ago— April  3,  1941—8  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  That  was  when  Secretary 
Wickard  issued  his  call  for  Increased  produc- 
tion of  certain  strategic  "foods  for  freedom." 
Three  months  later— 5  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor— United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture defense  boards,  now  called  war 
boards,  were  set  up  In  every  county  in  the 
United  States. 

In  September — 3  months  before  1  .. :.  Har- 
bor— we  set  production  goals  for  our  1942 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
farm  program  based  upxm  our  best  estimates 
of  the  needs  of  the  United  Slates  and  the 
nations  who  were  aoon  to  become  our  Alllea 
In  thla  desperate  flght  for  freedom. 

Befi>re  bomba  fell  on  Pearl  Jllarbor.  Agrl- 
cultxiral  Adjustment  Admlnlatratlon  farmer- 
commltteemen  had  vimted  the  fnrma  of  prac- 
tically every  one  of  Anierlcn'»  fl.ooo.uoo 
fnrmera— their  nelghbora — and  signed  theu\ 
up  to  product  food  for  freedom  m  iwa. 

Now  we  are  headinii  Into  the  full  nwing  of 
our  10411  production  to  meet  Uioae  war  neetls, 
Where  do  we  »l«nd»  What  about  our  eup- 
pllen'i'  Whnt  kind  of  qunrtermaatera  have  w« 
been  up  to  now? 

Well,  we've  got  A  billion  and  a  half  bvwhelt 
of  wheat— enoutih  to  lii!«t  us  for  a  years  even 
If  we  didn't  produce  any  more,  Our  supply 
of  corn  and  other  feed  crops  la  at  a  high  level 
even  though  we  hnve  been  feeding  at  a  record 
rate  during  the  past  year.  We've  got  plenty 
of  cotton  We  are  steadily  building  up  our 
supplies  of  dairy  products  and  concentrated 
foods. 

And  while  we  have  been  doing  this  we  have 
kept  our  farm  plant  In  good  repair  From 
1938  to  1940  we  spread  more  than  22,000,000 
tons  of  lime  upon  our  fields.  We  applied 
over  2,000.000  tons  of  superphosphate  fer- 
tilizer. We  have  contoured  our  fields  to  hold 
the  water  and  soil.  We  have  tied  down  our 
land  with  grass,  and  strip-cropped  our  fields 
to  keep  them  from  blowing  awny.  We  were 
doing  this  for  peace.  Now,  we  know  that  we 
weie  also  getting  ourselves  in  fighting  trim — 
and  we're  ready. 

But  let's  not  talk  about  what  we  have 
done — what  are  we  doing  now?  And  what 
are  we  going  to  do? 

We  set  up  our  1942  production  goals  last 
fall  and  we  revised  them  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
We  know  now  that  we  are  going  to  meet 
those  production  goals  for  practically  all 
crops — and  we  are  going  to  go  over  them  on 
many.  We  talk  about  assembly-line  figures 
In  industry.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  aseembly- 
line  figures  for  the  farm 

On  the  basis  of  our  1942  production  goals, 
here's    the    way    things    are    rolling    oft   the 
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plant   Is 
Every 


American   farma  today  on   an  asseijably-llne 
baau: 

Every  hour  of  the  day.  our  farm 
tumrn^  f^ut  e  4«6.roO  qxiarts  of  m:!  : 
hi  ■  e  day.   5  236  000  eggs  rolj  off  our 

pr  .  line 

Every  b<iur  of  the  day  134  carlcadi  of  hog? 
are  ready  fca"  market  That  meana  13  train- 
loadf  a  day— each  one  a  hundred  cars  long 

Every  hour  of  the  day  88  carload;  of  beef 
and  veal  are  ready  for  market  Thi  t  m^ans 
ai  tralnloads  of  beef  a  day— 100  can 

Every  hour  of  the  day  we  are  producing 
40  tons  of  peanut  oil  and  63  tons  of  soybean 
oil. 

Let  me  remind  you  again  that  tllose  pro- 
duction figurca  are  on  a  34-hour  bafia  and  a 
366-day  year 

Those  are  the  figures  for  Just  a  f4w  of  the 
many  crcpa  being  produced  on  the 
America  Why  are  the.*e  farm  prod  icia  roll- 
ing oS  at  that  rate?  It  la  because  of  the 
gre*t  Increases  we  ve  made  in  the 
or  ao  In  cur  production  I  won  t  tijy  to  give 
you  thoj«  increaaes  in  figures,  but  U  t  me  tell 
you  what  a  few  of  those  lucrea«es  nean  111 
have  to  give  you  these  increa.ses  in 
our  1942  production  over  our  aveiage  pro- 
duction during  the  6-year  period  from  1935  to 
1039 

Our  lncrf>a«e  In  milk  is  enough  to 
whole  United  SUtes  Navy  Msnd  yi  u.  that  s 
not  production,  that's  Just  otir  mere  i.^e  Our 
Increased  production  In  eges  Is  eijough  to 
provide  carton* — the  1  doien  kmd- 
Ing  from  the  earth  to  the  moon 
meat  to  pave  a  4-lanf  highway  1  infch  thick, 
from  Now  York  to  San  Francisco  an(  back  to 
New  Orleans  Enough  cases  of  canne  1  fruit  to 
bridge  the  Atlantic  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool     Enough  canned  vegeuhlr,*  t.    build   a 


double  row  of  cases  acrosa  ti.     f 
Los  Angeles  to  Russia's  eastern  ^   ;. 
▼ostock.     And  keep  in  mmd.  tiiose 
our  Increases  in  production 

For  some  other  crops  we  are  havi; 


unheard  of  Increases  this  year,  makt  them  In 
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Just    1    year      Take   peanuts   for   oi 
needed      Our  lncreai=e  this  year  wi 
percent.      Well    have   50    percent    n 
beans  than  last  year,   and  34  perc<^nt  more 
fUz 

W:iy  are  we  able  to  do  this       w 
able  to  produce  for  war  with  this  abindance? 
We're  working  with  a  farm-produc*  inn  prO' 
gram  written  In  peacetimes      But 
to  do  It  because  we  have  a  flexible  ; 
gram,  an  adjiistment  program,  ever 
produce  according  to  ne*  d     And  we  dave  been 
able  to  do  it  for  another  reason.  l)eqause  our 
farm  program  our  production  p- 
by  men  who  know  how  to   p: 
farmer?  themselves 

Last  jrear  we  had  the  )vh  of  siinlng  up 
Americas  6  000,000  farmers  to  produce  food 
for  freedom  through  the  194'2  A 
Adjustment  Administration  ti 
had  6  weeks  to  do  It  In,  And  * 
were  able  lo  do  It  for  only  ont 
was  because  In  every  comniunity 
United  States  we  had  farmer  cotimunity 
committeemen,  elected  by  their  neii  ;hlXDrs 

These  farmer  committeemen  were   villmg  to 
take  time  from  their  cwn  farms  to 
ganlae    the    greate--    p-   ducticn    J^.l 


Th<  V 


dMnt 
•  !-.em 

f  :r-:;is 
>  for 


history    of    AmeruA      :  <-;v.ing 

make   any    money   duUig    it       \! 

lest    money    being    away    froir. 

They  didn't  get  any  citations  or  r 

doing  It      Many  of  them  got  only  hU.^?<   trom 

tboae  who  still  think  that  the  farmpr  ought 

to   run    his    business    on    a    hcr^e-aiid-bugsy 

basis      But   these  com.mltteemen  die    the  ]rb 

because  they  mere  farmers,  anc!  '. 

how  to  get   things  dcr.e 

During  the  past  •      -  v         » 
regeanng    our    fanr;    jr  vr.un    lo    Kt 


with  the  war.  and  we've  t>een  retocUne  and 


ccnver'tr.R  our  farms—  •     •  -•    -h*"  -■. 

dtistry — for  even  greater  'i  tr',r..r>  : 

Last  year,   in  time  of  peace    ycu 

other    farmer    commuteemen    frc: 
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S:rtU-.  wrote  thl.«  1943  farm  program  that  is 
today  providing  the  United  States  with  the 
greatest  agricultural  production  In  our  his- 
tory And  1  would  add.  that  this  produc- 
tion Is  not  only  the  greatest  but  also  the 
wisest  we  have  ever  made,  for  today  we  are 
producing  according  to  need. 

But  now  we  are  at  war.  and  no  matter  how 
well  we  have  produced  in  1942  we  must  pro- 
duce more  and  more  wisely  In   1943 

This  year  some  farmers  are  short  of  labor, 
machinery  and  farm  supplies.  Next  year  the 
pinch  will  be  worse  In  some  places  we  are 
even  going  to  be  short  of  enough  good  land 
to  do  the  Job  All  that  means  that  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  waste  any  land — any 
labor — or  any  machinery  If  we  are  going  to 
produce  the  food  and  the  fibers  and  the  oil 
crops  needed  to  fiKht  this  war. 

The  bombers  and  tanks  that  we  are  pro- 
ducing today  are  among  the  best  In  the 
world  But  the  bomt)ers  and  tanks  of  1942 
will  not  be  good  enough  in  1943  We  are  con- 
sUntly  changing  their  design  and  Improving 
their  performance 

And  I  think  that  In  a  very  similar  way, 
no  matter  how  much  pride  we  have  in  cur 

1942  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
program  and  the  results  that  It  Is  obtaining 
today,  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  It  If 
we  can  take  a  lesson  from  the  bombers  we 
will  know  that  a  farm  program  that  was  good 
enough  In  1942  may  not  be  good  enough  in 

1943  There  are  always  Improvements  to  be 
made.  I  don't  know  what  changes  we  may 
have    to    make — that's    what    were    here    to 

dlSCU."*8 

Perhaps  they  will  be  like  the  changes  we 
are  making  m  our  bombers  and  fighter  planes 
and  Unks  Our  basic  design  Is  good  Per- 
haps it  will  be  a  mattei  of  Increasing  our 
fire  power,  of  increasing  our  speed,  of  making 
our  programs  so  that  It  can  change  direction 
and  pace  even  faster  to  keep  up  with  our 
rapidly  changing  world.  And  perhaps  we  can 
also  perfect  our  sights  so  that  we  can  meet 
our  production  goals  ever  more  accurately. 
And  then,  like  our  bombers,  we  will  have  to 
see  to  it  that  our  farms  and  land  are  kept  In 
good  condition  so  that  they  can  stand  the 
strain  of  war 

As  I  look  at  the  basic  design  of  the  farm- 
production  program  we  now  have.  I  think  It 
adds  up  to  something  like  this: 

First  In  our  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration farm  program  we  have  the  power 
to  set  production  goals  for  our  farm  produc- 
tion— and  production  Is  the  measure  of 
strength  In  this  war. 

Second  We  have  the  power  to  make  pay- 
ments as  an  Incentive  to  gain  a  balanced 
productitjn — In  other  words,  enough  of  the 
things  we  need. 

Third.  We  can  pay  for  the  production 
maintenance  of  our  farm  plant — our  land. 
Industry  calls  this  "plant  maintenance"  in 
figuring  its  costs  of  production  for  war.  We 
call  it  conservation. 

Fourth  We  have  the  power  to  discourage 
the  production  of  unneeded  suppdies — which 
in  time  of  war  particularly  represent  a  waste 
of  vital  manpower  and  materials. 

And  fifth.  We  have  the  power  to  finance 
the  storage  and  use  of  our  reserve  and  sur- 
plus supplies 

But  as  the  desi£;ner  who  says.  "Will  this 
bomber  go  faster''  Can  it  carry  a  bigger  load? 
Can  we  Increase  its  fire  power?"  I  think  our 
Job  here  in  the«e  next  few  days  Is  to  ask  our- 
selves, "Can  we  increase  the  production  power 
of  our  farm  program?" 

If  we  are  to  be  realistic.  I  think  we  must  ask 
ourselves.  "Are  we  using  our  payments  to 
cfc*.v.n  the  greatest  possible  increase  of  the 
♦        i-    .  .y  needed  for  this  war?" 

>  :  I  v»-uid  say  also  that  as  we  face  the 
r'  -•  ►"Cts  of  a  long  war.  we  must  ask  our- 
sel'.  es.  "Are  we  doing  the  best  possible  Job 
to  maintain  our  farm  plant  In  the  face  of 
wi-  ,nd  keep  it  producing  In  the  long  pull 
t^  ^  iri  victory?" 

Z  se  are  Just  two  questions.  There  are 
n.     ■      I  don't  know  what  they  all  are.    And 


there  Isn't  any  one  man  who  knows  all  the 
answers  to  all  the  questions.  But  together 
we  can  work  them  out  You  men  have  Just 
come  in  from  our  48  States.  You're  the  ones 
who  must  answer  many  of  these  questions — 
for  you're  the  ones  who  are  working  out  there 
on  the  production  line  every  day 

Here  during  the  next  few  days  it's  going 
to  be  our  Job  to  take  a  look  at  our  whole  farm 
production  program.  Is  it  strong  enough, 
tough  enough  for  the  wartime  Job  ahead? 
We  don't  know  Just  how  much  of  a  lead  we'll 
be  called  en  to  carry  In  1943  But.  assuming 
that  It  will  be  at  least  as  great  as  In  1942.  do 
we  need  to  make  any  changes? 

Naturally,  we  cant  write  out  all  the  details 
for  our  1943  farm  production  program  now. 
But  wc  can  discuss  the  broad  outlines  that 
we   think   It   should  follow 

And  in  doing  this  let's  keep  Just  one  thing 
In  mind— that  is  this:  Our  war  Job  Is  farm 
production.  We  must  moke  our  national  farm 
war  production  program  even  more  effective 
In  getting  this  job  done  In  1943  than  It  was 
In   1942 

American  farmers  must  continue  to  lead 
the  parade  of  production  for  freedom  It 
improvements  In  our  program  are  needed,  we 
must  make  them — without  hesitation  and 
without  qualification — for  this  Is  total  war. 
fierce  and  fast.  And.  If  we  are  to  win.  we 
must  think  straight  and  act  fast. 

You  know  that's  easy  to  say.  but  It's  terrible 
to  realize  the  Issues  at  stake,  and  It's  sobering, 
mighty  sobering,  to  have  to  face  the  responsi- 
bility that  rests  on  us — Just  a  few  men.  a  few 
farmers — here  today. 

The  world  Is  at  war — a  terrible,  bloody  war.' 
And  the  freedom  of  men — all  men — men  all 
around  the  world.  Is  at  stake  The  right  of 
men  to  live  as  they  please,  to  think  and  speak 
and  worship  and  bring  up  their  children — 
that's  what  we're  fighting  for 

We're  going  to  win  But  millions  of  men 
have  died  already,  and  before  this  battle's 
won  many  more  will  die  We're  going  to 
have  to  spend  on  war  the  things  we  could 
have  spent  on  peace  and  better  living.  Hu- 
man liT;es  and  human  living  standards  are 
going  to  be  the  cost  of  freedom. 

Today  the  whole  world  of  freemen  is  look- 
ing toward  America.  They're  looking  to 
America  for  men  and  arms  and  food,  and. 
Just  as  sure  as  I'm  here  today.  I  know  that 
my  farm  out  in  Nebraska  and  your  farms 
and  every  farm  in  the  United  States  Is  In 
this  fight — in  it  Just  as  surely  as  are  the  men 
at  the  front  and  the  factories  in  our  cities. 
We  cannot  win  without  them — they  cannot 
win  without  us. 

Together,  we  cannot  lose. 

Someday — someday  soon.  I  hope — our  sol- 
diers— the  boys  to  whom  we're  sending  food 
In  those  cargo  ships — those  boys  are  coming 
home  Coming  home  to  a  cotintry  they've 
kept  free. 

And  we're  going  to  say  to  them:  "Thanks. 
You   won — because  you  fought  well." 

And  we  want  them  to  say  to  us:   "Thanks 

we  fought  well — because  you  didn't  let  us 
down  " 

That's  what  we're  talking  about  here  today 
Nothing  we  do  must  handicap  them.  Every- 
thing we  do  must  help  them.  That's  all  I've 
got  to  say. 


EXTENSION  OF  RtM.\i;KS 

HlN.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1.  1942 

Mr.  HOBBS    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
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elude  the  following  editorial  from   the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  yesterday. 

HIGHWAY  ROBBERY  DEFINED 

In  reporting  favorably  to  the  House  the 
Hobljs  bill  to  make  labor  unions  liable  to 
prosecution  under  the  1934  Antiracketeering 
Act.  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has 
moved  wisely  to  plug  a  serious  loophole  in 
the  Federal  crime  laws  This  loophole  was 
shown  to  exist  in  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  unions  were  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  antiracketeering  statute,  and  there 
have  been  flagrant  abuses  by  some  union 
ai^ents,  especially  In  the  New  York  trucking 
field 

But,  as  Representative  Hobbs  said  in  sup- 
port of  his  measure,  "highway  robbery  Is 
highway  robbery,  whether  the  jjerpetrator 
holds  a  union  card  or  not."  It  is  difficult  to 
find  any  basis  for  claims  of  union  representa- 
tives that  the  Hobbs  bill  Is  "antUabor  "  The 
legislation  merely  declares  that  "whoever,  In 
any  way  or  degree,  obstructs,  delays,  or 
affects  commerce,  or  the  movement  of  any 
article  or  commodity  In  commerce,  by  rob- 
bery shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony."  and  it  de- 
fines extortion  as  "the  obtaining  of  property 
from  another,  with  his  consent.  Induced  by 
wrongful  use  of  actual  or  threatened  force, 
violence,  or  fear,  or  under  color  of  official 
right."  If  a  labor  union  or  members  of  a 
union  violate  these  robbery  or  extortion  pro- 
visions, they  should  be  entitled  to  no  privi- 
leged status  under  the  law  But  the  pro- 
posed statute  in  no  way  Impedes  or  Interferes 
with  legitimate  labor  activities 

The  wisdom  of  tying  to  the  bill  any  amend- 
ment dealing  with  wage-and-hour  controls 
or  with  other  restrictive  'abor  proposals  Is 
doubtful  To  do  so  might  give  Justification 
to  charges  that  the  measure  was  "antilabor." 
end  thus  might  Imperil  chances  of  early  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  by  Congress.  The  Hobbs 
bill  should  be  debated  and  voted  upon  on  its 
own  merits. 
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EXTENSION  OF   i.L-\lARKS 

OF 

HCN.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1.  1942 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellen- 
DERl  introduced  in  the  Senate  S.  2560 
and  I  introduced  in  the  House  H.  R.  7156, 
a  bill  having  for  its  purpose  the  further- 
ing of  a  sensible  plan  for  providing 
es.sential  civilian  motor  transportation 
through  the  use  of  only  3.500  tons  of 
crude  rubber  along  with  available  re- 
claimed rubber. 

This  bill  has  the  endor.sement  of  both 
the  Senate  and  House  v  nimttees  on 
small  basinp^^  and  introductd  m  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  'h*  House  at  the  request  of 
the.se  commiti-  •  - 

The  Senate  C  "Ti:r.:;tt.f  on  Sn:a;;  R:i~-i- 
ness  is  compo' d  <  '  the  followint:  Sena- 
tors: MuFR.iW  (!;.,.:  :f:a:-.  M^.'Oni-v.  EL- 
LENDER   Ml  ^^   S:f\\  .'t   l' '  p;  er,  ^::u  Taft. 


The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness is  composed  of  the  following  Repre- 
sentatives: BuLWiNKLE.  Kelly.  Fitzger- 
ald. Halleck.  Hall  Ploeser.  and  Pat- 
man,  chairman. 

These  two  committees  have  worked  to- 
gether so  splendidly  that  they  have  ac- 
complished unusual  results  in  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time.  There  has  been  a  sincere 
effort  on  the  part  of  every  member  of 
these  two  committees,  whether  Democrat 
or  Republican,  to  do  everything  iwssible 
to  aid  and  assist  small  business. 

Flr.ST  BILL  SPONSOBFD  BY  THESF  COMMITTEES 

The  first  bill  sponsored  by  these  two 
committees  was  the  Murray-Patman 
bill— S.  2315  and  H  R  6761— to  aid  the 
automobile  and  tire  dealers,  the  first  in- 
nocent business  victims  of  our  war  effort ; 
this  bill  also  provided  relief  for  all  dealers 
in  rationed  articles  and  commodities.  It 
b:?came  a  law  the  12th  day  of  May  1942  by 
approval  of  the  President  and  is  now  be- 
ing put  into  effect. 

SECOND   BILL    SPONSOREt    BT    THESE   COMMITTErS 

The  second  was  the  Murray-Patman — 
S.  2250  and  H.  R.  6975— Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation  bill.  This  bill  has 
passed  both  HouJ-es  of  Congress,  has  been 
agreed  upon  in  the  conference  between 
the  two  Houses  to  iron  out  minor  dif- 
ferences, and  Is  expected  to  become  a  law 
in  a  few  days.  It  creates  a  $150,000,000 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  which 
may  take  prime  contracts  and  subcon- 
tract them  to  competent  small  concerns 
and  otherwise  aid  small  business. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tees of  both  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ducted hearings  on  these  two  bills  and 
sponsored  them  in  their  respective  bodies. 
To  these  committees  should  go  a  lion's 
share  of  the  credit  for  their  passage. 

THIIID    AND    PRESENT    BILL 

The  bill  introduced  today  has  been 
designated  the  Ellender-Patman  bill,  as 
representative  of  their  respective  com- 
mittees— S.  2560  and  H.  R.  7156 — and  in 
each  body  the  bill  has  been  referred  to 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Early  hearings  are  expected  and  speedy 
passage  hoped  for. 

It  has  been  stated  by  authorities  in 
and  out  of  the  rubber  industry  that  the 
largest  stock  pile  of  rubber  in  the  world 
is  now  on  the  wheels  of  American  motor 
vehicles.  The  bill  is  intended  to  protect 
and  prolong  this  important  stock  pile. 

The  b'll  further  provides: 

First.  A  new  section  to  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act  for  the  purpose  of  creating  the 
position  of  Deputy  Administrator  to  have 
complete  charge  of  rubber  tires. 

Second.  When  a  new  tire  or  tube  is 
delivered  the  consumer  must  return  an 
old  tire  or  tube. 

Third.  That  the  present  ceiling  prices 
set  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
shall  be  the  established  resale  price. 
With  the  few  tires  that  are  permitted  to 
be  sold  under  rationing  regulations,  this 
protection  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
efficient  retailer. 

Fourth.  For  compulsory  national  in- 
spection at  stated  intervals  by  independ- 
ent dealers  of  present  tires  and  tubes 
now  in  use. 

Fifth.  For  the  resale  of  obsolete  and 
discontinued  design  tires  and  tubes. 


Sixth.  For  a  more  liberal  rationing 
policy  in  the  sale  of  substandard  grade 
of  tires  to  farmers,  traveling  salesmen, 
and  dealers  in  used  cars. 

Seventh.  For  30,000.000  rebuilt  tires 
and  the  tubes  necessary,  for  each  of  the 
next  3  years.  To  accomplish  this.  3.500 
tons  of  crude  rubber  is  to  be  set  aside  out 
of  our  stock  pile  plus  the  necessary 
amount  of  reclaimed  rubber,  but  not  less 
tJian  90.000  tons  a  year. 

Eighth.  For  bringing  in  hidden  or 
hoarded  rubber  scrap. 

Ninth.  That  new  rebuilt  and  recapped 
tires,  casings  and  tubes  sold  or  deliveries 
made  in  the  couise  of  trade  or  business  to 
consumers — except  Government  agen- 
cies— shall  be  sold  or  delivered  by  or 
through  independent  tire  dealers. 

Tenth  For  the  equitable  distribution 
of  existing  stock  of  new,  used,  and  rebuilt 
tires  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  to 
all  independent  dealers. 

Eleventh.  For  a  national  survey  or  in- 
ventory which  will  Indicate  with  reason- 
able accuracy  the  number  of  tires  in  the 
United  States  not  mounted  on  motor 
vehicles. 

Twelfth.  The  definition  of  an  inde- 
pendent tire  dealer  which  gives  full  privi- 
leges of  selling  or  servicing — but  not 
manufacturing — tires,  automobiles,  or 
automobile  equipment  selling  motor  fuel 
and  lubricants  or  repairing,  recapping  or 
retreading  tires. 

It  is  my  hope  on  behalf  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business  of 
the  House,  as  I  speak  with  their  unani- 
mous approval,  that  the  House  will  ap- 
prove this  bill  immediately  so  that  our 
necessary  transportation  system  may 'be 
preserved  and  our  Government  aided  in 
bringing  victory  to  our  war  effort. 


(;a^o::ne  Rationing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRED  BR.^DLEY 

OI    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1.  1942 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Michigan  and  the  entire  Mid- 
west is  very  seriously  concerned  about 
the  proposed  order  to  ration  gasoline, 
eflective  July  1.  Lower  Michigan  has 
long  been  the  automotive  production 
center  of  the  Nation.  Consequently,  we 
in  Michigan  are  particularly  conscious  of 
the  need  for  automotive  transportation 
in  our  Nation  in  wartime  as  well  as 
peacetime.  We  are  fully  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  an  America  taken  off  Its 
wheels  can  no  longer  be  the  production 
maivel  of  the  age,  nor  can  it  long  con- 
tinue to  produce  the  armaments  so  badly 
needed  for  the  United  Nations,  for  which 
we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  become  the 
ar.senal.  Therefore,  we  are  fully  con- 
scious of  the  gravity  of  the  rubber  situa- 
tion. V,-.  Malize  fully  the  necessity  for 
the  c  ;,  '  ;v:;';nr;  of  our  fast-dwindling 
rubbe:  f     .:  j.:--    particularly  that  part 
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reT)rescntPd  by  the  some  173.0fn 
•enger  tires  in  the  Nation  todaj 

MichiRan  is  patriotic  and  h_ 
Nation  in  the  conversion  of  its  h 
mobile    factories,    and    those 
Industries,  into  the  war-produci 
Industrial  Michigan,  in  the 
merous  handicaps,   political   a 
Wi.se,  has  been  more  than  Willi 
private    funds    in    the    improv 
facilities  for.  or  the  conversion 
ties  to.  the  war  effort. 

Indiistrial  Michigan  further 
dependency  upon  automotive  tr 
tlon  of  workers  to  and  from  t 
plants  to  their  rural  homes,  w 
have  been  encouraged  to  build  i 
lying  sections  of  the  industria 
Without    gasoline,    the    war 
effort    in   industrial   Michigan 
necessity  .^aiffer  irreparable 

Rural  Michigan  has  patrioti 
ail   demands   upon   it   for  an 
production  for  food  stuffs  ne 
war  effort.     But  this  produce 
be  able  to  find  its  way  to  the 
gasoline  is  unduly  restricted. 

Northern  Michigan  has  had 
opportunity  to  engage  in  the  \ 
despite  repeated  and  continued 
to  play  an  important  part  in  th 
war-production  effort,  but  our 
in  northern  Michigan  Is  general  v 
Ing   ill   adapted   for  such   p:\rt 
We  have  gladly  given  of  our  y 
shall  continue  to  meet  all 
mands  placed  upon  us  for  perso 
otic  sacrifices,  but  we  do  have 
desire  to  live  and  to  maintain 
economy. 

Years  ago  with  the  passing  of 
timber  resources  of  the  north 
we  were  faced  with  a  complete 
strangulation.     Nature   had    b 
with  an  ideal  summer  climate, 
merous  small   lakes  and   streait 
danily  supplied  with  game  fi.sh. 
over  areas  made   ideal   feeding 
for  the  ruffed  grouse,  the  rabbit 
deer  and  bear.    Through  wise 
tion  efforts,  ably  directed  and  . 
by  the  M:chigan  D-partment  ol 
ration,  our  game  fi.sh  and  garni 
have    prospered.      Today    uppt^ 
Igan— all  of  that  country  north 
Line  16 — is  the  greatest  recreat: 
in  the  entire  Nation.    The 
resort  business  in  the  State  of 
Is  cur  second  largest  industry, 
ing  an  annual  income  in  excess 
000  000.    It  represents  more  th 
cent    of   cur   entire   northern 
economy.     For  many  of  our  ( 
represents  not  only  their  enti 
of  income  but  indeed  represent 
plcyment   of   their  entire   life"' 
Many  of  them  have  been  inspiijt^ 
far  into  debt  in  order  to  build 
centers  which  in  normal  times 
a  >ound  investment  returning 
incomes. 

Northern  Michigan  reali2es 
sericusne^  of  the  rubber  siiuat 
realizes   luily   that  this  is  no 
normal  play  and  recreation 
fully  that  whether  gasoline  is 
or  not.  the  national  war  effort  w 
cally   reduce   the   tourist    i 
seriously  cut  into  the  income  of 
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tire industry  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
However,  northern  Michigan  does  feel 
that  the  public-health  standards  will  of 
necessity  force  some  to  escape  from  the 
heat  of  the  city  for  some  brief  vacation 
this  summer,  and  it  asks  that  no  unwise, 
unfair,  or  unjust  rationing  program  be 
put  into  effect  which  would  completely 
strangle  the  economy  of  northern  Michi- 
gan. 

County  for  county.  Michigan  is  exceed- 
ing its  quota  of  war  bonds.  Northern 
Michigan  will  be  unable  to  do  its  patriotic 
duty  in  this  regard  if  gasoline  rationing 
go»\s  into  effect. 

Public  transportation  facilities  in 
northern  Michigan  are  at  a  minimum. 
The  distance  between  centers  nre  great 
and  the  automobile  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  intercity  communication.  The 
Brookings  Report,  recently  published, 
clearly  recognizes  that  this  is  so  in  rural 
areas  such  as  ours.  If  you  will  recall,  the 
Brookings  Report  stated  that  it  was  more 
than  likely  that  the  use  of  passenger 
automobiles  might  be  restricted  as  much 
as  50  percent  in  the  large  metropolitan 
areas  without  undue  handicaps  being  im- 
po.sed  upon  individual  transportation. 
But  likewise  the  same  report  stressed  the 
fact  that  a  reduction  of  more  than  15 
percent  in  the  normal  u-se  of  automobile 
transportation  would  impose  a  much 
greater  hardship  on  the  rural  economy. 

With  the  thought  in  mind  that  much 
further  study  should  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  rationing  gasoline  on  July  1.  I 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  Mr.  Leon 
Henderson.  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  on  May  26: 

Northern  Michigan  yields  to  no  one  In 
pairioti-sm  and  full  cooperation  in  the  war 
effort.  We  a'-e  fully  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  the  conservation  of  rubber,  but  we  be- 
lieve your  proposal  to  ratloi.  gasoline  is  un- 
justified, unwarranted,  and  unwite.  There  is 
no  shortage  of  gasoline  or  delivery  equipment 
in  Michigan,  a  large  producing  State  On  the 
other  hand,  drastic  curtailment  of  gasoline 
production  in  Michigan  will  seriously  disrupt 
production  of  other  petroleum  products  es- 
sentially needed  in  the  war  effort.  Most  of 
northern  Michigan  has  earnestly  solicited, 
but  been  denied,  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  the  war-production  effort  Consequently, 
fo'-  our  very  livelihood  we  must  relv  almost 
entirely  on  Michigan's  »400.000,000'  a  year 
tourist  and  resort  industry.  While  we  ap- 
preciate this  will  of  necessity  be  curtailed 
for  the  duration,  nevertheless  your  proposed 
rationing  prior  to  Labt^r  Day  would  be  sui- 
cidal to  cur  economy  Public  transportation 
facilities  in  northern  Michigan  are  at  a  min- 
imum and  even  the  Brookings  Institute  Re- 
port recognizes  that  there  should  not  be  an 
automotive  reduction  of  more  than  15  per- 
cent in  rural  areas  such  as  curs.  Recommend 
instead  a  more  rational  and  consistent  plan 
based  on  d.gnifled  speed  limits,  overall  mile- 
age, and  less  inconsistent  talk  ctit  of  Wash- 
ington, which  is  giving  everybody  the  Jitters 
all  ever  the  United  States  and'  completely 
wrecking  national  morale. 

Further  in  agreement  as  to  the  serious- 
ness of  this  entire  proposal  on  the  econ- 
omy of  the  entile  State  of  Michigan,  most 
of  the  Michigan  Republican  delegation 
jointly  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
Mr.  Henderson  on  May  27: 

Michigan  s  record  of  patriotism,  its  willing- 
ness to  make  all  necessary  sacrifices,  and  its 
tuU  accompUshmi-nt  in  the  war  effort  is  well 
known  by  you.     Being  an  autonaotive  Sute, 


Michigan  Is  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
the  conservation  of  rubber.  We  believe,  how- 
e%'er.  that  your  proposal  to  ration  gasoline  is 
unjustified,  unwarranted,  and  unwise  There 
Is  no  shortage  of  gasoline  or  gasoline  delivery 
equipment  In  Michigan,  which  Is  a  large  pro- 
ducer. On  the  other  hand,  drastic  curtail- 
ment of  gasoline  production  will  seriously 
disrupt  essential  and  needed  production  of 
other  petroleum  war  products.  In  this  re- 
spect your  proposed  program  will  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  national  war  effort. 
The  BrcoklnRs  Institute  report  stresses  the 
fact  that  while  the  use  of  automobiles  in  the 
metropolitan  areas,  such  as  here  in  the  East. 
may  be  curtailed  50  percent,  rural  areas 
should  not  t>e  curtailed  more  than  15  per- 
cent. Public  transportation  facilities  In  most 
of  lower  and  all  of  northern  Michigan  are  at 
a  minimum.  We  urge  you  do  not  permit 
gasoline  rationing  to  cause  a  suicidal  strangu- 
lation of  our  rural  economy  For  the  pur- 
poses of  conservation  of  rubber  suggest  a 
rational  and  consistent  request  for  lower 
speed  limits  with.  If  necessary,  an  over-all 
mileage  limitation  on  the  use  of  automotive 
transportation  consistent  with  geographical 
conditions  and  public  transportaUon  facilities 
available  in  each  section. 

Tj'pical  of  the  sentiment  in  northern 
Michigan  over  this  proposal  is  a  letter 
which  I  received  today  from  the  manager 
of  the  Alpena  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  I  include  in  my  remarks  at  this 
point. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Alpena, 

Alpena.  Mich.,  May  28.  1942. 
Hon.  Fred  Bradley. 

Congress  o/  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Fred:  Today,  the  Alpena  Chamlser  of 
Commerce  is  represented  by  three  separate 
delegations  at  three  different  meetings  being 
held  in  northern  Michigan  to  protest  gasoline 
rationing  m  the  State.  We  should  like  to 
make  our  position  clear  to  you  on  the  matter. 
When  the  timber  was  gone  from  the  forests, 
the  northern  Michigan  area  went  through  a 
period  known  to  most  of  the  old-timers  as  the 
"ghost-town"  era. 

Then  came  the  tourist  business  and  those 
same  "ghost"  cities  grew  to  become  a  section 
of  the  vacationing  Midwest  without  equal. 
This  condition  was  brought  about  through 
the  hard,  energetic,  and  costly  work  of  com- 
munities, individuals,  and  organizations  with 
profound  faith  in  the  future  of  the  area.  The 
tourist  business  today  is  the  very  life  blood 
of  75  percent  of  the  population  north  of 
Town  Line  16.  Gasoline  rattcnin'?  will  bring 
back  the  "ghost-town"  era  ere  the  summer  is 
over,  and  will  place  the  sole  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  millions  of  people 
living  north  of  T-16  squarely  upcn  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Commonwealth  of  Michigan  and 
the  Federal  Govemm.ent. 

Let  it  never  be  said  Michigan  Is  not  patri- 
otic. We  are  producing  35  percent  of  the 
war  goods  of  the  country,  at  the  present 
time  Our  industries  have  performed  a  feat 
no  other  section  of  the  country  is  able  to 
match — namely;  the  conversion  from  the  pro- 
duction of  civilian  goods  to  war  poods  in  the 
short  ?pan  of  12  months.  Up  In  this  north 
country,  chamljers  of  commerce — and  ours  i.s 
one— have  thrown  community  promotion  to 
the  four  winds  and  turned  over  their  entire 
facilities  to  the  defense  councils  and  varlot-s 
governm.ental  agencies  administering  the  mu:- 
titude  of  many  regulations  being  Imposed 
upon  the  public 

County  for  county,  the  State  Is  exceeding 
its  quota  of  war  bonds. 

Alpena,  doubled  lis  goal  for  the  month  cf 
May.  even  at  this  writing.  Should  gasoline 
rationing  be  put  into  effect,  the  people  cf 
our  north  country  will  not  only  become  public 
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charges,  but  will  be  no  longer  able  to  pur- 
chase war  bonds. 

Cordially  yours. 

Hf  N-  '■"•    w- -ruT    \TanageT. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  hope  thai  Mt  H-  n- 
derson  and  his  staff  will  give  ihi^  n..iUer 
further  careful  serious  consideration  and 
will  not  impose  upon  us  any  further  sac- 
rifices that  are  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  national  war  effort.  After  all  na- 
tional morale  is  nv.-t  iir.piirtant  in  this 
crisis  and  with  th.  >;;  i):  lucing  area  in 
Michigan  daily  p:  icur  :u:  a-  :h(>  present 
time  more  gasoline  than  i'  can  dispose  of 
because  of  the  reduced  market,  and  as 
adequate  transportation  facilities  are 
available  for  its  delivery  10  market.  It 
will  be  difQcult  indeed  for  the  people  of 
Michigan  to  see  the  justification  for  gas- 
oline rationing  in  the  Middle  West. 


Rf'presentative  Cojtello  Delivers  Si;rrins: 
Mfinonal  Day  .'Xddress  at  Martinsburt;, 
W   Va. 
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HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  oi-  i;ff;;e.~e.\tatives 

Monday.  June  1.  1942 

Mr.  RANDULFH,  Mr  F;-  ...ker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  participate  in  the  Memo- 
rial Day  exercises  sponsored  by  the 
American  Legion  at  Martinsburg.  W.  Va. 
Our  colleague,  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative John  M  Costfllo.  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  the  sp*  ikrr  H  s  address  w£is 
a  stirring  challenge  delivered  with  feel- 
ing which  Impressed  an  appreciative 
audience.    It  follows: 

Today  we  gather  here,  as  have  countless 
thousands  In  every  city  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, to  pay  our  proud  tribute  to  those 
glorious  men  who  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  of  their  lives,  some  to  create,  others 
to  defend  and  preserve  this  great  Nation  of 
ours.  Not  alone  upon  the  green  slopes  of 
our  quiet  hillsides  do  they  rest,  but  also 
In  the  once  tranquil  valleys  of  many  foreign 
lands.  In  memory  of  all  these  we  pause 
briefly  this  day  that  we  may  render  our 
honored  tribute  and  may  utter  our  silent 
prayer  for  the  eternal  rest  and  happiness  of 
each  of  those  brave  fighting  men  who  have 
taken  up  their  arms  for  the  protection  of 
our  country  and  our  flag,  who  have  given 
their  lives  valiantly  In  battle  that  the  cher- 
ished Ideals  of  this  Nation — peace,  freedom, 
and  democracy — might  be  preserved 

Today  as  we  honor  our  beloved  dead  of 
former  wars,  we  likewise,  with  deep  sorrow 
and  heavy  hearts,  add  thereto  the  memory 
of  the  many  gallant  men  who  already  have 
Joined  their  elder  comrades  In  rendering  the 
supreme  sacrifice  In  this  present  conflict. 
How  fervently  we  have  prayed  that  the  dawn 
of  peace  might  enlighten  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  only  to  witness  in  this  dark  hour 
the  clouds  of  war  f;  -^i  •  11  i  iig  every  con- 
tinent upon  the  earth  Tli.  peace  for  which 
we  yearned  has  been  denied  us  n  »  war 
from  which  '^^'f  «nught  escape  has  now  en- 
gulfed us  w  •:  t  refore  boldly  lift  our  heads 
high  th>  r;,;i-;  ;:.  fti'ni  --pt,. ,!■„..  tj-,,-,  \\]-/\-  w.^ 
Rsk  th<-  pt'iu-r  I  t  G' '<1  liP-;,  ;i'  \'^f-  ■*■<'. 
cif^.i^i      -A-.,     als'.    }-r;,v    tha*     ').(•::    curagt-     i>- 


bestowed  upon  us.  that  In  firm  resolve,  we, 
like  them,  may  fight  the  good  fight,  over- 
throw the  dictator's  might,  crush  his  mighty 
hordes  until  we  achieve  the  victory,  for  we 
are  on  the  side  of  God. 

The  arrogant  rulers  of  other  lands  would 
In  their  God-defying  way  build  themselves 
a  Tower  of  Battel,  the  dictator's  tower,  built 
In  the  conquest  of  other  nations  and  the 
enslavement  of  all  peoples,  that  they  might 
in  their  dictatorial  dominion  over  every  land 
make  mockery  of  God's  dominion  over  all 
created  things  Through  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  the  workers  scattered  and  tlie  tower's 
further  construction  was  ended,  for  God 
would  not  be  mocked.  So  even  today, 
through  the  gallant  deeds  of  our  proud  sons, 
our  enemies  are  being  confounded,  and  with 
God's  help  their  forces  shall  be  scattered  and 
the  tower  of  their  dictatorial  dominion  over 
the  already  conquered  nations  shall  be  ended 

Already  the  forces  are  at  work  to  bring 
about  the  complete  annihilation  and  de- 
struction of  the  hostile  armies  now  engaged 
In  waging  war  against  us.  Is  there  one  here 
present  whose  heart  does  not  swell  with 
pride  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  gallant 
deed  of  Aviator  Colin  P.  Kelly  and  of  his 
mechanic,  SRt  Meyer  Levin,  who  together 
plunged  to  their  deaths  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain of  the  complete  destruction  of  a  Japa- 
nese battleship?  Their  names  like  the  names 
of  countless  others  In  this  present  conflict, 
will  be  recorded  forever  In  the  annals  of 
history. 

Still  there  is  one,  unnamed  and  unknown, 
who  lies  In  marble  sarcophagus  upon  the 
gentle  green  slopes  of  Arlington,  overlooking 
the  silently  flowing  Potomac  and  the  majestic 
Capitol  beyond,  ever  guarded  by  sentries,  who 
pace  his  tomb  by  day  and  by  night,  lest  his 
last  resting  place  should  be  disturbed — it  is 
thus  we  do  honor  even  to  the  Unknown 
Soldier,  to  one  unknown  who  gave  his  all 
that  this  Nation  might  be  preserved. 

In  the  years  that  are  past  we  honored  our 
beloved  dead  upon  Memorial  Day  This  year, 
this  day  is  not  Just  a  memorial,  but  It  is  to 
us  an  actuality  This  year  we  behold  before 
us  the  harbor  of  Hawaii,  the  rugged  Philip- 
pines, the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  and 
now  Australia — yes:  we  behold  before  us,  the 
disturbed  and  turbulent  waters  of  all  the 
seven  seas  as  well  as  the  boundless  reaches  of 
the  vast  blue  skies  above.  To  the  friends  and 
relations  of  those  who  have  already  sacrificed. 
we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  we  ex- 
press our  loving  prayers  in  memory  of  those 
called  from  our  midst.  Yet  while  we  bow  In 
reverent  sorrow,  we  still  make  this  day  a 
true,  a  living,  memorial.  Let  us  call  to  mind 
the  daring  exploit  of  a  lone  O'Hare,  who  sln- 
glehanded  fights  an  overwhelming  enemy  In 
the  sky  and  achieves  the  victory.  Recall 
likewise  the  dashing  bravery  of  a  courageous 
Bulkely.  who  drives  his  speeding  boat  through 
enemy-infested  waters  to  destroy  the  sea- 
borne invasion  forces  of  the  foe.  Or  mind 
the  superb  generalship  of  a  MacArthur,  who 
valiantly  commands  his  vastly  outnumbered 
troops,  enabling  them  to  withstand  through 
5  long  months  the  constant  bombardment  of 
the  more  numerous  hostile  guns,  the  Inces- 
sant noise  by  day  and  night  of  bursting  shells 
and  roaring  planes,  the  horrors  cf  the  Jungle, 
and  the  rigors  of  the  weather,  and  finally  the 
pangs  of  thirst  and  hunger  coupled  with  the 
pain  and  suffering  of  sickness,  wounds,  and 
disease — yes:  to  withstand  the  torturous  hell 
of  war  In  all  Its  fury! 

What  Is  this  driving  force,  this  compelling 
power,  which  makes  man  dare  to  do  such 
deeds?  What  is  it  that  enables  these  great 
heroes  to  achieve  that  which  appears  well- 
nigh  impossible?  Can  It  be  man's  yearning 
for  a  life  of  freedom — freedom.  If  not  for 
himself,  at  least  for  those  whom  he  holds 
dear,  and  for  all  mankind  In  the  years  to 
come?  Yes:  the  appreciation  of  the  true 
I    meaning  of  democracy — the  right  to  have  the 


government  of  your  choice,  to  live  In  peace 
with  your  neighbor,  and  to  worship  God 
according  to  your  own  conscience — it  is  this 
which  inspires  our  warriors  to  do  battle  unto 
victory  It  was  this  which  inspired  the  native 
Filipinos,  undaunted  by  their  total  lack  of 
knowledge  or  experience  in  actu  1  wh  1  .. 
to  defend  their  country  neverth'  .1  -  ..l  .  >i 
the  imperialist  foe  until  the  last  ounce  of 
their  energy  was  expended  in  the  task 

For  us  who  linger  he'e  at  home,  who  per- 
haps toll  to  supply  the  food  nnrl  wrapona  for 
our  fighting  forces,  there  is  ya-:  as  com- 
pelling an  obligation  for  us  to  do  our  part  In 
the  preservation  of  our  denuKrrury  We  too 
may  be  called  upon  to  render  sa  !;  :  t 
of  our  lives,  perhaps,  but  sacrlflct  :  :  h  .re 
at  least  of  our  comforts,  our  pleasures,  and 
our  wants.  We  may  forego  our  Sunday  ride 
or  extra  urea;  yes.  even  the  car  Itself — we 
nxay  need  to  change  even  our  p'f -r*  •  (>ccupa- 
tion.  the  better  to  serve   iht  -.     ol   war, 

that  we  too  n.  i\  expend  ovi:  :i.  .st  effort 
to  help  achle\  (  a*  at  the  vie  .  What  are 
these  sacrific- '  ;  ared  with  those  of  the 

marines  on  \S  t:  Island,  the  soldiers  on 
Bataan  or  Corregidor,  or  of  those  daring  sail- 
ors jn  the  U   S   S    Marblehead 

So  while  we  bend  our  efforts  to  the  prea- 
ervation  of  our  Nation  and  Its  beloved  democ- 
racy, let  us  not  meanwhile  \x  blind  to  th« 
nefarious  onslaught  from  within  of  Insidious 
fifth  columnists,  who  by  stealthy  propaganda 
would  destroy  our  very  form  of  government. 
Attempts  are  constantly  being  made  to 
arouse  social,  industrial,  and  political  unrest 
within  the  Nation  Mlrth-provoktng  writers 
laughingly  Jest  with  Uncle  Sam.  the  courts, 
and  Congress  Let  not  the  seeming  Jest  how- 
ever be  turned  Into  a  subtle  effort  slowly  and 
slightly  to  undermine  and  so  destroy  the 
public  confidence  In  government 

Of  late,  too  often  has  that  very  atab  been 
made  against  your  Congress,  your  Congress 
which  Is  composed  of  men  whom  you  select — 
Intelligent,  capable.  God-fearing  Americans. 
Unless  we  retain  and  preserve  both  our  re- 
spect and  high  regard  for  the  Government 
and  its  component  part-s,  we  shall  not  long 
retain  our  liberty,  our  peace,  our  happiness — 
In  short,  our  democracy — which  the  Gov- 
ernment alone  can  protect  and  hold  Inviolate 
for  our  enjoyment  Those  wily  Axis  agents 
who  do  their  boring  from  within,  must  find 
no  aid  or  comfort  In  our  own  unwitting  or 
unsuspecting  encouragement  Eternal  vigi- 
lance shall  be  a  part  of  the  price  which  we 
shall  pay  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberty. 

Thus,  while  we  carry  on  our  appointed  tasks 
here  at  home,  we  can  be  assured  that  our 
democracy  will  be  preserved  and  that  our 
knowledge  and  exercise  of  our  right  of  free- 
dom may  be  transplanted  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth  as  the  fruit  of  this  present  woe- 
ful holocaust  May  It  be  our  privilege  when 
the  last  bomb  shall  have  spent  Its  fury,  the 
last  torpedo  shall  have  wrought  Its  destruc- 
tion, and  the  last  burst  of  gunfire  shall  have 
re-echoed  across  the  land,  may  it  be  our  privi- 
lege to  know  that  our  every  plane  and  gun 
and  soldier  has  but  sown  the  seeds  of  free- 
dom, peace,  and  happiness  throughout  the 
world. 

Let  us  therefore  pray  that  everv  V  :  we  set 
to  sail  upcn  the  seas,  whether  •  •  alia 

bound,  or  to  Africa.  England.  Ireland,  or  Rus- 
sia, that  It  may  carry  as  Its  cargo,  not  the 
soldiers  and  death  weapons  of  war  but  the 
planters  and  agricultural  implements  for 
sowing  the  seeds  and  harvesting  the  crops 
of  world-wide  derrr-n'-v 

Thus  may  th'  W  ; 
beginning  ■  '  (>  •  ■  '■»  •  " 
the  Amer.ci-  !  •  • :. 
May  it  mark  the  ;  .*  • 
the  historv  of  rr.-^  k  :.'; 
rights  of  ::.::.  h:'  ; «  \ 
the  wh:!f>  --ar:'-,,  :,  -r:-  r. 
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Th«*  things  we  can  accompliab — no 
•elvfs  alone  lor  man  la  human 
wlih  the  help  of  God.  since  we  are 
the  rr.   •  if  dictatorship 
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aide  of  O  U 

The  poet  has  spoken  to  us  from 
of   France;  To   you   from    failing    h 
throw,  the  torch  ix   yours  to  held 
Let  us.  as  we  pasa  this  Memorial  Da; 
the  thought  that  It  is  our  proud  pri 
carry  the  torch  of  liberty  on  high,  a 
we  mourn  for  our  brave  dead    yet  let 
that    they    may    enjoy    the    full 
their  great  sacrifice,  the  peace  and  hi 
which  knows  no  end.    Remember 
the  valiant  eiplolta  of  the  living  and 
who  have  entered  the  armed  serv 
country  let  us  send  this  day  and  ev 
through  correspondence  if  they  be 
by  henrty  greeting  if  close  at  han 
messase   of  encouragement  and    go^ 
the  while  we  ourselves  Join  them  in 
to  perform  our  minor  part  in  this 
fllct.     Thus   we   shall   not    break 
those  who  live,  or  thoee  who  die,  th 
make   of   Memorial    Day   this   year, 
vital  day.  a  day  of  remembrance  of 
sarrincmg  men.  as  well  as  a  trlbu 
glorious    dead,    who    have    achlevec! 
remembranc*  whether  on  land,  or  i 
the   air      Then   we   shall   not   hrar 
from    the    graves    of    France    "We 
sleep  though  popples  grow  m  Flaui 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^t. 

Ar.,?.rf,!!/    Ju'tr  1.  '942 

M..     Hi_'Bi'.-^      M;       Spoakt^r 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 

ORD.   I  include   the  following   a: 

Oould    Lincoln,    from    the    \V.\ 

Evening  Star  of  May  30.  194J 

The  Political  Mill 

(By  Oould  Lincoln) 

ipvw  tooM  TO  err  chanck  to 

AIJ  OWING     T«UCK     UNION     "Rv 

The  Nation  waa  shocked  lu- 
the    Supreme    0)Urt    of    the    Unit 
virtually    declared    that    the    Fi- 
Racketeering    Act    of    1934    did    not 
th-  *  held  w  t 

tl.  I  dlvcn* 

the  rea.'Hining  by  which  the  Ct  ui  t 
n  dfcision   that    mt-mbers  of  the 
Union,  threatening  violence  and 
payment  to  themselves  by  truck  ow 
elmg  from  New  Jersey   into  New  Y 
rji  under  the  law. 

1.       !i   use  of  Representatives 
have  an   opportunity    to   rewrite   t 
that   there    will    be   no   exception 
union  members  who  by  violence  or 
violence    extort    money    from    opt 
trucks  in  interstate  commerce 
tunity  will  c<  :  n  the  H 

now  reported  :  .  .by  the  ii 

OoOMBllttee     desi|(nt>d    to   remedy    i 
tkm.   U   t;\kpn    up 'for   con>iderati 
reaentatl\<   n    ■  >    ;  >    .locrat.  of  Ala 
thor  of  th(    i:,i..  ...1     will  seek    i 
neit  week  to  expedite  its  cv 

The  Hi>r'^«  r-,;:   '.  i     i Med  :. 
title,  whk:-.  ;i,.  <  >        I  ;   .inv  for 
or  persons,  during  Mie  ;      -. 
or  threat*  of  force,  to  L  -.  . 
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orderly  transportat.on  of  persons  or  property 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  the 
transportation  or  troops,  munitions,  war  sup- 
plies or  mall  " 

This  second  title  was  added  on  recommen- 
dation of  Joseph  B  Eastman.  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  lr.in«portation.  Its  provi- 
sions are  similar  to  those  of  a  World  War 
statute  which  applied  to  shipments  by  rail- 
roads. These  have  been  expanded  to  cover 
other  forms  of  transportation.  Including 
trucks,  airplanes,  vessels.  It  Is  regarded  as  a 
definite  preventative  against  any  strike  or 
stoppage  in  transportation  during  the  war. 

Tne  bill  already  ha.s  been  denounced  by 
labor  organlzatlon.s.  Presumably  there  will 
be  a  definite  campaign  waged  to  prevent  Its 
passage,  with  appeals  to  the  administration 
to  use  its  influence  to  defeat  favorable  action 
by  Congress. 

A  minority  report  from  the  House  Judiciary 
Ccrimlttee.  signed  by  Representatives  Cel- 
LEF.  Democrat,  o.  New  York,  and  Eliot.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Ma:isachusetts.  opposing  the  bill's 
passage,  makes  no  attempt  to  approve  or 
condone  activities  of  the  local  teamsters 
union,  but  does  make  the  plea  that  any  legis- 
lation of  this  character  would  disturb  organ- 
ized labor  The  m  norlty  report  says,  in  effect, 
that  organized  labor  is  being  very  good  these 
days,  that  it  has  patriotically  and  '■volun- 
tarily "  given  a  solemn  pledge  not  to  strike 
during  the  war.  It  Is  well  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  plecge  not  to  strike  was  given 
when  Congress  was  all  ready  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  curb  striken  in  war  plants.  This  legis- 
lation was  preve:ited  by  the  "voluntary" 
agreement  not  to  strike  any  more.  The 
agreement  came.  too.  after  work  In  defense 
plants  had  been  hampered  greatly  by  strikes 
and  work  stoppages. 

If  labor  unions  find  their  memliers  are  to  be 
considered  i  favored  class,  above  and  beyond 
the  laws,  or  some  of  the  laws,  it  Is  time  the 
American  people  let  that  sink  Into  their  con- 
sciousness If  labor  unions  and  their  mem- 
bers can  only  be  Drought  Into  patrfotlc  pro- 
duction of  war  materials  by  not  treading  on 
their  toes  or  dolni?  anything  that  they  disap- 
prove of.  a  sad  situation  exists.  It  Is  difficult 
to  believe  .hat  members  of  labor  unions  put 
their  unions  above  country  and  patriotism. 
The  opponents  of  just  legislation  do  the 
unions  a  disservice  In  arguing  that  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  designed  to  prcv^nt  racketeer- 
ing by  nembers  of  labor  organizations  "will 
Inevitably  disturb  and  disrupt  the  high  mo- 
rale of  millions  of  organized  workers  of  this 
country." 

The  basic  obJ«ctlon  to  the  bill."  the  mi- 
nority report  cf  Mr.  Ciller  and  Mr  Eliot 
says,  "lies  in  Its  wtiolly  unwarranted  reflection 
on  the  organized  nulllons  of  working  men  and 
women  in  the  country."  That's  much  like 
saying  that  a  law  agaliut  robbery  is  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  ml  lions  of  honest  men  and 
women,  and  Just  aa  sensible 

The  case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
was  brought  by  the  Government  under  the 
Antlracketeerlng  Art  to  punish  members  of 
a  teamsters'  union  who  lay  in  wait  for  trucks 
as  they  oassed  from  New  Jersey  to  New  York, 
forced  their  wny  onto  the  trucks,  and.  by 
b«>ating  or  threats  of  beating  the  drivers, 
forced  payments  to  them.solves  of  19  42  for 
each  large  truck  or  18  41  for  a  small  one. 
There  waj  no  question  about  the  facts.  The 
payments  were  lorced  from  the  drivers  or 
owners  of  the  trucks.  Ine  Court  In  Us  deci- 
sion, however,  said  that  members  of  the 
teamsters'  union— any   union— werf  exempt 

because   the   law   did    not  ci 

the  payment  of  wages  by  a  b('  ; 
should  bt  con»trvied  extortion  by  a  racketeer. 
Chief  Justice  Stone  ridiculed  the  idea  that 
the  money  forcid  from  a  truck  driver  by 
union  members  could  by  any  stretch  of 
Imagination  be  oonsidered  the  payment  of 
l)ona  flde  wages  to  bona  flde  employees  He 
•aw   no   difference   between   such   acts   and 


those  that  might  be  committed  by  gangsters 
of  the  Dilllneer  type. 

The  testimony  given  before  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  this  bill  shews  that  the 
practice  of  forcing  money  out  of  farmers  and 
truck  drivers  nnd  owners,  on  the  theory  that 
such  payrqents  must  be  made  if  produce  and 
other  commodities  are  to  be  moved.  Is  found 
In  California.  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania — 
In  other  words,  that  It  is  widespread  through 
the  country 

The  plans  of  the  supporters  of  the  pending 
bill  are  to  put  It  through  without  attaching 
other  legislative  proposals  relating  to  or- 
ganized labor,  although  there  are  several  In 
which  a  majority  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  are  Interested  The  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  was  construed  by 
Mr.  HoBBs  and  other  Members  of  Congress  as 
tossing  the  Issue  right  back  into  the  lap  ol' 
Congress,  and  they  believe  that  Congress 
mu-t  deal  with  It. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1.  1942 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  undet 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  thij 
Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  of  A.  K.  Swann,  attorney  for  In- 
dependent oil  interests  and  secretary  of 
the  Tri-State  Petroleum  Association  for 
Defense  Coordination: 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  adoption  of  Fed- 
eral oil  regulations  known  as  conservatic  i 
order  M-68,  limiting  well  spacing  to  40  acres 
of  surface  area,  an  association  of  Independ- 
ent operators  of  the  Trl-State  area  was 
formed  at  Evansvllle,  Ind.,  January  12,  194:1, 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  coordinating  o.l 
activities  with  the  national  defense.  Be- 
cause of  the  object,  this  association  Is  known 
as  the  Trl-State  Petroleum  Association  Fcr 
Defense  Coordination. 

While  this  association  Is  naturally  Intel - 
ested.  selfishly,  in  increasing  the  production 
of  crude  oil  in  the  Illinois  Basin,  particularly 
in  Illinois.  It  has  a  keener  and  deeper  Interest. 
It  hopes  to  make  a  lasting  contribution  to 
an  all-out  war  effort.  The  Independent  oil 
producers  of  Illinois  are.  first  and  foremost. 
Americans.  Profits  are  Important,  but  they 
have  yielded  to  patriotism  and  are  no  longer 
the  compelling  motive  In  directing  the.r 
actions. 

We  believe  that  M-68,  allowing  only  ore 
well  to  each  40-acre  tract.  Is  crippling  the 
war  efforts  of  the  Industry  1  ■  Illinois,  ard 
Is  deflnltcly  and  emphatically  a  barrier  io 
victory 

All  of  you  are  familiar  with  typical  pateiit 
medicine  advertisements  Illustrating  "before 
and  after  taking,"  Here  I  shall  picture 
Illinois  before  and  after  taking  M-68,  ard 
the  dangerous  effect  of  these  spacing  regu- 
lations on  the  war  effort. 

Tlie  development  of  the  oil  Industry  In 
the  Illinois  Basin  ha«  brought  this  area  In  o 
booming  prosperity,  the  flrst  It  had  since 
the  boom  daya  of  the  coal  Industry,  ai  d 
certainly  since  the  ravage*  of  the  great  do- 
press  ion. 

Liquid  gold.  In  the  form  of  oil,  and  from 
the  sale  of  leases  and  royalties,  has  redeemed 
farms  lost  In  the  depression,  lilted  mortgagis. 
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opened  banks,  paid  taxes,  filled  the  shelves 
of  merchants,  produced  teeming  prosperity  for 
many  local  communities,  and  extended  its 
fingers  of  prosperity  to  touch  every  profession 
and  business  in  southern  Illinois  and  in  parts 
of  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  Out  of  a  financial 
desert  it  has  erected  an  oasis  of  prosperity 
and  growth.  Illinois  may  not  be  a  land  over- 
flowing with  milk  and  honey,  but  until  M  68 
the  prosperity  of  oU  development  was  spread- 
ing daily. 

However,  none  of  us  ask  that  these  personal 
Interests  be  considered  in  the  application  of 
spacing  regulations  In  the  Illinois  Basin. 
There  Is  not  a  responsible  member  of  the  In- 
dependent oil  Industry,  and  probably  not  a 
responsible  land  owner  or  royalty  owner  who 
would  not  willingly  give  his  property,  his  oil 
production,  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  his 
children,  willingly  and  without  reluctance  if 
it  would  help  America  win  this  war.  The 
pecple  of  this  area,  those  in  the  Independent 
oil  industry,  are  willing  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice, which  certainly  would  be  small  In  com- 
parison with  the  sacrifice  which  has  been 
made  by  the  youth  of  this  Nation  on  the 
battle  fronts  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor. 

The  thing  which  we  do  say  is  that  the 
application  of  these  spacing  regulations  in 
Illinois  Is  extremely  detrimental  to  the  war 
effort,  and  thPt  n  proper  modification  In  the 
Illinois  Basin  will  enhance  the  war  effort  and 
provide  the  country  with  one  of  its  vital 
necessities. 

The  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
the  patriotic  support  of  our  soldiers  on  for- 
eign battle  fronts,  demand  not  less,  but  more, 
production  cf  ell  In  the  Illinois  Basin  There 
Is  a  famine,  not  of  focd.  but  of  fuel  on  the 
eastern  seaboard.  It  Is  absolutely  vital  to 
the  war  Industries  east  of  the  Mississippi  In 
the  construction  of  munitions,  tanks,  and 
ships,  as  well  as  in  their  use  after  construc- 
tion, without  which  they  can  neither  be 
fabricated  nor  used.  The  decline  of  oil  pro- 
duction In  Illinois  Is  casting  an  Insupportable 
burden  on  the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
Nation. 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  wildcats  have 
been  drilled  and  81  percent  of  the  new  fields 
In  Illinois  have  been  discovered  by  independ- 
ent operators.  Wider  spacing  of  wells,  as  re- 
quired under  M-68  Is  the  known  and  success- 
ful weapon  used  by  major  oil  ajinpanles 
against  Independent  operators.  That  weapon 
has  driven  the  Independent  operator  from 
the  Southwest  Into  the  Illinois  Basin.  Re- 
peated efforts  have  been  made  by  these  same 
major  Interests  to  depress  activities  In  the 
Illinois  Basin  by  obtaining  the  enactment 
of  vicious  laws  which  would  have  had  but 
one  result.  If  they  had   been  successful. 

M  68  has  demonstrated  the  prediction 
which  we  made  nearly  a  year  ago,  and  which 
others  made  nearly  3  years  ago  In  Illinois. 
Spacing  regulation  has  caused  a  decline  In 
production  from  approximately  387,000  bar- 
rels per  day.  shortly  before  the  adoption  of 
M-68  on  December  23,  1941.  to  a  low  figure 
cf  274  000  barrels  per  day  as  of  May  10,  1942. 
This  decline,  neaily  113.000  barrels,  is  one- 
fourth  of  the  shortage  on  the  en.stern  sea- 
board. It  would  run  many  vital  industries 
In  the  East.  The  higher  production  can 
again  be  reached  if  there  Is  freedom  to 
drill. 

The  Petroleum  Coordinators  office  admits 
that  the  known  reserves  In  Illinois  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1941,  were  430.000,000  barrels  of  rcccv- 
eruble  oil  in  the  ground,  that  at  the  end  of 
Xhtxt  year,  on  January  1,  1942.  those  reserves 
T.ere  460.000,000  barrels,  on  Increa-ie  of  30.- 
000,000  barrels  In  spite  of  the  foot  that  In 
1941  134,000,000  barrels  of  oil  were  removed 
from  the  Illinois  oil  fields,  making  a  total 
Increase  in  reserves  in  1941  of  IC4 .000.000 
barrels.  It  was  done  by  drilling  uloue,  and 
by  the  discovery  of  new  pools. 

In  1942  the  Illinois  Basin  Is  In  reverse,  due 
only  to  the  lack  of  drilling.  This  lack  ot 
drilling  Is  due  to  the  40-acre  spacing  require- 


ment. This  would  be  the  effect  of  any  simi- 
lar regulation,  whether  adopted  by  the  State 
legislature  at  the  instance  of  the  major  oil 
companies,  as  was  attempted  In  1939  and 
again  In  1941.  or  by  Federal  regulation. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  major  oil  companies 
in  their  attempt  at  useless  regulation  of 
production  In  Illinois,  they  were  able  to  turn 
their  defeat  Into  triumph  through  M  68. 

The  Petroleum  Coordinator's  office  has 
been  setting  an  allocation  of  production  for 
Illinois.  Each  week,  due  to  M-68,  actual  pro- 
duction has  been  far  below  that  allocation. 
The  Coordinator's  office  Is  now  asking  for 
325,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  from  Illinois 
and  is  getting  only  274. COO,  as  a  result  of  fail- 
ure to  change  well  spacing  In  Illinois.  The 
same  relative  situation  exists  In  Kentucky 
and  Indiana.  The  adoption  of  M  68  may  be 
merely  a  coincidence  as  far  as  major  oil  com- 
panies are  concerned.  bu»  it  has  accomplished 
for  them  that  which  they  failed  to  accom- 
plish in  1941.  These  self-same  companies,  by 
their  own  admission,  are  today  seeking  self- 
ishly to  obtain  Individual  exceptions  which 
will  permit  them  to  drill  wells  on  closer 
spacing,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  re- 
fusing to  assist  in  our  efforts  to  make  these 
rules  applicable  alike,  without  red  tape,  to 
all  operators  In  the  basin.  The  cruelty  and 
unfairness  of  the  situation  arises  from  the 
necessity, of  applying  Individually  for  excep- 
tions, making  It  possible  for  those  who  con- 
trol the  allowance  of  these  exceptlona  to 
punish  or  to  reward  by  the  denial  or  the 
Issuance  of  these  so-called  exceptions 

We  realize  that  Mr  Ickes,  as  Petroleum  Co- 
ordinator has  a  tireless  and  thankless  task. 
Wc  also  realize  that  it  Is  easy  to  criticize'  and 
hard  to  act.  One  should  be  slow  to  criticize 
and  quick  to  Inform.  Our  efforts  have  been 
directed  toward  Informing  the  administra- 
tion of  the  actual  facts  which  exist  In  Illinois. 
In  that  behalf  our  efforts  have  been  consis- 
tent, continuous,  and  unfaltering.  Jerry 
Sadler,  of  the  Texas  Railroad  CommlJalon. 
recently  said: 

"I  believe  that  major  producers,  through 
their  representatives  in  Washington,  are 
telling  Mr.  Ickes  one  thing  and  then  these 
same  purchasers  are  having  their  representa- 
tives here  give  this  commission  conflicting 
information. 

"I  believe  that  It  Is  high  time  to  bring 
these  irregularities  out  In  the  open  and  And 
out  exactly  v.here  wc  stand  and  why." 

Yes.  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator  at 
Washington  is  manned  largely  by  execu- 
tives of  major  oil  companies,  some  of  whom 
have  not  yet  severed  their  connection  with 
their  great  corporations.  I  have  been  to 
Washington  on  several  occasions  since  early 
in  March  1942  In  behalf  of  the  Independent 
oil  producers.  On  these  visits  I  have  not 
found  a  single  Independent  operator  in  any  of 
the  key  places  In  that  office.  I  have  not  found 
a  single  independent  oil  operator  from  the 
Illinois  Bnsln  In  a  position  of  importance, 
or.  for  that  matter,  any  position  In  the  Co- 
ordinator's office  at  Washington.  This  state- 
ment Is  not  intended  to  impung  the  mo- 
tives or  the  honesty  of  the  administration. 
However,  it  i.-*  Impossible  for  that  adminis- 
tration to  obtain  the  viewpoint  of  those  in- 
tensicd  in  Jlllnols  production,  or  to  under- 
stand how  the  Illinois  Basin  can  beet  serve 
the  war  effort  without  having  exper.enced 
Independent  Illinois  operators  to  contribute 
tliiir  bit  by  way  of  information  anc  sug- 
g(!fc  lions. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Inde- 
pendent operators  are  without  friends  In 
Wahhlngton.  Tw-o  of  the  most  devoted  and 
able  of  Illinois'  public  servants  are  waging 
the  battle  of  the  Illinois  Basin  and  of  the 
Independent  operators,  in  Washington,  not 
because  these  operators  have  aided  materially 
in  substituting  prosperity  fcr  panic  In 
southern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  but  because 
they  believe  that  the  Illinois  Basin  can  and 
should  make  a  great  contribution  toward  the 


winning  of  the  war.  They  have  been  active 
for  several  months.  One  of  these  men  Is 
Hon  ScoTT  W.  LvcAS,  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  other  Is  LAtmiNci  F.  A«nold.  representing 
the  Twenty-third  Congressional  District  of 
IlUn  )ls.  where  the  largest  Illinois  oil  fields 
are  located,  who  spoke  on  the  subject  In  the 
House  In  April  Throvigh  these  gentlemen, 
efforts  were  commenced  early  In  March. 
Through  them  we  have  received  invitations 
to  present  these  matters  to  the  highest 
authorities  in  Washington,  which  we  have 
done,  and  are  continuing  to  do  These  men 
have  for  several  months  been  taking  every 
step  possible  to  enable  the  Industry  In  the 
Illinois  Basin  to  gain  the  privilege  cf  con- 
tributing, as  It  can.  a  great  quantity  of  oil 
to  the  eastern  seaboard  where  an  oil  famine 
exists. 

While  these  gentlemen  have  been  aselsted 
by  c'hers.  their  courageous  action  In  seeking 
to  Increase  the  production  of  oil  In  Illinois 
ent'tles  them  to  the  lasting  gratitude,  not 
only  of  the  State  Itself,  but  all  those  who  are 
Interested  in  serving  the  country's  welfare. 
They  have  been  tireless  In  their  effort*,  with 
the  result  that,  at  least,  the  Coordinator's 
office  has  recognized,  by  recent  order  that 
the  Illinois  Basin  must  be  specially  treated 
because  of  its  particular  situation.  The  modi- 
fication, however.  Is  not  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  result.  It  provides  only  for 
exceptions  limited  to  certain  particular 
depths,  not  properly  coordinated  with  produc- 
ing depths  In  Illinois,  and  then,  obtainable 
only  by  applications  presented  In  Washing- 
ton 

Illinois  prexluctlon  Is  vital  to  victory.  The 
recent  modification  will  result  only  in  the 
drilling  of  a  lew  additional  wells  Approxi- 
mately 200  rotary  drilling  rigs  are  stacked 
and  rusting  In  idleness  in  Illinois  They  rep- 
resent an  investment  of  more  than  t8.000.000. 
Their  crews  have  been  scattered  The  owners 
of  these  drilling  rigs  are  not  able,  financially, 
to  reassemble  the  crews  to  man  these  rigs,  or 
any  substantial  part  of  them,  under  an  order 
which  will  only  Increase  development  by  the 
drilling  of  a  few  additional  wells  They  will 
remain  in  idleness.  In  1941  the  oil  industry 
spent  more  than  175,000.000  in  development 
in  the  Sta»e  of  Illinois  Now  It  Is  spending 
less  than  half  of  that  amount.  This  Industry 
produced  over  IIOO.OOO.OOO  In  oil  revenue  in 
Illinois  In  1941.  The  decline  In  production 
alone  is  costing  the  State  of  Illinois  over 
9150,000  dally  In  lost  income,  or  at  the  rate 
of  154,000.000  yearly 

This  40-acre  spacing  order  should  be 
amended,  at  least  as  to  the  Illinois  Basin,  to 
b11:)W  1  well  to  20  acres  in  limestone  forma- 
tions, and  1  well  to  10  acres  In  aand  pro- 
duction. 

One  blanket  order,  treating  alike  deep  wells 
In  large  regular  pools  and  shallow  wells  In 
small  irregular  pools,  la  as  wasu-Tul  as  it 
wculd  be  to  order  size  46  uniforms  for  every 
draftee  becauf«  that  size  fits  some  men  and 
alt  draftees  are  men 

M-68  does  not  conserve  but  waates  the  oil 
reaervea  In  the  Illinois  Basin  becauae: 

1  Contrary  to  the  rule  In  most  areas,  hy- 
drostatic and  appreciable  gas  pressure  ar* 
lacking  in  the  Illinois  Basin,  ajid  Its  pool* 
are  small  and  irregular. 

2.  Due  to  lack  of  gas  pressure  and  water 
pressure  one  well  In  the  Illinois  Basin  will 
not  drain  more  than  10  acres  tn  aand  or  20 
aces  in  limestone.  Forty-fcre  spacii  g, 
therefore.  In  many  instances  wastes  oil  under 
the  remaining  30  acres  In  sand  and  the  re- 
miilnlnc  20  acres  in  limestone 

3.  Drilling  in  erratic  and  lenticular  pools 
or  40-acr«  spacing  U  too  hazardous.  Dry 
fades,  coating  WOOOOOO,  represented  23  per- 
cent of  all  nitnois  drilling  under  normal  con- 
ditions m  1941.  Under  40-Bcre  apadng  dry 
fades  have  Increased  to  60  percent  at  ttiia 
time. 

4.  With  declining  production,  re 
IllaioU  with  a  capacity  of  mere  than 
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ba*ln  We  rrcently  condticttd 
among  Independent  operators,  the 
which  IndicHirs  that  without  nevii  material 
being  cbtainrd  from  steel  plants.  In  lepei.dent 
IJIii  '  :n  operators  alone  have 
th  '•nt  tti  drill  and  equip  Ircin  1.500 

to  l.iHj'  The  major  oil  comFtinlcs  and 

thfir   •■  lu  well   as  the   mi  Jor   mde 

pendent  oil  ccrpcratlons.  have  refused  to  re- 
veal what  equipment  they  have, 
reliable  sources  we  know  that 
enouJth  equipnunt  to  drill  and  tquifc  a  t{ieai.er 
number  of  wells  than  the  indiviqual  inde- 
pendent operav  r< 

L?ss  than  3  C-)J  wells  were  d 
equipped  tn  the  Illinois Jaasin  In  194l.  making 
it  obvious  that  the  oil  industry  In  t  le  Illinois 
bfkf  in  can  operate  for  more  than  a  ;  ear  with- 
out new  sUfel  At  the  end  of  that  '.me  steel 
may  and  should  be  mere  plentiful  c  ue  to  the 
coTipletion   cf  thousands  cf  p  n   the 

next   year  which  have  made  I.  inands 

upon  the  steel  supply. 

This  situation  in  Illinois  demand^  a  change 
In  the  application  of  U  68  in  the  ijuerest  of 
U>e  war  effort. 

We  do  not  believe  that  we  are  facing  a 
short  war.  It  will  likely  be  long  ind  hard. 
It  will  be  wen.  but  vital  matenals  must  not 
be  lost 

Oaa  rationing  now  enforced  In  the  Eist  Is 
proposed  for  the  remainder  of  th(    country. 
The  yardstick  used  for  the  East  '.s  m  t  applica 
ble  m  the  Middle  West  or  in  the  i    uthwest. 
Those    are.is    new    have    one    of    •  st 

stock*  of  gasoline  ever  accumulat-  st 

all  arailable  gaaoline  storage  is     |  I: 
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Is  impcsBlble  to  procure  more  storage  facil- 
ities which  require  steel.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  iran.sport  this  gasoline  to  the  East  because 
of  the  adinilted  iack  of  transpcrtatlon  facil- 
itlea  Refineries  must  continue  In  operation 
In  order  to  pnxiuce  the  much  needed  fuel 
oil  for  the  eastern  seaboard  Tlie  latest  re- 
port shows  that  the  Nation's  gasoline  stocks 
now  total  over  9Ji.000.000  barrels.  Refineries 
are  forced  to  maKe  a  certain  fixed  percentage 
of  gasoline  in  th'  refining  prcce.-.$  Refining 
cf  gas  in  the  Midwest  and  in  the  Southwest 
will  force  furthe-  accumulations  of  gasoline 
and  a  resulting  waste  Gascline  being  a  nec- 
esoary  byproduct  of  oil.  these  stocks  of  gaso- 
line must  be  confutned  or  wasted  when  avall- 
abl<*  storage  facilities  are  filled 

On  the  ca.stern  -•  ;  mcst  of  the  cities 

have  established    i  transportation  fa- 

cilities by  way  cf  Urt-ticars.  subways,  elevated, 
and  bus  systems  On  the  contrary.  In  the 
Midwest  and  Scuihwest  the  outl  .ig  dis- 
tricts around  cities  have  been  built  up  in 
dependence  upon  automobiles  far  transpor- 
tation. Thousands  of  hemes  have  been  built 
and  located  withcut  regard  to  public  convey- 
ances. Business  cannot  proceed  In  these 
areas  when  this  means  of  transportation  Is 
destroyed  by  gas  rationing.  War  industries 
will  be  hampered:  citizens  will  be  on  foot; 
there  will  be  no  saving  of  tires— they  will  rot 
in  .  '  .  manpower  will  be  lost;  time,  Ir- 
rc;  ,  ,    will    be    Ic^t;    reflneiK's    will,    of 

ne^e^Sity.  be  clt  sed  Their  crews  will  bo 
•cattrred  Amcjica  will  awake  some  fine 
mtirntng  to  find  that  the  remaiiilng  uperuting 
retinerie«  are  wholly  Incupuble  of  nupplylng 
the  Nation's  war  needs  in  refliiitd  products 
Another  gdldtn  «rohe  will  be  klUid  The 
gii'ut  MulvM'it  (<il  alia  ciipuliltt  Of  minplvuiki 
li"  V    the    I  '  lit! 

*•  unlen*  '  ,  im, 

will  l«'  111  |irivi<«|  of  n  grrai  rovi'iuu',  iiiid  iIuiko 
nITrcird  Will  Iw  ili'pllVPtI  of   Iheir  I'ppoftunl. 

ties  to  eoiitribut*',  III  inconip  taxrs.  tt  miirh- 

tirtded  ffVenuw  for  thp  war  rfTori      Tlnte  Is 

till   shortitRe  (if   oil   priKUict*   pvri'pt    in   tlio 

|:.i»l  ami  '        ^       hwent 

I"  ilui'  *<'','  .t  k  tif  ti 

111'"  witii  wiiich  to  move  oil  products  into 

tli<i«r  nmot 

The  tran'portntion  problem  In  the  Inst 
can  at  leu»t  be  pnrtlnlly  «i)lv«d  by  Increase 
of  production  tn  Illinois  nnd  by  the  sennible 
nnil  w  -..  riing  such 

protlu.  •ill  by  river. 

oil  pipe  line,  iiiui  Oriat  Lakes  tr.»n.'<portatlon. 
No  i;thrr  area  in  the  United  States  capable  of 
prt^xluclng  large  quantities  of  oil  can  perform 
this  serv.ce. 

We  have  brouijht  these  matters  to  th*  at- 
tention cf  those  having  el  the  ndmin- 
isiratlcn  of  defense  tratv  ;  n.  the  War 
Production  Beard,  through  Mr  Donald  Nelson. 
and  the  coordinator's  office  through  Mr. 
Ralph  C  Davie;.  Mr  Robert  Allen,  and  Mr. 
Den  R  KnowU.:)n  The  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration retllzes  and  appreciates  the  sit- 
uation, as  does  the  War  Production  Beard. 
The  Ccordlnatois  Office,  however,  has  control 
cf  the  situation  and  only  through  it  can  relief 
be  obtained. 

In  the  last  world  conflict.  General  Pershing, 
who  led  cur  armies  to  victory,  said  that  an 
army  moved  foPAard  on  its  stomach. 

When  General  MacArthur.  another  great 
hero  who  has  achieved  immortal  glcry  in 
this  war,  has  time  to  describe  in  one  sentence 
the  movement  of  the  armed  forces  in  this 
w.ir.  he  will  probably  say.  in  suljstance.  "A 
'    mechanized  army  moves  en  oil." 

The  Illinois  Basin,  I  hope  and  pray,  will 
be  far  removed  from  sabotage  and  bombing 
But  It  can  piaj  a  fighting  part  In  this  war 
by  its  contributon  of  oil  to  tanks  and  planes 
and  war  IndustJles.  and  aid  m  bringing  de- 
struction to  the  Axis  Powers  who  are  seeking 
to  destroy  the  civilization  which  we  prize. 
This  Gil  can  carry  cur  planes  to  Berlin  and 
Tokyo  and  Rome  where  the  end  of  this  strug- 
gle must  be  written,  if  in  the  fuiure  there 
Is  to  be  peace  on  earth. 


Meiic'j  ('i.'f>  t.)  War 
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I'ON  ^f)L  RLOOM 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1942 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gocc> 
neighbor  policy  Is  paying  dividends. 

Today  the  United  Nations  welcome  a 
new  partner.  Mexico  has  taken  up  the 
challenge  flung  in  the  face  of  human 
freedom  and  human  decency  by  interna- 
tional gangsters.  She  stands  beside  h(  r 
26  comrades  in  this  bitterest  of  all  strug- 
gles for  the  salvation  of  mankind's  liber- 
ties, pledged  with  them  to  the  unremi:- 
ting  toil  and  sacrifice  that  are  the  raw 
materials  of  victory. 

We  in  the  United  States  cannot  ff.il 
to  be  moved  profoundly  by  the  spirit  3f 
our  nearest  neighbor  among  the  Ameri- 
can Republics.  We  are  proud  of  h'^r  cour- 
age, her  faith,  her  will,  and  her  for'^- 
sisht.  We  are  proud  that  our  people  ard 
the  Mexican  people  are  sharing  the  dan- 
pt'r.s  and  the  duties  of  free  men  in  a  world 
mcnaL'ed  by  a  clique  of  modern  slavers. 

Faced  by  the  greatest  combination  of 
enemies  ever  to  take  the  field  against  i.s. 
we  are  glut  if  ul,  too,  for  the  nupport  of 
Mi'Xieo.  We  note  that,  like  the  bnivo 
nut  Ions  nt  Central  America  and  tiio 
Cniibbrnn,  nhe  did  not  wuit  for  tno 
Ireiirhenni.i  i\iturk  upon  her  own  leril- 
lor.v.  Her  deliberuir  decision  to  fiuht  w»,i 
btt.Hert  on  A  hliiher  principle  than  sheer 
nerr.sslfy. 

It  does  not  In  the  len«t  diminish  our 
nen«o  of  gratitude  to  realize  that  Mexico 
did  not  declare  war  upon  our  enemies  te- 
cause  of  any  senllmrntal  sympathy  lor 
us.  nor  because  of  any  pleading  or  argu- 
ment of  ours.  Rather,  our  admiration  of 
her  course  Is  enhanced  by  the  knowledge 
that  it  was  taken  on  the  same  prourds 
that  we  like  to  think  guide  our  action? — 
an  understanding  of  the  Issues  and  il- 
ternatlves  confronting  us  and  a  firm  de- 
termination to  pursue  the  path  of  horor 
and  Justice. 

In  their  appearances  upon  the  interra- 
tlonal  scene.  Mexican  statesmen  hsve 
won  an  enviable  reputation  for  independ- 
ent thinking.  Under  the  leadership  of 
President  Avila  Camacho.  they  have  d  s- 
played  this  quality  in  superb  measure 
during  the  present  emergency.  They 
have  looked  upon  the  sternest  realities 
that  can  confront  a  nation  with  calm  and 
judgment:  thty  have  recognized  harsh 
facts  for  what  they  are,  and  have  not 
quailed  before  them.  This  has  been  a 
natural  consequence  of  Mexico's  devekp- 
ment,  and  her  emergency  as  a  strong 
state. 

The  decision  is  no  sudden  one.  nor  is 
It  the  result  of  any  passionate  fury.  It 
can  be  said  that  Mexico's  entry  into  the 
war  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  logical 
steps  that  have  shown  themselves  in  a 
steadily  increasing  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  ever  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  will  soon  forijet 
that  it  was  a  Mexican  who  took  the  lead 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  pressing  int<*r- 
1  American    solidarity    as    a    protection 
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against  that  treacherous  Japane.se  at- 
tack. I  do  not  think  up  w  ill  .soon  forget 
some  of  the  words  ;  k  .  by  Foreign 
Minister  Ezequiel  Padilia  ^  Mtxico.  at 
that  conference.     This  i.s  v.;..i;  he  said: 

The  first  thing  we  must  realize  \a  that  this 
attack  on  the  United  States  by  Japan  is  net 
only  an  assault  on  that  country,  it  is  an 
aggression  by  the  totalitarian  states  on  the 
world's  democracies.  It  was  not  only  an 
attack  on  the  United  States,  on  tin  Ameri- 
can nation;  it  Is  an  onset  by  a  totalitarian 
power  against  >he  whole  of  America 

We  have  need  of  such  things  as  cadmium, 
molybdenum,  and  ether  strategic  material  for 
war,  but  there  is  one  other  product  that  we 
must  not  overlook:  free  man  in  America, 
en  whose  brow  shall  shine  the  dignity  of  his 
manhood;  man  the  consumer,  the  soldier,  the 
cu-stodlnn  of  liberty. 

Mexico  Is  a  peace-loving  country  "Re- 
spect for  the  right  of  others  is  peace."  said 
Juarez,  endorsing  our  Rction  in  the  lawful 
defense  of  cur  sovereignty;  but  Mexico,  like 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  Americas,  above 
all  things  craves  the  victory  of  human  liber- 
ties. I  deem  this  moment  both  solemn  and 
propitious  to  deciare  that  Mexico  will,  with 
the  same  energy,  the  same  couiage  with 
which  she  has  marched  to  sacriflee,  to  the 
struggle,  often  In  the  teeth  of  adversity  and 
in  unequal  fight,  to  defend  the  principles  of 
her  sovereignty  nnd  her  dream  of  social  Jtia- 
tice,  Mexico  will  on  this  occasion  step  for- 
ward, full  of  conviction  and  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  and  the  unity  of  the 
Amerlc«n  peoples. 

When  thoae  stirring  words  weie  deliv- 
ered Mexico  had  already  shown  her  good 
Will  uiut  good  faith  by  severing  reluiionH 
with  ihp  AxU.  an  action  taken,  inderd, 
within  a  matter  of  houm  wfter  Dirrmber 
7,  Now  Nhe  has  rnrrird  the  words  of  her 
Rio  de  Junrlro  spokcMimn  into  decisive 
action,  and  President  Avila  Camacho  has 
cupped  the  predictions  of  his  Ttjrclgn 
Minister  In  his  historic  statement: 

The  diplomatic  negotiations  are  ended  Knd 
n  prompt  decision  U  neoeesary. 

There  Is  only  one  way  for  a  free  people  to 
meet  this  nithlrss  aggression,  which  Is  con- 
trary to  nil  Internntional  law.  and  thut  Is  to 
declare  that  starting  with  this  dnte  n  state  of 
war  exists  between  us  and  Oermsny.  Italy, 
and  Japan. 

The  "state  of  war"  Is  war— war  with  all  Its 
consequences,  the  war  that  Mexico  would 
have  wished  to  pro.scrlbe  forever  from  the 
methods  of  the  human  brotherhood 

The  decision  will  mean  sacrifice  and  priva- 
tion for  a  long  period,  but  we  must  take  this 
decision  to  defend  ovir  lives  and  our  country's 
honw. 

The  cheers  that  burst  from  the  lips  of 
Mex.co's  Congressmen  as  they  listened  to 
this  statement  find  an  echo  in  our  hearts. 
The  vote  of  these  Congressmen  is  a 
worthy  complement  to  their  President's 
words. 

Mexico  has  thus  boldly  announced  her 
decision,  doubly  significant  in  that  it  is 
the  first  time  in  her  history  that  she  has 
ever  declared  war  upon  a  foreign  foe. 
But  there  is  a  much  wider  significance 
in  her  action.  Mexico's  entry  into  the 
war  of  itself  i5  r  mighty  blow  to  the  Ax'ls, 
whose  deluded  and  desperate  leaders  had 
counted  heavily  on  dividing  the  American 
republics  one  against  another.  And  as 
the  twenty-seventh  partner  in  our  great 
cause  rallies  to  the  United  Nations,  there 
are  other  manifes.  gains.  This  declara- 
tion means,  first  of  all,  an  increased  tem- 
po in  the  war  effort  of  the  Western  Hemi- 


sphere. It  means  that  for  tiie  first  time 
in  history  the  entire  North  American 
Continent  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the 
Panama  Canal  is  a  solid  bloc  of  armed 
friends  united  in  an  unquenchable  deter- 
mination to  stamp  out  aggression  forever 
and  bring  to  the  New  World  new  oppor- 
tunities for  human  progress  and  human 
happiness. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  impli- 
cations in  all  the  three  great  branches  of 
today's  total  warfare — the  military,  the 
economic,  and  the  psychological. 

On  the  actual  fighting  front  the  strate- 
gic value  of  a  continental  security  based 
on  continental  solidarity  is  obvious.  Now 
we  can  all  direct  our  fighting  energies  to 
meeting  the  enemy  offshore.  For  pur- 
poses of  offense  and  defense,  new  and 
important  ports  are  open  to  United  Na- 
tions ships.  The  small  but  brave  Mexican 
fleet  is  added  to  our  campaign  against 
the  U-boats.  The  well-trained  Mexican 
Army  and  an  air  force  strong  in  expert 
pilots  have  joined  their  strength  to  ours. 
Already  the  forces  led  by  General  CAr- 
denas  have  been  coopcratinp  with  tho.'^e 
of  the  United  States  in  safeguarding  the 
Pacific  coast 

On  the  economic  front  the  contribu- 
tion of  Mexico  is  vastly  important.  From 
her  mines  come  some  of  the  most  vital 
strategic  metals  that  feed  our  war  fac- 
tories— antimony,  copper,  graphite,  mer- 
cury, Vrtniidium.  zinc,  nnd  manKnne.se. 
Bho  sends  us.  too.  rubber  and  oil  and 
fibers,  Her  own  war  Indiij^tries  are  un 
liU'ieaAlngiy  valunbie  H^.^(<l  in  the  geneinl 
plciure  of  product  tun.  Her  nhlps  provldo 
HM  espeelHlly  welcome  aid  to  our  hnrd- 
prr«:st  d  meiehiint  mnrine,  which  Is  so 
heroically  flghtlnB  the  battle  of  the  levcn 
fiea«. 

On  the  psycholoRlrnl  front  the  oflenslve 
has  already  been  carried  to  our  enemies, 
Increa.',ed  actlvily  against  Kubverslvc 
agents  has  been  announced  by  the  Mex- 
ican Qovirnmcnl,  But  more  than  that, 
the  great  stimulus  given  to  the  Ideal  of 
Inter- American  cooperation  and  hemi- 
sphere solidarity  is  a  victory  of  ine^tlma- 
ble  significance  in  that  phase  of  the  war 
which  depends  upon  morale.  The  Mex- 
ican Congre.ss  has  struck  a  blow  for  lib- 
erty that  the  dictators  are  already  feel- 
ing in  their  soulless  minds.  The  United 
Nations,  with  a  fresh  access  of  strength, 
will  soon  be  raining  upon  them  the  more 
physical  but  hardly  less  deadly  blnws  of 
armies  and  navies  and  air  fleets.  Strong 
in  our  own  determination  that  thi:s  shall 
be,  we  can  yet  gain  inspiration  from  the 
example  of  a  neighbor  and  join  with  her 
in  the  cry  of  "Long  live  liberty!  Viva 
Mexico." 

The  following  editorial  is  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Friday,  May  29,  1942: 

A   CONTINENT   UNITED 

History  was  made  on  this  continent  yes- 
terday when  President  Avila  Camacho,  in  a 
strong  and  spirited  appeal  to  the  Mexican 
Congress,  asked  for  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Axis  Powers.  The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment had  broken  off  diplomatic  reilations 
with  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan  in  accord 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Pan-American  Con- 
ference. To  this  extent  the  neighboring 
republic  was  already  within  the  orbit  of  this 
inimitable  conflict.  The  final  step  Is  the 
sequel  to  the  brusque  rejection  by  the  Ger- 
mane of  an  official  protest  following  the 
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ing  without  warning  of  two  Mexican  ships 
by  Axis  submarines  Berlin  probably  figured 
that  Mexico's  belligerency  was  Inevitable  In 
any  event  and  the  grave  statement  of  Senor 
AMla  Camacho  left  no  doubt  of  Us  serious- 
ness "A  state  of  war  means  war,  with  all  its 
consequences."  he  said  "In  the  present 
world  situation  it  Is  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving our  Independence  and  the  dignity 
of  our  republic" 

The  decision  breaks  and  sets  many  prece- 
dents. It  will  mark  the  first  time  that  Mex- 
ico has  declared  war  on  any  nation  For  the 
first  time  the  United  States  and  its  southern 
neighbor  will  become  allies  in  a  common 
struggle,  and  this  ctimradeship  In  arms  seals 
In  a  striking  manner  the  new  relationship 
which  has  developed  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, in  a  large  part  because  Axis  aggreaslon 
hft.s  taught  "the  peoples  of  the  America»."  In 
the  Mexican  President's  significuntly  Inclu- 
sive phrase,  that  the  stake  they  share  In  the 
Invaded  world  far  outweighs  their  d:flerence8. 
For  the  first  time,  furthermore,  the  entire 
North  American  Continent,  from  the  p<ilrr 
regions  of  Cannda  to  the  Panama  Canal,  will 
be  at  war  For  the  first  time  the  nations 
of  this  continent  are  united  in  the  same  fight 
against  the  same  enemy 

On  all  these  counts  Mexico's  decision  to 
throw  In  her  lot  with  the  democincles  Is  a 
historic  event.  One  by  one.  almost  by  the 
foice  of  gravity,  the  nations  are  drawn  Into 
a  inllltAry  conlltlon  by  the  Intolernble  pre- 
tensions of  Hitler  and  his  rob!>«>i  hand  D.iy 
by  day,  all  other  national  aims  and  rivalriea 
arc  subordliiuted  to  the  fusing  and  over- 
miistering  aim  of  ridding  the  t-arth  of  this 
monstrous  incubus  Mexico's  foimul  entiy 
Into  the  struggle  on  our  sidt>  will  i>0  a  u\y.i\ 

(if   C  A    SolldlllUV  i!    ill 

the  pi     >         iid  lull  tif  pi'  luie, 

Uui   beyond  the  wituiitrtujii  in  this 

sllinnce  with  nur  iielghUur  lu  ^  ,.  ..^tpcr  rca* 
•uii  for  eneouinKement  Not  tills  mtiMnrnt 
only  but  the  world  is  uniting  nunlnst  Hitlfi, 
nnd  thl*>  unltv  is  piuot  nf  tlm  world's  iroog. 
nillon  that  he  Is  the  enemy  of  th|  Wurld, 
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EXTENSION  OF  RLMAHKS 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.HOPE 

or  KANaxa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^TFATIVES 
Monday.  June  1,  1942 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
unanimous  consent  granted  by  the  House 
I  am  including  herewith  a  report  recently 
l5sued  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Aericulture.  showing  the  length  of  the 
farm  workday  in  seven  M  'A'-^tern 
States. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  workday  for 
farm  operators  ranges  from  12  hours  in 
Missouri  to  13.6  hours  in  North  Dakota, 
and  that  the  workday  for  hired  workers 
Ls  from  10  hours  to  12  2  hours.  In  some 
cases  this  is  a  7-day  week. 

The  word  overtime  does  not  occur  In 
the  vocabulary  of  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica. They  have  the  tremendous  job  of 
not  only  supplying  our  own  immense  re- 
quirements for  food  and  fiber,  but  for 
supplying  many  of  the  requirements  cf 
our  allies  as  well.  They  are  meeting 
taese  extraordinary  demands  upon  their 
capacity  in  a  magniflcent  way.  It  rru^t 
be  remembered  also  that  farm.;  ^    ^^    - 
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M..   HOUSTON       Mr.  Speak* 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  s'l 

First.  The  program  of  the 
rity  Administration  in  Kansas 

St-cond.  A  statistical  statement  of  the 
national  program  of  the  Farm]  S<.*cunty 
Administration. 

Third  \  •  ment  of  the  poJi^lble  pro- 
duction :  :  1  for  freedom  ty  760.000 
low-income  farmers,  based  on  the  small- 
farmer  focd-for-freedom  prog  ram  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  op  May  1. 
1942.  Senate  Document  No  202. 

THB        Fa«M        StCfEITT        ADMINI^TR-^TION'S 

Pkocram  in  K.\nsas 


EJEHABILriATJON    PtOCEA.M 
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Under    tlie    Farm    Security    re 
pn.>grttra  (a)   farmers  unable  to  o 
trom  other   source   may   receive 
lor  the  purcha**  of  seed,  fertilize- 
atlng  equipment;    (b>    farmers  ov 
wuh  debt  may   utilize  machinery 
Farm  Security  Administration  for 
tion    of    voluntary    adjustments 
creditors;    (c)    low-income  farmcn 
k  >:•  of   modern  farnrin^  pr 

cL  .    :.  \i:e  asMS'tance  of  farm  and 
agement  experts  In  planning  a  be 
of  farming      Money  and  technical 
available  also  for  the  establlJBhrae 
cal  and  other  needed  community 
ativc  services 

As    of    EK-cember    31,    1941.    rr' 
loans    amountin<?    to    $17,729  716 
by  Farm  Security  to  more 
K....-ds  farmers  who  could  not  ob 
{dry   credit   through   other  ch 
the  money  received,  the  b<^rr 
to    pay    seasonal    operating 
cha«e    needed   equipment   or    i..\e 
tlxugh    many  of  th<^8e  loans 
fallen  due.  repayments  of  IC.473 
cipal    plus   $l.o49,009   In   Interest 
made  by  the  borrowers      It  Is  ex 
eventually  80  percent  of   the  lo 
repaid. 

B'tore  a  rehabiKtation  loan  r 
tht  borrower.  If  he  does  not  cv 
must  have  a  satisfactory,  written 
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long-term 


iih<*.  'Thin   •tlrulRtlon   has   servrd   to   lm« 

pT  ,ndmtini  in '^ and  to  give 

m  In  the  Sta  iter  drgrce 

(.f   wruriiy  on    the   land 

Each  ntandard  loan  wun  !  wth  the  un- 

der'ttandinR  tha'.  the  borrower  would  follow 
».iund  fnrmlnn  practices  With  the  aid  of 
the  county  Funn  Security  supervisor,  evtry 
KauRa.'*  f.trnur  wk.uz  pnrt  In  the  program 
drew  up  a  f.irm  ancl  h  imc  plan  ndiipted  lo  his 
need!"  Thee  plans  call  for  more  diversified 
farming,  adequate  subsistence  livestoclc  pro- 
duction, crops  to  take  care  of  the  family's  food 
nerds,  and  conservation  of  the  soil 

The  r«>sults  of  this  combination  of  financial 
aid  and  technical  guidance  are  slgnmcant. 
Before  acceplini;  Farm  Security  aid.  the  av- 
erage Kansas  borrower  had  a  net  yearly  In- 
come of  $418  In  1941.  his  Income  had  risen 
to  $975.  an  increase  of  133  percent.  To  un- 
derstand Its  full  meaning,  such  an  increase 
in  income  must  be  visualized  In  terms  of  ad- 
ditional clothlni?.  more  and  better  food,  med- 
ical attention,  and  Increased  education  The 
net  income  of  all  Kansas  farmers  cooperating 
In  the  Farm  Security  Administration  pro- 
gram increased  by  $5,598,964. 

This  increase  in  net  Income  has  been  ac- 
comfjanied  by  Improved  living  standards  for 
the    majority   of    Kansas   borrowers       Farms 
which  Joined   In   the   program  planned   gar- 
dens to  supply  the  home  kitchen      Between 
peak    labor   periods,   food    was   preserved    to 
carry   the   family  through   the  winter      The 
results  of  this  activity  may  be  seen  in   the 
fact  that  the  average  Kansas  fajnlly  receiv- 
ing Farm  Security  Administration  aid  In  1941 
produced  227  quarts  of  canned  food,  an  In- 
crease of  113  quiirts  over  the  amount  pro- 
duced before  receiving  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration  aid;    416  gallons  of   milk.    125   gal- 
lons more  than  before  coming  In  the  program; 
and   474  pounds  of  meat,  119  percent  more 
than   in   the   year   before  reorganizing   farm 
operations  under  the  direction  of  the  Farm 
S-curity  Administration.     Before  the  average 
family    went    on    the    program.    It    produced 
foodstuffs  in  the  amount  of  $147  yearly.     In 
1941.    the    average    production    of    food    was 
valued  at  $247 

COMMirNnY   AND  COOPERATni   SERVICtS 

The  farmers  of  Kansas  have  also  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  availability  of  Farm  Security 
Administration  loans  for  community  and  co- 
operative services  A  total  of  $735,106  has 
been  borrowed  by  11.440  Kansas  farmers  to 
p.ovide  themselves  with  887  needed  farm 
services,  such  as  purebred  sires  and  heavy 
farm  equipment. 

HEALTH 

With  Farm  Security  Administration  assist- 
ance. 2^70  .families,  totaling  14,919  persons.  In 
28  countift  of  Kansas,  have  formed  medical 
health  a.sscclatlons  to  provide  themselves  with 
adequate  medical  care  at  a  cost  they  can 
afford  to  pay.  Each  participating  family  pays 
an  average  annual  fee  of  $30  72  for  medical 
services.  In  addition  Farm  Security  has  be- 
gun a  program  of  preventive  health  measures 
in  Kansas  Under  this  program  special  at- 
t'^ntion  has  been  given  to  environmental 
sanitation  ard  $6,886  has  been  granted  to  183 
families  fcr  the  con.'<truction  of  privies,  house 
screens,  and  protection  of  farm-water  sup- 
plies 

r.^RM-DEBT   ADJUSTMENT 

Besides  offering  the  farmer  various  types 
of  loans,  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
gives  him  aid  in  working  cut  ao  amicable  ad- 
ju.>;tment  of  debts  with  his  creditors.  In 
many  cases  debts  have  accumulated  over  a 
I>eriod  of  years  until  the  aggregate  is  so  great 
that  the  farmer  cannot  obtain  the  credit  he 
needs  for  continued  operation  of  his  farm 
To  meet  such  situations  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  appoints  local  debt-adjust- 
ment committees,  who  bring  farmers  and 
their  creditors  together  In  an  atmosphere  of 
friendlmess  to  work  out  a  debt-reduction 
plan. 


As  of  June  30.  1041,  the  debts  rf  8f45 
Knn»n:«  farmers  t<italinR  $20,037,201  had  bftii 
»culed  down  by  $.'»,»ia.4M  Tlie  debt  reduc- 
tion  averaged  $0D6  p«'r  family  This  deDt- 
adjustment  nrrvice  has  helped  many  farm 
families  to  escape  f-  ;<s.  nnd  has  «n- 

nbled  creditoro  to  m  •  ciions  on  loi  ns 

that  might  otherwise  have  been  written  of!  ns 
bad  debts.  Farmers  benefiting  by  debt  nd- 
ju*tmcnt  have  been  able  to  pay  $153,457  in 
back  taxes  to  Kansas  local  governments. 

WATER  rACILlTIES 

The  water  facilities  program  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  is  designed  to  im- 
prove agricultural  operations  in  17  States  of 
the  far  West  by  enabling  farmers  In  tliat 
area  to  construct  needed  facilities  for  he 
conservation  and  storage  of  water.  The  State 
of  Kansas  has  teen  approved  by  Farm  Se- 
curity for  loans  to  farmers  for  construction 
of  farmstead  wells,  stock  dams,  and  reservoirs. 

On  November  30,  1941,  loans  totaling  $50,853 
and  grants  in  the  amount  of  $3,391  had  b?en 
made  to  250  Kansas  families  for  these  vltilly 
necessary  means  of  supplying  and  conserving 
wa'er. 

FARM -PURCHASE  PROGRAM 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  farm- 
purchase  program  was  authorized  by  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  1937, 
which  provides  for  loans  to  tenant  families 
for  the  purchase  of  farms  of  their  own  By 
May  12.  1942.  415  Kansas  tenant  farmers  had 
been  loaned  an  average  of  $8,738  each  to  buy 
and  improve  farms  On  the  same  date  repay- 
ments on  these  loans  exceeded  maturities. 

The  National  Program  of  the  Farm  SECtRrrT 

Administration 

I.  The  rural  rehabilitation  program  rS  of 
June  30.  1941  (cumulative  figures)  : 

Loans.  $564,051,844;  maturities,  $252,- 
697.527;  collections,  $202,634,600. 

Percentage  of  collections  as  compared  with 
maturities,  80.2. 

Total  number  of  families  who  have  received 
rural  rehabilitation  loans  since  Inception  of 
program,  939,317. 

II  The  tenant  purchase  program  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1941: 

Borrowers,  23,722:  amount  of  loans.  $135.- 
909.300;  amount  of  repayments,  $5,205,225; 
amount  of  maturities,  $5,256,299;  amount  of 
extra  payments,  $925,312. 

III  Farm  debt  adjustment  program  as  of 
June  30.   1941: 

Cases  adjusted,  163,132;  indebtedness  prior 
to  adjustment,  $493,055,104  Reduction: 
Amount,  $118,928,859;  percent,  24  1. 

Average  deduction.  $729;  local  taxes  paid 
as  a  result  of  debt  adjustment,  $594,140. 

IV.  Statement  of  progress  made  by  Farm 
Security  Administration  borrowers: 
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Statement  on  Production  of  Food  for  Free- 
dom BY  760.000  Low-Income  Farmers 

(This  Includes  430.000  standard  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  rehabilitation  bor- 
rowers and  330.000  new  focd-for-frecdom 
borrowers  This  Is  the  small-farmer  ford- 
for-freedcm  program  recon. mended  i  v  •:  e 
President  on  May  1,  1942^^nate  Docucact 
No.  202.) 
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1.  At  the  present  time  F  -  s..  n-  \  a  ;- 
ministration  la  throwing  u-  :  < '■'  '^  lo 
help  low-income  farmers  pr  <■  :  ■  for 
freedom 

A  Already  this  yenr  thr  f  ;.  s,,  -  ,  a  - 
ministration  has  i-    ■!'    '.'"  ■:■<'•     ,i 

loans  for  this  put;      <      •  .:  4  \.:\\   la:. a 

for  rehabilitation  i  >  ;  ;  production. 
By  the  end  nf  •  ,-  !.  \r  ■  u;  proximately 
2'io,000  suppitrv:  -  i  *'  '>t>0  new  loans 
will  have  be<  i    - 

B.  The  farn  t  ^  ■.f.<  ; >>  *:  <  t  loans,  plus 
the  other  186.000  borrowers  already  on  the 
program  not  needing  new  financing,  will  be 
producing  food  for  freedom  to  the  limit  of 
their  ability  These  efforts  are  regarded, 
however,  as  only  scratching  the  surface  of  the 
real  need  for  food  production  by  low-Income 
farmers 

n  A  new  and  expanded  food-for-freedom 
program  to  reach  the  Nation's  low-income 
farmers  In  the  1943  crop  year  is  tirgently 
needed : 

A  Nearly  half  of  the  Nations  bona-flde 
farmers  are  low-lncone  farmers  who  are  po- 
tential war-food  producers  but  are  now  con- 
tributing very  little  because  of  limited  re- 
sources (census  of  1940  showed  48  percent 
producing  farm  products  with  a  gross  value 
of  less  than  $800). 

B  The  manpower  of  these  farmers  Is  now 
being  grossly  wasted  through  underemploy- 
ment resulting  from  lack  of  resources  and 
training 

1.  These  farmers  are  not  working  any- 
where near  full  time  on  the  farm. 

2.  They  are  not  contributing  much  to  the 
Nation's  war  effort  on  the  farm,  nor  are  they 
able  to  get  Jobs  in  war  Industries  because  they 
are  too  old,  unskilled,  and  distant  from  in- 
dustrial centers. 

3.  Tlieir  latent  food  productivity,  however, 
is  tremendous — according  to  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  estimates  760.000  lew- 
income  farmers,  including  present  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  borrowers,  and  330.000 
additional  could  produce  in  1943  the  fol- 
lowing essential  food  Items,  among  others: 
1.596.125.000  pounds  of  milk,  411.052.500 
pounds  of  pork  and  lard,  32.500,000  pounds  of 
chickens,  180,140,000  dozen  eggs,  1.944.000 
bushels  soybeans,  101.218.000  pounds  of  peas, 
and  5,539.000  bushels  cannAjsg  tomatoes 

III.  This  gigantic  productivity  can  be 
tapped  by  an  expanded  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration loan  program,  beginning  in  July 
for  1943  production,  which  would  reach 
430.000  families  already  on  the  program 
and  330.000  additional  food-for-freedom 
borrowers. 

A.  This  program  would  require  330,000  new 
focd-for-freedom  loans  averaging  slightly 
more  than  $300  eac'n,  over  and  above  the 
regular  rehabilitation-loan  program  In  1943, 

B.  From  funds  already  recommended  for 
F.-^rra  Security  Administration  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  for  1943,  this  additional  food- 
production  effort  would  require  210.000  sup- 
plementals  to  present  borrowers  at  about 
$200  each  and  45,000  new  rehabilitation  loans 
at  between  $600  and  $700  each 

C.  The  loan  requirements  of  the  expanded 
production  program  are  shown  in  the  table 
below : 

Kind  of  loans  and  funds  needed 
in  1943: 

New  food-for-  freedom 
loans  for  330.000  fami- 
lies   $100,  000,  000 

New  standard  rehabilita- 
tion loans  for  45.000 
families 29,250,  (XK) 

Supplementals  for  210.000 
of  the  385.000  present 
borrowers  who  will  still 
be  on  the  p:ri-:rin:  ::. 
1943 4-   000,  000 


Total     loan      funds 

needec; ,    ...     171,250,000 
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Pro|iortion  that  tlie  X'i^i'^  food  proiiuctinn  of  low  income  borrowers  Is  of  total  increa.ses  in  produotlou  set  n  the  1042 
poals.  In  calculating  this  I  roportion.ol  course,  it  is  assumed  that  t  he  increases  called  for  in  1043  will  be  about  ttw  same 
as  ill  H42. 


A  Patnct;c  .\tt:ti:dc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JERRY  VOCRHIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  everyone  may  not  agree  with 
all  the  things  said  in  the  following  letter 
aJdressed  to  the  President  by  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  of  Whittier,  Calif.,  but 
with  the  spirit  of  fundamental  patriotism. 
of  willingness  to  see  the  necessity  of  ab- 
solutely preventing  profiteering,  of  carry- 
ing through  the  President's  seven-point 
program  regardless  of  how  the  members 
of  the  chamber  may  be  affected — these 
things  we  must  all  be  grateful  for.  This 
letter  has  made  me  very  glad,  indeed,  to 
represent  the  district  in  which  the  com- 
munity is  located.  Upon  the  general 
spirit  of  broad-minded  justice  which  runs 
through  this  letter  the  future  security, 
hope,  and  safety  of  American  generations 
can  be  built. 

Whtttter  Chamber  of  CoMMrnci, 

Whiitter,  Calif..  May  15,  1942. 
The  Prestoent, 

Washington.  D   C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  Upon  several  oc- 
casions in  the  recent  past,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Whittier  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  written  letters  to  you,  others  in 
important  administrative  positions,  and  na- 
tional legislators,  as  well  as  the  press,  asking 
that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  eliminate 
politics,  control  profits,  and  prss  rulings  that 
would  make  labor  more  productive,  all  for 
the  duration  of  the  war. 

Tiie  proposals  recently  made  by  you  In 
public  addresses  should,  if  placed  into  ef- 
fect, remedy  to  a  large  degree  the  situations 
regarding  which  we  have  complained.  Please 
accept  our  congratulations  upon  the  strong 
stand  you  have  taken.  Meanwhile,  may  we 
present  a  few  further  Ideas  relative  to  the 
problem   of   exces.sive  profits? 

The  Whittier  Chamljer  of  Commerce  be- 
lieves in  the  American  w^y  of  life.  We  feel 
that  more  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
profit  system  than  by  the  utilization  of  any 
other  plan  that  has  ever  been  devised.  The 
standard  of  living  reached  in  the  United 
States   is  ample  proof   oiu:   our  contention. 


Free  men  Invariably  produce  more  effectively 
than  thoise  who  work  under  tKindage. 

Even  so,  to  our  way  of  thinking  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  there  be  restrictions  on  freedom 
in  time  of  war  These  restrictions  should 
guarantee  that  no  person  or  group  oJ  ;  •  r- 
sons  should  benefit  excessively  from  tht  ^  ,.f 
effort.  War  production  must  be  given  pref- 
erence over  politics,  over  Jurit-dictionRl  fi  «- 
putes  in  the  ranks  of  lalior.  over  dif  ■• 
ments  between  labor  and  capital,  and  uvit 
private  gain 

Far  from  making  exorbitant  profits  from 
war  production  every  persfjn  and  organization 
should  give  up  some  of  its  normal  privilege 
and  substitute  a  measure  of  sacrifice.  It  la 
true  that  no  war  contractor  should  be  left, 
after  victory,  with  large  unpald-for  faciUtlea 
that  resulted  from  expansion  to  meet  war 
nee<ls.  nor  should  he  be  left  with  a  depleted 
treasury  to  meet  the  possibly  lean  years  that 
follow.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no 
excu.se  for  large  fortunes  being  made  by  a 
favored  few,  while  soldiers,  sailors,  and  air- 
men are  dying  to  protect  them 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  bidding  for  war 
contracts  the  provision  for  contingencies  too 
often  results  in  profits  that  are  much  greater 
than  desirable.  Cost-plus  contracts  are  ex- 
travagant, resulting  In  the  payment  of  un- 
necessarily large  sums  for  materials,  subcon- 
tracts, salaries  and  wages.  The  aixswer,  in 
our  opinion,  lies  In  negotiated  contracts,  in 
reappraising  costs  and  profits  as  work  on  a 
given  contract  progresses,  and  readjusting 
remuneration  upon  the  basis  of  the  results 
of  such  surveys. 

We  strongly  urge  that  a  system  using  only 
such  negotiated  contracts  be  set  up  to  oper- 
ate In  connection  with  every  wartime  con- 
tract let  by  any  Federal  department  or  agency. 
Sincerely  yours. 

M  Earl  McClenikdn, 
Secretary  for  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Whittier  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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the  Record  I  include  the  folio 
ment  by  the  board  of  d:rect 
Automobile  Club  of  Michigan: 

Wjih   rationing   ot    automcbllei 
on  a  national  scale,  with  gasoline 
th-  Eaat  now  in  effect,  and  with 
omciala  Indicating  the  possibility 
wide  g««cline  rationing  in  the  n 
H  thB  con.^idered   opinion   of    th( 
•    '^  of   the  Automobile  Clufc 
,;  tho«*  Government 
sibie  for  the  efficient  proeecutlcn 
effort  should  concentrate  on  mal 
■ervlce  as  many  of  the  Nation's  pa 
as  possible  for  necessary  transport; 
Such  policy  would   tend  to   rel 
raclcinK  tension  felt  by  the  war 
It  w(juid  make  him  realize  that 
ment  la  working  with  him  to  incrc 
ductlve   efforts      And    It    would 
attitude    of   those  many   motoris 
driving  unnecessarily  now  becau 
that  soon  they  wlli  be  deprived  < 
entirely 

Industrial  Michigan  has  been 
the  automobile  as  a  mode  of  tra 
Cities  have  spread  out      Suburba 
ertpanded.     Urban  workers  have 
country.     Industrial   plants   have 
cutlymg    sections    and    to    the 
Workers  are  forced  to  travel  great 
to  and  from  their  Jobs.     Today  M 
workers  depend  on  the  automobil 
portation      Restrictions  that  teij 
the  efficiency  of  this  all-lmporti>ki 
of  transportation   will  retard  efTii 
cutlon  Df  cur  war  effort,  both  In 
workers  and  materials. 

Much    motoring    is    unnecer- 
much    greater    proportion    Is    e 
tremely  essential   now   when    1 
duction  schedules  are  soaring  far 
thing  dreamed  of  in  the  past      A 
vass    of    war-worker    trunsporta 
that  74  6  percent  of  the  war   wf 
to  their  Jobs  by  passenger  car 
the    raw    m.itenals    that    go 
duction  is  carried  by  trucks,  anc 
of    the    finished    prcxlucts    formefl 
plants  by  trucks     With  three  out 
workers    traveling    by    autcmobil 
vlous     that     regulations    that    c 
transportation  will  have  a  deadly 
our  production  effort  as  a  whnle 
Is  this  true  when  It  Is  remembeijed 
mass-transportation     facilities 
taxed  to  capacity 

There  are  no  real   Americans 
willing   and    eager   to   cooperate 
and   tire  conservation.     They  ar 
eliminate    all    unnecessary    drlvi 
shewn   by    the    fact   that    travel 
the    club    In    April    1942    were 
50  percent  from  April  1941.     The 
are     April  1941.   13,364  Inquiries 
7  110  inquiries 

Because  of  the  maze  of  confl: 
almost    daily    emanating    from 
biu-eaus   In    Washington.    It    l.< 
many  of  our  pcllcy   m.^kers   do 
clear  understanding  of  the  import 
automobile    In    Michigan's    tod 
Industrial   life.     The  result   is 
the     minds     of     war     workers, 
motorists    of    Michigan.      Much 
ready   has  been  done   to    the 
seiAatlon  because  of  conflicting 
And  to  offset  continuing  damag< 
hoped    that    the   Government 
people  a  consistent  story  as  to  t 
that    the    telling    of    It    ct-ir.e    f; 
vested   with   authority— pr  : 
President  of  the  United  S*wa  t^ 
Recent  reports  of  Impending 
permit   confiscation    of   private 
ia  an  example  of  what  I3  meant 
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going  paragraph.  There  Is  no  question  that 
the  r.verage  m  jtorlst  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  assign  his  car  to  the  Government 
if  he  knew  It  was  needed.  But  it  is  perplex- 
ing indeed  to  understand  why  it  Is  felt  tliat 
the  motorist  should  be  scared  with  threats 
of  confl.scation  and  commandeering,  when 
these  threats  result  in  causing  millions  of 
people  to  launch  into  a  great  volume  of  need- 
less driving  because  they  fear  it  may  be  their 
last  chance  to  use  their  car 

There  may  oe  need  for  gasoline  rationing 
m  the  East  But  in  the  Midwest  It  is  known 
that  there  are  gasoline  stores  in  abundance. 
Also  the  Midwest  Is  having  no  difficulty  re- 
plenishing these  stoclis.  Some  Government 
officials  say  there  is  a  shortage.  Others  say 
It  is  to  conserve  rubtjer.  Still  others  contend 
that  It  Isn't  fair  to  ration  the  East  without 
similar  sacrifices  In  the  Midwest.  What. 
then.  Is  the  real  answer?  A  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  motorists  In  Michigan  should 
be  told  Told  now  If  the  Government  expects 
to  get  the  highest  dep-ee  of  cooperation. 

And  here  are  some  other  questions  con- 
founding the  motorist  whose  automobile  is 
Important  to  his  wartime  efficiency: 

What  is  the  Government's  attitude  to- 
ward countless  thousands  of  used  cars  In 
lots  and  dealers'  stores  throughout  the 
country? 

What  Is  the  Government  doing  toward  the 
collection  of  the  enormous  quantities  of 
scrap  rubber  scattered  through  every  State 
In  the  Union?  Government  officials  know 
that  rubber  deteriorates  with'  nonuse.  and 
that  millions  of  new  tires  frozen  In  dealers' 
stocks  are  becoming  less  useful  day  by  day 

Is  there  any  justification,  in  view  of  pres- 
ent requirements.  ;n  restricting  the  output  of 
Michigan's  producing  oil  wells  to  80  percent 
of  the  daily  output  of  1941? 

If  gasoline  rationing  Is  Ineritable  i^  the 
Midwest,  15  it  necessary  that  it  be  ol  the 
same  severity  as  In  the  East? 

The  Automobile  Club  of  Michigan  does  not 
attempt  to  answer  these  questions.  It  r.ierely 
suggests  that  in  the  interest  of  public  morale 
and  100-percent  public  cooperation,  that  the 
motorist  is  entitled  to  know  the  answers 
from  officials  with  the  authority  to  speak 

In  summarizing  Its  views,  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Michigan  believes  that  In  the  interest 
of  promoting  a  more  unified  effort  on  the  part 
of  motorists  toward  the  cause  of  conservation 
of  materials  needed  for  the  war  effort.  Gov- 
ernment officials  should  be  frank  In  their 
statements.  They  should  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  their  acts  have  been  well-thought- 
out  before  being  made  Into  law.    Their  re- 


marks should  breed  confidence  rather  than 
confusion. 

The  club  contends,  too.  that  If  rationing 
Is  inevitable  In  the  Midwest,  it  should  be  ou 
a  more  liberal  basis  than  it  Is  in  the  East. 
Distances  in  the  Midwest  are  greater— the 
automobllle  Is  more  an  essential  part  of 
everyday  business  life.  Detroit,  the  very 
heart  of  industrial  America,  has  no  subways, 
no  elevateds — a  mass  transportation  system 
that  even  In  normal  times  is  sorely  taxed  to 
handle  the  movement  of  workers  satisfac- 
torily. These  facts  should  be  considered 
carefully. 

The  consensus  of  this  board  is  that  a  com- 
plete survey  of  facilities  and  requirements  of 
this  great  Industrial  area  should  be  made. 

The  club  believes  that,  Instead  of  an  ap- 
parent effort  by  the  Government  to  remove 
as  many  cars  as  possible  from  the  highways, 
an  effort  should  t>e  made  to  keep  as  many 
essential  cars  as  possible  on  the  highways. 

And.  finally,  the  Automobile  Club  of  Mich- 
igan -believes  that,  while  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  author- 
ities in  Washington,  unnecessary  sacrifices 
should  not  be  demanded  of  one  section  of  the 
country  simply  because  these  sacrifices  are 
necessary  in  another  section. 
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Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  appears 
that  this  year  only  the  producers  of  corn, 
wheat,  and  a  few  types  of  tobacco  will 
receive  parity  payments.  No  parity  pay- 
ments will  be  made  to  the  producers  of 
cotton,  rice,  and  the  principal  types  of 
tobacco.  The  following  table  shows  the 
parity  price  of  each  of  these  commodi- 
ties during  1941,  either  the  market  price 
or  the  basic  loan  rate  of  each  commodity, 
the  soil  conservation  payment  for  each 
commodity,  and  the  1942  parity  pay- 
ments: 


Ba^ic  commodittes:  1941  prices.  1942  agricultural  conservation  program  payment  rates  and 

1942  parity  payment  rates 
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Prom  this  table  it  aip-ar-  that  rice 
and  the  principal  type^  of  tobacco  sold 
on  the  market  r  j:r, res  in  excess  of  the 
parity  price,  a:  J  l  C!  ;ise.  there  is  no 
serious  objectioii  bv  •!■-  piociucers  of 
those  commoditi' '  f  ;;  :  receiving 
parity  payments,  as  those  payments  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing 
the  market  price  ar.ci  bi.nciit:  it  up  to 
the  parity  leve! 

It  will  also  b'.  ob,se:\fd  Utat  corn  and 
wheat  brought  less  than  parity  In  the 
market,  and  certainly  the  producers  of 
those  crops  should  receive  parity  pay- 
ments. But  there  should  not  be  deduct- 
ed from  such  paym-^n'^  *hp  A  C  P  or 
soil-conservation  bt  :.t  fit,^. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  for  the  1941  crop  the  average 
parity  price  was  17.56  cents  per  pound, 
while  the  average  market  price  received 
by  the  producer  was  only  16  80  cents  per 
pound.  Therefore  th.  c  '•  ::  producers 
are  rightfully  entitled  to  a  parity  pay- 
ment of  0.76  cent  p^r  pound,  or  $3,80 
per  bale,  on  the  10  744  000  bales  pro- 
duced in  1941. 

The  only  rta.son  the  cotton  producers 
do  not  receive  these  parity  payments  is 
on  account  of  the  following  language. 
which  was  inserted  in  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill  last  year: 

If  the  sum  of  the  prevailing  basic-loan 
rates  or  the  average  farm  price,  whichever  Is 
the  higher,  for  the  crop  year  1941  and  the 
applicable  rate  of  the  payments  announced 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act.  for  the  purposes  of  the  1942 
agricultural  conservation  program  and  the 
parity  payments  herein  appropriated,  exceed 
an  amount  sufficient  to  Increase  the  farmers' 
returns  to  parity  prices,  parity  payments 
shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  provide  a  return 
to  producers  which  is  equal  to  but  not  greater 
than  parity  price. 

That  language  was  placed  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill  last  year  as  the  result  of 
some  alleged  agreement  made  by  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
who  handled  this  appropriation  bill.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee;  I  did  not  agree  to  this  provi- 
sion at  the  time;  I  do  not  agree  to  it 
now;  and  I  think  it  is  improper  and  un- 
fair to  add  the  4.  C.  P.  or  soil  conserva- 
tion benefits  to  the  market  price  in  fig- 
uring the  parity  payments. 

These  soil-conservation  benefits  or 
payments  are  not  profits  or  net  returns 
received  by  the  farmers.  They  must 
earn  these  paj-ments,  by  reducing  acre- 
age, by  buying  and  applying  certain  kinds 
of  fertilizer,  by  buying  and  planting  cer- 
tain types  of  cover  crops,  and  by  doing 
many  other  things.  The  farmer  usually 
must  spend  n^  nr-ch  a-  th.n-n  pavments 
amount  to  m;  o:c::  :  i  »  I'l:  ;;r-d  receive 
them.  They  d  ;: '•  !?:;•■••  !  :^  income; 
they  do  not  help  h:n:  p;;y  ta.-^is  and  in- 
terest and  so  foithi  Tla.^e  payments 
should  not  be  inchudf  d  1:1  talculating 
parity  payments,  Th:.-  p:  vi-inn  in  last 
year's  appr':;pnaMon  bh:  :^  c  -sti 
cotton  h-  ':vrA  r^  about  S4r  0"0  OrO 

The  approprioth^n  bdl  hr  nex* 
now  beinp  con-uiored.    It  i".a>  pa.-; 
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we  expressly  refused  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  authority  to  add  the 
soil -conservation  payments  in  figuring 
parity  payments.  But  the  Senate  has 
taken  up  the  bill  and  inserted  the  same 
language  as  was  in  the  bill  last  year, 
which  would  again  permit  the  adding  of 
these  soil-conservation  payments  to  the 
market  price  In  deetrmining  whether  or 
not  any  parity  payment  is  due.  I  hope 
and  pray,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  will  not  ever 
agree  to  this  Senate  amendment. 

I  am  told  that  some  of  the  Senators 
say  they  made  some  kind  of  agreement 
last  year  with  the  Secretary  or  some  other 
high  authority  and  feel  bound  to  put 
this  pj;ovision  in  the  bill  this  year  as  well 
as  last  year.  Certainly,  the  Members  of 
the  House  made  no  such  agreement:  I 
was  not  a  party  to  any  such  agreement; 
the  cotton  farmers  were  not  parties  to 
any  such  agreement;  and  this  unjust  and 
unfair  provision  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
bill  to  bind  us  next  year.  It  has  cost  the 
farmers  plenty  this  year. 

The  parity  price  on  cotton  is  too  low 
already  and  this  low  figure  should  not  be 
further  reduced  by  adding  in  the  soil 
conservation  benefits. 
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HON  HALE  EOGGS 

OF    LOUL'^IANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1942 

M.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents: 

New  Orleans,  La.,  May  26,  1942. 
Congressman  Hale  Boggs, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman;  1  am  asking  you  to 
please  help  me  and  a  lot  of  other  Americans 
who  are  handicapped  by  age  limits.  1  am 
64  years  of  age.  physically  fit,  able,  and  am 
a  licensed  mate  of  ocean  ships  of  any  gross 
tonnage.  Am  also  a  skilled  rigger  and  pile- 
driver  man,  I  can  pass  any  physical  exam- 
ination. There  are  a  lot  of  men  of  my  kind, 
able  and  skilled,  willing  and  anxious  to  serve. 
We  are  ready  to  fight  and  die,  if  necessary, 
for  our  country,  families,  and  citizens.  I 
am  now  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Service  and 
have  Just  returned  from  Greenland,  where  I 
worked  as  a  rigger  and  stood  the  cold  and 
hardships  of  that  climate.  If  I  can  stand 
tlie  climate  of  Greenland,  in  the  frozen  North, 
should  I  be  barred  from  other  Government 
projects?  Yet  I  tried  to  get  a  Job  at  the 
Panama  Canal  as  mate  or  captain  of  tugboats, 
and  they  tell  me  I  am  too  old.  I  applied  at 
the  Army  base  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I  also  went 
to  the  Customhouse  at  Canal  Street,  New  Or- 
leans, today.     The  age  limit  is  62, 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  I  received  en  my 
arrival  at  heme  from  the  Marine  Transporta- 
tion Lines,  Inc,  11  Broadway,  N.  Y,  I  am 
accepting  a  position  as  mate  of  ar:  o\]  tanker. 
If  I  am  physically  fit  to  stanri  '..e  ^hock  of 
submar::,'  v^nvUr:  <-n:  I  nci  ,ni  10  take  my 
place  ai.yuwut  ;.tt'>.'^  u ,     U  my  country  needs 


men,  good  men,  give  us  old  hard-boUed,  old 
iron  seamen,  and  other  old  men  who  can  pass 
a  physical  examination,  a  chance.  1  beg  you 
to  read  this  letter  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  ask  to  have  the  age  limit  stricken.  Give 
us  old  men  and  this,  our  country,  a  chance. 
We  will  do  a  lot  in  winning  this  war 
Trustingly, 

WiLUAM  WiLLlARD  SUICXR. 


Baccalaureate     Address     of     Mo*t     Rev 
Francis  J.   Spellman,   at   We.'-t   Point 
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^!:  rrT-;'P,'Tr;iCK  v.:  S;";,ker,  un- 
de;  It  .i\c  tu  i.x'rnu  my  itniaik..-  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  bacca- 
laureate address  of  his  excellency,  Most 
Rev.  Francis  J.  Spellman.  archbishop,  of 
New  York,  at  the  military  mass  cele- 
brated in  H  V  Trinity  Chapel,  West 
Point,  Wedne.-;aay,  May  27: 

You  face  two  battles,  the  battle  of  life 
and  the  battle  for  your  country's  life.  They 
are  the  battles  laefore  us  all.  but  In  a  special, 
consecrated  way,  they  are  your  battles.  You 
must  win  the  battle  of  life,  which  is  the 
battle  for  your  souls"  salvation,  and  you  mti^t 
win  the  battle  for  your  country's  life,  the  bat- 
tle for  the  soul  of  America,  For  when  we 
say  "America,"  we  mean  not  alone  "her 
rocks  and  rills,  her  woods  and  templed  hUls," 
we  mean  also  the  pulsing  men.  women,  and 
children  who  are  the  inheritors  and  the 
trustees  of  her  liberties — her  vital,  vibrant 
liberties  sprung  from  the  mind  of  God,  based 
on  God's  eternal  laws,  emlxjdying  rights  and 
duties  for  all,  proclaiming  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice for  all — liberties  enshrined  In  the  hearts 
of  all  Americans,  of  which  West  Point  men 
are  both  prototjrpes  and  protagonlste,  exem- 
plars and  leaders. 

For  your  mental  and  physical  qualities,  you 
were  chosen  to  receive  the  training  that  has 
been  yours.  But  not  alone  of  mind  and  of 
body  Is  man  composed.  He  has  also  an  Im- 
mortal soul,  which  gives  him  life 

President  Roosevelt  has  described  America 
as  a  "God-fearing,  courageous  people,  which 
throughout  Its  history  has  put  Its  freedom 
under  God  before  all  purposes."  This  defini- 
tion has  an  Important  meaning  for  you.  for 
It  was  v^ltten  In  a  message  to  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Expeditionary  Forces  on 
March  31  of  this  year 

Therefore,  mental  and  physical  proweas  are 
not  in  themselves  sufficient  endowments  for 
you  to  be  faithful  to  the  full  import  of  that 
message  as  "you  bear  with  you  the  hope  and 
confidence,  the  gratitude  and  prayers  of  your 
family,  your  fellow-citizens,  and  your  Com- 
mander in  Chief."  You  need  al.so  hlEh 
spiritual  resolve,  for  you  constitute  a  l  .  a  ik 
of  defense  of  this  "God-fearing,  couiagcc^s 
people,"  In  war  and  In  peace  are  you  our 
defense  because  d:'-:::'rrrri"'."r.  arri  crfr-.t 
can  come  to  us  1:    r;.   v     ;,  :.         a,  ::     ,1 

without  our  borders.  Ii  can  come  t:  :..  e 
decay  of  men  as  threateningly  as  fron-  t  >  :  y 
onslaught 

If  America  i^  xr  rf^nia;!!  t^e  Ajr.(.-r;ca  whose 
founding  :...:;<:-  ci-  .i:*  ;  ti.at  "all  men  are 
endowed  ;>  -i.t::  (.,':»  ..j-.' 'i-  *:*;;  cfr'a:::  In- 
alienable :._;.:.,  mu'-i.t  -.•....v..  a:-  ..;    ,  ..:x-::y. 
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■rd  th^  pur«uJt  of  happiness.""  If 
t  r  Am«lca  cf  tl 

<  in   the   first   an.- 

C  :  '•iltution— freedcm  in  the  rS( 
hk'ion.  of  spwch.  of  th«  press,  ar.d 
bly— If    America    Is    to    endure    in 
wrrd-i   as   a  ""ifovernnient   of    the 
the  people,  and  fcr  the  pecpJe.  theh 
keep  G<xl   in   An  m.   lor    .A 

without  G<d   IS  .;nis  wr 

na;:l-ism.  fascism,  and  athet.itic  c< 
"Diity,     honor,     and     country  " 
watchwords,  and  duty,  honor,  and 
of  your  country  await  ycu. 

Your  dutv  nnd  the  duty  of  us  a 
this  war  •   the  powers  of  Ca 

to   win    ■.  e   that    follows  U 

with  Ju.^tice  alter  victory.""  as   • 
phrased  In  the  archdiocese  of  N> 
Your  honor  and  the  honor  of 
be  a  part  of  this  victory,  a  vlcton 
of  arms  over  the  forces  of  those 
destroy   us  but  also   a    victory   fo 
dom  of  rltrhteous  people  everyw 
ajtain    In    the   words  of   Pres'.dmt 
"The   vpst   majority   of  the   m-^ni 
hum.<kn  race  is  on  our  side      Ma 
are  ftghting  with  us      All  of  them 
m?   for  us      For   In   representing 
we   represent   theirs   as   well — our] 
their  hope  for  liberty  under  God 
Your  love  of  country  and  vour 
the    principles   for    which    ?he    sti 
ciples  of  freedcm,  f\deluv   and  fo 
pt-rmeated    you.    have    t)eccme 
Tour  faith  and  your  love  of  God 
wise  animated,  guided,  and  )(uar 
the   union   of   love   of   Ot,d   and 
your  strength    the  •strength  that 
you.  come   what    may.   to   win 
the  b.\ttle  for  the  eternal   - 
Immortal    aoul    and    the    b.. 
umph  of  our  Nation 

It    U   only    a    spiritual    Amerlc 
win  a  Just  peace  after  it  has  wor 
war.     It  Is  only  a  spiritual  s<ildie 
the   call    to   arms   of   our   count 
alM  answer  the  call   to   the   arir^ 
on  the  cn>»s 

This  Is  r.  rv  commencefie 

cur    first    I    :  oment    in    th 

l\   Is   a   day   of    grim   «>erlousneeis 
of    spiritual    determination      And 
wish   to  emphasise   the  spiritual 
your    lives,    I    speak    to    ycu    as 
missionaries  departing  to  their 
tant   lands  in  conquest  of  souls 
1   would   read  to   them  for  thtir 
.solation  as  I  read  to  yiu 
>   and   fathers  and    to   y^i 
men.   whose    most    precious   po? 
are.  a  most  humanly  and  spirit! 
Ing  letter,  a  letter  found  among 
sions  of  a  young  Royal  Air  Force 
"missing,   believed    killed  "     His 
read    it    and   obtained 
mother  to  pvibltsh  it  a: 
tiTle     An  Airman  to  H       ' ! 
W.th  Evil--My  Earthly   .\'. 
This   letter   will   bring   us  all   ciijse 
and  the  recollection  of  it  will 
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DtAJiisT  MoTHOi:  Though   I 
monition   at   all.  events  are 
and  I  have  directed  that  this  1 
warded   to  vcu  should  I  fail  to 
one  of   the  raids  which   we  shal 
called  upon   to  undertake      Ycu 
en  fcr  a  month   bvit  at  the  end 
ycu  mu.=;t  accept  the  fnct  that  I 
my  task  over  to  the  extremely 
of  my  comrades  as  so  many  sple 
already  have  dene 

"Though  It  will  be  difficult 
will  disappoint  me  if  ycu  do  not 
to  accept  the  fact*  dispassionate! 
have  done  my  duty  to  the  utmcsi 
tty  No  man  can  do  more,  and  n< 
himself  a  man  couM  do  less 

"I  have  always  admired  your 
age  m  the  face  of  continual  s-t 
way  you  have  given  me  as  good 
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and  background  as  anyone  In  the  country, 
and  always  kept  up  appearances  without  ever 
losing  faith   In   the  future. 

""My  death  would  not  mean  that  your  strug- 
gle has  been  in  vain.  Far  from  It.  It  mean* 
that  your  sacrifice  Is  as  great  as  mine. 

•Today  we  are  faced  with  the  greatest  or- 
ganized challenge  to  Christianity  and  clvlliza- 
tlcn  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  I 
count  mysel'  honored  to  be  the  right  age  and 
fully  trained  to  throw  my  full  weight  into  the 
scale.     For  tills  I  have  to  thank  you. 

"Yet  there  i.s  more  work  for  you  to  do.  The 
home  front  *lll  still  have  to  stand  united  fcr 
years  after  ihe  war  is  wen 

""You  must  not  grieve  for  me,  for  you  be- 
lieve m  religion  and  all  that  It  entails.  I 
have  no  fear  of  death  I  would  have  it  no 
other  way  The  universe  is  so  vast  and  so 
•liat  the  life  of  one  man  can  only  be 
1  by  the  measure  of  his  sacrigce,  and 
i  feel  like  the  martyrs  of  old. 

""We  are  sent  ti  thif  worla  to  accjuire  a  per- 
sonality and  a  character  to  tak:  with  us  that 
can  never  be  taken  from  us 

""I  firmly  and  absolutely  believe  that  evil 
things  are  permitted  in  tlils  world  to  tr>'  us. 
to  test  our  mettle  because  God  knows  what 
Is  good  for  us  The  Biblt  is  full  of  cases 
where  the  easy  way  out  h;i£  been  discarded 
for  moral  principles. 

""I  consider  my  character  fully  developed. 
Thus  at  my  early  age.  my  earthly  mission  is 
already  fulfilled,  and  I  am  prepared  to  die, 
with  Just  one  rev;rct.  and  one  only — that  I 
could  not  devote  myself  to  rriaklng  your  de- 
clining years  more  happy  by  being  with  you; 
but  you  will  live  in  p-.icc  and  freedom,  and  I 
shall  have  directly  contributed  to  that,  so 
here  again  my  life  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
■'Your  loving  son. 


Are  the  fentiments  expre.ssed  in  this  letter 
unusual?  No;  I  think  that  they  are  typical 
of  all  sincere  believers  in  God  and  observers 
of  God?  commandments  An  American  sol- 
dier who  fell  at  Chateau-Thierry  In  1918 
wrote  the  same  thought  In  his  diary  as  a 
paraphrase  of  that  program  of  Christian  life 
expressed  ;n  the  words:  ""I  shall  work  as  if 
everything  depends  on  me.  I  shall  pray,  since 
everything  depends  on  God  "  Martin  Trep- 
tow  said:  "America  must  win  this  war. 
Therefore.  I  will  work.  I  will  save,  I  will  sac- 
rifice. I  will  endure.  I  will  fight  cheerfully 
and  do  my  utrrost.  as  If  the  whole  struggle 
depended  on  me  alone."' 

All  that  I  have  said  and  all  that  I  pray  for 
ycu  and  for  our  country  are  summarized  and 
concluded  In  a  poem  which  has  Just  been 
written  by  a  priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  Father  Gerald  Fitzgerald: 

'"A   PR.^YI:R  rOR  VICTORT 

""Lord.   gUe   us    victory 
Over  our   enemies.  Insomuch  as  they  are 

Ycur  enemies: 
Cver  out  selves  because  we  are  Your  sons 

who  acknowledge  Your  paternity; 
Over  our  meaner,  baser  selves,  lest  victory 

ovi?r   others  should  lead  us   to  ultl- 

mjite  defeat  of  that  which  is  noblest 

In   us. 
""Lord,  give  us  victory 
Over  Injustice  In  International  relations: 
Over  cor-uption  in  public  life,  that  there 

may   be  a   lasting  foundation  upon 

wMch  to  erect  victory's  temples; 
Over  lack  of  Integrity  in  private  life; 
Over  self.shnesa  In  all  life, 
Ixird.  give  us  victory.  I 

"Lord,   give  us   victory  | 

In  clears  r  vislonlng  of 

The  mission  of   America: 
The  glory  of  manhood; 
The  achievement  of  paternity; 
The  beauty  of  motherhood; 
The  sacredness  of  childhood; 
The    Inviolability    of    our    souls,    our- 
bomes.  our  Nation,  our  altars. 


"Lord,  give  us  victory. 
Not  alone  in  the  might  cf  our  arms. 
But  In  the  righteousness  of  our  cause. 
The  defense  of  the  defenseless, 
The  succoring  of  the  weak, 
The    shackling    of    Injustice,    greed,    and 

passion; 
Lord,  give  us  victory. 

"Lord,  give  us  victory 
In'tJie  binding  of  all  wounds; 
The  healing  cf  all  grievances: 
The  elimination  of  all  Injustices; 
The  exaltation  of  peace; 
The  submission   of  all   wills  to  Thy 

will. 
Lord,  give   us  victory   in   Thy   Sons 
name."" 


The   Ratior.iii.;    Pri^ra 


holy 
holy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKo 


U      RINT.  BiSHO? 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1.  1942 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  to  extend  my  rem  irks  in 
the  Record,  I  submit  the  followirg  very 
timely  article  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Preston  of 
Gillespie,  111.  Mr,  Preston  is  the  editor 
of  the  Gillespie  News.  He  is  a  very 
prominent  Democrat  and  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Macoupin  County  Ration 
Board.  From  the  mail  which  I  am  get- 
ting from  my  constituents,  I  would  say 
that  he  reflects  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  Illinois. 

UNCIE  SAM  IN  A  MESS 

We  feel  sorry  for  Uncle  Sam,  wc  feel  a 
damn  sight  mere  sorry  for  the  ratlor.  boards 
of  the  United  States.  Take  In  our  own 
county,  the  ration  boards  are  compelled  to 
work  overtime,  day  and  night,  neglect  our 
own  business,  without  salary — no  o /le  cares 
for  that — but  we  are  also  compelled  tD  mooch 
our  lead  pencils.  Ink.  chairs,  desks,  and  every- 
thing needed  and  also  solicit  women  to  fill  our 
applications  in  order  that  the  pecpk  may  be 
taken  care  of  and  all  the  time  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  wasted  in  approjiriations 
that  do  no  one  good,  at  least  perhaps  only  a 
few.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  for 
worthless  printing;  paper  Is  being  used  up 
by  the  millions  of  tons  and  before  long  it 
looks  as  If  the  rationing  boards  of  the  United 
Stales  will  have  to  stand  on  the  corner  and 
sell  peanuts  in  order  to  make  a  living  for 
their  families  Of  all  the  foolish,  damnable, 
rotten  management  that  was  ever  forced 
upon  an  unthinking  people,  the  bunch  of 
hide-binders  In  Wa.'hington  are  the  limit. 
Everyone  wants  to  win  the  war,  evirycne  Is 
draining  the  last  cent  out  of  his  pocket  to 
buy  bonds  and  stamps  and  a  great  deal  cf 
his  money  Is  being  absolutely  wasted  and  the 
people  day  after  day  are  being  restrl:ted  and 
until.  If  It  were  any  other  country,  e::cept  the 
United  States  there  would  be  an  op  n  rebel- 
lion If  things  keep  on  as  at  present  it  mny 
come  in  this  country;  we  hope  not.  The 
American  people  have  been  taug.Tt  from 
Infancy  to  honor  our  country  and  ovjr  flag,  to 
respect  the  men  in  power  of  cur  Go\ernment 
but  the  time  is  going  to  arise  sliortly  if 
things  do  not  change  that  the  people  them- 
selves Will  take  charge  of  affairs  aid  bring 
this  country  back  to  the  days  of  cur  fore- 
fathers. We  are  a  Democrat,  we  believe  In 
the  principles  of  democracy  tut  've  don'C 
believe  In  the  principle  of  damn  foolishness. 


APPKXI'IX  TC'  THK  C't  )X(  ;i:rvCTnx.\ !.  nKfOr 
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The  people  of  the  country  are  crying  for 
sugar.  The  corn  bins  of  the  Corn  Belt  of  the 
United  States  are  bursting  with  corn  that  is 
going  to  decay  and  yet  Henderson  anc'  his 
bunch  cf  pee-wees  under  him  are  restricting 
people  from  using  corn  sugar  which  is  not 
rationed.  No,  it  lsn"t  rationed,  but  one-hall 
the  coils  in  the  refinrry  making  this  sugar 
have  been  ordered  to  lay  Idle  and  this  corn 
sugar  would  answer  all  the  questions  of  the 
sugar  emergency.  We  dcn't  claim  tc  be  very 
smart,  we  dont  claim  to  want  to  dictate  to 
that  bunch  cf  damn  Idiots  in  Washington, 
but  if  our  little  10-year-old  girl  couldn  t  do  a 
belter  Job  than  Henderson  and  his  bunch  are 
doing,  we  would  disown  her 

Millions  of  bushels  of  fruit  are  going  to 
waste  while  Henderton  will  sit  back  In  his 
easy  chair,  tickle  himself  under  the  chin  and, 
by  his  actions,  say  to  "hell"  with  the  people. 

President  Roosevelt  Is  a  great  executive  but 
he  has  bit  off  more  than  he  could  success- 
fully chew.  He  has  asked  and  been  granted 
more  power  than  any  President  since  the 
United  States  was  first  founded;  he  has  gath- 
ered around  him  a  bunch  of  wiseacres  who 
are  demonstrating  about  rs  much  brains  as 
a  Jenny  wren.  This  bunch  of  imbeciles  that 
he  has  appointed  arc  wrecking  the  Democrat 
Party  and  wrecking  the  United  States,  and 
when  this  war  Is  over  we  wii;  have  to  go  back 
to  the  time  that  George  Washington  crossed 
the  Delaware  and  start  all  over  asain.  What 
a  mess,  what  a  bunch  of  nuts,  what  a  '"hell" 
of  a  country  we  are  getting  to  be. 


Servicp   of  Member^   of   Cori:re-«    \n   i 
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HON.  R.  E.  THOMaSON 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  01'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1.  1942 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letters  written 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Febru.\ry  6,   1942, 
The  Honorable  the  Spe,\ker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives 

De-ar  Mr.  Speaker:  Since  the  outbreak  of 
war  I  have  received  letters  from  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  expressing  a  desire  to  Join 
the  Army  Seme  would  like  to  renew  their 
commislsons  as  former  ofacers  others  would 
like  to  be  called  to  active  duty  on  existing 
commissions  In  the  Officers  Re.serve  Corps. 

If  the  War  Department  were  to  accept  all 
these  patriotic  tenders  of  service.  Congress 
would  be  depleted  by  the  less  oi  many  leaders. 

I  have  thought  carefully  abtut  the  matter 
before  writing  you,  particularly  because  I  can 
well  understand  how  earnest  these  Members 
are  to  serve  their  country  w.th  the  armed 
forces.  It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  a 
Member  of  Congress  can  render  greater  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  by  continuing  to  perform 
his  duties  as  a  legislative  representative  of 
the  people  in  which  office  he  has  acquired 
valuable  experience,  than  by  serving  with  the 
armed  forces.  Feeling  as  I  do  in  the  matter, 
I  have  therefore  made  It  a  policy  of  the  War 
Department  to  discourage  the  practice  of  call- 
ing to  active  service  Membei.fi  of  Congress 
who  hold  commissions  In  the  Officers  Reserve 
Corps, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  L.  Sttmeon, 

Secretary  cf  War. 


Jancabt  31,  1942. 
Hon    Sam  RATBtmN, 

House  0/  Representatiies. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr  Speaker:  Touching  upon  the 
subject  we  discussed  over  the  telephone  re- 
cently, I  am  happy  to  advise  you  that  I  have 
Issued  Instructions  that  hereafter  an  applica- 
tion of  any  Member  of  Congress  for  appoint- 
ment to  a  commission  In  the  Navy  will  pass 
over  my  desk,  and  since  I  am  personally  op- 
posed to  Members  of  Congress  leaving  their 
duiies  in  the  House  to  serve  In  the  Navy,  you 
may  be  sure  that  such  applications  will  uni- 
formly be  disapproved. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Frank  Knox. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


il: 


.HOMER  D.  ANGZLL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 


Monday.  June  1.  1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  life  insur- 
ance in  America  has  become  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  in  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure.  Anything  that  tends  to 
destroy  or  weaken  this  great  American 
enterprise  will  rediund  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  our  Nation  and  many  millions  of 
our  citizens  who  carry  protection  in  life 
insurance  companies  A  large  bulk  of  life 
insurance  premium,*;  also  provides  an  ef- 
fective means  in  helping  to  curb  in- 
flation. 

A  very  interesting  article  appeared  in 
the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  in  its 
issue  of  May  6,  1942,  copy  of  which  I  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  these  remarks.  It  is  as 
follows : 

LIFE    INSURANCE    PROVIDES    EFFECTIVE    INFLATION 
BAR 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
under  consideration,  among  other  details  of 
the  tax  bill,  a  proposal  to  permit  a  llmitid 
income-tax  credit  for  payment  of  life-insur- 
ance premiums  This  Is  sound  in  principle 
and  eminently  desirable  in  practice,  and  It  Is 
to  b''  hoped  that  Congress,  now  that  the 
necessity  fc.  Natlon-wMde  saving  is  so  press- 
ing will  recognize  the  social  and  economic 
functions  of  life  insurance  The  Idea  is  by 
no  means  new,  for  such  deductions  have  been 
permitted  In  England  for  the  last  20  years. 
In  England  a  man  earning  up  to  H,000  may 
deduct  Insurance  premiums  up  to  one-twelfth 
of  hi?  income. 

Th?re  Is  no  sounder  Investment  for  indi- 
viduals of  moderate  means  than  life  Insur- 
ance, and  no  more  resilient  cushion  to  lake 
the  post-war  shocks  than  this  form  of  volun- 
tary saving.  This  Is  recognized  In  our  com- 
pulsory social-security  program,  which  should 
be  supplemented  by  every  incentiv«;  to  volun- 
tary security  Investment.  Tlie  tattle  that 
we  m.ust  wage  against  Infiation  can  be  fought 
with  no  greater  a&furance  of  success  than  by 
utir.zlng  our  excess  national  Income  for  the 
payment  of  our  personal  debts  and  the  In- 
creaE3  of  cur  life-insurance  protection, 

Mcney  expended  for  these  purpc;ses  has  no 
Inflationary  effect,  for  to  a  very  large  extent  It 
flews  back  into  the  Federal  Treasury  to  pur- 
chase Government  securities.  Forty-two  per- 
cent of  Insurance  investment  In  the  first  2 
months  was  for  Government  bonds,  Life- 
insuiance  companies  are  playing  an  impor- 


tant part  In  our  war  financing.  In  that  they 
are  taking  Issues  which  if  wholly  absorbed  by 
the  commercial  banks,  would  make  fcr  an 
Infiation  of  bank  credit. 

At  the  beginning  of  1942  American  life- 
insurance  companies  held  In  Government 
bonds  approximately  $6,000,000,000.  At  the 
close  of  this  year  the  total  will  have  risen  to 
$7,500,000,000,  a  sum  sufficient  to  build  9.000 
pursuit  planes.  16.250  medium  tanks,  or  200 
modern  destroyers 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any  stronger  bvit- 
tress  tc  our  social  structure  than  a  wide  dif- 
fusion of  life-insurance  policies  in  the  mod- 
erate-Income groups  which  now  are  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  our  dangerously  expanding 
national  Income  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
set  forth  the  advantages  that  accrue  to  the 
Individual  and  his  family  from  Ule  insurance, 
for  the  American  people  are  aware  of  them, 
but  the  antl-inflation  efTectc  are  not  eo 
generally  recognized  During  1941  American 
families  received  on  the  average  nearly  f7  000,- 
000  a  day  from  their  life-insurance  policietr— 
a  total  of  over  2  5  billion,  according  to  the 
Institute  of  Life   Insurance 

That  the  policy  of  a  limited  tax  deduction 
has  worked  well  in  England  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  In  face  of  war  conditions  ordi- 
nary life  Insurance  held  in  Great  Britain 
increased  sharply  in  1941,  The  reports  of  40 
leading  companies,  as  compiled  by  Life  In- 
surance News  Data,  show  an  increase  of  19 
percent. 

With  this  experience  of  Great  Britain  to  go 
on  and  the  patent  fact  that  Insurance  pre- 
miums constitute  a  form  cf  anti-lnflailon 
saving  of  the  utmost  value.  Congress  can  well 
apply  tlie  British  principle  scaled  to  meet 
American  conditions. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  HALE  BOGGS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1.  1942 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr,  Speaker  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  Orleans  Item  of  May  20. 1942: 

TODAY — TISTEHDAT AND  ALWAYS 

We  honor  today  not  merely  the  fallen 
heroes  and  their  high  services  to  a  cause 
whose  deiense  they  have  bequeathed  to  us, 
but  the  Imperishable  heritage  of  courage 
which  flames  as  brightly  In  the  living  pres- 
ent as  ever  it  did  In  the  vanished  past  On 
Memorial  Day.  1942.  heartened  by  the  death- 
less record  of  the  past,  we  lock  to  the  futtire. 

Sorrow  and  pride  mingle  as  we  think  of 
the  dead  of  Brandywlne.  Valley  Forge,  Tren- 
ton, Concord,  Lake  Erie  and  Yoiktown,  Chal- 
mette  and  Chapultepec;  Old  Ironsides,  the 
Bon  Homme  Rtchord,  the  Maine,  and  the 
Arizona;  Chlckamauga  and  Manassas  and 
Donaldsonvllle;  the  Alamo.  Little  Big  Horn. 
Mountain  Meadcws.  El  Caney.  Tripoli.  Zam- 
boanga,  St  Mlhlel,  the  Argcnne.  Pearl  Hartxar. 
Corregldor,  the  Coral  Sea 

Silently  they  tioop  by.  the  shadowy  hosts 
led  by  their  Anthony  Waynes  and  Stonewall 
Jacksons  and  George  Washing'ons  and  Win- 
field  Scotts,  their  John  Paul  Joneses  and 
George  Deweys  and  Schleys  and  Travlses  and 
Hciistons — ever  forward. 

The  Minute  Men  at  Concord  Green,  the 
marines  fallen  among  the  poppied  wheat 
fields  before  Bclleau  Wood;  lean  New  England 
Yankees,  rangy  lads  from  Texas,  thick -shoul- 
dered towheads  from  the  Dakotas,  slim  boyish 
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gallants    from   Louisiana    or    u>. 
cheeked  Slavs  from  the  smoky  stce 
Ind'.M  r  vania.  swart 

tnetr  ind  slum    Amt 

knd  ever   li<rvkaril.   ever   forw 
•urrrnder  life  rather  than  1.  - 

No   record   more   worthy    of    re 
was  ever  written,  and  the  pages 
added   bjr   the   s^jos.   grandsons. 
g-  '  ^  of  that  vanished  h<j?t  m 

\  1  the  steadfast  faith  whi 

mc. I. fcr.»uce  tor  their  sires.  Bi. 
Duy  IS  not  merely  a  day  of  reme;: 
of  IfM  king  back 

It  :s  the  clay  cf  looking  forward; 
hope,  hope  that  the  final  victory 
tot  which  so  many   generations 
fell,  will  be  achieved  at  last  fcr 
come. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W  McCORNJaCK 

or    MASSACHUSriTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRrL'ENtATIVES 

Mnndav.  June  1.  1942 

M:  McCORMACK  Mr.  Spt?ker.  un- 
drr  leave  to  txtend  my  lemarts  in  the 
REroRD.  I  include  the  f ollowmi ;  remarks 
by  Gen  CieorJte  C.  Marshall.  Chief  of 
Staff.  United  State.s  Army,  to  'he  grad- 
imtiPR  cla.'vs.  United  States  M:  \.  ad- 

emy.  West  Point.  N.  Y..  Fno..j    .M  ^v  29, 
1942: 
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I  appreciate  the  honor  of  lieln 
morning,  but  I  would  like  you  yci 
have    a,  sympathetic   realization   ( 
that  It  Is  an  obviously  danpt 
a  .si  Idler  to  make  a  speech  tl 
theN'ss,   I    welcome   the   opi 
for  a  few  moments  to  you   : 
ynir   day   of   graduation,   and    to 
members  of  the  corps  who  will  ca 
after  you  have  gone 

Two  weeks  from  now  you  Join  ; 
een  army  In  physique,  in  nat 
and  m  intclhRcr.ce.  the  finest  p< 
the  world  In  their  eagerness 
endure  and  to  carry  th.-cugh  an 
they  are  all  that  could  be  desired 
They  but  require  the  modern  t 
profession,  the  support  of  the 
home,  and  alx^ve  all.  understan 
ship  Preparation  for  that  ta.'^k  o; 
has  been  the  purpose  of  ycur 
Military  Acudemy 

Your  predecessors  have  U'^u.-xl 
long  years  of  slow  promotion 
suffered  professionally  from  our  na 
cf  Indifference  to  military  fore 
will  enter  the  service  under  qui 
circumstances  Your  opportuni 
great  and  they  will  come  soon. 
sp'.msibillties  will  be  far  greater 
Immediate 

In  a  few  days  you  will  find  yours< 
thousands  of  officers  who  have 
their  comm  n  a  rigorous 

unique   In   '  ils  of   our   Ar 

officers  are  -  types.     They 

from  persor.        \,      .ence  the  tasks 
and  the  daily  problems  of  the  pri 
They  have  received  Interisive  tra; 
technique  of  weapons  and  In 
They   won    their    commissions 
proved  conclusively  in  a  gruell 
they  were  leaders,  and  that  • 
essary    Intelligence    and    i: 
they    are    familiar    with    the    cc: 
f   t    movements    of    large    mai,-i 
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Many  of  th?m  have  participated  In  maneu- 
vers wh;ch  extended  over  a  period  cf  months 
and  Involved  hundreds  of  thousacds  of  troops 
operating  over  tremendous  areas,  covering  In 
one  Instance  an  entire  State.     In  other  words, 
you  will  be  in  fast  company;  you  are  to  Join 
virUe,  highly  developed  lorces.    Ytu  will  meet 
the  citizen -icldiers  of  America  at  their  best 
and.  by  the  same  token,  you  will  have  to  work 
ery  hard  to  Justify  your  heriti  ge. 
Within  t^e  past  3  years  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment    iias     undergone     a     tremendous 
grt  wth      When  I  became  Chief  of  Staff,  the 
active   Army    con.«i#ted   of    175.0C0    men    and 
12.000  officers      Today  it  numbers  almost  as 
many  officers  as  it  formerly  did  soldiers     Dur- 
ing the  past  4  weeks  alone  it  has  been  in- 
creased by   300  000  men.  and  this  expansion 
wUl  continue   until  by  the  end  of  the  year 
there  will  t>e  nearly  4.500.000  In  ranks 
,  .A   large   p^art  of    this   expansion   Is   taking 
p!n"e  within  the  air  forces      In  spite  of  the 
speed   wKh   which    it   must    be   accom- 
,  ..  aeil.  we   know   that   cur   pilots   represent 
thp   flower   of    American    manhood   and   our 
ciews  th.  p-'rfect:on  of  American  mechanical 
ingenu.ty     These  men  come  from  every  sec- 
tion  of    the    country    and    pilots   have    been 
drawn  from  almost  every  college  and  univer- 
sity In  the  land.     No  finer  b<  dy  of  men  can 
be  found      They  are  consumed  with  a  deter- 
mination tc  carry  the  fight  into  Germany  and 
Japan — the  same  d« termination  that  Inspired 
Jimmie  Dcolittle  and  his  gallant  band      Yet 
>pleiidld  as  is   this  personnel,   a  unified  air 
force    should    have    a    proportion    of    offlrcfs 
v.hcie  viewpoint,  molded   by  4  years  In  the 
Cirps  cf  Cadets.  Includes  a  full  understanding 
cf     those     military    Intangibles    which     are 
epitomized  In  the  motto  of  the  corps.    Here, 
then.  Is  one  cf  the  most  Important  reasons 
for  the  Introduction  of  a   flying  course  Into 
the  academy's  curriculum.     Last  spring  I  in- 
sisted upon  the  rearrangement  of  courses  in 
order   that  our  new  air  force  should  Include 
as  soon  as  possible  a  larger  number  of  com- 
missioned flyers  imbued  with  the  traditions 
and  standards  of  West  Point 

The  path  we  have  followed  in  preparing 
the  Army  during  this  emergency  has  not  been 
an  easy  one  It  has  not  been  traversed  over- 
nuht.  and  It  has  been  uphill  all  of  the  way. 
During  the  period  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  my 
most  difficult  task  was  to  progress  with  the 
mobilization  and  training  of  the  Army,  de- 
spite the  confu-'-lon,  to  express  it  mildly,  that 
was  spread  throughout  the  ranks  by  a  Nation- 
wide debate  regarding  the  nece.^slty  for  mili- 
tary preparations  and  as  to  the  policies  to 
govern  our  national  course  of  action. 

Current  events  remind  me  of  questions 
which  were  put  to  me  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress prior  to  December  7  as  to  where  Ameri- 
can soldiers  might  be  called  upon  to  fight, 
and  just  what  was  the  urgent  nece^^sity  for 
the  Army  that  we  were  endeavoring  to  organ- 
ize and  trfiln.  In  reply  I  usually  commented 
on  the  fac*.  that  we  had  previously  fought  In 
France.  Italy,  and  Germany;  in  Africa  and  the 
Far  East;  In  Siberia  r.nd  Northern  Russia,  No 
one  could  tell  what  the  future  might  hold  for 
us  But  one  thing  was  clear  to  me — we  must 
be  prepitred  to  fight  anywhere,  and  on  short 
notice  Tlie  possibilities  were  not  overdrawn, 
for  today  we  find  American  soldiers  through- 
out the  Pacific,  in  Burma.  China,  and  India. 
They  have  flown  ever  Japan.  They  are  land- 
ing in  England,  and  they  will  land  In  France, 
We  are  determined  that  before  the  sun  sets 
on  this  terrible  struggle  our  flag  will  be  'ec- 
ogntzcd  throughout  the  world  as  a  symocl  of 
freedom  on  the  one  hand  and  of  overwhelm- 
ing power  on  the  other 

The  confusion  whlc^  existed  In  the  minds 
of  many  jVmericans  beiore  Pearl  Harbor  no 
longer  exists.  Our  people,  solidly  behind  the 
Army,  are  supporting  wholeheartedly  every 
measure  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
they  are  rr.eeting  with  calm  courage  the  vicis- 
situdes ln»?vitable  In  a  war  extending  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  eau-th.     This  attitude  U 


exemplified  in  heroic  meastire  by  the  parents 
and  wives  of  those  men  who  fought  to  he  last 
ditch  in  the  Philippines.  Their  fortlttde  was 
magnificent  during  these  agonizing  days  cf 
traslc  imcertalnty  regarding  their  sons  and 
husbands.  The  letters  that  have  comi-  to  me 
from  the  mothers  or  wives  of  men  lost  In  that 
Homeric  struggle  are  my  greatest  reassurance 
that  America  has  steeled  Itself  for  a  terrible 
struggle,  with  the  Implacable  determ  nation 
to  hammer  out  a  complete  victory — decisive 
and  final. 

Your  utmost  endeavor,  backed  by  high  and 
unscltL&h  purpose,  will  be  required  to  bring 
thus  struggle  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  No 
compromise  is  possible,  and  the  victory  of  the 
democracies  can  only  be  complete  with  the 
utter  defeat  of  the  war  machines  of  Gi-rmany 
and  Japan,  It  is  to  the  young  men  that  we 
must  look  for  the  energy  and  daring  to  lead 
the  way  In  a  great  oflenslve.  You  men.  In- 
spired by  the  traditions  of  West  Point,  .issume 
a  i?reat  refpons.bility  and  now  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  a  great  opportunity  to  serve  your 
country  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  Its 
history. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

li'-N    FRANK  CARLSON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1.  1942 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing an  address  I  delivered  at  the  memo- 
rial services  of  the  Second  Division, 
A.  E,  F,.  on  Saturday.  May  30,  T.iis  ad- 
dress was  delivered  at  the  Memorial  of 
the  Flaming  Sword,  at  Seventeenth  and 
Constitution  Avenue,  and  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Second  Divisicii  Asso- 
ciation, Past  President  D.  H.  Elcins  i.f 
the  District  of  Columbia  Branch,  Second 
Division  Association,  in  charge: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Gold  Star  Mothers,  com- 
rades, and  friends,  we  pause  here  tcduy  to  do 
honor  and  pay  homage  to  our  Natiors  dead. 
It  is  Memorial  Day — truly  It  is  a  day  of 
memories.  Our  people  everywhere  stj  nd  rev- 
erently by  with  bowed  heads  and  recall  the 
unselfish  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  thsse  who 
have  died  that  our  Nation  might  llva.  .This 
Is  one  Memorial  Day  when  a  grateful  Nation 
pays  tribute  to  its  faithful  sons — those  who 
in  the  past  have  given  their  all  in  the  Na- 
tion's trying  hour  and  those  gallant  and  brave 
sons  who  stand  today  on  every  continent  as  a 
bulwark  for  our  freedom  and  lndep<  ndence. 
Truly  and  reverently  we  pray  that  God.  In 
His  wisdom  and  mercy,  will  prct?ct  and 
guide  our  brave  defenders,  those  h?roes  of 
other  days  and  those  who  are  following  them 
today,  dying  In  remote  places  on  the  earth 
and  asking  only  that  we  carry  on.  Ttey  have 
Joined  that  innumerable  caravan.  :he  sol- 
dier and  sailor  dead  who  "counted  not  their 
lives  dear  unto  themselves," 

The  greatest  hours  in  a  nation's  life  are 
those  hours  in  which  Its  sons  give  themselves 
for  some  great  cause.  Today  we  honar  those 
men  who  gave  their  all  In  defens-;  of  an 
Ideal  or  a  principle.  The  history  of  our  Na- 
tion has  woven  through  it  the  cardinal 
thread  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  ard  inde- 
pendence. Our  honored  dead  who  fought  In 
1776,  In  1812.  1846.  in  1861.  In  18ii8.  1917. 
and  1942  were  righting  the  battles  for  a  free 
people. 

Only  recently  when  Gen,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur   arrived    at   his  formal  recejitlon  In 
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Australia  from  that  heil-hole  Bataan 
Peninsula,  he  told  them.  "I  bring  you  the 
unbreakable  faith  of  a  free  man  "  It  was  a 
simple  speech,  but  It  had  a  vast  meaning. 
He  was  saying  that  you  cannot  break  the 
spirit  of  a  free  man  by  hunger,  tcrtute,  or 
weapons.  Yea.  a  free  man  would  rather  go 
through  a  thousand  uudescrlbable  deaths 
than  have  his  faith  in  freedom  broken.  The 
true  significance  of  Memorial  Day  is  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  ideals  for  which  these  honored 
dead  gave  their  lives — for  the  living  to  re- 
dedicate  themselves  to  these  Ideals  which 
were  so  dearly  purchased  and  preserved,  and 
to  renew  their  determination  that  those  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  should  not  have 
died  In  vain.  I  thank  God  tliat  our  people 
have  not,  and  I  pray  that  our  people  shall 
never  forget  to  honor  and  pay  homage  to  our 
heroic  dead. 

Today  we  think  back  to  that  memorable 
struggle  In  which  we  won  our  freedom  and 
Independence.  We  cut  forever  the  bonds  that 
held  our  Nation  subservient  to  a  mother 
country.  When  the  smoke  of  battle  had 
cleared  away  in  1776  and  Independence  came 
to  cur  Nation,  our  flag  had  been  conceived 
In  liberty.  The  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  had  carried  the  torch  of  freedom  They 
afked  us  to  carry  It  on.  tc  carry  It  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  strong  and  the  hearts  of  the 
brave — forward  It  must  ^o. 

In  this  day  of  sacred  memory  we  must  not 
forget  those  conflicts  of  1812  and  1846  when 
again  our  brave  sons  marched  forth  leaving 
behind  them  their  all  to  serve  tholr  country 
As  in  other  wars  many  of  them  never  returned 
and  t6day  we  pay  homage  to  thtin  and  revere 
their  memory.  This  Is  the  day  of  the  vet- 
erans cf  the  Civil  War.  "fhcir  rapidly 
diminishing  ranks  reminds  us  that  life  is  but 
a  fleeting  day.  We  who  are  gathered  hrre 
today  give  them  tlie  honor  they  so  Justly 
deserve  It  was  a  heart  rendlnp  conflict  and 
one  that  tried  and  seared  the  souls  of  the 
citizens  of  the  North  and  the  South.  Yet 
when  the  conflict  was  over  our  Nation  was 
perpetuated   and   our   flag  supreme 

Most  of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  who 
fought  so  nobly  and  so  courageously  have 
been  called  to  receive  their  last  reward.  It 
Is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  as  we  salute  those 
who  remain 

At  the  recent  State  encampment  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  In  Kansas  only 
five  veterans  were  In  attendance  and  their 
ages  ranged  from  95  to  100  years.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinct honor  to  mention  that  the  recent  past 
national  commander  of  the  Grand  Army  cf 
the  Republic  lives  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict— Commander  I.  N,  NLxon.  of  Jewell, 
Kans.  I  pause  to  pay  a  tribute  to  those  men 
who  remain  with  us.  We  salute  ycu— the 
saviors  of  otir  Nation,  May  God  bless  you 
and  keep  you. 

Again  In  1898  our  Nation  found  Itself  em- 
broiled in  the  Spanish-American  War.  Our 
boys  responded  to  the  Nation's  call  and 
fought  In  the  disease-  and  fever-infested 
Jungles  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  They 
fought  this  war  to  liberate  an  oppressed 
people  from  the  yoke  of  bondage  and  derpalr. 
Truly  It  can  be  said  that  it  was  a  war  of 
mercy  and  cur  Nation  fought  It  without 
thought  of  gain  or  recompense.  Soldiers  of 
the  Spanish -American  War  we  honor  and 
salute  you. 

May  I  now  refer  to  my  comrades — the  men 
who  served  In  1917  and  1918,  The  World 
War  is  still  fresh  In  the  minds  of  most  of 
those  here  assembled.  Many  present  here  this 
morning  took  an  important  part  In  that  war. 
We  meet  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  In  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Flaming  Sword,  a  t>eautiful 
memorial  which  was  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  the  men  of  the  Second  Division.  It  may 
be  truly  said  that  the  history  of  the  Second 
Division  is,  to  a  large  degree,  the  history  of 
Americas  part  in  that  war.  This  famous 
division  hrid  m:  i...:^: .:   b...  .-.,;rouud.     I:   -a.? 


marie  up  of  famous  units  whose  lineage 
traced  to  services  In  every  war  our  Nation 
had  fought  These  units  were  reinforced  and 
brought  to  fighting  strength  in  1917  by  brave 
young  men  from  farms  and  factories  It  is 
well  fcr  us  on  Memorial  Day  to  review  the 
accomplishments  of  this  excellent  organiza- 
tion 

On  January  1,  1919,  Gen,  John  A  Lejeune. 
the  then  commanding  officer  cf  the  Second 
Division,  with  headquarters  in  Germany, 
wrote  in  General  Order  No  1.  as  follows: 
"To  the  Officers  and  Men  of  Uui  Second 
Division  : 

"1.  The  year  that  has  Just  ended  has  been 
the  most  momentous  of  the  century.  A  year 
Ego  tlie  military  situation  was  ominous, 
Russia  and  Roumania  had  been  crushed, 
and  the  enemy  was  able  to  mass  a  greatly 
superior  force  on  ^Uie  western  front  In 
March,  April,  and  li^y  he  struck  powerful 
and  victorictis  blows  In  Ptcardy,  Belgium,  and 
o'»  the  Chemin  des  Dames.  At  thl?  critical 
hour  the  American  forces  were  placed  in  the 
battle  lines,  and  on  November  11,  after  an 
offensive  campaign  by  the  Allies'  coinmandtr 
In  chief,  conducted  with  cons-ummaie  skill 
and  characterized  by  continuous  battles  of 
unparalleled  activity  and  violence,  the  enemy 
was  defeated  and  tiie  victory  won, 

"2.  The  Second  Division  i  laved  a  part  cf 
great  military  and  historic  Important  e  In  this 
tremendous  engagement.  It  foU|,'ht  five 
pitched  battles  or  series  of  batllch.  always 
defeating  the  enemy,  and  it  has  wen  the  right 
to  have  inscribed  on  its  banners  the  namea  cf 
the  brilliant  victories  won  by  It  at  Chateau- 
Thierry,  Solssons.  St.  Mlhlel  salier.t.  Blanc 
Mont,  end  Arsonne-Meuse  Its  casualties 
were  732  officers  and  23  653  men:  Icte.l.  24  3f?5, 
lh:S  was  about  10  percent  of  the  total  casual- 
ties of  the  American  Erpedlllonary  Force. 
It  captured  12.026  prisoners  over  one-quarter 
of  the  total  number  captured  by  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Force.  It  captured  343 
cannon,  about  one-quarter  of  th«>  total  num- 
ber captured  by  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force. 

"3  The  officers  and  men  of  the  division 
have  earned  by  their  valor,  their  skill,  and 
their  victories  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  our  Allies  and  cur  countrsmien 

"4  That  the  New  Year  may  be  a  happy 
one  for  all  members  of  the  division,  their 
families,  and  their  friends  is  my  mout  earnest 
wish." 

To  the  men  of  the  Second  Division  we 
honor  you     We  salute  you. 

It  was  25  years  ago  that  a  lad  from  the 
State  of  Iowa  named  Martin  Trcptow  wos 
killed  at  Chateu-Thlerry.  In  his  pocket  was 
found  a  diary  on  which  he  had  written  on 
the  flyleaf: 

"My  pledge:  America  must  w?n  th's  war 
Therefore  I  will  work;  I  will  save;  I  will 
sacrifice;  I  will  endure;  I  will  fight  cheerfully 
and  do  my  utmost,  bs  If  the  Issiie  of  the 
whole  struggle  depended  on  me  alone." 

Today  our  Nation  is  engaged  in  another 
war  Many  men  here  this  morning  who 
served  in  1917  and  1918  have  sons  on  the 
battlefields  of  foreign  lands  or  are  in  train- 
ing camps  preparing  once  again  to  bold  high 
the  honor  and  tradition  of  our  country. 
These  same  fathers  would  much  prefer  to  go 
Instead  of  sending  their  sons,  but  a  span  of 
25  years  has  deferred  tis  for  active  service, 

Tiie  spark  that  lit  your  patriotic  fervor, 
which  sent  you  upon  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  and  beyond  the  seas  to  France  where 
battle  awaited  you— that  same  spark  of 
patriotic  fervor  has  again  rekindled  the  youth 
of  America.  Not  because  we  wanted  war. 
No,  we  did  not  want  war;  we  hated  war. 
But  we  were  attacked,  attacked  In  a  dastardly. 
uncivilized  manner,  contrary  to  all  interna- 
tional law  and  decency,  attacked  by  the  Japs 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  then  within  a  few  days 
we  had  war  declared  upon  us  by  Hitler  and 
Mussolini. 


Yes:  now  the  flame  is  alight  again,  and 
cur  sons  and  your  eons  are  out  braving  the 
peril  that  America  might  remam  free,  so 
that  you  and  I  will  not  be  slaves  as  are  the 
inhabitants  cf   the  conquered   nations. 

We  will  never  forget  what  you  veterans  did. 
Chateau  Thierry,  the  Battle  cf  the  Argonne, 
and  the  bravery  and  the  courage  of  you  vet- 
erans on  every  field  constitute  a  living  part  of 
the  American  inheritance  And  we  will  net 
forget  the  soldiers,  the  sailors,  and  the  boys 
of  the  Air  Corps  who  are  going  out  to  sacrifice 
fcr  God  and  country. 

Our  men  are  today  fighting  on  every  front 
In  the  world  They  are  In  the  air.  under  the 
sea,  and  on  the  waves  They  have  demon- 
strated that  they  are  not  only  equal  to  but 
mu:h  superior  fighters  If  given  equal  oppor- 
tunities. This  was  demonstrated  at  Wake 
Island,  Corregidor,  and  Coral  Islands  These 
men  fought  bravely  because  they  were  fight- 
ing for  a  great  cause  They  were  fightlnj.  for 
freedom  and  Independence  Everywhere  our 
boys  are  showing  their  qualities  as  fighting 
men  and  are  nobly  upholding  the  traditions 
of  our  past  history.  They  are  carrying  on 
the  heritage  they  received  from  those  who 
fought  In  previous  wars.  Our  Nation  Is  gird- 
ing for  war.  Our  Army  is  being  rapidly  ex- 
panded and  we  should  soon  have  4000,000 
men  under  arms.  Our  Navy  Is  being  doubled, 
and  the  personnel  In  that  branch  of  the 
service  Is  Increasing  rapidly  Our  air  force 
Is  Doing  expanded  at  a  rate  that  seemed  al- 
most unbelievable  12  months  a'.;o  Sixty 
thousand  planes  a  year  will  be  a  reality 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  choice  young 
men  are  enlisting  in  the  aviation  service. 
Their  force  will  be  felt  on  the  battlefields  of 
every  continent  This  massing  of  our  re- 
prurces.  both  human  and  material,  for  an 
all-cut  war  spells  the  end  of  nazl-lsm  and 
the  end  of  those  dicutors  who  govern  by  hate 
and  fear.  Again  the  men  of  our  country  are 
going  to  bring  the  doctrine  of  freedom  and 
Independence  to  conquered  nations  There 
will  be  dark  days  nhcad  There  will  be  sacri- 
fice and  there  will  be  pangs  of  sorrow  in  the 
hearts  of  hundreds  of  thousauds  of  Amer- 
icans, but  forward  we  must  go  The  victory 
must  be  ours  We  must  forever  end  the  rule 
and  domination  of  those  who  have  world 
dictatorship  In  mind. 

I  know  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  all  cf  us 
when  I  say  to  those  brave  heroes  who  gave 
their  all,  Go  back  to  sleep,  heroic  men,  we 
shall  keep  faith  with  you  We'll  take  up  the 
torch  that  you  did  throw  and  we  shall  ever 
hold  it  high,  and 

"Sleep  on  ye  brave  and  fallen  dead 
Dear  as  the  blood  ye  pave 
No  Impious  footstep  here  shall  tread 

The  heritage  of  thy  grave, 
"Nor  shall  ycur  story  be  forgot 
While-  Time  her  records  keep 
And  glory  guards  this  honored  spot 
Where  valor  proudly  sleepw," 
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Mr.  D'ALESANDRO,    Mr,  Speaker,  on 

February   28,   1942.  the  U.  S,  S.  Jaccb 

Jones  wa«  sunk  by  cur  enemies  oflf  the 
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the  Hous<  the  loss  of  a  very 
of  mme.  the  late  Joseph  Eurk< 
teaman  first   class,  who  rosid' 
cirv  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Heatley  graduated  from 
parochial  school  and  Loyola  H 
whpfp  he  was  very  active  In  at 
:  ,  ■       'ion  With  the  D 

c  J,.  :..  .  .  jjm  the  United  Si 
In  September  1941.  His  ambit 
enter  th  thood,  but  this 

delayed  •  of  his  service  in 

Joseph  Heatley  was  the  first 
boy  To  lose  hi.s  life  in  the  serv 
Navy  during  this  war.    He  wa 
couraseous.  patriotic  young  m 
patriotism  should  always  be  ren 
While  his  parents.  Mr.  and  I 
H«atUy.  feel  his  loss  very  pv 
can  be  proud  c    the  fact  that 
son  lost  his  hfe  fighting  to  kee 
safe  for  democracy  and  prott 
llvfs  and  lib-riies  against  the  i 
the  dictators. 
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Mr.     : 
Federal    m^sini'.-    aii     :-'■* 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  mam 
of  the  war  effort  and  Gover 
for  the  purpose  of  brevity  the 
commonly  used  to  identify 
average  person  is  able  to  rer 
of  the  older  and  more  comn. 
apencle.s.  but  some  may  be 
The  complete  li.'^t  as  furnishe 
by  the  Office  of  Government 
as  follows: 

A   A   A.— Agricultural  Adjus* 
Islratlon. 

A   M    A  —Agricultural  Marketi 
tration 

B   A   E — Bureau  of  Aiin'icul rural 
B    E   W  — Bureau  of  Economic 
B    L   S— Bureau  of  L::brr  Stnt 
A    A  — CiVil  A  -   \  ^ 

A    B— Civll  A 
C    C — Civilian  0>r.serva' 
O    I  — Ctxirdlnatrr  of  Ir.f 
D   A    R— Defense  Aid  Repor- 
D    C    B— Defense  Coinn-.unii.. 
H   C  —Defense  Homes  Corp^r 
I.  C.  (W    P   B  I— Division 
Constructlcn 
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Tiinlstration. 


F  H.  A.— Federal  Hcu?ing  Administration. 
F    H.  L.  B.  B— Federal  Home  Loan  Bani: 
Board. 

F   L   A — Federal  Loan  Agency. 
r   p.  C— Federal  Po-*er  Commission. 
F   S   A— Farm  Security  Administration  or 
Federal  Se<urity  Agency. 

f  T.  C  —  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
F  W.  A.— Federal  Works  Agency. 
G.  A.  O — General  Accounting  Office. 
G.  P.  O.— Government  Printing  Office. 
H.  O.  L.  C— Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion. 
I  c  C— Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
M.  R   C. — Metals  Reserve  Company. 
N.  A.  C.  A  —National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics. 

N     D.    A.    C— National    Defense    Advisory 
Ccmmissicn. 

N    D    M.  B— National  Defense  Mediation 
BoA.'d. 
N  L  R  U— National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
N    R    P    B— National  Resources  Planning 
B. ard. 

N   W.  L  B  — N;itlonal  War  Labor  Board. 
N    Y.  A— National  Youth  Adtninistrution. 
O.  A.  D   R.— Office  of  Agricultural  Defense 
Relations. 
O  C   D  —Office  of  ClvUian  Defense. 
O    D  T — Office  of  Defense  TTan.«portntlon. 
OEM  —Office  for  Emergi  ncy  Manngen.ent. 
OFF  —Office  of  Facts  and  Figures 
O    O    P. — Office  of  Government  Reports. 
O    L.  L   A  — Office  of  Lcrd-Lease  Adminis- 
tration. 
O  O.  C  -Office  of  Censorship. 
O  P   A  — Office  of  Price  Administration. 
O  P  A  C  8   (now  succeeded  by  O  P  A.)  — 
Office  of  Price   Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply 

O  P  M  —Office  of  Production  Management. 
O  S  R  D. — Office  of  Sciontlflc  Research  and 
Development 

P    B   A —Public  Buildings  Administration. 
P  R  A  —Public  Roads  Administration. 
P   W   A —Public  WorKs  Administration. 
R    E  A. — Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tl(in- 

R   F  C— Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion 

R    R   B— Railroad  Retirement  Board. 
R    R   C — Rubber  Reserve  Company. 
S   C   S  — Soil  Conservation  Service.       > 
,  S   E  C — Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion 

W    M    C. — War  Manpower  Commission. 

W   P  B  — War  Production  Board. 

W  S.  A.— War  Shipping  Administration. 


H.'lp  t  .ir  Si'i  :^1   R  i   'nf%% 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  CDnsent. 
I  include  this  letter  in  the  Appe.idix  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Spokane.  Wash..  May  25,  1942. 

Hon.  H.  P.  KOPPLEMANN. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
De.^r  Sir:  I  read  with  much  interest  your 
statement  in  the  Congressional  Ricord  of 
May  19.  page  4356.  in  regard  to  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  and  \ias  very 
much  pleased  that  there  was  one  Congress- 
man who  had  the  -guts"  to  go  up  agamst  this 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  racket, 
for  it  is  purely  a  racket  and  nothing  Jlse. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  an  instrument  of  mo- 
nopoly to  kill  off  all  small  business  and  drive 
it  into  bankruptcy  and  large  corporations, 
which  it  has  already  done. 

Now.  when  anything  is  proposed  to  help 
small  business,  you  will  find  the  RecDustruc- 
tlon  Finance  Corporation  against  it.  Out  In 
my  country,  the  grange  was  Interested  in 
power  racket  and  formed  a  corporition  to 
buy  up  local  power  lines. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
turned  it  down,  showing  its  leanings.  Keep 
up  the  flglit  on  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration or  submit  to  big  monopoly  domina- 
tion. 

Respectfully, 

Ben  Sp£AB. 
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?!  ;\OPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
gentleman,  who  is  not  known  to  me  but 
evidently  has  had  unfortunate  experi- 
ences in  securing  the  cooperation  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
has  written  me  a  letter  anent  my  state- 
ment to  the  House  on  May  19.  The  facts 
contained  in  his  letter  were  so  pertinent 
to  our  present-day  difficulties  In  securing 
help  to  small  people  in  several  directions 
th  •  I  ol  his  letter  would  be  of  Interest 
t  M.:;.oers  Of  Congress  and  the  Nation 
I     i  .vhole. 


'^•ii-.irt  rs    Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  PF^!  \P.  vS 

or 

HON.  D.\NIELA.  REE3 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT. VTIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1942 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chiv-ago  Tribune,  wliich  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald  under  date  of  May  29.  1942: 

SMEARXRS'  PROGRESS 

In  our  political  history  there  is  r.othlng  to 
match  the  smear  campaign  of  recent  months, 
the  campaign  which  ended,  fittingly  enough, 
in  a  house  of  degradation.  No  doubt  the 
campaign  will  be  continued,  for  these  who 
have  participated  in  it  are  both  ru:hless  and  _ 
detetmined.  but  their  heaviest  cnarge  has 
been  fired  against  Senator  Walsh  and  has  ex- 
ploded in  their  faces.  They  are  utterly  dis- 
credited and  disgraced,  and.  having  made  the 
vilest  accusation  that  can  be  made,  they  can 
go  no  further. 

The  victims  of  the  smear  are  those  who  op- 
posed the  administration's  foreign  policy  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  and  those  who  ha.e  cppo.'-fd 
the  spread  of  communism  in  this  country. 
There  were  millions  of  them  Thfir  spokes- 
men included  such  men  as  Herb<'rt  Hocv(>r 
and  Robert  E  Wood — men  whose  cevotion  to 
their  country  and  its  Institutions  Is  above 
question  Nevertheless,  these  men  and  scores 
of  others  like  them  have  been  exposed  to  the 
most  ruthless  as-^aults  Only  the  other  day, 
for  example,  the  Communist  Da:ly  Worker 
charged  that  Mr  Hoover  in  his  recent  speech 
had  "officially  opened  Hitler's  peace  offensive  " 
That  Is  to  say,  Mr.  Hoover  Is  a  tri.ltor  to  his 
country. 

Tliese  tactics  have  a  double  puipose.  The 
immediate  gcal  is  the  silencing  cf  all  criti- 
cism of  the  administration,  no  natter  how 
seriously  it  may  blunder  in  its  prosecution  of 
the  war.  To  this  end  the  new  dealers  have 
cooperated  manfully  in  the  campuigv.  T'^'  v 
want  a  subservient  Congress,  purged     1  n.- 
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dependent  minds.  Tliey  want  an  intimi- 
dated pre^s. 

The  Communists  want  all  this  and  some- 
thing more.  They  want  to  destroy  those  who 
have  fought  and  will  continue  to  fight  the 
spread  of  communism  or  any  other  tyranny 
In  this  country.  Hence,  the  smearing  of 
former  President  Hoover.  Hence  the  vicious 
attacks  upon  the  Tribune  and  other  out- 
spoken enemies  of  communism.  The  plot  is 
to  destroy  resistance  to  communi-'^m  now 
and  In  future  by  Impugning  the  patriotism 
of  the  defenders  of  American  litj«'rty 

Only  in  the  excitement  of  war  cculd  such 
a  fantastic  campaign  gain  any  headway.  The 
traducers  are  avowed  enemies  of  American 
liberty.  The  destruction  of  free  institutions 
Is  their  announced  goal.  Their  loyalty,  as 
they  have  disclosed  it  on  countless  occasions, 
Is  not  to  America,  but  to  the  Commun.st 
International.  They  were  pro-Hitler  and 
against  American  military  preparation  until 
less  than  a  year  ago  when  Russia  was  at- 
tacked. At  that  moment  they  suddenly 
changed  their  tune.  They  have  never  re- 
garded America  as  anything  more  tlian  a  use- 
ful adjunct  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

These  slanderers,  to  whom  America  Is 
nothing  and  Stalin  is  Ood.  are  now  charging 
disloyalty  to  America  on  the  part  of  millions 
who  have  no  allegiance  but  to  America. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  scheme  the  smearers 
entered  the  house  of  degradation.  It  was  old 
home  week  when  they  got  there. 


Harry  Bridges 


OK 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1942 

Mr.  LELAND  M  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  already  know,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  ordered  the  deportation  of  Harry 
Bridges.    This  is  very  gratifying  to  me. 

You  know,  also,  that  I  have  stood  in 
this  Well  for  the  past  3 '2  years,  asking 
the  deportation  of  Harry  Bridges 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  this  is  going  to  have  a  very  salutary 
effect  upon  the  morale  of  the  people  in 
this  country,  and  that  it  will  inspire  con- 
fidence, not  only  in  the  Government  it- 
self, but  in  the  Government's  ability  to 
fulfill  its  war  program.  This  should  be 
notice  to  every  person  in  this  country 
that  no  one  can  sabotage  or  interfere 
with  the  war  program  of  this  country,  not 
even  Harry  Bridges.  I  know  that  my  peo- 
ple in  California  will  hail  ths  with  great 
gratification  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  99 
percent  of  the  people  throughout  the 
United  States  will  do  the  same  thing. 

I  say  these  things,  going  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Attorney  General  is 
going  to  make  an  all-out  and  sincere 
effort  to  prosecute  this  case  in  all  the 
phases  that  may  arise  hereafter.  In  do- 
ing this,  I  hope  he  presses  the  charge 
of  perjury  and  presents  the  evidence, 
namely,  the  three  applications  for  citi- 
zenship wherein  Harry  Bridges  answers 
the  same  question  on  each  application, 
pertaining  to  his  marriage,  and  upon 
which  he  gives  different  date-  r  '^e 
applications  were  signed  under  oatii.  A' 
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least  two  out  of  the  three  are  wrong  on 
their  face.  The  registrar  of  vital  sta- 
tictics  of  the  State  of  California  says 
that  Harry  Bridges  was  not  married  on 
any  of  the  dates  given,  in  San  Francisco, 
nor  was  he  married  at  anv  time,  on  any 
other  date,  in  the  whole  Slate  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  records  were  searched,  and 
that  report  is  from  the  State  registrar 
of  vital  statistics. 

In  addition  to  this  is  the  matter  of 
Harry  Bridges'  statement  that  sabotage 
that  might  occur  should  be  reported 
to  nobody  except  himself  personally. 
There  is  a  Federal  statute  which  says 
that  anyone  who  has  knowledge  cf  sabo- 
tage should  immediately  report  it  to  a 
governmental  official;  that  those  who 
have  such  knowledge  and  do  not  report 
it  to  a  governmental  official  are  them- 
selves guilty  of  a  felony.  Mr.  Bridges  has 
never  denied  that  he  made  this  state- 
ment, and  that  phase  should  b<!  taken 
into  consideration. 

Of  course,  certain  officials  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  group  have  said  this  was  terrible. 
There  is  a  reason  for  that.  Not  only 
myself,  but  many  others,  have  accused 
certain  C.  I.  O.  labor  leaders  of  being 
Communists  and  of  interfering  with  our 
war  effort.  This  was  particulaily  true 
before  Russia  was  attacked  by  Germany. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  have  sus- 
tained defeat  in  this  war,  where  we  have, 
and  the  same  is  true  for  our  Allies,  has 
been  "Too  little,  too  late."  These  sub- 
versive leaders  cannot  now  get  out  of 
the  responsibility  of  having  caused  the 
delay  in  our  war  program  previous  to 
Russia's  entry.  Didn't  Harry  Bridges 
sustain  the  strike  in  the  North  American 
airplane  works?  Did  he  not  also  sus- 
tain many  other  strikes  that  were  crip- 
pling our  war  effort?  Did  he  not  destroy 
the  shipping  interests  of  the  Pacific  coast 
and  try  to  do  the  same  thing  elsewhere? 

It  is  not  now  sufficient  for  Harry 
Bridges  to  say  that  he  has  reformed  be- 
cause the  effect  of  hijs  previou.s  conduct 
has  seriously  crippled  and  injured  our 
war  program.  We  do  not  accept  in  our 
courts  any  excuse  for  a  murderer  that  he 
will  not  do  it  again.  Our  laws  were  writ- 
ten for  a  purpose.  Now  that  Harry 
Bridges  may  realize  what  the  effect  of  his 
conduct  has  been,  and  what  that  effect 
has  been  on  the  safety  of  America  and 
on  its  war  program,  it  is  too  late  for  him 
to  say,  "I  have  reformed."  How  do  we 
know  that  he  has  reformed? 

How  do  we  know  that  he  is  not  only 
trying  to  get  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
program  to  destroy  it  when  his  whim 
should  dictate  that  he  should  do  so? 

We  cannot  afford  at  this  time  to  place 
reliance  in  those  whose  conduct  has 
proved  to  us  to  be  traitorous. 

The  law  should  take  its  course  and 
Harry  Bridges  should  answer  for  the 
things  that  he  thought  he  was  getting 
away  with.  Many  people  of  his  type, 
after  having  gotten  away  with  several 
things,  have  become  so  saturated  with 
the  feeling  of  their  own  power  that  they 
thought  they  could  do  these  things  for- 
ever with  Immunity. 

Under  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment, Ju-stice  may  be  slow  to  catch  up 
with  the  la-vvbreakers,  but  in  the  great 
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percentage  of  cases  it  has  been  sure. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney 
General  should  instill  in  the  hearts  of  all 
lawbreakers  that  this  principle  still  ex- 
ists, particularly  in  the  case  of  Federal 
.justice. 

A  great  concept  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion  has  been  built  up  in  the  hearts  of  our 
people,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
offices  of  the  Federal  Government,  that 
the  people  who  hold  any  such  offices  will 
dispense  justice  without  fear  or  favor. 

If  the  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Biddle, 
will  carry  through  on  this  concept.  I  con- 
gratulate him.  I  may  say  further  to  him, 
m  carrying  out  this  principle,  that  it  will 
be  a  great  inspiration  toward  confidence 
in  our  Government  with  respect  to  law 
enforcement.  Further,  that  it  will  re- 
instill  in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  that 
justice  will  be  meted  out  without  fear  or 
favor,  and  that  the  American  form  of 
government  will  be  sustained.  It  will  put 
out  notice  to  the  subversive  interests  that 
they  can  no  longer  get  away  with  their 
program  of  revolution  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  strictly 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  great  and 
definite  distinction  between  Russia  as  a 
nation,  and  the  Community  Party  In  the 
United  States.  Rus.sia  as  a  nation,  fight- 
ing our  common  enemy.  Hitler,  Is  one 
thing.  The  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States,  attempting  to  destroy  the 
American  form  of  government  and  re- 
place it  with  European  forms,  is  distinctly 
another. 

Russia  should  take  no  offense  at  our 
action  here,  because  we  are  not  going 
into  Russia  and  telling  them  what  form 
of  government  they   should  have  over 
there.     I    say,    therefore,    that    Russia 
should  not  take  the  position,  and  the 
Communist  Party  in  Russia  should  not 
take  the  position,  that  it  can  come  into 
the  United  States  because  they  are  fight- 
ing a  common  enemy  with  us,  and  dictate 
to  us  what  kind  of  government  we  should 
have  here.    I  think,  if  people  will  calmly 
consider  the  above  statement,  they  will 
realize  that  the  above  Is  fundamentally 
true  and  that  Russia  need  take  no  offense. 
After  all,  Harry  Bridges  Is  not  only 
accountable  for  his  Communist  activities 
but  he  is  accountable  for  furnishing  false 
information  to  our  Government.    In  this 
connection  I  cannot  square  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  saying  to  130  000,000  of  our  peo- 
ple. "If  you  furnish  us  witl:  false  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  your  statements 
on  sugar  cards  and  pasoline  cards,  we  will 
put  you  in  the  pen'tentlary  for  10  years 
and  fine  you  $10,000."    And  then  say  to 
Harry  Bridges,  "You  may  furnish  false 
information  under  oath  and  get  away 
with  It."    I  think  also,  that  he  should 
not  violate  the  Federal  law,  wherein  he 
says  sabotage  should  be  reported  to  him. 
These  are  not  the  only  records.    The 
F.  B.  I.  has  a   pretty  complete  file  in 
which,  it  is  my  belief,  many  Infractions 
of  law  will  be  found,  and  Bridges  should 
therefore  be  held  to  account  thereunder. 
This  should  not  be  a  blow,  nor  consid- 
ered one,  at  the  constructive  labor  move- 
ment, nor  at  the  honest  and  sound  labor 
leaders.     I  think  these  honest,  sound. 
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constructive  labor  leaders  will  hail 
d«rision  with  JUit  as  much  (rratific 
as  I  do.    I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
95   percent   of   the   patriotic 
c  'hat  go  to  makf' up  the  ran 

ti.  oor  wiii  haU  it  wiih  the 

gratification. 
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or 

HON  JOHN  E.  R\NK!N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI' 

M<r.day.June  1.  1942 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi. 
Speaker,  und^^r  permi-ssion  granted  irip  to 
extend  my  remarts  in  the  Record.  I  am 
Insfrtins;  an  editorial  which  app'aied 
in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  lusj  Fri- 
day  rr        > 

II  y  Member  of  both  the  Jouse 

and  Sensue  will  read  it. 

The  matt  'r  referred  to  follows: 
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Qrrr  staii  tnc  pat  servici  min  «so  a  m 

Coner«s«lonal  delay  OT*r  ratstnsr  the 
Am«*r  •  men  to  a  850-a-mont 

Is  a  r;  ce  to  ttie  richest  Nat; 

eartli. 

In  particular,  this  delay  is  a  disgrace 
Senate    which  Is  willing  to  see  the 
for     soldirrs,    seam«T..    marines,    ar.d 
guards  go  up  to  M3  but  stalls  at  $50 

Wh.at.  In  the  name  ot  common  sense 
a  month  per  service  man  to  a  country 
gladly   pavinK   lUt   bilUrns   upon   bllll 
preserve  its  hard-won  liberties? 

Tlie  Senate  started  this  pay  fracas  In 
by   vot.rg  to  raiae  the   txafe  wage  ct 
men  from  $30  to  $43  a  month      The 
properly  txvsted  the  flj:ure  to  a  $50  mm 
S?nflte-Hcu>e  conferees,  however, 
the  Senate  8  $43  baae    whereupon  the 
by    a    10-tc-l    TOte,    kicsicd    the    ccni 
•«T»*fmeut  cut  of  the  window  and 
for  $50 

Tfle   service  men's  pay  Increase  bill 
monUis  of  shiameXul  baciclug  and  filling 
returns   to   S«-uate-Hcu»e  conference 
are  the  conferees  going  to  do  aljout  U? 
will  the  5?enatcrs  do  about  it? 

If  one  pen:  v  less  than  $50  a  month  Is 
bv  both  branches  of  Concress  as  the 
of  the  Nation  8  defenders,  ii  will  be  a 
rfcsr«'«us   injustice 

It  la  true  that  what  Americas  sold 
niloTs.  at  tMitUe  stations  scattered  aci 
world   are  doing  for  their  country  and 
of  lis  cant  be  recStoned  In  dollars  and 

But.  lust  because  there  L^n  t  enough 
Ir     >  -e  to  pay  these  gallant  men  foi 

a-       -  :    'Tvice   IS  there  any  conceivabl? 
ai:n  for  us  to  keep  back  8  measly  dollar! 
the  minimum  ».iges  they  shjuld  have? 

To  hold  that  there  is  such  a  reason  Is 
along  with  that  eminent  statesman 
•entatlve  Co«rtuo    of  the  glorious  St 
CallfiLimta    who  declaims  that  he  won 
for    a    $50    minimum    liecause     "no    ? 
:•         ■.    wduld  compensate,  not  e-.        f 
.1.    •  i     and  "Im  not  gomg  to  smeui  ^,; : 
with  the  dcUar  algn."     « 

Bulderda&h ! 

What  If  some  of  the  Representat-.v 
are  standing  **"  *^p  *''  ;  . -•>  -  •,  •■  •■  . 
on  the  Novemf.  '.v    ,     .,  . 

if    they    l)elievf    ttieir    a<h:    :    -        ,.;;. 
fur  the  service  men  is  sui.por  f.i  -i.  ;. 
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cally — as  unquestionably  It  is — by  millions  of 
American  citizens? 

Whatever  tlie  American  people  are,  they 
aren  t  stingy.  Thpy  arent  mean.  They  be- 
lieve m  a  gcKxl  day's  pay  for  a  good  day  s  work. 
They  are  the  last  people  In  the  world  who 
would  deny  tc  the  soldiers  and  sailors  pro- 
tecting them  and  their  families  a  $50-a- 
month  minimum. 

Countless  thousands  of  Americans  are 
working  m  war  plants  today  for  higher  wo^cs 
than  they  evfr  made  In  their  lives.  TT-,ey 
.  uld  regurd  with  scorn  an  oCer  to  work  for 
M2  a  mcnth.  or  $50  a  month.  Many  of  them 
make  twice  ihut  much  In  a  week 

Is  It  believable  that  the.^  war-plant  work- 
ers would  look  upon  soldiers  and  sailors,  at 
$50  a  mon'.h.  as  chlselers?  Certainly  not. 
They  want  to  tee  the  counuy's  fighting  men 
get  the  highest  pay  possible,  regardless  uf  the 
cost. 

But  how  do  the  servicemen  feel,  knowing 
that  the  buddU-s  they  left  at  home  are  knocit- 
ing  down  $60.  PTa.  or  $100  a  week  in  war-prc- 
duction  Jf>bs  which,  while  vitally  essential  to 
victory,  are  remote  from  the  firing  line? 

In  the  Nation's  hour  of  crisis  we  aren't 
•tinting  the  pjiy  of  the  men  who  make  the 
guns.  Why  sh-Uld  we  hold  out  a  pitiful  $8 
a  month  from  ihe  pay  of  the  men  who  shoot 
them? 

Of  course  $50  base  wages  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  taxpayers,  more  than  a  $42 
minimum.  Wl.at  of  it?  What  are  a  few 
hundred  mlllioa  dollars  more  In  a  war  bill 
that  is  running  into  scores  of  billions  an- 
nually? Why  should  we  begrudge  barely  de- 
cent pay  to  fighting  men  when  we  are  laying 
billions  on  the  line  for  flehtlng  machines? 

One  heavy  b-  mber  costs  from  $200  000  to 
$350000  Well  need  thousands  of  them  to 
carry  the  war  for  freedom  eventually  to 
Berlin  and  Tokyo  A  good  fighter  plane  costs 
around  $83.0  0  We  re  getting  thousands  of 
these,  tco.  Cant  we  afford  to  pay  a  soldier 
$50  a  month? 

Tanks  cost  $20,000  to  $100,000  each  Antl- 
ai'craft  guns  set  Uncle  Sam  back  $17,000  to 
$95,000  Field  artillery  pieces  of  115  mm. 
run  ar(  und  $50,000  Shculd  we  keep  a  sol- 
dier or  sailor  down  to  less  than  $50  a  month? 

Well  soon  have  an  Anfty  of  3.0tX).000  It 
may  go  up  to  6,000  000  or  more.  In  such  a 
huge  fighting  force  there  will  be  many  men 
with  dependents  Let  the  men  have  war 
Insurance.  Let  their  dependents  have  gen- 
erous aid.  But  for  the  sake  of  all  that's 
American,  pay  them  at  least  $50  a  month. 

America  is  in  this  war  for  total  and  com- 
plete victory  over  Hitler  nd  the  Japs.  Essen- 
tial ccst.s  don't  count.  The  price  of  victory 
Will  be  paid  In  full  by  the  American  people 

But  never  let  It  be  said  that  In  this  great 
hour  America  failed  to  show  an  extra  $8  worth 
of  loyalty  to  its  d'^fenders 

Come  c'ean.  Senators  and  Representatives, 
and  vote  the  Nation's  service  men  base  pay  of 
$50  a  month.  i 


Tr.butt:";     to      Former     Cnn^r-' >  .:;ia.T     Lt. 
C  0  m  d  r .  Thomas  C    H  p  n  n ;  -.  > 
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!       :>!     FA  vr..N'     M     ^;>  ..Ker,  under  leave 

kTi;.'  ;   Dy   Li.-'    .:    :..nious  consent    of 

,   u.-.  ii.u^,  I  oUt.  lAO  newspaper  items 


about  Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  C.  Hennlngs. 
who^was  cur  colleague  in  the  Hou:e.  One 
Is  an  editorial  from  El  Mundo,  indepen- 
dent daily,  the  leading  newspaj)er  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Another  is  an  article  pub- 
lished also  in  El  Mundo,  written  by  the 
Puerto  Rican  journalist.  Mr.  E.  Combas 
Guerra.  a  distinguished  and  widely  n^ad 
columnist. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  insert  these  iwo 
newspaper  items  dealing  on  our  forraer 
colleague.  Thomas  C.  Hennings.  on  his 
departure  from  Puerto  Rico,  where  he 
lived  for  several  months  as  a  naval  aic  to 
the  Governor.  Thomas  C.  Hennings  von 
the  highest  appreciation  and  the  love  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  people, 

(From  El  Mundo  of  May  21.  1912] 

THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS 

Lt.  Comdr  Thomas  C  Hennings.  naval  aide 
to  the  Governor.  Is  leaving  our  island  to  tihe 
over  new  duties  for  the  Navy  somewhere  in 
the  Pacific. 

Srncp  his  arrival  in  Puerto  R1ro  in  Septem- 
ber 1941  Lieutenant  Commander  Hennings 
has  shown  through  outstanding  services  to 
our  Island  that  he  is  not  only  a  most  capa  ole 
and  efficient  official  but  a  true  friend  to  cur 
community  Hennings  never  was  a  decoa- 
tlve  figure  around  the  drawing  rooms  of  La 
Fortaleza:  on  the  contrary,  he  was  entrus'ed 
with  several  missions  of  importance  Upon 
the  successful  completion  of  each  mission  he 
was  entrusted  with  a  still  more  difficult  and 
important  one.  It  may  be  said  that  from 
the  moment  of  hJs  arrival  he  dedicated  him- 
self entirely  to  the  service  ol  tlie  commun;ty. 

When  Governor  Tugwell  was  appointed  :o- 
ordinator  of  clvUian  defense  for  the  island 
he  delegated  his  duties  as  such  on  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  Hennings.  Before  that  he 
had  made  him  chief  of  the  division  of  emer- 
gency planning:  and  shortly  afterward  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
fire  prevention,  a  l)card  which  was  clotely 
related  to  civlian  defense  and  at  the  h-*ad 
of  which  Hcnnlr.gs  made  a  brilliant  Job  of 
organization.  The  systems  established  for 
fire  prevention,  especially  around  the  water- 
fronts and  other  strategic  zones,  were  pire- 
pared  and  carried  Into  effect  by  Lieutenant 
Commander  Hennings.  On  several  instances 
he  has  traveled  to  the  continent  to  dischJirge 
other  duties  of  similar  Importance. 

While  in  Washington.  Hennings  won  many 
points  favorable  to  the  Island  In  connection 
with  the  present  emergency  In  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  for  our  fire  brigades  Hen- 
nings did  a  splendid  Job.  He  obtained  the 
necessary  material  at  the  time  when  restric- 
tion and  priority  made  It  most  difficult.  The 
only  reason  why  the  same  equipment  is  not 
here  as  yet  Is  because  of  the  shortage  of 
m-arltime  transportation.  At  any  rate,  the 
equipment  is  now  ours  and  will  soon  be  in 
operation  en  the  island. 

During  his  last  trip  to  the  United  States 
Lieutenant-Commander  Hennings  worked  In- 
tensively Sot  the  benefit  of  Puerto  Rico,  his 
outstanding  success  being  the  improvement 
Jn  the  solution  of  our  problem  of  sea  ccm- 
munlcaticns  with  the  continent.  In  Wash- 
ington he  mobilized  all  his  friends,  in  Con- 
gress and  elsewhere,  and  if  the  problem  is 
solved  at  last  none  other  but  Hennings  de- 
serves the  credit.  During  the  trip  he  also 
obtained  hospital  equipment  for  our  emer- 
gency needs  and  the  corresponding  Federal 
appropriation  may  be  as  high  as  a  quarter 
million  dollars.  Aside  from  these  official 
errands  of  which  our  readers  are  already  in- 
formed. Lieutenant  Commander  Hennings 
was  always  at  his  La  Fortaleza  office  a  true 
defender  of  the  rights  of  Puerto  Rico.  On 
several  occasions  he  had  to  intervene  so  as 
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to  assure  for  our  Island  the  treatment  to 
which  we  are  entitled.  Very  few  people 
know  that  Hennings  is  responsible  for  chang- 
ing the  Governor's  mind  In  the  matter  of  the 
proclamation  of  martial  law,  a  move  which 
could  have  brought  cur  community  to  a  very 
dangerous  and  humUiating  situation.  He 
emploj'ed  all  his  persuasive  ability  to  point 
out  to  the  Chief  Executive  that  the  measure 
was  not  Justified  at  that  time  and  under  the 
prevailing  circumstances.  Commander  Hen- 
nings thus  rendered  a  very  imminent  service 
to  our  people.  The  fact  that  he  saved  us 
from  the  humiliation  of  martial  law  entitles 
him  to  the  undying  gratitude  of  all  members 
of  our  Community. 

Thomas  C.  Hennings  is  not  an  upstart. 
He  did  not  come  to  Puerto  Rico  looking  for  a 
job.  He  IS  a  lawyer  of  high  distinction.  He 
was  for  several  terms  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Congress:  he  was  elected — not  ap- 
pointed, district  attorney  for  the  important 
city  of  St.  Louis,  a  Job  which  he  resigned 
last  year  to  Join  the  Navy  where  he  was  a 
Reserve  officer.  It  was  then  that  Governor 
Tugwell  persuaded  him  to  come  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  help  him  in  h!s  duties  as  Governor. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  valuable  advice  of 
Hennings  he  .suggested  his  appointment  as 
naval  aide.  Lieutenant  Commander  Hen- 
nings will  soon  be  serving  the  Nation  some- 
where in  the  Pacific.  Here  in  this  island  he 
has  also  brought  prestige  and  credit  to  the 
United  States  in  rendering  services  that  few 
people  would  be  in  a  position  to  duplicate. 
Wherever  fate  may  take  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Hennings  he  will  be  followed  by  the 
high  regard  and  sincere  affection  of  our  com- 
munity, where  he  promoted  extensive  good 
wUl  ard  to  which  he  lent  exceptional  and 
devoted  services. 

(From  EI  Mundo  of  May  20,  1942] 

IN   AND   ABOUND    LA   FORTALEZA 

(By  E.  Combas  Guerra) 
Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.,  naval 
aide  to  Governor  Tugwell,  has  received  orders 
from  the  Navy  Department  to  report  for  duty 
somewhere  in  the  Pacific,  an  ocean  which  is 
not  so  pacific  right  now.    This  is  one  of  those 
news  stories   which   newspapermen   hate   to 
publish.      Since    his    arrival    In    San    Juan 
Lieutenant   Commander    Hennings   has   won 
the  good  will  and  affection  of  all  members 
of  the  press  who  cover  La  Fortaleza  by  his 
affable   manners,   his    democratic   demeanor, 
and  his  gentlemanly  qualities.    But  not  only 
did     Commander     Hennings     make     friends 
among  newspapermen,  he  also  made  himself 
exceedingly  liked  by   all  public  officials  and 
private  citizens  who  have  known   him.     He 
has  been  responsible  for  creditable  and  suc- 
cessful work  both  here  and  in  Washington  in 
connection   with    the   needs   of   the   present 
emergency.     He   was  entrusted   with  several 
missions  on  the  continent  by  Governor  Tug- 
well which  he  has  c.'irried  out  to  universal 
satisfaction.    Hennings  always  showed  intense 
loyalty  to  his  chief.  Governor  Tugwell.     But 
_it    happened    that    In    spite    of    his   modesty 
Commander  Hennings  grew  very  popular  and 
he  began  to  acquire  prominence  for  his  dis- 
tinguished official  services.     And  everywhere 
rumors  spread  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  change 
in  the  Governorship.    The  nam.e  of  Thomas 
C.  Hennings,  Jr..  was  always  mentioned  as  a 
probable    successor     to    Governor    Tugwell. 
However,    Hennings    himself    always    denied 
that  he  had  any  aspiration  of  becoming  Gov- 
ernor.    The   claw   Jealousy   began   to   mount 
on  the  horizon,  and  one  day  the  mm  who 
had  made  such  a  fine  impression  in  the  na- 
tional   capital    during    his   recent  visit,    the 
young  fellow  who  was  able  to  gain  audience 
and  present  the  needs  of  Puerto  Rico  to  offi- 
cials in  and  out  of  Congress  with  whom  he 
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had  been  associated  for  years  In  the  past  as 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Missouri, 
began  to  be  a  nuisance  to  those  dv.elling  in 
La  Fortaleza.  He  was  not  so  well  liked  after 
that. 

On  several  occasions  Thomas  C.  Hennings, 
Jr  .  a  lawyer  by  profession,  who  liad  been 
elected  district  attorney  for  the  city  of  St. 
Louis.  was  consulted  by  Governor  Tugwell  on 
the  advisability  of  approving  several  bills 
pending  his  consideration,  but  Hennings 
al£0  declined  to  give  his  opinion  on  ethical 
grounds,  for  he  considered  that  the  Attorney 
General  was  the  proper  official  that  .should  be 
consulted  on  such  matters.  Finally  Governor 
Tugwell,  acting  perhaps  on  the  advice  of 
someone  who  disliked  Commander  Hennings 
and  his  wife,  decided  to  address  Secretary 
Ickes.  requesting  that  he  ask  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  send  Commander  Hennings  to  duty 
somewhere  In  the  Pacific.  Tugwell  himself 
apparently  mentioned  the  prospective  spot 
where  he  wanted  Henninrs  tran.sferred.  Mr. 
Ickcs  obligc^d  t.ie  Governor's  request,  and  so 
Governor  Tugwell  s  wishes  came  true.  Com- 
mander Hennings  has  been  ordered  to  the 
Pacific. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Governor  Tugwell 
will  tell  us  a  bedtime  story  seeming  to  praise 
Commander  Henninps.  but  his  official  letter  to 
Secretary  Ickes,  dated  May  10,  will  certainly 
not  be  shown  to  us,  lor  it  constitutes  a 
"highly  confidential  subject," 

At  last  a  certain  person  who  appears  to  be 
very  close  to  the  Governor  has  succeeded  in 
having  Mrs,  Hennings  change  her  residence. 
Since  war  was  declared,  orders  were  received 
in  Puerto  Rico  for  the  evacuation  of  all  Army 
and  Navy  wives — they  also  tried  to  have  Mrs. 
Hennings  leave  the  island.  The  wife  of 
Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.,  a  distinguished 
Journalist  and  radio  commentator,  has  been 
giving  her  services  here  without  remunera- 
tion to  the  cause  of  civilian  defense.  Her 
work  has  been  of  great  value  to  us,  but  she 
has  always  stayed  in  the  background  precisely 
to  avoid  resentment  from  another  person, 
continental  like  herself,  who  dislikes  her  in- 
tensely. Due  to  the  fact  that  her  services 
were  considered  efficient  and  Indispensable 
to  civilian  defense,  Mrs.  Hennings  succeeded 
in  remaining  on  the  island,  and  up  to  this 
time  she  is  still  working  for  this  organiza- 
tion. 

It  seems,  however,  that  she  will  be  forced 
to  leave  with  her  husband  and  child.  In 
all  probability  she  will  remain  in  the  United 
States  while  her  husband  is  on  duty  In  the 
Pacific. 

We  sincerely  deplore  Commander  Hennings' 
transfer  and  the  departure  of  his  distin- 
guished wife.  They  have  made  many  friends 
on  this  island,  who  had  hoped  they  would  es- 
tablish their  home  permanently  here.  These 
friends  regret  having  them  leave  the  Island. 
Commander  Hennings  Is  the  sort  of  man  who 
obeys  orders  from  his  superiors,  and  is  ready 
to  go  wherever  the  Washington  authorities 
may  send  him. 

Commander  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.,  Is  not 
the  only  one  leaving  La  Fortaleza:  other  per- 
sons will  soon  quit  their  Jobs  in  La  Fortaleza. 
Mlss  El:zabeth  (Pat)  Murphy,  former  secre- 
tary of  ex-Governor  Swope,  is  planning  to  sail 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  She  is  presently  the 
secretary  to  Commander  Hennings. 

Another  of  the  officials  who  Governor  Tug- 
well is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  is  his  secretary. 
Walter  L.  Cope.  On  this  prospective  removal 
Governor  Tugwell  has  also  written  Secretary 
Ickes.  It  seems  that  apparently  Dr.  Tugwell 
does  not  want  to  appear  totally  respons.ble 
for  these  changes.  We  have  also  been  in- 
formed that  Governor  Tugwell  has  addressed 
Ickes  suggesting  the  convenience  of  a  change 
in  the  Department  of  Justice.  Lately  the  re- 
lations between  Tugwell  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Malcolm  are  said  to  be  quite  strained. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1942 

Mr.  GALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  propaganda 
and  censorship  are  dangerous  playthings, 
to  be  u.sed  sparingly  and  intelligently — 
especially  in  the  United  States.  Not  a 
slave  race  but  highly  literate  and  cer- 
tainly a  race  of  independent,  rugged  in- 
dividualists, we  want  to  know  what  Is 
going  on  and  why.  Every  drug  store, 
every  tavern,  every  crossroads  has  each 
its  own  Napoleon,  its  own  Disraeli,  has  its 
own  political  and  miUtary  board  of  strat- 
egy. And  why  not?  This  is  part  of  the 
American  tradition.  Part  of  free  speech, 
free  thought,  and  free  government. 

Now  in  war  censorship  is  necessary. 
Censorship  means  that  certain  facts  of 
military  valu?  must  be  concealed  from 
the  enemy.  Who  would  announce  a  raid 
on  Tokyo?  Who  would  announce  the 
sailing  of  a  convoy?  Who  would  describe 
the  Norden  bombsight  or  the  Radar  de- 
tection device?  But  censorship,  the  sup- 
pression of  information,  can  go  too  far, 
especiiUy  in  regard  to  events  which  have 
already  become  history. 

What  happens  when  everybody  knows 
there  was  a  fight?  When  everybody 
knew  there  was  a  Pearl  Harbor  or  a  Ma- 
cassar Strait  or  a  Battle  of  Java — but 
when  nobody  knew  the  facts?  Rumor, 
gossip,  indecision,  loss  of  confidence. 
What  more  fertile  field  for  propaganda — 
German,  Jap  propaganda?  The  "did  you 
hear?"  stories.  The  whole-fleet-sunk 
rumor.  The  one  about  the  Japanese 
grocer's  truck  which  stalled  on  Hickman 
Field,  Honolulu,  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941.  The  Jap  grocer,  tinkering 
with  his  motor  until  the  sides  of  the  truck 
suddenly  dropped,  revealing  four  or  six 
or  eight  machine  guns  which  subsequent- 
ly raked  the  barracks. 

The  story  about  the  British  dancing  In 
night  clubs  as  the  Japs  infiltrated  the 
inadequate  Singapore  defenses. 

Cen.=orship  can  be  slapped  on  like  a 
blackout.  Censorship  was  made  ridicu- 
lous by  the  very  dangerous  news  story 
announcing  a  convoy  a  week  from  Aus- 
tralia. The  British  battleship  Malaya  put 
in  for  repairs  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
but.  "Oh,  no,  boys;  you  cannot  print 
that."  Only  about  600  British  sailors 
spent  the  evening  on  Broadway  and  vi- 
cinity with  hat  bands  marked  H.  M.  S. 
Malaya. 

Propaganda  is  the  aistortion  of  fact; 
the  deliberate  attempt  to  influence  opin- 
ion: the  truth,  but  not  always  the  whole 
truth,  and  sometimes  the  truth  through 
highly  colored  glasses. 

Like  any  narcotic,  propaganda  has  to 
be  used  in  increasing  doses — and  there 
may  be  a  terrific  reaction. 

All  winter.  "Nazis  routed";  "Reds  score 
sweeping    victory";    "Hitler    defeated." 
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After  while  Joe  Doakos  gets  jiL;t  a 


cyn.cal.  When  spring  finds  the  4az!s 
not  routed,  when  the  R(  d  \ictory  was 
not  sweeping,  and  when  Hitler  wa;  not 
defeated,  the  an^we^  is  apt  to  be.  r  Oh. 
yea." 

All  winter.  "Jao  fleet  sunk";  iJaps 
burled  batk  In  Luzon":  "Jap  leases 
bombed".  'Inva.sion  broken."  And.  gen- 
tleman, what  nally  happi-ned:'  ^atu 
rally  a  kick-back  when  the  socd.s  c^ii 
f.  •  ,,  per  advertisement 

L:nts  of  production.  Uong 
before  the  unlcs  came  ofl  the  line;  plow- 
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Lots  about  buylntj  a  victory  with 
duction  and  not  much  about  buyiiig  it 
with  iive.s — the  hard  way.  and  uliim^tcly 
the  only  way 

Other  instances  where  propagandl  has 
bet^n  laid  on  with  a  shovel,  who  e  it 
should  have  been  laid  on  by  a  sea!  )el — 
Instances  where  it  should  not  havelbeen 
laid  on  at  all. 

There  are  too  many  agencies  censbring 
and  proparanding.  Each  department  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  has  its  public  rt>la- 
tion.<5  man.  Each  alphabetical  boart  and 
subboard  has  not  one  but  severn!  •  '  •  -ity 
men.     The   radio  Federal   C-  j   ca- 

tions Commission  has  Mr.  Fly 
movies  have  Mr.  Mellett,  the  real  p  opa 
gandn  bln<:t.s  come  from  Mr.  Mctei^-h 
<    '  F  tct.s  and  Figures,   the  press 

M.  B..  ..  Price,  and  V'-.>^-^<: 
important  of  all  i-  M  n 
ordihator  of  Infonnaiiun.  He  cc'J-  the 
facts  from  the  State  I>'partment.  the 
espionage  systems,  the  foreign  radio  and 
anywhere  else,  digests,  edits,  pa5^|s  on 
or  withholds. 

Here  Is  a  perfect  example  of  mLslnfor 
mation.  contradiction  and  a  policy   ihich 
can  lead  only  to  confusion  and  dv^illu- 
sionment  or  Mr.  Joe  Doaks.  citizen 

The  Military  Review,  semiofficial 
publication.  April  1942: 

^■^-,Jlr.  the  Jap  soldier,  is  used  to  hardship  and 
prlvatJi  ns  and  has  b^en  Indoctririattt    wiih 
the  warlike  cede  ol  the  Samurai,  which 
ten    ci^'niinandments   of    the    Japaiiese 
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Japanese  ^^idier  is  tcuijh  and  cunning  he  is 
both  confident  and  stoical.  Becau.se  nf  hl.5 
faultji  as  uell  as  his  strength,  he  niu  t  not 
be  undt-reetimaied  as  an  enemy 

The  New  York  Times.  Sunday.  Mfev  16, 
1942.  p4\ge  39.  John  McCky  a  .int 
Secretary  of  War: 

The  uniform  not*  that  all  men  brtn :  back 
from    the    Qghttr.g   U   ita  ruthlt-  The 

Individual   Japanese   soldier   is   v  .ed. 

fanatical    In    his    conviction    th;  •  ".    in 

b;itUe  puts  him  among  the  hi.:.'..\  >>.  lect 
The  Japanese  are  good,  well-equ  pped  slgg^es- 
sive  fighters  in  their  own  ritjht 

The  New  York  Times.  May  16  u*. 
page  2.  Passed  by  Office  of  Fact  ;  and 
F^KUres.  The  Army  and  Navy  rcp\  rt  en 
the  progress  of  the  war.  Talkin<;  pbout 
the  defense  of  the  Philippines: 

From    a    practical    viewpoint,    it 
str3t<^    the    comparative    weakness 
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Jap.mese  as  an  lndiv;dual  fighter     This  fea- 
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ture   alone  forbcdes  disaster  for   the 
J.'.pa^ese  In  the  future,  when  the 
met  ou  terms  approaching  equality. 


TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Why  not  get  together?  Why  not  an 
intelligent  policy  of  information  to  the 
American  people  who  are  not  stupid,  who 
are  mentally  over  9  years  old.  and  who 
are  tough  enough  to  take  the  truth? 
Why  not  stop  trying  to  kid  people  who 
refuse  to  be  kidded? 

If  this  IS  total  war  and  it  most  cer- 
tainly is.  the  people  are  going  to  carry 
the  lead,  are  going  to  pay  the  freight  in 
b!ocd.  Therefore  the  people  are  entitled 
to  the  truth  about  the  war  they  are  pay- 
ing for.  If  we  are  not  capable  of  hearing 
the  facts,  if  we  cannot  stand  the  truth — 
we  surely  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
without  it. 


w.i.n.iy,   .1  >  Siuui  Problem 
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IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^•T.^TIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1942 

Mr.  PADDOCK.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  Include  the  following  editorials: 
(From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  9.  1942) 

DISEASE  INCtrBATOHS 

•The  battle  of  Washington."  Representa- 
tive Paddock  told  the  House  on  Thursday. 
'•could  be  the  worst  defeat  of  the  war  "  He 
was  referring  to  the  health  menace  which 
arises  fr^  m  Washington's  rat-infested,  filthy, 
disease-breeding  slums.  V»'e  hope  that  his 
cand.d  warning  will  not  be  lost  upon  the 
Si'uate  or  upon  his  colleagues  In  the  House 
when  the  final  vote  comes  on  the  fund  to  l>e 
appropriated  under  the  Lanham  Act  for 
Washiigton. 

Mr  Paddock  has  two  useful  suggestions  to 
make.  He  thinks  that  the  Health  Depart- 
ment should  be  given  ample  authority  to 
close  up  insanitary  hovels  that  are  not  fit 
for  human  beings  to  live  in  and  that  slum 
racketeers  who  constantly  violate  the  law 
should  be  given  Jail  sentences.  Both  of 
tho.-^  suggestions  ought  to  stir  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  to  action  If  they  need  ad- 
ditional pjwers.  Mr  Paddock  has  given  them 
an  excellent  invitation  to  present  their  case 

Fortunately,  the  Commissioners  are  work- 
ing on  the  slum  problem.  Tentative  ap- 
proval has  been  given  new  regulations  to 
raise  standards  In  boarding,  lodging,  and 
rot>mmg  houses  ihrcughout  the  District. 
And  test  cases  are  being  brought  to  deter- 
mine whetlier  the  Board  of  Insanitary  Build- 
ing can  use  the  old  law  now  on  the  books 
t«i  close  up  rotten  shacks  In  wh.ch  men 
women,  and  children  live  as  cattle.  These 
are  encouraging  developments,  but  the  new 
tests  should  not  be  permitted  to  drag  alorg 
until  an  epidemic  Is  upon  us  If  the  present 
la*  canntt  be  put  to  effective  use  at  once, 
let  us  have  a  statute  that  can 

Of  course,  the  whole  problem  Is  compli- 
cated, as  Commlsflocer  Mason  points  out. 
by  the  acu'e  shortage  of  living  quarters  of 
any  sort  If  families  are  put  out  of  Insani- 
tary shucks,  they  will  probably  move  In  with 
frier.ds  and  thus  overcrowd  other  slums. 
Pot-ple  livinj  under  such  conditions  without 
work  might  well  be  sent  where  they  can  l)e 
usefully  employed  But  many  of  them  are 
directly  connected  with  war  work  here  That 
Is  where  the  Lanham  Act  fund?  come  into  the 
picture  Surely  Ccng'-ess  orght  not  to  trim 
down  the  $'>0,000.000  authorized  for  bousing 


and  utilities  In  Washington  and  vicinity  on 
the  as.<^umption  that  war  workers  new  housed 
in  disease  Incubators  need  be  given  no  con- 
sideration. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  pf  May  29.  1942] 

EEMOVINC   A    MENACE 

One  source  of  disease,  filth,  crime,  and  im- 
morality is  about  to  be  cleared  up  in  Washing- 
ton thrcugh  th»  efforts  of  a  single  CongreiS- 
man.  the  Washinpton  Housing  Association, 
and  the  Ptxst.  Hereafter  the  Government  will 
not  rent  slum  properties  to  racketeers  who 
pack  them  with  a  family  in  each  room  Gov- 
ernment-owned houses  that  are  not  fit  for 
human  occupancy  will  be  demolished,  and 
those  which  can  be  lused  temi^orarily  with  a 
mlrimum  standard  of  decency  will  be  re- 
paired before  being  rented. 

Dilapidated  houses  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  way  for  public  buildings 
have  long  been  a  headache  to  the  Washington 
Housing  As-oclatlon  Many  of  these  shacks 
have  been  rented  for  years  before  being  de- 
molished. It  has  been  lmpc;ssihle  to  enforce 
sanitary  laws  against  them,  because  they  are 
the  property  of  the  Government.  The  Post 
exposed  the  situation  through  data  supplied 
bj  the  Housing  Afisociation  Shocked  that 
such  conditions  could  exist  In  the  Capital. 
Representative  Paddock  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  Public  Buildings  Administration.  It 
Is  in  reply  to  Mr  Paddocks  appeal  for  the 
removal  of  this  health  menace  that  Commis- 
sioner W.  E.  Reynolds  has  outlined  a  new 
policy  for  the  operation  of  slum  properties 
owned  by  the  Government. 

In  addition  to  putting  the  best  of  these 
houses  Into  livable  condition,  the  Public 
Buildings  Administration  proposes  to  revise 
Its  leases  so  as  to  prevent  the  crowding  of  12 
or  14  persons  into  a  single  small  house  with 
only  one  outdoor  toilet.  In  tlie  future.  Com- 
missioner Reynolds  also  agrees,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  the  Public  Buildings  Administra- 
tion to  select  Its  tenants  with  greater  care. 
This  policy  will  not.  of  course,  convert  hovels 
Into  modernized  low-rent  dwellings.  But  it 
will  eliminate  some  of  the  worst  violations  of 
the  city's  meager  housing  standards.  The 
next  logical  step  Is.  of  course,  the  compulsory 
cleaning  up  or  demolition  of  foul  shacks  In 
private  ownership,  which  are  a  much  greater 
menace  to  public  health,  because  tliey  are  so 
much  more  numprous 
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or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  obvious  things 
to  do  about  the  problem  of  rubber  in  our 
country  is  to  collet.'t  all  the  scrap  rubber 
that  undoubtedly  is  in  existence  in  prac- 
tically vjvery  building  in  this  counti-y. 

The  suggestion  that  is  contained  in  the 
following  editorial  comes  from  oie  of 
Americas  greatest  editors  and  publishers, 
Mr.  Manchester  Boddy.  of  the  Lo.;  An- 
geles Daily  News.  As  such  it  is  cer  .ainly 
worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

We  have  read  reports  from  a  w*de  range  of 
exper^.  and  we  have  studied  debates,  accu- 
sations, and  discu££ions  in  Congress,  but  no- 


\' 


where  have  we  found  a  clear-cut,  definite 
statement  of  facts  ani  figures  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  people  alaout  rubber. 

What  we  have  found  is  a  collection  of 
frightening  announcements  and  guesses  Iwrn 
in  panic  and  is.<=ued  without  supporting  facts. 
We  do  not  question  the  Government's  fig- 
ures with  respect  to  the  stock  pile  on  hand. 
Neither  do  we  question  the  estimate  as  to 
how  much  more  rubber  Is  needed  for  war 
material. 

But  we  do  make  the  flat  statement  that 
neither  the  Government  nor  any  other  agency 
in  the  land  knows  hew  much  avaUable  rub- 
ber is  now  in  the  hands  of  civilians,  rubber 
available  for  reclamation  purposes,  rubber 
enough  to  keep  civilian  cars  rolling  for  the 
28-month  period  that  will  be  required  to 
build  plants  to  produce  synthetic  rubber. 

There  is  rubber  In  practically  every  back 
yard.  In  every  cellar  and  basement,  and  in 
every  attic  in  the  United  States.  This  rubber, 
regardless  of  Its  age  or  previous  condition  cf 
servitude,  can  be  reclaimed  and  used. 

While  no  one  knows  exactly  the  extent  of 
this  supply,  it  is  known  that  for  many  years 
the  United  States  has  used  at  least  half  of 
the  total  world  supply  of  rubber.  One  au- 
thority in  *.'ew  York  states:  '"There  Is  a  mini- 
mum of  lO.OOO.OCO  tons  of  all  kinds  of  scr:,p 
rubber  lying  all  over  the  country." 

Even  if  this  authority  is  wrong  by  7.000,000 
tons,  there  still  would  remain  enough  re- 
claimable  rubber  to  keep  all  tires  now  being 
used  retreaded  until  the  synthetic  product  is 
available. 

Ill  addition  to  supplying  all  civilian  needs, 
this  reclaimed  rubber  plur  the  stockpile  of 
crude  now  on  hand  will  fill  the  entire  require- 
ments of  war  production. 

The  question  should  be  exclu.<=ively  one  of 
getting  the  enormous  supply  of  scrap  rubber 
into  the  reclamation  plants. 

This  will  not  be  easy.  An  enormous  quan- 
tity exists  in  lots  so  small  they  would  never 
be  captured  through  any  of  the  drive*  plans 
now  blanketing  the  Nation. 

Something  new,  exciting,  and  compelling 
must  be  emploj-ed. 

We  suggest  a  national  lottery  In  which  one 
lottery  ticket  would  be  issued  for  every  10 
pounds  of  reclaimable  rubber  turned  In  "to 
the  nearest  service  station." 

War  developments  have  given  new  argu- 
ments for  such  a  lottery.  If  it  was  proper  to 
employ  a  lottery  system  in  drafting  men  to 
fight  for  their  country,  what  can  be  the  ob- 
jection to  employing  a  similar  system  to  get- 
ting in  the  rubber  needed  to  equip  them  and 
keep  the  civilian  population  rolling  in  order 
that  It  might  redouble  its  war  effort? 

On  the  ethical  side,  the  arguments  against 
a  lottery  have  been  exploded.  As  Mrs  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  said  in  1934: 

"The  spirit  of  gambling  seems  to  be  In  all 
people.  We  may  regret  it.  we  may  legislate 
against  It,  but  In  one  way  or  another  the 
gambling  spirit  seems  to  spring  up  again — on 
the  race  course,  in  the  stock  market.  In  the 
lotteries  which  are  so  popular  in  European 
countries,  or  in  card  games  in  the  drawing 
room  and  crap  rooms  in  the  street.  There- 
fore, It  seems  Impossible  to  say  to  the  people : 
'You  shall  not  gamble.'  " 

Everyone  could  get  a  ticket  (at  least  one, 
and  as  m.any  more  as  he  has  10-pound  units 
of  rubber)  in  this  lottery.  Even  the  poorest 
home  would  have  a  chance.  Old  tires,  old  gar- 
den hose,  old  rubber  overshoes,  boots,  punc- 
tured hot-water  bottles,  doormats,  rubber 
pads,  old  Jar  rings — all  would  count  up.  And 
every  eye  in  the  Nation  would  be  peeled  for 
old  rubber. 

The  prizes  should  be  numerous  and  com- 
pelling. They  should  range  from  a  minimum 
of  $100  all  the  way  up  to  a  grand  prize  of 
$250,000.  which  should  be  tax  free. 

The  plans  could  be  worked  out  in  practi- 
cally no  time  flat. 
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And  if  anyone  dovibts  the  national  Inter- 
est in  lotteries,  be  he  reminded  that  Just  be- 
fore the  war  this  country  was  spending  up- 
ward of  $4,000,000,000  annually  for  all  kinds 
of  lottery  schemes,  from  horse  racing  In  Ire- 
land to  racketeering  number  games  In  Los 
Angeles'  Little  Toklo. 

If  the  price  of  a  lottery  ticket  is  restricted 
to  rubber,  every  square  inch  of  scrap  rubber 
in  the  land  will  find  Its  way  to  our  war  pro- 
duction plants,  and  probably  there  will  be  10 
times  enough  left  over  to  keep  every  automo- 
bile in  the  United  States  rolling. 

Write  or  wire  your  Congres.^man  today  to 
start  the  ball  bouncing  for  the  great  national 
rubber  lottery  of  1942. 
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e:5:tension  of  remarks 

H(/N,  JOHN  W.McCUR>1.'\iK 

r     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1942 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
James  Morgan  from  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globeof  May  31.  1942: 

How  Not  To  Get  a  Better  Congress— All 
This  Idle  Grumbling  As  Usual  About 
Congress  and  Politicians  Without  Doino 
Anything  Adolt  It  Only  Plays  Hitlers 
Game  of  Weakening  Us  by  Undermining' 
Ot-Ti  Faith  in  the  Democracy  fob  Which 
We  Fight 

(By  James  Morgan) 
Speaking,  as  we  were  In  this  place  last 
Sunday,  of  the  unpaid  helpers  of  Hitler  and 
the  Axis  in  our  country,  whcKgo  about  sow- 
ing Nazi  seeds  of  racial  and  group  discords, 
consider  now  those  among  us  who  are  play- 
ing Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  joining 
in  the  hue  and  cry  against  our  politics  and 
politicians.  This.  too.  Is  an  old  American 
custom.  But  today  we  ar^  desperately  fight- 
ing for  freedom,  which  we  cannot  have  with- 
out free  political  institutions,  and  we  can- 
not have  these  without  politics  and  politi- 
cians to  operate  them. 

Fascism  in  Italy,  nazi-lsm  In  Germany,  and 
militarism  In  Japan  began  by  working  on 
the  Impatience  of  the  peoples  of  those  coun- 
tries with  the  legislators  and  ministers  of 
representative  government.  Once  they  got 
rid  of  these.  Mussolini.  Hitler,  and  the  Jap- 
anese swashbucklers  set  up  their  dictator- 
ships on  the  ruins  of  the  legislatures  they 
had  wrecked.  The  people  no  longer  had  any 
voice  at  all.  Their  lit>erties  and  rights  were 
gone,  with  their  lives  and  properties  in  total 
subjection  to  the  dictators. 

the  nn-LER  CAME 

Thereupon  all  business  and  labor  In  the 
despotisms  were  converted  into  the  building 
and  manning  of  the  military  machines  of 
this  horrible  war  to  extend  the  sway  of  the 
despots  over  other  lands.  The  dictators  used 
the  same  methods  for  conquering  foreign 
p-oples  that  had  enabled  them  to  subju- 
gate their  owr  They  preyed  upon  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  all  free  and  critical  citizenry 
with  the  human  shortcomings  of  their  gov- 
ernments. 

The  Quislings  in  Norway  did  not  Intend  to 

become    Nazi    puppets,    but    thought    they 

were  superpatriots.  100-percent  Norwegians. 

France  was  not  divided  and  weakened  into 

I  helplessness   by  pro-Germans,  but   by  men 


In  the  army  and  in  civil  life  who  believed 
they  were  ultra-French.  They  sacrificed  the 
Republic  to  get  rid  of  the  rats  in  politics, 
and  look  at  France  now.  repre.sented  by  the 
lowest  form  of  its  pt)litlcal  life  as  typified  by 
the  eely.  slick  Laval. 

WHERE   POLrnCS   S-WED   THE   WORLD 

Britain  was  next  on  Hitler's  list.  She 
seemed  ripe  for  his  picking,  after  20  years  cf 
the  shifty  politics  of  time-servers  and  ap- 
peasers,  who  had  been  seeing  the  day  cf 
wrong  through  the  little  hole  of  discretion. 
Happily,  the  British  people  were  older  hands 
at  the  business  of  freedom  than  their  neigh- 
bors across  the  Channel  When,  at  last,  they 
saw  the  pistol  pointed  straight  at  their  liber- 
ties, they  broke  away  from  the  old-school  tie 
and  shotk  off  rule  by  a  timid  caste.  In  a 
day  they  rallied  and  united  to  take  their 
stand,  though  alone  and  all  but  unarmed, 
against  the  triumphant  advance  of  tyranny. 

That  swift  achievement  of  unity  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  politics  at  its  best  and  In  Its  most 
slilllful  form.  Politicians  under  the  leader- 
ship of  that  life-long  politician,  Winston 
Churchill,  saved  the  free  world,  or  rather 
gave  It  a  chance  to  save  Itself.  This  la  now 
our  own  political  assignment  from  destiny. 
to  hold  the  American  people  together  long 
enough  to  finl.'^h  the  job. 

ON    THE   BRIGHT   ANGEL  TRAIL 

How  to  do  It?  Certainly  not  by  turning 
up  our  nose  and  shrugging  our  shoulder  at 
the  politics  and  the  politicians  that  will  have 
to  do  the  Job  on  tiie  home  front.  All  who 
echo  the  rising  clamor  against  Congress,  in 
particular,  should  close  their  mouths  long 
enough  to  give  their  minds  time  to  think 
what  they  are  doing.  For  it  is  the  Axis'  game 
to  cr^'  down  free  government  as  something 
not  worth  fighting  for.  to  tie  a  tin  can  to  the 
tail  of  the  democratic  dog. 

Good  or  bad.  wise  or  stupid.  Congress 
Is  at  the  center  of  all  our  freedom  and  the 
whole  American  way  of  life.  Whoever  par- 
rots the  too-common  remark  that  it  should 
adjourn  lor  the  duration  of  the  war  Is  tak- 
ing Hitler's  side  on  the  main  Issue  In  the 
struggle  and  proposing  that  we  should  copy 
his  action  In  shutting  up  the  Reichstag. 

Now,  the  perfectly  good  Americans  who 
are  chorusing  the  outcry  against  politics  and 
politicians  do  not  want  us  to  follow  the  Axis 
despots  In  abolishing  politics  and  politicians. 
They  are  Just  grumbling,  as  Americans  al- 
ways have  grumbled,  at  their  public  servants. 
A  democratic  people  ever  Insist  that  it  Is  their 
Inalienable  right  to  "lam  their  own  jackass. " 
But  we  would  better  handle  that  beast  of 
burden  with  care  at  a  time  when  we  are  de- 
pendent on  his  carrying  us  safely  around  all 
the  curvlngs  of  the  precipices  along  the  per- 
ilously narrow  Bright  Angel  Trail  in  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  a  war  that  is  a  far  worse 
hell  than  any  Sherman  ever  knew. 

A  SECOND  FRONT  AT  HOME 

This  is  no  time  for  complaining  as  usual 
cf  our  politics  and  our  politicians,  as  we  com- 
plain of  the  weather,  without  doing  anything 
about  It.  Admittedly  there  is  plenty  of  fault 
to  be  found  with  our  political  machinery  and 
the  men  who  run  it.  I  am  only  venturing 
to  suggest  that  it  is  high  time  for  us  to 
stop  mere  idle  fault  finding  and  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

While  our  men  are  fighting  all  around  the 
globe  for  free  government,  we  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  flinch  from  opening  a  home  front 
in  its  defense  and  try  to  give  them  some- 
thing worthier  of  their  sacrifice.  Surely  we 
cannot  wish  to  welcome  them  back,  as  we 
did  their  fathers  In  the  World  War.  who  re- 
turned to  find  old  hack  politicians  playing 
peanut  politics  with  their  dear-bought  vic- 
tory. 

A  Congress  in  wartime  always  ih  at  a  dis- 
advantage.   For  war  is  an  Executive  task. 
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»nd  all  the  powers  to  w»re  It  niu«t  pi  ss  to 

the  Pr«ld«'nt     Yet  this  ConKtesf  •  ■ic  a 

Jair'.y  Rf>od   rfcord  In  fori?Uig  th   -  pli- 

catfd  weapons  for  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  An  Indiscrlrr  mate 
denunciation  of  U  la  a  poor  reward  for  klem- 
bers  whu  have  labored  hard  and  fait  ifully 
thruuRh  fhf  mnst  arduous  sie5"=ions  in  a  U  oiir 
If.  V        Is    It    any    w  ly    to 

e  ■■'    men    to    go    to 

^  n 

( .    red  with   Its  predecessors,  thfj  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress  haa  its  share  o    able 
and  devoted  men  as  well  as  of  tide  w  liters 
trlflers.  and  focls.    The  wonder  Is  that    t  has 
done   so   wrll   when   we   consider    Its   s  lurre 

:e  eld 

It     IS 
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Fur  our  politics  Is  the  most  out-of-da 
rattletrap  In  this  up-t(>-date  country 
as   full    rf    ar.cient    superstitions    a 
sabbath,  with  many  hood{K>s  as  fnghtjul  as 

nboo 

•o  a 

was 

the 


the  now  Hll-but-forRotten  third-""^" 
was  only  yesteryear      It  atUl  is  . 
dead  pas*,  when  cur  political   p:.  u. 
the    ad^J'tment    of    the    relations 
States  to  the  Federat  on 

Too  many  of  our  public  men  la^  60|  years 
behind  the  timer  Thev  hHve  not  four  d  cut 
that  wf  are  in  a  new  era  when  our  pt  litlcal 
problem  is  the  adjustment  of  the  ect^nomlc 
and  social  relations  of  K>^-ups  with  oi  e  an 
other  and  with  the  Government  Moi  eover 
Wf  .'t'.l  h.  pe  that  before  the  end  of  the  !-yrar 
term  of  the  next  Contjresj*  victorv  w  II  lay 
iipt  u  Its  ■■  -  that  highly  ci  •    h- 

lem  of  li..    i  iif  America  m  ;.  -war 

world. 


^ 


rr\BT  A  ttuwfraATicN  this  Tr.A« 
-re  !«■  !-r  time  to  lose  in  starting  a 


r  Ml     It  ciiuld  be  started  a< 

tl.,    .; if  the  name  spirit  which  is 

ua  the  un«*in»h  unpaid  services  of  t  'Os  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  ctvlli  in  de- 
fen>e  on  the  draft  and  rationing  bOi. :ris,  in 
the  Red  Croa*.  the  Init^  8ervi'-e  Orsjinl/a- 
tions,  and  other  voluntary  ;ujencirs  co 
•nli.-ted  for  Just  3  months  In  the  non 
and  eloct.on  of  Senattrs  and  R»'pre^e 
In  the  Sfventy-elchth  Congress  next  faill 

What  we  itffently  need  is  not  t>ettei  poli- 
ticians sc  much  as  politicians  who  spe  ik  the 
lar.^as;e  of  our  dxy  and  are  cap.ible 
dreasin*  them*flves  to  a  wholly  new  tfcpe  ef 
qi4estions  We  should  not  »ait  for  tliem  to 
■eek  seat*  in  CoiiRre^s  We  should  see* 
out  wherever  they  can  be  found,  reitiirdles>i 
rt  Ahf-ther  tiiey  shy  awav  from  politji^  and 
.'  ;  :  u>s  of  party  laija  Surely  in  thii 
emcriency  we  are  not  golns  to  iet  ourse 


by  that  red  herrin^:.  by  chasln  ;  that 
ttfi  rabbit  Old  routine  partisanship  would 
vulgarise  thu  dny  of  Judgment  for  t^e  free 
wurld  If  on  the  conlr.Trv.  wc  .■>hould  U-avp 
pdalcs  as  usual,  to  a  little  minor  tv  >  t  pro- 
fessionals and  then  RrumbU'  it  x'..f  ;f  we 
should  be  worse  than  bad  sjiort*  *«  j.u.  uld 
be  sl.ickers  Ui  this  brfttle  Icr  (reedtnn. 
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of  our  soldiers  had  given  their  lives  in 
the  last  war,  on  the  battlefields  of 
France,  in  defense  of  our  institutions  and 
liberty.  It  was  on  the  battlefields  of 
France  that  our  first  Army  to  fight  on 
European  soil  obtained  its  baptism  of 
fire.  It  was  here  that  the  ycuth  of 
America  showed  its  mettle  against  the 
forces  of  military  aggression  a  score  of 
j-ears  ago.  It  will  be  again  on  this  west- 
ern front  that  victory  will  be  won. 

Only  the  other  day  General  Somer- 
vell made  it;  clear  to  the  assembled  chiefs 
of  the  Unted  Natioris  that  our  might 
was  growiriK  stronger  day  by  day.  and 
that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we 
W:ll  bo  able  to  take  a  decisive  stand  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  of  aggression, 
which  has  drenched  the  whole  world  in 
blood,  and  has  made  all  of  Europe  and 
eastern  Asia  a  vast  battlefield. 

It  is  not  only  a  question  of  opening  a 
new  battle  front,  but  it  is  primarily  a 
question  rf  organizing  the  liberty-loving 
nations  of  Europe  into  a  cohesive  force 
to  fight  aggression  Conquered  Europe 
is  waiting  with  bated  breath  for  its  liber- 
ation. The  subjueated  people  of  the 
West — the  French.  Dutch.  Belgians.  Nor- 
wegians— and  the  nations  of  Central  Eu- 
rope— the  Czechs  and  the  Poles — are 
waiting  for  the  s'gnal  which  will  enable 
them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  cf  the  Nazi 
military  machine,  and  resume  their  indo- 
pendrrit  lives  as  nations. 

I  fot'l  that  these  nations,  which  are 
accu.^ti.med  to  leading  their  independent 
existences,  will  more  than  justify  the 
trust  we  put  in  them,  that  they  will  con- 
tribute their  shares  to  overthrow  the 
tyrant.  We  mu.<!t  not  for  a  moment  for- 
get that  even  though  Hitler  has  raped 
and  disarmed  many  Independent  nations, 
unfortunately  for  him.  he  could  not,  try 
as  he  may.  det^troy  the  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  which  these  na- 
tions have  always  borne  in  the  thousands 
of  years  of  their  history. 

A  nation  like  the  Dutch,  which  defeated 
the  power  of  Spain  when  Holland  was 
merely  a  tiny  speck  on  the  map  and  Spain 
was  the  mistress  of  the  world;  a  nation 
like  Belgium,  which  In  the  hundreds  of 
years  of  its  existence  was  always  noble 
and  bravo  and  generous  to  people  all 
over  the  world,  will  not  long  remain  a 
slave  when  the  opportunity  is  given  to 
them  to  regain  their  liberty.  A  nation 
like  Norway,  which  boasts  of  a  thousand- 
year-old  history  and  which  had  Nor- 
wegian kings  rule  all  of  the  north  of 
Europe  for  many  hundreds  of  years,  will 
not  long  remain  a  subjected  race.  The 
Danes,  who  are  under  the  heel  of  a  Hit- 
ler for  2  years,  will  remember  their  glori- 
ous history  when  they  were  the  masters 
of  many  other  nations  and  when  even 
Great  Britain  was  subjei't  to  them,  will 
soon  regain  their  rightful  place  In  the 
family  of  nations;  and  the  valiant  Poles. 
wliose  national  history  is  full  of  deeds  of 
htiiu>i:i  .i:..!  uravery,  will  likewise  show 
ilMt  tiio.\  fti.c  w  how  to  f\ght  and  vanquish 
t  [ufhlps,<  foe  And  even  within  Ger- 
:'■.»;■•.  -■'  •  '  :  :  ia'.-:  ".:■  ■  '.'  '.v.-  nts  which 
n :  t  !•■  ■ '  p ' :  : . . : 
p:as.-    -h-:;,.- 
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."-o  I  see  the  vision  of  a  liberated  Europe 
as  soon  as  our  air  armada  has  establ  shed 
supremacy  on  the  western  front,  and  as 
soon  as  our  Army  and  Navy  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  play  their  part  in  the  liberation  of 
the  subjected  nations  of  the  world.  Of 
course,  our  military  strategists  are  In- 
clined to  be  cautious,  but  it  is  apparent 
that  victory  comes  only  through  boldness 
and  bravery. 

It  is  not  possible  by  a  mere  passive 
study  cf  all  available  chances  to  know 
whether  a  fighting  venture  will  be  suc- 
cej^sful  or  not.  Daring  and  the  abiity  to 
face  hardships  are  necessary  for  success. 
True  we  should  not-risk  the  lives  of  our 
sons  simply  because  there  is  even  a  pos- 
sibility of  victory,  but  we  must  threw 
into  the  scale  all  our  ability  where  there 
is  a  probability  of  victory.  It  seems  to 
be  the  opinion  of  most  military  experts 
that  we  have  reached  that  proi  abi  ity  of 
success,  and  that  shortly  we  shall  be  able 
to  strike  for  victory.  Our  air  power  is 
growing  day  by  day,  our  Army  is  tough 
and  ready  to  fight,  our  Navy  is  in  ship- 
shape condition. 

I  mentioned  General  Somervell  earlier 
in  my  remarks  and  I  know  that  the  re- 
spective heads  of  our  Army  and  Navy  are 
in  daily  consultation  with  their  respec- 
tive counterparts  in  the  other  United 
Nations,  making  full  preparations. 

I  have  full  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
our  armed  forces  when  the  time  comes. 
I  know  that  Britain  has  not  b-en  idle,  and 
I  feel  that  the  preparations  of  that  na- 
tion have  gone  far  to  prepare  for  the 
inevitable  success.  I  knov  that  tl'e  sup- 
pressed nations  cf  Europe  will  welccme 
us  with  open  arms  as  liberators,  and  that 
they  will  not  permit  Hitler  much  longer 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  a  Europe  which 
he  had  despoiled  and  destroyed.  The 
spirit  is  there,  the  ability  Is  theie,  and 
as  soon  as  the  opportunity  presents  it- 
self we  shall  go  forward  to  victory. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2,  1942 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
pany with  my  colleagues  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  StarnesI  arid  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahomI.  we 
were  privileged  to  occupy  seats  about  10 
feet  from  each  of  the  374  West  Point 
graduates  last  Friday  morning  when 
they  saluted  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall,  as  he  handed  them 
their  diplomas. 

What  an  ln.«!plrlng  occasion!  Our 
most  efflclent  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
Marshall,  delivered  a  hlstory-niaklng 
address  for  the  pre.<;ervatlon  of  tuman 
liberties  that  echoed  around  the  world, 
and  these  374  graduates  broke  ino  en- 
thusiastic applause  when  h  --  ^  ao 
cannot  compromise  with  the  .\\.  I  a,  .^ 
and  preserve  our  sacred  liberties. 
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Following  is  a  list  of  the  West  Point 
graduating  class,  1942: 

James  Hart  Hottenroth. 
James  Henry  Hayes. 
Henry  Preston  Halsell. 
Thomas   Henry    Lauer. 
Elliott  Carr  Cutler.  Jr. 
Sam  Ellsworth  Cumpston. 
George  Edv-.-ird  llesselbacher,  Jr. 
Robert  Paul   Young. 
John  Mocre  McMurray. 
James  Bryan   Newman  3d. 
John  Reiley  Finney. 
Hugh   Pat   Williams. 
Richard  Malcolm  Horridge. 
Irving  Rock  Obenchain.  Jr. 
John  Earle  Kennedy.  Jr. 
William  Harold  Morgan. 
Lawrence   Wlllard   Vogel. 
George  Chambers  Hczier. 
Pedro  Flur  Cruz  y  Rcxas. 
John   Wlntbrop  Barnes. 
WiUam  Ward  Watkin.  Jr. 
Leon  Joseph  Hamerly. 
Edward  Ambrose  Mariell. 
John   Arnot   Hewitt. 
Yates  Michel  Hill. 
Francis  Paul  Koisch. 
Daniel  Arthur  Raymond. 
Jerrold  Duster  Snov. 
Joseph  John  Schmidt.  Jr. 
Eric  Castlereigh  Orme. 
Paul  Robert  Cerar. 
Robert  Maurice  Rawls. 

Alvln  Dumcnd  Wilder,  Jr. 

Philip  George  Krueger. 

William  Tuttle  Hamilton.  Jr. 

Miles  Lowell  Wachendorf, 

Robert  Peyton  Tabb.  Jr. 

Fiederick  Charles  Roecker,  Jr. 

Fred  Edgar  Resell,  Jr. 

John  Clemeiu  Mattina. 

Frank  Clyde  Smiley,  Jr. 

Mahlon  Eugene  Gates. 

John  Pierce  Becson.  Jr. 

Robert  Langdon  Ferguson. 

John  Emory  Glmperllng. 

Rcger  Lee  Russell.  Jr. 

R'chard   Louis  Hennessy. 

Charles  Emerson  Ragland. 

Thomas  Adrian  Norwood. 

Edward  McWayne  Wright. 

Roger  Alley  Barnes. 

Seymour  Rubenstein. 

Theodore  James  Michel. 

John  Wai:is  Leonard. 

Edmond  Harrison  Leavey,  Jr. 

Fri.ncls  Eugene  Voegeli. 

Ejpene  Leland  Weeks. 

John  Preston   ShelTey  3d. 

Carter  WiUiamron,  Jr. 

John  Warmlngtcn  Atwood. 

John  Baker. 

Harold  Archer  Orden. 

Clyde  Raymond  Etsenschmldt,  Jr. 

Wayne  Leonard  Bart. 

William  Hampton  Edwards. 

Charles  Marshall  Fergusson,  Jr. 

Peter  Richard  Mcody. 

Horace  Allan  Lawler. 

Thomas  Francis  Fan  ell,  .Ir. 

Gerhardt  Christcphor  Clementson, 

Rosario  Pletro  Bcnasso. 

Thcmas  Matthew  Rienzl. 

Theodore   James   McAdam. 

Louis  Potcnrl 

Charles  Fred  Shutrump  2d. 

David  Rowland 

Rollln  Thomas  Stelnmetz.,  Jr. 

Carl  Helmsteitrr.  Jr. 

John  William   Hanell. 

Alexander  McCanell  Patch,  Jr, 

Edwin  Feli.x  Pe/dn. 

Ben  Franklin  Hardnwny,  Jr. 

William  Russell  Kraft,  Jr, 

Richard  Eddy  On.spnrd 

Charles  Malrom  Mlrell, 

Raymond   Patrick  Murphy. 

John  Clinton  CockrlU,  Jr. 
Arthur  Lawrence  Lambert. 

Garrard  Foster. 
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Kenneth  Frederick  Hanst.  Jr. 

Andrew  Stevenson  Low,  Jr. 

Garth  Stevens. 

Lawrence  Lofton  Cobb,  Jr. 

Wi!bur  Deane  Snow. 

Campbell    Palfrey,  Jr. 

Robert  Davis  Terry. 

Carl  William  Stapieton. 

Carey  Herbert  Biown,  Jr. 

Robert   Bryan   Short. 

El  Rcy  Paul  Ma^ter. 

Robert  Walter  Fritz. 

Stanton  Wayne  Josephson. 

William  Edward  Corley,  Jr. 

Jack  Lester  Bogusch. 

John  Randle  Watson. 

Roy  Orval  Smith.  Jr. 

Jcre  Washington  Maupln. 

James  Alfred  Vivian. 

Philip  Edward  Horan.  Jr. 

John   Marion  Baker. 

Thurman  McCcrd  Brandon. 

Philip  Shaw  Wood.  Jr. 

Philip  Henry  Riedel.  Jr. 

Lee  Glasier  Jones. 

Marshall  Waller 

D.ile  Eldon  Buchanan. 

George  R.  Allln,  Jr. 

Lawrence  Lahm. 

Paul   Berkshire  Woodward. 

Fred  Ernest   Holdredgc,  Jr. 

Solmer   Gustaves. 

Leonard  John  Pasclak. 

James  Francis  Clark  Hyde.  Jr. 

Joseph  Richard  Elliott. 

Thomas  Taylor  Galloway. 

Floyd  irvln  Robinson. 

Charles  Curtis  George. 

John   Paul  Otnans. 

George  Raybourn   O'Neal. 

John   Douglas  Reld. 

Cyrus  Edson  Manlerre,  Jr 

Matthew  John  Redllnger.  Jr. 

Donald  Eugene  Simon. 

Albert  Oliver  Witte. 

Andrew  Hudson  Welgel. 

Glen  William  Russell. 

John  Carter  Ford. 

John   Munroe   Anderson. 

Charles   Elbridge  Howe.  Jr. 

Donald  Hilary  Connolly,  Jr. 

John  Edward  Craig. 

William  Burr  Clark. 

Richard  Arthur  Houss. 

Robert  Clark  Kates 

Edward  Allan  Mumis. 

Walter  Dean  Shcrt. 

Joel   John   Dilworth. 

Benjamin  Ira  Hill. 

George  Rogers  Seip. 

Lowell  Stanley  N:ckcdem. 

Charles  Howard  Garvin. 

Arvol  Duane  Allen. 

Edgar  Allan  Rickman. 

Samuel  Hubbard  Hays. 

Roy  William  Ballard. 

Richard  Wood  MaHry. 

Harold  Windsor  Rice. 

Srun  Powell  Wagner. 

William  Robert  Hughes. 

Robert  Horatio  Clagett,  Jr. 

Fiank  Clark  Scofield,  Jr. 

James  Knox  Cockrell,  Jr. 

Henry  Compton  Benltez. 

John  A.'-hton  Ely. 

Wayne  G   McCarthy. 

Jesse  Lee  Lewis,  Jr. 

Thomas  James  Hanley  3d, 

Severlno  Martinez,  Jr. 

John  Joseph  Short. 

Jay  Jnynes. 

James  MadlJ^on  Cavlncss,  Jr. 

Carl  Comer  Ulsakcr. 

Robert  William  Carpenter.  Jr. 

Cecil  Kenneth  Charbonneau,  Jr. 

John  Dennis  Sltterson.  Jr. 

James  Edwin  Wise. 

Francla  Joseph  Roberts. 

Chester  Reed  Ladd. 

William  Dnvls  Tatsch 

Albert  Nicholas  Thcmi     a. 
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Samuel  Alexander  Gibson,  Jr. 
John  Aloysius  Ryan.  Jr. 
Mark  Howard  Terrel. 
Harry  I-^ranklin  Boone. 
Frederic  Homer  Sargent  Tate. 
Carl  Columbus  Hlnkle.  Jr. 
John  Clarence  Peck. 
James  Woodrow  Blgl)ee. 
Walter  Walton  Dillon 
Henry  Premyslau*  Kozlowskl. 
Leon  Bl'stin. 
John  Russell  Deane.  Jr. 
Miles  Alderman  Gayle. 
James  Edmund  Buckley. 
John  Lloyd  McKee.  Jr 
James  Boone  Bartholomees. 
Jacob  Baer  Coopei  house. 
Karl  Nelson  Reizer 
Frank  Dwight  Waddell. 
Henry  Harmeling.  Jr 
James  N:chclas  Studcr. 
Roy  Stanley  Geiger.  Jr. 
Richard  At  lee  Wise 
Byron  Arthur  Evans 
Thomas  Peter  luliuccl. 
Robert  Henry  Ivey. 
Ira  Welch  T'lompson. 
Thomas  Harvey  Tarver. 
William  Cliarles  Warren. 
Edward  Lawrence  Corcoran. 
Philip  Alfred  Wyman. 
Allen  Everett  Frawley. 
VanCleave  Parrot  t  Warren. 
George  "^had  Buck 
George  Denny  Hughes 
William  Franklin  Smith.  Jr. 
Lawrence  Francis  McGulre. 
OUle  William  Reed.  Jr. 
Howard  Lay  Burrls. 
Lron  Stann 
Galen  Pers m  Robblns. 
Fred  Cutting  Tucker. 
Charles  Brooks  Gracey.  Jr. 
Wvley  Lovelace  Baxter. 
Archibald  Donald  Fisken,  Jr. 
John  Ott  Sanders  Damron. 

Donald  Frank  Blaha. 

Robert  Hilton  OfHey.  Jr. 

Charles  Marmaouke   Grlmshaw. 

Samuel  William  Koster.  Jr. 

Walter  Harlen  Peirce. 

Olmcdo  Alfaro. 

Richard  David  Relnbold. 

Thomas  Patrick  Furey. 

Charles  Eugene  Robts. 

William  Cloyd  Plott. 

Lin  wood  Fcgg  Jordan, 

William  Henry  Cros.son,  Jr. 

James  Norwocd  Wood, 

Ulysses  Grant  Jones,  Jr. 

Walter  Franklin  Griffln. 

Claire  Alfred  Tel  ton  DufB*, 

Ralph  James  White 

Harvey  Wirt  Courtland  Shelton. 

Phillip  Marshall  Costaln. 

Charles  Eerra. 

Robert  Henry  Hinckley.  Jr. 

Robert  Houston  Townsend. 

Pierce  Anthony  Doyle,  Jr. 

William  Carroll  Garland. 

Willis  Dale  Cnttenbeiger.  Jr. 

Donald  George  Jack.son. 

Alfred  Francis  Franklin  Grieco. 

Lawrence  Haley  Caruthers.  Jr. 

Jce  Dean  Hennessce. 

Albert  Edward  Hunter. 

Douglas  Cunnirgham  Murray. 

Lawrence  Augustus  Adams,  Jr. 

Roy  Walter  John.«<jn,  Jr. 

Raymond  Laurence  Miller. 

Richard  Paul  Yelldli;g. 

Hal   Crelghton   McMaster. 

J:imeB  Richard  Prndergra»t. 

William  Edgar  Gtrnert. 

Wayne  Norbury  B  ilefahr. 

Robert  Rum?ey  Evans. 

Lee  Emir  Cage. 

Robert  WiUiom  Beers. 

Prank  Wharton  Williams  2d. 

Robert   Arnold   Berman. 

Joel  Beck  Stephens. 
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fclwln  OrlSln  Clapp.  jr. 
Arthur  Robert  King 
Rnb^rt  Elmor  Winkplnrwyer. 
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Thomas  Hunter  Crary. 
August  I>)rsey  Parker.  Jr. 
Forrest  Stewart  Oatcbel. 
V.      "'•  Biddle  Frank 
t  s.  Weston  Hyde   Jr. 

J_:i:-  Ciavt         ■  Jr 

Robert  Mac :  Brmgbain. 

Howard  We.-Ury  Siaton. 
Mark  Jrhn  Burke 
John  Richard  Murphy. 
Richard  Robert  Clark 
Joseph  N!or>jfln  Cannon.  Jr 
James  E.wu»  d  Jo«enclale. 
Altu5  Grant  Steadman. 
Th' ma.s  Kennedy  Trainer. 
Rt'bert  Morns  Blair. 
Edwin  Hall  Marks   Jr. 
Albert  Charles  Reincrt. 
Frank  Butner  Clay 
Leonard  John  Blifsenbacb. 
Richard  Cutler  MUea. 
Charles  RuswU  Hill. 
Claude  CU-o  Lumpkin.  Jr, 
Sidney  Hooper  Young.  Jr. 
Charles  Kelly  Lortcll 
John  Raymond  Moran. 
Walter  Alfred  Divers. 
Diivid  Diirwln  May. 
Peter  Talbot  Rti-'sell. 
John  Fuller  Daus,  Jr. 
Jack  Will;\rd  Pryor 
Gene  Clifford  Smith. 
Chftrle.«  Wolcott  Ryder   Jr. 
David  Clark  ClaRett 
John  Wilkinson  Heard. 
Vincent  Lincoln  Coates. 
Robert  Buruette  Spilman. 
John  Hurst  Wpstenhofl. 
Daniel  Edward  Halpln. 
James  Stanley  Woolfolk. 
John  William  Guckeyscn. 
John  B«.)ursiquot  Rose.  Jr. 
Ernest  Johnson  White.  Jr. 
Luis  John  Flanagan 
Clifford  Cobb  Sherman. 
Richard  Martin  Scott. 
William  Franci*  Loughman   Jr 
Henry  Will;am  Urrutia. 
Oharlfs  Ray  Rot;ers 
Bdgnr  Bergman  Colladay.  Jr. 
Bteith  Grayson  Chatfleld. 
Donald  Eugene  D«flTte 
William  Ed>;ar  Shedd  3d 
rtiarles  Carroll  Fishburne    Jr. 
Richard    Patrick   Bnce.   Jr. 
Joseph  Bell 
Joe  Virgil  Morey 
George  LawTencc  Eckert. 
Leonard  Samuel  Marshall. 
Timothy  A«bury  Pedley  3d. 
Jesse  Richard  Miles.  Jr. 
GecrEe  Rayeas  Grant 
Frederick   D;ina   StandUh   2d. 
Dtii'.neHy  Paul  Bclton. 
J.nmes  Savace  Braden. 
Allan  Richard  SouUen. 
Charles  Andrew  Beaucond.  Jr. 
Lynn  DeWltt  Siffcrd.  Jr 
Charlie  Calhoun  Coleman 
George  Williams.  Jr 
Samuel  Wlther>  Howell.  Jr 
AUtn  Monroe  Otis 
wauam  Mcrrls  Zimmerman. 
James  Simmons  Timothy. 
Albert  Edward  Selfert. 
Gecrge  Robert   Rew 
Jerome  Pershing  Ellis 
Thomas  Seelye  Anns.  Jr. 
T"    •       ■   ~  •   -   r-     -ett. 
I-  •_  '^i^      ..   . 

K  ..  Eai.  Dsson. 

t    i         Jtxseph  Alleo. 
ducuis  Di:B;gnon  Clay.  Jr. 
William  Ross  Scott.  Jr 
Frederick  Charity  LTiler. 
Oecrge  Doan  Rebkopf. 
Wilfred  Craig  Ford. 


Samuel   Hampton   Henton. 
Thaddeus  Francis  Dziuban. 
Albert  McConnell  Ward. 
Robert  Gecrge  Brugh.  Jr. 
John  Myrddin  Davles  3d. 
Austin  Patrick  Byrne. 
Richard  Stockton  Field.  Jr. 
Alden  McLcllan.  Jr 
Charles  Campbell  Ettlesen. 
Thomas  Hasset  Ray,  Jr. 
John  Denis  Crowley.  Jr. 


Thf   Farmer-  ot   Puerto   Rico   Re,:j('«! 
Removal  o!   Goverrior   ru;;v.r'|! 


rxrFN'siON  OF  remarks 

OF 

HON.  BOLIVAR  PAGAN 

HESIDENT   COMMISSIO.VXH    FROM    PUEHTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  2,  1942 

Mr.  PAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Hou.se.  I  am  including  copy 
of  the  official  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Farmers'  A<iSociation  of  Puerto  Rico,  in- 
sular branch  of  th»  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federaion.  adopted  on  May  24.  de- 
claring Rexford  Guy  Tugwell.  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico,  a  persona  non  grata  to 
the  farmers  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  request- 
ing the  removal  of  said  Governor.  Said 
resolution  was  approved  in  a  mass  con- 
vention of  the  delegates  of  the  farmers 
throu.ehout  the  island  and  reflects  the 
bitter  opposition  of  all  the  farmers  of 
Puerto  Rico  against  Governor  Tugwell, 
whose  removal  is  being  urgently  re- 
quested by  the  farmers. 

Also.  I  am  including  a  newspaper 
article  written  by  the  Puerto  Rican 
journalist.  Mr.  Carlos  J.  Benitez.  pub- 
hshed  in  the  Puerto  Rico  World  Journal 
on  May  25.  1942.  dealing  on  said  conven- 
tion and  resolution  of  the  farmers  of 
Puerto  Rico. 
REsoLtmoN  or  the  Asociacion  de  Agrictjl- 

TllRES   OE    Pt.'ESTO  RiCO 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Mr. 
Rexford  G  Tugwell.  ha^  done  a  number  of 
things  which  make  manifest  his  hostility  to- 
ward the  fanners  of  Puerto  Rico,  as  is  proven 
by  the  report  of  the  president  of  this  associa- 
tion attached  to  this  resolution:  and 

Whereas  Instead  of  aiding  the  farmers  In 
their  efforts  to  contribute  to  the  assurance 
of  victory  fcr  our  nation  and  Its  allies  In 
the  present  war.  Governor  Tugwell  has  per- 
sisted In  obstructing  these  efforts,  endeavor- 
ing with  ze.ll  to  further  plans  and  experi- 
ments which  distract  from  the  warlike  ef- 
forts to  which  all  good  citizens  should  be 
dedicated  at  this  moment,  the  time,  money, 
and  strength  of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  Governor  Tugwell  has  persisted 
In  changing  the  economy  of  the  Island  for 
which  purpose  he  has  demanded  absolute 
powers  which  make  of  him  a  true  dictator 
of  a  communistic  philosophy:  and 

Whereas  fcr  the  attainment  of  these 
powers  Governor  Tugwell  has  adopted  In- 
advised  measures  ignoring  the  legal  opinion 
of  the  attorney  general  and  the  advice  of 
the  auditor  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

Whereas  Governor  Tugwell  is  instigating 
serious  di.=sens!ons  In  this  Island,  creating 
confusion  and  chaoe,  when  our  people  most 
T  •^«"i  internal  peace;  and 

v".  ;:ereas  on  repeated  occasions  \:  -well 

has   given   cause   to  doubt   the  vuiue  *jl   his 
word,  and  m.iny  of  his  aclioas  shew  bim  to 


be  a  person  lacking  In  the  discretion,  ability. 
and  equanimity  which  should  grace  any 
governor;  and 

Whereas  Governor  Tugwell  has  Increised. 
to  a  point  almost  of  duplication,  the  bi.dget 
of  the  executive  mansion:  has  fathered  the 
creation  of  the  greatest  bureaucracy  Ir  the 
history  of  our  people;  has  proposed  meaiiures 
obstructing  farming  activities,  threattning 
property  rights,  and  creating  new  go/ern- 
meiital  instruments  of  torture  for  the  farm- 
ers; and  he  has  been  negligent  in  the  rdop- 
tiun  of  positive  relief  measures  fcr  the  jrave 
problems  which  confront  our  agriculture; 
and 

Whereas  we  have  become  convinced  that 
Governor  Tugwell  is  a  man  who  is  Inacoefcsi- 
ble  to  the  persons  and  entities  which  dj  not 
patronize  and  encourage  his  radical  theories, 
and  that  his  continuation  in  Puerto  Rico 
would  be  dangerous  to  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Island,  which  is  a 
vital  post  In  the  defense  of  our  Nation: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  special  general  assemtly  of 
the  Farmers  Association  of  Puerto  Rico: 

1.  To  declare  as  by  these  presents  It  1?  de- 
clared, that  Governor  Tugwell  has  beocme 
persona  non  grata  to  the  Puerto  F.lcan 
farmers: 

2.  To  endeavor  by  all  means  at  our  dis- 
posal to  obtain  the  removal  of  Rexford  G. 
Tugwell  as  Governor  of  the  Island; 

3.  To  offer  and  pledge  our  devoted  cooper- 
ation to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
win  the  war  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and 
to  tender  to  the  President.  Hon.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  the  loyalty  of  the  Puerto  Itican 
farmers  to  the  democratic  principles  v;hich 
are  emblematic  of  victory  in  the  present  con- 
fl.ct. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted Jo  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Sp?aker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affa  rs  of 
the  Congress,  to  the  Resident  Commis-sioner 
of  Puerto  Rico  In  Washington,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  press. 

[From  the  San  Juan  (P  R  )  World  Journal 
of  May  25.  1942 1 

Farmers  Assoclation  Demands  Govirnor 
TuGWELL's  Removal — Eight  Charge.';  Are 
Leveled  at  Governor.  lNCLt*Di:.-c  Dictator- 
ship.   UNTRUTHFrLNESS.    AND   EXTRAV.ACANCE: 

He  Is  Called  Dancehous  to  the  Isij^nd  s 
Pe-ace 

(By  Carlos  J.  Benitez) 

By  a  sweepUig  majority  of  the  504  members 
present,  a  convention  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Farmers  Association  yesterday  approved  a 
resolution  declarmg  "persona  non  grata" 
Gov.  Rexford  G.  Tugwell  and  demandirg  his 
Immediate  removal  from  office. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  after  the  con- 
vention had  heard  the  special  message  made 
by  Chairman  Miguel  Martorell  of  the  asiocia- 
tion.!  In  which  he  charged  Tugwell  wltli  the 
commission  of  several  acts  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Puerto  Rican  fa-mers 
including  the  approval  of  ill-timed,  Irjudi- 
ciaus  legislation  and  the  vetoing  of  bills  which 
the  assoclaticn  had  demanded  anJ  supported. 

One  of  the  bills  was  a  coffee  measure  ^.'hlch 
the  Governor  vetoed  because  the  condition  of 
the  treasury  did  not  warrant  the  apprcpria- 
tion  made  therein  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  farmers  charged  "he  approved  a  budget 
of  $21,000,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment during  th«  next  fiscal  year." 

tugwell     StJPPORTERS 

Governor  Tugwell  did  not  lack  supporters 
In  the  convention.  In  fact  there  were  several 
who  did  their  best  to  have  the  resolatlcn 
overruled  arguing  that  the  "convention  would 
show  prejudice  against  a  Governor  whc'  had 
acted  Justly  and  done  everything  he  cotJd  to 
protect  everytxxlys  Interests."  and  one  or  two 
who  charged  that  the  resolution  was  influ- 


Arr'i:Niii: 

enced  by  the  big  Interests  of  the  island  who 
"had  fought  Tugwell  even  before  he  came 
to  the  Island  as  Goveinor." 

Fifty-two  district  sections  were  repressnt- 
ed  in  yesterday's  convention  whose  dele- 
gates filled  Baldcrioty  de  Castro  School's 
assembly  hall   to  capacity. 

Out  of  the  504  delegates  who  voted  the  rcso- 
lutlcn  against  Governor  Tugwell,  only  10  op- 
posed its  approval,  and  these  included  Miss 
Maria  Libertad  Gomez.  Utuado's  Popular  rep- 
resentative in  the  house  of  representatives; 
Julio  N.  Matos.  a  member  of  the  court  of  tax 
appeal;  Senator  Jose  Bcrrios  Berdecia  (Pop. 
Guayama).  and  Bernardo  Mendez.  a  prom- 
_lncnt  Popular  leader  of  the  AguadiUa  d:s- 
trict  member  of  the  minimum  wage  board. 
chargfs 

The  resolution  adopted  yesterday  "to  de- 
clare the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Rexford  G. 
Tugwell.  'persona  non  grata'  to  the  farmers 
of  Puerto  Rico."  and  "to  demand  his  re- 
moval from  office  through  all  the  means  avail- 
able to  this  associaticn,"  included  the  fol- 
lowing charges:  * 

1.  The  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Rexford  G. 
Tugwell.  has  reilized  numerous  acts  which 
show  manifest  hostility  toward  the  farmers 
of  Puerto  Rico  as  proven  by  the  report  of  the 
chairman  of  this  association,  which  Is  made 
a  part  hereto. 

2.  Rather  than  helping  the  farmers  in  their 
efforts  to  contribute  to  and  Insure  the  vic- 
tory of  our  nation  and  her  allies  in  the  pres- 
ent war.  Governor  Tugwell  has  taken  pains 
to  handicap  those  efforts,  devoting  his  time 
to  develop  projects  and  experiments  which 
mean  a  losie  of  the  time,  the  money,  and  the 
efforts  of  our  country  which  all  cur  citizens 
should  devote  to  the  war  effort. 

IGNORED     ATTOTINEY     GCNERAL 

3  Governc:r  Tugwell  has  persisted  In 
changing  the  economy  of  this  Island  and  for 
that  he  has  demanded  abse^lute  powers  that 
may  make  him  a  real  Jictator  with  a  com- 
munistic philosophy. 

4.  To  acquire  tho.se  powers  Governor  Tug- 
well has  adopted  injudicious  mcastu-es.  Ignor- 
ing the  legal  opinion  of  the  attorney  general 
and  the  advice  of  the  auditor. 

5.  Governor  Tugwell  is  fomenting  grave 
dissentions  in  this  i.'<land.  creating  confusion 
and  chaos  at  a  time  when  our  pecple  need 
Internal  peace. 

6  In  repeated  occasions  Governor  Tug- 
well's  acts  have  led  to  the  belief  that  his 
word  is  to  be  doubted  and  many  of  his 
actions  reveal  him  as  a  man  lacking  the  dis- 
cretion, ability,  and  fairness  that  a  ruler 
should  have. 

DANGEROUS  TO  PEACE 

7.  Governor  Tupwell  has  Increased,  al- 
most doubled,  the  budget  of  expenses  of  the 
executive  mansion:  he  has  backed  the  crea- 
tion of  the  greatest  bureaucracy  In  the  his-" 
tory  of  our  island:  he  has  propounded  meas- 
ures resulting  in  a  handicap  to  our  agricul- 
ttiral  activities,  dangerous  to  our  property 
rights,  and  creative  of  new  instruments  of 
governmental  torture:  and  he  has  been 
neglectful  In  adopting  measures  of  positive 
alleviation  to  the  grave  problems  now  con- 
fronting our  agriculture 

8  We  have  come  to  be  convinced  that 
Governor  Tugwell  is  inaccessible  to  all  per- 
sons and  institutions  who  are  not  in  agree- 
ment or  who  do  not  support  his  radical 
theories,  and  that  his  permanency  Iri  Puerto 
Rico  would  bo  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Island,  which  is  a 
vital  pest  in  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

MATOS,    MENDEZ  OPPDSE 

The  discussion  of  the  aforementioned  reso- 
lution, the  most  Important  of  11  resolutions 
passed  by  and  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee of  resolutions,  took  more  than  2  hours, 
but  was  finally  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 


'iV  THE  Ci'NGKL>>iLiN;'iL 

Juho  N.  Matos  and  Bernardo  Mendez 
argued  against  the  rcsclution,  while  the  a.<bO- 
ciation's  secretary.  Manuel  Gonzales,  Qul- 
I'lones  and  Jose  Man  spoke  in  favor  of  Its 
adoption 

In  the  course  of  the  arguments  Matos,  who 
had  been  Indirectly  charged  with  having 
been  an  "independcntlsta"  in  the  past,  said: 
"I  have  been.  I  am.  and  will  continue  to  be 
an  Indcpendentist  as  long  as  this  island  is 
a  colony." 
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Hitler  Against  God 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HOiN 


V  l-     .^1  n   11  .'  ■  *^  .^ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tufsday,  June  2.  1942 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by  Dr. 
Francis  E.  McMahon,  associate  professor 
cf  philosophy.  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
from  the  Washington  Post  for  May  31, 
1942: 

HrrLER  AGAINST  GOD 

(By  Dr.  Francis  E.  McMaiion,  associate  pro- 
fessor cf  philosophy,  University  of  Notre 
Dame) 

Americans  are  fond  of  saying  that  we  are 
fighting  the  war  to  preserve  our  national 
existence  and  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
As  Pre.sident  Roosevelt  has  observed,  "If  we 
lose  this  war,  it  will  be  generations  or  even 
centuries  before  our  conception  of  democ- 
racy can  live  again." 

True  as  that  is.  we  need  to  realize  that 
something  more  is  at  stake.  What  the  Axis 
threatens  is  a  way  of  life  built  upon  the 
Christian  concept  of  man.  The  triumph  of 
our  enemies  would  be  a  terrible  blow  against 
Christianity  Itself.  The  very  rexit  and  core 
of  our  religious  faith  and  our  cultural  Heri- 
tage is  under  all-out  attack  from  a  nazi-lsm 
which  transcends  politics  and  sets  Itself  up 
as  an  enveloping  philosophy  and  reMgion  cal- 
culated to  drive  Christianity  into  the  cata- 
combs. 

Hitler  could  not  do  otherwise  than  attempt 
to  destroy  the  Christian  religion  because 
nazi-lsm  is  itself  a  religion  that  can  brook 
no  opposition.  It  Is  a  militant  religion,  at- 
tempting In  brutal  fashion  to  inflict  its  way 
cf  life  upon  the  world. 

Our  own  way  of  life  has  its  basic  principles: 
The  supremacy  of  law  over  arbitrary  will,  the 
essential  equality  cf  all  men,  the  Inherent 
dignity  of  the  human  person,  and  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Nazi-ism  contradicts  every  one  of  these  basic 
principles,  with  its  doctrine  cf  the  master 
race,  the  .supremacy  of  the  Fuehrers  will, 
the  total  subjugation  of  the  individual  to 
the  party  and  the  state. 

There  can.  then  t)e  no  peace  between  Chris- 
tianity and  nazi-lsm.  Hitler  knows  this,  and 
he  is  determined  to  destroy  ;n  due  time  every 
vestige  of  Christianity  from  the  hearts  of  men. 
Knowing  that  an  open  attack  up)on  Chris- 
tianity would  raise  multitudes  against  him. 
Hitler  has  shrewdly  sought  to  dBstroy  his 
natural  fee  by  Indirect  methods.  Thus  he 
has  suppressed'  the  religious  press  in  Germany, 
and  Fuppre.sscd  religious  education.  He  has 
endeavored  to  bring  the  clergy  into  disre- 
pute, and  to  ridicule  the  sacred  dogmas  and 
rituals  of  the  church.  Above  all,  he  has  seized 
complete  control  of  the  education  of  German 
ycuth,  indoctrinating  them  with  the  poison- 
ous philosophy  of  nazl-ism  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  soon  outnumber  the  elder  Germans 
who  continue  to  cherish  their  faith. 


Such  has  been  the  main  assault.  At  the 
same  time  the  Nazis  have  persecuted  vari- 
ous individual  leaders  of  religion.  All  re- 
member the  heroism  of  the  Lutheran  Pastor 
Niemoeller.  Several  hundred  Catholic  priests 
and  Protestant  ministers  now  languish  in 
concentration  camps. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  Christian  leaders  the 
world  cv.^r  have  warned  against  the  Hitler 
menace?  "He  who  replaces  a  personal  God 
with  a  weird  Impersonal  Fate,"  said  the  Holy 
Father,  "denies  the  wisdom  and  providence 
of  God."  In  his  encyclical.  "With  utmost 
anxiety."  the  Pope  has  condemned  those  Nazi 
"machinations  that  from  the  beginning  had 
no  other  aim  than  a  war  of  extermination." 
Hitler  has  declared  war  on  Christianity. 
In  the  words  of  Alfred  Rosenberg.  Nazi  party 
leader  and  philosopher,  spoken  before  the 
actual  fighting  broke  out.  the  Nazis  prcclaim 
that  "the  Catholic  Church  and  also  confes- 
sional church  In  their  present  form  must 
disappear  from  the  life  of  our  people,  and 
•  •  •  this  is  also  our  '.'uehrer's  view- 
point." 

Let  us.  then,  have  no  doubts  as  to  the 
Identity  of  our  true  enemy  I/et  us  not  be 
beguiled  by  enemy  propaganda  des'gned  to 
divert  our  attention  to  Russia  If  Hitler 
conquers  Russia,  his  power  will  l>e  Immer.sely 
Increased  to  carry  through  the  devastating 
outrages  he  has  already  planned  and  partially 
executed,  and  the  greatest  cf  these  Is  the 
destruction  of  Christian  c'ulturc. 

Even  If  we  had  to  choose  between  a  Com- 
munist Europe  and  a  Nazi  Europe — a  choice 
which  happily  need  not  be  made  so  long  as 
Britain  and  America  stand — there  Is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  a  Communist  Europe 
would  be  less  harmful  to  Christianity  than  a 
Europe  ruled  by  Hitler.  The  stark  material- 
ism of  a  Stalin  Is  not  as  deceiving  as  the 
Satanic  mysticism  of  a  Hitler  Communism 
strives  to  eliminate  the  notion  cf  divinity,  but 
It  does  not  attempt  to  bestov  divine  attri- 
butes upon  a  mythical  "master  race."  The 
distinguished  Catholic  writer.  Sigrid  Und.set. 
!.ps  not  hesitated  to  say  that  "communism  is 
the  least  detestable  form  of  this  new  religion." 
Our  enemy  today  Is  the  Axis  coalition  And 
every  American  can  thank  God  that  this 
enemy  Is  being  successfully  met  by  the  peas- 
ant Loldiers  of  Russia,  who  fight  to  save  the 
soul  of  their  fatherland  It  may  be  one  of 
the  supreme  paradoxes  of  history,  but  It  U 
certainly  true  that  the  victory  of  Russia  will 
help  preserve  all  we  hold  dear  In  religion  and 
culture. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HI'!'*,,  LOlh  ilDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1942 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  believing 
that  gasoline  rationing  in  Indiana  is 
wholly  uncalled  for  at  this  time  and  that 
it  would  impose  an  unnecessary  hardship 
on  our  people.  I  have  protested  to  Leon 
Henderson,  the  Price  Administrator, 
such  proposed  action.  My  letter  to  the 
Price  Administrator  is  as  follows: 

Hon    Leon  Henderson, 

Prtcr  Administrator.  Washington,  D  C. 
De.^h  Mr.  Henderson:  Speaking  as  one  ot 
the  representatives  of  the  great  Midwestern 
section  of  cur  country.  I  wish  to  express  the 
hope  that  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  the 
report  that  gasoline  is  to  be  rationed  rn  a 
Nation-wide  scale.  I  am  naturally  ir. 
miliar   with   conditions   existing   in  1: i 
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than  In  any  other  Sta^f.  and  I  w 
cuss  the  problem  in  ite  special  reiai.  I  ^..^  -o 
our  Stat*".  The  teltTjrams  and  letura  I  am 
recelvir-K  from  Irdlana  demon? trat4  a  tre- 
mendouj-ly  artverne  reactl<  n  lo  the  m»re  sug- 
festlon.  and  I  am  absolutely  r  •  i  that 

a  gas-rationing   program   in   Ii    .  <•    'hia 

timf    would    be    exuemely    lll-ac\  [  d 

harmful  In  the  national  mterrst 

I  do  not  go  too  far.  I  thJrk.  mh^n  I  tay 
that  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  the  lulntes- 
aence  of  ndicuiotiiiness  Its  great  narm,  I 
think,  would  come  from  the  fact  that  11 
iwuuld  unneceamrily  lay  another  henvy  cross 
on  the  back*  of  cur  people,  who  are  already 
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iWorriMl  to  diatraction  by  innumerahe 
cationa   of    their    businesses    and    th  • 
due   to    the   war:    by   heavy   and    l 
taxes,  atd  by  a  deluge  of  orders  (ron 
Ingiai'  telling    them   what   to   do    a 
nor  to  do.  and  interferUig  with  the.r 
composure      In  the   absence  ol 
reasun  for  adding  gan  rationing  to 
rt9  n  should   not   be  done.     That 
reaacn  exl."-''  l?.  I  think.  ea«lly  den 
»nd  1  would  re»pectf-jlly  invite  your 
to  the   followiiik?    facte   which   I    t^ 
that   gaaolme   Should   net    be   put 
tioned  basis  In  Indiana; 

1    There  ;s  the  iiretttest  abundance 
line  In  Indiana,  and  no  proepecl  ex 
there  wlil  ever  be  a  slioriai,e  of  s 
one  Indianapolis  busines5man  writes 
"We  are  told  by  the  oil  men  that  11 
la  rationed  In  this  vicinity  it  will  h 
poured    Into   the   river        All   <  f    the 
that  come  to  aie  indicate  that  it  wo 
•enslble  to  talk  of  rationing  oranges  li 
us  gasoUne  In  Indiana 

a    I  am  fearful  that  gasoline  ratiAn 
Indiana  would  unnecessarily  dl."turb 
,dustnal   situation   and   cause   much 
among    our    workers      Men    who    h; 
aaaoclated    with    automobile    transj^o 
would  t)e  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
go  loiiK  distances  to  their  places  ol 
ment    would    face    sudden    and 
transportation  difBcultiea     As  an  ex  i 
how  this  would  work  I  call  atlcntlop 
fact  that  thousands  of  operatives  in 
anapoUs  defense  factories  live  from 
miles  from   Indianapolis  and  drive 
work  daiiy     Ctasoline  restrutions  wo 
them  to  seek  homes  in  the  city  and 
already  very  acute  housing  problen 

3  A  gasoline  rationing  program 
dlaca  would  tremer.doiifly  lower  th( 
of  the  people,  since  they  are  utterl 
U)  •      '        Hid  the  necessity  for  It 

A  reasrn    for    opposition. 

rea?i  1:   but  nevertheless  one  worthy 
consideration    Is  the  effect  that  gas^ll 
ticnmg  would  have  on  our  Indiana 
program,   where  we   are  taxed    to 
anyway.     The  State  wouM   lose  the 
tax  and  the  National  Treasury  wculc 
1 1  .J  cents  per  gallon,  and  no  u^f  ui 
would  be  served 

If    the    argument    Is    made    that 
rationing  In  Indiana  is  necessary  to 
rubber  I  think  the  an.^wer  Is  to  be 
the  virtually  unanimous  testimony 
tists  and  rubber  manufacturers  tlia 
tires  deteriorate  almost  as  faft  as 
are  u.sed.  and  It  stands  to  reason 
mobile  owners  facing  the  certain  k 
that    they  will   get   no   new   tires 
emergency  lasta.  will  be  conservatl 
use  of  their  cars 

Summing  up,  may  I  emphasize  the 
the  men  and  women  who  have  to  c 
to   muke  a   living  and  who  will 
living  cut  off  if  they  cannot  get 
the  fact  that  if  the  prop«.xsed  raiu 
through,  many  workers  will  have  di 
reaching  their  Jobs;  salesmen  will 
to  travel,  and  If  unable  to  travel 
tion  as  a  salesman  ceases,  and  au 
their    ability    to    produce    Ir.r 
FuiLhermore,  the  taiiomiig  oi  .. 
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not  only  bring  bankruptcy  to  many  small  In- 
dependent businessmen  but  would  have  a 
crippling  effect  In  almost  every  channel  of 
business  enterprise. 

There  are  no  more  patriotic  people  In 
America  than  the  people  of  Indiana.  You 
Will  ne\er  find  them  unwilling  to  make  any 
sacrifice  that  is  actually  necessary  Not  a 
single  Individual  of  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands that  I  come  In  contact  with  through 
my  offlce  has  any  thought  of  slacking  or 
renacnstrating  when  It  comes  to  an  all-cut 
war  erort  but  in  the  absence  of  a  vital 
necessity,  or  any  necessity  at  all.  as  they  see 
U.  they  a^k  to  be  delivered  from  the  dis- 
tre&-lng  elfects  of  a  gasoline-rationing  pro- 
gram at  b  time  when  the  refineries  which 
supply  our  section  of  the  country  are  literally 
overflowinj;  with  gasoline.  I  am  sure  you 
will  give  .sincere  and  consclentlotis  consid- 
eration to  this  matter  In  all  of  Its  far-reach- 
ln(?  imphcitlons.  and  I  hope  for  a  final  cui- 
ccme  thai  will  remove  from  our  Indiana 
people  the  threat  that  hangs  over  them  of 
an  unnecci*ary  gasohne-rationing  program. 
Verj  sincerely  yours, 

Louis  Ltroi-ow. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1.  1942 

Mr.  O  BR  JEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  report  from  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Ser^■ice  of  the  War  Department  on 
rubber  conservation : 

MoTOB  Transport  Service  RtrsBEB  Consehva- 
■noN  Projects 

Motor  Transport  Service  has  undertaken 
and  is  vigorously  prosecuting  a  rubber  con- 
servation rropram  In  Its  essentials  this  pro- 
gram is  aimed  basically  at  these  three  con- 
siderations: 

(B)  The  use  of  the  least  possible  quantity 
of  crude  and  reclaimed  rubber  under  and  In 
veh.cles,  as  is  consistent  with  adequate  per- 
formance. The  elimination  of  parts  or  the 
substitution  of  nonstrategic  material  wher- 
ever feasible 

(b)  The  preservation  of  the  rubber  that 
must  be  used  to  the  very  utmost  by  proper 
servicing,  adequate  preventive  maintenance, 
and  education  of  personnel. 

(c)  The  reconditioning  for  further  service 
of  tires  that  for  any  reason  have  become  un- 
serviceable, and  where  beyond  reconditioning 
the  facilitation  of  reclaiming. 

The  proeraai  as  of  today  embraces  43  sep- 
arate and  distinct  projects. 

1     REDUCTION  IN    NUMBn?   OF  SPARC  AND 
REPt_*CEMENTS 

Administrative  vehicles  will  be  procured 
without  spare  tires  but  with  spare  wheels  or 
spare  rims.  Upon  arrival  at  posts,  camps,  and 
stations  a  tire.  tube,  and  flap  assembly  will  be 
mounted  and  the  wheel  and  tire  assembly 
held  in  a  pool  for  issue  when,  as  and  if  needed. 

TactlcfJ  vehicles,  except  the  2' 2 -ton  6  by  6 
and  4-tou  6  by  6,  for  field  artillery  will  be 
procured   with  one  spare  instead  of   two. 

Spare  ures  on  vehicles  now  in  posts,  campe. 
and  stations  are  to  be  removed  and  placed 
m  a  pool  for  subsequent  L=sue.  Recapped 
tires  Will  also  go  into  this  pool. 


3     RAYON    IXPLACIMG    COTTOM 

For  every  pound  of  rayon  cord  that  can  be 
used  Instead  of  cotton  cord  In  the  wnstruc- 
tlon  of  pneumatic  tires,  approximately  one- 
half  pound  cf  rubber  can  be  saved.  Rayon 
tires  are  lighter  and  stronger  than  cotton 
tires  with  the  same  number  of  plies  There 
may  be  a  saving  of  approximately  '20  percent 
in  the  use  of  reclaimed  rtibber  If  rayan  tires 
Instead  of  cotton  tires  were  procured 

The  Motor  Transport  Service  has  informed 
the  prime  contractors  (truck  manufacturers) 
that  "future  tire  equipment  will  b<  of  the 
rayon-cord  type  Insofar  as  practicable."  It 
is  not  Intended  at  the  present  time  th  it  rayon 
shall  be  required  but  that  suppliers  shall  be 
permitted  to  furnish  rayon  to  as  large  an 
extent  as  possible. 

The  present  industry  production  d  rayon 
Is  approximately  23.500.000  pounds  aanually. 
At  a  recent  meeting  with  Mt.  Dalton,  Chief  of 
the  Rayon  and  Nylon  Division  of  Ihe  War 
Production  Board,  an  expansion  of  tire  cord 
rayon  capacity  was  requested  An  ejpansion 
program  to  produce  a  total  of  4^1. UOO  000 
pounds  per  year  was  already  under  ducusslon, 
but  In  order  to  take  care  of  Motor  Transport 
Service  requirements,  assuming  that  all  tires 
would  be  rayon  instead  of  cotton,  tills  total 
productive  capacity  will  have  to  be  stepped 
up  to  over  100  000.000  pounds  for  1943. 

3.   MOKZ  EXTENSnK   USE  OF   STANDAIU)  HIGHWAY- 
TYPE  TIRES 

All  administrative  vehicles  are  equipped 
with  conventional  highway-type  tln^s  while 
all  tactical  vehicles  are  equipped  with  the 
mud  and  snow  type  which  uses  scmewhat 
more  rubber  and  reclaim  and  represents  about 
90  percent  cf  the  total  tire  usage. 

This  project  proposes  the  more  extensive 
use  of  the  highway  type  of  tire  on  tactical 
vehicles  while  they  are  In  sei^ice  In  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  The  proposal  Is  then 
to  change  them  to  whatever  type  of  tread  de- 
sign will  deliver  the  most  mileage  iind  beet 
vehicle  performance  on  the  type  ol  terrain 
where  the  vehicle  will  operate  as  part  of  a 
task  force.  For  example,  on  a  sandj  terrain, 
the  sand-type  tire  would  be  outstanding: 
for  rough,  rocky  terrain  or  ice  and  snow,  the 
mud  and  snow  type  would  be  prefera  jle.  The 
technical  committee  voted  unimlmoiisly  April 
24.  1942,  to  adopt  the  highway-type  tire  ex- 
clusively for  use  on  both  adrainistrftlve  and 
tactical  vehicles  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

4.  TIRE  SERVICTNG  AND  PREVENm'E  MAITrTENANCE 

This  project  provides  a  greater  potential 
conservation  of  rubber  than  any  ot'ier  proj- 
ect now  under  consideration.  The  wastage 
of  tires  In  the  Army  in  the  past  las  been 
excessive,  but  the  vast  improvement  made  in 
the  4th  Corps  Area  through  se.tlng  up 
adequate  personnel  and  organization  to  do 
the  Job  of  servicing  and  maintenance  is  an 
.  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  all  ccrps  areas. 
The  Motor  Transport  Service  ncjw  has  a 
Nation-wide  program  in  effect  whereby  com- 
petent and  efficient  tire  serv.ce  eng  neers  are 
employed  and. under  them  a  sutBciently  large 
group  cf  experienced  service  men  to  handle 
the  Job.  Their  work  will  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing activities: 

a.  Instruction  of  oflBcers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel in  tire  servicing  and  preventive  main- 
tenance. 

b.  Inspection  and  classification  of  tires 
taken  cut  cf  service  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing reparable  and  recappable  tires  repaired 
and  cr  recapped  and  returned  to  service,  and 
having  all  tires  that  cannot  be  renewed  sold 
as  scrap  after  mutilation. 

c  Pcnov.lr.g  in  service,  and  reporting  en, 
tires  of  special  or  experimental  construction 
under  test. 

d  Lecturing  and  demonstrating  each  new 
conservation  project. 

e.  Writing  t;re  and  rubber  conservation 
articles  lor  Army  Motors,  the  Holabiid  Quai- 
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termaster  Meter  Base  publication  that  is  so 
widely  read  throughout  the  Army. 

f.  Recording  tire  defects  by  makes  and 
brand  names. 

This  program  Is  moving  forward  satisfac- 
torily. 

5.  SINGLES     ON     EMPTY     DUAL-EQUIPI*D     DRXVE- 

AWAYS 

While  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Service  to  have  trucks  shipped  from 
the  manufacturing  plants  to  their  destina- 
tions by  rail  or  water  in  order  to  save  that 
much  wear  on  tires,  there  are  emergency 
cases  where  trucks  are  driven  over  the  road 
Since  they  are  empty  It  has  been  proposed 
and  agreed  that  in  such  cases  one  wheel  out 
of  each  dual  set  will  not  be  mounted  on  the 
hub  but  will  be  carried  on  the  truck  body 
as  cargo. 

6.  ACCEPTANCE   OF   BLEMISHED    AND    SE?.VICE.\BLE 

DEFECTIVE   TIRES 

Even  under  the  very  best  manufacturing 
conditions  there  is  always  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  tires  that  are  blemished  or  slightly 
defective,  but  which  are  nevertheless  in  good 
serviceable  condition.  With  the  present  per- 
ilous condition  confronting  the  Nation  be- 
cause of  the  crude-rubber  shortage,  it  is  felt 
that  the  specifications  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  should  be  relaxed  to  the  point  that 
tires  of  this  type  will  be  accepted. 

To  this  end  specifications  have  been  writ- 
ten with  the  cooperation  of  the  industry 
and  have  been  released. 

7.  HESTtTOY   or  TIRE    SIZES    AND    TYPES    ON    ARMY 

VEHICLES 

Military  vehicles  are  in  general  over-tired 
In  order  to  obtain  maximum  flotation  in 
cross-country  operation.  A  study  is  being 
made  in  cooperation  with  the  industry  to 
detsrmine  whether  In  some  cases,  at  least, 
a  smaller  size  of  tire  or  different  type  of  tire 
using  less  crude  rubber  can  be  made  to  do 
the  Job. 

a.    RESTRICTION    OF    USE   OF  COMBAT  TIRES 

The  British  developed  what  they  term  a 
"run  flat"  tire.  The  American  tire  industry 
has  improved  upon  It  with  the  combat  tire. 
This  tire  is  of  such  hea\'y  construction  that 
it  will  run  a  considerable  mileage  uninflated. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  great  value  in  the  combat 
zone  where  it  Is  exposed  to  machine-gun 
and  shell  fire. 

On  the  other  hand  it  uses  an  excessively 
high  amount  of  crude  rubber  and  also  rayon 
cord,  of  which  latter  there  is  insufficient  sup- 
ply at  the  present  time  to  cover  the  needs  cf 
all  using  arms  and  services. 

The  Motor  Transport  Service  has  restricted 
the  use  of  this  type  tire  to  900-16.  It  will 
be  used  only  where  the  vehicles  are  exposed 
to  enemy  action. 

9.    ELIMINATION     OF     RUBBER    TIRES     ON     SMALL 
HAND-OPERATED   VEHICLES 

Certain  small  hand-ope.  ated  pieces  of 
equipment  such  as  portable  air  compressors, 
carts,  fifth  wheels,  etc.,  were  equipped  with 
pneumatic  tires.  While  such  equipment  is 
of  course  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
ease  of  operation,  nevertheless  it  is  abso- 
lutely unnecessary  in  the  face  of  the  present 
rubber  situation.  Steps  have  already  been 
taken  to  step  the  procuring  and  use  of  such 
Ures,  and  specially  designed  wheels  with 
bread,  flat,  steel  rims  are  taking  their  place. 

10  REDUCTION  OR  ELIMINATION  OF  OTHER  AUTO- 
MOrn-E  RUBBER  BASED  ON  ENGINliEHING  NECES- 
SITY 

There  are  throughout  the  motor  vehicle 
many  parts  using  rubber  and  or  reclaimed 
rubber  because  these  materials  have  certain 
advantages  not  possessed  by  others.  How- 
ever, many  of  these  parts  can  be  eliminated 
altogether  without  any  effect  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  vehiclr  or  they  can  be  replaced 
with  less  desirable  substitutes,  but  at  the 
same  time  substitutes  that  will  do  the  work. 
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1  1 .    SPRING  OR   RESILIENT  WHEELS 

The  Engineering  Branch  of  the  Motor 
Transport  Service  has  as  an  urgent  subject 
the  study  of  a  complete  substitute  for  the 
pneumatic  tire  in  the  form  of  a  spring  or 
resilient  wheel  or  any  other  practical  substi- 
tute. In  this  work  they  are  collaborating 
with  the  National  Defense  Research  Council. 
There  have  been  literally  thousands  of  pat- 
ents granted  for  wheels  and  tires  of  this  type, 
all  of  which  were  "laughed  off"  because  of  the 
very  evident  superiority  of  the  pneumatic 
tire.  Now,  however,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
these  ideas  should  not  be  very  carefully  con- 
sidered.    This   is   being  done. 

12.    STANDARDIZATION     OF     RtTBBFR     AND    RECLAIM 
CONTENT    OF    TIRES 

In  any  industry  there  is  always  one  manu- 
facturer who  throiigh  research  followed  by 
close  production  control  and  engineering  is 
able  to  use  materials  in  tne  most  eflicient 
m.anner.  This  is  true  of  the  tire  manufac- 
tur.ng  industry.  There  is  one  manufacturer 
whose  quality  is  above  reproach;  whose  prod- 
ucts pass  all  Army  and  other  specifications, 
and  whose  use  of  crude  rubber  and  reclaimed 
rubber  for  any  size  of  tire  is  lower  than  that 
of  any  other  manufacturer.  We  already  have 
under  way,  through  an  industry  cooperative 
effort  and  an  organized  committee,  the  projrct 
cf  brlngirg  the  rubber  content  of  the  same 
tires  made  by  other  manufacturers  down  un- 
til it  more  nearly  approximates  the  content 
used  by  this  most  efficient  manufacturer. 

13.  DEVELOPMENT  OF   WIRE  CARCASS  TIRE    (LOW 

PRESSURE) 

Approximately  7  years  ago  Mlchelin  in  their 
French  plant  developed  and  put  Into  com- 
mercial production  a  pneumatic  tire  in  which 
the  bcdy  structure  was  made  of  steel  wire 
cord.  This  tire  proved  eminently  satisfactory 
in  France  and  in  the  French  Army  It  was, 
however,  designed  to  carry  the  highest  pos- 
sible load  for  a  given  size  of  tire  and  this 
could  be  done  because  the  excessive  strength 
of  the  steel  bcdy  permitted  the  use  of  ex- 
tremely high  Infiation  pressures. 

On  the  other  hand  American  pneumatic 
truck  tire  development  has  tended  during 
the  past  20  years  toward  lower  Inflation  pres- 
sures and  larger  sizes  for  carrying  a  given 
load. 

Seeing  the  success  of  the  wire  carcass  tire 
in  France,  the  American  tire  manufacturers 
have,  in  a  desultory  sort  of  way,  carried  on  a 
wire  carcass  development  but  aimed  at  a 
typical  low-pressure  truck  tire. 

It  is  now  clear  that  if  such  a  tire  could  be 
developed  in  2-ply  construction  it  would  rep- 
resent a  saving  in  crude  rubber,  as  compared 
to  the  rayon  cord  tire,  of  approximately  15 
percent,  or  about  45,000  tons  of  crude  rubber 
in  the  projected  1944  Motor  Transport  Sc-rv- 
ice  tire  requirements.  This  possibility  can- 
not be  and  will  not  be  passed  by. 

Motor  Transport  Service  is  carefully  con- 
sidering and  will  soon  act  on  the  thought  of 
sub.=idizing  United  States  Rubber  Co.  to  ex- 
pedite this  development.  This  particular 
manufacturer  is  selected  because  he  has  made 
much  greater  progress  toward  the  completion 
of  this  development  than  any  other  manu- 
facturer. The  arrangement  when  completed 
will  be  made  cooperative  In  that  the  results 
obtained  by  United  States  Rubber  Co.  will 
be  available  at  all  times  to  other  m.anu- 
facturers  and  they  in  turn  will  be  required  to 
offer  technical  advice  and  assistance. 

14.  THE    USE   OF    SLIGHTLY    HIGHER    INFLATIONS 

IN   ARMY   TIRES 

It  is  well  known  among  tire  service  experts 
that  the  inflation  pressures  that  are  usually 
recommended  are  a  comprcmlse  between 
adequate  cushioning  of  the  vehicle  and  rea- 
sonable tread  wear.  Therefore  if  pressures 
are  increased  cushioning  will  suffer  but  tread 
wear  will  be  substantially  improved.  The 
loads  and   inflations  with  respect   to  Aimy 


truck  tires  are  being  studied  to  tee  11  there 
are  any  cases  where  an  Increase  in  Inflation 
pressure  should  be  put  Into  effect. 

15.    REDUCED     PLIES      IN     RAYON     CONSTRUCTIOM 
TIRES 

The  very  successful  commercial  develop- 
ment of  rayon  cord  truck  tires  by  the  major 
manufacturers  has  been  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  number  of  plies  as  In  the  regular  cotton 
truck  tires.  Due  to  the  greater  strength  and 
heat  resistance  of  rayon  cord,  a  rayon  truck 
tire  can  be  constructed  with  fewer  piles  than 
the  cotton  tire,  but  with  a  body  strength 
only  equal  to  that  of  the  cotton  tire. 

Rayon  tires,  ply  for  ply.  will  save  about 
5  percent  of  crude  rubber.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  less  plies  would  represent  a  saving 
of  16  to  20  percent.  There  is  an  equally  large 
saving  indicated  with  respect  to  reclaim 
rubber. 

Consideration  Is  being  given  to  subsidizing 
the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expediting  this  particular  develop- 
ment. Again  ths  will  be  on  an  Industry- 
cooperative  basis  m  the  same  manner  as  is 
proposed  for  the  low  pressure  wire  carcass  tire, 

16.    MOBILE     REPAIR     AND     REC.\P     UNFTS 

In  order  to  conserve  rubber  in  overseas 
operations.  It  will  be  nece-^sary  to  have  fciciU- 
tles  available  for  repairing  anc"  recapping 
tires.  A  very  unique,  yet  practical  plan  has 
been  worked  out  whereby  a  system  of  trailers 
will  be  used  for  housing  a  repair  and  recap 
shop. 

Approval  has  been  given  to  build  and  equip 
two  pilot  units.  Since  a  ccmmittee  of  the 
tire  industry  originally  designed  and  worked 
out  details  of  this  project,  they  will  be  given 
the  responsibility  for  aiding  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  flrst  unit.  One  will  be  located  on 
the  Pacilic  coast  and  another  in  the  East 

Based  upon  the  overseas  requirements 
further  mobile  units  will  be  authorized  and 
constructed. 

17.   KEEPING   USED    FLAPS   IN    SERVICT 

When  It  is  realized  that  In  the  truck-tire 
flaps  used  in  all  the  motor-transport  truck 
tires  to  be  purchased  in  1942.  the  crude- 
rubber  content  will  be  approximately  1.000.- 
000  pounds,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  use  of 
these  flaps  until  completely  unserviceable  Is 
necessary. 

This  Is  part  of  the  service  and  maintenance 
plan  that  is  now  under  way. 

18.    RUBBER     CONSERVATION     THROUGH     CON- 
TROLLED TIRE  INVENTORIES 

In  a  crisis  such  as  we  are  in  with  refpect 
to  crude  rubber,  it  is  sound  to  develop  pro- 
curement technique  to  the  end  that  as  much 
rubber  as  possible  will  remain  in  the  stock 
pile  as  long  as  possible  without  endangering 
operations.  The  reasoning  here  is  that  as  we 
approach  the  bottom  of  the  rubber  stock  pile, 
it  will  become  Increasingly  important  that 
rubber  be  allocated  to  the  various  arms  and 
services  on  the  basis  of  relative  military  ne- 
cessity. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  all  ths  large  users 
of  rubber  are  procuring  in  excess  of  their 
actual  requirements  in  order  to  have  enough. 
The  Motor  Transport  Service  will  make  a 
careful  and  complete  study  of  tire-replace- 
ment requirements,  average  tire  mileage,  and 
average  truck  mileage  per  year  from  which 
accurate  tire  prccurement  schedules  can  be 
developed. 

19.    KEEPING    UEED    TtrBES    IN    SERVIC* 

This  Is  a  similar  problem  to  No.  17  and  Is 
part  of  the  over-all  serv'ce  and  maintenance 
program  now  being  earned  out  by  the  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  branch  of  the  Motor 
Transport  Service. 

20.    BEAD    LOCIiS     DESIGNED    TO     ELIMINATE    FLAP 

Bead  locks  are  necessary  when  combat  tires 
are  used  in  order  to  keep  the  beads  apart. 
They  might  be  termed  metal  flaps,  but  all  of 
the  bead  locks  designed  to  date  are  of  such 
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sult from  scrapping  and  reclaiming  these 
parts  would  be  of  such  low  quality  that  It 
would  ccnstiiute  a  decided  economic  loss. 

2«.    EXPERIMENTAL     PRODUCTION     OF     8TNTHETIC 
TIRES 

The  production  of  approximately  300.000 
Army  vehicle  tires  using  synthetic  rubber 
(Buna-3  type)  has  been  authcriied.  Pro- 
duction will  be  for  the  dual  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  manufacturers  experience  with  reas- 
onably large  production  runs  of  tires  ccm- 
prunded  with  synthetic  rubber  and  also  to 
chtck  the  quality  and  performance  cf  such 
tires  on  Army  vehicles.  Each  cf  the  fcur 
lan:e  manufacturers  has  one-quarter  cf  this 
program.  Each  will  use  synthetic  rubber  In 
a  different  manner  and  In  different  p.irts  of 
the  tire. 

27.    UMrriNC    SPEEDS    OF    .AEMT    VEHICLES 

While  this  phase  of  rubber  conservation  Is 
an  essential  part  of  the  whole  lire-servicing 
and  preventive  maintenance  program  covered 
In  paragraph  4  above.  It  Is  of  such  major 
importance  that  It  is  being  set  apart  as  a 
separate  project  In  order  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary emphasis. 

28.    NYLON  REPLACING  COTTON   OR  RAYON   IN 
ARMY  TIRES 

Experimental  airplane  tires  have  been 
made  from  nylon  cord  Tliis  project  was 
underuken  because  of  the  greater  sUength 
of  nylon  of  a  ga^iie  equal  to  rayou.  or.  con- 
versely, equal  strength  using  a  lower-gage 
and   lighter-weight  nylon  cord. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  development  has 
not  yet  been  expanded  to  cover  truck  tires. 
Since  there  Is  an  Indicated  rubber  conser- 
vation, the  tire  Industry  has  been  asked  to 
expedite  such  a  development. 

29  CURTAILMFNT     OF     ALL     WAR-PRODUCTS     PRO- 

CRAMS   trSING    RL^BBER 

Palling  to  sufficiently  slow  down  the  drain 
on  the  rubber  stock  pile  by  all  rubber-con- 
servation projects  that  have  been  or  will  be 
proposed,  the  only  remaining  alternative  Is 
to  curtail  the  program  for  trucks,  tanks, 
places,  guns.  etc..  to  whatever  degree  Is 
necessary  The  solution  of  this  problem  by 
moU)r-transport  service  Is  set  forth  In  great 
detail  In  the  foregoing  charts  and  description,  i 

30  RECONDITIONING  OF  UNSERVICEABLE  TIRES  FOR 

FURTHER  SERVICE 

While  this  Is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
program  covered  In  project  No  4.  it  Is  cf  such 
great  Importance  and  so  many  changes  are 
being  made  In  It  from  time  to  time  that  It  Is 
being  set  apart  as  a  separate  project.  Treas- 
ury Procurement  now  wishes  to  avail  Itself 
of  the  Army  tlre-recondltlonlng  contracts. 
This  will  be  done,  for  it  will  mean  the  further 
extension  of  subcontracting  by  the  prime 
contractors.  The  specifications  will  then  be 
relaxed  In  order  to  take  In  a  still  lower  clas- 
siflcation  which  will  be  known  as  repairing 
and  recapping  tires  for  light  civilian  service, 
civilian  in  this  case  meaning  the  several  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies. 

31.  RESTRICTION   OF  ARMY  VEHICLE   MILEAGE 

Array  vehicles  are  not  being  used  efficient- 
ly. Vehicular  mileage  must  be  restricted  to 
the  absolute  minimum.  Pooling  transporta- 
tion requests  to  common  points  of  destina- 
tion through  multiple  loads  must  be  resorted 
to.  Authorized  .u-^age  for  official  and  semi- 
ofDcial  business  must  be  carefully  scrutinized, 
and  trifling  errands  must  be  completely  elim- 
inated. 

A  directive  dated  April  3.  1942.  was  pub- 
li.«hed  by  the  commanding  general.  Services 
of  Supply,  covering  the  foregoing  require- 
ments and  tying  them  in  with  the  necessity 
for  economy  in  gasoline  consumption. 

This  is  being  set  up  as  a  rubber -conserva- 
tion project  so  that  tire  Inspectors  In  all  corps 
areas  and  other  personnel  will  follow  through 


in  cooperation  with  the  concerted  effort  that 
is  being  made. 

32.    trSE  OF  SINGLE  REAR  TIRES  ON  EMPTY  TRUCKS 

Many  Army  trucks  are  used  In  the  posts, 
camps,  and  stations  for  various  purposes  with- 
out carrying  a  loud.  In  such  instances  one  of 
the  tires  from  each  rear  dual  pair  will  be  re- 
mcvcd  and  placed  In  the  spare  •pocl"  and 
us€d  only  when  needed  for  load  carrying. 

3  3      RECLAMATION    OF    TORN    INNER    TUBES,    ALSO 
VALVES 

This  has  been  taken  out  of  project  No.  4  as 
a  St  para  te  Item  since  It  will  require  changes 
In  present  repair  and  retreading  contracts  or 
more  probably  a  new  contract. 

Large  quantities  of  used  tubes  are  now  be- 
ing classified  as  scrap  becau5e  they  are  ripped, 
tern,  or  otherwise  damaged  beyond  the  ability 
of  local  shops  to  repair.  However,  tube  manu- 
facturers are  accustomed  to  reconditioning 
such  tubes  by  "piecing"  sound  parts  of  several 
Injured  tubes  together  by  resplicmg. 

A  contract  is  being  developed  with  tube 
manufacturers  whereby  all  scrap  tubes  will 
go  back  to  them  for  salvaging  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  possible  and  also  for  reconditioning 
vahes  and  re-using.  The  unusable  remainder 
cf  tube  scrap  will  then  be  made  available 
Immediately  for  reclaiming. 

34.    DEVELOPMENT   OF    WIRE   CARCASS    TIRE     (HIGH 
PRESSLTRE)     WrTH     MICHELIN    DATA 

This  project  has  been  carried  along  in  its 
entirety,  covering  both  the  proposal  to  pur- 
chase Michelin  data  and  technical  assistance 
for  the  development  and  production  of  a 
high-pressure  wire  tire,  and  the  parallel  proj- 
ect of  subsidizing  one  of  the  tire  manufac- 
turers (United  States  Rubber  Co.)  In  order 
to  expedite  the  development  of  a  low-pressure 
wire-carcass  tire. 

For  purposes  of  simplification  these  two 
subjects  are  now  being  separated  'nto  two 
distinct  projects.  The  status  of  the  high- 
pressure  wire-carcass  tire  is  that  Motor  Trans- 
port Service,  procurement  branch,  contract 
section,  is  to  negotiate  with  the  Michelin 
attorney  as  to  price,  guarantees,  safeguards, 
etc..  etc. 

35.   SALE  OF  ARMY   RUBBER   SCRAP  DIRECT  TO 
RECLAIMERS 

This  project  Is  being  set  up  as  a  rubber- 
conservation  matter  in  order  to  have  a  record. 
There  are  enumerable  complaints  that  the 
present  Army  regulations  set  up  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  have  resulted  In 
stoppage  of  scrap-rubber  movement  to  the 
reclaimers.  Furthermore  there  are  com- 
plaints that  "Junkies"  are  reconditioning 
Army  scrap  tires  which  they  purchase  under 
the  present  regulation  to  the  extent  of  re- 
conditioning unsafe  tires.  Motor  Trans- 
port Service  therefore  Is  interested  In  work- 
ing out  a  plan  whereby  Army  scrap  tires  can 
be  sold  directly  to  the  reclaimers  and  lor  this 
purpose  the  Contract  Section  of  the  Pro- 
curement Branch  will  address  a  memo- 
randum to  the  Army-Navy  Munitions  Board 
offering  suggestions 

36.    PRESERVATION  OF  TIRES  ON  IDLE  VEHICLES  IN 
MOTOR  POOLS 

Trucks  and  other  vehicles  that  stand  Idle 
In  motor  pools  for  extended  periods  should 
be  set  up  on  blocks  so  as  to  take  off  all  load 
on  tires  Wherever  possible  vehicles  should 
be  parked  under  cover,  or  In  the  shade  of 
trees,  or  close  enough  together  to  provide 
shade  for  each  other  so  that  direct  sunlight 
dees  net  reach  the  tires.  Correct  inflation 
pressure  must  be  maintained  in  the  tires  on 
Idle  vehicles,  nor  should  these  pressures  be 
under  or  over  what  is  recommended.  Over- 
Inflation  m  order  to  provide  for  natural  loss 
of  pressure,  unduly  stretches  the  tires,  ac- 
celerates weather  checking,  while  under- 
Inflation  will   damage   the   tires  when   they 
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are   mbsequently  put   into  service   without 
adding  pressure. 

37.    WIDE  B.\SE.  LOW  SECTION  PNEL^MATIC  REPLAC- 
ING  DUALS 

This  is  the  development  of  a  tire  manufac- 
turer, and  if  it  is  successful,  will  represent  a 
very  substantial  saving  of  crude  rubber  and 
reclaimed  rubber  .is  compared  to  the  use  of 
the  two  dual  tires  which  it  replaces.  Tests 
are  being  run  by  Motor  Transpcrt  Service  on 
this  tire. 

38.    TESTING   TIRES  ON    ARMY   VEHICLES  FOR   RUB- 
BER  CONSERVATION   PROJECTS 

Since  the  service  requirements  of  tires  In 
the  Army  differ  quite  considerably  from  these 
in  the  commercial  field,  the  Army  is  setting 
up  through  one  cf  the  large  tire  manufac- 
turers a  road  testing  operation  employing 
Motor  Transport  vehicle.'^.  This  test  opera- 
tion will  be  used  to  get  the  final  answer  on 
all  the  rubber-con.servation  projects  which 
involve  tire  development  such  as  13,  15,  20, 
21,  26,  28.  37.  39.  etc. 

39.    HIGH   DENSITY  COTTON   TIRE   CORD 

Several  of  the  tire  manufacturers  are  work- 
ing with  a  tire  cord  manufacturer  in  the 
development  of  a  low-gage,  high-strength 
cotton  cord,  which  if  successfully  carried  out, 
will  produce  a  cord  as  low  in  gage  as  rayon 
cord,  and  which  will  therefore  require  no 
more  rubber  in  a  tire  than  in  a  rayon  cord 
tire.  Furthermore,  such  a  successful  devel- 
opment would  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  very 
substantial  expansion  of  a  tire  cord  rayon 
production  capacity. 

40.   TIRE     COIIPOITNDS     WITH      100-PERCENT 
SYNTHETIC    RUBBER    BASE 

The  Buna-S  synthetic  rubber  program, 
which  now  totals  on  paper  800.000  tons  an- 
nual rate  bv  the  end  of  1943.  produces  a  syn- 
thetic rubber  which  the  tire  industry  has 
not  yet  learned  how  to  use  without  blending 
with  natural  rubber.  This  project  is  there- 
fore being  set  up  to  follow  with  the  tire  In- 
dustry in  order  to  make  unnecessary  the  use 
of  natural  rubber  with  synthetic  rubber. 

41.  INNER   TUBE  COMPOUNDS  WITH    100-PERCENT 
SYNTHETIC    RUBBER    BASE 

This  is  a  companion  project  to  No.  40  In 
this  case,  however,  the  industry  has  been 
unable  to  make  satisfactory  inner  tubes  with 
Buna  S  in  any  percentage.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  been  able  to  make  perfectly 
satisfactory  inner  tubes  with  100  percent  neo- 
prene,  which  is  a  different  type  of  synthetic 
rubber.  Furthermore,  neoprene  has  made 
perfectly  satisfactory  tires.  No  perfection 
has  been  made  to  expand  the  capacity  for 
producing  neoprene. 

4  2.    NONFUNCTIONAL  TIRIS  OF  WOOD  BLOCKS 

Wood  blocks  for  automcbiles  are  in  the  de- 
velopment stage  and  indications  are  that 
something  practical  will  be  forthcoming  for 
extremely  low-speed  service.  If  this  can  be 
done,  then  it  should  be  passible  to  develop 
the  same  kind  cf  product  for  use  on  Army 
trucks— to  be  used  between  the  production 
line  and  the  time  they  are  put  into  service. 
Such  a  plan  would  accomplish  two  important 
objects— there  would  be  no  tires  to  deterior- 
ate on  idle  vehicles,  and  rubber  would  be 
kept  in  the  stock  pile  longer. 

43.    16-INCH    6-PLY    PASSENGER    TIRES    REPLACING 
TRUCK  TIRES 

The  industry  has  a  line  of  16-inch  passen- 
ger tires  and  16-inch  truck  tires  both  in  6-ply 
construction.  The  Army  use-  truck  tires  on 
all  vehicles.  However,  since  passenger -car 
tires  require  less  rubber  than  truck  tires,  be- 
cause they  have  less  tread  stock  and  since 
they  are  adequate  in  strength,  it  h^s  been 
recommended  that  the  Army  adopt  6-ply 
passenger-car  tires  for  all  '4 -ton  vehicles, 
and  that  requirements  be  filled  by  using  such 
of  these  tires  as  are  now  in  industries'  stocks. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2,  1942 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
attempt  to  ration  gasoline  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  is  wholly  unnecessary, 
according  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
petroleum  industry  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Petroleum  Coord;nator  for 
National  Defense,  for  district  No.  4,  at  a 
meeting  thereof  held  in  Denver  (  i  May 
29.  1942. 

Very  compelling  reasons  why  no  ra- 
tioning program  should  be  instituted  in 
the  Western  States  over  which  this  com- 
mittee has  jurisdiction  are  contained  in 
this  resolution.  The  people  of  these 
States  are  anxious  and  willing  to  co- 
operate in  any  necessary  effort  to  help 
win  the  war  as  quickly  as  possible.  They 
can  see  no  connection  between  rationing 
an  abundant  supply  of  gasoline  and  our 
war  effort.  They  are  suspicious  that 
they  are  about  to  become  the  victims  of 
regimentation,  and  vigorously  protest 
such  a  proposal. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  it  has  been  publicly  announced 
that  the  War  Production  Board  proposes  to 
put  into  effect,  prcbably  on  July  1.  1942.  a 
Nation-wide  plan  for  rationing  the  sale  and 
consumption  of  gasoline;  and 

Whereas,  except  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  there  is  and  will  be 
an  adequate  supply  of  gasoline  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  justify 
such  rationing  because  of  the  shortage  of 
supply  but  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  save  the  use  of  tires; 
and 

Whereas  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States 
(Colorado.  Wyoming.  Montana,  Utah,  and 
Idaho),  comprising  district  4.  a  substantial 
proportion  of  all  gasoline  consumed  for  the 
4  or  5  summer  months  of  the  year  arises  frcm 
tourist  travel,  which  everyone  expects  and 
knows  will  drop  to  insignificant  proportions 
this  year  and  will  not  be  offset  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  by  a  corresponding  increase 
in  consumption  incident  to  war  industries; 
and 

Whereas  any  further  unnecessary  curtail- 
ment of  the  production,  sale,  and  use  of 
gasoline  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  over 
and  above  the  drastic  curtailment  which  is 
inevitable  because  of  the  falling  cff  of  the 
tourist  business  and  the  general  effort  to 
conserve  tires  will  paralyze  the  oil  industry 
in  all  of  its  branches  and  create  widespread 
unemployment  and  distress  and  dry  up  vital 
sources  of  State  revenue;    and 

Whereas  there  has  already  been  taken  from 
district  4  for  use  in  moving  products  from 
Texas  and  the  midcontinent  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  more  than  one-third  of  all  of  the 
tank  cars  formerly  employed  by  the  oil  in- 
dustry in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  and 
that  "  further  efforts  are  being  vigorously 
pushed  through  the  exchange  of  products, 
reallocation  of  sources  of  supply,  and  other 
methods  to  further  save  transportation:  and 
Whereas  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  com- 
prised within  district  4  cover  approximately 
one-fifth  of  the  territorial  area  of  the  United 
States  with  a  meager  population  of  approxi- 


mately 2.500  OCO  with  few  lante  cltlis  ;u.d 
many  small  towns  so  that  the  business  of  the 
region  has  becemc  largely  dependent  upcn 
motor  transportation  and  will  be  disrupted 
and  paralyzed  by  any  drastic  rationing  of  the 
use  of  gasoline  such  as  has  been  made  neces- 
sary on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  a  lack  of 
transportation    facilities;    and 

Whereas  it  is  common  knowledge  in  this 
territory  that  prcctKally  nil  civilian  use  of 
automobiles  for  purely  pleasure  purposes  has 
greatly  diminished  and  the  cars  are  being 
largely  used  only  for  business  or  semibusiness 
purposes  and  that  no  national  Interest  could 
be  served  by  a  further  artificial  and  unneces- 
sary curtailment  or  rationing:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  General  Committee  of 
District  4,  appointed  by  the  Petroleum 
Coordtnator  for  War.  That  any  rationing  of 
the  sale  and  use  of  gasoline  In  district  4 
be  vigorously  opposed  as  unnecessary  and 
certain  to  create  widespread  unemployment 
and  hardship  without  any  corresponding 
benefit  to  the  national  interest  or  the  war 
effort;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee cause  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  be 
sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  and  to  the 
Petroleum  Coordinator  for  War,  and  that 
copies  be  sent  by  air  mail  to  all  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  representing  the 
States  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana. 
Idaho,  and  Utah,  comprised  within  district  4, 
and  to  the  Governors  of  said  States. 
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OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1942 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  James 
Conzelman.  of  St.  Lcuis.  is  at  the  present 
time  vice  president  and  coach  of  the 
Chicago  Cardinals  Profe.ssional  Football 
Club.  For  many  years  Mr.  Conzelman. 
who  was  a  /great  athlete  himself,  has 
been  a  coach  at  various  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  has  a  national  reputation. 

On  May  10,  1942.  Mr.  Conzelman  de- 
livered an  address  at  the  University  of 
Dayton.  It  seems  to  me  this  address  is 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and 
therefore  under  the  leave  granted  me  I 
include  it  as  part  of  my  remarks.  The 
address  follows: 

It  is  customary  upon  an  occasion  of  this 
kind  to  congratulate  the  students  on  a  suc- 
cessful completion  of  certain  university  cur- 
ricula. It  Is  customary  also  to  congratulate 
those  parents  and  relatives  who  have  sacri- 
ficed. In  so  many  ways,  that  young  men 
and  women  might  walk  In  the  bright  beam 
of  education.  The  graduate  Is  told  that 
while  the  adventure  of  life  Is  a  challenging 
one.  If  he  works.  If  he  speaks  the  truth 
quietly  and  clearly,  he  may  hope  for  hl» 
share  of  personal  happiness. 

To  the  graduates  of  1942,  this  sacrifice  and 
this  challenge  are  a  pale  prelude  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  world  at  war.  Instead  of  Job 
seekers  or  home  makers,  you  suddenly  have 
become  defenders  of  a  familiar  way  of  life,  of 
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have  be«n  tauirht  to  build 
learn  to  destroy 

TbU   tr-msition  will   iK>t   be   an  easv  one 
A  d»'m(XTacy  Is  reasonably  srentle    r 
patler.t   and  reaaonablv  honest      A: 
racy  makes  of  us  a  rea.'^onably  paci; 
a«>»stinK    the   ever-movinf?   pnKesf 
Bation   In  siitmerijtng  our  Inatlnc* 
and    a^reaaion      We    are    not    a    i  . 
haters  and  we  are  not  In  the  habit  ol   think- 
ing In  tenns  of   violence 

Beaidee.  we  are  not  a  people  rormally 
equipped  for  physical  violence  Our  athletic 
--pzagTAm*  have  developed  mental  fl  ertnev 
afcUlty.  Initiative  and  a  competit: 
•pint  pr*ji!bly  superior  to  that  ol 
mles.  Dr  Moms  Plshbeln.  editor  of 
American  Medical  Association  Journal,  re- 
cently aald  that  American  youths  aie  supe- 
rior in  strength  to  those  of  the  Ax:«  Powers. 
I  have  no  rea.'on  to  doubt  this,  but  I  eel  that 
such  a  favorable  comparison  cam?  alxiut 
through  u»e  of  a  peacetime  measunu::  -'icit 
Men  whoae   natural   physical   resc  .  ve 

been  aufirmented  by  long  pre-war  p.-  .. i.„n 
certainly  are  nronger  soldiers  and  belter  sol- 
diers than  those  with  superior  phyjcal  glfta 
who  have  known  only  civilian  life 

Our  enemies  have  the  benefit  not  only  of 
this  physical  preparation  but  a  mental  one 
as  well  They  are  steeped  In  a  natnnalistic 
and  fanatical  flame  that  makes  execiition  of 
the  ruthless  methods  of  total  warfar?  a  nat- 
ural and  desirable  objective  In  sptrts.  no 
matter  hew  alert,  agile,  and  clever  ai  athlete 
may  be  he  invariably  will  be  defeated  by  an 
cppcnent  only  slightly  Usf>  skillful  ind  leas 
imaginative  who  baa  a  superiority  m  rtrcngth 
and  endurar.ce  and  a  will — a  ccklblocded 
will-  whirh  thrusts  aside  all  rules  to  win.  So 
It  Is  In  war 

Today  the  young  men  of  our  country  who 
enter  combat  service  face  the  prtblem  of 
toughening  up.  not  only  the  b<idy  but  also 
the  mind  Our  military  authorities  nust  in- 
doctrinate soldiers  and  .'^il<  r*  into  purpose- 
ful waitlme  thinku.g  as  well  a."  triiin  their 
bodies  for  the  realities  of  war  Tc  achieve 
this,  there  should  be  en  the  part  of  every 
jrcung  man  a  thorough  familiarity  with  bruis- 
ing body  contact  This  btidy  conta  :t  Is  Im- 
perative It  accustom.-i  the  mans  he  id.  tor.-o. 
and  legs  to  the  ^cck  of  physical  ccUisl  n 
and.   by    It  .<   experiences  ■-    his 

mind  to  a  e  of  the?e  stock 

C<inirary  to  popular  belief,  the  mf  J-fy  o* 
young  Americana  are  not  by  nature  and  in- 
clination •  part  of  what  we  might  call  the 
body  contact  group  Approximate!]  only  20 
percent  would  qualify  Now  this  bed  i  contact 
croup  enjoys  the  sma^h  and  cla^h  c  r  driving 
bodies  Its  members  play  football  they  box 
or  wrestle,  ihey  play  hockey  and  soccer  or 
participate  In  ether  sports  whore  o  ■>prr'«nts 
come  ti^nher  In  physical  violenc  r  ^ley 
lack  the  good  fortune  of  growing  .,  ^;  j^r  a 
municipal  or  school  sports  program.  If  they 
miss  the  opportimity  ol  entering  t  le  super- 
▼i'«ed  spiHts  field,  with  lu  emph;isi>  on  indl- 
1    '        emotional  restraint,  these  youths  often 
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ball,  tennis,  or  gcU      Tr.ey  n.iwr.t 
swlmmlna  or  track  teams     P»»rh.Tr> 
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!     r.        fiejardless,  they  r? ;       »    "    : 
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method  of  selection  While  the  body  contact 
grcvjp  might  enjoy  the  ca.sual  fight  mere  than 
the  nontKxly  contact  class,  the  latter  fre- 
quently need.*  only  the  stimulus  of  a  principle 
to  battl*  with  a  fervency  equal  to  or  greater 
than  Its  more  belligerent  brothers.  Courage 
u-  a  maf.er  of  the  Individual  himself,  not  of  a 
class  or  a  group 

Two  of  the  greatest  heroes  In  the  present 
war.  Avlitors  Colin  Kelly  and  Edward  OHare. 
were  no:  members  of  the  football  or  boxing 
Uams  ai  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  their  re- 
spective schooU  They  were  not  body  con- 
tact men  Yet.  even  In  a  country  blesr&ed  with 
a  long  list  of  historic,  heroic  deeds,  these 
young  men  Instituted  almost  a  new  order  of 
courage 

While  there  are  no  limitations  upon  cour- 
age itstlf.  there  are  definite  limitatlcns  on 
what  courage  can  accompl.sh  without  ade- 
quate training  and  condition.  The  American 
scene  of  sports.  I  am  sure,  hr.s  demonstrated 
comp'.et'fly  to  all  of  us  on  many  occasions  the 
futility  of  courage  without  a  background  of 
arduous  physical  preparation.  The  corollary 
follows  that  In  a  wartime  demonstration  of 
courage  the  degree  of  courage  conceivably 
might  deprnd  en  the  degree  of  sound  physi- 
cal concltion. 

Exercslng  for  good  heaKh  and  exercising 
for  hand-to-hand  fighting  are  different  mat- 
ters entirely.  I  have  no  doubt  that  soldiers, 
through  setting-up  drills,  long  marches,  and 
rigorous  work  In  labor  battalions,  might 
develop  into  excellent  physical  specimens 
Tanned  by  the  sun  and  ruddy  from  outdoor 
life,  these  soldiers,  marching  along  with  full 
pack,  might  seem  to  the  average  observer  to 
be  the  epitome  of  glowing  health  and  con- 
di'ion 

Yet  place  one  of  these  soldiers  In  a  boxing 
ring,  with  Its  lightning  flashes  of  attack 
and  defense  Let  him  face  the  flailing  arms 
of  an  opponent  who.  although  no  cleverer 
than  himself,  has  had  experience  In  peace- 
time hand-to-hand  fighting  or  in  some  body- 
contact  sport 

Lacking  proper   condition   In  the  muscles 
of  his  neck,  abdomen,  arms,   and  legs,  the 
soldier   Is  unprepared   for   fighting   at    close 
quarters — unprepared     not    only    physically 
but  mentally  a-  well      Because  he  lacks  spe- 
cial development  of  his  neck  muscles,  a  solid 
blow  snaps  t>ack  his  head,  and  there  Is  a  brief 
moment    of    unconsciousness.     This    causes 
only  slight  pain,  but  the  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  soldier  Is  one  of  deep  mental  confu- 
1    slon.     To  the  uninitiated  violence  is  terrify- 
I    ing.     Because    he    rarely    has    taken     ixxly 
,    shocks,  he  cannot  draw  on  past  experiences 
1   which  would  Indicate  why  the  blow  affected 
\    him  as  it  did.  and  why  actually  It  could  cause 
I    only  minor  damage 

'  But  let  this  same  soldier  continue  boxing 
I  through  several  weeks  and  he  wiU  accustom 
himself  to  shock  His  mental  reactions  be- 
come calm  He  has  been  hit  before  and  he's 
used  to  It.  He  begins  to  develop  the  proper 
psychology  toward  violence — the  kind  the 
soldier  needa — a  casual  acceptance  of  physical 
and  mental  shock 

Many  times  on  our  football  fl^d  we  have 
seen  the  2ao-pound  tackle  dive  through  the 
air  and  bring  down  a  150-pound  runner  with 
the  b«Ul.  The  fans  In  the  stand  wonder  how 
the  light  man  can  stand  It  What  makea  the 
little  fellow  Jimip  to  his  feet  immediately 
and.  with  a  wide  gnn.  rtm  back  to  his  posi- 
tion'' Fx  '.fnce  that's  all  Experience  In 
viole:  is     physically     and     mentally 

V  .en   he  faces  body  contact,   for  he 
K      X      *  i'.at  to  expect 

Spirts  have  been  called  the  antidote  for 
fatalism  John  Tunis,  sports  analyst,  main- 
tains that  the  deep  objective  of  games  really 
Is  to  tram  ores  ►  f t>x  r  purpoee,  to  develop 
a  habit  of  keepir.-  <-ea  :  iy  at  something  you 
^  .:-•  i:.'.  •  .>  J  .  •:  H?  quotes  the  famous 
K   _  .  ..    --..■  t~  ■■    ^""    philosopher    Wilfred 
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Trotter,  who  said:  "I  think  the  greatest  con- 
tribution the  English  have  made  to  the  valu- 
able things  ol  world  culture  Is  this:  An  Inter- 
est in  struggling  for  an  unpredictable  goal. 
As  ycu  go  eastward  from  the  British  Isles, 
you  run  Into  cultures  of  gradually  Increasing 
sv.sceptlblllty  to  fatalism.  The  Englishman's 
games  have  made  him  less  fatalistic  and.  as  a 
result  of  the  discipline  of  sport,  he  will  keep 
struggling  even  though  his  Intellect  would 
Indicate  his  cause  to  be  lost." 

This  observation  by  Dr  Trotter  would  seem 
to  be  a  Justification  for  the  continuance  of 
amateur,  collegiate,  and  professior.al  sports 
during  the  war.  Perhaps  a  more  important 
Justification  would  be  the  effect  tleir  aban- 
donment might  have  on  the  boys  14  to  18 
years  old.  SelectWe  Service  officials  are  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  50  !)€rcent  of 
the  men  called  in  the  first  draft  w^re  physi- 
cally unfit  fcr  combat  service.  Ths  empha- 
sizes how  viUl  it  is— for  the  next  few  years  at 
least— that  these  young  fellows  approaching 
draft  age  have  sound,  vigorous  bodies  with  a 
zest  to  win.  It  would  be  unfair  to  them  and 
to  the  cause  for  which  they  will  h;  asked  to 
fight  if  we  were  to  permit  them  to  come  up  to 
draft  aee  In  the  unfit  50  percent. 

We  know  that  youngsters.  In  the  beginning 
participate  In  sports  largtly  throuph  a  desire 
to  emulate  some  athletic  hero  In  their  early 
years,  this  hero  might  come  from  the  same 
street  or  the  same  neighborhood  or  school 
As  they  develop  an  Interest  In  sports  pages 
and  as  they  themselves  cultivate  certain  mi- 
nor athletic  skills,  these  boys  switch  emu- 
lative eyes  from  the  close-to-hcme  heroes  to 
those  of  national  stature,  to  a  Gene  Tunney  a 
Joe  DiMagglo,  cr  a  Sammy  Baugh  It  Is  this 
attempt  to  follow  a  superior  or  famous  ath- 
letic pattern,  plus  the  thrilling  pursuit  of 
victory  in  competitive  sports,  that  stimulates 
a  boy  to  strive  for  physical  perfection  And 
It  Is  thus  fitness  with  the  supiilementary 
quality  of  ordinary  courage  that  assists  In 
the  successful  prosecution  of  war. 

All  competitive  sports,  body  contact  and 
nonbody  contact,  are  excellent  m<dla  to  de- 
velop coordination  of  mind.  eye.  and  body, 
to  Improve  reaction  time,  and  to  emphasize 
teamwork  and  the  fruits  of  an  all-out  effort. 
The  regimented  health  program  of  the  floor 
mats,  the  cross  bars.  an!i,the  ring?  of  a  gym- 
nasium lacks  Inspirational  forc<;  and  has 
value  only  as  a  supplementary  routine  It  Is 
body  contact  sports  alone  that  bread  a  famili- 
arity with  violence      War  Is  violence. 

You  might  ask.  "Why  place  such  ImporUnce 
on  body  conUct  and  hand-to-hand  fighting 
when  modern  warfare  on  the  grcund  largely 
Is  mechanized  and.  In  the  air.  is  a  matter 
of  flyir.g  skill  and  darlrg?" 

Training  methods  In  our  own  and  England's 
armed  forces  might  answer  such  a  question 
With  centuries  of  military  tralitlon.  Eng- 
land recently  decided  to  discard  a  i  old  theory. 
It  was  announced  that  In  the  future  England 
intended  to  place  less  emphasis  t'n  the  close- 
order-drlll  type  of  training  and  nore  on  the 
development  of  hand-to-hand  3ghters  In 
the  Malayan  campaign  the  Japa  lese  method 
of  Infiltration  and  encirclement  hf  small  units 
made  fighting  at  close  quarters  t^e  rule  rather 
than  the  exception 

Those  intrepid  men  of  the  English  Com- 
mando unit's,  whase  astonlshlnB  sorties  into 
Oerman-occupied  territory  hav-!  been  her- 
alded In  the  press,  could  testify  adequately, 
to  the  Importance  of  hand-to-h  ind  fighting. 
Their  methods  of  surprise  lancing  and  at- 
tack places  heavy  emphasis  upcn  Individual 
ability  and  Individual  reeourct fulness  and 
training  Because  their  movements  are 
based  upon  meticulous  timing  and  ijecause 
the  unknown  quantity  often  bo  ds  up  to  up- 
set time  schedules,  the  Commando  must  be 
Intelligent,  thoroughly  trained,  and  physi- 
cally able  to  operate  without  benefit  of  a 
guiding  ofBcer:  and  he  must  be  »  free-swing- 
ing, free-shooting  fighter  who  can  meet  on 
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better  than  equal  terms  any  enemy  who  sur- 
prises him  at  his  Job. 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  recently  said  that 
Americans  already  are  training  with  the 
Commandos.  An  Inference  might  be  drawn 
that  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  establish 
a  European  front,  the  Commando  type  of 
military  operation  will  play  a  significant 
part. 

I  don't  suppose  there  are  many  times  In 
modern  warfare  where  an  aviator  ccmes  to 
grips  with  the  enemy  in  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle.  Yet  the  United  States  Navy  has 
broken  all  precedent  in  its  preparation  fcr 
aviator  cadet  training.  Naval  authorities 
feel  that  the  recruits  to  be  inducted,  in  gen- 
eral, come  from  a  soft,  lazy,  peacetime  life. 
They  believe  the.se  young  men  must  be  fitted 
mentally  and  physically  to  meet  and  defeat 
our  enemies — enemies  who  have  been  thor- 
otighly  schooled  in  a  wartime  mental  and 
physical  system  from  childhood.  So  the 
Navy  has  set  In  motion  for  Naval  Reserve 
av'ation  centers  one  of  the  most  Intensive, 
rigorous,  and  comprehensive  programs  of 
physical  and  mental  training  that  civilian 
or  military  life  ever  has  seen. 

These  induction  centers,  located  at  North 
Carolina,  St.  Marys  of  California.  Iowa,  and 
Georg.a  Universities,  provide  a  routine  de- 
voted largely  to  this  type  of  training  for 
future  pilots.  Even  before  he  sees  a  plane  or 
a  flying  field,  the  cadet  must  spend  at  least 
50  percent  of  his  time  during  a  3-n:onth 
period  in  body  building.  He  Is  hexing  end 
wrestling,  learning  rough-and-iumble  fight- 
ing and  tricks  of  Jujitsu.  all  the  while  re- 
ceiving instructions  in  the  realities  of  war. 
which  m'-an— no  rules.  He  plays  football 
and  participates  in  other  sports  for  coordina- 
tion, accustoming  himself  mentally  and 
physically  to  vicVnce,  learning  how  to  take 
It  and  give  it.  Here  again  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  u^e  of  body-contact  sports  as 
an  agency  to  develop  mental  poise  in  the  face 
of  physical  shock.  Correct  mental  attitude, 
as  much  or  more  than  physical  condition,  is 
the  objective  of  this  Naval  Reserve  Aviation 
program. 

Naval  officials  believe  that  In  many  in- 
stances the  previous  system  of  military  train- 
ing occupied  the  minds  of  recruits  so  com- 
pletely with  the  maze  of  unquestionably 
necessary,  technical  subjects,  that  the  basic 
motives  to  destroy  cur  enemies  were  left  to 
develop  as  they  may. 

Yes;  the  basic  motive  of  war  is  to  destroy 
our  enemies  It  may  seem  reprehensible  to 
Inculcate  a  will  to  destroy  Into  our  amiable 
young  men  by  accentuating  this  grim  reality; 
but  war  is  reprehensible. 

Time  Is  short.  The  enemy  occupies  United 
States  territory;  he  holds  many  Americans 
as  prisoners  of  war;  he  threatens  the  shores 
of  our  continent. 

You  men  who  graduate  today  have  a  defi- 
nite obligation  to  your  country,  to  your 
homes,  and  to  yourselves.  Avoid  dangerous 
apathy.  The  present  calls  for  action  Avoid 
criticism  of  your  Government  Like  all  de- 
mocracies confronted  with  sutlden  war.  It  has 
made  mistakes.    Let's  forget  them. 

Prepare  yourselves  for  combat  service.  Be- 
fore induction,  whether  It  be  days  or  months 
away,  concentrate  your. efforts  on  a  rugg«d 
physical  and  mental  approach  to  war.  After 
Induction  meet  the  rigorous  life  of  training 
camp  with  determination  and  spirit.  Pledge 
yourself  to  Its  work.  Its  play,  and  Its  mo- 
notonies. Cultivate  an  acquaintance  with 
violence;  challenRo  it,  meet  it.  laugh  at  It. 

Sometim.es  a  truth  comes  tc  us  clearly  and 
unmistakably  in  simple  terms  and  from  a 
simple  source.  When  it  does  it  impresses  and 
penetrater  far  more  thaii  all  the  exhortative 
efforts  of  the  great  or  the  famous.  Such  a 
message  came  in  1918  from  the  stricken  fields 
of  France,  where  lusting  brigandage  then, 
even  as  today,  periled  the  hopes  and  lives  of 
all  free  people. 


Martin  Treptow,  an  Iowa  toy.  had  made  the 
suprtme  sacrifice  at  Chateau-Thierry.  On 
the  flyleaf  of  a  diary  found  In  his  pocket  he 
had  inscribed  his  conception  of  his  duty  to 
his  country  at  war.    He  wrote: 

'America  must  win  this  war;  therefore  I 
will  work;  I  will  save;  I  will  sacrifice;  I  will 
endure;  I  will  fight  cheerfully  and  do  my 
utmost,  as  'f  the  issu*?  of  the  whole  struggle 
depended  on  me  alone." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1942 

Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
railroad  managements  and  their  em- 
ployees have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  meet  a  crisis.  Through  their  efforts 
not  only  are  the  railroads  transporting 
smoothly  and  without  congestion  the 
great  amount  of  troops  and  war  materials 
that  are  being  dispatched  throughout  the 
country,  but  they  also  are  carrying  the 
bulk  of  the  gasoline  and  petroleum  need- 
ed for  the  operation  of  defense  plants  and 
the  maintenance  of  motor  transportation 
on  the  east  coast.  Without  this  petro- 
leum, activity  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
would  severely  suffer. 

One  year  ago  petroleum  traffic  was 
practically  nonexistent  on  the  railroads. 
Only  about  2  percent  of  the  east  coast 
requirements  were  transported  in  that 
manner.  Because  of  that  fact,  the  rail- 
roads owned  only  about  9.000  tank  cars, 
which  were  largely  used  to  meet  their 
own  needs.  The  rem.aining  140.000  tank 
cars  available  in  this  country  were  owned 
by  private  tank-car  and  oil  companies. 
Suddenly  it  was  necessary  to  divert 
many  of  our  tankers  to  other  uses.  Other 
tankers  were  the  victims  of  enemy  sub- 
marines which  lay  in  wait  along  our 
shores.  As  the  available  supply  of  petro- 
leum and  ga.soline  in  the  storage  tanks 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  decreased,  the 
cry  went  up.  "How  is  the  supply  to  be 
replenished?" 

Appearing  before  a  special  Senate 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
oil  situation  en  the  Atlantic  coast,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  Oil  Coordina'ior 
estimated  late  last  summer  th.it  the  sup- 
ply was  approximately  180000  barrels 
below  the  daily  requirements.  John  J. 
Pelley.  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  told  the  committee 
that  if  that  was  the  case  the  railroads 
could  move  200.000  barrels  daily  to  the 
east  coast. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Coordinator's 
office  and  the  oil  industry,  the  railroads 
immediately  took  steps  to  move  more 
petroleum  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Oil  companies  and  tank-car  companies 
set  out  to  marshal  every  available  tank 
car  that  could  be  used  in  the  east  coast 
service.  While  these  were  being  dis- 
patched into  the  oil  fields  for  loading,  the 
railroads   in   conjunction   with   the   oil 
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companies  canvassed  the  situation  to 
ascertain  how  many  different  routes  were 
available  in  order  to  insure  the  prompt 
movement  of  petroleum  to  the  east- 
coast.  These  are  being  used.  Every- 
thing is  being  done  to  expedite  the  move- 
ment of  oil  eastward  from  the  various 
production  fields. 

As  fast  as  the  cars  are  leaded,  they  are 
assembled  into  solid  trains  and  hastily 
moved  to  the  eastern  seaboard.  Train 
after  train  are  being  sent  over  the  rails 
on  the  same  schedules  used  for  the 
movement  of  perishable  freight.  As  fast 
as  the  tank  cars  are  unloaded  at  destina- 
tion, they  are  returned  in  solid  trains  to 
be  reloaded.  Seme  weeks  ago.  Joseph  B. 
Eastmr.n.  Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
fence Transportation,  estimated  that  850 
locomotives  were  being  required  to  main- 
tain this  constant  stream  of  petroleum 
to  the  east  coast.  That  number  is  even 
greater  now 

Week  aftfr  week  the  volume  of  petro- 
leum being  moved  by  tank  car  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  In  the  week  ended 
on  May  16,  it  averaged  684.000  barrels 
daily.  In  the  past  week  it  has  grown  to 
706,800  barrels. 

The  oil  industry  and  the  railroads  are 
working  hand  in  hand  in  an  effort  to 
increase  further  the  amount  of  oil  thpt 
is  being  moved  Approximately  45.000 
tank  cars  are  now  being  used  in  this 
service.  Recently  plans  were  made  to 
increase  this  number  by  15.000.  As  soon 
as  this  can  be  done,  oil  and  transporta- 
tion experts  estimate  that  the  daily  flow 
of  oil  into  the  Eastern  States  will  amount 
to  between  800,000  and  900,000  barrels 
daily,  or  approximately  75  percent  of 
minimum  requirements  under  the  ra- 
tioning system  now  in  force.  The  rail- 
roads expect  to  maintain  this  heavy 
mo  ement  this  fall  in  the  hope  that  ex- 
isting stocks  on  the  east  coast  can  be 
increased. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  petro- 
leum that  is  being  shipped  East  by  tank 
car,  there  is  approximately  280,000  bar- 
rels daily  being  moved  by  pipe  line  and 
by  water.  Officials  estimate  that  with 
the  rationing  of  gasoline  now  in  effect, 
minimum  requirements  on  the  east  coast 
arc  about  1.300.000  barrels  daily. 

Oil  is  ammunition.  It  is  vital  to  scores 
of  great  plants  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  war  mu- 
nitions of  all  kinds.  It  is  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  motor  transportation 
need-Mi  to  augment  the  rails  in  the  move- 
ment of  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Nation.  It  is  vital, 
too.  for  use  in  moving  thorsands  of  de- 
fense workers  who  must  in  many  In- 
stances travel  miles  in  order  to  work  at 
many  of  these  plants.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary for  domestic  use. 

Railroads  have  been  descrbed  as  an 
industry  tha*  must  always  be  ready  for 
any  emergency.  That  is  true.  Whether 
it  is  to  handle  a  record  grain  crop,  or 
some  other  unprecedented  freight  move- 
ment, rush  cars  into  a  flooded  area  for 
the  removal  of  persons  and  livestcck.  or 
supplies  into  an  area  stricken  by  a  hurri- 
cane, or  some  other  disaster,  or  to  move 
petroleum  to  the  east  coast  in  the  place 
of  tankers  needed  for  other  uses,  they  are 
always  ready. 
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Ti   the  managpm^nts   of   •!. 
1  ..i.road  systems  upon  whom  r>   '  - 
fponslbility    of    seeing    that     a 
transportation  must  always  be  rew  y 
the  men  who,  regardless  of  weather  con- 
ditions, must  operate  these  trains 
and  day.  «xilding  them  acra«^  "r. 
try.  tribute  should  be  paid.     T: 
not  be  on  the  battle  line  or  on    J. 
ocean,  yet  they  are  performir- 
p^-n5abl^'  service    They  arc  n.  i  r / 
not  only  the  flow  of  ammunition 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds  *o  oui 
forces  but  materials  to  our  defense 
so  that  these  munitions  of  '^  it- 
produced.     At   the  same   tin. 
handling  the  commercial  freight 
to  maintain  the  Nation. 

In  a  recent  speech  Joseph  B  F 
Director  of  the  Office  of  I  >•  > 
portation,  said: 

1  don't  r\€t^  to  tell  you  that  tn  prclductlon 
and  al50  in  war.  transportation  Is  t^iday  jin 
Indispensable  factor  all  along  the  li 
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cant  flght  or  Uve  without  it  and  if  tiaiu-'por- 
taticn  ever  bogs  down,  the  war  effort  will  bog 
down  with  It  Thus  far  transpcrtat^on  has 
done  lU  Job  well 

Mr  Speaker,  all  agencies  of  tran  >porta 
lion  have  an  important  function  to  per- 
form. Each  one  is  adapted  to  cert  ain  ac- 
tivities. When  it  comes  to  con£:iler  the 
functions  of  each  one.  however,  it  can  be 
readily  realized  that  the  railroa 
thp  backbcine  of  transportation 
are  Indispensable  not  only  in  peicetime 


but  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
of  the  country  in  timr  of  war. 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REEIj) 

or    tffW    TORK 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPREiJENT.l|TIVES 


natsf-ance  at  Hawaii.  They  cannot  charge 
them  with  ignorance  of  niodern  torpedo- 
bombing  Uctics,  or  with  failure  to  provide 
barrage  balloons  at  Pearl  Harbor,  or  with 
failure  to  use  detecting  devices,  all  of  which 
contributed  to  the  disaster 

The  smearers  cannot  charge  those  they  at- 
tack with  leaving  an  Inadequate  garrison  m 
the  Philippines,  or  with  responsibility  for 
lack  of  knowledge  that  British  forces  In  the 
western  Pacific  were  negligible.  They  can- 
not charge  them  with  bringing  about  the 
rubt)er  shortage  They  cannot  charge  them 
with  failure  to  protect  our  shipping  In  the 
Atlantic  and  Gull,  which  has  created  the 
gasoline  shortage  In  the  East 

It  Is  Just  because  the  smearers  bear  a 
responsibility  lor  all  these  misfortunes  and 
catastrophes  and  find  It  politically  necessary 
to  cover  them  up  that  they  resort  to  their 
preseu'  line  ol  conduct.  i 
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Tuesday.  June  2.  :  •  •' 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mi 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  rema:  r; 
Record  I  include  the  following    • 
from   the   Chicasn   Tr.fc\-.n»^    -^ 
peared     in     the     \V.t>;..i.-.'  :. 
Times-Herald  of  today: 
covraiNC  UP 

Pf«rl   Harbor  unified   the  Nation 
c«ns.  therefore,  may  well  be  mysti 
why  those  who  wished  for  war  betcre  It  was 
forrfd  lip.  n  us  on  December  7  are  row  doing 
e\.  ;  they  can  to  destroy  our 

u:  neir  attacks  on  those  wh" 

other  side  of  the  national  debate 
the  Issue  was  debatable      There  si 
myytery  about   this   smear   camp 
the  only  means  of  diverting  atteii; 
their  own  blunders  that  is  avallabU    to  those 
who  are  cc:. ducting  it. 

It  is  t)ecn.;-e  Th-^re  is  nothing  to  te  charged 
against   i!  •    v  ■■'    •    AmencaT.-:-.. 
that  thOi^«   *;-    a',  .ack  them  _-•.   ;jl. 
smear  and   abuse      They  cannot  cjiarge   the 
nonlnterventlonists    with    sending 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  M   COFFEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1.  1942 

.\:  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  a  pro- 
vocative and  challenging  letter  from  a 
distinguished  and  intelligent  constituent 
of  my  district,  who  expresses  himself 
forthrightly  anent  current  controversial 
topics  havmg  a  Federal  aspect,  and  who 
requests  me  to  make  representations  up- 
holding his  contentions  with  relation  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  regula- 
tions respecting  the  salmon  industry,  the 
quotas  imposed  for  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  both  as  to  fuel  oil  and 
gasoline,  and  the  arbitrary  limiting  of 
rents  to  the  level  obtaining  in  the  spring 
of  1S41. 

In  this  letter,  the  author.  Mr.  Shad- 
rach  R.  Franklin,  of  Kirkland.  expresses 
himself  as  warmly  approving  the  alloca- 
tion to  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  X 
cards,  qualifying  these  solons  to  procure 
as  much  gasoline  and  oil  as  they  need  to 
carry  on  their  function  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

This  correspondent  reveals  a  remark- 
ably clear  understanding  of  the  need  for 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  readily  and 
promptly,  to  make  contact  with  Federal 
institutions.  Government  departments, 
and  agencies  in  behalf  of  their  constitu- 
ents, both  individual  and  groups,  and  of 
privately  and  publicly  owned  enterprises 
of  all  kinds. 

The  U^*!f^'  !<;  as  follows: 

:<     <LAND.  Wash  ,  May  15,  1942. 
Hon    John  M    Corm. 

Ho\r<r  of  Rrv^cs''ntatii-es, 

Washington,  D  C. 

Uem4  Mr  Cvi.Ei;  The  events  of  the  past 
week  have  a  great  many  ol  us  back  here, 
iiicUiding  all  the  businessmen,  utterly  dls- 
m.'^ved 

Ft--  -arae  the  ■Irdi.^ns  first"  broadside  of 
M:  H.ir  id  Ickes'  Department  Just  when  after 
long  and  dirl  c  ,.     negotiations  acme  ol   the 
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salmon  men  had  decided  to  take  a  chance  and 
put  their  plants  In  operation  this  season.  In 
spite  of  the  uncertainties  of  trani.portatlon. 
Most  of  the  pack  Is  contracted  tor  by  the 
Army.  We  understand  that  canned  salmon 
Is  a  regular  ration  and  one  of  th.;  essential 
foods  for  the  war  effort.  Sure  the  white  peo- 
ple did  do  the  Indians  wrong  from  the  east 
coast  to  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  bu:  this  is  a 
hell  of  a  time  to  bring  that  up.  T^ie  canners 
and  banks  cannot  be  expected  to  do  a  sea- 
son's work  m  this  line  If  their  en  ire  opera- 
tion Is  to  be  given  to  the  Indians  or  11  there  Is 
any  risk  even  of  legal  Involvement. 

Next  this  same  Dt^partment  heal,  without 
warning,  lets  loose,  through  the  newspapers 
first,  that  fuel  oil  deliveries  here  are  to  be 
cut  in  half  at  once  (Oregon  and  Washington  ) 
Homes  can  put  up  with  this  even  If  It  perils 
the  health  ol  some  and  11  necessary  we  are 
all  ready  to  do  this.  A  buslnesf.  however, 
can  seldom  cut  Its  fuel  requirements  below 
Its  usual  requirements  and  operate,  certainly 
not  11  the  cut  Is  over  30  percent  This  order 
would  close  a  plant  my  brother  and  I  are 
deeply  interested   In. 

It  would  result  In  closing  all  thr  laundries 
and  some  of  the  bakeries.     It  wo  Jld  Impair 
the   operation    ol  Seattle   city    light   In   the 
peak  hours  this  fall.    Very  few  factories  using 
steam  could  produce  if  this  order  !s  put  Into 
effect  as  announced.    And  almost  f  11  of  these 
plants  are  doing  war  work  or.  as  seme  call  It, 
defense  work,  in  seme  form  or  o:her      The 
xise  of  other  fuel  would  be  of  tt.e  greatest 
danger  In  the  forests  In  logging  operations. 
The   coal    production    and    supply    Is    much 
shorter  than   the  oil   supply.     Tt rough   the 
cooperation   of   the   oil   companies   and   the 
customers  we  have  come  through  .he  winter, 
the  period  of   greatest  consumption  of   oil, 
and  now  out  ol  a  clear  sky  we  hear  "all  luel- 
oll  deliveries  must  be  cut  50  percent  at  once." 
As  to   gasoline   you   will   proba  3ly   hear  a 
lot  because  all  are  concerned.     I  am  one  ol 
the  hundreds  who  have  interests  in  gasoline 
service  stations  which  have  had  to  close  be- 
cause  the   volume   ol  deliveries    nas   cut    so 
low   that  the   business   left   would   not   pay 
sufficient  to  warrant  one's  efforts.    This  Is  a 
town  which  Is  growing  faster  than  ever  in  Its 
history.     We  used   to  have  two  men  at  the 
station    on    Market    Street.      Tht-    Standard 
Oil  station  Is  open,  however      It  seems  the 
p>ermanent  population  has  cut  Its  consump- 
tion 30  to  50  percent.    However,  there  are  so 
many  new  residents  here  to  work  ;n  the  ship- 
yards arfd  factories  that  any  further  cut   in 
consumption  would  result  In  workers  In  these 
Industries  not  getting  to  work.    I  know  some 
of   them   would   leave.     There   are    no   more 
housing  units  closer  to  the  plar.ts.     Almost 
every  shack  In  Pierce  and  King  Counties  is 
occupied  already. 

I  would  certainly  expect  In  ihese  times 
that  our  Representatives  and  Senators  are 
spending  most  of  their  time  anc  practically 
all  their  traveling  In  the  Interests  of  the 
country  and  their  constituents  and  do  not 
think  the  ravings  of  the  radio  and  newspaper 
commentators  are  creating  any  fefling  against 
Congress  except  for  a  very  few  who  are  always 
mad  aix)Ut  everything.  Certain  y  the  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  should  have  as  much 
gasoline  as  they  need.  I  have  nc  ted  no  feel- 
ing against  this  X-card  business  :or  Members 
of  Congress  at  all. 

You  know  of  the  depressed  ccndltlons  In 
cur  district  starting  In  1930  through  1935 
I  have  an  apartment  house  In  Seattle,  and 
the  rents  went  down  and  down  to  ruinous 
levels  for  all  concerned.  During  he  National 
Recovery  Administration  there  was  a  rally 
which  through  National  Recoveiy  Adminis- 
tration put  the  apartments  on  their  feet  at 
about  hall  the  value  they  had  when  built  or 
were  sold  at  belore  the  depression  The 
Seattle  Fair  Rent  Committrr  -•:  .l:?::  r  "^i* 
there  must  be  a  resuaint  i-      •  i  l^     <- 

tory  speculators  when  the  city  f.  :- c.    .p  Uiis 
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year  made  a  schedule  which  Is  the  National  i 
Recovery  Administration  schedule  plus  15 
percent  for  increased  costs  (I  raised  the 
manager  20  percent  the  past  year)  If  this 
schedule  were  adopted  as  a  standard  I  should 
be  pleased  and  It  would  prevent  gouging. 
However  the  Pr  ce  Administration  proposes 
to  put  our  rates  back  on  the   level  ol   April 

1941  which  was  about  tho  Naticnal  Recovery    i 
Administration  level,  and  moreover.  In  -pite  rl    j 
the  fact   that  the  average   rental  m   Seattle    | 
was   only    increased    13  4    peicent    while    the    | 
cost  of  operation  had  increased  over  15  ptr- 
cent  and  the  costs  of  food  products  and  build- 
ing materials  hed  Increased  in  Seattle  from 
25  to  30  percent  during  the  porlrd  from  April 
1941,  to  April   1942.     The  Cffl:e  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration singled  out  t  ur  area  to  be  placed 
back  to  an  April  1941  celling  while  allowing 
all  the  rest  of  the  coastal  clt.ci^  to  use  March 

1942  which  was  higher.  Why  discriminate 
against  the  prcprrty  owners  ol  Puget  Sound 
crea?  The  acttal  advances  in  rents  In  San 
D  ego.  Los  Angeles,  and  Portland  have  In  the 
past  18  months  been  from  30  to  50  percent, 
and  they  single  us  out  as  not  being  entitled 
to  even  as  large  an  lncrea.se  as  the  costs  ol 
cp3rat:on  necessitate.  This  Is  most  unfair, 
and  I  wish  to  ask  you  to  remonstrate  with 
Mr  Knrl  Borders  of  the  Ofllce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration about  It. 

Ycurs  sincerely. 

S   R    Franklin 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2,  1942 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
morning  paper  carries  a  headline  which 
is  of  particular  concern  to  Members  of 
this  House.  It  reads  "U-boat  toll  off 
Americas  rises  to  234 — 3  additional  sink- 
ings are  reported  by  the  Navy." 

This  headline  is  an  eloquent  sequel  to 
the  debate  which  took  place  in  this  House 
yesterday,  and  a  fitting  answer  to  thos? 
Members  who  argued  that  the  proposed 
pipe  line  across  Florida  was  another  evi- 
dence of  boondcggling. 

The  question  of  taking  action  to  relieve 
the  oil  situation  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
came  just  a  few  days  after  the  Coordi- 
nator of  Petroleum.  Mr.  Ickes,  speaking 
in  Boston,  told  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land there  was  not  an  adequate  stock 
pile  of  fuel  oil  to  provide  them  with 
warmth  in  their  homes  this  winter.  The 
question  came  up  just  after  General  Rey- 
bold.  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  recom- 
mended that  the  only  way  to  meet  the 
problem  was  to  develop  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers  route  or  build  this  pipe 
line  and  make  use  of  the  Atlantic  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway  by  barges.  The  ques- 
tion came  up  at  a  time  when  the  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  Eastern  States  face 
diminishing  supplies  of  gasoline  and  fuel 
oil,  through  Atlantic  sinkings,  and  the 
Members  of  this  House  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  in  an  uproar 
over  the  threatened  rationing  of  gasoline 
all  over  the  country. 
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The  Members  of  Congress  from  New 
England  cannot  plead  that  they  are  un- 
prepared for  action  on  suth  a  measure. 
A  year  ago  their  people  were  faced  with 
a  shortage  of  oil  and  ga.soline.  Every 
Member  of  Congress  from  New  England 
was  bombarded  with  appeals  from  home. 
Every  newspaper  in  New  England  cried 
out  lest  the  area  be  discriminated 
cgainst  and  it  be  made  to  suflfer  because 
there  was  no  way  of  transporting  oil  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  take  care  of  its 
needs.  They  all  know  thai  there  was  a 
P'pe  line  built  from  Portland,  Maine,  to 
Canada  in  order  to  t ran. sport  murh- 
necded  oil.  I.  for  one,  did  eveiylhing  in 
my  power  to  protest  against  the  shipping 
of  oil  to  Japan  last  spring,  and  to  u:ge 
the  construction  of  barges  which  could 
be  used  for  oil  transportation  and  re- 
lease tankers  for  more  seric.us  work,  and 
yet  a  year  later  we  find  New  England 
Congressmen  who  have  forgotten — for- 
gotten in  the  short  space  of  1  year. 

We  all  know  there  is  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  gasoline.  We  all  know  the  ony 
problem  is  tran.<:pDrting  it  to  the  con- 
sumers. We  all  know.  too.  that  the  Navy, 
because  of  the  tremendous  job  it  has  on 
its  hands — and  I  might  add  a  job  thai  it 
is  doing  to  perfection — cannot  pcssibly 
center  its  attention  on  tin.'  .submarints 
in  the  Atlantic.  We  all  know.  too.  that 
were  such  a  thing  possible,  most  of  the 
tankers  we  have  available  are  sorely 
needed,  and  will  be  in  still  greater  de- 
mand as  our  conduct  of  the  war  becomes 
more  aggressive,  and  we  have  to  keep  up 
a  constant  supply  of  oil  to  our  embattled 
armies. 

Yet  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  an  organ- 
ized Republican  opposition,  whose  hatred 
of  the  New  Deal  is  greater  than  their  in- 
terest in  their  constituents,  stand  up 
here  and  vote  down  the  only  proposal 
that  can  be  put  into  effect  in  anything 
like  a  short  period  of  time,  to  relieve  the 
serious  shortage  wh'ch  exists  in  the  East. 
I  hang  my  head  when  I  recall  that  Re- 
publican Members  from  N?w  England 
joined  in  this  opposition — opposition  to 
a  plan  to  u.se  second-hand  pipe,  to  be 
laid  three  lines  to  a  trench,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  people  of  New  England  from 
going  cold  this  winter.  Wlien  the  cry  is 
raised  this  winter — and  jou  Mcmb3i"s 
from  New  England  know  how  miserable 
those  winters  can  be — that  lack  of  fore- 
sight has  deprived  these  little  people  of 
heat,  then  I  trust  you  meii  who  killed  this 
proposition  will  be  honorable  enough  to 
own  up  and  say,  "We  did  ii .  because  the 
New  Deal  must  not  be  allowed  to  app(?ar 
as  interested  in  the  general  welfare." 
You  men  have  used  varioas  excuses,  but 
the  fact  is  that  by  your  aciJon  you  have 
killed  the  measure;  the  effect  of  your  ac- 
tion, which  is  the  important  thing,  is  to 
deprive  New  England,  where  there  are 
war  workers  by  the  thousands,  and  v.^ar 
shops  and  factories  and  navy  yards  end 
Army  bases,  of  the  help  they  had  a  right 
to  expect  you  would  give  them,  and  I 
hope  everyone  in  New  England  will 
learn  that  you  failed  them  in  the  clutch, 
because  you  felt  it  was  more  important  to 
be  anti-New  Deal  than  to  be  pro- 
American. 
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And  in  psisslng,  read  this  editorial 
from  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin: 
here  is  concrete  evidence  of  what  one  of 
these  States  is  doing,  what  the  smallest 
State  in  the  Union  is  doing  to  help  foot 
the  bill  for  this  war. 

THE    ST  ATI  S    PKIDK 

It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  the 
people  of  this  State  read  the  Treasury's  state- 
ment that  Rhode  Island  led  all  other  States; 
during  the  month  of  March  in  the  purchase 
of  War  Savings  stamps  In  round  figures 
other  States  sold  more,  but  both  on  a  per 
capita  basis  and  as  a  percentage  of  effective 
buying  income.  Rhode  Island  was  first 

Most  of  the  credit  for  this  admirable  show- 
ing belongs  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  that  Is  why  wo  should  be  proud. 
Rhode  Island  newsboys,  with  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm and  energy,  accounted  lor  27  7  per- 
cent of  all  the  State's  sa'es.  and  this  should 
enci  urage  them  to  still  greater  efforts  The 
children  In  the  schools,  under  the  guidance 
of  their  teachers,  have  made  sacrifices  ol 
their  little  peacetime  luxuries  to  turn  their 
spending  money  over  to  the  purchase  of  war 
stamps. 

That  Rhode  Island  should  lead  all  the 
States  In  the  Union  Is  a  triumph  for  our  boys 
and  girls.  They  are  showing  the  way  to  all 
the  boys  and  girls  In  the  country  and.  in  a 
spirit  of  healthy  competition.  It  Is  hoped 
that  they  will  maintain  their  primacy.  They 
knew  that  these  purchases  will  help  defeat 
the  enemy  who  has  challenged  tlielr  homea 
and  their  future  Out  of  that  spirit  of  will- 
ing sacrifice  Is  built  the  strong  core  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom.  We  do  not  nerd  to  worry 
over  the  future  of  the  United  States  when 
the  children,  who  will  Inherit  the  magnifi- 
cent tradition,  are  willing  to  loan  their 
stipend  to  further  the  cnu.se  of  victory. 


Gasolint  Ration'ns; 

EXTENSION  OF  RLMA.KS 
or 

HON.  JARED  v.  SANDERS,  JR. 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAT:\  FS 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1942 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed rationing  of  gasoline  in  those 
areas,  such  as  Louisiana,  where' there  is 
an  overproduction  rather  than  a  lack  of 
petroleum  products. 

All  of  us  are  wiUing  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice that  may  be  necessary  for  victory. 
No  inconvenience  or  no  burden  is  too 
great  a  price  to  pay  for  the  victory  that 
must  be  won.  Unnecessary  sacrifices  and 
unnecessary  burdens  impede  the  war  ef- 
fort. I  am  convinced  that  this  resolution 
expresses  the  overwhelming  sentiments 
of  otir  people. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is 
new  at  war,  and  the  pe<.ple  of  this  great 
Nation  are.  once  again,  fighting  for  the  cause 
of  freedom; 

Whereas  In  order  to  wm  this  war,  among 
other  things,  it  has  become  necessary  lor  our 
people  to  buy  war  bonds,  pay  more  taxes,  and 
ration  many  articles; 
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In  order  to  be  able  to  bx; 
ctent  amount  of  war  bends  and  pn 
dent  anv  utit  of  taxes  It  is  necpssar 
people  to  have  a  sufliclent  mccne 
order  for  them  to  have  a  suRlcient  in 
U  nfce*<ary  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
■r.d  II  du«try  turning; 

Whereas   in   order    to  keep   the 
Comm<-rce  and  lnda»try  turning  It  Is 
•ary  to  ktrp  the  wheels  of  our   auti 
and  trucks  turnine. 

Wbereus    in   order  to   keep   the   w 
our  automobiles  and  trucks  turninit 
as  poasible.  and  thereby  keep  the  w 
ccmmiMce    and     Jnda-«try    turning, 
found  nec^'»«r>'  to  conserve  tlrts  by 
Bome    and  by  reducing  the  speed  lim 
mi-es  pel    I. 

Whrrr».-«   I  .    ing  the  railonltw! 

the  reduction  in  speed    the  lark^e  u 
new    ttrea  on    hand,   and    the    large 
of  used  tire*  on  th«  thousands  ot 
no*     -        ;in<    Idle    on    the    '; 
thr  thin   Natl«>n.    It    ai     • 

thai     Uif    wheels    of    our    aut 
truck*  ran  be  kept  turning  in  i 
cf  our  country   (or  many  nionih-i 
aJbly  until  we  have  (ought  our  way  to 
Whereaa  gnu  >Une  la  now   abiUt  tc 
tloned  thruuKhout  the  Nation  for  the 
purp«  se  «>»  further  conceiving  tires, 
mg    it  'lie    to    u*e    au' 

trucks  .  t   than  a  very  ri 

ner    in  nil  leclions  of  rur  cc:uiarv 
of  the  amount  of  gasoline  on  hand 

Whereas  this  will  stop  the  wheel 
automobile-*  and   trucks  now,  just 
and  rfl-  us   If   most   of  our   ti 

lo    he  <l    useless    overninht 

cau       -     1  ';  '11   of   busme.-'S  n 

the  :i>u,'.i  A'  ring  <>f  incmnos.  tl' 

and  should  be  p<'atponed  until  i>ur 
actually  worn  out  2  or  3  years  fn 
Therrfore  be  It 

/>•  '   bv  thr  Home  ot  Rrprc'^ 

of  —of  LouiHiana.  Tli;>t  >»  pi 

niui   .^   !  1  :<hy    entered  agalti" 
of  K'x'iii"   "t  this  time  in  nil 
country  where  there  is  an  abundanrt 
line  on  hand  or  available   providin»i 
no  dniiKer  t>f  a  shortnKe  of  gasolint 
Wii:  be  It  further 

/..  /    That  copies  nf  this  reso 

maiUd  to  the  President.  Price  Admli 
War  Relntiins  Bt)ard.  and  Cungrts 
United   States  of   America. 
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much  easier  to  take  care  of  our  after- 
victory  problems  if  we  are  solvent  than 
were  we  to  be  broke.  We  all  appreciate 
that  we  must  take  care  of  first  thinps 
first.  In  carrying  the  program  toward 
victory,  we  must  not  stint.  But.  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  no  excuse  for  being 
cxtravapant  or  wasteful. 

Shortly  the  House  will  consider  the  re- 
quest of  the  OfSce  of  Cen.>;orship  for  $27.- 
500.000.  That  is  a  lot  of  money  even  to 
a  Congress  accustomed  to  appropriating 
billions.  Wt'  all  recopnize  the  need  of 
censorship  m  time  of  war.  but  I  tru.st 
this  Item  will  be  carefully  scrutinized  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  as  well  as 
the  House.  I  read  recently  that  the  As- 
sociated Press,  the  world's  largest  news 
gatherer,  spent  $11,424,218  last  year  to 
gather  news.  Here  we  are  asked  to  ap- 
propriate $27,500,000  for  merely  checking 
over  the  news  that  has  been  gathered. 
Certainly,  It  should  not  n  quire  two  and 
a  half  tunes  ius  much  money  lo  ch?(k 
news  as  it  docs  to  gather  it. 
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Tuesday  June 

Mr.    \va-ififw?k:     M:     .-■:.. ker. 

the   memu     -^  r      \\  i;  -    .<.:.:    M  ans 

Committee,  nov;  engaged  m  wr  ting  the 
new  tax  bill,  are  rendering  a  splendid 
service.  They,  more  than  any  other 
group,  are  impressed  with  the  jrcblems 
and  diCBculties  of  raising  the  b  Uions  of 
dollars  Congress  has  alreadj  appro- 
priated and  will  still  appropnatt  in  order 
to  assure  \ictory. 

It  is  important  that  we  coope  -ate  with 
the  committee  and  with  the  pec  pie.  who. 
after  all.  will  have  to  pay  the  ta)  es  levied. 
by  holding  down  our  expenses  u  the  bare 
necessities  required  to  win  the  war  and 
a.->ure  the  peace  thereafter.    \i  wUi  be 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON   WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1942 
\\  ;!■  ''  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mixs.un  lu  i.Mind  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
serting the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  over  radio  station  WHBC  at  Can- 
ton. Ohio,  on  the  subjtct  Events  In 
Czechoslovakia  Leading  Up  to  the  Attack 
on  Relnhard  Heydrlch. 

In  a  recent  broadcast  from  this  station.  1 
told  how  Ncrwiiy.  as  one  of  the  overrun  na- 
tions of  Europe,  w.is  wiicmi;  craseless  under- 
giound  war  against  Its  Nazi  conquerors  and 
I  promised  in  future  broadciists  to  tell  the 
story  of  other  European  countries  that  are 
engaged  In  the  same  kind  of  desperate  re- 
sistance. I  have  therefore  chosen  lor  my 
subjec  tonisht  that  once  sturdy  Republic 
o:  Czechoslovakia,  from  whose  lands  have 
come  to  Canton  and  surrounding  temtoiy 
manv  Industrlovis  men  and  women,  who  here 
In  their  new  home  reflect  the  democr.itic 
instincts  and  political  Intelligence  of  their 
forbears. 

A  bit  of  geography  and  history  perhaps 
will  provide  a  better  background  for  to- 
night's story  of  Czechoslovakia.  It  was  one 
of  the  dem;icratlc  countries  that  emerged 
out  of  World  War  No.  1.  with  the  particular 
blessing  of  Woodrow  Wiljon.  whose  picture. 
may  I  remark,  will  be  found  displayed  In 
the  humbles-t  Canton  house  that  roofs  a 
Czechoslovak  family.  It  was  made  up  of 
7.000 /'OO  Czechs,  or  Bohemians,  who  occupy 
the  western  provinces  of  Bohemia.  Moravia, 
and  Silesia:  of  the  3.000.000  Slovaks,  who 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Czech  language,  to  the 
e.ist:  and  finally  4.000.000  Ruthenlans.  or 
Carpathian  Russiars.  who  inhabit  the  far 
eastern  tip  of   the  counuy. 

These  are  not  new  peoples.  Up  to  the  year 
1230.  the  monarchy  of  Bohemia,  early  steeped 
In  democratic  processes,  was  electing  its 
kings  In  1620  or  so.  It  lost  Its  separate 
existence  and  became  hereditary  In  the  House 
ol  Au£Ula.     Slovakia  as  early  as  the  year  907 


fell  lu  conquest  to  the  Magyars  of  Hungary, 
and  its  peaceful,  muslc-loving  peasants  en- 
during tyranny  and  oppression  ever  the  cen- 
turies fled  in  the  last  years  in  such  numbers 
to  America  that  the  United  States  is  now 
the  home  of  almost  a  third  of  all  the  Slovak 

people. 

When  Hitler  seized  Czechoslovakia  In  March 
1939  he  wooed  away  some  elements  In  Slo- 
vakia, by  the  old  pohcy  of  stlrrinp  up  fac- 
tionalism and  111  win.  and  set  up  f.  separate 
government.  This  puppet  government  has 
since  declared  war  against  the  Unit?d  States. 
He  also  created  the  Protectorate  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  with  a  president  and  cabinet  of 
natives  who  would  do  his  bidding  Because 
their  hands  were  weak,  Relnhard  H^ydiich.  a 
German  Nazi,  was  sent  into  the  country  to 
act  as  Protector,  and  to  gain  the  undying 
name  of  the  •Butcher  of  Pri'gue"  from  his 
sullen  and  terrorized  subjects.  He  Is  the 
same  man  who  was  shot  down  a  few  days  ago. 
and  fur  which  attack  many  loyalist!  are  pay- 
ing with  their  lives. 

In  the  meantime,  the  deposed  President  of 
CzcchosiovuklH.  Dr  Eduard  B?ncii,  v/ith  m.nny 
countrjmen,  fled  to  England,  whcie  the  old 
aovernment  of  Cwchoslovakli  now  functions 
m  exUe. 

Because  this  country  Is  largely  Inc  ustrlal.  U 
Is  one  of  the  arsenals  of  Hitlers  armies  Its 
workers  know  nbout  the  mnnufactuie  of  guns. 
One  if  them.  Vladislav  Hoick,  a  dnrli  horse  .n 
M  CLnipelitlon  organized  by  the  B'ltlsh  war 
office  io  discover  the  worlds  best  machine 
gun,  prcduccd  and  hr.d  accepted  after  3  years' 
struggle,  the  now  famous  Bicn  gun  that  Is 
recognized  as  the  most  terrible  insti-ument  of 
this  war.  Czi-chosluvaklan  woikm'n  by  the 
hundred  have  escnptd  their  native  land  to 
enter  the  Brltush  workshops  where  the  Brciw 
are  being  turned  out  as  fast  as  human  hands 
can  make  them. 

To  slow  up  the  munition  lactorljs  of  their 
country  and  lo  impede,  by  wreck*  or  other 
sabotage,  the  shipments  of  tluse  munitions 
to  the  German  front  are  the  main  objectives 
of  the  exiled  Czechoslovaklan  government 
that  operates  In  England,  and  by  broadcast 
and  s.xrct  newspaper  incites  tui  people  to 
this  dangerous  type  of  resistance. 

Since  March  1039  It  Is  said  that  more  acci- 
dents have  occurred  on  C/echoslovaklan  rail- 
roads than  happened  during  the  whole  pre- 
ceding 20  years  of  the  republic  s  administra- 
tion. Br  dges  were  damaged,  rails  torn  up. 
telephones  ceased  to  functlcn  when  military 
trains  moved,  sometimes  a  traffic  signal  was 
blocked,  occasionally  a  rail  broke  Just  before 
a  military  train  passed  ever  It.  Too,  there 
have  been  landslides,  by  which  steep  cliffs 
tumbled  over  onto  the  path  of  German  mili- 
tary trains.  No  wonder  additional  police  dcgs 
have  been  allotted  to  the  railway  guards. 

Inside  the  shops,  there  Is  demoralization 
and  many  ingenious  wa>s  of  slowir.g  down  the 
output.  There  is  an  eye  witness  In  England 
who  saw  how  14  German  officers  were  killed 
In  the  Skoda  gun  factories  In  Pil.-en.  when  a 
big  cauldron  filled  with  molten  letd  was  over- 
turned by  a  worker  named  Vncek  at  the  mo- 
ment when  these  men  were  walking  under  it. 
Vacek  committed  suicide  by  Juriplng  from 
the  top  of  the  crane.  Then  there  Is  the  case 
cf  the  Czech  worker  who  was  executed  for 
removing  transmission  belts.  In  one  arms 
factory,  a  woiker  stele  driving  bets  and  im- 
portant steel  castings  patterns. 

This  type  of  desperate  sabotage  Invites 
terrific  punishment.  The  news  releases  of 
the  Czechoslovak  National  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, located  in  Chicago,  carry  an  unending 
report  of  punishments,  usually  In  the  form 
of  death,  and  sentences  to  concentration 
camps  for  those  found  guilty  cf  Impeding 
the  German  will. 

The  men  who  accept  martyrdon.  come  from 
all  walks  of  life.  Let  me  read  a  tj-pical  list 
of  those  who  gave  their  lives: 

Walter  Adam,  textile  manufac-urer, 
Alois  Mar,  purchasing  director. 
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K.ii-.  B-.'  k  assistant  tax  coUectOT. 
Alois  Cerny.  builder 
MiroElav  K' '■i    barber. 
Karel  Hu:.  -■  ik,  shoemaker. 
The  wealthy  and  poor,  the  high  and  low 
in  occupation,  alike  dare  great  risk  lor  their 
native  land  and  accept  stoically  the  almost 
certain  punishment  that  comes  on  detection. 
This  Internal   war   Is   brewing   racial   and 
nationalistic  hatreds  that  are  so  deep-rooted 
that  years  must  elapse  before  these  feelings 
subside. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  after  one  demonstra- 
tion of  German  military  might  in  Prague,  the 
capital  of  old  Czcchcslovakia.  every  lamppost 
along  what  is  known  as  French  Avenue  was 
decorated  next  morning  with  labels  bearing 
the  inscription  "Zadano"— In  other  words. 
"This  place  is  reserved"— meaning  that  those 
to  be  hanged  en  those  lampposts  had  been 
already  chosen  by  the  loyal  Czechs  and 
Slovaks. 

Juat  before  the  Munich  agreement  in  Sep- 
tember 1938.  Adolf  Hitler  over  the  radio  said: 
"After  the  Sudclenland  Ocnnan  question 
Is  registered,  we  have  no  further  territorial 
claims  to  make  In  Europe.  I  have  promised 
that  when  Uie  r'nlms  of  the  other  minorities 
In  Czechoslovakia  have  been  satisfied,  we 
will  guarantee  the  Integrity  of  the  Czech 
state  " 

If  the  reports  emanating  from  this  land 
are  true,  then  Hitler  Is  not  seeking  to  pre- 
serve the  Integrity  of  Caech.^slovakia,  but  in- 
stead Is  endeavoring  to  uproot  Its  culture, 
destroy  Its  language,  dominate  Its  labor 
unions,  tta  athletic  organizations,  and  Its 
church  life,  and  finally  to  blot  out  its  proud 
intellectual  life  by  tyrannizlnp  over  colleges 
and  schools 

First  of  the  organization.'  to  be  strangled 
was  that  which  is  most  distinctive  of  the 
Caechoslovaklan  Nation,  the  Sokol  organiza- 
tion, with  a  hljtory  of  almost  100  years,  and 
In  whose  membership  was  found  the  fierce 
democratic  spirit  that  has  burned  unceas- 
ingly In  the  hearts  of  this  people.  This 
organization  Is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  up- 
building nf  the  physical  strength  of  lis  800.- 
000  members  through  callsthenlc  exercise  in 
gymnasiums  or  in  great  outdoor  meets.  Its 
name  Is  the  national  word  for  falcon,  a  bird 
of  strength  and  courage.  If  It  toughened 
and  hardened  the  body,  the  Sokcl.  too,  unified 
the  people  and  deepened  their  national  con- 
sciousness. 

With  its  roots  reaching  back  as  far  as  1862. 
and  with  more  than  a  million  families  at- 
tached to  its  traditions,  this  body  offered  too 
much  danger  to  the  Hitlerites.  So.  In  April 
1941.  the  Gestapo  sealed  all  the  buildings, 
confiscated  all  the  money  and  securities  be- 
longing to  It,  and  brought  Its  useful  life  to 
an  end. 

The  minister  of  the  Interior  In  the  exile 
government.  Dr.  Slavik,  a  former  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Sokol.  expressed  the  verdict  on 
this  act  in  most  appropriate  language  when 
be  said: 

"By  the  destruction  of  the  Sokol  move- 
ment, the  German  tyrant  struck  at  the  na- 
tion's most  sensitive  spot;  he  thua  wishes 
to  undermine  the  roots  of  the  nation  s  soul." 
If  this  people  strove  for  physical  perfec- 
tion. It  did  not  by  any  means  neglect  the 
mind.  Its  farmers  and  workers  recognized 
Intellectual  capacity  by  raising  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Republic  their  liberator,  Dr 
Thomas  i<  M  •- k  the  son  of  a  coachman, 
who  staricci  ..le  ab  a  blacksmith,  finally  be- 
came a  professor  at  Prague  University,  and 
entered  political  life  as  a  member  of  the 
Austrian  Parliament.  As  his  successor,  they 
chose  another  intellectual,  Dr  Edward  Benes, 
who  was  an  assistant  professor  of  sociology 
In  Charles  University  at  Prague  This  Is  not 
In  contravention  of  the  character  of  the 
people.  Their  thirst  for  education  is  as  old 
as  :hp  ::ir,(i  They  ar:-  iDrici  Th,.T  a=  'ar 
baCi    ufc    iDb^    liiey   gavfc    lu    iiit''    'A'..:^<a   J^.nu 


Amos  Comenius.  called  by  mrny  l!.f  >:rtatest 
school  man  of  any  age,  and  who.  strangely 
enough,  rejected  the  presidency  of  our  own 
Harvard  College. 

We  may  readily  understand  that  the  source 
of  learning  in  this  subjected  land  could  not 
remain  undisturbed.  When  all  the  0:ech 
universities  were  padlocked,  some  of  them 
being  diverted  to  military  use  by  the  Ger- 
mpns.  a  wholesale  exodtis  of  university  pro- 
fessors and  Instructors  occurred  as  they  fled 
to  free  lands.  Today  numb<'rs  of  them  are 
on  the  staffs  of  American  coll -ges  What  un- 
reasoning assumption  there  U  on  the  part  cf 
Hitler  if  he  thinks  he  can  drive  the  ideas  of 
freejlrm  and  liberty  from  the  consciousness 
of  fuch  men. 

November  17.  1939.  will  be  remembered 
forever  by  the  Czechoslovaks  as  the  day  of 
the  massacre  of  the  Prague  students  These 
students  turned  out  en  maste  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  schoolmate  who  was  killed  by 
the  Gestapo  on  National  Independence  Day. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  Czech  students  are 
said  to  have  been  executed  Hundreds  more 
were  carted  off  In  brutal  style  to  detention 
camps  at  Dachau,  Buohcnwald,  and  Oranlen- 
burg  I  refrain  from  repeat  ng  what  I  read 
about  this  terrible  day  The  outrages  these 
men  suffered  can  scarcely  be  believed 

Even  the  grade  schools  were  not  left  un- 
molested A  Czech  teacher  at  present  in  a 
military  camp  In  England  writes  that  the 
new  masters  insisted  upon  having  all  text- 
books .surrendered  for  a  purge:  that  all  pages 
bearing  the  stale  Insignia,  the  pictures  of 
Masaryk  or  Benes,  or  any  reference  to  the 
former  Czechoslovak  Republic,  either  In  »ong 
or  pe)em,  had  to  be  torn  out  cf  the  bcHjks  and 
destroyed 

Another  voice  of  freedom  was  extlnguliihed 
v^hen  more  than  500  Czech  newspapers  were 
forced  to  suspend  publication  The  Ger- 
mans .sa:d  It  was  due  to  a  shortage  of  puper. 
This  action  has  had  an  unexpected  effect. 
More  and  more  person.s  are  risking  their  lives 
to  tune  In  on  broadcasts  from  London  and 
Boston  Oral  diffusion  of  news  has  also  In- 
creased The  Gestapo  Is  fo  thorough  In 
hunting  down  the  purveyois  of  news  that 
they  now  require  Ciechs  to  permit  poet-office 
clerks  to  paste  the  postage  stamps  on  their 
letters  so  that  none  of  thera  carry  a  secret 
message  on  their  under  side.  Also,  an  Illegal 
radio  has  sprung  up  within  the  confines  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  It  greets  the  listeners 
with  'Nazdar,  ■  the  old  Sokol  greeting,  equiv- 
alent to  "Hello"  in  our  language. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  gleam  of  humor 
crops  out  of  the  doings  and  sayings  of  the 
Intensely  patriotic  Czechs  and  Slovaks. 

As  'gallows  humor"  they  tell  the  story  of 
their  countryman  walking  up  and  down  a 
street  of  Prague,  speaking  stjriously  to  him- 
self in  this  manner:  "Adoif  Hitler  Is  the 
greatest  leader.  I  would  rather  work  for  10 
Germans  than  foi  1  Czech  "  A  member  of 
the  Gestapo  accosted  this  man  and  took  him 
to  headquarters  as  a  rare  example  of  loyalty. 
When  a.sked,  so  the  tale  runs,  what  hli;  oc- 
cupation was,  he  reluctantly  confessed  that 
he  was  a  grave  digger  Perhaps  this  Is  all 
fiction. 

If  outwardly,  the  natives  cannot  salute 
their  exiled  President.  Dr.  Benes,  a  set  of 
circumstances  enabled  them  recently  In  a 
small  Sudeten  town  to  do  so  In  a  curloufi  way 
that  the  Germans  could  not  stop  An  old 
married  couple  about  to  celebrate  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary  bore  the  name 
of  Benes.  the  same  as  that  of  the  President. 
They  were  humble  souls,  known  to  few.  But 
the  town  organized  a  great  formal  procession 
for  them  that  passed  through  the  st:-eet.<5. 
lined  with  Inhabitants  who  shouted  "Long 
live  Benes  "  What  could  stop  this  kind  of 
evasive  trickery? 

:.'.  , .  I  conclude  with  a  few  comments  ebout 
Uie  Piesident  of  Czechoslovakia.  Dr.  E<iuard 
Benes,  who  now  of  course  l£  in  London      ii< 


has  from  the  bev::::::,.!-*;  •,.:  .^r:^'  -■<*.  H'tN-r, 
and  perhaps  he     ~     ;  t  >        '     aio   mls- 

uusted  him  ahv;.,;.  IK  uwip-cw.  literally 
the  program  Hitler  laid  down  In  Meln 
Kampf  He  resolutely,  during  his  public  ca- 
reer, refused  to  meet  Hitler  He  signed  no 
treaty  with  Nazi  Germany,  although  aske<l 
to  do  so. 

"Fnim  1935."  he  wrote  recently  In  an  Eng- 
lish periodical.  "I  prepared  my  country  for 
war  between  Germany  and  her  neighbors, 
and  Czechoslovakia  was  ready  for  war  by  the 
time  she  reached  the  crisis  of  September 
1938.  Czechoslovakia  was  ready  for  war.  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  was  not  Hence  the  no- 
torious Munich  agreement.  Hence  the  Inva- 
sion of  Poland  and  the  second  European 
war." 

If  he  was  exact  in  his  outlook  for  world 
conditions  as  far  back  as  1936.  what  has  thlw 
di.stlngu!shed  statesman  to  say  about  the 
future  of  World  War  No  2 

"As  to  the  outcome  of  the  war  1  have  no 
doubts  whatsoever."  he  said  in  a  speech  8<im<» 
months  ago  at  Aberdeen  University  in  Scot- 
land. "The  Allies  will  have  to  make  still 
greater  sacrifices  Pet^ple.  however,  do  not 
appreciate  rufnclcnlly  the  extent  of  the  Inter- 
nal disintegration  of  Germany  and  the  fact 
that  the  end  could  come  ^uddenly.  Of  course, 
this  win  not  happen  without  a  military  vic- 
tory The  war  in  Russia  seems  to  me  to  be 
decisive  When  a  general  oflenblve  of  th» 
Allies  can  really  be  said  to  be  in  progress  I 
believe  that  the  dleUtor  slates  after  a  certain 
period  will  coUap.^e  In  chaos  and  revolution  ' 
When,  fellow  Cantonlans.  you  come  to  meet 
citizens  of  Czech  or  Slovak  origin,  living  In 
the  southwesterly  portion  of  Canton,  where 
their  churches,  clubs,  and  small  rctaU  shops 
are  located,  remember  that  while  they  are 
humble  and  perhaps  diffident,  they  gave  to  the 
world  the  great  statesman.  Dr  Masaryk,  their 
liberator  and  first  President,  who  wrote  so 
plainly  and  simply  in  the.ve  words  about  gov- 
ernment of.  by.  and  for  the  people  1  quot.» 
blm: 

"1  said  once  that  democracy  is  a  discussion 
But  real  discussion  U  only  possible  when  men 
trust  one  another  and  honestly  seek  the  truth. 
Democracy  Is  a  conversation  among  equals. 
Democracy  Is  not  only  a  form  of  government; 
It  Is  not  only  what  Is  written  in  constUutlonH. 
Democracy  is  a  view  of  life,  rests  on  faith  in 
men.  in  humanity,  and  In  human  nature,  and 
there  Is  no  faith  without  love,  there  Is  no  love 
without  faith" 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  land  that  Relnhard 
Heydrlch  Is  finding  out  will  never  submit  to 
the  tenets  of  the  new  order  proclaimed  by 
his  chief. 
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The  speech  of  presentation  was  ifiade 
by  Rear  Admirnl  Wat  T.  Cluv 
American  Lt  cicn  band  frcm  V 
HarrisburH  played  t^e  Nation.. 
and  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  K 
The  color  guard  of  the  American  Ll-gion 
raised  the  National  En^ipn.  and  the  :olor 
Ruard  of  .he  Earl  E.  Aurand  Post  o'.  the 
V^-tf-ran.s  of  Foreign  Wars  raused  theKavy 
E  Burgee. 

The  award  was  accepted  in  '^• 
the  corporation  by  Wlbert  V  i  its 
president  and  trea-surer.  El'jan  F  Iton, 
Philip  Bock,  and  John  A.  Rhcads  accepted 
the  award.s  on  behalf  of  the  employees. 
Among  the  di>tinguLshed  speaker.s  on  this 
occa<.ion  were  Gov.  Arthur  H  .IiTni.<:.  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania:  th'  11  :  ible 
James  J  Davis.  United  Stalti  b--nator 
from  p.  nn.sylvania:  Col.  David  A.  I-  au.-^e- 
man.  Federal  district  chief  of  the  'hila- 
delphia  Ordnance  Di.strict;  and  Lt. 
Comdr.  E.  S  McCoach.  United  states 
Naval  Re.serve.  The  inv<^ation  w!.s  de 
liv»»red  by  the  Revtjrend  Wilbur  V.  Mal- 
lalieu.  and  Mae  Shoop  Ccx  sanjj  the 
national  anthem. 

The  Navy  E  has  been  a  deserveh  and 
well-earned  reward  for  the  men  and  man- 
agement of  this  outstanding  facto  y.    It 
Is  also  obvious  that  the  winning  cf  this 
award  has  t>een  a  great  incentive  and 
in.spiration  to  the  continuance  and  im 
provement  of  their  past  eflort-s.    It  seems 
to  me  that  this  policy  should  be  farther 
extended  so  as  to  confer  suitable  irsignia 
upon  all  groups  who  have  made  pj  rticu- 
larly  fine  records  on  a  compt^titivi    basis 
in  war  production,  both  for  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  and  in  other  fields  that  con 
tribute  to  success  and  final  victory 

Following  are  a  few  remarks  of  i^y  own 
made  upon  this  occasion: 


The   Navy   E.    a    moet   coveted   awa 
been  given  to  the  p)ersonnel  of  naval 


d.  has 

vessels 

since  1905    on  a  highly  competitive  bisi*  for 

cr  acro- 
e  plan 
award- 
in  the 
begun. 


exrelhnce  in  engineering,  gunnery 
nuu'.ics  Iji*t  July  the  Navy  inccnti 
wa.s  put  into  effect,  and  the  policy  cf 
Ing  the  Navy  E  to  plant?  engaged 
production  of  naval  ordnance  was 
Tti."  was  a  wise  and  Just  recognitidn  that 
m  Klern  w.ir  Ls  total  war  and  that  victory 
depends  upon  the  combined  effort,  ent-rgy. 
and  enthu*iasm  of  every  single  Individual 
In  the  population. 

The  amaz'.ng  record  which  ycu  ha\|e  made 
rlsht  here  in  ycur  own  factory  Ls  th  ■  result 
of  the  toil.  «weat.  and  energy  whi<jh  each 
of  ycu  have  put  into  your  work  The 
of  'Ur  war  eff.rt  depends  upon  5lm 
Inceiiul'y.  cooperation,  and  spirit 
cut  the  Nation.  The  old  maihJmaucal 
»xicm  which  we  learned  In  school  is  ihat  the 
m-hcle  Is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  pai  ts 
have  proved  that  this  mathematica 
does  no:  hold  true  m  respect  to  ycuj-  plant 
Ycur  achievements  prove  that  the  ^  hole  is 
greater  th.in  the  sum  cf  Its  pnrts  That  Is 
because  it  contains  a  pncele-s  inc'edient 
"^hat  ingredient  cannot  t)e  defined  w  th  pre- 
cision But  you  men.  all  of  you.  imuitlvely 
do  knew  what  It  is.  You  have  provfn  that 
you  have  it  by  what  you  have  done 

This  w.ir  we  are  fighting  is  for  out  homes 
and  flreMdes  The  fact  that  the  actual 
ahootmg  is  taking  place  thcu  :   miles 

■way  on  distant   battlefields   n...  :  hide 

that  fact  ncr  blur  It.  M<x}ern  wa-  moves 
with  rapidity— like  a  streak  of  lightning  cut- 
ting knifelike  through  a  darkened  sk  • 

Even  thoUKh   today   the  fig;  thou- 

wnds  of    miles  away   there   ex  ]..>.'    ever 


present  threat  that  it  ra<«y  reach  cur  shores. 
By  providing  quickly  the  sinews  of  war  with 
which  cur  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
marines  can  stop  the  enemy  In  their  tracks 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  at  places 
far  distant,  you  have  played  and  are  playing 
a  major  role  in  lessening  this  threat  and  in 
ending  it  finally  and  decisively. 

In  modern  Industry  a  slow-up  in  one  spot 
causes    other    slow-ups    all    along    the    line. 
But  It  is  also  true  that  a  speed-up.  such  as 
yuurs,   tends   to  cause  a  speed-up  all   along 
the    line      Your    speed-up    Is    the   result    cf 
vision,  hard  work,  and  cooperation.     It  comes 
frcm  the  kind  of  work  that  you  can  get  only 
from  free  men,  who.  cf  their  own  free  will. 
are  gladly  giving  their  utmost  for  a  cause  in 
which    their    minds,   hearts,   and   souls   have 
faith      In   December    you  doubled   your  No- 
%-ember  production      in  March   you  doubled 
your  December  production.     You  are  a  "nat- 
ural in  the  Arsenal  of  Democracy"  to  quote 
your  president.  Mr   Wear.     Our  birds  will  lay 
your  ei^gs  en  Tokyo  and  Berlin  so  that  those 
eggs  will  hatch  safety,  security,  and  freedom 
for  Americi  and  the  world 

This  Is  the  first  Navy  E  to  be  awarded 
in  the  Nineteenth  Congressional  District.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Navy  E  will  fly  from 
your  mast--and  remain  on  the  lapel  of  each 
of  you  -until  conclusive  victory  rests  with 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  When  victory  does 
come,  and  when  the  time  arrives  when  we 
can  safely  start  to  beat  our  sw<irds  and  tanks 
into  plows  and  tractors,  may  you  again  be  in 
the  vanguard  of  those  building  a  new  wcild 
upon  new  and  more  solid  foundations, 
spurred  on  by  the  memory  that  in  the  crisis 
then  past  your  efforts  speeded  the  dawn 
of  pence  I  congratulate  ycu  May  your 
prowess  continue  ar.d  ever  ;r.crease. 


success 


ycu 
axiom 


We  Need  Justice  Vnluani  0  P  -uglas 
Activelv  !d'=ntit).;d  Vtitn  th^  W.r 
Prasjrani 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 

HJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  1.  1942     - 

M:.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  months  ago  I  pointed 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  the 
far  western  section  of  our  country  has 
no  person  in  the  high  war  councils.  I 
suggested  that  Hon.  William  O.  Douglas, 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  would  make  a  splendid 
individual  to  fill  that  breach.  I  have 
here  a  collection  of  editorials  and  articles 
from  outstanding  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals carrying  cit  this  contention.  I 
think  there  no  longer  can  be  any  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  the  far  West  considers 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  the  most  fitting  rep- 
resentative for  that  great  area  in  the 
war  councils  of  our  country  at  this  criti- 
cal hour. 

I  am  sure  that  many  people  through- 
out the  West  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  will  leave  the 
Court,  temporarily  at  least,  to  sit  on  the 
war  council  of  the  Nation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  in  the  Record 
some  editorials  and  articles  from  various 
western  papers  and  publications  support- 
ing my  remarks  in  this  respect. 


[From  the  Wenatchee  (Wash  )  Dally  World  at 

April  14.  19421 
No   Westerner    in   the   W.^r    Cssisrr -Bvrt 
Justice  William  O.  Dovclas  Knows  This 
Area 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

Congressman  John  M.  Coffee,  of  Wash- 
ington has  Just  pointed  out  on  the  floor  cf 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  although 
President  Roosevelt  s  Cabinet  and  war  council 
include  many  notable  and  patriotic  men. 
there  is  not  one  man  In  the  group  who  ccmes 
from  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Th?  same  , 
fact  has  recently  been  alluded  to  at  thi  other 
side  cf  the  Capitol  Building  by  Senator 
Charles  L  McNart,  of  Oregon,  the  Republican 
minority  leader.  " 

Today  the  far  West  ts  on  the  firing  line  of 
the  Pacl'ic  war.  It  rims  the  vast  srea  In 
which  American  soldiers  and  seam- n  are 
fighting  the  Japanese.  Alaska,  final  outpcst 
of  the  West.  Is  now  the  nearest  American 
base  to  Japan.  In  the  West  the  bulk  of  cur 
aluminum  and  magnes.um  must  be  manu- 
factured because  cf  the  truly  enormou  *  power 
reserves  In  the  Columbia  River.  Shl])s,  air- 
planes, light  metal,  lumber— all  thcje  vital 
war  materials  and  supplies  come  fr<  m  the 
West  In  huge  quantities. 

UNREPRESENTED 

Yet  there  Is  no  one  from  the  West  In  the 
Cabinet  or  war  councils.  Go  over  thf  lists — 
Knudsen.  Knox.  HiUman.  Stlmson.  Patterson. 
Landis.  McClcy.  Jones,  Wallace.  Lovett.  Hull. 
Welles.  Biddle.  Many  of  these  men  nre  out- 
standing public  servants.  Some  of  them  are 
making  records  which  will  last  a  long  time. 
Young  men  in  the  military  departments,  like 
James  V.  Forrestal  of  the  Navy  and  Robert 
Lovett.  John  J  McCloy.  and  Robert  P  Patter- 
son, of  the  War  Department,  are  cutting 
through  red  tape  and  getting  a  lot  of  thlngi 
accomplished. 

But  none  of  these  individuals  comes  from 
the  West.  There  should  be  a\  least  one  man 
in  the  Cabinet  or  war  councils  who  under- 
stands, from  association  and  Intimate  con- 
tacts, the  problems  and  needs  cf  the  West, 
and  there  Is  such  a  man  In  the  Nation.  He 
comes  from  Yakima,  Wash. 

He  was  educated  at  Whitman  College  In 
Walla  Walla.  Now  he  spends  his  vacations 
In  the  woods  near  Enterprise.  Orcg.  This  man 
Is  William  OrvUle  Douglas,  second  youngest 
member  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
In   history. 

Justice  Douglas  understands  the  West. 
When  he  was  appointed  to  the  Court  in 
1939.  the  late  Senator  William  E.  Borah,  of 
Idaho,  said  that  he  would  ably  speak  for  the 
West  from  the  Nation's  highest  tribunal. 
Borah's  prophecy  has  come  true.  In  di- 
visions affecting  power,  grazing,  timber,  min- 
erals, and  other  problems  of  basic  Importance 
to  the  West.  Justice  Douglas  has  taken  a 
leading  and  prominent  part,  the  most  lmp>or- 
tant  part  on  the  Court 

During  his  summers  Justice  Douglas  takes 
a  vital  interest  In  western  problems.  He 
visits  places  like  Grand  Coulee.  Bonneville. 
Ephrata.  the  Pendleton  round-up.  and  the 
Astoria  regatta.  He  goes  fishing,  hunting. 
and  hiking.  His  wife  used  to  teach  school  at 
La  Grande,  Oreg.  From  first-hand  observa- 
tion he  knows  about  the  West  and  Its  needs. 
As  a  member  of  President  Roosevelt's  Cab- 
inet or  war  council,  he  would  provide  a  use- 
ful and  militant  voice  He  would  be  some- 
one to  whom  western  problems  could  be  im- 
parted and  who  would  get  them  solved. 

If  any  further  appointments  are  made  to 
the  Cabinet,  the  President  would  do  well  to 
consider  the  name  of  William  Orvllle  Doug- 
las. Incidentally.  Justice  Dcuglas  will  be  in 
the  West  again  this  summer.  On  June  18 
he  will  address  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Oregon  State  Grange  and  a  short  time  later 
he  will  speak  before  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publiihers'    Association    at    Cearhart,    Oreg. 
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The  Grange  convention  will  be  hela  at  M;l- 
waukie,  Just  outside  Portland. 


(Prom  the  Oregon  Labor  Press  of  May  8.  1942 1 

When  Will  Douglas  Enter  War  Effort? 

We  hope  that  Americans  interested  in  win- 
ning the  war — and  winning  it  soon — read  an 
article  In  the  New  York  Times  Sunday  Maga- 
zine for  April  19  by  Richard  L.  Neuberger  en- 
titled "The  Much-Discussed  'Bill'  Douglas. " 
The  article  describes  why  there  has  been  so 
much  talk  in  recent  months  about  Mr.  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas  withdrawing  tem- 
porarily from  the  Supreme  Court  to  occupy 
a  key  role  in  our  war  effort. 

Today  there  are  too  few  liberals  high  In 
the  war  program;  there  also  are  too  few 
westerners,  too  few  men  who  are  tough- 
minded  and  thorough,  too  few  men  who 
have  come  up  from  the  very  bottom  the  hard 
way.  too  few  men  who  are  realistic  cham- 
pions of  the  social  program  of  the  New  Deal 
Mr.  Douglas  satisfies  all  these  requirements. 
In  either  a  civilian  or  military  role,  he  would 
introduce  a  spirit  of  determination  and  zeal 
Into  the  war  undertakinf^ 

As  the  article  by  Mr.  Neuberger  points  out, 
"Bill  Douglas  is  a  symbol  of  the  average  man." 
Most  of  the  people  who  know  Mr  Douglas 
call  him  Bill  He  does  not  stand  on  cere- 
mony or  formality.  And  the  common  people 
of  tlie  country — and  especially  the  common 
people  of  the  West — know  that  Mr  Douglas 
understands  their  problems  In  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  Mr,  Douglas  has  in- 
variably been  on  the  side  of  labor  He  has 
always  sidtd  with  the  average  man,  a^  did  his 
illustrious  predecessor,  JuEtice  Louis  Dembitz 
Brandeis. 

Mere  than  ever  before  In  our  history,  we 
need  national  unity.  In  the  war  effort  are 
many  prominent  Republicans,  many  promi- 
nent industrialists,  many  leading  manufac- 
turers. That  is  fine;  it  is  as  it  should  be. 
But  along  with  these  men.  most  of  them  east- 
erners, we  need  some  westerners  who  are  lib- 
erals and  who  know  from  experience  the 
hopes  and  asplrationt.  cf  the  people  of  the 
West.  The  best  man  to  begin  with  Is  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  within 
the  near  future  he  will  step  down  tempcrarily 
from  the  Court,  much  though  he  is  needed 
there,  tc  become  actively  associated  with  the 
leadership  of  America's  role  in  the  war. 


I  From   the   Salem    (Oreg  )    Capital   Press   of 

May    1.    1942] 

Bring  In  Jus'Hce  Douglas 

Progressives  in  the  Northwest  may  well  be 
prcud  of  fi  young  man  from  this  region  who 
has  made  good.  His  name  Is  William  Orville 
Douglas.  He  was  brought  up  in  Yakima  and 
now  spends  his  summers  in  eastern  Oregon. 
At  the  age  of  40  he  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Today,  at 
the  age  of  43.  he  is  the  Court's  most  liberal 
member.  Along  with  Justice  Hugo  L  Black, 
he  is  standing  firm  for  the  rights  of  the 
average  man.  for  the  program  of  social  wel- 
fare which  President  Roosevelt  has  estab- 
lished. 

Yet  Important  though  is  the  presence  of 
Justice  Douglas  en  the  Supreme  Court,  he  is 
needed  elsewhere  now.  He  is  needed  In  the 
great  effort  to  win  the  war  and  crush  the 
Axis  Powers.  Even  supporters  cf  the  Presi- 
dent must  admit  that  too  many  reactionaries 
occupy  Important  positions  In  the  war  pro- 
gram. Men  like  Jesse  Jones  and  Knox  are 
cut  of  touch  with  the  common  people  The 
miserable  record  made  by  Jones  with  respect 
to  synthetic  rubber  Is  a  blow  at  every  farmer 
who  must  have  tires  to  take  his  product  to 
market.  Worse  still  Is  the  fact  that  Jones 
has  tried  to  place  the  blame  for  his  own 
shortcomings  on   the  President 

Justice  Douglas  is  ycung,  energetic,  and 
progressive.    In  a  recent  issue  of   the  New 


YurK  Times,  Richard  Neutscr^er.  a  membir 
of  the  Oregon  Legislature,  pcinted  out  that 
In  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal  Douf;las 
was  fighting  for  public  power,  social  secu- 
rity, soil  conservation,  and  other  basic  re- 
forms. Douglas  is  no  Johriny-come-la-.«ly 
liberal.  Prom  the  start  of  his  career  on  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  he  has 
represented  the  great  masses  of  our  people. 
He  crusaded  on  the  Sectirltles  and  Exchange 
Commission  against  financial  piracy  and  hi- 
jacking. Here  in  the  Northwest  where  he 
was  brought  up  and  now  lives  during  part  of 
the  year,  men  and  women  know  him  as  a 
real  progressive. 

People  In  this  State  will  have  a  chance  to 
hear  Justice  Douglas  on  June  18  of  this  year 
when  he  speaks  before  the  Oregon  Grange's 
annual  convention.  It  would  be  a  real  lift 
for  our  war  effort  If  the  President  would 
place  Douglas  In  the  war  Cabinet.  Critical 
elections  face  the  administration  In  Novem- 
ber As  a  newspaper  which  has  backv-d  the 
President  through  thick  and  thin,  the  Capi- 
tal Press  can  say  with  authority  that  the 
presence  in  the  Cabinet  of  a  man  like  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  would  give  the  administra- 
tion an  enormous  shot  In  the  arm  all  over 
the  West.  The  Capital  Press  Is  In  touch 
with  farm  and  rural  sentiment,  and  that 
eentlment  wants  a  progressive  of  the  EKraig- 
las  stripe  brought  into  the  war  effort— now. 


.Aitr.rnev  General  Fuddle's  Dec!^:o^  In  tlie 
Br,dge.s  Cast- 

REMARKS 

or 

liON  JOHN  E.  RANKiN 

OF  Mississin 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Ri- •  :  K   ENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1942 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  any  of  you  read  the  paper 
published  in  New  York  called  PM.  often 
referred  to  as  the  uptown  edition  of  the 
Communist  Daily  Worker,  you  are  famil- 
iar with  the  vicious  attacks  now  being 
made  on  Attorney  General  Biddle  for 
ordering  the  deportation  of  Harry 
Bridges,  the  alien  Communist  who  has 
given  so  much  trouble  on  the  west  coast 
for  the  last  few  years. 

While  this  decision  of  the  Attorney 
General  is  based  upon  the  law  and  the 
facts,  certain  radicals  have  started  a 
drive  to  try  to  make  Mr.  Biddle  reverse 
his  decision. 

There  are  other  dangerous  trouble- 
makers in  this  country  whom  this  de- 
cision will  affect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people,  who 
are  interested  in  the  winning  of  this  war, 
the  preservation  of  Democracy,  the  per- 
petuation of  our  form  of  government,  our 
way  of  life,  and  our  civilization,  are  ex- 
pecting us  to  sustain  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  this  decision. 

After  all,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  the  guardian  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  defend  men  like  the  Attorney 
General  when  he  comes  to  the  defense  of 
the  country  as  he  has  done  in  this  case. 
If  these  radicals  fail  to  intimidate  the 
Attorney  General  into  submission,  they 
propose  to  train  their  guns  on  the  Su- 


preme Court.  The  time  may  come  when 
it  will  be  necessary  for  Congress,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  Constitution,  to  exercise 
its  powers  of  impeachment  of  Judges  who 
attempt  to  set  that  Constitution  aside  or 
destroy  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

Remember  that  when  a  radical  Judge 
in  England  undertook  to  set  the  British 
Constitution  aside  he  was  tried  for  trea- 
son, convicted,  and  hanged. 

It  may  take  drastic  measures  to  save 
this  Government  that  our  forefathers 
established  and  sustained  with  their 
blood,  but  by  the  eternal  gods  it  must 
be  saved! 

Here  is  what  the  Attorney  General 
says: 

HISTOET    or    THE    COMMUNIST    PARTT — ITS    AIMS 
AND    PURPOSES 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States. 
a  section  of  the  so-called  Third  Interna- 
tional, was  founded  In  1919.  and,  after  Its 
name  was  changed  several  times,  finally  be- 
came the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  1929  The  Third  Inter- 
national advocated  the  class  struggle,  which 
was  described  as  entering  the  phase  cf  civil 
war  In  America.  Illegal  methods  were  also 
advocated,  when  necessary,  to  carry  Tan  its 
work;  systematic  agitation  in  the  Army;  the 
renouncing  of  patriotism;  and  the  revolu- 
tionary overthrow  of  capitalism 

Th',  American  section  adopted  a  program 
declaring : 

"The  Communist  Party  will  systematically 
and  persistently  propagate  the  idea  of  the  In- 
evitability cf  and  necessity  for  violent  revolu- 
tion and  will  prepare  the  workers  for  armed 
insurrection  as  the  only  meaixs  of  overthrow- 
ing the  capitalist  state." 

The  Communist  Party  teaches  the  violent 
overthrow  of  existing  governments,  including 
the  United  States.  This  concept  reaches  back 
to  the  famous  Manifesto  of  Marx  and  Engels 
of  1848.  which  declares: 

"The  Communists  disdain  to  conceal  their 
views  and  aims.  They  openly  declare  that 
their  ends  can  be  attained  only  by  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  all  existing  social  conditions." 
In  the  Thesis  and  Statutes  of  the  Third  In- 
ternational (1920)  this  doctrine  Is  expanded. 
"The  mass  struggle  means  a  whole  system  of 
developing  demonstrations  growing  ever  more 
acute  in  form,  and  logically  leading  to  an 
uprising  against  the  capitalistic  order  of  Gov- 
ernment." Lenin  speaks  of  the  necessity  of 
violent  revoluticn. 

This  and  much  other  documentary  evi- 
dence introduced  by  the  Government,  and 
the  oral  evidence  of  a  number  of  witnesses  to 
the  same  effect,  who  testified  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  had  In- 
doctrinated its  members  with  these  purposes, 
establishes,  as  Judge  Sears  concludes,  that  it 
is  an  organization  that  advises,  advocates, 
and  teaches  the  overthrow,  by  force  and  vio- 
lence, of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  is  not  treason,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  it  takes  to  make 
treason. 

General  Biddle  continues: 

The  evidence  also  sustained  the  Govern- 
ment's ccntention  that  the  party  writes,  cir- 
culates, distributes,  prints,  publishes,  and 
displays  printed  matter  advising  such  over- 
throw, so  that  the  party  ccmes  within  the 
purview  of  the  statute.  This  also  Judge 
Sears  found.  >,^^ 

PENETRAT..-E  ACTrvnTES  OF  THE  COMMUHIST 
PARTT 

Penetration  Into  trade  unions  was  strongly 
emphasized  In  Communlat  literature,  and 
conversion  of  their  members  by  constant 
agitation  and  propaganda.    Reforms  In  the 
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labor     mrvement     should     be     accept 
■crcens   bfhind    which    revolutionary    a 
ties  could  bf  carried  on.     To  carry  ou 
program  the  Trade  Union  Educational 
was  formed  about   :&21.   for  the  purp' 
inOJtratiuu    Into    the    American    Fedei 
of    lJb<.r    unions,    of    boring    from    w 
nctlons    were    organized    within    part 
uDons  to  advance   the  alms  of  crmm 
behind   the   tront  of  education.     The 
was  the  American  affiliate  of  the  Red 
national    ul    Labor    Unions,    which    was 
Trade  Union  Bureau  of  the  Comintern 
league  wa'*  to  compel  Its  party  member 
Join  labor  unions:    the  party  was  to  e 
tn    strikes    and    wage    movements,    to 
aitaliist  class  collaboration  plans,  and 
ganize  the  unorganized. 

In     1929    the     Trade     Union     Educa 
League     t>ecame     the     Trade     Union 
LtaKue.  which   began  a  new   program 
ganlzing  directly  its  revolutionary  indi 
unions  controlled  directly  by  the  Comn 
Party       Its    official    publication    wa.s 
Unity,    of    which    the    Government    w 
Nat  Honig.  was  for  a  time  editor     The 
Union  Unity  League,  as  It  was  called, 
supported  and   was  dominated   by  the 
munlst  Party 

The  Trade   Union   Unity  League  char 
the    Marine    Workers'    Industrial    Uni 
1930        Tlie     Oovcrnment     contended 
Bridges   was  a  member  of  or  affiliateci 
thia  union  during  the  years  1932    193; 
;934     This  union  includtd  botli  seameji 
longshoremen    In    Its    membership 
to    the    craft    type    of    organization 
American  Fedcatlon  of  Labor.    It  was 
dated  in  1935 

Jud(;e   S^ars   found,   and   I   concur 
finding,  that  affiliation  with  or  meml 
in  the  Marine  Workers'  Industrial  Unl<Jn 
grounds  for  deportation 
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Mr.  Speaker,  remember  that  th 
one  of  the  Communist  front  orgin 
tlons  that  slowed  down  cur  shipbi^ld 
progranvs.    Today  our  men  in  the 
are  suffering  ind  dying  for  want  of 
sliips. 

FRONT  OKCANIZATIOKS 

Testlmcry  on  "front  organlzalions.' 
shewed  that  they  were  represented  o  the 
public  for  some  legitimate  reform  ob,  pctive 
but  actually  used  by  the  Communist  Party 
to  carry  on  It*  activities  pending  thr  time 
when  the  Communists  believe  they  can  seize 
power  through  revolution  The  part  took 
control  of  the  Workers  Alliance  as  a  medium 
through  which  to  organize  the  unem;  dcyed. 
~to  develop  widespread  militant  ma^s  strug- 
gles." and  "to  build  the  revolution"  t!  rough 
association  in  "a  militant  cla*s-coii.ecious 
unemployed  organization." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  burden  l\ 
CRD  With  the  entire  statement  of 
torney  General,  but  will  Insert  ak  this 
poiru  his  findings  of  fact  and  his  order 
of  deportation — all  of  which  are  fimply 
sustained  by  the  record  In  * 
could  not  have  reached  i^ny  oth» 
slon. 

Here  is  what  he  says: 
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Accordingly.  I  accept  and  afJlrm  find 
fact    (I)    to   (3).  inclusive,  and   (8) 
Inclusive,  of  the  B^ard  of  Immigrat 
peals:   I  reverse  the  Boards  findings 
(7>.  Inclusive.   I  reverse  the  Boards 
stons  of  la*:  and  I  make  the  followi 
ings  t  f  fact  and  conclusions  of  law.  pi 
by  Judge  Sears,  to  wit: 

Findings  of  fnct 
1    That  Harry  Renton  Bridk;es  is  ai 
to  wit,  a  udiive  ai^d  cU.zen  of  Ausu 
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alien. 
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2  Tnai  suid  alien  entered  the  United  States 
at  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  Calif  .  April  12, 
1920  as  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  barken- 
tme  Ysabel 

3  That  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  from  the  time  of  Its  In- 
ception in  1919  to  the  present  time.  Is  an 
organization  that  believes  In.  advises,  advo- 
cates, and  teaches  the  overthrow  by  force  and 
violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States 

4.  That  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
St;ites  of  America,  from  the  time  of  its  In- 
ception to  the  present  time.  Is  an  organiza- 
tion that  writes,  circulates,  distributes,  prints, 
publishes,  and  displays  printed  matter  ad- 
vising, advocating,  or  teaching  the  overthrow 
by  torce  and  violence  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States 

5  That  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  from  the  time  of  its  in- 
ception to  the  present  time.  Is  an  organiza- 
tion that  causes  to  be  written,  circulated, 
distributed,  printed,  published,  and  displayed 
printed  matter  advising,  advocating,  and 
teaching  the  overthrow  by  force  and  violence 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

6  That  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  from  the  time  of  Its  incep- 
tion to  the  present  time.  Is  an  organization 
that  has  in  its  possession  for  the  purpose  of 
circulation,  distribution,  publication.  Issue, 
and  display,  printed  matter  advising,  advo- 
cating, and  teaching  the  overthrow  by  force 
and  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stales. 

7.  That  the  Marine  Workers'  Industrial 
Union  was  a  part  of  the  Communist  Party. 
dominated  and  controlled  by  it. 

8  That  the  Marine  Workers'  Industrial 
Union  was  an  organization  that  believed  In. 
advised,  advocated,  and  taught  the  overthrow 
bv  force  and  violence  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States 

9  That  after  entering  the  United  States 
the  alien  h;is  been  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

10.  That  after  entering  the  United  States 
the  alien  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

11.  That  after  entering  the  United  States 
the  alien  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Marine 
Workers'  Industrial  Union. 

Conclusions  of  laic 
That  under  the  act  of  October  16.  1918.  a% 
amended  by  the  acts  of  June  5.  1920.  and 
June  28.  1940.  the  alien.  Harry  Renton 
Bridges.  Is  subject  to  deportation  in  that — 
1.  After  entering  the  United  States  he  has 
been  a  memlier  of  an  organization,  associa- 
tion, socle'.y  or  group  that  believes  In,  ad- 
vises, advocates,  and  teaches  the  overthrow 
by  force  and  violence  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

2  That  after  entering  the  United  States 
the  alien  has  been  affiliated  with  an  organi- 
zation, assiociation.  society,  or  group  that 
believes  in,  advises,  advocates,  and  teaches 
the  overthrow  by  force  and  violence  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

3.  That  after  entering  the  United  States 
the  alien  has  been  a  member  of  an  organi- 
zation, association,  society,  or  group  that 
writes,  ctrt'ulates.  distributes,  publishes,  and 
displays  printed  matter  advising,  advocating, 
and  teaching  the  overthrow  by  force  and  vio- 
lence of  the  Government  of  the  United 
i   States. 

I  4  That  after  entering  the  United  States 
I  the  alien  has  been  affiliated  with  an  organi- 
'  zation,  association,  society,  or  group  that 
I  writes,  circulates,  distributes,  publishes,  and 
displays  printed  matter  advising,  advocating. 
;  and  teaching  the  overthrow  by  force  and 
I  violence  ol  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stat?s 

5    That    sfter   entering   the   United   States 
:    the  alien  has  been  a  member  of  an  organi- 


zation, association,  society,  or  group  that 
caused  to  be  written,  circulated,  distributed, 
published,  printed,  and  displayed  printed 
matter  advising,  advocating,  and  teaching 
the  overthrow  by  force  and  violence  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Francis  Biddle. 
AttoTney  General. 
Mat  28.  1942. 


Order 
I  therefore  order  that  the  alien  Harry  Ron- 
ton Bridges,  be  deported  to  Australia  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government  on  the  charges 
that: 

1.  After  entering  the  United  States  he  has 
been  a  member  of  an  organization,  associa- 
tion, society,  or  group  that  believes  in.  ad- 
vises, advocates,  and  teaches  the  overthrow 
by  force  and  violence  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

2.  After  entering  the  United  States  he  has 
been  affiliated  with  an  organization,  asso- 
ciation, society,  or  group  that  believes  in. 
advises,  advocates,  and  teaches  the  overthrow 
by  force  and  violence  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States 

3  After  entering  the  United  States  he  has 
been  a  member  of  an  organization,  associa- 
tion, society,  or  group  that  wTltes.  circulates, 
distributes,  publishes,  and  displays  printed 
matter  advising,  advocating,  and  teaching  the 
overthrow  by  force  and  violence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

4  After  entering  the  United  States  he  has 
been  affil:ated  with  an  organization,  associa- 
tion, society,  or  group  that  writes,  circulates, 
distributes,  publishes,  and  d:splays  printed 
matter  advising,  advocating,  and  teaching  the 
overthrow  by  force  and  violence  cf  the  Gov- 
ernment cf  the  United  States. 

5  After  entering  the  United  States  he  has 
been  a  member  of  an  organization,  associa- 
tion, society,  or  group  that  caused  to  be 
WTitten.  circulated,  distributed,  published, 
printed,  and  displayed  printed  matter  advis- 
ing, advocating,  and  teaching  the  overthrow 
by  force  and  violence  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Francis  Biddle, 
Attorney  General. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


iiUN.AlMEJ.FORAND 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2,  1942 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  most  unfortunate  that  the  House 
did  not  see  fit  to  suspend  the  rule  and 
pass  the  bill  H.  R.  6999  when  it  was  up 
for  consideration  on  yesterday. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me.  believe  that 
the  membership  fully  understood  ^he  pe- 
troleum situation  on  the  Atlant.c  sea- 
board, because  if  they  had  they  coild  not 
have  acted  in  the  negative. 

I  tried  to  get  time  during  the  debate 
to  bring  to  the  ittention  of  the  mi>mber- 
ship  the  true  picture  of  conditiDns  as 
they  exist  in  my  section  of  the  country, 
but  under  the  parliamentary  sitiation, 
with  only  20  minutes  for  the  proponents 
and  20  minutes  for  the  opponents  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  the  floor. 


^\  i     I    .     -N  1  ■'  1 

The  need  for  fuel  oil,  bunker  oil,  and 
gasoline  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
country  is  most  serious.  Unless  ways 
and  means  are  found  in  the  very  near 
future  to  increase  the  supply  of  these 
petroleum  products  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  vital  defense  industries  will  be 
forcpd  to  reduce  activities,  because  these 
products  are  the  source  of  power  in 
many  of  our  defense  plants,  and  the 
workers  in  these  plants  have  to  travel 
many  miles  by  automobile  to  reach  their 
places  of  employment  and  need  gasoline 
for  their  cars.  Business  houses,  al- 
though they  have  already  prearly  cur- 
tailed deliveries,  must  have  gasoline  for 
their  vehicles  or  they  will  lose  much  of 
their  business.  Hospitals  and  oiher  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  public  buildinrs  and 
private  homes,  use  fuel  oil  for  heating, 
and  unless  we  take  steps  now  to  relieve 
the  shortage  of  such  oil.  the  people 
housed  in  these  buildings  will  suffer 
greatly  from  the  CQld  next  winter. 

H.  R.  6999  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  pipe  line  across  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  of  Florida.  The  mate- 
rial for  this  pipe  line  was  lo  be  second- 
hand material  which  is  in  Texas  at  this 
time  and  not  in  use.  Surely  this  could 
not  have  interfered  with  the  war  efTort. 
because  it  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary to  use  any  of  the  critical  material 
of  which  there  is  a  shortage.  This  proj- 
ect, we  are  told,  could  be  completed 
within  3  or  4  months  and  would  have 
provided  a  great  increase  in  the  amount 
of  petroleum  products  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  areas  in  which  it  is  now  ra- 
tioned. The  pipe  line  would  carry  300.- 
000  barrels  daily  if  the  plan  were  carried 
out  to  lay  three  10- inch  pipes  in  the 
same  trench. 

The  bill  also  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  barge  channel  12  feet  deep  and 
125  feet  wide.  This  would  not  be  a  brand 
new  channel  but  simply  the  deepening  of 
the  already  existing  9-foot  channel  and 
widening  where  it  is  not  already  125  feet 
in  width. 

The  proposed  pipe  line  and  barge 
channel,  plus  existing  facilities  now  in 
use  would  not  result  in  ."supplying  the 
Atlantic  coa.st  with  the  1.600000  barrels 
a  day  that  are  needed.  Yet  it  would  be 
a  great  step  toward  assuring  to  the  ra- 
tioned areas  at  least  a  reasonable  amount 
of  the  needed  petroleum  products  of  the 
various  grades. 

Some  time  ago  I  suggested  to  Petro- 
leum Administrator  Ickes  and  to  Price 
Administrator  Henderson  that  the  ra- 
tioning practice  now  in  vogue  in  the  east- 
ern area  of  the  country  smacks  of  dis- 
crimination. I  still  feel  that  way  about 
li. 

New  England  in  normal  times  con- 
sumes 22 '2  percent  of  all  the  petroleum 
products  consumed  in  this  country.  I 
contend  that  in  fairness,  rather  than  ap- 
ply rationing  to  only  one  section  of  the 
country  it  would  be  much  better  to  have 
no  rationing  at  all.  and  that  available  pe- 
troleum transportation  facilities  be  ap- 
portioned to  all  sections  of  the  country 
on  the  basis  of  normal  consumption. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  fair  enough,  and 
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patriotic  enough  that  they  would  not  ob- 
ject to  having  some  of  their  transporta- 
tion facilities  transferred  to  New  Eng- 
land and  other  lationed  areas  so  that 
an  equitable  distribution  of  petroleum 
products  might  be  made  until  such  time 
as  either  pipe  lines  or  other  facilities  are 
established  to  take  care  of  the  existing 
situation. 

We  all  realize  that  the  sinkings  of 
tankers  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the 
pressing  need  of  available  tankers  to  sup- 
ply our  Navy  in  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  are  responsible  for  the 
present  shortage  of  petroleum  products 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  But,  what  I  can- 
not understand  is  why  the  people  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  areas  should  bear  all  the 
burdon  of  this  shortage  of  tankors  in- 
stead of  all  the  people  of  the  countiy 
each  bearing  a  small  part.  If  the  burden 
were  spread  evenly  no  one  wouid  crit- 
icize. 

I  trust.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  issue  is 
not  dead  but  that  the  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  will  avail  itself  of 
the  rule  granted  to  it  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  will  bring  this  question  be- 
fore the  Housp  acain  in  the  veiy  near 
future. 


"God's  Favorite  Nation' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3E:sT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1942 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea\e  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
part  of  the  text  of  the  sermon  of  Dr. 
Peter  Marshall,  minister  of  New  York 
Avenue  Pie&byterian  Church.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  which  was  preached  May  24, 
1942: 

.Thpre  are  a  number  of  people— perhaps 
some  in  this  congregation— who  would  bland- 
ly assume  that  Gods  favorite  nation  is  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Certainly  this  Nation  has  been  blessed  ma- 
terially as  no  other  nation  was  ever  blersed. 
Its  natural  resources — wasted,  exploited, 
abused,  taken  for  granted  so  long,  one  might 
almost  say  unappreciated — were  God's  gifts 
to  this  continent.  Yes;  this  is  God  s  country 
as  far  as  His  lavirh  gifts  are  concerned. 

He  who  loves  God  will  love  his  country 
also,  but  It  does  not  follow  that  he  who 
loves  his  country  loves  God.  The  religious 
man  will  Inevitably  be  a  patriot,  but  every 
patriot  Is  not  religious.  It  Is  too  easy  to  sing 
God  Bless  America.  It  Is  like  saying  to  a 
farmer  standing  looking  at  his  parched  fields. 
"Well,  have  a  good  rain  today,"  when  there 
Is  not  a  cloud  In  the  sky.  Or  like  wishing 
a  m.otorlst  happy  metering  when  his  gas 
tank  IS  empty.  The  conditions  must  be  met. 
The  effect  can  only  be  had  when  the  causes 
are  operating.  Gods  blessings  will  not  be 
ours  until  the  conditions  He  has  set  forth  are 
fulfilled. 

It  is  quite  true  that  this  country  was 
founded  upon  certain  rellgiotis  principles. 
But  that  was  because  most  of  the  men  who 
established  this  land  of  the  free  and  home 
of  the  brave  were  religious  men— men  of  c:)n- 
victlons,  men  of  moral  characrer. 


There  is  always  a  tendency  In  times  of 
emergency.  In  crisis,  and  In  war  lo  call  upon 
G;xl  and  to  invoke  His  name  In  solemn 
proclamation,  but  I  ask  you  to  consider  how 
much  we  have  done  In  the  past  and  are  trying 
to  do  now  without  reference  to  God  at  all. 
What  part  has  God  and  Christianity  had  in 
our  programs  of  social  reform,  in  shaping  the 
policy  and  politic*  cf  our  country,  in  molding 
her  educational  program?  To  what  extent 
our  leaders  are  seeking  God's  gu  dance  we. 
of  course,  do  not  know,  but  there  are  certain 
afpects  of  public  life  m  which  It  Is  all  too 
clear  that  God  h.u  no  part 

Prayer  Is  the  greatest  unused  asset  In  the 
world  today  Je.-u?  Christ  is  f^till  unratloned 
The  supply  of  His  grace.  His  j'u'dance.  H.s 
powt  r.  and  His  peace  Is  unlimited,  and  the 
greatest  tragedy  In  the  world  Is  that  it  is  for 
the  most  part  unu.'ed.  There  at  our  hand, 
available  to  each  one  of  us.  is  all  the  power  of 
an  infinite  Gcd.  against  which  no  lotce  In  the 
world  can  stand  And  that  power  we  have 
forgotten  We  ignore  It  Prayer  tor  many 
of  us  has  degenerated  Into  a  convention  like 
removing  your  hat  In  church. 

A  few  years  ago  I  read  aumethlrg  which  I 
have  never  forgotten.  Specking  of  his  mem- 
bership In  service  clubs  and  of  the  casual 
pra>ei6  which  he  believes  cheapen  relgion 
and  bring  prayer  Itself  Into  disrepute,  u  min- 
ister described  his  attendance  at  a  meeting 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce 

"In  a  lai;ghlng.  back-slapping,  convivial 
mo(>d.  the  ciowd  troops  out  to  thi  bai.quet. 
where  the  colored  waiters  are  standing,  ready 
to  whi'^k  In  the  food  The  president,  after 
some  eflfort.  calms  the  noise.  Interrupting  sev- 
eral rather  racy  stories  Just  before  their  climax 
is  reached  When  he  can  be  heard  above  the 
hubbub,  he  announces  that  'the  Reverend 
Si-and-So  will  offer' — >  ere  he  s'umbles.  tin- 
certain  whether  he  fhall  say  'r.race'  cr  'bless- 
ing, so  he  end?  by  mumbling  grcsslng.'  gulps, 
coughs,  and  solemnly  closes  his  eyes.  Several 
smile,  a  few  still  continue  to  whl»j)er  but 
most  stand  at  attention  behind  their  chairs, 
heads  very  Fllghtly  bowed,  and  eyes  staring 
at  their  p'.atcs,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  and 
menu  cards. 

"If  I  am  wise.  I  will  wait  until  absolute 
silence  Is  cbtalned.  and  then.  In  a  Je'v  words, 
try  to  convince  the  listeners,  under  compul- 
sion, that  possibly  we  should  recognize  that 
the  caterer  and  cooks  are  not  the  only  source 
of  the  dinner  I  cannot  prove  this  but  1  give 
out  as  my  opinion,  with  a  word  of  thar.ks 
for  what  Is  in  the  kitchen  and  soon  to  appear. 
With  my  'amen'  the  chairs  come  cut  with  a 
crash.  strnngUd  stories  are  revived  where 
they  were  throttled,  and  laughs  are  continued 
where  they  had  been  temporarily  nmotheied. 
"Now.  I  ask.  what  earthly  gocd  has  that 
chambf-r  of  commerce  prayer  done?  Nobody 
really  wanted  It.  Nob(;Qy  but  the  minLster 
and  a  few  genuine  Christians  were  In  the 
mood  for  It  To  almost  all  present  the  bless- 
ing was  a  conventional  bit  cf  preface  lo  the 
to&si — a  gesture  cf  propriety — so  that  when 
the  account  appears  In  the  next  morning 
paper,  the  city  may  take  prde  in  the  rmlnent 
Christian  respectability  of  Its  buslntssmen 

■'When  I  consider  what  prayer  Is  how  Inef- 
fably beautiful,  uplifting.  Epiritual  it  should 
fce.  the  feeling  surges  ever  me  as  I  sit  down 
th3t  here  is  a  piece  of  hollow  mockery  Bet- 
ter sing  America  or  something  else,  or  hare 
every  man  shake  hands  with  h!8  neighbor,  or 
give  three  cheers  for  the  ccok   " 

It  Is  Inevitable  that  such  a  low  and  Icce 
Idea  of  prayer  should  be  fairly  w.despread  be- 
cause our  young  people  in  studies  on  com- 
parative religions  in  college  have  considered 
Almighty  God.  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Abraham. 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  Father  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  en  a  level  with  all  the  rest — 
pagan  and  heathen. 

In  a  recent  book.  Biography  of  the  Coda. 
the  statement  te  made  ttoat  faith  In  man  la 
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It    ts  .teachinR    of    ■      -        ri    that    Is 
deadly  than  ei.eniy  bombs,  mere  to  be 
than   poi-on  gas      It  Is  this  aivitude 
jindermiiiin*;    the    very    foundations 
country,  it.-  icundalions  of  righteou^nt 
faith  In  G<xl 

I    btUcvc    that    what    C»v 
m-ire  than  anythlni<  else  la  a 
aecrets  and  its  powers  have  been  to 
extent  lo«t     Our  age  and  gentration 
the  spirit  of  wonder,  and  that  Is 
able   for    children    today    are    very    si 
cured      Until   a   few  days  ago   they 
:i   to  school      Thry  ; 
I  ■  ctrlc  eye  will  open 

them    like    an    invisible    servant 
elevators  will   wh.sS   them  hundrcc; 
Into  'he  Blr;   radios  bring  them  at  tl 
of  a  knob  voices  from  the  other  side 
morld      With  a  Hick  of  the  finder  el 
does    their  *        .:     in    a    thi 
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people,   havr  iiist    the  sen.se  of  wuu 
In   the   vear    1903   an   Inscription 
covered  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  * 
Is  ascribed  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth      It 
"Let   not   him   that   seekfst    cease   f 
quest  until  he  finds — Ondli.g.  he  sha 
der— wonder'.iig.     he    shall    t.nd    the 
tlnm— ond    finding    the    Kingdom, 
rt-t   • 

But   this  Is  an  age  when  wonder 
out  of  fashion.     The   Ingenuity  or 
left  little  to  wonder  about      The  In 
and  discoveries  of   this   marvelous  a 
well-niRh  '-hokcd  our  capacity  for  w 
surprise 

When    Stanley    found    Livingston 
heart  of  Alnca   !  •  d  him  hi<  n 

of     It    wa<     pc--  -    u     3    years    i 

It  had  teken  3  years  to  get  a  m 
London  to  UJiJl     Now  there  is  a  radio 
at   this  obscure  village  and  a   missa 
LondiMi  l.s  «aid  to  reach  UJiJi  In  two- 
»«'Cond      And  It  causes  no  wonder  any 
even  to  the  Africans      We  take  so 
granted,  and  no  longer  wonder  at  the 
of  t^e  age    n  which  we  live     We  als< 
•  generation  which  Is  losing  revcreu 

There  is  a  real  danger  today  of 
Sabbath   altrsether      Granted   that 
mands  of  wa--  are  urgent,  that  sold 
to   f\Kht   ni-    ~  ard   to  die  o", 

that  vn  Su.  ;  and  women  ar 

Into  the  sea  tro.n  torpedoed  vessels,  t 
does  not  declare  a  week-end  holiday,  s 
has  been  a  disrespect  shown   for 
Day   in  high   places,   and    by   leaders 
Nation  from  whom  we  have  a  right  t 
a  f"*  .e. 

V.  that  la.  offlcl»l  Wash 

does  not  appear  to  have  any  h'.gh 
the  Lord's  Day     Tliere  are  many  of  c 
people  who   feel   that  the  work   the 
the  Sabbath  is  not  essential  to  the 
tion  cf  the  war  and  could  Just  as  well 
on  ~  V    or  deferred  until  Mon 

Cvv>.  •'  are  exceptions  and  the 

Is  ivs   the   l>est  Judge       Bu* 

vK  >f  the  sanctity  cf  the  L^ 

have    t>een   commuted    to    make    us 
what    He    thinks    when    He    hears 
God   Bless  America 

The  Sabt>ath  must  be  kept      No*. 
laws"    or    prohibitions,    but    by   a 
recognition    on    the    part   of   our 
the    need    for    spiritual    nourishm^ 
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spiritual   exercise   which   are   best   and   most 
normally  rece.vc-d  on  the  Lords  Day. 

The  British  have  tried  abc>lishing  the  Sab- 
bath rest  but.  in  the  interests  of  etflciency 
and  health,  have  restored  this  1  day  in 
7  for  the  good  of  the  bodies,  minds,  and  souls 
of  their  pecple.  We  would  do  well  to  profit 
by  their  expciience. 

A  writer  in  one  cf  our  rellglcus  magazines 
M%s  that  Gibbon,  the  great  historian.  In  his 
famed  work.  The  D?cllne  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  gives  five  reasons  for  it.s  fall. 
Since  Gibbon  was  not  a  Christian,  but  a 
nonbeliever,  his  conclusions  are  extremely 
Interesting. 

Gibbon  li-sU'd  first  the  rapid  increase  of  di- 
vorce, w.ih  the  undermining  cf  the  sanctity 
of  the  home,  the  basis  of  society.  Americans 
might  well  ponder  thU.  now  that  we  have  one 
divorce  in  evciy  five  marriages  The  Christian 
home  Is  the  last  bulwark  of  democracy. 

Second  on  Gibbon  s  list  was  the  increase  In 
taxation,  and  the  spending  of  public  money 
for  bread  and  celebrations.  What  they  do 
with  other  pc  pies  money  Is  the  tiemendcus 
respcnsibility  fac:ng  our  lef  l>-Iators  who  non- 
cha!antly  al'.i  cate  billions  here  and  billions 
there     Let  them  see  to  it. 

The  third  item  In  Gibbon's  conclusions  was 
the  mad  craze  for  pleasure,  the  sports  be- 
coming more  brutal  and  exciting  every  year. 
There  is  something  there-  for  us  Americans 
to  think  about 

H?  next  listed  the  building  cf  gigantic  ar- 
maments when  the  real  enemy  was  within. 
H?  noted  the  c'ecadcnce  cf  the  people,  the 
decay  .cf  rel-glon.  the  fading  of  faith  Into 
mere  form,  losing  touch  with  life,  being  di- 
vorced from  the  needs,  the  hunger,  and  the 
heartaches   of   the   common   people. 

!•  is  startling  fcr  us  In  this  fifth  decade 
of  the  twentieth  century  to  realize  the  par- 
allel Did  we  not  find  rhese  things  in  The 
R.sr  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we  might 
believe  them  to  have  been  written  by  some 
crit.c  of  our  modern  civilization.  It  is  be- 
cause America  is  a  striking  parallel,  and 
because  h.story  has  a  tragic  way  cf  repeating 
itself,  that  we  would  do  well  to  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  dgfst 

Our  sc-called  faith  in  Gcd  fcr  the  mnrt 
part  has  been  a  matter  of  cur  drawing  up 
plans  cf  cur  own  and  then  calling  on  Gcd 
to  bless  them  Surely  It  is  the  wrong  way 
to  believe  in  God.  to  cutline  a  human  pro- 
gram, even  though  it  may  be  a  valuable  and 
progressive  program,  to  put  all  cur  energies 
into  working  it  out  and  calling  on  Gcd  to 
bless  it 

The  rieht  way.  I  t>elieve.  has  not  seriously 
been  tried  in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation,  and 
that  Is  the  attitude  which  seeks  to  find  cut 
Cods  will  and  then  mobilizes  all  our  human 
resources  to  carry  it  cut.  The  right  attitude 
wculd  be  to  say  to  Gcd:  What  wilt  Thi  u 
h?ve  m?  to  do?"  It  wculd  involve  prayer 
when  some  projected  policy  was  put  before 
the  Nation  fcr  consideration.  It  wculd  de- 
m^ind  a  series  of  prayer  meetings  rather  thnn 
a  Gallup  poll.  It  wcu'.d  require  the  sharing 
cf  spiritual  experience  rather  than  straw 
votes 

It  is  still  true  that  "righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation,  but  sin  Is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 
There  is  a  penalty  to  be  paid  for  forgetting 
God.  for  denying  God  •  •  •  aye  •  •  • 
and  for  defying  Him.  It  may  well  be  that 
America  Is  now  reaping  what  America  has 
sown. 

Our  first  line  of  defense  is.  after  all.  the 
Holy  Bible.  Our  cnly  sure  victory  bend  is 
more  than  a  Government  bond.  It  is  Gods 
bend.  God's  word.  God's  premise.  But  this 
bond  calls  fcr  a  national  and  a  personal  re- 
turn to  God.  a  return  to  reverence,  and  a 
return  to  the  keeping  of  His  Sabbath.  And 
thus  I  come  to  my  text: 

"Rlghteou.^ness  exalteth  a  nation  •  •  • 
and  blessed  is  the  nation  whose  Gcd  is  the 


Lord  •  •  •  for  except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  In  vain  that  build  it:  ex- 
cept the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman 
waketh  but  in  vain  " 

If  we  wish  God  to  bless  America,  we  must 
do  something  about  that,  and  do  it  now! 


Our  War  Aims 


EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  L  H  H  i^].\N 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'ViS 

Tuesday.  June  2.  13:^2 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
day  to  dciy  from  the  people  come  ever- 
increasing  demands  that  our  war  ain-is  be 
stated  in  clear,  unequivocal  langiagc. 
This  rs  a  reasonable  demand — especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  every  community 
is  sending  its  young  men  to  war  and  the 
war  program  is  reaching  into  every  h^me 
in  these  United  States  of  America. 

With  his  usual  force  and  brevity.  West- 
brook  Pegler  this  morning  gives  his  v.ews 
of  our  war  aims.  Read  it,  considc:-  it, 
draw  your  own  conclusions  and.  if  you 
so  desire,  express  your  views  to  me. 
Fair  Enough 
(By  West  brook  Pegler) 

NONSENSE  ABOtrr  OUR   WAR  AIMS 

This  nonsense  about  the  war  aims  of  the 
United  States  is  beginning  to  get  out  of  con- 
trol, so.  before  we  become  a  lot  of  conJLmcd 
political  hcpheads.  walking  around  n  a 
dream  of  International  and  interracial  fel- 
lowship and  love.  It  should  be  stated  with 
such  force  as  to  snap  us  out  of  our  dize  that 
the  fighters  and  people  of  the  United  States 
are  at  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of  defending 
the  country  from  a  combination  of  entmies 
who  touched  cff  the  fight  by  a  treacherous 
attack  under  cover  of  protestations  of  fr  end- 
ship. 

That  is  all  there  Is  to  It. 
When  the  war  is  over  the  United  States  had 
better  continue  to  exclude  Asiatics.  e>:cept 
under  very  careful  restrictions,  because  ex- 
perience has  shewn  that  they  work  harder 
and  live  on  less  than  we  can  and  tend  fo 
colonize,  monopolize,  and  drive  native  Ameri- 
cans out  of  cur  own  American  areas.  We 
found  that  out  a  long  time  ago.  and  we  will 
get  ourselves  in  a  fix  If  we  don't  hav»  the 
courage  to  say  that  this  Is  going  to  be  a 
white  man's  country,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion In  favor  of  the  13.000.000  Negroes  among 
us.  who  are  here  because  our  ancestors 
brought  their  ancestors  here.  This  v.as  a 
very  great  wrong,  as  the  leading  Nigroes 
agree,  and  we  can  cnly  try  to  work  out  rgree- 
able  relations  with  the  colored  men  who  are 
all  native  Americans  and.  In  all  respects, 
belong. 

Even  If  the  Asiatics  would  let  vis.  we  Just 
wouldn't  migrate  to  their  countries  in  any 
numbers,  whereas  they  would  come  here  in 
overwhelming  and  highly  prolific  swarms. 
But  we  should  be  able  to  handle  that  during 
the  emotional  period  by  stopping  all  immi- 
gration, including  the  European,  which,  inci- 
dentally, in  the  years  since  the  cthei  war, 
has  Ijeen  very  bad.  because  it  brought  over 
hordes  of  continental  no-damn-goods  who 
didn't  like  anything  at  home  but  don't  like 
anything  here  either  becavise  we  don't  adept 
their  European  Ideas,    The  result  Is  that  this 
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Nation,  which  waa  founded  as  a  new  deal 
and  refuge  lor  white  Europeans  who  were 
glad  to  put  Europe  behind  them  forever,  has 
been  Infected  with  the  very  poisons  which 
produced  the  present  conditions  In  Europe 
and  has.  unconsciously,  turned  back  to  Eu- 
rope for  advice  and  example. 

I  am  more  firmly  than  ever  convinced  that 
full  citizenship  should  not  be  granted  to  im- 
migrants and  that  they  should  not  be  eli- 
gible for  public  office — a  provision  which  we 
could  adopt  within  our  right  and  with  apol- 
ogies to  nobody.  Tliis  might  discourage  im- 
migration, but  the  club  rolls  are  full  up  now 
and  we  need  time  to  settle  some  strictly 
domestic  affairs  which,  incidentally,  would 
not  be  nearly  so  bad  If  they  had  not  been 
complicated  with  suggestions  from  Europeans, 
or  native  Americans  who  look  to  Europe  lor 
their    thoughts 

To  the  objection  that  such  a  rule  would 
have  deprived  us  of  the  services  of  Senator 
Bob  Wagntti  and  Felix  Frankfurter  my  answer 
is  that  their  contributions  to  our  piesent 
state  of  affairs  are  some  that  1  have  in  mind 
in  olTering  the  suggestion. 

Many  Europeans  think  they  do  things 
rarh?r  well  in  Russia,  but  the  only  reason  thiy 
can't  go  to  Russia  Is  that  Russia  does  things 
Just  so  well  that  immigration  and  sugges- 
tions from  outsiders  as  to  how  she  shcu'.d 
run  her  domestic  affairs  both  are  rejected. 
Russia  will  not  t>e  letting  down  the  bars  io 
immigration  after  the  war.  and  it  takes  no 
prophet  to  foresee  that  the  new  Chinese  Na- 
tion, s'rong  and  prcud  in  victor^  and  wise 
and  hard  In  the  ways  of  war.  will  put  up  wl'h 
no  mere  superior  nonsense  from  the  pink 
people.  China  will-  be  China  for  the  Chinese, 
and  their  leaders  are  no  such  fo<:ils  as  to  think 
that  the  United  States  has  any  intention  to 
act  out  this  broth^-rhocd  scenario  In  our  own 
country,  so  why  should  we  kid  ourselves? 

I  notice  that  Russia  is  keeping  a  very  level 
head  about  her  objectives.  Russia  is  fighting 
tr  kick  the  ears  off  a  hated  enemy  who  at- 
tacked her.  and  for  no  other  reason:  and  yet 
we  who  also  were  attacked  in  the  same 
treacherous  way,  drool  on  about  freedoms 
and  brotherhood,  everywhere  In  the  world,  as 
though  we  had  to  find  some  sentimental  ex- 
cuse to  fight  for  our  very  lives. 


This  Method  of  Inforii'ins  Vot-rs  ot 
Congressmen's  Records  ^itiou'd  Be 
Commended 

EXTENSION   f  F   REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF     AKI<:ONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE5-:EN'TATIVES 

Tueaday.  June  2,  1942 

Ml.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral publications  of  Nation-wide  circu- 
lation recently  have  listed  what  they 
regard  as  most  important  measures  voted 
on  by  Congress  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  have  indicated  how  each  Congress- 
man voted.  In  some  cases  the  publica- 
tions selected  only  a  few  measures,  and 
in  other  cases  as  many  as  18  or  20  meas- 
ures were  listed.  In  some  cases  the 
publication  does  not  show  the  actual  aye- 
or-nay  vote  of  each  Member,  according 
to  the  Congressional  Record,  but  rather 
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indicates  •whether,  in  the  editor's  judg- 
ment, the  Congressman  voted  right  or 
wrong. 

Of  course,  in  all  such  presentf^tlons  of 
the  record  for  public  information  and 
interest,  much  depends  upon  ti"e  selec- 
tion of  the  list  of  measures  enumerated, 
and  much  more  depends  upon  the  edi- 
tor's judgment  as  to  which  is  a  right  or 
wrong  vote  on  each.  Assuming  that  the 
choice  of  measures  listed  is  a  wi.se  selec- 
tion in  any  given  instance,  and  further 
assuming  that  the  editor's  judgment  as 
to  which  is  a  right  or  wrong  vote  is  cor- 
rect, such  publications  on  election  years 
are  valuable  as  information  to  voters  to 
determme  whether  their  chosen  repre- 
sentatives have  fulfilled  their  publ'.c 
trust,  and  as  guides  to  the  real  attitude 
of  those  representatives  on  matters  of 
vital  import. 

In  one  instance,  to  which  I  will  later 
refer,  a  publication,  the  Ch'-istian  Science 
Monitor,  listed  18  record  vot^s,  9  being 
on  foreign  issues  and  9  on  domestic,  put 
to  a  vote  in  Congress  during  the  last  4 
years.    In  this  instance  the  publication 
purports  merely  to  show  how  each  Con- 
gressman voted  on  each  issue,  without 
attempting  to  indicate  whether  the  vott- 
was    right    or    wrong.     The    particular 
issue  is  named,  and  the  Congressmen's 
vote,  as  recorded  in  the  Concrfssion.^l 
Record,  is  tabulated,  leaving  to  the  read- 
er's judgmeni.  whether  his  Congressman 
voted  right  or  wrong  on  each  measure. 
This  latter  method  seems  to  me  to  'ie 
fairer  than  the  first,  assuming  that  no 
mistakes  are  made  in  reporting  the  offi- 
cial record  of  votes,  as  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  further  as- 
suming that  in  listing  or  describing  each 
particular  issue  the  nature  of  the  vote  is 
made  clear.    In  general.  I  am  inclined  to 
welcome  such  a  publication  as  the  latter. 
and  feel  that    t  is  more  impartial  and 
fairer  than  the  first  type. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Bos- 
ton contains  a  sutopiement  in  its  issue  of 
Thursday.  May  28.  1942.  listing  9  for- 
eign i.ssues  and   9  domestic   issues   put 
to  a  yea-and-nay  vote  in  Congress  from 
1939  to  1942,  both  years  inclusive,  and 
purports  to  show  how  each  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  on 
each  of  the  18  measures.    I  have  great 
respect  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
as  an  honest  and  impartial  newspaper, 
and  feel  that  the  method  used  in  this 
instance  is  eminently  fair  and  highly  in- 
formative to  voters.    I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  my  own  record  as 
reported  therein.    I  believe  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  has  made  a  discriminat- 
ing and  comprehensive  selection  of  these 
9  foreign   and  9  domestic  issues.     The 
Monitor  has  correctly  reported  my  vote, 
and  therefore  my  attitude,  except  in  3 
particulars. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  among 
the  foreign  issues  reported,  lists  the  sec- 
ond as  "Repeal  arms  embargo,  Novem- 
ber 1939."  and  reports  me  as  voting  "No" 
on  it.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  I  favored  in 
general  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
and  voted  for  that  repeal  on  November 
3    1939,  on  roll  call  No.  6  of  the  second 


session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congrr  - 
recorded  on  page  1389  of  the  bound  vol- 
ume of  the  Congressional  Record.  On 
the  first  Issue,  described  as  "Portify 
Guam,  1939,"  I  am  shown  as  not  voting, 
which  is  officially  correct.  I  was  tempo- 
rarily absent  from  the  Chamber,  return- 
ing just  after  my  name  was  called,  and 
thereby  being  disqualified  from  voting. 
Had  I  been  present  when  my  name  was 
called,  I  would  have  voted  "Yes  "  on  toat 
roll  call.  However,  I  later  voted  "Yes" 
on  a  similar  but  smaller  appropriation 
proposed  with  a  view  of  improving  th? 
harbor  at  Guam  both  for  commercial  and 
military  aviation.  Both  of  these  propo- 
sals were  defeated. 

On  the  next  to  the  last  domestic  issue 
listed  by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
under  the  caption  "Uphold  price  control. 
January  1942."  I  am  shown  as  voting 
"No."  Regardless  of  whether  that  is 
technically  correct  or  incorrect,  I  lavor?d 
price  control  by  Leon  H'^nderson,  or  any 
other  single  administrator,  rather  than 
price  control  hemmed  in  by  a  five-man 
board.  The  vote  in  that  instance  seemed 
to  me  to  be  "Shall  final  authority  on 
price  control  repose  in  one  administra- 
tor or  in  a  board  of  five?"  and  I  favored 
the  first  alternative. 

As  a  Congressman  seeking  reelection. 
I  justify  my  record  as  shown  by  this 
published  vote  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  supplement.  I  was  absent  on 
official  business  during  the  first  half  of 
December  1941,  having  officially  attended 
the  funeral  of  Senator  Alva  Adams,  of 
Colorado,  and  later  held  hearings  in 
California  on  behalf  of  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  of  the  House,  which  explains 
why  I  missed  several  important  votes  in 
the  first  2  weeks  of  December  1941. 

With  these  suggestions  and  corrections, 
I  want  to  thank  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  for  the  wide  publication  of  a 
small  portion  of  my  record  throughout 
the  great  State  of  Arizona,  so  that  my 
constituents  may  judge  their  lone  Con- 
gressman accordingly.  Naturally.  I  feel 
that  I  can  justify  every  one  of  the  16 
correctly  recorded  votes,  and  I  take  per- 
sonal pride  in  that  portion  of  my  legis- 
lative record.  Of  course,  each  of  these 
votes  represents  the  maximum  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  minimum  of  time,  and 
I  stand  ready  to  justify  to  any  and  all 
constituents  or  Interested  citizens  my 
votes  on  these  issues. 

My  published  record,  taken  from  the 
May  28  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  is  as  follows: 

rOREICN    ISStTtS 

Fortify  Guam,  February  1939:  not  voting 

Repeal  arms  embargo,  November  1939;  no 
(Incorrect — official  record  shews  "Yes"). 

Relax  neutrality  law,  November  1939;  yes. 

Renew  trade  pacts,  February  1940.  yes. 

Enact  draft  law,  September  1940;  ye*.- 

Lend-lea.se  bill,  Febnary  1941;  yes. 

Extend  draft  law,  August  !941;  yes. 

Arm  merchant  ships.  October  1941;  yes. 

Reopen  combat  zones,  November  1941;  yes. 

Work  Projects  Administration  relief  bill, 
January  1939;  yes. 

Government  reorganization,  March  1839; 
yes 

Antilynch  bUl,  January  1940;  no. 
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'        .s  :.-r  v.iuonal  Ycu'h  Administration. 

}  May  1940.   vm 

1;      -  '     biL   Vu!|,ust  1941:1  ye«. 

Smith  ant;«trike  bill,  D.-cember  1P41;  net 
irotlnj? — absent  on  official  busmc>8. 

Uphold  price  control.  January  1942;  no 
(mi'^lfading  — vot«  on  flve-man  btard) 

Extend  power  program   March  1942    yes. 


A  N^vv  C  ^ip'd'n's  Report  to  Mottiers  and 
f uth-rs 
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:.:.      BEITER.      Mr.    Speakei 
Irave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
the  follor. insi  address  del:'    ■ 
24  from  Honolulu  by  the  H 
liam  A.  Macuire.  chaplain.  Uni 
Navy,  in  tlie  Nation-wide  Cat 
produced    by    the    National    C 
Catholic  Men  and  brcadca.st  by 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.     It  is  i 
and   compassionate   de.'^ciiption 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  from  one 
an  eyewitness.     I  recommend 
fellow  Americans  for  their  mus 
list. 

My  friends  I  give  you  a  report  of 
and  daughters  «ho  have   t)een   ser|^ 
the  colors  at  this  important  war 
Hawaiian   Island.s 

To    begin:    May    I    talite   ycu    bac 
memorable  morning  of  DecembiT 
last   year      It   was  Sunday,   a   littl* 
o'clock      My  yeoman,  Joseph  Wcr 
usually  carries  my  ma.«s  kit  and  he 
church,  stood   near   me  on  the  o 
landing   at    Pearl   Harbor      We 
for  a  motorboat  to  take  us  to 
where  I  was  scheduled  to  hear  c 
8  30  and  to  offer  hcly  mass  on  the 
at  9  c  clock 

As  we  stood  there  In  the  cool  o 
trade  winds,  admiring  the  perfe.t 
typical    Hawaiian    mcrnine.   the    v 
of  green  of  the  forests  and  planta 
delighted  the  eye.     Making  a  men 
the  stiff  wind.  I  planned  to  request 
of   the   deck   of   the    battleship    to 
working   party   rig  a  w.ndbreak 
lest  the  altar  tlings  be  blown  eve 
It  was  truly  a  beautiful  Sunday 

Our  motorboat  was  approaching 
Ing     Just  then  I  spied  a  squadron 
planes  dlring  vertically  from  the 
pulling  out   close  to  the  masts  cf 
that    were   mo<3rtd   to   nne   cf   the 
piers      They   resembled  our  own   j^l 
were  attacking  in  a  manner  I  had 
in  similar  operations  at  yea     Although 
shapt'd  objects  were  whistling  from 
still   thought   they  were  dummies 
this  was  nothing  more  than  a  we 
sham  battle      Before  the  boml)^  ek 
plane  zoomed  cut  of  the  sun  over 
shc-ulder      It   was   painted   an   ujjl 
color  and  it  carried  c  steel  torped< 
tened  in  the  morninK  sun 

That  plane  leveled  off  at)cut  30 
Pearl  Hart)t.r  and  headed  Icr  the 
dropped  the  torpedo,  pulled  up 
In    time   to    avoid    crashing    into 
superstructure      Little  did  I  drea 
ship  which   that   torpedo   hit   w.n 
the    tomb   of    my    friend    and    fel 
(h  tpUm  Aloysius  Schmltt.     Nor 
s      ..  possible  that  another  trien 
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Thomas  Klrkpatrlck.  who  was  slated  to  re- 
lieve me  as  fleet  chaplain,  would  give  his  life 
that  morning  In  the  attack  on  the  battleship. 
PoUcwmg  instantly  came  another  plane, 
then  others,  each  carrying  torpedoes.  It  was 
then  we  discovered  the  round  patch  of  blood 
red  on  the  faselage.  Instead  of  our  own  white 
star  marking. 

We  heard  the  deafening  din  of  the  explod- 
ing bombs  and  torpedoes.  Near  the  ships, 
great  columns  of  water  shot  high  into  the 
air  This  crude  declaration  of  war  made  me 
strangely  sick.  All  I  could  say  was:  "Were 
In  it      We're  in  it." 

The  first  wave  of  enemy  planes  had  now 
passed  over,  so  we  quickly  stepped  aboard 
the  motorboat.  I  ordered  the  coxswain  to 
make  the  gangway  of  a  destroyer  which  was 
moored  to  a  dock  close  by  The  men  in  the 
motorlxiat  were  cnol.  especially  young  Work- 
man, although  they  found  appropriate  words 
to  express  what  they  thought  of  the  Jap  and 
his  treachery  One  of  the  sailors  In  the  boat, 
half  to  himself,  remarked:  "By  George,  well 
make    em  pay  for  this  '" 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  alongside  the 
destroyer,  and  we  climbtd  aboard.  A  young 
lieutenant  in  dungarees  met  us  at  the  gang- 
way The  antiaircraft  batteries  of  the  shps 
were  now  blazing  away  at  the  enemy  The 
men  of  the  destroyer  were  quickly  manning 
their  guns.  The  lieutenant  asked  me  quite 
calmly  to  keep  the  crew  of  cur  motorboat 
under  cover  Shrapnel  and  bomb  splinters 
were  now  falling,  and  we  had  come  withcut 
what  the  boys  call  our  tin  hats  A  moment 
later,  the  young  officer,  realizing  perhaps  that 
my  gold  shoulder  marks  and  white  uniform 
might  draw  the  enemy  s  fire,  kindly  gave  me 
an  old  raincoat  to  wear. 

The  roar  of  our  guns,  added  to  the  ex- 
plosions of  the  Jap  bombs,  torpedoes,  and 
machine  guns,  rent  the  air.  Fires  had  new 
started,  and  high  overhead,  through  the  dense 
black  smoke,  and  above  the  tracer  bullets  of 
our  batteries.  I  could  see  more  Jao  hieh- 
altitude  bombers,  in  groups  of  five.  It  was 
then  that  my  mouth  became  so  dry  that  I 
could  hardly  speak  I  had  never  beiore  been 
aff'.cted  that  way  But  the  sensation  quickly 
passed,  and  I  felt  Initiated  into  this  modern 
three-dimensional  warfare.  The  coolness  cf 
the  young  sailors  who  made  up  our  party  was 
deeply  impressive.  The  lads  were  erger  to 
be  at  the  guns.  They  felt  sorry  for  them- 
selves standing  there  "taking  ll'  with  no 
chance  to  fight  back. 

The  second  wave  of  torpedo  planes  zoomed 
close  to  us.  They  were  now  meeting  effective 
competition.  My  yeoman  pointed  out  a  div- 
ing plane  that  had  dropped  its  torpedo  pre- 
maturely The  pilot  tried  to  get  away  from 
the  Inferno  of  our  gunfire.  He  was  about 
30  feet  above  the  water  of  the  harbor  when 
our  destroyer  men  scored  a  direct  hit.  The 
Jap  plane  exploded  In  a  great  flash;  wreck- 
age of  the  wings  and  fuselage  covered  the 
water  nearby.  Some  of  the  men  In  my 
charge  were  all  for  retrieving  the  pieces  for 
Siiivenlrs,  to  send  home.  This  may  have 
been  their  iKjylsh  way  of  showing  they  had 
no  fear:  they  were  just  taking  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  fight. 

In  order  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  battle, 
I  crossed  the  deck  to  the  starboard  side.  Two 
sailors  standing  on  the  dock  shouted  to  me. 
Not  being  able  to  hear  them.  I  waved  them 
atjcard  One  of  them  exclaimed,  "Sir,  cur 
ship  is  out  of  commission — being  overhauled 
Were  gunners  We  want  to  help  "  In  a 
JilTy  they  reported  to  the  officer  cf  the  deck 
and  quickly  Joined  the  crew  of  a  sky  gun. 
What  fine  lads  they  were  I  shall  never  for- 
get their  magnificent  spirit.  I  am  proud  to 
be  on  their  team.  Having  men  like  these 
serving  with  the  colors  we  cannot  lose. 

The  young  lieutenant  again  came  to  me 
and  said  he  would  soon  get  the  ship  under 
way.  He  added,  however,  that  he  would  not 
cast  off  before  telling  me.  I  knew  there  must 
be  work  for  me  in  my  own  ship,  so  I  made 
plans  to  get  there  as  quickly  as  possible. 


Hoping  we  had  .seen  the  last  of  the  torpedo 
planes.  I  decided  to  take  a  chance  and  cross 
the  path  they  had  followed.  I  ordered  the 
crew  into  the  motorboat,  and  we  climbed 
aboard  for  a  quick  run  across  the  wh.tecaps 
of  Pearl  Harbor 

The  air  was  filled  with  denser  smoke  now. 
and  the  gunj  roared  more  loudly  as  we 
plunged  ahead. 

When  we  got  to  the  gangway  we  found  that 
our  battleship,  which  was  In  the  midst  of  the 
fight,  was  still  heavily  engaged,  especiJ^Uy  her 
antiaircraft  batteries.  At  one  of  th-?  guns 
the  crew  kept  firing  at  the  enemy  planes  until 
the  platform  buckled  under  them  from  the 
heat  of  a  fire  that  had  started  beneath  them. 
There  was  no  confusion  on  deck;  men 
work?d  grimly  at  their  tasks.  I  went  below, 
where  I  found  my  shipmates  manning  their 
battle  stations.  Tliere  would  be  no  mass  for 
them  that  morning.  Hospital  Corps  men 
were  going  about  quietly,  giving  first  aid.  On 
the  wardroom  deck  many  wcundcd  lay  pa- 
tiently still.  In  one  of  the  larger  cabins  I 
found  several  more  wounded  men;  trey  said 
they  were  comfortable  To  many,  th";re  and 
on  topside,  I  gave  absolution.  From  the 
mn,'azmes  below  decks  a  steady  stream  cf 
.«;e,imen.  grimy  with  sweat  and  smearod  with 
oil,  carrieo  boxes  of  ammunition  to  the 
hatchways  and  up  the  ladders  to  the  puns. 

About  an  hour  later  orders  came  to  remove 
the  wounded  by  boat  to  the  air  station  dis- 
pensary. Here  the  crew  again  demonstrated 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "shipmate"  Each 
man  was  more  interested  in  the  other  fellow 
than  in  his  own  wounds.  Where  I  '"bs  there 
were  but  few  men  free  to  help  carry  the 
wounded  up  the  ladders— the  wounded 
helped  one  another.  I  admired  their  gal- 
lantry. In  thtir  suffering  they  were  heroical- 
ly charitable. 

We  placed  the  wounded  gently  In  boats  for 
the  short  run  *n  Ford  I'=Jand.  At  that  time 
my  Job  was  to  care  fcr  the  men  that  left  the 
ship  in  a  motor  whaleboat.  We  made  the 
trip  through  the  oil-covered  water  to  the 
dock  near  the  dispensary.  On  our  second 
return  t(  the  ship  we  were  held  up  by  a  bar- 
rier of  burning  oil  on  the  water.  It  drove  us 
to  the  beach,  where  we  waded  ashore  through 
the  oily  muck 

Realizing  that  our  wounded  by  this  time 
had  been  removed  from  the  ship,  1  went  to 
the  dispensary  and  attended  the  dying. 
When  the  wards  and  passageways  t)ecame 
fil!ed,  hundreds  of  wounded  from  the  other 
sh'ps  were  carried  to  the  marine  barracks 
close  by  They  were  laid  on  the  tables  of  the 
mess  hall.  Again  our  men  shewed  their 
charitable  spirit.  On  several  occasions,  when 
a  man  lying  on  a  table  sa*  another  who  he 
thought  was  worse  off  than  himself,  he  would 
exclaim:  "Take  me  down;  put  him  vp  here. 
I'm  all  right."  Others  who  were  ible  to 
stand  pleaded,  "I'm  O  K  :  take  me  back  to 
my  ship  Let  me  get  back  to  my  gun." 
Doctors  and  corpsmen  and  volunteer  nurses 
who  were  officers'  wives  did  marvelciis  work 
In  that  hall  of  pain.  To  minister  as  i  priest 
to  the  dying  again  became  my  sole  duty.  I 
spoke  to  each  man  and  did  all  in  my  power  to 
help  them. 

With  my  other  yeoman,  Lee  Durbin.  I 
made  a  hurried  trip  by  whaleboat  to  the  hos- 
pital in  the  navy  yard  to  arrange  ^or  the 
evacuation  nf  the  -nost  seriously  wounded  to 
the  main  hcspilal.  While  there  1  saw  Father 
Thomas  J  Odium,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  one  cf 
cxxr  younger  chaplains.  For  hours  he  had 
been  attending  the  dying.  Knowing  hat  he 
would  minister  sacraments  to  any  Catholic 
men  I  might  have  missed  in  the  marine  bar- 
racks reassured  me  I  returned  to  Ford 
Island  and  stayed  with  the  wound*  d.  By 
sunset  cur  wounded  were  all  under  tiie  care 
of  doctors  and  nurses  in  three  hospitals  across 
the  harbor. 

That  was  the  Pearl  Harbor  tragedy  as  I 
saw  it.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  story.  My  best 
reason  for  recalling  it  is  to  tell  you  of  tho 
supreme  heroism  yotur  txjys  showed  on  that 


day.  Your  sons  and  your  daughters,  whether 
they  were  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  nurses,  or 
wives  of  our  officers  and  men,  gave  proof  for 
all  time  that  they  are  made  of  stern  stuff, 
that  they  are  equal  to  the  painful  challenge 
of  this  survival  war 

Now.  for  the  brighter  side  of  the  story:  To 
tell  of  the  days  that  have  followed.  We 
buried  our  dead  with  full  rellgiotis  and  mili- 
tary honors.  Our  priests  blessed  the  graves; 
a  minister  and  a  rabbi  conducted  religious 
services  for  the  men  of  their  faiths  They 
lie  in  well-kept  graves  at  Nuuanu  Cemetery 
and  at  a  new  cemetery  at  Kalawa.  not  far 
from  Pearl  Harbor  On  Memorial  Day  the 
chaplains  of  the  Navy  will  hold  services  there 
for  our  departed  shipmates. 

It  dees  my  heart  good  to  l>e  able  to  tell  ycu 
that  your  boys  have  entered  upon  their  diffi- 
cult tasks  with  enthusiasm  and  cheerfulness. 
When  they  return  from  patrol,  convoy,  or 
other  duties  at  sea.  following  a  thrilling  ad- 
venture, they  are  quick  to  recover  from  the 
rigors  of  warship  life.  You  would  realize  this 
if  you  could  see  them  strolling  In  the  streets 
and  parks  of  Honolulu,  or  boarding  a  btis  fcr 
the  beach  at  Walkikl.  There  is  not  much 
they  arc  permitted  to  talk  about  for  fear  the 
walls  might  have  ears;  but  they  will  tell  you 
of  the  fine  sportsmanship  and  spirit  of  the 
men  on  board,  that  the  chow  was  good  on  the 
long  cruise,  and  that  they  were  well  repaid 
for  every  discomfort  when  their  fchip  got  its 
chance  to  hit  the  enemy. 

Officers  are  eloquent  In  praise  of  their 
men— Regulars  and  Reserves  The  enlisted 
men  are  equally  anxious  to  tell  you  about 
their  officers.  A  chaplain  of  one  of  our 
cruisers  (my  old  ship),  a  ship  that  had  al- 
ways enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  called 
a  home,  has  told  me  that  since  the  recent 
encounters  with  the  enemy  the  ship's  com- 
pany of  officers  and  men  has  become  one  btg 
family. 

A  few  days  ago  I  spoke  with  the  command- 
ing officer  of  one  of  our  heavy  cruisers.  His 
ship  had  been  75  days  at  sea;  they  met  the 
enemy  and  seriously  hurt  him.  Toward  the 
end  of  their  long  and  trying  mission,  when 
It  became  necessary  to  ration  food,  the  men 
did  not  seem  to  mind.  The  captain  said  that 
during  the  last  week  at  sea.  after  supper. 
the  crew  sang  so  loudly  that  it  startled  him. 
But  it  made  him  smile;  he  admired  their  high 
spirits 

I  know  a  destroyer  captain  who,  when  his 
ship  was  at  sea,  the  night  before  an  attack 
upon  Jap  bases,  sent  for  his  Catholic  quarter- 
master and  said.  "  'Ski,'  we  meet  the  enemy  at 
dawn.  Take  this  St.  Christopher  medal  and 
sew  It  In  this  new  commission  pennant.  In 
the  morning  watch,  hoist  it  to  the  masthead, 
and  ask  St'  Chribtopher  to  save  ug  all  from 
harm"     God  answered  their  prayers. 

Before  putting  to  sea  on  ttat  mission,  the 
same  captain  took  his  Catholic  men  to  cne 
of  the  larger  ships,  where  a  priest  offered 
a  special  mass  for  them.  All  the  members  cf 
the  party  received  holy  communicn  No  won- 
der the  men  like  their  captain,  for  he  walks 
daily  through  the  ship  and  cheerfully  dis- 
cusses with  them  the  battles  to  be  fought  and 
won. 

This  war  has  brought  your  boy  and  his 
shipmates  closer  to  God.  Their  attendance 
at  holy  mass  and  at  divine  services  conducted 
by  our  zealous  Protestant  chaplains  attest 
that  our  men  sense  the  spiritual  aims  fcr 
which  they  are  fighting.  When  they  put  to 
sea  on  their  all-important  and  perilous  mis- 
sions, they  have  Uie  priest  and  the  minister 
with  them  to  strengthen  their  courage — a 
courage  hern  of  faith  In  Jesus  Christ. 

As  you  well  know,  our  task  forces  range  far 
and  wide  over  the  vast  areas  of  the  Pacific 
This  naturally  restricts  the  activities  of  the 
ship's  mail  clerk,  for,  as  a  sailer  recently  said, 
"There  ain't  any  mall."  This  is  a  problem, 
but  it  works  both  ways  Ycur  boys  miss  their 
letters  from  home  more  than  you  miss  hearing 
from  them  But  try  to  be  patient.  If  your 
boy  has  little  to  say  about  his  daily  activities, 


don't  let  it  worry  you.  The  less  we  say  in  our 
letters,  the  harder  It  will  be  for  the  enemy  to 
guess  what  we  plan  to  do  next.  This,  of 
course  puts  a  strain  on  your  imagination, 
especially  when  you  cannot  even  write  about 
the  weather. 

But  your  writing  to  your  lX3y  Is  cuiie  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  It  cheers  him  greatly  when 
you  tell  him  about  the  simple  happenings  of 
his  home,  his  friends,  and  his  neiijhborhood. 
It  is  especially  heartening  when  you  write  of 
amusing  events  and  remind  him  cf  when  he 
was  a  lively  actor  in  the  home-town  scene. 
You  must  never  give  him  a  chance  to  worry 
about  petty,  unpleasanT  incidents  that  in- 
trude into  everyone's  lite.  By  the  time  a  story 
reaches  your  sailor  or  m.arlne  regarding  his 
kid  brother's  failure  to  make  tho  grammar 
school  baseball  team  It  is  apt  to  grow  to  the 
size  of  a  family  cctastrophe.  Write  frequently 
to  your  boy,  but,  by  all  means,  cheerfully. 
Make  him  smile,  and  he  will  love  you  all  the 
mere  for  it.  Tell  him  how  you  prayed  for  him 
and  his  shipmates  at  holy  mass  thi.*.  morning. 
When  your  boy  comes  bi^ck  after  days  or 
months  at  sea  to  this  little  island  in  the 
Pacific  he  discovers  the  people  oi"  town  are 
glad  to  see  him.  When  he  vlsltf;  the  large 
United  Service  Organizations  centers,  con- 
ducted by  the  Army  and  Navy  Young  Men's 
Christian  A.^sociation,  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Hoard,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  tte  National 
Catholic  Community  Service,  he  discovers  at 
cnce  that  the  people  of  Honolulu  are  for  him 
and  with  him  heart  and  soul. 

When  we  see  our  Catholic  men  during  the 
week  attending  the  noonday  muss  in  the 
Cathedral  cf  Our  Lady  of  Peace  we  know  they 
feel  that  the  Most  Reverend  James  .J.  Sweeney, 
the  bi.chcp  of  Honolulu,  is,  indeed,  their 
shepherd  and  true  friend. 

If  your  boy  is  a  .submarine  man.  Just  in 
from  extended  operations  in  Japanese  waters, 
or  if  he  is  an  aviator  who  recently  fought 
the  enemy  in  southern  skies,  he  Is  welcomed 
to  the  de  luxe  halls  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
Hotel  for  a  2-week  sojourn  In  apartments 
that  would  have  set  back  the  gay  tourist  as 
much  as  eLOC^  for  the  fortnight.  There  he 
i.';  shipmates  with  Navy  orchestras  that  play 
for  him  as  he  dances  In  the  pslm-fringed 
palio  with  the  loveliest  girls  of  town.  After 
such  a  period  of  ease,  laughter,  and  clean 
pleasure  your  boy  is  ready  to  go  liack  to  his 
ship  and  carry  on  with  characteristic  Amer- 
ican will,  to  do  his  Job  compleU'ly,  and  in 
the  glorious  traditions  of  the  Navj. 

Your  boy  is  a  splendid,  brave  fellow.  In 
all  my  25  years  of  service  in  Nevy  ships  I 
have  admired  the  American  man-o'-wur's 
man.  ''ow,  after  what  I  have  lately  seen  of 
your  boy  under  fire.  I  am  convinced  that  he  is 
a  clean  fighter,  endowed  with  Icve  of  God 
and  country,  healthy,  strong,  ftnd  deter- 
mined to  do  his  noble  best  In  order  that  you 
and  all  his  loved  ones  may  share  with  him 
the  elory  of  victory  and  peace,  with  the 
blessing  of  Alm'eh^y  God 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAP.KS 
or 

hON.  L0115  LIDLO;/ 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN1:ATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3  1942 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
notable  radio  addresses  on  the  subject 
■When  Hitler  Surrenders  were  on  a 
Nation-wide  broadcast  over  C.  B.  S.  from 

]-  -  IT  j;  i«v  ;•  :■  •  ■'  p  auspices  of  World 
p.  i  ,v  ,v.  ]•  '  '  May  27.  The  speak- 
ers wei.  L;    Ldward  C  Elliott,  president 


cf  Purdue  University,  and  CUan  ^  W. 
Eliot.  Director  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  who  were  in  attendance 
at  the  National  Conference  on  Planning. 

I  think  these  speeches  are  worthy  of 
reproduction  as  evidence  of  the  serious 
study  that  distinguished  Americans  are 
giving  to  the  post-war  period. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Elliott's  speech  is  as 
follows: 

This  Is  a  tough  assignment,  undertaken  by 
one  who  has  rashly  permitted  himself  to  t)e- 
come  trapped  in  persuasions  of  those  serving 
world  peace  wnys  According  to  the  Instruc- 
tions, a  mere  6  minutes  has  been  allotted  In 
which  to  let  you  see  what  I  see  ahead  for  us 
In  a  world  now  at  Its  most  tragic  sixes  and 
sevens. 

The  task  is  made  difficult  not  only  by  time 
but  much  more  difficult  by  the  assigned  title 
"When  Hitler  Surrenders"  This  title  seems 
to  me  to  contain  more  than  a  trace  of  that 
wishful  thinking,  at  the  moment  so  wide- 
spread and  so  dangerous;  the  «<irt  of  think- 
ing that,  after  the  manner  of  a  Juggler,  would 
produce  the  shapes  of  conclusive  victory  and 
enduring  peace  from  the  fateful  and  hateful 
hat  of  war.  Had  the  opportunity  to  chcose 
the  title  been  mine,  it  might  have  hetn 
"Until  Hitler  Surrenders."  or  "If  and  When. 
Hitler  Is  Subjugated"  or  "Whenever  the 
Axis  Has  Been  Deactivated" 

It  is  well-nigh  Impoewible  for  many  of  us. 
In  these  tragically  realistic  days,  to  give  any 
serlotis.    constructive    attention    to    the    in- 
evitable problems  of  the  days  following  the 
hoped-for   peace.     The   gigantic   Job   that   Is 
here    and    now.    the    supergigantic    Job    yet 
ahead,  seem  relentlessly  to  require  everything 
the  country  had.    For  the  first  time  in  cur 
history   our   long  and   widely   heralded   con- 
fidence in  our  limitless  national  powers  haa 
been  shaken      We  have   tieen   brought  to  a 
sharp  realization   of  the  grim  fact   that  we 
are  faced   with   a   Job   that  will    require   all, 
and  perhaps  more  than  appears  to  be  avail- 
able,   of    material    and    manpower— fcr    the 
armed  forces,  for  the  war  industrial  produc- 
tion,   and    for   the    maintenance   of    civilian 
life.    It  IS  not  enough  to  say  that  this  le  an 
all-out    war.     We    now    know    that   it    is   ad 
all-in  war.  if  peace  is  ever  again  to  rule  the 
world.     As  a  people  we  must  not  foi-get.  we 
must   not   neglect,  for  a  single   Instant    the 
exclusive  task  of  the  production  of  power  so 
necessary  to  carry  u.^  on  the  long,  dangerous, 
and  horrorsome  road  ahead.    That  pcwer  will 
determine  the  time  and  nature  of  any  prate. 
In  spite  of  the  enforced  mobilization  of  our 
all  and  of  our  beU  for  the  conflict,  common 
sense  points  to  the  fact  that  peace,  however 
long  delayed,  will  be  but  the  final  stage  of 
the  conflict  itself      Therefore,  even   though 
there  always  be  seme  wLshful  thinking  about 
the  day  of  victory  now,  there  must  be  much 
hard-headed  thinking  about  the  duties  that 
will  come  after  victory-.     Here,  as  with   the 
conflict,  time  is  one  of   the  mon  precious  of 
our  eisentiaJ  rescurcts. 

Some  years  ago  thht  devctsd  and  far- 
si^hted  crusader  for  peace  among  nations  and 
good  will  among  men,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
defined  "time"  as  an  invention  of  Deity  to 
give  ideas  a  chance  Never  before  were  the 
time  of  nations  and  men  of  Ideas  more 
precious. 

It  is  my  seasoned  concliislon  that  *ome  of 
this  precious  time  mubt  be  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  the  days  ahead  when  tlie  guns 
are  silent  and  the  bombs  ce?se  to  drop — If 
what  may  be  left  of  our  civilization  Is  to  be 
protected  from  further  destruction  through 
quarrels  among  ourselves  and  our  Allies  as 
to  the  distribution  and  use  of  the  fruits  of 
victory. 

Years  ago  a  wise  American  journalist  ob- 
served  that  It  was   an  established   habit  of 
Americans  to  do  all  their  planning  afterward 
By  this  he  meant  to  say  that  we  neglected  th« 
locks  and  the  keys  imtU  after  the  weU-kncwa 
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had  di-appeared   from   th*   homestead 
i....i   at  th!s  crucial   time   it    Is  feU-«vident 
that  we  cannot  aSord  to  do  all  oX  oui 
planiuiiK  aXierward.     Prloritiea  over  s<  me  ct 
the  bt^-T  cf  our  supply  of  manpower  n  usi  b€ 
eatablis-ht'd    for    the    pre-peace 
work   can   only    be  dene   by  cc:: 
•elfish,  'ilefitmrn  working  in  »ilent  p. 
Assumir.j?  the  ultimate  defeat  of 
Riwers — and  here  one  may  not  forget 
the    Axitt    h.«s   two    ends    to    be   clipped 
Asiatic  end  and  the  European  end    as 


thcr  that  the  p«ct  of  peace  will  not  bi  writ- 
ten by   the  United  States  alone — whi^    'h^n 
are    the    d^itinctive    tasks    ahead      I 
among  the  many  ta^ks  cf  peace  tht 
Ing  ft  ur  may  not  be  neglected: 


1  To  r 

Ity  for  !• 
taking  nt  it.-. 
of  fri-ed'  ni 
the   peoplis  of 


inclusive  proof  of  our  capac- 
;)  in  the  ntvipendoiw  under 
•  •  •■  ^  ■  'Tican  prcf  •-<;>lons 
■  r.  ,  -^  uf  the  :  ife  for 
the  world.  Here  will  be  the 
suprem*  test  of  national  unity  and  n  itlonal 
integrity.  We  shall  have  need  for  much  self- 
cl:>cipliise  whi-n  It  comes  to  dealing  w  :h  the 
h.irriers  of  race,  religion,  and  rPsourc<  s  that 
■:.e  pa*t  hjve  separated  humanklii  1  We 
-  .  need  cprnly  and  freely  to  de(  lare  a 
mcraturium  tor  politics,  partisanshi  3  and 
provinciali.xm 

2  To  provide  plans  for  self-sustaJnlnk  work 
and  decent  home.s  for  all  who  wou  d  and 
.•ihould  Work  Such  work  and  such  homes 
I-  the  cornerstone  of  the  structure  of 
c.                y 

3  To  prepare  a  dependable  Inventiiry  cf 
all  of  our  natural  resource* — l>eginnin?  with 
the  got  d  earth  and  including  water  an  1  min- 
erals— and  plans  for  their  wi«e  consc  vation 
and  utiUzatirn. 

4  To  propose  a  truly  national  progiiim  for 
education,  a  program  that  will  include  the 
upbuilding  of  national  physical  vitalt  :y,  the 
drvelopmeiit  of  skills  for  work,  the  d  rnamic 
understanding  of  American  demjcracy.  and 
the  con  i  of  the  superior  tajent  of 
youth,  vk             ,   found. 

Immrdintely  after  the  first  World  War  I 
ob.>^rved    that   the  struggle   ahead   wiuld   be 


between  the  conservatives  who  wanted 


the  wcrld  back  where  it  wa<  before  tlie  war, 


Charles   W. 


and  the  ciin.«i.TV.)fionists  who  wanted 

the  wt^:-:  iu<e  of  thj  war      1 

Is  to  be  I  there  must  be  ph  i 

not  by  wi.«hful  thinkers  or  mere  theori;ts.  but 

by  realist  ic-mindrd  men  who  know  tl  at  the 

ina<<t  realistic  things  In  the  world  are  people. 

Mr.    Spt^akf!      ". 
SuaI: 

When  Hitler  surrenders  or  when  h( 
his  bead  off.  we  Americans  must  kno'  ir  what 
we  are  jfolng  to  do  next.  In  time  of  uar,  we 
must  prepare  for  peace  Tcu  have  al 
the  old  phrttse,  "They  knew  vt-ha 
wanted  "  Do  we  Americans  know  T\j>.at  we 
want  after  the  war? 

I  think  all  pei-plrs  everywht; 
things  above  all  else — liberty  and  »4cvirity. 
The  Pre»idf  lit  s  statement  of  the  fotr  free- 
doi'.ut  cvimbl  i-«  lib*>rty  of  »peech  and  i  eligioti 
«  ''.  freedom  .'rom  want  and  freedon  irora 
!  The   same   combination   of    ide  i.«, 

•rty  and  »cvurity,  is  contaiinfd  m  th. 
aheet  K«ued  by  the  National  Hr>.  i: 
nmg    B»i«ril     entitled    "Our    F: 
U;»ht*  •    The  Ikmrd,  which  the  i 
i;  .(lie  reapi>t\<ible  for  bringing  t 
for  "  *ar  f^>erlod  in  the  I'u.ud 
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has  i  .«  new  bill  of  right*.     Tlf'se  are 

your  right* 

1  The  right  to  work,  usefully  nnf  crea- 
tively, through  the  productive  years 

2  The  rik:  ■  r  pay.  i.  :  .  '  com- 
mand the  :  s  atid  .  :  life 
la  •xchaugo  lor  work.  Ideas,  thrift,  anp  other 
icylally  vuluable  service 

^  The  right  to  adequate  food,  cfothmg 
5;.e,-,i,r,  and  medical  care. 


4  The  right  to  security,  with  freedotn  from 
fear  of  old  age.  wan*^  dependency,  sickness, 
unemployment,  and  accident 

5  The  right  ^o  live  m  a  system  of  f'-ee  en- 
terprise, free  from  compulsory  labor.  Irre- 
.•-ponsible  private  pr)wer.  arbitrary  public  au- 
thority, and  unregulated  monopolies 

6.  The  right  to  come  and  go.  to  speak  or  to 
be  silent,  free  from  the  spylngs  of  secret  po- 
litical police. 

7  The  right  to  equality  before  the  law,  with 
equal  access  to  Justice  In  fact. 

8  The  right  to  education,  for  work,  for  citi- 
zenship, and  for  p^sonal  growth  and  happi- 
ness. 

9  The  right  to  rest,  recreation,  and  adven- 
ture; the  opportunity  to  enjoy  life  and  take 
part  In  an  advancing  civilization. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  this  Is  not 
the  time  to  boast  of  our  rights,  but  rather  to 
stress  our  obligations.  Of  course,  all  rights 
carry  with  them  obligations.  Just  as  all  free- 
dom carries  with  it  responsibility.  Person- 
ally. I  do  not  want  to  see  our  rights  watered 
down  to  Just  opportunities:  rather  I  want  a 
program  to  make  our  rights  actual,  effective, 
and  Immediate 

We  must  demonstrate  not  only  our  belief  In 
these  noble  objectives  but  also  we  must  make 
them  a  pa't  of  the  life  of  every  American. 
The  other  day  I  read  in  the  newspaper  a  story 
from  Germany,  which  some  of  you  may  have 
seen,  about  organization  and  labor  under  the 
"new  order. '  which  ended  with  a  statement 
that  under  the  Nazi  code  nobody  has  any 
rights — only  duties."  I  venture  to  think  that 
U  we  can  make  the  realization  of  our  rights 
seem  practical  and  probable  in  the  United 
Slates,  we  can  then  use  this  statement  of 
'our  freedoms  and  rights"  to  arouse  hope  and 
faith  among  the  freedom-loving  peoples  in 
the  conquered  countries,  and  even  in  the  Axis 
countries.  Ideas  and  hope  can  be  Just  as 
eflective  as  bullets  m  winning  battles. 

In  talking  with  a  friend  last  week  we  were 
dl.«cu.-*ing  how  we  could  present  the  state- 
ment of  Our  Freedoms  and  Rights  more  ef- 
fectively to  the  public,  and  we  ran  into  a 
curious  problem.  If  you  know  foreign  lan- 
guages. Just  try  yourself  to  translate  'freedom 
from  want"  into  that  foreign  language  and 
see  if  ycu  can  find  a  phrase  which  goes  along 
with  freedom  cf  speech  and  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. You  see.  the  President  has  combined 
In  the  four  freedoms  both  liberty  and  se- 
curity, and  thus  poses  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  that  we  nil  face  in  plans  for  the 
post-war  world.  We  cannot  be  perfectly  safe 
and  at  the  same  time  free.  We  cannot  be 
both  out  on  the  high  seas  of  great  adventure 
and  at  the  same  time  safe  in  a  protected 
harbor. 

In  making  our  plans  for  the  post-war 
wcrld  we  must  find  ways  to  tie  these  two 
objectives  together  to  provide  the  greatest 
pcxssible  opportunity  for  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual, freedom  of  private  enterprise,  and  at 
the  same  time  personal  security  from  fear 
and  from  want.  We  want  to  leave  the  largest 
possible  scope  and  provide  the  greatest  pos- 
sible assistance  for  the  kind  of  risk  and  ad- 
venture which  hiui  developed  oxir  country, 
built  our  great  railroads,  developed  our  re- 
sources, and  made  our  industries  the  arsenal 
of  democracy.  But  If  wo  are  to  guarantee 
the  ri«ht  of  ewryone  to  work  at  fair  wage*, 
there  will  always  be  In  the  background  the 
re«p<.iiu-ibility  ot  government  to  provide  work 
throut{h  public  action  if  private  action  won't 
take  the  ri.sk.<<  ii.^elf 

For  the  last  3  days  here  In  Indlanapotia 
the  National  Planning  Conference  has  been 
discussing  way$  and  means  to  make  "cur 
free<loms  and  right*"  real  and  effective, 
seeking  to  find  s<^me  of  the  lines  of  action 
which  will  comtinc  liberty  and  security.  We 
have  been  discussing  the  future  of  com- 
munities which  have  been  rapidly  expanded 
due  to  war  industry  or  neighb«ring  canton- 
ments    We  have  been  searching  for  some  cf 


the  answers  to  the  conversion  cf  war  plants 
to  new  peacetime  production.  The  confer- 
ence has  been  working  on  the  best  use  of 
cur  manpower,  particularly  the  problem  of 
demobilization.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion of  city  replanning  "after  victory"  and 
the  pcssi^ties  of  large-scale  rebuilding  of 
in  communities.  In  brief,  we  have 
ling  to  follow  the  proposal  of  -he 
who  sent  a  message  to  this  con- 
whlch  says: 
"We  need  to  know  our  own  resources,  to 
understand  how  to  use  them,  and  to  p  an 
their  full  use  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. Planning  Is  needed  by  individuals,  com- 
munities. States,  regions,  and  by  the  Nat. on 
and  the  United  Nations  to  win  this  war  and 
to  win  the  peace  that  follows.  All  of  ihe 
free  peoples  must  plan,  work  and  fight  to- 
gether for  the  maintenance  and  development 
of  cur  freedoms  and  rights."  " 


Loyal  Enemy  Auens 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARK3 

OF 

HON.  S.^N'LlL  .\,  WEISS 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1942 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent today  has  asked  Congress  for  a  dt?c- 
laration  of  war  against  Bulgaria,  Hin- 
gary,  and  Rumania.  He  said  that  th.^se 
three  countries  had  declared  war  on  the 
United  States  as  "instruments  of  Hitler 
and  not  upon  their  own  initiative  or  in 
response  to  the  wishes  of  their  own  p'?o- 
ples."  However,  they  are  engaged  in  mil- 
itary operations  against  the  United  Na- 
tions and  are  planning  an  extension  of 
these  operations. 

The  Department  of  Justice  announced 
the  first  effect  of  the  war  declaration  is 
expected  to  be  application  of  enemy  al  en 
restrictions  to  Hungarian.  Bulgarian, 
and  Rumanian  nationals  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  Member  of  Congress,  1  ui  ge 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  proceed 
with  caution  against  any  attempt  to 
evacuate  Hungarians  or  Rumanians  in 
wholesale  numbers  from  their  established 
homes  and  occupations.  In  my  congres- 
sional district,  especially  in  the  city  of 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  there  are  thousands  of 
Hungarians  and  Rumanians,  many  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  vital  war  industiial 
activities,  and  to  withdraw  these  so-called 
enemy  aliens  from  this  effort  would  se- 
riously cripple  our  war-production  pro- 
gram. The  reason  many  of  them  ure 
considered  enemy  aliens  rather  than 
American  citizens  is  because  they  cannot 
meet  the  literary  tests  of  our  naturaliza- 
tion laws.  When  these  pt^ople  were  ad- 
mitted into  this  country  20.  30,  or  40  years 
ago  they  were  Immediately  engaged  by 
American  Industry,  and  had  little  time  or 
opportunity  for  education.  However,  I 
believe  they  are  greatly  responsible  lor 
Industrial  development  In  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  They  raised  large  fa:n- 
llles,  and  these  eiderly  mothers  and 
fathers  of  a  great  number  of  citizen  chil- 
dren were  restrained  by  pride  from  sit- 
ting In  classrooms  with  persons  many 
years  their  Junior.    Thousands  of  their 
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children  are  now  serving  Uncle  Sam  in 
the  armed  forces. 

Many  have  declared  their  intention  of 
becoming  citizens,  but  are  repeatedly  re- 
fused the  oath  of  allegiance  because  they 
cannot  read  or  write  their  names.  Sub- 
stantial numbers,  considering  themselves 
Americans  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
h?ve  been  confused  and  distressed  to 
learn  that  they  are  now  to  be  classed  in 
a  category  in  which  their  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  will  be  questioned. 

In  time  of  war  no  nation  can  afford  a 
pclicy  of  indifiference  to  the  nationals  of 
enemy  countries  who  reside  in  it.  No 
nation  *n  modern  times  ha.s  successfully 
followed  a  policy  of  wholesale  and  in- 
discriminate internment  of  enemy  aliens. 
Let  us  not  penalize  the  thousands  of 
loyal  Hungarians  and  Rumanians  who 
are  in  absolute  sympathy  with  the  United 
States  cf  America  in  our  present  war 
effort.  We  need  their  help  and  they  need 
curs. 

Let  us  not  proceed  with  htiste.  Let  us 
in  America,  the  symbol  of  liberty  to  all 
free  peoples  of  the  world,  adopt  the 
British  tribunal  system,  which  has  been 
so  successful  throughout  the  British  Em- 
pire. This  system  permits  a  review  of 
each  individual  cas?  before  properly 
constituted  boards.  The  Britons  have 
learned  that  there  are  thousands  of  aliens 
who  were  loyal  and  anxious  to  help  in  the 
war  effort,  and  m?ny  of  whom  left  their 
native  countries  because  of  Nazi  or  Fas- 
cist oppression. 

Hearings  boards  similar  to  the  British 
tribunil  system  have  been  recommended 
by  the  Tolan  committee  for  adoption  by 
the  United  States.  I  heartily  subscribe 
to  that  recommendation,  as  appears  in 
Hc-«se  Report  No.  2124.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  second  session,  with  reference 
to  House  Resolution  113,  published  in 
May  of  1942. 
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OF 
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OF    NTW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1942 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  I  desire  to  refer  to  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans'  semi- 
monthly publication  and  to  comment 
briefly  on  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  g:  A:  rican  Veteran 
Organizations. 

This  cour.cll  on  April  12,  IP  :  ding 
In  the  board  r;  •  !  the  Veteian.s'  Ad- 
ministration K.  \V:\.'^hlngton.  unani- 
mously adopted  eight  resolutions  which 
are  Incorporated  in  these  remark  TI.e 
speakers  at  the  mertinc  were:  M;  ti.l- 
bert  Hyatt.  1:  ;;:■.  l-  lartment;  Capt. 
Roswell  P.  h  -  ■■,i':-::  V/a;  nrpa!-*n:fnf ; 
Inspector   L' r    H     P'-nnw.u'oii,    Im  di  uil 


Bureau  of  Investigation;  Lt.  Comdr, 
Thomas  J.  Keane,  Navy  Department: 
Mr.  Martin  W.  Carpenter.  Fi-dcral  Secu- 
rity Agency;  Mr.  O.  D.  Hollenbeck,  Veter- 
ans' Employment  Service;  Mr,  Arthur  S. 
Fleming,  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission; Mr.  E.  E.  Odum,  Solicitor,  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  Mr.  Leonard 
Outhwaite.  War  Production  Board;  and 
Mr.  Henry  Dudley,  OfiBce  of  Civilian 
Defense. 

I  desire  particularly  to  call  attention 
cf  the  Congress  to  Resolution  No.  5,  which 
urges  the  Federal  Government  id  employ 
such  handicapped  persons  as  may  be 
otherwise  qualified  in  various  public  ca- 
pacities during  the  emergency.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  about  a  possible  manpower 
shortage.  We  hear  that  9.0OO.0C0  men 
may  be  utilized  in  our  armed  forces; 
that  an  additional  4,000,000  may  be 
frozen  in  various  sorts  of  industrial  posi- 
tions. 

It  would  seem  sensible  during  that 
type  of  program  that  wherever  an  able- 
bodied  man  can  be  replaced  by  a  physi- 
cally handicapped  person  who  at  the 
same  time  is  fully  competent  to  handle 
the  limited  task  assigned  to  him,  one 
person  may  be  gained  in  our  manpower 
mobilization.  For  instance,  the  position 
of  an  elevator  boy  can  be  filled  by  one 
who  has  a  slight  physical  handicap  suf- 
ficient to  disqualify  him  for  military 
service  but  not  serious  enough  tti  prevent 
his  successful  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
the  operator  of  an  elevator  in  a  public 
or  private  building. 

It  would  seem  apparent  that  this  reso- 
lution from  the  National  Council  of 
American  Veteran  Organization.s,  coupled 
with  Resolution  No.  7.  which  urges  the 
actual  release  of  the  able-bodied  and  the 
transfer  of  light  jobs  to  the  handicapped, 
should  recommend  itself  not  only  to  the 
Congress  but  to  the  administrative  ofB-' 
cials  of  our  Government  and  to  the  em- 
ployers in  private  industry. 

The  National  Council  of  American  Vet- 
eran OrLTanizations  became  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  cf  Colum- 
bia on  April  11,  1942,  and  at  the  follow- 
ing meeting,  on  the  unanimou-s  accept- 
ance of  the  certificate  of  incorporation, 
the  officers  of  the  unincorporated  coun- 
cil became  the  officers  of  the  incorpo- 
rated council,  as  follows:  Chairman.  Maj. 
Laurence  R.  Melton,  national  commander 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans;  first 
vice  chairman,  Thomas  Walsh,  national 
commander  of  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans; second  vice  chairman,  V/arren  E, 
Miller,  national  legislative  representative 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Union;  treasurer, 
Jo.seph  F,  Barr,  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
eran.s;  and  executive  secretary.  Millard 
W.  Rice,  national  service  director  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

The  eight  resolutions,  unanimously 
adopted,  provided  In  effect: 

(U  Designated  m  "Amerlfa's  Veterans' 
Week.'  such  week  to  begin  June  28  and  run 
through  July  4.  with  all  veteran  organizations 
called  upon  to:  (1)  Conduct  an  Intensive 
campaign  by  radio  broadca-Ms.  newf^paper 
publicity,  bulletins,  letters,  public  meetings, 
and  person  to  person  contacts  In  a  supreme 
effort  to  persuade  all  of  America's  ex-service 
men  to  become  actively  aflUlated  with  at  least 


one,  or  more,  of  the  national  veteran  organ- 
izations to  which  they  might  be  eligible;  (2) 
dramatize  and  publicize.  Jointly  and  severally, 
the  con.structive  activities  of  the  several  na- 
tional veteran  organisations;  (3)  urge  the 
local  and  State  veteran  orKanization  units, 
cf  the  members  of  this  council,  to  bring  about 
greater  cooperation  as  to  the  refppctlve  con- 
structive activities  of  the  several  affiliated 
veteran  organizations  in  each  of  the  respective 
local  communities  and  States,  particularly  aa 
such  activities  mr.y  help  to  facilitate  and  to 
Increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
various  activities  deemed  important  to  Amer- 
ica's "all  out'  war  effort.  Including:  (a>  Se- 
lection of  able-bodied  men  for  service  in  the 
armed  forces;  (bt  specialized  preemployment 
training  and  suitable  placement  of  persona 
not  fitted  for  services  deemed  Incidentally 
Important  toward  security  for  America,  and. 
(c)  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  all  civilian 
defense  activities  and  encouraging  all  Ameri- 
cans financially  to  support  America's  war  ef- 
fort by  "prompt  payment  of  taxes  and  In- 
crea.sed  purchases  of  Government  war  stamps 
and  bonds; 

nNCERPRirrriNc  tntcrD 

(2)  Requested  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  flngcrprintii.g  of  all  persons  within  the 
United  States; 

(3)  Urged  the  President  to  provide  for  an 
Inventory  as  to  the  primary  and  secondary 
skills,  qualifications,  anc"  aptitudes  of  all  em- 
ployable persons  in  the  United  States,  both 
able-bodied  and  physically  handicapped,  and 
to  facilitate  the  mobilization  of  the  potential 
manpower  of  America; 

(4)  Urged  extension  and  coordination  of  all 
Federal.  State,  and  local  activities  designed 
to  increase  the  opportunities  for  vocational 
training  and  employment  of  older  persons 
and  handicapped  persons.  Including  Amer- 
ica's disabled  defendeis: 

(5)  Urged  that  the  Federal  Government 
employ  such  handicapped  persons,  as  may 
be  otherwise  qualified,  who  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  risk  to  the  civil-service  retirement 
fund,  by  exempting  them  from  the  provisions 
of  any  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  but 
bringing  them  under  the  proviiJions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act; 

(6 )  Requested  that  careful  studies  be  mode 
of  all  existing  Stale  workmen's  compensation 
acts,  followed  by  recomm-endations  for  their 
amendment,  plus  needed  Federal  legislation, 
so  as  to  encourage  private  employers  to  ex- 
tend suitable  employment  to  handicapped 
persons  and  to  older  persons; 

(7 1  Urged  adoption  of  a  method  by  which 
able-bodied  persons,  now  performing  Jobs 
which  can  be  satisfactorily  performed  by 
handicapped  jjersons  and  older  persons,  so 
as  to  release  them  for  other  essential  employ- 
ment or  service — Important  to  the  Nation's 
determination  to  win  World  War  II;  and 

(8 1  Endorsed  S.  2173.  a  bill  to  permit  those 
In  the  active  service  the  right  to  vote  an 
absentee  ballot  as  to  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President. 
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Wednesday,  June  3.  1942 

Mr.  VAN  ZAN'DT,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ix  ;  my  remarks,  I  Include 
herein  an  address  delivered  by  me  on 
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23  at    the  annual  r  'nt 

,x,:.istvs  of  thp  Brady  T  -'-^h 

School.  Luthersburg.  Pa. 

Member^  nf  the  (nculty  »•■ 
el*M   of    19-ti.    ladles    atid    K' 
plFa«tnK  to  br  nccnrdrd  an  invitauon  to 
thf  commeticemrnt  address  Incident  to 
nation  exercises  at  the  Brady  Townshif 
ech<M)l 

Commencement  day  1«  a  momentous 
aion  in  the  life  of  every  person  »ho  has 
given  the  opportunity  to  secure  an  e'lu 
To  you  (graduates  it  mark.«  the  r 
high-school   days  and.   in   the  s..: 
prucUims  the  commencement  of  a  n«*»  era 
in  your  individual  lives. 

You  young  men  and  women  with  t*e  at- 
t  of    a   hi«h-*cho.)l   dipl')nui   ire  on 

f  -hold   cf   tH^imung   your   career   In 

the  arena  of  life. 

The  pnst  aeveral  years  have  been  v^iklnd 
r.nd  have  hnrbcired  a  depre.^slon.  the  ef  ccl  of 
which  wa.«  world-wide  Those  w*io  i  radu- 
alrd  during  the  depression  years  f<  ind  a 
fi  turr  awaiting  them  that  struck  let  ror  in 
their  heart!*  The  grrut  industrial  artlvl'y 
»hich  predominates  American  life  wis  di.S' 
rupted  to  a  marked  degree  as  men  talked 
the  streets  lo»>klng  m  sam  Xor  empio  mrnt. 
The  great  throbbing  mdvistrtes  o(  the  Nation 
r,.r,,  firced  to  r\irt:»il  their  emplnvmeii|t  rolls. 
w  resvilt   '  ; 

w  !i  d  an  c't 

evnary  training  to  pursue  their 
ti.in  Mara  unemplnvment  bet 
reality,  both  In  the  cities  teeming  wlt»i  mil- 
lions of  Amerlcm  citizens  and  in  the  i  mailer 
communities  of  the  Nation  where  the^^ppor 
tunlty  to  earn  a  livu>g  v' 
Thl.*  year  as  yi  vi  pr- 
entrance  Into  the  commercial  and  iiu 
lite  of  the  Nation  you  are  faced  witJij  a  dif- 
ferent outlpok  as  to  the  future  Tin-  gnm 
bustnesK  of  conducting  an  all-out  wa-  eflort 
has  wrought  many  changes  in  the  cc  )nomlc 
structure  i>f  our  Nation. 

Factories  mines,  mills,  and  foundries  that 
In  1939  were  Idle  or  operating  3  or  3 
w^eek  are  now  beehives  of  activity 
gigantic  effort  to  speed  the  wheels  of  produc- 
tion has  mude  It  imperative  to  cperat  ?  them 
to  capacity  Aa  a  res-ult  of  tne  war.  it  may 
be  truthfully  said  that  there  Is  a  ereater 
prtapect  of  obtaining  employment  han  2 
years  ago.  when  the  ghastly  specter  of  lepres- 
aion  invaded  every  American  home — ii  i  many 
Instances  destroying  lis  peace  and  si  cunty, 
and  leaving  pitiful  examples  of  \xs  dcvasiat- 
ln»:  f  fleet. 

Modern  warfare  t«  fought  en  a  s'  '     e 

ba.<iS.  with   the  result  that   there  :  ;t 

d;:T-.rence  between  the  number  of  pei  )ie  wno 
must  be  engaged  In  Industry  to  back  up  one 
8«ildier  on  the  front  line  In  1795  hal:  of  the 
effort  expended  by  one  man  at  home  was 
necessary  to  keep  a  soldier  In  action.  By  the 
year  1870  one  mans  efforts  at  hone  were 
required,  while  during  the  first  Wor:d  War 
the  methods  cf  warfare  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  required  the  combined 
energies  of  five  men  at  home  to  su  jporl  a 
•oldler  In  the  trenches. 

Today  this  figure  ha«  Increased  so  that  it 
H  now  neces5ary  to  have  the  full  er  ergy  of 
18  men  at  home  to  back  up  1  soldlei  In  the 
present  war  The  metht>ds  of  conduc  ini:  the 
present  conflict  have  5C  advanced  that  today's 
soldier  fires  a  rifle  10  times  as  fast  anc  travels 
with  full  equipment  32  times  faster  l  \an  the 
soldier  of  1917  Today  the  modern  s(  Idler  in 
a  giant  transport  ship  Is  carried  fr  >m  one 
field  to  ancther  at  a  speed  of  over  2(0  miles 
an  hour-a  feat  that  was  unknown  during 
the  first  World  War. 

In  addition  to  these  marked  chan  ;es.  the 
whole  field  of  industry  and  business  inds  It- 
self engaged  In  a  titanic  struggle  tr  supply 
our  armed  forces  and  aid  them  in  pxsecui- 


to   a    speedy    and    succc^ful 
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The  great  autcmotlve  Industry  of  the  coun- 
tr-.  IS  turning  out  thousands  of  airplanes, 
t;ink!«.  trucks,  and  other  frrma  of  automotive 
equipment  from  It.s  as.'embly  lines,  while 
other  factories  are  manufacturing  long-range 
cannon,  antlalrcmft  and  machine  guns,  and 
automatic  rifles  a*  a  pace  that  staggers  the 
imagination  At  the  same  time  munition 
factories  are  "vorking  day  and  night  In  a  gi- 
gantic effort  tc  produce  stores  of  ammunition 
so  e?*?ntlal  in  supplying  our  fighting  forces 
and  make  efffctlvo  the  weapons  of  war 

The    shipbuilding    indiistry    has   increased 
tenfold  as  hundreds  cf  ships  are  being  ct)n- 
structed  for  our  Navy  and  merchant  marine. 
Today  ships  are  'seing  built  at  an  amazing 
rate   of    speed    thit    during    the    World    War 
period  required   from  9  months  to  a   year's 
time      During  the  past   several   months  the 
8pe«d  of  shipbuilding  made  it  possible  to  con- 
struct  a   ship   In   6  months   and   the   whole 
c<iuntrv  expressed  admirattc  n  at  such  an  ex- 
ample of  production      Then  the  Industry  an- 
nounced  that   sh  ps  had  bet  n   launched    105 
days  after  their   keels  are  luld     This  recoid 
wa.-*  further  bettered  when  It  became  known 
that  the  time  hal  been  cut  to  83  days,  and 
now   we   have   tin-   record  t)f   the  same   type 
.shijw   being    laiinrlied   after  65  days  actual 
time  In  rnnstiuct  (  n 

In  general,  the  ndu'trlal  life  of  the  NatU  n 
that  during  the  pi.»t  several  years  \  as  on  the 
verge  tif  ctillapse  and  In  a  prostrate  Condition 
Is  now  teeming  with  activity  and.  an  a  result, 
the  indu.Htrie-s  of  the  Nation  are  literally  cry- 
ing for  worker* 

Thus  It  mav  b<  ^cen  that  there  Is  ample 
work  due  to  the  war  efTort  and  while  It  dls- 
cloa«>s  a  wave  of  prosperity  a.*  compnred  with 
the  depression  years,  the  ultimate  beneflls 
are  greatly  reduced  by  the  burdensome  taxo.s 
that  mu.it  be  levied  to  brar  the  huge  cost  of 
maintaining  our  Army  and  Navy  in  defense 
cf  our  cherished  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
liberty 

But  regardless  of  the  cost  of  thif  war.  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  meet  the  challenge 
hurled  at  us  by  the  Axis  Powers  by  mustering 
cur  full  strength  ns  a  Nation  if  we  are  to 
survive  as  free  people. 

Last  week  we  witnessed  a  primary  election 
in  Pennsylvania  where  men  and  women,  re- 
gardless of  their  station  In  life,  were  privi- 
leged to  enter  a  voting  booth  and.  closeted 
with  their  own  conscience  and  their  God.  se- 
lected the  men  who.  in  their  opinion,  should 
be  considered  as  host  qualified  to  administer 
the  affairs  cf  government  You  cannot  ex- 
ercise such  a  privilege  in  the  nations  of  the 
world  who  have  fallen  prey  to  the  dictators 
who  seek  to  subjugate  and  place  in  bondage 
every  human  being  en  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Election  day  should  indelibly  impress  on  our 
hearts  and  minds  the  blessing  of  living  in  a 
free  country  It  should  stimulate  us  to  utter 
In  all  sincerity  the  ringing  prayer,  "Thank 
God,  I  am  an  American!" 

You  members  cf  the  class  of  1942  have 
studied  the  history  of  civilization  during  your 
high-sthcol  course.  You  realize  that  from 
the  dawn  cf  creation  the  worlo  has  witnessed 
periods  of  stagnation  and  growth,  cf  depres- 
sion and  prosperity,  of  war  and  peace.  The 
difficulty  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  opportuni- 
ties to  profit  by  the  mistakes  In  the  past 
failed  to  be  uken  advantage  of  in  building  a 
better  future. 

The  present  condition  of  world  affairs  will 
not  permit  us  to  dwell  in  the  past.  As  a  na- 
tion we  have  a  mighty  task  before  us  that  is 
requiring  cur  immediate  and  undivided  at- 
tention The  ideals  and  principles  cf  this 
great  Republic  are  m  mortal  danger  as  our 
gaMant  Army  and  Navy  are  locked  In  a  death 
struggle  with  the  forces  of  barbari5ip  en  the 
five  continents  of  the  world. 


As  a  nation  of  free  men  we  must  be  flre<l 
with  the  same  zeal,  courage,  and  determina- 
tion that  was  displayed  by  Washington  anl 
his  men  as  they  knelt  in  the  snow  at  Valley 
Forge  and  Implored  God  to  aid  them  In  the 
cause  for  liberty.  As  a  result  of  their  folth 
and  courage,  their  prayers  were  answered  and 
this  Nation  was  born,  and  for  ever  150  years 
has  been  a  haven  to  the  oppressed  people  of 
ether  lands. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amerlcf.. 
we  arc  custodians  of  the  heritage  of  liberty, 
freedom,  and  Justice  which  we  received  from 
Wishington  and  which  was  preserved  by  the 
Immortal  Lincoln  The  dangers  that  con- 
front this  Nation  today  are  equally  as  grave 
as  those  that  threatened  it  at  various  periods 
during  the  pest  century  and  a  half.  We  know 
the  ruthless  tactics  of  the  madman  Hitler  and 
his  puppets  In  Tokyo  and  Rome.  We  are  In 
this  war  to  a  finish.  Otherwise  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  avoid  the  fate  of  Poland.  France,  and 
other  countries  who  have  felt  the  cruel  heels 
of  the  Axis  tyrants.  Thus  you  graduute.s  lace 
A  world  that  Is  torn  asunder  us  you  propound 
the  quest.Qii,  What  Is  my  future  In  life? 

Already  many  young  men  from  Luthcrsbur; 
and  vicinity  have  gone  to  the  colors  and  mora 
will  follow  them  These  patriots  are  treadlnic 
In  the  foot^steps  of  the  boys  In  1917  who  went 
from  Ihu-t  same  valley  m  response  to  their 
country's  call. 

Should  the  war  be  prolonged,  many  of  yon 
young  men  may  find  yourselves  callrd  upon 
to  follow,  or,  !f  you  remain  at  home,  will  be 
expected  to  take  your  place  in  industry  tJ 
back  up  those  who  are  In  the  front  line  cf 
defense. 

At  any  rate,  no  matter  where  our  poslttoi 
may  be.  let  us  be  vigilant,  courageous,  and 
loyal  to  the  tiv&k  before  us  Let  us  remember 
that  It  takes  the  combined  efforts  of  18  of  us 
at  home  to  properly  support  andiild  1  Amrt- 
Ican  soldier  at  the  front. 

And  let  me  say  at  this  point  that  the  vomen 
of  America  arc  Just  as  Important  as  the  male 
population  In  making  a  vital  contribution  to 
the  war  effort.  The  mothers  of  America  have 
gone  down  Into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  to 
make  certain  that  the  traditions  of  American 
manhood  will  be  upheld  by  producing  a  race 
of  men  with  sound  bodies  and  clean  minds. 
The  millions  of  young  Americans  in  the  uni- 
form of  their  country  owe  their  faith  in  God 
and  country  to  the  sound  home  training  they 
received  at  the  knee  cf  their  saintly  mothers. 
American  womanhood  has  through  the 
years  watched,  worked,  waited,  and  prayed  as 
American  manhood  went  forth  to  defend  the 
Nation  every  time  our  flag  was  threatened. 

Today  we  find  American  women  engaged  in 
vital  war  industries — In  many  instances  per- 
forming mechanical  wcrk  that  a  few  years 
ago  the  world  would  have  scoffed  at  were  it 
said  that  women  were  capable  of  filling  such 
positions. 

You  young  women  of  the  class  of  1942 
must  prepare  yourselves  to  be  worthy  of 
following  in  your  mothers'  footsteps.  The 
American  mother  has  blessed  the  race  with 
a  record  of  Icve.  loyalty,  and  devotion.  It 
shall  be  your  duty  in  life  to  faithfully  up- 
hold that  tradition.  Thus,  as  future  mothers 
of  America  you  may  Justly  earn  the  prayerful 
utterance  that  has  been  a  supplication  to 
God  from  the  birth  of  this  Nation— "Gcd  bless 
the  mothers  of  America" 

The  present  need  of  the  hour  Is  to  win  this 
war.  When  we  accomplish  that  objective  we 
can  then  look  with  a  degree  of  certainty  to 
the  future  because  we  will  have  established 
a  semblance  cf  order  and  harmony  in  a  world 
that  has  become  a  seething  volcano  of  hate 
and  distrust. 

There  is  one  refreshing  assurance  that 
shines  as  a  beaccn  light  across  the  troubled 
waters,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  patriotism 
in  America  has  always  t>c?n  coupled  witli  a 
deep  and  abiding  faith  in  Gcd. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  forces  of  destruction 
with  whom  we  are  now  engapetl  in  mortal 
combat  have  divorced  rellrlon  from  their 
dally  lives  and  seek  to  relegate  God  to  the 
background— If  not  to  absolute  oblivion 

We  must  not  fall  into  the  same  error  but 
rather  we  must  rekindle  the  fnlth  and  trust 
we  have  in  a  divine  being  with  the  same 
religious  fervor  that  characterized  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln  during  their  hours  of  an- 
guish when  the  future  seemed  hcpeless.  with 
despair  and  defeat  lurk1n<-  in  the  shadows 

Hitler  replaced  the  Bible  with  his  own 
book.  Mein  Kampf  and  In  doing  so.  repeated 
the  idiotic  action  of  the  Kaiser  during  the 
first  World  War  when  he  had  the  gall  to 
preface  every  utterance  with  the  degrading 
phrase,  "Me  and  God  " 

You  young  men  and  women  have  been 
fortunate  In  being  rtaied  and  educated  In 
n  Christian  and  law-abiding  community. 
You  have  been  blfbsed  with  good  parents 
and  the  advantages  of  a  high-school  educa- 
tion. Therefoie.  cherish  the  Ideals  and  the 
principles  that  have  been  Instilled  m  you  by 
your  good  teachers  and  fond  parent*.  You 
owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  your 
parents  and  a  Eolemn  duty  to  guard  their 
good  name. 

Tunlf;lit  ytu  are  no  doubt  concerned  with 
the  thought  of  whether  you  will  make  a  mniio 
for  yourself.  And  while  you  turn  this 
thought  over  In  your  mind  1  hope  you  will 
remember  that  the  fact  ycu  live  In  a  xmnU 
town  Is  no  reason  why  you  cannot  n*crnd 
to  a  high  position  In  life  Many  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  industrialists  and  buslnes-s 
gentVLies  were  men  who  came  from  com- 
munities like  Luthersburg  They  had  fnlth 
In  God.  vision,  courngc.  and  determination, 
and  with  those  attributes  you  cannot  fall 
to  achieve  a  measure  of  success  commen- 
surate with  the  ability  you  possess  and  the 
amount  of  hard  wcrk  you  are  willing  to  ofler 
In  order  to  reach  ycur  goal  In  life. 

This  evening  as  you  receive  your  dlplcmns 
you  should  utter  a  prayer  cf  thankfulness 
thr.t  Erndy  Township  School  District  has  be- 
come one  of  your  greatest  benefactors  In 
placing  at  your  disposal  a  well-equipped 
high  school  under  the  able  supervision  cf 
Professor  Hays  and  his  corps  of  capable  fel- 
low Instructors. 

It  sh"u'd  be  your  constant  thcusht  and 
ambition  to  employ  your  talents  In  such  a 
marr.er  that  ycu  will  reflect  credit  and  honor 
on  Brady  Tc'wrshlp  Hiph  School,  and  In  a 
measure  repay  ycur  parents,  teachers,  and 
your  community  for  the  investment  ycur 
-  iucation  represents.  They  have  given  ycu 
the  tools  by  which  you  may  carve  a  name  for 
yourself,  but  you  alone  must  be  the  Judge  as 
to  how  ycu  will  apply  those  tools 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  remark  at  this 
time  that  Abraham  Lincoln  In  a  personal 
letter  to  a  friend  Ijefore  the  Civil  War  re- 
ferred to  his  opportunity  for  education  in 
these  words: 

"There  were  some  so-called  schools  in 
Spencer  Coi  nty.  Ir.d..  but  no  qualification 
was  ever  required  of  a  teacher  beyond  readin'. 
WTitln".  and  cipherln'  to  the  rule  of  three.  If 
a  straggler  supposed  to  understand  some 
Latin  happened  to  visit  the  neighbcuhocd.  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  wizard.  There  was 
absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition  for 
education.  Of  course,"  said  Lincoln,  "when 
I  came  of  age  I  did  not  know  much.  Still, 
however,  I  cculd  read,  WTite,  and  cipher  to 
the  rule  of  three  But  that  was  all.  I  have 
not  been  to  school  since.  The  little  advance 
I  now  have  upon  thl.s  store  of  education  I 
have  picked  up  from  time  to  time  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity." 

So  Lincoln  looked  back  on  the  days  of  hla 
youth.  "I  did  not  know  much."  he  recalled. 
But  he  taught  himself  much  later  on  after 
school  days  were  ever.  That  is  the  key  to  all 
education.     Its  aim   la  to  make   men  wuse. 
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Some  men.  it  Is  true,  become  wise  without 
any  formal  education.  Lincoln  would  never 
have  been  a  fool  even  if  he  had  not  been 
able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  to  the  rule  cf 
thre-e,  because  he  was  observant,  curious,  and 
reflective. 

But  education  which  means  In  Its  original 
sense,  merely  the  "drawing  out"  of  one's  abil- 
ities, was  necessary  to  bring  out  the  Lincoln 
who  stands  like  a  giant  over  the  American 
scene.  Lincoln  knew  that,  and  since  ready 
opportunity  was  denied  him  he  fou;iht  for 
every  chance  to  read  books,  to  meet  interest- 
Irg  people,  to  do  everythlni;  that  would 
Widen  his  horizons  and  open  the  broad  world 
to  his  eager  mind. 

Read  his  words,  and  see  how  this  man  who 
as  a  youth  "did  not  know  much. "  yet  he 
taught  himself  mastery  of  the  English  lan- 
guage It  enabled  him  to  pass  on  to  people 
of  his  own  time,  and  down  to  us  by  the  writ- 
ten wc.'-d,  the  wisdom  that  came  to  him  as 
education  helped  Iilm  to  dtveU  p  it  One  has 
only  to  read  his  inaugural  addresses,  the 
Gettysburg  speech,  his  letters  and  papers,  to 
realize  that  by  his  own  naked  eflortt  Abraham 
Lincoln  made  himself  not  only  an  educated 
but  a  wise  man  He  mude  use  cf  the  limited 
tools  nt  his  command  and  by  such  eflort  his 
writings  and  utterances  hove  become  gems  of 
thought  and  literature. 

There  Is  an  age-old  saying  that  "knowledge 
lb  power"  and  centuries  of  experience  have 
borne  out  the  truth  of  the  maxim  However. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  power  Is  no 
puarnntee  to  succes*-  Between  the  two  there 
Is  H  deep  gulf  that  can  be  bridged  only  by 
earnest  persevering  effort.  You  graduates 
hhould  keep  In  mind  that  success  is  not 
measureJ  by  degrees  of  scholaihhip,  but  by 
what  Is  far  more  valuable — the  moral  vic- 
tories achieved  and  the  strength  and  nobility 
of  character  attained. 

In  conclusion,  in  tendering  my  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  the  members  of  the  class  of 
1942.  I  add  this  parting  wish  in  the  words  of 
the  poet: 

"May  a  life  of  peace  and  pleasure. 
Blest  and  fair  in  every  way, 
With  blessings  true. 
Begin  for  you 
On  your  commencement  day." 
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OF    MASSACHUSETTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1942 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  include  therein  a  Memorial 
Day  address  delivered  on  Saturday.  May 
30,  1942.  by  the  Honorable  Denis  W.  De- 
lancy,  administrator  of  the  Wcrk  Proj- 
ects Administration  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

This  solemn  tribute  to  the  soldier  and 
sailor  dead  is  conducted  annually  in  the 
city  of  Lawrence,  Mass..  and  this  pro- 
gram was  sponsored  by  the  Stephen  J. 
Ryan  Camp,  No.  7,  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  with  Past  Commander  Hon. 
John  P.  Kane,  former  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Lawrence,  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

Comrade  Chairman,  my  comrades,  and  fel- 
low Americans,  another  Memorial  Day— and  it 
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finds  us  again  at  war.  As  this  day  comes  each 
year,  it  is  never  in  monotonous  succession, 
because  each  year  it  charges  us  with  new  re- 
fponsibllitit-a  and  disclose  added  cause  for 
gratitude  to  our  soldier  dead  who  are  now  but 
Cherished  memories 

It  has  been  said  that  a  nation  Is  built  uporf 
I's  memorieb.  So  it  Is  with  America.  From 
our  past  we  draw  the  inspiration  whence 
tprlngs  the  courage  to  press  on  to  the  higher 
destiny  which  awaits  our  democracy.  From 
experience  we  find  the  true  charts  to  guide 
our  paths  unerringly  to  the  ultimate  goal. 
Sd  today  we  assemble  to  pay  htimage  to  those 
who  prepared  the  way  for  us.  and  to  take 
counsel  with  experience,  and  to  build  anew 
upon  memories  which  shall  be  clu•rl^hed  as 
long  as  the  worm  fires  of  patriotism  burn 
In  American  hearts. 

Let  us  contemplate  upon  this  occasion  with 
a  full  realization  that  we  are  living  m  a  world 
much  different  than  It  was  a  few  short  years 
a'.;o.  The  changes  which  we  have  witnessed 
elsewhere  in  the  world  have  only  added  to  the 
value  and  glory  of  American  <  ip. 

Our  national  greatnes^  and  ;     *  ve  come 

from  the  contribution  of  many  pet.ple  who 
have  blended  and  f\i»ed  themselves  intti  our 
American  body  politic  and  made  sacrifices  in 
the  pursuits  of  peace  and  war  The  duties 
of  our  Ameiican  citiKennhlp  are  commanding 
It  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  our  ireeilom  aiul 
liberty  The»»e  precious  gift*,  dearly  bought 
with  patriots'  blood  scarcely  nune  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago.  and  valiantly  ouU-guardrd 
through  succefsive  generations  of  patriots 
who  6tt>od  between  their  beloved  country  and 
those  who  dared  to  challenge  our  right  to 
live  and  progress  as  freemen  Today  we  dedi- 
cate to  thoae  who  gave  life  Itbclf  to  flag  and 
C(juntry  upon  the  battlefield,  m  cantonmenvs. 
on  the  sea,  and  in  hos-pllals  throu;',houi  the 
world.  They  died  to  save  this  prlceUss  Ameri- 
can heritage  for  us.  with  the  din  of  deadly 
conflict  as  their  requiem  and  our  flag  as  their 
inspiration. 

What  can  we  do  to  repay  our  debt  to  the 
soldier  and  sailor  dead?  The  singing  of 
patriotic  songs,  the  recitation  of  school  chil- 
dren, the  sound  of  bugle  and  drum,  the 
tramp  of  marching  feel  in  the  wage  of  the 
flag  are  all  fine  demonstrations  of  sentiment. 
But,  unless  the  very  atmosphere  Is  charged 
with  genuine  gratitude,  we  have  failed  On 
this  day  we  must  do  some  things  they  will  be 
glad  to  see:  say  some  things  they  will  be  de- 
lighted to  hear:  so  speak  and  so  act  that  they 
who  have  died  for  us.  and  all  the  world,  may 
measure  the  strength  of  the  ties  which  bind 
us  irrevocably  to  them 

We  cannot  grasp  the  hand  which  is  gone, 
we  cannot  smile  up>on  the  countenance  of 
him  who  once  walked  at  our  side,  nor  whis- 
per words  of  thanks  Into  deaf  ears  We  can 
tut  gaze  upon  his  final  resting  place  marked 
with  the  flag  for  which  he  died,  and  bend  our 
knee  In  solemn  respect. 

We  see  him  only  in  our  memory.  He  shall 
never  change  with  the  passing  of  years  be- 
cause death  is  a  great  preserver  He  shall 
ever  be  young  as  he  once  was.  It  is  we  who 
shsdl  grow  old  as  life  leads  onward  to  the 
graves  which  await  us. 

He  who  died  for  his  country  in  the  full 
bloom  of  youth  shall  remain  forever  and  ever 
as  he  was  at  the  moment  of  his  supreme 
sacrifice  and  God  safeguards  him  against 
mortal  changes. 

It  seems  only  a  little  while  since  many  of 
us  marched  or  sailed  away  to  a  foreign  shcre 
Vividly  we  remember  the  hysteria  of  that 
bitter  time.  The  crowds  gathered  In  the  sta- 
tions and  at  the  piers  There  was  a  grim, 
stark  emptiness  In  every  farewell  It  was  not 
easy  to  go.  All  the  Interests  of  our  lives  were 
here;  our  families,  our  pleasures,  our  luxuries. 
By  birth  or  adoption  we  belonged  to  America, 
and  within  her  borders  we  had  fondly  hoped 
to  live  out  the  span  of  our  days.    The  future 
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V.       •      :    never    kiuiwn    Us    reality,    aid    the 

;on  falterfd  while  It  strove  t(    paint 

y..  ■  un»  iit  the  unknown  things  we  dreaded  to 
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We  answered  It.  but  they  who  Bleep 
cemeteries  and  they  who  sleep  in  loreign 
lands— It  was  ordained  that  they  should 
aruswer  that  call  in  a  more   glorUius     ashion 
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They  knew  what  it  meani 
—  privation  of  all  ' 
.    n^cd   be.  the  sur: 
jt*ell   ihcugn    they   cculd   but   Uiiniy 
the  actualities  of  hardship  and  dr»nK*r.  they 
beheld  with  penetrating  vision  the  p' !*siblll 
tle»  they  should  have  to  face.     Sava|;e  days 
and    nights — eufferlng    bf-yond    the 


their  exper'ence.  strange  fierce  passtc  ns  that 
would  tear  at  the  heart— all  the  harbarlc 
reality  cf  warfare      To   many  rf  V..  :e 

must   have  rome  a   premonition  cf    t  i- 

Ing  death      At  the  training  stntion 
on    the   high   seas,   in   the   grimy    t 
scinewhere — somehow    they    knew 
less  death  lay  waiting  for  them. 

It    was    an    appalling    thought — for 
sweeter  in   the  extiltatlon  of   youth 
can    ever    «>e    a«ain      Yet    not    for 
moment   d!d   rur  comrades  flinch 
m:inifest  path  of  duty      Throut;h  ' 
of  long  nights,  amid  the  solitude  cl 
le<»s  v'R-l.  Tn  the  tumult  and  ccurag* 
speakable    battlefields     they    fought 
les.>ly.  awaiting  whatever  fate  might 
and  «i  divuh  came   to  them      And 
viv .  <■    faced   death   a   tl 

un  .  and  iinf'T^ifl    for  '. 

alway?  one  cf  * 

Yes,  we  vole*"  uy  to  thejremaln- 

tng  handful  of  the  bt^ys  in  blue  v  ho  pre 
served  our  Union:  to  the  fading  g  t?ups  cf 
the  Ixiys  <  f  "M.  who  fought  tor  de  nocratlc 
prlnoiplfs.  and  to  the  rapidly  decreasing 
les:on  of  the  men  who  fought  a  \f.ir  sup- 
posedly tc  CT>d   all  war? 

Well  may  It  be  said  that  all  we  hbld  near 
and  dear  is  still  ours,  orJy  t)ecause  cur 
soldiers  and  sailers  gave  their  all      Need  we 
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realize  more  than  that,  to  feel  the  fu  I  weight 
of  the  debt  we  owe  to  those  whcm  ife  honor 
la  these  exercises? 

One  way  to  show  our  gratitude  is  tc  sup- 
port this  Nation  to  the  uimos-t  of  ci  r  means 
and  capubilif.es  in  this  present  crS:  15 — only 
then  shall  we  appear  worthy  cf  the  acrlflces 
made  lor  us  in  the  name  cf  that  flag  ;o  which 
we  and  they  pledged  the  same  allc  ;iance 

Oeor>;e  Washington  Abraham  Un*  oln,  and 
Wo*xlrow  Wilson  stand  today  at  th«  head  of 
the  silent  hosts  of  sold.er  dead  and  ask  that 
we  stand  tas»  with  Franklin  D  i  x^sevelt. 
who.  at  this  hour  holds  high  the  tt  rch  they 
have  kindled  Through  the  mist  of  he  years, 
stanu  the  visions  of  Lexington.  Concird.  Bun- 
ker Hill.  Valley  Forge.  Yorktown.  Gettysburg 
the  wreck  of  the  Mane.  San  Juan  Manila 
Chateau-Thierry.  St  Mihlel.  and  the  Argonne. 
and    vivid    upon    ^  blazes 

Pearl  Harlxir.  the  ;.  ;  id  Cor- 

regldor. 

As  f'.e  silent  hosts  march  today,  det  them 
see  la  our  hearts  an  unquenchable  determi- 
nation to  preserve  for  p*.^stenty  th  it  legacy 
of  world  respect  and  leadership  wl  ich  they 
earned 

Ycu  and  I  have  lived  to  see  uibcunded 
pr  we    have    also    seen    tie    world 

pr;  to  a  terrible  depressirr.       We  knew 

a  world  in  which  man  had  de'  <  hitihly 

complicated     social     and     ec  order. 

With  the  rapid  development  of  scleice  In  the 
fields  of  transportation  and  communication 
the   far   'nds   of    the   eartH  were   drawn    to 
gether     Trade  and  commerce  becaipe  a  ner- 


vous framework,  and  catastrophes  anywhere 
In  the  world  were  felt  by  all. 

Barkers  cculd  accurately  anticipate  the 
results  of  their  every  act.  through  world  mar- 
kPts  and  through  the  circulation  of  money 
they  controlled  trade  and  the  worldly  des- 
tiny of  all 

Indeed  It  seemed  as  though  man  had  be- 
come master  of  his  owi.  destiny,  and  in  his 
mad  rush  for  material  gain  It  almost  seems 
that  man  became  blind  to  the  need  of  his 
Ocd  m  nea\en.  It  almtst  seems,  too.  that 
God  accepted  mar/s  challenge  and  left  him 
to  his  own  devices,  because  in  1929  the  fires 
went  out  In  our  factories,  and  wealth  dissi- 
pated into  heapf  of  worthless  paper. 

Great  minds  which  believed  tihey  had 
bu'.lded  so  well  now  gazed  upon  the  ashes  cf 
tlasted  hopes.  Our  highly  compllcaied  eco- 
nomic machinery  went  out  of  control.  Its 
gears  clogged  and  cea.'^d  to  turn,  and  no  man 
seemed  able  to  replace  them  or  set  them  in 
motion. 

Our  warehouses  were  laden  with  goods,  yet 
no  man  could  buy;  our  granaries  were  buist- 
ing  with  grain,  yet  nun  lay  down  beeide  them 
to  starve;  banks  were  laden  with  gold,  yet  no 
man  could  borrow. 

Man's  own  devices  had  failed  him. 
With  want  m  the  midst  of  plenty  here  at 
home,  with  want  ndded  to  want  elsewhero  in 
the  world,  new  and  strange  philosophies  arose 
among  men  and  nations.  Blessed  ap  we  were 
with  free  institutions  preserved  for  us  by  our 
EO'.dier  dead,  blessed  by  God  in  the  leadership 
of  our  grtat  President,  the  United  States  cared 
for  Its  idle  people  and  kept  want  frcm  under- 
minlnR  the  morale  cf  our  Nation. 

But  elsewhere  In  the  world  there  w;^?  chaos. 
Gcdlessness  was  rampant,  religion  suppressed. 
aggresMon  was  under  way.  and  once  more  we 
saw  the  dull  red  glow  of  war  upon  the  distant 
horizon  over  China,  Ethiopia.  Czechoslovakia. 
Poland,  the  Lew  Countries,  and  one  ty  one 
new  fires  were  added  until  we  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  stood  alone. 

Day  by  day  our  danger  grew.  Our  great 
leader  kept  ceaseless  vigil.  He  foresaw  the 
daiiLior  to  the  democracies  and  to  free  people 
everywhere  and  went  to  the  aid  of  those  who 
held  the  lines  against  the  aggressor  nations. 
Then  ci^me  the  fateful  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Instantly  we  were  at  war  and  tlie  die 
cast  against  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Hlrchito. 

At  this  hour  our  soldiers,  sailors,  marines, 
and  airmen  are  In  every  spot  on  the  glebe. 
Daily  the  call  comes  and  cur  beys  lay  dowii 
the  tools  of  their  peaceful  pursuits  to  take  up 
the  tools  of  war  or  its  industry. 

At  this  hour  we  realize  again,  as  we  did  In 
1917  and  1918,  that  heroism  and  greatness  is 
not  the  exclusive  claim  of  any  single  genera- 
tion. Our  lads  of  today  go  forth  tuidcr  the 
banner  of  Justice  and  the  ble.-^sing  of  heaven 
to  bring  p)eace  to  the  world,  a  peace  which 
shall  come  with  respect  for  Almighty  God. 
whose  will  it  is  that  men  be  allowed  to  know 
Him  and  love  Him  and  to  serve  Him  In  this 
world  in  order  that  they  may  be  happy  with 
Him  forever  in  the  next. 

There  never  was  a  crusade  In  all  the  ages 
which  meant  as  much  to  mankind  as  that 
which  calls  our  sons,  today,  to  battle. 

As  for  those  of  us  who  may  net  bear  arms 
our  duty  Is  cle.ir  though  our  danger  far  less. 
We  must  support  cur  boys  with  all  we  have 
in  effort,  money,  spirit,  and  prayer.  We  must 
be  united  as  rever  before  in  the  American 
way.  „.,^ 

Never  shall  v.e  be  so  ungratefmSkw^tifal- 
Icused  that  we  shall  hesitate  to  give  our  all 
that  our  soldiers  and  sailors  may  have  the 
weapons  and  -ustenance  so  necessary  for 
their  protection  and  victory. 

We  can  give  until  it  hurts  without  being 
In  want.  It  Is  so  much  better  to  be  hurt 
temporarily  or  Inconvenienced  than  to  be  for- 
ever a  slave  to  those  who  seek  to  destroy  us 
and  all  we  hold  sacred. 


Those  who  have  died  In  our  past  wars  and 
whose  ranks  are  being  swelled  by  those  who 
have  hercicallv  died  in  our  present  conflict 
ask  only  that  <ie  believe  as  they  did— that 
this  Nation  Is  well  worth  dying  for.  Your 
best  effort  and  mine  falls  far  short  of  theirs. 

Yes.  another  Memorial  Day.  and  we  are 
azaln  at  war;  and  on  this  occasion  let  us  truly 
consecrate  ourselves  to  the  country's  cause 
and  victory  shall  be  ours.  Then  shall  those 
we  honor  in  these  exercises  know  that  they 
have  not  died  in  vain.  They  shall  again  rest 
In  the  peace  from  which  this  war  aroused 
them,  and  tl:e  United  States  of  America  with 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship, frei'dom  *rom  want,  aiid  freedom  from 
fear  shall  carry  on  to  complete  victory  for 
God  and  all  mankind. 


Japan's  Vicious  Attack  Proves  Military 
Preparations  in  Arizona  Wise,  With 
More   Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOHN  ^  AH'RDnCK 

Oi    .^KI.U^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2,  1942 

Mr.  MURDCCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  b?- 
cau^  Arizona  is  in  the  far  southwestern 
corner  of  our  country,  bordering  on  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  and  close  to  the  great 
inland  waterway  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, it  has  long:  been  the  least  de- 
fended and  the  most  accessible  point  of 
entrance  by  an  Asiatic  foe  into  the 
United  States.  However,  the  last  5  years 
have  seen  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
situation,  with  still  more  improvement 
probably  in  the  offing.  Now  that  Mex- 
ico is  the  twenty-seventh  nation  to  join 
with  the  United  Nations  in  this  global 
conflict  against  the  international  out- 
laws, it  is  all  the  more  reason  to  expect 
Japan  to  aim  to  strike  at  us  through  this 
isolated  and  possibly  even  yet  inade- 
quately defended  spot. 

During  the  5'.'  years  I  have  been  in 
Congress  I  have  many  times,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  called  attention  to 
military  needs  in  that  distant  portion  of 
the  country.  I  am  deeply  appreciative 
of  what  has  since  been  done  toward  the 
protection  of  this  particular  back  door  of 
our  country  against  the  possible  invasion 
by  Asiatic  enemies  through  Mexico.  I 
am  happy  that  our  recent  military  pro- 
visions in  that  region  will  also  react  to 
the  benefit  of  Mexico,  now  that  she  is  cur 
ally.  Although  there  are  yet  other  things 
I  would  like  to  see  done  of  a  military  na- 
ture along  that  border.  I  am  highly 
gratified  to  see  what  has  been  done  dur- 
ing very  recent  years  at  and  near  Port 
Huachuca  and  at  other  points  in  south- 
em  Arizona  within  easy  flying  range  of 
the  Gulf  of  California. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  location 
of  modern  flying  fields,  the  building  of 
access  roads,  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
Fort  Huachuca  has  not  been  the  work 
of  any  one  man.  nor  of  any  one  group  of 
officials  or  citizens.  Arizona's  Members 
in  Congress  have  helped  pass  legislation 
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appropriating  money  for  the  needed  de- 
velopment, the  War  Department  has 
modernized  and  enlarged  Fort  Huachuca 
and  made  it  accessible,  and  has  also  lo- 
cated great  military  aviation  centers  in 
l02ical  arrangement.  The  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  has  greatly  helped 
through  buildinp  the  most  modern  air- 
ports throughout  our  State.  Civic  and 
public  officials  have  been  tireless  in  urg- 
ing this  and  much  more  such  develop- 
ment. What  Arizona  now  has  is  not  en- 
tirely a  mushroom  growth,  for  this  need 
has  been  urged  upon  Congress  and  upon 
the  War  Department  for  several  years 
before  any  very  effective  program  was 
noticeable. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  my  mem- 
bership in  Congress  I  received  letters 
frcm  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  every 
important  city  on  or  near  the  southern 
border  of  Arizona  urging  attention  to  the 
defense  of  that  border.  In  some  cases 
secretaries  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
came  to  Washington  to  help  plan  and 
push  the  efforts.  The  secretary  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  at  Bisbee  has  been 
tireless  in  urging  the  proper  treatment  of 
Fort  Huachuca.  Undoubtedly  it  was  his 
presentation,  in  company  with  the  Con- 
gressman from  Arizona,  to  Chief  of  Staff 
Gen.  Malin  Craig  that  caused  the  first 
large-scale  rehabilitation  of  that  early 
day  Indian  outpost.  The  very  first  essen- 
tial step  in  modernizing  Fort  Huachuca 
was  to  get  an  adequate  water  supply  from 
deep  wells,  and  next  in  order  came  bar- 
racks, hospital,  and  quarters.  These 
have  all  been  obtained  and  lately  even 
a  new  Fort  Huachuca  has  been  added. 
When  we  consider  the  incomparable  cli- 
mate and  the  strategic  location,  there 
are  yet  other  military  developments 
which  might  very  well  be  located  at  or 
near  that  post.  All  of  these  needs  and 
possibilities  have  long  since  and  success- 
fully been  called  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  the  War  Department. 

On  February  18.  1938.  T  went  before, 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
urged  certain  appropriations  which  were 
vitally  necessary  to  the  proper  use  and 
development  of  Fort  Huachuca.    On  that 
occasion,  which  was  a  year  and  a  half 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  second  World 
War  in  Europe.  I  had  gone  to  the  com- 
mittee  to   request  an   appropriation  of 
$150,000  for  a  permanent  water  supply  at 
the  fort,  also  for  an  extra  $1,000,000  in 
general    for   citizens'    military   training 
camp  funds,  which  work  in  Arizona  was 
carried  on  at  Fort  Huachuca,  and  also 
for  a  generous  appropriation  to  the  War 
Department  for  barracks  and  hospitals, 
with  a  hope  that  high  military  authori- 
ties would  see  the  wisdom  of  locating 
proper  structures  and  equipment  at  Fort 
Huachuca.       Before     presenting     these 
three  needs  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  day,  I  seconded  the  pleas  of 
two  of  my  colleagues  and  voiced  my  sen- 
timents in  favor  of  motorizing  our  artil- 
lery and  bringing  into  mass  production 
the  newly  invented  semiautomatic  rifle, 
known  as  the  Garand  rifle.    The  latter 
part  of  my  request,  as  shown  by   the 
printed  hearings  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  1938.  is  as  follows: 
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NEED     OF     ADDITIONAL     E.fRRACKS    AND     HOSPrtAL 
F.^CILITIES   AT   FOKT   HUACHUCA 

Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Mltidock.  the  committee 
Will  be  glad  to  hear  such  statement  as  you 
may  desire  to  make  at  this  time, 

Mr,  MuRDOCft,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you  at  this 
time  to  make  a  brief  statement. 

I  have  listened  with  a  good  deal  cf  interest 
to  the  statements  made  by  my  colleagues  and 
find  myself  agreeing  with  them  that  we 
should  give  our  soldiers  the  best  possible 
equipment, 

I  feel  like  saying,  as  an  expression  of  my 
opinion,  that  we  should  give  them  the  best 
possible  rifle,  so  I  am  in  accord  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  |Mr,  ClasonJ  in 
that  respect. 

I  also  feel  that  we  should  give  them  the 
best  possible  field  equipment  so  that  motor 
transportation  can  be  used. 

And.  right  in  connection  with  that.  I  want 
to  get  back  to  the  thing  I  ?iave  harped  on  a 
good  deal,  as  a  new  man.  aiid  that  is  the  sup- 
plying of  our  military  forces  with  strategic 
material  so  that  we  may  have  the  best  pos- 
sible equipment.  I  refer  particularly  to 
tungsten  and  manganese,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

I  came  here  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  speak  particularly  about  a  fort  down  on 
c'.ir  border.  Before  taking  8  or  10  minutes 
on  that  subject,  let  me  say  that  a  good  many 
of  my  constituents  are  asking  me  to  support 
a  reasonable  cppropriation  for  the  citizens' 
military  training  camps  I  think  the  best 
standing  army,  as  somebody  has  said,  is  one 
that  does  not  stand.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  men  trained  and  equipped  so  that  they 
can  step  frcm  civilian  life  into  the  Army,  as 
my  colleague  who  spoke  before  me  has 
indicated. 

May  I  inquire.  Just  what  is  the  necessary 
appropriation  to  provide  this  civilian  train- 
ing? 

Mr,  DocKWEiLER,  The  Budget  Bureau  al- 
lowed us  $1,000,000  to  train  about  14. 500 
citizens'  military  training  camp  boys,  and  it 
would  take  82.227.000  to  take  care  of  35,000 
or  a  few  more  than  we  took  care  of  this 
year. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  testimony  on 
that  subject  this  morning. 

There  Is  a  decrease  in  the  estimate  sjib- 
mitted  by  the  Budget  Bureau  to  $1,000,000. 
Tliat  will  only  take  care  of  14.250  boys. 

Mr.  MuRDOCK.  It  seems  to  me  that  amount 
ought  to  be  increased. 

Mr,  DocKWEiLER.  In  your  State,  where  do 
the  citizens'  military  training  camp  boys  take 
their  training? 

Mr.  MuRDocK.  They  have  their  training  at 
Fort  Huachuca  and  at  Flagstaff,  but  princl- 
pallv  at  Fcrt  Huachuca, 

I  came  here  this  afternoon  especlaily  to 
speak  concerning  Fort  Huachuca.  Mr,  Chair- 
man. 

On  my  way  to  Washington  I  came  by  Fort 
Huachuca  and  locked  over  the  situation 
there.  But  I  also  stopped  at  El  Paso  and 
several  other  places,  and  I  had  a  chance  to 
contrast  the  equipment  at  such  places.  I 
marked  that  there  was  a  rather  pathetic 
difference.  It  seems  to  me  that  Fort  Hua- 
chuca has  come  to  be  mrrely  an  orphan  child. 
Of  course,  there  may  be  some  who  wonder 
•why  we  should  maintain  a  high-class  post 
way  down  yonder  in  southern  Arizona,  with- 
in a  few*  miles  of  the  Mexican  border.  I 
can  see  many  reasons  why  that  fort  ought 
to  be  w-ell  maintained. 

I  noticed  when  I  was  there  that  they  need 
a  barracks  and  mere  hospital  facilities  and 
better  equipment,  especially  homes  for  the 
troopers. 

Those  are  colored  troops  at  Fort  Huachuca. 
They  have  white  officers. 

I  was  not  pleased  with  what  I  saw  at  the 
entrance  of  the  lort.    I  can  understand  per- 


fectly now  why  the  officers  desire  to  have 
married  men  at  the  post.  But  wl;en  I  went 
to  look  at  the  quarters  of  the  men  I  saw 
human  b?lngs  living  In  houses  unfit  lor  the 
housing  of  horses. 

I  think  tl  -St  need  at  Fort  Huachuca 

Is   the  dev.  i    of   a  water   supply.     At 

the  present  iime  they  are  getting  water  from 
mountain  streams  and  some  so-called  wells, 
shallow  wells.  They  scarcely  have  enough 
water  for  domestic  use.  ar.d  the  supply  Is  cer- 
tainly Inadequate  for  bathing  facilities  or  fire 
protection. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  they  could 
develop  a  water  .Mipply  there  In  two  ways.  I 
was  much  Impressed  with  one  way.  that  Is. 
going  down  into  the  valley  a  little  distance 
and  sinking  deep  wells,  where  they  had  drilled 
and  found  an  inexhaustible  supply,  after  con- 
siderable surveying.  So  thev  would  be  able, 
probably  at  a  cost  of  $150000.  to  supply  Fort 
Huachuca  with  ample  water  through  these 
deep  wells,  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  post.  Now.  I  feci 
that  that  Is  the  first  need  of  that  post. 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  Fort 
Huachuca  has  had  a  remarkable  history.  I 
think  it  was  established  there  on  the  frontier 
about  six  decades  ago.  and.  of  course,  it  played 
an  important  part  In  the  Apache  warfare. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Apaches  were  the 
last  American  Indians  to  be  brought  under 
control.  They  were  so  wedged  In  there  In 
southern  Arizona  that  thc-y  were  a  menaca 
to  overland  travel.  For  a  long  time  thi^y  kept 
people  from  going  to  southern  California,  or 
further  south,  by  o' erland  travel. 

The  post  of  Fort  Huachuca  played  an  Im- 
portant part  In  the  subjugation  of  the 
Apaches.  But  the  Apaches  are  all  on  reser- 
vations now. 

The  post  Is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Mexi- 
can border,  along  that  portion  which  Is  the 
frontier  of  that  part  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
which  is  hidden  away  In  the  northwest  part 
of  Mexico,  the  turbulent  Sonora.  It  Is  In 
that  territory  of  Sonora  that  a  good  many 
revolutions  In  Mexico  have  started. 

Mr,  Collins.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Taquls. 

Mr,   Murdoch    Yes;    it   was  out   of   Sonora 

and  the  state  to  the  east  that  Villa  came  with 

his  band  and  made     Is  raid  on  the  town  of 

Columbus.  N   Mex. 

There  is  the  town  of  Naco  on  the  Arizona 
border  and  several  other  towns. 

In  the  town  of  Nogales.  Ariz.,  for  Instance, 
the  main  street  of  the  town  is  the  Interna- 
tional line.  Fort  Huachuca  is  only  a  few 
miles  from  Nogales, 

I  feel  this  way  about  it.  that  considering 
the  turbulent  conditions  in  Mexico  in  recent 
years  and  at  the  present  moment,  and  with 
the  state  of  p>olitics  that  I  have  discovered  In 
that  corner  of  Mexico.  It  behooves  us  to  see 
that  that  particular  post,  which  is  the  only 
military  post  between  El  Paso  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  kept  In  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 

I  hate  to  thluk  of  a  possible  Asiatic  war. 
but  if  we  should  be  Invaded  by  an  enemy 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific.  I  believe 
that  they  would  strike  at  this  country 
through  that  back  door  rrther  than  at  San 
Francisco  or  at  Seattle. 

If  I  cou!  J  have  my  way — and  I  am  a  man 
of  peace  as  much  as  my  colleague  who  im- 
mediately preceded  me-  I  would  mske  vise 
of  the  equipment  that  we  have  down  there 
at  Fort  Huachuca  in  the  way  of  further  de- 
velopment. I  think  It  ought  to  be  made  the 
center  of  artillery  training.  I  do  not  know 
where  you  can  find  any  better  rifle  ranges  or 
artillery  ranges  than  you  have  right  there. 
The  climate  Is  mild,  with  dry,  sunshiny 
weather  at  moderate  temperature. 

Mr.  Collins.  What  about  your  social  ad- 
vantages? 

Mr.  MuRDOCK.  That  Is  one  bad  feature 
about  it.  The  fort  is  some  distance  from  our 
towns. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  let  It  be  remember 
I  was  describing  Fort  Huachuca 
committ'e  as  I  remfrr.b 'rtd  it 
How  fjreatly  chanRed  the  picture 
l.s  evident  to  cvpryono  in  Anzon|i 
when  we  think  of  the  sneaking 
of  the  Asiatic  foe.  of  their  fariil 
with  t"      "   'f  of  California,  am 
remot'  :  this  corner  of  the  1 

of  Mexico  from  Mex.co's  seat  of 
ment.  It  Is  plainly  evident  that 
thoritiec  have  acted  wisely  in  all  t 
cent  Improvements  in  this  locah 
does  not  need  to  be  an  Army  m 
numerous  other  military  est 
suitable  and  logically  needfd  in 
vorable  resjon.    The  War  Dtpar^m 
undoubtedly  thorouchly  familiar 
possibilities,  as  it  has  shown 
miliar  with  the  needs  of  this 
area. 
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EXTENSION  OF  r.E.\i.^.  ^o 


IK;N.  V/llllAM  G  STR-MICN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.  iTIVES 

Wcdyicsday.  June  3   194'. 

Mr.  STRATTON.    Mr.  S;  m  ex- 

tending my  remarks  in  tne  Record 
through  leave  granttd  by  uranlmous 
consent  of  my  colleague-,  I  inc  ude  the 
following  article  which  appearrl  in  the 
June  3.  1942.  is«ut  of  the  Wa-hing*cn 
Times-Herald  entitled  "No  Pay  llooit  for 
P.  D.— Eacle-Eyed  Solon  Averts  Second 
'Pension^'  Incident": 

President  Roosevelt  might  have  f  %'entually 
received  a  $300  Increase  In  his  »75.C  OO-a-year 
unlary  under  a  bill  pending  before  Congress. 
8o  mi£:ht  Judge*  of  the  Supreme  Co  irt.  Cabi- 
net nu-mbers.  Senators,  and  Represfntaiive?. 
•  nd  a  boat  of  highly  paid  Governinent  offl- 
cial.s 

But  the  alertness  of  Representative  Wil- 
li.*M  G  Sttl'tton.  Repxibllcan  o  Illmoli!. 
yesterday  averted  what  might  ha  e  proved 
another  -  for  Congress"  '      * 

The  O^      -        .e  Committee  w;  Ber- 

ing a  bill  giving  •'all  civilian  emp  oyees"  of 
the  Government  a  MOO  yearly  Increj  se  during 
the  w.u-  period  and  for  6  months  thereafter. 

Civil  Service  Commtsaioner  Arthur  S  Flem- 
nitrg  was  testifying  when  Stsitton  re- 
marked 

"This  bill  seems  all-inclusive  Wouldn't  It 
afTect  the  Pr«Sider.t.  for  instance''  And  all 
legislative  and  Judicial  servants  as  v  e'.I  wh:^t- 
ever  their  salary?  " 

The  witness  and  Chairman  R^iSKr  i;A>j- 
SFICK.  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  flna  ly  agreed 
that  the  bill,  as  drawn,  might  go  i5  high  as 
the  President,  and  promised  hastil  •  that  the 
meaaure  would  be  amended  to  pr«  vent  such 
A  prwFibility 

•We  had  a  late-lamented  Incident  of  this 
nature  and  I  want  no  recurrence  <f  it,"  said 

STRATTON. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  >':LB;0C:M 

CI'    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  Housi:  OF  represent.\tt\t:s 

Wednesday.  June  3.  19 i2 
Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Dr.  N  chola.*:  Murray  But'.er. 
president  of  Columbia  University,  at  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eighth  com- 
mencement of  Columbia  University.  June 
2.  1942.  entitled  "The  American  Plan  to 
Prevent  War": 

When  the  nineteenth  century  cam?  to  Ws 
end  and  the  curt.-iin  rose  upon  the  twentieth, 
the  lopes  of  men  were  high  that  a  path  had 
been  found  over  'vhich  they  might  move  for- 
ward toward  a  world  of  prosperity  and  of 
peace  It  was  the  famous  Re-^rript  of  tlie 
Czir  of  all  the  Russlas.  made  public  on 
Augu<5t  12.  1898.  and  the  sympathetic  re- 
sprnse  given  to  it  by  the  governments  cf  the 
world  which  stirred  the  hearts  and  minds  cf 
men  to  believe  that  something  real  and  truly 
progressive  was  about  to  be  accomplished 

Thr  first  Hague  Conference — that  held  May 
lo  Julv  29.  1809— assembled  In  this  spirit  cf 
hjpe  and  of  faith.  In  particular,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  represented  by  a  dele- 
gation cf  exceptional  ability  and  high  char- 
acter, were  confident  that  some  Important 
stejjs  toward  effeottve  International  cocpcra- 
tun  were  now  to  be  taken.  tJnhapplly.  as 
the  publiFhed  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  first  Haeue  Conference  ma!te>  clear.  It 
w;is  the  influence  of  narrow-m-nded.  tech- 
nical, and  merely  gain-scekmg  objecticns  to 
any  such  comprehensive  plan  of  interna- 
tional action  as  the  Czar  had  proposed  which 
brought  about  what  was  to  all  Intents  and 
purpo.ses  the  tragic  failure  of  that  conference 
Its  only  practical  and  definite  result,  achieved 
by  rea.scn  cf  the  untiring  efforts  cf  the  Amer- 
ican delegation,  was  the  establishment  at  The 
Hague  of  a  Permanent  Ccurt  of  Arbitration. 
This  was  a  step  in  advance,  but  only  a  short 
one 

The  difficulties  which  confronted  this  con- 
ference in  Its  attempt  to  fcrmulatc  and  adept 
a  policy  of  truly  constructive  progress  In  the 
field  of  internal  onal  relations  were  almost 
entirely  the  result  of  that  gain-seeking  eco- 
nomic nal.onalisiu  which  several  of  the  more 
Important  nations  of  Europe  accepted  as  the 
natural  and  appropriate  expression  of  their 
Independent  sovereignty  and  their  national 
ambitions  Out  cf  such  a  situation  as  this 
there  quickly  developed  international  eco- 
nomic friction  and  economic  antagonism, 
which  shaped  with  increasing  force  the  pol- 
icies of  not  a  few  of  those  nations. 

In  the  United  States  also  economic  nation- 
alism gained  new  authority  in  matters  cf 
public  policy  Despite  the  rinp:ng  declaration 
of  President  MoKinley.  made  when  at  the  very 
height  of  his  leadership,  that  "the  period  cf 
exclusiveness  Is  past,"  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  proceeded  during  the  next 
quarter  centiiry  to  adopt  policies  of  still 
8t'cni;er  International  trade  restriction  that 
added  fuel  to  the  fire  which  had  already  be- 
gxin  to  burn  In  Europe  and  which  paved  the 
w«y  for  the  disastrous  busuie-ss  depression 
which  came  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  autumn  of  1929  In  Great  Britain 
Joseph  Chamberlain  put  his  personality  on 
the  side  of  these  economic  barriers  and  greatly 
Influenced  British  public  opinion.  In  Ger- 
many the  Cicvernment  and  many  of  the  large 
business  interests  felt  that  they  must  enter 
this  struggle  wUb  vigor  and  prepare  them- 


selves for  whatever  might  result  from  It.  be  It 
war  (.r  peace.  If  a  perional  word  may  be  pai- 
doned.  from  1905  to  1913.  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  as  confidential  and  of  course,  wholly 
unofficial  inteimedlary  between  the  German 
Emperor  and  the  leaders  in  the  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment of  Ctreat  Britain— Asquith,  Grey, 
Haldane,  and  John  Morlcy— In  the  hope  thi.t 
they  might  at  least  lessen  the  differences  of 
opinion  and  of  policy  which,  if  continued, 
were  almost  certain  to  lead  to  war.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  Emperor  himself  and  tie 
leaders  In  the  Government  of  Great  Br  tain 
did  not  desire  war,  but  rather  greatly  feared 
its  possible  re.'Ults,  the  forces  at  work  fct- 
neath  the  surface  continued  to  extend  and 
even  to  multiply  their  power  until  the  climax 
which  came  with  the  collapse  of  August  1. 
1914. 

Then  followed  more  than  4  years  of  despei  - 
ate  and  destructive  military  struggle  which 
was  so  severe  that,  when  It  came  to  lt«  end. 
It  seemed  almost  certain,  so  convincing  weie 
Its  lessons,  that  now  at  last  the  nations  would 
be  prepared  for  that  form  of  lnternatlon;il 
cooperation  which  would  reduce  or  perhajis 
even  remove  the  possibility  of  the  renewal 
cf  any  such  armed  contest. 

The  story  of  what  happened  at  Versailles 
and    afterward    at    Geneva    is    well    known. 
Statesmen  of  vision  In  every  land  looked  for- 
ward  with   the  same   spirit  which  had   an  - 
mated  the  American  delegation  to  the  firiit 
Hague  Conference  20  years  earlier     The  bii- 
teniess  of  the  struggle  through  which  they 
had  all  passed,  of  course,  made  international 
agreement  dilBcult.  but  the  destruction  which 
that  struggle  had  caused  In  human  life  and 
In  human  savings  made  such  agreement  seem 
an  atsolut*  necessity     The  variou.s  happcr- 
Ings  which  foUowed  are  so  recent  as  to  be  a 
matter  of  familiar  history.    It  was  tragic  thf.t 
sudh  outstanding  leaders  as  Briand  of  Frame 
and  Stresemann  of  Germany,  who  worked  to- 
gether earnestly  and  with   high   Intelligence 
to   bring  abcut   international  undcrstandir  g 
and   International   cooperation,  should   ha"e 
passed  from  earth  at  the  very  moment  whtn 
the  continuance  of  their  hves  seemed  essen- 
tial to  world  peace.     Internal  dissensions  in 
several  lands  and  internal  revolutions  on  the 
Continent    of    Europe    brought    new    antag- 
onistic forces  into  existence,  both  economic 
and    political.      It    was    these    forces    which 
turned  to  arms,  to  navies,  and  to  the  air    o 
establish  first  of  all  their  control  at  home. 
Then  they  were  ambitious  to  extend  that  con- 
trol over  parts  of  the  world  beyond,  far  be- 
yond,  their   own   national   boundaries.     Tte 
obvious  and  necessary  result  of  such  develop- 
ments as  these  meant  a  return  to  world-wlc  e 
military  struggle.     It  is  that  struggle  which 
we  are  witnessing  today. 

This  war  has  taken  the  form,  not  of  a  con- 
test for  national  independence  or  for  national 
security  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  aggressi.e 
powers,  but  for  world  control.  This  is  par- 
ticularly obvious  in  the  policies  of  two  peo- 
ples, the  Nazi  Germans  and  the  Japanese. 
Neither  of  them  shows  any  concern  whatever 
for  those  fundamental  principles  of  civil, 
political,  and  religious  liberty  which  have 
marked  the  progress  o'  the  western  world  for 
more  than  500  years.  Their  purpose  and  their 
hope  are  to  establish  abstilute  economic  ar  d 
political  control  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
earths  suiface  by  armed  force  and  by  its 
most  brut.ll  use  The  fact  that  these  Govern- 
ments are  among  those  which  formally  sigiud 
an  International  agreement.  In  which  63  na- 
tions Joined,  to  renounce  war  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  national  policy  is  only  referred  to  by 
them  with  sarcasm. 

This  World  War.  whether  economic  or  mili- 
tary, has  now  extended  over  fully  a  third  of 
this  twentieth  century.  The  future  historian 
will  take  note  of  the  fact  that,  no  matt?r 
what  may  have  l)een  the  hopes  and  the 
promises  of  governments  and  of  men.  this  Is 
a  twentieth-century  world  struggle  of  un- 
precedented magnitude  and  determination. 
In  the  face  of  a  situation  such  as  this,  thee 
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Is  absolutely  no  sense  In  talking  of  peace  un- 
til the  struggle  for  the  defense  of  civil,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  liberty  is  won. 

Every  effort  of  freemen  and  of  their  gov- 
ernments must  be  turned  to  the  achievement 
of  this  victory  as  quickly  as  possible,  despite 
the  appalling  cost  in  human  life  and  in  hu- 
man savings.  Liberty  is  not  only  worth  fight- 
ing for  but  it  must  be  fought  for  when 
attacked  by  armed  force 

The  minds  of  forward-facing  men  and  their 
governments  must  now  go  back  to  the  prob- 
lems which  were  so  earnestly  considered  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  In  the  light 
of  these  problems  and  of  these  later  happen- 
ings, one  must  be  prepared,  when  victory  for 
liberty  shall  come,  to  propose  and  to  estab- 
lish a  plan  of  international  cooperation  which 
will  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible  bring  about 
prosperity  aid  peace.  Preparation  for- peace 
Is  even  more  important  than  has  been  prepa- 
ration for  war. 

If  the  representatives  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  took  the  lead  in  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  fashion  at  the  first  Hague 
Conference  of  1899,  surely  it  is  becoming 
that  they  should  again  take  that  leadership 
so  soon  as  armed  hostilities  shall  end.  The 
path  has  been  clearly  marked  out  for  them 
by  the  acts  of  their  Government  and  by  the 
words  of  their  official  spokesmen.  McKinley, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Elihu  Root,  Taft,  Wilson. 
Harding — and  now  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — 
have  all  declared  themselves  with  emphasis 
and  deflniteness  in  favor  of  world  organiza- 
tion for  prosperity  and  for  peace.  Both  great 
political  parties  have  time  and  again  made 
similar  formal  statements  in  their  platforms. 
The  simplest  statement  of  what  may  be  called 
the  American  plan  Is  that  declaration  made 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Joint  resolution  adopted  in  June  1910,  to 
which  attention  has  so  often  been  called  and 
to  which  attention  should  continue  lo  be 
called  until  it  is  definitely  and  successfully 
acted  upon  by  American  public  opinion. 

These  are  the  words  of  that  resolution, 
adopted,  let  it  be  said  once  more,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  both  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives — no  Republican  and  no 
Democrat  dissenting — and  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  on  June  25,  1910: 

"Resolicd,  etc..  That  a  commission  of  five 
members  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  utilizing  existir.g  international  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  armaments  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  by  international 
agreement,  and  of  constituting  the  combined 
navies  of  the  world  an  International  force  for 
the  preservation  of  universal  peace,  and  to 
consider  and  report  upon  any  other  means 
to  diminish  the  expenditures  of  government 
for  military  purposes  and  to  lessen  the  prob- 
abilities of  war." 

The  text  of  this  resolution  cannot  be 
printed  too  cften  since  it  is  apparent  that 
It  would  still  be  news  to  most  of  the  world. 

It  is  this  American  plan,  supported  by 
the  principles  of  our  Federal  Constitution 
and  Its  Bill  of  Rights,  which  should  lead  the 
way  to  world  prosperity  and  world  peace 
when  this  war  shall  be  won. 


Cvt  r^hcinurig  ."najoritv   Want  .\c..:on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.EERN.'\RD  J  GEHRMANN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1942 

Mr.      GEHRMANN.      Mr.      Speaker, 
people  throughout  the  world  have  been 


looking  to  America  to  take  the  lead  in 
winning  the  war,  and.  of»course,  in  win- 
ning the  peace.  We  have  the  capacity 
to  produce  materials  and  we  have  the 
manpower  to  win  the  war — we  also  have 
the  capacity  to  win  the  peace. 

To  win  the  peace  and  to  make  that 
peace  a  permanent,  universal  peace,  we 
must  have  a  people  free  from  want  and 
free  from  fear.  We  must  free  our  07'n 
people  now:  free  our  senior  citizens  who 
built  our  means  of  producing  the  wea- 
pons of  defense,  from  actual  fear  of  want 
and  .hereby  free  their  children  from  fear 
that  their  parents  are  in  want,  by  grant- 
ing now,  pensions  to  all  those  over  60. 

The  American  people  are  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  Government  pensioas. 
The  Gallup  poll  of  last  year  amazed  all 
of  us  with  its  revelation  that  91  percent 
of  the  people  consulted  favored  Govern- 
ment pensions. 

It  also  revealed  that  the  largest  per- 
centage groups  favored  a  60-year  age 
limit  and  favored  a  pension  of  from  $40 
to  $60  per  month. 

Moreover,  the  poll  showed  that  a  groat 
majority  were  willing  to  pay  3  cents  of 
every  dollar  of  income  until  tliey  reach 
60  years  of  age  to  get  a  Government  pen- 
sion of  $50  per  month  after  60. 

Let  us  prove  to  the  world  that  we  really 
believe  in  freedom  from  want  and  free- 
dom from  fear  by  setting  free  our  senior 
citizens  through  granting  pensions  to  all 
citizens  beyond  60  new. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


liCN.  IRANCl:)  CASE 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1942 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr, 
Speaker,  a  short  time  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Hazel  Drew,  of  Okaton, 
S.  Dak.,  in  which  she  gave  a  very  clear 
statement  of  grass-roots  problems  which 
will  arise  in  any  Nation-wide  gasoline 
rationing  program.  Mrs.  Drew  is  cashier 
of  the  Okaton  State  Bank  in  a  small 
country  town.  She  has  been  engaged  in 
farming  operations  for  herself,  has  lived 
in  a  farming  community  for  years,  and 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems which  the  farmers  face.  I  felt  her 
letter  might  be  helpful  to  the  officials  of 
the  War  Production  Board  and  accord- 
ingly sent  her  letter  to  Mr.  R?avis  Cox, 
Chief  of  the  Services  Programs  Branch, 
Division  of  Civilian  Supply.  The  reply 
of  Mr.  Cox  will  be  of  general  interest  and 
of  special  interest  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  agricultural  production. 
Under  permission  granted  by  the  House 
I  place  in  the  Record  part  of  the  letter 
from  Mrs.  Drew,  the  full  reply  from  Mr, 
Cox,  and  excerpts  from  a  previous  letter 
on  the  same  question. 


The  letters  follow: 

A  "VERT   INFORMATIVI  LETTFR'' 

Okaton  State  Bank, 
Okaion.  S.  Dak  ,  ^fay  19,  1942. 
The  Honorable  Francis  Cask. 
House  of  Reprcsentatii'es. 

Washington,  D  C. 
DE.VR  Mr.  Case:  We  believe  that  our  farm- 
ers 11.  the  Midwest  farming  sections  are  Justly 
and  ho»estly  concerned  about  the  matter  of 
gasoline  rationing,  because  a  strict  rationing 
program  will  not  only  affect  them  and  their 
Incomes  directly,  but  also  the  national  pro- 
duction of  foodstuBs  as  well,  if  they  cannot 
obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  gasoline  or  fuel 
oil  to  carry  on  their  customary  farming  and 
ranching  operations.  We  presume  that  If 
Ih  rationing  of  gasoline  Is  occasioned  by  laclc 
of  tran-'portatlon  and  not  supply  that  they 
would  not  have  any  better  chance  of  obtain- 
ing one  than  the  other. 

We  believe  Mr.  Case,  that  you  are  very  well 
acquainted  with  our  particular  problems  and 
modes  of  living  In  this  section  of  South  Da- 
kota, but  please  bear  with  us  If  we  present  to 
you  some  of  the  situations  as  they  exist. 

In  the  first  Instance,  most  every  farmer  out 
here  milks  a  reasorable  number  of  cows,  at 
least.  It  is  necessary  during  the  summer 
months  for  them  to  deliver  their  cream 
either  to  a  cream-buying  station  or  a  shipping 
point,  not  less  than  twice  a  week 

Egg  production  Is  also  greatly  on  the  In- 
crease', at  Government  request,  and  they  are 
also  of  a  more  or  less  perishable  nature  and 
must  be  delivered  regularly. 

A  few  of  our  pecple  live  as  close  as  2^ 
miles  from  town  while  a  good  many  live  at 
least  10  miles  from  a  town  and  some  even  as 
far  as  15  or  20  miles,  the  average  probably 
would  be  10  miles.  Tlicre  Is,  of  course,  no 
agency  In  these  thinly  settled  sections  that 
goes  ground  from  house  to  house  and  picks  up 
this  cream  and  delivers  It  to  market  every  day 
as  there  is  in  the  more  densely  populated  dis- 
tricts In  other  parts  of  the  country  Delivery 
of  th'jse  products  makes  It  necessary  for  the 
farmer  to  use  either  his  truck  or  car  to  make 
the  trip  to  town. 

Some  will  say  that  they  can  use  a  horse 
and  buggy  but  where  distances  are  bo  great 
that  is  not  practical  btcause  of  the  amount 
of  time  Involved  in  making  the  trip  Then, 
too,  very  few  farmers  have  a  bug<?y  and  quite 
a  few  don't  own  any  horses.  In  fact.  If  all 
of  the  farmers  would  have  to  retort  to  travel 
by  horse,  we  are  cf  the  opinion  that  It  would 
be  Impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number 
of  horses  to  meet  the  demand. 

A  good  number  of  these  same  farmers  dur- 
ing the  school  year  have  to  take  their  chil- 
dren to  school  as  far  as  5  miles.  5  days  a 
week  Distances  Involved  also  make  other 
means  of  travel  either  impractical  or  im- 
possible. 

During  the  harvest  season  of  the  year, 
which  will  soon  be  bpre,  cur  farmers  require 
considerable  transportation  to  harvest  their 
crops  properly.  We  have  quite  a  number  of 
farmers  who  operate  over  1,000  acres  of  cul- 
tivated land,  extending  over  a  territory  of 
several  miles.  An  example  Is  one  farmer  and 
his  two  sons  ,;ho  farm  1.800  acrea.  These 
farm.^  are  located  several  miles  apart,  but 
the  same  machinery  Is  used  to  farm  It  all. 
They  have  three  tractors,  two  combines,  and 
one  truck.  This  amount  of  machinery  re- 
quires considerable  repairs  when  It  is  all  In 
operation  at  one  time,  and  from  the  home 
place  they  have  to  travel  about  13  ml'ee  to  a 
town  where  they  can  buy  repairs  or  have  any 
welding  done.  Just  hauling  the  grain  from 
the  (.-omblnes  to  the  place  where  the  gran- 
aries are  located  requires  a  lot  cf  transporta- 
tion during  one  season.  In  this  particular 
case,  which  is  representative  of  many  others, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  present 
production  in  any  other  manner. 

The  atwe  would  also  be  greatly  affected 
by  most  of  the  new  rules  governing  trans- 
portation by  truck  as  we  understand  them; 
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•   lead  on   the  return   trip      These 
regulatioij    will    &:io   greatly 
livery  of  hoes  to  market.   b< 
cw^t*  the  farmers  have  nothing  iw  . 
heme 

V»e  are  located  30  miles  south  cf 
8   EkJk  .  and  50  m^es  west  cf  P:esh 
.; which  are  the  only  two  hog  marke: 
territory.  !*i  necrifarily  cur  r. 
to   erh-r  cf   these   plsre.  tr 
c  train    ' 
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that   he  can  »h:p  them  to  market 
the  smaller  farmers  sell  so  few  at  a 
the    ct.mmercial    truckers   do    net 
to    bother   w;th    th?m      In    many 
email   farmers  only   method   cf    g( 
few  hcgs  and  sometimes  even  a 
to   market   Is   to    hitch   a   trailer 
family  car  and  take  them  30  to 
a  market 

This   is  one   cf   the   chief    reascr 
many  cases  it  would  inflict  an 
8h;p  on  rur  farmers  in  this  ccun 
rHtmn   the  gast^Une  tor  his  car  w 
liii.-t   90  percent   of   the   case*     is 
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We  believe  that  the  use  cf  m'*t 
this  district  Is  abtolutely  essential 
T  luction.  as  are  a  good 
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ensued  as  pleasure  cars  Ijecaui*  mo  ^ 
are  either   used   to  [remote   the   bu* 
farming  or  of  other  busmeates  clcsr 
thereto,  or  bcth 

Our  Government  Is  asking  our 
do  their  bit — to  at  least  maintain  t|i 
rate   of   production,   and    In    m(  - 
Increase   it      If  this   is  going  U 

le  Government  is  going  to  find  i 
to  ccKiperate  with  the  farmers  and 
Instead  of  hinder  them  oy  ratlonir^g 
•S5ary  fuel  or  other  commodities 
produce  and  deliver   these  larm 
market. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Hazh  a   DMw. 
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HO  INTFTrr  TO    LIMIT   ACRlCtTlTtmAL   lllCOtTCTION 

Waii  Production  Be 
Wo.i'iiTiyfon.  D  C.  May 
Hon   Fk-»ncis  Cast. 

House  of  Repre^mtattvfs. 

Washttigton. 

DiAK  Mk  Cask-  Many  thanks  for 
of  May  32  callirg  my  attention  tc 
■ent  to  you  by  Haz<:-1  A  Drtw  of 
Dak  .  discussing  the  effects  of  gasrl 
Ir.g  upon  the  farmers  In  the  State 
M.-S    Drew's  letter  very  Informativ 

The  remarks  I  have  made  In 
May  28  to  yni.  a  copy  of  which 
here'    "  ect  of  t; 

ln«  t  ;  •:      >  to  the  . 

Drew  as  much  as  they  do  to  the 
Mr   Brownell. 

I  believe  that  the  provisions  belAg  made  In 
the  rationing  plans  will  meet  th  •  ne«»ds  of 
farmers  for  ir.\s<.iline  used  In  trai  sportatlon 
m  t^  •  'i.tural  community  The  ration- 
ing (  -  .~o  w'.ll  make  adef^on*  ■  provision 
for  the  supply  of  kerosene    ^  fuel  oil. 

•nd  other  petroleum  produc-  are  used 

as  fuel  for  tractors  and  other  moi  jr-p^wered 
equipment 
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restrictions  which  require  a  75-percent  load 
one  way  and  fuU  load  the  other.  I  quote  the 
pertinent  language: 

•Provisions  of  •  •  •  50118(b)  •  •  • 
shall  not  apply  to    •     •     •    the  following: 

••  b)  A  motortruck  controlled  and  operated 
by  any  persor  or  persons  principally  engaged 
In  farming  when  used  In  the  transpcrtat;  a 
of  agrlctiltural  commcditics  and  products 
thereof  from  a  farm  or  farms  or  in  the  trans- 
poriatlon  of  farm  supplies  to  a  farm  or  farms." 

A  committee  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  a  group  of  tis  from  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  have  taken  steps  to  request 
the  Office  of  Defense  Tran.'-portaUon  to  grant 
a  similar  exemption  to  trucks  not  owned  by 
farmers  but  doing  the  same  sort  of  work  for 
them 

I  return  herewith  Mrs.  Drew's  letter,  which 
I  h.ive  had  copied  for  the  information  of  my 
stair.  If  I  can  supply  any  further  Informa- 
tion en  the  problem  of  agricultural  transpor- 
tation as  affected  by  conservation  or  ration- 
ing orders,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  cill 
upon  me. 

Sincerely  yours,  ' 

Re  A  VIS  Cox, 
Chief,  Services  Programs  Branch. 

Dviszon  of  Cnilian  Supply. 

^■^"^  \ 

Wak  Pkoduction  Boafd, 
Washington.  D  C.  May  28,  194"*. 
Hor..  Francis  Case 

House  of  Repri'sentatnes, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Case:  Thank  you  for  ycur  letter 
of  May  20  regarding  gasoline  rationing.  I 
have  made  a  copy  of  Mr  Brownell  s  letter  and 
am  returning  the  original  attached  to  this 
letter  As  you  suggested,  we  have  referred 
this  matter  to  Mr  John  R.  Richard.s.  and  In 
addition  to  Mr  Jcel  Dean,  both  of  the  Office 
of  I'rlce  Administration. 

In  regard  to  the  point  you  raise  about  gas- 
oUre  for  farming  operations,  every  plan  con- 
sidered thus  far  assumes  that  sufficient  gaso- 
line will  be  allowed  for  this  purpose.  There 
Is  abbolutely  no  Intention  of  rationing  gaso- 
line or  rubber  in  a  manner  that  will  limit 
agricultural  production.  Mr  Brownell  is 
conect  In  assuming  that  transportation  on 
the  enstcrr  seaboard  necessitated  the  gaso- 
line-rationing prcgram.  As  you  know,  the 
Nor:hwest  was  similarly  affected.  While 
other  sections  of  the  country  appear  not  to 
hav(>  any  transportation  difficulty,  appear- 
ances are  deceptive 

A  considerable  part  of  the  transportation 
pr(iblem  Is  really  a  rubber  problem  and  na- 
tional rationing  plans  for  the  future  will  b^ 
based  on  the  shortage  of  rubber  rather  than 
an  immediate  shortage  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities. The  rubber  shortage  Is  one  of  the 
wors.t  material  shortages  we  face  and  it  has 
beccme  necessary  to  develop  a  rationing  pro- 
gram for  rubber  which  eliminates  all  but  the 
mos:  necessary  uses. 

Very  truly  yours. 

RCAvis  Cot, 
Chief,  Serixces  Programs  Branch, 

Division  of  Cit'iaan  Supply. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  FITZGER.\L:) 

or  coNNKCTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1942    \ 

^T     FITZGERa:  p     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

:  .   j^.w..^Mon  lu  t\  .:  J  my  remarks,  I 


am  Inserting  the  following  addres-s  de- 
livered by  me  over  radio  station  WNLC 
at  New  London,  Conn.,  on  the  subject  of 
apprentice  training: 

Fellow  citizens.  It  gives  me  great  pleasun; 
to  speak  to  you  this  evening  on  such  a  vital 
and  timely  subject  as  training  for  war  pro- 
duction. 

The  subject  of  Industrial  training,  as  many 
of  you  know,  has  always  been  near  and  dear 
to  me.  It  has  been  uppermost  in  my  mind 
for  years.  I  have  let  few  opporttmlties  slip  by 
to  do  something  about  It. 

Being  friends  of  mine  of  long  standing, 
most  cf  ycu  know  that  I  served  an  appren- 
ticeship in  a  foundry  as  a  molder.  I  lock 
back  upon  these  years  with  great  satisfaction. 
They  not  only  gave  me  a  trade,  but  they 
helped  to  mold  my  character  and  make  ma 
conscious  of  my  responsibilities  to  my  fellov/ 
men. 

As  a  molder  I  never  overlooked  a  chanco 
to  help  '/oung  apprentices,  and  in  my  ca- 
pacity at  the  foundry,  one  of  my  first  con- 
siderations was  to  see  that  new  workers  re- 
ceived the  right  kind  of  training. 

As  my  horizon  widened  through  years  cf 
service  as  a  Connecticut  State  Senator,  as 
Slate  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor,  ami 
later  as  United  States  Representative.  I  havo 
been  more  and  more  impressed  by  the  vital 
part  training,  especially  the  time-tested  de- 
vice cf  apprenticeship,  plays  In  Industrial 
operations. 

INDCSTRIAL  TRAINING   H.AS  WTDESPRE.»D   BENEFITS 

Planned  industrial  training  not  only  facili- 
tates the  entry  of  young  people  into  our  In- 
dustrial machinery,  but  it  benefits  the  em- 
ployers, other  workers,  the  plant,  the  com- 
munitv.  the  Sta'e.  and  the  Nation 

A  mechanic  who  has  acquired  mastery  ot 
his  Job  under  an  adequately  planned  and 
supervised  training  program  can't  help  bu: 
produce  superior  work  He  is  bound  to  b«( 
more  dependable,  alert,  and  efficient  than  on«! 
who  has  picked  up  his  trade  catch  as  catch 
can.  The  difference  between  poor,  mediocre, 
and  efficient  workers  is  generally  found  in  the 
quality  of  the  training  received. 

Today,  with  the  Nation's  industrial  ma- 
chinery facing  the  mightiest  armament  pro- 
gram in  the  history  of  mankind,  no  one  has 
to  work  hard  to  sell  the  idea  of  Industria. 
training.  A  critical  shortage  of  skilled  mer. 
has  made  everyone  conscious  of  It.  The  cry 
Is  no  longer,  "Why  train  workers?"  but  "How- 
can  we  train  more  of  them?" 

This  Is  in  sharp  contrast  with  6  or  7  years 
ago.  when  the  more  far-sighted  and  realistic 
of  us  had  to  bog  to  be  heard  on  this  subject 

US£D  NEEDS  OF  WAR  AS  AN   ARGUMENT 

I  recall  with  a  certain  amount  of  awe  that 
one  of  the  arguments  I  used  then  was:  "If 
we  should  suddenly  be  plunged  into  a  mod- 
ern, mechanized  war.  fought  by  vast  fleets  of 
planes  and  tanks  and  by  armored  divisions, 
our  industries  will  need  hundreds  of  thou- 
sflnds — perhaps  millions — of  skilled  workers 
overnight  How  will  we  be  able  to  get  them 
unless  v^'e  set   up  training  machinery  now?" 

Many  thoughtful  Individuals  took  up  this 
cry,  but  many  of  those  who  today  are  loudly 
bemcanlr.g  the  present  shortage  of  trained 
labor,  blaming  everyone  but  themselves, 
didn't  give  a  hoot.  Some  even  opposed  the 
Idea,  maintaining  that  a  national  plan  for 
apprentice  training  was  too  far-fetched. 

War  on  a  universal  scale  seemed  a  crary 
Idea  back  In  1936.  and  the  opponents  of  a 
national  apprenticeship  program  Insisted  that 
Industry  would  tram  apprentices  In  Its  own 
way,  U  let  alone. 

But  thank  goodness,  there  were  enough  of 
us  who  saw  the  writing  on  the  v,all  to  push 
the  Idea  through. 

NTVER-SAT-DIE     SPTRrT     TRTrMPHS     AT     LAST 

We  In  Connecticut  are  noted  for  two 
things — our  Ingenuity  and  our  never-say-die 
spirit.     I  am  thankful   that   I  possess   that 
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never-say-dle  spirit  In  generous  quantities. 
I  believe,  too.  that  I  possess  some  of  that  In- 
genuity for  which  the  people  of  Connecticut 
are  famous.  Anyway,  indifference  and  oppo- 
sition made  me  only  more  determined 

When  you  elected  me  to  the  United  States 
Congress  in  1936  I  realized  that,  at  last,  the 
opportunity  to  do  something  about  appren- 
ticeship training  on  a  national  basis  had 
arrived. 

Here  was  the  golden  chance  I  had  hoped 
for.  The  chance  to  formulate  an  apprentice- 
ship plan  which  would  root  itself  into  the 
industrial  machinery  of  America  and  thrive 
and  bear  much  fruit.  A  plan  which  would 
not  only  foster  the  welfare  of  industrially 
minded  young  people  but  make  our  crafts- 
men the  equal  of  those  found  anywhere  in 
the  world.  No  longer  would  we  have  to  lock 
to  Etirope  for  men  with  "brains  in  their 
hands." 

Through  a  national  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram based  on  the  best  experience  and  tech- 
nique of  our  own  and  other  countries,  we 
would  develop  the  finest  craftsmen  and  make 
our  Nation  the  world's  Industrial  leader  In 
every  sense  of  the  word — a  leader  in  work- 
manship as  well  as  production. 

V/orkihg  In  close  cooperation  with  Inter- 
ested Government  officials,  early  In  1937  I 
Introduced  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  bill  which  made  the  promotion  of 
apprentice  training  a  permanent  function  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

To  my  amaziement,  labor  and  management 
rallied  as  one  man  In  support  of  that  bill. 
The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
voiced  its  unqualified  endorsement.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Con- 
gress cf  Industrial   Organizations  backed   it. 

This  wonderful  support  was  an  indication 
that  American  industrialists,  once  they  saw 
the  light,  were  with  us  wholeheartedly. 

Couched  in  simple,  straightforward  lan- 
guage, the  bill  sold  itself  It  was  short 
enough  so  that  those  who  run  could  read 
and  understand  It.  When  it  reached  the  floor 
it  went  breezing  through  with  no  serious  op- 
position— proof  enough  that  once  the  idea  of 
sound  apprenticeship  had  been  driven  home 
everyone  was  for  it.  But  before  we  could 
get  that  idea  firmly  planted  a  tremendous 
amount  of  spadework  had  to  be  done.  Only 
those  of  tis  who  did  that  work  remember  how 
difficult  it  was. 

Blazing  trails  is  always  hard  work  beset 
by  frequent  discouragements;  blazing  a  trail 
for  a  realistic  attitude  toward  apprentice 
training  was  particularly  difficult.  However, 
dogged  persistence  won  out.  The  appren- 
ticeship bill,  having  passed  both  Houses  with 
flying  colors,  was  signed  and  made  law  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  August  1937.  The  law 
Is  a  voluntary  one.  In  keeping  with  American 
democratic  ideals.  This  arrangement  has 
proved  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

FORTY   rrVE    STATES    HAVE   APPROVED    APPRENTICE- 
SHIP   PROGRAMS 

I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  William  F. 
Patterson,  the  chief  of  apprenticeship,  that 
currently  there  are  more  than  1.500  approved 
apprenticeship  programs  in  operation.  These 
programs  are  found  In  45  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
apprentices  in  training  today.  The  training 
of  all  has  been  Im.proved  by  the  existence 
of  a  Federal  apprenticeship  law.  Though 
hundreds  of  new  apprentices  are  being  hired 
each  month,  nowhere  near  enough  are  In 
training  to  meet  the  present  skilled-labor 
shortages.  Imagine  how  much  worse  off  our 
industries  would  have  been  if  some  of  us  had 
not  had  the  foresight  and  fortitude  5  years 
ago  to  push  through  a  national  apprentice- 
ship law. 

What  we  have  learned  through  gearing 
apprentice  training  into  actual  production  is 
now  being  utilized  in  setting  up  short-term 
programs   to  train   war-production   workers. 
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The  results  of  the  apprenticeship  law  are 
woven  through  the  whole  pattern  of  our  war 

effort. 

MANY  WORKERS  SUPPLY   ONE  FIGHTER 

Everyone  realizes  that  a  soldier  at  the  front 
Is  helpless  without  arms  and  supplies. 
Everyone  knows  that  it  takes  14  to  18  workers 
behind  the  line  to  keep  a  soldier  equipped 
with  the  essentials  of  modern  mechanized 
war. 

What  is  not  generally  realized  Is  that  men 
and  women  in  war  plants  need  more  thor- 
ough training  than  those  in  civilian  work, 
not  only  because  errors  slow  down  production 
and  waste  precious  materials  but  because 
weapons  of  war  call  for  close  precision. 

While  the  premium  is  on  plant  training  In 
general,  the  highest  premium  is  on  all-round 
training,  and  this  means  apprenticeship.  It 
is  the  man  who  has  acquired  a  trade  through 
apprenticeship  who  can  turn  out  quickly  close 
tolerances  demanded  by  war  production. 

In  certain  bottleneck  industries — tool  and 
die  making,  precision  instrument  and  gage 
making,  pattern  making — this  all-round  skill 
Is  indispensable.  Jobs  in  these  fields  requir- 
ing less  than  all-round  skill  are  few. 

Installation,  maintenance,  and  repair  work 
demands  a  comprehensive  mastery  of  a  trade 
Inspecting,  testing,  and  adjusting  cannot  be 
left  to  workers  with  only  limited  knowledge. 

Studies  conducted  during  the  past  18 
months  reveal  that  or.e-third  of  a  force  work- 
ing on  war  production  is  made  up  of  all- 
round  skilled  workers,  men  trained  through 
apprenticeship. 

APPRENTICE   A    PRODUCTION    WORKER    FROM    START 

People  who  know  industrial  operations  need 
not  be  reminded  that  an  apprentice  produces 
as  he  learns;  that  he  is  a  worker  with  more 
than  average  ability,  contributing  directly  to 
production  from  the  moment  he  is  hired. 

Apprenticeship,  experience  has  proved,  is 
not  only  the  wisest  but  the  quickest  way  to 
acquire  command  of  an  entire  trade. 

However,  we  are  at  war.  There  is  a  short- 
age of  all  kinds  of  trained  workers.  We  can- 
not hope  to  train  the  all-round  skilled  work- 
ers we  need  right  now  through  apprenticeship. 

Other  methods  of  industrial  training  must 
be  utilized.  Men  and  women  must  be 
trained  on  short-term  basis  for  mass  produc- 
tion and  assembly-line  work,  for  repetitive 
Jobs  and  special  jobs  and  processes.  These 
people  are  to  be  trained  only  for  a  specific 
Job.  however.  This  type  of  training  involves 
principles  and  techniques  used  in  training 
apprentices. 

Such  programs  mtist  be  set  up  to  meet  local 
conditions.  If  mechanics  with  apprentice- 
ship background  are  available  in  numbers  or 
if  the  plant  has  had  an  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram running  lor  some  time,  and  apprentices 
with  years  or  even  months  of  training  to 
their  credit  are  available,  the  short-term 
training  programs  need  not  be  extensive. 

Journeymen  and  advanced  apprentices  can 
be  scattered  through  the  working  force  as 
check-up.  lead,  set-up,  and  quarter  men. 

OTHER  TYPES  OF  TRAINING   ALSO  CONSIDERED 

In  .spite  of  my  deep  Interest  in  apprentice- 
ship, I  did  not  lose  sight  of  other  forms  of 
industrial  training.  In  1940.  while  mayor 
of  this  city.  I  helped  launch  a  vocational 
school  for  young  men  and  women  seeking  In- 
dustrial opportunities. 

The  skills  developed  In  young  people  by 
this  school  are  being  utilized  by  industrial 
establishments  throughout  this  area.  The 
Electric  Boat  Co..  of  New  London,  has  many 
of  its  graduates  on  its  pay  roll.  The  meth- 
ods of  the  school  are  being  used  as  models  In 
other  localities. 

It  Is  quite  apparent  that  eastern  Connecti- 
cut has  taken  many  vital  steps  to  prepare 
itself  for  the  Impact  of  war  and  possible 
labor  shortage.  For  that  we  mast  be  grate- 
ful. However,  we  must  continue  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  train  more  men  and  women 
so  that  when  this  war  ends  we  can  shift  our 
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working  forces   to  civilian   production  with 

dispatcli. 

It  will  be  the  adequately  trained  worker 
who  will  most  quickly  adapt  himself  to  new 
Industral  demands  The  more  trained  work- 
men we  have  available,  the  quicker  will  we  be 
able  to  put  cur  country  and  our  State  t>ack 
on  its  peacetime  feet. 

Efficient  inda«trlal  training  not  only  guar- 
antees greater  production  for  the  present  but 
also  safeguards  the  production  of  tomorrow. 

This  State's  foresight  in  the  field  of  train- 
ing and  its  current  efforts  to  improve  and 
expand  its  training  facilities  are  an  assurance 
that  Connecticut's  Industries  will  be  ready 
for  peace  as  they  were  for  war. 

I  thaiik  you. 


A  c!  (? ' '"'  ^  -    fi  f   Sen  a  t  (>  r   ^1  e  a  d   a  1   I  o  n  \  c  ti  t  m  >  tj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.AMES  M,  ME.4D 

OF    NLW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1942  ' 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  the  Postmasters* 
and  Supervisors'  Convention  at  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y.,  on  May  23. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE   PRESIDENT   AND   THE    WAR    OT    LIBERATION 

We,  who  are  meeting  here  today,  are  about 
to  witness  the  final  phase  in  the  historic 
world  conflict  for  man's  freedom.  Because 
this  is  a  war  for  freedom — freedom  of  re- 
ligion, Ireedom  of  expression,  freedom  from 
fear  of  oppression,  freedom  from  want — it  is 
truly  a  [jeople's  war. 

It  Is  to  these  four  freedoms  enunciated 
by  President  Roosevelt  that  the  men  and 
women  of  the  United  Nations  have  dedicated 
themselves.  For  we  in  America  have  long 
known  ihat  men  cannot  live  half  free,  half 
slave.  That  profound  truth  Is  deeply  em- 
bedded in  the  core  of  our  American  ex- 
perience. 

For  al  of  us — our  fighting  men  and  the 
fighting  men  of  the  United  Nations — the 
supreme  hour  of  crisis  is  approaching  Dur- 
ing this  summer  and  fall.  Hitler  must  win 
all  or  lose  all.  He  knows  that.  We  know 
that. 

For  this  supreme  moment  we  must,  there- 
fore, muster  all  our  cotirage  and  energies. 
Each  of  us  must  perform  his  allotted  task — 
the  men  in  arms,  the  people  at  home,  the 
workers  and  managers  of  industry,  these  of 
us  in  Go'.ernmenl.  For  if  this  war  has  taught 
us  anything,  it  Is  that  we  are  all  com- 
batants— in  total  war  no  sector  of  the  popu- 
lation is  safe  from  the  terror  of  the  enemy's 
wrath.  The  men,  women,  yes,  even  the  chil- 
dren of  America  will  not  be  found  wanting 
The  American  people  are  on  the  march. 
There  Is  no  turning  back.  Nothing  will  stop 
us  sliort  of  complete  victory.  The  freedoms 
must  prevail. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  people  were  not 
prepared  for  this  war  of  the  hemispheres; 
that  otir  military  establishment  was  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  cf  the  head  start  in  arma- 
ment bu.lding  achieved  by  the  Axis  Powers. 
In  one  sense,  that  is  true  For  we  have  al- 
ways been  a  peace-loving  people.    Militarism 
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naj  r.jt  Doen  our  predomlnat^i  cba 
However,  utiatever  advautft|i;e  In 
the  Axis  may  hav«  had  l»  nr  •'      i: 
overcome     We  are  already  ou 
Axis  m  certain   t^-pes  of  maienai 
overwhelm  them  m  every  categorv 
But  In  another  and  a  deeper  se: 
red      Fir   the   social   philosop 
:.i»tratlon  had  revitalized  and 
eneU    the    jpirit    of    America       In 
Ro^evelt.  the  people  of  this  coun 
a   ]»«der    who    translated    into    rea 
hopes  and   aspirations      The 
pie  will  neither  return  to  the  old 
nor  will  we  bow  to  the  new  order  of 
Thf   utter  economic  collapse   of 
tlon  In  t^  -    the  wi 

tress   of    i  pie,    the 

fear  which  strflk^  across  the  land 
pear  to  us  in  retr'i>pect  like  a  trouh 
We  were  then  literally  a  tick  nal 
system  nf  private  business  enterpr.si 
er  functioned  The  Nation's  bank 
ture  had  toppled  The  farmer 
the  lowest  ebb  In  his  fortunes 
ployed  trnmp."d  the  streets  G' 
floundered  without  leadership  or 

You  win  remember   that   overn 
were,    with    tht-   inauguration     of 
Roosevelt,  all  that  changed.    For  tc 
of  the  Presidency  had  come  one  wht  • 
had  a  sense  ot  the  direction  in  wh 
sired  to  move,  but  brought  with 
found  aense    also,  of  the  direction 
the  limes  required  him  to  move.    I 
videntlal 

We  b^'fjtin  to  witness  the  hammer 
those  great  social  reforms  which  we 
elate  with   the  New   Deal      A  phi 
government  which   had  heretofore 
the  citizen  only  in  ri^.ht  to  be  free 
formed   Into  a  Rovemment   which 
tectfd  the  citizen  In  his  right  to 
his  rlKhf   to  live      Collective  bars^f 
came  the  law  of  the  land      No 
there  be  fear  leas  hard-earned  fcvI 
Bank  drp^siti'  were  guaranteed 

A  new  standard  of  fair  dealing  wi 
upon  those  w*io  ^ell  securities  In 
market  places     Ttxlay  even  Wall 
nlres  the  advantages  cf  p  Securltlci 
The  farmer  again  came  into  his 
employment  Insurance  and  old-ag  • 
became  society"?  reward  to  the  s 
dustry  who.  through  no  fault  of 
were   rendered   the    victims   of    th' 
cycle      The   unemployed    youth 
off   the    streets   and    taught    useftil 
trades   which   are   today  forging 
ments    of     war — and     their     m 
hard— murcles   which   are   today 
guno  and  tanks  of  cur  armed  forct 
The  g(X)d  soil  of  the  land  whicli 
ruthlessly   mined    and    neglected 
where,  rehabilitated  reforested 
pltals.   bridges,   and   a   host  cf 
appeared  over  the  countryside     In 
was  strengthened 

Have  ycu  forgotten  that  6  yea 
worst  depression  ever  known  In  h 
ness  enterprise  was  restored  to 
and  Its  profits  w*^re  greater  than 
▼ious  era' 

It   is.  therefore,   no  mere  co 
we  find  ourselves  in  this  titanic 
our     existence     physically     and 
strong     It  was  providential 

It    Is   my  considered   opinion 
absence  cf  those  great  social  reform 
I    have    referred    our    American 
would  have  been  far  less  potent  t 
the  evil   forces  of  H\tler;sm      If 
•octal  experimenvs  of  the  admtnist 
dODe   nothing  else,   they   have 
oar  time  the  dignity  and  meanin 
freedom 

Tee;  I  am  fully  aware  that  ta 
ahlpe — the    physical    goods    cf 
course,    all-important      But    Chi 
even  rudimentary  equipment    has 
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cf  the  Japanese  W'ny?  Because  the  Chinese 
people  possess  the  unalteraMe  will  to  fight 
for  the  preservation  of  their  Idea  of  the 
good  liie  And  the  Russians — confronted 
with  the  most  formidable  army  ever  as- 
stmbled,  an  army  flushed  with  victory  in 
the  Wes*.  an  array  of  fighting  men  and  ma- 
teriel thought  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world — 
yes;  the  brave  Russian  p>eople  let  the  Nazis 
know  thty  are  fighting  for  home  and  for 
c<junuy.  And  what  of  the  heroic  men  and 
women  of  Engliuid?  In  the  days  when  the 
Luftwaffe  was  pounding  the  British  cities 
and  towns  by  night  and  day,  the  people  of 
England  gave  the  world  a  memorable  ex- 
ample of  courage  and  fortitude  which  will 
long  be  remembered.  The  plain  people  of 
E;;g'.8nd  knew  for  what  they  are  fighting. 
The  Chinese,  the  Russians,  the  British— 
and  the  jther  p)eoples  of  the  United  Nations — 
have  fought  back  heroically  aRainst  over- 
whelming forces  and  equipment  because  they 
are  flghung  for  something  precious — to  pre- 
serve mans  oldest  aspiration:  The  dignity 
which  comes  from  being  a  freeman;  the 
right,  tc  live  a  decent  life  without  fear  of 
the  brutal  tjranny  of  a  Gestapo;  to  be  a 
citizen  of  a  government  of  one's  own  choos- 
ing; to  live  m  a  society  where  one's  children 
have  a  better  opportunity  for  education 
than  their  parents;  to  worship  God  unmo- 
lested; to  take  pride  In  one's  Job;  to  build  a 
world  where  the  fear  of  unemploj-ment  and 
a  homeless,  shelteiiess  old-age  are  unknown. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  we  know  and 
love  in  America  And  they  are  the  things 
for  which  men  fight. 

Remember  that  this  Is  a  war  of  Ideas  In 
which  what  a  man  holds  to  be  gpod  deter- 
mines on  which  side  he  fights.  Our  side  be- 
lieves in  freedom  for  all  men.  The  other 
side  Ijelleves  in  freedom  for  a  privileged  few— 
and  slavery  for  all  the  rest 

Today,  the  stricken  people  of  the  Nazi  con- 
quered and  occupied  lands  must  do  the  bid- 
ding of  that  Master  Class — or  die  before  the 
execution   squads  of   the   Gestapo. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  why  this 
Nation  has  been  spiritually  and  physically 
conditioned  for  the  part  which  it  Is  now 
taking  In  this  world  conflict  for  the  mastery 
of  ideas  It  Is  the  matchless  leadership  cf 
our  Commander  In  Chief,  our  President. 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  President  Roosevelt 
very  early  perceived  the  threat  which  totali- 
tarianism presented  to  cur  democratic  founda- 
tions. One  of  his  first  official  acts  upon 
assuming  the  Presidency  was  to  begin 
strengthening  and  building  our  depleted 
Nav^-.  Early  in  his  administration  the  Pres-i- 
dent  warned  that  broad  oceans  no  longer 
oflered  .mmunlty  from  attack;  that  the  range 
and  striking  power  of  aviation  had  shrunk 
the  approaches  to  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent; that  the  Axis  global  strategy  was 
designed  to  encircle  and  separate  us  frcm  our 
friends 

Ycu  will  recall— It  was  only  yesterday— 
that  the  President's  insight  Into,  and  percep- 
tion cf,  the  Axis  objectives  was  denounced 
as  "wai-mongering  "  by  the  Isolationists. 

When  It  became  increasingly  apparent  that 
Hitler's  peaceful  overtures  were  in  reality  but 
the  AxH  strategy  of  war.  the  President  sought 
to  strengthen  us  for  the  crisis  to  come  by 
urging  upon  Congress  the  repeal  of  the  neu- 
uality  legislation 

When  at  least  the  fxiry  of  Hitler's  hordes 
was  unleashed  upon  Poland,  it  was  the  Presi- 
dent *  (Xincepticn  of  lend-lease  which  turned 
America  Into  the  arsenal  of  the  democ- 
racies Lend-lease  furnished  the  precious 
mouths  which  were  needed  to  ready  us  for 
the  Inevitable  total  world  conflict. 

Thee  came  selective  service — the  youth  of 
America  turned  to  arms. 

With  Pearl  Harbor  the  curtain  was  rung 
down  on  the  p)erlod  of  defense — America  had 
been  attacked  Unitedly  we  closed  ranks 
behind  our  leader  The  awful  business  of  war 
had  Ix-gun  In  earnest.     The  global  strategy 


of  Axis  encirclement  against  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  repeatedly  warned  was  unfolding — 
grimly  and  bitterly. 

I,  for  one.  shudder  at  the  thought  of  what 
mii^ht  have  been  our  fate  if  President  Roose- 
velt had  not  been  at  the  helm:  If  he  had 
not  imparted  to  our  spirit  and  mind  some 
of  the  toughness  of  his  own  indomitable  an- 
cestry; if  he  had  not  readied  the  Nation  for 
the  hour  of  mortal  conflict  His  was  a  lead- 
ership of  vision  and  foresight. 

Today,  as  never  before  in  the  history  of 
our  Republic,  indeed,  as  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  people  look  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  assuage 
their  sufTering.  to  liberate  them  from  the 
yoke  of  tyranny,  and  to  enlarge  the  horizons 
of  this  world  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren 

No  public  olBce  In  the  world  carries  with 
It  greater  responsibilities  than  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  For  not  only  Is  the 
President  the  leader  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  he  is,  also,  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  United  Nations 

It  is  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  the  lovers  of  freedom  everywhere 
throughout  the  world  look  for  the  Just  and 
enduring  peace  to  come.  It  Is  to  Mr  Roose- 
velt's unfaltering  courage,  his  warm  human- 
ity, his  p)enetratlng  vision,  that  the  oppresfed 
peoples  of  EJurope  and  Asia  look  for  the  ful- 
fillment for  all  men  of  the  central  purposes 
of  the  American  dream— genuine  freedom 
for  the  many  rather  than  privileged  license 
for  the  few 

At  the  peace  table  it  shall  be  America's 
great  opportunity  to  translate  the  Roosevelt 
four  freedoms  Into  an  international  code  by 
which  nations  must  live. 

This  time  the  common  man  will  not  only 
win  the  war.  he  will  also  win  the  peace. 


CommMnist  PiibiicatiOn.>  Outraged 


REMARKS 


HON   ROY  0   WOODRUFF 

OF    MICIllCA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Attorney  General  Biddle  has 
greatly  aggrieved  and  intensely  infuriated 
communistic  newspapers  and  those  fa- 
voring communism — even  though  deny- 
ing it — by  his  ruling  that  Harry  Bridges, 
west-coast  labor  agitator,  alien,  and 
Communist,  should  be  deported  because 
0*  his  membership  in  a  party  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Attorney  General,  advo- 
cates the  overthrow  of  this  Government 
by  violence. 

The  newspaper  PM.  a  New  York  sheet 
which  specializes  on  scurrilous  attacks  on 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  public 
officials  who  do  not  perform  to  please 
them,  is  especially  aggrieved  and  infu- 
riated by  the  action  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. PM  howls  to  high  heaven  that  the 
Attorney  General  ought  to  atone  at  once 
for  this  outrage  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  Communists  of  America 
and  the  agitational  pursuits  of  Harry 
Bridges. 

PM  passes  over  a  number  of  pertinent 
facts.  One  is  that  Mr.  Bridges,  having 
been  in  this  country  a  good  many  years, 
has  failed  to  become  a  citizen.  With  his 
own    country,    Australia,    at    war,    Mr. 
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Bridges  could  profitably  be  employed  in 
Australia  helping  to  whip  his  country's 
foes.  PM  also  overlooks  the  fact — quite 
conveniently — that  before  Hitler  sank  his 
teeth  in  Joe  Stalin's  neck,  and  whi"-  the 
Soviet  Government  was  a  partner  of  the 
Nazi  government,  Mr.  Bridges  along  with 
other  Communists,  was  violently  against 
the  United  States  getting  into  the  war. 
PM  further  overlooks  the  fact — very  con- 
veniently— that  while  Russia  was  an  ally 
of  Germany,  very  serious  and  widespread 
sabotage  was  carried  on  in  this  country, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  accomplished 
by  the  delay  of  shipments  of  arms  and 
munitions  to  the  nations  fighting  Hitler, 
and  that  much  of  this  delay  took  place  on 
the  Pacific  coast  through  prolonged 
strikes  by  the  longshoremen's  union  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Mr.  Bridges. 

PM  and  other  newspapers  which  sym- 
pathize with  Communism  did  not  hail 
with  denunciation  the  commutation  by 
the  President  of  the  sentence  of  Earl 
Browder — leading  Communist  of  Amer- 
ica and  its  perpetual  candidate  for  the 
Presidency — for  the  felonious  crime  of 
falsifying  his  passport.  Browder  was 
convicted  and  sent  to  prison  not  for  being 
a  Communist,  but  because  he  committed, 
not  once,  but  at  least  four  times,  the 
plain  garden  variety  of  felonious  falsifi- 
cation of  passport  information  in  order 
to  secure  American  passports  under  ficti- 
tious names  so  that  he  might  travel  in 
foreign  countries  under  the  protection  of 
the  American  flag.  He  could  not  have 
secured  passports  under  his  own  name, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  found  it 
necessary  to  perjure  himself.  Under  the 
circumstances,  his  sentence  was  not  un- 
duly severe.  He  was  released,  however, 
and  his  sentence  commuted,  not  because 
he  was  a  common  felon,  but  because  he 
was  a  prominent  Communist  in  prison. 
If  the  President  thought,  as  he  said,  that 
the  release  of  Browder  would  promote 
unity,  he  should  read  an  editorial  on 
page  2  of  this  newspaper  PM  of  June  2. 
entitled  "Let  Biddle  Atone— Now." 
Sounds  almost  as  though  a  blood  purge 
might  be  impending. 

Of  course,  everybody  expects  the 
Bridges'  deportation  order  to  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Few  expect  Bridges  to 
be  deported. 

The  editorial  convulsions  of  PM  and 
other  publications  of  like  ilk  indicate  that 
they  are  still  more  concerned  with  what 
happens  to  Communists  than  they  are 
with  many  more  important  matters. 
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HON  ALFRFD  F.  BEilER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATI'VES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1942 

Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  assistant  ma- 
jority whip  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Houston. 
in  his  discourse  on  Monday  of  this  week. 
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stated  that  every  one  and-  everybody 
favors  pensions;  that  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  favor  perisions. 

However,  in  relation  to  old-age 
pensions,  there  is  some  indecision  as  to 
when  payments  should  b?gin.  There  are 
some  who  believe  that  pensions  should 
begin  at  65 — I  believe  that  annuities 
should  be  payable  at  60. 

I  come  from  an  industrial  area  where 
both  men  and  women,  for  years,  have 
worked  in  factories:  where,  today,  larger 
numbers  of  men  and  women  are  working. 
Despite  improvements  in  working  condi- 
tions, particularly  during  the  last  10 
years,  despite  improvements  to  protect 
life,  limb,  and  the  general  health  of 
workers,  factory  life  takes  a  terrific  toll 
in  the  health  and  life  of  factory  workers. 

LIFE  BEGINS  TO  END  AT  4  5 

Life,  for  industrial  workers,  begins  to 
end  at  45:  their  fingers  become  less  nim- 
ble and  their  bodies  no  longer  can  keep 
pace  with  modern  mass-production  re- 
quirements; at  45,  employment  agents 
tell  them  they  are  no  longer  needed;  then 
many  of  them  have  to  shift  as  best  they 
can  for  themsel.es — this  is  one  reason 
why  we  have  had  to  have  a  work-relief 
program. 

This  situation  is  typical  of  industrial 
areas.  Store  and  office  workers,  farm- 
ers and  little  businessmen  find  them- 
selves in  a  similar  situation. 

As  age  increases,  employment  and 
earning  power,  and  income,  decline. 
Earning  power  declines  after  45,  and  de- 
clines more  rapidly  and  progressively 
with  age.  It  is  estimated  that  the  decline 
is  from  an  average,  annual  wage  of  $1,400 
at  45  to  $1,000  at  65. 

PRESENT    ACE    LIMIT 

The  r.ge  limit  for  old-age  assistance 
and  for  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
is  65.  There  are  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately 9.000.000  people  in  the  United 
States  beyond  65.  Of  these  a  relatively 
small  percentage  can  qualify  for  old-age 
assistance  and  a  small  percentage  is 
covered  by  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance. Even  those  who  qualif:  get  a 
mere  pittance  which  does  not  permit  a 
livelihood  of  health  and  decency. 

PENSIONS  AT  60 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  esti- 
mated to  be  roughly  5.000.000  people  be- 
tween 60  and  65.  About  one-tenth  of 
these,  according  to  all  known  estimates, 
receive  an  income  which  would  permit  a 
healthful  and  decent  life.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, the  great  majority  are  farmers, 
domestics,  and  workers  at  odd  jobs,  who 
do  not  earn  a  minimum  of  health  and 
decency;  a  few  who  receive  pensions  or 
who  have  some  other  means  of  subsist- 
ence; and  the  unemployed. 

Every  one  of  us,  every  Member  of  the 
House,  has  a  sizable  number  of  these 
people  in  his  district.  Industry  does  not 
want  them,  they  cannot  provide  retire- 
ment for  themselves,  consequently  it 
must  be  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Therefore,  let  us  get  together  right 
now  on  providing  aid  for  them  at  60. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Thursday.  June  4,  1942 
RANKIN    of    Mississippi.      Mr. 


Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

I  am  inserting  a  radio  address  I  delivered 
over  a  Nation-wide  broadcast  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  and  associated 
radio  stations  here  in  Washington  last 
night. 

The  address  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  first  I  want  to  thank 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  and  associated 
radio  stations  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  yoi   tonight. 

I  wisa  that  every  enlisted  man  in  the 
armed  forces  of  our  country,  and  every  father 
and  every  mother  who  has  a  son  In  the  serv- 
ice, every  wife  and  every  child  of  these  men, 
could  hear  v.hat  I  have  to  say  to  you  at  this 
time  on  the  question  of  raising  the  base  pay 
of  the  men  .n  our  armed  forces. 

When  the  measure  providing  Increased  pay 
for  these  men  came  before  the  House  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  raise  th.-  base  pay 
to  $50  a  month.  That  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  332  to  28,  or  more  than 

II  to  1. 

The  bill  went  to  conference  and  the  con- 
ferees disagreed  on  that  amendment.  When 
It  came  back  to  the  House  I  offered  a  motion 
to  recommii,  with  instructions  to  the  House 
conferees  to  stand  by  the  House  amendment 
and  hold  out  for  $50.  That  motion  was  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  332  to  31,  or  a  little  more 
than  10  to  1. 

The  question  Is  now  In  the  lap  of  the 
Senate.  I  understand  a  motion  will  be  made 
in  the  Senate  tomorrow  or  early  next  week 
to  Instruct  the  Senate  conferees  to  agree  to 
this  amendment. 

I  know  it  Is  contended  by  some  people  that 
$50  a  month  Is  too  much  to  pay  an  enlisted 
man  at  this  time.  With  that  contention  I 
cannot  agree.  When  men  working  In  de- 
fense industries  are  drawing  $200  or  $300  a 
month,  or  more,  and  these  splendid  young 
men  are  called  away  from  their  Jobs,  their 
farms,  their  offices,  their  stores,  cr  from  any 
other  occupation  of  gainful  employment.  It  is 
certainly  not  too  much  to  pay  them  a  mini- 
mum of  $50  a  month. 

Some  people  are  contending  that  the  pro- 
posed allotments  to  dependents  should  take 
the  place  of  this  Increase.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  contention.  We  provided  allot- 
ments for  men  in  the  service  In  the  last  war. 
and  when  the  war  was  over  the  ex-service 
men  and  the  country  demanded  that  we 
readjust  the  veterans'  compensation  to  bring 
It  up  to  what  It  should  have  been  during  the 
war. 

I  went  all  through  that  fight  for  adjusted 
compensation  for  the  veterans  cf  the  lait 
war;  I  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  struggle 
for  that  measure  In  the  House.  It  took  us 
17  years  to  get  for  those  men  that  compensa- 
tion they  should  have  received  when  they 
were  In  the  service 

We  were  abuE?d  and  maligned  by  those  In- 
dividu'ls  who  got  rich  during  the  war  In 
which  tho:ie  boys  fought  You  remember 
ther  were  22,000  newly  made  millionaires 
after  the  last  war.  Of  course  they  Joined 
in  the  tirade  of  abuse,  calling  the  ex-serv- 
ice men  Treasury  raiders  for  asking  for  this 
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readjusts!   pay    they    should    h..v 
while  the  war  wa»  on. 

UnderKtand    his  »50  will  not  pay 
aa   much   as   they   <>hGUid   have,  but 
we   could   Ket      All  amendments  for 
lncre;ise?  were  voted  down 

S<ime    people    claim    that    the     i 
should  take  the  place  of  this  Increa^ 
Insurance    Is    never    paid    until    the 
dies  or  beccmes  totally  and  permane 
abled      Three   and   a   half   million 
to   drop  ihclr  "   after  the 

and  Kct  no  bej,.  a  It  at  all 

Some     people     have    contended     t 
should   pay    the*e   men   this  extra 
bonds      In  the  first  place,  we  do  not 
the   men    working    in   defense    Indus 
take  aa  or  50  percent  cl  their  pay  Ir 
n  If  we  did.  they  would  still 
•  than  18  paid  these  men  In  the 
Tlu  men  In  the  !*ervlce  are  amply 
taking  care  of  their  own  pay.  and  I 
patience  with  the  arRuments  being 
that  any  purt  of  It  be  withheld  b«ca 
would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it 
Another  argument  that  has  been 
that  those  of  us  who  are  In  favor  of 
crease  are  trying  to  pay  these  men 
patriotism       That    argument    Is    ri 
Everyone  knows  that  we  can  never 
for    the   sacrifices    they    are    making 
great  struggle  now  being  waged 
dictators  of  the  earth;  but  we  can 
this  small  raise,  this  small  mantfe» 
a  nation's  gratitude  for  the  services 
rendering  and  the  sacrifices  they  are 
In  order  that  they  may  enjoy  some 
comforts  and  conveniences,  as  well  as 
the  p>eace  of  mind  which  this 
would  bring 

Since  my  amendment  was  first  ac 
have  heard  from  men  in  the  service 
the  country,  as   well   as   from   their 
and  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  *: 
gress  has  yet  done  would  be  wort;. 
the  morale  of  the  men  In  the  rank 
of  otir  armed  forces  than  for  the 
agree   to   this  amendment   to  raise 
pay  of  these  men  to  *50  a  month 

We  are  furnishing  the  finest 
ors,  and  marines  and  the  finest  av 
world   has   ever  seen,   and    we  ca:. 
afford  to  give  them   this  small  expr  ■ 
encouragement  at  a  time  when  they 
pUng    with    the    forcfs   of    Hitler, 
and  Japan  In  every  part  of  the  glolje 
that  our   Institutions,  our   form  of 
ment.  our  way  of  life,  our  Christian 
tlon  may  survive 

Attempts  are  t>etnK  made  to  make 
In  the  service   believe   that   my  am 
Will  delay  or  endanger  any  raise  li 
all.     Dent  let  'em  fool  you    tx)ys      ' 
who  make  that  argument  proljably  d; 
you  to  have  any  pay  increase  at  all 
Some  pe<iple  are  complaining  abou 
of    this    Increase      It    will    be    Infl 
compared  with  the  billions  now  beu 
for  other  piuposes      I   have   voted 
single  appropriation  for  financing 
But  I  have  never  voted   for  a  prcv. 
I  thought  would  contribute  more  to 
cess  of  our  cause  for    the  amount 
than    this   rlghtetus   Increase   In   p 
men  who  are  now   bearing  the  brui^t 
sirtitrgle 

Rememt)er  these  boys  get  no  tin 
half  for  overtime,  or  double  pay  for 
JRemember  that  .he  cost  of  the  It 
have  to  buy,  the  many  services 
they  have  to  pay  and  the  many  cont. 
they  have  to  make,  will.  In  many 
reduce  even  this  $50  to  a  mere  pit 

If  there  are  men  In  safe 
•amings  bare  t>een  mcreased  by  the 
pam    who   would    t)egrudge    these 
onall  Increase;  let  them  not  forget 
men  who     .'    f,  hting   for  our  co 
our  secur.'     >;<     .^-t  enjoying  such 
Think    what    they    are   enduring 
bn*  >   frvnt    in   the    face   of   murd 
i.     ;   under  the  devastating  ram  o 
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5hell  Think  of  the  ones  20.000  feet  in  the 
air.  grappling  with  death  or  plunging  to  it  In 
burning  planes  Think  of  the  ones  who  face 
the  enemy  upon  the  seven  seas  where  angry 
waves  combine  with  deadly  bombing  planes 
and  treacherous  submarines  to  send  them  to 
destruction  In  flaming  8<'as  of  oil;  Imagine 
yourself  In  their  position  and  I  l)elleve  you 
will  agree  that  the  least  thing  we  can  do  for 
these  brave  men  Is  to  give  this  increase  rais- 
ing their  base  pay  to  $50  a  month. 

If  you  agree  with  me.  write  or  wire  your 
Senator  at  once  and  urge  him  to  support  my 
amendment.  . 

Thank  you  ar.d  fff^od  n1?h*  | 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON  JAMES  DOMENGEAIX 

OF    LOtnSLVNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  4,  1942 

Mr,  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker, 
regardless  of  the  critical  wave  of  iiidig- 
nation  that  has  swept  this  country  be- 
cause of  proposals  to  make  gasoline 
rationing  Nation-wide,  I  understand 
that  serious  thought  is  still  being  given 
by  our  war  agencies  to  go  through  with 
their  original  plan. 

I  have  expressed  my  opposition  to  this 
plan  to  bcth  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  and  at  this  time  wish 
to  raise  my  voice  in  protest  at  the  appar- 
ent injustice  certain  Government  officials 
are  about  to  p€rpetr„te  upon  the  people 
of  this  country,  I  cannot  help  but  criti- 
cize and  denounce  the  unsound  and 
groundles.s  basis  of  this  proposed  ration- 
ing. 

The   excuse  has  been  extended  that 
proposals  for  Nation-wide  gasoline  ra- 
tioning were  made  in  the  conservation  of 
tires.    This  truly  seems  to  be  placing  the 
cart  t)efore  the  horse.    If  it  is  tire  con- 
servation   that     they    wish,    why    not 
tighten  the  restrictions  on  tires  and  not 
go  about  this  in  an  indirect  manner  and 
defend  themselves  with  this  weak  excuse? 
The   patriotic   citizens   of   this   country 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
They  have  been  told  that  our  rubber  gup- 
plies  are  low.  and  once  their  present  tires 
are  used  up  no  more  will  be  available. 
I   give   them   credit    in    having   enough 
common  sense  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  tires  they  now  have,  and  proposals 
such  as  havt  been  extended  by  our  war 
agencies  are  nothing  more  than  an  in- 
sult to  their  intell.gcnce.    From  the  cor- 
respondence I  have  received  thus  far  on 
this  particular  matter,  the  reaction  has 
been  one  of  common  disgust  at  the  stu- 
pidity shown  by  men  who  are  placed  in 
high  position  because  they  are  supposed 
to  know  better,  men  who  are  supposed  to 
be  specialists  in  economics  and  experts 
in  their  various  lines  of  endeavor.    The 
only  conclusion  the  average  man  has  ar- 
rived at  is  that  these  men  are  abusing 
the  power  given  them  in  operatirig  our 
war-production  machine  in  an  attempt 
to  regiment  the  average  man  and  place 
themselves  in  positions  of  greater  per- 
sonal power. 


We  have  already  In  this  country  a  vol- 
untary system  of  rationing  which  is  the 
result  of  the  people's  common  sense,  in 
view  of  the  information  the^  have  at 
hand,  and  regulations  that  have  already 
been  established,  such  as  speed  limits 
and  information  concerning  the  shortage 
of  critical  materials. 

This  has  been  proved  by  sales  reports 
of  gasoline  retail  dealers  in  unrestricted 
areas  where  a  material  reduction  in  said 
sales  are  reported.  Gasoline  rationing 
in  the  Eastern  States  Is  merely  the  result 
of  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities, 
which  has  been  primarily  brought  upon 
by  the  frequent  sinking  of  tankers  on 
the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts.  I  agree 
that  rationing  in  this  case  has  a  sound 
basis.  We  have  seen  the  effect  of  this 
rationing  here  in  the  East  and  it  has 
certainly  not  helped  to  increase  our  war 
production  effort.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  somewhat  placed  a  strain  on  our  pro- 
duction. This  being  true,  why  should 
we  then  place  the  same  hardships  and 
burdens  upon  the  people  of  those  States 
who  produce  and  manufacture  petroleum 
products  in  large  quantities  and  are  not 
bothered  with  lack  of  transportation. 
We  must  produce  more  every  day,  and 
production  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  transportation,  so  until  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  to  ration  gasoline 
on  a  Nation-wide  scale,  we  should  at 
least  allow  unlimited  transportation  un- 
til that  time. 

Coming  back  to  the  conservation  of 
rubber  we  have  to  assume  that  the 
moguls  in  our  war  agencies  do  not  intend 
to  confiscate  the  tires  from  private  auto- 
mobiles and  on  this  assumption  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  people  will  he  allowed  to 
retain  them.  According  to  my  informa- 
tion, the  average  tire  if  not  In  use,  will 
dry-rot  almost  as  quickly  as  a  tire  will 
wear  when  In  use,  particularly  since 
speed  limits  have  been  lowered  and  the 
rubber  shortage  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  people.  The  people 
would  never  understand  why  they  should 
let  their  tires  dry-rot  when  there  is  so 
much  need  to  put  forth  transportation 
made  possible  by  these  tires.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
agree  with  this. 

In  Louisiana  and  other  oil-producing 
States  we  have  what  is  known  as  pro- 
ration. This  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  conserving  our  existing  oil  fields  and 
at  the  same  time  prevents  the  produc- 
tion and  manufacture  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts beyond  the  needs  and  storage  space 
of  that  area.  How  would  our  people  ever 
understand  a  gasoline  rationing  order 
of  this  type  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  daily  operating  in  the  midst  of  oil 
fields  and  petroleum  refineries.  It  just 
does  not  make  sense. 

Just  because  the  East  is  forced  to  ra- 
tion gasoline  on  account  of  lack  of 
transportation  is  no  reason  why  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  should  suffer  this 
same  in  order  to  conserve  rubber.  I  can 
see  no  sense  in  this,  no  more  than  there 
would  be  any  sense  in  the  people  of 
Louisiana  destroying  their  cotton  crop 
because  the  people  of  Mississippi  lost 
theirs  due  to  floods.  This  may  not  be 
an  exact  comparison,  but  the  inanity  of 
txjth  closely  parallel  each  other.  We 
Members  of  the  Legislature  have  given 
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certain  pcv/ers  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment b?cau.se  we  felt  that  these  powers 
were  necessary  for  our  success  in  winning 
this  war.  We  have  been  taught  from 
childhood  that  our  country  was  formed 
and  has  prospered  because  of  the  dem.o- 
cratic  principles  our  forefathers  have 
handed  down  to  us.  and  in  giving  the  ex- 
ecutive department  this  power  we  cer- 
tainly had  no  idea  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  u.se  it  for  the  personal  gratifi- 
cation and  self-esteem  of  any  set  of  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

If  the  Government  needs  the  tires  now 
en  the  people's  automobiles,  I  feel  sure 
that  the  people  will  gladly  relinquish 
them.  In  fact,  whatever  i-epulations  are 
issued  by  cur  war  agencies  that  have  a 
sound  basic  policy  will  be  blindly  followed 
by  ail  of  cur  patriotic  American  citizens, 
but  proposals  similar  to  those  now  under 
consideration  for  Nation-wide  gasoline 
rationing  will  only  meet  a  storm  of  dis- 
approval: will  probably  alter  our  entire 
production  schedule;  will  seriously  affect 
our  war  effort;  and  materially  help  to 
defeat  oUi-  purpose. 

I  .suggest  that  instead  of  using  high- 
handed tactics  and  back-door  policies 
these  asencies  should  keep  our  citizens 
fully  advised  of  the  shortage  of  critical 
rnaterials.  encourage  the  conservation  of 
these  materials  through  cooperation,  and 
give  the  people  who  are  actually  doing 
the  wo:k  in  this  war  an  opportunity  to 
win  it  unhampered.  Our  country  be- 
longs to  its  free  people.  Let  us  keep  it 
that  Aay.  Ltt  us  not  allow  a  few  ap- 
pointed individuals  to  regiment  the  peo- 
ple we  represent.  To  win  this  war  and 
to  keep  our  democratic  principles  alive, 
we  must  represent  the  people.  We  must 
form  policies  in  line  with  their  thoughts, 
and  in  turn  must  not  allow  a  few  ap- 
pointed oflicials  to  assume  a  dictatorial 
attitude  toward  our  people.  If  these 
cfBcials  persist  in  their  attitude,  it  is 
high  time  that  we  take  away  from  them 
the  pov.ers  we  have  given  them  in  the 
belief  that  they  would  judicially  and 
equitably  be  sdmini.'^tered. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.i:..F.D:N  PlTER-0:n 

OF  FLORID.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4, 1942 

Mr.  PETER.SON  of  F.orida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undor  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  in  the  Record,  I  inc'ude  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  received  yesterday  by 
the  -najority  leader  from  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  GheenI: 

St.irke,  Fla,,  June  3,  1942. 
Hon,  John  \V,  McCo^.M.^cK. 
House  Democratic  Leader, 

Washington.  D  C: 
Am  here  with  my  wife,  who  Is  seriously  ill. 
Please  note  in  Record  reasons  for  my  absence 
and  state  that  If  I  were  in  attendance  at  ses- 
sion today  I  would  vote  for  war  declarations 
against  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania. 

Lex  Grekn, 
Member  oj  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON   HXRK\  LHAINHS 

. .  nsylvan; . 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1942 

Mr.  HAINES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  rny  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  ax'ticle  writ- 
ten by  Teddy  de  Nalasco,  executive  edi- 
tor of  the  Filipino  Reporter,  on  the  ad- 
di-e.«s  delivered  by  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  Uie  Philippines  before  a  group  of  civic 
organizations  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict: 

Regardless  of  tlie  outcome,  the  current  war 
In  Asia  has  for  the  time  being  wiped  out  all 
thoughts  of  independence  for  the  Philippines 
by  1946  and  has  taught  Filipinos  and  cunti- 
nent.ll  Americans  the  muttial  benefits  of 
American  control  over  the  Islands,  that 
eventual  Independence  depended  upon  what 
would  happen  to  far  eastern  colonial  powers 
after  victory  has  been  achieved 

This  is  the  gist  of  Dr.  Diosdado  M.  Yap's 
recent  talk  before  a  group  of  Kiwanians, 
Lions,  and  Rotarians  at  a  banquet  in  Littles- 
town.  Pa. 

Dr  Yap.  who  is  noted  for  extemporaneovi* 
lectures  and  who  has  become  a  familiar  fig- 
ure on  the  American  lecture  platform,  regaled 
his  audience  with  typical  American  humor 
and  cited  historical  events  In  American  his- 
tory that  had  taken  place  in  Littlestown  and 
nearby  spots  at  the  beginning  of  his  lecture. 
He  reviewed  the  courage  and  gallantry  of 
American  and  Filipino  troops  In  defense  of 
Battan  and  Corrcgidcr.  The  Islands,  he 
as,<-erted.  will  stand  by  the  United  States 
until  final  victory  over  the  barbarous  cannon 
fodders  of  the  Mikado,  no  matter  what  conse- 
quences the  war  may  impose  upon  the 
Filipino  people. 

At  the  end  of  his  remarks,  he  stood  beam- 
ing as  the  Kiwanians.  Lions,  and  Rotarians 
of  Littlestown  rose  and  gave  him  a  standing 
ovation, 

Mr.  Ritter,  chairman  of  the  program,  had 
given  him  a  word  of  welcome  befitting  the 
occasion.  Stating  that  Dr,  Yap  is  one  of 
the  Philippines'  most  outstandiiig  publicists 
and  lecturers  on  the  problems  of  the  western 
Pacific,  the  chairman  thought  he  was  for- 
tunate In  having  succeeded  in  gettint,  the 
youthful  scholar  as  their  guest  speaker  at  the 
banquet. 

In  typical  Yapinlan  oratory  and  in  his  own 
inimitable  style.  Dr,  Yap  stated  that  "Fili- 
p;no  soldiers  are  winning  their  right  to  in- 
dependence, shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  gallant  American  soldiers — 
but  should  peace  and  victory  come  tomor- 
row, it  would  be  a  sad  mutual  mistake  to 
grant   that  independence  now  or  in    1946  ' 

Why? 

"Well,  when  the  war  Is  over."  Dr,  Yap  said, 
"the  world  will  look  more  than  ever  to  the 
United  States  for  leadership  in  world  affairs — 
world  trade,  world  planning,  and  world  re- 
habilitation. 

"And  the  Philippines  will  be  America's 
Far  East  advance  post  as  a  leader  in  far 
eastern  trade  and  economics," 

That  from  the  American  viewpoint. 

"From  the  Philippine  viewpoint."  Dr,  Yap 
opined,  "they  will  need  the  United  States 
more  than  ever,  American  aid  in  rehabilitat- 
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Ing  their  econcmic  system,  now  disrupted  by 
the  Japanese;  American  aid  In  reopening 
their  mines,  their  sugar  plantations;  in  re- 
storing the  damage  done  by  the  horde  of 
Invaders  They'll  need  the  mutually  bene- 
ficial trade  with  this  country.  They'll  need 
American  ass;stance  in  armed  protection 
against  future  forays  by  more  powerful 
nations." 

"We  Filipinos  learned  cur  three  R's  from 
Americans."  Dr,  Yap  continued,  "We  learned 
to  love  liberty.  They  gave  us  the  American 
way  of  life — freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
religion.  They  gave  us  otir  first  free  common 
schools.  Our  very  lives  have  been  modeled 
on  your  lives. 

"The  present  war  has  brought  these  things 
forcibly  home  to  us, 

"We  are  not  a  far-away  Island  In  which 
Americans  have  no  Interest.  We  are  a  part 
of  them  by  now.  Our  school  children  quote 
Patrick  Henry's  'give  me  liberty'  Just  the  same 
as  yours,"  he  says. 

"Independence  from  the  United  States — 
eventual  Independence — depends  much  on 
what  happens  to  the  ctlier  far  eastern  coun- 
tries If  Japan  Is  allowed  to  keep  her  hold- 
ings: if  other  powerful  nation.<5  keep  or  enlarge 
their  possesslon-s,  then  the  Philippines  must 
remain  under  the  wing  of  the  United  States," 
Dr,  Y.ip  added 

"The  rank  and  file  of  Filipinos  look  upon 
the  American  people,  not  as  an  arrogani. 
powerful  nation,  but  with  loyalty  and  ad- 
miration," he  said,  "And  this  loyalty  and 
admiration  grows  each  new  day  that  sees 
Filipino  and  American  blood  spilled  in  a  com- 
mon fight  against  Japan's  new  order  In  Asia, 
"The  United  States  must  play  a  dominant 
role  in  Far  Eastern  trade  because  much  of 
the  vival  raw  materials  for  America's  in- 
dustrial life  is  obtained  there.  And,  In  re- 
turn, much  of  America's  trade  for  finished 
products  Is  in  that  area,"  Dr   Yap  stated. 

Dr.  Yap  paid  high  tribute  to  Generals 
Douglas  Mac.\rthur.  Jonathan  M  Wain- 
wrlght.  and  President  Manuel  L  Quezon,  of 
the  Philippine  Commonwealth,  who  he  said, 
has  emerged  as  one  of  the  most  influential 
leaders  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Pacific. 
Dr,  Yap,  by  his  Littlestown  talk,  has  again 
won  many  friends  for  the  Philippines,  as 
attested  by  the  fcUov.ing  quoted  editorial 
note  from  the  Littlestown  (Pa  )  Rotary 
Bulletin  in  its  recent  issue: 

"Dr.  Diosdado  M.  Yap,  of  the  Philippines, 
gave  us  one  of  the  bpst  talks  we  ha^•e  had 
this  year.  We  were  especially  pleased  with 
the  patriotic  tone  of  h:s  talk.  Knowing  Dr. 
Yap  makes  us  feel  we  now  know  the  people 
of  th«;  Philippines  and  cannot  help  but  like 
them.  As  we  explained  to  Dr.  Yap.  we  shall 
always  think  of  the  people  of  the  Islands  as 
'the  brave  Filipinos. ' 

"His  sincerity  in  his  belief  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  American  form  of  government 
convinces  u«!  that  he  should  be  a  good  hus- 
band for  a  D  A.  R.  His  humor  toward  the 
new  rules  such  as  gas  rationing  was  typically 
American  In  every  sense.  In  short,  wed  like 
to  hear  him  again." 

A  complete  product  of  the  American  school 
system  implanted  In  the  Philippines  and  a 
graduate  from  several  American  universities 
witlj  the  degrees  of  master  of  aru,  doctor  of 
education,  doctor  of  philosophy,  etc  .  Dr, 
Yap  is  a  speaker  of  the  highest  ability,  a 
prize-winning  orator,  and  numbers  among 
scholastic  prizes  many  gold  medals  for 
speeches  delivered  here  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines. His  command  of  English  is  flav/less. 
One  of  the  top-flight  speakers  of  the  W,  B. 
Feaklns  Lecture  Bureau,  New  York  City, 
among  whom  are  such  famous  men  and 
women  In  intellectual  America  today  as  Dor- 
othy Thompson.  Bertrand  Russell.  Nathaniel 
Peffer.  Alexander  Kerensky.  Stanley  High,  to 
mention  only  a  few.  Dr.  Yap  is  one  of  the 
best-informed  people  in  America  on  the  role 
of  the  Philippines  in  the  Pacific  war.  knows 
the  people  and  strategy  of  the  entire  far 
eastern  theater. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSEN'  ATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  194.' 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un'^er 
the  permission  granted  me  I  nclude  as 
part   of   my   remaik.s   an  »>   wh.ch 

appeared  in  the  April  iss..-  ^-i  the  New 
Age. 

The  article  follows: 

A  peculiar  tax  tangle  between 
and  the  Federal  Government,  •i.roy ' 
a  Supreme  Court   decis.on  laj-t 
the  ca»e  of  Alabama  v    King  and 
lee*    United    Slates    Repre*f^ 
CociiKAN.  of  Missouri,  to  UK 
will    settle    the   dispute,    thereby 
Federal    Coveninient    an    estimr 
000.000  on  Its  national  defense 

The  Court  decjslcn  grew  out  o 
Alsbprna  when   that  State  attem 
B   contractor    an 
I  >        were  carrying  ou 

contract  for  the  Federal  Govemi^it 
Court    ruled    that    constitutional 
did  exist  insofar  as  the  transact 
tween  the  Government  and  the 
tractor,    but    that    there    was    no 
Insoi'ar   as    '•  '  ons   between 

company,  f..  jctors.   and 

were  concernrd 

There  are  22  States  which  im 
the  kind  mentioned.     Originally 
exempted  the  Government  and 
contractor,    but.    since    the    Sup 
decision    a  r  of  these  Stat 

celed  &\i<h   ■  .   n^      Tliere 

that    still    exempt     the    flxed-fee 
notwithstanding    the   Court    doc: 
other  States  continued  or 
tory  exemptions. 

Seme  persons  have  stated  that 
this    ux    wcuid    adversely 
funds,  but  Just  how  that  c 
tax  has  not  yet  been  collecttd  b> 
States  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
•ion.  is  a  matter  that  has  not 
by   those  same  objectors      Due 
prottr.am.  the  State  of  Mis.soun  a! 
$10.000000  more  In  sales  uxes  1 
in  15H0 

One  official  complained  to  the 
committee   at    its   hearing  on 
the    Government    was    using 
without  reimbursing  the  States. 
under  which  Federal  fund**  were 
the   several   States   provides   .«^pcc 
It  was  in  the  interest  of  mllltar 
and    better    Rural    Free    Deliver 
Fiifurcs  compiled  by  the  Public  R 
Istration   show    that    since    1917 
Government  has  an  Investment  c 
000  In  highways  throughout  the 

In  view  of  this  stupendous 
Is  a  bit  dlfflcult  to  follow   those 
deny   the   Federal   Government 
xtse  the  highways  without  payin 
the  StatfS      And  it  should   not 
that   the  States  themselves  have 
tcrcst    in    the    problem   of    nat 
Also,  in  1941.  the  Federal  Gover 
actual  grant&  to  the  States,  for 
poses,    of   mere   than   $70C""    T' 
expected  that  the  bill  gra: 
the  Federal  Gcvernmcnt  :: 
for  national  defcnae  will  - 
Besides  this.  Army  and  Na-. 
•  great   amount  of  time  ■». 
by  cfllcials.  who  were  needed  for 
lary  and  production  effort,  la 
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enormous  galaxy  of  data  to  combat  the  in- 
numerable tax  cases  which  are  sure  to  follow 
unless  Conjn'es.^  passes  legislation  covering 
this  field  of  tax  exemption. 


Vie  .M-U  Ha\c  R^DJi-r 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  I 


HON   CAHI  T 


I, 


OF   NEBRASK.^  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Thursdau.  June  4,  1942 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  before  the  Gillette 
committee  of  the  Senate: 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  fcllcwed  the  work  of 
this  committee  very  carefully  every  day  and 
I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for  their 
Jjatnotic  efforts  in  trying  to  provide  things 
that  will  win  this  war.  and  at  the  same  time 
benefit  agriculture 

Frankly.  I  dcubt  if  the  things  that  I  say 
here  will  be  new  or  original  To  that  extent 
I  hope  I  will  not  bore  the  committee.  At  the 
same  tmie  I  want  to  clearly  state  my  position 
on  it.  because  It  is  a  matter  that  I  have  been 
Interested  in  and  have  worked  upon  for 
months. 

Every  technical  witness  that  has  appeared 
before  this  ccmmittee — and  there  have  been 
some  of  Americas  outstanding  men  here — 
has  agreed  that  the  shortest,  quickest,  and 
best  route  to  synthetic  rubber  Is  by  way  of 
alcchcl  made  from  farm  products,  yet  the 
Secretary  cf  Commerce  and  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  flatly  and  defiantly  refuse  to 
budge  an  inch  to  make  that  a  reality 

I  remind  this  committee  that  6  months 
have  elapsfd  since  Pearl  Harbor;  that  the 
tragic  situation  w;th  rubber  is  f.nr  worse  than 
most  of  us  can  imagine.  Pearl  Harbor  found 
us  with  about  1  years  supply  of  rubber  for 
cur  military  iieecU  alone  It  was  imperative 
that  the  rubber  situation  be  solved  within  18 
months  after  Pearl  Harbor.  One-third  of 
that  time  is  gene,  and  net  one  thing  has  been 
done.  The  whole  economy  cf  cur  country  is 
breaking  down.  Federal.  State,  and  muulcl- 
p!il  revenues  are  falling  off  because  of  the 
decrease  In  gasoline  tax  coHrcticns  since  ve- 
htcle.i  have  been  taken  oft  the  read,  due  to 
the  j-hiirtage  of  rubber.  Countless  buslness- 
m.en  toss  upon  their  sleepless  pilcws  oecause 
their  business  is  dependent  upon  rubber. 
Farmers  need  rubber  badly  tc  get  their  prod- 
ucts to  market  Every  dny  that  we  fall  to 
solve  the  problem  of  rubber,  this  war  is  pro- 
longed that  much  more  Every  day  that 
there  Is  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  taking  definite  and 
positive  steps  to  relieve  the  rubljer  situation, 
that  many  more  American  beys  must  pay  the 
supreme  sacrifice.    It  Ls  prolonging  the  war. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  shortest  and 
quickest  rcute  to  rubber  Is  by  way  of  al- 
cohol from  farm  products,  the  question  is 
raised.  Why  aren't  we  now  making  alcohol 
and  rubber  from  farm  products?  The  answer 
is  that  the  War  Production  Board  refuses  to 
permit  the  use  cf  materials  to  properly  con- 
struct and  properly  equip  plants  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  have  steadfastly  held  to  that 
p)osition,  even  though  the  E>epartment  of  Ag- 
riculture cf  the  United  States  Government, 
the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  Iowa,  the 
University  of  Idaho  and  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  as  weU  as  countless  reputable  Indi- 
viduals, have  begged  them  to  do  otherwii»e 
The   Nations   necessity    is   agriculture  s   op- 


portunity.   Both  will  gain  by  such  a  develop- 
ment. 

While  all  this  Inaction  is  taking  place 
en  the  part  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
transportation  and  business  continue  to 
break  down  and  the  need  for  rubber  for  mili- 
tary purpofes  becomes  greater,  and  the  sit- 
uation become?  blacker  and  blacker 

It  has  been  charged  that  certain  riollar-a- 
year  men  in  the  War  Production  Board,  in- 
cluding the  Division  of  Priorities,  were  re- 
fusing to  grant  the  use  of  materials  for  the 
construction  of  plants  to  m.ake  rubber  and 
alcohol  from  farm  product?,  because  of  their 
greedy,  selfish  interest,  and  their  desire  to 
serve  the  hur;e  corporations  to  whom  they 
owe  allegiance. 

I  do  not  want  to  believe  this,  therefore  I 
reject  that  statement.  However,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  public  is  entitled  to  know 
the  facts,  therefore  I  direct  a  challenge  to 
Mr  E>onr.ld  Nelson,  head  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  and  Mr  Jesse  Jones,  head  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  release  and  make 
available  such  steel,  copper,  and  other  ma- 
terials for  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  at  least  one  alcohol  and  rubber  plant,  to 
be  properly  con.'^tructed  and  properly  oper- 
ated, as  determined  by  the  proponents  of 
such  project  who  have  appeared  before  this 
committee. 

I  challenge.  I  dare,  these  men  to  permit  the 
building  of  Just  one  plant  to  see  what  can  be 
done.  I  might  say  that  at  the  same  time  1 
challenge  the  proponents  of  this  plan,  both 
technical  and  otherwise,  to  make  good,  if  Mr 
Nelson  and  Mr  Jones  allow  them  to  build  a 
plant. 

The  production  of  rubber  Is  critical.  The 
public  is  entitled  to  know  the  facts,  as  well  as 
to  have  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem. 
I  am  Informed  that  it  would  take  a  possible 
maximum  of  about  375  tons  of  steel,  together 
with  a  few  tons  of  copper,  which  the  propo- 
nents already  have  on  hand,  and  perhaps  a 
little  silver,  to  construct  a  plant. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  proponents,  they 
should  have  a  free  hand  to  conitruct  the  best 
plant  they,  know  how,  and  then  all  America 
should  look  to  them  to  make  good. 

To  win  this  war  we  need  courageous  and 
decisive  action.  It  was  Theodore  Roosevelt 
who  said:  "In  this  world  the  Job  must  neces- 
sarily fall  to  the  man  who  both  can  and  will 
do  it  when  it  must  be  done  When  face  to 
face  with  it,  the  man  who  fails  either  in  the 
power  of  will,  the  man  who  is  half-hearted  or 
incompetent,  mtist  give  way  to  the  actual 
doer." 

So  I  dare  Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Jones  to  per- 
mit the  building  of  one  plant  for  the  produc- 
tion of  alcohol  and  rubber  from  farm  ciops  to 
see  what  can  be  done. 


Bluenost  ^  Ni.tr  Lt    ra 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

}n\  }^'m\  w,  eolf;>l  jr. 

CF   :.NDl.^^■A 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1942 

Mr.  BOEHN^E.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Indianapolis  Times  of  May  21, 
1942: 

K-XrtSOStS    VIWTR    LEAEN 

Thirty  Memljers  of  Congress  met  to  plan 
a  fight  for  a  war  measure  to  restrict  sale  of 
liquor  to  men  in  the  armed  forct^.    What  la 
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needed,  according  to  Ropresentatlve  Bhyson. 
of  South  Carolina,  who  called  the  meeting, 
is— 

"Legislation  to  protect  the  boys  from  .un- 
due temptation,  especially  youths  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time." 

Probably  nothing  much  except  controversy 
will  ccme  of  this  scheme. 

A  large  majority  of  Congress  undoubtedly 
has  the  sense  to  realize  what  would  happen 
if  soldiers  and  sailors  were  told:  "You're 
old  enough  to  die  for  your  country,  and 
mature  enough  to  be  trusted  with  its  safety, 
but  ycur  country  won't  trust  you  to  regulate 
your  personal  conduct  when  oS  duty." 

That  wouldn't  stop  the  sale  cf  liquor  to 
the  armed  forces.  It  would  only  make  t)oot- 
legging  a  thriving  industry  around  every 
cantonment,  and  it  would  make  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  fighting  mad.  not  at  the  Germans 
and  Japs  but  at  Congress. 


l  i;-.\r.ii..  :i  ''.ti    Group     Oppase--    C: 
r.^'.n  Ka'i'j  Re f!i'C{:o:i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  EDWIN  ARTHUR  H.ALL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Juie  4.  1942 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  i6  my  contention  that  the 
people  cf  our  locality  are  fighting  this 
war  to  preserve  a  constitutional  form  of 
government.  They  feel,  I  am  sure,  that 
any  move  to  undermine  it  on  the  part 
of  un-American  and  foreign-minded 
groups  within  our  body  politic  shoula  be 
resisted  and  exposed  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible. The  purpose  of  my  remarks  is  to 
do  just  this. 

It  is  no  discredit  to  the  brave  and  gal- 
,  Ian',  fight  which  the  Russian  people  are 
waging  againsl  nazi-ism  to  say  that  the 
Communist  Party  is  odious,  undesirable, 
and  dedicated  with  all  its  hidden  power 
to  undermining  our  beloved  American 
Government,  It  is.  therefore,  necessary 
to  place  communism  in  the  category  of 
the  peoples'  enemies. 

Last  week  many  people  from  home 
wrote  letters  to  me  enclosing  large  paid 
advertisements  which  had  appeared 
throughout  my  district.  These  ads  were 
sponsored  by  an  organization  known  as 
the  Union  for  Democratic  Action.  The 
objective  of  these  ads  was  to  urge  tha 
liquidation  of  your  Congressman  at  the 
polls  as  well  as  to  besmirch  his  patriotism 
and  his  intentions. 

Lest  I  be  acctised  of  misrepresenting 
the  true  character  of  the  Union  for 
Democratic  Action,  by  making  any  state- 
ment of  my  own  about  what  I  think  cf 
it.  I  am  taking  this  occasion  to  read  from 
the  account  found  in  the  files  of  the  State 
Department  which  as  you  knew  is  headed 
by  the  President's  able  Secretary  of  State. 
Cordell  Hull.  I  want  the  people  of  my 
district  to  know  just  what  manner  of  men 
are  opposing  my  reelection  to  Congress 
and  I  quote  from  the  State  Department 
report: 

The  Union  for  Democratic  Action  despite 
Us  name,  is  an  aggregation  of  persons  whose 


chief  claim  to  public  attention  is  their  long 
aflBliation  with  the  front  organizations  of  the 
Conimunist  Party 

Even  more  slnl!ster  than  the  past  records  of 
the  union  s  memt>ers  is  the  objective  of  the 
group  That  objective  may  t>e  summarized 
briefly  as  the  utilization  of  America's  war 
crisis  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  what  the 
vinion  believes  to  be  a  program  of  social  gains. 
Translated  into  stark  realism,  the  unions 
idea  cf  sccial  gains  is  the  entrenchment  cf 
the  proponents  of  class  struggle  even  more 
deeply  into  American  life. 

Tne  case  against  the  Union  for  Democratic 
Action  may  be  stated  in  brief  by  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Its  outstanding  lead- 
ers have  long  records  of  affiliation  with  the 
numerous  front  organizations  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WiLLV 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1942 

Mr.  "WILEY,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consen*  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  last  Sunday  at  Red 
Bank.  N.  J.,  the  home  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  BarbojrI, 
There  being  no  objection,  the  addr?ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  my 
friends,  at  the  outset  of  this  observance,  per- 
mit me  to  state  that  I  am  more  than  grate- 
ful to  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  S:;nalor  Bakbouk.  and  to  the  pa- 
triotic organizations  assembled  here  today, 
for  their  invitation  to  address  this  gathering 
here  in  Monmouth  County— the  home 
county  of  your  Junior  Senator — a  splendid 
gentleman  and  an  able  statesman. 

It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  address  such  a 
tremendous  group  of  Americans  and  it  is 
particularly  a  privilege  to  address  them  on 
historic  New  Jersey  soil— a  great  battleground 
of  the  Revolution  and  a  vital  part  of  cur 
war  effort  today. 

This  region  has  not  only  seen  history  made 
in  the  past,  it  is  making  history  today.  Here. 
within  a  short  distance  of  Red  Bank,  there 
are  present-day  military  centers — Fort  Mon- 
mouth, Foi-t  Hancock.  Camp  Evans  (at  Bel- 
man,  the  Lakehurst  Naval  Station,  and  Fort 
Dix.  Here  within  a  radius  of  probably  50 
miles,  yeu  have  located  a  number  of  impor- 
tant military  posts  and  here  in  this  State, 
your  war-production  factories  are  making  a 
notable  reccrd. 

Great  battles  in  the  war  for  the  independ- 
ence of  America  were  fought  on  the  soil  cf 
old  Monmouth  County,  and  Red  Bank  itself 
was  Involved  in  the  campaign  which  Corn- 
wallis  waged  in  New  Jersey. 

The  last  2  months  of  the  memorable  year 
of  1776 — excluding  the  final  week— were 
among  the  darkest  days  cf  the  Revolution, 
but  great  Revolutionary  war  battles,  which 
were  fought  on  the  soil  of  this  State,  brought 
victorious  encouragement  to  our  forces  ar.d 
brought  immortal  honor  to  your  Common- 
wealth. 

Here  in  the  heart  of  the  country  which  has 
produced  so  many  outstanding  Revolution- 
ary War  historians  every  school  child  knows 
the  story  of  that  cold  ChrUtmas  night  when 


a  little  army  of  2.400  men  crossed  the  Ice 
floes  and  the  rapid  current  ol  the  Delaware, 
to  successfully  attack  the  Hessians  at  Tren- 
ton In  a  victory  which  was  ivs  surprising  to 
our  opponents  then  as  Doolittle's  attack  on 
Japan  was  In  the  present  war. 

Every  school  child  knows  the  story  of  tho 
Battle  of  Princeton  and  the  legendary  brav- 
ery of  a  commander  riding  to  the  front  In 
the  midst  of  flying  bullets  and  cneveloped 
in  a  cloud  of  smoke — Just  as  today  American 
heroes  are  creating  new  legends  cf  the  valiant  - 
bravery  which  has  always  characterized  our 
soldiers. 

Frederick  the  Great  Is  said  to  have  regarded 
the  achievements  of  Washington  In  those  3 
historic  weeks  as  the  most  brilliant  in  mili- 
tary history,  ijocause  Waslilr^gton,  with  his 
small,  half-trained  army,  had  won  two  out- 
standing victories  and  had  turned  the  tid« 
of  pop-Jlar  feeling  and  had  Infused  a  new 
hope  into  the  hearts  of  our  people 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  Battle  of 
Monmouth — the  last  general  engagement  on 
northern  soil— the  last  battle  In  which  10.000 
men  in  the  British  army  and  at  least  10  009 
men  In  the  American  army  fii\i|/ht  That 
was  the  only  battle  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  where  the  principal  forces  of  bof.i 
armies  participated  In  the  open  fleid  The 
Battle  of  Monmouth  may  not  have  been  a 
decisive  victory,  but  the  advantage  lay  clearly 
with  the  Americans  and  Washington  and  th-:* 
Congress  regarded  it  as  a  patriot  victory  It 
ended  the  cabel  which  had  hampered  Wash- 
ington, and  It  gave  new  courage  and  confi- 
dence to  the  soldiers  and  the  pefiple 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  Washington. 
Greene.  Stirling,  Lafayette,  Wayne,  and  Knox 
have  hallowed  this  memorable  ground  for 
all  time.  They  fought  here— the  best  light 
infanrry  troops  of  their  day.  They  foutiht 
here  the  guards  and  the  prenadiers  of  the 
mighty  British  Army,  and  they  fought  them 
successfully   and  gloriously. 

Today,  particularly  when  we  are  in  the 
process  of  organizing  a  Women's  Army  Auxil- 
iary Corps,  we  should  recall  also  the  legend 
of  Molly  Pitcher  of  Monmouth  County  and 
her  exploits  on  that  hot  July  28  In  1778. 
The  story  of  Mary  Hayes,  who  loaded  the 
cannon  when  her  husband  was  wounded 
in  the  Battle  of  Monmcuth  is  a  part  of  the 
legend  of  America  and  It  Is  perhaps  an  in- 
spiration tcxlay  to  the  women  of  this  genera- 
tion. 

The  story  of  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  Ls 
not  complete,  however,  without  the  story  of 
Valley  Forge,  without  the  story  of  men  living 
In  log  huts  on  the  rugged  hillside  in  a 
wilderness,  built  In  the  midst  of  thick  woods 
near  frozen  waters.  The  story  of  the  historic 
battles  of  New  Jersey  would  not  be  complete 
without  the  story  of  the  soldiers  who  yoked 
themselves  to  the  wagons  to  bring  timber  to 
Valley  Forge  The  story  would  not  be  com- 
plete unless  we  spoke  of  the  bitter  cold  and 
the  wind  and  the  sleet  and  the  bleeding  feet 
that  left  bloody  trails  on  the  white  tnov/. 
The  story  would  not  be  complete  unless  we 
told  of  the  men  who  worked  without  pay  and 
without  food— cold,  hungry,  and  half-naked, 
and  sleeping  on  the  cold  frozen  bare  earth  In 
their  huts. 

There  Is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
story  of  Valley  Forge  and  the  Battle  of 
Monmouth. 

We  know  that  while  Steuben  was  drilling 
and  toughening  our  men  at  Valley  Forge. 
General  Howe's  men  were  deteriorating  at 
Philadelphia,  where  they  were  living  in  Idle- 
ness and  luxury.  When  Clinton  met  Wai-h- 
Ingtcn's  forces,  his  men  had  been  weakened 
by  soft  living,  but  Washington's  forces  had 
been  toughened  In  the  snows  of  Valley 
Forge  and  In  his  rigorous  drilling  of  the 
previoiis  winter. 

Today  we  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice.  To- 
day we  are  called  upon  to  tcughen  ourselves 
for  combat  In  a  war  of  survival  with  •  horde 
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I    might    ?ay    In    passing,    that 
fCnive  Uidictmenla  which  could 
door  of  Congress  in  those  tryinc 
Revolution,  and  It  may  be  that  i 
Inti  -  which  can  bo  dtrec: 

gr.  .     but  at   lea*t  it  mav 

day    thai   the  elected   - 
pe»,ple  of  the  UniUd  S 
wh-.lehearted    and    ur.qua. 
»rm«l  forces  and  to  those  » ; 
gu:dance  and  direction  of  ihl<  ¥ 
The   lesflon  of  Valley  Forge   Is 
grim  endurance  and  cf  almost 
heruic   sacrifice.     Who   am 
plain  of  tire  regulatif  ns.  s  ,. 
gaauUne  rationing,  when  wt;  rt^t 
starved,  half-froaen  putrlots  of 
The  lesaon  of  Valley  Forge  Is  tha 
our  ciniian  life  and  en  the 
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forces 

The   second   part    cf    the    I 
Forge  Is  the  simple  lewon  that 
ghastly  business  which  cannot 
race  of  prople  who  have  gone  »«. 
must  be  wen  by  a  people  who 
face    any    obstacle,    any    hardsh 
strengthened   by   the  fervor  of 
tions  and  the  faith  that 
perish  frcra    the  earth 

Yesterday    we    marked    a 
Day      Here   on   the   Sabbath,   fc 
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to  find  solace  in  the  fields  if 
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Tears  and  tributes  are  not 
Is    no    time    for    the    emptl 
Rather  it  is  a  time  for  the  full 
Freedom  won  here  In  this  hift 
now  menaced  b>   a  world-engii 

The  Ideals  of  freedom  men 
In  New  Jersey  ind  throughout 
InK  Revolutionary  War  day*  are 
Internationally     The  hopes  the 
Revolution  died  for  are  beinij 
The  battle  for  freedom  and 
yet   won      This   land   Is   minat 
powers  seeking  to  enslave  us  in 
more  horrible  than  that   whlct 
the   Revolution    fought    agains 
fires  are  still  burning.    The  t 
is    still    aflame.      Human    liber 
stake 

From  the  cold  voiceless  lips 
have  left   their  stirring  and  tra 
to    dwell    In    other    world*    wi 
peoples  all  abodes  i)f  time   ther« 
Prom   Bunker  Hl'l.   from  Valle 
Trentcn.    from    Princeton,    frort 
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lanta.  th.    A  .ess.  from  Ch 

the  Argonue.  from  Bataan  a 
and  from  all  the  continents  a 
glctie  comes  a  call  It  is  the 
destiny— the  destiny  of  free- 
•erve  the  full  dignity  of  ma 
cause  of  freedom 

All  America  la  the  direct  heir 
rlKht    or   freedom      Othrrs 
frffd.m       In    deep    humility 
acknowledge  that  ibey  enshrii 
They   won  their   battle      Ours 
wjn  m  the  preservation  of 
llberatloa  of  conquered  free 

We  covet   Dc  lar.ds      We  a.-k 
frv,  dora   of  e:^s:aved  hu: 
It    M.d    to    insure    its    •.. 
drawn  the  sword      We  h 
lenge.     Look   ye   to   the   r     .n 
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hewn."  and  we  have  resolved  that  ours  Is  a 
living  legacy  which  shall  not  die.  We  wUl 
keep  faith. 

Here  on  thla  Sabbath,  following  the  day 
when  .nen  gather  In  the  valltys  of  the  dead 
throuchout  the  land,  it  Is  well  for  us  to  re- 
member also  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
teach  yotith  the  Inspiring  lessoris  cf  the  past, 
and  th?  prcsert.  of  the  respon.<<  and  call  to 
arms,  of  the  prayers  that  were  uttered,  cf 
the  sacrifices  that  were  made,  of  the  t«irs 
that  were  shed,  of  the  lives  that  were  lost, 
and  the  fretdf-m.  that  was  won  and  will  be  j 
won  again 

We  must  teach  the  youth  of  our  land,  of    I 
Washington.     Greene.     Stirling.     LaFayette.    > 
Wayne.     Kncx.     Lincoln.     Grant.     Sherman. 
Sheridan.  Pershing.  MacArthur.  Wainwrlght.    i 
ai.d  Doollttle  and  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in    j 
the   ranks,    and    of    the    sacrifices    made    in    i 
every   war   by   the   men   and   women   on   the 
homefronrs— teach  them  of  the  meaning  of 
the    Republic    to    ourselves,    its    birth    and 
growth,  and  now   the   meaning   of    America 
to  the  world 

The  Nation  8  heroes  are  iKit  merely  legends. 
They  arc  very  re-il  today  They  were  no 
better  and  no  stronger  and  no  more  noble 
than  the  men  of  this  war.  The  men  who 
made  America  great,  the  men  who  established 
and  maintained  cur  freedom,  are  as  one  with 
the  men  who  fight  to  maintain  it  today. 

At  Valley  Forge.  Washington  locked  beyond 
the  bleak  hills  and  the  bloody  footprints  In 
tho  snow  past   the  horizon   into  a  vision  of 
the  future — a  greai   future  for  a  free  people. 
Tlie  vision  survived  the  bleak  days  of  Val- 
ley  Forge,   survived   the    dark   hours   of    the 
Civil  War.  survlvexl  the  losees  in  France   in 
the  World  War.  and  It  has  survived  the  losses 
in  the  Far  East  in  this  war.     The  vision  of 
Washington   was  for  a   great,  free  people — a 
people   industrious,   practical,  realistic,   with 
faith  In  God  and  t.iemselves.     That  vision  cf 
freedum  will  never  perish,  and  we  know  that 
there  will  come  a  <iay  when  the  scalpw  bf  the 
dictators   are    hung    on    the    lodge    poles   of 
America.     But    those    we    shall    conquer    we 
would  not  enslave — rather  we  would  liberate 
them     from     their     heathen     concepts.     We 
would    not    be    a   ;Tia4iter   race   of   the   Hitler 
type,  but  a  master  race  preaching  and  effectu- 
ating brotherhood 

I  am  proud  to  speak  to  the  patriotic  or- 
ganizations gathered  here  today.  Yours  are 
organizations  which  symbolize  a  great  deal  to 
America,  and  I  know  that  America  means  a 
great  deal  to  each  of  you. 

Some  of  you  saw  service  overseas.  You 
gather  today  with  your  buddies  and  recall 
tho<e  days  when  you  went  forth  In  the  uni- 
form of  Uncle  S»im  and  eventually  found 
yourselves  In  France,  and  some  of  you  on  the 
Rhine.  As  you  speak  of  those  days  time  turns 
back  in  its  course.  You  are  24  years  younger. 
Much  has  happened  since  thon 

Today  we  find  ourselves  engaged  In  another 
world  struggle,  and  now,  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous scope  of  the  conflict,  we  are  aware 
that  we  as  a  nation  are  again  engaged  In 
something  bigger  than  ourselves,  more  Impor- 
tant than  our  bus  nesses  or  our  Jobs — I  mean 
the  preservation  o-  America. 

The  spark  that  lit  your  patriotic  fervcr 
which  sent  many  of  you  upon  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  be>ond  the  seas  to 
France,  where  baf.le  awaiUd  you— that  same 
spark  cf  patriotic  fervor  has  again  rekindled 
the  youth  of  America.  We  did  not  want  war. 
No;  we  did  not  dcs're  war— we  hated  war  But 
we  were  attacked— attacked  In  a  dastardly, 
uncivilized  manner  contrary  to  all  Interna- 
tional law  and  derency.  atackcd  by  the  Japs 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  then  within  a  few  days 
we  had  war  declared  upon  us  by  Hitler  and 
Mussolini. 

Yea.    now    the   flame   of   love   of   country 

and  sacrifice  ijs  alight  again,  and  oiir  sons 

I    and  your  sous  are  out  braving  the  peril  that 


America  might  remain  free,  so  that  you  and 
I  will  not  be  slaves  a£  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the   conquered   nations. 

The  peace  we  hoped  for,  the  oppressions 
that  mankind  is  suffering,  the  heart-rend- 
ing misery  visited  on  peoples  everywhere — 
that  responsibility  Is  now  otirs  Just  as  In 
the  last  World  War.  when  America  coveted 
no  territory,  so  now  we  are  engaged  in  war. 
not  for  material  gain  but  that  freedom  might 
continue  to  reign  on  this  continent.  In  the 
last  war  we  wanted  all  peoples  to  be  free. 
We  wanted  the  great  ideas  of  liberty  and 
equality  and  freeedom  to  become  the  inher- 
itance of  all  peoples  So  now  we  once  again 
hope  that  when  this  holocaust  is  ever  free- 
dom will  have  opportunity  to  reign  in  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  men  all  over  the  globe 
Yet.  there  Is  a  distinction  now;  at  least  I 
trust  there  is.  We  are  a  little  more  realistic. 
Oh.  yes.  we  are  still  idealists,  we  still  have 
to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  our  impractical  thinking 
and  action.  But  we  know  new  that  when 
lh:s  war  Ls  over  the  Job  Isn't  done. 

Our  soldiers  won  the  last  war— but  the 
statesmen  lost  the  peace  That  must  never 
happen  again.  We  will  have  to  be  the  Great 
Samaritan  of  the  world,  reaching  out  to  aid 
and  suc9or  all  peoples.  But  we  also  know 
that  we  cannot  by  merely  drawing  boundary 
lines  expect  peoples  to  live  in  peace.  We 
also  know  many  peoples  do  not  want  our  way 
of  living  and  thinking,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  impose  those  methods  upon  them.  We 
also  know  that  we  can  never  again  remain 
defenseless  and  unarmed  in  a  world  com- 
posed of  races  of  different  mentalities  and 
characteristics. 

V/e  know  that  America  will  have  a  larger 
role  m  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  future  ol 
earth,  and  that  we  will  have  to  be  constantly 
on  guard,  and  not  be  caught  off  guard  agalr. 
as  we  were  at  Pearl  Harbor.  We  are  the 
treasure  chest  of  earth,  and  we  must  con- 
stantly be  on  the  alert  to  guard  that  treasure. 
This  war  apparently  will  not  eradicate  greed 
and  envy  and  Jealousy  and  hate  and  bigotry. 
In  fact,  we  have  quite  a  Job  within  ou" 
own  borders  to  clear  our  own  house  of  those 
undesirable  qualities. 

I  am  speaking  to  leaders,  men  and  women 
who  influence  the  thought  of  their  tim-;.  I 
am  speaking  to  you  residents  of  a  reglori 
rich  In  the  traditions  cf  freedom,  a  region 
making  an  outstanding  contribution  to  ou* 
war  production  ind  to  our  fighting  forces. 
Your  factories  and  the  men  who  labor  In 
them  are  forging  a  large  share  of  the  weapon^; 
which  will  win  this  war. 

This  old  world  of  ours  is  on  fire  with  war. 
In  many  places  it  seems  to  be  falling  to 
pieces.  But  America  stands.  She  indeed  ha; 
a  rendezvous  "vlth  destiny  today.  And  glori- 
ous It  is  to  be  an  American. 

Much  of  the  old  is  passing.  Change  is  th<! 
order  of  the  day.  Empires  may  be  wrecked 
and  old  concepts  discarded,  but  we  Ameri- 
cans fearlessly  face  the  future.  We  must  win 
the  war.  and  we  will  win  the  peace  Our  re- 
sponsibility Is  great,  but  we  will  meet  tha: 
responsibility  head-on.  This  race  of  which 
we  are  a  part  will  Indeed  become  a  master 
race,  a  race  that  would  make  all  men 
brothers,  not  slaves — not  a  master  race  as 
Hitler  uses  the  term. 

In  the  last  war  the  Army  and  the  Nav/ 
had  a  tremendous  Job  to  do.  But  the  Joi) 
all  America  has  to  do  now  has  been  multi- 
plied many  times  Each  of  us  knows  that  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor  are 
all  pledged  to  win  through  to  victory.  AH 
the  world  Is  looking  to  America — freemei 
and  slaves  alike.  And  we  will  net  fail  hu- 
manity We  win  see  to  It  that  the  old  out- 
moded forms  of  government,  where  men  are 
but  the  tools  of  dictators,  shall  not  come 
upon  this  land.  We  will  maintain  the  Re- 
public, because  under  its  beneficent  influ- 
ence men  can  grow  and  develop  and  be  Xxe( . 
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We  will  never  forget  what  our  veterans 
did.  Chateau  Thierry,  the  Battle  of  the 
Argonne.  and  the  bravery  and  the  courage 
of  our  men  en  every  field  constitute  a  living 
part  of  the  American  inheritance  And  we 
will  not  forget  the  soldiers,  the  sailers,  and 
the  boys  of  the  air  corps  who  are  going  cut 
today  to  sacrifice  for  God  and  country.   • 

Already  man    for  man.  on  every  front   in 
the  world,  in  the  air.  under  the  sea.  and  on 
the   waves,   the   American   has   demonstrated    I 
he  was  the  equal  and  the  better  of  any  other    j 
race.     And  why?     Because  back  in  his  heart 
he   has   his   conviction   that    he    is    fighting    | 
for   a    great    cause,   for   the    maintenance   of    ' 
freedom   and    liberty,   for    the   right    of   the 
Individual  to  grow  and   develop.     When  we 
think    of    those    who    fought    so    bravely    on 
Bataan.  and  those  who  fought  at  Corregldor. 
we  are  proud  of  our  breed      Everywhere  our 
boys  are  demonstrating  the  truly  great  quali- 
ties of  fighting  men  who  fight  for  right  and 
homeland 

We  are  through  with  contemplating  our 
mistakes.  We  have  a  Job  to  do.  With 
vigilance  and  courage  the  American  people 
are  going  forward  on  every  front — on  the 
battle  front  and  on  the  home  front  We 
know  the  cost  will  be  tremendous  but  we 
know  we  have  to  pay  It.  because  we  will 
not  be  slaves — slaves  like  those  in  Norway, 
Czechcsloval-.ia.  Denmark,  Poland.  Serbia. 
All  their  wealth,  all  their  political  life,  their 
*  social  life,  and  even  their  religious  life,  has 
been  regimented  and  taken  over,  and  their 
men  are  even  forced  Into  the  army  of  their 
conqueror. 

Our  Army  is  errpanding.  We  have  about 
2.000.000  men  in  the  service  now.  Before  the 
year  is  up  we  will  probably  have  3.300.0C0 
•men.  Our  Navy  is  being  constantly  increased, 
and  the  per3cnncl  will  be  doubled.  Our  fly- 
ing force  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
We  may  have  a  million  men  in  that  arm  of 
the  service  before  wc  are  through  with  clean- 
ing up  the  Axis  Pov^ers. 

Our  life,  of  course,  wii;  be  changed.  Much 
sacrifice  will  be  needed.  We  will  see  our 
Industry,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  ph.-ses 
of  our  life,  regimented  for  the  purpo.scs  of 
war.  But  this  regimentation  will  come  be- 
cause a  free  people  wills  It.  But  cur  liberties 
will  remain  intact,  and  we  will  be  able  to 
hand  down  our  freedom  unimpaired  to  our 
children. 

I  said  we  cannot  take  time  to  discuss  our 
mistakes,  cur  unpreparedness.  We  can  only 
look  back  occasionally  in  order  that  we  can 
profit  by  such  mistakes.  At  Pearl  Harbor 
we  were  asleep,  and  we  must  not  be  found 
asleep  pgain.  We  have  too  much  of  value 
here  in  America — too  m.uch  that  we  and  our 
posterity  need,  as  well  as  the  world — to  be 
found  asleep  again. 

We  hope  this  war  will  be  fought  on  foreign 
shores,  so  that  America  will  not  be  invaded 
or  her  cities  destroyed.  To  fight  on  foreign 
shores  Is  a  tremendous  Job.  but  we  can  suc- 
cessfully carry  through,  and  when  we  do.  It 
will  be  to  liberate  men  from  the  rule  of  the 
tyrant. 

There  will  be  many  mistakes,  many  losses 
In  the  days  that  are  up  -.head.  Our  Gov- 
ernment was  not  geared  for  war.  We  were 
not  *hinking  in  terms  of  subjugating  other 
peoples,  occupying  other  lands:  we  wanted  to 
live  our  lives  in  our  own  way.  Then  came 
the  holocaust.  The  dictator  nations  spread 
the  fire  of  hell  throughout  the  earth  And 
now.  we  who  have  been  smug  and  complacent 
are  preparing  to  do  in  so  many  months  what 
It  took  Hitler  so  many  years  to  do.  And 
the  best  part  of  It  is,  we  are  demonstrating 
what  a  free  people  can  do  when  they  get  down 
to  teamwork 

I  repeat,  we  are  witnessing  impressive  proof 
of  a  free  peoples  capacity  lor  teamwork. 
Part  of  that  teamwork  is  for  each  of  us  to 
have  a  rebirth  of  faith  in  our  country;  un- 
derstand what  America  means— her  republi- 
can form  of  government,  her  history;  com- 
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prehend  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made 
that  we  might  possess  her  great  freedoms; 
get  acquainted  again  with  the  BUI  of  Righ's. 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  get  lid 
of  fear  and  defeatism.  Let  no  propaganda 
undermine  your  faith  in  your  Government. 

We  are  all  in  the  tame  boat.  If  this  coun- 
try should  gc  down  we  all  go  down  There 
are  those  In  our  midst  who  need  our  aid — 
economic,  physical,  and  spiritual.  Those  who 
have  faith  and  radiate  confidence  and  morale 
must  give  thit  faith  and  confidence  and 
morale  to  others.  Yes.  there  are  those  among 
us  who  arc  discouraged  and  worried— parents 
who  have  given  their  sons.  It  is  our  Job  to 
reach  out  and  help  tncm. 

Let  us  all  be  supersalesmen  of  America, 
of  her  greatness,  cf  her  future.  Let  us  see 
to  it  that  the  fifth  columnist  and  the  sabo- 
teur does  not  disrupt  our  ranks.  Reason  and 
Judgment  are  wanted  now  as  never  before. 
Labor  and  management  should  come  to- 
gether now  and  understand  each  others 
problems.  We  are  one  people  of  many  ri,ces. 
Let  no  one  split  us  apart.  Let  Jew  and 
Gentile.  Protestant  and  Catholic,  labor  and 
management,  farmer  and  city  resident  all 
recognize  that  we  are  first  of  all  Americans. 

If  we  compare  our  lot  with  those  of  the 
peoples  in  other  lands,  where  the  dictators 
have  taken  over,  we  will  not  growl  about 
anything.  If  we  compare  our  meager  sacri- 
fices with  those  of  the  men  at  Valley  Forge. 
we  know  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  do  our 
small  but  vital  Job  on  the  home  front.  We 
Americans  are  blessed  beyond  comparison 
While  we  may  have  to  sacrifice  some  ir.a- 
terial  things — we  of  the  home  front— ^I  know 
that  as  a  whole  the  American  people  will 
gladly  do  it.  When  we  think  of  the  motheis 
and  fathers  who  are  sending  their  sens,  many 
of  whom  will  not  rcturh,  we  know  It  is  no 
time  for  any  of  us  to  protest  the  loss  of  petty 
comforts. 

You  and  I,  of  the  homefrcnt.  must  dedicate 
ourselves — dedicate,  I  say — ourselves  to  the 
purpose  that  America  shall  remain  free  and 
her  greet  freedoms  shall  be  transmitted  un- 
impaired to  the  latest  generations. 

Members  of  New  Jersey's  great  patriotic 
groups — you  who  are  ready  to  give  so  much, 
can  appreciate  fully  what  our  fighting  forces 
are  doing 

Now  Just  one  word  about  this  problem  of 
peace — you  and  I  know  that  the  world  has 
grown  smaller,  that  inventions  have  brought 
nations  together  We  have  airplanes  that 
can  fly  7,000  miles  without  refueling — so  I 
say  to  you.  what  will  the  world  do  after  this 
war  is  over  and  won  by  the  free  nations? 
What  will  America  do?  What  will  you  and 
I  do? 

It  Is  a  gocd  time  to  be  thinking  this  prob- 
lem through.  We  the  people — and  you  and 
I  are  among  them— are  a  part  of  this  great 
Nation,  and  this  Nation  will  have  the  tre- 
mendous responsibility  of  answering  that 
question.  Ycu  and  I  must  think  this  prob- 
lem through.  This  Nation  cannot  ignore  the 
responsibility  that  will  be  hers  as  the  great 
Nation   of   earth. 

A  righteous  victory  will  be  ours — a  Just 
peace  will  be  ours.  For  them  we  acknowledge 
our  dependence  on  Divine  Providence.  For 
them  we  renew  to  those  living  and  dead  who 
gave  the  'last  full  measure  of  devotion"  our 
pledge  that  we  will  hold  high  the  torch.  We 
Will  keep  faith. 

There  m.ay  be  sleepless,  harried  nights, 
while  the  horsemen  of  hate  ride  abroad,  but 
we  know  that  victory  will  be  ours  because 
IVaerty  is  Irresistible  and  truth  is  immovable. 
With  the  peace  will  come  added  responsi- 
bility—the  responsibility  to  rebuild  bleeding, 
suffering  humanity— to  make  a  repetition  of 
this  holccaust  Impossible. 

May  God  be  with  us  then  to  guide  the 
leaders  of  this  Nation  so  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  Most  High  wiU  be  curs. 
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IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1942 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  the  very  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Wiley  1  delivered  on  Memorial  Day. 
May  30.  1942,  at  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  under 
the  auspices  of  Gettysburg  Camp  112. 
Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  are  met  here,  to  mark  another  Memorial 
Day.  We  are  met,  today,  to  pay  homage, 
here  in  their  silent  city,  to  those  who  have 
answered  the  last  roll  call  to  find  eternal 
solace  in  the  fields  of  peace.  We  are  met 
at  Cemetery  Ridge,  to  do  honor  to  iho.'^e  men. 
now  living  In  the  lengthening  twilight 
shadows,  who  with  their  departed  comrades 
have  consecrated  this  ground  "far  above  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  detract  " 

Above  all.  we  are  met  to  recovenant  our- 
selves and  our  faith  with  the  timeless  dedi- 
cation Lincoln  made  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  "thus  far  so  nobly  advanced" 

Tears  and  tributes  are  not  enough.  This 
Is  no  time  for  the  emptiness  of  words. 
Rather  it  is  a  time  for  the  fulness  of  deeds. 
Men  may  be  entombed  here,  but  their  dreams 
of  freedom  must  never  die.  Human  slavery 
banished  from  our  land  lives  in  other  lands 
to  menace  us.  with  a  world-engulfing  bond- 
age—  a  bondage  of  men's  minds  and  bodies — 
men  of  every  color  and  creed. 

The  national  ideals,  men  fought  for.  at 
Gettysburg,  are  being  ravaged  Internation- 
ally. The  hopes,  they  died  for,  are  being  de- 
spoiled 

The  battle  for  freedom  and  freemen  Is  not 
yet  won  We  are  met.  In  a  spirit  of  grim 
reality.  Th2  camp  fires  are  still  burning. 
The  torch  of  freedom  Is  still  aflame.  Human 
liberty   is  still   at   stake. 

From  the  cold  voiceless  lips  of  those  who 
have  left  their  stirring  and  tragic  yesterdays 
to  dwell  in  other  worlds  with  Him.  who  peo- 
ples all  abodes  of  time. -there  comes  a  call. 
From  Bunker  Hill,  from  Valley  Forge,  frrm 
Gettysburg,  from  Antietam.  Atlanta,  the 
Wilderness,  from  Chateau  Thierry,  the  Ar- 
gonne. from  Bataan.  Corregldor.  and  from  all 
the  continents  and  seas  cf  the  globe,  comes 
a  call.  It  Is  the  h'gh  call  of  destiny— the 
destiny  of  free-born  men.  to  serve  the  full 
dignity  of  mankind  in  the  banishment  of 
slavery 

All  America  Is  the  direct  heir  of  the  birth- 
right of  freedom.  Others  fought  for  that 
frerdrm  In  deep  humility  here  today  we 
acknowlcoge  that  they  eni-hrlncd  their  Ideals. 
Tliey  won  their  battle.  Ours  must  still  be 
won  In  the  preservatl(-n  e>f  America  and  the 
liberation  of  conquered  free  peoples. 

We  covet  no  lands.  We  ask  only  for  the 
freedom  cf  enslaved  humanity— and  to  win 
It  and  to  Insure  Its  survival,  America  has 
drawn  the  fword.  We  have  faced  the  chal- 
lenge "Look  ye  to  the  rock  whence  ye  are 
hewn"  and  we  have  highly  resolved  that  ours 
is  a  living  legacy  which  shall  not  die.  We 
will  keep  faith. 

We  have  had  no  Gettysburg  in  this  war,  but 
there  will  be  another  Gettysburg— a  turning 
of  the  tide  of  battle.    Then  we  will  have,  as 
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land  which   are  th''m5««Ives  endu  Ing  monu 
menus   to   the   men   who   have  d  ed.   and   to 
the   men  who   are  dying   that  tl^e  hopes   of 
Tree  men  may  live 

The  men  who  fl«ht  In  our  ahned  fcrcea 
today  have  ch«Tls.'ied  since  childhood  th"ir 
merr.ories  of  Mt-morial  Day  and  he  stlrnng 
feelings  It  engendered  aa  crowds  jathered  In 
the  valleys    <t  th<^  dead  through    it  cur  land. 

To  the  aged  man  it  t  ~  m  Jer  pictures 

of  the  past  that  touch  :  •    iM"  chords  of 

memory  Tn  the  young  man  it  bi  \ng^  a  chal- 
lenge for  the  future  To  the  chll  1  it  Ls  a  day 
of  wonder,  of  awe.  and  hope  Iq  their  faces 
we  can  read  many  questions. 

We  must  evrr  teach  them  tAe  Inspiring 
lettons  of  the  past  and  the  preient,  of  the 
re«pot;se  and  call  to  arms,  of  the  praytrs 
that  were  uttered  of  the  sncnflcs  that  were 
made,  of  the  tears  that  were  shed,  of  the 
lives  that  were  lost,  and  of  the  Union  that 
was  reunited  and  the  freedom  t%at  wa.'^  won 
and  will  be  won  again 

We  mu«t  teach  them  of  Waihmgton.  of 
Lincoln,  of  Grant,  of  Sherman    ^f  Sheridan. 
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We  mtist  teach  them  th.v    * 

strong  and  united  ptople  b- 

blue  and  gray  who  fought  a:  Gt 

us  as  a  united  people  with  one  tlig — the  same 

flag  that  flew  over  Washington  i  troops,  the 
same  flag  that  wenr  with  Jact  son  to  New 
Orlear^.  the  same  flag  that  wer  t  with  Tay 
lor  and  Scott  to  Mexico,  the  sane  flag  that 
Grant  raised  at  Appomattox,  the  same  flag 
that  Dewpy  and  Sthley  and  S»mps<^in  flew 
over  the  Spanish  ptssesslcns  a  id  the  same 
flag  that  Pershing  carried  to  ttie  shores  of 
the  Rhine  and  flies  today  on  ev<  ry  continent 
and  sea  of  the  globe 

The  Nation's  heroes  are  notJ  merely  leg- 
ends They  are  very  real  today  They  were 
no  better  and  no  stmntter  and  no  more  no- 
ble than  the  men  of  this  war  "he  men  who 
made  America  (jreat.  the  men  who  estab- 
lished and  maintained  our  fredom.  are  as 
one  with  the  men  who  flght  ttj  maintain  It 
today 

At  Valle.   Forge  Washington 
the  bleak  hills  and  the  blootl 
the  snow,  past  the  horizon  intfc  a  vision  of 
the  future,  a  great  future  lor  a  Iree  people 

That  vision  survived  the  Men* 
ley    Forge,   survived    the    i 
Civil  War.  survived  the 


the  World  War.  aad  it  has  survi  ?ed  the  losses 
in  the  Far  East  In  this  wai  The  vision  of 
Washington  was  for  a  great  free  people. 
That  vision  of  freedom  will  ne  er  perish 

Peace  will  come  It  must  ccme  witnout 
rancor  or  hatred  as  peace  cam  ■  to  the  men 
who  made  their  last  earthly  sivouac  here 
It  must  come  without  comprimise  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  freedom  as  it  fame  here  to 
these  guardians  ol  faith 

A  rti;hteous  victory  will  be  hurs 
peace  will  Xx  ours  For  them  wi  ■  acknowledge 
our  dependence  on  Divine  Providence  Fur 
them  we  renew  to  th^^se  living  find  dead  who 
gave  the  la-'t  lull  measure  of 
pledge  that  we  will  hold  high  the  torch 
will  keep  faith 

And  with  the  peace  will  c  hie  added  re- 
spiinslbillty.  the  responsibility-  to  rebuild 
bleedlns;,  suffering  humanity  and  make  a 
repetition  of  ♦nls  holocaust    impossible 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAVEb  M   MEAD 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1942        , 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Presldont,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  entitled 
•Norris  of  Nebraska,"  delivered  by  Wil- 
liam G.  Searle.  ol  Rome.  N.  Y..  at  the 
traditional  '^lass-day  exercises  held  at 
Colgate  University  on  May  9,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

If  I  were  to  tell  jou  the  story  of  Winston 
Churchill.  I  would  take  it  from  the  lips  of 
Englishmen,  for  whom  no  name  could  hold 
a  sweeter  sound  ^ere  I  to  tell  you  the  story 
of  IX)Uglas  MacArthur.  I  should  take  it  from 
your  hps— you  who  glory  in  his  valiant  gen- 
eralship, vou  who  will  soon  Join  him  on  the 
fighting  front  But  I  am  to  tell  you  tb-  story 
of  another  living  man— a  lonely  crusader— 
and  I  take  it  from  my  heart,  for  I  believe  that 
this  man  can  be  caled  truly  great. 

He  sits  today  in  ihe  United  States  Senate, 
where  he  has  served  for  three  decades,  and 
with  each  succeeding  year  the  American  peo- 
ple have  reaped  the  rich  benefits  rt  his  untir- 
ing and   courageou.i  efforts  In  their  behalf. 
i    This  man  Is  Giorge  W  Nobris.  of  Nebraska. 
j        Born  on  a  farm  Into  the  progressive  heri- 
I    tage  of  the  Middle  West,  he  spent  his  early 
1    life  helping   In    the  support  of  his  widowed 
'    mother  and  her  family.     Taking  advantage  of 
the    meager    opportunities    that    were    his. 
young   NoRRia  earned   a   law   degree   and  in 
Nebraska  began  a  career  that  will  live  forever 
as  a:i  enigma  In    American   politics      What, 
you  are  asking,   is  so   novel   and   admirable 
about  the  life  of  an  American  politician  that 
merits   such  extended  praise?     But  listen — 
you  who  are  sometimes  cynical  of  the  work- 
ings of  our  democratic  Government — listen  to 
the  story  of  a  man  who  threw  aside  the  yoke  of 
political  favor  and  traded  for  It  the  far  whiter 
mantle  of  true  statesmanship. 

The  1900  House  of  Representatives.  Into 
which  Norris  entered  for  the  first  of  his  five 
terms,  was  characterized  by  the  dominant 
iron  rule  of  Speaker  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  a 
politician  supreme,  who  knew  only  one  word. 
"Republican,"  and  didn't  care  to  learn  any 
others  Norris.  too.  was  an  enrolled  Repub- 
lican, but  his  passion  was  for  the  Republican- 
ism of  Lincoln  and  the  common  man.  and 
not  the  Republicanism  of  political  machines 
and  rule  by  a  few  Time  after  time  the 
P.ghting  Nebraskan  rose  from  his  seat  to  chal- 
lenge "King"  Cannon  and  finally,  after  a  bit- 
ter battle,  he  led  through  a  bill  greatly  lim- 
iting the  dictatorial  power  of  the  Speaker. 
The  caustic  Cannon  yielded  slowly,  however, 
and  once  the  defiant  Norris  Jumped  to  his 
feet,  and  exclaimed:  "We  will  not  surrender. 
We  will  not  be  intimidated.  I  would  rather 
go  down  to  my  political  grave  with  a  clear 
conscience,  than  ride  In  the  chariot  of  vic- 
tory, a  congressional  stool  pigeon." 

From  that  time  on  the  Washington  Journal- 
ists, who  had  never  noticed  him.  and  If  they 
bad.  thought  his  manner  negative  and  In- 
conspicuous, began  to  sing  his  praises.  Prom 
that  time  on.  the  Republican  Party  would 
look  on  him  not  as  a  mere  machine  politician 
but  as  one  to  be  feared  and  respected  From 
that  time  on.  the  American  people  be(;an  to 
realize  that  here  was  a  true  champion  of 
human  rights 


In  1912  Nebraska  sent  its  favorite  son  to 
the  Senate  where  his  liberal  philosophy  found 
some  comradeship.  The  flame  of  liberal  re- 
form flickered  brightly  for  awhile  under 
Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  but  it 
wafi  abruptly  extinguished  by  the  advent  of 
the  first  World  War  In  the  midst  of  the 
congressional  furor  as  the  United  States  hov- 
ered ever  closer  to  the  brink  of  war.  Norris 
stanchly  argued  that  we  should  stay  out  and 
consolidate  our  new  social  gains. 

He  was  one  of  the  "12  willful  men"  so  bit- 
terly assailed   by  President  Wilson  for   fili- 
bustering against  the  bill  to  arm  American 
merchant     vessels.     This     castigation     was 
nothing     compared     to     the     angry     outcry 
against   him  as  one  of  the  six  Senators  to 
vote  to  keep  us  out  of  the  war      His  image 
was  burned  in  effigy,  detectives  hounded  him 
day  and  night,  and  he  was  stigmatized  in  the 
limelight  of  public  disgrace.     The  Cleveland 
Press   even    proposed    "Iron    crosses    for    the 
Kaisers  Senators."     Deeply  perturbed   by  it 
all,  but  strong  In  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions,   the    maligned    prairie    Senator    went 
home  determined  to  face  a  recall  vote  if  the 
people  so  declared.     No  one  met  him  at  the 
tram  In  Lincoln— his  hotel  room  was  empty 
too — never   had   he  felt   so   depressed      But 
with  the  courage  which  has  always  been  a 
chief  attribute  of  his  character,  he  faced  a 
huge  mot-  in  the  Lincoln  public  auditorium. 
As  he  ascended  the  rostrum  there  was  deadly 
silence.    In  his  first  sentence  he  said  that  he 
had  come  to  Nebraska  not  to  apologize,  but 
to  tell  the  truth.     The  crowd  then  rose  to 
cheer  him  and  listen  to  his  explanation  of 
his  actions. 

Norris  was  a  square  shooter  to  the  core — 
the  people  knew  this  then  as  they  do  today 
In  1936.  the  veteran  legislator  decided  not  to 
enter  the  senatorial  race  at  all,  but  urged  on 
by  President  Roosevelt,  he  finally  ran  with 
no  party  backing  whatsoever  When  the 
election  returns  rolled  In  showing  Norris  to 
be  the  winner,  American  political  tradition 
had  once  again  been  flaunted  by  a  man  who 
believes  that  honest  service  for  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  of  people  will 
reap  its  Just  reward. 

During  the  days  preceding  the  present  con- 
flict, Norris  was  torn  between  his  abhorrence 
of  war  on  one  hand  and  his  hatred  of  "In- 
human dictatorships"  on  the  other.  He 
called  the  Jap  attack  "barbarism  In  Its  worst 
form"  and  after  It  he  regretfully  but  firmly 
voted  to  send  his  country  Into  war. 

But  what,  you  ask.  has  this  man  to  offer 
In  the  way  of  actuai  legislative  accomplish- 
ment? So  much  Is  my  answer  that  a  poll  of 
Washington  writers  puts  him  urst  on  the 
Senate  list  for  integrity,  industry.  Intelli- 
gence and  Influence — so  much  that  separate 
books  have  been  written  on  various  of  his 
proposals 

Every  farm  aid  measure  received  his  power- 
ful support  when  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on    Agriculture;    the 
twentieth   amendment   to   the   Constitution 
eliminating    the    harmful    lame    duck    con- 
gressional term  bears  his  name;  labor,  suffer- 
ing long  under  complete  employer  dominance 
was   freed   from   "yellow   dog"   contracts    bj 
the  Norrls-LaGuardia  Antiinjunctlor    Act  o: 
1932       Mmost  single-handed,  he  opposed  the 
Senate  seating  of  Boss  Vare.  of  Pennsylvania 
and  day  after  day  he  took  pot  shots  at  the 
corrupt    Teapot    Dome    Cabinet    of    Warren 
Harding      In  an  effort  to  promote  economy 
and  efficiency  In  the  Government,  he  secured 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Nebraska 
constitution  which  set  up  a  unicameral  legis- 
lature     Always  he  has  been  seeking  to  freo 
the    Individual    legislator    from    control    bf 
party  and  pressure  groups. 

Perhaps  the  most  signal  triumph  of  th? 
now  aging  Nebraska  statesman  lias  been  hl» 
long  and  successful  flght  U'  public  power 
development.  For  years  he  Industriously 
canted  the  torch  for  Government  participa- 
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tlon  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  area.  He  Intro- 
duced bill  after  bill  for  this  purpose,  but  each 
time  the  well-heeled  private  utility  Interests 
saw  to  It  that  he  was  beaten.  During  the 
administration  of  Calvin  Coolidge.  he  se- 
cured passage  of  his  fifth  measure  for  power 
and  fertilizer  production  but  the  President 
killed  it  by  use  of  his  pocket  veto.  "There." 
said  Norris,  "are  Silent  Cal  at  the  head.  Smil- 
ing Oscar  (Underwood).  Jovial  Joe  (Robin- 
son), and  'me  too'  Tom  (Heflin)  all  bound 
together  by  the  sacred  ties  of  fertilizer." 

Undaunted.  Norris  presented  bill  No.  6, 
gleefully  saw  It  pass  both  Houses  of  Congress 
but  not  so  gleefully  witnessed  a  stern  veto 
by  the  then  President  Hoover,  who  attacked 
the  bill  with  great  vehemence  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Government  should  not  participate 
in  business.  Said  the  equally  vehement 
Norris:  "A  great  blessing — that  is  what  the 
President  has  taken  away  from  the  people  by 
his  wicked,  cruel,  unjust,  and  unmerciful 
veto." 

In  1933.  however,  the  lonely  crusader  found 
a  President  who  would  listen,  and  under  the 
enthusiastic  sponsorship  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, Norris'  dreams  were  realized.  His  bill 
passed,  and  the  giant  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority program  began.  Flood  control,  navi- 
gation improvement,  agricultural  and  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation,  and  production  and 
distribution  of  electricity  at  low  rates  have 
been  but  a  few  of  its  accomplishments.  Rec- 
ognized throughout  the  country  as  a  great 
success,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
motto  is,  "If  it  weren't  for  Norris,  we  wouldn't 
be  here." 

This,  in  my  Inadequate  briefness,  Is  the 
record  I  present  to  prove  the  greatness  of 
Norris.  But  the  real  proof  of  his  greatness 
can  be  found  In  the  enriched  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  through  his  efforts — ask 
the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  average  man 
what  they  think  of  the  man  whom  President 
Roosevelt  has  called  the  "greatest  liberal  of 
our  time."  There  is  your  answer  of  accom- 
plishment— a  man  living  by  the  tenets  of 
democracy  and  striving  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican ideal  from  the  self-interest  of  a  finan- 
cial and  Industrial  oligarchy. 

When  history's  silver-haired  clerk  calls  the 
roll  of  outstanding  legislators,  he  will  hesi- 
tate nary  a  moment,  but  will  read  in  a  clear 
and  resonant  tone  the  name  of  the  greatest 
statesman  of  them  all — Norris,  of  Nebraska. 


Cofiiniencpiient  Oration  by  Norman  Phiilp 
Rn.vs  at  Brown  l'n!V(■r.^;ty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1942 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President  I  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  a  senior  at  the  recent  com- 
mencement of  Brown  University.  The 
address  is  significant  as  a  typical  explan- 
ation of  the  attitude  of  many  young  men 
who  are  enlisting  in  this  war.  The  title 
of  the  address  is  "Another  Lost  Genera- 
tion," and  the  speaker  was  Norman  Philip 
Ross,  of  the  class  o*  1942.  I  trust  that  we 
of  earlier  generations  will  keep  our  ears 
and  minds  open  for  messages  such  as  this 
from  the  rising  generation. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANOTHER  LOST  GENERATION? 

We  seniors  are  going  to  war.  Seme  of  us 
have  already  gone,  and  now  we  leave,  to  go 
from  America  to  the  battlefields  of  Australia, 
of  China,  of  Japan,  of  Africa,  and  of  Europe. 
Some  of  us  will  never  return. 

With  such  a  prospect  before  us.  where  can 
we  find  a  faith  and  a  hope?  The  question 
we  face  today  was  faced  before  by  thousands 
of  graduating  students  during  the  first  World 
War.  Their  action  and  their  subsequent 
fate  should  teach  a  lesson  to  those  of  us  who 
do  return,  a  lesson  which,  for  the  guaranty 
of  our  future,  the  American  future,  we  must 
not  ignore. 

College  seniors  In  1917  faced  the  future 
with  a  lofty  optimism  and  wert  to  war  with 
an  idealistic  fervor.  They  described  their 
goal  as  "a  better  world."  The  language  of 
the  crusade  which  led  them  to  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe  glittered  with  such  abstrac- 
tions as  "sacrifice,"  "glory,"  "honor,"  and 
"noble  death." 

But  in  contrast  with  their  pre-war  idealism, 
their  post-war  attitude  was  striking  and 
pathetic.  They  had  lost  so  much  of  their 
faith  and  their  Ideals  that  they  were  later 
termed  a  "lest  generation."  a  generation  of 
cynicism  and  despair. 

Ernest  Hemingway  came  back  to  say.  "I 
had-  seen  nothing  sacred,  and  the  things 
that  were  glorious  had  no  glory,  and  the 
sacrifices  were  like  the  stockyards  at  Chicago 
if  nothing  was  done  with  the  meat  except 
to  bury  It." 

And  Dalton  Trumbo,  in  his  prize-winning 
novel,  Johnny  Got  His  Gun,  asserted,  "The 
words  about  noble  death  and  sacred  blood 
and  honor  and  such  are  put  into  dead  lips 
by  grave  robbers  and  fakes." 

The  revulsion  of  the  whole  generation  was 
dramatized  by  Maxwell  Anderson  in  his 
highly  realistic  play.  What  Price  Glory.  John 
Dos  Passes  and  Richard  Aldington  and  Ar- 
chibald MacLeish  and  a  host  of  others  added 
their  walling  notes  to  the  funereal  dirge. 
The  poets  and  the  playwrights  and  the 
novelists  were  Joined  by  the  critics  and  the 
Journalists  and  the  historians.  G.  H.  Grat- 
tan  and  Walter  Millis,  in  Why  We  Fought  and 
in  Road  to  War.  produced  historical  tracts 
of  bitter  disillusionment. 

With  less  self-consciousness  than  the  In- 
tellectuals, average  Americans  generally 
turned  their  backs  on  idealism  and  plunged 
into  the  materialism  of  the  twenties.  So 
strongly  did  they  express  in  action  what  the 
Intellectuals  were  saying  in  words  that  we 
cannot  say  the  writers  of  the  Lost  Genera- 
tion were  the  positive  cause  for  American 
behavior  in  this  decade. 

But — and  this  is  the  point  to  be  remem- 
bered—if the  intellectual  leaders  had  not 
let  themselves  be  stripped  of  their  ideals 
they  might  have  been  the  gyroscope  of  opin- 
ion that  would  have  restored  a  balance  be- 
tween idealism  and  realism,  and  prevented 
to  some  degree  the  downward  plunge  Into 
materialism. 

This  generation  of  Intellectuals  were  realis- 
tic in  their  description  of  the  war  but  wrong- 
headed  in  their  conclusions.  They  asserted 
accurately  enough  that  war  was  a  dirty, 
bloody  business,  that  war  was  a  bestial 
struggle,  that  war  was  a  soul-destroying 
process.    So  far.  they  were  right. 

But  they  went  on  to  conclude,  wrongly, 
that  the  soul-sickening  loss  of  wealth  and 
life  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  If  only 
we  had  decided  to  remain  aloof  from  Europe, 
they  argued,  the  catastrophe  would  not  have 
befallen  us.  We  had  been  lured,  they  said, 
into  something  we  could  have  avoided.  And 
the  man  In  the  street,  agreeing  with  the 
intellectual,  said,  "We  were  suckers." 


This  assumption  taken  for  Irrefutable 
fact,  strengthened  the  disillusion  of  the 
1920'3  and  'then  fostered  the  Jsolatlonl&m 
of  the  193Cs.  The  u-ar  had  seemed,  to 
them,  to  pro-.'e  one  thing — that  the  only  way 
to  avoid  fighting  is  not  to  flght.  If  Amer- 
ica avoided  entangling  alliances,  they  argued, 
America  would  never  have  to  fight 

They  were  wrong,  and  we  know  now  they 
were  wrong.  But  if  we  are  to  escape  their 
wrong-hendedness  and  the  consequent  disil- 
lusionment— and  our  future,  to  a  large  de- 
gree, depends  on  our  not  making  their  mis- 
lake  in  Judgment— we  must  know  why  and 
where  they  went  wrong 

Tliey  were  WTong.  primarily,  because  they 
fell  victim  to  the  confused  thinking  bred  by 
the  aftermath  of  war.  They  thought  only  of 
what  they  had  paid;  but  they  gave  no 
thought  to  what  they  had  gained  In  this 
post-war  evaluation,  there  was  absolutely 
no  emphasis  up>on  what  an  Allied  victory  had 
saved.  In  contrast  to  what^i  German  victory 
had  threatened  They  utterly  disregarded 
the  fact  thEt  if  they  had  chosen  to  remain 
neutral.  If  they  had  chosen  to  let  the  Allies 
lose,  a  German -dominated  Europe  would 
have  forced  them  Into  the  struggle  anyway. 
Into  a  struggle  which  America  might  then 
have  lost. 

In  short,  the  real  Issue  of  1918  was  over- 
looked. And  the  failure  to  see  that  the 
sacrifices  had  not  been  In  vain  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  Ideals,  an  overthrow  which 
bred  the  tragic  policy  of  Iso'ittlonlsm. 

Now.  in  1942,  the  declaration  of  war  upon 
us  by  Japan  and  Germany  has  made  clear  to 
all  of  us — at  least  for  the  moment— how  easily 
we  can  make  mistakes  In  Judgment.  The 
mistaken  policy  of  Isolationism  can  for  a  time 
take  on  the  Illusion  of  being  the  correct  policy 
when  we  accept  merely  time  and  space  as  the 
determinant.'?  of  our  International  policy. 

Time  can  l>e  an  illusory  circumstance.  The 
period  of  peace  Immediately  following  a  war 
can  so  becloud  an  Issue  that  the  threat  of 
danger  will  be  overlooked  merely  because  no 
present  danger  looms. 

Space  can  be  an  Illusory  circumstance,  even 
after  a  new  danger  has  arisen,  when  a  few 
thousand  miles  of  water  appear  to  provide 
adequate  protection. 

The  real  que.stion  j-et  remains:  If  we  win 
the  war.  will  we  In  the  post-war  period  of 
peace  again  be  drugged  by  the  circumstantial 
opiates  of  time  and  space?  Despite  all  the  evi- 
dence of  a  changed  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  American  public,  will  this  country  in  the 
post-war  period  of  reconstruction  again  re- 
vert to  the  mistaken  belief  that  we  can  re- 
main isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world?  Is 
all  the  insLstent  demand  for  post-war  plan- 
ning merely  the  product  of  a  momentary  im- 
pulse? Will  a  post-war  people  make  the  sac- 
rifices they  now  recognize  they  must  make? 
Those  seniors  who  are  still  without  hope  ask. 
Are  we  destined  to  be  another  "lost  genera- 
tion"? 

There  Is  no  easy  answer,  of  course.  But  If 
we  believe  we  can  control  and  order  our  own 
attitudes,  we  can  In  part  make  that  answer. 
But  to  make  that  answer  we  need  beTore  all 
else  a  recognition  of  our  .strength  as  individ- 
uals. We  need  to  recognize  that  Individual 
determination,  coupled  with  the  determina- 
tion of  millions  of  others,  can  make  an  effec- 
tive force  We  need  to  abandon  the  philoso- 
phy of  "What  1  say  won't  help."  "My  vole 
won't  count,"  "My  action  will  make  no  differ- 
ence." 

But  more  than  all  else,  we  need  a  recog- 
nition of  cur  weakness,  the  break-down  of  the 
cooperative  habit.  You  and  I  know  a  good 
many  seniors  who  insist  that  cooperation  is 
impossible,  and  that  because  man  is  essen- 
tially selfi-.h,  we  cannot  hcpe  for  a  better 
world.  Man  certainly  is  selfish  That  I  can- 
not deny.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  he  might 
overnight  liecome  unselfish. 
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only  »<,  IcPK  as"  the  next  person 
only  ao  Iotr  as  the  next  peraon  h|i 
only  tn>  loni?  w  the  next  person  hap 
I  am  net  »«vtn(r.  then,  that   mf 
eooM  IMS  arlfl^h      I  nm  fwyni;  t 
become  more  enltphtenrd      He  will 
matter  hin^wlf  with  "an  enlighte 
nens  ■•  which  will  express  ltf»Mf  in 
cooperatirn      It   may    not   be  a 
(p«  ration    but  it  will  not  be  the 
wh.ch  la  only  the  product  of  a 
impuli^e      It    will    not    be    the 
wh.ch   It    merely  extemf)crar^fd 
but  the  k,nd  of  cooperation  «h 
avoid  a  crisis 

Whatever  hope  we  have  must 
belief  that  man.  In  his  own  llfetl 
repeat  very  often  an   expensive 
economic  collapse  of  19:i9.  for 
proof  that  giving  free   rein  to  ui 
dlviduulL»m   18   an    error    wtisch 
downfall  of  ever>-one    including  e 
dlvldualli-t  who  bellevrs  him.«elf 
Surely   the   declaration  of  war   tfjor 
Japan  and  Oermany  is  proof  that 
rein   to  the  unbridled  Individual  sm 
national  states  is  jilsc  an  error  wl  ich 
the  downfall  of  everyone,  includiijg 
i»aticn  which  believes  Itself  most 

In.side  America,  in  cur  domestic 
pe<^ple  of  America.  In   1953  and  li 
elections,    repudiated   the   completely 
operative   attitude  which   had 
the  preceding  years 

I  assert  my  faith  that,  outside  Kmerica.  In 
cxu  International  relations.  Iht  American 
people,  in  the  pcst-war  period  cf  reconstruc- 
tion, will  as  completely  repudiate  the  un- 
cooperative attitude  which  has  character- 
ized our  foreign  policy 

In    this    great    reorientation    r. 
thrueht     we    students    have    ;» 
role       You     and     1     have     a     : 
whether  we  want  It  or  not.  to  h( 
public    opinion,    by    our    thougl^t 
words,  and  by  our  actions      You 
ever  rememtior  that   it   ws^   i   r- 
stable   America   wh'ch   den. 
In   every  pot   and    wcur-.d    up    w 
fortress  In  the  sky 

And  now,  a-s  we  fly  the  bombers 
the   tanks,   you    and   I    must    prt  v 
•elves  that  we  have  the  moral 
tellectual  courage  to  mak?  =     . 
For  to  abardcn  reason  wii: 
well  as  cowardly 

And  when  we  return  frcn.    v, 
must    remember    that    the   sil-  : 
cannon  dees  not  guarantee  t' ■ 
that   the  struggle  for  pea-^' 
In    that    post-war   perkxl    wr.m 
still  prevail  and  weariness  will  «t 
must  not   Justify  a  retreat   mtn 
thinking  by  remembering  the  n^g 
of  the  war 

It  Is  for  aCBrmatlve  reason^  wr  n^ht  a  w«r. 
It   IS  for   afBrmative  rea^o:  :.,ht  for   a 

durable  peace  Human  fret^h  a.  .i-s  we  have 
discovered,  is  no  vag^je  and  hazy  abstraction 
but  a  dynamic  and  impelling  f  •  War  Is 
the  price  we  pay  for  freed^im  -    -  so  In 

the  past.  It  Is  so  In  the  present,  and  It  will 
certainly    be  so  lu   the  future 

Plan    then,  for  International 
but  realize  the  consequences 
will,    a   League  of   Nations,   but 
League  of  Nations  that  has  teet 
give   to   such   a   project   ycur 
to  make  sacrifices,  even  If  that 
to  fly  the  bomber,  even  If  that  tji 
to  fire  the  cannon. 

A   real   and   durable    peace   ull    never    ^c 
achieved  and  maintained  ui^Ies^s  we  re: 
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ber  vkh.u  At'  fought  for.  unles.^  we  are  willing 
to  ftght  for  It  again  To  hold  to  this  belief 
111  the  face  of  war  and  in  the  presence  of 
V  ctury  Will  be  a  teniflc  task,  but  we  must 
face  It  It  is  the  only  way  we  shall  avoid 
becoming  another  "Loat  Generation. "  It  Is 
the  onlv  way  wv  sh.iJl  safeguard  our  fuitire, 
the  future  of  America. 
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rXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  COMPFON  1   WHIT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1942 

M  '  'ITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion Aith  the  tax  bill  that  is  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Wayi;  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, a  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  taxa- 
tion on  tlie  mining  industry  has  been 
prepared  by  Hon.  Donald  A.  Callahan, 
eminent  attorney  and  former  mine  op- 
erator, of  Wallace.  Idaho,  that  sets  forth 
the  situation  with  such  clarity  and  com- 
prehensiveness, it  should  be  read  by 
every  Member  of  Congress  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  this  great  basic  industry. 
I  am  submitting  herewith,  for  inclusion 
In  the  RrcoRD.  the  statement  referred  to: 

It  li  understood  tliat  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  decided  to  make  no  change  In  the  tax 
law  concerning  the  existing  depletion  provi- 
sions for  metal  mines.  This  action  Is  very 
gratifying 

There  are  certain  other  provisions  of  the 
present  tax  la'- s.  however,  which  seriously 
afTect  the  mining  industry  and  which  will 
still  more  seriously  affect  It  in  the  event  the 
new  tax  bill  provides  for  an  Increase  In 
excess-profits  taxes  There  are  two  particular 
matters  to  which  we  Invite  your  attention 
and  upon  which  it  is  stiggcsted  that  you  ex- 
press your  views  to  members  of  the  tax  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  and.  If  possible,  upon 
which  It  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  make 
representations  when  the  tax  bills  are  up  for 
consideration  before  final  passage. 

The  first  of  the  previsions  which  It  is  im- 
portant should  be  changed  Is  covered  by  a 
memorandum  which  was  inserted  In  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hear- 
ings (pp  3319-33201  by  Congressman  Disnet, 
of  Oklahoma.  This  refers  to  a  new  election 
for  percentage  depletion  In  the  case  of  mines. 
The  necessity  for  this  is  fully  set  forth  in 
Congressman  Disney's  memorandum,  with 
which  you  are  urged  to  acquaint  yoxirselves. 

The  second  provision  which  Is  being  urged, 
and  which  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  mining  Indiistry  generally.  Is  for  an  al- 
ternative basis  of  credit  under  the  excess- 
profits  tax  in  the  case  of  mines,  based  upon 
the  normal  profit  per  unit  cf  production. 

When  the  1941  tax  bill  was  up  for  consid- 
eration in  the  Senate.  Senator  Johnson  of 
Colorado  presented  a  statement  covering  this 
point  and  a  copy  of  the  amendment  desired. 
This  statement  and  the  proposed  amendment 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record — 
Senate  for  September  4.  1941 

This  proposal  of  Senator  Johnson  has  been 
under  study  by  the  Treasury  Department,  but 
it  Is  understood  that  they  have  made  no  con- 
crete suggestions  on  this  matter  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  The  need  for  some 
i   »uch  prevision,  however,  was  recognized  by 
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Mr  Randolph  Paul  In  the  following  com- 
ments to  the  committee  on^  April  16  of  this 
year : 

•Representatives  of  the  mining  Industry 
have  pointed  out  that  the  acceleration  cf 
production  for  war  purposes  will  subject  the 
industry  to  greatly  increased  income  and 
exccss-prcflts  taxes  at  the  time  when  it  Is 
exhausting  reserves  that  might  be  produced 
in  later  years  under  lower  tax  rates  The 
Treasury  Is  aware  that  producers  of  exhaust- 
ible mineral  rt  sources  face  a  special  pro'jlem 
In  increasing  production  by  using  available 
reserves  and  is  studying  methods  of  providing 
appropriate  relief  under  the  excess- profits 
tax" 

The  mining  industry  has  been  virge  to  In- 
crease its  production  of  certain  critical  and 
strategic  metals.  A  special  premium  price 
has  been  offered  and  Is  being  paid  for  pro- 
duction of  these  metals  in  excesb  of  the  pro- 
duction of  1941.  Many  mining  companies 
have  gone  to  considerable  expense  to  open  up 
new  ore  bodies  and  to  put  In  production  ore 
bodies  which  could  not  be  mined  profitably 
under  the  prices  current  before  the  premium 
plan  was  put  into  effect. 

Then  again,  many  of  the  larger  producers 
have  increased  prcduction  from  their  old  pre  p- 
ertles  in  order  to  meet  the  war  demands  It 
must  be  understood  that  all  of  this  metal 
which  is  being  mined  in  excess  of  the  nor- 
mal prnduciion  of  the  past  several  years  seri- 
ously depletes  the  ore  reserves  which  might 
be  mined  in  future  years  and  under  normal 
conditions  of  mining  costs  and  taxation 

The  mining  Indu.stry  does  not  object  to 
the  excess  profits  tax  upon  the  profits  which 
grew  out  of  either  an  increased  price  for  the 
metal  or  a  decreased  cost  of  production. 
Those  engaged  In  the  Industry,  however,  do 
most  seriously  uige  that  they  should  not  be 
unduly  penalized  for  their  efforts  to  make 
available  the  Important  metals  which  are  de- 
manded by  the  war  effort.  Accordingly,  they 
urge  that  profits  should  not  be  regarded  as 
excess  profits  unless  they  are  due  entirely  to 
the  Increased  price  or  decreased  cost  per  unit 
of  production.  For  Instance.  If  a  mining 
company  produced  100.000  tons  of  metal  dur- 
ing the  normal  period,  upon  which  it  had  a 
profit  of  91  per  ton.  It  should  properly  pay 
an  excess  profits  tax  upon  the  increased  profit 
per  ton  produced  during  the  current  or  subsa- 
quent  years,  which  was  due  entirely  to  an 
increased  price  or  a  decreased  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  ton.  If.  however,  during  the 
current  or  future  years  it  produces  200.000 
tons,  necessarily  increasing  Its  net  profit  from 
the  entire  operation.  It  should  not  be  obliged 
to  pay  an  excess  profits  tax  upon  the  normal 
profit  of  tl  per  ton  upon  Its  Increased 
production. 

S.nce  it  is  proposed  to  greatly  Increase  the 
excess-profits  tax  rates,  the  seriousness  cf 
this  situation  is  Intensified.  There  will  be 
no  Incentive  whatever  for  renewed  efforts 
and  the  Inves'mont  of  additional  funds  in 
new  production  if  the  Government  shall  not 
make  du?  allowance  for  a  normal  tax  only 
upon  normal  profits. 

To  undersund  fully  the  effect  of  h:gh  ex- 
cess-profits ta:ies  upon  the  net  income  of 
mining  companies,  we  must  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  base-period  earnings 
from  mining  operations  do  not  represent 
normal  profits.  Prices  during  the  base  period 
were  below  normal  and  demand  for  metals 
was  slack.  Orly  1  year  cf  the  base  period 
was  normal  In  either  respect. 

If  th3  In  vested-capital  base  be  used,  the 
situation  is  even  more  abnormal.  Few  min- 
m  companies  can  show  .sufficient  invested 
capital,  as  defined  in  the  act.  to  represent  a 
true  base,  which  inclurlos  the  real  cost  of  the 
property.  This  is  particularly  true  of  many 
of  the  properties  which  have  recently  been 
opeutd    to  meet    the   demand  lor   increased 
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production.  Then  again  8  percent  Is  not  a 
return  which  will  Justify  the  risk  Involved  In 
a  mining  enterprise 

The  effect  of  the  imposition  of  the  taxes 
proposed  In  the  new  revenue  bill  will  be  to 
practically  nullify  the  Government  policy  of 
paying  a  premium  for  Increased  production. 
To  exempt  normal  profits  per  unit  from  ex- 
cess-profits taxes  will  materially  cushion  the 
severity  of  the  new  rates. 

We  must  also  consider  that  much  of  the 
increased  production  is  brought  alKut  by 
overtime  work  at  time  and  one-half  wage 
rates,  thus  materially  Increasing  costs  of 
production. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  way  of  special  fa- 
vor to  the  mining  industry  in  the  policy  we 
suggest.  It  must  be  understood  that  all 
wasting  industries  are  in  a  different  category 
from  those  which  do  not  consume  their  capi- 
tal m  their  operation.  A  manufacturing  or 
a  trading  concern,  for  Instance,  may  use  up 
units  owned  by  It  this  year  In  Its  production 
but  will  have  an  opportunity  to  replenish 
those  units  in  future  years.  With  a  wasting 
asset  industry  such  as  mining,  this  is  not 
possible,  and  it  seems  unjust  to  consider  as 
excess  profits  the  normal  return  upon  units 
which  can  never  be  replaced. 

Both  the  Treasury  and  the  members  of 
the  congressional  committees  recognize  the 
Justice  of  this  contention  upon  the  part  of 
the  mining  industry.  To  make  it  effective, 
however  in  the  law  which  is  being  drafted 
and  which  will  be  passed  this  year,  will  re- 
quire the  vigilance  of  those  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  represent  mining  areas. 

There  Is  still  another  situation  which 
should  have  attention  as  It  Is  a  matter  of 
great  Importance  to  many  mines.  In  1940 
the  Congress  exempted  the  Income  from  the 
production  of  certain  strategic  metals  from 
excess-profits  taxes.  Considerations  both  of 
good  faith  and  of  providing  an  Incentive  for 
continued  finding  and  developing  of  new 
ore  bodies  containing  these  particular  met- 
als call  for  a  restoration  of  this  exemption. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPFER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1942 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Memorial 
Day  radio  address  delivered  over  WIBW. 
Topeka.  Kans.,  by  John  Towle,  of  Capitol 
Post  No.  1,  Topeka,  Kans..  American 
Legion,  and  historian  of  the  Kansas  De- 
partment, which  I  believe  worth  the 
reading  and  attention  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

While  honoring  those  heroes  who  fought 
for  liberty,  freedom,  and  equality,  we  cannot 
but  meditate,  to  reflect  on  our  rights  which 
are  now  at  stake.  Hypocritically.  Hitler,  the 
tyrant  who  is  crushing  all  religion  In  Ger- 
many and  the  conquered  countries  and  who 
has  et  himself  up  as  a  deity,  has  his  stooges, 
his  Quislings,  continually  telling  the  op- 
pressed to  "render  unto  God  what  is  God's 
and  unto  Caesar  what  Is  Caesar  s."     B     k  ve- 


tition  they  are  lulling  the  people  Into  this 
false  and  pagan  Idea— to  render  unto  Caesar 
what  is  Caesar's  and  unto  Caesar  what  Is 
Gods  Neomoeller  and  others  and  their 
staunch  Protestant  followers,  the  cardinal 
archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Munich,  the 
entire  Catholic  hierarchy  and  clergy  and  their 
people,  are  refusing  to  render  unto  Caesar 
that  which  belongs  to  God;  the  zealous  Chris- 
tians of  Norway  and  the  other  conquered 
countries  are  today  also  refusing:  for  this 
they  are  being  persecuted. 

Whenever  the  peoples  of  any  country  hear 
this  solemn  pronouncement  of  Christ  re- 
peated by  stooges  of  tyrannical  governments 
in  a  Pharisaical  manner,  let  them  take  heed. 
We  know  what  has  happened  In  Germany  and 
the  countries  that  have  been  ravaged  since 
Munich. 

We  must  give  more  than  lip  service  to  the 
memories  of  all  fallen  defenders  on  Saturday 
of  this  week,  and  aid  to  those  now  fighting. 
Let  us  strive  now  for  national  unity — unity 
of  purpose  such  as  George  Washington  had. 
With  the  exception  of  Benedict  Arnold  and  a 
few  other  traitors  whose  names  have  van- 
ished with  time,  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were 
united  to  a  man  behind  their  leader,  their 
champion  for  freedom  and  liberty. 

When  Washington  and  his  men  were  suffer- 
ing hardships  during  the  winter  at  Valley 
Forge,  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  profes- 
sional man.  and  the  business  man.  gave  their 
all — their  possessions  and  money — that  they 
and  their  posterity  would  have  freedom  from 
oppression,  that  they  could  begin  anew  In  a 
new  world.  There  was  no  bickering  over  war 
contracts:  no  agitation  for  a  40-hour  week. 
The  farmer  did  not  demand  a  parity.  Their 
one  and  only  goal  was  victory.  That  spirit 
won  Unless  we  become  a  united  Nation 
now.  can  we  hope  for  victory? 

Washington  had  the  solid  suppon  of  the 
new  Nation  Lincoln,  almost  a  century  later, 
had  the  support  of  a  loyal  people  The 
spirit  of  76  was  revised  in  1860 — they  knew 
they  could  not  exist  half  free  and  half  slave. 
Our  two  great  war  Presidents  will  continue 
to  live  down  through  the  ages  for  their  con- 
tribution to  human  freedom  and  Justice 

In  an  address  delivered  recently  in  the 
First  Methodist  Church,  of  Topeka.  the  Hon. 
Hugo  T.  Wedell.  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Kansas,  and  a  fellow  Legionnaire,  quoted 
Francois  Guizot.  the  French  philosopher,  his- 
torian, and  prime  minister,  who  had  once 
asked  James  Russell  Lowell,  noted  author 
and  poet.  'How  long  do  you  think  th*-  Amer- 
ican Republic  will  endure?  "  'to  which  Low- 
ell had  replied.  "So  long  as  the  ideas  of  her 
founders   continue   to   be   dominant." 

There  are  at  work  in  our  country  today, 
diverse  elements  seeking  to  destroy  eur  inde- 
pendence. The  Nazis  want  to  disorganize  us 
so  we  will  be  an  easy  prey  for  their  ambitions. 
They  want  to  see  in  our  country  a  repetition 
of  the  sad  fate  of  France. 

The  Communists  are  seeking  to  control  us 
through  the  sovietization  of  our  country. 
They  are  zealous  In  their  cause  and  find 
support  m  many  places.  Again,  other  ele- 
ments are  endeavoring,  through  very  subtle 
propaganda,  to  have  us  discard  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  to  destroy  our  Bill  of 
Righ's  and  make  us  a  part  of  a  Utopian 
world  empire,  to  make  us  a  va.ssal  state  of  a 
gigantic  empire  which  they  already  envision. 
The  American  Legion  will  remember  Theo- 
dore Roosevelfs  words  In  a  speech  at  Sara- 
toga, N.  Y.  "There  can  be  no  50-50  Ameri- 
canism In  this  country.  There  Is  room  here 
for  only  100-percent  Americanism,  only  lor 
those  who  are  Americans  and  nothing  else." 

While  enjoying  the  bounties  of  a  provident 
nature,  and  those  of  us  who  have  the  privi- 
lege of  living  in  Kansas  appreciate  these 
blessings,  the  abundant  fruits  of  our  fertile 
fields  which  give  us  subsistence,  while  living 
with  all  the  comforts  and  the  many  luxuries 


we  still  enjoy,  we  cannot  but  retrofpeci,  we 
then  think  oif  our  tKjys  who  are  on  the  seven 
seas:  those  who  are  suffering  the  cold  «nd 
hardship  of  the  Arctic:  those  who  are  at 
this  moment  being  subjected  to  the  pain  of 
the  burning  sun  throughout  the  day  and  the 
sweltering,  stifling  heat  of  the  night  In  the 
tropics;  those  who  are  in  Etirope.  in  Asia,  in 
Africa:  thotie  who  are  suffering  the  pangs  of 
homesickness  In  the  Antilles;  those  who  are 
fighting  and  dying  for  us  In  the  vast  amphi- 
theater of  war  In  the  Pacific;  those  who  will 
shortly  do  so  In  the  Atlantic,  the  Orient,  and 
the  Occident. 

Yes.  Memorial  Day  will  be  observed  by  us 
as  a  day  of  homage,  as  a  day  to  think  of  t  tir 
defenders,  to  do  all  In  our  power  to  support 
them  In  a  material  way.  We  will  have  a  new 
conception  of  its  significance  and  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities. We  will  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  God  and  country.  This  will  be  uue  of 
every  Legionnaire  who  will  recall  again  to  bis 
mind  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of 
our  organization.  "For  God  and  country," 
He  will  live  in  spirit  with  the  soldiers  who 
fought  In  the  fox  holes  of  Bataan.  and  he 
win  more  fully  appreciate  what  they  are  suf- 
fering because  he  did  likewise  two  decades 
ago.  Lt.  Col.  Walter  J.  Clear,  who  recently 
returned  from  Corregidor.  said  that  alter  one 
of  the  most  violent  attacks  he  said  to  a  ser- 
geant, "Sergeant.  I  noticed  you  were  also 
praying."  to  which  the  sergeant  replied.  "Sir, 
there  are  no  atheists  In  fox  holes  " 

Our  boys  are  today  suffering  and  dying  for 
us.  What  are  we  doing  for  them  in  return? 
As  Christ  suffered  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane  the  night  before  His  crucifixion,  our 
boys  are  suffering  mental  and  physical  agony, 
knowing  that  the  morrow  may  be  their  last. 
As  Christ  uttered  In  His  agony.  "Let  Thy  will, 
not  mine  be  done."  let  us  pray  that  they  may 
have  the  strength  and  courage  to  submit  their 
fate  to  their  Maker 

While  we  are  thinking  and  aiding  them,  are 
we  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  our  Nation? 
While  doing  all  in  our  power  for  victory,  are 
we  indifferent  to  a  peace  which  will  fellow 
the  culmination  of  the  war?  Victory  with- 
out a  Just  peace  Is  only  a  mockery — It  is  only 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  a  time.  Peace  Is. 
to  many,  an  undesirable  word  Those  who 
talk  about  peace  rather  than  merely  victory 
are  assailed  as  unpatriotic,  accused  of  under- 
mining the  morale  ot  our  people 

But  war  Is  after  all  only  a  means  to  peace. 
If  a  true  and  just  peace  be  not  the  end  of 
war.  then  that  war  Is  not  a  Just  one  The 
time  to  think  of  peace  and  Justice  is  during 
war.  In  an  editorial  In  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  of  May  1.  we  read  that  oiu'  system 
of  free  government  Is  based  on  the  tenets 
of  Christianity  and  that  we  need  to  renew 
our  spiritual  sense  of  value  occasionally  in 
order  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  war  against 
the  forces  of  evil. 

How  true  this  Is — unless  we  have  a  spiritual 
sense  of  values  we  are  blinded  to  the  forces 
of  evil.  We  cannot  see  them  even  when  we 
are  surrounded  by  them  Our  Intellect  Is 
darkened  and  ominous  clouds  of  anti-Amer- 
ican and  anti-Christian  philo-sophy  appear  as 
only  small  blotches  in  the  sky,  and  in  cur 
fal.se  sense  of  security  we  can  even  make  our- 
selves feel  they  h^ve  sliver  linings  and  are 
harbingers  of  a  cloudless  and  beautiful  day 
to  come  Forces  of  anti-Christ  are  never  idie. 
As  Cllf  Stratton.  Washington  conespondent, 
stated  recently,  we  see  the  thousands  of  little 
businesses  that  are  the  backbone  of  otir 
middle  class  being  wiped  out.  some  even  see 
coming  what  the  older  Marxist  textbooks 
called  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 
Unless  we  strive  for  free  American  enter- 
prise and  see  that  it  will  conunue  to  exist,  we 
will  lose,  even  if  we  win. 

Totalitarianism  In  Europe  today  govern* 
the  life  of  the  Individual  It  molds  his 
thought   by  education  and  propaganda  and 
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mftkea  him  thf  obedlpnt  Instnir  I  ■  r  its 
will  ThU  development  of  staieism  is 
ipreadlng.  It  was  the  reason  for  cf  llaps«  of 
Prance 

The   French    people    had    little 
their  national  pnlicie*— they  were 
the  otner  nations  of  Europe.     Des 
WJlh  power  and  «reed.  tyrannized 
Jecta,  but  France's  way  of  dealing 
ernmenu  that  become  irresponsible 
•  revolution      One  explanation  of 
prising  collaps«  may  be  that  Hltle: 
atuck  Just  as  the  people  were  p 
revolt      They   were   tired    cf   ritclse 
pclltica.  In  the  labor  unions,  and 
parlments  of  national  defense.    Ov 
turles  ago  Aristotle  stated  that  m 
makes  men  mad.     Through  the  agf 
have  come  and  gone,  they  have  rise 
scurity.  they  have  basked  under  th( 
of  prominence  for  a  few  years  and 
Into  oblivion 

This  Memorial  Day  will  be  brlgl^ter 
If  we  submit  to  God.  realizing  th 
the  destroyer  does  not  reapect  life 
ator  does.    God.  who  made  ear!-  <f 
Istence.  knows  its  true  worth      H 
when    millions    of    years   shah    : 
when  nations  that  think  they  m- 
as  nations  today  shall  have  gone  I 
Individual  will   still   be  clothed  li 
scnal.    priceless    faculties       Tn 
leader  man's  worth  may  end  when 
the   field   of  battle,   but  Christ 
fragments,  will  gather  these  broke^ 
His  arms,  lest,  as  He  said,  anything 
lust. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  let  each 
American   pray   that  our   leaders 
in  the  sight  of  Gcd  and  the  people 
our    Congress    receive    the    divine 
neceastiry  to  enable  them,  in  thu 
pmerve  for  ourselves  and  our  post 
blessings    of    individual    liberty 
our   legacy  from  the  founders  of 
Nation. 
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Summary  of  Statement  of  E.  W.  Sheets  on 
Trade  .Agreement  Witfi  Mexico 
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HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  n:F  '  n:: 
Thursday  J         4    :  < 

:.:  N!  c;a:-k,-\n  >.!•  p.  ■i>;r>nt.  on 
M  .  .  ju  v-i  \h:i  ye.ir  certain  ht  :  ..  -  were 
lucted  with  reference  to  \l.  ; :  :  <>sed 
reciprocal -trade  atrreemer.'  t-  v-en  this 
country  and  the  Republic  ol  M>  xico.  On 
that  occasion  a  very  intert\«:t!r  ?  and  il- 
luminating statement  a  :':'.•  .vith  the 
Tariff  Commission  bv  M:  P  "..'  Sbt'et5. 
secretary   of    the    I  :     '^^  |^    Live- 

stock Association.  I  i  .<  r  ."  j  >-  state- 
ment he  inserted  in  :i.c  Ap;.t.n^;x  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  prin'fd  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Che  livestock  industry  Is  und.  -  :  .  our 
greatest  single  industry  More  :....;.  one- 
third  of  our  population  is  employed  in  this 
Industry;  producing,  raising  feel  for  and 
feeding  livestock,  and  marketing  processing 
and  distributins;  n-.eat  and  othe*  products 
to  consumers 

We  have  not  only  the  best  hjestock  in- 
dustry m  the  world  but  the  best  aiarkets  to 


be  found  anywhere.  Some  way  must  be 
fc-und  to  maintain  this  situation,  not  alone 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  produce  the 
cattle  and  other  livestock  but  for  consumers 
as  well 

Stockmen  and  farmers  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  war  situation; 
neither  do  they"  minimize  the  grave  dangers 
which  may  grow  out  of  pending  negotiations 
because  of  t*ie  sacrifices  which  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  make  It  therefore  becomes 
our  responsibility  to  look  at  matters  squarely 
and  deal  frankly  with  the  problems  Involved 
as  we  see  them. 

If  the  war  emergency  and  the  good  neigh- 
bor policy  is  to  tie  used  a-s  the  Incentive  or 
the  excuse  without  Justification,  for  reducing 
tariff  duties  on  livestock  and  other  farm 
products,  we  will  ultimately  find  this  fair 
land  the  dumping  ground  for  cheap  com- 
petitive products,  produced  with  low-cost 
labor  and  under  economic  conditions  existing 
In  this  country  nearl^  a  century  ago 

Other  countries  buy  our  products  largely 
because  they  are  better,  while  there  are  many 
who  negotiate  for  foreign-grown  or  produced 
commodities  because  they  are  cheep  The  net 
result  of  such  a  policy  is  to  depress  prices 
of  our  domestic  products  with  which  they 
compete.  Certainly  this  is  no  time  to  fur- 
ther embark  upon  such  a  program. 

STOCKMrN    ARE  CENTRALLY  GOOD  NEIGHBORS 

Before  proceeding  to  the  different  items,  It 
must  be  said  that  the  American  stockmen 
and  farmers  do  not  need  to  prove  that  they 
are  good  neighbors  and  patriots.  They,  like 
their  ancestors,  have  established  themselves 
as  the  bulwark  of  security  and  plenty.  They 
put  winning  the  war  above  their  own  in- 
terest and  welfare  They  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  sacrifices  for  the  common 
good,  and  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  needy 
and  oppressed  who  merit  their  confidence 
and  support.  Now.  as  always,  they  are  will- 
ing to  help  work  out  measures  mutually 
beneficial  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
cordial  relationship  with  their  neighbors. 

As  stockmen  and  farmers  face  a  period  of 
unprecedented  sacrifice,  self-denial,  and 
hardship,  they  merely  wish  to  make  sure  that 
the  foundation  of  the  industry  which  they 
seek  to  preserve  Is  not  needlessly  weakened 
at  this  time  Our  producers  view  a  reduc- 
tion of  tariff  duty  on  live  cattle  to  benefit 
or  appease  neighboring  countries  and  cer- 
tain individuals  at  home  with  considerable 
misgiving  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  our 
producers  have  already  suffered  great  priva- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  other  groups,  both  at 
home  and  abroad  they  would  not  look  upon 
the  proposal  before  you  with  such  skep- 
ticism. 

The  livestock  producers  of  this  country 
have  never  asked  for  subsidies  and  conse- 
quently have  received  none  They  depend 
entirely  upon  supply  and  demand,  when  not 
Interfered  with,  to  give  them  fair  prices  for 
their  products.  Our  livestock  and  meat  mar- 
kets in  this  country  are  very  sensitive  to 
changes  in  our  economic  conditions.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  a  lowering  of  the  tariff 
duty  en  cattle,  meat,  or  other  food  products 
react  so  quickly  on  prices 

Any  reduction  in  duty  would  undoubtedly 
result  In  higher  prices  for  cattle  In  Mexico. 
That  was  what  happened  In  Argentina.  The 
day  after  reduced  tariff  rates  went  Into 
effect,  amounting  to  3  cents  per  pound  on 
canned  beef  a  press  dispatch  earned  In  our 
papers  stated  that  the  price  of  canned  beef 
In  Argentina  advanced  a  like  amount.  It  is 
understood  that  It  was  not  the  growers  but 
the  processors  and  distributors  who  received 
the  benefit  of  this  increase. 

WHT    EAXMERS    OPPOSE    TARITr    REDCCTTONS 

Without  going  Into  detail,  mention  Is  made 
of  seme  cf  the  reasons  why  farmers  and 
stockmen  oppose  wartime  reduction  of  tariff 


rates  on  farm  products  from  other  countries 
which  they  are  now  supplying  or  can  pro- 
duce in  unlimited  quantities.  The  more  im- 
portant  include  the  following: 

1  The  basic  requirement  for  working  out 
a  mutually  beneficial  trade  treaty  should 
enable  each  of  the  contracting  nations  to 
receive  products  it  needs  In  exchange  for 
those  which  it  does  not  need.  A  glance  at 
the  long  list  of  items  shows  that  this  country 
may  receive  a  great  many,  either  In  the  orig- 
inal or  processed  form,  which  It  does  not 
need  and  does  not  want. 

2.  It  Is  believed  that  a  reduction  of  duty 
on  the  Items  mentioned  would  be  discrim- 
inatory in  that  expanding  markets  for  In- 
dustrial products  would  be  supplied  without 
compensating  advantages. 

3.  It  would  put  our  meat  and  other  farm 
commodities  In  direct  competition  with  what, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  would  amount  to 
products  subsidized  by  a  foreign  government. 

4.  The  livelihood  and  welfare  of  millions  of 
farm  families  In  this  country  would  be 
Jeopardized 

5  Our  stockmen  want  to  keep  their  herds 
and  flocks  healthy.  They  fear  Infectious  and 
communicable  diseases  and  pests  from  im- 
ports from  other  countries. 

6  The  commitments  made  during  a  na- 
tional emergency  might  prove  very  damaging 
In  the  years  following  the  close  of  the  war. 

If  we  needed  the  cattle  from  Mexico  to  help 
win  the  war  our  stockmen  and  farmers  would 
have  no  protest  to  offer.  In  fact  they  would 
want  them  regardless  of  price 

The  facts  are  we  do  not  need  the  cattle 
from  Mexico.  Certain  Individuals  in  this 
country  may  want  them  and  make  money 
out  of  them  but  the  cattle  industry  in  this 
country  does  not.  and  will  suffer  as  a  result 
of  their  presence  here,  as  we  already  have  an 
abundance  of  the  classes  and  grades  which 
are  represented. 

POST-WAR    LIVESTOCK    CONDmONS 

What  stockmen  and  farmers  fear  most  is, 
that  tearing  down  our  tariff  structure,  with- 
out and  until  more  sweeping  revisions  are 
made  all  along  the  line,  will  contribute  to 
p)068ibly  losing  the  peace  when  the  conflict 
Is  over. 

It  is  known  generally  that  existing  trade 
treaties  with  Mexico  were  negotiated  during 
time  of  peace  To  drastically  make  reduc- 
tions under  existing  world  conditions  hardly 
seem  Justified  at  this  time. 

To  anticipate  livestock  or  farming  condi- 
tions after  the  war  would  be  to  assume  the 
role  of  a  prophet.  In  taking  this  position 
for  a  moment,  it  is  believed  that  we  are  safe 
In  assuming  that  there  will  be  a  continued 
demand  for  certain  livestock  and  other  farm 
commodities  for  some  time  at  least  after  the 
war  is  over.  Such  demands  will  spring  from 
other  countries  as  after-the-war  adjustments 
are  being  made.  With  the  people  in  most 
other  countries  undernourished,  hungry,  and 
without  food,  the  problem  of  providing  food 
for  them  will  be  a  huge  task  and  fall  heavily 
upon  the  producers  in  this  country. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  needs  will  be  similar 
to  those  of  the  present  time.  As  adjustments 
are  made  and  people  return  to  industries  and 
the  land  for  a  livelihood,  and  trade  routes 
of  the  world  are  open  again,  the  demand  for 
certain  of  our  food  products  will  diminish. 
If  such  reductions  In  demand  are  synchro- 
nized with  decreased  costs  for  labor  and  sup- 
plies all  alone  the  line,  farmers  will  not  be 
disturbed  any  more  than  other  groups  of  our 
population. 

The  nature  and  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  American  stockmen  and 
farmers  after  the  war  will  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  extent  to  which  our  markets  are 
given  over  to  producers  In  other  countries. 
If  they  are  flooded  with  cheap  products — 
meats  and  other  farm  commodities  which  our 
producers  can  supply,  we  may  expect   that 
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some  of  them  will  find  It  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  compete  and  maintain  present  eco- 
nomic standards. 

Those  producing  meats  and  other  livestock 
products — like  milk,  wool,  and  eggs — cotton 
farmers,  and  those  producing  fats  and  oils, 
materials,  and  certain  specialty  crops  may 
find  the  competition  of  foreign  labor  and 
production  costs  and  standards  in  other 
countries  so  low  that  they  may  have  to  shift 
to  other  types  of  farming  or  seek  other  means 
of  a  livelihood  altogether. 

OUR  TOTAL    MEAT    RESOURCES 

Here  is  the  picture  ol  our  actual  and  po- 
tential meat  supply  as  revealed  by  the  esti- 
mates of  livestock  on  hsmd  January  1.  1942. 
It  shows  that  we  have  a  greater  number  of 
animals  on  hand  row  than  at  any  time  In 
the  history  of  the  country.  The  value  of  the 
cattle  alone  for  1942  exceeds  $4,000,000,000. 

I  In  itiousaudsj 


Class  of 

L\e.<ii>ck 


Cattle 

Milk  cows. 

Btieep 

Hoes 

Chirkens... 
Turkeys... 


Number  on  (arms 
Jan. 1 — 


Total  value  Joo. 
1- 


IMO       1941       1942 


88.197  71.4«1  74,607 
24.y2fii  25,  47Hl  2fi, ;«« 
,S2.3iMi  54.  2)>3  56.U7» 
61,115]  b\.-X,h\  «l,5-fi 
435,288  422,909  473, 9M 
8.5691    7. 2£2l     7,710 
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1,  551, 679 

3f.5,4Wi 

4,12.  506 

276,427 

16,411 


Z  049,  5.36 

4h2.2SI 

946,fiO» 

SIH,  159 

23.717 


The  number  of  cattle  Imported  from  Mex- 
ico annually  during  recent  years  approximates 
something  over  400.000  head.  During  1942 
the  number  may  reach  a  half  million  head 
This  number  represents  roughly  5  percent  of 
our  annual  beef  cattle  inspected  slaughter. 
Under  certain  conditions  this  number  may 
be  sufficient  to  determine  the  profit  or  loss 
to  our  cattle  producers.  Certainly  this  would 
be  true  when  the  total  imports  from  all  other 
countries  are  taken  Into  account. 

It  is  regretted  that  comparable  costs  of 
producing  cattle  in  Mexico  and  this  country 
are  not  available.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
cost  In  Mexico  will  not  average  more  than 
about  40  percent  of  our  cost  A  possible 
reduction  of  1  cert  per  pound  in  tariff  duty 
on  live  cattle  would  approximate  something 
like  a  30-perccnt  Increase  In  the  value  of 
live  cattle  In  Mexico  In  all  fairness  to 
American  producers,  labor,  and  industry,  our 
costs  and  living  star.dard."  should  be  taken 
Into  account. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that 
without  quantitative  limits  on  imports  a 
decline  In  prices  will  almost  invariably  paral- 
lel the  tariff  reduction.  While  It  is  known 
that  there  are  many  difficulties  encountered 
in  working  out  a  system  of  quantitative  con- 
trol, yet  it  appears  that  agricultiire  may  be 
expected,  figuratively  speaking,  to  accept  a 
"pig  In  a  poke'"  at  this  stage  of  trade  nego- 
tiations. This  Is  because  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  what.  If  any.  will  be  the  benefits  to 
our  stockmen   and  farmers 

Here  is  another  look  Into  the  future.  With 
maximum  price  levels  for  cattle,  beef,  and 
most  other  food  products  established,  any 
Increase  In  Imports  and  the  threat  of  cheap 
Imports  means  Just  one  thing  to  our  pro- 
ducers— lower  prices  It  means  that  feeder 
cattle  prices  will  be  reduced  In  proportion  to 
the  number  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle 
brought  in  from  Mexico  and  other  neighbor- 
ing countries,  with  correspondingly  lower 
prices  later  for  fat  cattle.  This  we  believe  to 
be  contrary  to  the  best  Interest  of  our  war 
effort.  It  may  ultimately  mean  possible  short 
rations  net  only  for  our  armed  forces  but  the 
civilian  population  In  this  and  other  nations 
depending  upon  our  p>oducers,  when  the 
available  or  marketable  supplies  have  been 
used  up:  not  t>eca\is€  of  any  lack  of  patriot- 
ban  or  willingness  to  work  on  the  part  of  ovir 
producers    could    thU   potsibly    happen    but 


simply  and  only  because  of  their  financial  in- 
abil.ty  to  carry  on  under  existing  conditions. 
When  stockmen  and  farmers  cannot  get 
enough  from  their  products  to  pay  for  the 
Increased  costs  ol  labor,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies, they  simply  can't  produce.  We  must 
not  permit  such  a  condition  to  be  brought 
about 

INDEPENDENT  MILLS   OPPOSE  REDUCTION   OF  DtTfT 
ON    COTTONSEED   CAKE   AND   MEAL 

Before  concluding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Mke  to  say  that  the  Independent  Cottonseed 
Crushers  Association.  Inc.,  which  I  am  au- 
thorized to  represent,  is  composed  of  small, 
locally  owned,  independent  cottonseed  oil 
mills  The  membership  of  the  organization 
Includes  approximately  70  mills,  distributed 
throughout  the  cotton  South,  from  North 
Carolina  on  the  east  to  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
on  the  west. 

The  principal  Interest  of  the  organization 
Is  agriculture,  chiefly  the  cotton  farmer.  For 
some  time  this  group  has  been  concerned 
with  the  many  problems  affecting  cotton 
farmers.  This  comes  about  because  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Independent  cotton-oil  mills  Is 
dependent  upon  the  welfare  of  the  producers. 
Having  worked  with  this  group,  and  repre- 
sented their  organization  on  other  occasions, 
I  am  in  a  position  to  know  and  to  say  that 
the  organization  has  ably  represented  the 
cotton  growers'  interests  in  many  ways.  This 
organlzatiorp  has  cooperated  wholeheartedly 
with  various  governmental  agencies  charged 
with  the  development  of  measures  designed 
to  be  helpful  to  cotton  producers. 

Representatives  of  the  Independent  Cot- 
tonseed Crushers  have  been  in  Washington 
at  different  times,  in  fact  have  been  here 
for  several  days,  working  on  measures  de- 
signed to  maintain  equitable  prices  for  cot- 
tonseed to  growers.  One  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration Is  recognized  as  being  the  finding 
the  means  of  maintaining  the  maximum  price 
established  for  cottonseed  In  line  with  pro- 
visions of  the  Price  Control  Act,  which  would 
be,  as  we  understand,  $50.36  per  ton. 

Paragraph  730  of  the  list  of  items  under 
your  consideration  enumerates  cottonseed 
cake  and  meal,  among  other  vegetable  pro- 
tein supplements,  mixed  feeds,  etc.  It  is  to 
the  possible  reduction  of  as  much  as  $3  per 
ton  on  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  to  which 
our  opposition  Is  directed. 

If  It  could  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion be  shown  wherein  more  cottonseed  cake 
and  meal  or  other  protein  supplements  from 
Mexico  would  be  needed  for  the  ^?.  ■  ' '"  rt 
than  our  own  producers  could  be  L.xpei-.ed 
to  supply,  the  cotton  producers  of  this  cotm- 
try  would  Interpose  les'  serious  opposition. 
But  there  Is  no  war  emergency  connected 
with  protein  supplements  for  livestock  in 
this  country.  Cotton  producers,  like  pro- 
ducers of  other  hlgh-proteln  supplements, 
are  convinced  that  our  domestic  supplies  are 
ample  to  meet  all  requirements. 

In  briefly  reviewing  potential  supplies  it 
may  be  said  that  the  production  of  high- 
protein  concentrates  in  this  country  for 
the  1941-42  season  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 4.000.000  tons,  made  up  of  soybean, 
peanut,  flaxseed,  and  cottonseed  cake  and 
meal 

What  Is  more  Iriportant  for  the  record  is 
that  the  production  for  the  current  season 
Is  conservatively  estimated  to  be  at  least 
6.000.000  tons,  some  estimates  being  as  high 
as  6.500.000  tons,  an  Increase  for  the  year  of 
at  least  50  percent. 

In  the  face  of  this  increase,  which  came 
about  as  a  result  of  being  caught  short  of 
fats  and  oils,  the  nroblem  of  special  concern 
to  the  cotton  farmer  Is  how  the  price  of 
cottonseed  for  this  year's  cotton  Is  to  be 
maintained  at  the  stipulated  price  level. 

The  only  way  that  this  can  be  done  In  the 
f:ue    of    Increased    production    o:    e>  vb  ;.:.n 
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hax.  and  nffsr.iits,  will  be  to  rr 
pr'ce  as,  !'tt->v  tn  the  oil  and  c.k  l;  t  ■  ■■ 
price  of  cake  and  meal  goes  down,  the  y  c 
of  oil  must  go  up^,ln  order  to  give  the  kt  w- 
ers  the  anticipated  price  for  cottonaeed. 

It  is  desirable  to  point  out  in  this  connec- 
tion that  soybeans,  flaxseed,  and  peanuu  are 
being  subsidized  and  supported  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  order  that  production  of  oil  may 
be  obtained  Soybean  growers  are  assured 
$1  60  per  bushel,  while  peanut  growers  are  to 
receive  $80  per  ton  ■    "  ixseed  growers  a 

Government  loan  ol  i  4  per  bushel,  basis 
Minneapolis.  In  that  the  cottonaeed  grower 
is  not  given  any  guaranty  as  to  price,  except 
the  maximum  below  which  a  ceiling  may  b« 
establLshed.  as  provided  In  the  Price  Control 
Act,  It  will  be  seen  that  any  reduction  in  th« 
duty  on  cake  and  meal  will  react  quickly,  bul 
first  and  principally  on  cotton  producers. 

It  Is  generally  known  that  there  are  no  oil 
Imports  of  any  consequence  at  this  time] 
neither  are  we  exporting  cake  and  meal  a* 
has  normally  been  the  practice  While  wo 
have  a  shortage  of  oil,  we  have  a  grent  abun- 
dance of  high  protein  supplements 

The  statistics  concerning  cottonseed  pro- 
duction in  Mexico  may  not  be  up  to  date 
but  from  the  most  reliable  figures  we  have, 
Mexico  produces,  on  the  average,  approxi- 
mately 1.250  quintals  of  cottonseed,  which 
figures  out  to  about  275.000,000  pounds.  Of 
the  cake  and  meal  from  this  amount  of  seed, 
approximately  11.000  short  tons  have  been 
exported  to  this  country.  (It  is  assumed  that 
any  concessions  granted  to  the  Government 
of  Mexico  would  also  apply  to  other  neighbor- 
ing countries,  some  of  which  are  producing 
considerable  amounts  of  cotton.) 

With  the  possible  reduction  of  $3  per  ton 
in  the  duty  It  may  be  expected  that  the 
major  portion  of  the  cake  and  meal  produced 
In  Mexico  will  be  exported  to  this  country  be- 
cause of  the  increased  price  to  Mexican  pro- 
ducers. 

The  principal  use  of  cottonseed  cake  and 
meal  Is  feed  for  livestock.  It  Is  a  high  pro- 
tein supplement,  the  protein  content  rang- 
ing generally  from  about  36  to  45  percent  or 
more.  Livestock  producers  in  this  country, 
In  work  ■  I-  ■■  . '.  h  cotton  growers  and  cotton- 
seed crUi:.L:i  \>,hen  the  price  control  bill  was 
being  considered  by  the  Congress,  supported 
a  price  level  of  about  $50  for  cottonseed  to 
the  growers  at  the  mills. 

Being  a  repre.v  n'a'^vp  rf  '.'vrstock  pro- 
ducers and  feecii  •  I  ;  ..  ,;-  ;.  ;  in  saying 
that  although  feeders  want  to  l:uy  cakes  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  they  do  not  expect  to  do 
BO  at  the  expense  of  the  cotton  producers  of 
the  South. 

The  price  of  cottonaeed  meal  to  feeders 
:.-L-*   vTi.'-  n  possibly  'f-arhrrt  $50  per  ton.  or 
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this  fetas^i^'s  i:.i.;eu.-ec1  i 
teln  supplements.  With  the  threat  of  re- 
duced duty  on  cake  and  mfa!  f^  rr;  M'X'co. 
It  may  be  expected  to  mcv(  :-..•  *:  .•  wer. 
If  the  price  of  cottonseed  caKe  li  recuced 
$3  per  ton.  the  price  of  cottonseed  to  the 
grower  Is  reduced  In  value  $1  50  per  ton. 

It  Is  the  practice,  as  we  understand,  for 
the  M<  X  :  ('  .  niment  on  the  20th  of  each 
month,  t^  Ml  li.L  export  duty  on  cottonseed 
cake  and  meal,  and  other  commodities.  It  Is 
our  understanding  thn*  th''  f  xport  duty 
amounts  to  apprcx  ;;      ♦       ?^  ;'■   ton. 

The  Independent  Cottui.--  Mills  want 

to  be  good  neighbors,  as  d  :  .  tton  grow- 
ers throughout  thf  S  /  \  They  believe  that 
It  should  work  bf  !.  w-ys  It  Is  the  con- 
tention of  thi  I;  !<[>€ndent  Mills,  and  the 
growers  whom  they  represent,  that  If  it  la 
desired  or  becomes  necessary  to  subsidize  the 
Government  of  Mexico,  it  should  be  done 
through  some  other  means  ruch  as  lend-leaee 
:n  order  that  the  burden  l)e  bonu  t>   si..  o-' 
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b.i--.-  ..:.:J  I. 

thermoT*.   tt.        • .  .    :zation   »hic 
honor  to  rtpri  < :.     :l.:i*s  not  think 
or   Just   for   the   Government   of 
attempt  to  depresa  American   n-r' 
this  critical  time,  for  It  Is  .•: 
that   the  cotton  growers  of   tne   - 
been  struggling  for  their  vpry  -x 
many,    many   years. 

In  conclusion.  Mr    Chalrrr.  >• 
of  the  committee.  I  would  like  to 
a  fact  which  la  well  known  to  th^ 
tee:  That  cotton  has  long  been  t 
pr:nripal  money  crop.     It  Is  the 
w.n.ih  Is  the  second  most  Impor 
of  income 

It  is  cottonseed  which  provide*! 
necessities  and  some  of  the  nicf  ' 
big  portion  of  the  two  and  one-.* 
farm  families  concerned  with  Us 
From   September   until   the   next 
prospect  cottonseed    the  one  un 
crop   of   cotton   growers,    becomes 
source  for  stistenance  for  a  large 
of   the    more    than    12  000  000   pe 
they    represent.      It    U    this    large 
people  for  whom  the  Independent 
oil  mills  are  recording  their  opposl 
a  lowering  of  the  tariff  duty  on 
cake  and  meal 

We  do  not   believe  American 
labor,    industry,   and   the   consum; 
will  support  for  long  a  policy  w 
economically  round  to  the  extent 
prove  mutually  beneficial  to  both 
It  Is  our  conviction  therefore,  th 
should  be  included  for  tariff  r. 
lu  need   Is  specifically  Ju.«t;:. 
ously  oppose  a  reduction  on  any 
of   which   we  have   a  surplus  or 
producers  are  capable  of  supply;: 
confidence  that   the  committee    - 
on  this  basis     We  believe  It  wou! 
and  unwlM  to  proceed  en  any  c*:; 
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The  Road  .Away  From  Rev(»Iution 


i:x:'vs.-:r'<s  r;F  i-fma 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GURFEY 

CT    PE.NN5VL'..\.N:.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTtD  STATES 

J-;"-  4    l^^i 

Mr.  ClhTEY.  Mr.  P;.-...t:.:.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  jrinted  in 
the  Appt-ndix  of  the  Recof:'  r  trticle 
from  the  Atlantic  Monthly  :  .  August 
1923.  written  by  Woodrow  V  ilson.  en 
titled  "The  Road  A'  >•,  F.  i.  R-volu- 
tlon." 

There  being  no  objection.  Ihe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  •  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  these  doub.ftil  and  anxious  days,  when 
all  the  world  is  at  unrest,  and.  look  which 
way  you  will,  the  road  ahead  seems  darkened 
by  shadows  which  portend  dar.gers  of  many 
k:nds  It  IS  only  .:ominon  prude  ice  that  we 
should  lock  abcut  ua  and  atteir.  )t  to  assess 
th-  causes  of  distress  and  the  pnost  likely 
means  of  removing  them 

There  must  be  some  real  grctltid  for  the 
universal  unrest  and  perturbatlor  .  It  Is  not 
to  be  found  ;n  superficial  polit:  .•'  :  ;-.  r.> -e 
economic  blunders.  It  probab'.v  -  r>  -  -.  it 
the  sources  of  the  spiritual  life 
It  leads  to  revo'.u'ioii;  and  pt.j::.;.^  il  Ae 
take  the  ca5e  cf  ;.■  Hu«*ian  Revplution.  the 
outstanding  eve:.-. 
may  find  a  good  d( 
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.  ;jn.---  •     r   .   ■.*'  :.t  critical  situations  and 

What  gave  rise  to  the  Russian  Resolution? 
The  answer  can  only  be  that  It  was  the  prod- 
uct of  a  whole  social  system.  It  was  not  In 
fact  a  sudden  thing  It  had  been  gathering 
head  for  several  generations.  It  was  due  to 
the  systemati-:  denial  to  the  great  body  of 
Russians  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
all  normal  men  desire  and  must  have  If  they 
are  to  be  contented  and  within  reach  of  hap- 
piness The  lives  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Russian  people  contained  no  opportunities, 
but  were  hemmed  In  by  barriers  against  which 
they  were  constantly  flinging  their  spirits, 
only  to  fall  back  bruised  and  dispirited. 
Only  the  powerful  were  suffered  to  secure 
their  rights  or  even  to  gain  access  to  the 
means  of  material  success 

It  Is  to  be  noted  as  a  leading  fact  of  cur 
time  that  it  was  against  capitalism  that  the 
Ru.'sslan  leaders  directed  their  attack.  It  was 
capitalism  that  made  them  see  red;  and  It  is 
against  capitalism  under  one  name  or  an- 
other that  'he  discontented  classes  every- 
wtere  draw  their  indictment. 

There  are  thoughtful  and  well-informed 
men  all  over  the  world  who  believe,  with 
much  apparently  sound  reason,  that  the  ab- 
stract thing,  the  .system.  v;hlch  we  call  cap- 
italism. Is  IndLspeiisable  to  the  Industrial  sup- 
port and  developir  ent  of  modern  civilization. 
And  yet  everyon<'  who  has  an  Intelligent 
knowledge  of  social  forces  must  know  that 
great  and  widespread  reactions  like  that 
which  Is  now  unquestionably  manifesting  It- 
self against  capitalism  do  not  occur  without 
cause  or  provocation:  and  tiefore  we  commit 
ourselves  irreconcilably  to  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility to  this  movement  of  the  time,  we  ought 
frankly  to  put  to  ourselves  the  question.  Is 
the  capitalistic  system  unimpeachable? — 
which  is  another  way  of  asking,  Have  capi- 
talists generally  u.«ed  their  power  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  countries  In  which  their  capital  Is 
employed  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow 
men? 

Is  It  not.  on  the  contrary,  too  true  that 
capitali-sts  have  o:'ten  seemed  to  regard  the 
men  whom  they  used  as  mere  Instruments 
of  profit,  whose  physical  and  mental  powers 
It  was  legitimate  ta  exploit  with  as  slight  cost 
to  themselves  as  possible,  either  of  money  or 
of  sympathy?  Have  not  m^ny  fine  men  who 
were  actuated  by  the  highest  principles  in 
every  other  relationship  of  life  seemed  to  hold 
that  generosity  and  humane  feeling  were  not 
among  the  impera'  Ive  mandates  of  conscience 
In  the  conduct  of  a  banking  business,  or  In 
the  development  cf  an  industrial  or  commer- 
cial enterprise? 

And  If  these  offi^nses  against  high  morality 
and  true  citizenship  have  been  frequently 
observable,  are  we  to  say  that  the  blame  for 
the  present  discontent  and  turbulence  is 
wholly  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  In  revolt 
against  them? 

Ought  we  not.  rather,  to  seek  a  way  to 
remove  such  offenses  and  make  life  Itself 
clean  for  those  who  will  share  honorably  and 
cleanly  in  It? 

The  world  has  been  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy. There  need  now  be  no  fear  that  any 
such  mad  design  as  that  entertained  by  the 
insolent  and  Ignorant  Hohenzollerns  and 
their  coun^^elors  may  prevail  against  it.  But 
democracy  has  not  yet  made  the  world  safe 
against  Irrational  revolution.  That  supreme 
task,  which  Is  nothing  less  than  the  salva- 
t'ion  of  civilization,  now  faces  democracy 
insistent,  imperative  There  is  no  escaping 
It.  unless  everything  we  have  built  up  Is  pres- 
ently to  fall  In  ruin  about  us.  and  the  United 
States,  as  the  greatest  of  democracies,  must 
undertake  It 

The  road  that  leads  away  from  revolution 
IS  clearly  marked  for  It  Is  defined  by  the 
nature  of  men  and  of  organized  society.  It, 
therefore,  behooves  us  to  study  very  carefully 
and  very  candidly  the  exact  nature  of   the 


task     and     the     means     of     it*     successful 
accomplishment. 

The  nature  of  men  and  of  organized  so- 
ciety dictates  the  maintenance.  In  every  field 
of  action,  of  the  highest  and  purest  stand- 
ards of  Justice  and  of  right  dealing:  and  it  is 
essential  to  efficacious  thinking  In  this  critical 
matter  that  we  should  not  entertain  a  nar- 
row or  technical  conception  of  Justice  By 
Justice  the  lawyer  generally  means  the 
prompt,  fair,  and  op)en  application  of  Im- 
partial rules;  but  we  call  ours  a  Christian 
civilization,  and  a  Christian  conception  of 
Justice  must  be  much  higher  It  must  In- 
clude sympathy  and  helpfulness  and  a  will- 
ingness to  forego  self-interest  In  order  to 
promote  the  welfare,  happiness,  and  con- 
tentment of  others  and  of  the  community  as 
a  whole  This  Is  what  our  age  Is  blindly 
feeling  after  In  Its  reaction  against  what  It 
deems  the  too  great  selfishness  of  the  cap- 
italistic system. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  Is  this,  that 
our  civilization  cannot  survive  materially 
unless  It  be  redeemed  spiritually  It  can 
be  saved  only  by  becoming  permeated  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ  and  lielng  made  free 
and  happy  by  the  practices  which  spring  cut 
of  that  spirit  Only  thus  can  discontent  be 
driven  out  and  all  the  shadows  lifted  from 
the  road  ahead. 

Here  Is- the  final  challenge  to  our  churches, 
to  our  political  organizations,  and  to  our 
capitalists — to  everyone  who  fears  God  or 
loves  his  country.  Shall  we  not  all  earnestly 
cooperate  to  bring  In  the  new  day? 
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EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 
or 

HU.N.  ROBERT  M.  U  FOLLETTE.  JR. 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE55 

Thursday.  June  4, 1942 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  M:  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  an  article  from  the  May 
25  issue  of  Steel,  entitled  "Mirrors  of 
Motordom,"  by  A.  H.  Allen,  Detroit  edi- 
tor of  Steel.  The  article  deals  with  thj 
question  of  gasoline  rationing  in  the  Mid- 
dle West. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articL; 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mirrors  of  Motordom 
(By   A.   H    Allen) 

DETHorr.— Prospects  of  nationwide  ration- 
ing of  gasoline  on  a  stringent  scale  beginning; 
July  1  did  not  set  well  with  Detroiters  who 
as  an  industrial  class  are  probably  doing  a:; 
much  or  more  than  any  other  area  In  speed- 
ing the  output  of  war  products.  The  private 
automobile  here  Is  an  absolute  necessity, 
public  transportation  systems  being  entlrelj 
Inadequate  to  handle  the  day  and  night  flow 
of  people  from  their  homes  to  their  Jobs  Ir. 
plants  scattered  all  over  the  map.  Large 
sections  of  suburban  residents  will  average; 
anywhere  from  15  tc  50  miles  a  day  of  driv- 
ing, and  any  plan  to  allot  these  people  ti 
niggardly  3  gallons  of  gasoline  a  week  in 
Inconceivable. 

General  tone  of  comments  about  ratlonintj 
here  was  distinctly  hostile,  particularly  In 
view  of  recent  reports  dealing  with  the  de- 
struction of  2.000.000  gallons  of  gasoline  in 
Chicago  t>ecause  of  lack  of  storage  space. 
Admittedly  there  Is  ample  gasoline  for  nor- 
mal requirements;  hence  the  only  excuse  foi: 


rationing  is  to  ccr.^eve  r  ;h!^<'r  Or:  tf  : 
score  therp  i*  ■.'*  '"'v  of  :ire'ir  '-r.'  n-.:>-  v 
feeling  tiiai  tirc^  \t.:.\  deter. or:' S-  'i;-*  si'^ 
rapidly  standing  .v.lf  ii  garages  ;.-  f  d  •  n 
regularly. 

REGIMENT  <rT'"^N      f.'i::« 

Office  cf  Price  Administration  officials  state 
the  present  rate  of  tire  use  Indicates  20.- 
COO.OOO  automobiles  will  be  dctircd  within 
12  to  15  months.  Where  is  the  advantage 
in  legislating  these  20.000.000  cars  off  the 
read  now  by  artificial  withholding  of  fuel, 
when  many  of  them  are  vital  to  continuaticn 
of  the  present  rate  of  war  production?  Why 
not  run  them  until  the  tires  are  down  to  the 
fabric  and  then  let  people  "worry  abcut 
doubling  up  on  transportation? 

Americans  uniformly  resent  regimenta- 
tion—that  is  what  they  are  fighting  a  war 
about — and  while  they  are  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  some  measure  of  regulation  dur- 
ing wartime  they  resent  being  treated  like 
babies — their  sugar  doled  out  in  lumps  and 
their  gasoline  In  pints.  ParUcularly  is  their 
resentment  expressed  when  they  hear  re- 
ports from  Michigan  farmers  who  cannot 
plant  sugar  beets  Ijccause  of  the  threat  of 
benefit  payments  being  withheld,  and  when 
they  hear  of  refineries  bursting  with  stocks 
of  fuel. 

As  far  as  rubber  is  concerned,  stocks  of 
natural  rubber  now  on  hand  appear  suffi- 
cient for  military  equipment  for  the  next 
year,  certainly  If  some  obvious  economics 
could  be  effected  in  the  use  of  rubber  on  this 
equipment.  For  example,  what  Is  the  need 
of  a  heavy,  thick-treaded  tire  on  a  mobile 
field  piece  which  probably  would  carry  the 
gun  50  000  miles,  when  the  maximum  distance 
the  gun  ever  will  travel  on  its  own  tires  prob- 
ably can  be  measured  in  the  hundreds  of 
miles?  Answers  of  Army  officials  to  queries 
like  these  Is  that  they  are  the  ones  to  decide 
what  amount  of  rubber  should  be  used  on 
military  equipment,  and  if  they  are  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  Job  of  winning  the  war, 
they  should  not  be  bothered  with  sugges- 
tions about  economizing. 

Recently  Ford  engineers  announced  perfec- 
tion of  a  rubber  tire  which  carried  only  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  normal  amount  of  rubber, 
but  they  indicated  that  if  their  experiments 
were  successful  the  results  would  be  passed 
along  to  the  military,  and  civilians  should 
take  no  comfort  from  the  announcement. 

Vacationists  who  had  been  planning  ex- 
cursions into  the  gasoline  no-man's  land  of 
the  East  have  been  consulting  with  tourist 
experts  about  various  ways  to  Insure  their  fuel 
supplies.  Devious  routes  have  been  mapped 
whereby  such  travelers  could  fill  their  tanks 
at  a  Jumplng-off  place  and  have  enough  to 
last  them  until  their  return  from  the  barren 
country.  Others  have  considered  storing  5- 
gallcn  cans  of  fuel  In  their  luggage  compart- 
ments, but  the  soundness  of  this  idea  has 
t)een  questioned  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
fire  hazard  'nvolved.  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corpo- 
ration advises  against  this. 

Enforcement  methods  in  the  East  already 
have  brought  official  protests,  the  American 
Automobile  Association  pointing  out  that  the 
American  motorist  is  responding  in  a  very 
excellent  manner  to  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  he  conserve  gasoline,  and  urg- 
ing that  ratloners  in  general  avoid  creating 
the  appearance  of  harassing  motorists  over 
whether  or  not  they  are  using  a  pint  cr  two  of 
gasoline  for  ptxrposes  that  to  the  more  literal 
minded  of  the  functionaries  appear  to  fall 
a  little  outside  the  strict  letter  of  the  regula- 
tions. 

TANK    PAKTb     Sl-HrTHIA.'^TF,!)    TO     IMPK     v  F     FATIG'-E 

ManufacturiME  !v,':(  •.  i';  n.a  w:iich  have 
stocd  the  tp-*  '  I  nine  ;:  .I'.iti  mi  b.\f  manu- 
factiorinc  .r:c  bfi:--i;   ua::  feirtd  rai'.dlv  t.    "l.e 


pri'duction  of  iTi:,';t.,rv  vthl  ■)(•■=  iv  d  cv.i'y-  i 
ment,  glvinc  \hi  m  aJil'-ci  "'.'  rnr;.  '  v.  'ih  j 
.•-hould  prove  valuab  e  ;n  cc:r\\s-  0;.e  ct 
many  ca^es  in  point  is  'i.f  s}.  •!;.-•  i^ethcd 
of  improving  the  faticu-'  !:fi  -f  -'f.  Is  Tested 
and  approved  in  cert;,  i.  ni  :  >: -r  ■■  :  i  t  such 
as  springs  for  a  numbe!  :  v.rns,  the  tech- 
nique is  now  being  devel,  fx  i*.  t  r  tank  pari5. 
L.  A.  Danse.  Cad:.;.-.r  ir.":.i,::':'w'..-!  v.  .is 
reminiscing  the  oUier  a.y  ab  ut  li.i  (.^ptM- 
ence  with  this  method  of  surface  treatment. 
He  recalled  that  his  first  knowledge  of  It 
dated  back  to  boyhood  when  he  used  to  watch 
sawyers  In  lumber  mills  "peen"  their  steel 
saw  blades  after  they  had  gone  dead  as  a 
result  of  the  cold  wcrK  .  metal  encountered 
In  steady  sawing.  A  i  r.  :5er  of  unhealthy 
"explosions"  of  these  big  saws  led  to  the 
perfection  of  the  peening  treatment  as  a 
means  of  restoring  their  fatigue  resistance 

Years  later.  Cadillac  was  having  serious 
difficulty  with  breakage  of  valve  springs,  a 
trouble  which  most  other  car  builders  ex- 
perienced at  one  tune  or  another.  Progres- 
sive stiffening  of  the  springs  by  using  heavier 
wire  seemed  to  have  little  effect  upon  break- 
age in  ser\'ice.  Finally.  In  desperation.  Mr 
Danse  suggested  shotblastlng  the  finished 
springs,  and  nearly  got  himself  fired  for  what 
then  sounded  like  a  ridiculous  suggestion. 
However,  before  anything  could  be  done  abcut 
his  personal  status,  he  had  some  of  the 
springs  shotblasted  and  put  on  a  fatigue- 
testing  machine,  enabling  him  to  bring  to  an 
engineering  conference  data  which  showed 
the  "peened"  springs  were  bearing  up  after 
hours  of  fatigue  testing,  where  the  untreated 
parts  often  failed  in  15  or  20  minutes  of  test. 

Mr.  Danse  claims  no  exclusive  credit  for 
originating  the  shotblast  treatment  of  steel 
surfaces  Others  have  done  It  l>efore  him 
and  since.  His  idea  sprang  principally  from 
familiarity  with  the  Herbert  Cloudburst  sys- 
tem of  hardening  and  detection  of  soft  spots 
in  steel.  Tills  process  Involved  dropping  a 
continuous  stream  of  steel  balls  on  a  steel 
surface  to  provide  the  peening  action  which 
Is  now  produced  by  the  stresim  of  steel  shot. 

Deliveries  of  war  materials  from  General 
Motors  plants  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada during  April  reached  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $112,000,000.  representing  an  Increase 
of  $17,000,000  over  March  Total  deliveries 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  exceeded  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  Hotirly  rated  fac- 
tory employment  for  the  week  ended  May  2 
in  General  Motor  plants  totaled  185.446.  while 
average  number  of  salaried  and  hourly  em- 
ployees on  the  pay  roll  in  April  was  close  to 
235  000 

tTNlTED  ATTTOMOBILE  WORKERS-CONCHESa  OF  IN- 
DUSTRIAL OHGANr?.\TIONS  CONDEMNS  LEWIS* 
METHODS    AND    ISOLATIONISM 

Heralding  the  Impending  showdown  be- 
tween John  L.  Lewis  and  Philip  Murray  on 
the  question  of  who  is  going  to  run  the  Con- 
gress Of  Industrial  Organizations  union,  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  branch  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  recently 
directed  a  printed  blast  at  Brother  Lewis, 
saying,  among  other  things:  "1.  We  do  not 
like  your  pre-war  isolationism,  and  we  dont 
like  the  lukewarm,  lip-service  w  iv  y  u  are 
supporting  the  war  now 

•  2  We  do  not  like  your  dictatorial  attitude 
toward  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Commander  In  Chief  of  our   v  -  r^'orc 

-3.  We  do  not  like  your  ati(ir,r<<i  a  .'sump- 
tion of  dictatorial  powers  within  ']ri>  (  i:\gTesB 
of  Industrial  Orea-  iiW     n.- 

-4  Wp  dn  not  likt  -hi  U-.  •  '  n;-.-  vour  closest 
--..,(  ..-.'^  hip  conduct!:. e  .  r. /iiv  personal 
•.■;.;-i:-;it:t  r-a-^a-f-'natK-n       <  :^::.:  hi:r.       r.galnst 
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1  Murni 
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'    We  do  not  like  your  orp  >v  .?    •    t  «  :,  d- 
*      organizations  of  the  United  Automobile 
\\    rkers-Congress  of  Industrial  OrguuizaUons 
and  other  Congress  ol  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions unions." 

The  latter  "no  like'  refer?  partirtilarly  to 
w  •:  '  callfd  district  50  of  the  Ui.!'<  i  M  ■  '- 
\'.  ;k  IN  uhlch  has  been  mnkinp  .■  :  i  >  i 
efforts  to  corral  meml)eishlp  in     !  •       n 

Michigan     area:     the     United      a    '   ; 
Workers  dubs  Lewis'  district  50  a*  a  "catch-all 
for  an\-thlng  It  can  get  outside  or  Inside  of 
the  existing  unions." 

FORD  SUMMONS  CNION  TO  DRAFT  NEW  CONTRACT 

United  Automobile  Workers-Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  recently  issued  a  new 
series  of  demands  for  changes  in  lis  contract 
with  Ford  Motor  Co.,  which  less  than  a  year 
ago  went  "all  out"  In  acceding  to  the  unioa 
sliop  and  check-off  systems 

One  of  the  new  dtii;  -  »  fur  higher 
wages,  and  following  Uj-  .^  u..i.u.  Harry  H. 
Bennett,  of  the  company,  declared  in  a  publto 
statement  that  higher  wages  were  unjustified 
and  would  only  \ccclerate  Inflation  He  in- 
timated that  If  the  union  persisted  In  Us 
ucmanas  the  company  mlphi  be  forced  to 
withdraw  the  dues  check-off  system.  Last 
week  the  company  formally  a.«ked  the  union 
to  attend  conferences  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  an  entirely  new  contract,  which 
suggests  to  some  that  revision  of  the  union 
shop  and  check-off  phases  of  ?!  ^  i  <  •:- 
tract  might  be  contemplated 

Wage  provisions  of  a  new  contract  nego- 
tiated by  the  United  Automobile  Workers- 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  with  the 
General  Spring  Bumper  Division  of  Hou- 
dallle-Hershey  Corporation  here  are  Interest- 
ing. Covering  700  employees  •'<■>  provide 
for  time  and  a  half  pay  for  work  >  vt :  i,  hours 
in  a  day  or  over  40  hours  In  a  week,  and 
double  time  after  the  eleventh  hour  of  work 
In  any  one  day.  after  8  hours'  work  on  the 
sixth  consecutive  working  day.  and  for  the 
entire  seventh  consecutive   working  day. 

The  contract  further  provides  that  no 
workman  may  be  sent  home  during  the  week 
In  order  to  avoid  overtime  payments;  wages 
to  be  discussed  every  30  days  In  order  to  ad- 
Just  them  to  living  costs;  wages  to  be  equal 
to  those  paid  by  all  competitors:  workmen  to 
receive  2 'a  percent  of  their  annual  Income  as 
vacation  allowance,  and  also  to  receive  2 
cents  an  hour  as  a  bonus;  80  hours'  pay  for 
workmen  Inducted  Into  the  Army  or  who 
voltrnteer;  and  additional  adjustment  made 
to  provide  pay  for  a  15-mlnute  lunch  period. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  clcsely 
forthcoming  wage  agreements  In  the  motor 
and  steel  indu.strles  pattern  this  snuill-com- 
pany  agreement. 
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In  trlckT  ^■:-^?rv 

"put  on  the  apct."  there  ;i  cx'T' 
Ity  to  any  kind  of  crlt'.r  sm     e«p> 
the  prefls 

But  In  that  nw  a:   !  *.  -^I'T  a" 
critic  has  functlonert   fiT-    •  v. 
a-""    v^^ay    there    Is    c.-.^y    deep 
«  ,  "ectlon  for  him  In  almn« 

cle  ::.  Wa.«h;nfrtcn.    W-  ^r-^  '-C'k  ■  i     ■     .•  Mr 
Bernard  Barufh 
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that  produces  only  gratitude 

•entment      The  first  essential  metjiod  Is  that 

It  Is  rooted  deep  In  rich  exper 

And  yet  you  will  hear  th'  t-:  ^f.darlM  ol 
bis  advice  say. 

Bt-rnle  never  dwells  too  long 
did  in  the  last  war — other  people 
h'm  And  often  he  will  confess  tfcat  the  old 
War  Industries  B^^ard  wasn't  as  h<  t  as  people 
■ay  tt  w«s — he  builds  us  up  by  admitting  they 
made  a  let  cf  mistakes  last  time  But  he  al- 
It  s  better   to   risk  making 
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do  that  for 


to    be    a.'riild    t 
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VI  .  ■:>  irns  us 
n.  'nK  s  than 
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And  the  second  essential  of  .Si    B.:.-uch"s 
technique  of  effective  criticism  Is  |hls:  Estab 
llsh  a  record  for  foresight 

Mr  Baruch  has  been  r  ght  during  this  war 
•rd  long  before  It.  abovit  everythln 
ber  tn  price  control      He  has  estal^lifhed  that 
record   for  foresight 

But  he  has  always  resisted  tho<^  who  with 
selfish  political  motives  have  ur!  ed  htm  to 
air  his  critical  opinions  on  the  ri  dlo  and  tn 
the  headlines  He  has  not  been 
to  a  p<Mnt  where  others  could  net 
mistakes  wlthovit  loss  of  face  Hk  has  made 
1'  e\sy  for  his  opponents  to  agrei  with  him. 
H"  has  never  said  "1  told  you  so  ' 

While   most   critics   are    Issuing    blasts   In 
press  conferences,  he  confines  h: 
tc  memoranda  that  never  m.ikf 
aid  hence  never  makes  faces  red 

When  he  ta'.ks  as  he  rarely  doei.  for  publi- 
cation, he  Is  always  carefu'.  to  m;x  praise  w.ih 
blame      Y.>u  remember  when  he  irrrclced  the 


Supply  Priorities  and  All. nations 
laid  the  foundation  for  *"  p  Wir 
B<.ard  by  calling  the  foiT^  r  t  r  ■, 
forward  " 

When  others  were  labeling  Ht.  ic 
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He  13  h-i.T.ar.  !r;  'i.:!'  h*  enj  ;ys  Influence. 
B'..-  he  :^-.-ver  says,  "I  ira  if  hui.  dr  It."  when 
^  ■■  er^xiy  dees  whf,-    :.«  :\^r:r 

.\r.d  ;.  t)  dy  h  i~  -'-er  h-  ir  1  h.rn  criticize 
a  r:,.i:',  r  a  ■■:-■'''"  '<:  ' ..  he  first  has  on 
(..iP'-r  tt  r^f'-'T  :■:.':  (1  a;.:;  u  better  man  to 
sv..y"s:   HI   a  ?ub.'- :  ■  .-e 

E'.'^r;  wr--  ■  Mr  Exr^cr.  hrar?  a  rr.an  talking 
«:.*-;;  a:.d  ;  ^--esslvely  of  Ideas  that  Mr  Ba- 
r'.r;i  h.-i<  a  ric- d  frr  long  months  to  plant  In 
•h  r.  r:.H.".  ^  ::.::. d.  you  never  hear  "the  pro- 
f«,.   -     say; 

We:-.,  at  last  yu've  come  around  to  my 
way  of  thl :'('.•  £     '     *     *     It's  about  time " 

Instead,  he  sciy.s  .his:  "You  know,  I  believe 
you  ve  got  a  good  Idea  there     •     •     •  " 

His  only  desire  Is  to  gain  wide  acceptance 
i'-T  !»ound  Ideas.  He  never  accuses  the  Ule- 
g    i-.nte  parent  of  an  Idea  of  illegitimacy. 

Ti  r' *-  a.'-.d  four  days  a  week  he  goes  down 
•  V.  ii-h.'  ^''on.  headquartering  In  no  official 
cfflce.  n.ak-s  the  rounds,  offering  advice  where 
It  18  needed,  until  his  feet  get  tired  from  a 
combination  of  wiilklng  and  the  throb  that 
comes  from  restralalng  a  desire  to  kick  some- 
hrdv  ;:  -he  pants  A  "general"  In  World  War 
N  I  h-  .5  always  a  volunteer  In  World  War 
No  2  to  do  a  buck  private's  Job  If  It  will  help 
best  our  enemies. 

He  got  his  first  official  Job  In  this  war  last 
rx—ic — ^ne  of  four  civilian  advisers  to  Army 
(J-  :  •  d-,ce 

His  advice  Is  sought  and  accepted,  his  crltl- 
;i~:as  construct  without  cutting,  because  his 
only  ambition  Is  to  help  the  United  Natlona 
win  this  total  war 

Many  of  us  shculd,  and  some  of  Xis  will, 
learn  how  to  criticize  from   the  professor. 


Commencement  Day  .Address  bv  Leo  T. 
Crowley  at  the  Catholic  Injversitv  of 
.America 


FX  I  ENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FR/iN'CIS  M.ALONEY 


:.N  :he  .-en ate  of  the  united  states 
Thursday.  June  4.  1942 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  p>ermission  to 
print  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
very  able  and  most  interesting  address 
delivered  May  29.  last,  by  Hon.  Leo  T. 
Crowley.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  and  Alien 
P:  ;■«•■.  Custodian,  at  the  Commence- 
mt  n;  Exrrcises  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America. 

T^,'  r^^  being  no  objection,  the  address 
•*a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bishop  Corrlgan.  reverend  fathers,  sisters. 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  student  bocif'of 
the  Catholic  University  of  America,  and 
friends.  In  this  fateful  moment  In  our  coun- 
try s  history  ev>ry  activity  comes  to  be 
measured  In  terms  of  the  winning  of  the  war. 
All  of  our  genius  all  of  our  resources,  all  of 
cur  moral  and  :>plrltual  reserves  must  be 
enlisted  In  the  struggle.  What  Is  at  stake 
Is  the  survival  of  those  things  which  are  the 
vrry  esApr.ce  of  American  life  and  living  and 
•a;  i::.  .1.'-'  the  rljihtful  heritage  of  free  men 
and  fr^'e  ^  ir.en  Never  before  have  they 
been  imp- r  ..-d  tts  they  are  Imperilled  now. 
W-  .i'"  r'.  lived  that  they  shall  endure,  and 
.u.  --.-  •-.'nought  is  the  defeat  of  those  evU 
forces  that  have  dared  to  challenge  our  right 
tc  live  as  h^imin  fceir.g-  ard  children  of  God. 


In  this  mood,  we  take  part  In  these  tie 
fifty-third  commencement  exercises  of  th« 
Catholic  University  of  America.  It  might  be 
pleasant  for  *he  moment  to  put  away  all 
thoughts  of  carnage  and  battle,  to  forget  our 
fears  and  our  concertos  and  our  sacrifices,  and 
to  make  this  an  occasion  for  a  blessed  escape 
from  reality  We  are  giving  public  recogni- 
tion for  work  well  done  by  those  who  today 
are  receiving  academic  honors  The  young 
men  who  have  finished  their  college  educa- 
tion, the  young  women  who  are  now  ready  to 
take  their  place  in  the  nursing  profession,  the 
lay  men  and  the  lay  women,  the  nuns,  the 
brothers,  and  the  priests  who  have  earnec 
graduate  degrees,  deserve  well  of  their  almf» 
mater  and  of  us,  their  friends.  It  would  b<! 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  talk  to  them  In  term-s 
of  peace  and  security  and  Jobs.  Yet.  at  tho 
same  time,  It  would  be  unfair  to  them,  for 
these  are  grim  times,  and  their  grlmnes:? 
must  be  faced  Work  well  done  will  have  to 
be  Its  own  reward.  We  are  thinking  of  th<} 
work  that  remains  to  be  done  In  which  all 
of  us  have  a  responsible  share. 

Recently,  the  President  of  the  United  Statea 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  National  Catholic  Edu- 
cational Association  In  which  he  said.  "Hap- 
pily.   In    this   country,   we   do    not   have    to 
debate  freedom  of  conscience     It  Is  our  birth- 
right because  of   the  wisdom  and  foresight 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution,  who  In 
ordaining  freedom  of  conscience  established 
at  the  same  time  freedom  of  education  and 
the  right  of  assembly."    The  experience   of 
the   church   in   other   lands   dramatizes   the 
truth   of   this  statement.     Those   who   have 
sought  to  shackle  religion  and  make  It  noth- 
ing more  than  an  Instrument  of  government 
have  always  begun  by  suppressing  schools  and 
other   means    of  education   that   have   been 
developed   by    thi    church.     They    have   de- 
prived organized  religion  of  Its  right  to  min- 
ister to  the  mental  and  moral  development 
of  young  people:   they  have  banned  It  from 
the  classroom,  the  lecture  hall,  and  the  labo- 
ratory.    Prom     her     Divine     Founder,     the 
church  received  the  commission  to  go  forth 
and  teach;   that  commission,  contemporary, 
pagan   forces  of  evil  seek   to  countermand. 
Under  the  American  system,  the  right  of 
the  church  to  maintain  schools  Is  recognized. 
The  parent,  and  not  the  government,  deter- 
mines the  kind  of  education  the  child  shall 
receive.     Catholic  education  has  flourished  in 
this  land  and  has  won  for  Itself  the  respect 
and   confidence    of  all   right-thinking   men. 
Without  anj'  government  subsidy,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  Church  have  succeeded 
In  providing   for  their  children   and   young 
people  schooling,  from  kindergarten  to  uni- 
versity,  that   Is   in   line   with    their   beliefs. 
Much   remains   to   be   done   on   the   side   of 
expansion  before  there  will  be  adequate  ac- 
commodation for  every  Catholic  child   in   ii 
Catholic  school,  but  on  the  side  of  quality. 
Catholic  education  compares  favorably  with 
the  best  that  is  offered  under  other  auspicef^. 
We  have  been  free  to  educate,  and  we  have 
put  our  freedom  to  good  use 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  time  Is  at 
hand  when  Catholic  education  will  be  re- 
quiret*  by  reason  of  Its  very  principles  to 
make  a  more  direct  and.  If  I  may  say  so,  a 
more  effective  contribution  to  the  national 
welfare  and.  when  the  war  Is  over,  to  the 
making  of  a  better  world  Any  thinking  per- 
son must  realize  that  great  changes  are  tak- 
ing place  In  human  society  and  that  things 
are  never  again  going  to  be  what  once  they 
were  Tcday  we  are  thinking  of  human  lib- 
erty In  economic  terms  as  well  as  political. 
We  cherish  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  worship,  but  we  realize  that  they  must 
be  sustained  and  buttressed  by  freedom  from 
want  and  freedom  from  fear.  There  Is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  collective  con- 
science of  the  American  people  has  been 
awakened  and  that  henceforth  they  intend  o 
do  something  about  economic  maladjust- 
mentB  that  have  prevented  a  land  of  pleu  y 
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from   yieldmg   even    tb.e    bare    necesiiiles   (  f 
life  to  so  many  millions 

At  the  same  tune,  the  Aii.erkau  people 
are  thinking  of  their  fellow  n.en  m  other 
lands  and  climes  Slowly  but  surely,  the 
ccnvlctlon  Is  growing  In  our  niii.ds  that  t,lus 
war  will  be  lost  unless  It  is  won  m  t+■lnl^  of 
a  mere  abur.dant  life  for  ordinary  fu.k  every- 
where I:;  other  words,  the  oldtr  concept  of 
free  enterprise,  the  older  system  of  pnv.le^e 
and  protection  of  vested  Uittrests.  the  .  l.lrr 
Imperialism  are  all  on  the  way  out.  ai.d  ue 
are  going  to  try  to  do  something  for  ila  p^xr 
and  the  downtrodden  everywhere 

In  accomplishing  thl.<  purpose,  it  wi;i  be- 
come necessary  for  us  to  make  a  larger  aid 
wider  tise  of  Government  In  the  direction  of 
our  national  affairs  This  is  a  fact  ti:iat  we 
Americans  shrink  from  facmt;  Brought  up 
in  the  democratic  traditiun,  we  are  se!..siti\e 
about  our  liberties  and  we  prefer  to  du  tiui.gs 
for  ourselves  without  too  much  aid  nr  ii.ifr- 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  Sia'e  We  hfii>t' 
the  fact  that  voluntary  eSort  strengthei.*  ;he 
fiber  of  national  character  ar.d  that  Gc. er:.- 
ment  regulation  has  a  way  of  weaki".  ;  t:  he 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  Yti.  l^r  t  >.- 
past  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  conunon  good  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  common  effort,  a:. a  ,:. 
most  cases  the  only  adequate  Instrument 
for  such  effort  Is  Government. 

To  put  It  another  way.  what  Is  emerging 
Is  a  new  concept  of  the  role  of  government 
in  the  affairs  of  a  democratic  people.  It 
behooves  every  Intelligent  American  citizen 
to  subject  this  concept  to  constant,  critical 
analysis  In  order  to  be  sure  that  it  is  sound 
and  Is  In  strict  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  Justice.  With  all  of  our 
failures,  we  here  In  the  United  States  have 
developed  too  much  that  Is  fine  and  noble 
and  really  worth  while  to  risk  bartering  it 
away  for  some  mess  of  pottage  made  of  .deas 
and  hopes  that  are  sdlen  to  our  spirit. 

By  and  large,  we  have  been  a  wasteful 
people.  We  have  been  wasteful  of  our  na- 
tional resources  and  find  otu'selves  la.,  a 
with  the  problem  of  conservation.  We  h  r,  e 
been  wasteful  of  our  genius,  permlttii  g  it 
too  often  to  fritter  Itself  away  on  things  of 
doubtful  social  value  We  hivp  t>een  w..ste- 
ful  of  oiur  polit'.C'.l  iiitelllgt  T.ce  and  dev,>ted 
It  too  much  to  the  service  of  vested  Interests 
to  the  detriment  of  the  common  good.  Wo 
have  been  swayed  too  easily  by  a  blind  Cipti- 
mlsm  that  refused  to  face  reality  ai'.d  th.a. 
took  It  for  granted  that  i:,  the  Ici.g  run 
ev^-vli'.t'.k;   would  crnie  out  all    r.itht 

Tl.e  depression  served  a  gocxi  purpose  m 
awakening  us  to  our  shortcoming's  We  have 
taken  string  measures  to  oa.se  Its  harmful 
effects  anci  in  "^i,  dulug  have  became  ni.  re  and 
more  aware  of  the  power  tor  g-xxl  that  there 
Is  in  democratc  guvernment  if  It  Ls  used 
courageously  and  wisely  Tlie  war  came  to 
disrupt  the  nrrir.al  processes  of  i->ur  Ii".  i'^k 
but  It  discovered  m  us  reserves  of  Si-cial 
discipline  t};at  h.id  been  created  by  our  ex- 
perience In  deallnp  with  the  depression.  If 
I  am  any  Judge  of  the  American  people.  I 
think  they  are  convinced  that  this  war  can 
be  won  without  doing  any  violence  i<j  the 
principles  of  social  justice  at  home 

Catholic  education  has  a  real  ar.ntrlbution 
to  make.  The  changes  that  are  taking  poice 
In  American  society  and  iii  human  si^iny 
the  world  over  present  a  very  definite  chal- 
lenge to  Catholic  education.  It  hi-s  s-mie- 
thing  very  precious  to  contribute  and  will  be 
able  to  make  the  contribution  orJy  in  the 
degree  that  It  understands  the  trend  of  the 
times.  The  majority  of  you  who  are  receiv- 
ing degrees  here  today  will  be  ei^aged  m 
education  in  some  way  or  other  You  will 
teach  In  elementary  schools,  secondary 
schools,  colleges  ar.d  iiniversities  Yn  will 
carry  on  researcii  or  be  respon-^lble  fcr  the 
adminlstratii)!!  of  schx;ls  Whatever  your 
position  c:ay   be,  ycu  will  have   the   responsi- 


bility of  preptrmt;  boy 
ai.d  V  .li.fcT  w,,nu'r.  t 
Amencuo  >.  v  u  t\  .vi.j 
that  Col. in-:,:  tiiem  in 
mp  to  the  principles  of  their  religion. 
This  W!  uld  seem  t.-  mean  thai  firs' 
your--  w  , :;  o,f  •  >;,  !■ ,  ,_;  ^  •, •  i;;s-  :ll  :• 
hearis  tne  s.'v.nn  prior  oic  ■!  r'.-o.ttuio 
living  and  tc  etii.ip  tinn:  \i;t:i  ;:ie  !0>: 
n;-'e*  i!,'e.::j'eii!iy  'Me  pr(il:veir;.s  rha*  w; 


and  cMf,  \  ■  ,.;r,:  ni-T. 
;.i.ke  liifir  p.nvt-  m 
n.<-% '    tie  !-'.  'uatlons 

l.e  spirit  aiid  accord- 


all, 

r-.eir 


\\i   ture 
sohiH'is 


I  I  .>n  never 
.t  .■-  ,■„-,  ,f  to 
it'  <  r-  .r:  ore 
O'Wr,  deep 
n^'iioi  basis 
:r,  aware  of 
Liii^   in  our 


tht-m  Tln.s.  1  ^uppo.-^e,  is  what 
call  eovic.inon  fo-r  cntn-^nsh:p  1 
be  adt  qiiate  a.^  iontr  .us  it  o,  :;to' 
some  ici-neral  lafcrmatii  n  ?.'■■  :..:  ri 
of  -nr  Cr  ivernnv-nt  I'  n;■,;^■  to  ■ 
aiid  r-veal  xo  the  learner  'lie  er 
ol  uur  t  .v.,  .7.1TV  n  and  make  I.. 
the  social  i  rce,'.  ihat  -tre  eptr.o 
body  poli'ic  F  )r  tins  kind  of  education 
you  have  lunriamf ntal  di-cnments  at  band 
In  th"  Encyf!  cal.o  ct  Leo  XIII  and  Pltis  XI. 
r.itlioiic  schools  would  be  renegade  to  their 
n  sponslbllltlea  were  they  to  fall  to  expound 
the  principles  of  these  Encyclicals  arul  iiter- 
pret  them  In  terms  of  otir  American  demo- 
cratic society. 

There  Is  a  crying  need  for  Catholic  lead- 
ers In  government,  in  business.  In  industry, 
and  in  labor.  Whn  I  '-av  (\ithollc  leaders 
I  do  not  mean  lnd;v  .1  la;^  »  no  Just  happen 
to  l>e  Catholics  I  am  thinking  of  men  and 
women  who  know  and  understand  their  re- 
ligion and  are  able  to  think  It  through  and 
put  It  to  work  In  their  dally  lives.  The  cause 
of  truth  and  Justice,  as  we  tuiderstand  It, 
will  never  be  forwarded  by  the  kind  cf  Cath- 
olics who  confine  their  religion  to  Sunday  ob- 
servance. In  the  service  of  that  a  i"-.'  ue 
need  men  and  women  who  know  what  tht  ir 
religion  means  In  terms  of  government  and 
flnarre  and  Indiistrlal  relations  and  public 
well  .rt  ft  d  every  other  phase  of  human 
living.  A  nan  nvv  achieve  a  high  position 
by  the  hi.'twd  manipulation  of  political 
wires,  bu'  ni.'^  f>obition  will  mean  nothing  to 
the  chur  !i  and  to  the  cause  of  Jesrus  Christ 
;f  '':'■■  ;<;  ::\.\'\Y.\x.e.  le^?  th.in  a  ..-o^  d  ("in  :'-n;'oi 

The  dem.ig^.gue  is  one  of  the  rank  weer!.'; 
that  grow  too  easily  In  the  soil  of  democi!  .v 
He  Is  Interested  in  p'.-iMcn  f':"r  ;>-j?,in  :  - 
sake  and  in  pc  wer  f  r  p"rs'n:.!  tn  'iv  T  ki 
often  he  is  clever  eiioUKln  ;f  I  nn.v  usf  a 
Scriptural  phrase,  "to  deceive  evf  n  tlie  elect  " 
He  i»i  not  above  u-inp  ev- n  i.^ie  sacr'-c;  ap- 
peal of  religion  tc  g&:::  h  -  entin  1:  sin;  n id 
be  one  of  the  outcome.^  ■  f  sound  Cat;  one 
educatiT'T]  to  maKe  the  graduate  aw, .re  of 
his  false  pu:  }xi8es. 

The  vt  ry  e.ssence  ,^if  our  t'litrion  is  chari'v 
Tl;e  Law  of  Christ  is  the  law  of  love  Mud- 
frn  civiliZHti'^n  is  .'peratirg  to  brine  people 
cla«;er  'ovrether  and  to  make  them  more  and 
miore  drpender.t  upon  one  Bin'ther  T\".:h 
fiio*  can  p'»r;iTe  'o  rv  easilv  t;  make  it  px*- 
sibie  for  rerialn  Interest*';  or  groups  'o  e,x- 
ploit  oixiers   and   to    er.iianre    their   ■  wn    tiir- 

tune  am!  pres;  :g»''  at  t.'-i^  exper.'^e  of  "he  >; rn- 

mon  g  ".'d  Clr  ,u;.>6  .f  r  ne  kind  ,ir  other, 
economic,  r>  lai,  or  political  all  too  fre- 
quentiv  pnrsvie  tiieir  own  aims  and  ambitions 
witii  little  timiiiini  (,if  the  ^reneral  welfare 
Worst  of  all  it  hapf;>ens  'hat  barriers  an? 
ra.s(d  ap.or.8"  people  f(  r  reascm.'-  of  reiig:ori 
■r  ra  r  •i.ai  prt'vtnt  them  fr(,;m  en}o\nnK  tni» 
riirh*';    that    belr.ng    to    them    a,-^    cJiil.d:en    of 

Not  separatism,  not  prejndlre  t  hieotry. 
but  a  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  ail  ehonid  ever 
distintrnish  the  Catholic  No  one  ha,'  a  bet- 
ter b.l.'^ls  than  he  ffir  a  real  understrin-iine  f 
human  hr^thrrhotd  In  th'-  dttrree  'hat  i.» 
cherishes  a:  y  vestiee  of  ii!  wii!  or  hatr- rt  f.  r 
anv  cliMS  )i  his  fellow  r\'A7ei.-^  he  .s  ^nvin; 
•hf  :;■  '■■  'he  f;o'!.  •!.„o  I-  ;n  ii.n^  Ti'ie  fart 
that  he  hirn.seif  Is  sometime.^  ha'ed 
secuted  because  of  his  relit'ion  acx-s 
tify  his  -in-we'ine  m  kind  He  Is  a 
;:if  One  who  when  He  was  pers<»cn-e<; 
piers.ecute,  and.  when  He  was  revhed 
rf;\-i,e. 


and  p*-r- 

noi*  ;  is- 
foil<"'wer 
di'i  nft 
d.d  i.'-t 


We  lavnien  r^ca'd   t'lf  r:-'h-"-  rn;v>-r   'v 

o!  ,^;ne;;-a  »:t!'i  rei.l  poiOi-  ]•  i.<  l.*'t'  (-[ir»- 
Stcne  vi  ,  ur  >U0','M;on«:  ei,v'!fi\.T  Pert  ;:■  i;ie 
fnO'-O  ,rOite>  it  i>  s>  met  Li:  .^l  l;.,  nooej 
tile  if  lof-rslop  (  1  1  \.'  P.vO  p>  ;o:d  p^;e^;.>■  we 
have  cr«i.teo  h'-.a*  :n  v.  ioi  ii  u't  i.io.i  !;.'.e^.ti'd 
our  hop<'s  tino  a.^n':;a:;,!:  s  i,  r  a  lie "  t >  r  w.,t:d 
Yc'i  *li  i-.re  pi  r'l'U  It;;."-  ;,uri.;nf  i;  to  m: 
h.^'ht  i:  rn  ;;>  <  .iiiip'io>-  ano  Pi.o  \'  ir  pla,  t  in 
.'■vineru  ,1 ,1  ^i><.■t>  v.  .  titr;\  won  v  oi  our 
piajeilu.  b''>i  w.riies  i-r  1  :tpp,;,ir^^  and  mc- 
cess.  Tlie  .N,»iii,  n  'pie  wio.o  a*  .ar.'r  ;  reus 
what  y~ti  ■.  ;-,n  v.n\e  it  at  a,l  ;;n,i^  htul  in 
all  circuiusiance--    \  ^  ..  p  ...  i   \:  or   pi.i.v.p.ts  to 


Defenseless   Alaska-  The    Ramparts   V*'€ 
Don  t  Watch 

E  X"  I X N  SK ) N   C) F   I i  Ii M  .*  b;  K S 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

!.,.f    \^  nsi  ■.  Nsi.N 
IN    11  F  HOrSF   OF  REPhL.-FX'I  \  Pit  K3 

7  h\.:  >cau   Ju-:,'  4    Ii*;..,' 
M;     I'TEVENi^CN,     Mi     Speaker,  un- 

Ctt  i     .t  rO.  1      ii)     eXiiiiCi     '.:.}"    i'iO'iik.'^    ;r!     ihie 

HK,oi!-,n     I    i:-.c.Ui.le    ;,:it'    f'lo.:  -x .:s    art  n  le 
Ironi  Libo'ity  iriiiciiziii'    for  July  JO    vmv 

Di:r!o>,-Fi  !,S3      Aia^k*.      Thi       h  .m.i  i  \i;  :<.      \\  t 
1„).  'N  :    \\  «  :■  li 

:.,\Si,TH       \     Tlil     Ni.,.vI'H         \--i     t.\}     '    I  t  M  "O.    I      '''K 

AT  A  i.kA.n  I'ri    I'NUFfou,)  iLio:;       ».m;   v.  h  \  r 
!  AS   b  1    i,n  ,  .N  F  *  1*1  ■  o T   n 

Bv  1>  nr-od  Mu^  i;>oi  a  i  .Maskan  member  of 
tPp  A  a,-Kan  In-ernauonal  Highway  Com- 
n.  v^:   n     ;a<H  4.     reoonnalasance  engineer 

f  r   Aj^.Kkhn  Phi   !;     Yukon  Highway  Com- 

rnisoi  n    cn.i  1   d-aitf-man  and  resident  and 

nv.-i  ;r  n    ej'foef;     I,   r'     Tpi     AooV'n    Hf',    >-'^,r1 

1.-14   Z2      )'v-[.ii':t'      r    expl'  ^io oiy    en^iineer 
f  r  th     A'.h^kA  h   ads  Commission.  1922  to 

da'ei 

!■  r  li"-*er  or  '..':  v.  tm  ,  loe  d' ii  nslve 
fr-^'i'iers  :"'f  America  ^a^e  hei  n  t  \'i, ;  ■:>  i  W  c 
are  hour  d  rn"'''w  hv  'i.r  po'd,.,'f'ft  w,  0',i  ■  1  tht 
Wh:*e  H''^nsf'  as  weP,  h--  l;v  ev"'>  ,:i:,'ate  of 
'■om.rn  ^r;  sense  t'-  defend  raroidn  avno.n^*  icr- 
e;pn  at'press;'-;;  T!;;s  i;,;h:  :l;:i"  ,  :i  :■-.  Ji.'t  «•- 
e'r^nf  f;.>5  the  ''-r-e  we  r'^e  ''.■  .'or  Lii'ln- 
.Amerir.oi  netft-^>  r'  And  t'  '■  "he  noonte- 
rnnre  o*  ■";.]r  '-v^t  r.ati'nal  difeo.Hp  ix.r.,t  our 
own  na'irorii  eeoTn'"nv,  it  p'  isaPlj  it-  the 
mo"iS*   vita!    f 're'irn   p""'h  'v  we    ;,.,i\f- 

But  r  ■■I'd  we  suv'oes^i  n';'\'  Of'fni'l  all  of 
Canada  atrains'  ar.y  p'«ss;';U;-  ■, 'O,  n  t  ;  n  n  lion  of 
h'~"*:tilf    fvower*'' 

Or;  toe  east  ci;a,s'  v.  e  pr  i'at'ly  r;,',. Id  In 
eR'^te'-r,  Canada  fo,o  'Pf  n'O'tP*  i'„«i.ern  part 
-f  t'^-e  Cni-rd  ^•i.'ev  •n-Te  ar'  highly  de- 
vT-'nr,f.r>  a'-r*  f'on'~p'>'e;  V  tn'f  ,.-r;.' t-d  'rbnsfKjr- 
tat*.  r.  fvstf-rns  IT^'  p>-  a;  d  ever)  tyf>e  of 
!o;ivv  P'orpment  '-'-'lori  be  rn-hed  from  Bos- 
ton t"  N'  eg  s<Tit!ft  almost  ''cmlght.  Dlvl- 
^!''ti"=  of  re^nf<'irr<-"mp-"=  r^-niri  be  sent  all  the 
wav  fr'in  New  Y"rk  t^-  'he  Cr:  '^r-  Perp.f.iiB 
before  an  e;nem.v  ri,';,;'.d  pe'  a  '.t;;"o»  1'"  opold. 

Bu'  or^  in  -A, ask'-,  v,  >  'tp  I  ',  •  r  'he  military 
prf^V^len  ^  -•''  the  ea'-*e:::  part  of  the  continent 
^eem  p-e-'v  rern"'e  v.'e  assinne  that  the 
-coo.t'  -ne:  '-  :■:'■  Ki,  vn  ir.r  hrr  heirv  'aken 
'-ar*'  of  .And  I  s:;.jes»  'Jie  F',,(st  as.'-nn.ef  the 
^ame  t.'on,.-  alx^nt  liie  N'TViwe'-'  a':n',r'jgh 
•hat  -  a     lo'-irve  ot  f,ti    Mot  r;  ii  ;■"  <-'  '  r'w 

I  ve  -alkeo  Pariflr  der<'n-f«-  "^  y-' \  f  ''om 
ru-ariv  <'ver.  S'a'f'  fas'  ,■  f  •)■:<-■  R  ^  y,  <>«  Nearly 
all  r,t  ;hem  loid  ^'i."  t^•^rr(■  ao-rv-r;  "Oh. 
■here's  •!'■  riano'"-  ;n  th*^  P--''"flc,  It's  a  wide 
-■cean  md  a;  \w-  v  v  io^ve  that  big  bB»e  In 
•he  Ha*'a..ai.,s  The  Japanese  can't  get  past 
that." 
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,  C'  n- 
;•-  the 
A  .r:cl 
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fi 


•A    1 


1    :.  '    k 
p  ,  1'"''   a:'.    •-,»'  ,r   r'.  ,-i';rp 
I    :      K-:    -A'    •--.■■:   ;  ,,  -M   ! 

C-.:  (.'.i^ad-ii;.  nt-.fii'.ij  :- 
•fB-ln-arms.  living  i:.  F 
Couvfr.  V  c*   ri    -  r   Pr 

Up   tr    A    ' '  <  i     ".    -J    ^••f     *" 
P  ■      r*^   (>.-..::    •  •    --r-i'  '.■•■    \..^   t 
T    -    .-,   ;     A"''-     r  A -.,4      'A'.'  'e 
fi  r.  .•  H>  '• :  1    ar.n'in  »lv  •  -'.' 
e..i       A'    .,:-t.'    ;.    '.nt  onlv    a    1 
hundred  miles  from  Jr^  in 

What  the  PaclHc  Oceai.  ci 
fT"m  )«  Pf-arl  Harb<;r  wh'.' :. 
:        N     I  .     from  the  k-v  :  .  rs 


At  ihU  point   I  ant:c  p  .'^ 
I  know  what  they   ar"    f'    .  ; 
answer    them    time     >     i    .it:  i 
A      if  I  ^lav■e  to  do   w.tn   tr.  • 
r  ;    North    America?      A: 

i  :        ..V  want  t     •    Ic''  A^.d-^k  I 
h         '-r-.y  get'Ie-l  ^      -a  '\  ■  .;   :■  • 

Well,  the  ;      .'■••- 
trols  the  N  r  :.  F..:  .;.c      a;...^.-; 
vnont  impfir*  .       -  r^'.^ific  p. 
And  who  sa   :    :       '     y  ^  ".-• 
Oen.       Wlll.-.:r.       M  '.;,•..        •-■ 
than  Qve  years  a^o  t    '    '• 
A*a:r5   Committer       M    .  ;  - 
u  .        /-  ut     the     first     :::..     i 
s  .-.tr  li>  recognlz"  the  :::  • 
tion  in  modern  warfare      H' 
without  honor  In  his  ca:; 
have  the  laat  laueh  If  h--   •'-••' 

People    In      '       E  ~:     -:.-  ; 
think  of  th'^     :      .•   :    "  :.■  v     a 
hostile  foreu-     :     a    '  >  -•  i:  .  - 
on  the  tip  (..'.   N     .1  is     •    -. 
foundland      Yet   neither     > 
York  or  Washlr.r*    r-  ri.--  p  ir>     r  .A 
Vancouver  or  S<  i      •       A 
ceaafully    out  .n    a  : 

Scotia,    an   eneri.  v    u.    u  ;, 
b;oad  Atlantic  and  keep  cip^:-.  a     a: 
long  line  of  communications      O      • 
hand,   an    enemy   moving    Into 
P';<t--;.\  w   -lid  cross  only  ^6  m'.!f< 

u:     .  'A     uld     "be       t^^'       C'  Ul.'i!-: 

American  Navy  that  WvUid   ha,.'    i 
Of  communications  to  protect 

If  sue:.  -'tack  en  Al.i-ki  w.--e  t,    -   ::  e 

tomorrcw  :i.\--Tf  cculd  !>■  :  »-:T>(":-e 
sltlon  Immediately  P  ■=  :.  i:--'  i;:..  ^-  r:  - 
son  to  the  Bering  StrHi'  :  •  •-  .-  r  ciui- 
koct  barracks  In  southe.i.-t. '::  A,  •  k  i  about 
1000  miles  away  A  '.  ;  r  l:  i  ■  :;  t,u:r.- 
bers  only  alxnut  300  ::  :  T:.' :••  ».'■  .i  :..i.r 
dozen  or  so  naval  pi  •  .-  r  s  ■,<  i  a  .nich  also 
Is  about  1.000  milps  :-_:■.;  hr-  -..^  -  r.n!;  Tiie 
enemy  could  Just  walk  l:.  i;.-  ;  .i:.  r  :  :- 
latlon  hardly  could  put  up  a  ti-l-  ''•  au^e 
Alaska  has  less  than  80.000  luh.it  :  .  ■-  scat- 
tered over  an  area  a  good  deal  t  igger  than 
Hitler  s  enlarged  Reich 

Alaska  s  D-le^te  In  Congress.  Tont 
DiMO!^.  has  fcught  vigorously  fur  years  to 
remedy  this  situation.  And  nc  w,  flaally. 
some  Alaskan  air  bases  have  gott«  n  past  the 
blueprint  stage  and  are  being  constructed. 

But  does  that  settle  the  prob!»  j 

...      ^        •  .  .      ,, 
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not     Tlieres  nc  real  securltv 
ly.ni?  air  ba^es  unless  we  ca;.  K  ?: 
plied     In  fact,  they  could  btt,  ;:u' 


!•  does 
.•  H  out- 
hem  sup- 
a^wnright 


liabilities  If  an  enemy  cculd  ls<ilate  them 
and  starve  them  out.  because  h  •  en  my 
then  could  turn  around  ai.d  u>'j  ''::e  same 
bases  against  us 

All  right,  then  \^:-:  .--  (  A  kI  r  l-  -he 
key  to  control  of  the  No::,  P  ;  .:  .:  :  it  re 
going  to  have  airplane  r  -  1;  it  tiie 
northern  terminus  of  thr  a  .-..i  l  •.•.Iroad  at 
FVilrbanks  The  oi-ean  terminus  c:  ihe  Alaska 
R,;iiroad  Is  at  S'^ward.  and  we're  en  n^  to  pro- 
that  Wl'i.  ;.  1  ,-..■<  b.)  "'.i  :.K'i  ,,>^!,l,i-,rf 
'I;,,-'   planes    s'    K  i:  ,>%    a'.-'     ■■>..:  ■■■•■    •.'-.e 

lower  reaohf^  '.  :':.-  t-v.  h.;*:  :  ■  H  ^-i.-a  ,v. 
Wh;ch  «tre!..l.r:    ::    ;..  P :  ai..-;.;  -I.   ..  ^.    V..:- 


'V'7  A>.  k  1  s*  apltal.  Juneau,  and  the  White 
Pa.si  and  Yuicon  Railway,  which  runs  over  the 
mountains  into  Canada's  Yukon  Territory. 
P""  irTably  will  b«;  protected  by  planes  based 
r.-  S  -ka  So  fur,  so  good — as  long  as  the 
United  States  Navy  has  undisputed  control  of 
'ho  North  Pacific. 

But  suppose — Just  8\i;:  -e— that  a  large 
p.ut  of  the  United  State..  Na.y  Is  engaged  In 
the  Atlantic  and  another  large  part  of  It  Is 
t:  :nrd:r:e  -Y.f  Pn :,  i T.a  Canal,  or  is  over  around 
•.Ut  P;.  .,i:i  .:  ' .-  .'-id  suppose  that  in  among 
the  Wild  uninhabited  fiords  that  give  Ala.ska 
a  roa.-t  line  of  15.132  miles,  an  enemy  subma- 
r  :»  f.»et  has  established  temporary  bases. 
Tl..tt  wouldn't  be  Impossible,  because  many 
of  these  fiords  aren't  visited  by  human  beings 
for  months  or  years  at  a  time.  And  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  supplies  could  easily  be 
:  :  ;•  ;  without  detection  and  effectually  hld- 
;:  the  forests  that  come  right  down  to 
the  water's  edge 

Suppose  something  like  that  happened. 
Could  the  United  States  keep  a  steady  stream 
of  supplies  moving  across  from  1,000  to  1.500 
miles  of  ocean?  Mind  you.  that's  two  and  a 
half  to  nearly  four  times  the  distance  from 
Scotland  to  Norwiiy. 

The  situation  could  be  complicated  further 
If  enemy  submarines  first  laid  mines  In  the 
narrow  Inside  Passage,  blockading  every  town 
on  the  Panhandle.  Including  Juneau,  the  cap- 
ital And  If  you  don't  think  that  would  be 
a  comparatively  simple  matter.  Just  consult 
the  m.ap 

B.  .:  m  mind  that  Alaska  has  no  coastal 
^,•  .  >  _i  any  description.  Neither  has  she  any 
arsenals,  ammun  tion  dumps,  or  antiaircraft. 
S.^>*  s  Just  590.00(1  square  miles  of  unguarded 
■A   ilth  and  unusi?d  strategic  advantage. 

Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  It? 

We  can't  afford  to  let  Alaska  remain  a 
naval  liability,  which  Is  exactly  what  she 
will  be  as  long  iis  She  has  no  overland  con- 
nection with  the  States.  There's  no  sense 
to  that  at  all.  when  Alaska  could  be  con- 
verted from  a  nival  Uablllry  Into  a  military 
asset  for  less  thiin  the  cost  of  a  single  bat- 
tleship 

A  road  connecting  Alaska  with  the  highway 
systems  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  can 
be  built  for  $25.lXX5.000.  That  much  I  know 
beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt,  becatise  high- 
way construction  In  the  north  happens  to 
?>  n  .  J  :,«ines8  As  locating  engineer  for 
,\.  .-;.!  Road  Commission.  I  have  laid 
down  probably  as  many  miles  of  north- 
ccun'rv  transportation  as  any  man  alive 

\\'-'  can  bring  Alaska  to  North  America 
ai.d  t'Ud  Its  insular  status  by  building  1.200 
miles  of  road  from  a  point  north  of  Hazleton, 
B-;ttsh  Columbia,  to  a  point  183  miles  Inside 
A  .i.ska.  where  the  present  Alaskan  highway 
system  end? 

The  spieciflcatlons  on  which  the  $25,000,000 
estimate  Is  based  call  for  a  hard  gravel  sur- 
face. 28  feet  wide  This  gravel  highway 
would  be  adequate  for  heavy  mlllttiry  trans- 
port Over  It.  troops  and  supplies  could  be 
rolled  up  into  the  Alaskan  Interior  In  Jlg- 
ttme.  behind  the  protecting  wall  formed  by 
the  great  coastal  mountain  range  It  could 
be  used  52  weeks  a  year,  because  snowfall 
In  that  valley  between  the  coast  range  and 
the  Rockies  Is  Insignificant. 

A  thousand  miles  of  the  new  road  would  He 
in  Canada  And  the  opening  up  of  the  coun- 
try would  enable  Canada  to  establish  flying 
fields  along  the  route  for  commercial  purposes 
In  time  of  peace  and  for  military  use  in  event 
of  war  Planes  based  along  the  highway 
would  need  only  to  hedge-hop  oTer  the  coastal 
range  to  play  havoc  with  any  hostile  fleet 
ofTshnre 

I  ;-  ume  that  the  United  States  and  Can- 
;!  I  A  uld  be  making  common  cause  In  war 
i"-.;  i~e.  Just  as  we  couldn't  let  a  hostile 
p  w:r  ^'et  a  focthold  In  Canada,  the  Cana- 
dians couldn't  afford  to  let  one  get  a  foothold 
in  Al.U'ka 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  common  ser.^e  -j-rarr, 
to  argue  that  If  we  build  the  hlgh-aay,  -Aierv. 
never  will  be  any  war  In  the  West  Because, 
by  putting  a  supply  line  Into  Alaska,  we  ac- 
tually will  be  taking  military  control  of  the 
territory  for  the  first  time.  And  General 
Mitchell's  dictum  that  he  who  controls 
Alaska  controls  the  North  Pacific  would  then 
apply.  Once  we  get  American  armed  forces 
up  there,  with  an  overland  supply  route  to 
the  rear.  I  don't  think  any  foreign  power  Is 
going  to  be  so  rash  as  to  make  a  challenge. 
Meanwhile,  It's  Just  a  case  of  an  ounce  of 
prevention  being  worth  millions  of  tons  cf 
cure. 

Now.  there  may  be  some  completely  well 
meaning  persons  who  doubt  the  strategic 
value  of  Alaska.  They  probably  are  the  same 
people  who  ask  scofllngly  why  any  one  should 
want  to  take  the  Territory  when  It  Is  only  'a 
sparsely  settled  snow-and-lce  wilderness." 

I  guess  that's  the  fault  of  the  scenic  photo- 
graph people,  who  have  circulated  millions  of 
pictures  of  the  Columbia  Glacier  and  of  tlie 
peak  of  Mount  McKlnley — and  almost  none 
shewing  the  Tanana  wheatflelds 

People  see  pictures  of  Eskimos  all  bun- 
dled up  In  caribou-skin  parkas,  but  thc'y 
don't  often  get  a  look  at  swimming-hcle 
scenes,  with  kids  splashing  In  the  Yukon  u:i- 
der  a  blazing  sun.  That  would  spoil  peoph^'s 
Illusions  about  Alaska;  and  yet  I've  seen  tlie 
mercury  touch  97  in  the  shade  In  my  ov;n 
back  garden  at  Fairbanks. 

The  United  States  does  with  Alaska  a  trade 
of  $125,000,000  a  year.  That's  more  buiil- 
ness  than  we  do  with  China,  where  we  con- 
sider It  so  vital  to  maintain  the  open  door. 
It's  also  more  business  than  we  do  with 
Australia  or  the  Argentine  or  Sweden  or 
Soviet  Russia  or  Spain  or  Colombia  or  British 
India 

Ala'^ka's  annual  production  of  new  wealth 
Is  $100,000,000.  which  means  an  average  pro- 
duction of  more  than  $1,250  a  year  for  each 
man.  woman,  and  child.  Including  Indians 
and  Eskimos.  Only  20.000  of  the  inhabitants 
actually  figure  in  wealth  production.  That 
means  each  worker  tvirna  up  $5,000  In  new 
wealth  every  year. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  Alaska  Is  the  world's 
richest  market.  Potentially  It  Is  a  huge  cut- 
let for  surplus  American  capital  and  sur- 
plus American  labor 

However.  I'd  like  to  stress  that  word  "po- 
tentially "  The  development  of  Alaska's 
great  natural  wealth  waits  for  extension  of 
transportation 

Here  Is  an  illustration  of  what  roads  can 
mean  in  opening  up  the  North  Alaska, 
which  pushed  forward  a  2.000-mlle  highway- 
construction  program  In  the  past  20  years, 
has  had  a  spectacular  parallel  expansion  in 
production,  exports,  and  Imports.  Canadiin 
Yukon  territory,  with  almost  identical  nat- 
ural resources  but  no  highway  program,  tas 
had  a  static  economy. 

A  glance  back  into  early  American  hlstc^ry 
shows  how  vital  roads  are  to  the  develcp- 
m.ent  of  new  country  From  1634  until  abcut 
1830,  Illinois  and  northern  Indiana  wore 
wild  areas  inhabited  only  by  Indians  and 
fur  traders  Around  183  >  three  crude  wagon 
roads  were  cleared  through  the  swamps  and 
forests  As  soon  at  this  was  done,  hardy  pio- 
neers set  out  with  all  their  worldly  pos&?s- 
sions  piled  on  o -carts  Within  10  yecrs. 
practically  all  sections  of  Indiana  and  Illinois 
had  been  settled 

It  Is  notable.  I  think,  that  the  migration 
didn't  take  place  until  the  roads  were  In, 
even  though  water  transportation  had  b«  en 
available  all  along.  People  like  to  migrate 
with  their  own  independent  transportation. 
The  knowledge  that  the  means  exist  to  turn 
back  seems  to  give  people  courage  to  push 
ahead 

It  Is  logical  to  assume  that  when  there  is  a 
road  to  connect  northern  British  Columbia, 
Yukon  Territory,  and  Alaska  with  the  rest 


of  America,  modem  pioneers  will  use  it,  and 
also  will  use  the  airports  that  will  flank  it. 
The  North  is  transportation  conscious 

In  Fairbanks,  for  example,  despite  limited 
distances  to  travel,  there  is  one  automobile 
for  each  three  people,  and  one  airplane  for 
each  hundred.  Alaskans  are  like  that.  They 
make  money,  and  they  spend  it.  If  only 
there  were  a  few  million  more  of  them, 
they'd  be  the  answer  to  American  industry's 
prayer. 

To  make  a  long  story  short.  Alaska  and 
the  Canadian  Northwest  are  well  worth  in- 
suring gainst  all  possible  enemies,  and 
worth  developing  in  the  meantime  with  all 
our  energy. 

President  Roosevelt  said  recently  that 
Americans  should  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  history  and  nature  of  Greenland,  because 
It  appears  to  be  more  a  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica than  of  Europe. 

I  say  Americans  should  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  histcrry  and  nature  of  Alaska, 
because  it  is  a  part  of  North  America,  and  a 
mighty  important  part,  ready  to  fulfill  its 
rich  and  adventurous  destiny  when  it  gets 
the  transportation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  R.^YIy!ONDS.  SPRiNGIR 

OF    INDI.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1942 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposal  to  ration  gasoline  throughout 
our  Nation,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
gasoline  available  for  use  in  various 
States,  would  be  entirely  detrimental  to 
our  all-out  war  effort.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  eastern  coastal  States  a  very  seri- 
ous transportation  problem  is  involved, 
which  prevents  the  shipment  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  gasoline  into  that  region. 
However,  in  many  sections  of  our  coun- 
try there  is  an  abundance  of  gasoline — 
the  storage  facilities  have  been  taxed  to 
capacity — and  much  of  the  gasoline  is 
wa.sted  and  thrown  away. 

In  Texas,  where  the  oil  wells  are  in  con- 
stant production,  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
gasoline,  but,  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
surplus  supply. 

In  all  Midwestern  States  there  is  a 
surplus  of  gasoline.  Therefore,  any  ra- 
tioning of  this  essential  commodity  in 
this  war  effort,  in  these  Midwestern 
States,  would  merely  deter  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  war  material,  all  of 
which  are  needed  so  badly.  Our  farmers, 
who  are  engaged  in  producing  foodstuff, 
need  gasoline  to  continue  their  work;  the 
factory  workers,  and  the  small  business- 
men need  their  cars  to  reach  their  places 
of  employment,  and  to  secure  needed 
supplies  for  their  business.  The  normal 
processes  of  business  should  not  be  stop- 
ped in  any  locality  where  an  abundance 
of  gasoline  is  on  hand,  merely  because 
some  particular  sections  of  cur  country 
are  unable  to  obtain  gasoline  in  sufficient 
quantities  caused  by  trarusf)ortation  dif- 
ficulties. There  is  no  good  reason  for 
penalizing  the  people  in  those  sections 
where  gasoline  is  plentiful,  and  slowing 
down  their  war  production  of  food  and 


supplies,  simply  because  some  otlier  sec- 
tion of  our  country  is  imable  to  secure 
gasoline  in  sufiBcient  quantities  for  use 
by  all. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  subject 
should  be  approached  in  the  proper 
spirit — that  of  aiding  in  the  war  effort, 
instead  of  obstructing  that  effort. 

The  people  are  saving  their  tires. 
They  know  that  the  tire-rationing  pro- 
gram is  in  force.  They  are  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  they  will  be  unable  to 
secure  tires  when  their  present  rubber 
is  worn  out.  The  people  are  not  joy- 
riding these  days — they  are  using  their 
cars  only  for  business  purposes.  But  if 
the  gasoline  is  rationed — and  their  cars 
have  to  be  placed  in  a  garage — their  tires 
will  rot  out  and  become  unfit  for  use  just 
as  quickly  as  they  would  wear  out  in  case 
of  moderate  use.  Therefore,  the  ques- 
tion of  saving  tires  by  the  rationing  of 
gasoline,  where  there  is  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply, would  be  of  no  benefit,  and  that 
policy  would  deprive  the  people  of  the 
use  of  their  cars  while  their  tires  are 
yet  usable.  The  war  effort  should  be 
fully  promoted,  now,  and  as  long  as  the 
tires  will  be  usable,  rather  than  to  force 
the  cars  into  garages  and  the  tires  per- 
mitted to  decay  and  rot  without  any  use 
whatever. 

Whatever  is  essential  to  win  this  war 
the  people  want  to  do.  Yet,  they  cannot 
understand  the  policy  which  is  now  sug- 
gested— they  are  in  a  state  of  confusion — 
because  the  plan  is  inconsistent.  They 
want  to  aid  in  the  war  effort  but  to  have 
taken  away  from  them  the  necessary  gas- 
oline, which  they  know  Is  wholly  un- 
necessary, and  their  cars  forced  out  of 
use  by  reason  thereof,  makes  impossible 
their  piosecution  of  the  all-out  war  ef- 
fort. I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Ickes  and 
Mr.  Henderson  will  not  arbitrarily  impo.se 
this  very  great  hardship  upon  the  peo- 
ple in  those  sections  of  our  Nation,  which 
includes  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  where 
gasoline  is  plentiful,  merely  to  place  all 
of  the  people  on  a  common  level.  That 
policy  just  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Recopd, 
and  to  include  therein  a  very  enlighten- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Shel- 
byville  Republican,  of  date  Tuesday.  June 
2,  1942.  on  this  same  subject,  which  edi- 
torial follows: 

GAS    RATIONING    IN    MIDWIIST 

Application  of  a  rationing  program  on 
gasoline  In  the  Middle  vWest  may  well  be 
classed  with  other  restrictions,  such  as  the 
curtailing  of  delivery  service  and  the  arbi- 
trary cutting  off  of  sales  of  virtually  aU 
civilian  necessities,  as  a  move  which  will  ulti- 
mately force  the  "little  fellow"  out  of  busi- 
ness in  America. 

Thousands  of  small  operators  in  the  Middle 
West  will  suddenly  find  their  source  of  in- 
come cut  off  or  curtailed  to  the  near-vanish- 
ing points,  even  as  other  businesses  have  been 
unable  to  purchase  the  merchandise  which 
has  heretofore  been  their  stock  in  trade.  The 
latter  group  is  now  frantically  trying  to  take 
on  lines  In  which  there  is  not,  at  present,  at 
least,  a  prospect  of  rationing. 

The  effect  of  a  rationUig  program  on  busi- 
ness in  general  shoxiid  be  considered  most 
carefully  before  It  is  applied.  It  is  not  as 
though  gasoline  dealers  have  been  unable  to 
gel  their  product.    It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 


very  plentiful  In  the  Middle  West,  wuh  ade- 
quate terminal  facilities  present  along  the 
Ohio  River  and  with  the  pipe  lines  with 
which  the  area  is  intermesbed. 

Clamping  down  of  a  railoulng  program 
would  put  hundreds  of  small  Independent 
distributors  out  of  business  with  resultant 
loss  to  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
of  thousands  of  doUars  In  uxation 

Every  potentiality  of  the  situation  U 
worthy  of  consideration,  every  detail  is  un- 
alterably a  part  of  the  small -business  devel- 
opment In  this  country— the  business  of  de- 
velopment that  pays  soich  a  large  portion  of 
the  -freight"  in  the  conduct  of  the  Nation"! 
affi'irs. 

Rationing  should  only  be  applied  wher© 
currently  necessary — not  as  an  Instrurnent  to 
reduce  all  areas  to  a  common  level. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON   B  CARROI.i.  RFECE 

or    T£..NNESSiLX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  June  4,  1942 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude an  address  delivered  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  at  Watauga  Acad- 
emy. Butler.  Tenn..  May  1942: 

Professor  Hyder  and  students  of  Watauga 
Academy,  this  occasion  for  me  Is  one  of  both 
pride  and  sadness  It  Is  In  the  nature  of  a 
greeting  and  a  good-bye,  both  for  you  and 
for  me.  Therefore,  my  address  today  Is  in 
the  nature  of  a  hail  and  farcweU  to  Watauga 
Academy. 

You  are  being  graduated  from  this  Institu- 
tion into  a  world  torn  by  war  and  bloodshed. 
You  are  going  out  from  the  cloistered  halls 
of  this  quiet  academy  here  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Watauga  River  and  Roans  Creek  into 
a  maelstrom  of  human  strife.  Tlie  very  great- 
est boon  I  can  wisli  for  you  is  that  you  wlU 
take  out  into  the  world  with  you  and  that 
you  wiU  keep  in  your  lives.  In  spite  of  all  of 
the  furious  conflicts  which  go  on  In  the 
world,  some  of  the  quiet  and  peace  which 
you  hf.ve  known  here  at  Watauga  Academy. 

I  have  a  sense  of  almost  proprietary  interest 
In  this  academy  for  two  rea-sons  The  first 
reason  is  that  it  was  my  grandfather  who 
founded  Enon  Seminary  soon  alter  the  Civil 
War.  and  there,  as  students,  my  mother  and 
father  met  for  the  first  time.  Prof  J  H. 
Smith  may  his  memory  be  blessed  for- 
ever, developed  Enon  Seminary  Into  what 
became  known  as  Holly  Springs  College, 
which  was  operated  many  years  under  his 
direction  and  management  Holly  Springs 
College  was  then  taken  over  by  the  Baptists 
and  became  known,  as  it  Is  at  the  present 
time,  as  Watauga  Academy 

The  second  reason  why  I  feel  a  sense  of 
proprietary  Interest  in  this  Institution  is  be- 
cause the  very  first  graduating  class  sent  out 
of  this  academy  in  1911  was  composed  of  Mlaa 
Donna  Pearce  and  myself 

After  aU  of  these  years  of  the  honorable  and 
useful  career  cf  this  institution  as  Enon 
Seminary,  Holly  Springs  College,  and  lat- 
terly as  Watauga  Academy,  I.  a  member  of 
the  first  graduating  class  of  Watouga.  am  here 
addreseing  you,  the  members  of  probably  the 
last  graduating  class.  There  will  be  no  more 
classes  graduating  from  this  academy.  It 
will  remain  enshrined  in  hL«tory  because  of 
lU  gcxxl  work  but  It  will  be  known  in  th« 
futiiie  only  as  a  memory  for  those  who  have 
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>l  with 
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b**n  Intimately  and  actually  acqu 
It.  and  only  as  an  historical  fact  by 
aball  come  after  us 

It  U  one  of  the  strange  and  oft|nmes  sad 
facts  of  human  progress  that  the  lopes  ond 
aspirations  of  men  which  flower  Ir  some  In 
■titutlon  such  as  this  must  be  cv<  rwhclmed 
•nd  obliterated  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
by  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  cp  ilizatlon  b 
advancement 

I  realize  that  as  there  are  pr.de 
ness   mingled   in  my  heart   today 
pride   and   sadness   mingled    In 
today      I  need  not  tell  you.  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  history  whlcH  posterity 
will   read    that   Watautja   Academ^  is   to   be 
literally  physically  obliterated     lv« 
live   In   the  hearts  of   its  gr    : 
other   students  so  long  as    • 
and  other  students  shall  live     But 
time  this  sp<n  will  knew  Watau^  Academy 
no  more.    In  the  progress  of  man    in  the  de 
relopment  of  the   natural   resourc»s  of 
great  rich  Nation,  many  ancient  landmark? 
and   many   noble    institutions,   ha  e    had    to 
give  way     You.  of  course,  all  know  pere  today 
that  the  Watauga  Dam.  one  of  the 
Valley     Authority     dams.     locatf<i 
Watauga    River    at    Gardens    Bl 
r     -s  below  Butler,  will  Inundate  1- 
.'•  -     n      The  site  of  the  town  Itsi  If  will  be 
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16u  feet  under  water     This  means 
that   this  class   will    be    the    Inst 
class  to  be  sent  out  by  Wata  ..      \ 

This  Incident  In  the  marc;. 
delivers  a  tug  at  my  heartstrings  because  as 
most  of  you  are  aware.  I  was  hern  above 
Butler  on  the  Watauija  River  There  my 
family  lived  during  most  of  the  r-  ^hen 
the  children  were  growing  up     T^  '    re  13 

of  us  children  in  my  fam.  ^  .  •  v  to 
inanhcK)d  and  womanhood     M     ."  "    God 

bless  her.  Is  still  living  My  fat  ler  passed 
on  In  1918  and  Is  burled  in  the  D-:  -"-  *"-me- 
tery  on  the  banks  of  the  Wata:  \! .  po- 

litical  career,  which   began   In   19:  ;o   «nen   I 
was  first  elected  to  the  United  S  n'e<  Con 
gress.    hM    served    to   cement    n         •*     Mons 
even  more  firmly.  If  possible,  t.    •  'Ctlon 

and  all  who  live  In  It  and  all  that  it  contains 
because  the  people  of  this  section  have  been 
devoted  to  me  They  have  been  food  tc  me 
They  have  been  generous  tc  me 

So  then  we  here  todav  arc  bijddlng  hall 
and  farewell  to  Watauga  Academy  out  of  the 
depth  of  our  reverence  and  affeci  ion  for  It 
We  are  bidding  farewell  to  more  than  this 
academy  because  we  are  bidding  Tarewell  to 
a  whi^le  -Motion  which  shall  be  hidden  from 
our  eyes  and  from  the  sight  of  all  pen  for  no 
one  knows  how  long  In  the  futu-e  Where 
once  were  those  scenes  we  loved  there  soon 
win  be  but  the^linting  of  the  su  i beams  on 


the  waves  rippUni;  the  b<.>srm  of  a 


of  water  In  a  different  way  th  it  brdy  of 
water  will  contribute  to  man's  )rogres8  as 
\v  \         '".y  and  Its  prerteco -scr?.  Holly 

<  and    Enon    Seminary,    con- 

tributed to  man's  progress  In  <=?  .te  of  that 
fact,  however  our  hearts  are  fillec  with  sad- 
ness because  of  the  passing  of  ti  is  Institu- 
tion and  these  .«cenes  which  we    ove 

The  change  my  friends,  is  not  lonflned  to 
this  point  where  meet  the  Wat  luga  River 
■nd  Roans  Creek  Change  is  not  'Onflned  to 
th'.s  academy,  which  shall  be  no  more,  and 
to  the  town  site  which  shall  rei  t  160  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  wa'ers  of  Watauga 
Dam  Change  Is  going  on  thrci  ghrut  the 
whole  world  Ancient  Instltutloi  i  are  tjelng 
overturned  Empires  are  disintegrating 
Th''  ramparts  of  liberty  a-^d  enluhtenment 
are  tiemg  assailed  by  the  legions  ol  dictators. 
despots  and  world  marauder*  We  are  at 
this  moment  encaged  In  a  .■  rid  con- 

flict to  turn  back  the  ph.w.i;  \  -  of  those 
despots   who  would  strangle  liberty,  shackle 
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up  this  great  new  experiment  in  human  free- 
dom, an  experiment  based  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  upon  the 
concept  of  the  Constitution  as  organic  law. 
upon  the  Bill  of  Righ's  a.'  the  Inherent  rights 
of  men.  to  the  ta.sk  now  of  proving,  of  demon- 
strating,   that    free    men    and    women,   that 
Uberty-lovlng  men  and  women.  c»in  outbuild, 
outproduce,  outthlnk,  and  outfight  the  hosts 
of  those  who  are  driven  before  the  lashes  ard 
the  bayonet  of  th«f  minions  of   the  despots. 
There    have   been    those   times,    as    I   have 
gone  about  my  duties  as  your  Representative 
In    the    Congress    at    Washington,    when    it 
seemed  almost  as  though  the  dull  and  angry 
glow  of  the  globes  of  llpht  were  clusters  of 
t)aleful  eyes  of  seme  evil  spirits  of  wreck  and 
ruin,  of  d'^spotlsm  and  wickedntss  peering  at 
me,     threatening     all     that     I     held     dear, 
threatening      those      liberties      for      which 
your   forefathers   and    m.y   forefathers   sacri- 
ficed  and  fought    and    bled   and   died      And 
yet    In   those    moments,    my   young   friends, 
when  It  seemed  as  though  thp  baleful  gleam 
of  those  yellow  eyes  foretold  the  doom  of  our 
free  country.  I  have  looked  Ijeyond  and    high 
above  the  Capitol — your  Capitol — high  above 
that    spire   pointing   heavenward   which   you 
call  the  Washington  Monument,  and  I  have 
seen  the  stars  still  shining     The  stars  In  a 
Armament  built  by  a  hand  greater  than  the 
hands  of  all  men     Stars  shining  In  a  universe 
In  which  there  Is  no  limit  to  the  heights  to 
which  the  souls  of  free  men  may  aspire,     A 
universe    In    which    mjrriads    of    galaxies    of 
planets  whirl  their  swift  way  through  space 
without  friction  or  collision,    A  universe,  my 
young  friends.  In  which  this  earth  on  which 
we  humans  are  born  and  live  and  love  and 
hate  and  fight  and  die.  Is  as  but  a  tiny  grain 
of  sand  lost  In  the  Immensity  of  the  divine 
plan 

In  those  stars  shining  In  that  Illimitable 
universe,  a  universe  which  the  Creator  looked 
upon  as  His  handiwork  and  said  "It  is  very 
good."  those  stars  shining  above  the  historic 
dome  of  the  Capitol  Building  at  Washington, 
the  strength  of  my  heart  is  renewed,  the 
courage  of  my  heart  Is  strengthened  because 
those  stars  tell  me  that  no  dictators,  no 
despots,  no  power-lustful  mad  marauders 
along  the  highways  of  civilization  can  stop 
the  onward  march  of  mankind  or  pull  down 
those  souls  reaching  for  those  stars 

Let  me  say  to  you  here  today  that  those 
fundamental  truths  which  have  been 
taught  you  In  Watauga  Academy  are  eternal. 
Let  me  say  to  you  that  despite  the  contra- 
dictions of  the  times  In  which  we  live, 
despite  the  seeming  successes  of  the  despots, 
those  precepts  which  your  Instrvictors  have 
taught  you  here  are  truths  and  they  will  not 
be  overturned  by  the  desecrating  hand  of 
those  who  would  despoil  the  world,  who  would 
rob  free  peoples  of  their  liberties,  and  who 
would  enslave  free  men  and  women  In  the 
service  of  wickedness 

Our  sons,  our  brothers,  are  going  out  to 
the  battle  lines  while  these  of  us  who  remain 
at  home  must  subordinate  every  considera- 
tion and  every  interest  to  the  production  of 
the  machines  and  the  munitions  and  the 
supplies  which  our  men  In  the  fighting  lines 
and  the  men  In  the  fighting  lines  of  our 
Allies  must  have  to  turn  back  the  hosts  of 
the  despots 

It  Is  trag-.c.  Inexpressibly  tragic,  that  this 
war  had  to  come  It  Is  Inexpressibly  tragic 
that  otir  own  Nation  had  to  be  involved  in 
It.  But  the  despots  and  their  mad  legions 
have  challenged  everything  for  which 
America  stands  They  have  declared  their 
intention  to  destroy  everything  for  which 
America  Is  the  s3rmbol  They  are  learning, 
these  despots  and  their  minions,  how  free- 
men fight  Tliey  are  learning  how  those  who 
love  liberty  can  produce  They  learned 
through  that  heroic  legion  hidden  In  the  fox 
holes    of    Bataan,    under    the    superb    Mac- 


Arthur,  how  freemen  will  fight  until  they 
are  so  exhausted  they  can  fight  no  longer. 
Defeat  Is  not  a  matter  of  physical  captivity. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  the  spirit  Until  a  man  Is 
beaten  In  his  heart,  until  he  is  defeated  In 
his  soul,  he  Is  not  whipped  even  though  he 
be  chained  In  a  dungeon 

Constitutional  Government  will  contintie 
to  live  In  the  United  States  of  America  The 
Bill  of  Rights  will  continue  to  be  maintained 
and  perpetuated  in  the  United  States  of 
America  The  liberties  we  have  loved,  the 
freedoms  we  have  known,  will  be  maintained 
and  protected  and  perpetuated  not  only  for 
us  In  America  today,  but  for  those  millions 
of  posterity  who  are  to  come  after  us  The 
greatest  service  we  can  do  for  mankind  is  to 
preserve  liberty  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment In  the  United  SUtes  If  we  should  go 
down  to  defeat  in  this  Nation,  the  last  great 
hope  of  all  mankind  would  be  extinguUhed 
and  the  torch  of  liberty  and  enlightenment 
would  be  dashed  to  the  ground  The  liberty- 
loving  men  and  women  of  this  great  rich 
resourceful  Nation  of  ours  will  not  sufler 
liberty  to  die  in  the  world.  They  will  not 
suffer  freedom  to  be  extinguished  on  this 
planet.  They  will  not  suffer  man's  spiritual 
progress  to  be  halted  by  the  evil  designs  or 
the  wicked  lust  of  men  mad  with  love  of 
power 

Let  me  say  to  you.  my  young  friends,  to 
always  hold  to  the  ideals  which  you  have 
found  here  Jn  the  corridors  of  Watauga  Acad- 
emy, Don't  give  up  for  an  Instant  your  faith 
in  yourselves  or  your  fellow  men  Don't 
waver  in  your  faith  and  your  devotion  to 
constitutional  government,  to  the  American 
way  of  government  end  of  life.  Despite  all 
the  seeming  evidence  to  the  contrary,  right 
and  Justice  constitute  the  greatest  power  in 
this  world. 

It  may  tax  your  patience  to  listen  to  dry 
speeches,  and  a  lot  of  good  advice  rather 
somberly  given  by  your  elders,  but  don't  for- 
get this  fact,  my  young  friends:  Your  elders 
offer  the  advice  to  you  because  they  have 
trodden  the  path  that  you  young  folks  are 
today  Just  setting  your  feet  upon;  these 
oldsters  know  the  disappointments  and  the 
dislUuslonments  that  will  come;  they  know 
the  Ideals  that  will  go  toppling,  one  by  one, 
along  life's  pathway;  they  know  the  hard- 
ships and  the  privations  that  will  thrust 
themselves  Into  the  rosy  dream  of  youth 
and  shatter  the  golden  visions;  and  it  Is  out 
of  hearts  filled  with  a  warm,  pulsating  affec- 
tion for  you;  it  is  from  the  depths  of  souls 
that  love  you  boys  and  girls;  it  is  from  an 
affection  that  would  save  you  If  possible  from 
the  hurts  of  these  dislUuslonments,  and  these 
broken  Ideals,  and  these  shattered  dreams, 
that  we  oldsters  talk  to  you  as  we  do.  It  Is 
In  the  hope  that  in  some  way  we  can  so  pre- 
pare you  that  yotir  fine.  warm,  generous 
sensibilities  will  not  be  too  deeply  wounded 
by  the  disappointments,  and  the  hardships, 
and  the  cares,  and  the  sorrows  which  have 
wcunded  us  It  is  because  of  a  deep,  keen, 
sympathy  for  your  youth — a  youth  that,  with 
the  years  has  vanished  for  us — we  seek  to 
advise  you  in  the  hope  of  saving  you  from 
some  of  the  hurts  of  the  world  Of  course, 
it  is  all  futile  It  never  has  been  done  It 
never  will  l)e  done.  Youth  Is  youth,  and 
life  is  life  for  each  individual;  you  will  learn, 
as  we  have  learned,  only  by  experiences;  some 
beautiful,  some  harsh  and  unlovely;  some 
pleasant:  some  that  hurt  deeply 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  one  thing  to 
Justify  the  love  and  the  care  of  your  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  the  expenses  paid  to  edu- 
cate you  and  prepare  you  for  life;  I  am  going 
to. make  one  request  to  you  as  a  repayment. 
In  some  degree,  of  the  great  blessings  you 
have  Inheritec  from  your  forefathers  In  this 
wonderful,  free,  constitutional  Republic — 
this  great,  beautiful,  marvelous  country  of 
ours  where  individual  freedom  is  still  yotir 


most  priceless  possession.  My  request  Is 
this:  I  want  _x>  boys  and  girls,  each  and 
every  one  of  you,  to  ineet  life  unafraid:  have 
that  courage  your  fathers  and  mothers  had. 
and  your  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
before  you  had.  that  courage  which  enabled 
them  to  take  an  ax  and  a  squirrel  rifle,  go 
into  the  primeval  forests,  and  by  their  own 
courage,  thrift,  energy,  initiative,  vision, 
and  capacity  for  hard  work,  to  carve  out 
home*  for  themselves,  and  to  carve  out  for 
you  of  today  this  great  and  beautiful  Nation 
of  ours,  the  finest,  most  wonderful  country 
In  which  to  live  that  has  ever  existed  on  the 
face  of  the  globe. 

Meet  life  unafraid  With  chins  up  and 
chests  out,  with  eyes  to  the  front,  take  the 
blows  the  world  /ill  give  you.  and  don't 
flinch  Fight  back.  Stand  up  for  your 
rights.  Determine  that  which  is  true  and 
just  and  honest  and  honorable,  and  never 
quit  fighting  fjr  it.  no  matter  what  the 
world  seeks  to  do  to  you. 

Your  ancestors  from  the  time  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  signed,  by  courage, 
by  faith  in  a  living  God.  and  by  self-reliance, 
took  a  world  of  trackless  forests  and  un- 
watered  plains  and  transformed  it  into  this 
marvelous  civilization  we  have  here  In  Amer- 
ica, with  Its  unparalleled  network  of  fine 
highways,  its  magnificent,  educational  insti- 
tutions, its  vast  network  of  railroads,  its  fer- 
tile acres,  and  Its  wonderful  cities — all  of 
these,  remember,  your  forefathers,  through 
self-reliance,  a  capacity  for  hard  work,  and  an 
unshakable  faith  in  God,  wrought  from  the 
primeval  forests  and  the  waterless  plains  of 
this  continent. 

Go  forward  from  here  today  into  other  and 
higher  educational  Institutions  or  into  busi- 
ness or  whatever  activities  you  have  planned; 
not  only  keep  alive  your  faith  in  God  but 
never  be  ashamed  to  say  so;  not  only  pray 
constantly  but  never  be  afraid  to  say  you  are 
a  praying  boy  or  a  praying  girl;  you  have  the 
stuff  In  you:  your  lives  are  before  you;  your 
opportunities  are  myriad:  you  can  aspire  to 
the  highest  place  in  your  land  in  any  profes- 
sion, in  any  line  of  work  or  endeavor  you  may 
choose.  Ten  percent  of  your  opportunity  lies 
in  your  envlrorunent.  The  other  90  percent 
lies  within  yourselves. 

May  God  keep  you  and  lead  you  and 
prosper  you.  that  you  may  be  good  citizens, 
that  you  may  be  successful.  spirituaUy  and 
culturally  as  well  as  material!:,  .-.i.c  that  you 
may  accept  this  great  heritage  i  :  a  r  ch.  Iree, 
enlightened  Nation,  and  having  used  it  for 
your  own.  pass  it  on.  unsullied  unimpaired  to 
those  who  come  after  you 

Let  me  beseech  you  that  in  the  years  to 
come,  when  the  sunbeams  of  the  tomorrows 
are  sparkling  in  the  early  mom  on  the  bosom 
of  the  great  body  of  water  and  the  blue  of 
God's  firmament  is  beii.t'  icltCici  in  the 
depths  of  the  lake  behind  W.i-.i Uv'a  Uam.  that 
you  will  stUl  retain  in  ycr  if  n  ts  your  love 
of  liberty  and  progre.'*.'-  ,\:.(.  let  me  hope 
for  you  that  if  advfr-r\  r  :  nflict  should 
seem  for  the  moment  to  dim  your  hopes  or 
to  shake  your  faith,  that  you  may  stand 
behind  those  waters  as  the  moon  path  shim- 
mers across  their  bosom,  and  that  you  may 
lift  your  eyes  to  the  stars  shining  out  in 
the  great  universe,  and  that  you,  too,  may 
know  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  heights 
to  which  the  souls  of  free  men  and  women 
may  aspire 

Let  us  today  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the 
Immediate  task  of  helping  to  win  this  war 
for  freedom  and  decency  and  human  prog- 
ress in  order  that  those  who  come  after  us 
may  know  something  of  that  peace  and  hap- 
piness which  you  and  I  in  our  time  have 
known  here  at  this  quiet,  lovely  seat  of 
learning 

With  me  Join  in  hail  and  farewell  to 
Watauga  Academy. 
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HON.  ROY  0,  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune: 

CO\*EHING  tJP 

Pearl  Harbor  unified  the  Nation.  Ameri- 
cans, therefore,  may  well  be  mystified  as  to 
why  those  who  wished  for  war  before  It  was 
forced  upon  us  on  December  7  are  now  doing 
everything  they  can  to  destroy  our  national 
tinity  by  their  attacks  on  those  who  took  the 
other  side  of  the  national  debate  so  long  as 
the  issue  was  debatable  There  should  be 
no  mystery  about  this  smear  campaign.  It  is 
the  only  means  of  diverting  attention  from 
their  own  blunders  that  is  available  to  those 
who  are  conducting  it. 

It  is  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  charged 
against  the  purely  American-minded  people 
that  those  who  attack  them  are  reduced  to 
smear  and  abuse  They  cannot  charge  the 
non-interventionists  with  sending  an  ult  ma- 
ttma  to  Japan  without  considering  the  mili- 
tary resources  available  to  back  that  course. 
They  cannot  charge  them  with  dividing  the 
fieet. 

They  cannot  charge  them  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  lack  of  surface  and  aerial 
reconnaissance  at  Hawaii  They  cannot 
charge  them  with  Ignorance  of  modern  tor- 
pedo-bombing tactics,  or  with  failure  to  pro- 
vide barrage  balloons  ^t  Pearl  Harbor,  or 
with  failure  to  use  detecting  devices,  all  of 
which  contributed  to  the  disaster. 

The  smearers  cannot  charge  those  they  at- 
tack with  leaving  an  Inadequate  garrison  in 
the  Philippines,  or  with  responsibility  for 
lack  of  knowledge  that  British  forces  in  the 
Western  Pacific  were  negligible.  They  can- 
not charge  them  with  bringing  about  the 
rubber  shortage  They  cannot  charge  them 
with  failure  to  protect  our  shipping  in  the 
Atlantic  and  gulf,  which  has  created  the  gaso- 
line shortage  in  the  East. 

It  is  Just  because  the  smearers  bear  a  re- 
sponsibility for  all  these  misfortunes  and 
catastrophes  and  find  It  politically  necessary 
to  cover  them  up  that  they  resort  to  their 
present  line  of  conduct. 


Our  Nation  at  War 


r.XTENSKJN   OF   I-r::.'-\RK- 

Of 

HON,  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

i    rr-.  NE.S.SEI: 

IN  r;-E  H<>:>Eui   HtrhE-ry:'.n-:i- 

ThuTsca:.   J:r:-   4    ::<42 

:,';  RKECE  vi  T- ::i>  -v^ee.  Mr.  Speak- 
t-T,  undt'i  1'  -v.-  -I'  >x-(::d  rr.y  remarks,  I 
include  an  :^y.('  a::ci  m  p::;::2  address  de- 
livered to  th-;  A:k.;i::.i:-  H'.i't  R"  ;:u::)lican 

Convf^n*!or  '/v.  Ma;.  -6  \:-A2  uv  Hon. 
RobERT  A  Grant  o!  I;iG:<i:-;a  h  Member 
,A  iht  H-,u-e  ct  R' ;::e;:f:.'u';vt^s  who  has 


won  a  high  place  In  the  esteem  and  ad- 
miration of  his  colleagues  by  reason  of 
his  fine  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  and 
his  sincere  devotion  to  the  service  of  his 
country  in  these  critical  times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends,  and  fellow  Repub- 
licans of  Arkansas — Americans  all — there  is 
always  something  inspiring  and  encouraging 
In  a  meeting  of  eager,  earnest,  patriotic  Re- 
publicans 

I  do  appreciate  your  kind  invitation  to 
speak  at  this  convention  and  hope  that  at 
some  future  date  all  of  you  may  l>e  able 
to  take  part  In  some  of  our  party's  activities 
In  Indiana.  I  bring  you  greetings  from  the 
Republicans  of  Indiana,  and  from  the  Re- 
publicans In  Congress,  particularly  our  able 
leader — that  genuine  American — the  Honor- 
able Joseph  W    Martin  of  Massachusetts. 

Like  you.  we  Hooslers  take  our  politics 
quite  seriously,  and  I  hope  It  will  never  be 
otherwise.  Our  two-party  sj-stem  is  the 
proven  instrument  for  the  expression  of  the 
wishes  of  a  free  people — the  last  barrier  be- 
tween government  by  the  people  and  dicta- 
torship. 

Because  this  Is  true.  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  you  men  and  women — and  com- 
mend you  for  your  loyalty  to  party  principles 
that  keeps  the  bl-party  system  functioning 
in  Arkansas  In  so  doing,  you  are  making 
a  mighty  contribution,  not  only  to  the  Re- 
publican Party,  but  to  the  cause  of  genuine 
Americanism  Participation  in  your  party 
organization  Is  your  patriotic  responsibility. 
The  question  before  the  American  people 
in  thi5  year  1942  Is  not  whether  Republicans 
or  Democrats  shall  win  in  the  November 
elections  Between  Americans  In  these 
crucial  days  no  contention  should  ever  exist, 
except  that  noble  contention — how  can  we 
most  effectively  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy 
and  successful  conclusion,  win  the  peace 
that  is  to  follow,  and  bring  our  people  safely 
home  to  the  haven  of  free  government. 

With  this  goal  before  us,  we  Republicans 
pledge  our  loyal  support  to  every  American 
in  the  ranks,  from  the  humblest  private  to 
our  Commander  In  Chief.  In  the  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  war  No  one  of  us  will 
give  any  less  than  that  last  full  measure 
of  devotion 

This  war.  with  :ts  ;.-:cr  t  Sects,  presents  th* 
greatest  challenge  ever  to  confront  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  is  h'Tpf-r  fhnn  any  political 
party.  It  overshad  w*  :'  i  prtlsanshlp  and 
class  ha*' ''(■:>  We  is-.  R- :  b  rans.  but  first 
of  all  w-     i'-f   A-;,'-: :  ,■;.:,'- 

You,  ■',■■  :•  .•'■..^  of  -iv,'-  f'-.:,'.  State  of 
Arkansas  u.;;  ;;t  r''''"!.'i''^  '?'•  '.immensity  of 
this  chn::'':  L-(-  b'r;iu>^i  -,  ■  '::-  was  one  of  the 
outs*^n:, (:::,■  ;  ;  r.eer  feuiu*  You  know  full 
weh  A  •  A:;,erlcan  Ireedom  means.  You 
havt  '1-  '.»•  •:  •■  :  <^f  In  your  love  of 
the  li  .1  :  R  ^:  ■'  Y  have  always  been 
ready  to  del>  :    :  ■'  <   ::   1  ibertles  of  the 

American  pe  ;  i*  ^w  ;,,  s  ■;  here  In  Arkan- 
sas, are  a  {><;;'  <*■;>'■  ''  ->'  devoted  to  indl- 
viflva!  liberty  aiicl  Iretaom  of  action 

T;,p  supreme  issue  of  winning  this  war 
transcends  all  others.  There  is  at  this  time 
no  other  consideration  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  Nation  so  vital  to  Its  people. 
But,  while  we  are  preparing  to  fight  a  long 
war  If  nece^s  1  '.  we  must  also  strive  to  our 
utmost  to  »::  *  as  quickly  as  possible,  so 
there  may  t>*  t  minimum  loss  of  life,  the 
fewest  citizens  injured,  the  fewest  homes 
broken 

Wf  must  make  certain  that  the  costs  of  this 
w  ;•  :  not  go  beyond  that  point  absolutely 
nec'S  ,.  v  to  quickly  win  the  victory.  We 
all  :e...Kv  that  In  the  frantic  haste  with 
which  V.C  V  K  ,:  :  ;..*  ■  !  preat  deal  of  waste 
Is  lnevilab.<  M  .  ■  <  "";  lency  Is  certain  to 
creep  Into  r''.*-  .  r  <  "  r'  despite  the  best 
management      E   t     that    is    all    the     r;    '«• 
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■■  .uweft 

lo  waste 

billions. 

I.       bonds 

:)'irden 

1     ;  illar's 


is  an  eeaen- 

generation, 
heir  barks 
.  the  fields 


reason.  I  subrr..*     aSv   a 
i      •    :•    .:■!:•.  eflorts  to  prt-veni 
V  -vent,  to  make  everv 

Ifom  your  pocket*  go  Jvjst  > 
to  reduce  inefflclenry  and  «  i 
poasible  point      I*  :  • 

minions   Jiist    b-.  J  --•■     '      t: 
Every  dollar  collected  by  the  sal*'    : 
•nd  war  stamps,  or  by  the  cru- 
of  taxes,  must   be  translated 
W'rth  of  weapons  ol  war 

A  vigorous  and  intelligent  exam|lnatlon  and 
'criticism  of  governmental  policies 
tlal  part  of  the  victory  program 

E\en  at  best,  generation  after 
yet  unborn,  will  have  to  htvd 
to  hard  labor:  wUl  'nave  to  s..  . 
and  factories  of  Arkansas  ana  u;.  rr  States  of 
the  Union  to  repay  these  billions  ijpcn  billions 
of  dollars  we  are  spending  and  g 
Allies.  No  one  now  living  will  set  the  end  of 
the  tax  burden  and  the  attendant,  sacrifices 
brought  on  by  this  war 

In  winning  this  war  we  muj»t  hot  lose  our 
grip  on  the  American  way  of  life  We  must 
keep  our  republican  form  of  gcvirnment  In 
tact,  even  while  we  fight  unde  a  military 
dictatorship  We  all  recognize  th  it  a  military 
dictatorship  Ls  necessary  for  the  actual  war 
eflort.  but  the  greatest  care  oiigl  t  to  be  and 
must  be  exercised  to  keep  governmental 
regulation  of  the  citizens,  their 
activities,  and  their  properties 
minimum.  There  will  be  more  givernmental 
regulation  than  free  Americans  like,  even  at 
beet,  but  we  are  all  ready  to  gl  idly  submit 
to  any  necessary  restrictions  and 
But  when  this  war  is  done,  when  ttie  victory  Is 
won.  the  clti/ens  must  demand,  ind  demand 
with  an  liMlstence  and  a  detern^inatlon  net 
to  be  denied,  that  our  way  of 
and  our  way  of  life  be  the  orde: 
win  this  war  and  then  win  the  ]»eace  that  Is 
to  follow.  We  want  no  dictate  ship  of  any 
sort  In  this  Nation — and  we  dor  t  want  any 
communism,  either.  And  I  submit  that  it's 
no  contribution  to  national  unify  to  see  the 
most  Illustrious  red  In  this  land 
from  a  prison  cell  to  move  among 
people 

We  could  lose  our  form  of  government,  we 
could  lose  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  our  indl 
vidual  liberties  In  either  of  two  \»  ays — and  we 
mii5t  be  on  guard  against  both  o:   ihem.    One 


way  wculd  be  for  those  In  centre 
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lives,  their 
dcwn    to    a 


government 
^e  must 


hand-picked 
our  troubled 


of  the  Gov- 


ernment to  refuse  to  surrendt-r  after  the  war. 
those  dictatorl.r.  p->wer5  w^■.  r,  n  :-•  he  exer- 
cised during  U  ■  -v.:  T^-  :  :  .^  •  would 
be  to  plunge  the  Nation  Into  «uch  monu- 
mental debt  that  Inflation  cr  repudiation 
would  produce  financial  ch..  .-  ernal  con 
fusion,  and  despair.  Neltht;  :  ;  o*e  threats 
to  cur  liberties  must  ever  be  )ermuted  to 
come  to  pass 

I  have  stated  that  we  must  wl|i  this  war  In 
the  quickest  possible  time  to  i educe  death 
and  iuflerlng  to  the  minimum 

To  do  th's  a  succession  of  st^ps  must  be 
followed.  None  of  ;hem  can 
unless  and  until  the  last  one 
The  people  have  been  more  or  Ijiss  led  to  be 
lleve  that  the  appropriation  of  rast  sums  of 
money  by  the  OTngress  In  some  way  and 
alone  insures  success  In  the  wa; 
mistake  Congressional  approp  latlons  and 
auhorizatloiis  are  necessary  stejs.  but  they 
are  simply  preliminary  steps.  Through  suc- 
cessive stages  of  blueprinting,  p  annlng.  let 
ting  of  contract"!^ — yes;  even  )roduction 
these  funds  must  t>e  translated  Into  planes 
and  tanks  and  guns  and  delivere  1  to  our  own 
fighting  forces  and  those  of  our  Allies  In  suf- 
Ocent  quantities  and  in  time  To  deliver 
these  munitions  of  war  we  mus    build  ships 


and  planes  and  m-^re  ships  and 


We  must  have  transportation  f;  cilitles.     We 


must  get  those  supplies  to  cur 
fighting   fronts      For   if   we  fai 


every   sacrifice   up    to   that   pet;  it   will   have 


be    effective 
Is   achieved. 


more  planes. 


boys  on  the 
in  delivery. 


;-f  n  In  vain.  Of  course,  the  amounts  and 
ru;e  of  transmission  of  supplies  to  our  fight- 
ing forces  are  military  secrets.  We  must 
trust  the  respor.slble  heads  of  our  armed 
forces  to  accomplish  the  Job  of  delivery.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  we  must  make  cer- 
tain that  the  red  tape  of  political  bureau- 
cracy, coupled  with  left-wing  reform,  does  not 
hamper  the  war  effort. 

During  my  short  visit  In  your  fair  State  I 
have  observed  with  much  satisfaction  and 
pride  the  tremencous  amount  of  war  Indus- 
try now  operating  here.  I  am  told  you  are  far 
ahead  of  schedules  In  your  efforts.  I  con- 
gratulate you.  and  particularly  on  the  happy 
relationship  which  exists  between  labor  and 
management  that  makes  such  a  splendid 
record  possible. 

In  my  opinion  It  was  a  wise  choice  to  locate 
sn  many  of  our  strategic  Industries  here  In 
the  Midwest  In  my  home  city  of  Soutn 
Bend  the  great  autcmotive  and  aviation 
plants  are  a  tjeehlve  of  activity,  turning  out 
munitions  of  war.  while  at  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  Is 
rapidly  turning  out  future  ofHcers  for  our 
Navy. 

The  Midwest  is  not  only  the  bread  basket 
of  the  Nation,  but  Its  arsenal  as  well.  The 
Middle  West  didn't  rush  us  Into  this  war 
but  win  give  more  than  Its  share  In  men 
and  In  production  to  speed  the  victory. 

You.  here  In  Arkansas  realize  as  keenly  as 
do  any  citizens  In  America  that  this  war 
Involves  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
Nation.  The  soiled  working  clothes  cf  farm 
and  field  and  the  greasy  overalls  of  factory, 
shipyard,  and  mill  are  as  much  uniforms  of 
war  tcday  as  the  garb  of  the  doughboys  and 
sailors  The  hoe.  the  rake,  and  the  plow, 
the  hammer  and  the  saw  are  Just  as  much 
Implements  of  war  as  are  guns  and  bayonets. 
This  modern  hell  of  war  Involves  everybody. 
It  is  of  vital  concern  to  every  American.  It 
will  be  won  because  we  have  that  unity  of 
purpose — that  determination  to  win — which 
knows  no  defeat,  which  never  will  be  beaten, 
which  will  cause  us  to  die  In  our  tracks  be- 
fore we  surrender.  Our  heroes  of  Bataan 
have  proven  the  wisdom  of  the  statement  of 
Woodrow  Wilson — "There  Is  no  power  on 
earth  equal  to  the  determined  voluntary 
cooperation  of  a  free  people."  That  same  un- 
dying determination  animates  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  free  America. 

There  Is  •  nother  point  that  Is  very  vital 
to  this  whole  question  of  the  war — and  to 
tha  peace  which  must  come  with  victory. 
Here  In  America  the  most  powerful  force  we 
know  Is  the  force  of  public  opinion.  We 
have  already  seen  it  put  a  quick  end  to  boon- 
doggling, fancy  dancing,  and  frills  which  were 
not  essential  to  the  civilian  defense.  If  pub- 
lic opinion  Is  kept  informed,  those  reform- 
ers who  would  have  us  waltz  our  way  through 
the  war  will  be  constantly  and  forcefully  re- 
minded that  good  Americans  like  you  raise 
In  these  beautiful  Arkansas  hills  are  not 
going  to  put  up  with  such  foolishness  very 
long 

It  Is  a  very  human  and  natural  falling  for 
men  handling  untold  sums  of  public  moneys 
and  exercising  vast  and  far-reaching  public 
powers  to  become,  in  some  instances,  arbi- 
trary and  to  lose  their  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  ptople 

We  have  become  so  acctistomed  to  talking 
of  billions  that  we  are  tempted  to  lose  all 
sense  of  proportion  and  to  think  of  millions 
and  hundreds  of  millior^s  as  small  change 
It  Is  only  natural,  but  highly  dangerous,  for 
our  public  officials,  both  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment iind  In  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  lose  their  sense  of  proportion — 
to  toss  away  a  few  millions  here  and  a  few 
millions  there,  just  because  a  few  millions 
don't  sound  like  big  money  In  the  face  of 
congressional  authorizations  running  up  to  a 
couple  of  htindred  bUhon  dollars. 


Who  knows  how  much  a  bili.^r.  d-.'.:arc  ".  =  '> 
Nobody.  For  that  matter,  how  .,>:.  ap  v..  uft.- 
Ize  even  a  million  dollars?  Reduce  it  to 
bushels  of  corn  or  bushels  of  wheat,  or  any- 
thing that  man  produces  with  his  hands. 
Only  then  do  we  realize  that  no  one  of  you, 
with  your  sons  and  daughters,  could  live 
long  enough  and  work  hard  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  million  dollars  worth  of  wheat,  or  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  corn.  These  millions 
and  millions  must  be  repaid  In  taxes,  either 
by  this  generation  or  the  next,  and  our  Presi- 
dent was  never  more  correct  than  when  he 
said.  "Taxes  are  paid  In  the  sweat  of  every 
man  who  labors." 

So  when  you  read  that  Congress  Is  demand- 
ing economy:  Is  doing  Its  level  best  to  cut 
down  on  spending  In  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Government;  Is  questioning 
public  ofHclals  about  where  the  money  is 
going,  and  whether  It  Is  essential  to  the  war 
effort,  you  will  know  that  we  are  not  trying 
to  pinch  the  war  supply:  we  are  simply  try- 
ing to  prevent  the  waste  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, every  dollar  of  which  will  have  to  be 
paid  back 

The  same  thing  Is  true  with  regard  to  the 
exercise  of  grea  public  powers.  The  war  has 
made  It  necessary  to  vest  unprecedented 
powers  In  the  hands  of  a  few  Individuals — 
more  powers  than  were  ever  granted  to  any 
Executive  since  the  birth  of  this  Nation.  It 
is  a  great  temptation  for  men  with  such 
powers  at  their  command  to  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance:  to  yield  to  the  temptations 
to  exercise  more  and  more  power  over  their 
fellow  men.  Power  feeds  on  power.  This  has 
ever  been  true  and  was  never  more  forcefully 
brought  home  to  us  than  today  as  we  watch 
the  sweep  of  totalitarianism  over  the  world. 

We  all  recognize  the  fact  that  rationing  Is 
inevitable  in  time  of  war.  Rationing  of  gaso- 
line, sugar,  and  rubber  already  have  imposed 
many  hardships.  If.  as  Is  threatened,  gaso- 
line rationing  is  extended  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion, many  millions  of  additional  families  will 
be  called  upon  for  sacrifices  and  adjustments 
in  their  dally  lives. 

The  Government  Is  preparing  to  buy  up 
tires  from  civilians,  and  we  even  hear  cf 
threats  of  confiscation  of  private  automobiles. 
As  the  weight  of  this  whole  problem  bears 
down,  my  hard-working  Hoosier  constituents 
are  beginning  to  ask  a  lot  of  questions.  They 
want  to  know  why  some  better  plans  were 
not  made  to  cope  with  this  rubber  problem. 
Practically  our  entire  supply  of  rubber  has 
come  from  the  Par  East,  and  it  was  but  ele- 
mentary that  war  in  the  Orient  would 
threaten  our  supply  of  this  vital  commodity. 
There  were  two  ways  to  meet  this  problem: 
(1)  to  build  up  a  mammoth  pile  In  reserve, 
or  (2>  to  get  into  production  of  synthetic 
rubber. 

Back  in  June  1939  Congress  authorized  a 
fund  of  $100,000,000  to  build  up  reserves  of 
critical  and  strategic  raw  materials,  but  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  allowed  an  Initial  ex- 
penditure of -only  $10,000,000  to  carry  on  this 
vital  program  and  covering  all  commodities 
then  on  the  critical  list. 

And  although  recent  disclosures  point  to 
the  fact  that  we  here  In  the  United  States 
have  developed  the  best  methods  for  pro- 
ducing synthetic  rubber,  practically  nothing 
has  been  done  about  it. 

Synthetic  rubber  Is  still  a  long  way  off. 
Our  people  have  taken  some  assurances  from 
Jesse  Jones'  statement  that  we  will  produce 
800.000  tons  of  synthetic  rubber  next  year. 
But  I  quote  top-ranking  rubber  executives 
who  were  quoted  In  the  national  press  this 
past  Sunday  as  saying  that  such  estimates 
are  not  only  Impossible  but  are  fantastic. 

As  our  Nation  on  wheels  begins  thinking 
about  "Jacking  up  *  the  family  Jallopy,  the 
people  have  a  lot  of  questions  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  other  responsible 
OfHclals  of  the  administration. 


If,  as  Charlie  Michelson  Is  quoted  as  saying, 
we  were  in  this  u  n  .e:  b  fure  Congress  de- 
clared the  fact,  VI}  v^...-ii  something  more 
done  to  build  up  our  reserves? 

Who  has  been  guilty  of  our  failure  to  de- 
velop the  synthetic  rubber  xndustr>? 

On  whose  shoulders  should  be  placed  the 
blame  for  effectively  and  comi-letely  isolating 
the  American  people  from  supplies  of  this 
vital  commodity? 

Certain  It  is  that  a  Government  that  can 
send  billions  and  billions  worth  of  war  ma- 
terials abroad  to  peoples  of  30  other  nations 
cotild  have  been,  and  should  have  been,  far- 
sighted  enough  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
lu  own  people. 

Leon  Henderson  tells  us  that  rationing  In 
some  15  more  vital  commodities  will  come 
by  the  1st  of  October.  Every  American  is 
ready  for  every  one  cf  them 

There  Is  no  limit  to  the  hardships  and  the 
suffering  that  the  American  citizen  will 
endure  to  win  the  war  He  wants  to  know. 
however,  and  he  has  a  right  to  know — he  has 
a  right  to  expect  his  Government  to  be  frank 
with  him—  tlint  when  he  stands  in  line, 
humbly  and  ;v  i-triu.Iv  hwaiting  his  ration 
card,  he  doe-^  m  '•'■>■  i  >st  r  ^  i  \  tal  necessity. 
He  has  a  right  ii  i::-^.-:  is.ai  hi!^  public  offi- 
cials do  not  grow  ran':  sp  ;n  the  exercise  of 
these  vast  power «  cvrr  lur  people,  nor  too 
dictatorial  about  :;  i  .li.er 

The  American  people  will  submit,  but  they 
will  never  become  accustomed  to  being  told 
when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap,  what  they 
may  do.  and  what  they  may  not  do  And  It 
Is  vital  to  the  permanence  of  our  free  govern- 
ment that  they  never  do  become  Indifferent 
to  the  exercise  of  dictatorial  powers  over 
them,  even  In  the  midst  of  a  great  war. 

Ours  Is  a  governmeiat  of  three  coordinate 
branches — the  legislative,  the  executive,  and 
the  Judicial.  Upon  this  triangle  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  has  been  built.  I>ef:troy  one 
of  these  cornerstones,  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture will  crumble.  Today  our  republican 
form  of  government  1  under  terrific  pressure. 
Ideologists  of  the  right  and  of  the  left  appear 
hell-bent  on  Its  destruction.  It  becomes  In- 
creasingly apparent  that  a  subtle  but  well 
organized  campaign  is  under  way  to  under- 
mine the  confidence  of  the  people  In  their 
Congress.  We  have,  here  In  America,  one  of 
the  last  free  legislative  bodies  In  the  world, 
and  the  campaign  that  seeks  to  undermine 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  Congress 
is  a  stab  at  the  heart  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Bear  this  in  mind  when  Commu- 
nist organizations  of  this  country,  aided  and 
abetted  by  some  of  our  agnostic  Intellectuals, 
seek  to  ridicule  the  Congress. 

If  that  effort  to  destroy  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  a  coordinate  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment In  time  r<f  war  wer^  directed  at  the 
E.xecutlve,  the  FBI  would  Immediately  be 
en  the  Job  looking  for  saboteurs  and  fifth  col- 
umnists, and  rightly  so  And  if  that  program 
of  ridicule  were  directed  at  the  Federal  courts, 
the  offenders  would  promptly  be  hailed  In  on 
a  charge  of  contempt. 

Bear  In  mind,  my  fellow  Americans,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  an  inte- 
gral and  coordinate  part  of  our  system  of 
government — Just  as  much  a  part  as  the 
executive  and  the  Judicial.  In  fact,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  something  much  more 
than  that;  they  are  your  direct  representa- 
tives in  government;  they  are  your  voice; 
they  are  your  will  In  government.  Those 
exponents  of  the  new  order  who  seek  to 
destroy  your  faith  In  Congress  are  directing 
their  jibes  and  their  Jeers  at  your  voice,  at 
your  will,  at  your  representative  In  govern- 
ment. They  but  dumbly  echo  the  totali- 
tarian cry  that  the  American  people  are  not 
fit  to  govern  themselves. 


You  do  not  vote  for  the  mei.  -  ;-  -it  on 
the  bench  in  the  Judicial  branch  ol  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  appointed  for  life.  You 
have  nothing  to  say  about  It,  except  your 
Senator's  vote  to  confirm  the  appointment 
or  to  reject  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Our  wonderland  of  bureaucracy  which  lives 
off  your  money,  spends  your  tax  dollars,  and 
exercl.ses  an  ever-increaslrg  control  ever  your 
dally  lives  Is  not  elected  by  you.  Our  Chief 
Executive  Is  elected  by  the  people,  but  all  the 
rest  of  the  million  and  a  half  and  more  of  the 
executive  department,  those  who  spend  thtse 
vast  sums  of  public  moneys  and  who  exercise 
these  vast  and  far-reaching  controls  over  our 
people  are  appointed  by  tfee  Executive.  They 
do  not  aiiswer  to  you;  they  have  no  responsi- 
bility to  you,  except  such  as  Congress  may  be 
able  to  exercise  In  appropriating  funds,  or 
In  restricting  the  powers  which  they  have 
been  granted,  or  which  they  may  have  as- 
sumed All  too  often  In  the  past,  p.  New  Deal, 
rubber-stamp  Congress  has  been  guUtv  of 
delegating  huge  blanket  powers  to  the  bu- 
reaucrats, but  Congress  Is  the  direct  and  the 
only  control  that  you  have  over  these  bureau- 
crats once  they  are  appointed  to  office.  If 
th?  American  people  ever  permit  their  own 
personal  representatives  in  government  to  be 
discredited,  they  will  have  permitted  their 
only  control,  their  only  source  of  authority 
over  bureaucracv  to  be  discredited  and.  per- 
haps, forever  ended 

Many  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment want  no  such  restrictions  on  their 
powers;  they  want  no  check  on  their  actions 
by  the  Congress  or  by  the  people.  Wlien  some 
bureaucrat  seeks  to  ridicule  Congress,  to  de- 
stroy your  faith  In  this  Integral  part  of  repre- 
sentative government,  stop  and  take  another 
look— It  Is  easy  to  find  the  reason  why. 

Don't  allow  agnostic  Intellectuals  and  left- 
wing  reformers  to  destrov  your  confidence  In 
your  Government  Congress  Is  the  creature 
of  the  people  It  still  stands  as  the  only  bar- 
rier against  the  on-rushlng  tide  of  totali- 
tarianism over  the  world  If  the  dav  should 
ever  come  that  your  leelslatlve  branch  of  the 
Government  Is  rendered  Impotent,  represent- 
ative government  In  this  country  will  have 
come  to  an  end  Ours  would  then  be  a  gov- 
ernment, not  of  laws,  but  of  men  or  perhaps 
even  one  man.  Government  by  the  people 
will  have  become  merely  historv;  the  BUI  of 
RlEhts  will  be  an  empty  mockery,  and  the 
Constitution  an  empty  form. 

Americans,  stand  up  for  your  Government 
In  all  Its  branches,  the  legLslatlve.  the  execu- 
tive and  the  iudiclal.  Don't  let  anyone  with 
a  special  motive,  any  exponent  of  left-wing 
or  right-wing  theories  of  government,  cause 
you  to  distrust  your  American  system  of 
government.  If  you  have  any  question  about 
what  Congress  is  doing,  exercise  your  grand 
American  privilege  of  writing  a  letter  to  your 
Congressman  or  to  your  Senator  and  demand 
to  know  the  whys  and  wherefores  Never 
hPf^ltate  to  criticize  when  you  think  criticism 
Is  necessary,  but  don't  take  the  word  of  some 
propacandlst  that  representative  government 
has  failed. 

Your  Congress  Is  made  up  of  men  and 
women  who  are  Just  as  earnestly  interested 
In  winning  the  war — and  In  winning  the 
peace  that  is  to  follow— as  any  American 
could  be  Nothing  happens  when  a  man  is 
elected  to  Congress  to  change  him  from  the 
friend  and  neighbor  that  you  knew.  Why  Is 
this  true?  Because,  as  a  Representative,  he 
must  come  back  before  the  people  every  2 
years,  seeking  your  approval  for  his  actions 
In  the  case  of  a  Senator,  he  must  do  this 
every  6  years.  Federal  Judges  never  do, 
neither  do  the  bureaucrats. 

Certainly  we're  going  to  win  this  war.  To 
do  that  Job  requires  unity  and  we  have  unity, 
but  unity  does  not  mean  an  abandonment 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  unity  does  not  mean 
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blind  submission  to  the  duui;.- 
lltical  bureaucracy 

Unity  means  intelligent  cooperation,  r  e 
Republicans  In  Congress  have  proven  at  all 
times  tliat  we  are  cooperating  int'>.litrently 

to  bring  about  a  speedy  and  succt  v >: t  nd 

to  this  war.  A  militant,  flghtln^  I-;  i  .n 
mincrlly  has  supported  every  .  .•  :  ;  u.e 
defense  of  this  ct)untry. 

We  Kepubllcaixs  do  not  concede  thiit  a;  v 
political  group  or  clique  has  a  monopoly  on 
patrlotLsm.  No  such  group  has  any  corner 
on  America.  Tliis  Nation  Is  Uie  Nation  of  all 
of  us.  The  rights,  the  privileges,  the  oppor- 
tunities, the  freedoms,  the  responsibilities, 
and  the  s;\criflces  belong  to  all  of  us  Tlie 
American  people  are  weary  of  a  social  philos- 
ophy that  has  preached  for  9  long  years  that 
we  could  all  get  rich  by  taking  In  each  other  s 
washings.  They  demand  that  we  be  more 
concerned  about  the  prosecution  of  a  vigor- 
ous, efficient,  offenMve  war,  and  leas  about 
the  establishment  of  some  sort  of  a  soclallBtlc 
state  to  follow.  They  demand  an  end  to 
fumbling,  confusion,  and  a  defensive  state 
of  mind 

They  have  had  enough  of  social  planning 
and  folk  dancing  in  the  midst  of  war.  They 
realize  that  this  war  requires  the  full  efforts 
of  every  one  of  us  And  they  know  full  well 
that  we'll  have  a  difficult  time  beating  Hitler 
and  Hlrohlto  If  our  strategy  Is  to  be  devised 
by  Harry  Hopkins,  Harold  Ickes.  and  Madam 
Perkins. 

In  the  last  Presidential  election.  In  the  38 
States  In  the  North  and  the  West,  the  Repub- 
lican congressional  candidates  polk-d  50  3  per- 
cent of  the  vote,  showing  that  at  that  time 
the  majority  In  those  States  wanted  a  Re- 
publican Congress. 

In  those  38  Slates  there  are  2.000  counties, 
1,100  of  which  are  Republican  at  this  time. 
In  those  38  SUtes  there  are  20  Republican 
Governors. 

Four  special  congressional  elections  within 
the  past  6  months  show  an  lncreat>lng  trend 
toward  an  Independent  Congress  In  Colo- 
rado a  veteran  Democrat  of  30-odd  vt  :  I 
service  was  succeeded  last  December  <  .  v. 
Republican.  In  Connecticut,  in  January,  a 
Democrat  of  8  years  of  service,  who  was 
elected  In  1940  by  a  majority  of  19,000  vote*, 
was  succeec^d  by  a  Republican.  In  the 
Twelfth  District  of  Pennsylvania  the  Repub- 
lican congressional  candimtte  polled  42  per- 
cent of  the  votes  In  1940.  But  In  a  special 
election  in  that  district,  held  Just  last  Tues- 
day, a  week  ago  today,  the  Republican  candi- 
date polled  60  percent  of  the  votes  cast,  or 
an  Increase  of  8  percent  In  18  months.  Sub- 
stantial Republican  gains  were  also  shown  in 
the  other  Pennsylvania  district. 

Americans  are  Increasingly  aware  of  the 
mighty  contribution  that  a  militant,  awake 
minority  makes  to  good  government. 

The  most  healthful  sign  of  the  times,  the 
greatest  words  of  encouragement  which  cculd 
go  out  to  a  troubled  world  would  be  the 
election  of  a  Republican  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  November,  Like  a  beacon  In  the 
night.  It  would  carry  the  assurance  to  sub- 
jugated millions  that  our  biparty  system,  cvar 
representative  government  still  functions 
here  In  free  America. 

In  closing  I  give  you  the  matchless  words 
of  Daniel  Webster; 

"Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  wars  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew  It;  If  It  exhaust  ctir 
Treasury,  future  industry  may  replenish  It; 
If  It  desolate  and  lay  waste  cur  fields,  still, 
under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  green 
again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests 

"It  were  but  a  trifle  even  If  the  walls  of 
yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble.  If  Us  lofty 
pillars  should  fall,  and  Its  gorgeous  decora- 
tions be  all  covered  by  the  dutt  of  the  val- 
ley.   All  these  may  be  rebuilt. 
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■  Wh'-j   wv    ,.  r-  i-   '.!?ain  the   -•  .  ■ 
ed  co:un.:.s  ol  c-iiilitutlonai  i;ne 

■Who  Shan  frame  together  the 
chltec":  •■  * '  '"h  unites  nationai 
w:th  S-  :•-•  T,;hts.  IncJiv'.dual  s 
public  prosperity? 

•No.    If    these   cr^L::r.:.s    .'i.:     * 
raised  not  again.     Like  the  Col>' 
Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined 
ful  and  a  melancholy  immorta: 
teara.  however,  will  flow  over  th 
evrr  shed  over  the  monuments 
{    -     ,:.  a:\  for  they  will  be  the 
f .'    A   i;    re    glorious   edifice    thar 
Rome  ever  saw,  the  edifice  of 
American  liberty." 
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■•  ':  ■     -andlda". 
C-;.t:.t.'iJ     :.   ■;.     Kepubllc.i; 
8*'a.«nn  my  record  will  be 
known    to    all    the    voters    of 
District. 

7^  ■    -r-'irety  of  my  record  c 
th.i     I    t..\;e  conscientiously  11  v 
spirit    and    letter    of    the    plat 
which  my  pe<.'ple  endorsed  wheil 
me  to  aerve  them  In  the  Congrf' 

1    I    have    vifTorcusly 
measures    of    American    defens 
Slant  devotion  to  one  cause — '.! 
welfare  of  our  own  United  St.^ 
and  our  p-    •  T     -  ha*  beei 
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Mr  K-ooii  N!:  Speaker,  under 
:-  I,  ■  fo  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
<_«D  I  include  the  following  article  re- 
garding the  Federal  Register,  by  Alfred 
C  P:  .:x  Jr..  attorney  in  the  Division  of 
•:-.  F-  i-  ral  Register,  which  appeared  In 
L.i'^■  Notei.  for  M  ^v  i:-4: 

I  i.'S'-  the  Mcihcxrs  and  public  to 
r"^  xi  r;  .;  article  and  to  famiharize  them- 
^r':, ^  w.-h  the  Federal  Register,  which 
:s  r.h  ; ■^ed  by  The  Nafi^r-'.l  Archives. 
i:".ii^'r  ',r>  direction  of  V  i:  Bernard  R. 
K  :::•  !;.  and  which  contains  Federal 
p:  :ar.;a'.ions,  orders,  regulations,  and 
i  h' r  documents  which  are  later  codi- 
fied and  published  in  the  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations.  Members  of  Congress. 
the  benci  and  bar.  and  businessmen 
p-nerally.  should  b*'  f  imillar  with  these 
rublications  wh;c  .  are  to  the  executive 
branch  cf  the  Government  what  the 
S  a- :tes  at  Large  and  the  United  States 
C  '\"  are  to  the  legislative  branch. 

T:.e   trticle  follows: 

FTDER.U.     R^-'VsTH 

(By  Alfred  C.  Proulax  J;  .••  -ney  in  the 
Division  of  the  Federal  Register) 

The  Federal  Register,  sometimes  described 
as  the  •'Stt.tutes-at-large"  of  the  administra- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Government, 
was  created  by  act  of  Congress  on  July  26. 
1935.'  to  provide  for  the  custody  of  Federal 
proclamatlDns.  orders,  regulations,  notices, 
and  other  documents,  and  for  the  prompt  and 
uniform  printing  and  distribution  thereof. 
The  passing  of  this  legislation  ended  an  era 
In  the  field  of  administrative  law  which  had 
been  described  by  many  sponsors  of  the  bill 
as  "the  twilight  zone  of  Government  regu- 
lations." 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Division 
cf  the  Federal  Register,  there  were  no  facili- 
ties within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  central  filing  and 
publication  of  the  various  Presidential  procla- 
mations.    Executive    orders,    administrative 


"Rules,  regulations,  and  ether  exer  Ises  of 
legislative  power  by  executive  or  administra- 
tive officials  should  be  made  easily  and  readily 
available  at  some  central  office,  and,  with  ap- 
propriate    provision     for     emergency     cases, 
should  be  subjected  to  certain  requirements 
by  way  of  registration  and  publication  as  pre- 
requisite to  their  going  into  force  and  effect  " 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  the  need  for  such 
a  centraUzed  agency  was  vltallv  fx  ripMfled. 
The  Assistant  Attorney  Genertl  i^^pr'-e'  ung 
the    Govefnment    in    the    highly    publicized 
"hot  oil"  case'  In  the  Supreme  Cour:  of  the 
United  States  disclosed  to  the  Court  his  dis- 
covery that  the  parties  had  proceede<l  In  the 
lower  courts  In   Ignorance  of  the  technical, 
though  inadvertent,  revocation  of  the  regula- 
tion upon  which   the  case  rested.     Thus  an 
Executive  order '  which  had  accomplished  an 
unintended  amendment,  had  been  overlooked 
for  over  a  year,  to  the  detriment  of   a  law- 
ablJlng  citizen,  and  the  Government  had  to 
admit  that   It  was  In  Ignorance  of  Its  own 
laws.     This  last-minute  discovery  8<rved  to 
highlight    the   necessity    for   the   synematlc 
publication  of  administrative  regulations  and 
occasioned  renewed  pleas  for  a  remeciy. 

Experts  from  almost  every  departrr  ent  and 
agency  participated  In  an  exhaustivu  survey 
of  the  problem  of  making  administrative 
law  readily  available,  and  uncrv  ',.r\  i.ome  In- 
teresting and  startling  facts  TF-  F  resident 
alone  had  Issued  674  Executlvf  rder?.  aggre- 
gating approximately  1,400  page,  U;  the  first 
15  months  after  March  4,  1933.  and  In  the 
first  year  of  the  National  Recovery  Admin- 
istration 2.988  orders  were  Issued,  together 
with  numerous  regulations,  which  coald  be 
found  only  after  a  search  through  5.991  press 
releajses  Issued  over  the  same  period 

As  the  result  of  intelligent  suggestions,  a 
solution  to  the  chaotic  and  disorderly  pro- 
mulgation of  rules,  regulations.  can7lng  In 
many  Instances  severe  penalties,  was  em- 
bodied In  the  Federal  Register  Act  (49  STat, 
500).*  The  long-sought-for  reformation  of 
the  Federal  administrative  machinery  was 
realized  by  the  centralization  of  all  admin- 
istrative regulations  and  orders  issued  and 
the  establishment  of  an  agency  charged  with 
the  custody  and  publication  of  such  regula- 
tions when  prescribed  by  Federal  agencies 
pursuant  to  statutory  or  other  authDrity 

The  act  further  required  each  executive 
agency  to  prepare  and  file  a  complete  com- 
pilation of  all  documents  which  were  In  force 
and  effect  and  relied  upon  by  the  submit- 
ting agency  as  authority  for  or  Invoked  or 
used  by  It.  In  the  discharge  of  ary  of  Its 
functions  or  activities.  A  study  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  and  the  examination  of  the 
compilations  submitted  by  the  various 
agencies  revealed  that  mere  compilation  of 
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"Wh-  -'  :  frame  together  the 
chltect.  :•■  V. ;  ch  unites  national 
w.th  S-  ■■•"  '  chts.  Individual 
public  proaptruy? 

•No.    !f   ?h<"<e   cnlumna   fall     * 
r  ,    .  .J  :,    '   a/.i  •■.       I. ike  the  C"i>' 
I  a::;.'-:     ■^.  ' :    y  w  .1  be  dest;nec 
ful  and  a  melancholy  Lmmorta. 
teara.  however,  will  flow  over  th 
ever  shed  over  the  monuments 

0  •■    to  art.  for  they  will  be  the 

1  .'     1    !:-nre   glorlnus   edifice    thar 
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ANNOVN    IN 
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:     -TRICT 

I  ..    :      nice  my  candldacv 
Cc:  J      -     n  the  Republic  i: 
«"»->*. .n  my  record  will  be  p  . 
known    to    all    the    vcter- 
Dlstrlct. 

The  entirety  of  my  record  clearly  reveals 
that  I  have  conscientiously  Uv -d  up  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  platlcrm  pledge? 
which  my  pet-pie  endorsed  wher  they  elected 
me  to  serve  them  In  the  r 

1  I  have  vigonusly  s,. 
measures  of  American  defense 
Btarit  devotion  to  one  cause — th(  defense  and 
welfare  of  cur  own  United  States  of  America 
and  otir  people  This  ha5  been  true  before 
and  after  Pearl  Harbor 

2  Prior  to  Pearl  Harl>or  I  oppjtv^ed  all  acts 
rf  Intervention  in  then  foreig: 
•X    -    ;;  complete  harmony  with 
•„.;   u.ctates  of  my  own  conscii^^c 
will  of  the  American  people 

3  I  support  the  American 
our  Commander  lu  Chief  with 
and  my  life  to  the  end  of  ccr.  p:e-.e  victory 
at  arnw.  and  to  the  end  that  th.^=e  who  ruth- 
lessly would  destroy  all  Indlvidu  il  liberty  and 
ever)-th:ng  else  worth  while  In  the  world 
would  find  themselves  In  a  coidltlon  where 
they  and  others  like  them  In  the  years  to 
come  would  uever  again  attempt  such  a 
thing 

4  I  shall  continue  to  do  even  thing  within 
the  power  of  my  energy  and  ab.lity  lo  main- 
tain our  cherished  and  success  ul  American 
ways  of  life  1  shall  oppose  the  attempted 
estBblisiiment  in  America  of  the  one-party 
system  of  government  as  vigorously  as  aU 
true  Americans  fight  Its  polii  cal  counter- 
part m  our  mortal  enemies — i  he  Nazi,  the 
I-     ,   -■    rt:.d  the  Japanese  mentce 

::  I  '--frve  the  American  right  to  con- 
f-n  ■.:•.••  ntlci/e  any  mism<  aagement  of 
i..f  ajj-  t*  :•  >ir  of  the  conduct  of  the  pub- 
lic bU5ine.-v«  •:  :  I  shall  especla  ly  oppose  the 
persistent  ciiit.r.uatlon  of  k::)ss  waste  In 
nonessentials   by   the   administ  -atlon  of   the 
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The  Federal  Register 

EXTENSION  OF  REM. ARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 


rr    NfA"    T     RK 


IN    THE    !iOr.  E    i^'F 


-NTATIVZS 


Thursday.  June  4,  1942 

Mr  K20GH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  re- 
garding the  Federal  Register,  by  Alfred 
C  Proulx,  Jr..  attorney  in  the  Division  of 
':.  Federal  Register,  which  appeared  In 
L..X  .Notes,  for  M,v  1"4: 

I  urge  th^-  .M::.o».'^  ftnd  public  to 
r"^  xi  this  article  and  to  familiarize  them- 
'^f ';■, ^  u.*':  'hp  F  deral  Register,  which 
:.>  r.h  ^.'ti  by  T'r.e  National  Archives. 
i:".:!er  ',:>■  direction  of  N'l:  Bernard  R. 
K  :::■.•  '.■■■  and  which  Cuiiia.us  Federal 
p:  ;a::.  tions,  orders,  regulations,  and 
othf.-  d  V  •:::.•••:■>  wh:-h  are  later  codi- 
fied a- 1  ./abii.in-  J  ;r.  -r.e  Code  of  Fed- 
era;  Fif  dilations  M*  rubers  of  Congress. 
•'■•■  bencn  and  bt"  -.^i  businessmen 
f:  ri'  rally,  should  be  f.;:r....ar  with  these 
r  .obations  which  are  to  the  executive 
branch  cf  *b^•  Government  what  the 
S-a'utes  ;.:  La:ge  and  the  United  States 
C  d  •  are  to  the  legislative  branch. 

Tb.e  .irticle  follows: 

riDERAL    aEOISTEK 

(By   Alfred   C    Proulax.   Jr  .   attorney  In  the 
Divliilon  of  the  Federal  Register) 

The  Fed'?ral  Register,  sometimes  described 
as  the  ■•Stf..tutes-at-large"'  of  the  administra- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Government, 
wruo  created  by  act  of  Congress  on  July  26. 
1935.'  to  provide  for  the  custody  of  Federal 
proclamations,  orders,  regulations,  notices, 
and  other  documents,  and  for  the  prompt  and 
uniform  printing  and  distribution  thereof. 
The  passing  of  this  legislation  ended  an  era 
In  the  field  of  administrative  law  which  had 
been  described  by  many  sponsors  of  the  bill 
as  "the  twilight  zone  of  Government  regu- 
lations." 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Division 
cf  the  Federal  Register,  there  were  no  facili- 
ties within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  central  filing  and 
publication  of  the  various  Presidential  procla- 
mations. Executive  orders,  administrative 
rules,  regulations,  and  similar  documents 
which  have  general  applicability  and  legal 
effect.  The  ab.'sence  of  such  facilities  made  It 
extremely  difficult  and  sometimes  Impossible 
for  Interested  parties,  official  and  private 
alike,  to  Inform  themselves  of  governmental 
rules  and  orders  which,  promulgated  under 
statutory  delegations  of  authority  and  other- 
wise, had  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

Legislation  whlch-would  bring  to  an  end  a 
condition  deplored  by  lawyers  and  laymen 
alike  had  been  advocated  for  many  years. 
Until  1936.  the  United  States  was  the  only 
Important  Nation  without  an  official  gazette. 
Great  Britain.  France.  Australia,  Canada,  and 
most  of  the  Latin  American  countries  sup- 
ported systematic  publications  which  made 
available  and  accessible  records  of  the  acts 
of  their  authorities 

At  the  direction  of  President  Roosevelt,  who 
had  advocated  such  a  reform  since  1914.  a 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  studied  the 
subject  In  detail  from  1933  to  1935.  In  1934 
the  American  Bar  Association  adopted  a 
r*"-"n-.n^.endatlon  that — 
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"Rules,  regulations,  and  other  exp"\^'^!>     f 
legislative  power  by  executive  or  adm.nistra- 
tlve  officials  should  be  made  easily  and  readily 
available  at  some  central  office,  and.  with  ap- 
propriate    provision     for     emergency     cases, 
should  be  subjected  to  certain  requirements 
by  way  of  registration  and  publication  as  pre- 
requisite to  their  going  Into  force  and  effect." 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  the  need  for  such 
a  centraUzed  agency  was  vitally  excn'ipllfled. 
The  AsslstAnt  Attorney  General  representing 
the    Government    In    the    highly    publicized 
"hot  oU"  case'  in  the  Supreme  Cour:  of  the 
United  States  disclosed  to  the  Court  his  dis- 
covery that  the  parties  had  proceedetl  In  the 
lower  courts  In  Ignorance  of   the  technical. 
though  inadvertent,  revocation  of  the  regula- 
tion upon  which   the  case  rested      Thus  an 
Executive  order  •  which  had  accomplished  an 
unintended  amendment,  had  been  overlooked 
for  over  a  year,  to  the  detriment  of  a  law- 
abiding  citizen,  and  the  Government  had  to 
admit  that   It  was  in  ignorance  of  its  cwn 
laws.     This  last-mlnute  discovery  served  to 
highlight    the   necessity    for   the   systematic 
publication  of  administrative  regulations  and 
occasioned  renewed  pleas  for  a  remedy. 

Experts  from  almost  every  departnent  and 
agency  participated  In  an  exhau?tivi;  survey 
of  the  problem  of  maic  :.k  h  !rT.::.i6tratlve 
law  readily  available,  and  ui.ccvrrcd  i^me  in- 
teresting and  startling  facts.  The  President 
alone  had  Issued  674  Executive  order?,  aggre- 
gating approximately  1.400  pages.  In  the  first 
15  months  after  March  4,  1933,  and  in  the 
first  year  of  the  National  Recovery  Admin- 
istration 2,988  orders  were  Issued,  together 
with  numerous  regulations,  which  coald  be 
found  only  after  a  search  through  5.991  press 
releases  Issued  over  the  same  period 

As  the  result  of  Intelligent  suggestions,  a 
solution  to  the  chaotic  and  disorderly  pro- 
mulgation of  rules,  regulations,  carrying  In 
many  Instances  severe  penalties,  was  em- 
bodied In  the  Federal  Register  Act  (49  Stat. 
500).*  The  long-sought-for  reformation  of 
the  Federal  administrative  machinery  was 
realized  by  the  centralization  of  all  admin- 
istrative regulations  and  orders  Issued  and 
the  establishment  of  an  agency  charged  with 
the  custody  and  publication  of  such  regula- 
tions when  prescribed  by  Federal  agencies 
pursuant  to  statutory  or  other  authority 

The  act  further  required  each  executive 
agency  to  prepare  and  file  a  complete  com- 
pilation of  all  documents  which  were  In  force 
and  effect  and  relied  upon  by  the  submit- 
ting agency  as  authority  for  or  invoked  or 
used  by  It.  In  the  discharge  of  ary  of  Its 
functions  or  activities.  A  study  of  the  prob- 
lems Involved  and  the  examination  of  the 
compilations  submitted  by  the  various 
agencies  revealed  that  mere  compilation  of 
documents  were  almost  unusable  bf  cause  of 
the  bulk  and  lack  of  uniformity  Further 
administrative  and  legislative  study  led  to 
the  act  approved  June  19.  1937.*  amending 
the  original  act  to  provide  for  the  codifica- 
tion rather  than  a  compilation  of  all  exist- 
ing regtilatlons  of  the  type  contemi)lated  by 
the  act 

The  Codification  B<oard  was  entrusted  with 
the  duties  of  collating  and  editing  the  sub- 
mitted material  for  publication.  The  vol- 
umes of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
followed. 

The  Federal  Register  and  this  bislc  cede, 
which  contains  all  regulations  In  effect  on 
June  1.  1938.  were  the  starting  pent  of  an 
orderly  publication  of  Federal  administrative 
legislation.  The  divisions  of  the  code  con- 
sist of  50  titles  closely  paralleling  the  tltlea 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Annuf.l  supple- 
ments to  the  code  are  further  supplemented 


'Panama  RefiniJig  Co.  et  al.  v.  Rvan  et  al., 
Amazon  Petroleum  Corp  et  al.  v.  Same  (55 
S    Ct    241.  293  U    S    38P    79  L    Ed    416). 

•Ex    Ord    No.  6284A,  Sept    13.  1933. 
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bf  tlM  dally  tamw  Ot  tbe  Federal   Ree.:sU'T. 

And  documeBtg  appealing  therein  foi'.o-^-  the 
code   H-rvt- .zcrr.pnx 

It  w>.  u.d  be  well  to  rpvlew  t.hp  leg.i'.  l!:- 
cldents  which  are  raised  by  the  Federal 
Register.  Under  section  7  cf  the  act  *  no 
dcx-uments  required  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  are  v..;.!  .i.  against  any  per- 
son who  has  not  hud  nctual  knowledge 
thereof  until  copies  of  the  documents  are 
filed  In  the  Division  and  made  available  for 
public  Inspection.  The  contents  therein  are 
required  to  be  Judicially  noticed  Publica- 
tion creates  a  rebvittable  presumption  that 
the  document  was  duly  Issued,  prescribed,  or 
promulgated;  that  it  was  duly  filed  In  the 
Dlvt'slon  of  the  Federal  Register  and  made 
available  for  public  Inspection  at  the  hour 
and  date  stated  In  the  printed  notation; 
that  the  copy  contained  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter Is  a  true  copy  of  the  original;  and  that 
all  requirements  of  this  act.  and  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  therein,  had  been  complied  ' 
with. 

The  dally  Issues  of  the  Federal  Register 
which  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  March 
14,  1936.  are  Indexed  on  the  first  page  of  each 
issue,  and  coiisoUdated  indexes  appear 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  annually.  Distri- 
bution of  the  dally  issues  Is  made  through 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  In  the 
Government  Printing  Office  on  Tuesdays. 
Wednesdays.  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Satur- 
days, excepting  days  following  legal  holidays. 

Today  practically  all  of  our  statutes  are 
necessarily  and  Inextricably  tied  up  with  the 
larger  body  of  complementary  laws  in  the 
form  of  rules,  regulations,  and  orders,  for  In 
the  rapid  expansion  of  our  economic  life, 
it  Is  humanly  Impossible  for  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  covering  the  details  of  every  gov- 
ernmental function. 

The  fiow  of  administrative  legislation  af- 
fecting the  dally  lives  and  property  of  every 
American  citizen,  has  Increased  tremendous- 
ly during  the  past  6  months.  ITils  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  filing  of  over  1.000  documents 
by  the  War  Production  Board  and  Office  of 
Price  Administration  since  January   1,  1942. 

In  establishing  a  Division  of  the  Federal 
Register  the  Government  has  fulfi:iled  an  im- 
portant duty  by  assuring  to  the  people  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  know  the  law  and 
providing  adequate  means  for  locating  It. 
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Death  to  Every  Nari  Hostage  Killer 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF  ' 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

IN  THE   HOU'-'K   OF   KEP1-:E^ENTATTVF S 

T^ir-'dav    ,/:;?:,;  4    Vji2 

Mr.  TRAYNi  'R  Mr  P;v>aker.  under 
leave  grant  ;  .x-  r,;;  :r.y  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  n.(  ude  tie  following  edi- 
torial from  iht  Sirriav  Morning  Star. 
Wilmington.  D(  1    M>v  ;u    1942: 

DEATH      T'"!      F\-!  KY      ^■^/I      H'iSTA.E      K:1.U.H 

The  United  States  should  declare  now  that 
It  will  accept  no  peace  until  the  United  Na- 
tions shaU  have  de.-^-i  v  d  Ci. n  an  city  for 
every  American  ship  sui.k  ;:>  ^.k:  r.arlnes.  nor 
until  every  officer  w  ho  has  decreed  the  slaugh- 
ter of  hostages  In  any  country  and  every 
officer  who  has  carried  out  such  a  decree,  from 
Hitler  down,  shall  be  turned  over  to  be  stood 
against  a  wall  and  shot.  Not  revenge;  not 
retaliation,  but  a  deadly  though  Just  retri- 
bution must  be  visited  upon  the  whole  mtir- 
d>,  rous  rrf.*  -^'l.^  :i.i\-e  slauti.'eri-d  iliousai.d.'j 


of  Innocent  people  In  France.  Norway.  Poland, 
and  other  slave  nations  and  now  In  hapless 
and  hopeless  Czechoslovakia.  The  horror  of 
It.  Thousands  who  had  no  connection  with 
crimes  and  no  knowledge  of  them,  therefore 
no  way  to  prevent  them,  are  shot  to  death 
without  compunction. 

Destruction  to  German  cities! 

Death  to  every  Nazi  who  ordered,  took  part 
In,  or  condoned  the  murder  of  even  one  hos- 
tage! 

We  must  be  ruthless. 

And  we  must  let  Hitler  and  his  stooges 
know  our  firm  resolve. 


"Writers*  War  Board"  .Aids  Smear 
Campaign 


FXl"ENSION  OF   ■' KM  ARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRIES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  today: 

"Writers'  War  Board"  Aids  Smear  Cam- 
paign— Fellow  Travelers  U-^e  Fthctal 
Help  To  Push  Congress  Flticf 

(By  Chesly  Manly) 

New  York,  June  3 —The  Writers"  War 
Board,  which  functions  under  the  direction 
of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defen.=e  and  uses  the 
Government  free  mailing  frank  of  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President.  Is  participating 
"unofficially"  in  the  campaign  of  the  Com- 
munists and  other  totalltarians  to  liquidate 
Members  of  Congress  and  intimidate  news- 
papers that  are  fighting  to  preserve  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

Rex  Stout,  goat-bearded  writer  of  murder 
mystery  stories,  whose  record  as  a  Commu- 
nist fellow  traveler  Is  one  of  the  prize  ex- 
hibits of  the  Dies  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities.  Is  chntrrr.an  of  the  Writers' 
War  Board. 

movie  h'.KR  :.v. .  n  '.ir 
The  Writers'  War  B  ;.:  :;  -  .-.'".:, ated  \>.uh 
the  Office  of  Clvilia:.  i)<r.  ^'  at  s  Council, 
which  is  headed  by  Meivyn  Douglas,  alias 
Hesselberg.  the  movie  actor  Dcug'a?  also  has 
been  Identified  as  a  'r  :£--•:" -f  >■.  -'-  <  ^"  of 
the  Communists  In  test.ir.oi.y  btlcrt  ■  ne  Dies 
committee,  and  It  Is  reported  reliably  that 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  hft.=  a 
dossier  o    him. 

At  a  meeting  of  self-sty'.fd  ■*-:•(■!■  In  the 
Fulton  Theater  on  May  18,  v,h  ( :i  x;.,  called 
to  receive  a  report  from  members  of  the 
Writers'  War  Board  on  its  functions  and  pur- 
poses. Stout  solicited  the  preparation  of  15- 
mlnute  speeche>^  ♦  be  used  in  purge  cam- 
paigns against  ;ri-\var  nonlnterventlonUta 
In  Congress,  notably  Senator  Wayland 
Brooks.  Republican,  of  Illinois;  RepresenU- 
tive  Stephen  '^  ••  H*  ;■  ;blican.  cf  Illinois; 
Representative  iiA.vii-T,  n  Fish.  Republican, 
of  New  York:  and  Representative  Wi:-ir»M  B 
B'.RRY  Democrat,  of  New  York  Stout  a. to 
;,;  i  :  ■. t;:  suggestions  for  letter-writing  cam- 
paigns against  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  other 
newspapers  which  were  denounced  by  floor 
speakers  as  "mouthp.eces  of  Hitler." 

The  smear  campaign  discu.ssed  at  the 
Fulton  Theater  meeting  conforms  to  the  pat- 
tern of  a  concerted  movement  in  which  alien - 
minded  organizations  and  Individuals  are 
f.c:.u:.:^  for  power,  both  nationally  and  in- 


ternatlcnally,  under  the  patriotic  l  :  .-.  cf 
the  country's  war  effort.  Senau  .■  i.K  ks 
ar.d  the  Congressmen  mentioned  at  this 
meeting  are  among  the  3  Senators  and  26 
Representatives  on  the  purge  list  published 
by  the  Union  for  Democratic  Action,  a  Com- 
munist-front organization,  and  the  left-wing 
migazlne.  New  Republic. 

Stout  Is  a  member  and  financial  tupporter 
of  the  Union  for  Democratic  Action.  Other 
members  are  George  and  Dorotliy  Schifl 
Backer,  owners  of  the  New  York  Post,  and 
Morris  Ernst,  counsel  for  the  Post,  who  wer« 
principals  in  the  recent  attempt  to  smear 
Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  Democrat,  of  Massa« 
chusetts.  chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  a  leading  pre-war  nonlnterven- 
tlonlst. 

PROM  :  M  N  T  :  V   PtTBLlCXZED 

The  Union  for  Democratic  Action  purg* 
undertaking  was  prominently  publicized  by 
ttte  magazine  Time,  one  cf  Henry  Luce's  pub- 
lications. Luce  Is  spokesman  for  a  group  of 
schemers  for  totalitarian  Internationalism 
under  Anglo-Amerlca-Russlan  dominance, 
Dr  Felix  Morley.  president  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege, who  was  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford 
University,  characterizes  Luce  and  his  follow- 
ei-s  as  American  Nazis 

Also  participating  In  the  purge  crusade, 
particularly  against  Representative  Barht,  Is 
the  New  York  Daily  Worker,  official  or  f 

the  Communist  Party.  Marshall  neld  ^  ;  I 
otherwise  known  as  the  up-tcwn  edition  of 
the  Dally  Worker,  has  Inveighed  against  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  New  York  Dally  News, 
and  other  pro-American  new8paj)ers.  and  cur- 
rently Is  raging  at  Attorney  General  Francis 
Blddle  for  ruling  that  Harry  Bridges,  alien 
V/est  Coast  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions leader,  must  be  deported  for  Joining  r  n 
organization — the  Communist  Party— which 
advocates  the  overthrow  by  force  and  violence 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

Other  organizations  participating  in  tbe 
purge-and-smear  campaign  Include  the 
Council  for  Democracy,  which  has  ^een  sup- 
ported financially  by  Luce's  publications; 
Fiiends  of  Democracy,  headed  by  the  Rever- 
end Leon  P  •';  jade  Methodist 
minister;  ai.d  1 . ccci.:;.  IKutt.  headed  by  Her- 
bert Agar,  which  is  the  successor  of  Fight  for 
Freedom.  Inc..  a  pre-Pearl  Harbor  prewar  out- 
fit. Stout  admits  that  he  contributes  to  all 
these  organizations. 


MA^ 


l.EI.'JH,    FELLOW    TK-.'T'.  r« 


Energetir-.;  V  a;dlr:e  n-'i  i '•('•■::.>!  the 
purge-and -■-•:■:  r^iir  r"-  \  p  rv  n.:,' r',:,t;  ;".,bllc 
speeches  is  Archiba.d  MutLt-.-b,  Libr.i-iRn 
of  Congress  and  head  of  the  Office  t  r  Fi  is 
and  Fit;' !'■"■'- 

MacLi-  ;;  a  graduate  ft  '!.<'  :  ■•  f  !'■:!  '.- 
ing  House,  is  another  I^'  c  •  rr.f  'c  a  '  .,  -  .^-r 
of  the  Communists,  !•:■  u  '  ;'■  '  *13  ,Sf  :.- 
ers  of  the  call  for  a  "cr  r  r  •  ;  .*.nierican 
writers"  In  1937,  at  whlcb  ti.v  Communist 
Party  organized  the  League  of  American 
Writers.  MacLeleh.  who  was  elected  v  re 
president,  presided  and  Introduced  F::! 
Browder.  one  of  the  principal  speaker'  !  re 
Daily  Worker  proudly  reported  thai  (  ■:'.- 
rade  B:  v,  r  •  -  spoke  significantly  and  prop- 
erly "il.-  a  communist  "  and  that,  by  so  doing, 
he  gave  the  "People's  Front"  meeting  "a  tone 
8.nd  necessary  sense  of  direction" 

Stout  Is  a  member  of  the  Ijcague  of  Amer- 
ican Writers. 

The  Chicago  Tribune's  account  of  the  un- 
reported Fulton  Theater  meeting  on  M  .  :B 
was  obtained  from  three  persons  wh,  .ure 
present  and  later  substantially  confirmed  by 
Stout.  Accoidlng  to  the  Tribune's  Inform- 
ants. Stout  told  the  meeting  that  the  Writ- 
ers' War  Board  is  nonpatrtsan  and  nonpcjlltl- 
cal  but  Is  as  much  concerned  with  "winninf 
the  war  at  home"  as  with  'winning  the  war 
abroad"  For  this  rea.son.  Strut  was  quoted 
as  saying,  members  of  the  Writers'  War  Board 
could  net  remain  Uidlflerent  to  the  reelecUca 
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Stout  acknowledged  maklr.g  the 
menta  attributed  to  him  but  tn.'^lsted 
Wi*«  itpeak'.ng  for  himself  and  c  '.her  :i 
of  the  board  aa  Individuals  He  sa.d  hk-  told 
the  audience  repeatedly  that  the  Ik  .:  rd  as 
such  could  take  no  part  In  political 

rv.-.s 

A   ^«>d   wha'     ;  •■    n  t-ant    by    the    s'afrmen: 
that   the   boarJ   members  were   as   mu^h   In 
terested  In  w.nning  the  w.ir  at  h'^me 
witining  the  war  abroad.  Stout  '.: 
he  was  not  referring   to  any  e<.j -    . 
struggle  or  the  war  for  communism 
United   States      He   said    the    United 
lost    the    last    war    because    Senators 
Borah.  La  Fonetv     T  '    .son.  am!     M 
f««t«d     Woodrow     '.',.-   :.  »     pri  ; 
:  •    -•  :e  cf  N.ithtia  to  nirtint.i  .       ■ 

f  .(J  defeat  Oerra.Try  and  '  . 
fall  JO  estab!  -:.  ^  ':.-  .ue.'natiot-.al  Organ- 
ization f  r  'c-wec'.i.e  .'^tcurlty."  the  present 
war  would   be   lost.   too.  he   argued 

Stout  labeled  himself  a  •pro-lab'^ 
Kew  I>al.  prc-Roo»«velt.  left  liber  i 
J  '   '  -^sed  to  l>e  antl-Communl?t 

1  •  minded  that  the  New  Ma«>ses. 
.1  V  organ  of  the  C<^mmunlst  Party 
;  .  ,is  one  cf  Its  owners  and  a  meinl>et|  of  Its 
executive  board  In  1926.  St..ut  said  hf  "re- 
p'—«-d"  when  he  learned  that  there 
(     "  :;uin!5ts  on  the  board 

The  fl.'e^  of  the  magazine  show.  h<  brever 
that  he  w:U  listed  3  years  later  In  192^.  as  a 
contributing  edltrr 

Stout  acknowledged  that  he  i.  n  ►+) 
American  Leafrue  At:atnat  War  «i  : 
1934  or  1935  This  was  cne  of  the  «.  .  auliinlst 
front  organizations  named  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral B'.ddle  in  his  ruling  ajtaliu'st  B  dees 
Stout  said  he  could  net  rec.Ul  whetl  t-r 
ever  joined  the  Leagtie  of  American  Writers 
but  the  records  of  the  Dips  rcinin;!:*^  ^how 
that  he  did 

fADi-WA.S     SPLAKtR 

Appearing  with  Stout  as  one  of  the  Speak- 
ers at  the  Fulton  Theater  meeting  wis  CUfton 
Fadlman.  the  radio  qui?  program  concurtor 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  Writer's  War  3  «rd 
In  the  S.^plember  1933  Issue  of  th« 
MaasM.  Fadlman's  name  appeared  o^  er  an 
article  In  a  symposium  headed  "How  |  came 
to  communism  " 

PrtMot  at  the  Pulton  Theater  meetlrifc  were 
mcmten  of  the  League  cf  Amertrri!!  \\ 
the  American  Newspaper  Oulld    ! 
Pen  and   Br\;*h  Club,  and  other   u; 

Stout    told   the    meeting   thit    the 
V    -   r        '    '  .      '       9  as  a  t'jo-way 
»  ,  <  volui'.tt-'ei    thflr 

K  r  *<ti  work  and  Oover  iment 
request  the  9er%lccs  of  writ*  rs  for 
apecflc  ta5;k9.  5uch  as  the  preparat  on 
tpee  hes  and  radio  pmerams 

The  Writers'  War  Btard   has  an  clfice   In 
C'   :     n  Building,  wherp  New 
■>.      K    ■  I.  'vernmeni   atjenr? 

MOMfcd.    TTb*  OOk*  of  ( 
liHtiia  the  oflle*  •pace,  u  : 
•tenographers.  and  a  tile  ch-x 

In    the    interview   Stout    o^u.    •    • 
Writers"   War    BiMtrd    has  any   off 
Tet  a  qUMUoanaire  and  an  apiuai 
tr'butlMW  »ltB*d   by  hsm  on   April 
t  V  Titers   under  the   frai.K  of — 

f\  -       •!'?  of  the  Pre.slrtet.t 

"Office   ■       y     -rgency  M      iv- 
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Tlje  appeal  u.  writers,  rr questing  their 
V  iluntary  participation,  stated  that  "much 
of  the  materia]  thus  produced  will  be  pub- 
lished In  the  u-«ual  commercial  medium* 
and  will  be  paid  for  by  them.  In  s-^me  cases 
you  will  be  a*ked  to  donate  mattrial  as  a 
contribution  to  ihe  common  cause." 

Senator  Habxt  F  Btrd  (Democrat),  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  asked  the  Post  Offlce  Department 
for  a  report  on  tt.is  apparent  violation  of  the 
pcstal  laws. 

MEMBEKS   or   BOARS 

Stout  said  the  WWB.  originally  called  the 
Writers  War  Committee,  was  formed  last 
Deceml>er  to  carry  out  a  request  by  the 
Treasury  Department  for  assistance  In  lis 
War  B<ind  selUtig  program  Besides  Stout 
and  Fadiman.  members  of  the  board  are 
George  Brltt.  Sidney  Buchman.  Pearl  S  Buck. 
Henry  Flsk  Carlton.  Russel  Crouse.  Elmer 
Davis  Rita  Halk  Kleeman.  Margaret  Leech. 
John  P  Marqu8.nd,  William  L  Shlrer.  and 
Luise  Sillcox  Memt)ers  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil are  Louis  Ad.imlc.  Franklin  P  Adams 
Faith  Baldwin.  Margarett  Culkln  Banning. 
Stephen  Vincent  Benet.  Roark  Bradford.  Louis 
Bromlield  Van  Wyck  Brooks.  Katharine 
Brush.  Henry  Seldel  Canby,  Carl  Carmer. 
Mary  Ellen  Chase.  Marc  Connelly.  Norman 
Cor*in.  Walter  D  Edmonds.  Edna  Ferber. 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  Rose  Franken.  Paul 
Galileo.  Lewis  Gannett.  John  Gunther.  Langs- 
ton  Huphes  Marquis  James.  Owen  Johnson, 
John  Kleran.  Howard  Lindsay.  Edna  St.  Vin- 
cent MUlay.  Alice  Duer  Miller.  Rot)ert  Nathan 
Clifford  Odets.  Fugene  O  NelU.  William  Lyon 
Phelps  F.etcher  Pratt.  Marjone  Kinnan  Raw- 
!•.-  Quentln  Reynolds.  Elmer  Rice.  Mary 
I:  -  -  Rinehart.  Kenneth  Roberta,  Frank 
Suliivan.  Dvirothy  Thompson  Carl  Van  Di>ren. 
Hendnk  Wilicm  Van  Loon.  Thornton  Wilder. 
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HON.  fOyUR  SrFARNS 

or  Ntv.    i, '.  ■ 

IN  THE  HOUSET  OF  REPRESENT ATU-IS 

Thursday.  June  4.  1942 

Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mi  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  ir.y 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
followini?  editorial  from  the  Manchester 
(N.  H  >  Union-Lrader  of  June  3.  1942: 

BACK     TO     W.ASHINGTON 

It  Is  good  to  know  that  Sttues  Bp.idces  has 
rcc  ivered  frcm  his  long  and  painful  Illness. 
a:id  Is  new  returning  to  Washington.  New 
Hampshire  admires  spunk  which  is  cne  rea- 
son why  It  admires  Styles  himself 

That  courage  has  lately  Ijeen  expressed  In 
his  attitude  toward  his  Indisposition  When- 
ever Interviewed,  he  refused  to  play  the  role 
of  an  invalid  All  his  emphasis  was  on  the 
thmftht  that  he  would  be  up  and  around 
before  lone,  and  thut,  rather  than  sympathy, 
what  he  wanted  from  his  visitors  was  their 
opinion  cf  the  state  cf  the  Nation,  their  Im- 
pressions, their  candor 

And  upon  occasion  during  thos«  long  weeks 
of  ho^^pitallzatton  he  deemed  It  nrcessary  to 
■peak  cut  in  tx  half  of  the  American  all-out 
war  program  It  was  then  that  home  folks 
realized  that  his  Inactivity  waa  only  physi- 
cal; that  his  knowledge  of  affairs,  his  gift  of 
forceful  speech,  and  his  ability  to  put  the 
laolatlonlsu  In  their  place  were  as  news- 
worthy as  ever 

Sttixs  BaiDccs.  now  going  back  to  Wash- 
ington to  resume  his  active  role  as  New 
Hamp»'h ire's  teulor  Senator,  will  pause  briefly 


(Mi 
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to  receive  the  congratulations  cf  his  col- 
leagues But  only  briefly  Stt:  -  I hoces' 
noteworthy  refusal  to  mU  partit-ai.bii.p  with 
the  drive  for  victory,  along  with  his  equally 
noteworthy  energy.  Is  assured  the  outlet 
that  It  so  well  deserves  and  that  Is  so  mucli 
demanded  by  the  times. 


R-p.if;..  R<'  jiiirf d  n{  Business 
Urbanizations 


EXTENSION  OF  RFM.-XF^Kr 


hMN   Ali.FN  T  TREADWAY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1942 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  include  the  following  letters  and  edi- 
torial: 

PiTTSFiELD,  Mass. 
Hon,  Allen  T.  Treadwat. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D  C. 

Deah  Mr.  Treadwat;  I  have  put  off  writl  ig 
this  letter  as  long  as  I  could,  but  I  am  flna  ly 
forced  to  It  by  the  many  reports,  compilations, 
and  paper  work  that  we  are  continually  forced 
to  prepare  In  our  little  company  here  in  Pitts- 
held  upon  request  from  Washington.  Are  me 
supposed  to  devote  our  entire  time  to  getting 
out  work  for  the  Navy.  Maritime  Commlsskn, 
and  for  other  Government  agencies,  or  are  'Are 
supposed  to  devote  our  time  to  getting  out  a 
lot  of  paper  work  In  the  form  of  reports  and 
statistics? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  our  efforts  here  In 
support  of  the  war  effort  should  have  our  full 
and  undivided  attention.  On  the  contraiy. 
we  are  forced  by  the  multlpUcty  of  requests 
from  Washington  for  Information  on  differ- 
ent subjects  to  devote  a  great  portion  of  o  or 
time  to  nonproductive  work  or  to  work  that 
Is  not  directly  concerned  with  the  war  effo:  t. 
For  a  small  company  like  ourselves  this  Is  a 
tremendous  and  serious  problem  We  are  Just 
not  set  up  and  cannot  afford  tc  take  on  adcl- 
tional  help  who  have  to  be  trained  and  wJio 
have  to  devote  their  entire  time  and  effort  to 
the  compilation  and  preparation  of  a  great 
mass  of  detailed  figures  and  Information  at 
a  time  when  full  speed  ahead  by  all  to  the  end 
that  the  war  may  be  won  should  be  our  go.\l. 

1  am  sorry  to  burden  you  with  this  com- 
plaint, but  you  know  our  little  company  and 
you  know  how  anxious  and  willing  we  are  to 
put  our  shoulder  tr  the  wheel  In  times*  like 
this  Our  shop  is  Jammed  full  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  war  work,  and  a.s  fast  as  we  can  take 
oil  more  we  will  do  it,  but  please  leave  cur 
hands  free  to  do  this  and  not  spend  so  much 
time  with  the  pencil  and  paper.  Every  mall 
brings  a  new  reqtiest 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

HoLTOKE,  Mass. 
Hon   Au.rN  T.  Teeadwat. 

Huuse  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  TaF.A0WATi  Anything  that  ycu 
can  do  to  see  that  cur  name  is  removed  from 
the  Ist  of  pecple  Invited  to  cooperate  In 
furnishing  these  figures  will  be  appreciated. 
Compliance  with  request  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  will  certainly  interfere 
with  our  part  In  the  war  effort  and  we  are  In 
It  up  to  our  necks. 

My  personal  opinion  of  this  latest  from 
Washington  Is  very  well  expres,sed  by  David 
Lawrence  In  his  column.  Today  In  Wash- 
ington, under  date  of  May  18  There  dceint 
seem  to  be  any  limit  to  the  expansion  cf  c!5ce 
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v^rk  In  Washington,  but  tl.'-p  rtp  v 'v 
definite  limits  to  what  we  c?n  d  ;:  ;!.i-  d  - 
rectlon,  and  I  dont  see  how  we  are  going  to 
win  a  war  and  have  all  cf  this  other  effort 
at  the  same  time.  There  may  be  some  ex- 
cuse for  research  in  the  cost  of  living  pro- 
ducts, but  we  are  not  In  the  grocery  business 
and  housewives  are  not  hoarding  machine 
bolts. 

Your  assistance  will  be  very  much  appre- 
ciated. 

Yours  very  truly. 

OmcE  or  THE  Price  Administrator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Receipt  Is  acknowledged  of 
Forms  A  and  B  for  reporting  annual  and  quar- 
terly financial  figures  covering  balance  sheet 
and  complete  operating  figures.  Since  this 
request  is  voluntary  and  since  you  will  un- 
doubtedly get  a  good  sampling  from  concerns 
who  are  In  a  better  position  to  furnish  this 
material,  we  beg  to  be  excused. 

We  are  Iccated  in  the  middle  of  a  highly 
Industrialized  defense  area  and  you  will  notice 
from  the  attached  list  the  type  of  concerns 
which  we  are  serving.  As  a  result,  our  first 
quarter  this  year  was  over  three  times  the 
first  quarter  in  1929  and  the  War  Production 
Board  restrictions  under  wWch  we  must  op- 
erate today  superimpose  an  additional  bur- 
den. In  addition  to  this.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
get  adequate  help  and  Inroads  have  been 
made  on  out  personnel  by  the  war  require- 
ments. For  Instance.  8  out  of  our  74  men 
are  In  uniform  and  a  much  larger  number 
have  been  lost  to  defense  Industries  and  re- 
placed with   Inexperienced   men. 

Our  books  are  not  set  up  so  that  we  can 
readily  give  out  the  Information  requested 
and  to  carry  out  your  request  under  present 
conditions  would  require  that  we  let  defense 
orders  He  on  the  f'e^k  without  attention  We 
are  already  v,  :f..i  t;  nights,  holidays,  and 
Sundays  trying  to  keep  ahead  of  the  orders, 
which  seem  to  us  to  be  of  first  importance  If 
we  are  going  to  win  this  war. 

In  view  of  the  above,  may  we  ask  that  our 
name  be  removed  from  your  lisi:. 
Yours  very  tr  i:, 

[From  the  Orange    (M  .  -  r    Enterprise  and 
Journal  J 

TOO  MANY  gnats 

"We  could  accomplish  a  great  deal  around 
here."  declared  a  property  owner  in  a  nearby 
rural  area  the  other  day.  "if  It  v;asn't  for  the 
black  files  which  are  so  thick  and  persistent 
that  you  Just  have  to  run  for  cover,"    Simi- 
larly, those  trying  to  operate  an  industrial 
plant  or  a  business  of  any  proportions,  have 
like  annoyances,  but  the  Insects  which  are 
slowing  up  production  in  this  phase  of  en- 
deavor    are     New     Deal     gnats — inspectors, 
bureau     representatives,     recorders,     propa- 
gandists.   Their  Jobs  are  to  stick  their  several 
beaks  Into  somebody's   business  and  subse- 
quently slow  up  the  wheels  of  progress.    They 
are  a  definite  obstacle  In  the  way  of  getting 
something  done,  and  If  Mr    Rcosevelt  knew 
the  first  rudiments  of  business  he  would  kick 
the  whole  cart  and  caboodle  of  them  cut  the 
window.     Instead  he  starts  ranting  over  the 
alleged  promiscuous  distribution  of  X-gaso- 
Une-ratlon  cards  and   wishes  the  public   to 
know  who  has  them     If  he  wotild  forget  the 
X  holders  and  kick  out  a  few  thousand  Gov- 
ernment employees  he  would  do  the  gasoline 
shortage  far  greater  service  and  erase  some 
of  the  wrinkles  In  Mr   Average  Cltlaen  who  Is 
digging  deeper  and  d  «  -it  for  tax  money  to 
keep  this  nonsense  gumg     It  Is  enlightening 
to  know  that  some  19.000  automobiles  owned 
by  the  Government  are  being  used  bv  th^^e 
meddlesome  acents  at  a  yearly  main*    ;     i    e 
expense    to    the    Government    of    *'    '       • 
Not   onp    nf    them    is    engaged   in    wiii    w   :  k 
And  th(ti'   eii.p.    \v>  are  for   the  most  p>^:t 
pcrso:,^   wV:  ■  r   ii>i    i.rvrr  rnr-.   their  fnit,   in 
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f.i  ■  vr-:e  ;-,-)-•  :caily  down  and  out  b.-' ''«> 
Mr  ;.:,.;  N'.r^  !■;  i  .s>-vclt  took  over  at  th^"  N^  M  "  <• 
House.  Lei's  try  to  forget  uh  ii  X  •  ■;  >«  or 
who  represent  the  X's  until  ;-•  ir.*  •  .  c  >  ..  ne 
about  the  prom.scuous  use  of  gasoline  by 
Government  employees  who  are  atKJUt  as 
valuable  to  the  common  good  as  the  black 
flies  on  a  New  Er  eland  hillside. 


Munitions  tor  Marching  Men 
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HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

(.It     LuUI^^lANA 

IN  THE  MOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\TS 

Thif^dai'  June  4.  1942 

M;.  BKOUKS,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  Include 
therein  the  .-speech  of  J.  T,  Ripgenback. 
chief  of  staff  of  Charles  Edwin  Suiter 
detachment  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corp.<;  I  ■•>\  delivered  over  radio  sta- 
tion KWKH,  of  Shreveport.  La.,  on  May 
8.  1942.  and  covering  the  subject.  Muni- 
tions for  Marching  Men: 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  National 
Employment  Week,  and  since  Its  Inception  It 
has  been  sponsored  by  the  American  Legion. 
One  of  Its  slogans  Is:  "Jobs  for  men  over  40". 
We  keep  plugging  that  slogan  the  year 
•round,  but  during  National  Employment 
Week  we  place  upon  It  extra  emphasis.  It's 
part  of  our  campaign  tc  Impress  upon  em- 
ployers the  fact  that  a  man  shouldn't  be 
turned  out  to  graze,  as  It  were.  Just  because 
he  has  reached  his  fortieth  birthday. 

During  the  past  years  we  often  felt  pretty 
discouraged  over  the  results  of  our  "Jobs  for 
men  over  40"  campaign  The  depression 
years  saw  men  of  every  age  thrown  out  of 
work,  and  when  new  ones  were  taken  on 
employers  took  the  attitude  that  It  was 
better  to  hire  a  young  man  than  an  older 
one.  Help  was  plentiful:  why  not  break  In  a 
man  who  would  last  longer? 

But  we  kept  on  with  our  educational  cam- 
paign. We  argued  that  the  wide  experience, 
capacity  for  loyalty,  dependability,  and 
steadiness  which  a  man  over  40  iwssessed 
could  not  have  been  attained  by  a  youiig 
man  of  20.  The  older  man  no  doubt  had  a 
family;  give  him  a  good  Job  he  can  do  well, 
we  urged,  and  he  won't  be  likely  to  leave 
the  Job  for  adventure  or  "something  better 
over  the  hill".  Little  by  little  we  wore  down 
the  resistance  of  some  employers.  Many  of 
them  took  on  older  men  for  a  trial  and  soon 
found  that  they  were  producing  as  well  as 
the  young  fellows  next  to  them. 

Last  year,  when  President  Roosevelt  pro- 
claimed the  week  of  May  4  as  National  Em- 
ployment Week,  we  had  something  to  talk 
about  There  were  actually  shortages  of 
skilled  workers  In  some  Industries,  and  men 
over  40  were  found  to  possess  the  needed 
skills  Some  of  them  had  been  out  of  work, 
or  had  been  working  on  Jobs  which  did  not 
give  them  a  chance  to  make  the  most  of  their 
abilities,  but  with  a  little  brushing  up  they 
were  able  to  take  their  places  In  the  great 
defense  effort.  We  have  changed  that  word 
out  war,  and  no  war  was  ever  won  by  defen- 
"D«fensc"  to  "War  "  America  Is  In  an  all- 
slve  fighting.    We  are  out  to  make  weapons 

if  offen.se — tanks,  planes,  and  ships  We 
n.ust  carry  the  fight  to  the  enemy— and  we 
need  those  men  over  40,  as  well  as  every 
other  man  and  woman   in  America, 

We  who  were  in  the   :  •:■   -    r  know  that  It 

t   Lk  seven  cr  eight  n;t:.  b'-L.:.a  the  lines  to 


keep  one  man  In  ih«?  trenches.  I  ^v..  told 
that  In  this  war,  because  It  Is  such  a  highly 
meihanlzed  war.  It  takes  from  18  to  20  men 
find  women  to  keep  one  soldier  supplied. 
With  our  lines  of  communication  girdling  the 
globe,  calling  for  more  and  more  shops,  ihia 
proportion  Us  more  likely  to  go  up  than  down. 
There  Is  another  factor  which  has  entered 
Into  the  problem  of  war  production.  In  the 
last  war  we  depended  upon  our  Allies,  par- 
ticularly England  and  France,  to  supply  US 
with  much  of  our  heavy  equipment  Ameri- 
can planes,  big  guns,  and  big  shells  were  al- 
most unheard-of  In  France.  Now  the  tables 
have  been  turned  We  have  become  the 
ursenal  of  democracy  throughout  the  world — 
China,  Russia.  England — every  country  that 
is  today  battling  the  forces  cf  Hitler  and 
Hlrohlto  and  their  associates — depends  upon 
us  for  much  of  the  equipment  of  war  That 
means  more  and  more  American  men  and 
women  must  produce  war  materials,  for  them 
and  for  our  own  armies  and  navies,  and  must 
produce  these  materials  before  It  Is  too  late. 
Last  December,  when  the  Japs  made  their 
sneak  attack  upon  us.  we  had  about  7.000.000 
men  and  women  directly  connected  with  the 
production  of  munitions  This  coming  De- 
cember we  shall  have  to  have  17,000.000  per- 
ons  producing  munitions  lor  marching  men — 
and  the  number  cf  the.se  marching  men  will 
hnve  been  doubled  before  the  year  Is  out. 
They  cannot  be  taken  from  Jobs  no  one  else 
can  do.  But  In  some  cases  older  men  can  be 
trained  to  take  thof.e  places,  so  that  young 
men  can  be  released  to  Join  the  armed  forces. 
That  Is  one  reason  for  the  Job  question- 
naires which  are  being  mailed  out  with  the 
selective-service  questionnaires.  All  of  those 
men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  44  who  reg- 
istered In  February— 9,000.000 — either  have 
received  the  two  questionnaires  or  will  re- 
ceive them  In  the  near  future.  The  21  to  35 
registrants  of  more  than  a  year  ago  have 
been  pretty  well  r'-'pued  by  their  local 
Selective    Service    I  >    already,    although 

further  Information  on  their  skills  and  abili- 
ties Is  being  gathered  all  the  time  On  April 
27  the  men  from  45  to  65  registered.  They, 
too.  win  receive  the.se  Job  questionnaires,  and 
when  these  have  been  checked  over,  Uncle 
Sam  win  have  that  complete  Inventory  of 
skills  for  which  he  has  been  Iwik^ng — an  In- 
ventory of  American  manpower 

There  is  no  doubt  that  National  Employ- 
ment week  this  year  finds  many  men  who 
have  registered  for  selective  service  still 
without  Job  questionnaires.  That  should  not 
keep  you  from  going  to  your  nearest  United 
States  Employment  OfBce  and  listing  your 
skills  unless  you  feel  that  you  are  at  present 
doing  the  most  you  can  in  the  all-out  war 
effort.  The  advantage  of  voluntarily  doing 
this  at  thU  time  is  that  ynu  either  toe  placed 
on  a  Job  you  should  toe  doing,  or  given  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  training  or  refresher 
course  right  now.  You  can  be  placed  In  a 
war-production  Job  sooner  than  the  man  who 
waits  for  his  questionnaire  to  be  mailed  to 
him.  And  you'll  stay  ahead  of  him  all  the 
way  along;  may  even  be  his  boss  when  he 
finally  does  come  Into  your  factory. 

I  think  President  Roosevelt.  In  rro-ln'i-'n^ 
this  years  National  Employment  v.    .  >  -  l 

clearly  and  In  a  few  words  the  part  oiaer 
men  can  play,  "They  had  something  to  give 
In  youth  and  valor  then     ?  <  referring 

to  those  who  served  In  19>i  •  H      "They 

have  something  to  give  In  experience  and  skill 
today,"  Let  us.  the  ones  who  gave  unstint- 
ingly  of  that  youth  which  Is  gone,  not   be 
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caUKht  the  thread  of  th"  t  i  '    pr- 
and  future  which  mad-^  ^^  •    ^  '  M 
rial  Day  of  such  great  s.^r  .fi ;  ir.  t   • 
true    Americans      The       '..'    '.j.:     'a 
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study: 
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gTf*  according  to  the  time-    **>  n.   vp  ".  i     u^ 
the  familiar  ritual,  rec<  gr   r  :  .:  '    ■'   "* 
of  thus  recalling  some  of  the  n.;  .n' 
of  our  national  hi«t/ rr 
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Let  L'j  Watch  Our  Step 

EXTENSTrA"   C.'F  REM.M'KS 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

IN    Tin.   HOU?K    OF    li£VHZ-'¥ 'ri  \  VV'-TS 

Thursday.  Ju-:     4    .'  ■  i- 

M:-    HOFT"M.^.N      ^'.'"    Speaker,  while 
hundreds  of  thousands  ol  our  men.  thou- 
sands of  our  fl'Zhter  planes  and  bombers 
and  our  warships  are  being  sent  to  fight 
on  every  continent  and  sea.  the  press  this 
morning.  June  4.  gives  us  thp  news  that 
yesterday  the  Japs  made  two  bombing 
attacks  on  Dutch  Hart>or  in  Alaska;  that 
our  w  .St  coast  is  threatened;  that  the 
Germans  hav*;  torpedoed  and  sunk  the 
freighters  supplying  our    armed    forces 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  all 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  the 
Sv  Lawrence  River.     We  are  told  that 
::    >    han  225  ships  necessary  to  supply 
■.:  rt:T.ed  forces  have  been  sent  to  the 
b  ••   n-.  this  year. 

¥:■■  :\  the  willfully  blind  know  that  if 
this  war  is  to  be  won  our  industrial  plants 
must  be  operated  at  full  capacity;  every 
thought  and  every  effort  miLst  be  di- 
:•    *   i  *.  -.vAid  production. 

\%  '  :•.■:■  ..■  home,  here  in  Washington, 
w>  p.  rn.  •_  i"  •neniy  who  challenges  the 
pu-.--;  v.^n.  and  the  loyalty  of  the  people's 
r- p!f>' r.  itives.  who  would  overthrow 
,  u:  Cr '>■  r-!':Tv  ■'  '  v  f  rce.  destroy  the 
!.b':'v  a.'^.i  :;.-  !:••-:  n:  which  we  have 
-  :  :.?;  enjoyed,  to  attack  us  from  within. 
Let  us  beware;  It'  u-■^  '.vatch  our  step, 
lest  the  CommunL-;  Paiy.  v,hich  is  now 
i:'P»-p.:v  a;;,.:  O'  .'ily  aaa-ric:  the  cause  of  the 
Jap>  and  -  t  H.-,^^r  io  tha'  which  those 
er>'m;es   -arno'  c  5 

Of'-r.  h3>  ^'''T.'yn  b*>*'r.  r'a   •■"!  ':'v  me 
t.i    'Aha'    fh-^    C  nirr.un.'---^    Wdc    ai..i    to 
v-l-.a:  'hey  are  ci  .ng      .Ml  too  often  the 
warr.::u  'has    bten    d-.^:'- fard-d;    hence. 
print t:'d  l-.ere\v;'h  i>  an  artic.e  cy  that  ac- 
cu;ae  ck-viwr.  'l.^.'  fearless  commenta- 
!    tor,    Wes-brcuk   P-e'.er    w!-..ch    tfVs  you 
I    in  plain  terms  wha'  •h>:>C  ri'mani-'  Party 
'    IS  ar. d  fr.ni  whence  it  receives  Its  sup- 
port; . 

F  ^ :  R    En  "■  -  H  I 

(F,v  Wr  ilT     i.  P*  -'er) 

TTTS     ^NT; -AMFk;     ^N    Cli.N!  M ''VIST     P«.?.TT 
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.f    i;re 


The  Whre  H  use  5-i--",--.-  -in;--':;  'ng 
't--  commutation  of  Ea-.  B'  -wder's  prison 
sp,--,— Of.  « ;  -'  »,.>  ■i-v  '.'.>t--Tfd  m  the  interest 

H-    A  '.'    1  ;     •     "   -Vrr.erican,  Is  chief  of  the 

C'  "■.'■/;-.  -•  V '•' ^.p  United  States. 

p. -.'"s* -M' . .  ■  M  ^^'■T^•  r--^-  .)f  ten  has  been 
^^,,-, .'>-,,.  ■  -  ,;...:.;.■  ^  '  ,  .'  •:.•;  party  Is  a  sub- 
v-vo      '    .^n:l-Ar--  ?roup 

ir  '^.f  C'^mmuni^t  P.^rtv  Is  subversive  and 
s:  -.  .*"i."r>.can.  then  President  Roosevelt  has 
hN'Vf^.  the  lead'-  t  *  -~  :^plracy  against 
•r.e  O  vp-ntner.r  •': '^  p*"  ■  'nd  the  lives  of 
:;-.    ■*:.    :■'   A--"  -'■■   p'"   '^''" 

But   :s   th.e  C.r.'."-U;.i^t   Pa.'v    antl-Amerl- 


Tl.e  aiL-^wer  la  given  a«  an  ofDclal  do  .m*':  t 
by  Francis  Biddle.  Attorney  General  «:.a  t;  a 
highest  law  officer  In  the  United  States.  IQ 
the  Harry  Bridges  deportation  case.  t« 
follows:  ^       „    _^. 

•'The  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  a  section  of  the  so-called  Third  Inter- 
national, was  founded  In  1919;  and  after  r-s 
name  was  changed  several  times,  finally  b< - 
came  the  Ck)mmunl8t  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  third  Internatloma 
advocated  the  class  struggle,  which  was  de- 
scribed as  entering  the  phase  of  civil  war  In 
America.  Illegal  methods  were  also  advo- 
cated, where  uecessary.  to  carry  on  Its  work; 
svstematlc  agitation  In  the  Army,  the  re- 
nouncing of  patriotism,  and  the  revolutlou- 
ary  overthrow  of  capitalism. 

"The  "American  Section'  adopted  ft  T^s- 
gram  declaring:  'The  Communist  Party  will 
systematically  and  persistently  propagate  the 
Idea  of  the  Inevitability  of  and  necessity  lor 
violent  revolution  and  will  prepare  the  work- 
ers for  armed  insurrection  as  the  only  means 
of  overthrowing  the  capitalist  state.' 

"The  Communist  Party  teaches  the  violent 
overthrow  of  existing  governmenta.  Including 
the  United  States.  This  concept  reaches  bf.ck 
to  the  famous  manifesto  of  Marx  and  Engels 
of  1848,  which  declares:  'The  Communlsta 
openly  declare  that  their  ends  can  be  it- 
talned  only  by  the  forcible  overthrew  of  all 
existing  social  conditions.' 

"In  the  'thesis  and  statutes  of  the  Third 
International*  (1920)  this  doctrine  Is  ex- 
panded The  mass  struggle  means  a  whole 
system  of  developing  demonstrations  growng 
ever  more  acute  In  form,  and  logically  lead'ng 
to  an  uprising  against  the  capitalistic  ordei  of 
government." 

"This  and  other  documentary  evidence 
•  •  •  established  that  It  Is  an  organiza- 
tion that  advises,  advocates,  and  teaches  the 
overthrow,  by  force  and  violence,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

"Penetration  Into  trade  unions  was  strong- 
ly emphasized  In  Communist  literature  and 
conversion  of  their  members  by  constant  iigl- 
tatlon  and  propaganda  Reforms  In  the  labor 
movement  should  be  accepted  as  screens  be- 
hind which  revolutionary  activities  could  be 
carried  on.  To  carry  out  this  program.  "iTac- 
tlons'  were  organized  within  particular  unions 
to  advance  the  alms  of  communism  behind 
the  "front"  of  education.  The  party  wa.'s  to 
engage  in  strikes  and  wage  movements  to 
war  against  class  collaboration  r'ar>«  and  to 
organize  the  unorganized. 

"The  party  took  control  of  '!  e  W  '<trs 
Alliance  as  a  medium  throucf.  wh;  h  to 
organize  the  unemployed.  "To  develop  cilll- 
tant  class  struggles"  and  "to  build  the  revolu- 
tion' throtigh  association  In  a  'brilliant  c  r.<;e- 
consclous.  unemployed  organization  '" 

Mr  Biddle  also  found  that  the  .Anipr'.-nn 
Youth  Congress  had  been  "Identif.-  .  v=  a 
""front""  organization,  or  affiliate  of  ■:.p  s:  "i- 
Amerlcan  Communist  Party,  and  said  so 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  shown  marked  livm- 
pathy  with  both  the  W<-'- •  -  A..  ;i:..'p  and 
the  Youth  Congress,  and  Biir.p  c:'*"  ^t"h 
approval,  the  finding  of  Judee  CharU'=  B 
Sears,  who  recommended  Bridges'  dpp  r* '.- 
tion.  that  demonstrations  of  such  syn  j  -h? 
warrant  a  conclusion  that  Brldsies  ""follo'^cd 
this  course  of  conduct  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
Communist  Party  rather  than  as  a  ma'eJ  of 
chance  coincidence."' 

In  Mrs.  Roosevelt"8  case,  there  h  :'  s?  be^n 
no  comparable  public  Inquiry,  thire  .s  ko 
direct  evidence  of  "afflliation."  but  her  own 
displays  of  that  "sj-mpathy"  have  been  no  less 
numerous,  gratuitous  ror  hearty  than  his 

At  any  rate  within  a  month  after  Br<  <*  !  r> 
release  for  the  sake  of  ""unity"  am^;  t?  "e 
American  people,  the  organizaticr  '  wt  h 
he  Is  the  chief  Is  denounced  by  the  A"' r:>7 
General  in  words  that  might  have  b".  n 
cribbed  from  Marttn  Dies  himself,  as  h  •  le 
to  the  American  Government  and  a  t  e  of 
American  patriotism  even  in  the  Army. 
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Dictatorship  in  Puerto  Rico  Under 
Governor  Tugwell 

EXl ENSIGN   0¥    KEM.AilKS 
or 

HON.  BOLIVAR  PAGAN 

FF.ST-Nr    I   ■    .\!  \!  :  S'- '    ,  N  f:H     FT  I    M     FVERTO    RICO 

!\-    H!F  HOUSE  OF  K."!^?:  E-^ENTATTVES 

Thu---'-:a:j   Jwu   4    1942 

Mr.  PAGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House,  1  am  Includ- 
ing two  editorials  recently  published  In 
Ei  Mundo.  Independent  daily,  the  leading 
newspaper  of  Puerto  Rico,  dealing  on 
Governor  Tugwell  and  his  autocratic  and 
dictatorial  polices  and  conduct  In  Puerto 
Rico. 

(Prom  El  Mundo.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  of 
May   18,   1942] 

REXFORD  CUT  TUCWTLL,  ABSOLUTI:  AND  ALMICHTT 

The  absolute  and  personal  control  Gov- 
ernor  Tugwell  would  exercise  over  Puerto 
Rico  has  reached  proportions  which  com- 
pletely Jeopardize  our  entire  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Sticking  to  a  double  Job  and  the  aggravat- 
ing circumstances  of  immorality  and  confu- 
sion was  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  de- 
prive the  island  of  the  limited  conquests  on 
her  march  to  self-government. 

The  Governor-Chancellor  thereafter*  con- 
centrated upon  a  plan  to  center  on  the  Gov- 
ernment House  the  greatest  amount  of  power 
a  clvU  governor  ever  held  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag. 

In  attaining  this  purpose  with  unfortunate 
abatement  from  the  legislature,  Mr.  Tugwell 
has  set  up  a  supergovernment  duplicating 
work  for  the  sole  purpose  of  centralizing  at 
La  Fortaleza  such  powers  as  no  other  Ameri- 
can governor  ever  had  before  him. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  single  board 
set  up  In  recent  months  that  has  not  sur- 
rendered Its  powers  and  Its  part  In  commu- 
nity life  to  the  Governor.  With  such  powers 
as  the  legislature  has  gradually  been  sur- 
rendering or  creating  for  him.  Mr.  Tug\^ell 
actually  has  revolutionary  control  over  the 
Puerto  Rican  scene  and  may  up.set  at  will 
Insular  economy  In  Its  entirety.  No  remedy 
or  defense  Is  evident. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  Governor  Tugwell 
has  reached  audacity's  limit.  • 

Basic  legislation  has  been  signed  by  him 
without  advice  from  the  Attorney  General, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  vital  points  were 
at  stake  that  called  for  legal  advice  Basic 
legislation  has  been  signed  by  him  rot  only 
without  such  advice  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral but  In  spite  of  specific  advice  to  the 
contrary  from  the  Attorney  General 
Whether  or  not  the  proposed  leei.«latlon  met 
constitutional  standards  was  determined  by 
the  Governor's  fancy  A  substantial  number 
of  these  laws  were  enacted  on  the  Governor's 
own  Initiative. 

Furthermore,  Governor  Tugwell  acts  with 
evident  disregard  of  the  Insular  auditor's 
policy.  Such  basic  laws  as  provided  for  the 
transportation  authority,  the  development 
bank,  the  development  company,  reoiganlza- 
tion  of  the  university,  amendment  of  the 
land  law.  and  the  communications  authority 
were  never  referred  to  the  auditor — a  tradi- 
tional practice  of  the  Governors  of  this 
Island. 

The  law  which  in  effect  does  away  with 
participation  of  the  auditor's  office  In  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  water  resources  authority 
was  signed  by  him  regardless  of  an  adverse 
opinion  from  the  auditor  It  violates  the 
Organic  Act  of  Puerto  Rico,  with  full  knowl- 
edge that  the  Attorney  General  is  of  the 
opinion    that    this    measu  e    ;^    unconatitu- 


•'.onal.  An  adveri^^  r-y  :.:  :.  f^  ■-'■,  •'••^  A'-or- 
:.cy  General  was  at  :.■  *  "  i>'  •'..•:  (  .  .■■  w.'.en 
the  Governor  took  away  the  bill  and  can- 
celed the  advice  petition. 

A  law  for  the  set-up  of  the  planning  board 
was  the  subject  of  adverse  report  from  the 
attorney  general's  and  the  auditor's — the 
first  report  on  legal  grounds,  the  second  on 
economic  grounds.  Solely  the  Governor's, 
this  law  was,  therefore,  signed  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  officials  who  were  most  qualified 
to  interpret  It. 

Tlie  auditor  also  banned  the  budget  which 
the  Governor  has  Jiist  signed  Increasing  the 
government's  expenses  by  approximately  *5,- 
000,000  "I  cannot  favorably  recommend." 
Auditor  Fltzslmmons  has  said,  '"such  an  In- 
crease at  a  time  when  everybody  expects  us 
to  save  money  " 

It  was  the  Governor  himself  who  upheld 
the  auditor's  views  when  recently  he  vetoed 
a  legislative  appropriation  with  word  on  the 
substantial  cut  In  the  Island's  Income  The 
Governor  also  knows  that  rum  distillers  are 
unable  to  fill  orders  amounting  to  more  than 
$10,000,000  because  of  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  with  the  mainland.  The  liquor  In- 
dustry pays  taxes  for  more  than  11.000.000 
Abetted  by  the  treasurer  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Governor  .^ligwell  has  Ignored  this  crushing 
reality  to  approve  a  budget  and  a  series  of 
special  appropriations  that  are  a  serious 
menace  to  insular  finance 

And  now,  as  if  to  outdo  himself,  the  Gov- 
ernor has  taken  over  certain  legislative  pre- 
rogatives and  has  amended,  with  evicent 
abuse  of  power,  certain  bills  which  the  legis- 
lature referred  to  him  for  approval  On 
his  own  account  the  Governor  cut  down  as 
he  saw  fit  such  moneys  as  the  legislature 
set  aside  for  the  land  authority  The  slice 
was  as  high  as  $1,900,000  A  $2,700,000  ap- 
propriation for  construction  of  district  hos- 
pitals in  Ponce,  Guayama.  and  Mayaguez  was 
brought  down  to  $700,000  Tlius  the  Gov- 
ernor not  only  arbitrarily  determined  for  him- 
self the  amount  but  actually  the  sort  of 
structures  to  be  had  on  the  appropriation "s 
cut.  The  legislature  set  aside  $100,000  for 
dredging  the  Santiago  Channel  In  Arecibo 
The  Governor  reduced  this  to  $25,030 

These  farts  establish  the  conclusion  that 
there  Is  no  limit  to  the  Governor's  desire  for 
full,  absolute  power  Not  only  does  he  Ignore 
and  disregard  the  opinions  of  his  official  ad- 
visers, not  only  does  he  look  down  upon  the 
Government's  actual  supervisor,  the  auditor; 
now  he  takes  over  the  legislative  rights  and 
changes  at  will  such  bills  a.s  are  sent  to  him 
for  signing  Important  officials  of  the  audi- 
tor's office,  a.stonlshed  at  such  boldness,  have 
said  these  things  "have  no  precedent  In  the 
economic  tradition  of  the  Government  of 
Puerto  Rico." 

On  top  of  all  this  the  Island  Is  In  the  midst 
of  one  of  its  most  difficult  periods  In  Us  his- 
tory. Puerto  Rlcan  economy  Is  facing  stormy 
weather.  At  the  height  of  the  emergency  an 
absolute  and  almighty  Governor  who  does  as 
he  pleases,  who  appropriates  with  no  regard 
of  proportion,  who  goes  in  for  absurd  projects 
and  experiments  at  the  people"s  expense,  who 
on  one  hand  announces  substantial  cuts  in 
Income  and  on  the  other  overwhelms  the 
Island  with  an  extra  burden  of  special  and 
extraordinary  appropriations. 

Whither  are  we  going?  Are  we  to  sit  back 
and  fold  cur  arms  on  the  face  of  Imperiled 
fate? 

IFrom  EI  Mundo,  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  of 
May    14,   1942] 

TOO   tATI.    GOVERNOR 

In  an  effort  to  Justify  his  veto  of  House 
Bill  710  dealing  with  the  coffee  Industry  prob- 
lem. Governor  Tugwell  has  stated  the 
following: 

"There  is  a  great  reduction  In  funds  de- 
rived, from  excise  taxes  on  such  articles  as 


automobiles,    tires,    etc.,    which    ha\f    l ■''«"■. 
rationed  ■" 

Further  on  he  says: 

'"Until  we  are  able  to  see  more  clearly  our 
way  in  the  future.  I  cannot  pledge  the  Gov- 
ernment to  this  disbursement,  which  I  esti- 
mate at  approximately  01,600.000  for  the  first 
year  " 

These  words  of  the  Governor,  planned  to 
Justify  a  veto,  conflict  absurdly  with  his  pub- 
lic record 

The  Governor  who  does  not  see  the  way 
out  now  and  Is  frightened  by  the  prospect  of 
reduction  in  the  insular  Income.  Is  never- 
theless the  same  offlcla'  'a•^'"  vfr^  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  to  ap;  t  n  f  idget  of  ap- 
proximately $21. OOO.OOl)  •:  ^  f-  ::ik7  "e 
present  one  by  about  $P  ii  ;v  'i.e 
same  official  who  h-'  •  ■'.  •  ■  ■  cslatlve  ma- 
jority, has  set  up  h  ^.  ■••  <  •  u  super-ma- 
chinery that  is  not  responsive  to  urgent  or 
immediate  needs,  that  evidently  contemrii^'es 
establishment  of  a  bureaucracy  of  exp«  *«  fi'  - 
pendent  on  privilege  and  lavlshneas 

The  Governor  who  on  his  own  sdmlsi^inn 
now  walks  In  darkness,  even  the:  ■>,  !  -■  :-  v 
see  clearly  the  Inevitable  Income  fn  r.  !.s.  ;« 
the  same  official  who  has  set  up  ir  x- 
travagantly  financed  Planning  B  H^ri  •  (x- 
periment  with  public  moneys  u:  ;  >  r  <  ^liit  of 
emergency. 

The  Governor  who  now  Is  or  pretends  to 
be  frightened  on  account  of  the  ;•  ■  »  !  <  - 
crease  is  the  same  official  who  thf  .'  .1 
and  who  has  Just  approved  a  bill  f.  r  h 
ishly  financed  transportation  authori-.y.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  our  transportation  prob- 
lems must  be  solved  in  Washington  It  Is 
from  the  Nation's  Capital  that  a  decision  is 
to  be  made  and  followed  up  with  regard  to 
vehicle  and  tire  rationing  It  Is  there  that 
a  decision  is  to  be  made  as  to  maritime 
routes  and  the  material  to  cover  them  The 
transportation  authority  set  up  In  Puerto 
Rico  is  a  dead  thing,  with  no  scope  to  solve 
In  any  way  the  problems  or  change  of  cir- 
cumstances that  bring  about  our  transporta- 
tion difficulties.  This  authority  Is  nothing 
but  another  wheel  in  the  bureaucratic  super- 
machine  set  up  to  promote  partisan  inter- 
ests and  release  Mr  Tugwell "s  morbid  experl- 
mentallsm. 

This  Governor  who  now  would  go  on  rec- 
ord in  the  face  of  possible  disaster  In  gov- 
ernment economy  Is  the  same  official  who 
time  and  again  increa.=ed  finance  personnel, 
duplicating  services  already  performed  by 
other  government  agencies.  There  was  no 
urgent  need  for  this,  no  Justification  what- 
ever, except  in  rare,  exceptional  Instances 

This  Is  the  same  Governor  who  has  set  up 
a  series  of  unnecessary  bureaus,  boards  and 
f)etty  boards,  unfavorably  affecting  other  In- 
dispensable services 

This  Is  the  same  Governor  who  challenged 
economic  standards  of  sound  government 
set  out  by  ttie  Auditor  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
same  Governor  who  recommended  appropri- 
ations based  on  swollen  estimates  The  chal- 
lenge was  thrust  when  the  Governor  in- 
cluded In  his  budget  message  such  recom- 
mendations as  Auditor  Fltzslmmons  had  sub- 
mitted, only  to  let  them  on  record  in  con- 
trast with  his  own  recommendations,  very 
much  In  line  with  prodigality 

This  Is  the  same  Governor  who  did  not 
urge  In  his  message  to  the  legislature  for 
setting  aside  a  reserve  fund,  despite  his  esti- 
mate of  a  favorable  $18000,000  balance,  de- 
spite his  own  statement  during  the  hurricane 
season  that  he  was  sleeplese  because  of  the 
possibility  of  our  being  struck  by  one  of 
these  acts  of  God  without  means  to  cope 
with  disaster. 

This  Is  the  same  Governor  who  set  up  a 
Civil  Liberties  Bureau  dependent  on  appoint- 
ment by  La  Fortaleza  So  far  this  Bureau 
has  done  one  thing  only:  To  uphold  an  as- 
sault on  free  speech  by  a  Government  bu- 
reau that  would  comply  with  exclusively  ;  r- 
sonal  wishes  of  the  Governor  In  person. 
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APIM-:N:I)IX   to  THI-:  CnNiiUK^-IoNAl. 


Tbi»  W  th*  ■•mt  OoTernor  who.  'J' 
tnccme  rfduct:on  to  which  he  r 
tfoublrd   thp  rxpensM  of   hU  owi. 
th«  forthccminf  ftscal  year,  mere, 
from  (88  000  to  1173.000 

The  hurricane  «*Mon  U  near     Insuiak  in- 
r  la  cut      Unceriainiiea  m  regard  \o  an 

•  nry    waiver    toward     a    lot    hoiiion 
f  <   M  her«  that  waa  anticipated   by 

A     .  do  not  suffer  trom  Dr    Tutrkelli 
;  c>  cxpenmeri'.alu^m  or  from  the  irsular 

l.^^urera  chronic  cptlmiani.  On  top 
•11.  the  Chief  Executive  n<iw  attera;);* 
on  record.  po«t  mortem  aa  It  were,  with 
inl*«d«d  to  b*<.k  up  a  gift  lor  prophecy 

Oov.rnor  Tugwell  should  realize  ihatj  It  la 
too  late  for  him  to  play  a  prophets  rt 
i     .    f  T  him  tti  go  crazy  on  rconcmlc  1 

iL     ahould   al.-o  realiae  that  hu   pc.l|:y   of 
:   expenditure,  of  paruaan   comp 
•r  ,  •  .  n  wbt-n  nothing  els*  is  inv 
;,      .     .       >    ror  acceptance   by  public 
i    :.   i  i-1  af  sound  govcrumtnt 

A   much  he  may  have  lo  say 
1  ,  ^:  th'--  facu.  Governor  Tiigwell 


of    It 

'    no 

I   veto 


'.  too 

I  «Ue:i. 


mls<>. 
^Ivcd. 

opm- 


ine.>capably  on   record 
t  X       .uvf  who  Ignored  every  em<-:   ■ 
u...   ...  who  pa«nfd  the  la"e  o(  * 

order  to  have  things  his  own  way  rt. 
of  coa»equencea. 


the 

lU- 

!n 


Thf    Latf    Very    Reverend    ZeBarn^y 

PhilLpt 

HON  RAYMONDS  SPRINGER 

is    :'K£    H     :'-E   t  'i-    He  I'V.'  >r'N  :  A 

Thur^rz,    ]'.-■■  i    :    i: 

M'-    CPRTNGKF.      Mr    Sp-MK- r    t;';-i? 

ar  1  lament-,:  v\  '.    /-'  H  ■,  ■■  ■•  T    v\  :iips. 

H:  d.i; 'i  •'.  f  .*'•'  I'""  '"-i  6'.it»_->  sjtiate. 
1..  :■:.     t     ;,i    v    ;:,   -.-  r:lt!on    '(|   'hat 

t  ,,: " ;;  a  .i  ^  \  ,;■-■-,,  :'i  :::■;:  .;'.»:  ■•»■  :'  -V-  ■  .  l^c 
u  I-  :,  •;  ■  ,1  ...\  t,-'  'A. I-  p',:-'  :i-  w  U  the 
gu:d."v:  ;■■.,!■■  ■:  k-  ■  h;-.-  v-  :'  ^  ;:  ilw  \^.  s 
\h-'  \  •  ■  -  r-  liMtd  S;.i:t.-;  b  r.aic. 
i:  V\\   ;  ;.   i"hvervd  hus  last  jirayer 

1  .  •  '  •'  ■;•,,>•  k'  '  i'  bi  ^^.  '  t  r-'  :v  t^  the 
;:;,  .-  ...■■  f  ;n  :;;;■  .i-.l  -\  .■  v.A  \  1 1,  1  hiS 
wordsof'A  s.,1  •;.':.,t',.  ^;;!  ..;    .',  :  Ls  en- 

t,  ■■••  -.     v^  ':      •■     \  A" 
\.A\  :  .    v:r;  '■  < 
M-    ^';-■.lf:    r    ; 


V. 


-.ii 


remarks  in  '\\''  .Ap;." 
I  include  '\\ 


.1.      .i      w"'       K.       '  i    Lii      ^t   'C  4  . 


writ- 


ten by  ^!  H  :ii'  c;  (.'ailLsle.  ehtiUed 
•'Echoes  I-'-  r-  [i  N  la.--  P:  ,iy  r  .i:  |;  i:- ti- 
Icatt^d  to  '.:.^-  ..I'''  Kt  '  ■  :•■■  ..1  /'  H  :r|  ■  >  T 
Phillips,  forme:;*  c\  •.-/..<  :-.  -i  '.:.-  tinted 
States  Senate: 

In  Lhe  shadow  cf  Thy  wire*  »•  1^  I  mfcke  my 


refute,    until    these    calam.t . 


■{     pait. 


(Dr<1ir-i'-l    •       -ro    late    7- I' i   :      ,    ^     V\.:.- 


O     :  '  ^  "4     A  '\    '-t*   *''   : . .IT' ■'^. .,~>   :    i:;  t'   .3 

i>;,.  --viU'  .1   :».'   *.!  :.•-■■   ■  f'.-   -■*  ^t  '■  f 

::..•  t^  tMr':,,s'   a  n- :.   '*  f"   *    "-.'.  ; 

■A  f  ■.■ft:-.  ;;.!*  tx-;-..*'^  ■"!  1"':.'>  *■ 
Directir^s   ..fii-:   a:.vl   rr.,-.!   i-i:.d   » 


l-'O 


C      *  us  the  courage.  Lord,  to  face 

T  .1  n  fateful  fact,  ennobled  by 
:;  t'  :oyaity  which  »e  should  piace 

In  God  and  counLry— till  we  die 
Muy  we  work  for  the  betterment 

Of  this,  our  Father  s  world,  which  we 
Have  long  enjoyed,  and  be  content, 

Whatc  er  the  consequence*  be 
Lord.  comfiTt  every  saddened  heart— 

Upon  those  ^nho  are  passing  thru 
The  valley  of  the   shad  iw.  part 

The   curtains,   that    their   souls   may    view 
Tliy  presence,  with  Its  plory-light. 

That   dissipates   all    doubts   and    fears, 
At  d   vanu-hes  the  glooms  of  night. 

Ax.d  into  smiles  turns  sorrows  tears. 

—  Il-'-'ace  C.  Carlisle. 
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HON.  JCHN  W.  FLANNAGANJR. 

or    VTUGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1942 

^T  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
dT  ur.iinimous  ccmsent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  Include  the  Me- 
morial Day  address  I  delivered  at  Bristol. 
Va..  on  Sunday  May  31,  1942. 

The  Memorial  Day  celebration  was  held 
;:  .'.>r    the    auspices    of    the    James    C. 
B;.'Aer  and  Hackler-Wood  Posts  of  the 
American  Legion,  their  auxiliaries,  the 
\\  chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R..  and  other 
I  :  -'ol  patriotic  organizations.     Mrs.  H. 
F.  Lewis,  president  of  the  Bristol  Chapter 
of  the  D    A    R,- presided,  and  presented 
Gi^n.  J    t    il   A-ell.  national  commander 
of  the  Confederate  Veterans,  now  m  his 
ninety-sixth  year,  who  delivered  an  elo- 
quent  and  stirrinR  address.     Mr.  Sam 
H    vman.  commander  of  the  James  C. 
iii.wer  Po^t.  then   introduced   Dr.  Nat 
Copenhavcr.  department  commander  of 
the  Ame:  ican  Legion  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nt-soee,  who,  in  turn,  introduced  me. 
The  address  follows: 
Mars,  the  progenitor  <  ■  M  -  Day.  stlU 

rules     The  rolls  of  thiv-  together 

Vidiiy  to   hoiK^r.  err   ai  M -niorial   D«y. 

will  be  lengthened  by  i.  -s  ot  many  of 

ihi«se  who  ti>dBy  are  on  the  battle  front  flghl- 
ing  for  freedom  and  liberty  and  to  preMfve 
our  Christian  clvilieation 

The  real'.raMon  of  this  fact  Is  sad  and  sick- 
ening, and  brings  forth  again  the  question 
that  has  tormented  mankind  over  the  cen- 
turies. Will  the  roll*  of  Mars  ever  grow?  Is 
there  not  some  way  to  force  recalcitrant  na- 
tions to  keep  the  peace  and  thus  save  the 
flower  of  mankind  from  destruction  upon  the 
field  of  carnage?  While  my  hope,  my  prayer. 
1^  that  out  of  this  conflict  tl.ere  will  come 
the  vision,  the  will,  to  stay  the  hand  of  Mars 
and  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  my  concern  of  the  moment  Is  to  keep, 
as  far  as  humanly  possible,  the  rolls  of  the 
immortals  whom  we  honor  thl."!  evening,  from 
being  Increased  from  the  ranks  of  the  fine, 
manly  young  men  we  are  today  pouring  Into 
the  conflict  To  this  end.  we  who  stay  at 
home  can  make  a  great  contribution. 

!  X  r  •  .'-  !'•  wo  fronts,  the  battle  front 
a::'.  ■:  -  :  - -»  I.'  ct  We  need  both.  One 
:r  :  s  .  •  .5  .mportant  as  the  Other.  With- 
■  h^me  front  the  battle  front  could  not 
L»-  :.  ii.titain*d:  and  without  the  battle  front 
t;  "»  :..::  t  '.'  :  t  would  fall  prey  to  the  In- 
vautT.    W;...e  fame  and  glory  ever  hover  over 


I  )  t 


the  battle  front,  those  who  render  -.t  rflclal 
service  on  the  home  front,  alti  .  :;  'lielr 
names  may  never  appear  upon  our  heroic 
rolls,  are  Just  as  truly  heroes  and  defenders 
of  this  republic  as  the  soldier  who  falls  at 
the  batUe  front  as  the  spoUlght  of  Immor- 
tality, amid  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  the  zoom- 
ing of  the  plane,  and  the  rat-a-tat-tat  of  the 
machine  gun.  reveals  hlF  every  Intrepid  deed 
and  chivalrous  act 

It  is  of  the  home  front,  the  source  of  the 
supply  line  that  furnishes  the  battle  front 
wuh  food  and  raiment,  armament  and  am- 
munition. With  hcpe  and  faith  and  covirage. 
that  I  would  speak  thU  evening.     It  is  here 
In  field  and  factory,  mine  and  mill,  office  and 
store,   mart    and   street,  school    and    church, 
and  around  the  fireside,  that  is  located  the 
reservoir  of  victory  or  defeat      Fill  that  res- 
ervoir with  hope  and  faith,  and  loyalty,  and 
unity,   and  courcge.   and   sacrifice,   and    the 
supply  lines  leading  off  from  It  will  not  only 
carry   the   necessary  food   and    raiment   and 
armament    ai:d    ammunition    to    the    battle 
frjnt.  but  will  also  carry  the  spirit  of  vic- 
tory and  plant  It   In  the  hearts   and   minds 
of  our  combat  soldiers  untU  their  very  aoula 
become  permeated  with  an  Invincibility  that 
no  earthly  power  can  crusii.     Fill  It  with  fear 
and    distrust    and    misgivings    and    division 
and  Its  poisonous  vapors  will  find  their  way 
to  the  battle  front  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
eagJe.  and  poison  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
our  sold.ers  with  a  fear  and  hopelessness  more 
destructive    and    deadly    than    all    the    man 
power  and  Implements  of  war  the  enemy  can 
muster 

How  are  we  filling  the  reservoir?  Let  me 
make  It  a  little  more  personal.  What  Is  your 
contribution,  my  countryman,  to  the  reser- 
voir? No;  I  am  not  talking  about  the  other 
fellow.  I  am  talking  about  you  Are  you  act- 
ing well  the  part  of  a  true,  loyal,  and  patri- 
otic American,  and  putting  In  faith,  hope, 
lovalty,  unity,  courage  sacrifice;  or.  are  you 
playing  Into  the  hand  of  Hitler,  and  putting 
In  misgivings  and  fear  and  distrust  and  di- 
vision? Is  your  contribution  poison  or  pa- 
triotism? 

Give  me  yotir  attention  while  we  make  an 
inspection  of  the  battle  line  along  the  home 
front.  Oh.  while  I  know,  by  and  large.  It  is 
a  great  front,  a  united  front,  a  fighting 
front,  that  commands  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  every  true  patriot.  I  also  know  that  at 
place*  some  have  broken  ranks  and  are  out 
of  line.  In  our  Inspection,  the  out-of-llne 
soldiers  are  the  ones  that  should  demand 
our  special  attention,  because  a  speedy  vic- 
tory can  only  he  brought  about  by  every 
aoldler  remaining  in  line  and  fighting  In  his 
proper  place 

My  countrymen,  the  weapons  of  Hitler  are 
mental  confusion.  Indecision,  fear,  distrust, 
division  His  plan:  Divide  and  conquer. 
And  for  some  time  past  we  have  been  subject 
to  sporadic  barrages  of  this  Nazi  strategy  Tlie 
sad  part  to  relate  U  the  fact  that  a  few  well- 
meaning  Americans,  and  some  not-so-well- 
meanlng.  have  either  designedly  or  unwit- 
tingly Joined  Hitler's  strategy  squads  Now, 
It  matters  little,  so  far  as  the  effect  upon 
the  morale  of  our  people  Is  concerned,  what 
prompted  these  Americans  to  resort  to  such 
tactics  Poison,  you  know,  has  the  same 
effect  upon  the  human  anatomy  whether  de- 
signedly administered  or  unwittingly  ad- 
ministered And  do  not  think  that  division, 
because  brought  about  unwittingly  will  not 
destroy  this  Republic  as  quickly  and  effec- 
tively as  If  brought  about  designedly 

S«ime  of  these  barrages,  (or  viciovisness  for 
deception,  for  downright,  deliberate,  falsifi- 
cation of  fact,  have  no  parallel  in  this  history 
of  our  country.  Tactics  have  been  resorted 
to  that  would  make  a  seasoned  member  of 
Hitlers  Gestapo  blush  with  shame  Every 
conceivable  means  has  been  employed,  not 
only  to  array  the  classes  in  An.tr:ca  rr  e 
against  the  other,  not  only  to  d^  '>  <:  t  ir 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Corps  and  th  •  :  .  :T ,.  is 
but  to  destroy  representative  gover;.;:.L..'.  uy 
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undermining  the  faith  of  our  people  in  their 
President  and  their  representatives  in  the 
Congress.  And  while,  for  a  season,  a  few 
good,  loyal,  patriotic  Americans  fell  victims 
to  some  of  these  Insidious  and  deceptive 
barrages,  thank  God  that  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  America,  as  they  did  in  France, 
where  the  people,  falling  prey  to  the  Nazi 
barages,  divided,  and  chose  to  fight  them- 
selves instead  of  Hitler.  And  your  duty,  my 
countrymen,  here  on  the  home  front  is  to 
see  that  the  Nazi  barrages  never  succeed  In 
America. 

Assuming  that  the  President  and  the  other 
war  leaders,  the  Congress,  the  labor  leaders, 
and  the  Industrial  leaders  have  made  a  few 
blunders  and  mistakes,  and  that  further 
blunders  and  mistakes  will  be  made,  do  you 
believe  that  improvement  will  be  brought 
about  by  petty  fault  finding  and  carping 
criticism,  much  of  which,  necessarily,  is 
based  upon  misinformation  and  some  of 
which  is  prompted  bv  ill  will  and  hatred? 

Now.  my  countrymen,  when  you  Join  in 
the  effort  to  destroy  the  faith  of  our  people 
in  the  President  and  our  other  war  leaders 
and  in  their  Representatives  in  Congress,  you 
are  putting  poison  instead  of  patriotism  in 
the  reservoir.  And  the  same  Is  true  when 
you  Join  in  an  effort  to  divide  America  Into 
hostile  groups,  each  shouting  Invectives  at 
the  other. 

Oh.  It  is  well  for  us  to  stop  now  and  then 
and    take    an    Inventory   of    what   has    been 
accomplished.     If  we  did  this  I  believe  we 
would  do  a   little  more  praise   singing   and 
a  little  less  stone  Ihrowing.     And  the  best 
answer  I  know  to  these  sporadic  barrages  is 
Just  a  simple  statement  of  our  accomplish- 
ments.    Now,   listen   while   I   briefly   exhibit 
the  record.     Back  in  January  the  President 
announced  the  defense  program  for  1942  to 
be   60.000   planes.  45,000   tanks,   20.000   anti- 
aircraft guns,  and  8.000,000  tons  of  merchant 
shiptJlng.    This  was  his  answer  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor.   It  was  the  most  ambitious  program  ever 
attempted  in  the  history  of  the  world.    While 
every  one  agreed  that  the  program,  if  put 
over,   would   Insure   a    speedy    victory,    even 
many  of  the  wise  ones  shook  their  heads,  and 
the  enemies,  of   the   President,   and   Hitler's 
barrage  squad,  went  off  on  another  orgy  of 
abuse  and  ridicule.     We  were  told  that  the 
President  was  a   dreamer   and  wholly   unfit 
to  direct  such  a  program,  that  he  had  sur- 
rounded himself  with  incompetents  who,  like- 
wise, were  wholly  unfit   to  execute  such   a 
program,  that  Congress  no  longer  functioned, 
that  labor  had  gone  off  on  a  strike,  and  that 
industry  was  only  thinking  about  profits  and 
not  production.     Well,  the  program  is  being 
put  over     It  Is  not  only  being  put  over,  but 
Is  running  ahead  of  schedule.    Now,  who  are 
the  ones   responsible   for   putting   the   pro- 
gram over?    Why.  the  dreaming  Presidint.  his 
incompetent  assistants,  the  abdicating  Con- 
gressmen,   the    striking    laborers,    and    the 
profit-seeking  industrialists.    Yes.  while  Hit- 
ler's  barrage   squad   was   busily   engaged    in 
Impeaching  the  President,  picturing  Donald 
Nelson  and  Bill  Knudsen  as  the  President's 
Charley  McCarthys,  sending  bundles  to  Con- 
gress, and  drawing  up  indictments  of  treason 
against  labor  and  Industry,  why,  in  order  to 
save  our  own  hides,  we  thought  we  had  better 
go  ahead  and  put  the  program  over. 

Years  ago  the  Pharisees  brought  a  forlorn, 
helpless  woman  to  the  Master,  and  against 
her  they  lodged  grievous  charges.  Temp- 
ting the  Master,  they  asked: 

"Now  Moses  in  the  law  commanded  us,  that 
such  should  be  stoned;  what  sayeth  Thou?" 
The  Master  stooped  down,  and  with  his 
finger  wrote  on  the  ground  his  answer,  and 
neither  the  rains,  nor  the  winds,  nor  the 
storms,  nor  corroding  time  will  ever  obliterate 
the  words  that  he  wrote: 

"He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let 
him  cast  the  first  stone  at  her." 


And  the  record  reveals  that  the  Piiarisees 
departed  without  throwing  any  rocks. 

Now,  my  countrymen,  when  you  go  home, 
sit  down  and  ask  yourselves  these  questions: 
"What  am  I  doing  toward  winning  the  war? 
How  effective  has  been  my  contribution?" 
Then,  If  your  conscience  is  clear  that  you  are 
guilty  neither  of  sins  of  commission  nor 
omission,  why,  In  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  free  speech  guaranteed  to  you  under  the 
BUI  of  Rights,  go  ahead  and  cast  the  first 
stone. 

My  opinion  Is  that  if  we  would  all  sit 
down  and  ask  ourselves  these  searching  ques- 
tions, that  rock  throwing  In  America  would 
be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Now  for  a  few  moments  let  us  examine  a 
little  further  into  the  home  front. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  loose  talk 
as  well  as  dissention  about  the  Communist, 
especially  since  Russia  got  into  the  war.    It 
Ls  getting  so  that  some  people  actually  see 
"red"  every  time  they  run  into  someone  whose 
views  do  not  happen  to  coincide  with  their 
own:    and.    ofttimes.    without    Investigating, 
without  knowing  a  thing  in  the  world  about 
the  man's  background,  these  self-righteous 
Phi  rlsees  begin  hurling  the  charge  of  "Com- 
munist"   or    "red."     According    to    some   of 
these   sell-appointed   guardians  of   our  des- 
tiny, the   President   Is  a  Communist,  many 
holding  high  positions  of  state  are  Commu- 
nists, the  labor  leader.^  are  Communists,  some 
of   the   indurtrialists   are   Communists,   and 
the  Army  and  Navy  are  simply  honeycombed 
with  them.     While,  of  course.  99  percent  of 
thepe  charges  are  false  and  are  made  by  ir- 
responsible  publicity    seekers,    they    have    a 
tendency  to  create  confusion  and  dissention; 
and,  no  doubt,  will  wound   the  feelings  of 
one  of  our  Allies.    Now  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  the  Intelligence  Divisions 
of   the  Army   and   Navy  have  been   and   are 
making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  sub- 
versive element  in  our  country,  and  this  ele- 
ment is   being  dealt  with  as  effectively   as 
possible  and  in  the  proper  way;  and.  in  my 
opinion,   the   Federal   Bureau   of   Investiga- 
tion  and   the   Intelligence   Divisions  of   the 
Army    and    Navy   can    handle    this   problem 
more  effectively  that  the  alarmist  and  pub- 
licity seeker. 

We  are  in  this  war.  and  while  we  should 
make  every  effort  to  stamp  out  every  sub- 
versive influence,  if  we  show  a  little  more  tol- 
erance, a  little  more  gratitude,  a  little  more 
love.  I  believe  our  path  would  be  smoother 

I  am  grateful  to  Russia,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  is  something  to  a  p«>ople  whose 
patriotism  is  so  intense  that  they  will  die  in 
their  tracks  before  surrendering  one  foot  of 
their  territory  to  the  ruthless  Hun  Against 
odds  she  has  put  up  a  gallant,  a  brilliant,  a 
winning  fight  that  merits  the  approbation  of 
the  whole  civilized  world.  Who  can  say  that 
out  of  the  conflict  there  will  not  emerge  a 
purified  Russian  Empire  that  will  take  high 
rank  among  the  enlightened  nationa  of  the 
world?  Certainly  her  course  so  far  during  the 
conflict  would  Justify  such  a  prophecy.  To 
say  the  least,  history  w.ll  accord  her  a  large 
p  irt  in  saving  Christian  civilization.  And  I 
know  the  fathers  and  mothers  In  America, 
knowing  that  her  herculean  efforts  will 
shorten  the  war.  and  thus  save  the  lives  of 
millions  of  American  boys,  are  not  only 
grateful  but  on  bended  knees  are  petitioning 
a  Just  and  righteous  God  to  sustain  her  and 
give  her  the  victory  over  the  puppet  legions 
of  the  hell-sent  Hitler, 

Every  now  and  then  when  we  get  In  a 
highly  religious  state  of  heart  and  mind  we 
sing  that  all-embracing  spiritual  of  our 
fathers.  The  Old  Time  Religion.  You  know 
you  have  to  be  right  spiritually  to  start  out 
on  the  song,  and  then  by  degrees,  a£  your 
spirituality  Increases,  your  love  takes  on  a 
wider  range.  From  loving  your  mother,  your 
father,  your  brother,  your  sister,  your  neigh- 


bor, your  love  becomes  all-embracli  e  «>  1 
you  wind  up  singing  with  fervor  and  zt.-.-.  l: 
makes  me  love  everylxxly." 

My  countrymen,  this  war  has  been  work- 
ing on  my  patriotism  like  old-time  religion 
works  on  your  spirituality.  Oh,  my  patriot- 
ism has  been  growing  by  degrees  until  I  love 
the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  industrialist, 
"the  banker,  and  baker,  and  candlestick 
maker."  the  Republicans,  the  Democrats,  the 
Jew.  the  gentile,  the  English,  the  Russians: 
yes.  I  love  everybody — well,  that  is,  everyl)ody 
that  Is  fighting  on  my  side. 

How  alDout  your  conduct  here  on  the  home 
front  when  it  comes  to  rationing  and  priori- 
ties in  order  to  conrerve  and  make  sure  we 
will  have  a  sufficient  supply  for  war  uses? 
While  I  know  the  great  bulk  of  our  people, 
for  instance,  realize  that  the  denial  of  cuffs 
on  pants,  and  the  rationing  of  sugar  and 
rubber,  will  supply  sufficient  cloth  to  clothe 
a  small-size  army,  tliousands  of  gallons  of 
alcohol  so  essential  In  the  manufacture  of 
munitions,  and  keep  the  wheels  rolling  on 
thousands  of  tanks  and  airplanes,  and  other 
motorized  instruments  of  warfare,  there  is 
a  small  element  in  our  population,  especially 
In  certain  sections,  that  seemingly  are  seizing 
upon  these  wise  measures  as  an  excuse  for 
attempting  to  create  discord  and  dissension. 
Some.  It  would  seem,  are  taking  rationing 
and  priorities  so  serlotisly  that  they  are  let- 
ting them  apply  to  their  patriotism. 

Listen,  my  countrjTnen,  I  am  speaking  seri- 
ously, there  is  no  rationing  or  priorities  on 
patriotism,  courage,  and  smiling,  so  If  you 
Will  Just  go  on  smiling  and  taking  It  on  the 
chin  in  the  good  old-fashicned  American 
way.  I  believe  your  courage  and  patriotism 
Will  soon  be  revived  to  such  an  extent  that 
you  can  pass  muster  for  service  on  the  home 
front. 

A  good  Irish  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  great 
admirer  of  the  President,  is  wedded  to  a 
Royalist  wife.  Oh.  she  is  a  fine  woman.  In 
her  way.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  raising 
seems  to  have  distorted  her  vision  and  de- 
stroyed her  feeling  for  the  great  mass  of 
mankind.  She  simply  cannot  tolerate  the 
President's  fight  for  the  underprivileged.  And, 
of  course,  everything  the  President  does  Is 
wrong.  The  other  night  my  Irish  friend  went 
home  with  a  new- suit  of  clothe*,  minus,  of 
course,  the  cuffs  on  the  pants.  When  bis 
wife  examined  the  suit,  in  scorn  and  derision 
she  remarked:  "So  old  Roosevelt  took  the 
cuffs  off  your  pants"?  As  quick  as  a  flash 
my  Irish  friend,  who  has  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  and  a  correct  sense  of  values,  replied: 
"Yes;  and  if  we  loose  this  war  "Hitler  will  Uke 
my  pants  Now,  which  would  you  rather  It 
should  be.  my  cuffs  or  my  pants?" 

My  countrymen,  give  me  your  ear  so  I  can 
register  the  moral  of  this  tale  not  only  upon 
the  tableU  of  your  mind  but  upon  your  very 
hearts  and  souls.  If  we  keep  on  racketing  and 
fussing  and  creating  dissension  over  non- 
essentials, such  as  cuffs  we  are  going  to  put 
our  pants,  to  say  the  least,  in  Jeopardy.  As 
for  me,  and  I  am  so  sure  of  my  ground  that 
I  am  presumptuous  enough  to  speak  for 
every  other  red-blooded,  patriotic  American, 
we  had  rather  lose  our  cuffs  in  order  to  make 
certain  we  are  going  to  save  our  pants. 

If  there  be  those  who  are  wedded  to  their 
cuffs,  let  me  remind  them  that  the  quickest 
way  to  get  them  back — and  this  applies  to 
sugar  and  rubber  And  every  other  commodity 
or  article  that  has  or  will  be  rationed— Is  to 
take  off  their  coats,  roll  up  their  sleeves,  and 
really  get  Into  the  battle  line  on  the  home 
front.  Victory  Is  the  only  thing  that  will 
bring  them  back. 

How  about  your  conduct  here  on  the  home 
front  when  It  comes  to  the  war  demands  of 
our  country,  such  as  buying  bonds,  partici- 
pating m  civilian-defense  work,  aiding  the 
Red  Cross,  contributing  to  the  United  Serv- 
ice Organizations  war  fund,  and  other  related 
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Here   on   the  home   front,   where   do  you 
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Wake  up,  my  countrymen,  and  help  save 
America. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  L.NELSON 

or    MISSOURI 

I\-  TTTE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

T  Jursday.  June  4.  1942 

Mi .  NEL-jON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Insert  a 
statement  ::rom  Wayne  Dinsmore,  secre- 
^d'-v  of  th€  Horse  and  Mule  Association 

■  .America,  a  former  teacher  and  a  na- 
tionally known  authority  on  animal  hus- 
bandry, who  refers  to  the  serious  situa- 
tion confrcnting  many  horse  and  mule 
owners,  owing  to  the  failure  of  those  in 
authority  o  make  proper  provision  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  horseshoe  nails: 

There  are  approximately  14.000.000  horses 
and  mules  in  the  United  States,  about  12,- 
OOOOOO  of  vhich  are  old  enough  to  work. 
Ah.-iut  96  pe-cent  of  these  are  In  agricultural 

Many  of  these  horses  and  mules  must  be 
-:,  ci,  aa  stony  farm  land  which  prevails  in 
many  areas  requires  this  In  addition,  most 
roads  are  row  hard-surfaced  Horses  and 
mules  must  be  shod  to  travel  on  them  Cur- 
tailment of  rubber,  trucks,  and  automobiles 
has  stimulated  the  use  of  work  animals  on 
highways,  and  It  Is  obvious  that  this  will 
Increase. 

H  .rseshoes  and  horseshoe  nails  are  purely 
1  -..alntenaace  and  repair  Item,  The  more 
horse-drawD  field  equipment  Is  used,  either 
In  ur.'.t.s  or  in  time  employed,  and  the  more 
;.  1  .;  :  .:  over  hard  roads  Is  done,  the  greater 
•i  ■  v  ir  on  horseshoes  and  horseshoe  nails, 
7.:..  ::  n  .-•  be  constantly  replaced.  Horse- 
~r  es  may  lie,  and  frequently  are.  reset  at 
..  .--  tice.  .ind  in  the  case  of  drive  calk  or 
w:  v-cnK  -  '  s.  several  times;  bu'  In  each 
,  .-.  :.  >,  ;.  ;  -  -i.oe  nails  must  be  used  for  the 
reset t ;.-.►;  Horseshoe  nails  can  be  used  but 
,  iii.ce.  and  tl  ere  is  no  poasible  substitute 
'  Horses  and  mules  are  not  only  Increasing 
ii\  use  in  agriculture,  but  also  In  nonagricul- 
tural  work,  as  city  users  are  rapidly  arranging 
for  extensive  use  of  horses  and  mules  In  short 
h;\ul8  and  delivery  work 

H  '^eshoes  and  horseshoe  nails  are  needed 
•..  ..;.'•  p  these  animals  at  work.  The  Farm 
M,!chlnery  and  Equipment  Division,  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  heretofore  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  they  would  not  provide  any  shoes 
or  nails  for  animals  In  nonagrlcultural  work, 
but  there  Is  no  way  to  control  this;  for  these 
supplies  are  sold  through  Jobbers  to  retail 
hardware  stores,  then  to  blacksmiths  and  far- 
riers, who  shoe  the  horses  and  mules  used 
In  both  agricultural  and  nonagrlcultural 
work  It  Is  impractical,  and  would  lead  to 
endless  confusion,  to  teU  a  farrier  that  he 
ccud  use  horseshoe  nails  made  under  P  95, 
1^26.  schedule  A.  tc  shoe  horses  used  In  agri- 
culture, but  would  have  to  get  horseshoe  nails 
made  under  some  other  prlo-ity  order,  say  for 
Instance  under  the  Transportation  Division 
to  shoe  animals  used  in  aonaericulturai  work 
Common  sense-  plain  horse  sen?e— will  Indi- 
cate to  anyone  the  absurdity  of  such  hair- 
sr:.**ing  distinctions,  especially  a«  the  Iron 
ir  -  el  used  must  all  come  out  of  the  same 
supply— the  amount  allotted  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Beard  for  essential  avUian  uses. 


The  War  Production  Board  apparently  has 
recognized  the  Inconsistency  of  the  former 
position,  as  we  now  have  unofficial  advices 
that  the  Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment 
Division  Is  to  take  care  of  all  horseshoes  and 
horseshoe  nails,  whether  used  In  agrlctiltural 
or  nonagrlcultural  work;  but  to  date  they 
have  shown  no  disposition  to  allow  any  In- 
crease in  steel  needed  to  produce  horseshoes 
and  horseshoe  nails 

Existing  supplies  of  horseshoes  and  horse- 
shoe nails  wUl  be  used  up  before  November 
1,  1942.  and  some  steel  should  be  allotted 
meantime  to  take  care  of  the  shortage:  but 
In  view  of  the  positive  statements  of  the 
War  Production  Board  that  no  Increase  would 
be  considered  until  farmers  write  in  to  the 
War  Production  Board  that  they  have  work- 
able animals  they  are  unable  to  w^rk  because 
they    cannot    get    horseshoes    or    horseshoe 

nails. 

It  will  take  from  10  to  30  days  after  horse- 
shoes and  horseshoe  nails  are  exhausted  till 
work  animals  go  lame;  10  days  more  fcr  let- 
ters from  farmers  to  reach  responsible  hands 
in  the  War  Production  Board;  at  least  60 
days  more  to  get  an  order  through,  permit- 
ting the  factories  to  start:  And  it  will  take 
manufacturers  more  than  60  days  to  get  their 
men  back  from  other  work  (if  indeed  they 
can  get  them),  turn  out  even  a  mcKlerate 
quantity  of  product,  and  move  it  to  places 
where  needed  At  the  most  conservative  cal- 
culations, therefore,  many  horses  and  oiules 
will  have  to  go  unshod,  lame,  or  be  unvisable 
for  4  or  5  months  this  fall  and  early  winter 
If  the  absurd  position  heretofore  taki.-n  be 
persisted  In. 
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HON.  JAMES  E,  VAN  ZAND! 

or    PSNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESF*.  :  \T1  ."F3 

Thursday.  June  4.  1942 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  proposal  to  establish  a  baso  pay 
of  $50  foi  our  armed  forces  is  little 
enough  for  the  splendid  job  they  are 
domg  in  defending  this  Nation  on  the 
five  continents  of  the  world. 

The  men  in  the  armed  forces  are  well 
aware  ol  the  fact  that  the  defense  in- 
dustries of  the  Nation  are  paying  high 
wages  as  compensation  for  the  fine  pro- 
duction records  that  have  thrilled  the 
whole  world. 

Many  a  next-door  neighbor  of  a  man 
in  the  service  of  his  country  has  son.s  who 
are  gainfully  employed  in  civilian  life 
and  earning  larger  wages  than  they  ever 
received  before.  You  can  well  appreciate 
the  effect  such  information  has  on  the 
morale  of  our  armed  forces  as  they  walk 
guard  on  some  outpost  of  the  world  with 
the  knowledge  that  their  playmates  of 
yesterday  are  drawing  $65  to  $100  weekly 
in  private  industry. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  May 
29  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
sums  up  the  situation  in  a  forceful  man- 
-  ner.  The  conclusion  we  can  take  from 
the  proposal  to  establish  $50  as  a  base 
pay  is  to  keep  In  mind  that  we  are  fln.^nc- 
ing  other  nations  of  the  world  and  li.it 
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when  we  extend  such  a  ■  :;  ■  :  h.wid  let 
us  be  assured  that  our  own  boys  in  the 
armed  service  are  receiving  just  consid- 
eration before  we  pose  as  benefactors  of 
the  world. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

QUIT  STALLING PAY  SERVICE  MEN   $50  A  MONTH 

Congressional  delay  over  raising  the  pay  of 
America's  fighting  men  to  a  $30-a-month  base 
Is  a  crying  disgrace  to  the  richest  Nation  on 
earth. 

In  particular,  this  delay  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  Senate,  which  is  willing  to  see  the  base 
pay  for  soldiers,  seamen,  marines,  and  coast 
guards  go  up  to  $42  but  stall  at  $50. 

What,  In  the  name  of  common  sense.  Is 
$8  a  month  per  service  man  to  a  country 
that  Is  gladly  paying  out  billions  upon  bil- 
lions to  preserve  Its  hard-won  liberties? 

The  Senate  started  this  pay  fracas  in  March 
by  voting  to  raise  the  base  wage  of  service 
men  from  $30  to  842  a  month.  The  House 
properly  boosted  the  figure  to  a  $50  mini- 
mum. Senate-House  conferees,  however, 
agreed  on  the  Senate's  $42  base,  whereupon 
the  House,  by  a  lO-to-1  vote,  kicked  the  con- 
ference agreement  out  of  the  window  and 
stood  pat  for  $50. 

The  service  men's  pay  lncrea.«;e  bill,  after 
months  of  shameful  backing  and  filling,  now 
returns  to  Senate-House  conference.  What 
are  the  conferees  going  to  do  about  it?  What 
will  the  Senators  do  about  11' 

If  one  penny  less  than  $50  a  month  Is  voted 
by  both  branches  of  Congress  as  the  base 
pay  of  the  Nation's  defenders  It  will  be  an 
outrageous  injustice. 

It  is  true  that  what  America's  soldiers  and 
sailors,  at  battle  stations  scattered  across 
the  world,  are  doing  for  their  country  and 
for  all  of  us  can't  be  reckoned  In  dollars  and 
cents. 

But  Just  because  there  Isn't  enough  money 
in  existence  to  pay  these  gallant  men  for 
their  devoted  service,  is  there  any  conceivable 
reason  for  us  to  keep  back  8  measly  dollars 
from  the  minimum  wages  they  should  have? 

To  hold  that  there  Is  such  a  reason  Is  to 
go  along  with  that  eminent  statesman,  Rep- 
resentative CosTEiLo.  of  the  glorious  Slate 
of  California,  who  declaims  that  he  won't 
vote  for  a  $50  minimum  because  "no  sum 
of  money  wou'.d  compensate,  not  even  $5,000 
a  week."  and  "I'm  not  going  to  smear  patri- 
otism with  the  dollar  sign," 

Balderdash ! 

What  If  some  of  the  Repressntatlves  who 
are  standing  by  the  $50  base  have  their  eyes 
on  the  November  elections?  Why  blame 
them  if  they  believe  their  fight  for  higher 
pay  for  the  service  men  is  supported  enthu- 
siastically, as  unquestionably  it  is,  by  mil- 
lions of  American   citizens? 

Whatever  the  American  people  are,  they 
aren't  stingy.  They  aren't  mean.  They  be- 
lieve in  a  good  day's  pay  fcr  a  good  day's 
work.  They  are  the  last  people  In  the  world 
who  would  deny  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
protecting  them  and  their  families  a  $50-a- 
month  minimum. 

Countless  thousands  of  Americans  are 
working  in  war  plants  today  for  higher  wages 
than  they  ever  made  In  their  lives.  They 
would  regard  with  scorn  an  offer  to  work  for 
$42  a  month,  or  $50  a  month  Many  of  them 
make  twice  that  much  in  a  week. 

Is  it  believable  that  these  war-plant  work- 
ers would  look  upon  soldiers  and  sailors,  at 
$50  a  month,  as  chiselers?  Certainly  not. 
They  want  to  see  the  country's  fighting  men 
get  the  highest  pay  possible,  regardless  of 
the  cost. 

But  how  do  the  service  men  feel,  knowing 
that  the  buddies  they  left  at  home  are 
knocking  down  $60,  $75.  or  $100  a  week  in 
war  production  Jobs  which.  v,hile  vitally 
essential  to  victory,  are  remote  from  the 
firing  line? 


In  the  Nation's  hour  of  crisis  we  aren't 
stinting  the  pay  of  the  men  who  make  the 
guns.  Why  should  we  held  out  a  pitiful  $8 
a  month  from  the  pay  of  the  men  who  shoot 
them? 

Of  course.  $50  base  wages  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  taxpayers  more  than  a  $42 
minimum  What  of  it?  What  are  a  few 
hundred  million  dollars  more  In  a  war  bill 
that  is  running  into  scores  of  billions  an- 
nually? Why  should  be  begrudge  barely  de- 
cent pay  to  fighting  men  when  we  are  lay- 
ing billions  on  the  line  for  fighting  machines? 

One  heavy  bomber  costs  from  $^00,000  to 
$350,000.  We'll  need  thousands  of  them  to 
carry  the  war  for  freedom  eventually  to  Ber- 
lin and  Tokyo,  A  good  fighter  plane  costs 
around  $85,000.  We're  getting  thousands  of 
these,  too.  Can't  we  afford  to  pay  a  soldier 
$50  a  month? 

Tanks  cost  $20,000  to  $100000  each.  Anti- 
aircraft gun.s  set  Uncle  Sam  back  $17,000 
to  $95,0C0  Field  artillery  pieces  of  115  mm. 
run  around  $50,000.  Should  we  keep  a  soldier 
or  sailor  down  to  less  than  $50  a  month? 

We'll  soon  have  an  Army  of  3.000.000.  It 
may  go  up  to  6.000,000  or  more.  In  such  a 
huge  fighting  force  there  will  be  many  men 
with  dependents.  Let  the  men  have  war  in- 
surance. Let  their  dependents  have  gener- 
ous aid.  But.  for  the  sake  of  all  that's  Amer- 
ican, pay  them  at  least  $50  a  month. 

America  is  in  this  war  for  total  and  com- 
plete victory  over  Hitler  and  the  Japs.  Es- 
sential costs  don't  count.  The  price  of  vic- 
tory will  be  paid  in  full  by  the  American 
people 

But  never  let  it  be  said  that  in  this  great 
hour  America  failed  to  show  an  extra  $8- 
wcrth  of  loyalty  to  its  defenders. 

Come  clean.  Senators  and  Representatives, 
and  vote  the  Nation's  service  men  base  pay 
of  $50  a  month. 


Dr    James  B.  Boren  .Assumes  Presidency 
ot  Hardin  Junior  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  W1CKER5HAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1942 

Mr,  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  April  23,  1942,  Dr.  James  B. 
Boren,  who  for  the  pa.st  3  years  has 
been  president  of  Southwestern  Institute 
of  Technology  at  Weatherford,  Okla.. 
tendered  his  resignation  to  be  effective 
July  1,  1942.  and  announced  that  he  had 
accepted  the  presidency  of  Hardin  Junior 
College.  Wichita  Palls,  Tex. 

Dr.  Boren  is  only  36  years  of  age  and 
has  had  an  unusual  career  in  Oklahoma 
educational  circles.  He  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  public  schools  at  Bradley,  Ce- 
ment, and  Mangum,  Okla..  before  going 
to  Southwestern  Institute  of  Technology 
as  president  of  the  college.  H»^  went  to 
the  college  shortly  after  fire  had  de- 
stroyed the  administration  building  and 
entered  into  a  program  of  remodeling  the 
college  into  a  technological  ins:itution,  a 
task  made  none  too  easy  by  the  lack  of 
funds  and  cla.ssroom  space. 

Since  he  took  over  in  August  1939,  such 
courses  as  cosmetology,  electrical  trades,  avi- 
ation mechanics,  sheet  metal,  photoengrav- 
ing, horology,  and  fiight  training  In  aviation, 


Instrument  repairing,  industrial  biology, 
short-term  commercial  training,  and  ground 
school  training  in  aviation  have  become  a 
part  of   the  curricula  at  Southwestern 

In  accepting  the  presidency  of  Hardin 
Junior  College,  Oklahoma  Is  losing  one  of  it« 
finest  educators  and  most  valuable  citizens. 
However,  the  loss  to  the  educational  system 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  will  be  tlie  gain 
of  Hardin  Junior  College,  where  Dr  Boren 
will  continue  his  progressive  educational 
activities. 

Succeeding  Dr  Boren  at  Southwestern  will 
be  Mr  G  S  Sanders,  who  Is  Uie  first  alu-nnua 
to  become  president  of  the  institution  Pres- 
ident Sanders  was  a  4-year  letter  man  at 
Southwestern,  wrestling  letter  man  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  He  is  a  World  War 
veteran  and  a  licrnt-ed  private  pilot  wlio 
owns  and  flies  his  own  plane 

The  college's  new  technological  program 
will  be  no  puzzle  to  President  Sanders  who 
is  1  year  ahead  of  the  State-wide  move  to 
Introduce  prefllght  aviation  training  in 
Oklahoma  high  schools.  He  successfully  car- 
ried out  such  a  program  In  Holdenvllle  High 
School.  He  will  prove  a  very  capable  suc- 
cessor to  Dr  Boren  and  an  efficient  executive 
at  Southwestern  Institute  of  Technology, 


Memorial   Dfy.    1942 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E,  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1942 

Mi.  van  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  includ- 
ing an  address  delivered  by  me  on  May 
30  at  memorial  exercises  held  at  Fairvlew 
Cemetery,  Altoona,  Pa.: 

Mr  Chairman,  my  comrades.  fellow-Ameri- 
cans, this  year  Memorial  Day  has  added  sig- 
nificance in  comparison  with  its  observance 
in  past  years.  Essentially  a  day  of  medita- 
tion on  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  defenders 
of  our  Nation,  and  of  prayerful  reverence  for 
our  hero  dead,  at  no  time  since  General 
Logan's  General  Order  No  11,  establishing 
Memorial  Day,  has  there  been  greater  op- 
portunity for  taking  an  inventory  of  our 
relationship  in  world  affairs  and  our  respon- 
sibility in  discharging  our  obligations  as  a 
Nation  of  free  people. 

America  as  a  Nation  has  been  founded  upon 
sacrifice,  and  our  history  is  replete  with  the 
suffering  and  privations  that  have  been  the 
common  lot  of  all  citizens  since  the  birth 
of  this  Nation. 

The  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  in 
1620  and  their  first  act  was  to  utter  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
opportunity  to  reach  a  new  land  where  they 
might  begin  life  anew  and  endeavor  to  erase 
from  their  minds  the  persecution  that  drove 
them  from  their  native  land. 

In  order  to  fashion  communities  out  of  the 
dense  wilderness,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were 
confronted  with  a  gigantic  task  at  they  found 
savage  tribes  of  Indians  resenting  the  white 
man's  intrusion  and,  as  a  result,  the  pages 
of  American  history  are  crimson  with  the 
blood  of  American  pioneers  shed  In  the 
Indian  wars. 

The  task  of  welding  together  the  13  origi- 
nal colonies  was  accompanied  by  counties* 
sacrifices  that  reveal  the  character  and  stam- 
ina of  our  founding  fathers. 

Every  school  child  is  conversant  with  the 
sacrifices  of  Washington  and  his  men  as  they 
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knelt  in  th«  Kiow  at  Vallfy  Forge  a 
plorwl    diTtne  help  for  the  caiwe  of  ' 
tn    which     ther    h»<l    dedicated    their 
^   .►    J  and  determlnatto 

lacc<J  »        ■  •:  as  the  forces  of 

and  defeat  lurlced  in  the  ahado»-» 
domllable  quain:ea  of  WaahinKtrn   n 
men    together   with   the  countlr 
r     ■        :  have  made  their  condut : 
of    the    true    spirit    of 

W  'h   the  ranrtration  of  the  Const 

bT    th^    V  -    ^^  »*   » 

lie   took       •  '    ''^'   '' 

•monff   the  nation*  ol    the   wurUl 
prompt  *ign»  of  development  due  to  t 
tlrtnif  initiative  and  the  preserving  - 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  as  a 
we  beirnn  to  assume  leal  stature  in 

Utunship    with    the    other    nat 

»r>rd        We    were    young,     prov. 
blr»«ed  with   leaders  who   were   iiiiL^ 
an    .ib:dir«    faith    «nd    long-range    vis 
endl*"s«  sacrifices;  we  were  destined  to 
and  have  our  Influence  felt  ihroughc^ 
world 

Immediately  our  rlpht  among  natl 
challengad    when    freedom    of    the 
drr,  ed  us  and  the  War  of  1812  ' 
sequel    to   this   threat   to   our    - 
nation.     That  war.  like  every 
from  the  dawn  of  creation,  exac 
fifties  before  we  aucceded  In  maint 
rmht   to   have   our   ships  sail   the 
lanes  of  the  world  unmolested  and 
protection  of  our  flag 

AJt.r   a   hilf   cenrury   of  further 
me  lit.    the    great    Civil    War    s^. 
(<  uncUttons  of  the  Republ'c  a.- 
up  arnui  agair.st  his  brother  m  an 
divide    the    Union      With   prayer    »i 
Bee,  men  and  women  united  once 
the  holy  cau-e  of  lH)erty.  and  heed; 
dent  Lliiclns  call  for  volunteers    tl 
p  wer    of    the    North   r«^ix  ndtd    tr^ 
community    de-p.ie    untold    »<icnnc 
clarion  ctUl.  'The  Union  is  In  a&iva 
to  be  the  only  spark  plug  needed  t 
the  manhood  of  the  North  from 
ones  as  they  ralUed   In   Increasing 
to  Lincoln's  call  from  every  city 
hamlet 

With  the  victory  of  the  Union 
the  hiu  •  n  of  re» 
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been  settled  with  great  sacriflce.  n 
huge  loM  of  human  life  and  a  Ci  :. 
•urn  of  money  for  a  Nation  that  wa 
<  •  Its  first  century  of  existence 

■*:ng    the   Civil    War.    a    lUtu 
qu.ii  ;or  of  a  c-  ipsed  v. 

l*h -American  \s  iijht  ncv- 

ligaln.  as  before,  the  Natt<  : 
ti>  make  more  sacrifices     1:. 
••R'memljer  the  Maine"  was  the  s. 
outp<.>uring  of  the  manpower  of 
■a  thev  rushed  with  patriotic  fer>- 
ff  •  N         n  and  to  atrenge  the 
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avenging   the    insults  of   Spain,   a 
ckiae  of  the  war  looked  forward  w 
fnd   courage   to   the   future   we;far 
^eountry    as    the    twentieth    centur; 
Approached 

From   the  cloae   of   the   Spanish- 
War    to    the    declaration    ol    war 
many  on   April  0.   1017.  America 
to  grow  as  the  country  developed 
to  coast       But  while  war  was  aboei 
ferent  intervals  from  the  birth  of  t 
there  were  periods  known  as  panics 
the  soUiS  of  men  were  tried  as 
courageously  for   the  right   to  earr 
and  rear  their  families  in  pea 
When  the  war  clouds  gather 
tn  1914  and  It  was  realired  bv 
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to  the  ix-ftct-  of  the  world  Included  this  hemi- 
sphere, clo^e  to  5.000,000  men  and  women 
donned  the  uniform  of  their  country  and  pre- 
pared to  endUJ-e  sacrlflceB  aa  the  manpower 
and  resources  cf  the  Nation  were  pooled  with 
those  of  our  Allies— our  friends  across  the 
sea»— to  the  end  that  we  might  become  part- 
ners in  a  common  cau.se.  to  keep  the  light 
of  individual  freedom  burolng  In  the  hearts 
of  mankind 

Then  came  the  armistice  on  November  11. 
1918.  and  America  returned  to  Its  postwar 
duties  of  dealing  with  the  aftermath  of  war 
and  at  the  same  time  extending  a  helping 
hand  and  a  coun.seling  voice  to  our  Allies 
who  had  the  same  task  to  perform  in  restor- 
ing their  ravaRfd  countries 

As  America  with  loving  hards  and  tn  rever- 
ence and  awe  burled  her  soidler  dead,  whose 
blood  had  irrigated  the  meadows  of  Europe. 
there  was  Indelibly  Impressed  on  our  hearts 
the  true  spirit  of  sacrifice,  as  ships  arrived  In 
American  ports  returning  the  bodies  of  Amer- 
ican youth  to  their  native  soU       In  unison 
and  with  tear-dimmed  eves  we  completed  our 
sorrowful  dutv  exclaiming,    "this  war  was  a 
war  to  end  wars^  -It  must  not  happen  again  " 
With    the    traditional    faith    and    courage 
that  had  madf  us  a  mighty  nation,  we  took 
inventory    of    our    resources    and    we    began 
once  more  the  huge  ta?k  of  converting   the 
Nation  to  a  p<acetlme  basis      Every  country 
churchyard  presented  the  spectacle  of  fresh 
graves  containing  the   mortal    remains  of  a 
percentage  of  the  heroes  of   1917-18— a  con- 
stant and  grira  reminder  that  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  of  Wa5hlngtons  and 
Lincoln's     men.    of     the    Spanish-American 
War      were     ai?alu     repeated     In     this     new 
chapter   of   American  history.     Yes;    victory 
again  had    its  br:on  companion   sacrifice   as 
the  costly   premium   to  be  paid  to  preserve 
the   Nation 

Inspired  bv  thes<.  sacrifices  of  gallant  men 
and  women."  we  began  the  task  of  building 
for  the  future.  But  a  new  foe  reared  its 
ugly  head  as  a  world-wide  depression 
reached  forth  Its  slimy  claws  across  the  four 
corner?  of  the  globe  Again  sacrifices  became 
the  lot  of  every  American  family  as  hunger, 
unemployment,  and  bankruptcy  took  its 
deadly  'oH  In  human  misery  and  despair 

America  faced  this  new  challenge  with  a 
resolute  will  and  a  firm  determination  to 
cope  with  this  peacetime  enemy  Depres- 
si  n.  like  a  giant  termite,  gnawed  at  the 
very  foundations  of  our  American  form  of 
government  For  Us  companions  other 
termites  less  significant,  but  as  ruthless  and 
aa  deadly,  sought  to  take  advantage  of  our 
economic  Ills  and.  by  teaching  false  philoso- 
phies of  government  endeavored  to  under- 
mine the  structure  of  th«  American  way  of 
life 

But  America,  with  the  faith  of  our  fathers 
and  despite  depression  and  Its  economic 
handicap*,  launched  a  crusade  to  vanquish 
from  our  shores  the  sinister  foreign  "isms" 
that  sought  to  destroy  the  faith,  confidence, 
and  loyalty  of  every  citizen  In  his  Govern- 
ment and  Its  free  Institutions 

True  tn  America's  conquering  cplrlt  and 
aided  by  the  realization  that  uur  Ckivernment 
was  recognized  the  world  over,  aa  a  master- 
piece of  aUtesmanshlp  the  130  millions  of 
freedom-loving  Americans  rededlcated  them- 
selves to  t»j«  country  that  represented  the 
greatest  political  Ideal  ever  conceived  We 
had  become  great  through  love  of  country 
and  willlngiiesB  to  sacrifice  our  very  lives 
If  need  be  in  defense  of  our  native  land. 

With  millions  of  aliens  clamoring  for  ad- 
mittance to  America  as  a  refuge  from  perse- 
cution and  oppression,  this  Nation  had  l)e- 
come  famed  the  world  over  as  a  haven  where 
all  men  were  assured  an  equal  opportunity 
to  earn  their  own  living,  educate  their  chil- 
dren, and  walk  with  their  Lord  and  their 
God  In  their  own  way     To  achieve  this  po- 


sition aa  a  nation,  the  sacrifices  of  our  mili- 
tary hero«8  stood  revealed,  as  the  underlying 
factor  in  our  national  development.  Thus, 
the  pioneering  spirit  of  America  that  had 
characterized  the  newborn  Nation  from  the 
davs  of  the  Pilgrims  had  fashioned  a  country 
that  not  only  had  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  our  neighbors  on  the  five  continents  but 
had  establl.'-hed  us  as  a  world  power. 

Through  the  treachery  of  Japan,  who  on 
one  hand.  profes.<^d  friendship  while  In  the 
other  hand,  there  was  concealed  a  bloody 
dagger  we  found  ourselves  on  the  morning 
of  December  7.  1941.  the  victims  of  a  das- 
tardly and  devastating  attack  by  a  supposetUy 
fnendlv  nation  With  the  battle  cry  of  'P-e- 
member  the  Afaine"  transformed  into  ibe 
ringing  challenge,  -Remember  Pearl  Harbcr." 
we  found  ourselves  again  Involved  In  an  ell- 
out  and  total  war. 

America,  true  to  her  traditions,  again  pre- 
pared to  endure  sacrifices,  because  the  coun- 
try that  we  revere,  respect,  and  love  was  ag:iin 
threatened  by  the  greatest  war  In  all  history. 
At  the  present  lime  we  are  locked  In  a  de  ith 
struggle  with  Hitler.  Mu.'^solinl.  and  the  '*ar 
lords  of  Japan,  who  have  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram of  world  destruction  as  their  hordes  ol 
hardened  and  trained  soldiers  are  menacing 
every  country  which  refuses  to  subscribe  to 
their  philosophy  of  governmtnt.    This  war  is 
no  child's  game.    It  Is  an  all-embracing  war 
Involving  more  than  half  the  area  of  the  en- 
tire  world    and   over   half   of  Us   population. 
Practically  all  the  resources  of  the  whole  warld 
are  being  harnessed  and  used  in  the  present 
gigantic  struggle  against  the  foes  of  mankind. 
To  meet  this  death  challenge  and  inspired 
by    the  glorious  deeds  and   sacrifices   of   our 
military  and  naval  heroes.  America  once  more 
has  called  upon  the  youth  of  the  Nation  as 
millions  of  young  men  continue  to  answer  the 
clarion  cry.  "Defend  America" 

With  millions  under  arms  and  millions  more 
to  follow,  the  sacrifices  of  our  forefathers  on 
the  field  of  battle  are  being  paraded  bofore 
our  eyes  as  men  and  women  of  America  as- 
sume the  huee  ta>k  that  Is  before  them. 
While  the  flower  of  American  young  manhood 
defends  this  Nation  on  the  five  continer.ts  of 
the  world,  the  sacrifices  these  patrlot.'s  are 
making  are  being  shared  In  a  measure  by  the 
men  and  women  who  continue  the  battle  on 
the  home  front.  Yes;  the  word  •'sacrifiie"  Is 
truly  Inscribed  on  the  heart  of  every  American 
worthy  of  the  name. 

As  we  look  about  us  this  spirit  of  sacrifice 
Is  a  living  reality  as  men  and  women  go  ibout 
their  daily  tasks'lmbued  with  the  faith  and 
courage  that  have  made  America  truly  great. 
It  Is  the  spirit  of  a  free  people  that  causes 
the  industries  of  the  Nation  and  their  faith- 
ful employees  to  turn  out  thousands  of  air- 
planes, tanks,  antiaircraft,  and  machine  guns 
from  assembly  lines  that  overnight  were  con- 
verted to  wartime  production     It  is  the  spirit 
of  America  that  his  produced  ^hlps.  rifles,  and 
ammunition  in  quantities  and  at  a  pace  that 
staggers  the  Imagination  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  proclaims  that  America  U  truly  a 
great  nation 

But  thla  remarkable  feat  of  mass  p.-oduc- 
tlon  that  Is  astounding  the  world,  anc  prov- 
ing our  greatest  ally  In  our  fight  for  \ictory. 
is  not  without  Its  sacrifices  The  war  has 
touched  the  lives  of  every  man.  woman,  and 
chfld  in  America,  and  their  dally  routine  Is 
being  constantly  altered  For  the  flnt  time 
In  the  history  of  our  Nation  wholesale  ration- 
ing programs  have  been  adopted  which  neces- 
sarily restrict  the  liberties  of  the  Individual. 
Yet  they  are  of  paramount  necessity  In  pro- 
viding our  armed  forces  with  needed  rallitary 
equipment  and  supplies  Every  phase  of 
American  life  has  been  affected  as  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  people  must  conform  to 
the  urgent  demands  of  war 

Yet  our  sacrifices  we  are  told  are  oaly  be- 
ginning, and  In  the  words  of  Price  Aclmlnis- 
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\Vi'  r.a.t^  -iu"  a->-.;:;!:>  e  of  officials  of  the 
Guvtrwiiui.;  u...'  'i>'t'  ^'■'■'-  "-jt  only  be  expected 
to  furnish  the  m  •.:.[  act.  maleriais.  and  food 
supplies  in  the  present  war.  but  that  in  the 
long  run  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the 
bin  Yet  these  sacrifices  that  we  are  being 
called  upon  to  endure  are  Instpnlflcant  com- 
pared to  th'  tm:?  a:  cl  Tribulations  of  the 
peoples  of  Gi'.i'  Br.-'.in,  France.  Poland. 
Holland,  and  ;  'h'  :  r.ations  who  have  directly 
felt  the  cruei  ia.su  of  the  Axis  tyrants 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  sacri- 
fice, let  us  remember  that  a  deserving  tribute 
should  be  paid  to  the  women  of  America  for 
the  part  they  have  played,  are  playing,  and 
will  continue  to  play  In  the  battle  for 
freedom.  The  mothers  of  America  have  gone 
down  Into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  to  bring 
forth  sturdy  sons  upon  whom  this  Nation 
now  depends  for  Its  national  existence.  At 
•the  same  time,  the  wholesome  Influence  of 
the  American  home  plays  a  huge  part  In  con- 
ditioning Industrial  workers  for  the  mam- 
moth task  they  have  In  gearing  the  wheels 
of  production  to  an  all-time  record  The 
wives  and  mothers  of  America  are  playing  a 
vital  role  In  the  prosecution  of  this  war  and 
truly  merit  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  from 
the  lips  of  every  citizen— "God  bless  the 
women  of  America  " 

Despite  the  huge  sacrifices  necessary  to  the 
perpetuation  cf  America,  we  must  remember 
that  human  liberty  cannot  be  measured  In 
dollars  and  cents,  nor  in  the  denial  of  some 
commodity  or  luxury  In  life 

We  have  before  us  two  choices — on  the  one 
hand  we  have  the  self-same  sacrifices  that 
were  endured  throughout  the  entire  history 
of  our  Nation  every  time  our  flag  was  threat- 
ened And  enduring  these  sacrifices  we  shall 
receive  as  a  Just  reward  the  guaranty  of  free- 
dom, justice,  and  liberty 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  spurn  the  spirit 
of  American  sacrifice  by  Insisting  on  living 
our  lives  in  the  same  conventional  way  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  and.  by  so  doing. 
Btiffer  defeat  and  humiliation  and  become  as 
a  Nation  a  mere  pawn  In  the  hands  of  Hitler 
and  his  puppets  In  Rome  and  Tokyo 

We  are  told  by  the  military  heads  of  our 
Government  that  during  1917  18  5  men  at 
home  were  required  during  the  World  War 
to  expend  their  full  time  and  enerj.  :  war- 
time activity  In  order  to  support  1  A;..'rl- 
can  soldier  In  the  trenches  of  France  To- 
day modern  warfare  Is  on  a  streamlined  basis 
and  It  now  requires  the  undivided  effort  and 
support  of  18  men  at  home  to  support  1 
American  soldier  on  the  5  continents  of  the 
worla  where  our  armed  forces  are  In  deadly 
combat  In  defense  of  otir  flag 

We  know  that  American  boys  died  In  the 
fox  holes  of  BaUan.  m  China,  and  elsewhere 
because  of  lack  of  food,  sleep,  and  military 
equipment  No  true  American  wants  to  have 
the  blood  of  any  American  soldier  on  hi* 
hands  through  failure  to  respond  to  the  call 
for  sacrifice  tn  this  hour  of  national  peril 
When  we  are  asked  to  observe  rationing  pro- 
grams of  gasoline,  sugar,  and  countless  com- 
modities that  are  certain  to  be  rationed  at  a 
moment's  notice,  let  us  remember  the  spirit 
of  American  sacrifice  and  that  cur  denial  of 
some  luxury  in  life  may  be  the  means  of  as- 
suring the  safe  return  to  some  American 
mother  of  that  son  who  at  this  moment  is 
guarding  our  cherished  flag  on  the  far-fiung 
battle  fronts  In  this  titanic  world  struggle 

Chiselers  and  grumblers  are  foreign  to  the 
American  spirit  of  sacrifice.  When  the  urge 
arises  to  find  fault  with  some  rationing  pro- 
gram, let  us  truthfully  ask  ourselves-  -am  I 
one  of  these  18  men  at  home  who  Is  being 
faithful  to  the  trust  and  confidence  reposed 
in  me  by  some  American  soldier,  sailor,  or 
marine? 
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universally   known    as   the   land   of   the   free 

and  the  home  of  the  brave 

Before  the  sunset  of  this  Meracrlul  Day 
let  each  ol  .s  tx,!::.:::e  his  own  conscience, 
and  as  the  t;.-.Jts  r  night  descend  upon  this 
great  Nation  and  cast  its  veil  of  darkness  over 
our  homes  and  community,  let  us  from  a 
heart  filled  with  gratitude  resolve  In  all  sin- 
cerity that  we  will  put  on  the  armor  of  sacri- 
fice and  thus  be  able  to  say  In  blessed  mem- 
ory to  our  hero  dead— thank  God.  I  have  kept 
the  faith— I  am  one  of  the  18  who  Is  doing 
his  share  to  support  those  American  patriots 
now  waging  a  death  struggle  so  that  the  rays 
of  light  and  happiness  emanating  from  the 
lamp  of  liberty  shall  never  be  extinguished, 
but  in  truth  shall  continue  to  burn  brighter, 
and  as  long  as  the  stars  and  stripen  remain 
unfurled  to  a  war-torn  world  as  tlie  living 
symbol  of  Justice  and  freedom. 
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HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1942 

Mr.  BFCFIWORTH.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  Il^.l  •_  :_.ise  and  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  three  letters  I  have 
received  with  reference  to  the  problems 
concerning  the  transportation  of  oil  from 
the  Southwest  to  other  sections  of  our 
Nation.  On  May  21  1942.  I  made  a 
statement  before  Judge  Mansfield's 
Rivers  and  H  .:!'  r<  Committ^(3  of  the 
House  urging  li-.t  consideration  of  legis- 
lation which  might  tend  to  minimize  the 
transportation  problems  which  pertain 
to  the  resources  of  the  Southwest,  in- 
cluding oil  and  its  related  products.  I 
quote  one  paragraph  of  the  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  committee: 

The  war  which  we  are  now  fighting  Is  a 
mechanized  war  Oil  and  Its  producU  to  a 
mechanized  war  are  what  food  is  to  the  body 
of  a  human  being  Consequently  It  is  In- 
cumbent on  the  membership  of  this  commit- 
tee and  the  membership  of  Congress  to  give 
the  most  thoughtful  and  careful  considera- 
tion to  any  legUlatlon  which  will  facilitate 
the  movement  of  oil  and  lU  prodv;ct»  as  well 
as  all  other  producU  so  vital  to  the  winning 
of  the  war  and  to  the  people  and  economy  ol 
our  Nation  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge 
the  membership  of  this  committee  to  most 
carefully  consider  the  legislation  which  has 
been  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Ilepresenta- 
tlves  by  Judge  Mansfield,  my  most  able  and 
honored  Texas  colleague. 

The  letters  follow: 

Orricx  or  PrntoLrfM 
Coordinator  for  War, 
Washington.  May  29,  1942. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beckwohth, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt     Dear     Mr      Beckworth:     This     will 

acknowledge  vour  letter  of  May  11  concerning 

the  request   from  Mr    B.  T    Jones,  of   Laird 

H  ;;    T  X     that  something  be  dene  to  alle- 
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vlate  the  petroleum  sinia'*   :    ir  Ti  %: 
letter  <,  f  M-v   :4  ex;  ••  ■•^^  ''v   ;  i  "-  :.■>.   •'  '<••*; 
In    the    ;       *  :»  :-  ;  ':    •  •  ,:  ^     -r  ^     T-  x;>,-     ;  .  ^ 

troleun.  ;■■  :1  .-'-:.  ':  k'"A,>.  i'-  h,  k:  u'  »  .'i^t  ci 
together  «  •:,  ■  i-  <■.:,■•-  .'  -l,---''  :v->  ic'-iif 
that  were  addressed  to  the  Pi  trolt  um  Civ  r- 
dinator. 

In  closing  your  second  letter  \,  • 

the  hope  that  "efforts  wUl  l>e  luadt  uunit- 
diately  to  stabilize  the  oil  Industry "  1 
should  like  to  point  out  that  every  ■  ^f 
undertaken  cr  recommended  by  this  '  f 
tl  us  far  ha-  I"-:  for  that  v.-',  ;  i:-;.  m  ';  :  ■ 
loss  of  Im;  cr'...i.'.  element;  :  :*  N  * 
petroleum  transportation  t  w  k  a-  r  ;  - 
sented  by  the  sinking  ol  in: 
enemy  and  the  diversion  of  ot! 
direct  war  service,  has  creau  r:  ;. 
gency  that  affects  virtually  *h' 
try,  not  solely  the  State  cr  I  •  >. 
far-flung  program  involvli.^-  ! 
additional  outlets  for  Texas  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined products  can  be  completed.  It  prolwbly 
will  be  necessary  to  continue  producing  crude 
oil  at  materially  reducfd  rR're  tn  all  States 
comprising  district  3. 

It  Is  recognized  that  the  curtailment  of 
production  has  seriously  threatened  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  oil  operators,  lar.  t  ;-  well 
as  small  Every  effort  Is  being  n.uU',  •._  de- 
velop a  sound  solution  to  the  problem  It  is 
obviously  detrlmenui  to  the  war  program  to 
produce  crude  oil  for  which  there  Is  no  outlet 
Stocks  of  crude  oil  in  storage  above  ground 
are  already  excessive,  and  any  Increase  would 
only  destroy  the  flexibility  that  is  necessary 
for  proper  functioning  of  the  lndu>itry. 

Excluding  fields  producing  vital  war  prod- 
ucts, which  were  allowed  to  operate  10  days, 
the  State  as  a  whole  produced  oU  on  6  days 
during  the  first  half  of  May  On  this  basis, 
the  average  dally  production  was  substan- 
tially In  agreement  with  the  recommended 
production  rate  Issued  by  this  Office  Conse- 
quently, an  extension  of  this  order  providing 
for  12  producing  days  during  the  entire 
month  would  result  in  a  total  output  for  the^ 
month  that  would  be  approximately  In  line 
with  the  volume  that  should  be  produced 
under  existing  clrcvimstances. 

The  railroad  commission  has,  neveriheleBS, 
authorized  13  producing  days  during  the  last 
half  of  the  month  but  at  the  same  time  has 
reduced  the  schedule  allowed  for  the  pro- 
ducing days  Consequently,  If  no  adjustment 
Is  made  In  the  present  order  before  the  end 
of  the  month,  the  total  production  for  the 
month  win  be  In  excess  of  that  recommended 
by  this  Office,  but  not  to  the  full  extent  in- 
dicated superficially  by  the  ratio  of  19  to  12, 
The  enclosed  press  release,  recently  Issued, 
expresses  the  views  of  this  Office  concerning 
the  Texas  Railroad  Commission's  recent  pro- 
ration order 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  K    Davics, 
Deputy  Petroleum  Coordinator. 

Omci  OW  P»IC1  AOMINIliTRATIOII, 

Wathinffton.  D   C  .  May  27,  1942. 
The  Honorable  Linolit  BxcKwcmTM, 

House  0/  Represrntattvei. 
Mt  Dear  Mr  Beckworth;  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  May  14,  1942,  In  which  you 
urge  that  efforts  be  made  to  stabilize  the  oil 
industry  in  view  of  the  reduction  In  Texaa 
crude  oil  production  caused  by  traneportatlon 
difficulties 

This  problem,  and  others  arising  out  of  tha 
transportation  situation,  a.'-e  matters  of  ser- 
ious concern  to  this  office  I  wish  to  assure 
you  that  they  are  receiving  our  careful  at- 
tention as  well  as  that  of  other  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  petroleum  Industry. 

Thank  you  for  Informing  me  cf  your  views. 
I  will  welcome  further  communications  from 
you  on  the  subject. 

■Very  truly  yours. 

Leon  Hekdersow. 

AdminittratoT, 
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Buy  Bondi — Then  Bay  Some  More 

EXT^ENSION   OF   REMARP: 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NEL^P 

or  Mn(»<inii 
IN    THE    HOUSE   OF    R£PRE^ENT.-\ 
F^-.dd'j    Juil  5    194 J 

Xfr     NtllSON      Mr      .^p»-akt-- 

p^rm.s^'.'-r.  '.<'  cx'fr.d  my  remark 
Includ'    .1  p.i--.-r.,  I  =ub:n.*  '.'>■  f<- 
Tf.    \::.l  .icid  •^.it  '^e  aii'hr-r,  Mr 
S.":.'!'    I  f  S:a'.»'r,  Mii     i.s  A  cor.d'.; 
i;:t'  C'-,:0;w  "  k  .\iton  Ra;lr\ui.    In 
Hcc,  rr.panynig  '.he  CKX>m.  Mr  S:n. 

No   sa  ■.',*•?      f    '^.«"    i^^'pl^    '-^   *''<^ 
When  w-^  •i..:.k     r  *he  y.ur.^  nvr.    • 
oX  this  C'-U'.'Tv    ■». ^  ■>  s'p  wi: Iir.i?  ' 
UiC'.r  l!vf«  r:;cr   tha:   we  r.-.lgh'. 

our    Ajy    .,;   ..:e. 

I    arr!    R'.id   to   s-UP   Mr     Spr-.iki' 
ra^^ijad    '.'ir-^it. ytts.    ipj;n    ir.a.ii|'.ti.ai.^c 


und'^r 

and  '0 

!-v.re 

I   M:-D 

ccr  en 

a  U't  W.T 

h  says: 

■•T  --.^--.Z 

*•  S.  ■*  .  r 

s.v:-r.  ■» 

men  t.  'hf-  .'.ict'S"'  -"  fTir:a!«  arf'  sr:'""A-:nb 
'he  ^p;;;:  v^-'  ■::vi'.  't;  m  ".h*  ,;nt'-  bv  Con- 
cl'K-i:;   K    M   D   S:-vh 

8VV    ;■■    N  ■.J^       THIS   BUY    ^     Mr    U  )".K 
ai,  1..    *c    'a'       ti-::. ember   Pt-..      ii.i:;»- 
A:.c:   '.'if   .•"..».    I      .-r-y  playfd  oii  oui  aien? 
L.<p    •..".-■  v.>    ,;.    ■ .  •'    :.,i.h-.   ihey    '^•LATted   U-U 

.  .  »^  .  - 
We  rv^.'-i  s'.ay  '.«.,' n     '.     -jcys  iv.  "."*  end. 

r>  ■  •  r>  -v  '.■■  T  ■■  ^  ^d.  then  imagine 
-j-v^.  •..,,,;  ;  .,■  ^  done  al!  v  '.  -houJd  do, 
Ca'.sr    •  :.■■    r.  v"^   over   there    IfcK    to  vu   ofei 

T'   '  ;:;.  r-  -r'^m  until  they  get  through. 

Wau-  B- :..-i^  r^  merely  insuranc* 
TI.A-  .:  A  -:  I  lUe  shall  prevail. 
buy    ij   :.  --    J     a  your  dough  so  oux   fighters 

*..,  i.,  -  w, 
T:.^--   AC  do  uot  Intend  they  shall  rail. 

I.'  tl."     :•  'he  M^on  will  battle, 

n-   ^  IV    P      MacArthur's  men  do. 

W'    *    :    -   V  >amps  and  bonds  so  otir  boys 

■  r  ':  p  pond?, 
w  :;   fi^'p-   hard  for  the  red.  white,  and  blue. 

\:   ;   i.;.eL.  tals  world  conflict  Is  over. 
A    d     face  will  have  made  a  new  start, 
r.dt  old  flaj{  will  still  wave  o'er  the  free  and 

the  biave 
.'.    U  be  happy  that  we  did  our  part. 

Our  boys  ne<?d  the  help  of  your  dollai's 

F  r  aeroplanes,  guns,  and  big  tanks 

K  ■  p  thoee  things  on  their  way.  buy  a  bond 


Th.;'   ".-.'a:  •      -"ryone  In  the  ranks. 

•  the  world  know  that  we  en  the  Alton 
Will  Invest  every  dcllar  we  car 
So  our  boy 5  over  there    know  that  we  over 

here. 
.■\rv  scUdly  aehlr.d  Uncle  Sam. 


Gaioiine  Rationing 


f- XT  ENSIGN  OF  REMlI.Kc; 


HON.  ED  GOSSETT 


IN    niE   V.O''^ 
r  -  ■ ,  V 


Mr  GOe-SETT  M.-  Sp*'ak' :■  -h-  vast 
:nap'ir;;v  of  -.l-  M- mo  r=^  of  C-::g:esa 
;..pp<  *♦:•  'h--'  pr  P'  ■•  ,4  Nu' .1  .;■. -  A  .de  raUon- 

mg  of  Ka.~.'i.:.''  v."i  -p  ::  n:t.i>-  and 
m  rejpx ir'.:"t'  '-•'>  .i  r. j.r;''';n:,'  ;:-i-ur'',i  ci.j 
ab<  ir  150  M*M-;D»'r>  :  C■'.nt-■r-.^'^  p-.-*  :r.:s 
m'^.-nm^  f'l  ■;  .-■'..-  h>  -n.uation.  As 
,^P_p  of  -v-.  vf.  r-.s^.n.vP'"  :  r-  this  meeting, 
I  cfJerr  d  'h'?  foliown'  ^  part  of  a  resolu- 
t;un  •f.').\.h  ■xi>  unan.n,,   n--:v  ;idrp'«--d- 

We  w.-.P  '/  .•  r  rfi'iT'.i  i.s  :>  :cx  ri;.x.  •.* 
tc  niaiCr'  rir.v  s<i.  nPiv  :,f>re>-.irv  r  ;.^  pjiul  to 
tP.e  ripiti  •*  ■-•.r.::.^  f  ■.-.  *.ix  H  A'-.-.tr.  untU 
Pc  :i-.;p(ul  or  necessary 
*  e  are  opposed  to  the 
J  of  gasohne  Further, 
'  A  Administrator  Leon 
1  reirain  from  ordering 
^  f  gasoline  until 
•  *  (  .  ngreas  a  report 
V     r  ats.rablllty  for  such 


t.: 


Na"  Tn--*-;.:*"  :n- :..•}: 
we  re<:i-,je-T.  't.r_  C 
H-:  :■:-  ..  cl  -.-•  i 
■;  •  »Nation-wide  r 
:  -  r,  I-  first  ft'.t  d  :• 
-:     M    •  t   ■   .e  r.fL'y  >.■■ 


Mr     Sp-ii-r     .n 

■''  .P'-r    L . ;- pr i>vluP. '.'. I 
e..u:    in  :l.t  a:a:k.^: 

ullf    .i    IiOl    A  >f  fii    Li.- 

leni,     N-ai;y  20  p-  : 


L..\  revenues  of  the  State  comes  fiom 
petroleum.  To  drastically  ration  p;  .o- 
line  in  these  areas  will  doubtless  br  \ik 
all  of  the  many  small  Indep-ndrrt  n- 
flnerles,  will  close  many  of  '.'"'  -''.<;■= 
will  cause  the  default  of  many  d'  b:.^  ind 
bond  issues,  and  will  result  m  gen  ra'. 
chaos. 

All  of  this,  however,  v,:  .  :>  ^.ar.v  en- 
dured by  the  people  U  it  :^  i-c  ->ary  ui 
even  heipful  to  the  war  eft  rr  H  wt  v-  r, 
we  do  not  want  a  Price  A  r:  ;r.  ;rhp.  .n 
czar  arbitrarily  passing  upon  'r.:^  i^^^up. 

To  destroy  domestic  economy  w:;i  cer- 
tainly not  help  to  win  the  war.  I:  ^  :s  a 
question  of  conserving  or  requisitioning 
rubber,  then  let  us  attack  the  prol)lem 
directly;  let  us  not  whip  the  devil  ari;und 
the  stump  Let  us  have  l!;t  facps  and 
let  us  lo<^  them  in  the  face.  Ut  u.  not 
commit  or  permit  the  committing  of  ir  v 
crimes  In  the  sacred  name  of  patricLiim 


Massarhu.etts  W    P    \    War  Effo't 


■d     anJ 


e  ■atp:  n  by 

Uii  y    ul  LaVir  - 


T  XA^  and  in  many 
apeas  gasoline  Is  a 
I:.    l.-.M  areas  gaso- 

::a:  -p*  :'  .tion  prob- 
nt  J I     i'    pt'ople  ol 


Texas  ••arn  '-he.r  .ivmsr  t:  'ir.  the  petro- 
.(.  ..a.  .;.u;..;::>.    Ap.  ..:  p5  ^.-  .  .ent  ol  the 


EX'IIENSION  OF  RFM.^.PK.S 

Oh 

HON.  THOMAS  J  LANE 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP   FIFS  :  F.- FN  r.\ T:  VF.S 

Friday.  June  5   1j42 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  articles  frcn  the 
Boston    Traveler    of     i  .:  •     2     a  id     3, 

1942.  Under  the  title  VV.nnin*^ 'i.^vvir  ' 
the  Boston  Traveler  publisher  a  '-i  r..  s  (d 
articles  on  the  war  and  Its  v-  b-m^  a.nd 
prospects  written  excluslvdv  :  : 
ton  newspaper  by  wci;  ir.f  :: 
well-known  experts. 

Both  of  these  Iten.^  a 
the  Honorable  Denis  W  D 
rence.  Ma->-.  S^a'.-  adn-ai 
Federal  \\'r.&^  A^'-.-w  W-  rk  P;  j.'Cis 
Administration,  in  M  is.'^a  ■t.u>>  tt.*^  and 
who  prior  to  his  appointnit-ni  t*'  *h 
sltlon  was  a  prominent  ccntracT) 
engineer.  During  the  h.-^i  ■xs:  Mr 
laney  saw  considerable  .vt;v,:*  w;; 
American  expeditiona:  y  p  ires  a.-,  rn  d- 
flcer,  where  he  ga;i>  j  .r  u  ii  rinhta.  y  •  x- 
perience  which  i-.u*-  b-*  n  rnc.'-t  helpful 
in  carnring  out  the  W  P  A  et  u.  and 
program  In  Ma.--.arhu6etts. 

Both  of  tb .trticles  a.-^^  aby  pre- 
sented, extremely  Interesting,  and  con- 
tain much  educational  value  and  are 
tilled  "W.  P.  A..  Second  Line  of  I'nited 
States  Defense."  and  W  P  A  N-a;  Goal 
of  War  Service." 

The  articles  follow: 
WiNmNC  THi  Wah — Work  r-^^-T"~r-^  A--.ttn">;- 
TR-ATioN  Second  Line  cr  tP'.:~^:  .'^-^^TF^ 
Detensi — Great  Contributi  ^  '  N  :-  n  s 
Welt  ARE  Tou)  BT  D  W  r>T.:.<N-:\  Ev.  st^te 
Head 

(By  Denis  W    Delaney) 

Prom  many  heavily  guarded  milltap,  a :r- 
ports  In  Massachusetts  fast  fighter  sh.p?  :  a 
heavy  bombers  are  patroUng  the  all  lares. 

On  land  we  have  observed  masses  jf  teldlers 
at  Fort  Devens.  Camp  Edwards,  anc  other 
vital  war  establishments. 

TWlNTT-FOtTB-HOt^-A-DAT    Unvmt 

Close  at  hand  Is  the  world-famous  B  fton 
Navy   Yard,  and  we  know   that  witl....    ...t 


PXT- 

and 

De- 

tl-.e 


.\  1^ 
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portals  of  'l.at  vast  establi.>:hment  gigantic 
a4-hour-a-day  activity  Is  under  way. 

We  are  aware  of  the  Increased  tempo  of  the 
Watertown  and  Springfield  arsenals,  of  cur 
expanded  private  shipbuldlng  program  aid 
of  the  unprecedented  conversion  of  great 
peacetime  factories  to  the  construction  and 
assembling  of  weapons  of  destruction  made 
to  blast  our  way  to  freedom 

And  the  one.  the  only,  the  vital  question 
of  the  day  Is:  What  ar*  we  doing  as  our  share? 

It  Is  my  proud  privilege  to  report  that  the 
Federal  Works  Agency.  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration, Is  in  the  front  lines  of  the  home 
front. 

Those  military  airplanes  come  from  airports 
built  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Work  fi'Jects 
Administration.  Thousands  of  Work  Projects 
Administration  men  cut  Camp  Edwards  out 
of  a  sandy  Cape  Cod  wilderness.  Other 
thousands  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers 
greatly  added  to  the  Fort  Devens  military 
plants.  The  navy  yard,  the  arsenals,  the 
harbor  defenses,  and  the  Coast  Guard  aU 
benefited  from  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration work  program. 

And  today  in  private  war-Industry  factories, 
construction  gangs,  and  in  shipyards  are  em- 
ployed thousands  and  thousands  of  former 
Work  Project.s  Adn-.^r'.l'^trRttnn  employees. 

y-is  '.s  Tur  Rr.'ORD 

I  offer  this  reprr*  :i.  no  sense  of  smugness. 
In  no  "look-what-we-arc-dolng"  manner. 
This  Is  the  record;  and  you.  the  taxpayers 
who  have  paid  and  are  paying  for  •■  .■=  a--! 
all  Federal  agencies,  are  entitled  to  *;,  '  i  s 
Henry  L.  .'^Mr:,.'-  •  Secretary  of  W  r  re- 
cently said:  ■■The  War  Department  1^  vvkir.g 
full  advantage  of  the  servloe.s  of  the  Work 
Projects  Admlnlstratloi  made  available  by 
the  Congress.  With  the  record  cf  (iff* a.-'^e 
work  already  completed  and  Me  prcjecls  now 
going  on.  Work  Projects  Ad::  :  ■.-'ration  has 
taken  on  a  :.i  w  .^;it:  :f.  ':  "'  It  has  become 
an  important  f-rc>:.cl  !a.'  c :  national  de- 
fen»e." 

In  a  similar  vein  Col  f  :a:,k  F.;,cx.  btcre- 
tary  of  the  Navy  said:  "Navy  shipyards, 
naval  stations,  and  air  bases  on  both  coasts 
have  benefited  by  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion work  during  the  past  6  yoars  Many  ad- 
ditional projects  launched  since  July  1  will 
assist  In  expanding  these  facilities  " 

This  outside  appraisal  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  the  opinion  of  dynamic  Donald 
M.  Nelson,  war  production  bo;.6,  who  recently 
said:  "Both  as  a  businessman  and  as  a  Gov- 
ernment official  I  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  enormous  contribution  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  Is  making  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  In  our  great  emergency  of  na- 
tional war  effort  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration Is  repeating  Its  record  of  quick  emer- 
gency service." 

Work  Projects  Administration  came  into 
being  as  an  emergency  -ellef  organization  on 
July  1.  1935  It  succeeded  two  earlier  relief 
agencies,  the  Federal-Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration ;F  E.  R.  A  )  and  the  Civil 
Works  Administration  (C  W  A),  which  was 
born  of  the  economic  upheaval  and  mass  un- 
employment problems  that  followed  the  bank 
failures  of  1&33. 

be\en  hundred  million  dollars  spent  here 
From  1933  to  date  almcst  $700,000,000  has 
been  spent  on  Work  Projects  Administration 
In  Ma.^achusetts.  One  does  not  need  to  be 
an  economist  to  know  that  this  was  no  small 
pump-priming  matter  One  does  not  need 
to  be  a  financier  to  know  that  these  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  direct  financial  transfu- 
sions Into  the  business  life  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  Nation. 

Since  the  inc^-ptlon  of  the  program  an 
average  of  100,000  men  and  women  have  been 
employed  within  their  own  communities  on 
projects  designed  to  better  the  physical  and 
cultural  plan  of  the  city  ar<?  the  town. 

And  since  the  Inception  of  the  program 
more  than  5  percent  of  all  Work  Projects 


Administration  moneys  In  this  State  was 
spent  on  projects  for  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  State  National  Guard.  It  la  hard 
to  believe  now,  and  even  harder  to  remember 
but  the  truth  was  that  from  1935  until  1940. 
It  wasn't  a  bit  popular  to  talk  ab'.)Ut  such 
projects.  Work  Projects  Administration  was 
spending  its  money  and  using  Its  t>est  men 
oh  these  vital  and  necessary  proJe<ts  How 
necessary  these  projects  were  can  be  best 
told  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  who  found 
Work  Projects  Administration  manpower  a 
blessing  in  their  dark  days  of  reduced  ex- 
penditure. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  when  the  emergency 
arrived  the  war  plants  In  Massachuretts  h^id 
so  benefited  by  peacetime  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration construction  and  rehabilitation 
that  many  priceless  months  of  never-to-be- 
had-agaln  time  were  saved  and  these  war 
establl.shments  were  in  condition  for  three 
shifts  a  day,  24-hour  service. 

WORK   PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION  LABOR 
RESERVOIR 

When  the  national  emergency  struck  there 
was  an  Immediate  need  for  skilled  construc- 
tion men,  engineers,  machinists,  nurses,  fac- 
tory wcrk^r*^  and  so  many  others  Unable 
to  find  V.  k  pi  private  Industry,  hundreds 
of  t;  -a-a  ds  of  these  needed  workers  were 
on  WP:!:  Projects  Administration  rolls,  for 
Work  Projects  Administration  was  the  great 
labor  reservoir  of  the  country. 

How  many  of  these  skilled  workers  have 
'  left  Work  Projects  Administration  in  this 
State  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  to- 
day our  rcP=  Ja-p  bl.runk  to  an  all-time 
low  of  32.00U  w  kirs  aad  there  would  be 
fewer  people  on  the  program  If  It  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  remaining  workers  are 
In  the  high-age  brackets 

Nationally  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion average  Is  56  years.  In  Massachusetts  it 
Is  51  years  and  there  Is  not  a  single  worker 
on  our  rolls  who  has  refused  private  In- 
dustry employment  at  standard  wages  Our 
rules  do  not  permit  this  and  common  scn.se 
proves  It  for  who  would  work  a  full  48-hour 
week  on  this  program  when  he  or  she  could 
get  f.ir  more  money  at  similar  work  In  an 
outside  Job? 

We  were  working  an  emergency  program 
long  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  resulting 
declaration  of  war  Gradually  we  were  sus- 
pending nonwar  projects  and  transferring 
workers  to  more  essential  services 

After  Pearl  Harbor  our  program  was  greatly 
accelerated  Our  goal  Is  100  percent  war 
activity  and  we  expect  to  reach  that  by  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Our  division  of  operations,  proud  of  Its 
work  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  for  its 
winter  construction  of  military  access  roads, 
for  the  building  of  such  monuments  as  the 
new  Huntington  Avenue  subway,  has  stopped 
nearly  every  Job  that  does  not  have  a  war 
aspect.  I  say  nearly  every  Job  for  we  cant 
walk  out  on  partially  completed  city  and 
town  Jobs  leaving  open  trenches  and  similar 
unsightly   and   dangerous  hazards. 


Winning  the  War— Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration Near  Goal  of  War  Service— Will 
Carry  on  Many  Projects — Cleiucal  Serv- 
ices Furnished  Akmy 

(By  Denis  W  Delaney) 
School  children  get  Just  as  hungry  In  war 

as  in   peace  time,   people  will  still  get  sick 

and  need  the  services  of  health  clinics,  and. 

with  more  parents  leaving  home  for  war  Jobs. 

there    will    be    Increased    need    of    nursery 

schools. 

to  still  carry  on 

For  these  reasons.  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration workers  on  these  and  similar  projects 
will  still  carry  on  that  necessary  work 

Yet.  most  of  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration white-collar,  profe-ssional.  and  techni- 
cal work  has  undergone  extreme  change  and 


today  Is  nearlng  Its  goal  of  100-perce!      w    r 
service 

Recreation,  In  addition  to  Its  recognleed 
playground  activities,  has  increased  Its  duties 
to  furnish  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
marines  with  musical  shows,  bast'bnll  clinics, 
dances.  Information  booths  in  the  larger 
cities,  and  skilled  attendants  for  recreation 
centers 

For  the  last  7  years  the  great  bulk  ol  the 
women  on  the  white-collar  program  have  been 
working  on  sewing  projects,  making  various 
articles  of  clothing  under  city  and  town 
sponsorship  Today  this  project  has  the 
United  States  Army  as  a  new  sponsor  for 
much  of  Its  work  More  than  1  000  Work 
Projects  Administration  women  are  repairing 
countless  uniforms,  shirts,  and  other  articles 
of  soldier  weiu-lug  apiparel.  releasing  thou- 
sands of  new  garments  to  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding forces 

Under  the  direction  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  and  In  conjunction  with 
the  United  States  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration is  operating  a  State-wide  national 
citizenship  educational  program  Educators 
on  the  Work  Projects  Administration  program 
are  teachln?  Spar!>P.  t-  r^fflcers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  .\: : : ,  \  a : ,  a.  .n  , r,  \ 
lis:    ;  >   :     •- :, 

The  list  of  V.'ork  I  r.-.j<.ct&  AdirPnistratlon 
white-collar  war  services  Is  too  long  to  be 
Itemized  h.:  :!  !  wlP  c"'\  mention  the  clerical 
services  V.  :  k  i'r  a  :  i>  .'\dmlnlstratlon  fur- 
nishes to  the  Aruiy  and  the  Sprlnpfieki  w  rk 
Projects  Administration  subsurface  v  •<!- 
supply  project  a'  ■  x  .  :  p.e.- 

The  Sprlught.u  i_~t^r:ace  project  it  pro- 
viding an  exact  picture  of  the  water  basins 
and  stream  cn:r?fs  n-  ■^fU  as  the  under- 
ground founda  ^  t  .  ath  the  entire  33 
square  miles  of  the  municipality  The  na- 
tional Office  of  Civilian  Defense  Is  watching 
this  project  with  Interest,  for  It  has  already 
been  found  that  should  the  Springfield  res- 
ervoir supply  be  cut  oC  by  bombing  or  other 
•causes  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
crews  have  discovered  enough  subsurface 
water  directly  under  the  city  to  furnish  un- 
limited emergency  supplies. 

Since  Its  Inception  and  particularly  since 
the  war  emergency,  the  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration has  encouraged  Its  workers  to  leave 
the  program  for  private  Jobs 

In  July  1940,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
State  department  of  education,  vocational 
section,  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
has  been  training  Itt  workers  In  machine 
shop  and  related  courses  for  essential  private 
war  industry  Jobs.  Since  that  time  moie  than 
10,000  Work  Projects  Administration  workers 
have  been  trained  and  have  left  tlie  rolls  and 
are  now  engaged  In  necessary  war  work  In 
plants,  factories,  and  shipyards  all  over  the 
East  I  could  say  all  over  the  world,  for 
many  of  our  former  workers  are  now  em- 
ployed In  Uncle  Sam's  far-flung  outpcsts  and 
others  went  to  England  when  that  country 
called  on  America  for  skilled  workers. 

GIRL  COURSES  OETERED 

This  Division  of  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion, the  Division  of  Training  and  Reemploy- 
ment, >ias  accelerated  Its  program  since  our 
country  entered  the  war  At  present  we 
have  more  than  1.600  Work  Projects  Admlnis- 
tration  workers  taking  special  war  courses 
each  week  In  public  and  private  vocational 
and  trade  schools  in  every  section  of  the 
State.  Particular  stress  Is  being  placed  on 
women  trainees  and  several  all-girl  courses 
are  being  operated  with  great  success 

Work  Projects  Administration  workers  are 
paid  about  $20  per  week  while  receiving 
instruction,  which  Is  conducted  day  and 
night,  with  10-  to  12-week  courses  Instruc- 
tion has  proven  so  beneficial  and  the  high 
rate  of  turn-over  into  "private  Job; — more 
than  90  percent — has  increased  the  scope  of 
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This  !9  a  crmpUment  to  the  Work  Pk)JecU 
ration  training  pmgram  and  to  the 
.  il  Work  Prnjrc'-s  Adm:n:si  ration 
worker^  who  have  retained  their  skills  purir.g 
the  depresalon  yean  and  are  r.  w 
countr>'s  production  lines 

No  one  can  predict  the  ienjrth     f 
and  no  one  can   predxt  the  future  lif   this 
work  relief   program 

We  do  know  that  our  wcrke-s  ■    the 

higher  ligr  brarkfts  and  thf  •  ":em, 

because  of  physical  condit  -"  *  -1  not 
now  be  accepted  into  private  Industry 

W©  knew  howeTer.  no  tr.tff'  "  »  k'  the 
future  will  brlDR.  that  to  • .  »■  r» -■  ;  our 
abilities  »e  d.d  the  '      -    *      .vtre  pa 
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American    standard    of    Iivipr    for    eT«rTt>ne; 
yet  If  we  do  not  prepare  and  fight    if  :>  t-.t 
impoe»lble  that  aiHmer  or  later  not 
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,   •    ,.    «,  an  petjple     This  is  lmp«ri« 

•  ve  not  because  we  wish  It  but  becai'w  we 
.■::u»t  defeat  the  Mvage  onrush  of  the  mercl- 
leaa  millhini  who  have  made  themselves  the 
n.f-' -:  cal  tools  of  the  gancster  thugs  cf 
■  ar.d    Tokyo    aiid    Uie    evU    genius    of 

We  have  Irapoeed  heavy  taxes  and  «tiU 
hcivicr  onesi  must  be  laid  In  the  immediate 
future. 

It  IS  a  Osiht  for  sell-preservation.  We  are 
compelled  to  fac<  th  -^roblem  of  losing  or 
savinz  our  national  life. 

w-  >w  know  that  to  survive  we  must 
r.  i..ilngt  and  completely  defeat  the  most 

jxjwerful  and  ruthless  combination  of  dic- 
tators and  aggressors  that  the  world  hi»s  ever 
known  We  have  accepted  the  challenge 
and  there  cin  be  no  retreat,  no  turning  aside, 
no  attention  to  other  tasks  This  will  be  a 
co.-^tly  war.  both  In  blood  and  dollars 

We  must;  all  be  prepared -to  make  real 
sacrifices  The  production  of  food  and  essen- 
tial farm  products  becomes  the  primary  duty 
of  the  fanner  The  turning  of  Industrial 
plants  Into  full-time  production  of  war  ma- 
terials Is  the  responsibility  ol  our  business- 
men and  Industrial  leaders.  The  highest- 
speed  production  of  every  possible  tool  and 
weapon  of  war  Is  the  Job  of  every  worker. 
Our  women,  as  always,  will  prove  their  de- 
votk>n  not  only  by  doing  more  than  their 
share  of  man's  work  but  even  better  by  keep- 
ing alive  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  finer 
Ideals  of  our  lives.  Not  for  one  moment  nJ#y 
we  comment  upon  what  the  men  In  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  must  do.  Upon 
land.  sea.  and  air  they  have  already  set  the 
highest  standards  of  loyalty,  fidelity,  and 
patriotism  Prom  the  ley  seas  of  the  north 
Ailfintic  to  the  fever-Infested  swamps  of 
Luzon  they  are  dally  giving  their  very  lives 
that  we  may  live 

Production  chief  Donald  Nelson  has  called 
for  an  Immetisely  extended  effort  all  along 
the  producing  line  If  that  effort  Is  genu- 
inely made.  It  means  that  there  must  be  an 
end  to  bickering  between  rival  unions,  and 
an  end  tc  work  weeks  which  were  fought 
for  and  achieved  in  an  era  whose  end  begnn 
when  Hitler  t)ecame  Chancelor  cf  the  Reich 
There  mu«t  bo  an  end  to  waste,  delay,  and 
red  tape  in  the  Oovernment  We  have  no 
time  or  energy  for  reform  for  reform's  sake. 
Tha«e  are  the  cold  facts 

The  American  people  clearly  have  a  choice 
They  will  work  harder  than  they  ever  worked 
In  their  lives  or  they  will  lose  a  war  who»e 
lo<«a  can  have  no  other  conclusion  but  tlie 
death  of  freedom  everywhere  None  of  the 
natuns  which  are  united  with  u»  In  this 
epic  struggle  have  the  production  capacity 
to  turn  the  scales  The  tools  of  war  will  come 
from  us.  and  In  ever-increasing  quantity,  or 
they  will  not  come  at  all  We  must  supply 
the  bulk  of  the  ships,  the  tanks,  the  planes, 
the  guns  the  shells,  and  the  bullets;  and  we 
mu«t  supply  them  now,  not  In  the  years  to 
come 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  whether  we 
planned  It  this  way  or  not,  the  full  responsi- 
bility has  been  dumped  Into  our  lap  of  pro- 
d  icing  the  in.*truments  of  war  and  deliver- 
ing them  to  tlie  tour  corners  of  the  earth 

The  pt^iple  of  every  nation  on  tills  globe 
not  allied  with  the  Axis  Powers  look  to  us 
to  furnish  them  with  the  Implements  of  war 
and  to  furnish  them  before  It  Is  too  late. 
That  we  are  committed,  without  reeer\'»tlon 
•*i  far  as  is  knuwn  to  the  performaiwe  of  this 
'    K  IS  a  mattvr  of  common  knowledge 

Kulure  to  perforni  ths  ^eif-imptised  task 

w       make  us  the  j        .•.    i         g  the  nations 
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We  must  ftlve  of  ourselves  and  our  tub- 
•tance  and  of  what  we  have  all  that  we  think 
America  is  worth.  That  la  the  price  of  our 
liberty. 

Overconfldence  t*  the  twin  sister  ot  com- 
placency 

The  American  people  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize what  a  stupendous  ta»k  Is  before  them. 
I  believe  the  patriotic  American  peo|)le  are 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  and  for  the 
Government  to  spend  every  dollar  that  Is 
necessary  to  Insure  victory,  but  thev  have 
the  right  to  demand  that  their  bond  money 
and  their  tax  money  be  Judiciously  and  hon- 
estly expended,  and  their  bond  aid  tax 
money  must  not  be  squandered  and  wasted 
for  fan-dancing,  boondoggling,  profiteering, 
to  carry  on  rackets  or  racketeering,  or  to 
promote  the  Interest  of  any  selflf^h  group 
or  individual.  They  demand  that  this  money 
be  translated  quickly  Into  ships,  planes, 
bombers,  tanks,  guns,  and  other  war  ma- 
terials and  supplies,  and  In  such  quantities 
a.s  will  mean  victory.  The  dangers  to  our 
country  are  such  that  they  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  there  be  no  strikes  or  stoppnge 
of  work  In  our  defense  plants  by  either 
capital  or  labor 

We  have  heard  much  about  V  stands  for 
victory.  The  letter  D  precedes  the  letter  V 
and  stands  for  unity.  In  order  to  make  sure 
of  victory,  there  must  be  unity  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

This  war  cannot  be  won  by  capital,  by 
lalwr,  by  the  farmer,  by  the  Congress,  by  the 
administration,  by  the  Army.  Navy,  or  by 
the  air  force,  or  with  money,  or  by  one  po- 
litical party;  it  can  only  be  won  through 
the  unselfish  patriotic  efforts  of  all  of  our 
people  and  all  of  our  agencies  and  resources. 
This  great  war  will  tax  to  the  utmost  the 
manpower,  the  industrial,  economic,  mental, 
and  spiritual  resources  of  the  whole  Nation. 
It  win  finally  reach  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  and  every  heart  and  home 
In  this  broad  land  of  ours 

Work  or  fight  Is  a  good  program.  Adopt  it 
and  America  will  win.  Icnore  It  and  Amer- 
ica will  lose.  We  have  been  losing  too  much 
and  too  long  becavise  we  have  Ignored  It. 
Let's  win. 

Outi where  the  bullets  bite  and  death  rides 
on  wings,  desperate,  powder-smeared  men 
dare  with<  ut  ninching.  and  die  for  the  sake 
of  the  Mcred  heritage  handed  down  to  them, 
and  to  us.  from  the  beginnings  of  the  llb< 
erties  of  freedom  In  ancient  time  Out  there 
Is  no  hagglinR  with  honor  Out  there  la  no 
bargaining  with  glory  Out  there  is  no 
counting  of  gains.     Out  there  men  die. 

They  die  for  and  bec«U"<e  America  means 
something  to  them.  Tticj  die  fighting,  and 
saying : 

"This  is  my  country, 

Land  of  my  birth; 

This  Is  my  country. 

Grandest  on   earth: 

I  pledge  thee  nly  allegiance, 

America  the  bold. 

For  thlB  Is  my  country 

To  have— and  to  hold!" 


I' .M.  ..'.:r.i:  I  rofi  RcriiM  l:nn  of  Congress- 
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of  a  letter  written  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents: 

FN-nicon    N    \  .  June  2,  1942. 
Mr.  DAvit)  f     ":  m.knvs, 

Chairinuf,.  L,ioome  County  Democratic 
Committee.  Bmghamtcn,  N.  Y.: 
1  am  Mr.  H.  F    Cerlnettl,  of  414  Jackson 
Avenue,  Endlcott,  N.  Y.     •     •     • 

Mr.  McManus,  today  wc  are  at  war,  and 
there  ain't  no  time  to  be  like  Utile  beys  and 
argue  over  who  we  must  send  to  Washington 
in  November  to  be  our  next  Congressman. 
I  am  a  good  Democrat  as  you  are.  •  •  • 
I  want  you  to  give  our  Congressman,  Mr. 
Hall,  the  green  light  for  the  Democratic 
ticket.  •  •  •  I  am  asking  you  to  let's 
keep  Congressman  Hall  in  Washington  be- 
cause he  is  trying  to  win  this  war.  •  •  • 
I  am  supporting  Congressman  Hall  for  re- 
election in  November  Just  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  Democrats.  I  want  an  answer  from 
you  or  come  and  see  me  in  person  before  I 
make  a  strong  statement  In  the  press. 
Yours  truly. 

Mr.  Henky  F.  Cerinetti. 


To  \'trmont  Republicaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  CHARLES  A,  PLUMLFY 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  5.  1942 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted,  I  am  including  a 
speech  prepared  and  in  part  delivered 
by  me  at  a  meeting  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee,  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  June 
2,  1942: 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  you  had  the  time  to 
listen  and  I  had  the  time  to  talk  there  are 
a  lot  of  things  I  would  like  to  say  to  you 
Vermont  leaders  and  directors  of  Republican 
thought  and  strategy  and  policy,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  make  a  speech.  If  I  were  to 
mnlje  a  speech  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you 
first  about  cooperation  with  the  President  In 
an  all-out  eflort  to  win  the  war,  and  with 
respect  to  the  necessity  for  a  party  of  loyal 
opposition  actively  opposed  to  the  continu- 
ation of  the  New  Deal  policies  and  Us  pro- 
gram of  wasteful  spendlrg  and  wanton  ex- 
perimentation under  the  guise  and  ollbl  of 
national  defense. 

I  have  been,  and  still  am.  generally  In  favor 
of    the    wln-the-war   foreign    policy    of    the 
President.      I    am    In    entire    and    complete 
disagreement  with  many  of  the  Internal  and 
domestic   situations   he    has    set    up.     They 
smell  too  much  like  a  dictatorship,  unnec- 
essarily   camouflaged    to   preserve    the    New 
Deal,  to  suit  me.     I  realize  the  necessity  for 
substantial     dictatorship     In     a    democracy 
along  certain  lines  In  order  to  win  the  war. 
Yet  If  democracy  Is  to  be  preserved  we  must 
have  either  a  completely  national   adminis- 
tration with  politics,  personalities,  and  New 
Deal  objectives  shelved  for  the  duration  or 
a  loyal  fighting  opposition.  Icyal  to  the  Re- 
public.    I  belong  to  the  loyal  opposition  to 
help  win   the   war      As  Robert   Moses   said 
the   other   day,   the    President's   patriotism, 
farsightedness  In  foreign  atralrs.  devotion  to 
duly  and  heavy  burdens  of  his  office  com- 
mand the  support  and  sympathy  of  »11  but 
bigots  who  are  determined  to  see  no  good 
In   him.     But  his  weaknesses  have  b<  >  i  i.  < 
the  handicaps  of  hla  party  and  of  hla  con:  '  \ 
M  well.    They  Include  partisanship,  per        i 
government,   narrowness   towarc!      i  p  :      ' 
unwiiuugnes*  to  eatabllth  a  t:  >      i..i  ..:.... 


guvernmeut  which  will  unify  the  people  lot 
war,  and,  finally,  reluctance  to  select  the 
t>cst  assistants  and  delegate  authority  to 
them;  hesitancy  In  dismissing  those  who  fall. 
Personal  vlndlctlveness  Is  a  weakness  of 
the  administration  and  Its  fellow  travelers. 
Partisan  hostility  toward  those  who  have 
criticized  the  New  Deal  has  run  like  some 
venomous  thing  through  the  whole  adminis- 
tration and  poisoned  many  without  whose 
help  the  war  probably  cannot  be  won.  Don't 
forget  It! 

A  prominent  Washington  official  told  me 
some  time  ago  about  a  list  of  dollar-a-year 
men  presented  for  the  President's  approval. 
The  President  saw  some  names  on  It  he  didn't 
like,  and  immediately  ordered  that  no  dollar- 
a-year  men  were  to  be  appointed  without  his 
personal  approval.  So  the  blacklist  of  those 
not  regarded  as  friendly  to  the  New  Deal 
grew.  Thus  we  have  second-  and  thlrd-strir.g 
men  where  first-string  men  are  needed. 
This,  In  turn,  has  led  to  tragedies  of  which 
the  public  is  increasingly  aware.  It  "would  be 
funny  if  It  were  not  so  serious.  What  a 
mess ! 

Another  great  weakness:  New  Deal  objec- 
tives are  In  constant  conflict  with  the  will 
to  win  the  war.  Can  you  doubt  it?  It  is  a 
fact. 

Tlie  Attorney  General  has  been  as  busy  as 
a  bee  harassing  great  business  executives 
every  minute  of  whose  time  should  be  con- 
served for  war  production.  I  talked  recently 
to  a  man  who  is  responsible  for  large  war 
orders,  and  whose  work  has  repeatedly  been 
interrupted  to  defend  himself  and  his  com- 
panies against  monopoly  suits.  These  actions 
are  so  technical  and  so  completely  destruc- 
tive of  war  production  and  so  unnecessary 
at  this  time  as  to  appear  to  be  the  work  of 
a  madman.  The  administration,  which  was 
cajoling  big  business,  And  even  threatening 
It  with  the  most  dire  consequences  if  it  did 
not  expand  and  produce  more  war  goods, 
was  also  supporting  a  prosecutor — Thurman 
Arnold— whose  Job  it  was  to  see  that  the 
energies  of  these  same  Industrialists  were 
frittered  away  In  defending  themselves 
against  charges  of  monopoly  Inherent  In  the 
very  expansion  which  the  administration  de- 
manded     It  doesn't  make  sense. 

Our  vpters  are  also  becoming  Increasingly 
critical  to  theorists  unaccustomed  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  great  authority,  who  are  catapulted 
Into  hlRh  positions  without  the  balance  of 
practical  experience  with  people.  Our  pe<  pie 
are  ready  to  make  all  sacrifices,  but  they 
want  to  know  that  the  orders  come  from 
sane,  sober,  reliable,  experienced,  and  honest 
officials  who  have  thought  their  way  through 
a  problem  before  they  pull  the  trigger  and 
begin  shrieking  orders  from  the  house  tops. 
If  we  must  get  along  with  less  sugar,  tires, 
gasoline,  or  razor  blades,  so  be  It;  but  let  us 
get  the  word  from  someone  who  has  studied 
the  problem  of  rationing  and  Is  not  guessing. 
Contempt  for  amateur  ratloners  is  rampant 
at  a  time  when  respect  for  public  authority  Is 
Indispensable  and  presently  at  a  low  ebb. 

The  greatest  defect  of  the  present  admin- 
istration Is  Its  unwillingness  to  appoint  the 
best  men  to  be  found  and  to  delegate  full 
authority  to  them.  The  New  Deal  has  never 
taken  seriously  the  old  slogan  of  business — 
organize,  deputize,  supervise.  The  public  Is 
also  becoming  increasingly  critical  of  the 
President's  reluctance  to  pin  failures  on  those 
responsible  for  them.  These  administrative 
weaknesses  are  not  going  to  be  cured  by  sup- 
pressing critics.  The  Ineptitude  of  the  ad- 
ministrators Is  only  equaled  by  their  demon- 
strated incompetence. 

Lincoln  said:  "Tlie  people  of  these  United 
States  are  the  rightful  masters  of  both  Con- 
gress and  the  courts,  not  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution  but  to  overthrow  men  who 
would  pervert  the  Constitution. " 

It  was  Chief  Justice  Holmes  who  said:  "We 
li  not  lose  our  right  to  condemn  either  meas- 
..;c3  or  men  because  the  country  is  at  war." 


Pre.viUent  WiiSon  went  even  furUur.  He 
said:  'We  do  not  need  leM  criticism  In  time 
of  war  but  more.  Honesty  and  competence 
require  no  shield  of  secrecy." 
I  may  make  a  speech  after  all. 
Nobody  knows  or  realizes  better  than  I  that 
loose  talk  is  taboo.  Ill-considered  and  Ul- 
Informed  expressions  do  not  tend  to  unify  us 
at. a  time  when  we  will  stand  or  fall  together. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  no  Intention 
to  do  or  say  a  thing  purposely  that  will  de- 
stroy public  confidence  In  our  commanders. 
However,  as  I  say,  1  do  reserve  the  right  to 
criticize  constructively  if  and  when  1  see  the 
necessity  therefor. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  is  trying  to  run  the  war  from  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  History  has  more 
than  once  demonstrated  that  It  cannot  btj 
done.  Impose  confidence  so  long  as  It  Is  Jus- 
tified. Then  get  rid  ot  the  Incompetents. 
Constant  attempts  of  Monday  morning  quar- 
terbacks get  us  nowhere 

There  Is  a  fathomless  depth  of  loyalty  In 
this  country  which  the  President,  with  all  his 
popularity,  has  ntver  plumbed,  the  loyalty 
of  those  who  crave  leadership  which  rises 
above  party,  person,  ambition,  and  vanity. 
Millions  win  follow  such  leadership  without 
doubt  or  reservation 

If  democracy,  if  our  very  civilization  go 
down.  It  will  be  politics,  personal  government, 
and  poor  administration  which  are  responsi- 
ble. Of  which  we  have  too  mti^  and  too 
soon  and  too  long  Fine  principles,  personal 
honesty  and  sacrifice,  slogans  and  eloquence 
don't  win  wars  like  this  one.  They  are  won 
only  by  a  magnanimous  leadership  which 
welcomes  and  supports  every  force  contribut- 
ing to  victory. 

1  would  like  to  tell  you  the  bedtime  story 
which  goes  with  all  the  attacks  now  being 
made  on  Congress  Instead  of  putting  you 
to  sleep  It  would  wake  you  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  what  Is  being  accomplished  by  those 
who  Insidiously  are  attempting  to  tear  down 
the  structure  of  our  Government.  It  Is  no 
Joke.  It  Is  too  serious  to  be  overlooked. 
Some  columnists  and  radio  commentators  are 
riding  for  a  fall  when  the  pe(;ple  understand 
just  how  fully  and  completely  these  penny 
liners,  loose  talkers,  and  writers  HI  Informed, 
Incompetent  as  some  of  them  are,  are 
contributing,  knowingly  or  not,  to  carry 
out  the  propaganda  program  of  Hitler  In  an 
effort  to  undermine  and  to  destroy  us  from 
within,  They  are  universally,  mlsukenly, 
but  deliberately  doing  that  very  Job  for  him, 
and  exactly  In  the  aame  way  as  It  was  di  ne 
In  other  countries  now  under  his  heel  wtiether 
they  know  it  or  not.  No  one  can  be  so  blind, 
draf,  dumb,  and  foolish,  as  not  to  apprecUte 
the  fact.    So  It  seems  to  me. 

"I  do  not  often  quote,  less  often  agree  with 
Secretary  Ickes  but  he  told  the  truth  and 
voiced  my  sentlmenu  exactly  when  he  said 
and  I  Interpolate,  I  have  been  particularly 
concerned  recently  about  the  manner  and 
method  of  attacks  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  The  right  to  call  Congress 
names  Is  as  sacred  to  Americans  as  the  privi- 
lege of  telling  jokes  about  mothers-in-law. 
But  In  a  time  of  national  crisis  this  right 
may  be  so  exercised  as  to  threaten  Congress 
as  an  Institution.  We  cannot  fight  for  de- 
mocracy and  at  the  same  time  feel  con- 
temptuous of  the  very  foundation  stone  of 
democracy,  a  national  legislative  body  freely 
elected  by  the  people  themselves.  It  Is  one 
thing  to  castigate  Congress  for  Its  acu  or  lU 
failure  to  act. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  all  of  us  have  a  duty 
to  love  as  a  person  and  reajxct  for  his  sutet- 
manilke  qualities,  every  Member  of  Congrew 
all  of  the  time  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  do 
that  myicir  P;*  *  is  quite  another  thing. 
day  after  c;  "  >      'ter  week,  to  scream  In 

lurid  headlines,  ur  in  stentorian  syllables  over 
the  ether  waves  of  the  corruptneaa.  aellUh- 
neas,  and   ineptitude   of   our  duly   <         i 
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l.^wmikerj.   the   representatlvw  of   n 
pie,  M>  M  to  bnni;  into  jusplcion  or 
tb«  carntlal  txxly  which  thry  const! 

X  rtgnt  to  say  that  some  ol  the  iib< 
pert  have  taken  the  lead  tn    this 
In  their  faRerneaa  to  expose  the  sins 
tht^r  believe  liicliwiduals  to  be  guilty. 
undermining  the  faith  of  the  Nation 
fundamf  rilal    laHltutlon  of    our   dem 
the    Conifresa   of    the    United    State- 
IndiRnaUoD  about  a  fester  on  the 
ger  u  ao  ftreat  that  thTe  la  real  dan( 
they   may   kill   the   Infant.     The   col 
are   hard   put   to   it   for   aometr 
abu'UV   for  their  knowledge  is 
Is   evidenced    by    what    lhe^    - 
And  by  what  they  do  nut  k 

ParUcularly  In  these  times  of   te 
tlons,  u  U  well  for  our  newspapers 
dtoa.  for  each  and  all  of  u.-    to 
■•Ivea— tf    I   paraphriae  the   deathle^ 
of  Chief  Justice  Stone — that  in  a 
"the  only  check  upon  our  own 
power  la  our  own  sense  of  self-reslra 

Irreepcn-Mble   newsmen   evidently 
ien»e  of  propriety  nor  respect  for 
or  anyUidy      Free  presa  signifies  lltt 
except   a    llceiLse    to    irresponsible    p< 
hide  behind  the  mantle  of  anonymity 
a    dirty    diikt?er    into   s<^imeb<>dy    they 
The  p«  »er  of  the  pre^^s.  the  radio,  a 
own    speech    is   enormous   and    mu 
Btenxs  to  me  that  all  of  us  mleht  d 
exercise   tliat  p>ower  with  prudence 
times  of  crisis  so  that  it  will  not 
Tery  instituiiora  upon  which  Its  free 
depends      What  are  we  fighting  for 
du  they  care? 

It  Is  time  to  face  facta.     If  y  m  wil 
rrs<innl  statement.  I  sat  for  110  da; 
Appropriations  Committee  listening 
ments  perlaininK  to  the  nectatlty  t 
prlatlons  for  agriculture.     I  am   go 
tonight  to  commence  hearings  of  th 

ence  coraml^P*  on  i^*^  ^'^T  t>'ll 
Bomeone  said  a  few  days  ugo,  "laid 
the  Senate  committee  before  It 
In  the  Senate;  still  has  enouRh  bubl^l 
In  It   to  hold   up   Uie  conference 
Botises  for  weeks  " 

Since  last  October,  ofl  and  on.  we  . 
considering  requests  for  approprU 
the  Navy 

Did  you  know  th.it  from  July  1 
date,    there    has    been    approp 
Naval    Establishment     al   :;e     »        . 
When  we  stop  to  thK.'C 
period    for    which    we    a.twe    ai4>; 
for    the    Navy    for    and    incident    to 
consequence   of    World    War    No     1 
from  July  1.   l»lfl.  to  June  30.   19J 
gregate  was  less  than  •6.000  000 
lions  as  opposed  practically  tc  thirf 
lions. 

Do  you  realise  that  up  to  the  las' 
363  days  of  the  fiscal  year  1943  ha 
During    this    time,    the    adminlstra 
■pent  $19  0iX)noO  000    or  an  average 

than  »70C'^ -r  riav.  and  •:     •     ' 

flr»t  20  day-     :   Mirch  1942  th-    - 
expenditure  had  increased  to  tUi 
day. 

It  Is  running  much  over  that  no^ 
to   the  money  coming   from.   I   ''-■^ 

Congress   has  voted    to    the    P  •■ 
Comm.mder  In  Chief  of  the  Army 
extraordinary    powers      The    great 
money  and   these  f>owers  voted    b 
becaus*  of    the  demand   on    tie    -  . 
Presidt-nt,    the    Navy   and     v 
that  they  were  nece^*ary   : 
our  country  and  to  enable  us  to  win 
•  nd  therefore  it  can  be  truthfully 
Congress   has    provided    the   money 
power    to    carry    on    this    war    su 
There  may  l)e  ground  for  ]u?t  cr'.t 
Congreas    has    been    too    llb«?r 
funds   and   power,    but   every 
erf  Congress,  like  myself,  wruld   i 
«  •-!  •'--•  ■»p  had  obstructed  In  a: 
w   -   pr  »    1        n   or  our   war  eflnr  r  ^ 
-^.  •  1  culy  to  see  our  heroic  men 
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equipped  and  armed  to  defend  otir  country 
and  bring  victory  to  the  Nation 

The  plans  of  the  administration  are  to 
train  arm.  and  equip  at  least  10.000  GOO  men 
for  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  service  In  a 
short  time  Congress  will  pass  another  tax 
bin.  The  Government  will  then  collect 
from  the  people  annually  $30.000  000  000  In 
uxes  Our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  are 
now  m  every  land  and  on  every  sea 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  a  ter- 
rific prubiem  before  it  as  it  undertakes  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  raUe  17.000  000  000 
of  new  revenue  to  carry  on  simply  the  defense 
program.  Its  work  In  this  respect  baa  hardly 
begun 

It  therefore  behooves  each  and  every  one  of 
us  to  examine  the  war  production  effort  with 
the  Idea  of  determining  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion whether  or  not  we  are  doing  all  that 
could  be  done  for  the  American  people.  The 
people  are  determined  that  if  they  can  pre- 
vent It,  this  country  shall  not  lose  this  war. 
The  knowledge  that  moumirg  crape  may 
hang  from  the  doors  of  more  than  a  million 
of  their  homes  before  It  Is  over  strengthens 
rather  than  weaken?  them  In  thf  ir  resolve 

But  courage  and  determination  alone  can- 
not bring  about  the  production  of  these  huge 
quantities  of  armament  Neither  can  the 
mere  appropriation  of  untold  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  we  do  not  have,  but  which  we 
hope  to  extract  through  taxes  from  genera- 
tions as  yet  unborn,  of  Itself  icusure  this 
needed  pnxluctlon.  Only  by  the  sweat  and 
toil  of  those  now  living,  working  24  hours  a 
day,  7  days  a  week,  can  such  production 
possibly  be  had 

And  la.otly,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  would 
say  again,  any  effort  or  suggestion  to  ad- 
journ free  elections  or  to  prevent  free  ex- 
pression by  a  free  people  of  their  Informed 
and  intelligent  Judgment  on  public  questions 
Is  an  attempt  to  intimidate,  to  suppress  the 
people  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  protect 
and  to  save  the  very  freedom  such  an  order. 
If  obeyed,  would  destroy. 

No,  gentlemen,  the  American  people  are 
too  smart  to  be  caught  In  that  trap  of  pure 
political  propaganda,  so  skillfully  baited. 
The  people  still  think  for  themselves  thank 
God,  and  they  propose  to  win  the  war,  and  to 
make  the  war  worth  winning,  by  preserving 
their  own  freedom  by  ballets  and  bullets. 
They  will  stand  for  no  suppression  or  denial 
of  that  right 

So  let  us  have  a  going  over  at  election 
time.  Let  us  put  the  blame  and  responsi- 
bility and  give  credit  where  it  belongs. 

Let  us  have  an  election  by  all  means,  and 
the  campaign  to  precede  it  Let  us  not  try 
to  win  a  war  by  depriving  the  people  of  an 
opportunity  to  speak  their  minds  In  Con- 
gress and  elsewhere     It  will  not  work 

History  talks  louder  than  most  people 
think:  It  repeats  Itself.  The  Inspiration  for 
the  proposition,  not  to  talk  about  the  New 
Deal's  mistakes,  mismanagement,  wasteful 
extravagance,  and  grave  responsibility,  comes 
from  high  New  Deal  sources  So  much  the 
worse  So  much  the  mere  reason  for  not 
being  fooled  into  acquiescence  to  such  a 
program. 

Let  the  f)ecple  speak  and  we  will  win  the 
war  To  bind.  gag.  and  deprive  them  of  their 
constitutional  right  will  destroy  rather  than 
create  unity  and  lose  the  war  It  is  an  at- 
tempt, unwarranted  and  inexcusable,  to  es- 
tablish, under  a  camouflage,  a  dictatorship  de 
luxe  for  the  duration 
I  will  have  none  of  It 

To  suggest  an  adjournment  of  politics  is 
to  advocate  an  abrogation  of  otir  citizenship. 
No  other  construction  can  be  given  to  the 
attempt  made,  whether  so  intended  or  not 
Only  New  Deal  adherents  can  construe  It 
otherwise. 

I  shall  fight  such  a  program  to  the  last 
ditch,  ar.d  In  so  doing  will  have  with  me  a 
preponderant  msjorlty  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  tty  attempt  to  save  what  little  Is  left 
guaranti.>ed  to  us  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
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HON  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl  RESr  .N  i  \  riVt3 

Friday.  June  5,  1942 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  M;  Si  -  ik  r, 
the  following  letter  from  Earle  C.  An- 
thony, Inc..  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  seems 
to  me  a  pertinent  and  valuable  coninbu- 
tion  to  the  present  controversy  relative 
to  the  necessity  of  Nation-wide  rationing 
of  gasoline. 

In  common  with  every  Member  of 
Congress.  I  am  ready  and  willing,  even 
anxious,  to  take  any  step,  make  any  sac- 
rifice necessary  that  can  be  even  re- 
motely shown  as  contributing  to  the  na- 
tional war  effort,  but  if  the  situation  as 
pictured  in  this  letter  is  a  factual  one. 
and  I  believe  that  it  is.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  War  Production  Board  should 
make  u  further  and  more  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation into  the  gasoline  rationing 
problem  before  it  decrees  a  Nation-wide 
application  of  the  rationing  principle. 

Earlx  C   Anthony.  Inc.. 
Los  Angeles,  June  3.  1942. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Ford. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ford:  Once  more  It  Is  necessary 
that  we  write  to  you  In  connection  with  a 
situation  vital  to  the  automobile  Industry, 
Press  dispatches  and  trade  publications  in- 
dicate that  In  spite  of  an  overabundance  of 
gasoline  in  California  and  other  oil-produc- 
ing States,  gasoline  rationing  is  to  be  In- 
augurated  In   order  to  save   rubber 

We  can  readily  understand  that  gafellne 
rationing  is  absolutely  essential  through  the 
eastern  areas  because  of  the  Inability  to  ship 
It  to  those  States  from  the  oil  producing 
areas.  However,  here  in  California  there  is 
an  overabundance  of  gasoline;  in  fact,  far 
more  than  enough  for  normal  usage.  The 
only  reason  given  for  possible  rationing  Is 
that  of  conserving  tires. 

Surveys  made  here  Indicate  conclusively 
that  the  motoring  public  Is  operating  under 
a  self-imposed  rationing.  Speeds  have  been 
greatly  reduced  and  unnecessary  driving  18 
held  at  a  minimum  The  average  motorist 
Is  aware  of  the  fee:  that  the  tires  he  has 
on  his  car  must  last  for  the  duration.  He 
la,  however,  thoroughly  confused  by  the 
various  stories  coming  out  of  Washington 

Just  to  what  degree  tires  new  on  motor 
cars  would  help  the  military  effort  is  In  our 
opinion  negligible  Military  equipment  re- 
quires special  tires  of  a  size  not  commonly 
used  on  motor  care,  and  in  addition,  the 
treads  are  entirely  different.  The  only  use 
from  a  military  standpoint  of  civilian  tires 
Is  that  of  keeping  transportation  available 
for  the  defense  worker.  Again,  the  entire 
business  structure  of  this  community, 
whether  It  be  the  average  employee  or  a 
defense  worker,  depends  upon  the  motor- 
car Without  it.  business  would  be  at  an 
absolute  standstill,  for  public  means  of 
transportation  simply  could  not  carry  the 
load. 

We  firmly  believe  that  If  the  motoring 
public  were  told  the  truth  about  rhe  entire 
situation  and  were  made  to  understand  that 
they  must  stretch  out  their  pref;ent  tires 
over  the  next  2-  or  3-year  period,  the  ration- 
ing of  gasoline  would  be  unnecessary 

To  further  confuse  the  situation  no  one 
seems  to  know  what  Is  being  ilone  and  what 
can  be  done  with  the  alleged  five  to  ten  mil- 
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lion  tons  of  scrap  rubber  now  available  in 
this  country.  This  would  afford  tires  for 
several  years  to  come.  Why  then  should  It 
be  necessary  to  ration  gasoline  In  order  to 
conserve  tires  when  there  is  available  a  suit- 
able retread  material? 

In  order  to  prevent  a  complete  break-down 
of  the  business  structure  of  this  community 
we  urge  that  a  thorough  study  be  made  of 
the  entire  situation  before  gasoline  ration- 
ing Is  formally  ordered  for  this  and  other 
oil-producing  areas.  Not  only  will  a  move 
of  this  kind  cripple  business  generally,  but 
It  will  ruin  what  remains  of  the  automobile 
Industry  In  California. 
Very  truly  yours, 

LeRoy  Spencer, 

Vice  President. 


Rationing  of  Gasoline 


EXTENSION  f  F  I;F^!ARKS 


HON.PAULJ.KILDAY 

Of    TFX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 
F'-irlav   Jime  5,  1942 

Mr,  KILD.AY  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
American  people  will  make  any  sacrifice 
that  may  become  necessary  to  win  this 
war.  All  they  need  is  to  kno^V  that  the 
sacrifice  demanded  is  necessary.  They 
cannot  be  expected  to  accept  restric- 
tions and  regulations  which  are  evidently 
not  necessary  or  the  necessity  foi  ui,;  h 
has  not  been  made  plain.  The  p(.uPiC 
of  Texas  will  ever  be  in  the  forefront 
of  the  effort  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The 
people  of  Texas  are  not  now  ready  to 
submit  to  the  Nr:  n-wide  rationing  of 
gasoline.  They  w.-i  not  be  ready  to  so 
submit  until  it  is  evidently  necessary  to 
do  so  or  such  necessity  is  proven  to  exist. 

Therefore  we  oppose  the  proposal  for 
Nation-wide  rationing  of  gasoline.  Many 
of  us  are  not  impressed  with  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  effort  thus  far  made  to 
transport  gasoline  to  the  east  coast.  Our 
storage  facilities  are  filled  to  overfiowing. 
Rather  than  a  shortage  of  gasoline  we 
have  a  tremendous  surplus  created  by  the 
inability  to  move  it  to  the  eastern  market. 
This  stagnation  of  an  industry  which 
represents  millions  of  dollars  invested  in 
our  State  and  provides  the  means  of  a 
livelihood  for  more  than  a  million  Texans 
is  well  calculated  to  destroy  the  inde- 
pendent operators  of  that  industry.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  such  an  end 
would  not  be  distasteful  to  some  of  those 
who  clamor  for  Nation-wide  rationing. 
The  proposal  to  ration  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  if  adopted,  will  surely  hasten  the 
elimination  of  the  independent  operator 
and  the  small  operator.  Our  confidence 
in  the  effort  to  transport  petroleum  and 
its  products  is  surely  not  increased  by 
this  proposal, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  shortage  of  rubber  in  this  country. 
Since  coming  to  this  Congress  I  have 
been  active  in  advocating  the  acquisition 
of  stock  piles  of  rubber  and  other  stra- 
tegic materials.  In  1939,  as  a  member 
of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee.  I  took 
an  active  part  in  securing  the  i  a-^.i^o  of 


a  bill  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
$100,000,000  in  the  acquisition  of  such 
materials.  We  were  never  able  to  secure 
appropriations  to  complete  that  program. 
Many  of  those  who  now  proclaim  the 
urgent  need  of  rubber  were  not  heard  to 
advocate  the  appropriation  of  the  funds 
to  acquire  the  stock  piles  of  rubber  which 
would  have  prevented  any  shortjbge  at 
this  time.  Some  of  them  were  included 
within  the  group  which  obstructed  that 
effort  and  sought  to  divert  all  available 
funds  to  programs  and  projects  designed 
to  revise  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
the  Nation. 

If  we  are  to  manufacture  high-test 
aviation  gasoline,  we  must  manufacture 
the  ordinary  automobile  fuel  gasoline. 
Unless  the  automobile  gasoline  is  with- 
drawn from  our  overtaxed  storage  facili- 
ties and  used,  it  must  be  destroyed  or  we 
must  not  produce  aviation  gasoline.  Un- 
less we  manufacture  automobile  gasoline 
we  cannot  manufacture  bunker  fuel  or 
lubrication  oil.  The  continued  use  of  au- 
tomobile gasoline  is  essential  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  production  of  aviation 
gasoline. 

The  sensible  use  of  tires,  with  reason- 
able speed  and  care,  will  prolong  the  life 
of  those  tires  and  the  rubber  content  of 
them  over  the  life  thereof  if  they  are  per- 
mitted to  stand  idle  in  garages  and  rot. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  still  have  confidence  in 
the  intelligence  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
American  people.    If  the  present  supply 
of  tires  is  threatened.  American  ingenu- 
ity will  provide  a  substitute,  and  it  will 
provide    that    substitute    quickly.      The 
automobile  is  indispensable  in  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.    The  contour  of  whole 
communities  has  been  determined  by  the 
availability    of    automobile    transporta- 
tion.    City   workers  have   moved   miles 
into  the  country  because  of  their  ability 
to  reach  their   -laces  of  emploiTnent  by 
automobile.    Factory  workers  have  been 
enabled  to  acquire  little  homes  of  their 
own  in  the  country  and  in  suburbs  miles 
from  the  factories  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed.   They  are  now  employed  in  war 
production.    The  necessity  of  the  situa- 
tion   will    challenge    the    ingenuity    of 
Americans,  and  they  will  produce  a  rea- 
sonable substitute.     If  you  remove  the 
fuel  for  those  automobiles,  and  thereby 
abolish  their  usefulness,  you  will  destroy 
the  incentive  to  provide  that  substitute. 
To  me  the  most  disturbing  element  of 
this  proposal  and  the  campaign  of  fear 
with  which  it  is  sustained  lies  in  the  simi- 
larity of  this  campaign  to  other  proposals 
to  secure  Federal  control  of  the  oil  indus- 
try.   For  years  there  has  been  an  effort 
to  secure  the  passage  of  legislation  by 
this  Congress  to  vest  control  of  the  oil 
industry    in    the    Federal    Government. 
The  Cole  bill   has  been  advocated  and 
supported  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  years.    They  have  never  been 
able  to  secure  sufficient  support  to  enact 
it  into  law.    In  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paigns to  secure  support  of  that  proposal 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  re- 
sorted to  the  psychology  of  fear. 

The  proposal  for  Nation-wide  ration- 
ing of  gasoline  is  also  supported  by  the 
psychology  of  fear  in  almost  identically 
the  same  manner  as  that  used  to  support 


the  Cole  bill.  This  t—-  v..  !  .,.•  t!  p 
fear  of  a  shortage  of  lui^ur  lu  .^i  -;  '  > 
us.  The  other  time  it  was  the  fia:  i  a 
shortage  of  petroleun-;  i:  cr:  'v  T  • 
campaign  reached  the  p...:.i  tl-.t  w  s 
House  took  notice  of  it  and  took  ;.  :  - 
mary  action  to  terminate  it,  O  :  Ms  li 
7.  1940,  more  than  2  years  agi  :  »  ;;  a  - 
ter  was  before  the  House.  You  know 
and  I  know  thero  a  a-  no  shortage  of 
gasoline  2  years  a>:«  I'.actically  all  of 
the  oil-producing  States  were  then  op- 
erating under  conservation  law.*;  wh'rh 
kept  the  wells  shut  down  for  n  >  > 
percentafe  of  each  month,  just  as  they 
are  today.  Yet  the  specter  of  fear  was 
held  before  the  people.  The  horrible 
situation  which  would  exi.st  if  there  were 
no  oil  was  broadcast  by  radio  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  lead  the  people  to  l>elleve 
such  was  a  reasonable  possibility  in  the 
near  future. 

On  March  7,  1940,  we  had  the  Interior 
Department  appropriation  bill  under 
consideration.  My  friend  and  colleag\ie 
the  gentleman  from  Text  \':  (^  ^- 
SETTi  called  the  attention  uf  Uie  intiii- 
bership  to  this  campaign  of  fear  and 
produced  here  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  the 
script  of  a  radio  program  prodiirod  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  D* ;  a: : :;  -  :,; 
of  the  Interior.  This  script  ;.;  ;  i:  -  i 
page  2506  of  the  Congressiun.\l  IU^ukd 
of  that  date,  and  I  quote  the  same  here 
as  follows: 

On  program  No.  24.  the  departmental 
broadcaster  depicts  a  state  of  public  hysteria, 
and  then  follows  a  series  of  outcries  from  a 
land  gone  dry  of  oil: 

•'Doctor.  I'm  a  doctor.  I  must  get  there 
at  once.    A  woman  Is  dying. 

"Attendant.  Sorry,  Doc;  we  haven't  a  drop 
of  gasoline  in  the  station. 
"(Sounds:  Fire  siren.) 

"Fireman  (shouting).  It's  the  schoolhousel 
And  we  can't  move  our  fire  engines. 

"Truck  Dru-er  (through  filter).  Listen, 
Boss,  Im  carryin'  perishable  goods — fruit  and 
vegetables — on  this  truck.  How  am  I  gonna 
get  them  there  before  they  spoil? 

"Ticket  Agent.  The  Twentieth  Century 
Limited  can't  leave  this  station,  Madam, 
You'll  have  to  get  to  New  York  by  stagecoach. 
"Farmer  (suprlsed).  Well,  I'll  be  doggone. 
I  can't  use  my  tractor.  I  can't  plow  my  farm, 
"Ht;sBAND  (ordering  wife).  Get  the  chil- 
dren. Well  leave  the  house  and  find  a  res- 
taurant where  they  cook  with  a  coal  stove. 

"Dispatcher  (droning  via  radio).  All  air- 
planes are  grounded.  All  airplanes  are 
grounded 

"Boss.  You  men  needn't  report  to  work  to- 
morrow. This  plant's  shutting  down.  Cant 
run  our  machines  without  oil. 

"(Sound:  Telegraph  key,  in  and  under.) 
"Telegrapher    SOS!      SOS!    Steamer 
America  calling.    Stopped  in  mldocean.    One 
thousand  aboard.     Send  help  at  once 

"Man  Get  some  candles.  Martha,  or  we 
won't  have  light. 

"Admiral  (dictating).  To  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment: Fleet  unable  to  leave  port  for  Pacific 
coast  as  ordered.  [Fade  1  Guns  useless  with- 
out oil.    Waiting  further  word  on " 

Then  on  program  No.  26  the  departmental 
narrator  says: 

"I'm  speaking  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  principal  guardian  of  your  natural 
wealth:  it  wouldn't  let  me  say  anything  that 
wasn't  so." 

This  Is  followed  by  a  statement  that  all  of 
our  known  oU  reserves  wUl  last  on!',  t  '       ' 
years;    certainly   not   longer    thif:     r      < 
He  then  appeals  to  an  Imagine:     M  t   M  ^- >  ■■ 
to  see  her  Congressman. 
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I  believe  all  will  recosniz^ 
Ity  of  the  two  campaigns  for 
of  this  (jreat  industry. 

At  that  time  we  adopted  s 
ment  offered  by  Mr.  Ooss?:' 
the  u.^e  of  any  of  the  fund.N  api 
for  the  broadcast  of  radio 
signed  for  or  calculated  to  in 
pa.ssaee  or  defeat  of  any  legislat 
inR  b**fore  the  Congress. 

This  i.s  no  new  proposal,  this 
the  oil  indtistry.     It  Is  an  old 
and  Its  appearance  now  under 
of  a  necessary  war  measure  is 
lat^'d  to  imbue  our  pecple  with 
of  confidence  and  trust  which 
tlal  to  win  this  war. 

There  must  be  but  one 
the  part  of  all  of  us.     That  L? 
war.     All    other   Intents    and 
rrust    be    abandoned.     Most 
must  we  see  to  it  that  the  desir^ 
to  saddle  a  system  of  regimen 
omy  upon  this  Nation  be  not 
to  succeed.     Let  us  do  our  pa 
serve  free  enterprise  in  this 
the  extent  possible  during  this 
us  do  our  part  to  keep  this 
for  the  men  who  are  flehting 
return  to  It.    What  will  it 
to  risk  their  lives  for  the  ma 
of   this   Nation   •*   it   loses   its 
from  within  while  they  are  or 
flung  battlefields? 
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EXTENSION  OF  !^^^''.  A 


HON   JOHN  C,  Bl'TL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENyATIVES 

Fndau.  June  5.  1942 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr.  Spoaket.  despite 
th*  greatly  increased  living  co  ts,  work- 
ers in  the  Postal  Service,  as  we  1  as  other 
Government  departments,  hav  not  had 
their  wases  increased  to  help  ipeet  their 
added  expenses. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  thfe  faithful 
;  ;-nployees  have  been  so  complotcly 

1  .  -n  and  neglected  when  it  comes 
to    comp«-nsation.      They    wcik    many 


hours  overtime  and  certainly 


entitled   to   more   consideration      They 


have  their  homes  to  maintain. 


ilies  to  support,  their  children  to  educate. 
Tht  >e  are  the  workers  upon  whom  we 
dtpt>nd  absolutely  to  keep  the  null  poing 
through.  We  could  not  get  aong  with- 
out them,  and  yet  they  are  ihe  lowest 
pa:d  employees  for  the  services  they  ren- 
der. I  do  not  believe  that  they  have  had 
an  increase  In  salary  for  years 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  give  the.-^e  valuable 
pastal  employees  an  mcrea--  |  :.  ages. 
They  need  it;  they  should  ^ 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  p. 
lation  thar  a  ;■;  ;>;  ■.  ;•  -  :r,  I  :-  .,-  '  '^r 
these  f;v!^,f'j:  m- ".  ir.d  w  ':i"\  IV.  v 
have  tr  p  iv  -h-  ;:'tT-'  U'\:  ' 
t;  ■  ^a:r>  „v  ^-  ..v.  '■:  u,-  :"  ■:',;ri:rj  :-ve,ivfcl 
t..xt^.  T!---  .i>:  v:--:a:  S300 
ary  Is  a  -:::.i  .  :•  -v  i:,:  t    :   *!: 


R 


they  are 


heir  fam- 


efUcient  service  of  the  postal  employee, 
but  it  will  a'leviate  to  some  extent  the 
condition  facing  an  employee  now  and 
he  will  be  e!ad  to  get  it.  We  should  see 
that  he  gets  It.  | 
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HON.  J.ARED  Y,  S.4N[)ER.\  JR 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday.  June  5,  1942 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  Nation-wide  rationinK  of  gas- 
oline is  being  seriously  considered.  Our 
Information  is  that  a  decision  may  be 
made  upon  this  vital  question  at  any  time. 
No  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  us  to  make 
if  that  sacrifice  is  essential  to  victory. 
However,  it  is  obvious  that  unnecessary 
burdens  should  not  be  put  upon  the  peo- 
ple. 

One  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  Na- 
tion-wide rationing  of  gasoline  is  that 
since  the  Atlantic  coast  has  to  do  without 
gas  and  oil.  the  rest  of  the  Nation  should 
do  without  also,  in  order  to  equalize  the 
burden.  This  argument  is  unsound. 
Carried  to  its  logical  conchision.  this 
would  mean  that  if  one  of  our  cities  gets 
bombed,  we  should  bomb  all  other  sec- 
tions just  to  equalize  the  burden.  No 
responsible  person  is  advancing  this  ar- 
gument seriously  as  a  reason  for  Nation- 
wide rationing  of  gasoline. 

The  other  reason  advanced  is  that  by 
rationing  gasoline,  we  might  conserve 
our  rubber  supply.  I  doubt  if  this  is  the 
proper  way  to  secure  this  result.  If  it 
is  nece.ssary  to  conserve  rubber  and  tires, 
the  matter  should  be  gone  into  more  di- 
rectly. Regardless  of  whether  the  ra- 
tioning of  gLisoline  will  conserve  tires, 
of  one  thing  I  am  very  sure,  and  that  is 
that  those  who  are  advocating  this  have 
not  studied  this  question  as  fully  as  it 
deserves. 

There  are  many  serious  issues  posed 
by  Nation-wide  rationing  of  gasoline. 
People  in  areas  where  petroleum  is  pro- 
duced and  where  an  overproduction  is 
the  case  rather  than  a  lack,  will  be  seri- 
ously confused.  Many  States  and  sub- 
divisions of  States,  counties,  parishes, 
school  districts,  and  so  forth,  will  have 
their  finances  seriously  affected.  The 
functioning  of  these  governments  will 
have  to  be  curtailed.  Business  enter- 
prises in  these  petroleum-producing 
areas  may  suddenly  find  themselves 
ruined.  The  byproducts  of  gasoline,  such 
as  high-octane  gasoline  for  aviation  and 
many  other  items  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  production  of  gasoline.  What  is 
to  be  done  with  this  surplus  gasoline? 
T'-'iese  things  should  be  studied  and  the 
'.:>wers  worked  out  and  presented  to  the 
pt'ople  in  plain  and  simple  language  be- 
fore any  such  far-reaching  problem  is 
undertaken. 

Our  p  ■  r'-^  will  support  any  sacrifice 
'hi';;  <•  •^]*.cv\j{nry  It  is  my  con- 
\::':     -;   ■  i.a'     :     v  f- •  . — ..:    ;   I   know  that 


]  ECORD 

I  feel — that  this  problem  with  its  many 
ramifications  and  complications  has  not 
yet  been  given  the  study  to  which  it  is 
entitled. 


I     C     C     ■\ppropri,,'t'>on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   J(iHN  H.  TOLAW 

.    ^alifgen:.'. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  5.  1942 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  to  restore  funds 
to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Federal 
Security  Agency. 

In  my  own  Pacific  coast  country  we 
are  well  into  one  of  the  most  dangerously 
critical  fire  seasons  of  recent  years.  All 
plans  of  the  United  States  Fore.st  Service 
and  of  the  State  and  private  agencies 
are  based  on  the  presumption  that 
C.  C.  C.  labor  will  be  available.  Without 
that  reservoir  of  manpower,  and  with- 
out funds  vastly  exceeding  the  proposed 
appropriations  for  the  C.  C.  C,  we  are 
going  to  be  hideously  exposed  in  that 
country  to  the  terrors  of  forest  fire. 

And  it  is  not  mere  sensationalism  to 
say  that  in  addition  to  the  ncrmal  and 
expected  hazards  of  lighting,  careless- 
ness, and  genuine  accident,  we  must 
meet,  this  summer,  the  possibilities  of 
sabotage  from  within  or  of  incendiary 
attack  from  without. 

But  the  case  for  the  C.  C.  C.  is  broader 
than  on  these  tremendously  important 
grounds  alone. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  accompli.'=h- 
ments  of  this  administration,  and  the 
one  which  has  received  virtually  no  criti- 
cism until  the  present,  was  the  taking 
from  the  streets  and  highways  of  the 
Nation  the  two  and  one-half  million 
young  men  who  have  served  in  the 
C.  c  c. 

The  administration  took  these  young- 
sters— but  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
245,000  of  these  men  were  war  veterans — 
into  the  forest  camps  when  they  were 
just  about  hopeless.  Many  of  those  boys 
hardly  knew  what  a  .square  meal  was; 
they  had  left  school  because  tney  didn't 
have  clothes  to  wear;  they  had  never 
worked  because  there  were  no  jobs:  they 
were  hopeless,  dazed,  and  die  not  care 
about  anything. 

These  youngsters  were  sen':  into  the 
C.  C.  C.  camps  and  fed  and  clothed  and 
taught  how  to  work  with  their  hands  and 
with  their  heads  and  together  with  other 
men.  They  were  provided  some  school- 
ing and  a  lot  of  practical  insrruction  in 
trades.  They  built  up  their  liodies,  and 
they  built  up  their  minds  and  •.heir  cour- 
ace.  and  those  boys  were  turned  from 
shiftless  ne'er-do-wells  t-o  men  with  cour- 
age and  ability,  men  who  cculd  go  on 
building  America  instea'd  of  just  sitting 
by  and  letting  somebody  else  feed  them. 

I  have  known  hundreds  of  these  boys, 
an  I  there  was  no'  a  one  of  thein  that  was 
not  helped,  morally,  mentally,  and  physi- 
cally, by  the  C.  C.  C. 
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And  in  the  camps  they  did  useful  and 
needed  work — millions  of  man-days  in 
the  national  forests  and  parks  and  on 
the  Army  and  Navy  reservations — hard 
work,  some  of  it  skilled  work.  Their 
monuments  are  everywhere  in  the  coun- 
try in  the  form  of  better  forests,  bet'er 
range,  better  parks,  dams  for  saving  the 
soil,  and  scores  of  other  big  and  im- 
portant jobs. 

I  cannot  agree  that  we  do  not  need 
the  C.  C  C.  now. 

I  have  mentioned  the  forest-fire  men- 
ace in  my  own  SUte  of  California.  May 
I  po  nt  out  that  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  and  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  all  have  made  their  plans  for 
firefighting  on  the  assumption  that 
C.  C.  C.  men  would  be  available.  To  do 
away  with  the  C.  C.  C.  now  will  force 
these  agencies,  with  the  fire  season  well 
under  way,  to  revise  their  plans  drasti- 
cally, and  throw  an  unexpected  and  stag- 
gering burden  on  the  States  and  those 
departments. 

Besides  the  150  camps  now  on  forest 
protection,  there  are  200  camps  assigned 
to  military  reservations.  Without  those 
camps  the  Army  and  Navy  will  have  to 
take  men  from  the  combat  units  to  do 
the  work  laid  out  for  the  C.  C.  C. 

And  what  about  these  C.  C.  C.  men 
themselves? 

The  age  limits  now  are  from  17  to  23. 
Most  of  the  boys  now  in  the  Corps  are  not 
acceptable  for  active  service,  either  be- 
cause of  their  ages  or  because  they  do  not 
meet  physical  and  educational  and  men- 
tal requirements.  Neither  are  they  ac- 
ceptable for  private  industry,  for  the 
same  reasons.  Are  we  going  to  waste 
their  labor,  throw  them  on  the  scrap 
heap,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  millions  of 
do:iars  when  we  are  spending  billions  on 
a  war  to  save  our  very  country? 

And  what  of  the  15,000  veteran  en- 
rollees  in  the  veterans'  camps — men  who 
simply  cannot  be  placed  in  war  service  or 
in  private  industry?  They  have  served 
their  country  well,  and  they  are  still  serv- 
ing in  the  only  place  where  they  can 
serve.  Shall  we  turn  them  out  to  die  like 
horses,  or  to  go  on  relief,  when  we  need 
all  the  manpower  we  can  mobilize? 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  agree.  We 
needed  the  C.  C.  a  when  it  was  started; 
it  has  served  :•  needs  magnificently  for 
9  years;  and  we  n-nd  it  now. 


Allowance.s  for  Dependents  of  Members 
of  the  Armed  Forces 
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7119  is,  I  understand,  to  be  brought  up  for 
consideration  next  Monday  or  "Tuesday. 

I  am  being  called  away  from  Washing- 
ton on  some  urgent  matters  and  it  is  pos- 
sible I  may  not  be  able  to  return  by  the 
time  this  bill  is  considered.  I  want  to  go 
on  record  as  wholeheartedly  favoring  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  with  an  amendment 
providing  for  the  increases  of  allowances 
as  provided  for  in  the  allowances  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  yesterday.  I  would. 
therefore,  vote  accordingly  were  I  present 
when  the  vote  Is  taken  c>r\  this  measure. 


The  TnHiisrnd   N-t'onal   VivtA.'\'   Ps'lt'iui 
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HON   FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

■     r  ;  i  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of    1,1  I!  F- ^M  ATIVE3 

Friday.  June  5,  1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  most  timely  that  family  allow- 
ances for  the  dependents  of  enlisted  men 
of  the  Army.  Nrv  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard  be  provided  for.    House  bill 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HUN.  JOHN  M.  lOii-lE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  5,  1942 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Townsend  National 
Weekly  of  Saturday,  May  30,  1942,  ap- 
pear two  remarkable  articles.  The  fir^t 
is  an  editorial,  and  the  second  is  a  syndi- 
cated feature,  written  by  my  good  friehd, 
Hugh  Russell  Eraser. 

In  the  editorial,  the  folly  of  criticizing 
congressmen  indiscriminately  as  an  in- 
stitution is  expressed. 

In  the  second  article,  Fraser  tells  off 
the    syndicated    newspaper    columnist. 
Raymond  Clapper,  in   decisive  fashion. 
Mr.  Fraser  praises  the  caliber  of  indi- 
vidual Congressmen  and  Senators.     He 
refutes  decisively  the  absurd  assertion  of 
Raymond  Clapper  that  Congress  is  char- 
acterized   by    a    shallow    incompetency. 
Mr.  Clapper  further  emitted  a  foul  asper- 
sion upon  the  quality  of  Congressmen  and 
Senators.    Clapper  said  that  Congress  is 
"99  percent  tripe,  ignorance   and  dema- 
goguery."    What  a  disgusting  smear  of 
Congress!      Mr.     Clapper      should      lie 
ashamed  of  himself.    He  knows  better. 
What  a  palpable  proof  of  conceit  and 
of  the  possession  of  a  superiority  com- 
plex!    It  reminds  me  of  Shakespeare's 
phrase.  "I  am  Sir  Oracle,  and  when  I 
ope    my   lips    let    no    dog    bark!"    The 
carping  comments  flf  Raymond  Clapper 
provoke    me    to   quote    another    potent 
phrase  from  Shakespeare,  and  I  apply  it 
to  him,  "Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our 
Caesar  feed,  that  he  is  grov/n  so  great?" 
What   magic   has   transfused    Raymond 
Clapper  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endow 
him  with  such  superlative  wisdom  as  to 
provoke  him  to  let  forth  ?nch  a  poison- 
pen  canard?     But  lei   M      Fraser  prove 
the  case. 
The  articles  are  as  follows: 

"•     •     •     AND  THi:  GOBLms'LL  GET   TOD.     *      *     *" 

Nobody  likes,  or  long  respects,  a  busybody 
constantly  chattering,  "the  gobllnsU  get  you 
if  you  don't  watch  out." 

But  there's  a  menace  today  taking  shape 
on  our  national  horizon  which  looks  much 
more  like  reality  than  goblin  It  Is  the  con- 
certed drive  on  the  part  ol  a  great  section  of 
the  wealthy  press  and  the  corporate  we;ilth 
which    advertises    In   the   wealthy    press,    to 


damn  and  belittle  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Sta.es 

Prom  time  to  time  Townsend  National 
Weekly  has  criticized  actions  of  Individual! 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  It  wUl  con- 
tmue  such  criticism  as  It  deems  In  the  public 
weal 

But  this  new  "hate  Congress"  movement 
Is  something  dillerent.    And  slniifl<^«rit 

In  our  present  conflict  between  democracy 
and  fascism — between  government  by  the 
people  and  go\'ernment  by  corporations — 
America's  domestic  fascists  are  following  a 
program  which  dally  takes  clearer  shape 

They  seek  to  undermine  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  their  legislative  form 
of  government 

They  hold  Congress — as  such— up  a»  a  butt 
for  ridicule  and  for  popular  enmity.  If  they 
can  convince  enough  people  that  America 
would  be  better  off  without  a  congress,  they 
will  eventually  lay  at  Congress'  door  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  our  corporations'  own  sel- 
fish, stupid,  proflt-mongerlng  policies 

And  when  they  get  things  going  their  way. 
they  will  holler  for  "a  strong  man  to  make 
the  railroads  run  on  time  "  And  the  people 
win  be  compelled  to  go  through  all  the  trouble 
and  woe  of  another  "1776"  to  get  rid  of  a  20th 
century  tyrant 

Maybe  it's  hard  to  be  patient  when,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  majority  of  Coneress  votes  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  Martin  Dies'  per- 
sonal publicity  campaign  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  complacently  allows  Its  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  t«  pigeon-hole  legislation 
de<;ircd  by  America's  fathers  and  mother*— 
pensions  for  the  aged 

But  with  things  as  they  are.  we  can  po  to 
the  polls  on  November  5  and  reeltct  every 
Congressman  who  has  shown  his  denre  lor  a 
democratic  hearing  on  the  Townsend  plan. 
H  R  1036  And  we  can  defeat  several  of  the 
gentry  who.  by  their  refus^al  to  sign  House 
dlscharpe  petition  7  for  a  hearing  on  the 
bin.  have  shown  their  opposition  to  thla 
democratic  process 

We  like  that  strength  Its  contemplation 
gives  us  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  hopie  for 
the  future      And  we  like  Congreaa — aa  auch. 

INSIDE    WASHINGTON 

(By  Hugh  Russell  Praser) 
Some  of  the  Washington  newsmen,  notebly 
Raymond  Clapper,  are  doing  a  lot  of  walling 
on  their  side  of  the  fence  about  the  Inepti- 
tude and  incapacity  of  Congress. 

Indeed,  to  read  them  you  would  imagine 
Coneress  was  sinking  InUj  decay.  "It  Is  en- 
dangered,' he  says,  "by  Its  own  shallow 
incompetency  " 

Apparently  none  of  these  Journalistic  10- 
gun  ixiys  know  very  much  about  American 
history,  for  if  they  did  they  would  know  that 
this  Is  a  charge  that  has  been  leveled  at 
every  Congress  since  1798  In  Jackson's  day 
Thomas  A  Ritchie,  of  the  Richmond  En- 
quirer, used  to  turn  the  phrase  around  He 
said  It  was  backsliding,  and  In  the  1860'8 
what  Horace  Greeley  had  to  say  about  the 
general  calliier  of  Congress  was  hardly  fit 
to  print  There  has  not  been  a  period  In  our 
history  when  an  Influential  section  of  the 
press  did  not  denounce  Congress  as  being 
a  collection   of   mediocrities 

Now  we  do  not  want  to  be  unfair  to  Ray 
Clapper  He  is  about  the  best  there  Is  among 
the  columnists.  He  speaks  doubtless  for  most 
of  his  colleagues. 

And  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the 
present  wave  of  denunciation  of  Congress 
sweeping  certain  portions  of  the  press  de- 
serves to  be  examined  a  little  coldly. 

Clapper  makes  certain  amazing  pronounce- 
ments about  Congress  Now.  if  these  are 
true,  they  are  serlotis  lnde<-d.  It  they  are  not. 
they  should  be  revealed  lor  exactly  what  they 
are.  namely,  nonsense. 

Clapper  says  Congress  should  become  a 
great  public  forum  of  discussion,  and  that 
it  is  not  doing   so;    that  people    "don't  give 
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•  damn    what  the  averattf  Senator  oi    Con 
gUMiiiiin   saya  because  they  know  wh  l 
bear  in  Congrrsa  is  99  percent  tripe, 
nir.c€.  and  demogriguery  and  net  to  bej  relied 
on  ■■ 

rurthermore  he  aays.  "Never  was  tr. 
need  for  Intelligent  and  Informed  d. 
of  public  affairs  •  •  •  Not  the  [news- 
paper columnists  but  Senators  and  ^epre- 
aentrtflves  should  t>e  developing  and  leading 
the  thinking  of  the  country  at  this  time. 
Since  we  have  no  Websrer-Hayne  d  bates, 
people  want  to  know  what  Dorothy  T  lomp- 
Bon  and  Walter  Llppmann  think   ' 

Now.  Clapper  Is  a  former  head  of  the  L'nlted 
Pre*a  bureau  In  Washington.  As  such  be  has 
kept  in  close  touch  with  Congress  Pi  esum^ 
ably  he  la  frequently  in  the  Press  Galler  ,- 

Therefore,  he  know* — or  should  1  now — 
that  the  debates  in  Congress  today,  many  of 
them  significant  and  enlightening,  a^e  not 
rep  rteo  In  the  press 

That  18  not  a  ccntroversJal  statement  That 
ts  a  simple  fact 

What  the  reasons  are  for  it  is  here  t)eelde  the 
question  The  truth  U  that  beginning  about 
1870  American  newspapers,  which  ha  1  been 
printing  the  debates  in  Congress  foi  more 
than  half  a  century,  abandoned  th«  prac- 
tice And  when  they  did  so.  they  sUut  off 
from  the  American  people  a  large  and  Im- 
portant source  of  Information  And  Khls 
still  true  t4^ay 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  I  do  rict  say 
the*e  debates  should  t>e  revived  In  print 
However,  more  of  them  should  be  jrlnted 
thsn  as  mere  highlights  and  summ.irjp" 

But    what    Is    important   and   is   J^' 
that     Raymond    Clapper,    or     anyN 
speaking  for  the  press,  should   have  the  ef 
frontery  to  Indict  Congress  for  a  stat«  of  af- 
fairs   that    the    press,    and    not   Congress,    U 
re8pon.«^ible  for 

The  truth  Is  there  Isn't  a  major  problem 
today— whether  it  be  rubber  or  sugar  or  In- 
temaUonal  cartels — that  the  public  co  ild  not 
have  acquired  an  exceptional  amount  of  In- 
formation about  6  months  ago  If  thf  press 
had  reported  debates  and  significant  8)eechr'< 
in  Ccngre«8  It  did  not  do  so;  never  h  is  done 
•o  atnce  the  post-Clvll  War  period.  a|nd  the 
avera^  reader  n*- 
until  some  frp.^s 
tlooal  testlmonv 
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Indeed,  about  the  only  time  the  press  dips 
Into  a  debate  for  a  story,  especially  If  the 
debate  Is  of  an  academic  character,  Is  In  an 
Instance  where  the  debate  revolves  around 
criticism  of  some  specific  Individual  as,  say, 
Jesse  Jones  or  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Criticism, 
but  not  Information.  Is  news. 

Oh.  yes:  this  Is  not  denying  that  most  of 
what  transpires  in  Congress  Is  routine,  or 
technical,  or  bunk,  or  all  three;  but  from  20 
to  30  percent — enough  to  fill  a  newspaper 
of  eight  pages  with  Interesting  and  slgiiificaut 
headlines — is  more  worthy  today  of  printing 
In  full  than  the  utterances  In  Congress 
that  were  so  fully  recorded  a  hundred  yeari 
ago. 

Yet  we  have  Clapper  loudly  Insisting  today 
that  what  Is  said  in  Congress  is  •99  percent 
tripe.  Ignorance,  and  demagcguery  " 

That  statement  Is  not  simply  untrue.  It  Is 
silly  And  It  U  definitely  damaging  For  It  Is 
helping  to  promote  among  the  unthinking  a 
"smear  Congress"  campaign. 


Caroline    Rah  -i  ri  i 
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F>r^TNSION  OF  REMARKS- 

HON    K.ARL  M    LeCOMPTE 

OF    IC'A.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  5,  1942 

Mr  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Iowa  we  yield  to  no  other  State  or  sec- 
tion in  our  support  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  wartime  and  in  our  ef- 
forts to  carry  forward  the  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  at  an  early  date. 

In  the  daily  press  there  has  been  nu- 
rr:-  reus  references  made  to  a  proposal  to 
ration  gasoline  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  gasoline  situation  seems  to 
:>  a  problem  of  transportation  and  dis- 
■  .;  1*  *  A-'r.'T  than  one  of  scarcity,  and 
;.  :  •  .M.  1  ..'  West  we  see  no  neec"  for 
c.-olme  rationing.  Our  patriotic  cit- 
iZ'  ns  are  conserving  their  rubber  and 
are  curtailing  the  needless  consumption 
of  gasoline.  We  believe  that  a  rationing 
of  gasoline  in  the  Middle  West  would 
only  add  confusion  to  our  war  efforts  and 
V.     i;  i  accomplish  no  good  purpose. 

Aj  evidence  of  this  fact.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  in  my  remarks 
a  telegram  from  Osceola,  Iowa,  signed  by 
the  president  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  president  of  the  Rotary  Club, 
*h-  president  of  the  Lions  Club,  and  the 
y-  -::  .a5ter  at  Osceola.  Iowa,  all  out- 
-:.:  :  :x  and  representative  citi25ens. 
Hit  UiCgram  is  as  follows: 

Oscfout,  Iowa.  June  4.  1942. 

Congressma:    K    \:    :  .K'ompti. 

Washington.  D  C  : 
'A  the  undersigned,  find  that  the  people 
m  cur  locality  oppose  any  proposal  to  ration 
gasoline  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
serving rubber.  Our  people  will  curtail  speed 
and  car  use  voluntarily  If  told  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them.  We  ask  that  you.  as  our 
pifx.-t,,^  Rt^presentatlve.  make  known  In  Con- 
.:-•-      .  •    A  .shes  of  your  constituents. 

R.  K   McGn, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

B    C.  Patrick. 
P^ef^'-de^.t .  Rotary  Club. 
'■\'.    ';"    :- ■    V. 
/'t,._;     .-.   L-iS  Club. 
Joe  Goodman. 

Postrruuter. 


President, 


,r   Si)nn^"t.'!; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON   JLANNETTE  RANKIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1I\T3 

Friday.  June  5,  1942 

Mi.<;s      RANKIN      of      Montana.     Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  le- 
mark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  t.^e  fol- 
lowing poems  by  Glen  Levin  Swiggett: 
Fom  Sonnets 
(By  Glen  Levin  Swiggett) 
"If  we  live  In  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  In 
the  Spirit." 

—St  Paul. 
I 

THI    WTIX   TO    CHRIST 

How  sorry  life  must  seem  to  all  who  fall 
Through  restless  minds  or  some  111- reasoned 

cause 
To  sense  God's  plan  for  man;  who  ne\  er  pause 
And  count  the  cost  which  hasted  llv«s  entail; 
Who  fall  to  see  that  there  Is  small  avail 
In  lives,  fear-led.  or  fed  on  man's  s,pplause; 
Who  never  seem  to  understand  that  laws 
Of  God.  not  man.  must  In  the  end  prevail. 

Then  to  the  living  Christ's  redeeming  grace 
Man  rectisant  must  turn.  If  he  would  still 
The  fears,  fret,  and  disquiet  that  abase 
His  hard-won  manly  dignity  and  will 
To  shun   the  HI   that  would   the   cood   dis- 
place. 
So  let  us  strive  Christ's  purpose  to  fulfill. 

n 

THE    UCHT    or   FAITH 

within  the  endless,  changing  picture  Time 
Unfolds  of  man's  development  the  Light 
That  saw  creation's  dawn  shines  on  despite 
Man's    fateftil    waywardness;    calls    bim    to 

climb 
To  heights  where  saint-like  men,  above  the 

grime 
Of   earth-born  hate,  have  lived,  their  deeda 

alight 
with  hope,  and  shown  how  Fate  ind  Light 

unite 
To  forge  man's  living  works  and  filth  sub- 
lime. 

For   Faith,   creative,    active,   evlderce 

Of  things  unseen,  reflects  the  Ligh'.  or  Force 

That  voids  man's  Uls  and  shapes  his  choices 

whence 
Come  grace  and  charity.    Such  faltt  is  source 
Of  moral  Justice:  lacking  which.  t4)  violence 
And  evil  deeds,  alas,  man  has  recourse. 

in 

PEACE    WITH    CHARriY 

Despite  desire  how  can  there  be  Just  peace 
If  charity,  unmindful  of  Its  aim. 
In  league  with  fear,  forgetful  of  Its  name. 
Would  sit  In  Judgment  and  thereby  Increase 
The  lUs  that  wars  would  mend.    L<t  us  then 

cease. 
As  Christians  should,  confusedly  U<  blame. 
Let's  try  to  live  such  patterned  peat  e  as  came 
With  Christ.    It  can  alone  war's  hate  appease. 

For  hatreds,  baffling  now  as  always,  seem 
More  baffling  still,  confcundlng  clailty, 
When    men.    professing    Christ.    Ignore    his 

dream 
To  love  mankind  and  Judge  In  parity 
Their  motives.    Motes  to  see  elsev.here,  not 

beam 
In  ones  own  eyes,  foils  peace  with  charity. 

IV 
TOLERANCE 

Whenever  nations'  leaders  seek  to  b-way 
The  populace  with  prejudice,  and  hate 
Infects  their  minds  that  they.  cont{.minatO, 
Berate  all  adverse  alms  and  foes  alray 
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with  Jeers  and  gibes  unseemly,  they  betray 
Their  moral  stewardship.  Then  froward  fate 
Seeks  their  downfall,  and,  seeking,  wrecks  the 

state 
Too  oft  by  revolution's  ruthless  way. 

With  zeal,  then,  let  us  hold  In  trust  the  way 

Of  liberal  and  tol'rant  thought 

With  which  the  founding  fathers  hoped  to 

lay 
The  social  structure  of  our  land.    So  ought 
Likewise  our  chosen  leaders  ne'er  Inveigh 
But  guard  these  virtues  which  our  fathers 

sought. 


Post-War  Reconstrudion  Bi'i! 


ex:fx-^T''' 


,'  N  ■■■  K~ 


HON.  JFRRY  VOORHIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  5,  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  herewith 
the  text  of  my  bill.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 291.  and  the  committee  report  on 
that  bill.  Tills  is  the  legislation  con- 
cerning which  I  addressed  the  House  on 
yesterday,  urging  most  earnestly  the 
speedy  consideration  of  this  or  similar 
legislation. 

[77th  Cong.  2d  sess  ,  H.  J.  Res.  291.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  March   12.  1942. 
Mr    VooRHis  of  California   introduced  the 
following  Joint  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor ) 
Jolat   resolution    to   establish    the   National 
Commission  for  Post-War  Reconstruction 
/Jesoa>ed,  etc.,  That  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  National  Commls.sion   for   Post-War 
Reconstruction  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"),    to    be    composed   of    (1)    5 
Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate;    (2)   5  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,   to  be   ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives;  and   (3)  24  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  as  follows:  3  from 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  3 
from   organizations   of   farmers.    3   from   or- 
ganizations of  labor,  3  from  organizations  of 
business  and  industry.  1  from  organizations 
of  banks  and  financial  institutions,  3  from 
church  organizations.  2  from  educational  as- 
sociations. 3  from  organizations  of  consumers, 
at  least  2  of  whom  shall  be  from  assoctations 
of    consumer    cooperatives.    1    from    public 
health    and     welfare    ass'DC'.atlons.     1    out- 
standing economist,  and   1   outstanding  in- 
dustrial  engineer     In   the  case  of   appoint- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  President  any  bona 
fide    nationally    recognized    organization    of 
any  group  from  which  appointment  is  to  be 
made  may  submit  to  the   President  for  his 
consideration    a    list    of    not    less    than    3 
persons  as  nominees  for  appointment  and  the 
President  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  be  guided 
by  such  nominations  in  making  appointments 
to  the  Commission     A  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  Commission  and  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  selection. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  shall.  In  all  Its 
work,  recognize  the  fact  that  the  first  task 
of  America  Is  the  winning  of  the  war,  and 
that  whatever  will  contribute  to  that  end 
must  be  done. 

Sec.  3  The  Commission  may  carry  forward 
Its  work  In  whatever  manner  will  in  the  opin- 
ion of  its  members  achieve  the  best  results. 
It  may  conduct  hearings,  public  or  executive, 
assemble    and   publish    data,    analyses,   and 


opinion  regarding  the  meeting  ol  the  prob- 
lems of  the  post-war  period.  The  aim  and 
objective  of  the  Commission's  work  shall  be 
the  development  of  a  practical  phin  and  pro- 
gram for  the  continuous  full  employment  of 
all  Americans  able  and  willing  t<i  work,  and 
for  the  achievement  and  maintenance  of  a 
Just  and  equitable  relationship  its  to  wages 
between  agriculture  and  Industry,  to  the  end 
that  free  enterprise  may  be  preserved.  Such 
a  program  shall  not  be  limited  to  legislative 
proposals  but  may  also  recommend  plans  for 
action  by  business,  finance,  labor,  agriculture, 
and  consumer  or  other  action  on  the  part  of 
groups,  organizations,  or  cltii.ens  which 
would.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  unemployment. 
The  Commis.sion  shall  give  special  attention 
to  measures  to  be  taken  at  the  time  of  the 
return  of  the  Nation  to  a  pt>acetlme  economy 
In  order  that  the  reduction  of  war  expendi- 
tures will  not  restilt  In  unemployment  and 
distress. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members  of 
the  Commission  to  secure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree  of  participation  and  Interest  In 
the  work  of  the  Commission  on  the  part  of 
the  groups  from  which  such  members  shall 
have  been  chosen.  Members  shall  constantly 
bring  before  such  groups  problems,  findings, 
and  proposals  of  the  Commission  and  shall 
encourage  discussion,  analysis,  recommenda- 
tions, and  criticism  from  such  groups. 

Sec.  5  (a)  The  CommlFSlon  shall  elect  one 
of  Its  members  to  act  as  chalnnrn.  Members 
of  the  Commission  shall  serve  v,-lthout  addi- 
tional compensation  but  shaU  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expen^es  incurred  by  them  In  the  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  the  Commis-sion. 

(b)  Tlie  Commission  shall  select,  on  the 
basis  of  qualifications  for  the  work,  an  execu- 
tive director  Such  executive  director  need 
not  be  a  member  of  the  Commission.  TTie 
Commission  may  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
executive  director  at  not  to  exceed  110.000 
per  year. 

(cl  The  Commission  may.  if  It  deems  It  in 
the  Interest  of  effective  prosecution  of  Its 
work,  selert  an  executU-e  committee  from  Its 
membership  and  delegate  to  such  committee 
such  special  duties  and  responsibilities  as  it 
sees  fit.  The  Commission  may  also  divide 
Itself  Into  subcommittees  for  the  considera- 
tion of  particular  phases  of  Its  work  or  for 
dealing  with  particular  problems. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution, the  Commission,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses, 
and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
and  succeeding  Congresses,  and  to  use  such 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  as  it 
may  deem  necessary. 

•The  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  may  be  used  by  the  Com- 
mission to  assist  It.  and  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  transfer  such  stims  as  may  be 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  Tlie  Commission 
may  also  utilize  the  services,  Information  fa- 
cilities, and  personnel  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government,  and  It 
may  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
other  experts  and  employees  as  It  deems  nec- 
CFsary  for  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  continue  the  Commis- 
sion until  such  time  as  Its  work  Is  completed. 
The  Commission  shall  report  to  Congress  and 
the  President  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
progress  of  Its  work.  Within  1  year  from  the 
date  of  Its  creation  the  Commission  shall 
make  a  preliminary  report. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  and  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  this  Joint  resolution  may 
be  exercised  by  a  majority  vote. 

Sec.  9.  There  is  hereby  at:thorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
♦500,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necea- 


sary.  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution. 

HOtrSl  LABOR  COMMmti  Ri.i-OBT 

(77th  Cong  ,  2d  sess  .  Rept  No  1960) 
The  Committee  on  Labor,  to  whom  wa« 
referred  the  Joint  resolution  (H  J.  Res.  381) 
to  establish  the  National  Commission  for 
Post-War  Reconstruction,  having  considered 
the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  without 
amendment  and  recommend  that  the  Joint 
resolution  do  pass. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  your  committee  that 
studies  should  be  made  and  plans  formulated 
now  to  off.set  the  mass  unemployment,  which 
may  rightfully  be  expected  to  confront  our 
Nation  at  the  conclusion  of  our  national  de- 
fense program,  and  for  the  achievement  and 
maintenance  of  a  Just  and  equitable  rela- 
tionship as  to  wages  between  agriculture  and 
industry,  to  the  end  that  free  enterprise  may 
be  preserved. 

It  Is  our  manifest  duty  to  do   all   things 
necessary  to  assure  to  the  men  In  our  armed 
forces  that  when  they  return  from  this  con- 
flict  they  will  find  here  good   Jobs  awaiting 
them  and  substantial  solid  hof>e  for  a  better 
future   than   they   have   ever   known    before. 
Nor  can  America  expect  to  assume  the  world 
leadership  for  lasting  peace,  which  must   he 
hers,    unless    her    own    economic    system    la 
functioning  well  and  her  people  and  Indus- 
tries   are    fully    employed    at    the    time    the 
peace  Is  being  made.    These  are  the  reasons 
why,  next  only  to  the  provisions  of  the  .sinews 
of  the  war  Itself,  the  first  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress IB  to  Initiate  now  the  work  of  p.'-epar- 
ing  to  meet  the  problems  which  will  confront 
us   when   peace   returns.     There   Is   not    the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  those  problems  can 
be  met  if  we  have  the  courage  and  the  vision 
and    understanding    to   meet    them       But    It 
is  not  only  Congress  that  must  take  responsi- 
bility for  this  matter     So  must  every  impor- 
tant economic  group  In  otir  whole  country. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  churches,  of  labor,  of  Industry, 
of  agriculture,  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  and 
of  our  people  who  have  found  a  way  to  do 
business    on    cooperative    principles       Thrre 
must  be  a  spirit  spread  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  country  which  will  be  a 
spirit  not  of  demanding  for  one's  self  or  one's 
own  group,  but  of  a  willingness  to  give  and 
take  until  a  definite  and  specific  answer  to 
the  economic  problem  of  America.  In  peace- 
time, has  been  found. 

The  war  of  1917  18  was  followed  by  mass 
unemploymen',  due  to  the  dislocation  of 
many  thousands  of  workers  engaged  In  de- 
fense Industries.  This  resulted  In  a  very  seri- 
ous economic  situation  It  Is  felt  that  this 
Is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  InevlUble  re- 
adjustment that  must  follow  this  war.  A 
smooth  transition  will  eliminate  a  serious 
post-war  depres.'^lon,  and  will  maintain  the 
health  and  morale  of  our  people 

Many  Government  departments!  and  private 
enterprises  are  new  making  studies  to  this 
end.  The  proposed  commission  would  be  a 
sorely  needed  coordinating  agency  In  the 
Government.  It  Is  felt  that  the  memben-hip 
Is  large  enough  and  broad  enr  ugh  to  assure 
the  diversity  In  the  Commission  which  Is 
thought  desirable. 


(ja^o'hnt-    Rritsonini? 


HON.  HARRY  SAL'THOFF 

j\    ;;{i    ;;     ■   -r       F  REPRESEI^TTATIVES 

Friday.  June  5.  1942 

Siaie  ana  many  ut-iKiii^i'^g  Stat- 
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this 


dtvekped  out  natural  rpsouiies 
an  extent  that  millions  of 
sp<*nt  by  tourists  who  vi>it   our 
sltuatf»d  on  thousands  of  boaut 
and  streams.     Rt-sort  keepers 
vested  all  their  money  and  untiri 
through  the  •  "o  make  th 

more  attract  li.isty  and  ; 

ered    gasoline    rationing    means 
ruptcy  to  these  resort  keepers. 
b<half  and  that  their  problem 
careful  consideration.  I  include 
gram: 

8t    Paul.  Minn,  Jw.e 
Hon    HAiutT  Sm-thoit 

Washington    D    C 
Wr   a  commute*  e'.«cted  by  rep'p 
cf    Slate    and    regional    loun.st    h.-< 
chambers  cf  c-^mmerce.  hotel  and 
terests.  and  aUied   Industries  of    thi 
West,  at  a  meeting  today  in  Hotel 
P»ul    were  instructed  to  respectful! 
the   following:    Having   In    nund   th« 
tance  of  gasoline  to  the  millions  of 
this   area   directly   and   Indirectly 
on   the  travel   Industry   now.  at   the 
of  our  vacation  season,  we   request 
and  when  gasoline  rationing  is  appli 
Nation  generally,  we  be  given   not 
60  days'  notice.  In  order  to  adjust 
ne««  in  accordance  therewith    and 
us  to  Intelligently  answer   the  t 
inquiries   being   received    by   the   mar 
bodies    In    this   area       A    (rank    repi 
early  date  will  greatly  a.<sist  us. 

Victor   A    Johnston,   director 
sota     State     Tourist     Bu 
pHul.   Mmn  ,    chairman 
Alexander,  superlntendt 
reational       publicity. 
Conservation    Departmen 
son.  Wis  ;    B    E    Oroom, 
Greater  North  Etekota 
Fargo.     N      Dak  :     Bob 
dm--   '      u  •       I 

As»<  ■  :■■:-:.'■, 

Chamber   of    Commerce 
ward     Lakes     Resort     A 
Ha>-ward   Wis  ;  S  Valentii 
executive      secretary. 
Arrowhead     Association 
Mii.n 
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HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AfTIVES 
Friday.  June  5.  2942 


Mr.   v;:> /KF  '-s-LAM      Nr     >. 
vi^h   to  (.■■jmni'jr.u   :nc  cu'.^tar.a 
worthwhile     accomplishments 
N    'i'    A     The  National  Youth  Afcmi 
i»n;i>ii  lii  Oklahoma  is  directing 
all  of  its  activities  toward  the  wa; 
It  IS  amazing  to  note  the  wonderflu 
done  by  these  youth  at  such  a  low 
compared  with  activities  of  man 
agencies. 

Literally  thousands  cf  public - 
youth   have  bt^ome   thorouk:h!v 

ii' .,;    i:-p  occupying  ::r.p   rMr-.'  r   :• 
uar  ■  rTort  as  .■-k;;.-.f  :r.-  ■:..i:: .-    • 
:ir..i  iv::!ders  C.  .'-  n>  •■  .--'n'.ii;  •,;■ 
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Tlie  President  Is  our  Commander  In 
Chief.  Generally  speaking,  he  has  been 
farsighted  on  most  every  occasion.  Let 
us  cooperate  with  him  in  his  effort  to  ac- 
complish the  df^?:rcd  rr^'^'w's. 


Con?re;s  antd  V'.e  Pponlf 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

Cf 

HON.  JAMES  F.O  CONNOR 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  5.  1942 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  a  very  timely,  intelli- 
gent, and  carefully  thought  out  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Siar- 
Journal  of  May  19.  1942.  It  is  entitled 
"Congress  and  the  People."  I  commend 
the  reading  of  the  same  to  all  Members 
of  the  House. 

CONGRESS    AND    THE    PEOPLE 

Impatience  with  Congress  is  common  In 
critical  times.  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
Civil  War.  Artemus  Ward  wrote  angrily: 

"Congress,  you  went  do!  Go  home,  you 
mizzerabie  devils — go  home!" 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  public  vexation  with 
Congre.-'s  today  The  principal  complaint 
against  It  seenv.  to  be  that — as  Ernest  Lindley 
remarks  elj^ewhere  on  this  page — this  Is  Just 
an  average  Corgreas,  and  these  aren't  average 
times 

But  before  the  American  people  Join  In  dis- 
crediting Coni^rejs.  they  had  better  consider 
s<'berly  what  its  function  Is  and  why  It  be- 
haves as  It  does,  and  what  would  happen  if 
It  took  the  Imprecations  of  Its  maligners  se- 
riously and  either  became  an  echo  of  the 
Executive  or  disbanded 

Congress  Is  the  representative  of  the  people 
in  Washing'on 

Contrary  to  public  belief  sometimes.  It  does 
represent  the  people  most  of  the  time,  in  a 
pretty  realistic  way  (That,  paradoxically.  Is 
one  reason  for  the  outcry  against  It:  people 
who  change  their  minds,  or  who  are  ahead  of 
or  behind  the  majority,  blame  Congress  for 
mi.srrpresentlng  them  ) 

The  prestige  and  power  cf  Congre<«  Is  a 
reflectlijn  of  the  prestige  and  power  of  the 
people.  who.=^  only  direct  repre.sentatlve  In 
Washington  Conaress  Is 

When  tlme«  are  critical,  and  the  Member- 
ship of  Congress  Is  average.  Congress  needs 
fVfn  more  support  from  the  people,  as  an 
Institution,  than  a  strong  one  would 

Fighting  a  war  is  always  an  executive  Job, 
and  that  was  never  as  true  as  In  this  one. 

The  duty  of  Congress  Is  not  to  flght  the 
war.  or  furnish  the  leadership,  but  to  give 
the  Executive  the  things  he  needs  to  flght  the 
war  With,  and  to  keep  a  firmer  liaison  between 
the  Executive  and  the  people  than  can  be 
maintained.  In  its  essential  details,  by  fireside 
chats  or  official  fiats. 

Because  power  Is  so  centralized  in  time  cf 
crisis.  Congress  has  an  abnormally  urgent 
duty,  as  part  of  Us  Job  cf  keeping  Govern- 
mcnt  and  the  people  In  step,  to  expose  In- 
competence and  inefficiency  in  the  war  effort, 
even  where  the  Executive  is  reluctant  some- 
times to  have  It  prod;  to  uphold  civilian 
morale  by  convincing  Itself  and  the  people 
that  public  sacrifices  are  contributing  to  win- 
ning the  war;  to  Insist  that  the  broad  de- 
cisions of  generals  and  admirals  and  war 
officials  make  sense  to  Informed  lay  opinion: 
In  short,  to  hold  Government  accoiintable  to 
th-    :■'    :-e. 


A  Congress  which  is  derided  and  under- 
rained  cannot  do  this  effectively  And  It  is 
out  over  the  country  that  the  proper  per- 
spective must  be  kept  about  the  role  of  Con- 
gress. For  at  the  center  of  things  in  Wash- 
ington, the  executive  officials  who  are  pre- 
occupied with  getting  urgent  things  done  are 
prone  to  overlook  the  part  Congress  must 
play  In  keeping  the  people  linked  to  the  war 
effort. 

Elect  better  men  to  Congress? 

Su-e! 

But  they  must  first  of  all  be  men  who 
represent  their  constituents  and  any  recipe 
for  improving  Congress  which  do«  s  not  start 
with  that  primary  ingredient  will  get  no- 
where. 

The  more  breadth  of  view  and  legislative 
effectiveness  they  can  bring  to  th.jt  task,  the 
better  Congressmen  they  will  make.  But  the 
remedy  must  lie  in  each  district,  and  It  is  at 
hand  every  2  years. 

To  cry  out  against  Congress  as  a  body,  and 
to  destroy  faith  In  It  as  an  arm  of  Govern- 
ment, is  to  play  Into  the  hands  cf  those  who 
want  a  mar  on  horseback,  and  do  not  be- 
lieve In  popular  government,  and  are  always 
the  first  to  fan  Indiscriminate  public  derision 
of  Congress.  S:  metimes  their  purposes  are 
honest  and  earnest,  sometimes  not — but  that 
isn't  the  point 

Would  we  rather  be  represented  in  Wash- 
ington through  the  machinery  of  draft  and 
rationing  boards,  or  through  letters  to  the 
White  House,  than  through  Congress?  What 
would  that  solve,  and  how  could  it  serve  us 
as  well  as  Congress,  even  with  all  Its  im- 
perfections, does? 

It  is  a  wholly  commendable  thing — more 
urgent  than  ever  today  and  In  the  years 
ahepd— to  strive  for  the  election  of  more 
and  more  able  men  to  Congress. 

But  we  must  not  mistake  the  undermining 
of  Congress  for  a  rr.c:in<^  cf  imprc  ving  It. 


A  Home  Tov  n   Ecl'tor   Deft-nc!     Con£;re^> 
From    Pr.viii"-ijoi:s   Attacks 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON   JOHN  y\.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  5.  1942 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  the  current  vogue  of 
literary  dilettanti  and  know-it-all  radio 
commentators  to  unburden  themselves 
about  Congress  as  an  institution.  Con- 
gress has  been  the  butt  of  indiscriminate 
d  atribes  written  by  many  news  colum- 
nists. It  has  been  open  season  against 
Congressmen  and  Senators.  Congress 
has  been  the  universal  whipping-post. 

Here  and  there  an  enlightened  news- 
paper editor  or  radio  commentator  re- 
veals a  keen  and  penetrating  insight  into 
the  true  situation,  and  discerning  the 
hard  and  brittle  truth  through  the  mias- 
mic  vapor  of  lies,  camouflage,  and  mis- 
representation  with  which  the  picture 
has  been  clouded,  has  come  to  the  de- 
fense of  Congress  as  an  institution. 
These  gentlemen  deserve  our  profound 
gratitude  for  their  endeavors  to  uphold 
and  encourage  one  of  the  three  equal  and 
coordinate  branches  of  our  Government, 
a  branch  which  the  Consitution  regarded 
as  the  most  important,  since  it  named  It 
first. 
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Among    these    d^'fenders    of    Congress 
may   l>^    nvimbered   Ea:"!    G.>dwi:i,   rad;n 

corr.m'T.tatr'r;  Gould  Lincoln,  syndicated 
column. St  atlachfd  to  the  Wa.^h:nptcn 
6: a:.  Hugh  Russoll  Fr=tser,  la  th-'  Pro- 
gressive. Mark  Sullivan,  nalionrtily  s\r-:- 
d;a-<ii  c-';iunn;.-^r  wntlnR  in  tho  \V.i'.!i- 
l!>tr*;'n  Po.<;t ;  Count  lerT  Cassin:,  o:  tt:- 
Wash'.ne'on  Times-Herald  and  offthatfri 
rewspapprs;  th*'  rhit,f  ed,t'.'!'ia!  wr:*'!-  ^f 
t!.c  Parer.^on  Press;  tlie  chi-  f  (-d:''^r:al 
v.':.-'i'-   of  the  Philadc'.plu.i  Rtw  rd   and 
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annuity     compensation,    previously    by 

others,  :^  s' :  i'  u-- 

Hitler  r.dxuitd  li;t  C;- rma*:  H^  >.  h>  <u' 
prefatory  to  the  accession  ot  t:*  National 
Socialist  Party  to  power  m  1933.  The 
members  of  that  elective  body  were  en- 
visaged to  the  people,  by  Hitler  and 
his  mouthpieces,  as  stupid,  lazy,  dishon- 
est, unpatrloLic,  and  altogether  worth- 
less. 

Congress  is  the  very  essence  of  our  de- 
mocracy. It  is  comprised  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  all  the  people.  It  is 
of  the  very  warp  and  woof  cf  the  people. 
When  anyone  condemns'  Congress,  he 
condemns  'hr  people.  A  :  '  <  r  can  rise 
no  higher  than  iis  source,  iiic  source  of 
Congress  Is  the  people. 

In  recent  years,  by  the  very  nature  of 
government,  its  problems  have  become 
increasingly  complex,  its  methods  rapidly 


growing  m 


ro'  oiidite  anci   i:    ompre- 


hensible  to  Jie  .aeiage  citiz<  n  We  have 
permitted  ourselves  as  a  Nation  to  grow 
topheavy  with  bureaucrats.  The  National 
Capital  is  saturated  with  ex-Harvard  and 
ex-Ya!e  professors.  A  lesser  sprinkling 
of  pedagogues  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  Princeton  is  notable  here.  Wall 
Street  brokers  have  closed  up  their  offices 
in  Manhattan  and  kissed  goodbye  to  their 
moribund  securities  businesses  and  have 
moved  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital. 

We  have  even  reached  the  point  where 
a  leading  bureaucrat  proclaims  pontifl- 
cally  that  for  a  Congressman  to  visit  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  institutions.  Army 
camps,  bureaus,  and  widely  separated 
Federal  buildings  in  and  about  the  area 
of  the  national  capital,  is  not  official  busi- 
ness. In  Heaven's  nana-  wh.i-  i.^  it.  if 
not  official  business,  wtitu  a  C-ngie.ss- 
man,  on  behalf  of  his  own  people,  per- 
sonally visits  these  Federal  agencies? 
He  is  compelled  to  go  there  because  the 
home  folks  have  given  up  in  disgust  when 
overwhelmed  by  buck  passing  and  dis- 
couraged by  being  pushed  around  by  the 
bureaucrats.  The  b.uit ..  icrats  despise 
Congress  because  they  prefer  to  carry  on 
their  arrogant  operations  without  su- 
pervision from  any  elected  official  oper- 
ating on  Capitol  Hill.  The  Constitution 
declares  that  no  Member  of  Congress 
may  be  arrested  en  route  to  or  from  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  and  Congressmen  are 
by  statute  given  special  District  of 
Coltmibia  auto  license  plates  to  attach  to 
the  regular  license  plates  of  their  cars  so 
thai  their  official  position  n:ay  be  if  reL- 
nized  by  the   local   pohce   a::d    ii'.ey   be 
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aliowfd  to  park  m  restr.c'ua,:  zor.es,  so  fu 
L«.>  fXi.)eGite  their  public   bL,s.nrss 

Co^lgrt■^s^■;en  are  exi.>'eted  Ui  get  :-e- 
su.'s  \n  the  national  CRp.ial  fa:  tht.r 
honu  district.  To  deprua:'  ;,hem  ci  t„,hi ,: 
neces.^ary  requirtmrn'ws  nl 
Oil.  now  wo.hd  b*,^  equi^ale 
carpeottr  and  then  remo 
:>■>,.  '.  i  i.i'>:  l::i  ii.tiiimer  Ri 
I'l'^nert  ssinen  a:e  Micie 
ii'Cerio'  tax*  ^.  to  ^Ut;ar 
bi.ick-;ajt  Ti  .-.tric'^.on.s,  to  r^uPei -t..it.  anu 
other  deprivations,  just  as  is  every  other 
citizen,  but  he  must  fich*  •  ^  {Protect  his 
means  of  represent. ag  e.!eeiively  his 
b;'  :ru    people. 

Mr.  Mel  Voorhees,  executive  editor  of 
the  Tacoma  Daily  Times  is  a  young  man 
of  perspicacity  and  acumen.  His  edito- 
rial comments  on  the  front  page  of  his 
growing  daily  newspaper  in  the  city  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  always  are  challenginRly 
interesting  and  worthy  of  scrutiny.  Be- 
cause my  friend  Mel  Voorhees  has  shown 
a  remarkable  grasp  of  the  status  of  Con- 
gress in  the  year  1942,  and  because  he 
reveals  a  recognition  of  the  indispensable 
role  of  protector  against  complete  bu- 
reaucracy which  must  be  played  by  Con- 
gress, I  am  proud  to  solicit  the  unanimoijs 
consent  of  my  colleagues  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  to  read 
his  splendid  editorial  into  the  Congres- 
sional Reccfp     H' T'^  It  is: 

ziir^r  TaMES  '. 

(By  Mel  Voorhees) 
Some  newspapers,  many  radio  commenta- 
tors, and  a  lot  of  citizens  are  doing  America 
a   disservice   by   currently   letting   Congress 
from  pillar  to  poet. 

Remember  the  fabled  shadow  boxer?  Hl« 
shadow  took  substance  and  knocked  him 
silly. 

If  we  permit  anyone  to  convince  us  that 
our  Contrre.ssmcn  are  dumb,  or  crooked,  or 
CMBSly  indolent,  or  lacking  In  patriotism,  then 
we  are  permitting  them  to  convict  us. 

For  Congress  is  an  accurate  reflection  of 
our  national  body  politic,  of  American  so- 
ciety, of  you  and  me. 

And  if  you  don't  believe  that,  you  are.  In 
my  opinion,  kidding  yourself. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  say  there  are  no  dumb 
Congressmen  or  crooked  Congressmen. 

As  long  as  we  have  that  type  of  citizen, 
there  will  be  some  of  us  dumb  enough,  or 
crooked  enough,  or  sufficiently  uninformed,  to 
insert  a  few  of  them  Into  most  any  elective 
body. 

In  sum  total,  we  get,  we  always  get.  Just 
w^hat  w*  vote  for. 

But  because  of  our  own  shortcomings,  to 
condemn  Congress  Is  ir.:e  saying  everybody 
In  this  Stat€  ought  to  be  locked  up  becau.«-e 
a  few  thousand  of  us  are  Jamming  our  penal 
Institutions. 

Stire.  most  Congressmen  thought  they  were 
entitled  to  X  (unlimited)  gas-rationing 
cards.    So  did  most  of  ua. 

And  many  Congressmen  voted  for  congres- 
sional pensions.  Well,  most  of  xib  look  for- 
ward to  pensions     w-   -,    te  for  'em.  too. 

Not  so  long  ago  C-  i.^rassmen  voted  agalnat 
war  and  sigalnst  coruscrlptlon  and  against 
huge  Army  and  Navy  appropriations.  Now 
It  appears  that  was  a  mistake. 

But  let's  be  ^  ^*  ^noueh  to  admit  we 
made  the  mistake  I-  those  act'on'  Con- 
gress reflected— reflected  accur&>  •  Ameri- 
can public  sentiment  at  that  tlc^L 

Bear  this  In  mind:  Congress  is  us  In  the 
National  Capital  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  Is 
all  of  u.s  there  Is  In  that  city 
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Ee.va-iii'    '.ht-n  '.^  Inquire,  to  a  \(^  ■[-:,■?• 
:,    aoa-i:!     ^,    \    -r  -^^rsr  convictions.  ^     t-.:  :v 
ext  re.  <    •'..■    ;  -  'J.ir  W.C  entrust  to  then;  :l'  *:  <• 
leplslaov,    t 'iinch  of  government 

Be  mmdtul  of  the  fact  that,  from  Cabii.et 
meml)ers  on  down  thrcuRh  all  Us  mares,  our 
bureaucracy  is  composed  simply  of  those  who 
asked  UP  for  1ot>s  and  to  whom  we  gave  Job*. 

va  ,    :    expect    the   buresucrats   to  do 

tho^e  j.a^t  and  then  pipe  down  Especially 
so.  since,  so  far  In  this  national  emergency, 
they  arcnt  doing  as  good  a  Job  as  needs  to 
be  done 

To  our  Senators  and  our  H  ;  t  M<  •  *^' -» 
I  say: 

"Buck  up — and  tell  them  sot 

"It  Is  ou  you,  and  on  ycu  alone,  that  we 
the  people  have  conferred  the  right  to  speak 
for  iho.«e  cf  us  back  home 

"That  is  a  supremely  great  honor — and  in 
that  circumstance  you  should  find  the 
strength  to  carry  on 

"We  don't  expect  you  to  l>e  Infallible:  we 
do  expect  ycu  to  be  Inflexible  In  determina- 
tion to  preserve  government  by  the  people. 

"For,  remember,  you  and  yuu  alone  are 
of  the  people" 


VVhv  M;J-.e   L\.. 


LXILNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOG.^RTY 

r     a:i   tiousE  OF  representatives 

Friday.  June  5.  1942 

}'.".■  F<~;  •••.!>  T'l"  ^'r.  Speaker,  under 
leave  Lu  e\u  uu  liiy  lemarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 

the  Pr  valence  Journal  of  June  2    h>4.': 

V  TIY    M'lKE   IXCUSIS? 

Doubtless  ••  e  dozens  of  alibis  for  the 

decline  In  voting  registration.  But  no  amount 
of  excuse  making  an  lessen  the  fault.  Gaso- 
line and  tire  rationing,  increased  business, 
failure  to  permit  permanent  registration  or 
extend  the  biennial  period  from  June  30  to 
September  30.  or  the  press  of  war  work  ittelf 
are  not  Justifiable  reasons  On  the  contrary 
they  provide  all  the  more  cause  for  citizens  to 
let  no  obstacle,  personal  inconvenience,  or 
sacrifice  stand  In  the  way  of  exercising  the 
free  rights  In  a  democratic  country 

One  need  not  hark  back  several  centuries 
to  recall  that  men  and  women  fought  for 
those  free  rights.  At  this  very  hour  whoe 
nations  and  peoples  are  fighting  for  them  over 
all  the  world  The  supposed  trouble  of  walk- 
ing a  few  blocks  to  register  is  petty  In- 
deed compared  with  that  The  Indifference 
or  procrastination  which  leads  thousands  of 
our  citizens  to  risk  losing  a  voice  In  the  af- 
fairs of  their  Government  Is  sheer  blindness 
to  their  best  Interest  and  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Nation. 

An  all -cut  response  at  the  po!l-  =•  <  .--  -i- 
tlal  to  the  democratic  welfare  of  ta^  hi..> 
people  now  as  is  all-out  production  lor  the 
winning  of  the  war  This  is  as  patriotic  and 
plain  as  Is  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
principle  that  a  government  established  to 
secure  the  Inalienable  rlghU  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ctf  '  .* -?' 

powers  from  the  consent  of  the  g  -    t .  :.*i 
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rorresponding  month  In  1  )40  and 
•v«r.  Oiore  during  May  IMS  The  P 
o»«r-all  gain  of  5.000  Is  not  »o  ei. 
M  It  •**m*  for  moat  of  lh#  Inrreas*  incurred 
Id  onry  thri>#  warda  Ail  other  cv\^^  rx- 
evpt  piiMibly  Pawtucket  which  pr. 
creoy  a«  unjal  and  34  of  the  towTi*  a;*, 
behind   1»40  totals,  aa  of  June  1 

!>■  •  let  anyone  pletd  "more  in  portant 
r  >     aa   an   alit>t    for   not   q\iftlll>ing    to 

vot»      Nothing     can     be     morf  rtatU 
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whether  tn  vote     T)>e  American  !>«•.  i>le  thie 
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Officials  have  under  considerat 
matter  of  rationing  the  consumption  of 
gasoline  in  the  Middle  West  I  vi  pe  that 
before  any  such  action  Is  takqn.  that 
ofac;als  and  representat:-.*^-  ^f  ^:! 
Ing  States  be  permitted  '.  .'>  i' 
that  the  Government  int'^ncies 
quired  to  show  cause  for  the  nec^sity  of 
ga>  rationing  In  the  oU  producing  States 
and  other  States  wht-rt'  m* '. 
tat  ion  is  available. 

Fuel  oil   as  well  as  aviation  {gasoline 
butadiene,   and  toluene,  ar'^  1  • 
In  the  manufacture  rf  v.\>  '..'.■ 
erles  in  ti:-  M.  ;  :  -    \\     ■  \\ ..'.  t> 
to  continue  to  itfint'  o:l  !•'.;- 
Impossibility  of  disposin^: 
necessarily  produced  as  a  :v,    ;:: 
the  production  of  fU'^1  oil  sh<  u 
tion-wide    Rasoline    rationing    t 
efTect.-.  -      R  flnenes   t  ■■'.-■•    :i:"t 
nearly  exhausted  the:r  -•..  r  f     < 
cause  of  previous  rat:   r.  :  c 

W  ,.i-    I    'w'. e  .^aui    :  -   b.i-"d    v. 
ccr.-^.j.  Lii..::  of  wha:  li  b^'it  tc: 
tire  country  in  the  prosecution  ( 
effort.      Nation-'a  ::■•    k;3,>     r.r. 
ar'^as   that   can    ■■.-.:•.'    t-t-    -\.:: 
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r!  -<!-!  \r.  n'..r:\'  -«'ct..in.'<  Dsa^''.'^  ira-^o- 
[.-:■•  I  i' :'::;'•.►:  will  simply  niu!'  p:'.  our 
pr--'  ::*  ':  li';''-  M  '  '■■:  'l.>'  t;  ti.iuce  of 
:::  i:.y  sr-:.!.:  b' ■  ""'■  -or->  w:.,  ^.-.iH.  includ- 
;r.K  rr  i:  v  ^:^  '.;  f:  ..hr  stations  and  Rar- 
a.'  n:;  -^f  -he  small  and  Independent 
r  :  :•  :  ^  w M  close,  and  in  my  opinion 
I  .  -i  rrumber  of  the  smaller  wells  will 
b     (Larri,!-  r.-  d  forever. 

o  ,r  .^i  r.  •  ;.=;.  Rovernment.  and  roads  In 
22  oil -;>•■  '..:■':  St'^  are  largely  de- 
r'"'ndeni  up<.)n  oii 


Protfit    Against    Cuoline    Rationinif    in 
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Fridnu.  June  S.  1942 

Nt         A''(  i'  ■  ■   •      !!       .A*-:  )!'!  ' 

ia«  retofore  delrk'a'''il  nr;irly  all  leglslatlvf 
{Hiwer  to  the  Fx  '"     Therefore,  we 

now  find  It  necc ;>  ui  petition  ofTlclalg 

In  the  rxi'cutlvc  departments,  who  hove 
be«"«  phtccd  In  control  of  the  Natlon'B 
affairs,  in  order  to  secure  a  hearing  for 
our  respective  conalltucnta.  Since  the 
people  of  Mlnnt.sota  are  entitled  to  be 
heard  on  the  vital  issue  of  gaaoUne  ra- 
tlonlr.  :  4ve  directed  the  following  let- 
ter to  M  :  >  nald  Nelson,  of  the  War  Pto- 
ducti  :  r.  a;d.  who  with  his  associates, 
will  pas.s  upon  this  question  within  the 
next   few  days. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Nelson  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Congress  or  thi  UNmcD  States, 

Horsi  or  Representatives. 
Washington.   D    C .  June  5.   1942. 
Mr    DoNAU)  Neuon. 

War   Production    Board. 

Oyice  of  Production  Management, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Nei.son  :  I  desire  to  register  my 
strongest  protest  against  the  rationing  of 
gasclme  and  fuel  cU  In  the  Middle  West. 
There  Is  no  gasoline  shortage  in  this  section 
of  the  country  In  fact,  oil  wells  from  Texas 
to  Montana  and  Michigan  are  only  permitted 
to  pump  a  fraction  of  their  normal  flow,  and 
large  surplus  supplies  of  petroleum  products 
are  accumulating 

Prom  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  west, 
transportation  facilities  by  pipe  line,  riVers. 
truck,  and  rail  arc  more  than  adequate  to 
take  care  of  supplying  all  types  of  petroleum 
products  for  l)oth  civilian  and  war  needs, 
without  causing  a  shortage 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  the  eastern 
seaboard  States  are  not  able  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  gascUne  due  to  the  sinking 
of  tankers  m  the  Atlantic.  But.  why.  Mr. 
Nels<^n  shruld  the  entire  country  be  made 
:  'uT  :  i  -emendcus  economic  loss  purely 
a*  a  ai.i:u'r  of  sympathy  because  of  the 
breaking  down  of  ocean  transport  facilltlefi 
r.  r  -p-  .  .!-♦<-  :.  ,rea?  We.  of  the  Middle  West, 
.  e  rt:  X  .-  •  .elp  construct  plp«  lines  to 
■  .?  .»i'Ian'.:c  e<\iboard  to  relieve  the  present 

T'r.f'  ATC'-.r.^r-..'  .^  .i.p.  a:.,-'- 1  'r.^r  !;•■  :  .  mce 
-r  ::.■'  :.::■:;  tr.':--  1  •■  r-r:  :.e-.:  i  :,  /  ,  :;ne 
t.-  c:.^;'.  ■■  r-.*-nf:  '  r  » a.r  p.rp- ■-■>■- „  p  :hls 
la  '.  :\f  *ru'P.  a;  1  .:  •::■'■■  »:»*  :  f- tl>  ■:  lor  the 
f.  \r  f"  r'  I  R;..i  ?■  frv  ( '  Pf  r  .*t':,t -can  Cltl- 
ifi;    »  ...   t-.u;;;,-   g'.'.e   P:s  :.ir  u:..:  t.:-?  to  the 


Oovernment,  After  all,  we  now  i  r^  <;  y 
one  Job.  and  that  la.  to  win  tP  .'  -  h-< 
quickly  as  poaslble  Every  true  A:;  ■  =:;  :■* 
consecrated  to  this  task 

However,  the  rubber  eonservn"-  •.  r^:  :  ;>  ::t 
cannot  stand  up,  If  the  people  !  fi.  <•  ;•  >  d 
true  information  from  Government  offlc.ais  in 
charge  of  our  war  effort 

No  one  claims  that  the  E.i.  *:•  t^-;  •  .-  a  re 
rationed  to  conserve  rubber  He  r..-;  i  .:  g 
was  necessary  on  account  of  a  shortage  of 
gasoline  in  the  area.  The  sinking  of  tank- 
ers caused  the  shortage  to  gasoline  supplies. 

It  is  estimated  that  we  no*  !. -■•e  i  '  rr'v 
of  raw   rubber   between   400.0t'     i    .1    t  ) 

tons.  To  say  nothing  of  sr  :  p  i.  :;  ir-  l 
million  new  tires,  and  an  eatiti'V*'!  -' :  >p  i  !« 
rubber  stock  of  over  3,000.000  tons  All  of 
tills  can  be  uned  for  war  purpo.<ies  Only  a 
few  days  ago.  President  Rooaevelfs  press  con- 
ference statement  on  rubber,  caused  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  hendllnea  from  const  to 
coast;  "Hope  held  for  civilian  tires  soon"| 
"Prealdtnt  optimistic  ever  tlre^":  "  Rubber- 
lesa  tire  r»ear,'  s«)t  F  D  R.";  ■•   -it  opti- 

mistic on  rubber";  "Prrsideni  i.*xt»  .saue  with 
own  war-anency  heads  on  rubber  crltia." 

The  Preeldent  mn»t  know  if  ^^'^  n'-  i"  'tinj 
the  truth  on  the  rxibber  situs!  n      '  aild 

know     To  be  frank  about  it,  ih'--  '  "  ri 

too  much  loose  talk,  during  ll.<'  i  ..  •<  <» 
months,  by  high  ofTlclals.  about  conflscnting 
privau  cars  and  tires,  and  rationing  of  thia 
and  that  commodity  We  had  better  have 
the  cold  truth  at  once.  We  can  lake  It. 
Otherwise,  public  morale  and  the  national 
unity  our  cnunt/y  needs  to  win  the  war.  will 
be  destroyed 

To  the  State  of  Mii>nes<ita.  unnrcMsary  ra- 
tioning of  gnaoUne  will  cause  terrlflc  economto 
damage  to  business  and  agriculture,  without 
stresdlng  the  estimated  1170,000,000  annually 
spent  In  our  State  for  recreational  enjoyment 
In  the  land  of  lOOOO  lakes  Every  cltizrn 
of  Minnesota  Is  wholeheartedly  back  of  our 
Government  In  the  war  effort.  We  are  con- 
tributing a  good  share  of  our  resources  to 
win  the  war.  Agriculture,  manpower  and 
Industry  are  all  cooperating  to  the  limit.  We 
are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  Hundreds  of 
small  businessmen  and  manufacturers  have 
already  been  forced  out  of  business.  Thou- 
sands of  Individuals  have  been  thrown  cut  of 
work  because  of  Government  war  policies. 
We  are  ready  to  make  more  sacrifices — but  let 
the  people  know  the  truth. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
automobile  drivers  are  conserving  their  tires. 
The  reduction  in  speed  limit  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  virtually  all  pleasure  driving 
has  brought  results. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  request  of  you, 
that  your  ofDce  conduct  a  Nation-wide  in- 
vestigation with  public  hearings  to  determine 
the  need  for  country-wide  gasoline  rationing, 
before  arbitrary  action  Is  taken.  The  people 
are  entitled  to  this  much  consideration.  The 
success  of  our  war  effort  depends  upon  na- 
tional unity.'  Arbitrary  action  without  Justi- 
fication win  destroy  the  unity  we  need  to  wia 
the  war. 

Very  truly  yours. 

AuGt-sT  H  Andresen. 

Member  o/  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP5:E.SF:nT,M-1VF3 

Friday.  J\-:,   5    Vj-i: 

Mr.     CUNNI>:iiii.-\M     cf     I  wa      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  txur.d  n.y  r-.- 
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Ccngressma;:  T*-  '    H    < 
House  OJice  B:\ding, 

Washington.  D  C: 
We.  the  unders-.c  <  '  ttnd  that  the  peo- 
ple in  our  locality  km  i.->  any  proposal  to  ra- 
tion gr.soline  pre.-umably  for  the  purpose  of 
con8cr\'lng  rubber.  Our  people  will  curtail 
apeed  and  car  use  voluntarily  If  told  what  is 
expected  of  them  W-  ;  >k  that  you  as  cur 
elcted  rcprcscntat  \^'  r-  Kp  known  In  Con- 
g  '  e  wishes  of  your  constituents. 

Wilford  Nairn.  President.  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  Ru--^"  M  \  .f- 
qualn.  Lieutenant  Gov  :  •  Di- 
vision No  1  lown-Nebrasktt  Di- 
Tlalo:-  K-vnnIs  Club;  Ed  J  K-'- 
ley,  1;  '  nt.  Lions  Club,  i  n" 
Hansen,  (;iimmanrt««r,  Amciiruu 
Legion  Post  Amr*;  Arthur  H  B  >w- 
man.  President  f:k  <  >  Vernt 
M  Young,  PrrM.  .  ;  n  y  Club; 
Fred  Rftndi'ii  r  evident.  Story 
County  Piirm  Hunuu. 


America!  Lfadtrslnp  in  the  World's 
Cri»ii 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 
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M'  MI':An  M;  President,  I  ^  k 
\i  .■.  ;-;  '.-  :  :..■*  :,'  t  ';■.'■;:;•:'  '.i  in 
IJ.e  Appvi.d.x  "1  'h'  HF:ii'KD  u:;  udciess 
on  the  sub.jrr;  .'\rr.<r'  ^  Leadership  In 
the  World'  C:  ;<  w:.:  '  I  rif'livcred  at 
the  Holy  Nanv  h'  tk::)-'  -  f  'h-  postal 
employees  at  B  :;  i  N  V  :  .May  31. 
1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  who  are  meeting  here  t<>day  are  about 
to  witness  the  final  phase  In  the  world  con- 
flict for  man's  freedom.  Because  this  Is  a  war 
for  freedom — freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
expression,  freedom  from  fear  of  oppression, 
freedom  from  want — it  is  truly  a  peoples  war. 

Itjs  to  those  four  freedoms  enunciated  by 
Pre.sldent  Roosevelt  that  the  men  and  women 
of  the  United  Nations  have  dedicated  them- 
selves. For  we  in  America  have  long  known 
that  men  cannot  live  half  free,  half  slave. 
That  profound  truth  is  deeply  embedded  in 
the  core  cf  our  American  experience 

For  all  of  tis — our  fighting  men  and  fight- 
ing men  of  the  United  Nations— the  supreme 
hour  of  crisis  Is  approachlrg.  During  this 
summer  and  fall.  Hitler  must  win  all.  or 
lose  all.  He  knows  that.  We  know  that. 
For  this  supreme  moment  we  must,  therefore, 
muster  all  our  courage  and  energies.  Each  of 
us  must  perform  his  allotted  task — the  men 
In  arms,  the  people  at  home,  the  workers  and 
managers  of  Industry,  thoee  of  us  In  govern- 
ment. For  if  this  war  has  taught  us  any- 
thing, it  is  that  we  are  all  combatants;  In 
total  war  no  sector  of  the  population  Is  sefe 
from  the  terror  of  the  enemy's  wrnth.  The 
men.  women,  yes.  c  ri  :l  r  chlldfp:  :  Aner- 
Ica  will  not  be  fcu:.cl  wanting.  1  .c  Ameri- 
can people  are  on  the  march  There  is  no 
turning  back  Nuth;r,e  wP!  stop  i:s  short  of 
complete  victory. 


I         .    !>t<i;  ^....■.   '!.Ht  our  people  were  not    | 

1.;i^..:lv;    ;, ;    ......    \i.„r   of   the    hemispherea. 

In  one  aeae  that  Is  true  Pur  we  have  al- 
ways been  a  peace-loving  people.  Militarism 
has  not  been  our  predon^lnant  cliaracter.stlc. 
However.  whatev«  r  i.Pi  .  •  cos  in  arma- 
ments the  Axis  mh,  P.ivt  :  :  is  now  rapidly 
being  overcome.  We  are  Hlready  out-prL>duc- 
Ing  the  Axis  in  certain  types  of  materiel 

But  In  another  and  deeper  sense  we  were 
pr,]  arrd.  For  the  social  philosophy  of  the 
Nfw  Deal  had  revitalized  and  strengthened 
the  spirit  of  America.  In  President  Roose- 
velt, the  people  of  this  couulry  found  a  leader 
who  translated  into  reality  their  hopes  and 
aspirations  The  American  people  will  neither 
return  to  the  old  order  nor  bow  to  the  new 
order  of  nazMsm. 

Tht'  utter  cctmomlc  collapse  of  this  Nation 
In  the  eurly  thirties,  tlio  \Mdesiprend  distteaa 
of  uulllotis  of  people,  tlie  fear  which  stalked 
across  the  laud,  now  appears  to  us  In  retro- 
aprci  Lke  a  UiubNd  dream.  We  were  then 
literally  a  sick  Nutlun. 

Yi  u  will  remimber  that  overnight.  a«  It 
were,  with  the  election  of  Mr  Rooaevell,  all 
that  (hanged  For  to  the  office  of  the  Pre»l. 
dcncy  had  come  one  who  not  only  had  a 
Mnae  of  the  directum  In  whUh  he  drMred  to 
move,  but  brought  with  h.in  n  profound 
•cn«c.  also  of  the  direction  In  which  ihn  timet 
required  him  to  oiovp.  His  coming  was  pruvl- 
clout  lal. 

Our  financial  system  was  prepared  for  the 
•train  of  the  emergency.  Tl>e  farmer,  too, 
came  Into  h'a  own  Unrmployment  ii  aur- 
auce  and  old-age  peivlons  became  so«'lrty'» 
reward  to  the  aoldlera  of  induatry  who, 
IhiouKh  no  fault  of  their  own,  were  rendered 
the  victims  of  the  bunlueaa  cycle.  The  unem- 
p:oypd  youth*  were  taught  viaeful  trades— 
trades  which  arc  today  forging  the  imple- 
ments of  war— and  their  muscles  made  hard— 
mu^«elrs  which  arc  today  l^ehind  the  guna 
and  tanks  of  our  armed  forces. 

The  good  soil  of  the  land  which  had  been 
mined  and  neglected  was  everywhere  refor- 
ested. We  are  not  alone  the  arsenal  but  we 
are  now,  llkew.se,  the  granary  of  the  United 
Nations.    Industry,  too.  was  made  ready. 

Have  you  forgotten  that  6  years  after  the 
depression,  business  enterprise,  now  doing  a 
great  Job,  was  restored  to  health  again? 

It  is.  therefore,  no  mere  coincidence  that 
we  find  ourselves  In  this  struggle  for  cur 
existence  physically,  financially,  and  spirit- 
ually strong.     It  was  truly  providential. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  tliat  in  the 
absence  of  those  great  social  relorms  to 
which  I  have  relerred  our  American  democ- 
racy would  have  been  Impotent  to  cope  with 
the  evil  forces  of  HlUerism.  If  these  great 
social  e.xperimenU  of  the  New  Deal  have  done 
nothing  else,  they  have  redefined  for  our  time 
the  difc'nity  and  meaning  of  human  freedom. 
The  solidarity  of  the  republics  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  an  invaluable  source  of 
strength,  is  attribuuble  to  the  good-neighlxjr 
policy  of  our  President. 

Yes;  I  am  fully  aware  that  tanks,  planes, 
ships — the  physical  stuff  of  war — are.  of 
course,  all-important.  But  China,  lacking 
even  rudimentary  equipment,  has  for  5  years 
made  a  mockery  of  the  superior  equipment  of 
the  Japanese.  Why?  Because  the  Chinese 
people  possess  the  unalterable  will  to  fight 
for  the  preservation  of  their  idea  of  the  good 
life  And  the  Russians,  confronted  with  the 
most  formidable  army  ever  as.sembled.  an 
army  flushed  with  victory  in  the  west,  an 
array  of  fighting  men  and  materiel  thought 
to  be  the  finest  in  the  world— yes.  the  brave 
people  of  Russia  let  the  invading  Nazis  knc-* 
that  Russia  is  flghOng  for  heme  and  country. 
It  is  no  longer  Hitler  who  takes  the  offensive. 
And  what  of  the  heroic  men  and  women  of 
Britain?  In  the  days  when  the  Luftwaffe 
was  pounding  British  cities  and  towns  hy 
night  ..;  ti  i.>'.  -'  f  :■"  P'-e  o'  England  pave 
the  wuiic:  a  rncu-jrau  •  example  of  courage 
:>    1    fortitude   which  will  long  b«   remem- 
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ana  uie  oiiu  :  ;»••  ■  ■■  - 
have  loughi  i>.>.K  ;,■-  .  ,>  \  a,-.  ;,,»■  i>'.  t,- 
whelmlng  force.N  aiiU  eviuipauul  b»  ....  -  ;  i  y 
are  fi^htmg  for  sometiilug  pn-cu  ..>  ;      - 

serve   man's  oldest  aspirations:   The  y 

which  comes  from  being  a  free  man:  tl.i  t.^'..i 
to  live  a  decent  life  wltliout  fc.ir  of  th* 
tyranny  of  a  Gestapo;  to  t>e  a  citlaen  of  a 
government  of  one's  own  choosing;  to  live  in 
a  Society  where  ones  children  have  a  Ix'lter 
opportunity  for  etlueatlon  than  ihelr  p«r- 
ents;    to  worship  God   unmolested.  Kt» 

pride  in  one's  Job;  to  build  a  vkuiPi  .-  ,  t* 
th->   frar  of  unemployment  and  ><  < 

ah»lt*rlMB  old  nrr  r-r  imknown  ■»  " 

aoma  of  the  ii   i  >  -^  v^'    i  now  auu  ^^  :i 

fr(>e  America  i  -t  »'  tuethuigaii;  *  > 
men  fight. 

Rvmomber  ti\at  this  in       u  i 

which  what  a  man  hnUu  \  in  ;.  ..  i.  •  ■ 
mines  on  which  aide  he  t\ghta.  Our  atut 
believer  tn  freedom  for  all  men.  Tht  taher 
•  de  belirvps  In  freedom  fi»r  n  prtvilrged  few— 
the  herrrnvolk-and  alavery  fur  all  tiM  NM. 
Today  the  stricken  j)ei>ple  of  the  Natt-eon* 
queied  and  occvpied  lands  must  ■  .  bid- 
ding of  that  mlMtary  claaa  or  diu  UPttv  tha 
•xecuilon  aquada  of  the  Gestapo. 

But  th>'<  ^  "Mil  another  rt-ason  why  thia 
Nation  I.  •  :<■;'.  spiritually  and  physically 
r«>ndltlonp«1  fur  the  pnrl  which  it  Is  now 
taking  m  this  world  conflict  for  the  mattery 
of  Uleaa  It  la  the  matehloaa  leadership  of 
our  Commander  In  Chief  and  Prealdent, 
frnnkim   D    Rooeevell 

In  his  bn^*k^'^^lund  we  find  compelling  evi- 
dence of  lilrT'-MiptPte  dedieatlun  to  rellRlout 
Idealism      P  'Wirv  to  understand  this 

In  order  •.  k  «  ".  v  renson  for  his  capacity 
to  sense  tht  spiritual  linpllcntlons  of  recent 
International  events  snd  to  appralae  thrm  of 
their  effect  upon  this  country  Cnnaldrr  tht 
personality  of  our  Chief  Executive  in  terma 
of  his  resignation  to  Divine  Providence  when 
he  was  stricken  with  a  malady  from  which 
few  men  could  ever  have  rallied  His  resig- 
nation was  accompanied  by  a  personal  deter- 
mination of  effort  to  regain  his  strength. 
since  that.  too.  was  a  duty  which  he  owed  to 
Divine  Providence 

Upon  his  recovery  President  Rooarvelt. 
tested  by  long  physical  suffering  wnlch 
raised  his  life's  ambition  to  a  supernatural 
level,  constantly  thought  of  public  service 
from  the  vlewpnlnt  of  broad  humanity,  cou- 
pled with  its  duties  to  the  Divine  Will.  When 
President  Roosevelt  received  the  opportunity 
of  national  public  seivlce  through  the  choice 
cf  the  electorate  en  three  succesilve  occa- 
sions, he  translated  idealism  Into  Important 
practical  results.  The  history  of  the  New 
Deal,  therefore,  is  inseparable  from  the  re- 
ligious and  spiritual  personality  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

President  Rof«evelt  early  perceived  the 
threat  which  totalitarianism  presented  to  our 
democratic  foundations  One  of  his  first  offi- 
cial acts  upon  a.ssum»ng  the  Pres-ldency  was 
to  begin  streng'hcning  our  depleted  Navy. 
Early  in  his  administration,  the  President 
warned  that  broad  oceans  no  longer  offered 
immunity  from  attack;  that  the  range  and 
striking  power  of  aviation  had  ahrunk  the 
approaches  to  tl^e  North  Americ;  n  Conti- 
nent; that  the  Axis  global  strategy  was  de- 
signed to  encircle  and  separate  tu  from  otir 
friends. 

You  will  recall — It  was  only  yesterday — 
that  the  President's  Inslsht  to.  and  percep- 
tion of,  the  A«l8  objectives  was  denounced 
as  "warmongering"  by  the  isolationists 

When  it  btcame  Increasingly  apparent  that 
Hitler's  pr^ceful  cv -rtures  were  In  reality 
but  the  Ax-s  strategy  of  war.  the  President 
sought  t     -'■  "  >'   r  the  crisis  to  ccme 

by  urgl.-K      .'  ;  .    •   a   u.e  repe-1  of   Uit 

neutTiiltty  le((iaia't,ioii. 
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.  *■     precious    m<  r  •    •> 
:  -idy   us  for  liie   ::.• 
world  conflict 

Then    c»me    ielectlve    •ervtce 
of  Amenc*  turned  to  arms 


tht    youth 
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)  ■     r:\ 
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H. 
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N)r   the  curtain 
c:    X..  T.od    of    defense 

had    b«    "      .        ^'d      United.     n<.  * 

dewed   ri    -,'    •'•'    .  ■  r!   our  leadrr      'I" 
buslnev-      :    ,i  i:    ,••  •  '    ■•■;.■,     -;    •   I": 
global  &■.■•!    ■.■  ■  '■  '   Ax  -  ■■      .'  .•■■■■■, 
which    the    i'-  ■      '••■  ■     '■•■'.    •*  .::.■•! 
foJdlng — gfiiniv  und   ba'ft'.y 

I  shudder  at   the   thought   rf    «' 
have    been    our    fate    if    Pr-sid:- 
had   not   been    at    the    ).>  ."r..    :f    r  -• 
Imparted    to   our   spin-     i;   ;         ;    '. 
the    toug'hneaa  of   hii 
cestry:  if  he  hud  not 
the  hour  of  mortal  co 
erthtp  of  vision  and  t'  t  s  ^,:.: 

As    BTon    as    Infr-  .i- :   ;,a;    f.  -  r.  • 
themselves    Into    a    •r.--r     •       ■:.■>• 
c.vll.zaiion  to  which  '•■  '•  »  --  '••      •> 
become  accustom od  n\.-r  n.  t:.-,     ':;• 
reaction  of   th»'    I"-.- ;.:'■:.*    :-    ;/:»:. 
derstocd    in    rt-.i:.,:.    •      ;.  s    :    ^ 
of  reeporwlbillty  to  th'    ;  ■   :  t'   ;    i 
value*  of  good,  aa  we  An.tT.cAi. 
them       The   placing   of    Prrs.cJ^     • 
oppoaite    Hitler    !      •♦■:?:.•     :;     -■ 
It   would   8r^ni    '     ■'    V'    ■■    '.'■:■ 
that  world-'.    ;■    p.  iitical  opp>  -  ■ 
ler    should    f  •      •    .lered    In    tf  a- 
pcraonality  who  would  have  the  t- 
of  success  In  the  world  crusade  ag 
subversive  forces  of  tyranny. 

Today    as   never   before   In   the   h 


r.ot 


v-f-i 


;s 


the  world,  the  people  look  to  the  1  President 
of  the  United  States  to  assuage  tr>  -  .rTf-r- 
Ing.  to  liberate  them  from  tht  \  f.  of 
tyranny,  and  to  enlarge  the  hori/xins  of  this 
world  for  themselves  and  their  children 

No  public  ofllce  In  the  world  carries  with  It 
greater  responsibilities  than  the  P  esderxy 
of  the  United  States  Fur  not  on  y  Is  the 
r  •■■  in*  the  leader  of  the  pccp'.i  of  the 
r  .1  Slates,  he  Is  also  the  sclcr.  wledged 
leader  of  the  United  Nations 

It  Is  to  the  President  of  the  l:..:l.'.  iii-ua 
that  ths  lovers  of  freedom  ev  -rywhere 
throughout  Uie  world  look  for  the  u.<t  and 
enduring  peace  to  ome      It  Is  to  M     Roofe- 


hu- 
the 


velt's    unf;*lterlng    courage,    his    W£  rm 
manlty.    his    p-netra'ing    vision,     tpat 
oppressed  people  of  Europe  ar-d  A 
the    fulfillment   for   all    men    >  f    "i 
purpose    of    the    American    dream 
freedom  for  the  many  rather  than  jJrlvUeged 
license  for  the  few 

At    the   peace    table   It   shall    be    if'^^'l'^^  ' 
great  opportunity  to  translate  the  f 
doms   into  an   International  code 
ca'lcns  must  live 

This  time  the  c-mmon  man  will 
win  the  war.  b'.r  p'-^c^  God.  he  will 
the  peace. 


Straight  Thinking  on  Gaioline  Ritioning 
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as  follows: 

The?-'    i: 

cf  Us      T'; 

k  :.  :    n   ■  ■ 
ia;,U-:i...e 


r        bjection.  the  address 
0''  i'rinted  in  the  Record, 

"  liys  of  absorbing  Interest  to  all 
r  I'ure  of  mllUona.  II  not  all  mtn- 
•^  determined  on  the  two  thou- 
bitttlefront  of  Russia. 


It  might  almost  be  said  that  as  Russia  goes 
or  holds  this  sun"..-'  fo  goes  the  world. 
The  duration  of  t:. >  a  ..-  aUI  have  a  profound 
f"     •     :    all  life  after  the  war. 

T:  «'  .*L:i.rtcan  people  are  quietly  Intent  and 
determined  to  fight  on  and  on,  until  victory 
cr  wr..«  rur  arms, 

I>*  ;  ■'•  i  apparent  surface  selfishness  and 
j.xKt}  .■  fc  r  '  position,  the  bulk  of  the  Ameri- 
cans !*.•■  r'^H.ly  to  sacrifice  everything  and 
anythii.g  tc  w.n  the  war.  Anything  less  than 
that  wculd  be  a  betrayal  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens in  our  armed  forces 

To  cnranize.  equip,  and  train  an  army  of 
f  .'  h'  :  one-half  to  six  million  men.  while 
a:  t;.e  .-auie  time  furnishing  arms  and  equip- 
ment to  our  allies  overseas.  Is  a  task  that 
w  uld  have  proven  Insurmountable  to  a  peo- 
;  ,e  less  ingenious,  patriotic,  and  courageous 
than  Americans.  How  well  that  task  has 
been  met  is  proven  In  a  thousand  canton- 
ments, flying  fields,  shipyards,  and  factories 
The  fundamental  ability  of  our  people  to  rise 
to  any  situation  that  confronts  them  has 
made  possible  the  great  success  that  on  the 
whole    has  been   achieved 

But  we  are  not  a  people  content  to  be 
kept  long  in  Ignorance  of  the  way  the  Job 
Is   helng   handled 

One  day  a  Cabinet  member  gives  out  an 
cptimlsttc  statement  as  to  the  prospects  for 
an  early  victory  for  cur  cause. 

The  next  week  the  President  chides  the 
American  people  for  being  swept  of!  their 
feet   by  baseless  optimism  and  loose  talk 

Henderson  and  Ickes  issue  conflicting 
statements  on  the  rationing  of  gasoline. 
Then  it  Is  proved  that  the  statistics  of  stocks 
and  supplies  and  deliveries  do  not  show  the 
necessity  for  severe  rationing  cf  gasoline  any- 
where In  the  country 

Conservation  of  rubber  \s  then  mentioned 
as  the  real  reason  for  rationing  of  gasoline. 

However,  on  May  26.  the  President  calms 
the  country — threatened  with  chaos  because 
our  Industrial  and  business  life  Is  built  on 
the  Internal-combustion  engine,  not  the 
horse  and  buggy.  The  President  calmly  as- 
sures the  American  motorists  that  they  would 
have  ti  new  substitute  tire  to  replace  their 
present  tires  when  worn  out. 

But  Mr  Donald  Nelson  does  not  agree  with 
the  Resident's  views  on  rubber.  In  fact, 
when  the  President  said  the  situation  was 
not  much  to  get  excited  atjout,  he  left  the 
War  Production  Board   speechless. 

But  not  for  long.  The  War  Production 
Board  continues  preparing  plans  for  a  "sell 
your  tires  to  the  Government"  campaign, 
with  the  threat  of  compulsory  requisitioning 
In  the  background 

At  this  pcint  the  Quiz  Kids  faint.  And 
Prcfess^jr  I.  Q  collapses  from  overexcltement 
In  trying  to  give  the  correct  answer. 

The  whole  rubber  situation  has  been 
fumbleil  from  start  to  flnish.  and  we  are 
paying  the  penalty^  As  the  facts  are  re- 
vealed 'Dy  congressional  committees.  It  Is  the 
President,  and  not  Jesse  Jones,  who  slowed 
d  ^:-.  t.ie  synthetic-rubber  program. 

.»ls  I  have  said,  and  as  Is  generally  recog- 
:  -■  !  •;;>-!■  .=:  no  reason  for  rationing  of 
t-u'-  ..:.■  F-.  ■;.  \r.  th<»  East,  gasoline  stocks 
:   T    ■;.-€•-• -A-:.- u--ij3    below   the   same 


year 
t^e   Ea.> 


e   cl-''.:ve:;'">s      f   p. 
CoU.ii    have    bet 


!::  the  past 

:>i-"iuct8  to 

11.  creased, 


and  can  still  be.  If  See-  -ftrv  I  kes  w-u.d 
listen  to  practical  men  of  the  i  1  i;  :i  ,.ht,-. 
But  Mr    Ickes  knows  It  all— in   V..f  v. 

The  Secretary  Is  attempt!:  u-  •  i  >•=  t:.e 
buck  to  the  War  Production  B.at'I.  :<-■:  i.  t 
allowing  him  steel  to  build  •:.  ^reat  pipe 
line  from  Texas  to  New  Y'^rk  Oi  .  ore  who 
has  floundered  around  a.'^  M'  I  f;f>'^  :  is  would 
attempt  to  put  another  departnu-ut  ir.  the 
hole. 

Secretary  Ickes  was  turned  down  In  his  first 
application  for  steel  for  use  In  the  Texas  to 
New  York  pipe  line.  If  the  stof'  »h>  ;.  t 
available  then,  he  surely  know.';  :•  :«  u.^s 
available  now.  But  he  announce.'  l.f  .~  »:oing 
to  ask  the  War  Production  Board  fur  a  i.-^ar- 
ing  if  his  pending  application  is  turne  :    ;    am 

When  the  tanker  shortage  developed  last 
June.  Secretary  Ickes  did  not  turn  to  other 
ways  that  were  Immediately  available  for  in- 
creasing the  supplies  of  petroleum  pmducts 
to  the  Northeast  States. 

That  Is  not  hindsight  with  me  Ou  Jure 
12.  1941,  in  a  statement  for  the  International 
News  Service.  I  suggested  the  use  of  Idle  tank 
cars,  the  laying  of  short  pipe  lines  to  elimi- 
nate the  bottlenecks  in  the  existing  pipe  lines, 
thfc  swapping  of  oil  and  product*  so  ar  to  In- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  routing,  stopping 
of  piping  gasoline  from  the  Atlantic  coast  as 
far  west  as  western  Pennsylvania. 

But  Secretary  Ickes  scorned  the  ability  of 
the  railroads  to  do  much  with  tank  cars. 
Eventually  a  congressional  committee  forced 
him  to  use  them  The  railroads  are  now  de- 
livering over  650.000  barrels  of  petroleum  a 
day  to  the  East.  They  could  deliver  more  If 
Mr   Ickes  would  permit  them  to  do  so. 

The  piping  of  gasoline  West  was  not 
stopped  until  this  spring.  Some  of  the  short 
pipe-line  loops  have  been  completed,  after 
months  of  delay.  And  some  still  remain 
uncompleted. 

It  has  not  yet  appeared  definitely  whether 
It  Is  rubber  or  gasoline  the  administration 
Is  trying  to  save.  There  are  no  figures  to 
convince  the  public  on  the  gasoline  end. 
If  they  want  to  save  rubber,  why  did  they 
not  start  at  that  end.  Instead  of  the  round- 
about way.  They  have  confused  a  long-suf- 
fering, patriotic  people  by  not  representing 
the  situation  candidly.  By  their  lack  of  can- 
dor they  have  created  difficulties. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee  of  the 
Congress  have  done  a  fine  Job  of  prodding 
the  slow-moving,  bickering  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats Into  more  efficient  methods. 

The  administration's  confusion  and  con- 
troversy continues  over  the  use  of  all  avail- 
able materials  and  plant  equipment  for  mak- 
ing synthetic  rubber. 

The  War  Production  Board  raised  many 
objections  to  the  use  of  grains  for  making 
alcohol  to  be  used  In  making  synthetic 
rubber. 

It  took  the  prodding  of  the  Gillette  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  to  force  even  the  use 
of  existing  available  distillery  capacity  in 
making  alcohol  from  grain. 

The  Senate  committee  developed  that  the 
present  distillery  capacity  can  be  put  into 
mass  production  quickly.  The  Schenley 
Distilleries  agree.  For  heavens  sake,  what 
are  we  waiting  on?     Let's  get  busy  on  both. 

I  have  always  based  my  public  and  private 
policy  on  the  fact  that  oil  Is  a  vital  Ir- 
replaceable natural  resource.  Regardless  of 
my  private  Interests,  I  think  that  Is  the  only 
sound  public  policy. 

Farm  products  are  replaceable.  In  fact, 
you  can  make  alcohol  out  of  anything  grown 
on  the  farm,  even  waste  materials  like  corn 
stalks. 

The  War  Production  Board  Is  Just  getting 
around  to  making  a  stirvey  of  the  whole  grain 
alcohol  problem.  One  of  the  Democratic 
Senators  accuses  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wickard  of  "being  asleep  at  '..e  :-\-\:ch"  en 
this  grain-rubber  situation. 


But  the  War  Produr''  n  B  urd  docs  not 
deny  that  rubber  can  be  ii.  ..;.  irom  grain  by 
way  of  alcohol.  It  raises  other  objections,  of 
cost  and  transportation. 

I  thin^  we  should  do  everything  to  cut  the 
cost  of  Government,  but  not  In  a  situation  of 
this  kind. 

We  should  take  the  distilleries  for  massed 
production  cf  alcohol  for  rubber.  And  cer- 
tainly we  can  get  Into  production  more 
quickly  that  way  than  by  building  petroleum 
rubber  plants  from  the  ground  up.  Con- 
tracts for  some  of  these  plants  have  only  been 
let  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  undoubtedly 
some  are  still  to  be  let. 

The  operators  of  the  distilleries  say  they 
will  need  only  a  slight  change  of  existing 
plants  to  produce  alcohol  for  rubber.  New 
plants,  closer  to  raw  materials,  should  solve 
the  transportation  problem.  If  not.  the  rail- 
roads arc  still  hauling  a  lot  of  nonessentials 
thnt  could  be  cut  out.  Furthermore,  they 
haven't  fallen  down  yet  on  any  Job  that  has 
been  given  them. 

Before  accepting  lack  of  transportation  as 
a  reason  for  not  building  new  rubber-grain- 
alcohol  plants.  I  would  want  to  hear  from 
the  railroads  themselves. 

We  need  to  save  cur  oil  resources.  It  Is 
true  that  the  oil  Industry  will  be  drowning 
In  motor  gasoline  as  a  by-product  of  high  oc- 
tane gasoline.  It  Is  true  that  petroleum 
rubber  will  provide  us  oil  producers  a  badly 
needed  temporary  outlet.*  However,  If  the 
President  is  right  about  substitutes  for  tires 
being  available,  we  will  have  a  market.  Be- 
sides, the  oil  refiner  Is  no  more  desperate  as 
to  where  to  put  his  surplus  gasoline  than  the 
farmer  his  surplus  crop. 

But  I  think  It  Is  a  short-sighted  policy  to 
use  our  oil  supply  for  that  purpose  when 
rubber  from  grain  can  be  made  And  no 
ore  among  the  Washington  bureaucrats  any 
longer  denies  that  It  can  be  done  Russia  has 
been  making  rubber  from  giain  alcohol  since 
1915. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  economic  vistas  this  cpens  up  It 
will  have  economic  and  political  repercus- 
sions around  the  world.  It  would  be  the  an- 
swer to  the  farm  problem,  not  by  restriction 
but  by  production.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
taking  any  shingles  ofT  my  own  roof,  because 
In  the  long  run  the  oil  Industry  would  bene- 
fit by  the  greatest  prosperity  the  farmers  ever 
knew. 

That  was  my  view  when,  as  Governor  of 
Kansas.  I  energetically  backed  legislation  to 
make  possible  the  building  of  a  grain  alcohol 
plant  in  Kansas.  That  plant  is  now  In 
operation 

The  possibilities  of  the  effect  on  all  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  life  of  America  of  the 
use  of  farm  products,  including  the  waste, 
for  massed  production  of  synthetic  rubber, 
staggers  the  imagination. 

Another  reason  for  not  lightly  discarding 
or  minimizing  the  grain  rubber  plants  Is  that 
after  the  war  they  could  be  continued,  when 
the  petroleum  products  will  be  needed  In 
other  ways 

Furthermore,  there  are  550.000,000  gallons 
of  liquor  on  hand.  If  this  can  be  more 
quickly  converted  Into  Industrial  alcohol  to 
make  tires  for  our  car^  than  we  can  build  new 
plants  or  remodel  our  plants,  I  think  every 
patriotic  citizen  would  be  willing  to  see  It 
done. 

I"  might  be  well  for  the  Senate  agrlctiltural 
subcommittee,  which  has  done  such  a  good 
Job  of  bringing  all  these  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country,  to  investigate  whether 
the  liquor  on  hand  can  be  made  Into  rubber 
for  tires  more  quickly,  and  as  a  stop-gap, 
than  we  can  get  them  any  other  way. 

As  every  line  of  business  has  experienced, 
there  Is  no  Immediate  connection  between 
what  goes  on  In  Washington  and  the  years  of 
experience  of  those  In  the  particular  Industry. 


In  Wu*h:npton  there  Is  endless  discussion. 
1  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  Congress  The 
country's  welfare  requires  debate  and  dis- 
cussion there. 

Nor  am  I  speaking  now  of  the  President 
and  other  high-ranking  ofBcials  contradict- 
ing each  other 

There  is  endless  discussion  among  all  the 
minor  officials.  And  in  my  industry,  after  an 
order  js  written  no  one  can  understand  It. 
Then  a  clarifying  order  is  writt«n.  And  no 
one  can  understand  that.  So  It  seems  that 
Washington  Is  like  the  early  Kansas  railroad, 
described  once  by  a  Kansas  legislator  as  "hav- 
ing nary  termini  at  ary  end  " 

In  spite  of  that,  what  a  magnificent  Job, 
a-    \   whole,  our  country  has  done. 

:\  I  .  ace  economy  almost  overnight  has  been 
converted  Into  one  of  war  The  figurative 
beating  of  plowshares  Into  swords  has  been 
stepped  up  to  the  nXh  degree  And  still  It 
is  not  enough. 

To  build  an  army  of  four  and  one-half 
to  six  million  men,  equip  them  with  all  the 
effective  Instruments  of  warfare;  to  build  a 
two-ocean  navy;  to  prepare  to  fight  on  five 
continents  and  the  seven  seas,  calls  for  an 
effort  that  staggers  the  Imagination. 

But  the  preparations  go  on  unceasingly 
We  are  not  smug  nor  satisfied.  We  realize 
that  many  mistakes  have  been  made,  but  we 
must  make  as  few  as  possible. 

Workers,  farmers,  managers  of  Industry, 
have  valiantly  gone  ahead  in  the  great  effort 
to  out-produce  all  the  forces  that  are  ar- 
rayed against  us.  The  amaring  thing  that 
becomes  apparent  as  you  travel  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  the  other  these  days  is  that 
Industries  are  proceeding,  formers  are  plant- 
ing crops  and  growing  them  and  planning 
for  the  future,  workers  are  giving  their  best 
efforts  to  their  Jobs  That  was  expected  by 
those  who  had  confidence  In  the  vitality  of 
our  country. 

This  war  Is  going  to  be  won  by  the  great 
united  effort  of  the  American  people.  Planes 
are  rolling  out  of  factories  at  a  rate  that  no 
one  has  ever  anticipated.  Ships  are  being 
built  at  an  unbelievable  rate  of  speed.  Great 
quantities  of  food  are  being  piled  up  and 
new  crops  are  getting  under  way.  All  this 
Is  America  at  work  and  at  war. 


Fret  Legal  Service!*  to  Otiicers  and 

Enlisted  Mta 


EXTENSION  OF  RF^!APKS 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

I- If     ■    ¥.T'       N 

IN    'lliE    SKN^TE    f/'l-     'niF.    UMTKD   STATES 

.^f    -.dri    .;::-,!■■   ^     li'42 

M:  M- NARY  Mr  P:  r>,d' r.* ,  I  have 
a  letter  from  the  di.st.iicin.^iv  d  :;r.:  r 
Senator  fr^m  C'-r-n*"'^' !'"■;;'  Mr  D'.N.«i3ii:R  j 
touchine  an  ::7:p -r'.i':*  r;:a*:'r,  ar  'im- 
panied  by  a  n-'A^r-pt-r  article.  I  ^--k 
that  the  let's  r  nrii:  ar-ticlp  bf  inc;  up- 
rated in  th.  Appv;;g;x  rf  the  lUc'.^:'. 
T]:<  :■  b-;n^  :.  •  •  !):•■'."  :''^::  "i..  ;'-Ucr 
and  eu,;..::a,  '^ivt  cia-i-a  :■.  o*:  p: -uied 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Unttt-  '^-''ks  Sen  ATI, 

June  6,  1942. 
Senator  Char:  k:-  I     V.   N  "  '■ 

Afinorify  Lr<idt'^    L  -.iita  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Vr  w.  Senator  McNaet:  You  already  know 
rf  :i  V   k'-en  Interest  In  all  matters  affecting 
the   profession  and  practice  of  Is  a    s-  d  the 


high  sUtus  of  lawyers.  The  place  they  hold 
In  our  social  structure  ha.s  never  been  mrre 
exalted  and  the  serv.ces  lawyei-s  render  to  our 
citizens  never  mere  highly  to  l>e  evaluated 
than  now  The  part  played  by  the  lawyer  in 
wartime  can  t>e  distinctive  and  one  phase 
of  opportunity  to  serve  Is  to  be  setn  in  what  Is 
being  done  In  Connecticut  Throughout  my 
entire  practice  of  the  law  I  have  t)een  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hartford  County  Bar  A-^aociation, 
and  have  taken  an  Intense  personal  pride  In 
that  splendid  organization  We  have  liked  to 
think  that  the  law  gave  to  us  an  opportunity 
for  service  which  far  transcended  Its  every 
other  aspect  The  membership  of  the  Hart- 
ford County  Bar  Association  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  many  Innovations  for  the  greater 
public  good,  but  now  m  a  most  timely  effort, 
the  association  has  Initiated  a  program  to 
render  free  legal  service  to  the  ofOcers  and 
enlisted  men  at  the  Bradley  Field  Air  Btt^e, 
located  at  Windsor  Locks  In  Hartford  County. 
My  friendship  for  my  colleagues  at  the  bar 
would  fully  Justify  my  interest  In  everything 
they  do.  but  now  they  have  made  so  unique 
a  contribution  that  I  wish  the  Senate  and  the 
country  to  know  what  they  are  doing  I, 
therefore,  would  appreciate  your  inserting  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  this  letter,  to- 
gether with  an  article  appearing  In  the  Hert- 
ford Courant  for  May  28,  entitled.  •'Free 
Legal  Service  for  Air  Base  Men."  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  same  newspaper  dated  May  29. 
Please  believe  me  with  my  kindest  regards, 
Cordially, 

John  A  Danahes. 

(From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)   Dally  Courant 
of  May  28.  1942  | 

rSEE  LEGAL  SERVICE  FOR  AIR-BASE  MEN  — MART- 
FORD  COINTT  BAR  ASSOCIATION  INITIATES  PLAN 
TO   Am   BRADUY    FIELD   PERSONNEL 

Free  legal  services  will  be  provided  to  officers 
and  men  at  the  Bradley  Field  air  base  at 
Windsor  Locks  by  members  of  the  Harilord 
County  Bar  Association  starting  next  week.  It 
was  tuinounced  Wednesday  by  the  associa- 
tion's committee  on  public  relations  and  pub- 
lic service 

Believed  to  be  the  first  such  arrangement 
made  anywhere  in  the  Nation.  It  Includes  the 
offer  of  defense  In  civil  suits  and  criminal 
prosecutions  in  any  courts  within  Hartford 
County.  The  lawyers  will  go  to  the  air  base, 
rather  than  the  soldiers  having  to  go  to 
offices  In  the  city 

The  plan  to  provide  this  service  Is  said  to 
have  been  originally  suggested  by  AssistJint 
State's  Attorney  H  Meade  Alcorn.  Jr  .  who 
has  been  working  for  some  time  to  set  it  In 
operation 

Col.  Clyde  V  Flnter.  commanding  officer 
at  Bradley  Field,  expressed  his  appreclafon 
to  the  bar  association  in  accepting  the  offer 
and  said  that  "personnel  of  this  station  will 
greatly  benefit  thereby 

•There  is  a  definite  need  for  such  services 
partlcuUir  >  "  '  a.s8istance  In  the  preparation 
of  wills,  p  wi:s  of  attorney,  and  Inierpreta- 
tlon  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Relief  Act  " 
Srr'^res  will  not  be  limited,  as  In  upual 
::•  .  . »:  1  aid  plans,  to  younger  lawyers,  but 
fxpcrienced   legal   talent    w"  •<    the  ba'e 

l\iesdays  and  Thursday.'^  i>  >  "-  k  from  7 
to  9  p  m  ,  starting  next  Tuesday  evening. 
The  county  bar  association  will  provide  a 
set  of  statute*  and  other  neceeaani  materials 
to  be  placed  in  office  space  made  avallab  e 
at  the  base.  While  soldiers  will  be  defendfd 
in  county  courts  under  the  plan,  n^f^r'-  v.-'.\\  not 
be  initiated 

The  public  relations  and  public  service  com- 
mittee of  the  bar  asscxriaticn  said  that  11  hrd 
been  making  arrangements  for  some  months 
and  would,  after  seeing  how  the  plan  works 
out  with  the  permanently  based  military  unit, 
probably  extend  the  free  services  to  men  in 
antiaircraft  and  other  units  stationed  la 
Hartford  County. 
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IProm  th«  Hartford  (Conn  >  Dally 
May  39.  1942  { 

LtCAL    AH)   roa  THZ  A»   BA5K 

Hartford,  like  many  other  cities 
ton4«(l  the  services  of  it*  legal  aid 
Widlf  ■  and  «ailors  who  can  call  c 
fanlzation  In   person      But   the 
•'■t  up  by  the  county  bar  associat 
•3         .  experienced  lawyers  W. . 
f  twice  a   week    to  g:ve    v- 

•uch  legal  advice  and  aasletance  as 
may  require  u  apparently  unique 
dertaklng  la  ao  sound  and  promLses 
•uch  real  value  that  there  is  every 
expect  that  It  will  be  taken  up  by  ot 
munitles  with  camps  that   are  wit 
accoss  to  the  established  free  legal 
There  are  few  soldiers  who  do 
time  or  another  need  legal  advice 
wills  to  be  drawn  and  powers  of  at 
be  made  out  to  help  settle  their 
home      The  Soldiers"  and  Sailors 
which  clj^nges  the  effect  of  certain 
to  which  they  were  parties  at  the 
^efl»ered  the  service   applies  to  many 
do  not  understand  Its  provisions 
tlon,  there  is  a  host  of  matters  of  c 
which    soldiers,    like    civilians,    ne-, 
•lona!  advice 

As  yet.  the  program  applies  only 
biae.  but  It  is  understood  that  if  1 
Uon    1  Indicates   a    need    for    Its   ext 
other  units  in  the  vicinity,  the  serv; 
tnade  a\*»llable   to    them      In   this 
many  other  ways,  the  legal  profps.': 
Ing  Us  contribution  to  the  wu:  •  f! 
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Pastoral    Letter   of   March   22,    11942,    of 
German  Catholic  Bishopt 
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HON  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 


.\f-  \VA(;\f"R  M:  F 
unanimous  con.sent  to  insert  in 
pendix  of  the  Record  a  \rry  :: 
pastoral  letter  of  G- rmt^n  bish 
Roman  Caff,  ■  C  .•  :■  :■  i  :i 
rhMr^-hes  on  Pu.-v>.t>n  t>;ind.iy,  .\ 
14:  i  opy  of  which  ha.s  just  rea 
'"  ■  ■  I  was  publish'^d  ::'. 
V     ?;  in.      v.  v'orday.  Jun>  7 

There  b    •  t-   no  objectio:,    t 
Was  ordered  to  be  print»d    :: 
B?  follows 
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ne  latest  pastoral  letter  cf  the 


German    bishops    cf     the    Roman    Catholic 
Church— the  first  since  the  Fulda  Conference 


last  autumn— has  Just  reached  this 
Dtited    March    23    and    read    In    the 


country 
German 


churches  on  that  day.  Passion  Sunday,  the 
document  reveals  that  the  bishops  had  re- 
cently submitted  formal  pretexts  to  the  Nazi 
Government  against  oppression  of  Christi- 
anity  and  the  church,  and  had  dem4nded  its 
cessation 

EV^laring   that    Adolf   Hitler      -     i  -.e    had 
fsi'.ccl  to  keep  the  prcmijes  for  -•..> 
'the  church  and  for  freedom 
a  •  iglous   education,    made    in    i:ie    c- li 

c  f  July  20.  1933.  the  letter  chaiges  that 

t..  ■  N    .-IS  >::ive  ;:--r-n>;n"d  -hfir  a--  i  1.; 


church  since  the  war  started  It  accuses 
them  ot  trying  to  destroy  Christianity  In 
Germany  before  the  soldiers  return  home 

The  letter  protests  specifically  against  all 
violatlcns  of  personal  freedom,  against  the 
killing  3f  insane  persons,  and  the  proposal  to 
kill  Incurables,  against  the  forcible  confisca- 
tion of  property,  including  churches  and 
church  property  from  the  lawful  owners,  and 
against  the  Gestapo's  spying  on  and  charges 
of  treaiion  against  priests  and  laymen  who 
stand  up  for  religious  freedom. 

STJMMART  CONVICTIONS  SCORED 

It  demands  Juridical  proof  of  all  sentences 
and  the  release  of  all  who  have  been  impris- 
oned without  proof,  the  return  of  seized 
property,  and  protection  cf  all  citizens  against 
false  accusations. 

Declaring  that  the  bishops  Intend  to  de- 
fend "our  sacred  creed"  against  all  attacks 
and  that  they  "decisively  and  finally"  refuse 
the  Nazi  suggestion  that  "we  shotild  prove 
our  patriotic  faith  through  falthlessnes.s  to- 
ward Christ  and  our  church."  the  letter  urges 
the  Oer-nan  laity  to  support  the  church  and 
to  "repulse  all  attempts  to  make  you  waver." 

TEXT   OF    Lt.  ri  Ut 

The  text  of  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  Ger- 
man bishops  "on  the  situation  of  the  Catho- 
lic  Chu.-ch   in   Germany'   follows: 

"Deab  Diocisans  ;  For  years  a  war  has  raged 
In  our  fatherland  against  Christianity  and 
church,  and  has  never  t>een  conducted  with 
such  bitterness  Repeatedly  the  German 
bishops  have  asked  the  Reich  government 
to  discontinue  this  fatal  struggle;  but,  un- 
fortunately, our  appeals  and  endeavors  were 
^•THr^^jt  success 

F  en    In    wartime,    when    solidarity    has 
»  vays    oeen    a   matter   of   course,   the    fight 

ntmu"*!;  nay.  Increases  In  sharpness  and 
bitter:.*'-^  ir  cl  lies  like  a  tremendous  Incubus 
on  th-'  '  ■•  ■■" my  people,  of  whom  at  the  last 
census  !>5  percent — in  Bavaria  even  98  per- 
cent— have  professed  to  be  Christians. 

"Therefore,  the  German  bishops  have  con- 
sidered it  their  duty  toward  church  and 
people  V-)  put  an  end  to  this  internal  war  by 
a  public  declaration  and  an  effective  order 
As  we  know  that  the  faithful  expect  their 
bishops  to  do  evervthlng  to  protect  belief 
and  conscience,  to  reestablish  the  peace  of 
religion  and  church  and  to  ease  their  souls 
from  severe  pressure,  we  feel  obliged  to 
make  public  the  most  important  points  of 

r  rremolr  (to  the  Reich  government). 

"I 

"In  tl-ie  concordat  of  July  20,  1933,  the 
P'Mch  government  granted  the  Catholic 
i  iiurch  state  protection  for  the  free  devel- 
opment of  its  functions.  Actually,  these 
granta  have  not  been  kept,  Christianity  and 
the  Catholic  Church  have  been  denied  state 
protection  and  are  being  fought  and  fettered 
through  measures  and  organs  of  party  and 
state, 

WORSHIP     IS     RESTRICTED 

"1  Promised  and  pledged  was  'the  liberty 
of  creed  find  worship  of  the  Catholic  religion," 
In  truth,  pressure  is  frequently  used  on  these 
who  depend  on  state  or  party  positions  to 
force  them  to  conceal  or  deny  their  Catholic 
religion  or  to  compel  them  to  abandon  the 
church.  Through  numerous  ordinances  and 
laws  open  worship  of  the  Catholic  religion 
has  t>een  restricted  to  such  a  d?gree  that  It 
has  disappeared  almost  entirely  from  public 
life.  It  appears  as  if  the  sltn  cf  Christ, 
which  in  the  year  312  was  glorloiisly  carried 
from  the  catacombs.  Is  to  be  driven  back  to 
the  catacombs 

•  E%en  worship  within  the  houses  of  God 
Is  freque;itly  restricted  and  cpprested.  Quite 
a  number  of  places  of  worship,  especially  in 
'he  OstrrLark.  In  the  newly  conquered  terrl- 
'  ries.  but  also  In  the  old  Reich,  have  been 
Ciosed  by  force  and  even  used  for  profane 
purposes  Services  in  rented  rooms  have 
fnen   prchiblted    desplt«   urgent   necessities. 
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Purchases  of  lots  for  the  construction  of  new 
churches  is  being  rendered  impoRSlble 

"From  time  to  time  religious  instruction 
for  children  and  Juveniles  has  been  pro- 
hibited even  In  church-owned  premises  and 
has  been  punished.  Religious  care  In  hospi- 
tals has  been  most  severely  restricted  through 
new  laws 

"2.  Catholic  parents  and  the  Catholic 
Church  have  the  natural  and  divine  right  to 
educate  their  children  religiously  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
ethical  law  and  in  conformity  with  their  ou-n 
consciences  Through  concordat.s,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  churches  on  school 
and  education  has  been  expressly  granted 

"Actually,  however,  the  rights  ot  parents 
and  church  are  being  more  and  mere  restrict- 
ed and  have  become  ineffective.  Juveniles 
in  state  youth  organizations.  In  hostels  and 
labor  camps,  often  even  in  schools  and  coun- 
try homes  for  evacuated  children  are  being 
influenced  in  an  antl-Chrlstlan  manner  and 
kept  away  from  religious  services  and  celebra- 
tions. In  the  new  state  Instltutlors  (such  as 
teachers"  training  schools,  all-pohtlcal  educa- 
tional homes,  etc  )  any  Christian  nnd  religi- 
ou.?  Influence  Is  absolutely  impcssible. 

"3.  The  Catholic  Church  and  its  priests 
have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  pronounce  and 
defend,  freely  and  unrestricted,  orally  and  in 
writing,  the  creeds  and  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  The  clergy,  by  agreement,  has 
been  granted  stat»  protection  for  ';he  execu- 
tion of  its  duties. 

"In  reality.  Catholic  priests  ar*;  watched 
constantly  and  suspiciously  In  their  teaching 
and  pastoral  duties;  priests  without  proof  of 
any  guilt,  are  banned  from  their  dlxeses  and 
homes,  even  deprived  of  their  freedom  and 
punished  for  having  fulfilled  theJ'  priestly 
duties  truthfully  and  scrupul0U5ly 

"It  Is  unbearable  that  clergymen  are  being 
punished  with  expulsion  from  the  country  or 
interment  in  a  concentration  camp  without 
court  proceduje  and  any  contact  with  the 
clergy,  when  approach  to  the  blshcprlc  cculd 
have  resulted  In  the  explanation  of  misunder- 
standlrgs  or  the  prevention  of  mistakes. 

"The  holding  of  religious  services  and  exer- 
cises is  made  almost  impossible;  the  religious 
press  has  been  destroyed  almost  entirely;  the 
reprinting  of  religious  books,  even  cutechlsms, 
school  Bibles,  and  diocesan  prayer  books  Is  not 
permitted,  while  anti-Christian  writings  may 
be  printed  and  distributed  in  ma-^s  circula- 
tion."' 

CHtTlCH"S    WORK    HAMPERED 

"4.  It  Is  consented  upon  and  granted  by 
agreement:  "Orders  and  religious  societies 
are  not  subjected  by  the  state  to  any  spe- 
cific restriction  regarding  their  pastoral, 
educational,  medical  and  relief  work,  con- 
duct of  their  affairs,  and  adminls*  ration  of 
their  estates  ' 

"In  fact,  the  Catholic  orders  have  been 
expelled  from  schools  almost  entirely  and 
are  being  curtailed  in  their  other  activities 
on  an  ever-increasing  scale,  A  larj  e  part  of 
their  property  and  their  institutions  have 
been  taken  away  from  them  and  nany  are 
destined  to  perish  because  of  the  law  pro- 
hibiting able-bodied  men  to  work  for  them. 
Consequently,  the  German  people  will  be  in 
future  without  the  pastoral  services  of  the 
priests  of  the  orders  and  without  the  sacri- 
ficing services  of  their  nuns, 

•"5,  It  has  been  promised  and  granted: 
"Within  the  llmiutions  of  the  law,  the 
clergy  has  the  sole  right  to  erect,  conduct, 
and  administer  the  seminaries  for  priests 
as  well  as  church  refectories,' 

"'In  truth,  not  only  the  church  refec- 
tories for  students  have  t)een  largely  de- 
stroyed or  taken  from  the  administration 
of  the  church  authorities  but  even  semi- 
naries for  priests  have  been  confiscated  and 
deprived  of  their  clerical  status.  This  Is  in 
conformity  with  the  purpose  of  th  -e  v,  > 
wish  to  deprive  the  Catholic  prietthor  i  of 
successors. 
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'We  emphasize  that  before  the  authorities 
we  not  only  stand  up  for  religious  and  cleri- 
cal rights  but  likewise  for  the  human  rights 
bestowed  by  God  on  mankind.  Every  honest 
human  being  is  interested  in  the  respect  and 
preservation  of  these  rights;  without  them 
the  entire  we  tern  culture  must  break  down. 

•*1.  Every  man  has  the  natural  richt  for 
personal  freedom  within  the  boundaries  des- 
ignated by  obedience  to  God,  consideration 
of  his  fellow  man  and  the  common  good 
and   the  Just   laws  of  the  civil  authorities. 

"We  German  bishops  protest  against  every 
disregard  of  personal  freedom.  We  demand 
Juridical  proof  of  all  sentences  and  release 
of  all  fellow  citizens  who  have  been  deprived 
of  their  liberty  without  proof  of  an  act 
punishable   with   imprisonment." 

STATE    KILLINGS    CONDEMNED 

"2,  Every  man  has  the  natural  right  to  life 
and  the  goods  essential  for  living.  The  liv- 
ing God,  the  Creator  of  all  life,  is  sole  mas- 
ter over  life  and  death. 

"With  deep  horror  Christian  Germans  have 
learned  that,  by  order  of  the  state  authori- 
ties, numerous  Insane  persons,  entrusted  to 
asylums  and  instiiutious,  were  destroyed  as 
so-called  'unproductive  citizens,"  At  pres- 
ent a  large-scale  campaign  Is  being  made  for 
th-  ki.ling  of  Incurables  through  a  film  rec- 
ommended by  the  auihorltics  and  designed 
to  calm  the  conscience  through  appeals  to 

pity 

"We  German  bishops  shall  not  cease  to 
protest  against  the  killing  of  Innocent  per- 
sons. Nobody's  life  is  safe  unless  the  com- 
mandment "Tliou  shall  not  k  11,'  Is  observed. 

-3,  Every  man  has  the  natural  right  to 
property  and  the  use  of  his  lawfully  acquired 
propcrtv  and  to  protection  by  the  State  of 
private  "property  against  willful  lnterferer.ee. 
Nevertheless,  in  past  years  muny  chuich 
possessions,  and  especially  houses  of  religious 
orders,  have  been  taken  away  by  force  from 
their  lawful  owners  and  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. Even  places  of  worship  have  been 
confiscated  and  desecrated, 

"We  bishops,  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic 
peop:e.  from  whom  come  the  members  of 
our  orders,  protest  against  this  violation  of 
natural  property  rights  and  demand  the  re- 
turn of  the  unlawfully  confiscated  and  In 
many  cases  sequestrated  property.  We  pro- 
test against  such  willful  acts  for  the  sake  of 
the  common  good  and  as  defenders  of  the 
fundamental  social  order  willed  by  Gcd.  For 
what  happens  today  to  church  property  may 
tomorrow  happen  to  any  lawful  property. 

RIGHT   TO   TRUTH   CLAIMED 

"4  Every  man  has  the  natural  rights  to 
the  protection  of  his  honor  against  lie  and 
Blander. 

"On  the  front  and  in  the  homeland  faith- 
ful Christians  fulfill  their  patriotic  duties 
like  all  their  felow  citizens.  Yet  Catholic 
priests  and  laymen  are  suspiciously  watched, 
secretly  suspected,  nay.  publicly  branded  as 
traitors  and  national  enemies,  JUFt  because 
they  stand  up  for  the  freedom  of  the  church 
and  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith 

"Catholics  of  the  religious  orders  have  ful- 
filled their  duty  heroically  In  the  field,  at 
home  and  in  war,  a  fact  which  has  t)een  fre- 
quently acknowledged  through  the  bestow- 
ing of  war  decorations.  In  spite  of  this, 
many  have  been  deprived  of  their  monastic 
homes. 

"We  bishops  protest  against  such  viola- 
tions of  truth  and  Justice  and  demand  ef- 
fective, honorable  protection  for  all  citizens. 
Including  faithful  Catholics  and  members  of 
Catholic  orders. 

"For  months,  regardless  of  war  misery,  an 
anti-Christian  wave  of  prapaganda,  fostered 
by  party  meetings  and  party  pamphlets,  has 
been  carried  through  the  country  with  the 
clearly  noticeable,  even  outspoken,  aim  to  suf- 


focate the  vigor  of  the  Catholic  Church  In 
German  lands, 

"If  possible,  they  wish  to  destroy  Christian- 
ity in  Germany  during  the  war,  before  the 
soldiers,  whose  Christian  faith  gives  them 
the  strength  for  heroic  battles  and  sacrifices, 
return  home.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  whose  deepest  feelings  are  hurt 
by  such  attacks  on  Christianity.  Justly  expect 
the  Immediate  and  frank  rectifications  of  the 
Reich  Government  of  the  unjust  oppression 
and  hated  struggle  against  Christianity  and 
the  church 

"Dear  Diocesans:  We  bishops  have  in- 
formed you  of  our  grave  worries  and  ardent 
endeavor  for  inner  peace  in  our  German  na- 
tion. We  call  upon  you,  with  the  devotion 
we  have  always  shown  you.  to  support  our 
efforts  through  your  prayer  and  your  un- 
shakable faith,  and  to  repulse  decisively  and 
vigorously  all  attempts  to  make  j'ou  waver 

""We  wish  to  prove  through  our  attitude 
that  we  long  for  nothing  but  Internal  peace, 
and  esteem  nothing  as  highly  and  faithfully 
as  our  sacred  creed,  which  we  shall  defend 
against  all  attacks.  Decisively  and  firmly  we 
refuse  the  suggestion  that  we  shcmld  prove 
our  patriotic  faith  through  faithlessness  to- 
ward Christ  and  our  church. 

"We  remain  eternally  true  to  our  Father- 
land Just  because,  and  at  any  price,  we  re- 
main faithful  to  our  Saviour  and  our  church 
God  bless  our  country  and  our  holy  church 
God  give  an  honest,  happy,  lasting  peace  to 
the  church   and   the  Fatherland. 

"The  German  Bishops. 
"For  the  Diocere  of  Wuerzburg. 
"Matthias.   Bi-^hop  of  Wuerzburg. 

"Wuerzburg,  March  22.  1942, 

"The  above  pastoral  letter  Is  to  be  read  In 
all  churches  during  the  services  on  Passion 
Sundav.  March   22,   1942, 

"Responsible  for  d.strlbutlon  and  edition: 

"The  Bishop  of  Wuerzburg 

"Matthias    Ehrenfried." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Monday.  June  8,  1942 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to'  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Pike  County  Republican,  Pittsfield,  111., 
which  I  believe  should  be  preserved: 

ISOLATIONISM— WHAT  IS  Ft? 

mere  is  a  lot  of  loose  talk  about  something 
called  Isolationism.  Our  own  Senator  Brooks 
said  the  other  day  that  isolatlonLsm  was 
sunk  at  Pearl  Harbor.  If  Isolationism  (in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  Is  now  used)  was 
sunk  at  Pearl  Harbor,  we  sustained  a  greater 
catastrophe  there  than  we  thoucht.  If  iso- 
lationism in  the  broader  implications  of  the 
term  was  meant,  then  scmethlng  was  sunk 
that  did  not  exist  In  this  country  That  also 
does  not  make  sense. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  people  talk  about  Iso- 
lationism without  pausing  to  consider  what 
the  term  has  come  to  mean.  Isolationism, 
in  its  present  implications,  is  merely  a  syn- 
onym for  Americanism.  It  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  figurative  Chinese  walls  or 
cold-shoulder  attitudes  toward  other  world 
peoples.  Isolationism  as  used  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  World  War  in  Europe 
means  Just  one  thing— Isolation  of  America 


from  other  people's  quarrels  In  whlcii  we  htve 

no  concern. 

"Isolationism."  as  the  term  Is  now  used.  Is 
summed  up  in  our  Monroe  Doctrine,  No  real 
American,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  now 
or  ever  has  had  any  desire  to  hold  this  country 
aloof  from  any  consuuctlve  program  that 
means  betterment  for  any  or  all  peoples. 
Americans  never  have  been  willing  to  Inx-clve 
tlie  country  in  any  program  that  would  In- 
evitably lead  to  force  of  arms. 

It  is  foolish  for  anyone  to  apply  the  term 
"isolationL=t "  in  Its  more  sinister  aspects  to 
any  honest  American  or  honest  American  po- 
litical party.  It  is  not  only  foolish.  It  Is 
vic.ous  and  is  Intended  to  be  Just  that  by  the 
Communists  and  their  fellow  travelers  who 
apply  it  In  that  sense  President  James  Mon- 
roe. In  originally  s^tatlng  his  great  doctrine, 
said:  ""In  the  wars  of  the  Exiropean  powers  In 
matters  relating  to  themselves  we  have  never 
taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our 
policy  to  do  so  " 

Isolationism.  In  the  sense  Implied  In  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  should  be  practiced  and 
preached  by  the  Republican  Party  The  Rc- 
publlran  Party  should  shout  It  from  the 
housetops.  We  must  reaffirm  It  In  the  peace 
that  follows  this  war 

Isolationism— what  Is  It? 

It  Is  the  good  neighbor  who  attends  to  his 
own  business  and  Is  willing  that  cthens 
should  attend  to  theirs  It  Is  the  fellow 
(individual  or  nation)  who  doesn't  go  around 
poking  his  nose  Into  other  people's  potato 
patches. 

Isolationism— what  Is  It? 

It  is  Washington,  the  father  of  his  country; 
it  Is  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the  Democratic 
Party;  It  is  Lincoln,  the  founder  of  the  R?- 
publlcan  Party;  it  Is  Andrew  Jackson,  the  o'd 
rough  and  ready  of  American  politics;  It  If 
James  Monroe,  the  author  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine; it  Is  the  Mnnr.^e  Doctrine  Itself. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  8.  1942 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous constnt  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pend X  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered 
by  Prof.  Max  Radm.  entitled  "lus  Gen- 
tium," at  the  Riccobono  S-minar  of 
Roman  Law  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  School  of  Law.  Monday.  May 
11.  1942. 

mere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

lus  gentium  was  an  Idea  that  fructified 
ancient  law  and  changed  It  from  a  system 
that  enforced  exclusive  privllrgefc  bafed  on 
race  ar.d  nationality  Into  one  that  undertook 
to  embrace  mankind  Ordinarily  such  Ideas 
In  the  ancient  world  are  derived  from  the 
Greeks  In  this  case,  however,  we  must  turn 
to  the  Romans  who  developed  the  concept  as 
well  as  the  term,  to  a  point  far  beyond  any- 
thing achieved  by  their  Greek  teachers  and 
models. 

When  we  meet  the  phrase  first.  It  has  al- 
ready undergone  a  remarkable  charge  We 
can,  however,  reedily  con.'ecture  e^ me  of  the 
stages  through  which  it  had  pas.srd  At  the 
time  of  the  great  compilation  of  Jtistmian 
which  was  to  give  law  to  the  western  worJ4 
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m  the  different  way  in  which  they 
pencfTul  stranger? 

But  for  a  long  time  It  was  only 
a<  n;il  privilege  that  this  sense  of  t 
the    stranger  Jound    expre-sion 
nations  and   .states  m.ide  treaties 
othpr  in  which  they  accorded  the 
rec.procal    rightB   in    the    terrltfrK- 
othT.   the   development   of   that   i 
mi>re   rapid   strides   at    R<ime   bee 
had  more  varied  and  extensive  t 
othrr  pet^ples  than  any  other  state 
h!s^'  ry      That   Rome.  rl«-en   to  a 
pretl   n-iiiuirKP    exploited  these  trei 
to  turn  a  system  of  alliances  lntc> 
is   another   story      We   may   say    t 
cempen.saied  for  that  by  creattng- 
quite   late — the  Idea  of  a  citizens 
wa-i  almost  a  world  citizenship 

The   law  that   made   these  treat 
tory    the  law  whose  sanction  was 
sense  of  the  moral  obligation  of  afi 
of  a  covenant  between  parties  tha 
under  a  common  government,  tha^ 
called  the  lus  ttenttum.  internatio 
It  Is  still  called      And  under  this 
of  lus  gentium  it  has  been  har.deM 
a  tradition  from  the  earliest  times 
the  aice  of  discovery.  Francisco  de 
Spain,  and  a  century  later.  H\igo 
—  Holland,  restated  it  in  modern 
a  Christian  background 

This  form  of  lus  gentium  Is  the 
and    permar.ent    strand    In    a   cha 
Complex    concept.     The    o'.her 
ceived  a  special  devekipment  In 
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places  in  which  foreigners  had 
own      One    of    these    exceptional 
though  Aristotle,  of  course    could 
known  of  It.  was  the  city  of  Rome. 

There,  as  early  as  243  B.  C  ,  a 
was  set  up.  clothed  with  the  so 
the  Roman   people   itself,   who  w 
CMCs    only    between    foreigners 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  a 
elgn  law.  and  not  Roman  law. 
Fe'.rfted  and  assayed  this  forelgr 
Bi :    :ed  It 
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how  he  li.   f u  to  administer  the 

of  the  edicts  of  all  magistrates,  a 
had  grown  up  which  the  Romans 
called    "lus    honorarium."    "magis 
law      and  which   has  many  resem 
the  administrative  law  which  toda  ' 
Ject  of  such  lively  controvery 

Just  as  the  magistrate-made  law 
—praetor  ultimately  l)ecame  a  lx;dy  o 
rules  that  completely  reconstructed 
•nd  r'.eid  law  of  the  ancient 
r  law  of  the  fore 

I:  ;onali/ed  the  fore 

laws   which    he    applied        It    tjeca 
eralized  law  that    the  Romans  co 
call   "lus  gentium."  1.  e .  •gentile 
r.on-Roman  law.  a  txxly  of  principles 
the  soundneas  and  equity  were  derf 
by  their  presence  In  one   or    ^ 
civilized     communities     wr.;.     a 
came  Into  contact. 
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I  hav?  said  that  the  Romans  late  In  their 
career-ln  A  D  212  In  fact — established  the 
Idea  of  a  world  citizenship,  at  any  rate,  of  a 
cltlzen&nlp  vastly  more  extensive  than  had 
ever  Ijeen  known  before.  And  three  cen- 
turies earlier  they  had  taken  a  step  In  that 
direction  which  basically  contradicted  the 
ancient  notion  still  maintained  by  Aristotle, 
that  a  fitate  and  city  were  Identical,  that  no 
state  could  properly  exist  which  was  larger 
than  the  group  that  could  come  together  in 
one  place  within  the  hearing  of  one  man's 
voice. 

Rome,  In  89  B  C  .  found  Itself  compelled 
to  add  to  Its  Citizenship  all  the  Italians, 
formerly  classified  as  allies  or  friends  or 
neighbors  This  sudden  access  of  thousands 
of  new  citizens  shifted  a  mass  of  legal  busi- 
ness from  the  foreign  praetor's  court  to  that 
of  the  city  praetor  and  furnished  a  reason- 
able occasion  for  the  reorganization  of  txjth 
courts  That  reorganization  took  the  form 
of  permitting  a  new  and  simplified  procedure, 
which  on  the  whole  may  well  be  called  the 
most  flexible  and  adaptable  that  courts  have 
ever  known 

But  a  subtler  change  took  place  at  this 
time  as  well,  a  change  tx)th  In  the  science 
and  the  practice  of  the  law.  It  was  the 
age  at  which  Cicero's  teacher,  the  famous 
lawyer.  Quintus  Muclias.  first  attempted  to 
systematize  and  classify  the  law  And  In 
practice  It  was  the  period  when  the  lus 
gentium,  the  foreign  law  of  the  foreign 
praetors  court,  was  found  to  be  so  nearly 
like  a  body  of  rules  based  on  reason  and 
equity  that  the  term  Inevitably  shifted  its 
meaning  in  the  minds  of  lawyers.  From 
being  lus  gentium,  in  the  sense  of  the 
law  of  foreign  nations.  It  became  lus 
gentium  in  the  sense  of  the  "law  of  all 
nations  " 

In  this  new  guise.  It  was  as  applicable  to 
Romans  as  to  foreigners.  Indeed,  the  for- 
eign praetors  court  Itself  soon  changed 
character  This  happened  under  Augustus 
when  so  many  changes  were  made  In  Roman 
government  and  administration.  It  became 
a  court  in  which  citizens  and  foreigners 
were  heard  In  their  mutual  claims,  not 
merely  foreigners  against  foreigners.  But  It 
rapidly  declined,  because  real  foreigners  with 
the  rights  of  residence  in  Rome  became  few. 
Mnst  men  of  foreign  origin  were  emanci- 
pated slaves.  1.  e ,  men  of  conquered  na- 
tions, who  differently  from  modem  prac- 
tice, became  Roman  citizens  by  that  fact. 
Tliey  themselves  had  limited  rights,  but 
their  children  were  full  citizens. 

Rome  was  a  unique  city  and  lus  gentium 
a  unique  concept.  To  turn  what  was  a 
privilege  accorded  as  a  mark  of  special  grace 
Into  a  right  that  a  magistrate  armed  with 
all  the  power  of  the  state  could  enforce.  Is  a 
common  enough  development.  But  to  do 
so  on  behalf  of  persons  who  had  no  ties 
of  kinship  or  common  government  was 
to  create  an  Idea  of  law  that  we  our- 
selves have  only  Imperfectly  realized  in  prac- 
tice, as.  of  course,  the  Romans  did  not 
realize  it 

Ideas  do  not  work  themselves  out.  as 
solemn  philosophers  tell  us.  They  are 
worked  out  by  men.  When  a  Roman  his- 
torian denounces  a  Roman  general  who  se- 
cured a  victory  by  poisoning  the  enemy's 
water  supply,  he  makes  clear  that  it  Is  not 
the  idea  of  right  law  that  has  been  lacking 
In  the  western  world  but  men  of  good  will 
and  right  minds  to  make  the  Idea  effective. 
The  Roman  lus  gentium  Is  our  Inheritance, 
since  we  are  participants  In  that  great 
civilization  which  began  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  Is  well  worth  careful  study 
But  It  Is  not  enough  to  study  It.  Unless 
we  accept  its  obligations.  In  deeds  as  well 
as  words,  we  may  find  ourselves  recurring 
to  the  savage  days  In  which  all  men  are 
rlghtless  who  do  not  belong  to  the  one 
superstate  that  claim*  the  dominance  of  the 
wor.d    v-   .  s  privilege. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMATK3 

[liiN   N((JII  W.  LUCAS 

ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Monday,  June  8.  1942 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  article  WTit- 
ten  by  Herb  Graffis.  of  the  Chicago  Times, 
entitled  "An  F.  D.  R.  Celebration." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AN    F     D     n.    CELtBRATION 

How  about  a  day  for  Franklin  D  Roosevelt? 
It  should  be  a  day  when  every  factory  in  the 
country  hits  a  new  peak  of  war  materiel 
production,  when  the  War  savings  bond  and 
stamp  sales  set  a  record  day's  sale,  when 
every  other  home-front  war  activity  will  hit 
Its  top  gait.  It  should  be  a  day  with  parades 
and  speeches  that  won't  Interfere  with  pro- 
duction, but  which  will  give  the.  holy  cause 
a  hot  deep  shot  of  the  hoopla  that  will 
Inspire  even  greater  zip   in  our  efforts 

A  fellow  named  Fred  Newman  had  the 
hunch  for  the  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  day. 
When  he  told  me  about  it  I  wortdered  what 
had  happened  to  him.    He  voted  for  Hoover. 

In  the  tough  years  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's first  two  terms  Fred's  business  nose- 
dived. The  fellow  is  a  diligent,  smart  worker. 
He  could  have  blamed  the  President  for  New- 
mans  troubles.  He  could  have  said  this  social 
gain  proposition  Is  a  lot  of  "coneroo."  He 
could  have  snarled  and  damned  Roosevelt  as 
a  war  monger.  But  he  didn't,  although  I 
must  say  that  Fred  didn't  spend  his  spare 
time  going  around  beating  drums  for  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt. 

Now  he  thinks  we  all  could  benefit  by  a 
highly  enthusiastic  and  substantial  tribute 
to  the  President.  Why?  Because  Newman, 
like  other  Americans  who  know  what  the 
score  is.  realizes  the  Nation  would  have  been 
In  a  hell  of  a  fix  If  It  hadn't  had  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  to  show  the  foresight,  stand  the 
abuse,  and  do  the  work  that  has  led  us  all 
in  achieving  a  miracle  In  quickly  getting 
ourselves  In  condition  to  fight  for  our  free- 
dom. 

We  could  make  history  with  a  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  day.  Its  been  our  temperament 
to  wait  until  too  late  to  give  our  great  men 
acknowledgement  of  their  wise,  strong  lead- 
ership. Washington  and  Lincoln  never  had 
Nation-wide  celebrations  that  might  have 
helped  a  lot  in  making  the  Revolutionary  and 
Civil  Wars  shorter  They  were  constantly 
handicapped  by  the  petty  picking  and  the 
conniving  of  those  who  detested  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln  for  what  they  were  doing 
for  all  their  fellow  Americans.  Instead  of 
primarily  keeping  in  mind  the  interests  of  a 
small,  selfish  minority. 

Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Hlrohlto  have  days 
when  their  people  have  to  turn  out  and  hell, 
viva,  and  banzai  them  Their  people  must, 
or  else      We  are  not  compelled  to. 

A  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  day  would  he  a 
glorious  demonstration  of  the  common  man's 
confidence  in  himself.  Roosevelt's  whole 
policy  has  been  based  on  giving  the  greatest 
number  of  people  a  fair  break,  and  It's  time 
the  greatest  number  of  Americans  let  the 
man  know  he's  been  right  in  this  aim. 

So  there's  the  Idea.  It  can  be  made — and 
should  be  made — one  of  the  most  gigantic 
and  substantial  demonstrations  of  the  might 
and  unity  of  the  good  common  American 
man.  woman,  and  child  that  ever  tipped  off 
the  world  to  what  kind  of  people  wh  ue 
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an  addre.^>  tiiir.'.-d  '  P;::damentals  of 
Freedom,"  delivered  b\  M:  E  E.  Wilson, 
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Bt.iau.Ne  Ml'.  WiLson  .->  address  deals 
understandingly  with  one  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  form  of  government,  I 
think  it  is  of  particular  interest  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  Winston  Churchill  said  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force.  'Never  in  the  field  of  human  con- 
flict was  8o  much  owed  by  so  many  to  so 
few,  •  he  might  equally  well  have  been  re- 
ferring to  the  epic  of  the  American  aircraft 
indtistry.  When  the  history  of  this  war  Is 
written,  it  will  clearly  reveal  the  miracle  of 
American  aircraft  production,  and  the  cou- 
rageous part  played  by  a  handful  of  men 
once  called  munitions  racketeers  and  mer- 
chants of  death. 

You  will  recall  the  performance  of  the  last 
war.  when  we  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  on  aircraft  that  arrived  too  late.  Out 
of  this  failure  of  World  War  No.  1  grew  the 
triumphs  of  World  War  No.  2— and  all  because 
a  lew  young  men  determined  never  to  let  It 
happen  again. 

Most  of  you  will  remember  the  aircraft  con- 
troversy that  revolved  about  General  Mitchell. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  you  recall  that  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  appointed  a  board,  headed  by 
Dwight  Morrow,  to  investigate  It.  The  re- 
port of  that  board  is  one  of  the  great  dccu- 
ments  of  modern  times,  and  Dwight  Morrow 
should  go  down  In  history  as  one  of  our  great 
statesmen. 

This  board  found  15  years  ago  that  a  strong 
air  force  Is  a  fundamental  requirement  for 
national  security,  that  the  backbone  of  that 
air  force  must  be  a  strong,  private  industry, 
financially  sound  and  technically  supreme, 
and  that  a  continuing  program  of  procure- 
ment of  military  and  commercial  aircraft  was 
es.sentlal  to  such  an  Industry.  That  docu- 
ment is  the  Magna  Carta  of  American  avia- 
tion— if  not  the  salvation  of  cur  freedom. 

It  breathed  the  breath  of  life  back  Into  a 
groggy  Industry,  end  the  several  5-year  pro- 
curement programs  which  followed,  developed 
Its  sinews.  Even  then,  the  going  was  heavy. 
Pacificism  was  abroad  In  the  land  Those 
who  believed  that  the  way  to  peace  lay 
through  disarmament,  fostered  Congressional 
Investigations,  profit  controls,  arms  embargos 
and  propaganda  designed  to  discourage  arms 
production  At  a  time  when  old  line  defense 
manufacturers  changed  over  to  silk  ho.=e  and 
pocket  knives,  the  young  aircraft  industry 
battled  its  way  against  great  odds. 

Unprofitable  home  markets  forced  It  into 
the  foreign  field  There.  In  direct  competi- 
tion with  products  of  countries  which,  with 
strong  nationalism,  subsidized  their  foreign 
trade.  It  won  a  clear  victory  on  the  perform- 
ance of  its  product  and  its  low  cost.  Ameri- 
can Douglas  and  Lockheed  transports, 
powered  by  American  air-cooled  radial  en- 
gines, d'-nmated  the  world's  air  lanes. 
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forp'KH  governments  placed 
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'■t.i'.ng  along,  until  now. 
:  -v  vione  is  producing  more 
equipment  than  the  entire  output  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world 

But  this  Is  not  all.  WTille  expanding  our 
own  output,  we  enlisted  the  help  of  the  great 
companies  of  the  automotive  Industry,  and 
others,  to  construct  products  of  cur  design 
To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  conver- 
sion Job  of  the  automotive  people,  you  must 
understand  certain  fundamentals  The  se- 
cret of  automotive  mass  production  was  the 
freezing  of  models  and  the  development  of 
single-purpose  machine  tools  designed  to  re- 
duce costs  While  Ideal  for  the  automobile, 
built  to  sell  at  a  price,  this  was  un.suited  to 
the  airplane,  designed  for  maximum  perform- 
ance measured  In  the  hlahly  competitive 
field  of  transport  and  combat  Aircraft  de- 
signs cannot  be  frozen,  they  must  t>e  fluid — 
In  a  process  of  continual  change,  to  provide 
our  pilots  with  superior  equipment  at  all 
times. 

This  forced  development  by  the  aircraft 
industry  of  Its  "philosophy  of  flexibility  in 
production"  We  uaed  standard  machine 
tools,  with  special  Jigs  and  fixtures  which 
could  be  quickly  changed  to  suit  deeign 
changes  When  we  expanded,  we  simply  put 
the  machine-tool  industry  Into  quantity  pro- 
ductlon'on  standard  machines  That  Indus- 
try performed  the  flist  production  miracle 
At  the  same  time,  we  specialized  In  auto- 
matic controls;  that  is,  the  push-button  op- 
eration, to  facilitate  the  training  of  opera- 
tors. Boys  and  girls  are  trained  In  a  few 
weeks  to  run  complicated  machines,  so  that 
to  date  we  have  suffered  no  shortage  of  man- 
power. All  this  was  foreseen  and  provided 
for  by  the  leaders  of  aviation. 

Now  it  Is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
automotive  Industry  that  It  adopted  our 
philosophy  bodily,  and  put  It  into  effect.  To 
do  this.  It  had  to  scrap  Ita  old  Ideas  and  old 
tools,  learn  our  specialized  technique,  and 
even  build  new  buildings  and  train  new 
crewB.  The  rapidity  of  conversion  of  the 
automotive  industry  la  another  of  the  mir- 
acles of  our  time 

Here  stands  the  record  for  all  to  read  who 
have  eyes  to  eee  The  aircraft  Industry  alone 
assumed  to  Itself  the  responsibility  for  pre- 
paring against  war  to  the  end  that  It  would 
be  ready  with  the  best  airplanes  In  the  world, 
and  the  ability  to  expand  its  capacity  at  a 
rapid  rate  This  responsibility  It  has  dis- 
charged. All  the  aircraft  delivered  to  date 
have  been  manufactured  by  -i.'  -  rraft  In- 
dustry, and  those  on  the  wa}  »  -  be  built 
to  Its  superior  designs 

Just  as  a  measure  of  the  whole  Industry's 
performance,  lets  take  the  record  of  Pratt  & 
■Whitney  Aircraft,  the  engine  manufacturing 
division  of  my  company  Even  3  years  ago. 
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as   an    example       \K:. ■>::■■    .'\'  ri,  :  ya:' 
similar  record.     The  n    •  .      \   u    n 
dnpPrflTd    it      Amencttu    Uinij,'i»;r  :■ 
[k    :      i  ■     n  poliucs,  but  If  recogn:?. 
in   its  own   field — production 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  intett.'*  : 
h(  \i  Ms  i.j!  -ii.M  Tiie  p<  rformanct  i  i  :  :  'w 
CCliH'H>tn'.  ■:-  Pp  in  East  Hartl'sn;  u .  :-- 
cently  dis..  tr  :;ed  a  new  engine  built  by 
Bulck  hert.  ;:.  (  hxserv  Ht.d  rtioOi^t  built  by 
Pratt  &  Whltn.  -,  A  ::  ■  "  'I  i 
up  the  par*?  h-.v.  if  '-  i:.i  I-  ■!  ' 
engine-  i*  'h  t  t;,'  ":  p.,-.. 
with  flyliig  cijlors  No  ma''- 
engines  may  fly  in  this  wide  u 
be  completely  interchangeable  wiUicui  any 
fitting  of  any  sort,  whether  they  carry  the 
proud  eagle  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft,  or 
the  world-famous  Insignia  of  Ford.  Bulck, 
Chevrolet,  or  Nash 

In  this  distinguished  assembly  of  produc- 
tion men  of  proven  competence  we  have 
helped  create  and  consolidate  the  greatest 
producthn    team  of  all  time. 

This  .-  •;  cold  record  of  performance,  yet 
It  ha-  1  ' '  ■  er  significance  •till.  It  ine«na 
that  t-'r  American  enterprise  stUl  flies  a 
broom  at  it,'  masthead,  the  symbol  of  a  clean 
sweep.  Tlie  fanatics  who  once  raised  the  cry 
of  "merchants  of  death"  now  shrilly  scream, 
"too  little  and  too  late  "—but  Industry 
marches  on 

In  a  recent  letter  to  ii.c.  Mr.  Curtice,  of 
Bulck,  said.  "Certainly,  some  appreciative 
mention  is  due  your  good  company,  the  sim- 
ple truth  being  that  our  own  program  is  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  you  had  developed 
such  a  good  engine  In  the  first  place,  and  that 
you  so  unreservedly  helped  us  with  your 
coimsel  and  guidance.  In  the  second 

"I  think  It  is  good  alike  for  Indu-  -  f  l 
the  country  to  know  this.  It  must  bt  i.e.  ;  i- 
enlng  to  the  average  man  to  realize  that 
American  manufacturers  can  cooperate  In  a 
crisis  as  vtgorotiBly  as  they  can  compete  In 
ordinary  times." 

Manufacture  comprises  five  elements,  each 
of  which,  singularly  enough,  begins  with  the 
letter  "M."  You  can  write  a  formula  al>out 
it:  M  — ml  +  m2- m3 -I  m4  f  m5.  Where  "M" 
is  manufacturing,  ml  Is  money.  m2  is  men. 
mS  Is  machinery.  m4  Is  material,  and  m5  Is 
management.  "The  first  four  of  these.  I  e.. 
money,  men,  machinery,  and  material,  are 
tangible.  Of  the  four,  material  is  at  present 
the  really  critical  one,  because  of  the  block- 
ade 

Management,  however.  Is  not  tangible.  Ycu 
can't  buy  It  In  the  market  place.  You  can't 
create  It  out  of  hand.  It  Is  born,  not  made. 
You  don't  appreciate  It  until  you  no  longer 
have  it— then  It's  too  late.  It  Is  that  price- 
less ingredient,  a  sort  of  catalyst,  that  fur- 
nishes the  Impulse  by  which  the  other  four 
m's  are  converted  frcm  inert,  unrelated  ele- 
ments into  a  living  mechanism,  like,  say,  an 
6- -raft  engine. 

I  importance  is  discounted  by  t  rr..  "f 
the  bright  reformer  uP  .^  cf  an  u  da^- 
tr!ft!l5t    -AH  he  knov.  -  ■     produce" 

N  -.••  *he  superiority  of  American  manage- 
n-.'  :  '  -a; .not  be  accotinted  for  r^r)  the  grounds 
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Just  material  gain— It  Is  •    ••    :   '-■^ 
the   iJgnal   beacon    that   In    tne    .':■ 
natural  forces   indicates  which  m   . 
be    abandoned    and    which    pursi. 
impirlantly.    it    Is    the    great    Cf.: 
regulator   of  costji — the  Incentive  t.j,<et  cueu 
dnwn      This,  m  turn,  forces  vnlun-iif  up    ar.d 
we  get  the  economy  of  abur.danc"      w--  ^r- 
too    a    Tital    living  economy — nc  *    •?  •'    d  ■  i;l 
ha-^d  cf  bureaucracy 

These  simple  fundamental.^  -'■-■  ^  bvious 
to  the  businessman  as  to  har  I  .  vn-rant  re- 
•tarem«-nt  yet  th*-y  have  been  ob  icured  by 
false  doctrines  Profit  control  is  a  na}or  po- 
litical project — a'must  to  the  excluaion  of 
pnductlon  contrcl  We  now  have  f  n  fit  con- 
trol by  taxation,  profit  control  by  ne  jotlatlon. 
and  profit  control  tlirougb  pn  «•  ••"■]  A 
natlrn  that  nerlected  Ita  nrnr  •  i.  ,  t^>-iut 
profit  with  a  private  Indu-trv  *  .  simght 
only  to  protect  Its  homeland  A:  ::  an  m- 
du.^try  If  given  a  chance,  would  conlrol  profit 
li*<lf 

My  own  company,  for  instance.  Ir  the  face 
of  an  astroncmical  increase  In  slilpmenta. 
B'abillzed  Its  net  profit  at  the  pre- icar  level. 
This  reduced  the  percentage  of  net  prcflt  to 
Bales  from  7  to  5  percent,  and  nov  .  to  2  to 
3  •    f.  r   1942      Pre-war   earn!  igs  came 

pr  .    from    husinesa    with    oilers    than 

our  own  OovcTiimont.  and  cut  3f  plants 
owned  wholly  by  the  stockholders  aiid  op- 
erated with  their  resources  Tils  estab- 
itiihed  the  policy  of  no  extra  prol:  out  of 
war.  to  Implement  which,  for  ov«  r  a  year, 
we  have  voluntarily  reduced  our  prices  on 
fixed  price  ccntrorta  by  many  millions  of 
dollars  Others  have  done  llkev  ise — even 
the  ugh  th«re  is  no  provision  for  ncrcaslng 
price*  If  costa  exceed  present  estlriates. 

Recently,  when  a;ked  to  Investigate  the 
possibility  of  constructing  a  now  j  lant  with 
Government  funds  In  a  dhtant  lo<atlon,  we 
olTered  to  g'l  ahead  with  the  understanding 
that  It  wruld  result  In  no  additional  profit 
to  cur  company 

However,  we  miiat  clearly  unders  land  that 
If  the  profit  incentive  Is  elimlnaied.  then 
the  celling  on  coats  is  removed  Without 
•uch  a  control,  the  ci^ta  of  the  delene  pro- 
gram can  scar  What  use  then  to  treat 
symptoms  of  Inflaticr  while  encoui  aging  the 
disease  Itself  American  hu«lnes,s  doesn't  de- 
fend the  profit  moMve  through  sei  -interest. 
but  through  the  public  Interest  a-s  well 

If  these  theorists  who  don't  understand 
the  American  way  of  initiati"  -  id  enter- 
prise, would  qu't  tinkering  u  •  ii,^  spark 
p'u^;  and  put  one  drop  of  oil  m  th-  mapneto 
instead  American  lnriu-«try  wr^u  I  dem'  n- 
atrate  such  enthus'a«m  as  hv  ^-  t  m  been 
/een  in  this  land  Continuen  ;  -  i-v  t.i  in- 
JU'try  will  not  only  Impair  r  •'  t  -  -rong 
force  which  can  be  depended  m  |  ••  win 
the  war  but  may  als.^  destroy  ;  -  |  r •-  hing 
worth  flight mg  for 

For  r\'.T  freedom  Is  not  Just  a  r  i 
r.al    r   ■  :i — it    is    a    v.tal.    cl> 

struct  •;    ritual  frrco      It  ev>>; 

miraculous  milltii-  .  -./■  :  I 
twr.t  only  rn  pe.ivi  V.iore  i: 
mr.ity.  avoids  interference  wi'l 
cf  natural  forces  and  endeavor 
them  and  Improve  his  empl.  •. 
he  produces  a  mirac'.e  of  ;  :  a 
human  mlr-l  r<~u'.d  ever  r   •  -:■ 

The  srir      f   A'-    ■-  ■  \  '«  "■  e  ~i-"i-      '   Air, 
can    free^i.  :r.       Uur    :\ :■■■•-•.  r<     s'-J-.-v    ur- 
bued  with  the  fundan  "i  ■  i.*  if 
r-r~"'^  *-^'-  1  -■--•  ~   ticep;      I' 
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•'■  ^    vr-  -   I      It  manl- 
•|;i:.   p".  0-(  I  :.y  of  co- 
.■\:  li  :  K    :  t-'-''    i-^    f-   ;•*   of   re- 
al   reward    is    the    Individual 
I    -Sc   'jffii   done,   whether   the 
•.■'"  s-  Ti:-  .«  trf'   i  ,  irj«  house  on  the  hill  or 
i     ■•.     :i  -  I  i    ::.   \  '  ■.^'-      During  the  era  Just 
I  -  •  J     ■>..     ■   i   -    I  .  ;^-  1    too    much    by    the 
ct.--r  --yrT-. '    Is      In  the  period  ahead,  we  will 
jicl -^  rr.   re  f  y  ^-^rvlce  rendered 

r^,  IS  concept  of  freedom  Is  fundamentally 
:  1^  sed  to  the  Old  World  concept  of  com- 
;^  :  .on.  whose  driving  force  la  fear.  This 
•A  >.-  at  the  bottom,  is  a  ';-rii;;?le  between 
:  ■>■■  -J.  ;  concepts,  and  v-  ~*  lices  are  high 
indeed  And  the  enemy  is  uc:  Just  the  Axis — 
It  is  ♦hat  sinister  force  of  selfish  materialism. 
A  ■  ■ :  ••:  ■  ►e  called  socialism  or  any  other 
rv.i..  :.(.:. A:y  ;sm  If  we  lose — It  Is  the  long 
shadow  of  a  night  of  darkness  If  we  win — 
It  Is  the  rosy  dawn  of  a  new  day 

We  In  aircraft  were  irked  by  the  resistance 
encountered  In  our  struggle  to  build  the 
backbone  of  national  security,  but  we  realize 
now  It  did  us  little  harm  On  the  contrary, 
we  were  made  strong  by  the  task  of  overcom- 
ing difflcultles  Out  of  It,  we  have  develop>ed 
a  new  sense  of  social  responsibility.  The 
pioneer  aircraft  companies  are  seeking  to  dis- 
charge a  public  trust  In  obedience  to  these 
Ideals 

"We  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  great  task  of 
producing  whatever  Is  required  by  the  war 
efTort  at  the  maximum  rate  and  the  lowest 
cost  consistent  with  high  quality. 

"In  the  execution  of  the  foregoing,  we 
pledge  ourselves — (1)  to  limit  profit  to  that 
necessary  to  maintain  the  business  In  a  sound 
financial  position;  (2)  to  stimulate  output 
and  reduce  costs  by  rewarding  individual 
Initiative  with  adequate  compensation  under 
the  best  possible  working  conditions;  (3)  to 
take  all  measures  consistent  with  accomplish- 
ment of  the  task  to  the  end  that  after  the 
war  we  can  help  restore  stability  In  the  short- 
est possible  time.  * 

These  principles  combine  practical  pa- 
triotism with  business  and  social  sense  They 
recognize  a  stewardship  of  public  funds,  for- 
swear excessive  profits,  and  set  fair  earnings 
as  the  mainspring  that  drives  our  free-run- 
ning machine.  They  establish  salaries  and 
wages  as  the  Index  of  worth,  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  cooperative  system  which  de- 
pends for  Its  motive  upon  the  hope  of  re- 
ward They  accept  the  responsibility  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  for  national  security. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  many  of  our  major 
subcontractors,  acting  under  these  prin- 
ciples, have  voluntarily  made  substantial  re- 
ductions in  price.  These  have  been  passed 
on  to  the  Government.  We  thus  see  In  the 
making  a  new  concept  of  public  service  based 
on  the  sound  premise  of  the  economy  cf 
abundance,  but  with  a  broader  distribution 
of  benefits  Here.  I  believe.  Is  a  new  em- 
phasis on  service,  and  a  real  advance  In 
human  relations. 

Industry  wants  no  excess  profit.  Indus- 
try didn't  want  the  war.  It  has  responsibility 
in  national  security  to  four  groups,  the  pub- 
lic, the  Government.  Its  employees  and  Its 
investors  These  are  grave  responsibilities. 
and  only  the  men  who  have  borne  them  real- 
ize how  heavy  they  are.  The  record  of  history. 
Indelibly  carved  proves  over  and  over  again 
that  only  private  Industry  operating  under 
'^p  incentive  of  profit  can  bring  real  se- 
(  urity  to  any  land  What  better  proof  do 
we  need  than  the  miracle  of  aircraft  produc- 
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-  xelcomes  chanpe  It  thrives  upon 
'V  even  welcomes  social  change  and 
'  r  '  -  .  '■::  distribution  of  Its  fruiU.  But 
I-  r  -»-!-.  ..«  Its  freedom — Its  life  spark.  It 
^  if'~  sU'.-'v  under  any  name.  It  wants  no 
■  .^r.:"  bM-    A :-: '-■-:,  -,-i.-r 

N  •*•  a.*  -r-  -.^^  I  ir  \.^  Indtxstry's  perform- 
Ri:>'  lii--!  i:-f'-.i  :■  s::.:  r.  i.>  a  long  way  to  go. 
S,r..-e  uf  -Hr.  r.  *•  ni.iiiufacture  weapon* 
fA.~-t-r  U.AC  E.er.  ciir.  l-«  trained  to  vis«  them. 


or  shipping  provided  to  move  them,  we  have 
the  responsibility  of  looking  ahead  The 
same  vision  that  provided  aircraft  in  quan- 
tities at  a  time  when  they  were  vitally 
needed  must  be  projected  Into  the  aftermath 
It  Is  industry's  responsibility  to  provide  se- 
ctirlty  for  our  people  Today  It  Is  security 
against  attack  from  without,  tomorrow  It 
will  be  security  from  want  within.  We  want 
security  through  freedom — not  at  the  price  of 
freedom 

We  in  aviation  are  thinking  a  lot  about 
this.  We  created  the  airplane  in  the  youth- 
ful hope  that  It  would  benefit  mankind 
For  the  moment  It  is  diverted  to  other 
uses,  but  in  the  long  run  it  will  come  into 
Its  own  To  appreciate  this  we  must  un- 
derstand Its  fundamental  qualities 

The  airplane  differs  from  surface  vehicles 
in  the  Important  fact  that  it  moves  at  high 
speed  and  In  the  third  dimension  FYom 
the  military  point  of  view,  this  Is  revolution- 
ary It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  blockade 
the  airplane  because  of  Its  extreme  mobility. 

This  is  profoundly  important  now  because 
we  are  being  blockaded  on  both  coasts  One 
enemy  has  denied  us  strategic  materials,  like 
rubber,  by  seizing  the  source  of  supply.  The 
other  denies  us  freedom  of  movement  on  the 
Atlantic  by  long-distance  submarine  block- 
ade This  has  already  forced  the  use  of 
aircraft  for  transport  to  a  degree  that  could 
hardly  have  been  Imagined  6  months  ago. 
The  history  of  aviation  is  the  history  of  the 
accomplishment  of  the  impossible,  and  war 
has  always  been  a  prime  factor  in  forcing  Its 
accomplishment. 

We  are  Inclined  to  think  of  the  striking 
power  of  aircraft  as  Its  primary  function. 
The  facts  are  that  transportation  is  already 
superseding  attack  If  you  have  followed  the 
newspapers,  you  are  aware  of  startling 
changes  that  are  projecting  domestic  air 
lines  Into  the  far-flung  foreign  field  And 
the  air  lines,  like  our  manufacturing  indus- 
try, simply  take  It  In  their  stride.  Horizons 
are  already  lost  In  aviation. 

This  means  that  transportation  is  being 
revclutlonized.  The  airplane,  which  has  al- 
ready shown  Itself  able  to  compete  success- 
fully with  highly  developed  railway  and 
highway  transportation,  comes  Into  Its  own 
over  new  terrain.  For  the  airplane  is  really 
the  most  economical  form  of  transport,  when 
you  consider  the  costs  of  such  surface  rights- 
of-way  as  railways,  highways,  and  water- 
ways. The  right-of-way  of  the  airplane  is 
the  free  air. 

Now.  with  cheap  Asiatic  sources  of  ma- 
terials cut  off,  we  are  forced  to  develop  re- 
sources of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Costs 
and  priorities  preclude  construction  of  sur- 
face rights-of-way  The  airplane  Is  the  an- 
swer, both  from  the  point  of  view  of  speed 
and  cost.  This  is  true  even  with  present 
airplane  designs — and  yet  revolutionary  de- 
velopments are  In  process. 

Among  these  are  some  that  may  revolu- 
tionize personal  travel.  Mr.  Igor  Sikorsky, 
the  famous  Russian  designer,  has  at  last 
perfected  the  helicopter.  This  rotatlng-wing 
aircraft  can  rise  and  descend  vertically,  move 
forward,  backward,  and  sideways,  and  even 
hover!  It  Is  possible  to  construct  the  hell- 
copter  in  the  form  of  a  light  car  suitable  for 
travel  to  and  from  business.  Then,  when  the 
distance  warrants,  you  can  go  up  and  over 
by  air  to  your  destination!  We  may  have 
seen  the  end  of  the  era  of  the  present  motor- 
cars. 

Whether  for  transport  or  private  travel, 
great  things  are  possible  with  the  airplane. 
It  can  be  quite  as  revolutionary  after  this 
war  as  was  the  railway  following  the  Civil 
War  and  the  automobile  following  World 
War  No.  1.  Whether  it  will  or  not  depends 
upon  whether  our  system  ol  enterprise  and 
initiative  continue. 

Thtis  we  have  seen  the  spectacular  cre- 
ative work  of  American  Industry  urri--  •^e 
•}-8tem  of  free  enterprise.    Thla  shi:..:  ^  p-r- 
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«ij..ry  ideas  of 
.tU'  r'^^d  '".he 
;  n.i!  t-i:  r ,  l  lit 
ar;  t^..~v  dOiUg 
.  :  ..'  .1  .  .ucated 
-1  :...-.ti  in  the 
"economy  of  abur.d.mte  "  i :  ,>  i  t  only  for 
the  present  .  af  i  :l  r;  :ju;  alao  for  the  peace 
after  war  he:  i:i  (  .ir  ;  .me  we  have  seen 
cleur  ;••'  '  (I  '!••'  f'.iM.i'viental  spirituality 
of  American  freedcm.  and  its  philosophy  oif 
service  and  sacrifice  Let  others  trim  their 
sails  to  every  fitful  w ::;d  o.r  ^t;ip  stands 
on — swept  strongly  b\  an-p  c  l.. -rents  into 
new  waters. 

Men  close  to  research  know  tliat  we  have 
but  scratched  the  surface,  and  untold  op- 
portunities remain  for  those  who  have  Ini- 
tiative and  courage  and  creative  capacity. 
The  airplane  is  pti'i.i  .■:;,  i-  basis  of  a 
new  economy  capab.t  .1  i:.:.l:  i.^:  .iiitold  Im- 
provement to  the  worlvi  T  .^plored  and 
undeveloped  resources  ure  v.iut  ■  i)en  to  de- 
velopment, and  a  new  vehicle  Is  ready  for 
duly.  If  freedom  and  initiative  und  enter- 
prise continue  In  our  laid 
planes  will  realiz*'  ti  ■>•  ; 
while  Innovation  ai.u  i '►<•.■ 
geal  undtT  conipui'-i  .i. 
freedom 

And  so.  thank.-  ti  oi;r 
we  stand  today  ni  a  p^j^iiiion  to  realize  this 
great  future  opportunity.  Technically,  we 
have  a  head  start.  Given  the  (  pp  rtunity 
to  function  In  the  future  as  in  '.i,-,  past,  we 
can  maintain  the  lead.  Given  freedom  of 
Initiative,  American  private  enterprise  will 
fly  the  world's  air-borne  cfimmerce.  And 
on  the  same  wings  it  w,ll  carry  that  free- 
dom to  the  whole  w\.rid 
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Freight  Rate  Diicriminationg 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

or  Loci.siAN  \ 

IN  T!!r    SENATE   OF   THE    rNI7~FT   ?TV"y^S 
M  :vd:]ij    Juru    S    M'4J 

Ml  ('VEKTON.  Ml,  President,  I  ask 
una:.,:r.':  i>  t  ■i:mti  !.'  have  printed  in 
the  Appfnri.x  nt  *ht>  Rfc(^kd  a:i  eciitorial 
appearing  m  tlif  Eiitxir  R<r(.r  I  '-;f  New 
OrIean.<;,  L.i  ,  o:  th-  is:-'!*-  if  m,\-  1!<42. 
The  editorial  is  pii'i'i'  d  .A,  Removable 
Handicap."  and  discubsei  tiie  freight- 
rate  structure  and  its  discriminating 
effect  on  tli^-  i!iinii-i:uil  Sou'ip  auci  also 
various  other  maiter.s. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  b*'  pnr.'ed  in  'tv  Record, 
as  foll^w^:- 

A    KFM''.  ABIf    HA.NDIlAP 

Tlie  freight-rate  structure  of  the  United 
States  discriminates  aealnst  the  Industrial 
South,  and  In  favor  of  the  Industrial  North. 

In  other  words,  the  freight  cost  of  moving 
the  average  factory -made  article  from  the 
North  to  the  South  Is  less  than  the  freight 
cost  of  moving  a  similarly  made  article  from 
the  South  to  the  North. 

For  this  rea.'ion  industrial  development  In 
the  South  has  been  handicapped  in  the  past. 

After  the  war,  competition  at  home  and 
abroad  will  be  keener  than  ever  known  be- 
fore. Trade  will  drift  In  the  direction  of  the 
greatest   economy   arifl    n'tractiveness. 

Favorable  freight  rai";  will  be  a  factor. 
Tlie  avoidance  cf  back  hauls  will  be  nothing. 
The  nearness  of  lactorles  to  raw  material  and 


!,K  „;  supplies  •*:!;  be  Mil'  ;;:.tT  F.:".^.,v  si 
«if  u  n.iuing  factor  wul  be  the  extent  to  waich 
H  ;:  ,.L  center  and  a  region  go  In  the  making 
their  environment  attractive  to  enterprise. 

New  Orleans  has  a  great  advantage.  It 
has  an  excellent  railroad,  highway,  and  navi- 
gation system  for  distribution.  It  has  an 
abundance  cf  petroleum  and  gas.  Sulfur 
and  salt,  the  bases  for  many  heavy  chemicals, 
are  here  in  great  quantities.  The  spirit  of 
enterprise  Is  developing  rapidly. 

But  the  port  of  New  Orleans  Is  handicapped 
in  some  ways  by  railroad  freight -rate  sched- 
ules. 

One  remedy  Is  freight-rate  revision  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Another  lies  In  greater  and  greater  use  of 
the  Inland  waterways.  Boat  lines,  when  given 
an  opportunity  to  develop  all  the  economics 
of  which  they  are  capable,  can  move  freight 
at  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  rail 
movement. 

New  Orleans  can  only  appeal  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  then  ac- 
cept the  Commission's  ruling. 

But  the  people  of  New  Orleans  and  of  the 
entire  Mississippi  Valley  can  themselves 
force  a  remedy  for  their  freight-rate  troubles 
by  themselves  using  the  boats  in  a  large  way. 
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^!:  rl.;  E":nFH  ^!!-  I'lesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "At  the  Citi- 
zens* Banquet."  appearing  In  the  May 
1942  issue  of  '>h    Li-.b  :  Record. 

There  beiim  rii:  'Ejection,  ttie  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Keii.pi!  as  follows: 

AT    THE    CmZENS      EANy  TT 

The  grand  ballroom  of  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel  on  the  night  of  May  22  presented  a 
scene  of  extraordinary  animation:  a  good  rea- 
son, too,  paying  due  tribute  to  New  Orleans' 
No.  I  key  man,  Andrew  Jackson  Higglns. 

The  food  was  good,  the  tableau  was  good, 
the  plaque  was  magnlflclent.  the  eloquent 
orations  were  received  with  much  applause, 
but  the  chief  attraction,  on  which  all  eyes 
were  focused  was  Andrew  Jackson  Higglns, 
the  possessor  of  the  keenest  watercraft  brain 
in  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Higglns  took  everything  in  modest 
stride,  warning  the  assemblage  that  destruc- 
tion of  our  merchant  marine  must  be  cur- 
tailed In  order  that  the  ships  constructed 
may  exceed  many  times  over  those  destroyed. 
His  words  of  wisdom  were  absorbed  by  his 
many  hundreds  of  listeners. 

Patrick  A.  McGUl.  sincere  admirer  of  Mr. 
Higglns,  attended  the  banquet,  representing 
Piledrivers'  Local  2436  and  The  Labor  Record, 
the  paper  which  he  publishes. 

The  various  local  unions  of  our  city  were 
represented  as  were  all  civic  organization 
bodies  and   patriotic   societies. 

One  of  Mr.  McGill's  lifelong  acquaintances 
seated  at  his  table  recalled  the  days  of  years 
ago  when  Pat  was  organizer  for  the  teamsters 
union  In  the  city,  and  president  of  Ix>cal 
2436.  In  those  days  of  bitter  strife,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  was  confronted 
with  many  difficult  problems  In  New  Orleans, 
and  these  problems  were  handled  capably 
by  Pat,  their  old  stand-by. 


National  Maritime  Day  of  l»4a  should  re- 
main t  r-Hv-d  In  the  '•  .  Is  of  all  Orlean- 
lans,  f  I  V.  <  lietjeueli  .  -  :  Mr  Higglns' 
genius  111  Uie  art  of  bh.pbu.id'iig,  can  duly 
appreclat«  the  Inevitable  American  Uiumph 
lu  the  of&ng. 


The  Patterson  Prt's.".  L'rgej  C.-ru^rc^s  to 
Recapture  lu  Fristint  liUtiUnal  !  orti- 
tude 


FX'rf'NSTi'N    * 'F   Y-:V\^.\^'K^ 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 


I\     ■■nil      ik>:,    --J"      I  .r      i:  l,.i    \:l. 


I  IVES 


lb4: 


M'"  Cf  >FF1-:E  f  Wn^hi'^k'U.ii  M;. 
Fyv  ,,Ki  r  a  U.  w  l::l^-  Hr^  I  ■'.■■as  greatly 
.III;  I':  '  ;i  !■".  nil  .iii  I  A"  editorial  printed 
,',  i:,.' U'.vd..r.ii"i,ii.     I)  C  >  TiineK-Herald, 


Ui 


a:  u  r    ci.n  '  v    n*  w-ran-  r 


i  i  I  e 


larg'jst  cinjuiaiion  ol  uii^  n.  Uit  Imtrd 
States. 

In  the  editorial  the  writer  dene mce.s 
the  detractors  of  Congress,  uphold  ( '  r.- 
gressmen  as  public  officials,  deft ;  li  Con- 
gress as  an  instituti-n  and  iiini-  Con- 
gress not  to  surrenui  :  .^  i  n  •  \  m  the 
face  of  Incessant  and  inane  att;.  k-  ;>  n 
It.  as  an  institution,  or  upon  it^  M<  iuU-rs 
In  indiscriminate  groupings. 

Here  Is  the  editorial : 

T-fNsJi   N-i    TCP   srNATO«a LIKT'A"''     X    CAKIW 

Tiu  Ui.iiui  States  CongTfM  .  .  mually  a 
part  of  the  United  States  Government,  sup- 
posedly an  Important  part,  but  actually  a 
pretty  tlmorovis  part  which  has  been  shorn 
or  has  shorn  itself  of  aK)8t  of  its  powers  of 
late 

Awhile  ago,  Congre.«.6  voted  lt.*elf  j  • 
in   an   unobtrusive   but    perfectly    leg. v.    '.*.ay. 
Somebody  or  bodies  stirred  up  a  clamor  about 
these  pensions,   and   Congress   backed   down. 
We  haven't  yet  been  able  to  figure  cut  why. 

Our  social-security  law  is  based  on  the 
proposition  that  a  worker  after  a  lifetime  of 
work  should  have  some  money  to  keep  him  or 
her  going  to  the  end.  Some  40.000.000  work- 
ers are  now  registered  under  that  law,  and  It 
is  hoped  It  win  be  extended  before  long  to 
take  in  farm  hands,  domestic  servants,  and 
other  groups. 

When  a  Senator  has  served  f f  ur  or  five  terms 
honestly,  or  a  Congressman  8  or  10.  he  will 
have  saved  little  if  any  money  out  of  his  sal- 
ary. Should  he  be  turned  out  like  an  old 
horse  to  pasture,  or  t-hould  he  have  a  pension? 
We  think  he  sh'^uld  have  a  pension,  paid  out 
of  a  pension  fund  to  which  he  has  contrib- 
uted. Ln  the  manner  of  pol  ce,  fire  depart- 
ment, and  other  clvll-servioe  peiislons. 

We  think  Congress  made  a  mistake  in  craw- 
fishing on  the  pension  scheme,  and  we  are 
glad,  by  the  same  token,  to  sec  it  up  to  now 
insisting  on  X  cards  for  Congressmen  and 
Senators  In  the  gas-ratlo.ied  area.  Con- 
gressional elections  are  supposed  to  be  com- 
ing up  next  November.  A  Congressman  or 
S.'nator  cannot  campaign  effectively  for  re- 
election unless  he  can  get  around  and  see 
his  constituents,  tell  them  why  he  thinks  be 
should  go  back  to  Washington,  and  find  cut 
what  they  are  th  tJclng.  He  should  have  all 
the  gasoline  he  needs  to  do  his  Job  properly; 
and  we  hope  Congress  sticks  by  its  guns  on 
that. 
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mission  to  ex  ton 
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Mr 
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Star 


M.iv  19,  li'l 


CONi,.Rfc 

ImpaV.enc*    » 


'■t  n.i'lon 

1 ;     f  o  m  - 
.u'-  E:  :.'•". 


ANT!     THE     VT-    V-.T. 

<  <  it.KTT^  -fl    :»    C'  t:'.:-: 
crlilcol    t:m«>8      In   tr*-    -   ->  .:..'    c".  n  ^ 
ClTll   Wa-     A-'f:,'r    \\  ir  ;    •*:••>    .n. 

"C-  :    ■- -f     ■.      .■*.;.•,!  ( r     r'i  ::, 

n,  -::"■-    "    ■•     '•'■•    *     k-      ."■.    •;•»■ 

'I  :,'•-•'    ,■<    ri   ^-   '  •''.     :■■  i.      '    I'V.'-.. 
With    Congrwa    l.  .;..        I:  ■■    ;r  :. 
plain?  (»i;i  r."  '. '  m.<  a.a  l^J  t>€  •:   i: 
Undle       :■   ■   I  >     -this    U    Ji;<"     « 
r-  :  »:'•    ^    h;.(1   'r.fSf   Hr>T.  •   a',  f-i^'f 

H  .■     ;  f  :..re    ih.-    .\:r.--".r  ,-..    p.-  j 
t,  ■    -••■Utitig  C<inKre«s.    they   l..i  i    b'' 
B   If     *?b*rly   what    its   funct:    ;,    :s 
It   t)*havr8  as  It  do«.  and  what  w     .   l   r    ,  - 
p«n    If   It    took   the   Imprecati'  1*  ;   >    r:..i- 

llgners  seriously  and  either  be  i  ..-;  a.,  echo 
of  the  Executive  or  disbanded 

Conjrres*  u  the  representative  t  :  ■ :  >■  peo- 
ple  Ir.    W  L  :    ngton 

Cr.':.:.  ',o  public  belief  son-' •  .•:.•"=  it 
C  '■  ^  represent  ti^.e  ;  •>•  ;•■:;.  ■^•  '  --.e  time. 
1;.  a  pretty  realist .c  a^y  iT;.j;  j;.iradoxl- 
caJly  Is  one  reason  for  the  outcry  against 
1*  ppople  who  char^ge  their  mind  i  or  who 
a:-  I -lead  of  or  behind  the  majority,  blame 
C-.-n(?res8   for   misrepresenting   tht  -; 

The  prestice  and  power  of  C  ;  ;  t-^  .<  a 
refler'ion  of  the  prestige  and  p«Dwpr  of  the 
people  whose  only  direct  represertatlve  In 
Washington  Congress  is. 

When  times  are  critical  and  the  member- 
•hlp  of  Congress  is  averagi\  Onetpss  needs 
even  more  support  from  th'-  ;  j  '^^  an 
Institution    Thar,  a  strong  on- 

Plijhtii.^-  ,:i   A  i.way.s  a;.  Fa    j  ."ive  Job, 

and  that  -..i^  ur-.ir  iis  true  as  ^u  uia  one 

The  duty  of  Congress  is  not  to  fight  the 
»  '  :    •    >h    the    leadership    bat    to   give 

t:  •■    F>;  -    the   thisigs   he   r.-^^'fil   to   fli;ht 

the  War  with  and  to  keep  :i  r.r  I  ;  t..son 
between  the  Executive  and  t;;-  piir-'  -han 
can  be  maintained,  In  Its  essential  fetalis,  by 
fireside  chats  cr  official  fiats 

Becau-se  p<  wer  is  so  centralized 
crisis.   Congress    has    an    abnormally    urgent 
duty,  as  part  of  It*  Job  of  keeptnii  G-'vern- 
meiu  and  the   :^    ;   f   m  step,   t' 
competence  u:.^  .:.  .*!5olency  in  th- 
even  when  the  Executive  Is  relu: 
times    to   have    it    prod:    to    uph 
morale  by    convincing   Itself  and 
that  public  sacnflces  are  contribu" 
nlng   the   war;    to   Insist   thst  th? 
elslons  erf  generals  and  adr:;  -i  -  r 
clala  make  sense  to   infer::.*.; 
In  abort,  to  hold  Government  accoiintable  to 
the  people. 

A  Congress  vhlch  Is  derid*-  ;    a 
mined  cannot  do  this  '^T*^c    •>.■.-     \A 
out  over   »he  c-.^un'rr    -hi-    t:,- 
8pect;^  -■     :■  ■.--     ^  •>     k.-\  •      iN  ;;■ 
V   '.'.in- -^       r    '     ,-i"     'S.e     cc.'.'fr       '    X'lwv.c^    \: 
^^     :.  •...■■   r.     •.^•-   •' \ ■■■,■" r.-.e     ;t.,.,-  \'4  w  j-. 
;  ■■         ■.:  .*"  ;  '*.'^  CP"-.:.K'  ur^-f::-   •ri.rii.^  ci.^i.e 
g..,   p.    .  ^  ._.,     .^^^,.,.   ^  j^  ,,,^,.  ,    ,.,.  ^-    ::^y..<s  r!V.:<t 


time  of 


e  In- 
Tort. 
:Tie- 
.lian 
'\  pie 
'*  :.  - 
i    ri  r'  - 


F-^:"  •    be  ■  ■  f  r   me  r. 

bun-! 


C^'-.'.^Tess' 


D'J*  th*")-  n",V  r.'-'  .  a,,  r-'  mer.  *  f.  :•■-:'- 
rf -•':,'  "h-'ir  r  :.s*  ,'■  ;»-:'.•«  ft:::!  a:\y  r"';:;e  for 
)ri,-  -  '.■,:■,»  (.'■  :  £'>'-s  •*■:.,:  :.  d  <"^  :.  '  '"  i,r*  with 
that  pr:m,i:y    , :  .^'' d  *':it  will  ^>  '    n    ^!.>'-» 

Thn    r.:   re    h-e-i.;- .'■;   of  view   a-.cl    ,f-e  -  .itlve 


'::■'%■  c.ir.  br::.g  '■ 


.1  .<    the 


-.; ,  ;  n.uKe      But  the 
d,<-r,>  •    ar.d   It  Is  at 


er.tf  [■■■•  : 

b-  •:.-■:  C;    :  f;:^  ~-nv 
rf'n^'dy  r.-.u  '    .,e 
.^;.!:  d  ''.•►•"",  2  years. 

T  (■-•;  '\:  against  Cor.er-  %,■-  .v-  t^  .'>xJy.  and 
to  del--:  V  filth  In  1*  =1-  1-.  arm  of  govern- 
ment, '.p  •. J  ;:Iay  Into  tr.e  ha.-.ds  of  those  who 
■*  irjf  a  man  on  horseback,  and  do  not  believe 
;n  pt^pulriT  government,  and  are  always  the 
first  to  fan  indiscriminate  public  derision  of 
C'  r.i:rp-<!  5<  tr,  ".mes  their  purposes  are  hon- 
e-"     :^.:.'^    ^•'j.ri.-'f.     sometime?    not — but    that 

\V  '.,.d  w  r.r;.*'  be  rejr'--f:.u-rt  .:.  Wash- 
ington through  the  machinery  of  draft  and 
rfl'i'^ntr.K  b>.H'd.«  or  through  letters  to  the 
\\:\.:-  H  :..--  'MD  through  Congress?  What 
^  .  d  '..;•  s  .V?,  and  how  could  It  serve  us 
K.-  w-  ;  H~  C  ngress.  even  with  all  Its  Imper- 
fectit;  =    d  ---? 

It  Is  ,1  a.iolly  commendable  thing — more 
urgent  than  ever  today  and  in  the  years 
ahead — to  strive  for  the  election  of  more  and 
n.  -e  Fib>  men  to  Congress 

B  ,-  X.'  rr.-:'^"  nt  mistake  the  undermining 
.'  C    :  J- V5  ;   r    i  means  of  Improving  It. 


The   Young   Man's   Mental    and   Physical 
Approach  to  War 

ex"i-k:.s:cn  of  kkma;:.ks 

or  I 

HON.  C  W.AYUND  BROOKS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN    7T!F    SENATE    of    THE   UNITED   STATES 

M  nday,  June  8.  1942 

M:  BROOKS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlm<  i,^  -.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "The  Young  Man's  Mental  and 
Physical  Approach  to  War."  delivered  at 
t;  '  I'  iversity  of  Dayton  commence- 
n  ■  :■  May  10.  1942.  by  James  G,  Conzel- 
n-.  t::  a  ho  is  a  great  coach,  a  great  ath- 
lete, iir.r!  n  great  American.  I  believe 
this  ab.-j  address  to  the  graduating  class 
of  the  University  of  Eteyton  is  especially 
t:r->  :•.  a.s  we  prepare  our  American  youth 
fu:  .t  Aorld-encircling  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  Is  customary  upon  an  occasion  of  this 
kind  to  congratulate  the  students  en  a  suc- 
cessful completion  of  certain  university  cur- 
ricula It  is  customary  also  to  congratulate 
those  parents  and  relatives  who  have  sacri- 
ficed. In  so  many  ways,  that  young  men  and 
wcmen  might  walk  In  the  bright  beam  of 
education  The  graduate  Is  told  that  while 
the  adventure  of  life  Is  a  challenging  one.  if 
he  works.  If  he  speaks  the  truth  quietly  and 
clearly,  he  may  hope  for  his  share  of  personal 
happiness 

To  the  graduates  of  1942.  this  sacrifice  and 
this  challenr"  are  a  pale  prelude  to  the  de- 
r.  i:.d-  f  i  •.',  '  i  \-  war  Instead  of  Job 
~ft-:  r«  r  1..  .T.in.uk,  rs.  you  suddenly  have 
t»  \ n-.e  defenders  of  a  familiar  way  of  life. 
r  :;:.  :df~:rrv  :■  religion,  and  of  a  Nation. 
V  :i  h.iv=  b-  ■  r  taught  to  build.  Now  you 
tr.i;":   le.irr.   ■       ie.stroy! 

Tl...^  trs:.':.'.  n  will  no*  bo  ar.  f.v,  - ;  .■■  A 
derr..xrarv  ;.s  rea.vrfti:;v  ^•:,-.-^  '■  u-  :,ably 
put.en:.  ar.d  reasonably  b   :.^;•^•      A:.;,;    biaoc- 


racy  makes  of  us  a  reason  a'  y  pac:fic  people, 
assisting  the  ever-moving  procfse  of  civiliza- 
tion In  submerging  our  Instincts  for  war  and 
aggression.  We  are  not  a  natlcr.  rf  !.a*ers 
and  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  •bi.-ku.t;  ii, 
terms  of  violence 

Besides,  we  are  not  a  pe-ple  ncrrr.al.y 
equipped  for  physical  violence.  Our  atbletic 
programs  have  developed  mental  nl'r*!.^:^ 
agility.  Initiative,  and  a  compet' :v.  -;)  ;*.s 
spirit  possibly  superior  to  that  of  our  *  :  cr-.e^^ 
Dr  Morris  Flshbeln,  editor  of  the  A::.- r  .ii: 
Medical  Association  Journal,  recently  f.i  d 
that  American  youths  are  superior  In  8trer.k:b. 
to  those  of  the  Axis  Powers  I  have  no  r>  a- 
son  to  doubt  this,  but  I  feel  that  mcb  a 
favorable  comparison  came  about  tbn  vuh 
use  of  a  peacetime  measuring  stick  Nb  ;; 
whose  natural  physical  resources  have  bf^-n 
augmented  by  long  prewar  preparation  cer- 
tainly are  stronger  soldiers  and  better  soldiers 
than  those  with  superior  physica;  g  f*s  wbo 
have  kncwn  only  civilian  life. 

Our  enemies  have  the  benefit  not  only  of 
this  physical  preparation  but  a  mental  one  as 
well.  They  are  steeped  In  a  nationalistic  a;.d 
fanatical  flame  that  makes  execution  of  •;.'- 
ruthless  methods  of  total  warfare  a  natural 
and  desirable  objective.  In  sports,  no  mat- 
ter how  alert,  agile,  and  clever  an  athlete  may 
be.  he  Invariably  will  be  defeated  by  an  oppo- 
nent only  slightly  less  skillful  and  less  Im- 
aginative, who  has  a  superiority  In  strength 
and  endurance  and  a  will — a  cold-blooded 
will— which  thrusts  aside  all  rules  to  win. 
So  It  is  In  war! 

Today,  the  young  men  of  our  country  who 
enter  combat  service  face  the  problem  of 
toughening  up.  not  only  the  body,  but  also 
the  mind.  Our  military  authorities  must 
Indoctrinate  soldiers  and  sailors  Into  purpose- 
ful wartime  thinking,  as  well  as  train  their 
bodies  for  the  realities  of  war.  To  achieve 
this,  there  should  be  on  the  part  of  every 
young  man  a  thorough  familiarity  with 
bruising  body  contact.  This  body  contact  Is 
Imperative.  It  accustoms  the  man's  head, 
torso,  and  legs  to  the  shock  of  physical  colli- 
sion and.  by  repetitious  experience,  adjusts 
his  mind  to  acceptance  of  these  shocks 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  majority  of 
young  Americans  are  not  by  nature  and 
inclination  a  part  of  what  we  might  call  the 
body-contact  group.  Approximately  only  20 
percent  would  qualify.  Now,  this  body-con- 
tact group  enjoys  the  smash  and  clash  of 
driving  bodies.  Its  members  play  football; 
they  box  or  wrestle:  they  play  hockey  and 
soccer  or  participate  In  other  sports  where 
opponents  come  together  in  physical  vio- 
lence If  they  lack  the  good  fortune  of 
griwlng  up  under  a  municipal  or  school 
spxDrts  program,  If  they  miss  the  opportunity 
of  entering  the  supervised  sports  field  with 
its  emphasis  on  individual  emotional 
restraint,  these  youths  often  select  for  an 
outlet  street  fighting  or  gutter  brawling. 

The  remaining  80  percent  of  our  young 
men  might  be  classed  as  members  of  the 
non-body-contact  group  a  group  which 
doesn't  enjoy  the  clash  of  bodies.  These  fel- 
lows play  baseball,  tennis,  or  golf.  They 
might  perform  on  swimming  or  track  teams. 
Perhaps  they  don't  care  at  all  for  sports  and 
avoid  exercise  in  any  form.  Regardless,  they 
represent  four-fifths  of  our  Nation's  youth. 
It  Is  this  group  In  particular  which  in  war- 
time faces  a  severe  fracture  of  peacetime 
habits  and  peacetime  thinking. 

Remember,  this  like  or  dislike  for  body 
contact  has  nothing  to  do  with  courage. 
Courage  Is  a  mysterious  quality,  touching  at 
times  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  wise  and  the  fools  In  a  bewil- 
dering method  of  selection.  While  the  body- 
contact  group  might  enjoy  the  casual  fight 
more  than  the  non-body-contact  class,  the 
latter  frequently  needs  only  the  Btlir.'!b!e  of 
a  principle  to  battle  with  a  fervency  t;  i:  to 
or  greater  than  Its  more  belllgerer.*.  br  *;.■  rs. 
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Cciiraef   1>  a   matte'-  of  tbe  lr.d;v;du.-t'.  him- 
self   iiJt  cf  a  cla>s  or  a  k^ri'iip 

'I'a  ■  id  the  pri.aT'-*  t;t:;'t'^  iti  the  ;v«>«ti,! 
W;vr,  A\..,-o:-^  C  :i:\  Kv'.w  a:.J  E,:vv,,ra  u'Hare, 
\K  rr'  r;  ••  ii.rirbfr^  :d  thr  f  '■:'\i;:  •>:  boxing 
team^  rd  Wot  r\.'::d  ir  a  A;-;;;\,'>  :;s  their 
r- '^pt'Cti'.T  s>  !v",;;s  Thtjy  wtre  i.^.d  fcody-c;,  n- 
tp.i  ■  me;-.  Yet,  fve:;  In  a  country  blessed 
vuMi  a  ;'':c  l^^t  cf  hi'-t'^rir,  horoic  det-ds. 
t:,f'se  y  'jr;^-  n:e:i  l:.s' .: '.I't'd  a'.m.iM  a  new 
order  of  ccuraci 

While  there  are  no  limitations  upon  cour- 
Si-e  ■.*"'.;'  'htre  are  definite  limitations 
c.i  v.:..a  (  ';r.;r»^  can  accomplish  without 
adequate  tr,'.::  :\.^-  ni.d  condition  The  Amer- 
Jr--.n  5scprp  f  Pi'urtfi,  I  am  sure,  has  demcn- 
fr.tocl  r  :"■,'•'!■  tdy  to  all  of  us  on  many  occa- 
f.  :,-  *:  f'  •'.;■;;;; V  ;  f  c,  iir;it;f'  w.thout  a  back- 
^■r,  •.;r.c:  ,if  .^-du  ^u'^  ;  h.v^.ca:  jr.'paration.  The 
coro.lnry  '  :.  w-  :!:,it  In  a  wartime  demonstra- 
tion of  Cvira.je  th.e  degree  of  courage  con- 
ceivably might  depend  on  the  deeree  of  sound 
physical  condition 

Exercising  for  good  health  RtKi  exercising 
for  hand-to-hand  fighting  are  difJerent  mat- 
ters entirely  I  have  no  doubt  that  soldiers, 
through  .c<  *•  rp-up  drills,  long  marches,  and 
rigorous  w  :k  in  labor  battalions,  might  de- 
velop !! '.  (d(  '::cnt  physical  specimens. 
Tanned  by  the  sua  and  ruddy  from  outdoor 
life,  these  soldiers,  marching  along  with  full 
pack,  might  seem  to  the  average  observer 
to  be  the  epitome  of  glowing  health  and  con- 
dition. 

Yet,  place  one  of  thiese  soldiers  In  a  boxing 
ring,  with  Its  lightning  flashes  of  attack  and 
defense.  Let  him  face  the  flailing  arms  of  an 
opponent  who.  although  no  cleverer  than 
himself,  has  had  experience  In  peacetime 
hand-to-hand  fighting  or  in  some  body- 
contact  sport. 

Lacking  proper  condition  In  the  muscles  of 
his  neck,  abdomen,  arms,  and  legs,  the  sol- 
dier is  unprepared  for  fighting  at  close  quar- 
ters, unprepared  not  only  physically  but  men- 
tally as  well.  Because  he  lacks  special  de- 
velopment of  his  neck  muscles,  a  solid  blow 
snaps  back  his  head,  and  there  Is  a  brief 
moment  of  unconsciousness.  This  causes 
only  slight  pain,  but  the  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  soldier  Is  one  of  deep  mental  confusion. 
To  the  uninitiated,  violence  Is  terrifying.  Be- 
cause he  rarely  has  taken  body  shocks,  he 
cannot  draw  on  past  experiences  which  would 
Indicate  why  the  blow  affected  him  as  It  did, 
any  why,  actually,  it  could  cause  only  minor 
damage. 

But  let  this  same  soldier  continue  boxing 
through  several  weeks  and  he  will  accustom 
himself  to  shock.  His  n^ental  reactions  be- 
come calm.  He  has  been  hit  before  and  he's 
used  to  It  He  beglris  to  develop  the  proper 
psychology  toward  violence;  the  kind  the 
soldier  needs — a  casual  acceptance  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  shock. 

Many  times  on  our  football  field  we  have 
seen  the  220-pound  tackle  dive  through  the 
air  and  bring  down  a  150-pound  runner  with 
the  ball.  The  fans  in  the  s^and  wonder  how 
the  light  man  can  stand  It.  What  makes 
the  little  fellow  Jump  to  his  feet  immediately 
and.  with  a  wide  grin,  run  back  to  his  posi- 
tion? Experience,  that's  all.  Experience  in 
violence.  He  Is  physically  and  mentally 
poised  when  he  faces  body  contact,  for  he 
knows  what  to  expect. 

Sports  have  been  called  an  antidote  for 
fatalism.  John  Tunis,  sports  analyst,  main- 
tains that  the  deep  objective  of  games  really 
is  to  train  one's  reflex  of  purpose,  to  develop 
a  habit  of  keepli^  steadily  at  something  you 
want,  until  it  is  done.  He  quotes  the  famous 
English  surgeon  and  philosopher.  Wilfred 
Trotter,  who  said:  "I  think  the  greatest  con- 
tribution the  English  have  made  to  the  valu- 
able things  of  world  culture  Is  this:  An  In- 
terest In  struggling  for  an  unpredictable  goal. 
As  you  go  eastward  from  the  British  Isles,  you 
run  Into  cultiu-es  of  gradually  Increasing 
susceptibility  to  fatalism.  The  Englishman's 
gairif ;  h.  ive  made  him  less  fatalistic  and    ;ii  a 
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This  ohi-ervatlon  by  Dr  Trotter  would  seem 
to  be  a  Justification  for  the  continuance  of 
amateur,  collegiate,  and  professional  sports 
during  the  war.  Perhaps  a  more  Important 
Justification  woiUd  be  the  effect  their  aban- 
donment might  have  on  the  boys  14  to  18 
years  old  Selective-service  officials  are  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  50  p)ercent  of 
the  men  called  In  the  first  draft  were  physi- 
cally unfit  for  combat  service.  This  empha- 
sizes how  vital  It  18 — for  the  next  few  years  at 
least — that  these  young  fellows  approaching 
draft  age  have  sound,  vigorous  bodies  with  a 
zest  to  win  It  would  be  unfair  to  them  and 
to  the  cause  for  which  they  will  be  asked  to 
fight  If  we  were  to  permit  them  to  come  up 
to  draft  age  in  the  unfit  60  percent. 

We  know  that  youngsters,  in  the  begin- 
ning, participate  In  sports  largely  through  a 
desire  to  emulate  some  athletic  hero  In 
their  early  years,  this  hero  might  come  from 
the  same  street  or  the  same  neighborhood  or 
school.  As  they  develop  an  Interest  In  sports 
pages  and  as  they  themselves  cultivate  cer- 
tain minor  athletic  skills,  these  boys  switch 
emulative  eyes  from  the  close-to-home  heroes 
to  those  of  national  stature,  to  a  Gene 
Tunney,  a  Joe  DlMagglo,  or  a  Sammy  Baugh. 
It  is  this  attempt  to  follow  a  superior  or 
famous  athletic  pattern,  plus  the  thrilling 
pursuit  of  victory  In  competitive  sports,  that 
stimulates  a  boy  to  strive  for  physical  per- 
fection. And  It  Is  this  fitness  with  the  sup- 
plementary quality  of  ordinary  courage  that 
assists  In  the  successful  prosecution  of  war. 

All  competitive  sports,  body  contact,  and 
nonbody  contact,  are  excellent  media  to  de- 
velop coordination  of  mind,  eye  and  body,  to 
Improve  reaction  time,  and  to  emphasize 
teamwork  and  the  frutts  of  an  all-out  effort. 
The  regimented  health  program  of  the  floor 
mats,  the  cross  bars,  and  the  rings  of  a 
gymna.«lum  lacks  Inspirational  force  and  has 
value  only  as  a  supplementary  routine.  It  Is 
body-contact  sports  alone  that  breed  a  fa- 
miliarity with  violence     War  Is  violence. 

You  might  ask,  "Why  place  such  Importance 
on  body  contact  and  hand-to-hand  fighting 
when  modern  warfare  on  the  ground  largely 
is  mechanized  and.  In  the  air.  Is  a  matter  cf 
flying  skill  and  daring?" 

Training  methods  In  our  own  and  England's 
armed  forces  might  answer  such  a  question. 

With  centuries  of  military  tradition.  Eng- 
land recently  decided  to  discard  an  old  theory. 
It  was  announced  that  in  the  future  England 
Intended  to  place  less  emphasis  on  the  close- 
order-drill  type  of  training  and  more  on  the 
development  of  hand-to-hand  fighters.  In 
the  Malayan  campaign  the  Japanese  method 
of  infiltration  and  encirclement  by  small 
units  made  fighting  at  close  quarters  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

Those  Intrepid  men  of  the  English  com- 
mando units,  whose  astonishing  sorties  Into 
German-occupied  territory  have  been  her- 
alded In  the  press,  could  testify,  adequately, 
to  the  importance  of  hand-to-hand  fighting. 
Their  methods  of  surprise  landing  and  at- 
tack places  heavy  emphasis  upon  Individual 
ability  and  Individual  resourcefulness  and 
training.  Because  their  movements  are  based 
upon  meticulous  timing,  and  because  the  un- 
known quantity  often  bobs  up  to  upset  time 
schedules,  the  commando  must  be  intelligent, 
thoroughly  trained,  and  physically  able  to 
operate  without  benefit  of  a  guiding  officer; 
and  he  must  be  a  free-swinging,  free-shooting 
fighter  who  can  meet  on  better  than  equal 
terms  any  enemy  who  surprises  him  at  his 
Job. 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  recently  said  that 
Americans  already  are  training  with  the  com- 
mandos. An  Inference  might  be  drawn  that 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  establish  a 
Eiu-opean  front  the  commando  type  of  mili- 
tary operation  will  p. ay  a  significant  part. 
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modern  warfare  where  an  avuicr  come*  to 
grips  with  the  enemy  in  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle.  Yet.  the  United  BUtes  Navy  has 
broken  all  precedent  In  Its  preparation  for 
aviator  cadet  training  Naval  authorities  feel 
that  the  recruits  to  be  Inducted,  in  general, 
come  from  a  soft,  lazy  peacetime  life  They 
believe  these  young  men  must  be  fitted  men- 
tally and  physically  to  meet  and  defeat  our 
enemies — enemies  who  have  been  thoroughly 
schooled  In  a  wartime  mental  and  phvjlcal 
system  from  childhood  So  the  Navy  ! 
In  motion  for  Naval  Re.serve  aviation  (.«;,u:6 
one  of  the  most  intensive,  rigorous,  and  com- 
prehensive programs  of  physical  and  mental 
training  that  civilian  or  military  life  ever  has 
seen. 

These  induction  centers,  located  at  Nortli 
Carolina,  St  M-  >  f  California.  Iowa,  and 
Georgia  Unlvers.,.!  .s.  provide  a  routine  devoted 
largely  to  this  tj-pe  of  training  for  future 
pilots  Even  before  he  sees  a  plane  cr  a  flying 
field  the  cadet  must  spend  at  least  50  percent 
of  his  time,  during  a  3-month  period.  In  body 
building  He  Is  boxing  and  wrestlli.g,  learn- 
ing rough  and  tumble  fighting  and  tricks  of 
JIu-Jltsu.  all  the  while  receiving  Instructions 
in  the  realities  of  war,  which  mean— no  rules. 
He  plays  football  and  participates  In  other 
sports  for  coordination,  accustom.lng  himself 
mentally  and  physically  to  violence.  learning 
how  to  take  It  and  give  It.  Here  again  Is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  use  of  body  contact 
sports  as  an  agency  t/^)  develop  mental  poise 
In  the  face  of  physical  shock.  Correct  mental 
attitude,  as  much  or  more  than  physical  con- 
dition, is  the  objective  of  this  Naval  Reserve 
aviation  program. 

Naval  officials  believe  that  In  many  in- 
stances, the  previous  system  cf  military 
training  occupied  the  minds  cf  recruits  so 
completely  with  the  mnze  of  unquestionably 
necessary,  technical  subjects  that  the  basic 
motives  to  destroy  our  enemies  were  left  to 
develop  as  they  may 

Yes.  the  basic  motive  of  war  Is  to  destroy 
our  enemies  It  may  seem  reprehensible  to 
Inculcate  a  will  to  destroy  Into  cur  amiable 
young  men  by  accentuating  this  grim  reality; 
but  war  is  reprehensible 

Time  Is  short.  The  enemy  occupies  United 
States  territory;  he  holds  many  Americans  as 
prisoners  of  war;  he  threatens  the  fchores  of 
cur  continent. 

You  men  who  graduate  today  have  a  defi- 
nite obligation  to  your  country,  to  your 
homes  and  to  yourselves.  Avoid  dangerous 
apathy.  The  present  calls  for  action  Avoid 
criticism  of  your  Government  Like  sU 
democracies  confronted  with  sudden  war.  It 
has  made  mistakes      Let's  forget  them. 

Prepare  yourselves  for  combat  service.  Be- 
fore Induction,  whether  It  be  days  or  months 
away,  concentrate  your  efforts  on  a  rugged 
physical  and  mental  approach  to  war.  After 
Induction,  meet  the  rigorous  life  of  training 
camp  with  determination  and  spirit  Pledge 
yourself  to  Us  work,  its  play — and  its  mo- 
notonies. Cultivate  an  acquaintance  with 
violence;  challenge  It — meet  It — laugh  at  It  I 

Sometimes  a  truth  comes  to  us.  clearly  and 
unmistakably.  In  simple  terms  end  from  a 
simple  source.  When  It  does.  It  Impresses  and 
penetrates  far  more  than  all  the  exhortative 
effort*  of  the  great  or  the  famous.  Such  a 
message  came  In  1918  from  the  stricken  fields 
of  France,  where  lusting  brigandage  then, 
even  as  today,  periled  the  hopes  and  lives 
of  all  free  people. 

Martin  Treptow.  an  Iowa  boy,  had  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  at  Chateau-Thierry.  On 
the  flyleaf  of  a  diary  found  In  hie  pocket, 
he  had  inscribed  his  conception  of  his  duty 
to  his  country  at  war.     He  wrote: 

"America  must  win  this  war:  therefore  I 
will  work;  I  will  save;  I  will  facriflce;  I  will 
endvire;  I  will  fight  cheerfully  and  f^.^  r^T 
utmost,  as  If  the  Issue  of  the  whole  ?-  -.*  ® 
depended  on  me — alone." 
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W'.::e  thf  n  i.ir   \rf>)  >  ver  Congrt 
'»    r:i.    direct  attention  should  be  pa! 
decisions   of    the   Supreme    Court   w 
more  tr.sultlr.K  to  Congress  and  m' 
;  .  -     :        .  ■    'ban  all  the  crlt 

i.aa  iKt..  !  Xr..tri- 1  J  by  all  the  op.. 
of  journailam 

T'-r-  e  were  the  decisions  in  the  c. 
c  1 ..    >;.d  the  teamsters'  cft*e    acci,m(lanU-d  by 
upUiiLia  written  by  Justice*  Frar.kfi|ner  and 
Byrnes    respecrively      The  (.pininns 
Imputed   to  C   :  .'  —  -     an   intention 
out  to  certain  ;        -  -    >  r»?anlzat'.o:, 
right  to  act  Ir.    :  i  ;   ri.'.h.  to  c    :: 
and  to  publish  ..^.rti.Uirous  falsel.i    i. 
to  Innocent  victims 

I  :  not  believe  any  Ur  Td 
^  .  I  ver  had  any  such  p* ::. 
and  yet  Congress  has  taken  the:>e  btdsions 
lyin^f  "down  and  they  have  becrme  the  law 
of  the  land  by  decision  of  the  is  .i  -  :i  f  Court 

To  be  sure,  court  decisions  l.  ■  4.  1  rtad- 
ln«.  and  the  people  generally  n.  ..  i*  under- 
stand the  evil  intent  which  ta.>e  |a.j  opin- 
ion* have  attributed  to  C-ngreiS  But  C^n- 
grea*  knows  what  they  meant.  andJCi  ngress 
baa  permuted  these  dicta  u<  go  uncna: lanced 

The  House  of  Rtpresentative.-^  .  ;  «?»^n 
mfire  alert  and  setisuive  than  '■  .--»  ale, 
and  has  twice  tried  to  rem  •■  t  j  btigma. 
but   has  been  blocked  by  the  S..:. 

Surely.   Congress  cannot   expec 
the  respect  of  the  people  when,  by  the  m. na- 
tive prvess  of  smothering  repudiat 
urea,  it  permits  the  charge  to  stand 
law-making  body  of  the  Nation  In^nded  to 
confer  crime  rights  on  any  group. 

Dnea  It  occxir  to  you  that  I  migh" 
germting  or  dlsforttng  the  meaiU;  ti 
opin'oiit? 

Jtist;ce  Frankfuru-r  admitted  thai  the  car 
penters  had  violated  their  acrt'em  i;:,  that 
the  employer,  the  Anheuser-Busch  Co  .  was 
blameleas  and  helpleaa  In  a  fight  betjween  the 
ourpeniers  and  another  union,  ar 
company  was  not  guUtj  of  unlalrm 
delivered  the  shocking  dictum  tb 
wtXng  of  the  company  with  false 
and  the  creation  of  a  national  boycott  of  ita 
products,  was  a  familiar  proctioe 
situations,  and  said  that  Congresf. 
Clayton  Act.  intended  to  legalize  s'. 
cll5bonest  harmful  conduct 

In  the  other  case  wht-re  it  had  Ixlr.  shi 
that  the  teatcsters  had  praciictd  bf  K.iv.r. 
and  estortlon  on  tJ>e  highways.  Ju.- 
held  that  for  a  trucJt  owner  ti  re  . 
oj  service  by  a  union  racketeer  a  .  h,  services 
he  does  no<  need  amounts  to  aa  i.w  n  act  on 
h.s  pirt  even  though  In  several  case  i  the  Jury 
oould  have  found  that  the  defendaii  -s  refu.M-d 
to  wrrlc  for  the  money  wh«  n  astied  to  do  so. 
:  :  -r  .1  that  Co!igres6  iii  lended  to 
i  •.        •■     X     :   ion  of  money  frari  employ 

era  hauling  food  from  country  ic  cut.  a5  the 
price  of  Immunitv  fr-m  harm  even  ihcugh 
the  employer  refu^-  accept   ar.    ?x*ra  and 

unnecessary    gu-.^s:    d  :■■:    a:.d    :..;    ssrvije 
perrormed  for  the  m 
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Did  any  Ccz.^r- .-.-  t■^■.-  e:  er-  ..:.  .i;  y  such 
intent^ 

That  la  for  Congreas  to  say. 

Thua  far  the  Senate,  by  Its  frustration  of 
acts  passed  by  the  House  to  repudiate  such 
Intention,  has  accepted  the  accusation. 


Ohio  Valley  Floods 
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IN   THF   R^USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M      dr.u,  June  8.  1942 

Mr  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thi  ■  :  my  colleagues  who  have  never 
witnessed  a  flood  such  as  the  flood  of  1937 
In  the  Ohio  Valley  can  have  no  concep- 
tion of  what  a  flood  really  Is.  I  shall  not 
T-  n:p'  ♦o  describe  such  a  scene  on  this 
rir.c  o-^.T.mer  day.  You  must  be  able  to 
see  thp  brown,  murky  river  full  of  float- 
i:.^  houses  and  debris  of  all  kinds  and  to 
h-  .i.'  the  swash,  swash  of  water  10  feet 
deep  in  the  first  floor  of  your  home  as 
you  and  your  family  huddle  around  a 
little  smoking  oil  stove  upstairs  and  as 
you  hear  the  bitter,  snow-filled,  cold  air 
whistling  around  the  eaves  of  your  house, 
which  you  fear  might  be  off  its  founda- 
ti'  :i  v.h.n  morning  comes,  before  you 
can  even  b*^2'n  '■■  imagine  what  a  flood 
really  is 

T!>>r-'^  Is  no  use  trying  to  imagine  this 
tc Jay  -Ahen  the  sun  is  shining  so  brightly. 
But  let  me  make  you  happy  by  telling 
you  that  because  of  legislation  passed  by 
this  Congress  a  few  years  ago  many  of 
the  cities  and  communities  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  hope  to  escape  these  terrible  ca- 
lamities in  the  future. 

The  last  great  flood  In  the  Ohio  oc- 
curred in  January  1937.  It  was  the  most 
disastrous  flood  In  the  history  of  the 
valley 

Irrm.ed.aiely  after  that  flood,  in  fact 
wh  -^  the  flood  was  still  in  progress,  some 
0!v  Villey  Congressmen,  including  my- 
se.f.  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
the  dire  need  of  assistance  In  these 
strick- ■:  .r- as.  To  the  credit  of  Con- 
gress I  A.:,  proud  to  say,  it  moved  quickly. 
Before  the  water  had  receded.  I  was  able 
tn  h^:--  Cvernment  authorities  accom- 
pi-.v  ::•.''  hrough  the  stricken  areas  of 
'.::■■  district  with  power  to  provide  relief 
fi  r  h''  people  in  need.  Congress  set  up 
th  I);  .tst^r  Loan  Corporation  before  the 
flood  had  receded.  The  ever  faithful  Red 
Cro.<«  was  upon  the  scene  early.  The 
Army  and  the  Navy  responded  readily. 

Put  it  is  my  purpose  at  this  time  to 
br.:.::  to  your  attention  a  report  of  the 
results  of  one  of  the  more  permanent 
legislative  enactments  that  this  Congress 
pa>5ed  at  that  time. 

You  will  remember  that  we  from  the 
flood  areas  maintained  that  with  a  com- 
paratively small  expenditure  of  money 
u^  ■  ..  ■.  1.  irriess  the  Ohio  River  and 
m  k  1^  i>  :  .  '^  Wt-  pas.'^ed  a  Flood  Con- 
t!  :  A  ■  -:  .  :,  .i.  :-  .•: proved  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  AuRu.^t  28.  1937.  This  act  pro- 
vided that  following  prescribed  legisla- 
•  tion  by  any  municipality  in  that  area 


the  Government  would  ciu  r  >  iivoy.-  to 
be  made  by  the  Army  tiu  i;.^*  rs,  and 
upon  the  approval  of  the  Amy  *  nt  .n*  e:  ^ 
and  the  purchase  of  all  rights-of-wav  bv 
the  municipalities  that  the  Federal  Grv- 
ernment  would  construct  adequate  f.  )od 
defenses.  • 

Having  been  active  in  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  this  flood-c  n'ml 
legislation,  I  naturally  had  proper  s:r- 
veys  made  of  municipalities  in  tlie  d,. - 
trict  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. I  was  sorry  to  find  that  of  >f  %  v.tl 
small  municipalities  of  my  district  -Aluca 
needed  the  protection  very  badly  not  one 
of  them  could  meet  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding rights-of-way.  It  costs  as  much 
to  provide  protection  for  a  .small  munici- 
pality running  along  with  th?  river  as  it 
does  if  the  municipality  was  much  larger 
and  more  compact.  There  was  only  one 
city  in  our  district  that  could  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law— that  city  is 
Ironton,  Ohio. 

As  soon  as  the  law  was  pa>s.'d — in 
fact,  long  before  the  law  was  passed— the 
city  officials  of  Ironton.  under  my  solici- 
tation, commenced  to  prepare  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
This  intelligent  vigilance  resuh^-d  in 
their  having  their  requirements  a  .  ir.  ' 
before  any  other  municipality  n  •  v 
were  the  first  to  comply  with  the  law  by 
providing  funds  t:  purchase  richts-of- 
way  and  to  meet  all  necessary  r-qii  :t- 
ments.  It  took  the  Corps  of  A::r.v  Engi- 
neers some  time  to  prepare  p  .m-  ani 
specifications  for  this  new  ki-ni  s  t  w  rk 
in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  first  w  ,rk  done 
on  any  project  in  the  United  State?  un- 
der this  legislation  was  done  at  !:■  n*  n, 
Ohio,  commencing  on  April  13.  1938. 
That  work  has  been  pushed  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  first  unit,  which  wa.s 
the  largest  unit,  was  fini.shed  m  1941 
The  second  unit  has  now  been  c  m  - 
pleted. 

It  can  therefore  be  said  that  the  city 
of  Ironton  is  now  protected  adequately 
from  the  ravages  of  any  future  flood. 

The  cost  of  this  improvement  to  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  S-  ''00  003 
for  construction. 

The  cost  to  the  city  of  Ironton  has 
been  $450,039  to  date.  There  are  other 
expenditures  aggregating  probably  $25,- 
000.  which  the  city  of  Ironton  will  be 
required  to  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to  you  and  to  my 
colleagues  the  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Ironton  and 
that  whole  community  for  the  assistance 
given  them  in  their  effort  to  relieve 
themselves  from  the  devastation  that 
comes  with  floods.  They  have  extended 
themselves  to  the  limit  in  attempting  to 
provide  their  portion  toward  this  splen- 
did improvement.  They  hope  to  realize 
on  their  investment  by  the  savings  that 
will  inure  to  them  by  being  freed  from 
the  destruction  of  devastating  floods,  and 
they  expect  that  the  Government  will 
feel  repaid  from  the  fact  that  the 
strength  and  justification  of  any  gov- 
ernment is  to  be  had  in  the  loyalty  and 
appreciation  of  the  people  when  they 
know  that  they  hve  under  a  government 
that  will  fjrotect  and  defend  them  when 
they  cannot  protect  and  defend  them- 
selves. 
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Congress  Is  Listening 


exti-:nsion  of  remarks 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

I 'F     .M!'-H:'',AN 

IN    THF,    Hi.;>f.-E    tip    Ri:i'l-i¥>F.S'TAri\'l,^ 
F'-:,:(K^  Ju-:<:  5    ::<J: 

Mr.  HOFfTMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  that 
Congress  is  list^eninc  to  the  ever-rising 
demand  of  the  people  that  politics  be  ad- 
journed, that  social  gains  be  forgotten, 
until  our  enemies  have  been  defeated,  was 
conclusively  demonstrated  on  Frid  tv  !a>t. 
On  .that  occasion  a  coalition  (1  L>  ::ui- 
crats  and  Republicans  struck  from  an  ap- 
propriation bill  none.'^'^c'n^ial.  nonwar 
Items  totaling  $202,000  000  T  did  this 
fn  spite  of  the  fact  that  Democratic  Floor 
Leader  McCormack  characterized  Ai.pept 
Engel.  who  led  the  economy  figh:t  .n  n.e 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  floor, 
as  a  "new,  self-appointed  leader"  and 
stated  that  a  vote  against  the  C  (  C  was 
a  vote  against  the  President. 

The  Representative  from  Oklahoma, 
Jed  Johnson,  in  an  effort  to  defeat  the 
move  to  strike  out  the  C.  C.  C.  read  the 
record  of  Engel"s  votes  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor  and  then  said,  'Tlie  point  is 
whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  follow 
the  Commander  In  Chief  or  this  new, 
self-appointed  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,"  thus  trying  to  make  the 
Issue  a  party  one. 

The  question  was  whether  the  people's 
representatives  in  Congress  assembled 
would  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  people 
and  comply  with  their  demand  that  all 
nonessential,  nondefense  spending  be 
eliminated  until  our  enemies  were  de- 
feated. On  that  is.sue,  the  Members 
voted  with  the  people.  It  is  quite  true 
that  Republicans  voted  almost  solidly 
for  the  elimination  of  the  unnecessary 
expenditures,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
many,  many  Democrats  voted  in  the 
same  manner  and  made  the  economy 
possible.  Neither  the  major  portion  of 
the  debate  nor  the  vote  was  along  party 
Lnes. 

Representative  Engel  is  entitled  to 
unstinted  credit  for  the  courage,  the  de- 
termination, as  well  as  the  ability  which 
he  has  displayed  for  many  months  in 
his  persistent  efforts  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary and  wasteful  spending.  It  is 
just  what  those  who  recall  that  he 
served  for  23  months  in  the  last  war, 
going  across  in  May  and  not  returning 
until  after  the  war  ended,  would  expect 
from  him. 

No  doubt  th?  fact  that,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  for  hundreds 
of  miles  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  up  to 
and  into  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  our  ships  are  being  torpedoed, 
brought  the  Members  to  a  realization 
that  we  must  end  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures, however  desirable.  A  like  power- 
ful infiuence  was  exerted  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  Dutch  H  irbor  ini  Alaska  '.v..--^ 
being  bombrd  .-r.d  'h.at,  as  the  vote  v..i> 
being  taken,  a  p.i:';,in  of  our  flf^et  w.-.s 
fighting  a  desperate  ba^'lr  in  tfie  \:  ;n- 
Ity  of  Hawaii. 

So,  too.  the  knowlrde'^  tha*  v,h.]>\  th.:s 
y- ar,    if    I  ur   h' pes   are    riahred.    30  000 


phmes  (1  ai:  '.yptv-  vv;il  leave  the  assembly 
lines,  most  of  them  are  going  abroad  and 
not  enough  to  pmtrc*  n-.r  own  coast  lines 
or  our  shippm*;  .u(  bt;:ig  retained,  cre- 
ated a  feeling  that,  regardless  of  what 
we  send  across  the  seas,  we  must  have 
protection  here  at  home. 

VVilh  niar,-.-  if-.o;;--:  :  .:  \U)ikf!s  drawing 
more  than  Si  i.r  !  ..:  Ford  employees 
asking  for  $l  *.  o  v  :;  rease,  it  Is  my  pur- 
pose to  orr  t  i.r  Senate's  move  to  re- 
duce tht  $0  p.  r  month  voted  by  the 
House  to  $42.  Fifty  dollars  per  month 
Is  little  enough  for  those  who  assume  the 
burden  and  danger  of  war.  In  fact,  I 
have  a  bill  to  pay  the  fighting  men  the 
same  as  the  industrial  workers  are  paid. 

GAS    EATIONING 

Another  subject  over  which  Congress  Is 
becoming  impatient  is  the  arbitrary  ex- 
ercise of  power  by  the  bureaucrats  sur- 
rounding the  President.  The  people 
know  that,  had  the  farmers  been  per- 
mitted to  grow  sugar  beets  and  cane, 
there  would  be  no  shortage  of  sugar. 
They  know  that.  In  many  areas,  there  is 
no  actual  shortage  of  gasoline.  They 
know  that  many  other  orders  and  regu- 
lations are  hamstringing  essential  busi- 
ness. If  the  policy  continues,  it  will  de- 
stroy the  foundation  upon  which  our  war 
efforts  rest. 

They  are  beginning  to  believe  that 
some  of  these  bureaucrats  are  mak- 
ing rules.  Issuing  orders  and  directives — 
a  new  word  for  an  order — just  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  themselves  busy  and  add- 
ing friends  to  the  pay  roll.  The  people 
are  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
less  harm  will  be  done  if  some  of  these 
gentlemen  would  buy  themselves  a  jack- 
knife,  get  a  stick  of  pine,  sit  down  some- 
where in  the  sun  and  whittle. 

With  Henderson  asking  for  100.000  or 
150,000  new  employees,  those  who  are 
toiling  night  and  day  to  produce  the  food, 
manufacture  the  clothing  and  the  things 
we  must  have  here  at  home,  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  just  how  many  addi- 
tional employees  can  be  put  on  the  Fed- 
eral pay  roll  before  the  whole  structure 
goes  down. 

This  feebng  was  indicated  when  more 
than  100  Members  of  Congress  met  here 
last  week  in  protest.  It  may  be  that  the 
Members'  courage  will  rise  high  enough 
to  strip  these  bureaucrats  of  their  arbi- 
trary powers;  restore  the  Government  to 
the  people's  Representatives,  and  use  a 
little  common  sense — do  the  obvious  in 
our  war  efforts. 


Townsend  Day  Celebration 


EXI'LNSICN   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or   NTW    YORK 

rc    THE   liiOVSE  OF   REPPESKNTATIVES 

M    ^Sui    J-une  8.  1942 

M-  EDWIN  AR"rH^,'R  HAIJ.  Mr 
SjX'ak' ,r.  \;:\i.:tv  iea'.-  f:r.;n-'a  •-  rx'-nd 
my  remarks  m  the  RfcoRr   I  include  the 

fe;i(.A:ng   address   vh..,  h   I   d-hverecl   a* 


M  \ 

.  I ;  h 


the  Townsend   ri  ,v  celebration  at  Ross 
r     k    Binghamton    N    V     May  31.  1942: 

Those  people  who  rais*  ihtir  foul  heads  In 
opposition  to  your  Congres^m'in  are  aiding 
and  abetting  the  Axis  when  ihey  attempt  to 
smear    representative    government 

Through  all  the  bomtMSt  and  smearing  by 
Jealous  poison  peddlers,  you  have  .«:tuck  bv  rr.p 
in  this  fight  against  aggresaor  nations  '  -  h 
time  when  the  Thirty-fourth  Congreft  :  i; 
District  should  be  united,  there  has  arln  •  .  * 
the  behest  of  evU  and  vicious  ln^luence^  « <  k- 
ing  to  undermine  our  form  of  g»:)vernmf :  •  h:. 
attempt  to  drive  me  Into  oblivion. 

It  all  happened  when  your  r  'i'T.  v^:r,^n 
committed  the  sin — and  In  their  <  m^  I  ■;  .1 
have  violated  the  Ten  Comma^.amcnt^  h:  i1 
could  have  commuted  no  greater  p!:  ! 
coming  out  for  the  Townsend  5  la: 
next  sin,  while  thev  frothed  at  tt.t  v. 
dally  and  tried  t  .-. :  ;.  candidate  to  run 
against  me.  was  wl.i.i  1  ^■.ume  bof<;re  the  Con- 
gress and  advocated  the  doubling  of  the 
base  pay  of  the  men  of  the  service  What 
was  the  answer  from  these  Ignominious  crea- 
tures? "Demagogue."  they  shoutec  Mv 
answer  Is  that  I  will  take  a  chance  w;;:.  '.  i  - 
Ing  car.>  '  li  .:■  ::.;i^ojrue  and  stand  for  the 
doubling  >:  btxsf  pay  and  free  transportation 
during  furloughs  for  the  men  In  service. 

The  tendency  today  Is  for  vicious  forces 
that  seek  to  undermine  democracy,  to  make 
men  In  high  places  be  their  parrots,  and 
to  smear  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. You  all  have  been,  kind  to  me,  and 
as  long  as  I  am  in  Congress,  my  voice  will 
not   be  silenced. 

If  the  people  who  oppose  me  used  half  or 
one-tenth  the  energy  In  prosecuting  the  war 
that  they  are  using  stirring  up  trouble,  Amer- 
ican soldiers  would  be  marching  in  the  street* 
of  Berlin  and  that  archfiend  Adolph  Hitler 
would  be  hanging  from  a  tree  In  the  Unter 
den  Unden. 


Congresi    IndtT   the    Smear 


P  X";  I-  N'-'^CA'    CF    I-:EN'"ArKS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1942 

Mr.  ELSTON.  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  June  3, 
1942: 

CXINGRESS    UNT>EK    TUi     •- :.;  i  AR 

When  Alben  Barklet  took  the  floor  the 
other  day  to  an.'=^wer  the  Infamous  charge 
against  Senator  Walsh,  It  was  apparent  that 
he  was  thinking  not  only  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Senator  but  of  the  "smear"  attacks  to 
which  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
even  Congress  Itself,  are  so  readily  subjected 
nowadays 

Speaking  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  Monday,  Speak- 
er Sam  RATBtmN  referred  to  the  attacks  which 
are  being  made  upon  Members  of  Congress. 
"It  seems,"  he  said,  "that  In  acme  quarters 
there  Is  a  studied  effort  to  destroy  the  faith 
and  confidence  of  the  American  pecple  In 
their  elected  representatives." 

Of  course,  there  Is  no  more  a  rule  of  per- 
fection for  Congress  than  for  other  collec- 
tions of  human  bein  •'^  M  '  v  'vpf  are 
represented  In  the  pr'  •-,•  I'.  .^'  u:  ■:  J-^^n- 
ri-i'  Arr  '  ve  ■;.^''  M'  ':.'-■*  .  ^  'n'l  n.f^:.  ;•  :  c1 
^i'  :r:(  :,  'f  ;.  ^r  c  '.^■•^tf-  *'•  t.:  >  r  ■.•■<■'••••'-! 
;;.  i^.f.i:^  p.:,;.:  ;:r::.ciple8  and  Who,  h-  «  ■  ■-*- 
of  crl&is.  ».;.  s'.tiiid  out  f'-^r  »hfrr:  ;=■  h:  *. 
risk,  personal  or  political.     T;*--    t  ►  r:        '* 


n'.c-diTAte  Ir.ttllart 


Ar.c 


i 


\ 


A211S 

s   cef  I  r.    :.  u.T.  !>•; 


I"^,  r  ■  r  *■    * .  :i    r    [>•  V :  ■.    '  ■ 
C.      ^r--      ..    :•■■(>  :-•    * 

to  li<cn    ..<  ^  ri  '"  .:  r.t  I'l 

would    t  <■.  '•    !->•  -r-,    ^^  r 

iMuancr  r  '  X     i  ^1 

a;    -    '■■-:■.      .  ^         T-'V. 


7  \A\-  •  V  •»-  •  r. 

• -*      p. "i :.'"■■  pal    b( 
a  Of  K  <i        O  • .  >•    »■ .' 
:;    p.H:         ir-.at 
1     ,ir.  ■  Ji^  T'T-a^",. 
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M-T  I-.. 


•  txiut  li^ftn  At  the  ^.  '"p  •  ::  ■  • 
X  rarrU  were  given  o  ■  '  w.'-vi.. 
'A  ijftcn    bureaiicr  ifv     » '       r 

1...    ::.jre    Impcrtant    :r;    •  •  •■      : 'T 
OoTfrnmpr.t   t^    r    Mr*-        '.    ■ 
LegUlmture      N   t    v.    ::  i.>'  h    v 
tb«  X  card*  J   •    ■■  -     i   -^  -   .       .: 
that' 

Thp   rwUly  out«tanding  th::  -; 
■•  -  i!»  Amrrlcar.lsni     TTii- 

c  ;.i.uerable  Importance  In  a  p- r 
many  people  In  the  executive  bran^ 


w  r:  \    ■*  .  - 

:.•  Con- 
.  Iter  of 
when  fc) 
h  ot  the 


Ooverrment  are  fancinated  by  forelg  i  Idea^  of 


reglmentatton    and   are   plainly   out 


p«thy  with  the  political  ideals  and  procediires 
that  are  traditional  In  America  Congest 
■My  not  be  much  better  or  much  w  >rse  than 
tlM  people  back  homo  But  It  l.«  a  i  reat  deal 
like  them,  which  is  »hat  Congreas  ww  mt-rnt 
to  be  and  what  it  must  continue  Ic  be  If  we 
are  to  maintain  democr»tlc  goverijment  In 
America. 

There  la  a  lot  of  ynpplng  at  Cons+ess  now- 
adavn  from  pe^>p>  »  * -rs  and  otlier^.  who 
would  be  R'.v'.ng  It  ■  -  ifration  anil  «upport 
If  they  w*"re  a*  much  interestrd  in  rialntain- 
trif  the  American  w^y  of  life  a«  thry  think, 
or  ny.  they  are. 


A  Stronij  Con?resi  in  Wartime  I* 
Sayj  College  President 

FX  TKNS^    N    nr    RFMAi 
or 
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Mr.  KANr><  ■11  H 
leave  to  ex'^  •  \  :■  -.  i  k 
o«D.  I  Include  the  falUiwir 
anlcle  from  the  Chr  -■ 
Monitor: 


issue 

t  Presl- 

tatcri^ 

George 

ege.  m 

of  the 


HtTNTOl   COI-LXCK    HtAD    WOLU3    SCT    k    CONGiESS 
TO    DO    THX    "TrLLINC 

Nrw   Yoax.   June   5 — Taking   direct 
with  Herbert  Hoovers  statement  tia 
dent    Rocuitveit    should    assume    die 
powers  In  the  present  emergency,  Iir 
N    Shuster.   president  of  Hunter   Coll 
an  address  at  commencement  exercjses 
graduate     faculty    cf     political 
aciences  at    the  New   School  for 
^  .   here   last    night,   urged,   ru: 

t  _  ^ s*  use  Its  powers  aad  tell 
tivei  of  the  Government"  what 
done. 

'1  have  the  utmost  respect  for 
T«it  aa  a  le.-id-r  a:id  a  statesman. 
declared        H     a  \.\  go  down  In  b'. 
man   w'       -..lcI   ihu  NatUn   '.: 
dire  V.  '      .        :;  Its  hlstcrv.  bu:   I  ^ 


t'i  ■  ..: ',  -s.i 


of  Bjm- 


Needed, 


•  Kec- 
V -paper 
Science 


K.  - 

execu- 
te be 


tte 

n^eds 


I;..;  ,>:.-. a.  J  .'..'■..-.■nee  Board  d:  :r.  'A  .:. aorf- 
K-  -a  H  .tel  here  c:  M  Xi.  He  said  Mr. 
p  .  vf,.-  •  shculd  be  Ir.v  •■•;  with  "dictatorial 
e-:.  rr.-  ;  i .  -  -  "  which  he  deacrlbed  a« 
t.r.     *■  .if      i;"  p.aln  Fascist  economics  " 

IT     Sh. .?•-:.   in  answer,  asserted   that   the 

ji' r:   I'v    bulwark   of    American    liberty    waa 

;     .:.d  In  the  nature  of  the  Government 

:>-morracy  Is  the  parliament."  he  de- 
-  i.'f  ^  It  is  the  Congreas.  The  whole  of 
::.<•  srea:  human  struggle  for  freedom  can  be 
^..•:.^.ed  up  aa  a  fight  for  representation  In 
:..r.  supreme  legislative  councils.  Give  up 
•..  f  representation  and  you  lose  your  Uber- 
E  .1  a  parliament  or  a  Congress  Is  not 
;►::  It  must  have  power  and  it  must 
K      A   how  tc  use  power  intelligently 

n.e  Inab  Ilty  cf  modem  parliaments  to 
tell  the  executives  <3f  government  that  they 
want  something  done,  and  quickly.  Is  a  grave 
l.^neer  Wht:t  reason  Is  there.  In  theory,  for 
thinking  thai  a  congressional  committee  can- 
not flr.d  a  valid  solution  for  a  problem  when 
cine  grants  tliat  a  group  of  consultants  has- 
tily summon*  d  by  Presidential  order  can  find 
a  solution?  When  we  see  that  orjng?easlonal 
committees  have  not  acted  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively or  that  vitally  imporunt  Senators 
did  not  sense  the  peril  confror>tlng  the  Na- 
tion, one  can  only  conclude  that  something 
la  terribly  wrong  " 

To  make  a  stronger  Congress,  civic  asso- 
ciations, educators,  churchmen,  social  work- 
ers, and  editors  must  scrutinize  every  elec- 
tion "and  m«ke  the  most  of  every  opportu- 
nity to  expcse  weak  and  venal  candidates."' 
Dr   Shuster  h?ld. 

"No  other  'ia^k.  not  even  selling  bonds  or 
planning  the  peace,  is  more  important."  he 
added. 

Dr  Shuster  held  that  men  who  go  to  Con- 
gress must  N'  made  less  dependent  upon  po- 
litical or^anzations  and  the  economically 
Interested  electorate.  To  this  end.  he  said, 
tenure  of  office  in  some  branch  of  the  civil 
service  for  which  they  are  fitted  should  be 
given  legislatars  after  their  election  to  a  sec- 
ond term  of  ofBce  Congressmen  also  should 
be  serious  8'  udents  cf  the  problems  with 
which  they  deal,  he  recommended. 


C  asoune  R;\t:or,ing 
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exte:;sion  of  remarks 
HCN.  V/.  R.  FO.AGE 

Of    TBLXVS 

THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.^f  nday.  June  8.  1942 


Mr  P^'AGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  statement 
submitted  by  a  meeting  of  State  and 
county  oflRc.als  and  business  leaders  In 
Texas  which  was  called  for  the  purpose 
of  analyzing  and  determining  the  prob- 
able effect  cf  gasoline  rationing  on  the 
fiscal  and  gfneral  economic  structure  of 
Texas,  a  State  whose  principal  source  of 
income  and  means  of  employment  is 
larpely  dep<?ndcnt  upon  gasoline  and 
other  derivatives  of  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas.  the  thC'Ught  b-tne:  that  if  a  rela- 
tivelv  clear  r  icture  cf  the  situation  could 
t-  ba.r.d  ar.'.  ;r:  ented  to  the  Gov- 
•::.::.:•  \r.Ai  junic  it\ss  drastic  remedial 
:::■  1  u:-;  rr.:?ht  be  adopted  to  conserve 
r'jbbf  :  T*Xa:--  .ii^^  -a.:'.:^  •>  r;-..iK  any 
n','C>>sary    ^.^c^:n.  f,    arxi    :,::•.:   i.--    a"i 
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But  there  can.  a:  c:  ^^.  ;.:^.  b^  calm  ar.  1 
Intelligent  analysis  of  any  r'  ;  "--^^  ^^^  '■^^'-' 
reaching  as  gasoline  raticK.r.o- 
The  statement  follows: 
There  seems  to  be  cons  de:  able  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  everyone  on  both  gasoline 
rationing  and  the  rubber  shortage.  This 
confusion  Is  not  confined  to  the  average 
cltlxen  but  exists  among  many  of  our  national 
leaders.  We  have  noted  reports  from  some 
national  sources  to  the  effect  that  the  severe 
shortage  of  rubber  Is  to  be  the  prime  reason 
for  rationing  gasoline  on  a  Nation-wide  basis. 
Other  sources  sUte  that  the  shortage  of  rub- 
ber Is  not  nearly  so  acute  as  we  have  been 
led  to  believe  It  appears  that  the  most  logi- 
cal course  to  pursue  would  be  to  try  to  de- 
termine on  a  common-sense  basis  the  fac- 
tors Involved  In  the  gasoline  rationing  and 
reported  rubber  situations  and  apply  these 
factors  to  the  Texas  picture 

It  Is  reasonably  certain  that  gasoline  ra- 
tioning In  the  East  Is  primarily  necessitated 
by  a  lack  of  transportation  for  gasoline  and 
other  petroleum  products  from  the  main 
points  cf  production  to  the  consuming  areas. 
The  situation  that  exists  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board. Insofar  as  gasoline  Is  concerned,  can- 
not tie  applied  to  Texas  and  other  oil-pro- 
ducing and  refining  regions  because  In  the 
Southwest,  generally,  we  have  unlimited  sup- 
plies of  petroleum  and  refining  facilities  ar.d 
are  not  troubled  by  the  tran'^portatlon  diffi- 
culties that  prevail  In  the  East 

Declining  revenues,  depressed  business  con- 
ditions, reduced  employment  and  transporta- 
tion dlSlcultles  are  the  immediate  results  of 
the  tire  and  rubber  shortage  This  condi- 
tion will  be  greatly  aggravated  should  the 
proposed  gasoline  rationing  program  be 
placed  In  eflect  In  Texas.  Winning  the  war 
depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  maintain- 
ing as  far  as  possible  the  economic  stability 
of  the  Nation.  This  stability  can  be  main- 
tained only  If  the  necessary  processes  of  pro- 
duction, transportation  and  marketing  ar» 
continued  on  at  least  a  reasonable  minimum 
basis  The  United  States  has  become  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  movement  of  persons  and 
commodities  over  highways  that  It  Is  evident 
maximum  utilization  of  this  type  of  trans- 
portation must  be  attained  If  we  are  to  b« 
able  to  continue  to  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  success  of  the  war  effort  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  some  semb:ance 
of  the  domestic  economic  structure  This 
situation  requires  careful  study  so  that  the 
effects  of  any  necessary  dislocation  can  be 
he'd  to  the  absolute  mlnlmtun.  No  disloca- 
tions should  be  authorized  that  cannot  ha  ab- 
solutely Justified  by  the  necessities  of  war. 
We  cant  fight  a  war  lying  flat  on  our  tacks. 
The  cessation  of  automotive  manufacture 
and  sales,  and  the  restrictions  on  sale  of 
rubber  already  have  caused  many  severe  dis- 
locations in  the  States  economy.  Many 
businesses  closely  related  to  highway  trans- 
portation either  have  been  almost  com- 
pletely eliminated  from  the  economic  pic- 
ture or  are  operating  on  a  sharply  declining 
basis  Adverse  effects  are  beginning  to  spread 
to  the  entire  domestic  economy.  There  has 
been  a  decided  drop  In  direct  revenues  from 
highway  transportation,  and  this  decline  will 
be  felt  with  Increasing  weight  in  other  State 
and  local  taxes  on  motor  transportation  In 
Its  various  forms.  Motor-vehicle  registra- 
tions to  date  In  Texas  are  off  14  58  percent 
as  compared  to  the  same  period  In  1941.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  volume  of  motor-vehi- 
cle registrations  for  the  calendar  year  1942 
will  be  approximately  25  percent  less  than 
for  the  calendar  year  IMl  This  estimate  is 
conservative  and  probably  the  decrease  will 
be  nearer  to  30  percent. 

Observation,  backed  up  by  as  much  factual 
data  as  It  has  been  possible  to  accumulate  In 
this  short  time.  Indicates  that  Texas  motor- 
ists are  more  fully  aware  of  the  critical  con- 
diUoa  facing  them  than  resident*  of  almofit 
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any  other  State.  Preliminary  surveys  made 
by  the  highway-planning  survey  show  that  in 
areas  where  war  work  is  concentrated,  pri- 
vate passenger  vehicles  are  carrying  a  larger 
number  of  passengers  per  car  than  Is  re- 
ported to  be  the  case  In  other  sections  of 
the  country.  For  Instance,  between  Camp 
Swift  and  Bastrop,  there  were  2  7  persons  per 
vehicle.  Between  Camp  Swift  and  Elgin, 
there  were  2  9  On  the  routes  leading  to  the 
naval  base  at  Corpus  Chrlstl  the  number  of 
passengers  per  vehicle  was  shown  to  be  2  9 
on  one  route  and  2  5  on  another  route.  Be- 
tween Austin  and  the  magnesium  plant,  the 
average  number  of  passengers  per  vehicle  was 
2  6.  The  only  reported  national  figure  on  the 
number  of  passengers  being  transported  per 
vehicle  Is  1.7  passengers. 

That  Texans  recognize  the  transportation 
picture  and  are  working  to  conserve  their  tires 
and  vehicles  as  much  as  possible  is  further 
shown  by  a  report  of  the  Highway  Planning 
Survey  that  In  April  1942  the  number  of  ve- 
hicles clocked  at  key  points  on  the  State 
highway  system  on  Sundays  was  18  percent 
less  than  for  the  same  period  in  1941.  This 
Indicates  that  pleasure,  recreational,  and 
other  nonessential  driving  has  been  curtailed 
voluntarily.  This  reduction  was  effected,  de- 
spite th»  fact  that  war  production  and  war 
transportation  undoubtedly  has  caused  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  necessary  traffic  to  be  on  the 
roads  on  Sunday,  which  traffic  naturally 
would  be  Included  In  the  survey  made  at  au- 
tomatic recording  stations.  Data  of  the  plan- 
ning survey  also  show  that  week-day  and 
Saturday  traffic  in  April  wao  11  08  percen  be- 
low the  traffic  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1941.  Texas  gasoline-tax  collections  for 
May  1942  dropped  approximately  10  percent 
below  collections  for  May  1941. 

In  the  matter  of  speeds  on  Texas  highways, 
no  detailed  data  are  available.  However, 
observation  by  competent  observers  indicates 
that  speeds  have  been  sharply  reduced  as  the 
people  have  come  more  and  more  to  realize 
the  necessities  of  the  situation  that  confronts 
them.  Official  reports  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  from  the  director  of  the  department  of 
public  safety  disclose  that  90  percent  of  the 
arrests  for  violation  of  the  speed  law  involve 
persons  who,  under  the  present  regulations, 
are  entitled  to  replacement  of  their  tires  on 
application  to  the  rationing  board.  This  is 
In  contrast  to  the  average  speed  at  which  the 
Individual  motorist  is  operating  his  vehicle 
over  the  highways.  It  being  estimated  that  the 
average  speed  of  the  thinking  individual  mo- 
torist is  virtually  in  line  with  the  speeds  rec- 
ommended by  national  authorities.  It  can 
be  statM  emphatically  that  at  least  95  per-^ 
cent  of  the  motor-vehicle  operators  In  Texas 
are  genuinely  concerned  with  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  tires  now  on  their  vehicles,  and  It 
Is  felt  that  to  penalize  Indiscriminately  this 
95  percent  because  of  the  Improper  driving 
actions  of  5  percent  would  be  a  rank  Injustice 
to  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

Employment  in  many  areas  Is  reported  to 
be  on  the  decline,  compensated  for  in  some 
localities  by  a  large  volume  of  war  work  and 
by  the  calling  of  much  of  the  manpower 
to  the  military  service.  Tliere  appears  to  be 
a  trend  of  movement  from  the  country  or 
suburbs  into  cities,  which  undoubtedly  will 
increase  as  the  tire  situation  grows  more 
acute.  This  trend  would  be  accelerated  by 
gasoline  rationing  as  proposed  and  would 
leave  many  rural  and  suburban  properties 
unoccupied,  with  a  consequent  decline  in 
taxable  values.  All  these  Items  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  economic  picture. 

It  U  evident,  from  the  relationship  that 
always  exists  between  transportation  and  the 
general  economic  welfare,  that  the  rubber 
shortage  is  now  having  and  will  continue  to 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  State's  eco- 
nomic structure.  This  In  itself  will  make 
victory  more  difficult.  Should  gasoline  ra- 
tioning be  added  to  the  present  tire  diffi- 
culty, this  would  be  a  Iiirther  aggravation. 


Texas  Is  a  State  of  great  distances,  and  no 
yardstick  of  rationing  that  cculd  be  applied 
to  a  smaller  and  more  thickly  populated  State 
could  be  applied  with  Justice  to  those  In 
Texas  who  depend  on  motor  transportation. 
Rail  transportation  is  not  as  plentiful  in 
Texas  as  It  is  In  more  congested  areas,  and 
scores  of  Texas  communities  and  thousands 
of  persons  must  depend  exclusively  on 
motor-vehicle  transportation.  Apparently  It 
Is  difficult  to  Impress  upon  those  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  effort  Just  how 
big  Texas  really  Is.  the  unusually  high  per- 
centage of  reliance  of  highway  transporta- 
tion, and  the  tremendous  distances  that 
must  be  traveled  in  this  State  in  the  ordi- 
nary pursuance  of  essential  business.  That 
this  Is  true  is  shown  by  the  national  figures 
which  Indicate  that  the  average  annual 
mileage  per  vehicle  in  Texas  Is  approximately 
twice  that  of  vehicles  In  other  States,  ex- 
cept California,  and  even  In  the  case  of 
California.  Texas  vehicles  travel  on  an  aver- 
age much  greater  mileage  per  year  Any 
system  of  rationing  which  does  not  lake  into 
account  the  preponderant  dependency  of 
Texas  on  motor-vehicle  transportation  and 
the  great  distances  that  must  be  traveled 
would  work  an  undue  and  severe  hardship 
on  the  entire  State  and  would  cripple  not 
only  what  might  be  termed  normal  economy 
but  would  have  a  drastically  adverse  effect 
on  Texas'  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

Much  of  the  fiscal  structure  of  the  State 
rests  on  taxes  obtained  from  gasoline  usage 
or  on  taxes  on  petroleum  activities  at  some 
point,  either  production,  refining.  Uanspor- 
tation.  etc.  One-fourth  of  the  gasoline  tax  Is 
allocated  to  the  retirement  of  bonds  issued  by 
counties  and  road  districts  to  finance  con- 
struction of  State  highways.  A  decrease  of  50 
percent  In  income  from  this  one-fourth  would 
throw  this  burden  back  on  the  property  tax- 
payers, since  the  State  would  be  unable  to 
meet  the  obligations  It  has  assumed. 

The  State  faces  an  obligation  during  the 
year  of  1943  of  $9,800,000  for  the  servicing  of 
the  bonded  debt  applicable  to  the  State  under 
the  current  laws  relating  to  that  subject.  As- 
suming that  gasoline  rationing  may  go  Into 
effect  on  July  1  and  that  it  will  decrease  the 
revenues  accruing  approximately  50  percent. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  State  will  receive  dur- 
ing the  year  1943  approximately  $6,200,000. 
which  amount  is  $3,600,000  short  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  year  1943.  The  loss  of  50 
percent  of  the  gasoline  tax  plus  the  loss  of 
gross  production  taxes  allocated  to  the  schools 
would  mean  a  loss  of  approximately  $9,000,000 
to  the  school  fund,  or  about  one-fourth  ef  the 
State's  support  to  public  free  schools.  One- 
half  of  the  gasoline  tax  goes  to  the  highway 
fund,  which  Is  getting  farther  and  farther 
behind  In  the  construction  of  essential  high- 
ways. 

Assuming  that  gasoline  rationing  will  go 
Into  effect  on  July  1.  1942.  and  that  such  ra- 
tioning will  bring  about  a  50-percent  reduc- 
tion In  gasoline-tax  revenue,  as  Is  generally 
conceded,  then  the  revenues  to  the  Texas 
Highway  Department  from  gasoline  tax.  li- 
cense fees.  Federal  aid,  and  other  sources  of 
revenue,  when  added  to  the  present  cash  bal- 
ance, are  estimated  to  represent  a  total  of 
$48  558,787  that  would  be  available  to  the  de- 
partment to  pay  its  current  obligations  and 
work  that  might  be  accomplished  by  the  de- 
partment during  the  12-month  period  from 
July  1.  1942,  to  July  1,  1943. 

At  the  present  time  the  highway  depart- 
ment has  work  under  construction  by  con- 
tract and  day-labor  methods  in  the  amount 
of  $21,500,000.  on  which  work  warrants  must 
be  Issued  as  the  work  progresses.  This  is  a 
direct  obligation  of  the  department.  The 
necessary  obligations  of  the  departments  for 
the  12-month  period  from  July  1,  1942,  to 
July  1,  1943,  constituting  administration, 
highway  patrol,  equipment  repairs,  mainte- 
nance, maintenance  betterment,  and  engi- 
neering, represent  a  total  cost  of  $14,745,000, 


or  a  total  obligation  for  the  12-monih  period 
of  $36,245,000.  This  sum.  subtracted  from 
the  total  estimated  Income  figure  of  $48,- 
558,787.  leaves  a  possible  operating  balance 
for  road  construction  in  the  amount  of 
$12,313,787. 

The  United  States  War  Department  has 
directed  the  highway  department  to  place 
under  construction  military  network  proj- 
ects In  the  total  amount  of  $5,242,000,  such 
projects  not  yet  being  under  construction. 
The  War  Department  now  has  under  consid- 
eration additional  mUltary  network  projects 
that  have  been  approved  by  the  Texas  High- 
way Department  and  by  the  Public  Roads 
Administration  In  the  amount  of  $14,144,000. 
In  addition  to  these  Jobs  the  highway  com- 
mission has  previously  Issued  orders  provid- 
ing for  the  construction  of  projects,  both 
Federal  and  State,  totaling  $19,370,000,  or  a 
total  amount  of  construction  that  has  been 
obligated  by  departmental  action  In  the 
amount  of  $38,756,000.  The  States  portion 
of  cost  of  this  program  would  be  approxi- 
mately $22,000,000.  It  can  readily  be  seen 
that  with  a  possible  operating  revenue  of  $12,- 
313,787  the  $22,000,000  obligation  cannot  be 
met.  and  consequently,  the  department 
would  be  placed  in  a  position  of  not  only 
being  unable  to  consider  further  road  proj- 
ects, but  would  be  required  to  default  on 
approximately  one-half  of  Its  present  ap- 
proved programs  of  work. 

The   counties   depend   heavily   on    Income 
from     motor-vehicle     registration     fees     to 
finance  needed  lateral  road  maintenance  and 
finance  a  portion  of  their  lateral  road  bonded 
debt,  and  the  substantial  loss  In   this  reve- 
nue which  would   come  as  a  natural  result 
In  the  rationing  of  gasoline  would  necessi- 
tate the  levying  and  collecting  of  additional 
property  taxes  for  this  purpose,  or  the  coun- 
ties would  be  unable  to  finance  needed  road 
work  to  keep  the  products  of  the  farms  and 
ranches  of  this  State  moving  from  the  areas 
of  production  to  the  areas  of  consumption. 
In    addition    to    the    loss    In    motor-vehicle 
registration  revenue  that  would  result  to  the 
counties  should  gasoline  rationing  be  ordered 
In  Texas,  It  should  be  definitely  understood 
that  the  counties  of  Texas  have  no  source  of 
revenue  other  than  a  tax  on  property.    The 
property-tax  structure  of  the  majority  of  the 
counties    of    Texas    Is    based    on    valuations 
placed  upon  oil  properties  In  normal  times. 
If  gasoline  Is  rationed  and  these  properties 
become  nonproductive.  In  all  fairness  it  will 
be  necessary  for  county  boards  of  equaliza- 
tion to  review  the  rendition  of  these  prop- 
erties and  make  corresponding  reductions  In 
their  ad  valorem  valuations,  which  reduction 
win   result   In   a   corresponding   decrease   In 
county   tax    revenues    at    a   time    when    the 
counties  are  faced  with  Increased  costs  and 
Increased  financial  difficulties     If  the  mini- 
mum Income  of  the  counties  Is  to  be  main- 
tained, it  then  would  be  necessary  to  raise 
the   property   taxes   or   valuation   on   nonoll 
properties  within  these  countiet. 

In  the  war  production  effort,  the  Nation 
Is  depending  heavily  upon  the  Texas  petro- 
leum Industry  to  provide  the  armed  forces 
and  essential  war  Industries  with  critical 
petroleum  products.  To  manufacture  these 
critical  petroleum  products  requires  the 
cracking  of  large  amounts  of  crude  oil. 
Spjeclflcally.  these  critical  products  are  toluol 
or  toluolene,  butadiene  to  be  used  In  the 
processing  of  synthetic  rubber,  high  octane 
aviation  gasoline,  and  specialized  fuel  oils  to 
keep  the  arms  production  factories  moving 
at  top  speed.  The  yield  of  these  critical 
products  is  only  about  8  to  10  percent  of  the 
total  crude  run.  and  In  normal  refining  pro- 
cedures there  Is  left  as  a  residue  large  quan- 
tities of  regular  motor-vehicle  fuel.  The 
storage  space  for  gasoline  of  this  character 
and  other  byproducts  of  the  refining  process 
Is  an  important  facuir  to  consider.  If  the 
Texas  petroleum  industry  is  to  be  able  to 
continue  to  produce  the  small  percentage  of 
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critical  petroleum  products  derived 
tt  will  be  nece»sary  to  provide  fcr 
itorige     of     resulting     byproduct 
whlcle  gaaoUne. 

The  cv  mblned  petroleum  lndU5tr 
pays  annual  waives  and  salaries  ol 
to   Texas    workers      It    pays   tl28 
l^n«e     ai.d     royalty     money     to 
I  KK)  000   in   purchase   of   equ:p 

^    .  .     f'»,  »»5.000.000  m  Icca!    St    'e 
erai  taxev.  and  •-■ 
tures  making  a  tc-.     .  * 
m  million   of  rur  citizens,   or  a 
one-sixth  of  the  total  population 
depend  direcilv  on  emp;oyment   Ir 
duction.  •     or    dlstn! 

jj^,,tnr-y  :  .  iclnt;     To  c  . 

e-  -.-ary  atiU 

£'  •  •    .     .  .        i;  iscline  wo 

out  of  employment  thousands  of  pe 
cannot  be  absorbed  elthor  In  war 
In  the  armed  forces,  a  ccndltlun  w 
have   a  severe  and  depressing  e 
morale  of   the  pe<jp'.e 

Ti'  •  (soline  : 

thp  1 1  •>ary  to  c 

8U!  p.y  of  rubber  now  on  vehicles 
ovfr  the  b.ghways  Is  subject  t 
anu!y«is  It  la  believed  that  t 
cr  •      '.  *   :  ■        •     1  motor- ve 

t:  e  more 

r  «  a  rec  )^ 

ti  .     ;.tly    and 

will   give  btiter  strvice  than  tires 
Impriperly  Mored  on  being  tRk.n 

The  pev>ple  of  Texas  have  whole 
accepted    the    rationing    of    tires 
unrlerstand  that  no  rubber  will  he 
f-  •    for  ordinary   civ 

f<  f  the  war      If  t' 

of    r.  •    Is    to   r 

ror  t:  of  the  .. 

would   be  better  that   the  Govern 
take    that    rubber    and    not    allow 
u  ed  upon  motor  vehicles  In  ordi 
essential   trafRc.    but   if    the   Gove 
not    to    u*e    this   rubber    in    the    \ 
but    '  upon    the 

the   1.  ■•   rationing   of 

line   for    tne   purpti««  of  co 
only  for  the  gixxl  of  the  ind.....  . 

for  the  good  of  the  people  as  a 
la  not  sound. 

It  Is  suggested  after  careful 
that  the  Oovernment  make  a  su 
ternilne  the  number  of  tires  now 
on  vehicle*  classed  as  nonessential. 
If   the  Government   needs   this 
direct    aid    to    the    war    effort,    th 
steps  to  requisition  same  and  pla 
stock  pile  S-.)  that  it  will  be  availa 
L'  ""ded  as  esscni 

•  I.  1  of  the  war 

The  Federal  Government  now  is 
tax  of  1'..  cents  per  gallon  on  ga 
In  Texa.s  alone  to  propel  mouir  ve 
the   highways,    which    contributes 
tates    t.)    th^    Fe.-teral    Government 
r-  •        '>0.000    annually,    ar; 

c-  n  in  revenue  from   t. 

000  wou.d   be  a   serious  loss  to   t 
Oovernment      This  loss,  when  app 
States    situated    similarly    to 
•mount    to    many    millions  of 
time   when   the   Federal   Treasury 
Ins;  every  res<.iurce  and  expl   ' 
rue    to    And    revenues    to    lii. 
In  adiUilon.  there   is  a  tremenUo 
of  ;nc   n^.e  venerated  by  petroleum 
:.g     which    now    Is 

f   v.. Cv. .^-..'.ration    and    lndlvldu4l 

taxes      It  Is  certain  that  If  these 
•re    curtailed    50    percent,    the    G 
will    lose    many    nulUons   of 
revenuas. 
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the  State  board  of  county  and  district 
road  indebtedness,  the  comptroller  of 
public  accounts,  and  the  Association  of 
County  Judg»>5  and  Commissioners  were 
all  represented.  , 


Congression  i!  "Puri:;e     Flop*  in  Stale 

Pnmarv  Elections 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  H    CARL  .ANDFRnlN 


IN  THE  HOt  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mot  day.  June  8.  1942 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowinp  article  by  Arthur  Sears  Henning, 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald: 

Congressional  PrRCE  Flops  in  State  Primary 

Et-rCTT'^NS    —    NONINTERVENTIONISTS       ScORE 

Tri- MPHs     Cesmte     ADMlNISTR.^TION -Press 
&roRTs  I 

(By  Arthur  Sears  Henning) 

The  undertaking  by  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration, the  Marshall  Field  press,  the  Henry 
Luce  press,  and  groups  affiliated  with  Com- 
munist front  organizations  to  purge  Congress 
of  pie-war  noiunterventionlsts  Is  not  doing 
Tery  well 

It  wa.s  a  complete  flop  In  the  Iowa  primary 
election  this  wrek.  in  which  all  sitting  Con- 
gressmen were  renominated  The  Iowa  dele- 
gation Is  comprised  of  seven  Republicans  and 
two  Democrats  All  were  noninterventlcnists' 
before  Pearl  Hirbor. 

In  the  Republican  contest  for  the  nomina- 
tion for  Unitetl  States  Senator.  Gov  George 
A  Wi'^f^n  was  rpposed  by  a  candidate  who 
was  ov  sly  supported  by  pre-war  In- 

tervt:.  .   ...  :.s  and  blessed  by  Wendell  WUlkle. 
Wilson  won  a  cecisive  victory. 

Likewise  In  the  Pennsylvania  primary  Inst 
month  the  attempted  purge  was  a  flop.  All 
the  Pennsylvania  Congressmen  seeking 
reelection  who  opposed  the  President's  inter- 
vention policy  before  Pearl  Harbor  were 
renominated  with  the  exception  of  Benjamin 
JARRrrr.  who  hud  been  gerrymandered  out  of 
his  dl.strict  anc;  ran  at  large.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  Demi:cratlc  prewar  Interventionists 
were  defeated. 

BY   LARGE    MAJORITIES 

In  the  Oreqori  primary  the  prewar  Republi- 
can noninterveritionlsts.  Senator  Charles  L. 
McNary  and  Representatives  James  W.  Mott 
and  KoMFR  D  .Vngeix,  were  renominated  by 
large  majorities. 

The  Illinois  nonlnterventlonlsts.  Senator 
Wayland  Brooks  and  Representatives  Ste- 
phen A  Day.  LVerett  M  Dirksen.  Charles 
S  Dewey,  and  Jessie  Sumner.  Republicans 
marked  for  the  purge  by  the  administration 
and  by  the  Left  Wing  Union  for  Democratic 
Action,  were  overwhelmingly  renominated 

In  the  Indiana  primary  Representative 
Louis  LtT»LOW  [Democrat)  and  Representa- 
tive P  A  Harvess  (Republican),  dishonor- 
ably mentioned  as  nonlnterventlonlsts  by  the 
purgers.  were  renominated,  and  the  only 
Congressman  Ijeaten  was  Representative 
William  T.  Schttlti.  a  Democratic  Inter- 
Tentlonlst. 

The  only  nonlnterventlonlst  of  prominence 
defeated  In  the  primaries  up  to  date  is  Sena- 
•  '  William  J  Brrow  (Democrat),  of  South 
r  ■.  -a  B'lt  while  his  nonlnterventlonlst 
r-     -i    w  ;.j    stressed    by    his    opponent,    the 


opposition  to  the  Senator  was  due  malnlv  to 
his  sponsorship  of  the  unpopular  and  now- 
repealed  pensions  for  Members  of  Congress. 

Both  South  Dakota  Representatives.  Kari. 
E  MtTNDT  and  Francis  Case.  Republican  ron- 
Interventlonlsts.  were  overwhelmingly  re- 
nominated MuNDT  Is  marked  fcr  the  purge 
by  the  U.  D   A    and  left  wing  New  Repul)llc. 

MuNDT  Incurred  the  111  will  of  the  left 
wlntjers  with  his  amendment  of  the  con- 
scription bin  providing  that  vacancies  in 
private  employment  rolls  caused  by  induc- 
tion Into  the  armed  services  should  not  be 
filled  with  aliens.  Communists,  nor  mem- 
bers of  the  German-American  Bund. 

100    PERCENT  FOR   VICTORY 

In  general  the  primaries  so  far  have  yielded 
no  signs  of  repudiation  of  the  prewar  non- 
Interventionists  by  their  constituencies.  Up 
to  the  time  Japan  struck  us  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Congress  and  the  country  were  predcmi- 
nantly  nonlnterventlonlst.  So  was  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  which  professed  to 
be  pursuing  a  policy  of  short  of  war 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Roosevelt  administration  l.ave 
been  100  percent  for  fighting  this  war  to  vic- 
tory But  nonlnterventionists,  no  more  than 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  are  dispos d  to 
recant  the  views  they  held  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor or  to  repudiate  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  reflected  those  views. 

It  is  this  condition  that  the  woulc-be 
pu:gers  are  up  against.  They  are  seeking;  to 
bring  about  the  self-indictment  of  a  na'ion 
for  opposing  intervention  before  we  vere 
forced  into  the  war.  They  hope  to  succeed 
where  Edmund  Burke  fa  led.  He  confe.'-sed 
he  did  not  know  how  t6  indict  a  nation. 


Filipino   Lecturer   Pleads   Chu-a  s    Cj  e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  R.^A.:.nLrH 

or    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOL'^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1942 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Diosdado  M.  Yap,  a  distinguished  Fili- 
pino publicist  and  lecturer,  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  of  the  Washington  United 
China  Relief  Committee  program  over 
radio  station  WWDC.  Dr.  Yap  has  just 
returned  from  a  lecture  tour  of  our  Army 
camps  throughout  the  country  as  an  tx- 
pert  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
where  he  spoke  to  officers  and  enlisted 
men  on  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  with 
special  reference  to  American-Philippine 
relations. 

China's  position  In  the  war  and  the 
world  to  come  was  the  subject  of  Dr. 
Yap's  radio  address  to  the  Nation.  The 
full  text  of  his  address  taken  from  the 
June  1942  edition  of  The  Filipino  Re- 
porter, a  publication  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  American-Filipino  gocd- 
will,  friendship,  and  mutual  understand- 
ing, states: 

Having  been  born  In  the  Philippine  Islands, 
visited  China  on  various  occasions,  educa.ed 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  focus  of  my 
studies  on  the  Far  East  and  the  South  Pacific. 
I  feel  that  I  am  In  a  position  to  speak  on  the 
question  which  confronts  us  at  this  mo- 
ment— China  and  her  position  today  and  to- 
morrow. 

We  have  all  been  thrilled,  1  feel  sure,  by 
China's   magnificent   resistance    to   Japanese 
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aggression.  Japan's  attack  upon  China  was 
really  the  start  of  today's  global  war.  Had  we 
known  then,  had  conditions  been  such  that 
we  might  have  acted  Instantly  to  come  to 
China's  aid.  the  story  might  have  been  com- 
pletely different  But  It  is  easy  to  be  wise 
after  the  fact.  What  we  are  concerned  with 
today  Is  what  Is  to  be  done  with  Japanese  ag- 
gression now  and  what  Is  to  emerge  as  the 
new  order  In  the  Far  East.  Japan  has  her 
own  plan  for  this  and  is  attempting  at  this 
moment  to  establish  It  by  force  ol  arms.  That 
she  has  enjoyed  some  early  success  Is  due.  of 
course,  to  the  preparation  she  made  for  It  in 
direct  violation  of  her  pledged  word  and  the 
element  of  surprise  which  she  has  always  em- 
ployed. These  give  people  like  the  Japanese 
thelnltlal  advantage. 

But  Americans — although  this  might  not  be 
obvious  at  first  glance — have  something  of 
the  same  patience  as  the  Chinese.  History 
shows  that  without  adequate  supplies,  with 
no  long-pondered  design,  and  taken  by  sur- 
prise, they  have  the  faculty  of  rallying,  organ- 
izing, and  in  the  end  making  the  aggressor 
sorry  that  he  ever  attempted  such  a  conquest. 
They  have,  too — and  I  say  this  advisedly,  for  I 
have  given  it  years  of  study  and  observation — 
a  still  more  precious  thing,  altruism. 

The  American  people  do  not  covet  their 
neighbor's  possessions.  That  is  why  in  my 
native  land,  the  Philippines,  we  had  the 
magnificent  defense  of  Bataan  and  Corregi- 
dor.  where  Filipino  troops  fought  to  the 
last  ditch  alongside  their  American  com- 
rades. There  has  been  no  record  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  colonies  of  any  other  nation  hav- 
ing done  this.  As  our  beloved  President  of 
the  Philippine  Commonwealth.  Manuel  L. 
Quezon,  aptly  stated  upon  his  arrival  In  this 
country,  the  Filipino  people  will  continue  to 
fight  the  Japanese  Invaders  to  the  bitter 
end,  until  complete  victory  Is  won.  You 
may  be  sure  that  the  Philippines  are  at  this 
moment  fightliig  a  guerrilla  war,  no  matter 
what  the  Japanese  may  say  to  the  contrary. 
And  do  not  forget  that  we  had  hundreds  of 
years  of  training  and  experience  at  It. 

You  may  be  sure,  too,  that  as  the  turn  of 
the  tide  sets  in  it  will  be  from  China  that 
effective  counterattack  and  Inevitable  expul- 
sion of  the  Japanese  from  the  Philippines 
win  take  place.  And  you  may  be  equally 
sure  that  when  this  war  is  won.  as  It  will 
be  won,  that  China  will  emerge  the  dominant 
power  in  the  Far  East,  with  ideals  of  equal- 
ity, good  will,  and  fair  dealing  as  her  policy. 
Today  China  is  undergoing  her  Valley  Forge, 
Therefore,  I  say  most  emphatically  that  you 
and  I  and  every  lover  of  fortitude,  gallantry, 
and  fair  dealing  should  do  what  we  can, 
however  little  it  might  be,  to  aid  a  great  and 
gallant  people.  Through  United  China  Re- 
lief we  can  do  that. 


\^.   P.  A.   Program    Needed    in   Northern 
Minnesota 
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M:.  PIITLNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ;c- 
alize  that  the  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress on  May  25  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  W.  P.  A.  appropriations  wi'l  have  great 
weight  with  the  committee  H  Budget 
f--':n-'f-  ;;:■.::..  ^  -  $280  000.000  for  W. 
I'  A  a^  ciC.,A.>[  $875,000,000  for  the  cur- 


rent year  which  ends  June  30  l.-t:  I 
realize  that  the  committee  will  feel 
strongly  inclined  to  follow  the  estimate 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

r  cannot  agree  with  the  President  or 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  the 
statement  that  a  reduction  of  work  relief 
is  now  possible  without  causing  undue 
hardship.  This  large  reduction  in  ap- 
propriations will  moan  that  many  proj- 
ects will  be  discontinued  entirely  and 
that  new  projects  will  not  be  permitted. 

So  far  as  northern  Minnesota  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  is  the  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  there  is  still  need  for 
work  relief.  Tliis  section  of  Minnesota 
has  not  been  favored  with  the  location  of 
war  industries.  Prior  to  the  national 
defense  program  unemployment  condi- 
tions in  northern  Minnesota  were  very 
acute  and  they  have  remained  in  that 
status  to  a  very  large  extent.  I  realize 
that  some  localities,  on  trfe  eastern  sea- 
board and  elsewhere,  have  been  favored 
with  war  contracts,  and  that  war  indus- 
tries have  been  located  there.  In  such 
localities  I  realize  that  the  need  for  con- 
tinuation for  W.  P.  A.  projects  does  not 
now  exist.  Such  conditions,  however,  do 
not  prevail  in  northern  Minnesota.  It 
Is  true  that  private  industry  has  fur- 
nished employment  to  many  people  in  my 
section  in  connection  with  the  war  ef- 
fort. These  people,  however,  are  mostly 
young  men  and  young  women  or  those 
who  have  not  yet  reached  the  period  in 
life  when  Industry  considers  their  age 
against  them. 

In  many  communities  in  the  Eighth 
District  we  have  men  and  women  past 
middle  age  who  cannot  secure  employ- 
ment in  private  industry.  These  con- 
ditions prevail  among  the  urban  and 
rural  people  and  if  work  relief  is  denied 
them  at  this  time  they  will  be  forced  on 
relief  and  will  have  to  be  fed  by  our 
county  welfare  agencies.  A  great  many 
World  War  veterans,  especially  those  who 
have  slight  disabilities,  have  net  been 
able  to  secure  work  from  private  indus- 
tries. They  still  find  it  necessary  to  rely 
on  W.  P,  A.  relief  programs. 

The  suggestion  is  frequently  made  to 
me  that  the  iron  mines  in  northern  Min- 
nesota are  busier  than  ever  and  that 
jobs  should  be  plentiful.  Unfortunately 
the  facts  are  the  reverse.  With  improved 
labor-saving  machinery  and  other  econ- 
omies the  mining  companies  are  able  to 
produce  more  iron  ore  with  fewer  and 
fewer  employees,  as  time  goes  by.  No 
other  Industries  have  been  developed  in 
our  section  to  take  up  this  slack  In  un- 
employment. 

I  call  these  facts  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  because  I  hope  that  the 
new  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
July  1,  1942,  to  July  1,  1943.  will  recog- 
nize that  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try have  entirely  different  problems  re- 
lating to  unemployment.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  the  need  for  appropriations 
in  our  section  is  much  greater  than  in 
other  sections  where  war  industries  have 
been  located.  There  should  be  a  new 
yardstick  used  and  localities  should  re- 
ceive recognition  in  the  matter  '  '  'x- 
penditure  of  funds,  based  upon  the  i..,n.- 


ber  of  those  who  are  uncmploy>  d.  I  as- 
sure the  members  of  the  committee  that 
this  is  no  time  to  curtail  and  reduce  ex- 
penditures of  W.  P.  A.  funds  in  the  sec- 
tion I  represent. 

I  do  not  here  enumerate  In  detail  many 
worth-while  projects  in  my  district  which 
will  have  to  be  discontinued  if  this  cur- 
tailment in  appropriations  is  to  be  put 
Into  efTect.  without  making  some  provi- 
sion for  larger  expenditures  in  localities 
such  as  northern  Minnesota,  where  un- 
employment still  continues,  and  a  pro- 
portionate decrease  in  expenditures 
where  war  industries  have  been  located 
and  where  there  is  no  unemployment 
situation. 


The  Human  Side  (A   t^u.    Pre -.njrrt^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  L  HAINLS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTS 

Monday.  June  8,  1942 

Mr.  HAINES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  address  by 
Dr.  Fred  T,  Wilson  before  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  York.  Pa.: 

It  has  been  153  years  since  George  Wash- 
ington took  office  In  nearby  New  York  ns 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States  It 
was  the  first  time  that  the  ruler  of  a  great 
country  had  borne  such  a  title. 

Since  that  eventful  hour  30  other  Ameri- 
can citizens  have  taken  that  same  oath  as 
President.  Four  of  them.  Tyler.  Fillmore. 
Johnson,  and  Arthur,  reached  the  Presidency 
through  the  deaths  of  the  Presidents  under 
whom  they  were  serving  as  Vice  President. 
That  leaves  only  27  Americans  who  were 
actually  chosen  by  the  people  to  be  President. 
Three  of  that  number,  John  Qulncy  Adams, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  and  Benjamin  Harrison. 
were  minority  Presidents.  Adams,  who  had 
received  fewer  popular  or  electoral  votes  than 
Jackson  in  the  campaign  of  1824,  was  chosen 
as  President  by  the  Hoase  of  Representatives 
when  the  contest  ended  there  Hayes,  who 
received  far  fewer  popular  votes  than  TUden 
In  the  campaign  of  1876,  won  the  Presidency 
through  an  electoral  commission  appointed 
by  Congress  to  solve  that  bitter  contest. 
Though  Benjamin  Harrison  won  more  elec- 
toral votes  than  Cleveland  in  the  campaign 
of  1888,  Cleveland  was  the  choice  of  many 
more  individual  voters. 

Only  11  of  our  48  States  have  been  the 
birthplaces  of  Presidents.  Of  all  our  31  dif- 
ferent Presidents,  26  of  them  were  born  In 
an  aggregate  of  only  6  different  States  In 
each  of  5  other  States  a  single  Pre?^ldent 
was  born. 

We  will  now  make  Imaginary  visits  to 
those  States  where  our  President*  were  bom 
and  label  each  native  son  with  a  familiar 
label.  Though  122  years  have  passed  since 
the  last  native  son  of  Virginia  (Monroe) 
went  direct  to  the  White  House  from  Vir- 
ginia, Virginia  as  the  birthplace  of  8  dif- 
ferent Presidents,  still  holds  the  title  of 
"Mother  of  Presidents."  Five  of  that  num- 
ber— Washington.  Jefferson.  Madison,  Monroe, 
and  Wilson — served  for  two  full  terms. 

"The  sword  of  the  Revolution"  describes 
Washington,  whose  resolute  leadership  saved 
our  Colonies  from  final  defeat.  Without  him 
we  would  also  have  laUed  later  either  to  writ* 
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James  Madison  was  "the  father  if  our  Con- 
atr.uticn  "  He  wrote  and  champianed  many 
of  lia  salient  features,  and  t*  '^ii"  he  alone 
who  kept  the  complete  r^ 
\u  now  the  story  of  Its  n^ 
was  the  acholar  in  politics  but  w*  not  great 
as  a  President  Next  to  Adams,  Jie  was  our 
eldest  ex-President  at  death 

J,-  Monroe,     the     friend. 
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Our    present    pan -American    sciid: 
had   Its  origin       He  was  a  clean 
with  a  record  of  great  achievemen  :. 
In  want. 

The  next  two  Virtrlntans  who  bArame  Prea- 
Ident  were  William  Her  r>-  HarrlMJ  i  and  John 
T>l.r  natives  of  the  Mine  Virginia  county 
8t    Charles  County 

Harriscn  came  to  the  White  tf^use.  how- 
ever, from  Ohio,  where  he  had 
young  man  and  won  fame  aa  a  soldier  on  the 
frontier.  His  great  wcrk  was  do  le  between 
bl!»   ^  i  40th  years  as  a  fror  Tier  soldier 

and  ';:\1   Governor       H  rn  ion   was  68 

years  ot  age  when  he  became  President,  and 
was  then  and  now  remains  our  eldest  Presl' 
dent  The  wife  of  Harrison  nor 
Children  ever  saw  him  as  President,  alive  or 
d- ad  She  was  considered  too  ( Id  to  come 
to  Waahlngtcn  and  see  her  husband  marie 
President  In  front  of  a  March  w  nd.  yet  she 
lived  more  than  30  years  after  her  husbands 
death.  ex.»cUy  1  month  from  thf  tjme  he  tixk 
olBce  It  remained  for  W 
riaona  young  7-year-old  gr. 
B*rrUon.  to  complete  his  grandf4ther'B  term 
•s  President  48  years  later 
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that   time  our  youngest   Prtsui. 
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tj::.p&  most  of  his  active  life  and  knew  but 
little  of  statesmanship  His  sudden  death 
led  to  the  enactment  of  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  which  postponed  war  for 
10  years. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  though  born  In  Virginia, 
came  to  the  White  House  from  New  Jersey. 
He  lived  In  dlCercnt  times  in  eight  American 
Siatrs--flve  In  the  South  and  three  in  the 
North  He  was  cur  most  scholarly  President 
and  the  only  one  with  a  Ph  D  degree  Wil- 
son had  a  great  vision  of  a  warless  world 
which  he  attempted  to  translate  into  an  actu- 
ality through  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
he  founded — a  creation  which  proved  to  be 
the  Ixion  wheel  upon  which  he  was  finally 
broken  physically  and  politically.  He  had 
tried  In  vain  to  translate  Tennyson's  dream 
of  "the  parliament  of  man  and  the  federation 
of  the  world"  Into  a  reality  That  dream 
fu!*iJied  alone  will  bring  light  again  to  a 
world  now  darkened  by  war. 

Though  Ohio  was  the  birthplace  of  seven 
different  Presidents,  five  of  whom  went  to  the 
White  House  directly  from  Ohio,  the  story  of 
many  of  them  is  a  tragic  one.  The  only  one 
of  that  number,  U  S  Grant,  who  served  for 
full  8  vears.  largely  failed  as  President.  His 
administration  rseked  with  rottenness  and 
the  great  military  glory  Grant  had  won  as 
a  savior  of  the  Union  was  greatly  shattered  by 
his  failure  as  President.  He  is  the  only  West 
Pcint  graduate  yet  to  become  President. 
Grant  had  failed  In  business  before  he  be- 
came President,  and  he  was  a  still  greater 
failure  as  a  businessman  after  he  became 
President. 

The  administration  of  Warren  O.  Harding, 
the  last  native  son  of  Ohio  who  h£is  served  as 
President,  alone  rivals  in  rottenness  the  ad- 
ministration of  Grant  Both  Grant  and 
Harding  had  their  hand-picked  helpers  called 
to  the  bar  of  Justice  for  their  misdeeds.  Each 
was  well-meaning  but  unhappy  In  the  choice 
of  friends.  Harding  was  the  only  President 
who  went  directly  from  the  Senate  to  the 
Presidency 

Two  Ohio  Presidents,  Garfield  and  McKin- 
ley,  fell  while  in  office  at  the  band  of  assas- 
sins Garfield  had  only  been  in  office  4 
months  when  so  stricken,  and  the  gentle 
McKlnley  had  served  6  months  of  his  second 
term  as  President  when  cruelly  killed 

James  A  Garfield  fell  at  the  height  of  a 
great  career  of  30  years  m  public  life,  in  which 
he  had  won  high  distinction  He  had  served 
successfully  as  college  president,  soldier,  and 
Congressman,  and  was  in  the  prime  of  life 
when  suddenly  chosen  against  his  will  as  the 
Republican  nominee  in  1880.  He  was  a  Cou- 
grev^man  and  Senator-elect  when  chosen  as 
President 

William  McKinley  went  to  the  White  House 
from  the  governorship  of  Ohio,  and  no  gentler 
or  more  lovable  man  ever  served  as  President. 
T  k"  the  lamented  Garfield  before  him. 
M  K  :.:ey  had  bis  aged  mother  by  bis  side 
*i>ri:  he  first  entered  upon  the  office  of  Presi- 
dency Both  Garfield  and  McKlnley  now 
t^  \cefuny  sleep  In  towering  tombs  back  In 
•  1   -ir  native  Ohio 

i;  'htTford  B  Hayes,  an  upright  and  schol- 
ar y  Oh  o  Governor  for  three  terms,  bad  an 
unhappy  4  years  In  the  White  House  Though 
his  Presidential  career  was  a  stainless  one. 
his  clouded  title  to  that  office  has  obscured 
1    -  :  :  1  -e  in  h  story. 

I'  amin  Harrison,  like  Grant  before  him, 
'J  i«  net  living  in  his  native  Ohio  when  he  be- 
inie  President  He  had  won  fame  as  an  In- 
;'.  I  !Dolis  lawyer,  which  fame  continued 
a:  cr  ins  career  a.'  P-esident.  He  lacked  the 
conunon  touch  H  vias  both  preceded  and 
'^  tcceeded  as  Preside :u  by  G rover  Cleveland. 
A  ^.o,  like  Jackson  years  before,  was  three 
•.nies  in  succession  the  choice  for  President 
cf  more  f)eorlp  than  any  one  of  his  opponents. 
William  H  A  I  Taft,  the  ablest  and  great- 
est of  the  u;....  Presidents,  could  not  be  re- 
elected President.  Yet  when  he  died  he  had 
s-  :•.    -,:  tc-ii  a5  Ci.ief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 


Court  and  as  President.  Taffs  son,  Robert, 
now  a  Senator  from  Ohio,  with  the  exception 
of  John  Qulncy  Adams,  who  became  a  Sen- 
ator, is  the  only  son  of  a  President  who  be- 
came a  Senator  Taft  is  also  the  only  Yale 
man  yet  to  be  President. 

New  York  has  had  only  four  native  sons  to 
go  direct  from  New  York  to  the  White  House. 
Martin  Van  Buren.  the  first  of  that  number, 
received  from  Jackson,  under  whom  he  served 
as  Vice  President,  the  mantle  of  the  Presi- 
dency, which  Jackson  had  first  expected  to 
cast  upon  John  C.  Calhoun.  The  Petgy 
Eaton  incident  gave  Van  Buren  his  chance 
as  a  widower  to  win  the  heart  of  Jackson  and 
thereby  supersede  Calhoun  in  Jackson's  af- 
fections. Van  Buren  Inherited  a  depression 
in  1837.  and  though  he  made  three  later 
efforts  to  be  President,  he  could  never  wm 
again.  As  one  of  the  fotindtrs  of  the  Free 
Soil  Party  in  1848.  Van  Buren  Indirectly 
helped  organize  the  Republican  Party 

Millard  Fillmore,  who  as  Vice  President 
succeeded  the  dead  Taylor,  lived  In  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  there  returned  after  serving  as 
President,  to  live  for  more  than  20  years  the 
dignified  life  of  an  ex-Presldent.  Fillmore. 
like  Van  Buren.  also  tried  to  again  reach  the 
White  H  use  on  a  new  party  ticket,  the 
Know-Nolhing  Party,  but  failed  pnUmor* 
was  perhaps  our  handsomest  President. 

The  two  Roosevelts,  Theodore  and  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  were  distant  relatives  and  each 
was  a  Harvard  graduate  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  the  first  Vice  President  who  won  as  a 
candidate  for  President  In  his  own  name. 
He  was  also  the  first  of  two  city-born  Ameri- 
cans to  become  President.  He  was  a  native 
of  New  York  City.  Taft.  a  native  of  Cincin- 
nati, was  the  other  one.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
wSn  fame  as  a  oldler.  naturalist,  and  writer, 
as)well  as  being  a  great  President. 

PrankJln  D.  Roosevelt,  our  present  Chief 
Exeuitive.  was  b  rn  In  and  now  lives  In 
Dutches  County,  N.  Y.,  which,  county  ad- 
joins Columbia,  the  home  county  of  Van 
Buren  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will  probably 
always  hold  the  dlstli  ctlon  of  being  the  only 
American  three  times  sworn  In  as  President. 
On  all  three  occasions,  he  had  his  own  mother, 
now  dead,  by  his  side.  Thouph  born  to  the 
purple,  he  has  been  the  great  champion  of 
the  common  man  He  is  also  a  supreme  ex- 
ample of  triumph  over  physical  tragedy. 

The  three  Presidents  who  came  to  the 
White  House  from  Tennessee — Jackson.  Polk, 
and  Johnson — were  all  natives  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Jackson  and  Polk  were  born  near  each 
other  not  far  from  Charlotte  Both  North 
and  South  Carolina  claim  Jackson  as  a  na- 
tive sou  The  ancestors  of  Polk  were  friends 
of  the  orphan  Jackson,  and  Jackson  repaid  a 
service  rendered  him  in  childhood  w!-:  he 
aided  In  the  political  advancemei.t:  -:  James 
K  Polk.  Jackson,  who  left  an  era  to  bear 
his  name,  won  the  military  glory  which  made 
him  President  3  wet ks  after  the  war  In  which 
he  fought  had  ended.  His  mark  upon  our 
national  life  was  an  indelible  one. 

Polk,  the  only  graduate  of  a  State  univer- 
sity yet  to  be  President,  died  a  few  weeks 
after  his  own  term  In  the  White  House  had 
ended.  Polk  as  President  saw  our  American 
territory  greatly  extended.  Through  his  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  our  war  with  Mexico 
In  the  forties  Texa.«  and  Oregon  are  his  best 
monuments.  When  he  died  at  54  years  cf 
age  he  left  a  widow  46  years  of  age  who 
survived  him  for  42  more  years  It  is  said 
that  friends  of  Buchanan,  the  bachelor, 
wished  him  to  seek  the  hand  of  Polk's 
widow- 
Andrew  Johnson,  the  Democrat  from  Ten- 
nessee, who  became  President  when  Lincoln 
died  so  tragically  was  entirely  without  school- 
ing. He  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  who  through 
persistent  study  and  natural  ability,  won  a 
high  place  In  hlstcry  He  died  as  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Tennessee,  after  having 
failed  to  successfully  fipht  back  against  a  hos- 
tile Congress  which  impeded  htm  In  his  siii> 
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cere  effort  to  carry  out  the  conciliatory  post- 
war policy  of  the  lamented  Lincoln.  John- 
son was  the  only  President  Impeached  or  who 
afterward  became  a  Senator 

We  now  turn  to  New  England  for  our  Presi- 
dential picture.  The  two  native  sons  of 
Massachusetts,  who  went  direct  from  that 
State  to  the  White  House,  were  father  and 
son.  John  Adams  and  John  Quiucy  Adams, 
each  a  Harvard  graduate.  Their  birthplaces 
were  near  each  other  in  Qulncy.  a  village  not 
far  from  Boston.  It  was  here  each  of  them 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  as  an  ex-President 
after  one  unhappy  term  only  as  President. 
There  they  now  sleep  near  each  other  in  an 
old  church.  Both  were  men  of  great  ability 
and  exalted  patriotism,  but  poor  as  political 
leaders. 

Franklin  Pierce,  the  next  New  Englander, 
who  became  President,  was  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  State  which  had  but  little  Interest 
In  advancing  her  own  son  to  the  White  House 
as  a  defender  of  slavery,  and  which  State 
was  slow  to  do  him  honor  after  his  death. 
Pierce,  a  political  figure  of  the  Jackson  era. 
was  largely  sponsored  by  Southern  slave 
owners  whose  downfall  meant  hia  own 
eclipse.  King,  elected  Vice  President  with 
Pierce,  never  saw  Washington  after  his  elec- 
tion. He  was  sworn  in  in  Cuba,  and  died  45 
days  later  in  his  adopted  Alabama. 

Vermont,  like  Massachusetts,  also  had  two 
native  sons  to  become  President,  Chester  A. 
Arthur  and  Calvin  CooUdge.  The  first 
reached  the  White  House  from  New  York, 
his  adopted  State,  and  the  second  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Though  Arthur,  after  becoming 
President  by  accident  after  the  death  of  Gar- 
field, wished  to  become  President  in  his  own 
name,  he  failed  to  do  so.  Coolldge,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  unfortunate  Harding,  like  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  won  the  Presidency  in  his 
own  name.  Arthur  had  been  an  obscure  New 
York  politician  before  his  nomination  for 
the  V^ice  Presidency.  Hayes  removed  him 
from  the  only  important  office  he  ever  held 
before  becoming  Vice  President.  Arthur  was 
the  first  Phi  Beta  Kappa  to  be  President,  as 
well  as  the  first  Greek-letter  man  to  hold 
that  office.  Coolldge,  however,  had  had  a  long 
and  successful  career  as  an  office  holder  In 
Massachusetts. 

The  most  democra^.c  event  of  all  was  the 
taking  cf  the  oath  of  President  by  Calvin 
Coolldge  at  the  hands  of  his  Justice-of-the- 
peace  father  In  a  small  cottage  In  a  Vermont 
village,  soon  after  the  midnight  hour  when 
word  came  that  Harding  was  dead.  Coolldge. 
called  A  Puritan  in  Babylon  by  one  biog- 
rapher, was  a  silent,  strange  figure  as  Presi- 
dent, The  amazing  era  in  which  he  ruled  will 
not  again  be  ours.  The  forces  of  capitalism 
then  In  power  were  soon  to  be  followed  by  the 
forces  cf  labor.  It  remains  to  be  seen  which 
force  can  best  rule  our  national  life. 

Orover  Cleveland  was  New  Jersey's  one 
native  son  to  become  President.  As  an 
adopted  New  Yorker,  he  rose  quickly  to  fame. 
As  a  New  York  Governor,  and  twice  as  Presi- 
dent, he  proved  himself  honest  and  coura- 
geous. When  his  public  career  was  over  he 
returned  to  his  native  New  Jersey,  and  there 
at  Princeton  he  lies  buried  near  the  blighted 
Burr,  also  a  native  son  of  New  Jersey,  de- 
fei  ted  by  Jefferson  for  the  Presidency.  Mrs. 
Cleveland  was  the  only  widow  of  a  President 
who  remarried  again. 

James  Buchanan.  Pennsylvania's  one  con- 
tribution tc  the  White  House,  and  our  only 
bachelor  President,  was  66  years  of  age  when 
he  became  President,  and,  like  Harrison,  was 
too  old  to  succeed  as  President.  He  was  the 
last  President  who  had  served  as  a  foreign 
.  diplomat  or  Secretary  of  State  before  his  elec- 
tion. He  had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  statesman 
and  diplomat,  and  had  he  been  President  at 
an  earlier  day  he  no  doubt  would  have  won 
a  greater  fame.  Instead,  he  came  at  the 
end  of  the  long  compromise  period  on  the 
slavery  issue  and  was  captain  of  our  Ship 


of  State  when  a  storm  was  already  raging. 
There  was  all  but  mutiny  on  the  part  of  his 
cabinet  crew  as  that  storm  Increased  in  fury. 
He  tried  to  harness  a  hurricane,  but  hurri- 
canes cannot  be  harnessed.  He  sought  In 
vain  to  tame  the  tornado,  but  tornadoes  can- 
not be  tamed.  Buchanan  no  doubt  spoke  the 
truth  as  he  left  the  White  House  when  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  Lincoln,  his  succes- 
sor and  his  Junior  by  18  years,  would  find  as 
much  Joy  in  entering  the  White  House  as  he 
had  found  in  leaving  It. 

Lincoln,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  had  had  but 
little  success  as  a  national  figure  before  he 
became  President.  He  spent  7  years  of  his 
early  life  In  Kentucky.  His  life  In  Indiana, 
however,  from  7  to  21  years  of  age.  was  during 
his  most  impressionable  period  It  was  there 
he  had  his  very  limited  schooling.  It  was 
there  his  mother  and  one  sister  died  and 
were  buried.  He  came  to  the  White  House 
from  Illinois.  No  President  ever  entered 
upon  that  office  with  darker  shadows  around 
him  than  did  Lincoln  A  great  war  soon  fol- 
lowed. It  was  his  patience  and  persistence 
which  saved  the  Union,  his  one  great  ta.sk. 
Unlike  Buchanan,  Lincoln  believed  the  Na- 
tion could  not  survive  half  slave  and  half 
free  Lincoln's  charity  and  tolerance  won 
for  him  the  love  of  a  great  Nation  and  his 
tragic  death  sealed  forever  his  fame.  The 
democracy  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people."  of  which  he  so  eloquently 
spoke  at  nearby  Gettysburg,  now  fights  for 
its  life. 

The  State  of  Iowa  proudly  claims  Herbert 
Hoover  as  a  native  son.  He  is  the  first  and 
only  son  of  a  State  west  of  the  Mississippi 
who  has  thus  far  become  President.  His 
home  since  college  days  has  been  In  Cali- 
fornia. Hoover,  like  Buchanan,  reached  the 
White  House  at  the  end  of  one  hectic  era  and 
the  beginning  of  another  more  tragic  one. 
Hoover,  the  only  great  businessman  ever  to 
be  President,  under  normal  times  might 
have  been  a  great  President.  He  had  won 
renown  as  a  Quaker  hero  of  mercy  in  war, 
but  like  Van  Buren,  nearly  100  years  before, 
a  depression  not  of  his  own  making  over- 
whelmed him. 

Such  Is  an  Inadequate  picture  of  our  31 
Presidents.  Twenty-nine  of  them  now  sleep 
the  sleep  of  the  dead.  Their  tired  mortal 
frames  have  long  since  crumbled  into  the 
clods  of  the  valley.  Let  us  trust,  let  us  be- 
lieve that  their  freed  spirits  rest  peacefully 
in  the  bosom  of  God.  It  can  be  said  of  most 
of  them,  as  Vergil  wrote  In  the  long  ago: 
"While  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  while  on  the 
mountains  shadows  meve  over  the  sloi>es, 
while  heaven  feeds  the  stars,  ever  shall  thy 
honor,  thy  name,  and  thy  praise  endure," 


Rationale  m  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1942 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  statement  of  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania: 

The  State  administration  is  now  entirely 
divorced  from  any  part  of  rationing. 

This  program  was  set  up  last  winter  by 
the  Honorable  Frank  Bane,  under  special  di- 
rection of  the  President,  as  a  State-Federal 
partnership,  and  Its  administration  was  en- 
trusted largely  to  volunteers  who  served  with- 


out compensation  other  than  the  satisfaction 
they  got  out  of  sharing  In  what  they  con- 
sidered a  patriotic  program  essential  to  the 
advancement  of  the  war. 

Governmental  rationing  and  price  control 
on  any  large  scale  was  a  matter  entirely  new 
to  democratic  America.  The  solvent .  which 
made  It  acceptable  to  a  people  proud  of  their 
freedom  was  the  fact  that  It  was  a  nonprofit, 
voluntary  program  In  its  administration  Ab- 
sence of  any  commercialization — of  high- 
salaried  experts — was  Its  great  strength. 

Pennsylvania's  share  in  this  program,  our 
status  as  a  partner  in  its  administration,  has 
been  taken  from  us  by  pretext  and  subter- 
fuge. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  when  appointed 
Federal  officials  have  thus  violated  funda- 
mental agreements  of  partnership  enter- 
prises between  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  was  no  possible  question  of  patron- 
age In  the  program  as  It  existed  In  its  first 
weeks,  since  the  key  positions  were  non- 
salaried,  and  hence  onerous  and  troublesome 
duties,  rather  than  lucrative  opportunities 
for  appointment 

The  disappointment  I  feel  over  the  current 
developments  lies  in  another  direction  I 
deplore  the  introduction  of  the  profit  motive 
Into  what  I  believe  was  properly  organised 
and  undertaken  as  a  voluntary  program. 

Rationing,  despite  the  apprehensions  of 
many,  had  been  well  accepted  by  our  men 
and  women  The  program  itself  was  com- 
pletely successful.  No  possible  reasons 
touching  on  the  efficiency  or  the  Integrity 
of  the  Pennsylvania  administration  of  ra- 
tioning have  indicated  any  need  whatsoever 
for  a  change  in  personnel,  organization,  or 
procedure. 

The  motives  which  dictated  such  change 
must  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  they  are 
lamentably  easy   to  determine. 

It  was  one  of  the  associates  of  those  who 
have  taken  over  control  of  rationing  and  are 
about  to  spend  a  sum  in  Pennsylvania  which 
their  own  officials  estimate  to  total  at  least 
116,000.000,  who  coined  the  phrase  which  lets 
us  peer  behind  the  curtains  hiding  New 
Dealers'  motives.  That  Individual  said: 
"Spend,  spend,  spend,  and  elect,  elect,  elect." 

Under  pressure  of  a  long  record  of  abuses. 
Inefficiencies,  and  political  failures.  Work 
Projects  Administration  Is  In  process  of  be- 
ing abandoned  by  the  National  Administra- 
tion, Some  patronage  vehicle  to  take  Its 
place  as  a  conveyance  for  "lame  duck  "  Demo- 
crats, who  can't  be  elected  on  their  own 
steam.  Is  obviously  necessary,  with  corxgrcs- 
slonal  elections  coming  up  this  fall.  The 
connection  Is  obvious. 

I  do  not  make  this  statement  without 
abundant  support.  For  ex.mple,  by  one  of 
those  remarkable  actions  which  let  political 
cats  out  of  the  bag,  one  of  the  high  State 
officials  associated  with  rationing,  within  the 
past  week  received  a  message  which  certainly 
was  never  Intended  to  ccme  to  Republican 
ears.  The  message  came  direct  from  a  Con- 
gressman's office  In  Washington.  It  was 
short,  sweet,  and  most  Illuminating.  What 
was  It?  Here  It  is;  "Senator  Gottet  Is  get- 
ting Impatient  because  of  the  delay  in  giving 
him  the  five  appointments  promised  him  in 
Lackawanna  County." 

The  official  who  received  this  message 
thought  a  moment  and  then  tactfully  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  the  message  had  been  in- 
tended for  the  New  York  office  In  charge  of 
the  district  In  which  Pennsylvania  is  located, 
rather  than  the  Pennsylvania  headquarters 
which,  first,  has  had  virtually  nothing  to  do 
with  i-alarled  appointments,  and,  second,  cer- 
tainly was  not  in  the  market  for  political  en- 
dorsements or  pressure  from  Senator  GtirrzY 
or  anyone  else. 

From  the  other  end  of  the  line  came  a 
startled  "Oh."  and  a  quick  click.  :  t  '  - 
ceiver  went  up. 
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M'>ndcv   J^tie  8.  1942 

Mr.  T  i ' '  ■  N!  •  ~  :-■  [■■'.  I  : )  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  protest  from  Members  of  tht-  House 
ovtT  the  plan  to  extend  gasoline  ration- 
ing throuchout  the  country,  with  over  a 
hundred  M'^mkyrs  attendinR  the  meetlnu 
liv«t  Piiday.  called  to  determine  upon  a 
plan  of  action,  Is  slffnlfli'ant.  It  means, 
in  plain  English,  that  wt  who  helped  to 
organize  that  protest  meeting  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Wtir  Prcxluctlon  Board 
has  btvn  hasty  in  its  reported  decision 
on  gasoline  rationing. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  a  great  oil-pro- 
ducing State,  where  gasoline  Is  today 
going  tn  wnste  for  want  of  transportation, 
I  am  natiirully  deeply  concerned  over 
this  intended  policy,  I  am  glud  lo  note 
that  Mumy  Menib4'rs  from  Stat-'s  that 
do  not  prixliiee  peiroleuin  ni<  takinu  a 
>'  «'"1  f»nam.Nl  .Muh  ratio. iing 

•v>  ptrt  of  our  great  w^tr  effort  U  la 
^vi  ktive  thsit  f:irn\eri  be  allowt^d  to 
I  -  irir  nuitv*  and  truck:^  fo  get  iheir 
crop*  lo  market:  that  ^^orkrra  In  war 
production  and  other  plants  be  prrmlttrd 
to  use  thrlr  autos  to  gel  to  and  from 
work:  that  m.^ofar  as  Is  possible  buvses 
ar  1  delivery  truok.n  and  cars  be  per- 
il. .  i  to  p«Tform  their  essential  !»erv- 
ices;  that  civilians  bi^  n.s  little  incon- 
venienced ai  the  war  effort  will  permit. 
The  proposed  gas  rationing  will  stop  or 
greatly  hinder  every  one  of  these  activ- 
ities 

I:  I  :.  oe  shown  that  Nation-wide 
►  .  :  iiorun;::  will  help  the  war  effort  in- 
<  ■  i  of  impeding  it.  tlaen  I  will  accept 
the  inevitable.  But  until  I  am  I  shall 
fight  any  such  order  to  the  finish.  Bills 
have  been  introduced  to  prevent  gas  ra- 
tioning until  a  real  investigation  has  been 
made.  I  think  we  will  all  abide  by  any 
decision  made  on  a  sound  basis,  after 
proper  investigation.  I  doubt  if  any  of 
us  Will  accept  an  order  drawn  at  this  time, 
unsupported  by  any  facts  now  available 
to  us 

In  line  with  this  stand.  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  written  by  one 
cf  California's  ablest  editors,  Manchester 
Boddy.  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 
Here  it  is.  Read  it.  and  take  such  action 
as  it  plainly  indicates: 

United  Press  dispa'chr  "The  War  Produc- 
tion Boards  plans  for  Natlon-w.de  gasoline 
rationing  to  conserve  rubber  are  at  a  stage 
where  only  President  Franklin  D  Rocsevelt  s 
approval  Is  needed  to  Ijegln  the  program  " 

Other  reports,  however,  indicate  that  the 
entl."^  matter  may  be  referred  to  War  Pro- 
ductton   Board's  r\ibber  exports. 

If  so,  the  public  will  have  a  last  chance  to 
be  beard — through  their  Repreaeatatives  In 
Congress 

The  public  wants  to  cooperate  m  every  way 
possible  with  the  war  efTort 

Current  Indignauon  over  the  pending 
threat  of  gasoline  rationing  arises  from  the 
fear  that  such  a  step  is  unneceseary  and  arbi- 
trary anu  will  serioualy  curtail  and  may  even 
:  7e  civilian  cooperation  with  the  Gov- 

L::^ii^-ju.i'3  ail -out  war  eflort. 


This  feeling  la  particularly  ^  ;-^  in  s«f- 
tlons  where  gasoline  Is  abundcti..  a:. a  li.ay 
b*i  dumped  back  Injo  the  ground  11  not  used. 

The  public  will  make  any  necessary  sacri- 
fice, but  It  will  not  submit  to  rationing  of 
gasoline  In  sections  where  it  can  see  the  gaso- 
line actually  going  to  waste — unless  there  la 
aorae  evidence  that  gaaollne  rationing  is  ue- 
alrable  aa  a  means  of  saving  rubber. 

Is  It? 

For  many  days  this  newspaper  has  plrr>ind 
with    ofUciala    in    Waahlnpton    to    giw 
people  the  truth  alx  ut  rubber 

We  have  atated  time  and  time  again  that 
If  facu  justify  the  proposed  rationlr-it  e 
would  devote  our  apace  and  energy  t  v.  i  r! 
explaining  draatlc  orders  calculated  to  w.e 
civiM;in   autt^mt  biles  off  the  highways. 

Our  appeal  for  fact*  has  brought  an  ava- 
lanche of  information. 

0(ncla!a  of  the  largest  rubber  companies — 
lobbyl.<it«  In  charge  of  agriculture's  dti..  d 
that  farm  products  be  used  In  maklnii  a\u- 
theilc  rubber — ofUclali  of  rubber  reclamation 
planta— Junk  dealers,  and  many  others  hav« 
contributed 

Sctentlsta.  statist  Iciana.  and  lay  obsrr' rrt 
have  aent  In  tbcir  conuibutuna. 

The  moat  authentic  balance  sheet  la  a 
condenaatlon  of  the  actual  teaiinv  nv  given 
by  L(<oii  Henderson  htmsrlf  only  a  n^  :  or 
•o  ago. 

Hcrtt  art  the  figurta  (loii|  tons  o:  ^  .u 
pouiida); 

Total  ■»*y>|»B,  Jan    1 '->'■      * 

Cr^ er  ■hipmenta ^'^      '*' 

Sjrt  tiibiwr ' 

Total I,  ib^.  y,^^ 

i$4i  di'mand 

IMler  arbitrary  aft-percent  cuta  b\  v\  *    l';o- 

ductton  Board  I 
United  Statea  military,  lend-leaa*. 

South   American  export. S06.  750 

tJnltetl  8Utp,5  civilian  (essential).  ISO  000 

Rest  of  non-Axl£  world 198.760 

Total 655,500 

1943  iiipply 

Carry-over  from  1942 496.500 

Crude-rubber  shipments 135.000 

Synthetic  rubber 350.000 

United  Staiee-grown  guayule 1.000 

Total _ _ 982.500 

1943  demand 

[After  arbitrary  25-percent  cuta  by  War  Pro- 
duction Board! 

United  States  military,  lend-lease. 

South   American   export 462,750 

United  States  civilian  (essential).  123,750 

Rest  of  non-Axis  world 198,750 

Total 785.250 

1943  supply 

Carry-over  from    1943 197,250 

Crude-rubber  shinments 98.  000 

Synthetic  rubber 800,  000 

United  Slates  grown  guayule 5,  OOO 

Total 1.100,250 

1944  demand 

[After    arbitrary    25-percent    cuts  by    War 

Production  Beard) 
United  States  military,  lend-lease. 

South   American  export 462  750 

United  States  ctvillnn  (essential).  12.750 

Rest  of  non-Axis  world.. 198.750 

Total 785  250 

According  to  Henderson's  testimony,  there 
will  be  an  oversupply  of  aibber  after  furnish- 
ing all  that  Is  needed  for  the  United  States 
military  program,  for  all  United  States  lend- 
lease  commitments,  for  export  to  South 
America,  for  essential  United  States  civilian 
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dcn.a:  .1  =  .  and  for  export  to  the  rest  of  the 
non-Axis  world. 

This  surplus  continues  rl^ht  through  1944. 

Other  testimony  accepted  without  contra- 
diction establishes  the  fact  that  adequate 
synthetic  production  for  all  purposes  can  be 
under  way  even  sooner  than  the  end  of  1944. 

Now  we  come  to  the  all-important  problem 
of  keeping  the  civilian  population  rolling 
tcvard  an  ever-lnrrpisiiig  war  effort. 

We  Kave  check  i  .i:  1  double  checked  sta- 
tistics and  cpmiuns  v.:. h  resp.ct  to  the  actual 
supply  of  scrap  rubber,  and  have  taken  the 
lowest  common  figure — 700,(XK)  tons. 

This  scrap  Is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
old  tires,  tubes,  and  other  nclalmable  rub- 
ber, and  omits  the  scrap  that  has  already  gone 
through  the  reclamation  process. 

With  this  figure  as  a  base,  the  problem 
narrows  down  to  this: 

Can  reclalmable  scrap  be  converted  Into 
enough  recapped  tires  during  the  next  24 
months  to  keep  civilian  cars  rolling? 

The  answer  Is,  "Yes." 

Existing  reclamation  facilities — factories 
that  do  not  need  a  single  square  foot  of  new 
equipment — are  capable  of  converting  the 
Bcrap  rubber  Into  material  that  will  supply 
136,000,000   recapped    tires    for   civilian    use. 

ThU  atatement  la  authentic  and  verified. 

These  recapped  tires  will  nuuMnent  the 
lao.OOOOOO  tjret  now  iervii  •  •)  <  Nutlon'a 
civilian  cnra 

Ti>  thew  f^fiure«  muat  b«  i  »ppr<^xl. 

mntely  S.QOO.OOO  n«w  and  luouo.ooo  recnpa 
now  In  rw»rv», 

tn  thttrt,  U  la  •anlly  {v^mble  to  provld* 
tMOOQ.OOQ  tlr«a  ov(>r  nud  tvbov*  kU  of  tht 
rrqvur«in»nta  llat»d  In  L»un  Hrndrra^ina 
teatimony— 980,000,000  tln>a  to  tervlcv  the 
requirementa  of  the  civilian  population'* 
80.000,000  automobile* 

Here,  then.  Is  the  picture' 

We  have  balance  sheet  No  l  ri»  pre- 
•entPd  by  Leon  Henderson,  coveiiiitj  all  of 
the  needs  for  United  States  military  pur- 
poses, lend-lease  commitments,  exports  to 
South  America,  essential  civilian  needs,  and 
export  to  the  rest  of  the  non-Axis  world. 

That  budget  balances  and  leaves  an  ade- 
quate surplus  on  hand  without  touching  a 
single  ounce  of  scrap. 

Balance  sheet  No.  2  shows  It  Is  possible 
to  maintain  289.000.000  t:re.s  for  civilian 
needs — and  again  keep  an  abundant  surplus 
on  hand. 

If  these  balance  sheets  are  not  substan- 
tially correct,  cur  Congres.=men  and  Senators 
had  better  put  the  finger  on  each  Item  that  Is 
WTong  and  explain  where  and  why  It  is  wTong. 

If  the  balance  sheets  are  correct,  then  the 
Government  should  s^y: 

"We  admit  the  balance  sheets  are  correct, 
but  we  Just  don't  want  the  civilian  popula- 
tion to  ride  In  automobiles." 

If  the  Government  has  a  supportable  rea- 
son for  wanting  to  do  away  with  civilian 
transportation,  let  it  present  that  reason  to 
the  public. 

But  certainly  It  should  not  attempt  to  ac- 
complish an  undisclosed  objective  through 
misrepresentation  of  the  rubber  situation. 


Production  of  Synthetic  Rubber 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

IN   THE  HOU.-E  CF  f; Ei  P: f:-i:nt.\ IIVES 
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\VCK)DHUFF    of    M.chigan.     Mr. 
S,   -ik  ;,   u:.j.r  icave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks m  thv  Klcurd,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  article: 

Dow    (    :    IN    CONTUAi-T     IK    STNTHETIC    RtTBBKX 

Midland  —The  Dow  Chemical  Co  ,  of  Mid- 
land, has  l>een  given  the  "go  ahead  "  signal  by 
the  Rii'  ■  l^ -erve  Company,  one  of  the 
Govern::  -  agencies  In  charge  of  Jesse 
Jones,  to  produce  from  30.000  to  60.000  tons 
of  thlokol.  the  synthetic  rubber  b  .;  r  manu- 
factured here  by  the  company  :■  Willard 
H    Dow,  president  rtv.iin'.   •    day 

To  do  the  Job  a  :  .  .v  j  .,:  c>.)stlng  In  the 
neighborhood    of    f  u    must    be    con- 

structed, probably  ;:  :.•  Midland-Bay  City 
area.  Dr    Dow  added 

"No  matter  how  abundant  natural  rubber 
may  become,  we  may  never  return  lo  It."  the 
company  president  said  In  relating  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  the  rubber  substi- 
tute that  win  be  used  to  retread  1,000.000  tlrea 
a  month 

WILL  COLi  }    :   r..^  '.:  nm  n  : 

He  added  that  woric  wouid  start  here  im- 
mediately to  collect  equipment  for  the  new 
plant,  that  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than 
the  present  thlokol  plant  here  which  oper- 
ates on  the  "batch"  plan  it.  <  . 
continuous  operation  of  tht    i  .  .^    ;       .  - 

All  last  winter,  all  la.nt  »j'i    >:    ')  '''y 

searched  for  n  rubber  acapegoiu  Ihe  Jivpn- 
neae  held  the  Pnclrtc  Inlands  where  the  milky 
fluid  flows  from  tree*  Uncle  Barn's  hand 
probiHl  hu  rubber  »tockbin  and  vlrtunlly 
•rrati'hr>,:   i- 

Tiro*  »,i.i  ;..;..;.( a,  u.  juu  :.?  unnuiB  for 
th»  moat  part  tnllrd  to  matrrlallae;  trvMn 
Wuahlngton  rnmo  rumbllnga  (»t  pv«»ii  Midwest 
Itaaolinr  rntlonlng,  Inspired  by  the  rubber 
shortage;  thrrata  ot  car  nM\fl«eBtlvin»  from 
J  O   rublic,  pimllnrly  ln!«tlgateil.  came  down 

(.  ...  v,.-i,,,'>U  paw  tires  ns  better  buiglar  bait 
than  dlamonda:  rubber  thefta  drew  penalties 
reminiscent  of  horse-thief  days. 

In  Michigan,  Stale  ofBclals  hurried  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  try  to  save  the  State's 
giant   tourist  Industry. 

Who  was  to  blame  for  the  empty  bin? 
Fingers  were  pointing  at  Jesse  Jones,  who 
was  pointing  at  sometxxly  else.  From  official 
Washington  came  an  embarrassed  silence. 

Meanwhile,  2  months  ago.  the  Dow  Chemi- 
cal Co.  looked  In  an  old  hat,  looked  again, 
whistled,  reached  In  and  drew  out — no  scape- 
goat but  rubber  for  tires. 

RTTREADING  PROBLIM  SOLVED 

Dow  chemists  for  several  weeks  kept  mum 
and  busily  paddled  the  hat's  contents.  Ten 
days  ago  they  let  fall  guarded  comments 
which,  to  those  familiar  with  Dow  conserva- 
tism, meant  Midland  had  solved  the  retread 
problem — and  In  a  big  way.  A  million  sub- 
stitute rubber  retreads  a  month  by  the  end 
of  1942,  they  promised. 

Then  Dr,  Dow  gave  newsmen  a  good  clear 
look  Into  the  hat. 

Dow  Is  prepared,  he  said  calmly,  to  fur- 
nish the  retreads,  not  by  the  year's  end  but 
by  late  summer. 

Whole  new  substitute  rubber  tires  have 
been  turned  out,  tested,  found  good  for  10,000 
miles. 

On  the  1942  calendar  the  United  States 
may  well  look  for  the  day  when  any  garage- 
man  can  apply  a  liquid  substitute  rubber 
with  a  brush  to  a  bruised  or  cut  tire,  heat 
cure  It  on  the  top  of  a  furnace,  and  take  it 
out  on  the  road  again. 

On  the  band  of  the  10-year-old  hat  out  of 
which  comes  the  answer  to  the  country's 
No.  1  shortage  problem  Is  the  name  of 
thlokol. 

It  belongs  to  the  Thlokol  Corporation,  of 
Trenton,  N  J.,  whose  Dr.  J  C.  Patrick  dis- 
covered the  ba5lc  formula  accidentally  in  1929 
while  searching  tc:  a  : fw  antifreeze.  The 
company  turned  t-  !•  -a  for  raw  materials, 
and  In  1938,  tvi  ':.■■  -:  ;  Ing  costs,  turned 
over  paten "i  n 'd  ;;;.. l.-^js  to  the  Midland 
firm  for  mai.  .:  .,    ure  of  crude  thlokol. 


Chemists    here    Immediately    begnn     '        i- 
tlons    and    Improvements       From    th  ■        ' 
days  ago.  Ijounced   the  answer  to   th     «     - 
time  tire  problem 

STAND  tTF  V.N  :  !  (,    :  I  vts 

Last  week.  President  Dovk  was  In  Washing 
ton.  With  him  went  n  complete  thloko!  tire. 
The  Governnii  •  ^  :  .;bber  reserve  Ci  :  i- 
tlon  and  two  lubttr  fommltteea  snlfii ,.  :i» 
»weeti>l.  u  tH-ry  odor,  pinched  it.  read  lt« 
pedlgret    b.:.c  ^iwr  the  green  light 

A  top  night  United  States  rubber  company, 
Dow  told  the  officials  !  >  'e.  i  the  tires 
under,  drastic   condltU  -  .-  ^  ,i    sor   States, 

and  reported  complete  -  the  company 

Is  conndent   they  are  k  r   10,000  miles 

without  appreciable  wear,  though  maximum 
teats  to  date  have  put   Uiem  through  7.500. 

Retreads  from  the  same  formula,  the  Gov- 
ernment learned,  have  i-*-  ,^  up  under  6  000- 
m'.le  tests  (natural  ru't*;  ireads  will  go 
half  that  distance)  and  capable  of  aelUng 
competitively  with  the  natural  pixxluct  in  a 
normal  price  era,  will  be  no  more  rxpenalvc 
new 

\  ;  nber   of    the    retreads   havt    t)e«n 

•I  ii.ir   '■■'■'    ir-c1  K-sted  I--'  T"v-.v  ---       i^'    r>'  w 
■  ■.■■\-.\    i     Wi  vt  [ ,  that  X)r    \      ,,      •  ,     > 

luuuirti  OT  .-uivMUuie,  i>  i!i  Oil  to  tha 

condition  of  the  tire   carm  .•  ;    ngnln,  as 

with  all  rr-!'. ,.,,;  ■ ;.. .  >■  ,,i.  , ,  ,  ,  , ,  ,,,, 
h;'ur  Is  not    i. .    is  m  ';.it  i: 

N  rritical"  mnU-riKla  ars  involved  in  th« 
i.t  v^  N  thlokol  formula  which  tiars  chlorln* 
and  CMUvtic  sivda  (from  »>alt),  rthylme  (from 
oil)  and  sulfur  All  lie  fUm  at  hnnd  rx- 
reptUig  sulfur,  rvmdily  obtnlnRhle  tioiu  tht 
South.     8o)»  lugrr        ■  ifcauon   la 

rhlnrlne.  n!   whtrli    Mi     i  >.  «    -.  .:.a     "We  can 
>     \M   w  1  i    i'.   it  for  any  purpoM 

'A   .■    Ml    Ooveriuneiii      '  ■■  ■  f  ■     .  a 

the  nil  !  •  ■  '.'■■'■ 

The  ( .      ■■'■:,.•  t    Wiis. 

Back  In  hK  office  In  Midland,  the  ftrr 
Idem    casually    predicted    that   the    t.:,     ,... 
dustry  will  be  so  revolutionised  by  the  new 
substitute    that   "we   will    never   go  back   to 
natural  rubber  after  the  war  " 

The  new  Dow  method  of  retreading  Is  "so 
remarkable  and  obvious  that  everybody  over- 
looked It." 

The  Inner  tube  Is  Inserted  In  the  tire  and 
Inflated:  retread  material  Is  laid  In  strip 
form  on  the  previously  prepared  tire  sur- 
face and  the  whole  Is  placed  in  a  "dough- 
nut" mold.  With  the  application  of  heat, 
the  material  flows  Into  place  In  the  mold 
and  becomes  an  Integral  part  cf  the  tire. 
Unique  Is  elimination  of  the  usual  cementing 
process. 

Worn  tires  can  readily  l>e  painted  with 
successive  layers  of  liquid  thioltol  (com- 
pounded latex),  he  added,  a  far  cry  from  the 
old  camelback  method. 

"We  are  working  on  a  process  by  which  we 
can  paint  over  cuts  and  bruises.  Any  garage 
will  be  able  to  do  It  We've  already  done  It 
on  repair  Jobs,  but  we  may  be  able  to  do  It 
on  a  whole  tire.  The  spectacular  thing  is 
that  It  may  revamp  t'-^e  entire  tire  Industry." 

Thlokol  manufacture  is  a  super  cheese- 
maker's  Job.  as  the  president  explains  it.  and 
the  neatest  trick  lies  In  control  rather  than 
In  formula. 

Dow  starts  with  a  liquid,  sodium  sulphide; 
adds  another,  clear  ethylene  dichloride,  in 
proportionate  amount.  The  reaction  readily 
takes  place,  with  a  residue  product  of  sodium 
chloride. 

From  the  thlokol  reaction  fluid,  heavier 
than  the  salt  water,  the  latter  Is  sphoned  ofT. 
Remaining  is  a  clay-colored,  cpaque  liquid, 
which  Dow  coagulates  by  adding  acids.  Thla 
thlokol  curd,  granular  like  watery  cottage 
cheesa,  Is  put  through  squeeze  rolls  and  dried 
In  an  elevated  temperature.  It  1b  now  rub- 
bery and  spongy.  In  this  form  Formula  A 
Is  now  shipped  for  Government  purposes. 

Thlokol  In  various  forms  h£^  been  serving 
a  wide  range  of  utUltlee.  from  gasoline  bosea. 
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APPI-NOIX  TO  THE  C( 'N< iRFSSIONAI.  KI- 
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BUbm*nn«     oil     c_:.iie'  v.^i^.     ar  : 
powor  brakes,  to  aucb  fAbrlc*uc:..'>  lii 
piatas.    (u    iumXa.     typewrit^: 
tinpr«rn»t^  iflcvM  nn6  rlothlin; 

TTi*  new  FurmuU  N  also  wUl  ?  -■  r 
tured  In  bulk  h^r*  and  »hlppe<i   ■ 
panlM   whJfh  like   to  m^/:-    '^     '      ' 
Retrvada   and    tires,    ir     -    ;:.-..::«•; 
made  all  otrr  the  cri  •  •  - 

To  b*ck  hla  belief  u  i'.   i^.hf  ■  '    • 
wtn  docm  lu  natural  prederes*f  r 
W  «rm.   Dr    n    -^    mar-hal.-    a    i.  -  ■•• 
vlaeliic  pr>.'  '■        Pi.okol  is  ' 
Bocurwelhn^   rubber    (tiaturii. 
the  l!»t»;   thick   Is  ter.s;>  ► 
to  1  400  pounds   ;■"'•'   ^,      ■••  inch  ar.d 
percetit»v'»    f  1'  ]-  '•■'  i     >      *h»n  the  inater.al 
If  imiT''"  ■•  ■   ':    *-    ••^'    ■  ■*     mder  sucn  cond 
tion^    lu    »•'•■    .r'^;    'T  e'd>    that   of 
rubber,  tho-..-;,     r  k'     •»  ly  It  U  leas) 


rnm- 


s'  .-i.'.fi 


r»»sis!a"r»' 


P<1U»1    thj 

;.  conditu 


U  iupertor 

oaone    aun  U'h'     ^"b'   h 
r«rtat«nce   .-     :  ••  !      r 
ttnU  rubber   a.d  u-  d'^: 
per:  or 

Thoufh   not  claimed  aa  good   U\   =■ 
■pecta  aa  the  German  buna,  it  la  a  ! 
time  answer  because  of  fact   that  :» 
pmduc'i   n    is    poaaible    lon«    t>eforf 
available 

Ail  of  which  brlnifs  up  the  que^t; 
the  Oermans  jrot  thlokal?" 

•Unfortunately    they    have."'    iv-     1 
piles.      The  thiokol  company,  d^n: 
■Mn  patent,  lonft  before  the  war   *  J^ 
to  Hcenae  a  Clerman  compaix^-  to  manufacture 


But  they  doiit 


under   i»»  patent 
Dow  formulation 

On»    bU|t    !«tni    '  =     ■ 
•iMmlata      The    tir« «    "•■  •  H 

thought  the  United  States  cit;  > 
on  wheels  and  wheel*  on  rublx  r 
•njoy  the  smell  of  a  nice  new  or  retreided  au 


tcmobtle  tire     He  hadnt  expected  to 
elOM  to  one  for  the  diiration 
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EXl^Nc:ON  OF  ;-rM.\I%i{S 

HON.  I.  S.  GLYER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  I  t  -    ::-    TN  : 
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Mr.     GU\'ER      Mr.     Sp^ak- r 
leave    to    ex: end    my    remark? 
RicoRD.  I  am  including  a  tnbut*  to  the 
sons  of  immiRrants  residins?  ip. 
trict  who  have   become  true 
Americans. 

'V  -h  the  turn  of  the  century-  ciir  in-.mi- 
►  n  records  show  that  th-^  m  iiration 

of  European  people?  to  seek  the  reedcm 
and  the  opportunities  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shifted  from  t^o  coun- 
tries of  north  and  western  Eurcpp  tc  the 
countries  of  central  and  southern  Euro?^. 
and  amonst  those  later  immic:  >:  u--  ^ 
find  B  •  ;'nt)ers  from  the  Slavic  coun- 
tres  -         •    -!il  Europe 

These  immiarrants  .•sc  ^.  •  c    r 
ta-'        "^.i  liberties  of  our  clu- 
ei    .         ^d  themselves  here  ar.d  ii'. 
come    independent    Amer^  r 
Pew  of  them  have  R;uned  .r"  u-    r 
they    are    hard-working,    u  a.    -1-  t: 
labor int;     people      T'  ■        art- 
thrifty.  peac"-l<'v  •.--   '.   -^ 
wttlpments  c:    .^.  —  ;:•   '. 
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Kins. 
Baptist 
'vv:i!ch  Is 
^:^'>  ;;-"a  [•:  -^C-rh 
s  h  ;■..  'ak-  n  up 
;,;:.. -a  •  Xa::.ple  of 
• ..  '■  : rom  other 
rtji'uiie  under  the 
h:3  one  parish  the 
"Tne  here  since 
r  ".«  the  appre- 
'.:.:  ;-oples  for 
'.!ore  than 
, jm:  h  are  to- 
.r.t^  armed  forces  of  the  United 
I:i  'r.b  i*e  to  these  boys  and  their 
I  w.  ^i  'o  insert  a  list  of  the  boys 
section  of  that  parish,  compris- 
ing; ir>.s  than  two  city  blocks,  who  are  to- 
day doins;  their  bit  to  preserve  America 
f  r  x'-nerations  of  Americans  yet  unborn. 

UNITE)   STATXS    AXMT 

P.!    J  hn  Stubler. 

Pvt.  (1st  cl. )  John  Pabac.        I 

Pvt.  (1st  cl  >  Srpve  Fabac. 

Pvt    Thomas  Rahija. 

C  :•:   John  Rahija.  j 

P'.-     J    ■'•;  :     V  :.■  .:r.  \ 

r   •     '    :  :.   Pintar.  [ 

tr;t.  Pra;.k  Cavlovich. 

Pvt.  John  Ferbezar. 

Pvt.  (1st  cl.t  Edward  Stimac.  \ 

P\-t.  Maxie  Stimac. 

Pvt.  John  Stimac. 

Pvt.  Charles  Stimac. 

P.t.  Joe  Kovach. 

Pvt.  (1st  cl. )  George  Samsky 

P-t.  Tony  Stampfel. 

Pvt.  John  Stampfel. 

Corp.  Nick  M.  Pozek. 

Ct.arles  Kovach. 

P.-    Rudolph  Volf. 

P  •    :   ny  Andrisevlch. 

t;^-. :  Kovach. 

Joe  Kovach. 

Pv*  p!ank  Radenclc. 

P  •  Pudy  S'.akovlc. 

r      Mut  W.  Chop. 

P  ■   J  hn  Nastav. 

P  •   Prank  Nastav. 

Pvt.  J^e  M.  Na.stav. 

S»;t.  Thomas  Plese. 

P\t.  Anthony  Kovach. 

tntrriD  btatis  navt 

Eddie  Rodina. 

Seaman  •2d  cl.)  Robert  Rodina. 
Seaman  i2d  cl.)  John  Mihall. 
Pharmacist  (3d  cl.>  William  Zugecic. 
rxrra)  states  masinis 

P  ■    Nichola.s  Gorman. 

I  have  the  addresses  and  organizations 
of  these  men  in  the  various  services,  and 
I  find  they  are  stationed  in  camps  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  on  fighting 
vessels  at  sea.  in  Hawaii  and  In  Alaska — 
In  fact,  they  are  scattered  wherever 
A"  ica  is  fighting  to  rid  the  world  of 
'V-  inny. 

T^e  proud  parents  of  these  fighting 
V  .:  •  Americans,  who  will  ai'enge  the 
a;ru*.i:-ts  practiced  on  the  larfas  of  their 
ancestors,  are  doing  their  part  at  home 
H"  ak  1  n -^  ^  I 
C'^-n:, '■■>  rr". a' 
s'inn'v  '•-•• 


extending  care  and  comf  r'  to  A::,er..a  s 
fighting  men. 

I  wish  to  ackncwle^E^  ar:  1  a;n  .ai.d  »:>^ 
patriotic  devotion  v:  t.  •  ~r  t.r.e  p^*-  pi-^ 
from  the  melting  pot  of  America.  Tl-  v 
are  fast  becoming  an  integral  part  ot  cur 
America  and  add  strength  a-  t  r- ligious 
quality  to  our  own  native  population. 

All  honor  and  credit  to  these  fine  young 
men  who  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
our  native  fighting  men. 

For  many  years  the  leaders^^!p  of 
Father  Krompatic  and  his  able  successor. 
Father  Stimac.  has  built  up  a  vital  patri- 
otic community  dedicated  to  American 
liberty  and  ideals. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  I.  MFNDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOLTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1942 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  House,  South  Carolina  is, 
indeed,  proud  of  her  distinguished  son, 
Mr.  Justice  James  P.  Byrnes.  In  the 
short  period  of  time  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  his  work  has  been  outstanding, 
and  a  subject  of  the  most  commendable 
comment  by  the  great  legal  minds  of  the 
country.  He  Is  destined  to  he  one  of  the 
greatest  Jurists  ever  to  sit  on  the  Supreme 
Bench. 

On  June  4  Mr.  Justice  Byrnes  ad- 
dressed the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association 
in  Chicago.  His  address  was  bo^h  in- 
structive and  inspirational.  Under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  include  therein  the  fine  address  of  Mr. 
Justice  Byrnes: 

Above  the  columns  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Bul'.dlng.  carved  in  marble,  are  the  words 
"Equal  Justice  Under  Law."  Through  the 
centuries  these  words  have  been  ensTHved  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  and  women 
struggling  aErainst  oppression  They  embody 
the  aspirations  we  have  cherished  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  through  Magna  Carta 
to  the  four  freedoms.  No  lawless  force  can 
ever  erase  them.  The  effort  to  erase  them 
and  to  substitute  government  by  dictatorship 
for  government  by  the  people  has  set  the 
world  at  war. 

All  nations  are  Involved  There  Is  no  such 
thing  as  neutrality.  A  nation  or  an  tndlTid- 
ual  !»  either  for  us  or  against  us  And  there 
Is  no  room  for  compromise  We  cannot  com- 
promise with  nations  dominated  by  rulers 
who  respect  no  cblicatlon.  and  who  use  con- 
ferences for  compromise  only  as  a  cloak  for 
stealthy  attack 

For  such  a  war  we  were  entirely  unpre- 
pared We  are  a  peace-loving  people.  After 
the  suffering  of  the  last  war.  we  did  not  be- 
lieve that  any  nation  would  again  make  war. 
Absorbed  In  cur  efforts  to  Improve  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people,  we  failed  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  the  preparation  for  war 
by  the  Axis  Powers.  In  this  we  were  not 
alone. 

In  1937  I  was  In  Europe.  In  France  I  found 
a  bitter  conflict  between  capital  and  labor. 
Neither  side  would  make  concessions  They 
were  so  busy  fighting  each  other  that  they 
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made  no  preparations  to  defend  themselves 
against  Hitler  Today  industrialist  and  la- 
borer are  working  long  hours  for  no  pay,  and 
they  are  working  for  Germany,  not   France. 

An  overnight  trip  took  me  to  Germany.  I 
attended  the  Nazi  Party  Congress  at  Nurem- 
burg.  I  saw  there  the  greatest  military  dis- 
play I  have  ever  witnessed  In  Berlin,  in 
September  1937,  I  witnessed  the  first  black- 
out. No  nation  threatened,  but  they  re- 
hearsed. From  Munich  to  Bremen.  Germany 
was  an  armed  camp.  Soldiers  marched  everj- 
where.  singing  always  "Germany  Over  All." 
I  talked  with  government  oflBcials.  laborers, 
and  farmers.  They  talked  only  of  war;  the 
officials  with  confidence,  the  citizens  with 
fear,  but  with  faith  in  Der  F\aehrer. 

The  day  of  my  arrival  in  England  I  wit- 
nessed a  peace  parade.  There  were  several 
thousand  marching.  They  carried  banners 
"Peace  on  Earth."  and  "We  Did  Not  Raise 
Our  Boys  for  Cannon  Fodder."  While  the 
Briti.sh  prayed  earnestly  the  Nazis  prepared 
feverishly.  Those  Britons  were  precisely  like 
the  God-fearing,  peace-loving  people  of 
America.  Because  they  wanted  to  make  war 
on  no  nation,  they  could  not  believe  Hitler 
would  make  war  on  them. 

By  her  unpreparedness  France  was  de- 
stroyed. That  England  was  saved  is  mirac- 
ulous. Had  it  not  been  for  the  courageous 
spirit  of  the  British  people  and  for  Hitlers 
attack  on  Russia.  I  hesitate  to  think  of  our 
fate.  There  is  this  consolation:  Our  fail- 
ure to  prepare  now  contributes  to  the  unity 
which  is  our  greatest  strength.  By  the  de- 
cree of  no  ruler  could  there  be  awakened  In 
the  people  of  America  the  will  to  make  war. 
That  will  rests  solely  upon  conviction  in  the 
righteousness  of  our  cause.  Today  as  the 
people  recall  our  neutrality  legislation,  our 
efforts  to  bring  about  peace,  our  delay  In  de- 
fense efforts  for  fear  that  they  might  pro- 
voke war.  they  know  that  we  were  without 
fault,  that  for  us  there  was  no  escape.  They 
know,  too,  that  the  treacherous  attack  of  the 
Japanese  at  Pearl  Harbor  destroyed  our  ships 
but  created  a  unity  that  in  turn  wlU  destroy 
Hitler,  Tojo,  and  "the  forgotten  man"  of 
Italy. 

You  may  not  be  able  to  enlist  in  the  armed 
forces.  That  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
the  young.  But  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
serve.  You  .are  a  soldier  on  the  home  front. 
It  Is  your  duty  to  subordinate  everything  else 
In  life  to  the  task  of  seeing  that  while  our 
young  men  fight  abroad  they  are  not  be- 
trayed at  home  either  b^  the  thoughtless  or 
the  vicious. 

With  your  prestige  you  can  lead  people. 
With  your  training  you  can  analyze  facts. 
You  will  not  be  misled  by  the  headline  which 
makes  the  winning  of  a  skirmish  look  like  the 
winning  of  a  war.  You  will  knoW  when  the 
enemy  is  seeking  soft  spots  in  our  psycho- 
logical armor.  And  when  the  olive  branch  is 
offered  in  hands  bloodied  by  betrayal  you  will 
see  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  peace  of  slavery,  the 
peace  of  the  concentration  camp,  the  peace 
of  the  graveyard. 

You  will  not  permit  us  either  to  under- 
estimate or  overestimate  ourselves  or  our 
enemies.  You  will  be  unmoved  by  the  shal- 
low patriotism  which  fastens  itself  to  such  a 
phrase  as — "America  never  lost  a  war."  You 
will  warn  the  people  against  unwarranted 
optimism.  You  will  tell  the  truth  that  we 
face  a  long  war  and  a  saguinary  war. 

I  wish  that  our  military  Intelligence  serv- 
ice would  recite  over  the  radio  the  statements 
of  American  individuals  and  newspapers  that 
are  being  used  daily  by  German  and  Japanese 
propagandists  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  They  not  only  learn  quickly  what  has 
been  said  here,  but  fire  it  back  in  Its  original 
form  or  In  a  poisonous  version  in  order  to 
disaffect  segments  of  our  population.  It  is 
flashed  out  in  every  language  in  order  to  dis- 
courage our  friends  in  every  part  of  the 
world. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  pre^s  carried  a 
story  of  the  Nazi  submarine  commander  who, 


in  refusing  aid  to  men  and  women  In  life- 
boats a*  a  result  of  the  sinking  of  their  ship, 
told  them  they  had  only  President  Roosevelt 
to  blame.  It  aroused  our  indignation,  and 
yet  he  was  but  repeating  what  has  been 
printed  in  some  newspapers  that  ha%'e  not 
received  from  the  American  people  the  con- 
demnation they  deserve. 

Whenever  an  American  utters  or  prints  a 
statement  that  is  used  successfully  by  the 
Axis  propagandists  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Our  enemies  he  Is  responsible  for  prolonging 
the  war  and  shedding  the  blood  of  American 
boys.  Just  as  we  inscribe  the  names  of  our 
heroes  on  a  roll  of  honor,  we  should  inscribe 
his  name  on  a  roll  of  Infamy. 

It  Is  a  part  of  your  duty  to  warn  the  people 
of  the  propaganda  methods  of  the  enemy. 
Today  China  is  all  but  isolated  from  us  ex- 
cept for  air  transportation  and  camel  cara- 
van. Because  of  this  the  enemy  broadcasts  to 
China  that  the  United  States  has  deserted 
her.  At  the  same  time  they  broadcast  to 
America  that  China  is  about  to  acquiesce  in 
Japanese  rule.  For  5  long  years  China  has 
fought  alone  and  has  suffered  as  no  nation 
has  ever  suffered.  With  a  relatively  small 
army,  lackiog  in  modern  equipment,  the 
Chinese  people  refused  to  sacrifice  liberty  for 
safety.  Their  loss  of  life  has  been  terrific  but 
their  spirit  will  never  die.  And  America  will 
never  desert  her. 

Today  our  communications  with  Russia  are 
being  maintained  under  terrific  onslaught. 
The  Nazis  are  concentrating  their  forces  on 
the  convoys  bound  for  Murmansk.  Because 
of  our  inability  to  make  the  deliveries  we 
would  like  to  make  the  enemy  broadcasts  to 
Russia  that  we  are  no  longer  willing  to  re- 
deem our  pledge  of  assistance. 

In  the  broadcasts  to  this  country  the  Nazis 
picture  to  us  the  sinister  de.'-tgns  of  the  Com- 
munists upon  the  United  States.  America  Is 
attacked  by  the  three  most  dangerotis  inter- 
national highwaymen  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  If  I  should  be  attacked  by  a  highway- 
man. I  would  not  care  about  the  religion  or 
the  politics  of  the  man  who  diverted  my  as- 
sailant. If  we  are  victorious  against  the  Axis 
Powers  we  need  not  worry  about  the  Com- 
munists in  our  midst. 

Without  warning  Russia  was  attacked. 
The  full  strength  of  the  greatest  military  ma- 
chine in  the  world  was  thrown  into  a  blitz 
which  It  was  confidently  expected  would  in 
6  weeks  conquer  her  as  it  had  conquered  so 
many  other  countries.  But  the  justice  of 
their 'Cause  gave  to  the  Russians  the  power 
to  resist.  Fifteen  months  have  passed  and 
during  that  time  Russia  has  won  for  herself 
a  glorious  page  In  the  annals  of  military  his- 
tory. The  Russians  have  destroyed  the  il- 
lusion of  the  Invincibility  of  the  Nazi  army. 
They  are  daily  growing  stronger  and  because 
of  them  Hitler  is  daily  growing  weaker.  They 
were  the  first  to  hold  his  armies;  they  were 
the  first  to  make  them  retreat.  Every  Nazi 
soldier  that  Russia  accounts  for  makes  one 
less  for  us  to  account  for.  And  let  us  be 
honest.  Russia  by  her  magnificent  defense 
has  given  us  the  time  in  which  to  prepare 
to  save  ourselves. 

The  most  persistent  effort  of  the  enemies 
of  America  is  the  effort  to  arouse  dlssention 
between  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Over 
the  radio  the  British  are  told  that  America 
will  agree  to  manufacture  of  weapons  of  war 
as  long  as  the  British  will  use  them  in  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  In  this  country, 
our  enemies  circulate  the  wisecrack  that 
England  will  fight  to  the  last  American. 
They  picture  the  British  soldier  as  lacking 
courage.  They  would  have  us  forget  that  In 
Malay  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders 
went  into  the  Jungles  to  meet  the  Japanese 
invaders  with  850  officers  and  men  They 
came  out  with  1  officer  and  79  men.  The 
British  soldier  was  unprepared  for  Jungle 
warfare.  But  that  he  is  lacking  in  courage 
is  a  cruel  slander  cf  a  c  urageous  fighting 
man. 


In  1940  British  women  and  children  as  well 
as  men  proved  their  valor.  They  showed  that 
they  knew  how  to  suffer  but  not  how  to  sur- 
render. Ixmdon  was  not  like  Paris.  Parla 
became  an  open  city.  Its  buUdlnp.s  were 
saved  In  the  future  as  m  the  past  Amer- 
icans will  go  there  They  will  visit  the 
Lou%Te.  They  will  marvel  at  the  magnificent 
churches.  But  I  believe  that  those  who  visit 
London  will  find  greater  spiritual  refresh- 
ment In  the  ruins  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  and 
the  damaged  walls  of  Westminster  Abl>ey 
than  In  the  unscarred  buildings  of  Paris 

To  the  British  Isles  and  the  Irish  Free 
State  the  Nazis  broadcast  that  prominent 
Irishmen  in  the  United  States  are  demand- 
ing peace.  Whoever  heard  of  a  real  Irishman 
demanding  peace?  But  Ix^rause  In  the  years 
past  the  British  have  made  a  terrible  failure 
of  the  Irish  question  tliese  German  propa- 
gandists think  they  can  cause  disaffection  of 
the  Irish  in  the  Irish  Free  State  and  In  the 
United  States  Little  do  they  know  the  loy- 
alty of  the  Irish.  Throughout  American  his- 
tory It  has   been  proved 

In  the  first  week  of  this  war  a  young  aviator, 
knowing  that  he  flew  into  the  jaws  of  death, 
drove  his  plane  almast  to  the  deck  of  a 
Japanese  warship,  destroying  tt  but  lotting 
his  life.  To  honor  his  memory  the  first 
Congressional  Medal  was  awarded  to  Colin 
Kelly 

A  mosquito  boat  stole  Into  Sublc  Bay.  sank 
a  Japanese  warship,  and  safely  returned  to 
base  with  Its  Irish  hero,  John  Duncan 
Bulkeley. 

As  long  as  the  deeds  of  brave  men  bring 
cheer  to  the  heart  the  story  of  the  defenre 
of  Wake  Island  by  the  marines  will  be  told, 
and  there  *'lll  be  remembered  the  name  of 
the  Irish  commander.  John  Patrick  Dever- 
eaux.  O'Hare.  O  Donnell,  and  countless 
others  are  showering  glory  upon  their  race 
and  this  country.  As  the  blood  of  the  race 
of  Kelly.  Burke,  and  Shea  is  shed  for  us 
it  gives  the  He  to  their  traducers  at  home 
and  abroad. 

You,  my  fellow  lawyers,  possess  the  ability 
and  training  to  be  the  shock  troops  against 
this  kind  of  warfare.  You  will  realize  better 
than  others  that  in  the  performance  of  that 
duty  a  solemn  obligation  rests  upon  you  to 
see  that  the  loyal  in  your  midst  are  not 
subjected  to  persecution.  As  casualty  lists 
Increase  passions  will  be  aroused  Suspicions 
will  grow.  In  nearly  every  community  there 
are  citizens  of  German  blood  and  citizens  of 
Italian  blood,  whose  loyalty  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. When  the  flames  of  passion  and 
prejudice  threaten  to  envelop  them  It  will 
be  your  duty  to  protect  them.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the 
unity  we  desire  and  require  to  succeed  We 
must  by  all  means  avoid  developing  among 
ourselves  a  Hitler-like  contempt  of  o'her 
groups  and  creeds  and  races.  We  want  no 
Hitler  justice  here.  We  want  no  trials  by 
ax  men  instead  of  by  Juries.  We  know  the 
meaning  of  equal  Justice  under  law.  We 
know  the  blessings  of  liberty.  To  preserve 
these  we  will  give  our  all,  God  helping  us. 
We  can  do  no  other 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

iiON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday,  June  8,  1942 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  letters, 
telegrams,  and  petitions  from  my  con- 
stituents are  coming  to  my  oflQce  in  great 
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numbers  concerning  Nation-  a    ■    l  t 
tlonlng     The5e  people.  goo<^ 
patriotic  citizens,   are  distu; 
confusion  and  doubt  that  exists  t^ay 
to  the  necf&slty  for  such  a  dr 
In  communities  and  areas  where 
ft  plentiful  supply  of  oil  and  w 
question  of  transportation  Is  •    ' 
a  factor  on   the  east«^rn  sea  > 
people  of  the  crcat  Midwest,  wr 
have  an  abundance  of  oil.  stand 
and  ready  to  make  any  sacriflcfs 
sary  to  hflp  win  this  war.  but  t 
before  btnng  subjected  to  certain 
tions.  want  it  proved  to  them  tha 
strp  Is  vital  and  neces-sary  to 
nmg  this  battle.    These  people  \ 
dergo  any  hardship  and  sacrifice 
ht\    If  eas  rationing  is  made  efTec 
to  L.n  effort  to  save  rubber,  why 
som»x>ne  say  so?     Surely  our 
th       -  '  -n-  are  not  poing  to 

to  .  nal  rubbtT  (or  a 

years,  are  going  to  be  as  saving 
ful   of   their  tires  as   po>^iblp 
traffic  throughout  our  di.strict  h.i 
off  as  much  a-s  30  to  35  percen 
effort   to  conserve  rubber.     Tht 
»re  driving  slower  and  more  c: 
They  are  trying  to  cooperate  in  t 
_ber-conserv  ation    program.      Th  \ 
continue  to  cooperate,  but  to  df 
gas.  when  th-^re  Is  a  sufficient  si 
our  State,  will  not  h*  Ip  matters 

Many  of  our  farmers,  great  pi 
of  corn,  wheat,  beans,  cattle 
must  have  certain  large  amounts 
line  not  only  for  raising  these 
for  delivering  their  commodities 
ket.     Likewise,   in   our   prairie 
where  farming  is  so  highly  m- 
the  farmer  on  occasion  to  g 
must  travel  even  more  than  he 
to  do  in  order  to   k'xp  his  ml 
functioning  to  t>e.'-t  advantage 

Likewise,  the  efft*ct  of  a  ration 
irram  on  business  must  be  cnr 
And  how  about  the  little  busi 
the  ga.'5-station   operator,   and 
man?    Are  they  to  be  simply  "rus 
of  biu^mess  without  knowing  the 
the  case?    If  there  is  gas  for  therji 
do  you  not  imagine  they  want 
why  they  cannot  sell  it  in  order 
on  m  lump  and  •        '    \ 

Mr  .-.       .  r.  I  was  in  .. 
hurriedly  called  meeting  on  la. 
r-   •"■ —  -'■•n  over  100  Member 
i:    .  .  sed  this  problem.    I 

approved  and  endo-sed  the  acti 
at  the  meeting  when  the  dec 
rea<;hed  and  the  gathering  went 
ord  asking  that  the  O.  P.  A   or 
refrain  from  making  any  imm^  . 
cision  on  the  matter  until  such  s|  time  as 
f   '■  Is.  facts,  and  fig  'be 

i  i  to  the  House  oi    H   ;         :    a- 

tives  with  any  other  such  infcrmation 

t'-  ■• '-.t  prove  the  necessity  for  the  ra- 

!  rder  to  Ixr  put  into  effect 

In  my  opinion.  I  feel  that 
the  people  01  this  country  a  full 
tailed  explanation  concerning 
rubber  and  oil  problems.    One 
do  more  than  all  others  tc  dispel 
fmlon  now  ir  the  minds  of  our 
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I  ;ncerely  trust  he  sees  to  It  that  the  Con- 
.  'ss  and  the  country  are  made  fully 
a* are  of  the  truth,  in  detail,  on  these  two 
subjects.    It  is  his  responsibility  so  to  do. 
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I  feel  that  at  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  No.  2,  it  will  be  our  task  to  feed  the 
war-stricken  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia  with  our  wonderful  food  resources, 
especially  dairy  products,  such  as  milk, 
butter,  and  chp*».se. 


HON.  PHILIP. \.TRAYvnR 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\'n\'ES 
M'Tidav.  June  8.  1942 

M.  niAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Oc- 
totHT  of  the  year  1889.  while  I  was  a 
student  at  Delaware  College — now  the 
University  of  Delaware — Dr.  H.  P.  Eves,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  a  graduate  of  the  first 
class  of  veterinarians  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  gave  an  open-air  lectuie 
on  tul)erculosis  in  cows.  Two  miik  cows 
were  slauehtered  and  opened  on  the  cam- 
pus of  the  college.  This  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  experimental  station, 
department  of  agriculture,  at  Delaware 
College.  A  group  of  farmers  and  dairy- 
men were  shown  the  tubercular  papillae 
which  covered  all  internal  organs  of  the 
cows.  Dr.  Eves  told  that  the  di.sease  was 
very  infectious  and  was  communicated  to 
persons  drinking  the  milk  from  infected 
cows. 

I  believe  that  demonstration  was  the 
tx'ginn'ng  of  State  and  Federal  inspec- 
tion of  cows,  and  the  setting  up  of  laws 
and  regulations  to  protect  the  public. 

The  J  ^urnal — Every  Evening.  Wilming- 
ton of  June  6,  1942,  stated  that  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Hullihen,  president  of  the  University 
of  Delaware,  discussing  the  work  of  the 
Hajk  ^11  foundation,  at  the  meeting  of  th« 
Iward  of  trustees  last  week,  referred  to  a 
report  by  its  director.  Dr.  C.  C.  Palmer, 
In  which  it  is  pointed  out  that  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  cf  the  dairy  cows  in  the 
Nation  are  infrcteci  with  mastitis,  a  bac- 
teria '  that  affects  the  mi.k  of  cows. 
The  ;  _.  which  will  be  made  available 
to  the  dairy  industry,  as  soon  as  a  patent 
upon  the  formula  can  be  secured,  is  de- 
scril><d  as  a  homogenized  sulfanilamide  in 
liquid  petrolatum,  or  light  mineral  oil, 
that  is  injected  in  the  diseased  cow.  Dr. 
Hullihen  stated  th^'t  certain  enthusiastic 
r:  •' bers  of  the  Guernsey  Breeders  Asso- 
n.  who  hive  followed  the  work  of 
the  Hafkell  foundation  at  the  university, 
have  expressed  the  l>elief  that  the  find- 
ings of  Dr.  Palmer  and  his  staff  may  eas- 
ily save  the  American  dairy  industry  as 
much  as  SIOO.OCO.OOO  a  year. 

Mastitis  is  not  a  single  specific  infec- 
tious disease,  as  anthrax,  tuberculosis, 
Bangs'  disease,  but  is  caused  by  a  variety 
of  bacterial  agents. 

The  Haskell  Research  Foundation  was 
established  in  June  1939.  by  Harry  Has- 
kell of  the  Du  Pont  Co..  for  research  on 
diseases  of  cattle,  and  in  particular  those 
diseases  affecting  the  dairy  industry. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  FHM.IP  .\,  BENNETT 

or  MISSOTJU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8. 1942 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Gilbert  O.  Nations.  Mr.  Nations  taught 
history  and  philosophy  of  law  for  many 
years  in  one  of  our  great  universities. 
He  is  well  posted  on  national  and  inter- 
national affairs.  His  thought -prove  king 
observations,  based  upon  a  life  of  almost 
fourscore  years,  merit  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Silver  Spring,  Md.,  June  5, 1942. 
Hon    Philip  A.  Bennett, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D  C. 
De.\r  Mr.  Bennett:  In  veiled  platitudes 
New  Deal  spokesmen  allude  to  some  reforma- 
tory world  pro§n"ara  after  the  war.  They  say 
we  must  win  not  only  the  war  but  the  peace 
also.  On  its  face  that  Is  mystifying.  If  we 
win  the  war.  we  shall  dictate  the  peace.  But 
propaganda  refers  to  a  separate  or  additional 
pence  that  we  must  win.  What  does  It  really 
mean? 

Demand  is  heard  for  a  world  citizenship. 
But  there  can  be  no  citizenship  except  of  a 
civil  state.  There  can  be  no  world  citizen- 
ship without  a  world  state  Is  that  what  the 
propagandists  mean?  If  it  is.  why  not  say 
so?  Why  not  talte  the  people  into  their 
confidence? 

They  promise  a  total  overhauling  of  world 
economics.  They  say  It  will  annihilate  the 
four  fears.  They  insist  that  all  nations  shall 
have  equal  access  to  all  markets.  That  is 
the  old  doctrine  of  free  trade  In  a  new  coat 
of  many  colors.  But  of  what  material  shall 
this  coat  be  made?  Is  It  proposed  to  lower 
our  standard  of  living  to  that  of  more  back- 
ward and  less  enlightened  nations? 

Only  a  world  power  can  make  over  world 
economics.  Is  that  what  is  meant?  If  so, 
let  the  proposal  be  openly  submitted  to  the 
people  for  approval  or  rejection.  That  Is 
democracy.  If  we  fight  In  defense  of  democ- 
racy, let  the  peace  be  rooted  in  enlightened 
public  opinion  Let  its  terms  be  clearly 
stated,  fully  discussed,  and  approved  by  the 
people. 

This  demand  for  an  economic  revolution 
is  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  British  Prime  Minister.  It  is 
reiterated  by  the  Vice  President  at  Omrha 
and  New  Y.jrk.  Again  it  is  reiterated  In  the 
Memorial  Day  address  of  Under  Secretary  of 
Slate  Welles.  But  how  are  purposes  so  far- 
reaching  to  be  Implemented? 

The  public  Is  entitled  to  know  what  these 
speakers  really  mean.  In  their  vague  allu- 
sions there  Is  an  identity  of  thought  which 
points  to  a  definite  intention.  It  should 
be   frankly    disclosed.    One   remark    of    Mr. 
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Welles  seems  to  lift  the  veil  of  mystery — a 
little.  He  charges  that  we  caused  or  at  least 
permitted  this  war  by  running  away  from  our 
International  duty  at  the  close  of  the  former 
World  War.  He  obviously  refers  to  cur  refu- 
sal to  enter  the  League  of  Nations.  That 
explains  the  veiled  allusions  and  heavenly 
platitudes. 

That  key  provided  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment unlocks  the  mystery  of  the  guarded 
propaganda.  It  discloses  the  intention  to  set 
up  a  world  Institution  superior  to  the  nations 
and  prepared  to  boss  them.  This  purpose 
further  appears  In  calling  the  powers  now 
alined  with  us  the  United  Nations.  Hereto- 
fore such  aggregations  have  been  called 
leagues  or  alliances.  But  the  term  "United 
Nations"  bears  analogy  to  the  United  States 
and  smacks  more  definitely  of  compactness 
and  permanency. 

But  would  such  a  superstate  be  wiser  and 
better  than  our  United  States?  It  has  not 
been  the  general  understanding  that  New 
Deal  politicians  were  to  bring  the  millennium. 

Horrors  of  a  universal  war  always  stir  pub- 
lic craving  for  some  device  to  prevent  its 
recurrence.  The  people  are  disposed  to  view 
with  favor  any  proposal  for  that  purpose. 
In  that  state  of  the  public  mind  after  the 
former  World  War.  the  proposal  of  a  League 
of  Nations  to  keep  the  peace  had  a  tremendous 
appeal  to  idealists  and  humanitarians  not 
profoundly  versed  in  the  difficulties  of  the 
problem. 

Had  the  proposal  then  come  to  a  vote  In 
the  Senate,  it  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  approved.  But  discussion  changed  pub- 
lic opinion.  Our  country  rejected  the  scheme. 
If  discussed  and  understood  the  New  Deal 
plan  would  meet  the  same  fate.  That  is  why 
propaganda  works  under  cover.  But  no  such 
plan  should  be  put  over  by  ambuscade.  It 
should  not  be  hidden  and  suddenly  thrust 
upon  the  peace  congress  overwhelmed  with 
problems  of  Infinite  difficulty.  Such  methods 
befit  dictators  but  not  republics. 

What  effect  would  the  superstate  have  on 
the  sovereign  status  of  the  United  States? 
If  subject  to  its  superior  authority  and  domi- 
nant armed  might,  could  America  remain 
free?  We  manifestly  could  not  be  at  once 
independent  and  dependent  on  superior  au- 
thority. But  external  independence  and  in- 
ternal supremacy  are  the  essentials  of  sover- 
eignty. To  subject  our  land  to  the  United 
Nations  would  blot  out  our  sovereignty. 
Shall  we  thus  repeal  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence? Was  It  a  blunder  to  free  America 
from  foreign  control?  Shall  we  set  up  one 
government  of  the  whole  world  in  which  the 
United  States  would  be  only  a  small  subor- 
dinate part? 

Would  such  a  government  In  a  foreign  city 
rule  us  better  tlian  our  own  Government  at 
Washington?  Do  we  prefer  a  government  In 
whose  election  we  have  little  or  no  part  to 
one  elected  by  our  own  votes?  If  permitted 
to  understand  the  enormity  of  this  proposal, 
the  people  will  reject  it.  That  is  why  It  Is 
urged  by  seductive,  veiled  propaganda.  Gov- 
ernment so  far  removed  from  the  people 
would  be  Irresponsible  and  oppressive. 

How  would  the  superstate  be  constituted 
and  who  would  select  the  ruling  authority? 
Would  supreme  power  be  vested  in  a  dictator 
or  distributed  into  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches  as  democracy  requires? 
What  a  scramble  it  would  invite  among  poli- 
ticians to  head  the  concern  and  rule  the 
world.  Possibly  that  may  be  an  Incentive  to 
the  proposal.  Its  tribunals  would  Interpret 
the  pact  constituting  It.  Under  their  rul- 
ings It  would  tend  more  and  more  to  en- 
croach upon  the  rights.  If  any,  reserved  to 
the  nations  or  the  people.  What  protection 
would  there  be  against  usurpation?  TjTants 
could  not  be  voted  out  of  power. 

Is  anyone  even  In  America  or  Britain  big 
and  good  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  powers 
so  absolute?  Would  rulers  always  come  from 
America    or    Britain?     Time    Is    long.    Any 


worthy  government  mvLst  be  fair  and  lil)cral. 
Might  they  not  some  time  come  from  Ger- 
many or  Italy  or  even  Japan?  Might  not 
bargains  and  Intrigue  saddle  on  the  United 
Nations  tyrants  utterly  obnoxious  to  us? 

\Miat  would  become  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  our  Immigration  laws?  Aliens  might 
pour  In  and  ruin  our  Nation  and  change  its 
whole  character.  Taxes  Imposed  by  Inter- 
national authority  might  reduce  us  to  abject 
want  to  enrich  peoples  more  favored  by  the 
rulers.  We  would  have  no  recourse.  V«'e 
would  have  to  submit  to  taxation  without 
effective  representation.  The  pagan  majority 
of  the  world  might  control  education  and  blot 
out  Christian  civilization. 

No  stream  rises  above  its  source.  No  world 
power  can  rise  above  its  constituency.  Of 
the  2,000.000,000  of  people  in  the  world,  the 
majority  are  illiterate.  More  than  two-thirds 
are  non-Chrlatian.  But  if  the  United  Nations 
had  the  civil  powers  Instead  of  the  people  as 
Its  constituency,  the  Hejaz  would  be  equal 
with  the  United  Stales.  Latin-America  and 
the  pagan  and  Mohammedan  powers  and  the 
backward  nations  of  southern  Europe  would 
compose  the  vast  majority.  The  United 
States  and  Britain  would  be  but  2  units  out 
of  60. 

Let  us  look  before  we  leap  Into  such  a  trap. 
Once  the  step  were  taken,  it  would  be  final 
and  Irretrievable.  Let  not  pur  country  com- 
mit suicide  unawares.  It  was  the  Senate 
that  kept  us  out  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  that  body  is  now  so  overwhelmingly  New 
Deal  that  it  does  Uttle  but  serve  the  will  of 
the  Executive.  The  New  Deal  majority  Is  so 
great  that  elections  cannot  change  It  this 
year. 

Instead  of  the  suicidal  step  contemplated, 
we  must  arm  our  country.  A  fraction  of  the 
money  spent  by  New  Deal  would  have  covered 
land  and  sea  and  filled  the  air  with  arma- 
ments that  none  would  dare  attack  or  pro- 
vOke.  That  neglected  duty  must  now  be 
performed.  Let  us  keep  America  American. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Gilbert  O.  Nations. 
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HON.  THOMAS  D'ALES.4NDR0.  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTi  TIVES 

Mnvday,  June  8,  1942 

Mr.  DAI  i  .-.\M3RO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Army  War  Show, 
Baltimore.  Md.,  June  5.  1942. 
Hon,  Thomas  DAlesandro,  Jr  , 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  I  have  read  with 
much  Interest,  In  the  Baltimore  papers,  of 
your  fine  invitation  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  attend  the  Army  war  show  In  Balti- 
more on  Sunday,  June  14.  Your  address 
was  not  only  an  invitation,  but  it  covered  in 
a  very  comprehensive  manner  the  purposes 
and  the  program  of  the  Army  shew  Itself. 

We  are  hopeful  that  every  Member  of  both 
Houses  win  attend  on  this  evening,  and  we 
have  made  arrangements  for  a  reserve  section 
for  their  convenience.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  net  price  of  50  cents  for  each  ticket 
accrues  to  the  Army  emergency  relief.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
subscribe  to  the  policy  triat  everyone  attend- 
ing make  a  contribution  to  the  Army  relief 
by  purchasing  a  ticket  for  this  amount. 


The  war  .•-hnw  will  proceed  from  Ba;i::r...re 
to  Philadelphia,  then  to  P.tisburgh.  and  then 
to  other  leading  cities  In  the  West  Conse- 
quently. Baltimore  appears  to  Ije  the  only 
city  which  Is  conveniently  located  Insofar  as 
Washington  resident*  are  concerned. 

The  Members  of  Iwth  Hou-es  of  Congress 
have  patriotically  and  unstintingly  voted 
huge  appropriations  for  the  creation  of  this 
great  modern  Army  and  its  equipment  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  every  Member  will 
be  interested  in  seeing  a  crass  section  of  this 
Army,  which  will  include  practically  every 
phase  of  its  activity  and  equipment.  This 
they  will  be  able  to  do  at  the  Baltimore 
Stadium  on  the  night  of  June  14 

As  officer  in  charge  of  the  Army  war  show, 
may  I  very  humbly  second  the  Invitation 
which  you  have  already  extended  on  behalf 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Charucs  Spkncck  Hart, 

Major.  A    VS. 
Officer  in  Charge,  Army  War  Show. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE  A. PADDOCK 

or  nxiNoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Monday,  June  8,  1942 

Mr.  PADDO(  ;\  '!r.  Speaker,  on  May 
8.  1942,  I  wrote  Di .  George  C.  Ruhland. 
District  of  Columbia  Health  Officer,  ask- 
ing for  certain  information  amplifying 
his  testimony  that  Washington  was  fac- 
ing serious  epidemics  because  of  our  over- 
crowded slums.  This  information,  as  the 
attached  correspondence  shows,  moved 
through  ofiBcial  channels  without  exces- 
sive haste  and  reached  me  on  May  30. 

After  comparing  the  processes  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Ruhland  with  the  pro- 
cedure in  other  cities,  our  local  methods 
seem  unbelievably  deficient.  As  Dr. 
Ruhland  points  out.  his  Inspectors  have 
no  authority  to  order  premises  vacated 
and  closed  where  landlords  persist  In 
maintaining  dangerous  and  unsafe  con- 
ditions. The  Health  Department  must 
request  another  agency  to  start  legal  pro- 
ceedings, which  take  effect,  on  the  aver- 
age, 6  months  later.  Is  there  any  other 
American  community  where  public  health 
and  decency  are  so  disregarded? 

There  Is  neither  satisfaction  nor  ad- 
vantage in  apportioning  the  blame  for 
present  conditions.  Congress,  the  Dis- 
trict authorities,  and  the  landlords  are 
all  at  fault  to  some  extent.  The  impor- 
tant and  outstanding  fact  Is  that  the  Dls- 
rlct  of  Columbia,  which  we  all  help  to 
govern,  Is  permitting  a  dangerous  and 
discreditable  nuisance  in  these  slum 
areas.  Congress  knows  the  facts  and 
cannot  evade  its  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  of  Repeesentativxs, 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  8,  1942. 
Dr.  GEoacc  C   Ruhland. 

District   Medical   Officer, 

Washington.  D    C 
Dear  Dr   Ruhland    I  enclose  a  copy  r-      v 
speech  of  May  7,  1942.  In  which  I   r. '.  r    lo 
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tOTtunony   en    April    17    b- 
oaiBmltte«  ol  the  Appr 
at  lb#  HfU.se  or   Represt 

1  »haJl  be  gUd  to  receive  your 
foiiowing  quFStloDft.  If  the  tn: 
available: 

:  How  many  inspector*  are  nc 
i\  -^  orercrowded  and  uii*Hnit. 
in*;*' 

a    Have  theae  inapectora  any 
If  ao.  hnw  much  of   their  time 
dwellin)^? 

S    Since  January  1    1M2,  how 
Inga    have    been    reported    as 
health     frcm     overcrowding     cr 
condltiorv*'' 

4  In  how  many  of  theae  caaes 
reported  ccndltiona  been  corrects  I 

5  Have   yt  u   or   y<  ur    Inspector! 
power,   where   dwelling   condillom 
gercun  to  health,  to  order  the 
cated  and  closed.  If  the  owners 
fail   to  act' 

6  If  your  department  doea  not 
powrr    who  doea'     How  long  doe«i 
get   action? 

7  Doe*   the  present    law   : 
tencea   for   landlords  who    r 

,  «  unaanltary  premlw«'>  If  not 
a  provision  assist  In  correcting 
ditlons? 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  yctir 
not  only  on  the  qinstlons  aN^vp 
raUUd  matters  whch  you  ri 
Sincerely   yours. 
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Memo  to  Health  Officer 

1  One   Inspector   ta  asalgned   f<  i 
t«o»»rt»n     One  inspector  Is  a.uigne< 
of  tSmm  to  hou«lng 

2  The  other   12   ir.spectors   are 
type  of  work  10  percent  of  their 

3  Since  January  1    1942.  apprrn 
cases  of  crowdlnti  have  required  a 

4  Sixty-one  cases  of  crowding 

5  The  Health  Officer  does  net 
have    authority    to   close   premise;; 
than  contagious  dlsea.-es 

8  The  B"  ard  for  the  Ccndemn.^tlon  of  In- 
sanitary Buildings  has  authority-  to  cU  se 
buildings  for  insanitary  occupancy  Sixty 
days  Is  the  ahorteist  time  which  r.ay  be  re- 
quired for  vacating  Insanitary  buildings. 
(Colonel  Snow  has  found  that  ijhe  average 
time  is  180  days  ) 

7    Penalty  Is  by  fine  of  not  mor^ 
or   by   Imprisonment   for   net  more 
days;   and  rarh  day  on  which  stiqh 
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GovERNMEicr  or  the 

DisTOCT  or  CoLCJraiA. 

l^xECvnvT  Omcra. 
Washington.  May  29.  1942. 
Hon  GioBci  A  Paddcck.  Member  of  Congress, 
Houie  o/  KcpfC5<  nta ft rea. 

vra!:hington.  D    C 
Mt    Dea«   Concrksman:    Attached    hereto 
please  find  letter  from  our  health  officer  In 
raaponse  to  your  recent  Inquiry. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OtTT  Mason 
Commisslonei.  Diitrict  of  Columbia. 
i  Enclosure.  I 
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fx^t:nsion  of  remarks 
HON    KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATmS 
Monday.  June  8.  1942 

M  LE  COMPTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
pel miiiiion  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude two  editorial  parauraphs  from  the 
Keota  <Iowa)  Eagle.  I  believe  the  editor 
reflects  the  sentim-?nt  of  the  country  gen- 
erally In  the  desir?  that  a  final  decision 
be  reached  at  an  i?arly  date  on  the  sub- 
ject of  adjusted  pay  for  men  in  the  armed 
services. 

The  two  editorials  from  the  Keota 
EaRle  are  as  follows: 

We  don't  like  to  criticize  Congress  when 
It  hiis  so  many  bl?  problems  pressing  for 
solution  all  the  time  but  It  does  seem  to  us 
that  they  could  make  up  their  minds  more 
promptly  about  whether  to  make  the  base 
pay  in  the  armed  services  $42  or  $50  a  month 
and  whether  the  dependents  the  men  leave 
at  home  are  going  lo  get  any  help  from  al- 
lotments and  Government  funds.  As  we 
see  It  from  this  dl.'tance  we  would  say  the 
amount  of  money  Involved  Is  not  as  Impor- 
tant as  getting  something  done  about  It  right 
now. 

There  Is  only  one  change  we  would  make 
In  our  fighting  scr-lces  If  we  had  our  way 
That  Is  the  caste  system  that  separates  of- 
ficers from  enlisted  men.  Josephua  Daniels, 
now  a  famous  editor  but  In  World  War  No  1 
the  Secretary  of  our  Navy.  Is  the  foremost  an- 
tagoi.ist  of  this  cas-e  system  today.  Millions 
of  other  Americans  have  felt  the  same  way 
he  does  about  It  but  have  not  had  the  cour- 
age to  raise  their  voices  until  this  peer  of 
the  brass  hats,  who  saw  all  phases  of  the 
caste  system  In  operation  In  the  last  war. 
dared  to  bring  It  out  Into  the  open  There 
is  no  common -sen!>e  reason  why  officers  In 
any  branch  of  the  i^rvtce  should  not  mingle 
socially  With  enlisted  men  who  often  are 
their  Intellectual  superiors  In  civil  life,  and 
especially  In  the  aimed  services  of  the  one 
great  democracy  of  the  world. 

The  caste  system,  which  holds  the  lowest 
grade  of  commissioned  officer  to  have  a  gen- 
tlemanly rank  which  the  highest  noncom- 
missioned officer  can  rarely  attain.  Is  said 
to  have  originated  In  the  Prussian  Army, 
from  which  we  borrowed  It  In  1776  and  have 
developed  it  to  an  absurd  degree.  The 
French  and  English  armed  services  are  far 
more  democratic  than  ours,  and  the  German 
and  Russian  armed  services  are  today  quite 
free  cf  caste.  It  is  probably  at  Its  worst  In 
our  Navy,  which  is  the  refuge  of  so  many 
of  the  scions  of  our  wealthy  fain.'lles.  but  It 
!-  also  deep  rooted  in  the  Army,  whose  nurses 
'<•■■'  commissioned  as  lieutenants  and  may 
uoi  dance  with  buck  private  or  master  ser- 
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geant  even  though  In  civilian  life  he  may  be 
a  famous  scientist  or  college  professor  and 
she  a  barmaid  with  the  requisite  amount  of 
professional  training  There  Is  no  Federal 
law  which  creates  this  situation  but  there  Is 
an  unwritten  law  rigidly  enforced  )n  every 
branch  of  the  service,  except  the  Marin* 
Corps,  which  makes  the  commissioned  officer 
a  gentleman — or  in  this  day.  sometimes  a 
lady — and  an  enlisted  soldier  or  seaman  Just 
one  of  the  common  mob.  It  seems  to  us.  as 
well  as  to  Editor  Daniels,  that  men  who  are 
good  enough  to  fight  and  die  for  their  coun- 
try are  good  enough  to  be  the  social  equal  of 
anyone,  be  he  lieutenant,  admiral,  general, 
king,  or  president. 
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HrsN  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.M  .\  I  T.  E3 

Monday.  June  8.  1942 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  National 
Radio  Forum  broadcast  over  the  blue 
network.  Monday,  June  1,  1942: 

Announcer  The  blue  network,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
presents  again  the  National  Radio  Forum. 
Each  week  the  Forum  brings  to  the  micro- 
phone people  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  our 
Government,  discussing  top'cs  of  current 
interest  Tonight's  guests  will  be  introduced 
by  Mr  Ben  McKelway.  managing  editor  of 
the  Star 

Mr  McKcLWAT  Good  evening,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  our  program  this  evening  will 
take  the  form  of  a  round-table  discussion 
of  a  subject  that  we  are  Just  beginning  to 
know  something  about.  That  subject  la 
Price  Control  And  what  makes  this  discus- 
sion exceptionally  Interesting  Is  that  we  are 
going  to  hear  from  the  man  whose  Job 
It  Is  to  make  price  control  work.  That  man 
Is  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  national  price  ad- 
ministrator. The  agency  he  heads,  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  faces  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  in  the  history  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Its  procedure  and  Its  decisions  will 
touch  the  daily  lives  of  about  130.000.000 
Americans,  affecting  the  rents  they  pay.  the 
prices  they  pay  for  food  and  clothing,  and 
the  quantities  they  may  buy  of  sugar,  gas- 
oline, and  tires.  Seated  at  a  table  here  In 
the  studio  are  two  gentlemen  who  took 
prominent  parts  In  the  shaping  of  legislation 
providing  for  price  control  Both  of  them 
have  spoken  recently  on  this  program,  and  It 
Is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  them  here  with 
Mr  Henderson  this  evening  I  refer  to  Sen- 
ator Prentiss  M  Brown,  of  Michigan  and 
Representative  Wright  Patman.  of  Texas, 
who  will  Interview  Mr    Henderson. 

Its  customary.  I  believe,  to  Introduce 
everybody  all  around,  but  I  don't  think  it  Is 
necessary  to  pretend  to  the  audience  that 
you  gentlemen  haven't  met  before  Do  you 
think    so.    Mr     Henderson? 

Mr  HENDnsoN.  WeU,  Inasmu-^h  v  Ive  been 
sitting  here  talking  to  the  Sen  -  a:  i  Con- 
gressman Patman  for  the  pa^t  2'j  nunutes, 
an  Introduction  at  this  point  would  sound 
phoney      Right.  Senator? 

Mr  Brown  Unless  Its  been  a  case  of  mis- 
taken Identity  all  around  No:  I  *-.:rlc  we 
all  know  each  other  pretty  well.  We  rjci.t 
to.  anyway 

Mr  McKcwAT.  Well,  111  lea' »  "-•;  gen  e- 
men  to  the  microphone  now  ;  w"^  g<^- 

ing  to  say  something.  Mr    Patman? 
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Mr  Patman  Yes:  about  that  matter  of  be- 
Inq  acquainted  with  Mr  Henderson  I  think 
I  know  what  Senator  Brown  mennt.  This 
Isn't  the  first  time  we've  fired  questions  with 
Mr   Henderson  on  the  receiving  end. 

Mr   Henderson    That's  right. 

Mr  Patman  It  was  a  longer  session  than 
this  is  going  to  be,  too. 

Mr  Brown  You  mean  the  hearings  on  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  last  summer. 
Yes:  I  recall  that  lasted  about  6  weeks  be- 
fore your  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  our  Senate  committee  later  on 

Mr  Henderson  Well,  I  admit  It  seemed 
longer  thnn  that  to  me 

Mr  Brown  At  any  rate  you  proved  nearly 
right  on  every  point.  I  recall  some  compli- 
mentary things  were  said  at  the  time  about 
the  remarkable  accumulation  of  facta  you 
brought  out  at  those  hearings. 

Mr  Patman  That  reminds  me.  Mr  Hender- 
son, speakine  of  compliments  and  the  re- 
verse of  compliments — wasn't  It  about  that 
time  you  remarked  that  one  of  these  days 
your  Job  would  make  you  the  most  unpopular 
man   in   America'' 

Mr  Henderson  I  think  I'd  put  It  even 
more  strongly  than  that.  However,  this  be- 
ing a  family  program  I'll  skip  a  direct  quo- 
tation on  tliat  I  might  say  though  that  that 
was  a  fairly  exact  prophecy.  In  administer- 
in?  price  control,  one  man's  price  Is  another 
man's  poison,  and  I'm  poison  to  quite  a  few 
pcp'e  ri^ht  now 

Mr  Patman  I  presume  that's  unavoidable 
1  '  manv  cases  though 

Mr  Henderson  Yes:  but  we've  got  a  Job  to 
do  That  Job  Is  to  fight  rising  costs  and  a 
threatened  Inflation  and  still  not  keep  pro- 
duction  from  moving 

Mr  Patman  I  believe  most  Americans  are 
behind  what  O  P.  A  is  trying  to  do.  Don't 
ycu  agree  to  that,  Mr    Henderson? 

Mr  Henderson  I  think  99  out  of  100  are 
Pilidly  with  us  After  all  the  American 
public  knows  It's  their  flfht 

Mr  Brown  Tell  me.  Mr  Henderson — this 
Is  a  rather  personal  angle  but  I  think  our 
audience  would  be  Interested  In  knowing 
more  about  the  man  who  Is  leading  this  bat- 
tle Rgalnst  Inflation — you  developed  a  fight- 
ing Instinct  a  long  way  back.  Wasn't  It  in 
ba.-eball? 

Mr  Henderson  Well.  I  playea  some  as  a 
youngster.  But  It  wasn't  exactly  on  the  play- 
ing fields  of  Eton.  My  bailiwick  wa.<^  the 
sand  lots  In  my  home  town.  MillvUle,  N  J., 
where  life  itself  Is  quite  a  fight.  I  played 
third  base 

Mr  Brown.  That's  interesting;  I  played 
third  b:ise  myself  once 

Mr   Henderson    Not  on  my  team.  Senator. 

M:  Brown  I  played  third  base  for  4  years 
In  college,  and  2  years  professional  baseball. 

Mr  Henderson  Well.  I  had  better  stop  talk- 
ing baseball  to  you.  Senator.  Anyway.  I  often 
returned  home  with  no  hits  but  an  occa- 
sional black  eye.  In  MillvUle,  I  don't  know 
how  it  was  in  the  league  you  played  In,  Sen- 
ator, but  third  base  was  a  rather  argumenta- 
tive corner,  a  real  hot  corner. 

Mr  Patman  I  imagine  the  black  eye  would 
require  some  explanation  I  mean  as  the  son 
of   a    Baptist    preacher,   Mr.    Henderson. 

Mr  Henderson  Methodist  Dad  was  a  local 
preacher,  but  he  had  no  use  for  people  who 
wer?  satisfied  with  second  place  In  athletics. 

Mr  Patman  At  any  rate.  I  can  Imagine 
you  had  to  have  the  r.nswers  ready. 

Mr  Henderson  Well.  I  admit  it  was  ex- 
cellent training  for  my  present  Job,  Mr. 
Patman 

Mr  Patman.  You  mean  In  furnishing  the 
answers  a.s  you  did  before  our  committee? 

M'  H-^NF-soN.  The  difference  is  that  In 
O    !     .^      .       .•  e  an  obligation  to  furnish  the 
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Mr  Patman  How  about  more  biographical 
details.  Mr  Henderson?  I  agree  with  Senator 
Brown  that  you  can't  disassociate  the  work 
from  the  man  who  does  It.  I'd  like  you  to 
tell  us  some  more  about  yourself  so  that  our 
audience  can  get  a  picture. 

Mr  Henderson.  Well,  it  seems  like  old  times 
before  the  committee.  I'm  taking  a  chance 
there  but — all  right  What  would  you  like  to 
know  about? 

Mr  Patman  WeU  the  general  back- 
ground— some  of  the  things  you  did  before 
you  came  to  Office  of  Price  Administration 

Mr  Henderson  I'm  afraid  that  would  take 
longer  than  we've  got  on  this  program,  Mr. 
Patman  You  see.  I've  held  quite  a  few 
Jobs — starting  when  I  was  14  at  $5  a  week. 

Mr  Brown  Where  was  that,  Mr  Hender- 
son? 

Mr  Henderson  That  was  In  a  factory  In 
MillvUle  It  was  quite  a  mill  tovi-n.  Senator, 
as  you  can  Judge  by  the  name 

Mr  Brown  Your  father.  Charles  Hender- 
son   woikcd    there,   too.   didn't    he? 

M  H)  \DERSON  No;  he  worked  In  a  gl^ss 
faci>- .<  Incidentally,  he  held  down  two 
Jobs — $17  a  week  for  both.  He  worked  from 
5  a  m  to  5  p  m  ,  13  days  out  of  every  3 
weeks,  and  7  hours  on  the  fourteenth  day. 

Mr  Patman  It  s^eems  to  me  you  comf  nat- 
urally to  hold  several  Jobs.  Mr.  Henderson. 
You've  got  three  now,  I  understand. 

Mr  Henderson.  That  s  rleht— I'm  a  mem- 
ber of  the  War  Production  Board.  I'm  head  of 
the  War  Production  Board's  Civilian  Supply 
Division,  and  then,  of  course.  I'm  Price  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr  Patman.  Now,  wait  a  minute 

Mr  Henderson.  I  think  I  ought  to  let  the 
audience  know  I'm  only  paid  as  a  Price 
Administrator. 

Mr  Patman  I've  heard  that  before  you 
came  to  the  Government  you  held  down  six 
Jobs  at  one  time.  I  wonder  If  that  was  In 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Henderson  Yes;  under  Governor  Pln- 
chot.  That  was  some  years  ago,  when  I  was 
a  younger  man;  I  was  put  In  charge  of  per- 
sonnel for  the  State  at  $5,000  a  year,  and 
I  gradually  seemed  to  accumulate  Jobs  that 
needed  attending  to,  so,  presently,  found 
myself  occupying  six  posts  at  once.  I  found 
out  later  that  those  six  Jobs  were  parcelled 
out  after  I  left  for  aggregate  siUaries  of 
$28  000 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  the  taxpayers  would  have 
been  on  your  side  anyway.  What  about  that 
college  career  of  yours.  Mr.  Henderson?  Did 
you  work  your  way  through  college? 

Mr.  Henderson.  Mainly;  yes,  Senator.  I 
owe  my  chance  at  a  college  education  to  my 
grandmother  Beebe,  my  maternal  grand- 
mother. She  sold  my  uncle  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  loaning  me  what  money  I  didn't  earn. 
There  was  fighting  Scotch-Irish  blood  on 
that  side  of  the  family,  and  when  grand- 
mother made  up  her  mind  I  was  going  to  go 
to  college.  I  went.  By  the  way,  Don  Nelson,  as 
I  heard  the  other  night,  was  raised  by  such  a 
Scotch-Irish  grandmother. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  we've  got  a  lot  of  good 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry  down  In  Texas,  too,  and 
I  know  what  you  mean.  Where  did  you  go 
to  collecre.  Mr    Henderson? 

Mr  Henderson.  The  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania but  I  graduated  from  Swarthmore.  I 
was  able  to  work  my  way  through  Swarth- 
more—although  I  had  to  take  two  bites  at  it. 
At  one  time.  I  was  earning  money  14  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  war — and  I  am  referring 
to  the  first  World  War — came  along  and  I 
quit  In  my  Junior  year  to  enlist  in  the 
Ordnance  Department   of   the   Army. 

Mr  Brown.  Well,  what  rank  did  you  hold 
M-     H-nderscn? 

M:  HENDinisoN  Private,  that  Is.  In  the  be- 
ginning. 1  A  promoted  along  to  a  cap- 
taincy eve:.  Uu.y  but  I  was  corporal,  ser- 
geant, second  lieutenant,  and  first  lieutenant 
on   the  way     Incidentally.  I  was  right  here 


In  Washington  part  of  the  time,  working  Id 
the  property-accounting  division.  But  I 
don't  think  anybody  knew  I  was  In  the  w«r 
but  me      It  wasn't  a  very  important  Job 

Mr  Brown  I  think  most  people  will  know 
you're  In  this  war.  thcuph 

Mr.  Henderson  I  don't  know  whether 
that's  going  to  be  any  consolation  or  not. 
Senator.  Well,  after  the  last  war.  I  went 
back  to  college  for  my  degree,  did  some  poet- 
graduate  work,  taught  economics  at  Carnegie 
Tech.  quit  that  for  the  Pennsylvania  Job  with 
Governor  Pinchot.  and  then  a  Job  with  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  as  director  of  con- 
sumer credit  research 

Mr  Patman  Consvimer  credit  that  we 
have  heard  so  much  about — didn't  that  have 
something  to  do  with  fighting  the  loan 
sharks? 

Mr  Henderson  That's  right,  and  fight  is 
the  right  word.  We  were  trying  to  get  State 
legislatures  to  adept  a  uniform  u*ury  law 
After  that  I  Joined  the  National  Recovery 
AdmlnlfTatlon  under  General  Johnson  tn 
1934.  I  was  head  of  the  Research  and  Plan- 
ning Division  and  then  my  real  troubles 
started.  I've  been  connected  with  govern- 
ment on  and  off  ever  since  Always  on  hot 
spots — like  Work  Projects  Administration, 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  etc. 
Well.  I  guess  that  about  covers  it 

Mr  Brown.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  you've 
neglected  to  tell  us  about  several  Important 
things  you've  accomplished  during  the  past 
8  years,  that  might  be  considered  a  fair 
thumbnail  sketch 

Mr  Patman  Well,  now  that  we've  got  Mr 
Henderson  on  the  .«pot.  there's  that  question 
that  crops  up  from  time  to  time,  partly  In 
criticism,  I  think:  What  sort  of  people  are 
handling  this  tremendous  Job  In  Office  of 
Price  Administration? 

Mr.  Henderson.  That's  a  good  opening 
question  Mr  Patman.  and  I  can  give  you 
a  good,  straight  answer  We've  looked  for 
practical  men,  from  every  field  where  gtx>d 
brains  and  horse  sense  made  their  marks 

Mr  Brown  Men  on  loan  to  you  from  busi- 
ness? 

Mr,  HENDER.SON,  Mcn  on  loan  and  men  not 
on  loan:  $l-a-year  men.  professors  on  leave, 
experts  on  commodities,  some  of  them  from 
Wall  Street,  millionaires,  heads  of  bu<:lnes«es. 
research  men.  and  several  drafted  from  other 
Government  departments;  and  no  political 
tests  either.  Senator.  But  every  one  of  them 
understands  what  we  are  doing  and  trying 
to  do  It.  There  are  no  fuzz%-headod  theorists 
or  crack-brained  experimenters  playing  dticka 
and  drakes  with  the  dally  lives  and  family 
budget  of  35  000.000  families  The  men  who 
work  under  me  are  hardheaded  and  Intelli- 
gent.   I'd  like  to  lay  that  right  on  the  line 

Mr.  Patman  I  don't  think  cur  audience 
can  mistake  that  statement  I  believe  you 
said  reomtly.  Mr  Henders.m,  that  this  gen- 
eral maximum-price  regulation — the  price- 
control  order  now  In  effect — was  the  citizens' 
charter  of  security.  Can  you  clarify  that 
point  for  us? 

Mr.  Henderson  Yes:  I  was  paralleling  It 
with  the  Atlantic  Charter.  I  meant  by  that 
that  price  control — and  that  Includes  rent 
control,  which  Is  not  entirely  completely  In 
effect — would  secure  the  average  American 
against  rising  living  costs  and  the  terrible 
dangers  this  country  would  face  from  a  spl- 
rallng  Inilatlon.  We've  heard  of  a  fifth  col- 
umn; Inflation  would  have  been  a  sixth 
column  working  from  within 

Mr.  Patman  In  other  words,  general  price 
control  guarantees  that  the  cost  of  living 
during  this  war  will  not  get  coirpletely  out 
of  control      Is  that  It? 

Mr  Henderson  Yea  That's  exactly  it. 
And  that  fruaranty  carries  with  It  some  further 
guarantiee  make    up    that    charter    of 

security  O  *  that  cur  Government  can 
plan  a  war  program  wlthcut  having  It 
knocked  Into  a  cocked  hat  by  run -away  prtcea 
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fur    vluU    p<iutpm<>nt    it    nerds 
that    the  mor>«>y  cur  people  «re 
lendii.g  the  Govrrnmeni  will  be 
them    dollar    (or   dollar    and    not 
dollar*      And    Bnritb<-r    tblng    pr: 
iru:»r.< titles  \f  that   scarce  g'^d*  hTi 
'.  'hosr  wlio  car. 

}.■  ,  -I-  goodi  w'.!!  bf 

aharr  and   rharr   alike   to  rvi  r 
pi>or  at  stable  price*     Im  a!       . 
a  pretty  long  »perch  hire    but  pn 
happen*  to  be  a  favorite  subject  of 

Mr     BiowN    Writ.    I   think    Us 
subject  with  a  lot  cf  pe^plr   Mr   He 
particiil-«r!v    h<\i«e wives  and   those 
thr  r 

Mr  .    Well.  I  wish  It 

Mr   BaowN    You  mean  there  are 
pie  holding  out  a^ainat  it? 

Mr     HrNDt3uoN    Well.    I    gut^s 
bound   to   be      In  ever>   effort   th.i 
h:  .■■      '    as  ours   th*- 

w  .  ;.vlduals  wh'^ 

dialr    pii  ni»    brfufc    the    ge: 
their  own  eventual  good      Nt 
In  this  present  case     M<j<>t  of  our 
and   wholeaalers  and   manufact 
the   hole  in   the  ludder      Price  et 
will  help  them  in  the  long  run  Just 
the    little    storekeeper    to    know 
goods  are  itoing  to  cost   him  before 
market      We  are  fte'Mrv'  100-perccn 
ticn  from  the  ii.  '   busi 

pn  fit  err  is  a  lo»'  cf  life      F 

gence  is   not  quite   up  to  gra^plnt; 
all  about      He  figures,  in  his  own 
that   if   he   delays   and  evades  po" 
ceilings  or  remarking  his  go.   '^ 
get    about    it    and    in    .some 
whoir   buslne&s   of  price  con;i>.,l 
ln"»  ♦^!r;  n'.r  \'\f  a  bad  dream      I 
•^        -  "ad  dream 

M     ;        <■      A   .;\t  exactly  can  yoi 
that    Mr    Henderson' 

Mr   HiNDCKsoN    Well,  you  know 
ties      In  the  law  there  Is  plenty  w 
If  and   when   we  have   to      But   t 
great  force  of  public  opinion  and  ui 
lie    action       Id    rather   not    di.-cuf 
detail  right  now      But   I'd  like  to 
to  the  few  amateur  saboteurs  an( 
tivf  penny  profiteers  In  our  midst  t 
rat  fxiison  hidden  around  scmrwh 

Mr    PansAN    Mr     Henderson,   w! 
you    aay    were    the    moat    importah 
the  public  should  keep  In  mind  » 
ence  to  price  control' 

N!r    HENDCKSt>N    Ira  afraid   you 
me    off   on    aix)ther    long   one.    Mr 
Don't  say  I  didn't  warn  you     Well 
there  s    that   question    of   the 
the  order      I  know  a  lot  of  our 
under    the    Impression    that,    star 
May  18    every  single  item  of  fo<Td 
a  price  ceiling     A  good  many  5ho 
have  tieen  dLsappointed  on  that  Sc- 
f(x<l  items,  such  as  fresh  domestic 
vegetables   are    not    under   control 
are  mutton  and  lamb  and  fresh  fisi 
ter    and    egga    and    other    items 
•  long  list;    the  number  of  Items 
under  control    is    far   longer      T! 
remember  la   that   there  are  sr\: 
ret»«on«  for  those  Items  net  ^ 

Mr   Patka!«    As  far  as  arr-r 
are    concerned.    Senator    F       •• 
plnch-hlt    for    you    there       A      .^ 
of  t;me  penninally  on  matter 

Mr  BaowN    That's  right      Those 
artae  from  the  previsions  of  the 
trol  Act  of   iwa  which   prevent  a 
In   farm    prices   until    they   «^   nb 
That  accounts  for  one  l  — 
t!<^r« 

\!        :!    ■.    s-      N    And.    as    you 
t..    A         ...-.-    ev.eptions   have  to   ^ 
becaiise   those  items,  for  one  re  . 
^•^■"    cannot  be  properly  contro 
a:-  i<  -laonai  Items,  othera — like  goslds 
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auction  or  personal  belongings — it  wasn't  felt 
could  be  admlnlsterea  successfully.  They 
had  to  be  excepted   from  the  general  order 

Mr  Patman  I  believe  most  of  us  will  see 
the  sense  of  that.  What  are  other  points.  Mr 
Henderson — the  sort  of  pointers  you  give  Mrs 
Henders.on  when  she  goes  shopping? 

Mi  Hendetison  Like  most  experienced  hus- 
baiids.  I  don't  attempt  to  give  Mrs  Hender- 
son pointers  en  shopping. 

Mr  P»TMAN  I  mean  concerning  price  con- 
trol 

Mr.  HxNDtK&oN  Well.  I  tell  her— humbly, 
of  course-  to  rememly'r  these  points:  First, 
that  she  must  expect  to  find  different  prices 
for  the  iame  thing  In  different  stores,  even  in 
the  sanr^e  neighborhixxl 

Mr  Brown  That's  because  each  Individual 
store  has  iu>  own  p.-ice  celUnq.  depending  on 
what  It  charged  last  March;  isn't  that  so,  Mr 
Henderson^ 

Mr  Hi.NDrasoN.  That  s  exactly  right;  and, 
as  every  shopper  knows,  stores  never  had 
Identical  prices,  even  when  America  was  doing 
businesH  as  usual.  Competition,  for  one 
thing 

Mr  EiBowN  Ye;;;  and  then  there  Is  the 
ca.«h-and-carry  store  that  had  a  lower  over- 
head and  could  afford  to  sell  cheaper  than  a 
store  that  ,«upplied  delivery  services. 

Mr  Henderson  That's  one  idea — and  there 
are  many  other  r^'asons 

Mr  Patman  If  I  may  interrupt  here,  I 
think  a  ;ot  of  people  would  like  to  know  why 
you  selected  March  as  the  dale  to  dam — and 
I  spell  that  D-A-M— rising  price.  Why  not 
April  or  February  or  even  some  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  month? 

Mr  Henderson  Well,  that's  not  too  hard 
to  answi  r.  Mr  Patman  It  wasnt  long  after 
Pearl  Hiirbor — sometime  In  January  or  Feb- 
ruary. a.s  I  recall — that  we  decided  that  over- 
all price  control  wai  the  only  way  to  cope 
with  an  inflationary  rise  In  living  costs  Just 
as  real  and  perilous  as  an  enemy  Invasion 
It  was  spring  before  we  were  ready  to  launch 
an  all-out  attack  on  this  enemy.  March  was 
chosen  as  the  Ijase  price  period  because  it 
was  obvious  that  we  couldn't  retrace  our 
steps  too  far  back  without  dislocating  the 
prcHluction  and  distribution  of  goods.  F^lr- 
thermorf.  It  would  have  t)een  an  unworkable 
arrangement  to  require  storekeepers,  many 
of  whom  don't  keep  long-term  records,  to 
depend  on  memory  to  determine  their  maxi- 
mum prices.     March  was  the  logical  choice. 

Mr  Brown  That  sounds  fair  enough. 
Now.  let  s  get  back  to  those  suggestions  you 
were  making  to  Mrs  Henderson  I  suppose 
you  tell  her  to  look  for  the  ceiling  prices 
that  are  posted  in  her  market? 

Mr  Henderson  You've  hit  upon  something 
there.  S«'nator  I'd  like  to  straighten  out  a 
misunderstanding  that  seems  to  have  con- 
fused a  i;reat  many  people 

Mr    Brown    What  Is  that.  Mr    Henderson? 

Mr  Henderson.  The  general  maximum 
price  retaliation  controls  the  price  of  every 
single  thing  that  Is  sold,  excluding  only  the 
Items  that  are  speciflcally  exempted.  Out  of 
all  of  the  millions  of  price-controlled  articles. 
we  have  selected  a  representative  list  of 
things  that  are  very  important  to  the  average 
family's  cost  of  living  The  regulation  re- 
quires celling  prices  on  these  cost-of-living 
Items  to  be  clearly  posted  In  all  stores.  But 
whether  the  celling  prices  are  posted  or  not. 
It's  a  5-tD-l  shot  that  anything  you  buy  these 
days  Is  price  controlled.  In  other  words,  even 
though  you  don't  see  a  celling  posted  in  your 
store  for  any  article,  that  article  Is  controlled 
unless  ne  regulation  lists  it  among  the  ex- 
cepted l^ems 

Mr  Patman  That  makes  It  broad — but  I 
think  It  s  only  fair  to  ask  what  the  average 
woman  shopper,  unfamiliar  with  all  of  these 
details,  should  expect  to  see  in  the  way  of 
posted  prices  Where  should  she  look  for  the 
celling  prices? 


Mr.  HcNDEXsoN.  Storekeepers  are  given 
quite  a  lot  of  leeway  in  the  actual  mechanics 
of  price  posting — but.  there  is  one  cardinal 
principle — the  celling  price  must  be  visible 
at  the  place  where  the  customer  ordinarily 
makes  the  purchase — on  the  counter. 

Mr  Patman  Something  like  a  catalogs  In 
real  fine  print? 

Mr.  Brown.  Or  a  typewritten  list  that  the 
salesman  can  show  the  customer? 

Mr  Henderson.  Absolutely  not — and  let's 
get  this  straicht.  These  cost-of-living  items 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  average  family's 
budget.  We  want  the  shopper  to  see  the 
celling  prices  without  straining  her  eyes  or 
neck,  or  asking  a  salesman.  If  Mrs.  House- 
wife goes  111  to  buy  a  sweater  for  one  of  the 
children,  the  maximum  prices  must  be  on  the 
sweater  itself  or  on  the  rack  or  shelf  where 
the  sweaters  are  displayed.  The  same  thing 
goes  for  shoes,  soap,  powder,  or  stockings. 
Let  me  put  it  this  way — the  pubjlc  has  a 
right  to  know  what  every  ceiling  price  is  In 
every  store  for  cost-of-living  items — and  it's 
the  storekeeper's  Job  to  make  these  prices 
known. 

Mr  Patman.  Yes;  and  for  the  benefit  of 
storekeepers  who  groan  at  the  idea,  Isn't  it 
true.  Mr  Henderson,  that  once  this  Job  of 
price  posting  Is  done.  It's  done  from  here  on 
out?  The  storekeeper  has  no  further  worries 
on  that  score? 

Mr.  Henderson.  Correct.  His  top  prices  are 
there  for  the  duration.  Of  course,  we  have 
no  objection  if  he  wants  to  sell  under  the 
celling — he  can  go  down  as  far  as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  we've  covered  the  re- 
tailers pretty  well  How  about  the  manu- 
facturers?   They're  In  the  picture  too. 

Mr  Henderson.  They  re  in  it  all  the  way — 
as  you  probably  know.  Senator.  l)elng  from  a 
manufactiiring  State — and  so  are  the  whole- 
salers. 

Mr  Brown.  Yes;  and  being  from  a  manu- 
facturing State,  I  am  a  little  curious  about 
the  way  price  control  at  the  producing  level 
is  affected  by  rising  costs,  higher  freight 
rates,  more  expensive  raw  materials,  or  higher 
wage  rates. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Let  me  make  one  point 
first  and  then  perhaps  many  things  will  be- 
come a  bit  clearer.  We  are  determined  to 
hold  retail  prices  at  the  March  levels.  This 
means  that  all  adjustments  to  reflect  higher 
costs  of  any  kind  must  be  made  below  the 
celling  at  retail.  Freight  rates,  wages,  and  all 
other  items  of  cost  must  be  dealt  with  under 
the  price  celling,  and  none  should  be  allowed 
to  pierce  the  ceiling. 

Mr  Patman.  Wages  are  a  live  topic  these 
days.  Mr  Henderson.  A  great  many  people 
think  price  control  cannot  be  a  success  unless 
wages  are  frozen,  too 

Mr  Henderson.  On  that  point  I  take  my 
cue  from  the  President.  That  is,  as  one  of 
the  President's  seven  points  to  prevent  a 
run-away  cost  of  living,  wage  stabilization 
must  be  achieved.  You  were  handling  the 
bill.  Senator  Brown,  when  that  policy  also 
was  laid  down  by  Congress  In  the  preamble 
to  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act.  General 
wage  Increases  must  be  avoided.  This  Is 
necessary  to  effectuate  a  good  control  of 
prices.  However,  wage  stabilization  does 
not  mean  wage  freezing — by  that  I  mean  that 
substandard  wages  should  be  raised — and.  In 
the  Interests  of  maximum  production  for 
war.  any  maladjustments  between  the  Mgher- 
wage  groups  should  t>e  ironed  out  equitably. 
This  is  not  wage  freezing  and  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion's opposition  to  any  general  rise  In  wages. 

Mr  Brown  That's  clear  on  wages.  What 
about  raw-material  costs? 

Mr  Henderson  Raw  materials  were  the 
first  thing  that  the  OCBce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion took  action  on  way  back  in  the  fall  of 
1940.  when  the  defense  program  first  began 
to  take  shape — and  that  back  in  the  days 
before  we  had  a  statute.     I  think  you  will 
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f.i.d.  Sc^at^.r.  th.it  by  f.ir  tl.r  lion's  share  of 
raw  materials  have  been  under  price  regula- 
tion for  some  time. 

Mr.  Brown.  Price  regulation  Is  pretty  well 
represented  In  my  mall;  that's  why  I  asked 
about  raw  materials  My  most  popular  sub- 
ject for  the  past  few  vreeks,  however,  Judging 
from  my  mail,  is  rent  regulation.  That's  In 
your  bailiwick,  too.  Isn't  it,  Mr.  Henderson? 

Mr.  Henderson.  And  how!  Without  rent 
control  there  can  be  no  really  effective  control 
of  the  cost  of  living.  To  save  3  cents  on 
groceries  per  day  and  spend  »3  per  month 
extra  on  rent  is  "Saving  at  the  spigot  and 
wasting  at  the  bung."  Rent  control  and  price 
control  are  the  same  thing,  because  your  rent 
Is  the  price  tag  on  the  roof  over  your  head, 
and  a  price  tag  that  demands  to  25  to  30 
jjercent  of  the  average  family's  Income. 

Mr.  Patman.  That's  a  big  slice,  and  Con- 
gress recognized  that  by  wrapping  up  rent 
control  and  price  control  In  the  same  pack- 
age— the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act.  How 
have  you  dealt  with  the  rent  situation,  Mr. 
Henderson? 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  remember  gratefully.  Mr. 
Patman,  the  help  that  you  gave  on  that. 
Rent  controls  are  a  reality  or  in  the  making 
for  defense  areas  housing  about  87,000.000 
persons.  As  you  both  know,  that  Includes 
areas  in  Texas  and  Michigan.  There  are  very 
few  sections  of  dense  populatiCMi  not  under 
regulation  or  soon  to  be  brought  under. 

Mr  Brown.  I'd  like  a  little  report  on  how 
you  are  proceeding  with  the  authority  we 
gave  you 

Mr.  Henderson.  Well,  the  Price  Control 
Act.  as  you  gentlemen  know,  gives  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  power  to  step  into 
any  defense  area  where  rents  have  risen  ab- 
normally. Naturally,  since  the  defense  pro- 
gram Invaded  different  communities  at  differ- 
ent times,  rents  began  to  move  up  at  different 
times.  Office  of  Price  Administration's  efforts 
are  directed  at  bringing  these  war-inflated 
rents  back  to  a  sensible  level. 

Mr.  Brown.  As  I  remember  it.  the  price  act 
gave  local  authorities  60  days  to  bring  rents 
down,  once  Office  of  Price  Administration  had 
recommended  a  legal  rent  date. 

Mr    Henderson.  Tliat's  right. 

Mr.  Patman.  Exactly  what  happens  at  the 
end  of  60  days.  Mr.  Henderson? 

Mr.  Henderson.  A  survey  is  made  and  If 
the  inflated  rents  have  not  come  down  then 
we  are  empowered  to  bring  them  down  by  a 
Government  regulation.  This  Involves  the 
appointment  of  an  area  rent  director  and 
notifications  to  tenants  that  they  do  not  have 
to  pay  more  than  they  paid  on  a  given  date 
unless,  of  course,  their  dwelling  had  under- 
gone some  really  substantial  alteration. 

Mr.  Patman.  Has  any  such  regulation  been 
Issued  yet? 

Mr.  Henderson.  Yes;  not  only  issued,  but 
made  effective  as  of  today  in  20  areas  hous- 
ing about  9.000.000  persons.  Detroit  started 
today,  as  you  well  know.  Senator  Brown. 
Other  communities  will  follow  soon. 

Mr.  Brown.  Prices,  rents,  and  rationing. 
You've  already  touched  on  price  control  and 
rent  control — now,  how  about  rationing? 

Mr.  HiNDEHSON.  Well,  rationing  is  part  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  Job  too — 
and  not  the  most  popular  one  by  a  long  shot. 
Nevertheless,  It's  working  out  fairly  all 
around.  Of  course,  we  have  an  occasional 
hoarder  That's  a  peculiar  psychological 
quirk  in  some  people.  I  really  believe  if  we 
started  to  ration  shaving  mugs  or  used  tele- 
phone books  someone  would  be  sure  to  start 
filling  up  his  attic  with  them.  Just  as  soon 
as  they  hear  of  gas  rationing  a  gallon  of  gas 
becomes  a  collector's  item  with  them. 

Mr.  Patman  If  I  may  interject  something 
there.  Mr   Henderson 

Mr.  Henderson   Yes.  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Patman  I've  heard  recently  of  some 
rather  tragic  accidents  arising  from  people 
storing  gas  in  their  cellars  and  garages.  I 
think  It  might  be  helpful  to  point  out  here 


the  dangers  Involved  In  storing  gasoline 
around  the  home  that  way  I  mean  the  dan- 
gers from  explosion  and  fire  On  top  of  that, 
is  the  fact  that  fire-insurance  policies  forbid 
storing  more  than  5  gallons  of  anything  as 
dangerous  as  gasoline  unless  speciflcally  per- 
mitted My  thought  Is  here  that  It  would  be 
mighty  hard  luck  to  have  your  home  burned 
down  and  have  your  policy  voided  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr  HoiDERSoN  Well,  that's  true.  Senator, 
everybody's  heard  about  rationing  of  sugar 
and  tires,  but  have  you  heard  what  Is  next  on 
the  llsf 

Mr   Patman    No;  have  you.  Senator? 

Mr  Brown   No;  I  have  not.    What  Is  It? 

Mr  Henderson  Well,  you  know  I'm  a  mem- 
ber of  the  War  Production  Board  But  every- 
one else  seems  to  know  A?  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  one  knows.  What  I  wanted  to  say  is  this: 
We've  got  a  fight  on  o\ir  hands  to  lick  Infla- 
tion before  it  licks  us,  and  we're  not  going  to 
stand  for  a  lunatic  fringe  getting  in  our  way 
any  more  than  we're  going  to  stand  for  the 
60-column  price  chiselers  getting  In  our  way. 
Somehow  we  Americans — and  1  come  from  a 
line  of  plain  Americans  who've  been  In  prac- 
tically every  war  we  ve  had — we're  spoiled 
when  it  comes  to  wars.  We've  never  lost  one; 
we  don't  want  to  start  now. 

Mr  Bbown  How  are  you  making  out  with 
sugar  rationing? 

Mr.  Henderson  Swell,  Senator  We  found 
our  wav  clear  to  allow  some  for  home  can- 
ning. But,  we  need  the  subsidy  power  the 
Senate  sidetracked  the  other  day,  or  we'll 
be  in  trouble  about  the  l>eet  svigar  we  bor- 
rowed from  Michigan  for  the  East  You 
understand  that.  I  know.  Not  only  do  we 
have  to  find  some  way  to  absorb  the  cost 
of  transporting  It  East,  but  also  the  cost  of 
transportation  when  It's  paid  back 

Mr  Patman  It  looks  to  me  as  If  petroleum 
was  In  the  same  boat.  Senator.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment doesn't  absorb  the  extra  heavy  costs 
of  delivering  oil  by  tank  car,  Mr  Henderson 
may  have  to  raise  the  price  If  he  raises  the 
price — say  on  fuel  oil.  then  manufacturing 
prices  and  public  utility  rates  will  go  up 
And  then,  because  the  cost  of  living  has 
gone  up.  labor  will  have  cause  to  ask  for 
wage  increases.  It  seems  to  me  that  that's 
the  old  inflation  spiral  we  set  out  to  stop. 

Mr.  Brown  I  guess  we'll  have  to  take  an- 
other look  at  the  subsidy.  I  ve  been  looking 
Into  the  English  and  Canadian  experience 
They  use  subsidies  quite  widely  to  handle 
special  situations  and  prevent  runaway  prices. 

Mr  Patman  We're  with  you  all  the  way  on 
that.  Mr   Hender.son. 

Mr  Brown.  Right.  Well,  that  clock  up 
there  is  going  to  put  a  ceiling  on  our  dis- 
cussion shortly.  We've  pretty  well  used  up 
our  time,  wouldn't  you  say,  Mr  McKelway? 

Mr.  McKelwat.  That's  right — unless  you 
gentlemen  have  anything  In  particular  to  say 
In  clo.'^ing,  Mr   Patman? 

Mr.  Patman.  Speaking  for  myself  and.  if  I 

may,  for  Senator  Brown 

Mr.  Brown    Go  right  ahead,  sir. 

Mr  Patman  This  discussion  has  been  very 
Interesting  and  enlightening.  You  see.  we 
both  have  a  personal  Interest  in  what  Mr. 
Henderson  Is  doing.  We  helped  put  throueh 
that  orie;inal  bill  that  made  price  control  pos- 
sible And  Office  of  Price  Administration  Is 
responsible  to  Congress.  And,  incidentally, 
that  bill  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Price 
Administrator — you.  Mr.  Henderson — perhaps 
more  power  over  otu'  civilian  economy  than 
any  other  one  man  has  been  given  in  this 
crisis.  Your  appointment  to  that  job  by  the 
President,  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  reflects 
the  confidence  that  the  people's  representa- 
tives have  in  your  ability  and  Integrity. 
Isn't  that  yoviT  opinion.  Senator? 

Mr.  Brown  Exactly.  I'll  go  on  record  now 
as  saying  that,  in  my  opinion  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  is  doing  a  straightfor- 
ward and  tremendously  effective  Job. 


Mr  Patman  Hi  vot«  for  th  *  v  i  y  u 
spoke  of  unanimity  a  while  ba  =  M  Honder- 
•on.    You've  got  It  here,  at  any  rai«. 

Mr  Henderson.  Tlinnk  you.  Senator,  and 
you,  Mr  Patmah.  I'll  have  to  hustle  some  to 
make  good  on  that 

Mr  McKklwat  Well.  I'm  afraid  our  time  Is 
almost  up  now,  gentlemen  In  Ix-half  of  our 
listening  audience,  I  wish  to  thank  you.  Mr. 
Henderson,  and  you.  Senator  Brown,  and 
Representative  Patman  for  coming  to  our 
forum  here  with  this  very  Instructive  dta- 
cusslon. 


!  ^H    In    t^:f    W  At    E*T,v't 


EXl^NSION  OF  REMARKS      ' 


OF 


\10S.  ESTES  KEFALA'ER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Monday.  June  8.  1942 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herein  the  exceedingly  informative  ad- 
dre.ss  of  the  Honorable  Francis  Biddle, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  before  the  Tennessee  Bar  As- 
sociation at  its  annual  meeting  at  Chat- 
tanooga. Tenn..  on  June  6,  1942.  The 
addre.ss  is  as  follows: 

When  I  am  In  Tennessee  1  feel  that  I  am 
among  friends.  In  your  own  progressive  or- 
ganization I  have  many  such.  Incudlng  my 
very  good  friend.  Congressman  Estcs  Ke- 
FAUVEH.  who  Is  a  member  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  I  am.  therefore,  not  un- 
familiar with  the  progressive  program  of  the 
Tennessee  Bar  Association.  Nor  am  I  un- 
acquainted wltii  the  great  work  your  State  Is 
now  accomplishing  as  I  of  48  great  States  at 
war  Among  Tennessee's  contributions  for 
victory,  the  flrst  that  occur  to  my  mind  are 
Tennes.see  Valley  Authority  and  Cordell  Hull. 
I  think  the  enemy  Is  feeling  the  effects  cf 
both.  From  our  eminent  Secretary  of  State 
I  bring  warmest  regards. 

Since  April  27.  1942.  a  new  frontier  haa 
appeared  within  the  world  scene  of  peoples 
at  war  It  is  another  frontier  of  Ideas,  of  the 
clashing  of  men's  minds,  and  I  think  it  Is  of 
significance  to  all  Americans  and  of  singular 
Interest  to  lawyers.  I  especially  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  disctiss  It  with  you  this  morn- 
ing. 

On  that  date,  some  6  weeks  ago,  Adolf 
Hitler,  before  the  German  Reichstag,  talked 
exactly  1  hour  and  1  minute.  It  took  the 
Fuehrer  that  long  to  say  what  he  might  have 
said  In  the  extra  minute,  but  when  the  punch 
landed  It  turned  out  to  be  a  big  minute's 
worth.  To  the  German  people  he  made  a 
certain  propasal.  Here,  as  quoted  In  transla- 
tion from  the  Berlin  version.  Is  what  he 
wanted : 

"The  Fuehrer  must,  without  recourae  to  the 
legislature,  in  his  capacity  as  Fuehrer  of  the 
nation,  commander  In  chief  of  the  army, 
chief  of  the  government,  supreme  holder  of 
the  executive  power,  supreme  Judge  and 
leader  of  the  party,  at  all  times  be  In  poasn- 
slon  of  the  power.  If  necessary,  to  compel 
every  German — whether  officer  or  aoldler, 
official.  Judge,  party  officer,  workman,  or 
employee — with  all  the  means  he  deems  suit- 
able, to  fulfill  hlB  duty;  and  in  the  event  of 
his  neglecting  his  duty,  duly  to  punish  him 
after  a  thorough  examination  without  regard 
to  so-called  duly  acquired  rights" 

In  our  language  that  means,  "No  :  .  •<: 
who  you  are.  or  what  you  are  doing  h>  I 
say — or  else." 
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Hitler  alone 
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despvitl»m.     From     now     on 
will     and  what  i.^  mure  tragic  for 
people,     his     Intuitions — will     - 
law 

It  would  be  - 
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later  that  this  new  grant  of  pcf- 
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These  were  rights  which  the  fa 
accorded    Its   people    through 
tlons  before  Ad^If  Hit!er  arrived 
Th^y    had    t>ecome   deeply    im 
consciousness   of   the    people 
demagogues  Hitler  had  gained 
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promise   that    he  would   protect 
was  atready  secure  among  the- 
Since  then,  step  by  step    H." 
todntroy  those  rights  eai 
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fr   m  above      In  1933  he  c- 
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by  the  government  out-slde  of  the  procedure 
provided  in  the  constitution,  and  laws  decreed 
by  the  government  may  deviate  from  the 
constitution  ■■  That  same  year  the  German 
Bar  Association  was  dissolved  and  Its  place 
wa-s  taken  by  the  National  Socialist  Lawyers 
Society 

Through  all  this,  however,  and  up  to  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  an  outward  ap- 
pearance of  functioning  on  the  part  of  the 
German  courts,  as  they  served  non-Jewish 
Germans,  had  been  maintained.  From  now 
on  this.  too.  will  be  done  away  with.  The 
Germans  will  not  even  have  ersatz  Justice. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  a  Judge  was  removed 
from  cfllce  for  declaring  that  the  independ- 
ence of  the  courts  should  continue  to  be  in- 
violable. Another  was  ousted  because  the 
penalties  which  he  had  imposed  were  deemed 
InsufBcient  The  nation  has  entered  upon 
the  last  stage  of  absolute,  personal  dictator- 
ship, the  home  stretch  of  a  suicide  trail 

In  the  exercise  of  authority  there  is  a  line 
beyond  which  the  dictator,  the  despot.  linds 
h.m-self  in  an  area  of  diminishing  returns 
I  do  not  mean  to  predict  at  this  time  upon 
revolt  in  Germany  Writers,  keen  observers 
for  the  press  who  have  recently  returned  from 
that  country,  have  told  us  that  In  spite  of 
the  tight  situation  they  saw  no  sign  of  an 
immediate  crack-up  I  think  that  observa- 
tion IS  probably  sound  In  the  p.-tst  tew 
years  the  f)eoplc  of  Germany  have  had  plenty 
of  practice  In  swallowing  bitter  medicine 
By  now  they  must  have  disciplined  stomachs 
There  is  a  difference,  however,  between 
that  which  men  are  willing  to  swallow  In 
violation  of  their  tastes  and  that  ta  which 
they  must  commit  themselves  Irrevoca'bl.v  In 
violation  of  their  souls  There  is  a  ftnd 
of  invisible  revolution  of  which  men  are 
capable,  deep  within  themselves,  showing 
neither  in  open  uprising  nor  In  the  orvran- 
Ized  workings  of  underground  revolt  There 
Is  a  corrosion,  a  moral  surrender,  which  can 
creep  Into  the  back  of  men's  minds  even 
while  they  are  outwardly  stimulated  by  re- 
fXDrts  of  mlMtarv  victories  There  Is  such 
a  thing  as  the  sabotaging  of  a  nation's  soul. 
The  comment  of  the  Russians  immediately 
after  that  session  of  the  Reichstag  last  April 
sums  It  up  rather  neatlv  "Hitlers  spring 
offensive  has  begun"  Moscow  announced, 
"it  Is  against  the  German  people  " 

How  long  the  German  people  will  be  able 
to  bear  up  under  this  offensive  from  their 
ow-n  Government  Is  as  much  one  of  the  un- 
prfdictah!es  of  this  war  as  the  military  en- 
gagements The  staying  powers  of  a  nation 
a*  war  are  usually  overestimated  by  Ifelf 
and  underestimated  by  It.s  enemy  But  this 
we  do  know:  That  to  the  extent  that  law 
among  citizens  is  a  force  In  war.  our  enemy 
Is  now  weakened  He  has  cast  aside  that 
shte'd  of  endurance.  Aeainst  disorder  with- 
in and  the  sptrittial  debility  that  I  have 
mentioned,  he  has  now  over  his  regime  only 
the  flimsy  dependence  upon  honor  among 
th!eves. 

How  great  a  force  for  victory  Is  the  law? 
How  effective  as  a  fortifying  Influence  Is  the 
order  which  law  Insures  to  our  own  people, 
a."<  against  an  adversary  who  has  no  law  and 
only  that  order  which  depends  for  Its  blood- 
stained  continuity   upon   the  Gestapo? 

First,  we  regard  the  principle  that  our  cit- 
izens must  remain  free  men  ps  a  fighting 
urge  that  no  battle  cry  of  the  Axis  Powers 
can  ever  match.  Therein  lies  our  basic 
strength;  and  in  each  of  the  four  freedoms 
we  defend,  the  law  of  cur  land  Is  implicit. 
But  beyond  that.  how.  from  the  field  of  the 
law.  can  there  be  produced  sinews  of  war? 
'.'.hat  are  the  specific  contributions? 

To  answer  these  questions.  I  should  have 
to  sketch  In  much  greater  detail  than  time 
permits  the  more   important  war   activities 


of  the  Government's  law  agency,  tie  I> - 
partment  of  Justice.  I  should  have  to  say 
something,  Indeed,  of  all  our  law-enforce- 
ment agencies,  both  State  and  Federal  As 
our  laws  arc  part  and  parcel  of  our  freedoms, 
so  our  machinery  for  law  enforcement  must 
always  be  an  integral'  unit  of  the  machine 
defending  them  We  have  learned,  in  this 
war  as  never  before,  that  a  nation  cannot 
hope  to  survive  simply  by  setting  off  a  part 
of  its  population,  equipping  that  part  with 
weapons  and  calling  It  the  array,  and  then 
going  back  to  Its  own  pre-war  knitting. 
We  are  in  a  war  of  peoples,  and  If  a  part 
cf  our  p:ople  are  distinguished  by  the  wear- 
ing of  uniforms  it  is  only  because  they  are 
assigned  to  a  certain  vital  part  of  the  bigger 
job  that  concerns  us  all  The  eld  conception 
of  a  military  life  here,  and  a  civilian  life  there, 
worlds  apart,  has  no  place  In  the  war  we  are 
now  fighting 

To  mesh  the  gears  of  these  two  sources  of 
fighting  strength  was  therefore  necessary  at 
the  cutset  Coordination,  reaching  down 
thioush  the  Government,  the  armed  forces, 
the  law.  lndu.stry.  and  the  maze  of  civilian 
activities,  and  bringing  all  these  to  bear  on 
the  one  objective  of  defeating  the  Axis,  was 
prerequisite  to  any  attack.  Th  s  meant,  first 
a  general  clearing  for  action.  Military  think- 
ing had  to  readjust  Itself  to  the  new  type  of 
total  war.  Certain  old  notions  that  stood  In 
the  way  had  to  be  discarded.  On  the  civilian 
side,  certain  privileges  which  In  time  of  peace 
had  been  properly  regarded  as  matter  of  right, 
but  which  were  new  impeding  the  fighting 
machine,  had  to  be  put  aside  for  the  duration. 
Then  we  were  ready,  in  the  military.  In  indus- 
try, and  in  the  legal  system  governing  our 
civil  life,  to  Join  forces  for  the  offensive 
against  our  enemy  both  Inside  the  country 
and  out. 

Within  my  department  this  process  has 
been  carried  out  to  a  high  degree.  The  way 
in  which  the  various  units  now  coordinate 
their  operations,  without  duplicating,  with- 
out waste.  Is.  I  think,  deserving  of  a  word  of 
tribute  for  those  divisional  heads  who  have 
done  so  well  in  executing  the  plan  Last 
month  the  coordination  achieved  In  practice 
was  brought  up  to  date  In  organization 
through  the  formation  of  what  is  now  known 
as  the  War  Division.  This  division  includes 
the  Alien  Enemy  Control  Unit,  the  Alien 
Property  Unit,  and  the  Special  War  Policy 
Unit.  "The  first  two.  by  their  titles,  are  self- 
explanatory.  The  third — Special  War  Pol- 
Icy — directs  and  coordinates  activities  relat- 
ing to  sedition,  espionage,  and  sabotage,  and 
administration  of  the  laws  applying  to  for- 
eign agents.  It  acts  in  the  same  capacity  In 
relation  to  the  wartime  work  of  the  criminal 
division,  the  United  States  attorneys,  and  the 
War  Frauds  Unit  of  the  Department.  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  what  all  these  offices  are  doli.g. 
and  others  as  well — the  Lands  Division,  for 
example,  in  speeding  up  the  vital  business  cf 
getting  space  for  the  Army,  the  Prisons  Bu- 
reau, in  making  things  our  soldiers  need — 
but  time  allows  for  only  a  few  highlights. 

In  making  the  Nation  secure  Internally,  one 
of  the  first  major  problems  arising  from  the 
declaration  of  war  is.  of  course,  the  control 
of  those  persons  who  become  alien  enemies — 
in  this  instance  the  noncitizens  of  German, 
Italian,  and  Japanese  origin.  We  have  in 
this  country  about  1.000  000  such  persons. 
As  you  know,  the  large  majority  of  them  are 
loyal  to  our  cause.  A  small  minority  are  not. 
The  task  of  the  Government — never  a  simple 
one  under  the  stress  of  wartime  psychology — 
is  to  make  It  Impossible  for  the  dangerous 
minority  to  function,  while  at  the  same  time 
enlisting  to  our  full  advantage  the  unity  of 
spirit  and  the  actual  services  which  the  U  yal 
majority  are  anxious  to  render. 
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Toward  that  objective  a  carefully  wurkcd- 
out  program  was  ready  when  tlie  war  came 
I  have  reviewed  many  times  the  several  steps 
which  we  have  taken  and  I  shall  not  detail 
them  now.  The  results  to  date  are  interest- 
ing. Alien  enemies  with  definitely  bad 
records  are  arrested  and  mterned — to  date, 
1,700  of  them.  Those  suspected  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  tell  their  own  story  before  a 
civilian  hearing  board  before  the  decision  Is 
made  For  the  others,  the  large  number  who 
have  kept  out  of  trouble,  regulations  are  in 
force  which  safeguard  the  country  in  a  situ- 
ation In  which  we  can  afford  to  take  no 
chances.  They  are  registered  and  Identified 
as  alien  enemies.  They  are  forbidden  to  own 
certain  dargerous  equipment.  Their  travel 
is  regulated.  The  control  is  pretty  com- 
plete; but  they  are  neither  persecuted  here, 
nor  embittered.  They  rtmain  sianch  sup- 
porters of  the  United  Nations'  cause.  They 
are  helping  to  make  the  things  we  need  for 
war  and  they  are  buying  war  bonds  While 
their  status  as  alien  enemies  is  a  continuing 
problem  and  must  remain  so  while  the  war 
lasts.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  In  the 
matter  of  control  we  are  now  "over  the 
hump." 

Contrast  this  with  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Axis  countries.  Tliere  the  road  of  enslave- 
ment leads  in  another  direction.  <ffe  hear 
that  within  the  bounds  of  the  pre-war  Reich 
there  are  now  more  tha  4.000,000  imported 
slaves — over  2.000.000  in  forced  labor  obtained 
through  an  outright  draft,  the  others  brought 
in  through  various  methods  of  Nazi  "persua- 
sion"— and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  .^ight.  The 
factories,  the  fields,  need  more  and  more. 
So.  without  law,  vith  none  of  the  concerns  of 
a  civilized  world,  they  are  herded  in  And  as 
their  numbers  grow,  the  Gestapo  and  the 
storm  troops  find  it  necessary  to  be  ever  more 
vigilant,  ever  more  brutal.  Only  when  the 
shadow  of  defeat  falls  over  the  torturers  of 
those  millions  may  the  vicious  circle  be 
finally  closed 

A  word  about  espionage  and  fifth-column 
activity  in  general.  The  enemy  abroad  is  the 
target  for  toCay  of  our  armed  forces.  The 
enemy  within  was  the  target  of  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  not  only  for  1942.  but  for 
1940.  and  from  that  time  on.  War  as  the 
spy.  the  saboteur,  and  the  propagandist  wage 
it.  war  on  the  uncharted,  invisible  front,  was 
underway  Inside  the  United  States  long  be- 
fore the  Axis  formally  declared  it.  I  can 
assure  jou  now  that  the  planning,  the  .strat- 
egy, and  tactics  were  not  all  being  carried  en 
by  one  side  alone 

While  the  enemy's  spy  rings  and  specialists 
In  organized  sabotage  were  trying  to  estab- 
lish theinfelves  in  our  midst,  while  they  were 
working  on  the  blueprints  of  grandiose  proj- 
ects again.<:t  our  Government,  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was 
even  then  going  them  one  better  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  technique  of  counter- 
espionage. That  technique  turns  the  tables. 
It  traps  the  conspirators,  frustrates  that 
which  they  are  attempting,  and  boomerangs 
it  back  on  the  governments  that  have  sent 
them  here.  It  is  distinctly  a  form  of  the 
offensive. 

For  example  when  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation agents  found  a  German  short- 
wave rcdio  station  operating  here,  they  did 
not  close  it  down  immediately.  Instead  they 
became  the  insiders.  They  worked  their  way 
In.  then  operated  it  themselves  for  months. 
When  a  self-styled  "tourist."  who  seemed 
especially  interested  in  the  scenery  around 
our  Army  camps  and  war  factories,  came  to 
th'ir  attention,  the  agents  did  not  arrest 
him  at  once.  They  became  fellow  travelers. 
And  before  they  were  through  they  had 
cleaned  up  a  ring  of  half  a  dozen  spies,  they 


had  intercepted  and  euiUbly  doctored  up  a 
large  batch  of  mesajges  destined  for  Helnrlch 
Hiuiniler  himself,  they  had  located  mall 
drops  In  Madrid  and  in  South  America,  and 
they  had  p. eked  up  quite  a  little  fund  of 
useful  knowledge  about  caches,  code  meth- 
od.s,  and  other  Axis  techniques.  When  they 
had  learned  all  that  the  "tourist"  had  to 
give  them,  then  they  took  him  in  hand. 

But  the  methods  on  which  the  Axis  has 
banked  most  heavily  bear  but  little  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  spy  and  saboteur  of 
pa.«t  wars.  Agents  of  the  enemy,  working 
directly,  have  made  their  ai:pearance.  as  in 
the  case  I  have  just  described;  but  the  most 
Important  fifth-column  Job  which  the  Axis 
has  attempted  has  been  to  delude  Ameri- 
cans, if  p<jssible.  in  order  to  make  them  do 
the  dirty  work  them-selves.  Much  more  dif- 
fuse, this  technique,  much  subtler,  than  the 
old  way;  net  so  melcdramatic.  jjerhaps.  but 
far  more  dangerous.  If  Mata  Hnri  were  back 
today.  I  think  she  would  put  away  her  low- 
necked  gowns  and  go  back  to  grammar 
school. 

To  get  at  these  hidden  trails  and  block 
thim  up.  several  offices  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  are  in  daily  liaison,  both 
among  themselves  and  with  ether  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government.  Our  of- 
fensive against  the  disloyal  takes  tis  into  the 
fields  of  immigration  and  naturalization, 
border  patrol,  alien  enemy  control,  foreign 
propaganda,  and  crime  against  the  Govtrn- 
nient.  Our  offices  concerned  with  the-e  mat- 
ters are  in  close  tcuch  witlr  the  intelligence 
divisions  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  with  the 
State  Department.  Each  of  these  reaches  cut 
with  a  myriad  of  contacts  into  the  civilian 
life  of  our  country.  When  enemy-inspired 
work  begins  to  trickle  through,  anywhere 
wit;iiu  the  vast  arc  covered  by  thc^e  con- 
tacts, the  "alarm"  is  touched  off.  At  once 
the  whole  Federal  machine  goes  into  action. 

There  has  been  a  great  scurrying  and 
squealing  recently  around  one  of  the  rat 
holes  that  is  being  plugged  up — the  publica- 
tion of  seditious  material  which  follows  the 
master  pattern  laid  down  in  Berlin  Probably 
we  shall  hear  more  of  it  as  the  fumigating 
process  goes  on.  But  for  these  vicious  stooges 
of  Hitlerlsm — and  that  is  the  capacity  in 
which  they  serve,  whether  they  are  doing  so 
consciously  or  as  the  unwitting  dupes  of  the 
Goebbels  machine — for  these  the  last  line  of 
defense  is  gone.  The  laws  securing  to  our 
people  the  right  of  free  epeech  and  a  free  pre«s 
are  upheld  now  as  stanclily  as  ever  before. 
We  are  fi.ghting.  cur  young  men  are  £hedding 
their  blood,  for  those  rights  But  there  are 
laws,  tojo— and  there  have  been  for  many 
years — which  authorize  us  to  deal  with  those 
who  try  to  sabotage  the  morale  of  our  Nation 
at  war     This  we  shall  not  permit. 

I  need  not  draw  for  you  the  contrasting 
picture  that  exists  today  in  Germany.  You 
knew  what  has  happened  to  the  freedom  cf 
tl'e  press  there.  You  have  observed,  here  in 
America,  how  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
has  worked  upon  the  whole  Nation.  In  the 
early  stages  of  this  war,  like  a  forced  draught 
upon  the  motive  power  of  a  vast  machine. 
You  saw  our  giant  industries  getting  under 
way  on  a  war  basis.  You  observed  a  lag 
here,  a  defect  there,  and  you  saw  how  these 
deficiencies  were  made  up.  quickly,  because 
they  were  being  aired  before  the  public  and 
because  the  public  demanded  it. 

That  wholesome  pressure  will  continue.  To 
the  will  of  the  Nation,  which  finds  its  ex- 
pression in  free  speech  and  the  free  press, 
there  will  be  responses  in  industry,  in  Gov- 
ernment, and  directly  on  the  battlefield 
There,  until  the  Axis  is  broken,  will  be  felt 
the  ever-increasing  might  of  a  Nation  com- 
mitted to  the  preservation  and  enforcement 
of  its  laws  even  in  the  midst  of  war. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8. 1942 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
press  and  the  ccuntry  are  concerned  with 
the  winning  of  this  war,  the  presor\atioh 
of  our  form  of  government,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic government  in  this  country. 

In  con.sidoring  our  legislative  problems 
of  today  we  must  provide  not  only  for 
the  young  but  for  the  aped  as  well.  The 
rising  costs  of  living  on  the  lives  of  those 
people  who  do  not  have  the  health  or 
sufficient  income  or  savings  with  wliich 
to  provide  a  living  is  a  tremendous 
problem. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
means  test  and  the  pauper's  oath  is  hu- 
miliating and  does  not  answer  the  prob- 
lem of  our  agM  citizens. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  in  the  imme- 
diate future  consider  this  problem. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON..Hv:rrH  J  v^k^fifi  n 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1942 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  reference  to  the  bill.  H  R.  6999. 
for  the  construction  of  a  barge  channel 
and  pipe  line  across  Florida.  One  ot  the 
principal  purposes  of  the  bill  is  to  facili- 
tate the  early  and  practical  movement  of 
oil  and  gasoline  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

It  is  now  a  well-known  fact  that  new 
pipe  for  the  purpose  cannot  be  obtained. 
Unless  pipe  already  in  u.se  can  be  made 
available  then  I  take  for  granted  that  no 
pipe  line  can  be  constructed,  unless  It  is 
made  of  wood  or  concrete. 

Dr.  Splawn,  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commi.ssion,  in  an  article  in  the  Oil 
and  Gas  Journal  of  S'^ptember  18,  1941. 
tells  us  that  the  trunk  crude  oil  pipe  lines 
range  in  size  from  8  to  12  inches  and 
that  no  24-inch  pipe  has  ever  been  used 
except  in  a  few  instances  for  natural  gas. 
Many  gathering  lines  of  oil  pipes  are  as 
small  as  2  inches  in  diameter. 

Col.  E.  O.  Thompson,  chairman  of 
the  State  Railway  Commission  of  Ttxaa. 
tells  us  that  there  are  several  lines  in 
Texas  now  practically  out  of  use  which 
might  be  taken  up  and  sent  to  Florida. 
Under  the  constitution  of  Texas  these 
pipe  lines  can  be  abandoned  under  order 
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of  the  State  railway  commi"=^ 
public  heannj?  af  ter^  days'  not 

Colonel  Thompson  slated  thii 
these  pipes  could  ^e  purchasr 
expressed  ihr  hope  that  one  1 
two  10-lnch  pipes  mlRht  be 
this  way  and.  if  so.  they  ccu:d 
in  one  trench  acros.s  Fiorida 

Captain   Rude,   of    the   Ur.. 
Coa£t  and  Geodetic  Survey 
the  terrain  on  the  prop"     i 
Port   St.  Joe  to  Jackson, 
tally  level,  the  highest  point 
miles  west  of  Jacksonville  bem 
ft-et    above    sea    level.      Under 
pressure,  these  three  pipes  wou 
cient  for  the  movement  of  nea 
barrels  of  oil  per  day.    The 
tion  of  this  oil  could  be  h:' 
barges  over  the  intraco.u 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
the  crude  oil  in  wooden  barpes 
lease  many  railroad   tar\k  ca 
movement    of    gasoline 
numbt^r  of  steel  bar(;es  avail 
al.so  be  used  for  the  gasoline 

It  l5  but  idle  talk  for  any 
that  the  proposed  pipe  line  ac 
will  solve  the  pasoline  problf 
East  had  to  depend  upon  pipe  I 
then  26  or  27  10-inch  pipe  1 
be  required.     In  the  absence  of 
tankers,  and  barse  channel  a 
Ida.    then    a   combination    of 
methods    of    transportation 
been  proposed  will  be  insufBci 
ply  the  normal  needs  of  the 

The  rail  lines  have  exceeded 
tations.   but   they   have   nearl 
their  limit.     Mr.  Eastman  tel 
870  locomotives  are  now  ■  ■ 
service.    Tank  cars  are  i  ..- 
ber  and  steel  for  additions 
xnents  is  not  available,    o 
acrass     Florida     has     I 
'Every   little  bit   helps.""  sa 
woman  when  she  spit  in  the 

The  war  may  la.st  for  many 
Indications  seem  to  point  to 
As  long  as  the  war  lasts,  the  e 
marines  will  be  hovering 
coasts  to  destroy  the  ships  engs 
transportation  of  oil.  our  mo: 
war  material. 

Our  Navy  is  engaged  in  the 
tones.    We   cannot    afford    t 
home  to  convoy  tank  ships  eng 
("  -      '■      her  can 

;.    .  <     -  for  this 

every  tanker  is  needed  to  suppl 
and  Na\T  overseas.    Cor." 
able  to  provide  the  mt 
transportation  for  our  war 
out  weakening  our  forces  at  t 

Tins  serious  problem  sho 
With  ttrictly  from  a  national 
The  plan  proposed  in  this  bill 
sonable  assurance  of  transpoi 
quantities  of  oil  and  ga 
few  months.    That  would 
lief  to  a  serious  condition  in 
When  completed  the  barge  ch 
nect'.ng    the   Atlantic    and 
coastal  Waterways  w.U  be  ampl^ 
all  the  oil  and  gasoline  needs 
So  far  a.s  I  am  informed,  there 
plan  n  '•'  that  gives  ho 

acc'  n^,   .  .    :.   p,t. 
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I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  In  1916. 
The  war  in  Europe  was  raging  at  that 
time,  but  cur  country  had  not  become 
involved.  For  the  first  time  In  history, 
submarine  warfare  was  resorted  to.  and 
with  terrible  effect.  One  major  plank  in 
a  platform  which  I  Issued  was  for  a 
safe  tntracoastal  channel  from  Boston  to 
Brownsville.  In  nearly  every  river  and 
harbor  bill  since  then  there  has  been  a 
provision  for  some  section  of  this  chan- 
nel. 

'.Vhen  the  first  Cape  Cod  Canal  bill  was 
u.ure  Congress,  it  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee,  which  really  had 
jurisdiction  of  it  under  the  rules,  but 
waiving  that  I  made  a  speech  upon  the 
floor  .n  favor  of  the  bill.  In  later  years 
the  bill  came  before  Congress  in  a  differ- 
ent form,  reported  by  the  committee  of 
which  I  was  a  member.  I  advocated  it 
in  the  committee  and  upon  the  floor.  It 
was  adopted  and  is  now  a  link  in  the  in- 
tracoastal  system. 

In  later  years  we  had  the  provision  for 
the  Chesapeake  L  Delaware  Canal,  an- 
other link  in  the  intracoastal  system.  I 
advocated  it  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor. 

When  the  ship  channel  on  the  Dela- 
ware from  Philadelphia  to  Trenton  was 
under  consideration  I  also  favored  it. 
This  channel,  while  like  the  Cape  Cod  and 
Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canals,  serves 
other  important  purposes,  yet  they  all 
fit  in  as  links  in  the  intracoastal  system. 

The  Lake  Drummond  Canal  section, 
now  a  part  of  the  inland  system  through 
the  Dismal  Swamp  region,  was  first 
started  by  George  Washington.  In  re- 
cent years  the  main  tra'^c  has  been 
shifted  at  this  point  to  the  Chesapeake 
and  Albemarle  channel  nearer  the  coast. 

After  spending  approximately  $200.- 
000  000  on  the  inland  system,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  the  connecting  link  across 
Florida  shculd  be  supplied.  The  discon- 
nected sections  can  now  supply  important 
local  needs,  but.  if  connected,  the  sys- 
tem would  become  of  great  national  im- 
portance. 

Opposition  has  been  expressed  by 
those  who  fear  that  some  future  Con- 
gress may  seek  to  convert  it  into  a  ship 
channel.  During  the  present  war.  and 
for  many  years  thereafter,  we  will  prob- 
ably have  no  major  river  and  harbor 
legislation.  That  ought  to  be  plain  to  all. 
If.  in  the  decades  to  come  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  dig  a  ship  chanx^el 
across  Florida,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
no  person  now  in  Congress  will  be  living 
to  witness  it. 

The  barge  channel  would  serve  a  great 
national  purpose  for  many  of  our  war 
needs  other  than  oil  and  gasoline,  but 
those  things  are  not  so  acute  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  primarily  the  oil  and 
gasoline  situation  that  is  crying  to  us 
for  immediate  relief. 

Many  Members  have  expressed  the 
thought  that  the  pipe  line  and  enlarge- 
ments of  the  present  channel  on  the 
Gulf  should  be  adopted  without  includ- 
ing the  cross  barge  channel.  That,  of 
course,  would  be  very  helpful,  and  afford 


a  degree  of  relief  before  the  approach 
of  winter,  but  would  not  be  a  permanent 
solution  of  the  transportation  difficul- 
ties. 

Last  October.  2  months  before  the 
Pearl  Harbor  incident.  I  urged  this  pro- 
posal to  Mr.  Ickes.  My  letter  to  him  of 
October  2  was  inserted  in  the  Record 
on  October  8.  1941.    It  was  as  follows : 

October  2.  1941. 
Hon.  Harold  L    Ickes, 

AdministratoT.  Oil  Adminiatration, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ickes:  I  have  been  reading  Jn 
the  newspapers  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est what  you  and  Mr  Pelley  have  been  say- 
ing about  the  oil  and  gasoline  situation  in 
the  East. 

In  order  to  remedy  conditions  and.  at  the 
same  time,  avoid  the  large  expenditures  of 
money  and  steel  nece&sary  for  a  long  pipe 
line  halfway  across  the  continent,  you  could 
connect  the  Gulf  Coast  Inland  Waterway 
and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Inland  Waterway  with 
a  pipe  line  from  the  vicinity  of  Port  St.  Joe, 
Fla  ,  to  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Southeastern 
Pipe  Line  Co.  at  Atlanta,  Ga  .  estimates  that 
the  at)ove-mentloned  pipe  line  could  be  con- 
structed In  from  30  to  90  days,  would  be 
235  miles  long,  would  require  50.000  tons  of 
steel,  and  would  cost  about  $12,000  000. 
With  such  a  pipe  line  an  additional  200.000 
barrels  of  oil  or  gasoline  per  day  could  be 
moved  from  the  Gulf  Coast  to  the  Atlantic 
sealxjard  over  the  intracoastal  waterways. 
We  will  never  be  able  to  handle  the  ton- 
n.-^ges  required  for  our  defense  program  un- 
til we  make  full  use  of  our  waterwaj-s  which 
have  been  planned  and  executed  to  meet 
such  demands  as  we  now  have. 
Yours  sincerely. 

J.  J.  M.^NsriELD,  Chairman. 

I  also  on  October  2.  made  the  pro- 
posal to  Mr.  Pelley.  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads,  to  haul 
the  oil  across  Florida  by  rail.  My  letter 
to  Mr.  Pelley  and  his  reply  are  as  follows: 

'  October  2,  1941. 

Mr  J   J.  PiLtrr. 

President,  Association  of  Americaji  Rail- 
roads. Washington,  D.  C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Pellet:  I  have  been  reading  in  the 
newspapers  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  what 
you  have  been  saying  about  railroad  tank 
cars  being  available  for  the  relief  of  the  oil 
a. id  gasoline  shortages  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  I  see  In  the  papers  this  morn- 
ing that  there  are  not  available  as  many  tank 
cars  as  there  was  thought  to  be  in  the  first 
place. 

You  could  solve  your  dilemma  by  hauling 
oil  and  gasoline  only  across  Florida.  In  this 
way  it  cculd  be  transported  by  barge  from 
the  Gulf  coast  to  Port  St.  Joe.  Fla.  From  this 
point  the  tank-car  service  could  move  via  the 
Apalarhlcola  Northern  Railroad  to  River  Junc- 
tion. Fla  ,  or  to  Climax.  Ga..  and  from  River 
Junction  to  Jacksonville  via  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  or  from  CUmax  to  Jacksonville  via  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line.  One  cf  these  routes  Is 
287  miles  long  and  the  other  Is  317  miles  long. 
With  some  additional  terminal  facilities  (cost- 
ing about  t2,700,000)  an  additional  200  000 
barrels  pjer  day  could  be  transported  via  this 
combination  rall-ar.d-water  route  from  the 
Gulf  coast  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Obvious- 
ly, a  much  smaller  number  of  tank  cars  would 
be  required  tc  move  oil  rbout  300  miles  than 
would  be  required  to  move  the  oil  hallway 
across  the  continent. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  J   Mansfield,  Chairman. 
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Association  of  American  Railroads, 

Washington.  D   C,  October  6.  1941. 
The  Honorable  J.J   Mansfield, 

Chairman,  Committee   on   Rivera   and 

Harbi^rs.    House   of    Representatives, 

W<t^htngton,    D.   C. 
Dear  Mr  Mansfield:  Referring  to  your  let- 
ter  of  October  2,   with   reference   to   the  oil 
situation  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard: 

Apparently  your  letter  was  written  prior 
to  my  app)earance  on  that  date  before  the 
Senate  committee  investigating  this  ques- 
tion. For  your  information,  therefore.  I  am 
pleased  to  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  my 
statement,  together  with  e.xhlbits,  presented 
to  the  committee.  You  will  note  there  are 
ample  surplus  tank  cars  for  handling  addi- 
tional quantities  of  oil  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  if  these  were  utilized  the  rail- 
roads cculd  handle  200.000  barrels  a  day.  If 
the  oil  companies  who  are  the  shippers  of 
petroleum  products  make  arrangements  to 
utilize  this  equipment,  its  transportation  will 
present  no  problem  so  far  as  the  railroads 
are  concerned.  This  method  of  handling 
wculd,  of  course,  obviate  the  necessity  for 
expenditures  for  any  additional  terminal 
facilities,  such  as  referred  to  In  your  letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  J.  Pellet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unable  to  interest 
Mr.  Ickes  in  the  short  pipe  Une,  and 
unable  to  interest  Mr.  Pelley  in  the  short 
rail  haul.  However,  the  submarine  men- 
ace had  not  developed  at  that  time. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  ELIOT 

of  m.\ssachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Monday,  June  8,  1942 

Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  spoke  here  against 
the  proposal  to  tax  the  income  of  reli- 
gious, educational,  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Today  I  bring  your  attention  to 
an  article  in  the  magazine  America,  and 
urge  that  it  be  read  by  every  Member.  I 
am  not  a  Catholic  myself,  but  I  have  a 
profound  belief  in  keeping  the  church 
separate  from  the  state,  and  I  believe, 
too.  that  there  should  be  private  and 
parochial  schools  as  well  as  State-sup- 
ported schools  in  this  country.  The 
article  follows: 

dancer  to  schools  in  tax  proposals 
(By  Harold  C.  Gardiner) 

Preposterous  as  it  may  sound,  it  Is  never- 
theless true  that  the  Marines  on  Wake  Island, 
the  soldiers  on  Bataan.  the  sailors  on  the 
Wide  Pacific  all  are  fighting  to  preserve  our 
Catholic  school  system.  They  may  never 
have  made  the  link-up  in  their  own  minds, 
and  the  great  American  public  doubtless  has 
rarely  made  the  logical  step,  but  the  ex- 
istence of  that  school  system  is  essential  to 
our  American  way  of  life.  Were  we  Catholics 
all  regimented  into  State  schools,  all  dra- 
gooned into  nonstctanan  institutions,  this 
would  not  be  the  free  America  we  have 
known  and  know 

At  the  Chicago  convention  of  the  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association  Inst  month, 
this  point  wa5  stressed  by  the  Rev  Dr  George 
Johnson,  the  secretary  general,  because,  he 


remarked,  "the  foes  of  Catholic  education  are 
the  fees  cf  freedom  ■  Many  of  our  adver- 
saries, of  course,  will  have  none  cf  this;  to 
them,  the  Catholic  school  is  an  anomaly  that 
does  not  fit  in  with  the  American  scene 
They  may  be  answered  by  being  asked  to 
remember  that  there  is  no  record  of  any 
Catholic  school  or  college  being  invest. gated 
by  a  Rapp-Ccudert  committee,  to  ferret  out 
subversive  activities  on  the  part  cf  professors. 
Catholic  schools  have  been  free,  and  loyal 
because  free. 

Now  this  freedom,  a  very  concrete  and 
practical  application  of  the  four  fretdoms 
for  which  we  fight,  is  being  menaced  here  at 
home,  unintentionally  perhaps  and  indi- 
rectly, but  still  certainly.  We  say  "uninten- 
tionclly."  because  it  would  be  unjust  to  at- 
tribute any  sinister  motives  to  tlicse  whose 
plans  have  occasioned  thii  article.  Further- 
more, It  was  agreed  at  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion, referred  to  above,  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  dL-^posltion  on  the  part  of  the  Govorn- 
ment  Office  of  Education  to  introduce,  under 
wartime  exigencies.  Government  control  of 
the  schools.  But  it  was  also  agreed  that  this 
is  no  time  to  take  steps,  no  matter  how  In- 
direct, that  lead  in  that  direction. 

But  steps  are  being  taken  in  that  direc- 
tion— short  steps,  it  is  true,  but  ones  that 
can  lengthen  into  seven-league  boot  strides. 
We  ought  to  know  about  them. 

Strangely  enough,  they  began,  not  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  but  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. They  were  taken  over  2  months 
ago.  and  while  they  have  been  carefully 
wa'ched  by  educators,  the  general  public  has 
heard  little  of  them.  They  took  the  sliape 
of  a  proposal  from  the  Treasury  Department 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  This  proposal  asks 
that  deductions  against  estate  taxes,  now  al- 
lowed for  charitable  and  educational  be- 
quests, be  strictly  limited 

This  means  that  a  bequest  to  a  Catholic 
college,  let  us  say.  will  not  be  entirely  free  of 
an  inheritance  tax  Only  a  percentage  of  it 
would  be  thus  free.  and.  as  Arthur  Krock 
points  out  in  his  New  York  Times  columns 
for  May  1,  and  indetd.  as  we  might  suspect 
entirely  en  our  own.  the  effect  on  prospective 
dcnors  will  be  that,  "if  they  are  obliged  to 
calculate  a  large  tax  in  addition  to  a  large 
charitable  contribution,  they  will  not  make 
the  bequest  at  all,  human  nature  being  what 
it  is  " 

This  may  not  affect  our  colleges  to  any  very 
great  extent,  as  few  of  them  get  any  large 
bequests,  but  affect  them  it  will,  even  in 
small  amounts.  Beyond  this  field,  of  course, 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions will  inevitably  feel  the  pinch. 

If  such  a  recommendation  of  the  Treasury 
Department  is  acted  upon,  what  will  be  the 
result  for  all  non-State  schools.  Indeed,  but 
in  particular  for  our  Catholic  schools?  Either 
one  of  two  possibilities:  either  the  schools, 
with  reduced  incomes,  will  function  less  ef- 
fectively, with  many  students,  deprived  cf 
financial  aid.  forced  to  shift  to  State-sup- 
ported schools;  or  Government  funds  will 
have  to  be  supplied  to  our  schools  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  as  usual.  With  Govern- 
ment subsidies  will  inevitably  come  a  meas- 
ure, at  least,  of  Government  control. 

It  is  clear  that  either  of  these  two  even- 
tualities constitutes  a  definite  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  our  Catholic  school  system.  Such 
a  threat  may  or  may  not  t>e  in  the  minds  of 
the  proponents  of  the  p"an;  Indeed,  the  im- 
mediate reason  for  it  is  the  raising  of  moneys 
for  the  war  effort.  In  the  supreme  task  cf 
waging  and  winning  this  war.  the  Catholic 
schools  are  cooperating  and  willing  to  coop- 
erate more,  even  at  the  cost  of  sacrifice. 

But  *his  proposed  plan  is  not  an  immediate 
help  in  the  raising  of  additional  revenues. 
The  Government  will  benefit  from  it  only  on 
future  deaths,  topped  off  by  a  lag  of  18  mouths 


before  penalty  tax  provisions  are  .  ,  ^^ 
A-s  Mr.  Krock  sums  up;  "Tlie  Treasiiry  s  »ug- 
gestlon  could  bring  In  no  1942  revenue,  and 
not  much  next  year  and  the  j-ear  thereafter  " 
Treasury  officials  must  see  th:s  inadequacy, 
and  hence  the  suspicion  Is  rising  lu  educa- 
tional circles  that  under  what  purports  to 
be  the  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  lurks  a  desire 
to  lake  over,  more  and  more,  control  of  the 
finances  and  policies  of  the  independent 
schools. 

This  fear  Is  not  peculiar  to  Catholic  edu- 
cators It  has  been  voiced,  for  example,  by 
Dr  Dixon  Ryan  Fox.  president  of  Union  Col- 
lege, who  states:  Tf  the  Federal  Uoverument 
sCiZcs  in  whole  or  in  pait  what  alumni  and 
others  have  intended  to  bequeath  to  Union, 
sooner  or  latei  the  Federal  Government  rould 
have  to  subsidize  it  to  a  comparable  amount 
and  thus  to  that  degree  control  it.'" 

This  plan  proposed  on  a  national  scale,  will 
be  a  further  aggravation  of  the  gruwlng  bur- 
den educational  Institutions  are  having  to 
bear  in  many  places  because  of  the  trend  to 
limit  sharply  the  extent  of  their  exemption 
from  property  taxes  It  was  ruled  recently  in 
one  place,  for  example,  tliat  a  religious  house 
of  studies,  because  the  teachl:  g  lu  it  is  con- 
fined to  members  of  the  religious  community 
(though  they  were  being  prepared  to  teach 
externs  in  their  many  colleges),  was  not 
properly  an  educational  institution,  and 
hence,  not  exempt  from  tax  If  teacher 
training  Is  not  an  educational  activity,  what 
is? 

The  few  editcjrlals  we  have  seen  on  the  sub- 
ject have  invariably  opposed  the  Treasury 
plan  on  the  grounds  that  it  will  cripple  edu- 
cational and  charitable  work,  and  that  is  un- 
fortunate and  true  But  the  real  danger, 
though  not  so  immediately  painful,  is  more 
menacing — the  danger  of  the  octopvis  of 
bureaucracy  winding  Itself  more  and  more 
around  the  whole  Independent  school  struc- 
ture, our  magnificent  Catholic  system,  for 
which  we  have  spared  no  sacrifice.  Included. 
The  danger  has  always  existed,  though  re- 
motely; now  it  looms  very  large  and  definite 
What  can  we  do  about  it?  This,  to  qujte 
from  an  editorial  in  the  Sin  Francisco  Chron- 
icle for  March  30:  "Congress  must  be  made 
aware  of  opposition  by  every  thoughtful 
citizen  looking  to  the  long-range  welfare  of 
the  Nation." 

Opposition  to  the  bill  on  the  part  of  edu- 
cators may  be  shrugged  off  at  Wa5^hington 
as  being  Just  what  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  profession.  Jealous  against  having  Its 
vested  interests  diminished.  But  knowledge 
of  tlie  scheme  and  opp>osltlon  to  It  from  In- 
terested laymen  may  result  in  the  scheme 
beins  definitely  abandoned. 

And  laymen.  Catholic  laymen,  ought  to  be 
interested,  for  It  will  affect  their  children's 
education,  and  greatly  hamper  the  wo.k  of 
the  church.  Unity  in  wartime  Is,  of  course, 
greatly  to  be  desired:  cooperntion  with  the 
Government  is  imperative,  but  not  blind  co- 
operation in  a  plan  that  will  eventuallv  en- 
gender here  the  very  situat.on  we  deplore 
abroad — state  absolutism  In  education. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

flON-  J,  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF     TLNM-  -.^I  f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1942 

Mr.  PRIEST.     Mr   Speaker.  It  is  both 
encouraging  and  inspiring  to  note  the 
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widespread  and  understandlnR  Interest 
amoriK  th*-  youn?  people  of  th"  Nation 
In  the  fundamentals   of   A  n  de- 

mocracy. 

Under  leave  granted  to  extern 
marts  I  am  Jncludinc  here  an 
oration    by    John    Randolph 
Na.shvtlle.  Tenn.     This  youn(z  m 
dLstrlct  won  first  place  in  the  St 
torical  contest  for  original  ora 

His  address  follows: 

THE  nrvur  or  '** 

Just  IM  yrars  h«v«  passMl  slnci 
Ir.g  of  the  KTeatest  \e9nl  document 
lean    ;  V     !       .ment    which 

Amrri  '  :tj  and   that  1 

which   lie   l.ad   struggled  thmugh 
yi-ar*   nf   fighting      It    is   now   ]u.-<t 
Blnce  the  signing  of  the  Bill  of  Ri 
document  In  American  history  that 
American  the  rights  which  people  if 
tlons  and  all  creeds  have  wanted  a 
for   through   all    the  centuries  slnci 
ginning  (  f   time      Now,  when   Ame 
the  greatest  crisis  she  has  ever  fiicejl 
youth  of  America  should  remrmber 
dear  to  our  hearts   the  ideals  aw' 
our  American  forefathers 

We  should  remember  that  thesr 
flghTu.g  fundam  titally  for  the  sam  • 
that  wp  are      But  let  •  laik  back  f 
ment    and    study    thc«e    first    Amer 
w.is  a  long  time  ago — hunger  than  a 
alive  on  this   earth  trday  would  r 
member — that    there   came   into   ex 
bein;;.  such  a  spirit  that  he  ha»  si 
the  wonder  cf  the  world      Out  of  t 
and   <  fa  country  torn   by 

and  t  ira  of  war  the  Amer 

birth 

And  yet    that  man-made  ctindlt 
■enship  wns  only  a  dim   shade  of 
been  going  on  for  a  thousand  yeats 
was  aomeihing  dt'eper  in  the  Amer 
•Ing.    s<imeth:ng    more  s:icr«l.   whic 
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and  which  for  want  of  a  better  namf 
■  call — thf   Anv  >ul      His  stat 

dora  in  1776  :i  It  »as  net  cti 

won  until  the  e::d  ul  the  Revniuthi  1 
was  the  giwl  of  the  tears  and  -wea 
bertesm  champions  of  Ubeny 

NiUrUhed  in  the  heart  of  t^•    -   *+:<:  In.-h- 
man.     the     determined      Ei  n.      the 

thrifty  Scotchman,  all  natiof'.,i;::;t  s  i<>r  that 
matter  the  American  soul  grew  ho  ilthy  and 
d-  :     here     in     free     Amenc.i        There 

tj  '■>  be    rn    I'mlt   to   the    th  ngs    that 

co'.Dd   be  ac;  d   here      The   opp.)rtu- 

nities   were  r._ :■  s      The  fron  lers   were 

elastic  and  receding  Democracy  1;  1  Its  pure 
state  was  the  creed  of  all  honest  men  and 
ttee  dread  of  the  unacrupulous  Junerlca — 
the  land  of  golden  opportun 

Bu*   there  w.is  a  stopping   ,  Man   In 

h  ■    had   l)eccme  civUiZT-d      He   foucht 

t;  '  'otiT  over   vague,   Intangib  e  beliefs 

He  spUh-d  his  life's  blood  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle at  the  mere  whisper  of  Influx  ntlal  de- 
mand ClvU  War  ravaged  Amer  ca  for  4 
lor.if  years  and  bnnher  fough'  against 
brv  her  In  1917  lifeblocd  flow  »d  freely 
asam.  and  death  rt\»ched  down  Into  the 
krrr.es  cf  countless  American  m^'  hers  and 
^  to  take  their  sons,  their  p  ized  pos- 
ns  And  now,  just  24  yean*  since  the 
armlstic*  ending  that  horrible  rightmare. 
World  War  No  1.  we  find  that  we  are  faced 
with  the  same  situation  as  in  1917  However, 
during  all  this  time  what  has  tecome  of 
the  American  spirit  and  the  Amer  can  soul? 
We  find  that  throughout  the  perKK)  of  Amer- 
ican history,  whether  at  the  peaJ  of  pros- 
perity or  in  the  depths  cf  a  mn  ey  panic. 
that  the  spirit  of  those  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration oX  Independence,  baa  rem  imed. 
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But  after  the  conflagration  In  the  early 
twentieth  century  had  died  out  and  brief 
prosperity  had  run  Ita  feeble  course.  America 
and  her  people  found  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  new  world  condr  ions  No  longer  were  the 
frontiers  elastic  and  receding  No  longer 
could  man  always  make  his  living  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brew  More  than  ever  before 
without  knowing  1'  he  had  become  a  social 
animal  who  cculd  not  live  a  normal  life  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  the  modern  economic 
system.  His  ignorance  of  this  fact  was 
brought  to  light  ty  the  financial  crisis  cf 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  thirties,  with  Its 
secretive,  unhealthful  influence  of  widespread 
unemployment,  strikes,  droughts,  floods, 
monopoly,  and  concentration  cf  capital,  cla.ss 
hatred,  and  death  in  Its  mbst  Inhuman  forms. 
We  young  people  grew  up  in  this  turmoil — 
th-re  Is  no  denyln?  the  fact  We  have  sat 
at  the  dinner  tables  In  our  homes  and  heard 
father  and  mother  discuss  often  hopele.<ssly 
the  pitiful  condition,  of  not  only  America, 
but  the  whole  world  We  have  gone  to  school 
and  seen  our  history  iKoks  and  civics  books 
fill  up  t)efore  our  very  eyes  with  page  after 
page  cf  world  catastrophes  and  miseries.  And 
what  Is  more  alarming,  we  have  seen  the  older 
people  around  u.s  grow  discouraged  and  th;ow 
up  their  hands  in  despair  and  place  on  the 
trtmbllng.  Inexperienced  shoulders  of  youth 
the  burden  cf  a  bankrupt  America  and  a 
suffering  world.  We  have  seen  social  reform 
c  rned  on  with  the  unwelcome  promise  that 
when  we  are  grown  we  will  still  be  paying 
for  the  little  bit  of  good  that  Is  being  done 
now 

But  this  is  not  the  complete  story.  If  It 
were,  most  of  us  would  have  to  admit  that 
there  Is  not  much  worth  living  for  In  the 
world  today.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  every 
reason  to  live  and  to  fight  for  our  lives.  The 
world  around  us  has  toppled  over  with  such 
a  reatur  ding  cra.*h  that  we  here  deep  In  cur 
falae  l-iclation  have  been  awakened  and  have 
seen  that  we  are  actually  In  a  war  that  we 
must  not  lose  And  with  a  spirit  like  the 
spirit  of  those  men  who  ga^ered  In  Independ- 
ence Hall  a  century  and  a  half  ago  we  will 
prove  to  th»  world  that  democracy  can.  will, 
and  rrust  work. 

The  cowardly  attack  made  on  Pearl  Harbor 
on  the  Sunday  morning  cf  December  7,  1941, 
Will  live  through  the  years  as  the  direct  cause 
cf  the  greatest  struggle  that  this  world  has 
ever  soen  But  cne  thing  is  certain,  this  at- 
tack by  Japan  has  brought  the  Spirit  of  "76 
back  .nto  existence  after  a  rest  of  20  or  25 
years.  It  has  made  us  human  again.  It  has 
given  the  workingmi.n  the  money  to  fill  his 
dinner  pail  It  has  rjused  the  sleeping  forces 
of  American  capitalism  and  shown  that  big 
business  and  little  business,  the  laborer,  the 
administrator,  and  the  Government  official 
belong  side  by  side  In  a  common  cause 

As  for  the  resignation  cf  old  age.  it.  too.  Is 
passing  In  fact,  old  men  seem  to  be  run- 
ning the  world  these  days  Winston  Church- 
Ill  at  the  age  of  63  has  come  back  from 
planned  retirement  to  steer  his  beloved  Eng- 
land into  harbor,  Cordell  Hull.  71  years  old. 
directs  the  foreign  policy  of  the  last  great 
stronghold  of  democracy,  and  old  age  Is  once 
more  setting  the  pace  for  the  youth  of  the 
land 

This  world  will  never  be  exactly  the  same 
again,  everyone  admits  that  But  whatever 
will  be  the  life  the  American  will  lead  20  or 
30  years  from  now — and  that,  by  the  way. 
will  be  the  life  of  today's  Iwys  and  girls, 
you  ard  I 

But  during  the  last  decade  we  have  seen 
another  spirit  seize  the  world  In  Its  grip 
One  day  last  year.  Count  Ciano.  son-in-law 
to  Mussolini  and  high  official  in  Italian  mili- 
tary circles,  made  a  statement  to  the  press  In 
which  he  expressed  the  thought  that  aerial 


bombing  had  become  an  art  of  esthetic 
beauty  rather  than  a  murderous  task  He 
related  how  when  flying  high  over  his  mili- 
tary objective  that  it  was  with  a  glow  of  pride 
that  he  released  a  precious  load  of  "manna 
from  heaven'  and  that,  as  he  looked  below 
him.  those  smoking  ruins,  boiling  and  fuming 
to  the  sky,  were  to  him  like  a  beautiful  flower 
unfolding  Its  petals  to  the  heavens 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  Is  the  symbol 
of  the  spirit  which  the  world  is  combating 
today,  we're  not  fighting  Hitler,  Mu.ssolinl, 
Clano.  or  any  other  one  man.  but  rather  the 
forces  of  evil  of  which  they  are  merely  the 
incarnation. 

Just  after  the  British  burned  Washington 
in  1814.  one  of  those  early  American  patriots 
made  this  statement.  "You  may  break  our 
backs  with  your  artillery,  but  you  can  never 
break  our  spirit." 

And  now  in  closing  I  would  like  to  leave 
you  with  Just  this  one  thought.  An  aviation 
training  cadet  leaving  home  for  the  first  time 
In  all  his  brief  20  years  left  his  heartbroken 
mother  with  these  comforting  words, 
"Mother.  If  It  be  my  duty  to  serve  my  coun- 
try by  fighting  from  the  cockpit  of  an  air- 
plane, God  give  me  strength  to  do  my  Job 
well." 

My  friends,  with  a  spirit  like  this  we  can't 
lose.  For  it  has  ripened  with  the  passage  of 
time  and  surely  it  will  not  fade,  amd  the 
clamor  of  two  or  three  powers.  Yes:  that 
spirit  of  '76  and  that  spirit  of  '41  will  live  in 
the  hearts  of  Americans  forever. 

John  Randolph  Bibb. 
Age  15,  Winner  of  Original  Oratory  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville,  April  1942. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In 
America  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  magnificent  defense  China  has 
made  against  the  invading  hordes  of 
Japan.  When  we  consider  the  tools,  im- 
plements of  war,  and  materiel  possessed 
by  the  Chinese,  we  can  only  wonder  at 
the  courage  and  resourcefulness  this  na- 
tion has  presented  to  the  world  in  this 
conflict. 

Under  leave  heretofore  granted,  I  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  article 
written  by  Owen  Lattimore.  entitled  "How 
to  Win  the  War,"  which  is  as  follows: 

HOW  TO  WIN    THE  WAR 

(The  author,  Owen  Lattimore,  knows  the 
Chinese  people  more  intimately  than  any 
other  living  American.  Chosen  by  President 
Roosevelt  as  personal  political  adviser  to 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  he  is  now 
going  back  to  China  after  a  brief  visit  in  the 
United  States  Lattimore  grew  up  in  China, 
where  his  father,  an  American  professor,  took 
htm  as  a  child  He  has  spent  most  of  his 
years  there  as  a  businessman  and  newspa- 
perman, and  speaks  the  language  and  its 
various  dialects  like  a  native  •  •  •  He 
brings  to  the  American  people  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  messages  since  the  war 
began.) 
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The  length  of  this  war  and  the  kind  of 
world  we  shall  have  when  peace  comes  de- 
pend considerably  on  China — and  the  lessons 
we  Americans  can  learn  from  China. 

China,  her  best  lands  invaded,  her  cities 
8'tCkcd  and  looted,  has  fought  off  Japan  for 
ne^rly  5  years  of  bitter  war.  She  has  no 
merchant  marine  left,  only  one  or  two  rail- 
roads, and  not  as  much  automotive  transport 
as  she  could  use  rn  the  roads  that  Chinese 
englr.eerirg  skill  has  built.  She  lacks  planes, 
tanks,  artillery,  machinery,  steel.  She  has 
lees  paso  ine  in  a  year  than  we  burn  in  one 
Sunciay  of  pleasure  riding.  Jap  planes  bomb 
her  towns  and  villages  at  will.  Millions  of 
her  people  have  been  killed  or  wounded.  The 
hardships  the  Chinese  have  endured  are  al- 
most incredible.  Their  morale  is  excellent. 
Sometimes  they  worry  a  little  about  the 
morale  of  the  United  States.  They  want  to 
know  wha*  they  can  do  to  help  us 

China  offers  us  an  example  of  military 
skill  which,  despite  miserable  equipment, 
finally  stopped  the  Japanese  Army  In  its 
tracks;  she  offers  us  bases  within  easy  l>omb- 
tng  range  of  Japan,  a  manpower  greater  than 
that  of  Russia,  and  a  unique  knowledge  of 
Japanese  military  tactics. 

Greatest  of  all.  she  offers  us  a  spirit  and  an 
example. 

An  American,  returning  from  China  to  his 
native  land  In  these  days,  feels  a  sense  of 
strangeness  and  unreality. 

He  hears  a  young  man  complaining  about 
the  tire  shortage — and  he  thinks  of  a  long 
caravan  of  Chinese  straining  along  rutted 
rca:ls.  each  drawing  a  quarter-ton  of  freight 
toward  the  armies  500  miles  to  the  front 

He  hears  a  housewife  upset  by  the  diflQ- 
culties  of  getting  a  nurse  because  so  many 
have  gone  into  the  Army — and  in  his  mind's 
eye  he  sees  the  wounded  Chinese  soldiers 
dying  In  the  fields  because  China  lacks  medi- 
cines and  ambulances  which  could  save  their 
lives. 

He  hears  a  prosperous  American  moaning 
over  how  the  war  will  cut  Into  his  income — 
and  he  remembers  the  millions  of  Chinese 
families  whcse  savings  have  been  cut  95  per- 
cent by  the  Inevitable  Inflation. 

He  hears  able-bodied  men  discussing  nerv- 
ously what  would  happen  if  the  enemy  ob- 
tained a  foothold  on  our  coasts— and  he 
thinks  of  the  Chinese,  who  are  completely 
undaunted  by  an  enemy  which  long  ago  took 
over  all  their  coasts  and  large  cities  and  most 
fertile  lands. 

I  do  not  complain  of  this.  It  is  natural 
encuch.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we.  under 
the  same  spur  of  danger,  would  do  as  well 
as  the  Chinese.  But  why  must  we  wait  for 
such  a  spur?  If  we  can  lock  on  the  Chinese 
with  intelligence  and  imagination,  if  we  can 
learn  from  them  how  they  work  miracles 
by  teamwork,  by  self-sacrifice,  by  a  proud 
new  spirit  of  fighting  for  a  better  country 
and  a  better  world — then  we,  too,  can  work 
miracles.  We  can  win  a  quicker  victory  and 
a  greater  peace.  If  you  want  to  know  hew 
to  win  the  war,  study  China. 

The  Chinese  show  us  what  can  be  done 
whsn  every  man  and  boy  does  his  part.  They 
do  not  worry  whether  that  part  seems  glam- 
orous or  important;  they  know  that  the  sum 
total  of  effort  is  the  thing  that  counts — the 
millions  of  little  contributions  which  go  Into 
the  common  pot.  The  individual  Chinese 
may  be  only  breaking  stones  with  a  hammer 
or  carrying  earth  in  a  basket,  but  by  the 
thcusands  they  build  an  airport  In  the  moun- 
tains as  well  as  we  could  build  it  with  ovir 
elaborate  machinery.  Each  knows  that  he. 
with  hammer  or  basket,  is  fighting  in  a  great 
cause. 

That  cause,  Americans  must  realize,  is  not 
merely  to  beat  Japan.  China  Is  flghtlng  for 
genuine  independence,  such  as  the   western 


nations  (including  ourselves)  did  not  allow 
her  before  the  war.  Her  aspirations  include 
freedom  and  democracy  for  India  and  her 
other  Asiatic  neighbors — a  bloc  making  up 
about  one-half  the  entire  htiman  race. 

This  new  spirit  of  Chinas  is  as  powerful 
in  the  Orient  today  as  was  the  spirit  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  It  was 
dramatized  by  the  reception  given  to  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek  when  he  visited 
India  3  months  ago. 

If  we  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  new  China, 
she  can  help  us  as  much  as  we  help  her 

Misunderstanding  of  China  has  already  cost 
us  dearly.  We  underrated  China  We  said, 
"If  Japan  can't  even  smash  China,  how  can 
Japan  attack  America?  '  Such  thinking  led 
to  the  disasters  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  in  the 
South  Pacific 

Let's  not  make  such  mistakes  again.  The 
American  people  should  study  this  ancient 
Chinese  nation,  which  now  stirs  with  the  en- 
ergy of  a  wounded  and  awakening  giant. 

China.  In  an  area  1';,  times  that  of  the 
United  States,  has  450.000.000  people.  An 
enormous  country,  of  ancient  culture,  but 
unprepared  for  modern  war.  A  land  of  mil- 
lions cf  little  hand-worked  farms,  but  pos- 
sessing few  factories,  most  of  which  are 
concentrated  in  the  coastal  cities  and  con- 
trolled by  foreigners — including  Japanese.  • 
In  1937.  2  years  before  the  war  began 
in  Europe,  Japan  unleashed  her  mechanized 
Army  against  this  apparently  helpless  neigh- 
bor     It  was  the  world's  first  blitzkrieg 

Swiftly  Japan  slashed  over  a  quarter  of 
China's  territory,  containing  nearly  half  of 
China's  people,  all  her  large  cities,  much  of 
her  fertile  farm  lands,  and  practically  all  cf 
her  factories  and  railroads.  Chinas  desper- 
ately fighting  armies  were  battered  and 
dri%en  back,  her  little  air  force  wiped  out, 
her  capital  sackec  and  looted 

Japan  expected  China  to  collapse.  So  did 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  she  fought  on. 
Almost  barehanded,  she  devised  her  own 
methods  of  defense.  Gradually  she  slowed 
down  the  apparently  invincible  Japanese 
Army;  finally  she  stalled  it  to  a  halt,  drove 
it  back  a  little. 

How  China  did  this  is  one  of  the  most 
heroic  and  dramatic  stories  in  human  history. 
Americans,  of  all  people,  should  appreciate 
the  possibilities  in  these  new  Allies  of  ours; 
for  America  once  endured  such  a  situation 
and  won  through.  For  4  years  now  the 
Chinese  have  lived  In  the  atmosphere  which 
our  ancestors  knew  at  Valley  Forge. 

It  is  a  story  of  machinery  dragged  into  the 
Interior  by  sheer  manpower;  of  migrations 
as  vast  as  America's  own  migration  to  the 
West;  of  endless  guerrilla  warfare  behind 
the  Japanese  lines;  of  uncovering  unsus- 
pected national  resources;  of  hundreds  of 
little  "vest  pocket"  factories  built  in  caves 
and  forests:  of  hardships  such  as  America 
has  not  known  since  Washington's  day — the 
story  of  the  rebirth  of  a  nation. 

Not  long  ago,  in  a  cave  in  southern  China. 
I  watched  men  making  rifles.  With  Japanese 
planes  ranging  frequently  overhead,  this  was 
the  only  safe  place  for  the  machinery.  Mois- 
ture dripped  from  the  roof  of  the  cave,  so 
the  men   hud  to   work  under  tarpaulins. 

One  of  the  most  highly  skilled  workers, 
handling  a  delicate,  multiple-adjustment 
lathe,  was  a  14-year-old  boy  He  told  me  he 
came  from  a  little  farm  In  northeast  China. 
Two  years  ago  the  Japs  swept  in.  The  farm- 
house was  burned;  the  twy's  parents  were 
killed  or  disappeared.  The  boy  escaped,  crept 
through  the  Jap  lines,  and  traveled  2.000 
miles  on  foot  into  south  China. 

Now.  this  homeless  farm  kid.  by  the  hard- 
est kind  of  application,  has  made  himself  a 
flrst-rate  machinist.  He  not  only  puts  In  a 
hard  day  6  work  himself,  but  studies  at  night 


In  the  factory  school  which  is  helped  by 
Government  funds.  Every  little  factory  in 
China  is  now  a  technological  training  insti- 
tute. 

This  t>oy.  and  bis  experience,  tell  a  ^ood 
deal  about  the  new  China  Millions  of 
others,  like  him.  have  made  their  way 
through  the  Japanese  lines  to  Join  the  Army 
or  to  help  in  production.  Milllona,  push- 
ing into  sparsely  populated  western  China 
like  American  pioneers,  have  opened  up  sur- 
prising new  sources  of  coal,  oil,  iron,  and 
metals  to  help  carry  on   the  war 

Others,  like  this  boy,  have  proved  that  the 
Chinese  are  as  quick  at  mastering  machinery 
as  any  other  nation 

The  Japanese  seized  the  Chinese  factory 
regions — but  they  didn't  get  all  the  factories. 
The  Chinese  managed  to  carry  away  Into 
free  China  some  150.000  tons  of  factory  ma- 
chinery They  pulltnl  it  up  the  river  tn  Junks, 
they  loaded  it  on  primitive  caru.  tliey 
hoisted  it  up  mountain  slopes,  tliey  earned 
it  on  their  backs 

China  used  it  as  nucleus  to  build  new  In- 
dustries from  the  ground  up  The  Chinese 
Government,  through  Industrial  coopera- 
tives, helped  finance  thousands  of  little  In- 
dustrial plants  employing  from  half  a  dosen 
to  a  hundred  men  Many  of  these  have 
grown  up  into  thriving  private  enterprlaee. 
So.  frcm  almost  nothing,  in  the  midst  of  war. 
from  under  the  shadow  of  defeat.  China 
create<l  an  industry  able  to  maintain  aa 
army  of  3.000,000  men 

This  army,  flghtlng  with  rifles  and  bayo- 
nets against  the  massed  tanlui.  planes,  and 
heavy  artillery  of  Japan,  suffered  hea\7  de- 
feats and  terrific  casualties  But.  under 
the  strategy  and  leadersliip  of  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  It  was  never  routed.  It 
never  fell  into  panic.    It  was  never  encircled. 

Chiang  realized  that  his  men.  without 
modern  arras,  could  not  defeat  the  mecha- 
nized Japanese  armies  In  the  fiat  coastal 
regions.  He  fought,  fell  back,  scorched  the 
earth  (the  Russians  learned  something  from 
that) .  and  fought  again.  As  he  says.  "I  traded 
space  for  time." 

Then,  when  he  reached  the  wooded  hills 
and  mountains,  where  Japanese  tanks  and 
trucks  could  not  operate,  and  where  his  men 
could  find  shelter  from  the  swarming  Jap 
planes,  he  held.  There  he  still  holds,  tying 
down  more  Japanese  troops  than  were 
needed  to  overrun  the  Philippines.  Malaya, 
Java,  and  South  Burma  but  unable  to  put 
on  a  big  offensive  until  he  gets  more  tanks, 
artillery,  and  planes  He  is,  however,  able 
to  make  local  offensives  A  lew  months  ago. 
at  Changsha,  he  inflicted  on  the  Japanese 
Army  their  heaviest  defeat  in  this  war 

He  showed  how  to  break  up  the  dread  Jap 
"infiltration"  attacks,  which  so  baffied  the 
British  In  Malaya  and  the  Dutch  In  Java,  and 
turned  Japanese  advances  into  traps  where 
thousands  were  cut  to  pieces.  He  learned  the 
tricks,  habits,  and  weaknesses  of  the  Jap  mili- 
tary machine  I  think  it  would  be  wuse  for 
us  to  Invite  some  of  Chiang's  veteran  officers 
to  advise  our  armies  in  these  matters.  The 
swift  Jupanesc  method  of  landing  operations, 
which  took  some  of  the  United  Nations  so  by 
surprise,  have  been  used  on  the  Chinese  coast 
for  4  years. 

But  generalship  did  not  save  China.  She 
would  have  been  lost  If  she  had  not  been 
drawn  together  and  strengthened  by  Chiangs 
basic  ideas. 

One  l.s  this:  A  fellow  never  puts  up  quite  so 
good  a  fight  to  preserve  something  as  to  get 
something,  something  simple  and  under- 
standable, like  freedom. 

Anotler  is.  you  cannot  defend  any  land 
unless  the  troops  and  the  population  feel  that 
they  are  together  and  have  an  equal  stake  In 
that  defense. 
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That,  fundatnentaily.  Is  what  !• 
Japanese  ad  vane  in  China  Th 
made  ffrrai  figbtrr*  out  of  a  pt-ac*^ 

!  rse  t  «  V,  :    4t    ifi  » • 

t  -  from  !■'..  even   t: 

have  overrun 

It  u  this  new  spirit  which.  If  wr 
Ui.derstand  and  re»p<>ct  It.  can  be 
a'.Iy     It  la  the  key  to  cooperation 
An  example  cf  what  such  c<>>pera 
J-    thf   Brhifverr.enl  of  Gen    Clairi 
I  ziulT  *  fliers  In  the  A    V    O  — the 
Volunteer  Group 

Everyone    knows     the    heroism 
Ammcans  whom  the  Chlne5e  call 
Tigers      OperatlnK   attaln»t   heavy 
have  shot  down  hundreds  of  Jap 
at  a  ratio  of  20  Jap  losaes  for  each 
own      What  la  not  known  is  how 
Chinese    cooperation     contributed 
vicrorles 

General    Chennault    understood 
Fplnt   of  China       Most   of   his 
wre  made  up  of  Chinese     The 
!       1    him  with  one  of   the  best 

.^  world     For  hundreds  r-f  mi! 
c    •    ■     •    '■    ::    1  'iiennaulfs  h' 
^   :  ■  .  •  .    lual   watcher- 

amall  portable  radio  transmitters 
v&rninK  at  the  first  sign  of  Japan^ 
Every   avenue  of  approach  was 
Chungking  we  used  to  get  our  ral 
as  much  as  an  hour  and  a  half 
Jap  plane*  appeared 

As  a  result    Chennault's  men 
while   under  the   protection   of  t 
alarm    net.    caught    on    the 
aleepless     vigilance     can     tench 
which  we,  for  all  our  automatic 
tora    need  to  know 

One   of   the   spectacular    but    li 
successes  of  this  war  was  the  raid 
capiul    of    French    Indochina 
bombers    protected    by    American 
Group  fighter  planes     The  slow 
awlfi    fighters    had    to    take   off   a 
times   and  different   places,   fly   hi 

>    and    meet    at    an   exact 
5         :      I:   was  earned  out  on    t^ 
J      -  were  cautjfit  flatfooted 
l:   -.r.eir  mar  materials  were  t; 

Thua.   Chinese   and    American 
r  '    •.^.  in  the  most  complicated  sor 
requiring  split-second  timing 
b.-uiiantly  In  what  was  r 
Harbor   '     This    ahowa    v* 
•  teamwork  can  do. 

M my  Americans  seem  to  think 
r.t  M>  as  a  likat>le  but  stimehow 
They  say  the  Chinese  "can  t  u:; 
chinery. "  or   "won't  fight  in  the  ra 
everything  backward  ' 

This  IS  ailly     I  passed  most  of 
years   among    the   Chinese,    work 
•    biisineasman    and    newspaper:, 
them,  and  traveled  with  them  on 
trails  that  lead  to  India  and  Rua» 
known   Chinese    farmers,   prof 
men,   mechanics.  8»ildlers    and   sc 
have  never  t)eeii  able  to  discover 
>aos  of  inherent  ability  between 
•nd  Chinese      The  Chinese    »  ;..  r^ 
their  minds  to  It.  are  Just  a- 
science  and   industry   as  an;.    1 1- 
world 

Not  until  recently,  however,  ha^ 
neae  paid  much  attention  to  th 
Only  in  our  day  have  foreign 
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bitter  experience  convinced  the  Chinese  that 
they  cannot  survive  without  modern  science 
and  machinery.  China  wants  to  preserve 
uhat  is  best  In  her  old  philosophy  and  iradl- 
tuns.  but  combine  "JiL»  with  what  Is  best  In 
scirnce 

S.ie  has  worked  miracles  with  what  she 
has.  but  her  indust-y  Is  tiny  by  our  stand- 
artls  She  supplies  her  Army  with  food, 
clothing,  blankets,  rifles,  machine  guns,  hand 
grenades,  and  trench  mortars.  She  has  no 
.  pment  for  making  the  planes,  tanks,  and 
.  y  artillery  which  would  enable  her  to 
ta;^e  the  offensive  against  the  mechanized 
Jap  armies. 

China  has  been  compelled  to  make-do  with 
what  she  had.  Con.slder  what  we.  apply- 
ing such  a  spirit  to  our  vast  resources,  can 
achieve 

One  thing  China  had  was  an  old  skill  In 
"human  engineering  '  In  Chinese  history 
fl(xxl.s  and  droughts  have  killed  millions  of 
petjple  To  meet  these  emergencies  the  Chi- 
nese have  learned  the  quick  marshaling  and 
effective  use  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  even 
of  millions,  of  workers.  These  workers  can 
perform  fantastic  tasks  with  little  more  than 
picks,  «hoveIs,  wheelbarrows,  baskets,  and 
poles  They  can  harnese  floods  or  build  miles 
of  irrigation  ditches  almost  overnight 

This  old  genius,  combined  with  the  new 
spirit,  has  helped  save  China 

As  the  Japanese  Army  and  Navy  moved 
down  the  China  coist.  the  Chinese  realized 
that  they  would  be  cut  off  completely  from 
the  outside  world  They  propo.*ed  the  gi- 
gantic task  of  building  a  road  Into  Burma. 
European  and  American  engineers  said  it 
was  probably  lieyonl  Chinese  resources,  and 
certainly  cotild  not  Ije  completed  in  leas  than 
3  or  4  years. 

"We  cant  wait,"  naiA  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  Chinese  workers 
were  swarming  thrtugh  the  mountains  and 
Jungles  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 

They  could  not  be  fed  and  protected  as 
our  workers  are  Thousands  died  of  acci- 
dents along  the  precipitous  slopes,  or  per- 
lshe<l  from  the  Jungle  fevers.  They  worked 
without  adequate  machlnerj*;  they  watered 
the  road  with  their  sweat  and  blood. 

The  road  was  finished  In  16  months — less 
than  half  the  time  set  by  the  foreign  experts. 

Through  no  fault  of  the  Chinese,  the  main 
port  of  entry  for  that  road — Rangoon — has 
now  been  lost.  A  trickle  of  goods  still  comes 
through  other  Jungle  trails  from  India. 
Meanwhile,  the  Chinese,  quietly  but  with  the 
same  fierce  energy  have  l>een  working  on 
another  road,  via  Assam  It  should  be  com- 
pleted .'^oon  after  this  article  is  published 

Can  China  fight  on  without  the  Burma 
Road,  without  the  Assam  Road?  Certainly, 
She  can  continue  Indefinitely  to  fight  a  de- 
fensive war  But  she  cant  help  us,  by  put- 
ting on  a  powerful  offensive  against  Japan, 
without  modern  weapons  from  outside.  That 
U  why  It  IS  a  misnomer  to  call  these  roads 
"Chinas  life  line"  More  truly,  they  are 
America's  life  line  If  we  keep  our  end  open, 
the  Chinese  will  keep  the  roads  open 

II  we  are  to  l)omb  Japan  from  Chinese 
bases  we  shall  need  big  airports  Can  the 
Chir.ese  build  such  modern  airports? 

Chungking,  the  Chinese  wartime  capital.  Is 
In  mountainous  country  It  hasn't  even 
a  railway  line,  so  airports  became  doubly  Im- 
portant Level  ground  was  hard  to  find. 
Almost  the  only  flat  place  was  a  sand  bar  In 
the  river,  too  soft  for  planes  to  land,  and 
often  covered  by  floods 

It  seemed  an  Impossible  engineering  prob- 
lem— but  not  to  the  Chinese  They  paved 
that  sand  bar  with  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
each  about  a  yard  square  or  (27  cubic  feetl, 
hewn  by  band  out  of  the  quarries.     Some- 


times the  river  rises  and  rushes  over  the  air- 
port, but  it  cant  budge  these  massive  stones. 
When  the  water  goes  down,  the  airports  Is 
still  there,  solid  as  ever. 

In  other  places  the  Chinese  have  dug  en- 
tire airfields  In  mountainsides.  They  make 
quick  work  of  airports  In  ordinary  country. 
Is  there  a  hill  in  the  way?  Five  thousand 
workers — ten  thousand  will  swarm  on  that 
hill  and  carry  It  away  in  baskets.  Yes:  when 
we  supply  the  planes.  China  will  supply  the 
place  for  them  to  work. 

Americans  who  say.  "If  only  the  Russians 
would  let  us  use  Vladivostok."  overlook  the 
fact  that  China  has  ba.ses  within  500  miles 
of  the  Japanese  city  of  Nagasaki,  and  within 
easy  flying  fortress  range  of  Tokyo  Itself. 
The  Chinese  bases  are  far  better  than  the 
Russian,  because  they  ire  right  on  the  flank 
of  all  the  Japanese  shipping  lanes  by  which 
she  must  ."^upply  her  forces  in  the  south  Pa- 
cific, the  East  Indies,  and  Burma 

This  war  has  uprooted  vhole  populations 
in  China.  It  ftas  torn  families  apart,  it  has 
killed  or  wounded  millions  But  it  has  done 
something  for  China,  too.  The  great  migra- 
tions; and  movements  of  troops  have  enabled 
all  sections  of  China  to  become  acquainted 
with  one  another.  A  land  long  torn  by  inner 
dissension  and  local  prejudices  has,  under 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  become  united.  Just  as  our 
Thirteen  Colonies  once  became  united. 

The  Chinese  have  developed  a  new  Individ- 
ual responsibility  and  self -discipline  The  iron 
has  entered  their  souls.  Last  summer  in 
Chungking  we  were  once  under  8  days  of  al- 
most continuous  day  and  night  bombing  by 
the  Japs — let  alone  weeks  and  weeks  of  inter- 
mittent raids  Never  have  I  seen  people  so 
calm  and  undaunted  With  each  alarm,  even 
the  smallest  children  would  gather  up  their 
little  belongings  and  take  their  proper  places. 
And  not  a  whine  nor  a  whimper  when  the 
bombs  fell. 

These  people  have  made  up  their  minds. 
They  know  that  dreadful  hardships  lie  ahead. 
As  the  generalissimo  told  them  recently, 
after  the  first  reverses  of  the  United  Nations, 
"You  have  suffered  4' 2  years  for  yourselves. 
Get  ready  now  and  suffer  even  longer  for  the 
sake  of  your  allies."  They  accept  that,  be- 
cause they  know  they  are  fighting  for  a  better 
China  and  a  better  world.  What  greater 
cause  could  there  be? 

It  was  before  dawn  on  December  8  that 
the  news  of  Pearl  Harbor  reached  Chung- 
king. China,  which  had  fought  so  long  alone, 
was  Joined  by  America.  England,  and  Hol- 
land. Chiang  Kai-sheks  first  reaction  was 
not  "Now  I  can  get  help."  but.  rather,  "How 
can  I  help  my  new  allies?" 

The  Chinese  have  always  been  friendly  to 
America.  We  have  been  friendly  toward 
them,  but  this  has  been  mixed  with  absent- 
minded  blundering  on  our  part. 

We  must  understand  this:  China  is  fight- 
ing to  beat  Japan  and  win  her  own  freedom. 
She  Is  fighting  for  a  better  and  more  demo- 
cratic world.  She  Is  not  fighting  and  bleed- 
ing herself  near  to  death  to  reestablish  the 
western  powers  In  Chinese  ports,  or  to  put 
her  A-slatic  neighbors  back  under  European 
Imperialism  She  takes  the  "four  freedoms" 
quite  literally 

One  Chinese  put  It  to  me  this  way:  "We 
know  it  Is  better  to  be  first-class  coolies 
under  European  rule  than  third-class  coolies 
under  Jap  rule.  But  the  difference  is  not 
enough  to  fight  and  die  for.  What  we  will 
fight  and  die  for  is  the  right  to  be  no  coolies 
at  all,  but  freemen  In  our  own  free 
countries." 

That  is  the  new  spirit,  not  only  in  China 
but  among  a  billion  people  in  Asia  That  is 
the  spirit,  so  akin  to  the  spirit  of  America, 
which  we  must  honor  if  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  achieve  a  worthy  peace. 
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HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF    NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Friday.  June  5,  1942 

Mr.  BLOOM  "Tr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exttna  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  addresses 
delivered  by  Lt.  Gen.  Hugh  A.  Drum  and 
by  Dr.  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  president  of 
Union  College,  at  the  Commencement 
Day  Luncheon  of  the  Alumni  Federation 
of  Columbia  University  on  Tuesday,  June 
2,  1942.  It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  on  page  A2052,  an  ad- 
dress delivered  on  the  same  day  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia  University,  entitled  "The 
American  Plan  To  Prevent  War." 

ADDRESS  BT  LT.  GEN.  HfCH  A  DRUM.  COMMAND- 
ING GENERAL  OF  THE  E.\STERN  DEITNSE 
COMMAND    AND    FIRST    ARMY 

Greetings  to  President  Butlrr  members  of 
the  governing  board,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Lacking  a  few  months, 
50  years  have  passed  since  I  entered  into  the 
educational  curriculum  of  New  York  City. 
My  father,  a  Regular  Army  captain,  came 
from  a  Nr'w  Mexico  Army  post  to  serve  as 
professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  at  the 
old  Jesuit  College  on  Sixteenth  Street.  I  was 
enrolled  in  the  institution  with  many  misplv 
ings;  far  western  life  had  possessed  my  con- 
sciousness I  wore  boot*  with  clanking 
spurs,  corduroy  trousers,  a  woolen  shirt  with 
a  flaring  tie,  and,  of  course,  a  large,  broad- 
brimmed  western  hat.  Mentally  I  toted  a 
gun  and  physically  swaggered  with  a  cow- 
boy's roll  Within  3  days  these  fascinations 
failed  to  impress  my  New  York  schoolmates, 
and  an  East  Side  lad  decided  to  test  them  in  a 
fistic  contest  I  learned  my  lesson  through  a 
good  beating  and  thereafter  threw  pretense 
to  the  wind  and  Joined  the  ranks  of  the  New 
York  City  lads. 

Toda:  Columbia  University  is  honoring  me 
by  conferring  the  degree  I  will  receive  this 
day.  Joining  the  ranks  of  our  Army  ;.n  the 
Spanish  War,  my  life  has  been  filled  with  in- 
cidents in  the  Philippines.  Japnn  and  China, 
In  the  Mediterranean,  In  Mexico,  in  France, 
in  Hawaii,  and  here  at  home  However,  you 
can  readily  understand  that  this  day  is  a 
climax  to  the  memory  of  a  youth  The  honor 
I  am  to  receive  from  the  university  is  deeply 
appreciated.  May  I  express  my  deep  thanks 
to  President  Butler  and  his  associates  for 
their  gracious  consideration  and  assure  you 
of  my  pride  in  being  one  of  your  numbers? 
Our  country  faces  today  the  most  exten- 
sive war  In  Its  history.  The  fundamental 
principles  and  causes  Involved  transcend  all 
our  national  efforts  other  than  those  asso- 
ciated with  our  independence  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union.  We  fight  not  only  to 
preserve  our  way  of  life,  but  destiny  has  de- 
creed, whether  we  desire  it  or  not,  that  we 
shall  fight  to  Insure  these  privileges  to  all  of 
mankind.  In  the  Spanish  War  days  our 
manifest  destiny  was  engulfed  in  an  imperi- 
alistic approach,  while  today  our  guide  is  a 
destiny  based  on  the  higher  plane  of  an 
American  spirit  and  spiritual  belief  and  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  future  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  world  must  spring  from  the 


ethics  and  mutual  respect  associated  there- 
with. 

Thus  this  war  Is  affecting  the  lives  of  every 
citizen  and  every  Institution — it  has  affected 
this  university,  even  this  Commencement 
Day.  While  our  thoughts  are  turned  from 
the  pursuit  of  enlightenment  and  are  held 
by  the  extent  and  grimness  of  the  war,  we 
sense  the  role  ahead  and  brace  ourselves  to 
face  the  sacrifices  essential  to  our  success. 
Fewer  alumni  have  returned  to  these  cere- 
monies because  many  are  already  in  the 
service  of  their  country  Today  fewer  men 
Will  be  graduated  In  arts  and  in  science.  In 
law,  and  In  medicine,  for  during  these  past 
months  young  men  in  the  several  schools 
have  departed  to  take  up  arms  in  our  cause. 
Between  their  earlier  way  of  life  and  their 
present  tasks,  between  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  waging  of  war.  between  a  uni- 
versity and  the  armed  forces,  the  differences 
at  first  glance  seem  enormou.s  Differences 
there  are,  of  course,  but  may  I  remind  you 
that  there  are  similarities  a!>  well? 

The  charter  granted  by  George  II  In  1754 
for  the  establishment  of  Kings  College — as 
this  university  was  then  called — was  an 
amazingly  broad  and  tolerant  document.  It 
provided  that  the  beard  of  governors  should 
not  "exclude  any  person  of  any  religious  de- 
nomination whatever  from  equal  liberty  and 
advantage  of  education,  or  from  any  of  the 
degrees,  liberties,  privileges,  benefits,  or  im- 
munities of  the  said  college  on  account  of 
his  particular  tenets  in  matters  of  religion. 

Thus  Into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  this 
university  was  woven  the  Idea  of  tolerance. 
So  today,  this  Nation  Is  fighting  for  toler- 
ance, though  tolerance  on  a  much  greater 
scale  than  ever  the  men  of  1754  could  have 
imagined  We  are  fighting  for  religious  tol- 
erance yes  But  also  political  tolerance,  that 
loyal  citizens  be  allowed  to  have  their  polit- 
ical differences  and  even  embody  these  dif- 
ferences In  political  parties  We  are  fighting 
for  national  tolerance;  that  each  nation  can 
lead  its  own  life,  a  healthy  and  full  life,  and 
not  be  the  victim  of  the  overweaning  ambi- 
tion of  its  neighbors.  We  are  fighting  for 
Intellectual  tolerance  and  to  preserve  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  western  civilization. 
We  have  no  objection  If  one  Individual  wishes 
to  denounce  this  body  of  learning  and  steep 
himself  In  dogmatism  and  blackness.  But 
we  do  oppose  his  forcing  this  on  others. 

And  so.  it  seems  to  me,  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  are  fighting  for  that 
same  Ideal  which  Inspired  the  founders  of 
this  university.  They  called  It  tolerance,  we 
sometimes  call  It  a  llve-and-let-live  policy. 
And  Just  as  they  and  their  contemporaries 
founded  universities  in  this  new  land  so  that 
men  might  live  more  fully  so  we  are  trying  to 
create  a  world  In  which  men  and  nations 
may  live  more  fully 

There  are  other  similarities  between  this 
university — and  universities  in  general — and 
this  sometimes  necessary  thing  we  call  war. 
A  man's  education  has  never  ended  the  day 
he  quits  his  university.  It  Is  equally  true  In 
wartime  The  armed  forces  Lpend  the  better 
part  of  their  time  in  educating  men,  teaching 
them  those  things  which  a  soldier,  or  a  sailor, 
or  an  aviator  should  know.  Within  each  of 
the  arms  of  the  services,  there  is,  in  this  day 
and  age,  an  almost  infinite  number  of  skills 
and  crafts  which  men  must  know.  Have  you 
ever  stopped  to  think  that  an  officer,  except 
when  he  is  actually  participating  In  combat 
warfare.  Is  very  much  like  a  college  In- 
structor? Either  he  is  teaching  men  what  he 
knows  or  he  Is  at  some  special  training  school 
Increasing  his  knowledge. 

Modern  war  places  a  premium  on  general 
Intelligence,  understanding,  and  resourceful- 
ness. Rarely  has  it  demanded  more  knowl- 
edge and  imagination.    Individual  Initiative. 


resnurcelulness.  and  leadership  are  essential 
In  the  lowei  ranks  as  never  before  While 
the  machine  age  has  captured  the  destructive 
power  o:f  combat,  the  human  machine  or 
automaton  soldier  of  the  past  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  well-trained,  distinctive  indi- 
vidual Imbued  with  the  spirit  and  under- 
standing of  team  play  The  war  machine  of 
1942  Is  Incredibly  a  war  of  machines.  The 
plane,  the  tank,  the  submarine — these  and 
many  others  are  Intensely  cinnplicaled  mech- 
anisms. They  require  many  men  and  many 
skills  in  their  prtxluction.  and  once  they  are 
In  being  they  require  many  men  and  great 
skill  to  t)e  used  But  apart  from  the  prob- 
lems of  production — which  the  military 
gladly  and  generously  turn  over  to  civilians — 
a  war  of  machines  and  a  war  with  machine* 
present  equally  difficult  problems  to  the  high 
command  We  mut  learn  how  to  use  these 
new  instruments,  then  we  must  teach  other* 
how  to  use  them,  and  we  must  maintain  an 
equally  complex  supply  system  for  service 
and  maintenance.  Above  all.  we  must  co- 
ordinate the  functioning  of  these  machines 
with  one  another  at  p  given  moment  of 
time.  An  airplane  and  attack  from  the  air 
are  one  thing,  a  tank  and  a  tank  attack  a 
second  thing  But  a  plane-tank  attack  In 
which  each  function  In  coordination  with 
the  other  is  a  completely  different  and  third 
thing 

Modern  warfare  Includes  modern  machines. 
Prom  the  soldier  to  the  commanding  general 
this  entails  a  high  level  of  understanding 
never  before  demanded  of  the  military  pro- 
fession. All  of  us.  from  the  soldier  to  the 
commanding  general,  must  know  the  art  of 
war;  we  must  know  the  nature  and  limita- 
tions of  our  machines;  and  we  must  com- 
bine old  lessons  with  modern  machines  to 
achieve  new  victories 

Machines  we  will  have  In  greater  and 
greater  quantity  Machines  we  must  have 
if  we  are  to  defeat  the  Axis.  But  machines 
alone  will  never  win  the  war.  We  must  also 
have  men — men  fundamentally  sound  In 
mind  and  body.  In  character.  In  practical 
knowledge  of  life,  in  such  freedom  of  thought 
and  enterprise  that,  of  their  own  volition, 
they  will  meet  and  conquer  the  numerous 
crises  of  battle 

In  our  American  way  of  life  these  qualities 
spring  from  home  and  family  life,  are  devel- 
oped In  our  primary  schools,  and  molded  In 
college  life  and  crystallized  In  a  higher  sense 
at  our  universities 

If  ycu  ask  me  what  will  win  this  war,  I 
shall  reply  that  second-rate  men  and  first- 
rate  machines  cannot  beat  the  Axis;  first-rale 
men  and  second-rate  machines  may  beat  the 
Axis;  but  first-rate  men  and  first-rate  ma- 
chines will  very  definitely  give  us  victory. 
Mrin  is  still  the  pivotal  element  And  a 
complex  machine,  such  as  the  airplane,  like 
the  rifle.  Is  nothing  but  an  instrument  which 
Increases  man's  fighting  power 

The  present  war  has  shown  two  things — 
the  importance  of  machines  and  the  equal 
and  probably  greater  :mportance  of  man.  In 
the  Polish  campaign  and  the  campaign 
against  the  Low  Countries  and  Prance  the 
machine  may  appear  more  Important  than 
the  soldier.  But  the  Russian  campaign  has 
from  the  very  beginning  shown  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Individual  man  and  organized 
group.',  of  men.  Not  brutish  manpower  but 
men  vrell  trained,  well  equipped,  and  who 
know  what  they  are  doing.  Llkewl«.  In  the 
Par  East  the  Japanese  conquest  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Indies  reveais  what  a  few  men 
with  modern  machine*  can  accomplish.  But 
the  warfare  In  Malaya,  Burma,  and  China 
shows  the  importance  of  the  individual  fight- 
ing soldier. 

The  moral  Is  obvious.  We  must  have  both 
men  and  machines.    Science  has  made  great 
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our  prophecy  We  refuae  to  contemplate  that 
mysterious  p.-#8;billty  Tlie  main  contest  la 
Butler  against  time,  and  we  bet  en  Butler. 
He  will  win  across  the  bu^y  years,  largely  be- 
cause he  keeps  them  .«io  busy. 

In  the  university  calendar  this  annual  fes- 
:  i.s  called  Commencement  Day.  and  I 
..;_;j>ee  It  has  sorie  such  sii;nlflcance  to  a 
few  thousand  graduates  But  to  us  it  Is  al- 
ways 8t  Nicholas  C^y.  because  each  year  this 
Is  the  day  on  which  we  gladly  get  the  special 
b'lunty  that  he  brings  On  these  annual  oc- 
ca-i(5ns  hr  brings  u;-  first,  and  least  important, 
the  Insj  :nng  spectacle  of  magnificent  art 
But  hi.'s  commandlt  g  presence,  his  stately  and 
soncri  u<  periods,  the  splendor  of  his  Im- 
agery—all this  suj)erb  competence  that  has 
marked  him  as  the  most  finished  speaker  that 
any  of  us  has  ever  heard — do  not  of  them- 
selves make  up  tte  memory  we  carry  from 
the«e  lunchcoI^s  or  the  exercises  In  the  great 
court  He  i.s  not  only  a  great  voice  of  Ideas, 
but  the  voice  of  great  Ideas 

Aa  these  ideaa  proceeded  from  his  mind 
into  ours,  we  were  conscious  each  time  that 
we  were  being  lifted  up  to  higher  planes  of 
vision  and  reflection,  to  higher  levels  of 
understanding,  to  more  broadly  generous 
attitudes  than  we  were  accustomed  to  sus- 
tain We  never  quite  lost  view  of  those 
heights  thfMjghout  the  12  months.  If  we 
could  ffot  stay  up<in  them,  we  at  least  knew 
that  they  were  there.  We  pondered  what  he 
said  iri^the  knowledge  of  what  he  was  and  Is. 
Every  word  was  weighed  with  the  almost 
Incredible  record  cf  his  accomplishment. 

I  have  been  permitted — Indeed,  directed — 
to  take  this  notable  aiiniversary  occasion  for 
a  brief  bare,  fad.ual  account  of  what  the 
greatest  president  of  Colum'bla  has  accom- 
plished 

•"Ignorance  is  ni  longer  looked  upon  as  a 
mL<^foriune  but  regarded  as  a  crime."  wrote 
N  Murray  Butler  at  the  age  of  13  Philos- 
ophy was  speaking,  but  practical  zeal  as  well, 
for  he  was  setting;  out  upon  a  life  crusade; 
the  crime  of  ignorance  must  be  stamped  out. 
The  Ideal  of  public  service  he  inherited  from 
h.s  father,  a  New  Jersey  manufacturer,  and 
moral  purpose  waj  entailed  upon  him  by  such 
foreb'ars  as  his  giandfather.  the  redoubtatile 
Reverend  Nicholas  Murray,  and  his  great- 
grandfather, the  Reverend  Morgan  John 
Rhys,  the  great  Welsh  apostle  of  civil  and 
religious  libertjj_v.'ho  landed  on  these  shores 
In   1794  -^       "~^ 

He  thought  faster  and  worked  harder  than 
other  13-year-old  lads.  and.  broadly  human, 
he  could  persuade  them  to  the  ends  he  clearly 
saw.  From  the  time  a  few  months  later 
when  he  became  the  president  of  the  Boy's 
Musical  Club  of  F'aterson.  N.  J.,  he  bore  the 
torch  of  leadcrsh.p  toward  higher  levels  of 
understanding 

At  16.  high  school  and  3  extra  years  of 
private  study  now  behind  him.  he  arrived  at 
the  •  Maison  dc  Punk'  with  the  Columbia 
fieshmen  of  1878.  a  slim  alert  young  con- 
queror He  turned  for  victories,  not  to  the 
athlete  field — though  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
horseman  and  could  walk  45  miles  In  12  hours 
over  rough  Adirondack  roads — but  to  foren.sic 
and  parliamentary  contest,  to  the  sprightly 
page  of  college  Journalism,  and,  most  of  all. 
to  the  mastery  of  learning. 

"Politics."  observes  a  classmate,  "wa.s  In  his 
blood  and  training."  Who  so  fit  to  write  the 
constitution  of  his  class?  And  who  could 
better  sum  the  campus  Interests  as  editor  of 
the  weekly  Acta  Columbiana?  We  see  him 
UK)  as  a  committee  chairman  pres.duig  over 
the  public  burial  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  textbook 
In  hilarious  dishonor  of  the  instructor  who 
had  harshly  trie«i  to  cram  It  into  their  re- 
sitting minds,  and  who  was  victimized  as  well 
In  an  oration  and  a  poem.  Sketcht^  with  no 
more  ter.dernesji  In  the  college  yearbook  when 
Butler  waa  in   v:      j, '    the  instxuctor  began 


to  feel  aggrieved,  and  the  editor  was  haled 
before  the  faculty— 12  solemn  beards — and 
sharply  counseled  on  the  respect  that  should 
be  paid  Columbia  professors.  What  the  fu- 
ture president  said  or  wished  to  say  Is  not  on 
record 

Yet,  as  has  been  intimated,  he  thoi:ght  of 
college  chiefly  as  a  place  to  explore  the  minds 
of  scholars  and  philosophers  of  past  and  pres- 
ent time,  to  appraise  their  treasures  and  to 
transfer  what  he  needed  to  his  own.  He  is 
pictured  as  an  eager  student,  sitting  in  the 
front  seat  with  six  pencils  sharpened,  letting 
no  Important  thought  go  unrecorded  and  no 
dubious  statement  go  unchallenged.  Once 
when  Scripture  was  misquoted  he  corrected 
the  professor  and  supplied  the  context  by 
reciting  almost  the  entire  chapter 

In  academic  curre  cy  his  dividends  were 
large;  he  was  the  most  famous  "bunyanker" 
(or  .selzer  of  honors  i  of  his  day.  winning  high 
certificates  and  prizes  in  nearly  every  subject 
and  graduating  at  the  head  of  the  class  of 
1882  with  a  fellowship  In  letters  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Then  doctor  In  '84,  with  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  history  of  logical  doctrine,  he 
spent  a  further  year  tn  Germany,  the  foun- 
tainhend  of  much  American  scholarship  In 
that  decade.  Fully  sealed  for  a  Columbia 
career  he  came  back  as  assistant  In  phi- 
losophy 

But  philosophy  to  him  meant  the  organi- 
zation of  knowledge  for  the  world's  improve- 
ment What  Barnard  dreamed,  what  Bur- 
gess schemed,  this  young  man  could  do,  and 
much  more.  Himself  the  product  of  the 
public  schools,  and  believing  that  in  them  lay 
the  only  hope  of  a  democracy,  especially  n, 
new  day  of  urban  trend,  this  tutor,  now  24 
years  old.  took  hold  of  a  philanthropic  asso- 
ciation designed  to  promote  the  kindergarten 
and  to  offer  manual  and  domestic  traminj; 
to  the  poor,  gave  It  new  and  definite  pur- 
poses, transformed  it  to  a  teachers  college, 
and  set  it  on  the  way  to  t>ecome  a  great  con- 
stituent of  the  university  and  In  its  field  the 
model  of  the  world 

He  founded  the  Educational  Review  and 
as  editor  for  30  years,  battling  stupidity,  how- 
ever highly  placed,  won  It  leadership  in  ti 
great  movement  As  chief  founder  and  first 
secretary  he  organized  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege entrance  examinatlcn  board 

At  the  age  of  27  he  drew  out  blueprints  of 
a  university  to  be  built  upon  the  basis  of 
historic  Columbia  College,  a  plan  accepted  In 
almost  every  detail  by  the  trustees  and  sys- 
tematically realized  In  the  developments 
which  have  followed.  Any  one  of  these 
achievements  would  have  given  him  perma- 
nent importance  in  the  history  of  American 
education. 

At  24  he  designed  the  public-library  sys- 
tem of  New  Jersey;  and  in  the  resolutions 
committee  of  the  Republican  State  conven- 
tion cast  the  deciding  vote  for  a  platform 
declaration  against  the  power  of  the  liquor 
traffic  and  the  saloon.  He  was  already  tak- 
ing an  effective  part  In  the  councils  of  that 
party  and  at  26  was  the  delegate  from  his  dis- 
trict to  the  national  convention  that  nomi- 
nated Harrison  for  President.  Before  the  age 
of  30  he  had  made  public  addresses  in  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  including 
Alaska.  If  the  country  came  to  know  him, 
so,  too.  he  knew  the  country,  and  by  thcfe 
contacts  laid  foundations  for  a  Nation-wide 
acquaintance. 

When  In  1902  a  new  president  of  Columbia 
was  to  be  chosen  Dean  Butler,  of  the  faculty 
of  philosophy — such  had  been  his  status  tcr 
a  dozen  years — was  not  only  the  ideal  but  the 
Inevitable  choice  The  swift  and  sturdy 
growth  of  the  next  15  years  is  scarcely  paral- 
leled In  academic  history.  Eighteen  spacious 
buildings  were  added  to  those  already  on 
Morningslde.  A  great  corps  of  scholars  was 
assembled  to  give  full-time  post-graduate  ID- 
structlon. 


The  president  who  had  lounded  Teachers 
College  and  the  summer  session  now  appro- 
priately encouraged  every  educational  service 
to  the  public  which  could  proceed  with  dignity 
and  with  safety  to  the  high  standards  of  the 
Institution  "Columbia  University  In  the  City 
of  New  York."  the  president  made  clear,  "had 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  unknown  to 
those  Immured  In  rural  cloisters  "  During 
this  period,  too.  the  president  gave  flrmnes.s 
to  faltering  contemporaries  by  refusing  to 
surrender  learning  to  the  cause  of  public  en- 
tertainment, courageously  suspending  Inter- 
collegiate footbaM  for  a  decade. 

When  the  dlslocat'ons  of  the  World  War 
had  Ijeen  left  behind  the  president  led  the 
university  to  new  prestige  and  power  Now 
came  15  more  halls,  some  cf  great  size  and 
rich  ecju;pment.  to  say  nothing  of  old  build- 
ings purchased  for  the  university's  use  or  of 
B  ker  Field,  or  of  the  far-spreading  medical 
center.  In  these  40  years  he  has  increased  the 
property  cf  the  university  by  over  a  hundred 
million  dollars  Tho.ee  who  watched  this  great 
expansion,  much  of  It  involving  new  schools 
and  departments  and  vast  companies  of  stu- 
dents, conceded  genius  to  the  executive  who 
had  organized  it.  but  many  Imagined  that  the 
government  must  be  either  a  dictatoishlp  or 
an  Ingenious  system  as  efflcient.  but  also  as 
impersonal,  as  a  machine. 

But  the  humanity  of  this  administration, 
all  rffected  by  the  president's  own  spirit,  has 
been  deeply  realized  by  the  3.0C0  members 
of  the  staff,  and  by  young  in.structors  as 
well  as  by  distinguished  scholars  ripe  In 
years  and  honors.  With  marvelous  particu- 
larity the  president  has  followed  the  needs 
and  fortunes  of  his  colleagues,  stimulating 
everywhere  by  personal  encouragement  and 
sympathetic  aid. 

Tlie  American  college  president  time  out 
of  mind  hns  been  som'^thtng  of  a  publicist. 
Bvit  President  Butler  here  as  In  so  many 
other  interests  has  set  a  new  mark.  A  dozen 
Govemois  have  enlisted  his  talents  In  a 
wide  variety  of  public  services.  But  he  has 
needed  no  appointments  to  concern  himself 
with  public  affairs.  He  has  written  party 
platforms  and  otherwise  with  skillful  realism 
molded  party  policy,  especially  In  nine  na- 
tional Republican  conventions.  He  has  re- 
fused the  nomination  for  Governor  of  the 
greatest  State:  a  host  of  loyal  friends  well 
realized  that  his  character  and  his  endow- 
ments fitted  him  to  be  one  of  the  creat  chief 
magistrates  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  manipulators  of  his  party 
preferred  a  pliant  mediccrity. 

Yet  without  the  pedestal  of  public  ofBce 
he  towers  so  high  amid  his  generation  that 
he  can  and  does  point  the  course  of  Informed 
American  thought  to  an  aston'shing  degree. 
It  was  appropriate  that  he  should  be  the 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters.  Judged  by  the  attention  of  the 
press  in  America  and  Eurcpe  he  Is  perhaps 
the  most  eminent  private  citizen  In  the 
country.  His  ringing  elcquence  has  brought 
a  thousand  audiences  to  their  feet.  Hts 
vision  and  his  energy  have  been  matched 
with  fearlessness.  Regarding  the  prohibition 
amendment — to  take  but  one  example — as 
bad  law  and  bad  philosophy,  he  brought  to 
Its  opposition  a  moral  earnestness  which  he 
well  knew  would  be  understood  only  after  a 
long  and  rigorous  campaign. 

Deeply  patriotic  In  the  best  sense  he  has 
always  been,  yet  national  boundaries  could 
not  limit  his  concerns.  Since  the  da]rs  when 
he  presided  over  five  annual  conferences  at 
Lake  Mohonk,  from  1907  to  1912.  he  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  cause  of  international  peace, 
and  for  the  past  17  yeers  he  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  devoted  to 
that  cause. 
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Scoring  flabby  and  self-centered  cosmo- 
politanism no  less  than  an  ascetic  pac.flsm. 
he  called  to  the  constructive  service  of  hu- 
manity The  International  Mind,  In  a  great 
address  delivered  some  thirty  years  ago. 
which  reached  a  myriad  readers  in  a  dozen 
different  languages.  Peace  was  to  be  but  a 
happy  incident  to  world  understanding  and 
cooperation. 

His  annual  excursions  through  the  capitals 
of  Europe  have  been  like  royal  progresses, 
save  that  he  has  been  welcomed  not  by  Idle 
multitudes  but  by  the  arbiters  of  European 
policy.  T>»'enty  years  ago.  for  Instance,  a 
dispatch  from  London  reported  his  appear- 
ance tn  two  3-hour  conferences  wUh  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  answered  ques- 
tions and  "discussed  from  the  American  jxilnt 
of  view  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Irish  prob- 
lem, the  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty,  the  Interna- 
tional financial  situation,  and  the  steps  of 
International  cooperntlcn  that  mlfht  te  taken 
to  set  m  motion  the  wheels  ^  f  Industry,  check 
the  demoralization  of  exchange,  and  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  unemployment." 

At  ler.st  three  father  times  he  has.  on  Invl- 
tnticn,  counseled  parliamentary  committees. 
His  correspondence  chronicles  the  thought 
of  the  great  British  statesmen  from  Glad.stone 
to  the  present.  When  he  arrived  In  Paris  in 
1922,  for  the  first  time  In  history  an  un- 
oflUclal  foreign  visitor  was  given  a  personal 
reception  by  the  French  Academy  He  Is 
himself  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  of  innumerable  learned  societies  abroad 
and  at  home 

He  has  spoken  in  the  Reichstag  chamber, 
in  the  halls  of  Parliament  in  Budapest  and 
in  Vienna,  and  in  other  unprcedenu-d  places. 
Translations  cf  his  speeches  en  free  learning 
have  been  read  to  cheering  crowds  In  Cuba 
and  other  Latln-Amencan  countries  Twen- 
ty-two foreign  universities  have  made  him 
honorary  doctor,  thus  considerably  outnum- 
bering the  14  in  his  homeland  which  have  so 
distinguished  him;  he  might  wear  a  different 
ribbon  or  grand  cross  on  nearly  every  foreign 
gown     In  1931  came  the  Nobel  prize 

These  diverse  and  far-reaching  Interests 
have  not  starved  his  pr'^sidential  office  in 
Columbia  but  have  nourished  it:  certainly 
the  university  has  gained  Yy  his  ecumenical 
prestige.  He  seems  never  harried,  never  hur- 
ried. What  H.  T.  Peck  said  40  years  ago  Is 
still  as  true,  that  he  is  able  "to  turn  off  any 
amount  of  work  without  ha.ste  and  without 
rest"  He  is  vnlued  as  a  neichfcor  in  South- 
ampton, as  a  counselor  in  many  a  directorate, 
and  as  a  genial  fellow  In  a  score  of  clubs. 
We  hail  him  new  as  he  has  long  been  hailed, 
as  'Nichclas  Miraculous  " — and  more  miracu- 
lous each  year. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J„  KENNEDY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1942 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
cf  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  held  June  4.  1942, 
the  following  resolutions  and  report,  sub- 
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'  mitted  by  its  e?;ecutive  committee,  were 
adopted: 

DXOCCI'ION  OP  LOT  INStntANCE  PKnctuits  nKuc 

INLX>Mt-TAX  RCTUKNS  tniGBB 

To  thr  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

The  executive  committee  offers  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

"Reitolvcd.  That  the  chamber  of  commerc* 
of  the  State  of  New  Yoik  recommends  legis- 
lation permitting  deductions  within  certain 
statutory  limits,  along  the  lines  permitted  In 
Great  Britain,  of  life-insurance  premiums 
from  Income-tax  returns;  and,  be  It  further 

"Re:!Olved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
and  report  be  .^ent  to  the  President  and  the 
Members  of  Congress" 

At  the  present  time.  In  order  to  curb  Infla- 
tion, various  methods  are  bett^g  suggested  for 
syphoning  off  the  excess  income  of  Individ- 
uals as  a  result  of  war  conditions  It  Is  wdl 
recogrirod  that  a  large  percentage  of  tnx- 
payers  have  had  no  Increase  m  income  as  a 
re.^ult  of  the  war.  Still  their  living  costs  have 
been  substantially  ad^-anced.  and  their  taxes 
Increased,  with  more  Increases  to  follow. 
Paced  with  this  sl'vuatlon,  many  are  having 
serious  difllcuUy  In  continuing  payment  of 
Insurance  premiums  It  is.  however,  most 
desirable  that  life  Insurance  be  maintained  by 
Individunls  In  the  lower  braeket.s  of  Income 
payments  Life  Infurance  reduces  the  dc"- 
mand  for  welfare  expenditures  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  Its  growth  Increases  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  stability  This  .should  fully 
Justify  a  release  from  Income  taxation,  after 
the  British  m'-thod,  of  a  limited  part  of  the 
Individual's  income  If  used  for  life  Insurance 
to  protect  himself  and  family. 

By  offering  an  Incentive  for  carrying  life 
in-^urtince  many  with  Increased  Incomes 
would  be  Induced  to  become  pullcyhulders, 
and  to  devote  their  Increased  purchasing 
power  to  paying  insurance  prom'ums  lustend 
of  purchasing  commodities.  This  would  be 
a  factor  in  the  movement  to  prevent  inflation. 

The  300  life-insurance  companies  In  the 
United  States  last  year  had  ovor  25  percent 
of  their  assets  Invested  in  Government  se- 
curities, over  28  percent  in  Industries,  rail- 
roads and  utilities,  and  lesser  amounts  In 
mortftages,  real  estate,  and  p>ersonal  loans  to 
polic_\  holders.  Incrca.ses  In  premiums  on 
life-insurance  policies  would  bring  addltlouiil 
amounts  to  the  aid  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
Government,  and  to  employment -giving  en- 
terprises throughout  the  Nation 

The  President  has  p.ilnted  out  that  the 
war  finance  program  should  disccuruge 
spending  and  enccuiage  thrift.  This  means 
that  the  tax  f>olicy  of  the  Government  should 
be  tc  maintain  the  Indivlduars  ability  to 
make  essential  savings  and  the  normal  repay- 
ment of  debt 

Frederick  E   Hasler,  President. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1942 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
further  reference  to  the  proposed  Na- 
tion-wide rationing  of  gasoline,  I  desire 
to  place  m  the  Rxcor.o  a  telegram  that 
I  have  received  froia  the  Honorable  Sam 
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);    '  Givrmor  of  the  SUt  ■  of  Lou- 

tinu  the  revenue  d'^nv'd  by  the 
tw.  -.  v.;  Louisiana  frcm  ga^Kjlne  taxes, 
and  so  forth.  This  telegram  i)ears  out 
niy  v  ■  in  the  matter,  which  Is  that 

this  >  ubject  matter  should  t>e  cone 

Into  very  carefully  before  >  N  -  vide 

rationing  of  gasohne  is  req  .,;>  i  i  be- 
ii'V"  that  many  of  those  who  advocate 
n-wide  rationing  of  gasoline  do  not 
iu.,j  realize  the  Implications  an^  compli- 
cations of  such  a  step. 

The    telegram    in    question   ^-eads    as 
follows: 

Baton  Rouct,  La  .  June  8,  1942 
Hon    J    Y    Sanoeks    J>  . 

Member  of  Congress 
Forty  million  d<.llars  of  8  nue  de- 

rived from  fiaaollMe  and  otht :  :i  petro- 

leum  ludustry      Twcnty-flv.  :   reduc- 

tion In  ga.«)Une  consumptl'  u  '*..  mean  at 
lea^»l  •10  000  000  lo«*  !n  Stale  rev*-;  nm  Will 
•enou.-ly  aff'  public  and 

paruihes.     C'.  :  oil  pn  w.ll 

reduce  »everance  tax  de^dicattd  lo  public 
•choolJ  and  parishes.  Severance  tax  the 
largest  scarce  of  public-school  fu:  a 

6am  M   Joves. 
Garfrnnr,  State  of  LiuuMia 
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LEWIS  D,  THI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT 
Tuesday  June  9.  19  ' 
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Mr.  THILL-  Mr.  Speaker.  S3me  cfH- 
ci;iN  of  the  Government  have  st  ited  that 
p.^,^ollne  rationing  should  t)c  pi  iced  into 
effect  all  over  the  country  to  ma  ce  every- 
one sacrifice,  so  the  people  on  he  east- 
em  .<:eal>oard,  where  there  is  a  shortage  of 
gasoline  tran^porta'ion,  will  not  feel  their 
misery  so  much.  But  this  areument  is 
.lust  as  unsound  as  to  say  the  :cople  of 
V  ;!d  not  enjoy  so  ne  com- 

r:: ,   L        ,     It  is  scarce  in  seme  other 

State.  A  few  officials  said  the  e  should 
bt"  g,u<5  !        '   '"'^  to  save  .  d  sur- 

face >  Jo;  .  y  use.     O  d  there 

rrust  be  gas  rationing  to  conserre  iiibbcr 
and  machinery.  The  America  i  people 
want  to  know  the  truth  about  tie  situa- 
tion. Thtn*  do  not  want  to  hear  conflict- 
ing arguments  from  bureaucrats.  They 
want  the  facts,  and  if  they  get  t  lem  they 
can  '  •  ndt'd  UF>on  to  act  in 

the  I  If  sacrifices  art   :.  .     .ary 

they  Will  gladly  make  them. 
THt  rv»uc  wiu.  SAvr  on  kvbeei  ^'rrHon 

COMPl-LSION 

Tl^.e  American  people  are  a    aatriotic. 

I-  T       -.      ,  •  surplus 

e:  .     ,....:  J  :    .,..:..  wmning 

the  war.  They  will  willingly  reduce  their 
auto  milei^ge  without  beinji  compelled  to 
do  so  by  bureaucrats.  Today  jll  of  us 
are  extremely  careful  of  cur  t  res.  We 
have  voluntarily  eliminated  neec  ess  driv- 


ing, for  we  realize  that  the  tires  on  our 
cars  today  may  be  the  last  we  can  get 
until  the  war  is  over. 

miDrClNO    tSSINTIAI^  AUTO   T»AVXL    WIIX    RIODCJ 
THE  SPED)  or  OUB  WAR  ETTORT 

We  In  the  United  States  recognize  the 
Importance  of  speed  in  everything  we  do. 
Our  accomplishments  in  many  fields  of 
endeavor  are  beyond  those  of  other  coun- 
tries because  we  get  things  done  in  a 
hurry.  We  cover  vast  distances  in  our 
automobiles.  We  cover  short  distance  in 
automobiles.  More  delivery  trucks  are 
used  in  the  United  States  than  any  other 
country.  Important  telegraph  mes.sages, 
books,  and  packages  are  delivered  by 
quick  auto  service.  Through  the  use  of 
millions  of  automobiles  we  In  America 
have  done  things  faster  than  any  other 
nation.  Speed  is  required  in  our  war  ef- 
fort. If  we  slow  down  our  tempo  of  doing 
things  by  reducing  essential  auto  travel, 
we  Will  slow  down  our  war  effort. 
nxHTirvi.  suppLT  or  gasoline 

There  is  no  shortage  of  gasoline  at 
present.  Production  of  petroleum  has 
been  cut  down  in  many  States  to  prevent 
an  excessive  supply.  The  problem  of 
storing  excess  gasoline  is  now  presenting 
grave  difRculties,  and  there  has  even  been 
talk  of  destroying  millions  of  gallons  be- 
cause th-re  is  no  place  to  keep  the  gaso- 
line. Certainly  under  those  circum- 
stances it  cannot  he  claimed  that  gaso- 
line rationing  must  be  put  into  effect  be- 
cause there  is  a  shortage  of  fuel. 

CAS     R-ATIONING     WOULD     RUIN     MANY     SERVICE- 
STATION    OPERATORS    AND    GAR.\CE    OWNERS 

To  adopt  a  policy  of  gas  rationing 
without  sufficient  reason  would  incur 
the  rightful  wrath  of  every  filling-sta- 
tion operator  and  attendant,  as  well  as 
every  garage  owner  and  garage  mechanic. 
They  among  others  would  suffer  finan- 
cial losses  running  into  a  grand  total  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Not  only 
would  they  lose,  but  the  Government 
would  suffer  tremendous  losses  in  reve- 
nues and  taxes.  Before  any  unsound  gas- 
rationing  program  is  adopted  by  bureau- 
crats let  them  think  of  the  dire  conse- 
quences to  our  economy  and  our  trans- 
portation system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents are  opposed  to  gasoline  ration- 
ing. Unless  they  can  be  shown  clearly 
and  honestly  that  such  rationing  is  nec- 
essary to  win  the  war,  no  further  steps 
should  be  tak^^n  to  impose  gasoline  ra- 
tioning upon  the  people  of  the  Middle 
West. 
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LX TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I.UN,  KOiAiJ  RAMnPFlK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1942 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  7.  1942, 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  the 


RECORD 

Congress.  The  Civil  Service  Committee 
Is  now  having  hearings  on  two  bills  on  the 
subject,  which  I  introduced,  one  at  the 
request  of  the  employees  and  the  other 
upon  request  of  the  administration: 

Investigation  Re%'eals  iNEQUALmES  In  Ovek- 
riME  Pat  or  United  States  Employees 

(By  Jerry   Kluttz) 

Represent  atlve  Carter  Manasco,  of  Ala- 
bama, was  listening  to  a  witness  before  the 
House  Civil  Service  Committee  recite  tlie  In- 
equalities In  the  pay  of  Federal  employees. 
He  leaned  over  to  a  colleague  and  whispered: 

"No  private  employer  would  ever  treat  his 
employees  like  that.  It  just  wouldn  t  be 
good  business." 

It  Isn't  good  business  for  Uncle  Sam  either. 
That's  one  of  the  basic  reasons  why  the 
President  proposed  that  time-and-a-half 
after  40  hour.';  be  paid  to  all  Federal  workers 
paid  under  $3,800.  The  other  main  reason 
was  to  Increase  the  Incomes  of  lew-paid  em- 
ployees to  help  them  offset  higher  living  costs. 

The  President's  proposal  was  coolly  re- 
ceived on  Capitol  Hill  when  it  was  Introduced 
In  the  House  by  Chairman  Robert  Ramspeck, 
of  the  House  Civil  Service  Committee.  10 
days  ago  Once  the  hearings  got  under  way 
and  when  Members  became  Informed  of  the 
many  Injustices  In  the  compensation  of  the 
2.000.000  civilian  Government  workers  the 
general  attitude  on  Capitol  Hill  changed 
swiftly.  In  fact,  a  sizable  bloc  now  want  to 
go  much  further  than  the  President's  plan 
by  paying  each  Federal  employee,  regardless 
of  salary,  a  $300  annual  bonus  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war. 

BONUS  suggested 

About  75  Members  of  Congress  have  come 
out  in  support  of  increased  Incomes  for  Fed- 
eral workers  and  most  of  them  have  Implied 
that  they  favor  the  bonus  plan. 

What  is  responsible  for  the  sudden 
change?  It  must  be  attributed  to  the 
startling  facts  that  couldn't  be  covered  up. 
For  example,  1.100.000  of  the  2.000.000  civil- 
ian employees  already  are  eligible  for  over- 
time pay  and  the  vast  majority  of  those  get 
it   every  pay   day. 

At  the  Navy  Denartment  only  14.000  of  its 
estimated  450.000  ^TVilian  workers  don't  get 
overtime  and  each  of  those  14.000  are  In 
Washington,  where  the  cost  of  living  is  the 
highest  in  the  Nation.  At  War,  530.000  of 
the  675.000  employees  are  paid  overtime. 
None  of  the  40.000  departmental  workers  here 
are  paid  overtime.  Yet  Army  and  Navy  em- 
ployees have  a  minimum  48-hoiir  workweek 
both  here  and  in  the  field 

OTHERS     PAT     OVERTTMB 

Ten  other  agencies  have  authority  to  pay 
o%-eriime  to  certain  classes  of  employees. 
These  are  Maritime  Commission.  Post  Office 
Department.  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics.  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing.  Bonneville  Power  Project.  Agrlcul- 
tures  Meat  Inspection  Service.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Marine  Inspection,  and  Immi- 
gration, and  Naturalization  Service.  In  this 
group  are  an  estimated  185.000  employees. 

Each  agency  was  given  authority  to  pay 
overtime  through  specific  acts  of  Congress. 
This  hodge-podge  treatment  has  resulted  In 
Inequalities  and  injustices  that  a  Wide- 
awake private  organization  wouldn't  tolerate 
for  a  minute.  Its  a  common  practice  to 
find  two  people  working  overtime  but  only 
one  paid  overtime  An  extreme  case  Is  an 
$8,000  technician  at  the  Navy  Department 
here.  The  technician  is  paid  overtime.  His 
$1,620  secretary,  who  must  work  the  addi- 
tional hours,  cant  t>e  given  this  additional 
benefit.  Navy  pays  overtime  in  Washington 
to  3.000  professional,  subprofesslonal.  and 
technical  employees.  Maritime  Commission 
also  pays  overtime   to   the   same  classes   of 
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employees  In  Washington  but  the  Army  and 
all  other  agencies  here  have  no  such 
authority. 

Clerical  employees  In  the  Army's  Quarter- 
master depot  here  are  paid  overtime  because 
they  happen  to  be  classified  as  "field"  work- 
ers. People  doing  Identical  work  across  the 
street  m  the  headquarters  office  of  the  Quar- 
termaster General  aren't  paid  for  the  addi- 
tional work.  The  several  hundred  clerical 
employees  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  are 
paid  overtime.  Clerical  workers  at  Navy 
headquarters  aren't.  In  the  field.  War's 
Medical  Corps  doesn't  h.ive  the  authority  to 
pay  overtime.  All  other  branches  of  the  De- 
partment do  pay  overtime. 

HARD  ON    MORAL! 

Every  witness  who  appeared  before  the 
House  Civil  Service  Committee  made  the 
obvious  conclusion  that  this  sort  of  a  hit- 
and-miss  system  is  morale-shattering  at  a 
time  when  the  morale  of  the  civilian  em- 
ployees must  be  maintained. 

The  Government  Is  paying  dearly  for  Its 
hit-and-miss  overtime-pay  policy.  Just  take 
a  lock  at  the  Job-placements  figures  for  tlie 
1942  fiscal  year  and  be  shocked.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  estimates  that  it'll  make 
1,500.000  placements  and  nearly  200.000  right 
here  In  Wasliington.  It's  Just  as  patriotic  to 
work  in  a  Job  where  overtime  Is  paid  and  it's 
natural  for  Federal  workers  who  must  work 
the  overtime  anyway  to  be  attracted  to  those 
Jobs. 

For  a  good  example  of  how  the  Government 
fails  to  practice  what  It  preaches  take  a  look 
at  the  skilled  trades.  The  Government  to- 
day is  forcing  contractors  on  Government 
building  here  to  pay  electricians  $16  a  day. 
It  pays  its  departmental  electricians  the 
munificent  sum  of  $4  73  a  day.  This  was 
brought  out  to  head -shaking  committee 
members  by  J.  E.  Klacklng.  a  Federal 
mechanic  who  represented  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Federal  Mechanics.  A  composite 
average  of  a  dozen  skilled  trades  revealed  that 
on  Government  contracts  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment forced  the  contractors  to  pay  $1  76  an 
hour.  The  skilled  worker  In  the  Bureau  of  ! 
Printing  and  Engraving  and  the  Government 
Printing  Office  gets  an  average  of  $1.35  an 
hour,  in  the  navy  yard  $1  18  an  hour,  but 
In  the  Federal  service  only  73  cents  an  hour. 

INEQUALITIES  OBVIOUS 

Klacklng  pointed  out  that  mechanics  on 
private  Government  Jobs  make  as  much  in 
2  days  as  department  workers  do  in  6  Sure, 
the  good  mechanics  are  leaving  the  depart- 
mental service  and  who  can  blame  tliem? 
Incidentally,  the  Government  mechanic  is 
not  only  by  far  the  lowest  paid  but  he  also 
must  work  a  minimum  44-hour  week.  All 
other  mechanics  are  on  a  base  40-hcur  week. 

On  the  cost  of  living  Issue  it  appears  at  first 
glance  that  a  case  can't  be  made  for  the 
Federal  workers.  It's  true,  of  course,  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  nearly  16  percent 
since  the  fall  of  1939.  But  the  cost  of  living 
now — or  was  a  few  weeks  ago  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — is  three 
points  lower  on  the  Bureau  index  than  it  was 
In  1930  when  mcst  of  tlie  present  C.  A  F. 
pay  rates  were  fixed. 

But  that's  a  first  glance.  Let's  take  a  look 
at  the  next  column  to  see  what  has  happened 
to  the  earning  of  industrial  workers  since 
1930.  We'll  see  that  their  Income  has  leaped 
up  more  than  50  percent  at  a  time  when  the 
income  of  Federal  workers  has  remained 
about  static.  The  average  weekly  earnings 
of  an  indusuial  worker  m  1930  was  $23  73. 
In  February  of  1942  it  was  $35.76.  That's  a 
clue  to  why  people  are  leaving  Government 
for  industry. 

What  about  the  cost  of  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  incomes  of  Federal  workers?  Well, 
it's  staggering  anyway  you  look  at  it.  When 
Edgar  Young,  personnel  director  of  the 
Budget  Bureau,  testified  that  it  would  cost 
$171,000,000  annually  to  pay   for  the  Presi- 
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dent's  overtime  bill  a  wave  of  discouragement 
swept  the  committee  room.  No  one  brought 
cut  what  the  taxpayers  will  pay  for  overtime 
work  of  the  preferred  1,100.000  this  year  but 
it's  estimated  to  be  between  $350,000,000  and 
$400,000,000. 

BONUS  FAVORED 

Generally  speaking.  Members  of  Congress 
are  pushing  the  $300  bonus  bill  The  ct>st 
of  tliat  measure  is  easy  to  fisrure.  about 
$600,000,000  on  the  basis  of  2.000.000  workers, 
but  a  year  from  now  there'll  be  around 
2.500.000  employees. 

It's  now  estimated  that  it'll  take  $4,000.- 
000.000  to  pay  the  salaries  of  Federal  workers 
this  year.  Remember,  or  don't  you.  a  few 
years  ago  when  it  only  took  that  much  money 
to  run  the  entire  Federal  Government  for  a 
year? 

At  this  point  It  appears  that  a  combination 
of  the  bonus  and  overtime  bills  will  be  re- 
ported out  by  the  House  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. Chairman  Ramspeck  is  leaning  heav- 
ily toward  a  provision  that  wou!d  require  a 
minimum  44-hour  week  in  Government  which 
would  mean  that  a  minimum  of  4  hours  over- 
time would  be  paid  each  worker.  Such  a  plan 
would  raise  the  income  of  Federal  workers  by 
11  percent. 

The  overtime  bill  doesn't  cover  alxjut  130.- 
000  low-paid  postal  employees  such  as  special 
delivery  mess?ngors  and  rural  carriers.  These 
people  would  be  taken  care  of  by  a  perceniage 
raise  or  bonus.  Some  Members  want  to  pay 
all  postal  workers  an  out-and-out  war  bonus 
and  pay  overtime  to  all  other  Federal  workers. 

POSTAL    group    DISSATISFIED 

Postal  groups  are  dissatisfied  with  the  over- 
time bill  And  the  postal  groups  pack  a  po- 
litical wallop  and  they  must  b"  appeased  if 
any  sort  of  a  pay  raise  bill  is  to  be  passed. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  postal  groups  try  to  grab 
too  much  Uiey  should  be  warned  right  now 
that  the  President  will  veto  the  bill.  It's 
special  legislation  for  special  groups  that  got 
Congress  and  the  country  into  the  mess  it's 
m  right  now  and  the  inside  word  is  that  the 
President  doesn't  intend  to  perpetuate  the 
evils  or  to  make  them  worse. 

Some  of  the  members  are  inclined  to  a  cell- 
ing on  the  number  of  hours  that  could  be 
worked  as  overtime.  It's  perfectly  true  that 
the  pay  Inequalities  will  continue  under  the 
overtime  pay  plan  unless  all  employees  work 
substantially  the  same  number  of  overtime 
hours. 

PAT  VARUS 

For  example.  If  the  overtime  plan  was  in 
effect  now,  a  $1,440  clerk  at  War  would  be 
paid  $6  additional  for  the  additional  8  hours 
of  work.  The  War  Department  is  on  a  48-hour 
week.  The  clerk  at  the  War  F*rcductlon  Board 
would  get  only  $3  additional,  as  War  Produc- 
tion Board's  official  hours  are  44.  The  War 
Production  Board  clerk  would  naturally  try  to 
get  a  Jcb  at  the  War  Department,  where  she 
could  earn  the  additional  money.  Navy^ls  the 
only  other  Department  here,  besides*  War. 
that's  on  a  4b-hour  "official"  workweek.  All 
others  are  on  44.  but  that  doesn't  mean  they 
work  Just  44.  Many  work  50.  60.  and  70  hours 
each  week. 

The  brutal  truth  of  it  all  is  the  fact  that 
only  the  administration  witnesses  endorsed 
without  qualification  the  overtime  bill.  All 
the  employee  representatives,  such  as  Luther 
Steward,  of  the  National  Federation  of  Federal 
Employees,  and  Eleanor  Nelson,  of  the  United 
Federal  Workers  of  America,  endorsed  the  bill 
with  qualifications.  However,  the  United 
Federal  Workers  of  America  endorsement  was 
far  stronger  than  that  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Federal  Employees.  The  American 
Federation  of  Lat)or  groups  are  for  the  $300 
Ixinus. 

There's  no  use  trying  to  escape  the  fact  that 
it's  now  a  debatable  question  whether  Con- 
gress should  maintain  the  power  exclusively 
to  fix  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  workers  or 
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whether  It  should  vest  th's  authority  in  the 
President  or  some  fact-finding  body  To  date 
the  record  of  Congre^8  in  dealing  with  the 
pay  rates  of  Federal  workers  is  horrible  The 
reason  for  this  can  be  attr  butvd  to  politics. 
logroUing.  and  general  indifference. 

WEAK   MUST   SUFTER 

The  powerful  groups  pet  what  they  want. 
Tlie  weak  must  sutler  The  ^x  stal  employeea 
are  the  best  organised  of  all  Federal  worker.t. 
Tlielr  unions  are  strong  and  Influential  If 
Congress  now  gives  the  postal  groups  pref- 
erential treatment  It  will  be  an  open  Invita- 
tion to  all  other  Fi'deral  workers  to  organize 
and  get  what  they  want. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  a  classic  example  of 
Indifference  was  demonstrated  In  the  Houne. 
Public  Law  100  was  called  up  on  Uie  Con- 
sent Calendar  In  the  House.  "Tliat  act  expires 
on  June  30  and  it's  the  one  that  has  created 
all  the  discrimination  between  War  and 
Navy  employees  And  that's  the  bill  that  has 
ctst  the  taxpayers  millions  in  overtime  Yet 
when  Chairman  Ramspeck.  of  the  House 
Civil  Service  Committee,  asked  the  sponsor 
if  the  bill  had  anything  to  do  with  overtime 
pay  he  was  assured  that  it  didn't.  The  bill 
then  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote 

A  southern  Member  of  Congress  wa.«!  talking 
off  the  record  about  the  pay  bill:  "I'm  con- 
vinced." he  said,  "that  low-paid  employees 
here  In  the  District  should  have  their  sal- 
aries Increased.  But  the  Government  people 
down  in  my  district  are  very  well  satisfied. 
The  postal  employees  are  the  best  paid  peo- 
ple in  some  of  my  small  towns.  They  don't 
need  a  bonus  or  overtime.  Yet  I  cant  vote 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  these  employees  here 
without  extending  the  same  benefits  to  my 
employees" 

Our  national  labor  policy  Is  to  provide  the 
same  rates  of  Federal  pay  In  Washington, 
D.  C;  Jackson.  Mu^s  ;  Detroit;  and  my  home 
town  of  Clinton.  Mo.  Our  Government  Ut 
the  largest  employer  in  the  Nation  and  its 
labor  policy  should  be  an  example  for  Indus- 
try. It-s  employees  should  be  treated  fairly 
and  equally.  A  wage  based  on  the  cost  of 
living  would  appear  to  be  the  fairest  of  all 
wage  ideas  if  it  were  fairly  admmistered. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS" 

OP 

}:0N.  J,  Hi  PRY  V  CREGOR    ' 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VTES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1942 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News  Journal: 

FAIR   REQUEST    BT    POSTAL   EMPLOTCTS 

A  great  many  people  have  been  caught  In 
the  economic  muddle  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
but  none  more  so  than  poftal  employees. 

For  years  they  had  battled  against  heavy 
odds  for  a  pay  raise  which  they  felt  was  due 
them  Then  came  the  war  boom,  which  not 
only  caused  living  costs  to  advance  but  caused 
increased  Government  expentcs  for  anything 
except  military  causes  to  t>e  frowned  upon 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  p'TStal 
employee  is  hai;t!er  worked  than  ever  these 
days,  and  he  is  working  at  the  same  schedule 
of  salaries  as  in  1925. 

Organized  clerks  and  carriers  have  catMed 
to  be  introduced  In  Congress  a  measure  which 
would  give  each  one  a  »300-a-jear  bonus 
until  6  montiis  after  the  end  of  the  w<»r. 
Since   their  present   $2,l00-a-ytar   maximum 
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pay  has  not  bwn  r«l«ed  In  17  ye«r« 
percent  raise  which  the  $300  rcprrte^ts 
•carcely  do  more  than  keep  pace  wU 
In  the  coat  of  living. 

Because  the  pay  »ca!e  Is  now  doQn 
•tandard.  we  believe  that  a  raise  nr 
for  thr  pcK'ai  workers  would  nc- 
•istent  with  the  na-;  r.al  jv'.lry  r'. 
Wagea. 
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IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REI      :     ;  ^ 

Friday.  June  5.  1942 
V '  ■  V '.  M ;  N'  of  Missis.'^;  i  Mr. 
Sptuttr,  '.:;o  radical,  commun.  .^  ■  ie- 
ment-s  that  are  trying  to  brow  K-at  the 
Rod  Cross  Into  taking  the  labt-l  off  the 
blood  that  is  being  furnished  to  t 


10  Army 


and  Navy  for  our  btiys  who  are  n-ounded 


on   the  various   fighting   fronts 
could  tell  whether  it  came  from 


or  a  colored  person  are  sprea(  ing  the 
false  propaganda  that  some  of  t^  is  blood 
Is  already  being  sent  out  unmajrked  by 
the  Red  Cross. 

"7  ■  berate  fabehooc.  and  Is 

Cii  .:  restT.tment.  diisension, 

and  dLsunity  in  this  country,  ar  d  espe- 
cially among  the  men  in  the  ser'  ice  who 
may  have  to  depend  on  this  IJlood  in 
cases  of  life  or  death. 

On  last  Sunday.  May  31.  thatj  radical 
New  York  paper  called  PM.  whu  h  we  so 


often  hear  referred  to  as  the 
edition  of  the  Communist  Daily 
and  which  has  been  leading  thife  attack 
on  the  Red  Cross  and  on  the  leaders  of 
our  armed  forces  who  refuse  to 
blood,  or  to  take  the  labels  off  df  it.  not 
only  made  a  vicious  attack  on  m  '  for  de- 
fending the  Red  Cross  again|;t 
loathesome  as.<^aults  but  it  del 
slandered  the  Red  Cross. 

In  Its  editorial  column  of  that 
said: 

The  American  Red  Cross  a:; 
lar^e  quantities  of  Japanese  i 
It  with  white. 


it.ade  for 

riake  the 

the   Red 

un- 

pumped 

who  are 


bood 


T  checked  up  on  the  propositidn.  and  I 
am  prepared  to  brand  that  statement  as 
a  deliberate,  malicious  lie. 

That  base  insinuation  was 
the  sole  purpose  cf  trying  to 
American   p»x>ple   b^^lieve   that 
Cros  was  sending   Japanese 
labeled  to  our  armed  forces  to  be 
Into  the  veins  of  our  brave  boys 
wound  -d  in  this  war. 

The  Red  Cross  is  not  banking 
i       •    blood  without  labeling  it 

•  .■  :;ed  Cross  is  not  banking  a 
blood  without  labeling  it  as  such 
r      -  is  not  sending  out  any  b! 

*  .  white  people  without  lab- 
such;  and  It  IS  not  going  to  N    : 
Into  changing  that  policy  b 
munistic  radicals  who  are  ■ 
up  r.^ce  troub     a".':    \   r  the  cov;- 

PM  C3"-   •::•    -•  ;-,i:  >"'^n  cf   ■ 
\  -.     ■:■■     K'  A    C:    -■    a    .'  •"     C 
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people.  In  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at 
once.  I  ask,  when  did  it  become  a  dis- 
crimination against  a  colored  person  to 
refuse  to  pump  white  blood  or  Japanese 
blood  into  him  or  to  refuse  to  pump  Negro 
blood  or  Japanese  blood  into  white  iseo- 
ple.  without  their  knowledge  or  consent, 
to  probably  have  it  crop  out  in  their 
children? 

These  attacks  on  the  Red  Cross  for 
keeping  this  blood  separate,  and  labeling 
it  properly,  are  simply  carrying  cut  the 
program  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
America  to  stir  race  trouble  throughout 
the  country,  and  especially  in  the  South. 
This  program  of  troublemaking  is  being 
pushed  by  a  radical  communistic  element 
that  has  flooded  in  here  from  eastern 
Europe  for  the  last  few  years,  who  are 
not  only  bent  on  stirring  up  race  trouble, 
but  they  subscribe  to  the  policy  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  America,  which  At- 
torney General  Biddies  statement  in  the 
Bridges  case  shows  is  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  this  Government. 

They  are  the  worst  enemies  the  Negroes 
ever  had.  They  are  stirring  up  trouble 
for  them  here  in  Washington,  and  all 
over  the  South,  and  in  fact  all  over  the 
country.  They  do  not  care  how  many 
Negroes  lose  their  lives,  how  much  misery 
they  have  to  endure  as  an  aftermath,  or 
how  much  white  American  blood  is 
spilled  in  the  meantime.  What  they  are 
interested  in  is  the  overthrow  of  this 
Government;  the  greatest,  if  not  the  last 
bulwark  of  democracy.  They  are  in- 
terested in  the  destruction  of  our  eco- 
nomic system,  that  permits  a  man  to 
operate  his  own  business  or  to  own  his 
home,  and  in  the  destruction  of 
Christianity,  on  which  our  civilization 
was  founded,  and  by  the  perpetuation  of 
which  alone  that  civilization  can  hope 
to  endure. 

Listen  to  what  Attorney  General  Bid- 
die  says  about  the  history  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  its  aims  and  purposes: 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
a  section  of  the  so-called  Third,  Interna- 
tional, was  founded  In  1919;  and.  after  Us 
r.amt^  wis  changed  several  times,  finally  be- 
c;ime  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  1929  The  Third  Inter- 
national advocated  the  class  struggle,  which 
was  described  as  entering  the  pha^e  of  civil 
war  in  America.  Illegal  methods  were  also 
advocated,  when  necessary,  to  curry  on  its 
work:  systematic  agitation  in  the  Army,  the 
r.  nouncmg  of  patriotism,  find  the  revolu- 
tionary overthrow  of  capitalism. 

The*  American  section  adopted  a  program 
declaring: 

"The  Communist  Party  will  syttematically 
and  persistently  propagate  the  idea  of  the  in- 
evitability of  and  necessity  for  violent  revolu- 
tion and  will  prepare  the  workers  for  armed 
Insurrection  as  the  only  means  of  overthrow- 
ing the  capitalist  state." 

The  Commur  ist  Party  teaches  the  violent 
overthrow  of  ex  sting  governments,  including 
the  United  Stat.-s.  This  concept  reaches  back 
to  the  famous  manifesto  of  Marx  and  Engels 
of  1848,  which  lieclares: 

•"The  Comniu;ii»ts  disdain  to  conceal  their 
views  and  aims  They  openly  declare  that 
t:-.e;r  ei.ds  can  be  attained  only  by  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  all  existing  social  conditions." 

In  the  Thesis  and  Statutes  of  the  Third  In- 
ternational ( 19"J0 »  this  doctrine  Is  expanded. 
••The  mass  strufjgle  means  a  whole  system  of 
developing  demonstrations  growing  ever  more 
acute  in  form,  and  logically  leading  to  an 
upn^cing  against,  the  capitalistic  order  of  gov- 


ernment." Lenin  speaks  of  the  necessity  of 
violent  revolution. 

Tills  and  much  other  documentary  evi- 
dence Introduced  by  the  Government,  and  the 
oral  evidence  of  a  number  of  witnesses  to 
the  same  effect,  who  testified  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  had  in- 
doctrinated its  members  with  these  purposes, 
establishes,  as  Judge  Sears  concludes,  that  it 
is  an  organization  that  advises,  advocates, 
and  teaches  the  overthrow,  by  force  and  vio- 
lence, of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  evidence  also  sustained  the  Govern- 
ment's contention  that  the  party  writes,  cir- 
culates, distributes,  prints,  publishes,  and 
dL'splays  printed  matter  advising  such  over- 
throw, so  that  the  party  comes  within  the 
purview  of  the  statute. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  America,  and  its  adher- 
ents, are  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  treason  of  the  most  flagrant  type; 
and  everyone  who  aids  or  abets  in  that 
movement  is  guilty  of  the  same  offense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Republic  is  now  fight- 
ing for  its  very  life  against  the  forces  of 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  Japan,  and  their  satel- 
lites. Our  young  men  are  bravely  facing 
death  on  foreign  soils  and  upon  the  high 
seas  in  order  that  this  great  Republic 
may  endure.  Yet  these  Communists 
within  our  own  borders  are  stirring  up 
strife,  sabotaging  national  unity,  and 
threatening  the  destruction  of  every- 
thing for  which  we  stand  and  for  which 
these  boys  are  fighting. 

If  these  subversive  influences  succeed 
in  destroying  this  Government,  the  great- 
est one  ever  created,  as  Gladstone  said, 
"by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man;"  if 
they  succeed  in  overthrowing  or  wiping 
out  the  Constitution,  fathered  by  Wash- 
ington, fostered  by  Jefferson,  defended  by 
Jackson,  and  consecrated  by  the  blood  of 
American  heroes  everywhere — if  these 
enemies  of  our  Government,  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  our  Christian  civili- 
zation, are  to  succeed  in  their  nefarious 
designs,  God  grant  that  I  may  not  live 
to  witness  that  fate  of  my  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
do  :o.  let  me  borrow  from  the  lips  of  a 
great  statesman  of  a  century  past  and 
gone  an  apostrophe  to  our  Constitutional 
Government  that  expresses  my  feelings 
and  my  sentiments  more  eloquently  and 
more  forcibly  than  I  can  express  them 
myself,  and  quote  the  immortal  words  of 
Daniel  Webster  in  his  eulogy  on  the  life 
of  George  Washington,  in  which  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  then  living  and  to 
the  generation  to  come  for  the  perpetual 
preservation  and  d?fense  of  our  Govern- 
ment against  all  enemies  foreign  and 
domestic.  In  the  course  of  that  great 
oration  Mr.  Webster  said: 

Other  misfortures  may  be  borne,  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disast«-ous  wars  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  an- 
other generation  may  renew  it;  if  it  exhaust 
our  Treasury,  future  industry  may  replen  sh 
it;  if  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields, 
still,  under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow 
green  aiiam,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests. 

It  were  but  a  trifle  even  if  the  walls  of 
yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble.  If  its  lofty 
pillars  should  fall,  and  Its  gorgeous  decora- 
tions be  all  covered  by  the  dust  cf  the  vallt-y. 
All  these  may  be  rebuilt. 

But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  oX 
demolished  government? 
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Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-proportioned 
columns  of  constitutional  liberty? 

Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful 
architecture  which  unites  national  sover- 
eignty with  State  rights.  Individual  security, 
and  public  prosperity? 

No.  if  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be 
raised  not  again.  Like  the  Coliseum  and  the 
Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a  mourn- 
ful and  a  melancholy  immortality.  Bitterer 
tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them  than 
were  ever  shed  over  the  monuments  of 
Roman  or  Grecian  art;  for  they  will  be  the 
monuments  of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than 
Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw,  the  edifice  of  cou- 
Btitutional  American  liberty. 


Fine  Patriotic  Work  ot  thr  Fraternal 

Order  ol  Ea^'lts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

Or     i ;■>  u  i  A  N  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1942 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles,  an  order  that 
stands  out  preeminently  as  the  spokes- 
man and  representative  of  the  common 
man  and  that  has  a  matchless  record  of 
practical  humanitarianism,  is  again  dis- 
tinguishing itself  by  the  very  notable  con- 
tribution it  is  making  to  the  war  effort. 

I  ask  permission  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
GRESSiON.^L  Record  a  statement  sent  to 
me  by  Col.  Conrad  H.  Mann,  of  Kansas 
City,  a  revered  leader  of  the  Fiaternal 
Order  of  Eagles  and  its  chief  auditor, 
whose  name  is  an  honored  household 
word  in  the  homes  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  members  of  that  great  or- 
der. Colonel  Mann's  statement  is  a  mod- 
est description  of  the  patriotic  activities 
of  the  order  in  this  world  crisis  and  is  a 
reflection  of  remarkable  work  done  by  a 
fraternal  organization  that  yields  to  no 
others  in  its  love  of  country. 

Colonel  Mann's  statement  is  as  follows: 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  began  its 
defense  and  wartime  activities  long  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  It  was  born  in  a  war  year. 
1898;  was  extremely  active  in  1917-18;  and  is 
playing  an  even  more  vital  part  in  connec- 
tion with  our  present  national  crisis.  Here 
is  a  rough  outline  of  the  Order's  present 
activities: 

1.  By  December  1.  1941.  the  1.229  subordi- 
nate units,  or  Aeries,  of  the  Order  had  pur- 
chased better  than  $2,000,000  worth  of  de- 
fense bonds.  On  June  1.  1942.  through  the 
additional  purchase  of  War  Bonds,  these  units 
had  acquired  a  total  of  better  than  $5,000,000 
worth  of  wartime  securities,  representing  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  their  total  assets 
and  approximately  40  percent  of  their  liquid 
assets     These  purchases  are  continuing. 

2.  The  Grand  Aerie,  or  governing  body  of 
the  Order,  has  purchased  $100,000  worth  of 
Government  bonds.  All  Grand  Aerie  officers 
and  paid  employees  have  pledged  themselves 
to  the  investment  of  not  less  than  10  percent 
of  their  salaries  In  such  bonds,  these  amounts 
to  be  deductible  monthly. 

3.  Since  the  Order  has  better  than  700  000 
bona  fide,  dues-paying  members,  and  since 
the  Order  is  now  staging  a  campaign  to  have 
every  member  place  at  least  10  percent  of  his 
regular  'x^r\:]x  or  monthly  pay  check  In  such 
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stamps  or  bonds.  It  is  obvious  that  the  pur- 
chases on  the  part  of  the  Orders  member- 
ship Is  tremendous.  The  most  recent  esti- 
mate is  to  the  effect  that  bonds  are  being 
purchased  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  $7,000.- 

000  a  month,  or  better  than  $84,000,000  a 
year. 

4.  Each  member  of  the  order  that  Joins  the 
Army.  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps,  is  exempted 
from  paying  dues  during  his  period  of  service, 
and,  upon  return  home,  will  be  entitled  to 
all  previous  rights  and  privileges  At  the  time 
of  joining  he  is  given  a  military-service  cer- 
tificate certifying  as  to  his  status  as  a  mem- 
ber on  the  above-mentioned  basis.  Approxi- 
mately 25.000  such  certificates  had  been  is- 
sued up  to  June  1,  1942. 

5  Each  subordinate  unit  keeps  In  touch 
with  Its  own  members  In  the  service,  provid- 
ing "victory  packages"  and  home-town  news- 
papers, and  doing  various  other  things  to 
contribute  to  their  welfare  and  comfort  and 
to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  their  fam- 
ilies. 

6.  These  subordinate  units  also  have  or- 
ganized blood-donor  groups,  stretcher  squads, 
and  similar  units.  They  are  cooperating  fully 
with  the  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
United  Service  Organizations,  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  and  all  other  organizations 
directly  or  Indirectly  connected  with  the 
war  effort. 

7.  The  great  majority  of  the  orders  mem- 
bership are  now  employed  In  defense  plants 
and  are  doing  their  bit  to  Increase  the  Na- 
tion's productive  effort. 

As  a  Hoosier  and  as  a  member  of  long 
standing  in  the  Indianapolis  aerie,  it  is 
gratifying  to  me  to  receive  from  Colonel 
Mann  some  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
growth  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 
in  our  State. 

Indiana  certainly  did  Itself  proud  this  year — 

He  writes — 

adding  8,646  new  members  for  a  new.  all-time 
record  That  State  should  close  the  year  with 
right  around  40.000  members.  Eaglcdom  stlU 
continues  to  grow. 

As  you  know,  our  fiscal  year  closes  on  June 
1.  and  this  office  has  been  Just  about  snowed 
under  with  last-minute  reports.    Incidentally 

1  might  add  that  during  th:s  year  Just  clo.'^lng 
we  added  153.702  new  members  in  the  country 
at  large,  a  phenomenal  showing. 

That  Is  about  30.000  more  than  we  ever 
added  In  any  one  year  before  When  the  final 
tabulations  are  in  we  will  close  the  year  with 
better  than  700  000  bona  fide  members  on  our 
rolls,  making  us  the  largest  fraternal  order  of 
our  kind  or  character  in  the  country,  which, 
under  present-day  circumstances,  means  the 
world.    Our  delinquency  is  exceptionally  low. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON,  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

\-HINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1942 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  sea 
duty  with  the  fleet  in  the  Pacific. 

As  a  Congressman  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  it  was 
my  idea  that  I  could  bring  back  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  committee  useful, 
direct  observation  of  conditions  as  they 


exist  in  the  Navy  in  time  of  war  I  Ui:iis 
the  time  away  from  my  post  in  Congress 
has  been  well  spent,  even  though  my 
political  future  may  have  been  jeopard- 
ized. However,  as  we  are  in  an  emer- 
gency, we  must  all  do  that  which  our 
consciences  tell  us  is  for  the  best  good  of 
our  country.  AU  else  shrinks  to  insig- 
nificance. 

It  is  not.  however,  my  purpose  at  the 
present  time  to  discuss  the  activities  of 
the  Na\*y  in  the  far  Pacific.  I  am  in- 
stead drawing  your  attention  to  another 
matter  of  vital  importance,  namely,  the 
Alaskan-International  Highway.  Many 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  not  entirely 
familiar  with  the  situation.  My  time  Is 
short,  but  I  must  review  briefly  the  his- 
tory of  the  project. 

It  has  long  been  evident  to  the  people 
of  the  northwestern  States  and  of  Ala.ska 
that  eventually  a  highway  must  be  con- 
structed through  Canada  into  Ala.ska. 
not  only  for  commercial  reasons,  but  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense  and  of- 
fense. A  commission  under  congres- 
sional authority  was  appointed  by  the 
President  in  1930.  A  similar  commission 
was  formed  in  Canada  and  a  favorable 
report  submitted  to  Congress  in  1933. 
The  chairman  of  the  American  Commis- 
sion was  an  able  officer  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Maj.  Malcolm  Elliot.  No 
action  by  either  Government  was  taken 
on  this  report. 

In  1938,  some  congre.ssional  Interest 
having  been  aroused  by  the  Delegate 
from  Alaska  and  by  me,  another  commis- 
sion was  authorized  and  appointed  and 
continued  from  time  to  time  up  to  the 
present.  Of  this  commission  I  am  the 
chairman.  A  like  commission  was  ap- 
pointed for  Canada. 

As  85  percent  of  the  proposed  highway 
lies  in  Canada,  and  as  there  were  several 
possible  routes,  naturally  the  bulk  of 
reconnaissance  fell  on  the  Canadian 
engineers.  These  engineers  after  most 
careful  work  repKirted  that  it  was  feasible 
and  possible  to  build  a  road  over  two 
routes  and  two  routes  only.  One  route 
lay  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
other  east  of  them.  These  routes  are 
known  as  A  and  B.  The  point  of  com- 
mencement for  new  construction  on 
either  route  could  be  at  Prince  George, 
British  Columbia,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railroad.  The  A 
route  follows  a  direct  line  to  Whitehorse. 
Yukon  Territory,  the  terminus  of  a  short 
railroad  from  the  open  port  of  Skagway, 
Alaska.  At  Whitehorse  a  connection  is 
made  with  river  and  rail  transportation 
of  the  Yukon  River  System  extending 
throughout  Yukon  Territory  and  Alaska. 
All  planes  for  Army  and  for  civilian  use 
must  pass  through  Whitehorse.  Hence 
Whitehorse  is  the  hub  of  the  three 
methods  of  travel — railroad,  water,  and 
air.  The  American  Commis.slon  has 
unanimously  held  out  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  highway  along  this  route. 

For  economic  reasons  for  Canada,  the 
Canadian  commission  preferred  the  B 
route  and  so  recommend  T  (sti- 
mate  of  cost  for  each  roui.  Iiwu.  Prince 
George  to  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  under  or- 
derly peacetime  conditions  was  placed 
at  $25  000  000. 
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John.  Alberta,  and  Whitehorse  One  at 
Fort  Nelson  and  one  at  Wal>on  Lake. 
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mercial right  to  use. 

American  planes  successfully^  fly  the  A 
riutf  but  the  right  to  build 
mediate  airfield  open  to  the  ise  of  all 
planes  was  denied.  Why  and  fiow  a  se- 
li( ':on  %;is  made  of  the  fields 
ii.-Jied  i>  shrouded  in  de».'P  mystery.  One 
report  has  it  that  ar^oflicer  made  one 
t\  >ihi  from  Whitehorse  to  Edmonton. 
Ait)erta.  and  from  the  air  savi  a  lot  of 
level  ground.  He  did  not  reiUze  that 
.l(vel  ground  in  the  area  mears  lack  of 
adequate  drainage  and  in  cor  sequence 
these  are  deep  bottomless  swamps  called 
mu.-kes;  over  which  no  road  cai  be  suc- 
crs-sfully  maintained.  Perhap;  the  fact 
thiU  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail 
not  go  to  Prince  George  had  ^onuahing 
to  do  With  the  selection. 
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them  along  the  route  selecttjd  by  the 
American  commi.ssion. 

Until  lately  the  Army  saw  no 
advantage  in  a  highway  to  Alaska 
true  that  rfflcers  ^ 
self  made  strong  i 
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ton  in  a  few  days  that  he  would  put  us  in 
touch  with  the  officers  In  charge.  When 
Mayor  LaGuardia  returned  to  Washing- 
ton I  tried  to  contact  him  on  the  tele- 
phone and  wa;;  unable  to  do  so.  Letters 
addres.std  to  him  personally  remained 
unanswered,  as  did  letters  sent  by  the 
D  '1'  gate  from  Ala.-ka,  the  Honorable  A. 
J.  DiMOND.  Attempts  were  made  to  get 
in  touch  With  General  Emb  ck.  of  the  De- 
fense Bnard  and  with  the  secretary  of  the 
General  Staff.  With  the  uniform  response 
that  there  would  be  no  use  discussing 
routes  until  a  road  had  been  authorized. 

I  was  now  in  the  Navy.  The  Delecate 
from  Ala.ska  had  introduced  a  bill  the 
year  previously  for  the  construction  of  a 
highway  to  Alaska  and  asking  for  an 
appropriation  of  $25,000,000.  un  nmount 
sufficient  in  peacetime.  The  Army  at 
last  became  interested  as  loss  of  shipping 
on  the  Pacific  coast  had  brought  the 
problem  of  ccean  transportation  to  a 
head.  Hearings  were  held  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Roads  on  February 
4.  5.  and  6.  a"  which  other  members  of 
the  Commission  testified  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  only  tno  routes  possible  of  con- 
struction, namely,  the  "A"  and  "B" 
routes.  The  possibility  of  building  a 
road  over  the  "C"  route  was  so  fantastic 
as  to  be  icnored.  One  officer  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  was  present  at  the  hearings. 

As  early  as  February  it  became  noised 
about  that  the  Army  was  to  build  over 
the  •'C"  route.  The  four  members  of 
the  Commi.ssion  then  in  Washington,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  tried  to 
reach  those  in  authority — again  with- 
out .succr.ss  From  the  Canadian  com- 
mission came  urgent  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  to  stop  the  Army  from  mak- 
ing a  serious  blunder.  Army  ofBcers 
who  could  be  contacted  In.si.Nted  that  as 
yet  no  route  had  b*>en  .selected  although 
an  anrHnjncejTient  was  made  In  Cana- 
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On  March  8  the  C.v  "  • 
nounceil  th^'  an  ai 
reached  for  the  construction  of  the  high- 
way roughly  paralleling  the  line  of  flight 
from  Port  St.  John  to  Whitehorse,  which 
was  followed  on  the  18' h  by  the  formal 
announcement  by  the  State  Departments 
of  the  two  Governments. 

A  certain  William  Albee.  to  whom  I 
had  given  a  temporary  job  to  a.ssist  in 
writing  the  1940  report  of  the  commis- 
sion, attacked  the  commi.ssion  as  being 
guided  entirt'ly  by  politics.  Albee  had 
b-^en  partly  over  the  B  route  in  1S30.  and 
when  employed  by  the  commission  was 
much  in  favor  thereof.  Through  a  pleas- 
ing personaluy  he  gained  the  ear  of  high 
officials  who  passed  him  on  to  those  who 
should  be  in  ertsted.  In  any  event,  the 
statements  made  by  Albee  resulted  in 
personal  attacks  on  the  ch^^racter  of  the 
m. mb^rs  of  both  the  American  and 
Canadian  -ions  in  the  Canadian 

House  of  P  .ent. 

No  matter  now  what  the  undcrlyiHg 
ctiuse  for  the  selection  of  the  C  route 
by  the  Pein-.anent  Joint  Board  on  De- 
ft n.«e,  it  become  a  fact  that  several  regi- 
ments of  engineer  troops  are  now  at- 
tempting to  construct  a  pioneer  road 
from  Fcrt  St.  John  to  Whitehorse  and 
by  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 


ments the  United  States  solemnly  prom- 
ises to  build  a  road  following  the  general 
line  of  airports.  The  United  States  is  to 
b'ar  the  entire  cost  of  con.'st ruction  and 
maintenance  for  the  period  of  the  war 
and  for  6  months  thereafter,  following 
which  the  Canadan  part  of  the  road  be- 
comes the  proptity  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. The  airfields  to  which  tne 
ground  supply  will  be  furnished  will  th.'n 
once  more  be  closed  to  American  com- 
mercial p'anes.  As  one  Canadian  re- 
marked. 'The  United  States  is  making 
a  wonderful  gift  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Ra-lroad." 

Now.  what  of  the  costs?  The  route 
selected  by  the  American  commission, 
even  under  the  pressure  of  emergency, 
could  be  bu'lt  for  approximately  $35.- 
000.000.  Army  engineers.  Canadian  en- 
gineers, and  contracting  engineers  esti- 
mate that  the  route  adopted  will  cost  not 
le.ss  than  $100,000,000  if  it  can  be  built 
at  all.  That  difficulties  are  being  encoun- 
tered is  evidenced  by  the  calling  in  cf 
Canadian  consultants  of  the  Ontario 
government. 

And  here  is  a  remarkable  thing.  The 
Army  plunged  into  the  project  without 
having  made  one  single  ground  recon- 
naissance— not  one.  They  would  not 
even  look  at  reports  made  by  outstand- 
ing Canadian  road  engineers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Canadian  press.  Colonel — row 
General — Hoge.  of  the  Engineers,  stated 
that  he  had  not  investigated  any  other 
route  "on  foot  or  on  paper." 

Now.  I  want  to  see  our  planes  flying;  in 
serried  ranks  from  the  United  States  to 
Alaska  and  then  to  Ru.ssia,  to  China,  and 
over  Japan  where  they  can  drop  their 
powerful  bombs  on  a  treacherous  people. 
Airfields  are  necessary.  The  little  iiir- 
flelds  at  Fort  Nelson  and  Watson  Like 
should  b«>  given  ground  supply,  but  ade- 
quate ground  supply  cannot  bt>  given  this 
year  or  next  over  the  present  road  loca- 
tion. They  can  be  better  .served  by  otner 
mean.s.  ThKs  roundnbi^ut  route  "C." 
'■  ■■  ■  "'^  iirtlns  near  Wat- 
•  open  m  a  place 
where  the  worst  of  all  .storm  conditi.^na 
exist.  E\'en  tf  it  can  be  built,  the  dis- 
tance from  railhead  will  be  long  and  lor- 
tuous.  TlTcre  is  no  doubt  in  my  m  nd. 
or  in  that  of  our  Canadian  conferees, 
that  Wat.sor  Lake  must  be  abandoned 
for  a  field  on  a  permanent  road  which 
can  be  kept  open  for  12  months  of  the 
year.  The  road  as  projected- will  serve 
no  u.seful  purpose,  militarily  or  economi- 
cally, except  for  the  supply  of  two  little 
airfields  which  could  be  replaced  else- 
where for  less  than  $1,000  000. 

The  Army  says  there  is  no  flat  ground 
for  a  3-mile  runway.  Wat.son  Lak?  is 
listed  as  3  500  feet  and  will  be  difficult 
to  extend  from  its  present  location.  En- 
gineers familiar  with  the  country  state 
that  sufficient  level  ground  is  available 
elsewhere.  Army  air  authorities  say 
green  pilots  must  have  level  ground  to 
fly  over,  but  do  not  explain  the  moun- 
tains and  the  crack-up  of  all  those  Army 
planes. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  gone  to  a  great  ex- 
pense in  attempting  a  road  over  an  un- 
known country.  We  are  foolishly  throw- 
ing away  millions  and  millions  of  dol  ars. 
We  have  lost  valuable  time  when  ano'her 
attack  on  Alaska  may  come  at  any  time. 
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Alaska  is  reached  only  by  sea  and  by  air. 
Due  to  lack  of  adequate  shipping,  the 
Army  probably  against  its  will,  has  been 
forced  to  accept  our  recommendations  to 
tow  barges  to  Alaska  from  Prince  Rupert, 
British  Columbia.  A  land  route  is 
tadly  needed.  It  is  vital.  The  only 
solution  is  to  start  immediate  construc- 
tion from  Prince  George  along  the  A 
route,  which  can  connect  at  six  points 
with  existing  transportation  and  which 
even  now  could  become  a  road  long  be- 
fore the  badly  planned  road  from  Fort 
St.  John  is  made  passable  for  light  traffic. 

In  round  numbers,  the  distance  from 
Prince  George  to  Whitehorse  is  900  miles. 
Of  this  distance  some  180  miles  is  already 
served  by  a  secondary  road,  leaving  650 
miles  to  be  constructed.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  engineers  that  the 
only  way  out  of  a  bad  me.ss  is  to  immedi- 
ately commence  construction  on  this 
route  if  a  practicable  highway  for  mili- 
tary necessities  is  to  be  built.  It  is  more 
than  urgent.  It  is  imperative.  We  do 
not  want  to  chalk  up  another  failure  due 
to  too  little  and  too  late. 

I  have  seen  some  war  and  know  how 
unpreparedness,  lack  of  planning,  and 
lack  of  foresight  have  wrecked  parts  of 
the  Allied  hold  in  the  Pacific.  We  could 
lose  Alaska  unless  we  make  mighty  efforts 
to  connect  the  Territory  to  American 
bases  by  every  possible  means  of  trans- 
portation. How  can  charges  that  the 
Commission  is  ruled  by  political  motives 
carry  weight  when  the  safety  of  our 
country  is  at  stake?  How  can  the  mo- 
tives cf  that  splendid  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  commi.ssion.  who  agrees  with 
our  sentiments,  the  Honorable  Charles 
Stewart,  be  jmpucned?  Mr.  Stewart  has 
eveiythinp  to  lose  by  rejecting  the  route 
through  Albeit  a.  He  comes  fiom  Al- 
berta. He  owns  property  there.  He  was 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Province  and  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  of  the  tXjmlnions. 
He  sncriflce.s  his  personal  Interests  for 
the  Bood  of  his  count ly.  I.  myself,  make 
no  such  sacrifice.  I.come  from  the  West 
coast,  but  were  the  .situation  reversed  I 
know  in  my  heart  of  hearts  that  my 
country  stands  first  and  that  no  pressure, 
no  little  voices,  could  make  me  deviate 
from  the  path  of  duty. 

The  attack  on  Dutch  Haibor  Indicates 
plainly  the  vulnerability  of  Alaskan 
waters.  So  far  transport  to  the  Anchor- 
age Army  post  and  other  western  Alaskan 
towns  and  bases  has  not  been  interrupt- 
ed, but  now  there  is  great  danger  to  all 
ocean-borne  traffic,  especially  in  the  Gulf 
cf  Ala.ska.  It  is  time  that  aggrcs.sive 
steps  be  taken  to  give  land  access  to 
Ala.>^ka.  The  present  road  being  con- 
structed from  Dawson  Creek  to  Fair- 
banks via  Whitehorse  is  again  only  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  ground  supply  to 
two  air  fields  between  Dawson  Creek  and 
Whitehorse.  Army  estimates  place  the 
cost  of  construction  at  $100,000,000. 
That  part  of  the  road  from  Whitehorse 
to  Fairbanks  is  on  the  proper  route.  This 
road,  if  and  when  constructed,  Is  not  the 
shortest  line  into  Alaska.  It  will  be  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  longer.  It  would  seem 
that  in  the  interest  of  military  efficiency 
that  the  direct  road  from  Prince  George 
to  Whitehorse  be  started  at  once  so  that 


in  an  emergency  there  shall  be  a  road 
connection.  The  distance  from  Prince 
George  to  Whitehorse  is  approximately 
900  miles;  of  this  distance  a  secondary 
road  of  114  miles  is  already  built,  leav- 
ing 786  miles  of  new  construction,  ac- 
cessible at  several  points  from  existing 
transportation  systems.  If  turned  over 
to  an  organization  like  the  Alaska  Road 
Commission,  the  cost  would  be  about 
$13,000,000.  At  the  mo.st.  it  should  not 
cost  more  than  $25,000,000. 

There  would  be  a  saving  of  several  days 
In  transport  time.  Time,  distance,  wear, 
and  tear  are  vital  matters;  $25,000,000 
added  to  the  $100,000,000  now  being  spent 
on  a  road,  part  of  which  is  of  doubtful 
utility  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  serve 
two  air  fields,  would  quickly  justify  the 
additional  cost. 

The  road  from  Prince  George  must  be 
built  and  built  soon.  There  must  be  no 
more  delay.  Alaska  must  be  reached 
from  both  the  east  and  from  the  west  by 
the  shortest  possible  route.  From  per- 
sonal experience  I  know  how  hopeless  it 
is  to  patrol  all  of  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  cost  of  one  or  two  ships  and  cargoes 
of  military  supplies,  of  one  destroyer, 
would  pay  for  this  road,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cost  in  human  lives.  Ships,  cargoes, 
and  lives,  when  destroyed,  are  gone  for- 
ever. A  road  may  be  damaged,  but  it  can- 
not be  wiped  from  existence. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVTS 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1942 

Mr,  BAUMHART.  Mr.  Spenker,  every- 
one wants  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  help 
win  this  war.  In  view  of  this  sincere 
desij-e  on  the  part  of  the  general  public. 
It  is  my  belief  that  those  who  have  the 
jurisdiction  over  various  restricting  or- 
ders, such  as  tii-e  and  Ba."Jollnc  rationing, 
should  excicise  their  discretion  to  see 
that  this  is  done  equitably.  The  blanket 
order  restricting  those  engaged  in  educa- 
tional activities  throughout  the  United 
States  from  the  purchase  of  tires  needed 
in  their  eVeryday  activities  seems  too 
far  reaching  in  scope.  This  situation.  I 
believe,  is  best  explained  by  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  one  of  our  outstand- 
ing educators  in  the  Stat€  of  Ohio,  who 
should  understand  the  responsibility  of 
schools  and  those  engaged  in  the  educa- 
tional activities.  I  am  therefore  includ- 
ing his  letter,  addressed  to  me,  and  trust 
that  careful  consideration  will  be  given 
this  problem  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration: 

Fremont  PtJBUC  Schools, 
Fremont,  Ohio,  June  4.  1942. 
Congressman  A.  D.  Baumhart,  Jr., 
House  of  RepTesentatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab    Mr.    Batjmhakt:  A    communication 
from  Mr.  Inwood  Smith,  director  of  tire  ra- 
tioning for  Ohio,  states  that  applications  for 
tires  from  us  must  be  denied  because  "our 


functions  ar*  too  remotely  connected  with 
the  public  health,  safety,  or  the  war  efTort  to 
enable  us  to  establish  eligibility"  This  dis- 
turljs  us  very  much.  In  our  own  county  the 
county  superintendent  a  few  weeks  ago  had 
a  tire  go  bad,  which  meant  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  getting  around  for  his  closing 
round  of  the  many  schools  under  his  super- 
vi.ilon  to  do  the  neces.«.ary  things.  He  tried  to 
get  a  tire  and  was  then  told  that  we  wrre 
not  In  the  proper  cla.sslflcatlon;  hence  the 
statement  quoted  above  from  Mr.  Inwood 
Smith's  letter. 

We  think  that  this  ruling  should  very  defi- 
nitely be  changed,  and  we  certainly  protest 
against  such  reckless  dl?crlmlratlon.  Your 
presentation  to  the  proper  persons  might  be 
helpful  If  you  remind  them  that  health  Is 
the  first  cardinal  objective  set  up  by  the  edu- 
c.itors  of  our  Nation  for  all  elementary  edu- 
cation. Yet  we  are  remotely  removed  from 
the  health  program  necessary  to  the  war 
effort.  That's  a  good  laugh.  And  safety. 
You  well  know  that  Ohio  laws  require  the  \ 
teaching  of  safety.  We  have  tried  in  all^oiir''''^ 
school  safety  programs  In  the  past  to  make 
our  citizenship  safety  conscious.  I  think  this 
has  some  value  at  the  present  time.  And 
certainly  within  the  last  year  or  year  and  a 
helf,  our  schools  have  been  teaching  war 
safety.  Our  entire  system  Is  organized  for 
any  air  raid  that  may  come.  Every  teacher 
has  taken  the  Red  Cross  first-aid  course,  and 
I  have  several  of  my  teachers  now  engaged 
as  Instructors  during  the  summer  seafon. 
On  the  11th  of  this  month  our  custodians, 
along  with  the  administration,  will  meet 
with  the  rest  of  the  mayor's  committee  on  a 
safety  program  for  fires  from  Incendiary 
bombs.  The  schools  have  over  a  million 
dcUars"  worth  of  property  In  Fremont  alone, 
etc. 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  have  anyone  suggest 
that  the  whole  program  of  education  1»  far 
removed  from  safety  and  war  efTort.  That 
last  part,  "remotely  removed  from  war  eflcrt." 
If  far  WTong.  The  schools  are  definitely 
bi'lnp  used  as  the  promotional  agency  tor 
everything  that  has  to  deal  from  salvage  to 
selling  of  bonds  to  production  of  skilled  me- 
chanics. Sitting  on  my  desk  at  the  present 
time  is  the  last  shipment  of  50  model  air- 
planes to  go  to  the  Orent  Lnkeo  Naval  Train- 
Irg  Station  at  Chicnpo  a  product  of  one  of 
otir  Industrial  arts  >h(p».  We  are  runnlnj 
our   trades   and    Industry   ahop   almost    the 

clrck  nroinid  In  crder  to  train  m;'*'* -n  tor 

tl-.e  war  flTort,     We  hn\*e  a  pu  ;nrnt 

crurw  which  train*  machinists,  die  c  nkrm. 
etc,  for  the  war  effort  We  have  a  meeting 
In  my  office  scheduled  for  Friday  morning 
With  the  schoolmen  of  this  district  to  pro- 
mote a  prefl'ght  aeronautics  ccur!««  In  our 
high  school  for  next  year  The  BchooU  com- 
pletely took  over  the  original  registration  for 
sugar  rationing.  One  hundred  and  seven 
teachers  In  Fremont  partic'pated  In  this 
effort.  Abeut  60  of  them  did  2  days"  work  In  1 
during  the  4-day  period  We  are  prnmoting 
Junior  Red  Cross,  and  many  of  our  teachers 
are  active  In  the  senior  organization.  We  are 
promoting  the  sale  of  Defense  stamps  and 
bonds  and  yet  somebody  In  Waf^hlr.gton  Is 
too  remotely  removed  from  the  educational 
program  of  this  great  country  to  actually 
know  what  the  schools  are  doing. 

I  don't  need  tires  myself.  By  conserving 
my  tires,  this  war  would  have  to  last  3  or  4 
yoars  before  I  will  need  tires.  And  I  use  my 
tires  In  my  work  every  day.  But  many  of  my 
coworkers  are  stuck  right  now  without  tires, 
and  many  of  them  are  county  superintend- 
ents who  need  to  get  around.  One  duty  or 
initial  obligation  put  upon  the  superintend- 
ents of  this  country  is  to  promote  the  proper 
morale.  A  few  blows  like  this  and  we  will 
have  to  have  somebody  to  promote  the  morale 
among  superintendents. 

If  I  could  have  the  names  of  the  proper 
persons.  I  would  like  to  send  a  copy  of  thla 
lijtter    or    a    similar    one    to    such    persona. 
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Tuesday.  June  9.  1942 

Mr   TENEROWICZ     Mr   Sp 
W    P.  A.  has  an  lmp<irta:u  pla 
national  economy  cvtn  m  a  tiirjt'  of  war. 
It  must  be  continu'^d. ■  In  my  cjjwn  Siaie 
of  M    '        :i  there  are  now  27 
soa.>  .ed  on  the  W.  P 

teen  thousand,  eight  hundred  arid  thirty 
one  of  thf*5e  people  ar^  employep  on  war 
projects,  53  percent  of  the  tota 
mrnt    In    the    State.      Many 
oth.rs  arc  cTtiflod  for   W.  P. 
but  cannot  be  eniploytd  becau^  present 
funds  are  i:  nl. 

All  of  the  'f,'  ;..  ;.i  employed  ( 
are   the    heads   of    families. 
* -  from  W    P.  A.  v         i    for  the 


:  :::  ix  to  the  congressional  record 
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others. 

Fifty-nine  new  vv 
been  constructed:  : 
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Two  hundred  and  seventy-si:4  persons 
employed  in  assisting  State  and  local  de- 
fence councils  with  clerical  heir  in  tire 
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They  must  not  be  left  to  chanty  while 
there  is  valuable  work  they  car  do. 

It  Is  true  that  war  work  in  industry  in 
Michigan  has  providt'd  increi  sed  em- 
ployment, and  many  workers  lavo  left 
W  P  A.  for  these  jobs.  The  training 
;  :ram  of  that  agency  has  equipped 
;.....,y  workers  who  have  now  laficen  their 
plac'^  on  the  production  line.  Cme  thou- 
sa-.d  eieht  hundred  and  thi"ty-seven 
p<'Lple  are  now  being  trained,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  will  be  able  to  sccurj?  private 
Jobs. 

Tlie  W.  P  A.  has  made  strenbous  and 
succes^vful  eflorts  to  secure  pri  'ate  em 
p,  ..—  ,_,  j^j.  jj^  workers,  but    he  Ped- 

V     .  '.>     f^mment  mast  continui    to  pro 
Vide   employment    for    those    whom    in 
du^try  cannot  yet  absorb.     Tho  W.  P   A. 
is  using  this  balance  of  available  labor 
In  the  war  effort. 

Michigan  is  the  vital  heart  ci  the  war 
pro^ram.  and  the  W.  P.  A.  is  jlolng  in- 
valuable work  there. 

Though  the  following  items  aire  only  a 
partial  accounting  of  what  is  b^mg  dene 
i:  \'   ■      ■    •: 

l;:  .     .     i      ■     i  : 


critical  importance  for  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

Five  hundred  and  sixty-three  per.sons 
engaged  in  providing  recreation  services 
for  the  armed  forces  and  industrial 
workers. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  persons 
employed  on  W.  P.  A.  citizenship  educa- 
tion projects. 

Eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty 
per.sons  preparing  for  ciiizt-nship  under 
W.  P.  A.  insiiuctlon. 

Thirty-eight  nursery  srhools  provid- 
ing care  for  children  .so  that  women  are 
free  for  employment  in  war  indu.stry. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  valuable 
services  whun  W.  P.  A.  vorkers  are  per- 
forming in  Michigan. 

I  have  a  report  showing  the  work  in 
every  defen.sf  area  in  the  State.    County 
by  county,  where  there  is  important  war 
j  work  to  be  dene  W  P.  A.  is  doing  it. 
j       All  of  thc^e  services  wou  d  be  discon- 
t  "if  there  were  no  W  P.  A.,  with  a 

I  1  ,  .••nt  l')ss  to  the  total  war  effort. 

This  in  itself  would  be  bad  enough,  but 
i  there  Is  in  addition  the  human  element 
:   involved. 

Many  of  thc^e  W.  P  A.  workers  have 
I  been  unable  to  find  other  employment 
becau.se  of  a^re.  racial,  or  other  discrim- 
ination, phyj.ical  handicaps,  or  because 
they  live  in  communities  where  there  is 
at  present  no  war  work. 

It  is  a  continuing  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  useful 
work  for  them. 

The  Congress  must  recognize  this  re- 
spon.sibility  and  continue  adequate  Fed- 
eral work  relief  for  the  unemployed. 
UnproducMvt?  idleness  has  no  place  in 
the  war  effort. 

As  one  indication  of  the  support  which 
this  program  receives  in  Michigan,  I  am 
submitting  for  '.he  Record  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  M  chijran  State  Conven- 
tion of  the  U.  A.  W.-C.  I.  O.  on  May  28, 
1942: 

Wherens    thp    prcpospd    appropriation    of 

I    $282  767  000   for   Work   Projccta    Adminlstra- 

j    tjon   18   totally  iradequate;   ard 

I  Whereas  tlie  cuttirg  cf  the  Work  Projects 
Admnistration  appropriation  to  the  above- 
meiitioiied  figure   will    necessitate  the  laying 

I  off  of  approx  mately  700.000  Work  Projects 
Admlnlstraticn  workers  on  July  1.  1942.  there- 
by causlTig  urinecTS-ary  hardship  and  priva- 
tion to  those  involved:  and 

Whereaa  the  average  age  on  Work  Prpjecta 
AdmlnlatratloM  being  over  50  years  and  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  these  workers  are 
vtrtually  barrt'd  from  obtaining  employment 
Ir  pnvate  industry  because  of  lack  of  skill, 
age.  and  lack  of  ph\sical  ability  to  perform 
the  Intensive  proJuctlon  necessary  for  pro- 
duction of  eswntiaj  war  materials;  and 

Whrreas  all  of  those  employed  on  Work 
Projects  Administration  being  American  citi- 
zens, they  should  not  be  denied  the  rl£;ht  to 
be  painfully  emploved  by  such  employment 
which  can  be  provided  through  the  Work 
Pnjects  Admlnisuatlon;  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  go  en  record  protesting  any 
attempt  to  eliminate  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration and  dcmandintc  that  an  adequa'e 
appropriation  be  made  for  Work  Projects  Ad- 
mini>tration  for  the  fiscal  year  1943.  a  sura 
at  least  equal  to  that  arpropriaticn  for  1942. 
1  e  .  $875,000  coo.  beginning  July  1,  1942:  and 
be   ;•    further 

■:   <oJi«f,  That    no  Work  Projec'a  Admln- 
:,•  -".  arrkers  l>e  laid  off  July  1,  because 


of  an  Inadequate  appropriation;  that  ai:  In 
need  of  employment  be  employed;  be  it  :\ir- 
th?r 

Resolved.  That  the  wages  of  the  Work  Proj- 
ects Admlnl.«tration  workers  be  Increased  to 
meet  the  already  Increased  cost  of  living. 


Shall  Congress  Abolih  t^e  Po!!  T,; 
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or  m:s£$is£3Ippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1942 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Representative  Thomas  H.  Eliot,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  I  participated  in  a 
radio  debate  on  the  poll  tax  under  the 
au.spices  of  the  Evening  Star  over  the 
blue  network  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on 
Monday  evening.  June  8.  1942,  at  9 
o'clock  p.  m.;  and  under  leave  granted 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  argument  that  I  made  in  the 
said  debate  in  opposition  to  Federal  abol- 
ishment of  the  poll  tax,  to  wit: 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Evening  Star  and  the 
blue  network  for  the  privilege  of  this  debate 
with  my  distinguLshed  colle  gue  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma;^achu.«^etts.  Mr   Eliot. 

I  oppose  bills  pending  In  the  Senate  and 
House,  on  which  hearings  have  been  con- 
ducted without  reports  having  been  made,  to 
abolish  the  poll  tax  in  Pres'dential  and  con- 
gresMon.il  election."*.  Such  bills  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  are  an  Invtsion 
of  the  rights  of  the  States. 

Suffrage  is  vested  in  the  States.  It  Is  not 
a  matter  of  right,  but  it  is  a  privilege  to  be 
granted  or  withheld  by  the  States  and  net  by 
the  Federal  Government.  There  is  univjrsal 
agreement  that  the  States  have  the  rigtt  to 
prescribe  qualifications  for  voting.  Among 
the  qualifications  are  limitations  as  to  age, 
restrictions  as  to  residencfe.  and,  in  many 
cases,  literacy  tests.  Property  qualifications 
have  obtained  and  so  have  tax  requirements. 
While  some  would  undertake  to  refine  and 
distinguish  between  ownership  of  property 
and  payment  of  taxes  and  while  some  W3Uld 
di.«tinguish  between  poll  and  other  taxes,  the 
fact  remains  that  poll  taxes,  as  well  as  other 
taxes,  are  regarded  as  qualifications. 

In  the  Colonies,  and  In  the  States  follOH-Ing 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  proferty 
qual.ftcations  were  generally  required  for  vot- 
ing. Mis.^issippl  was  the  la=t  State  to  be  ad- 
mitted with  such  qiialificationje  and  Alabama 
was  the  first  to  be  admitted  without  property 
quallflrations. 

The  poll  tax  was  fl:-st  used  before  the  War 
between  the  States  to  extend  suffrage  in  lieu 
of  property  qualifications.  After  the  war  and 
especially  during  the  period  from  1890  to 
1910.  the  poll  tax  was  used  to  restrict  suffrage 
in  the  Southern  States;  however,  the  poll  tax 
was  not  the  only  qualification.  Literacy  and 
educational  tests  were  prescribed. 

Poll  taxes  today  are  levied  in  32  States  but 
as  a  requisite  for  voting  thev  have  been 
abolished  ia,  all  except  8  of  the  Southern 
States 

While  admitting  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
Is  generally  a  privilege  to  be  conferred  by  the 
States,  the  opponents  of  the  poll  tax  advo- 
cate a  Federal  statute  abolishing  the  require- 
ment in  Federal  elections. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1787 
there  was  much  discussion  with  respect  to 
siifTrage    In    Presidential    and    congressional 
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elections.    The  right  of  the  States  was  rec- 
ognized, but  a  compromise  was  adopted 

Article  1,  section  2,  provides,  and  I  quote: 

•^he  electors  (for  representatives)  In  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  cf  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature." 

The  power  in  the  States  was  thus  expressly 
recognized. 

Section  4  of  article  I  provides,  and  I  quote: 
•••  •  •  but  Congress  may  at  any  time  by 
law  make  or  alter  such  regulations"  (pre- 
scribed by  the  legislature  of  each  State  re- 
specting the  time  and  manner  of  elections). 

Tlie  compromise  left  the  quulifications  to 
the  States  with  the  power  in  Corgress  of 
altering  regulations  as  to  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  holding  elections. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  uniformly  held  that  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  requisite  for  voting  is  not  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  or  any  amend- 
ment thereof.  The  leading  case  of  Brecdlove 
V.  Suttlcs  (302  U.  S.  277)  in  which  Justice 
Butler  rendered  the  opinion  on  December  6. 
1937,  is  the  latest  case  sustaining  the  right  of 
the  States  to  prescribe  a  poll  tax.  The 
validity  of  a  Georgia  statute  levying  a  poll 
tax  was  Involved.     I  quot*  from  the  opinion: 

"To  make  the  payment  of  poll  taxes  a 
requisite  to  vote  is  not  to  deny  any  privilege 
or  immunity  protected  by  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  The  privilege  of  voting  is  not 
derived  from  the  United  States,  but  is  con- 
ferred by  the  State  and,  save  as  restrained  by 
the  fifteenth  amendmenth  (right  to  vote 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  prtvious  servi- 
tude) or  the  nineteenth  amendment  (wom- 
an's suffrage)  and  other  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  State  may  condi- 
tion suffrage  as  It  deems  proper." 

The  exclusive  function  of  the  State  with 
respect  to  suffrage  was  recognized  when  the 
nineteenth  amendment  was  proposed  and 
adopted  Before  the  amendment  woman's 
suffrage  did  not  obtain  in  many  States. 
Without  an  amendment  Congress  is  without 
power  to  pass  the  poll  tax-bills.  Neither  has 
Congress  the  power  to  pass  bills  relieving  sol- 
diers and  sailors  In  war  from  paying  poll 
taxes,  no  matter  by  whom  introduced.  Only 
the  States  have  the  power.  Mis.'is  Ippi  is 
among  the  States  that  have  already  pa.=sed 
laws  to  relieve  soldiers  and  sf  llors  from  poll- 
tax  payments  in  the  second  World  War.  The 
functions  of  the  States  remain  in  war  and 
peace 

While  admitting  that  Federal  poll-tax  bills 
are  of  doubtful  constitutionality  under  the 
Brcedlove  case,  proponents  contend  that  such 
legislation  is  now  constitutional  under  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  en 
May  26.  1941,  in  the  case  of  U.  S.  v.  Classtc 
(313  U.  S  299).  Proponents  assert  that  poll 
taxes  may  be  abolished  under  section  4,  ar- 
ticle 1.  under  the  Classic  case.  The  case 
arose  In  Louisiana  where  there  is  no  poll-tax 
requirement  for  voting.  The  qualifications 
of  voters  was  neither  Involved  nor  decided  in 
the  Classic  ca.se  There  Is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  qualifications  of  section  2  and  the 
time  and  manner  of  holding  elections  in 
section  4.  There  was  a  criminal  prosecution 
In  the  Classic  case  for  a  violation  of  sections 
19  and  20  of  the  Criminal  Code,  by  allegations 
denying  to  qualified  voters  the  right  to  have 
their  votes  counted  and  the  right  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  and  Immunities  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  alleged  that  the  voters  were 
qualified.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  the 
Cla.^sic  case  is  that  it  overruled  the  New- 
berry case  with  respect  to  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion In  primary  elections.  A  very  able  dis- 
senting opinion  was  rendered  by  Justice 
Douglas  in  which  Justice  Black  and  Justice 
Murphy  concurred,  maintaining  that  there 
was  no  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  primary  elec- 
tions. Qualified  voters  are  protected  In  pri- 
mary elections  in  the  exercise  of  their  privi- 


lege of  voting  In  Federal  elections,  under  the 
Classic  case. 

At  the  time  of  the  decision  in  the  Classic 
case  the  sixth  circuit  court  had  upheld  the 
doctrine  In  the  Brcedlove  case  in  the  Pirtle 
case  reported  In  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth 
Federal  (2),  page  218.  Involving  a  poll-tax 
requirement  in  Tenncsee.  The  liberals  and 
the  crusaders  for  poll-tax  repeal,  following 
the  decision  In  the  Classic  ca^-e,  insisted  that 
the  question  he  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  nuw  constituted,  "riieir  wish  has 
been  giatified.  but  their  views  have  again  been 
overruled.  The  Supreme  Court,  as  now  con- 
stituted, on  October  3.  1941,  in  the  Pirfle  case 
(314  U.  S.  621).  denied  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari.  Tlie  right  of  the  Slates  to  limit 
the  franchise  by  the  Imposition  of  a  poll  tax 
has  again  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  I  have  Indicated.  I  frankly  admit  that 
the  poll  tax  has  restricted  Negro  suffrage  in 
the  South.  Ignorant  Negro  voting  and  carpet- 
bag rule  resulted  in  a  saturnalia  of  corruption 
In  the  South  following  the  War  between  the 
States  The  tragic  era  of  reconstruction  wUl 
never  be  forgotten.  When  the  carpetbagger 
was  finally  overthrown,  in  the  contest  between 
the  whites  of  the  South.  Negro  voting,  largely 
ignorant,  still  contributed  to  strife  and  vio- 
lence, and  In  some  cases  to  bloodshed,  in 
elections. 

The  protective  tariff  has  resulted  In  eco- 
nomic slavery  for  the  pour  of  the  South, 
largely  engaged  In  cotton  farming,  whether 
white  or  black.  The  discriminations  against 
the  Negroes  and  poor  whites  cf  the  South  are 
economic  rather  than  politicsU.  Citizens  of 
New  England,  and  other  States,  protected  by 
the  tariff,  can  make  a  far  greater  contribution 
to  the  elimination  of  poverty  and  ignorance 
in  the  Sou^h  by  advocating  the  repeal  of  the 
dishonest  protective  tariff  than  they  can  by 
interfering  in  the  internal  political  affairs  of 
the  Southern  States. 

Disfranchisement  in  the  South  does  not 
result  from  the  poll  tax  alone.  There  are 
literacy  and  educational  qualifications  sim- 
ilar to  the  literacy  tests  that  obtain  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Connecticut,  and  10  other 
States  outside  of  the  South.  There  is  no 
advocacy  cf  the  repeal  of  the  literacy  tests. 
As  long  as  these  tests  obtain  the  poll  tax  In 
connection  with  other  qualifications  results 
in  a  more  satisfactory  and  effective  limita- 
tion of  the  suffrage.  The  administration  of 
the  literacy  tests  with  the  poll  tax  is  more 
satisfactory.  As  long  as  these  limitations 
obtain  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  will  not 
enfranchise  Negroes  otherwise  disqualified. 

Poll  taxes  and  other  restrictive  qualifica- 
tions, while  some  good  men.  both  white  and 
black,  were  disfranchised,  were  imperative  to 
preserve  the  civilization  and  white  suprem- 
acy of  the  South.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
uniformly  upheld  the  poll-tax  requirements 
because  there  were  no  discriminations  be- 
tween the  whites  and  blacks. 

While  there  are  a  few  prominent  advocates 
of  poll-tax  repeal  in  the  South,  by  and  large 
the  agitators  in  the  South  are  among  the 
communistic  groups.  The  crusaders  and  re- 
formers advocating  repeal  are  generally  cit- 
izens of  other  Slates  who  have  an  itch  to 
regulate  the  political  affairs  of  States  in  which 
they  do  not  live;  they  are  interlopers  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  jurisdictions.  Others 
indulge  in  appeals  to  class  and  racial  hatreds 
that  can  only  hinder  the  low-lnccune  groups 
of  the  South,  whether  white  or  black.  Out- 
side interference  is  always  resented. 

Disfranchisement  of  the  ignorant  and  iHlt- 
erate  has  really  contributed  to  the  welfare  of 
both  whites  and  blacks.  Either  the  one  or 
the  other  race,  where  the  populations  are 
about  evenly  divided,  must  control.  The 
people  of  the  South  will  continue  to  work  out 
their  problems  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
underprivileged.  Better  relations  today 
among  Negroes  and  whites  obtain  in  the 
South  than  In  other  States. 


Public  education  and  training  will  result 
in  the  qualifications  of  the  children  of  the 
low-income  groups.  Patriotism  will  be  pro- 
moted If  all  citizens  have  an  Interest  and  • 
stake  In  the  Government.  The  annual  poll 
tax  is  far  less  than  the  amount  paid  by  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  lor  weekly  admUsiona  to 
motion  pictures. 

There  are  Negro  voters  In  tlie  South.  They 
control  the  Republican  organizations  In  the 
Southern  States,  including  Missl^lppl.  Their 
control,  unfortunately,  is  still  not  free  from 
the  manipulation  and  alleged  influences  of 
money  that  resulted  in  suffrage  restrictions 
in  the  South. 

The  Negro  Is  still  ruthless  in  his  control. 
White  Republicans  from  principle  have  no 
voice  In  their  party  in  the  South  Until  the 
Negro  purifies  the  political  .syMem  which  he 
controls  in  the  South,  and  purges  his  par- 
ticipation In  elections  and  conventions, 
restricted  suffrage  will  continue  to  be  im- 
perative for  the  preservation  of  good  govern- 
ment In  the  South 

One  of  the  alleged  rea.«ons  for  poll-tax 
repeal  is  that  poll  taxes  promote  machine 
rule  in  the  South  The  allegations  are 
usually  with  respect  to  political  machines  in 
a  lew  of  the  large  cities  of  the  South.  The 
remedy  Is  not  to  repeal  but  to  enforce  the 
laws  which  prevent  the  payment  of  poll  taxes 
by  third  persons  and  which  protect  the 
secret  ballot.  The  reformers,  in  speaking  of 
machine  rule  in  the  South,  and  of  alleged 
corruption,  without  submitting  prtKif,  make 
no  reference  to  machine  rule  in  many  cities 
of  the  North  and  East  where  there  are  no 
poll  taxes,  and  to  the  general  charges  that 
Negro  delegates  to  Republican  National  Con- 
ventions, since  the  passage  of  suffrage  re- 
strictions, are  still  alleged  to  be  manipulated 
and  Influenced  by  money  considerations. 
There  is  more  subf^tance  to  the  charge  with 
respect  to  Negro  corruption  where  the 
Negroes  control  than  there  is  with  respect 
to  machine  control  in  the  poll-tax  States. 
The  people  of  the  country  thus  have  an 
example  today  of  what  would  continue  to 
obtain  in  the  South  if  poll  taxes  and  other 
restrictions  were   repealed. 

Under  Republican  national  administrations 
charges  of  selling  post  offices  freely  obtain  In 
Mississippi  and  other  States  where  the  Ne- 
groes control.  Theodore  Roosevelt  undert«)k 
to  purify  and  clean  out  the  alleged  corrup- 
tion by  appointing  white  referees  In  the 
South  His  eflorts  failed.  The  same  in- 
fluences among  the  colored  voters  still  obtain 
in  the  Republican  Party  of  the  South.  To- 
day, as  in  reconstruction  days,  the  whites 
are  driven  from  the  Republican  Party  of 
the  South  by  the  ruthless  domination  cf 
Negro  control.  The  one-parly  system  has 
resulted. 

Again  the  argument  that  the  repeal  of  the 
poll  tax  would  re.sult  in  the  enfranchisement 
of  Negroes  is  not  borne  out  by  repeal  in  North 
Carolina.  Florida,  and  Louisiana.  There  is  a 
larger  percentage  of  voters  chiefly  because  ed- 
ucation is  more  general.  The  poll  tax  was 
repealed  In  North  Carolina  in  1920.  There 
was  an  Increase  In  voting  largely  a^  a  result 
of  the  nineteenth  amendment  There  was  an 
Increase  in  voting  in  Florida,  which  gained  a 
seat  m  the  House  of  Representatives,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  increa.ee  In  population. 
The  poll  tax  was  repealed  In  Louisiana  In 
1936  There  has  Ijecn  no  material  increase  in 
the  Negro  vote.  Negroes  are  generally  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Parly:  they  are  Ineli- 
gible to  participate  in  Democratic  primaries. 
They  do  vote  in  PrpBidential  elections.  Pub- 
lic officials.  Including  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, are  chosen  In  the  primaries. 
Usually  there  Is  no  opposition  to  the  Demo- 
cratic nominees  in  the  general  elections.  The 
primaries  control. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  poll  tax 
and  other  restrictions  In  the  South  the  con- 
vention system  obtained  in  the  seleciKiD  of 
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NiTth  Canilna  primaries,  where 
no  poll  taxes,  less  than  30  percetu  c 
ble  voters   participated      The  re 
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Agaln  ther'?  are  differences  In  population 
and  in  votes  In  districts  In  other  Jurisdictions. 
There  are  discriminations  in  representation 
In  State  legislatures  In  non-poU-tax  States. 
There  ha."  ttetn  r.o  redistrlcting  by  State  legis- 
latures for  gf  ncratlons  in  many  non-poll-tax 
Suites,  notwithstanding  the  Inequalities  of 
P'  pula'loiis  Nevada,  with  a  population  of 
91  058  has  1  R»^presontatlve  and  that  Repre- 
sentative h:is  the  some  vote  as  the  Represen- 
tative of  the  district  containing  a  population 
of  300.000  ard  more  Nevada  has  the  same 
number  of  Senators  a*  New  York,  with  a 
.latlon  of  12  588,066  Tlie  advocates  of 
il  are  Inconsistent  The  proponents  are 
nure  Interested  in  propaganda  than  they  are 
In  patriot. snr. 

Among  the  more  conspicuous  so-called  re- 
formers In  the  movement  for  repeal  are  the 
labor  groups,  including  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  and  the  American 
FedTatlon  of  Labor  They  denounce  the  re- 
'  'ment  ol  a  poll  tax  of  $1  or  $2.  at  the 
•  Dme  they  Justify  a  vastly  larper  tax  fnr 
the  privilege  nf  working.  Membership  in  the 
unions  Is  Fuoject  to  the  payment  of  a  tax. 
According  to  the  labor  groups,  those  who  do 
not  pay  should  be  denied  the  right  to  W(  rk. 
If  Totinc  sho  j!d  be  free  so  •h<iuld  work  The 
IX'  ?s  are  sm«ll  and  re.Asonnble 

:  t  fi'r  w"t!t'ni;  «h'  uUl  bt-  no 

Hunt'      The    rricrmi  >  u'e   wlmt 

they  pre«ch      Their  ,  idly  thtit 

their  vtiic*  i»  without  influence 

In  roiicedina  litcrwry  teat*  which  obt«ln 
not  only  m  y  avg  btn  in  neivlce  in  the  Arn\y 
In  time  ^^f  v  k  h  •»■  thr   Army  dr» 

rlineii  to  «<•>  under  H^e  8'"l«'etlv# 

Hrrvu^  who  i  <i  n-l  l  write    the  pro- 

pnnrntB  uf  ripenl  nt<  ,  •  <!  to  deny  to  tho 

"«  thi»  rliihl  to  prr«rrit>e  the  i>oll  ti\x  n^  n 
:,..  i:!nc;ttioi)  One  i»  ju»t  a*  mtirh  a  qun'in* 
c;»tion  nn  the  other  Who  would  deny  that 
Cle.Tv!e  \V     '    •  \  pntrmt  althoxph  he 

favnred   ,  >  ations  for  sufTrnpr' 

Finnlly.  U  e  pio;;.  lu  lU*  assert  thuf  the  poll 
tax  Is  contrary  to  the  fundumciUnIs  of  de- 
mocracy,  and  they  urge  Us  ab<illtlon  as  a  war 
mea.«ure  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
democracy  would  l>e  made  secure  by  the 
abolition  of  the  poll  tax  The  arcument  Is 
refuted  by  the  fa:-t  that  poll  taxes  do  not 
obtain  m  totalitarian  governments  There  is 
no  ptill  tax  m  Germany  or  Italy 

It  has  become  popular  to  invoke  the  war 
argument  when  all  others  fail  The  conten- 
tion would  be  more  valid  if  repeal  had  not 
been  urged  long  before  the  war  The  dif- 
ference betwern  totalitarianism  and  democ- 
racy is  not  the  difference  between  poll  taxes 
and  no  poll  taxes.  Universal  stifTrage  is  not 
synonymous  with  democracy.  Intelligence, 
rather  than  numbers,  counts  in  a  republic. 
Democracy  may  be  so  soft  and  easy  that  It 
will  not  endure  The  founding  fathers  be- 
lieved In  freedom;  they  established  the  Re- 
puthc;  they  believed  in  property  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  Who  will  claim  that  they 
were  not  as  loyal  to  country  and  as  devoted  to 
patriotism  as  the  poll-tax  reformers  of  today? 

Freedom  is  the  great  objective  of  the  At- 
lanrlc  Charter  The  Constitution  accords 
freedom  in  suffrage  to  the  Sutes.  That  free- 
dom should  continue  unless  the  Constitution 
is  amended.  Advocates  of  Federal  repeal  treat 
the  Constitution  lightly  and  apparently  re- 
gard it  as  nothing  but  a  scrap  of  paper 

Freedom  and  democracy  do  not  come  by 
force  TJiey  are  promoted  by  persuasion  and 
cxjperr^Mi.  I  opp'ise  forcing  democracy  on 
any  pejb^  I  advocate  freedom  and  self- 
determfaation. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  repeal  of  the  poll  tax  It 
should  be  by  the  States  The  States  them- 
selves are  ccnsidenng  the  problem  While 
Arkansas  in  an  election  in  1938  refused  to 
abolish  the  tax.  measures  for  repeal  are  pend- 
ing in  Tenneseee 

When  the  at^ns  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor, 
of  the  lettered  and  of  the  unlettered,  are 
fighting  and  dying  side  by  side  on  the  five 


continents  and  on  the  seven  seas,  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  that  deprives  the  people  of  the 
South  of  the  freedom  to  prescribe  the  ballot 
now  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitu- 
tion would  hinder  the  war  effort  The  jsur- 
pation  of  such  power  would  be  resented  dis- 
unity would  result:  the  war  might  be  pro- 
longed There  would  be  Internal  strife  that 
would  hinder  if  not  delay  the  war  effot 

It  Is  time  for  tolerance;  It  is  time  foi  Jus- 
tice. They  are  more  essential  if  possible  In 
war  than  in  peace  The  freedom  accorded 
to  the  States,  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  must  be  preserved  as  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  States  cooperate  and  sacrif.ce  to 
win  the  war.  The  supreme  need  is  unitv  and 
cooperation  America  must  be  saved  before 
America  Is  reformed. 


Resolutions    of    the    I  • 
Louisiana 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ro^'KNCr-M'X 

or    tuUialANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tursday  June  9.  1943 

Mr,  DOMENQFAUX.  Mr.  Sp<f»kor. 
iit^dt'r  Www  to  t'Xiond  n>y  romnrks,  1  m- 
rludr  two  iv."«ol\iftnn.'«  of  the  Lt'Ri.'^IiUvirt 
of  thr  Strttc  of  Loul5l!\ni\.  which  hiwe 
rifoirnco  to  FtHlrn\l  prohibitions  tfi  liunt- 
InR  tlio  purple  Kalllnulo,  commonly  fallrd 
blur  potrr,  and  proposed  iruckinH  rrBU- 
latlons  covered  bv  Offloe  of  Dt  fcnse 
Transportation  Ordor  No.  5. 

The  blue  peter  has  for  many  years  done 
a  considerable  amount  of  damage  to  rice 
crops  in  Louisiana,  and  the  prohibitions 
Included  in  present  regulations  hrvr  in- 
creased this  damage.  I  feel  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  lift  these  regu- 
lations, and  I  have  accordingly  contacted 
Mr  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  effective  date  of  O.  D.  T.  Order  No. 
5.  which  regulates  the  trucking  industry, 
has  been  postponed  to  July  1.  This  post- 
ponement is  a  result  of  a  great  number 
of  complaints  from  truckers  who  are  in 
specialized  lines.  One  of  these  special- 
ized lines  is  the  hauling  of  seafood  prod- 
ucts from  south  Louisiana  to  the  east 
coast,  and,  should  these  regulations  be- 
come effective,  the  transportation  of  sea- 
foods by  truck  would  suffer  material 
losses,  as  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  75 
percent  load  as  a  back  haul  in  this  busi- 
ness. I  have  contacted  Mr.  Joseph  B. 
Eastman.  Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Transportation,  asking  that  this 
form  of  transportation  be  exempt  from 
the  order  and  hope  to  receive  a  favorable 
answer  from  him  very  shortly. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

Concurrent     resolution     memorializing     the 
OfBce  of  Defense  Transportation,  an  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  to  exempt  from 
the  effects  of  order  No    5.  or  any  similar 
order,    motor    vehicles     operated     in     the 
transportation  of  sea  food  and  the  products 
of  waters  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
Whereas  the  OfBce  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion, a  Federal  agency,  has  issued  its  order 
No    5   restricting   or   prohibiting  the   tise   of 
certain   motor   vehicles,   and   affecting   th- «° 
transporting  food  products  taken  from   i;ie 
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waters  of  Louisiana,  and  unless  such  vehicles 
can  be  so  utilized  as  to  carry  full  I*ads  at  ell 
times;  and 

Where.TS  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  particularly 
section  3  of  Act  301  of  1938  relating  to 
exemptions  from  classification  of  motor 
vehicles  for  hire,  place  such  motor  vehicles 
transporting  water  products  in  the  same 
classification  as  those  engaged  in  transport- 
ing soil  products;  and 

Whereas  such  sea  food  and  water  products 
must  be  loaded  at  remote,  unpopulated, 
dead-end  places;   and 

Whereas  it  is  impossible  to  secure  full 
loads  to  such  dead-end  points;  and 

Whereas  such  order  if  not  modified  will  be 
highly  prejudicial  and  will  tend  to  discour.ige 
transportation  to  market  of  Louisiana  sea 
foods;  and 

Whereas  the  efficient  cultivation,  conser- 
vation, and  use  of  our  natural  food  resources 
is  urgently  required  diuing  the  war 
emergency:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Legislattne  of  Louisiana, 
That  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  be, 
and  hereby  is.  memorialized  to  modify  its 
Order  No.  5.  or  any  similar  order,  so  as  to 
place  motor  vehicles  transporting  sea  food  or 
water  products  in  the  same  classification  as 
vehicles  transporting  products  of  the  soil; 
iind  be  It  fxirther 

Jtcxolved.  That  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resoUitlon  be  forthwith  forwni-ded  to  the 
Offlcf  of  Defense  Tr«iwportfttion,  Wi»*hltJgton. 
D.  C.  to  the  ConKrt'»lon«l  Members  fi-om 
Loul»i«nn,  RUd  to  the  prcs*, 

HoUM  Ctwcurrfnt  Rrtoluthu^  7 
Memorlnllttiig  lh»  Sccrttary  of  the  lnt<>rlor. 
Hon   Hnrold  loken,  to  conduct  »n  invwtu 
gfttlon  into  the  wldenprfftd  dnmagf  bflng 
done  to  crops  In  iouthwest  Louisiana  by 
the  purple  gnlUnule  (commonly  called  the 
bUif  peter,  blue  rail,  or  rice  bird)  and  ur- 
gently requesting   him  to  issue   a  permit 
allowing   all    residents  of   said   section    to 
shoot  said  migratory  birds 
Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by 
virtue  of  authority  vested  in  him  by  sections 
3  and  4  of  the  Migratory  Bird  and  Treaty  Act 
of   July  3.   1918    (40  Stat    755),  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  June  20,  1936   (49  Stat.  1555), 
the  administration  of  said  act,  as  amended, 
having  been  transferred  to  said  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  July  1,  1939,  pursuant  to  the 
Reorganization   Act  of   1939    (Public,  No.   19. 
76th     Cong),     has     established     regulations 
which  have  been  promulgated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  August  11.  1939, 
by  Proclamation  No.  2346,  and 

Whereas  it  was  established  in  regulation  1 
that  by  definition  the  gallinules  and  other 
rails  are  migratory  birds  Included  In  the 
terms  of  the  conventions  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Mexican  States,  respectively:   and 

Whereas  retnilation  10  deals  with  the  issu- 
ance of  permits  to  kill  migratory  birds  inju- 
rious to  property,   and 

Whereas  many  farmers,  tenants,  sharecrop- 
pers, and  other  residents  of  southwest  Louisi- 
ana are  aggrieved  because  of  the  widespread 
damage  to  crops  being  done  by  these  rails; 
and 

Whereas  the  bird  Is  seriously  harmful  to 
agriculture  and  other  interests  In  southwest 
Louisiana;  and 

Whereas  it  is  Impossible  for  the  general 
public  to  assist  the  farmer  in  his  fight  against 
these  birds  under  present  regulations  and 
permits,  since  they  are  forbidden  to  shoot 
them :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

iiesolred  by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon. 
Harold  Ickes.  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  memorial- 
ized to  conduct  a  complete  Investigation  as 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury,  the 
specie  of  bird  doing  the  damage,  and  the 
nature  of  the  remedies,  and  to  Issue  a  permit 


allowing  all   Interested   persons   to   kill   the 
gallinule  (or  rail);   be  it  further 

Rcsolied.  That  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  immediately  forwarded  by  the 
Becret.iry  of  the  senate  to  the  Honorable 
Harold  L,  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Lovilslana  senatorial  and  congressional 
representatives  In  Washington,  and  to  the 
press. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON   JOHN  M,  HOl'STON 

OF    KANSAi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1942 

M;  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President,  by  Executive  order,  has  exer- 
cised his  authority  to  bring  most  of  the 
Federal  legal  positions  into  t)ie  classified 
civil  service.  He  has  established  within 
the  Civil  Service  Commi.ssion  a  board  of 
legal  examiners  to  develop  and  adminis- 
ter the  procedure*  to  be  used  In  this  Im- 
portant extension  of  the  merit  system. 
The  question  bt"fore  the  Hou.se  is  wheth- 
er we  shall  Insist  upon  nullifying  the 
action  of  the  President  by  forblddlnR  the 
use  of  funds  for  this  purpose.  Il  seems 
to  me  clear  that  we  should  not, 

ConRiess  has  always  rrcognined  the 
special  authority  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  the  personnel  of  the  executive 
branch  and  the  development  of  the  civil- 
service  system.  For  more  than  70 
years — at  least,  since  the  act  of  March  3, 
1871  tl6  Stat,  514>— the  President  has 
been  expressly  authorized  by  statute  to 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  admission 
of  persons  into  the  Federal  civil  service. 
Under  the  Civil  Service  Act  it  is  the  Pres- 
ident who  promulgates  the  rules,  deter- 
mines the  requirements  of  good  adminis- 
tration, and  may  exempt  or  include  par- 
ticular classes  of  positions.  And  while 
Congress  has  from  time  to  time  excluded 
particular  types  of  employment  from  the 
civil-service  requirements,  less  than  2 
years  ago,  In  the  Ramspeck  Act,  the 
President  was  explicitly  empowered  to 
override  such  special  exemptions  by  Ex- 
ecutive order. 

We  are  therefore  dealing  with  a  mat- 
ter within  the  realm  of  traditional  Presi- 
dential authority,  as  that  authority  was 
sweepingly  reaffirmed  by  Congress  less 
than  2  years  ago.  We  are,  moreover, 
dealing  with  an  exercise  of  Presidential 
authority  which  could  hardly  have  oc- 
curred in  a  more  responsible  way.  The 
extension  of  civil  service  to  legal  posi- 
tions was  unanimously  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Civil  Service  Improve- 
ment, headed  by  Mr.  Justice  Reed,  after 
studying  the  problem  for  almost  2  years. 
Differences  of  opinion  as  to  method  were 
carefully  reported  by  the  committee,  and 
received  extensive  consideration.  The 
plan  which  the  President  followed  had 
the  largest  support  in  the  Reed  commit- 
tee, including  that  of  Justice  Reed,  and 
was  generally  favored  by  the  legal  pro- 
fession both  within  and  without  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
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It  is  to  me  unthinkable — especially  at 
the  present  time — that  the  House  should 
seriously  wish  to  repudiate  the  action  of 
the  President  in  this  deliberative  exorcise 
cf  an  authority  so  traditionally  recog- 
nized and  so  recently  reaffirmed. 

Apart  from  the  deference  we  owe  to  the 
President's  authority,  the  Board  of  Legal 
Examiners  program,  under  the  Executive 
order,  is  a  sound  undertaking,  entitled 
to  support  on  the  merits.  The  Board's 
work  parallels  that  of  other  sections  of 
the  Examining  Division  of  the  Commis- 
sion. It  is  work  that  must  be  done  now 
that  attorneys  are  included  in  the  civil 
service;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  l)einK 
done  and  w.ll  be  done  by  the  Board  in  an 
exceptionally  responsible  way. 

The  Board  has  been  in  existence  for 
almost  a  year.  Its  activity  and  its  plans 
have  been  fully  described  to  the  House 
and  Senate  committees.  We  aie  not 
dealing  with  only  a  paper  plan.  We 
know  that  the  Board's  program  for  estab- 
lishing a  register  in  the  lower  grades  on 
the  basis  of  open  competition  involves 
a  Nation-wide  examination,  including 
oral  interviews  before  regional  com- 
mittees drawn  ivom  the  bench  and  the 
b;i  \\  know  that  in  establi.-Nl^lng  r 
rt>..u;  ;ia  Board  Intends  to  abide  by 
the  apportionment  rule  wnd  to  take 
aCBrmatlve  acth  ;  •  nt  the  ci>ncrn- 
tration  of  leual  i4t ,..  .:..;i,i  i'-  fv.^m  par- 
ticular States  or  schtK>ls.  \v  k  w  thiit 
it  has  nonrtlflclal  Ol  dlsciiuiiti.ium  -  , 
about  ellKibllity  fur  the  Uo\triinu  rr.  I'x.A 
service:  and  that  it  Is  concrined  with 
the  competence  of  attomey.s  and  not 
with  their  law  schools,  their  politics,  or 
their  point  of  view.  We  know  that  Its 
Ideas  about  cxaminatiotis  are  entirely 
sound  and  that  it  will  avoid  the  error 
of  subjecting  lawyers  to  law-school  and 
bar-examinations  tests. 

I  say  that  we  know  these  things  be- 
cause they  have  been  solemnly  stated 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Solicitor 
General,  by  Mr.  Marion  Smith,  of  At- 
lanta, and  Mr.  Van  Hecke.  of  Chapel  Hill, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  whose  veracity  we  have 
no  right  to  doubt.  I  say  that  we  know 
these  things  because  all  the  evidence 
points  in  this  direction  and  there  Is  none 
the  other  way. 

We  know  that  under  the  Executive 
order  any  registers  established  by  the 
Board  must  be  unranked.  preserving  the 
discretion  of  the  appointing  officers  to 
select  anyone  who  wins  a  place  on  the 
eligible  list.  The  Board  will  not  certify 
particular  persons  for  particular  posi- 
tions. The  selection  of  individuals  will 
continue  to  be  the  task  of  the  general 
coun.sels  themselves.  What  the  Board 
will  do  and  all  that  it  can  do  is  to  assure 
that  the  selection  is  confined  to  compe- 
tent attorneys;  and  that  the  opportunity 
to  qualify  for  positions  is  extended  to 
lawyers  throughout  the  whole  country  on 
the  basis  of  open  competition. 

We  also  know  that  in  the  noncomp>etI- 
tive  examinations  given  to  attorneys  se- 
lected for  appointment  by  the  various 
agencies — pending  the  establishment  of 
registers — the  Board  has  operated 
through  examining  committees  drawn 
from  its  own  members,   from  ranking 
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Tlie  10  present  mf^mbers  of  the  1^  ard 
are  drawn  from  8  d.fTtrent  States: 
bam.i.     CteorKia.     Massachusetts 
M  ri'-o   Nrw  York.  North  Carolina. 
«•   and  Utah.     Thev  are  drawn 
8    (1  law  ;  .    includinR    3 

ever !.x)ls;  anj;    ;.    _f  the  merftx-rs 

Mr  Smith,  studud  law  in  the  offl.'e 
father,      ■  Hcike    Smith 

meml>ei  -  H   .ird's  pniffvsKina 

are  drnwn  from  5  States.  Colorado 


Aer  will  be  concent  rat  >d  or 
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Ten- 

from 
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sas.  MJs.«;ourl.  New  York,  and  Wise  )nsin 
and  from  5  different  schools,  onh  1  in 
the  Ea.st.  Again  I  say  It  is  diffi  ilt  to 
ImaR.nc  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  under 
taken  in  a  way  ihat  Is  less  likely  to  result 
In  abuse. 

TTowover  opinions  may  formerly 
c.  l    red.  the  Baard  now  has  excee#inRly 
1  t.     It    is   enth 

ne  Attorney  G- 
general  ccunsels,  and  the  other  ra^kmsf 
law  I  *"     "       ::  'U  whose  nominatio 
Boa:  d.     It  has  the  activ 

port   of    the   American   Bar  Associ 
expr»'s-pd  to  the  House  and  S'-natt 


mift<"<  by  the  pres  d^nt  of  the  as;r>oia 


i... 


Mr   W.i'.ter  P.  Armstronc   of 
The    C'Vil    Service    Comm 


oriR.nally  partial  to  a  different  pUn.  is 


in    support      Pre 


\I: .  Cannon  both  stati  d  be 


fore   the   Senate  Committee   that 


any  difTorently   and   doubted 
u'  the  Board  the  Commission 
done    as    well.     The    law    sdhools 


V,       (j  not  have  wished  the  Board  tij  pro- 

that 
could 
1... 

throughout  the  country — I  do  not  knean 
the    lar^re  eastern   schools — V  red 

their  solid  approval.    The  St:.  .m- 

mittee  and  the  Senate  were  sati.>^e<|  that 
th*^  F  '  '  '       ■  rmuted  to  li 

I::  a  eflort  by  rtl^pon- 

sible  men  devote  to  the  public  sqn'ice, 
the  House  should  acquiesce. 
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FU?   D.iv    and    the    A:;ricu'tur.'.l   Situation 
in   Nc-«»   ^  ork  St.Uf 


EXTILN'SION  OF  REM.\: 

HON   J.AMFS  W   WADS'WORtTH 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AT 

Tuesday  June  9.  194' 
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.»nd  M  tubule 

lo  the  ilnu      I  Hui  H  iiirnib<*r  of  the  uv^o. 

■'!>()  Aiid  firl  ihMt  Ihr  tiilniie  ohouAl 

!«•»  >Md<'  A  distribution  i*.*  iH>*U)le. 

Wdh  the  ^>rlml^^l(^n  of  the  MoUhO,  I  wm 

it^M'itihg  It  in  my  rrniaika;  . 

TM*   riAO  I 

(Hv    William    8    B<nn«t,    Prwidrnt,   E«\plT* 
Bintf    8<cifty     8"ni     of     ihi>     AinrrlcMt 

Rrvnlutl'lll 

Our  fl.iK  always  thrill.-*  mi'  It  Is  b«;vu»irul 
Notir  other  c<imprtr«'s  with  it  It  is  h«autiful 
ut<diT  all  eondltinii.'^ — in  the  sunlight;  utidrr 
a  lowrring  nky.  rislni;  to  staff  hend  at  dawti 
with  the  murnlt.«  li^ht.  aiid  fluttering  to 
♦    r*M  at  suii.-i!.  •  ovrr  our  !-li;ps  and 

lit  th«  head  of  i^  .:  columns;  enfolding 

thp  ca-'ket  of  the  soidier-dead — always  beauti- 
ful   always  appropriate 

There  Is  nothlna;  accidental  alx)Ut  the  flag 
Btfore  it.<5  pre.seiit  furm  was  agreed  up<.n.  at 
lea.st  48  othor  forms  were  tried  and  di.M-arded 
At  the  time  that  It  was  adopted  It  differed 
from  every  other  fLtg  There  Is  no  kingly 
crown  on  our  flag,  no  prince's  coat  of  arms. 
It  Is  a  pt'oples  flag.  There  Is  no  motto.  The 
flag  Itself  speaks.  Everything  about  It  is 
symbolic  The  13  stripes  represent  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  that  gave  us  our  country. 
The  white  typtfl  s  the  purity  of  the  motives 
of  the  men  who  formed  our  Republic  For 
rc'untless  centuries  white  has  been  the  em- 
blem of  Innocence  The  red  Is  a  perpetual 
memorial.  It  represents  blood  It  1b  a  me- 
morial to  every  man.  and  every  woman,  too. 
who  at  any  time  or  place  has  died  for  liberty. 
It  represents  ou.-  Revolutionary  ancestors. 
but  It  rfpre-senta.  too.  the  men  at  Bataan.  at 
r.  on  the  seven  seas,  and  In  ma*ny 
.  nds  who  are  dying,  daily,  for  liljerty 

The  color,  blue  typifies  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  practically  all  of  our  people. 
They  wtre  an  agricultural  people,  ar.d  a  por- 
t.on  of  them  gained  their  living  on  the  seas. 
They  worked  under  the  blue  arch  of  the 
heavens  They  saMed  on  the  blue  surface  of 
thi-  »*"HS  On  the  horizon  of  many,  the  blue 
arch  of  the  heavens  continually  met  the  blue 
of  the  sea 

And  the  stars.  A  star  for  each  State. 
Why  was  the  star  chosen?  Ours  were  a  reli- 
gious ptople.  They  saw.  as  did  the  psalmist, 
that  "the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  G<  d. 
and  the  fiimnmcnt  showeth  his  handiwork; 
day  unto  day  uttereth  .speech,  and  night  unto 
night  Showeth  knowledge."  It  is  a  religious 
emblem  of  all  people  None  other  Is  so  uni- 
versal. It  is  the  symbol  of  hope  and  aspira- 
tion 8o  they  cho?*  the  blue  ground  ar.d  the 
shining  star.  Tliey  are  a  complete  symbol  of 
unity. 

Our  national  anthem  deals  with  the  flag. 
Its     broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  " 

Daniel  Welister,  in  the  peroration  of  one 
of  h'.s  greatest  speeches  in  the  Senate,  voiced 
the  feeling  of  everyone  toward  the  flag  when 
he  said  that  when  his  eyes  beheld  It  for  the 
laat  time  he  wanted  to  see  It  as  It  was — not 
a  stripe  era,-ed,  net  a  star  dimmed.  The  hope 
and  aspiration  so  expressed  we  have  main- 
tained and  are  maintaining  and  will  main- 
tain 

And    Wilbur   Nesbltt.    50 
prophetically: 

Your  flag  and   my   flag 

And  how  It  flies  today 
In  your  land  and  my  land 

And  half  a  world  away; 
Rose  red  and   blood  red. 

The  stripes  forever  gleam; 
Snow  white  and  soul  whli 

The  good  forefathers  dreamy 
Sky  blue  and  true  blue. 

With  stars  to  gleam  aright — 
The  gloried  guidon  of  the  day; 

A  shelter  through  the  night. 


years   ago,  sang 


Yv'ur  n.'i;  iUui  mv  n«it, 

And,  oh  h>  *  much  n  h«  ld«  — 
Y»  \»r   irtHU  tt»Hl   i«iv    l«i  il 

Mreur*  within  Ha   Tol«t«i 
Y  «l    lUV    >leftil 

I    al  (he  niiiht', 
pi  I    luul  wiiwl-ti^-^rd, 

1. 1  bUie  and  «hHr, 

Tlie  oM*  fluK     the  Brrat  rtKU, 

The  n.«K  for  me  and  ynU. 

Mr.  Speaker.  New  Yoik  State,  nccord- 
thK  to  the  Dopartmenl  of  Agrlculiurc, 
faces,  a."*  do  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  most  serious  farm-labor  sit- 
uation in  our  history.  The  Reader's  Di- 
gest, in  its  issue  of  May  of  this  year,  car- 
ries the  following  warning: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  warns  that 
we  face  the  most  serious  farm -labor  shorta;;e 
in  our  history  A  number  of  local  plans  are 
aimed  at  meeting  this  shortage.  In  Oiegon, 
200,000  women  18  and  over  have  been  regis- 
tered to  do  voluntary  work  wherever  men 
must  Ije  replaced.  In  Goodhue,  Minn  ,  and 
other  conmiunlties,  businessmen  and  hlgh- 
schcol  stuAnts  have  been  enrolled,  and  farm- 
ers are  already  picking  likely  cand. dates  from 
the  list.  Berkshire  County.  Mass  .  Is  plan- 
ning to  put  uniforme  on  500  high-school  Iwys 
and  send  them  out  In  school  busses  to  short- 
handed  farmers.  The  Junior  victory  army, 
sponsored  by  Hearst  newspapers  from  ccast 
to  coast.  Is  signing  up  boys  and  girls  from  10 
to  18  for  volunteer  work  on  the  land.  The 
United  States  Employment  Service  Is  organ- 
izing 10  place  labor — including  young  people — 
on  farms  where  It  Is  needed.  Those  who 
wLsh  to  help  by  enrollii''  for  such  work 
should  inquire  of  the  nearest  United  States 
Employment  Service  office  or.  in  rural  areas, 
of  their  county  farm  agent. 

In  New  York  State  the  education  de- 
partment, the  agricultural  schools  and 
colleges,  and  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  when  there  was  a  shortage 
of  farm  labor  in  1941.  realized  there 
would  be  a  greater  shortage  in  1942  and 
started  nearly  a  year  ago  to  prepare  for 
it.  They  chose  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  to  be  the  registering 
agency  because  that  was  the  only  body 
that  was  State-wide,  with  numerous 
places  of  registration.  All  the  county 
agents  are  in  *his  picture,  so  it  is  the 
regular  employment  office  that  is  doing 
this  work  with  the  cooperation  of  every 
other  agency  in  the  State,  both  State  and 
national. 

The  Empire  State  Society.  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  is  cooperating  with 
these  agencies.  The  New  York  Times,  in 
a  recent  i&sue.  carried  the  following  in 
relation  to  the  personal  registration  of 
its  president  for  farm  labor: 

LAWTER  TO  WORK  ON  F.\RM — BENNET.   EX-REFRE- 
SENTATIVE    TO  DO  HIS  BIT  FOR  VTCTORT 

Former  Representative  Wi:ilam  S  Bcnnet. 
president  of  the  Empire  State  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  reported 
yesterday  to  Its  board  of  managers  that  he 
had  registered  for  farm  labor  for  the  2  weeks 
t)eglnnlng  August  1  at  the  Farm  Rec;i8tration 
Division.  124  East  Twenty-eighth  Street 

■'It  Is  all  right  to  be  a  membei  cf  an  organ- 
ization and  to  buy  bonds,  and  the  members 
of  our  society  are  doing  that  probably  to  a 
greater  exten-  proportionately  than  the  aver- 
age citizen."  Mr  Bennet  said'.  "But  those  of 
us  who  have  kinsmen  in  the  armed  services 
naturally  feel  that  we  wish  to  do  something 
of  a  phys.cal  character 

"I  think  also  that  my  kinsmen  In  the 
service  will  feel  arsisted  In  their  effcrts  and 
sacrifices,   which    are   far   greater   than   any 
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thut  1  pan  mak*.  tf  they  know  th- 
doing  Mimfthmis  vhu-h  nu\«t  people  rru^ra 
n«  (ti»comm«>dii\k'     But  tiAnkly.  I  l(H>k  for* 
wrtrti  xo  a  wrtk*  on  a  ft«rm  ni>xt  »ummrr  with 
ju>  npprrhmnum  whntrvrr  " 

Mr.  Bi^nnrt,  a  Itepvibllcan,  «;  hi\« 

boen  A  mrmb<>r  of  tho  n^xt^mbly  ami  a  ntu* 


nielpal  c^nirt  J\uittc«,  U  .t^r  in  acti\'« 

praotlr*. 

Thp  folUnvlnB  ts  n  li.^t  of  Nt^w  York 
rniploymtMit  on\c«\\  in  New  Vol  k  8t»tf  at 
which  roBi»tiAtions  for  lutm  labor  may 
bo  made: 


Ofictn  0/  tht  V.  S.  Employment  Stntct  for  NtK  York  Sff 
otmiDt  or  MEW  YORK  crrr 


Ccvle 


IMylrict  loTice. 


J.  .^Ihfxnv  (J) 

:*.  (ilons  Frtlls   

4.  .<nnt()|iH  Si»riiiCT 

o.  Schem-tUdy  (J).  - 

r>.  ("ohocs ..-..- 

7.  Troy 

10.  Hu'lsnn 

U.  Kinctton... 

n.  rnuplikrt'psic  (J) 

n.  Mi'Mlitown 

1.1.  \v;uk  (.1) 

M.  PtH'k -skill 

17.  Xewl'ureh 

W.  Montici'llo 


District  II  oflJce. 


2f.. 
27. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
3,S. 


Vticft  {]) 

Plattsbur? 

Saranac  Lake... 

Itonip 

Oneida 

Herkinirr 

Little  Falls 

(ilovtTsville 

.^ni.stpfdam 


rislrict  III  office. 


?1.  Opflen,si)urg 

22.  Ma'i.'-ena 

40.  ,'^yraru«e  (HJ).- 

41.  ,>;yractisc 

42.  Watertown 

43.  OsweTO 

44.  Kulton. 

4.*).  Auhiim 

4fi.  Cortlaml 

to.  ttiiiKliamton  (J). 

Vi.  Norwich 

M.  Oneonta 

ristrict  IV  office 


Oil  re  aililroM 


112  State  St.,  Albany. 


♦oPtpiihenSt 

21  n»y  St  

:^7t)  Hrimdway 

331  Stalest 

1.1  Srneca  St . 

2.'i?  Hnwdway 

724  Warren  St 

243  FnirSt 

2  Washington  St 

1  Center  .^t. 

8.1  South  Broadway 

10.37  Main  St 

80  Broadway 

231  Broadway 

110  Genesee  St.,  L'tica.. 


47.  Ithaca 

to.  Kochc^ter  (IIJ). 


61. 
f3. 

6f.. 
fo. 

w. 

tlH. 


Rochester 

Newiirk 

Geneva 

Dan^ville 

KImira  (J) 

Honicll 


District  V  office 


B.itfivia 

Bu(Talo(nj) 

UufTalo... 

Niagara  Falls  (J). 

Lock  IX)  rt 

7S.  Dunkirk 

7!'.  Jamestown 

W   Clean 


54. 

70. 
71. 
7:i. 
71. 


....do 

4.1  Oak  St 

W  Main  St 

lOf.  North  Oeorgc  St... 

ZU>  Main  St 

102  (ireen  St 

.KHiMain  St 

fi3  North  Main  St 

39  Market  St 

>Terehants  Bank  BIdg 
euse. 

402  Ford  .St 

4.1  Main  St 

("himes  Bide.  (Comm.>.. 
401  South  State  St.  (Ind.) 

Licht  4  I'ower  Bldg 

201  West  1st  St 

116  Oneida  .«!t 

lOS  Genesee  St 

14  (iroton  Ave 

43  Chenanco  St 

29  North  Broad  St 

2.16  Main  St  

65  Broad  St.,  Rochester. 


Telephone 


.Vim. 


."V-I.WI 

2-.V<ll 

lOM  .III"""1II! 

•A-\Ui , 

1323 , 

.12(K) , 

fiOO , 

HI47 , 

.W7ti 

3101 , 

2114 

34',iO 

274« 

1''40 

4-2161 


Syra- 


4-2161.. 
14.S1.... 

t.lO 

1205.... 

713 

960 

486 

4926.... 
6.VI  ... 
5-4171.. 


Manacer 


121  East  i=:enecaSt 

OJ  Broad  St.  (Comm.) 

1.1.1  West  Main  St.  (Ind.) 

13H  Main  St 

22  Seneca  St 

1.14  Main  St 

2iy  Ka-st  Church  St 

40  Broadway 

43  Court  St.  Buffalo 

8  Jackson  St 

403  Main  St.  (Comm.) 

51  Erie  St.  (Ind.) 

2'.'0  1stSt 

.1  Race  St 

65  Ea-st  4th  St 

113  East  3d  St 

100  Laurens  St 


877 , 

.156 , 

.1-4171 

.'--4171 

2390 

2325 

781 

698 

1770 

4-3201 

S47 

2115 

MA  in  9060. 


27.12 

M  Ail)"  90661 


MAin9060.. 

IfrJ. 

2368 

231 

.1274 

1,1<N 
Wash.' 4242" 


16.30 

Wash.  4242 

-  -do 

4970 

21>*n 

2337 

.11H 

4142 


Fre<lerlck  n.  Kvtns,  su 

IH-rintrn  lent. 
Flttier  II,  Neutnao, 
John  M.  \N  ever, 
Thomas  S.  Hynn. 
Cieori:e  F.  Miihar. 
William  J,  Dwyer. 
Ctwvnne  Uoss. 
Wilhs  r.  Goldln. 
Kenneth  A.  Simp!«on. 
Lloyd  H.  Nichols. 
OeWitt  Garrison. 
Charl'-s  Williatns. 

B.  Gordon  Byron. 
Anthony  R.  Nocton. 
Mclvin  Bercstrom. 
Arthur    H.   Van.Auken. 

superintendent. 
Gerard  V.  Heckler. 
Arthur  Dillon. 
-Mhert  F.  Flanipan. 
Donald  D.  Fir>lay. 

C.  .Mhion  Kenworthy 
Oliver  Clingen 

John  T.  Manion. 
Charles  L.  Finch. 
RolM'rt  A.  Blodnrtt. 
Deniii.s  F.  Sullivan,  su- 

Iierintendent. 
Darl  Nail, 
Edpar  Forrester. 
Fred  \.  Christ. 
Harold  S.  I'ierce. 
Jo.seph  B.  C.vey. 
Robert  N.  I'eticrue. 
Francis  H,  Robarpe. 
J.  Rus.sell  Teri>eninK, 
James  R.  Joiner 
Charles  F.  Rose  (acting). 
Grace  E,  Hovey, 
Katherine  Woodruff. 
I'aul  B.  Smith.  8U()crin- 

lendent. 
Ernest  F.  Ephert  (A). 

D.  Thomas    AUerbury 
(A). 

Frederick  G.  Bell. 
FaulJ.  Best. 
Bernard  J.  Dee. 
Edwin  Sponp. 
Webster  \V.  F'aton. 
I'aul  B.  MeMahon. 
Li-o  A.  Sweeney,  super- 
intendent. 
Earl  C.  Wilisie. 
Crtrniiin  Tyner. 
Herl«rt  A.  lleKvlg. 
Francis  T.  She»'hy. 
Vincent  P.  McDonnell. 
Edward   M.  Socha  (A). 
Donald  £.  Applcyard. 
James  T.  Fay. 


METROPOLITAN    StJBtmBAN    OmCES 


District  VI  office 

l.'«.  Pf.  Georee,  Staten  Island.. 
.V.l.  Glen  Cove,  Ix^np  Island  ... 
r^'2.  Hempstead.  Long  Island.. 
£04.  Koekville  Centre,  Long 
Island. 

f67.  Patehopup.  Long  Island 

,"^73.  White  Plains 

.174.  Port  Chester 

57.1.  Yonkirs 

576.  Mount  Vernon 

.177.  New  Rochelle 


342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

25Hvatt  .«t 

50  Glen  St  

79  Washinpton  Ave 

47  North  Village  Ave 

10  .South  Ocean  Ave 

8  Church  St 
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HON    JKRRY  VOORHiS 

nr  rauroanta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  RKPRBSKNTATrVKS 

Mftttday.  June  8.  1942 

Mr,  VOORHIS  of  CallforniR.  Mr. 
Spcftkor,  05p(Ttally  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ingly critical  tinportance  of  Alaska  in  the 
defense  and  .«;afcty  of  all  America,  the  fol- 
lowing article  regarding  Alaska's  present 
Governor,  by  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  and 
his  work  seems  to  me  to  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  Congress: 

GRt-T:NiNo  or  Alaska — A  Liberal  With  S<">riAL 
Vision  Governs  Our  Most  Important  Tek- 
RiTORiAL  Outpost 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

At  the  most  critical  moment  in  its  history 
America's  biggest  territorial  poasession  is 
ruled  by  the  most  extraordinary  man  ever 
to  sit  behind  the  totem-pmle  pillars  of  Gov- 
ernment House  in  Juneau.  Because  his 
father  had  been  a  famous  surgeon  Ernest 
Gruenlng  became  a  surgeon,  too.  Then  one 
afternoon  in  1912  he  decided  he  was  more 
interested  in  Journalism  and  his  cuuntry's 
neighbors  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He 
took  off  his  operating  gown  and  never  put 
it  on  again.  Today,  3  decades  later.  Gruenlng 
at  55  Is  Governor  of  Alaska  at  a  time  when 
the  conduct  of  that  office  may  l>e  a  factor  in 
the  fate  of  us  all. 

As  these  words  are  written  Japanese  in- 
vading forces  menace  Australia.  Yet  Aus- 
tralia is  no  nearer  to  Japan  than  Alaska. 
The  New  York  Dally  Mirror  recently  pointed 
out  that  had  the  Japanese  conquest  covered 
the  same  distance  in  the  north  Pacific  which 
it  has  to  the  south.  Alaska  wciuld  be  oc- 
cupied and  enemy  Iximbers  would  be  based 
within  500  miles  of  Seattle.  This  means 
that  Ernest  Gruenlng.  M.  D.,  now  has  on 
his  hands  more  lives  that  he  could  ever  hope 
to  have  in  an  entire  career  of  surgery, 
Alaska  in  this  war  will  be  either  a  causeway 
that  carries  American  troops  to  Asia  or  a 
bridge  by  which  the  aggressor  will  reach 
America. 

The  late  Gen.  William  Mitchell,  pioneer 
pdvocate  of  air  power,  once  remarked  that 
"he  who  holds  Alaska  holds  the  world."  and 
long  before  that  the  prophetic  hunchback. 
Homer  Lea,  predicted,  "The  domination  of 
the  North  Pacilic  will  be  determined  by  the 
possession  of  Alaska."  Alaska's  Aleutian  Is- 
lands sprawl  almost  to  the  Asiatic  mainland. 
It  is  only  a  short  flight  from  the  western  tip 
of  the  Aleutians  to  Russian  Kamchatka  and 
to  the  Japanese  naval  base  at  Paramushiro. 
To  friend  and  foe  alike  Alaska  offers  an 
Island  thoroughfare  the  bulk  of  the  way 
across  the  world's  greatest  ocean. 

This  Is  the  situation  which  confront! 
Ernest  Gruenlng.  The  prelude  to  this  situ- 
ation confronted  him  when  he  arrived  at 
Juneau  near  the  end  of  1939  to  take  office. 
Not  much  of  his  previous  training  qualified 
him  to  be  sovereign  of  a  wilderness  outpost 
at  an  hour  when  war's  first  ominous  signs 
were  hanging  on  the  horizon.  He  had  been 
editor  of  the  Nation  and  he  had  crusaded 
for  10  years  for  a  good-neighbor  policy  toward 
our  possessions  and  sister  republics.  He  had 
fought  for  public  power  and  social  security 
and  conservation  of  our  forests.  He  had 
campaigned  for  the  elder  La  PoUette  In  1924, 
and  for  a  generation  he  had  denounced  news- 
paper subservience  to  big  advertisers. 
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Whether  Ic  wilderness  Alaska  or  crowded 
New  York,  a  go<  d  part  of  Ernest  Gruening's 
career  has  hren  j-pent  advocating  policies 
ahead  if  his  t  me  In  1924  he  wrote  the  cam- 
paign speechis  In  which  "Fighting  Bob"  La 
Follette  condemned  Yankee  imperialism  and 
■r  d.plornacy.  Nearly  a  decade  later 
1  n'.ng  wai  called  to  Washing*,  n  by  an 
•;  Prtsident  to  help  formulate  the 
ghbor  pf-licy  In  1928.  as  fditcr  of 
the  Pi  rtland  (Maine)  News,  Gruenlng,  as- 
sailed Sara  Ir  suU  s  holding-cumpHny  empire 
and  predicted  Its  collapse.  When  It  fell 
apart  like  a  tar-paper  shack.  New  England 
called  Gruelling  a  prophet  His  book.  The 
Public  Pays,  presaged  much  of  the  New  Dral 

Yet.  de>pit€  all  this.  Gruening  U  a  liberal 
and  denniitly  net  a  radical.  He  was  skepti- 
cal cf  the  Pre-lden*'s  plan  to  add  more  mem- 
bers to  the  Siprerae  Court.  He  b-^lieves  that 
labor    h  •    a  fundamental   mistake    by 

bemt;  b.   .  bout  hU'her  wages  for  defense 

work.  He  thinks  that  reform  must  be  con- 
tent with  an  incons-picucus  place  during  the 
war  effort.  But  his  close  friends  In  Washing- 
ton are  all  on  the  liberal  side — Oscar  L. 
Chapman.  Assistant  S'K-retary  of  the  Interior; 
Senator  Gectge  W.  Norrls.  Supreme  Court 
Juftice  W.  Ci.  Douglas.  Senator  Robert  M. 
L.tFiliette.  Jr  ,  Harold  Jaabs.  of  Lowell  Mel- 
let:  s  stuff.  The  lack  of  association  with  men 
like  this  Is  ttie  main  void  In  Gruenlngs  lUe 
In  Alaska. 

The  Governor  of  our  loneliest  land  was 
born  In  our  biygtst  city  in  1837.  Ernest's 
father.  Emil  Gruenirg.  was  a  celebrated  eye 
and  ear  specuillst.  so  Ernest  went  to  Harvard 
Medical  School .  He  graduated  with  honors 
and  was  a.ssigned  to  the  surgical  service  of  the 
Boston  City  Ho.-pltal.  But  he  read  travel 
books  instead  of  anatomies,  and  on  ambu- 
lance rides  he  watched  reporters  at  work  and 
envied  them.  One  winter  day  he  put  down 
his  scalpel  and  applied  for  a  job  on  the  Boston 
American  When  he  was  accepted  his  career 
in  medicine  was  at  an  end.  Journali.'^m  was 
definitely  his  field.  Two  years  later  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Evening  Traveler. 

Gruenlng  resi.^ted  Bostons  ce:;sorth.p  pro- 
pensities and  defer.ded  plays  and  books  which 
were  banned  In  the  city.  When  the  paper  re- 
tracted an  accusation  made  against  a  wealthy 
politiciaa— an  accusation  which  Gruening  be- 
lieved to  be  true — the  managing  editor  re- 
moved his  name  from  the  masthead,  called  his 
staff  together,  and  announced  he  was  resign- 
ing After  a  few  uneasy  unemployed  weeks  he 
became  editor  of  the  Boston  Journal.  Gruen- 
li.g  had  always  contended  that  newspapers 
were  mere  subservient  to  advertisers  than  the 
advertisers  actually  wanted  them  to  be.  and 
an  episode  now  occurred  which  confirmed  him 
In  thts  contention  all  during  his  Journalistic 
career. 

He  published  an  account  of  a  holdup  at  a 
large  chain  gfooery  store  after  a  famous  Bos- 
tonian.  the  president  of  the  chain,  had  asked 
him  over  the  telephone  to  kill  the  story.  No 
other  paper  printed  the  story  Gruenlng 
fully  expected  the  chains  advertising  to  be 
pulled  out  at  cnce.  but  to  his  surprise  It  waa 
continued.  A  few  weeks  later  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  gentleman  m  question  at  the 
N.  rth  Shore  County  Ciub  The  chain  store 
president  surveyed  him  speculatively  for  a 
moment,  then  said; 

"Young  man,  1  want  to  congratulate  you. 
You  are  the  only  newspaper  editor  In  Boston 
with  any  guts." 

Gruenlng  uent  to  New  York  as  managing 
editor  o  tiie  Tribune  and  during  the  World 
War  enlisted  lu  the  flekl  artillery.  In  1921 
he  went  with  T.ie  Nation  and  started  his  long 
camp.iign  agiinst  dollar  diplomacy  in  Latin 
America  He  said  our  policy  of  exploiting  cur 
neighlxrs  w^uld  c  me  heme  to  rocst  some 
day  with  a  vengeance.  He  fought  to  get  the 
marines  out  of  Nicaragua  and  went  to  Mexico 
for  nearly  2  years  and  wrote  Mexico  and  ita 
Heritage.     His  articles  also  forced  an  Investi- 


gation by  Senator  Med  111  McCormack  of 
American  military  occupation  of  Haiti.  lYora 
1920  until  1933  Gruening  was  the  ori[;inaI 
Good  Neighbor,  Insisting  that  we  could  not 
win  the  good  will  of  our  sister  republics  by 
looting  their  resources  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  entered  the 
White  House  he  sent  Gruenlng  to  Monte\ideo 
as  adviser  to  the  American  delectation  tc  the 
Inter-American  Conference  There  the  Good 
Ne:ghbor  policy  became  the  policy  of  the 
United  Slates  Government,  A  year  ater 
Gruening  was  appointed  director  of  our 
newly  created  Division  of  Territories  and 
Island  Poesesslons.  In  this  position  he 
helped  support  much  cf  the  Good  Nelglibor 
pclicy.  consulting  often  with  his  gocxl  frier.d 
Hubert  Herring.  Toward  the  end  of  1939  the 
President  appointed  Gruening  to  be  Gover- 
nor of  Alaska,  with  which  he  had  become 
familiar  as  Director  of  Territories. 

Already  Gruening  has  taken  sets  from  local 
Alaskan  tennis  champions.  He  has  hlkeil  up 
the  lofty  mountains  which  tower  behind  the 
capital,  and  he  and  his  wife  go  swimming 
in  the  chilly  waters  of  the  Inside  Pa.=;iage. 
Not  content  to  know  about  the  proposed 
highway  from  maps  and  charts,  he  flew  over 
part  of  it  and  trudged  along  many  miles  of 
the  route  Gruening  Is  chunky  and  stiong. 
Ht  eats  big  meals  with  lots  of  meat  and 
little  dessert  and  smoker  fat  cigars.  Many 
years  as  a  crusading  editor  have  made  him 
outspoken.  When  he  fearer'  the  Army  was 
selecting  the  wrong  route  for  the  Alaska  High- 
way, he  made  his  views  known  to  Govern- 
r.jent  oflBcials.  An  alternative  road  may  be 
constructed. 

Under  this  surgeon  from  the  Atlantic  coast, 
our  wilderness  domain  in  the  Arctic  haf  ex- 
perienced Its  biggest  boom — bigger  even  rhan 
the  Klondike  gold  rush  Eighteen  thousand 
men  struggled  across  Chilkoot  Pass  in  "QS. 
Nearly  that  many  workers  have  arrived  from 
the  States  to  erect  gun  emplacements  and 
build  barracks.  Until  1940  the  only  mil:tary 
establishment  In  Alaska  was  a  few  compf^nies 
cf  infantry  facing  toward  the  Yukon  and  not 
the  dangerous  Pacific.  Today  Alaska  Is 
dotted  with  Army  and  Navy  bases — at  Dutch 
Harbor.  Anchorage.  Sitka.  Fairbanks,  Kodiak. 
and  many  other  strategic  places  Dutch  Har- 
bor is  now  our  closest  offensive  base  to  Japan. 

ALASILA  AS  A  BASX 

Millions  of  Americans  are  demanding  an 
attack  on  the  enemy  in  his  own  citadel.  This 
almost  Inevitably  means  the  use  of  Alaska 
as  the  main  base  of  operations.  Se:iator 
W'ALTrR  F.  George  believes  that  at  least  1.500 
fighter  planes  and  bombers  should  be  cor.cen- 
trated  in  the  Aleutians  immediately.  In  the 
New  York  Times  Hanson  Baldwin  has  pointed 
out  that  Alaski  is  the  only  reliable  route  to 
Siberia,  where  Japan  and  Russia  soon  may 
come  to  blows.  After  all.  a  flying  foi tress 
built  at  Seattle  can  be  flown  in  relatively 
easy  hops  to  the  Kamchatka  Pcninsuli  via 
Sitka.  Kodiak,  Dutch  Harbor,  and  Kiska  Is- 
land. And  Americans  now  wan:  this  ki:id  of 
action.  They  think  the  old  defensive  jame 
has  about  reached  Its  flnal  Innmg. 

These  facts  impose  a  special  burden  on  the 
man  who  Is  Governor  of  Alaska,  His  sover- 
eignty is  essential  to  an  attack  on  Japan  by 
the  United  Nations;  Japan  realizes  this. 
Which  side  will  strike  the  blow  first?  Will 
American  bomt)ers  fly  wesfaard  from  Dutch 
Harbor  before  Japanese  aircraft  earners 
stand  off  the  Aleutlaru  volcanic  ccist? 
Whatever   ■  heavy  responsibility  will 

rest  on  Ui.  ,  ,  of  Alaska.  Their  morale 
ard  stamina  w,u  be  crucial.  With  a  limited 
grcwlrg  season  they  must  produce  as  many 
crops  as  poss.ble  for  vast  numbers  of  fighting 
men.  If  oil  for  the  engines  of  war  runs  short. 
Uuy  must  consent  to  deprivation  first  At 
places  like  Sitka  and  Anchorage  their  atti- 
tude and  spirit  will  Influence  the  morale  of 
the  soldiers  and  sailors.     And  in  any  crisis 
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which  occurs  the  Governor  of  Alaska  must 
represent  the  Territory  to  the  people  of 
North  America. 

In  this  tense  moment  Grviening  Is  fortu- 
nate that  he  Is  associated  with  two  able  and 
level-headed  men.  Anthony  J.  Dimond, 
Delegate  from  Alaska,  is  a  reassuring  voice  at 
Washington.  Although  he  has  no  vote,  he 
has  made  his  influence  felt  In  Congress,  an 
unusual  feat  for  a  Delegate.  MaJ.  Gen  Si- 
mon Bolivar  Buckner.  Jr.,  is  head  of  the 
Alaska  Defense  Command.  Alaska's  pioneer 
spirit  and  wilderness  zest  have  given  him 
the  confidence  essential  to  successful  lead- 
ership. Should  the  Japs  strike  at  the  long 
Alaskan  coast — a  shore  line  longer  than  that 
of  continental  United  States— Buckner  will 
have  a  chance  to  prove  himself  a  second 
Douglas  MacArthur.  Happily.  Buckner's  Im- 
mediate superior,  Lt.  Gen.  John  L.  DeWitt. 
at  the  Presidio  In  San  Francisco,  Is  also  a 
military  man  unhampered  by  bureaucratic 
stagnation, 

CRLTtNTNG     SEES     THE     FltTURE 

Yet  Gruening  Is  more  important  than  the 
military  men,  vital  though  their  role  is,  be- 
cause he  sees  the  future  as  well  as  the  war. 
He  believes  that  winning  the  war  —and  hold- 
ing and  strengthening  Alaska — is  the  main 
Job  now.  the  Job  subordinating  all  others. 
But  he  thinks  that  the  tasks  essential  to  that 
Job  will  give  Alaska  a  brighter,  better  future. 
Tlie  highway  will  make  it  possible  for  thou- 
sands of  families  to  drive  to  Alaska.  No 
longer  will  a  costly  ocean  voyage  be  necessary. 
The  Okie  as  well  as  the  banker  will  be  able  to 
look  at  Mount  McKinley.  Today  98  per- 
cent of  Alaska  Is  still  public  domain;  perhaps 
In  some  of  this  expansive  area  settlers  will 
find  a  new  chance.  "Alaska's  population 
should  be  larger."  Gruenlng  says.  He  also 
thinks  that  social  services  such  as  care  of 
delinquent  children,  public-health  clinics, 
and  schools  must  be  expanded. 

A    PERMANENT    HOME 

Alaska,  twice  as  large  as  Texa.s,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  only  80.000.  Thousands  of  con- 
struction workers  and  thousands  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  there  now.  Maybe  some  of 
them  will  stay  after  the  war  is  ended.  Per- 
haps Alaska's  fir  and  spruce  forests  will  be 
tapped  for  lumber.  It  will  take  countless 
boards  and  planks  to  rebuild  Europe.  Under 
Gruening's  direction,  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Beard  has  been  m.  king  extensive 
surveys  of  Alaska's  needs  and  potentialities. 
The  principal  hope  cf  the  Governor  is  to  end 
the  old  cut-out-and-gct-cut  era  In  Alaska, 
when  men  stripped  the  hillsides  of  ore  and 
the  rivers  of  fish  and  then  hurried  back  to 
"the  States."  He  wants  "to  speed  the  perma- 
nent establishment  In  Alaska  of  the  Amer- 
ican breed  of  heme  seekers  ai.d  home  build- 
ers. It  is  the  people  who  come  and  settle, 
establish  the  American  principles  of  self- 
government  and  the  Ideals  of  a  democratic 
society  on  the  basis  of  the  products  which 
they  develop — they  constitute  the  Alaska  to 
.  which  we  should  dedicate  our  efforts  "  It  Is 
an  Alaska  cf  homes  and  stable  communities 
which  Ernest  Gruenlng  hopes  the  great  forti- 
fications at  Dutch  Harbor  and  Anchorage  are 
being  reared  to  drfer.d. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOiN.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF    MASSACHC^ETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1942 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

Thoughtful  Members  of  Congress  are  much 
pleased  that  thousands  of  Americans  are 
writing  to  them  criticizing  defects  In  our  war 
effort.  They  accept  this  criticism  as  a  healthy 
sign  that  American  democracy  Is  alive  and 
kicking,  and  that  Americans  recognize  that 
it  is  Congress,  immediately  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  which  especially  differen- 
tiates our  system  from  totalitarianism 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  Americans 
should  scrutinize  their  Congress  with  particu- 
lar care,  for  upon  the  vigor  of  our  leg.slatlve 
branch  depends  not  only  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  but  also  survival  of  our 
"American  way  of  life"  We  want  to  be  sure 
that  our  Congress  remains  truly  representa- 
tive. 

How  can  we  be  sure  of  that?  Perhaps  the 
best  way  Is  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Con- 
gressional RECorD  Here  we  can  read  the  de- 
bates which  accc  mpany  pas.' age  of  legisla- 
tion Here  we  can  detect  which  Members  of 
Congress  are  wholeheartedly  concerned  with 
vital  matters  and  which  members  waste  their 
time  and  the  t:me  of  Congress. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  it  has  been  much  more 
encouraging  tc  read  the  Congression.^l  Rec- 
CPD  than  to  read  the  newspapers.  The  latter, 
seeking  to  entertain  as  well  as  to  Instruct, 
emphasize  sensational  accusations  and  vio- 
lent controversies  In  Washington.  But  in 
the  CoNGRESsioN.\L  Record  these  inc;d_nus  as- 
sume their  true  proportion  in  relation  to  the 
immense  amount  of  constructive  wcnk  which 
serious,  hard-working  Members  of  Congress 
have  done  to  strengthen  pur  war  effort. 

Since  last  December  most  of  cur  Represent- 
atives and  Senators  have  devoted  so  much 
attention  to  the  heavy  burdens  imp::!scd 
upon  them  by  the  war  that  many  of  them 
have  been  compelled  to  neglect  the  fence 
building  which  usually  occupies  them  In  an 
election  year.  We  hope  that  the  voters  will 
not  overlook  the  unostentatious  men  who 
have  stuck  closely  to  their  Jobs,  working  be- 
hind closed  doors  In  committee  rooms,  where 
conscienticus  work  often  does  not  get  the 
attention  It  deserves. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  KMTEHILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1942 

Mr.  HILL  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  joint  Senate  and  House  committee 
is  holding  hearings  on  a  most  important 
bill  (H.  R.  6889)  to  amend  the  Bonne- 
ville Act.  A  similar  bill  was  Introduced 
by  my  colleague.  Congressman  Smith 
of  Washington  <H.  R.  6890  •.  and  also 
one  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Bone. 

AU  the  Members  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  are  united  in  .support  of  this 
measure.  We  expect  all  those  interested 
in  this  legislation  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  and  be  heard  at  these 
hearings.  We  hope,  however,  that  the 
hearings  can  be  concluded  early  next 
week,  and  that  early  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  be  accomplished  before 
July  1, 

The  south  part  cf  Coulee  Dam  Is  In  the 
Fourth  District  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. Bonneville  Dam  is  Just  below  the 
southwest  corner  of  this  district.    All  of 
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the  1.200  000  acres  cf  arid  land  to  be 
irrigated  is  within  the  Fourth  Di-<trict, 
I  am  vitally  Interested  in  having  H.  R. 
6889  made  a  law  as  .«;oon  as  jxj-'^sible  so  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  our  public  utility 
districts  to  purchase  the  properties  of 
the  private  utility  companies. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON  KNtTTI  HILL,  OF  WASHING- 
TON, BEFORE  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  HEAKIMO 
THE   COLUMBIA    POWEK    BILL     (H     B.    68 B9) 

Nine  short  years  ago  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
and  the  Bonneville  Dam  were  only  dreams 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
Northwest.  Fortunately  for  the  Northwest 
and  for  the  Nation  these  dreams  were  shared 
by  a  great  President  of  the  United  States  and 
so  today  they  have  become  ci  ncrete  rca'ltles 
that  make  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  available  to  the  homes,  farms, 
and  factories  cf  our  great  region  Those  of 
us  who  have  shared  the  dream  of  making  the 
Northwest  an  area  of  low-cost  public  power 
and  making  possible  the  opening  up  of  new 
mines  and  industries  are  oeeply  grateful  for 
all  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  this  ad- 
ministration In  the  short  span  cf  there  0 
years 

I  am  reminded  of  the  many  battles  that 
we  have  had  here  In  Congress,  and  thtough- 
out  the  country  In  defense  of  the  Federal 
Government's  pcwer  program.  I  am  reminded 
that  Bonneville  and  Coulee  were  chorpcter- 
ized  as  "white  elephants"  by  tho-e  men  of 
little  faith  who  protested  eve-y  step  of  their 
construction  Today  when  each  kilowatt  of 
this  pcwer  Is  an  essential  part  of  our  war 
program,  I  feel  a  great  sense  of  pride  in  those 
"white  elephants  "  Today  these  "white  ele- 
phants" are  carrying  a  heavy  burden  In  our 
war  propram.  In  fact,  there  "v.hlte  ele- 
phants." Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee,  can 
be  likened  to  the  elephants  cf  Hannibal  that 
carried  another  army  to  victory  many  cen- 
turies ago 

I  am  proud  of  my  small  part  In  making 
these  power  projects  po.s.<;lble  I  feel  that 
those  of  us  who  have  supported  the  President 
In  his  pcwer  program  have  contributed  not 
only  to  the  health,  the  welfare,  and  the  fu- 
ture of  this  great  Nation  but  also  to  Its  mili- 
tary might  and  to  Its  ultimate  victory  over 
the  forces  cf  aggression  that  have  forcd  this 
dreadful  war  upon  us  The  effectiveness  In 
this  war  emergency  of  Bonneville  and  Coulee 
Dams  Is  simply  a  concrete  example  of  the 
effectiveness  of  those  measures  of  this  ad- 
ministration that  have  given  this  country 
the  strength  to  resist  the  attack  that  nas 
been  made  upon  us  Where  would  we  be 
today  If  the  farmers  had  continued  to  be 
dispossessed  of  their  farms?  Where  would 
we  be  today  If  the  conservation  measures  of 
this  administration  had  not  protected  for 
us  the  nptural  resources  that  we  must  now 
use  for  the  battle?  Where  would  we  be  to- 
day If  our  working  people  had  not  been  given 
a  stake  In  this  great  democracy  of  ours? 
Where  wou'd  we  be  today  If  we  had  relied 
upon  huge  holding  company  systems  to  pro- 
vide the  power  es.sential  to  our  defense?  I 
believe  that  this  administration  through  Ita 
wise  domestic  policies  has  during  the  last 
9  years  laid  the  firm  ground  work  for  winning 
this  war.  Although  I  was  among  those  who 
hoped  up  to  the  last  that  our  participation 
in  this  ronfltct  could  be  avoided.  I  am  proud 
that  I  helped  to  make  this  Nation  strong  by 
my  support  of  the  administration's  wise  do- 
mestic policies. 

We  all  agree  that  this  Nation  must  now 
make  an  all-out  effort  to  win  this  war.  It 
must  be  won  on  the  battlefield.  In  the  air, 
on  the  high  seas,  and  on  the  home  front. 
The  domestic  policies  of  this  admlni.stratlon 
have  given  us  the  necessary  foundation  for 
the  winning  of  the  war  on  all  of  these  fronts. 
We  must  continue  to  strengthen  this  Nation 
by  every  means  at  our  dij>posal.  We  must 
make  available  the  tools  that  our  armed 
forces  will  use  to  combat  the  enemy.     We 
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turnlni;  over  to  11  the  additional  duties  and 
•  en  Imposed  by  this  act. 

Important  provision  of  the 
-uia  before  y-u.  and  the  provision 
e  rest  of  the  amendments  are  simply 
intended  to  Implement.  Is  that  which  will 
permit  the  Columbia  Power  Administration 
to  acquire  thi*  properties  of  private  uiUltlea 
In  the  Northwest.  Us  Imporlsni  that  you 
know  that  the  people  of  the  Northwist  are 
r*ger  to  have  the  Columbui  Power  AdmU.s- 
traticn  given  .his  au'.hurity.  Both  the  Wa.-h- 
Ingion  and  Oregon  State  Grani^s  have  nuv.e 
on  record  in  support  of  this  measure.  Time 
after  time  the  people  of  Ore<>on  and  Washing- 
ton have  voteil  for  public  power  and  against  a 
continualon  of  the  holding-company  control 
cf  the  util.ty  sy.-tems  in  the*"  Staces.  fhe 
public-power  m<)vtinfnt  of  the  Northwest  has 
a  long  and  honorable  history.  It  did  not 
spring  up  slnply  as  a  result  cf  the  Federal 
power  p.oeram,  but  rather  was  one  of  the 
main  cau-<6  of  the  Federtil  program. 

By   acquiring   the    private    utility   systems 
pubhc   afjencie."   of    the    Nt  rthwest    will 
me  a  cl. sely  knit  network  that  will  pro- 
v.Ue    the    wioest    distribution    of    the    power 
gtnerated   by   the   Federal   Government.     No 
llmiud  scctK  n  and  no  limited  group  will  fce 
able  to  get  a  monopoly  of  the  low-ccst  power 
of  the  Cclumhia.    That  power  will  reach  every 
part  of  the  Northwest.     It  will  permit   the 
development  of  mineral  resources  that  have 
lone  remained  idle  for  want  of  chrap  power. 
I?    %v!!l    pern- it    fabrication    of    these    mate- 
will  spring  up  through- 
mplement  our  great  ?grl- 
culturai    developments.     By     the    combina- 
tion   of    Industry    and    agriculture    In    the 
Northwest,  we  can  expect  a  continued  healthy 
growth  cf  our  region  and  make  It  a  land  to 
live  in. 

I  h.'.ve  alwav.<!  favored  the  great  reclama- 
tion works  that  hiive  made  the  arid  lands 
of  our  Wtfctern  Stales  fruitful  The  Colum- 
bia BiS.n  project,  of  which  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  IS  the  keystone.  w.U  carve  a  garden  hav- 
ing the  size  of  the  State  of  Delaware  out  of 
th*>  and  lands  within  the  big  bend  of  the 
'  lA  in   my  district.     This  will  be  the 

•  development  of  Its  kind  ever  under- 
talcn. 

All  cf  u.'?  who  have  been  Intenested  In 
Grand  Coulee  and  In  the  protrress  of  our 
Stute  have  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  Columbia  Basm  project  becomes  a  real- 
ity The  tremendous  power  resources  cf 
G.'and  Coulee  will  make  that  great  reclama- 
tion project  fen<=lble.  The  nearly  2  000  COO 
kilowatts  cf  capacity  at  Coulee  are  the  key 
to  the  Columbia  Ba.sin  project.  Without  the 
Income-prtxlucing  f)ow-er  plant,  the  c'rm  never 
would  have  been  feasible,  and  without  the 
dam  the  grrat  irrigation  work.^  would  have 
been  lmpo8<»ible  The  bill  before  you  does 
not  affect  tne  reclamation  features  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  project,  except  that  Us  pro- 
visions add  to  the  a.'aurance  cf  a  market  for 
the  power  produced  at  Coulee  and  conse- 
quently to  the  ref.ssurance  of  its  feasibility. 
The  problems  of  working  out  the  allocations 
of  the  cost  of  the  Columbia  Basin  project  and 
the  amounts  to  l>e  paid  by  power  and  water 
u^ers  are  left  to  an  administrative  determi- 
nation as  pi  .^vided  by  the  Executive  order  of 
the  President.  The.se  pr<  blems  require  com- 
pletion of  ba^c  stxid.es  in  which  experts  from 
several  departments  of  the  Government  are 
engaged  Exist. n«  laws  are  adequate  for  the 
working  out  of  these  Impo.-tant  matters.  I 
ktiow  that  both  Secretary  Ickes  and  Commis- 
sioner Pa^e  are  entirely  satisfied  with  this 
arrangement 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
Senator  Bonk  and  the  others  who  have 
worked  on  this  bill.  They  have  worked  long 
and  hard  They  have  been  motivated  by  the 
highest  ideals  cf  servioe  to  our  State  and 
our  region  At  times  there  have  been  slight 
differences  of  opinion  between  some  cf  us 
on  one  provision  or  another.    But  through- 


out our  years  of  work  I  do  not  bellev§  any 
of  us  disagreed  with  the  important  objectives 
that  we  are  trying  to  achieve.  Tlie  present 
bill  meets  with  the  ui:animous  approval  of 
cur  delegation  and  of  our  people  I  have  In 
my  files  ample  testimony  that  the  people  cl 
my  district  are  so'idly  behind  my  advocacy  of 
the  Columbia  power  bUl.  I  h:  pe  that  th.s 
committee  will  give  it  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

When  this  legls  atlon  Is  enacted,  our  great 
Ncrihwest  will  be  not  only  the  scenic  play- 
ground of  cur  splendid  country  but  also  the 
bu^y  workshop  and  the  bjuntlful  bread  bas- 
ket for  a  happy,  contented,  and  progresilve 
people. 


War  Morale 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  . 

I 

HON.  MARTIN  J    KLNNilA 

or    NEW    TOBK  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1942 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  regular  monthly  mcet- 
ine  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  cf  the 
State  of  New  York,  held  June  4.  1S42.  the 
following  resolutions  and  report,  sub- 
mitted by  its  executive  committee,  were 
unanimously  adopted:  , 

WAR   MORALS  { 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

The  executive  committee  offers  the  follow- 
ing resolutions; 

"iJo'o/icd.  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New  York  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Nations  war  morale  can  be  u  -der- 
mlned  by  the  Government  through  attacks 
en  business  which  are  unjustified;  publicity 
for  self-advertising  or  partisan  politics;  un- 
necessary concealment  of  facts  and  of  errors 
and  mistakes  of  Judgment;  harpirg  criticism 
of  the  patriotism  of  individuals  or  gr3ups; 
and  by  Inaugurating  sumptuary  regulations 
without  adequate  explanation  of  their  need 
in  winning  the  war;  and  be  It 

"Renolved.  That  the  chamber  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  public  should  be  treated  as  the 
sovereign  people  and  be  given  full  and  truth- 
ful disclosure  of  the  need  for  the  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  in  the  national  defense 
and  complete  reports  on  the  conduct  cf  the 
war.  limited  only  to  the  extent  required  to 
conceal  information  of  value  to  our  enemies, 
thereby  maintaining  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port the  people  are  now  giving  the  na  .ional 
defense  effort;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  report  and  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  President,  the  Members  of 
Congress,  the  departments,  and  the  inde- 
pendent agencies,  and  establishments  con- 
cerned." 

The  Importance  of  public  morale  when  the 
country  is  at  war  is  self-evident.  Morale 
ali^ne  will  not  win  the  war.  It  requires  men. 
guns,  planes,  ships,  and  the  innumerable 
munitions  cf  war.  plus  capable  leadership 
and  organization  But  these  things  may  exist 
and  a  war  be  lost  because  of  a  public  attitude 
of  indifference,  hopelessness,  or  defeatism;  the 
cppcsites  of  what  we  mean  by  the  word 
"morale  " 

At  this  time  public  morale  In  the  United 
States  is.  by  and  large,  excellent.  Our  people 
are  wholeheartedly  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment m  fighting  this  war,  and  are  cheerfully 
accepting  the  progressive  sacrifices  and  in- 
conveniences In  cior  dally  lives  to  that  end. 
However,  morale  is  not  static;  it  may  change 
from  day  to  day.  It  rens  upon  many  in- 
tangible elements.     All  events  that  cxxur,  all 
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things  that  are  done,  and  the  way  they  are 
done.  and.  last,  but  not  least,  what  Is  said 
about  them.  In  the  press,  over  the  radio,  even 
In  private  talk,  influence  morale  for  better  or 
worse. 

Once  it  has  occurred,  an  event,  good  or  bad, 
cannot  be  undone.  Likewise,  the  curtailing 
of  consumption  and  freedom  of  civilian 
choice  and  action  cannot  be  abandoned;  In- 
deed. It  should  not.  if  necessary  to  the  maxi- 
mum war  effort  of  which  the  Nation  Is  capa- 
ble. But  the  way  the  events  and  necessary 
actions  are  reported  and  explained  can  have  a 
great  Influence  upon  morale. 

Where  the  event  to  be  reported  relates  to 
our  fighting  forces  or  those  of  our  Allies, 
rigid  military  censorship  is  necessary.  It  is 
Important  that  the  need  for  such  censorship 
be  constantly  repeated  and  emphasized.  But 
It  is  dangerous  and  harmful  to  public  morale 
if  any  consideration  other  than  military 
necessities  be  permitted  to  Influence  either 
the  truthful  presentation  of  all  the  facts  or 
the  time  when  such  facts  are  reported 
Whether  It  is  right  or  wrong,  there  Is  a 
widely  held  conviction,  that  news  about  the 
war.  If  the  event  is  a  military  or  naval  defeat, 
is  withheld  beyond  the  time  required  for 
military  reasons,  so  as  to  be  given  out  coin- 
cidentally  with  some  item  of  goc"  news,  and 
that  all  facts  are  not  given  to  the  public  be- 
cause of  desire  to  conceal  evidence  of  mis- 
takes and  errors  of  judgment  which  have 
been  made.  Opinion  of  this  kind  is  harmful 
to  morale.  It  should  be  dispelled  by  the 
adoption  of  policies  respecting  news  releases 
that  will  remove  the  grounds  upon  which  It 
is  based. 

The  American  people  do  not  like  sumptuary 
laws.  The  laws  and  orders  daily  pouring  out 
of  Washington  are  of  such  character  that 
they  will  create  widespread  resentment  and 
wholesale  violations  unless  the  iieed  for  them 
Is  fully  explained.  On  the  whole  the  pub- 
licity regarding  these  laws  and  orders  has 
been  well  done.  More  Is  however,  required. 
Unfortunately,  for  the  past  9  years  there  have 
been  groups  in  Washington  who  are  believed 
to  have  been  working  toward  the  regimen- 
tation of  the  American  economy,  operating 
under  controls  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  is  a  bad  background  against  which  to 
explain  and  have  understood  the  need  of 
drastic  controls  during  the  war.  It  calls  for 
an  absolute  sincerity  o!  purpose— winning 
the  war — on  the  part  of  those  in  Government 
responsible  for  policy  making  and  direction. 
Restrictive  measures  should  be  adopted  only 
if  necessary  to  winning  the  war.  Any  other 
motive,  such  as  seeking  to  put  in  effect  some 
highly  controversial  economic  or  social  the- 
ory, must  be  for  the  time  being  ruled  out. 
Individuals  having  such  motives  should  be 
retired  by  the  President  fiom  positions  where 
they  can  make  or  influence  policy. 

For  a  sound  public  morale  we  must  have 
confidence  in  the  judgment  and  motives  of 
the  responsible  Government  officials.  Men 
known  in  the  past  to  have  been  urging  a 
Government-controlled  regimentation  cannot 
command  that  confidence. 

Public  morale  also  requires  a  belief  that 
with  insignificant  exceptions  all  elements  of 
the  population  are  contributing  their  full 
share  of  effort  and  sicriflce  to  the  war  effort. 
Bvand  large  such  contribution  is  being  made. 
Individual  cases  of  self-seeking  contrary  to 
the  general  good  are  exceptions.  Wholesale 
criticism  of  groups  based  on  these  exceptions 
are  unjustified  and  harmful.  Probably  a 
majority  of  the  exceptions  result  from  Igno- 
rance and  misunderstanding  rather  than  any 
conscious  intent  to  profit  at  the  expense  of 
the  war  effort. 

In  the  case  of  corporations  subject  to  a 
multitude  of  new  orders  and  regulations, 
foreign  to  any  previous  experience,  all  with 
minor  exceptions  are  trying  to  live  up  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  such  orders  and  regula- 
tions.    Yet  the   specific    and  detailed  char- 


acter of  those  orders  and  regulations  make 
their  application  to  the  complex  character 
of  our  business  activities  both  difficult  and 
full  of  ambiguities  and  uncertainties.  They 
have  to  be  promulgated  to  and  be  understood 
by  thousands  of  minor  corporation  officials 
whose  decisions  and  acts  may  otherwise  be 
in  violation.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  many  unin- 
tentional violations  will  not  occur  In  some 
cases  there  may  be  Intentional  violation 
where  because  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
the  very  violation  will  better  contribute  to 
the  war  effort.  In  other  cases,  the  need  for 
speed  makes  It  imperative  for  a  corporation 
official  to  make  a  decision  and  keep  his  em- 
ployees working  without  first  waiting  for  an 
Interpretive  ruling  on  a  doubtful  point.  As 
a  result  there  is  probably  not  a  single  business 
enterprise  of  any  size  that  has  not  already 
committed  one  or  more  violations  of  some  of 
the  new  rules  and  regulations. 

It  is  right  to  penalize,  and  penalize  se- 
verely, those  few  exceptions  who  f.re  wilfully 
and  selfishly  disregarding  th(?  rules  and  regu- 
lations. No  company,  however,  ivhere  it  is 
clear,  from  overwhelming  evidence,  that  it 
is  doing  a  good  Job  of  war  or  essential  civilian 
production  and  distribution,  should  be  pub- 
licly accused  and  denounced  because  of  some 
relatively  minor  and  more  or  less  inadvertent 
violation  of  some  order  or  regulation.  Such 
accusation  creates  a  false  public  impression 
and  hurts  morale.  Moreover.  It  vill  directly 
retard  the  war  effort,  because  to  avoid  such 
accu.=attons  corporate  managements  will  in 
self-protection  hesitate  and  hold  up  neces- 
sary action  until  it  has  been  checked  and  re- 
checked  to  make  certain  that  some  one  of  the 
thousands  of  rules  and  regulations  Is  not 
violated. 

The  following  Is  an  illustration  of  an 
unfortunate  item  cf  publicity  given  out  by 
the  Department  of  Justice; 

On  Sunday.  April  19,  1942.  the  Department 
of  Justice  charged  the  Carnegle-I.linols  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  Jones  &  Laiighlin  Steel 
Corporation  with  violating  the  priority  rules 
of  the  War  Production  Board.  Very  soon 
after  the  spread  of  this  publicity  by  the  De- 
partment, the  Under  Secretary  cf  the  Navy 
congratulated  the  Jones  &  Laughlln  Corpo- 
ration for  its  remarkable  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  by  having  set  up  an  all-time  record 
in  production.  The  Navy  Department  aLso 
awarded  the  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corpo- 
ration the  all-Navy  E.  This  pennant  was 
awarded  "as  evidence  of  their  accomplish- 
ment in  production."  The  steel  company  was 
given  authority  to  fly  this  emblem,  and  all 
the  employees  authorized  to  wear  the  E 
insignia. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  on  May  4.  1942,  the 
stockholders  present  adopted  the  following 
resolution:  "It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting 
that  our  Government  should  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  if  they  feel  at  any 
time  that  our  company  is  not  cooperating  as 
it  should,  to  first  lay  the  facu  before  our 
company's  officials,  ascertain  the  facts,  and 
then  talk  if  they  must." 

At  the  annual  meeting  Irving  S  Olds, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  made  the  following  perti- 
nent statement  regarding  priority  violations: 
"The  charges  so  made  were  general  in  char- 
acter—no specific  instances  of  alleged  viola- 
tions being  set  forth  either  in  the  press  re- 
lease or  in  the  complaint  filed  the  following 
day  in  the  United  States  DlsUict  Court  at 
Wilmington,  Del. 

"This  is  a  serious  accusation,'  he  said. 
"Everyone  should  recognize  that  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Industrial  machinery  of  the  coun- 
try from  a  peacetime  to  a  wartime  basis  has 
not  been  a  simple  and  easy  accomplishment, 
either  for  the  governmental  authorities  at 
Washington  or  for  those  in  charge  of  industry. 
"The  whole  system  of  priorities  and  alloca- 
tions has  been  a  gradual  evolution  over   a 
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period  of  many  months,  effected  through  the 
issuance  by  the  Government  of  numerous 
rules,  regulations,  and  directives.  The.se  vari- 
ous relations  and  orders  have  been  revised, 
amplified,  and  extended  from  time  to  time. 
They  have  not  been  entirely  free  of  ambigu- 
ity, gaps,  and  contradictions,  and  a  literal 
compliance  therewith  was  difficult,  to  say  the 
least. 

"These  words  are  not  spoken  in  criticism 
of  anyone.  The  orderly  scheduling  of  a  large 
steel  rolling  mill  Is  a  most  complicated  affair. 
The  task  of  those  at  Washington  formulating 
the  priority  orders  and  regulations  and  of 
those  at  the  steel  mills  putting  rolling  ached- 
ules  into  effect  to  acccird  with  these  order* 
and  regulations  was  highly  Involved  and  diffi- 
cult 

"With  the  magnitude  of  Carnegle-Illlnoli' 
operations,  it  would  be  remarkable  if  there 
have  not  been  some  Instances  since  May  31, 
1941.  where  strict  compliance  with  priority 
orders  and  regulations  has  not  taken  place, 
but  I  can  assure  the  stockholders  of  the  cor- 
poration that  such  Instances,  If  any,  have 
not  been  deliberate  and  have  been  of  rela- 
tively minor  significance  In  comparison  with 
Carnegle-Illinols"  vast  contribution  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Government's  defense 
and  war-production  programs  " 

War  morale  Is  affected  If  publicity  is  colored 
or  crudely  handled 

Another  way  In  which  government  has  un- 
justifiably attacked  business  and  tended  to 
undermine  public  confidence  in  the  patri- 
otism of  businessmen  have  been  attacks  made 
against  certain  patent  license  agreements 
entered  Into  many  years  ago.  The  legality  of 
some  of  these  agreements  may  be  question- 
able The  inherent  conflict  between  the 
antitrust  laws  and  patent  monopoly  has  for 
years  been  a  no-man's  land  of  legal  uncer- 
tainty. During  the  last  2  years  long-stand- 
ing precedents  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
been  narrowed  or  overruled  Agreements, 
which  at  the  time  they  were  made,  were  In  the 
opinion  of  eminent  counsel  legal,  have  been 
held  to  be  a  violation  of  law  Under  such 
circum-stances  it  is  gross  injustice  to  accuse 
business  of  intentional  violation  cf  laws. 
Even  more  so  to  accuse  them  of  lack  of 
patriotism  for  acts  and  apreemenus  made 
before  the  present  war  was  thought  possible. 
Yet  this  Is  what  ha.s  been  done  In  the  case 
of  patent  and  cartel  Investigations. 

The  Interchange  of  patents  and  technical 
Information  between  nations  Is  of  great  bene- 
fit to  economic  progress.  It  results  In  the 
manufacture  of  new  prtxlucts  or  a  reduction 
In  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  nv3St  unfair 
to  refer  to  contracts  of  this  character  as 
treasonable.  Such  unfair  characterization 
affects  war  morale. 

It  Is  the  common  practice  In  times  of  war 
to  seize  and  make  available  to  producers 
patents  granted  foreigners  when  such  patents 
cover  materials  and  processes  useful  for  mak- 
ing war.  The  expropriation  of  patent  rights 
in  times  of  war  is  a  matter  for  Government 
action  and  not  for  Independent  actions  by 
the  corporations  concerned  in  violation  of 
their  contractual  obligations. 

An  example  of  unju;tlfied  criticism  tending 
to  undermine  war  morale,  is  the  publicity 
regarding  the  manufacture  of  cemented 
tungsten-carbide,  which  is  described  as  an 
alloy  second  only  to  diamonds  In  hardness, 
and  is  considered  absolutely  essential  to  our 
military  production.  This  commodity  Is  used 
for  the  tips  of  cutting  tools,  and  for  wear- 
resistant  dies.  It  is  a  German  Invention 
which  belonged  to  Krupp.  and  was  registered 
in  the  United  States  The  General  Electric 
Co.  in  1928  obtained  limited  rights  from 
Krupp  to  manufacture  the  article  in  the 
United  States  General  Eectric.  through  a 
subsidiary,  finally  developed  its  own  tech- 
nique, and  by  1936  was  able  to  supply  the 
entire  demand  of  the  United  Slates.  Th« 
subsidiary  In  developing  lU  own  tech- 
for  a  time  lost  money  at  the  r.-*-  cf  •T.f^.A  .4 
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.T.ea-u.-es  talcir.  will  be  ur.derslood  and  thus 
wiU  have  the  support  of  all. 

Labcjr  alone  Is  not  sufficient.  It  must  be 
directed  by  the  managements  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  business  concerns  If  its  work  la  to 
result  In  the  production  of  useful  goods  and 
services  for  the  war  effort  and  civilian  con- 
sumption. The  cooperative  zeal  of  these 
managements  Is  Just  as  necessary  as  Is  the 
cooperative  zeal  of  labor.  The  individuals 
;n  management  are  Influenced  by  the  same 
motives  and  hopes  of  reward  as  are  the  In- 
dividuals who  compose  the  labor  group.  The 
Government  should  consult  with  them  and 
r  their  problems  with  the  same  con- 
on  that  It  has  given  to  the  representa- 
tnes  of  labor. 

For  several  years  there  has  existed  a  group 
of  outstanding  businessmen  In  the  Bu.siness 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce which  the  Government  cr)Uld  now  use 
to  great  advantage  In  the  direction  and 
solving  of  problems  which  the  war  effort 
presents  to  business  management.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  greater  use  will  be  made  of 
this  Instrumentality  to  the  end  that  the 
fullest  cooperative  effort  may  be  put  forth 
to  our  present  prime  objective  of  winning 
th'?  war 

UnJiiPtlfled  criticism  of  and  unwarranted 
ch.i'  r.nst   any  element  of  our*"iiet*ple 

for  ;  .  political  purposes  or  self-adver- 

tising damage  war  morale.  It  brands  those 
who  Indulge  in  it  as  more  unpatriotic  than 
those  whom  they  criticize. 

Respectfully  j^ubmitted 

H      BOARDUAN    SPAI-DIKG. 

Chairman. 
J.\Mts  T    Lee. 

POBEKT    F     LOREE. 

Gh-bekt  H.  MoNT.\Grt. 
Of  the  Subcommittei'  on  Businrss 

Under  War  Conditions. 

F*REDERICK    E     H.\SLER, 

President. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JERRY  V()ORHi^ 

C5  c.Mrt?r.N:.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mnnday.  June  8.  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  short,  concise 
statement  of  the  views  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituents on  the  subject  of  money  and 
the  relationship  he  believes  it  should 
have  to  food  is.  I  believe,  worth  the  con- 
sideration cf  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record: 

SOME  THOrCHTS  ABOtT   FOOD  AND   MONET 

(By  M   L.  Wlllianu) 

"But  for  life  the  universe  were  nothing: 
and  all  that  has  life  requires  nourishment  " 

Food  Is  tho  first  material  necessity  of  life 
that  man  must  make  a  conscious  effort  to 
gather,  capture,  or  produce  with  the  aid  of 
Nature. 

Mans  material  body  is  made  from  food 
Mali  u  as  much  a  product  of  the  soil  as  a 
tree  Trees  and  plants  eat  the  soil  Man 
eata  the  trees  and  plants  or  animals  that 
hsTt  Mten  the  plants.  No  (tmb  and  grain- 
no  brcAd.  butter,  milk.  che«M.  «gga,  poultry, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  piga.  No  food — no  man. 
N     •>!  \!^ — no  man-made  wealth. 

Is  the   fuel  with  which  w<  flr«  th« 
;...     '.    r.. ;..;...<>    u'...iai    u;-,;*   u   producM 
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goods  or  renders  aervlces.     Pood  is  potential 
human  energy 

Food  Is  the  basic  man-made  wealth  the:  is 
required  and  consumed  in  carryliig  on  all 
human  activities. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  food  to  build  and  equip 
a  human  machine  (man)  with  knowledge 
and  skill  and  It  takes  a  lot  of  food  to  operate 
the  human  machine  as  It  produces  goods  or 
renders  services.  Visualize  for  a  moment  '-he 
thousands  of  tons  cf  food  required  to  fuel 
the  human  machines  necessary  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  battleship  or  any  huge  struc- 
ture, including  their  families  and  all  who 
serve  them,  such  as  clothesmakers,  shoemak- 
ers, dentists,  doctors,  etc. 

Food  can  be  converted  Into  anything  else 
that  humans  desire  In  the  way  of  goods  and 
services  as  long  as  we  have  the  natural  re- 
sources and  men  with  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge and  skill  to  build  the  things  we  w.int 
or  render  the  services  we  desire.  Food  (not 
gold)  plus  man  equals  all  man-made  wealth. 

The  right  to  consume  food,  the  basic  man- 
made  wealth  (without  which  nothing  else 
can  be  produced)  should  come  from  those 
who  produce  it.  Since  money  gives  acoesa 
to  the  food-exchange  counters  (consumers' 
food  markets),  we  cannot  monetize  anything 
but  fo<id  without  destroying  this  right. 

Food  (not  gold)  is  the  true  base  of  money 
when  money  (numbered  coins  and  paper  or 
a  numbered  bank  deposit  authorized  by  Con- 
gress) is  used  as  an  in.strument  to  enable  us 
to  exchange  private  goods  and  services. 

The  true  base  of  money  Is  that  man-made 
thing  which,  when  removed  from  the  eco- 
nomic picture,  makes  the  money  usele3a. 
Th.s  is  food — not  gold. 

To  know  the  actual  cost  cf  something  man 
has  made  we  must  know  how  much  food  was 
consumed  in  the  making.  Before  we  can  tell 
the  cost  in  dollars  we  must  know  the  food 
content  of  the  dollar — the  price  level  of  lood. 

Cost  cannot  be  expressed  In  gold,  because 
gold  Is  not  required  or  consumed  in  the  mak- 
ing of  any  of  the  necessities  or  comforts  of 
life. 

It  Is  not  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  but 
the  food  content — the  price  level  of  food — 
that  we  must  keep  constant  if  we  are  to  have 
a  true  material  unit  of  cost. 

Money  that  cannot  be  redeemed  in  food 
will  not  function  as  a  med.um  of  exchange 
under  a  system  of  highly  specialized  mass 
production 

Money  needs  no  backing  but  food. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  I 

OF 

HON   Hi^yjR  [),  ANGELL 

or  OREGON  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Gov- 
ernment is  now  engaged  in  buildi.ng  a 
transportation  artery  connecting  conti- 
nental United  Spates  with  our  Alaskan 
possessions.  When  constructed,  it  will 
be  the  only  land  access  to  this  important 
American  pos.^ession.  Pursuant  to  re- 
quest heretofore  granted.  I  Include  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks  an  article  on  this 
lifeline  to  Alask:^.  written  by  Ricliard 
Neuborger.  in  wh'ch  he  pays  ju^t  tributp 
to  our  colleague.  Delegate  A  -'  n  j 
DiMOND.  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity personally  to  endorse  M.  I>;eu- 
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berger's  justly  deserved  tribute  to  Dele- 
gate DiMOND.  During  my  service  in  this 
body.  I  have  found  no  one  more  loyal 
in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  and  the  Pacific  coast  and  Alaska 
in  particular  than  has  Mr.  Dimond.  He 
is  most  conscientious,  diligent  and.  with 
It  all.  a  genuine  friend.  I  am  mo.st 
happy  indeed  that  this  project,  which  has 
been  so  near  to  his  heart  and  for  which 
he  has  worked  unceasingly  through  the 
years,  is  at  last  to  become  a  reality.  The 
article  to  which  I  refer  is  as  follows: 
BtniDiNG  A  Life  Line  to  Alaska 
(By  Richard  L    Neuberger) 

In  the  forests  and  uplands  cf  British  Co- 
lumbia the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army  is  building  the  Alaskan  Highway. 
At  last  this  project  is  to  be  a  reality  For 
the  first  time  in  history  the  United  States 
will  have  an  overland  link  with  tts  largest 
Territorial  possession.  Under  the  command 
of  Brig.  Gen  William  M  Hoge.  a  native  of 
Missouri  who  won  the  Distinglaished  Service 
Cress  in  the  first  World  War.  our  soldiers  are 
hacking  a  road  out  of  the  greatest  wilder- 
nt-ss  left  on  the  North  American  continent. 

This  is  a  pioneer  undertaking.  Mountain 
ranges  must  be  crossed  and  forests  pene- 
trated. Vast  stretches  of  swampy  muskeg, 
with  the  consistency  of  a  split  pea  puree, 
must  be  spanned  on  timber  piling.  On  much 
of  their  Job  our  soldiers  will  be  in  what  Gen- 
eral Hoge  describes  as  "unknown  territory." 
The  region  through  which  the  highway  will 
be  pushed  has  been  seen  only  by  Indians, 
trappers,  and  a  handful  of  Royal  Mounties. 
It  is  an  enterprise  which  matches  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  and  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road survey,  also  carried  out  by  our  Army. 

CUT  OFF  BY    WILDERNESS 

Most  Americans  fcrget,  that  Alaska, 
althcugh  it  Is  attached  to  the  mainland,  can 
only  be  reached  by  sea  or  air.  It  is  as  cut  off 
by  the  British  Columbia  fastnesses  as  Hawaii 
is  cut  off  by  the  sea.  Today  it  is  imperative 
that  we  have  a  land  route  to  Alaska.  The 
Aleutian  Islands  of  Alaska  are  only  800  miles 
from  the  soil  of  our  Japanese  enemies.  The 
narrow  Bering  Strait.  55  miles  wide.  Is  all  that 
separates  Alaska  from  Russia.  The  Alaskan 
Highway  will  be  a  route  by  which  supplies 
can  be  rushed  to  our  hard-pressed  Soviet 
allies. 

Many  men  will  claim  credit  for  bringing 
about  this  great  undertaking,  which  will  be 
as  important  in  peace  as  in  war.  but  one  man 
will  have  a  legitimate  right  to  make  the 
claim.  He  is  Anthony  Joseph  Dimond,  veter- 
an Delegate  in  Congress  from  the  Territory 
Of  Alaska 

Not  very  often  does  a  Delegate  achieve 
prominence  In  Washington.  He  has  no  vote 
and  seldom  speaks  from  the  floor.  But  Tony 
Dimond  Is  one  of  the  best-liked  men  In  the 
National  Capital:  and  he  has  made  a  place  for 
himself  there.  He  is  a  real  factor  In  con- 
gressional proceedings. 

sponsor  of  THE  HIGHWAY  * 

Tony  Dimond  also  has  won  for  himself  a 
real  place  in  Alaska.  When  filings  for  Terri- 
torial offices  closed  last  week,  he  had  no  op- 
position for  reelection.  Thus  he  will  auto- 
matically be  elected  to  a  sixth  consecutive 
term  as  Alaska's  congressional  spokesman. 
No  one  filed  against  him  in  the  Democratic 
primary  and  there  are  no  Republican  aspir- 
ants for  the  office.  Tall,  genial,  and  angular. 
Dimond  is  not  a  back-slapping  politician, 
but  he  gets  things  done  and  Alaskans  have 
confidence  In  him. 

Dimond  Is  61.  He  was  born  at  Palatine 
Bridge.  N  Y..  and  was  educated  at  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Institute.  As  a  young  man  he  mi- 
grated to  Alaska  along  the  picturesque   In- 


side passage  and  settled  In  the  settlement  : 
of  Valdez.  There  he  married  Dorothea  Miller  | 
In  1916  They  have  three  children.  In  Alaska 
Tony  Dimond  taught  school  and  prospected 
for  gold.  He  combined  the  two  by  teaching 
In  winters  and  sifting  the  gravel  of  creek  beds 
in  summers.  He  began  practicing  law  in 
1913.  when  he  was  32  years  old. 

In  1917  he  was  appol  ed  a  special  Federal 
attorney  in  Valdez.  and  from  1923  until  1931 
represented  Valdez  in  Alaska  s  Territor  al  S«.'n- 
ate.  which  has  only  eight  members.  He  also 
served  several  terms  as  mayor  of  Valcez.  In 
1932.  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  first  ap- 
peared on  the  American  political  scene.  Di- 
mond ran  for  Delegate  in  Congress  as  a  Demo- 
crat He  was  elected  and  has  been  th?re  ever 
since.  He  probably  can  remain  for  life. 
Most  onlookers  believe  he  Is  the  best  Delegate 
Alaska  has  ever  had.  certainly  the  mcfit  pop- 
ular. 

•'Geographically  Alaska  is  firmly  and  Irrev- 
ocably attached  to  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent." Dimond  told  Congress  a  hundred 
times.  "But  economically  and  straiegically 
Alaska  is  an  Island,  and  as  difficult  tc  defend 
as  a  real  island  would  be.  A  highway  to 
Alaska  would  weld  the  Territory,  both  eco- 
nomically and  strategically  Into  the  body  of 
the  Nation.  No  insurmountable  engineering 
difficulties  are  involved  in  this  suggestion. 
The  only  obstacles  are  of  a  political  nature, 
and  those  arising  from  the  singular  disincli- 
nation of  men  everywhere  to  take  necessary 
and  seasonable  action  to  avoid  the  ever-re- 
curring menace  of  too  little  and  too  late ." 

DIMOND     POINTS    THE    WAY 

Dimond  argued  for  the  Alaskan  Highway 
as  tenaciously  as  Senator  George  Norris  ar- 
gued for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authcrity.  In 
articles,  speeches,  and  essays  he  ciintended 
that  the  United  States  hrid  to  construct  a 
thoroughfare  through  the  Canadian  wilder- 
ness to  Alaska.  It  was  important  not  only 
for  defense,  he  showed,  but  to  develop  the 
vast  resources  and  potentialities  cf  Alaska. 
Yet  he  got  comparatively  little  hearing. 
Some  of  his  fellow  Congressmen  ericouraged 
him.  notably  the  men  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  Middle  West.  But  the  East  paid 
him  scant  heed. 

Then,  on  December  7.  Japan  treacherously 
attacked  us  in  the  Pacfic.  Easterners  got  out 
their  maps  and  looked  at  the  amphitheater 
of  action.  Alaska,  they  belatedly  discovered, 
extended  to  within  a  few  hours  flying  time  of 
the  immense  Japanese  naval  base  at  Para- 
mushiru  In  the  Kurlle  Islands.  T.ils  was  a 
serious  situation.  And  there  was  no  land 
transportation  to  Alaska.  Well,  why  wasn't 
there?  This  question  could  have  been  an- 
swered very  well  by  talking  to  Tony  Dimond. 
For  years  he  had  advocated  the  Alaskan 
Hig'.iway  with  little  success. 

A  prophet  with  honor 

Suddenly  all  of  Tony's  long-forgotten 
speeches  were  hauled  out  and  used  as  a  blue- 
print. A  special  Cabinet  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  problem.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Ickes,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, announced  that  the  Alaskan  Highway 
was  America's  "life  line"  and  had  i.o  be  con- 
structed In  a  hurry.  Special  trains  loaded 
with  bulldozers,  steam  shovels,  and  tractors 
clattered  across  Canada  to  the  British  Colum- 
bia settlement  of  Dawson  Creek  Engineer- 
ing troops  were  rushed  north  General 
Hoge  flew  over  the  wilderness,  studying  the 
proposed  route  of  the  road. 

The  project  which  had  been  neglected  bo 
long  had  suddenly  become  essent.al.  Tony 
Dimond's  advice  was  being  follow«'d  at  last. 
And  It  Is  advice  which  will  be  followed  suc- 
cessfully. It  Is  a  hard  Job  to  hammer  a 
1.200-mile  road  through  a  dense  wilderness  In 
a  single  year.  But  It  Is  the  sort  of  job  at 
which  Americans  excel.  The  country  that 
dug  the  Panama  Canal,  built  Grand  Coulee 
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Dam,  and  thrust  railroads  across  the  Contl« 
nental  Divide  will  be  able  to  pierce  the  Ca- 
nadian (astnetises  with  a  highway,  a  highway 
which  will  carry  the  weapons  of  war  now 
and  the  goods  of  peace  after  final  victory. 

Many  prophets  do  not  live  to  see  their 
words  heeded,  but  Tony  Dimond.  fortunately, 
will  be  on  hand  to  watch  the  Alaskan  High* 
w-jty  built. 
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;:;)N  eodLRI  a  gr.-\,m 

OF    INDIAN  «, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  5.  1942 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  Mem'->er  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives stands  higher  in  the  esteem  and  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues  than  does  the  able 
Representative  from  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana,  whom  we  know 
as  "Doc"  Gillie.  His  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  devotion  to  the  service  of  his 
country  have  won  for  him  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  know  him. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  herewith  two  editorials  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Fort  Wayne  News -Sentinel: 

DR.  GILLIE'S   RECORD    ON   DEFENSE 

The  administration  forces,  lining  up  for  • 
backs-to-the-wall  attempt  to  perpetuate 
themselves  in  control  of  the  Congress,  are 
revealing  how  desperately  they  scr«e  the  pres- 
sure ot  an  adverse  public  Judgment. 

In  congressional  districts  now  represented 
by  Democrats,  the  Incumbent  Representallvea 
and  their  cohorts  are  revealing  a  veritably 
Macbethlan  desperation,  as  they  t>ehold  the 
Blrnam  Wood  of  Republican  victory  moving 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Dunslnane  of  the 
so-called   democracy. 

In  districts  now  represented  by  itepubll- 
cans.  the  New  Deal  aspirants  to  office  are 
driven  to  dig  deep  Into  the  vilest  sloughs 
of  political  slime  to  discover  smear  to  hurl 
against  the  present  occupants. 

Of  all  this  smear,  of  all  the  most  contempt- 
ible of  numerous  contemptible  calumnies 
being  directed  against  Republican  Incum- 
bents, one  of  the  most  utterly  vicious  Is  that 
which  is  compounded  of  the  utterly  false 
statement  that  these  Republicans  have  "ob- 
structed   national   defense." 

But  if  this  assertion  is  vicious.  It  Is  also 
stupid;  for  the  record  all  too  plainly  re- 
veals  the   blackness  of   its   falsity. 

In  the  first  place,  the  record  plainly  show* 
that  the  one  thing  upon  which  all  nonlnter- 
ventlonlsts  (in  and  out  of  Congress)  were 
unanimously  agreed  was  this: 

Tliat  the  United  States  and  Its  possessions 
-jhould  be  equipped,  as  rapidly  as  humanly 
porsible.  with  a  strong,  powerful,  and  impreg- 
nable national  defense — that  this  defense  of 
our  own  country  should  be  placed  ahead  of 
every  other  consideration. 

Then  the  record  plainly  shows,  further, 
that  the  noninterventlonlsts  (or  isolation- 
ists) in  Congress  have  regularly,  enthusias- 
tically, and  consistently  supported  with  their 
vote  and  argument  every  bona  fide  national 
defense  measure   Introduced  In  Congress 

For  example,  let's  take  the  case  cf  our  own 
United  States  Representative.  Dr.  Gborcb 
W,  Gillie,  first  elected  In  November  1938  and 
re-elected  in  November  1040  by  a  »n.     '   :  iS 
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toXxMide  malonty — after  hnving  fe 
both  c«mp«ignj,  m  •irong  st«nd 
•     •         thJt  country  in  any  b 
«  ■  -.:   and  •(?«>"-•<  ir.T^Uiiig 

ppople   or   lh»".r   O  t    m    « 

forrlgn  entanglemf  >cal  or  ecj; 

A  majority  of  the  numerou*  deft' 
paaerd    by    Congreea    since    1939 
Onxi«   first    took   hu  scat    In   the 
Beprcarnutive^      *     -    enacwd     w- 
record  TOte 

This  means  that  there  was   pract; 
dlscuaalon    or    C)ntrover>y    co;  r.t=r*f 
them— that  they  were  passed  .• 
course,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  m.^  -j- 
cr  no  oppiTaJtlon 

R'-prraentatire     Gji.li«     can     crrti 
crrdited  with  supporting  such  no 
leg'.siatton   since  he  did  not  oppose  t 
not  demand  a  record  vote  (as  he  mii 
done  If  he  had  bten  opposed ) .  and 
his  approval  of  the  measurra  in  quei 

But    there    la    a   con.siderable    n 
defense    bill*    on    which    recrr  ' 
taken,    and    In    ihase   caaes,    D 
b«-en   found    voting   "yea"    wt- 
before    the    Houae    waa   clearlv     i 
defense  measure. 

Considering  the  defense  apprc  pria 
•epurately  for  a  moment,  htre  are  tl 
tial  fact^ 

1  Since  1939  Congress  ha«  passed 
rate    bills   appropriating   funds   for 
defense  purposes,  totaling  in  all  the 
dcus  sum  of  $114  928  914.214— that 
115   thousand    million    dollar?       »• 
•entative  Giixii  did  not  vc'.e 
one  of  these  measures 

2  Rcpre-^ntatlve   Giixi«s  record 
latlon  to  provide  (runs,   planes,   tat 
and  all  other  equipment  for  Amerlc 
force*  I*  therefore  letter  perfect  for 
period  of  his  service  In  the  Con 

3  Hence  not  by  any  stretch  of  t 
nation  could  he  l>e  honestly  or  Justl 
with   ev^r   having   blocked    directly 
rectly,  any  measures  strictly  for 
of  the  United  States. 

4  In  other  wohds,   otir 
h- •  an  those  who  have  seen 
1  Rmisevelt    and    hl.<t    mil 
navAl    *dvl*ers    have    been    p 
penny    which    they    have    rei;    • 
puTXMie  if  buildiriR  up  our  armed 

5  If    In  the  face  of  this,  we  are 
qriately    prepared,    it    la   obvious 
rvponatbillty  ti(«     Or  at  any  rate 
Oils  where  it  does  not  lie 

It   certainly  cannot   be  blamed 
•entativr    Oiu-nt,    who    has    enth 
•upporred    adequate    preparedness 
Tery  moment  when  he  entered  the 
»nd  whoae  opposition  to  our  earl; 
ment    m    the   war  was   predicated 
pcrtantly  up^n   the   fact    that  we 
prepar»>d  to  wa^  a  two-ocean  war 
It  was  thervfor*  rccklMS  folly  for 
bark  on  one.  so  long  a.«  it  ciiuld  be 

Repreaentatlve  OtLiJX  failed  to 
on  only  2  of  the  53  occasions  whc^ 
mcMAirM    (actual    or    si^-calledt    w 
eoortderatlon  in  the  Hcu>e      In  tf 
VI'     ■••e  voting  ;n  ' 
:    M    ■    :•»       m  the  sec 
on  active  duty  wuh  the  Un;  - 
Veterinary  Corps  m  July  of    .--i: 
therefore    a  better  than  96  percent 
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Conscription  for  overseas  service  (still  not 
In  effect  in  Canada!;  arms  embargo  repeal; 
the  property  seizure  bill;  the  draft  term  ex- 
tension bill;  the  lease-lend  bill,  and  the  first 
!e&f«-lend  appropriation;  the  ship  seizure  bill 
for  attachments  of  neutrals'  vessels;  the 
price-control  bill;  and  the  prewar  arming  oX 
merchantmen. 

But  Dr  Gn-LH  supported  42  of  the  remain- 
ing 44  bona  fide  defense  bills,  including,  as 
stated  above,  all  defense  appropriations 
measures 

Dr  GiLLixs  record  can  give  offense  to  none 
save  to  such  a  creature  as  Georv;e  Canning 
described  when  he  spoke  of  "a  steady  patriot 
of  the  world  alone;  the  friend  of  every  coun- 
try— but  his  own  " 

Fortunately,  such  persons  as  that  are  still 
In  a  small,  even  if  quite  vocal,  minority. 
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DR.  GILLir  S  RECORD  ON  DEFINSI 11 

In  an  earlier  article  in  this  column.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  Representative  George 
W  GnxiE.  of  the  Fourth  Indiana  District,  has  I 
not  opposed  a  single  national  defense  appro- 
pri.itlon  measure;  that  he  has  at  no  time, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  obstructed  any 
measures  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  po;«es*lons;  that  he  supported  42  of 
the  44  bt)ria  ftde  defense  measures  to  come 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  after  he 
entered  that  b»xly  early  In  1939 

It  may  be  of  s<^me  Interest  to  review  in 
greater  detail  seme  of  the  defense  measures 
to  mhich  our  Congressman  has  given  his 
sanction  and  approval 

He  favored  Public  Law  117  for  the  deter- 
mination of  strategical  and  critical  materials 
est-entlal  to  natlon.il  defense  (April  1939 1 

He  favored  Public  Law  426  for  faciHlating 
the  procurement  of  national  defer.-c  aircraft 
(February  1940). 

He  voted  for  Public  Law  18  which  was  to 
"provide  more  effectively  for  the  Army  for 
national  defense"  (February  1939) 

He  supported  Public  Law  43.  by  which  the 
Navy  w.is  authorized  to  proceed  with  certain 
public  works  (February  1939 » 

He  8Upi:>orted  Public  Law  44.  a  military- 
establishment  appropriation  bill  (March 
1939). 

He  sup{)orted  Public  Law  588,  the  1941 
naval  appioprlatlon  bill,  passed  February  16. 
1940 

He  voted  for  Public  Law  671,  to  expedite 
naval  shipbuilding    (May  1940). 

He  votetl  for  Public  Law  635.  providing  for 
the  construction  of  naval  aircraft  (May 
1940). 

He  voted  for  Public  Law  703,  to  expedite 
national  defense  (May  1940) 

He  voted  for  Public  Law  667.  a  national 
defense  appropriation  meustu'e.  authorizing 
about  one  and  one-fifth  billion  dollars,  and 
passed  June  12.  1940. 

Dr  OiLut  also  supp*irted  Public  Law  781. 
a  national  defense  appropriation  In  the 
amount  of  two  and  one-half  billions,  passed 
July  31.  1940 

He  supp<irted  Public  Law  801.  providing 
for  national  defense  taxation  (August  1940). 
He  supported  Public  Law  800.  a  supple- 
mental national  defense  appropriation  total- 
ing one  and  one-third  billion  dollars,  passed 
September  26,   1940 

All  thus  was  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
during  Dr.  Gillies  first  term. 

As  we  consult  the  record  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  we  find — 

Dr  Ghlie  supported  Public  Law  214,  per- 
mitting Hawaii.  Alaska.  Puerto  R.co.  and  the 
Canal  Zone  to  organise  military  units  (Au- 
cii-t  194- ). 

H'    supported  Senate  bill    1580,   providing 
I        he  constructicn  of  roads  needed  for  na- 
!    t.   ;  .il  dtfense.  passed  July  21.  1941. 
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He  supported  Public  Law  295,  another  de- 
fense hiqhwav  act.  pa.sscd  October  21.  1941. 

He  supported  Public  Law  32.  for  nonrec- 
ognltlon  of  transfers  by  non-Am-»rlcan 
powers  of  regions  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
(April  1941). 

He  supported  Public  Law  75.  extending  to 
our  Territories  the  provisions  of  law  concern- 
ing exporwtion  of  military  equipment,  etc. 

(May  1941). 

He  supported  Public  Law  338.  amending  the 
Conscription — or  Draft— Act  as  to  lifting  re- 
strictions on  Territorial  use  of  units  (Decem- 
ber 11,  1941) 

He  supported  House  bill  1053,  authorizing 
major  alterations  of  certain  antiaircraft  ves- 
sels (January  1941) 

Dr  Gillie  also  voted  for  Public  Law  4,  au- 
thorizing additional  antiaircraft.  5hii)build- 
Ing.  and  ordnance  (January  1941). 

He  supported  a  measure  (Public  Law  103) 
authorizing  the  Navy  to  sell  equipment  and 
supplies  to  the  Philippines  (March  1941). 

He  supported  the  bill  (H  R.  3155)  author- 
izing the  construction  of  certain  publio  works 
at  naval  establishments,  passed  February  25. 
1941 

He  supported  Public  Law  10,  for  an  excess- 
profits  tax  (Februarv  1941). 

He  supported  Public  Law  129.  authorizing 
an  appropriation  for  establishment  cf  bases 
for  small  craft  (June  1941) 

He  supported  an  appropriation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  aviation  facilities  (Jun<-  1941). 
He  supported  the  fourth  supplemental  na- 
tional defense  appropriation   ($1,376,464,602), 
which  was  passed  on  February  27,  1941 

He  supported  a  measure  (H  R  3783)  au- 
thorizing acquisition  or  construction  of  aux- 
iliary vessels  (May  1941). 

He  supported  Public  Law  39.  increasing  the 
enll-sted  strength  of  the  Navy  (March  1941). 
He  supported  Public  Law  48.  a  Navy  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  for  1942,  in  the 
amount  of  nearly  three  and  one-half  billion 
dollars,  pasf^ed  March  14,  1941 

There  is  neither  time,  space,  nor  necessity 
to  list  all  of  the  national  defense  measures 
supported  by  our  Congressman  from  the 
Fourth  Indiana  District. 

But  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  a  few 
more  Instances: 

Dr.  Gillie  voted  for  the  fifth  supplemental 
national  defense  appropriation  (Public  Law 
29).  which,  making  available  $3,000,000,000, 
was  passed  on  March  21.  1941. 

He  supported  H  R  4534.  providing  an  ex- 
tension of  power  to  establish  priori.les  and 
allocate  materials   (May  1941). 

He  supported  H  R  4671.  providing  plant 
protection  for  naval  shore  establishments. 

He  voted  for  Public  Law  174,  for  construc- 
tion of  operating  bases  for  the  Nav7  (June 
1941) 

He  voted  for  the  Military  Establishment 
appropriation  of  ten  and  one-thlnl  billion 
dollars.  pa«s*-d  June  9.  1941 

He  supported  appropriations  for  additional 
shlpbulldln?  and  repair;  several  new  supple- 
mental national  defense  appropriations;  a 
measure  expediting  national  defense  housing: 
further  extension  of  the  draft  term  (Dec.  17, 
1941).  etc. 
No  Congressman  has  a  finer  record. 
Dr.  Gillie  must  be  kept  on  the  Job  for 
another  2  years — on  the  Job  when;  he  has 
undoubtedly  given  expression  to  preponder- 
ant majority  opinion  in  this  district. 

For  having  thus  faithfully  served  the  men 
and  women  who  chose  him  as  their  spokes- 
man, your  Representative  Is  being  viciously 
smeared  by  an  angry.  Jealous,  resentful,  and 
morbidly  ambitious  minority  which  stoops 
to  the  basest  levels  of  falsification  In  a  des- 
perate effort  to  mislead  the  populace. 

Let  s  rebuke  these  smearers  by  giving  our 
Representative  another  ringing  votj  cf  ccn- 
fidence  and  gratitude. 
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Jeffer.son  Davis — Loyal  to  the  End 


EXTENSION   cr   !^L^!\;  K- 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOITTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1942 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  uncier 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  program  of 
exercises  commemorating  the  134th 
birthday  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  an  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  on  that  occasion: 

Exercises  Commemorating  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty -FOURTH     Birthday     of     Jefferson 

Davis 
Statuary  Hall.  United  States  Capitol.  Wash- 
ington, Saturday,  June  6.  1942 

Under  the  auspices  of — 

Camp  171.  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
Gen.  Benjamin  W.  Hefferron,  commander. 

District  of  Columbia  Division,  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  Mrs  Harold 
W.  Robbins.   president, 

Mrs.  Bernadette  Hillyard,  president,  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Chapter 

MaJ  W  F  Van  Swearingen.  division  com- 
mander. District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland. 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 

MaJ.  Charles  M.  Stedman  Chapter. 

Children  of  the  Confederacy,  Miss  Home 
McAlister,  president. 

placing  of  wreath 

Invocation:  Dr.  Robin  Gould,  pastor  Asbury 
Methodist  Church,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United   Slates. 

Salute  to  the  Confederate  flag. 

Welcoming  remarks:  Mrs.  Harold  W, 
Robbins. 

Reading:  Mrs  Elizabeth  Fred,  division  his- 
torian. United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

Address;  Hon  Joseph  R  Bryson,  of  South 
Carolina. 

Placing  of  wreath:  Mrs.  Bernadette  Hill- 
yard,  president. 

Benediction:  Dr   Gould, 

Adoksss  by  Hon  Joseph  R  Bryson.  of  Soitth 
Carolina 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  lived  to 
see  the  day  when  the  heroes  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  have  won  the  popular  acclaim 
of  the  great  American  public.  North  and 
South  alike.  Mainly  by  the  high  quality 
of  their  character  and  ability,  unreservedly 
given  to  the  service  of  their  fellow  men. 
these  men  won  the  share  of  national  fame 
which  Is  theirs  today.  Unlike  most  great 
men  who  win  undying  fame  because  of  the 
success  of  the  cause  which  they  represent, 
the  great  men  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
won  undying  fame  In  spite  of  the  failure  cf 
the  cause  which  they  repre-sented.  To  be 
honored  as  a  great  man  after  the  history 
of  a  lost  cause  has  been  written  Is  to  be 
truly  great  in  the  finest  and  most  exact 
sense  of  the  term.  Of  such  greatness  were 
the  Souths  leaders  in  the  War  between  the 
States. 

Today  we  have  come  to  this  inspiring  place 
In  the  Nation's  Capitol  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  one  of  those  heroes — the  president  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy— Jefferson  Davis, 
The  greatness  of  Jefferson  D;ivis  is  not  to  be 
narrowed  down  to  one  point  because  he  was 
a  many-sided  man,  great  in  many  ways,  but 
in  one  way — that  of  the  loyal  man — his 
actions  exceeded  the  best  most  men  can 
ever   b.one    to    offer.      Loyalty   is    about   the 
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finest  attribute  a  man  can  poetsess.  and  the 
efforts  of  Jefferson  Davis  In  behalf  of  his 
people  were  so  marked  with  that  outstand- 
ing quality  that  he  did  the  South  a  proud 
honor  for  which  she  should  ever  Ix-  grateful. 
Jefferson  Davis,  as  President  of  'he  Con- 
federacy, never  let  his  people  dcwn. 
Through  every  triumph  and  disaster  which 
the  Confederacy  met  he  carried  on  In  com- 
plete devotion  to  duty.  It  was  in  ttiat  same 
spirit  of  devTDtion  to  duty  that  Davis  allowed 
himself  to  be  shackled  and  Imprisoned  In 
Fortress  Monroe  rather  than  desert  the  Pres- 
idency to  which  he  had  been  elected  He  was 
willing  to  endure  the  pains  and  suffering 
which  befell  him  as  the  president  of  the  lost 
cause,  as  he  wiis  eager  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Presidency  of  the  Confed- 
eracy Davis  was  not  required  to  carry  on  as 
the  prejsident  of  the  lost  cause.  The  eas-y 
thing  would  have  been  for  him  to  purchase 
his  freedom,  but  the  price  was  repudiation 
of  the  cause  which  he  had  pledged  to  up- 
hold, and  to  Davis  no  proposition  could  be 
so  utterly  repugnant  as  that  one  He  was 
made  of   sterner  and  finer  stuff. 

Davis  summed  up  his  loyalty  when  he  said: 
"A-s  for  me — I  speak  only  for  m  .self — our 
cause  was  so  Just,  so  sacred,  that  had  I  known 
all  that  is  come  to  pass,  had  I  known  what 
was  to  be  inflicted  upon  me.  all  that  my 
country  was  to  suffer  all  that  our  posterity 
wa.s  to  endure.  I  would  do  It  all  over  again." 
Had  Davis  given  first  thought  ard  consid- 
eration to  his  personal  welfare,  he  could  have 
spared  himself  the  extended  period  of  his 
unwarranted  imprii^onment  and  reiialned  his 
citizenship,  but  he  chose  to  endure  these 
tortures  and  privations  in  order  to  do  the 
one  thing  it  was  his  greatest  desite  and  de- 
termination to  do — to  uphold  the  hand  of 
the  South      He  succeeded  in  that  purpose 

Jefferson  Davis  was  made  a  scapegoat  for 
the  War  between  the  States,  which  was  with- 
out any  conceivable  Justification,  but  never 
did  he  complain  He  was  proud  to  have  the 
victors  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him.  be- 
cause it  meant  shielding  the  blew  for  his 
people.  The  radical  cflSceholders  of  the 
North  threw  Jefferson  Davis  as  a  burnt  offer- 
ing upon  the  altar  of  political  sacrifice  to 
satisfy  the  base  appetite  of  their  constituen- 
cies Davis  never  complained  nor  asked  for 
pity;  he  bore  the  ordeal  manfully 

The  man  was  too  great  to  cling  to  the 
memory  of  his  maltreatment  with  bitterness 
and  resentment  Addressing  a  group  of 
young  Mlsslsslpplans  a  year  before  his  death. 
Jefferson  Davis  said:  "The  faces  I  see  before 
me  are  those  of  young  men — had  I  not  known 
this  I  would  not  have  appeared  before  you— 
men  In  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  our 
Southland  He;  for  love  of  her  I  break  my 
silence  to  speak  to  you  a  few  words  of  respect- 
ful admonition  The  past  Is  dead;  let  It  bury 
Us  dead,  Its  hopes.  Its  aspirations.  Before 
you  lies  the  future — a  future  fuH  of  golden 
promise,  a  future  of  expanding  national  glory 
before  which  all  the  world  shall  stand 
amazed  *■ 

To  relate  some  of  the  details  and  Incidents 
of  the  life  and  career  of  Jefferson  Davis,  I 
should  like  to  begin  by  a  consideration  of  his 
election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Confederacy. 
It  was  indeed  a  wise  choice,  as  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  Davis  was  the  better  qualified  of 
those  available  for  the  post.  He  qualified 
both  as  a  soldier  and  statesman,  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  In  each  field  oi  endeavor. 
The  lives  of  great  men  strangelj  touch  each 
other  sometimes.  Jefferson  Davis  entered 
West  Point  in  1824  on  the  appointment  of  the 
then  Secretary  of  War,  John  C.  Calhoun.  In 
later  years  Davis  was  to  win  ths  reputation 
of  being  the  ablest  debater  in  the  Senate 
and  the  natural  successor  to  John  C.  Cal- 
hoim. 


Following  his  graduation  from  West  Point 
in  1828.  Davis  spent  the  next  6  years  as  • 
commissioned  officer  on  duty  In  the  frontier 
region  of  the  Northwest.  Returning  to  his 
home  In  Mississippi,  he  later  entered  poli- 
tics and  was  first  elected  to  Congress  and 
then   Senate   of    the    United   States 

During  the  Black  Hawk  and  Mexican  Wars 
Davis  won  fame  as  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  First  Mississippi  Volunteer.-*  Pres  dent 
Pierce  rewarded  him  w'.th  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  War.  After  filling  this  Cabinet  post. 
Davis  returned  to  the  United  States  Senate 
where  he  served  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  B  tween  the  States 

When  Jefferstin  Davis  reached  Montgomery 
to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  Pres  dent  rf  the 
Confederacy,  Governor  Yancey  of  Alabama 
said:  "The  man  and  the  hour  have  met" 
They  never  separated  Jefferson  Davis  had 
answered  his  call  and  he  remained  loyal  to 
It,  through  every  trial  and  tribulation,  to 
the  very  end. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON   CHARIFS  F,  MrLAEGHIJN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1942 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Mr.  speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  telegram 
received  by  me  and  my  reply  thereto: 

Omaha,  Nebr  .  June  8.  1942. 
Hon,  Charles  F.  McLaughlin. 

House  of  Representatives  Office 

Building.  Washington.  D.  C: 
Much  doubt  exists  as  to  need  for  rationing 
gasoline  In  this  section.     Facts  made  avail- 
able to  us  in  support  of  this  move  are  meager, 
more  or    less  confusing,   and.   therelore,  not 
convincing.      Without    question,    our    people 
are  war  conscious  and  want   to  do  anything 
and  everything  within  reason  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion.     To  this  end 
they  will  gladly  make  whatever  sacrifices  they 
t>elieve  are  necessary.    Gas  rationing  on  basis 
reported  In  the  press  will  not  only  seriously 
Inconvenience   tlie  public  but  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  business,  employment,  and 
probably  relief  rolls,  and  will  materially  re- 
duce tax  revenues  of  Nebraska  and  subdivi- 
sions     At  present,  two  and  one-fourth  mil- 
lions of  gas  tax  is  applied  annually  toward 
old-age  assistance      Building  and  repair  of 
State  roads  depends  U(>un  gas  tax      Douglas 
County  applied   $252,000  In   1941   of  gas   tax 
toward  remanent  interest  on  highway  bonds 
Any  reduction  in  this  amount  will  require  a 
corresponding  general  property  levy,    Douglas 
County  used  $447  000  last  year  from  gas  tax 
and  registration  fees  for  county  road  main- 
tenance.    Wheel   tax  lor  Omaha  streets  and 
boulevards  Is  $124,000  annually     Omaha  geU 
$50,(X)0  per  year  gas  tax  lor  street   Intersec- 
tions      Douglas   County   $75,000   to   $100,000 
for   bridges.     Gas  tax,   therefore,   is    an    Im- 
portant source  of  public  revenue.    Reduction 
of  these  revenues  will  mean  creation  cf  defi- 
cits or  curtailment  of  services — pending  ef- 
forts   toward    provision    of    new    sources    for 
funds.    We  suggest  an  open  hearing  on  this 
question   so    that   people   may   have    all   the 
facts   and    know    the   authorities   have   con- 
sidered  not  only    the   reasons   for  rationing 
but  also  the  effects  that  will  follow.    Such  a 
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M.      ELIOT    of    Massachusft 
Spf-aker.  under  leave  to  extenc 
marks.  I  include  a  radio  addr 
by  me  last  night  on  the  N.T: 
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I  thank  the  Washington  Star  an< 
network  for  inviting  me  to  discuss 
close  to  the  hearts  of  believers  in 
In  eight  States  in  this  country  a  ci 
pay    a    poll    tax    before    he   can    v 
result,  millions  of  Americans  who  1 
land     have   only    a   small   cash 
must  spend  what  cash  they  have 
necessaries  of  life  slmpl-    cannot 

Now  many  States  have  poU  taxes 
j4»  one  of  them  But  In  Massachu(« 
just  a  tax.  to  be  paid  like  other  t 
not  a  condition  precedent  to  votin 
•en: or  Senator  David  I  Walsh,  has 
Bald  on  many  occa-^ions  our  poore^ 
hare  orw  great  day — election  day 
great  power  — the  -ight  t     cast  a  v 

In  eight  States  however  election 
nothing  to  poor  men  because  they 
got  the  M  say.  to  buy  the  righ 
K^-en  If  they  have  it  this  year  they 
much  mrrf»  than  $2  because  they  d 
]•  -  '    in  si-'me  States 

rr  •       A-   i     SH3    in    one-sixt 

United  States  the  words  "represent 
emmenf  have  a  curiously  limited 
and  people  without  property  are  co 
a  political  outer  darknesa 

Let   me   give  you  one  graphic 
the    effect    of    this    kind    of    p»ill 
used    to    have    such    a    tax    in    F. 
1936.    In    Flonda.    135.000    voters 
ballots      Then  Florida  got  rid  of  It 
And  in  1940  more  than  415.000  cit 
m    Florida — an    Increase    of    more 
percent      That    simple    tllustratio 
an    Idea    of    the    •  i  >us   efTeci 

tax   has    in    keep  ■    pie    away 

polls 

The  morement  to  get  rid  of  thi 
ment  which  keeps  Americans  from 
making    headway      I-     r  is    taken 
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form  in  bills  Introduced  by  the  late  Repre- 
senutlve  Lee  Geyer  of  California,  a  splendid 
fighter  for  democracy,  and  by  Senator  Claude 
Pepper  of  Florida  It  has  gained  support 
from  leading  citizens  In  all  section.*  of  the 
country.  As  one  of  them — the  great  presi- 
dent of  a  great  southern  university — recently 
said .  There  is  hope  for  our  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy m  the  Increasing  insistence  of 
Americans  for  suffrage.  They  would  save 
the  disinherited  millions  from  Ijecoming  the 
Instruments  and  victims  of  dictators — cor- 
porate, fascist,  and  ccmmunist  ' 

And  truly,  in  the  midst  of  this  war.  it  is 
not  time  to  strengthen  the  democratic  ideal? 
Can  we  flght  so  well  for  Government  of  and 
for  and  by  the  people,  when  we  know  that 
In  many  places  In  oiar  own  country  it  is  not 
Government  of  and  by  the  people?  The 
people  of  the  poll-tax  States — the  >disenfran- 
chised  p«ople — still  have  a  burning  patrio- 
t;sm.  a  flaming  faith  In  America.  The  young 
men  wh<3  were  not  allowed  to  fltx^k  to  the 
polls  have  fl(  eked  to  Join  the  colors  They 
are  doing  their  duty  as  citizens  in  time  of 
war:  will  they  be  denied  the  right  to  do 
their  duty  as  citizens  In  time  of  peace? 
Wculd  not  the  Nation  be  more  worthy  of 
their  loyalty  If  it  acted — acted  to  bring  to 
life  the  spirit  of  representative  government? 
Are  we  not  now  and  forever  devoted  to  the 
principles  set  forth  in  1776  by  a  young  Vir- 
ginian. Thomas  Jefferson? 

Then  men  of  good  will  but  faint  heart  tell 
us  to  go  slow  Let  the  States  repeal  the  poll 
tax  one  by  one.  they  say  Well  and  good — 
in  four  States  that  has  happened  But  In 
the  other  eieht,  the  years  go  by.  and  the 
common  people  are  still  barred  from  the 
voting  booth  One-sixth  of  the  Nation  plays 
a  big  part  In  the  life  of  the  Nation — this  Is 
not  a  simple  local  problem  It  affects  the 
whole  country,  and  is  of  national  concern. 

But.  say  the  men  of  good  will.  Federal 
action  -aould  be  unconstitutional.  To  this 
eld  argument — always  an  excuse  for  delay 
and  inaction  In  every  field — there  Is  the  an- 
swer that  It  Is  ba.sed  on  two  erroneous  Ideas 

First.  It  Is  argued  that  the  States  have  the 
right  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters. 
The  answer  to  that  seems  to  be  that  this  poll- 
tax  requirement  is  not  properly  a  "qualiflca- 
tion"  at  all  It  has  no  connection  with  a 
man's  capacity  to  exercise  the  franchise  In- 
telligently It  Is  not  like  an  educational  re- 
quirement It  Is  not  even  like  the  require- 
ment of  owning  land,  and  thus  acquiring' a 
certain  status  In  the  community  The  most 
shiftless  man  may  pay  the  tax  bc-ause  h«^ 
found  a  dollar  bill  on  the  street.  His  wor- 
thier neighbor  may  prefer  to  feed  his  family. 
The  poll  tax  is  thus  not  a  qualification  but 
an  arbitrary  restriction  on  the  rights  of 
American  citizens. 

Second,  it  is  said  that  Federal  action  can- 
not set  aside  State  laws,  where  the  State  laws 
have  not  themselves  Ijeen  Invalidated  by  the 
courts  And  In  support  of  this  proposition, 
appropriate  liinguaee  is  frequently  quoted 
from  old  Supreme  C^nirt  decisions.  Well,  it  is 
more  effective  to  quote  from  the  most  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  In  a  case  last  year. 
United  States  agahist  Classic^^he  United 
States  Supreme  Court  made  it  clear  that  con- 
gressional action  to  vindicate  and  jprotect 
the  rights  of  national  citizenship  lies  within 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 

The  classic  case  has  an  Important  bearing 
on  the  poll  tax  question  In  another  respect 
It  hclds  that  Congress  may  enact  legislation 
to  protect  the  ballot  box  from  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption And  one  of  the  evils — the  growing 
evils — of  the  poll-tax  system  1«  that  it  plays 
right  Into  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  political 
machine  which  is  ready  to  buy  votes 

There  are  political  machines  in  many  places 
and  st^me  oi  them  are  not  altogether  pure 
But  the  poll  tax  Is  Just  made  to  order  for  a 
corrupt  machine — if  the  machine  has  the 
cash  which  the  bumble  people  have  not  got. 
Pt)r  instance.  In  one  county  2  years  ago  over 
tlO  000  was  paid  In  poll  taxes  on  the  last  day 


before  the  dead  line — paid,  not  by  the  citizens 
themselves,  but  by  lawyers  acting  as  agents 
for  them.  The  agents,  needles*  to  say.  were 
also  agents  for  the  dominant  pollt.cal  ma- 
chine in  that  county  The  local  clergy  de- 
nounced this  wholesale  buying  up  of  votes 
as  an  effort  to  undermine  democracy,  and 
that  Is  Just  what  It  was.  In  any  poll-tax 
States  the  oppxjsiilon  to  Incumbents  Is  usual- 
ly negligible,  but  where  there  Is  a  real  con- 
test, corruption  Is  so  easy  that  the  tempta- 
tion Is  overwhelming — where  the  machine  has 
a  couple  of  dollars  and  the  voter  owes  that 
much  and  more  at  the  general  store. 

No;  I  do  not  think  that  the  constitutional 
objection  Is  a  significant  one.  What  is  sig- 
nificant Is  that  Americans  engaged  In  pre- 
paring the  way-  for  the  century  of  the  com- 
mon man  want  to  see  the  common  man  have 
a  chance  to  participate  in  his  own  govern- 
ment 

There  are  bills  In  Congress  which  do  not 
repeal  the  poll  tax.  but  merely  excuse  men  in 
the  armed  forces  from  having  to  pay  it  during 
the  war  My  colleague.  Albeht  Gore,  of  Ten- 
nessee— a  poll-tax  State,  by  the  way — Intro- 
duced such  a  measure,  and  several  Members 
of  both  Houses  have  followed  suit.  That  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  trust  that  the 
Congress  will  take  It.  quickly 

But  the  greatest  step — the  Important 
step — is  the  passage  of  the  Pepper  bill  or  the 
Geyer  bill  outlawing  altogether  the  poll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  of  voting.  That  Is  the  step 
that  more  and  more  believers  in  democracy 
are  urging. 

This  Is  not  a  sectional  Issue.  It  is  not  an 
attack  on  the  eight  poll-tax  States  them- 
selves. Those  States  have  made  great  con- 
tributions to  our  national  life  Congressman 
Whittington.  who  will  speak  In  a  moment, 
comes  from  Mississippi,  a  poll-tax  State.  I 
cannot  think  of  Mississippi  without  thinking 
of  a  great  son  of  Mississippi  who  meant  much 
to  me  personally,  as  a  friend — a  wise  and  able 
man  who  taught  me.  years  ago.  In  the  art  of 
legislative  government — the  late  Pat  Har- 
rison. No  Member  of  the  House  can  think 
today  of  Texas,  another  poll-tax  State,  with- 
out thinking  Instantly  of  the  Just  and  forth- 
right Speaker  of  the  House,  a  fine  public 
servant.  Sam  RATBtJRN 

No;  this  is  not  sectionalism.  It  Is  Ameri- 
canism. If  we  believe  In  Hamilton's  out- 
burst. "Your  people,  sir.  Is  a  great  beast." 
then  keep  the  poll  tax  Don't  let  the  people 
vote     Don't  have  democracy  at  all 

But  If  we  believe  what  we  profess,  then  let 
us  destroy  the  barrier  which  keeps  self-gov- 
ernment beyond  the  reach  of  the  common 
man  We  rejected  the  "great  beast"  theory 
of  Hamilton  We  didn't  measure  a  citizen's 
worth  by  the  loose  change  In  his  pocket.  We 
t>ecame  the  beacon  light  of  democracy  In  the 
world.  Now.  more  than  ever,  must  we  make 
that  light  shine  with  a  pure,  bright  flame 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1942 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June  5, 
1942: 

riNLAND'S    STATUS 

(By  William  Philip  Simms) 
Relations  between   the  United  States  and 
Finland,  though  strained,  are  expected  to  re- 
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main  unchanged  ri\  p.:e  our  unanimous  dec- 
larations of  V  -  ^-iir.st  Huncary.  Rumania, 
and  Bulgariii 

The  omission  of  Finland  is  significant  It 
amounts  to  a  tacit  recognition  of  her  claim 
that  she  is  not  a  men.ber  of  the  Axis  and 
that  the  Finns  are  fighting  only  to  keep  their 
country  In  their  own  hands  up  to  the  time 
when  a  lasting  world  peace  can  be  concluded 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  Finland's 
attitude,  therefore,  and  that  of  Hungary, 
Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  The  last-named 
Governments,  at  the  behest  of  Hitler,  not 
only  subscribed  to  the  Axis  but  declared  war 
against  the  United  States  and  Its  Allies. 
Moreover,  they  continue  to  supply  the  Nazis 
with  troops  and  these  are  now  In  line  apainst 
the  Russians  Finland  Insists  that  she  is 
merely  defending  her  own  frontiers 

"Had  we  not  taken  up  arms  in  self-defense." 
said  an  official  spokesman,  "and  were  we  not 
fighting  now.  our  country  would  possibly  have 
become  the  battleground  of  Russia  and  Ger- 
many In  the  end  it  wculd  have  been  left  In 
the  hands  of  the  victor  Who  would  then 
drive  the  victor  out  of  Finland?" 

Finland  is  at  war  with  the  Soviet  Union 
On  December  6  Great  Britain  declared  war 
against  her  Despite  this,  a  Finnish  radio 
station  this  week  directed  a  message  at  Eng- 
land saving  that  the  Finnish  people  refused 
to  consider  themselves  at  war  with  the  Brit- 
ish; that,  while  the  fortunes  of  war  had 
placed  them  on  opposing  sides,  they  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  think  of  the  two  demo- 
cracies as  enemies. 

Last  October  the  United  States  called  on 
Finland  to  withdraw  her  troops  to  the  1939 
frontiers  and  end  her  war  against  Riisfia 
Russia  had  been  rather  Insistent  on  this,  say- 
ing, in  effect:  "My  enemies  should  be  your 
enemies  ■ 

Finland's  reply  was  both  cautious  and  cour- 
teous. She  had  wanted  to  stay  out  of  the 
war,  she  said,  but  had  not  been  allowed  to  do 
so.  She  had  been  attacked  and  had  had  no 
option  save  to  defend  herself  She  admitted 
that  her  troops  had  advanced  in  places  some- 
what beyond  her  1939  frontiers,  but  said  that 
In  so  doing  she  was  only  "striving  to  render 
Innocuous  and  occupy  the  enemy's  offensive 
positions"  in  accordance  with  the  most  ele- 
mentary principals  of  military  strategy 

A  study  of  Finland's  activities  would  seem 
to  bear  out  this  statement  Since  last  Octo- 
ber and  November — that  is  t'>  say.  since  the 
exchange  of  notes  with  the  United  States — 
her  lines  have  remained  fairly  static  There 
has  been  fighting  but  this  appears  to  have 
been  to  maintain  her  positions  against  In- 
numerable counterattacks. 

Finland  is  said  to  be  layiiig  considerable 
store  by  the  Atlantic  Charter,  framed  by 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  but  subsequently 
adhered  to  by  the  United  Nations,  including 
Russia.  And  well  she  might.  With  less  than 
4.000.000  inhabitants,  and  bled  white  by  her 
two  recent  wars,  she  sees  in  the  pact  about 
the  only  chance  she  has  to  preserve  her  inde- 
perdence. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  binds  the  United 
Nations  to  "seek  no  aggrandizement,  terri- 
torial or  other,"  and  baii£  all  "territorial 
changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned" 

Like  Washington's  relations  with  Vichy- 
France,  relations  between  Washington  and 
Helsinki  necessarily  remain  o-  something  like 
a  day-to-day  basis  They  depend  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  collaboration  accoided  to  Ger- 
many. Hitler  is  known  to  be  doing  every- 
thing he  can  to  drag  Finland  all  the  way  In. 
La^t  night,  for  instance,  it  was  reported  from 
London  that  the  Fuehrer,  accompanied  by  his 
chief  of  staff.  Gen  Field  Marshal  Wilhelm 
Keitel.  had  just  paid  a  visit  to  Baron  von 
Mannerheim  somewhere  behind  the  Finnish 
generalissimo's  lines. 

Opinion  on  Capitol  Hill  and  among  officials 
here  generally  is  noticeably  sympathetic  to 
Finland  and  there  is  no  desire  for  a  break. 


Hence  it  would  seem  largely  up  to  ti  •    h 
themselves,  and  whether  or  not  they  exceed 
the   strict  requirements  of   their  legitimate 
national  defense. 
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OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1942 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  desire  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  resolution  by  the 
State  Legislature  of  Louisiana  memorial- 
izing Congress  on  the  question  for  more 
r  Jeral  aid  for  the  public  schools  of 
Louisiana.  The  resolution  in  question 
was  House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  11 
and  reads  as  follows: 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Louisiana  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  work  for  more 
Federal  aid  for  the  public  schools  of  Lou- 
isiana and  the  other  Southern  States  of 
the  Union 

Whereas  public  education  In  America  is 
based  upon  the  democratic  principle  that  all 
American  children  have  an  equal  right  to  an 
education  regardless  of  wealth  or  residence; 
and 

Whereas  due  to  Inadequate  Industrializa- 
tion, absentee  ownership  of  wealth,  and 
freipht-rate  differentials,  the  Southern  States 
of  the  Union  have  a  disproportionately  small 
share  of  the  wealth  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  obligation  of  educating  a  rel- 
atively large  number  of  the  future  citizens  of 
America  has  fallen  upon  these  Southern 
States:  and 

Whereas  greater  aid  from  the  United  States 
of  America  is  vitally  necessary  to  enable  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Union  to  discharge 
such  obligation:  Now  and  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana. 
That  the  Louisiana  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  tie.  and  tney  are  hereby 
memorialized  to  work  toward  the  securing  of 
more  financial  aid  from  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  public  schools  of  Lcu'siana 
and  the  other  Southern  States  of  the  Union, 
with  control  by  the  Federal  Government 
limited  to  the  general  field  within  which  the 
funds  so  provided  are  to  be  spent;  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  forwarded  immediately  to  the 
Louisiana  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  pre?? 

Adopted  at  the  regular  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Louisiana  for  the  year  1942. 


Foijd     and     liber     f>-^tput     hii:,i(     L...t.'ii 
N:'t:on!.     \^f:ipon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  KMTE.  HILL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1942 

Mr.  HILL  of  Washington.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 


I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  a  news  rt;'  .m 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  setting 
forth  the  high  points  of  an  address  by 
Commissioner  John  C.  Page  before  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
at  the  Congress  Hotel  in  Chicago  on 
May  30. 

I  called  attention  to  the  emphasis  that 
is  now  being  given  Irrigation  develop- 
ments in  connection  with  the  need  for 
foods  and  fiber  as  basic  weapons  for  the 
United  Nations.  In  my  own  district  in 
the  State  of  Washington  is  the  Roza 
Division  of  the  great  Yakima  project. 
This  division  is  under  construction,  and 
relatively  little  critical  materials  or 
equipment  are  required  to  bring  more 
than  10.000  acres  info  production  In 
1943.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Senate  has  increa.sed  the  appropriation 
for  construction  work  on  the  Roza  Divl- 
sior.  by  $600000.  In  appearing  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
urged  the  importance  of  additional  funds 
for  this  work  so  that  the  investment 
already  made  by  the  Government  could 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional welfare. 

The  news  release  is  as  follows: 

FOOD   AND    riBEK    OUTPUT   BASIC    UNITID   NATIONS 
WEAPON.    OECI.ARES    PACK 

The  production  of  food  and  essential  fibers 
by  America  will  prove  the  ultimate  weapon 
In  humbling  the  Axis.  Commissioner  John 
C.  Page,  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  told 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
meeting  In  Chicago  today 

"The  food,  fiber,  and  water  that  reclama- 
tion projects  In  the  West  can  produce  will 
help  the  United  Nations  bring  the  Axis  to 
Its  knees  "  he  declared 

Thousands  of  irrigation  farms  on  Recla- 
mation projects  in  the  West  Insure  the 
Unit«d  Sutes  against  the  Internal  collspse 
precipitated  by  a  loss  of  morale  due  t<i  empty 
larders  which  brought  about  Germany's 
eventual  defeat  in  the  last  war    he  said 

Although  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  power  for  war  In- 
dustry, and  had  quickly  stepped  up  hydro 
Installations  In  the  West,  the  fundamental 
need  of  agricultural  commodities  was  not 
forgotten,  Mr    Page  assured  the  congress 

The  power  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation for  aluminum,  airplane,  and  other 
war  factories  was  declared  well  under  way. 
"Already  this  year — 1942-  when  we  are  only 
beginning  to  fight,  reclamation  is  turning 
out  power  enough  to  put  20.000  war  plane*  in 
the  air."  The  capacity  by  the  end  of  1945 
he  placed  at  3.200.000  kilowatts,  and  enough 
to  turn  out  50,000  planes  a  year. 

The  Bureau,  said  Mr.  Page,  was  prepared 
to  expand  irrigation  construction  at  an  equal 
rate  of  acceleration. 

"Our  construction  forces  are  geared  to  ac- 
celerate the  extension  of  Irrigation  facilities 
whenever  the  green  light  of  priorities  for 
critical  materials  Is  flashed." 

His  ad<lre8E  pointed  out  that  although 
lacking  the  glamor  of  guns  and  planes  and 
hydro  power,  the  alfalfa  forage  and  other 
crops  on  the  4,000.000  acres  of  highly  pro- 
ductive reclamation  farms  meant  the  differ- 
ence between  short  rations  and  full  fight- 
ing means  In  short,  soldiers  miist  eat 
"Without  men — men  who  must  have  food 
and  water  and  be  properly  clothed — machines 
will  not  move,  guns  will  not  fire,  planes  will 
not  fiy.  ships  will  not  sail,"  Mr  Page  said, 
adding  that  In  the  West  "Irrigation  U  the 
key.  Take  alfalfa — the  mainstay  of  the  dairy 
and  livestock  Industry  of  the  entire  West 
Alfalfa  means  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  for 
the  armed  forces  and  civilian  population  of 
the    United    States.     Alfalfa    means    meat — 
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HON  VICTOR  WlCKtR^^HA.M 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR: 


Tuesday  June  9    1942 

Mr.     WICKERSHXM      \' 
under  leave  lo  extend  my  : 
Record.  I   include  the   fo.: 
from  the  Wa^^hington  Post,  i 
1942 
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One  of  them  is  w.  h  a  Marine  Corps  com- 
bat imit  In  the  Pacific  theater  of  war  An- 
other Is  under  orders  that  will  take  him  into 
one  of  the  most  active  areas  of  the  battle  of 
the  Atlantic — some  15,000  milea  away  from 
his  brother  A  third  already  has  flown  over 
the  German  lines  in  Afr.ca,  as  well  as  over 
Labrador.  Greenland,  and  Ic  land  The 
fourth,  the  baby  of  the  Roosevelt  family,  is 
serving  on  the  west  coast  as  a  Navy  supply 
officer,  his  eyesight  having  barred  him  from 
combat   duty 

This,  m  more  detail.  Is  the  story  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  four  sons — James.  Elliott. 
Franklin,  Jr  ,  and  John  All  are  married:  all 
are  fathers,  all  four  Joined  the  armed  services 
before  Pearl  Harbor;  and  three  out  of  the  four 
f  ■*  now  In  combat  outfits 

ELDEST   CAVX   UT  RANK 

Jimmy,  the  eldest  son.  used  to  be  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
but  when  he  saw  the  war  coming  on  he  asked 
to  be  'busted'  to  a  lower  rank  He  also 
asked  for  action,  and  he  is  now  on  a  hoi 
front  In  the  Pacific,  where  he  more  than  likely 
Will  get  action 

Jimmy  Joined  the  Marines  back  In  1936 
when  the  leathernecks  were  trying  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  their  famous  outfit  There 
were  no  war  clouds  then,  no  Wake  Islnnd 
cpi^de  to  Jam  the  recruiting  depot*,  and  the 
Marine  Corps  recruiting  officers  were  hard  put 
to  It  to  attract  attention. 

Jimmy  wa:^  commissioned  as  t  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  with  that  rank  he  accompanied 
President  RtKssevclt  aboara  the  U.  S,  S 
I'ldtanapoiis  en  the  famoiis  1936  good  will 
trip  to  South  America 

President  Roosevelt  declared  a  national 
emergency  on  &  ptember  8,  1939,  and  a  couple 
of  weeks  later  Jimmy  submitted  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
saying: 

'I  am  lmp)elled  to  take  this  step  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  do  not  feel  that  my  age 
or  experience  would  Justify  my  holding  such 
a  rank  in  the  ca.se  of  actual  call  to  service 
and,  therefore,  that  it  Is  not  proper  for  me 
to  hold  such  a  commission  In  peacetime" 

Jimmy  then  started  out  anew  as  a  captain 
In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  That  was  on 
December  4  1939  He  was  mobilized  with  the 
Twenty-second  Battalion.  Marine  Cosps  Re- 
serve at  San  Diego.  Calif  ,  on  November  7. 
1940 

During  the  summer  of  1941  Captain  Roose- 
velt was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Egypt, 
where  he  served  as  an  observer  attached  to 
the  British  Army  headquarters  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  a.sslgned  to  Col  William  (Wild 
Bill!  Donovan's  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Information  here  in  Washington. 

When  war  came  last  Dtcemtjer,  Jimmy  asked 
for  duty  with  the  troops  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Base  in  San  Diei?o  In  February  he  Joined  a 
combat  unit  and  Is  now  serving  "beyond  the 
•eas "  Three  weeks  ago  a  board  of  nine 
Marine  Corps  officers  promoted  Jimmy  and 
309  oilier  Leatherneck  captains  to  the  tem- 
pt;rary  rank  of  major 

Ellio:t.  the  second  son.  became  a  captain 
In  the  Specialist  Reserve  on  September  23. 
1940  more  than  a  year  before  Pearl  Harbor 
In  April  of  last  year  he  was  assigned  to  duty 
with  an  air  squadron  at  Newfoundland 
Later  on  he  was  sent  on  an  important  mis- 
sion to  Greenland  and  Iceland,  which  took 
him  into  the  combat  zone. 

Some  time  before  the  "day  of  Infamy." 
Elliott  was  assigned  to  Kelly  Field,  Tex. 
where  he  took  up  training  to  be  an  aerial 
otjserver  This  completed,  he  requested 
transfer  from  the  Specialist  Reserve  to  the 
Air  Cor;3s  Reserve  and  was  assigned  to  a  com- 
bat outfit 

PKOMOm  A»Tni  TXAR 

Last  March  having  put  In  more  than  a  year 
of  service,  he  was  given  a  routine  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  major. 
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Elliott's  most  recent  assignment  took  him 
to  Africa,  where  he  had  a  near-brush  with 
the  Luftwaffe  along  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
In  his  new  capacity  as  observer  and  navi- 
gator, he  and  a  pilot  took  off  and  flew  over 
the  German  lines. 

The  plane  was  loaded  down  with  equip- 
ment essential  to  its  mission  and  therefore 
was  without  armament.  In  the  course  of  Us 
flight  the  ship  was  detected  by  German  pa- 
trol planes  and  a  chase  ensued  Young 
Roosevelt  s  pilot  drove  his  craft  Into  the 
cloudb.  eluded  the  Luftwaffe  pursuers,  and 
got  back  to  base 

On  his  assignment  in  Africa.  Major  Roose- 
velt suffered  a  recurrence  of  an  old  ailment, 
and  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States 
was  sent  to  a  hospital  In  Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 
for  an  operation. 

Franklin.  Jr  ,  the  third  son,  took  the  Naval 
Reserve  Officers'  training  course  when  he 
was  at  Harvard,  and  on  September  26,  1939, 
he  was  commissioned  as  an  ensign.  He  took 
a  trainini?  cruise  on  the  U,  S,  S.  Lawrence 
in  the  summer  of  1940.  On  April  3.  1941. 
he  was  called  lo  active  duty  and  was  as- 
signed as  an  assistant  gunnery  officer  and 
assistant  navigator  aboard  the  u  S  S 
Mayrant  Two  months  later  he  was  pro- 
muted  to  lieutenant.  Junior  grade 

While  serving  on  a  destroyer  in  the  North 
Atlantic  last  February.  Lieutenant  Roosevelt 
was  stricken  with  appendicitis  An  opera- 
tion was  In  order,  clearly,  but  the  destroyer 
was  short  of  officers  and  Roosevelt  insisted 
on  standing  his  watches  He  was  a  very  sick 
young  man  when  finally  he  reached  the 
United  States  hospital  in  Brooklyn  and 
underwent  an   appendectomy. 

Lieutenant  Roosevelt's  convalescence  was 
delayed  by  complications,  but  the  prospect 
Is  now  that  he  soon  will  be  joining  his  de- 
stroyer. It  Is  In  an  area  of  the  Atlantic  that 
may  well  be  heard  from  in  the  near  future. 

That  leaves  John,  the  fourth  son  and  baby 
of  the  family  He  was  commissioned  an  en- 
sign on  March  13,  1941  On  June  16,  1941. 
he  was  sent  to  the  Navy  Supply  School  at 
Harvard  The  course  lasted  until  September 
and  John  stood  thirty-fourth  in  a  class  of 
{  He  is  now  on  the  west  coast  serving  as 
a  Navy  disbursing  officer 

From  his  desk  In  the  White  House.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  can  look  over  at  a  huge  war 
map  that  shows  the  "world-encircling  bat- 
tle lines  ■'  They  mean  a  lot  to  him  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  In  the  days  ahead,  they 
also  will  mean  a  lot  to  him  in  the  role  of 
father. 
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HON.  JOSEfii  lLARK  B,\iDW!N 

OF    NEW   TOr. 

IN  "raE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'^'A'nVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1942 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  undci 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
James  McGurrin.  president  general  of 
the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  society,  May  2. 
1942: 

Our  society  was  founded  to  record,  pre- 
serve, and  make  better  known  the  history 
of  our  people  on  this  continent  and  to  ap- 
praise  the  contribution  they  have  made   to 
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the  establishment  of  our  Republic,  the  de- 
velopment of  our  institutions,  and  the  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  enrichment  of  our 
civilization.  It  is  a  fascinating  story,  the 
stcry  of  a  brave  people  driven  from  their 
ancient  homeland,  carrying  with  them  to 
these  shores  a  love  of  liberty  which  they 
cherished  as  they  wandered  over  the  track- 
less wilderness,  under  burning  skies,  and  In 
the  teeth  of  ley  blasts.  And  wherever  they 
found  refuge  and  shelter  throughout  this 
broad  land,  they  not  only  toiled  with  willing 
hands  but  they  also  planted  the  seeds  of  the 
Christian  faltli  and  laid  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  that  Chrl-tian  civilization 
which  is  the  strongest  bulwark  of  our  demo- 
cratic government.  No  perils  daunted  them, 
no  difficulties  repelled  them,  no  distance 
dismayed  them  As  Theodore  Roosevelt  once 
said.  "Tlie  Irish  were  among  the  bravest  and 
boldest  of  the  early  pioneers.  They  proved 
to  be  a  masterly  race  of  rugged  character, 
possessing  all  the  elemental  virtues  and  In- 
tensely devoted  to  the  Institutions  and  ideals 
of  their  adopted  country.  They  worked  hard 
to  produce  the  Nation's  wealth  in  time  of 
peace,  and  they  fought  gallantly  to  defend 
the  Nation's  flag  in  time  of  war." 

"Bold  pioneers  of  the  wilderness 

Defenders   of   the  field: 
The  sons  of  a  race  of  soldiers 
Who  never  learned  to  yield." 

We  are  met  tonight  under  the  shadow  of 
the  most  destructive  and  devastating  war  the 
world  has  ever  known.  The  traditions  we 
cherish  and  the  institutions  we  revere  are 
menaced  by  graver  dangers  than  ever  before 
threatened  our  security  as  a  nation  We 
have  no  Illusions  about  the  sacrifices  we  must 
make,  the  burdens  we  must  carry,  the  as- 
saults we  must  endure  As  Americans  of 
Irish  blood,  however,  we  are  consoled  by  the 
thought  that  it  is  amid  the  trials  and  pangs 
of  adversity  that  Irish  heroism  finds  its 
loftiest  expre^lon. 

The  whole  history  of  this  Republic  proves 
that  whenever  brute  force  mocked  Justice  or 
invaded  right,  whenever  freedom  was  men- 
aced by  tyranny  and  brave  men  contended  for 
liberty  against  overwhelming  odds  and  in  the 
face  of  dangers,  that  at  times  foreshadowed 
defeat  and  disaster,  there  Irish  sympathies 
were  warm,  there  Irish  prayers  were  fervent. 
there  Irish  valor  shone  with  imperishable 
luster  It  shone  amid  the  wintry  blasts  of 
Valley  Forge  when  Washington's  cause  seemed 
doomed  to  disaster  It  carried  the  day  at 
Monmouth,  It  surged  on  to  victory  with 
Sul'lvan  and  Clinton,  with  Montgomery  and 
Wayne  It  rode  the  waves  with  Commodore 
John  Barry,  the  father  of  the  American  Navy 
It  sentineled  ..he  stone  wall  at  Fredericks- 
burg when  Meagher's  Brigade  contributed 
one  of  the  most  glorious  chapters  to  the  an- 
nals of  bravery.  It  followed  Sheridan  down 
the  valley  and  dispelled  the  encircling  gloom 
at  Gettysburg.  And  at  this  very  hour  it  is 
llluminaling  our  path  to  victory  In  the  island 
jungles  of  the  Pacific  as  it  flames  with  a  fierce 
defiance  in  far  away  ea.stern  skies. 

The  records  of  our  society  are  replete  with 
the  story  of  Iri.'^h  participation  in  every 
movement  and  in  every  enterprise  launched 
by  patriotic  men  to  build  our  greatness  and 
spread  our  glory.  And  If  we  are  to  assume  that 
the  history  of  the  past  foreshadows  the  events 
cf  the  future  then  we  are  Justified  in  believing 
that  when  the  black  cloud  that  now  bounds 
the  horizon  of  our  hopes  shall  have  been  dis- 
pelled and  forgotten:  when  the  ghastly 
shadows  of  war  shall  have  been  lifted  forever 
and  the  ideals  which  we  cherish  are  tri- 
umphantly vindicated:  when  the  weary  sen- 
tinel who  keeps  watch  throtigh  the  night  on 
the  ramparts  of  liberty  proclaims  the  dawn 
of  a  happier  day  for  ourselves  and  for  all 
mankind,  another  bright  page,  perh.ips  or.e 
even  brighter  than  ha=  y  '  *"■  ' "  ■!'•::"•:  ■» 
have  been  added  to  the  ii:<h  chapter  m  Amer- 
ican history. 


The  American  Spirit 


EXTENSION   OF  RE>! 


HON.  JOHN  J,  COCHRAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Juve  9.  1942 

Mr.  COClii  AN  -Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  a  poem  entitled  "The 
American  Spirit"  written  by  Mr.  Jrhn  W, 
Pass,  5085  Page  Boulevard.  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

THE   AMERICAN   SPIRIT 

With  the  bombing  cf  Pearl  Harbor 

A  cowardly  deed  was  done; 
This  deceitful  act  of  treachery 

United  us  all  as  one. 
Our  liberty  now  is  threatened; 

Our  freedom  Is  at  stake; 
We'll  do  our  part,  we've  made  the  start — 

Till  victory's  In  our  wake. 
With  our  flag  we'll  march  to  battle. 

Knowing  well  were  In  the  right; 
We'll  show  them  that  it's  slup.d 

To  believe  that  might  is  right. 

We'll  work  and  fight  and  conquer 

Our  foes  across  the  sea: 
We'll  flnish  what  they  started 

And  defend  our  lik)erty. 
We  stand  behind  our  Army, 

Marines,  and  Navy,  too. 
We'll  pay  them  back  their  foul  attack; 

We  have  this  job  to  do. 
They  must  be  taught  a  lesson. 

And  this  we  aim  to  do; 
We'll  see  to  it,  since  they  asked  for  It, 

Nipponese  and  Hitler,  too. 
Tlieir  challenge  we've  accepted: 

We'll  repay  them  in  tlieir  turn; 
We'll  span  the  wide  Pacific, 

Ah.  proud  Tokyo,  how  she'll  burn! 

Our  calling  card  well  send  them. 

By  land,  by  air,  and  aea. 
As  their  reward  we'll  hit  them  hard 

And  keep  our  country  free. 

We'll  call  on  Hirohito, 

And   we'll   visit  Hitler,  too; 
Our  bombs  and  shell  wUl  give  them  hell — 

There's  nothing  else  to  do. 

The  aggressor  is  a  menace 

To  our  peaceful  way  of  life. 
Liquidate  him  is  our  duty. 

No  matter  what  the  price. 


Worici  Prosperity,  Etc, 
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HON   ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF     Mil   HIGSN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tyr<rfnv    hiue  9,  1942 

M:.  V.uu^tvLFF  uf  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  MuUne  (111.)  I>aily 
Dispatch  of  June  3.  1942: 

:.i    rROSPEEITT,    ETC. 


Hfn'f.y  ^V  ' : 
half  X  -  -  '-  ■■ 
l'y.,T  c  States 
»ibie    Inr   everyi 


-r^rts  that  he  once  said 

M      ;m   Litvinov  that  the 

■        war  to  make  it  pos- 

the  world   to  have   a 


quart   of   mUk   to  drink  every    day.     Many 


a  truth  is  spoken  in  Jeft,  and  Judging  by 
the  considered  words  of  other  administration 
speakers,  they  are  far  ahead  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  on  their  war  aims  The  average 
American  Is  in  the  war  to  lick  Germany. 
Japan,  and  anyone  else  who  wantA  to  play 
Pearl  Harbor,  We  are  defending  our  country. 
Mr  W.^LLACX  has  been  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  Vice  President  for  lo.  these  many 
years,  and  as  yet  there  are  only  24,000.000 
dairy  cows  In  the  United  States  This 
amounts  to  1  cow  for  every  5'j  persona. 
Considering  that  the  founts  do  not  flow  all 
the  year  around,  and  that  70  percent  of  the 
milk  produced  by  the>e  cows  is  uaed  for 
butter,  cheese  cream  and  other  products  be- 
sides fiuld  whole  milk.  Mr  Wallace  would 
be  more  than  half  In  Jest  if  he  were  to  con- 
tend that  the  averrge  American  has  a  quart 
of  milk  to  drink  dally.  Of  course.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace Wi\s  indulging  in  abstract  terms  again. 
What  he  has  in  mind,  vaguely,  is  a  condition 
of  world  prosperity 

If  we  couple  the  Wallace  quart-of-mllk  . 
dream  with  the  nagging  of  those  who  say 
the  wicked  Republicans  threw  away  a  chance 
for  world  peace  when  they  voted  against  the 
League  of  Nations,  you  begin  to  get  a  glim- 
mering of  what  is  being  cooked  up  If  they 
have  their  way  we  .•'hall  have  not  only  a 
political  league  of  nations  but  an  economic 
league  In  which,  as  the  scolders  Imply,  the 
United  States  must  surrender  pan  of  ita 
sovereignty. 

Now,  there  never  was  an  honest.  God-fear- 
ing Yankee  who  objected  to  world  prosperity. 
We  have  contemplated  p<-)verty -stricken  pop- 
ulations for  yearf:  wishing  them  well,  and 
hoping  that  some  day  they  would  get  not 
only  milk,  but  gasoline  and  gadgets  to  make 
them  comfortable  and  happy  Whatever  may 
have  been  done  by  those  who  are  said  to  have 
exploited  backward  nations,  ycur  Yankee 
had  no  hand  in  it  consciously.  We  have  sent 
teachers  and  missionaries  by  the  hundreds 
to  them,  and  physicians,  too  For  many  years 
we  have  dug  into  our  pockets  for  missionary 
money  to  uplift  and  enlighten  and  make 
sanitary  the  yeUow  and  black  races.  With  re- 
gard to  certain  forms  of  enlightenment,  we 
succeeded  remarkably  in  the  case  of  Japan. 
The  Japs  are  now  showing  their  understand- 
ing In  a  clumsy  but  emphatic  way. 

World  prosperity  does  not  depend  upon  an 
economic  union  It  depends  upon  that 
divine  spark  which  does  not  seem  to  kindle 
in  certain  regions  and  in  certain  brea-sta. 
T^vo  brothers  are  born  One  makes  himself 
an  intellectual  asset  to  the  country;  the 
other  remains  happy,  decent,  and  poverty 
stricken.  Still,  both  are  under  the  same  gov- 
ernment and  economic  system.  And  it  would 
be  the  same  If  their  government  were  a  world 
organization. 

World  peace  does  not  depend  upon  a  world 
political  organization,  although  a  group 
strong  enough  might  enforce  it  upon  others 
by  main  strength  But  who  would  guarantee 
that  the  enforcers  would  keep  the  peace?  In 
this  country  we  had  a  Federal  organization 
stronger  than  anything  you  can  get  the 
Brlt'sh,  French.  Ru.ssian8,  and  Americans  to 
perfect  and  adhere  tc;  but  it  did  not  prevent 
a  civil  war  caused  by  divergent  interests. 
The  Federal  union  did  end  the  quarrel  and 
It  did  preserve  the  Union — but  at  the  cost 
of  a  war  unique  for  bitterness.  What  today's 
idealists  foresee  now  is  not  a  world  union 
which  would  be  maintained  by  war.  but  a 
miUenium  in  which  the  lion  and  bear  will 
cavort   with    the   lamb. 

What  shall  it  profit  us  If  we  abolish  na- 
tional sovereignties  in  the  name  of  peace,  but 
find  it  necessary  to  wage  war  after  war  to 
preserve  that  system— particularly  after  po- 
tential rebels  have  been  stimulated  by  a 
quart  of  milk  a  day  and  are  feeling  their  oau? 
L«olationism?  Not  at  all.  We  believe  in 
world  uade  and  world  justice  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Ten  Commandments — or  such 
of  them  as  apply — to  international  dealings 
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HON.  ^^ART1N  F.  SMITH 


IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN"  .\TIVES 
Tuesday  June  9   1941 

Mr.     ^^:::H       ■     vv 
Speaker,  by   unanimous   n  Iu^^ht    oi   my 
coUeaeuPs,  I  insert  the  .statrn-.<  n*  which 
I  made  June  2.  1942.  boforr  H  mse 

Committet^  on  Civil  Service.  ;i;  mij  port 
of  H.  R.  7071.  to  provide  temporary  addi- 
tional compensation  for  the  di  ration  of 
the  war  emergency  for  all  em  lioyees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  including 
postal  employees. 

The  statement  is  a^  follows 

STATTMrjrr  or  Hom  Martin  F  Smith  a  Rfp- 
arsr.NTATivi  m  Concuss  P«oi«  thi  Stat« 
or  Wasmiwcton 

Mr    SMrra  of  WashlnRlo:     ". 
"  — '^n  of  the  C'lmmutet'.  I 

1        .  :  ird    this    privilet;e   of 

before  you  at  this  time  m  8uppt<i 
7071     to  provide  t«mpornry  addit 
pensation  for  the  duration  of  the 
gency  for  all   the  employee*  of   t 
CKn-ernment.     Including     p(^>stal 
Wafre  and  salary   increa.-^es  to  m 
creased  cost  of  livlns  estimated  to 
16  to  20  percent,  have  properly  be' 
to  employees  In  bu.smess  and  l 
almilar  ci>n4idi  ration  should  be  s 
eral  employee?  who.  m  my  opinion 
underpaid    for    the    Important    sei^- 
render  and  the  faithfulness  thev 
times     In  vlr>m-  of  the  (act  thnr  th 
received  rea^e  in  aal    • 

j'lr,    I  That   the  p' 

H    R   7071.  la  most  timely  and  1 
be  ti»vorably  acted  upon  by  your 
gentlemen,    and    brought    before 
for  action  at  an  early  date 

I  would  appreciate  havlnj;  perm  I 
Iter'  a^  part  of  my  remarks  tw 
c-n.mumcationa  relating  to  *h  - 
They  are  as  follows 

Yaktma.  Wash     .V.  , 
Hon    Makttn    P    SMrrn. 

^         tngton    D 
On    next    Tuesd.sy    June   2     19A 
w.ll  be  held  before  Hnuse  Civil  S 
n.;TTee  on  various  bills   alTecting 
picyees      We  respectfully  urge  tn 
cur   State   association   of   letter 
convention  assembled  today   that 
In    tiehalf   of   our    membership 
dt-p.».v>  report  on  H   R   7071   know 
t:ir.e    salary    bonus   for    the   durat 
months  thereafter     Tour  continuc|iis 
In   r-.ir  behiitf   1=  most  s'.r.cerelv   a 

-  ■     \  ^  ^    -x^.,,  ,  ;  ._  ■;•    V      r  '.  [  r  :<  :■-, 
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Rau-wait  Mail   Asst>tiAT:oM. 

Thirteenth  Division. 
Spokayie.  Wash  ,  May  19,  1942. 
Hon    Martin  F   Smtth, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Wa!<hmgton.  D   C 

Mr  DcAX  Mr  Smith;  Numerous  bills  have 
been  Introduced  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate  within  the  past  few  months  to  pro- 
vide an  Increase  In  the  salaries  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees  to  help  meet  the  constantly 
Increasing  costs  of  living,  but  realizing  there 
seems  little  or  no  chance  to  get  anything 
of  a  permanent  mature  alone  this  line,  on 
May  11.  Congressman  Ramspecx  introduced 
H  R  7071,  which  provides  for  a  lemptirary  in- 
crease In  the  salaries  of  all  the  employees  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 

1  had  written  you  concerning  some  In- 
crease In  cur  salaries,  but  It  seems  that  the 
only  chance  we  have  of  getting  anything  at 
all  will  l>e  a  temporary  increase  during  the 
emergency,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  you 
can  see  your  way  clear  to  give  H  R.  7071  your 
hearty  .support.  No  doubt  hearings  will  be 
held  in  the  very  near  future  and  if  you  can 
find  time  to  appear  In  behalf  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  am  sure  it  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated 

It  seems  that  we  are  about  the  only  group 
of  employees  in  any  line  of  business  who 
have  not  been  given  some  sort  of  an  In- 
crease In  salaries  to  meet  the  constantly  In- 
crea.slng  cost  of  living.  While  prices  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  frozen  along  with  wages. 
both  have  Increased  considerably  (except 
the  salaries  of  the  Federal  employees),  and 
while  frozen  to  a  certain  date,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  much  more  for  what  we  buy 
than  we  did  bofore  the  war  started. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  our  salaries 
for  over  17  years  while  In  nearly  every  line 
of  Industry  the  employees  have  received  in- 
creases in  salaries,  and  much  of  this  has 
Ijeen  done  through  mediation  boards  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pre.'-ldent  when  they  get  into 
a  jam  j 

Sincerely  yours,  | 

L    C.  MACOMBrR. 

President. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  ROY  0.  WOO:-'RlFr 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks :n  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Rockford  (111.) 
Register-Republic  of  June  4   1942: 

DANGER  TO  OLTl  WAY 

There  Is  a  broadening  section  of  public 
opinion  that  sees  danger  to  American  inde- 
pendence and  living  standards  after  the  war 
if  the  prowinc  trend  toward  international- 
ism given  logic  by  the  Interdepecdence.of  the 
allies  in  the  war  effort,  is  ptrmitted  to  direct 
our  policy  in  the  post-war  economic  reor- 
ganlzatltjn. 

The  questions  are  these:  Are  the  American 
people  t)elng  led  without  realization  toward 
an  international  economic  system  that, 
through  trade  agreements  with  victors  and 
vanquished  in  the  present  struitgle.  will 
mean  abandonment  of  our  high  living  stand- 
ards, wages,  and  price  levels  and  Independence 
of  political  action?  Will  we  accept  in  their 
p:.ice  generally  lower  world  levels  and  some 


different  form  of  government?  Aid  finally, 
IS  there  an  organized  and  well-defiaed  move- 
ment to  elect  government  leaders  committed 
to  this  policy? 

The  case  has  been  presented  neatly  by 
George  N  Peek,  of  MoUne.  noted  economist, 
industrialist,  and  agriculturalist  In  a  letter 
to  Representative  Rot  O  Woodrut?'  of  Michi- 
gan, which  was  incorporated  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  the  proceedings  cf  April  27. 

Mr  Peek  s  views  are  given  spec  al  signifi- 
cance because  of  his  high  positlDn  In  the 
councils  of  state.  A  native  of  our  northern 
Illinois  community — he  was  born  in  Polo  and 
lived  his  early  life  there — he  was  id^'ntlfled 
with  Deere  &  Co  for  26  years  and  rose  from 
clerk  to  the  vice  presidency  of  the  company. 
He  was  later  president  of  the  M  iline  Plow 
Co.  and  of  the  American  Counci:  of  Agri- 
culture Prom  1917  to  1919  he  ./as  a  member 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  'vas  chair- 
man of  the  industrial  board  of  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  1919 

A  keen  student  of  national  affair? .  Mr  Peek 
was  the  man  to  whom  President  Roosevelt 
turned  when  first  seeking  an  administrator 
cf  the  Agricultural  Act,  and  was  selected  by 
the  President  as  his  special  adviser  on  foreign 
trade.  He  was  later  made  president  of  the 
Government  export-import  banks, 

Mr.  Peek  believes  that  our  problem  not 
only  Is  to  come  out  of  the  war  victorious  In 
a  military  sense,  but  victorious  as  a  nation, 
to  build  our  own  way  of  life,  and  'o  preserve 
It  for  those  who  subscribe  to  It  and  par- 
ticipate in  it.  He  and  many  others  see  In 
the  trade  agreement  program  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  recent  sgreements 
entered  Into  with  representatives  of  Cana- 
dian. South  American,  and  British  Govern- 
ments a  deflnite  start  to  linkln?  America 
Inextricably  to  a  world  economic  ard  political 
system  that  will  mean  the  eventual  aban- 
donment of  the  truly  American  way  cf  life. 

He  sees,  furthermore,  a  definite  movement 
launched  by  internationalists  within  and 
without  the  administration  to  scrap  the 
political  and  economic  system  of  our  country 
under  cover  of  the  war  necessities. 

Shall  all  of  our  foreign  policies,  political 
and  economic,  be  related  definitely  to  our 
American  needs  and  ideals  with  th>?  objective 
of  perpetuating  our  form  of  government, 
living  standards,  and  economic  policies  that 
have  made  us  great  and  prosperous?  Or 
must  we  submit.  In  the  new  alineracnt  after 
the  war.  to  pacing  our  own  way  of  life  to 
the  tempo  of  nations  whose  concepts,  needs, 
and  desires  may  be  different  from  ours? 

These  are  the  Issues,  declares  Mr,  Peek  He 
urt;es  every  American  citizen  to  study  them 
and  the  current  trends  as  we  approach  the 
most  Important  congressional  campaign  in 
our  time. 

Whatever  our  choice,  he  says.  It  should  be 
made  with  cur  eyes  open.  Our  course  must 
not  be  set  by  political  Intrigue  or  by  the 
propaganda  of  selfi-^h  cliques.  We  must 
have  a  forthright  stand  on  the  l.«sues  from 
our  candidates  and  make  our  decision. 
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HON  WRIGHT  P.ATMaN 

OI    TE.\..\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI\'ES 

Monday.  June  8,  1942 

Mr,  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker   permis- 
sion having  iaeen  granted,  I  am  inserting 


iLau   Uisiury. 
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in  tlT"  C"('N''iFKS'^!'"N\i  P.T>-<'rn  i'  • 'p ■  ^  time 
an  article  by  Mr.  William  McCleery, 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  nev/s- 
paper  PM,  entitled  "Don't  Rock  the 
Boat,"  which  was  produced  in  the  Weekly 
Clip  Sheet  of  the  Bureau  of  Publicity, 
Democratic  National  Con-mittee, 
The  article  follows: 

DONT   EOCK   TllE   BOAT 

We  have  a  President  who  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  people.  He  is  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  Is  intelligtnt.  far-sighted, 
capable,  and  devoted  to  the  basic  prmciples 
of  democracy 

New.  let's  get  this  straight  i  Every  time  the 
President  is  distracted  from  his  job  of  direct- 
ing our  war  effort  it  adds  days  to  the  other 
end  of  the  war.  It  adds  nolxxly  knows  bow 
many  names  to  the  casualty  lists. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  and  his  staff  need 
both  hands  free  to  fight  this  war.  Today 
they  do  not  have  both  hands  free  They 
must  use  one  hand  to  smooth  ruffled  feathers 
and  pat  shaky  backs  and  slap  treason-talking 
mouths  among  the  civilian  population. 

Mistakes  are  being  made  in  Washington 
today.  Do  you  seriously  suppose  that  a  Job  as 
big  as  this  one  can  be  done  without  mistakes? 
But  Us  time  we  learned  to  differentiate  be- 
tween two  kinds  of  mistakes  i  (11  those  that 
can't  possibly  lose  or  prolong  the  war,  and 
(2)  those  that  can. 

Nobody  has  a  right  today  to  distract  the 
President  for  one  Instant  with  complaints 
alK)ut  mistakes  that  can't  loee  or  prolong  the 
war  Let  them  be  made.  We  can  correct 
them  later.  We  can  .save  hves  by  ignoring 
them  now 

The  other  kind  of  mistake— the  war-losing 
or  war-prolonging  kind — should  be  brought 
to  the  President's  attention  by  any  citizien 
who  honestly  considers  himself  competent  to 
advise  But  the  men  whose  words  reach  mil- 
lions of  people  should  remeratjer  that  they 
have  the  power  to  distract  th?  President  enor- 
mously, and  by  distracting  htm,  to  cause  the 
deaths  of  nobody  knows  how  many  young 
Americans  In  that  last  month  of  the  war. 

Many  Americans  must  die  in  this  war.  but 
nore  should  die  simply  l>ecRUPe  the  President 
had  to  take  time  out  to  repair  damage  done 
by  a  phony  public  servant  wlio  couldn't  resist 
whipping  up  the  populace  every  time  he  got 
what  he  thought  was  a  bright  idea.— William 
McCleery,  The  Newspaper  PM 


Donald  M  Nelson.  University  ci  Missouri 
(.raduate,  Dehvcri  Comnitaceuicut  .\d- 
drevs 


Allowances    for    Dependerts    of    Er.lisicd 
Men  in  the  Armed  Services 


FX'ITN'PTnN    OF    I!KMA!;KS 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

'_I     OKXAH'-'M^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  1 1'  FS 

Ti.t  -flit;    Jii^:''  ;<     '  '42 

Mr.  WICKFKSHAM  M:  Speaker.  I 
urpf  C^  rmrt  V-  .a-;;  (.'.nleiei>  >  i,  'li'  p.-irt 
of  tht  Senate  itrui  H  u'^e  tn  a..-  v.  p.  ;  -nxis 
eligible  un-j' r  }I  R  7119  ;:i  -vki  tu  iiunily 
allowance.^  f  r  'h--  ri*  pr  -  .i- -  '  ,■>  'f  en- 
listed men  m  th-:  nir^vd  .•=•:■.,'•>  ^  "f  the 
United  States  to  receive  full  tjenefit.s  as 
provided  therein  inespectiv.  rf  ar.y  other 
payments  which  5uch  per.';?  n  r  persons 
may  be  receiving;  ;t:  tii'  :<'r.u  ni  j.i  :>ions 
under  the  Rnnal  Sei  uruy  Ai!  or  c)'h»'r- 
wise.  I:  C  r-.-rs^  .^hould  fail  to  eMn* 
this  relief,  the  aped  will  '«■  ri-iTvd  of 
compensation  which  is  jui:;y  dut  ihcn:. 


EXTENSION  CF   ■?  MARKS 


HON  WILLIAM  L  NELSON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1942 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Donald 
M.  Nelson,  Chairman  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  is  a  native  of  Mi5sourl  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
class  of  1911.  On  Tuesday.  June  9,  Mr. 
Nelson  went  back  to  Columbia,  my  home 
city,  where  he  addressed  memljers  of  the 
1942  class,  and  received  an  honorary  de- 
gree from  the  university  which  he  him- 
self has  honored.  Mr.  Nelson,  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  alma  mater,  was  also  made 
a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

Under  permission  granted  me,  I  now 
include  copy  of  the  address  as  delivered 
by  Mr.  Nelson  as  a  part  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth University  of  Missouri  commence- 
ment program: 

It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that  1  am 
very  happy  to  be  here  today. 

Tliirtj-one  years  ago  I  stood  in  this  same 
place  alone  with  a  good  many  other  young 
men  and  young  women,  to  receive  my  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  science  in  chemical  engi- 
neering. 1  suppose  1  do  not  need  to  tell  you 
that  coming  back  like  this  does  some  queer 
things  to  a  man's  emotions.  You  run  into 
any  number  of  old  memories  i  you  leaf 
through  a  great  many  old  dreams;  and  you 
can't  help  contrasting  life  as  it  actually 
turned  out  to  be  with  life  as  jou  thought, 
long  ago.  it  was  going  to  be. 

A  good  many  thousand  students  have  re- 
ceived their  degrees  here  since  I  got  my  own 
diploma  I  Imagine  that  all  of  them  felt 
much  the  same  as  I  felt  then  and  as  you  feel 
today — eager  and  expectant,  a  little  excited. 
Just  a  little  nervotis.  and  full  of  questions 
about  the  Jobs  that  are  waiting  to  be  done  in 
the  outside  world.  To  have  everythlnt; 
ahead  of  you  Is  a  great  thing. 

But.  of  course,  you  today  are  gclng  out  into 
a  very  confused,  disorganized,  and  tortured 
world  You  are  looking  at  a  different  kind 
of  sky  thar  my  classmates  and  1  locked  at 
three  decades  ago  The  great  adventure 
which  awaits  you  is  grimmer  and  much  more 
unpredictable  than  the  one  which  awaited 
us  The  things  the  world  is  poing  to  de- 
mand of  you  look  ever  so  much  bigger  than 
the  things  which  It  is  going  to  o'Ter  you.  Its 
very  first  demand,  in  fact,  will  l>e  for  the  old- 
est of  all  the  virtues — courage,  endurance. 
and  self -sacrifice.  No  one  can  stand  here 
today  to  wish  you  Godspeed  without  recog- 
nizing that  your  generation  is  tine  which  Is 
to  be  tested  by  fire. 

Yet  1  do  not  think  that  you  are  a  group  to 
be  pitied  or  that  you  need  sympathy.  Life 
Is  going  to  challenge  you  very  directly  and 
very  quickl/.  and  the  challenge  is  not  goini; 
to  be  an  easy  one.  But  challeiig<!  implies  op- 
portunity If  there  are  hard  things  to  be 
endured,  there  are  also  great  T,hing»  to  b.* 
done.  It  is  those  things,  and  nhe  doing  of 
them,  that  1  would  like  to  talk  i-o  you  about 
thl.s  morning 

This  is  a  good  place  m  wh.rh  to  talk  about 
that  blend  of  challenge  and  opportunity. 
Mis«H3uri  has  a  tradition  of  that  character. 
Hr-re  Americans  met  the  frontier;  here  ended 
the  great  land  roads  from  the  E;ust.  and  here 
I   began  the  great  avenuet,  to  America's  western 


I  <tiny  Prom  this  State  for  man\  <  j* 
vn  and  women  went  out  to  the  Wt>i.  to 
mysteries  and  its  perils,  to  lu  hard*.hlp« 
and  itfi  promise.  Misscun  in  thoec  days  had 
no  past,  and  often  she  did  not  have  a  present 
worth  talking  about — but  ahe  aiwayb 
future,  and  she  always  knew  that  the  I;.u.;t 
belonged  to  the  men  and  women  who  had  the 
vision  to  see  it  and  the  courage  and  the  in- 
teUigence  to  seize  it.  And  twcausc  men  here 
were  looking  to  the  future — because  they 
came  here  to  seek  the  great  prize*  which 
daring  and  ingenuity  could  wiest  from  Uie 
dangerous  frontier — one  of  the  mobt  hardy 
and  robust  of  all  types  of  American  democ- 
racy took  root  here 

This  university  reflected  all  of  that.  In  my 
early  years  here  at  Missouri  we  look  that  kind 
of  uemocracy  for  granted.  We  grew  up  in  the 
atmosphere  which  found  expression  in  that 
old  frontier  saying  that  one  man  was  Just  as 
gcHXi  as  another  and  sometimes  a  whole  lot 
betur.  We  were  so  used  to  the  complete  in- 
dependence of  each  individual  person  that  w» 
hardly  even  bothered  to  give  that  Independ- 
ence a  secxmd  Uiought.  It  was  simply  p<irt 
of  the  life  we  lived. 

Now  the  kind  of  independence  which  has 
always   been   a    part   of    Missouri  s   heritage 
means  a  great  dtal  more  than  Just  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  live  his  life  and  develop 
his  personality  as  be  sees  fit.    For  this  inde- 
pendence, rememtjer.  was  born  of  the  frontier; 
and  no  man  had  independence  on  the  frontier 
unless  he  earned  it.     Frontier  Independence 
did  not  simply  mean    "I  can  do  as  I  please." 
Rather,  it  meant  "I  can  do  as  I  choose  with 
my  life,  because  I  am  in  my  own  person  smart 
enough  and  self-reliant  enough  and  skillful 
entugh  to  shape  my  life  without  making  a 
mess  of  it  "    Self-reliance  carrud  with  it  de- 
termination.    You  may  rcmemlier  that  the 
men  and  women  who  launched  their  prairie 
BChcxjners   into   the    boundless   West   had    a 
hard  saying,  "The  cowards  never  started,  and 
the  weak  died  along  the  way  "    The  weak  died 
along  the  way;   thty  all  had  independence, 
but  only  those  who  knew  how  to  use  their 
Indi  pendence  properly  could  survive.    All  the 
freedom  In  the  world  never  got  a  man  across 
the    Indian    country,    or    carried    a    family 
through  a  decade  of  pioneering,  unless  there 
was  an  adaptabUity  and  an  alert  intelligence 
to  direct  the  use  of  that  freedom. 

It  may  seem  to  you  that  I  am  laboring  this 
point  too  much  Yet  I  believe  that  if  you 
will  stop  to  think  about  it  you  will  see  that 
It  has  a  profoundly  direct  ai.d  immediate 
bearing  oil  our  situation  today 

We  are  very  far  from  the  frontier  now. 
There  is  not  on  all  the  earth  today  a  more 
perfectly  peaceful  and  quiet  land  than  that 
beautiful  stretch  of  America  which  lies  be- 
tween here  and  the  Rockies — the  perilous 
frontier  cf  less  than  a  century  ago.  The  pio- 
neers have  gone  to  their  rest  and  left  us  with 
a  great  tradition  and  a  romantic  memory. 
And  yet  we  today  are  called  upon  to  follow 
m  the  same  old  path  the  test  whicii  faces 
us  is  prL-cisely  the  sort  of  teat  which  faced 
them;  and  we  too  are  privileged,  as  were  the 
pioneers,  to  find  our  way  through  perils  and 
hardfihijM  to  a  far-off  land  of  very  great  hope. 
All  of  which.  I  suppose.  U  Just  another  way 
at  saying  that  one  of  the  great  things  which 
is  at  stake  in  the  world  today  is  that  human 
independence  which  wc  Mlssourians.  like 
most  other  Americans  grew  up  to  take  for 
granted  And  I  suggest  that  It  will  be  worth 
our  while  to  examine  the  terrible  war  which 
now  claims  all  otir  strength  and  eneigy.  and 
see  what  we  are  called  upon  to  do  in  it  and 
what  v.r'  nny  hope  to  gain  from  It. 

Tl.i  ;  ;  •  r.  remember,  faced  a  world  tn 
which  his  old  routines  and  his  old  habits  of 
thought  were  net  of  much  use  to  him.  The 
man  who  came  cut  here  a  century  ago  from 
the  settled  East,  or  from  Euri  pe.  had  to  be 
his  own  man  from  the  moment  he  got  to 
the  frontier.  He  could  not  c<  pe  with  the 
perils  of  Ufe  on  the  plains  by  the  tiandardJ 
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had  enabled   him   to   Burv: 
Yoik   or  in   I^ndon      The   lore  ot 
vaA  no  help  a^all.  once  he  had  g 
the   land  cf   unbroken   trails   and 
huta     He  wat  In  a  new  world    and 
what  his  past  had  been  he  had  to 
fl;  V;.v    the  devices  and   the  s 

w  .id   wcrk   in   the   new   wi. 

what  we  are  up  ai^ain.st 
1«  ■.  '  >  11  will  encounter  %s  you 
to  p:ay  your  parts  in  this  wnrrime 

America  today   u  beginning  to  li 
a  war  economy     Those  a.e  very  Mm 
but    they   Imply    an   extremely 
intricate  rhantre   in  our  way   nf   iiv 
have, 
ttona! 

A  war  e«-.  .ncmy  proviae<«  no  lux\iru* 
few  cnmtorta      I  suspect  that   befoijt 
thrcugh  we  are  froing   to  know  a 
m"->re  about   the  homely  old   virtue 
without  thinin>  than  we  have  had  < 
know   yet      But    although   that   Is 
obvkiu*   feature  of    a   war    econ'^my 
no  means  it»  most    important   teat 
reaJly  important  thing  is  that  In  a 
omy  we  are  obliged  to  think,  to  phi 
•ct  by  entirely  different  standards 
ones  we  ordinarily  use  in  time  of 

For  example,  in  ordinary  time*; 
number  of    m'^re  or   le>is   fixed    roui 
habits   of    thoui;ht    which    we   can 
our  conduct  of   the  N«tion"s  prtxlu 
distribution    system       Things    run 
normal  groove^.  m'lst  of  the  time 
by  precedent,  by  habit,  without  runji 
grave  ri>ks      Changes  ccme  slowly 
more,  the  entire  business  of  produci 
for  humB'  in  Is  very  rar 

Justed  to  ..lcet<!  and  ch? 

xnands  The  pioiu  motive,  pr 
Is  the  mainspring  which  kee|> 
running 

But  cotwlder  how  nil  of  that  Is  ch; 
Bilnute  you  step  into  a  war  econoii 

Your   n-    -  \ 

become  v.i 

thing:    the  habits  of  ihou»iht  »hnh 
nieatit  succtss  may  lu  w  mean  ct)nip 
ure     No  part  of  the  Nation  s  life  n 
ordinary  grojve     The  old  standards 
and  they  do  so  because  the  entire 
which     the     eccnomy     operates     ^ 
changed     The  profit  Tictive  continu 
but    it   Is  no   looKer   the   maiiisprir. 
markets  vanish  entirelv;  other;,  bee 
lutely     limitless      There    is    a    dri 
known     m      peacetime,     for     opor 
manner    of    pnxluctive    enterpri>es 
absolute   maximum    regardless   of 
e^snsideratlcns     A  procedure  which 
grossly   InelBclent   In  peacetime  ma 
highly  desirable  in  time  of  war      / 
ards  of  value  may  l>e  completely  ov 

All  of  that  I  submit  Is  a  pretty 
allel  to  the  change  that  a  man  en 
In  the  old  days  when  he  plunged  fro 
established  society  into  the  conduit 
frontier.  And  it  rails  for  the  sam^ 
virtues :  For  pUancy  and  resihencv 
for  aw  •o  disca 

way*   <  for   a    r 

one's  seil    to   the   new   and   tne 
It  outlaws  mental  conservatism 
the  si-me   kind  of  self-nliRnt    i 
and  readiness  to  experiment  which 
tier  demanded.    Upon  our  ability  t^ 
and    us«*   those   vralU  dtptmls  our 
survival  today. 

•  Is  a  part  of  the  chall 
:     .    i  your  generation      Kn>  v.  ..^ 
wraity  as  I  do.  1  am  confident  th 
giren  ycu  a  pretty  R\<od  preparatt 
kind  of  situation     Ihe  rest  will  be  v 
and  the  r  which  you 

nake  to  1.  .   will  m  rr- 

frM  d*p*tiU  on   the  extent   t. 

able  to  take   advantage  c(   t:       _-^ 

which  Is  offered  bv  these  changed  a. 

I  used  »>^ '•   <»    '<1  "cpport\i!Mty" 
Tot  It  U  a  >  ii,.ible  thing  bow 
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of  this  war  emergency  and  the  transition  Into 
thU  war  economy  has  operated  to  turn  loose 
tremendous  energies  In  this  country  Things 
are  t>elng  done  today  that  would  have  seemed 
quite  Impossible  a  year  ago.  We  are  learn- 
ing. I  believe,  the  greatest  of  all  the  lesscms 
which  the  pioneer  learned — that  If  you  really 
have  to  do  a  thing  you  can  do  It.  and  there- 
lore  that  the  range  of  your  abilities  is  apt  to 
lie  infinitely  greater  than  you  stispeci  until 
you  put  them  to  the  test 

I  ijeUeve  it  Is  well  worth  while  to  take  a 
brief  glance  at  some  of  the  things  that  are 
being  done  today  In  our  war-production  pro- 
gram, in  supp<jrt  o^  that  remark. 

As  you  of  course  know,  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  new  factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
arms  and  munitions  were  built  In  this  coun- 
try during  the  past  year.  During  the  past 
winter,  a  great  many  of  these  began  to  swing 
Into  production:  and  since  then  we  have  been 
discovering  a  rather  unexpected  thing — that 
In  many,  many  instances  the  rate  of  output 
of  a  new  factory  has  proven  to  be  a  great 
aeal  hither  than  the  output  which  was  an- 
ticipated wh«;n  the  factory  was  designed  and 
built.  In  other  words,  we  have  found  that 
our  total  production  of  war  goods  Is  higher 
than  we  had  any  reason  to  suppose  It  could 
be  when  we  looked  at  the  blueprints. 

Why  IS  th  t  happening  In  part,  of  course. 
I  think  It  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men 
who  are  making  the  goods — ^the  managers. 
the  engineers,  the  foremen,  and  the  workers 
allke^are  working  as  they  never  worked 
before  to  make  the  things  we  need  so  des- 
perately on  the  battle  line  But  beyond  that 
I  think  that  what  we  are  seeing  Is  the  natural 
result  of  the  appUcatnn  to  munitions  pro- 
duction of  the  best  mass-production  tech- 
niques In  a  sense  the  same  sort  of  thing 
Is  happening  now  In  munitions  production 
that  happened  in  the  production  of  auto- 
mobiles back  around  1914  and  1915.  What 
had  formerly  been  a  hand  operation  has 
btxome  a  mechanized,  conveyor-belt  job. 
Furthermore,  the  brains  and  the  skill  which 
formerly  were  applied  to  the  quantity  pro- 
duction of  things  for  commercial  use  are 
now  being  applied  to  military  articles.  The 
Ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  which  formerly 
made  peacetime  commodities  cheaper  are 
now  making  munitions  In  undrtamed-of 
volume 

We  never  know  what  we  can  do  until  we 
find  out  what  we  really  want  to  do  and 
release  our  energies  to  do  It  Take  such  an 
old  established  routine  as  the  building  of 
a  merchant  ship  From  time  Immemorial 
there  has  been  Just  one  way  to  build  a  ship — 
by  hand,  piece  by  piece,  starting  with  the 
keel,  adding  the  ribs  and  sheathing,  topping 
off  with  decks  and  super  tructure  Today 
we  need  to  build  ships  faster  than  we  ever 
did  before,  and  we  have  found  that  if  we 
have  plenty  of  space  for  our  shipyard  and 
a  few  cranes  that  can  lift  very  large  weights 
we  can  make  big  cargo  ships  on  the  mass- 
production  principle  Work  on  half  a  dozen 
parts  of  the  vessel  can  proceed  simultane- 
ously One  crew  can  be  working  on  the 
supt .-structure  while  another  crew  works  on 
the  hull.  The  completed  parts  are  brought 
together,  welded  or  riveted  into  place,  and 
a  complete  ship  has  been  built  In  a  fraction 
of  the  time  formerly  required 

A  new  aircraft  factory  was  put  Into  pro- 
duction s«m^e  time  ago  It  had  been  r'  ; 
to  pnxluce  50  airplanes  a  month,  wor 
full  cap.\ciiy  Now  we  have  discovereti  that 
Its  real  capacity  is  much  closer  to  150  planes 
a  month,  and  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that 
It  Is  Just  a  years  since  the  President  an- 
nounced that  we  ought  to  try  to  reach  a 
point  at  which  we  could  make  50  OOti  air- 
planes a  year  A  gixxi  many  pe<.>ple  promptly 
announced  that  that  was  a  perfectly  fantastic 
Idea,  and  I  thii\k  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  many 
first-rate  airplane-production  experts  sin- 
cerely felt  that  It  would  take  many  years  to 
get  our  capacity  up  to  any  such  level.    Well, 
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this  year  we  shall  make  60  000  airplanes,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  we  shall  still  be  pick- 
ing up  speed  for  an  even  vaster  production 
in  1943 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  In  this  same 
vein  Indefinitely  But  I  have  made  the  point 
which  I  set  out  to  make,  I  think:  That  we 
have  somehow  brought  about  an  enormous 
release  of  energy  in  th:s  country  and  that 
we  are  today  in  the  position  of  n.en  who 
realize  that  they  are  actually  doing  the  im- 
possible That  is  the  sort  cf  thing  that  hap- 
pen* when  we  forget  all  about  obstacles  and 
set  out  to  do  the  utmost  we  can  possibly  do. 
It  Is  the  sort  of  thing  that  happens  Ahen  we 
approach  life  wholeheartedly  with  the  old- 
time  independence  and  pioneer  initiative  It 
Is  what  you  get  when  a  free  democricy  finds 
cut  what  has  to  be  done  and  sets  out  to  do  it. 

Now.  all  of  this  Is.  of  course,  only  part  of 
the  picture  This  war  economy  is  a  com- 
pletely abnormal  situation:  it  Is  also  a  com- 
pletely temporary  situation.  There  **'lll  come 
a  day  when  this  stupendous  production  of 
military  goods  is  no  longer  necessary.  The 
gigantic  factorie.s  which  now  work  right  and 
day  to  turn  out  Implements  cf  death  and  de- 
struction will  eventually  exhaust  their 
markets. 

What    happens   then? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  up  to  us, 
and  your  generation  will  have  much  to  do 
with  supplying  the  answer. 

You  can  conjure  up  a  nightmare  for  your- 
self if  you  choo.se.  of  course.  Ycu  can  imagine 
that  all  of  this  activity  will  just  stop  over- 
night; that  the  men  who  are  now  so  busy 
will  fall  Into  Idleness;  that  the  marvelous 
strength  and  energy  which  are  now  teing  used 
so  fully  will  somehow  be  dissipated;  that  the 
Nation  which  so  brilliantly  found  the  way  to 
produce  for  destruction  will  be  utterly  baf- 
fled by  the  problem  of  producing  for  peace 
You  can  grow  despondent  thinking  about  the 
terrible  slump  that  will  bring  our  economy 
down  about  our  ears  after  the  war. 

But  I  do  not  for  a  minute  believe  that  any- 
thing of  the  kind  will  happen. 

We  shall  have  no  one  to  blame  but  our- 
selves If  It  does.  Must  we  be  so  stupid  as  to 
throw  away  the  skill,  the  resources,  and  the 
strength  which  we  have  now  developed? 
Can't  we  do  anything  with  this  magnificent 
machine  that  we  have  harnessec  for  our 
service? 

Of  course,  we  can  do  something  with  it. 
This  war  is  only  part  of  the  picture  which 
your  generation  faces  today.  For  if  the  war  is 
costing  us  a  fearful  price,  it  is  also  developing 
for  us  new  techniques  and  new  abilities.  It 
Is  placing  at  our  disposal  an  industrial  plant — 
a  se"  of  developed  resources — that  will  simply 
be  beyond  all  price.  We  shall  have  the  most 
magnificent  opportunity  any  nation  ever  had. 
To  accept  that  opportunity  we  need  only  have 
the  good  pioneer  sense  not  to  be  frightened 
by  it  Just  because  it  calls  for  new  mental  atti- 
tudes and  new  habits  cf  thoug;  t 

We  are  not  fighting  a  purely  defensive  war. 
We  are  fighting  for  something.  For  a  geneia- 
tlon  we  have  been  living  en  the  edge  of  a 
new  world;  we  are  only  now  beginning  to 
realize  It 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  there  can  be  enough  of  every- 
thing to  go  around  Poverty  Is  not  inevitalie 
any  more  Toe  sum  total  of  the  workis 
greatest  pcssible  output  of  coeds,  divided  by 
the  .'=uin  total  of  the  wcrlds  inhabitants,  no 
longer  means  a  little  less  than  enoUi{h  for 
cvtryb».dy  It  means  tnore  than  enough.  The 
possibilities  In  that  simple  statcimeut  are 
beyond  calcuiatlcn— and  what  v,e  are  ftsht- 
ing  for  Is  the  right  to  turn  som?  of  those 
possibilities   Into  realities. 

I  snld  a  few  moments  tigo  that  despite  the 
hard  experiences  that  arc  pulng  io  ccme  to 
you.  I  did  not  think  that  yours  is  a  generation 
to  be  pitied.  I  want  to  repeat  that.  To 
those  of  you  who  will  prcentlv  be  in  unif'  rm 
I  can  only  say.  (rem  the  bottom  oi.  my  heart. 
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Good  luck,  soldier  and  sailor.  But  to  all  of 
you.  to  this  clase  as  a  group,  I  want  to  add 
this: 

This  war-torn  world  offers  ycu  neither  com- 
forts nor  riches.  It  offers  you  only  oppor- 
tunity— not  merely  the  opportunity  to  prove 
your  courage  and  hardihood  In  time  of  trial, 
but  the  opportunity  to  help  make  America's 
traditional  freedom  and  Independence  the 
most  vital  living  force  in  all  the  world.  It  will 
give  you  little:  you  can  give  it  much.  And 
It  is  a  world  in  which  you  can  have  hope.  Be- 
yond the  battle  fronts  there  is  a  magnificent 
perhaps.  Do  your  lull  part  to  help  us  turn 
It  into  a  reality. 


^pet'f 


h    of    Hon,     David    !      W^l.h     at 
Can;Mus  Coiltge.  Jiir.t  7.  1942 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  ELIOT 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10,  1942 

Ml.  ELIOT  of  Massachusett';.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to  read  the 
speech  delivered  at  Canisius  College  last 
Sunday  by  Senator  David  I.  W.^lsh.  It 
is  a  fine  statement  of  the  problems  that 
face  us  an(^  the  need  for  true  national 
unity. 

Senator  Walsh  understands  the  prob- 
lems of  government  in  a  democratic 
country.  He  knows  that  government  can 
be  and  must  be  not  only  of  and  by.  but 
also  for  the  people.  I  have  not  always 
agreed  with  him  on  foreign  policy,  but 
his  patriotism  is  unquestioned.  His  rec- 
ord on  domestic  legislation  is  rightly 
F^ai.sed  by  the  common  people  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  his  high  standards 
of  public  service  have  been  reflected  by 
his  own  appointments  as  Governor,  years 
ago,  and  his  recommendations  in  more 
recent  years.  That  is  why  we  in  Massa- 
chusetts have  elected  him  again  and 
again  by  huge  majorities. 

I  speak  of  this  with  personal  knowl- 
edge, for  when  I  was  an  attorney  in  the 
Labor  Department.  Senator  Walsh  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  introduced 
much  important  labor  leeislation.  And 
when  I  was  coun.«;el  for  the  President's 
Committee  on  Economic  Security,  which 
helped  Congress  prepare  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  I  worked  for  weeks  with  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  of  which 
Senator  Walsh  was  a  leading  member. 
And  so  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  say  these 
few  words  today,  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  Senator's  splendid  statement  at 
Canisius. 

The  Senator's  address  follows: 

You  are  about  to  take  your  place  in  the 
stream  of  life  under  most  unusual  circum- 
stances Pew  of  those  who  have  preceded  you 
en  other  commencement  days  have  experi- 
enced the  unforeseen  difficulties  that  con- 
front you  or  have  had  unfolded  to  their  vision 
the  precarious  picture  of  life  that  you  are 
looking  out  upon  on  your  graduation  day. 
which  usually  is  associated  with  good  cheer 
and  happiness  and  a  promising  future 

All  our  people,  v":'  fi'^''^  and  mothers, 
are  naturally  dlsturt  ■  '.  I  ■  ho;ir  has  come 
tor  you  to  come  out  of  'ii      ;.  .cr  vl   home 


and  school  You  are  commanded  to  end  your 
years  of  academic  preparedness  and  take  your 
place  in  the  roaring  sea  of  life  which  you  very 
naturally  anticipate  with  grave  anxiety.  You 
cannot  hesitate,  you  have  no  time  to  measure 
values  or  conseqviences.  The  command.  I  re- 
peat, is  "Forward."  You  must  enter  the  game 
of  life  as  you  find  it.  not  as  you  would  have 
or  make  it. 

Repeatedly  you  have  had  outlint^  to  you 
by  your  Instructors  the  basic  and  essential 
quahtlcs  for  success  in  your  future  life — the 
accumulation  of  knowledge,  faithfulness  to 
those  who  seek  your  advice,  personal  integrity, 
industry,  and  perseverance  The  absence  of 
any  of  these  from  your  future  may  doom  you. 
If  not  to  failure,  at  least  to  mediocrity  You 
are  determined  to  employ  all  these  es-'^entials 
In  the  life  ahead,  but  hew  are  you  to  combat 
the  new  and  heretofore  undetermined  prob- 
lems that  American  youth  have  not  hereto- 
fore experienced? 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  you  the  props 
and  Inspiration  that  your  hearts  naturally 
crave  at  this  hour.  Courage  and  faith  are 
your  weapons.  Courage,  moral  and  physical 
courage,  determination  to  battle  with  life's 
problems  unflinchingly;  courage  to  accept 
cheerfully  the  risks,  dangers,  and  demande 
that  will  come  to  you  as  Americ;an  youths 
from  the  constituted  authorities,  rdminister- 
Ing  the  extreme  emergencies  in  which  we 
live;  courage  to  give  and  to  sacrifice  that 
others  might  enjoy  the  priceless  heritage  of 
American  life.  The  spirit  to  give  rather  than 
to  possess,  at  least  for  the  time  hieing,  must 
be  a  dominant  factor  in  your  life. 

Next,  and  especially  In  this  hour,  faith,  a 
faith  that  is  strong  and  firm,  far.h  in  your- 
self and  your  capacity  and  ability  to  weather 
the  immediate  storms  that  conficnt  ycu  as 
you  go  forth,  to  battle  with  the  changing 
currents  of  life;  faith  in  God  and  in  his  sus- 
taining and  strengthening  powers;  faith  in 
your  country  prompted  by  your  gratitude  for 
the  bounteous  gifts  that  nature's  God  has 
bestowed  upon  us;  faith  in  Its  future,  its 
destiny  to  continue  to  be  the  citadel  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  world;  faith  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  Its  free  institutions  and  the  inalien- 
able rights  that  our  forefathers  proclaimed 
and  entrusted  to  us  and  to  future  genera- 
tions to  defend,  protect,  and  preserve;  a  faith 
that  recognizes  no  possible  comp)romises  be- 
tween the  spiritual  values  of  hfe  and  the 
material  infiuences  about  us. 

With  renewed  and  Inspired  faith  and  cour- 
age you  will  find  the  sun  still  shining  behind 
the  clouds,  you  will  pass  through  the  travail 
ahead  stronger  and  contented — more  devoted 
than  ever  to  the  principles  of  Americanism 
and  resolved  to  reach  new  spirituil  heights 

The  Job  before  every  American  today  Is  to 
win  the  present  war  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  and  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  life 
and  with  the  least  possible  destrtiction  to  our 
economic  system  both  during  and  after  the 
war 

Vast  and  Incalculable  problems  will  have 
to  be  met  and  solved  before  victory.  Millions 
of  tons  of  shipping  must  be  constructed. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  airplanes  mtist  be 
built.  Our  naval  strength  must  be  greatly 
augmented  with  all  possible  spe'?d.  MilUonH 
of  cur  youths  must  be  trained  for  harardcus 
service  In  the  air.  on  the  sea.  arid  under  the 
sea  All  these  things  mean  a  strain  upon  our 
economic  system  such  as  It  has  never  suffered 
before:  and  for  patience  and  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  cur  people  marked  by  their  will- 
ingness to  stint  themselves  of  ceruin  basic 
neceasarlea  of  life. 

We  must  bo  prepared  for  reve'ses.  We  are 
faced  with  enemies  who  have  lieen  training 
for  war  for  many  years.  ToUlltarlan  powers, 
while  we  Americans  lived  In  peace,  converted 
their  entire  nations  Into  preparations  for  war. 
Therefore.  \"  n  i  t  not  underestimate  the 
power  cf  tht  Li.iiiiy, 

The    necessary    merchant    ships    mtist    be 

constructed  and  the  necessary  fighting  ships 

must  be  built  to  protect  them  to  Insure  thiit 

1   our  help  will  be  effective.     T.c   N". '.  •   :.  ^    » 


tremendous  problem  on  Its  hands  in  protect- 
ing the  supply  ships  and  troop  shipis  which 
are  carrying  the  necessary  essentials  of  war 
to  these  various  fronts.  Consequently,  our 
Navy  Is  spread  very  thin  In  protecting  the 
supply  and  troop  ships  which  are  carrying 
the  necessary  essentials  uf  war  over  long 
ocean  lanes. 

Our  Navy  is  rendering  splendid  service,  but 
more  ships  and  more  men  to  man  these  ships 
are  needed  Our  shipyards  are  breaking  all 
records  in  turning  out  both  merchant  vessels 
and  fighting  ships  The  training  of  ofBcers 
and  men  u.<  fly  our  airplanes  and  to  man  tK>th 
our  merchant  ships  and  our  fighting  ships 
is  progressing  most  satisfactorily 

I  feel  sure  that  In  the  near  future  we  shall 
have  the  necessary  ships  and  men  to  protect 
the  routes  that  our  merchant  ships  mtist 
traverse  to  supply  the  eight  fronts. 

The  horizon  of  the  future  Is  t>ecomlng 
brighter.  One  of  the  soundest  of  these  rea- 
sons Is  the  almost  uniformly  cheerful  tone 
of  report  on  American  production  Another 
is  the  allied  use  of  air  strength  against  Ger- 
many by  tl  e  British  A  third  Is  the  optimism 
of  the  Rtissians. 

America  will  endure,  but  It  win  live  only 
If  Americans  are  willing  to  sacrifice,  willing 
to  economize,  willing  to  prevent  the  break- 
down of  the  morale  of  our  people,  but  they 
want  to  feel  that  everyone  is  making  like 
sacrifices. 

To  my  thinking,  one  of  the  saddest,  most 
depressing  factors  of  any  war  is  the  crushing 
burden  that  falls  upon  the  youth  and  the 
poor  The  poor  suffer  most  in  the  loss  of 
human  lives  of  their  loved  ones.  In  the  hun- 
ger of  their  chlldrtn.  and  In  their  steady  de- 
cline toward  a  state  of  poverty  I  have  seen 
families  where  several  sons  have  l)een  In- 
ducted already  Into  the  service  and  where, 
as  a  consequence,  the  Income  of  the  family 
has  been  tremendously  reduced,  sometimes 
only  a  frail  sister  left  to  carry  the  economic 
burden 

The  present  is  no  time  for  hysteria.  This 
Is  a  time  for  cold,  deliberate  action  under 
the  leadership  of  our  constitutional  author- 
ities. We  must  place  confidence  in  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief  and  in  the  military  and 
naval  branches  of  our  armed  forces 

It  is  no  time  to  be  swayed  by  wild  rumors 
and  false  propaganda,  often  emanating  from 
enemies  within. 

Finally,  It  is  no  time  for  despair.  Hate 
and  despair  are  pagan  words.  Out  of  the 
tomb  on  Easter  morn  came  a  message  of  hope 
and  love  to  the  human  family  The  Resur- 
rection lifted  man  out  of  despondency  and 
despair.  Religion  Is  the  greatest  consoling 
and  encouraging  force  in  life  It  dispels 
darkness  and  gloom  with  light  and  cheer 

Let  us  close  with  the  prayer  of  Lincoln 
at  Gettysburg:  "That  this  Nation  under  God 
shall  not  perish  " 
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for  those  who  '.v    America. 
N:  fw  :    to  wake  up  b-  :    :     .t  Is  too 

late  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  Com- 
r  —  •  movement  which.  I  am  sure  you 
V  e.  Is  gaining  moment  uii  as  each 

day  passes. 

a  contribution  to  the  fight  that  this 
tji  mu<t  wage  to  defeat  t  us  Com- 
muni>t  movement  in  America,  I  a>k  p*  r- 
--!on  to  rt'prmt  in  the  Cong  itssioNAL 
RD  an  outstanding  editorial  on  this 
MiLij.ct.  which  appeared  in  th'  June  6 
issue  of  the  Tablet,  a  Ca*hnl->  rrwspaper 
published  in  Brooklyr.    N  :  /le  edi- 

torial follows: 

THI  THHID  moNT 

It  has  now  become  as  apparen :  to  Gov- 
ernment ofBcials  in  Washington  as  to  the 
r--'    '-f    the    Nation    that    the    cair.paign    of 

of  slimnj;  up  feud."*  amp 
A  .s  Is  not  only   destructive 

but  Is  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of 
try  now  in  the  throes  of  the  most 
war  of  lt«  history     The  ruthleasnes^ 
lieaa  of  the  forcea  behind  the  ra 
Indicated    by    their    recent    desceh 
h   uoe  of  degradation   In   ^   att 
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8:i..rch  the  character  of  a  United 
ator 

Signaled  out  for  the  tarring  and 
are  those  who.  prior  to  December 
their     traditional     American    r 
apeech  and  voiced  cpp<*ition  to 
those  who  have   stalwartly  o 
vance  of  communism  in  the  Un 
The    latter    include    tlie    vast 
Catholic    p(  pulatiDn    In    this 
thoM^h  they  are  millions,  their  n 
not  salettuarded   them,   and   espe< 
leaders,  from  assault  by  the  cuh 
munisni,    for   they   are   the  Amer 
know  must  be  destroyed 

The  folUiMiinif  thought -provok; 
of  l»»r  Harry  Hanson,  well-kno* 
viewer,  in  last  Fridays  New  Y 
Telegram  succinctly  backs  up  o 
ou  hate-mongering. 

'At  times  I  stand  amazed  at  th 
and   hate  voiced  by  aome  of  t 
preaching   unity      I  do  not   mean 
Hitler  and  all  his  works — that  I 
hend  —but  hatred  of  Americans 
to   think  that   because   they   wer« 
tlonists     before     the     Japs 
bombs  on  Pearl  Harb*)r  they  are 
gated  to  regiment  all  American  o 
cr.rk  over   the   head  all   who   do 
w.'. h  them      They  Ignore  cop'.p'.et 
spirit    that    I    have    seen    r 
Harbor — the  unspoken  deter 
average  citisen  to  see  things 
end  ■■ 

While    ostensiblv    anti-Hitler. 
;  ■  •  .     -  •    -  ,,tt>    w 
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arr  aLiuaiiy  emulating  tlie  i 
l»m.  for  they  are  following  p:- 
Uons  laid  down  in  Meln  Kampf 
divisions  by  disseminating   scandfcl 
terr.al  disunity      The  mo*t  recen 
striking  Instance  o<  this  was  thi 
the  New  York  Pvst  on  Senator  W 

It  wculd  be  well  for  all  Am^nc 
ht-ed  lest  the  forces  of  hatred  ii: 
bring  to  fulflUment  the  predictio 
Hermann  G\-ering: 

"Nothing  will  be  easier  than  t< 
bloody  revolution  in  North  Amenc 
country  has  so  many   social  and 
•ions      We  shall   be   able   to   pla 
airings   there.      •      •      •      North 
a  medley  of  racea.    The  ferment 
cover  of  democracy,  but  it  w-.U  v. 
new  form  of  freedom  and  leadersl 
process  of  decay  conulning  all 
grating   forces   of   Kurcpe      The 
today  win  not  be  a  danger  to  us  " 

Rightfully,  we  XxUext.  does  Col 
Mallon  blame  most  of  the  dlssei^sion 
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Nation  at  the  present  time  on  the  Com- 
munists. On  Monday  he  called  attention  to 
their  supreme  gall  In  "openly  pushing  them- 
selves forward  as  our  best  patriots,"  and  con- 
tended that  they  were  "in  charge  of  weeding 
out"  Members  of  Congress,  such  as  William 
B  Barbt.  of  Queens  He  also  notes  that  these 
superpatriots  were  also  the  superdefenders 
of  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact  and.  up  to  last  June, 
w?re  "promoting  sabotage  and  strikes  in  our 
defense  plants  when  communism  then  was  on 
Hitler's  side  "  We  likewl.*e  concur  with  Mr. 
Mallon  in  his  opinion  that  the  Communists 
need  special  watching,"  since  "their  methods 
are  always  sneaky  and  leechlike  '" 

The  arrant  hypocrisy  of  the  attacks  of  the 
Rtds   on    those   whom   they   have    given    the 
label  "fifth  columnists  '  Is  no  more  conclu- 
sively espused  than  In  the  ruling  of  Attorney 
General  Biddle  given  last  week  on  the  Bridges 
case      Whether    or    net    Bridges   will    be   de- 
p  >rted    IS  of  secondary   Importance,   but   the 
v.e.  fellow    I    unmasking  of  communism  as  anti-Amerlcan 
of  unity.    I    in  Its  origin   history,  and  present  purposes  Is 
our  coun-    {    complete  and  deva.itatlng      "The  Ccmmunist 
I  alamitoiis        Party  teaches  the  overthrow  of  existing  gov- 
and  vile-    !    ernment*.  Including  the  United  States,"  de- 
paign  are    '    clared   the   Attorney   General      He   proved   it 
t    into    a    i    by  citing    the  program   which  the  American 
pt  to  be-    j    section   of    the    party    has   adopted    and    he 
ales  Sen-        adds: 

"The  Communist  Party  will  systematically 
and  persistently  propagate  the  idea  of  in- 
evitability of  and  necessity  for  violent  revo- 
lution, and  will  prepare  the  workers  for 
armed  Insurrection  as  the  only  means  of 
overthrowing  the  capitalist  state" 

But  even  more  serious,  perhaps,  than  the 
creation  of  divisions,  the  spread  of  hatred 
among  fellow-Americans  and  the  injuring  of 
the  united  nat'onal  effort  In  the  war  against 
Hitler  and  Hirohlto  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
munists has  been  the  letters'  campaign  to 
discredit  the  representatives  of  the  people  In 
Wa.'lilngton  Should  their  movement  be 
successful  we  s.hall  be  confronted  with  the 
very  totalitarianism  which  resulted  in  Ger- 
many after  the  Reichstag  was  purged  and  In 
Rus.Ma  after  the  Duma  was  dissolved  Even 
should  they  fail,  they  would  still  have  hope 
of  esubltshlng  not  the  second  front  for 
whkh  their  press  is  screaming  but  a  third 
front  here  In  the  United  States — the  front  of 
civil  war 

Whatever  Justification  there  may  be  for 
criticism  of  this  or  that  mistake  of  Con- 
gress, let  every  American  remember  that  the 
Congress — and  particularly  the  House  of 
Representatives — is  the  immediate  and  al- 
most only  direct  link  between  the  people  and 
the  Government  Belcre  falling  in  line  with 
any  bundles-for-Congress  agnation,  let  us 
try  to  face  the  facts  and  all  the  facts  In- 
stead of  picking  out  a  sore  spot  that  is  bound 
to  appear  on  even  the  most  healthy  body  at 
times  and  immediately  swabbing  It  with 
vinegar 

The  Congressman  Is  a  neighbor  whom  each 
cjtlzen  can  approach  with  his  views  and 
opinions.  He  must  remain  close  to  the  line 
dictated  by  his  constituency  or  he  will  fail  cf 
reelection  On  his  periodic  visits  to  his  home, 
the  folks  can  drop  in  on  him  to  talk  over 
their  problems  This  is  not  true  of  the  Sen- 
ate Members,  who  might  even  avoid  their 
constituents  for  a  full  terra  Nor  is  It  true 
of  the  President,  for  whom  it  would  be  physi- 
cally impossible  to  give  personal  attention  to 
I  each  of  the  citizens  whom  he  represents. 
priJduce  a  With  all  its  faults,  the  House  must,  there- 

No  other    '    fore,  legislate  for  the  people.    Take  away  this 
racial  ten-        ptiwer.    or    worse,    from    the    standpoint    of 
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on  many^  American  democratic  tradition,  elect  a  Con- 
America    IS       gress  that  has  ears  attuned  only  to  the  voice 

on  under  of  a  party  clique  or  to  another  branch  of  the 
It  lead  to  a  Government  and  you  have  destroyed  the  one 
ip.  but  to  a  strong  link  between  the  people  and  their 
he  dlsmte-  Government  Of  course,  there  will  t>e  squab- 
America  of  bles  and  wasted  energy  and  sycophancy 
among  the  Members  of  the  House,  but  In 
imnist  Paul  that,  too,  they  only  mirror  the  whole  people, 
in  the   ,    If  the  Congressman  Is  a  misfit  or  If  he  is  tied 
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to  the  tall  of  a  political  kite,  the  answer  is 
not  a  smear  but  an  awakening  of  the  civic 
consciousness  of  the  electorate  We  must 
never  forget  that  In  the  course  of  years  every 
Member  of  Congress  will  have  passed  into  an- 
other world,  but  Congress  Itself  will  still  be 
here;  and  unless  it  functions  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  people,  our  Nation  will  be  living 
under  a  dictatorship  and  our  children  will  be 
voiceless  and  helpless 

Congressman  John  W  McCormack,  leader 
of  the  House,  and  an  ever  laithfui  spokesman 
for  the  administration,  made  the  following 
remarks  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
May  25: 

"Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to  make  i  few  obser- 
vations and  to  show,  in  supporting  the  ap- 
pending amendment,  the  complete  manner 
In  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  cooperated  with  the  President  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  since  the  declaration  of 
war  on  December  8.  •  •  '  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  since  Decembe-  7  has  coop- 
erated with  the  President  There  has  been 
unity  existing  between  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  branches  of  the  Government.  I 
make  this  statement  to  answer  what  I  con- 
sider improper  criticism,  critlclfm  that  fails 
to  recognize  the  true  picture  £.nd  does  not 
gUe  due  consideration  to  what  the  Congress 
accomplished" 

This  is  the  unity  In  which  all  Americans 
rejoice;  this  is  the  unity  whict  should  pre- 
vail throughout  the  country  V/ith  Congress 
acting  as  a  unit  against  our  real  enemies  from 
abroad  and  with  the  people  backing  them, 
©ur  country  has  nothing  to  fear  Those  who 
seek  to  establish  a  third  front  at  home  offer 
a  challenge  to  American  unity,  to  freedom  of 
speech,  to  our  liberty,  to  our  ccmblned  effort 
to  win  the  war.  Contemptible  political  chi- 
canerj',  smearing  newspapers  IcxJking  for  pat- 
ronage, and  Communists  socieMes  and  their 
dupes  who  think  only  of  spreading  their  un- 
American  Ideology,  should  be  ccndemned  and 
hissed  off  the  public  stage  Across  the  scroll 
of  history  a  united  Nation,  dedicated  to  lib- 
erty, will  successfully  wage  u  war  against 
these  who  threaten  us  from  tbroad  and  In 
that  fight  every  American  will  take  bis  and 
her  part  against  our  foreign  foes. 


From  Higfi  ^rh'-'til  to  Life\  ScH- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

huN.  J.  BILLL  SNYDER 

or    PZNNSYLVANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1942 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
granted  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  the  commencement  address  I  de- 
livered in  the  stadium  at  the  Dunbar 
Township  High  School  commencement 
exercises,  Fayette  County,  Pa..  Thursday 
evening.  June  4.  The  address  referred 
to  is  as  follows: 

It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  express  the  grati- 
ficat'on  which  I  feel  at  being  privileged  to 
participate  In  the  exercises  marking  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  course  cf  study  of 
till*  great  group  of  young  men  and  women. 
I  have  watched  the  growth  of  this  township 
high  school  with  a  sense  of  personal  interest 
and  responsibility,  because  of  the  many  years 
I  spent  in  the  work  of  Perry  Township  High 
School  both  as  principal  and  as  a  memt)er  of 
the  board  of  education, 

I  said  these  exercises  marked  the  successful 
conclusion,  but  that  is  true  only  as  it  U  true 
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that  a  milestone  nictrk?  the  success  of  a  long 
Journey.  It  Is  not  the  end  of  the  Journey, 
but  simply  a  successful  start.  I  like  that 
word  "commencement";  I  like  to  think  of 
occasions  such  as  these  as  commencement 
days;  I  like  to  think  of  you  young  folk  as 
beginners.  Cardinal  Newman  said.  "Fear  not 
that  thy  life  shall  come  to  an  end.  but  rather 
fear  that  It  shall  never  have  a  beginning" 
You  young  men  and  women  have  reached  a 
point  where  you  can  commence  to  carve  your 
characters;  where  you  can  commence  to 
choose  your  environment;  where  you  can 
commence  to  create  an  adaptation  to  an 
environment. 

You  may  have  already  decided  the  pattirn 
of  life  you  prefer.  Today  you  may  commence 
cutting  the  garment  of  life  by  the  pattern 
you  have  selected. 

Just  as  it  Is  true  that  you  have  not  at- 
tained this  Initial  success  without  effort, 
without  overcoming  obstacles,  and  sometimes 
giving  up  cherished  plans,  so  Is  It  true  that 
your  visions  for  future  attainment  can  only 
be  realized  by  hard  work,  constant  effort,  and 
much  sacrifice. 

Each  generation  has  had  its  own  peculiar 
handicaps,  and  each  has  overcome  them  The 
Pilsrim  Fathers  had  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment, and  they  solved  them  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution. 
Their  descendants  had  merciless  savages  to 
contend  with,  and  they  conquered  them. 

The  next  generation  wa;  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  transportation  and  solved  It 
In  the  canal  boat.  Their  descendants  faced 
the  necessity  of  settling  va^t  stretches  of  for- 
est and  prairies,  and  they  solved  those  prob- 
lems with  steam  transportation  and  the  rail- 
roads Subsequent  generations  had  problems 
of  communication  which  they  solved  by  the 
telegraph  and  telephone,  problems  of  agri- 
culturiil  production  which  they  solved  by 
mechanized  farming,  problems  of  industrial 
production  which  they  solved  by  harnessing 
the  lightning  and  making  it  the  servant  of 
man. 

While  in  a  sense  the  problem  that  each  gen- 
eration faced  was  also  a  problem  which  each 
individual  must  solve,  it  became  more  and 
more  apparent  with  each  passing  generation 
that  the  problems  were  in  fact  community 
problems  and  could  only  be  solved  by  com- 
munity action. 

Increfl singly  we  have  been  functioning  In 
group  formation,  and  the  problem  of  the 
individual  is  to  choose  his  group  affiliations 
and  then  devote  time  and  energy  to  increas- 
ing and  expanding  the  influence  of  thi"*e 
groups. 

You  are  In  no  sense  differently  situated 
from  those  who  have  preceded  you  If  your 
generation  faces  problems  that  are  more  sig- 
nificant than  those  of  most  generations,  it  Is 
only  because  the  effect  of  the  right  solution 
or  of  a  failure  to  properly  solve  them  will  be 
more  Immediately  felt,  more  far  reaching, 
and  more  conclusive. 

Modification  of  a  system  once  established 
by  force  vlll  be  more  difficult  than  in  the 
past.  Airplanes  and  motorized  arms  tend 
toward  Immunity  from  revolution. 

In  Olalla.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  makes 
one  of  his  character?  say:  "We  each  must 
bear  and  expiate  a  past  that  is  not  ours" 
You  young  men  and  women  may  realize  that 
more  keenly  than  most  generations,  for  you 
face  a  world  which  you  did  not  cause 
and  which  you  did  not  choose. 

Ordinarily,  human  life  controversies  are 
limited  In  their  range,  and  there  are  usually 
opportunities  for  mentality  so  that  you  may, 
if  you  can  bring  yourself  to  do  so,  refrain 
from  participation  in  the  conflict. 

There  Is  no  such  opportunity  today.  There 
Is  no  neutral  zone  and  there  can  be  no  in- 
dividual life  that  Is  not  profoundly  affected 
by  the  controversy  and  that  will  not  be  deeply 
affected  by  it«  decision. 

Certainly  we  do  not  yet  feel  the  effects  of 
the  war  as  the  people  of  European  and  Asiatic 
nations  do.  but  It  Is  impcs-sible  In  the  United 
States,  impossible  for  you  In  this  schoolroom 


today  to  make  any  plans.  Imp'^f  '-'■^  to  com- 
mence anything,  and  Ignore  *    .    a    : . 

As  you  young  people  reach  your  commence- 
ment, you  are  confronted  with  tlie  task  that 
demands  your  attention  first,  a  task  that 
calls  for  an  Immediate  and  coraplete  dedi- 
cation of  every  energy  you  have,  a  task  that 
requires  that  you  subordinate  all  other  plans, 
all  of  your  desires  to  Its  accomplishment,  and 
that  task  Is  the  winning  of  the  vfar  In  which 
yoiu-  country  is  engaged. 

This  war  goes  to  the  very  fcundatlon  of 
each  life  Germany  and  Japan,  the  aggres- 
sors In  this  war,  are  Inspired  l)y  the  same 
philosophy,  and  that  is  that  might  makes 
right. 

Germany,  simply  because  it  was  strong 
enough  to  do  so.  overthrew  the  Governments 
of  Poland,  of  Holland,  and  of  Norway,  and 
assumed  control  of  those  countries.  Japan, 
simply  because  It  was  strong  enough  to  do 
so.  overthrew  the  Governments  of  Malay, 
Indochina,  and  the  Philippines  and  Is  un- 
dertaking control  of  those  countries. 

There  was  no  question  of  national  honor 
Involved  There  was  no  dispute  ever  boun- 
daries. There  was  nothing  but  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  aggressor  nations  for  the 
territory  of  the  invaded  nations  and  the  cold- 
blooded determination  to  take  what  they 
want 

What  the  Axis  Powers  deny  to  you  and  to 
me,  what  the  Axis  Powers  deny  other  human 
races,  is  a  moral  nature  and  the  application 
of  moral  law  to  mankind — the  law  cf  right, 
the  law  of  Justice,  the  law  cf  mercy,  the 
law  of  Icve — laws  that  have  small  place  In 
the  forms  of  life  below  man.  life  where  right 
and  wrong  are  unknown. 

Success  of  the  Axis  Powers  In  this  war 
means  that  commencement  for  you  young 
men  and  women  will  be  commencing  to  live 
in  a  world  where  Justice,  mercy,  sympathy, 
and  love  will  be  ruthlessly  stamped  out  as 
weaknesses  Commencement  for  you  will  be 
beginning  life  subject  to  the  law  of  the  Jun- 
gle— the  rules  of  the  hoof,  the  horn,  the 
tooth,  the  claw,  and  the  fang.  The  task  of 
first  and  greatest  importance,  then.  Is  the 
winnln"^  of  the  war 

It  was  a  fateful  day  for  Pilate  when  he 
asked  the  people,  who  were  inspired  by  the 
high  priests  and  soldiers:  "Whom  shall  I  re- 
lease unto  you,  Jesus  or  Barrabas?  "  But  It 
was  no  more  fateful  than  this  commence- 
ment day  Is  to  you.  this  day  when  you  young 
men  and  women  begin  to  play  your  part  on 
the  stage  of  life  and  are  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  answering  the  question  life  pro- 
pounds to  you  in  this  world-wide  war:  What 
shall  be  released  upon  the  earth,  brotherhood 
or  barbarism? 

Upon  your  answer  and  the  answer  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  humanity  to  that  question  de- 
pends every  plan  you  have  in  mind,  every 
design  you  contemplate,  every  dream  you 
hide  in  your  hearts,  every  ambition  that 
whu=pers  to  your  souls.  Mankind  will  either 
go  forward  under  the  banner  of  brotherhood, 
or  sink  into  brutality  under  the  weight  of 
barbarism. 

So  I  call  upon  you  today  to  make  this  in 
word  and  in  deed  a  commencement  day,  a 
day  of  dedication  of  every  hope  of  the  heart, 
and  every  desire  of  the  mind,  and  every 
dream  of  the  days  to  come,  and  of  every  fond 
ambition  of  your  starlit  souls  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  brotherhood— a  brotherhood  that  is 
all-embracing  as  the  word  humankind;  a 
brotherhood  that  recognizes  no  race  but  the 
human  race;  no  creed  but  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

"For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit 

And  in  instinct  bears  along 
'Round  the  earth's  electric  circle 

The  swift  flash  of  right  or   wrong. 
Whether  conscious  or  imconsclcus. 

Yet  humanity's  vast  frame 
Through  Its  ocean-sundered  fibers 

Feels  the  gush  of  Joy  or  shame. 
In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race 

All  the  rest  have  equal  claim." 


Make  this  a  commeiuenien!  cl«y  by  com- 
mencing now  to  consecrate  America  to  the 
realization  of  that  great  truth  that  gave  her 
birth:  "All  men  are  created  equal  and  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  an  inalienable 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness "  Make  this  a  commencement  day  by 
commencing  now  to  make  this  great  Republic 
an  instrument  of  fraternity,  world-wide 

Make  this  a  commencement  day  by  com- 
mencing now  to  build  this  foundation  of 
brotheriiood.  of  love  for  mankind,  so  deep  and 
so  broad  that  in  all  the  years  to  come  there 
may  not  be  found  In  all  the  earth  a  place 
where  hate  can  raise  Its  venomous  head  or 
war  can  rest  its  deadly  foot. 

Make  this  the  day  to  commence  a  cruaada 
thiit  will  not  be  denied  a  realization  of  the 
vLsion  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  maa. 


Stiit'ar  Campaign  Expoud 


EXTENSION  OF  REM 


HON,  im:\H  .ARTHUR  HALL 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  June  10.  1942 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  received  by  me  from  a  con- 
stituent: 

June  8.  IMS. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Binchamton  Pans, 
Binqhamton,  N.  Y. 

Sir:  Your  newspaper  frequently  resorts  to 
a  very  old  and  not  very  honorable  pr.ictlce. 
I  refer  to  the  custom  of  the  editor,  or  one  of 
his  stcxiges.  writing  a  "letter  to  the  editor" 
when  the  newspaper  wishes  to  print  some- 
thing which  the  newspaper  Is  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  as  its  own.  A  bona  fide  anony- 
mous letter  would  not  be  worth  answering. 
An  anonymous  writer  obviously  Is  ashamed 
of  his  product  or  is  afraid  to  meet  an  Issue 
squarely  Hence  he  re8<jrts  to  the  "sneak  at- 
tack." Since  the  sallow-faced  little  syco- 
phant who  wrote  the  letter  Is  In  your  employ 
and  since  the  letter  was  doubtless  wTitten  at 
your  direction.  It  probably  expresses  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Blnghtunton  Press,  and  it  Is 
the  Blnghamton  Press  that  I  answer 

Your  reference  to  Senator  Walsh  was  the 
tip-off  which  exposes  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  anti-Hall  clique  in  this  district.  Sen- 
ator Walsh,  too.  has  been  subjected  to  a 
dirty  smear  campaign  by  a  dirty  set  of  dirty 
people.  Perhaps  at  this  point  It  would  be 
well  to  review  a  bit  of  recent  history — to 
review  some  facts  which  your  newspaper  has 
not  chosen  to  feature 

On  March  30.  1942.  John  O'Donnell.  In  his 
column  entitled  "Capitol  Stuff."  reporting  the 
speeches  given  at  a  dinner  of  the  so-called 
overseas  writers  In  Washington,  said: 

"The  significant  point  is  that  potent  bu- 
reaucratic ofBcials  and  the  paid  personnel  of 
the  ofBclal  propaganda  agencies  applauded 
lustily  such  quotatkms  as  'The  American 
Senate    must    be    taught    the    facts    of    life 

•  •  •  The  Important  thing  Is  to  put  an 
end  to  criticism  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary.    Be    as    ruthless    as    the    enemy. 

•  •  •  Get  him  on  his  Income  tax  or  the 
Mann  Act.  •  •  •  Hang  him.  shoot  him. 
or  lock  him  up  in  a  concentration  camp  '  " 

Following  the  line  of  strategy  laid  down 
by  this  master  smear  l)oard.  the  New  York 
Post,  on  May  1  1942.  carried  a  story  which 
accused  Senat'  a  •  -h  of  tjeing  a  frequent 
visitor  a%  a  hou.^  ^i  ^t gradation  in  Brcoklyn 
where  American  soldiers  and  sailers  were 
plied  with  liquor  by  Naz.  agents  Tills  story 
was  Investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 


\  r>r>r  \'T  \  i  \-    -r, 


Till 


\  X' 
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•A  ■  bellev*.  does 
:-  luoet  of  the 


Coll  tmnist  Paul    |    that    too.  they  only  mirror  the  whole  people. 
dtiBfjiloD  lu  the    I    II  the  Congres&aiau  is  a  misfit  or  iX  he  u>  tied 


I  said  these  exercises  marked  the  successlul 
couclusioii,  but  that  ifi  true  only  as  it  l£  true 


the  war  as  the  people  of  European  and  Asiatic 
nations  do.  but  It  is  impossible  in  the  United 
States,  impossible  for  you  in  this  schoolroom 


Feels  the  gush  ol  Joy  or  shame. 
In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race 
All  the  rest  have  equal  claim." 


wr.ere  American  soiaurs  ana  bbuhb  ».ci^ 
plied  with  liquor  by  NaZi  agents.  Tills  story 
was  Investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
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Investigation  and  found  by  ...f  flia  .a.  B.- 
re«u  of  In»»«tig«tion  and  the  Ui^^ed  Statea 
Senate    to    br    *•  f      • 

foundation  wha'  I    >■    ' 

paper  in  Tain  for  m.y  ed;' 
auch  an  unspeakably  foul  a:, 
tack  on  a  Member  of  the  United  plates  i^- 
ate  Apparently  you  did  not  disipprov 
auch  tacuca  •tron«ly  enouRh  to  say  ao  Now 
you  print  a  letter  referring  slikhtlngly  to 
Senator  Walsh  and  adopting  tie  selfsame 
tactics  as  the  New  York  P  Nt     -^  you  are 

acting  aa  an  Integral  par*  :..'  j;  machine, 

national  in  scope,  and  agitm.  ijiaybe  not. 
Mayt>e  It  la  Just  a  cuincidf r.re  that  your 
edtu>rlal   policlea   follow   ao  these    of 

the  New  York  Post  in  thl.-  ...  >  :  Ti^.ne.ss. 
Let  U5  dismlas  this  unpleasant  u  >■     a  the 

thought    that   dirty   met  hoc*.  >j     -    ippeal 

to  dirty  people 

You  itate  in  your  letter  that  Gjurinan  and 
Halx  are  men  of  many  worcl~-  v-J-.thful.  in 
experienced  opportunists.  p< 
of     self-eateem     and     self-...-  ^ 
e<te<»m    and    self-assurance,    ye 
Belf-r«teem    comes   from    a   clear 


of  plenty 

Self- 

.!       F  litor, 

c^M-cience 

•nd  self-awurance  come*  from  b<4in«  able  to 
aleep  niKht«      Self-<»5teem  and  ^'  ranee 

flow  from   the  knowledije   that  ■     ftons 

rattle  tn  our  closets  and  that,  unlike  the 
Btnghamton  Press,  we  do  not  hav  •  to  change 
our  tune  every  time  some  cabal  stic  clique 
anapa  the  whip 

As  I  stated  tn  opening  this  letter  your 
alires  in  printing:  letters 
You  do  not  fTUn  letters 
ConUtinmg  adierse  crltici.'.m  ^  cu  like  to 
dlah  it  out  You  cant  take  it.  This  letter 
undoubtedly  will  not  appear  in  yo  ir  columns 
You  shall  hear  more  of  it  anon 
Cordially  yours, 

Pacl  T    Gorman. 


LacK   ot    Facts   Cause  Conluwo 
Have  the  Facts 


1      Let    L' 


PX-T\-ION   OF   Hh-\! 


HON   J  H.4RRY  McGRlXOR 


IN  THE  HOUSE  C  ^    HE;  :  F     r'      \TIVES 

Wfdntsday  June  10.  1S42 


1( 


Mr    McGREGOi;      M:     > 
lieve  the  general  puo-ic  is  tt; 
fu^ed  regarding  the  rubber  sit 
confused  that   if  Nation-wide 
of   gasoline   were   inaugurated 
would   be   received   by   the 
mix'^d  emotions,  to  5ay  the 
to    inaugurate    Nation-wide 
which  w.ll  seriously  endanger 
ence  of  probably  more  than  4i 
business  establishments  befo: , 
are  fully  convinced  of  its 
my  opinion,  simply  inviting 
ble  in  enforcing  it. 

Let  me  explain  what  has 
think  it  wa.s  early  ,:    .T  :   ; 
the  departments  i;.  '.V  i    ..: 
to   the  press   the   information 
mllltarv    ^'"■v'.ces    would    nee'- 
mately  t^  >  i  0  '.ons  of  rubber 
This  would  mean  approximr 
tons  per  yet^tr     J'lst  la.st  we>k 
tian  Scienf     M   :.;tor  publisiv 
the  rubber  .Nituaiion.   iiid  r.\  : 
the  mllltarv  need?    p..-  .':..:■ 
shown    :i-    t   .:■_    66 '.1  000    :.  r. - 


.<  r,  I  be- 

ibly  con- 

lation — so 

rationing 

today.   It 

people   with 

ast.     And 

rationing, 

the  exist- 

^  O'.o  .mall 

:;u  people 

neceisity.  Is,  in 

sei  lous  trou- 


happened.    I 

it  one  of 
1  released 

that  the 
arproxi- 
:    ::vmth. 

.-   :  0  noo 

:.-    C;ii.5- 

ales  on 
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al:er  checking  with  the  rubber  Industry 
and  the  rubber  reclaimers,  that  the  mili- 
•ir  -"eds  Will  be  395.000  tons  a  year, 
J.:. J.  me  part  of  this  amount  will  be  re- 
claimed rubber.  Just  the  other  day  the 
W  P  B  or  O  P  A.  authorized  an  increase 
•  price  of  scrap  rubber  from  $18 
per  ton.  f.  o.  b.  reclaimers"  plants  to  $25 
per  ton  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  all  figures  as  to  con- 
sumption of  rubber  for  highway  trans- 
portation use  the  year  1941  or  1940. 
Everyone  knows  that  in  each  of  these 
years  all  records  of  tire  sales  were  broken 
because  the  consumers  were  high-pres- 
sured by  automobile  and  tire  salesmen  to 
buy  cars  and  tires  to  get  ahead  of  infla- 
tion or  by  the  fear  that  both  cars  and 
tires  would  be  unobtainable.  In  1938, 
probably  a  more  normal  year  for  com- 
parative purposes,  the  total  consumption 
of  rubber  for  all  purposes  is  reported  to 
have  been  437.000  tons. 

I  am  not  attempting  further  to  con- 
fuse anyone.  I  merely  want  to  make  the 
suggestion  that  all  who  are  interested  in 
Nation-wide  rationing  of  gasoline  to  con- 
serve rubber  ought  first  to  arrange  to 
provide  the  public  with  the  absolute  facts 
as  to  the  rubber  situation.  These  facts, 
in  my  judgment,  should  be  compiled  by  a 
group  who  are  qualified  to  do  a  job  so 
complete  and  removed  from  the  suspicion 
of  bias  that  the  public  will  be  fully  and 
completely  convinced. 

I  have  not  seen,  and  I  am  wondering 
whether  any  Member  of  this  House  has 
seen,  a  report  from  O.  P.  A.  showing  how 
many  new  passenger-car  and  truck  tires 
were  in  stock  in  the  hands  of  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers,  and  jobbers  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  when  the  stocks  of  tires  were 
frozen.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why 
this  information  should  be  withheld? 


Pen. 


mm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON    P.U'L  CUNNINGHAM 

Of    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Widnesday.  June  10.  1942 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der  permission  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  a  poem  entitled  "Pen- 
sions," written  by  Clyda  Ward,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa: 

PENSIONS 

I'm  a  common  human  belli' 

I  gue^s  I  m  awful  slow. 
But  Id  like  to  ask  one  question 

Of  them  that  ought  to  know. 

Us  old  folks  long  have  had  a  bill 

Down  there  in  Washington 
To  pension  them  of  sixty  years. 

You  know  that  ain't  so  young. 

But  how  they've  kicked  that  bill  around. 

It  Is  a  shame  to  see. 
They  think  thirty  bucks  a  month 

Is  enough  fer  ycu  and  me. 

I    eripes  "em  even  to  give  that 

To  common  folk  and  pore. 
They  talk  and  argue  all  around 

To  squeeze  it  down  some  more. 


(    I 


III) 


The  strangest  thing  about  it  all, 

It  took  heaps  more  to  fill 
The  big  stomlcks  of  our  Congressmen 

When  they  put  through  their  bill. 

Now  this  here's  what  1  want  to  know. 
Ain't  stomlcks    bout  the  same? 

If  not.  why  don't  they  see  a  doc, 
'Er  that  there  bill  explain. 

Now  that  election  time  Is  near 
They've  started  out  with  vim. 

To  tell  us  what  they'll  do  fer  us 
If  we  will  vote  them  In. 

But  when  landed  In  their  oflQce, 
What    "pears  so   strange    to  me. 

They  all  seem  to  be  afflicted 
With  a  loss  of  memory. 

When  there's  talk  of  grant  In'  pensions. 

Especially  to  the  old  folk. 
Someone  starts  to  yell  "Inflation! 

The  country  will  go  broke." 

But  fer  every  other  project. 
That  ever  you  could  name. 

The  money  comes  In  a  roUin'  In. 
Say.  what  Is  this  here  game? 

Now  to  stop  this  talk  of  pensions, 
This  way  might  help  a  lot. 

Bunch  us  old  folks  all  together 
And  shoot  us  on  the  spot. 

—Clyda  Ward. 


A  Great  I;ui,i~trv  Thr<  atencd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TA-nVES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1942 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal  of  June  8, 
1942: 

A     GREAT    INDUSTRY    THREATENED 

Reports  persist  at  Washington  that  the 
Government  will  extend  gasoline-rationing 
orders,  now  In  effect  In  17  Eastern  States,  to 
the  entire  country  no  later  than  the  1st  of 
July.  The  latest  Indication  of  such  Intent 
comes  from  Donald  Nelson,  head  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  and  the  plan  is  understood 
to  have  President  Roosevelt's  tentative  ap- 
proval, at  least;  the  project  may  be  aban- 
doned when  the  rising  tide  of  protest  from 
other  sections  of  the  country  has  had  time  to 
make  itself  felt. 

From  all  appearances  the  President  and 
Mr  Nelson  are  yielding  to  pressure  from  the 
seaboard  States,  some  of  whose  citizens  are 
advancing  the  argument  that  if  they  cannot 
have  gasoline  for  their  cars,  owners  of  auto- 
mobile* in  the  South  and  West  should  also 
be  compelled  to  go  without — a  contention 
that  Is  too  silly  for  serious  consideration 
There  is  no  shortage  of  gasoline,  only  a  lack 
of  transportation,  even  in  the  Eastern  States: 
there  is  no  shortage  of  either  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  certainly  In  many  of  the 
oU-producing  States  there  is  an  enormous 
surplus  of  gasoline. 

"The  ls5ue  "  says  the  St  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat, 'is  whether  a  short-sighted  policy  should 
be  adcpt«d  which  permits  the  Government  to 
wreck  the  oil  Indtistry.  with  economic  ramifi- 
cations that  Include  wholesale  bankruptcy. 
Irreparable  losses  In  revenue  to  State  govern- 
ments and  cities,  and  the  elimination  of 
thousands  of  small  businesses  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  petroleum  sufiplies  directly  or 
Indirectly."    This,  we  believe,  is  a  threat  that 
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should  be  verv  r  r*  r  i 
eral  authoritu.-  if  ih 
Ing  persist,  regardle--- 
should  act  prom;  -v  ; 
If  It  be  argued  t!-a 
Intended  to  cons*  .  ; 
contention)   Congr- s- 


V  wf;c!ii  d  bv  '  h»  Fed- 
-e  .:  i  :ia!Vf  il  •:,rirr.- 
ct  pri  •(-•^  C-  :.c:eh- 
put  a  stop  to  it. 
.:asoline  rationing  is 
ii)ber  I  and  that  Is  the 
iiould  say  to  the  ad- 
ministration officials  that  automobUe  owners 
are  not  fools,  and  are  not  to  be  treated  as 
such.  The  man  v.  •:  a  worn  set  ol  tires  is 
perfectly  aware  that  when  these  are  gone  he 
will  not  be  able  to  buy  others  He  is  going 
to  save  rubber  on  his  own  account  and  to 
serve  his  own  purpose — and  he  knows.  If 
the  War  Production  Board  does  not.  that 
tires  storeo  away  In  a  garage,  because  of  lack 
of  fuel  or  for  any  other  reason,  will  deterior- 
ate from  nonuse.  But  if  every  automobile 
now  in  service  in  the  United  States,  some 
30.000.000  of  them,  should  be  laid  up  lor  the 
duration  ol  the  war.  it  would  not  mean  a 
single  pound  of  rubber  for  use  ol  the  Army 
and  Navy — unless  the  Government  should 
confiscate  them.  That,  we  believe.  Is  out  of 
the  question. 

But  if  gasoline  rationing  for  the  48  States 
is  ordered,  each  car  owner  being  permitted 
to  purchase  but  3  gallons  a  week,  the  petro- 
leum industry,  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
country,  will  be  compelled  to  retire  from 
business  and  with  it  wUl  go  many  other 
related  enterprises.  It  will  mean,  also,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  to  be  thrown 
cut  of  employment — oil-field  workers,  filling- 
station  attendants,  garage  men.  storage-plant 
employees,  and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. When  these  workers  have  been  forced 
into  Idleness,  rentals  from  all  such  estab- 
lishments will  cease.  The  unemployed  men 
and  women  will  not  be  able  to  pay  their 
bills — every  retail  business  In  the  country 
will  be  adversely  affected.  And  in  addition, 
the  tax  structure  will  be  thrown  out  of  bal- 
ance—this would  be  especially  serious  in 
Louisiana.  Texas,  and  Arkansas  where  a  great 
proportion  of  State  revenues  come  from  oil 
and  gasoline,  automobile  and  accessory 
dealers. 

There  should  be  an  open  hearing  and  a 
free  discussion  of  gasoline  rationing  before 
such  drastic  and  unnecessary  rules  are  or- 
dered into  effect,  and  Congress  will  be  dere- 
lict In  Its  duty  If  It  fails  to  demand  that 
both  sides  have  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  views. 


No  Rubber-Stamp  Congressmen  in 
Michigan 


FXTKNSION   OF  RFMAEKS 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    HE-IKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10,  1942 

Mr.  DONDERO  M  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  South  Lyon  Herald,  a  newspaper 
published  at  South  Lyon,  Mich.,  in  my 
concrp.<;sional  district,  under  date  of  June 
4.  194. '  w  nich  squarely  states  the  case 
in  response  to  an  artic  1'  w^  -rh  apjjeared 
last  Sunday  in  two  of  ■!.'  inetropolitan 
dailies  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  a  move  to 
discredit  manv  Mirhiean  C(^r.cTr"^smpn 
which  speaks  t   r  I'-^t  t 

NO   RUBEER  ^';':  t.Mr    .     Nf,kFs.sMF\-    !N    %::    Hi.'.N 

Last  Sunday  tw  V»  :•  it  dailies,  in  an  ap- 
parently concent.;  ii-_ve  to  discredit  many 
Michigan  Congressmen,  published  a  table 
showing   how    nil    Michigan    Representatives 


and  Senator>^  h ni  voted  on  the  measures 
which  the  p.p*'-  ^ih!l'  w-re  "closely  identi- 
fied with  the  w.-.i  <  :l  rt  The  date  of  some 
of  these  votes  goes  back  to  February  1939. 

It  Is  odd  that  the  pap)ers  can  go  back  3 
years  and  say  that  the  bills  were  "closely 
Identified  with  the  war  effort."  The  voters  of 
this  country  were  not  then  Informed  that 
the  bills  in  question  were  part  of  a  war  effort. 
Indeed,  the  administration  made  loud  dis- 
claimers at  that  time,  and  even  a  year  and  a 
half  later,  that  we  were  not  engaged  in  a 
war  effort,  and  by  its  actions  led  the  people 
to  believe  there  was  no  great  danger  of  a  war 
in  the  Pacific  During  1939.  1940.  and  even 
during  the  greater  part  ol  1941  the  voters 
of  this  country  learned  little  from  the  ad- 
ministration about  the  dangerous  possibili- 
ties that  lay  In  the  Pacific  'Washington  kept 
all  eyes  on  the  European  war 

But  even  if  this  were  not  so.  It  Is  hard 
to  understand  how  the  Detroit  dallies  can, 
at  this  late  date,  take  Congressmen  to  task 
for  not  acting  as  stooges  for  the  all-powerful 
administration  forces  Most  of  these  men 
were  returned  to  office  in  1940.  indicating 
that  they  acted  in  conformity  with  voters' 
wishes. 

If,  however,  the  Detroit  papers  would  like 
to  make  a  chart  showing  a  100 -percent  ap- 
proval of  a  leader's  wishes,  It  is  suggested 
they  publish  the  vote  of  the  German  Reichs- 
tag during  the  past  3  years.  They  wouldn't 
find  a  "No"  vote  to  mar  the  record. 

It's  different  in  the  United  Stales. 


Cost  ot  A.  .\.  A.  to  Oregon  Farmers 


i :  r    .  i  .■ ".  1  ■  r>  > 
OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF   OHXGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  10,  1942 

AL  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  misinformation  spread  in 
Oregon  in  regard  to  what  the  A.  A.  A. 
has  cost  the  farmers;  that  is.  the  amount 
actually  taken  out  of  the  payments  by 
the  local  organizations  in  enforcing  the 
triple  A  act.  I  have  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  here  in  Washington 
to  give  me  an  exact  account  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  taken  out  of 
the  payments  due  the  farmers  in  the  va- 
rious counties  in  Oregon,  together  with 
percentages  and  averages.  This  is  of 
general  interest  because  it  removes  a 
cause  for  unjust  criticism  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  triple  A. 

I  am  informed  that  the  total  net 
amount  deducted  from  farmers'  and 
ranchers'  agricultural  and  range  con- 
ser\'ation  payments  in  Oregon  for  the 
calendar  year  1941  was  $119,154.56.  The 
average  deduction  rate  for  the  entire 
State  was  3.2  percent. 

The  attached  table  shows  the  net 
amount  deducted  for  administrative  ex- 
penses for  the  calendar  year  1941  and  the 
percentage  rate  of  deduction  for  each 
county  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  county  administrative  gross  ex- 
]>•  nses  include  not  only  expenses  incurred 
:n  ronnection  'vv;th  :hr  :.•,"  icultural  and 
r:u:sf  rnn<;.TV;i' i"!!  p:oerain.  but  also  -he 
(';>-■*  'f  iirtmin;-' ' '":!' e  ''v^  seed-i:'i'''"!'v.t'^e 
program  and  the  marketing- quota  and 
rcmrrr^dify-loan   programs.     The   seed- 
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I  herewith  present  the  statistics  t- 
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r'aneers  From  .Axi5  Radio  Propaganda  — 
Stirve\  by  Noau-ctar.an  ,'\nti-Naii 
League 


EXTENSION  OF  RLMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAs.s'.rnrsrTT 
IN  THE  HOU*~F  >Jf    •r.'r^  '-:}■.■  h .   ■. 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1942 
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Mr.  LAM  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  n:y  jLmaiks  In  the  Cowgfes- 
siONAL  Record,  I  am  inserting  a  survey 
of  short-wave  broadcasts  originating 
with  Axis  propagandists  and  heard  in 
this  country  and  in  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  period  January  15  to  March  4, 
1942.  These  broadcasts  constitute  star- 
tling evidence  of  the  Nazi  propaganda 
technique  of  "divide  and  conquer." 

Simultaneously  beamed  at  IKt^ners  in 
the  United  States  and  in  G  <  >  iiiitain. 
these  Ax:-  br'iadfa^i-  :  :•■  :•;.■■-■  with 
false  ..'V1  (■,;:  •.i;.i,:  c!'  :>  ;i  <Ttions, 
clever!  V  ri  ' ;  (  1  to  make  the  people  of 
each  country  sospicious  of  their  Alhes 
in  the  other. 


\  I     r>T7mpn 
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Michigan    Congressmen,    published    a    table    |    pru^iaiu   auu    ujc   liiain-cww^  m-"-"   — •-        T    VC        "      ^ 
showing  how  aU  Michigan  Representatives  I   commodity-loan  programs.     The   seed-  I  In  the  other. 
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This  suney  of  Axis  &hort-w;ive  propa- 
ganda IS  contained  in  a  pr»  ss  release 
ts5utd  on  April  6.  1942.  by  the  Non- 
SfCiarian  Anti-Na2i  League,  ihose  na- 
tional office  is  at  165  West  Forty-sixth 
Street.  New  York  City.  The  Antl-Nazl 
League  IS  an  organization  of  lo:  al  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  exposing  ind  fiKht 
InK  Nazi  propaganda  since  193: 

The  text  of  the  statement  a<  issued  by 
Prof.  James  H.  Sheldon,  chairman  of  the 
leagues  beard  of  directors,  fr  'ow 

A  principal  objective  of  Na/; 
tiThnlque   today  is  to  ' 
twern     the     United     N.i 
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group*  Within  them  Some  of  the  mo«t  out- 
•taiiding  examples  of  thla  techn  que  are  to 
be  found  m  Axis  short-wave  broadcasts, 
which  make  completely  oppoeite  a««ertions  in 
vtatemenu  beamed  simultanecui'ly  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Great  Brits  in. 

For  example — to  qunte  words  tctually  re- 
corded during  the  past  few  weeks — the  Nazi 
broadcaster  says  to  America     'England  will 

rrATTMIMT    aaOADCAST    TO    CatM     BRITAIN 

(1)  January  15  ( Tokyo  i  ■*  ans  fVght 
with  particular  brutality  i  .  .  o  troops, 
chained  to  one  another,  are  sent  o  the  front 
line  while  the  American  units  shield  them 
•elves  behind  them 

(2)  February  6  iNazl);  The  Bijitlsh  troops 
which  had  been  stationed  in  Ncrth  Ireland 
will  now  be  released  for  active  «.  rvice  The 
British  do  the  OKhtlng  while  ih^  Americans 
Curry  on  in  the  home  garrisons 

(3)  February  6  (Nazi  to  Bntalnl  The  stra- 
tegic directions  are  dictated  solely  by  Was-h- 
ington      Wa.»hinKton  orders.  Chu  chill  obej-s. 

(4>  February  (N.izJ  to  Britain  i  Bolshevism 
Will  be  introduced  into  Britain  u  iCer  Amen 
can  and  Jewish  domination  I^•  rybody  will 
be  put  to  »ork  at  long,  dreary  hcur>.  picketed 
by  American  troc^;*.  who  will  tcc^py  a  privi- 
leged p«>.s:tjon 

(5»  February  19  (Nazi  to  Br  tain)  :  The 
landing  of  American  troops  in  Britain  is 
merely  Roosevelt  s  means  cf  keejiiiw:  Britain 
In  subjection,  to  take  care  that  the  British 
'  e  to  wage  war  for  Americ.i  and  pay  to 

petipy 

i6i    h  \       i:   The  elitry  of   the 

tJnited  .-  Asr  is  no  a>et  to  Brit- 

ain but  on  the  contrary  a  nipst  decided 
liability 


(7i  February  12  ( English  i  N 
American  planes  were  put  at  the 
the  de'-  t  Singapore 

<8i    f  17      (Frltzsche* 

-has  not  yet  '.  that  the  Ur.: 

rcaolved  to  r.^.;.         the  last  Tom 


(9  Febni-ary  27  ( Luxembcurg 
The  British  Empire  had  to  take  t 
<  ••  I  utbreak  cf 

I  who  had  no 

the  Bntisi'   1 
<*uvers  in  t;:- 
24     ( Fntzsche  i 
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rknia 


tiie  ni.. 
riei  ou 

(10 1   February 
obtained  the  highest  price  ever 
war    material    In    the    destroyer 
The    North    Americans    are    ti'.e, 
with  this  most  successful  blac 
of  all  time 

Ult    February      24      (English 
wants    world    domination    for 
achieve  this  he  first  encouraged 
•In  to  start  war  with  the  Axis 
he  wants   a   long  war   to   rum 
c.'»u.««ed  the  British  Dominions  t 
bricks  on   the   motherland  and 
United  States 

(12)    Febru.iry  21   (German): 
nerchants    still    do    not    see    hi 
driven  to  the  wall  by  the  robust 
Tankeea. 
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fight  to  the  last  drop  of  Iowa  blood  "  Then 
he  readjusts  his  microphone  and  says  to 
England:  "The  United  States  is  resolved  to 
fight  to  the  last  Tommy."  By  such  insidi- 
ous calumnies  the  Axis  seeks  to  cultivate 
anti-British  feeling  in  America,  and  to  plant 
distrust  of  us  In  the  hearu  of  cur  English 
Allies. 

In  the  following  table  the  left-hand  col- 
umn contains  statements  made  on  the  Axis 
short-wave  directed  toward  listeners  in  Great 
Britain  The  right-hand  column  contains 
statements  relative  to  the  same  subjecta 
made  on  the  Axis  short-wave  directed  toward 
Uoteners  in  the  United  States.  These  ex- 
ampl*"3  were  all  recorded  during  the  period 
between  January  15  and  March  4.  1942 

The  place  of  origin  of  the  broadcast,  or 
name  of  the  sponsor,  is  given  in  parentheses 
at  the  opening  of  each  statement  quoted 
Renvember  that  in  working  with  short-wave 
radio  it  is  easy  to  adjust  the  apparatus  so 
that  the  broadcast  can  be  heard  in  only  one 
direction — that  is.  British  listeners  cannot 
hear  what  is  being  said  to  America  and  vice 
ver^a 

STATIMENT     BROADCAST    TO    THE    CNITTD    STATXS 

(1)  January  31  (Nazi):  British  officers  are 
having  recourse  to  terrorism  in  order  to  com- 
pel the  Indians  to  fight  at  the  most  dangerous 
points  (in  Malaya) . 

(2)  February  4  (Nazi):  So  long  as  the 
mothers  of  the  United  States  are  so  willing 
England  will  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  Iowa 

blCK.4. 

(3)  January  29  (Nazi  to  America):  The 
British  determine  Washington's  policy. 
Churchill  requests,  Roosevelt  obeys. 

(4)  February  (Nazi  to  America):  The 
United  States  of  America  will  soon  have  to 
submit,  under  the  political  machinery  of 
Roc^evelt,  to  a  mixture  of  Bolshevism  and 
feudalism. 

(5»  January  27  (Nazi  to  America):  The 
British  no  longer  consider  1*  necessary  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  they  determine  Washing- 
tons  policy  The  matter  of  sending  Ameri- 
can troops  to  Northern  Ireland  ts  a  perfect 
Illustration. 

(6i  February  24  (Italian):  Britain  would 
already  be  en  her  knees  in  the  dust  but  for 
the  two  crutches  provided  by  the  United 
States  cf  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Soci.ilist  Republics. 

(7)  February  15  (German):  Singapore  has 
proved  finally  that  Britain  can  be  saved  new 
only  by  her  allies 

i8)  February  25  (Rome  in  English):  Mr. 
Churchill  Is  old.  England  is  old.  And 
Churchill  is  glad  that  young  Americans  live 
who  are  ready  to  give  their  own  lives  for  the 
cause  Churchill's  words  were  very  clear — 
America  may  take  part  in  the  victory. 

(9l  February  25  (Rome  In  English): 
Churchill  did  everything  to  get  Japan  into 
this  war  when  all  other  efforts  to  bring  in 
the  United  States  of  America  had  failed. 


(10)  February  2  (German)  :  Sunday  Pic- 
torial quoted  as  saying  that  the  United  States 
can  never  save  Britain.  America  is  very  dis- 
appointed al  the  return  she  has  obtained  for 
having  sacrificed  her  badly  needed  planes, 
tanks,  and  guns  to  Britain. 

(11)  February  16  (Kaltenbach) :  America 
could  perfectly  well  have  kept  out  of  this 
war.  It  is  not  too  late  yet.  By  realizing  that 
neither  Asia  nor  Africa  nor  Europe  concerns 
her.  she  could  still  keep  the  lives  of  her  youth 
safe. 


(I'i)  March  4  (English)  :  The  entire  wealth 
of  America  is  being  thrown  into  the  ocean. 
Nothing  will  tie  received  In  exchange  for  all 
this  lend-lease. 


RECORD 

It  is  appropriate.  In  connection  with  these 
examples  of  Nazi  propaganda,  to  recall  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  8  warning  in  his  message  to 
Congress.  January  6.  1942.  whi'n  he  said: 

"We  must  guard  against  d. visions  among 
ourselves  and  among  all  the  other  United 
Nations.  Hitle-  will  try  again  to  breed  mis- 
trust and  suspicion  between  one  individual 
and  another,  one  group  and  another,  one 
race  and  another,  one  government  and  an- 
other. He  will  try  to  use  the  sime  technique 
of  falsehood  and  rumor  mongering  with 
which  he  divided  France  from  Britain." 

These  propaganda  broadcasts  are  perfect 
illustrations  of  the  thing  that  the  F>resident 
warned  against  and  that  the  Office  of  Facts 
and  Figures  has  cautioned  the  American 
people  to  analyze  carefully.  We  know  that 
the  uso  of  such  palpable  and  outrageous  de- 
vices by  Hitler's  short-wave  liars  will  only 
confirm  the  sensible  men  and  women  of  the 
Un'ted  States  and  Great  Br. tain  in  their 
resolve  to  destroy  the  Axis. 


Connecticut  M  »ni;t.if  t;tr.T<  Prote'<t  Time 
Consumed  n  Fiiins:  Fornix  A  and  B  ol 
the  Office  0'    Price   Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


\'.hS   IF  ROY  D   TOWNS 

f  )t    (_  t  '  ."N  .N  t  '    i.  a   '^  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1942 

Mr.  DOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  have  received 
protests  from  business  concerns  generally 
concerning  the  multitudinous  reports 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  file  with 
the  numerous  Federal  agoncics.  This 
storm  of  protest  has  been  gradually  ris- 
ing, but  I  believe  that  it  reached  its  peak 
upon  receipt  of  Forms  A  and  B.  which 
are  the  annual  and  interim  financial  re- 
ports required  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, supposedly  to  provide  cer- 
tain basic  financial  information  to  effec- 
tuate the  purpose  of  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  of  1942. 

It  is  true,  at  the  moment,  that  filing  is 
optional,  but  in  the  letter  cf  transmittal, 
after  pointing  out  this  fact,  reference  is 
made  to  the  Tact  that  the  Administrator 
has  the  power  to  make  it  compulsory. 
From  the  numerous  letters  that  are 
flooding  my  office  from  Connecticut 
manufacturers,  I  find  the  reason  for 
much  of  the  indignation  ts  that  these 
long  and  complicated  orms  ask  questions 
which  have  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  the 
matter  of  prices  and  there  is  a  feeling 
that  the  information  desired  is  to  be 
used  for  after-the-war  organization  of 
industry  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Entirely  discounting  the  purported 
reason  for  filing  these  forms,  the  con- 
sumption of  time  and  manpower  will 
greatly  outweigh  the  possible  benefits 
which  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
considers  will  result.  The  manufactur- 
ers, in  common  with  industry  generally, 
are  engaged  in  a  strenuous  effort  to  fill 
war  contracts  faithfully  and  on  time, 
and  they  are  ready  to  make  all  reason- 
able sacrifices  to  win  this  war.  Many 
concerns  are  now  producing  ten  times 
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necessary  personnel  to  dig  out  informa- 
tion for  the  completion  of  a  26-page 
annual  report  and  a  15-page  interim 
report? 

The  manufacturers  who  have  protested 
to  me  have  all  signified  a  willingness  to 
cooperate  by  completing  a  simplified  ver- 
sion of  the  forms  A  and  B  which  em- 
brace questions  pertinent  only  to  the 
problem  cf  price  control. 

I  hope  a  sufficient  number  of  my  col- 
leagues will  add  their  voice  to  mine, 
urging  that  a  simplified  form  be  issued 
in  lieu  of  the  present  forms,  to  the  end 
that  the  manufacturers  are  relieved  of 
this  burden  and  the  time  consumed  in 
this  job  be  spent  on  our  war  effort. 


Who  Are  My  tinemies 


IN 
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HON.  WILLIAM  B  BARRY 


or    .Nt.VV     Y  .)!  K 


HOl'SE  OF  REPRESENT. 


U^,  (!■;■ 


Jm\e  10.  1942 


:,!;.  BAiiRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  national 
organization,  known  a.s  the  Union  for 
Democratic  Action,  has  established  a 
purge  list  of  3  Senators  and  26  Repre- 
sentatives. I  happen  to  be  one  of  the 
proposed  purgees. 

The  reason  this  group  advances  for 
their  opposition  to  me  is  my  record  on 
foreign  policy  before  Pearl  Haibor. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  mind  anyone  opposing 
me  for  that  reason  or  any  other  reason. 
I  never  expect  to  be  elected  unanimously 
and  am  well  aware  that  every  time  I  cast 
a  vote  on  a  controversial  measure.  I  in- 
cur the  displeasure  of  some  voters  and 
sometimes  they  vote  against  me  in  the 
following  election.  I  feel  that  my  job  is 
to  represent  the  majority  of  my  constit- 
uents to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  I  have 
done  that  at  all  times.  In  fact,  my  views 
on  foreign  policy  coincided  with  theirs, 
and  as  I  have  previously  stated,  I  have 
no  alibis  to  offer  nor  apologies  to  make. 
At  present  all  good  Americans  in  my  dis- 
trict are  out  to  win  the  war  as  quickly 
as  possible,  regardless  of  what  their 
views  were  before  Pearl  Harbor.  So  much 
for  that. 

Now  let  us  lift  the  ma;  k  from  the  group 
who  are  operating  under  the  name  of  the 
Union  f  •  D'  -t-  •<  rr  r  .flrtion  so  that  my 
enemif  wJi  Iv  ■■■•  n  \n  their  true  light. 
I  am  informed  that  they  held  a  meeting 
in  Queens  Countv  nn  Mnnriay  n'Pht  and 
established  a  !"in,  I),  i'm  :i  wna-'v  the 
name  of  t^--  I).  ::--.■- a-  r  Citizens  Com- 
mittee of  Q;:(  l:;,^. 

This  local  name  is  just  one  of  the  many 
front  names  they  operate  under.  It  is 
the  same  technique  that  Ear!  Broudf^i 
u.sed -when  he  falsified  hi>  ;  a  >><:-- 
same  person,  different  names. 


Is  it  not  significant  that  CongresMiiaii 
Marcantonio,  who.  following  the  Ccm- 
munisi  Party  line,  having  voted  against 
every  measure  to  strengthen  our  Nation 
before  Nazi  Germany  attacked  Com- 
munist Russia,  is  not  on  their  purge  list. 

Is  it  not  rather  strange  that  men  like 
Congressir.i:  .--mith  of  Virginia,  Dies  of 
Texas,  Cox  .i  ueorgia,  and  Starnes  of 
Alabama,  who  consistently  .supported  the 
President's  foreign  policy  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  are  included  on  their  purge  list? 

In  hght  of  these  lacls  their  altitude 
toward  me  appears  to  make  no  sense. 
The  answer  is  that  the  Union  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  knows  that  I  am  an  un- 
compromising foe  of  communism  and 
that  I  know  too  much  about  their  tech- 
nique and  tactics  to  be  ever  taken  in  by 
them.  That  is  also  the  reason  why 
they  are  against  Congressmen  Dies  and 
Starnes,  whose  committee  has  exposed 
them  tune  and  time  again.  That  is  the 
reason  they  are  against  all  Members  on 
their  purge  list.  All  other  reasons  tliey 
give  are  merely  pretexts. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  officers  of  \he 
Union  for  Democratic  Action  are  well- 
known  fellow  travelers  of  the  Commu- 
nists. You  may  say  to  me,  What  evidence 
have  you  to  support  your  contention? 

My  answer  is  that  in  the  files  of  the 
State  Department  can  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Tlie  Union  for  Democratic  Action,  despite 
its  name,  is  an  aggregation  of  persons  whose 
chief  claim  to  public  attention  is  their  long 
record  of  affiliation  with  front  organizations 
of  the  Communibt  Party. 

In  support  of  that  statement,  I  again 
quote  the  files  of  the  State  Department: 

The  case  against  the  Union  lor  Democratic 
Action  may  be  stated  in  brief  by  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  its  outstanding 
leaders  have  long  records  of  iiflillalion  with 
the  numerous  front  organiZiitions  of  tiie 
Communist  Party. 

EIGHT    TTPICAL   TRAVEI-ERS 

To  Cite  only  a  few  of  these  individuals,  the 
following  may  be  named;  Reirhold  Niebuhr, 
Freda  Kirchway.  John  L.  Childit,  Frank  King- 
don,  A.  Philip  Randolph.  Herman  F.  Reistig, 
Margaret  Forsyth,  and  Morris  Schapprer. 
Tliese  eight  Individuals,  who  are  typical  of 
the  entire  members  of  the  Union  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  have  had  al  least  192  afflUa- 
tlons  with  Communist  front  organizations. 
The  affiliations  wuh  Communisit  fronts  of  aU 
the  members  of  the  union  would  represent 
a  grand  total  of  several  thoustnd. 

Glancing  at  the  list  of  Communist  fronts 
In  which  the  foregoing  eight  individuals  have 
been  active  as  leaders,  we  find  the  following: 
American  League  Alm;  i  '  War  and  Fascism, 
American  League  t  P<  .>  e  and  Democracy, 
American  Committte  for  Democracy  and  In- 
tellectual Freedom,  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign  Born,  Medical  Bureau 
and  North  American  Committee  to  Aid 
Spanish  Democracy,  American  Student  Union, 
American  You'':  r  :  r^^';=.  National  Negro 
Congress,  the  N'  -v  M  -t '^  the  Communist 
Party,  and  the  Loat-  i.     :  .\merican  writers. 

Permit  me  to  reiterate  that  the  opposi- 
tion of  this  scurrilous  crowd  whom  I  am 
now  suing  for  libel  and  whom  the  Dies 
committee  is  now  investigating  at  my 
request,  and  that  of  others,  is  ,A..-t  a  on 
my  unrelenting  opposition  to  com- 
munism— and  for  no  other  reason. 


Controiltd    Economy      F.ditonal    bv    Tom 
Ljtider,  ol  Georgia 


EXTENSION  OF  Kr:vIA;.KS 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  YOLMOirt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1942 

Mr.  PLUMLEY  M  Speaker,  In  the 
person  of  Tom  Luiu.  r  the  State  of 
Georgia  has  one  of  the  most  able  and 
efficient  commissioners  of  agriculture  of 
any  State  in  the  Union. 

He  "knows  his  onions,"  and  when  he 
speaks  it  is  well  for  anybody  to  listen. 
You  may  be  sure  he  has  thought  the 
problem  through  from  every  possible 
angle,  and  his  solution  Is  usually  cor- 
rect. He  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
opinion. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  a  careful 
reader  of  the  editorials  Commissioner 
Linder  writes  for  the  Georgia  Market 
Bulletin,  and  of  late  I  have  been  particu- 
larly interested  to  see  how  he  has  han- 
dled questions  with  which  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Agriculture 
has  been  wrestling  since  last  December. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  one  of 
Commissioner  binder's  editorials,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Jime  10  issue  of  the 
Georgia  Market  Bulletin  and  entitled 
"Controlled  Economy": 

CONTROIXEO  ECONOMY 

(By  Tom  Linder) 

On  May  20,  1942,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  (not  a  committee  amendment) 
introduceo  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  per- 
mitting com  and  wheat  to  be  sold  at  85  per- 
cent of  what  Wlckard  says  is  parity  for  corn. 

Since  the  adoption  of  that  amendment 
cotton  has  gone  down  17  per  bale,  com  has 
gone  down  4  cents  per  bushel,  wheat  4  cents 
per  bushel,  and  oats  5  cents  per  bushel. 

This  amendment  was  a  sHclt  trick  engi- 
neered by  Morgenthau  and  Wlckard,  In  con- 
junction with  three  Senators,  to  sabotage  the 
farm  bloc  and  put  agricultural  commodities 
tumbling  downhill. 

This  was  only  one  phase  of  the  general  plan 
now  being  manipulated  by  Henderson.  Mor- 
genthau. Baruch.  Wlckard,  Glnsbeig  and  com- 
pany, to  put  Am<Tlcan  agriculture  on  an 
equality  with  South  America,  the  Ea^t  In- 
dies. Philippine  Islands,  and  other  rich  tropi- 
cal countries. 

Henderson  has  no  Idea  of  surrendering  hl« 
job  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  and  his  as- 
sociates are  making  plans  for  the  price-fixing 
administration  to  be  a  part  of  the  permanent 
set-up  of  the  F{d?ral  Governmrnt.  This  ts 
common  knowledge  in  Washington. 

The  plan  as  now  outlined  Is  for  free  trade. 
Introduced  through  special  trade  agreements 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  free  trnde 
will  only  apply  to  raw  products,  including 
Bgrlcultural  prcducts. 

The  babassu  nuts  and  other  oll-bearlng 
nuts  of  the  great  Amazon  Basin  of  Brazil, 
pork  and  beef,  com,  cotton  aid  wheat,  and 
other  agricultural  prcducts,  are  to  come  into 
America  on  an  equality  with  agricultural 
products  produced  by  American  farmers. 

Coconut  and  palm  oil  from  the  Bast  Indies 
and  Philippine  Islands  are  to  supplant  oot- 
touseed  oil,  peanut  cU.  and  soybean  oil. 
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The««  agricultural  prcxlucia 
In  countrif«  where  25  crnt*  i» 
m  doil&r  hrre  in  the  United  States 

Thi"  I*  the  fundamental  reascn 
oerate   atterr. 
;  .      .    1.  prcducta  at 

aur'.nj;  t.;e  war 

Every  sane  man  knows  that   It 
talk  about   prices  of  farm   produc^ 
Inflation      Every  reasonable  man 
It  ;»  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
lean  farmer  can  continue  to  prkx; 
th  in  cost 

On  the  other  hand.  If  farm  pr  ■< 
permitted  to  rise  in  price  duriiK 
then  at  the  close  of  thu  war  t< 
reduce  airricultural  products  tr  a 
wuh  those  of  South  America  and 
cf  The  »ca  would  probably  cause  'i; 
that  Wlokard.  Henderson,  and 
would  be  thrown  cut  the  window 

Th«'ir  only   chance  to  force  the 
farmer  Into  actual  equality   with 
»nd   semislave   labor  of   South 
the   Pacific    Islands.    Is    to    keep 
products  at  rock  bottom  during 

Most  cf  the  (creat  InduMrles  of 
arc  now  along  the  Atlantic  5ea 
Enfslnnd.      The     Ulea    1«    to    k<ep 
pr  ■t'ucta  b!gb  and  to  keep  Indus 
high 

The  proof  of  this  can  be  seen  by 
Ing  person  in   the  fact   that    eve 
Wa-'hiugton  Us  to  force  hiRh  la 
and    at    the    same    time    to    force 
prices 

This  does  not    make  sense  on 
th'ory 

The  States  alonfj  the  Atlantl 
where  the  Industries  of  the  Nat 
rated  are  the  Statt>s  that  are  now 
rationing  This  gas  rationlni?  wi 
smnll  bu«infs.«men  out  of  busiii 
t  are    not    wanted    by 

1  :i  Industrial  empire 

net      IS    built   on    monopoly    un 
control 

OasuUne  rationing  limited  to  t 
States  could  not  possibly  be  for  t 
cf  saving  rubber      If  saving  rubb^< 
object  of   gasoline    r 
bet'n  applied  to  all 

If  ga.>ioline  rationing  was  uiu  : 
rubber,  or  if  it  was  intended  to  - 
there  would  be  no  allotment  of  gai 
Ure  curs 

With  the  world  divided  Into  two 
ire  en   ore   hand,    with 
on  the  other  hand,  with 
8::w   »uh   a   permanent   price  con 
dpr«on      Ginsberg.     Wickard.     an 
would  be  able  to  take  the  farmer  i 
at    low    prices    and    sell    them    to 
workers   at    h'.gh    prices     and    Ran; 
high    waces    wh  ch    the    Industr 
wi  ud  receive 

The   P  •    nfH-ds   help   In 

The  Pre-  •  <  ds  help  to  win  t 

he  must  have  help  to  win  the  pei 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPtlr 

Wednesday.  June  10 

^■     WEISS     Mr  Speaker.  1 
app-al  to  the  M.  mbors  cf  th 

The  first  m.;Jor  .-■  p  in  p.t^ 
our   a":suming   world   leader 
figbt  for  freedom  is  prepaimj 
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people  for  that  fight.  Our  people  must 
be  living  in  health  and  decency  for  that 
role. 

We  cannot  have  a  section  of  our  popu- 
lation poorly  fed.  poorly  clothed,  and 
poorly  housed,  which  subject  it  to  disease 
and  make  it  a  liability  to  society — such 
a  condition  will  eat  like  a  cancer  at  the 
heart  of  the  national  well-being  until  the 
whole  becomes  infected. 

Throughout  cur  country  a  section  of 
our  population  is  in  economic  and  social 
di.-tress — our  senior  citizens.  Before  we 
can  lead  the  common  man  of  the  uni- 
verse out  of  the  wilderness  of  mi.sery, 
want,  and  poverty,  into  the  promised 
land  of  abundance,  we  must  place  our 
senior  citizens  in  their  rightful  position 
to  do  it. 

NATION .*L  HE.^LTH   BAB 

Today  it  is  estimated  that  about  nine- 
tenths  cf  our  people  over  60  have  less 
than  a  minimum  of  health  and  decency. 
Ruling  living  coits  and  the  drafting  into 
the  armed  forces  of  sources  of  supp>ort, 
in  the  face  of  low  incomes  or  no  incomes 
at  all.  has  taken  them  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  of  last  September  4,  released  a 
survey  which  showed  that  4  of  every  10 
families  in  the  United  Slates  lack  suffi- 
cient purchasing  power  to  provide  proper 
food: 

The  fact  that  nearly  one-half  cf  all  young 
men  called  up  by  the  draft  are  rejected  or 
deferred  from  full  military  service  because 
of  the  physical  defects  raises  the  quc5tion  of 
Just  how  fit  the  American  people  are. 
Shocked  by  the  high  ratio  cf  physical  de- 
fects among  draft  registrants.  President 
Roosevelt  has  said  that  the  national  health 
Is  one  of  the  most  pressing  domestic  problems 
facing  the  country  today 

Since  medical  authorities  trace  a  definite 
relationship  between  diet  and  physical  fit- 
ness, the  institute  has  conducted  a  survey 
among  American  families  to  determine  how 
may  believe  their  health  suffers  for  lack  of 
money  to  buy  healthful  fcxDds.  The  results 
reveal   three  disturbing  facts: 

1  Throughout  the  Nation  as  a  whole  ap- 
proximately 4  out  of  every  10  families — or 
a  total  cf  about  12  000,000  families — say  the 
health  of  their  families  is  suJering  because 
of  insufficient  money  for  proper  focd. 

2  This  situation  shows  virtually  no  Im- 
provement over  a  year  ago.  despite  the  in- 
crease In  national  Income.  In  a  sim'.l.ir  sur- 
vey m  December  1940.  40  percent  of  all  fami- 
lies reported  lack  of  money  for  food  neces- 
sary for  the  hlc^hest  health  standards,  while 
today  the   proportion   is  39  percent. 

3  The  situation  in  the  lower-Income  levels 
of  the  population — families  earning  less  than 
825  to  f30  a  week — Is  particularly  acute. 
Of  all  families  below  that  level.  57  percent  are 
conscious  cf  diet  deficiencies  impairing  their 
health 

M03T  APPALLING 

Government  income  studies  of  1935  and 
1936  reveal  that  not  cnly  are  one-third  of 
our  people  underfed,  poorly  clothed,  and 
ill-housed,  but  two-thirds  of  them  with 
their  present  income — an  average  incom.e 
cf  $69  per  month  per  family — is  too  small 
to  .^upply  th?  necessities. 

These  studies  showed  that  undercon- 
sumption was  so  critical  as  to  threaten 
the  health  and  welfare  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  population. 

MINIMrM    OF    HTALTH    AND    DtCZNCT 

A  number  of  investigators  considering 
the  subject  of  health  and  decency — ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Marjorie 
Shearon,   social-science   analyst   of  the 
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United  States  Public  Health  Service,  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee  last 
December — estimated  that  a  minimum 
requirement  for  a  couple  ov?r  60  years  of 
age  is  $85  per  month. 

This  would  provide  what  we  cus- 
tomarily refer  to  as  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living,  which  calls  for  adequate 
food,  decent  housing,  comfortiible  cloth- 
ing, and  a  modest  allowance  for  insur- 
ance, health,  recreation,  and  sundries. 
But  $50  per  month  per  person  is  consid- 
ered too  conservative  for  the  large  cities. 

According  to  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  a  minimum  of  health 
and  decency  for  a  couple  over  60  would 
be  as  follows: 

Food. $30  00 

Shelter 35  00 

Clothing —  6  00 

Tran-t^portatlon 5  00 

Medical  care _ 3  00 

Recreation 1   50 

Personal  care 1   50 

Tobacco - 2  00 

Reading 1.  00 

Total 85  00 

But  let  me  ask  you:  How  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  could  get  along  on  only 
$85  per  month?  You  have  people  in  your 
own  districts  who  have  less  than  this  and 
who  need  your  help.  Let  me  ask  those 
of  you  who  have  not  signed  discharge 
petition  No.  7  give  us  a  lift  to  bring  H.  R. 
1036  to  the  floor  for  action  on  pensions, 
and  we  will  prove  to  the  world  that  we 
mean  business  when  we  say  we  are  fight- 
ing to  preserve  freedom  by  taking  the 
proper  initiative  in  freeing  the  senior  cit- 
izens of  our  country  from  fear  of  want 
and  poverty.  Let  us  build  an  invulner- 
able morale  from  within  by  giving  as 
much  consideration  to  our  loyal  senior 
citizens  with  an  adequate  old-a?e  pension 
as  we  are  giving  to  the  Chinese,  Rus- 
sians, and  other  Allied  nations  under  our 
lease-lend  policy. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10, 1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Janesville  Gazette,  of  Janesville, 
Wis.,  on  this  very  vital  subject  of  draft- 
ing teen-age  boys  for  militaiy  service, 
as  follows: 

Knowing  glances  are  being  exchanged  in 
Washington  where  the  subject  of  18-  and  19- 
year-old  boys  for  military  service  is  men- 
tioned. Conscription  In  these  ages  this 
month  bears  heavily  on  the  promise  that 
draftees  will  not  be  called  into  combat  zones 
until  they  are  20  years  old.  That  is  where 
the  raised  eyebrows  enter;  the  Implication 
is  that  the  Government  Is  not  '^king  the 
people  into  its  confidence  relat.ve  to  its 
intentions. 

We  have  no  direct  Information  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone  cDUld  quote 
an  authoritative  source  to  substantiate  the 
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presumption  that  the  younger  men  may  soon 
be  in  active  Array.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
service.  Nevertheless,  we  think  it  calls  for 
comment',  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
It  Is  important  for  American  people  to  be 
considering  this  possibility. 

Maybe  nobody  has  any  implicit  plans  to 
put  18-  and  19-year-olds  into  exposed  combat 
positions  soon;  but.  frankly,  we  are  among  the 
skeptics.  Military  leaders  are  in  the  saddle 
In  the  country  today.  They  are  responsible 
for  the  salvation  of  America.  Politicians  are 
far  in  the  background.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, military  leaders  have  told  us  they 
need  more  18-  and  19-year-old  boys  in  their 
combat  forces.  If  they  think  these  young 
men  will  make  better  soldiers  and  sailors  than 
their  elders,  certainly  it  is  not  for  us  (or  the 
Congressmen)  to  argue  the  point.  That  puts 
before  us  the  problem  of  either  providing  the 
requested  manpower,  of  ages  as  specified,  or 
giving  a  valid  reason  for  refusal. 

All  right,  then,  why  shouldn't  the  18-  and 
19-year-olds  be  fighting?  In  looking  for  the 
answer,  remember  that  sentimentality  is  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  sentiment. 

At  the  outset.  Congressmen  have  given 
such  absurdly  weak  protests  that  they  only 
strengthen  the  military  case.  The  quoted 
objections  sum  up  like  this:  Don't  interrupt 
their  schooling:  don't  take  them  from  essen- 
tial Jobs;  recruit  them  for  farm  work  to  offset 
shortages. 

If  there  are  no  better  reasons  than  those  for 
denying  the  military  leaders  the  men  they 
want  most  for  combat  duty,  the  objectors 
should  receive  short  shrift.  Not  one  of  the 
arguments  has  one  lota  of  substance.  What 
good  Is  out  education  going  to  be  for  a  boy 
If  he  must  spend  his  remaining  life  under  a 
conquering  dictator?  How  many  boys  of  18 
or  19  are  skilled  workmen,  irreplaceable  in 
essential  Jots?  How  many  of  them  arc  expe- 
rienced in  modern  mechanized  farming? 

An  additional  word  Is  appropriate  relative 
to  education.  Young  men  with  promise  as 
officer  material  are  being  enlisted,  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  military  leaders,  on  the 
understanding  they  will  continue  schooling 
until  their  skills  have  been  developed,  thereby 
making  them  more  valuable  in  the  fighting 
services. 

Tlie  indisputable  fact  Is  that  boys  of  18  and 
19  not  only  are  most  valuable  In  military  life 
but  least  important  in  civilian  production. 
When  our  foremcst  Job  is  to  win  a  war,  there- 
fore, is  it  any  wonder  the  temporary  victory 
of  sentimentalists  is  brushed  aside  by  observ- 
ers In  Washington  as  transitory? 

Much  of  what  we  are  disposed  to  call  "brutal 
frankness"  isn't  brutal  at  all.  For  that  rea- 
son we  think  the  administration  should,  with 
congressional  blessing,  tell  American  fathers 
and  mothers — yes;  and  the  boys  themselves — 
that  when  18-  nnd  19-year-c!ds  are  needed  in 
the  front  lines  to  save  cur  way  of  life  to  the 
front  lines  thty  shall  go.  It  is  the  truth,  re- 
gardless of  present  intentions,  and  the  sooner 
It  becomes  publicly  proclaimed  policy  the 
stronger  wc  shall  be. 

When  are  wc  going  to  quit  this  namby- 
pamby  gumshoeing  up  to  the  plain  realities 
of  our  situation? 


V»  ar  in  the  W  oods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

t 

HON  CH.ARLESH  LE.4VY 

Of   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10, 1942 

Mr.  LEAVY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
of    providing    ample   and   effective   fire 
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control  for  the  preservation  and  protec- 
tion of  the  forest  lands  of  America  has 
always  been  a  problem.  Just  at  this 
time  when  the  Nation  is  involved  in  a 
life  and  death  struggle  for  its  own  exist- 
e  ice,  this  problem  of  fore.st  protection 
becomes  more  acute  than  ever. 

With  one-third  of  the  area  of  the 
United  States  susceptible  of  and  actually 
producing  commercial  trees,  and  40  per- 
cent of  that  area  in  the  ownership  and 
control  of  the  National  Government  and 
the  various  States,  it  should  require  no 
argument  to  persuade  any  citizen  that  on 
the  material  side  of  our  national  wealth, 
the  forests  exceed  in  value  any  other 
natural  resource. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  forests  have 
they  gone  through  a  season  that  has  so 
great  a  fire  hazr-rd  as  the  fire  season  just 
approaching.  This  year  the  American 
forests,  publicly  and  privately  owned,  are 
being  called  upon  to  produce  an  addi- 
tional S.COO.COO.COO  board  feet  of  lumber. 
This  enormous  increase  in  lumber  pro- 
duction of  necessity  results  in  bringing 
into  the  forests  thousands  of  persons 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  there,  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  fire  hazard.  That  re- 
gion of  the  United  States  beginning  with 
the  spruce-producing  section  of  Alaska, 
and  continuing  southward  for  nearly 
2.500  miles  along  the  Pacific  coast,  is 
doubtless  the  most  vulnerable  and  most 
seriously  threatened  region.  Because  so 
many  of  our  people  are  not  personally 
familiar  with  conditions  prevailing  in 
that  section  and  the  untold  wealth  repre- 
sented by  the  magnificent  trees  that 
cover  millions  of  acres  out  there,  they  do 
not  fully  appreciate  the  encjrmity  of  the 
existing  fire  hazard.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  one  of  our  most  powerful  ene- 
mies. Japan,  presents  an  imminent 
threat  of  attack  and  even  cf  invasion  to 
some  sections  ol  this  region. 

Unless  a  person  has  actually  seen  and 
experienced  the  dreadful  horror  of  a 
western  forest  fire,  they  cannot  fully  ap- 
preciate its  destructiveness  by  a  mere  de- 
scription of  words.  In  the  last  issue  of 
Collier's  magazine,  under  date  of  June  13, 
1942.  there  appeared  an  article  written  by 
Jim  Marshall  that  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  by  every  American  citizen. 
It  is  a  word  picture  of  the  fire  menace  in 
the  western  forests  and  tht?  work  being 
done  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  and  contrcil  forest  fir^s, 
and  also  depicts  the  unusuai  hazard  pre- 
vailing at  this  time.  It  is  written  under 
the  title.  "War  in  the  Woods."  In  the 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read  this  ar- 
ticle, and  thus  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  whole  problem,  ard  be  the  bet- 
ter able  to  act  upon  the  responsibility  of 
appropriating  .suflBcient  funds  to  protect 
the  Nation  s  forest  lands,  I  i.m  making  it 
a  part  of  these  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

Behind  the  gray  ships  and  jilanes  ranging 
far  to  the  westward,  behind  the  khaki-clad 
legions  guarding  the  Pacific  ocast.  the  far 
West  has  built  a  third  defense  line — manned 
largely  by  oldsters  and  kids  and  women — 
against  forest  fires.  From  southern  Cali- 
fornia to  northern  British  Columbia  this  line 
Is  more  than  2.000  miles  long,  from  50  to  a 
hundred  miles  wide.  Today,  as  the  dry  sea- 
son gets  going,  this  strip  of  country  becomes 
potential  dynamite. 


Because  nature  and  a  foreign  foe  liave  com- 
bined this  year  against  us,  thousards  of  men, 
women,  and  children  have  been  mobilized  to 
fight  the  greatest  timber  battle  in  history. 
Weather  conditions  In  1941  make  194^  the 
most  dangerous  year  of  a  decndr  In  millions 
of  acres  of  western  /orests  L«st  fall  It  was 
too  wet  to  burn  the  accumulation  of  trash 
left  by  logging  operations  on  the  forest  floor. 
These  carpets  of  trash  now  have  become  tin- 
der ready  for  a  spark  -and  It  takes  only  • 
spark  to  set  a  81.000.000  fire  going. 

Today  cur  State  and  Nationnl  forests  are 
patrolled  by  the  new  army  of  c;tizen  volun- 
teers that  has  been  created  and  trained  in  the 
Coast  States  for  Just  this  emergency. 

Almost  every  mile  of  timber,  from  the  red- 
woods to  the  south,  up  through  the  Douglas 
fir  and  hemlock  and  tamarack  to  the  northern 
spruce  and  pine  Is  being  watched  today  from 
plnnes  and  from  mountalntop  lookouts. 
Crews  of  trained  men  and  boys  are  ready  In 
strategic  spots  Equipment  owned  by  States, 
Government  agencies,  and  private  timber  con- 
cerns has  been  pooled,  standardized  and 
assembled  for  quick  transportation  In  many 
lockout  stations  wives  of  fire  spotters  ore 
working  12-hour  fhifts,  spelling  their  hus- 
bands in  the  never-ending  watch  for  that 
telltale  wisp  of  smoke  down  in  the  green  sea 
of  trees  stretching  toward  the  horizon. 

There's  still  a  shortage  of  manpower  Army 
and  Navy  and  Industry  have  looted  'he  coun- 
try of  its  huskle.v:  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  is  almost  out  of  existence;  there  are  few 
transients  this  summer  to  be  pressed  into 
service  on  the  fire  lines  That  Is  why  old 
graybeards  are  ready  to  march  into  the  battle; 
why  women  are  working  alongside  their  men; 
why  boys  of  teen  age  are  organized  into  crews 
and  trained  to  stop  the  enemy 

People  living  In  cities  and  unforested  areas 
don't  realize  how  devastating  a  timber  fire  can 
be.  In  August  1933  one  spark  fell  in  some 
tinder-dry  brush  near  Tillamook.  In  north- 
western Oregon  It  started  a  fire  that  burned 
over  244.706  acres;  destroyed  »275.000  000 
worth  of  trees — enough  to  build  a  million 
homes;  wa.'-hcd  out  Jobs  for  14  000  men  for  6 
years  The  amount  of  wood  destroyed  in  that 
one  blaze  was  three  times  the  amount  of  tim- 
ber cut  on  the  west  coast  that  year.  And  that 
was  Just  one  fire. 

New  York  had  Its  record  fire  loss  In  1930, 
but  it  totaled  less  than  $20,000  000 

Today  the  lumber  country,  North.  South, 
East,  and  Far  Northwest,  is  knee-deep  In  saw- 
dust, turning  out  lumber  by  the  billion  feet 
for  the  Army  and  Navy,  shipbuilders,  and 
plane  plants.  Getting  out  the  timber  ha*  be- 
come a  panzer  operation  in  which  only  the 
heavie.st  and  toughest  machinery  can  stand 
the  gaff.  Motor-driven  saws  bring  down  200- 
foot  firs  in  20  minutes:  It  used  to  take  a  couple 
of  experienced  fallers  2  hours  or  more  Big 
brute  caterpillars  smash  through  "brush"  40 
and  50  feet  high  to  yank  out  logs  10  and  12 
feet  In  diameter 

And  up  on  Puget  Sound  is  the  Big  Blue 
Ox— Babe  to  the  loggers — the  granddaddy  of 
all  trucks,  rolling  timber  to  the  mills.  Babe 
is  85  feet  long,  has  28  wheels.  8  speeds  lor- 
ward.  ar.d  totes  150  tons  of  logs  at  a  crack 

All  this  high-rpced  machinery  Is  necessary 
in  the  woods  because  in  the  ure  season  Us 
unsafe  to  work  in  the  timber  except  In  the 
cool,  comparatively  humid  hours  from  early 
morning  until  noon  This  is  the  hoot-owl 
shift — and  during  its  8  safe  hours  all  the  legs 
needed  by  Army  and  Navy  and  war  plants 
have  to  be  cut  and  tranrported  to  the  mills. 
It's  figured  that  3  tons  of  wood  will  save 
a  ton  of  steel— which  Is  why  the  Navy  is 
building  wooden  ships  and  the  Army  wooden 
bridges.  One  Navy  order,  for  example,  is  for 
200  slivers  of  fir,  10  by  18  inches  by  110  feel 
long.  Th?  Army  Engineer  Corps  is  getting 
bridge  timbers  capcble  of  standing  the  Im- 
pact of  a  50-ton  tank  going  40  miles  an  hour. 
us  another  example  In  1  month  this  year 
the  Army  alone  bought  enough  lumber  to  fill 
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300  freight  trains.  e«ch  a  mile  In 
urrd  that  would  last  2  or  3  moDlh: 

Thu  demand  for  lumber  and  mo^*"  lumber 
U  one  reason  both  Army  anc;  N  ■. 
LuK  headaches  over  the  lire  e.   ^  i 

Sold!«-r»  can  t  be  u^ed  (or  Qre  n^hiing  for 
tKo  reiiaoas  One  Is  that  If  sabr''  ir<  ^tart 
fire*  to  cover  an  attack,  it  wuii  u  be 
playing  Into  enemy  hand*  to  ut*-  d  i  ji  of 
warriors  In  the  timber  instead  nf  o  i  the  fir- 
ing line.  The  other  is  that  tt .  ■  ugh 
no  fault  of  theirs — are  worse  .  .  •  •■  a.s 
fire  fighters  There  was  a  bad  toresi  fire  near 
Fort  D.Z.  N  J.  in'lMl  Soldiers  timed  out 
to  flcbt  it  and.  according  to  PoreU  Service 
t««t.mi)ny  before  a  conKr«s*.ional  committee. 
-were  not  only  useless  but  a  great  many  of 
thf-m  were  worse  than  useless  " 

Ti\e  Ore  menace,  although  it  Is  rrost  acute 
tr.  the  Pacific  Northwest,  really  is  nal 

pri  blem    because,    despite    all    th.  ;  ii.g 

about  "forest  devastation."  one-third  of  the 
United  States  still  is  lifted  as  fen  sted  In 
normal  times  Umber  grows  faster  han  It  is 
harvested,  nationally,  although,  of  xurse.  in 
arras  of  heavy  cutting  the  reverse  la  true 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  operates 
abcu:  170  000.000  forest  acre*  'h'  Interior 
Department  rutvs  130000.000   <   -  re      For 

yfars.  the  two  Departments,  l.  t  :  t  along 
like  a  couple  of  strange  Airedales  but  this 
year  they  are  cooperating  to  fight  a  common 
enemy 

A   LAW    THAT    WOJ.    U   BKOKE   « 

Thla  year's  emergency.  In  fact,  may  result 
In  some  definite  fcreat-flre-fi^ht  r.g  cam- 
paign Up  to  now.  the  Natl(  !ial  Paik  Service, 
the  Forest  B-rvice.  the  Indian  Ser'  ice.  vari- 
ous Slate  agencies  and  private  op<  rators  all 
ran  their  own  individual  fire  depar  ments  In 
a  highly  Inrilviduaiistic  manner  Occasion- 
ally one  outfit  would  go  to  the  aid  of  an- 
other, but  net  often  It  still  is  as  ainst  the 
law  fur  the  National  Forest  Servu-  ■  to  fight 
a  fire  outside  a  natl.^nal  forest.  Bit  no  one 
la  going  to  pay  much  attention  to  that  this 
jrear 

A  ftTest  fire  has  irs  own  parach  jto  corps 
Old  dry  »nags  burn  to  the  top  an  1  flaming 
punk  borne  ahead  by  the  wind,  s  arts  new 
blazes,  often  behind  the  fighters  Fires  In 
dry  ground  cover— ferns,  bracken,  flreweed. 
niosa — will  travel  as  fast  as  a  man  ran  w.-ilk. 
•nd  burning  wtspa  are  wind-Ufted  and  car- 
ried far  behind  the  line  of  grimy,  weary  men 
and  kids  along  the  fL'e  lines. 

But  the  Northwest  has  Its  parachute  corps. 
In    seme   sections,    notably    m    Oregon 


too 


and  western  Montana,  chute  flRhteis  already 
are  in  action  The  Forest  Service  developed 
this  type  of  fighting— Incldenully.  ater  giv- 
ing tip*  to  the  Army  when  the  Army  started 
orgonutng  parachute  battalior;  Forest 
chutists  equipped  with  a  few  tools  ■  i  -  .i.o- 
phop.es  can  be  dropped  near  a  .  ■-  i  few 
minutes  after  its  reported,  and  they  can 
land  in  trees  if  they  have  vi  S  r-,  .-T.-  records 
ahow  that  a  fire  costing,  s.iy    t  to  put 

out  with  a  ground  crew,  can  tx-  ju  .  out  for 
■bout  MOO  by  using  parachute  ?mc»t?  chasers 

Fvir  these  chutists,  the  SUte  Fcre;t  Service 
of  Oregcn  has  developed  the  wor  d  s  smallest 
and  lijjhtest  two-way  radicph.  ne  It  was 
built  in  the  Salem  laboratory  by  P 
and  Grover  Schaadt:  its  about  • 
•  c:gar  box  and  we.ghs  3  pounds 
A  chutist,  descending  near  a  f.re 
wi'!i  a  headquarters  as  far  as  50  i- 

Burlap  chutes  are  ustxl  for  dr  ■. 
•nd    toi^ls  to   ground  crtws 
Into  terr.tory.  even  crates  of  n  j.    ^ 
this  way  for  fight-rs"  breakfasts 

Forest    biaz.-s    start    from    mar 
Tourut«  flip  c'.<^rettc  butts  fn?m 
pie  who  are  sore  at  lumber  comp* 
Government    set    grudjte    fi.-^s 
burn  over  trrf  •"-•:" 

flreweed  honr 

fort:et  to  put  uu;   ti.o..-   fire*  »h. 
•long   for  days      Sparks   frrm   « 
•nri    :c  cm  tivr*    get    in    their    » 
tbetv  s  Itfbtnlng 
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The  general  fire-fighllng  set-up  tn  the  tim- 
ber country  is  modeled  after  that  of  a  city 
department.  When  a  plane  or  a  mcuntaln- 
top  lookout  flashes  an  alarm,  six-men  crews 
go  in  to  fight  the  blaze — by  plane,  by  truck, 
or  af<  ot.  The  first  crews  to  rf*ach  the  scene 
radiophone  back  if  they  need  help  or  sup- 
plies 

If  the  fire  grows,  other  crews  are  moved 
In  with  their  equipment.  Farther  back,  still 
other  squads  are  shifted  around  in  the  same 
way  that  city  fire  companies  are  moved,  so 
that  no  .section  Is  left  without  protection 

With  most  able-bodied  men  In  Army.  Navy, 
or  factory,  thousands  of  youngsters  have  been 
enlisted  and  trained  this  year  In  Oregon, 
American  Legionnaires  are  acting  as  forest 
wardens  and  theu'  children  as  smoke  chasers. 
Forestry  scho<:ls  are  being  raided  for  your.g 
huskies  to  man  the  fire  lines  and  lookouts 
In  southern  California,  kids  from  reforma- 
tories are  being  used,  being  put  on  their  honor 
not  to  escape. 

This  year,  too,. women  are  being  enlisted 
as  fire  spotters.  "Lookout  wives,  they  re 
called,  most  of  them  standing  watch  and 
watch  with  their  husbands  on  lonely  peaks. 
Officially  they're  assistant  forest  guards  and 
get  $4  30  a  day 

CmAT    TTHROIl    IN    THT    TIMBER 

Mcuntaln'cp  lookouts.  In  which  these 
women  work,  are  equipped  with  large-scale 
maps,  compasses,  telescopes  and  phones. 
When  a  lookout  spots  a  wisp  of  gray  smoke 
far  out  on  the  ocean  of  green  below,  she 
takes  a  com.pass  bearing  and  phones  it  to 
another  lookout  miles  away  on  another  peak. 
This  second  lookout  takes  a  bearing,  too.  Two 
lines  on  the  maps,  from  each  lockout  to  the 
fire,  give  Its  exact  location,  where  they  cress. 

In  a  few  minutes  from  the  first  smoke,  the 
flre  warden  has  the  facts,  the  crews  are  piling 
Into  trucks,  the  planes  are  away  to  drop  their 
chutists,  and  the  fire,  with  luck,  is  caught 
bclore  it  has  pained  much  headway  A  10- 
j-ear-old  child  can  step  a  fire  in  its  first  few 
minutes  An  hour  later,  a  thousand  men 
may  be  powerless  to  step  It.  and  there'll  be 
no  thousand  men  available  anywhere  in  the 
timber  thi.«  summer 

Spotting  fires  by  an  air  patmi  looks  simple 
but  It  diiesu't  work  very  well  The  planes 
move  too  fast  and  cannot  keep  one  section 
under  continuous  observation.  Blimps  could 
be  used  but  no  one  has  pny  blimps  to  spare 
Maybe  after  the  war  they  will  be  put  Into  serv- 
ice but  not  now 

Opinion?  about  sabotage  differ  MaJ 
Charles  S  Cowan  chief  warden  for  the  Wash- 
ington St^ite  Forest  Fire  Association  and  a 
veteran  fire  fighter  thinks  there'll  be  less — 
of  the  native  variety — this  year,  because  even 
a  firebug  lias  some  patriotism  somewhere  and 
because  there'll  be  more  intensive  watching 
But  no  cne  is  taking  any  chances;  every 
lookout   is   manned 

Timber  States  for  years  have  been  educat- 
ing their  own  people  about  the  forests  A 
typical  example  Is  Oregon  where  Forester 
Nelson  S  Rogers  has  a  mobile  sound-movie 
truck — ca.led  the  Showboat — constantly  in 
action,  sliow.ng  films  to  school  children. 
farmers,  and  service  clubs 

If  you're  out  tn  the  timber  this  summer— 
whether  in  Connecticut  or  South  Carolina  or 
Oregon— and  find  a  flre.  remember  that  fires 
tend  to  clmb  slopes  If  it's  a  small  blaze 
ycu  d.g  a  shallow  3-foot-wid«  trench  down 
to  mmera  soil  in  front  of  it.  and  then  patrol 
this.  If  it  looks  too  big  to  uckle,  beat  it  for 
a  phcne  and  call  the  flre  warden  In  timber 
country  the  phone  girl  will  know  who  he  U. 

One  m.jwrtant  thmg:  Don  t  try  to  backfire 
a  blaze  unless  you  know  how  You  can 
easily  make  thli;gs  worse  by  doing  it  the 
wrong  way  Backfiring  isn  l  much  good  in 
the  heat  ot  the  day  but  il  done  properly  it 
•vorks  well  at  night  or  In  early  mornir.g 
Tne  thtory  Is  that  if  you  set  small  flrea  ahead 
of  the  mam  blaze,  the  heat  generated  by  the 
mam  fire  wii  draw  in  cool  air  a-*         null 


your  backfire  toward  it.  creating  a  strip  : 
scorched  earth  and  so  stopping  the  fire. 
Although  water  may  be  available  for  fighting 
a  timber  fire,  fighters  can  t  count  on  it.  In 
many  cases  portable  pump>s  and  long  hose 
lines  can  be  used,  but  not  always.  So  the 
classic  method  is  to  starve  out  thr  fire  by 
destroying  its  fuel  Thai's  a  good  thing  to 
know  if  you're  going  Into  the  woods  this 
summer.  When  touring  in  timber  aieas  take 
along  an  ax.  a  spade,  and  a  bucket  Forest 
Service  men  won't  let  ycu  into  most  areas 
unless  you  have  this  equipment  and  they 
may  bar  you  from  other  areas  altogeher  this 
season  Most  camping  grounds  will  be  fire- 
proofed  and  Its  a  good  Idea  to  stick  to  these 
If  possible.  You  had  better  obey  the  flre 
laws  about  smoking  and  tossing  away 
matches  too. 

Army  and  Navy  are  off  to  the  wars  overseas 
but  the  timber  country  has  a  grim  tattle  on 
its  hands — a  Ijattle  which  if  lost  could  have 
more  disastrous  pofsibillties  than  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  imagine.  But  the  timber  country  has 
tho  graybeards  and  the  women  and  the  kids — 
and  it  Is  going  to  fight  the  battle  the  best 
way  it  knows  how — figtires  it's  going  to  win, 
too. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RLMAHKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F  O'CONNOR 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1942 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  Mr.  Speakei,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foIlowinB  poem 
written  by  Annie  Laurie  Rankin,  daugh- 
ter of  Congressman  John  E.  Raiikin,  of 
Mississippi: 

WONDES 

Have  you  ever  wondered 

At  the  meaning  of  a  day. 
When   ycu   watch   some   tiny  whiilwind 

Send  a  pile  of  leaves  astray? 

Have  you  ever  wondered 

At  a  footprint  etched  in  stone — 

Where  it  went,  and  when  and  why, 
And  if  It  went  alone? 

Have  you  ever  wondered 

How  there's  loneliness  at  all, 
W^hen  cobwebs  cling  to  ivy 

And  ivy  to  a  wall? 

Have  you  ever  wondered 

If  wondering  could  be 
To  mystery  s  explanation 

The  only  earthly  key? 

(Written  November  1941  by  Annl«  Laurie 
Rankin.  Junior,  Holllns  College;  edi'.cr,  col- 
lege paper:  daughter  of  Hon.  John  E.  Rankin, 
Member  of  Congress.) 
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OF 

HON    ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or     TlJiNtSit.M. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  X"  TVFS 

^^  ynday.  June  ,.  1942 

M:  l-JiiAUVER.  Mr.  Speaks-  unr;.  r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarki^  i  r:  jdp 
herewith   text   of   a   radio   p;   ^    ,  -     :n 
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which  I  interviewed  the  Honorable  Wal- 
ter Nash,  Minister  of  New  Zealand.  Mr. 
Nash  gives  much  interesting  information 
relative  to  the  country  which  he  repre- 
sents: 

Mr.  Kefauver.  Good  evening,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Tonight  we  are  honored  in  hav- 
ing with  us  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the 
valiant  country  of  New  Zealand.  Our  distin- 
guished guest,  the  Honorable  Walter  Nash,  is 
New  Zealand's  firs-t  minister  to  the  Lnited 
States.  He  has  a  record  of  great  achievements 
in  the  country  which  he  represents.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  this  state.sman  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Pacific  War  Coun- 
cil. He  is  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  capable 
men  in  our  National  Capital  today. 

Since  this  war  started.  Mr.  Nash,  we  have 
learned  many  things  about  New  Zealand  and 
its  people,  but  there  is  much  mere  that  we 
would  like  to  know.  Could  you  give  our  lis- 
teners a  brief  picture  of  the  kind  of  country 
New  Zealand  is? 

Mr.  Nash.  The  first  point  I  would  like  to 
stress  is  that  New  Zealand  is  a  completely 
self-governing  Dominion  within  the  British 
Commonwealth.  In  fact,  in  many  ways  the 
New  Zealand  Government  has  even  greater 
powers  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  tiecause  in  New  Zealand  there  is  only 
the  one  central  government — no  state  gov- 
ernment— so  that  constitutional  protlems  do 
not  arise.  The  state  in  New  Zealand,  more- 
over, has  acquired  over  the  years  a  tremen- 
dously wide  range  of  responsibilities. 

In  area  New  Zealand  is  a  little  bi^'ger  than 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
isolated  countries  on  the  globe.  The  ocean 
stretches  southwards  to  the  Antarctic,  north- 
ward to  Siberia,  eastward  6.0CO  mUes  to  Chile, 
westward  1.200  miles  to  New  Zealand's  near- 
est neightKir.  Australia 

Though  small  in  area.  New  Zealand  is 
amazingly  fertile.  She  exports  each  year, 
mainly  to  Britain— 13.000  miles  away — more 
butter  and  cheese — more  mutton  and  lamb — 
than  any  other  country.  She  is  the  fourth 
largest  exporter  of  wool. 

The  Dominion,  in  turn.  Is  dependent  for 
many  of  its  essential  requirements  on  far- 
dLstant  sources  of  supply. 

New  Zealand  is  also  a  very  young  country. 
It  is  a  little  over  100  years  since  white  settle- 
ment first  began,  in  that  short  space  of 
time,  the  New  Zealand  people  have  built  up 
a  standard  of  living  that  today  ranks  second 
to  none.  This  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
the  Dominion's  death  rate  and  its  infant 
mortality  rate  are  the  lowest  in  the  world. 
Expectancy  of  life  is  the  longest.  It  is  re- 
flected too  by  the  number  of  motor  cars — 
1  to  every  5  inhabitants— and  by  the  number 
of  radios — 1  to  almost  every  home. 

New  Zealanders  are  relatively  few  in  num- 
ber— the  Dominion's  population  is  Just  one 
million  and  six  hundred  thousand  odd.  But 
they  are  people  in  whom  the  democratic  way 
of  life  is  deeply  rooted  and  who,  in  outlook — 
In  habits — in  social  attitudes  and  cultural 
values,  have  much  in  common  with  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

Mr  KEFAtJVER.  Would  New  Zealand's  popu- 
lation be  a  very  mixed  one  from  a  racial  point 
of  view? 

Mr.  Nash.  No;  on  the  contrary,  94  out  of 
every  100  New  Zealanders  come  from  English, 
Scotch.  Irish,  or  Welsh  stock.  The  Maoris, 
our  native  Polynesians,  are  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  population,  but  they  are 
an  intelligent  and  adaptable  people  who,  for 
the  most  part,  live  much  as  you  and  I  do  and 
are  on  terms  of  complete  equality  with  Euro- 
peans. Less  than  1  percent  of  New  Zea- 
landers are  foreign-bom. 

Mr  Ketacver  New  Zealand,  as  you  know. 
Mr  Nash,  has  acquired  quite  a  reputation 
abroad  as  a  country  of  advanced  social  re- 
forms.   Would  you  say  something  about  these 


achievements,  particularly  about  your  social- 
security  legislation,  with  which.  I  understand, 
you  have  personally  had  a  lot  to  do 

Mr.  Nash  For  a  young  country  New  Zea- 
land has  a  long  tradition  of  leadership  in  .so- 
cial legislation.  It  was  the  first  country  to 
adopt  universal  suffrage — the  lirst  to  intro- 
duce old-age  pensions.  But  tills  was  50  or  60 
years  ago.  since  when  the  social  services  have 
been  grea'.ly  expanded. 

The  social-security  act  which  you  mention 
is,  without  question,  the  most  notable  piece 
of  social  legislation  ever  passed  in  New  Zea- 
land, or.  I  believe,  in  any  other  country.  This 
act  authorizes  payment  of  monetary  benefits 
on  a  scale  sufficient  to  provide  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  to  all  persons  who  are  over 
60  years  of  age,  to  all  widows  and  deserted 
wives,  to  all  invalids  and  thos.?  temporarily 
incapacitated  by  sickness,  to  orohans.  to  war 
veterans  and  to  disabled  ex-ser^ice  men.  ai:d 
to  the  unemployed,  though,  of  course,  there 
are  none  of  these  at  present.  Women  have 
the  same  rights  and  obligations  as  the  men. 
In  addition,  maternity  services,  including  llie 
services  of  any  doctor  of  the  patient's  own 
choosing,  are  free  to  all  expecant  mothers. 
Care  and  attention  In  public  hospitals  is  free. 
Pharmaceutical  requirements  and  applianci?s 
are  free  to  everylx)dy.  The  services  of  medical 
practitioners  may  lie  obtained  free  by  every- 
body. 

We  believe  that  New  Zealand  has  made  a 
useful  contribution  to  the  world  in  pointing 
the  way  of  social  progress.  We  hope  to  make 
a  still  bigger  contribution  in  the  future. 

Mr  Kefauver  I  have  seen  very  fine  tributes 
paid  to  the  gallantry  of  the  New  Zealand 
forces  in  the  Middle  East  and  have  read  .some- 
thing of  the  deeds  of  New  Zealand's  airmen 
flying  with  the  Royal  Air  Force.  Are  there 
still  many  New  Zealanders  serving  overseas? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes;  there  are  still  sixty-odd 
thousand  New  Zealanders  on  active  service 
with  the  expeditionary  force  in  the  Royal 
Air  Force,  in  the  fleet  air  arm,  and  In  the 
Navy  The  men  oi  the  New  Zealand  ex- 
peditionary force — the  Anzacs,  as  they  are 
generally  known — have  given  a  magnificent 
account  of  themselves  in  Greece.  In  Crete, 
and  in  the  Libyan  Desert  New  Zealand 
forces  are  also  stationed  in  Britain,  in  Fiji, 
and  in  other  Pacific  islands.  Many  thousands 
of  New  Zealand  boys  are  in  the  air.  New 
Zealand  fighter  and  bomber  sciuadrons  with 
the  Royal  Air  Force  have  carried  out  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  raids  over  Gi?rmany,  Italy, 
and  every  occupied  territory.  New  Zealand 
units  of  the  Royal  Navy  have  a  no  le.ss 
splendid  record.  Casualties,  of  course,  have 
been  heavy,  more  than  14.000  New  Zealanders 
having  been  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  as 
prisoners  of  war — a  larger  proportion.  I  think, 
than  any  other  Dominion  has  suffered. 

Mr  Kefauver.  How  do  you  feel  about  the 
danger  to  which  New  Zealand  herself  is  now 
exposed? 

Mr.  Nash.  We  are  naturally  apprehensive 
as  to  Japan's  future  course  o:  action.  We 
feel  that  New  Zealand  is  in  very  real  danger 
of  attack,  risky  though  such  an  operation 
would  undoubtedly  be  for  Japan.  New  Zea- 
land has,  consequently,  taken  every  possible 
precaution  and  is  ready  for  any  emergency. 

But  we  realize  tliis  war  is  essentially  a 
global  war — that  New  Zealand  can  he  lest 
in  Europe,  in  Africa,  in  India,  in  the  At- 
lantic, or  in  the  Pacific  Oceatw  Just  as  easily 
as  it  can  be  lost  by  a  direct  attack  on  New 
Zealand  itself.  We  do  not.  therefore,  regret 
or  grudge  the  fact  that  more  than  60.000  of 
our  experienced  and  well-equipped  troops  are 
fighting  so  far  from  home.  We  feel  that  our 
men  in  the  middle  east  and  our  airmen  every- 
where are  doing  a  good  Job  and  so  far  as 
possible  New  Zealand's  commitments  over- 
seas will  be  honored. 

Mr  Kefauver  And  could  ycu  give  listen- 
ers some  idea  of  the  steps  she  has  taken  to 
organize  her  home  defenses? 


Mr  Nash  Home-defense  forces  are  fully 
mobilized  All  single  men  from  18  to  46. 
and  all  married  men  from  18  to  35  years  of 
age.  have  been  called  up  for  military  service. 
Service  in  the  home  guard  is  compulsory. 
Members  of  this  organization  work  at  their 
ordinary  Jobs  during  the  day  but  are  trained 
at  night  and  on  the  week  ends  to  guard, 
watch,  and  defend  a  particular  part  of  tlie 
coast  and  to  aelay  the  enemy  in  inland 
area.s  should  he  be  successful  In  landing. 
Altogether  1  In  every  3  of  the  total  male 
population  of  New  Zealand  has  been  trained 
and  equipped  for  combat  duties  More  than 
one-half  of  the  men  from  20  to  60  years  of  age 
are  mobilized  in  the  armed  forces  A  Domin- 
ion-wide air-rald-precautions  scheme  has 
been  perfected  Sixty  thousand  meml>er8  of 
the  Women's  War  Service  Auxiliary  are  un- 
dertaking a  host  of  services,  great  at  d  small. 
Plans  have  been  made  for  evacuation  Al- 
most every  private  home  in  the  larger  towns 
has  its  own  shelter  trench  In  the  front  garden 
or  back  yard  Lighting  restrictions  are  rigidly 
enforced  Regulars  and  home  guardsmen  are 
continually  on  the  watch  along  the  coast. 
New  Zealand  is  on  a  total  war  footing 

Mr  Kefauver.  With  so  many  men  in  the 
armed  forces,  have  you  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  special  measures,  to  ensure  adequate 
labor  for  essential  Industries? 

}Ar  Naeh  Yes  The  first  measure  was  to 
declare  certain  industries  as  "essential"  to  the 
war  effort  No  employee  in  such  industries 
can  leave  his  Job  or  be  dismissed  without 
the  consent  of   the  Government. 

A  second  measure  was  to  restrict  the  flow 
of  workers  into  nonessential  industries.  In- 
cluding, for  example,  most  retail  shops 

On  top  of  these  measures  came  the  enroll- 
ment of  all  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
66  not  already  In  the  armed  forces  or  civil- 
defense  organizations,  far  some  appropriate 
form  of  war  service,  including  employment 
in  essential  industries. 

Girls  of  certain  age  groups  must  also  regis- 
ter so  that  as  many  as  possible  may  l>e  as- 
signed to  war  work  A  post  for  everyone  and 
everyone  trained  for  his  post — equality  of 
sacrifice  and  service — these  are  the  objectives 
in  the  marshalling  of  the  manpower  and 
womanpower  of  the  Dominion 

Mr  KEFAtrvEH.  And  as  a  result  of  these 
mea.'ures.  Mr.  Nash,  and  of  harder  work  and 
greater  efforts,  has  New  Zealand  succeeded  In 
maintaining  and  increasing  production  of  war 
essentials? 

Mr.  Nash  I  t>elleve  I  can  fairly  claim  that 
from  a  production  point  of  view  New  Zealand 
workers,  farmers,  and  manufacturers  have 
responded  splendidly.  The  withdrawal  of 
more  than  180.000  men  from  production  into 
the  armed  forces  has  left  a  wide  gap  to  bridge. 
The  gap  has  been  bridged  Increases  of  out- 
put from  farms  and  factories  have  been  con- 
tinuous and  without  previous  parallel. 
Enormous  quantities  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  are  shipped  away  each  year  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  people  of  Britain.  Cheese 
production  has  been  doubled  since  the  war 
Ijegan.  During  the  flrst  full  year  of  war  fac- 
tory production  increased  9  percent  in  vol- 
ume New  Zealand's  light  engineering  baa 
turned  over  in  a  short  period  to  the  making 
of  munitions  and  war  equipment  Hours  o^ 
work  have  been  extended  in  war  industries. 
Many  peacetime  rights  and  privileges,  which 
might  tend  to  restrict  production,  have  been 
temporarily  set  aside  The  objective  has 
been  to  bring  about  the  complete  mobiliza- 
tion of  industrial  facilities  and  labor  power- 
to  get  the  last  ounce  of  man  strength  to  the 
point  where  It  is  most  needed. 

Mr  Kefauver  I  suppose  that  New  Zealand, 
depending  to  the  extent  she  did  on  overseas 
trade,  has  been  faced  since  the  war  with  • 
serious  shortage  of  many  commodities  and 
materials.  Have  you  had  to  ration  many  ar- 
ticles— sugar  and  gasoline,  for   example? 
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Mr  N*sH  Pay  as  ycu  go  is  the  pciicy  that 
la  bein«  followed  so  far  as  poaslbie  Today 
New  Zealand  haa  succeeded  in  meeiing  ap- 
proximately one-half  Its  war  exppiidiiure 
from  revenue  This  means  a  vrry  heavy  gar- 
den on  all  sections  of  the  commu:iity — on 
th<«e   in   the        k  -    ■■<■■'.    '-  -      m   the 
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War  expenditure   ihi-  yeiir  '    i     ted  to 

reach  •685.000  000    or  60  p.TC»  ..e   na- 

tumal  income  On  top  of  this,  oi  course, 
there  Is  the  cost  of  social  security,  p. as  ordi- 
nary civil  expenditure  Total  giivi-rnment 
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Well    everybody  in  New 
pa\.>   .1    B  s'.nfi  7'j   percent  of  thei 
toward   war  cosU,   plus   a  further   6 
toward   the  coal  of  aocial  security 
tlon  to  that  income  tax  o^mmencts 
of  12    .   percent  increasing  until  it 
rale  of  90  percent  for  earned  income 
of  £3  700  t approximately  tlSOOO) 
these    taxes   sound    pretty    drastic. 
they  are      New  Ztaiaudera  are 
readiness  to  pay  for  victory  as  well 
confidence  Id  tu  liilimate  achiev 

Mr   KjETAirvn.  I  am  «ure.  Mr   Nash 
readily  a^ree  with  me  that  the  netd 
and    the   hour   is   late       Would    you 
comment    on    ihe    urgency    of   the 
and  the  necessity  of  unselfish  cooperajt 
unrelenting   effort   on    the   part   of 
all  If  we  are  to  win  this  war? 

Ilr  Nash  I  am  personally 
by  faith  m  our  purp<j«e  and  by  stren 
our  armies — the  principles  for  u 
Bland.  Justice  und  frt^edcra  and  tt 
cratic  way  of  life — will.  In  the  end 
That  gi-od  must  ultimately  triumph 
right  over  wrong 
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lung  run 

The  long  run  might  be  a  very  ic 
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•er-cusneas  of  the  sJtuatlcn  new 

This  Is  no  time  for  complacency 
for  half  mearure*.  no  time  for  anyr 
unstinted  and  unflaggtng  effort  on 
cf  all 
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A  might  loee — If  we  don't  all  take  It  serl- 
oiAsjy  enough.  If  we  are  not  ready  and  willing 
to  puil  ctj  full  weight  individually  and 
togt  ther 

But  given  action,  and  action  means  sacri- 
fice given  unity  and  determination.  I  bplieve 
well  win  Uircugh  even  though  the  road  may 
be  long  anc  the  going  uphill,  to  the  end 

And  whea  we  have  won  through  it  will  be 
our  right  and  privilege,  us  free  peoples,  to 
build  up  anew  democratic  systems  cf  govern- 
ment undfr  which  men  and  women  of  all 
countries  will  en)oy  peace  and  security  and  a 
fair  share  of  the  earth's  riches 

It  will  be  our  right  and  privilege  to  go  on 
from  the  goal  that  we  have  reached  to  scme- 
thing  infinitely  better.  If  we  do  that,  well 
have  won  the  war  and  the  peace— we  11  have 
wen  a  very  great  victory 

M  K  t  *uviR  Thank  ycu  very  much.  Mr 
N  I    siicw   the   listeners  cf  WOOD  have 

enjoyed  h«'arin^  you  and  appreciate  your  in- 
spiring messajje  I  hrpe  that  sometime  yi'U 
and  your  lovely  family  may  visit  us  in  Ten- 
nessee We  sa'Ufe  ycu  and  the  brave  people 
whcm  ycu  so  ablv  represent 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON   HARRY  SAITHOFF 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday  June  10. 1942 

Mr  SAUTHOhr  Mr  Speaker,  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
poem  cabled  from  Australia  by  Corp. 
Newton  Woldenbt-rg.  or  Mad  son.  Wis.,  to 
his  mother.  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Woldenberg. 
Twenty-flve  years  ago.  this  soldier's 
father  left  for  the  front  in  the  first  World 
War.  and  his  son.  Newton,  kept  up  the 
family  tradition  by  offering  his  country 
his  services  when  we  became  involved  In 
the  present  World  War. 

COKPOBAL  WOLDFNBERC  C.'\BLES  POI3<  TO  MOTHIR 

moif   At'sraALiA 

A  poem  cabled  by  her  son  who  Is  serving 
with  the  United  States  Army  In  Australia 
^as  broncht  the  warm  sentiment  of  Mother's 
Day  to  Mrs  Charles  L  Wcldenberg,  1050  Sher- 
man Avenue. 

The  poem,  from  her  son.  C«rp.  Newton 
Wcldenberg.  follows: 

"However  long  and  hard  the  way 
There  comes  an  end  to  every  day. 
And  ere  come  sleep   my  thoughts  do  roam 
To  Joy    t'l  happiness,  to  home. 
And  her  whose  smiles  well -remembered  Joy 
Brings  heart  ai.d  strength  to  her  little  boy 
Whose  gentie.  aU-forgiven  role 
Has  burned  some  heaven  in  his  soul 
Whose    courage    and    love    throughout    the 

strife 
To  everything  worthy  of  God  are  rife 
And  In    the  battle  against  temptation  and 

sm 
The  verdict  Is  inevitable:  they  must  win 
No    ocean    is    broad    enough    to    sweep    my 

thoughts  away 
From  you  today  or  any  day. 
Por    all    that  s    fine    m    my    poor    breast    is 

rightly  thine. 
However  hard  and  long  the  way 
Thf-re  com*"!  an  end  to  every  day 
A-.  .    '. :         •■'  '-.'.-  ;■    •:•  •    ii  and  care 
M...5   ^.,   ;,u:    :i.a>-i     iiiciher  la  there." 
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HON   KARL  E.  MUNDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1942 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
entitled  "Reporting  the  Debates  of  Con- 
gress." which  wa.s  published  in  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Speech  f^in^^ril  1942: 
RiPomiG  THE  Debates  or  Congress 

(By   Elizabeth   Gregory   McPherson.    the   Li- 
brary of  Congress) 

(Read  at  the  twenty-sixth  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Teacher-  of 
Speech  In  the  Statler  Hotel.  Detroit,  Mich  , 
December  30    1941) 

Prom  a  superficial  examination,  It  might 
be  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  reports  of 
the  proceedings  and  debates  of  Congress  from 
1789  to  the  present  are  full,  authentic,  and 
verbatim  A  closer  investigation,  however, 
reveals  that  such  an  assumption  is  only 
partly  true  The  reportjs  for  the  first  84  years 
are  by  no  means  comprehensive,  nor  could 
they  l)e  called  accurate  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  during  that  period  no 
systematic  method  of  recording  them. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  for  au- 
thentic reporting  prior  to  March  3.  1873.  may 
be  explained  by  the  lack  of  a  prr-edent  either 
in  England  or  In  America,  t  iso  to  the  influ- 
ence of  partisan  politics,  and  to  the  attitude 
of  the  press  on  the  question  In  England  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament  had  been  practi- 
cally a  closed  book  for  several  centuries  be- 
cause members  of  that  bt  dy,  especially  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  been  at  loggerheads 
with  the  Crown  Publication  of  the  debates, 
even  in  a  minute  form,  was  surrounded  with 
danger  to  both  reporter  and  publisher.  It 
was  not  until  1834  that  space  was  provided 
for  the  reporters  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  Parliament  that 
freedom  of  the  press  with  full  permission  to 
report  its  debates  was  the  best  protection 
for  a  democratic  government.  The  House  of 
Lords,  however  In  1509  began  to  keep  a  Jour- 
nal of  its  proceedings,  and  the  House  cf  Com- 
mons In  1547  Following  this  precedent,  the 
Colonial  Assemblies  in  America  kept  only  a 
Journal    of    their    proceedings. 

During  the  First  and  Second  Continental 
Congresses,  the  delegates  deliberated  behind 
dosed  doors  and  kept  only  a  Journal  In 
accordance  with  the  policy  adcpted  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  the  sessions  of  the 
Constlluiional  Convention  were  also  secret. 
Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides  only 
that  "each  Hou.<!e  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  Its 
proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish 
the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may.  in 
their  Judgment,  require  secrecy  "  ' 

Under  this  constitutional  prevision  a  Jour- 
nal of  both  Houses  of  Congress  has  been  kept. 
When  the  First  Congress  assembled,  it  made 
rules  of  parliamentary  procedure  for  the  con- 
duct of  business,  but  it  did  not  occiu  to  the 
Members  that  it  was  of  the  greatest  imj)or- 
tance  that  their  ccnitltuents  should  be  fur- 
nished accurate  copies  of  the  debates.  Con- 
sequenUy.  Congress  failed  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  of  its  debates. 


•Constitution  of  the  United  States,  article 
I,  section  6. 
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^^Tille  reporters  were  allowed  access  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  April  8.  1789. 
the  Senate  at  first  deliberated  in  secret  and 
even  excluded  Members  of  the  House  from  Its 
Chamber.'  On  April  30.  1790,  a  resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  to  open  its  doors 
during  legislative  sessions.  This  and  similar 
resolutions  were  rejected.'  The  doors  of  the 
Senate  remained  closed  to  the  public  until 
December  9,  1795.  except  on  February  11,  1794, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  doors  should  be 
opened  and  remain  open  until  the  close  of  the 
discussion  over  the  seating  of  Albert  Gallatin  * 
Since  the  completion  of  the  galleries  in  De- 
cember 1795  the  public  has  been  admitted  to 
them,  except  during  executive  sessions. 

When  Congress  moved  from  Philadelphia  to 
Washington,  the  galleries  were  so  far  removed 
from  the  Senate  floor  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  reporters  to  hear.  Consequently,  no 
reports  were  made  for  the  Senate  debates  be- 
tween November  17,  1800.  and  January  6,  1802, 
when  the  Senate  voted  to  admit  reporters  to 
the  floor,  where  they  have  remained  to  the 
present,  except  in  a  few  Instances  when  that 
body  expelled  obnoxious  reporters.^' 

The  House,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of 
settling  the  question  of  assigning  seats  to 
the  reporters,  let  the  matter  continue  to  be 
a  source  of  annoyance.  In  the  first  Congress 
the  reporters  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  Speaker's 
desk.  This  made  reporting  difficult  because 
of  the  distance  from  the  debaters  and  the 
peculiar  diction  of  Mc'mbers.  Naturally, 
with  a  clumsy  shorthand  system  accurate  re- 
porting was  impossible  under  such  condi- 
tions. 

On  September  26.  1789,  came  the  first  overt 
complaint  in  the  House,  which  was  chiefly 
focused  against  Thomas  Lloyd's  Congres- 
sional Register,  the  first  publication  contain- 
ing the  debates  of  that  body.  In  the  debates 
which  ensued,  and  in  subsequent  ones,  the 
question  of  inaccuracies,  the  influence  of  the 
press,  and  the  lack  of  a  precedent  in  any 
democratic  government  constituted  the  chief 
argumenti;  against  reporting  the  debates  of- 
ficially, Elbridge  Gerry  went  on  record  as 
favoring  the  "disseminating  of  useful  In- 
formation, by  a  correct  and  impartial  publi- 
cition."  * 

The  most  Important  comment  in  the  de- 
bate came  from  James  Madison,  who  thought 
It  "improper  to  throw  impediments  in  the 
way"  of  publishing  the  debates,  but  he  con- 
sidered it  equally  "Improper  to  give  the  pub- 
lication of  their  debates  legislative  sanc- 
tion." because  the  House  could  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  errors.'  As  for  himself  he  did 
not  wish  "to  encounter"  the  inconvenience  of 
having  to  write  out  his  speeches  and  hand 
them  to  the  reporters. 

After  the  foregoing  debate,  the  reporters 
retreated  to  the  galleries.  Thereupon.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  retaliated  by  refusing 
them  admission  to  the  floor.'    Even  the  ser- 


•New  York  Gazette,  April  9,  1789:  John 
West  Moore,  the  American  Congress,  p    128 

Senate  Journal,  1st  and  2d  Cong.,  pp    136. 
281.  287.  415.  468.  478 

'  Ibid.,  p.  197;  ibid  ,  3d.  4th.  and  5th  Cong  , 
p.  30;  Annals  of  Congress,  3d  Cong  ,  1st  sess., 
p   47. 

■National  Intelligence'  (Washington,  D. 
C  ).  January  8.  1802;  William  Ernest  Smith. 
The  Francis  F>reston  Blair  Family  in  Politics, 
1.  109;  The  Union  (Washington.  D.  C  i,  Feb- 
ruary 10  and  11.  1847;  Congressional  Globe, 
29th  Cong  ,  2d  sess  .  pp.  368.  406  407 

"Annals  of  Congress,  1st  Cong..  1st  sess., 
917 

■  Annals  of  Congress.  1st  Cong  .  1st  sess., 
pp    919  920. 

•Ibid..  1st  Cong„  2d  sess.,  p  1059;  Samuel 
Huson  Gray.  Historical  Sketches  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reporting  In  England  and  America, 
The  Shorthand  Writer.  XVIII  (Chicago.  1918) , 
82  83. 


geant  at  arms  had  to  l>e  called  in  to  secure 
order'  Early  In  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, however,  the  House  gave  tacit  consent 
for  the  return  of  the  reporters  to  the  fltx^r." 

When  Congress  transferred  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia,  four  seats  on  the  window 
sills  were  provided  for  the  use  of  the  re- 
porters." The  Idea  of  having  Congress  re- 
port Its  debates  officially  had  at  this  time 
begun  to  germinate  in  the  minds  of  a  few. 
On  April  20.  1792,  Gerry  moved  that  a  compe- 
tent stenographer  should  be  selected  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress  to  report  accurately 
the  proceedings  and  debates,  and  that  such 
a  person  should  be  an  officer  of  the  House.'-' 
In  support  of  his  resolution,  Gerry  Illustrated 
his  point  by  citing  an  incident:  when  a  re- 
porter had  been  asked  by  a  Member  why  he 
turned  and  twisted  their  utterances  so  much, 
the  reporter  replied  that  "he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  obliging  his  employers."  "  De- 
spite his  warning  plea  to  his  colleagues,  Gerry 
succeeded  only  by  a  close  vote  in  having  his 
resolution  referred  to  a  committee  which 
never  reported  " 

Similar  resolutions  which  were  introduced 
from  time  to  time  met  the  same  fate.  For 
illustration,  in  1822  the  proposal  to  make  a 
contract  for  reporting  the  debates  of  the 
House  was  defeated  primarily  because  an  ex- 
penditure of  $20,000  for  this  purpose  was  con- 
sidered a  waste  of  public  money.' 

The  usurpation  of  the  right  by  the  Speaker 
to  admit  and  to  expel  reporters  who  were 
personally  and  politically  obnoxious  to  him 
brought  the  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House  to  loggerheads.  Finally,  in  1802  that 
body  authorii^d  the  Speaker  to  assign  seats 
on  the  floor  to  the  reporters,  a  privilege  which 
he  still  enjoys. '« 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  reporters  of 
the  early  debates  was  Thomas  Lloyd,  the  first 
reporter  of  the  House,  who.  according  to  tra- 
dition, stood  on  the  balcony  with  Washing- 
ton when  he  took  his  oath  as  President  of 
the  United  States.'"  Among  others  were 
James  T.  Callender.  Thomas  Carpenter.  Ed- 
mund Hogan,  David  Robertson,  Joseph  Gales, 
Sr.,  John  Fenno,  Philip  Freneau,  Samuel  Har- 
rison Smith,  founder  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, and  his  successors,  Joseph  Gales,  Jr., 
and  William  W.  Seaton.  For  13  years  Gales 
In  the  Senate  and  Seaton  in  the  House  occu- 
pied seats  respectively  beside  the  Prcs.dent 
of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House.  As 
one  of  the  perquisites,  they  also  shared  with 
these  officials  the  use  of  the  snuff  box." 

Unfortunately,  the  newspapers  and  other 
ptiblications  carried  only  running  repwrts  of 
the  debates  and   these  were  colored  to  suit 


"  Annals  of  Congress,  1st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp. 
1059- loeo 

»'Tbid  .  p    1059. 

"  Gray.  op.  cit..  p.  106. 

'=  Annals  of  Congress,  2d  Cong.,  1st  sesa., 
p.  563. 

'  Ibid  ,  p    564. 

"Ibid.,  p.  565. 

'•  George  Grantham  Bain.  Early  Congres- 
sional Reporting.  The  Phonographic  Maga- 
zine (Cincinnati,  1894).  VIII.  171 

'•■Annals  of  Congress.  6th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
pp.  797-799.  1041  1044;  National  Intelligencer, 
February  23.  1801;  Journal  of  the  House,  7th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  406. 

'•  Martin  Ignatius  Jo.seph  Griffin,  Thomas 
Lloyd.  Reporter  to  the  First  Hou.'-e  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  Publisher 
of  the  Official  Proceedings.  American  Cath- 
olic Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia  Record 
(Philadelphia,  1891),  IH,  221-240. 

'"  Early  Reporting.  A  Bit  of  Shorthand 
Hittcry.  The  Stenographer  (Philadelphia. 
1906)  XXI.  93:  Frederic  Hudson,  Journalism 
in  the  United  States,  1690  1872,  p  232;  Wil- 
helmus  Bogart  Bryan.  A  History  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  n,  177. 


the  political  leanings  of  the  editors.  For 
Illustration,  the  Philadelphia  Oaxetle.  No- 
vember 18,  1794,  made  a  general  explanation 
In  regard  to  the  briefness  of  the  congressional 
debates  which  appeared  In  Its  columns. 
Among  other  reasons  given,  the  most  impor- 
tant was  that  only  "a  certain  fxjrtlon  of  the 
daily  newspaper  can  be  assigned  for  the 
sketch  of  this  kind;  and  hence  much  abbre- 
viation is  necessary  •  •  •  xhe  editor 
has  neither  the  time  to  print,  nor  have  the 
public  time  to  read  every  word  spoken." 

Apparently  the  attempt^s  of  Congress  for 
political  reasons  to  regulate  the  reporting  of 
its  debates  and  also  its  failure  to  subscribe 
for  copies  of  publications  containing  these 
were  factors  In  preventing  private  enterprise 
from  publishing  the  doings  of  Congress. 
Nevertheless  several  editors  considered  the 
matter  seriously  '  The  election  of  Gales  and 
Seaton  as  printers  to  Congress  In  1819  was  a 
factor  in  this  direction. 

Forty-five  years  after  the  assembling  of  the 
First  Congress.  Gales  and  Seaton  began  the 
publication  of  the  debates  of  that  body,  cov- 
ering the  period  from  March  3,  1789.  to  May 
27,  1824,  in  the  Annals  of  Congress.  This 
publication,  in  42  volumes,  was  printed  be- 
tween 1834  and  1856  Until  this  time  no  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  publish  the  debates 
except  In  the  official  Journals,  the  news- 
papers, and  the  short-lived  publications  like 
Lloyd's  Congressional  Register,  Carpenter's 
American  Senator.  Callender's  Political  Regis- 
ter and  his  American  Register  for  the  Year 
1796.  and  the  Congressional  Reporter  (12th 
Cong  ). 

The  compilation  of  the  debates  in  the 
Annals  of  Congress,  contemplated  as  early  as_ 
1818.  was  begun  by  Jaseph  Gales,  8r  ,  In  1833  =• 
After  the  appearance  of  the  first  two  volumes 
in  1834.  the  work  was  abruptly  stopped  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  funds  until  1849,  when 
Congress  authorized  Gales  and  Seaton  to  com- 
plete the  series.  With  difficulty  they  collected 
and  complied  the  debate?  from  the  Journals, 
the  newspapers,  and  other  contemporary 
sources,  including  the  stenographic  reports  of 
the  important  debates  and  also  those  that 
could  not  be  published  at  the  time  they  took 
place.  The.se  had  been  carefully  filed  by  the 
editors  of  the  National  IntelU'^encer  for  fu- 
ture reference.  For  example,  from  a  bundle 
of  those  bygone  relics  the  publishers  wrote 
out  and  published,  after  an  interval  of  40 
years,  a  sp>eech  of  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke, 
which  had  been  delivered  In  the  House  Jan- 
uary 12,  1813  -' 

The  weaving  of  the  debates  Into  a  remark- 
ably coherent  compilation  from  .such  frag- 
mentary sources  was  accomplished  because  of 
Gales"  and  Beaton's  previous  experience  In 
compiling  the  debates  of  Congress  at  the 
end  of  each  session  In  the  Register  of  De- 
bates in  39  volumes,  covering  the  period  from 
December  6,  1824.  to  October  16,  1837,  and 
printed  between  1825  and  1837  In  the  pre- 
face to  volume  1  the  editors  explained  that 
the  debates  were  "not  In  all  ca.^es  literally 
reported,  but  their  substantial  accuracy" 
could  be  "'entirely  relied  upon  "  They  made 
no  claim  to  originality  Neither  did  they 
make  any  effort  to  embody  the  Journals  of  the 
two  Houses  unless  It  seemed  of  Importance 
to  them  to  Include  excerpt."!  for  clarity. 

Gales  and  Seaton  invited  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  revise  their  speeches  before  they  were 


••  National  Intelligencer,  November  28. 
1821;  January  24.  1843;  Correspondence  of 
Peter  Force.  1823.  Division  of  Manuscripts, 
Library  of  Congress. 

"National  InteUigencer.  January  24,  1843; 
Gales  and  Seaton  to  James  Madison,  January 
26,  1818;  July  29.  1833  Papers  of  James 
Madison,  Division  of  Manuscripts.  Library  of 
Congress. 

"  National  Intelligencer.  September  3.  1853. 
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John     Quincy     a 

■p»*ch««.  on  on#    iccsfiion  he  record*^ 
m^moini  th«t  h^  h«d  ■  strong  suspii 
th^  df  b«i*  would  n*Tfr  b*  rep<jrted  - 
toTf  h*  !<*ldom  made  a  (ip«'Wh  in   tl 
bf'cau'*  It  was  a  "double  waste  of  ti 
to  tprak  and  then  to  report  "  ~     '^ 
not  "vouch  for  every  word"  nn 
•ti  they  reque«ted  Oales  and  8«'aion 
»ny  aiterations  which  their  ewrs  or 
tiona  might  auKSe^t  "     According: 
tors  claim   to  have  consulted      ev.; 
«her«  It   w»a  probable   that    authe 
ter.aJ^   could    be   found  "  *■      Invarin 
selected  that  which  appeared  to  th^m 
the    "fvjllrnt    or    most    accurate     an 
preferring  that  which  bcr«  evi4e 
ipaakiT'a  revision  "  * 
Because  of  the  ^HiUcy  of  Member^ 
their  remarka.  thcae  did  not  a  « 
linroe€liat«-ly.  even    tn   the   nt-wup^^- 
lllusi ratio:),  almost  a  month  U>t 
t  J.  the  deliven-  of  Webetera  reply 

J  ry  2«  and  27    \Km    and  its  pv 

Ui   tlie  N:t  >     ;  cer      Cial 

fTaph:c    V.  M  *    Iranscr 

th'  ni    a  revised  pamphlrt  Ci'pv  pub 
Galea  ai^   8eatt)n.   ti^gether  with   a 
notes   writ  ten    by    Wetwier,    were    b 
ftether  and   preserved   by   Oales  * 
draft  L»  so  different  from  M:>»  Oales 
tbat  colli)  tiun  i»  »i  •  >«aible  - 

Meanwhile,   the  n  oi    renoi 

debMtes  officially  had  bmt  thr\. 
ground      Instead.   *   lively    p< 
h.»d  developed  over   the  elec'ion  oi 
to  Congrtas.     Th*  failure  of  0?>^''-^  ^ 
to  rt-port  (uUy  all  the  speeciv 
IrtoBds  irriuted  hun  aod  was  »  ~ 
tm  ths   delay    of   Onn«r«4is    in    >\\ 
tmmutmmx 
imuon  of  th< 

With  the  driest  of  Bli»ir  and  Kivew 
to  Cri\|treM  tn  IBSJ.  they  becan  the 
tlon  of  the  Coi\crrnionMl  Oiobe   De 
1833   as  the  nvwl  of  the  Rnjister  of 
Consequently    bf-tvk-ren  Decemlv>r  a 
October   Ifl     lfW7    when    U 
publicntion.   there   were  c 
tlons    of    the    debates.      Tlx'    ( 
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"Richsrtl  Rush  to  Oales  s: 
6    ISM    Nathaniel  Sllsbte  to  ( 
ton     April   27    ll«27    Anher  R. 
»!  N'         .  28    1R33       r 

•1       -  m  rf  Mant:~ 

of   Congress;   Charles  Francis  Adam^ 
Memoirs  of  John   Quincv   Adams 
John   C     Pitzpatrick.   editor    The    . 
niphy  of   Martin  Van  Buren.  Annu 
of     the     American      Historical 
(1918).  11.  215    219 

"Idem      N^'iona!  InteP.iefricer 
1838 

••Adam^    N'.    ■      -^    :  .\    .;:.'.:    . 

»Ib:d.   Vlll.   437 

■■  R:  chard  Rush  to  Gales  an*^  6t  .^ 
«.  lffJ«    Na-hanlel  Sllsbee  to  Gale?" 
ton.  April  27.  1827      Gales  and  Se;» 

*'  National  Intelligencer.  Decemb«'i 

»  Loc   cit  ;  Globe  (Washington.  D 
cember  30    1834 

*R;i«jer  Ripple.  The  Stenograpi 
of    Webster's    Reply    to    Hayne.    Ti. 
gnirh:c    Magazine    (Cincinnati 
22  24.   Rob«-ri  C    Wmthrop.  Webste  • 
to  Hayi^e  and  His  General  Me  hod  o 
Ir.g.  Scrlbnerg  Magazine  (New   V     k 
1894  1     XV     118  119      The   pa,. 
Boston  Public  library 

"Ripple,  op    clt  .  Vm,  23. 

■National  Intelligencer.  J.i 
December  25.  1S48;  CongRsalGii.vi  c> 
Cong    3d  sess    pp   S55-3M:  Smith. 
103-106. 

»  Daily  Globe  (Washington.  D    C 
5.  18oa. 
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Globe,  in  111  volumes,  published  from  1833 
to  1873  was  the  flrst  publication  of  ita  kind 
to  attempt  tf)  give  each  step  In  every  measure 
coming  berore  both  Houses  Usually  the  Con- 
gressional Globe  gave  mere  space  to  the  sup- 
porter^ of  Jackson;  while  the  Register  of  De- 
!  ites.  which  was  supposed  to  ix  an  antl- 
J.kckson  organ,  reported  all  the  debates  more 
fu:iy  "^ 

After  the  suspension  of  the  publication  of 
the  Register  of  Debates,  few  complaints  were 
made  In  either  House  until  the  nomination 
of  William  Henry  Harrison  for  President   in 
December   1839      With  the  contest  over,  the 
election  of  printers  to  Congress  In  1840.  the 
age-old  controversy  over  misrepresentation  of 
remarks  of  Members  was  revived      The  chief 
attack  against  the  reporters  of  the  Congres- 
sional Globe  was  led  by  Edward  Stanley.  Wil- 
liam J   Graves,  William  K    Bond,  and  Waddy 
Thorn pst^n    In    the    Hou,«e   and    by  Robert    J 
W.ilker  and  Richard  H   Bayard  In  the  Senate 
Stanley  asserted  In  the  House  that  he  had 
"never  been  reported  correctly  in  the  Globe" 
and  that  when  he  h.id  askrd  the  reporters  to 
o^rrerr  orr  r';  m  a  speech  "they  had  i^nfrrmly 
m-  de  It  w'-r>e  "  "     In  acrlmonsotii  debate  on 
January  18    1840,  Graves  b«ilc11y  asi^erted  that 
he  would  not   hesitate  to  vote  to  expel  any 
reporter   who    misrepresented    his   adversary, 
and,  as  for  himself,  he  did  not  care  whether 
he   was    reported    "at    all  " -^     In    retaliation 
Blnlr  and  Rives  announced  that  the  Comrros- 
sicr  il  Globe  would  be  "deficient  herraftT  in 
not  containing  the  displays  of  Messrs   Graves 
and  Stanley  "  *     Finally,  having  stood  it  a,s 
long  as  he  ct>uld   Onw^s  requested  the  editors 
to  Include  his  remarks  In  a  personal  debate 
with  Francis  W   Pickens,  but  thoy  ref \ised  »' 

Thompson  also  hid  a  tilt  with  the  r-  - 

whom  h«»  rhamcteriEed  as  "habitual  t 
of  the  deba'e*  "  "  In  order  to  protect  them- 
selves frim  the  alarming  "physique"  and  the 
"fl^-rv  hr!spur"  spirit  of  Thompson  the  G!obe 
rtp»rTen.  armed  themselves.  Lund  Washing- 
ton. Jr  ,  with  a  btg  stick  and  WilUnm  W  Cur- 
ran  with  a  knife  They  ti^k  them  to  the  re- 
porter's desk  and  there  «'ntchrd  Thompson 
at  leisure  troment.s  "  Until  he  publicly  apol- 
Oftteed  to  them  .several  weeks  later  they  ti>ik 
no  more  notice  of  htm  In  rejxirting  the  de- 
tv»t«'s  than  if  he  were  not  a  Member  of  the 
H  nise  •• 

Bond  also  denounced  Currnn  and  Washlrg- 
ton  as  "i^rblt  d  reporters  "  *'  In  defence  of 
themsr>lves  the  reporters  admitted  finally  that 
In  a  di=c arrive  debate  they  did  not  pretend 
to  g\vt  a  verbatim  report  of  everything  that 
was  said  -'  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  of  the 
reporters  at  this  time  were  elth?r  "long- 
handed  men"  or  used  cmly  a  clumsy  short- 
hand system. 

In  the  .'Senate  a  similar  controversy  ensued, 
only  In  a  m<  re  dignified  manner.  For  exam- 
ple. Ht-niy  Clay  considered  it  Inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  that  body  to  comment  on 
newspaper  reports  of  their  remarks,  even 
though  he  had  never  been  correctly  reported 
In  a  "sln};le  paragraph  in  the  Globe."  "    Yet 


■  Eizatielh  G  McPherson.  The  History  of 
Reporting  the  Debates  and  Proceedings  of 
Congress,  chs  III  and  V.  PhX)  Thesis,  Unl- 
versi'y  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill. 

*•  Globe.  April  1.  1840 

»  Congressional  Glol>e.  26th  Cong  .  1st  sess., 
p    128 

"Globe,  January  18.  1840 

"Ibid  .  April  1.  1840 

"  Congr?ss!ona'.  G'.^be.  26th  Corg  .  1st  sess  . 
pp  2'»7-?S«;  Globe.  April  1.  1840;  Lawrence  A. 
O  Recollection  of  Men  and  Things  at 

V,  ;     n.  p   402 

■Oobrlf-ht.  op.  clt.  p    402. 

•»Loc  c!t 

*^  Congressional  Glebe.  26th  Cong..  1st  seflBn 
p   313 

*-  Ibid  .  p   313. 

•Ibid  .  p   470. 
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Congress  refused  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  reporting  and  publishing  Its  debates. 

Upon  the  refusal  of  President  Polk  to  retain 
the  Globe  as  the  administrative  organ.  It  was 
supplanted  by  Thomas  Ritchie's  Union     ■.  M  iv 

1,  1845.  While  Blair  and  Rives  contli.ut  i  •;  ,■ 
publication  of  the  Congres.sional  Globe,  they 
l)ecame  less  partisan.  As  a  result,  plans  by 
which  the  debates  would  be  reported  semiofH- 
cially  began  to  take  shape.  The  first  step  In 
this  direction  occurred  In  1846.  when  the 
Senate  authorized  Its  Members,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government,  to  subscribe  for 
12  copies  of  either  the  Register  of  Debates  or 
the  Congressional  Globe  and  the  House  did 
likewise  in  1847  With  the  refusal  of  Gales 
and  Seaton  to  resume  the  publication  of  the 
Register  of  Debates,  this  virtually  made  the 
Congressional  Globe  a  semiofficial  publication 
of  Congress.**  In  commenting  on  the  con- 
tract of  Blair  and  Rives  John  C  Rives  said 
that  "nothing  more  than  a  synopsis  was 
promised  or  expected.'  as  the  price  of  the 
Congressional  Globe  will  show  '^ 

Despite  the  opposition  of  the  press  and 
some  Members  of  the  Senate,  that  body,  con- 
vinced that  It  had  authority,  advanced  a  step 
further   toward   official   reporting   on    March 

2.  1847.  when  it  voted  to  contract  with  Dr. 
James  A.  Houston,  a  reporter  of  the  Union, 
to  report  and  to  publish  us  debates  and  pro- 
ceedings, during  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress"  Although  the  plan  proved  unsatis- 
factory, the  principle  was  not  abandoned,  for 
that  IxKly  on  August  11,  1848  adopted  a  res- 
oluiicn  by  which  contracts  were  made  with 
the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer  and 
the  Union  to  report  and  to  publish  the  de- 
bates in  the  newspapers  and  to  furnish  the 
editors  of  the  Congressional  Globe  with  a 
copy  of  the  debates  for  publication  «'  Each 
Member  of  the  Senate  was  to  be  furnished  a 
copy  of  the  newspapers  This  arrangement 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  House  on 
Au^ust  27  1850.  adopted  a  similar  resolution 
and  made  an  identical  contract  with  the  ed- 
itors of  the  DiUly  Globe  ♦• 

The  adoption  of  this  semlofBcial  plan  marks 
the  beginning  of  verbatim  reportlni?  in  Con- 
gress This  was,  perhaps,  due  pruvripally  to 
the  fact  that  the  phonetic  shorthand  of  Isaac 
Pitman  furnished  a  system  vastly  superior 
to  any  used  previously."  Prior  to  1848  spe- 
cial proceedings  and  important  debates  had 
been  reported  more  or  less  fully,  but  hereto- 
fore, there  had  been  no  reliable  system  in  use, 
and  much  of  the  day's  business  had  not  been 
reported  except  In  a  brief  fragmentary  way. 
After  the  Introduction  of  verbatim  report- 
ing, in  the  Senate  in  1848  and  in  the  House 
In  1850.  complaints  against  the  reporters  were 
noticeably  fewer. 

This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
ujxin  the  decision  of  Congress  to  pay  for  the 
reporting  and  publishing  of  *ts  debates,  the 
editors  of  the  National  Intelllger  cer,  the 
Union,  and  the  Dally  Globe  brought  to  Wash- 
ington a  remarkable  corps  of  reporters,  amcng 
whom  were  Robert  M  Parkhurst.  Roljert  Sut- 
ton. John  E.  McElhone.  Oliver  D>er,  and  his 
illustrious  pupil  Dennis  F.  Murphy,  who.  at 
the  age  of  14.  began  in  1848  to  report  the 
debates  of  the  Senate  and  continued  until 
his  death  In  1896  Naturally  the  appearance 
of  a  mere  t)oy  in  the  Senate  as  a  note  Uker 
attracted  attention.  Of  him  John  C.  Cal- 
houn said:  ' 

"Look  at  that  boy,  with  the  body  of  a  child 
and  the  head  of  a  man.     He  looks  as  intel- 


1852. 


"Dally  Globe,  August  5, 
*-  Loc.   Clt. 

**  Congressional  Globe.  29th  Cong..  2d  sess.. 
p    571 

•'Ibid.  30th  Cong..  1st  sess.  p    1065. 

•"Ibid  ,  31st  Cong.  1st  sess,.  pp  1154,  1637- 
1641;  House  Journal,  31st  Cong  .  1st  sess  p 
1310 

'Evenln?  Star  (Washington.  D    C),  Fto- 
ruary  29,  1896. 
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lectual  a£  a  college  professor,  and  yet  ,-ee  ho* 
deficient  he  is  in  strength  and  physical 
toughness.  In  South  Carolina,  instead  of 
pushing  a  boy  of  his  age  in  his  studies  we 
would  have  him  riding  horses,  leaping  fences, 
and  shooting  squirrels  We  would  build  up 
his  body  before  we  set  his  fc-ains  at  work.  As 
soon  as  he  was  robust  and  hardy,  his  head 
would  take  care  of  itself"'" 

In  the  evolution  of  the  process  by  which 
the  longhand  and  clumsy  shorthand  methods 
were  displaced  by  phonography  and  verbatim 
reporting  the  reporters  of  the  debates  of 
Congress  have  borne  an  important  part.  As 
a  result,  the  history  of  reporting  the  debates 
of  Congress  may  be  divided  Into  two  distinct 
periods,  the  first  extending  from  1789  to  1848. 
during  which  time  even  whole  speeches  and 
debates  had  been  emitted  entirely,  and  the 
reports  of  both  Hou.«es  had  been  published  as 
a  private  venture,  by  either  the  press  or  some 
enterprising  reporter;  the  second,  beginning 
in  1848  for  the  Senate  and  In  1850  for  the 
House  and  continuing  to  the  present  Dur- 
ing the  latter  period  Congress  has  financed 
the  publication  of  the  debates,  which  were 
transcribed  for  the  first  time  from  phorc- 
graphic  notes  of  the  reporters  and  accepted 
as  official 

With  the  introduction  of  verbatim  report- 
ing in  Congress  and  the  semiofficial  status 
accorded  the  Congressional  Globe  there  was  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Ap- 
pendix This  may  be  explained  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  editors  In  1851  that  there- 
after only  a  "brief  or  sketch  of  the  debates" 
would  be  found  In  the  Congressional  Globe 
and  In  the  Appendix  only  "such  speeches  as 
Members  should  think  proper  to  write  out  at 
length  ■'  "  Accordingly,  Members  of  Congress 
were  granted  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  this 
cuMom  had  grown  to  the  extent  that  there 
was  evidence  of  the  appearance  of  the  so- 
called  ghost  writer  For  example.  In  1862  a 
verbatim  speech  purported  to  have  been  de- 
li\-ered  by  two  Members  of  the  House  from  the 
same  State  within  n  period  of  5  weeks  Is  found 
In  the  Appendix  *» 

During  the  Civil  War  and  reconstruction 
the  volume  of  the  debates  increased  so  rapidly 
that  the  editors  of  the  Congressional  Globe 
were  unable  to  publish  the  d«»bate«  as 
promptly  as  needed  to  be  done  Dissension 
In  the  "ranks  of  the  reportorlal  corps  also 
demonstrated  the  need  of  more  adequate 
supervision  After  considerable  Investigation 
Congress  was  finally  convinced  that  the  de- 
bates could  be  published  more  economically 
and  satisfactorily  under  its  own  direction  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office  and  that  the 
debates  should  be  reported  officially  •' 

A-  a  result  of  such  sentiment,  on  April  2, 
1872.  Congress  passed  an  act  providing  that, 
until  a  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be 
made,  the  debates  should  be  published  by  the 
Congressional  Printer/'  Upon  the  expiration 
of  the  contract  with  Rives  &  Bailey  to  publish 
the  debates  in  the  Ccngressional  Globe.  March 
3,  1873,  no  provision  had  tieen  made  for  doing 
the  work  On  that  date  the  task  of  printing 
the  debates  was  transferred  to  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  on  March  5  the  flrst 
issue  of  the  Congressional  Record,  dated 
March  4,  1873.  appeared. 


"  Oliver  Dyer.  Great  Senators  of  the  United 
States  40  Years  Ago.  p.  169. 

'••  Dailv  Globe.  December  6.  1851. 

•-Congressional  Globe.  37th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.  Appendix,  pp  119-123.  239-242.  The 
speeches  of  William  Allen  and  Robert  H 
Nugen  of  Ohio  were  delivered  on  April  24 
and  May  26.   1862.  respectively. 

^  Daily  Globe.  March  3  and  5.  1872;  United 
States  House  Report  42d  Cong.,  No.  23,  4 
pp  ;  Congressional  Globe,  42d  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
pp.   1413.  1776-1782. 

»'  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  XVII,  47. 


i:.,^.,  Hv-use  was  left  free  to  make  Its  own 
arrangement  for  reporting  its  debates.  Both 
Houses  voted  to  retain  the  reporters  of  the 
Congressional  Globe  as  the  Official  Reporters 
Until  1873  they  had  been  paid  according  to 
space  with  a  bonus  voted  to  them  in  the  fiscal 
deficiency  bill.  The  House  reporters  preferred 
the  salary  basis  and  were  paid  the  same  com- 
pensation as  the  rep>orters  of  the  commit- 
tees -  They  are  still  appointed  by  the 
Speaker.  In  the  Senate  the  reporters  pre- 
ferred the  contract  system,  under  which  one 
member  of  the  reportorlal  staff  has  charge  of 
the  work  and  is  paid  a  fixed  amount  Out  of 
this  he  pays  the  salary  of  his  a«^si.stants.  The 
arrangement  made  with  the  reporters  In 
March  1873  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  it 
has  been  continued  to  the  present. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  Congrissional 
Record  on  March  5,  1873.  the  suggestion  of 
Gerry  made  in  April  1792,  that  Congress 
should  undertake  to  rep<.>rt  and  to  publish  Its 
debates  and  proceedings,  became  a  reality. 
Nevertheless,  the  Congressional  Record  is 
not  a  verbatim  record  of  what  actually  hap- 
pens In  Congress  * 


"Congressional  Globe.  42d  Cong.,  3d  sess.. 
p.  2133 

"  See  Zon  Robinson.  Are  Speeches  in  Con- 
gress Reported  Accuratelv?  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Speech,  XXVIU  (February  1942),  8-12 
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HON  THOM.\S  A  JENKINS 

Of   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
\V  di<  ■day.  June  10,  1942 

Ml.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  call  the  attontlon  of  the  House 
to  a  very  Interesting  address  delivered  by 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Nelson  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  a  few  days  ago.  We  recog- 
nize that  Mr.  Nelson  occupies  a  very 
unique  position  in  the  Government. 

The  most  important  task  before  all  of 
us  is  to  win  the  war.  Mr.  Nelson  in  his 
work  is  not  dir^cUy  concerned  with  the 
military  or  nava'l  strategy,  nor  with  nec- 
essary legislation,  but  he  is  tremen- 
dously interested  in  the  production  of  the 
sinews  of  war.  In  other  words,  his  re- 
sponsibility is  to  keep  our  far-flung  battle 
line  adequately  supplied  with  all  the 
necessary  munitions  of  war  so  that  our 
soldiers  in  many  foreign  lands  and  our 
sailors  on  all  the  seven  seas  may  be 
adequately  supplied  with  such  equipment 
as  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

With  justifiable  pride  we  have  felt  in- 
dividually and  as  a  Nation  that  the  pro- 
ductive genius  of  the  American  people  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  We  have  proved  this  on  many  oc- 
casions. Now,  according  to  Mr.  Nelson's 
figures  and  statements,  we  are  proving  i: 
now  more  convincingly  than  ever  before. 

Our  great  construction  engineers  have 
planned  and  constructed  the  most  mod- 
ern plants  ever  to  have  been  built  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  These  plants  have 
been  equipped  with  all  modern  machin- 
ery and  devices  that  will  contribute  to  in- 


creased production.  Our  engineers  have 
gone  out  into  the  fields  and  forests,  and 
as  if  by  magic,  have  caused  great  mag- 
nificent plants  to  spring  up  The  trans- 
formation of  the  automobile  industry 
into  the  manufacture  of  airplanes  has 
been  more  rapid  and  more  complete  than 
the  most  imaginative  person  could  have 
imagined. 

The  reason  I  am  commenting  on  this 
situation  is  that  I  want  to  compliment 
the  genius  of  those  who  envisioned  these 
great  plants,  and  I  want  also  to  compli- 
ment the  skill,  ingenuity,  and  loyalty  of 
the  men  whose  labor  has  been  responsible 
for  the  construction  of  these  great  plants 
and  for  the  construction  of  the  great  ma- 
chines and  the  modern  tquipment  that 
has  gone  into  these  plants.  When  Mr. 
Nelson  says  that  the  impossible  has  been 
accomplished  he  does  not  fail  to  give 
proper  credit  to  the  skilled  mechamcs  and 
the  patient  workers  who  have  poured  into 
these  plants  the  best  skill  that  they  could 
command  and  as  much  energy  as  Ihey 
could  give. 

This  tremendous  production  has  come 
about  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  constructing  engineer  has  been 
given  full  play  and  the  American  work- 
Ingman  and  mechanic  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  show  what  they  can  do 
when  the  welfare  of  their  country  is  at 
stake 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  compliment  In 
the  highest  terms  all  those  who  have  been 
responsible  for  this  abundant  production 
which,  if  continued,  will  guarantt'e  be- 
yond any  question  that  our  country  will 
win  the  war. 

When  we  read  of  an  occasional  strike 
or  labor  dispute,  >t  us  not  forget  that 
that  is  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  and 
that  the  general  rule  is  that  the  producers 
of  this  country  are  standing  up  to  their 
jobs  with  as  much  loyalty  as  the  man  b«'- 
hind  the  guns  or  our  battleships  and  the 
men  in  the  cockpits  of  our  great  bombers 
or  the  men  in  the  battle  Jiine. 

If  there  are  workers  anywhere  in  the 
country  who  are  lagging  brhind,  they 
should  profit  by  reading  the  message  of 
Mr.  Nelson  when  he  .says  that  this  great 
unexpected  production  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  manufacturers,  the  engineers, 
the  foremen,  and  the  workers  alike  are 
working  together  as  they  never  woiked 
before. 

When  we  consider  production  we  mu.st 
not  lo.se  sight  of  the  fact  that  transpor- 
tation figures  tremendously  in  the  pro- 
duction of  articles,  and  it  also  figures  tre- 
mendously in  the  dcliveiT  of  articles. 
The  railroads  and  the  steamship  compa- 
nies, as  well  as  the  bus  lines  and  trucking 
lines  of  the  country,  are  doing  their  job 
with  tremendous  success.  They  have 
stepped  into  the  breach,  and  their  loyalty 
cannot  be  questioned.  In  fact,  there  is 
a  healthy  rivalry  between  the  various  in- 
dustries of  the  Nation  and  the  various 
agencies  that  contribute  in  any  way  to 
increa-sed  output  of  war  materials. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  NeLson  will  speak  to 
the  country  occasionally,  so  that  we 
might  all  know  just  what  progress  we  are 
making  in  the  various  war  activities.  I 
appreciate  that  the  Government  must 
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b,  iCT,  und^r  leave  grantt'd  'o  extend 
my  remarks  I  submit  herewi  i  •  di- 
tonal  written  by  Mr  Amon  (i  ?  ter, 
president  and  publi-htr  of  the  I  A  rth 
Star-Telegram,  which  appeared  ir  the 
Is^ue  of  that  papt^r  on  June  !  .  setting 
forth  very  cogent  and  convincin  5  reasons 
gasoline  rationing  should  mt  be  im 
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tainly not  where  there  Is  a  surplus  of  oil 
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A  great  many  things  are  happen  1 
p»^  p>    ncrer    imaifin^    could    ha 
p«u:ie    »rp    cheerfully     even    eagf 
th,!vs  wh:ch  a  year  ago  they  coullt 
a<;:.e  themselves  doing      Hence  on< 
d.-^iiusA   a«    fantiu»tlc    anything    tht 
r        1  for  doing  in  this  country  s 
:i.    nor  can  it   be  assumed   t 
iwr    Is    ordered    to    l>e    done    the 
public   Will   not  do  its  cheerful 
fonu      Fur  instance — gasoline  rat 

If  with  or  without  due  thought, 
that   be  conclude   that   in  order   tc 
war    It   is    necessary    for   ga^Une 
Dezt  door  to  an  oil  well  to  l>e 
same  claas  as  U5er$  whose  ga»3line 
carried   to  them   through   sea   lane  1 
bv  enemy  submarines,  it  may 
BUmed  that  the  first    who  are  in  thf 
will  more  or  less  cheerfully  comply 
Ing  lofi;:c  for  the  duration      But  1 
hoped   that   no  auch   moiutroiiUy 
Uon   will   be   foucd    desirable   m 
pro-am     of     bringing     the     war 
A-  i 

.s  no  doubt  that  the  urgt 
Nation-wide    the    severe    gasoline 
found    necessary    on    the    Atlantic 
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f  r  supply.  Maytie  It  Is  logical  that  because 
one  p)art  of  the  country  cannot  get  enouRh 
gaaollne  fcr  all  use.  no  other  part  should 
be  permltK-d  to  use  gaaoline  plentifully  avail- 
able, but  i:  seems  more  childish  than  logical, 
more  destructive  than  constructive,  more  sUly 
eniOtlonallim  than  sane  preparedness. 

It  IS  a  point  worthy  of  consideration  that 
when  rationing  of  gasoline  In  Eastern  States 
was  impx>6«d  there  was  no  mention  of  any 
other  reason  than  that  owing  to  sinking  of 
tankers  It  was  Impossible  to  transport  enough 
gaso  ine  from  the  wells  to  thr  area.  Obvi- 
ously this  reason  does  not  apply  to  regions 
niled  with  1)11  wells  and  refineries,  so  now  the 
rea*jn  is  con.'^ervatlon  of  rubbt-r  In  tires 

Conservation  to  be  constructive  must  serve 
a  useful  purpose  Saving  for  thr  sake  of 
saving  alore  is  not  worth  while.  The  tires 
that  are  to  be  "saved"  by  gasoline  rationing 
can  be  used  only  for  Just  the  j^ort  of  travel 
that  '8  to  lie  restricted.  Passenger  car  types 
of  tires  are  not  useful  for  military  vehicles 
Even  as  reclaimed  stock,  they  are  not  needed. 
sLice  it  is  lack  of  vlrg;n  rubber  not  reclaimed 
rubber,  which  afflicts  the  Nation. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  fuel  situation  on 
the  Atlantic  seatviard  has  created  tran'port 
dislocation  to  the  extent  of  hampering  war 
pnductlon  But  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  si  uatlon  Is  due  to  enemy  war  oper- 
ations Thi>  fact  that  hard.«hip  has  been  im- 
posed on  a  r«»lat!vely  small  section  of  the 
country  by  enemv  action,  that  our  war  In- 
du.stnes  in  that  region  have  suffered  a  handi- 
cap gives  A  strange  sort  of  argument  for 
Imposition,  vchintarily  and  by  ourselves,  of 
the  same  hardship  and  handicap  on  sections 
of  the  country  which  the  enemy  has  not  been 
able  to  reach 

It  IS  huhly  desirable  to  conserve  the  tires 
In  the  hands  of  the  mctormg  public.  A 
much  publicized  survey  by  a  certain  fact- 
finding agency,  used  as  a  btisis  for  the 
reported  calculations  at  Washington  with 
respect  to  ga.«Millne  ratlonini;.  contends  that 
of  the  28  000  (XX)  automobiles  In  use  In  the 
United  Statp=;  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to 
eliminate  7.000,000.  the  remainder  being  cer- 
tified as  necessary  to  the  war  effort  and  the 
economic  life  of  the  Nation.  The  reduction 
In  automobile  use.  and.  hence,  in  tire  use. 
Is  one-fourth  Yet  it  Is  a  fact  that  a  one- 
fourth  reduction  In  automobile  operation 
already  has  been  put  Into  eff<^t  by  motorists 
themselves  This  voluntary  reduction,  ob- 
servable on  any  of  the  traffic  ways  of  the 
country,  is  reflected  In  the  arrangements  of 
merchants  which  cut  down  deliveries.  It  Is 
mure  than  probable  that  more  than  the  25 
percent  recommended  curtailment  ostens  bly 
aimed  at  by  the  universal  gasoline-rationing 
proposal  already  has  been  attained,  and  tire 
conservation  Is  Ijeing  further  promoted  by 
reduction  of  driving  speed.  States  have 
tightened  speed  limits,  and  local  rationing 
t>oards  are  checking  on  speed  as  a  factor  in 
determining  the  eligibility  of  vehicles  for  tire 
replacements 

No  level-headed  person  wishes  to  "get  out 
on  a  limb"  of  overoptlmism.  but  on  the 
other  hand  nolxxiy  can  say  that  the  possi- 
bility of  keeping  our  automobiles  running  is 
limited  entirely  to  the  hope  for  synthetic- 
rubber  production  to  replace  the  raw  mate- 
rial shut  off  by  the  war.  Automobiles  can 
run  on  some'.hing  else  besides  rubber,  and 
when  the  last  pinch  comes  many  of  them 
may  be  found  doing  so. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  to  t>e  hoped  that  the 
consultations  at  Washington,  with  respect 
to  gasoline  rationing,  may  proceed  en- 
tirely free  from  any  consideration  save  that 
of  doing  the  t>est  we  can  with  what  we  have, 
keeping  our  production  plant  going  at  the 
best  possible  speed  and  volume,  and  avoiding 
every  unnecessary  degree  of  shock  to  the 
Nation  The  State*  which  have  gasoline  In 
abundance  do  c      a  .%   .:id  would  not  accept 
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special  favor  that  might  Impair  the  national 
war  effort  But  until  it  is  shown  dcflnitely 
and  positively  that  It  is  necessary  to  -eslrict 
the  ability  of  the  great  midland  region  to 
produce,  to  deny  it  the  lise  of  lis  natural  re- 
sources, simply  because  such  resources  are 
not  possessed  by  other  regions,  the  public  will 
look  with  puzzlement  and  alarm  upon  official 
dispensations  tending  to  thtse  resuits 

All  these  considerations  leave  asidt  tech- 
nical considerations  applying  especially  to  the 
business  of  producing  and  refining  crude  oil. 
It  is  impossible  to  cut  down  gasoline  con- 
sumption without  forcing  the  shutdown  of 
gasoline  refining,  impossible  to  shut  down 
refining  without  at  the  same  time  cutting 
down  the  supply  of  vital  petroleum  deriva- 
tives and  products  which  are  demanded  in 
Increased  volume  by  almost  every  fcrm  of 
war  production  In  the  processing  of 
petroleum,  almost  every  01  her  product  is  a 
by-product  of  gasoline  refining  We  have  to 
make  gasoline  in  order  to  make  lubricating 
oils  and  the  hundreds  of  other  products  which 
are  used  by  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force,  the  munitions  factories,  and  every 
industry  prtxlucing  Icr  war  purposes  More- 
over, oil  wells  cannot  be  recklessly  shut  down 
or  choked  In.  without  Inviting  the  danger  of 
destruction  of  recoverable  factors  and  ixinse- 
qu*>nt  loss  of  the  oil  yet  In  the  ground 

Hardships  simply  for  the  sake  of  hardship 
is  not  the  way  to  "bring  the  war  home"  to 
the  American  people  Magnifying  by  our  own 
action  the  success  of  the  enemy  In  imposing 
hardship  on"*^ur  seat>oard.  extending  this 
enemy  success  to  affect  our  whole  country. 
Is  not  the  way  to  win  the  war. 
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or   NIW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mo.iday.  April  20.  1942 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  fugar 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  whisky, 
blended  whirky,  or  gin.  They  are  a  dis- 
tillation of  grain.  A  complete  public  mis- 
conception exists  regarding  sugar  and 
the  distilling  industry.  The  dry  organi- 
zations are  claiming  as  the  reason  for  the 
present-day  sugar  shortage  that  th-  dis- 
tilling indiist.y  uses  great  quantities  of 
sugar  in  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  and.  therefore,  that  nore  is 
available  for  the  canning  of  fruit  and  for 
table  use. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  of  a 
legal  alcoholic  beverage  indu.stry  when 
the  war  requirements  for  alcohol  devel- 
oped, it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
utilize  a  great  deal  of  copper,  steel,  alumi- 
num, iron,  and  other  critical  materials 
in  erecting  plants  in  which  to  produce 
it,  entailing  a  drain  on  materials  urgently 
needed  for  other  war  purposes,  as  well 
as  a  great  loss  of  valuable  time. 

Dr.  Cutting,  professor  at  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, a  prohibitionist,  addressing  a 
group  of  church  people  recently,  is 
credited  in  the  press  with  stating  that 
our  armed  forces  at  Honolulu  were  drunk 
on  the  morning  of  last  December  7  I 
find  no  fault  with  Dr.  Cutting's  t)€ing  a 
prohibitionist — and  that  should  not  in- 
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terfere  with  his  qualifications  as  a  pro- 
fessor. But  I  do  say  that  his  first  obli- 
gation to  his  college  is  to  be  truthful. 
The  professor  was  5,000  miles  away  from 
Honolulu  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  re- 
fers, and  I  cannot  understand  how  his 
eyesight  could  be  that  good.  We  do  know 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Knox, 
went  immediately  to  Honolulu  and.  on  his 
return,  said  that  drinking  was  in  no  way 
responsible  for  what  had  occurred  there 
on  Decemb.^r  7.  And  that  statement  was 
verified  by  the  Roberts  committee,  which 
made  a  thorough  investigation. 

The  "dry"  organizations  are  also  as- 
serting that  Hitler's  success  in  Europe  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  neither  he  nor 
his  army  uses  alcoholic  beverages.  Is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  the  large  quanti- 
ties of  fine  old  wines,  brandies,  hqueurs, 
and  Scotch  w'hiskeys  removed  from 
France  to  Germany  by  Hitler  were  in- 
tended to  replenish  his  waning  stacks  of 
furls  necessary  to  keep  his  tanks  and 
Stukas  in  service?  The  prohibtionists 
of  this  country  will  make  any  unfounded 
statement  to  gain  their  point  cf  national 
prohibition 

The  "drys"  are  making  efforts  to  pro- 
hibit, by  Federal  statute,  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  or  near  Army  camps.  Why  cannot  the 
prohibitionists  leave  the  morals  of  the 
Army  to  the  military  authorities?  Any 
red-blooded  soldier  resents  prohibition 
being  forced  upon  him.  When  a  man 
dons  the  Army  uniform  he  should  not  be 
forced  to  surrender  all  the  privileges  he 
enjoyed  as  a  civilian.  But  the  narrow- 
minded  and  would-be  reformers  think 
differently. 

I  hope  indeed  we  will  be  spared  that 
howling  farce  called  "proh  b.tion."  with 
its  liars,  grafters,  bootleggers,  thieves, 
and  criminals  of  all  types.  Any  non- 
prejudiced  reading  of  the  history  of  pro- 
hibition will  prove  how  horrible  it  was. 

There  is  none  so  blind  as  he  who  will 
not  see. 


*..izi  T\T:;,nm   [>ne<^  Not  Dm'  ^i:n\\..\' 
Love  ol  Freedom 
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HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1942 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  a  copy  of  the  speech  I  delivered 
over  radio  station  WHBC  at  Canton, 
Ohio,  de.'=crib:ng  the  underground  oppo- 
sition of  Norwegians  to  Nazj  rule: 

In  chcxising  material  for  my  address  to- 
night I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  a  review 
of  the  actual  situation  on  the  battle  fronts 
of  the  war  would  be  largely  repetitive  of  what 
you  have  been  reading  in  the  newspapers  and 
hearing  on  the  radio 

I  am  therefore  going  tc  bring  you  news  of 
the  silent  underground  battle  that  is  going 
on  every  hour  of  the  da\  and  night  against 
nazi-ism  in  Europe — where  spectacular  events 


are  missing  and  where  a  different  kind  of 
courage  is  nv^eded  to  keep  up  resistance  with- 
out the  benefit  of  airplanes,  artillery,  and 
tommy  guns. 

In  the  high  crimes  of  Adolf  Hitler  and 
his  accomplices  there  is  none  that  draws  from 
me  more  bitter  condemnation  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  unoffending,  peaceable,  and 
prosperous  neighboring  countries  that  have 
been  following — in  some  cases  for  a  hundred 
years— the  policy  of  neutrality, 

A  neutral  state  is  one  which  asserts  a  posi- 
tion of  nonparticipation  In  respect  to  a  war 
existing  between  other  states,  and  which 
strives  to  maintain  impartiality.  Among  the 
states  of  the  ancient  world  the  status  of 
neutrality  was  hardly  known.  War  was  fre- 
quent, legal  rights  were  not  established,  and 
it  was  safer  to  choose  an  able  ally  as  a  means 
of  protection  than  to  remain  aloof  from  the 
battle. 

For  seme  war  has  always  been  Icwked  upon 
as  a  needed  discipline  of  society.  Gen. 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  leader  of  the  Free  French, 
In  his  book.  The  Army  of  the  Future,  says 
)t  is  a  "moot  point  whether  some  great 
nat.onal  dream  is  not  necessary  to  a  nation 
to  keep  It  active  and  united,'"  Most  often. 
In  history,  the  "dream"  has  been  the  conquest 
of  foreign  lands,  realized  only  at  great  cost 
of  resources  and  human  lives.  This  was  and 
Is  modern  imperialism 

There  came,  then,  the  dcjctrine  of  neu- 
trality, and  it  was  a  marked  advance  of  our 
civilization  that  some  nations,  especially  the 
smaller  ones  l)egan  moving  toward  this 
shelter  from  blood  and  tears  Norway. 
Sweden.  Belgium.  Holland.  Denmark,  and 
lastly,  the  great  democracy  of  the  A'ps. 
Switzerland,  saw  the  folly  cf  war  and  the 
opportunity,  once  they  turned  the  r  backs 
on  it.  to  gain  for  their  people  indeponderce, 
contentment,  and  an  unusually  high  stand- 
ard of  living  They  belonged,  as  it  were, 
to  the  "mind  your  own  business'"  set  of  na- 
tions, until  they  Joined  enthusiastically  the 
League  of  Nations,  embracing  sincerely  the 
Idea  of  collective  security.  They  were  willing 
to  forego  neutrality  as  a  way  cf  national  life 
If  right  dealing  between  nations  could  be 
enforced  by  League  action  in  which  they 
too  were  willing  to  participate  The  Leacue 
having  collapsed  after  it  unsuccessfully  tried 
to  balk  Italy  and  Japan  In  their  plans  of 
aggrandizement,  these  little  coiuiirits  had  to 
scurry  back  undtr  the  protection  of  the  old 
concept    of  neutrality, 

Tlien  came  Adolf  Hitler,  Intent  upon  his 
expansionist  program  for  Germany,  with  no 
regard  to  cost  and  with  no  altruistic  Ideas 
about  neutrality  or  the  Ideals  of  peace. 
What  was  In  the  way  of  his  panzer  dlvis'ons 
was  crushed  without  mercy.  The  countries, 
one  by  one.  that  have  fallen  under  his  b<x)ted 
tread  are  too  well  known  for  naming 

May  I.  for  the  moment,  Interrupt  the 
thread  of  my  story  to  tell  you  about  my  utter 
astonishment  sometime  in  1937,  when  a 
group  of  Members  of  the  He  use  of  Repre- 
sentatives, including  myself,  listened  to  an 
address  off  the  record  in  Washington  by 
Hon  George  Messersmith.  now  Ambassador 
to  Mexico,  who,  by  the  way,  has  a  brother 
living  in  Alliance.  Ohio,  Mr,  Fred  Messer- 
smith, Messersmith.  then  with  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  State  In  Washington,  related  how 
Hitler — remember  this  was  in  1937— intended 
to  conquer  the  whole  cf  Europe,  and  to  make 
his  prediction  more  pointed  he  calmly  called 
the  rcjll  of  the  victim  states.  It  was  so  in- 
credulous that,  when  the  questioning  period 
came,  I  frankly  asked  Mr.  Messersmith  how 
he  knew  that  this  fantastic  program  was 
being  hatched  In  Hitlers  mind.  His  answer 
was  that  the  Information  came  from  the 
military  and  diplomatic  officials  of  Germany 
wherever  they  might  be  stationed.  I  left  this 
meeting   unconvinced,  but  each  time  since 


March  11.  1938.  when  Austria  was  occupied, 
that  a  new  country  has  succumbed  to  tha 
Hitler  blitzkrieg  I  have  recalled  the  entirely 
accurate  prophecy  of  George  Messersmith. 

Without  exception  the  occupied  countrlet. 
whether  they  belong  to  the  group  of  older  na- 
tions that  fell  to  Hitler  or  to  the  new  nations 
bom  of  World  War  No  1.  are  stripped  of  their 
armed  might,  but  not  stripped  of  their  deter- 
mination, In  every  way,  and  by  hcwk  or  crook 
to  weaken  and  hamstring  the  Hitler  cause. 
Their  struggle  Is  carried  on  at  great  risk  and 
with  the  loss  of  many  lives,  but  seme  day. 
when  the  time  Is  ripe,  these  overrun  people 
will  help  openly  an  J  proudly  to  smash  the 
might  of  Hitler,  and  I  hope  Join  the  deter- 
mination to  make  such  a  world  catastrophe 
Impossible  again  in  the  future 

Tonight  I  shall  talk  about  proud  Norway 
as  one  of  the  captive  states  of  Hitler,  and 
show  you  from  the  informal 'on  that  comes  to 
Members  of  Congrc.««  from  the  exiled  Govern- 
ment of  King  Haakon  VII  In  England,  how 
these  defiant  people  figuratively  snap  at  the 
heels  of  the  Nazis 

When  Norway  fell  June  11.  1940.  there  were 
those  who  derided  her  people  as  pac.flsts  ac- 
customed to  a  "'soft  life  "'  To  this  indictment 
came  the  moving  and  to  me  really  state^^lPn- 
Uke  reply  of  their  minister  to  the  United 
States.  Hon    Wilhclm  Morganstierne: 

"It  Is  an  undeniable  fact.""  he  said,  "that 
with  Hitler  loose  in  the  world  there  Is  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  real  policy  of  neutrality,  since  the 
very  cornerstone  ol  neutrality  is  that  it  be 
respected  by  bell-gerents  And  today  there 
are  certainly  few  Noi-wcc;lans  who  do  not  will- 
ingly admit  that  the  neutrality  policy  of  their 
country  was  built  on  illusions 

"Norway's  neutrality  policy  In  the  twen- 
tieth century  had  Its  foundation  In  the  whole 
Norwegian  way  of  life  Norsemen  have  long 
been,  and  are,  a  peace-loving  people,  not  be- 
cause they  dare  not  fight  but  because  they 
consider  war  as  a  shameful  crime  in  a  civil- 
ized world  And.  true  to  their  beliefs,  Nor- 
weg'ans  prefer  to  spend  taxpayers"  money  lor 
schools  and  hospitals  rather  than  for  guns 
and  tanks  They  were  also  convinced  that 
It  was  futile  for  a  small,  sparsely  populated 
country  to  enter  Into  an  armament  race  with 
the  big  pcv.ers  Norway  realizes  that  the  only 
basis  for  her  sp.fety,  her  best  guaranty  nf 
peace,  lay  In  international  disarmament  and 
In  a  system  of  collective  security  As  all  at- 
tempts to  organize  world  peace  broke  down 
after  1930.  Norway  returned  to  her  policy  of 
neutrality,  firmly  believing  that  belligerents 
v^ould  respect  this  neutrality 

"And  kt  me  say  quite  frankly:  We  were 
wrong  But  we  are  not  ashamed  of  it.  We 
are  not  ashamed  of  having  believed  the  world 
had  reached  such  a  stage  of  civilization  that 
no  new  war  could  start  20  years  after  the 
last  great  holocaust  We  are  not  ashamed  cf 
having  done  more  toward  6(K;lal  reform  than 
toward  arming  ourselves  '" 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  what  tai;g  ble 
things  this  exiled  legitimate  Govemirent  of 
Norway  can  possess,  since  its  lands  and  its 
home  population  of  3.000,000  persons  are  ruled 
by  MaJ,  Vldkun  Quisling.  Just  a  few  dnys 
a?o  raised,  with  appropriate  German  cere- 
mony, to  the  grand  title  of  minister-presi- 
dent. Before  the  war.  may  I  answer.  Norway 
had  a  great  merchant  fleet,  largely  motorized, 
and  therefore  strictly  up  to  date,  that  was 
next  in  size  only  to  the  merchant  fleets  of 
England,  United  States,  and  Germany  When 
the  Nazis  took  over  Norway  an  Instant  call 
went  out  to  ships  at  sea  ordering  their  re- 
turn to  Norwegian  ports  But  not  one  cm- 
plied  Instead  they  headed  for  neutral  ports 
or  for  England,  where  they  placed  themselves 
at  the  disposal  of  King  Haakon"B  Govern- 
ment— more  than  800  of  them  The  decks  of 
these  ships  are  all  that  remains  under  t^e 
actual  sovereignty  of  the  exiled  Government. 
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Tl  mighty  state  church  of  Norway,  gov- 
erned by  seven  blshcps  In  the  true  spirit  of 
Martin  Luther,  lashed  out  in  a  statement 
publu*hed  the  world  over  against  the  nazih- 
catlon  of  Norway,  and  called  upon  the  pup- 
pet heads  of  the  Nazi  state  to  clarify  their 
objects 

"The  church."  said  the  militant  statement, 
"can  never  be  silenced.  We  feel  it  our  duty 
U)  let  the  authorities  hear  clear  and  loud  the 
voice  of   the  church." 

Th."  atorm  trcHiper?  were  denounced  for 
tak  iig  the  l:»w  Into  their  own  hands,  and 
demand  wai?  made  that  the  Quiallng  govern- 
ment respeci.  the  confidential  confessional 
relation*  iip  thit  exists  between  pastor  and 
flock. 

This  anecdote  of  the  recent  dismissal  of 
Pastor  Aand?raax  In  the  town  of  Bcitstad 
may  be  appropriately  told  here. 

Two  children  were  brought  to  the  Beltstad 
church  for  baptism,  the  one  by  Nazi  parents 
and  the  other  by  loyal  Norwegians. 

•  My  son  shall  be  named  Vldkln  Adolf," 
said  the  first  father  ':  he  pastor  christened 
the   infant   accordingly. 

"We  are  N^rweglan^."  explained  the  other 
father  "and  we  have  chosen  the  name  of 
BJarne.  But  first,  would  you  please  change 
the  baptl5mal  water''" 

rhe  pastor  did  so.  and  shortly  after  re- 
ceived word  of  his  dismissal 

The  professional  actors  cf  Norway,  under 
peroltv  cf  court  martial,  had  to  agree,  under 
pressure.  In  their  contracts  that  they  would 
take  part  In  Quisling  festivities  and  per- 
formances. Leif  Juster  appeared  in  a  mu- 
sic hall  in  Oslo,  dressed  as  King  Haakon. 
The  audience  went  wild  with  enthusiasm. 
Rptuml:  g  for  a  curtain  caH.  Leif  a=ked  cryp- 
tically "Do  you  want  me  back  again?"  "Yes, 
yes:'  shcuted  the  spectators  So  the  king 
went  off  the  stage  and  then  returned  This 
trick  did  not  elude  the  German  Gestapo,  and 
he  was  among  the  actors  arrested  a  few  days 
later  at  Nazi  command 

If.  then,  the  native  actors  will  not  enter- 
tain the  people,  the  Quislings  decided  to  in- 
vite German  troopers  from  the  homeland  to 
do  this  At  Trondhclm.  every  seat  In  the 
theater  was  sold  Came  the  night  of  per- 
formance, the  actors  were  ready,  the  orches- 
tra was  In  place,  but  the  expected  crowd  had 
not  materialized  Had  they  been  misin- 
formed about  curtain  time?  The  time  sped 
and  only  10  persons  were  In  the  audience 
The  theater  proprietors  scurried  through 
nearby  restaurants  and  brought  In  50  Nazi 
soldiers  to  furnish  enough  audience  so  the 
play  could  go  on  All  the  ticket  buyers  had 
excuses  But  It  was  a  naked  Ixjycott  of  things 
German 

Old  and  respected  sport  clubs  dissolve  over 
night  because  loyal  officers  are  replaced  by 
Quisling  party  members  Membership  of  the 
Lyii  Athletic  Club  dwindled  from  800  to  36 
when  a  Norwegian  Nazi  director  was  installed 
Effort  Is  made  to  force  participation  of  noted 
stars  In  athletic  tournaments  "When  the 
day  comes  that  it  is  my  duty  to  participate 
In  a  skiing  contest,  on  that  day  will  I  bum 
my  skiis."  is  the  reported  utterance  of  Berger 
Ruud  winner  cf  the  1938  ski  Jumping  contest. 
When  Adolf  Hitler,  out  of  his  narrow  vision 
of  a  world  th.it  he  has  never  seen — for  he  has 
never  been  off  the  European  Continent — 
seized  upon  the  idea  that  he  could,  by  force 
or  by  persuasion,  tranfform  the  sons  of  Vik- 
ings into  obedient,  goose-stepping  Germans, 
he  didn't  understand  human  nature  He 
cculd  no  more  mix  oil  and  water  VrTien  he 
finishes  his  l.l-fated  mission,  he  will  accept 
the  dictum  of  Norway's  Premier.  Johan 
Nygaardswoid 

w  '-  re  not  had  serfs  or  slaves  In  the 
ncr  :  ncre  than  a  thousand  years,  and 
we   dc  A  i:.t   to  see  the  world  return  to 

those  d  I  ■ 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1942 

Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massachusetts.  M: 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  excellent  editorial 
on  the  Tolan  committee's  report  on  the 
enemy-alien  problem.  This  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  June  5  edition  of  the  Com- 
monweal, and  Is  as  follows: 

TOLAN    RIPOBT 

After  the  flurry  of  interest  which  greeted 
the  an^jouncement  of  the  evacuation  of  Jap- 
anese, Loth  alien  and  clti.-^eiis,  from  the  west 
coast,  this  whole  matter  has  ceased  to  at- 
tract public  attention.  When  General 
Drum's  east  coast  order  assuming  similar 
powers  was  announced.  It  was  very  much 
taken  f.T  granted  There  has  been  no  p-oper 
or  adequate  discussion  of  the  very  serious  im- 
plications In  these  two  .teps  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  particularly  of  the  Army 
Whether  this  lack  of  interest  Is  reflected  by 
or  occasioned  by.  the  silence  of  the  press  Is  a 
question  probably  no  on^  can  answer,  yet  the 
fact  remains  that  our  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines have  remained  singularly  quiet.  Ear- 
lier this  month  the  Tolan  committe*?  of 
Congress  Investigating  national  defense  mi- 
gration published  Its  fourth  Interim  report, 
which  IS  devoted  largely  to  this  subject  It 
Is  a  forthright  and  Important  document,  yet 
so  far  as  the  ordinary  citizen  Is  concerned.  It 
might  Just  as  well  never  have  been  written 
for  all  the  attention  It  has  received 

The  committee  finds  that  "a  curtallnent 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  American- 
born  Japanese  citizens  of  this  country  will 
furnish  one  of  the  gravest  testa  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  our  history."  Any  con- 
sidered reflection  on  the  subject  cannot  but 
lead  us  to  agree  On  the  basis  cf  a  military 
order,  which  in  turn  was  founded  upon  the 
President's  Executive  order  of  February  19, 
some  thousands  of  American  citizens  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  homes  and  places  of 
work  and  business  and  submit  to  virtual  In- 
ternment. No  such  step  has  ever  before  been 
taken  in  the  history  of  our  Government. 
The  Tolan  committee  "is  concerned  les'  this 
authority  to  employ  either  wholesale  evacua- 
tion or  selective  processes  may  far  outrun 
what  we  believe  to  have  been  the  original 
Intentions  of  the  President  in  promulgating 
his  Executive  order  "  The  committee's  con- 
cern Is  understandable  and  proper 

Is  It  possible  that  citizenship  Is  another 
one  of  those  high  privileges  to  which  we  have 
all  grown  so  accustomed  that  we  forget  what 
they  mean?  The  concept  of  citizenship  is  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  highest  achieve- 
ments and  one  of  the  most  typical  symbols  of 
the  spirit  of  our  western  civilization  I:  has 
always  been  a  thing  to  be  prized  as  guaran- 
teeing to  each  citizen  a  certain  specific  status 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  thereby  distin- 
guishing him  from  other  men,  who  are  sub- 
jects and  hold  their  hberties  by  sufferance  of 
their  rulers.  A  citizen  has  rights,  a  subject 
has  privileges.  A  citizen  is  proud  of  his  citi- 
zenship and  Jealous  of  Its  prerogatives.  Paul's 
ln.ilfitencc  upon  his  rights  a?  a  Roman  ci:lzen 
has  engraved  itself  on  the  conscioiisness  of  all 
Christians  He  had  a  right  to  b-  :  t  i  by 
Caesar,  atul  he  would  toieraie  no  jua>.i   cut. 
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either  by  h.s  own  people  or  by  King  Agrippa 
or  by  Felix  the  Governor  "Hast  thou  ap- 
pealed to  Caesar?     To  Caesar  shalt  thou  go." 

Citizenship  in  America  has  meant  that  the 
citizen  enjoys  the  full  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws.  Tills  has  always 
meant  freedom  of  movement  within  the 
country  and  the  free  enjoyment  of  one's  prop- 
el :y.  The  only  exception  has  been  under 
martial  law,  and.  as  the  Tolan  committee 
points  out.  the  courts  have  rather  narrowly 
defined  the  conditions  under  which  martial 
law  may  properly  be  declared.  "Martial  law 
is  the  law  of  military  necessity  In  the  actual 
presence  of  war  It  is  administered  by  the 
general  of  the  Army  and  's.  in  fact,  his  will. 
Of  necessity  It  Is  arbitrary,  but  It  must  be 
obeyed."  It  Is  Impossible  to  see  how  this 
definition  fits  present  conditions  anywhere 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  equally  dilflcult  to  find  any 
Justification  for  the  compulsory  moving  of 
citizens.  To  quote  once  again  from  the  Tolan 
report  1  "The  Nation  must  decide  and  Congress 
must  gravely  consider,  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy,  the  extent  to  which  citizenship,  in  and 
of  Itself,  is  a  guaranty  of  equal  rights  and 
privileges  during  time  of  war.  Unless  a  clari- 
fication is  forthcoming,  the  evacuation  of  the 
Japanese  population  will  serve  as  an  Incident 
sufficiently  disturbing  to  lower  seriously  the 
morale  of  vast  groups  of  foreign -born  among 
our  people.  •  •  •  If  the  Japanese  evacu- 
ation creates  serious  questions,  it  is  because 
an  entire  group  out  of  our  population  is  being 
bodily  removed,  family  by  family.  This  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  exodus  of  a  people.  The 
numbers  Involved  are  large,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  as  large  for  the  whole  country  as 
those  who  will  be  involved  if  we  generalize  the 
current  treatment  of  the  Japanese  to  apply  to 
all  Axis  aliens  and  their  Immediate  families. 
Indeed,  this  committee  is  prepared  to  say  that 
any  such  proposal  Is  out  of  the  question  If 
we  intend  to  win  this  war." 

The  Tolan  committee  strongly  urges  the 
President  to  issue  a  new  Executive  order 
which  shall  be  less  general  than  that  of  Feb- 
ruary 19  and  which  would  serve  to  clarify  the 
whole  situation.  On  the  face  of  it  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  deserves  immediate 
attention. 


Adtlrt^is    bv    Gov,    Franklin    D,    Roov/vt 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.Gl'FFEY 

iFNNSyLVANL*. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1942 

Mr,  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  .'speech  deliv- 
ered by  Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  of 
New  York,  before  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  San  Francisco,  on  September  23, 
1932. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  count  It  a  privilege  to  be  Invited  to  ad- 
dress the  Commonwealth  Club  It  has  stood 
In  the  life  of  this  city  and  State,  and,  it  is 
perhaps  accurate  to  add,  the  Nation,  as  a 
group  of  citizen  leaders  Interested  In  funda- 
mental problems  of  government  and  chiefly 


concerned   with   achievement   of  progress   In 
government  through  nonpartisan  meims. 

The  privilege  of  addressing  you.  therefore. 
In  the  heat  of  a  political  campaign.  Is  great. 
I  want  to  respond  to  your  courtesy  In  terms 
consistent  with  your  policy 

I  want  to  speak  not  of  politics  but  of 
government  I  want  to  speak  not  of  parties, 
but  of  universal  principles.  They  are  not 
political  except  In  that  large  sense  In  which  a 
great  American  once  expressed  a  definition  of 
politics — that  nothing  in  all  of  human  life  is 
foreign  to  the  science  cf  politics. 

I  do  want  to  give  you.  however,  a  recollec- 
tion of  a  long  life  spent,  for  a  large  part  in 
public  office  Some  of  my  conclusions  and 
cbservatlons  have  been  deeply  accentuated  In 
these  past  few  weeks. 

I  have  traveled  far — from  Albany  to  the 
Golden  Gate  I  have  seen  many  people  and 
heard  many  things  and.  today,  when  in  a 
sense  my  Journey  has  reached  the  halfway 
mark.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  d.scuss 
with  you  what  it  all  means  to  me. 

Sometimes,  my  friends,  particularly  in 
years  such  as  these,  the  hand  of  discourage- 
ment falls  upon  us  It  seems  that  things  are 
in  a  rut.  fixed,  settled,  that  the  world  has 
grown  old  and  tired  and  very  much  out  of 
Joint.  This  Is  the  mood  of  depression,  of  dire 
and  weary  depression. 

But  then  we  look  around  us  in  America, 
and  everything  tells  us  that  we  are  wrong. 
America  is  new  It  is  in  the  process  of  change 
and  development.  It  has  the  great  poten- 
tialities of  youth,  and  particularly  is  this  true 
of  the  great  West  and  of  this  coast  and  of 
California. 

I  would  not  have  you  feel  that  I  regard 
this  in  any  sense  a  new  community.  I  have 
traveled  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but 
never  have  I  felt  more  the  arresting  thought 
of  the  change  and  development  more  than 
here,  where  the  old  mystic  East  would  seem 
to  be  near  to  us,  where  the  currents  of  life 
and  thought  and  commerce  cf  the  whole 
world  meet  us.  This  factor  alone  is  sufficient 
to  cause  man  to  stop  and  think  of  the  deeper 
meaning  of  things  when  he  stands  in  this 
community. 

But,  more  than  that,  1  appreciate  that  the 
membership  of  this  club  consists  of  men 
who  are  thinking  in  terms  beyond  the  Im- 
mediate present,  beyond  their  own  imme- 
diate tasks,  beyond  their  own  individual 
interest. 

1  want  to  Invite  you,  therefore,  to  consider 
with  me  In  the  large  some  of  the  relationships 
of  government  and  economic  life  that  go 
deeply  Into  our  daily  lives,  our  happiness, 
our  future,  and  our  security 

The  Issue  of  government  has  always  been 
whether  individual  men  and  women  will  have 
to  serve  some  system  of  government  or  eco- 
nomics, or  whether  a  system  of  government 
and  economics  exists  to  serve  individual  men 
and  women. 

This  question  has  perlslstently  dominated 
the  discussions  of  government  for  many 
generations.  On  questions  relating  to  these 
things  men  have  differed,  and  for  time  Im- 
memorial it  Is  probable  that  honest  men  will 
continue  to  differ. 

The  final  word  belongs  to  no  man:  yet  we 
can  still  believe  In  change  and  in  progress. 
Democracy,  as  a  dear  old  friend  of  mine  In 
Indiana.  Meredith  Nicholson,  has  called  It.  is 
a  quest,  a  never-ending  seeking  for  better 
things,  and  in  the  seeking  for  these  things 
and  the  striving  for  them  there  are  many 
roads  to  follow. 

But  If  we  map  the  course  of  these  roads 
we  find  that  there  are  only  two  general 
directions. 

When  we  look  about  us  we  are  likely  to  for- 
get hew  hard  people  have  worked  lo  win  the 
privilege  of  government. 

The  growth  of  the  national  governments  of 
Europe  was  a  struggle  for  the  development 


of  a  centralized  force  In  tlie  nation,  strong 
enough  to  Impose  peace  upon  ruling  barons. 
In  many  instances  the  victory  of  the  central 
government,  the  creation  of  a  strong  central 
government,  was  a  haven  of  refuge  to  the 
Individual  The  peojjle  preferred  the  maMer 
far  away  to  the  exploitation  and  cruelty  of 
tiie  smaller  master  near  at  band. 

But  the  creators  of  national  government 
v.ere  perforce  ruthlees  men  They  were  often 
cruel  in  their  methods  but  they  did  strive 
steadily  toward  something  that  society  needed 
£,nd  very  much  wanted — a  strong  central 
state,  atJle  to  keep  the  peace,  to  stamp  out 
civil  war,  to  put  the  unruly  nobleman  In  his 
place,  and  to  permit  the  bulk  cf  Individuals 
lo  live  safely 

The  man  of  ruthless  force  had  his  place  In 
developing  a  pioneer  country.  Just  as  he  did 
In  fl.Ning  the  power  of  the  central  govern- 
ment In  the  development  of  nations  Society 
paid  him  well  for  his  services  and  its  develop- 
ment When  the  development  among  tha 
nations  of  EXirope.  however,  had  been  com- 
pleted, ambition  and  ruthlessners.  having 
served  its  term,  tended  to  overstep  its  mark 

There  came  a  growing  feeling  that  Govern- 
ment was  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  a  fiw 
who  thrived  unduly  at  the  expense  of  all  The 
people  sought  a  balancing — a  limiting  force. 
There  came  gradually,  through  town  councils, 
trade  guilds,  national  parliaments,  by  con- 
stitutions and  by  popular  participation  and 
control,  limitations  on  arbitrary  power. 

Another  factor  that  tended  lo  limit  the 
jxjwer  of  those  who  ruled  was  the  rise  of  the 
ethical  conception  that  a  ruler  bore  a  retpon- 
slbllity  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects 

The  American  colonies  were  born  In  this 
struggle.  The  American  Revolution  was  a 
turning  point  In  It  After  the  Revolution  the 
struggle  continued  and  shaped  itself  in  tlie 
public  life  of  the  country. 

There  were  those  who,  because  they  had 
seen  the  confusion  which  attended  the  years 
of  war  for  American  Independence,  surren- 
dered to  the  belief  that  popular  government 
was  esse^ntially  dangerous  and  essentially  un- 
workable. 

They  were  honest  people,  my  friends,  and 
we  cannot  deny  that  their  experience  had 
warranted  some  measure  of  fear. 

The  most  brilliant,  honest,  and  able  ex- 
p<ment  of  this  point  of  view  was  Hamilton. 
He  was  too  impatient  of  slow-moving 
methods. 

Fundamentally  he  believed  that  the  safety 
of  the  Republic  lay  in  the  autocratic  strength 
of  Its  Government,  that  the  destiny  of  Indi- 
viduals was  to  serve  that  Government,  and 
that  fundamentally  a  great  and  strong  group 
of  central  Institutions,  guided  by  a  small 
group  of  able  and  public-spirited  citizens, 
could  best  direct  all  Government. 

But  Mr  Jefferson.  In  the  summer  of  1776, 
after  drafting  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, turned  his  mind  to  the  same  problem 
and  took  a  different  view. 

He  did  not  deceive  himself  with  outward 
forms  Government  to  him  was  a  means  to 
an  end,  not  an  end  in  Itself;  It  might  be  either 
a  refuge  and  a  help  or  a  threat  and  a  danger. 
depending  on  the  circumstances 

We  find  him  carefully  analyzing  the  so- 
ciety for  which  he  was  to  organize  a  gov- 
ernment: 

"We  have  no  paupers  The  great  mass  of 
our  population  Is  of  laborers:  our  rich  who 
cfinnot  live  without  labor,  either  manual  or 
professional,  being  few  and  of  moderate 
wealth.  Most  of  the  laboring  class  possess 
property,  cultivate  their  own  lands,  have  fam- 
ilies, and  from  the  demands  for  their  labor 
are  enabled  lo  exact  frcm  the  rich  and  the 
competent  such  prices  as  enable  them  to  feed 
abundantly,  clothe  above  mere  decency,  to 
labor  moderately,  and  raise  their  femllles  " 

These  people,  he  considered,  had  two  seta 
of  rights,  those  of  "personal  competency"  and 
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So  betran.  tn  American  political  life,  the 
new  day.  the  day  of  the  indlvidii  d  a((Atn«t 
the  sv'trm.  the  day  in  which  ind  vidualism 
waa  made  the  great  watcbworJ  of  American 
life 

The  happleet  of  economic  conrl 
that  day  long  and  splendid      Or. 
froctirr  land  was  subeiantia: 
who  did  not  shirk  the  task  ut 
was  entirely   without   opptTtunity 
Depressions  could,  and  did.  come  an 
they    ctiuld   net   alter    the   funda 
that    nu)St    of    the    pet>ple    lived 
•riling   their  labor   and    partly   by 
il.fiT  livelihood  frcra  the  soil,  so  tt 
t.c'.   and  dislocation  were  practlc 
aible 

At    the    very    wirst    there    waa 
poasibility  uf  climbing  into  a 
and  moving  West,  where  the  tin 
afforded  a  haven  for  men  to  when 
did  not  provide  a  place 

S  )   great    were   our   natural   re«< 
we  could  offer  this  relief  not 
people  but  to  the  dlstre.ssed     . 
We    could    Invite    immigration 
and  welccme  it  with  open  arras 

Traditionally,   when    a   deprefsioji 
new  section  of  land  wa5  opened  li; 
And   even   our    temporary   misfort 
our  manifest  de5tiny 

It   was   m    the   middle   of    the   r 
century    that   a   new  force   Wivs   r 
a   new  dream  created      The  fore. 
is  called   the   industrial    revolution 
taiice  of  steHm  and  machinery  an 
of  the  lorertinuers  of  the  modern 
plant 

The  dream  was  the  dream  of  ar. 
machine  able  to  rai.«e  the  st.i 
lor  everyone;  to  bring  luxury  u  :.  ; 
of  the  humbleat:  to  annihilate  d 
•team  power  and  later  by  elpctrki 
release  everyone  from  the 
heaviest  manual  t^)U 

It  wa5  tvi  be  expected  that  this 
sarily  affect  grnernment     Hereto 
ment   had   merely   been  called   up 
duce   conditions   within   which   po 
live    happily,    labor  peacefully,   and 
cure      Now  it  was  called  upon  to 
cottfummaUon  of  this  new  dresm 

There  was.  however,  a  shadow 
dream  To  be  made  real  ;t  rt'ijuirid 
talents  of  men  of  tremendous  wll 
n\enrtous  ambition,  since  by  no 
couid  the  problems  of  financing  and 
Ing  and  new  developmenu  be 
cunsumma  t  lo  n 

8o  manifest  were   the  advant 
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The  hisuiry  ol  the  last  half  ceoiury  is  ac- 
cordingly in  largi;  measure  a  history  of  a  group 
of  financial  titans,  whose  methods  were  not 
■crutinlzed  with  too  much  care  and  who  were 
honored  in  proportion  as  they  produced  the 
n-sults.  irrespective  of  the  lueana  they  used. 

The  financiers  who  pushed  the  railroads  to 
the  Pacific  were  alvays  ruthless,  often  waste- 
ful and  frequently  corrupt,  but  they  did 
build  railroads,  and  we  have  them  today 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  American 
Investor  paid  for  the  American  railway  system 
more  than  three  times  over  in  the  proceaa, 
but.  despite  this  fact,  the  net  advantage  was 
to  the  United  States 

As  long  as  we  had  free  land,  as  long  as 
population  was  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
as  long  as  uur  industrial  plants  were  Insuffi- 
cient to  supply  our  iwn  needs,  society  chose 
to  Kive  the  ambitious  man  free  play  and  un- 
limited reward,  provided  only  that  he  pro- 
duced  the  economic  plant  so   much  desired. 

During  this  peri«xi  there  was  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  and  the  business  of  Govern- 
ment wa:;  not  to  mterfert  but  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  industry 

This  was  done  at  the  request  of  business- 
men themselves.  The  tariff  was  originally 
imposed  for  the  purp<  se  of  "fostering  our 
infant  industry  '^a  phrase  I  think  the  older 
Bmcjiig  you  will  remembei  as  a  political  issue 
not  so  long  ago 

The  railroad.s  were  subeidlzed— sometimes 
by  kcranta  of  money  oftener  by  grants  of  land 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  oU  lands  In  the 
United  Slates  were  granted  to  assist  the 
financing  of  the  railroad  which  pushed 
tlirough  the  Southwest 

A  nascent  merchant  marine  was  assisted 
by  grants  of  m<.>ney  or  by  mail  subsidies  so 
tlut  our  steam  shipping  might  ply  the  seven 
seas 

Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  that  they  do 
not  want  the  Governnien^  In  business  With 
this.  I  agree,  but  I  wonder  whether  they  real- 
ize the  implications  of  the  past. 

For  while  it  has  been  American  doctrine 
that  the  Government  must  not  go  Into  busi- 
ness m  competition  with  private  enterprises, 
still  It  has  been  traditional,  particularly  In 
Republican  administrations,  for  business 
urgently  to  ask  the  Government  to  put  at 
private  disposal  all  kinds  of  Government 
assistance 

The  same  man  who  tells  you  that  he  does 
not  want  to  see  the  Government  interfere 
In  business — and  he  means  It  and  has  plenty 
of  good  reasons  for  saying  so — is  the  first  to 
go  to  Washington  and  a^k  the  Government 
for  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  his  product. 

When  thtnqs  get  Just  bad  enough — as  they 
did  a  years  ago— he  will  go  with  equal  speed 
to  the  United  States  Government  and  ask 
for  a  lean  And  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  is  the  outcome  of  it. 

Each  group  has  sought  protection  from 
the  Government  for  Its  own  special  interests 
without  realizing  that  the  function  of  gov- 
ernment mtist  tie  lo  favor  no  small  gioup 
at  the  expense  of  its  duty  to  protect  the 
rights  of  person.<il  freedom  and  ol  private 
property  of  all  lis  citizens. 

In  ret  respect  we  can  now  see  that  the 
turn  of  the  tide  came  with  the  turn  of  the 
century  We  were  reaching  our  last  frontier; 
there  was  no  mare  free  land  and  our  In- 
dijstrlal  combinations  had  become  great  un- 
controlled and  u  responsible  units  of  power 
within  the  State 

Clear-sighted  men  saw  with  feai;  the  danger 
that  opportunity  would  no  longer  be  equal; 
that  the  growing  corporation,  like  the  feudal 
baron  of  old  might  threaten  the  economic 
freedom  of  individuals  to  earn  a  living  In 
that  hour  our  ai.tttrust  laws  were  born 

The  cry  was  raised  against  the  great 
ci^rpomtirr.*  Tlieodore  Rooaevelt.  the  first 
grea-  \:v:  .  lican  progreaaive.  fought  a  Presi- 
dentiA.  ..uiipaigii  on  the  issue  of  Triist 
busting  ■■  and  taUed  freely  about  malefactors 
of  great  wealth.    II  the  Government  had  a 


policy  It  was  rather  to  turn  the  rl-v-k   bck 
to  destroy  the  large  combinatioi  '    >i:.      <      ■  - 
turn  to  the  time  when  every  man  owned  ;,  s 
Individual  small   business 

This  was  impossible  Theodc  ■  [i  sevtlt. 
abandoning  the  Idea  of  trust  busung  v  as 
forced  to  work  out  a  difference  between 
good  trusts  and  bad  trusts. 

The  Supreme  Court  set  forth  the  famous 
"rule  of  reason"  hy  which  It  seems  to  hJive 
meant  that  a  concentration  of  Industrial 
pyiwer  was  permissible  If  the  method  by  wh  ch 
it  got  Its  power  and  the  use  It  made  of  tliat 
power  WHS  reasonable 

Woodrow  Wilson,  elected  In  1912,  saw  the 
situation  more  clearly  Where  Jefferson  ir-d 
feared  the  encroachment  of  political  po\,-er 
on  the  Uvea  of  Individuals,  Wilson  knew  that 
the  new  power  was  financial  He  saw  m 
the  highly  central Ired  economic  system  ihe 
despot  of  the  twentieth  century  on  whom 
great  masses  of  Individuals  relied  for  their 
safety  and  their  livelihood,  and  whose  Ir-e- 
sponslblltty  and  greed  (If  It  were  not  ccn- 
trolled »  would  reduce  them  to  starvation  and 
penury 

The  concentration  of  financial  power  had 
not  proceeded  as  far  In  1912  as  tt  h?<«  today, 
but  It  had  grown  far  enough  f  't  VilsDn 
to  realize  fully  Its  implications 

It  is  Interesting,  now.  to  read  his  speeches. 
What  Is  called  radical  today — and  I  have 
reason  to  know  whereof  I  speak — Is  m  Id 
compared  to  the  campaign  of  Mr    Wilson 

"No  man  can  deny."  he  said,  "that  the 
lines  of  endeavor  have  more  and  more  nar- 
rowed and  stiffened;  no  man  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  development  of  Industry  in 
this  country  can  have  failed  to  observe  tae 
larger  kinds  of  credit  are  more  and  more 
diflBcult  to  obtain  unless  you  obtain  them 
upon  terms  of  uniting  your  efforts  with  those 
who  already  control  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try: and  nobody  can  fail  to  observe  that  every 
man  who  tries  to  set  himself  up  In  competi- 
tion with  any  process  of  manufacture  wh.ch 
has  taken  place  under  the  control  of  lart;e 
combinations  of  capital  will  presently  fii.d 
hli.iself  either  squeezed  out  or  obliged  to  sell 
and  allow  himself  to  be  absorbed." 

Had   there   been    no   World    War— had    Mr 
Wilson  been  able  to  devote  8  years  to  domes- 
tic   instead    of    to    international    affairs — we 
might  have  had  a  wholly  different  situation 
at  the  present  time. 

However,  the  then  distant  roar  of  Euro- 
pean cannon,  growing  ever  louder,  forced  him 
to  abandon  the  study  of  this  issue 

The  problem  he  saw  so  clearly  Is  left  with 
us  as  a  legacy;  and  no  one  of  us  on  either 
side  of  the  political  controversy  can  der  y 
that  it  Is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  tie 
Government 

A  glance  at  the  situation  today  only  tco 
clearly  Indicates  that  equality  of  opportunity 
as  we  have  known  it  no  longer  ex  sts  Oi.r 
Industrial  plant  is  built.  The  problem  Ju.st 
now  Is  whether,  under  existing  conditions. 
It  is  not  overbuilt 

Our  last  frontier  has  long  since  been 
reached,  and  there  is  practically  no  more  free 
land  More  than  half  of  our  people  do  not 
live  on  the  farms  or  on  lands  and  cannot  dv- 
rlve  a  living  by  cultivating  their  own  prop- 
erty 

There  is  no  safety  valve  In  the  form  of  a 
western  prairie  to  which  those  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  eastern  economic  machines  can 
go  for  a  new  start.  We  are  not  able  to  mvlte 
the  Immigration  from  Europe  to  share  our 
endless  plenty  We  are  now  providing  a  drab 
living  for  our  own  people. 

Our  system  of  consUntly  rising  tariffs  has 
at  last  reacted  against  us  to  the  point  cf 
closing  our  Can.-.dlan  frontier  on  the  north, 
our  European  markets  on  the  east,  many  of 
our  Latin-American  markets  to  the  south, 
and  a  goodly  proportion  of  our  Pacific  mar- 
kets on  the  west  through  the  retaliatory 
tariffs  of  those  countries. 
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It  has  forced  many  of  our  great  Industrial 
Institutions,  which  exported  their  surplus 
production  to  such  countries,  to  establish 
plants  In  such  countries,  within  the  tariff 
walls 

This  has  resulted  In  the  reduction  of  the 
operation  of  their  American  plants  and  op- 
portunity for  employment. 

Just  as  freedom  to  farm  has  ceased,  so  also 
the  opportunity  In  business  has  narrowed. 
It  still  Is  true  that  men  can  start  small  enter- 
prises, trusting  to  native  shrewdness  and 
ability  to  keep  abreast  of  competitors;  but 
area  after  area  has  been  pre-empted  alto- 
gether by  the  great  corporations,  and  even 
in  the  fields  which  still  have  no  great  con- 
cerns the  small  man  starts  under  a  handicap. 

The  unfeeling  statistics  of  the  past  three 
decades  show  that  the  Independent  business- 
man is  running  a  losing  race  Perhaps  he  Is 
forced  to  the  wall;  perhaps  he  cannot  com- 
mand credit;  perhaps  he  is  "squeezed  out." 
In  Mr  Wilson's  words,  by  highly  organized 
corporate  competitors,  as  your  corner  grocery 
man  can  tell  you. 

Recently  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the 
concentration  of  business  In  the  United 
States. 

It  showed  that  our  economic  life  was  domi- 
nated by  some  six  hundred-odd  corporations 
who  controlled  two-thirds  of  American  In- 
dustry. Ten  million  small  businessmen 
divided  the  other  third. 

More  striking  still.  It  appeared  that,  if  the 
process  of  concentration  goes  on  at  the  same 
rate,  at  the  end  of  another  century  we  shall 
have  all  American  Industry  controlled  by  a 
dozen  corporations  and  run  by  perhaps  a 
hundred  men. 

Put  plainly,  \.e  are  steering  a  steady  course 
toward  economic  oligarchy,  if  we  are  not 
there  already 

Clearly,  all  this  calls  for  a  reappraisal  of 
values  A  mere  builder  of  more  Industrial 
plants,  a  creator  of  more  railroad  systems, 
an  organizer  of  more  corporations,  Is  as 
likely  to  be  a  danger  as  a  help. 

The  day  of  the  great  promoter  or  the  finan- 
cial titan,  to  whom  we  granted  anything 
if  only  he  would  build  or  develop,  is  over. 
Our  task  now  is  not  discovery  or  exploitation 
of  natural  resources  or  necessarily  producing 
more  goods. 

It  Is  the  soberer,  less  dramatic  business  of 
administering  resources  and  plants  already  in 
hand,  of  seeking  to  reestablish  foreign  mar- 
kets for  our  surplus  production,  of  meeting 
the  problem  of  underconsumption,  of  ad- 
Justing  production  to  consumption,  of  dis- 
tributing wealth  and  products  more  equi- 
tably, of  adapting  existing  economic  organi- 
zations to  the  service  of  the  people. 

The  day  of  enlightened  administration  has 
come. 

Just  as  In  older  times  the  central  govern- 
ment was  first  a  haven  of  refuge  and  then 
a  threat,  so  now  in  a  closer  economic  system 
the  central  and  ambitious  financial  unit  is 
no  longer  a  servant  of  national  desire  but  a 
danger  I  would  draw  the  parallel  one  step 
further.  We  did  not  think,  because  national 
government  had  become  a  threat  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  that,  therefore,  we  should 
abandon  the  principle  of  national  govern- 
ment. 

Nor  today  should  we  abandon  the  principle 
of  strong  economic  units  called  corporations 
merely  because  their  power  is  susceptible  of 
easy  abuse 

In  other  times  we  dealt  with  the  problem 
of  an  unduly  ambitious  central  government 
by  modifying  it  gradually  into  a  constitu- 
tional democratic  government.  So  today  we 
are  modifying  and  controlling  our  economic 
units. 

As  I  see  It.  the  task  of  government  In  its 
relations  to  business  is  to  assist  the  develop- 
ment of  an  economic  declaration  of  rights, 
an  economic  constitutional  order.  This  is 
the  common  task  of  statesman  and  business- 


man     It  is  the  minimum  requirement  of  a 
more  permanently  safe  order  of  things 

Happily,  the  times  indicate  that  to  create 
such  an  order  not  only  is  the  proper  policy 
of  government  but  it  Is  the  only  line  of 
safety  for  our  economic  structures  as  well. 

We  know,  now.  that  these  economic  units 
cannot  exist  unless  prosperity  is  uniform — 
that  is.  unless  purchasing  power  is  well 
distributed  throughout  every  group  In  the 
Nation. 

That  is  why  even  the  most  selfish  of  cor- 
porations for  its  own  interest  would  be  glad 
to  see  wages  restored  and  unemployment 
ended  and  to  bring  the  western  farmer  back 
to  his  accustomed  level  of  prospt>rity  and 
to  assure  a  permanent  safety  to  both  groups 

That  is  why  some  enlightened  industries 
themselves  endeavor  to  limit  the  freedom  of 
action  of  each  man  and  business  group  within 
the  industry  in  the  common  Interest  of  all; 
why  businessmen  everywhere  are  asking  a 
form  of  organization  which  will  bring  the 
scheme  of  things  into  balance,  even  though 
it  may  in  some  measure  qualify  the  freedom 
of  action  of  individual  units  within  the 
business. 

The  exposition  need  not  further  be  elabo- 
rated It  is  brief  and  incomplete,  but  you 
will  be  ab!e  to  expand  it  in  terms  of  your 
own  business  or  occupation  without  diffi- 
culty 

I  think  everyone  who  has  actually  entered 
the  economic  struggle — which  means  every- 
one who  was  not  born  to  safe  wealth — knows 
in  his  cwn  experience  and  his  own  life  that 
we  have  now  to  apply  the  earlier  concepts  of 
American  Government  to  the  conditions  of 
today. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  discusses 
the  problem  of  government  in  terms  of  a  con- 
tract. Government  is  a  relation  of  give  and 
take — a  contract,  perforce,  if  we  would  follow 
the  thinking  out  of  which  it  grew 

Under  such  a  contract  rulers  were  accorded 
power,  and  the  people  consented  to  that 
power  on  consideration  that  they  be  accorded 
certain  rights. 

The  task  of  statesmanship  has  always  been 
the  redefinition  of  these  rights  in  terms  of  a 
changing  and  growing  social  order  New 
conditions  impose  new  requirements  upon 
government  and  those  who  conduct  govern- 
ment 

I  held,  for  example,  in  proceedings  before 
me  as  Governor  the  purpose  of  which  was  the 
removal  of  the  sheriff  of  New  York,  that 
under  modern  conditions  it  was  not  enough 
for  a  public  official  merely  to  evade  the  legal 
terms  of  official  wrongdoing.  He  owed  a 
positive  duty  as  well. 

I  said.  In  substance,  that  if  he  had  acquired 
large  sums  of  money,  he  was.  when  accused, 
required  to  explain  the  sources  of  such 
wealth  To  that  extent  this  wealth  was 
colored  with  a  public  interest 

I  said  that  in  financial  matters  public 
servants  should,  even  beyond  private  citizens, 
be  held  to  a  stern  and  uncompromising 
rectitude. 

I  feel  that  we  are  coming  to  a  view,  through 
the  drift  of  our  legislation  and  our  public 
thinking  in  the  past  quarter  century,  that 
private  economic  power  is.  to  enlarge  an  old 
phrase,  a  public  trust  as  well. 

I  hold  that  continued  enjoyment  of  that 
power  by  any  Individual  or  group  must  de- 
pend upon  the  fulfillment  of  that  trust. 
The  men  who  have  reached  the  summit  of 
American  business  life  know  this  best;  hap- 
pily, many  of  thi-se  urge  the  binding  quality 
of  this  greater  socifd  contract. 

The  terms  of  that  contract  are  as  old  as  the 
Republic  and  as  new  as  the  new  economic 
order. 

J^'ery  man  has  a  right  to  life,  and  this 
means  that  he  has  also  a  right  to  make  a 
comfortable  living.  He  may  by  sloth  or 
crime  decline  to  exercise  that  right,  but  it 
may  not  be  denied  him. 


We  have  no  actual  famine  or  dearth;  our 
Industrial  and  a«^rlcullural  mechanism  can 
pro<luce  enough  and   to  spare 

Our  Government,  formal  and  Informal,  po- 
litical and  economic,  owes  to  every  one  an 
avenue  to  possess  himself  of  a  portion  of  that 
plenty  sufficient  for  his  needs  through  bla 
own  work 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  property, 
which  means  a  right  to  be  assured  to  the 
fullest  extent  attainable,  in  the  safety  of 
his  savings.  By  no  other  means  can  men 
cany  the  burdens  of  those  parts  of  life  which 
In  the  nature  of  things  afford  no  chance 
of  labor — childhood,  sickness,  old  age 

111  all  thought  of  pn.>perty.  this  right  la 
paramount;  all  other  property  rights  must 
yield  to  it. 

If,  In  accord  with  this  principle,  we  must 
restrict  the  operations  of  the  8i)cculator,  the 
manlpulntor,  even  the  financier,  I  believe  we 
must  accept  the  restriction  as  needful  not  to 
hamper  Individualism  but  to  protect  it. 

These  two  requirements  must  be  satisfied, 
in  the  mam.  by  the  Individuals  who  claim  and 
hold  control  of  the  great  industrial  and  finan- 
cial combinations  which  dominate  so  large 
a  part  of  our  industrial  life.  Tliey  have  un- 
dertaken to  be  not  businessmen  but  princes — 
princes  of  property. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  system 
which  produces  them  is  wrong.  I  am  very 
clear  that  they  must  fearlessly  and  com- 
petently assume  the  responsibility  which  go 
with  the  power  So  many  enlightened  busl- 
neessmen  know  this  that  the  statement  would 
be  Utile  more  than  a  platitude  were  It  not 
for  an  added  implication. 

This  implication  is,  briefly,  that  the  re- 
sponsible heads  of  finance  and  industry.  In- 
stead of  acting  each  for  himself,  must  work 
tocether  to  achieve  the  common  end. 

They  must,  where  necessary,  sacrifice  this 
or  that  private  advantage,  and  in  reciprocal 
self-denial  must  seek  a  general  advantage  It 
is  here  that  formal  government — political 
government,  if  you  choose — comes  In. 

Whenever,  In  the  pursuit  of  this  objective 
the  lone  wolf,  the  unethical  competitor,  the 
reckless  promoter,  the  Ishmael  or  Insull, 
whose  hand  Is  against  every  man's,  declines 
to  Join  in  achieving  an  end  recognized  as 
being  for  the  public  welfare,  and  threatens 
to  drag  the  Industry  back  to  a  state  of  an- 
archy, the  Government  may  properly  be  asked 
to  apply  restraint 

Likewise,  should  the  group  ever  use  Its  col- 
lective power  contrary  to  the  public  welfare, 
the  Government  must  be  swift  lo  enter  and 
protect  the  public  Interest. 

Tlie  Government  should  asi^ume  the  func- 
tion of  economic  regulation  only  as  a  last 
resort,  to  be  tried  only  when  private  Initia- 
tive, inspired  by  high  responsibility,  with  such 
assistance  and  balance  as  Government  can 
give,  has  finally  failed 

As  yet  there  has  been  no  final  failure,  be- 
cause there  h&t  been  no  attempt;  and  I  de- 
cline to  assume  that  this  Nation  Is  unable 
to  meet  the  situation 

The  final  term  of  the  high  contract  was  for 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  of  both  in  the 
past  century.  We  know  that  individual  lib- 
erty and  individual  happiness  mean  nothing 
unless  both  are  ordered  in  the  sense  that  one 
man's  meat  is  not  anoth»r  man's  poison. 

We  know  that  the  old  "Rights  of  personal 
competency" — the  right  to  read,  to  think,  to 
speak,  to  choose,  and  live  a  mode  of  life — 
must  be  respected  at  all  hazards. 

We  know  that  liberty  to  do  anything  which 
deprives  others  of  those  elemental  rights  la 
outside  the  protection  of  any  compact,  and 
that  government  In  this  regard  Is  the  main- 
tenance of  a  balance  within  which  every  Indi- 
vidual may  have  a  place  if  he  will  take  It,  In 
which  ivery  individual  may  find  safety  If  he 
wishes    it,    in   which   every   individual    may 
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Mr   F.MDDIS.    Mr.  Speaker. 
be  a  hot  lime  in  Fort  Smith 
night.     The  bands  will  play:  pro 
F  d»Tal  cfflcial.s  and  Rcpresentat 
Coi.gres-s  w  II  ga'her  at  a  ft^a.st 
festive  board.     There  will  be 
the    air    and    laughter    on    evr 
Spocches  will   b«>  broadcast    thro 
the  Southwest  over  nine  pawerfu 
sia'.'ons. 

The  occasion  will  bf  a  victory  c 
tion. 

V  stands  to  all  tru^   A...r  ..l  .i;i. 
as  the  symbol  of  victory  over  tb. 
and  the  un.speakable  Japs.    V  to 
us  stands  fur  victory  of  the  pnnci 
Americanism  over  the  forces  of 

i.<isHil  our  land  and  our  An 
.-  -  ,  of  demtxratic  governmer 
s>^tem  of  American  free  enterprip 

P-  -  ■'     '     •  -   nth  hocp-l  . 
be  .  ,i  of  V-for--. 

bration. 

p..  .V,        ...  :- -paganda  of  the 
bii;  .       h    ts    sponsor! 

stoow.  th's  IS  goin«  to  celebrate: 

First.  V-for-victory     of     burr 
over  conser\aiion  ol  ^'ital  war  mj 
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to  the  extent  of  millions  of  pounds  of 
copp'"r— the  wanton  diversion  of  copper 
which  would  manufacture  millions  of 
rounds  of  machine-gun  cartridges,  by  the 
useless,  wasteful  freezing  of  the  copper 
used  in  this  line. 

Second  V  for  victory  of  the  naticnal- 
soc'.alist  theory  of  public  ownership  and 
political  enslavement  over  the  system  of 
free  enterprise  which  we  are  asking  the 
very  lives  of  the  Nation's  youth  to  de- 
fend— the  system  that  built  the  United 
States  and  made  it  great. 

Third.  V  for  victory  by  the  forces  of 
"government  as  usual"  over  the  will  of 
the  Nation  toward  an  all-out  effort  to 
win  the  war  in  the  shortest  time. 

This  shocking  abuse  of  the  word  "vic- 
tory" by  the  Rural  Electrificaiicn  bureau- 
crats in  their  ballyhoo  celebration  of  their 
ability  to  defeat  the  national  war  effort  is 
an  arrogant  insult  to  every  man  in  uni- 
form, to  every  mother,  father,  and  wife 
of  every  man  in  uniform. 

They  obtained  money  needed  for  na- 
tional defense,  and  built  a  195-mile  high- 
tension  transmission  line  requiring  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  copper,  and  American 
shell  factories  are  being  shut  down  for 
want  of  copper. 

It  is  a  line  theoretically  owned  by  10 
local  farm  cooperatives  in  Louisiana  and 
A.kansas.  and  is  called  the  Ark-La 
line.  It  runs  from  Markhams  Ferry. 
Okla..  to  Lake  Catherine.  Ark.,  where  an 
aluminum  plant  will  soon  be  in  operation. 
It  will  not  add  one  vo.t  of  power  to  the 
area,  will  not  serve  a  farm  customer,  and 
is  not  required  for  the  aluminum  plant 
whose  requirements  have  been  creatly  re- 
duced from  original  estimates.  Even 
with  the  higher  original  estimates,  the 
line  served  no  useful  purpose  Complete 
control  of  the  line  rests  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  theoretical  owners,  but  with  their 
bankers,  the  Federal  bureaucrats. 

Yrt  thev  pleaded  for  this  line  solely  on 
the  basis  of  national  defense. 

They  waved  the  flag  and  wrapped  their 
cause  in  the  stars  and  stripes.  A  special 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  nas  in- 
vestigated this  matter  twice.  Upon  the 
testimony  of  competent  engineers  of  the 
War  Department,  and  also  upon  the  re- 
luctant admis<:ion  in  the  sworn  testimony 
by  a  qualified  R.  E.  A.  engineer,  it  has 
been  proven  that  the  line  is  not  neces- 
sary to  national  defense.  In  short,  the 
justification  for  use  of  this  copper  in  this 
connection  because  of  the  war  effort  was 
only  a  pretext  to  continue  the  socializa- 
tion of  the  power  industry. 

But  now  the  R.  E.  A.  bureaucrats  have 
had  their  way  and  this  useless  line  has 
been  built.  The  wasted  and  useless  cop- 
per hangs  high  in  the  air.  They  are  cele- 
bratins  at  Fort  Smith  tonight.  Bu'  they 
are  not  saying  one  word  about  completion 
of  the  project  as  a  victory  for  national 
defense  No  indeed.  The  celebration  is 
now  being  baUyhooed  and  I  quote  the 
ofF.cal  propaganda.  "Victory  for  public 
power  '*  T^'hat  a  travesty  on  the  word 
"victory." 

This  war  is  6  months  old.  but  the  bu- 
reaucrats art  still  more  conce  ned  about 
building  a  larger  and  more  glamorous  bu- 
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reau  and  extending  their  field  of  juri  dic- 
tion than  they  are  in  winning  the  war. 

The  "fat  cats"  of  R.  E.  A.  bureaucracy 
In  the  St.  Louis  national  headquarters 
have  circularized  their  ballyhoo  to  every 
loca.;  electric  cooperative.  They  sent  out 
hu'ie  linen,  red-white-and-blue  copper 
ringleted  posters.  Two  of  these  posters 
waste  enough  copper  in  eyelet  rings  to 
make  a  machine-gun  cartridge. 

These  posters  prostitute  the  symbol  of 
V  for  victory— an  ideal  for  which  millions 
are  starving  and  dying— for  their  own 
private  V  for  victory  over  industry, 
founded  and  owned  by  the  savings  of  pri- 
vate investors.  And  we  lack  copper  for 
shell  cases. 

They  were  mailed  in  franked  mail- 
ing tubes — two  per  tube — with  the  return 
address  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  were 
mailed  early  last  week. 

Accompanying  these  V-for-victory-of- 
bureaucracy  posters  is  a  set  of  instruc- 
tions from  the  boss  propagandists  in  St. 
Louis.  These  instructions  clearly  show 
the  true  motives  behind  the  R.  E.  A. 
drive  for  the  construction  of  this  line. 

These  ordrrs  for  local  propaganda  to 
build  up  a  radio  audience,  sent  to  local 
agents,  are  enliGthtening.    They  read: 

Hang  these  posters  on  your  truck  imme- 
diately. 

Get  word  to  all  your  members  via  newslet- 
ters, bulletin  boards,  post  cards,  to  be  sure  to 
list.?n  to  this,  your  radio  program. 

Tell  your  local  newspaper  editor  that  the 
Ark-La  transmission  line  Is  to  be  completed 
by  June  11. 

Remember,  completion  of  the  Ark-La  trans- 
mission line  is  a  triumph  for  public  power. 
It  is  your  victory.    Celebrate  it. 

Get  that.  The  farmers  are  to  be  in- 
structed that  this  tran.smission  line  is  a 
"triumph  for  public  power."  a  victory,  if 
you  please.  They  are  no  longer  told  that 
this  line  will  serve  any  necessary  na- 
tional defense  requirement. 

Thi"?.  of  course,  is  in  line  with  the 
charges  contained  in  the  interim  report 
of  March  5  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  which  found,  after  ex- 
haustive hearings  and  studies,  that  this 
line  was  not  needed  to  meet  defense  ip- 
du.-trial  requirements;  •  advocated  that 
the  line  be  abandoned,  its  vital  mate- 
rials be  put  to  honest  defense  work:  and 
rebuked  the  R  E.  A.  bureaucrats  for  false 
propaganda  to  the  public. 
'  At  least,  the  above  instructions  for 
local  propaganda  cannot  be  accused  of 
lack  of  candor.  Now  that  the  line  is 
completed,  the  mask  is  off;  national  de- 
fense is  not  the  purpose  of  this  heavy 
copper  line  and  never  was:  it  was  built 
by  bureaucrats,  for  bureaucrats,  to  fur- 
ther political,  and  not  patriotic,  ends  of 
bureaucrats. 

This  V-  for-victory-for-us-bureaucrats 
propaganda,  put  out  by  the  national 
offices  of  the  Rural  Electrification  bu- 
reaucracy, refutes  the  testimony  of  every 
offlc;al  witness  from  that  nest  of  unpa- 
triotic political  "fat  cats"  who  testified 
under  oath  before  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  that  this  line  had  to  be 
built  for  national  defense.  It  impugns 
the  good  faith  of  applications  for  pri- 
orities before  the  War  Production  Board. 
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which  released  the  copper  to  them  on 
the  grounds  of  military  necessity.  And 
we  are  short  of  copper  for  shell  cases. 

This  arrogant,  the-war-be-damned  at- 
titude shown  by  this  little  clique  of  polit- 
ical plotters  in  the  public  power  gang 
has  grown  into  a  national  scandal. 

The  recent  hearings  of  the  special 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  in  which  we  reopened  the  sub- 
ject, brought  out  shocking  disclosures. 
These  include: 

First.  An  R.  E.  A.  engineer  sponsored 
by  R.  E.  A.,  under  oath,  admitted  that 
the  Arkansas  aluminum  plant  could  be 
served  without  the  Ark-La  line.  This 
sub.stantiated  similar  statements  by 
competent  engineers  representing  two 
branches  of  the  War  Department — the 
Chemical  Warfare  Division  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  It  follows  that  this 
transmission  line  constituted  a  deliber-  i 
ate  and  intentional  100-percenl  waste  of  1 
copper  by  Federal  bureaucrats  seeking  to  I 
expand  their  bureaucratic  field  of  en-  I 
deavor  in  time  of  war.  i 

Second.  The    power    which    is    being   : 
senselessly  diverted  from  the  Oklahoma   j 
Dam  on  the  Grand  River  is  sorely  needed   j 
in  Oklahoma  for  war  industries.    This  is 
additionally   important  because  a  "line 
loss"  of  more  than  10  percent  will  be  in- 
curred  in   transmitting   this  Oklahoma 
power  to  Arkansas.     Some  of  the  war- 
industry  needs  in  Oklahoma  include: 

<a>  Production  of  zinc  in  the  tri-State 
lead  and  zinc  mining  area  50  miles  north 
of  the  Grand  River  Dam  could  be  in- 
creased by  300,000,000  pounds  annually 
if  sufficient  power  were  available  for 
mine  pumping  and  ore  reduction.  Testi- 
mony by  the  chairman  of  the  Grand 
River  Dam  Authority  to  this  effect  was 
substantiated  by  figures  approved  by  the 
War  Production  Board.  The  Nation's 
war  industries  face  an  acute  shortage  of 
zinc. 

ibi  Construction  of  a  chemical  war- 
fare plant  to  cover  30.000  acres  and  con- 
suming 30.000  kilowatts  at  a  point  within 
sight  of  the  Grand  River  Dam,  probably 
the  best  spot  for  such  a  plant  in  the  en- 
tire Southwest,  cannot  be  started  because 
the  power  from  this  dam  is  being  ex- 
ported 200  miles — with  resultant  line 
loss — to  a  point  wherein  it  is  not  required. 
<c)  With  30.000  kilowatts.  Oklahoma 
could  go  into  production  of  the  rare  and 
vitally  needed  metal,  magnesium,  from 
its  plentiful  oil-field  brines.  In  excess  of 
36.000  kilowatts  is  being  exported  by  the 
Arkansas-Louisiana  line  to  assure,  after 
line  loss,  delivery  of  32.500  kilowatts  to 
Arkansas. 

(d»  One  hundred  thousand  barrels  of 
butane  vitally  needed  for  production  of 
synthetic  rubber,  are  going  to  waste  daily 
in  the  Seminole  oil  field  in  Oklahoma  be- 
cause there  is  not  sufficient  power  to  sup- 
ply the  processors,  although  sufficient 
power  is  being  exported  on  a  "carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle"  basis  to  Arkansas, 
where  it  is  not  required. 

Third.  The  ballyhoo  posters  which 
local  agents  of  the  Federal. bureaucrats 
are  ordered  to  tie  on  their  trucks  as  they 
circulate  along  the  countryside  of  Louisi- 
ana aiad  Arkansas  refer  to  the  Arkansas- 


Louisiana  line  as  "the  accomplishment 
of  30,000  free  southwestern  farmers." 
This  is  an  empirical  assertion  which  im- 
pugns the  patriotism  of  every  farmer 
member  of  the  involved  rural  coopera- 
tives. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  statement  is  of  a  piece  with 
other  propaganda  by  which  these  bureau- 
crats seek  to  justify  their  actions  in  the 
name  of  and  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of 
the  farmer. 

The  fact  is  that  the  farmer  members 
have  control  over  the  policies  of  their 
cooperatives  only  when  and  if  they  ever 
free  themselves  from  the  burden  of  100- 
percent  debt  they  owe  the  Federal  lend- 
ing agency- the  R.  E.  A.  If  they  only 
realized  it.  they  have  postponed  the  day 
of  their  fieedom  from  the  domination  of 
their  bureaucratic  bankers  when  they 
were  induced  to  borrow  $5,000,000  more 
for  a  line  that  will  serve  no  farm  cus- 
tomers, is  not  necessary  for  defense,  but 
furthers  the  strangle  hold  of  their  banker 
bureaucrats  upon  the  power  system  of 
this  Nation.  | 

To  call  them  "free"  in  this  sense  is  a  j 
joke.  They  have  been  induced,  on  the 
grounds  of  patriotism,  by  a  Federal 
agency  which  they  had  no  reason  not 
to  associate  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  bearing 
the  same  prestige,  to  borrow  money  to 
build  this  line.  To  place  the  responsi- 
bility on  these  innocent  and  patriotic 
farmers  is  a  fraud  and  a  grave  injustice 
to  them.  The  Rural  Electrification 
bureaucracy  is  responsible  for  this  so- 
called  accomplishment  and  cannot  shift 
the  blame  to  the  farmers— as  it  is  likely 
to  do  when  the  going  gets  tough. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  line  cannot 
serve  rural  customers.  Reversion  of  the 
power  from  the  dam  to  its  source  upon 
conclusion  of  the  current  contract.  June 
1944.  as  provided  in  that  contract  pre- 
cludes service  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
farmers  with  Oklahoma  power.  At  the 
time  the  farmers  were  induced  to  borrow 
this  money  it  was  known  that  at  best  the 
demand  for  power  at  the  aluminum  plant 
would  be  temporary  since  permanent 
power  facilities  are  being  contracted  for 
the  plant  at  the  site.  It  is  possible,  and 
indeed  quite  probable,  that  at  some 
future  time  after  the  war  this  line- 
financed  by  the  farmers  of  Arkansas  and 
Loiusiana-^will  be  used  to  carry  power 
out  of  Arkansas  from  the  Government- 
owned  aluminum  plant's  power  genera- 
tors to  compete  with  privately  owned 
power  systems  in  other  localities. 

This  is  far  from  the  complete  picture 
of  the  careless,  irresponsible  program  the 
R.  E.  A.  bureaucrats  have  carried  on  un- 
der disguise  of  assistance  to  the  war  ef- 
fort, a  program  for  which  they  are  di- 
verting so  much  copper  from  the  real  war 
effort. 

A  second  interim  report  is  now  being 
compiled  by  special  committee  No.  3  of 
the  Committee  on  Mihtary  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  will  soon 
be  published,  which  will  develop  this 
story  in  further  detail. 

Meanwhile.  American  shell  factories 
are  being  shut  down  for  want  of  copper 


to  make  shell  cases  and  the  program  for 
target  practice  in  the  American  Army 
has  for  some  time  been  curtailed  for  want 
of  ammunition  due  to  the  lack  of  copper 
for  cartridges. 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  und<  r 
existing  law  the  people  of  this  Nation 
will  be  required  to  purchase  use  stamps 
or  stickers  for  their  automobiles  on  or 
before  July  1.  1942.  Tho.se  stamps  are 
now  on  sale.  If  the  people  do  not  pur- 
chase these  stamps  for  their  automobiles, 
they  will  be  unable  to  use  their  cars.  or. 
if  they  do  use  their  cars,  they  will  violate 
existing  law. 

The  question  of  rationing  gasoline  gen- 
erally has  never  been  delerniinod.  The 
people  in  the  Central  and  Midwestern 
States,  where  gasoline  is  plentiful  and 
where  there  is  no  necessity  to  ration  that 
commodity,  arc  greatly  confu.sed  as  to 
whether  they  should  pay  their  $5  for  the 
use-tax  .'itamp  for  their  car  or  whether 
the  rationing  program  will  be  inaugu- 
rated and  deprive  them  of  the  use  of 
their  car  after  they  have  purchased  their 
stamp. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  rationing  of 
ga.soline  and  tires  should  advi.se  the 
people  on  this  subject.  It  is  unfair  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation  to  compel  them 
to  purchase  the  use-tax  stamps  in  order 
to  use  their  cars  and  then  to  deprive 
them  of  the  use  of  their  cars  by  the  en- 
forcement of  a  rationing  program  after 
they  have  purchased  the  stamps. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  upon 
those  in  power  to  fully  advi.<se  the  people 
upon  this  subject  and  to  inform  them 
whether  there  is  to  be  a  Nation-wide 
rationing  of  ga.soline.  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  it.  before  the  people  are  forced 
to  purchase  the  use-tax  stamps  in  order 
to  lawfully   operate   their   automobiles. 
The  people  in  my  home  State  of  Indiana 
and   in   every  Central  and   Midwestern 
State  want  to  know  whether  one  depart- 
ment of  Government  will  force  them  to 
buy  stamps  in  order  to  use  their  cars  and 
another  department  of  Government  will 
issue  a  rationing  order  which  will  operate 
as  an  absolute  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  their  cars  for  essential  purposes. 
This  information  should  be  given  at  once 
j  to  the  people.    If  our  Government  fails 
'  to  fully  advise  the  people  on  this  subject, 
and   the   people   purchase   the    use-tax 
I  stamps  in  accordance  with  law,  and  then 
are  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  cars  by  a 
I   needless  rationing  order  in  those  sections 
where    rationing    is    unnece.ssary.    that 
would  operate  as  a  fraud  upon  the  people 
of  this  Nation,  and  such  omission  would 
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create  d:.vunity  among  all  of  the 
of  this  country. 

I  urpe  that  the  utmost  fairness 
dencfd  by  our  Government  in  t 
t;cu.ar     Tt-ll  the  people  what 
pose  to  do  regarding  the  ratiot 
paxtlirif'  In  «%ery  stx-tlon  of  ou: 
and    the    p<-t.ple    will    then    kn- 
they  should  do.    Do  not  re'^ort  to 
In    this    matter.    There    has    be 
much  secrecy  already 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN  Mr.  Spoal 
sh(  uld  all  bi'  familiar  with  the  decision 
of  the  United  State.N  Supreme  Court  in 
the  ca.se  of  the  Teamster.s'  Union  of  N>'W 
York,  renderexl  on  March  2.  194^  where 


they  maintained,  so  far  as  F 
concerned,   the  right  of  ur.. 
tribute  upon  every  truckload  of 
m  ':5e   entering    the   city 

Y  >    41  for  a  small  truck 

a  large  one. 

The  practice  Is  not  conf  Now 

York.    It  Ui  followed  m  Ch.  d  De- 

troit, and  from  Kansas  and  Minnesota 
come  reports  of   this  racketeeri  ig.  this 
practice,  which  Chief  Justice  Stcne,  dis- 
senting in  the  case  ju.st  referrrd  tr>,  char 
acterized  as  making  •'common-lfew  rob 
bery  an  inniKent  pa.stlme."" 

Note  this  communication  fi' 
Ita.  Kans.     The  letter  r"a>i<  a 

Tp  .4r  • 

On  N!  i     ^a  xo 

thr  Ay>e\  Oil  KjtxiU<t*  «.«■  .s  and 

on  Iraviuff   thrtr  w«r^hou>        -_         ,  p<Hl  by 
npuwntatiTfa  ot  ib«  Tramstrn  Union  and 


taken    to    tbrir    h^Mdqmrters    ar.d 


931  90  dues     Our  drurr  ci>r.rd  u»  and  by  our 
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Tv.^y   be   cone  without   paying  blackmail   to 
the  unions 

Yotirs  very  truly. 

SotTHWEST  GK£ASE  &  OiL  CO  , 

H    A   Matob. 

To  substantiate  the  allecaticns  of  that 

letter  is  an  affidavit  of  the  driver  of  the 

truck.  Emerson  Monroe,  which  reads  as 

follows: 

AmDAvrr 

St.atx  or  KANSAS, 

Sfdguick  County,  s.*. 

Emeraon  Monroe,  of  lawful  age.  being  first 
duly  sworn  on  oath,  depxjses  and  states: 

I  am  42  years  of  age,  and  I  live  at  208  North 
Charles  Street.  Wichita.  Kans  I  am  em- 
ployed by  the  S<AithA>st  Grease  &  Oil  Co  .  of 
Wichita  Kaii.><  as  truck  driver,  and  I  have 
been  sti  engaiped  for  a  period  of  1  year. 

I  was  instructed  to  take  a  load  of  grease  to 
the  Apex  Oil  Co  warehouse.  Mmneapolls. 
Minn  ,  and  I  arrived  with  this  load  of  greaae 
on  Friday,  March  13,  1942  and  unloaded  the 
grease  at  the  Ap;x  Oil  Co  warehouse  The 
next  day,  Saturday,  I  loaded  my  truck  with 
oil  for  the  return  trip  about  1  p  m..  and 
started  out  Plymouth  Avenue  to  Lyndale 
Avenue  to  reach  United  States  Highway  65 

When  I  reached  Lyndale  Avenue  and  had 
svarted  south  a  green  Pontiac  automobile 
drew  alungj^ide  and  ahead  of  me  and  forced 
me  to  the  curb  Two  men  got  out  of  this 
Puntiac  <ind  demanded  to  see  my  union  card. 
I  asked  them  what  union,  and  they  said. 
•What  the  hell  Ls  this?  Come  c,n  down  to  the 
cfBce  ■'  I  went  to  the  teamsters'  union  head- 
quarters or  office  at  Third  and  Plymouih. 
where  they  U)ld  me  to  park  the  truck  in  a 
lot  acrcx5«  the  street  and  come  in    ■  the  office. 

I  *ent  into  the  office  where  there  were  two 
or  tliree  inher  mer.  and  one  of  these  men  said 
to  me.  'We  want  $31  to  Join  the  teamsters 
union  before  you  leave  town  "  1  Baid.  "I  do 
not  have  $31  '  He  said.  "You  had  l>€tter  get 
your  Ixiss  on  the  telephone  "•  I  then  called 
Mr  Harold  Mavor.  at  Wichita  and  told  him 
that  the  teamsters'  union  had  me  up  there 
and  wuuld  not  let  me  go  H.^  wanted  to  know 
why  and  I  told  hir  that  they  wanted  $31 
for  me  to  Join  the  imlon  H"  said.  "Isn't  this 
a  fret*  country''  let  me  talk  to  thrm  "  I 
turned  the  phone  3ver  to  one  of  these  men 
and  said.  '•My  t>o«»  wants  tc  talk  to  you  "  One 
ot  the  two  men  who  stopped  me  talked  to  Mr 
Mayor  on  the  phone  and  then  turned  the 
pht  re  b«rk  to  me  Then  Mr  Mavtir  talked  to 
■nt^ither  of  the.«;e  men  who  were  m  the  team- 
•ter»  union  cffice  when  I  was  t>rought  in, 
and  then  I  talked  to  Mr  Mayor  again  on  the 
phone  He  advised  me  to  call  Mr  Howard 
Hornibrook  the  mnnaner  of  the  Apex  Oil  Co.. 
our  customer  there  at  MinneapoUs.  and  ex- 
plain my  predicament  ti   him 

■p.ie  union  men  siild  I  could  talk  to  Hornl- 
bnxik  and  that  I  could  take  my  truck  over 
there  if  I  wanted  to  but  not  to  leave  town 
with  it. 

While  I  was  In  the  teamsters  union  office 
waitini;  for  Mr  Hornibrook  tc  send  the  car 
after  me.  which  he  stated  he  would  do,  these 
members  of  the  teamsters'  union  who  were 
present  were  discussing  their  activities  as 
lal)or  union  men.  discussing  strikes  that  had 
been  called  and  various  other  matters.  One 
of  the  men  stated  that  they  had  collected 
over  $1  000  in  dues  in  that  office  that  morn- 
ing When  Mr  Hrmlbrook's  car  arrived.  I 
went  over  to  his  otHce  in  his  car  and  told 
him  what  had  happened,  leaving  my  truck 
parked    across    from    the    teamsters'    union 

M  H  nibrook  called  the  police  and  then 
!  UwA.u  With  the  jxilice  on  the  phone  and 
^  ive  them  complete  information  as  to  what 
id  happened  The  police  told  me  to  go 
'-  ck  to  my  truck  ai.d  they  would  send  me  a 
quad  car  and  they  would  escort  me  out  of 
;■  wu.     I  went  back  to  my  truck  and  started 
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my  motor  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  police 
squad  car  arrived  and  one  of  the  officers  came 
up  and  talked  with  me  then  went  back  and 
talked  with  another  officer  in  the  squad  car. 
Then  one  of  tne  teamsters'  union  men  came 
up  and  asked  me  if  I  had  calh  d  the  police  or 
If  my  boss  had  I  told  him  that  my  boss  did 
The  police  ( fficer  then  came  back  to  my  truck 
and  talked  uj  the  union  man  and  then  turned 
to  me  and  told  me  "to  get  started  ' 

I  again  started  out  of  town  along  Plymouth 
Avenue  to  Lyndale  in  my  loaded  truck  Three 
men  from  the  teamsters'  union  office  started 
following  me  in  the  green  Ponfac  car  The 
police  squad  car  was  folVwing  me  This  con- 
tinued to  Lakeville,  Minn  At  LakeviUe,  the 
Minneapolis  police  officers  in  the  squad  car 
turned  me  over  to  the  sheriff's  office,  and  then 
the  >heriff  or  a  deputy  escorted  me  to  Farm- 
ington.  Minn  The  teamsters'  union  men  In 
the  green  Pontiac  continued  to  follow  me 
to  Farmlngton 

At  Fiu-mlngton,  Minn.,  the  sheriff  had  me 
stop  and  he  put  out  a  call  for  the  highway 
patrol  officers  and  a  Minnesota  highway 
patrolman  in  uniform  in  a  highway  patrol  car 
escorted  me  to  Northfield.  Minn  When  we 
reached  Northfield.  Minn.,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  men  fmm  the  Teamsters  Union  in 
the  green  Pontiac  car  had  stopped  following 
me — at  Faimington — so  the  highway  patrol 
officer  started  back,  and  I  proceed  d  on  my 
return   trip  without  fiu-ther  Incident. 

Further  affiant  sayeth  not 

Emerson  Monroe. 

Subscrll)ed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a 
notary  public.  In  and  for  the  county  and 
State  aforesaid  this  28th  day  of  April  1942. 

I  SEAL  I  Celeste  Matee. 

Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  March  26,  1943. 

Also  attached  is  an  affidavit  from  the 
president  of  the  Apex  Oil  Products  Co., 
as  follows,: 

State  or  Minnesota. 

County  of  Hennepin,  ss: 
Howard    G     Hornibrook    Ijeing    first    duly 
sworn  upon  oath  deposes  and  says: 

That  at  all  times  mentioned  herein,  the 
affiant  wa-  and  Is  the  president  of  the  Apex 
Oil  Products  Co .  which  Is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  if  petroleum  products  with  its 
principal  place  of  business  located  at  100 
North  Seventeenth  Avenue,  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis,  in  the  county  of  Hennepin,  and 
State  of  Minnesota 

That  about  the   13th  day  of  March   1942. 
the  Southwest  Grease  &  Oil  Co  .  a  corpora- 
tion,   with    offices    at    225    West    Waterman 
I    Street,  Wichita,  Kans  ,  sent  one  of  its  trans- 
port uucks.  driven  by  one  of  Its  own  drivers, 
a    Mr.    Emerson    Monroe,    to   deliver    a    load 
of  grease  to  the  Apex  Oil  Products  Co.  at  its 
I    said  principal  place  of  buslne  s  In  said  city 
j    of   Minneapolis.     The    truck    arrived    in    the 
I    city  of  Minneapolis  on  the  nlpht  of  Friday, 
'    March    13.    1942,    and    Mr     Monroe    left    the 
1    truck    overnight    in    the    warehouse    of    the 
I    Apex    Oil    Products   Co.     Mr    Monroe    came 
i    back  the  following  morning.  March  14.  1942, 
;    and  with  the  help  of  employees  of  the  Apex 
I    Oil   Products   Co  ,  unloaded   the   truck 

The  truck  was  then  loaded  with  lubricat- 
ing oil  which  was  to  be  hauled  from  the 
Apex  Oil  Products  Co,  to  Wichita,  Kans. 
The  load  was  read,  about  noon  on  said 
March  14  and  Mr  Monroe  left  the  ware- 
house with  the  truck  and  started  on  his 
trip  back  to  Wichita. 

The  affiant  shortly  thereafter  went  out  to 
lunch  and  upon  his  return  to  the  office, 
about  1-30  p.  m.  learned  that  Mr  Monroe 
had  tried  to  reach  him  by  phone.  A  few 
•minutes  later  Mr  Monroe  called  again  by 
phone,  and  stated  to  affiant  that  he  waa 
being  held  in  the  office  of  Truck  Drivers' 
Union,  Local  No.  544,  which  is  located  at  257 
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Plymouth  Avenue.  North,  about  five  blocks  : 
from  the  warehouse  of  the  Apex  Oil  Prod- 
ucts Co.  Mr  Monroe  also  told  affiant  over 
the  phone,  at  said  time,  that  he  was  told  by 
those  representing  the  union  in  its  office 
that  he  would  have  to  pay  some  amount 
.over  $3C  for  union  initiation  fees  and  dues 
belore  they  would  let  him  leave  the  union 
office  or  let  him  drive  his  truck 

Mr.    Monroe    told    affiant    later    that    day 
that    a    union    representatWe    had    stopped 
M  .  Monroe  and  the  truck  on  a  public  street 
In   said   city    of    Minneapolis    and    that   said 
representative   had   told   him    (Mr    Monroe) 
that  he  had   better  drive   the    truck   Into   a 
parking    lot   directly   across   the   street   from 
where   the   union   headquarters   are    located, 
and  that  Mr.  Monroe  did  so.     Then  the  rep- 
resentative asked   him   to  go   to   the  tmion 
headquarters   and   also   advised    him   to  call 
the   office   of   the   Apex  Oil   Products  Co.   to 
see  if  he  could  get  the  money  to  Join  the 
union  from  that  company.     Mr    Monroe  al:v» 
told  affiant   that  he  telephoned   Mr.  Harold 
Mayor,  president  of  the  S.iuthwest  Grease  & 
Oil  Co..  at  Wichita,  Kans..  and  told  Mr   Mayor 
what   the  union    vas  asking   him  to  do  and 
that  Mr    Mavor  advised  him  not   to  Join  the 
union  unless  he  (Mr   Monroe)  wanted  to  do 
BO.  and  that  Mr    Mayor  also  talked  to  a  Mr. 
Brennan.  business  representative  cf  the  union 
and  that  Mr   Brennan  told  Mr  Mayor  that  he 
(Mr    Brennan)    would  see   that  the  truck  of 
the    Southwest    Grease    &    Oil    Co.    was    not 
driven   on    the   streets   of    the   city    of   M.n- 
neapxjlis  unlc-^s  the  driver  of  the  said  South- 
west Grease  &  Oil  Co.  Joined  and   belonged 
to  said  Local  Union  No    544  in  Minneap<jlis. 
At  the  time  that   Mr    Monroe   telephoned 
affiant,   affiant  asked    him    why   he   did   not 
come  to  the  office  of  the  Apex  Oil  Products 
Co   and  talk  to  him  (affiant)  about  the  mat- 
ter, and  Mr.  Monroe  said  that  he  was  bcmg 
held  at  th"  union  headquarters  while  wait- 
ing fcr  the  thirty  some  dollars  with  which 
to   become   a   union    member      Affiant    told 
Mr.    Monroe    to    ask    the    representatives    of 
the  union   If  they   had   kidnapped   him  and 
were  holding  him  as  a  captive,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  union  then  t old  Mr  Mon- 
tce   that    they    were    not    forcibly    detaining 
him     At  the  same  time  affiant  told  Mr  Mon- 
roe that   he  was  sending  a   car  of  the  Apex 
Oil  Products  Co.  which  would   be   In  front 
of  the  union  headquarters  in  n  few  minutes 
and  that  unless  he  was  out.^lde  so  that  he 
could   be   driven    back    to  the   office   of   the 
Apex  Oil  Pnxlucts  Co  .  that  action  wotild  be 
taken  to  see  why  he  was  being  held  against 
his  will  at  the  office  of  the  said  union  head- 
quarters 

Mr.  Monroe  came  laack  to  the  office  of  the 
Apex  Oil  Products  Co  and  on  a  consultation 
by  phone  between  affiant  and  Mr.  Mayor, 
president  of  the  Southwest  Grease  &  Oil  Co., 
It  was  decided  to  ask  for  police  protection  to 
escort  Mr  Monroe  and  the  truck  out  of  the 
city  of  Minneapolis 

The  police  department  of  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis very  courteously  furnished  two  squad 
cars  to  escort  Mr  Monroe  and  the  truck. 
One  of  the  squid  cars  escorted  the  truck  to 
the  city  limits  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis  and 
the  other  squad  car  escorted  it  to  Farming- 
ton.  Minn.,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  from 
the  city  limits  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 
The  police  felt  that  this  was  necessary  be- 
catise  four  men  from  union  headquarters 
with  an  automobile  followed  the  said  truck. 
The  affiant  saw  these  lour  men  enter  the  car 
and  follow  the  truck.  Affiant  and  Mr.  George 
Cochrane,  vice  president  of  the  Apex  Oil 
Products  Co.,  in  another  car  followed  the  car 
with  the  four  men  During  the  trip  to 
Farmlngton.  affiant  saw  the  car  with  the  four 
men  frequently  drive  in  front  of  the  truck 
and  by  slowing  down  caused  the  truck  to 
Blow  down   and  go   Into  extra-low  gear  and 
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apparently  at  times  tried  to  force  the  truck 
off  the  road. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Brennan,  business  agent 
of  Truck  Drivers'  Local  Union,  No.  544.  told 
the  affiant  that  he  (Mr  Brennan)  would  not 
allow  the  truck  of  the  Southwest  Grease  & 
Oil  Co.  to  ever  com'^  back  Into  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  unless  the  driver  Joined  the 
union  at  Minneapolis  and  paid  initiation 
fees  and  dues  and  Mr  Brennan  also  then 
told  affiant  that  he  (Mr  Brennan)  would  see 
that  the  Station  Operators'  Union  and  the 
union  men  who  worked  for  the  Apex  Oil 
Products  Co.  would  be  notified  not  to  unload 
or  handle  any  grea.se  which  would  be  brought  | 
to  the  city  of  Minneapolis  by  a  truck  of  the  1 
Southwest  Grease  &  Oil  C<i  Also,  on  this  ] 
same  day.  the  shipping  clerk  In  the  back  of 
the  warehouse  of  the  Apex  Oil  Products  Co 
was  notified  by  a  representative  of  the  union 
not  to  permit  any  of  the  men  employed  by 
the  Apex  Oil  Products  Co  to  unload  a  truck 
of  the  Southwest  Grea.se  &  Oil  Co 

Howard  G    Hornibrook. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
12th  day  of  May  1942. 

IsEAL]  A.  J  Cook. 

Nntary  Public.  Hennepin  County,  Minn. 

My  commission  expires  August  27,  1942. 

The  situation  was  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Governor  Stassen  and  Congress- 
man John  M.  Houston  by  wire,  and  a 
letter  fiom  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co..  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  dated  May  9.  1942. 
confirms  delivery  of  the  two  telegrams. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  leam.  the 
practice  of  holding  up  and  making  truck 
drivers  stand  and  deliver  to  union  racket- 
eers has  not  been  ended  in  Minnesota. 
Attached  hereto  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  to  Nordlin.  Oliver  &  Pleva.  of  St. 
Paul.  Minn.,  which  gives  a  summary  of 
the  situation  as  it  prevails  in  Minne- 
apolis: 

Mat  8.  1942. 
Nordun.  Oliver  &  Pleva, 

Attorneys  at  Law.  Pioneer  Builduig. 

St.  Paul,  Mmn. 
(Attention  Mr.  Geoige  Nordlin.) 
Dear  Mr.  Nordun:  Confirming  our  conver- 
sation yesterday.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a 
few  facts  regarding  what  happened  on  March 
13  to  the  driver  of  the  Southwest  Grease  & 
Oil  Co  's  truck  here  in  Minneapolis. 

On  March  13  the  Southwest  Grease  &  OU 
Co..  a  coiporation  with  offices  at  225  West 
Waterman  Street,  Wichita.  Kans.,  sent  one 
of  their  own  transport  trucks,  driven  by  their 
own  driver.  Mr.  Emerson  Monroe,  to  deliver  a 
load  of  grease  to  the  Apex  Oil  Products  Co  , 
100  Seventeenth  Avenue  N  .  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  This  truck  arrived  in  MinneapoUs  the 
evening  of  Friday.  March  13.  and  tlie  driver 
left  the  truck  here  at  our  warehouse  for  the 
night.  He  came  tiack  the  following  morning 
and  with  the  help  of  our  employees  unloaded 
this  truck  on  Saturday  morning.  March  14. 

This  truck  was  again  loaded  with  lubricat- 
ing oi.1  that  was  to  be  hauled  from  our  plant 
here  at  Minneapolis  to  WichlU,  Kans.  The 
load  was  completed  about  noon  on  Saturday. 
March  14.  and  the  driver  left  our  warehouse 
to  start  his  trip  back  to  Wichita.  The  writer 
and  several  other  salesmen  went  out  for  lunch, 
and  when  we  got  back  to  otir  office  again 
about  1:30  p  m.  we  found  that  the  South- 
west Grease  &  OU  Co.s  driver  had  tried  to 
reach  us  by  telephone.  A  few  minutes  later 
this  driver,  Mr.  Moiuroe.  caUcd  us  again  to 
say  that  he  was  being  held  over  at  the 
Drivers'  Union,  No.  544  office,  located  ab<;ut 
five  blocks  from  our  warehouse  on  Plymouth 
Avenue  N.  This  driver,  Mr.  Monroe,  told  me 
over  the  telephone  that  he  would  have  to 
pay   thirty-some-odd  dollarB  for  tuiion  Ini- 


tiation fees  and  dues  before  the  union  would 
let  him   go  or  let  him  drive  hiB  Soui     '• 
truck. 

The  union  repreeentative  stopped  Mr  Mon- 
roe on  a  public  street  here  in  Minneapolis 
and  told  him  he  had  better  drive  his  truck 
m  a  parking  lot  directly  acioss  tlie  street 
from  his  office,  which  he  did;  and  U-en  he  was 
asked  to  go  to  the  union  headquarters,  and  it 
was  at  this  time  that  he  was  advised  to  call 
our  omce  here  at  the  Apex  Oil  Producu  Co.  to 
see  If  he  could  pet  the  money  from  us  to  Join 
the  union.  Mr  Monroe  telephoned  Mr. 
Harold  Mayor,  president  of  the  Southwest 
Grease  A  Oil  Co..  and  told  Mr.  Mayor  what 
the  union  was  asking  him  to  do.  and  Mr. 
Mayor  advised  Mr.  Monroe  not  to  Join  the 
union  unless  he  wanted  to  Mr  Mayor  also 
talked  to  Mr.  Brennan.  business  repreaenta- 
tive  of  No  544.  on  the  telephone  and  Mr. 
Brennan  told  Mr  Mayor  that  he  would  see 
that  the  Southwest  truck  was  not  driven  on 
the  streets  of  Minneapolis  unless  the  South- 
west Grease  St  OU  Co.s  driver  Joined  and  be- 
longed to  our  local  No.  544  union  here  in 
Minneapolis. 

When  Mr  Monroe  telephoned  me  about 
getting  the  money  to  Join  the  union  and  to 
tell  me  he  was  at  union  headquarters,  I 
asked  him  uhy  he  didn't  come  over  to  the 
Apex  Oil  Products  Co  s  office  and  talk  to  me 
about  the  situation  Mr  Monroe  told  me  he 
was  being  held  at  the  union  headquarters, 
waiting  for  the  $30  to  become  a  un  on  mem- 
ber When  I  told  him  to  ask  the  union  offi- 
cials If  they  had  kidnapped  h  m  and  were 
holding  h:m  as  a  captive,  the  union  officials 
told  Mr  Monroe  that  they  were  not  forcibly 
holding  him  As  that  time  I  told  Mr  Mon- 
roe that  we  were  sending  over  our  own  car 
from  the  Apex  OU  Products'  office,  which 
would  drive  in  front  of  the  union  headtiuar- 
ters  in  a  few  minutes  and  that  unle  s  he 
was  outside  so  that  he  could  drive  back  to 
our  office  with  us.  we  wou  d  take  action  to 
see  why  he  was  being  held  against  his  will 
at  the  office  of  the  union  headquarters 

After  Mr  Monroe  got  back  to  the  Ap-x  OU 
I»roducts  Co '8  office  and  upon  consultat  on 
by  telephone  between  the  writer  and  Mr 
Mayor,  president  of  the  Southwest  Grease  St 
OU.  It  was  decided  to  ask  for  pt  l:ce  protec- 
tion from  the  city  of  Minneapolis  to  escort 
the  driver.  Mr  Monroe,  out  ot  the  city  of 
Minneapolis 

We  do  want  to  say  at  this  time  that  the 
city  police  policy  of  Minneapolis  waa  very 
efficient  and  courteous  in  allowing  two  squad 
cars  to  escort  this  truck  and  driver  One  of 
the  squad  cars  followed  to  the  city  limits 
and  the  other  escorted  the  truck  out  as  far  as 
Farmlngton,  Minn  .  a  distance  of  about  30 
miles  from  the  city  llmlta.  The  police 
thought  this  was  necessary  because  the 
Southwest  Grease  &  Oil  truck  was  being  fol- 
lowed by  an  automobile  with  four  men  from 
union  headquarters  The  writer  personally 
saw  these  men  enter  their  car  and  follow 
the  Southwest  truck.  The  writer  and  Mr. 
George  Cochrane,  vice  president  of  the  Apex 
OU  Products  Co  .  followed  these  union  men. 
the  two  squad  cars  and  the  Southwest 
Grease  &  OU  truck  as  far  as  Farmlngton. 
During  the  trip  out  to  Farmlngton.  this 
union  car  got  in  front  of  the  Souhwest 
Grease  truck  and  slowed  down,  forcuig  the 
truck  to  drive  in  extra  low  gear,  and  tried  to 
force  the  truck  off  the  highway 

The  city  of  Minneapolis  police  stopped  at 
Farmlngton  and  got  the  county  sheriff  to 
escort  the  Southwest  truck  b-yond  the  city 
of  Farmlngton,  and  it  was  after  this  county 
sheriff  foUowed  the  truck  a  good  ways  out  In 
the  country  that  the  union  automobile  and 
the  four  men  from  union  headquarters 
turned  around  and  drove  back  to  Minneap- 
olis. The  writer  and  Mr.  Cochrane  followed 
the  Southwest  truck  a  few  mUes  farther  and 
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thfii    decided  as  long  u  the  blu;. 
county  was  ffomg  a«  the  rvirt  'ha 
t>«  aaXe  to  return  to  Mr: 
driver  continue  on  h  *  »^ 

Mr   Brennan    t  igeni  of 

Truck    Driver's    L..i n     told    the 
next  day  that  he  would  not  allow  t 
wext  Greane  Sc  Oil  Co    to  ever  come 
MiiinrapoUs     uiileaa    the    driver    J 
tin. Of.  and  the  driver  p«:d  the  unu 
Minnenpolla    the    initiation    tce^ 
and  Mr    Brennan   aiao  tnld   the  w 
be    would    see    that    the    Sta: 
Union  and  the  union  men  tl 
company    would    be   notified    i.   ; 
or  handle  any  (crease  that  was 
bT   the  Southwest  Orease   truck 
pin?  clerk  in  th?  back  of  our  ware 
notifl«d  this  sikTVf  dav  not    to  all 
our  men  to  unload  the  South«e<* 

I  am  giving  you   these  fac 
and  also  sending  you  a  copy  >.  i  ,.  . 
April  2a.  signed  by  H4ioij>  Kn 
aentative  fur  the  State  of  Minnf 
for    mere    infcrmatlon    regard! n^ 
deal    and  I  wt  uld  al«o  like  to   acq 
with  (he  fact  that  Harold  Mayor  « 
iiarold  Staaaen.  Governor  of  the  Stii 
nrscta.  on  Saturday    March   14    and 
much    FUiprised    to   f\nd    that    he 
received  an  answer   to  his  wire 
thcught  It  might   be  well  to  advi 
the  Senators  and  Rfpreseutatives  In 
ton  about  this  situation  and  it  w 
-tter  that   Hasolo  Knltson 
.'.:        r  to  get  some  facts  regarding 
incident 

We  would  like  to  have  you  prepare 
allkUvit  according  to   the   infonn^t 
tamed    In    the    letter    enclosed 
April   2&  from   Mr    Mayor      If   you 
this  alBdavit    to  me    I  will  have 
bv   a   notary    public   and  send   it 
N'        r   so  that   he   In   turn  can 
vit  to  Mr   Knutson 

It  might  be  well,  while  we  are  o; 
ject.   to   tell    you   that    the   writer 
called  the  State  police  department 
ferent  times  the  Saturday  afternooi 
14  and  tried  to  get  police  protectloi 
State  from  the  city  limits  of  Mm 
escort    the  Southwest   truck   piirt 
the    Icwa    State    line      I    wa*    told 
regular  cfllce  of  the  Minnesota  Hi 
partnient     or    State    police    depart 
closed  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
another  telephone  number  by  the 
partmeut  of  Minneapolis  to  call  in 
gency      A    lady    answered    this    n 
told  me  that  it  would  be  pretty  hajd 
urdav    afternoon    to    do    anything 
p-  :  ve    protection    because    the 
u,«-  closed      It  does  seem  to  me  th. 
Bens  of  the  State  of  Minnesota   a 
to  protection  on  Saturday  afierno<^n 
hours   Just   as   well    as   they   are 
8-hour  working  day  that  the  offlci 
In   the  State  highway  department 
as  the  State  police  are  on  duty 
the  day  it  would  seem  that  some  a 
shi  u  d  be  made  where  a  citizen  m 
tcurh  with   The  proper  authorities 
I  as  would  be  n 

I  A        .    It    is   needed,   ev 

that    t)e    on    Saturday    afternoon 
working    hours      1    would    suggest 
call  the  Governors  secretary  and 
can  get  some  Information  on  this 

Thanking   ycu   for   ycur  consideja 

Tours  very  truly 
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While  our   men   are   n^r.t.: 
seven  seas  and  on  all  the  islanc 
and  while  cur  armed   forces 
sent  to  every  continent,  does 
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should  not  see  to  it  that  law-abiding 
American  citizens  are  permitted  to  de- 
liver merchandise  to  any  of  the  cities, 
towns,  or  villages,  cr  to  use  the  highways 
of  our  country,  without  being  held  up. 
made  to  stand  and  deliver? 

Frankly  now.  what  is  the  difference  in 
principle  between  "iie  practice  of  those 
who  compel  a  man  to  pay  for  the  use  of 
the  h.ghway  and  the  ordinary  highway 
robber? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   ROBERT  F   JONF.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1942 

Mr  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  the 
Memb'^rs  of  the  House  may  see  the  prob- 
lems of  a  small  business  man  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  lave  asked  permission  to  include 
the  following  letter  and  copy  of  telegram 
addressed  to  Leon  Henderson,  the  Price 
Administrator.  I  hope  that  the  member- 
ship will  read  this  letter  and  telegram  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  efftct  of 
the  summary  orders  of  the  OCBce  of  Price 
Administration  on  -jeasonable  merchan- 
dise. 

SfPERlOR.  InC  . 

Piqua.  Ohio.  May  28.  1942. 
Hon.  RoBKKT  Jones,  | 

•Houne  of  Representatives. 

Wasfiington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  Enclosed  find  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  sent  to  the  Price  Administrator. 
Mr  Leon  Henderson,  by  the  Underwear  Insti- 
tute, of  which  we  were  a  cosigner.  This  tele- 
gram prays  for  relief  on  seasonable  merchan- 
dise and  should  not  b«?  construed  as  an  ap- 
peal on  general  products  of  which  there  has 
been  no  great  change 

The  price  ceilings  of  March  probably  work 
more  hardship  on  those  retailers,  manufac- 
turers, and  wholesalers  who  were  dividing 
their  Inventory  with  their  customer  than  it 
does  on  those  firms  who  operated  more  on  a 
replacement  basis 

The  OfBce  of  Price  Administration  In- 
creased the  celling  on  yarn  prices  toward  the 
end  of  March,  and  underwear  men  did  not 
take  those  Increases  Into  account  in  their 
March  sel'lng  prices.  Then  again  the  selling 
price  or  ufTerlng  price  In  March  on  heavy- 
weight underwear  for  delivery  later  does  not 
constitute  celling  price  on  such  goods. 

The  material  supply  situation  Is.  In  some 
cases,  forcing  a  decrea.'^  In  unit  production 
In  the  industry  'hereby  causing  an  Increase 
In  overhead  cc  :  on  ef.ch  garment,  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  stability  of 
the  productive  labor  cost. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  where  our 
suppliers  have  not  had  their  prices  In  line 
with  replacement  cos'"^  as  of  March  that 
these  suppliers  are  refusing  to  sell,  thereby 
weeding  out  a  lot  of  necessary  Items  l)ecause 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  definitely  money 
losers,  not  only  for  cur  suppliers  but  for  our- 
selves as  manufacturers  and  for  our  retail 
customers  as  the  distributors  of  ovir  products 
It  Is  quite  patent  thai,  the  relief  sought  by 
this  industry  Is  necessary  for  the  distributors 
of  their  products  under  the  maxjmum-prlce 
order.  No  doubt  the  retailers  are  presenting 
their  side  of  this  case,  and  interjection  in 


their  behalf  from  the  manufacturers,  such  as 
ourselves,  who  sell  direct  to  the  retail  trade. 
Is  unnecessary. 

Very  truly  yours, 

StrPTRIOR.  iNC  . 

C.  F   Stickler.  Secretary. 

Piqua,  Ohio,  May  22,  1942. 
Mr.  Leon  Henderson, 

Administrator . 

Office  of  Price  Administration, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
The  underwear,  fabric  glove,  and  allied 
products  Industry  endorses  the  objective  of 
the  maximum-price  order  and  pledges  Its  best 
effort  in  establishing  and  maintaining  fair 
ceiling  prices  on  its  product.  The  industry 
Is  to  be  commended  for  having  priced  and 
sold  its  product  through  March  based  upon 
materials  purchased  earlier  at  prices  well  be- 
low existing  celling  prices  The  industry  will 
suffer  severe  hardship  on  most  of  Its  products 
under  the  maximum-price  order  and  recog- 
nizes Its  patriotic  duty  to  suffer  such  hard- 
ships, but  on  that  portion  of  its  products 
wh.ch  represents  seasonal  goods,  together 
with  certain  specialties  of  Its  allied  products 
division.  It  pleads  for  relief  for  Itself  and  its 
distributors  because  of  Its  inability  to  con- 
tinue operations  unless  relief  Is  granted. 
Ceiling  prices  having  been  placed  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  materials  used  by 
our  Industry,  ceiling  prices  on  our  product 
should  he  based  on  current  celling-prlce  cost 
of  such  materials  plus  labor  and  expense  cost 
In  the  Industry  In  March  1942.  plus  such  fair 
mark-up  as  will  enable  the  Industry  to  con- 
tinue to  produce  a  commodity  essential  to 
the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  both  our 
armed  forces  and  our  civilian  population. 
We  plead  for  prompt  relief  for  our  Industry 
and  Its  distributors  under  the  maximum- 
price  order  so  that  we  may  "carry  on"  in  this 
period  of  emergency. 


Capiul    Lains    T<i\ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   FMANUELCELLER 

OF    NEW    TURK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1942 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  outline 
of  the  proposals  which  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  expects  to  make  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  beginning 
to  emerge.  Although  it  is  recognized  that 
no  definite  conclusions  have  been  reached 
by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  capital 
gains,  it  may  be  u.seful  to  draw  attention 
to  >  certain  aspects  of  the  committee's 
tentative  findings. 

Two  objectives  undoubtedly  dominate 
congressional  thought  in  regard  to  the 
taxation  of  capital  gains: 

(a)  That  maximum  revenue  be  ob- 
tained to  support  the  war  effort. 

(b)  That  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  be 
pre.<;erved.  so  far  as  possible,  in  order 
that  industry  and  agriculture  can  oper- 
ate at  full  efficiency,  both  to  furnish 
adequate  supplies  for  war  purposes  and 
for  providing  as  high  a  scale  of  living 
to  the  civilian  population  as  circum- 
stances permit. 

Application  of  the  capital  gains  tax. 
like  all  other  taxes,  should  also  be  de- 
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signed  to  do  Justice  as  among  various 
groups  and  various  individuals  of  the 
population. 

As  to  the  first  primary  objective,  the 
statistical  record  shows  plainly  that  high 
rates  of  tax  on  capital  gains  merely  result 
In  restricted  sales  of  capital  assets,  not 
In  increased  revenue.  For  the  individual 
always  has  option  of  selling  or  not  selling, 
and  merely  refraining  from  sale  of  cap- 
ital assets  by  definition  results  in  com- 
plete avoidance  of  the  capital-gains  tax. 
You  cannot  make  a  man  sell.  Hence  you 
cannot  force  him  to  pay  a  tax. 

Representatives  of  the  Treasury  were 
requested  to   present  evidence  of  yield 
from  the  capital  gains  tax  at  the  rates 
which  the  Treasury  proposed.    It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  public  record  does  not 
show  a  response  by  the  Treasury  to  this 
request  of  the  committee.    The  revenue 
from  the  tax  on  capital  gains  has  de- 
clined steadily  until  the  yield  in  1940  was 
only  thirteen  million.    Treasury  figures 
for   1941    will    actually   show   a   deficit. 
Treasury    officials    will    not    deny    this. 
Moreover,  evidence  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  increased  rates 
lead  to  lower  rather  than  higher  reve- 
nue, as  presented  by  witnesses,  was  not 
successfully  challenged  by  the  Treasury. 
Finally,  both  the  imposition  of  a  capital- 
gains  tax.  as  well  as  a  high  rate,  run 
counter   to    the    experience    of    foreign 
countries,  as  was  presented  by  compe- 
tent witnesses.    Only  two  countries  im- 
pose such  a  tax.  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  but  Germany  imposes  it  on 
occupied  territory  only. 

Remember  we  are  at  war.  We  must 
raise  revenue — billions  of  it.  The  devil 
with  reforms.  Let  us  get  the  money. 
Lower  rates  will  get  it.  Lower  rates  and 
shorter  holding  period  will  stimulate  sales 
of  securities,  real  estate,  and  other  cap- 
ital assets.  Increased  sales  will  bring 
more  revenue.  Some  speculation  may  be 
induced.  What  of  it?  If  some  few.  as  it 
were,  want  to  "short  crop,"  let  them. 
What  harm  is  done? 

The  Treasury  has  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  capital  as- 
sets of  banks  and  insurance  companies. 
Presumably  this  is  because  these  institu- 
tions are  custodians  of  the  savings  of 
the  American  people.  But  the  American 
people  have  other  segments  of  their  sav- 
ings invested  in  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
it  is  equally  important  for  them  to  pre- 
serve the  capital  value  of  these  assets. 
Thus  the  position  of  the  Treasury,  which 
was  properly  applied  to  banks  and  in- 
surance companies,  should  be  extended 
to  cover  the  private  savings,  as  well  as 
the  institutionalized  savings,  of  a  great 
body  of  American  citizens. 

Little  progress  will  be  made  in  protect- 
ing the  value  of  capital  assets  until  dis- 
tinction between  a  balance  sheet  and  an 
income  account  is  accepted  by  the  Treas- 
ury and  by  Congress,  as  well  as  by  the 
accounting  profession.  Capital  gain  is 
not  income;  capital  loss  is  not  a  deduc- 


tion from  Income.     Both  are  balance- 
sheet  items.    Therefore  the  Treasury  Is 
in   error   in    attempting    to   harmonize 
rates  on  capital  gains  "with  the  surtax 
rates  tentatively  adopted  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee."   Capital  gains — 
or  los.ses — and  normal  Income  are  not 
comparable;  they  are  different  economic 
plienomena,  and  no  single  tax  measure 
can  be  devised  which  is  appropriate  for 
both.    Until  the  effort  is  abandoned,  and 
proper  plans  are  sought  for  taxing  in- 
come, on  the  one  hand,  and  for  dealing 
with  capital  gains  and  losses,  so  as  to 
protect  the  national  wealth,  on  the  other, 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  making  satis- 
factory progress.    Hence  the  rate  of  nor- 
mal tax  or  surtax  on  ordinary  income  at 
any  given  time  has  no  relevance  to  the 
manner  in  which  capital  gains  and  losses 
should  be  treated.    Yet  the  entire  Treas- 
ury case  for  its  proposals  in  regard  to 
capital  pains  is  based  upon  this  confusion 
of  thought. 

At  various  points  the  Treasury  recog- 
nizes the  prime  importance  of  maintain- 
ing the  value  of  capital  assets.  Thus  its 
expert,  Mr.  Paul,  states': 

Limited  deduction  should  be  permitted  as  a 
means  of  aiding  taxpayers  with  small  losses. 

If  the  principle  is  correct,  however, 
that  capital  losses  should  be  offset 
against  ordinary  income,  then  it  should 
be  generalized  to  all  losses.  But  this  in 
turn  would  recognize  the  assimilation  of 
capital  losses  to  ordinary  income,  a  pro- 
cedure which  violates  the  canons  of  eco- 
nomics and  of  sound  accounting. 

In  like  manner,  the  Treasury  recom- 
mends that  "the  present  distinction  be- 
tween short -term  and  long-term  losses 
be  abolished"  in  the  case  of  corporations. 
But  why  is  this  procedure  valid  in  the 
case  of  corporations  and  inadmissible  in 
the  case  of  individuals?  It  is  important 
to  maintain  the  solvency  of  corporations. 
This  is  necessary  to  furnish  Jobs  to  our 
people,  revenue  to  our  Government,  and 
products  for  the  support  of  civilian  life 
and  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  An 
individual's  capital  is  equally  important, 
both  to  himself  and  as  a  factor  in  na- 
tional welfare. 

Hence  it  must  be  .shown  affirmatively 
that   a   distinction   between   short-term 
and  long-term  gains  or  losses  is  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  individuals,  or  such 
period  should  not  arbitrarily  be  intro- 
duced.   What  are  the  possible  abuses  if 
the  whole  concept  of  a  holding  period, 
whether  short  or  long,  should  be  aban- 
doned?   It  has  been  suggested  that  per- 
sons in  the  higher  income  brackets  would 
then    sell    dividend-paying    stocks    just 
prior  to  the  date  when  such  stocks  go 
ex  dividend  and  repurchase  such  stocks 
after  they  have  gone  ex  dividend.    Since 
in  normal  times  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  value  of  the  stock  will  increase  by 
the  amount  of   the  dividend  from  the 
time  that  it  has  gone  ex  dividend  to  the 
next  dividend  date,  it  may  be  plausible 
to  argue  that  a  wealthy  taxpayer  could 


obtain  capital  gains  rather  than  ordi- 
nary income,  and  thus  escape  his  proper 
share  of  taxes  if  a  low  rate  of  capital- 
gains  tax  should  be  adopted. 

Under  existing  legislation  sales  of 
dividend-paying  stocks  do  not  occur 
prior  to  ex-dividend  dates  with  subse- 
quent repurchases  in  order  to  substitute 
capital  gains  for  dividend  income.  Tlie 
provisions  of  section  118  <at  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  effectively  prevent 
this  practice  in  a  period  of  declining 
markets,  inasmuch  as  stocks  sold  at  a 
loss  can  only  be  purchased  after  30  days 
If  such  trarisactions  are  to  escape  clas.sl- 
fication  as  wash  sales.  And  markets 
have  been  declining  for  2  years. 

Clearly,  such  a  practice  would  make  no 
appeal  except  to  a  person  in  the  compara- 
tively high   income   tax    brackets.     For 
purposes  of  study,  a  taxpayer  in  the  60- 
pcrcent  bracket  has  been  selected.     If  the 
income  of  a   person  in  such  a  bracket 
should   be   derived   from   dividends,   he 
would  need  to  hold  securities  with  a  value 
of  $1.00C.000  with  a  dividend  yield  of  6 
p:^rcent.    Probably  such  a  person  would 
diversify  his  holdings  among  at  least  20 
stocks,  in  which  ca.se  the  holdings  would 
have  an  average  value  of  SjO.GOO.     IXir- 
ing  Marcl-  1942,  the  flat  average  price  of 
ell  :,tocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  was  $34.52  per  share.    Thus  a 
$50,000  fund  would  involve  average  hold- 
ings in  each  security  of  approximately 
1.450    shares.      Hence    sales    of    39  000 
shares  prior  to  ex-dividend  dates  and  cor- 
responding purchases  after  those  dates 
would  be  required,  or  total  transactions 
involving  more  than  150.000  shares  per 
annum  in  order  to  put  the  plan  into  prac- 
tice. 

The  magnitude  of  transactions  is  suf- 
ficient proof  that  the  plan  could  not  be 
put  into  effect.  Even  if  one  or  two  per- 
sons in  the  higher  income  brackets  should 
m?ke  the  attempt,  the  scheme  would  be 
self-defeating,  since  pre.ssure  to  sell  prior 
to  the  dividend  date  would  lower  the 
average  price  which  could  be  obtained. 
In  like  manner,  unusually  heavy  demand 
to  purchase  after  the  dividend  date  would 
raise  the  average  price.  Therefore,  if 
even  a  moderate  number  of  persons  at- 
tempted to  make  such  sales  and  pur- 
chases the  spread  between  the  pre-divi- 
dend  and  post-dividend  would  narrow  to 
a  point  where  the  effort  would  not  be 
worth  while. 

The  capital  gains  and  lo.sses  bill  of- 
fered by  the  late  lamented  Congre.s.sman 
Boland  contains  the  formula  of  tax  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  should 
follow. 

Capi.tal  gains  and  losses 
The  followlr.g  compares  capital  gains  and 
loss  provisions  of  the  present  law  with 
changes:  (1)  As  recommended  by  the  Treas- 
ury; (2 1  under  the  pending  Boland  bill;  and 
(3)  under  tentative  schedules  of  the  Wayi 
and  Means  Committee.  We  can't  say  how 
these  provisions  will  be  amended,  but  changes 
are  certain  and  the  table  Illustrates  the  op- 
posing schools  of  thought. 
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making  possible  the  series  of  weekly  broad- 
casts, of  which  this  is  the  first.  In  these 
broadcasts,  the  Anti-Niizi  League  Intends  to 
present  to  you  of  the  WOV  audience  a  series 
of  up-to-the-minute  comments  upon  the 
progreos  ot  the  war  aga.nst  nazi-lsm  and  the 
Axis. 

This  Is  not  a  war  of  arms  alone  but  also  a 
war  of  politics  and  propiaganda.  and  a  war  of 
economics.  In  which  the  victories  on  the 
home  front  and  in  the  factory  are  no  less 
Importart  than  those  won  In  the  air  or  on  the 
sea 

We  InTite  you  to  tune  In  on  these  weekly 
broadcasts  over  WOV  each  Saturday  evening 
at  10:15  There  Is  In  addition  a  broadcast 
In  Italian,  at  3  45  In  the  afternoon,  every 
Saturday.  Through  these  periods  we  shall 
try  to  help  keep  you  up  to  date  on  this 
great  struggle  against  the  forces  of  nazi-lsm. 

In  an?  country  where  the  people  govern 
•  :•  >•  •  es.  It  is  of  primary  Importance  that 
:..  ^<     *  ;iom   the   people   elect    to   represent 


them  in  office  shall  be  loyal  to  the  Interests 
of  the  people  and  to  the  pu:poses  of  their 
country  We  have  therefore  invited  as  the 
speaker  who  Is  to  open  this  series  of  ad- 
dresses. Congressman  Arthuh  G.  Klein. 
Congressman  Klein  is  the  Junior  Member  of 
the  New  York  delegation  m  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Slates. 

The  Anti-Nazi  League  recently  surveyed 
the  records  of  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  fcund  that  there  were  a  certain  few 
whose  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  whose  steadfast  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  nazl-ism  distinguished  them 
amongst  their  colleagues.  One  of  these  few- 
is  the  Congressman  whom  we  have  Invited 
to  address  you  tonight  and  I  therefore  talte 
creat  pleasure  in  introducing  Congressman 
Klein. 

address  bt  hon.  arththl  c.  klein.  of  new  tork 

It  is  becoming  clear  to  the  American  people 
that  this  war  will  not  be  won  by  arms  alone. 
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Th!?  Is  a  war  which  Is  taking  place  not  only 
in  far  off  places  and  en  distant  seas,  but 
rlgiit  here  at  home  in  our  midst. 

The  Nazis  were  victoriotis  not  simply  be- 
cause they  possess  superior  armament  and 
material  but  because  they  had  learned  to  ufe 
p«-ycho!cglcal  warfare  as  It  had  never  been 
used  before.  The  Nazi  "secret  weapon"  was 
the  app'.ication  of  mass  psychology 

The  Nazis  did  a  marvelous  Job  in  gaining 
converts  to  their  side.  They  played  on  every 
prejudice.  They  plucked  the  strings  of  aU 
the  petty  hates  which  every  human  being 
pcEse.^^ses.  Tliey  seized  upon  anti-Sfmltism 
as  a  marvelous  weapon  to  use  in  building  up 
hatred  for  a  small  group  which  could  not 
fight  back.  Hitler's  psychological  generals 
knew  that  the  best  way  to  get  people  togeiher 
is  to  give  them  a  common  object  to  hate  and 
this  they  thought  they  had  found  in  the  Jews. 
They  were  rot  altogether  successful,  of 
cou'.se.  In  Italy,  when  the  Nazis  practically 
tcck  over  the  Government  from  the  aging 
Mussolini,  they  saw  to  it  that  that  glorious 
country  which  had  always  been  a  shining 
star  in  the  firmament  cf  happy  nations, 
should  also  enact  a  sorles  of  antl-Semltlc 
decrees  despite  the  opposition  of  the  Italian 
people. 

Tlie  propaganda  campaign  was  set  In  mo- 
tion and  it  reached  even  here  into  the  United 
States.  Italian-Americans,  who  traditionally 
have  been  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  Amer- 
icans of  Jewish  faith,  were  told  that  they 
must  begin  to  hate  their  fr:ends. 

We  all  know  that  that  campaign  was  un- 
successful. Here  in  New  York.  Italian-Ameri- 
can and  Jewish  businessmen  remain,  as  they 
have  always  been,  gcod  friends.  In  every 
field  the  two  groups  work  together  in  har- 
mony and  sympatlilze  with  each  other  be- 
cause they  know  of  the  discrimination 
against  them  both. 

Here  in  America  we  have  begun  to  reah/e 
that  If  we  are  to  counteiact  the  Insidious 
menace  of  Nazi  propaganda  we  can  only  do 
so  through  a  complete  unity  of  efifort.  There 
are  a  few  easy  ways  through  which  we  can 
recognize  that  the  Nazis  are  at  work,  even 
though  Indirectly.  Recently  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  Facts  and  Figures  is  a  little  booklet 
called  Divide  and  Conquer,  which  is  avail- 
able either  through  a  post  card  to  the  Office  of 
Facts  and  Figures  in  Washington  or  through 
the  Nonsectarian  Anti-Nazi  League.  165  West 
Forty-sixth  Street.  New  York  City,  the  fore- 
most organization  combating  Nazi  propa- 
ganda today,  and  the  sponsor  of  my  talk. 
This  valuable  little  booklet.  Divide  and  Con- 
quer, gives  a  list  of  the  propaganda  themes 
used  in  many  variations  by  Nazis  and  their 
sympathizers  in  our  midst. 

The  greatest  danger,  of   course,  does  not 
come   from   the    people    whom   we   know    as 
Nazis  or  their  sympathi?ers,  but  rather  from 
those  deluded  persons  who  unwittingly  play 
the  Nazi  game     Some  of  these  themes  are: 
Democracy  is  dying. 
Our  armed  forces  are  weak. 
The    "new  order  '  is  inevitable. 
We  are  lost  in  the  Pacific. 
Our   west  coast   ife   in   such   grave   danger 
there  Is  no  point  in  fighting  on. 

The  British  are   decadent  and  "sold  tis  a 
bill  of  goods." 

The   cost   of   the   war   will   bankrupt    the 
Nation. 

Civilian  sacrifices  will  be  more  than  we  can 
bear. 

Stalin  is  getting  too  strong,  and  bolshevism 
will  sweep  over  Europe. 

Our  leaders  are  Incompetent,  our  Govern- 
ment incapable  of  waging  war. 
Aid  to  our  allies  must  stop. 
Our  real  peril  is  the  Japanese,  and  we  must 
Join  Germany  to  stamp  out  the  "yellow  peril." 
We  must  bring  all  our  troops  and  weapons 
back  to  the  United  States  and  defend  only 
our  own  shores. 

The  Chine.se  and  tne  British  will  make  a 
eeparate  peace  with  Japan  and  Germany. 


American  democracy  w^lll  be  lost  dvxrlng  the 
war 

The  booklet  points  out  that  'to  destroy 
our  national  unity,  create  unrest  In  all  groups 
of  the  population,  and  deflect  us  from  our 
major  purpose — the  defeat  cf  the  Axis — Hitler 
is  trying  to  set  capital  against  labor,  white 
against  Negro.  Catholic  against  Protestant, 
Christian  against  Jew  He  knows  that  preju- 
dice. In  any  lonn,  plays  his  game.  Controlling 
the  souices  of  news  m  every  occupied  country, 
and  often  In  neutral  nations,  he  releases  only 
such  news  as  he  wants  us  to  read.  He  will 
try  to  play  upon  our  fears,  raise  our  hopes, 
confuse  and  bewilder  us.  Through  state- 
ments from  "authoritative  sources"  he  will 
present  false  and  misleading  pictures,  often 
leading  us  to  believe  that  he  is  weak  wlien 
he  is  strong,  napping  when  he  is  preparing 
to  spring 

"His  strategy  will  follow  no  set  pattern. 
One  line  will  be  pursued  today,  another  to- 
morrow. But  always  his  broad  alms  will  be 
the  same — to  separate  us  from  our  allies  by 
arousing  dis'rust  of  them;  to  create  friction 
within  the  United  States  In  order  to  divert  us 
from  our  true  enemy,  the  Axis;  to  paralyze 
cur  will  to  fight." 

The  Nazis,  of  course,  do  not  confine  their 
efforts  merely  to  disruption  of  morale  at 
home.  They  also  attempt  to  de.'-troy  the 
unity  of  iheUnited  Nations.  We  Americans, 
stemming  from  a  hundred  different  na- 
tionalities and  a  score  of  different  religions, 
can  appreciate  how  e-'-sential  it  is  to  the  well- 
being  of  any  community  for  understanding 
and  sympathy  and  tolerance  and  willingne«^s 
to  cooperate,  to  exist.  But  some  of  us  may 
be  taken  in.  The  Nazis  have  a  very  clever 
system  which  they  use  on  the  short-wave 
radio.  They  say  something  to  the  United 
Slates  and  then  say  the  opposite  thing  to 
England,  and  still  another  thing  to  the 
Argentine,  without  any  danger  of  being 
caught  by  the  ordinary  listener. 

Now  here,  for  example,  is  what  the  Nazis 
were   saying    over    a    Luxemburg    shortwave 
station  adjusted  toward  England,  on  exactly 
the  same  day  that  they  were  broadcasting  to 
the  United  States  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  Churchill  somehow  got  Japan  into  the 
war  In  order  to  Involve  the  United    States. 
Here  is  what  they  were  saying  to  the  English 
people  at  exactly  the  same  time  (and  I  quote) : 
"The  British  Empire  had  to  take  the  Inevita- 
ble consequences  of  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
the  East,  while  America,  which  had  no  in- 
terests  in    the   maintenance   of   the   British 
Empire,  carried  out  naval  maneuvers  in  the 
Mississippi."     That's  the  end  of  the  quota- 
tion.    Now  you  can  try  to  picture  for  your- 
self the  Nazi  radio  propagandist  sitting  at  his 
microphone.    He  adjusts  his  apparatus  toward 
the   United    States,   and   he   says    in    effect: 
•Japan  has  no  designs  on  you.    She  was  only 
gotten  into  this  war  by  England  in  order  to 
get  you  foolhardy  Americans  excited  so  that 
you  would  pull  England's  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire."    Then  the  Nazi  readjusts  his  radio 
apparatus  and  changes  hU  accent  a  httle  and 
says   to   England:   "Dont   get   excited   about 
the  Far  E:ist  becatise  it's  no  matter  of  yours 
anyhow,  but.  above  all,  don't  trust  the  Ameri- 
cans because  they  are  not  doing  any  fighting 
anywav    and   they   are  so  scared  that  they 
take   their  ships  up   the  Mississippi   Instead 
of  sending  them  out  to  help  you  fight."    And 
so  they  try  to  make  good  Dr   Goebbels'  boast 
about   how   easy    It    would   be   to    divide    us 
against  each  other  and  thus  win  the  war  for 
Hitler. 

But  as  I  said  earlier,  most  Americans  un- 
derstand the  tricks  of  Nazi  p.sycholcgical  war- 
fare and  aren't  taken  In  by  them.  For  those 
few  who  don't  we  must  patiently  and  in  a 
friendly,  cooperative  fashion,  explain  what 
it  is  all  about.     We  must  say  to   them,  In 

effect :  _.    ^ 

That  rumor  you  hear,  that  whispered  story 
someone  told  you  at  the  corner  bar  and  grill 
or  while  you  were  waiting  your  turn  at  the 
grocery.  Is  probably  not  true.    If,  without  any 


evidence,  you  allow  your  hates  and  prejudice* 
and  uncertaintlis  to  be  taken  advantage  ot 
and  yourself  spread  Nazi  propaganda — even 
though  unconsc  ously — you  are  playing  the 
Nazi  game  Just  lis  if  you  violated  the  black- 
out In  an  air  raid  or  even  betrayed  jrour  coun- 
try's military  secrets.  • 

There  Is  no  doubt  of  our  final  victory.  But 
throuch  unity — complete,  unswerving  unity, 
we  can  achieve  victory  much  sooner,  per- 
haps, than  any  of  us  dare  hope  for  today. 


•■■M 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1942 

Mr.  CEIJER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  say  a  lew  words  about  my  friend 
William  OEhvyer,  district  attorney  of 
K'ngs  County,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

He  was  elected  to  that  high  and  dis- 
tinguished po.«;t  with  a  plurality  of  over 
230,000  votes  in  Novembi-r  1939.  He  had 
previously  been  a  coiuity  judge. 

Hi.s  biography  reads  like  a  tale  from 
Haratio  Alger. 

William  OTDwyer  was  born  in  Bohola, 
County  Mayo,  Ireland,  in  1890,  eldest  of 
11  children.  His  mother  and  lather  were 
both  country  ;>chool  teachers  and  his  4 
sisters  followed  the  teaching  profession. 
After  attending  grammar  and  .second- 
ary school  in  his  native  land,  he  enrolled 
in  the  University  of  Salamanca  in  Spain, 
where  he  studied  for  a  year. 

In  1910  the  New  World  beckoned  Bill 
O  Dwyer,  and  he  sailed  in  the  steerage 
for  the  country  that  was  to  brins:  to  full 
flower  all  his  creat  talents  and  to  honor 
him  in  a  sienal  manner. 

.  His  first  jobs  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
were  as  fireman  and  coal  passer  between 
New  York  and  South  American  ports. 
Tiien  came  a  pc'riod  during  which  he 
toiled  as  dock  worker,  hod  carrier,  and 
plasterer's  helper.  It  was  on  the  latter 
type  of  work  that  he  carried  a  card  of 
Local  1,  of  the  Plasterer's  Helpers  Union, 
while  help-ng  to  build  the  Woclworth 
Building,  80  Maiden  Lane,  Hotel  McAlpin, 
and  other  landmarks. 

In  August  1915  he  married  Kitty  Leni- 
han.  forming  a  life  partnership  that  was 
to  be  of  incalculable  value  as  he  worked 
his  way  up  the  ladder.  He  became  an 
American  citizen  the  following  month. 

In  midyear  of  1917  he  took  the  .step 
which  was  to  prepare  him  .still  further  for 
a  judicial  career;  he  joined  the  police 
force. 

Prom  the  day  Judge  ODwyer  landed  in 
this  country,  hir  life  appears  in  retro.<=pect 
like  a  curriculum  or  planned  course  of 
preparation  for  public  service  and,  in  par- 
ticular, a  judicial  career. 

As  a  laborer  he  learned  the  problems 
of  the  workingman,  experienced  his  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  gained  that  rye-level 
point  of  view  of  his  fellow  men  which  was 
to  be  of  such  great  and  la.sting  value  when 
it  became  his  duty  to  pass  judgment  oa 
others. 
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Hp  remained  on  the  force 
whrn  he  resien^Kl  to  enter  th^ 
cop  he  received  a  commrnda 
terinp  a  house  alone  and   d; 
man  who  had  threatened  to 
or  anyone  f  l.-e  who  came  ntar 

But    Bill   OThfcyer  was   net 
time  while  he  was  on  the 
he  attended  night   school  an 
goon  as  his  schedule  would  p 
tered    Pordham    Law    School, 
frraduated  and  passed  his  bar 
tion  in  1923.     He  wiis  admitt 
t:ce  in  1925      His  last  year  a> 
man  was  spent  m  the  depart mf 
bureau. 

In  1925  he  entered  Into  \&\\ 
ship  w.ih  George  J    Joyce,  a 
tion    that     lasted    until 
asci^nded  the  municipal  court 

As  an  attorney,  CDw  yer  qui 
a  place  for  himself  in  the 
crimir.Al  lawT^rs.    He  became 
live  and  enterprising  pleader. 
Ing  the  respect  of  judges  and 
yers  as  an  upright  and  etlii 
of  the  bar 

One  example  of  his  inj?enui 
found  in  the  defense  of  an  airi 
The  flyer  had  mad»^  a  forced 
Coney  Island  on  a  Sunday,  kil! 
sons  and  injunnR  11  others      / 
gestion  of  O Dwyer  the  m 
hearin??  m  tlie  air  with  the  de 
the  controls,  the  first  of  its  kin 
over  the  scene  of  the  accident 
explained  to  the  court  what 
pened.     The  charge^  was  dism 

Mr    O'Dwyer.  whose  interes 
matters  and  the  welfare  of 
comrades  has  never  waned. 
''  '  '  :  nrn  on  many 

t  ral  and  cou 

His  deep  sympathy  for  those 
made  itself  evident  at  this  timi 
throughout  his  career.    Aid 
given  to  many  unfortunate 
found  themselves  at  odds  wit 
In  these  cases  there  was  no 
cept  the  5.t  on  of  havinj 

per.'^on  in  <..     :     ,. 

He   was    appointed    a    mac 
Acting  Mayrr  Joseph  V.  McK^ 
cemb->r    7.    1932— a   selection 
hailed  as  Indicating  a  forw 
the  selection  of  such  judges. 

His  handling  of  ca.^^es  in  t 
courts  received  widespread  pul 
frequ'-nt      commendation, 
always  orthodox,  his  treat 
fendants  was  marked  by  co 
sympathetic   understanding. 
di>cnmination.    The  casual 
erred  wi'hout  malice  he  tried  t 
the  confirmed  criminal  and  t 
transgressor  got  a  full  measurt 
ily  mixed  with  his  justice. 

Maitistrate  OT)wyer  was  pa 
Ticilant  in  guarding  against  a: 
any  group  to  misuse  his  r       - 
a  WfMpon  or  to  gain  a  se.: 
It  was  a  stormy  day  for  any 
group  that  came  before  him  wi 
of  u-sina  subpenas  or  the  cour 
r  '.      Misuse    of    the 

i — r-.:es  was  also  quickly 

lively  squelched. 

The    rehabilitation   of   ':.- 
r"   nder  has  always  l)een  ^  .c; 
to  the  Judge's  heart.    In 
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this  he  was  assigned  by  Chief  Magis- 
trate James  E.  McDonald  as  one  of  the 
judges  to  sit  in  adolescent  court  when  it 
was  opened  in  January  1935.  Mayor  La- 
Guardia  installed  him  as  the  first  judge 
of  this  new  and  important  court. 

In  ihis  most  important  assignment 
Magistrate  OT)wyer  advanced  the  fron- 
tier of  judicial  science  as  it  pertains  to 
juvenile  crime  prevention.  Consistent 
with  justice  and  the  code  of  criminal 
procedure,  he  sought  to  cut  away  red  tape 
and  facilitate  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
casual  youthful  offender.  His  report  to 
the  chief  magistrate  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  that  court  and  his  recommen- 
dations for  reforms  is  considered  an  out- 
standing document  in  the  field. 

In  December  1937  Magistrate  OT)wyer 
was  appointed  to  the  county  court  bench 
by  Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  election  of  County 
Judge  Algernon  I.  Nova  to  the  supreme 
court. 

Last  year  Judge  O'Dwyer  won  a  full 
term  iij  this  court  in  an  election  in  which 
he  polled  nearly  2  to  1  over  the  combined 
vote  of  his  opponents.  It  was  a  vote  that 
signified  the  wide  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  all  sections  of  the  community. 

Perhaps  a  typical  comment  on  that 
appointment  was  that  of  the  Jewish  Ex- 
aminer, which  stated  editorially: 

H.s  recent  elevation  to  one  of  the  highest 
Judicial  prists  in  Kings  County  and  the  State 
of  New  York  is  a  richly  merited  recognition 
of  a  man  of  exceptional  character  and 
ability. 

On  the  county  court  bench,  as  in  the 
magistrates'  court.  William  O'Dwyer  has 
exhibited  a  fine  judicial  temperament. 
To  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  law  he  has 
added  the  impartiality  that  is  part  and 
parcel  of  true  justice.  These  qualities, 
plus  sympathy  and  kindness,  have  won 
him  the  respect  of  attorneys,  defendants, 
and  others  who  frequent  the  court. 

Judge  O'Dwyers  Friday  afternoon 
clemency  sessions  have  been  praised  as 
an  enlightened  and  humane  step  in  crim- 
inal court  procedure.  At  this  time  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  those  who  are  to  be 
sentenced  the  following  week  may  come 
and  tell  the  judge  what  they  know  of  the 
defendant  and  give  their  reasons  why  he 
should  exercise  clemency.  These  hear- 
ings, which  are  entirely  informal,  were 
instiluted  by  Judge  O'Dwyer  in  order  to 
bring  out  all  possible  information  con- 
cerning convicted  p«^rsons  so  that  he 
might  have  the  complete  picture  before 
pronouncing  sentences.  This  practice 
also  prevents  chiselers  from  e^xploiting 
interested  parties  by  arranging  in  inter- 
view with  the  judge  for  a  consideration. 

Judge  O'Dwyer  is  a  member  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bar  Association,  the  Mayo 
Mens"  Patriotic  and  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose.  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  the  Elks,  Grand 
Street  Boys,  and  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

Drafted  for  district  attorney  In  1939, 
Judge  O  Dwyer  was  elected  for  a  4-year 
term.  His  hate  of  crime  and  the  criminal 
element  is  not  chiefiy  t>ecause  of  his 
career  as  judge  and  district  attorney. 
One  of  his  brothers  was  killed  by  hold- 
up m>^n  d'lring  a  robbery  in  a  Brooklj'n 
1  .=...;.  .    Another  brother,  a  fixeman, 


was  killed  answering  a  false  alarm.  He 
has  set  an  outstanding  example  as  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  his  record  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  method  by  whch  he 
cleaned  house  in  Brooklyn,  has  won  him 
the  acclaim  of  people  throughout  the  en- 
tire city.  He  uncovered  Murder,  In:.,  a 
group  of  professional  killers  responsible 
for  the  murder  of  87  persons,  among  them 
innocent  businessmen  as  well  as  racket- 
eers. 

Here  is  William  O'Dwyer's  pledge  to  the 
people  of  New  York  during  liis  campaign 
for  the  New  York  mayoralty: 

There  aren't  words  with  which  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  the  high  public  honors  be- 
stowed on  me  by  the  people  of  this  city,  but 
1  can  and  do  give  yuu  my  sacred  pledge — a 
pledge  I  shall  never  break — a  pledge  I  shall 
carry  to  my  grave — that  I  shall  never,  by  pub- 
lic or  private  act,  betray  the  trust,  the  con- 
fidence and  generosity  of  the  men  and  women 
of  this  city,  of  this  country,  where  I  and  all 
of  us  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
opportunity,  and  the  pursuit  of  public  and 
private  happiness.  I  shall  never,  in  any  way, 
countenance  any  demonstration  of  bigotry, 
racial  Intolerance,  or  discrimination.  With 
all  my  heart  and  soul  I  despise  all  "isms'  ex- 
cept Americanism. 

And  now,  Bill  O'Dwyer  has  enlisted  in 
the  Army,  with  the  rank  of  major.  His 
remuneration  is  reduced  from  $20,000  a 
year — the  salary  as  district  attorney — to 
the  compensation  of  $5.000 — the  salary  of 
a  major.  Remember,  he  is  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  be  deemed  a  rich 
man.  With  him.  public  service  and  pa- 
triotic service  is  a  fetish. 

We  all  honor  Bill  O'Dwyer  and  wish 
him  Godspeed  in  his  new  station. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

K-N  I'lFTORD  R  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^3 
Thursday ,  June  11,  1942 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Lyons,  Kans..  recently  held  a  pan-Amer- 
ican fiesta  which  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  was  most  successful  from 
every  standpoint.  This  event  was  spon- 
sored and  conducted  by  local  civic  or- 
ganizations working  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  the  Department  of  State,  and 
other  Federal  agencies. 

The  speaker  of  the  day  was  Hon.  Man- 
uel Giron-Cerna,  of  Guatemala.  Senor 
Giron-Cerna  not  only  made  an  out- 
standing address  but  he  made  a  great  hit 
with  the  Kansas  people  who  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  fiesta.  Tlie  whole  event 
was  a  real  contribution  to  pan-American 
solidarity.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  a  copy  of  Senor  Giron-Cerna 's  ex- 
cellent address  and  request  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  by  including  the  same,  as  well  as 
a  brief  reference  to  the  address  from  the 
Ljons  Daily  News. 
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Senor  Manuel  Giron-Cerna  of  Guatemala 
proved  to  be  not  only  a  forceful  speaker, 
when  he  delivered  the  mam  address  of  the 
pan-American  fiesta,  bu'.  probaoly  no  better 
choice  could  ha%'e  been  made  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
asslenment. 

The  reason  was  that  Senor  Giron-Cerna, 
despite  a  definite  accent,  spoke  the  KansTis 
language.  He  spoke  ii  eloquently  when,  after 
warming  up  to  one  of  the  most  powerful 
speeches  ever  heard  In  this  city,  he  bepged 
the  pardon  of  the  audience  and  slopped  to 
remove  h'.s  coat. 

Cerna  was  tnken  to  the  collective  heart 
of  his  listeners — Midwesterners  who  are 
sturdy  and  practical  and  see  no  reason  for 
reluctance  to  show  shirt  sleeves  when  el  sol 
pets  In  his  licks 

It  w.is  a  stralght-from-the-shoulder  talk 
that  Senor  Giron-Cerra  delivered  to  the  local 
crowd  and  a  large  radio  audience  It  left 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  listener  that 
the  speaker  bel.eves  Latin-American  solidar- 
ity and  goodwill  are  elements  that  already 
ex-.st  in  strength  but  still  are  rising  to  new 
heights  for  the  present  and  for  the  long 
fture. 

The  address  was.  In  full,  as  follows: 
"Ladies  and  gentlerhen.  or  better  said, 
mis  amlgos:  May  I  express  first  cf  all  my 
deep  gratification  at  being  alTorded  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  opportunity 
to  visit  this  beautiful  region  of  the  M-ddle 
West,  so  Justly  called  the  heart  of  America. 
•'From  the  air,  as  my  plane  circled  over 
Kansas.  I  was  able  to  gaze  at  your  vast 
cultivated  lands,  and  my  eyes,  tired  of  watch- 
ing the  skylines  of  big  cities,  rested  upon 
the  verdant  fields  of  this  magnificent  coun- 
try. 

"My  pleasure  is  even  more  Intense  when 
I  realize  that  It  was  In  this  beautiful  part 
of  Kansas  where  Coronado,  the  great  Spanish 
explorer,  found  the  land  of  Quivira. 

"And.  believe  me.  I  could  not  help  but 
thank  God  for  this  new  and  fertile  piece  of 
the  earth  and  at  the  same  time  I  could  not 
help  but  remember  that  somewhere  in  other 
less  happy  regions  of  the  gK  be  there  once 
existed  rich  and  generous  lands,  free  and  con- 
tented like  this  great  land  of  Kansas  which 
now  have  been  conquered,  scorched,  and 
turned  Into  concentration  camps  or  desolate 
battlefields. 

"We  In  the  other  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere have  also  free  and  happy  lands,  lands 
as  generous  and  as  fertile  as  yours,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  are  well  aware  of  the 
cruelty,  of  the  Insatiable  ambitions  of  con- 
quest of  the  totalitarian  powers,  and  that  we 
are  ready  to  defend  our  American  lands  with 
our  last  drop  of  blood. 

"This  colorful  and  happy  pwn-Amerlcan 
fiesta  to  which  every  one  of  ycu  have  so  sin- 
cerelv  contributed  Is  Indeed  a  true  expression 
of  your  friendship  and  understanding  toward 
your  amlgos  beyond  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
privilege  of  being  your  guest  and  the  cordial 
reception  that  you  have  given  me  are  some- 
thing that  I  should  not  forget,  and  I  hcpe 
that  I  could  bring  back  to  all  the  Latin- 
American  countries — and  perhaps  I  wUl,  for 
I  Intend  to  write  a  story  about  this  fiesta — 
all  your  expressions  of  cordiality  and  friend- 
ship. In  my  name  and  In  the  name  of  your 
Latin-American  friends,  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart. 

•The  contribution  I  bring  to  this  Inspired 
celebration  Is  really  not  mine,  but  belongs  to 
all  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  For  It  Is 
•  feeling  of  cordiality  and  affection  for  the 
United  States  and  for  the  American  people 
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find  in  many  ol  tlie  republics  of  other  Amer- 
icas. I  have  spoken  to  the  student,  the  scien- 
tist, the  farmer,  the  Industrialist,  and  the 
man  on  the  street,  as  well  as  to  the  diplomat 
and  the  statesman,  and  I  assure  you  that  If 
all  of  them  could  be  here  with  ycu  today  this 
would  be  their  message: 

•■  "Amigos  de  los  Estados  Unidos."  we  are 
with  you.  In  this  fi.teful  hour  if  war  and 
destruction,  when  all  the  forces  of  hatred  and 
evil  struggle  in  the:r  vain  attempt  to  conquer 
and  enslave  the  world,  we,  your  neighbors  of 
the  free  Americas,  cannot  and  will  not  stand 
aside.  Your  war  is  our  war.  Your  victory 
Will  be  our  victcry. 

'Many  statesmen  such  as  President  Manuel 
Prndo.  cif  Peru,  wlio  recently  visited  President 
Roosevelt  In  Washington:  such  as  Mexico's 
Secretary  of  State.  Ezequiel  PadiUa;  or  Bra- 
zils  Foreign  Minister.  Oswaldo  Arhana:  or  the 
Presidents  of  the  five  Central  American  Re- 
publics, the  Dtimlnican  Republic.  Haiti,  and 
Panama  have  expressed  this  same  feeling  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  In  different  words. 

"After  the  conference  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  10 
of  the  American  republics  had  declared  war 
upon  the  Axis  Powers,  and  Mexico,  Colombia, 
Venezuela.  Peru.  Uruguay,  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
E-uador,  and  Brazil  had  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  enemy.  The  Governments 
of  Guatemala.  El  Salvador.  Honduras,  Nica- 
ragua, Costa  Rica.  Panama,  Haiti.  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Cuba  declared  war  upon  Ger- 
m  ny,  Italy,  and  Japan  immediately  after 
t^-e  cowardly  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  tlius 
demonstrating  their  solidarity  and  friendship 
with  the  United  Statca.  The  only  two  coun- 
tries which  are  still  neutral  In  this  hemi- 
sphere are  Chile  and  Argentina,  and  I  know 
for  a  fact  that  the  p>eople  of  Chile  and  Ar- 
gentina, If  not  their  governments,  are  100  per- 
cent with  the  United  States,  and  quoting 
the  inspired  oration  of  Ezequiel  PadiUa  at  the 
Rio  conference,  I  wUl  saj  that  In  the  firma- 
ment of  the  Americas,  the  sUrs  of  Argentina 
and  Chile  will  surely  soon  be  shining  at  the 
side  of  the  stars  of  the  oUier  American 
republics. 

"The  conference  of  Rio  was  actually  the 
final  touch,  the  final  varnish  to  Inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation.  In  this  conclave  or  assembly 
of  American  nations,  the  governmente  of  this 
hemisphere  agreed  upon  far-reaching  meas- 
ures of  cooperation  for  mutual  defense;  lor 
the  support  of  the  Internal  economics  of  the 
American  republics;  for  the  stimulation  of 
the  production  of  strategic  materials  and  for 
the  expan.=iion  and  improvement  of  transpor- 
tation faculties.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
Americas  was  such  a  factual  and  practical 
C(X)peration  ever  attained.  As  a  well-known 
American  statesman  has  aptly  expressed  it, 
•The  Conference  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  in 
every  sense  a  conference  of  acts,  not  a  con- 
ference of  words. ' 

"I  would  say  that  the  Bio  Conference  and 
Its  far-reaching  results  were  the  true  Justifi- 
cation of  the  good-neighbor  policy  enunci- 
ated by  President  Roosevelt  almost  10  years 
ago— President  Roosevelt,  who.  with  an  un- 
canny foresight,  saw  the  meaning  and  the 
need  of  the  unification  of  the  Americas. 

•In  order  that  ycu  wUl  fully  realize  the 
meaning  of  this  Inler-American  cooperation, 
let  me  quote  you  a  few  words  of  a  recent 
speech  of  Mr.  Sumner  WeUes,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,     I  quote: 

"'•I  sometimes  wonder  If  the  people  of  the 
United  States  fully  appreciate  m  the  bitter 
stiueqie  In  which  they  are  now  engaged  the 
signihcance  to  their  country  of  the  striking 
demonstration  of  friendship  and  of  support 
for  them  and  for  their  cause  which  they  have 
now  been  offered  by  their  neighbors  In  the 
New  World. 

"  -How  different  wculd  our  situation  be  to- 
day if  on  our  southern  border  there  lay  a 
Republic  of  Mex:co  filled  with  resentment 
and    With   antagonism   agamst    the    United 


States,  Inste'ad  of  a  truly  friendly  and  co- 
operative Mexican  people  seeking  the  aam« 
objectives  as  ours  In  their  determination  to 
safeguard  their  Independence  and  the  aecu- 
rity  of  the  hemisphere  as  those  which  we  our- 
selves possess;  or  U  in  those  republics  adj.acent 
to  the  Panama  Canal  there  still  burned  a 
flaming  hostility  toward  our  G<ivernment  be- 
cauw  of  act,s  of  unjustifiable  and  unjustified 
intervention  and  of  military  occi:pat:on;  or 
If  the  great  republics  to  the  south  were  still 
deeply  suspicious  of  oi:r  ultimate  aims  and 
outraged  because  of  our  wllllngneiis  to  con- 
cede their  sovereign  equality'  Thus  Mr. 
WeUcR  measures  the  coopejation  of  the  other 
American  nations. 

Following  these  lines  cf  cooperation,  the 
United  States  Government  Is  now  constantly 
working  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  to  keep 
this  spirit  of  cooperation  fully  alive,     1  will 
not  say  that  there  are  not  cerUln   narrow- 
minded  individuals  In  the  United  States  and 
In   the  ether   Americas  who   view  with   eus- 
piclon  and  mistrust  this  mter-Amerlcan  co- 
operation     These    are   uncinscioua    or   con- 
scious allies  cf  the  enemy     But  agnlnst  thefe 
few  Isolationists  we  have  men  like  Vice  Pres- 
ident Henry  Wallace,  a  true  and  ardent  sup- 
porter of  pan- Americanism,  like  CordeU  Hull, 
whose  trade  agreements  with   the  republics 
cf  the  other  Americas  have  won  for  him  the 
love  and  appreciation  of  all  Latin  An.erlca; 
like  Sumner  Welles,  who  Incessantly  pounds 
upon  the  need  of  c'oser  inU'r-Amerlcan  rela- 
tions; like  Nelson  Rockefeller,  coordinator  of 
Inter-Amencan  relations,  whose  office  Is  doing 
great    work    In    promoting    a    closer    under- 
standing   between    the    Americas;    like    Mllo 
PerkiivB,  whose  Ixmrd  of  economic  warfare  la 
new  laying  the  basis  for  a  sound  economic 
plan  for  future  trade  relation*  between  th« 
Americas.    And  many  other  unsung  heroes  of 
1    pan-Americanism,  who  In  every  agency  of  the 
Government  are  working  constantly  not  only 
for  the  present,  but  to  create  In  the  future  an 
even  closer   cooperation   and   understanding 
between  the  American  nations. 

■All  the<^  enlightened  Americans,  here  and 
In  the  Latin-American  republics,  are  men  of 
great  vision  who  cannot  forget  that  there 
exists  and  will  exist  a  community  of  interests 
between  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  an 
Inter-Amerlcan  interdependence  In  which 
lies  tlie  8-*lvation  of  the  New  World  and  the 
hope  of  the  old. 

"Our  economies  demand  a  closer  coopera- 
tion, sound  planning,  so  that  in  the  future 
they  wlU  not  crash  As  you  know,  all  the 
Latin -American  nations  are  essentially  agri- 
cultural. Like  In  this  rich  Middle  West,  those 
countries  produce  many  products  of  the  earth. 
Now,  the  important  thing— and  to  this  you. 
as  well  as  the  L;Uin-American  farmers,  have 
to  give  a  great  deal  of  thou«?ht— is  to  blend 
and  to  harmonize  that  production  and  not 
to  follow  the  old  system- -you  produce  pota- 
toes, I  produce  potaUjes.  you  procuce  u^ma- 
toes,  I  prodtice  tomatoes;  you  produce  wheat. 
I  produce  wheat — but  Instead  work  out  a 
system  of  production  and  marketing  in  which 
the  idea  would  be— you  produce  wheat,  I 
produce  linseed;  you  produce  potatoes,  I  pro- 
duce yucca  and  ichintal;  you  produce  apples 
and  grapes,  I  produce  ztptes  and  papa>as. 

"Noncompetitive  products,  my  friends,  thtt 
Is  the  solution.  But,  of  course,  a  lot  of  work 
has  to  be  done  before  the  Latin-American 
countries  can  market  tropical  fruits  yet  un- 
known to  the  UaU*d  St »ites— before  they  cun 
safely  send  their  •  es  and  other  agri- 

cultural products  I  from  the  ones  you 

are  accustomed  to  eat  and  use.  But  bs  dlfll- 
cult  as  it  is.  It  is  not  irapossiQ'.e  and  I  believe 
that  will  be  a  happy  and  Just  solution.  In 
this  planning  we  all  have  to  help,  tor  It  In- 
volves production,  handling,  tranrportation, 
and  marketing  of  the  prodiKts  But  if  the 
other  American  republKs  are  to  have  pur- 
chasing power  to  buy  youi  products  you  h«v« 
to  give  them  that  purchasmg  power  by  buyloc 
theu-s.    That,  my  friends,  is  simple  economy. 
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ham  Lincoln  were  Americana  aa  w«  nr^  to  the 
fact  that  th»  Venecuelan.  Simon  B  tha 

Arcentinlan.  San  Martin,  and  thi    M        lUi. 
Brnito  Juarvc  w»r«  atso  Americans 

"The  prwent  1.1  wonderful,  but  w«  should 
not  forget  th*  future  I  bellev«  that  each 
and  every  one  of  us  ha*  the  mcrrtt  obligation 
to  keep  and  to  prenrnw  this  American  »oli« 
darity  You  mu.«t  prove  to  the  ijitin  American 
r»'vinTrie«  that  you  do  not  seek  their  friend- 
ahsp  only  in  the  hour  of  danKt'r  That  this 
unl^^n  should  persist  and  not  be  a  war  remedy, 
fotid  only  for  the  duration  of  the  war  That 
we  shruld  stick  together  not  only  because  w« 
are  afraid  cf  a  common  foe,  but  because  we 
are  friends  who  nerd  and  love  one  another 
It  !.<«  easy  to  forget— but  I  Insist  that  this 
union  ."Should  not  be  only  a  union  produced 
by  necessity,  not  created  only  by  fear,  but  that 
this  union  of  the  Americas  should  go  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  expediency  and  enter  Into 
the  field  cf  sentiment  and  friendship.  We 
.should  be  together  not  only  in  this  hour  of 
danger  but  also  In  the  hour  of  revindication 
and  p<-ace 

'I'  Is  easy  to  forget — to  forget  pain  and 
horror  and  bloodshed.  It  Is  easy  to  think 
that  once  the  war  is  won.  both  you  North 
Americans  and  Latin  Americans  can  go  back 
to  an  old  pattern  of  living,  to  the  same  errors 
that  were  committed  in  the  past,  perhaps 
with  a  few  pictures  in  our  parlors  of  sons, 
friends,  or  sweethearts  who  died  to  preserve 
freedom  and  to  create  this  very  Union. 

'"All  the  Americans,  here  and  in  the  coun- 
tries to  the  south  are  men  of  good  will.  We 
are  peace-loving  p)eople.  We  hate  militarism 
and  war  But  we  also  hate  dictators  and 
dictatorships  Funny  men  with  pompous 
names  and  gaudy  uniforms.  We  also  hate 
slavery  and  a  German  boot,  or  to  bow  our 
heads  in  humiliation  and  could  never  stand 
before  any  sen — of  any  rising— sun.  We 
have  toiled  and  fathers,  yours  and  mine. 
also  fought  and  tolled  to  create  this  free 
America:  struggled  to  be  happy  and  to  make 
our  children  happy  W^e  have  a  common  in- 
heritance and  common  legacy  of  valor  and 
honor  We  will  fight  with  every  ounce  of 
energy  and  with  every  drop  of  blood  to  keep 
your  Americas,  my  Americas,  free  and  Lappy. 

"So  my  friends,  mis  amigos  of  Lyons,  Kans., 
It  Is  with  my  heart  that  I  offer  you  in  the 
name  of  all  your  friends  cf  Latin  America, 
my  hand  the  hand  of  a  man  who  Icves  the 
people,  who  loves  your  good  earth,  and  may 
this  handshake  help  to  preserve,  now  and 
forever,  a  bond  of  friendship  between  this 
great  country  and  the  other  American  re- 
publics 

•In  closing  I  want  you  to  give  an  applause 
to  Mexico,  that  virile  and  wonderful  coun- 
try, the  latest  to  Join  us  In  our  war  against 
the  Axis,  to  that  valiant  American  nation 
that  thinks  that  freedom  and  liberty  are 
more  precious  than  life  itself 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  JOHN  M   COFFEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T^'!'-<;day.JuTie  11.  1942 

M;  Cuf-FEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  visited  the  Twin 
^"  '  ■•      State  of  Minnesota.     The 

^"1"  I-  r  Party  of  that  progressive 
State  1  :  1  conference  in  St.  PatiJ  on 
May  28  .r..i  2?    :.ra  I  v.  ..5  honored  by 


II-CORD 

belfig  Invited  to  visit  that  city  to  be  the 
principal  speaker.  The  Minnesota  Union 
Advtxrate.  the  leading  labor  publication 
in  the  State  of  Minni'sola.  and  offlc:Hl 
organ  of  American  FVederaUo;  '  I  ibor 
unions,  published  an  account  vi  ui>  part 
in  the  conference  and  printed  certain 
excerpts  from  my  extemporaneous  ad- 
dress before  the  conference.  The  speech 
w;is  broadcast  over  a  State-wide  hookup 
of  radio  stations.  The  eclltor-manaRer 
of  the  Minnesota  Union  Advocate.  Mr. 
A.  F.  Lockhart,  is  one  of  the  outstandinR 
labor  editors  of  America.  He  is  a  man  of 
remarkable  knowkdge  of  labor's  prob- 
lems and  of  labor's  objectives  and  pos- 
sesses a  keen  and  penetrating  grasp  of 
national  and  international  developments. 
Mr.  Lockhart  is  a  man  of  rare  political 
acumen. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

BACK  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVEI-T.  SAYS  COFFEE — WASH- 
INGTON CONGRESSMAN  TELLS  FARMER-LABOR 
CONFERENCE  TO  FIGHT  COMMON  ENEMY  — 
^AMEWCAN  FORCES  ARE  FIGHTING  FOR  A  BETTER 
WORUSl  WEST  COAST  CONGRESSMAN  TELLS  DELE- 
C.^TES  \d  LIBERAL  CONFERENCE — MINNESOTA 
SHOULD 'send  full  PANEL  OF  LIBERALS  TO  CON- 
CRESS.       HE      SAYS DOLLAR-A-YEAR       MEN       IN 

W.ASHINGTON      DRAW      HUGE      SALARIES      FROM 
BOSSES 

Congressman  John  M.\in  Coffee,  of  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.,  brought  the  delegates  to  the 
liberal  conference  to  their  feet  time  and 
again  in  a  fighting  address  toward  the  close 
of  a  busy  day  in  the  Hotel  St  Paul.  Thursday. 
Appealing  to  his  audience  of  farmers,  labor- 
ing men  and  women,  students  and  oldsters 
to  -back  our  great  President  in  his  insistence 
that  organized  labor  be  not  penalized  or  dis- 
couraged by  the  wanton  and  unjustifiable 
enactment  of  reactionary  legislation,"  Con- 
gressman CoFFDE  took  a  broad  slap  at  the 
antllabor  activities  of  some  cf  his  colleagues. 

•"Let  us  concentrate  our  efforts  upon  fight- 
ing the  Axis  enemy,  not  each  other.  We're 
in  it;  lets  win  it.  We  must  prevent  Hitler 
winning  any  victory  within  our  boider.  a  vic- 
tory in  which  no  arms  would  tie  utilized.  We 
shall  not  suffer  dcr  fuehrer's  witting  or  un- 
conscious dupes  to  spread  here  the  poison  cf 
disloyalty.  Intolerance,  bigotry,  suspicion,  and 
racial  discrimination. 

"We  are  fighting  for  a  better  world  for  the 
common  man  in  this  century  which  should 
permanently  insure  economic  and  political 
freedom  for  suffering  peoples  everywhere. 
The  liberals  of  America  Insist  upon  active 
participation  In  post-war  planning.  This 
time  the  Job  will  not  be  the  exclusive  prerog- 
ative of  blue  noses  and  blue  bloods  gory  with 
their  snobbery. 

"Now  more  than  at  any  time  In  recent 
memory  it  is  Imperative  that  liberals  unite 
their  forces,"  he  said.  "It  matters  not  the 
vehicle  they  use  or  the  banners  they  wave. 
The  mechanics  can  readily  work  themselves 
out.  The  important  'actor  is  the  healing  of 
old  wounds,  the  adoption  of  a  forward- 
locking  program.  Lets  dismiss  any  faulty 
plea  of  raking  up  old  quarrels  and  rehashing 
old  recriminations.  The  Tories  have  won 
over  us  too  often  by  dividing  us  on  extra- 
neous and  Inconsequential  issues.  We  have 
had  heaped  upon  our  oft-bowed  and  bloody 
heads  the  opprobrious  diatribes  of  Red.  Com- 
munist, subversive  Refuse  to  be  frightened 
by  old  phrases  Jefferson.  Jackson,  and  Lin- 
coln, our  greatest  nineteenth-century  pro- 
grcs.sives.  were  subjected  to  the  mcst  un- 
speakable calumnies  at  the  hands  of  their 
Jealous  contemporaries. 

"Progress  is  always  an  up-hill  struggle. 
But  we  shall  move  on.  The  Turks  say,  "The 
dcgs  bark,  and  the  caravan  passes  '  So  shall 
It  be  with  us.  Your  own  city  council  in  St. 
Paul  Is  an  eloquent  example  cf  what  can  be 
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accomplishes!  '  :  '  -  '^  ^  '-^  •> '  to- 
gether and  Hihu've  «  mujcnty.  "i'cur  mayor 
cam*  bai  k  for  r<>electlon  with  a  28  000  major- 
ity. thoxiKh  when  crtginaily  elet^od  he 
achlettKl  but  »  mn'.riiv  or  3  000  A  certain 
(tentlenian  r  '         ^^  -  in  a»  mayor 

of  Mllwnviker  in  sr«i»  «  -  and  nolxxly 

accused   him   of  belnf  ■    itlw.  yet   h« 

hraded  ."^  '  -^  -^  '  :  aucipal  govern- 
ment. 

"I  happen  to  l>e  chalnnan  of  the  liberal 
bloc  of  the  United  Statea  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, consisting  of  about  'r^  n'  fs  of 
all  parties  who  entertain  strong  1.:^; ;...  views. 
We  need  more  liberals  in  Congress.  Your 
great  and  progressive  State  of  Minnesota,  to 
many  of  whoee  people  are  de'^cended  from  the 
loins  of  Scandinavian  ancestors,  should  elect 
a  complete  slate  of  fighting  liberals  to  Con- 
gress In  keeping  with  your  true  sentiments 
and  consonant  with  the  traditions  of  the 
State  and  its  citizens'  background 

"Today  we  are  as  a  Nation  united  for  vic- 
tory. Yet  there  are  honest  differences  of 
opinion  over  methods.  We  must  not  stifle 
constructive  suggestions  or  criticisms.  The 
Bill  of  Rights,  including  freedom  of  speech, 
not  Its  abuse,  must  be  maintained  at  all 
hazards.  It  is  of  the  very  sinews  of  the 
President's  "four  freedoms."  The  greatest  of 
these  Is  the  freedom  from  want.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  Improvement  here  We 
mist  unshackle  the  chains  cf  economic  serf- 
dom from  the  tenant  farmers  and  share- 
croppers of  the  South.  W^e  must  embark 
upon  an  economy  of  abundance,  not  an  econ- 
omy of  scarcity,  in  the  interest  of  holding  up 
prices,  the  beneficiaries  of  which  are  not  the 
producers  but  the  broker  and  middleman 
dist'-ibutor. 

"We  need  a  majority  of  liberals  In  Congress 
to  help  our  President.  We  want  to  write  into 
law  a  limitation  on  incomes  so  that  the  top 
will  be  $25,000  per  year.  What  a  spectacle  it 
Is  to  be  exhorted  to  donate  to  a  worthy  cause 
by  a  movie  idol  who  draws  a  half  million  a 
year  'Why  Impose  such  terrible  burdens  on 
those  least  able  to  sustain  the  tax  blow? 

"We  must  avoid  hereafter  the  placing  of 
profit  above  patriotism.  Had  we  had  enough 
liberals  in  Congress  my  bill  to  Interdict  the 
sale  of  strategic  and  essential  materials  of 
war  to  Japan  would  have  been  enacted  in 
1938.  Liberals  are  not  Democrats  or  Farmer- 
Lfiborites.  or  Progressives  I  am  not  con- 
cerned with  the  party  labels.  I  am  impressed 
with  one's  philosophic  approach.  Is  the  pub- 
lic official  attuned  in  heart  and  mind  with 
the  plain  people  or  is  he  a  sycophantic  apolo- 
gist for  predatory  groups? 

"What    is    happening    In    Congress?      The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  faces  strangula- 
tion because  the  power  trust  ties  its  financial 
hands  and  takes  away  the  autonomy  of   its 
operations  if  Senator  McKellars  amendment 
prevails.     The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is 
the  most  Important  power  producer  for  alu- 
minum in   our  war  program    today.     While 
Intelligent  men  for  years  foresaw  the  danger 
of  otu-  being  cut  off  from  Hevea  rubber  grown 
only  in  the  Far  East  some  of  us  tried  to  get 
through  a  bill  4  years  ago  to  enable  the  De- 
partment   of    Agriculture    to    experiment    in 
Brazil  with  their  wild  rubber  trees,   but  we 
were  voted  down.     Today  doUar-a-year  men, 
who  draw  fat  salaries  from  private  corpora- 
tions, are  placed  In  positions  of  authority  in 
the  War  Production  Board,  making  decisions 
affecting  competitors  In  their  own  Industry. 
What  would  we  think  of  a  Federal  Judge  de- 
ciding a  case  involving  a  corporation  which 
was  paying  him  a  hu':e  remuneration?    Mo- 
nopolies control  our  rubber,  copper,  steel,  oil. 
aluminum,      and      magnesium      production. 
Great    factories   are    stiU    pouring    out    their 
original  products,  though  selling  them  to  the 
Government,  Instead  of  converting  to  all-out 
war  production.     We  need  liberals,  unafraid, 
fearless,   and    full    of    aggressive    courage,    to 
fight  these  evils  and  overcome  them." 
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Thursday.  June  11.  1942 

Mr.  C  KA'Aicnvn  Ml'.  Spt^akcr.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  infor- 
mation supplied  by  Mr.  Carlos  C.  Van 
Leer.  Jr..  of  Washington.  D.  C.  who  has 
recently  written  for  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society  and  for  Kiwanis  Magazine 
on  the  subject  of  dried  milk.  Mr.  Van 
Leer  says: 

The  Truman  Senate  committee  has  In- 
formed Congressman  Robertson  of  North 
Dakota  that  it  has  learned,  upon  high  au- 
thority, that  production  of  powdered  milk 
without  fat,  a  military  necessity,  is  being 
impeded  by  the  unsatisfactory  designation 
skim  milk,  and  that  no  satisfactory  designa- 
tion  has   yet  been   agreed   upon. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  urgency  of 
a  bill  such  as  Mr.  Patman  has  introduced  to 
clarify  this  designation  (H.  R.  7002)  is  hardly 
to  be  questioned.  This  is  especially  so  be- 
cause Mr  McNutt.  In  whose  province  this 
matter  lies,  stated  at  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Labor-Federal  Security  Agency 
appropriation  bill  for  1943.  "1  would  have  no 
objection  whatever  if  we  had  the  statutory 
authority  to  reccgnlze  a  new  name.  •  •  • 
If  the  the  statute  were  liberalized  and  gave 
us  more  authority  I  would  be  very  glad. 
•  •  •  If  Congress  will  give  me  the  au- 
thority, I  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  exercise 
the  discretion  as  to  a  properly  descriptive 
name." 

It  should  be  made  known  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Nutt's  offer  to  cooperate  In  solving  this  prob- 
lem goes  even  further.  Mis.s  Mary  E  Swltzer. 
executive  assistant  to  Mr.  McNutt,  handling 
food  and  drug  matters,  some  time  ago  In- 
formed me  that  she  was  handling  this  prob- 
lem for  Mr  McNutt.  and  that  although  Mr. 
McNutt  did  not  appear  to  have  power  to 
recognize  the  name  defatted  milk,  for  ex- 
ample, he  did  have  the  power  to  postpone 
enforcement  of  the  skim-milk  labeling  until 
a  satisfactory  labeling  practice  has  l>e€n 
built  up,  which  can  then  be  recognized  by 
him  officially. 

In  view  of  Mr.  McNutt's  further  offer  to 
cooperate  in  solving  this  vexing  problem,  a 
satisfactory  name  for  milk  without  fat  can 
be  agreed  upon  without  delay,  with  Mr  Mc- 
Nutt and  all  other  parties,  including  dried- 
milk  producers,  working  swiftly  together  for 
maximum  w£ir  production. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRTS 

Thursday,  June  11,  1942 

M-  \\(  »"  r*}-:rFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unufi  It-cive  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
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following  article  from  the  Chicr      1 '     \ 
N  f  Juno  5.  1942: 

,l.A.      WaUACK    SfCTCH— A    DlSRkNli:      :  .  uj^ 

AT  "CtNTfav  or  TMi  Common  Uan" 
(By  Harry  M  Bearttoley) 

Vice  President  Wallacss  May  8  speech  oa 
"The  Century  of  the  Oommon  Man."  has  btmn 

hHiU\t    by   ci^lumnlaU.  r*dio  commrnt^ 

and  virtually  every^^ne  aa  one  of   the 
and  noble  es  oi  our  tlme^-  Xt  uul  ul 

all  time      I  m  H  nmong  pemons  whoa* 

opinions  I  r«»pect.  I  find  mysielf  almost  the 
sole  dl»J<ent«r.  and  my  small  voice  the  aole 
sour  note  in  a  dlthyramblc  hymn  of  re)<^ic- 
Ing.  This  is  disconcerting  and  I  am  forced  to 
ask  myself  such  embarra.samg  questions  aa: 

Am  I  so  lacking  in  the  normal  human 
senslbllltle.i  that  I  cannot  grasp  the  true  im- 
port of  Mr  Wallace  s  golden  words?  Am  I. 
as  some  of  my  friends  imply,  a  hopeless  re- 
actionary; a  recalcitrant  Bourbon;  a  l»;fud- 
dled  materialist;  a  doddering  dolt,  completely 
out  of  step  with  the  march  of  progreaa? 

Alas!  I  fear  the  worst  I  Certainly  I  am 
all  these  things  if  the  alternative  be  enthusi- 
astic acceptance  and  acclaim  01  ^!  v.M-Lack'b 
speech. 

NO  quahrel  with  motives 

With  the  motivation  of  his  speech.  I  have 
no  quarrel  It  is  an  eloquent  expression  of 
human  aspirations  and  ideals  But  It  is  not 
couched  In  terms  of  aspiration  It  Is  a  posi- 
tive declaration  of  conditions  that  must  be — 
and  are  Ijelng — imposed  and  made  to  prevail. 
Coming  from  the  second-ranking  otlkrlal  of 
one  of  the  world's  great  political,  military, 
and  economic  powers,  it  must  be  Interpreted 
as  a  oromlse — a  guaranty.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  so  Interpreted  by  virtually  all  who  have 
commented  on  It. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  Its  sup- 
porters calls  It  a  "proclamation  "  It  Is  a  proc- 
lamation In  which  Mr  Wallact  promises  cer- 
tain specific  social  gains  for  "the  common 
men  of  the  world" — a  higher  standard  of 
living,  and  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  from 
oppression,  from  hunger,  and  from  fear 

"The  people  are  on  the  march  toward  even 
fuller  freedom  than  the  most  fortunate  peo- 
ples of  the  world  have  ever  enjoyed."  Mr. 
Wallace  proclaims 

IN    NO    POSITION    TO    PROMISE 

I  respectfully  submit  that  Mr.  Wallace  Is 
In  no  position  to  sut)stantlate  that  declara- 
tion or  to  promise  that  It  will  be  realized 
after  the  war  Nor  are  Roo.sevelt  and  Church- 
ill, on  whose  Atlantic  Charter,  Wallace,  to 
some  degree,  bases  the  charter  of  the  com- 
mon man. 

As  an  expression  of  an  ideal  to  be  desired 
and  sought  for,  it  la  a  commendable  state- 
ment Mr.  Wallace,  however,  does  not  put 
It  forth  as  an  ideal.  He  says  It  Is  an  achieve- 
ment toward  which  the  people  are  already 
marching — "and  the  devil  and  all  his  angels 
cannot  prevail  against  It." 

I  recall  that  Woodrow  Wilson  made  some 
eloquent  and  inspiring  pronouncements  con- 
cerning human  rights  and  the  rights  of  small 
nations  during  World  War  No.  1  I  recall 
that  he  raised  high  hopes  that  were  cruelly 
dashed  to  earth.  The  ideals  he  enunciated 
were  noble;  the  measures,  incorporating 
them,  that  he  proposed  were  desirable.  But 
they  ran  counter  to  certain  ancient  and  deep- 
seated  human  perversities 

UNABLE  TO  DELIVER 

Mr  Wilson  waa  not  able  to  overcome  tbon 
perversities;  he  waa  not  able  to  deliver  wbst 
h»  had  glibly  promised.  I  am  not  endorsing 
those  ancient  human  perversities.  I  am  not 
passing  Judgment  on  them  in  any  way  I  am 
merely  pointing  out  that  they  have  existed 
for  centtirles  and  bid  fair  to  persist  for  cen- 
turies to  come.  They  may  be  deplored:  but 
they  cannot  be  Ignored.  Nor  can  they  b« 
wished  out  of  existence. 
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BmATAL  or  Tm  piople 

They  could  have  made  that  last 
good   faith      They  could  no:  ma 
pledge    in    good    ralth      They    ven 
realms    cf    wh.ch    thoy    knew    na 
professed  powers  they  did  not 
may  or  may  not  have  b?en  delltierat 
d«^rption  of  the  people,  but  the 
d.ff-  rent    one    way   or   the    other 
betray    the   pef^ple     so  did   Wood 
So  has  Mr    Wall/ci 

And  so.  »hen  H  >.sevelt  Churchi 
et  at  .  write  charters  for  the  fii 
»ii  u  d  ke«p  their  feet  on  the  g 
funuUar  gruur.d.  they  should  con 
selves  to  the  realm  of  fact  and 
p  '  ^  try  They  should  revel 
h  :.:     rather     than     In     rhe 

hyp^-rU.lf 

They  should  remember  that  th( 
which  they  ^peak  with  so  much 
Is  inhabited  by  some  two  biUi 
of  diverse  racial,  geographical,  cu 
religtiua  backgrounds,  that — sav 
rare  Instances  of  Identical  twins— 
thrse  bill:ons  of  individuals  are  Ci 
cicely     the    ?ame    pattern;     that 
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meat  1*  unottifT  man  s  poison,  and 
rest'undiniij  geiieriiiuies  as  •'the  co 
of   the  wurld  '   are  8<i  cosmic  in 
as  to  t>e  utterly  meaningless 

I  do  not  know  what  Mr   Wallac  : 
of    the   common   man   of   the   wor 
Waixaci.  I  am  told  by  one  of  his 
an    eminently    succes^ful    capiiali 
preneur  who  h»<<  m.ide  more  than 
in   a    highly  •  tive    field 

made  that  .■!•  to  dlj^pute  t 

tlon    that    Mr     Wallace    was    an 
Idealist 

But  Ui  his  May  8  spee       \! 

■  Yes.  and  when  the   tini;.-   i  :   j,f 
the    citlxens    will    again    have    a 
supreme    duty    of    sacnflcing    the 
terest   for  the  greater  interest  cr 
wtlfare      Those   who    write    the 
think  of  the  whole  world      There 
prlvUeifed  pe«>ples  " 

Niiw  If  that  paragraph  means  w 
to  mean  It  means  that  Mi   Wallaci 
to  fight  for  a  world  in  which  all 
be    reduced   to  st>me   common    de 
Those   who   have   much    must    sacr 
leaser  interest   (their  immediate 
tafwts)  for  the  greater  interest  of 
welfare.     •      •      •     There    can    be 
leged  ptoplm." 

WOrXD  MF»N  NO  WALLACE 

In    other   words,    there   can    be 
Waixai-es.  who  by  Industry  and  t 
tlon  of  unusual  talents  are  able  t 
late    more    than    the    world's    me 
•'  or  goods,  honors,  or  power 
AC«s  of   the   world    must  sacri 
U^rfx-r  interest  ror  the  tjenerit  of 
of  common  men  of  the  world  who 
CDdowed  with  less  talent,  or  have 
!•■>    Industry,    or    have    enjoyed    1 
tunlty 

Most  reasonable  persons  would 
to  agree  that  some  equitable  progr^ 
and  take  in  the  interests  cf  the  g 
lar*  u  desirat>le.     But  even 
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sons will  differ  widely  as  to  the  degree  to 
which  this  program  should  be  de\-eloped:  and 
not  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  reason- 
able One  wonders  how  far  Mr.  Waixace.  as 
an  Individual.  Is  prepared  to  go  in  what  would 
be  for  him.  a  program  of  giving  until  It  really 
hurts. 

Who  are  the  common  people  otf  the  world'' 
And  who  are  the  privileged?  There  Is  not 
a  savage  tribe  In  the  world  — however  primi- 
tive Its  cultiire  may  be — that  docs  not 
proudly  regard  Itself  as  the  men — the  ulti- 
mate development  of  the  human  race— that 
do:".s  not  consider  Itself  prlvileijed  above  all 
other  peoples,  does  not  exalt  its  own  divini- 
ties and  mores,  and  regard  with  contempt  of 
varying  degrees,  the  divinities,  customs,  and 
Individual  representatives  of  its  neighbors. 

I  stispect  that  when  he  spoke  of  the  com- 
mon men  cf  the  world.  Mr  Wallaci  fondly 
identified  himself  with  that  popular  group. 
All  my  friend*  who  applauded  his  speech  so 
Identified  themselves  And  yet.  by  all  stand- 
ards that  they,  and  I.  and  Mr  Wallace  have 
bton  brought  up  to  recognize,  they — along 
with  Mr  Wallace  and  me — are  among  the 
highly  privileged  of  the  world  who.  accord- 
ing to  Mr    Wallace,  must  be  purged. 

IN    A    privileged    CLASS 

While  I  have  never  attained  a  financial 
rating  within  several  ciphers  of  that  at- 
tained by  Mr  Wallace,  cr  pomp,  kudos,  or 
power  within  six  decimal  places  of  his 
achievements,  nevertheless  I  would  be  forced 
to  aCmlt  that  I  am  pretty  well  up  in  the 
higher  brackets  of  the  privileged  peoples  of 
the  world 

I  am  privileged  In  that  I  am  an  American 
Citizen,  and  as  such  have  enjoyed  rights  and 
privileges  and  opportunities  far  beyond  those 
enjoyed  by  90  percent  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  By  American  standards  I  have  lived 
modestly;  but  my  living  standards  would 
represent  luxury  for  three-quarters  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world;  so  would  the  living 
standards  of  the  average  American  family  In 
the  middle-Income  group. 

But  no  Alaskan  Eskimo  would  want  to  live 
by  my  standards,  nor  would  any  Igorotte, 
or  any  Tibttan — and  I'd  hate  to  see  Mr. 
Wall\ce  try  to  make  them 

STANDARDS  HIGH  IN  UNITED  STATES 

By  the  standards  that  we  have  come  to 
accept — and  they  an'  the  only  standards  that 
we  can  apply — all  but  an  exceptional  few 
of  the  132.000,000  inhabitants  of  these  United 
State.s  are  excluded  .'rom  any  realistic  classi- 
fication of  "common  peoples  of  the  world  " 
Our  {KJlltical  status,  our  standard  of  living, 
our  civil  rights,  and  the  services  provided  for 
us  by  our  tribal  organization — free  schools, 
hospitals,  police  and  Sre  protection,  charitable 
Institutions,  pensions,  etc  .  place  us — even 
some  of  our  Negro  sharecroppers — In  the 
privileged  class 

Bec.iuse  of  these  privileges  we  should  be 
glad  to  contribute  what  we  can  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  those  less  favored.  We  always 
have  made  such  contributions.  No  peoples 
of  the  world  have  done  more  Our  mission- 
aries have  sought  to  bring  enlightenment  to 
peoples  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe — not 
always  with  success  Many  peoples  have  per- 
versely preferred  their  own  gods  to  ours,  their 
own  witch  doctors  to  our  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries, their  tribal  fclk  tales  to  our  mis- 
sion schools,  their  sarongs  to  our  Mother 
Hubbfirds.  roast  dog  or  a  braised  hiunan  ham 
to  beefsteak 

A   SIGN    or   WEAKNESS 

In  flood,  famine,  and  disaster  our  people 
have  ever  been  quick  and  generotis  In  their 
response;  but  our  efforts  have  net  always 
brought  us  respect  or  admiration  or  thanks 
from  the  peoples  who  have  benefited  There 
are  millions  of  common  people  of  the  world 
to  whom  chanty,  generosity,  and  what  we  are 
pleased  to  cail  Christian  virtues  are  not  vir- 


tues at  all  but  rather  Indications  of  weak- 
ness and  decadence. 

When  Mr  Wallace  speaks  of  the  common 
people  of  the  world,  he  takes  in  far  more 
territory  and  a  far  greater  degree  of  heteroge- 
neity than  he  realizes  The  task  of  finding 
common  denominators  Is  far  more  complex 
than  he  senses.  He  suggests  that  It  may  be 
found  in  terms  of  giving  everyone  In  the 
world  "the  privilege  of  drinking  a  quart  of 
milk  a  day  "  But  many  common  peoples  of 
the  world — including  many  of  our  Chinese 
Allies — would  resist  any  attempt  to  make 
them  drink  a  quart  of  milk  more  violently 
than  they  would  resist  a  quart  of  castor  cil. 

By  all  standards  that  we  have  come  to 
accept,  we  Americans  have  enjoyed  greater 
freedom  than  any  other  people.  But  Mr. 
Wallace  says: 

"The  people  are  on  the  march  toward  even 
fuller  freedom  than  the  most  fortunate  peo- 
plts  of  the  world  have  hitherto  enjoyed' 

In  other  words,  all  the  common  people 
of  the  world  are  about  to  enjoy  even  greater 
freedom  than  we  of  the  United  States  have 
enjoyed. 

This  Is  sheer  poppycock,  and  Mr.  Wallace 
should  know  It.  If  there  Is  any  general 
trend  In  government  that  is  discernible.  It  Is 
a  trend  toward  greater  centralization  of 
power  and  authority,  greater  regulation, 
g;  eater  regimentation,  more  centralized 
planning,  more  cooperative  effort,  and  less 
Individual  freedom  Certainly  that  Is  the 
prospect  for  us  in  the  United  States;  certainly 
that  Is  the  program  cf  the  New  Deal;  cer- 
tainly that  is  the  prospect  visualized  by  Mr. 
Wallace  when  he  says: 

"The  citizen  will  again  have  a  duty,  the 
supreme  duty  of  sacrificing  the  lesser  In- 
terest for  the  greater  Interest  of  the  general 
welfare" 

FEAR     superimposed     STATE 

Not  only  do  we  and  the  other  democratic 
peoples  of  the  world  face  the  prospect  of 
less  Individual  freedom  than  we  have  known 
Insofar  as  our  relations  with  our  national 
governments  are  concerned,  but  we  face  the 
prospect  of  an  Interna'lonal  world-govern- 
ment superimposed  upon  our  national  struc- 
tures— global  planning,  global  cooperation, 
administration,  and  regimentation,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  augmented  national  regulation. 
One  may  approve  of  this  trend  or  disapprove, 
but  one  cannot  Ignore  the  trend  and  be 
honest.  Nor  can  one  attempt  to  sugar  coat 
It — as  Mr  Wallace  does — without  deceiving 
at  least  one's  self. 

Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  Wallace.  In  their 
respective  charters  for  mankind,  assume  an 
omnipotence  on  the  part  of  the  promulgators 
that  seems  hardly  warranted  by  their  past 
performances,  or  by  the  laws  of  probability. 
I  consider  It  extremely  doubtful  that  they  or 
any  combination  of  master  minds  they  can 
assemble  to  aid  them  will  be  able  between 
now  and  the  signing  of  peace  terms — or  at 
any  period  thereafter— tf  effect  any  marked 
change  In  that  complex  and  unpredictable 
intangible  that  we  call  human  nature. 

SEES  NO  CHEERFUL  CrVING 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  common  Arab 
will  cheerfully  relinquish  his  "lesser"  inter- 
est In  Palestine  In  behalf  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Jewish  state  there,  even  though 
a  majority  of  the  common  peoples  of  the 
world  might  think  that  such  relinquishment 
would  be  In  what  Mr  Wallace  calls  "the 
greater  interests  of  general  welfare." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  common  men 
among  the  Moslems  of  India  will  cheerfully 
relinquish  anything  for  the  greater  Interests 
of  the  Hindus — or  vice  versa.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Mr  Wallace  will  cheer  ully  relin- 
quish any  considerable  part  of  his  reputed 
million  for  the  greater  good  of  giving  me  and 
999  999  other  common  Americans  a  dollar  a 
year  more  income  for  1943. 
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I  wou'^  '^V--  to  thiiik  that  the  Arubs,  the 
Hindus,  :  N5'  Wallace  would  display  the 
flue  ldca.liitn  he  outlines  and  promises  in  his 
address;  but  I  can't  seriously  believe  that 
Arabs  will  cease  to  be  Arabs,  or  that  Mr, 
Wallace  wlU  cease  to  be  Mr.  Wallace.  The 
best  that  I  can  hope  for  Is  that  over  a  long 
period — a  very  long  period — Arabs  and  Jews. 
Germans  and  Jews,  English  and  Irish.  Croats 
and  Slovenes,  overprivileged  and  underpriv- 
ileged, labor  and  capitalists— If  there  are  any 
capitalists  left— will  be  able  to  find  some 
common  denominators  and  develop  and  nour- 
ish them  rather  than  continue  to  emphasize 
and  exaggerate  the  characteristics  that  mu- 
tually irritate  and  antagonize. 

HOPES     HELD     FOR     204  3 

II  Mi  Wallace  8  Century  of  the  Common 
Man  meant  a  pledge  that  all  the  common 
peoples  of  the  world  and  all  the  privileged 
peoples  would  devote  themselves  to  trying 
to  find  common  denominators  during  the 
next  100  years.  I  could  see  some  prtJtpeci  of 
results  by  the  dawn  of  2043  But  any  such 
program  mvjft  be  what  the  diplomats  call 
multilateral.  It  is  not  enough  for  Mr.  Wal- 
lace to  sell— as  he  apparently  has— the 
American  intelligentsia 

For  the  United  States  to  embark  on  a 
program  of  disarmament  while  Germany  and 
Japan  prepared  to  arm  to  the  teeth,  con- 
tributed little  to  the  peace  or  welfare  of  the 
world.  Cannibalism  will  not  be  eliminated 
from  the  world  by  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  renouncing  it.  The  Kukukukus  of 
New  Guinea  would  have  to  renounce  It,  loo, 
and  I  am  told  that  some  of  them  are  very 
recalcltrantly  procannlbal. 

"Sacrificing  the  lesser  Interest  for  the 
greater  Interest  of  the  general  welfare"  will 
work  only  to  the  degree  that  it  Is  universally 
adopted.  I  do  not  believe  that  It  can  be 
forced  on  the  common  peoples  of  the  world 
by  any  supergovernment  that  Roosevelt, 
Churchill.  Wallace,  et  al..  can  devise.  If  Mr. 
Wallace  can  sell  the  Idea  to  the  Germans,  the 
Japs,  the  Arabs,  the  Hindoos,  the  Kukuku- 
kus— and  to  himself— to  the  extent  that  all 
are  willing  to  give  It  a  try,  1  will  cease  being 
a  minority  of  one  among  the  privileged  upper 
third  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  will 
Join  the  multitudes  who  hail  his  speech  of 
May  8  as  the  greatest  human  utterance  since 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

But  I  dont  believe  that  Mr.  Wallace,  per- 
suasive as  he  is,  can  do  it.  For  him  to  pro- 
claim his  program  as  something  well  on  the 
march  toward  realization  seems  to  me  to 
be  demagoguery  of  the  type  that  he  de- 
nounces. 

For  the  present,  his  speech  seems  to  me  to 
be  fallacious  and  void  of  the  substance  of 
reality  or  probability — a  synthetic  rubber 
check  written  in  moonshine  on  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Shangri  La  and  payable  to  a 
little  (common)  man  who  isn't  there. 


What  Df-lays   the  St,   Lanrence   Sea'^ay? 
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Mr,  CiFiiI-;:MAXN  M'  Speaker.  I  am 
asking  unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my 
own  rrn-,~irk-  m  the  RErrRn  and  to  in- 
clude til' :  ill  .i  it.i:.  1  I  M  •  .•.■.d  from 
President  Roosevelt  on  the  need  and  im- 
portance  of   the   St.  Lawrence   seaway. 


I  also  wisli  to  iHi  "lUdo  a  letter  ai.d  u 
resolution  from  the  Great  Lakes  Harbor 
Association  sent  to  me  by  their  president, 
former  mayor  of  Milwaukee.  Dan  Hoan. 
The  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  sent  in  response  to  a 
telegram  I  sent  to  him  while  I  was  home 
for  Easter.  I  found  that  my  people  could 
not  understand  the  reason  for  the  delay 
in  acting  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
They  realize  how  important  this  seaway 
and  power  project  could  be  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  You  will  note  that  the 
President  says  that  this  long  delay  is 
"unfortunate"  and  that  it  would  "con- 
stitute a  tremendous  asset  to  the  sus- 
tained war  effort  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada."  I  have  b.^en  in 
very  close  touch  with  the  administration 
in  this  St.  Lawrence  fight,  and  I  do  know- 
that  the  President  is  very  much  in  ear- 
nest when  he  states  tha  it  would  be  of 
tremendous  aid  to  our  present  war  effort. 

DAN    HOAN    SUPPOPTS    PRESIDENT    BOOSEVELT 

The  resolution  sent  in  by  Mr.  Hoan 
likewise  contains  food  for  thought  and 
.should  be  considered  in  the  light  and  in 
connection  with  the  great  mass  of  un- 
deniable evidence  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee that  we  cannot  afford  to  delay  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project  any  longer. 

If  we  had  the  seaway  now.  I  am  sure 
the  terrible  toll  of  life  and  property  on 
our  Atlantic  coa.st  would  have  been 
greatly  reduced  and  wou'd  have  more 
than  paid  for  itself.  Who  wants  to  be 
bold  enough  to  say  that  this  war  will  end 
soon,  or  that  we  will  not  be  in  a  similar 
position  in  the  future?  Let  us  act  and 
get  this  badly  needed  project  under  way. 

The  letters  and  resolution  follow: 
The  WHrrE  House. 

Washington,  D  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Gehrmann:  I  appreciated 
your  telegram  of  April  11  and  the  .suggestion 
It  contained  for  securing  early  congressional 
approval  ol  the  St    Lawrence  project. 

I  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Berle  and  Chairman 
Olds,  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  who 
have  been  handling  the  matter  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  agreement  with  Canada.  They 
are  exploring  the  possibility  of  the  action 
which  you  suggest  as  well  as  other  possibili- 
ties for  assuring  the  Initiation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  imdertaklng  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

The  long  delay  to  which  the  project  has 
been  subjected  is  especially  unfortunate  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  It  would  constitute  a 
tremendous  asset  to  the  sustained  war  effort 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  the 
field  cf  shipbuilding,  transportation,  and 
power  for  expansion  of  aluminum  and  other 
munitions  production. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Franklin  D   Roosevelt. 

Great  Lakes  Harbors  Association. 

Miiitaufcec,  Wis. 

Hon.  Bernard  J.  Gehrmann. 
House  Office  BuUdtng. 

Washington,  D.  C.  ' 
Dear  Congressman.  Enclosed  plea.se  find  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  membership  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Harb  ;-  ,-\-.sociatlon.  Any  cooperation  on 
vour  :  .im  sure  will  have  not  only  the 

warmest   approval   of    an  overwhelming   ma- 
jority of  the  40,000,000  people  residing  m  the 


.\i  dwestern  States  but  also  of  the  fair-minded 
and   patriotic   citizen.^hlp   living   throi  ; 
the  entire  United  States, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Daniel  W.  Hoan, 

President. 

HARBORS  ASSOCIATION  SATS  START  WORK  NOW 

Whereas  this  war  has  proven  that  th« 
United  States  can  never  adequately  defend 
Itself  from  future  attacks  without  gradually 
shifting  to  the  Central  West  many  of  the 
major  war  Industries  where  they  will  be  much 
safer  from  aerial  attack; 

Whereas  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that 
need  of  adequate  defense  requires  that  the 
Great  Lakes  develop  facilities  for  the  build- 
ing of  large  ocean-going  vessels  as  well  M 
those  of  smaller  design; 

Whereas  this  war  has  again  demonstrated 
that  Germany's  power  of  aggression,  most 
particularly  lis  ability  to  move  large  armies 
east  and  west,  north  and  south,  is  bat>ed  upon 
her  ability  to  relieve  the  railroads  from  the 
carriage  of  heavy  freight  by  utc  of  a  great 
system  of  Inland  waterways; 

Whereas  even  a  blind  man  can  see  that 
should  the  railroads  ever  lace  the  task  of 
conveying  the  additional  burden  that  would 
grow  out  ol  actual  warfare  on  our  soil,  our 
Nation  would  be  woefully  handicapped  In 
making  a  defense  of  this  country  unless  the 
country's  major  waterways  are  completed  to 
their  full  draft  requirements; 

Whereas  the  war  has  demonstrated  that 
the  Great  Lakes  and  St  Lawrence  water  sys- 
tems could  now  be  more  fully  employed  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  Industry  to 
greatly  relieve  the  strain  on  our  traiisporta- 
tlon  system  if  the  38  miles  of  bottleneck  on 
the  international  Canadian  boundary  were 
deepened;  and 

Whereas  all  these  reasons  Indicate  how 
necessary  It  is  to  approve  this  project  and 
start  work  on  it  at  once:  Therefore  be  It 

iJesoJred.  That  we  authorize  our  officers  to 
send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  expressing  our 
sentiments  to  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
of  both  Houses  from  the  Slates  in  the  Middle 

West. 

Great  Lkkts  Hkt.vors  Association. 
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EXTENSION   OP  RLM-u-KS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R,  ilOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1942 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
shortage  of  gasoline  in  the  United  States 
except  along  the  east  coast.  This  is  due 
solely  to  transportation  difiBculties.  Else- 
where gasoline  is  plentiful  and  transpor- 
tation adequate.  In  fact.  In  all  produc- 
ing areas  there  Is  an  excess  of  gasoline. 
This  excess  may  be  expected  to  Increase 
due  to  a  natural  reduction  in  consump- 
tion and  to  the  necessity  for  increased 
production  of  other  petroleum  products, 
resulting  in  some  by-product  gasoline. 

The  imposition  of  a  Nation-wide  gaso- 
line rationing  will  greatly  handicap  war 
production.  It  will  adversely  affect  agri- 
culture, civilian  industrial  production, 
and  transportation.  It  will  create  eco- 
nomic chaos  in  the  oil-produr  ■  S\  '  '=. 
which  are  already  suffering  s*  ■  >  :  n 
the  dislocations  resulting  from  lo^^    >: 
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east  coast  markets  and  other 
In  tn  - '•-•f'  consumption.     It 
ou>.  .i.se  the  revenues  of 

Federal  Ctovernmenis.  It  ^ 
Que>tioninK  and  resentment  or 
of  the  public.  This  IS  not  beca 
lack  of  cooperation  m  the  war 
because  of  the  feelinR  that  ra 
unjustified  m  view  of  the 
potential  gasohne  surplus. 

Since  ouUide  of  the  ea5t 
rationing  Is  not  needed  in  ordl-r 
gasoline,  what  are  the  argumeit 
•re  being  advocated  by  its  proqnn 

First,  there  Is  the  dog-in- 
argument  based  on  the  theu 
tioning  on  the  east  coast  should 
tended  to  the  entire  country  i 
purpose   of    bringing   about 
sacrifice.     This  argument  is  so 
in  view  of  the  disastrous  econn 
which  would  follow  Nation-w 
ing  that  it  requires  no  further 

S  cond.  the  argument  that  Ri 
tioning  is  neces.sary  m  order  to 
shortage  of  rubber  for  our  a 
and  essential  transportation 
this   Is   true    it   is   an   argum< 
should    be    given    every    con: 
However,  up  to  date  this  is  an 
which  seems  to  be  based  upon 
conclusion  rather  than  upon 
accurate  information.     In  fact 
Informatiofi    on    the    rutbt-r 
wh'.ch  has  been  made  public  ' 
is  of  such  a  confusing,  contrad 
unsatisfactory  nature  that  it 
P'-ar  to  be  worth  anything  a.i 
That  being  the  ca.■^e.  and  in  \ 
serious  results  •vhich  are  t     ;• 
Nation-wide  gasoline   ra;.  ;..: 
program   should   not   b»>  put 
until  there  is  furnished  to  Co 
to  the  pubhc — except  where 
mation  will  aid  the  enemy — c 
formation   and  proof  on  the 
points: 

(a)  Present  supply  of  natur. 
this  country,  both  crude  and 
tured  in  whatever  form. 

(b)  Present  and  potential 
scrap  rubber. 

«c>  Potential  supply  of  nat 
from  all  sources  for  the  next 

td>  Potential  supply  of  syn 
ber   and   rubber   ^substitutes 
next  2  years. 

(e>  Reduction  in  consump  ion 
may  be  anticipated  from  volint 
tailment  of  unnecessary  motor  • 

<f>   RtHjuirements  in  the  wpy 
ural  and  icrap  rubber  for  reci 
repairing  tires  for  essential  u* 

»g>  Rubber  requirements 
armed  forces  and  for  essentia 
tation  in  connection  with  the 

These  are  all  questions  w 
answered  rather  definitely      I 
before  gasoline  rationing  is  ir 
American  public  Is  entitled 
have  an  .-»:    -^vr  *-  'h-.-     q  : 
the  event    :.  i'   'hr    .:.!   ;  :■  .» 
by  the  correct   i".  -A'  :     ' 
indicates  th  i'  -   n.f  .i  ' 
this  time     f.  r     .i:>^  :;:: 
should     t>      '  vk-  :i     t-  * 
dr-i.-*.c    d>    i:.».-.  ..::e   ra: 
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taken.  P.r^t.  there  should  be  tried  out 
a  voluntary  program  of  limiting  the  use 
of  motor  transpon.ation.  Second,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  collect  and 
utilize  all  scrap  rtibber.  Third,  a  more 
serious  effort  should  be  made  than  has 
been  made  up-to-date  to  develop  syn- 
thetic rubber  from  alcohol.  Fourth,  all 
possible  substitutes  for  rubber  tires 
should  be  studied  and  developed.  Fifth, 
such  stocks  of  new  tires  suitable  for  mili- 
tary use  and  es.sential  transportation  as 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  should  be  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  made  available 
for  necessary  use. 

If.  after  a  sincere  effort  to  meet  the 
situation  has  b<en  made  by  the  ase  of 
the  methods  outlined,  it  appears  that 
further  steps  are  necessary,  then  and 
not  until  then  Nation-wide  gasoline 
rationing  should  t)e  given  consideration. 
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RfsoKitiOn  nt   V  oman  v   Socitt\ 
Christ:  in  ServKe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEANNETTE  RA.NKIN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1942 

Miss  RANKIN  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  on  Friday. 
May  22.  1942.  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  by  the 
assembly  of  the  Woman's  Society  for 
Christian  Service  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

The  Woman's  Society  for  Christian 
Service  came  into  being  2  years  ago  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  upon  the  unification 
of  the  three  main  branches  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  wiiich  united  9,000,000 
Methodists  in  this  country. 

The  Woman's  Division  for  Christian 
Service  has  a  total  membership  of 
1,250,000  Methodist  womtn  from  every 
State  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  largest 
Protestant  organi:iation  of  women  in  the 
world.  The  first  national  assembly  of 
the  organization  was  held  in  Columbus. 
Ohio.  May  19  to  22.  of  this  year.  More 
than  2,000  delegates  from  all  over  the 
country  attended  the  meeting  at  which 
the  resolution  was  adopted. 

In  these  depressing  times,  it  is  difficult 
to  measure  progn^ss.  When  the  people, 
who  profess  Christianity,  are  using  vio- 
lence to  conquer  evil,  we  need  the  en- 
couraging note  that  1.250.000  women  are 
endeavoring  to  accept  their  responsibil- 
ity for  Christian  living. 

When  we  have  defeated  our  enemies, 
I   look   to  these    1,250,000   women,   and 

iu-r  wo:r  ,  "-ho  have  not  found  their 
a  ly  m  a:  .  =:  r.ization,  for  the  under- 
-a:  ;  :..•  i:  :  k;  dwill  that  will  con- 
':b.-    '       I    51.    organization   of   a 
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I  believe  this  re.solution  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  Congress: 

RrSOLUnON  ADOPTTD  on  miDAT,  MAY  22,  1942. 
IN  COLUMBUS.  OHIO,  BY  THE  ASSEMBLY  <NA- 
TIO.VAL  MEETING)  OT  THE  WOM.^NS  SOCIETY 
or  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE  OF  THE  METHODIST 
CHURCH  > 

1.  (A)  That  the  assembly  (national  meet- 
ing) of  the  Woman's  Society  of  Christian 
Service  of  the  Methodist  Church  petition  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the 
Congress  to  use  their  powers  to  remove  alco- 
holic beverages  and  other  vices  in  and  adja- 
cent to  camp*  and  training  centers. 

(B)  That  they  be  petitioned  to  take  con- 
trol of  the  dLstllled  liquors  now  In  storage 
and  convert  them  into  materials  needed  In 
the  national  emergency. 

(Ci  That  they  be  further  petitioned  to 
convert  the  factories  which  have  been  en- 
gaged In  the  distilling  of  alcoholic  beverages 
Into  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  prod- 
ucts needed  in  the  present  emergency 

2.  That  each  delegate  and  visitor  at  this 
assembly  be  called  upon  to  write  the  Presi- 
dent and  her  representatives  in  Congress, 
urging  their  support  of  Senate  bill  860  (Shep- 
pard  bill) . 

3  That  each  delegate  and  visitor  be  urged 
to  demand  the  enforcement  of  the  May  Act 
in  her  local  community 

4.  That  the  communications  concerning 
these  matters  go  to  Congress  with  the  defi- 
nite request  that  they  be  read  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM  wK.S 

OF 

HON  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1942 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  country  there  is  a  deep  interest 
in  the  subjects  of  money  and  taxation. 
Thoughtful  citizens  are  demanding  more 
information  in  their  effort  to  interpret 
the  trends  of  the  present  and  to  antici- 
pate the  consequences  of  the  Govern- 
ment's monetary  policies.  J.  H.  Eby. 
prominent  mining  engineer  and  student 
of  world  politics,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  has 
prepared  a  treatise  dealing  with  the 
intent  of  the  founding  fathers  to  estab- 
lish bimetallic  standards,  the  drift  away 
from  the  plan,  the  result  on  our  national 
economy  of  crafty,  foreign  financial 
schemes,  the  cause  of  depressions,  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  the" Federal  Reserve 
Act,  and  other  facts  pertinent  in  reply  to 
questions  that  are  being  raised.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  Congress  I 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Eby's  discassion  and  I  commend  it  for 
study  and  reflection. 

Spok^.nl.   W  a-H  . 

June  6,  1942. 
Hon.  Compton  I.  Whiti:. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D    C. 
DcAR   Compton:    I    have   been   doing   some 
reading  lately  supplementing  wl-    *    I       ;'.      i 
the  nineties  when  at  college  on  Uit  suojtc  of 
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money  In  the  United  States  and  am  submit- 
ting herewith  a  brief  with  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  it. 

Flist.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  in- 
tended that  the  base  for  all  business  and 
commerce  should  be  coin  as  the  standard  of 
measure  of  value.  All  of  them  believed  in 
bimetallsm  u.?ing  both  gold  and  silver.  Evi- 
dence shows  that  there  was  not  a  dissenting 
voice  among  them. 

Second.  Alexander  Hamilton  drew  up  the 
charter  for  the  F*rst  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  provided  for  tlie  Issuance  of 
paper  bank  notes  providing,  however,  that  It 
must  be  redeemable  upon  demand  In  United 
States  coin. 

Third.  The  Supreme  Court  declared  it  un- 
constitutional until  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
decided  favorably  on  the  grounds  that  that 
which  was  not  specifically  forbidden  under 
the  Constitution  nor  provided  for  by  it  was 
not  unconstitutional,  provided  however.  It 
was  not  contrary  to  its  spirit  and  purpose. 

That  is  how  we  got  the  first  interest-bear- 
ing currency,  but  the  charter  provided  that 
the  notes  must  be  redeemable  on  demand 
in  United  States  coin.  The  only  paper  cur- 
rency today  which  complies  with  the  derision 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  is  the  silver  cer- 
tificates. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  of  America  was 
a  comparatively  poor  country  with  its  re- 
sources undeveloped,  depending  upon  com- 
merce and  the  sale  of  its  raw  material  to 
obtain  the  gold  and  silver  needed  for  coin, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  balance  of  trade 
was  in  its  favor  that  it  could  accumulate 
any.  When  the  balance  was  against  It  the 
gold  and  silver  went  out. 

Fifth.  While  England  was  the  principal 
market  and  largest  Importer  of  our  products, 
her  bankers  saw  to  It  that  the  balance  of 
trade  was  not  too  much  in  ou'-  favor.  After 
she  lost  us  as  colonies,  whose  resources  were 
to  be  exploited  for  her  benefit,  she  then 
sought  to  hamper  our  freedom  to  trade  where 
we  chose,  which  resulted  in  the  War  of  1812. 
The  next  move  was  to  sell  us  her  manufac- 
tured products,  to  invest  her  capital  in  our 
development  of  resources,  and  thereby  make 
good  what  she  lost  by  the  Revolution.  It 
was  through  the  bankers  that  this  was 
worked  and  in  fact  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
control  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  her 
power  to  exploit  other  nations  and  peoples 
through  her  bankers.  The  Investment  of 
English  money  in  American  railroads  and 
enterprises  reached  a  high  in  the  seventies 
and  eighties  Tlie  returns  on  these  invest- 
ments and  the  interest  on  money  borrowed 
from  English  bankers  was  a  sTious  drain  on 
our  money.  This  above  all  else  was  the 
reason  for  demonetizing  silver  to  keep  a 
strangle  hold  on  us.  their  debtor  nation. 

The  case  of  the  Economists'  National  Com- 
mittee is  based  principally  on  the  fact  that 
the  English  bankers  have  barred  its  use  in 
International  exchange  with  the  result  gold 
having  to  bear  the  entire  burden  and  the 
silver  has  to  remain  in  this  country,  creating 
a  surplus  of  silver  and  a  shortage  of  gold. 

So,  while  we  won  our  political  Independence 
and  freedom  to  trade  on  the  seas  with  whom 
ever  we  choose,  the  entire  history  of  Ameri- 
can currency  has  been  a  losing  struggle 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  until 
the  election  of  McKinley  in  1896  when  we 
surrendered  abjectly  to  the  English  bankers. 
It  was  not  a  partisan  political  proposition 
at  all  If  you  read  the  history.  McKlnlcy 
himself  when  in  Congress  had  voted  in  favor 
of  silver,  but  the  bankers  put  the  screws 
on  us.  making  bimetallsm  seem  impracticable. 
In  fact,  it  could  not  work  and  in  a  Shylcck 
spirit  the  English  bankers  and  their  Amer- 
ican stooges  demanded  "their  pound  of 
flesh,"  gold,  alone  for  International  settle- 
ments. The  popular  will  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of   the   American  people  was  opposed 
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to  giving  this,  but  It  was  relentlessly  forced 
upon  them.  The  bankers  in  the  United 
States  fell  for  It  first  and  were  the  ones  to 
work  up  the  reasons  why  bimetallsm  was 
ImpractlcEble  and  then  proceeded  to  do  so. 

^rhe  fact  is  now  we  are  no  longer  a  debtor 
Nation,  we  have  gone  off  the  gold  standard 
when  we  repudiated  our  pledge  on  the  gold 
certificates  to  pay  them  In  gold  upon  de- 
mand, and  it  was  only  because  England  did 
the  same  and  we  did  not  have  the  inde- 
pendence to  stand  on  our  own.  W.th  lease- 
lend  we  are  making  a  present  to  England, 
returning  good  for  evU.  to  the  country  whose 
bankers  demanded  "the  pound  of  flesh"  and 
we  gave  it  to  them. 

Sixth.  The  popular  demand  was  re.'^pun- 
slble  for  the  wildcat  State  banking  currency 
and  Issued  by  locally  controlled  t»anks  who 
sought  the  profit  of  a  currency  which  paid 
them  interest  whUe  of  doubtful  soundness. 
The  first  United  States  bank  passed  out  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  second  United  States 
bank,  with  a  better  protected  currency. 
This  plan,  while  safe,  was  looked  upon  bs 
placing  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  money  lenders  and  Andrew  Jackson 
knocked  It  out  and  a  state  of  chaos  followed 
so  far  as  paper  currency  as  a  cliculating 
medium  is  concerned.  Gold  and  silver  alone 
could  be  relied  upon. 

Seventh.  The  Civil  War  period,  where  ne- 
cessities of  the  struggle  forced  the  Govern- 
ment to  sidestep  entirely  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  Truly.  "Necessity  knows 
no  law."  This  led  to  such  a  departure  from 
the  intent  of  the  Constitution  that  we  have 
never  gotten  back  to  It.  As  the  English  Shy- 
locks  saw  It  to  their  own  gain,  they  de- 
manded gold  for  their  exports  to  us,  which 
we  needed  badly.  There  was  no  letiso-lcnd 
about  it,  but  pay  on  the  spot  with  the  yellow 
metal  The  financing  of  the  war  with  the 
Confederacy  to  save  the  Nation  from  disin- 
tegration taxed  its  resources  to  the  breaking 
limit.  The  war  cost  the  Union  22 'i  percent 
of  the  national  wealth  of  the  North.  This 
was  considered  a  record-breaking  sacrifice, 
and  the  oldtimers  who  had  lived  and  fought 
through  it  never  got  over  talking  about  it 
during  the  seventies,  eighties,  and  nineties. 
It  was  a  mighty  serious  matter  to  them,  but  it 
was  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  what  we 
face  now  In  the  world-wide  war  We  have 
already  gone  in  over  one-third  of  our  national 
wealth  and  may  go  to  even  three-fourths. 

Gold  and  silver  were  never  withdrawn  from 
circulation  but  commanded  a  premium  and 
were  hoarded.  The  State  bank  circulation  of 
depreciated  paper  practically  pa.ssed  out. 
First  legal-tender  notes  were  Issued  (green- 
backs), merely  promises  tc  pay  in  coin  at  no 
definite  time.  These  were  convertible  into 
7.3-percent  bonds  These  were  increased  in 
volume.  Just  merely  I  O  U's.  It  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  temporary  exf>edient,  unconsti- 
tutional but  a  matter  of  necessity. 

The  National  Bank  Act  was  passed  in  1863- 
64.  which  eliminated  the  State  banks  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  raising  money  by  the 
sale  of  bonds,  requiring  the  banks  to  pur- 
chase them,  but  it  gave  them  the  power  to 
Issue  national-bank  notes  as  a  circulating 
currency.  The  Government  bonds  were  put 
up  as  collateral  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 
I  watched  a  national-bank  president  In  the 
late  seventies  make  money,  as  I  called  it  then, 
by  signing  his  name  on  $100,000  face  value 
of  them. 

The  old  State  bank  notes  were  supposed 
to  have  as  collateral  specie  to  enable  redemp- 
tion on  demand,  although  few  of  them  did. 
When  that  was  the  basis  of  paper  currency. 
It  yielded  interest  to  the  bank  of  Issue  when 
it  was  given  as  a  loan,  the  specie  collateral 
none.  With  national-bank  notes  the  col- 
lateral first  paid  Interest  as  Government 
bonds,  then  when  loaned  out  the  borrower 
paid    interest    again.     It    might    have    been 


poasible  to  thereby  lower  the  interest  rate 
to  the  borrower,  and  in  one  case  I  know  of, 
the  borrower  benefited  by  receiving  k  loan 
for  as  low  as  3  percent  on  demand  notes 
Without  any  collateral   required 

Just  the  same  t'.ie  double  interest  charge 
on  national-bank  notes  was  unlvers!\lly 
known  and  bitterly  denounced  and  fought 
in  politics.  Thus  the  Greenback  and  Pcpu- 
list  Parties  were  the  product  of  this  reseut- 
ment. 

Eight.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1914 
EUbsmuted  Federal  Reserve  notes  which 
were  to  be  protected  by  at  lea.«t  one-third  of 
their  face  value  in  "gold  or  other  lawful 
money,"  and  the  remaining  collateral  se- 
curity consist  of  "notes  and  bUls  accepted 
for  rediscount  " 

Dwlght  M  Btebbins,  at  that  time  cashier 
of  the  American  National  Bank,  Virginia, 
Minn  .  has  been  a  student  of  banking  all  of 
his  life,  studied  first  the  plan  submitted  by 
the  National  Monetary  Commis^^•<ln.  known 
as  the  Aldrlch  plan,  and  then  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  when  proposrd  and  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  banker  by 
pamphlet,  found  the  weak  link  in  It  and 
warned  the  bankers'  convention  of  Mlnne- 
stita.  It  was  in  the  "bills  accepted  for  re- 
discount." It  was  Just  Ibis  that  is  con- 
sidered responsible  for  the  depression  of 
1933. 

Federal  Reserve  notes  are  Interest-bearing 
currency  as  much  as  national-bank  notes 
were,  even  if  It  Is  not  quite  rb  patent. 

Ninth.  Since  the  "33  depression  the  re- 
demption In  gold  or  specie  payment,  un- 
less It  be  In  silver,  is  froEen.  Gold  as  froeen 
has  been  revalued  in  order  to  bolster  the 
collateral  and  then  lias  been  taken  out  of 
circulation  as  currency.  In  fact  it  l»  for- 
bidden and  the  gold  miner  cannot  take  his 
gold  to  the  mint  and  receive  it  coined,  and 
he  would  be  Jailed  for  using  It  as  did  the 
'49er8  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  So  Just 
forget  about  gold  as  a  collateral;  it  la  that 
in  name  only  and  not  In  substance. 

Thus  today  we  have  Federal  Reserve  notes 
with  "notes  and  bills  accepted  for  redis- 
count" and  Government  aecuriilea,  none  of 
which  are  paj'able  In  gold  on  demand.  It  is 
as  Stebbins  jwinted  out,  capable  of  indefi- 
nite expansioti,  which,  11  punctured,  would 
collapse  as  it  did  In  1929-33.  The  silver  cer- 
tificates and  dollars  are  the  only  currency 
which  is  within  the  purpose  and  Intent  of 
the  writers  of  the  Constitution 

The  only  saving  feature  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  notes  Is  that  the  entire  twnklng 
system  of  the  country  is  bound  together  as 
a  unit  witli  the  stronger  to  uphold  the 
weaker,  but  that  did  not  save  us  in  1933 

What  do  we  face?    Will  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act    meet   It?     Specie   payment  of   currency 
except  of  silver  certificates  is  gone.     During 
the  Civil  War  gold  and  sliver  never   passed 
out  of  circulation  entirely;  the  demands  of 
honest     conscience      constantly     demanded 
specie  payment.    Repudiation  waa  unthought 
of,  even  the  demands  of  English  bankers  for 
paj-ment  In  gxild  regardless  of  Its  effect  upon 
us  was  met.     We  are   taking   the  first   step 
toward  communism  and  the  quicker  we  take 
our   medicine   the   better.     Taxation   to   the 
very  bone  and  bonds  are  the  only  salvation. 
It  'should  have  been   that  way  In  the  Civil 
War  If  there  had  not  been  profiteers.     Now 
there  must  l>e  none  of  It     After  the  World 
War  Russia  was  an  Ishmael  of  the  nations. 
Facing  the  world  without  a  friend,  it  over- 
threw all  the   rights  of  property  and  tradi- 
tions of   ownership   to   substitute   for   them 
the  obligation  of  stewardship.    It  was  a  most 
unpromising  undertaking  and  we  were  ntim- 
bered  with  tJie  doubters  and  fearful  of  the 
conaequencc!}  to  the  world  order  of  its  success. 
Today  that  same  Russia  is  the  hope  of  our 
aalvalion  from  the  bonds  of  a  worse  tyranny 
than  wblcb  baa  never  faced  humanity.     It 
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!    interested   in  the  percentage  of  Illiteracy  In 
Icwa  from  1840  to  1870. 
In  1840   (the  firft  year  Illiteracy  sutlstlcs 
I    were    included    In    the    census    reports)    the 
'    percentage  of  illiteracy  In  Iowa  was  2  6  per- 
cent.   In  1850  It  w:is  4  2  percent,  and  In  1860 
and   in  1870.  3  percent 

The     word     •illiteracy"     throughout     the 
United    States    census    reports    from    which 


these  statistics  were  compiled,  "comprehends 
all  persons  who  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
or  who  can  read  but  not  write." 

I  append  the  statistics  on  school  years  com- 
pleted, from  the  1940  census. 
Very  cordially  yours. 

J.  W.  Studebaker. 

Commissioner . 
U  S  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  virtue  of  that 
form  of  political  organization  which  is 
called  a  republic  is  the  fact  that  in  it  the 
people  are  sovereign.  They  are  not  gov- 
erned: they  govern.  Education  is.  there- 
fore, fundamental  in  a  republic.  The 
very  survival  of  popular  government  de- 
pends on  the  intelli.cent  behavior  of  the 
people.  It  is.  therefore,  a  distinction  of 
the  highest  order  for  the  people  of  a 
State  to  rank  first  in  literacy.  Speed  the 
day  when  illiteracy  may  be  unknown  in 
every  State  in  the  Union. 
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f:::knsion  of  rem.\rks 
HON,  GORDON  C.-KNFiELD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday .  June  11.  1942 

Mr.    r  \nf:    :  :^,    Mr.    Speaker,    our 
Presideni  a::a  v.uxnmander  in  Chief  has 


extended  a  warm  hand  of  welcome  to 
King  George  II  of  Greece  as  he  arrives 
in  Washington  to  describe  the  brave 
stand  of  his  people  against  Axis  invaders, 
and  give  assurance  Greece  is  in  the  figh: 
to  stay.  The  House  of  Representatives 
will  extend  an  equally  warm  welcome? 
and  salute  when  the  King  is  presented 
next  Monday. 

Men  and  women  of  Greek  extraction 
are  prominent  in  the  life  of  almost  every 
American  community.  Naturally  liberty 
loving,  they  are  playing  an  important 
part  in  our  military  effort.  One  of  our 
finest  patriotic  organizations  is  the 
Ahepa.  composed  of  people  of  Hellenic 
descent.  In  my  district.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton Chapter,  named  after  him  who 
founded  Paterson.  N.  J..  150  years  ago. 
is  most  active  in  every  effort  for  the  good 
and  welfare  of  America.  I  shall  present 
their  greetings  to  the  King  who.  as  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  said  editori- 
ally last  night,  refused  to  be  "a  help- 
le.ss  puppet  of  unconscionable  masters" 
and  inspired  liberty-loving  people  every- 
where. 
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The  editorial  is  as  foiluws: 

KING    GEORGE    n 

Washington  today  pays  homage  to  the  man 
who  Ifd  his  courageous  people  in  one  of 
World  War  No  2  s  epic  stands  against  Axis  in- 
vadeis.  He  is  King  George  II  of  Greece,  who. 
as  a  reluctant  refugee  from  his  stricken 
homeland,  has  not  for  one  moment  relaxed 
his  tight  for  eventual  liberation  of  his  gallant 
subjects 

King  George  symbolizes  the  glorious  Greek. 
Had  he  cliosen  the  easy  way  cut  rather  than 
face  the  virtually  inevitable  consequences  of 
honorable  res. stance  he  might  tcday  still  be 
In  his  palace.  But  he  would  have  been  a 
helpless  puppet  of  unconscionable  masters, 
and  his  peoples  burning  hopes  for  freecom 
wcuid  have  been  ruthlessly  smothered.  In- 
stead King  George  chose  to  stage  another 
Thermopylae,  which,  though  temporarily  d  s- 
afiirous,  iias  a^^'^ured  him  of  an  honored  place 
in  the  history  of  freemen  and  has  ass^ured 
his  unfortunate  country  of  an  honored  place 
at  the  council  tables  when  the  day  of  reckon- 
Ing  comes. 

The  Greek  monarch  stayed  with  his  people 
to  the  very  la  t.  urging  them  on  even  when 
all  hope  of  victory  long  since  had  gone.  In- 
deed, he  would  not  leave  until  convinced  by 
his  aides  that  his  ov/n  personal  capture  ty 
the  Nazis  was  imminent.  German  parachut- 
ers  were  dropping  all  around  lilm  at  Crete 
when  he  finally  slipped  thioush  the  line^, 
disguised  as  a  peasant,  and  succeeded  In  es- 
caping to  Egypt. 

Today  Washington  proudly  welcomes  him 
as  a  King  in  deed  as  well  as  title,  whose  ex- 
ample Is  an  inspiration  not  alone  to  his  own 
people  but  to  liberty-loving  men  everywhere. 
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REMARKS 


OF 

Hi  A    Fi'ANK  I   iiOi; 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday ,  June  11.  1942 

Mr,  HOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  weeks  our  colleacucs  have 
been  telling  us  about  old-age  pensions  and 
about  how  everyone  and  everybody  is  in 
favor  of  pensions. 

We  have  learned  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people  are 
in  favor  of  Government  pensions:  that 
the  President  favors  action  on  pensions; 
that  the  V:ce  President  favors  pensions; 
and  we  know  that  Congress,  too,  favors 
action  on  pensions. 

I  am  very  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  just 
came  from  a  meeting  of  long-visioned 
men  and  women  who  are  determined  that 
we  arc  going  to  have  action  right  now  on 
old-age  pensions. 

The.se  stalwarts  have  decided  that  they 
are  going  to  keep  faith  with  the  boys  over 
there  by  doing  something  now  for  their 
mothers  and  dads  here:  that  we  really 
mean  business  when  we  say  we  are  fight- 
ing for  freedom;  and  that  we  are  going  to 
take  world  leadership  in  this  fight  for 
freedom  by  setting  free  now  our  senior 
citizens. 

STRONG   SEI^TIMENT 

The  scene  is  psychologically  set  for 
Improving  the  old-age  pension  system — 
Members  of  Congress  have  b*  en  more 


receptive,  reflecting  the  general  insist- 
ence of  the  public  for  action  this  session 
of  Congre.ss  on  old-age  pensions. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  in  Congress 
which  reflects  the  incessant  and  growing 
demand  for  a  more  decent  old-age  pen- 
sion is  that  something  must  be  done  and 
something  will  be  done  this  session  of 
Congress  for  the  senior  citizens. 

Indicating  this  strong  sentiment  for 
action  on  pen.'^ions  this  session,  roughly 
more  than  100  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress.  Some  of  these  bills  deal 
directly  with  pensions;  others  deal  with 
other  phases  of  social  security,  as  ampli- 
fying the  existing  set-up  to  be  more  in- 
clusive; administrative  improvements; 
and  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  the  crippled, 
and  so  forth.  The  latter  groups  include 
some  of  the  aged. 

VNITKD     ACTION 

I  want  to  invite  all  Members  who  are 
interested  in  proving  to  the  world  that 
democracy,  despite  the  war.  still  flour- 
ishes here,  and  that  we  arc  trying  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  democracy  to  all  our 
citizens,  to  invite  all  of  you  who  have  not 
yc-t  signed  discharge  petition   No.   7   to 
bring  H.  R.  1036  on  the  floor  for  action 
on  old-age  pensions,  to  pleate  sign  it  now. 
Whether  you  agree  with  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  is  not  important  now — if  you 
disagree  with  those  provisions  or  some  of 
those  provisions,  the  discharge  petition  is 
so  phrased  as  to  permit  amendments. 
The  important  thing  is  that  you  prepare 
to  sign  now.  to  hasten  action  on  pensions 
this  session   of  Congress.     Contrary   to 
prevailing  opinion  this  bill  is  subject  to 
amendment  when  called  up  on  the  floor 
after   the   discharge   petition   has   been 
signed. 

I  further  want  to  urge  the  C.  I.  O..  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  the 
farmer's  union,  and  all  other  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  interested  in  old- 
a-ze  pensions,  to  support  this  movement 
foi  action  on  pensions  this  se.ssicn  by  urg- 
ing their  friends  in  Congress  to  support 
this  move. 

This  united  action  will  prove  to  the 
world  that  we  mean  business  when  .we 
say  that  we  are  fighting  for  freedom  and 
that  we  will  take  the  lead  in  leading  the 
common  man  of  the  world  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  misery,  want,  and  poverty 
into  the  promised  land  of  abundance. 

We  have  set  the  dead  line  for  signing 
the  discharge  petition  No.  7.  known  as 
the  Townsend  petition,  as  June  16, 
whch  is  next  Tuesday.  At  noon  of  that 
day  all  those  interested  in  old-age  pen- 
sions should  if  they  have  not  already 
signed  meet  in  the  well  of  the  House  in 
the  Capitol  and  march  up  and  sign,  so 
that  we  will  have  the  required  number 
to  have  this  bill  voted  on  at  this  session. 
It  is  worthy  to  note  that  after  the  218th 
signature  is  attached  to  the  petition  that 
no  other  signatures  are  accepted.  So  it 
is  important  that  you  be  there  In  time 
and  sign  or  you  may  not  have  your  name 
on  the  petition. 

G?t  your  name  on  the  discharge  peti- 
tion No.  7  so  that  the  senior  citizens  will 
know  how  you  feel.  Remember  that  they 
will  cast  the  votes  this  year,  because  the 
younger  boys  and  people  are  in  the  armed 
forces  and  may  not  vote. 


The  old  people  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  this  election. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  give  us 
a  post-war  program  which  will  help  take 
up  the  shock  that  is  bound  to  come  at 
that  time. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  GFORGE  W   NC^RKJ^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1942 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  App<'ndix  of  the  Record  the  remarks 
of  David  E.  Lilienthal.  Chairman  of  the 
Tv>nncssee  Valley  Authority,  before  the 
Chattanooga  Rotary  Club,  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Ttnn  ,  on  May  21,  1942. 

There  b<Mng  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

La-t  Monday.  May  18.  was  the  ninth  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  by  the  President  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  As  we  enter 
the  tenth  year  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, it  Is  a  good  Id.a  to  take  some  bear.ni^s 
to  see  how  far  we  have  feone,  to  ascertain  why 
we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  have,  and  to  B^l^ 
ourselves  some  questions  about  the  immedi- 
ate future  The  full  membership  of  the  Ten- 
nc8<:ee  Valley  Authority  Board  Is  here  tixlay 
to  join  with  me  in  this  method  of  ot»ervlng 
thi-  important  anniverpary  week 

That  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished 
In  these  past  9  years  no  one  will  try  to  galn- 
s:iy.  There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  labor  that 
po:nt.  In  that  time,  a  whole  series  of  dams 
has  been  built  Thousands  of  miles  of  trans- 
mission Unrs  have  been  constructed;  a  navi- 
gable waterway  has  been  built  and  Is  almost 
completed:  the  danger  from  disastrous  floods 
has  been  diminished  and  brought  within  con- 
trol of  local  communities  You  have  only 
to  look  alx)Ut  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  see 
tl  e  specific  accomplishments  wrought  on  the 
land  in  these  9  years. 

Wliat  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  baa 
accomplished  is  rather  well  known.  How  the 
work  has  been  done  is  al.so  rea.sonably  well 
known  Observers  of  the  Tennessee  VBlley 
Authority,  those  here  in  the  valley  and  thou- 
sands of  visitors  to  tlie  valley,  are  gtneraliy 
In  agreement  8tx>ut  the  quality  o'  the  work 
that  has  been  done  You  have  recognized 
the  engineers,  administrators,  accountants, 
scientists  of  various  kinds,  as  men  of  stand- 
ing and  ability  You  have  observed  that  al- 
m'  St  without  exception  there  has  been  a  hlch 
morale  among  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
forces.  The  work  that  has  been  done  ha» 
broken  records  of  speed,  and  tiie  unit  ccsU 
compare  favorably  with  public  or  private 
work  anywhere  under  any  circumstances. 
B-ime  important  new  records  have  been  set 
up  in  various  fields.  I  think  It  is  a  fair  gen. 
eralizallon  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  has  been  efficient 
and  effective;  that  the  organization  and  lu 
work  have  l>een  hon'  st  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized by  friend  and  critic  alike. 

How  did  these  things  happen?  What  are 
the  metliods  of  admlnlf  tration  that  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  has  followed  from 
the  day  of  Its  first  board  meeting  down  to 
this  moment?  These  are  Important  ques- 
tions for  us  to  discuss  For  the  accjmplihh- 
meuis  oX  the  Temiessee  Valley  Autiiority  In 
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based     upon     certain     fundamental 
written  into  the  Tfiinesst-e  Valley  A\i 
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c^uiU  be  ut  iJt-t-p«-r  iLiitt-rii  to  >ou  uik 
pe-'ple  who  live  in  the  Tennessee  V; 

FvT  we  must  remrmber  that  the 
the  Tennessee  Valley  reijlon  is  now  i 
ably  bound  up  with  the  future  of 
uesaee  Valley  Aurhorlty     The  kind  of 
aee  Valley  Authority  we  have  detern 
a  large  measure  the  kind  of  Tet 
we  have      If   the  Tennes***  Va  ^ 

ahoulrt    become    pvlitlc*   ridv  : 
btcome  bound  up  in  the  eiui  •  —  rc^'. 
bureaucratic   methods,  it   Is  not  mei 
Tennessee    Valley    Authority    that   w 
hamstrung  and  crippled     It  Is  the  T< 
Valley  rp>jlon  and  its  people    It  u<  yr 
nei»a    Vf'vir  industry    your  cities  that 
thr  •"     • 

N  .  ,        ,  i.-.nfrre«.»  and  the 

delib*'mtel>    aid    intetitionalU 
Tinne.'scw  Valley  Authuriry  tu  • 
kind  of  Oovemment  aijency     The  fl 
•ag*  of  the  President  to  the  Oingre: 
the     Tennessee     Valley     Authority 
thea*  word.«    "I  therefore*' 
grraa  leRtalatior  to  creftfe    , 
Ai^thority     a    < 
p<'wer  of   Oiivi  •  . 

flexibility   and   inttintive  of   a   priv 
priM "      And    whan    the    bill    «:«»    , 
ri'luirvMilonal  ronf«r*i>ce  commit  tre 
Ihiu  on  thi>  Tennaaaee  VnUey  Auth>  - 
tlira*  Wt>tit«   mitfht    «rll   he   *et    up 

a*    • 

to 

reader  ^ 

•  We    :.  ,.  t    up    a    Ir 

framework  but  not  to  enca%»  It  In 
laiive  strnitjacket  We  intend  that 
poration  Tenneaaee  Vallet  Autlmri 
hi>  o    of    the    e    ■ 

rl«  fa   privatt- 

The   basic   p<^licten  that   mu.tt    gu 
na.x8ee  VaKey  Authority  are  not  for 
ncasee  Vallev  Authority  directors  n» 
dividual  Members  of  Congress  but 
greiw  as  a  bodv  In  determine      In  s 
rary  -luch  :  ■   e  determ 

lie  policy  '  iected 

Uvea.      In    setting    up    the    bi<s';C 
Valley    Authcnty    polices    of    adml:'. 
Contreys  had  a  choice  of  policy  and 
It    cmild    have    made   Tennessee   Va 
thcrity   either   a    polltlc.illy   mansKe  J 
prise,    or     a     I  enterprii 

gress  made  tlv  n«t   poiit 

agemcnt     By  the  « 
grefS.    Tennessee    \ 
rtcted  to  liae  thtise  methods  that   I 
men  have  developed  over  the  years 
to  get  important  work  done     The 
Valley  Auihoritv  Beard  from   the 
bas  pursued  that  course 

Now    Tennesa.'C    Val>y    Ai  • 
upon  Its  tenth  year     It  is  at  ~ 
this,  when  the  Tennessee  Valley  ha 
a  bulwark  of  w.^r  production,  that  t 
la  concerned   with   proposed  chauc 
Tennease*  Valley   Authority  law 
If    adopted    by    Congress,    destroy 
■    stone    of    business    ma 
h    all    the    Tennessee    V 
innruy  s  accompU.^hments  rest 
pcsals.   now    pending  before   the 
on   Agriculture  and   Forestry  of  the 
are    naturally    enough    viewed    out 
Valley  as  reflect ;nfi;  the  desires  and 
the   wishes  of   the   people  of   the 
Valley      Thus  In    the    recent   debat  > 
Senate     Senator    Vandenbcrg.    of 
made  this  comment — I  quote  from 
eaoBioNU.  Rtcoai)  for  May  6   1942. 

"Mr  Vandknbxic    One  of  the  mos 
ilve   things   to   me    In   this   whole 
Is  the  fact  that  two  Senators  r- 
OC    Xeuuesaec,   in    the    het^rt    .^  . 
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the  Tennesaee  Valley  Authority,  take  the 
position  they  do.  I  am  unable  to  convince 
myself  that  they  would  assault  or  Injure 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority." 

What  are  those  characteristics  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority's  management  that 
have  made  I's  accomplishments  possible,  that 
have  earned  for  It  a  considerable  measure 
of  your  confidence? 

First  is  that  •flexibility  and  Initiative  of 
a  private  enterprise"  referred  to  at  the  very 
beginning  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's 
existence  as  one  of  its  essential  character- 
istics 

Second  Is  the  principle  of  strict  account- 
ability to  all  of  the  public  for  Its  actions 
and  Its  expenditures  Congress  has  expressly 
provided  for  continuous  audit  of  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority's  accounts  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  and  d-.taled 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  reports  to  Con- 
gress on  how  the  publics  money  Is  spent. 
What  do  these  principles  mean  In  prac- 
tice'' A  great  manV  things,  of  course 
Among  them  Is  the  authority  granted  by  law 
to  utilize  the  Ti-nnessee  Valley  Authority's 
revenues  to  insure  the  continuity  of  Us 
operations 

This  authority  to  expend  revenues  Is  not 
something  designed  merely  for  Tennos,see  Val- 
lev Authority  8  convenience.  It  is  your  Insur- 
ance of  continuous   power  service 

Yoti  here  In  Chattanooga  -huainesamen. 
pmfe>»ionnl  m'-n.  and  industrlea- -pay  your 
power  bills  to  the  <  Electric  Pow- 
er B«>«rd      The  CI i\  wtr  Board  in 

turn  each  month  pn\»  iaigr  sums  to  the  rm- 
nPM»ee  V;illrv  Authority  lor  the  power  re- 
ceived from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
M(  re  than  no  ctintrnctors  for  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  p«iwer  are  aimilnrly  paving 
Termeaae**  Vailrv  Authority  for  powrr  Under 
the  present  law  and  prartire,  tluhe  moneys 
that  you.  the  elec  tricity  users  of  the  Tennes- 
aee  Valley.  i«»y  tor  power  supply  the  Tcnnes- 
aee  Valley  Authority  may  use  without  nny 
fxirther  action  by  Congre.ss  to  see  to  It  that 
the  service  you  receive  Is  continuous  and  sat- 
isfactory The  use  of  corporate  Income  to 
maintain  and  continue  the  service  to  those 
who  furnish  that  Income  Is  an  elementary 
business  practice.  That  Is  the  basis  upon 
which  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
been  operating.  The  Tennfssee  Valley  Au- 
thority's revenues  are  now  so  large  that  they 
con.stltute  Insurance  to  you  against  Inter- 
ruptions of  service  that  might  occur  If  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  were  dependent  for 
^11  Its  funds  for  operation  upon  appropria- 
tions from  Congress.  (You  understand,  of 
course,  that  the  situation  Is  different  as  to 
most  capital  outlays,  the  building  of  dams, 
and  so  forth,  since  they  are  based  upon  ap- 
propriated funds  ) 

Suppose  the  proposal  favored  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Senators,  and  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Acrlculture  and  For- 
estry, were  to  become  law  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority's  revenues  received  from  the 
power  board  — and  that  means  from  you — 
money  you  paid  for  service,  could  not  be  used 
(as  It  can  today)  for  that  very  purpose  until 
two  committees  of  Congress  and  two  Houses 
of  Congress  had  given  approval 

The  Tenne^^st-e  Valley  Authority  Board  be- 
lieves that  such  a  change  is  unfair  to  the 
people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  region.  Ycu 
have  paid  for  service  and  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive it  without  any  If's.  and's.  and  but's. 
And  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Beard 
further  says  to  you  with  the  greatest  earnest- 
ness that,  with  all  due  reopen  to  those  w'no 
advance  such  a  proposal,  its  inevitable  effect 
is  to  weaken  if  not  destroy  the  reliance  that 
you  can  place  in  the  continuity  of  power 
supply.  And  to  raise  a  serious  question  atxaut 
power  supply  in  this  region  is  to  strike  a 
blow  against  the  vitals  of  thla  region  and 
endanger  the  profpects  for  the  future  that 
the  people  of  this  valley  envision,  expect, 
and  surely  deserve. 


These  are  not  fanciful  fears.  Nor  are 
these  fears  now  dispelled.  This  very  change 
of  Tennes-ee  Valley  Authority's  law  was  pro- 
posed to  be  attached  as  a  rider  to  the  annual 
appropriation  measure.  It  was  not  actually 
offered  In  that  form.  Therefore,  nothing  in 
the  Senates  recent  actions  bars  Tenness«e 
Valley  Authority  from  the  right,  established 
In  Its  basic  law.  to  expend  its  revenues  to 
provide  continuous  electric  service  But  the 
sword  of  that  proposal  still  hangs  over  this 
valley.  For  though  not  adopted  as  an  appro- 
priation rider,  that  very  proposal  is  still  ac- 
tive and  pending  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

This  Is  now  the  21st  day  of  May  On  mid- 
night of  June  30  a  new  governmental  fiscal 
year  begins  For  several  months  Congress  ha.s 
had  before  It.  and  still  has  before  it,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  appropriation 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  next  June 
30.  That  Is  only  6  weeks  cfl.  Delays  of  2  or  3 
weeks  In  the  consideration  of  congressional 
matters  Is  common,  and  delays  of  several 
months  are  not  unheard  of.  It  so  happens, 
for  example,  that  the  pending  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  appropriation  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  January  22 — 4  months  ago. 
It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  Senator  Huey 
Ix^ng.  of  Louisiana,  staged  a  filibuster  against 
un  appropriation  measure  that  carried  over 
beyond  the  first  of  the  fiscal  year,  so  that  a 
number  of  governmental  agencies  were  with- 
out funds  to  operate  If  It  should  happen, 
as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  law  now 
stands,  that  appropriations  were  not  pnssrd 
us  of  June  30  next,  mnjcr  cunatructiou  would 
stop,  of  course 

Under  war  conditions  that  would  be  tragic. 
But  under  Tennes*ee  Valhy  Authority's  pres- 
ent law  electric  servlci-  to  you  would  go  ri^ht 
on  The  operntlon  of  the  powerhouses  and 
the  substations  and  the  trnn.smlsslon  lines 
that  bring  this  llfe-glvlng  energy  to  Chattn- 
n(X)ga  and  almost  a  half  million  homes  and 
places  of  bu.«lness  and  war  Industries  In  this 
valley  would  not  stop  for  a  flicker  That 
would  go  on  even  thouch  Cungre.«s  had  not 
yet  pas.'sed  our  appropriation  measure,  for 
Congress  set  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
up  on  business  principles.  The  Tenne.ssee 
Valley  Authority  would  simply  take  the 
moneys  that  you  have  paid  for  power  serv- 
ice and  use  them  to  Insure  the  continuity 
of  operations.  That  Is  exactly  what  any 
worth-while  business  would  be  able  to  do. 

But  If  the  proposals  now  pending  were 
adopted,  however,  the  operation  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  powerhouses  would 
slop  unless  funds  had  been  appropriated  by 
midnight  of  June  30.  An  even  more  serious 
consequence  of  such  unbusinesslike  pro- 
crdure  wouM  en.<sue.  The  economic  life  of 
this  region  would  be  throttled  by  the  very 
existence  of  this  kind  of  uncertainty  Busi- 
ness and  industry  cannot  flourish  If  Its  fate 
Is  Immediately  tied  up  with  politics  What 
businessman  would  invest  millions  of  dol- 
lars or  tens  of  thoiusands  of  dollars  in  a  fac- 
tory dependent  upon  electric  power  knowing 
that  every  spring  there  would  be  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  he  wculd  have  power  supply 
on  the  1st  of  July — not  an  occaflonal  uncer- 
tainty but  regular  uncertainty? 

In  the  past  9  years  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  buUt  more  high-tension  trans- 
miss. on  lines  than  have  ever  been  constructed 
by  any  single  organization  anywhere  in  this 
country  in  a  similar  period.  Those  lines  were 
built  to  many  cities  and  industries,  always 
on  a  business  and  engineering  basis.  If  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  should  become 
politlcaliy  manai;ed.  then  e.xperience  shews 
that  quite  irrespective  of  personalities  the 
location  of  transmission  lines  in  the  future 
would  be  determined  on  a  political  basis  A 
city  that  votes  "right."  a  county  that  delivers 
the  "right"  number  of  votes  for  a  particular 
organization  or  candidate,  an  industry  that 
"comes  through."  could  be  rewarded  by  ad- 
vantages   m    the    location    ol    ua^usnxission 
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lines,  though  not  Justified  by  the  business 
facts.  It  means  that  a  city  and  Its  Indus- 
tries that  do  not  vote  for  the  "right"  faction 
or  the  "right"  party  or  the  "right"  candidate 
may  find  that  its  transmission-line  service 
Is  not  kept  up.  that  substations  are  not 
maintained,  service  suffers,  industrial  growth 
•tops. 

In  the  past  9  years  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  awarded  thousands  of  con- 
tracts, aggregating  scores  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. We  have  bought  machinery,  equip- 
ment, bridge  materials,  concrete,  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  articles.  Every  one  of 
those  contracts  was  awarded  on  business 
principles.  Cost,  quality  of  product,  and 
similar  factors  v^ere  the  determining  consid- 
erations. No  one  in  this  country  can  say 
that  he  was  ever  awarded  a  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  contract  because  of  how  he  voted 
or  his  community  voted;  no  one  can  say  that 
he  was  denied  a  contract  because  he  was  not 
In  the  right  camp  politically.  But  put  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  under  political 
management  and  experience  shows  that  such 
contracts  as  these,  running  into  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars,  would  become  potential 
political  rewards.  Political  management 
means  the  granting  of  business  and  political 
favors  in  exchange  for  political  contributions. 
In  the  last  9  years  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  employed  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  men  and  women  and  tcday  has  on 
Us  pay  roll  almi-vst  40.000.  Because  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Is  operated,  as  Con- 
gress Intended,  on  a  bui>lness  basis,  not  one 
of  those  men  or  women  secured  his  place  tor 
pollllcnl  reasons.  The  Tennta.sce  Valley  Au- 
thority law  makes  this  absolutely  mandatory. 
and  Us  violation  punishable  by  removal  of 
the  offending  director  or  ofDclal.  This  prin- 
ciple we  have  scrupulously  followed,  not  90 
or  95  percent  of  the  time,  but  100  percent 
of  the  time. 

Suppose  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authoritj^ 
were  politically  managed  and  Its  engineers 
6c  Iected  because  they  voted  right  or  had 
Iriends  who  were  In  the  right  political  fac- 
tion. How  would  you  like  to  live  downstream 
from  a  dam  the  foundations  of  which  had 
been  tested  by  that  kind  of  engineer?  Hew 
much  could  buslnes.smen  rely  on  the  in- 
dustrial research  results  of  technicians  ap- 
pointed as  a  reward  for  political  services? 

In  the  last  9  years  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  built  6  large  dams,  acquired  6 
more,  and  Is  now  constructing  12.  Each  of 
these  dams  was  located  for  engineering  rea- 
sons. The  cost  of  construction,  the  character 
of  the  foundation,  the  speed  with  which  con- 
struction can  be  accomplished,  the  drainage 
area  affected — these  factual  engineering  con- 
Glderaticns  were  determinative.  Under  a  po- 
litically managed  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
dams  would  be  located  on  the  basis  of  poll- 
tics.  There  has  been  an  effort  In  this  direc- 
tion recently.  The  war  production  chiefs 
called  upon  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
for  recommendations  as  to  additional  emer- 
gency power  supply  for  war  production. 

Responding  to  this  call,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority's  engineers,  headed  by  Col. 
Theodore  B.  Parker,  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  near  Dandridge,  Tenn., 
on  the  French  Broad  River,  known  as  the 
Douglas  project.  That  recommendation  was 
based  upon  the  unanimous  conclusion  of  the 
engineers  that  power  at  that  point  could  be 
made  available  in  about  half  the  time  re- 
quired at  any  other  point  on  the  Tennessee 
River.  The  conclusions  of  Colonel  Parker 
and  his  staff  were  confirmed  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  by  a  noted  private 
utility  engineer  employed  by  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board.  The  War  Production  Board,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  himself,  all  agreed  that 
nowhere  in  the  country  could  so  large  a  block 
of  power  be  secured  so  quickly  as  at  the 
Douglas  site.    In  view  of  the  desperate  emer- 
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gency  of  the  war  and  the  need  for  power  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  project  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress.  This  reliance  upon 
the  engineering  facts  Is  the  business-like  way 
of  approaching  the  question  of  dam  building 
and  the  location  of  dams 

The  Douglas  Dam  is  the  most  Important 
single  factor  in  aluminum  and  hence  In  air- 
craft production  for  the  great  offensive  of 
1943.  Tlie  reasons  behind  its  recommenda- 
tion, the  reasons  it  is  being  built  today  upon 
a  schedule  of  speed  undreamed  of  in  con- 
struction history  anywhere,  are  patriotic 
reasons,  reasons  close  to  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  Americans  everywhere  There  is  irony  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  building  of  the  Douglas 
Dam,  perhaps  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity's greatest  single  contribution  to  the  win- 
ing of  this  war.  that  is  immediately  respon- 
sible for  the  most  dangerous  assault  that  has 
ever  been  made  upon  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  therefore  upon  this  region. 

The  Douglas  Dam — any  dam — must  be  lo- 
cated in  accordance  with  engloecring  and 
economic  facts.  For  the  Tenness^ee  Valley 
Authority  to  depart  from  this  clear  and 
simple  principle,  is  to  lose  its  Integrity.  To 
do  so  In  time  of  war  would  be  to  weaken 
and  undermine  our  fighting  men  on  the 
fronts  of  fredom  the  world  over  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  board  could  not  and 
did  not  allow  political  pressvue  and  threats 
of  reprisal  to  supersede  the  undisputed  engi- 
neering and  war  facts  concerning  Douglas 
Dam.  A  location  of  a  dam  cannot  be  moved 
around  depending  upon  political  .commit- 
ments and  personal  ubllgations  of  anyone, 
whatever  position  he  may  occupy,  from  the 
Prisidcnt  of  the  United  States  down  to  the 
humblest  citizen.  How  long  would  the 
people  of  the  Tennessee  ValUy  have  ccnfl- 
dence  In  anything  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority did.  how  long  would  people  living 
below  these  dams  feel  safe  and  secure,  how 
long  would  war  industries  fed  that  con- 
tinuity of  power  was  assured.  If  engineering 
and  business  facts  would  have  to  yield  time 
after  time  because  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority's board  of  directors  did  not  stand  up 
for  tlie  facts  for  fear  of  pressure  and  the 
threat  of  continuous  personal  abuse? 

We  are  now  in  the  critical  months  and 
weeks  of  a  world-wide  fight  against  tyranny 
and  oppression.  We  face  dangers  that  call 
for  the  last  ounce  of  our  energy  and  nerve 
and  cur  human  resources.  If  we  fight  each 
other,  If  we  engage  In  unnecessary  contro- 
versies among  ourselves,  there  is  Just  that 
much  less  energy  available  to  fight  cur 
enemies.  The  power  of  man  working  in 
unison  and  accord  is  like  the  weep  of  a 
tidal  wave.  We  cannot  have  that  unison  of 
action  If  we  have  to  take  time  out  for  lesser 
controversies. 

In  this  valley  we  have  achieved  a  remark- 
able degree  of  unity  concerning  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  during  these  past  9  years. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  that  someone  does  not 
come  to  one  of  us  and  say.  "In  the  y.-ars  past 
I  wa.s  skeptical  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  opposed  to  what  I  thought  you 
were  undertaking.  My  skepticism  and  fears 
have  given  way  to  approval  and  support." 
There  are  a  number  of  you  here  at  the  meet- 
ing who  have  said  much  the  same  thing. 
Farm  organizations  and  farmers,  labor  or- 
ganizations and  workmen,  businessmen  and 
their  organizations,  to  a  remarkable  degree 
are  united  in  supporting  the  major  objectives 
and  purposes  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. One  does  not  have  to  be  Dr.  Gallup  to 
realize  that  that  support  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  not 
politically  managed,  that  Tennessee  Valley 
Authoritv  has  kept  out  of  politics,  that  poli- 
tics has  been  kept  out  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
lev Authority. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  energies  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  management  are 
strained  to  the  utmost  to  do  this  enormous 


war  Job.  at  the  very  time  when  public  opinion 
should  not  be  distracted  by  private  wars,  a 
major  attack  of  damaging  consequences  has 
been  instituted.  This  is  nothing  less  thaa 
tragic. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Board  and 
our  principal  staff  executives  wish  here  and 
now  to  express  the  hope  to  you  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  who  are  depending  upon 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  that  thla 
effort  to  change  the  fundamentals  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  be  wholly  abandoned. 
In  order  that  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
this  valley  may  concentrate  all  of  tur  ener- 
gies on  the  one  and  only  Job  that  is  worth 
anyone's  time  or  effort  these  days — the  win- 
ning of  tins  war  In  the  shortest  possible  lim* 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  LiNDLEVBECKWORlH 

or  TKXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  U,  1942 

Mr,  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Sponkor.  iin- 
d»>r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tho 
Congressional  RtcoRD,  I  Include  rxcerpta 
from  articles  thai  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
InRlon  EveninR  Star,  May  29.  1942.  which 
p^Mtaln  to  aid  for  veterans: 

Tlie  Senate  Finance  Committee  Kxlay  ap- 
proved a  bill  to  Incrtase  to  $40  a  month  the 
existing  comi^'usation  of  MO  paid  vctcrana 
of  the  fir.st  World  War  with  non-service- 
connected  permanent  and  total  disabilities. 

The  committee  acted  on  a  meiusure  passed 
by  the  House  almost  a  year  ago,  wh.ch  pro- 
vided for  both  the  Increased  and  the  old-age 
pension. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  approved  the  bill,  which  had 
heretofore  been  approved  by  the  Hcu.se. 
Certainly  our  World  War  veteran.s,  our 
Spanish-American    War    veterans,    and 
our  men  in  service  deserve  every  consid- 
eration.  I  am  glad  to  say  in  the  3 '  2  years 
I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have  actively 
and    enthusiastically    supported    every 
measure  to  aid  and  to  raise  the  pay  and 
compensation  of  all  our  veterans,  their 
widows,  and  dependents,  every  measure 
to  aid  and  raise  the  pay  and  compensa- 
tion  of  our   men   in   service   and   ihtir 
dependents.     On   June   8,    1£42.   I   .sup- 
ported H.  R.  7119,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  make  funds  available  to  care  for  any 
dependents  men  in  service   may  have. 
Very  frequently  I  have  been  requested  by 
veterans  or  widows  of  veterans  to  appear 
before  the  Washington  Appeals  Board  of 
the    Veterans'  Administration;    without 
exception,  in  response  to  every  request  I 
have    appeared    personally    before    the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  in  behalf  of 
those  who   requested  me  to  do  so.    In 
every    instance    I    have    endeavored    to 
aid   our   veterans   who   have   sought   to 
receive    hospitalization.     Every     unem- 
ployed veteran  who  has  asked  me  to  aid 
him  in  his  efforts  to  receive  employment 
has    received    my    fullest    cooperation. 
This  statement  is  also  true  of  unem- 
ployed widows    of   veterans.    Always    I 
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have  endeavofd  to  expeditlou.slv 
the  rrquf^ts  of  our  men  in  service  a|nd  the 
relatives  of  our  men  In  service. 
At  thLs  point  I  wish  to  include 
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mm,  the  chairman  of  the  Commi 

World  War  Wierans"  Legislation 

HuT  SI  or  RuTitst.>rTATTvro. 

UNmo  Statis. 

COMMITTU  OM    Woa'..D  WaR 

VrrtaA.Ns  I  tctsiAi: 
Washingivn,  D   C  ,  June  8 

Bon.    LlNDLST    BaiKWiMtTH. 
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I  h«ve  Juirt  r*vurnpd  from  thf  no< 
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th*  S-n«te  adopted  this  «mer. cl- 
an '  a  vo'p  of  M  t"  :iO 
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evrr  had  for  th^  .lervice  men.  and  I 
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the  enthuaiaatiC  support  jrnu  have 
provuion  from  the  wry  bemnning 
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Sincerely  your  friend 

J   E   Rankin 
Chairman  Commtttee  on  Wcyrfd 
War  Veterans    L'gs 
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HON  JOHN  .\1  COFFE  ■ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 

Thursday.Junc  11.  1941 

Mr.    COFFEE    of    Washinc* 
Spr.ilcer.  Hon    Richard  L.  Neulx 
writtt  n  an  interesiinK  article  in  a 
magazine  discussinK  the  mori: 
Citiz^-n^s  of   the   Pacific  coast,  n 
cur  country  is  at  war  with  the  Ax 
article  speaiu  for  itseif.  and  I 
a*  ".pt  to  summarize  or  ar.   '  vi 

article  from  Asia  ma^.. 
;    ..       .i>  follows: 

PACTTTC  rO\ST   MORMF 

(Bj-  Richard  L    NeulXTgrr) 
(Richard    L     Neuber^r.    the 
portfr  of  '        ' 
w«^tern    c 

Tline5    IS  a  membfr  of  ll.e  Orrg'  n  i 
He  writes  authoritatively  and  out  d 
store  of  knowledRe  on  the  Amrncali 
weat   aiid   the  Paciflc  Coast    for   th 
tragaz;ne«.    and    Is    the    author    o| 
txx'ks  ) 

In  the  gray  Oregon  mornlnp  we 
the  freighter  put  out   frm   - 
cJcwn    the   Columbia   River    t 
Its   hull   lay   de«'p  In    the  current, 
down  by  the  tern  fragments  of  il 
engines.    stMndor.ed    lofcf^ing    rail 
•crapped  mining  machinery.     The 
fciddrn    bcreuh    topheavy    pUcs    o: 
uh:ch    re.  'atIv    to    the    ship 

Ciiti!   the  r  was  otit  of  «i?t 

Bitats  dowr.strrnm  we  stocd  on  the 
«•  walked  t>«ck  up  t^e  bank  to 
txiend.  a  Catholic  priest,  said:  "Wi- 
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going  to  use  all  that  against  the  Chinese  now. 
I  wonder  when  they'll  use  It  against  u«'" 

That  was  In  the  era  before  Pearl  Hartwr. 
Todiy.  when  the  scrap  iron  we  aent  JapAn  Is 
bein«  to>M^  back  at  us  with  a  \-engcance  In 
bomljs  and  shell.s.  remembrance  of  such  epi- 
•odes  forms  a  major  factor  in  the  attitude  of 
Amt-rica  s  far  we»tem  Sute«  toward  the  war 
th.it  enRirdlea  the  ijiobe  From  every  port  on 
the  Pacific  aeaboard  vast  quantities  of  scrap, 
lumber,  and  cU  were  shipped  to  Jap.in  during 
the  uiv.isiun  of  China  Now.  with  Americ;ui 
forces  ag'atlng  desperately  at  the  side  of  the 
Chmeae.  the  m«n  and  women  who  live  along 
our  Pacific  Coast  realiae  that  only  a  new. 
bolder  and  more  Imaginative  policy  with  re- 
apect  to  the  lands  acmsw  the  PnciOc  can 
prevent  n  rtTurrence  of  the  pr^•^eut  trug«dy. 
In  the  mmda  of  the  petpie  of  our  weolvrn 
8tal<->  that  policy  Is  taking  ahat.>e. 

As  eiirly  as  1937  lumberjacks  in  OreRon  and 
CaliXom-a  were  referring  to  huge  blocKs  of  nr 
and  spruce  as  Jap  squares.  The  blocks  were 
shipprd  across  tl'.e  ocean,  the  fir  to  go  Into 
Japanese  Ijarracks.  the  spruce  Into  trainer 
planes  Three  years  ago  Con=:re?sman  John 
U.  Corrrr..  wlio  represents  the  Puget  Sound 
pert  of  Taconia.  introduced  «  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
materials  of  war  to  Japan  and  to  prevent 
private  persons  and  corporations  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  from 
rendering  aid  cr  support  to  the  Japanese 
attack  on  China.  State  D.'partment  pres- 
sure choked  the  Ccffee  bill  in  committee. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  in  the  West 
are  difgusted  with  our  State  Dep>  rtment, 
not  only  tsecause  of  the  Iron  shipments  to 
Japan  but  becavise  Japanese  floating  can- 
neries vere  al.cwed  to  h-sh  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands  for  nearly  5  yecrs.  The  Aleutians 
are  the  American  soli  closest  to  Japan  They 
harbcr  strategic  American  bases.  Yet  Jap- 
anese fishing  ve.ssels.  despite  the  practically 
unanimous  protest  of  the  people  of  Alaska, 
were  permitted  to  stand  offshore,  to  cruise 
Into  Innumerable  bays  and  inlets,  to  explore 
the  vital  Bristol  Bay  area. 

The«»e  events  are  not  forgotten  now.  when 
frc^  Alaska  to  Mexico  the  coast  feels  the 
thri.it  of  Japanese  assault— assault  not  on 
Chifia  but  on  the  North  American  Continent. 
the  first  time  la  hisuiry  our  sundown 
bo:»rd  lives  under  the  menace  of  military 
ack  There  have  been  black-outs,  alr- 
ald  Rlarni5.  and  antiaircraft  tjarrages.  Prom 
our  .strategic  Alaskan  buses  American  sailors 
look  acn  ss  only  700  miles  of  sea  to  Japanese 
naval  stat.ons  And.  because  of  these  things. 
the  Pac.flc  coast  Is  convinced  mere  strongly 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Nation  that  the 
old  way  of  doing  business  and  guiding  the 
destiny  of  pe<iples  in  Asia  must  be  finished 
forever. 

I  have  talked  with  westerners  from  E)enver 
to  Sn  Francisco,  from  British  Ctilumbia  to 
San  Dio^o.  Not  one  of  them  fails  to  think 
that  extralemtorial  rights  In  China  mu--t  be 
ended,  that  white  imperialism  in  Asia  muot 
be  forgotten,  that  the  question  of  Hong  Kong, 
for  example.  !s  not  whether  It  will  Ix;  Brit- 
ish or  Japanese,  but  whether  It  will  be  Chi- 
nese or  Jipanese  A  rancher  m  Nevada  said: 
"My  sen  Is  in  the  Air  Corps.  I  m  p 'oud  of 
him.  But  1  don't  want  him  to  fight  and 
rl*k  his  life  to  r  turn  Malaya  to  England. 
I  want  him  to  help  restore  Malaya  to  the 
Malayans.  That  s  the  only  way  were  going 
to  get  permanent  peace  In  Asia  " 

I  am  no  eeopolitician.  I  do  not  know 
whether  oolnions  of  thU  sort  are  practically 
sound  What  I  do  knew  ls  that  virtually 
everyone  in  the  West  holds  them.  The  pevjple 
of  the  Pac  flc  sU ;»  lock  out  across  the  trou- 
bled PaciJic  stirred  by  the  first  great  war  In 
its  history,  and  they  are  convinced  beyond 
the  si  ghtest  doubt  that  the  one  alternative 
to  Japanese  tyranny  Is  rule  by  the  people  of 
A.«;.a.  "by  the  Chinese,  by  the  Malayans,  by 
the  Indonesians.  In  Idaho  a  forest  rai:ger 
expressed  a  common  sentiment:  "Look  at  the 
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F.llplnos.  They  have  fought  at  the  -^  i^  -^f 
our  soldiers  l)ecause  we  treated  them  v  ..  ai^L. 
assured  tbem  of  complete  Independence. 
That  s  got  to  be  clone  In  all  the  other  parts  of 
Asia,  especully  In  India  And  we've  got  to 
promise  the  Chinese  that  we  re  going  to  get 
out  of  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong." 

Probably  no  other  section  has  been  so 
rocked  by  the  war  as  the  far  West  Lt. 
Gen.  John  L  De  Witt  la  virtually  a  military 
governor  of  the  region.  On  his  orders  foot- 
ball games,  outdoor  spectacles,  and  horse 
races  have  been  summarily  canoeied.  He 
new  U  directing  the  enforced  migration  In- 
land of  125.000  Japane.-^  inhabiuni«.  citizens 
and  aliens  alike.  Suawberrles  and  tomatues 
h.-^ve  shriveled  and  wilted  In  hundrcdd  of 
fields  a.<  Japanese  truck  gardeners  have  been 
mnve<l  from  the  seaboard  to  colonies  deep  m 
the  Sierras,  Blackouts  have  dimmed  cities 
and  towns  as  far  In^n  the  sea  as  Boise.  Idaho, 
where   Senator    Borah   lived 

The  cotist  is  determined  and  resentful.  But 
there  Is  no  hysteria,  as  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  few  attacks  on  the 
Japanese  population.  The  pres-s  has  played 
a  helpful  role  In  this  rej-pect,  with,  of  course, 
the  lone  exception  of  Hearst.  Whenever  there 
has  l)een  a  likelihccxl  of  mob  violence  against 
local  Japanese,  cooler  head.«  have  pointed  out 
that  American  soldiers,  workmen,  and  civil- 
ians are  prisoners  In  Japan.  To  make  them 
suffer  for  the  recklessne.ss  of  their  country- 
men in  safe  places  would  be  cruel,  indeed. 

Fortunately  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and 
the  coast  in  particular.  General  De  Witt  has 
proved  an  able,  level-headsd  commandant. 
The  Japanese  migration,  a  ticklish  situation 
at  best,  has  t)ecn  bandied  with  great  skill 
and  understanding.  The  Japanese  them- 
selve-s,  many  of  them  Innocent  victims  of  their 
homelands  treachery,  have  praised  General 
De  Witt's  direction  of  the  heglra.  When  the 
migrants  arrived  at  M;inzanar.  In  the  moun- 
tains, they  found  hot  stew  and  pie  waiting 
for  them  Quarters  are  plain  but  clean.  The 
general  recognizes  that  this  mass  movement 
sliifts  the  Innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty,  and 
he  also  knows  that  there  are  American  pris- 
oners In  Japan. 

The  far  West  Is  a  long  way  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  as  far  away  as  Iceland  or  the 
Azores.  The  Japanese  migration  has  l>een 
conducted  with  singular  success  because  com- 
plete authority  was  vested  from  the  start 
with  General  De  Witt  This  v.a.s  done  at  the 
recommendation  of  John  J.  McCloy,  Assistant 
S.'cretary  of  War,  who  flew  out  from  Wash- 
ington to  see  the  situation  for  himself.  But 
in  the  Instances  where  the  Capital.  3,000 
miles  distant,  has  attempted  to  direct  specific 
undertakings  the  results  have  been  woeful. 

When  Walter  Llppmann  was  in  Los  Angeles 
recently,  he  observed  that  the  Far  West  needed 
a  regional  Governor-General,  a  sort  of  viceroy 
ser.t  out  from  the  Nation's  capital  to  wield 
sovereignty  on  the  spot.  This  suggestion  has 
been  carefully  con.sidered:  as  a  result  of  that 
consideration  what  westerners  really  want  is 
a  westerner  somewhere  high  In  the  war  effort. 
Senator  Charles  L.  McNary,  of  Oregon,  and 
others  in  Congress  recently  enmncrated  the 
men  running  the  war.  Not  one  comes  from 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Jones  Is  a  Texan;  nobody  else  In 
the  war  councils  originates  beyond  there. 
This  leaves  nearly  half  the  Nation  unrepre- 
sented. 

A  symbol  of  the  mood  of  the  West  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Westerner  mentioned  most  often 
to  close  this  breach  Is  Justice  Wil'.iam  O. 
Doiiglas  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Douglas  Is  a  liberal  and  a  New  Dealer  Yet 
support  of  him  stems  from  more  than  liberal 
sources.  The  Oregon  Labor  Press  believes  his 
appointment  to  the  Cabinet  would  encourage 
the  West,  but  so  do  two  leading  Republican 
dallies,  the  Portland  Oregccian  and  the  Lcs 
Angeles  Times  Justice  Douglas'  sympathies 
for  China,  India,  and  the  cclcnial  peoples  are 
well  known  In  the  West,    Since  elevation  to 
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the  Court  removed  him  from  the  arena  of 
politics,  the  bulk  of  his  speeches  on  the  coast 
have  stressed  the  Importance  of  real  cccpeia- 
tlon  with  the  native  populations  of  Asia. 

Government  executives  in  Washington  tend 
to  underestimate  the  determination  and 
temper  of  the  men  and  v.omen  of  the  Pacific 
seaboard  In  the  wildest,  most  remote  regions 
of  the  West  loggers,  ranchers,  and  trappers 
are  practicing  marksman.«hlp  and  drawing  up 
plans  for  guerrilla  warfare.  There  are  sec- 
tions of  the  West  where  people  have  no  radio 
sets;  they  get  mall  only  once  a  week:  none  of 
them  has  ever  !»een  an  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense official,  a  War  Production  Board  official, 
or  any  other  Government  functionary  All 
that  the.se  people  know  l<«  that  their  country 
Is  at  war.  For  them  this  has  been  enough. 
Off  hooks  en  the  wall  they  have  taken  rifles 
and  old  shotguns  With  their  own  ammuni- 
tion they  hold  constant  target  practice.  In 
the  British  Columbia  uplands  more  than 
seventy-five  hundred  guerilla  fighters  are  co- 
operating with  the  Royal  Mountles  Along 
the  Oregon  seacoast  a  blind  veteran  of  the 
first  World  War  has  organized  2.000  farmers 
to  defend  the  shoreline.  "The  Pine  Patrol." 
formed  to  protect  the  deep  mountain  forests 
of  the  Paciflc  coast  from  sabotage  and  possi- 
ble Incendiary  missiles,  was  organized  by 
home-town  groups  which  wanted  to  play 
some  part,  any  part,  in  the  war  program. 

It  requires  little  observation  in  the  West 
to  see  that  the  people  as  a  whole  have  great 
confidence  In  the  President.  In  their  opin- 
ion, the  Japanese  assault  on  December  7 
justified  the  warnings  which  he  began  In 
October  of  1937  with  the  speech  urging  a 
"quarantine"  of  aggressor  nations.  Yet  this 
faith  In  the  President  does  not  extend  to  all 
the  Individuals  and  agencies  in  the  Govern- 
ment that  he  heads — far  from  it,  indeed. 
Gov.  Cull>ert  L.  Olson,  of  California,  an  all- 
out  New  Dealer,  has  Just  voiced  the  prevailing 
feeling  in  his  claim  that  Washington  Is  so 
"iKigged  down  with  procedure,  paper  work, 
and  protocol  that  it  fails  to  understand  the 
problems  of  California,  the  Paciflc  coast  in 
general,  and  Alaska." 

The  rubber  shortage  will  hit  the  West 
harder  than  any  other  region.  Distances 
are  much  longer,  roads  worse  and  less  numer- 
ous, and  transportation  systems  more  inade- 
quate Only  a  twisting,  mountainous  single- 
track  railroad  line  connects  California  with 
the  great  seaports  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Los  Angeles  County  covers  an  area  half  the 
size  of  Connecticut.  Some  aircraft  workers 
drive  40  miles  to  work.  What  will  happen 
when  tires  are  worn  out?  How  will  wilder- 
ness ranchers,  150  miles  from  the  nearest 
railroad,  get  their  produce  and  crops  to 
market? 

These  are  vital  questions.  Already  con- 
tract-trucking companies  have  refused  to  risk 
their  present  supply  of  tires  on  rough  roads. 
As  a  result  steers  must  be  driven  to  shipping 
points  on  the  hoof  for  the  first  time  in  a 
generation.  Corn-fed  beef  fades  away  like 
snowbanks  on  a  long  march.  The  problem 
confronting  ranchers  seems  almost  in.sur- 
mountable  if  tires  are  not  obtained.  Most 
of  these  westerners  blame  Jesse  Jones  for 
the  rubber  shortage;  those  who  accept  his 
excuses  still  fasten  that  blame  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  sure  that  someone  slipped 
up  and  that  the  slip  has  been  a  bad  one 

Nor  has  the  handling  of  the  aluminum  sit- 
uation compensated  for  the  other  mistakes 
that  affect  the  coast.  Because  the  Columbia 
River  locks  in  its  swift  reaches  almost  50  per- 
cent of  America's  water  power,  the  bulk  of 
our  light  metal  must  be  produced  on  Its 
banks.  In  1933  the  President  wisely  ordered 
the  construction  of  the  biggest  hydroelectric 
system  in  the  world  Today  at  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  Dams,  practically  unlim- 
ited reservoirs  of  power  are  ready  to  be 
tapped.  Yet  for  interminable  months  the 
construction  of  emergency  aluminum  and 
magnesium  factories  has  been  delayed  while 


officials  In  Washington  wrangled  about  their 
location. 

When  Senator  George  W  Norris  criticized 
the  War  Production  Be^ard  for  allowing  Indus- 
trialists to  favor  their  own  companies,  many 
heads  west  of  the  Rockies  nodded  In  agree- 
ment. The  defense-plant  lean  In  Nevada, 
where  a  magnesium  factory  stands  to  make 
a  possible  4  200-percent  profit,  has  not  pro- 
vided reassurance. 

More  than  ever  before  in  Its  history,  the 
western  section  of  our  country  Is  enlisted  In 
a  great  national  effort.  At  the  end  of  the 
previotis  war  the  Paciflc  coast  was  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  retreat  fri  m  International- 
ism Borah  of  Idaho  and  Johnson  of  Call> 
fornla  headed  the  successful  fight  against  the 
League  e<f  Nations.  Today  the  coast  is  In  a 
different  mood.  A  poll  taken  In  Oregon  re- 
veals that  nearly  80  percent  of  the  people 
In  that  wotxled  State  think  the  United 
States  should  take  a  greater  rather  than  a 
les.ser  role  in  international  affairs  after  the 
war.  But  the  conduct  of  that  role  is  not 
going  to  go  unscrutinized  After  the  armi- 
stice of  1918,  the  Infamous  Shantung  agree- 
ment helped  more  than  any  other  single  In- 
cident to  prejudice  the  West  against  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  China,  a  friendly  power,  had 
been  sold  out  to  pay  off  Japan, 

The  men  and  women  who  live  In  the  vast 
region  between  the  Continental  Divide  and 
the  Paciflc  coast  will  not  tolerate  any  such 
debacle  this  time.  They  know  who  their 
allies  are  and  who  their  enemies  are.  And 
the  coast  is  more  conscious  of  Asia  and  the 
Asiatic  peoples.  The  Intense  interest  in  the 
highway  to  Alaska  indicates  that  For  the 
people  of  the  West  look  at  this  road  as  more 
than  a  highway  to  Alaska.  "America's  Burma 
Rotd  "  Is  their  name  for  it.  They  believe  it 
ultima. ely  will  link  us  with  Asia.  The  Bering 
Strait  is  only  55  miles  wide.  If  the  Alaskan 
Highway  reaches  to  its  shores,  roads  con- 
structed by  Russia  on  the  opposite  side  would 
get  American  goods  to  Siberia  and  China — the 
Implements  cf  war  now,  the  Implements  of 
peace  after  final  victory  is  won. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


r;N.  GL;Y  M,  GlU.FiTE 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  11,  1942 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  very  In- 
teresting open  message  bioadca.st  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Thomas  J 
to  the  people  of  Japan.  This  message 
was  sent  out  from  San  Francisco  by  short 
wave  in  the  Japanese  language  from  sta- 
tion KGEI  on  June  7,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Is  the  Japan  Against  Japan  program 
coming  to  you  from  the  United  States  of 
America.  Today  Is  the  sixth  monthly  com- 
memoration of  the  raid  by  Japan  on  Pearl 
Harbor  and  other  spots  in  the  Pacific,  As  Is 
his  custom  each  month  on  this  day.  Senator 
Elbeet  D.  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Education  &nd 
Labor,  sends  a  personal  message  to  the  Japa- 
nese people. 


Senator  Thomas  spent  a  number  ci  ycirs 
In  Japan,  where  he  made  many  friends,  and 
for  a  pre  at -many  years  since  returning  to 
the  United  States  he  has  malntalniMl  close 
contact  with  the  Japanese  people. 

The  sixth  monthly  Pearl  Harbor  day  mes- 
sage to  the  Japanese  people  by  Senator 
Elbkkt  D.  Thomas  fallows: 
'To  the  people  of  Japan: 
"Exactly  6  months  have  pas.sed  since  that 
tragic  day  when  your  nation  began  lUs  descvnt 
Into  a  bottomless  abyss — the  day  when  your 
war  lords  unmasked  to  you  as  well  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  their  plan  to  Join  Adolf 
Hitler  In  an  attempt  to  subjugate  the  whole 
earth  Six  months  of  suffering  and  sorrviw 
have  passed  since  that  day.  The  days  and 
the  nights  tn  many  parts  of  the  Easu-rn 
Hemisphere  have  been  made  hideous  with 
the  torn  bodies  of  dying  men.  Many  mure 
months  like  this,  perhaps  years,  must  paaa. 
with  ever-Increasing  clashes  until  the 
crushing  of  your  mllitarv  and  militaristic 
leaders  can  be  finally  accomplished,  and  you. 
the  people  of  Japan,  can  be  released  equally 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  from  the  menace 
of  their  wild  and  insane  program  of  destruc- 
tion. 

"I  come  to  you  today  to  say  to  those  of 
you  who  can  hear  my  message  that  1  know 
you  are  thinking  of  these  past  6  months  and 
that  some  of  you  are  beginning  to  realize 
how  you  and  your  Emperor  have  been  be- 
trayed by  the  warlords  who  have  seized  the 
power  from  the  rightful  holders  of  it.  The 
raid  on  Pearl  Harbor  came  a.s  much  as  a  sur- 
prise to  most  of  vou  as  It  did  to  us  In  the 
United  States.  Had  you  been  allowed  to 
have  a  voice  In  the  policies  and  actions  of 
your  country.  It  Is  unthinkable  that  you 
would  have  supported  a  course  entirely  alien 
to  all  courtesy,  to  all  honor,  and  to  all  Justice. 
"Indeed,  had  the  voice  of  the  Japanese 
people  been  allowed  to  speak,  you  would 
never  have  partlclr.ated  in  the  attempted  in- 
vasion of  China,  which  for  more  than  5  years 
has  been  wasting  your  resources  and  the  lives 
of  your  fathers  and  brothers  and  children. 

"Because  you  have  been  trained  In  obedi- 
ence you  have  obeyed  the  commands  of  your 
warlords,  however  much  you  may  have  re- 
belled Inwardly  In  doing  things  which  made 
you  lo.se  face  and  lose  honor  And  becau.'^e 
of  that  It  Is  Inescapable  that  the  suffering 
cf  defeat  will  come  to  you  as  well  as  to  yotir 
military  masters 

""Hiroughout  the  United  States  todny  a 
ceremony  is  taking  place  which  symbolizes 
the  response  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  to  what  your  nation  did  6  months  ago. 
In  500  different  places  in  the  United  States 
and  our  Territories  more  than  lO.OOO  volun- 
teers are  being  inducted  into  the  United 
States  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard 
under  the  title  of  'Avengers  of  Pearl  Harbor.' 
This  ceremony  takes  place  exactly  6  months 
to  the  day,  hour,  and  minute  after  Japanese 
planes  dropped  their  first  bombs  upon  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  the  mass  induction  ceremony  is 
being  heard  by  a  large  part  of  the  entire 
Nation  over  the  radio. 

"Each  of  these  men  Is  a  symbol  of  the 
4  500.000  whom  General  Marshall  has  told 
us  will  be  arrayed  against  Japan  and  its 
Axis  partners  this  year  But  a  week  frcm  ' 
today  another  event  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance will  take  place.  That  event  Is  the 
demonstration  of  what  has  happened  ar.d 
will  happen  to  Japan  It  is  called  United 
Nations  Day.  and  throughout  the  27  UniUd 
Nations  a  majority  of  the  i>eoples  of  the 
world  will  celebrate  the  new  united  partner- 
ship which  links  them  In  the  strongest  alli- 
ance for  freedom  and  Jvistlce  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  That  alliance  was  In  large  part 
made  a  reality  through  your  action  on  Pearl 
Harbor  Day,  In  that  Indirect  and  unintended 
way,  you  have  rendered  the  world  a  great 
service,  for  you  have  brought  together  men  of 
good  will  everyw|i#re  in  their  oppoaiUon  lo 
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bay  without  adequate  arms  or  siH  pUe« 
China  now  knowa  that  aa  her  par  r..  r.  we 
Jill  give  her  all  that  ihe  has  lacket  and 
that  we  are  sUiUning  every  nerve  to  pr  .duce 
p  *    the   mach  aes   and    the 
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"My  mes*a«fe  to  you  today,  people  of  ^apan. 
Is  not  only  that  the  United  Slates   i 
constantly  expanding  aid  to  the  otht-r 
Hatl.ina.  but   that   we   in    the    Uniici; 
ar»-  ouraelrea  a  part  of  this  sirti^gle  a 
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crushed  everywhere  and  the  United 
will  give  and  sacrifice  everyihing  it 
that  end  Ita  alliance  with  China  %:\i  with 
the  other  United  Nations  is  net  a  ten  porary 
program  of  military  aid  !<iven  or  received. 
but  of  united  action  of  men.  wcme:i.  and 
children  throuRhout  the  world  to  whom 
freedom,  self -determination  and  cc  mplete 
•overeignty  mean  more  than  life  Itse 

You  have  been  listening  to  a  personal 
am^  to  the  people  of  Japan  by  Senate 
D.  Thoma«    chairman   of    the   Unit< 
Senate  Committee  on   Education  a: 

Senator  Thomas  spent  a  numt>er 
In  Japan,  where  he  made  many  frien  Is.  and 
for  a  preat  many  years  since  returning  to  the 
United  States  he  has  maintained  close  :ontact 
with  the  Japanes*  people. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  F.GLFFE 

or    PEMIfSTLV.lNia 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ^ 

Thursday.  June  11.  1942 

Mr.  GUPFEY.  M  President  I  ask 
unanimous  con^on;  i.-  ;..»■. e  pnnteii  \r.  'Iv.' 
Rxcoto  an  address  delivered  bi  C-  v.. 
GeorKeC.  Mar>hall.  Chief  of  Sat!  I  nited 
States  Army,  to  the  gradua'  •  .  '<s  at 
the  United  States  Military  .\  i.iomy, 
W.-st  Point.  N.  Y..  on  M   -.20    ::-aA 

There  txnng  no  cbj  .  .  i     1:   >> 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  n  ..<  Hi  ord. 
as  follows: 

I  appreciate  the  honor  if  ••  :  .:  i--^  -'.is 
morning,  but  I  would  '..ke  v -u  y  i  _:  r  •'•.! 
to    have    a    sympathetic    rr-v  7m-     •  ha 

tact  that  It  18  an  obviously   1.:  k--   i       us.- 


ness  for  a  soldier  to  make  a  5i>eech  tht.^e 
davs  Nevertheless.  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  talk  for  a  few  moments  to  you  first 
classmen  on  your  day  of  graduation,  and  v-i 
t.ie  other  members  of  the  corps  who  will 
carry  the  fLi«  alter  you  have  gone. 

Two  wei  ks  from  now  you  Join  a  great 
dtlsen  army.  In  physique.  In  natural  abil- 
ity, and  in  lutelligf nee.  the  finest  peis-nnel 
In  the  woi'.d  In  their  eagerness  to  work,  to 
endure,  and  to  cnrry  through  any  missions, 
they  are  all  that  could  be  desired  of  soldiers 
They  but  requ.re  the  modern  tools  of  their 
profession;  the  support  of  the  people  back 
home,  and  above  all,  understanding  Icader- 
th'p  Preparation  for  that  task  of  leader- 
th.p  has  been  the  purpose  of  your  course 
al  the  Military  Academy. 

Your  predecessors  have  usually  endured 
long  years  of  alow  promotion.  They  have 
suffored  professionally  from  our  national 
habit  of  indifference  to  military  foresight. 
Ycu  will  enter  the  service  under  quite  dif- 
ferent circumsiances.  Your  opportunities 
will  be  great  and  thoy  will  come  soon,  but 
your  responsibilities  will  be  far  greater  and 
more  Immediate. 

In  a  few  days  you  will  find  j  ourselves 
among  thotisands  of  offlcors  who  have  re- 
ly won  t'helr  commissions  in  a  rigorous 
•  petition  unique  in  the  annals  of  cur 
Army  Tliese  officers  are  splendid  types 
They  understand  from  personal  experience 
the  tasks,  the  duties,  and  the  daily  problems 
of  the  private  aold.er.  They  have  reotived  In- 
tensive training  In  the  technique  of  weapons 
and  in  minor  tactics.  They  won  their  com- 
mi.'isions  t)ecauije  they  proved  conclusively  In 
a  gruelling  lest  that  they  were  leader^,  and 
that  they  had  the  necessiiry  IntelliRcnce  and 
IniUatlve  Already  they  are  familiar  with 
the  concentrations  and  movements  of  large 
masses  of  men  Many  of  them  have  partici- 
pated in  maneuvers  which  extended  over  a 
period  of  months  and  involved  hundreds  of 
thoiisandfi  of  tio<,  p^  operating  over  tremen- 
dous areas,  covering;  In  one  Instance  an  en- 
tire State  In  oth?r  words,  ycu  will  be  In 
tast  company:  you  are  to  Join  virile,  highly 
developed  forces  Ycu  will  meet  the  citizen- 
soldiers  cf  America  at  their  best  and.  by  the 
same  token,  you  will  have  to  work  very  hard 
to  Justify  ycur  heritage 

Within  the  past  3  years  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment has  undergone  a  tremendous 
growth.  When  I  became  Chief  cf  S:aff  the 
active  Army  consisted  of  175.000  men  and 
12.000  cffl^ers  To<!ay  It  numbers  almost  as 
many  officers  as  '.t  formerly  did  soldiers 
During  the  past  4  weeks  alone  it  has  been 
increased  by  300  000  men.  and  this  expan- 
sion will  continue  until  by  the  end  of  the 
year  there  will  l>e  nearly  four  and  a  half 
million  In  ranks 

A  large  part  of  this  expansion  Is  taking 
place  wlthiii  the  Ar  Forces.  In  spite  of  the 
•  high  speed  with  v  hich  it  must  be  acctm- 
plLshfd  we  know  that  our  pilots  represent 
the  flower  of  Amtrican  manhood,  and  our 
crews  the  perfection  of  American  mechanical 
Ingenuity  The^e  men  come  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  cou.it-y.  and  pilots  have  t)een 
drawn  from  almost  every  college  and  uni- 
versity In  the  land  No  finer  body  of  men 
can  be  found  Ttiey  are  consiim«?d  with  a 
determination  to  carry  the  fight  Into  Ger- 
many and  Japan — the  same  determination 
that  inspired  Jimmie  Dtolittle  and  his  gallant 
band  Yet  splendid  as  is  this  personnel,  a 
unified  Air  Force  should  have  a  proportion 
of  officers  who>e  viewpoint,  molded  by  4 
years  In  the  Corps  of  Cadets.  Includes  a  full 
understanding  of  tiiose  military  InUnglbles 
which  are  epitomlaed  In  the  motto  of  the 
corps.  Here.  then.  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant reasons  for  the  Intrrductlon  of  a  fly- 
ing course  into  the  academy's  curriculum. 
Last  spring  I  mslstfd  upon  the  rearrangement 
of  courses  in  order  that  our  new  Air  Force 
should  include  as  soon  as  possible  a  larger 
number  ol  comaausioned  flyers  Imbued  with 
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the     tradltlotts     and     standards     of     West 
Point. 

The  path  we  have  followed  In  preparing 
the  Army  diulng  this  emergency  has  not  been 
an  easy  one  It  has  not  been  traversed  ever- 
night,  ai.d  It  has  l)een  uphil  all  of  the  way 
During  the  period  p'lor  to  Pearl  Harbor,  my 
most  difficult  task  was  to  progress  with  the 
mobilizatlcn  and  uainlng  of  the  Army  despite 
the  confusion,  to  express  It  mildly,  that  was 
spread  throughout  the  runks  by  a  Naticn-wlde 
debate  regarding  the  ncce.-sity  for  military 
preparntlcns  and  as  to  the  policies  to  govern 
our  national  course  of  action 

Current  events  remind  me  of  questions 
which  were  put  to  me  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress prior  to  I>ecember  7  as  to  where  Ameri- 
can soldiers  might  be  culled  upon  to  fight, 
and  Just  what  was  the  urgent  necessity  for 
the  Army  that  we  were  endeavoring  to  or- 
ganize and  train.  In  reply.  I  U'^ually  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  we  had  previously 
fought  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany;  In 
Africa  and  the  Far  East:  in  Siberia  and  north- 
ern Russia.  No  one  could  tell  what  the  fu- 
ture might  hold  for  us  But  one  thing  was 
clear  to  me,  we  must  be  prepared  to  fight 
anywhere,  and  on  short  notice.  The  possi- 
bilities were  not  overdrawn,  for  today  we 
find  American  soldiers  throughout  the  Pa- 
cific, In  Burma,  China,  and  India,  They  have 
fluwn  over  Japan.  They  are  landing  in  Eng- 
land, and  they  will  land  In  France  We  are 
determined  that  before  the  sun  sets  on  this 
terrible  struggle,  our  flag  will  be  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  a  symbol  of  freedom 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  overwhelming  power 
on  the  other. 

The  confusion  which  existed  In  the  minds 
of  many  Americans  before  Pearl  Harbor  no 
longer  exists.  Our  people,  solidly  behind  the 
Army,  are  supporting  wholeheartedly  every 
measure  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
they  are  meeting  with  calm  courage  the  vicis- 
situdes Inevitable  In  a  war  extending  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth  This  attitude  Is 
exemplified  in  heroic  measure  by  the  parents 
and  wives  of  those  men  who  fought  to  the 
last  ditch  in  the  Philippine-?.  Their  fortitude 
was  magnificent  during  those  agonizing  days 
of  tragic  uncertainty  regarding  their  sons 
and  husbands.  The  letters  that  have  come 
to  me  from  the  mothers  or  wives  of  men  lost 
In  that  Homeric  struggle  are  my  greatest  re- 
asstirance  that  America  has  steeled  Itself  for 
a  terrible  struggle,  with  the  Implacable  de- 
termination to  hammer  out  a  complete  vic- 
tory— decisive  and  final. 

Your  utmost  endeavor,  backed  by  high  and 
unselfish  purpose,  will  be  required  to  bring 
this  struggle  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 
No  compromise  Is  possible,  and  the  victory 
of  the  democracies  can  only  be  complete  with 
the  utter  defeat  of  the  war  machines  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan  It  is  to  the  young  men 
that  we  must  look  for  the  energy  and  daring 
to  lead  the  way  In  a  great  offensive.  You 
men.  Inspired  by  the  traditions  of  West  Point, 
assume  a  great  responsibility  and  now  stand 
at  the  threshold  of  a  great  opportunity  to 
serve  your  country  at  the  most  critical 
moment  of  its  history 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM  •;?:- 
or 

HON   WILLIAM  J   FITZGERALD 

OF  coNNscnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  194^ 

Mr.  FITZGERALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark?  in  the 
RicoRD,  I   include  the  folio  v.  :^    :c^> 
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article  by  Bulkley  Grilfln  in  the  Hartford 
tConn.)  Times  of  May  11.  1942: 

WASHINGTON 

(By  Bulkley  Griffin) 
Washington — This  writer  wants  both  some 
Information  and  some  ^dvlce.  He  is  on  the 
verge  of  hiring  out  as  lawyer  to  the  corpora- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  earning  a 
million  dollars  as  fee  for  convicting  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation  of  libel  against  the  corpora- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  his  keen  sense  of 
public  service  suggests  that  mayt)e  he  should 
accept  a  high  Government  position  and  be 
the  crusader  who  rid  the  Government  of  this 
subversive  committeee 

Well,  to  go  back  to  the  background  of  this 
personal  dilemma,  this  writer  was  in  the 
press  galleries  here  when  Congress  declared 
war  on  the  Axis  nations.  He  has  heard  our 
President  address  Congress  more  than  once 
on  the  matter  of  the  war  and  patriotism  and 
the  opportunity  for  harsh  sacrifice  we  must 
all  embrace.  He  has  read  or  listened  to  the 
statements  from  Government  leaders  and 
businessmen  about  the  undiluted  patriotism 
that  now  animates  one  and  all.  "All-out 
effort"'  is  one  phrase  that  has  stuck  in  his 
mind.  Naturally  he  has  believed  all  these 
statements. 

Now  comes  along  this  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation — composed  of 
Members  of  Congress,  mind  you,  with  a  staff 
of  experts  to  aid  it — and  gives  out  a  printed 
booklet  or  statement  by  its  chief  of  staff 
which  contains  astounding  pronouncements 
such  as  the  following: 

"The  American  experience  In  the  last  World 
War  also  justified  the  conclusion  that  too 
high  an  excess-profits  tax  may  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  efficiency  of  the  war  effort. 

"It  is  impossible  to  tax  the  entire  war 
profits  from  a  practical  standpoint  because 
(for  one  thing)  under  a  too  high  excess- 
profits  tax  there  would  be  no  tendency  to 
hold  down  costs  to  a  reasonable  basis." 

Under  a  high  excess-profits  tax  "not  only 
are  resources  wasted  which  are  needed  in  war 
production  but  the  amount  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  required  to  pay  for  the  facility  or 
product   is   unnecessarily   increased. 

"Unless  some  incentive  is  granted  in  the 
form  of  a  post-war  credit,  it  is  believec^  that 
a  94-percent  rate  will  seriously  hamper  the 
war  effort,  stimulate  inefficiency  on  the  part 
of  the  corporation,  and  tend  toward  infia- 
tion." 

Ever  since  the  New  Deal  came  along  the 
great  businessmen  have  been  trying  to  get 
something  on  the  Roosevelt  administration 
that  would  stick.  If  they  haven't  got  It  now. 
this  writer  knows  nothing  about  libel  and 
slander  If  he  knew  legal  terms  better,  he 
could  probably  haul  out  a  lot  more  applicable 
to  this  scurrilous  committee  fifth  columnlsm. 
Let  us  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and  cases, 
as  we  lawyers  like  to  say  The  crack  about 
the  patriotism  of  the  American  corporation  in 
the  last  war  can  perhaps  be  passed  by  as 
bagged  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  It  Is 
next  asserted  that  under  too  high  a  tax  the 
corporations  would  have  no  tendency  to  hold 
down  their  costs  to  a  reasonable  level.  In 
other  words.  It  says  they  would  waste  money — 
the  money  the  Nation  needs  to  win  the  war. 
The  committee  next  Indicates  the  corpo- 
rations would  waste  so  much  money  the  cost 
of  their  products  would  be  unnecessarily  In- 
creased. In  other  words,  that  the  boys  who 
are  out  there  fighting  and  dying  would  prob- 
ably get  fewer  of  the  planes  and  other  muni- 
tions they  so  desperately  need.  Money  does 
not  grow  on  trees. 

Then  arrives  the  biggest  of  all  these  bare- 
faced libels.  The  committee  comes  out  and 
asserts  our  corporations  need  an  Incentive, 
such  as  a  post-war  refund  of  part  of  extraor- 
dinarily high  wartime  profits.  In  order  to  be 
efficient  in  their  war  production. 
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Just  what  is  the  committee's  definition  of 
patriotism?  Does  the  committee  hold  that 
our  men  in  the  armed  forces  must  give  their 
lives  with  only  a  patriot's  incentive  for  this 
sacrifice,  while  those  who  remain  behind  in 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  home  require  a 
special  monetary  Incentive,  above  and  beyond 
profits  higher  than  peacetime  profits,  for  their 
sacrifices?  Is  the  committee  giving  the  lie 
direct  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  all-out  utterances  of  the  business 
leaders  of  the  Nation,  and  trying  to  lay  down 
a  double  standard  of  patriotism?  Does  the 
committee  think  we  are  at  war  or  doesn't  It? 

This  writer  believes  the  ringing  statements 
of  the  officials  of  great  and  little  corporations 
that  this  Is  war.  that  our  Nation  Is  fighting 
for  Its  life,  and  that  naturally  no  sacrifices 
are  too  great  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
our  democratic  freedom.  He  believes  the  In- 
spiring premises  from  Government  and  busi- 
ness that  in  a  democracy  especially  there 
must  be  and  will  be  equality  and  unselflfih- 
uess. 

That  is  why  he  wants  to  know  why  the 
congressional  committee  got  out  such  a  state- 
ment, and  why  he  is  thinking  of  becoming 
counsel  for  the  corporations  in  their  just  and 
Inevitable  suit  for  libel  against  this  Federal 
committee. 


C  ^  I  ru'  r  e  >  N  a  ml   the   W  a  r 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  J.4.MES  J.HEFFERNAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1942 

Mr.  ]•'.  :  I  :■  RNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der lea^!  lo  rxtend  my  own  remarks  in 
the  Recokd,  I  include  herein  an  article 
entitled  'Congress  and  the  War."  written 
by  John  A,  Heffernan.  which  appeared 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  on  June  6,  1942, 
Heffernan  Says — 
congress  and  the  war 

Tlierc  Is  grave  danger  that  in  this  con- 
gressional campaign  extreme  resentments 
and  prejudices  may  do  grave  damage.  There 
are  influences  among  us  working  in  organized 
groups  to  whom  the  winning  of  this  war  is 
important  only  as  a  means  to  ends  which  do 
not  at  all  conform  to  what  we  called — for 
the  term  is  going  out  of  fashion — the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  One  of  them,  the  Union  for 
Democratic  Action,  has  undertaken  a  cam- 
paign against  certain  Members  of  the  House,* 
The  usual  cry  against  these  Members  is  raised.' 
They  are  branded  in  paid  advertisements, 
and  In  expensive  literature  at  a  time  when 
we  are  urged  to  save  paper  to  win  the  war.  as 
appeasers.  Nazi-minded,  Fascist-minded,  and 
the  like. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  still  the  re- 
sentment of  those  who  believed  that  Willkle 
was  against  involvement  in  the  war,  and  that 
President  Roosevelt  was  determined  that  no 
American  boy  should  be  sent  abroad  to  take 
part  in  foreign  wars.  They  may  blindly  vote 
that  resentment  and  thus  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  persons  utterly  unfit  for  Congress. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  protest  vote  against 
Mr.  Wilson's  League  of  Nations  put  Into 
office  not  the  ablest  and  most  sincere  of  the 
opponents  of  Mr.  Wilson's  program,  not  a 
Borah,  or  a  Johnson,  or  a  Knox,  but  a  com- 
promiser whose  choice  was  most  unfortunate. 
In  addition  to  the  forces  I  have  mentioned 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  an  en- 
trenched bureaucracy  to  belittle  Congress,  to 
make  the  most  of  its  defects  In  order  to  cover 


Its  own.  Then  there  Is  a  fear  on  the  part 
of  men  and  women  honestly  believing  that 
a  new  Congress  might  Interfere  with  pro- 
posals for  the  maintenance  of  a  poet-war 
peace  s.ich  as  they  have  In  mind,  such  as 
Mr  Roosevelt  outlined  In  his  Four  Freedoms 
speech  and  was  rather^lndeflnltely  sketched 
In  the  so-called  Atlantic  Charter 

Nearly  all  these  forces  assume  a  form  of 
fanaticism  Nearly  all  of  them  are  preju- 
dicial to  a  calm  appraisal  of  candidates  who 
may  ask  for  election  to  Congress,  either  pres- 
ent Incumbents  or  new  men  Let  us  con- 
sider that  many  of  the  incumbents  actually 
represented  the  sentiment  of  their  constitu- 
encies when  they  were  chosen  2  years  ago.  In 
some  districts  in  this  State  the  Issue  of  In- 
tervention was  fairly  fought  out,  and  the 
noninterventlonlsts  won.  In  others  candi- 
dates who  frankly  avowed  their  intention  of 
supporting  the  President  and  his  foreign 
policies  won  Men  such  as  these  did  their 
duty  to  the  people  who  sent  them  to  Con- 
gress If  on  the  one  hand  they  opposed  and 
on  the  other  supported  measures  which 
seemed  likely  to  get  us  into  the  war 

It  Is  rather  unfortunate  that  this  election 
occurs  while  our  men  are  actually  in  peril 
on  the  far-flung  fronts,  and  the  issue  of  the 
conflict  is  not  clear.  In  1918,  when  a  Repub- 
lican congressional  victory  occurred  here,  the 
dawn  of  victory  was  already  apparent  in 
Europe,  Today,  although  the  signs  are 
brighter  than  they  were  a  month  ago,  most 
military  experts  are  of  the  opinion  that  much 
blood  must  be  shed  before  we  reach  the  end  of 
the  bitter  road  and  find  Hitler  and  his  allies 
among  the  vanquished 

So  we  should  give  particular  attention  to 
this  congressional  election.  We  should  ex- 
amine with  care  all  such  movements  as  the 
Union  for  Democratic  Action  and  look  up 
the  backgrounds  of  all  who  are  signers  of  Its 
proclamations. 


i)o  Wp  or  Do  Wf  Not  Want  To  Incrfavf 
{'''(•  Supply  ot  Petrotfuni  Product*  tr> 
thf    Atianlic    Sfaboard'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J,  MANSFIELD 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  11.  1942 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
this  Government  want  to  increase  the 
delivery  of  petroleum  products  to  the 
eastern  sealx)ard.  or  does  it  want  this 
delivery  to  remain  restricted  in  order  to 
curtail  motor  transportation  in  the  in- 
terest of  conserving  rubber?  Even  if 
rubber  use  should  be  regulated  by  this 
Indirect  method,  there  is  need  lor  fuel 
oil  along  the  east  coast. 

The  prompt  construction  of  a  pipe  line 
across  Florida  is  essential  in  order  to 
make  possible  the  delivery  of  oil  products 
via  intracoastal  waterways,  because  by 
this  route  alone  can  oil  shipments  be 
made  in  the  volume  and  at  a  cost  which 
will  make  commercial  operations  in  oil 
products  practicable  throughout  the 
Atlantic  coastal  area. 

Obvioasly  metals  must  be  conserved 
for  urgent  military  uses.  Fxp'-'-'s,  after 
figuring  in  oflBces  here  ir.  v>  ington, 
lay  stress  on  the  lack  of  •-.  tjility  of 
steel  floatinp  f-quipmf-nt.    A.:  :.-  myself 
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I  am    as    skeptical    about    this 
shortage  as  the  President   Is   abv^i' 
alleged  small  amount  of  scrap  rubU^r  in 
this  country.     We  will   know   ji;      :     ■■ 
much  sterl   floating  equipment 
found  after  we  have  a  pipe  line    i 
}-        da  and  there  is  oil  waitlr  ..fc- 

......lU-  to  be  hauled  north      A  has 

not  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
rnysfif  and  many  others  of  ^  nse 

that  crudf  oil  cannot  be  tra:.  ;  d  in 
wot:den  barRes.  I  believe  crude  o  i  can 
and  should  be  transported  m  waodcn 
barg»s  to  the  extent  that  Is  necessiry  in 
the  presrnt  emergency. 

We  are  doing  many  things  that  we  do 
not  do  in  easy-going  peacetimes.  It  is 
common  s«*nse  to  take  some  riiJe  here 
at  home  Just  as  the  boys  fiRhUng  (in  the 
battle  fronts  lake  risks  that  thej  have 
r  r  tak'^n  befor'*.  f*erhaps  we  should 
take  the  gr»at  risks  these  boy:,  take, 
but  we  can  take  some  risks.  In  r  ormal 
t;mt>s  the  i'  n  e  rules  and  f\r?-pre- 
vention  rul  ,  bit  any  furniture  Ijeir.g 
placed  in  the  haUs  of  Government  build- 
ings. Now  m  some  of  these  halls  there 
are  file  cases,  coat  rack.s,  and  desk^  with 
war  workers  at  the  d  l»  nor- 

mal times  it  has  proc-:,..  ij,  ;.  .1  flxed 
policy  for  oil  companit^s  not  to  h:  lul  oil 
in  wooden  barges.      Such  p:  ^  are 

probably  against  m.^urance  ru  a  the 

rules  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Insfoction 
and  Navigation.  But  these  rule.v  -  "to 
temporarily  suspended.  It  woni.  :  c 
such  a  trrnble  calamity  if  a  w  1    arge 

carrying  crude  oil  caught  f\re  c.  a  wu.ned 
up  once  In  a  while.  Such  a  fine  wou'd 
not  hurt  the  intracoastal  canal  going 
through  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

There  u?  another  posMbie  way  In  which 
metal  might  be  conserved.  The  pi  oe  line 
across  Florida  might  be  made  of  wood. 
I  quote  below  a  letter  received  jy  me 
from  Mr  John  Rono,  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Asscciatioii; 

Jvnx  10.  1942. 
Hon    Joseph  J   Mansttzld. 

Wo  /' 

DvAX   Ms    MANsniu)  :  fol- 

lowing w.il»  much  interest  tne  puu  ic  dis- 
ciuflions  with  rMp«l  to  incTea»ing  tl  le  Bup- 
ply  of  peuoleum  prudiicts  to  th«  J  tlantlc 
co*st. 

It  to  entirely  feasible  to  transport  oU  by 
wnodcn  pipe  lines,  to  store  oil  lu  vuuden 
tanKs.  and  to  carry  oil  In  wooden  ban?e8 
At  hiijh  pressures  wooden  pipe  fcr  s 

wi  u;d  rwjulre  more  reinforcing  th;.  a 

pipe  for  water  lin«*8  at  normal  pres&uies.  but. 
nevertheless,  the  metal  required  for  wooden 
p  pe  lines  for  oil  would  tie  maiennlly  Uss  than 
that  needed  for  an  all-steel  p.pe  line  fcr 
equivalent  pressures  up  to  150  to  200  jounds. 
The  metal  us^d  for  a  wood  line  fo  ■  water 
aver-Hf^e*  abt^ut  one-tenth  of  that  In  a  s  eel 
line  fcr  water  Wotxl  pipe  weighs  trc  rt  00  to 
70  percent  lesa  than  metal  pipe  and  costs 
leas  than  or.e-half  as  much  It  can 
by  common  labor,  and  the  raw  mater 
ply  for  tu  prcduction  is  almost  llmitltss 

Mr.  Robert  Turner,  of  this  a&sc  nation, 
wrote  an  article  published  in  the  :  iihtary 
F  r  fcr  June  1942  entitled  "Wo  xl  Pipe 

t         >     >  Serve."  In  which  he  gives  verir  ir.ter- 
e?uui{   u-.formaticn  on   the  con;    r        - 
Ustics  of  wood  and  metal  p.^^    >  . 
w.de  lise  of  wood  pipe  Ln  this  count: 

We  would  be  pleased  to  give  you    i;. 


members  of  your  committee  any  tichntcal 
Uifonnaf.on  which  u-^  rr.-r.  ^-  .1  -x '^  rh 
you  may  desire  on  r^\f  <  ,  ^  :  •  1 

tacture  aad  use  of  wood  prcuuc:^. 


ir   •    "T"  :.:ub;.bii:ty  w  •    :   r  :  -^   ■*.U  be 

rr-<,  .  .'•  ;  A-  'A  .1  be  glad  to  t  ■  :  •  -■  u  the 
conduct  of  various  tests  to  establuih  any 
1\r'o  about  which  tliere  may  be  uncertainty 
j'    ;:.  .'e-sent. 

Yours  very  truly. 
N.\'noNAL  LuicBEm  MAirtTTAcmixKs 

Association. 
John  Reno    FnT"^*  Products  Engineer. 
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r-XlhlNSION   OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  McKLOLGH 

or  iixiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1942 

Mr.  MrKEOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  ex'end  my  remarks  In  the 
Record  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Erigene  Reybold.  United 
States  Army.  Chief  of  Engineers.  War 
Department,  before  the  thirty-sixth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress,  at  Chicago,  111., 
Friday.  May  29,  1942: 

Gtntleraen.  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
biirs  Coiieress  has  bi?ld  many  significant  meet- 
liics  during  recent  years.  In  these  pest  meet- 
iiigs  Its  membership  has  surmounted  many  a 
cnsU  and  solved  many  a  problem  But 
never — and  I  need  not  qualify  this  remark  in 
any  respect — never  have  you  met  under  con- 
ditions as  critical  a.s  those  of  today. 

In  this  hour  of  national  peril,  the  thoughts 
of  every  one  of  us  are  turned  in  a  common 
direction:  How  can  we  help  in  the  winning 
of  the  war? 

You  will  answer  that  potent  question  In  the 
resolutions  you  are  about  to  draw  up  and 
pa£s  at  thLs  meeting.  Your  resolutions  of 
pa-st  years  stand  as  milestones  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  waterways  The  resolutions  to 
come  at  this  meeting  will.  I  am  sure,  stand 
as  milestones  on  oiu  road  to  victory  In  this 
great  war.  Yes;  In  your  resolutions  you  will 
give  your  answer  to  the  question.  How  can 
we  help  In  the  winning  of  the  war? 

It  Is  appropriate  now  to  ask  ourselves  an- 
other question:  What  have  we  done  In  the 
past  to  help  In  the  winning  of  the  war?  When 
this  Congress  last  met.  at  Miami  in  November 
of  1941.  America  already  was  within  the 
shadow  of  a  world-wide  stru»;gle.  You  rose 
then  to  the  occasion  and  acted  accordingly, 
with  patriotism  and  Judgment.  In  previous 
years  the  menace  of  foreign  aggression  had 
never  been  so  Imminent;  but,  even  so.  the 
leaders  of  your  national  and  unselfish  organi- 
zation have  always  been  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  our  country  bad  to  be  made  Internally 
strong  enough  to  meet  any  emergency.  Ac- 
tions, however,  speak  louder  than  words.  And 
today  it  Is  apparent  that  the  results  of  your 
past  actions  have  helped  to  give  this  country 
an  asset  which  is  vital  to  t!ie  prosecution  of 
the  war.  That  asset  Is  America's  magnificent 
system  of  improved  waterwuys. 

The  history  of  transportation  on  the 
American  continent  forms  a  fascinating 
study  It  Is  a  study  In  ups  and  downs.  In 
swings  to  the  rtglit  and  swings  to  the  left. 
Originally,  transportation  in  America  was 
largely  a  matter  of  waterways  It  was  a  mat- 
ter cf  canals  and  of  rivers  in  their  wild,  natu- 
ral states  Up  to  and  t)eyond  the  Civil  War. 
our  rivers  teemed  with  passenger-  and  freight- 
carrying  caft 

Then  came  the  railways,  laid  in  the  wake 
of  the  pioneers  who  had  themselves  depended 
upon  the  wild  rivers  for  transportation  Be- 
tween 1830  and  liXX)  the  Nation  was  crossed 


ai.d  crisscrossed  by  the  rail  lines.  Those  rail 
lines  became  the  ijackbone  of  the  Nation's 
transportation  system— practically  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  forms  of  transport.  The  un- 
improved waterways  fell  Into  general  disuse. 

That  was  the  situation  In  the  late  nineties. 

But  the  turn  of  the  century  brought  new 
developments  and  new  economic  conditions. 
The  automobile  appeared,  highways  were 
built,  and  as  time  passed  freight -carrying  by 
truck  became  a  big  business.  And  then,  like 
the  Phoenix  rising  from  the  ashes  again 
came  the  rivers 

Again  came  the  rivers.  That  statement 
refrt-s  not  to  ancient,  but  to  recent — Indeed, 
to  current — history  It  refers  to  history  that 
has  been  made  in  large  part  by  the  very  or- 
ganization and  the  very  indiv  duals  meeting 
here  today 

Let  us  look  back  to  the  crisis  of  World 
War  No.  1.  Fortunately — as  things  turned 
out — America  never  was  tested  to  the  ulti- 
mate in  that  other  war  But.  had  we  been  so 
tested,  how  would  we  have  stood  the  test? 

Let  us  recall  that  transportation  is  as  much 
a  factor  in  the  war  potential  of  a  nation  as  are 
the  nation's  natural  resources.  Its  manufac- 
turing capacities,  and  the  spiritual  strength 
of  its  people.  In  this  light,  let  us  contrast 
the  transport  potential  cf  America  in  1917 
with  that  of  our  country  today. 

In  1917  practically  all  of  the  Nation's 
transportation  eggs  were  In  one  basket,  that 
of  the  railways.  At  that  time,  large  scale 
truck  transportation  was  In  Its  Infancy.  And 
the  Nation's  system  of  Inland  waterways, 
potentially  the  finest  In  the  world,  was  still 
unimproved  and  was  still  not  In  general  use. 

Such  was  the  situation  as  of  World  War 
No  1,  25  years  ago  Adequate  as  the  railways 
may  then  have  been  for  peacetime  needs,  they 
creaked  and  groaned  under  the  expanded  load 
of  war.  Needless  to  say.  the  crisis  would  have 
been  even  greater  had  World  War  No  1  de- 
veloped into  an  all-out  effort  like  the  war 
facing  us  today. 

WTiat  then  Is  the  transportation  situation 
today?  To  begin  with,  our  needs  are  infi- 
nitely greater  than  they  were  25  years  ago. 
The  present  war  Is  an  all-out  one  In  every 
respect.  Furthermore.  It  Is  a  mechanized 
war.  It  demands  materiel  In  unprecedented 
quantities. 

To  meet  this  situation,  we  have  our  fine 
system  of  railways  Just  as  we  had  them  in 
1917.  In  addition,  we  have  our  great  system 
of  highways  and  our  jjreat  trucking  Industry 
But.  unfortunately,  the  trucking  Industry  Is- 
compromSsed  by  the  ahortaiie  of  rubber 
Thus,  the  transportation  situation  todaj 
would  not  be  substantially  better  than  It  was 
In  1917  except  for  one  factor:  That  factor  1j 
our  present  system  of  Improved  Inland  water- 
ways. 

Our  Inland  waterways  at  this  moment  rtv 
carrying  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  war 
transportation  load. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  service  be- 
ing performed  Is  offered  by  the  traffic  moving: 
on  the  Intracoastal  canals  In  these  Intra- 
coastal  waterways,  America  has  this  one  re- 
sounding answer  to  the  submarine  lurking  off 
the  coastal  tanker  routes. 

Someone  has  sale*  that.  In  modem  mechan- 
ized war,  the  lathe  ultimately  Is  as  powerfu. 
as  the  sword  M.iy  I  pararhras?.  by  truthfuHy 
adding,  the  homely  barge  and  the  squat  tow 
are  themselves  as  powerful  In  a  modern  wai- 
as  the  lathe  or  the  sword.  Lathe,  sword, 
barge,  locomotive,  factory— all  of  these  arts 
Indispensable  partners  in  modern  total  war 

Let  us  now  consider  in  more  detail  our  sys- 
tem of  improved  Inland  waterways.  Each  of 
you  can  briag  the  elements  of  the  situation 
readily  to  mind.  To  me.  the  picture  In  Its 
entirety  Is  magnificent.  And,  incidentally, 
there  Is  no  more  appropriate  place  from  whlca 
to  view  it  than  from  this  great  center  of  com- 
munications, Chicago.  Lcoking  from  Chi- 
cago to  the  north  and  to  the  east,  we  see  the 
Great  Lakes — the  busiest  inland  waterways  la 
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the  world.  If  there  Is  any  one  scene  which 
typifies  Americas  basic  strength  in  war.  It 
is  the  sight  of  those  mighty  ore-laden  freight- 
ers passing  from  the  mines  of  Minnesota  to 
the  coal  fields  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Looking  from  Chicago  to  the  west,  w  see  the 
Chicago  Canal,  the  Illinois  River,  and  the 
great  Mississippi  River  system.  If  we  supple- 
ment the  picture  of  those  ore-laden  freight- 
ers on  the  Oreat  Lakes  with  the  picture  of 
the  steel-laden,  coal-laden,  and  oil-laden 
barges  on  the  Mississippi  River  system,  we  in- 
deed have  a  panorama  of  industrial  America 
girded  for  war. 

The  thing  about  these  waterways  that  really 
matters  today  Is  that  they  are  ready  and  able 
to  play  their  part  in  this  war.  What  we  are 
talking  about  are  not  blueprints  and  plans — 
the  waterways  are  there.  The  locks  and  dams 
and  piers  and  terminals  are  In  use.  In  the 
matter  of  inland  waterways.  America  has  not 
been  caught  short  this  lime. 

How  these  waterways  are  being  used  Is  a 
matter  best  handled  by  reference  10  the  rec- 
ord. This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  for 
a  deluge  of  figures;  so  let  us  confine  ourselves 
to  one  typical  case.  Consider  the  Illinois 
Waterway,  heading  up  In  this  very  city.  In 
1936 — 6  short  years  ago — there  moved  over 
the  Illinois  Waterway  approximately  2.000.000 
tons  of  freight.  In  1941  the  figure  had  more 
than  tripled  and  stood  at  about  7.000.000 
tons.  That  contrast  is  startling  enough — but 
let  me  make  the  further  point  that,  at  the 
time  of  World  War  No.  1,  there  was  literally 
no  such  thing  as  the  Illinois  Waterway.  Any- 
one who  has  had  a  hand  in  bringing  this,  or 
any  other,  waterway  Into  being  has  contrib- 
uted directly   to   the  present   war  effort. 

I  have  described  how  today,  in  conliast  to 
1917,  we  have  this  fine  system  of  waterways 
actually  operating,  actually  In  being.  How  did 
that  come  about? 

Well,  it  didn't  Just  happen.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  lot  of  careful  planning,  a  lot  of 
hard  work,  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  per- 
severing. And  in  the  record  of  that  planning, 
that  work  and  that  perseverance,  the  name  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
figures  often  and  prominently.  While  think- 
ing about  what  I  could  say  to  you  here  today, 
I  leafed  through  some  of  the  old  reports  of 
previous  meetings  of  this  congress.  They  tell 
the  story.  Many  a  project  endonsed  in  your 
resolutions  is  now  playing  its  Important  part. 
Many  a  project  which  short-sighted  critics 
dubbed  as  pork  barrel  or  boondoggle  Is 
now  carrying  the  steel  from  which  tanks  and 
other  armaments  are  being  made.  The  vo:ces 
of  these  critics  now  are  silent.  And  the  Na- 
tion gives  its  thanks  to  the  far-sighted  in- 
dividuals who  fought  for  projects  productive 
of  such  Invaluable  service. 

Great  transportation  systems  are  not  con- 
ceived and  constructed  overnight.  For  bet- 
ter or  for  worse,  a  nation  fights  a  war  sub- 
stantially with  the  transportation  facilities 
available  at  the  start  of  the  war.  Further- 
more, as  the  prosecution  of  the  war  proceeds, 
the  Nation's  construction  potential.  Including 
Its  resources  In  construction  materials,  must 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  war  effort. 

But  this  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for 
gaging  construction  work  in  the  light  of 
the  war  effort  do  3  not  imply  a  cessation  cf 
work  on  all  cur  rivers  and  harbors.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  Improvements,  the  under- 
taking of  which  is  more  important  now  than 
ever.  Tlie  long  and  the  short  of  the  present 
situation  is  simply  this:  In  considering  any 
construction  project,  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion now  must  be.  Does  it  cr  does  It  not 
contribute  directly  to  the  winning  of  the 
war? 

It  Is  true  of  course,  that  much  of  the  de- 
velopment aid  improvement  work  which  we 
otherwise  would  be  undertaking  at  this  time 
must  be  put  on  the  shelf  for  consideration 
at  mere  auspicious  times.  However,  there 
need  not  be,  and   there  must   not  be,  any 


moratorium  on  planning.  When  this  great 
struggle  against  foreign  enemies  is  over,  more 
than  ever  the  Nation  will  need  to  go  forward 
with  weD-planned  public  works.  The  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  must 
remain  in  the  forefront  of  the  Nation's 
planning   agencies. 

The  providing  of  additional  floating  craft — 
barges  and  towboats — Is  no  direct  business 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  But.  as  one  who 
is  intensely  Interested  In  the  use  of  water- 
ways. I  am  delighted  to  note  the  prominent 
place  being  given  at  this  meeting  to  the 
problem  of  towboat  and  baige  construction. 
As  an  engineer,  I  am  Impressed  with  the  fact 
that  barges,  and  even  towboats,  are  relatively 
Simple  things  to  build,  that  they  may  be 
utilized  unit  by  unit  as  they  are  completed, 
that  they  have  great  flexibility  In  use.  and 
that  they  require  relatively  small  amounts  cf 
critical  materials.  That  last  point — the  use 
of  critical  materials — becomes  overwhelm- 
ingly significant  if  we  boldly  take  the  step 
of  utilizing  wooden  barges  for  transportation 
of  oil.  In  any  event,  I  trust  that  the  con- 
crete results  which  usually  follow  from  any- 
thing the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  tackles 
in  earnest,  will  be  forlhcomirg  from  its  pres- 
ent determination  to  see  that  floating  craft 
are  provided  in  adequate  numbers  for  use 
on  cur  inland  waterways. 

While  this  is  essentially  a  meeting  of  navi- 
gation Interests,  we  have  with  us  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Flocd  Control 
Association.  This  is  literally  a  double-bar- 
reled meeting. 

Well,  the  contrast  between  conditions  now 
and  those  in  1917  goes  Just  as  well  lor  flocd 
control  as  for  navigation.  In  1917,  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  lay  each  spring  under 
the  menace  of  possible  disaster  In  1917,  the 
flood  of  1927  was  still  a  matter  of  uncertain 
future.  It  coUid  Just  as  well  have  come  In 
1917,  at  the  height  of  the  previous  war  effort. 
Today  the  menace  of  those  disastrous  floods 
in  the  lower  valley  is  all  but  gone  The 
valley  is  safe  against  any  but  a  flocd  of  totally 
unprecedented  size 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  we  were  In  the 
process  of  controlling  the  flocds  of  the  lower 
valley,  we  had  before  us  both  the  high  eco- 
nomic factors  involved,  and  the  incalcuable 
human  factors.  We  were  resolved  to  elimi- 
nate forever  a  situation  which  saw  property 
valued  at  $5,000,000,000  menaced  by  uncon- 
trolled water  which  resulted  in  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children  being  driven  from 
their  homes  or  destroyed  all  together.  Our 
fight  to  control  the  floods  was  an  economic 
thing — and  it  was  a  noble  thing. 

But  now  the  war  has  come  And  the  great 
works  we  have  accomplished  on  the  lower 
river  stand  today  as  a  definite  military  asset. 
With  the  Germans  to  the  east  and  the  Japs 
to  the  west  we  have  troubles  enough.  It  Is 
a  great  satisfaction  to  be  relatively  cerUln 
that  these  troubles  will  not  be  made  more 
grievous  by  an  unharnessed  flood  in  the  lower 
valley,  which,  should  it  occur,  would  have 
consequences  as  serious  as  a  major  defeat  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

Just  as  the  Nation  can  be  thankful  that  we 
have  locks  and  dams  instead  of  blueprints, 
so  can  we  be  thankful  that  the  levees  are 
standing,  that  the  cut-offs  have  been  dredged, 
and  that  many  reservoirs  have  ijeen  built. 
We  can  be  thankful  that  these  things  have 
been  done  and  that  they  are  not  mere  talk. 
Certain  things  remain  to  be  done — and  they 
shall  be  done. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  talk  I  emphasized 
the  fact  that  we  are  meeting  In  a  time  of 
great  national  crisis.  We  are  m  our  seventh 
month  of  declared  total  war.  These  have 
been  months  of  many  trials  and  many  dis- 
appointments— months  which  have  broupht 
tis  serious  reverses,  particularly  in  the  Far 
East. 

But  they  are  months  which  have  enriched 
our  history  with  many  heroic  incidents. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  American 


fighting  man  can  more  than  hold  bla  own 
agKinst  the  tough  and  desperate  enemies  who 
confront  us. 

And  there  are  significant  victories  on  Uie 
home  front— victories  of  production  whlcli 
point  unerringly  to  an  ultimate  victory  In 
the  field.  The  sight  of  our  factories  turning 
out  the  finest  planes  In  the  world  under 
American  methods  of  mass  production  fill 
us  with  pride  and  with  confidence  When 
wc  couple  the  heroism  and  fighting  ability 
already  demonstrated  by  our  forces  in  the 
Par  East  with  the  matchless  weapons  now 
being  produced  by  American  industry,  there 
can  be  only  one  result  In  the  end  It  will 
be  a  result  which  will  see  the  world  rid  of 
the  evil  powers  wh.ch  menace  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

Still,  the  path  before  us  If  rough,  and  cer- 
tainly It  Will  be  long  Before  we  march  the 
find  mile  to  the  final  victory,  all  Americans 
will  have  made  real  sacrifices-many  of  them. 
Indeed,  the  greatest  sacrifice.  But  all  of 
these  hardships  we  will  bear  ably,  gladly,  and 
proudly — in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  fight- 
ing for  America — and  for  the  unique  Ameri- 
can institutions  so  well  typified  by  this  meet* 
Ing  here  today. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

H(^N    JERRY  VUORHIN 

F   CALirORN: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  thing-s  in  the  following  very 
significant  column  by  Walter  Lippmann 
must  be  considered  with  the  greatest  of 
care  by  every  thoughtful  American  If  we 
are  really  to  win  this  war. 

Will  America  use  the  power  she  will 
hold  when  the  war  is  won  for  the  e.stab- 
llshment  and  maintenance  of  lasting 
peace?  Will  America  a.ssume  her  re- 
sponsibility for  continuing  world  peace 
and  justice? 

And  second,  Will  there  be  powerful 
people,  who  here  at  home,  will  try  to  turn 
America  around  and  force  her  to  go 
backward?  Will  there  be  those  who. 
homesick  for  the  Illusory  prosperity  of 
the  1920's.  will  refuse  to  face  the  facts  of 
our  economic  problems  when  the  war  Is 
over?  As  Walter  Lippmann  says:  "The 
exaltations  of  war  will  pas.s." 

When  they  do  we  must  be  ready 
with  a  sound  program  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  own  Nation  to  a  full  employ- 
ment po-ace-time  economy,  and  for  an 
international  order  of  peace  and  justice. 
Today   and  ToMoaaow 

Wn-L    THET    BELirVE    V6? 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Will  the  peoples  of  the  world  believe  ue 
when  General  Marshall  says  that  "we  are 
determined  that  before  the  sun  sets  on  this 
terrible  struggle  our  flag  will  be  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom on  the  one  hand  and  of  overwhelming 
force  on  the  other '?  Tlie  only  way  to  an- 
swer that  question  honestly  Is  to  say  that 
the  peoples  of  the  world  will  have  to  be 
shown  They  know  that  we  believe  in  free- 
dom.    They   know   that   we   are  capeble  at 
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becoming    very   prjwerful       But    th»'y 
jrt  know  whether  we  have  the 
th^    '  '    the   V.  ill   power 

per'  our  power   m   th 

of  frprcJom 

This    Is    'he   unanawered   queirtion 
minds   of    men   everywhere,    and    bee 
It  we  are  In  all  our  dealings  weafcer 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  war  Is  hardei 
when  the  pc^oplps  of  • 
which  Mr    Sumner  '' 
they  will  note  that  Mr    Wt-ii*T»  *<»>  i 
making    a     ifreat     df-l;rnt;nn     of     A 
policy.     They  will  note  that  Mr    Wf 
•ware  that  tie  mu^t  still  debate  the 
tiona   of   the  policy  with  his  own 
men.    The  voice  of  America  \*.  theref 
uncertain  an<l  unclear  to  be  ccnv.ncl 
Toice  \'  '   and  our  actions  are 

mined  we  cannot   be   sure 

are    movm<   toward   a   irreat   peace 
toward   another  great    debate  in   th*" 
of  the  United  States 

The  haunting  ghost 

This  ts  the  gho*t  from  our  pa.*lj  which 
haun's  us  wherever  we  turn,  what  'ver  we 
aay.  « he:. ever  we  try  to  maKe  any  n 

lor  the  conduct  of  the  war    or  frr  •  d 

of  the  armistice  which  will   fr  •   war. 
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demobilization      This  ghost  Is  not  la 


public  men  .stand  up  and  say  that  lo  mat- 
ter what  thPV  thought  before,  since  Deiem- 
ber    7    thev    ha-.e    given    u:        ^  't 

to   the   war       The   ghost   i  "< 

becau^  nohodv  csn  for^-et  the  hiBtor  ■  of  our 
•ctions  from  November  11,  1918  to  Dfcember 
7.  1»41 

The   world    r<  rs   that    en    V         *    e 

IViv  of  th«»  o'h'  -u  fla^  whs  r  d 

•   the  wor.d  as  the  s 
(.  •    ,•  one  hand  and  of   ■ 

tore*  on  the  other  We  stood  the*  where 
General  Marshall  says  we  are  dftern  ined  to 
•tand  at  the  end  of  this  terrlb'e  :  trui^gle 
The  world  '  -  ~  rv/s  that  in  the  next  15 
ye^rs  we   t.  d   our   force   and    except 

for  'ds.  we  ;  -d  the 

ca'.i  .  *  upon  v>  ■  real- 

ities of  freedom  depend  And  so,  (iiitil  we 
cin  carry  the  conviction  that  this  iiill  not 
hsrpen  again,  we  cnnnot  apeak  clearl  y  or  act 
eflectively. 

Jti-al  test 

Certainly  we  cannot  convince  cu  •  Allies. 
or  ihe  enemy  peoples,  or  the  neutral  s  unle-^s 
It  ia  evident  that  we  have  convmc  I'd  our- 
selves What  does  that  mean?  It  irjcans.  I 
submit,  that  we  cannot  be  the  reUabi?  cham- 
pion* of  freedom  ju.«it  b.'C!-u.'«e  we  adm  re 
freetlom  and  have  great  military  p<  w  «r  The 
(  qucst.on    is  whether.    In   M       a        s 

I  ting    observation,    we    are  id 

that    cur   own   enlightened    self-interest   de 
mands  that  we  take  our  part  in  maipuinlng 
the  law  and  order  of  the  world 

There  la  no  use  telhng  the  world  Ihat  cur 
hearts  are  soft  The  quest  .on  \s  whether  cur 
heads  are  hard  For  while  we  are  let  us 
hope,  generous  and  chivalrous  In  our  inten 
tions,  we  need  not  pretend  — becau-««  no  one 
will  be'ieve  us — that  we  shall  act  greai;y 
over  long  stretches  of  time  unless  wip  feel  it 
to  be  self-evident  that  this  is  the  en  y  sensi- 
ble, the  only  safe,  the  only  prcfltab.^  way  to 
•ct  For  the  exaltations  of  \^ 
And  u:i!«>««  the  prom  *es  we  i. 
the    n  ■  -    we    take    new    h«.vr    became 

tngralr'  ur    common    sense     ♦  irv   will 

fioat  awAy  again,  as  in    1919    upc:  >.r. 

What  happens  will  depend.  I  belu  i  .(-on 
how  the  Industrialists  of  America  interpret 
t^  dou*   experience   which    ihcy    are 

I  ,•      WiU  they  think  that    hev  can 

;■  to    normalcy     m    another    llardir^ 

c  ..e  era'    Will  they  think  that  (  ur  arm- 

ies can  be  demobilized,  and  Industry  recon- 
v»T*t'<i  3rd  ri-a  fw  --f^itt  ■ft\  h''  d  ■^"^'»  ng  our 
a.-,.*...t^   ■    ..    u  .  :r... ..:..,  /    ', .  ■•    ^  .r   c    ..UroU? 
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A  ..i  they  believe  they  can  have  one  more  try 
at  a  policy  of  let-her-rip  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost? 

The  liTie  of  ruin 

If  they  do  thlnx  this,  they  will  find  poli- 
ticians to  do  the  demogoguery  to  carry  out 
such  Ideas.  But  If  the  industrialists,  or  any 
considerable  numl>er  of  them,  take  this  line, 
they  will  surely  ruin  themselves.  They  will 
cauae  a  national  disaster  They  will  wreck 
all  prospect  of  peace  In  the  world.  Yet  we 
muat  not  fool  ourselves.  The  temptation 
will  be  strong.  The  flesh  is  weak  and  will 
be  yle:d.ng.  The  will  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  sacrifice  the  long  future  to  imme- 
diate prijflt  requires  self-restraint  and  char- 
acter of  a  higher  order  than  men  usually 
exhibit  In  the  aftermath  of  a  war 

All  one  can  say  Is  that  in  the  last  6  months 
American  industrialists  have  by  their  deeds 
retfulned  and  have  enhanced  the  reputation 
they  lost  In  the  collapse  of  1929  In  the 
struggle  for  survival  against  all  the  other 
social  orders,  they  are  proving  their  fitness 
to  survive  The  world  of  the  future.  Includ- 
ing the  American  world,  will  never  again  be 
what  It  was  before  19'J9.  or  even  before  1941 
But  in  that  world  the  Industrialists  are.  by 
what  they  are  now  doing  for  the  country, 
wmnlr.g  a  place  and  the  certainty  of  being 
able  to  play  an  Important  part  In  shaping 
the  world  of  the  future. 

All  this  will,  however,  vanish  If  they  yield 
again  to  the  demagogues  of  normalcy.  The 
rtputation  of  businessmen  will  collapse  with 
the  collapse  of  the  American  economy  It 
will  collapse  if  businessmen  do  not  teach  the 
politicians  whi^  profess  to  represent  their 
Interests  that  this  Is  no  time  for  the  same 
old  tcm-tcms  and  war  whoops,  the  same  o!d 
hobgoblins  and  scarecrow"-,  and^spseaking 
literally  and  soberly — the  same  old  damned 
nonsense  which  gave  us  the  Harding  era  as 
a  reward  for  cur  trouble  the  last  time. 


Rationing  of  Gasoline 


EXTENSION  OF  REl^LARKS 
or 

HO.N.  .ARThiR  CAPPER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1942 

Mr.  CAPPER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Lt'avenworth  (Kans.^  Daily  Times 
setting  forth  the  reasons  why  the  Mid- 
western section  feels  a  Nation-wide  gaso- 
line rationing  program  is  not  needed  at 
this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a-s  follows: 

Senator  CAPPra  talked  sense  Monday  In  op- 
position to  the  foolish  proposal  of  some  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  to  ration  gasoline  in 
this  part  of  the  United  States,  merely  be- 
cause rationing  has  been  deemed  necessary  in 
t^e  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  country 
The  whole  nonsensical  idea  has  arisen  because 
some  little  bureaucrat  has  conceived  the  no- 
tion that  all  the  American  people  mu^t  be 
disciplined  and  must  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
sacrifice  Those  two  sUly  notions  are  deeply 
resented  by  the  people  of  the  Middle  West 
where  there  is  not  oniy  plenty  of  gasoline  but 
a  great  su.-plus  of  it  wh.ch  no  good  purpose 
can  t)e  achieved  by  saving 

A<  ,<=;»  1-,-r  CAPPm  emphasized,  there  Is  no 
I       .   .>■  cat  for  any  kind  ul  oil  or  g<u 
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rationing  in  this  section  of  the  country  Gov- 
ernment restrictive  regulations,  even  have 
kept  Kansas  wells  from  producing  anywhere 
near  to  capacity  There  Is  gasoline  to  spare 
in  this  State,  and  unlimited  resources  to 
produce  vast  quantities  more,  should  restric- 
tions against  doing  so  be  lifted. 

And  there  Is  another  thing  which  our  senior 
Senator  pointed  out  abtut  the  gas  situation 
which,  it  seems  should  be  recognized  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Eastern  States  Existing  pipe 
line  facilities  carry  oil  and  gasoline  from  this 
part  of  the  country  as  far  east  as  Chicago  and 
St  Louis.  This  should  make  it  possible  to 
ease  the  situation  on  the  eastern  seaboard, 
if  pipe  lines  are  properly  utilized  in  conjunc- 
tion with  available  barge  and  tank-car  serv- 
ice. 

It  doesn't  seem  sensible  to  utilize  railroad 
tank  cars  to  carry  oil  and  gas  a  thousand  miles 
to  those  two  points  when  these  commodities 
might  better  be  pumped  to  them  through 
pipe  lines  and  then  be  carried  from  them  in 
all  the  available  tank  cars  now  in  service 
far, her  west.  And  river  barges  could  t>e  uti- 
lized to  far  greater  advantage  than  is  being 
done  for  the  transportation  of  oil  and  gaso- 
line, supplies  of  which  are  limited  on  the 
coast. 

What  is  needed  in  Washington  In  charge  of 
the  oil  and  gas  situation  evidently  is  some 
experienced,  informed  oil  operators  from  the 
Middle  West,  who  will  take  the  practical  view 
of  the  situation,  will  know  what  they  are 
about,  and  will  solve  the  bottlenecks  in  the 
way  of  getting  oil  and  gas  from  production 
points  to  points  of  distribution  without  any 
of  this  silly  nonsense  of  raticnlng  where  it  is 
unnecessary  and  of  disciplining  the  people,  or 
calling  for  unnecessary  sacrifices.  Just  for  the 
sake  of  showing  personal  power  and  shoving 
folks  around. 


Telegram  of  Henry  Watkin* 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JARLJ  I.  ^ANDERS,  JR. 

or    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1942 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  teUgram  which  I 
have  received  from  the  Henry  Watkins 
Allen  Chapter  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  splendid  pa- 
triotism and  loyalty  of  the  members  of 
this  great  organization  have  contributed 
to  the  unity  of  our  people  and  to  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  our  Nation.  The  recent 
anniversary  of  Confederate  Memorial 
Day  makes  the  publication  of  this  tele- 
gram especially  timely.  The  telegram  in 
question  is  as  follows: 

Maach  34.  1942. 
Congressman  J   Y.  Sandeks. 
House  o/  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C: 
The  Henry  Watkins  Allen  Chapter.  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  voted  to  send 
their   loyal    support    to   you   on   any    project 
you  have  before  Congress  in  defense  of  our 
country.     We   want   to   do   our   bit  and   are 
helping    in    every    way    to    assist   otir    great 
country  In  winning  this  war.    Regards. 
Mrs    ALtJRA  EawARr>^ 
Recording  Hccre:^  ;, 
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HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1942 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  there  is  a  feeling  of  unanimity  not 
only  in  Congress  but  among  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  our  approval  of 
the  action  of  President  Roosevelt  in  ask- 
ing that  Flag  Day,  which  falls  on  Sunday, 
June  14.  this  year  be  celebrated  as  United 
Nations  Day  and  that  the  people  of  our 
Nation  honor  the  peoples  of  our  26  part- 
ners in  the  conflict  against  the  Axis 
Powers. 

I  know  that  we  all  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's own  words  and  I  quote: 

It  is  fitting  that  on  our  traditional  Flag  Day 
we  honor  not  only  our  own  colors  but  aLso 
the  flags  of  those  who  have,  with  us,  signed 
the  declaration  by  the  United  Nations,  pay- 
ing homage  to  those  nations  awaiting  libera- 
tion from  the  tyranny  we  all  oppose,  to  those 
whose  lands  have  escaped  the  scars  of  bat- 
tle, to  those  who  have  long  been  heroically 
fighting  in  the  blaze  and  havoc  of  war. 

In  the  coming  celebration  on  June  14, 
there  is  no  nation  more  worthy  of  honor 
and  of  gratitude  as  our  ally  than  the 
Ret^ublic  of  China. 

The  people  of  China  are  the  first  of 
these  mentioned  by  the  President,  "who 
have  long  been  heroically  fighting  in  the 
blaze  and  havoc  of  war." 

In  less  than  a  month  will  come  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  war  which  Japan 
has  been  waging  again.^t  China,  a  war 
which  has  orphaned  2.000,000  Chinese 
boys  and  girls,  which  has  made  50,000.000 
Chinese  refugees,  with  their  homes  and 
means  of  livelihood  destroyed. 

Furthermore,  the  aggression  of  Japan 
did  not  begin  ju.«:t  5  years  ago.  That  is 
only  the  latest  phase  of  the  sufferings  of 
China  because  of  Japan's  aggression  over 
a  period  of  many  more  years. 

During  these  years  China  has  defended 
herself  with  a  resolute  bravery  which  is 
not  surpassed  in  all  the  annals  of  time. 
With  inadequate  arms  and  supplies,  she 
has  held  the  barbaric  enemy  at  bay  and 
is  today  forging  ahead,  even  though  the 
aid  she  needs  has  not  yet  reached  her  in 
large  quantities. 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter  our  Nation  was  not  at 
war.  When  on  January  1,  1942,  the  pact 
of  the  United  Nations  was  signed,  not 
only  were  we  at  war.  but  there  were  26 
nations  who  had  joined  together,  and 
today  there  are  27. 

Among  those  27  nations,  China  holds 
a  place  of  honor.  No  nation  is  con- 
tributing more  in  relationship  to  its  re- 
sources than  China.  No  nation  is  fight- 
ing with  more  determination  and  brav- 
ery than  China,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  great  Generali.ssimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  No  nation  is  deserving  of  aid  more 
than  China,  not  for  her  sake  alone  but 
for  the  future  peace  that  is  to  come  to 
all  of  the  United  Nations.    That  is  why 


President  Roosevelt  said  on  February  23. 
and  I  quote: 

It  is  essential  that  we  help  China  In  her 
magnificent  defense  and  in  her  inevitable 
counteroffenslve — for  that  is  one  important 
element  in  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Japan. 

So,  as  the  American  people  prepare 
for  celebrating  United  Nations  Day,  they 
send  particularly  aflfectionate  and  broth- 
erly greetings  to  that  great  people  of  the 
Pacific,  the  Chinese.  China  and  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  other 
United  Nations   ujii  m  on  to  victory. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HUN.  SAM  HCBBn 

OF    ALABAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1942 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  by  the  House  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  the  baccalaureate  sermon  de- 
livered by  Dr.  John  A.  Redhead,  Jr..  of 
Charlotte.  N.  C.  on  Sunday,  June  7.  1942, 
inaugurating  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eighth  commencement  exercises  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Having  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing it.  and  knowing  how  deeply  impressed 
were  the  fortunate  members  of  that  audi- 
ence, it  is  a  joy  to  giVe  it  a  Nation-wide 
circulation  in  printed  form,  as  follows: 
The  Business  of  M.\king  a  Lm; 

(Text:  John  14:  9 — "I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life") 

For  4  years  now  we  have  been  in  school, 
and  we  have  been  working  hard  to  improve 
our  skills.  An  inventory  thows  that  our  4 
years  in  the  university  have  given  us  re- 
sources which  better  prepare  us  for  the  mak- 
ing of  a  living. 

But  there  is  one  thing  more  Important 
than  the  making  of  a  living,  and  tliat  is  the 
making  of  a  life,  and  a  mans  best  friend 
in  tackling  that  Job  and  making  a  success  of 
it  is  God.  That  is  the  forgotten  fact  in  some 
quarters.  Here  is  a  minister  who  Is  asked 
by  a  group  of  students  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  Why  Is  Religion  Necessary  Anyway? 
You  are  familiar  with  the  ideas  behind  that 
question:  science  has  given  us  all  the  facts  we 
need  to  know,  and  by  its  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries has  put  into  oui  hands  a  power  which 
enables  us  to  do  for  ourselves  all  that  needs 
to  be  done.  Why.  Indeed,  is  religion  neces- 
sary at  all?  Hasn't  God  outlived  his  useful- 
ness? Isn't  religion  outmoded?  Is  it  not 
Jtist  an  elective  in  the  university  of  life,  pleas- 
ant to  live  with,  but  not  impossible  to  live 
without? 

This  morning  we  stand  up  to  answer  that 
question  in  the  negative,  and  to  say  further 
that  no  matter  how  well  equipped  you  may 
be  to  makle  a  livmg,  your  stock  is  incomplete 
if  you  lack  those  resources  which  prepare  you 
for  the  more  difficult  and  more  important  Job, 
the  making  of  a  life.  We  celebrate  this  morn- 
ing the  high  uses  of  religion  in  the  business  of 
building  a  life. 

There  are  three  gifts  which  the  religion  of 
Christ  offers  us,  gifts  which  no  money  can 
buy,  no  diploma  guarantee  and  no  college 
head  confer,  and  without  which  none  ol  us 
can  win  euccess  in  making  a  life. 
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And  the  first  of  these  gifts  is  an  Interpreta- 
tion of  facts  which  gives  meaning  to  life — ■ 
to  your  life.  We  study  biology,  and  physiol- 
og5',  and  psychology,  and  these  sciences  give 
us  a  bcxly  of  facts  about  ourselves.:  but  no  fact 
Is  the  whole  of  itself,  the  meaning  which  you 
put  upon  it  Is  the  rest  of  it.  For  example, 
what  is  a  kiss?  Turn  to  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary and  you  discover  that  a  kiss  is  "to 
smack  with  the  pursed  lips  (a  compression  of 
the  closed  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  the  cheeks 
giving  a  slight  sound  when  the  rounded  con- 
tact of  the  lips  with  one  another  is  broken)." 
So  that  is  what  a  kiss  is!  But  when  you  think 
of  what  happens  when  two  lovers  meet,  or 
when  your  mother  welcomes  you  home  after 
a  long  absence,  you  recognize  that  such  a  def- 
inition leaves  a  part  of  the  story  untold.  No 
fact  Is  the  whole  of  Itself,  and  the  rest  ol  it 
is  the  meaning  you  give  to  it. 

Now  we  can  go  to  school,  and  study  biology 
and  physiology  and  psychology-,  and  learn 
the  facts  ak)out  ourselves,  but  we  are  far  from 
knowing  all  the  answers  until  we  get  from 
somewhere  an  interpretation  of  the  facts 
which  will  give  meaning  to  life. 

And  the  meaning  which  multitudes  are 
putting  upon  life  today  is  far  from  a  high 
one.  A  college  paper  a  few  years  ago  offered 
a  prize  for  the  best  definition  of  life,  and 
many  campus  cynics  had  a  wonderful  time. 
Here  are  a  lew  of  the  definitions  which  won 
honorable  mention:  "Life  is  a  bad  Joke 
which  isn't  even  funny";  "life  is  -a  diseaae 
for  which  the  only  cure  is  death";  "life  is  a 
Jail  sentence  we  get  for  the  crime  of  being 
born  '  Now  we  might  dismiss  those  words 
as  nothing  more  than  a  bit  of  sophomorlc 
sputtering,  except  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
of  a  piece  with  much  that  is  being  said  by 
more  mature  persons.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  man  is  nothing  more  than  a  forked 
radisli:  a  sick  fly  taking  a  dizzy  ride  on  a 
gigantic  flywheel;  that  life  is  a  tale  told  by 
an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing,  a  nightmare  t>etween  two  nothings. 
But  this  poor  opinion  which  men  have  of 
themselves  is  working  badly.  It  does  not 
help  much  in  the  business  of  making  a  life. 
A  few  years  ago  a  brilliant  newspaperman 
took  his  own  life  In  a  hotel  room  and  left 
this  note:  "Nobody  is  responsible  for  what 
I  have  done  but  my.self  I  have  run  from 
hovxse  to  house,  from  country  to  country, 
from  wife  to  wife,  In  a  vain  endeavor  to  get 
away  from  myself.  I  have  done  this  thing 
because  I  am  fed  up  with  the  necessity  of 
inventing  devices  for  getting  through  24 
hours  a  day  "  There  is  a  picture  of  what 
happens  when  life  has  no  high  meaning,  no 
noble  purpo.se  It  goes  to  pieces  in  your 
own  hands.     It  cracks  up  under  your  eyes. 

But  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  what  a  different  air  you  breathe. 
It  is  like  passing  from  the  foul  odors  of 
a  dump  heap  to  the  cool  and  clean  and 
bracing  tang  of  a  sea  breeze  My  friends, 
once  you  look  the  Son  of  God  full  in  the  face 
you  can  never  think  meanly  of  yourself 
again  Listen  to  Him  and  you  will  hear 
Him  saying:  "You  are  not  a  forked  radish, 
you  are  a  child  of  God.  You  are  not  a  sick 
fly  taking  a  dizzy  ride  on  a  gigantic  fly- 
wheel, but  a  tadpole  of  an  archangel.  You 
are  not  a  walking  mass  of  dancing  dirt,  come 
from  nowhere  and  going  nowhither,  but  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  God,  and  put  in  this  world  to  do  the 
will  of  God.  You  are  not  orphans  of  the 
apes  here  on  monkey  business,  but  children 
of  your  Heavenly  Father,  and  It  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be.  but  we  know  that 
when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him. 
They  tell  us  that  an  old  Edinburgh  weaver 
used  to  pray  every  night:  "O  God,  help  me  to 
hold  a  high  opinion  of  myself  "  You  cannot 
get  very  far  in  the  business  of  making  a  life 
unless  you  do  have  a  high  opinion   tX   C* 
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•moke  or  do;  to  saioke — to  drink  or  not  to 
drink— to  wear  short  drc-wes  and  bobbed  hair 
or  not  to  wear  them'  When  our  grand* 
mothers  were  faced  with  these  questions 
they  simply  looked  at  the  compass  of  cus- 
toma — these  thinsr*  nre  not  done  by  decent 
people— and  that  settled  it. 

But  ours  la  a  f  duv.     C  e 

cliauged  fo  r»«p  u  .  nn  tihn  ui 

of  opinion  Us  practically  impo.s«ibie  and  w« 
are  spill  up  Into  countless  divisions  of  whnl 
Is  rtpht  and  what  is  wrong  And  here  la  a 
piciurt  of  what  the  current  confus.on  as  to 
ri«ht  and  wronj?  Is  dolnti:  A  mntjazine  of 
•  worth  and  d  ginlty  sometlmf 
'^  »  letter  from  a  youiv^  girl  to  the 

iditor  which  read  like  this:  "I  smoke,  I  drink. 
I  play  cards  lor  money  I  pot  My  family  do 
not  seem  to  think  I  am  bad.  Of  course,  they 
do  not  know,  or  tht-y  do  not  appear  to  know, 
that  I  do  all  these  things  But  are  parents 
deaf  and  biind^  You  understand  that  I  nm 
not  out  with  a  toui'.h  croud  Just  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  best  families  I  was  brou>:ht 
up  with  The  thing  that  troubles  me  is  the 
older  people  having  fa:th  In  us.  These 
pr<  uchers  are  standing  around  tolling  us  how 
fine  and  gccd  we  are  tiJmetlnM  I'll  kidnap 
one  and  take  him  on  a  party.  Ill  gtiess  his 
next  sermon  will  be  about  sin.  And  thnt  is 
what  we  neid  Here  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  are  In  my  mind:  D:d  my  mother 
do  the  things  I  am  doti  g?  Did  my  o  der 
asters?  Am  I  wrong  In  thinking  I  am  a  bod 
girl?  Shall  we  go  to  ht-aven  or  hell  followmi? 
Muh  act.-"?  Pleaso  write  something  to  quiet 
uiy   mind  or  I  shall  Cfrtultily  go  mnd." 

Men  and  wi  men  have  always  faced  the 
need  of  an  eth  c  a  p'otform  of  moral  prin- 
ciples, that  would  guide  them  to  the  hlKhesl 
life  "Who  shall  ascend  Into  tlie  hill  of  the 
Ixnd  and  who  shall  stand  In  his  holy  place?" 
Where  can  I  get  a  ruie  book  or  a  n^ad  map 
thai  «ill  guide  me  In  the  wuy  of  the  liiv 
that  Is  approved  by  the  Hlghci.t?  And  al- 
wi»\s  It  IS  relUTion  which  is  called  U|Kin  to 
supply  the  need  You  cannot  depend  on 
your  0<nernqient  to  do  it  Tht  atnte  haa 
laws,  but  thev  are  net  Mimcient  guide  YuU 
cannot  rely  upon  the  ailuHil  Your  diploma 
l«  no  KUininv  »h;it  you  have  lui  answer  as 
t  )  what  Is  rii^ht  Alwnv*  you  have  to  ctnne 
hack  to  religiott  •Whi-rew  th  thnll  I  come 
before  the  Lord?"  and  Micah  u  ready  with 
hii  answer:  "He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man. 
what  la  good  "•  Always  we  have  to  go  back 
to  Ood  to  give  us  wh.it  we  need  here  All  the 
way  from  Moaoa  with  hla  Tin  Command- 
ments down  to  ChrUt  wl'h  hla  Ort-at  Com- 
mandment, men  have  had  to  rely  upon  re- 
lii-lon  for  tholr  morals  And  you  and  I  must 
do  the  same  We  can  win  no  succesa  at  all 
in  the  business  of  makmg  a  life  unless  we 
have  a  pattern  to  go  by  And  Christ  Is  that 
pattern  Touching  any  quoslion  as  to  what 
la  right  and  what  is  wronf».  ask  yourself 
this.  What  would  Christ  sny  or  do?  He  is 
the  touchstone  of  the  good  life— He  Is  Ood's 
la-<t  word  Beyond  him  we  cannot  go.  and 
short  of  Him  we  cannot  rest. 

m 

Let  us  take  a  third  step  Info  our  tnith 
and  soe  that  we  need  relij;:on  to  give  a  la«t- 

um  to  life.     More  than  an  in- 

thnt  will  add  hclRht  to  our 
spiritual  stature:  more  than  a  platform  of 
moral  principles  on  which  life  can  be  pro- 
jected; but  the  Interior  resource  of  spiritual 
power.  Depth,  rootage,  backing  Not  simply 
light  on  the  mystery  of  life,  but  power  for 
the  mastery  of  life  Not  simply  meaning, 
or  morals,  but  momentum. 

And  we  need  to  keep  In  totx-h  with, some 
source  of  such  power.  Living  Is  so  largely 
a  question  of  energy.  How  often  yo«  meet 
people  In  whom  all  the  drive  is  gone.  There 
Is  a  8ii;h  In  their  hearts  like  the  p.isp  of  an 
automobile  when  all  the  gas  Is  gone.  Like 
the  person  who  was  leaning  on  a  friend  for 
support    In   a   time   of  emergency   and  who 


said  to  the  friend:  'Tm  not  an  S-day  clock. 
I  run  down  wUhin  24  hours.  Wind  me  up, 
wont  you  please"?  We  do  need  something 
that  can  wind  us  up  inside. 

And  religion  Is  the  one  source  we  can 
count  on  for  such  power  I  know  n  man 
who  drives  a  Packard  automobile.  When  he 
slu  at  the  whe»l  he  has  his  hands  on  plenty 
of  power — all  the  power  of  a  Packard  engine. 
But  not  long  ago  his  wife  became  ill.  He 
colled  me  to  come  out  to  ace  him.  The 
doctors  had  told  him.  he  aald.  that  she 
couldn't  get  well,  nud  ha  felt  the  need  of 
some  power  wh'ch  he  did  not  have  to  face 
the  shock  Buppoae  I  had  told  him  to  go 
home  snd  screw  his  b.)uI  Into  the  electric 
socket  and  push  the  button,  and  he  would 
get  all  the  power  he  needed.  But  you  sec. 
the  kind  of  power  we  often  need  does  not 
come  that  way.  It  comes  only  from  an  inner 
compnnlonshlp  with  a  higher  power  than 
curselvfs  And  that  Inner  friendship  with 
God  Is  what  we  call  religion.  Long  a^o  a 
person  who  knew  the  Inner  meaning  of  re- 
ligion wrote  thu."!:  "The  Lord  is  my  shep- 
herd. I  sholl  not  want.  He  maketh  me  to 
lie  down  In  green  pastures  He  leadeih  me 
beside  the  still  waters.  He  rcstorelh  my 
soul  "  He  gives  me  new  life  Inside.  He 
winds  me  up  when  I  have  run  down.  He 
gives  me  momentum. 

I  have  a  frlejid  who  lives  in  Atlanta,  and 
he  tells  me  that  In  the  same  apartment  build- 
ing with  him  Is  a  man  who  played  center  on 
the  Oeorpla  Tech  football  team  that  went  to 
the  Rose  Bowl  on  Now  Year's  Day  1929  That 
is  a  game  that  has  never  been  forgottrn.  It 
wod  during  that  game  that  Roy  Rletjels  re- 
covered a  fumble  for  California  and  ran  In 
the  wrong  direction.  He  was  overtaken 
by  one  of  his  own  teamtnates  before  he  crossed 
the  line,  tacklid  and  downed,  Georgia  Tech 
t<x3k  the  ball  and  scored,  and  that  touchdown 
won  the  game. 

Last  year  that  same  Roy  Riegels,  the  man 
who  ran  In  the  wrong  direction,  stopped  In 
A.lantu  to  see  his  friend,  and  told  him  what 
happened  between  halves.  And  that  man 
told  It  to  mv  friend.  The  coach  led  his  men 
mti)  the  locker  room  when  the  first  half  wni 
over.  III  the  period  bi-tween  halves  a  couch 
usually  talks  a  grsnt  deal,  giving  his  men 
pointers  for  the  play  In  the  next  hall.  But 
thnt  day  Nlbbs  Price,  the  coach  of 
California,  anld  nothing.  Roy  Riegels,  had 
slumped  down  In  the  corner  and  covered  his 
face  in  his  hands.  The  other  men  were  lying 
down  on  the  benches  and  on  the  floor.  Noth- 
ing at  all  was  said  until  the  tinukeoper  an- 
hGUnccd  that  Ih-re  were  3  minutes  before 
the  wh.stle  would  blow.  N.bbs  Price  said 
simply,  "The  same  team  that  played  the  first 
half  will  start  the  second  "  Tlie  men  rose 
and  started  out.  all  but  Roy  Riegels,  Ho 
didn't  move  He  didn't  even  look  up.  He  Ju.st 
sat  there  with  his  head  burled  In  his  hands. 
Price  said  to  him.  "Rcy,  didn't  you  hear  me. 
The  same  team  will  start  the  second  half." 
Still  Roy  didn't  move.  Price  went  over  closer 
to  h.m  and  said.  "Roy,  get  up,  I  want  you 
to  go  bock  Into  the  game  "  And  then  Roy 
toc.k  his  head  out  of  his  hands  and  looked 
up  at  Price,  You  can  well  imug.ne  there  were 
l«.ars  in  hia  eyes.  "COtich."  he  said.  "I  can't 
go  back  in  there.  I  can't  lace  that  crowd  m 
the  stadium.  I've  ruined  myself,  and  I've 
ruined  you.  and  I've  ruined  California." 
And  the  coach  sa:d  to  him,  "Roy,  get  up 
and  go  on  back— the  game  Is  Just  half 
over  "  And  Roy  did  get  up  and  go  on  bark— 
and  the  Tech  men  tald  they  never  saw  a  man 
plav  like  that  man  played  the  .second  half. 

What  a  coach— and  what  a  God  You  fall 
once,  and  th  uk  ycu  are  ru.ned.  and  don  t 
even  want  to  try  ag.Mn,  and  He  comes  and 
bends  over  ycu  and  says,  "Get  up.  and  go  on 
back— the  game  is  J\ist  hf  if  over  "  And  when 
you  know  that  He  still  stands  by.  you  feel  an 
upthrust  of  new  power,  and  your  soul  is 
restored,  I  tell  you.  It  Is  worth  scmething  to 
have  a  God  like  that.    And  ycu  can  have  H"T> 


I 
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I       ■  :.e  luture  peace  inai  is  to  come  lu 
a.,    i  the  United  Nations.    That  is  why 


neau  comer,  uou  wimwui.   »».••».•• 
can  win  euccess  m  making  a  life. 
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For  it  Is  that  kind  cf  a  Ocd  who  comes  to  ua 
In  the  religion  of  Christ. 

At  the  exercises  on  Tuesday  ycu  will  be 
given  a  diploma  That  diploma  is  a  token 
that  ycu  are.  endowed  with  an  equipment  for 
the  business  of  making  a  living  But  as  ycu 
check  up  on  yourself  and  take  stock  of  ycur 
resources,  what  U  your  equ  pment  for  the 
business  of  making  a  life?  You  will  need  a 
way  of  looking  at  yourself  that  will  give  you 
scmething  to  stand  on;  and  a  platform  cf 
principles  an  Ideal  of  conduct  that  gives  ycu 
something  to  stand  for;  and  a  companionship 
that  gives  you  someone  to  stand  by  ycu  Add 
up  those  needs— a  philosophy  of  life,  an 
ethic  for  life,  and  a  power  behind  life,  and 
what  they  come  to  Is  this;  The  religion  of 
Christ.    All  that  you  need  you  have  In  Him 

I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 
Ood  make  Christ  a  part  of  your  equipment. 
If  you  have  Him  already,  excellent;  if  not. 
you  may  receive  Him  "Behold,  I  stand  at 
the  door  and  knock;  If  anyone  hear  my  voice 
and  open  the  dfx^r  1  will  come  in  unto  him. ' 


Awaiting   Clar.hcation 


!  XTiNSION  OP  FI^'^  'KS 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1942 

Mr.  151  ')ii::-  Mr.  speaker,  under 
leave  to  cxicnu  my  lomarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Shrcveport  (La.)  Times  of  June  10, 
1942: 

AWAITING  Cl^RiriCATION 

Almost  every  cunccivublc  opinion  concern- 
ing the  rubber  slumtlon  and  whot  should  be 
done  about  It  has  been  aired  in  Washington. 
Now  comes  the  welcome  news  thui  wuhln 
the  next  few  days  President  Roosevelt  will 
tssue  a  clarifying  statement  containing  the 
offldal  views  of  the  administration. 

The  deciding  factor,  of  course,  in  respect 
to  the  rubber  supply  and  Us  companion  prob- 
lem, gasoline  rationing,  should  be  the  needs 
of  the  Nation's  military  forces 

Whatever  measures  are  necessary  to  assure 
an  ample  supply  of  rubber  for  Army  and  Navy 
equipment,  not.  Just  lor  this  year  or  next, 
but  for  the  duration  of  the  war— these  meas- 
ures should  be  adopted,  Provl.'lon  must  al.so 
be  made  for  sufllclent  rubber  to  carry  on  the 
Nation's  es-sentlal  business,  so  that  war  pro- 
duction of  all  types  will  go  forward 
unimpeded. 

It  would  seem  that  even  without  detailed 
official  guidance  or  statistics,  one  fact  U  ap- 
parent. This  fact  Is  that  every  driver  should 
be  conserving  tire  rubber  carefully,  whether 
he  Is  under  a  gasoline  rationing  system  or 
not.  He  should  be  checking  his  the  pres- 
sures and  wheel  alignments  regularly.  He 
should  be  traveling  at  a  slow  pace.  He 
hhould  be  avoiding  skids,  quick  steps,  and 
quick  starts.  He  should  be  holding  his  non- 
essential driving  to  a  minimum. 

Many  motorists  In  this  section  are  doing  all 
this,  but  many  are  not.  The  ones  In  the  lat- 
ter group,  who  are  still  using  up  tire  rubber 
nt  a  normal  or  near-normal  rate,  should  pause 
for  self -questioning.  tJntU  all  danger  of 
rubber  shortage  for  the  armed  forces  Is  re- 
moved, no  American  can  Justify  careless  wast- 
ing of  the  rubber  which  his  tires  contain 

For  many,  this  means  breaking  habits  built 
up  over  the  years — and  breaking  a  habit  is 
no  small  task.  However,  it  is  a  lot  smaller 
than  the  tasks  which  our  men  in  uniform  are 
tackling  every  day  on  the  war  fronts  of  the 
world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Ji  Tie  11.  1942 

Mr.  (.  A-;  ;\\';.;' .!•  :  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  exi  >  remarks  in  the 

Record.  I  include  .*  ,  i-^  v  ..U  report  on  the 
program  of  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration in  Oklahoma  in  relation  to  our 
Nation's  war  effort. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

THE  OKLAHOMA  WORK  PROJKCTS  ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRAM  AS  IT  RELATES   TO  THE  WAR  EFFORT 

Many  accomplishments  of  the  Oklahoma 
Work  Projects  Auminlstratlon  have  proved  to 
be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  war  effort  The 
construction  of  Important  highways,  bridges, 
airports,  armories,  and  schools;  first -aid 
training;  feeding  of  undernourished  children; 
retention  of  skills;  development  of  new  skills; 
and  stabilization  of  morale  through  the  op- 
portunity to  do  useful  work  have  all  been 
valuable.  Increased  emphasis  since  July  1940 
has  been  placed  on  construction  proJect«  es- 
gentlal  to  the  war  effort  This  has  resulted 
in  the  construction  of  nine  modern  airports, 
several  hangars,  and  utilities  of  all  kinds  to 
serve  ^uch  airports;  the  construction  of  a  cor- 
current  cninp,  miles  of  road  Improvements, 
the  armament  building  and  many  other  fa- 
cilities at  Fort  Sill;  the  water  supply  for  the 
city  of  Lawton  .  nd  Fort  Bill  by  the  completion 
of  Lake  Lawtonka  Dam;  access  roads  to  the 
Will  Rogers  air  base,  to  the  Midwest  air  de- 
pot, and  to  the  Douglas  plant  at  Oklahoma 
Cltv;  water  and  sewer  lines  to  the  Douglas 
plant  and  the  Spartan  Aircraft  factory  at 
Tulsa,  All  of  these  are  typical  examples  of 
construction  projects  executed  by  this  udmin- 
Istratlon. 

Since  December  7,  1941.  efforts  have  been 
redoubled  on  all  projects  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as 
being  essential  to  the  war  effort.  Redirection 
of  the  entire  program  has  taken  place. 

On  January  13,  1942.  a  letter  was  sent  to 
representatives    of    all    sponsoring    agencies, 
which  has  since  proved  to  be  In  line  with 
the  national  policy  of  the  War  Production 
Board  issued  at  a  later  date  which  classified 
all  construction  activities  of   the  Oklahoma 
Work  Projects  Administration  in  four  cate- 
gories  given    in    order    of    Importonce:     (1) 
Projects  which    have  been  certified   by   the 
Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
as  being  essential  to  the  war  effort.    These 
Include  construction  projects  of  all  kinds  for 
utllltlrs,   access   roads,   bridges,    airport   Im- 
provements, health  and  sonitatlon  facilities, 
and   the   collection   of   scrap   materials.     As 
many  as  2.100  men  have  been  employed  on 
these    certified    construction    projects.      In 
category  (2)    are  those  projects  essential  to 
the    war   effort    but   which    have    not    been 
certified.     They  include  access  roads  to  an 
enemy  alien  camp,  the  Altus  Lugert  reclama- 
tion project,  roads  in  Comanche  County  im- 
portant for  maneuver  purposes  according  to 
the     post     commander,     facilities     such     as 
schools  and  utilities  to  serve  military  esub- 
lishments,     war     Industries,     and     low-cost 
housing  for  families  employed  to  further  the 
war   eflort.     Approximately    1.975    men   are 
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employed  on  there  Jobs  now.  In  <,ii  r  ry 
(3).  are  pmjects  vital  to  civilian  needs  which 
could  not  be  deferred,  such  as  rectmstruciioa 
of  the  Hobart  Lake  spillway  serving  the  city  . 
water  supply,  bridges  washed  out  by  flooda, 
and  water  and  sewer  projects  rss.-nttal  to 
health  as  determined  by  the  State  health 
department  At  least  4  000  men  are  employed 
or  projects  In  this  group 

In  category  (4)  are  projects  which  might 
have  been  deferred  until  after  the  war.  but 
many  of  these  form-to-market  road  Improve- 
ment-N,  one-  and  two-nxim  school  hou»<-8.  and 
soil  conservation  Jobs  were  #.arted  before 
EK^cember  7.  and  are  thoae  on  whuh  a  great 
many  of  the  50  percent  of  the  case  load  whb 
are  over  45  years  of  age  are  employed 

All  projects  are  operated  to  avoid  compe- 
tition for  labor,  materials,  or  equipment  with 
work  more  vital  In  the  war  effirt.  Kach 
has  been  Justified  by  the  .sponsoring  agency 
with  Information  showing  that  the  people 
In  the  community  also  consider  the  proj- 
ect one  that  should  be  operated  during  war- 
time. 

The  Service  Division  activity  (nonconstruc- 
tlon)  has  also  been  redlrecti»d  since  Decem- 
ber 7  into  a  clean-cut  progium  of  war-eflcrt 
assistance.  Five  of  these  projects  have  l>ecn 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  venereal  disease 
control  project  provides  assistance  to  State 
and  county  health  departments.  Increasing 
a. tendance  at  clln;cs  from  25  to  100  percent; 
and  informational  films  and  programs  for 
over  100  soldiers  and  selectees  a  day.  for 
schools,  and  community  groups,  Twenty- 
four-hour-a-day  assistance  Is  provided  for 
the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  serving  over 
1,000  requests  a  day  for  delayed  c?rtiflcates 
of  birth  necessary  before  employment  In  wur 
industries  Assistance  is  given  to  the  Homes 
Registration  Office  of  the  Division  of  Defena* 
Housing  Cixjrdinatlon  in  all  Oklahoma  de- 
fense areas  In  etlaoliNhing  and  ntuintalning 
vacancy  llstlnga,  general  <  "  K,  and  In- 

formation on  housing  for  :  p.»i>onnel 

and  defense  plant  workers.  Another  impor- 
tant certified  project  Is  the  recreation  proj- 
ect operating  In  army  camps,  selectee  centeia, 
service  recreation  centers,  commutilty  recrea- 
tion centers.  Information  centers,  and  patke 
and  playgrounds  with  looooo  in<llviduals 
participating  in  lhe^e  octlvilies  in  the  State's 
defense  areas  The  fifth  projed.  recently 
certified,  provides  for  Indexing  naturailzation 
records  In  Federal  and  TerrlUirinl  court 
archives  before  IBOfl  for  the  United  States 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Over  300  are  employed  on  these  certified  proj- 
ects. 

There  Is  a  large  group  of  projects  In  this 
isart   of    the   program,   not  certified    by    the 
Secretary    of    War    or    the    Secretary    of    the 
Navy,   which    are   important   to  supplement 
the  services  of  other  agencies  engaged  In  the 
war  effort.     There  are  250.000  b  rth  certifi- 
cates being  Indexed  for  the  Bureau  o:  Vital 
Statistics,  and  also  marriage  records  to  facili- 
tate   compensation    claims    for    families    of 
members  of  the  armed  forces  and  to  serve 
local    induction   boards.      Clerical   asslstanre 
lb  furnished  to  more  than  half  of  the  local 
councils  of  civilian  defense;  and  charts.  In- 
dexes, lists,  and  rone  or  sector  meps  for  n  r 
raid  warden  services.  War  Savings  »)ond  ai  4 
stamp  campaigns,   and  salvage   drives       De- 
fense councils  and  military  authorities  ha",  e 
also  requested  and  have  been  supplied  with 
posters    maps,  camp-site  markers  and  visual 
aids,      Reading  needs  cf  men  In  service,  in 
Army    school    courses,    and    civilian    defense 
work  are  being  met  by  service  men's  Wcrk 
Projects  Administration  libraries      Over  1,000 
aliens  are  being  taught  cl'.lzenshlp  and  over 
1.600  each  month  are  taught  first  aid  In  Work 
Projects     Administration     clashes        Mathe- 
matics necessary  to  vocational   training   are 
being  Uught  and  in  addition,  nuuluon.  hosam 
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gardening  and  food  preservation   ♦o 
era      Baalc  education  is  prcvid> 
aerrtce  r*KUtrania  de'erred  bet 
ftcy       Trained   worker*   to  a.ssisi   in 
reaearcb  are  supplied  to  Oklahoma  U 
and   college    laboraU>rlcs   to   develop 
of  rubl>er  and  aircraft  lubricatirg  oi 
ect*  r.f  this  type  have  all  been  reqiie^ 
the    Work     Prrjccts    Administration 
agency  vitally  connected  with  the 
and  provide  employment  for  over  5 

Other  projects  not  certified  and 
queried  by  a  defense  agency  are 
lunch.  servlDK  over  100  000  children  di 
pro{)er  food    much  of  it  raised  In  Wc 
eels    A  -ation    gardens    of    ov 

acres  h  0  acres  of  volunteern' 

Hundre<:s  ul  wc  rkers  are  tx 
tory  garment  prtduction  r. 
cuneis,    power    machines,    and    he 
machines     In  addition  to  the  clothi4g 
they  are  repairing  tents,  other  Arm 
material,  and  are  making  dufBe  bag! 
duc'ees 

The  women  >  !  on  this  group 

ects   are   also   r  .ting   to   b«>t 

facilities  through  employment  as 
tendants   and   housekeeping   aides 
group  of  projects  with   services   ess* 
civilian  needs  but  not  certified  and 
questi'd  are  approximately  6  570  wo 
at   this  time  cannot   And   other  em 
oppt)rtunlti«-s.      Of    the    women    cer 
Work    Projects    Administration    em 
only  2.2tol  are  between  the  ages  of 
3. two  are  between  30  and  45;    aid 
ever  45  years  of  age      Men  of  this 
been  able  to   find  a  Utile  more  em 
than  the  women;  however.  13  4C8  of 
are   over  45:    8.745    bet  wet  n    18   and 
7  292  between  38  and  45      Of  this  t 
ber  of   men  and  women  of  all  aijes 
to    Work    Projects    Admmutralion. 
percent  have  had  le.ss  than   an  elghjt 
education;  34  percent  completed  frou 
grades;  and  1.259  have  one  or  mere 
ctiliece  work      The  problem  of  flr.din|j 
ti.'  -t  fcr  the  63  percent  with 

e'.u  :  ide  education,  the  49  per<|er 

45  >-ears  ol  av^e.  and  the  31  percent  of 
number  comprlsied  of  women 

For  the  men  who  meet  war  prodt^ct 
trainl:  remont.s.  emplo%r; 

are     f  Ovfr     1  600     a 

trainl:  " '.  -.  sht-ct  : 

and    H  -^  ;^.    aircr 

radio  repair,  and  as  machinls'.s  an 
servicemen      These    men.    as    well 
traintxl    through   the    in-plant   prcgfam 
rap:dlv  being  employed 

Jobs  for  women,  except  for  clerical  workers. 
bare  not  yet  opened  up  In  this  Sraie. 
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HON.  JERRY  VOORHI 

or    CAi.  ^ 

IN  THE  HOCSe  OF  KEi  KiiSENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  194' 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mi 
Speaker,  tid.iy  I  have  Introducet  Hou->;e 
Joint  Resolution  325.  to  pronde  hat  the 
Uurd  week  in  September  of  ea  h  year 
hereafter  shall  be  designated  by  (ingress 
and  the  President  as  nation  .  :  I  .oy  the 
physically  handicapp-  'i  '^ '-  < 

The  purpose  of  ih.-  .i.     .%    - 
lie  attention  to  the  nt\e>j.itv   .: 
bility  of  furthenni?  »mpl(  %:;;? 
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physically  handicapped,  by  providing  for 
appropriate  ceremonies  in  all  States  and 
cities. 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  will  not  only 
be  the  means  of  directing  public  atten- 
tion to  this  very  important  matter,  but 
doubtless  will  also  be  the  means  of  fur- 
thering the  general  program  of  rehabili- 
tation and  placement  of  all  physically 
handicapped,  estimated  at  approximately 
23  000.000  citizens,  and  of  wh:ch  number 
it  i.s  also  estimated  that  approximately 
10  percent,  or  2.300  000.  now  possess  some 
sk  lis  and  experience  essential  in  the  war- 
production  program.  It  is  further  point- 
ed out  that  the  benefits  of  such  a  move- 
ment apply  to  all  classes  of  the  physically 
handicapped,  including  those  injured,  or 
diseased,  by.  or  through  war  or  war-pro- 
duction services. 

This  resolution  was  Introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  American  Federation  of 
the  Phy.sically  Handicapped,  by  its  legis- 
lative committee,  which  is  composed  of 
Messrs.  Paul  A.  Strachan.  chairman.  1341 
East  Capitol  Street.  Wa.«hington.  D.  C. 
and  Jesse  D.  Gro.ss.  of  Canton,  Ohio,  and 
Edwin  E.  Maczkowske,  of  Washington, 
D  C. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  there  will  be 
early,  afBrmative  action  upon  this  resolu- 
tion. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  WiLLlAM  P.  L'Ol^ERT,  -N 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1942 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  I  want  to  offer 
for  a  reprint  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune: 

THE  TWO  arssi.^ 
Soviet  Rusjsla  Is  two  separate  and  distinct 
eniitles.  It  is  on  the  one  hand  a  nation, 
all  the  elements  of  which  re  imbued  with 
sentiments  of  intense  nationalism  Russia, 
the  nation,  has  been  mcbiUzed  to  threw  back 
the  Invader,  h<r  traditional  enemy,  the  Hun 
Stalins  army  is  flehting  Hitler  just  as  the 
Czar's  army  fcught  the  Kaiser,  only  more 
eliectively.  In  Russia's  fight  to  survive  as  a 
nation  lies  the  great  hope  of  the  world  for 
early  peace. 

On  the  other  hand.  Soviet  Rtassia  is  the 
agei.cy  of  revolutionary  communism.  It 
aims  at  the  overthrow  of  government  after 
government,  by  force,  if  necessary  It  is  de- 
termined to  destroy  the  economic  order  based 
upon  rights  of  Individuals  such  as  prevails 
I  in  the  United  States  and  the  British  Einpire. 
and  the  replacement  of  it  with  the  Russian 
I    coUectivist   system 

I  Russia,  as  the  international  revolutionist. 
I  has  been  continuously  active  In  the  United 
I  States.  When  the  United  States  recognized 
I  Russia  in  1933.  one  of  the  solemn  undertak- 
j  Ings  of  the  Soviet  was  that  It  would  refrain 
I  from  carrying  on  its  propaganda  in  this 
i  country  It  failed  utterly  to  keep  its  cove- 
'  nant  Secretary  of  State  Hull  warned  Russia 
-'-rious  conse<5uences"  unless  the  Soviet 
t     .ernment  ceased  to  follow  the  "policy  ol 


permitting  activities  Involving  Interference 
with  the  internal  affai»s  of  the  United 
Stales  ■■  The  propaganda  work  was  extended 
after  they  promised  to  quit  it.  fhey  publish 
newspapers  and  magazines  here,  which  are 
dominated  by  International  revolutionary 
headquarters  in  Russia  They  have  been 
able  to  place  employees  In  the  Government. 
A  Communist  Party  was  organized  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Presidential  nominee 
of  the  Communists,  Earl  Browder,  was  dis- 
covered to  have  been  nuil^ing  trips  to  the 
home  office  of  revolutionary  communism  in 
Ru.^sia.  using  a  false  name  in  his  passports. 

Russia  might  have  prevented  the  outbreak 
cf  the  European  war  by  standing  firm  with 
France  and  Britain  against  Hitler.  Instead, 
on  August  22.  1939.  Stalin  and  Hitler  made  a 
deal,  the  terms  of  which  included  the  dis- 
memberment of  Poland  and  Russia's  neu- 
trality in  the  war  It  Is  generally  recognized 
that  the  Soviet-German  agreement  was  the 
determining  factor  In  starting  the  war.  It 
Is  an  axiom  of  communism  that  wars  are  fol- 
lowed by  revolutions.  Rusia  could  see  the 
success  of  her  long-time  purpose  to  bring 
about  a  Communist  revolution  in  the  mutual 
destruction  of  the  capitalist  powers.  War  as 
such  helped  her  in  her  main  purpose. 

When  Hitler  struck  at  the  Ukraine,  how- 
ever, the  8ge-o!d  intense  nationalism  asserted 
Itself  again  in  Russia.  We  all  thrill  at  Rus- 
sian success.  The  United  States  Is  striving 
to  brine  every  possible  facility  of  war  to  the 
aid  of  Rus.sia  In  the  valiant  fl^ht  she  is  mak- 
ing against  our  common  enemy  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  long  t:me 
purpose  of  the  Soviets  Is  to  overthrow  the 
American  Government,  and  that  there  are 
Communists  even  now  at  work  here  with  that 
objective 

In  the  period  before  the  Russians  became 
our  Allies,  communism  made  considerable 
strides  here.  The  Tribune  opposed  the  pro- 
gress of  agents  of  the  Russian  revolutionists 
and  the  fellow  travelers  as  elTectlvelv  as  we 
knew  how  We  welcomed  In  this  fight  to 
save  cur  Government  and  our  w.iy  of  living 
many  organizations  and  individuals  in  this 
country  S.ime  of  them  now  seem  to  have 
used  the  cloak  of  a  noble  and  patriotic  cause 
to  mask  their  bigotry  or  adherence  to  the 
tenets  of  fasci.«^m  Those  who  attempt  to 
Identify  us  with  such  fakers  or  with  the 
crackpots  have  motives  which  do  not  bear 
scrutiny. 

The  specter  cf  revolutionary  communism 
hangs  over  Europe.  We  are  determined  to  do 
all  we  can  to  see  that  it  doesn't  happen  here. 
We  shall  not  be  deterred  by  dirty  insinua- 
tions. 


Effective  Administration  of  the  F 
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HuN.lLARtME  CANNON 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1942 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  ac- 
companying letter  jointly  addressed  to 
Hon.  Claude  R.  Wickard.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  by  the  national  farm  organi- 
zations, urging  the  Secretary  to  exercise 
the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  Con- 
gress in  section  3  of  the  Price  Control 
Act.  It  is  convincing  evidence  of  the 
unanimity  of  the  farm  organizations  of 
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the  Nation  and  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
farmers  they  represent,  and  I  trust  will 
have  prompt  consideration  by  those 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this 
epoch-making  law. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

JVNE  1,  1942. 
Hon.  Claude  R.  Wickard. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington.  D  C. 

De.\r  Mh.  Secrettary:  May  we  call  to  your 
attention  the  clear  mandate  of  Congress,  ex- 
pressed in  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
of  1942,  requiring  the  determination  and 
publication  of  certain  agricultural  price  data. 

The  law  requires  that  any  price  ceiling  on 
agricultural  commodities  or  products  thereof 
be  based  on  this  ^ata.  In  order  that  regula- 
tions heretofore  issued  by  the  OflBce  cf  Price 
Administration  be  brought  into  line  with  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  we  recommend : 

1.  That  the  Department  of  Agriculture  de- 
termine and  publish  the  110-percent-of-par- 
ity  figures  and  other  prices  specified  in  sec- 
tion 3  (al  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1942. 

2.  That  the  Department  of  Agriculture  de- 
termine and  publish,  after  appropriate  inves- 
tigation and  hearings,  comparable  prices  as 
specified  In  section  3   (b)  of  the  same  act. 

3.  That  the  Department  of  Agriculture  de- 
termine whether  the  price  ceilings  fixed  upon 
any  articles  processed  or  manufactured  Irom 
agricultural  commodities  are  in  compliance 
With  the  provisions  of  section  3  (c)  of  the  act. 

We  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  sec- 
tion 3  (e)  of  the  act.  We  urge  that  you  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  follow  the  clear 
mandate  of  Congress  by  requiring  your  ap- 
proval of  any  proposed  action  of  the  Price 
Administrator,  affecting  agricultural  com- 
modities, in  advance  of  its  being  issued  and 
becoming  effective. 

We  pledge  to  you  our  full  support  in  carry- 
ing out  the  recommendations  enumerated 
above. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

National  Grange  Patrons  of 

Husbandry, 
By  Albekt  S.  Goss.  Master. 

National  Farmers'  Union, 
By  James  G    Patton.  President. 
American  Farm  Bureau 

Federation, 
By  Edward  A   O'Neal,  President. 
National  Council  of  Farmer 

Cooperatives, 
By  H.  E  Babcock,  President. 


We.  the  Pfople.  Want  thf  (jov .  rnni^nt  to 
Wake  Lp 
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HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1942 

M-  BRM):  KY  !  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  2  months  ago.  when  by 
gentlemen's  agreement  we  took  an  Easter 
recess,  I  went  back  through  my  district 
and  I  was  invited  to  meet  with  a  number 
of  civic  organizations  and  also  had  an 
opportunity  to  address  a  number  of  pub- 
lic gatherings.  In  each  instance  I  asked 
my  audience  to  submit  questions  for  me 
to  answer  because  I  felt  by  this  method 


I  could  come  into  closer  contact  with 
them  and  not  only  learn  what  matters 
were  troubling  them  most,  but  whenever 
possible  attempted  to  explain  to  them 
just  what  we  are  doing  here  in  Wa.sh- 
Ington  to  cope  with  the  many  complex 
situations  which  have  developed  out  of 
our  war  effort.  I  was  fully  convinced 
then  that  the  statement  we  heard  so 
often  repeated  down  here  in  Washing- 
ton about  that  time,  that  the  people  were 
complacent  and  asleep  to  our  war  dan- 
gers, was  all  a  mistake  and  that  the  peo- 
ple were  way  ahead  of  us  here  in  Wash- 
ington. I  am  not  speaking  now  entirely 
about  Congress,  but  I  am  talking  about  a 
lot  of  these  bureaucrats  here  in  Wash- 
ington. And  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
give  the  membership  of  this  t)ody  food  for 
thought,  I  caused  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  many  of  these  questions  which 
were  put  to  me  from  various  parts  of  my 
district,  including  many  which  were  put 
to  me  in  Escanaba.  Mich.,  which  is  In  the 
western  part  of  my  huge  district  of  16 
counties. 

There  was  no  question  In  my  mind 
then,  and  there  is  none  now,  that  there 
is  no  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  folks 
back  home,  but  there  are  too  many  peo- 
ple down  here  in  Washington  who  are 
too  dangerously  apathetic.  They  are 
still  trying  to  carry  on,  or  solidify,  soci^ 
experiments  when  they  should  be  con- 
ducting a  war. 

That  the  people  back  home  are  aware 
of  this  fact — that  they  want  some  effec- 
tive action  out  of  this  Congress,  and 
out  of  Washington  bureaucracy — is  well 
summed  up  in  a  petition  which  I  re- 
ceived today  from  the  Escanaba  Kiwanis 
Club,  in  which  Ihey  point  out  some  of  our 
failures  and  insist  that  "Instead  of  the 
Government  wanting  the  people  to  wake 
up,  we,  the  people,  want  the  Government 
to  wake  up."  I  want  to  include  that 
petition  as  part  of  my  remarks  and  I 
hope  every  Member  will  read  it  and  take 
it  to  heart:  but  more  than  that,  I  hope 
that  the  bureaucrats,  who  sneer  and  snub 
their  noses  at  Congress  in  this  crisis,  will 
take  heed  of  this  word  from  the  folks 
back  home.  In  their  exalted  opinion  of 
themselves,  some  of  these  autocratic 
bureaucrats  may  think  they  are  putting 
it  over,  but  they  are  not  getting  away 
with  it  and  the  folks  back  home  are  a 
lot  more  awake  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  than  they  are. 

These  folks  back  home  fully  realize 
that  they  themselves  have  no  opportu- 
nity either  to  drive  these  bureaucrats  out 
from  behind  their  polished  desks  or  to 
vent  their  spite  on  them  at  the  polls,  be- 
cau.se,  unfortunately,  far  too  many  of 
these  starry-eyed  boys  have  never  had 
the  nerve  to  put  their  pet  theories  to  the 
test  at  the  polls  and  run  for  ofiBce.  My 
colleagues,  I  warn  you  these  people  back 
home  are  exercised,  and  they  are  de- 
termined that  this  fall,  in  November, 
they  are  going  to  vent  their  spleen  on  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  sublimely  gave 
away  the  powers  that  belong  to  Con- 
gress, and  who  refuse  to  exercise  the  right 
which  we  all  possess  and  which  is  written 
into  every  wartime  bill,  to  take  back  unto 
Caesar  the  powers  that  belong  to  Caesar, 
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if  those  powers,  under  the  gui6.c  ui  uur- 
time  necessity,  be  so  maladmlnistered 
by  the  bureaucrats  as  to  become  detri- 
mental or  dangerous  to  the  national 
welfare. 

Just  this  last  week  in  the  congressional 
meeting  in  protest  to  the  proposal  to 
ration  gasoline  in  the  Middle  West,  the 
Congress  served  notice  on  some  of  these 
bureaucrats  and  on  the  administration 
that  it  would,  if  necessary,  take  back  into 
the  hands  of  Congress  the  control  of  this 
Government;  and  from  telegrams  which 
I  have  received,  I  know  the  people  back 
home  warmly  applauded  that  spirit  of 
initiative,  aggressiveness,  and  independ- 
ence on  the  part  of  this  lx)dy. 

I  hope  every  one  of  you  will  read  the 
petition  which  follows  herewith: 

Escanaba  Kiwanis  Club. 
Escanaba.   Mich..   May   25,    1942. 
To   the   Senators  and    Representatn-^s   from 
Michigan.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:   We.  the  undersigned  citizens 
and  taxpayers  of  Michigan,  address  this  letter 
to  you  because  at  the  present  time  we  feel 
deeply  alarmed  over  the  safety  of  our  coun- 
try.    You  are  our  legally  elected  representa- 
tives and  alone  posse-ss  the  power  to  voice  our 
sentiments    In    the    councUs   of    the    Nation. 
This  being   the  case,  we  want  you   to  know 
how  we  feel  about  certain  things. 

First.  We  feel  that  both  Coi^re.ss  and  the 
President  have  been  tix)  slow  to  tettle  the 
lat)or  question.  We  want  every  factory  In 
America  to  work  7  days  a  week  and  7  nights 
a  week  In  order  to  produce  ships,  guns,  tanks, 
planes,  and  other  supplies  that  are  needed  by 
our  armed  forces.  No  individual  or  group  is 
bigger  than  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  we 
think  that  the  Government  should  establish 
fair  and  honest  wage  levels,  stop  all  strikes, 
and  see  to  It  that  all  Important  Industrlea 
work  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity. 

Second  We  think  that  all  the  money  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  a  successful  war  should  be 
appropriated  and  spent  in  a  proper  manner, 
but  we  think  all  unnecessary  expenses  should 
be  immediately  curtailed  or  abolished.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  give  up  all  we  posscs.s 
to  win  this  war,  but  we  do  not  consider  It 
patriotic  or  even  sensible  to  waste  money  on 
nondefense  projects  which  could  be  dispensed 
with. 

Third  We  think  that  any  Individual,  no 
matter  how  big  or  little,  who  hinders  the  suc- 
cessful organization  of  the  entire  forces  of 
this  Nation  against  Its  enemies  should  be 
promptly  rem.oved  from  office.  We  want  tpeed. 
The  Germans  and  Japs  are  conquering  the 
world  faster  than  anyone  ever  dreamed  was 
possible. 

At  a  time  like  this  we  expect  you  to  b© 
true  leaders  and  not  politicians.  Instead  of 
the  Government  wanting  the  people  to  wake 
up.  we.  the  people,  want  the  Government  to 
wake  up.  Our  enemies  say  this  is  a  war  to 
the  death.  If  so,  we  do  not  propose  to  be  the 
side  which  dies. 

In  the  name  of  our  loved  ones  and  of  our 
country,  we  sign. 

Thaxter  Shaw.  Karl  J  Hammar,  A. 
Carlson,  Louis  J.  Nolden.  R  Prick- 
son,  James  G.  Ward,  F.  X.  Fon- 
taine. F  J.  Llndenthal,  C  B  Smith, 
H  D.  Brown,  Harry  J  Oreeber, 
Stanley  H  Huntington.  Harold  H. 
Reade,  K  F.  Harrington,  Kryn 
Bloom,  C.  Gust  Peterson,  William 
J  Schmlt,  C.  V.  Erlckflon,  Edward 
V.  Rudne&s.  C  L  Qordeua.  R.  V. 
Taylor,  W  H.  Dickson.  H  J.  Huck- 
enpahler,  R.  W  Haddock.  E  J. 
Wright,  J  Johnson.  Roes  Btoake*. 
Lloyd  Walker,  J.  H,  Jackwn. 
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HON    LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZqil 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREf^I  ■ 

Thuridav.  June  '.  ' 


la 


Mr  CAPOZZOI  :      ' :     Speak. 
leave  to  extend  n:y  r,  iiiailts  in  u 
ORD.  I   include  the   follovtnnt?    ar* 
George  E   ScKnlsky,  from  the  N 
Sun  of  June  4.  1942: 

Thcsz  Dat»—  Down  on  Madison  t 
(By  George  K.  Sokclsky) 

Even  New  Yorkers  hardly  know  whi 
iKoa  Street   l«.     The   Negro   taxi  dr 
ti>ok  me  there  lost  hU  way  when  w 
off  Canal  Street  and  then  wandered 
Br<:>adway      All  that  U  part  of  old  N 
wiiere     Oecn/o     W  n     actual 

when   Nfw   Ycrk   v.  r;ip!tal   of 

tlon  and  he  was  Jt«  first  Profsident 
down   there   that  Al  Smith  grew  up 
sidewalks  and  developed  Into  the  kin 
tie    elder    whcm    Republicans    love 
Dv^mocruta  love  him 

There  la  a  public  »chool  In  th 
which  l)oast»  Rlmcst  all  nat'.onall- 
mcea.  and  rel'.g'.on?  Intt)  which  h 
quite  stupidly,  divides  Itself  I  ne 
to  that  »rhr>ol.  but  I  did  go  to  ano 
too  many  streets  aw;iy  where  Je^ 
Italian  and  Irish  and  German  boya 
to  be  Amerienn  We  used  to  wandei 
Chinatown,  Ju«t  about  art^und  the 
buy  some  8i;gar  cane  or  lichee  nu 
would  walk  along  the  Bcwery  at 
Square  to  ■«•  the  drunka. 
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the  Na- 
It  was 
on   the 
lly.  gen- 
even    as 
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Well,  the  other  night  i  wen-        a 
toon  Street   to  talk   to  some  Repub 
M:ke  Siiaai's  clubhouse,  which  is  r. 
door  to  where   AJ  Smith's  clubhou|<e 
Foley's  Downtown  Democratic  Clu 
be      In  the  old  days  they  didn't  . 
llc.ins  do  much   in    that  district       \ 
exactly   against   the  Uw.   but   it  w 
Impri'per  and  physicaliy  dungerou> 
thirip  but  a  fcUower  ol  St   Tammi' 
how  thing.s  are  changing  now.     Th< 
U  no  longer  as  IrLsh  cr  a»  Jewish  &■> 
to  be.     It.Uiaiu.  Greeks.  Armeniuns 
and  all  scirts  of  pei'ples  have  mv:!veA 
they.  In  their  turn,  married  and  bore 
who    learutd    their    Eugh*h    on    thiise 
sidewalks   upon   which   Commodore 
bi!t    used    to  expectorate    (I    am    u 
such  words  now)  and  think  up  his 
grabbing  railroads     That  was  after 
modore  mo^ed  from  Staten  Island, 
worked  a  ferrv  to  the  Battery 
comers    11'  ^^    in    the    shadow 

bridgea  cr  Brooklyn      To  t 

Brcadway  i>  inflnttely  more  Import 
Rome  or  Naples  They  have  gone 
they  are  Americans 

I  could  not  help  thinking  when  I 
tlMss  pecple  that  all   the  hatred. 
table   hatred     that    Is   now   belnc 
m  Europe  r.eed  never  have  been    .v 
have  been    If  only  the  children  of  a 
ci^uld    play    together.      No     Madlso 
Greek  hates  a  Madison  Street  Ital 
are  Americans     And  they  do  not  wo 
selves  with  the  petty  problems  of 
do  they  qtiarrel  ever  langxiages 
cnly   one   lanrua»e:    tt   t»   the   lin^ti 
sidewalks  ■  r  N-v  \  -v    :    • 
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native — 
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These 


h\i  to  It.  a  li.t  i."dt  takes  ::  •:  ■  ''  -.^uages 
of  this  earth,  yet  rema.  as  E  ^--sh  as 
Shakespeare. 

NOT    PAMPSKEO    BT    COVSaNUENT 

And  It  also  came  to  me  down  there  that 
no  gGvernmeiit  ever  did  much  for  these  peo- 
ple When  tliey  came  through  the  immigra- 
tion station  at  Ellis  Island  no  reception  com- 
mittee welcomed  them  A  relative  took  them 
home,  and  shewed  them  the  ropes.  They 
found  work  and  became  citizens.  Their 
children  went  to  the  public  schools,  it  Is 
true,  but  it  was  not  the  schools  that  did  the 
basic  Job  cf  Americanization.  It  was  the  side- 
walks It  -vas  the  tough  Irish  boy  with  the 
easy  fV^ts;  It  was  the  hard-working  German 
boy.  already  apprenticed  to  a  mechanic:  It 
was  the  older  American  stock  who  still  be- 
lieved that  a  man  was  a  man,  wherever  he 
came  from.  And  It  was  marriage — intermar- 
riage, we  called  it — the  mixing  of  human  be- 
ings In  the  melting  pot  of  love  and  children. 

I  wish  Mussolini  could  come  down  to  Mad- 
ison Street  He  would  discover  that  what 
those  Immigrants  from  Italy  and  their  child- 
ren worry  about  Is  not  fascism  but  whether 
Tom  Dewey  or  Jack  Bennett  will  be  elected 
Governor  of  the  sovereign  State  cf  New  York. 
Tliey  worry  a'ocut  that  In  spare  moments,  be- 
tween deeper  concerns  over  the  Dodgers,  the 
Yankees,  and   the  Giants.  i 
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OF 
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or  K.'iNSAS 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1942 

M:  L.-\M3ERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  txtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  a  speech 
by  an  active  and  level-headed  Legion- 
naire John  Towle,  of  Tcprka,  Kans.. 
and  command  it  to  the  readers  of  the 

CONGRESSJONAL  ReCCRD: 

In  memory-  ol  the  fallen  heroes  of  our  coun- 
try who  ha\e  given  their  lives  to  gain  and 
to  preserve  the  freedom  we  enjoy,  we  have 
dedicated  the  thirtieth  day  of  May.  Satur- 
day of  this  week  we  will  again  pause  from  our 
lat>ors  to  honor  their  meraory^never  before 
has  the  day  meant  more  to  the  American  peo- 
ple— we  are  again  In  a  war  that  Is  taking  its 
toll — this  Saturday  we  will  not  only  honor 
those  who  gave  their  lives  at  Valley  Forge  to 
gain  our  freedom,  those  who  fought  to  pre- 
serve It  in  1812.  those  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  those  dark  days  from  1860  to  1865. 
those  who  fought  In  1898.  and  the  thousands 
who  laid  down  their  lives  on  the  battlefields 
of  E^irope  In  1917  and  1918 — but  also  those 
who  have  so  valiently  defended  our  country 
from  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  present  moment — 
we  will  also  cfler  a  prayer  for  these  who  are 
now  fighting  on  land,  in  the  skies,  and  on  and 
under  the  6<>as  and  who  will  do  so  until  the 
present  war  la  won. 

While  honoring  those  heroes  who  fought 
for  liberty,  freedom,  and  equality,  we  cannot 
but  meditate,  to  reflect  on  our  rights  which 
are  now  at  stake.  Hyixxritically.  Hitler,  the 
tyrant  who  la  crushing  all  religion  In  Ger- 
many and  the  conquered  countries  and  who 
has  set  himself  up  as  a  deity,  has  his  stooges, 
his  Quisling,  continually  telling  the  oppressed 
to  Render  unto  God  what  is  Gods  and  unto 
Caesar  wha:  Is  Caesar's."  By  repetition  they 
are  lulling  the  people  Into  this  falae  and 
pagan  idea — to  "render  unto  Caesar  what  Is 
Caesar's   ar.d   unto    Caesar    what   Is   Gods." 


Neomoeller  and  others  and  their  6r<.i,>ii 
Protestant  followers,  the  Cardinal  Archbish- 
ops of  Cologne  and  Munich,  the  entire  Cath- 
olic Hierarchy  and  clergy  and  their  people. 
are  refusing  to  render  unto  Caesar  that  which 
belongs  to  God — the  zealous  Christians  of 
Norway  and  the  other  conquered  countries 
are  today  also  refusing — for  this,  they  are 
being  persecuted. 

Whenever  the  peoples  of  any  country  hear 
this  solemn  pronouncement  cf  Christ  re- 
peated by  stccges  of  tyrannical  governments 
in  a  pharasaical  n.anner.  let  them  take  heed. 
We  know  what  has  happened  In  Germany  and 
the  coimtrles  that  have  tjeen  ravaged  since 
Munich. 

We  must  give  more  than  lip  service  to  the 
memories  of  all  fallen  defenders  on  Saturday 
of  this  week,  anu  aid  to  those  now  fighting. 
Let  us  strive  now  for  national  unity — unity 
of  purpose  such  as  George  Was^hington  had. 
With  the  exception  of  Benedict  Arnold  and 
a  few  other  traitors,  whose  names  have  van- 
ished with  time,  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were 
united  to  a  man  behind  their  leader,  their 
champion  for  freedom  and  liberty.  When 
W.ishmgton  and  his  men  were  suffering  hard- 
ships during  the  winter  at  'Valley  Forge,  the 
farmer,  the  laborer,  the  professional  man.  and 
the  businessman  gave  their  all — their  posses- 
sions and  money — that  they  and  their  pos- 
terity would  have  freedom  from  oppression, 
that  they  could  begin  anew  in  a  new  world. 
There  was  no  bickering  over  war  contracts; 
no  agitation  for  a  40-hcur  week.  The  farmer 
did  not  demand  a  parity  Their  one  and 
only  goal  was  victory.  That  spirit  won. 
Unless  we  become  a  united  nation  now,  can 
we  hope  for  victory? 

Washington  had  the  solid  support  of  the 
new  Nation  Lincoln,  almost  a  century 
later,  had  the  support  of  a  loyal  people  The 
Spirit  of  "76  was  revived  in  1860 — they  knew 
they  could  not  exist  half  free  and  half  slave. 
Our  two  great  war  Presidents  will  continue  to 
live  down  through  the  ages  for  their  contri- 
bution to  human  freedom  and  Justice. 

In  an  address  delivered  recently  in  the 
First  Methodist  Church  of  Topeka,  the  Hon- 
orable Hugo  T.  Wedell,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Kansas,  and  a  fel!ow  Legionnaire, 
quoted  Francois  Guizot,  the  French  philoso- 
pher, historian,  and  prime  minister,  who  once 
asked  James  Russell  Lowell,  noted  author 
and  poet,  "How  long  do  you  think  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  will  endure?"  To  which  Low- 
ell replied,  "So  long  as  the  Ideals  of  her 
founders  continue  to  be  dominant  " 

There  are  at  work  in  our  country  today, 
diverse  elements  seeking  to  destroy  our  in- 
dependence. The  Nazis  want  to  disorganize 
us  so  we  win  be  an  easy  prey  for  the.r  am- 
bitions They  want  to  see  in  our  country  a 
repetition  of  the  sad  fate  of  Prance. 

The  Communists  are  seeking  to  control  us 
through  the  sovletlzatlon  of  our  ccuntry. 
They  are  zealous  in  their  cause  and  find  sup- 
port in  many  places.  Again,  other  elements 
are  endeavoring,  through  very  subtle  propa- 
ganda, to  have  us  discard  the  Declara-.lon  of 
Independence,  to  destroy  our  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  make  us  a  part  of  the  Utopian  world 
empire  to  make  us  a  vassal  state  of  a  gigan- 
tic empire  which  they  already  envision 

The  American  Legion  will  remember  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  s  words  In  a  speech  at  Sara- 
toga. N  Y  "There  can  be  no  50-50  Ameri- 
canism In  this  country  There  is  room  here 
for  only  100-percent  Americanism,  only  for 
those  who  are  Americans  and  nothing  else" 
^XTiile  enjoying  the  bounties  of  a  provident 
nature,  and  these  of  us  who  have  the  privi- 
lege of  living  In  Kansas  appreciate!  these 
blessings,  the  abundant  fruits  of  our  fertile 
fields  which  give  us  subsistence,  while  living 
with  all  the  comforts  and  the  many  luxuries 
we  stlU  enjoy,  we  cannot  but  retrospect,  we 
then  think  of  our  boys  who  are  on  the  seven 
seas;  those  who  are  suffering  the  cold  and 
hardship  of  the  Arctic;  those  who  are  at  this 
moment  being  subjected  to  the  pain  of  the 
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burning  sun  throughout  the  day  and  the 
sweltering,  stifling  heat  of  the  night  In  the 
tropics;  those  who  are  in  Europe,  In  Asia,  in 
Africa:  those  who  are  suffering  the  pangs  of 
homesickness  In  the  Antilles;  these  who  are 
fighting  and  dying  for  American  ideals  in  the 
vast  theater  of  war  in  the  Pacific;  those  who 
will  shortly  do  so  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Orient 
and  the  Occident. 

Yes.  Saturday  will  be  observed  by  us  as  a 
day  cf  homage,  as  a  day  to  think  of  our 
defenders,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  support 
them  in  a  material  way.  We  will  have  a  new 
conception  of  its  significance  and  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities We  will  rededicate  ourselves 
to  God  and  Country.  This  will  be  true  of 
every  Legionnaire  who  will  recall  again  to 
his  mind  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution 
of  our  organization,  "For  God  and  Country." 
He  will  live  in  spirit  with  the  soldiers  who 
fought  In  the  foxholes  of  Bataan  and  he  will 
more  fully  appreciate  what  they  are  suffer- 
ing because  he  did  likewise  two  decades  ago 
Lieut.  Col.  Waller  J  Clear,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  Corregldor.  said  that  after  one 
of  the  most  violent  attacks  he  said  to  a 
sergeant.  "Sergeant.  I  noticed  you  were  also 
praying."  to  which  the  sergeant  replied,  "Sir, 
there  are  no  atheists  in  foxholes  " 

Our  boys  are  today  suffering  and  dying  for 
us.  Wha«^  are  we  doing  for  them  in  return? 
As  Christ  suffered  In  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane  the  night  before  His  crucifixion,  our 
boys  are  suffering  mental  and  physical  agony, 
knowing  that  the  morrow  may  be  their  last. 
As  Christ  uttered  in  His  agony,  'Let  Thy 
will,  not  Mine  be  done,"  let  us  pray  that 
they  may  have  the  strength  and  courage  to 
submit  their  fate  to  their  Maker. 

While  we  are  thinking  and  aiding  them,  are 
we    indifferent    to    the    fate    of    our    Nation? 
While  doing  all  In  our  power  for  victory,  are 
we  indifferent  to  a  peace  which  will  follow 
the  culmination  of  the  war?     Victory  with- 
out a  Just  peace  is  only  a  mockery — it  is  only 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  a  time.    Peace  is, 
to  many,  an  undesirable   word.     Those  who 
talk  about  peace  rather  than  merely  victory 
are  assailed  as  unpatriotic,  accused  of  under- 
mining the  morale  of  our  people.    But  war  is, 
after  all,  only  a  means  to  peace.     If  a  true 
and  Just  peace  be  not  the  end  of  war,  then 
that  war  is  not  a  Just  one.    The  time  to  think 
of  peace  and  Justice   is  during  war      In   an 
editorial  in  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  of  May 
1   we   read   that  our  system  of   free   govern- 
ment is  based  on  the  tenets  of  Christianity 
and  that  we  need  to  renew  our  spiritual  sense 
of  value  occasionally  In  order  to  withstand 
the  rigors  of  war  against  the  forces  of  evil. 
How  true  this  is— unless  we  have  a  spir- 
itual sense  of  values  we  are  blinded  to  the 
forces   of    evil       We    cannot    see    them    even 
when  we  are  surrounded  by  them.    Our  intel- 
lect is  darkened  and  ominous  clouds  of  anti- 
American  and  anti-Christian  philosophy  ap- 
pear as  only  small  blotches  in  the  sky.  and  In 
our  false  sense  of  security  we  can  even  make 
ourselves  feel  they  have  silver  linings  and  are 
harbingers  of  a  cloudless  and  beautiful  day 
to    come.     Forces    of    anti-Christ    are    never 
idle      As  Cliff  Stratton.   Washington  corres- 
pondent, stated   recently,   we   see   the   thou- 
sands of  little  businesses  that  are  the  back- 
bcme  of  our   middle   class   being   wiped   out. 
some  even  see  coming  what  the  older  Marxist 
textbooks  called  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat.    Unless  we  strive  for  fiee  American 
enterprise,  and  see  that  it  will  continue  to 
exist,  we  will  lose,  even  if  we  win. 

Totalitarianism  in  Europe  today  governs 
the  life  of  the  individual  It  molds  his 
thought  by  education  and  propaganda  and 
makes  him  the  obedient  instrument  of  its 
will.  This  development  of  stateism  '; 
spreading;  It  was  the  reason  for  collapse  of 
France.  The  French  people  had  little  control 
of  their  national  policies— they  were  not  un- 
hke  the  other  nations  of  EuroF)e.  Despots, 
mad  with  pxDwer  anc'  greed,  tyrannized  their 
subjecU,  but   France's  way  of  clt^f-lnig  with 


governments  that  become  Irresponsible  is  to 
start  a  revolution  One  explanation  of  her 
surprising  collapse  may  be  that  Hitler  chose 
to  attack  Just  as  the  pecple  were  preparing 
to  revolt.  They  were  tired  of  racketeering 
in  politics.  In  the  labor  unions,  and  in  the 
departments  of  national  defense  Over  23 
centuries  ago  Aristotle  stated  that  murh 
power  makes  men  mad  Through  the  ages, 
tyrants  have  come  and  gone  They  have 
risen  from  obscurity,  have  basked  under  the 
spotlight  of  prominence  for  a  few  years,  and 
then  sank  Into  oblivion.  No  truer  words 
were  ever  spoken 

This  Memorial  Day  will  be  brighter  for  us 
if  we  submit  to  God.  realizing  that  though 
the  destroyer  does  net  respect  life,  the  Creator 
does.  God,  who  made  each  separate  exist- 
ence, knows  its  true  worth.  He  knows  that 
when  millions  of  years  shall  have  passed, 
when  nations  tha'  think  they  mean  so  much 
as  nations  today  shall  have  gene  forever,  the 
Individual  will  still  be  clothed  in  his  per- 
sonal, priceless  faculties  To  the  modern 
leader  man's  worth  may  end  when  he  falls 
on  the  field  of  battle,  but  Christ,  who  '  alued 
fragments,  will  gather  these  broken  lives  in 
his  arms,  lest,  as  he  said,  anything  should 
be  lest. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  let  each  and  every 
American  pray  that  our  leaders  be  humble 
In  the  sight  of  God  and  the  people,  and  that 
our  Congress  receive  the  divine  guidance 
neces.sary  to  enable  them  in  this  crisis  to 
preserve  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity  those 
blessings  of  individual  liberty  which  are  our 
legacy  from  the  founders  of  this  great  Nation, 
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Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  remarks  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Penn.'^ylvania  I  Mr.  FaddisI 
about  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, constitute  one  of  the  most 
astounding  statements  to  which  I  have 
ever  listened.  It  sounded  more  hke 
Power  Trust  propaganda  than  it  d  d  like 
a  speech  of  an  unbiased  Member  of 
Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  FaddisI  is  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  that  is  now  conducting  this  in- 
quisition against  the  R.  E.  A.,  or,  I  might 
sav,  listening  to  the  inquisition  being 
perpetrated  by  one  H.  Ralph  Burton,  the 
alleged  "counsel  for  the  committee." 
who  impresses  all  fair-minded  people  as 
being  nothing  but  an  agent  for  the 
Power  Trust  who  is  trying  to  destroy  the 
R.  E.  A. 

For  the  first  time  in  these  long  drawn- 
out  hearings,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  FaddisI  learned  a  few  days 
ago  that  the  R.  E.  A.  does  not  own  a 
pound  of  copper,  has  not  built  a  mile  of 
hne.  and  is  not  attempting  to  do  so.  It 
is  merely  carrying  out  the  expressed 
wishes  of  this  administration,  made 
through  the  War  Production  Board,  to 
loan  funds  to  the  Ark-La  Cooperative 
Electric  Power  Association  to  build  this 


line  for  the  transmission  of  electricity 
for  national  defense. 

This  inquisition  is  not  only  unfair,  un- 
just, and  expensive  to  the  R.  E.  A.,  but 
it  is  embarrassing  to  the  war  program, 
and  is  having  a  tendency  to  bring  criti- 
cism of  the  Committt^e  on  Military  Af- 
fairs. 
It  ought  to  be  stopped  at  once! 
This  persecuting  attorney,  H.  Ralph 
Burton,  who  is  conducting  this  attack 
on  the  R.  E.  A.,  under  the  eagle  eye  of 
Prank  M.  Wilkes,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  Southwestern  Gas  ti  Elec- 
tric Co..  takes  the  position  that  the 
R.  E.  A.  is  a  "defendant,"  and  con- 
tinues to  pour  into  the  record  false  state- 
ments, vile  insinuations,  and  irrelevant 
assertions  that  would  not  be  permitted  in 
any  court  of  law  in  the  land. 

The  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  of  the  House  ought 
to  call  a  halt  to  thi.s  outrageous  proceed- 
ing, and  if  Ihey  do  not  do  it.  then  the 
House  itself  should  take  a  hand. 

You  have  heard  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
FaddisI  attacking  the  R.  E.  A.  and  the 
Ark-La  Cooperative  Electric  Power  Asso- 
ciation for  building  the  transmission  line 
from  the  Pensacola  Dam  to  the  Govern- 
ment aluminum  plant  at  Lake  Catherine. 
Ark.  This  time  he  makes  the  assertion 
that  this  line  is  not  necessary  for  na- 
tional defense. 

That  statement  flies  in  the  fact  of  the 
proved  fact  that  the  line  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  bring  adequate  electric 
energy  to  a  vital  war  plant. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  FaddisI  knows  that  responsible 
Government  officials,  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  production  effort, 
testified  before  his  committee  this  morn- 
ing that  this  Ark-La  line  makes  avail- 
able to  the  Lake  Catherine  aluminum 
plant  the  greatest  amount  of  power  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  money.  But 
since  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
was  reading  from  a  mimeographed  copy 
of  his  speech,  that  had  evidently  been 
distributed  to  the  pre.ss.  it  is  entirely 
probable  that  it  was  prepared  for  him 
prior  to  the  time  these  facts  were  testi- 
fied to  by  the  Government  witnesses  be- 
fore his  subcommittee  this  morning. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Knowlson.  Director  of  In- 
dustry Operations  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  stated  unequivocally  before  the 
Faddis  subcommittee  this  morning  that 
the  War  Pioduction  Board  had  con- 
sidered every  aspect  of  the  various  plans 
to  supply  this  power  and  had  concluded, 
after  lengthy  and  expert  deliberation, 
that  the  Ark-La  cooperative  plan,  with 
certain  modifications  which  were 
adopted,,  was  the  most  effective  plan. 
And  Mr.  William  S.  Peter.M)n.  a  con.sult- 
ant  in  the  power  branch  of  W.  P.  B..  who 
had  been  closely  connected  with  and  who 
is  entirely  familiar  with  the  power  needs 
in  that  area,  furnished  technical  engi- 
neering substantiation  of  this  statement. 
After  discussing  some  very  involved  net- 
work studies  in  which  the  private  power 
people  took  a  major  part.  Mr.  Petersoa 
said: 

The  decision  to  authorize  the  Markham 
Perry-Lake  Catherine  line  In  preference  w> 
the  alternativa  northern  route  proposed  tf 
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ing B-iard  «tud:ea  0:eful  analyt  is  of  the 
r«»«ult»  of  th''M>  i/>«t«  i(h.'«s  that  hey  su^- 
atantiaUy  conJlnnrd  the  flctires  th^t  formed 
the  ba*»*  of  our  Judgment 

These  Government  officials    lave  not 

•)lftod  their  testimony.    Tht  Defense 

I       •    Corporation    has    not    jet    b*^n 

heard.     But  In  the  ver>-   midd  f  of   Its 

•   "  's  the  subcommittee's  chair  nan.  Mr 

I  .  :  s.  announces  that  a  second  Interim 
report  h  being  compiled  A  >>  from 
subJ'Ctlng  the  committt  :  1  further 
criticii.m  for  prejudging  the  cisc.  what 
purpose  can  such  a  report  ser/e?  The 
line  is  built,  it  will  feed  power  into  the 
aluminum  plant  as  soon  as  the  power  is 
dem    ■        :     nd  in  the  quar*!'^- -"quired. 

II  a  ;  :  :  report  mu-^t  b-  f;  :  I  sug- 
gest that  inquiry  first  be  made  into  the 
wn>re  of  copper  Ijy  the  private  x)wer  in 
t.:(>ts  that  are  pushint!  this  i  iquisitlon 
and  that  feverishly  proceed^-d  "ith  the 
con.<;t ruction  of  a-:  K^^r\"'—^<>  v  trans- 
mi'^sion  line  from  ('  •<  -''  '  'o  Nor- 
fnrk.  in  flagrant  dl->itiJard  of  .'■  ■  Pro- 
duction Board  request  to  s"  .:_  un- 
pound  the  materials 

You  h:^ve  only  to  exammt^  rhe  record 
of  the  committee  hearings  <m  ^  ;ay  27.  28. 
and  2S  to  understand  certain  pha.'-es  of 
this  case  Thos^  heariwRs  c  )nstltuted 
one  of  the  most  outraeeous  spectacles 
that  ever  was  witnessed  in  the  condtict 
of  public  affairs. 

The  manner  in  which  these  hearmgs 
are  b«MnK  conducted  on  the  part  of  this 
m:in  Burton,  alleged  counsel  fo  ■  the  com- 
mittee, is  a  gross  abuse  of  thi'  congres- 
sional privilige  of  InvestieaMrn  and  in- 
quiry The  hearinRS.  as  thev  are  being 
conducted,  constitute  a  prejud  ced  inqui- 
sition or  persecution  rather  tl  an  an  in- 
quiry. 

Tlie  alleged  purpose  of  the  subcommit- 
tee was  an  inquiry  into  the  use  of  copper 
for  electric  power  purposes.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  an  inquiry  by  a  corimittee  of 
Congress  should  be  impartia  with  re- 
spect to  private  power  compar  les  on  the 
one  hand  and  Government  ac»ncies  and 
electric  cooperatives  on  the  o  her  hand. 
But  the  hearings  seem  to  t)e  conducted 
on  the  theory,  as  express*  e 

chairman  of  the  subcomr  N'     F  d- 

»isl    that  certain  Gover    :r  ncies 

were  before  the  commit'^-  r  status 

of  defendants. 

The  plainiifTs  in  this  inquisition  are 
the  several  private  power  com  )anies  that 
are  represented,  openly  and  bazenly.  by 
Mr  Burton,  who.  for  purpo.«;-  :  ■  ^  rec- 
ord •'  ":  "Hlled  counsel  for  *  :nmit- 
tet'  V.  Burton's  attitude  t  .:  ^  \U  of 
the  Witnesses  represent-  -  co- 
operatives and  the  Govt-;  !.:;.•  >- ancles 
In  question  has  l)een  that  o '.  a  highly 
prejudiced,  antagonistic  attorney.  With 
respect  to  all  of  these  Ckneniment  wit- 
nesses, his  t+x-hnique  was  that  ^f  vicorous 
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the  purpose  of  convicting  somebody  of 
a  criminal  offense. 

I  canncit  understand  how  the  members 
of  that  iulxrommittee  can  permit  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  pre- 
tends to  represent  that  committee,  and 
who  i?  paid  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 
M  Birton.  in  his  zeal,  goes  far  beyond 
the  roie  of  prosecuting  attorney.  He 
constant  :y  places  in  the  record  state- 
ments of  his  own,  highly  colored  and  rep- 
resentinc  exclusively  the  interests  of  cer- 
tain prnate  power  companies.  He  was 
permitted  to  act  in  this  manner  as  a  wit- 
ness on  technical  engineering  matters 
despite  the  fact  that  he  is  only  a  lawyer 
with  no  qualifications  for  expert  testi- 
mony on  the  issues  considered  by  the 
subcommittee. 

On  M.iy  28,  at  the  outset  of  the  hear- 
ing on  that  day,  Mr.  Faddis,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  stated  to  Mr. 
Harry  Slattery.  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  that 
the  R.  E.  A.  was  before  the  committee 
••as  a  defendant."  This  was  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  R.  E.  A.,  in  all  of  its 
transactions,  has  acted  in  strict  accord 
witli  the  determinations  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  several  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  war  effort  with- re- 
spect to  electric  power  and  the  use  of 
copper. 

The  hearings  of  the  committee  in  May 
were  devoted  almost  entirely  to  an  elec- 
tric line  which  Is  Just  now  l>elng  finished 
by  the  Ark-La  Electric  Cooperative  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  electric  power 
to  a  Government  aluminum  plant  under 
construction  at  Lake  Catherine.  Ark. 
The  biulding  of  this  line,  after  unusually 
extensive  studies,  was  approved  by  the 
War  Production  Board  and  for  its  con- 
struction and  the  procurement  of  neces- 
sary materials,  the  hishest  priority — an 
A-l-A— was  issued.  The  building  of  this 
line  was  strongly  recommended  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  It  was  also 
approved  by  the  Federal  Works  Agency, 
which  contracted  to  sell  the  Ark-La  Co- 
operative a  block  of  power  from  the  Gov- 
ernment-operated Grand  River  Dam  in 
Oklahoma.  It  was  approved  by  the  De- 
fense Plant  Corporation,  which  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  Ark-La  Coopera- 
tive for  the  purchase  of  this  power  for 
the  aluminum  plant. 

The  R.  E.  A.  does  not  own  a  pound  of 
copper.  It  has  never  built,  and  has  no 
power  to  build,  any  electric  lines.  It 
is  merely  a  lending  agency  and  its  loans 
are  made  only  to  those  t>orrowers  whose 
projects  have  been  approved  by  all  the 
agencies  of  Government,  both  Federal 
and  State,  whose  approval  is  necessary, 
including  the  agencies  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  war  effort  in  the 
use  of  copper  and  the  furnishing  of  elec- 
tric power.  Despite  these  facts,  of  which 
the  subcommittee  had  full  knowledge, 
the  Administrator  of  the  R.  E.  A.  was 
told  by  the  chairman  [Mr.  F.^ddisI  that 
this  agency  was  before  the  committee 
•"as  a  defendant." 

Under  our  system  of  Government,  any 
defendant  has  the  right  to  be  confronted 
with  a  copy  of  the  charges  against  him. 
T\-.---  '->;.ly  knowledge  pos5e;-S'-cl  i:y  r   E   .* 
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with  respect  to  any  charges  against  it 
was  a  so-called  interim  report  filed  by 
the  subcommittee  under  date  of  March 
5.  1942.  This  repori  was  severely  ques- 
tioned as  premature  and  inadequate  by 
a  statement  signed  by  seven  members 
of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  no  opportunity  for 
testimony  was  afforded  to  the  (ocpera- 
tives  and  certain  Government  agencies 
that  were  chiefly  concerned.  I  quote 
from  this  statement,  signed  by  seven 
members  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee: 

Likewise  we  desire  to  point  out  that  no 
represenUtive  of  the  Rural  Bcctrincatiou 
Administration  or  tiie  Ark-La  Rural  Electri- 
flcation  Administration  Cooperative  appears 
to  have  been  called  as  a  witness  and  no 
representative  from  the  Federal  Po-ver  Com- 
mission or  ofBclals  from  the  city  of  Garland. 
Tex..  aU  vitally  concerned  with  the  building 
of  the  projects  under  consideraticn  appear 
to  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  testify. 
Under  our  system  of  Government  when 
charges  are  made,  in  fairness  to  those  who 
become  the  subject  of  such  chaiges.  they 
are  normally  given  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  own  views  and  to  give  the  public 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion. This  failure  to  invite  those  who  formed 
the  plans  under  criticism  and  under  whose 
direction  the  execution  of  the.se  plans  largely 
fall,  we  think,  is  an  unfortunate  oversight 
which  should  be  rectified  as  soon  as  possible. 

When  the  hearings  were  resumed  in 
May.  the  R.  E.  A.  Administrator  had 
every  right  to  assume  that  he  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  charges 
contained  in  the  interim  report  of  the 
subcommittee.  He  also  liad  every  right 
to  assimie  that  R.  E.  A.  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  Involved  would  have 
the  opportunity  for  an  Impartial  hear- 
ing, tliat  the  committee  would  hear  the 
testimony  with  an  open  mind  and  would 
modify  its  original  repoi  .  if  additional 
evidence  should  so  warrant.  However, 
when  witnesses  for  the  Ark-La  Electric 
Cooperative,  and  for  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  endeavored  to 
answer  the  charges  one  by  one  and  to 
point  out  gross  inaccuracies  in  the  in- 
terim report,  they  were  met  with  a  state- 
ment by  the  chairman  [Mr  Faddis!  that 
the  interim  report  would  stand  and  that 
the  committee  would  not  consider  any 
modification  of  it.  I  quote  his  statement 
as  follows: 

I  want  you  to  understand.  Mr  Fitzhugh, 
we  are  not  going  over  our  previous  report  in 
order  to  revise  that  at  aU.  or  in  order  to 
change  our  previous  Interim  report  That 
Isn't  the  matter  on  trial  at  all;  not  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  report  nor  the  facts  stated  in 
that  repwrt. 

The  true  character  of  this  inquisition 
was  manifest  in  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  certain  construc- 
tion by  the  Arkansas  Power  4  Light  Co. 
which  was  ordered  stopped  by  the  War 
Production  Board  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
This  construction  was  a  line  from  Ozark 
Beach.  Mo.,  to  Norfork.  Ark.,  which  the 
War  Production  Board  had  specifically 
disapproved  and  which  the  power  com- 
pany then  proceeded  to  build  in  flagrant 
violation  of  the  decision  b'-  'A'  P  R  It 
would  seem  that  this  incici  -  .  i  be 
considered  by  the  sutKommittee  as  di- 
rectly in  line  with  the  pu/poses  of  its  ic- 
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QUlry.  since  copper  was  being  used  with- 
out requisite  priorities.  No  witnesses, 
however,  were  called  to  give  the  com- 
mittee the  facts  concerning  this  misuse 
of  copper  and  this  violation  of  the  orders 
of  W.  P.  B.  Mr.  Burton,  so-called  counsel 
for  the  committee,  mentioned  this  matter 
In  the  cou-./se  of  his  frequent  testimony. 
It  was  amazing,  however,  that  Mr.  Bur- 
ton's references  to  this  flagrant  action  by 
the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.  con- 
tained no  note  of  condemnation  or  dis- 
approval but  were  given  with  an  air  of 
Injured  innocence. 

At  the  hearings  in  February,  preceding 
the  interim  report  of  the  subcommittee, 
charges  were  made  which  involved  two 
electric  cooperatives,  a  municipality  and 
several  Government  agencies,  including 
the  War  Production  Board,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Public  Works 
Asency.  and  the  Defense  Plant  Corpora- 
tion. The  committee,  however,  called  no 
witnesses  for  the  cooperatives  or  for  the 
C'ty  of  Garland,  Tex.,  and  called  no 
witnesses  for  any  of  the  Government 
agencies  involved  excepting  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board.  In  its  findings  and  in  its 
report,  the  subcommittee  wholly  repudi- 
ated the  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Kiug. 
Chief  of  the  Power  Branch  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  who  testified  that  he 
and  his  staff  had  spent  seveial  months 
studying  the  question  of  a  supply  of 
power  to  the  Government  aluminum 
plant. 

Two  proposals  were  before  the  W.  P.  B. 
One  was  a  proposal  by  the  Ark-La  Co- 
operative: the  other  was  a  proposal  by 
•  several  power  companies  that  had 
formed  a  pool  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  power.  Mr.  Krug  stated  that  as 
a  result  of  these  extensive  studies  the 
Ark-La  line  would  require  approximately 
2,800.000  pounds  of  copper  whereas  the 
new  construction  proposed  by  the  power 
companies  would  require  approximately 
2  550.000  pounds  of  copper.  He  went  on 
to  state,  however,  that  the  Cooperative 
proposal  would  permit  the  delivery  of 
70.000-kilowalt  capacity  tc  Lake  Cath- 
erine and  the  central  Arkansas  area 
whereas  the  private  utility  proposal 
would  deliver  only  about  48.000  to  50  000 
kilowatts.  It.  therefore,  appeared  that 
the  cooperative  proposal,  although  using 
about  10  percent  more  copper  than  the 
utility  proposal,  would  deliver  about  40 
percent  more  power.  In  this  connection 
and  referring  to  the  small  additional 
amount  of  copper  necessary  for  the  co- 
operative line.  Mr.  Krug  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  that  expenditure  of  copper  you  get  an 
additional  20  000  kilowatts  of  capacity.  That 
seems  like  extremely  good  economy,  when  you 
consider  the  fact  that  every  kilowatt  of 
transmission-line  capacity  we  can  get  in  that 
area  is  going  to  be  necessary. 

The  committee  also  ignored  statements 
by  representatives  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  which  were  introduced  in 
the  record  to  the  effect  that  there  is  an 
extremely  serious  shortage  of  generating 
and  transmission  capacity  in  the  South- 
west, and  that  additional  facilities,  both 
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by  way  of  generation  and  transmission, 
are  vitally  and  immediately  necessary. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  specifi- 
cally approved  the  Ark-La  Cooperative 
line  as  of  important  assistance  in  this 
emergency. 

The  hearings  of  the  subcommittee 
May  27.  28.  and  29  substantiated  the 
findings  and  decision  of  W.  P.  B.  with 
reference  to  the  Ark-La  line.  Although 
it  had  been  originally  estimated  that 
this  line  would  call  for  the  use  of 
2.800  000  pounds  of  copper.  It  appeared 
from  the  testimony  that  the  actual 
amount  of  copper  used  was  only  about 
2.250.000  pounds.  It  also  appeared  in 
these  recent  hearings  that  the  coi  0;Ma- 
tive  line  has  required  only  33  pounds  of 
copper  for  ecch  kilovolt-ampere  of  ca- 
pacity whereas  the  power  company  pro- 
posal would  have  required  100  pounds 
of  copper  per  each  kilovolt-ampere  of 
capacity. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  grossly 
Inaccurate  testimony  formmg  the  basis 
for  the  interim  report  of  the  committee 
was  the  testimony  at  the  February  hear- 
ing to  the  effect  that  the  additional  con- 
struction by  power  companies  necessary 
to  deliver  energy  to  the  aluminum  plant 
was  "almost  completed  pnd  the  power 
will  be  ready  by  March  1942."  The  fact 
Is  that  the  most  Important  new  lines  in 
the  power  company  pool  hnd  not  even 
been  b'  gun  at  the  time  this  testimony 
was  given.  Construction  of  one  of  these 
lines,  almost  60  miles  long,  was  later  or- 
dered stopped  by  W.  P.  B.  after  it  had 
been  about  50  percent  completed. 

Other  testimony  which  characterizes 
the  irresponsible  propaganda  of  the 
power  companies  was  a  statemen  to  the 
effect  that  the  cooperative  line  could  not 
pos.sibly  be  completed  until  October  1942. 
3  months  after  the  power  was  wanted 
by  the  Defense  Plant  Corporr>tion.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  line  was  completed  on 
June  1.  1942.  exactly  as  scheduled.  The 
speed  with  which  this  cooperative  line 
was  built  con.stitutes  something  of  a 
record  in  high  tension  construction.  The 
war  effort  of  this  cooperative  was  not 
"too  little"  or  "too  late."  but  was  well  in 
advance  of  the  needs  of  the  aluminum 
plant. 

In  the  hearings  of  the  subcommittee 
in  February  there  was  considerable  testi- 
mony with  respect  to  a  project  of  the 
Brnzos  Transmission  Cooperative  in 
Texas.  This  project  was  begun  long  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  and  at  a  time  when 
no  one  realized  the  necessity  for  saving 
copper,  automobile  rubber,  and  other 
critical  materials.  It  was  a  perfectly  nor- 
mal business  arrangement  by  a  group 
of  di.'^tribution  cooperatives  in  Texas 
whereby  they  would  control  their  own 
sources  of  power  supply  and  own  their 
own  transmission  system.  They  con- 
tracted to  buy  all  of  the  output  of  the 
Morris  Sheppard  Dam  owned  by  the 
Brazos  River  conservation  and  recla- 
mation district,  and  in  order  to  deliver 
this  energy  to  the  several  member  co- 
operatives an  interconnecting  transmis- 
sion system  was  planned.  This  develop- 
ment was  exactly  in  line  with  business 
methods  that  have  been  used  in  the  elec- 


tric light  and  power  industry  froiu  us 
beginning.  There  is  not  an  electric  s>s- 
tem  of  any  consequence  in  the  country 
which  has  not  sought  to  con'  own 

generating  and  transmission  :  -s  so 

far  as  it  could  obtain  financing  for  such 
purposes. 

M  mbers  of  Congress  should  applaud 
the  business  judgment  of  these  R.  E.  A. 
borrowers   who   seek   to   employ   sound 
business  policlef  for  the  conduct  of  their 
enterprises  and  for  the  repayment  of  the 
Government  loans.    The  chi- f  reason  for 
this  development  was  not  that  of  lower- 
ing rates  for  wholesale  energy,  although 
this  was  an  Important  factor.    The  chief 
reason  was  a  policy  announced  by  cer- 
tain power  companies  in  Texas  to  the 
effect  that  they  would  not  sell  enetgy  at 
wholesale  to  cooperatives  unless  the  co- 
operatives should  agree  not  to  use  the 
power  for  the  service  of  any  new  indus- 
tries that  might  be  located  along  their 
lines.    This,  of  course,  was  an  impossible 
condition  and  the  cooperatives  naturally 
sought    business    independence.    Thej* 
farmers  of  Texas  had  every  right  to  do 
business    with    new    Industries    located 
along  their  lines.    The  poles  of  these  co- 
opeiative  lines  are  tunk  in  the  soil  out 
of  which  these  farmers  earn  their  livell- 
hocd.   and  they  resented  the  idea  that 
private  power  companies,  whose  stock  is 
largely  owned  outside  of  Texas,  have  an 
exclusive  right  to  all  new  industrial  imsi- 
ness  that  may  develop  in  the  rural  areas 
of  Texas. 

These  plans  were  developed  long  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  and  were  bitterly  and 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  power  com- 
panies. Tlie  power  company  opposition 
has  continued  since  December  7.  and  its 
purpose  is  the  same — an  effort  to  prevent 
these  cooperatives  from  attaining  busi- 
ness independence.  It  is  not  the  war 
effort  nor  the  critical  need  for  copper 
that  has  animated  the  power-company 
opposition  during  the  past  few  months. 
These  companies  have  merely  used  the 
war  effort  as  an  additional  instrument 
in  their  campaign  of  opposition. 

With  respect  to  the  war  effort  and  the 
use  of  copper,  this  Brazos  cooperative  hais 
complied  strictly  with  the  necessities  of 
the  emergency  and  with  the  orders  of 
W.  P.  B.     After  Pearl  Harbor.  W.  P.  B. 
issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  electric 
cooperati\es  that  were  40  percent  com- 
pleted as  of  December  5  could  obtain  suf- 
ficient copper  under  requisite  priorities 
for   the    completion    of    their    projects. 
The  directors  of  the  Brazos  Transmis- 
sion Cooperative  were  of  the  opinion  that 
their  project  came  within  this  category 
and  they,  therefore,  continued  construc- 
tion under  this  W.  P.  B.  order.    It  de- 
veloped, however,  that  there  was  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  were  actually 
within  or  without  the  category  of  40- 
percent   completion.    This  question   In- 
volved an  interpretation  of  the  W.  P.  B. 
order   and   also   a    complicated    factual 
determination.     The    War    Production 
Board,  for  the  purpose  of  an  Inquiry  Into 
these  questions,  ordered  the  cooperative 
to  cea.se  construction.    The  good   faith 
of  the  cooperative  and  the  reality  of  the 
questions  involved  were  indicated  by  the 
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fact  that  several  days  were  re 
the  War  Production  Board  for  it 
Ration  and  f.r    '  "  •   —-.'.nation, 
suit  of  the  .  n  and  a.s 

of  the  Interpretation  placed  by 
upon  it.s  prior  order,  the  cooper^t 
oiderrd  to  confl.ne  it.s  further 
tion    to   certain    purposes   direc 
nected   with   the   war   effort. 
Is  that  not  a  mile  of  line  had 
by   the   Brazos   cooperative   ex 
lines  necessary  to  serve  certain 
dustries  and  the  W    P   B.  order 
f(  ■  •  jted  a  complete  app^o 

ji,  of  all  that  the 

had  aone  up  to  that  date. 

In  the  W    P.  B.  order,  -    • 
companies  W(  re  urged  to  n 
transmission  lines  available  for 
riace   of   power    from   Morris 
D.»m  to  the  several  cooperatives 
contract    which    the    cooperat 
made   with   the  Brazos  distrir 
purchase  of  this  power.     To  d 
ever,  the   power  companies   h 
plctely  iijnured  this  part  of  the 
have  refused  to  cooperate  in 
f<ir  a  maximum  utilization  of 
r»'^(>urces    of    Texas.      No    re 
these  matters  was  contained  i 
terim  report  of  the  Faddis  j 

In    the  subcommittee   Inter! 
reference  Is  also  made  to  a  stocfc 
per  that  had  been  boupht   lo 
December   5    for   construction 
operative  transmission  line  in 
by  the  Farmers"  Electric  Gener 
operative.    The  fact  is  that 
copper  was  owned  by  R.  E.  A 
by  the  cooperative.     It  was  ow 
contractor  for  the  cooperative 
b.  ucht  it  before  the  war  and  be 
w   :'^  any  restrictions  upon  the 
and    Use   of   copper.     Despite 
the  interim  report  unfairly 
ratcly.  both  by  direct  statement 
innuendo,  seeks  to  accuse  the 
triflcation   Administration   of 
copper.    At  the  time  when  the 
of  the  subcommittee.  Mr  F.^DDI! 
Slattery  that  the  R  E.  A.  was 
committee  as  a  defendant.  Mi 
coun.s«  1  for  the  committee,   i 
in  evidence  certain  pictures  sh 
some  of  this  copper  had  been 
barns. 

His  manner  in  introducing 
hibits  was  that  of  a  prosecutin 
Introducing  evidence  adverse 
terests  of  defendants  he  was 
convict.    The  attitude  of  this 
"counsel    for   the   committee 
Innuendo  of  his  action,  were 
fair.    He  w         "     ved  to  int 
exhibits,   a;        .  .\    there   was 
ceivable  relevancy  to  the 
the  committee. 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  t 
be  any  inference  adverse  to 
F'    tr.f^cation    Administratir- 
1-  .:  that  a  contractor  for 
borrower  in  Texas  should 
certain     • -•—  r    in   barns, 
would    y.      iiurton   expect 
for  rural  lines  should  be  stort^d 
pt^n.-jive  warehouses  in  cities  f  i 
from  the  rural  areas  involved 
he  prefer  that  these  contract 
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bu:ld  their  own  temporary  warehouses 
in  rural  areas?  The  incident  is  so  trivial 
as  to  be  ridiculous  except  for  the  light 
which  it  sheds  upon  the  extreme  prej- 
udice with  which  the  "counsel  for  the 
committee"  has  conducted  these  hear- 
ings. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  ju.stice  to 
the  members  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  in  justice  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  in  justice  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  cooperative 
power  a.s.sociations  involved,  in  justice 
to  the  War  Production  Board,  and  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense,  this  in- 
quisition should  be  stopped,  the  subcom- 
mittee should  l>e  dissolved,  and  this  man 
Burton  should  be  discharged. 


n  cj!  Rubber — Address  by  the 
President 
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IN  THE  SEN.ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Monday.  June  15.  1942 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  the  President  with  reference  to  the 
scrap-rubber  situation.  The  address  was 
delivered  last  Friday  evening,  and  was 
broadcast  over  a  national  hock-up. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  rubt)€r — about 
rubber  and  the  war — about  rubber  and  the 
American  people. 

When  I  say  rubber  I  mean  rubber  I  don't 
mean  gasoline.  Gasoline  is  a  aerious  prob- 
lem only  In  certain  sections  of  the  country. 

But  rublx-r  Is  a  problem  ever^-where — from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other — in  the 
M.-'-si^-sippl  Valley  &s  well  as  in  the  East — in 
the  oil  country  as  well  as  in  the  corn  country 
or  the  iron  country  or  the  great  industrial 
centers. 

Rubt>er  ijs  a  problem  for  this  reason — be- 
cause modern  wars  cannot  be  won  without 
rubber  and  because  92  percent  of  our  normal 
supply  of  rubber  has  txen  cut  off  by  the 
Japanese. 

That  is  serious  It  would  be  more  serious 
If  we  had  not  built  up  a  stock  pile  of  rubber 
before  the  war  started;  If  we  were  not  now 
building  up  a  great  new  synthetic  rubt>er 
industry.  That  takes  time,  so  we  have  an 
immediate  net^d. 

Neither  the  stock  pile  nor  the  synthetic 
plants  which  are  now  being  built,  nor  ixith 
together,  will  be  enough  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  our  great  new  Army  and  Navy  plus 
our  civilian  requirements  as  they  now  exist. 

The  armed  services  have  done  what  they 
can  They  have  eliminated  rublier  wherever 
possible.  The  Army,  for  example,  has  had  to 
replace  rubljer  treads  with  less  efficient  steel 
treads  on  many  of  its  tanks.  Army  and  Navy 
estimates  of  use  of  rubber  have  had  to  be 
curtailed  all  alonj  the  line. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  that. 


You  and  I  want  the  finest  and  most  effl- 
clent  Army  and  Navy  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  an  Army  and  Navy  with  the  greatest 
and  swiftest  striJclng  power.  That  meana 
rubl>er.  huge  quant itic  of  rubber,  rubber 
for  trucks  and  tanks  and  planes  and  gun 
mounts,  rubber  for  gas  masks  and  rubber  for 
landing  IxJats. 

But  it  is  not  the  Army  and  Na-^y  alone 
which  need  rubber.  The  process  of  produc- 
tion also  needs  rubber.  We  need  rubber  lo 
get  our  war  workers  back  and  forth  to  their 
plants,  some  of  them  far  from  workers' 
homes.  We  need  rubtier  to  keep  cur  essen- 
tial goods  and  supplies  moving. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem—a  problem  which  Is  a  challenge  to  the 
sound  Judgment  of  the  Government  and  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  American  people.  It 
is  a  problem  we  Americans  are  laboring  to 
solve — a  problem  we  will  solve. 

But  there  is  one  unknown  factor  In  this 
problem.  We  know  what  our  stock  pile  is. 
We  know  what  our  synthetic  capacity  will  be. 
But  we  do  .lot  know  how  much  used  rubber 
there  is  in  the  country — used  rubber  which, 
reclaimed  and  reprocessed,  can  be  combined 
with  our  supplies  of  new  rubber  to  make 
those  supplies  go  further  In  meeting  military 
and  civilian  needs 

Specifically,  we  don't  know  how  much  used 
rubber  there  is  in  your  cellar,  your  barn, 
your  stockroom,  your  garage,  your  attic. 

There  are  as  many  opinions  as  there  are 
experts,  and  until  we  know  we  can't  make 
our  plans  for  the  best  use  of  the  rubber  we 
have. 

The  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  get  the  used 
rubber  in  where  it  can  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

And  that  precisely  is  what  we  propose  to  do. 

We  are  setting  aside  the  2  weeks'  period 

from  June  15  to  June  30-  -from  12:  01  a.  m. 

June  li  to  12:  00  midnight  June  30 — to  get 

the  old  rubber  in. 

We  have  asked  the  filling-station  opera- 
tors— the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  citi- 
zens who  operate  ga^  stations  and  garages 
from  one  end  uf  the  country  to  the  other — to 
help.  And  they  have  generou.sly  and  patri- 
otically agreed  to  help — they  and  the  oil 
companies  which  serve  them. 

They  have  agreed  to  take  the  old  rubber 
In  and  to  pay  for  it  at  the  standard  rate  of 
a  penny  a  pound — an  amount  which  will  later 
be  refunded  to  them  by  the  Government. 

I  know  that  I  don't  need  to  urge  you  to 
take  part  In  this  collection  orive.  All  you 
need  to  know  is  the  place  to  take  your  rubber 
and  the  time  to  take  it  there — and  the  fact 
that  your  country  needs  It. 

We  do  not  want  you  to  turn  in  essential 
rubber  that  you  need  In  your  dally  life — 
rubber  you  will  have  to  replace  by  buying 
new  things  in  the  store.  We  do  want  every 
bit  of  rubber  you  can  possibly  spare  and  in 
any  quantity — less  than  a  pound,  many 
pounds  We  want  it  in  every  form — old  tires, 
old  rubber  raincoats,  old  garden  hcse,  rubber 
shoes,  bathing  caps,  gloves — whatever  you 
have  that  is  made  of  rubber.  If  you  thing  it 
is  rubber,  take  it  to  your  nearest  filling  sta- 
tion. 

Once  the  rubber  Is  In,  we  will  know  what 
our  supplies  of  used  rubber  are  and  we  will 
make  our  plans  accordingly.  One  thing  you 
can  be  sure  of,  we  are  going  to  see  to  It  that 
there  is  enough  rubber  to  build  the  planes  'o 
bomb  Tokyo  and  Berlin,  enough  rubber  to 
build  the  tanks  to  crush  the  enemy  wherever 
we  may  find  him — enough  rubber  to  win  this 
war. 

Here  are  two  simple  rules  for  this  rubber 
emergency : 

1.  Turn  in  all  the  old  rubber — anywhere 
and  everywhere. 

2.  Cut  the  use  of  your  car — save  its  tires 
by  driving  slowly  and  driving  less. 

I  know  the  Nation  will  respond. 
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Members  Urged  To  Sign  Di..chari:e  Peti- 
tion No  7  H.  R,  1036.  Old  Age  Ptn- 
sion  Bill 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMI^H 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  15.  1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  many  occasions  during  the 
past  8  years  I  have  addressed  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  a  universal  and  liberal 
pension  for  Americans  who  because  of 
age  are  no  longer  able  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. I  know  that  during  these  years 
sentiment  in  this  body  has  changed, 
however  slowly,  until  today  the  majority 
of  my  colleagues  agree  with  me  that 
the  present  social-security  law  does  not 
make  America  secure,  and  that  it  does 
not  banish  the  fear  of  poverty  in  old  age 
frcm  the  minds  of  cur  citizens. 

A  few  years  ago  when  we  said  the  cost 
of  a  really  sound  and  adequate  program 
of  pensio:^s  wou'd  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000  annually,  some  of 
our  colleagues  threw  up  th^ir  hands  de- 
claring that  such  an  amount  would 
bankrupt  the  Nation. 

They  did  not  stop  to  think  that 
this  money  paid  out  for  a  real  social- 
security  system  wculd  come  right  back 
into  the  pockets  of  everyone  again — that 
it  would  not  he  lost.  They  thought  only 
of  the  amount,  $2,000,000,000. 

Now.  I  think,  we  have  come  to  see  the 
sp'-nding  of  great  sums  of  money  in  a 
different  light.  We  are  spending  billicns 
not  to  protect  ourselves  and  our  families 
from  the  insecurity  of  old  age  but  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  and  our  families  from  a 
lawless  band  of  international  gangsters 
who  have  gained  control  of  the  govern- 
ments on  the  European  Continent  and 
in  Asia. 

We  are  spending  this  money — and 
gladly — to  protect  ourselves  acrainst  the 
enemy  outside  our  borders.  We  are  not 
going  bankrupt  for  the  very  reason  that 
we  are  able  to  tax  this  money  right  back 
into  the  Treasury.  We  do  not  need  to 
have  any  fear  that  we  will  be  unable  to 
pay  for  this  war  because  of  this  taxing 
power.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  experience  of 
huge  expendiiures  and  huge  taxes  is 
opening  our  eyes  to  our  capability  as  a 
nation.  If  we  give  great  sums  to  our 
perple,  they  have  it  for  use  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  can  do  this  vast  job 
of  spending  to  produce  a  great  fighting 
macliine  for  war  purposes,  we  can  do  the 
same  thing  for  our  own  people  in  peace- 
times. There  is  no  earthly  reason  why 
we  cannot  provide  real  social  security  for 
our  people.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  permit  Americans  who  have 
worked  all  their  lives,  raising  families, 
tak'ng  part  in  their  community  affairs, 
and  paying  taxes  to  maintain  ths  Gov- 
ernment, to  live  in  poverty  when  we  can 
provide  them  with  an  honorable  and  re- 
spectable retirement  pen.sion. 

I  know  It  is  the  teaching  of  our  par- 
ents  and    of   our   school   books   to   be 


thrifty,  to  save  for  a  rainy  day:  and  that 
there  are  some  here  on  this  floor  who 
honestly  believe  that  it  is  human  neglect 
and  shift  lessness  which  cause  elderly 
people  to  be  poor  In  old  age. 

Yet  I  would  have  my  colleagues  give 
consideration  to  their  own  circum- 
stances find  the  circiunstances  of  their 
own  parents,  for  to  envision  the  subject 
of  thrift  versus  poverty  we  must  come 
right  down  to  personal  cases.  Can  my 
colleagues  all  be  sure  that  they  have 
saved  enough  to  protect  themselves  in 
their  old  age?  Can  they  say  honestly 
that  their  parents  wore  able  to  save 
enough  to  provide  for  themselves  in  eld 
age?  Of  course,  there  are  some  here 
whose  parents  are  so  situated.  But  sta- 
tistics show  that  four  out  of  every  five 
persons  are  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves in  old  age.  so  I  feel  certain  many 
of  my  colleagues  will  understand  me 
when  I  say  that  even  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  there  are  those  who  will 
reach  old  ace  without  sufficient  income 
to  provide  for  themselves. 

I  happen  to  knew  of  a  specific  case  in 
which  my  colleagues  may  be  interested. 
The  widow  of  a  former  well-known  at- 
tache of  the  House  from  Oho.  who  now 
lives  in  Washington,  is  on  the  verge  of 
going  to  the  public  welfare  to  seek  old- 
age  assistance.  If  she  goes  there,  she 
will  receive  not  more  than  S30  a  month, 
and  she  has  been  a  woman  in  splendid 
circumstances.  Her  husband,  connected 
Willi  an  important  committee  of  the 
House,  took  her  traveling  the  world  over. 
They  owned  a  fine  home  in  Washington. 
They  had  excellent  furniture.  They  had 
a  good  automobile.  They  enjoyed  life 
and  had  all  that  anyone  could  wish  for. 
Old  age  might  have  been  a  pleasant  sun- 
set for  them. 

However — and.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  can 
happen  to  any  of  us.  and  does  happen  to 
many  industrious,  patriotic  Americans — 
the  husband,  whom  many  of  the  older 
Members  knew,  died.  Financial  reverses 
came  for  his  widow  with  the  depression, 
and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  she  saw  many 
of  her  cherished  posse.s-sions  placed  on 
the  auction  block  to  satisfy  a  .storage 
charge.  She  is  now  making  an  effort  to 
find  a  rooming  house  so  that  she  can 
support  herself  until  her  death. 

Gentlemen,  this  thing  called  old-age 
poverty  stretches  out  its  grasping  claw 
toward  you  and  every  American — little  or 
bi^:.  Yet  it  is  all  so  unnecessary,  and  you 
and  I  have  the  power,  working  together 
as  we  should  as  the  Representatives  of 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  to  enact  a 
law  which  will  provide  true  secvu-ity  in 
old  age  for  every  American. 

There  are  those  who  doubtless  will  say 
that  this  is  not  the  time  to  provide  se- 
curity for  the  American  people.  We  are 
at  war. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  war— and 
we  wage  war  to  give  to  the  world  the  free- 
doms which  God  in  His  heaven  meant 
that  everyone  should  have.  We  have  the 
great  words  of  a  great  and  noble  Presi- 
dent that  we  fight  to  establish  "four  free- 
doms" on  earth— and  one  of  these  is  the 
freedom  from  want. 

If  we  cannot  do  this  now  In  America, 
how  can  we  hope  to  give  such  a  heritage 
to  the  world?    Our  aims  will  be  empty. 


hollow  words  of  mockery  If  v  i  .:  rv^t 
establish  here  In  America  th.i;  (.wdnial 
and  basic  freedom — freedom  from  want. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  this 
House  to  concern  itself  with  the  enact- 
ment of  a  new  Magna  Carta — a  law  to 
establi.'^h  a  sound  old-age  insurance  sys- 
tem. It  concerns  us  all  personally — It 
concerns  our  own  families  and  it  con- 
cerns our  neighbors  back  home  who  are 
looking  to  this  body  to  give  them  real 
security. 

There  Is  before  the  House  a  bill  to  give 
us  this  security.  It  has  been  Ix'fore  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  over  a 
year,  and  a  petition  now  bearing  172  sig- 
natures is  on  the  Speaker's  de.^k  which 
seeks  the  discharge  of  the  committee  and 
consideration  of  this  measure  by  the 
House  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole.  The 
bill  is  H.  R.  1036  and  the  petition  is 
No.  7. 

Lf't  me  urge  my  colleagues  to  sign  this 
discharge  petition  so  that  we  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  give  consideration  to 
this  very  important  piece  of  legislation. 
All  of  us — and  this  matter  is  not  a  parti- 
san issue — have  the  right  to  pass  this 
bill  and  to  give  to  the  American  p>eople 
a  law  of  such  great  value  that  we  will 
be  blessed  by  every  citizen  in  the  coun- 
try for  passing  it.  In  America  can  this 
great  freedom  from  want  be  established. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  sign  discharge 
petition  No.  7  today. 


Be  Not  Deceived 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1942 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ter- 
rific drive  was  recently  opened  by  a 
group  of  eastern  radicals  to  purge 
Congress  of  those  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  openly  opposed  President 
Roosevelt's  foreign  policy  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor  and  who  are  opposed  to  commu- 
nism and  fascism  in  America.  The 
movement  Is  well  financed,  and  if  we  may 
believe  the  press,  nothing  will  be  left  un- 
done to  bring  about  retirement  to  pri- 
vate life  those  who  have  placed  America 
first  and  oppose  subversive  activities  in 
the  United  States.  As  I  understand  It, 
the  movement  has  the  blessings  of  high 
administration  officials  and  also  the  in- 
ternational banking  crowd  in  New  York, 
who  are  the  same  kind  of  folks  that 
backed  Hitler  and  Stalin  when  they  were 
laying  their  plans  to  seize  control. 

Judging  by  reports  from  back  home, 
these  superpatriots  are  not  making  much 
headway  in  their  program  to  make  over 
America  along  the  lines  of  communism, 
nazi-ism,  and  fascism.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  movement  has  already  stalled  so 
the  Intemationa'lsts  will  be  locking  for 
another  issue  before  long.  Just  why 
d-d  the  program  to  purge  ncninterven- 
tionist  and  America-flrst  Senators  and 
Representatives  peter  out?    There  arc 
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remarks.  My  reason  for  doing  so  is  that 
they  express  the  majority  views  of  the 
folks  back  home  much  better  than  I  can 
hope  to  do: 

(From  the  Long  Prairie  Leader) 

LKT  us  HAVZ  THK  WHOLZ  RXCOBD 

The  Slate  Leasrue  ot  Women  Voters  an- 
nounces that  it  will  circularlte  the  State,  giv- 
ing the  record  votes  of  Minnesota  Congress- 
men on  war  measures  as  part  of  a  campaign 
it  is  to  conduct  to  defeat  all  the  present  Con- 
greiismen  frcm  the  Stale. 

No  Member  of  Congress  will  object,  we  are 
sure,  to  a  statement  of  his  votes  in  Conkiress. 
provided  the  record  Is  complete  The  voters 
are  Imposed  upon,  however.  If  only  a  few  of 
the  votes  are  given,  and  the  fairness  of  any 
such  campaign  eflort  is  open  to  question. 

The  Leader,  for  instance,  was  critical  of 
some  of  the  votes  cast  by  Minnesota  Con- 
i  ■:  and  Senators  on  war  measures,  but 

.'d  of  the  State's  delegation  the  past 
10  ui  li  years  on  the  Issues  of  domestic  policy, 
opposition  to  bureaucracy,  opposition  to  ex- 
travagance, oppoeition  to  centralization  of 
government,  and  consistent  support  of  pro- 
gressive policies  of  efOciency  and  economy,  Is 
BO  100-percent  good  and  represents  what 
we  thini  hiis  been  so  completely  the  sentl- 
nitiit  and  wl.<:hes  of  the  large  majority  of 
thoir  constituents  that  when  a  balance  Is 
struck  we  are  most  decidedly  for  the  State's 
congressional  delegetlon 

This  attempt  which  the  league  Is  going  to 
make  to  capitalize  the  war  spirit  In  an  effort 
to  defeat  all  of  our  Congressmen.  Is  not  only 
unfair  but  short-sighted  This  war  Is  not 
going  to  last  forever  and  when  It  is  over  our 
d<  mestic  problems  are  coming  right  back 
akjuin  for  consideration.  We  think  the  pres- 
ent ccngre'sslonal  delegation,  tried  and 
proved  as  it  Is.  will  represent  State  sentiment 
and  represent  it  better  than  any  new  delega- 
tion, particularly  If  the  new  delegation  is 
elected  on  an  appeal  that  will  be  forgotten  as 
the  country  returns,  where  it  left  off.  to  the 
problems  of  cur  domestic  economy. 

For  10  or  a  dozen  years,  the  record  of  Min- 
nesota Congressmen  on  the  Important  issues 
of  the  day  has  been  constructive  and  dis- 
tinctly In  line  with  Minnesota  sentiment. 
Expressions  of  pride  in  the  record  have  been 
ccmmcn  and  votes  of  approval  at  elections 
have  tjeen  continuous.  This,  we  think.  Is 
what  the  people  of  the  State  will  take  Into 
account  In  selecting  Conjjressmen  this  fall — 
not  the  unfortunate  appeal  to  prejudice 
which  the  lad:es  rf  the  league.  It  seems,  are 
alxiut  to  make 
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Rj^ently  the  Mlnne»p«'li*  prfM  publlnhrd 
data  recording  how  the  Mlnne»ot«  congres- 
sional delegation  \xited  on  certain  l«svic.«  set 
up  as  a  yardstick  for  me«?urin|{  the  stature 
of  r  '  '.itivrs.  It  Is  all  wvll  and  good 
to  ^  and  by  an  doing  strike  a  cv^m- 

parHti\e  kI*\i  t  •!  the  ntners  of  a  certain  ob- 
ject or  individual  But  when  it  comes  to 
comparing  the  patriotic  qualities  of  a  per- 
8i->n  when  In  the  ree  courw  of  his  deltbera- 
tloru  he  chooses   to  use  his  constitutional 
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right  In  free  representation  of  his  constitu- 
ents even  though  he  may  cross  the  whims 
of  the  powers  that  be.  it  is  going  loo  far 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Bralnerd 
Journal-Press  last  week  diagnosed  the  Issues 
at  hand  In  excellent  manner,  and  we  publish 
It  verbatim : 

"It  Is  all  very  well  for  the  metropolitan 
press  to  publish  data  showing  how  the  Min- 
nesota delegation  voted  on  certain  pre-war 
mea-sures,  but  It  Is  not  dealing  fairly  with 
these  men  when  It  uses  such  data  to  Imply 
that  they  were  remiss  In  their  patriotic  duty 
or  blind  to  the  best  Interests  of  their  country. 
It  Is  no  more  fair  to  accuse  them  of  pclitlcal 
sins  of  commission  or  omission  than  It  would 
be  to  accuse  the  President  and  the  rest  of 
Congress  of  disloyalty  for  not  putting  a 
prompt  stop  to  the  shipment  of  high-octane 
gasoline  and  scrap  Iron  to  Japan.  God  knows 
that  was  the  worst  crime  committed  in  this 
present  war 

"A  far  mere  fair  check  on  the  loyalty  and 
patriotism  of  the  Minnesota  Congressmen 
would  be  their  voting  records  after  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Incident 

Why  all  this  quibbling  over  the  Issues  of 
isolation  and  Intervention?  Let  the  very. 
very  dead  past  bury  Us  dead.  The  future 
hargs  too  heavily  with  grave  possibilities  to 
warrant  the  waging  of  a  congressional  cam- 
paign based  on  reprisals  and  on  Intolerance 
of  any  political  ideas  at  variance  with  those 
emanating  from  oflQclal  Washington. 

The  conduct  of  this  war  would  not  be  Im- 
proved one  lota  by  any  change  In  the  Min- 
nesota congressional  delegation.  These 
men — every  one  of  them — are  giving  whole- 
hearted and  Intelligent  support  to  the  coun- 
try's war  propram.  They  are  just  as  anxious 
as  President  Roosevelt  to  see  that  this  ter- 
rible conflict  be  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

The  real  issue  in  this  campaign  should  be 
the  status  of  this  country  after  the  war.  We 
should  be  asking:  Are  the  liberties  we  have 
forfeited  to  help  carry  on  this  war  to  be  for- 
feited forever?  Are  the  extraordinary  powert 
vested  in  the  cxe^tlve  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  remain  permanently  or  Is  this 
country  again  going  to  become  one  of  checks 
and  balances?  Are  the  communistic  influ- 
ences, made  brazen  since  Russia  became  our 
ally,  going  to  continue  swaying  our  govern- 
mental affairs?  Are  we  going  to  give  free 
rolgn  to  all  international  trends  that  thieaten 
the  integrity  and  prosperity  of  our  Nation? 

Now.  as  never  before,  do  we  need  men  of 
Independence  and  positive  convictions — men 
who  are  not  afraid  to  express  themselves  em- 
phatically regardless  of  which  way  the  po- 
litical tide  Is  turning.  Don't  be  misled  by 
dead  Issues.  The  Minnesota  congressional 
dekgation  Is  tried.  Hue.  and  patriotic. 

irrom  the  Montevideo  News| 
wn.t  TMcax  as  two  usts? 

ruhliclty  \*  bring  given  to  a  list  of  alleged 
nUiitiikeH  by  Mm  lvr»  ol  Conni"***-- how  they 
voted  in  llk.O.  I<i40.  and  IMl,  before  Decern* 
ber  7  Thl«  m  pan  of  a  move  to  put  them  out 
of  offloe  III  V.M'2  Tlie  lui  uivoi  voles  en 
question*  j\it  betoit  th»  legis'atuce  on  viar 
m!»t»er»  mo  tly 

Will  there  »>*  n  inmllar  lint  giving  alleged 
misakes  hy  menibera  of  the  ndmlniatrntt\*e 
side  of  the  Oovernment? 
a  long  rectird 

Is  theip  n^urh  p 
old  ■tuff''  Critics  .  1 
atcrs  tielleve  Iheie  is  If  so.  there  Is  Ju^t  ns 
much  point  in  havln?;  critics  or  Presidents, 
Cabinet  members,  gei.erals.  and  admirals  d  g 
up  and  publl'h  the  re^'ord  of  things  sold  at.d 
methods  used  by  them  In  the  years  befora 
Pearl  Harb<ir 

No  matter  how  many  mistakes  Congress- 
men may  have  made,  they  are  not  alone.  As 
for  now,  progress  In  winning  the  war  U  not 
made  by  looking  backward. 
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1/ 

IN    liiL   c-.L.N.\:E  of  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr>vday.  June  15.  1942 

M:  C\t  FtR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  address  delivered  by  former 
Gov.  Alf  M.  Landon  at  the  Elks  Lodge 
Flag  Day  meeting  at  Marshalltown.  Iowa, 
on  June  14.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KEEPING  OtTl   HEADS 

Tonight  our  flag  Is  flying  on  battlefields 
from  Greenland's  icy  mountains  to  India's 
coral  strands. 

But  over  Corregidor  the  flag  no  longer  flies. 
There  Its  guns  are  silent.  Its  brave  warriors 
are  gone.    Their  heroic  fighting  is  done 

Our  flght  is  Just  beginning.  We  must  all 
pull  together  in  order  to  raise  the  flag  once 
more  over  that  islanc  fortress. 

If  the  flag  is  to  continue  as  the  emblem 
of  our  national  sovereignty.  It  must  be  the 
emblem  of  national  unity  and  tolerance,  as 
well  as  the  emblem  of  our  strength,  courage, 
patience,  and  common  sense. 

Willingness  to  defy  fate  and  fortune  Is  one 
of  our  national  characteristics.  We  can  stand 
the  long  pull.  With  God's  help  we  must 
lei.rn  to  pr.ll  together  now  as  never  before. 
It  Is  an  idle  dream  for  us  to  think  we  can 
bring  harmony  In  the  world  If  we  cannot 
adjust,  among  ourselves,  our  own  frictions 
ar.d  animosities. 

I  am  astounded  and  discouraged  by  the 
narrow,  bigoted  views  taken  toward  labor 
unions  bj  many  people  and  by  the  equally 
narrow  bigoted  views  taken  by  some  labor 
leaders  toward  the  problems  of  labor  se- 
curity, I  mean  security  for  organized  labor 
and  the  public  against  racketeers  as  well  as 
labor-baiting  industrialists. 

Another  stupendous  problem  ahead  is  ra- 
cial relations  The  war  has  removed  many 
racial  limitations  on  the  Negro,  which  will 
never  be  replaced.  Failure  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  the  economic  as  well  as  the  citizen 
rights  of  the  Negro,  along  with  labor  prob- 
lems,, suspicion  by  tlie  Ni  w  Deal  of  bUbine.'JS 
and  by  business  of  the  New  Deal  may  well 
rack  our  country  to  pieces. 

Our  approach  to  these  changing  conditions 
eculd  m«ko  ur  break  the  Republic  There 
will  alwuys  be  an  Amerlcn  But  the  great 
question  l*.  Can  we  malntRln  the  Republic 
or  shall  wc  pnve  the  way  for  the  man  «  n 
horteback?  Whatewr  el»e  come*  out  of  thia 
w«r,  man  will  have  a  wider  outlo*»k  and 
bMader  ect^pe  fur  his  activities  only  I!  we 
prr«rr\T  the  identa  of  our  Republic 

The  battle  U  pAKStng  from  the  production 
front  to  the  line  of  fire  on  sea  and  land.  The 
fight  is  gi-owliig  in  intensity  each  we<  k  How- 
ever cheering  the  production  rate,  and  the 
current  reports  from  the  front,  expectations 
of  final  victory,  soon,  must  not  again  delude 
us  into  underestimating  our  enemy's 
strength.  We  are  fighting  a  war  tor  our  very 
existence,  Wo  have  boci\  scond  on  In  every 
Innmg  We  must  rely  only  on  our  own  efforts 
to  prtxluce  victory,  and  not  on  any  po&slble 
weakness  of  our  enemies. 

When  I  called  on  the  President  last  Febru- 
ary to  pay  my  respects,  I  asked  him  if  there 
was  anything  I  could  aay  that  would  be  help- 
ful.    The  PreAidenl  said;  "Th     b  i      b- 


lem  is  ships."  It  still  is  ships,  despite  the 
great  Increase  In  American  ship  construction. 
That  Is  because  the  total  world  sinkings  of 
the  United  Nations'  ships  have  been  greater 
for  nearly  3  years  than  construction  of  ships. 
We  are  millions  of  tons  of  shipping  behind 
September  1939. 

Without  the  necessary  quantity  of  shipping 
we  cannot  adequately  strengthen  our  many 
expeditionary  forces,  scattered  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  south  of  the  Equator.  Without  still 
more  shipping  we  cannot  furnish  the  wealth 
of  material  we  are  prcxlucing  to  our  brave, 
hard-fighting  allies.  Our  supplies  are  needed 
on  every  front,  and  only  ships  can  take  them 
there. 

IX  Russia  Is  forced  back  where  she  no  longer 
is  in  a  position  to  occupy  Germany's  atten- 
tion, the  duration  of  the  war  will  Ije  pro- 
longed. The  longer  the  war  lasts,  the  greater 
Will  be  the  destruction.  And  the  more  ex- 
hausted we  become,  the  greater  will  l>e  the 
problems  of  reconstruction. 

We  must  be  prepared,  in. our  thinking,  for 
a  long,  tough,  gruelling  war — a  war  In  which 
victory  will  go  to  the  nation  that  can  fight 
on  and  on  amidst  discouragement  and  de- 
feat, and  outlast  her  strongest  foes.  This 
calls  for  self-sacrifice  and  bravery,  not  only  on 
the  field  of  battle  but  also  In  the  emulation 
of  that  spirit  by  the  clvUian  population  at 
home. 

Some  military  opinion  Is  that  Germany 
must  win  or  lose  the  war  this  summer  Time 
Is  in  our  favor.  But  In  view  of  the  gigantic 
task  ahead,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  rely  on  that  factor  alone 

Last  February  In  Washington  and  New 
York  many  expressed  to  me  concern  as  to 
the  attitude  of  this  section — the  so-called 
Isolation  belt  of  the  country.  I  replied  that 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  Middle  West; 
that  we  w<;re  not  as  belligerent-minded  as 
the  East  to  participating  In  foreign  wars. 
But  once  in,  the  Middle  West  has  engen- 
dered as  great  fervor  and  has  manifested  as 
great  devotion  and  loyalty  as  any  other  sec- 
tion of  th  Nation.  Its  percentage  of  volun- 
teer soldiers  relative  to  its  population  has 
always  equaled,  if  not  excelled,  that  of  the 
ccuntrj'  as  a  whole. 

I  further  observed  that  when  the  mer- 
curial aast  would  be  ready  to  favor  some  kind 
of  a  negotiated  peace,  the  Middle  West  would 
be  fighting  on.  with  no  thought  of  qulttlrg. 
Always  there  are  some  Ignorant  easterners 
who  would  rather  blackguard  the  Middle 
West  with  wisecracks  than  be  right  them- 
selves. 

There  Is  some  Indication  of  an  attempt  to 
Inculcate  a  blood  lust  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  fighting  spirit  of  the  American  people. 
We  in  the  Middle  West  do  not  need  that  kind 
of  shot  m  the  arm.  Furthermore,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  grea-ter  stimulus  to  the  German 
people  to  fight  on  and  on  In  desperation,  than 
knowledge  of  such  a  bUnid  lust  Nor  of  a 
greRter  handicap  to  a  peace  lending  to  a 
8t«ble.  orderly,  and  peaceful  world  forever 
more 

In  the  many  dlscuaslona  of  peace  that  are 
taking  place,  we  must  t>e  mindful  «»f  not 
getting  the  cart  before  Uie  hcrte.  Too 
much  attcntkn  U  being  gtwn  to  forms  and 
liwtltutlons,  «iid  not  enough  to  understand- 
ing tlie  foundation  principles  eo  effectively 
and  cogently  pnsented  by  Mr  Hoover  and 
former  Ambassador  Gibson,  In  their  forth- 
coming book,  the  Problems  of  La-stlng  Peace 
By  preparedness  for  peacemaking  I  do  not 
mian  the  writing  of  detailed  peace  plans. 
But  we  do  need  discussion  of  the  proper  foun- 
dations aiu  principles  of  lasting  pe.ice.  We 
need  to  first  w.n  the  war  To  try  to  write 
or  discuss  a  document  of  details  of  pence  is 
funle  and  dangerous.  We  ne;d  to  catch  the 
rabbit  belore  stewing  it.  But  we  can  de- 
velop the  art  of  cooking.    The  peace  will  not 


be  of  our  sole  devising,  for  we  have  partnere. 
But  we  need  dlscussicm  and  debate  on  broad 
principles  before  we  go  to  the  peace  table 

We  need  a  reasonable  clarification  cf  war 
alms  as  a  part  of  the  preparedness  for  peace. 
And  the  first  approach  should  not  be  throuch 
the  fetid  and  unhealthy  swamps  of  hale, 
bred  by  blood  lust 

Our  approach  must  be  through  Justice  t)om 
of  toler.ince  and  wi.'-dcm.  and  working  at  the 
Job.  To  you.  who*e  first  Impulse  Is  to  call 
those  fine  and  fundamental  principles,  plati- 
tudes and  gcnernllties.  I  s.iy  let  us  look  at 
what  a  difference  their  v.cncrete  application 
at  Versailles  in  1919  and  afterward  would 
have  made  to  the  world 

The  great  mistake  the  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land, America,  and  especially  Prance,  com- 
mitted was  failure  to  support  by  wise,  toler- 
ant, and  Just  concessions  the  infant  German 
Republic.  A  sturdy  growing  German  Repub- 
lic would  have  meant  that  Narl-lsm  and 
Hitler  would  have  be.-n  only  a  local  police 
court  matter,  instead  of  an  International 
Issue  leading  to  a  great  war 

The  Versailles  Treaty  established  many  re- 
publics. They  should  have  Ijeen  a  great  guar- 
anty for  peace.  But  the  other  derrocracies 
of  the  world  failed  prop<rly  to  support  and 
encouraije  them  And  the  people  of  thos* 
countries  were  not  sufficiently  developed  In 
self-government  to  maintain  and  build  them. 
Raymond  Clapper  wrote  me  after  his  recent 
return  from  India  r  "If  we  can  get  such  a 
restatement  fnom  our  Allies,  not  onl-  on  the 
Far  East  but  alJ>o  on  the  infant  republlca 
of  Central  Europe,  It  would  be  of  distinct 
military  advantape  It  would  be  a  vital  part 
of  preparedness  for  pea'-e  " 

As  I  have  said.  I  think  thin  Is  so.  But  it 
depends  on  how  it  is  approached  It  is  a 
situation  that  must  t>e  handled  with  extreme 
care  To  make  peace  tf-rme  and  partlcul;Hrly 
the  peace  structure,  a  political  issue  now.  is 
fraught  with  peril.  It  will  not  on'.y  divide 
our  attention  when  It  rueht  to  be  centered 
on  one  problem  alone,  the  winning  of  the 
war  for  our  national  existence  but  It  con- 
tains threats  of  creating  a  division  between 
ourselves  and  our  Allies,  with  whom  we  are 
now  united  in  a  common  cause  against  a 
common  enemy. 

If  we  know  anything  at  all  of  Soviet  po- 
litical philosophy  we  know  that  Sulln's  Idea 
of  a  world  order  Is  radicallv  dtflerent  from 
ours.  While  we  receive  with  pratlflcatlon 
the  news  that  Soviet  Russia  has  signed  a 
20-year  pact  with  Britain  and  an  accord  has 
been  reached  with  the  United  States,  thereby 
nominally  accepting  the  generalltlea  of  the 
Atlantic  Ch.u-ter,  can  we  doubt  for  one  mo- 
ment that  MoscDW  will  put  a  very  different 
Interpretation  upon  that  chart^-r  than  the 
New  Deal  puu  upon  It  We  are  not  sure 
that  even  London  will  »ee  the  puet-war  world 
»s  we  will 

In  a  coalition  war,  divergent  national  In- 
t<>rf«t«  always  Interfere  in  military  strate- 
gy Already  we  are  findii^a  that  the  tame 
thing  is  true  of  peoce  terms 

f^irthermore.  the  human  fallibility  of  the 
politician  in  office  .     .t  the  true 

long-pull  national  ountry 

It  haa  been  only  a  f-  -  "•i><'»  English 

diplomaU  were  tryin.  .  :«k   up  one  of 

our   international   conferences  of   Ameriemn 
sUtet.  devoted  to  cooperative  peace 

On  one  momentoua  concrete  oceaelon. 
whrn  Japan  began  her  aggrreaton  on  Clilna 
10  yean  ago.  Prr?ldent  Hoover  at  once  an- 
nounced that  the  United  S'atrs  would  Join 
with  the  League  of  Nations  in  a  universal 
front  against  this  action.  He  cc  perated  with 
the  League  In  lis  every  action  But  l«rd 
Robert  Cecil "i  memoirs  show  that  It  wma  the 
British  and  the  French  OovemmenU  who 
stopped  all  but  futile  threats 

The  League  failed   to  cooperate   with   u« 
IncldenUlly.  a  lot  oi  folks  who  subaequenUy 
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foreign  policy  to  our  bitter  cost,  at  times.  It 
Is  folly  to  approach  the  problems  of  peace  at 
this  time  m  that  frame  of  mind. 

We  must  approach  the  greatest  problem  of 
all  times,  a  Just  and  durable  peace,  with  Jus- 
tice born  of  wisdom,  and  a  sober  appraisal 
of  the  realities  We  must  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  gigantic 
task  ahead,  If  we  are  to  succeed 

I  think  Mr  Hoover  and  Mr  Gibson  have 
done  this  better  than  anyone  else,  In  their 
forthcoming  book,  from  which  I  quote: 

•Any  structure  of  lasting  peace  must  con- 
sist of  two  parts.  The  first  is  its  foundation 
of  political,  territorial,  military,  economic, 
and  Ideological  settlements  which  restore 
order  and  recovery  In  the  world.  The  second 
Is  the  erection  thereon  of  some  Instrumen- 
tality to  preserve  peace. 

"The  temple  \ihere  the  flame  of  peace 
shall  be  kept  will  not  endure  unless  the 
foundations  are  more  deeply  and  more  se- 
curely laid  than  those  of  Westphalia,  Vienna, 
and  Versailles. 

"On  those  occasions  strains  and  pressures 
of  the  seven  dynamic  forces  were  ignored  or 
only  partially  allayed,  or  even  Increased.  The 
world  must  new  lay  those  foundations  rightly, 
or  any  auperfctructuce  to  preserve  peace  will 
fall.  ^ 

"Before  we  discuss  the  architecture  of  the 
temple  Itself  we  must  sift  from  reason  and 
experience  the  definite  methods  which  will 
allay  the  destructive  dynamic  strains  and 
will  give  stability  to  the  world.  Here  history 
Is  positive  and  experience  extended. 

"We  may  perhaps  be  a  mite  critical  that 
most  thotight  Is  being  devoted  to  alternative 
architectural  forms  of  the  temple  rather  than 
to  the  fcundationfi.  And  many  who  contem- 
plate the  nature  of  the  foundations  assume 
that,  because  the  presstire  and  strains  are 
great  and  strong,  they  must  be  inexorable 
and  little  can  be  done  about  them.  If  we 
enter  into  the  drafting  room  In  this  despair 
we  may  as  well  accept  the  utter  futility  of  all 
human  efforts  to  keep  the  peace. 

"The  authors  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a  recognition  cf  these  forces  themselves,  to- 
gether with  the  Icstons  to  be  drawn  from 
experience,  does  point  to  avenues  of  hope  for 
the  future." 

There  is  a  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  preparedness  for  peace.  But.  as  Mr.  Hoover 
points  out.  it  must  be  en  recognition  of  the 
dynamic  forces  involved,  upon  reason  and 
experience,  not  emotion.  For  we  must  not 
forget  the  let-down  that  occurred  after  the 
emotional  debauch  of  the  last  war.  This  let- 
down was  res.ponsible,  more  than  anything 
else,  for  our  putting  our  hands  in  otir  pockets 
and  tiarnlng  our  backs  on  our  responsibilities 
In  the  world — an  attitude  that  reached  its 
climax  In  1937  with  the  enactment  of  the 
neutrality  acts.  I  do  not  want  to  see  another 
such  reaction. 

We  are  seeing  an  organized  drive  to  purge 
Members  of  the  Congress  because  of  their 
views  on  foreign  policies.  Like  the  Know- 
Ncthmg  Party,  those  behind  this  drive  would 
sink  all  party  ties  and  principles  in  fa\'or  of 
one  issue  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  one 
Issue  entitled  to  such  a  priority  over  the 
many  important  questions  confronting  us. 

Too  many  other  characteristics  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  need  to  be  considered  His 
ability  as  a  man:  his  standing  in  the  Senate 
or  House,  his  industry  as  a  committee  worker; 
his  position  en  such  matters  as  taxation  and 
reduction  cf  Government  nonessentials:  hew 
strongly  he  will  resist  the  influence  cf  our  old 
and  new  special  Interest  groups:  and  how 
indifferent  he  is  to  the  encroachments  upon 
our  representative  government  and  to  the 
threat  to  free  press  and  a  free  educational 
system. 

Moreover.  Is  the  total  control  and  central 
planning  cf  the  national  busine^.  agricul- 
ture, and  labor  to  be  kept  distinct  from 
control  over  the  Nations  btislness  life?    Can 
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the  econom'c  life  of  the  Nation  be  controlled 
and  the  political  life  free? 

We  have  had  some  of  *hese  one-Issue  turn- 
overs before  In  our  political  life.  Harding's 
"back  to  ncrmalcy  ■  reaction,  the  prohibition 
flghts,  the  New  Deal  landslide.  All  produced 
some  sweeping  changes  In  Congress,  forcing 
out  many  able  and  experienced  men.  Lock- 
ing back,  the  general  result  was  not  good 

We  have  been  going  through  an  intense 
emotional  conflict  on  domestic  policies.  To 
get  into  another  one-issue-alone  conflict  ever 
questions  of  foreign  policy  would  be  a  drag 
on  unity  as  well  as  a  hindrance  to  finding  the 
way  to  a  Just  and  durable  peace. 

America  Is  demonstrating  what  her  people 
are  capable  cf  doing  when  they  are  aroused. 

There  Is  a  simple  grandeur  about  the  civil- 
Ian  soldiers  of  a  republic  marching  to  battle 
to  save  their  country. 

Our  strength  lies  In  the  Inner  recesses  of  the 
souls  of  the  individual  citizens  of  our  Nation, 
dignified  by  self-government  and  by  their 
Christian  conception  of  the  dignity  and  sanc- 
tity of  the  individual. 


Address  by   S-n.U'-r    M^ad    Before    B'nai 
B'rith    ![■,.!  JtvMsh  War  Veterans 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  15.  1942 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in- 
the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Wh:  We 
Fight."  delivered  by  me  last  night  in 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  before  members  of  B'nai 
B'rith  and  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today  on  Flag  Day.  In  common  with  Ameri- 
cans everywhere,  we  pay  tribute  to  the  glo- 
rious banner  that  has  symbolized  the  Repub- 
lic's progress,  both  on  the  battlefield  and  In 
the  conquest  of  the  many  social  and  economic 
problems  which  we  have  faced  throughout 
our  history  We  do  not  think  of  the  flag 
as  the  emblem  of  an  all-conquering  nation 
whose  destiny  Is  the  mastery  of  the  world. 
Rather  we  look  upon  our  flag  as  the  banner  of 
a  great  people  who  have  proven  to  the  world 
that  democracy  is  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment that  man  has  thus  far  perfected.  It 
symbolizes  the  four  great  freedoms  as  pro- 
claimed by  our  President.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  and  upon  which  a  permanent 
pence  must  be  founded. 

I  have  asked.  Why  we  fight?  Indeed,  that 
question  mli^ht  be  answered  In  a  single  sen- 
tent^  We  fight  so  that  we  may  live  We 
fight  because  we  have  been  attacked  by  a 
partnership  of  aggression  which  seeks  to  las- 
ten  on  all  mankind  the  tjTanny  It  has  already 
Imposed  upon  Its  own  peoples.  We  fight  to 
keep  this  world  of  ours  from  t»ecoming  one 
vast  concentration  camp  in  which  freedom 
will  be  no  more  than  a  distant  memory  and 
human  dlpnlty  but  a  cruel  mockery. 

But  is  that  enough?  Is  It  enough  to  say 
that  an  entire  world  Is  at  war  because  our 
survival  ts  threatened?  Does  that  explain 
why  we  hav  been  attacked  at  all?  Does  that 
explain  why  we  gambled  away  the  peace  dur- 
ing the  years  when  we  should  have  been  build- 
ing an  International  fellowship  of  peoples? 
Does  that  explain  why  in  many  parts  of  th« 
world  people  have  remained  passive  In  th« 
face  of  the  Invader's  advance?    Does  iha.  •  x 
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plain  why  demagogues  and  power-thlrsty  ad- 
venturers In  the  Axis  lands  have  been  able  to 
enlist  so  many  millions  of  men  in  a  war  which 
must  stirely  end  in  their  devastating  defeat? 
I  a:n  certain  that  the  historians  in  the 
years  to  come  will  write  hundreds  of  volumes 
on  the  causes  of  th'.s  war  I  leave  to  them 
the  task  of  analysis  Certainly,  from  the 
perspective  of  time  they  will  be  able  to  Judge 
events  far  more  dispassionately  than  we  can 
now.  But  this  much  Is  clear.  We  are  fight- 
ing today  in  one  sense  because  the  democ- 
racies of  the  world  fell  down  on  the  Job.  We 
should  ha.e  used  the  past  20  years  to  make 
democracy  a  dynamic  and  meaningful  force 
In  the  lives  of  all  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
earth.  We  should  have  made  democracy 
mean  to  people  everywhere  higher  standards 
of  living,  greater  educational  opportunities, 
fuller  national  liberty.  Had  we  made  demcc- 
racy  mean  so  much  to  the  world.  It  would 
not  be  fighting  desperately  for  its  life  today. 
People  everywhere  would  have  risen  at  the 
very  first  challenge  to  its  existence.  They 
would  never  for  a  single  moment  have  tol- 
erated any  attempt  to  compromise  Its  prin- 
ciples by  bargaining  or  experimenting  with 
despotism.  They  would  never  have  waited 
until  their  backs  were  to  the  wall  hetcre 
uniting  In  Its  defense. 

The  democracies  failed  to  do  those  things. 
In  far  too  many  parts  of  the  world  democracy 
bee  .me  synonymous  with  unemployment, 
with  malnutrition,  with  insecurity  For  far 
too  many  people,  it  meant  human  exploita- 
tion, colonial  EUbJUFation,  national  repr?s- 
Blon.  And  let  us  in  America  not  cast  the  first 
Btone.  Let  us  never  forget  our  own  "one- 
third  of  a  nation,  Ul-fed.  Ill-housed,  and  ill- 
clothed  " 

When  any  way  of  life  begins  to  mean  those 
things  to  people,  they  lose  their  enthusiasm 
for  Its  defense.  They  become  Indifferent  to 
Us  fortunes.  They  remain  apathetic  when 
It  is  threatened.  Then  the  men  on  horseback 
arise  to  proclaim  themselves  the  saviors  of 
their  country 

I  know  as  well  as  anyone  the  vast  appa- 
ratus of  terror  and  torture  and  coercion  that 
the  Fascists  have  used  to  dragoon  their  people 
into  obedience.  I  know  how  those  adventur- 
ers were  helped  to  power  by  men  who  feared 
that  democracy— genuine  democracy— would 
mean  the  end  of  their  ability  shamelessly  to 
exploit  their  fellow  men  for  their  own  selfish 
privileges  and  purposes.  But  I  also  know 
that  millions  of  people  In  those  lands  were 
ready  to  listen  to  the  honeyed  words  of  the 
dictators,  to  the  alluring  promises  of  the 
tyrants,  because  they  were  hungry  and  Inse- 
cure and  dissatisfied.  Today  we  know — and 
they  know- that  they  traded  their  liberty  for 
the  promise  of  bread  they  never  received. 
But  yesterday  they  thought  they  were  trad- 
ing their  liberty  to  starve  for  the  opportunity 
to  eat. 

If  we  had  made  democracy  mean  more  food, 
more  clothing,  more  education,  more  equality. 
It  would  net  be  fighting  for  Its  life  today. 
No  demagogue  could  have  climbed  to  power 
on  the  ladder  of  popular  dissatisfaction  and 
restlessness.  No  people  would  have  remained 
pa.-^sive  in  the  face  of  any  threat  to  its  future. 
All  that  Is  more  than  history  or  crying  over 
spilt  milk.  It  Is  a  fact  of  tremendous  im- 
portance for  our  victory  In  the  war  and  our 
victory  In  the  peace.  We  shall  win  this  war 
only  when  we  have  enlisted  the  vast  masses 
of  people  In  Asia,  in  conquered  Europe,  in 
Africa  wholeheartedly  and  enthusiastically  In 
the  struggle  for  freedom.  But  we  cannot  en- 
list their  support  by  telling  them  that  we  are 
fighting  for  survival.  They  want  to  know 
what  kind  of  sur\-ival  we  are  fighting  for.  If 
we  are  to  Inspire  the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
that  pitch  of  dynamic  enthusiasm  that  is  so 
vital  for  otir  common  victory,  we  must  con- 
vince them  of  our  determination  to  make 
democracy  mean  far  more  for  them  than  it 
has  meant  in  the  past  We  must  tell  them 
every  minute  of  the  day  of  our  determination 


to  go  forward  with  them  to  a  better  future. 
We  must  assure  them  that  this  time  America 
will  net  flee  from  its  responsibilities  of  full 
Cfx^peratlon  In  a  free  and  equal  world  order. 
We  must  give  people  something  worth  living 
for,  so  that  they  will  have  something  worth 
dying  for 

This  war.  as  the  Vice  President  declared  In 
his  remarkable  speech  of  May  8.  i*  a  people's 
war  And  it  Is  a  people's  war  not  merely  be- 
cau.-e  It  is  t)elng  fought  by  all  the  people  in 
the  factories,  on  the  battlefields,  en  the  seas. 
In  the  air.  It  is  a  people's  war  becaute  the 
common  people  of  the  world  who  are  fighting 
it  are  «ietermmed  that  the  fruits  of  victory 
will  not  be  monopolized  by  any  prlvUcged 
classes  in  our  mid£t.  but  will  be  shared  by  all 
the  people.  This  Is  a  people's  war  because 
we  are  determined  to  end  it  with  a  people's 
peace 

What  does  a  people's  p)eace  mean?  It 
means  simply  that  the  goods  of  this  earth 
will  henceiorth  be  made  available  for  the 
well-being  of  all  people  and  not  merely  of 
privileged  minorities.  It  means  that  human 
need  rather  than  personal  greed  or  power 
must  Ijecome  the  guiding  principle  cf  social 
policy.  It  means  an  end  to  Imperialist  ex- 
ploitation. It  means  the  guaranty  to  all  peo- 
ples of  religious,  political,  and  cultural  free- 
dom. It  means  the  establishment  ol  an  in- 
ternational order  that  will  make  Impossible 
the  recurrence  of  war 

Can  we  make  such  a  people's  peace?  I  am 
overwhelmingly  convinced  that  we  can.  This 
war  Is  teaching  us  many  valuable  lessons. 
It  is  giving  the  lie  to  those  wh'^  claimed  that 
dictatorships  were  more  efficient  than 
democracy.  It  has  demonstrated  that,  given 
the  will,  democracy  can  achieve  miracles.  It 
has  shown  us  that  we  can  ualn  millions  of 
men  and  women  in  new  techniques  and  new 
tasks.  It  has  taught  us  that  we  can  do  re- 
markable things  In  organization  and  produc- 
tion, both  in  terms  of  time  and  of  volume 
It  has  revealed  what  a  measure  ol  unity  we 
can  achieve  in  the  pursuit  ol  common  ends 
It  has  demonstrated  that  we  can  subordinate 
private  Interests  and  ambitions  to  the  de- 
mands of   public    service 

More  Important  than  anything  else,  how- 
ever, the  war  has  taught  us  that  we  can  do 
all  these  things  as  a  democracy.  1  challenge 
anyone  to  prove  that  we  have  surrendered 
or  compromised  a  single  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  democratic  Ideal. 

These  are  the  vital  lessons  through  which 
we  can  and  shall  build  a  people's  peace. 
When  this  war  Is  over,  when  the  tjTants  have 
been  destroyed,  we  should  embark  on  an- 
other kind  of  vrar.  We  should  declare  a 
world  war  against  poverty,  against  ignorance, 
against  persecution,  against  prejudice, 
against  Inequality,  against  exploitation.  We 
can  win  that  war  Just  as  we  are  going  to 
win  this  war.  We  can  win  that  war  by  fight- 
ing It  with  the  same  singleness  of  purpose, 
the  same  mobilization  ol  our  strengths,  the 
same  dvnamlc  enthusiasm  that  we  are  dis- 
playing today  In  this  war  against  fascism  and 
nazl-lsm. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  learned 
a  good  deal  about  a  particular  kind  of  fifth 
columnist;  those  in  our  mids*  who  told  us 
to  do  business  with  Hitler;  those  who  told 
us  the  enemy  was  so  strong  that  resistance 
was  futile;  those  who  have  vainly  been  at- 
tempting to  sow  in  our  minds  distrust  of 
our  gallant  and  heroic  Allies.  But  there  are 
other  enemies  of  national  morale  today  who 
are  no  less  dangerous.  I  refer  to  those  among 
us  who  are  trymg  to  shake  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  the  world  In  our  ability  to  make 
a  genune  people's  peace  They  tell  us  that 
a  terrible  drpreseion  U  going  to  follow  this 
war  They  hold  forth  a  terrifying  p  cture 
of  our  Nation  caueht  In  the  grip  ol  dictator- 
ship and  bureaucracy.  They  warn  us  that 
unless  we  return  "to  the  good  old  days"  when 
the  war  is  over  all  cur  sacrifice  and  our  effort 
will  be  worthless. 
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I  think  I  know  who  tbeee  pe«ipl«  are. 
They  are  the  persons  who  wanted  to  do  bui^l- 
ncss  with  Hithr  lx>Ci.Ui.e  they  lilud  Hiller'i 
methods.  They  admirrd  the  way  fasc^m 
suppressed  free  speech  and  free  elections  and 
labor  and  farm  organienlicns  and  progressive 
movements  They  want  to  go  t>ack  "to  th« 
good  old  days"  of  unresUicted  exploitaUon. 
They  want  to  sulwlitute  for  the  gi.vcrnment 
of  the  people  their  own  private  dictaiunhlp*. 
They  aie  afraid  that  a  pi*ople's  peace  will  put 
an  end  to  the  special  privileges  they  have 
enjoyed. 

We  must  cast  the  He  back  Into  the  Ueth 
of  these  sell-appoiftted  prophets  of  doom. 
There  must  be  uo  depression  after  this  war. 
There  must  be  no  more  Idle  hands  or  unused 
refeources  The  people  will  not  let  these 
things  happen  again  There  will  be  a  peop'^.e's 
peace,  because  the  people  are  deiermimd 
this  time  to  make  one  We  have  the  re- 
HJurces.  We  have  tlie  skill  We  have  the 
knowledge  And  the  people  have  discovered 
in  this  war  that  democracy  cm  use  all  these 
reeou.ces  and  skills  tu  produce  more  than 
we  h.ive  ever  produced  b  fore  and  to  ren.a'.n 
a  democracy.  Thai  is  what  we  shall  do  In 
pe;  ce  as  we  are  now  doing  In  wur. 

There  has  been  far  too  much  talk  about 
the  ihing.s  we  are  going  to  return  to  and  Uie 
things  we  are  going  lo  pre&eive  when  thU 
war  IS  over  I  don't  like  that  kind  of  uuk. 
Certainly  there  U  much  to  which  we  want 
to  return  and  which  we  nnisi  preserve.  But 
there  are  also  a  great  many  things  we  den  t 
want  to  preserve:  there  Is  much  to  »hlch  we 
don't  want  to  reiuin.  Tl:e  cammon  people  of 
the  world  are  not  fightlnf  m  order  to  return 
to  unemployment  or  Insecurity  or  Ignorance. 
They  do  not  want  to  preser%e  war  and  exploi- 
tation and  subJtigaUon.  They  are  Interested 
In  knowing  the  things  we  are  going  forward 
lo.  not  so  much  what  we  are  returning  to 
They  want  to  know  wliat  we  are  go  ng  to 
create,  not  so  much  what  we  are  going  to 
preserve. 

That  is  our  task  today  We  must  tell  the 
p«ple  of  the  world  decisively  and  insplringly 
that  we  are  neither  going  ahead  lo  depres- 
sion nor  back  to  the  "pood  o'd  days."  We 
are  going  forward  together  to  victory;  and 
then  we  shaU  go  forward  together  to  belter 
new  days,  to  the  freedoms  prrx-lalmed  by  our 
President,  to  a  new  era  cf  hvmui  prosperity, 
to  a  world  fellowship  of  Ircemen 

We  can  do  those  things  because  we  have 
the  capacity  to  do  them.  We  have  the  w:U 
and  the  courage  to  do  thtm.  That  U  trie 
thrilling  challenge  ol  our  era;  that  Is  the 
glorious  opportunity  of  our  generaiK  n  to  go 
forward,  not  backward;  to  look  ahead,  not  »  e- 
hlnd.  We  will  rise  to  that  challenge.  We 
will  seize  that  opportunity  We  will  declare 
those  things  to  the  peoples  ol  the  world  We 
will  inspire  them  with  that  vwion  by  cffaring 
them  assurance  of  our  sincerity  m  meaning- 
ful deed  as  weU  as  In  eloquent  word 

With  that  unwavering  determination  we 
can  establish  an  enduring  peace,  with  the 
four  freedoms  as  the  keystone  of  the  arch. 
The  ccHnmon  man  wlU  finally  inherit  the 
earth. 
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I    :  TFNSION  OF  REMARKS 

H():v  KFNNETH  M-KFI.i.AR 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Monday.  June  15.  1942 

Mr.  licKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  lo  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recced  an  arucie 
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app  -arinf?  in  the  Postal  Bull- ' 
day.  June  15.  1942.  entitled  ^ 
tor  Our  Armed  ForcfS." 

There  b»ing  no  objection,  th|p 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tht 
as  follows: 
Mail  Saincx  rem  On  Abmeo  Forc  ; 

Stavm  iKAUCtTUTTD 

Mall  to  and  from  our  armed 
Joint   responsibility   of   the   Pi>st 
and  Navy  IDepartmcnls.     The  Post 
pariraent  is  reepcnaible  for  the  doii 
patch  and   handling  of  mail  through 
United   Sutea   Poatal   Service,    and 
and    Nary    Departments    are    respo 
the  tranaporiatlon  of  mail  betweer 
Itary  and  naval  unlta  and  the  Uni 
Pu«taJ  StTtlce     It  !.<«  the  re.spoasibi 
War   and   Navy   Departments   part 
control,    direct,    and    superv.- 
facilitiea  used  in  ocean  and  a.: 
to  and  from  our  Territories  ami 
to  foreign  countrtea     These  gen» : 
erationa  are  later  suxnmaiized  in 
xnent. 

Aa   a   result    of   cooperative 
action  by  the  Post  Office,  War.  and 
partments     in    order,    first,     to    r 
weight  and    bulk   of   mail   t 
armed  forces  abri>ad  and  thi;.^ 
mere   space    for    the    transpci t.Uii 
m:l.tary    material;    and.    stecor.d. 
nioat  expeditious  poostble  dispatch 
dUng  of  mail  to  and  from  our  ar 
•broad,  the  Poatmaster  General,  thi 
of   War.  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
nounce    the    Inauguration    of    a 
Service   facility   to  be  known  as 
Service 

When  fully  established  V-M 
be   available  for   the  transni. 
without   enclosures   to  and  from 
forcea  only,   outside  the  contmen 
States      It  will  be  a  service  for  th' 
benefit     of    members    of    our 
abnuid  and  will  provide  the  most 
menns   for    the    transmission    of 
tween  them  and  their  parents,  relji 
friends. 

DBScairnorc  or  v-lxhik 

The    operation    of    the    V-Mail 
b.  » tl  upon  the  use  for  corr- 
to   and   from   our  armed   for 

.il  standard,  uniform,  ai.d 
\  .Mill  letter  sheet.  These  letter 
•  combination  letter  and  envelope 
aheet  of  stationery  of  a  standard 
weight,  grade,  and  grain,  which 
structed  and  gtimmed  as  to  fold  1 
form  and  distinctively  marked  em 

The    correspondence    side    of    t 
letter  sheet  Is   so  arranged  aa  to 
largtst  possible  space  for  the 
there  Is  provided  a  small  space  to 
and  address  of  the  p)erson  who  Is 
the  messa^.  for  the  sender  s 
dress  and  for  the  military  censor'! 
The  message  and  address  m.r.  ^ 
or    written    with    dark    ink 
Notiuiig  may  l)e  enclosed  w;tU  ti 

The  obverse  cr  enveli  pe  sHe  of 
letter    sheet    contains    full    Inst 
use   and    is    so    arranged    as    to 
the    standard    and    uniform    w 
name  and  address  of  the  sender  a 
of  the  letter    with  distinctive  pr 
Irtgs    so    as    to    make    the    letter 
promptly  sorted  and  handled  to 
The  sheet  Is  also  constructed  In 
as  'o  pr<  vide  for  uniform  folding 

The  user  of  the  V-Mail  letter 
write  his  message,  fill  in  the  n 
dress  of  sender  and  receiver,  fold 
cated.   seal   it.  afHx   the   required 
proper  indicia  and  deposit  it  In  t 

Because    of    the    distinctive    id 
printed  on  the  enve'.cpe  and  the 
In  s;7e    this  mail  will  receive  the 
f'rred  and  ex"xlit:oiis  scfre  :i- 
l    >s.ble   to   d^tlnation      I 
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nizable  as  mall  to  or  from  our  armed  forces 
abroad  and  will  be  more  quickly  handled 
and  dispatched  by  the  Unlte-d  States  Postal 
Service,  the  Army  Postal  Service,  and  the 
Navy  Postal  Service 

To  this  V-Mall.  because  of  Its  reduction 
In  weight  and  size,  and  Its  uniform  dimen- 
sions, there  can  be  and  will  be  accorded  the 
most  expeditious  and  preferred  dispatch  and 
traii.sportatlou  possible  to  destination. 

PHOTOCKAPHIC    aiPKODUCTlON 

To  further  exi>edite  this  V-Mail  destined 
overseas,  or  from  o'lr  armed  forces  overseas 
to  the  continental  United  States,  where  large 
volumes  and  long  distances  are  Involved, 
there  will  be  inaugurated  a  pihotographic 
micro-fllmlng  facility  In  conjunction  with 
the  V-Mill  Service 

V-Mail  stations  will  be  set  up  under  the 
control  of  the  military  authorities  for  the 
[  of   photceraphmg   V-Mall  letters  by 

d  machines  on  16-mlllimeter  film 
While  the  Post  Office  Department  will  have 
no  Jurl.'dicticn  over  the.se  V-Mail  stations.  It 
will  separate  V-Mail.  by  respective  Army  and 
Navy  Post  Office  units,  then  deliver  It  to  the 
military  authorities  operating  V-Mail  stations. 
The  War  and  Navy  Departments  will  then 
uetermine.  ba.sed  upon  volume,  distance,  and 
ircation  of  other  V-Mail  stations  or  similar 
facilities,  which  Army  Post  Office  or  Naval 
unit  V-Mall  will  be  filmed  and  which  Army 
Post  Office  or  Naval  unit  V-Mail  will  be  for- 
warded to  destination  in  original  form. 

If  the  dispatch  of  V-Mall  fcs  to  be  In 
original  form,  this  mail  will  receive  the  most 
expeditious  and  preferred  dispatch  available 
either  by  fast  surface  vessel,  by  plane  ferry, 
or  by  a  transportation  operation  combining 
the  use  of  both,  depending  upon  the  location, 
distance,  and  transportation  facilities  avail- 
able to  that  destination. 

CONSEBVATION    OF   SHIPPING    SPACI 

E\-ery  possible  bit  of  shipping  weight  and 
space  mtist  be  conserved  so  that  our  armed 
forces  will  be  assured  that  all  shipping  is 
devoted  to  the  carrying  of  vital  military  sup- 
plies. It  may  be  possible  that  In  a  given 
dispatch  by  convoy  or  bomtjer  ferry  there 
may  be  space  for  1.500  pounds,  or  22  sacks  of 
mall.  If  the  mall  Is  V-Mail.  it  means  150.000 
letters  to  the  men  at  the  front;  but  if  it  is 
ordinary  single-sheet  correspondence.  It  means 
approximately  87.500  letters  dispatched  For 
example.  If  this  dispatch  had  been  of  one 
letter  to  each  man  in  an  overseas  combat 
command  of  150.000  men.  and  V-Mall  had 
been  used,  each  man  would  have  heard  from 
home,  while  If  It  had  been  ordinary  single- 
sheet  correspondence,  only  87.500  men  would 
have  heard  from  home,  and  62.500  men  would 
have  had  to  wait  until  the  next  mail  dispatch 

As  an  example  of  the  saving  of  weight  and 
space,  in  a  dispatch  of  150.000  ordinary  one- 
sheet  letters  to  overseas  destmations.  the 
letters  will  weigh  2.575  pounds  and  require 
the  space  and  use  of  37  mail  sacks,  whereas 
In  a  dispatch  of  150.000  V-Mail  letters,  the 
letters  will  weigh  but  1.500  pounds  and  re- 
quire the  space  and  use  of  but  32  mail  sacks, 
thus  leavmg  shipping  available  for  the  trans- 
portation of  vital  military  material  of  1.075 
pounds  and  the  space  for  15  sacks  of  mall. 

If  there  are  V-Mail  stations  or  similar  facil- 
ities available  at  destination  the  V-Mall  let- 
ters will  be  mlcro-fllmed.  effecting  a  reduc- 
tion to  approximately  3.15  percent  of  their 
original  volume  and  weight.  As  a  result  of 
this  operation.  150.000  V-Mail  letters,  after 
filming,  will  weigh  45  pounds  and  occupy 
space  for  one  sack  of  mail.  The  film  will 
then  be  sent  to  destination  by  fast  surface 
veasel.  plane  ferry,  or  by  transportation  op- 
erations combining  the  use  of  both,  depend- 
ing upon  the  location,  distance,  and  trans- 
portation facilities  available  to  that  destina- 
tion 

The  original  of  each  V-Mail  letter  so  filmed 
will  \x  retained  by  the  military  authorities 
until  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  film 


has  reached  destination.  After  the  film  has 
reached  destination  the  original  V-Mail  let- 
ters so  filmed  will  be  destroyed  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  If  the  film  falls  to  arrive  at 
destination,  the  V-Mail  station  will  refilm 
the  letters  and  dispatch  another  film.  In 
this  fashion  the  flJmed  letters  are  given  all 
possible  assurance  of  reaching  destination 
notwithstanding  transportation  hazards. 

At  destination  the  receiving  V-Mail  station 
will  reproduce  by  photography  and  enlarge 
the  Individual  messages  on  the  film,  enclose 
each  in  a  specially  designated  War-Navy  De- 
partment V-Mall  penalty  window  envelope, 
and  make  lndl^ldual  delivery  to  the  ad- 
dressee in  the  usual  manner.  The  addressee 
will  receive  a  photograph  approximately  4 
by  5 '4  Inches  of  the  actual  message  as  writ- 
ten by  the  sender. 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments  will  fur- 
nish V-Mail  letter  sheets  without  charge  to 
members  of  our  armed  forces  stationed 
abroad.  After  the  message  is  written  and 
sealed.  It  will  be  dispatched  through  Army 
and  Navy  post  offices.  If  the  V-Mail  origi- 
nates abroad  where  no  filming  station  is  in 
operation,  it  will  tie  dispatched  by  the  most 
expeditious  means  available  In  its  original 
form.  If  the  V-Mail  originates  abroad 
where  a  filming  station  Is  In  operation  or 
where  similar  facilities  are  available,  the 
message  will  be  filmed  and  transmitted 
through  Army  and  Navy  facilities  to  the 
nearest  V-Mail  station  in  the  United  States 
where  the  message  on  the  film  will  be  re- 
produced by  photography,  enlarged  to  ap- 
proximately 4  by  5 '4  Inches,  enclosed  in  the 
specially  designated  War-Navy  Department 
V-Mail  penalty  window  envelope,  and  dis- 
patched through  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  to  destination  anywhere  in  the  United 
Sutes. 

POSTAGE  RATXS 

V-Mail  messages  sent  by  members  of  cur 
armed  forces  will  be  accepted  for  mailing 
without  payment  of  postage,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  March  27.  1942.  which 
provides  for  free  mail  service  for  personal 
letters  written  by  members  of  our  armed 
forces,  if  the  soldier,  sailor,  marine,  or  mem- 
ber of  the  Coast  Guard  writes  the  word 
"Free'  in  the  upper  right  corner  of  the 
address  side,  and  in  the  upper  left  corner, 
his  name.  rank,  or  rating,  and  the  service  of 
which  he  Is  a  member,  together  with  the 
return  address. 

Parents,  relatives,  and  friends  of  members 
of  our  armed  forces  abroad  may  obtain  V- 
Mall  letter  sheets  at  places  or  concerns  in 
their  locality  handling  stationery.  They 
may  write  their  messages  to  members  of  cur 
armed  forces  abroad  on  these  V-Mall  letter 
sheets,  and  after  addressing,  folding,  and 
sealing  in  the  prescribed  manner,  and  affix- 
ing the  regular  postage  (3  cents  if  the  sender 
desires  domestic  transportation  by  surface 
means,  and  6  cents  If  the  sender  desires  do- 
mestic air  transportation),  depcstt  them  in 
any  post  office,  street  letter  box.  or  other 
authorized  mall  depository,  the  V-Mall  mes- 
sage will  be  expeditiously  handled,  dis- 
patched, and  delivered  to  the  member  of  our 
armed  forces  located  abroad. 

After  overcoming  the  many  mechanical  and 
organizational  problems  involved,  the  War 
Department  has  completed  arrangements  to 
use  filming  and  reproducing  stations  h?re- 
tofore  or  now  being  established  by  United 
Nations  throughout  the  world,  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  every  existing  facility  to  ex- 
pedite this  V-Mall  to  and  from  our  armed 
forces  stationed  outside  the  continental 
United  States.  The  size,  weight,  and  con- 
struction of  the  V-Mall  sheets  have  been 
fashioned  so  that  this  mall  may  be  handled 
not  only  through  V-Mail  statioias  of  the  War 
Department,  but  through  all  similar  exist- 
ing filming  and  reproducing  stations. 

Because  of  the  many  operating,  adminis- 
trative, and  technical  problems  involved  in 
establishing    this    round-the-world     V-Mail 
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service  for  our  armed  forces,  it  is  not  possible 
or  practicable  to  install  all  of  its  features 
simultaneously.  Certain  of  its  features  are 
now  in  operation,  and  in  orderly  course  the 
other  features  will  come  Into  operation  as 
rapidly  as  the  physical  material  and  equip- 
ment can  be  manufactured,  distributed,  and 
Installed. 

In  recent  weeks  1.000.000  V-Mail  letter 
sheets  have  been  sent  to  our  armed  forces 
outside  continental  United  States,  and  the 
first  V-Mall  messages  have  now  been  received 
on  film,  and  reproduced  for  dispatch  to 
parents,  relatives,  and  friends  of  members 
of  our  armed  forces  who  are  now  receiving 
V-Mail  letters. 

Additional  V-Mall  letter  sheets  are  being 
dispatched  and  will  be  distributed  to  our 
armed  forces  abroad  to  the  end  that  as 
rapidly  as  poss.ble  every  member  will  have 
supplies  of  V-Mail  letter  sheets  available  to 
him  for  lose. 

V-Mall  stations  have  been  established,  and 
together  with  similar  filming  and  reproduc- 
ing stations  which  the  War  Department  has 
already  arranged  to  use.  there  are  stations  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  now  ready  for 
operation 

V-MAH.    LETTER    SHEETS HOW    OBTAINABLE 

Arrangements  have  been  perfected  and  the 
technical  matters  involved  have  been  cleared 
in  cooperation  with  representatives  of  sta- 
tionery manufacturing  and  distributing 
firms  whereby,  under  permits  issued  by  the 
Post  Office  Department,  firms  or  individuals 
may  print  for  sale  or  free  distribution  V-Mall 
letter  sheets.  A  permit  s>stem  is  necessary 
In  order  to  Insure  that  the  V-Mail  letter 
sheets  will  conform  exactly  in  every  particu- 
lar to  what  Is  required  by  the  technical  and 
mechanical  operations  of  the  service.  Regu- 
lations covering  the  manner  of  obtaining  a 
permit  to  print  V-Mall  letter  sheets  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  Postmaster  General 

As  it  will  be  .some  weeks  before  V-Mail 
letter  sheets  are  available  at  stationers  and 
through  other  private  sources,  and  in  ord»r 
to  make  the  service  available  to  parents, 
relatives,  and  friends  of  members  of  our 
armed  forces  as  promptly  as  possible,  an 
Initial  supply  of  V-Mall  letter  sheets  has 
been  printed  through  the  Joint  collalwrat  on 
of  the  Post  Office.  War.  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments. As  rapidly  as  these  sheets  are  printed, 
they  are  being  shipped  to  postmasters 
throughout  the  United  States.  By  June  15. 
1942.  the  postmasters  at  the  following  20 
large  offices  will  have  small  stocks  available: 

San  Diego,  Calif.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.     Omaha,  Nebr 


Denver.  Colo. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 
Springfield.  111. 
New  Orleans.  La. 
Portland.  Maine. 
Boston.  Mass. 
Detroit.  Mich. 


New  York.  N.  Y. 
Raleigh.  N   C. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 
San  Antonio.  Tex. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Seattle.  Wash. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

As  rapidly  as  possible,  small  stocks  will  be 
distributed  to  all  44  000  post  offices  In  the 
United  States.  V-Mail  letter  sheets  will  be 
available  upon  request  at  service  windows  In 
post  offices  or  through  rural  letter  carriers. 
In  order  to  prevent  waste,  not  more  than 
three  letter  sheets  will  be  given  any  patron 
at  one  time  or  on  any  one  day. 

It  appears  that  with  the  wholehearted  co- 
operation of  stationers,  distributors,  and  man- 
ufacturers under  permits  Issued  by  the  Pest 
Office  Department,  within  a  few  weeks  the 
public  will  be  able  to  obtain  its  necessary 
supplies  of  V-Mail  letter-sheets  from  firms 
and  concerns  as  they  now  do  ordinary  sta- 
tionery and  thus  promptly  and  completely 
relieve  the  Government  of  the  necessity  of 
stocking  supplies.  Stocks  will  be  maintained 
In  pest  offices  only  to  meet  the  initial  needs 
of  the  service. 

V-Mail  letters  should  not  be  sent  by  the 
public  to  addressees  who  are  not  members  of 


our  armed  forces,  unless  the  addressee  re- 
ceives bis  mail  through  an  overseas  military 
installation.  The  use  of  V-Mail  letter-sheets 
for  correspondence  by  memljers  of  the  public 
to  other  members  of  the  public  will  only  cause 
the  corrcspondrnce  to  be  delayed. 

The  V-Mail  Service  Is  an  exclusive  service 
created,  established,  and  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  members  of  our  armed  forces 
abroad.  Due  to  the  many  mechanical  and 
operational  features  involved.  V-Mail  Service 
must  be  on  an  experimental  basis  for  some 
time.  Consideration  and  study  is  being  given 
to  Its  Institution  as  a  preferred  service  for 
communicr.tions  to  and  from  the  members 
of  the  arrned  forces  within  the  continental 
United  States,  and  this  extension  of  the  serv- 
ice will  oe  Inaugurated  if  usage  dcmon.=trates 
it  to  be  practicable 

The  establishment  of  the  V-Mall  Service 
for  transmission  of  letters  between  our  armed 
forces  outside  continental  United  States,  and 
their  parents,  relatives,  and  friends.  Is  a  fur- 
ther Ptep  in  the  coliabnratjon  which  tjegan 
in  1939  between  the  Pest  Office.  War.  and 
Navy  Departments  In  providing  the  best  pos- 
sible mail  service  for  our  armed  forces. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  AXMT  POSTAL  SEB\^C« 

On  March  19.  1940,  after  lengthy  study  by 
officials  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  War  De- 
partments, an  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  which  provided  for  an  Army 
Postal  Service  to  operate  both  during  periods 
of  peacetime  field  training  and  during  war- 
time emergencies.  The  agreement  clearly  de- 
fined the  duties  and  resixinsibilities  of  the 
two  departments.  Following  the  signing  of 
the  agreement,  a  field  manual  for  the  guid- 
ance of  Army  personnel  engaged  in  mall  han- 
dling was  prepared  and  distributed  to  all 
Army  commands 

The  principal  matters  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment are:  the  furnishing  by  the  Army  of  mall 
transportation  between  the  points  where  mall 
is  assembled  and  made  leady  for  delivery  to 
the  Army  (called  a  postal  concentration 
center)  and  the  point  where  such  mall  is 
actually  turned  over  to  the  Army  (called  a 
base  post  office!;  the  maintenance  by  the 
Army  of  a  card  index  for  supplying  the  com- 
plete current  addresses  of  military  personnel; 
the  formation  of  a  Postal  Corps  manned  by 
officers  drawn  from  experienced  postal  em- 
ployees; the  erection  b>  the  Army  at  camps 
and  posts  of  buildings  for  postal  purposes  in 
accordance  with  Post  Office  Department 
specifications;  and  the  establishment  in  the 
War  Department  of  an  Army  Postal  Service 
through  which  all  postal  matters  are  han- 
dled by  liaison  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

The  practicability  of  the  agreement  was 
tested  at  posts  and  camps  following  the  en- 
actment of  the  Selective  Service  Act  and  in 
the  field  during  the  Armj  maneuvers  held  In 
1940  and  1941.  It  received  Its  first  test  In 
overseas  theaters  when  contingents  of  troops 
w^re  sent  to  occupy  the  leased  bases. 

Under  War  Department  regulations,  the 
Army  Postal  Service  is  an  activity  of  The 
Adjutant  Generals  Department,  and  that  De- 
partment has  established  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  facilities  to  supervise  the  operation  of 
the  Army  Postal  Service  and  to  maintain  a 
continuing  liaison  with  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. At  each  corps  area  and  depart- 
ment headquarters  outside  of  Washington 
The  Adjutant  General's  section  thereof 
maintains  liaison  with  local  postal  authori- 
ties on  Army  Postal  Service.  Nine  post-office 
Inspectors  in  charge  have  been  designated  as 
liaison  with  the  nine  corps  area  commanders. 
Under  The  Adjutant  General  at  Washing- 
ton, D  C,  is  a  postal  division  staffed  by 
Army  officers,  most  of  whom  are  former  post- 
office  Inspectors.  In  addition  to  the  postal 
officers  en  duty  in  Washington,  in  The  Adju- 
tant General's  Office,  each  Army.  Army  corps. 
Army  division,  and  each  post  or  camp  with 
a  personnel  in  excess  of  5,000  has  its  own 
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Army  p^istal  officer.  Tlicse  officers  lor  the 
most  part  have  t>een  drawn  from  experienced 
civil  postal  employees. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  augment 
the  existing  corps  of  Army  postal  officers  by 
selecting  enlisted  men  with  a  postal  back- 
ground and  then  giving  them  a  course  of 
training  In  an  officer  candidate  school  Upon 
graduation  the  candidate  u  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Pv>stal  Service. 
By  arrangement  with  the  War  Department, 
post-office  inspectors  regularly  visit  at  10-day 
intervals  every  post.  camp,  or  station  In  ihe 
United  Stales  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
having  a  personnel  in  exce«b  of  500  Th« 
pu-pose  of  these  visits  is  to  assist  the  mili- 
tary postal  personnel  in  the  disposition  of 
any  mail-handilug  problems  which  may  arise. 
In  addition  exjierienced  post-office  Inspec- 
tors, serving  both  as  Army  officers  and  In 
civilian  capjaciiies,  are  now  on  duty  with 
troops  overseas. 

Mail  for  our  armed  forces  Is  brought  to- 
gether by  the  Post  Office  Department  at  drs  g- 
nated  post  offices.  There  the  mall  for  a  given 
military  force  is  made  up  to  regiments  or 
other  separate  military  units  (sometimes  aa 
small  as  a  company ) .  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment then  delivers  the  mail  to  the  authorized 
representatives  of  the  Army.  Thereafter  the 
Army  Postal  Service  distributes  the  mall  to 
smaller  military  units  and  then  causes  it  to 
be  delivered  to  the  addre.'-see 

Mall  for  delivery  to  the  Army  is  of  two 
classes.  (1)  sufficiently  addressed  mall  and 
(2)  mall  requiring  directory  service  Suffi- 
ciently addressed  mall,  after  It  has  been  made 
up  by  the  post  office  to  regiments  or  other 
separate  military  units.  Is  called  for  at  the 
base  p'ist  office  by  an  Army  mall  orderly  who 
takes  the  mall  to  his  headquarters  and  sep- 
arates It  to  smaller  military  units  Orderliea 
from  the  smaller  units  call  at  such  head- 
quarters and  obtain  the  mall  The  orderly 
from  the  smaller  units  delivers  the  mall  so 
obtained  to  the  soldier  designated  as  the 
person  in  charge  of  quarters  where  the  ad- 
dressees are  located  The  Charge  of  Quarters 
in  turn  hands  the  mall  to  the  addre!«sees  at 
mall  call  or  at  other  specified  periods  during 
th?  day. 

Insufficiently  addressed  mall  and  mail  for 
forwarding  to  transferred  personnel  received 
at  a  base  post  office  Is  sent  to  the  Army 
locator  card  unit  to  have  the  correct  addreaa 
supplied.  The  files  of  this  unit  consist  of 
"n  Index  card  for  each  soldier.  This  card 
shows  the  soldier's  name  and  current  ad- 
dress In  full,  his  Army  serial  number,  rank, 
and  organization,  and  the  Armv  Postal  Serv- 
ice keeps  this  file  current,  to  supply  promptly 
correct  addresses  on  the  Incorrectly  addres'sed 
mall  Tlicreafter  the  mall  is  returned  to  the 
base  post  office  for  handling  through  regular 
postal  channels 

Outgoing  mall  from  camps  and  poets  la 
placed  by  the  sender  In  Army  collection 
boxes  located  about  the  camp  or  post  from 
which  points  It  is  collected  by  mall  orderlies 
and  delivered  to  the  base  post  office 

Mall  for  troops  who  have  embarked  for 
overseas  destinations  is  distributed  by  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  to  regiments  and 
like  organizations,  and  delivered  promptly 
thereafter  to  the  mlliury  authorities  at  the 
port  of  embarkation  From  that  point  on. 
Its  handling  and  transportation  to  the  over- 
seas port  is  directed  and  controlled  by  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

The  movement  of  mail  overseas  in  wartime, 
especially  Into  combat  areas,  is  necessarily 
articulated  to  the  movement  of  military 
supplies  and  reinforcements.  The  time  when 
a  ship  or  plane  shall  depart  with  mall  can- 
not l>e  decided  by  postal  needs;  needs  of  the 
fighting  men  for  their  mail  must  be  compared 
with  their  needs  for  food,  ammunition, 
equipment,  supplies,  and  more  troops  More- 
over, the  possibility  of  enemy  action  en 
route  must  be  considered  in  determlninf 
when  a  ship  shall  saU  and  what  rout«  It  ahaU 
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In    the    earlier    stages    of 
BiOTements.   some   difficulty   Is 
In  efftctmg  delivery  of  mall   to 
!n  process  of  movini?  to  an  over 
tion       When    a    military    unit 
overseas    service    moves    out    of 
camp  or  p<j«t.  the  personnel  of  t 
flven   their  overseas  mall   addre4< 
•tructlons  to  tell  their  friends  a 
to  use  that  address  thereafter, 
then  move  to  a  camp  In   the  vlcl 
pert   of   embarkation,   where 
main  for  several  days  to  several 
order  that  mall  for  these  tnxjps 
ceited    by   them   In   the  stauing 
actual  embarkation,  a  tro<ip   loc 
of    the    Army    advises    the   d:.«pa 
cfSce  which  unll-s  of  the  j-   -•   - 
force  have  embarked  and   v 
the  United  SUte^.   so  that   i..; 
•ent  ahead  of  troops  that  have 
barked  and  are  remaining 
atammt  area 
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By    arrangement    with    the    N 
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at    10-d.iy    Intervals,    every 
establishment  hiiving   pos'al  fnc 
purpose  of  the«e  visits  Is  ? 
postal   perH<-)nnel    in   the  cJ 
naail-handling  problems  which  i: 

Mall  service  for  Navy  personnt 
States  ships  and  at  foreign  shor 
provided  thrcunh  Navy  post  offices 
manned  by  Navy  mall  clerks 

At  domestic 
either  through 

Ice.  a  Navy  post  otlice.  or  by 
orderliea.  Where  Navy  mall  cl< 
alined,  the  mall  Is  separated  b\ 
Ber>'ire  to  naval  units  and  given 
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■pective  ships  ai^d  units 

Due  to  the  war.  it  has  bect^me 
expand  mail  service  for  Navy 
to    Inaugurate    methods    of    n 
which   will    maintain    the    secrerfv 
ment  and  of  the  location  r 
imd  forces      Continuing  11 
N.Hvy  and  Post  Office  Drp 

talned  for  the  purpose  of  d    

ods  of  mall  handling  and  improv 
In  the  light  of  changing  conditio 

Postmasters  and  other  posta 
Bay  perform  a  groat  public  &er\ 
oughty  familiarizing  themselv. 
contents  of  this  statement  m  tii 
be  In  position  to  fully  Inform  t 
the  general  mail  operations  for 
forces  This  statement  should 
videst  possible  pubUcity  so  tha 
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munlty  may  know,  understand  and  use  the 
wartime  mall  service  which  Is  so  vital  to  the 
morale  of  the  armed  forces 

Fhank  S.  Walkeh, 
PostmasteT  General. 
JrT«  12.  1943.  I 

Orders  or  thi  Postmasteb  Gener-^l 
Order  No.  1T791 

V-MAIL  SERVICE 

In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  War 
and  Navy  Drpartmenta,  a  new  service  known 
as  V-Mall  Service  has  been  established  to 
conserve  trariFportation  space  and  to  expedite 
the  handling  of  messages  to  and  from  person- 
nel of  our  arir.cd  forces  stationed  outside  the 
continental   United   S'ates. 

Persons  In  the  United  States  desiring  to 
US'!  this  service  will  obtain  special  letter- 
sheet  ("V-Mall" )  envelopes  at  the  nearest 
United  States  post  office  (or  from  private  dis- 
trlbuUirs  at  a  later  date),  write  their  mes- 
sages thereon  and  after  addressing,  folding. 
and  sealing  the  letter-sheets  In  the  pre- 
scribed manner  and  affixing  postage.  If  neces- 
sary, deposit  the  messages  In  any  post-office 
street  letter  box  or  other  authorized  mall  de- 
pository. The  letters  will  be  dispatched  by 
domestic  air  or  surface  transportation,  ac- 
cording to  the  postage  paid,  to  designated 
poet  offices  nt  port*  of  embarkation 

Ttie  V-Mall  1(  tter  may  be  forwarded  In  Its 
original  form  or  It  may  be  micro-IUmrd  and 
a  phototrraphlc  reprodtictlon  transmitted  to 
the  addressee  when  delivery  can  be  expe- 
dited by  so  doing  The  Department  will  sep- 
arate the  V-Mall  by  Army  and  Nnvy  post- 
office  units  and  deliver  It  to  the  military  au- 
thorities who  will  control  and  operate  the 
V-Mall  stations  The  Post  Office  Department 
will  have  no  Jurl.'dlctlon  over  these  •itatlons. 
Thereafter  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
will  decide  according  to  the  volume  of  the 
mall,  the  distance  to  destination,  and  the 
location  of  other  V-Mall  facilities  which  will 
be  micro-fllmed  and  which  will  be  forwarded 
In  their  orl:»lnal  form. 

V-Mall  Service  Is  not  Intended  for  trans- 
mission of  mes'sacjes  within  the  continental 
United  States,  and  patrons  should  be  so  ad- 
vised. V-Msll  letters  mailed  in  this  country 
and  fiddresscd  for  delivery  at  post  offices 
within  the  United  States,  to  Army  post  of- 
fices or  to  Navy  Installations  in  care  of  post- 
masters at  offices  other  than  New  Ycrlt  and 
San  Francisco,  will  be  di.^patched  to  destina- 
tion in  their  original  form  and  with  the  reg- 
ul.<»r  malls. 

Members  of  the  armed  forces  stationed 
abroad  will  b?  furnished  without  charge 
V-Mail  letter  fheets  through  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  and  will  deposit  their 
V-Mall  letters  In  designated  mall  depositories 
In  Army  or  Navy  pos'  offices.  If  delivery  can 
be  advai^.ced  thereby,  such  letters  will  be 
micro-Qlmed  and  the  film  transmitted  to 
V^-Mail  stations  In  the  United  States  (New 
York  and  S,in  Francisco)  by  the  most  ex- 
peditiou"  means  of  transportation  available: 
o:"  such  letters  will  be  transmitted  to 

df  n    in    their    original    form.      Upon 

arrival  In  the  United  States,  the  micro-fi;med 
messages  will  be  reproduced,  enclosed  In 
specially  designed  penalty  envelopes,  and 
dispatched  to  destination. 

V-Matl  letters  sent  by  members  of  the 
armed  forces  t.111  be  accepted  without  pay- 
ment of  postage  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 515.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  as 
amended  March  28.  1942  (act  of  March  27, 
1942,  sec.  901.  Public.  No.  507.  77th  Cong  ) . 

The  postage  on  V-Mall  letters  sent  by 
othjr  than  members  of  the  armed  forces  Is 
3  cents  each  when  transmission  to  ports  of 
embarkation  by  ordinary  mail  Is  desired. 
Such  mesR<ig?s  may  be  so  sent  as  air  mail  at 
the  rate  of  6  c;nts  each.  Postage  must  be 
prepaid  by  stamps  afiixed. 


Denver.  Colo 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Springfield,  111. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Portland.  Maine 
Bost<:)n.  Mass. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


The  address  on  V-Mall  Intended  for  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  stationed  outside 
the  continental  United  States  must  Include 
the  rank  or  rating  of  the  addressee,  the  unit 
to  which  attached,  and  the  Army  post  office 
or  naval  address  through  which  the  addressee 
receives  mall. 

An  initial  supply  cf  the  V-Mail  letter  sheet 
envelopes  will  be  furnished  to  postmasters  at 
the  following  23  offices  for  availability  to  the 
public  on  June  15,  1942. 
San  Diego,  Calif.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

San  Francisco.  Calif.    Omaha,  Nebr 

New  York.  N    Y. 

Raleigh.  N    C. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Memphis.  Tenn. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Seattle,  Wa'h. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Other  offices  will  be  supplied  through  cen- 
tral accounting  po';t  offices  as  rapidly  as  the 
letter  sheets  can  be  printed,  and  all  other 
offices  will  make  the  sheets  available  to  the 
public  on  June  20.  or  thereafter  as  received. 
Approximately  10  weeks  will  be  required  to 
c<;mplete  distribution  to  all  post  offices. 

No  request  for  the  Initial  supply  of  letter 
sheets  need  be  submitted  by  postmasters. 
Stationers  and  other  private  concerns  will 
be  allowed  to  sell  or  distribute  similar  forma 
after  securing  permits  from  the  Dcp'*''^'^' "' 
and  separate  Instrutlons  relative  to  such 
permits  appear  conctarrently  In  the  Postal 
Bulletin.  Limited  additional  ».upplle«  may 
be  requisitioned  from  reserve  stocks  at  cen- 
tral accounting  poet  offices,  but  It  la  ex- 
pected that  ample  quantities  of  V-Mall  letter 
shceu  will  later  be  available  at  stationers 
and  other  private  concerns.  Envelopes  for 
enclosing  the  reproduced  messages  will  be 
furnished  the  p.)8tmasters  at  points  where 
V-Mall  stations  are  maintained. 

The  V-Mall  letter  sheets  will  bear  no  em- 
bossed postage,  but  central  accoxmtlng  post- 
masters must  treat  the  letter-sheets  as  ac- 
countable stock  In  the  same  manner  as  other 
forms  are  treated  and  must  be  prepared  to 
Inform  the  Department  at  any  time  of  the 
number  of  forms  received  and  Issued  to  their 
own  and  other  offices  for  distribution  and 
the  number  en  hand.  No  accovntlng  of 
forms  distributed  to  the  public  will  be  re- 
quired 

Po.'ftmasters  are  cautioned  to  conserve  their 
supplies  cf  V-Mall  letter-sheet  envelopes,  and 
to  furnish  them  to  patrons  only  for  use  as 
Intended.  They  should  not  be  placed  In  lob- 
bies but  are  to  be  furnished  to  patrons  upon 
request  at  service  windows  and  through  rural 
carriers.  No  more  than  three  V-Mail  letter- 
sheet  envelopes  should  be  given  any  patron 
at  one  time  or  on  any  one  day. 

V-Mail  letters.  In  the  course  of  distribution, 
shall  be  made  up  In  separate  packages 
when  there  are  10  or  more  for  1  post  office. 
Otherwise,  distribution  shall  be  made  In  the 
ustial  manner. 

Postmasters  will  refer  to  the  First  Assistant 
questions  relating  to  the  following: 

Clerical  and  miscellaneous  office  expendi- 
tures necessary  In  handling  of  V-Mail. 

Separation,  distribution,  and  dispatch  of 
V-Mall  in  post  offices. 

Responsibility  cf  the  War,  Navy,  and  Pest 
Office  Departments  In  performing  the  various 
phases  of  the  service. 

Tieatment  of  unmallable  and  undellver- 
able  V-Mail  and  correspondence  relating  to 
such  matter 

Correspondence  of  miscellaneous  nature 
concerning  crf'ation  of  V-Mail  Service. 

Postmasters  will  refer  to  the  Third  Assist- 
ant questions  relating  to  the  fcllcwing: 

Rates  of  postage  and  the  application  of 
the  free  mail  privilege  to  V-Mall.  classifica- 
tion, conformity  In  size,  addressing,  forward- 
ing, and  return  of  V-Mail. 
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DL«trlbution  of  V-Mail  letter  sheets  and 
window  penalty  envelopes,  and  (until  further 
notice)  adjustment  of  supplies  of  such  stock 
between  post  offices. 

Correspondence  and  records  relating  to  vol- 
ume of  V-Mail  handled  through  post  offices 
and  received  from  the  War  and  Nav^  Depart- 
ments for  delivery  after  processing. 

Requests  for  permits  for  priming  of  V- 
Matl  letter  sheets;  failure  to  comply  with 
permit  regulations:  and  irregularities  in  V- 
Mall  letter  sheets  printed  under  Post  Office 
Department  permits. 

Postmasters  will  bring  this  new  service  to 
the  attention  of  patrons  and  give  It  the 
widest  publicity  possible  without  expense  to 
the  Department. 

Order    No.    17790. 

PERMfTS    FOR    REPRODUCTION    OF    V-MAIL    LETTER 
SHEtrrS    BY    PRIVATE    FIRMS    OR    INDIVIDUALS 

V-Mall  letter  sheet  envelopes  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  new  service  which  has 
been  established  to  facilitate  and  ppeed  the 
handling  of  messages  to  and  from  the  per- 
sonnel of  our  armed  forces  stationed  oute:de 
the  continental  United  States  may  be  printed 
for  sale  or  for  free  dl.strlbution  by  private 
firms  or  Individuals  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

Firms  or  Indlvldunls  desiring  to  print  or 
rrprrxluce  the  V-Mall  letter  sheets  mmt  mtike 
application  for  a  permit  by  letter  to  the 
Third  Assistant  Pontmaster  OencTiil,  Dlvl/on 
of  Clnso  flcatlon.  Upon  approval  of  the  op- 
pl'.ratlon.  a  number  will  be  assigned  the  op- 
pl:r..nt  and  will  constitute  a  permit.  All 
V-Mall  letter  sheets  printed  under  thb  per- 
mit number  mu^t  be  identical  In  style,  word- 
ing, weight,  grade,  and  grain  of  paper  with 
specimens  furnUhed  or  approved  by  the  De- 
partment. This  is  required  In  order  that  the 
letter  sheets  may  be  adapted  to  the  process 
of  photographing  the  messages  thereon,  etc. 
In  addition  each  letter  sheet  must  bear  In 
small  type  on  the  back  or  in  connection  with 
the  printed  Instructions  on  the  nddres.s  side 
the  wording  "Post  Office  Dopartment  Permit 
No.  — "  The  same  wording  must  also  be 
printed  on  the  lower  right  margin  of  the  re- 
verse or  Inner  side  of  the  letter  sheet.  Per- 
mits will  be  revoked  If  the  letter  sheets 
printed  and  distributed  thereunder  do  not 
conform  In  size  and  style  to  the  speculcations 
of  the  Department,  and  such  nonconformln;; 
letter  sheets  will  not  be  accepted  for  han- 
dling In  the  mails. 

The  V-Mall  letter  sheets  so  printed  must 
bear  no  advertising  matter  but  may  be  en- 
closed in  wTrppers  or  cartons  bearing  the 
advertising  matter  of  the  firm  or  individual 
printing  or  distributing  them.  They  may  be 
offered  for  sale  in  t.  "  same  manner  as  other 
stationery  or  distributed  free  to  the  public 
or  armed  forces.  If  so  desired. 

V-MtH  letter  sheets.  V-Mall  letter-sheet 
enveli  pes.  and  the  V-Matl  Service  are  postal 
facilities  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  are  matters  exclusively  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  It  Is  essential 
to  the  operat:  ms  of  the  V-Mail  Service  that 
V-Mail  letter-sheet  envelopes  conform  ex- 
actly to  the  specifications  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  so  that  postal  patrons  may  be 
assured  that  V-Mall  will  receive  the  treat- 
ment extended  by  the  Government  under 
the  V-Mail  Service.  If  a  postmaster  has 
good  reason  to  believe  that  any  person  or 
concern  Is  violating  or  evading  the  regula- 
tions or  Instructions  heretofore  or  hereafter 
promulgated  and  Issued,  or  that  any  person 
or  concern  is  issuing  V-Mall  letter  sheets  or 
V-Mall  letter-sheet  envelopes  which  have  not 
•^  been  printed  or  reproduced  und3r  a  permit 
V^spued  by  the  Third  Ass.stant  Postmaster 
General,  Division  of  Cla<^sification.  or  Is 
printing  or  reproducing  documents  repre- 
sented as  usable  through  the  V-Mall  Service. 


he  should  report  the  matter  promptly  to  the 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Division 
of  Classification. 

Postmasters  should  advise  firms  and  indi- 
viduals, requesting  Information  concerning 
reproduction  of  the  letter-sheet  forms,  of 
the  foregoing  Instructions. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  US [£R  Hill, 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  15.  1942 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr,  President,  on  last 
Wednesday,  June  10,  there  was  a 
notable  gathenng  of  high  officials  of  the 
Government  and  distinRUl.shed  person- 
ages In  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee room  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  th<'  accnsion  of  the  unveiling  of 
a  portrait  of  the  Honorable  Henry  B. 
Ste'Oall,  of  Alabama,  the  able  and  dls- 
tlnRUtshcd  chairman  of  (he  committee. 

The  occasion  waa  marked   by   many 
fine    and    deserved    tributes    paid    Mr. 
Stiacail  and  his  services  to  our  country. 
The  chairman  of  the  exercises  wa.s  Hon, 
Wright  Patman  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Repre-^entatives  from  Texas  and  one 
of  its  ablest  and  most  useful  Members. 
There  was  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Stales,  the  foremost  man 
of  our  time.  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
There  were  addresses  by  Senator  John 
H.  B.ANKHEAD,  2d,  of  Alabama,  agricul- 
ture's great  statesman  and  leader  in  the 
CcnRre..s;  by  Representative  Clyde  Wil- 
liams, of  Missouri,  the  ranking  majority 
member   of    the   House    Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency;  by  Hon.  Jesse  P. 
WoLcoTT,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency;  by  Hen.  S."M  Rayburn,  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  Hcuse  of  Rcp- 
resentatives  and  the  successor   to  Ala- 
bama's  great   and   beloved  William    B. 
Bankhead;  by  Senator  Carter  Glass,  of 
Virpinia>father  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  and  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of 
our  time;  by  Hon.  Preston  Delano,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  speaking 
fcr  himself  as  well  as  for  the  Honorable 
Henry  Morgenthau.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who,  much  to  his  regret,  could 
not  be  present  at  the  exercises;  by  Hon. 
Jesse  H.  Jones,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Lean  Agency,  a  man  who  h?s  held 
mere  important  positions  in  the  Govern- 
ment at  one  time  than  perhaps  any  other 
man  in  the  history  of  our  country;  by 
Hon.  Marriner  S.  Eccles.  the  able  Chair- 
man of  the  B^ard  of  Governors  ci  the 
Federal  Rpserve  System;  by  Hon.  Leo  T. 
Crowley,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit In.surance  Corporation  and  A!  en 
Property  Custodian;  and  by  Representa- 
tive Joe  St'Rnes.  of  Alcibama.  an  out- 
standing   Member    of    the    Hcuse    of 
Representatives. 


These  addresses  were  followed  t  \  ;=in 
address  by  Mr.  Steacall,  who  sp^■kc  in 
words  of  appreciation  and  of  mo\i:ig 
eloquence. 

The  portrait  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Howard 
Chandler  Christy,  who  immortalized 
himself  with  his  great  masterpiece — the 
signing  of  the  Coristltutlon  of  the  United 
States. 

The  portrait  was  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Steacall.  in  appreciptlon 
of  him  and  his  memorable  services  to 
our  country. 

During  the  past  IC  historic  and  mo- 
mentous years,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  STEACALL  has  understood  our 
time  and  the  r  eed  of  our  people  and  has 
had  the  pure  heart  to  comprehend  and 
the  rectified  will  to  choo.se  the  right 
course  of  action.  With  devotion  and  h  gh 
skill  he  has  fathered  and  pas.sed  measure 
after  measure  that  have  saved  and 
strengthened  the  hnrd-enrned  .savinps  of 
our  people  and  the  financial  st ruc'UHTs^f 
our  Naion. 

Mr.  Stkagalls  achievement .s  lor  our 
country  are  woven  like  a  golden  thread 
1  1   t»ie  m'f'htv  l.ibric-  of  I'm-   pant 

c;  Fitting  Indeed  that  hi*  portrait 

should  be  placed  at  the  scene  of  his  great 
labors — an  In.'plrailon  ever  to  thr  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  a  reminder  to 
all  who  pans  that  way  of  ihc  exampU'  of 
hi«  service,  of  the  character  of  his  devo- 
tii  n,  and  of  his  enduring  work  for  his 
country 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  addresses  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.scs 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Program  of  the  Unveiling  of  the  Portrait 
or  THE  Honorable  Henry  B  Steat.all,  Juki 
10,  1942,  Banking  and  Cuprenct  CoMHrrrot 
Room  or  the  Hocse  of  Representative* 
Hen.  Wright  Patman,  of  Texas  (chairman 
of  the  committee  on  arrangements)     p-esld- 
Ing,    Mr.  Speaker  and  distinguished  puerts.  I 
have  been  honored  by  my  colleague  mcr.ibcrs 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  by 
being  delegated  the  delightful  duty  of  acting 
as  chairman  of  this  ceremony  honoring  our 
able  and  dlstinguLshtd  chairman,  the  Honor- 
able Hinry  Bascom  Steacall.  of  Alabama. 

Through  the  years  that  we  have  been  as- 
sociated with  our  chairman  all  of  us  have 
learned  to  love  him  We  have  respected  his 
fair  and  impartial  administration  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee Is  one  of  the  oldest,  one  of  the  largest, 
and  one  of  the  most  Important  commlttc  -s  of 
the  House.  It  handles  legislation  of  great 
Importance,  whether  It  be  dur.ng  a  period 
of  depression  or  during  a  costly  world  war 

During  the  long  and  useful  existence  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  only 
21  men  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  Ita 
chairmen.  In  this  Illustrious  group  Is  Presl- 
d''nt  James  A  Garfield.  Chairman  Steacall 
has  served  as  chairman  of  this  committee 
longer  than  any  other  person 

A  committee  of  Chairman  Steacall "s  friends 
arranged  with  America's  great  artist,  Howard 
Chandler  Christy,  of  New  York,  to  paint  from 
life  his  portrait.  Friends  and  art  critics  alike 
^ave  pronounced  the  portrait  a  great  work 
ol  art 

I  am  going  to  call  the  names  and  States 
they  are  from  of  the  present  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  for  what 
we  say  and  what  we  do  here  today  carrte* 
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Federal  Reserve  System  to  lietler  adjust  lis 
operations  to  serve  the  needs  of  bvislness; 
recodification  of  the  laws  governing  the  na- 
tional baak  system,  establishment  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  the 
extension  from  time  to  time  of  Its  powers, 
until  it  las  become  the  largest  and  best 
banking  institution  In  the  world;  the  build- 
ins  of  houses  for  urban  people  at  low  rental 
rates  for  small -income  workers,  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
which  ha.',  built  more  than  a  million  homes 
for  modeiatt-lncome  urban  residents  under 
a  plan  wh.ch  affords  insurance  of  home  mort- 
gai.e.s  covering  a  long  period  of  payments, 
establi-shment  of  the  War  Damage  Corpora- 
tion and  t-maller  War  Plants  Corporation,  and 
the  Price  Control  Act. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant laws  that  has  been  enacted  during  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  from  the  stand- 
point of  economic  security  and  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people,  is  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  Act.  In  the 
great  depres-sion  in  the  early  thirties  the 
people  lost  conQdence  In  our  financial  Insti- 
tutions Darker  days  from  a  ftnancial  out- 
look never  faced  our  people  Henht  Sttacaix 
sponsored  the  bill  establishing  the  Federal 
DefKJsit  In.<:urance  Corporation.  In  the  face 
of  resistance  from  the  strongest  official  and 
financial  sources  Henry  Steagall.  with  the 
backing  "of  your  great  committee,  stood  as 
firm  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  against  the 
fierce  winds  of  opposition  That  measure  was 
finally  passed  and  approved  by  the  President. 
Confidence  In  the  banks  was  Immediately  re- 
storid  S  nee  that  time  bank  failures  have 
almo.st  disi'ppeared.  and  the  depositors  in 
the  few  defaulting  banks  have  promptly  re- 
ceived their  money  from  the  Federal  Deposit 
Instirance  Corporation  A  man  who  has  the 
vision,  courage,  and  ability  to  lead  our  people 
from  a  state  of  discouragement  and  despair 
Into  a  confident  feeling  of  protection  and  se- 
curity Is  entitled  to  have  his  picttire  placed 
where  futttre  generations  may  look  with  pride 
upon  It 

From  the  time  a  price  control  bill  wa^ 
presented  to  him  for  introduction  by  a  rep- 
resentative cf  the  administration.  Henry 
Steagall  fought  with  force  and  determlna- 
t!o.-.  for  the  adoption  of  fair  price  ceilings 
below  winch  maximum  pr  ces  cooild  not  bo 
fixed  on  .jgricultural  commod.ties.  This  was 
the  outstanding  l?sue  Involved  In  that  legis- 
lation A  majority  of  your  committee,  re- 
gardless of  party  affiilations.  supported  the 
position  of  the  chairman  on  that  issue.  The 
bill,  as  reported,  contained  section  3  wh'ch 
reflected  the  views  of  Mr.  Steagall  on  agri- 
cultural pr.ce  levels  be'.ow  which  prices  could 
not  be  fixed  by  law  The  House  approved 
that  section.  The  Senate  made  some  amend- 
ments but  adopted  the  principle  Involved 
The  conference  committee  had  a  difficult 
duty  to  perform.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing as  cne  of  the  Stnate  conferees.  Mr 
Stiacall  was  chairman  of  the  House  con- 
ferees We  worked  totrether  on  that  com- 
mittee with  the  same  motive  and  fixed  pur- 
pose— to  do  the  Ijest  we  could  to  secure  fair- 
ness and  equality  for  our  millions  cf  farmers 
and  their  wives  and  children.  The  confer- 
ence committee  adcpted  section  3  cf  the 
House  bill  With  only  one  amendment  Too 
much  credit  or  too  much  praise  caru:ot  be  be- 
stoved  upon  Henrt  Steagall  for  his  services 
in  that  and  other  efforts  to  better  the  con- 
dltloias  cf  rural  life 

At  the  last  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion held  In  Chica£;o,  friends  of  my  brother. 
William  B  Bankhead.  sought  his  nomination 
lor  Vice  President  Because  of  his  admira- 
tion for  and  confidence  in  Hcnrt  Steagall. 
my  brother  chose  him  to  make  the  nomi- 
nating 8r)eech  Those  who  heard  that  speech 
agree  that  it  was  a  masterpiece  In  the  fields 
of  eloquence,  logic  and  persuasion.  It  re- 
leased pent-up  emotions  and  strong  cunvlc- 
Uons.  acid  wa«  Um  prtlude  to  a  specucular 
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demonstration,  which,  but  for  the  ac:  -^  in- 
terference of  dominant  forces,  mlgl.'.  ;.=•.• 
changed  Important  American  history. 

I  appreciate  the  priceless  privilege  of  pre- 
senting to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee the  portrait  by  Howard  Chandler 
Christy  of  my  beloved  friend  and  your  able 
chairman,  one  of  the  outstanding  statesmen 
of  Congress.  Henry  B  Steagall. 

Mr  Patman  Since  you  are  now  for  the 
first  time  seeing  this  wonderful  portrait.  It 
is  now  my  privilege  to  Introduce  to  you  the 
artist.   Howard  Chandler  Christy. 

Mr  Christy  I  am  both  proud  and  happy 
to  have  been  commissioned  to  paint  the  por- 
trait of  this  wonderful  man 

Mr.  Patman,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Christy.  I 
now  present  the  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Clyde  Williams,  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  WiLLLAMs  Senator  Bankhe-vd  on  be- 
half of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  the  House.  I  accept  this  fine  painting  of 
our  distinguished  chairman  and  express  to 
the  donors  our  sincere  thanks  and  grateful 
appreciation.  It  shall  have  an  api)roprlate 
place  In  this  committee  room.  The  presenta- 
tion of  this  beautiful  portrait  Is  eloquent 
proof  of  the  high  regard  and  esteem  In 
which  he  Is  held  by  his  friends.  At  this 
ceremony  It  Is  entirely  fitting  and  proper  to 
pay  tribute  to  and  proclaim  our  high  admir- 
ation and  sincere  affection  for  him. 

Henry  Steagall.  of  Ozark,  representing  the 
third  district  of  Alabama,  was  first  elected 
to  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  and  has  had 
continuous  service  since  that  time  Only 
six  Members  of  the  present  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  had  longer  service  than  he. 
For  28  years  he  has  t>een  a  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  for 
the  last  12  years  has  been  i.s  chairman. 
No  one  has  ever  served  longer  In  that  posi- 
tion. This  is  one  of  the  outstanding  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  To  be  a  member  of  it 
is  a  distinction,  and  to  be  a  member  and 
chairman  of  such  a  committee  for  these  many 
years  is  a  crowning  achievement  that  has 
come  to  few  men  In  our  Nation's  history. 
This  honor  has  not  come  to  him  by  me;e 
accident  or  chance.  It  clearly  a:  tests  his 
splendid  ability,  his  sterling  character,  and 
his  real  worth  as  a  national  legislator. 

There  are  two  things  that  stand  out  like 
mountain  peaks  In  his  legislative  career. 
First,  he  has  always  stood  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  many  small  Independent  banking 
Institutions  and  for  the  protection  of  bank 
depositors. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  and  to  be 
Intimately  associated  with  him  when  he  made 
the  fight  for  the  Insurance  of  bank  deposits. 
That  policy  was  opposed  by  the  big  banks  of 
the  country.  Powerful  Influences  bcth  in  the 
Government  and  In  the  private  financial 
world  were  arrayed  against  him.  The  un- 
fortunate experience  of  some  States  In  this 
field  was  cited  as  conclusive  evid<.'nce  that 
the  plan  would  fail.  It  wns  predicted  that 
the  Insurance  of  bank  deposits  would  bank- 
rupt the  Government.  Undaunted  by  these 
arguments  and  predictions  of  dire  calamities, 
Henry  Steagall  continued  his  light  At 
times  the  outlook  was  not  bright.  He  did  not 
falter,  hesitate,  or  weaken.  His  eitorts  cul- 
minated in  a  victory  that  brought  content- 
ment and  the  a.«surance  of  safety  id  mlUlcns 
of  bank  depositors  The  passage  of  this  lav/ 
was  among  the  great  legislative  accomplish- 
ments of  the  century,  and  it  entities  Henry 
Ste.*gall  to  the  lasting  praise  and  gratitude, 
not  only  of  the  good  people  of  the  Tlilrd 
District  of  Alabama  but  of  all  the  people  of 
the  entire  United  States. 

In  the  second  place,  his  time  and  devotion 
have  been  given  to  the  agricultural  Interests 
of  the  Nation  and  especially  to  the  Southland 
which  he  so  dearly  loves  and  of  which  he  Is 
a  part.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
throw  himself  with  all  his  great  influences, 
ability,  and  power  into  the  fight  wher.   t^.9 
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rights  of  the  farmers  were  involved.  He  has 
been  their  stanch  friend  and  able  advocate 
In  the  long  fight  to  obtain  their  Just  share 
of  the  national  Income. 

The  Inhabiunts  of  Ozark  and  the  people 
of  the  Third  Alabama  District  are  fortunate 
and  especially  blessed  in  having  as  their 
representative  In  Congress  not  only  one  of 
the  leaders  during  these  strenuous  times  but 
one  who  ranks  high  among  the  great  legis- 
lators of  our  history.     We  all  love  him. 

Mr.  Patman  Thank  you,  Mr.  Williams.  I 
now  present  the  Honorable  Jesse  P  Wolcott. 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Mr.  Chairman,  Chairman 
Steagall,  Senator  Bankhead.  and  friends.  I 
consider  it  a  signal  honor  to  accept  this 
splendid  portrait  of  our  chairman.  Henry  B 
Steagall,  on  behalf  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee;  especially  do  I  speak  for 
the  minority  members  of  this  committee. 

Throughout  his  career   in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  especially  as  chairman 
of  this  committee.   Henry  Steacxl  has  ex- 
hibited  those   qualities   of   leadership,   char- 
acter,  marked    ability,    and    untiring   energy 
which  are   typical  of  a  true   statesman    and 
gentleman.     Every   one   of  us   recognizes   in 
him  a  man  of  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
fundamentals    and    idea!s    of    constitutional 
government.     During  the  years  of  his  service 
as  chairman  of   this  committee  he  has  been 
helpful,  kind,  and  tolerant.    Having  been  a 
member  of  the  minority  for  some  years,  he 
has  h.Td  a  sjrmpathetic  understanding  of  the 
purposes,  problems,  and  objectives  of  the  few 
of  us  who  now  constitute  the  minority  of  his 
committee.     When  at  times  most  other  men 
would  have  been  impatient  with  us.  he  has 
insisted    that    each    and    every    member    be 
given  an  opportunity  fully  to  express  him- 
self   and    to    qu?stion    witnesses.     In   conse- 
quence, the  legislation   which   has   been    re- 
ported from  the  committee  has  been  the  re- 
sult  of    thorough    Investigation    and   under- 
standing knowledge  of  the  important  prob- 
lems with  which  we  have  had  tr  deal      Under 
Hen'RY  Ste.agalls  leadership  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  reported  more  Im- 
portant legislation  during  the  trying  past  10 
years  than  any  other  committee  of  Conjjress — 
the  emergency  banking  laws,  which  enabled 
our  banks   to  open   and   function   normally 
after  the  1933  closing:  the  law?  crertlng  the 
Frderal    Home    Loan    Bank    Administration; 
the    Heme    Owners'    Loan    Corporation;    and 
the   Federal   Housing   Administration,   which 
have    not    only    saved    thousands    cf    homes 
but    has    made    It   possible   for   hundred?    cf 
theusands  to  own  homes  who  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  able  to  acquire  them;  most  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  leg- 
islation, through  which  a  great   part  of  our 
war  production  Is  being  financed,  was  Intro- 
duced,  sponsored,    and   steered   through   the 
legislative    intricacies   and   disputes    to   final 
enactment    by    Henry    Steagall      But    out- 
standing in  his  successes  have  been  the  Fed- 
eral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation   and  the 
Price  Control  Act.     Insurance  against  loss  by 
depositors   In   our   banks   has  been   achieved 
more  through  his  efforts  than  any  other  In- 
fluence In  or  out  of  Congress      He  Is  Justly 
called  the  father  of  deposit  Instirance.  which 
has  done  more  to  stabilize  banking  and  pre- 
vent losses  than  any  other  legislation  by  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

The  price  control  bill  would  not  have  given 
protection  to  the  policy  of  parity  for  our 
farmers  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  far- 
sightedness and  constant  alertness  of  Henry 
Steagall  In  rep?lllng  all  attempts  by  those 
unfriendly  to  agriculture  to  undo  his  work 
of  years  that  the  farmer  m-ght  receive  his 
Just  share  of  national  Income.  The  country 
owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Henry  B 
Steagall.  and  I  am  glad  that  his  portrait 
win  hang  on  the  walls  of  this  committee 
room,  here  In  the  Nation"!  Capitol,  as  a  sym- 


bol of  unqualified  statesmanship  and  true 
devotion  to  duty — a  splendid  portrait  of  a 
great   patriot    and  man 

Mr  Patman.  Thank  yo\i  .*!  'Volcott.  I 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Texas' 
first  citizen,  the_ab!e  and  courageous  states- 
man and  patriot,  the  Honorable  Sam  Rat- 
BCRN.  Sp)eaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr  Raybttin  Mr  Chairman.  Mr.  Steagall. 
members  cf  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  and  your  guef^ts.  it  Is  a 
high  privilege,  and  I  deem  it  a  distinct  honor 
to  be  able  to  accept  upon  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  map;nificent 
portrait  of  this  splendid  American.  After 
an  association  of  25  years,  usually  termed  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  with  a  man.  you  come 
to  know  him.  You  come  to  know  him  really. 
My  association  with  Henry  Steagall  has 
been  so  long,  so  close,  and  so  Intimate  that 
I  may  speak  of  him  not  only  as  a  statesman 
but  as  a  man.  He  is  a  gentleman,  as  that 
word  Is  known  and  used  In  the  part  of  the 
country  from  which  he  comes.  He  is  a 
statesman  of  high  order,  and  I  have  been 
rather  amused  this  morning  to  hear  re- 
counted all  of  the  great  measures  that  have 
passed  the  Congress  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr  Steagall  and  the  dire  predictions  that 
were  made  about  some  of  them,  of  the  de- 
structive forces  they  would  set  In  motion  If 
they  were  enacted  into  law.  and  none  of  these 
dire  predictions  have  been  Justified, 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  more  than 
29  years  ago.  a  distinguished  gentleman,  who 
Is  present  here  this  morning,  was  the  chair- 
man of  this  great  committee,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  great  committee  before  1 
came  here  or  not,  but  I  know  that  Carter 
Glass  made  It  a  great  committee. 

Even  In  those  days  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Hjj'stem,  some  made  dire  predictions  as  to 
what  It  would  do  to  banking  and  to  finance, 
I  must  net  taHe  your  time  longer  b?cause 
there  are  others  on  the  program  I  want  to 
say  this  about  Steagall;  He  came  from  the 
rocks  and  hills  of  Alabama:  he  has  ncjt  for- 
gotten the  rock  from  which  he  was  weaned 
Honors  that  have  come  to  him  have  not 
changed  hfm  He  Is  still  the  simple  man  of 
the  plain  people. 

Let  me  repeat,  he  has  grown  to  be  a  states- 
man of  hiph  order,  but  he  has  not  forgotten 
the  peop'e 

And.  Henry,  may  I  wish  for  you  In  the 
years  that  lay  out  before  you,  and  I  pray 
that  they  may  be  many,  that  you  may  enjoy 
to  the  fullest  measure  the  rich  blessings  of 
health,  of  profperlty.  and  of  peace,  and  that 
your  path  may  He  through  green  pastures 
and   by  still   waters.     [Applause  I 

Mr.  Patman  Thank  you.  Mr,  RATBtmN. 
Our  next  speaker  has  probably  had  Influence 
In  framing  and  passing  more  financial  legis- 
lation In  Congress  than  anv  other  person. 
He  was  coauthor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 
and  the  Glass-Steagall  bills,  which  were 
pas.sed  during  the  depression  to  help  the 
country,  are  texD  numerous  to  mention.  It 
pleases  me  to  have  the  honor  to  present  the 
Honorable  Carter  Glass,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Senator  Gla3.<?,  Mr  Chairman.  Members  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  me  to  be  a  guest  at  this  appro- 
priate and  Important  meeting  In  honor  of 
Henry  Steagall.  I  have  known  him  bo  long 
that  I  hesitate  to  tell  you  how  long  It  has 
been. 

He  and  I  have  been  associated  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  all  outstanding  measures  re- 
lating to  the  banking  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  alw'ays  found  him  amiable, 
firm,  and  sensible 

This  Is  a  great  picture,  by  a  great  artist,  of 
a  great  representative  in  Congress,  [Ap- 
plau.se  I  It  gives  me  Infinite  pleasure  to  be 
among  the  guests  here  thli  morning. 


Henbt  Steagall  was  a  chief  fact**  In  tht 
sdoptloD  of  the  Insurance  of  bank  deposits. 
A  great  many  people  including  myself,  had 
doubts  about  what  the  result  would  be.  but 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  It  has  l)een  highly 
8ucce«.>-f u1 .  that  it  h«s  done  a  tremendotu 
amount  of  good,  that  it  haa  lessened.  In  fact. 
If  it  has  not  {)bllterated.  bank  failuies  In  the 
United  States;  and  In  passing  I  may  say 
that  tills  Is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
put  as  administrator  of  this  law  one  of  th« 
finest  and  most  sensible  men  that  ever  lived. 
Leo  Crowley 

Administered  by  a  man  of  less  capacity,  of 
inferior  character,  and  oblivious  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities, the  law  may  have  been  a  dis- 
aster Instead  of  a  great  blessing,  but  Leo 
Crowley  haa  admlnlst^^red  It  as  I  think  no 
other  man  could,  and  I  take  my  hat  off  to  him 
as  well  as  I  do  to  Henry  Steagall.  |  Applruse  ] 
Also  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  known 
Bankhead  so  long  that  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
how  long      I  Applause  | 

Mr  Patman  Thank  you  Senator  OiAas. 
It  1."  my  pleasure  to  present  next  the  Hon- 
orable Preston  Delano,  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  Mr,  Delano  will  also  represent  the 
Honorable  Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr  ,  SecreUry 
of  the  Treasury,  who  was  unable  to  attend 
this  ceremony, 

Mr,  Delano.  Mr,  Chairman,  members  of  the 
Banking    and    Currency    Committee    of    the 
House      of     Representatives,      distinguished 
guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  doubtful 
If  there  exists  In  the  entire  financial  history 
of  these  United  States   a  decade   of  greater 
significance  than  that  of  the  last   10  years. 
During  this  period  the  Nation  has  faced,  and 
Is  still  facing,  problems   of   decpe.st   gravity. 
As  a  result  of  the  unprccedent<'d  nature  of 
these  problems,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  been  called  upon  to  assume  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility     We    who    are    In    Government 
well  understand  how  much  of  this  responsi- 
bility  falls   upon   the   committee   chairman 
during  such  a  period  of  stress,  and  we  who 
are  In  Government,  and  particularlv  we  of  the 
Treasury,  know  with   what   earnestness   and 
fidelity    this    responsibility    ha.?     been     dis- 
charged by  the  very  distinguished  gentleman 
whose  portrait  you  have  Just  seen   unveiled 
These   la"=t    10   years    have   seen    Congress, 
with    the    approval    of   the   President,    place 
upon   the  statute  bocks  a   series  of   acts  so 
Important  and  so  far-reaching  that  they  alter 
completely  the  financial  and  banking  struc- 
ture of  the  country     During  this  period  the 
who'.e    underlying    philosophy    of    American 
banking    has    been    fundatnentally   modified 
and  exnanded  by  the  banking  acta   of    1933 
and  1935 

In  all  of  this  leelslatlon  Henry  6a9cx)m 
Steagall  has  played  a  dominant  part  If 
you  will  go  to  the  record  you  wtU  find  there 
are  two  outstanding  characteristics  which 
have  marked  Mr  Steagall's  cp.reer  as  chair- 
man of  this  committee  The  first  has  been 
his  earnest  and  unchangin*;  lnter*r«t  In  the 
welfare  of  the  Independent  country  bank, 
an  Interest  which  I  may  say  Is  heartily  shared 
by  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  ot  the  Cur- 
rency. He  has  been,  and  I  know  always  will 
be.  the  closest  friend  of  the  crossroads  banker. 
The  second  characteristic  of  Mr  Steagall's 
career  as  chairman  of  this  all-Important  com- 
mittee ha.?  been  the  uniform  courtesy  and 
dignity  with  which  he  has  exercised  the  great 
power  of  hi?  office,  a  courtesy  and  dignity 
which  Is  In  the  best  tradition  of  the  chivalrotis 
South  from  which  he  comes 

And  so.  on  behalf  of  Secretary  Morgenthau. 
for  whom  I  hare  the  honor  to  rpeak.  and 
who  regrets  that  he  cannot  be  here  today, 
and  for  myse'f  as  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, may  I  offer  to  you.  Chairman  Steagall. 
the  congratulations  and  good  wishes  of  all 
of  us  in  the  Treasury 

Mr  Patman  Thank  ycu  Mr  Delano  I 
now  present  the  able  financier,  the  Secretary 
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good  friend.  Rxnrt  Steaoall.  though  the 
3  minutes  allotted  to  me  to  review  his  ex- 
tended and  useful  public  career  and  pay 
tribute  to  his  great  human  qualities  are 
si-arcely  adequate.  I  should  at  least  have  a« 
much  time  a.-?  the  keynoter  at  a  great  na- 
tltinal  convention. 

Ever  since  1  came  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Henrt  Sti.\call  has  been  chairman 
of  the  very  powerful  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  House.  Time  and  again 
I  have  sat  In  the  well  of  his  august  commit- 
tee rocm.  under  his  gavel,  while  his  asso- 
ciates have  plied  me  with  questions  on  al- 
most every  subject  under  the  sun,  some  cf 
them  touching  now  and  then  on  matters  of 
banking  and  currency. 

He  has  always  t>een  gracious  and  k:nd  to 
me  as  is  his  nature  and  habit  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  him  for  the  patience,  wise  coun- 
sel, and  guidance  he  afforded  me  at  the  time 
of  the  Banking  Act  of  1935  and  en  many 
sub.spquent  occasions.  E^ven  when  he  has 
f.i;U'd  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  me  during 
momentary  lapses  of  his  usual  hieh  states- 
manship, he  has  Invariably  turned  me  down 
so  charmingly  and  gracefully,  with  such  un- 
failing southern  courtesy  and  consideration, 
that  I  have  felt  no  pain— at  least  not  while 
in  his  radlnnt  presence. 

The   fii;rtroii»   upeechea   which   have   been 

nsion  testify  to  the  fact 

!i        .  V       .   is  a  nnlitinal  flgvire  and 

a    upli-ndid    public   servant,     No   portnut   of 

him.  however  inspired,  can  of  course  radiate 

his  per«onality  or  •(>eak  his  quiet  words  uf 

wivlom      Hence.  I  shall  continue  to  consult 

HrNKY   in  pt'r»on  while  I  rPi>pfOt fully  salute 

ikeneas  on  canvaa.    May  they  both  long 

.ic 
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age and  the  pt-rxi^tence  that  hi*  R«s*x-lBtea 
know  characterize  the  efforts  of  Hknrt  Stua- 
OALL  when  he  knows  he  is  right.  And  now 
that  Federal  deposit  Insurance  Is  seasoned 
by  nearly  9  years  of  valuable  and  construc- 
tive experience,  now  that  the  desirability 
and  the  workability  of  the  plan  have  been 
demonstrated  beyond  question.  I  think  It 
understatement  to  say  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  owe  to  Hekxt  Stxacaix  and  his  com- 
mittee  associates   an   eterual   debt   of   gratl- 
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tude.  If  only  for  this  single  contrlbutlcn  'o 
their  safety  and  their  pence  of  mind  and  to 
the  soundness  of  our  financial  system. 

We  know  that  so  long  as  Hin»y  Stiaoau. 
remains  m  Congress.  Federal  deposit  Insur- 
ance will  have  a  good  and  sympathetic  friend. 
In  common  with  other  administrators  of 
financial  agencies.  I  have  found  him  always 
Willing  to  listen  to  administrative  problems 
and  always  eager  to  sponsor  legislation  that 
would  Improve  the  soundness  and  the  work- 
ability of  financial  statutes.  For  standing 
always  with  his  feet  solidly  on  the  ground, 
for  being  able  always  to  distinguish  between 
needed  changes  and  visionary  proposals,  and 
for  lendmg  his  support  and  his  leadership 
only  to  projxjsals  of  unquestionable  merit,  we 
and  the  thousands  of  American  bankers  and 
the  millions  of  American  bank  depositors  are 
grateful  to  Henrt  B.  Steaoall.  And  our 
gratitude  extends  also  to  his  coworkers  on 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
during  the  past  10  years. 

My  own  feelings  on  this  occasion  go  far 
beyond  professional  recognition  and  civic 
gratitude.  Even  more  than  my  work  with 
Henry  Steaoall  has  demonstrated  his  keen- 
ness of  intellect,  his  qualities  of  statesman- 
ship, and  his  capacity  for  leadership,  the 
association  has  meant  for  me  a  constantly 
riiJontng  personal  friendship  which  I  value 
very  highly.  This  friendship  haa  meant 
much  to  me  since  I  came  to  Waahlngton. 
It  la  my  hope  that  the  fates  will  permit  our 
MBOClfttlon  to  continue  for  many  years  more 
and  that  our  ties  will  grow  cloaer  with  each 
passing  year 

Mr  Patmam  Thank  you,  Mr.  Crowley  I 
now  present  the  Honorable  Jot  StAHNta.  Con- 
greaaman  from  the  Fifth  Alabama  District 
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♦flihfti  •••  rohtrtM  of  th»  tlnvpniiiietit 

Thi«   i»v-i- Ill   did   ttwro   to   r»»«tore    thm 

cnnnrtence  of  nvir  people  in  thrir  nnanrlal 
Ih'  '•   nhd  to  phd  bank  (allures  than 

nil  ii-tnrs  comhuipfl 

Ainutig  dther  contributions  of  our  dlstln- 
gul.*hed  collrHgue  to  the  stability  and  leaven- 
ing of  our  Boclnl  and  economic  life  haa  been 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation,  designed 
to  save  homes:  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, to  build  and  repair  homes  under 
which  over  $S .000 .000.000  worth  of  loans  on 
homes  have  been  Insured  without  net  loss 
to  the  Government;  and  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority,  which  haa  abolished 
many  of  the  slums  In  our  cities,  towns  '"d 
communities.  It  Is  noteworthy  th.  N!' 
Steacau.  personally  wrote  a  provision  itx      j 
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Xjnltr.  ^'  •--  H  -  -R  Authority  which  in- 
augur:.  .i:  1  ^.u.ii-i  irHrance  program  for  rural 
are.is 

Mesu^urcs  to  stimulate  trade  and  commerce 
with  other  nations  and  to  breathe  life  into 
the  good-neighbor  policy,  as  well  as  meas- 
ures to  Increase  the  income  and  Improve  the 
lot  of  the  American  farmer  have  been  spon- 
icred  by  our  distinguished  collengue. 

It  ran  he  truthfully  said  that  as  a  legisla- 
tor he  has  a  broad,  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  our  national  life  with  Its  varied 
problems;  as  a  leader  he  is  adept,  adroit, 
skillful,  alwajrs  progressive,  and  uniformly 
■uccessful:  as  a  man  his  Impulses  are  at- 
ttuied  to  the  warm  heartbeats  of  the  human 
family  No  man  who  has  served  In  this  dis- 
tinguished body  has  ever  possessed  a  keener 
aense  of  humor,  more  common  sense,  or  a 
greater  love  for  his  friends,  his  country,  and 
his  God  than  Henry  B  Stfagall.  of  Alabama. 
Certainly,  none  hcs  served  with  more  dis- 
tinction nor  constructive  usefulnesf 

Mr  Patman  Thank  you.  Mr  Starnes.  At 
this  time  It  Is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
present  our  most  distinguished  and  honored 
guest  upon  this  occasion,  the  Honorable 
Henry  B  Steaoall.  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  B-  liking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  Steagau.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr  Speaker. 
Members  of  the  Committee,  and  distinguished 
guests,  wc  art'  taupht  that  man  acquired  the 
ptiwer  of  speech  only  after  a  long  period  of 
d'-velopment.  80  until  this  day  there  are 
times  when  no  language  can  give  full  ex- 
prr-mlon  to  the  cmotKuis  of  the  human  heart. 
You  mu't  lo<ik  beyond  my  word.s  dwp  down 
Into  my  heart  to  undrrs-tand  how  grateful  I 
am  to  my  friends  who  are  responsible  for  this 
pcottslon,  and  for  all  the  kindly,  generous 
things  that  hnve  been  said  The  fact  that  I 
recogniae  n\y  tnultd  and  limitations  mak(««  It 
all  only  more  perihmal— and  more  appreci- 
ated 

The  fcUoceiMi  thMi  may  havf  mMrk»«rt  my 
•erviee  u  not  dup  wlone  to  anv  mtrii  of  mine 
('ittlil   T\\\\'i\   bo   Riven   tho    I  of   the 

<       MiiiiiMi  on  Hnnkinit  nnti  \  ^ »y  of  tha 

I       e  who  hnvo  hfi'ti  u  ilailiiiii  in  their  hi< 
1  1     iihii    toiporaliou     Nii«l    «ho    hMva 

1  linl  »o  loUi'U  of   WhRl    hrt»   \w*\\  ««>• 

1  irit     \  ii|><<*iii   iioi  only  tu  inNioriiv 

I!  '  ,  hni  of  iho  niiiiorny  a*  woi     'Iha 

witrli  ikf  u\ir  tM^uinlUi^  ha*  nevor  Item  maiitHi 
»-    -ny  |MrliiiHniihi|)  iinMthmaioni  wiUt  )tutolu> 

lu  t»ll  nw  v»«af  ■  «>#  In  rSih|(»t»M  I  hava 
hpvei  hiiown  a  '  1  trr  Ihnl  p  iii»«»«»t«^  a 
bijihar  avoraita  ot  nininy  or  th>\i  rrna(>lHl 
Mtoro  rrailll  M|>on  ilu'  Mo\»»f  ihnn  ih»'  vHww 
nuiiaa  WW  HanhiiiR  ami  r\«riom*v  In  inv 
jMilifini'nl  iha  wuiH  of  Ihis  i«o«MiniM«^  l» 
hii'ia  inipoiuni  III  iiio  piiwpi'iHv  <^\\^\  hHt>hi- 
HM*  Ml  r  11  ihal  Mt  aity  nllin 

mtvniniii' '     1  ■  i     II  -.  1 

\\  WiM  this  I'oMMiiitiea  IhHl  foniiiilaiftt  Ilia 
■laikl  »i><»i..'-.i  »u-»i'ia  A»'»i  whhil  aiiahlnl  iha 
Nttiioii  '     V    t«i    «imm»»    Iha    l»i»» 

V-  !t   \\  ,,    „.  I    ,,,   sFiiiiM«  »||iUii|»ani'a  hi 
..i..tii    11.  i<  MM      'lltai   ini>««tiii>  was 
,  ...   I ,  ,1 1       1    , 1 1 1  1  ■  1  •   .  I    '    1     ^'11 

(.  •■..     •  ■    .    (     ...  \   ,  .11 . . ...  1 ..     «, 

at  iho  lima  fhairmaii  or  i>i»'  n«oi<i"«  noti 
tMrra»n«y  tHiminiHea  t»r  «H>'  It  vmr.  nini  Rpiir' 
tt>r  Hohori  L  Owt«n,  of  OklaHoma,  rhairmnh 
^f  Ihe  Bt^hkiHt  nhtl  rurtettry  rofnmiHw  nf 
the  Benntp,  wh'  hoiH^r  tj*  hv  (hfir  |irf*ehP# 
h»re  tiidny  ThiK  mmmlttee  ha«  plavrd  a 
tnnst  con.<«plrn'iU!«  part  In  ♦h»'  f  rmatlon  snd 
pnufsngr  rf  Irg.nlBtliin  'u  ■  "  the  Btupen- 
dous  task  confronting  u'^  i*'.  this  time  of 
rational  crisis. 

Through  the  magnanimity  and  vT^fn'T-p 
k  ndne^s    of    a    gre^t    and    gcnrri  u      < 
Btituency.    it    !■    -    f-.t-r"    Ttr     i^-'^    f.  .■  ■  me    10 
have  been  c:;  ■■-•1.   .1-   Iv-'i'ms'--  -i.^-.i     .1  Con- 
frees  for  a   continuous    i<i    1      '       '    ■■  r:-,z~ 

T''**    Tf^r,  tA    t>i'  vxc;    that    .^..  '     .*^1'  ^'      ''-'         '' 

t;  '•    j'.-.^i     };;'-('    served    li  r ;»'•■!     "li     1    thi.''. 

I    '■     vf    ~.  ■    ■  (!    c  ,-;•  c    •^f    -ifi::,   -,:    '  -a  '     T'    "f 
Fn-.-.C.:.i;:     V.\.s.  :..    i  :  t     .hi.;     ii.i:.ii:-J,    I'l't- 


ident  Coolldge,  I  ■-.<  ■  t  Hoover,  and  now 
President  Rooeev..  1  he  reci^ilxed  lender 
of  the  mon\l  forces  of  the  world.  I  hnve 
served  with  .  »  '  •  s;  .  ,>  ,0  House,  X>t- 

gmnlng    wltt       :      ^    '    <  speaker   Gil- 

lette.   Speaki      i  ^       h.    Speaker    Garner, 

Speaker    Ran  .  ,    :  tar    Byines.    brilliant 

William  B  Bankhead  of  Alabama,  and  our 
present  able  and  l)eloved  Speaker.  Sam  Ray- 
burn — great  statesmen,  all  of  them,  and 
true  Americans.  Well  worthy  of  association 
with  these  are  many  contemporaries  whose 
names  will  forever  adorn  the  history  of 
these  times. 

As  these  names  and  faces  come  trooping 
to  memory.  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of 
the  Immortal  Pericles,  who.  when  approach- 
ing the  end  of  his  Incomparable  career  em- 
bracing the  period  which  history  records 
as  the  "Age  of  Pericles"  or  the  "Golden  Age 
of  Greece."  said  that,  within  his  lifetime 
had.  "Existed  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
since  the  origin  of  the  world  have  been  the 
luminaries  of  the  human  race."  No  doubt 
the  statement  of  Prricles  was  fully  justi- 
fied. I  can  truly  say  that  thtse  men  with 
whom  I  hnve  hnd  the  honor  of  association-^ 
some  of  whom  honor  us  by  their  presence 
on  this  occasion — may  Justly  be  called  the 
luminaries  of  another  age.  I  could  wish 
no  higher  honor  than  these  associations  and 
friendships  They  enrich  my  life.  They 
make  the  j'ears  seem  all  too  brief.  I  con- 
fess I  wish  they  could  be  longer 

Tliroughout  all  the  World,  in  this  hour 
of  darkneai,  men  and  women  look  with 
tear-stained  eyes  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  light  and  leadership  We 
will  not  fall  them.  I  believe  the  preaeut 
reprenentativea  of  the  sovcrrign  people  of 
the  United  States  are  worthy  of  our  l>est 
tiuditioiui  and  will  prove  e<|iial  to  the  ra- 
upo.islhiiitlps  entrutiiPd   to   thenv 

When  the  praaenl  cunrilct  eiuU  aa,  plaas* 
OoU,  It  »huU  and  in  the  trlvimph  of  our 
fliitf  we  will  rei)l«im  and  hold  tha  powera 
and  pi»'ro«'»tivra  vested  by  tha  Oondtltn- 
r»'pi'«'n»'n'  ii i\«»>  1  I  the 
•  mn  t>rrtarly  phH>aaaaa 
111  lUitinH  IhiH  \iiiha|M<v 
'1  vi  tturt  o\ir  iivaa  ailji(»i«'d 
1  «<oiniiiions  kini  whi<n 
poNoa  ahull  hmh  nuiOii,  \^a  will  rttnina  lha 
iiiiiiiiU  )»ro«'PMP»  inianilad  hv  iha  hamiu 
1  1   who  t      I         »|   ovir   <  ' 

\^  1        il    aMail  1  III    nil!       1  It 

rtrvoiion  lo  IhotK*  Inmlainpnlnl  ininnnlpa 
IhMi  aia  a««aiiU)il  lo  iha  peipauiiiy  o|  ihia 
Hainihll«<    ami   Iha  naias  \\\  hall  khitll  huv 

)lll<VHtl    H||alh*l    II 

Ml    Pmmah   IhHiili  yo»i  Ml   l»e»»»»*M     In 

rohi  luMliili    I  ti'  '1 

111  tilt  pHiliiliio  II  I  1     a 

ihtin  lln>  nmnnnifa  nn  Hoiikihii  anil 
I. 111.  I. .\  Ml  lha  Hon»a  nnr  ili'«iii>-  «in.ir. 
i'lNVlMUi  ftiitl  »>oiiauiulaiu>na 
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Mnndnv  June  15.  1942 

M  imN-i    '     of     Colorado,    Mr. 

p  ,•  :!,  •  '  •:•  r  •  rday  evenitu'  *:  >  ''..'■  or 
b.  Hiii^;  :;'.-::i  itiiode  Island  M'  (;>■^^N) 
delivered  an  address  on  Our  Flag  of 
Victory,  i'  P-  -'  '  Williams  Park,  at 
Pinvidf^nr*  i:  I  T'no  address  is  so  elo- 
14  ,■. ::;  ..i:.ij  ■..;;:■  ly  .:..-.'  i  a  k  permission  to 


Kkcokd  i.o  that  all  may  rr^ni  ; 

There  being  no  obji-clion,  iL.  .  .  :  ^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  i  1  <  :>, 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  cItlBens.  It  Is  a  real  pleii'vie  to 
me  to  be  here  In  our  own  Roger  Willi;  I  k 

this  June  evening  and  with  you  to  \<^kk  j...ri 
in  this  Flag  Day  celebration  patriotically 
arranged  by  Prcvldence  L<  .  >  Hi  nevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  K.t.  n:  I  begin 
by  presenting  to  the  lodge  thi*  Ana  i lean  flag 
which  I  have  had  flcwn  over  the  National 
CapltM  In  Washington  and  over  the  State 
Capitol  here  In  Providence  and  ask  that  it  be 
accepted  as  an  expression  cf  my  grateful 
appreciation  of  tlie  honor  the  Elks  have  done 
me 

These  Flag  Day  exercises  here  are  dupli- 
cated all  over  the  country  by  different  lodges 
of  the  Elks,  who  thu?  give  a  demonstration 
of  the  patriotism  which  coi^plcuously  marks 
this  order. 

This  flag  Is.  cf  course,  more  than  pieces  of 
red  white,  and  blue  cloth  sewn  together  Into 
a  p:Utern  of  stars  and  stripe*  It  la  a  symtml. 
It  appeals  not  only  to  the  eye  but  also  lo  the 
mind  and  hean  It  calls  up  recollections  of 
many  glorious  events.  It  stimulates  emo- 
tions too  deep  for  words.  It  Inspires  us  to 
action. 

This  nag  Is  a  t>anner,wp  diyplay  as  w* 
march  on  to  victory  in  war  and  l*  an  emblem 
we  fly  when  we  negotiate  an  honorsble  paaca. 
It  rrpreMiits  the  privntloiis  of  the  vallNnt 
pionrtT.  the  mettle  of  the  Minute  Men.  tha 
ciiurajje  of  the  hiroe*  of  the  Itevoltmon,  tha 
stainlMH  nf  the  kinlwarts  of  civil  strife,  and 
the  endurance  ot  the  detendtv*  tif  lil)erty. 
Il  repreaenia  the  pli-Otir  to  prei«rve  our  in- 
atltuiionH  for  the  b«'neflt  of  posterity  It  la 
an  rmhlem  of  enlightenment  fair  play,  and 
liitPllK'tuul  prtigrt'M  It  Ik  the  innpiralloa 
of  our  Aiiiw  Niivy  and  Mmiiie  Corps  It 
rrnifKiiiiik  Ihr  unii  u  of  'hr  VNiili»*r  umI  tha 
Jiihiiliy  K^-h      U   l»pie>^'  .  'la 

Hnchifk    lh«<  roUiiU  plm  '  •>, 

lha  wavinM  «niH«i  hvliu  ot  Uta  Wnst,  iha 
whiM'iim  tinluktiips  ol  Nvw  KnMlainl.  and  iha 
ItfiiPial  otHinonuo  wallaie  nl  lha  Uni^ail 
ttiMiHi  1  :    N      i  t^a     W  Ik  ilu'  kyniltol  nl  in* 

lhl»)l\i.  illtPlil    auil    InlM'l  a    Wtillh        U 

holAhU    11, 
Il    Ik    Hii     I 

aiiPiny  ot  «i«\apoiikni  ai<  i^itmukni 

Oha  humliptl  and  ku  ,  m..i.  u^,.    im 

nil,  vha  |)a(t|iia  tit  Uia   I  n 

i                     1  ihii'iMih  iht'ii  »v  I'o            >aa 

Wloi'h  thkli  niPl   II     •  .  !• 

Ill  Uiik  >  Hhm     I  ' 

II  III  III!  ■    1  aJiW,  H  .    . 
ahiina  aHou*  iha  yirikaivvniaa  <i|  naatiy  i  itn* 
Viii'laa,  Ut  l»e»>oina  !•'  ""  ""  "  '"  •''  "■•'""  •   H 

kyinhnl  ul  t'oi'iMiti  |i  th 

ami  a  |ii»»«Usi»  '  ■  >m\!i  jiiw'Hf  \o  i»i«i 
law 

i.NliM   '^  III  AM  illMt  UM 

(tpMh  1  I  ii  iiQWIRM  MUlPi 

11).  I  I         kfi  III  ai  hu  va 

a  li.   I,-,    « '  't   all   Mttia 

Ihp  iilani  irf  iini  "  ihp  hima 

i-allail  I     ■  '   '     ■'    '  ' 

•  tphtl    '  .... 

Uuir 

BphPHlh  the  1  f  the  liiiP'  ni 

we  covenant  tot.  '.  'i^'t  llipy  ►li..  ..  Il» 
furled  against  the  winds  of  thin  day, 

until  at  last  them  nmn  t>c  achieved  for  all 
men  Ireadom  from  aggression,  freedom  of 
self-government,   f  "  access   1.0   raw 

materials  and  of  til-       ■•  '  icm  from  want 

and  from  fear 

Men  In  our  time  have  ;ai.;.  u  pa::  u!  iliclr 
program  accomplished  here  In  the  United 
Slates  and  elsewhere,  but  there  are  great 
things  still  to  be  done  on  the  broad  frontier* 
of  the  world,  and  that  these  'wiU  be  done  la 
our  pledge  and  our  promise.  Our  Prcfldf-nt 
and  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  First  \'.   ; 
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V,  I-    V.    ■  .;:    x  Vv.:.son.  aaid  then 
well  be  repeated  new; 

Thla  ts  a  pecples  war    i    a    - 
and  Justice  and  nelf-governrnt 
the  nations  of  the  world,  a  *.«i    i«    U 
world  safe  for  the  peoples  who  Uv 
and  have  made  It  their  c*  ' 

For  the  second  time  In  - 
loving    nations    of     the     wurid     h 
threatened    with    the    total    destn^c 
t>eae  high   principles   and  concept 
emment    which    are    the    laborious 
ment  of  man's  ancient  struggle 
preaslon  and  poverty.    That  t:    . 
cepts  of  life.   Utjerty.  and  thi 
ptneaa  are  lightly  held,  and  to  be  1; 
la   the   dream   of    the    madmen    of 
propaganda  bureaus     They  have  wi 
luded  themselves  and  their  peoples 
Ing  up  to  hysterical  acorn  the  freed  ; 
tlmiocracles    which    permit    their 
■Mosbers  to  criticize   their 
change  their  administrations,  and 
their  laws  and  pass  upon  their 
tutionallty 

They  muat  now  know,  or  at  leaslj  they  will 
•oon  learn  and  long  rtrmemt>er.  that  de- 
mocracy aroused  U  a  raging  torrtnt  sweeping 
all  before  its  angry  crest  We.  the  p)eople. 
>  •  learly  wen.  and  with  our  streii  [th  mam- 
t  1    through    many    wars,    this    freedom. 

We  Will  preserve  it  and  extend  It  :o  all  the 
world  that  Io\e«  freedom  and  er^iploys  n» 
beneflt.t  in  the  common  cause  of 

The  flag  of  the  United  Sutes.  an< 
Of  our   comrades  and   allies,   achle' e 
meaning   and    significance    from   tl 
struggle  in  which  we  are  all  now 
The   flag   of   each   of   these   nat 
▼Ital  symtwl  of  lives  lived  with 
dire<^-tion.  In  freedom  In  the  slcht 
la  the  history  of  men  and  women 
dren.  of  little  people  and  of  greai 
stirring   deeds    and   commonplace 
finely  spun  and   closely  woven 
sign    Is    whole    and    the   clorh    of 
This  then,  is  the  flag,  our  flag  an< 
oX  all  nations  of  go<xl  will 

And.  so  It  ia  that  men  of  good  will  have 
once  again  found  themselves  draw  i  tocether 
f — =5  the  boundaries  of  the  world,  to  serve 
'ler  the  unlver.'-al  cause  of  fT<edcm  and 
dt>.t  ncy  among  pecples  and  nati>  ns  Once 
arain  our  flags  are  unfurled  to  t  ;e  bla/irig 
Winds  of  war  They  will  lead  ih'  ir  peoples 
Into  the  Are  from  which  the  cnl>i  return  Is 
the  way  of  victory 

To   all    the    people   of   the   worl( 
liberation  from  tyranny,  to  all  th 
whose  lands  are  ravaged  and 
tie.   to  all  our  valuint   brother.s  in 
message    of    the    flass    goes    ou' 
world — honor,    courage,    freedon. 
to   ccme       This   shall    be   the    ful: 
cur  pledge    the  pledge  cf  the  Unit 
to  the  peaceful  perpie  of  the  ea^t^ 
Today  the  flags  of  these  26  nat 
tocether  were  sigr(.'»torle8  of  the 
V  :^nd   wl-.lch.   by  procli 
■""^H-s^-ve'.t.   we   honor   wi 
the  United  States  en  Flag  Day  this 
more  than  they  have  ever  meant 
Heretofore  they  have  stood  sev 
ccuntries  they   symbolize      Today 
countries  they  represent  signed 
1,    iwa.   the  declaration   by  Unit 
they  hare  a  new  meaning,  a  m»^ 
Is  that  of  all  26.  a  purpose  which 
one    with  the  same  objectives 

In  wartime  the  United  Nations  stand  for 
txnlty.  without  separate  peace,  before  com- 
plete and  flnal  victory  In  peacetime  the 
nations  stand  for  a  decent  liveabl^  world  for 
all  men  everywhere 

In  the  words  of  Pres-.dent  R 
Ci^venant  with  each  other  before  a'. 
that,  having  taken  up  arms  In  the 
liberty,    we   will   not   lay   them 
liberty  Is  once  again  secure  in  th  ■ 
live  in      For  that  secur.ty  we  pra 
•ectiriiy  we  act.  now  and  evermore 
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A  .vhy  have  these  countries  banded 
tht-msel^ea  together?  It  la  to  asstire  com- 
plete victory  over  their  enemies  and  thereby 
to  assure  the  protection  of  life,  liberty.  Inde- 
pendence, and  religious  freedom,  and  to 
•preserve  human  rights  and  Justice  In  their 
own  lands  as  well  as  in  other  lands  "  This 
can  be  attained  only  by  conquering  those 
countries  in  which  human  rights  and  Justice 
are  not  so  valued. 

The  flag  of  »he  United  States  and  the  flags 
of  the  United  Nations  stand  for  many  dif- 
ferent Ideals.  Ideals  of  which  we  are  proud. 
But  those  who  follow  the  broken  cross  of 
the  Nazis,  how  can  they  be  proud? 

A  spokesman  of  modern  Germany.  Dr. 
Alfred  Rosenberg,  has  announced  that  when 
the  National  Reich  Church  Is  established. 
the  Fuehrers  book.  Mein  Kampf.  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  book  containing  the  principles 
of  the  punst  morals  under  which  the  Ger- 
man people  must  live,  and  It  and  a  sword 
Will  replace  the  Bible  and  the  cross  on  the 
altars  of  German   churches. 

Already,  since  1933.  nearly  1.500  Protestant 
ministers  in  Germany  have  been  arrested. 
Martin  Niemoeller.  Christian  martyr,  has  been 
in  a  Hitler  concentration  camp  since  July  1, 
1937  At  least  7.000  Catholic  priests  have 
been  fined.  Jailed  or  killed  by  the  Nazis. 

The  Vice  Gauleiter  of  Wuerttemberg.  In  a 
pamphlet  addressed  to  the  Hitler  Youth, 
stated:  "We  have  no  right  to  the  realization 
of  our  pretentions  to  control  Europe  until  we 
have  shown  the  courage  to  surmount,  by 
revolutionary  means  If  need  be.  the  theory 
of  the  community  of  peoples  In  Christianity 
which  has  outlived  Itself  In  the  past  2  000 
years  We  must  install  In  Its  place  a  new 
ideal  based  on  the  fundamentals  of  National 
Socialism,  a  new  confession,  universally  ac- 
cepted, which  will  exalt  the  principles  of 
racial  supremacy  and  be  founded  on  the 
power  of  strength.'" 

Would  it  be  possible  for  the  flag  of  Aus- 
tralia, of  Cuba,  of  Holland,  to  fly  over  a 
country  In  which  such  instructions  were 
given**  The  Ideals  those  flags  represent  are 
far  different  from  those  symbolized  In  the 
flag  of  the  Nazis. 

No  man  In  Germany  can  express  an  opinion 
contrary  to  those  of  the  Nazis:  That  would 
mean  Imprisonment  or  death.  Listening  to 
a  foreign  broadcast  is  punished  by  stiff  fines 
or  by  commitment  to  a  concentration  camp. 
All  publications,  organizations,  individuals. 
have  been  forced  to  coaform  to  the  Nazi 
program 

Labor  has  few  rights.  One  of  the  new  regu- 
lations Is  that  every  worklngman  must  go 
through  life  with  his  labor  passport.  He 
must  have  it  with  him  at  all  times,  this  rec- 
ord of  h:s  entire  working  experience,  com- 
plete with  comments  of  the  Nazi  officials  who 
stamp  it  And  even  those  few  rights  granted 
Germans  are  not  for  non-Nazis 

A  foreign  worker  In  Germany  recently  re- 
quested 6  days'  leave  after  working  for  6 
months.  When  he  was  given  only  3.  he 
threatened  to  take  the  case  to  the  labor  court. 
Then  the  Nazi  paper  editorialized,  saying 
that.  "We  have  the  duty  to  make  it  c'ear 
•  •  •  that  our  national  socialism  Is  not  for 
proletarians  of  all  countries.  National  social- 
ism Is  not  an  article  for  export  " 

In  other  words  the  war  the  Nazis  are  wag- 
ing is  simply  for  the  benefit  of  the  Germans. 
And  what  things  they  are  proudest  of  in  their 
national  socialism  are  not  for  others,  only  for 
themselves 

The  Nazi  flag  also  stands  for  a  new  concept, 
that  Illegitimate  motherhood  is  to  be  en- 
couraged The  Na.as  consider  women  good 
only  as  the  breeders  of  the  race,  and  those 
unfit  for  that  purpose  must  be  sterilized.  If 
mothers  do  net  try  to  make  ardent  Nazis  of 
their  children,  the  Nazis  take  the  little  ones 
away  from  them  and  condemn  them  for  what 
they  call  neglect.  The  whole  position  of 
women  In  r-:-latlcn  to  men  In  the  Nazi  Ide- 
ology can  be  summed  up  by  the  fact  that  In 
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Meln  Kampf  Hitler  devotes  only  7  lines  to 
mention  of  their  education  and  33  to  the 
education  of  boys. 

The  combined  armies  of  the  United  Nations 
are  fighting  so  that  such  principles  will  not 
dominate  the  world. 

Norwegian  flyers  patrol  Britain  and  Iceland 
and  her  troops  have  taken  part  In  Commando 
raids  on  Norway's  own  shores,  while  so  much 
as  Is  left  of  what  was  once  the  world's  fourth 
largest  merchant  marine  sails  Into  periloua 
waters,  keeping  up  the  battle  of  the  supply 
lines. 

The  Russians,  as  the  President  has  com- 
mented "have  destroyed  and  are  destroying 
more  armed  power  of  our  enemies — troops, 
planes,  tanks,  guns — than  all  the  other  United 
Nations  put  together." 

Though  50,000.000  Chinese  are  refugees,  the 
delaying  action  the  Chinese  have  fought 
against  the  Japs  has  given  time  to  us  and  to 
our  Allies,  time  to  develop  strength  to  meet 
the  foe  on  both  the  European  and  Asiatic 
battle  fronts. 

The  valiant  Dutch  Navy  fought  bravely  In 
the  battles  of  the  straits  and  today  units  of 
that  Navy  and  the  armed  forces  In  the  Dutch 
West  Indies  are  fighting  with  us  In  the  anti- 
submarine war  of  the  Caribbean. 

There  is  hardly  an  outpost  of  this  war  that 
is  not  protected  In  part  by  men  who  fight 
beneath  the  banner  of  Great  BriUln  or  of 
her  Dominions  that  make  up  the  great  com- 
monwealth of  nations.  For  a  long  while 
they  held  back  the  enemy  practically  alone. 
Each  country.  In  Its  own  way.  Is  giving  the 
best  It  can  for  the  victory  that  will  mean 
peace  for  all. 

And  now  America,  the  "arsenal  of  democ- 
racy." has  gotten  into  full  stride  and  Is  pro- 
viding arms  and  ammunition  not  only  for 
the  other  United  Nations  but  for  the  United 
States  as  well.  Our  all-out  effort,  with  the 
all-out  effort  of  the  other  25  nations,  will 
mean  an  all-out  peace. 

The  American  flag  stands  for  the  honored 
history  and  emblazoned  glory  of  the  Amer- 
ican Repu'ollc.  It  represents  the  valor  of 
Valley  Forge  and  the  bravery  of  the  Bataan 
Peninsula.  Displayed  In  its  folds  Is  the  cour- 
age of  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington,  Bull  Run 
and  Sannago,  Chateau-Thierry  and  Belleau 
Wood  It  proclaims  the  almost  superhuman 
accomplishment  of  George  Washington,  the 
foresight  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  grit  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  the  wisdom  of  James  Mon- 
roe, the  humanltarlanism  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  courage  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
scholarship  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  the  wis- 
dom, gallantry,  and  statesmanship  of  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt.  The  flag  Is  an  emblem  of 
equity  under  law  and  Justice  for  all  It 
stands  for  honorable  peace,  for  unity  of  the 
Nation,  for  the  glory  of  our  conquests,  and 
for  the  security  and  preservation  at  our  noble 
country.  The  American  flag  flown  by  the 
followers  of  freedom  is  emblematic  of  the 
hope  of  the  world.  It  stands  for  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  It  stands  for  the  promo- 
tion of  good  and  for  the  repression  of  evil. 
It  stands  for  right  over  might.  It  stands  for 
the  attainment  of  American  altruism  whose 
ideals  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  stands  for 
truth  above  deception.  It  stands  for  the 
purity  of  womanhood  and  the  protection  of 
honest  men  It  stands  for  those  who  flj:ht 
for  righteousness  and  make  no  compromise 
with  Satan.  It  is  with  this  belief  that  the 
American  people  support  their  flag  as  an  em- 
blem of  purity,  of  honesty  in  government, 
and  of  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
underprivileged 

Whether  It  is  made  of  silken  threads  or 
cotton  bunting,  or  embossed  on  paper  or 
painted  on  canvas  or  metal.  It  commands  re- 
spect, and  our  people  are  imitedly  pledged  to 
Its  protection. 

Any  sacrifices  our  Government  asks  us  to 
make  we  should  consider  essential  to  the 
winning  of  the  war.    The  giving  up  of  things 
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we  have  been  accustomed  to  seems  strange 
to  the  American  people  but  I  know  that  It 
will  be  the  spirit  of  our  people  to  accept  these 
changes  in  the  wholesome  American  way. 
Yankee  Ingenuity  and  New  England  thrift 
will  be  equal  to  the  occasion  and  if  a  simpler 
order  of  life  Is  necessary  to  win  the  war  we 
shall  meet  It  gracefully  and  try  to  turn  It  to 
our  benefit. 

The  people  who  have  come  to  this  fair  land 
either  to  escape  the  oppressions  and  Injus- 
tices of  tyrannical  rule  or  Just  to  seek  suc- 
cess In  this  land  of  opportunity,  realize  the 
beauty  of  the  generous  and  liberal  life  they 
find  here  Who  Is  it  that  has  lived  under 
the  rule  of  cruel  and  inhuman  despots,  that 
would  want  to  return  after  having  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  America? 

The  best  message  that  I  can  bring  you 
from  Washington  Is  a  quotation  from  the 
Presidents  address  to  the  Nation  delivered 
In  the  closing  days  of  last  April.  Our  gallant 
President,  who  has  the  respect  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  honest  peoples  of  the  world, 
has  so  clearly  and  so  succinctly  outlined  from 
time  to  time  the  relationship  of  our  country 
to  the  world  that  he  can  almost  be  cla.«;8ed 
a  prophet.  He  foresaw  this  conflict,  warned 
the  people  and  put  them  on  guard,  and  when 
this  bloody  conflict  was  forced  upon  us  he 
courageously  took  command  and  has  given 
to  this  country  the  leadership  that  I  confi- 
dently believe  will  in  the  end  give  a  victory 
to  us  and  our  Allies,  which  will  destroy 
tyranny,  banish  barbarism,  free  the  slaves, 
and  bring  good-will  to  men  and  peace  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

But,  my  fellow  countrymen,  the  President 
does  not  believe  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished without  hardship  and  In  that  mes- 
sage to  this  Nation  and  to  the  countries  of 
the  world,  he  epitomized  the  situation  so 
forcefully  that  I  repeat  it  to  you  at  a  time 
when  we  think  of  fiag  and  country  and  seri- 
ously devise  and  plan  ways  of  accomplishing 
their  security  and  defense.  Our  greatest 
longing  Is  for  "peace  on  earth"  and  I  agree 
with  the  President  that  to  accomplish  this 
desired  end.  the  price  we  pay  will  be  high, 
but  not  too  high.  I  quote  from  the  Presi- 
dent's message: 

"The  price  for  civilizations  must  be  paid  In 
hard  work  and  sorrow  and  blood.  The  price 
Is  not  too  high.  If  you  doubt  It,  ask  those 
millions  who  live  today  under  the  tyranny  of 
Hitlerism 

"Ask  the  workers  of  France  and  Norway, 
whipped  to  labor  by  the  lash,  whether  the 
stabilization  of  wages  Is  too  great  sacrifice. 
Ask  the  farmers  of  Poland  and  Denmark, 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  France,  looted  of  their 
livestock,  starving  while  their  own  crops  are 
stolen  from  their  land,  whether  parity  prices 
Eire  too  great  a  sacrifice. 

"Ask  the  businessmen  of  Europe,  whose 
enterprises  have  been  stolen  from  their  own- 
ers, whether  the  limitation  of  profits  and 
personal  Incomes  Is  too  great  a  sacrifice. 

■  Ask  the  women  and  children  whom  Hitler 
Is  starving  whether  the  rationing  of  tires  and 
gasoline  and  sugar  Is  too  great  a  sacrifice 

"We  do  not  have  to  ask  them  They  have 
already  given  us  their  agonized  answers. 

"This  great  war  effort  must  be  carried 
through  to  its  victorious  conclusion  by  the 
Indomitable  will  and  determination  of  the 
people 

"It  must  not  be  impeded  by  the  faint  of 
heart. 

"It  must  not  be  Impeded  by  those  who 
put  their  own  sclfi-^h  Interests  above  the 
interests  of  the  Nation. 

"It  must  not  be  Impeded  by  those  who 
pervert  honest  criticism  into  falsification  of 
fact. 

•"It  mtist  not  be  Impeded  by  self-styled 
experts  either  In  economics  or  military  prob- 
lems who  know  neither  true  figures  nor 
geography  Itself. 
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"It  must  not  be  Impeded  by  a  few  bogus 
patriots  who  use  the  sacred  freedom  of  the 
press  %o  echo  the  sentiments  of  tha  propa- 
gandists In  Tokyo  and  Berlin. 

"And.  above  all.  It  shall  not  be  Imperiled 
by  the  handful  of  noisy  traitors — betrayers  of 
America  and  of  Christianity  Itself,  would-be 
dictators  who  in  their  hearts  and  souls  have 
yielded  to  Hitlerism  and  would  have  this 
Republic  do  likewise*     •     •." 

On  this  occasion,  when  we  are  dedicating 
our  lives  and  our  Interests,  our  purposes  and 
our  activities,  to  the  future  of  America,  we 
may  well  recall  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster 
delivered  over  100  years  ago:  "Let  our  object 
be  our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  noth- 
ing but  our  country.  And.  by  the  blessing 
of  God.  may  that  country  Itself  become  a 
vast  and  splendid  monument,  not  of  oppres- 
sion and  terror  but  of  wisdom,  of  peace,  and 
of  liberty,  upon  which  the  world  may  gaze 
with  admiration  forever" 
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HON,  CEORGEL.  RADCUFFE 

^RYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  15.  1942 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE,  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  know,  yesterday  was  Flag  Day 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Lucas]  delivered  a  very  eloquent  and 
timely  address  in  Baltimore  at  the  an- 
nual Flag  Day  celebration.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iri  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  ago,  the 
flag  of  our  country  came  Into  official  existence. 
It  was  born  during  the  turbulent  days  of  the 
American  Revolution  It  was  raLsed  to  fly 
over  the  ashes  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  In 
that  flag  the  pioneers  of  a  new  world  saw  the 
promise  of  all  their  hopes,  their  dreams,  and 
aspirations. 

Since  that  eventful  hour  in  American  his- 
tory, the  Stars  and  Stripes  have  never  been 
lowered  in  the  face  of  any  foe  until  the  pagan, 
'treacherous,  and  cruel  Japanese  stabbed  us 
in  the  back  in  their  dastardly  assault  upon 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  American  and 
Philippine  forces  were  out-numbered  10  to  1 
In  that  memorable  struggle,  but  our  gallant 
American  boys,  supported  by  the  loyal  Fili- 
pino Scouts,  held  the  Peninsula  of  Bataan 
and  the  Island  of  Corregldor  for  days  and 
months. 

Indelibly  Inscribed  upKin  my  memory  is  the 
American  flag,  floating  to  the  last  ever  the 
battered  ramparts  of  the  Island  of  Corregldor. 
That  picture  Is  doubly  impressed  In  my  mind 
by  the  drama  of  those  Intrepid  God-fearing 
American  boys  going  forward,  while  the  Jap 
shells  and  bombs  feU  thickest,  to  retrieve  the 
flag  that  had  been  shot  down  by  a  Japanese 
shell  and  again  to  hoist  It  proudly  In  the  sky. 
That  typified  the  spirit  of  America,  although 
death  took  its  toll  It  was  such  Individual 
and  collective  bravery  In  that  campaign  which 
made  the  dictators  stop,  look,  and  listen. 
Those  boys  would  be  fighting  on  Bataan  and 
Corregldor  today,  if  we  had  been  able  to  run 
the  Japanese  blockade  with  implements  of 
war. 


Some  day  the  world  will  know  the  deep 
devotion  of  the  American  people  to  the  de- 
fenders of  the  siicred  soil  of  Corregldor  and 
Bataan.  Our  manlfestatlORgof  that  devo- 
tion will  come  when  Gon  IXiujElas  MacArthur 
and  his  men  return  to  the  Philippines.  Amer- 
ica Is  determined  to  avenge  that  defeat. 
Prom  the  foul  prison  camps  we  shall  tak« 
General  Wamwrlght  and  his  gallant  men. 
We  shall  liberate  the  Filipinos  made  slave* 
by  pagan  masters  Yes;  we  shall  go  turther— 
we  shall  ultimately  make  the  Pacific  para- 
dise the  rich,  abundant  abode  of  freemen 
for  which  It  was  created. 

When  the  ruthless  and  godless  Jape  struck 
treacherously  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Philip- 
pines on  a  peaceful  Sunday  morning,  they  un- 
wittingly threw  wide  the  door  of  the  vast 
Pacific  to  the  Irrestlble  waves  of  freedom  A« 
before  In  our  history,  when  "a  shot  heard 
•round  the  world"  made  this  Nation  leap  to 
arms,  the  first  t)omb  dropped  In  the  Pacific 
on  the  morning  cf  December  7  struck  a  chord 
In  the  heart  of  America  that  unified  the  Na- 
tion and  impelled  It  to  feverish  and  deter- 
mined action  It  must  have  made  the  Lib- 
erty Bell  In  Philadelphia,  split  and  worn  from 
its  service  In  our  first  struggle  for  liberty, 
vibrat*  with  righteous  anger  and  resentment. 
It  challenged  and  defied  the  march  of  free- 
dom, self-government.  Christianity,  and  civ- 
ilization. In  that  wanton  attack  on  th« 
Sabbath,  the  Japs  said  to  the  Philippines: 
"We  shall  stop  your  progress  and  deprive  you 
forever  of  your  rifhts  as  freemen  ""  In  that 
move  they  said  to  America:  "It  Is  our  purpose 
to  destroy  your  ideals,  your  beliefs,  and  your 
very  way  of  life." 

America  Is  meeting  that  challenge  Our 
wise  and  successful  maneuvers  in  the  Paclflo 
have  placed  the  blustering  imitators  of  the 
European  dictators  on  the  defensive  Con- 
servative experts  say  the  Job  is  perhaps  half 
done.  A  solemn  hour  presses  upon  us  A 
great  day  Is  about  to  unfold  unknown  glory 
for  mankind. 

Through  the  MarshaU  Islands,  beyond  Mid- 
way, over  the  Coral  Sea.  around  Pearl  Har- 
bor, above  the  clouds,  and  under  the  sea, 
we  shall  carry  the  torch  of  liberty  to  the 
Far  East.  We  shall  continue  to  strike  until 
every  outpost  In  the  broad  and  vast  Pacific 
has  felt  the  Impact  of  our  benevolent  arm. 
We  sail  forth  toward  the  heathen  lands  of 
the  enemy  with  the  symbol  of  liberty  wrapped 
securely  in  the  folds  of  Old  Glory,  and  our 
duty  to  America  and  the  world  will  not  be 
fulfilled  until  that  Ideal  has  become  the 
established  order  In  every  section  of  oriental 
civilization.  The  hundreds  of  mandated  Is- 
lands of  the  Pacific  were  given  to  the  Japs 
In  trust  under  international  agreements. 
That  trust  has  long  been  terminated,  but 
the  Japs  continue  unlawfully  in  possession  of 
them  In  our  stride,  we  shall  take  posses- 
sion, and  forcefully  evict  these  trespassers 
from  all  this  Pacific  sell 

No  nation  that  reeks  with  treachery  and 
duplicity  has  the  right  to  an  equal  standing 
In  a  family  of  nations.  Japan  must  be  and 
will  be  reduced  to  an  Impcjtent  position, 
stripped  of  all  her  military  and  naval 
strength  And  what  Is  true  cf  Japan  Is  true 
also  of  Germany  and  Italy.  And  mark  my 
word,  this  will  be  done.  Ihls  will  be  don?  be- 
cause we  are  fighting  for  a  Just  and  righteous 
cause.  We  are  fighting  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  present  cataclysm. 

Here  In  Maryland.  In  another  war  against 
Injustice,  were  the  ideals  symbolized  by  our 
flag  expressed,  when  your  own  Francis  Scott 
Key.  in  the  greate.«t  patriotic  outburst  of  all 
times,  said  in  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
"Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  It 
is  Just."  There  has  never  been  a  time  In 
our  history  when  we  fought  for  a  more  Just 
and  righteous  cause  That  Is  the  conviction 
of  the  American  people.  B?lievlng  that 
sincerely,  let  it  be  understood  that  this  nobi* 
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land  which  Ood  h»a  flren  ir?  f'   ^ 
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barians. 
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pBciflc  cr  m   Bump*.     WillTully. 
and  wi'.h  nmUce  aforethought,  the 
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tuch  lury.  courage,  and  detprmina  ion  That 
in  why  mlUlona  of  patriotic  Am(rJcana  are 
anxiously  awaiting  a  chance  to  »tr  ke  bark  at 
til©  sarajte  brute  who  has  net  tre  sUghtest 
concfpti(  n  of  International  deency  and 
honor  That  is  why  American  labo-  and  man- 
agement are  answering  the  chalWr ge  to  frie- 
docn  by  producing  tanks  and  ni'<re  tanks, 
planes  nnd  more  planes,  ship^  and  iiore  ships. 
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dictator  will  dare  stand  against  ovj  strength. 
That  is  why  loyal  Americans  are  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifJce  to  insiire  the  survival  of 
liberty  in  this  world 

Yes.  we  have  at  '.ast  come  to  a  <ull  realiza- 
tion c*  what  a  victory  by  the 
powers  would  mean  to  an  advanced  civiliza 
Hon  of  free  pt-ople  We  are  conscl^ui'  of  what 
It  would  mean  to  beccme  the  vlct 
domination,  as  we  witness  the  Horrors,  the 
brutality,  and  the  murdt  r»  infl  cted  upon 
Inoorent  peoples  by  the  bestial  jrutes  who 
•eek  to  enslave  the  world 

We  are  satisfied  with  and  pror;.  '  .r  flag 
•nd  my  flag      We  want  no  par:  aitns 

rising  sun  of  abominable  treacher>'  We 
want  no  part  of  Hitlers  swastika  ^.f  pure  ha- 
tred, blood,  and  barbart^m  We  w  int  no  part 
ol  MusaoUnl's  taaces  of  tyranny  t  nd  oppres- 
sion 

We  have  a  rlRht  to  fevl  and  to  bet  with  all 
the  force  we  possess  up^n  a  que;  tlon  which 
means  the  life  or  deatl.  of  the  ( reatest  na- 
tion under  God's  thiiilng  su-  We  have 
never   failed   In   any   war.  and  1    net 

fall  in  this  one  Howi'ver.  no  i  n-  :>hculd 
iinderest'.mate  the  strength  and  determina- 


tion of  the  enemy.  We  will  accdmpllsh  our 
objective  with  tanks,  bombers,  and  ships. 
We  can  surpass  In  production  tux  genliis  the 
entire  groxip  of  Internal .onal  outlaws  banded 
together  to  destroy  the  democracies  of  the 
earth  And  as  we  mold  our  weap<  ns  with  the 
conquering  spirit  of  the  early  jloneer.  we 
know  that  these  lethal  implcm*  nts  cf  war 
ar»  and  will  be  manned  with  America  s  finest 

i»»-  n  r  tx-lleve  that  we  are  a  decadent 
people^  Does  he  believe  that  we  are  8«jft' 
Perhaps  he  did,  but  that  et;otls:  ■  >1  monster 
has  changed  his  mind  since  c  ,i  -  have 
tfunoostraicd  their  skill,  and 
■apirlonty  over  the  perfldlou- 
time  will  come  when  our  b>  '  ~  a 
cmstrate  their  war  siiperlorr  . 
Ml  Nazu  and  the  bl.ick  Fhiru^  t  M  .~^>liul 
Tt»e  time  will  come  wht-n  we  5hi.  .  .»venge 
the  blackest  disgrace  In  all  :  .:    i...tory- 

I   refer  to  the  Nail  execut..;,  ^   t.   :y   man 
In   the   town  of   Ledice.  Crechos|ovftkia;    the 
■ending    of    th 
camps,  and  the 

ters   because   they  allegedly   gave 
the  two  gentlemen  who  murdere^  the 
man.   Rheinhard    Heydilch 
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Ke-1  :    -■'■  1  i  say  In  the  wore  t    ancis 

Sect  I  Key.  "And  where  Is  that  baiid  who  so 
vauntingiy  swore,  that  the  havoc  of  war  and 
the  battle's  confiimon.  a  home  and  a  country 
shotiid  leave  us  no  mere?  Their  blood  has 
wash  d  out  their  foul  footstep's  pollution, 
no  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  or  slave 
from  the  terror  of  fight  or  the  gloom  of  the 
grave. " 

Yes.  through  six  wars  we  have  followed  the 
8ur-8pangled  Banner  to  victory.  The  first 
Army  over  which  it  waved  comprised  only 
35  0jO  men  Little  did  that  small.  Ill- 
equipped  Army  think  that  some  day  the 
samt?  Stars  and  Stripes  would  fly  over  a  con- 
quering army  and  air  force  of  some  four  mil- 
lion and  more  men.  That  flag  now.  as  In 
Revolutionary  days,  is  a  star  ot  hope  to  con- 
quered and  en.slaved  people  In  every  part  of 
the  globe.  We  should,  therefore,  remember 
on  Vraa  Flag  Day.  as  our  Commander  in  Chief 
suggested  in  hl.s  proclamation  of  March  9, 
that  "we  are  not  flghtini^  alone.  In  this  plan- 
etary war  we  are  a  part  ol  the  great  whole;  we 
are  righting  shoulder  t^j  shoulder  with  the 
valiant  peoples  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
massed  angered  forces  of  common  hi^anlty. 
Unless  all  triumph,  all  will  fall." 

Today  we  honor  not  only  our  own  flag,  but 
the  flag  of  those  countries  who  are  fighting 
with  us.  both  In  spirit  and  in  person.  To 
those  who  fight  with  us  In  spirit  we  promise 
freedom  To  those  who  are  fighting  by  our 
Side  we  promise  our  strongest  support. 

The  United  Nations  will  win.  If  we  give  our 
soldiers  the  necessary  tools  Supplying 
weapons  for  our  boys  Is  jrour  Jcb  and  mine. 
In  order  to  give  them  the  best  In  the  quick- 
est available  time,  we  cannot  value  freedom 
too  lightly.  We  had  better  lose  our  tires,  our 
sugar,  our  ga&«jluie.  for  the  moment,  rather 
than  lose  them  forever  under  a  dictator's  rule. 
This  exigency  Is  more  Important  than  any 
local  sectional,  or  national  problem  This  is 
a  world  necessity  that  eat-s  savagely  at  our 
▼ery  existence  it  to  this  ccmpuTsion  which 
will  keep  our  flag  flvlng  in  the  spirit  of 
American  progress.  We  must  win  this  war 
for  civilization.  Otherw.se  we  are  lost 
forever 

And  when  we  win.  we  cannot  stand  still. 
Tl  e  flag  must  march  forward.  We  cannot 
recoil  into  ovc  once  complacent  shells  ai  d 
ignore  the  rest  of  the  world.  Isolationism  is 
dead  forever  Wherever  the  forces  of  dark- 
ness predominate  America  must  take  the 
]*•'  .  ".  the  establishment  of  liberty  and  law. 
W  .1  and  mtist  qualify  as  master  organizers 
and  master  builders  around  the  globe — not 
by  the  whip  and  the  lash  and  the  sword,  not 
thR  ugh  the  execution  of  thousands  of  hos- 
tages, but  through,  under,  and  by  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  as  only  a  free  people  can 
u:  derstand.  cherish,  and  administer  them. 

rh'»  forces  of  reaction  and  tyranny  must  be 
sr>  -  o  !  for  the  new  order  that  Is  in  the 
:  A-  ■  -  We  must  purge  the  world  of  military 
:  -a  .;►■  >  .  '  bestial  despots,  who  are  at- 
■,::.[  •:.*:  :  E.uikrupt  the  family  of  nauons 
:  .  ■  r.  religious,  economic  social,  and  political 
D  .ws.  Only  oy  destroying  the  weeds  of  evil 
to  the  very  ends  of  their  tendrils  can  America 
live  in  the  gret-n  fields  of  peace  America 
mu-sl  comprehend  and  adopt  this  far-reach- 
:::  :  international  viewjxunt.  If  she  is  to  pre- 
-.f.-.t  t^e  babe  in  arms  from  being  another 
\v  .!    :  Vr  ,r  victim  25  ye€U^  from  now 

I  w>;  ;.^  :  underestimate  the  cost  of  the  ac- 
complishment   of    this    objective.      I    realise 
*r.i-  .t  may  take  years  for  tbe  United  Nations 
■  in  complete  victory  and  to  work  out  a 
•  ,      :v  ,  •■     But  time,  labor,  and  money  can- 

•  :♦'  ;.-.uered  as  limit-»tion£  upon  our. 
t :' iris  lo  r»^enerate  the  world.  Treachery. 
c  .allc.tv  Irfamy  and  sJavery  must  be  ban- 
..^..  u  :r  n.  .5,'  earth  t  i  *  nt  for  all  time 
I.  t  ti  4  <i  \inerican  >>.  a;.,  irom  again  being 
-;  .i!  ^.^:■..c  upon  every  continent. 

I.ure  n;u!-i  be  a  moratorium  for  all  time  to 

come  on  the  sorrow  and  pain  brought  to  the 

I    he.,:-  _;  American  mothers  by  cold  and  cruel 
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war  The  people*  of  the  world  must  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  live,  not  to  die.  Young 
America  has  been  living  IJO  years.  Surely 
from  our  nch  and  glorioxis  experience  we  can 
give  freedom  from  fear,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion  to 
people  everywhere  who  suffer  under  the  mili- 
tary yoke  of  bondage  and  brutality. 

Years  ago.  althcuph  cur  great  President 
saw  the  present  catastrophe  approaching,  he 
said,  'I  hate  war"  Today  he  and  every 
American,  engulfed  in  the  njpst  calamitous 
war  man  has  ever  known.  stiH  bate  war  As 
we  work  and  produce  and  fight  we  vow  that 
this  war  must  be  the  last  obstacle  in  civiliza- 
tion's march  of  progress.  We  look  to  our 
Commander  In  Chief  to  lead  lis  to  complete 
victory.  We  have  unbounded  faith  in  the 
destiny  of  America  and  her  ideals.  Our 
belief  in  the  God-given  rights  of  man  is 
unshaken. 

In  the  midst  of  a  crazed,  wai-torn  world  I 
proclaim  that  the  United  Natic  ns  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  day.  Amtrica  must  be 
the  first  to  greet  the  dawn.  Slie  must  stand 
by,  and  when  the  dusk  comes  o  i  sbe  must  be 
able  to  see  silhouetted  against  he  rose  tones 
cf  the  west  Liberty's  figure  with  the  torch  of 
light  and  freedom  held  high  against  the 
horizon. 

We  must  work  to  the  end  that  liberty  shall 
reign  in  every  country.  We  must  establish  a 
world  Older  in  which  nations  can  live  side 
by  side  Ln  peace  and  pra^perLy.  We  must 
Insure  for  every  individual  the  right  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Only 
when  this  objective  is  attained  can  every 
man  appreciate  the  immortal  words  of  Scott: 
"Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
who  never  to  himself  bath  said,  this  is  my 
own,  my  native  land." 


^'    H''.n      [i-an     ^c'le^-^n    Before 
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or 

iiu.i.  THOMAS  D  ALE5ANDR0.  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES  ENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1942 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  folk  wing  address 
of  the  Honorable  Dean  Aclieson,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  on  June  2,  1942, 
at  the  auditorium  of  the  south  Interior 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C,  b'  f  ro  the 
Italian-American  rally: 

I  am  honored  In  the  Invitation  of  the 
Mazzini  Society  and  of  the  It  ilian-American 
Labor  Council,  to  address  tonight  this  Im- 
pressive  gathering  of  fellow-countrymen. 

On  this  day,  which  Is  dellcated  to  the 
memory  of  Garibaldi,  that  gieat  fighter  for 
the  freedom  of  Italy.  Americ  ans  of  Italian 
descent  are  once  more  reaffirning  their  de- 
termination to  play  their  full  part  in  the 
battle  for  American  and  v^orld  freedom. 
Once  more  a  message  of  hope  goes  across 
the  ocean — as  in  the  days  of  Giiribaldi — to  the 
Italian  people,  again  oppressed  and  prostrated 
under  foreign  domination. 

The  people  of  Italy  have  been  dragged  Into 
this  war  against  all  their  truo  Instincts  and 
Interests  by  the  blind  amblticn  of  one  man, 
and  a  small  clique  of  ad  ,-enturers  and 
"Quislings." 

Two  years  have  passed  from  the  day  when 
Mussolini  embarked  on  what  he  expected  to 
be  a  short  and  profitable  nar  adventure. 
Certainly  he  did  not  anticipate  th*'    2  years 
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after  this  declaration  of  war  en  France  and 
Britain,  he  would  find  himself  not  only  in 
the  position  of  a  despised  vassal,  but  con- 
fronted by  a  world  coalition,  which  Included 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

Our  countrymen  of  Italian  descent  know 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
did  all  that  was  In  its  power  to  prevent  the 
catastrophe  of  Italy's  intervention  In 
Hitler's  war.  This  Is  possibly  still  unknown 
to  the  Italian  people,  who  have  been  denied 
for  many  years  all  knowledge  that  did  not 
suit  the  Interests  of  their  dictator  But  the 
record  Is  clear.  It  Is  a  record  of  the  efforts  of 
this  Government  for  p>eace  and  friendship, 
and  of  the  guilt  of  the  dictator. 

In  the  spring  of  1940.  after  the  Nazis  had 
smashed  through  the  Lowlands  and  when 
France  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  President 
Roosevelt  was  Informed  by  Ambassador  Phil- 
lips that  Mussolini  had  decided  to  enter  the 
war  on  the  side  ot  Germany  The  President 
took  direct  and  personal  steps,  in  an  attempt 
to  stop  that  calamity.  He  gave  his  assurance 
that  this  Government  would  lend  its  weight 
to  seeing  that  any  agreement  which  might  be 
reached  through  negotiations  would  be  faith- 
fully executed.  Mussolini  replied  that  nego- 
tiations looking  toward  a  peaceful  settlement 
such  as  the  President  had  suggested  were 
"contrary  to  the  spirit  of  fascism"  and  that 
he  Intended  to  retain  what  he  called  his 
freedom  of  action  The  public  knows  that 
on  June  10  Mussolini  plunged  his  45.000.000 
fellow  countrymen  Into  a  disastrous  and 
futile  war 

The  record  bears  full  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  President  Roosevelt  went  to  the  limit 
of  his  efforts  to  keep  the  Italian  people  out  of 
the  war.  It  shows  the  arrogance,  conceit,  and 
folly  of  the  Fascist  dictator  who,  in  his  con- 
tempt for  peace  and  democracy,  underrated — 
to  his  sorrow — the  determination  and 
strength  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world. 

War  against  Prance,  a  nation  so  close  to 
Italy  by  common  bonds  of  culture  and  tra- 
dition, was  an  unspeakable  crime  So  was 
Mussolini's  war  against  England,  which  shat- 
tered an  old  tradrtKin  of  friendship.  Yet 
more  follies  and  crimes  were  to  come  In  the 
fall  of  1940,  Mussolini  dragged  the  Italian 
people  into  war  against  Greece,  a  land  for 
whose  Independence  Italian  patriots  had 
fouRht  and  died.  A  year  later,  Mussolini 
made  the  final  blunder,  the  declaration  of 
war  against  the  United  States,  which  had 
been  discovered  by  an  Italian,  named  alter  an 
Italian,  and  to  the  forging  of  which  into  a 
nation  millions  of  Italians  had  given  the  full 
measure  of  their  lives  and  work. 

This  catalog  of  outrages  cannot  be  Imputed 
simply  to  the  aberrations  and  miscalculations 
of  the  man  Mussolini  It  finds  Its  roots  in 
the  gospel  of  dictatorship,  unbridled  ambi- 
tion, and  contempt  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy which  have  been  from  the  very  beginning 
Identified  with  fascism. 

But  fascism  Is  not  the  product  of  the  spirit 
or  the  mind  of  the  Italian  people  or  of  the 
history  of  Italy  Not  even  all  the  dramatics 
of  Mussolini  over  20  years  could  create  that 
illusion  So  1.  is  right  that  a  clear  line  be 
drawn  between  fascism  and  the  Italian  peo- 
ple We  mi'st  see  clearly  that  Mussolinis 
Infamous  "stab  in  the  back"  of  June  1940 
was  also  a  thrust  to  the  heart  of  the  Italian 
people. 

Machlavelll — of  whom  Mussolini  pretends 
to  be  a  disciple — warned  rulers  against  enter- 
ing into  a  compact  with  a  more  powerful 
ruler.  The  penalty  that  the  Italian  dic- 
tator— and.  unfortunately,  the  Italian  peo- 
ple— have  to  pay  for  having  disregarded  that 
principle  Is  only  too  apparent  Italy  today 
finds  itself  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  mere 
appendage  to  Hitler's  empire,  and  must  live 
on  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  his  table. 
It  has  to  rely  on  the  Germans  for  industrial 
materials.      It  is  being  stripped  of  Its  agri- 


cultural resources,  and  has  to  accept  food 
rations  vastly  Inferior  to  those  of  Germany 
and  even  of  some  of  the  occupied  countries. 
Its  skilled  workers  are  being  comt^ed  out  from 
Italian  Industries,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farmers  are  taken  from  their  fields  to  sup- 
ply fodder  for  the  German  masters.  Ger- 
mans are  In  control  of  Italy — in  control  of 
economic  life,  of  administration,  of  police. 
The  common  man  of  Italy,  long  deprived 
of  his  rights,  finds  himself  helpless  and  with- 
out hope 

It  is  to  this  common  man  of  Italy  that  the 
implications  of  Mussolini's  war  against  the 
United  States  are  clearer  than  to  anybody 
else;  for  he  knows  about  America  far  more 
than  his  Fascist  rulers.  He  knows  that  the 
American  people  were  never  the  enemy,  but 
were  the  traditional  friends  of  the  Italian 
people.  Never  before  in  their  history  have 
Italy  and  the  United  States  been  at  war. 
He  looks  across  the  ocean  for  light  and  hope. 

And  so  it  was  natural  that  Americans  of 
Italian  descent  should  answer  the  challenge 
of  Mussolini's  war  in  unity  of  purpose  with 
all  other  Americans,  and  take  their  place  In 
the  front  ranks  of  the  fight  for  American 
freedom. 

The  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  these  Ameri- 
cans have  not  surprised  this  Government, 
however  much  may  have  been  the  disappoint- 
ment to  Mussolini  and  his  propaganda  ma- 
chine. For  Americans  of  Italian  descent  not 
only  stand  fully  and  unreservedly  with  Amer- 
ica, and  all  that  America  stands  for;  they 
also  realize  that  America  and  the  United 
•Nations  are  tlie  trustees  for  the  future  of 
the  land  of  their  fathers 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
made  it  clear  that  the  liberation  of  the 
Italian  and  other  peoples  from  the  military 
cliques  which  hold  them  In  their  clutches  is 
one  of  the  war  ainis  of  the  United  Nations. 
Fascism  must  be  destroyed — Mussolini  and 
his  fellow  gangsters  must  be  rooted  out.  But 
for  the  Italian  people  the  Atlantic  Charter 
furnishes  the  pledge  which  Is  essential  to 
their  restoration  to  a  free  ard  full  life — the 
enjoyment  with  all  states,  great  or  small,  vic- 
tors or  vanquished,  of  access  on  equal  terms 
to  the  trade  and  raw  materials  of  the  world. 
Without  this  access  Italy  cannot  live.  Mus- 
solini has  cut  it  off  and  chosen  to  gamble 
Instead  upon  a  va-ssal's  pickings  in  Hitler's 
new  order.  But  the  final  choice  lies  with 
the  Italian  people.  We  cannot  doubt  what 
It  will  be;  for  they  know  from  bitter  exj>eri- 
ence  the  miseries  of  the  road  along  which 
they  have  been  led.  They  know,  too.  that 
those  miseries  must  continue  with  increasing 
Intensity  until  they  destroy  the  cause  of 
them,  and  reestablish  themselves  In  the  line 
of  their  own  traditions  as  one  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  earth. 

Let  us.  all  of  us.  bend  our  every  effort  on 
the  supreme  task  which  lies  before  Uf; — to 
win  the  war.  Victory  will  make  freedom 
secure  here  In  America,  and  will  break  the 
chains  of  all  the  oppressed.  It  will  make  the 
Italian  people  once  more  the  arbiters  of  their 
own  destiny.  Victory  for  America  means 
freedom  for  Italy. 
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marks in  th-  r.T  '  T  r.rlude  the  fol- 
lowing address  ol  J.  E  .•  Hoover,  Di- 
rector, Federal  Bureau  -i  1  vestlRation, 
at  St.  John's  University  Law  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  11.  1942: 

Tempestuous  times  In  a  war-inflamed 
world  add  a  deep  note  of  seriousness  to  the 
happiness  of  your  commencement  day. 
World  events  have  deprived  you  of  the  im- 
mediate choice  of  your  life's  work  You  are 
leaving  the  yesterday  of  scholastic  life  and 
stepping  into  a  realistic  today  when  your 
Nation  is  nobly  struggling  to  maintain  all  of 
the  concepts  of  civilization  which  you  have 
taken  for  granted.  Peaceful  pursuits  for 
which  you  planned  must  be  postponed  until 
we  succeed  in  another  task — the  defeat  of 
the  destructive  forces  of  tolalitarianlam. 
You  are  being  called  to  duty  for  your  coun- 
try. You  must,  as  Americans,  answer  the 
call  to  public  service.  This  year,  Instead  of 
choosing,  you  are  chosen  for  a  crusade  to 
protect  this,  our  beloved  land,  from  the  sav- 
agery of  those  who  would  destroy  our  Ood, 
our  homes,  and  our  country 

From  the  dawn  of  civilization,  nations  have 
warred  in  order  that  humanity  might  have 
peace  and  Justice.  With  bloody  swords  and 
bludgeoning  fists,  the  aggressors  have  en- 
deavored to  stlfie  prayers  of  peace.  Through- 
out the  ages,  peaceful  peoples  have  been 
forced  to  fight  or  submit  to  tyranny. 

But  the  recurrence  of  war  should  not  dash 
all  hope,  because  there  is  an  answer.  Sci- 
ence, however.  Is  not  the  answer.  Science  a« 
applied  to  war  merely  enables  men  more 
skillfully  to  destroy  each  other.  Commerce 
cannot  supply  the  answer  Education  in  It- 
self is  not  the  answer.  Highly  educated  na- 
tions at  times  have  been  the  most  mili- 
taristic. Progress  and  civilization  are  not 
the  answer,  for  they  do  not  make  men  un- 
selfish Human  nature,  intoxicated  by  gi'eed. 
vengeance,  and  the  quest  of  power,  manu- 
facturers the  incidents  which  cause  wars. 
These  forces  of  evil  can  be  overcome  only  by 
a  superior  force  of  spiritual  development  that 
brings  Justice  to  all  peoples.  The  answer  to 
our  hope  is  a  speedy  and  decisive  victory  in 
this  war  and  a  long-lasting  peace  predicated 
upon  sound  Christian  and  democratic  prin- 
ciples 

In  the  quest  for  universal  Justice,  we  can 
hold  our  heads  high  In  the  realization  that 
America  has  never  fought  an  unjust  war. 
We  have  fought  only  to  uphold  Christian 
principles  In  order  that  America  might  live 
in  freedom  under  God.  But  now,  as  never 
before,  our  Nation  calls  us  to  a  reconsecra- 
tlon  of  our  talents,  our  energies,  and  our 
spirits.  Nothing  less  will  destroy  forever 
the  Axis  forces  and  the  pagan  evil  behind  their 
stand.  We  must  win — Justice  must  be  tri- 
umphant. Then,  we  will  have  won  the  peace 
we  lost  24  years  ago. 

Today,  we  should  benefit  from  our  mis- 
takes of  the  past  20  years  We  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  become  soft  and  compromising, 
making  concessions  to  wTong  when  inter- 
ference with  our  personal  indulgences  and 
pleasures  would  have  been  the  price  to  be 
paid  to  further  the  principles  of  democracy. 
We  Americans  allowed  the  spirit  of  Ameri- 
canism to  be  drugged  with  alien  ideologies 
planted  here  by  the  henchmen  of  foreign 
dictators  and  even  lent  our  support  to  pac;fl.st 
groups  fathered  by  these  same  henchmen  In 
their  planned  efforts  to  blind  us  to  the  real 
peril  which  faces  us.  We  can  be  peace-lovlrg 
and  yet  remain  uncompromising  Justice 
has  no  middle  ground  The  very  word  be- 
comes a  hoUow  mockery  when  it  is  compro- 
mised with  WTong.  Happily.  America  hue 
her  youth  to  depend  on  With  your  freth 
outlook  and  real  zest  for  living  you  will  accept 
the  responsibilities  which  today  are  thrust 
upon  your  capable  shoulders,  sustained  by  the 
teachings  and  examples  from  which  you  ha^-e 
benefited  here  In  the  past  few  years. 
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stanch  and  true.     Patriotism  stems  from  ne- 
cefibity  line  the  law  of  self-preservation. 

Patriotism,  translated  Into  action  for  the 
public  good,  u  a  noble  virtue — but  It  is  too 
often  the  refuge  of  scoundrels  A  false 
sci.se  of  patriotism,  like  bigotry,  leads  man 
into  treacherous  pitfalls.  Vigilantes  who 
condemn  without  knowing,  who  suspect  and 
oppress  without  cause,  become  the  tools  of 
tyranny  Even  in  times  such  as  these,  when 
there  should  be  unity  of  thought  and  con- 
cert of  action  by  liberty-Ioving  peooles  to 
strp  the  common  foe.  we  find  envy.  Jealousy, 
haired,  mr.lice.  and  even  revenge  seeking 
Justification  In  the  false  name  ot  patriotism, 
leading  neighbor  to  distrust  neighbor  with- 
out cause.  True  patriotism  unites  a  coun- 
try >  pe<  pie  in  times  of  national  peril. 

Hitler  8  much  vaunted  boast  that  he  could 
deal  with  America  when  he  chose,  and  the 
outburst  of  fatuous  egu  of  the  Japanese 
war  lord  that  he  would  dictate  peace  terras 
In  the  White  House,  show  how  mujuided 
these  enemies  of  humanity  have  been. 
True,  they  hit  first  But  we  are  only  be- 
ginning The  time  will  come  when  the 
Nazis  and  Japs  will  have  to  eat  their  words. 
.'\mer;ca  is  en  the  march.  No  dictator  can 
long  withstand  our  lerriOc  assault  once  we 
get  into  actl(.n.  But  in  fighting  Hitlerl.'m 
and  all  It  stands  for  we  still  have  the  rack- 
eteers and  the  lawless  to  battle  at  home. 
This  is  i.ot  a  new  fight;  crime  we  have  al- 
ways had. 

There  was  a  time  when  lawlessness  swept 
throui^h  the  land  like  a  pestilence.  Other- 
w.f.e  good  citizens  were  so  busy  with  their- 
golf  or  bridge  scores  that  what  was  happen- 
ing all  about  them  mattered  little.  Under- 
world alliances  beciime  so  powerful  that 
they  spread  and  grew  like  weeds  In  some 
communities,  grasping  control  of  tne  up- 
perwcrld  Every  cit.zen  paid  a  huge  tribute 
to  racketeers  and  gangsters  who  scuSed  at 
decency   in  any  form. 

Gangsters  contributed  with  a  flourish  to 
the  campaigns  cf  corrupt  political  machines. 
In  return,  they  demanded  concessions  to  op- 
erate their  ruthless  rackets  Then,  something 
haopened  One  by  one,  public-5pirited  citi- 
zens arose  in  nehtecus  indignation  They 
fearle.^jly  testified  In  criminal  cases,  they  wel- 
comed Jiiry  duty,  and  corrupt  political  ma- 
chines In  City  after  city  were  crushed  With 
this  rise  in  civic  spirit  and  shouldering  cf 
the  responsibility  of  citizenship,  came  more 
effective  law  enforcement,  and  a  stiffening  of 
the  moral  fiber  of  our  ^ople 

Le^s  than  10  years  ago  In  battling  the  kid- 
naping menare.  one  of  the  Fed-'ral  Bureau  of 
Investigations  biggest  Jobs  was  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  citizens  involved  Time 
after  time,  we  had  our  first  reports  of  kldnr.p- 
mg  and  other  crimes  from  the  underworld 
Us  If  Then  when  we  sought  the  citizens' 
ccoperatlcn,  we  were  frequently  hindered  In 
our  efforts  to  get  the  facts  This  refusal  to 
accept  civic  responsibility  definitely  aided  the 
underworld.  Had  It  not  been  for  an  ex- 
treme sense  of  gullibility  and  an  attitude  of 
apathy  on  the  part  of  too  many  citizens, 
foreign  as'ents  bv  the  hundreds  would  not 
have  flocked  to  America  to  sow  their  pc.scncus 
hates,  too  often  with  the  aid  of  American 
citizens 

We  of  the  Federal  Bureau' of  Investigation 
were  seriously  handlcappt^d  time  and  again 
by  the  obstructionist  efforts  cf  those  who  had 
been  beguiled  by  sinister  apostles  of  hate  In 
creating  confusion  and  blocking  prepared- 
ness In  many  cf  the  espionage  cases  we 
have  handled,  the  initial  Information  came 
from  persons  far  removed  from  spheres  of 
spy  activities  Even  after  the  arrests  of  ene- 
mies of  our  country,  persons  of  good  repute 
were  so  besrulled  that  they  acttjally  sought 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  in  a  useless  attempt 
to  influence  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion in  the  discharge  cf  Its  duty 

The  Nauons  call  to  duty  to  fight  on  the 
battle  fronts  also  orlugs  us  the  task  of  seeing 
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that  Justice  is  afforded  every  person,  foreign 
and  native-born.  There  are  thousands  upon 
thotisands  of  God-fearing  peop  e  who  have 
sought  cur  shores  as  a  refuge  from  tyranny 
and  oppression.  It  is  our  duty  to  protect 
those  who  have  kept  themselv  'S  above  re- 
proach Here  again,  however,  we  must  be 
realistic  The  first  duty  cf  tie  day  Is  to 
protect  our  own  homeland.  The  rights  of  all 
Americans  transcend  any  privileges  of  a  few 
who  would  destroy  our  way  of  1  fe. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  by  liberty-loving 
peoples  from  all  parts  of  the  vvorld.  Once 
they  entered  the  poru'.s  of  our  freedom  under 
law.  they  left  behind  Old  World  loyalties. 
However,  some  alien  groups  havn  endeavored 
to  transplant  foreign  cppressionf.  and  noxious 
"Isms"  to  our  ttative  soil.  Such  was  the 
mission  of  the  German- American  Bund  and 
Japanese  organizations  by  the  score.  To  them, 
America  must  say.  "You  must  live  as  Ameri- 
cans" This  applies  to  the  espousers  cf  all 
Godless  and  treacherous  "'i^ms.'"  These  brig- 
ands of  American  freedom  too  long  roamed 
at  will,  sowing  their  obnoxious  .seeds  of  hate 
and  discontent. 

The  fifth  column  of  confuslcn.  intimida- 
tion, and  destruction,  which  undermined 
many  occupied  countries  was  no  real  sur- 
prise to  some  people.  It  was  a  surprise  to  a 
populace  that  had  been  lulled  Into  a  false 
serise  of  security  by  propaganca  purveyors. 
Only  lands  that  put  vigilance  and  security 
first  have  been  saved  from  this  insidious  and 
deadly  military  weapon. 

Democracy  finds  its  level  In  the  character 
of  its  citizens.  The  heme  is  the  first  line  of 
defense  of  our  democracy.  Therefore,  you 
graduates  should  resolve  here  and  now  to 
dedicate  yourselves  to  the  task  of  preserving 
the  traditional  foundations  of  the  American 
home. 

The  home.  In  many  ways,  is  Imperiled. 
When  the  home  is  destroyed,  everything  In 
our  civilization  crashes  to  its  doom.  Satis- 
faction of  selfish  d?s;res  destroys  the  things 
of  value  In  far  too  many  homes  reverence 
of  God  does  not  exist.  Religion  and  the 
guidance  of  God  are  not  sufllciently  con- 
sidered. The  home  Is  threatened  by  a  social 
world  filled  with  frivohties  and  surrounded 
by  a  confus  on  of  silly  theories  that  disre- 
gard the  lessons  which  couragtotisly  guided 
such  stalwart  leaders  as  Washington.  Lin- 
coln. Lee.  and  a  host  of  patriots,  both  men 
and  women,  who  gave  America  its  fiber  and 
steadfast  foundation. 

When  the  home  totters,  a  nanlon  weakens. 
Every  day  It  Is  my  task  to  review  the  histories 
of  scores  who  obey  only  the  laws  of  their 
own  choosing.  Always  the  one  thing  that 
stands  out  Is  a  lack  of  moral  responsibility 
and  any  feeling  of  religious  contriction.  Tills 
Is  not  diCacult  to  understand  If  we  merely 
read  some  of  the  literature  of  writers  who 
decry  religion  and  argue  that  distance  from 
God  makes  for  happiness.  While  we  fight  for 
religious  freedr-m,  we  must  al.«o  fight  the  li- 
cense sought  by  the  atheist  ard  those  who 
ridicule,  scoff,  and  belittle  otbeis  who  would 
seek  spiritual  strength. 

The  crime  problem  is  a  problem  of  the 
home.  It  Is  a  lack  of  religlcuM  training  in 
the  home  and  the  scho..l  that  usually  breeds 
criminals.  If  this  country  e\er  hopes  to 
root  out  crime.  It  must  begin  st  the  cradle. 
It  mtist  Instill  In  the  youth  through  re- 
ligious Instruction  a  moral  sen^e.  With  al- 
most 20  percent  of  all  persons  arrested  under 
21  years  of  a^-e.  the  challenge  becomes  real. 
Present  trends  showing  an  Increase  In 
lawlessness  are  not  heartening.  Wartime 
abandon,  broken  homes,  fewer  recreational 
facilities,  greater  opportunitiet  for  Inexpe- 
rienced youth  to  earn  large  salaries  are  the 
factors  creating  the  problem  Gocd  homes 
are  the  answer.  We  can  protect  those  homes 
by  surrounding  them  with  decent  careers  cf 
public  service.  There  Is  nothlne  new  In  these 
principles,  but  there  is  a  desperate  need  today 
lor    the    practice    of    them,    earnestly    and 
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•tanchly    by  parents,  teachers,  public  oS;  ;  ..i 
and  all  Americans  worthy  of  the  name. 

While  many  of  you  who  graduate  from  this 
fine  university  here  today  will  take  yotir  place 
In  the  ranks  of  the  armed  services,  there  exist 
many  opportunities  for  others  of  you  in  the 
field  of  public  service.  It  Is  a  formidable  task 
to  preserve  the  normal,  desirable,  and  tradi- 
tional American  way  of  life  In  every  possible 
and  conceivable  matiner  during  the  period  of 
national  emergency.  Only  those  who  believe 
Implicitly  in  the  American  way  can  safely  be 
entrusted,  with  that  task  One  of  the  great- 
est threats  to  democracy  In  our  country  can 
be  the  lack  of  Interest  among  American  citi- 
zens in  their  Government  leaders  who  have 
the  power  to  decide  and  exercise  American 
policies.  True  defense  of  a  democracy  Is 
made  with  mind,  and  soul,  and  body.  Dedi- 
cate yourselves  to  a  definite  contribution  in 
your  country's  service. 

In  a  career  of  public  service,  there  will  be 
times  when  you  will  be  discouraged.  Others 
Will  gain  the  benefits,  you  will  have  the 
heartaches.  Each  decision  may  mean  new 
enemies.  The  penalties  of  public  service  are 
Ingratitude,  denunciation,  petty  Jealousies, 
unjust  accusations,  and  vicious  smears. 
There  Is  compensation,  however,  In  the 
knowledge  of  a  Job  well  done  for  a  country 
worth  serving  and  worth  saving. 

Freedom  under  law  finds  Its  highest  ex- 
pression In  America.  It  Is  the  translation  of 
high  Ideals  Into  practical  life.  Nowhere  In 
the  world  do  people  enjoy  so  many  blessings — 
spiritual  and  material — yet.  If  we  would  pre- 
serve these  we  must,  do  our  duty.  There  Is 
no  higher  calling  than  the  dedication  of  all 
of  your  talents,  all  of  your  energy,  and  all  of 
your  training  to  the  perpetuation  of  these 
precious  Ideals.  As  you  leave  this  Institution 
today,  your  goal  Is  set,  your  path  clearly 
defined.  The  challenge  Is  made,  the  burden 
is  upon  you  to  prove  your  fitness  for  the 
blessings  that  are  yours  as  Americans.  Your 
Nation  today  calls  you  to  duty — to  the  high 
calling  of  patriotic  service,  to  the  reviving  of 
traditional  homes,  and  to  the  discharge  of 
your  moral  and  civic  responsibilities.  To 
answer  this  call  means  sacrifices  which  will 
bring  great  rewards.  Physical  and  mental 
development  alone  are  not  sufBclent.  for 
without  spiritual  strength  your  lives  will  be 
thwarted  and  futile.  Our  Nation  was  or- 
dained from  on  high  and  from  on  high  comes 
our  Inspiration,  our  strength,  and  the  call  to 
service  that  has  echoed  down  the  ages,  " 
Stand  fast  In  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men,  be 
strong." 


Flag   Day.    1942 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo7iday.  June  15.  1942 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
herein  a  Flag  Day  address  delivered  June 
14,  1942,  at  the  annual  Flat,  Day  celebra- 
tion sponsored  by  the  Benevclent,  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  Lxjdge  No.  54,  of 
Lima,  Ohio. 

The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  Elks  Lodge  No. 
54,  comrades,  .md  fellow  An.ericans,  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  privilege  of  participating  in  your 
splendid  Flag  Day  celebration.  The  entire 
program  is  In  keeping  with  the  traditional 
record  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  flag 


i   r  *;.!ch  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Or- 
der    ;   FV.  -  ^  i>   :  ng  been  distinguished 

By  th«'  t..:\.v  t.ken.  the  American  Legion, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  Stares, 
and  other  veteran  organizations  have  little 
need  for  any  explanation  as  to  the  source  of 
their  patriotism,  since  the  pages  of  American 
history  are  replete  with  the  deeds  of  valor  of 
those  who  have  served  In  the  armed  forces 
during  the  various  periods  In  which  the  safety 
of  the  Nation  was  endangered. 

Finally,  the  entire  population  of  Lima  and 
vicinity  Is  to  be  warmly  commended  for  the 
great  outpouring  of  citizens-  that  manifests 
the  undying  love  and  th«  high  patriotic 
ideals  of  this  typical  American  community. 

It  Is  useless  repetition  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  history  of  the  flag  of  our  country. 
Every  school  child  has  learned  of  Its  signifi- 
cance and  the  naturalized  citizen  regards  it 
as  the  priceless  emblem  of  his  new-found 
freeoom.  But  despite  the  fact  that  we  pride 
ourselves  on  our  sense  of  appreciation  for 
the  liberties  we  enjoy  under  the  protection 
of  Old  Glory,  there  Is  the  dang;er  of  our  fall- 
ing into  human  error  by  takinj;  too  much  for 
granted  and  of  adopting  a  passive  attitude 
In  regard  to  our  respect  for  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

To  combat  this  spirit  of  smugness.  F.ag 
Week  serves  the  purpose  of  rekindling  the 
fire  of  patriotism  that  burns  In  the  heart  of 
every   true   American. 

This  year  we  have  added  reasons  for  re- 
dedicating  ourselves  to  the  Ideals  of  this 
great  Republic  which  are  so  eloquently  sym- 
bolized as  we  meditate  on  the  heroic  dei^ds 
of  American  manhood  as  th>?y  defend  our 
cherished  flag  on  every  continent  of  the 
world. 

As  we  gather  today  to  pay  a  tribute  of  love 
and  devotion  to  the  emblem  of  our  country, 
we  are  vividly  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  young  men  from  this  vicinity 
are  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  mil- 
lions of  other  freedom-loving  Americans  en- 
gaged In  the  present  conflict  as  members  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  flag  Is  unfurled  to  the  breeze 
in  Australia.  Ireland,  China.  South  America, 
and  the  southwest  Pacific.  It  proudly  waves 
in  Africa,  Russia,  Java.  Macaisar  Strait,  luid 
the  Coral  S?a,  heralding  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States  is  on  a  mission  of  world 
peace 

In  Bataan  Peninsula  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  the  flag  has  temporarily  been  re- 
placed through  the  treacherous  acts  of  a  sup- 
posedly friendly  nation — Japan.  But.  mark 
you,  this  reversal  has  only  served  to  empha- 
size the  avenging  spirit  of  America  and  the 
war  lords  of  Japan  will  pay  for  their  das- 
tardly action  a  thousand  fold.-  Yes.  In  the 
near  future  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  float 
proudly  again  over  the  Philippines,  Corregl- 
dor.  and  Bataan  Peninsula,  as  America's  an- 
swer to  the  heroic  courage  of  those  splendid 
American  heroes  who  yielding  their  lives  in 
defense  of  their  flag. 

From  the  birth  of  the  flag  165  years  ago 
to  the  present  day,  the  red,  vihite,  and  blue 
banner  of  this  Nation  has  served  as  a  symbol 
of  Justice  and  freedom.  Our  national  em- 
blem represents  a  truly  grca';  Nation  as  It 
waves  to  the  breeze  from  thousands  of  busy 
industries,  the  production  records  of  which 
are  astounding  the  whole  world.  The  broad 
stripes  of  red  symbolize  the  blood  that  was 
shed  In  freedom's  cauEC.  while  the  white 
stripes  represent  the  purity  ol  the  princlpiles 
upon  which  the  Government  was  built;  the 
background  of  blue  depicts  the  loyalty  end 
devotion  of  our  founding  fatters.  The  stars 
are  a  symbol  of  freedom,  a  principle  that  Is 
a  foreign  word  to  many  nations  cf  the  world. 
To  the  oppressed  peoples  In  every  clime 
the  American  flag  has  long  l>?en  the  banner 
of  salvation  from  the  tyrannical  rulers  that 
have  placed  them  In  bondage  and  servittide. 
Next  to  God,  It  Is  their  lone  beacon  and  only 
ray  of  hope  to  guide  them  during  these  dark 


and   troublesome   days      You    '    ■      v  ■    v    i 
ask   the  foreign-born  cltlaen   m  ■     ^    h 

naturalized  American  of  the  J.;,  .:.-•:  ::  ,  at.i 
his  heart  as  he  gained  his  citizenship  and  felt 
the  protecting  folds  of  Old  Glory  as  he  began 
life  anew  in  his  adopted  country,  if  you 
wish  to  learn  the  respect  and  reverence  the 
Stars  and  Strlpx-s  hold  In  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind 

But  do  we  Americans  fully  reallBe  the 
cherished  possession  we  have  as  a  Nation  of 
free  men?  It  is  regrettable  that  at  times  we 
fall  to  fully  appreciate  the  magnitude  and 
greatness  of  America  and  the  majesty  and 
grandeur  of  our  flag 

We  are  heirs  to  a  country  founded  upon 
sacriflces  and  American  history  is  replete 
with  the  suffering  and  privations  that  have 
been  the  common  lot  of  all  citizens  since  the 
birth  of  this  Nation. 

The  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plsrmouth  Rock  In 
1620  and  their  first  act  was  to  utter  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  Ood  for  the 
opportunity  to  reach  a  new  land  where  they 
might  begin  life  anew  and  endeavor  to  erase 
from  their  minds  the  persecution  that  drove 
them   from  their  native  land 

In  order  to  fashion  communities  out  of 
the  dense  wilderness,  the  Pilgrlni  Fathers 
were  confronted  with  a  gigantic  task  as  they 
found  savage  tribes  of  Indians  resenting  the 
white  mans  Intrusion  and.  as  a  result,  the 
pages  of  American  history  are  crimson  with 
the  blood  of  American  pioneers  shed  In  the 
Indian  wars. 

The  task  of  welding  together  the  Thirteen 
Original  Colonies  was  accompanied  by  count- 
less sacrifices  that  reveal  the  character  and 
stamina  of   our   founding   fathers. 

Every  school  child  Is  conversant  with  the 
sacrifices  of  Washington  and  his  men  as  they 
knelt  in  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge  and  im- 
plored Divine  help  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
to  which  they  had  dedicated  their  lives  With 
faith,  courage,  and  determination  they  faced 
a  difficult  task  as  the  forces  of  despair  and 
defeat  lurked  In  the  shadows.  The  Indomita- 
ble qualities  of  Washington  and  his  men 
together  with  the  countless  hardships  endured 
have  made  their  conduct  a  shining  example 
of  the  true  spirit  of  American  sacrifice 

With  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  several  States,  our  Nation  as  a  repub- 
lic took  form  and  began  to  take  Its  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Showing 
prompt  signs  of  development  due  to  the  un- 
tiring initiative  and  the  preserving  attitude 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  as  a  nation 
we  began  to  assume  real  stature  In  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
We  were  young,  progressive,  and  blessed  with 
leaders  who  were  Imbued  with  an  abiding 
faith  and  long-range  vision,  and  by  endless 
sacrifices  we  were  destined  to  expand  and 
have  our  influence  felt  throughout  the  world. 
Immediately  our  right  among  natloris  was 
challenged  when  freedom  of  the  seas  was 
denied  us,  and  the  War  of  1812  followed  as  a 
sequel  to  this  threat  to  ovir  security  as  a  Na- 
tion. That  war.  and  the  war  with  Mexico 
which  followed  In  1846,  like  every  similar 
conflict  from  the  dawn  of  creation,  exacted 
many  sacriflces  before  we  succeeded  In  main- 
taining our  rights  as  a  Nation,  and  especially 
as  determined  by  the  War  of  1812,  to  guar- 
antee our  ships  the  unbridled  right  to  sail 
the  commerce  lanes  of  the  world  unmolested 
and  under  the  protection  of  our  flag 

The  great  Civil  War  followed  the  conflict 
with  Mexico  and  shock  the  very  foundations 
of  the  Republic  as  brother  took  up  arms 
against  his  brother  in  an  effort  to  divide  the 
Union  With  prayer  and  sacrifice,  men  and 
women  united  once  again  in  the  holy  cause 
of  liberty,  and.  heeding  President  Lincoln's 
call  for  volunteers,  the  manpower  of  the 
North  responded  from  every  community  de- 
spite untold  sacrifices.  The  clarion  call — 
"the  Union  Is  In  danger"  proved  to  be  the 
only  sparkplug  needed  to  separate  the  man- 
hood of  the  North  from  their  loved  ones  as 
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the  huge  burden  of  rehabtlUallon 
XixA  threatened  to  d;«»<lve  'he 
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in,  a«  before,  the  NaUor. 
to  make  more  sarrtflcr*  T; 
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an  outpouring  ( :  :    > 
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and  malaria.  th>  A.  :.  >.^ 
In  avenging  the  insults  of  : 
cluee  of  the  war  looked  f 
and  courage  to  the  futui 
country  as  the  twentieth 
apnroaCheU 

^        ,   the  close  of   the  8p.tn:ih-Amerlcan 
V.  the  declnratlon  of  war  wi  h  Germany 

on  April  6.  1917,  America  ccntln  ied  to  grew 
as  the  country  developed  from  co%st  to  c<.>a«t. 
But  while  war  was  absent  at  diflprent  Inter- 
Tals  from  the  birth  of  the  N 
periods  known  as  panics.  1: 
of  men  were  tried  as  they  fou^:-:  cijurageously 
for  the  right  to  earn  a  living  anp  rear  their 
families  la  peace  and  security 

When   the   war   clouds  gather^   over 


rope  in  1914  and  it  was  realized  i)y  the  sink- 
ing of  the  LtuiUania  in  1917  that  the  Kaiser  s 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world  I  icluded  this 
hemisphere,  close  to  5  000  OOO  met  and  women 
donned  the  uniform  of  their  country  and 
prepared  ut  endure  sacriflct's  as  il  e  manpower 
and  resources  of  the  Nati-^n  wrr«»  peeled  with 
those  of  our  All:f  '     hctoss   the 

■eas — to  the  end  t...vi  uo  r-  •  become 
partners   In   a   common    cause  k     p   the 

light  of  Individual  freedom  b'  7  ;  g  in  the 
hearts  cf  manki:.d 

Then  came  the  Armistice  cr  '^  -  ^r  11. 
1918.  and   America  returned   '.  -t-war 

duties  of  dealing  with  the  r-'  ■  itb  of  war 
and.  at  the  same  time.  exi<..J...  ^  a  helping 
hand  anu  a  counselling  voice  tj  our  Allies 
who  had  the  same  task  to  peijform  In  re- 
8t<  ring  their  ravaged  countries 

\-  \  :  '  1  x'.th  loving  hands  dnd  In  rever- 
tz.cc  -  1:  '•' e  hurled  her  Jk"i;c1;t»r  dead,  whose 
blood  hacT  irrigated   the  rr.  '        f  Europe, 

there  was  Indelibly  lmpres>  our  hearts 

the  true  spirl*  of  sacrifice    t  ~  arrived  In 

Amerjc^n  ports,  returning  tr.(  b>dies  of 
American  youth  to  their  native  soil  In 
unison  and  with  tear-dlrr.rr-  !  •<  v^  com- 
p>*e(1  our  sorrowful  duty  tx  .1  ;..  c  ""This 
u  Mia  war  to  end  wars — it  mpst  not  hap- 
p«  ..    aija'.n!" 

With  the  traditional  faith  and  [courage  that 
had  made  us  a  mighty  nation.  w<  took  inven- 
tory of  our  resource"  and  we  beg;  n  once  more 
the  huge  ta-^k  of  converting  the  Nation  to  a 
peacetime  basis  Every  country  churchyard 
presented  ihe  spectacle  of  fresh  graves  con- 
taining the  mortal  remains  of  a  »ercentagi'  of 
the  heroes  of  19l7-18^-«  constn^it  ard  grim 
r  1-T  that   the  aacrlflces  of 

I  -    of  Washington's  and  Li 

cf  the  Span;*h-American  War   •• 
peated  in  thlj  new  chapter  of    " 
tory      Yes.  victory  again  ^ 
panlon  sacrifice,  as  the  cos;.y  j 
pad  to  preserve  the  Nation. 

Inspired  by  these  sacrifices  of 
and   Wi  men    we  hr^an  tY.e 
for  the  future      F'  .     v  ■     <. 
head  as  a  v.orIc:'* ..u<  ,iij-..  . 
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.^:.  r.ca  faced  this  new  challenge  with  a 
r.  :  -.0  will  and  a  firm  determination  to 
cope  with  this  peacetime  enemy  Depres- 
sion like  a  giant  termite  gnawed  at  the  very 
foundations  of  our  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Por  Its  companions  other  termites 
less  significant  but  as  ruthless  and  as  deadly 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  our  economic 
Ills,  ind  by  teaching  -false  philosophies  of 
government  endeavored  to  undermine  the 
structure  of   the  American    way  of  life. 

But  America  with  the  faith  of  otir  fathers 
and  despite  depression  and  Its  economic 
handicaps,  launched  a  crusade  to  vanquish 
from  our  shores  the  sinister  foreign  "Isms" 
that  sought  to  destroy  the  faith,  confidence, 
and  loya'.ty  of  every  citizen  In  his  Govern- 
ment and  Its  free  Institutions. 

True  to  America  s  conquering  spirit  and 
aided  by  the  realization  that  our  Government 
was  recognized  the  w^orld  over,  as  a  mas- 
terpiece of  statesmanship  the  130.000  000 
freedom-loving  Americans  rededlcated  them- 
selves to  the  country  that  represented  the 
greatest  political  ideal  ever  conceived  We 
had  boccme  great  through  love  of  country 
and  Willingness  to  sacrifice  our  very  lives  If 
need  be  In  defense  of  our  native  land. 

With  millions  of  aliens  clamoring  for  ad- 
mittance to  America  as  a  refuge  from  perse- 
cution and  oppression,  this  Nation  had  be- 
come famed  the  world  over  as  a  haven  where 
all  men  were  assxired  an  equal  oportunlty  to 
earn  their  own  living,  educate  their  chil- 
dren, and  walk  with  their  Lord  and  their 
God  In  their  own  way  To  achieve  this 
position  as  a  nation,  the  sacrifices  of  cur 
military  heroes  stood  revealed,  as  the  under- 
lying factor  In  our  national  development. 
Thus,  the  pioneering  spirit  of  America  that 
had  characterized  the  new-born  Nation  from 
the  days  of  the  Pilgrims  had  fashioned  a 
country  that  not  only  had  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  our  neighbors  on  the  five 
continents  but  had  established  us  as  a  world 
power 

Through  the  treachery  of  Japan,  who  on 
one  hand  professed  friendship  while  In  the 
other  hand  there  was  concealed  a  bloody 
dagger,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  morning 
of  December  7.  1941.  the  victims  of  a  das- 
tardly and  devastating  attack  by  a  supposedly 
friendly  nation  With  the  battle  cry  of  "Re- 
member the  Maine"  transformed  into  the 
ringing  challenge  "Remember  Pearl  Harbor." 
we  found  ourselves  again  Involved  In  an  all- 
out  and  total  war 

America,  true  to  her  traditions,  again  pre- 
pared to  endure  sacrifices  becatise  the  coun- 
try that  we  -evere.  respect,  and  love  was 
again  threatened  by  the  greatest  war  In  all 
history 

At  the  present  time  we  arc  locked  In  a 
death  struggle  with  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  the 
war  lords  of  Japan,  who  have  embarked  on  a 
iwogram  of  world  destruction,  as  their  hordes 
of  hardened  and  trained  soldiers  are  menac- 
ing every  country  who  refuses  to  subscribe 
to  their  phllociophy  of  government.  This  war 
la  r.o  child's  game.  It  Is  an  all-embracing 
war  Involving  mere  than  half  the  area  of 
the  entire  world  and  over  half  of  Its  popu- 
lation. Practically  all  the  resources  of  the 
whole  world  are  being  harnessed  and  used 
In  the  present  gigantic  struggle  against  the 
foef  of  mankind 

To  meet  this  death  challenge,  and  Inspired 
by  the  glorious  deeds  and  sacrifices  of  our 
military  and  naval  heroes.  America  once 
more  has  called  upon  the  youth  of  the  Nation 
as  millions  of  young  men  continue  to  answer 
the  clarion  cry  "Defend  America!" 

With  millions  under  arms  and  millions 
mo.-e  to  follow,  the  sacrifices  of  our  fore- 
fathers on  the  field  of  battle  are  being  pa- 
raded before  our  eyes  as  men  and  women  of 
America  assume  the  huge  task  that  Is  before 
them  While  the  flower  of  American  young 
manhood  defends  this  Nation  on  the  five 
continents  of  the  world  the  sacrifices  these 
patriots  are  making  are  being  shared  In  a 
measure  by  the  men  and  women  who  con- 


tinue the  battle  on  the  huine  fr  -t  V  s; 
the  word  "sacrifice"  Is  truly  Inscrlb*  :  (  :.  :he 
heart  of  every  American  worthy  of  the  name. 
As  we  look  about  us  this  splr  t  of  sacrifice 
Is  a  living  reality  as  men  and  women  go  about 
their  dally  tasks  Imbued  with  the  faith  and 
cotirage  that  have  made  Amerlci  truly  great. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  a  free  people  tl  at  causes  the 
Industries  of  the  Nation  and  'heir  falthftU 
employees  to  turn  out  thousand  ?  of  airplanes, 
tanks,  antiaircraft,  and  machlre  guns  from 
assembly  lines  that  overnight  were  converted 
to  wartime  production  It  Is  the  spirit  of 
America  that  has  produced  shlos,  rifles,  and 
ammunition  In  quantities  and  it  a  pace  that 
staggers  the  Imagination  of  the  peoples  of 

ihe  world  and  proclaims  that  Aiierlca  Is  truly 
r  great  nation. 

But  this  remarkable  feat  of  mass  produc- 
tion that  Is  astounding  the  worll  and  proving 
our  greatest  ally  in  our  fight  for  victory  is 
not  without  Its  sacrifices.  'ITie  war  has 
touched  the  lives  of  every  man  woman,  and 
child  In  America  and  their  daily  routine  is 
being  constantly  altered.  Por  .he  first  time 
In  the  history  of  our  Nation  whc  lesale  ration- 
ing programs  have  been  adopted  which  neces- 
sarily restrict  the  liberties  of  the  Indlvidusd. 
Yet  they  are  of  paramount  nee  rsslty  In  pro- 
viding our  armed  forces  with  n«  eded  military 
equipment  and  supplies  Every  phase  of 
American  life  has  been  affected  as  the  habita 
and  customs  of  the  pe<  pie  mu.-.t  conform  to 
the  urgent  demands  cf  war 

Yet  our  .sacrifices,  we  are  told,  are  only  be- 
ginning, and  in  the  words  of  Price  Admin- 
istrator Henderson,  many  more  restrlctlona 
and  on  a  vastly  larger  scale  may  be  expected 
any  moment. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  officials  of  the 
Government  that  we  will  not  only  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  the  manpover.  materials, 
and  food  supplies  In  the  pre;ient  war.  but 
that  in  the  long  run  we  are  ;olng  to  have 
to  pay  the  bill  Yet  these  sac  Iflces  that  we 
are  being  called  upon  to  end  ore  are  Insig- 
nificant compared  to  the  trial  i  and  tribtila- 
tlonfl  of  the  peoples  of  Great  Britain.  France, 
Poland.  Holland,  and  other  nations  who  have 
directly  felt  the  cruel  lash  of  the  Axis  tyrants. 
And  while  we  are  on  the  suoject  of  sacri- 
fice let  us  remember  that  a  defervlng  tribute 
should  be  paid  to  the  women  of  America 
for  the  part  they  have  played,  are  playing, 
and  win  continue  to  play  in  the  battle  for 
freedom.  The  mothers  of  America  have  gone 
down  Into  the  valley  of  the  stadow  to  bring 
forth  sturdy  sons  upon  whom  tills  Nation  now 
depends  for  Its  national  existence.  At  the 
same  time  the  wholesome  In-luence  of  the 
American  home  plays  a  huge  part  In  con- 
ditioning Industrial  workers  for  the  mam- 
moth task  they  have  In  gearing  the  wheels 
of  production  to  an  all-time  record  The 
wives  and  mothers  of  America  are  playing  a 
vital  role  In  the  prosecution  of  this  war.  and 
truly  merit  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  from 
the  lips  of  every  citizen — "God  bless  the 
women  of  America!" 

Despite  the  huge  sacrifices  necessary  to 
the  perpetuation  of  America,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  human  liberty  cannot  be  measured 
In  dollars  and  cents,  nor  in  the  denial  of  some 
commodity  6r  luxury  In  life. 

We  have  before  us  two  choices — on  one 
hand  we  have  the  self-same  sacrifices  that 
were  endured  throughout  the  entire  history 
of  our  Nation  every  time  our  flag  was  threat- 
ened. And  enduring  these  sacrifices  we  shall 
receive  as  a  just  reward  the  guarantee  of 
freedom.  Justice,  and  liberty. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  spurn  the  spiilt 
of  American  sacrifice  by  Insisting  on  living 
our  lives  In  the  same  conventional  way  to 
which  we  are  acciistomed  and.  by  so  doing, 
suffer  defeat  and  humiliation  and  become  as 
a  nation  a  mere  pawn  In  the  hands  of  Hitler 
and  his  puppets  In  Rome  and  Tokyo. 

We  are  told  by  the  military  heads  of  otir 
Goverrunent  that  during  1917-18  five  men  at 
home  were  required  during  the  World  War 
to  expend  their  full  time  and  energy  in  war- 
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time  activity  In  order  to  support  one  Amer- 
ican soldier  In  the  trenches  of  France.  Today 
modern  warfare  Is  on  a  streamlined  basis 
and  it  now  requires  the  undivided  effort  and 
support  of  18  men  at  home  to  support  1 
American  soldier  on  the  5  continents  of  the 
world  where  our  armed  forces  are  In  deadly 
combat  In  defense  of  our  flag. 

We  know  that  American  bo3rs  died  in  the 
foxholes  of  Bataan.  In  China,  and  elsewhere 
because  of  lack  of  food.  Bleep,  and  military 
equipment.  No  true  American  wants  to  have 
the  blood  of  any  American  soldier  on  his 
hands  through  failure  to  lespond  to  the  call 
for  sacrifice  In  this  hour  of  national  peril. 
When  we  are  asked  to  observe  rationing  pro- 
grams of  gasoline,  sugar,  and  countless  com- 
modities that  are  certain  to  be  rationed  at  a 
moment's  notice,  let  us  remember  the  spirit 
of  American  sacrifice  and  that  our  denial  of 
some  luxury  In  life  may  be  the  means  of 
assuring  the  safe  return  to  some  American 
mother  of  that  son  who  at  this  moment  Is 
guarding  our  cherished  fiag  on  the  far-flung 
battle  fronts  In  this  titanic  world  struggle 

Chlsclers  and  grumblers  are  foreign  to  the 
American  spirit  of  sa'^rlfice.  When  the  urge 
arises  to  find  fault  with  seme  rationing  pro- 
gram, let  us  truthfully  ask  ourselves.  Am  I 
one  of  those  18  men  at  home  who  Is  being 
faithful  to  the  trust  and  confidence  reposed 
in  me  by  some  American  soldier,  sailor,  or 
marine? 

While  the  average  American  citizen  is  bend- 
ing every  effort  to  cooperate  In  the  all-out 
war  effort,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  an  organ- 
ized effort  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
people  cf  America  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  guise  of  aiding  the  national 
defense  program  of  the  Nation,  smear  artists 
have  arisen  throughout  the  Nation  who  are 
laboring  day  and  night  to  destroy  the  public's 
respect  and  confidence  In  their  duly  elected 
representatives. 

As  we  take  an  Inventory  of  our  na- 
tional greatness  and  meditate  on  our  individ- 
ual obligations  as  free  citizens  in  the  great- 
est country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  feel  I 
could  be  charged  with  neglect  of  my  patriotic 
duty  as  a  Member  of  Congress  were  I  to 
remain  silent  and  not  Join  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  Samuel  Ratburn.  of  Texas,  when 
he  expressed  concern  during  a  recent  com- 
mencement address  at  Muhlenberg  College 
over  the  fact  that  "in  certain  quarters  there 
Is  a  studied  effort  to  destroy  the  faith  and 
confidence  cf  the  American  people  in  their 
elected  representatives." 

The  smear  campaign,  which  Is  being  vigor- 
ously waged  throughout  the  Nation,  gives 
every  evidence  of  a  carefully  planned  attack 
on  the  constitutional  guaranty  that  the 
American  people — and  they  alone — have  the 
Inalienable  right  to  decide  the  character  and 
ability  of  those  who  shall  represent  them  In 
the  Halls  o;  Congre  s.  This  scurrilous  move- 
ment Is  hcaied  by  individuals  whose  lives 
have  been  de\oted  to  espousing  radical  doc- 
trines, and  so  violent  has  been  their  indi- 
vidual views  that  In  many  cases  not  only  has 
the  Dies  committee  publicly  branded  them  as 
being  guilty  of  harboring  and  fostering  un- 
American  principles,  but  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  In  several  specific  cases  has 
deemed  It  prudent  not  only  to  compile  confi- 
dential Information  but  to  constantly  shadow 
them  In  their  dally  activities.  This  hand  of 
so-called  patriots  comprises  political  theorists 
opposed  to  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  has  as  their  tedfellows  Commu- 
nists and  plnksters  of  every  known  hue. 
They  have  seized  upon  the  present  national 
crisis  in  the  same  fashion  as  they  attempted 
during  depression  days  to  u.?e  the  critical 
situation  as  an  effective  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue their  Insidious  assault  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  by  the  frenzied 
effort  now  In  progress  to  destroy  the  faith  and 
confidence  of  the  American  people  In  their 
elected  representatives. 


In  the  same  bnath  these  puiveyors  of  for- 
eign Isms  seek  to  Intimidate  every  Memb<;r 
of  Congress  by  forcing  him  to  abandon  his 
God-given  right  to  use  his  own  conscience  as 
his  guide  In  determining  legislative  matters 
so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

Should  such  a  sinister  force  succeed  In  free 
America,  you  will  witness  the  disintegration 
and  collapse  of  this  glorious  Republic  because 
of  such  Hitler-like  tactics. 

But  thank  God  the  American  people  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  being  so  easily  deceived, 
but  Instead  accept  the  age-old  truth  of  tlie 
words  of  the  immortal  Lincoln:  "You  can 
fool  seme  of  the  people  all  of  iJie  time,  and 
all  of  the  pe?^e  some  of  the  time,  but  you 
cannot  fool  all  cf  the  people  ai:  the  time  " 

These  foreign  ideologists  who  are  hell-bent 
on  destroying  CongIe.■^s  see  m  their  actum 
that  should  such  an  accomjjlishment  be 
achieved  they  would  complete  the  first  sttp 
In  regimenting  the  people  of  America.  Like 
giant  termites  and  operating  under  the  clotik 
of  alleged  patriotism  they  seek  to  undermine 
a  mighty  bulwark  of  the  Constitution — the 
right  of  the  American  people  to  exercise  their 
voting  franchise  every  2  years  In  delermin- 
Int  who  shall  be  their  elected  Representa- 
tives m  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mark  you,  that  If  such  a  diabolical  scheme 
Is  perpetrated  on  the  American  people,  the 
flaming  torch  of  freedom  tiiat  has  fallen  from 
the  hands  of  our  departed  heroes  will  he 
extinguished  and  the  sacrifices  of  American 
men  and  women  since  the  birth  of  our  Nation 
will  have  become  empty  and  meaningless. 
We  shall  no  longer  enjoy  the  freedom  and 
liberties  so  gallantly  preserved  to  us  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Therefore,  we  should,  not  alone  on  this 
patriotic  occasion  but  during  every  hour  of 
our  lives,  remember  with  the  consciousness 
of  national  pride,  that  we  are  custodians  of 
a  priceless  herltag"  In  receiving  from  the  de- 
fenders of  our  Nation  a  country  that  is 
steeped  in  glorious  traditions  and  universally 
known  as  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave  because  of  the  untold  sacriflces 
of  those  to  whom  love  of  country  Is  the  high- 
est expression  of  noble  patriotism 

Before  the  sunset  of  this  day,  let  each  of 
us  examine  his  own  conscience,  and  as  the 
shades  of  night  descend  upon  this  great  Na- 
tion and  cast  Its  veil  of  darkness  over  our 
homes  and  community,  let  us  from  a  heart 
filled  wltl.  gratitude  resolve  In  all  sincerity 
that  we  will  put  on  the  armor  of  sacrifice 
and  thus  be  able  to  say  In  blessed  memory  to 
the  pioneers  and  defenders  of  America — and  in 
rebuke  to  those  who  would  poison  our  na- 
tional blood  stream  with  the  virulent  doc- 
trines of  foreign  philosophies  of  government, 
thank  God.  1  have  kept  the  faith.  I  am  one 
of  the  18  who  Is  doing  his  share  to  support 
those  American  patriots  now  waging  a  death 
struggle  with  the  foes  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom, so  that  the  rays  of  light  and  happiness 
emanating  from  the  lamp  of  liberty  shall 
never  be  extinguished;  but  Id  truth  shall 
continue  to  burn  brighter,  and  as  long  as  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  remain  unfurled  to  a  war- 
torn  worlo  as  the  living  symbol  of  Justice  and 
freedom. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  15,  1942 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  script 
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of  a  program  concerning  the  pay  of  em- 
ployees in  the  Government  service,  uhich 
was  broadcast  over  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  on  June  H,  1942.  and  in 
which  Mr,  William  Green  and  I  partici- 
pated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANNOtTNcia.  From  WOL.  in  Wa;^hlngton, 
D.  C  .  Mutual  presents  a  discussion  by  Mr. 
William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  Senator  Robtst  M. 
La  Foixrrt,  Jr..  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  problems 
facing  the  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  In  the  present  w.ir  emer- 
gency. The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Mr. 
Green. 

Mr.  Green  We,  the  people  of  the  Unltrd 
States,  are  the  world's  largett  employer.  •  We 
have  hired  more  than  a  million  and  a  ha'.f 
men  and  women  to  serve  our  needs  This 
gre&t  army  cf  civilian  workers  operates  our 
Government  for  us  In  accordance  with  the 
democratic  decisions  of  the  electcjrale  Re- 
gardless of  which  political  party  Is  in  power, 
these  workers  remain  on  the  Job  year  In  nnd 
year  out  performing  the  countles.s  nece-sary 
tasks  which  make  our  Federal  Government 
function  efficiently.  The  letter  carriers  \.ho 
deliver  the  mail  to  our  dcxir.  the  postal  clerks 
and  railway-mall  workers  who  prepare  It  for 
delivery,  the  typists  In  hundreds  of  Govern- 
ment offices,  the  clerks,  lawyers,  laborers, 
technicians,  navy-yard  workers,  census  tak- 
ers. O  men.  tax  collectc^rs.  mine  Inspectors, 
public-health  nurses,  secret -service  men.  ste- 
nographers, and  thousands  of  other  v.tal 
workers,  from  the  bulldlng-trades  mechanic 
strengthening  our  fortifications  In  Panama  to 
the  weather  observer  on  an  Oregon  mountain, 
all  of  them  contribute  to  the  welfare  and 
well-being  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
These  men  and  women  are  giving  faithful, 
heroic  service  to  their  country  They  do  not 
have  soft,  easy  Jobs,  nor  do  they  receive  high 
pay  Our  Government  should  be  a  model 
employer  It  cannot  qualify  as  such  today. 
Government  employees  are  required  to  woik 
harder,  to  put  In  longer  hovirs,  and  they  re- 
ceive less  pay  than  those  performing  com- 
parable services  In  private  Industry 

This  is  especially  true  now,  when  the  duties 
of  the  Federal  Government's  civilian  workers 
have  been  multiplied  and  made  much  mora 
onerous  by  the  pre.ssure  of  the  war 

In  fact,  the  situation  of  the  great  mrjorlty 
of  Government  employ.'es  Is  becoming  des- 
perate The  cost  of  living  has  skyrocketed. 
yet  their  pay  in  many  Instances  Is  still  the 
same  as  they  received  15  and  25  years  ago. 
Despite  their  trying  conditions,  the  civilian 
workers  of  the  Federal  Government  have  no 
means  of  cA)lalning  Immediate  relief.  They 
cannot  go  to  the  head  of  a  department  and 
demand  a  wage  Increase  because  the  depart- 
ment heaci  has  no  authority  to  grant  It. 
They  cannot  exercise  any  form  of  economic 
pressure  against  the  Government.  Their 
only  recourse  Is  to  go  before  Congress,  stata 
their  case  and  ask  for  legislation  to  correct 
injustices. 

This  they  have  new  done  through  the 
unions  of  Government  workers  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  La'Dor.  Thesa 
unions  met  In  conference  and  formulated  an 
emergency  relief  measure  which  has  been 
Intn.duced  In  Congress  by  Representative 
Robert  R/.mspeck.  of  C»eorgla  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  civilian 
employees  cf  the  United  States  Gc-vernment 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  l*e  paid  an 
annual  »300  bonus  to  help  them  meet  rapidly 
rising  expenses  To  dLscuas  this  bill  on  lt« 
merits  we  have  Invited  here  tonight  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Members  of  CongresB, 
United  States  Senator  Robert  M  La  Foixttte, 
Jb,  May  1  ask  you  now,  Senator,  what  you 
think  of  the  Ram^peck  bill? 

Senator  La  Follette  I  would  say,  first,  Mr. 
Green,  tha,  the  Ramspeck  bill  offers  a  eimplo 
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Mrd  dlwct  uppw^ch  tow«rd  th^  solution  of 
an  ur|(<>itt  prubiem.  I  fr^l  thtit  the  public 
|(rnrr»llv  U  not  as  famillAr  m  t  might  b« 
e  cund  '      •  fn- 

»"  ,  jy-  ment 
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yr\  we  Bre  pnTinff  MUriM  mhichlin  the  Irw- 
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her*  in  W  •   ;-     r  oflJce  em- 

p;i>)rt-s  have  itrt  i>  rrquiiiU  lu  »  rlc  all  night 
•t    their   deviM   on   cccasions    iii  ce   the    »ar 


The 

of  riv 
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ir  .11  lu  till 

di  ;  .'    armed 

In^rnisrd  prrductton  «o  essential 

Tlctory      The    Government    emp  loyces    have 

done  their  duty  cheerfvilly  and  etliently   but 

many  d  them  hi»ve  gnne  t 

ai  <i   hiwv"    biiu  for  the  I  . 

■:  ndl'ird  that  they  c«ut 

ou  :  pay 

Nut  ts  this  all.  Many  thcusa^d^  of  Gov- 
rr!im»nt  emplcyeea  Uvlng  in 
Washington  have  been  tiati&Ierted  to  o'her 
citits  In  order  to  make  rtioin  fir  the  lunux 
cf    *ar    wiir)t«T»    Into    fho    Natums    Capiiai. 
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Incurred  ether 

tjp  friends  ana ..;    .; 

Tel  thew  transffra  cl  large 
•cconip;i*hed  wiih  wiUlng  cocptraUcn"  fr'.ra 
the  Government  einplc^yv^ca  aRt  :ted  becau>e 
!  AlUed  their  sacrifice  woulc! 

r.  .5  war  eflrrt 

N  w.  I  D' Ueve  the  Ra:n;^pecli  till  Is  one  way 
that  the  pc'.ple  ol  our  coiintry  crin  g.ve  some 
Immeti.jti:  assist ance  to  their  public  scrvar.ts 
At  the  suiiie  lime  the  Governmei  I  will  b<rneflt 
because  men  and  wumen  wicl 
from  worry  can  and  will  give 
■rrvice 

Of  course  thi."'  emergency  boufis  bill  la  only 
•  •  rr.pcrary  expedient      It  will 

exuting  inequities,  nor  cin  It  serve  as 
a  .,  .  „-range  solution  for  the  wace  problems 
of  Government  workers  But 
Oov«'rnn>ent  wirkers  cannot  wkit  while  the 
Sti;dies  required  dr  more  elabtT  ite  legi&iation 
a  ide.  so  I  can  say  t*i  you.  M     Green,  that 

I  r  the  prompt  adoption  of    he  Ramspeck 

bill 

Mr  GazsN  Thank  you.  Sen^.or  I  know 
that  a  great  many  other  Menibeis  of  Congrrsfi 
ahare  the  views  you  have  iu^i  linpressed  In 
fact,  the  only  objections  I  have  iei.rd  against 
1'  •  ;i  are  ba-cd  on  flnancul  c  nsideiatk.ns. 
b  pe»^ple  ih:-.k  this  p  an  w  luld  cost  the 

Co-.t.r.racnt  ton  n.uch  Our  cstur.a  es  Indi- 
cate That  the  probable  ct^i  would  be  ab-jut 
$600,000,000  Now.  that  is  a  lot  of  mcney.  but 
It  is  only  a  trifle  compared  w 
Government  is  spending  these  days  for  vari- 
ous war  BCtlTities  And  these  unds  will  be 
to  widely  spread  and  divided  imo  such  smail, 
Inaividual  amounts  that  there  i>  no  dang.r. 
In  mv  "p  ni'in    of  aggravatinc  iMflatlon      The 
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need  ne  money  to  pay  for  the 
life,  cot  for  f.mcy  frl!  s  Furthermore.  I  be- 
Ut^e  there  Is  a  precedent  for  tii  is  legislation. 
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of  a  bonus  bill  for  the  Governn  ents  civilian 
employees  in  the  last  w>ir  T!  at  bill  pro- 
Tided  for  »340  additional 
tlon  But  the  plight  of  Gii»v 
••9  ttdtv  Is  more  s*rtou»  th 
Bince  Pearl  H.^rtxjr.  living  c^^6l3 
nice  than  15  percent.  That  s 
•  pay  cut  of   that   amount   lor 
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Government  workers.  h««  aaked  Congress  to 
adopt  a  bill  granting  time-and-a-half  over- 
time pay  to  the  hundred*  of  thousands  of 
Federal  employe**  who  do  not  receive  extra 
pay  for  ov.  rtlme  now  What  do  you  think 
of  the  Pre#ldenf8  propoeal? 

Senator  La  FouLrm  I  am  heartily  In 
favor  of  It  It  Is  only  simple  Justice  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  Slates  to  grant 
to  Its  own  employees  the  same  rights  which 
It  compels  employers  In  private  Industry  to 
accord  to  workers  Under  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Act.  ei  iployers  engaged  In  interstate 
commerce  are  required  to  pay  time  and  a  half 
for  hours  in  excess  of  eght  In  one  day  or 
forty  In  a  week  I  consider  it  a  travesty  on 
Jtistice  for  the  Government  to  a^k  other  em- 
ployers to  dc  what  It  is  not  doing  Itself  A 
large  percentage  of  Government  employees 
who  ma^t  work  loiitrer  hours  since  the  war 
are  not  getting  a  sinizle  penny  for  this  serv- 
ice Unless  this  cor.dltlcn  Is  remtd  ed  Im- 
mediately and  the  pay  of  Government  woik- 
ers  Is  lifted  to  a  level  commensiirate  with  the 
scales  prevailing  m  priva'e  induftry.  the  in- 
evitable result  will  be  that  the  Government 
may  lose  many  of  its  best  emnloyees  One 
could  hardly  blame  them  f"r  seeking  employ- 
m-^nt  elsewhere  under  better  conditions 

Mr  Green  I  agree  with  vou  thcronghlv 
Senator  La  Fou^ittk  But  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  two  points  m  connec-  ■ 
tlon  with  this  overtime  bill  It  must  not  be 
considered  as  a  substitute  for  the  bonus  bill 
There  Is  no  real  connection  between  the 
two  mearures  Overt  me  Is  not  someth  ng 
that  Government  workers  con  count  on  as  a 
steady  thing  It  u<-  not  equ  valent  to  an  In- 
crcMse  In  pav  by  any  means.  Unless  Con- 
gress adepts  the  Ramspeck  bill.  Government 
workers  will  still  have  no  real  assurance  of 
being  able  to  meet  their  living  costs  The 
second  point  I  w;sh  to  call  attention  to  is 
the  method  of  computing  overtime  Some 
G"vernment  cffic.a'.s  already  are  trying  to 
suhstltut?-  time  and  one-terth  for  time  and 
a  half  There  Is  a  rather  complicated  process 
Involved  in  brlngine;  this  about.  I  will  try 
to  explain  it.  Government  employees  an? 
paid  on  an  annual  basis  In  order  to  deter- 
mine what  the  overtime  rate  shall  be  it  is 
first  necessary  to  establish  from  the  yearly 
pay  what  the  hourly  rate  is.  This  should  be 
done  by  dividing  the  yearly  pay  by  the  ac- 
tual number  of  working  aa\-s  per  year  ai  d 
then  by  eleht  for  the  8-hour  day  How- 
ever, some  Government  off.ciaLs  are  trying  to 
divide  the  yearly  pay  of  their  emplovees  by 
360  days,  although  no  employee  works  that 
many  days  in  a  year  By  this  subterfuge, 
these  narrow-minded  administrators  are  try- 
ing to  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  President 
Rocs.'velt  in  recommending  overtime  pay  for 
all  Government  employees 

Senator  La  Folletti;  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  not  approve  any  such  scheme  Of 
course,  employees  In  the  Government  service 
do  not  work  360  out  of  the  365  days  In  the 
year,  and  their  overtime  rates  should  by  no 
means  be  computed  on  thafbasis  It  Is  ab- 
surd on  Its  face,  and  I  am  surpr.sed  that  any 
Government  administrator  should  propose  it. 
Mr  Green  Thank  you.  Senator  La  Follette. 
In  behalf  of  the  million  and  a  half  G.iv- 
ernment  employees.  I  wi^h  to  express  ap- 
preciation of  your  sympathetic  and  friendly 
interest  In  their  problems 

The  civilian  workers  of  the  United  States 
Government  are  doing  their  share  to  win  the 
war.  They  are  not  complaining  about  trifles, 
nor  are  they  asking  anything  unreasonable 
They  have  responded  to  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  s  war  emergency  with  a  skill  and  eCa- 
clency  that  deserves  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. They  appeal  to  the  people  of  this 
country  net  for  special  favors  but  for  simple 
Justice  and  the  opportunity  to  give  even 
greater  service  In  the  critical  days  ahead  for 
vic'iir%' 

.\NN      N  5K    Y3U  have  just  heard  a  dlscus- 
s.  •:■.-'    ;---  fc'.rr:'.:;    ••:    cir.-'.-^yeea    of    the 
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this  program  were  Senator  Robert  M  La  Fol- 
lette, Jr ,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  This  broadcast  orl^lnnled  in  the 
studios  of  WOL,  Washington.  D  C.  and  was 
announced  by  Jay  Caldwell 
This  Is  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  S>-8iem. 
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OIXEbATi.    »auM    ALAsKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1942 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
29.  Delegate  King,  of  Hawaii,  Commis- 
sioner Pagan,  of  Pu^to  Rico,  and  I  ap- 
peared before  a  subcommittee  cf  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, which  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  iS.  2412)  to  provide  benefits  for  the 
injury,  disability,  death,  or  enemy  deten- 
tion of  civilians,  and  for  the  prevention 
and  relief  of  civilian  distress  arising  cut 
of  the  present  war,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  bill  as  originally  drafted,  while  it 
did  not  exclude  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  from  its 
benefits,  provided  that  those  areas  should 
be  subject  to  special  regulations  and  that 
the  residents  thereof  would  not  enjoy  the 
general  provisions  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation which  applied  only  to  the  several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  is  no  justification  in  such  general 
legislation  in  putting  the  States  and  the 
District  cf  Columbia  in  one  category  and 
the  Territories  in  another.  The  commit- 
tee saw  the  justice  of  our  contentions, 
and  the  bill,  when  reported  cut  to  the 
Senate,  was  amended  accordingly. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearings.  Senator 
PippER,  who  acted  as  chairman,  permit- 
ted us  to  file  statements  of  our  positions. 
Following  is  copy  of  my  letter  dated  May 
29,  addressed  to  Senator  Pepper: 

Mat  29,  1942. 
Hon    Claude  Pepper. 

Acting  Chatrman,  Committee  on 
Education   and   Later, 

Untied  States  Senate, 

Washtng:cn.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Pepper:  May  I  first  tell  you 
how  keenly  sen.^lble  I  am  of  your  courtesy 
m  permitting  Delegate  King.  Ccmm  ssioner 
Pac.an,  and  myself  to  address  the  committee 
this  morning  with  respect  to  the  bill.  S  2412, 
and  also  to  submit  written  statements 

The  positions  of  the  Territories  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  are  identical  Both  are  organised 
Territories.  With  respect  to  Alaska.  It  was 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  Ra^mussen  v  United 
States  (197  U  S  Repts  516)  (decided  In 
the  year  1905 »  that  the  citizens  of  Alaska 
enjoyei  the  benefit  and  protection  of  all  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Constitution.  In 
the  Rasmussen  case,  it  was  held  to  be  beyond 
the  power  of  Congress  to  provide  for  trials 
cf  criminal  cases  by  Juries  composed  of  six 
persons  in  the  face  cf  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision requiring  a  common  law  Jury  of  12 

Later,  by  the  act  of  August  24.  1912  (title 
48.  sec  23.  U  8.  C.)  Congress  provided  that 
"the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  the  laws  thereof  which  are  not  locally  In- 
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applicable  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  within  said  Territory  as  elsewhere  In 
the  United  States  ' 

Alaska  Is  subject  to  all  Internal-revenue 
laws  Imposed  upon  citizens  of  the  United 
States  anywhere  All  customs  laws  apply 
the  same  In  Alaska  as  they  do  elsewhere  In 
the  United  States  In  fact,  the  citizens  of 
Alaska  are  not  exempt  directly  or  Indirectly 
from  any  tax  or  obligation  to  which  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  reside  in  the 
States  are  subject.  The  same  Is,  of  course, 
equally  true  with  respect  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  reside  in  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  and  other  laws 
with  relation  to  the  military  and  naval  forces 
cf  the  United  States  apply  to  the  two  Terri- 
tories and  with  the  same  force  and  effect  that 
they  do  In  the  48  States  and  the  District  cf 
Columbia.  In  World  War  No  1  Alaska  had 
the  distinction  of  furnishing  more  men  to  the 
armed  services  In  proportion  to  population 
than  any  State,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
same  will  be  true,  and  probably  is  true  at  the 
prestnt  time,  with  respect  to  the  present  war 
Ala5ka  has  a  fully  organized  social-security 
system  working  In  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral system.  In  fact.  Ala.«;ka  paid  old-age  pen- 
sions long  before  any  such  system  was  In 
effect  In  the  States.  Alaska  being  a  pioneer 
in  that,  as  In  other  respects  The  Territory 
has  an  adequate  administrative  organization 
to  take  care  of  such  matters  as  the  payment 
of  old-age  pensions,  unemployment  compen- 
sation, and  other  usual  features  of  social 
security. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
has  civUlan-defonse  organizations  extending 
all  over  the  Territory.  There  Is  no  lack  of 
administrative  competence  with  regard  to 
civilian  defense 

I  urge  upon  the  committee  that  the  bill 
be  amended  by  Including  the  Territories  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  within  the  definition  of 
the  term  "United  States"  as  stated  ip  title 
IV.  section  401  As  the  bill  Is  now  written, 
the  term  "United  States"  embraces  only  the 
several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Territories  are  necessarily  excluded. 
There  is  no  -eason,  either  constitutionally 
or  administratively,  why  the  Territories  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  should  not  be  treated  Just 
the  same  as  the  States. 

It   may    be   said    that    Alaska    and   Hawaii 
can  be  taken  care  of  under  the  provisions  of 
title  I.  section  101  (e).  which  appears  on  pi.ge 
4  of  the  committee  print  of  May  16.  1942     I 
vigorously  object  to  the  making  of  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  reside  in  Alaska  and  these  who  re- 
side in  the  several  States,  and  I  submit  that 
there  Is  no  Jtist  cause  for  making  any  such 
distinction     Our  standard  of  living  in  Alaska 
Is  quite  as  high  as  the  standard  of  living  gen- 
erally   In    the    several    States.     In    fact,    the 
standard   of    living    In    Alaska   will    compare 
lavorably,  In  my  Judgment,  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living  to  be  found  In  the  States. 
The  wage  scale  in  Alaska  Is  at  least  as  high 
as  the  wage  scale  In  the  States,  and  In  many 
Instances  somewhat  higher.    The  cost  of  liv- 
ing In  Alaska  Is  anywhere  from  25  to  100  per- 
cent higher  than  the  cost  cf  living  In   the 
States.     To  now  say  that  Alaska  Is  not  de- 
serving of  being  embraced   with   the   States 
under  the  general  terms  of  a  law  of  Congress, 
but  must  depend  upon  the  Judgment — or  the 
whim  or  caprice — of  administrative  action,  is 
reminiscent,  to  my  mind,  of  the  sentiments 
which  were  entertained  by  King  George  UI 
and  Lord  North  with  regard  to  our  ancestors 
of  Revolutionary  days. 

While  it  may  not  be  directly  relevent  to  the 
present  discussion,  may  I  Invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Alaska  Is  an  asset  to  the  United 
States  and  not  a  liability.  Its  trade  value  to 
the  Nation  over  the  years  Is  simply  enormous. 
Most  ol  the  great  Industries  ol   Alaska*   ure 


owned  by  stockholders  who  reside  In  the  I 
Slates,  and  consequently  the  profits  derived 
from  those  industries — and  at  times  they  have 
been  fantastic — have  flowed  In  a  steady  stream 
out  of  Alaska  and  Into  the  States.  The  last 
available  statement  of  the  commerce  of 
Alaska  covers  the  calendar  year  1940.  and  it 
shows  commerce  In-bound  to  Alaska  of  more 
than  148,000.000  in  value,  and  out-bound  com- 
merce in  excess  of  $61,000,000  in  value  Un- 
der other  circumstances  such  a  condition 
ml'/ht  mean  high  prosperity  for  the  actual 
residents  of  Alaska,  but  under  the  unique 
conditions  existing  in  the  Territory,  with  the 
principal  great  Industries  owned  by  citizens 
residing  In  the  States,  the  volume  and  flow  of 
commerce  above  Indicated  means  that  Alaska 
is  making  a  contribution  to  the  Nation  of 
wealth  that  is  simply  enormous  In  amount. 

But  whether  Alaska  is  an  ayset  or  a  lia- 
bility. I  Insist  that  upon  basic  principles  of 
constitutional  and  free  government  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  should  be  accorded  pre- 
cisely the  same  treatment  which  Is  given  to 
the    several    States 

It  is  not  my  desire,  by  omitting  mention  of 
Puerto  Rico,  to  express  any  opposition  to  the 
inclusion  of  Puerto  Rico  with  the  Territories 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  with  the  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  In  the  general 
terms  of  the  proposed  legislation,  but  I  am 
not  Intimately  familiar  with  the  legislative 
and  constitutional  position  of  Puerto  Rico 
and.  therefore,  I  leave  the  exposition  of  the 
cause  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  able  hands  of 
Commissioner  Pac'in  who  was  present  at  the 
hearing 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ANTHONT    J.    DiMOND. 

Delegate. 
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HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  15,  1942 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  pamphlet  containing  an 
address  delivered  by  MaJ.  C.  A.  Bach,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  to  the  officers 
graduating  at  Fort  Sheridan  in  1918. 
The  address  was  considered  so  useful  for 
the  instruction  of  officers  in  the  handling 
of  men  that  the  Marine  Corps  had  it  re- 
printed in  pamphlet  form  in  order  that  it 
might  be  distributed  among  the  officers 
of  the  Corps.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
together  with  the  foreword. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  is  the  soldier's  analysis  of  how  to  be  a 
leader — the  farewell  Instructions  given  to  the 
student-officers  at  the  Second  Training  Camp 
at  Fort  Sheridan  by  MaJ  C.  A.  Bach,  a 
quiet,  unassuming  Army  officer  acting  as  an 
instructor  at  the  camp.  This  address  to  the 
men  commissioned  as  officers  In  his  Iwttallon 
should  be  read  by  every  young  officer  in  the 
Army  and  every  private  soldier  and  non- 
commissioned officer  as  well.  It  is  the  best 
composition  on  the  subject  of  Leadership 
ever  recorded. 

The  reserve  officers  in  Major  Bach's  bat- 
talion were  so  carried  away  by  the  speech  that 


they  besieged  the  major  for  copies  i!     t   <:    y 
could  take  with  them  into  the  Artnx    .     i:     <  - 
read.    The  Waco  (Texas)  Daily  Tinit     li         ; 
hearing  of  the  great  interest  arou-sev;  .     .1 

a  copy  of  the  address  and,  with  the  ui  ,.. .  ...; 

of  Col.  James  R   Ryan,  published  the  speech 
in  full  on  Sunday.  January  27.  1918. 

Major  Bach  entered  military  life  through 
the  National  Guard  going  out  as  an  en  .  t 
man  in  the  Tlilrteenth  Mlnneaota  Inl«: 
When  the  regiment  was  sent  to  the  Philip- 
pines young  Bach  went  along  as  a  sergeant. 
He  Was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  In  th« 
Thirty-sixth  United  States  Volunteer  Infan- 
try. He  then  went  Into  the  Regular  Estab- 
lishment as  a  first  lieutenant  lu  the  Seventh 
Cavalry  and  advanced  grade  by  grade  to  hl« 
majority. 

ADDRESS  BT  MAJ.  C    A     l.Ai  ii 

In  a  short  time  each  of  you  men  will  control 
the  lives  of  a  certain  number  of  other  men. 
You  will  have  In  your  charge  loyal  but  un- 
trained citizens,  who  look  to  you  for  instruc- 
tion and  guidance. 

Your  word  will  be  their  law  Your  most 
casual  remark  will  be  remembered.  Ycur 
mannerism  will  be  ajjed.  Your  clothing,  your 
carriage,  your  vocabulary,  your  manner  of 
command  will  be  Imitated. 

When  you  Join  your  organization  you  will 
find  there  a  willing  body  of  men  who  ask 
from  you  nothing  more  than  the  qualitlea 
that  will  command  their  respect,  their  loyalty, 
and   their  obedience. 

They  are  perfectly  ready  and  eager  to  follow 
you  so  long  as  you  can  convince  them  that 
you  have  those  qualities  When  the  time 
comes  that  they  are  satisfied  you  do  not 
possess  them  you  might  as  well  kiss  yourself 
good-bye  Your  usefulness  In  that  organiza- 
tion Is  at  an  end. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  society,  the  world 
may  be  divided  Into  leaders  and  followers. 
The  professions  have  their  leaders,  the  finan- 
cial world  has  Its  leaders.  We  have  religious 
leaders,  and  political  leaders,  and  society  lead- 
ers. In  all  this  leadership  It  is  difficult.  If 
not  impossible,  to  separate  from  the  element 
of  pure  leadership  that  selfish  element  of 
personal  gain  or  advantage  to  the  individual, 
without  which  such  leadership  would  lose  Its 
value 

It  Is  in  the  military  service  only,  where 
men  freely  sacrifice  their  lives  for  a  faith, 
where  men  are  willing  to  suffer  and  die  for 
the  right  or  the  prevention  of  a  great  wrong, 
that  we  can  hope  to  realize  leadership  in  its 
most  exalted  and  disinterested  sense.  There- 
fore, when  I  say  leadership.  I  mean  military 
leadership. 

In  a  few  days  the  great  mass  of  you  men 
will  receive  commissions  as  officers  These 
commissions  will  not  make  you  leaders;  they 
win  merely  make  you  officers.  They  will  place 
you  In  a  position  where  you  can  become  lead- 
ers if  you  possess  the  proper  attributes  But 
you  must  make  good — not  bo  much  with  the 
men  over  you  as  with  the  men  under  you. 

Men  must  and  wlil  follow  Into  battle  offi- 
cers Vho  are  not  leaders,  but  the  driving 
power  behind  these  men  Is  not  enthus  asm 
but  disciplined  They  go  with  doubt  and  trem- 
bling, and  with  an  awful  fear  tugging  at 
the-.r  heartstrings  that  prompts  the  unspoken 
question,  "What  will  he  do   next?" 

Such  men  obey  the  letter  of  their  orders 
but  no  more.  Of  devotion  to  their  comman- 
der, of  exalted  enthusiasm  which  scorns  per- 
sonal risk,  of  their  self-sacrifice  to  Insure  his 
personal  safety,  they  know  nothing  Their 
legs  carry  them  forward  because  their  brain 
and  their  training  tell  them  they  must  go. 
Their  spirit  does  not  go  with  them 

Great  results  are  not  achieved  by  cold, 
passive,  unrei-ponsive  soldiers.  They  don't 
go  very  far  and  they  stop  as  soon  as  they 
can.  Leadership  not  only  demands  but  re- 
ceive* the  willing,  unhesiuting,  unfallermg 
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ob«ll*ncf    I'  i   l.n-»lty  of  othT 
devotion    •;   '"     *    •    cause    U".>:i      >■    •  lie 

time  coen«*  .«  I<..low  Ihrir  Ui.-r  ai.^u  i;ng 
to  hell  and  bmck  again  iX  nec«^(ar> 

You  will  %ati  yc  ur»elves:  "C  Just  what. 
then,  dijea  leadrrsh'p  lonaut'  *^hat  niuat  I 
do  to  become  a  leader?  What  are  the  ai- 
tnimtes  of  leadership .  and  h.  i  can  I  cul- 
tivate them?" 

Leaderslitp  la  a  compoai'^  nf  »  numljcr  of 
q'ialiue*      Among     the     ::  :.poru»nt     I 

would  Hat  aeir-coufidence.  ;■.  r^  Ascendency. 
aelf->acr'.nce,  paternal u«m,  faimep.  Initiative. 
deci.Mon    dignity,  courage 

Len   ni*  diacu»«  theae  with   y  »u   In   detail 

S*-lf-«oiifldrnce    results.    llr«"  fxact 

knowledg*:  »cond.  the  abiluy  .:;.--  ..at 
knowledge;  and  third,  the  feeii  n<  ul  superi- 
ority over  others  that  naturalU  f  .i:  "x-s  AW 
ttoeae  give  the  ufflcer  p<)iae 

To   lead,   you   must    knew — >    ^ 
•II    your    men    some    of    the    t: 
can't  do  it  all  the  time 


\! 


eon  fide  nce^lri  an  ofBoor  u. 

and    he    must    kiiow 


■ne.    but    you 

».  '1  not  have 

knows  his 

___ _  It    from    the 

ground  up 

The  officer  should  know  mor«j  about  paper 
work  than  his  first  sergeant  i  nd  crmpany 
clerk  put  together;  he  shoulc  know  more 
about  messing  than  his  mess  S(  r^eant;  more 
ab<nit  diseasen  of  the  hrrse  tl>an  his  troop 
farrier  He  shr.uid  be  at  leaJt  4^  good  a  shot 
•s  any  man  tn  hi*  crmpany 

If  the  officer  does  not  know  J  and  demon- 
■trat.-s  the  fact  that  he  does  not  know,  it  Is 
entirely  human  for  the  sold;  ?r  to  mv  to 
himself.  "To  hell  with  him  He  doesn't  know 
as  much  about  this  as  I  do  •  aid  calmy  dis- 
r         1   the  Instructions  receive  1 

re  is  no  subetl'ute  for  ac^urare  knowl 

edi^e       Become    so    well    ■ 

Will  hunt  you  up  to  a.sk  (. 
brother  officers  will  say  to  one 
Smith— he  knows  " 

And    not    only    should    each 
thoroughly  the  dxuies  of  his  c 
he  should  Jtudy  those  of  the  tiko  grades  next 
above   him      A    twofold    benefit    attaches    to 
this      He   prepares  himself  fcr 
may  fall  to  his  lot  at  any  time 


be  further  gains  a  broader  vlfBrpolnl  which 
enables  him  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for 
the  isfuanoe  of  orders  und  Joi^i  mere  Intel 
Ilgently  in  their  execution 

Not  only  must  the  officer  kno#  but  he  must 
be  able  to  put  what  he  knt  i  s  Into  gram- 
(  n;      lnt«'resting     forceful 

r       •    learn   to  stand  on   his  f^et  and 
Without  embarrassmer  • 

I  am  told  thRt   In  Br:t    ';    •( 
student   cfflct 

minute  talks  ^.i.  a;.y  -ujjtct  ;h 
That    la    excellent    practice 
clearly   one    must    think    clear 
logical   thinking  expresses   itae  f    tn    definite 
positive  orders 

Wl.ile  self -confidence  i*  •    • 
Inn   mor»    ■     i      •.    ur  me:      :t 
over  thetn  :?  d  u-*d  upon   ■ 
are  the  better  man      To  >  . 
this  aj«cfndancy  you  mii.- 
physlcal   vitality   and   er.dur 
force 

You   must   have    y  u:   <   f 
that     even   tr      ..h     ;     r  ,•   .. 
stiff.  >-cu  w''.;  ;:-  .'!■  ^.^    A  :• 
•o  much    ,-     i       '.'       (     ;; 


•     -ty    orde' 

yi  ur  t!:f;;tal  C0iu1  ' 
jvitt  men  in  a  f.ir  ^ 
In  gam».^n  or  r 
ar'ise  to  try  your  tt  r 
ness  .  -    ; .  r- 

you  "  r!y  r*  -.'^f  ;-.i; 
to  be  m  r^  ■ :  j*-  i: 
«•*"  '"r^.d  1  ':  :■  c-  *. 
r  K  .. :    aiitTWara 
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duties  which 
during  battle; 


Engll.sh        He 
peak 

■  :::  '-  imps 
•     ver    10- 
.ly  chocxfe 
I'or    to    speak 
y.    and    clear. 
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A  el]   tn   band 
1    t>e   scared 

F  T  If  vou  by 
:    I   'reni- 
:  '  x;  :  tv-sion. 
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,»        •■    .'  iid   never  ap»loglze    to   his 

men.  auo  an  ctacer  should  never  be  guUty 
of  an  act  for  wh:ch  hia  sense  of  Jusuce  tella 
hun  he  should  apologize. 

Another  element  in  gaining  moral  ascend- 
smcy  lies  In  the  poaseaBion  of  enough  phys- 
ical vitality  and  endurance  to  withstand  the 
hardships  to  which  you  and  your  men  are 
subjected,  and  a  dauntless  spirit  that  en- 
ables you.  net  only  to  accept  them  cheerfully 
but  to  minimize   their   magnitude 

Make  light  of  ycur  Uoublee.  belittle  your 
trials,  and  you  will  help  vitally  to  build  up 
withm  ycur  organization  an  eeprit  whose 
value  m  time  cf  stress  cannot  be  measured. 
Moral  force  la  the  third  element  In  gaining 
moral  ascendancy  To  exert  moral  force  you 
mu^t  live  clean,  you  must  have  sufficient 
brain  power  to  see  the  right  and  the  will 
to  do  right 

Be  an  example  to  your  men.  An  officer 
can  be  a  power  for  good  or  a  power  for  evil. 
Don't  preach  to  them — that  will  be  worse 
than  useless  Live  the  kind  of  life  you  would 
have  them  lead,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
pee  the  number  that  will   imitate  you 

A  loud-mouthed  profane  captain  who  Is 
careloss  of  his  personal  appearance  will  have 
a  loud-mouthed,  profane,  dirty  company  Re- 
member what  I  tell  ycu  Your  company  will 
be  the  reflection  of  yourself  II  you  have  a 
rotten  company  tt  will  be  because  you  are  a 
rotten  captain 

Self -sacrifice  Is  essential  to  leadership 
You  will  give,  give  all  the  time  You  will 
give  of  yourself  physically,  lor  the  longest 
hours,  the  haraest  work,  and  the  greatest  re- 
sponsibility Is  the  lot  of  the  captain  He  la 
the  first  man  up  in  the  morning  and  the  "last 
man  In  at  nipht.  He  works  while  others  sleep 
You  will  give  of  yourself  mentally.  In  sym- 
pathy and  appreciation  for  the  troubles  of 
men  in  your  charge  This  one's  mother  has 
died,  and  that  one  has  lost  all  his  savings  In  a 
bank  failure  They  may  desire  help,  but  more 
than  anything  else  they  desire  sympathy 

Don't  make  the  mistake  cf  turning  such 
men  down  with  the  stat-ment  that  you  have 
troubles  of  your  own.  for  every  time  that  you 
do  you  knock  a  stone  out  of  the  foundation  of 
your  house 

Your  men  are  your  foundation,  and  your 
hou.'^e  leadership  will  tumble  about  your  ears 
unless  It  rests  securely  upon  them 

Finally,  you  will  give  of  your  own  slender 
financial  resources.  Ycu  will  frequently 
spend  your  money  to  conserve  the  health  and 
well-being  of  your  men  or  to  assist  them  when 
In  trouble  Generally  you  get  your  money 
back  Very  Infrequently  you  must  charge  It 
to  profit   and  loss 

When  I  say  that  paternalism  Is  essential  to 
leadership  I  use  the  term  In  Its  better  sense 
I  do  not  now  refer  to  that  form  of  paternal- 
Ism  which  robs  men  of  Initiative,  self-reliance, 
and  self-respect.  I  refer  to  the  paternalism 
that  manifests  Itself  In  a  watchful  care  for  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  those  In  your  charge. 
Soldiers  are  much  like  children  Ycu  must 
.s^-  ■  I'  they  have  shelter,  food,  and  clothirg. 
ti.,  Dt  '.  that  your  utmost  efforts  can  provide. 
You  must  be  far  more  solicitous  of  their  com- 
fort than  cf  your  own.  You  must  see  that 
they  have  food  to  eat  before  you  think  of 
your  own;  that  they  have  each  as  good  a  bed 
as  can  be  provided  before  you  consider  where 
ycu  will  sleep  Ycu  must  look  after  their 
health.  You  must  conserve  their  strength  by 
not  demanding  needless  exertion  or  tiseless 
labor 

And  by  doing  all  these  things  you  are 
hr>,rhlng  life  into  what  would  be  otherwise 
i  ere  machine  Ynu  are  creating  a  scul  In 
V  :r  organlzatlcr.  '^;■^■  '^^  "  ir  ■  'he  mass 
r'-<;  nd  to  you  as  !;..-i.k:r:  . ;  A>r-  one  man. 
.A     1    ■:  at  Is  esprit. 

\        I  if^"  V   -ir  ,  r!?iir.-.7.;itii^n  has  this  esprit 
y    ',:  *...  *a.-;--    .;.   ;   ;:.e  ...    ruing  and  discover 


that  the  tables  have  been  turned;  that  In- 
stead of  your  constantly  locking  out  for 
them,  they  have,  without  even  a  hint  from 
you,  taken  up  the  task  of  looking  out  for  you. 
You  will  find  that  a  detail  la  always  there  to 
see  that  yotu  tent.  If  you  have  one.  Is 
promptly  pitched;  that  the  most  and  the 
cleanest  bedding  Is  brought  to  your  tent;  that 
from  some  mysterious  source  two  eggs  have 
been  added  to  your  supper  when  no  one  else 
has  any.  that  an  extra  man  Is  helping  your 
men  give  your  horse  a  Bupergrooming:  that 
your  wishes  are  antlcipted;  that  every  man 
Is  "Johnny  on  the  spot."  And  then  you  have 
arr;ved 

Fairness  Is  another  element  without  which 
leadership  can  neither  be  built  up  nor  main- 
tained There  must  be.  first,  that  fairness 
which  treats  all  men  Justly  I  do  not  say 
alike,  for  you  cannot  treat  all  men  alike— 
that  would  be  assuming  that  all  men  are  cut 
from  the  same  piece;  that  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  Individuality  or  a  personal  equation. 
You  cannot  treat  all  men  alike;  a  punlsh- 
j^ment  that  would  be  dismissed  by  one  man 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  Is  mental 
anguish  for  another  A  company  commander 
who  for  a  given  offense  has  a  standard  pun- 
ishment that  applies  to  all  is  either  too  Indo- 
lent or  too  stupid  to  study  the  personality 
of  his  men.  In  his  cajse  Justice  Is  certainly 
blind 

Study  your  men  as  carefully  as  a  surgeon 
studies  a  dlfflcult  case.  And  when  you  are 
sure  of  your  diagnosis  apply  the  remedy.  And 
remember  that  you  apply  the  remedy  to  eSect 
a  cure,  not  merely  to  see  the  victim  squirm. 
It  may  t>e  necessary  to  cut  deep,  but  when 
you  are  satisfied  as  to  your  diagnoais  don't 
^be  divided  from  your  purpose  by  any  false 
sympathy  for  the  patient. 

Hand  in  hand  with  fairness  In  awarding 
punishment  walks  fairness  In  giving  credit. 
Everybody  hates  a  htunan  hog. 

When  one  of  your  men  has  accomplished 
an  especially  creditable  piece  of  work  see  that 
he  gets  the  proper  reward.  Turn  heaven  and 
earth  upside  down  to  get  it  for  hira.  Dont 
try  to  take  it  away  from  him  and  hog  It  for 
yourself  You  may  do  this  and  get  away  with 
It.  but  you  have  lost  the  respect  and  loyalty 
of  your  men.  Sooner  or  later  your  brother 
officer  will  hear  of  it  and  shun  you  like  a 
leper  In  war  there  Is  glory  enough  for  all. 
Give  the  man  under  you  his  due.  The  man 
who  always  takes  and  never  gives  Is  not  a 
leader     He  is  a  parasite. 

There  Is  another  kind  of  fairness — that 
which  will  prevent  an  officer  from  abusing  the 
privileges  of  his  rank  When  you  exact  re- 
spect from  soldiers  be  sure  you  treat  them 
with  equal  respect  Build  up  their  manhood 
and  self-respect  Don't  try  to  pull  It  down. 
For  an  officer  to  be  overbearing  and  In- 
sulting In  the  treatment  of  enlisted  men 
Is  the  ect  of  a  coward  He  ties  the  man 
to  a  tree  with  the  ropes  of  discipline  and 
then  strikes  hlra  In  the  face,  knowing  full 
well    that    the   man   cannot  strike    back. 

Consideration,  courtesy,  and  resjject  from 
officers  toward  enlisted  men  are  not  incom- 
patible with  discipline  They  are  parts  of 
our  discipline.  Without  Initiative  and  de- 
cision no  man  can  exjject  to  lead. 

In  maneuvers  you  will  frequently  see.  when 
an  emergency  arises,  certain  men  calmly  give 
Instant  orders  which  later,  on  analysis,  prove 
to  be.  if  not  exactly  the  right  thing,  very 
nearly  the  right  thing  to  have  done.  You 
will  see  other  men  in  emergency  become 
badly  rattled;  their  brains  refuse  to  work, 
or  they  give  a  hasty  order,  revoke  It;  give 
another,  revoke  that;  in  short,  show  every 
indication  of  being  In  a  blue  funk. 

Regarding  the  first  man  you  may  say: 
"That  man  Is  a  genius.  He  hasn't  had  time 
to  reason  this  thing  out.   He  aM:t5  intuitively." 
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Forget  It.  "Genius  Is  merely  the  capacity  for 
taking  infinite  pains."  The  man  who  was 
ready  is  the  man  who  has  prepared  himself. 
He  has  studied  beforehand  the  possible  sit- 
uation that  might  arise,  he  has  made  tenta- 
tive plans  covering  such  situations.  When 
he  Is  confronted  by  the  emergency  he  Is  ready 
to  meet  It. 

He  must  have  sufficient  mental  alertness  to 
appreciate  the  problem  that  confronts  him 
and  the  power  of  quick  reaMjnlng  to  deter- 
mine what  changes  vxe  necessary  in  his  al- 
ready formulated  plan.  He  must  have  also 
the  decision  to  order  the  execution  and  st.ck 
to  his  orders 

Any  reasonable  order  In  an  emergency  is 
better  than  no  order.  The  situation  Is  there. 
Meet  it.  It  Is  better  to  do  something  and 
do  the  wrong  thing  than  to  hesitate,  hunt 
around  for  the  right  thing  to  do  and  wind 
up  by  doing  nothing  at  all.  And.  having 
decided  on  a  line  of  action,  stick  to  it. 
Don't  vacillate  Men  have  no  confidence  In 
a'    officer  who  doesn't  know  his  own  mind. 

Occasionally  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
meet  a  situation  which  no  reasonable  human 
being  could  anticipate.  If  you  have  prepared 
yourself  to  meet  other  emergencies  which  you 
could  anticipate  the  mental  training  you 
have  thereby  gained  will  enable  you  to  act 
promptly  and  with  calmness. 

You  must  frequently  act  without  orders 
from  higher  authority.  Time  will  not  per- 
mit you  to  wait  for  them.  Here  again  enters 
the  Importance  of  studying  the  work  of  offi- 
cers above  you.  If  you  have  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  entire  situation  and  can  form 
ar  idea  of  the  general  plan  of  your  superiors, 
that  and  your  previous  emergency  training 
win  enable  you  to  determine  that  the  respon- 
sibility Is  yours  and  to  Issue  the  necessary 
orders  without  delay 

The  element  of  personal  dignity  Is  impor- 
tant In  military  leadership.  Be  the  friend  of 
your  men.  but  do  not  become  their  intimate. 
Your  men  should  stand  in  awe  of  you — not 
lear.  If  your  men  presume  to  become  fa- 
miliar, it  Is  your  fault,  not  theirs.  Your 
actions  have  encouraged  them  to  do  so. 

And.  above  all  things,  don't  cheapen  your- 
self by  courting  their  friendship  or  currying 
their  favor.  They  will  despise  you  for  It. 
If  you  are  worthy  of  their  loyalty  and  respect 
and  devotion,  they  will  surely  give  all  these 
without  asking.  If  you  are  not,  nothing  that 
you  can  do  will  win  them. 

And  then  I  would  mention  courage.  Moral 
courage  ycu  need  as  well  as  physical  cour- 
age— that  kind  of  moral  courage  which  en- 
ables you  to  adhere  without  faltering  to  a 
determined  course  of  action  which  your  Judg- 
ment has  indicated  as  the  one  best  suited  to 
secure  the  desired  results. 

Every  time  you  change  your  orders  without 
obvious  reason  you  weaken  your  authority 
and  Impair  the  confidence  of  your  men.  Have 
the  moral  courage  to  stand  by  your  order 
and  see  it  through. 

Moral  coiarage  further  demands  that  you 
asstime  the  responsibility  for  your  own  acts. 
If  your  subordinates  have  loyally  carried  out 
your  orders  and  the  movement  you  directed  Is 
a  failure,  the  failure  Is  yours,  not  theirs. 
Yours  would  have  been  the  honor  had  It 
been  successful.  Take  the  blame  if  It  results 
in  di&aster  E>3n't  try  to  shift  it  to  a  sub- 
ordinate and  make  him  the  goat.  That  Is  a 
cowardly  act. 

Furthermore,  you  will  need  moral  courage 
to  determine  the  fate  of  those  under  you. 
You  will  frequently  be  called  upon  for  recom- 
mendations for  the  promotion  or  demotion  of 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  in  your 
immediate  command. 

Keep  clearly  In  mind  your  personal  Integrity 
and  the  duty  you  owe  your  country.  Do  not 
let  yourself  be  deflected  from  a  strict  sense 
of  Justice  by  feeling  of  personal  friendship. 
If  your  own  brother  Is  your  second  lieutenant, 


and  you  find  him  unfit  to  hold  his  commis- 
sion, eliminate  him.  If' you  don't  your  lack 
of  moral  courage  may  result  In  the  loss  of 
valuable  lives 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  called  upon 
for  a  recommendation  concerning  a  man 
whom,  for  personal  reasons  you  thoroughly 
dislike,  do  not  fall  to  do  him  full  Justice. 
Remember  that  your  aim  Is  the  general  good. 
not  the  satisfaction  of  an  Individual  grudge. 

I  am  taking  It  for  grr.nted  that  you  have 
physical  courage.  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
necessary  that  is.  Courage  Is  more  than 
bravery.  Bravery  is  fearlessness — the  absence 
of  fear.  The  merest  dolt  may  be  brave,  be- 
cause he  lacks  the  mentality  to  appreciate 
his  danger;  he  doesn't  know  enough  to  be 
afraid 

Courage,  however,  Is  that  firmness  of  spirit, 
that  moral  backbone,  which,  while  fully  ap- 
preciating the  danger  Involved,  nevertheless 
goes  on  with  the  undertaking  Bravery  Is 
physical;  courage  Is  mental  and  moral  You 
may  be  cold  all  over;  your  hands  may  trem- 
ble; your  legs  may  quake;  your  knees  be  ready 
to  give  way — that  is  fear.  If,  nevertheless, 
you  go  forward;  if  In  spite  of  this  physical 
defection  you  continue  to  lead  your  men 
against  the  enemy,  you  have  courage.  The 
physical  manifestations  of  fear  will  pass  away. 
You  may  never  experience  them  but  once. 
They  are  the  "buck  fever"  of  the  hunter  who 
tries  to  shoot  his  first  deer  You  must  not 
give  way  to  them. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  while  taking  a 
course  in  demolitions,  the  class  of  which  I 
was  a  member  was  handling  dynamite  The 
Instructor  said  regarding  Its  manipulation: 
"I  must  caution  you  gentlemen  to  be  care- 
ful In  the  u.=e  of  the.se  exp'isives  One  man 
has  but  one  accident"  And  so  I  would 
caution  you.  If  you  give  way  to  the  fear 
that  will  doubtless  beset  you  In  your  first 
action,  if  you  show  the  white  feather.  If 
you  let  your  men  go  forward  while  you  hunt 
a  shell  crater,  you  will  never  again  have  the 
opportunity  of  leading  those  men 

Use  Judgment  In  calling  on  your  men  for 
display  of  physical  courage  or  bravery  Don't 
ask  any  man  to  go  where  you  would  not  go 
yourself.  If  your  common  sense  tells  you 
that  the  place  Is  too  dangerous  for  you  to 
venture  into,  then  It  Is  too  dangerous  for 
him  Y'ou  know  his  life  Is  as  valuable  to  him 
as  yours  Is  to  you. 

Occasionally  some  of  your  men  must  be 
exposed  to  danger  which  you  cannot  share. 
A  message  must  be  taken  across  a  fire-swept 
zone  You  call  for  volunteers.  If  your 
men  know  you  and  know  that  you  are  "right" 
you  will  never  lack  volunteers,  for  they  will 
know  your  heart  Is  in  your  work,  that  you 
are  giving  your  country  the  best  you  have, 
that  you  would  willingly  carry  the  message 
yourself  if  you  could.  Your  example  and 
enthusiasm  will  have  Inspired  them. 

And,  lastly.  If  you  aspire  to  leadership,  I 
would  urge  you  to  study  men. 

Get  under  their  skins  and  find  out  what 
Is  Inside.  Some  men  are  quite  different  from 
what  they  appear  to  be  on  the  surface.  De- 
termine the  workings  of  their  minds. 

Much  of  Gen  Robert  E.  Lees  success  as  a 
leader  may  be  a.scribed  to  his  ability  as  a 
psvchologist  He  knew  most  of  his  op- 
ponents from  West  Point  days,  knew  the 
workings  of  their  minds,  and  he  believed  that 
they  would  do  certain  things  under  certain 
circumstances.  In  nearly  every  case  he  was 
able  to  anticipate  their  movements  and  blork 
the  execution. 

You  cannot  know  your  opponent  In  this 
war  in  the  same  way.  But  you  can  know 
your  own  men  You  can  study  each  to  de- 
termine wherein  lies  his  strength  and  his 
weakness;  which  man  can  be  relied  upon 
to   the   last   gasp   and   which   cannot. 

Know  your  men;  know  your  business;  know 
yourself. 


Tiie  Pos.tman'j.  Pav 


EXTENSION  '  F  !:■  \:,-\;:k- 
HON   GORDON  C.ANFIELD 

or    NfW    .'EK.'-l  Y 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEhTTATIVBS 

Monday.  June  15.  1942 

Mr.  CANFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker— 

For  what  he  does,  the  postman  la  one  of 
the  poorest  paid  oi  all  public  servants  He 
has  always  deserved  better  of  his  Oovem- 
ment — 

writes  the  Herald-News  of  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Since  1925  the  postman's  wages  have 
remained  the  same.  There  is  widespread 
feeling  among  the  people  he  is  entitled 
to  a  favorable  adjustment.  I  concur  In 
this  view. 

Sunday  it  was  my  privilege  to  address  a 
Flag  Day  observance  by  the  postal  work- 
ers of  Paterson,  N.  J.  Besides  saluting 
Old  Glory,  these  workers  dedicated  a 
service  flag  with  17  stars  In  tribute  to 
those  of  their  number  now  with  our 
armed  forces  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Musical  selections  were  rendered 
by  one  of  the  finest  post  office  bands  in 
the  country. 

I  told  my  audience  of  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived last  week  from  Ma.1.  William 
Marrocco,  of  Paterson.  with  the  United 
States  Army  field  forces  "somewhere  in 
Austraha."  The  letter  was  dat^d  May 
25. 


Today — 
He  wrot( 


^ 


I  received  a  letter  you  directed  to  me  at 
camp  in  the  States,  mailed  atKiut  the  time  I 
was  leaving  In  October  It  was  readdressed 
to  me  at  the  Philippines  As  you  know.  I 
was  afterward  sent  to  Java,  thence  to  Aus- 
tralia The  letter  came  through  and  yester- 
day I  was  happy  to  have  my  first  letter  from 
Mrs  Marrocco  since  I  sailed. 

On  land,  in  the  sea,  and  In  the  air, 
those  faithful  servants  of  Uncle  Sam 
charged  with  getting  the  mail  through 
are  doing  their  part  in  the  war  effort. 


I'n.ira 


a    Soa'»    I'M'  r    l^i    H; 


M 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J   PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TEN      ! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  liEi  UESENTATIVE3 
Monday.  June  15.  1942 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  serv- 
ing in  line  of  duty  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Air  Corps  on  March  27.  Edwin 
Sayle  Peiway.  Jr.,  cf  Nashville.  Tenn., 
died  when  his  plane  crashed  into  the 
ocean. 

In  his  locker  his  commanding  officer 
found  a  letter  addressed  to  the  young 
hero's  mother  with  instructions  that  it 
be  mailed  to  her  in  case  of  his  death. 
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I  w    *   •  -  include  that  letter 
Icavf  :  to  exit  nd  my 

cau.'^e  I  b:'iieve  it  repreocnt,s 
that  is  typcal  of  the  manner 
mi'l  f^n"*  '  f  Amer.can  men  ar- 
tl.        :•     ■      :  • 

u.,..; „....  :......  . 

5im:ficance    of    the    suprcn^e 
when    made    for    home 
Lb-r.y 

The  letter  follows: 

£,,,-.         1'    'iirR     Thine*  hf\ 
arc-.  1    ;  .      I   I  am  (o:ct<,1   U> 

deal  MtKUt  I  Ms  {u^urr.  aid  tbi 
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It  &«em9  ti^at  all  of  a  >udi1eii 
til   thp  mo«t  dacgeroua  of  all 

•    1    to   be   one    big 
v^  .         ot  cuiitlict.  bautu 

bave  nu  regroui     I  believe  as 
cne  In  the  ^ii-rih  o!  our  country 
than  wlii'.ng  to  grtve  my  Insi 
Iti  a:d      I  am  nut  afrn.d      I  .iin 

I  am  ready  to  go  and  do  w 
to  aid   the  cause      Bui   what  o 
baps  It »  bec«iU  e  I  "ant  y<  u  u 
that  I  write  ycu  tii.»  U"' 
la  because  I  vk^at  tu  st>y  th 
Uimble    to    kay    to    you    lor    tea 
worry  or  fear      I  refuse  to 
now     But  I  will  do  ao  alter  I  h 
<;•■    """. 

it  U  this  death  that  we 
84.-  Is  It  si  h  irnb'.e  or  t<-rr 
•h  uld  thxink  at  the  very  at^UDd 
U.  n  do  not  frar  detith 

Nor  d->  they  fiar  what  la  to 
merely  have  an  Interwe  ionglng 
hfe  here  en  enrlh  They  hn 
desire  to  l>e  remembered:  to  c 
Ih  '  i^!«  thit  thoy  have  plaiiiud 

A!  y  man   is  readv  U^  die  for 
•s  there  IS  a  price  which  v.c  ma 
iJJe      The  price  I  demand  fi  r 
die  for  my  country. 
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L":;.neerin^  Train^ig 


EXTENSION  OF  RE\ 


f:GN   FRANK  E.  HCOK 

m:,  h:uan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPREStNTATIVES 


Monday.  June  15.  1 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark^;  in  tlie  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  letter 

Mti  HiCAN   Cniircr 
Mi.viNC  AND  Ttrn 
/icu.'i.'»i.    M:ch  .    Jh 
Bon    Fa.tNX  E    Hook. 
Mrmbt-'^  c/  Congref*. 
Carf  of  House  Office 

IV  01  A: 
^ '  n  RxnoBirrATn  K  HooH 

Igan  College  of  Mining  and 
Instuuticn    txauimg    ycung    m< 
branches  of  euginecring  and 
Will   be   working   on   an   accel 
beginning   June    16     cur   ennM 
dude  a  very  considerable  n 
men    wh^   sre  srr'.rusly  in   nr 
•&si8ta:.ct 

We  h«'. t  ;.^t..  vt;v  much  in 
Congress     would     appicpiiate 
•mount  of  money  fcr  the  pur 
loans  to  stu^lents.  upper  c.a?«r' 
*  •  ■  ^res   wurk: -.s; 
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a   price  just 
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We  are  being  called  upon  by  various  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  inciudlng  the  War  De- 
partment, the  Navy  Department,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  as  well  as  many 
calls  irom  industry,  for  men  having  a  good 
engim-ering  training 

In  -^rder  to  maintain  the  very  necespary 
supply  of  engineers  needed  in  the  war  effiTt 
seme  provision  mu.=t  be  made  to  be  of  some 
help  in  the  way  of  prov.ding  loans  fcr  many 
of  xinf*  ycung  men  who  have  partially,  if 
not  largely,  ctmpleted  their  engineering 
traint  ig  but  who  are  not  able  to  work  dvir- 
Ing  the  summer  months  and  earn  sufficient 
monn'  to  h'^lp  at  least  carry  them  throuch 
collee?  diir:ng  the  regular  normal  college 
year  and  who  will  iOt  be  able  to  return  to 
ccUegi-  unless  thf>  have  financial  help  from 
other  sources  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  in  the  accelerated  program 

I  tr  jst  that  when  this  matter  comes  to  the 
attention  of  the  Reuse  we  may  have  your 
ac'tve  support  in  making  this  appropriation 
possible 

Sincerely   ycurs. 

Groves  C    DuJ-Man. 

Prcsidetif. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RET.IARKS 


or 


co"'i?roN  1 


iMli  !  L 


OF   ID.AHG 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  11.  1942 

Mr.  WHITE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  House  the  important  work  that  is 
being  done  by  the  IDepartment  of  Agri- 
culture In  the  program  of  eradication 
and  control  of  pests  that  attack  grain, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  livestock  and  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  a  continuance 
of  this  program  especially  at  this  time 
when  victory  in  the  present  war  may 
hinge  upon  our  ability  to  produce  food- 
stuils  in  this  country. 

The  sugarcane  industry  in  Louisiana 
was  s;ived  through  the  energetic  and  ef- 
fective work  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; the  ravages  of  the  beet  fly  in 
sections  of  the  West  were  brought  under 
control  and  the  sugar-beet  industry  re- 
habilitated through  this  same  source: 
other  notable  achievements  of  the  en- 
tomologists include  the  eradication  of  the 
cotton  boll  weevil,  and  the  pests  that 
have  attacked  many  of  our  fruits  A  re- 
cent p?st  that  is  causing  great  difiQculty 
In  th?  West  is  the  pea  weevil. 

In  connection  with  the  program  and 
its  aecomphsiiment:*.  I  submit  here w^h 
for  irclusion  in  the  Record  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  Director  Joseph 
Andrasen.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  Boise, 
Idaho: 

St.atk  of  Idaho. 

DEPArrMEVT    or    ACRICrLTfUE. 

Botse  June  13.  1942. 
Hon    CoMPTON  I    Wnrn. 

hoxise  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D    C. 
Di.it  CoMPTONi  Idaho  is  deeply  concerned 
at  present  how  to  win  the  war  and  agricul- 
ture  Is  one  ol   lh»  major   DecessiUes.     We 


RECORD 

have,   however,   untold  problems  to  combat 
m  the  producing  of  agricultural  products 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  laboratories 
and    entomologists    are    adequately    financed 
and  equipped  in  order  to  properly  control  and 
eradicate  the  many  Insects,  pests,  and  diseases 
that  we  are  confronted  with  constantly  which 
apply    to    our    livestock,    grains,    vegetables, 
fruits,  and  numerous  other  agriculture  prod- 
ucts     It  mav  t>e  well  to  enumerate  some  of 
the  most  serious  problems  we  are  confronted 
with    In    Idaho    at    the    pre.-ent    time       The 
white  fly  which  is  a  menace  to  tu  ar  beets, 
and    unless   It   Is  properly   taken    care   of    by 
experts,   could   put   the    sucar    beet    Industry 
out  of  business  in  Iduho     Pear  psvlla  which 
we  have  In  some  counties  In  north  Idaho  Is  . 
not   only   detrimental   to    the    p  oauctlon    of 
pears   but    also   cau.^es   much    ir  convenience 
to  the  lumber  Indus' ry.  farming,  and  public 
generally,  owing  to  the  necessity  of   placing 
quarantines  on  the  Infested  areas      Our  en- 
tomoloplsts  have  given  considerable  study  to 
controlling  and    eradicating   this   pest      The 
wire  worm  is  a  damiiging  pest  and  is  threat- 
ening to  increase  in  Idaho  to  the  detriment 
of  one  of  our  major  crops,  potatces     The  pea 
weevil  is  a  pest  which  requires  expert  advice 
and  work  as  it  affects  our  peas   a  majoi  farm 
crop  in  Idaho.     Grasshoppers  and  numerous 
other  buj-.s.  insect.«.  and  pests  are  the  means 
of  c*estroying  so  many  agricultural   products 
that  are  required  to  not  only  n.ake  a^rricul- 
ture  profitable  in  this  State,  but  to  supply  the 
needs  of  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Corps  to  the 
complete  and  successful  termination  of  this 
war 

Idaho  is  at  the  present  time,  and  has  been, 
empioyirg  irom  10  to  60  inspectors  and  ex- 
perts along  the  lines  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned in  coopprarion  wi'h  tlie  u  ilverslty  ex- 
tension department  and  Federal  agencies  in 
the  ever-lncreastn     problems 

For  a  successful  conclusion  we  are.  there- 
fore, hoping  that  Congress  will  realize  the 
importance  of  appropriating  am-ole  funds  to 
properly  conduct  this  work  so  vhat  we  will 
not  fall  in  our  all-out  effort  to  produce  ample 
and  proper  food  for  a  successful  victory 

Hoping  you   will    give   this  question   your 
most  serious  consideration,  I  beg  to  remain 
Very  truly  yours. 

Joseph  Andsasfn, 
DnectOT.  Bufau  of  Plnni  Itidustry. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
t  or 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Monday.  June  15.  1942 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  i  statement 
made  by  the  dean  of  the  Detroit  College 
of  Law  on  the  9th  of  June,  on  the  occa- 
sion when  the  degree  of  juris  doctor  was 
conferred  upon  our  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Brown  I. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:         ' 

On  behalf  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Detroit  College  of  Law,  I  am  happy  to  pre- 
sent to  ycu  Mr  Prentiss  M  Brown,  whose 
character,  whose  learning,  and  whose  achieve- 
ments are  such  as  to  render  him  worth>  of 
this  public  recognition  and  of  the  highest 
bonor  this  college  can  bestow;  a  man  learned 
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In  the  law  and  imbued  with  ii.«  philosophy 
and  skillful  in  its  practice;  one  who.  as  a 
memfcier  of  the  State  ixjard  of  law  examiners, 
has  labored  conscientiously  and  assiduously 
In  elevating  the  standards  of  the  bar  and 
In  improving  the  quality  of  the  training  of 
the  incoming  memt>ers  of  that  Important 
group;  one  who  has  given  his  best  energies 
and  much  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, both  as  a  memtjer  and  president  of  the 
school  board  of  his  native  city,  and  as  a 
trustee  of  Albion  College;  one  who.  having 
served  his  city,  his  county,  and  his  State 
steadily  and  faithfully  for  many  years  in 
public  life,  has  risen  to  tlie  high  ofBce  he  now 
adorns  through  his  unquestioned  integrity, 
his  tireless  Industry  his  fine  analytical  mind, 
his  sane  and  sound  Judgment;  one  who,  with 
a  view  of  dtity  and  responsibility  far  wider 
than  party,  has  rendered  most  important 
services  In  the  National  Government,  where 
his  talents  have  raised  him  to  commanding 
eminence,  and  whose  decisions  and  actions 
In  international  affairs  will  appear  in  the 
future  history  of   the  world. 

Mr.  President  Stone,  it  is  with  pleas-ure  I 
present  to  you  Hon.  Prentiss  M  Brown, 
United  States  Senator  from  Michigan,  to  re- 
ceive at  your  hands  the  honorary  degree  cf 
Juris  doctor. 

William  Krichbaum,  Dean. 

JtJNE  9,   1942 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LL\ 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15,  1942 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  of  Joseph  B. 
Eastman,  director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
fense transportation,  before  the  Cleve- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  the  Hotel 
Carter  Rainbow  Room,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
June  9. 1942: 

We  are  engaged  along  with  most  of  the 
world  In  a  war  by  comparison  with  which 
all  other  wars  p:ile  into  insignificance  It 
Is  the  kind  of  world  catastrophe  which  the 
deeply  religious  people  among  whom  I  was 
reared  might  expect  to  usher  in  the  Judg- 
ment Day  It  is  not  a  war  which  we  sought, 
and  we  are  not  in  it  with  the  slightest  de- 
sire for  conquest  or  aggrandizement  But 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  including  our 
own  salvation,  our  enemies  must  be  crushed 
and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  That 
Is  the  cause  to  which  each  and  every  one 
of  us  Is  dedicated,  and  until  it  Is  accom- 
plished,   nothing    else    matters. 

It  Is  my  principal  duty  to  help  domestic 
transportation  do  Its  part  in  this  cause. 
When  I  say  "domestic"  transportation,  I 
mean  that  my  Jurisdiction  Is  confined  to 
this  country  and  docs  not  extend  to  the 
ships  which  are  engaged  In  overseas  trans- 
portation, I  do  not  need  to  tell  you,  be- 
cause It  Is  now  well  known,  that  my  or- 
ganization does  not  manage  or  operate  the 
railroads  or  any  of  the  other  domestic  car- 
riers. That  duty  remains  with  the  private 
owners  My  Job  is  one  of  surveillance  and 
assistance.  I  have  powers,  but  they  are 
principally  to  enforce  conservation,  promote 
maximum  use  of  facilities,  prevent  conges- 
tion, and  enable  the  carriers  to  opeiate 
more  nearly  as  a  unified  system  than  would 


be  possible  under   xl.v   peacelime  policies  of 
competition. 

This  Is  a  war  of  peoples  and  national  re- 
sources. The  military  forces  do  the  actual 
fighting,  but  they  are  only  the  spearheads 
of  tremendous  activities  by  entire  popula- 
tions which  produce  the  great  mechanisms, 
armaments,  munitions,  and  means  of  sub- 
sistence which  modern  warfare  requires  In 
these  tremendous  activities  there  is  noth- 
ing more  vital  and  important,  or  which 
bulks  larger,  than  transportation. 

Not  long  ago  the  press  carried  a  statement 
that  the  war  production  program  had  pro- 
gressed satisfactorily,  and  now  the  *  hot  spot" 
Is  transportation.  That  statement  may  have 
been  misleading.  Transportation  is  more 
than  the  handmaiden;  it  is  the  100-percent 
partner  of  production.  One  cannot  get  along 
without  the  other  If  the  war-production 
program  has  progressed  satisfactorily,  that 
in  itself  is  proof  positive  that  the  vast 
amount  of  transportation  upon  which  pro- 
duction depends  has  been  performed  ade- 
quately and  efficiently— which  is  the  fact. 
The  only  other  transportation  Is  that  which 
Is  required  to  get  the  war  products  Into  the 
hands  of  the  military  forces  In  this  country 
and  all  over  the  world.  It  is  partly  domestic 
and  partly  overseas  transportation. 

We  all  know  that  overseas  transportation 
has  presented  problems  of  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulty, tiecause  it  has  required  the  creation 
of  huge  new  flotillas  of  ships  and  has  had 
to  work  against  the  menace  of  the  subma- 
rine I  cannot  speak  for  overseas  transpor- 
tation All  that  I  know  is  that  it  Is  being 
handled  ably  and  dynamically  I  can  speak 
for  domestic  transportation.  Let  there  be 
no  mistake  about  this.  Thus  far  there  has 
been  no  break -down  and  no  serious  conges- 
tion in  domestic  transportation.  It  has  done 
promptly  and  well  all  that  it  has  been  called 
upon  to  do.  including  the  movement  to  the 
ports  of  trcxips.  armaments,  and  munitions 
and  of  war  products  and  lend-lease  supplies 
of  every  description. 

My  office  now  has  In  operation  a  system, 
dependent  upon  the  use  of  the  most  modern 
teletype  and  business  machinery,  which 
enables  us  to  keep  currently  informed  of  the 
exact  traffic  situation  on  every  line  and  sec- 
tion of  railroad  in  the  country  and  at  every 
important  terminal,  with  especially  detailed 
information  in  regard  to  the  situation  at 
the  ports;  and  it  has  men  who  ciai  follow 
up  and  take  steps  to  relieve  any  impending 
danger  before  It  becomes  acute  Together 
With  the  Wur  Shipping  Administration,  the 
War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  and 
the  British  Ministry  of  Transport,  my  office 
has  also  established  a  system  which  efTec- 
tlvely  controls  the  movement  of  traffic  to  the 
ports,  Eo  that  the  in-bound  domestic  and  the 
out-bound  overseas  transportation  will  be  co- 
ordinated and  port  congestion   avoided. 

You  may  have  seen  statements  that  there 
are  large  accumulations  of  overseas  freight 
at  or  on  the  lines  leading  to  the  ports,  creat- 
ing the  impression  that  the  ports  are  blocked. 
They  are  not  blocked  but  in  liquid  condition. 
There  are  no  accumulations  of  cars  at  the 
ports  which  are  In  any  way  alarming.  Con- 
siderable overseas  freight  is  in  storage  at  the 
ports  and  elsewhere,  but  it  is  not  being  stored 
to  any  important  extent  In  cars,  and  so  It 
is  not  interfering  with  the  movement  of 
freight. 

FYom  the  beginning  it  has  been  known 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  store  In  this 
country  great  quantities  of  war  products,  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods.  Freight  cars  must 
not  be  used  for  storage,  and  they  will  not 
be.  Storage  depots  of  lar['e  capacity  have 
been  and  are  being  constructed  by  the  Army; 
much  ground  storage  made  available  by  the 
railroads  is  being  used;  and  in  addition  the 
storage  industry  of  the  country  has  been 
well  organized  to  give  eCective  aid  The 
head  of  my  Division  of  Storage.  L.  F.  Nlcolson, 
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is  administering  s  plan,  with  the  financial 
help  of  the  Lend-Lea»e  AdminlstraUon. 
whereby  factory  and  other  buildings  can 
be  leased  for  storage  use  and  turned  over 
to  community  groups  of  warehousemen  for 
operation  under  terms  and  conditions  wblcb 
we  fix.  We  t>elleve  that  this  plan  will  pro- 
vide as  many  as  25.000000  square  feet  of 
storage  space  which  the  Army  would  other- 
wise have  to  construct  It  will  also  give 
small  concerns  which  have  l>een  forced  to 
cease  production  of  civilian  goods  and  have 
not  been  able  to  sub^tltut«  war  production 
an  opportunity  for  relief 

Credit  should  be  given  where  It  Is  due, 
and  I  am  glad  to  give  credit  to  the  rail- 
roads and  the  other  carriers  of  the  country 
for  the  fine  service  which  they  have  ren- 
dered since  the  emergency  began  They 
have  both  planned  and  functioned  well,  and 
they  have  also  had  wonderful  cooperation 
from  the  slilppers  of  the  country,  whose  aid 
was  Indispensable  to  the  resulu  which  have 
been  accomplished  Some  dangers  lie  abend. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  they  are.  so  far 
as  the  movement  of  freight  is  concerned. 

Traffic  in  general  has  been  growing  steadily 
and  rather  rapidly  ever  since  1939.  and  It 
promises  to  continue  to  grow  throughout 
1942  and  1943.  In  addition,  the  railrt^ada 
have  had  an  extra  and  a  very  heavy  load  in 
the  shape  of  the  traffic  which  the  IntercoaHal 
and  coastwise  ship.s  used  to  carry  They  are 
carrying  all  the  transcontinental  traffic  at  a 
time  when  our  war  with  Japan  has  made  It 
very  heavy.  Last  December  they  were  carry- 
ing less  than  100.000  barrels  a  day  of  oil  to 
the  eastern  seaboard  Today  they  are  carry- 
ing nearly  700  000  barrels.  They  are  carrying 
great  quantities  of  coal  to  New  England  and 
to  Lake  ports  in  substitution  for  hauls  by 
vater.  They  are  carrying  from  Gulf  ports 
great  quantities  of  traffic  which  formerly 
moved  by  wa»er  to  eastern  ports.  All  this  Is 
long-haul  traffic,  and  at  the  wime  time  the 
cars  are  being  loaded  more  heavily.  The  re- 
sult is  that  tcn-mlles  are  increasing  at  more 
than  double  the  rate  of  unloadlnt'.  and  the 
strain  on  motive  power  particularly  is  very 
P'eat.  Ahead  looms  the  still  more  formidi.ble 
prospect  that  the  railroads,  l>ecau»e  of  the 
rubber  shortage,  will  have  to  carry  a  con- 
tinually Increasing  bhare  of  the  great  freight 
traffic  which  the  trucks  are  now  carrying. 
Leaving  tires  wholly  out  of  consideration,  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  construction  of 
trucks  for  other  than  military  use  has  com- 
pletely stopped,  and  that  there  Is  In  prospect 
a  shortage  of  repair  parts 

We  could  face  there  prospects  with  equa- 
nimity, if  we  could  get  more  cars  ar.d  loco- 
motives without  difficulty,  But  the  war  de- 
mand for  steel  and  other  critical  materials 
Is  such  that  the  War  Production  Board  has 
found  it  necessary  to  limit  the  building  of 
n'-'W  cars  and  locomotives  very  drartlcally. 
They  are  banking  on  the  belief  that  the  rail- 
road industry  still  has  a  resiliency  and  a  re- 
serve  strength  which  will  enable  It  to  mr- 
mount  whatever  difficulties  may  arise  As  a 
member  of  the  requirements  committee  cf 
the  board  put  it  recently:  "Our  railroads 
have  to  face  shortages  of  steel  and  facilities, 
but  not.  we  expect,  of  imagination  and  effi- 
ciency  and  powers  of  adjustment  " 

I  do  not  know  whether  those  who  hav* 
those  expectations  realize  fully  the  extent 
to  which  railroad  freight  performance  has 
Improved  In  recent  years  I  shall  not  bore 
you  with  the  figures,  but  the  comparisons 
with  1918.  at  the  time  cf  the  last  World  War, 
and  even  with  1929  at  the  helpht  of  the 
boom  period,  are  rather  astonishing,  and 
there  has  been  a  continual  Increase  In  ef- 
ficiency since  the  emergency  began  In  1939. 
Yet  I  agree  In  part  with  these  optimists  It 
Is  always  a  safe  l>et  that  the  lop  limits  In 
American  efficiency  have  not  been  reached, 
and  the  railroad  industry  Is  no  exception  to 
that  rule.     Moreover,  I  am  glad  t     s  .   t;  .t 
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portation   wiii    leave   no   stone   unturned   to 
make  the  expectations  of  the  War  Production 
Board  come  true,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  have 
not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  the  rope  In  the 
efficient  movement  of  freight.     The  loading 
of  cajload  freight  In  box  cars  can  be  mate- 
rially increased,  and  you  may  lock  for  definite 
action  to  that  end  very  soon,  following  many 
helpful  conferences  with  both  the  railroads 
and    the    shippers.    The    Industries    of    the 
country  can  do  much  to  decrease  cross-hauls 
of  cojimcdltes.  without  harmful   disruption 
of   marketing  conditions    and   I  am  glad   to 
say  that  we  are  getting  much  valuable  coop- 
erate n    along    this    line   from   the   Industry 
divisions  of  the   War  Production   Board  and 
will    ?et    more      The    bu?inP6smen    and    the 
consximers  of  the  country  can  also  be  of  great 
help  by  moving  coal  and  other  commodities 
whicli  can  be  carried  In  slock  in  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  thus  lessening  the  traf- 
fic dinger  which  comes  with   the  usual   fall 
peak      Nor    do   I    believe   that    the    railroads 
have  yet  exhausted  the  possibilities  in  cutting 
down  the  time  which  the  cars  spend  in  termi- 
nals  and   in   the   train   reshuffllnc   processes 
which   occur  at   the   intermediate   yards  en 
routiv 

Frinkly.  looking  forward  beyond  1942  to 
194J  as  I  have  always  done  In  my  recom- 
menilations  with  respect  to  new  equipment 
I  an:  more  worried  about  motive  power  and 
the  (ipen-top  car  supply  than  I  am  about  the 
b«ixcir  situation  But  unfortunately  It  Is 
the  cpen-top  cars,  as  well  as  the  locomotives, 
whicti  are  most  directly  and  closely  related  to 
tho  WHr-pn.»iuctlon  effort  The  most  en- 
I  remarkable    acccm- 

[  icla  wh'Ch  I  hope  will 

bcome  ttiu  more  remuiksble  in  moving 
tank  cnrs  in  tramload  quantities  to  the  east- 
ern »rttbonrd,  and  whnl  I  believe  will  be 
thrir  similur  nt^ompli»hment«  in  the  movu^K 
of  cc^mI  all  rail  to  New  Bnglnnd  and  New 
York  City 

While  I  am  on  the  svibjoct  ot  traBlc  niove- 
men  I  let  me  any  a  wold  In  praise  of  what 
the  l4ike  carriers  have  done  m  the  trans* 
p«irtatiuii  of  iron  ore  fn>m  \i\t  Lake  Superior 
taiijrr*  Of  course,  the  war  rtTort  U  more 
drpei  dent  on  that  movrmtnt  than  on  any 
one  thing  L«--«t  year  the  ore  bonta  carried 
an  all-time  record  of  81.000.000  tons,  but 
this  year  they  are  being  called  upon  to  bring 
that  total  to  nrarly  'X)  000.000  tons  Various 
expedients  have  been  put  Into  effect,  which 
I  shall  not  lake  time  to  recount,  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  with  the  result  that  the  boats 
are  now  more  than  3.000  000  tons  ahead  of 
their  record  at  the  samr  time  last  year, 
and  •very  week  this  excess  Is  Increasing. 
1  am  fortunate  to  have  as  my  principal 
asf'.stimt  In  this  matter  Mr  A  T  Wood,  of 
your  i:ity 

I  have  spent  so  much  time  In  talking  about 
railroad  freight  traffic  that  I  have  all  too 
little  time  to  talk  about  the  equally  Impor- 
tant problems  of  rubber-borne  highway 
trans^xirtation  and  railroad  pas.^engcr  traffic 
There  are  some  phases  of  the  first  of  these 
prcbli  ms  of  which  I  am  not  new  free  to  speak 
but  there  are  some  broad  principles  which 
are  clear  and  unassailable. 

This  country  has  nearly  28.000,000  rubber- 
borne  passenger  cars  and  about  6  000.000  rub- 
ber-bijrne  trucks,  to  say  nothing  cf  several 
thousand  busses  It  Is  dependent  on  rubber- 
borne  transportation  to  an  extent  without 
parallel  anywhere  in  the  world  There  Is  no 
country  which  comes  near  It  In  this  respect. 
The  economy  of  our  country  and  the  distri- 
bution of  Its  population  have  been  geared  to 
I  the  tighway  auu^motive  vehicle.  Conslder- 
''  able  ot  this  transportation  is  not  essential. 
To  dispense  with  It  would  be  a  sacrifice,  but 
not  i.n  unbearable  one  But  most  of  It  Is 
eacentlal.  and  this  Is  tnie  not  only  of  the 
truck  and  the  bus  but  of  the  passenger  car. 
The  lact  that  cur  great  new  war  product. on 
plants  are  far  more  dependent  for  the  trans- 
portation of  their  workers  en  the  private 
automobile  than  on  any  otber  form  of  trans- 


poriation  is  an  Illustration.  Wi  must  at  all 
costs  preserve  rubber -borne  transportation 
for  these  essential  purposes. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  supply  of  rubber. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  sources  of  supply  upon 
which  we  and  our  Allies  depended  are  In  the 
hands  of   the  enemy.     Fortunately   we   had 
quite  a  stock  of  crude  rubber  en  hand,  but 
practically   all   of   it   will    be   needed    for   the 
military  necessities  of  ourselves  and  our  Al- 
lies.   We  must  In  some  way  mak('  our  treasure 
pile  of  rubber-borne  vehicles  last  until   we 
can    develop   new    sources  of    supply    in    the 
shape  of   sjrnthetic   rubber   plants.     It   takes 
time   to  create   plants  which   can    take   the 
place   of    hundreds   of    thousands   of   square 
miles  of  rubber   plantations      The  most  op- 
timistic   predictions   ore    that   we   may    have 
plants  which  by  the  end  of  1943  can  produce 
synthetic  rubber  at  the  rate  of  possibly  800.- 
000  tons  per  year.     And,  of  course,  produc- 
tion at  that  rate  by  that  time  is  far   from 
meaning  that  800.000  tons  will  be  produced 
In  1943      In  1941   we  consumed  700  000  tons 
for  civilian    purposes  alone.     By  the  end  of 
1943  most  of  our  stock  pile  will  be  gone,  and 
If  the  war  Is  still  going  on.  most  of  the  new 
production  will  be  needed  for  military  pur- 
poses 

In  the  face  of  these  facts.  It  Is  perfectly 
plain  that  ou.  vehicles  and  thrlr  tires  must 
be  conserved  in  every  possibU  way  They 
must  not  be  operated  at  speectH  in  excess  of 
40  miles  per  hour:  they  must  be  given  the 
most  scrupulous  care;  every  unnecessary  use 
must  be  avoided;  so  far  as  their  use  Is  neces- 
sary. It  must  be  conserved  bj  carrying  as 
mniiy  passt-ngera  is  practicable  prr  trip;  street 
cars  and  rails,  regardless  of  age.  must  bo 
tiaed  to  the  utmost  extent  poaslMe,  and  bust- 
nesa  and  working  hours  must  be  staggered 
to  cut  down  the  rush-hour  peolia.  I  do  not 
believe  th»t  there  la  a  soul  wrjo  questions 
thrse  facu.  It  follows  that  the  {>eople  of  this 
count  I  y  tnviit  be  g^'vemed  ac<!cirdlnKly  If 
automobile  operations  are  not  restricted  by 
•onie  form  of  mandate,  they  mvist  be  re- 
stricted voUimarlly.  There  la  no  c>cape  from 
this  conclusion 

Let  me  state  tome  other  prliiclplea  which 
seem  to  i  e  to  be  clear: 

(1)  Tlie  inventive  capacity  cf  our  people 
Is  very  great  and  our  research  laboratories 
are  concentrating  on  this  niboer  problem. 
They  may.  and  probably  will  br  able  to  im- 
prove the  situation;  but  we  cannot  yet  count 
on  that  fact  If  we  want  to  wli.  the  war.  we 
must  prepare  for  the  worst  and  not  for  the 
best.  We  can  adjust  ourselves  to  the  best 
once  It  actually  arrives 

(2)  The  objective  Is  to  avoid  unnecessary 
operations  If  we  do  that,  we  ;hall  use  less 
gasoline.  Outside  of  the  East,  the  only  pur- 
pose of  gasoline  rationing  would  be  to  restrict 
operations  It  is  a  simple  mean?,  to  that  end. 
If  the  end  could  be  acc^mplls  icd  In  some 
other  way,  the  result,  so  far  as  the  consump- 
tion of  gasoline  Is  concerned,  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same. 

(3)  The  reason  for  an  order.  If  one  were 
Issued,  wuuld  be  the  same  reason  that  led  us 
to  substitute  the  draft  for  the  \olunteer  en- 
listment of  our  armies  No  order  Is  worth 
the  paper  It  Is  written  on  unle  s  It  hrvs  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  pfople  Given 
that  support.  It  has  the  virtue  of  bringing 
the  heedless,  selfish,  or  unprincipled  minority 
into  line  It  Is  the  only  way  of  protecting 
the  good  against  the  bad  and  ol  accomplish- 
ing Just  uniformity  In  results 

One  final  word,  before  I  close  on  railroad- 
passenger  trnfflc  As  the  country  has  gone 
Into  top  productivity,  that  traffc  has  greatly 
lncrea«^ed  At  the  same  time  the  railroads 
have  had  the  burden  of  heavy  trcx  p  move- 
ments, and  the  prospects  are  that  those 
movements  will  greatly  Increase.  On  top  of 
that,  the  railroads  are  faced  'with  a  h  avy 
Increrse  in  traffic  as  the  private  automobile 
ceases  to  be  u.sed  for  intercity  travel,  snd 
more  and  mere  they  are  beng  asked  to 
establish    dally    commuter    service    to    and 
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from  the  great  war  production  plants  which 
have  been  built  out  in  the  open  spaces.  In 
view  of  these  prospects  and  possibilities,  we 
have  warned  the  people  of  the  country  that 
they  cannot  for  the  future  be  assured  of  de- 
pendable passenger  service,  and  we  have  dis- 
couraged unnecessary  convention  and  recrea- 
tional travel  There  may  be  less  congestion 
than  we  fear,  and  there  may  be  more.  No 
one  can  be  sure.  If  It  becomes  serious,  some 
system  of  control  must  be  established,  so 
that  those  who  must  travel  on  essential  busi- 
ness will  have  priority  of  opportunity.  I 
hope  no  such  system  of  rationing,  if  It  can 
be  called  that,  will  prove  necessary.  The  best 
way  to  avoid  it  is  to  cut  travel  voluntarily 
to  the  minimum. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  PHIL  A.  BENNETT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Movday  Jurte  15.  1942 

M  r:  \N;  :  1  :ir.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  i:  '  !  *  - 
ORD,  I  include  an  address  wlovli  1  vu - 
livered  at  Flag  Day  ceremonies  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  allied 
patriotic  organizations.  In  Washington, 
I).  C.  Sunday  afternoon,  June  14,  1942: 

Tellow  cltliseni.  I  «m  honored  by  being 
»j*ked  to  speak  to  you  on  this  historic  occa- 
sion 

We  have  met  to  celcbrtvte  the  One  hundred 
and  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  American  flag 

Heraldry  Is  as  old  as  the  human  race  and 
the  carrying  of  banners  has  been  the  habit 
of  nnilo'ns  since  the  beginning  of  time 

The  Stars  and  Stripes,  whose  birthday  we 
observe,  was  the  first  flag  authorized  by  the 
Continental  Congress.  Our  separation  from 
the  mother  country  came  gradually,  and  It 
Wits  only  by  degrees  that  the  Grand  Union 
Flag  of  Great   Britain  was  discarded. 

The  design  for  our  flag  Is  said  to  have 
been  drawn  by  General  Washington,  who  In 
the  summer  of  1776,  accompanied  by  some 
of  his  staff,  visited  the  home  of  Betsy  Ross, 
a  seamstress  In  Philadelphia,  who  made  the 
original  American  flag. 

Almost  1  year  had  passed  since  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  colonies,  In  Con- 
gress assembled,  had  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes.  ai.d  their  sacred  honor  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  be- 
fore the  Congress  adopted  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  as  the  national  amblem.  On  June 
14.  1777.  the  Congress  resolved  "That  the  flag 
cf  the  13  United  States  be  13  stripe^,  alter- 
nate red  and  white;  that  the  Union  be  13 
stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a 
new  constellation."  This  flag  was  used  with- 
out change  from  June  14,  1777  until  1795. 
when  two  additional  stars  and  stripes  were 
added  to  represent  Vermont  and  Kentucky, 
which  had  been  added  to  the  Union.  The 
flag  cf  15  stars  and  15  stripes  remained  un- 
changed until  April  4,  1818.  At  that  time, 
fear  was  expressed  in  Congress  that  too  many 
stripes  would  ruin  the  design,  and  it  was 
voted  to  return  to  the  original  design  of  13 
stripes  and  to  provide  for  a  new  star  to  be 
added  to  a  field  of  blue  as  additional  States 
came  Into  the  Union. 
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FOUNDING  rATHE3lS  SOUGHT  TO  BUILO 
PERMANKNTLT 

Following  the  victory  at  Yorktown,  the 
colonies,  whlcli  had  been  cooperating  during 
the  Revolution  under  a  rather  loose  federa- 
tion, realized  that  a  more  perfect  Union 
would  be  necessary  In  order  to  endure  A 
constitutional  convention  waa  called  over 
which  General  Washington  presided.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  had  little  to  guide 
them  In  their  work.  They  realized  that  no 
government  had  long  endured  They  desired 
to  build  permanently.  Why  have  govern- 
ments n'>t  endured,  they  Inquired  and  found 
answer  in  the  fact  that  up  to  that  time  the 
people  of  every  nation  had  eujoyed  only  such 
liberties  as  the  r  iler.  or  ruling  group,  had 
cared  to  give  them.  Members  of  the  Con- 
vention were  determined  to  reverse  this  at;e- 
old  rule  of  government.  Tlie^  resolved  that  in 
the  new  nation,  which  they  had  helped  to 
establish,  officers  should  possess  only  such 
powers  as  the  people  cared  to  surrender  and 
that  all  powers  not  surrendered  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people  These  are  outlined 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  every  American 
sliould  study  nd  for  the  preservation  of 
which  all  shouio  stand  ready  to  give.  If  neces- 
sary, "the  last  full  measure  of  devotion," 

One  of  our  greatest  .dangers  Is  that  too 
many  citizens  know  little  more  atJout  the 
Constitution  than  the  newl^  freed  slave  who 
approached  the  President  and  said,  "Mr  Lin- 
coln, I  dun  h^rd  dat  dare  am  now  sum  per- 
vlslons  in  der  Constitution  fur  de  pore  colored 
man  and  I  faehed  along  my  busket  fur  to 
git  a  few," 

The  Constitution  of  our  country  Is  the  basic 
law  of  our  land  and  the  flag  la  Its  symbol, 
Therefore,  a  discussion  of  one  natunilly  leada 
to  «  discussion  of  the  other. 

Fortunately,  members  of  the  Con.stltu- 
tlonnl  Convention  were  men  of  great  ability, 
intensely  patriotic,  and  Imbued  with  the  seal 
to  build  an  enduring  structure  After  many 
weeks  of  discuwion  they  adopted  what  Glad- 
stone pronounced  "the  greatest  d'Kument 
that  ever  csme  from  the  brain  and  purpose 
of  man"— the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  The  Constitution  pro- 
vided for  three  departments  of  government— 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial;  tiiree  de- 
partments of  equal  Importance,  separate  and 
distinct  and  yet  coordinate.  Under  this  Con- 
stitution our  Nation  has  enjoyed  greater 
prosperity,  happiness,  and  peace  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

SOME  WOULD  DESTROT  SYSTEM    OF  BALANCED 
POWERS 

Only  recently  have  attempts  been  made  by 
persons  entrusted  with  authority  to  break 
down  this  balance  of  powers.  If  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  one  of  the  three  de- 
partments controls  the  other  two,  then  dic- 
tatorship will  have  supplanted  representative 
government  and  this  Republic,  "the  last  best 
hope  of  earth."  will  have  followed  other  na- 
tions which  arose,  flourished  for  a  time,  and 
decayed  On  this  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  flag  may  each  and  every  one  of 
us  pledge  ourselves  to  flght  urvceasingly  for 
preservation  of  the  Constitution,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  freedom. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  these  exer- 
cises are  sponsored  by  Sons  of  Union  Vet- 
erans cf  the  Civil  War  and  affiliated  organi- 
zations. I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
that  I  nm  the  son  of  a  Union  veteran  and 
past     commander     of     the     department     of 

•,;.  ners  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army 
cl  me.  Republic,  the  Womens  Relief  Corps, 
Sons  of,  Union  Veterans,  and  Daughters  of 
Union  Veterans  have  Just  reasons  to  be  proud 
of  their  heritage.  May  all  prove  worthy  sons 
and  daughters  of  noble  sires. 

Our  fathers  preserved  the  Union  In  their 
day.  but  the  life  of  a  nation,  like  that  of  an 
Individual,  requires  constant  care  in  order  to 
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survive.     Yes,  "eternal    vigilance  U 
price  of  liberty." 

The  enemies  of  freedom  are  ever  about  and 
the  most  dangerous  ones.  Itke  termites,  bore 
from  '  ;thin  American  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  are  engaging  foreign  enemies  on 
every  continent  and  sea  Our  losses  have 
been  great  and  will  bt  greater,  because  na- 
tional leaders,  who  should  have  observed  the 
Intent  of  dictators  mad  for  power,  too  long 
neglected  to  build  ships,  tanks,  planes,  and 
guns  for  our  own  defense,  and  even  permitted 
the  shipment  cf  millions  of  tons  of  scrap  Iron 
and  millions  of  barrels  of  aviation  gasoline  to 
a  Nation  which,  all  privately  admitted,  was 
most  apt  to  some  day  attack  us 

However,  nothing  can  now  be  gained  by 
arguing  whether  different  International  poli- 
cies would  have  averted  war  One  thn.g 
upon  which  all  can  agree  is  that  we  are  now 
engaged  In  the  greatest  war  the  world  has 
ever  seen  Our  prcblems  are  great;  our  duty 
Is  plain  Everyone  must  serve  where  his  tal- 
ents and  training  are  most  valuable  to  hla 
country  We  cannot  win  this  war  with  half 
measures  ~ 

American  Industry  and  American  labor  have 
finally  hit  a  stride  which  will  provide  us  with 
superior  tools  and  In  greater  quantities  than 
those  of  our  enemies  These  instruments  of 
war  are  going  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
win  prove  to  be  as  brave  and  heroic  as  those 
who  fought  under  Washington,  John  Paul 
Jones.  Admiral  Perry.  Grant,  Dewey,  and 
Pershing 

Soon  the  tide  will  turn.  Victory  will  tM 
costly,  but  this  Is  no  time  for  appeaaera. 
Now  that  we  are  In  the  war,  we  must  flght 
on  until  victory  Is  complete  for  ouraelves  aud 
our  Allies. 

BNtUna  WITHIN  ANB  whtwout 

Tea.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  doubt  ct 
fliml  victory  o\*er  our  foreign  foea,  but  w« 
must  not  permit  the  smoke  of  battle  to  ob« 
seurr  our  notice  of  Uid  enemios  already 
within  our  gates.  Wt  must  not  forget  that 
many  well-organtaed  and  well-nnanrrd 
groups  are  steadily  tx>rlng  from  within;  that 
their  aim  la  to  overthrow  thik  Republic  TJila 
Is  no  time  fur  appeasement  of  Communists, 
Nacls,  or  other  enemies  of  the  Republic.  It 
la  no  time  to  permit  radle*}- groups  to  dictate 
nomlnattoiu  and  elections.  It  Is  a  time  when 
only  Americans — those  who  t>elleve  in  the 
Constitution — should  be  placed  on  guard. 
Af  for  me,  I  welcome  the  opposition  of  all 
those  who  would  do  away  with  the  Constitu- 
tion: all  who  seek  to  destroy  our  system  o( 
checks  and  balances.  I  know  that  I  have  In- 
curred  the  hate  of  these  enemies  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

With  the  risk  of  crrtlclsm  for  personal  ref- 
erence. I  would  remind  them  that  my  fore- 
bears settled  in  Virginia  In  1630;  th:  4 
soldiers  in  the  armies  commanded  by  v 
Ington  bore  the  name  Bennett;  that  none 
of  my  kindred  have  ever  saluted  any  flag  save 
Old  Glory.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  threatened 
purge  from  Congress  by  the  Red  sheet  known 
as  the  New  Republic,  the  Red  front  Union  for 
Democratic  Action,  or  the  preacher  who  fell 
from  grace  and  would  now  betray  the  Christ 
he  once  profesj-ed  to  serve  and  the  country, 
which  educated  him.  to  the  godless  B:j!she- 
viks  organized  and  known  as  Friends  of  De- 
mocracy. Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  compliment 
to  have  Incurred  the  opposition  of  these  and 
similar  groups  that  would  remove  all  color, 
save  red.  from  our  banner  of  freedom 

I  repeat,  we  shall  eventually  subdue  the 
foreign  dictators,  but  we  must  not  under- 
estimate the  strength  and  cunning  of  the 
enemies  within.  Taking  advantage  of  our 
attention  to  foreign  foes,  these  radical  groups, 
who  seek  to  supplant  representative  govern- 
ment m  America  by  the  fcubstltutlon  of  some 
form  of  national  socialism,  are  extremely 
busy.  In  this  period  when  we  are  compelled 
to  defend  our  heritage  against  both  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies,  the  closing  words  ot 
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remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  herein 
the  address  I  delivered  to  the  appropriate 
Senate  and  House  subcommittees  for  a 
Ju.«;t:flcation   of    the   bill   supported   by 
Senate-  Homfr  T.  Boni:  and  Congress- 
men Martin  F.  Smith  and  Knute  Hill 
amend,  ng  the  Bonneville  Act. 
The  lipeech  is  self-explanatory: 
Congiessman  Martin  F   Smith  has  already 
given  you  a  detailed  analysis  and  summary  of 
this  bin.    It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  cover 
that  grtjund  again.     I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  and  I  want 
to  disctiss  In  detail  one  or  two  of  Us  specific 
provisions  which  I  regard  as  being  of  great 
Importance. 

But.  liist.  gentlemen,  a  word  about  the  bill 
as  a  whole  My  district  and  the  whole  Slate 
of  Wasbington  Is  public-power  country  It 
was  pualic-power  country  before  the  Ftderal 
Government  ever  started  the  construction  of 
dams  on  the  Columbia  River  For  over  hall 
a  century  the  city  of  Tacoma  In  my  district 
ha.-,  operated  a  municipal  plant  It  has  been 
a  rela-  vely  debt-free  system  with  an  excel- 
lent cf'traiing  record  and  with  rales  about 
half  th.>e  being  charged  by  the  private  utiU- 
tes  in  -he  same  terrltcry  Long  before  the 
Bonneville  or  Grand  Coulee  Dams  were  begun 
our  suite  legislature  had  parsed  the  public- 
uMlity  di--trict  law  making  avallabw  to  the 
people  jf  each  county,  upon  majority  vote,  a 
vehicle  for  the  public  acquisition  of  the  power 
prcpert.cs  In  their  county  And  In  many 
counties  of  the  Stale  the  people  bad  already 
voted  for  the  tormation  of  these  districts 
when  the  first  transmission  line  was  built  out 
of  Bonneville. 

When  Congress  p:i5sed  the  Bonneville  Act  It 
clearly  Inclic.ited  that  it  preferred  Federal 
power  to  be  sold  to  the  people  on  a  nonprofit 
ba«ls  through  public  agencies.  This  natur- 
ally gave  a  great  impetus  '  the  public-power 
senumi-nt  of  our  people  They  surged  to  the 
polls  to  fcrm  these  public  districts  and  today 
the^e  clislricts  p.-cUcally  blanket  the  State. 
But  the  democratically  expressed  vote  of  the 
people  has  been  frustrated  by  the  inability  of 
these  public  agencies  to  acquire  the  properties 
of  the  private  companies. 

The    Bonneville    Adminlsuation    Is    Inter- 
connected   with   and   Is  supplying    power    to 
most  of  the  public  systems  m  the  Northwest. 
But  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
In    Oregon    and    Washington    are    now    being 
served  by  the  private  utilities  and  those  peo- 
ple, for  whom  we  bunt  these  great  projects, 
are   not   getting   FederaU   power      They   have 
benefited   from   these  wonderful  dam-s   only 
"as  the  Federal  power  rate  has  driven  down 
the  ex  sting  utility  rates  in  the  area     These 
people  have  not  wanted  the  Bonneville   Ad- 
minist:-aticn    to    sell    power    to    the    private 
utilities    for    distribution    to    them;    Instead, 
they  have  been  content  to  see  mcst  of  the 
power  thus  far  developed  go  to  war  Industries 
while  they  were  working  out  the  problems  of 
transferring  the  private  utility  properties  to 
public    ownership      But    the    people    of    my 
Slate  have  now  become  convinced  that  they 
need    Federal    help    to   make    this   transition 
and  without  Federal  help  they  will  never  t)e 
in   a   position    to  realize   the    benefits   from 
these  great  dams.    They  took  the  Congress  at 
Its  word  and  voted  In  favor  of  public  agencies 
for    the   distribution   of    this   Federal    power. 
They  ask  you  new  to  pass  the  necessary  Im- 
plementing legislation  which  will  make  this 
poesible       I   agree    with    the    whole   congres- 
sional delegation  of  both  States  that  we  have 
a   duty    to    the    people    ol   Washington   and 
Oregon  to  pass  this  bill. 

This  bill  calls  for  no  Federal  approprla- 
t.ons.  The  Bonneville  Administraticm  will 
borrow  from  •;  ;  i-Uc  the  funds  which  It 
will  Invest  in  \  •..  ible  revenue-prcduclng 
properties  For  every  dollar  spent  by  the 
Admirlslraticn  for  the  purchase  of  proper- 
t.es  under  this  bill  the  Federal  Government 
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win  receive  not  only  a  dollar's  worth  of  prop- 
erty, but  also  the  additional  market  for 
power  from  Its  own  present  dams;  this  addi- 
tional market  will  Inevitably  come  from  In- 
troducing nonprofit  distribution  and  low 
rates.  Every  cent  of  this  money  vlll  be  paid 
back  by  the  people  of  the  Northwest 

Neither  does  this  bill  Involve  a  pledge  of 
the  credit  of  the  United  Slates.  The  money 
will  be  borrowed  on  revenue  bonds.  The 
Federal  Government's  credit  will  be  unaf- 
fected. The  Administration's  borrowing  will 
not  add  to  the  total  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing debt,  since  this  borrowing  will  re- 
place, at  a  lower  rate  of  Interest,  that  of  the 
existing  Northwest  utilities.  At  the  risk  ol 
being  repetitious  let  me  say  that  all  that  Is 
being  asked  of  the  Congress  In  this  bill  Is  to 
pass  some  implementing  legislation  necessary 
to  bring  the  full  benefits  of  the  BonnevUle 
and  Coulee  Dams  into  the  homes,  the  farms, 
the  businesses,  and  the  factoiles  of  the 
Northwest.  I  would  add  that  In  my  opinion 
the  businesslike  procedures  Ihi  t  this  bill 
will  put  into  effect  will  safeguard  our  invest- 
ment in  these  power  facilities  Tne  record  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  fives  ample 
reason  to  be  as.'ured  that  the  acquisitions  will 
be  honestly  and  expeditiously  handled. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  libor  provi- 
sions of  this  biU  and  want  to  call  tliem  to  your 
particular  attention  They  are  found  in  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  bill  I  feel  strongly  that  any 
plan  for  the  transition  of  the  exliting  public 
utility  systems  to  public  owne-ship  must 
safeguard  the  interests  ol  the  laborers  and 
workmen  who  operate  those  properties. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  thH. 

In  the  first  place,  these  men  should  regard 
their  Jobs  as  safe.     I  assume  lliat   all   eai- 
ployees    employed    by    the    prlvtte    utilities 
(With  the  possible  exceptions  of  high-salaried 
executives,  other   policy-making  or  so-called 
public-relations    employees,    political    back- 
slappers.   telesmen.    and    others    whose    Jobs 
are  solely  due  to  competitive  conditions,  or 
to  the  political  activities  of  the  utilities)  will 
be    taken    Into    the    Federal    service    or    the 
service    of    local    public    agencies    when    the 
properties   change  hands      The  public  agen- 
cies and  the  Government  will  ha\e  to  operate 
these  properties,  and  they  ought    to  use  the 
existing  labor  force  to  do  It.    Ref  reseutatives 
of  the  public  districts  and  of  th-;  Bonneville 
Administration    tell   me    that    tliey    heartily 
subscribe  to  this  policy.    I  am  told  that  plans 
have  already   been  made   by    thr  Bonneville 
Administration  to  Incorporate  iito  the  civil 
service  all  personnel  who  opera" e  the  parts 
of  the  private  systems  which  wculd  be  per- 
manently Incorporated  Into  the  Federal  sys- 
tem      The     procedures    for    handling    this 
blanket  incorporation  have  b^en  worked  out 
with   officials   of  the   Civil   Service   Commis- 
sion.    Of  course.  Congress  has  Imposed  a  few 
disqualifications     for     Federal     employment 
(such    as    noncitlzenshlp.    advocating    over- 
throw ol  the  Government  by  force,  political 
activities,  etc  )    which   will   have   to   be   en- 
lorced. 

After  we  have  made  sure  that  the  Jobs  ol 
these  people  will  be  protected  it  is  important 
for  us  to  see  to  it  that  the  transilion  to  pub- 
lic ownership  Is  not  accompanied  by  the 
sacrifice  of  wage  levels  or  the  loss  of  any 
basic  rights  of  the  employee?  I  have  no  fear 
on  the  question  of  wages  I  am  told  that  the 
Bonneville  Administration  and  everyone  of 
the  existing  municipal  plants  and  pubiic- 
utUlty  districts  are  paying  wagi.-s  to  skiiled 
labor  as  high  as.  or  higher  than,  those  paid 
by  private  utility  companies  serving  in  the 
same  area.  That  Is  sound  operating  policy. 
Low  rales  have  not  been,  and  need  not  be. 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  latxir  And  the 
policies  of  the  Bonneville  Administration  give 
us  extra  protection  in  this  respect.  The 
BonnevUle  Administration  is  anxious  for  its 
customers  to  charge  as  low  rate;;  as  possible. 
Our  whole  Federal  power  progrt  m  is  a  low- 
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rate  program  based  on  the  theory  that  as 
rates  go  down  the  use  of  electricity  goes  up. 
In  this  connection  I  can  say  that  the  Bonne- 
ville officials  have  assured  me  that  we  can 
prudently  make  substantial  rate  reductions 
in  connection  with  every  acquisition  made 
imder  the  authority  of  this  bill.  But  they 
tell  me  that  in  all  cases  they  will  recommend 
that  these  reduced  resale  rates  must  be  high 
enough  to  permit  the  customer  to  pay  pre- 
vailing wages  to  its  labor  So  I  am  not  wor- 
ried about  reduction  of  wage  levels  for  la- 
borers absorbed  by  the  public  agencies. 

I  am  not  worried  either  about  the  wage 
levels  of  the  laborers,  tradesmen,  and  crafts- 
men who  will  be  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Such  workmen  are  outside  the 
Classification  Act.  and  their  wages  are  ad- 
ministratively ft.xcd  by  each  employing 
a?;ency  in  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Bonneville  Administration  today  employs 
more  than  2.000  of  these  skilled  laborers,  and 
by  administrative  order  now  requires  that 
these  men  be  paid  the  wages  prevailing  in  the 
area  for  the  same  kind  of  work.  This  bill 
merely  confirms  that  practice.  Section  11  of 
the  bill  says: 

"Laborers  and  mechanics  appointed  by  the 
adtnlnistratlon  pursuant  to  this  act  for  work 
relating  to  the  construction,  alteration,  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  or  repair  of  buildings, 
electric  facilities,  or  other  projects  who  are 
neither  subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923.  as  amended,  nor  covered  by  any  con- 
tract between  the  administration  and  repre- 
sentatives of  its  employees,  shall  be  paid  a 
wage  based  en  the  prevailing  rate  of  overtime 
pay  for  overtime  work  " 

We  need  this  provision.  Under  existing 
law  Government  contractors  employing  la- 
borers and  skilled  workmen  must  pay  pre- 
vailing wages,  but  there  Is  no  equivalent  pro- 
tection written  Into  the  law  for  the  same 
kind  of  workmen  directly  employed  by  the 
Government.  We  want  to  put  the  existing 
Bonneville  Administration  practice  beyond 
the  possibility  of  change.  Tills  provision, 
coupled  with  the  wage  practices  of  the  pub- 
lic agencies  cf  the  Northwest,  should  help 
us  gel  rid  of  the  old  "red  herring"  which  the 
enemies  of  public  power  are  alwijys  drag- 
ging across  Its  trail,  the  contention  that  low 
power  rates  mean  lower  wages  for  labor 

Among  laborers'  most  cherished  benefits 
are  workmen's  compensation  and  pension  and 
Insurance  plans.  In  these  respects,  too.  I 
leel  that  the  transition  from  private  to  pub- 
lic ownership  will  not  prejudice  the  interests 
of  labor  The  Federal  Government  has  pro- 
vided a  generous  and  efficient  workmen's  com- 
pensation scheme  for  all  employees  of  the 
Government  and  It  will  be  made  available  to 
the  former  employeee  of  the  private  utilities 
as  soon  as  they  are  taken  Into  the  Govern- 
ment service.  Congress  has  also  provided 
what  is,  I  think,  an  advantageous  civll- 
servlce  retirement  plan  which,  I  am  inform- 
ed, gives  the  equivalent  or  better  protection 
than  any  of  the  pension  plans  of  the  exist- 
ing utilities  In  the  Northwest  Of  course, 
all  employees  will  have  the  benefit  of  this 
plan  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  into  the 
civil  service. 

Where  employees  of  the  private  utilities 
are  already  retired  and  are  getting  pensions 
from  the  private  companies,  some  plan  for 
continuing  these  pensions  after  the  sale  of 
the  properties  to  the  Government  will  have 
to  be  worked  out.  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration officials  tell  me  that  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  arrange  for  this  by  estimating,  on  an 
actuarial  basis,  the  remaining  expense  under 
these  pensions  and  depositing  a  lump  sum 
out  of  the  purchase  price  with  a  trustee  on 
behalf  of  the  pensioners.  I  trust  that  this 
will  be  done  in  every  case. 

Some  of  the  private  companies  have  In- 
surance schemes  In  lieu  of  pensions  In  which 
the  employees  and  the  company  contribute 
to  the  annual  premiums.  I  expect  that  an 
arrangement  can  be  made  which  will  preserve 
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the  benefit  of  this  Insurance  for  the  em- 
ployees after  the  sale  of  the  propertl?s.  This 
could  be  done  either  through  the  tnmslation 
of  the  policies  Into  a  smaller  amount  of 
paid-up  Insurance  or  through  a  se{;regatlon 
of  a  part  of  the  purchase  price,  to  b«'  used  to 
continue  the  companies'  share  of  the  pre- 
mium payments. 

So  I  feel  that  on  the  questions  ol  con- 
tinued employment,  wage  standards,  compen- 
sation payments,  and  pension  plans  the  pur- 
chase of  the  private  properties  by  public 
agencies  can  and  will  be  handled  without 
hurt  to  the  rights  of  the  workmen  who 
operate  the  properties. 

The  mo£t  important  labor  provision  in  the 
bill  is  that  empowering  the  Columbia  Power 
Administration  to  deal  collectively  with  Its 
employees  and  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
them.     Section  11  reads: 

"The  administration  Is  authorized  to  deal 
collectively  with  Its  employees  through  rep- 
resentatives of  their  own  choosing  and  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  such 
representatives,  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
said  civil-service  laws  and  Classification  Act 
and  other  laws  governing  the  employment  of 
employees  of  the  United  States  are  Incon- 
sistent therewith  the  said  act  and  laws  shall 
not  apply  to  matters  covered  by  the  adminis- 
tration's contracts  with  representatives  ol 
laborers,  mechanics,  and  workmen  employed 
in  trades  and  crafts  In  connection  with  con- 
struction work  or  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  electrical  facilities;  but  no  em- 
ployee of  the  administration  and  no  one 
seeking  such  employment  shall  be  required, 
as  a  condition  of  employment,  transfer,  pro- 
motion, or  retention  in  the  service,  to  Join  or 
refrain  from  Joining  any  organization  or 
association  of  employees.  There  shall  be  no 
discrimination  against  representatives  of  em- 
ployees of  the  administration,  nor  shall  em- 
ployees suffer  discrimination  because  ol 
membership  or  nonmembershlp  in  any  or- 
ganization or  association  of  employees  " 

I  think  this  is  quite  neces.sary.  All  cf  the 
private  utility  systems  in  the  area  deal  col- 
lectively with  their  employees.  All  have  col- 
lective ba.  gaining  agreements.  Congress  in 
the  Wagner  Act  tcld  these  men  that  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively  Is  basic  to  the 
fabric  of  industrial  relations.  In  the  utility 
business,  when  the  transition  is  made  from 
private  to  public  ownership  the  employees 
should  not  be  deprived  of   that  right. 

The"  men  who  work  lor  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  as  skilled  laborers  and 
mechalilcs  in  the  various  construction  and 
opL-rallon  fields  have  for  the  most  part  been 
trained  in  private  Industry.  Almost  all  are 
natives  of  the  Northwest  where  bargaining 
through  representatives  Is  the  norm.al  way  of 
conducting  labor-management  relationships 
and  was  the  customary  way  even  before  the 
Wagner  Act.  The  existing  labor  force  at 
Bonneville  Is  so  steeped  In  the  tradition  ol 
collective  bargaining  that  they  have  antici- 
pated our  enactment  of  this  bill  by  forming 
a  Columbia  Trades  Council,  an  organization 
composed  of  all  the  various  local  and  inter- 
national unions  whose  members  are  employed 
by  Bonneville.  In  other  words,  the  employees 
have  already  constituted  a  single  agency  to 
represent  them  in  dealing  with  the  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  claimed  (and  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  claim)  that  95  percent  ol  Bonne- 
ville workmen  in  the  groups  I  ha'ie  men- 
tioned are  members  of  labor  organizations 
afaiiated  with  this  council.  We  cannot  deny 
to  these  men  or  the  men  who  will  transfer  to 
Federal  employment  when  the  private  prop- 
erties are  sold,  the  same  rights  that  we  have 
insisted  that  private  Industry  must  grant 
their  fellows. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  has  gone  a  long  way  already 
in  dealing  with  its  employees  through  rep- 
resentatives. As  was  only  natural,  many 
vexatious  labor  problems  have  come  up  in 
the  history  of  the  Administration.     In  each 


case  the  Administration  has  gone  directly  to 
the  employees  and  their  representatives  and 
worked  out,  by  informal  agreement,  some 
solution  to  the  problems  presented  I  am 
sure  that  a  detailed  description  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Administration  along  this  line 
can  best  be  presented  by  others  I  merely 
want  to  say  that  In  my  opinion  the  Bt>nne- 
vllle  Administration  has  *iad  a  full  experi- 
ence In  employee-employer  negotlatlona. 
This  background  has  prepared  both  the  offi- 
cials and  employees  of  the  Administration  to 
exercise    the   powers   granted    in    this    bill 

There  are  adequate  precrdenta  for  this  tvtJe 
of  labor  relations  In  the  Government  service, 
the  most  important  of  wh.ch  is  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  one  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment mcjst  like  th"  one  with  which  we  are 
dealing  tn  this  bill.  TennesaM  Valley  Au- 
thority, as  you  know,  has  entered  Into  a 
master  agreement  with  representatives  ol  its 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
employees,  and  the  ajjreement  has  been  hailed 
both  by  Tennessee  Vallev  Authority  and  by 
labor  alike  as  a  great  step  forward.  1  think 
that  collective  bargainlnf  is  h«"8Uhy  and  de- 
sirable in  the  Government  service  Especially 
is  this  so  when  the  Government  activity  is  a 
business,  like  this,  rather  than  a  law-enforce- 
ment function  I  urge  you  to  pnss  thin  bill 
with  its  present  collective-bargaining  provi- 
sions and  let  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration extend  the  scope  of  Its  employee- 
emp'.oyer  nepotlations  and  formally  reduce  to 
writing  the  advantageous  understandings  al- 
ready reached 

You  will  note  that  clvll-servlce  appoint- 
ment for  employees  Is  provided  lor  In  the 
bil.  This  Insures  clvll-servlce  status  for  all 
clerical,  professional,  and  technical  personnel 
and  protects  both  the  men  and  the  Job  In 
the  merit  system  while  permitting  needed 
flexibility  to  carry  out  labor  contracts  with 
representatives  of  the  skilled  trades  You 
will  note  also  that  a  clo«ed  shop  is  not  made 
possible,  for  union  memben^hlp  can  never  t)e 
made  either  a  quallficatlcm  lor  employment 
or  a  cause  for  discrimination  I  think  Sen- 
ator BoNK  should  be  commended  for  drafting 
a  measure  which  to  a  unique  degree  recog- 
nizes the  full  basic  rights  of  labor  within  the 
framework  of  Government  service. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
benefits  to  labor  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  will  not  be  confined  to  those 
who  are  employed  on  the  projeci  itself  TTils 
bill  means  cheaper  electricity  and  lower  elec- 
tric bills  for  virtually  every  laborer,  house- 
holder, and  businessman.  In  substance,  it 
means  increased  Income  to  all  users  of  elec- 
tricity. Actually.  It  Is  equivalent  to  an  in- 
crease in  wages  to  labor;  to  more  Income  to 
the  housewife  which  she  can  spend  for  the 
education  of  her  children,  lor  better  lood. 
clothing,  and  shelter;  and  to  greater  net  In- 
come for  the  businessman.  And  by  promot- 
ing the  Industrial  and  agricultural  life  ol  the 
Northwest,  it  means  a  better  standard  of  liv- 
ing, greater  opportunity,  and  less  danger  of 
unemployment 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  committee  will 
recommend  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 


^'fiitbrook.   You    Ain't   .Sit-n    .Nuthiu'    Ytt 
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HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

Monday.  June  15,  1942 

:.:-.  lU  Fl-':.:,'.N  :.!r.  speaker.  West- 
brook  Pegier,  champion  of  the  unorgan- 
ized American  worker;  sympathetic  with 
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the  union  man  who.  l;k  :  .-.k    .nd 

file  of  the  Republican  and  Dtmocratic 
PartU'S.  Is  overruled  by  b<:is5t;i  and.  worse 
yet.  by  racketeers  who,  witl-out  fear  of 
the  law.  make  the  un*on  mfmbf-r  stand 
and  deliver,  in  his  June  1!  piece,  ex- 
prcaaed  ind  gnation.  If  not  surprise,  be- 
cause the  C  I.  O  down  in  ndianapolis 
was  endeavoring  to  get  a  Senate  c-im- 
mittee  to  gag  Editor  Oro5s  aid  the  Port 
Wayne  News-Sentinel,  of  wh:  rh  he  i5  the 
editor. 

Gross  and  the  NVws-Sti  tinel  com- 
mitted. In  the  eyes  of  the  (.'.  I  O,  the 
unpardonable  s:n  of  exposing  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  connection  )etwe- : 
Kreachbaum.  .secretary  of  a  1  -cal  C  I  u  . 
and  the  Communist  Party. 

As  Peglrr  p<nntrd  out  in  a  :  )us  ar- 

ticle, the  C.  I  O.  did  not  c  ;.;  u.i  that 
Gross  did  not  print  the  truth,  but  It  yelled 
to  high  hea\  tu.v 

may  h^^vr  r* ' 
from     ( ■'    I   '  '   : 


other  appt^al  went  to 
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ise  it  apuarcd  Gross 

r.f  of  hi.  p r, form ;»t ion 


'■■  ■  ('■  n- 

An- 

rdinmlt- 


t*-^.  which  prevloiwly  hau  K'<t)  tumin- 
dous  aid  to  the  C  I.  O.  in  itb  organizing 
campaign. 

An!  V  •  do  you  .suppose  the  charge 
again  '  c.  .^s  i.s?  Thoy  saj  he  hired  a 
labor  .spy.  because,  forsooth,  n  union  man. 
outraK»xl  beyond  endurance  I  y  union  tac- 
tics, spilled  st^me  of  the  dlri  y  actions  of 
the  union  leaders  to  Gross,  the  editor. 


to    the    situa 


Referring 

writes' 

N  K  V  K  June  13 —L*li  s4e.  now.  Where 
*»-'.•  *i-  - 

Oh,   ft*:   that    )■    •■    w  K.w5-S<^ntlnel 

CAM  and  the  chnrse  t.'.ar  mh  pc  tor  wlio  buys 
or  accepu  in form.it ion  on  unU  n  affairB  from 
members  of  a  union  for  publication  aa  news 
Is  guilty  of  vi<  'ntmg  the  law  aiaiwt  the  em- 
ployment of  antiunion  spies 

Well,  as  I  was  aaylng.  there  1^  a  lot  more  to 
that  than  meet*  the  eye  To  i  sink  a  pick 
Into  that  subject  and  you  will  turn  up  one  of 
the  Rreatest  depo6its  of  pure  slfullduggery  on 
the  Ncr'h  American  Continent 

Now  suppose  an  American  c  tlzen.  who  Is 
•trictly  a  square  guy  and  no  Communist.  Is 
Bhooed  into  a  union  in  one  <  f  those  great 
roundups    that    the    unions  :     t     right 

a'— V  In  their  competition  f'  :  Uit  labership. 
V.  and  political  and  economic  power 
He  uoesn  t  want  to  belong  to  t  lelr  union  be- 
cause, let  us  .«iay  he  knows  li  to  be  domi 
Dated  by  a  little  key  group  of  tliose  traitoroua. 
antl-Amencan  Communists  whose  antl- 
Amerlcanlsm  is  now  recogni.  Attorney 

General    Francis   Blddle,    h:'  ;,    surround 

him  and   a   thousand   or  -   .some   small 

city  and  make  him  Join  miaer  a  closed-snop 
Bpreement  approved  by  the  Federal  or  State 


I         r  Board,   rep.^esentmg   his 
:    •  Or  let   us  say   It   1.':   3 

that  dirty,  legalized  shak' 
common   laborers'   union 


bcisa  of  the  local  is  an  old-time  )rothel  keeper, 
thief,  and  gunman  who  never  worked  a  day 
In  his  life  and   U  stealing   the    very  food  off 

<crs  who 
'■  allowed 


the   family   tables  of   the   p< 
have  to  Jem  up  and  pay  m  or 
to  work  on  a  war  Job  for  theii  own  country 
All  right  then,  so  along  coines  an  editor 
or  a  reporter  representing  an  elitor.  and  gets 
wind  of  the  the  Communist  gcjings-on  in  the 
union,  or  the  thievery  in  the 


but  he  ca:. 


the  straight  o    it  be 


ion.    Pegler 


own  Govern - 

oral   union  of 

<nown  as  the 

,  .^iet   and   the 


lalxjrers'  local. 


cant  get  into  a  union  meeting  Moreover, 
the  members  are  all  afraid  to  peep  becnuse 
they  may  be  expelled  for  violating  union 
di.'iclpllne  and  thus  barred  forever  from  all 
employment  in  all  unionized  occupations,  or 
even  killed  on  their  way  home  Both  of  these 
things  have  been  known  to  happen,  so  this 
reporter  that  we  are  talking  about  gives  his 
solemn  promise  to  this  union  man  that  he 
will  not  reveal  his  Identity  to  anyone.  In- 
cluding Senator  La  Folletti  That  Is  com- 
mon newsijaper  practice — that  protection  of 
Informant.',  who  help  in  exposing  corruption 
and  traltorlsm.  which  U  part  of  the  duty  that 
a  free  pre.'is  assumes  to  Justify  its  existence 
and  deserve  Its  freedom. 

I  am  willing  to  Imagine  that  our  reporter 
gets  a  chit  from  the  desk  to  pay  the  poor 
sucker  a  little  something  for  his  risk,  al- 
though th»t  Isn't  likely  to  have  bten  the  case 
in  Fort  Wayne,  and  I,  personally,  have  never 
paid  any  of  my  thousands  of  Informants  a 
dime  They  have  given  me  Information  and 
continue  to  send  in  their  little  individual 
•tories  of  union  persecution  and  terror  from 
the  musicians,  laborers,  teamsters,  mine 
workers.  '  ••■fT  guild,  needle  trades,  con- 

struct loj;  IS.  dock  w.Ulo|>er».  painters, 

waiters,  a  id  more  others  than  1  can  mention 
here,  and  they  do  It  because  they  are  t>eing 
pushed  artiund  by  unlonerrs  whom  th«y 
never  did  choose  to  represent  them  and.  in 
some  ca<ies.  mostly  In  the  Congress  of  Indu.s- 
irial  OrsiinlEallons  because  their  member- 
sliip  IS  being  exploited  by  the  CommunlsU 
ag.iinsl   their  own  country. 

But  suppo-v  the  paper  pays  the  Informant 
for  his  information  and.  to  make  It  as  bud 
as  we  can,  lets  suppose  the  Informant  Is  Just 
a  mercenary  squealer  with  no  decent  motives 
or  loyalty.  althouRh  his  information  Is  Im- 
p<-)rtant  and  stands  up   under  investigation. 

Pegler  previously  wrote  on  the  same 
subject.  But  smart  as  he  Is.  and  he  is 
plenty  smart;  fearless  as  he  is.  an  J  he 
has  all  the  intestinal  fortitude  any  man 
needs.  Pegler  has  not  yet  h't  the  bottom. 
He  should  take  a  look  at  S.  1970.  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  first  session,  and  read 
the  hearings  on  that  bill.  With  all  due 
modesty,  may  I  call  his  attention  to  my 
testimony,  which  appears  in  the  pub- 
li.<:hed  hearings,  beginning  at  page  169, 
under  date  of  June  13.  1939. 

Prom  the  testimony  there  given  and 
from  an  analysis  of  the  bill  it  will  appear 
that,  while  it  is  entirely  legal  for  a  labor 
union  to  hire  a  spy.  any  employer  who  re- 
ceived from  an  employee  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  union  any  information  about  an 
enemy  alien  who  was  employed  in  the 
plant  and  who  was  planning  to  destroy 
the  plant,  would  be  guilty  of  employing 
a  '..i'?'  :■  spy. 

Bi.t:!y.  by  a  juggling  of  definitions, 
that  bill  made  it  possible  to  charge  and 
to  convict  an  employer  of  industrial 
espionage  if  he  received  from  an  em- 
ployee, directly  or  Indirectly,  "informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  political  or  eco- 
nomic views  or  activities  of  any  of  his 
t  ;  :       •  es  or  prospective  employees" 

li  tiie  principles  or  the  activity  of  a 
Communist  who  believed,  as  Attorney 
General  Biddle  has  said,  in  the  overthrow 
of  this  Government  by  force  was  em- 
ployed in  an  industrial  plant  making  mu- 
nitions of  war,  it  would  be  an  offense  for 
an  employer  to  seek  out  and  obtain  in- 
formation of  those  subversive  views  or 
activities  from   i.:  employee. 


If  that  kind  of  a  law  is  not  the  height 
of  absurdity,  if  it  would  not  assist  in  sabo- 
taging our  industrial  program,  then  tell 
me  what  would.  That  b)ll.  with  a  few 
amendments,  passed  the  Senate  and  its 
counterpart  was  introduced  in  the  House. 

Pegler  is  doing  a  wonderful  work  and 
it  is  about  time  the  people  begin  to  pay 
some  attention  to  what  he  writes. 


T.ic  bance  ol  the  B.llions 


EXTENSION  OF  RI  "  I    ;  K 
or 

HON   LISTER  HILL 

or   ALAUAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  25.  19r 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr,  President .  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recop      :  ic  by  the 

Junior  Senator  from  Aik.au-as  IMr. 
Spencer]  entitled  "The  Dance  of  the  Bil- 
lions." as  printed  in  the  magn.  :  Fi- 
nance on  May  28.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Th«  Danci  or  THE  Billions 
(By  Lloyd  Spencer) 

From  a  country  boy  who  once  worked  for 
25  cents  a  day  and  from  a  country  banker 
who  thought  that  $1,000  was  a  matter  of  some 
moment.  I  have  been  projected  into  a  situa- 
tion where  bllUons  are  tossed  about  with  great 
casualness 

These  billions  which  Congress  appropriates 
are  necessary  for  the  great  war  effort  this 
country  I:  making,  but  I  am  still  In  awe  at 
the  Idea  of  It,  and  wonder  sometimes  at  the 
coolness  with  which  a  $35,000,000,000  appro- 
priation bill  is  Introduced  and  the  speed  with 
which  It  Is  considered  and  passed. 

Even  in  the  14  short  months  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  I  have  voted  for  a  total  of 
$124,852,985.342  39  In  appropriations  for  the 
war.  alone.  Such  a  total  as  this  means  that 
I  have  voted  for  more  money  to  be  spent  by 
the  Government  than  all  cf  my  predecessors 
In  this  seat  since  the  State  of  Arkansas  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  In  1836. 

Of  all  the  Impressions  whicff  I  have  of 
the  Washington  scene  and  which  I  shall 
carry  away  with  me,  this  dance  of  the  bil- 
lions stands  out.  I  often  wonder  how  we  are 
ever  to  meet  these  great  drains  on  the  Treas- 
ury. Of  course,  the  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion admit  of  no  cavil,  but  1  can't  help 
bothering,  as  a  banker  and  a  businessman, 
about  where  we  are  going  to  get  the  money. 

THE    riBST   THRILL 

I  have  often  been  asked  how  It  felt  to  be 
appointed  to  the  United  States  Senate 
straight  from  business  life  and  without  any 
background  of  ever  having  sought  public  oflace. 
I  must  admit  that  I  was  not  completely  sur- 
prised when  my  old  friend.  Gov,  Homer  M. 
Adklne.  of  Arkansas,  appointed  me.  Not  that 
I  had  expected  it.  but  we  had  been  good 
friends  since  early  boyhood,  and  I  had  assisted 
In  his  campaign  for  Governor,  and  we  felt  the 
same  way  about  things. 

I  was  In  bed  with  a  bad  cold  after  a  trip 
to  Chicago,  when  I  heard  my  wife  answer  the 
telephone  and  say  the  Associated  Press  wa« 
calling.     I   knew    pretty    weU   then    that    II 


meant  my  appointment.  I  was  so  hoarse  I 
couldn't  talk,  but  It  was  very  much  of  a 
thrill,  especially  when  aixjut  1.000  telegrams 
began  pouring  in  from  all  over  the  State  and 
our  neighbors  In  Hope  started  trooping  In. 

Taking  of  the  actual  oath  of  office  as  a 
Senator  was  something  of  an  anticlimax.  I 
had  all  the  sensations  of  the  real  thing  at  a 
dress  rehearsal  In  the  Vice  President's  room 
when  about  a  dozen  photographers  got  busy 
on  Vice  President  Wallace  swearing  me  In,  In 
tlie  presence  of  the  Governor  my  wife,  and 
friends.  Tliis  was  for  the  papers  because  such 
pictures  are  not  taken  In  the  Senate  Itself. 
When  It  came  to  the  actual  swearlng-ln 
ceremony.  I  guess  I  had  had  all  the  excite- 
ments that  a  country  boy  could  stand  already 
and  It  didn't  register  on  me  half  as  much  as 
the  dress  rehearsal  had.  When  It  came  to  the 
point  where  I  signed  the  register,  I  asked  the 
clerk  to  let  me  have  a  second  pen  to  sign  my 
last  name  aa  I  wanted  to  give  It  to  my  wife. 
He  said  he  had  never  had  that  request  before 
from  any  new  Senator,  so  I  Judge  from  that 
how  self-possessed  I  was  during  the  whole 
proceeding. 

When  I  was  going  back  to  my  seat,  however, 
the  impact  of  the  Idea  that  I  was  now  one  of 
Just  96  men  who  could  affect  and  alter  the 
entire  course  of  the  country,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  hit  me.  It  Is  really  a  solemn 
thought  In  these  times. 

PIISSIDING  OVES  THE  SENATE 

Contrasted  with  my  coolness  and  detach- 
ment while  being  sworn  in,  was  the  moment 
when  I  was  first  called  upon  to  preside  over 
the  Senate.  This  happened  within  10  days 
of  taking  my  sent.  The  Vice  Prtsident  srnt 
word  to  me  that  he  would  like  me  to  take  the 
chair.  Now.  I  never  had  done  very  much  of 
that  except  at  board  meetings  and  this  was 
a  very  different  sort  of  thing,  I  felt  more 
nervous  than  at  any  time  of  my  life  except, 
perhaps,  whfn  I  was  getting  married.  I  got 
into  the  chair  of  the  Vice  President,  my  knees 
shaking  a  little  and  wondered  what  in  the 
world  I  would  do  If  it  became  necessary  for 
me  to  untangle  a  knotty  parliamentary  sltua- 
.  tlon. 

To  my  great  relief,  I  found  that  I  was  In 
the  expert  hands  of  two  Arkansas  boy 
Charles  Watkins,  parliamentarian  of  the  Sen- 
ate, of  Mount  Ida.  and  Leslie  L.  Biffle.  secre- 
tary to  the  majority,  of  Piggott.  Tliey  guided 
me  through  the  Intricacies  of  the  presiding 
officers  Job  and.  before  It  was  over,  I  found 
that  it  was  not  too  dlfBcult  to  rule  on  a  po'nt 
of  order  for  the  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, himself,  the  Honorable  Alben  W.  Bark- 
let,  of  Kentucky. 

I  have  presided  many  times  since  then  and 
found  that,  like  In  other  matters  of  repeti- 
tion, it  doesn't  take  long  for  self-conscious- 
ness to  wear  off, 

meeting    PRESIDENT    ROOSE\ELT 

Another  memory  which  will  always  stand 
out  was  the  first  time  I  was  called  to  the 
White  House  to  meet  President  Roosevelt. 
The  appointment  was  made  during  a  week 
of  crises  and  it  had  to  be  broken  two  or  three 
times.  Finally,  my  office  got  hold  of  me 
while  I  was  down  at  one  of  the  departments 
and  said  the  White  House  secretariat  had 
called  and  asked  If  I  could  be  at  the  White 
House  In  30  minutes'  time  I  made  It  my 
business  to  he  there. 

I  had  only  a  10-mlnute  appointment  but 
I  stayed  30.  The  President  found  out  I  was 
a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, and  we  got  to  talking  about  the  Navy 
and  the  war  He  is  a  tremendously  Interest- 
ing talker,  and  keeps  the  conversational  ball 
going  so  continuously  that  there  is  never  a 
break  or  an  awkward  pause.  I  am  sure  that 
If  I  had  gone  there  with  any  purpose  in  mind 
I  would  have  forgotten  it  in  the  charm  of  this 
great  man's  personality  and  his  talk. 


Twice  I  recalled  the  crowded  condition  of 
his  calendar  and  got  up  to  leave,  but  he  made 
me  sit  down  and  went  on  talking.  It  was  as 
interesting  a  half  hour  as  I  have  ever  spent, 
auid  if  I  could  reproduce  the  conversation  It 
would  be  seen  why — but  a  President  Is  never 
quoted. 

DISAPPOINTMENT — THEN    ELATION 

One  of  the  pleasant  episodes  of  my  early 
career  In  the  Senate  was  my  appointment  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
But  It  was  not  without  a  preliminary  dis- 
appointment, I  asked  the  leadership  to  put 
me  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
especially  because  of  my  interest  In  banking 
matters.  It  was  the  only  such  request  1  made 
But  I  found  that  there  were  no  vacancies  on 
that  committee.  However.  In  a  few  short 
months  Senator  Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina, 
received  a  merited  appointment  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  was  more  than  delighted 
to  be  named  to  fUl  his  vacancy  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  to  find  mvKif  in  the  same 
grcup  with  such  statesmen  and  hbcal  ex- 
perts as  CARTtiR  Glass,  Robskt  F.  Wacnek. 
John  H  Bankhcao.  Prentiss  M.  Brown.  Al- 
ben W   Barklet.  and  others. 

As  th  ngs  sort  of  settled  into  a  routine.  1 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  many 
acqualnunces  and  friends  In  the  Senate. 
I  want  to  say  here  that  I  consider  them  all 
men  of  the  very  highest  type  who  have  a 
sincere  desire  to  serve  their  country.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  they  are  men  of 
ability— they  would  never  have  been  elected 
to  the  Senate  otherwise. 

Their  cordiality  to  me.  as  a  new  Member, 
was  a  matter  of  great  gratlflcailon.  I  had 
supposed  thnt  they  wouldn't  know  that  a 
freshman  Senator  was  alive  and  among  them 
for  at  least  a  year,  but  many  went  out  of  thc.r 
way  to  be  nice  to  me.  Several  of  tliem  came 
up  in  the  first  few  days  and  told  me  that  If 
there  was  anything  they  could  do  to  help  me 
along  to  let  them  know;  they  rememiaered 
their  own  freshman  days  and  had  a  sympathy 
with  the  men  who  had  Just  ccme  In  and  were 
trying  to  get  on  to  the  complicated  ways  of 
the  Senate.  The  Republicans  were  as  nice 
In  this  respect  as  the  Democrats — they  all 
contrived  to  make  me  feel  at  home 

There  is  a  delightful  habit  in  the  Senate 
of  giving  little  private  lunches  and  of  includ- 
ing the  new  men.  One  has  a  better  chance 
at  these  luncheons  to  get  acquainted  with 
one's  fellow  Senators  and  the  whys  and 
wherefores  and  inner  workings  of  Congress 
than  any  other  way.  I  was  Included  In  sev- 
eral of  these  lunches,  among  them  one  given 
by  the  Vice  President. 

A  CROSS  SECTION  OF  THE  UNITEO  STATES 

I  came  to  know  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
not  as  Senators  but  &s  human  beings.  They 
are  pretty  much  a  cross  section  of  the  coun- 
try Many  are  bankers  and  successful  busi- 
nessmen. More  are  attorneys.  There  are 
very  many  who  were  farmers  or  grew  up  on 
farms.  Some  are  manufacturers.  Most  of 
them  were  poor  boys  when  they  started  off. 
Few  are  rich  now. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  learned  about 
Senators  Is  that  they  are  a  hard-working  lot. 
They  have  mountains  of  mall  to  answer,  a 
multitude  of  problems  from  their  constitu- 
ents to  take  up  with  the  varlou.«  departments, 
all  sorts  of  "grief  "  to  assuage  for  their  com- 
munities and  States,  Incessant  committee 
work  to  attend  to,  as  well  as  their  more  public 
and  better-known  Jobs  of  appearing  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate.  Joining  In  the  debate, 
getting  bills  passed,  and  voting  on  other  bills. 
It  is  really  man-killing  labor,  and  the  results 
of  it  can  be  seen  In  the  mortality  statistics  of 
the  Senate,  which  are  three  times  higher  than 
for  the  same  age  group  elsewhere. 

Washington  is  a  very  delightful  place  in 
which  to  live,  and  the  Job  has  many  pleasant 
recompenses,  but  I  find  the  work  much  more 


demanding  than  any  I  had  known  back  borne 
in  Hope,  and  there  is  never  a  moment  to  get 
away  and  go  hunting  and  fishing,  the  two 
recreations  that  mean  most  to  me 

As  an  appointed,  rather  than  elected.  Sen- 
ator, and  as  one  who  Is  not  seeking  leelectlon 
next  time.  I  do  not  have  the  demands  made 
upon  me  that  others  have,  particularly  In  the 
political  realm,  and  yet  I  have  cause  to  real- 
ize what  a  terrific  Job  It  Is  I  sign  as  many 
as  1.000  letters  In  a  week,  and  my  office  has 
received  upward  of  60  telegrams  in  1  day, 
mostly  asking  favors  and  seeking  to  have 
this  situation  Ironed  out  and  that  Injustice 
eliminated. 

DON'T    MUFT   THE   CHANCE 

One  of  the  great  lessons  which  has  com* 
home  to  me  during  my  Incumlsency  here  is 
that  businessmen  should  take  a  more  acllvs 
Interest  In  government.  After  all,  govern- 
ment 19  coming  to  be  more  and  more  a  part 
of  everyone's  life  It  threaten*  to  take  nvi»r 
bu.^ineu  to  a  very  large  < 
and  after  this  war     'Yet  I  l 

politics  and  government  Ap|>arently  tlicy 
think  that  It  is  a  thing  apart  and  something 
that  the  professionals  should  run,  and  then 
bemoan  the  fact  that  legislation  is  paiasd 
which  is  harmful  to  business 

One  of  the  trouble*  is  thni   '  ~s  Is  not 

orgsMleed,  nor  is  the  great  mi  ,  ss  of  the 

country,  ho  that  it  can  reward  or  punish 
Members  of  Congress  In  the  way  that  organ- 
IE^  labor  or  even  the  oiganieed  farmer  can 
reward  or  punish  Some  of  these  days.  I 
think,  the  middle  and  buslnem  claM  wUl  hav* 
to  organlw  In  their  own  self -protect  ton  and 
self-preservation 

There  is  another  thing  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  to  businessmen.  I  am  constantly 
getting  letters  urging  that  the  Government 
economize  on  nonessential,  nonwar  appro- 
priations. And  yet  I  have  had  the  expe- 
rience—and other  njembers  of  the  8enat« 
tell  me  It  is  a  comnfion  exjierlence — of  find- 
ing that  the  very  people  who  urge  economy 
In  general  are  frequently  those  who  »Tlt« 
their  Representatives  protesting  against  any 
cuts  which  affect  their  communities  or  their 
own  businesses. 

Now.  what  Is  sauce  for  the  goose  Is  sauce 
for  the  gander.  You  can't  have  both  econ- 
omy and  spending.  What  some  of  our  econ- 
omy advocates  apparently  want  Is  spending 
for  them  and  economy  for  the  other  fellow. 
But    It   doesn't    work    both    ways. 

SOME     PLAIN     TALKINO 

This  is  a  time,  I  think,  when  we  mu?t 
have  economy  in  the  nonwar  expenditures 
and  a  watchfulness  against  waste  In  the 
war  budget.  We  are  likely  to  come  out  of 
this  war  with  a  $200,000,000,000  debt  and 
banters  and  businessmen  and  everyone  else 
should  realize  what  that  will  mean  to  our 
economic  system.  Every  unnecessary  dol- 
lar of  debt  Is  that  much  more  of  a  burden 
dragging  us  down  and  keeping  us  from 
post-war  recovery.  The  best  minds  of  the 
country  must  get  together  on  salvaging  otir 
economy  and  our  democracy  from  the  dis- 
locations, not  to  say  the  chaos,  which  will 
follow  this  war  in  greater  degree  than  any 
other  war  In  history,  simply  because  it  has 
been    the   most   costly   war    In    history. 

Our  form  of  government,  a  liberal  democ- 
rary.  Is  a  great  blessing  and  a  great  luxury, 
as  well.  The  question  before  us  is:  Are  we,  , 
In  the  face  of  the  coming  economic  turbu- 
lence following  this  war,  going  to  t>e  able  to 
maintain,  support,  and  afford  this  luxury 
that  so  many  of  us  have  thought  of  .  t 

a  natural  gift  to  us?  I  sincerely  h  ;•  '*e 
will  be  able  to  do  so.  But  everyone  must 
do  his  part.  Bankers  and  businessmen  who 
are  In  the  forefront  of  their  communities 
and  who  have  such  a  great  stake  in  our 
system  should  do  more  than  anyone  else  to 
maintain  it. 
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this  flag 

65  years 

J   bap- 

.  jm  the 


of  ours  was  born  June  14,  1777 

age — yes — born  of  revolu' 

tJzed  In  blood  and  tears,  l-i 

hour  it  was  brouKht  Into  exijience  by 

the  r  ■  Conerpss  to  *^     ■       'Tt 

day  .  the  F\Tntx)l  o{  ,  .^m 

And  progress,  of  a  striving  for  justice  and 

equality,  a  reaching  out  for  liqt^rty  and 

hght. 

tUsolvHl    (by   the  Continental    longreaa), 

T  ■       rf  the  13  States  b*    13  stripes, 

B  and  white;   that  the  Union  be 

13  itars  white  in  a  blue  Held  representing 
a  new  ccrutellatlon 

In  1818  Congress  passed  the  third  and 
final  act  tixrw.  the  number  of  !  tars  and 
stripes  en  tl-    "  Th^  bill  wa:  entitled 

'An  act  to  e.-^  ..  the  flag  of  tl  e  United 

States."  Symbol  of  freedom — tnily  so — 
even  though  we  have  not  yet  es  ablished 
hf-re  in  thi.s  L^nd  wf»  love  the  leality  of 
the  freedom  of  which  it  i.s  the  .sign.  Al- 
ways the  Stars  and  Stripes  siriply  and 
d»  finitely  symbolic  of  the  vision  of  a  new 

Our 
and 
woman  reaches  out  for  freedoni  here  as 
nowhere  el.se  in  all  the  world  Triced. 
though  some  of  our  pi-ople  car;  :  f  in 

chains,  most  h.ive  come  from  ef ery  cor 

freedom. 


where  men  would  be  fiee 
.-,  — Old   Glory.     Yet    every    nan 


ner  of  the  earth  searching  for 

We  have  welcomed  them  and  u.^ed  them 


But  have  thry  and  we  yet  rea 


freedom ''  And  have  we  seen  to  it  that 
all  who  came  leirned  that  true  freedom 
Is  found  only  withm  the  law?  Freedom 
is  not  license,  though  many  th  nk  it  so. 
Of  this  Lancoln  said: 

I  beheve  each  Irdivldu.'vl  Is  natlirally  en- 
titled to  do  as  he  pleases  with  hiinself  and 
the  fruits  of  his  labcr,  so  far  as  it  in  nowise 
Interferes  with  any  other  man's  ngqts.  (Chi- 
cago. July  10.  1868  ) 

We  should  be  living  in  a  very  different 
land  had  we  listened  to  these  W3rds.  un- 
derstood them,  and  then  applied  them. 
But  within  the  Infinite  Law  thai  governs 
fret^dom  there  is  the  right  to  nake  mis- 
takes. For  we  are  men.  not  gdds — and. 
if  we  would  progress,  if  we  would  grow 


we  must  have  the  courage  to  ust 


and  error  way.  to  learn  by  d  )ing     So 


-hould  we  expect  to  have  s 


problem  of  establishing  frt^dom  in 


ly  found 


the  trial 


Ived  the 


165  years?     Rather  let  us  recall 
finally  told  about  tins 
<  ; led   in  a  new  world'  " 

we  call  freedom.    What  u.l 
cost?     Ease,  a  casual  acctii'dii.    ui   its 
wonders'^    No!     Ra'her  were  wp  told  in 
many  diflerent  ways  that  •.  .c  .  ifoe  is  the 
price  that  must   b'^  pa.d      1 
lance,   vigilance    iCt.:;  •    .:. 
group  selflshnf,--    .i::.l    i;:"< 
against    all    lu>:    1::    P'_'.v.-_ 
against  the  soft  acceptance  of  ( 


what  we 

that  was 
his  that 
the 


-a! 


V!  gi- 
ll   and 
'.veil   as 
ii.lance 
World 


World.  Vigilance  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  material  desires,  lest  the  great 
spiritual  craving  that  was  the  driving 
force  behind  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  the  glorious  symbol  that  Is 
our  flag  should  be  diverted  and  choked 
and  forgotten. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  remember  this  day 
in  June  1942.    It  is  good  for  us  to  reaffirm 
our  faith  in  what  it  stands  for.    Let  us 
here  remember  together  that  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  are  the  symbol,  all  over  this 
war-torn  world,  of  justice,  mercy,  cour- 
!   age.  faith,  freedom  under  law:    As  our 
I   armed  forces  go  to  the  four  corners  of 
,  the  earth  they  take  with  them  thp  flag 
j  that  stands  for  honor,  not  for  advan- 
I   tage.    The  flag  that  stands  for  the  rights 
I  of  mankind  no  matter  where  in  all  the 
world,    no    matter    what    race.      Could 
I  thpre  be  a  more  dramatic  demonstration 
j  of  the  truth  of  our  d'^clarations  that  we 
I  do  not  seek  empires  and  world  domina- 
tion than  the  fact  that  P.lipino  soldiers 
fought  side  by  side  with  ours  in  that  ter- 
rible battle   in   the  Philippine  Islands? 
Could  there  be  a  greater  proof  that  our 
flag  stands  for  the  absolute  right  of  po- 
litical liberty  and  freedom  and  self-gov- 
ernment  than  that?     It   shows  an   in- 
tegrity of  purpase  that  gives  us  a  clear 
right  to  sit    at   the  controls  when   the 
hideous    carnage    is    over    and    a    new 
method    of    international    relation    will 
have  to  be  developed.    It  should  give  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  a  new  sense  of 
security  when  they  see  Old  Glory  in  their 
midst  during  the  dreadful  period  of  rer 
adjustment  between  war  and  what  we 
dream  of  as  peace. 

In  that  time  of  agonized  exhaustion 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  hold  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  new  hope,  new 
strength,  new  faith,  not  only  in  cur  word 
but  what  will  be  most  needed  of  all — 
new  faith  in  themselves.  Will  Old  Glory 
still  be  flying  unsullied  above  these  great 
United  States?  Will  its  tattered  stand- 
ards temporarily  set  up  throughout  the 
world  be  unstained?  That  is  where  you 
and  I  come  in — for  it  is  to  the  people  of 
this  our  country  to  whom  was  gvcn  this 
great  heritage  of  freedom.  We  have 
been  Uke  children,  careless  of  the  much 
that  we  were  given.  Now  is  the  moment 
when  we  must  take  upon  ourselves  the 
responsibilities  of  that  heritage.  We 
cannot  take  freedom  just  for  ourselves, 
or  we  lose  it.  Have  we  forgotten  that 
it  was  once  said.  "He  who  loveth  his  life 
shall  lose  it"?  The  fathers  of  1777  had 
wanted  only  peace.  They  tried  every 
means  to  get  the  right  to  worship  God 
and  live  their  lives  according  to  their 
own  vision.  But  when  all  ways  had  failed 
they  used  the  only  means  left — war. 
Theirs  were  not  dreams  of  empire.  They 
had  no  desire  for  expansion.  They  had 
but  one  aim — freedom  to  be. 

They  raised  their  flag  for  a  sign  in  the 
heavens  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  that 
right  was  to  guide  the  new  nation  and 
honor  be  its  principle. 

Are  we  doing  less  today?  So  long  as  it 
was  possible  we  stood  for  peace.  But 
since  Pearl  Harbor  we  have  been  gal- 
vanized into  a  unity  of  purpose  toward 
the  enemies  of  freedom  to  which  their 
evil  strength  must  ultimately  succumb. 
Oh.  there  are  those  who,  like  Lot's  wife. 


insist  upon  looking  back.  But  mo<5t  of 
us  have  no  time  for  such  wasting.  Most 
of  Its.  praise  God,  have  but  one  desire: 
To  make  of  these  United  States  a  flaming 
sword  of  unconquerable  right  that  in  as 
short  a  time  as  may  be  the  days  of  car- 
nage will  be  over.  Most  of  us  know  that 
that  will  not  be  the  end.  Most  of  us 
know  that  when  the  fighting  ceases  the 
real  battle  but  begins.  Think  of  the 
hatreds  that  are  born  daily  within  each 
martjTed  country  and  between  the  na- 
tions. They  will  not  end  when  the  last 
shot's  echo  dies!  And  we?  Shall  we  be 
ready  for  the  grim  task  of  keeping  the 
guns  silent  till  the  smoke  clears  and  little 
by  little  men  may  once  again  breathe  the 
pure  air  of  day?  Shall  we  be  ready  to 
give  these  people — and  Qur  own — new 
hope,  new  faith,  new  belief  in  the  ulti- 
mate integrity  of  the  human  soul,  the 
ultimate  rightness  of  the  Eternal  Law? 

It  is  my  passionate  belief  and  the  sole 
purpose  of  my  living,  that  even  as  our 
flag  means  mercy,  faith,  justice,  and 
freedom,  so  must  and  can  we  show  our- 
selves free  of  selfishness  and  greed,  of 
lust  and  hatred  in  the  post-war  years. 
For  into  our  hands  has  been  given  the 
torch  of  freedom,  the  flag  of  truth.  May 
the  Eternal  God  whose  children  we  are, 
give  us  the  wisdom,  the  courage,  toler- 
ance, understanding,  and  justice,  the 
faith,  and  the  sublime  humility  neces- 
sary to  us  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation 
to  hold  high  His  standard  as  a  light  in 
the  darkness  of  this  hour  against  tomor- 
row's dawn,  even  as  we  stand  here  to- 
gether under  His  sky  saluting  the  Stars 
and  Stripes — Old  Glory! 


Investigation  <  !  W  ,r  Pr  v^r 


REMARKS 

HON.  R.  t.  THOMASON 

OF  te:. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  15,  1942 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
months  ago  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  resolution  instructing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  to  investigate 
the  war  program,  including  production. 
At  the  invitation  of  nationally  kncwn  in- 
dustrialists in  the  Detroit  area  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  War  Department,  the 
subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
and  composed  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Short  1.  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  EdmlstonI,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Shafer), 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Kild.ayI, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
D.^nsl.  Maj.  Royal  Alderman  from  the 
General  S'.afT  of  the  War  Department, 
and  I.  last  Friday  visited  the  Ford  Willow 
Run  Plant,  the  Chrysler  Tank  Farm,  and 
also  had  conferences  with  the  president 
and  other  high  officials  of  General 
Motors  regard. ng  the  progress  of  the 
work  being  done  by  them. 

For  obvious  reasons  and  complying 
with  orders  of  the  War  Department  re- 
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garding  military  secrets,  f^res  at:d  de- 
tails cannot  be  given.  It  is  safe,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  no  such  industrial  de- 
velopment was  ever  known  before  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  Conversion  from 
automobile  to  war  industries  is  more  than 
98  percent  complete.  We  are  now  in  mass 
production  on  a  .scale  never  anticipated 
by  either  our  friends  or  our  enemies. 

On  our  visit  to  the  Willow  Run  Plant 
we  were  accompanied  L;  M'.  KJsel  Ford 
and  Gen.  William  Knuu^L:..  j.:.d  on  our 
trip  through  th*  C;::  >  --ler  Tank  Farm  by 
Mr.  Keller,  g- ■:•  : ->l  manager  of  the 
Chrysler  Corp<  r  i  ., 

I  feel  sure  there  is  no  factory  in  the 
world  comparable  to  that  at  Willow  Run, 
It  was  started  only  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago.  covers  65  acres  of  ground,  and 
is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length.  It 
is  air-cooled,  with  the  finest  of  machinery 
and  equipment.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  employees  and  there  will  soon 
be  many  more.  The  raw  material  enters 
one  end  of  the  building  and  comes  out 
the  other  a  giant  bomber  ready  for  the 
air.  These  planes  by  the  hundreds  and 
even  tey  the  thousands  will  soon  be  com- 
ing off  the  production  lines.  The  same 
condition  prevails  at  the  Chrysler  Tank 
Farm,  and  in  all  the  many  plants  of 
General  Motors.  Production  everywhere 
in  that  area  is  up  to  or  ahead  of  schedule. 
It  is  a  genuine  thrill  and  inspiration  to 
see  what  is  going  on.  It  is  proof  of  what 
American  genius  and  determination  can 
do.  If  Hitler  could  see  it,  the  war  would 
soon  be  over. 

The  spirit  of  the  men — both  executives 
and  workers — is  also  inspiring.  There 
are  many  large  signs  throughout  the 
Chrysler  Tank  Farm  reading: 

This  department  has  bought  100  percent 
bonds.  Is  working  100  percent  to  produce 
100  percent  O.  K,  tanks. 

No  one  can  see  what  we  have  seen  in 
the  past  3  days  and  doubt  the  final 
triumph  of  our  forces. 


Tax  on  Income  of  Educational  and  Chari- 
table Corporations 
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^.1     LL.-JlSl.'iSA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

,,V    -dau   June  15.  1942 

Mr.  r.')CiCK-;  Mr  .'Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ir-.  :  ::;  •. :  tv-  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  tiit  u,.  w  :..:  letter  from 
P.  A.  Roy.  S.  J.,  pres::;'  :,'  Loyola  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans: 

Loyola  Unuermtt, 
New  Orleans.  May  26.  1942. 
Hon.  T.  Hau:  Boccs. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Desr  Mr  Bogcs:  Please  permit  me  to  pre- 
eent  some  thoughts  about  the  proposal  which 
Is  being  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  educational  and  charitable  corpo- 
rations be  taxed  on  Income  derived  from  the 
trade  nr  h.j  :...v=  which  they  may  conduct. 
Ehcu.a   ;;...:    p:..pci;al   be   put  into   effect,  a 


eerlous  harm  »ul  be  acne  to  the  Nation,  as 
it  will  mean  that  some  of  our  best  colleges 
and  universities  will  have  to  curtail  very 
greatly  the  good  that  they  are  doing  to  the 
general  public. 

I*rivate  colleges  and  universltiee  must 
derive  a  very  great  percentage  of  their  annual 
Income  for  maintenance,  operation,  and  de- 
velopment from  various  forms  of  endowment. 
When  any  such  institution  Is  operated  la 
accordance  with  nationally  accepted  educa- 
tional standards,  the  fees  paid  by  its  students 
do  not  cover,  at  the  most,  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  annual  necessary  expenditures  of 
such  an  institution.  In  the  tjetter  private 
universities  of  the  country  the  students'  lees 
do  not  furnish  anything  near  to  60  percent 
of  the  institutions'  annual  necessary  expend- 
itures. The  types  of  faculties  and  of  physical 
facilities  which  such  a  better  university  must 
furuiih  its  students  to  produce  In  those 
students  its  usual  excellent  results,  require 
such  very  large  annual  expendittires  that. 
were  it  to  depend  upon  its  students'  fees  to 
meet  anything  like  even  40  percent  of  Its 
annual  expenditures,  those  fees  would  be 
prohibitive  for  all  the  youi^g  men  and  women 
of  the  country  except  those  of  families  that 
are  in  the  top  bracket  of  extreme  wealth. 
Such  a  situation  would  be  entirely  undemo- 
cratic. 

Hence  It  is  evident  that  private  colleges 
and  universities  must  have  sources  of  very 
large  annual  revenue  besides  the  annual  rev- 
enue from  students'  fees.  A  mere  cursory 
glance  at  the  annual  appropriations  made  to 
State  colleges  and  universities  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  amount  of  money  the  private  col- 
leges and  universities  have  to  derive  annually 
from  various  tjTjes  of  endowment. 

If  private  colleges  and  universities  did  not 
have  sufficient  endowments,  they  would  have 
to  close.  In  that  case,  the  States  In  which 
such  Institutions  are  located  would  have  to 
Increase  the  size,  faculties,  and  physical  facil- 
ities of  their  public  colleges  and  universities 
to  educate  those  students  who  had  been  at- 
tending those  private  Institutions.  This 
would  demand  an  enormous  additional  drain 
of  money  from  sources  of  public  revenue. 
Tiie  general  public  would  have  to  pay  for  it 
and  pay  heavily.  Private  educational  Insti- 
tutions, by  deriving  their  revenue  from  varl- 
otis  forms  of  endowment,  save  the  general 
public  many  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

If  a  private  college  or  university  conducts 
a  business.  If  every  cent  of  revenue  from  that 
business  goes  wholly  and  directly  to  the  Insti- 
tution after  the  operating  and  maintenance 
costs  of  the  business  have  been  deducted.  If 
the  institution  applies  such  revenue  wholly 
and  directly  to  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  Improvement  of  its  educational  facilities, 
that  business  is  strictly  a  form  of  endowment 
that  Is  being  used  wholly  for  the  public  good. 
Hence  it  Is  saving  the  general  public  and  the 
State  an  enormous  amount  of  money  an- 
nually which  they  would  have  to  furnish  to 
educate  the  students  that  are  In  that  Insti- 
tution but  who  could  not  be  there  If  that 
institution  did  not  operate  that  business. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  Federal  Government 
taxes  that  business  and  thereby  forces  that 
Institution  to  close  or  at  least  to  reduce  very 
greatly  the  number  of  students  it  can  edu- 
cate; the  Federal  Government  will  force  an 
unjustifiably  heavy  financial  burden  upon  the 
SUte  and  its  people.  'Why  unjustifiable? 
Because  the  amount  of  revenue  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  receive  from  taxes 
on  such  a  business  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  money  It  would  force  the  State 
to  put  out  each  year  to  ftirnlsh  extra  public 
educational  facilities  which  it  does  not  now 
have  to  furnish,  because  the  private  insti- 
tution Is  furnlshlrg  them  by  revenue  derived 
from  that  business  and  its  other  forms  of 
endowment. 

In  the  proposal  which  Is  being  considered 
It  is  Indicated  that  such  a  tax-exempt  busi- 
ness is  In  unjust  competition  with  any  sim- 
ilar business  that  is  taxed.   U  the  net  revenue 


derived  from  the  tax-exempt  bufci  >  •  ^  ;  e 
divided  among  individuals  who  have  stock  in 
the  business  and  thus  increased  their  per- 
sonal wealth,  that  business  would  be  In  un« 
just  competition  with  similar  busir^sses  that 
are  taxed  whose  revenues  are  so  divided 
among  its  stockholders.  But  such  U  not  the 
case.  Every  cent  of  net  revenue  from  such  a 
tax-exempt  business  is  spent  wholly  for  the 
public  good  and  thereby  saves  the  general 
public  much  money.  Whereas  every  cent  of 
net  revenue  from  a  taxed  business  goes  Into 
the  pockets  of  the  stockholders  who  use  it 
for  their  own  private  purpot^es  and  who 
thereby  do  not  save  the  general  public  any- 
thing. 

It  has  always  been  the  accepted  principle 
of  our  country  that  the  basis  for  determining 
whether  or  not  the  revenues  accruing  to  edu- 
cational and  charitable  corporations  should 
be  taxed  is  the  use  to  which  the  revenue  Is 
put.  not  the  source  from  which  u  is  derived. 
Why  change  that  principle  and  thereby  do 
very  grave  and  irreparable  harm  to  institu- 
tions that  are  doing  vast  good  to  the  pub- 
lic? The  proposed  taxation  will  bring  to  the 
Federal  Government  an  extra  annual  revenue 
which  will  be  comparatively  small  because  of 
the  comparatively  few  businesses  that  would 
be  affected  by  It,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
do  much  harm  to  the  general  public 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  do  all  In  your 
power  to  see  that  such  proposed  taxation  be 
not  put  Into  effect. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.  A.  Rot,  8.  J.,  Preatdent. 


Housf  Rf'fuses  To  Permit  S."!f  of  dov- 
tTiiment  Wheat  and  Cut  a  at  Lci>  Tliati 
Fantv  Pnccs 


HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT..  ;  I\  Kd 

Monday.  June  15.  1942 

Mv  i'AS:\0:\  ...  Missouri.  l.¥ 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
following  address  made  by  me  on  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  pro- 
gram. National  Broadcasting  Co.  na- 
tional network.  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour,  June  13,  1942: 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  last  Tues- 
day the  House  refused  by  a  vote  of  125  to  S7 
to  agree  to  an  amendment  which  would  have 
permitted  the  sale  of  Government-owned  and 
Gover.nment-control'.ed  wheat  and  corn  at 
less  than  parity  prices.  That  decisive  vote 
brought  to  an  abrupt  halt  a  cleverly  planned 
campaign  by  Industrialists  and  bureaucrats 
to  submarine  farm-recovery  legislation,  and 
to  finance  war  production  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmer. 

The  plan  had  been  very  carefully  worked 
out  and  had  four  objectives  First,  It  was 
designed  to  sabotage  the  farm-recovery  pro- 
gram, which  we  have  been  slowly  and  pain- 
fully building  up  through  the  last  20  years, 
by  destroying  the  principle  of  farm  parity  on 
which  all  farm-recovery  legislation  Is  based. 
Second.  It  was  planned  to  weaken  and  con- 
fuse sentiment  In  defense  of  farm  equality 
in  the  House  by  setting  section  against  sec- 
tion, and  the  producers  of  one  farm  com- 
modity against  the  producers  of  other  farm 
commodities: 

Third — a.  ^  "  p  primary  objective  of  the 
campaign — the  iurge  employers  of  labor,  who 
want  cheap  food  and  cheap  clothing  for  their 
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workmen  In  nrdrr  in  itprp  down  wage? 
to  fight  th*  war  at  the  farmers' 
by  arbitrarily  forcing  duwn  farn 
low  parity,  and  in  it)rn«  lnstanc« 
coat  of  production  at  a  time  when  every 
group  of  workera  and  every  other 
U  getting  the  htgheat  wage«  and  the 
proflta  ever  known,  in  any  country.  : 
war.  m  any  period  In  the  history  of  the 
Last,  but  not  least  the  plan  wa«  tf) 
the  farm  organizations,  upon  whir 
fmrmcr  miut  depend  to  get  a  <)quarp  ci' 
Congreaa  and  the  G<:vernment  burea 
thereby  clear  the  path  to  a  price-contrfcl  dic- 
tatorship under  wh:ch  the  farmer,  whose 
crop.<«  are  hia  wages,  will  get  leas  than  4  third 
of  the  «  r--  '-''  got  In  the  'x«*  -^  i- 
everybori  •  >.  ."ts  three  t:  >  ~  :.  r 
they  got  :ii   '.:;e   .    -■    *  ,- 
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the  farmer^by   law— hi»  crops  and  h 
stock — the  products  of  his  toll  — wl' 
lowing  him  any  voice  whatever  in  det 
Ing  the  price  at  which  they  are  to  be 
That  means  fixing   the  wages  of  the 
^-  'A      ^nd  fVxlng  them  below  parity 
'    ■■     «.      .s  the  limit  on   the   wages  of 
oti;er    workman    In    the    Nation       Evi' 
has   been   pas»*<l   that  could   be 
ln!>ure  labor  the  right   of  cf)llectlve    ' 
Ing      There  Is  no  principle  in  equity 
which  Congress  has  more  firmly  e?tat^l 
than  the  prirKlple  of  collective  bargai 
the  right   of   men   to   have  a  voice   In 
their  own   wages.     I  voted   for   every   • 
thoae  laws,  and  no  one  has  been  a  s 
advocate  cf  that  principle  than  I  h.i 
and   I   am   stronger  for  that   pnncit;  • 
than  ever  before      But  why  give  the  r 
collective   bargaining   to  everybody 
farmer'     Why  accord  every  other  wo 
the   Nation    the   right    to   have    n    '  v 
.arhat   his  pay  will  be  and  at  t^' 
denv  the  farmer  that  right?    V. 
Ju.-:  iXy  a  law  to  freeze  farm  w 
them   below   parity^when   wastes  ever 
elae  are   vmrcstricttd  and  are  stead:lv 
every  day^ 

It  cannot  be  done  if  Congress  cont. 
«tand  pat  in  defen!«e  of  farm  parity  as 
last    Tue"»day      If   the   American   farmer 
uTipport    his    farm    organizations    w 
!      '  ng  this  f\Kht  for  him  and   will 

;e  us  to  hold  the  principle  cf  farm 
iu  the  law.  he  is  protected  from  the 
tlon  of  those  who  are  trying  to  fcrce 
his  prices  and  his   income   and   deprl 
and  his  children  of  a  standard  of  livln 
to  that  provided  by  law  for  other 
workmen 

Without  the  farm  organizations  we 
n»~"  'T  have  developed  and  enacte 
antv    cf    pquitv    for    American 
Tut  more  than  20  years  we  have  been  t 
to  get  an  even  break  for  the  farmer  l 
gresa    the  only  Industry  denied 
of  wase  and  Income 

Under  pressure  from  the  representat|l 
organ ize<i  mdu-'try  and  labor  here  in 
Ington.   Congress   has   year   after   year 
wages,  prices,   profits,   and   Income  foi 
other  group      Only  the  farmer  waa 
We  gave  the  railroads  the  Transportat 
guaranteeing  them  high  returns  on 
stock,  and.  as  a  result,  the  cost  of  the 
ers    freight    on    everything    he    bougr 
everything   he  sold  has   been  steadilv 
e\tT    since,    and    i»    rising    today      W 
labtir  the  wage  and  hour  law,  and  the 
labor  relations  law:   we  placed  a  floor 
wagts  and  a  ceiling  over  hours,  and 
of  thoae  laws  the  farmers  are  piiyin 
for  every  manufactured  Item  of  produ 
they  uae      We  voted  the  coal  bill  raiair  g 
vages  and  profits  in  the  coal  mdust  y 
thwvby  raised  the  price  paid  by  the 
for  every  article  in  the  production  of 
cital  Ls  used     We  passed  the  "hot  oil' 
raL-ied   the  price  of  every  gallon  of 
oU  in  the  f  ivrmer  s  tractor      But  we  die 
Ing   for   the   farmer    to   help   b:m   pay 
biiiS. 
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Not  until  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Ed  O'Neal 
pushed  the  fight  for  farm  legislation  to  se- 
cure the  enactment  of  farm  equity — not  un- 
til after  years  of  argument  and  appeal  to 
congressional  con.mittees  and  congressional 
leaders  for  a  farm  law  embodying  the  prin- 
ciple of  farm  parity  In  national  legislation — 
was  anything  done  to  support  farm  prices  to 
a  point  where  the  farmer  wew  given  enough 
to  pay  the  higher  prices  Congress  had  loaded 
on  hira  for  the  benefit  of  lalwr  and  Industry 

But  this  prevision,  as  helpful  as  It  Is,  did 
not  give  the  farm«'r  more  than  a  part  of  what 
Congress  had  aln-ady  given  everybody  else. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  gave  him  barely  enough 
to  pay  the  increases  saddled  on  him  by  Con- 
gress for  the  bene^t  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try Let  me  emphiisize  that  Let  me  here  and 
now  explode  the  absurd  statements  constantly 
repeated  in  the  press  and  over  the  radio  to 
the  effect  that  piirlty  Is  based  on  years  In 
which  the  farmer  got  the  highest  prices  ever 
paid  toT  agricultural  products.  Nothing  could 
t>e  further  from  the  truth.  Parity  Is  based 
on  prices  from  19C9  to  1914  when  the  farmer 
was  barely  makini;  a  living.  No  representa- 
tive farmer  made  enough  In  a  lifetime  of 
those  prices  to  retire  in  his  old  age  If  he  was 
able  to  hold  onto  his  farm  In  those  years, 
the  steady  rise  In  the  price  of  land  would, 
with  good  management,  afford  him  a  com- 
petence for  his  declining  years.  But  now 
that  the  price  of  land  Is  stationary,  the  prices 
for  tho*e  years  Just  about  enable  the  farmer 
to  keep  his  head  above  water  in  normal  times. 
The  high  prices  lor  the  farmer  were  1919 
and  1920  when  wheat  was  $2  40  a  bushel  and 
hogs  $24  50  and  co:ton  35  c?nts.  or  again,  for 
example,  in  1929  Farm  prices  h:  ve  repeat- 
edly t)een  far  above  the  basic  years  of  1909-14. 
so  when  you  hear  all  this  talk  at)out  parity 
meaning  high  prices  for  the  farmer,  set  It 
down  that  you  are  listening  to  propaganda 
disseminated  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing 
the  consumer  against  the  farmer — the  con- 
sumer, who  Is  today  receiving  twice  the  wages 
he  was  receiving  when  the  farmer  was 
getting  35  cents  for  cotton  and  $24  50  for 
hogs. 

This  same  branS  of  propaganda  was  put 
out  to  antagonize  consumer  sentiment  and 
affect  the  vote  of  the  House  last  Tuesday. 
This  ever-normal  supply  of  wheat  and  corn 
to  which  the  Senate  amendment  applied  was 
not  intended  by  Contiress  to  be  thrown  en 
the  market  to  drive  down  farm  prices.  Under 
the  law  It  was  accumulated  for  two  pur- 
poses— first,  to  remove  destructive  surpluses 
and.  second,  to  safeguard  consumers  against 
scarcity.  But  In  the  propaganda  to  support 
the  Senate  amend nient  which  was  brought 
before  the  House  for  a  vote  last  Tuesday  the 
price-fixers  proposed  to  torpedo  wheat  and 
corn  prices  by  throwing  enormous  quantities 
on  the  market  wi".h  devastating  results  to 
prices.  Tl)ey  were  ably  assisted  In  that  cam- 
paign by  the  lobby  which  the  grain-dealers 
asBoclatlons  have  maintained  in  Washing- 
ton ever  since  I  have  been  here.  It  was 
this  lobby  which  defeated  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill  when  that  bill  would  have  saved  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  the  Nation  from  the 
greate.st  distress  of  "he  depression.  They  now 
spread  the  poison  t.^at  cheap  wheat  and  corn 
would  be  a  bonanza  to  the  stock  feeders,  when 
every  experienced  feeder  knows  that  cheap 
feed  means  cheap  hogs  and  cattle  and  poul- 
try They  carefully  avoided  reference  to  the 
fact  that  while  the  prices  of  ccrn  and  wheat 
were  to  be  hammered  down,  the  price  of  mixed 
feeds  made  from  these  grains  was  to  t)e  un- 
restricted and  tha:  while  the  fanners  who 
produced  the  grain  would  lose  his  shirt,  the 
price  of  mixed  feed  would  be  as  high  as  ever. 

Another  poison  bait  was  the  offer  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  give  the  farmer 
subsidy  payments  out  of  the  United  States 
Treasury— but  with  no  assurance,  mind  you. 
that  the  appropriations  would  ever  be  made. 
The  whole  drive  was  designed  to  destroy  the 
principle  of  parity  md  deprive  the  farmer  of 
the  little  legblative  protection  he  now  has. 


The  bait  of  subsidies  out  of  the  Treasury 
Is  an  especial  Imposition  on  the  farmer.  The 
farmer  does  not  want  subsidies;  he  Is  not 
asking  for  hand-outs  All  he  asks  is  a  fair 
wage  for  his  labor  and  a  fair  price  for  his 
products.  Labor  does  not  have  to  depend  on 
subsidies  The  farmer  works  longer  and 
harder  than  any  other  class  of  labor  in  the 
country,  and  he  Is  entitled  to  a  fair  wage 
for  his  labor  without  having  to  take  a  hand- 
out and  then  get  less  than  enough  to  provide 
decent  living  conditions  for  the  farm  family. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  amendment  they 
cocked  up  to  put  over  the  campaign  against 
parity.  The  parity  price  of  wheat  is  $134 
per  bushel,  and  the  parity  price  of  corn  Is 
98  cents.  Under  the  amendment  125  000,000 
bushels  ot  wheat  could  be  sold  for  feed  at  83 
cents  per  bushel,  or  51  cents  below  wheat 
narlty  and  15  cents  below  corn  parity;  corn 
"^cruld  be  sold  for  feeding  purposes  at  15  cents 
J>elow  the  parity  price  of  corn:  and  com  and 
wheat  could  be  sold  to  the  distillers  for  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  at  any  price  the 
Department  chooses.  This  Is  the  proposition 
the  House  defeated,  and  this  Is  the  single 
most  Important  Issue  confronting  American 
agriculture  today.  It  would  destroy  parity 
for  wheat  and  com.  and  do  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  destruction  of  parity  for  one  farm 
commodity  means  destruction  of  parity  for 
all  farm  commodities.  The  lobby  sedulously 
assured  the  cotton  and  livestock  producers 
and  producers  of  other  farm  products  that 
only  wheat  and  corn  would  be  affected,  that 
feeders  would  profit  by  the  loss  of  the  wheat 
and  corn  farmers.  But  the  course  of  the 
markets  belle  all  such  assurances  in  a 
remarkable  manner. 

The  price  of  farm  commodities  had  been 
slowly  advancing  as  parity  advanced  In  re- 
sporvse  to  the  precipitous  rise  of  all  Industrial 
prices  on  which  parity  Is  based.  But  Imme- 
diately on  the  breaking  of  the  news  of  the 
proposed  deflation  of  wheat  and  corn  all 
farm  products  dropped  with  the  drop  in 
wheat  and  com  on  every  exchange  In  the 
country  You  have  but  to  look  at  the  market 
pages  of  the  daily  papers  to  note  this  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  fallacy  of  their  assur- 
ances that  only  corn  and  wheat  would  be 
affected 

I'v  Is  plainly  apparent  that  the  plan  is  the 
old,  familiar  plan  of  divide  and  conquer — 
to  take  the  various  farm  products  one  at  a 
time  and  wind  up  with  the  farmer  holding 
the  sack  In  a  war  period  when  all  others  are 
enjoying  the  greatest  prosperity  ever  known 
since  Columbus  discovered  America, 

But  this  Is  only  the  first  round.  The  bill 
will  be  sent  back  to  conference.  Defeated 
this  time,  they  are  trying  again.  They  are 
determined  to  have  cheap  food  and  fiber,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  farmer  is  paid  a  living 
wage  for  it.  And  they  propose  to  take  it  by 
law.  Only  the  farm  organizations  stand  be- 
tween the  exploiters  and  the  man  out  In  the 
field  and  the  feed  lot.  Only  by  supporting 
the  farm  organization  can  the  farmer  hope 
for  a  square  deal. 

The  farmer  Is  contributing  more  than  any 
other  grcup  to  war  production.  Food  Is  the 
most  es-sontial  munition  of  war.  and  farmers 
are  producing  patriotically  and  in  abundance. 
They  are  not  stopping  at  40  hours  per  week. 
They  are  not  asking  extra  pay  for  overtime. 
They  are  not  asking  cost-plus  fees  to  produce 
the  supplies  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
American  forces  needs  for  our  Armies  and 
the  armies  of  our  Allies,  All  they  ask  Is 
parity — barely  enough  to  enable  them  to  pay 
for  what  they  must  buy  at  wartime  prices. 

That  is  the  Farm  Bureau  program,  and  that 
Is  the  American  farm  platform.  Let  me  ap- 
peal to  every  farmer.  Support  your  bureau. 
Uphold  the  hands  of  Ed  O  Neal  and  your 
other  representatives  here  in  Wa.'hington. 
Then  when  we  are  able  to  maintain  parity 
prices  for  you.  If  by  exceptional  good  fortune 
you  have  a  little  left  over  after  paying  Inter- 
est and  taxes,  put  it  into  war  tjonds  And, 
most   Important  of   all,   cooperate   with   the 
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Farm  Bureau  In  its  production  propram. 
Plan  to  product  the  greale.st  supply  of  food 
and  fiber  ever  grown  on  the  American  farm 
and  you  will  be  doing  more  than  anybody 
else  in  America  to  prosper  the  Nation  and 
win  the  war. 


The  F.ie!  0.1  Saua.on 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CH.ARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1942 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
I  would  like  to  Include  the  following  let- 
ter which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  in  connection 
With  the  fuel-oil  situation.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  common  sense  in  this  letter 
and  I  hope  the  cfacials  in  charge  of  the 
oil  rationing  program  will  take  notice  of 
the  conditions  as  set  forth  by  the  writer. 

WHY  NOT  FILL  rmL-OIL  TANKS  IN   HOMES? 

To  the  EnrroR  of  the  Union: 

Sir:  I  note  In  Mr  Ickes'  speech  made  at 
Boston,  Tuesday,  May  26.  he  stated  that  one  of 
the  fuel-oil  troubles  in  the  eastern  area  was 
the  fact  that  there  were  not  sufficient  facilities 
for  the  storage  of  fuel  oil  for  next  winter. 

We  have  one  of  the  small  285-gallon  tanks 
located  In  our  cellar — of  which  there  are  many 
thousands  in  the  eastern  area  referred  to  by 
Mr,  Ickes — and  the  fuel-oil  supplier  who  has 
been  supplying  us  for  a  number  of  years  states 
he  cannot  put  oil  In  this  tan":  until  it  is  down 
to  one-fifth  empty  and  then  can  fill  It  only 
three-quarters  full  under  penalty  of  a  $200 
fine. 

I  happened  to  be  at  home  when  the  driver 
of  this  huge  tank  wagon  Inspected  our  tank 
a  few  days  ago  but  due  to  the  fact  that  It  was 
three-eighths  full,  he  would  not  deliver  any 
oil.  He  stated  that  he  was  getting  2  miles  to 
the  gallon  of  gasoline  on  his  tank  wagon,  that 
he  had  driven  100  miles  that  last  couple  of 
days  and  had  not  delivered  a  single  gallon  of 
oil  to  anyone,  as  the  other  tanks  Inspected 
were  not  down  to  one-fifth. 

Can  Mr.  Ickes  or  anyone  eLse  explain  the 
sense  of  this?  With  all  the  thousands  of 
consumers'  practically  empty  fuel  tanks,  why 
not  fill  them  up.  thus  giving  more  storage 
space  to  the  suppliers?-  Why— with  this  con- 
servation program  of  gasoline,  tires,  and  gen- 
eral truck  wear — allow  tank  wagons  to  drive 
hundreds  of  ton-mllcs  without  delivering  any 

oU? 

Stephen  M.  Van  Dxjsen. 

Englewood,  N,  J. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  PADCOCK 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1942 

Mr.  PADDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.  R. 
7192,  authorizing  the  greatly  needed  and 
long  overdue  Washington  Housing  Code, 
should  be  enacted  without  delay. 


ImmediiUe  adoption  of  a  rigid  Code 
should  be  followed  by  thorough  and  vig- 
orous enforcement.  These  are  minimum 
and  basic  requirements  for  preserving  the 
health  of  Washington,  and  the  self- 
respect  of  ouiselves,  who  are  responsible 
for  its  government. 

The  able  chairman  of  our  District 
Committee  de.serves  full  credit  for  spon- 
soring this  leg.slation.  Commendaticn  is 
also  due  Mr.  Merlo  Pusey  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Duey  Hoff- 
man of  the  Washington  Housing  Asso- 
ciation, who  have  so  effectively  written 
and  spoken  for  the  removal  of  dangerous 
and  disgraceful  slum  conditions. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Pusey  con- 
tains much  information.  He  writes  from 
close  study  and  full  knowledge  of  this 
important  problem. 

Mr.  Pusey "s  article  follows: 
Wartime   Washington 
(By  Merlo  Pusey) 

WH\T    ONI     CONCEESSMAN     CAN     DO 

When  Congressman  George  A  Paddock  got 
his  first  glimp.'^e  of  Washington's  slums  some 
months  ago  he  was  both  amazed  and  con- 
science stricken.  He  was  amazed  to  find  such 
wretched  living  conditions  In  a  city  which 
claims  to  be  the  center  of  the  democratic 
world.  He  was  conscience  stricken  because 
he  realized  that  the  great  legislative  body  of 
which  he  Is  a  Member  is.  In  the  last  analysis, 
responsible  for  this  condition. 

Now,  of  course.  Mr  Paddock  has  no  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  the  filth,  the  disease, 
the  crime,  and  degraded  social  environment 
to  be  found  in  Washington's  slums  He  is 
not  a  member  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee or  the  Appropriations  Committee,  More- 
over, he  Is  a  new  Congressman  now  serving 
his  first  term.  Naturally  he  Is  more  Inter- 
ested in  his  home  town  of-Evanston.  Ill,,  than 
In  Wasliington.  The  normal  reaction  would 
have  been  a  mere  shrugging  of  the  shoulders 
at  the  disgusting  conditions  he  saw  and  read 
about  in  the  hidden  alleys  of  the  Capital  City. 
But  Mr,  Paddock  did  not  shrug.  Nor  did 
he  take  It  for  granted  that,  since  he  Is  a 
first  termer,  he  could  do  nothing  about  the 
Capital's  disease  Incubators,  First,  he  set  cut 
to  learn  something  about  the  background  of 
these  slums  and  why  they  are  left  to  menace 
the  health  of  our  key  city  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  war  effort.  Then  he  decided  to  see  for 
himself  whether  one  Member  cf  Congress 
could  make  any  progress  toward  cleaning 
them  up. 

Choosing  an  excellent  place  to  start,  he 
asked  the  Public  Buildings  Administration 
why  the  United  States  Government  made  a 
practice  of  renting  rotten  shacks  to  slum 
racketeers  who  used  them  for  exploitation 
of  the  poor.  His  query  brought  the  Public 
Buildings  Administration  face  to  face  with 
the  appalling  consequences  of  its  own  care- 
lessness. The  practice  of  crowding  broken- 
down  hovels  with  a  family  In  every  room, 
regardless  of  their  state  of  disrepair  or  lack 
of  sanitary  facilities,  could  not  be  defended. 
So  a  simple  query  was  sufficient  to  bring 
from  the  Public  Buildings  Administration  a 
pledge  that  the  Government  will  clean  up  and 
repair  Its  slum  houses  or  withdraw  them 
from  the  market. 

Not  content  to  attack  the  problem  from 
one  angle.  Mr  Paddock  began  to  inquire  why 
the  laws  against  overcrowding,  filth,  faulty 
plumbing,  and  so  forth,  are  not  effectively 
enforced  He  got  varying  answers  from  dif- 
ferent sources.  The  one  fact  that  stood  out 
was  that  violations  of  all  standards  of  de- 
cent in  housing  are  widespread  Finally 
he  wrote  to  the  Health  Department  for  spe- 
cific Information.  The  reply  he  received  In 
the  form  of  a  m.emorandum  prepared  by 
R.  S,  Wilson,  Acting  Director  ol  the  Bureau 


of  Sanitary  Inspection.  Is  of  more  th   :i  pa^i- 
Ing  interest. 

Mr.  Paddock  asked;  "How  many  iij>i'tctors 
are  now  Investigating  overcrowded  and  In- 
sanitary dwellings?  " 

Mr,  Wilson  replied:  "One  Inspector  Is  as- 
signed full  time  to  housing  •  •  •  one  75 
percent  of  time,  '  •  •  Twelve  Inspectors 
are  doing  this  type  of  work  10  percent  of  their 
time," 

That  gives  the  District  about  the  equiva- 
lent of  three  full-lime  m.-tpeclcrs  to  see  that 
the  law  Is  enforced  in  6,000  horrible  ahanUee 
and  Btx>ut  14.000  other  substandard  dweUlngs. 
In  other  words,  we  have  one  sanitary  housing 
inspector  for  every  275,000  residents.  And 
most  of  these  Inspectors  have  never  been 
trained  for  their  Jobs,  and  are  now  approach- 
ing— or  have  arrived  at — old  age  In  thc^e 
circumstances  the  hopelessness  of  the  Health 
Department's    problem    is   obvious. 

In  preparing  his  1^43  Budget,  Health  Of- 
ficer Ruhland  asked  lor  two  public  health  en- 
gineers, two  Junior  engineers,  and  eight  addi- 
tional Inspectors  to  correct  this  disgraceful 
failure  of  local  government  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  The  Commissioners  trimmed  his  re- 
quest to  five  inspectors,  and  the  House  cut 
the  number  to  two.  Fortunately,  the  Sen- 
ate restored  the  five  inspectors  requested  by 
the  city  fathers,  but  even  If  no  further  com- 
promise Is  made  that  will  leave  the  in.<pecUon 
division  pitifully  short-handed  In  the  face  of 
a  truly   gigantic  task. 

Mr,  Paddock  asked  if  the  Inspectors  have 
legal  power  to  order  dwellings  vacated  when 
they  become  dangerous  to  health  The 
answer  Is  that  the  Health  Department  does 
not  have  such  power.  The  Board  for  Con- 
demnation of  Insanitary  Buildings  may  clota_ 
a  disease-breeding  hovel.  If  It  is  bad  enough, 
in  a  minimum  of  60  days  Tlie  average  Umo 
required  for  these  complicated  proceedings, 
howevor.  has  proved  to  be  6  months 

Mr.  Paddock  learned  also  that  refponsl- 
biUty  for  inspection  of  InsanlUry  dwellings 
Is  divided  without  reason  or  consistency 
among  the  building  Inspectors,  tlie  Health 
Department,  the  plumbing  inspectors  and  the 
Water  Department.  Passing  the  buck  be- 
tween these  agencies  Is  a  favorite  game  that 
often  makes  a  farce  out  of  law  enforcement. 
In  one  recent  case  a  single  room  had  been 
partitioned  so  as  to  convert  It  into  three  tiny 
rcoms.  Since  the  center  room  had  no  win- 
dows whatever,  the  law  had  clearly  been  vio- 
lated. The  Bureau  of  ^Sanitary  Inspection 
reported  that  the  occupants  could  be  forced 
to  move.  There  would  be  little  point  in  put- 
ting them  out.  however,  since  the  place  could 
b<!  rented  the  next  day  to  other  terants  with- 
out removal  of  the  Illegal  partitions.  This 
brought  the  building  Inspectors  Into  the  pic- 
ture. But  they  reported  that  they  could  not 
force  removal  of  the  partition  unless  proof 
a.s  to  who  had  put  It  up  could  be  found. 
And  BO  the  process  of  ducking  responsibUity 
goes  merrily  en.  and  w;ll  cnntir.ue  to  go  on 
until  some  one  competent  official  Is  given  the 
Jcb  of  making  a  clean-up. 

To  concentrate  authority  for  enforcement 
of  the  law  against  slum  racketeers  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  Washington  Housing  Assc- 
ciations  housing  code  b  11  now  before  both 
the  House  and  Senate.  That  bUl  Is  a  mnn- 
dite  to  the  District  CommlfSloncrs  to  adopt 
a  modern  housing  code  with  adequate  stand- 
ards as  to  light,  sanitation,  floor  space,  and  so 
forth.  Its  Importance  can  scarcely  be  over- 
cmpliasized  at  a  time  when  the  vast  Influx 
ol  war  workers  Is  Intensifying  congestion  In 
the  slums.  — _ 

Washington  can  doubtle.'^s  ab.sorh  the  new- 
comers, assuming  that  a  large-scale  residen- 
tial construction  program  Is  carried  out.  But 
the  dangers  of  so  much  congestion  will  be 
g-est  Indeed  unless  minimum  standards  of 
c  "ency  are  uphe'.d  Irv  the  slum  areas  where 
overcrowding  always  becomes  mo^t  acute,  A 
housing  code  has  been  urgently  needed  for 
years.    Now  it  appears  to  be  a  real  necessity. 
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Record.  I  Include  the  following 
ated  Prrss  dispatch: 

LtxiNCTON   SKippn  Tills   a   Vivid  Synfe 
CAsam    Sinking- -*0    or    108    J\p    F 
SHcrt    Down    Brroai    Thit    Dmoppii 
Bombs 

San    Ditco.    Calit  .    June    13 — Sin! 
the  U    S    S    Lrzingtan,  swept  by  fires 
decks  and  rocked   by   explosion   after 
iion   of    burning    ammunition   and 
was  de«crit>ed  vividly  t<xlay  by  Rear 
Frederick  C   Sherman,  commander  of 
aircraft  carrier 

Admiral    Sherman   said    the   "heart 
!r.g"  end  of  the  Lrxtngton.  fatally  en 
Jip:<nes«'  planes  in  the  battle  of  the  Co 
\\       8.  and  finally  sent  under  by 
;  an    American    destroyer,    nev 

came  as   a   stirring  part  of  a   great 
States  sea  victory 

'It    was    the    first    time    m    history 
has   been   an    alr-st-a    battle  again.'^t   a 
carrler,«i.  ■   Admiral   Sherman    declared 
Interview       •Tet    with    Inferior    forced 
fewer  planes,  we  sank  two  Japanese 
and    severely    damaged    another    befo 
Lexington  succumbed. 

DICISIVX    VICTOaT 

•"It   was  such   a  decisive  victory   th 
ent.re    Jiipanese    exp^-dition    was    fort 
withdraw  from  the  vital  southwestern 
area  " 

For  his  part  In  the  action  : 
from  captain  to  rear  admiral 

Admiral  Sherman  said  the  great  Ion 
a!r  battle  actually  started  near  Mi.«ima 
May    7.    when    United    States    Navy    t 
and  dive  bombing  planes  blasted  a 
carrier   to  dCKtnxUOn  In  a   terrific 
attack 

•  We  discovered  then  the  devasTatint; 
cf   «:i  aircraft  carriers  attack  group>— ji 
abnoet  unbelievable. "  Admiral  Shemiafi 

"In  a  later  aerial  fight  that  day  four 
lighters  surprised   nine  Japanese  Zero 
tT^ — three  of  the  Japs  got  away     \'. 
plane 

•"This   action   led   us   to  believe   th 
enemy   carriers   In   the   area      At   d.s  a 
8  cur  scouting  forces  went   out.  ai.ci 
located    two    .'ir    ;•--    aircraft    r.— 
•everal  other  >     :>s   h^dd^ 
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••It   was   evident   to  us  our  forces  and 
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the 
other  at  about 
the  same  time,  however,  so  we  prepared  for 
attack  as  we  sent  two   raiding  squadrons  cut 

•We  found  one  of  the  Japs — the  Sfiokaku-^ 
ab<nit  11  a  m  and  pounded  It  with  heavy 
1  000-pcund  bombs  aid  hit  it  with  five  tor- 
pedoes Our  planes  left  her  settling  fast, 
with  flames  and  smol;e  rising  nearly  «  thou- 
sand feet  m  the  air 

••Thirteen  minutes  ater  they  came  at  each 
of  cur  carriers  with  M  planes  We  were  ready 
for  them  Air  patrols  intercepted  them,  and 
there  was  a  very  hot  aerial  fight. 

"We  shot  down  40  of  thrir  108  planes,  but 
not  before  they  had  cropped  bombs  »nd  tor- 
pedoes 

"No  defensive  force  can  stop  a  determined 
offense  by  air 

MANT    KIIXCD    BT    niAGMENTS 

"We  counted  11  torpedo  wakes  In  our  di- 
rection We  avoided  all  but  2.  The  Jap  dive 
bomt>er8  came  roaring  down,  and  they  got 
the  Lexington  with  3  Ixsmbs.  I  of  heavy 
calilx^r  There  were  a  lot  of  close  mi."ises.  and 
many  men  on  the  fllg:ht  deck  were  killed  by 
fragments 

••Flre.s  were  started,  and  the  Lexington  trok 
a  6'  list  We  checked  our  speed,  and  within 
half  an  hour  the  damige-ccutrol  squads  had 
her  back  on  an  even  l.eel 

•  Lt  Comdr.  H  R  Healy.  damage-control 
officer,  reported  three  of  four  fires  were  under 
control,  and  the  other  was  only  smoldering. 

•But  5  minutes  later  the  ship  was  shaken 
by  a  tremendous  explosion  from  below.  We 
lost  our  ccmmunicatlon  system  a.s  heavy  fires 
bri;ke  out  anew  and  spread  rapidly  toward 
the  flight  deck 

•The  fire  mains,  carrying  the  water  pres- 
sure, were  severed,  and  it  became  difficult 
to  fight  the  fire.  Ammunition  stored  for- 
ward began  to  explodj  at  intervals  of  5  or 
10  minutes. 

HANCAB   DrCK   ABANDONED 

"Flames  spread  to  tie  hangar  deck  That 
had  to  be  abandoned,  but  the  engineering 
crew  below  stu'-k  to  their  posts,  although  the 
Intense  heat  was  blistering  the  paint  on 
bulkheads  around  them. 

■•The  fire  made  such  headway  we  finally 
were  forced  to  order  the  engineering  men  on 
deck.  Even  as  they  cf  me  topside,  the  tele- 
phone communication  failed  If  w^e  had  de- 
layed In  giving  the  onler.  they  never  would 
have  reached  the  top  alive 

•'With  no  communl rations,  our  steering 
gear  gone,  and  no  chance  of  extinguishing  the 
fires.  Rear  Admiral  A.  W.  Fitch,  whose  flag 
the  Lexington  flew  as  commander  of  the  naval 
air  group,  decided  to  at^andon  ship. 

•'I  gave  the  order  at  J  ;07  p.  m. 

"At  sunset,  in  a  ven'  orderly  fashion,  the 
men — reluctantly — were  taken  off  to  destroy- 
ers and  cruisers.  All  ai ranged  their  shoes  In 
an  orderly  row  on  the  flight  deck  before 
leaving. 

NO  LI%-KS  LOST  IN  WATER 

"No  lives  were  lost  at  all  in  the  water.  All 
our  casualties  came  fron  the  combat  or  fire 
fighting 

I  cannot  emphi\size  too  heavily  how  mag- 
nificently the  crew  performed  throughout 
the  entire  action.  It  made  one  proud  as  an 
American  to  see  the  way  the  boys  did  tnelr 
Jobs. 

'Admiral  Fitch  and  I  left  the  bridge  to- 
gether I  saw  him  off  and  made  a  final  In- 
spection act.  There  I  iound  about  50  gun 
crewmen  who  had  not  left  yet. 

•'It  was  very  touching:  One  p>etty  officer 
called  for  three  cheers  lor  the  captain.'  and 
they  gave  it  with  a  will. 

XXPLOSION  SH/JtES  SHIP 

'As  I  prepared  to  leave,  a  great  explosion 
again    shook    the   ship.     Debris   were    blown 


hundreds  of  feet  Into  the  air.  and  I  ducked 
under  the  edge  of  the  flight  deck. 

"Then  I  slipped  down  a  rope  Into  the 
water,  and  a  Ixjat  picked  me  up  and  carried 
me  to  a  waiting  cruiser 

"The  Lexington  still  didnt  sink,  so  to  pre- 
vent it  from  falling  Into  enemy  hands  or 
becoming  a  derelict,  a  destroyer  fired  tor- 
pedoes into  Its  hulk  to  sink  It, 

'When  it  went  under  at  7  45  p  m.  It  was 
afire  from  stem  to  stern,  with  constant  explo- 
sions going  on 

"Long  after  it  went  under  water,  the  m*g«- 
flne  and  ammunition  exploded  with  a  tre- 
mendous blast  felt  20  miles  away.  One 
cruiser  was  shaken  as  though  It  were  hit  by  a 
torpedo  Officers  on  a  destroyer  thought 
their  stern  had  been  blown  off. 

"That  was  the  end  of  the  Lexington." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


rA)\   F.ARL  C   >1!CHENER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1942 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  the  Flag  Day  ad- 
dress delivered  by  my  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  Hon.  George  A. 
DoNDERO,  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
here  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Flag  Day  celebrations  held  on 
Saturday.  June  13.  1942.  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  cf 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

Eight  score  and  five  years  ago  today  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  became  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

We  have  gathered  here  In  this  hallowed 
place  to  commemorate  that  historic  event. 
It  is  indeed  a  great  honor  and  a  distinct 
privilege  to  be  Invited  to  stand  beneath  the 
dome  of  the  Nation's  Capitol  and  address  my 
fellow  Americans  en  this  one  hundred  and 
sixty-flfth  birthday  of  our  flag. 

We  pause  to  pay  our  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  the  sponsors  of  this  program, 
and  under  whose  auspices  we  meet. 

We  meet  today  under  the  protecting  folds 
of  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  flags  or 
emblems  in  the  world.  For  mere  than  a 
century  and  a  half.  It  has  waved  triumphantly 
over  a  free  people  and  stirring  are  the  stories 
of  its  stars  and  stripes.  With  deep  emotion 
we  gaze  upon  its  beautiful  colors  and  Join  in 
this  service  In  Its  honor. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  It  has 
waved  a  welcome  to  the  poor,  the  oppressed, 
and  the  downtrodden  of  the  world  It  has 
sa.d  to  the  people  of  many  tongues  and  many 
lands:  "If  you  come  here  to  live  under  my 
protecting  folds,  you  shall  have  the  right  to 
attain  whatever  success,  and  to  climb  to 
whatever  heights  your  ambition,  your  thrift, 
your  Industry,  and  your  talents  entitle  you  to 
Ko  Be.=ldes  that  the  flag  says  to  all  who 
live  beneath  It,  "You  shall  have  liberty  and 
Ju"^t!ce  " 

We  have  been  plunged  Into  another  world 
war  It  marks  the  second  time  Flag  Day 
was  proclaimed.  26  years  ago,  that  our  flag 
has  been  challenged  and  attacked  by  a  for- 
eign foe  Flag  Day  this  year  comes  with 
greater  significance  and  deeper  appreciation 
to  us,  the  liberty-loving  people  cf  A:  .er.  a 
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It  Is  the  seventh  time  since  the  birth  of 
the  flag  that  It  has  met  the  wrath  of  the  foe 
In  defense  of  Justice  and  humanity,  and 
whenever  It  has  been  In  danger  millions  of 
lis  freedom-loving  sons  have  rushed  to  Its 
protection. 

While  the  present  situation  Is  critical,  we 
can  take  courage  and  Inspiration  from  the 
past.  We  remember  that  the  ship  ot  state 
has  passed  through  many  storms.  Waves  of 
disturbance  have  dashed  upon  wave  and  war- 
ring elements  have  threatened  dissolution, 
yet  the  night  of  storm  and  cloud  and  dark- 
ness has  always  come  to  an  end.  In  thf  sun- 
light of  a  better  day  and  on  a  smooth  and 
open  sea  the  ship  of  state  has  sailed  on  and 
on  across  the  ocean  of  time.  At  its  helm  has 
waved  that  same  flag,  your  flag  and  my  flag— 
our  flag— the  grandest  emblem  that  was  ever 
unfurled  to  the  winds  or  kissed  by  the  breeres 
of  heaven. 

No  true  American  can  look  upon  the  flag 
of  our  country  without  being  inspired.  On 
land  or  sea,  wherever  It  waves.  It  raises  hope 
In  the  breast  of  every  human  being  because 
It  represents  principles  of  right  and  Justice, 
The  blue  Is  for  loyalty,  the  red  for  courage, 
and  the  white  for  purity.  Into  these  colors 
have  been  woven  the  strength  and  courage 
of  American  manhood,  the  love  and  loyp.lty 
of  American  womanhood.  The  stars  repre- 
sent the  union  and  harmony  of  our  States. 
the  stripes  the  foundation  or  the  beginning 
of  the  Government. 

The  more  than  150  years  of  the  world's 
history  that  have  passed  under  the  flag  of 
our  country  have  been  the  greatest  period  of 
progress  that  has  ever  been  seen.  No  other 
nation  has  ever  existed  on  this  earth  that 
has  carried  such  a  banner  as  ours,  for  under 
It  has  been  united  Into  one  solid  Nation  on 
our  soil  all  nationalities  and  all  races. 

A  benevolent  Providence  has  smiled  upon 
us.  We  live  In  a  favored  land  Prom  a  mate- 
rial standpoint  we  have  outdistanced  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  the  brief  period  of  our  history. 
and  we  are  still  an  infant  In  the  family  of 
nations.  Although  we  represent  but  7  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  world,  living  on 
6  percent  of  the  surface  of  the  world,  we  have 
more  purchasing  power  than  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  combined.  We  have  created  and 
own  more  than  one-half  of  the  wealth  of  the 
world,  and  let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
dissipated  by  war  or  needles.sly  wasted.  We 
have  most  of  the  world's  railroads,  telephones, 
airplanes,  radios,  and  92  percent  of  the 
worlds  automobiles;  one  for  every  four  per- 
sons in  the  Nation.  We  generate  half  of  the 
world's  electric  energy.  More  than  30.000.000 
of  our  children  and  young  people  are  enrolled 
in  the  schools  and  coUeges  of  the  land,  and 
we  spend  more  on  education  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined. 

The  freedoms  we  possess  and  enjoy  are  the 
envy  of  the  world.  These  accomplishments, 
these  blessings,  these  privileges  and  oppor- 
tunities are  ours  becau.se  men  and  women 
who  cherished  liberty  sacrificed  through  toil 
and  sweat  and  blood  that  they  might  be 
established  for  themselves  and  passed  on  to 
us  It  Is  our  duty  to  preserve  these  blessings 
for  ourselves  and  pass  them  on  undlmmed  to 
the  generations  yet  unborn. 

No  flag  in  the  world  has  cost  more  In 
blood,  treasure,  and  human  life  than  the 
flag  of  our  Republic — the  United  States  of 
America,  It  is  the  symbol  of  a  glorious 
past,  a  precious  though  crucial  present,  and 
of  a  hopeful  future.  It  guarantees  rights 
to  everyone  who  lives  beneath  it,  but  It 
also  imposes  dutie.=  !•  icmands  as  well  as 
gives.  Our  beloved  f.  ,g  is  sacred  to  us  and 
commands  our  respect.  Within  Its  folds 
we  see  with  spiritual  eyes  the  grandeur,  the 
glory,  and  the  majesty  of  a  just  and  benevo- 
lent Republic.  We  see  In  It  many  ftinda- 
mental  principles  granted  to  every  citizen. 
We  see  in  It  sublime  virtues  which  exalt 
a    nation,    the    recommendation    of    Divine 


Providence — "In  God  we  trust."  We  see  In 
it  equality  of  opportunity,  personal  rights, 
property  rights,  freedom  of  spe«ch,  religious 
freedom,  protection  of  home  and  family. 
The  flag  Is  the  emblem  of  tolerance.  There 
Is  no  room  in  the  United  States  for  Intol- 
erance and  especially  when  the  Nation  Is 
at  war.  We  are  at  war  The  Intolerant 
who  now  finds  fault  and  criticizes  him  who 
believed  In  the  Isolation  of  this  country 
before  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  ls<n»ilonlsl  who 
now  criticizes  and  finds  fault  with  him 
who  was  an  interventionist  before  Pearl 
Harbor  is  not  only  guilty  of  mtolerance 
under  the  flag  of  our  cv^untry.  but  com- 
mits an  act  of  disunity  and  disservice  to 
our  country  and  our  cause.  The  flag  stands 
for  tolerance  of  all  men.  of  all  creevls.  and 
all  races. 

The  man  or  woman  who  Is  Intolerant,  espe- 
cially In  national  affairs  under  the  guise  of 
patriotism,  when  the  Nation  Is  at  war  and  in 
religious  and  racial  matters,  violates  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  flag  and 
real  Americanism  and  Is  not  a  true  American 
at  heart.  The  flag  recognizes  no  political 
parties,  no  religious  faiths,  and  no  racial 
strains  when  It  calls  upon  Americans  to  de- 
fend the  government  and  the  way  of  life  over 
which  It  waves. 

There  were  no  political  parties  In  the  United 
States  on  the  morning  of  December  8.  1941, 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  This  Is  not  a  Democratic 
war  and  it  Is  not  a  Republican  war.  It  is  a 
war  against  the  flag  and  what  It  stands  for. 
We  stand  united  and  present  to  the  world 
a  united  front  against  the  enemies  of  our 
country.  Everyone  must  put  forth  the  su- 
preme effort  in  the  Nation's  defense.  Every- 
one must  sacrifice.  The  flag  makes  no  dis- 
tinction and  It  recognizes  no  distinction. 
We  on  this  occasion,  in  this  presence  and 
here  beneath  the  dome  of  freedom,  pledge 
anew  our  faith,  our  loyalty,  and  our  energies 
to  the  land  we  love.  Here  today  we  dedicate 
ourselves  anew  to  those  principles  and  truths 
for  which  the  generations  of  Americans  before 
us  gave  all  they  had  and  thousands,  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  Nation's  ideals  and  pass  them  on  to  us 
untarnished  and  undlmmed.  We  pledge 
anew,  not  only  our  faith  and  loyalty  to  the 
Nation  but  we  reassert  that  the  trust  reposed 
In  us  by  those  who  have  gone  before  shall 
be  discharged  with  imerrlng  patriotism  and 
personal  sacrifice. 

If  the  American  flag  could  speak  to  us 
today.  It  would  say: 

"I  am  the  American  flag,  and  this  Is  my 
birthday. 

"My  colors  are  red,  white,  and  blue,  and 
they  will  not  run. 

"As  the  Nation  has  grown  In  size  my  stars 
have  Increased  in  number. 

"The  courage  of  generations  of  American 
manhocxl     and     the     loyalty     of     American 
womanhood  have  been  woven  Into  my  fabric. 
"I   epitomize  civil   liberty,  religious  toler- 
ance, and  individual  opportunity. 

"I  symbolize  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America. 

"I  typify  the  law,  with  malice  toward  none 
and  with  Justice  for  all. 

"So  long  as  I  shall  fly  government  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  this  land. 

"I  control  the  strong,  protect  the  weak,  re- 
lieve the  suffering,  and  advance  the  better- 
ment of  mankind." 

Eternal  vigilance  has  ever  been  the  price  of 
such  self-government.  On  the  altar  of  un- 
alienable individual  rights  which  I  symbolize 
past  generations  of  American  fighting  men 
have  laid  down  their  lives  that  those  prin- 
ciples might  hve. 

Tliat  such  noble  devotion  and  sacrifice  may 
not  have  been  in  vain,  I  expect  every  citizen 
under  my  protection  at  least  to  strive  dally 
to  Uve  lor  me.    No  American  Is  aaked  to  do 


more,  and  no  American  can  do  less  and  b« 
worthy  of  his  ciiizen&hlp. 

The  flag  speaks  to  us  most  eloquently  today 
In  the  lines  of  Franklin  K.  Lane: 
••I  am  whatever  you  make  me;  nothing  more. 
I  am  your  belief  in  yourself,  your  dream  of 

what  a  pe<.)ple  may  become. 
I  am  the  Constitution  and  the  courts,  stat- 
utes and  the  statute  miikers,  soldiers 
and     dreadnaugbt.     drayman     and 
street   sweep,    cook,   counselor,    and 
clerk. 
1  am  more  than  what  you  believe  me  to  be, 
and  I  am  all  that  you  believe  I  caa 
be. 
I  am  what  you  make  me:  nothing  more. 
I  am  the  badge  of  the  Nation's  greaUMM 
and  the  emblem  of  lu  destiny." 
On  ihe  Inspiring  dome  of  this,  our  Nation*! 
Capitol,  kissed  by  the  sun  of  day  and  watched 
by  the  stars  at  night,  waves  the  uncouquered 
flag  of  our  country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  U.  S  GUYER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15.  1942 

Mr,  GUYER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  my  declaration  of  policies 
in  my  campaign  for  reelection  to  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

In  announcing  my  candidacy  for  reelec- 
tion to  Congress,  I  consider  it  proper.  In 
fairnes;?  to  my  constituents  and  Justice  to 
myself,  candidly  to  set  forth  my  position 
on  the  problems  Involved  In  the  critical 
condltlDns  produced  by  the  war.  to  8t.ite 
my  conception  of  my  duty  in  tlie  troubled 
days  ahead  and  of  the  proper  Republican 
attitude  at  this  time.  In  the  International 
crisis  that  culminated  In  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  the  Republicans  In  Congress 
set  an  example  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
Government  and  to  national  unity  and  wel- 
fare, never  excelled  In  our  history.  I 
Joined  In  that  action  and  I  pledge  to  live  up 
to  that  exalted  standard  until  complete  and 
final    victory    Is    achieved. 

In  harmony  with  Republican  traditions, 
I  shall  voice  the  will  of  the  people  of  my 
district  In  the  relentless  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  shall  demand  the  efficient  conduct 
of  the  war  divorced  from  political  or  par- 
tisan favoritism  so  that  no  group  or  person 
shall  exploit  the  war  for  the  benefit  of  any 
party,  i?roup,  or  Individual.  The  supreme 
end  of  fall  national  and  personal  effort  should 
be  directed  toward  winning  this  war  and 
all  other  matters  should  be  subordinated  to 
that  end.  Everything  that  hinders  or  ob- 
scures that  objective  should  and  must  be 
discarded.  This  war  Is  the  exclusive  biosl- 
ness  of  the  country  untU  victory  Is  achieved. 

I  stand  pledged  to  the  Ideals  of  individual 
liberty  es  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  which  will  prevent  the 
surrender  of  those  Immortal  rights  In  the 
name  of  wartime  emergencies.  I  reserve  the 
right  and  assert  the  usefulness  of  construc- 
tive criticism  of  waste  and  extravagance,  be- 
lieving with  Woodrow  Wilson  that  there 
should  cot  be  less  but  more  criticism  In  t.me 
of  war.  While  I  shall  avoid  partisan  irrita- 
tion of  the  administration,  whose  burden  and 
duty  It  Is  to  direct  our  war  efforts.  I  shall 
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llkrirn*    m6»    euplne    acqu'.*sc<*nce 
f  ■  t   or   partisan   administration 

L     :  ;i;rntal  to  the  public  welfare      I 
there  would  be  more  evenly  bal..-    • 
latiTe  action  if  there  waa  more  l  •■  . 
portioned  party  representation  In  Con 
that  all   partiea  cotiJd  unite   on   vlctc 
our  arms 

Flna'ly  with  the  Ropubllcana  of  the 
I    am    behind    the    Commander    m 
defeat  our  enemies      1  shall  strive  to 
the  right  of  the  people  'o  work,  to 
equitable  tax  law.  perpetuate  private 
pnae  and  preserve  small   buslnes-s    •- 
nate  politics  from  relief  and  dol' 
act  an  adequate  pension  for  the  aijed.  * 
■erve   the   two-party    system   and   a    g 
xnent  of.  by.  and  for  the  people 
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Mr,ndav   Ju-.c  1    '.  < »-' 

M:  PAI7.IAN  M.  S:  •  ik'  ;■  ■ 
been  a  great  deal  of  misunder^t 
alxuit  my  attitude  on  group  buv  re  C  n- 
trary  entirtly  to  the  imprt -v-.  r.  ^  j  n  by 
a  misleading  article  which  appi 
the  Daily  News  Record  of  May  8  1  (4 J. 
my  position  is.  and  always  ha 
that  ind-'pendent  reta;:-rv  v.:.:  must 
compete  with  national  <  ii.un,-.  .-h  i-ld  be 
entitled  to  pool  their  buying  and  must 
be  entitled  to  the  same  discour 
terms,  as  a  group,  that  a  chain  c; 
buying  power  enjo>-s. 

B  ;ying  collectively  should  be  p<i 
r  :     m^Tv  or  through  a  resid*^nt 
(  :'.  vhlch   there  are  severe 

k-    <  ont  s  available  as  you  know,  bvit 
t  1  :.:y  there  should  be  no  prohibit 
the  antitrust  laws  against  group  bUy 

In  a  letter  tr  I!  -  Thurman  Arnold, 
Assistant  Attoi:.  y  Ci  Tif-ral.  in  cha 'ge  of 
antitnist  matters.  I  outlined  my  pcsiiion 
and  asked  for  his  interpretation  <^f  the 
pf«8ent  laws  in  the  following  letter 

Washing:    n    V'    '"     Dectmht-  (1. 

DcAa  GtNKRAL   Aji.N\'LO     As  ch.i.:;;u-.i.   of 
•pecial  committee  if  the  House  of  Rcpirsent- 
»■     1  to  consider  me»i5iires  for  the  pr^wrv) 
:  f  small  business  duf.ng  the  eme 

1  am  concerned  about  the  small   ret 
well   as   about    the   small    manufact 
would   be  unfortunate  If  on  top  of  i 
mortality   rate   among   smull    manufa. 
the  small  retailers  likewise  were  to  be 
sated.     This  would  mean  totalltariir 
Xar  as  our  economy  1*  concerned,  ai: 
riflce  of  one  of  the  moet  vital  human 
for   which    the   present    mi!i*ary   !*ri! 
being  waged 

The  chief  threat  to  sm...;  n  . 
by  reason   of   their   lack   of    individual 
gaining  power  they  cannot  get   gore! 
basis  of  competitive  equality  with  tl 
erfvil  corporate  competitors      W:th  sl^. 
airt  liily  an^Ninj;,  little  fellows  mr»y  not 
to  procure   merchandise   at   all   »hen 
against   the  buyers   for   a   large   corpdra 
that    can    take    an    entire    factory's    oki 
unless  they  can  barpi'.r.  -^'.'ectlvely  1 
chasing 

Bren  when  they  can  procure  ^• 
rtence  shews  that  they  have  to  i 
Inaf  ncea,  prices  so  much  higher  th;.: 
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whlch  the  large  dlstribut<5r  Is  able  to  c^^Uln 
that  they  tire  placed  under  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage such  as  to  be  absolutely  fatal.  In 
conjunction  with  the  other  disadvantages  and 
burdens  imposed  by  the  war. 

I  have  thought  that  the  small  retailers 
might  protect  themselves  by  bargaining  col- 
lectively In  purchasing  supplies,  but  have 
been  Informed  that  such  collective  action 
might  be  considered  a  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  as  at  present  interpreted. 

If  such  IS  the  ciise.  some  form  of  amenda- 
tory legislation  would  be  required.  Before 
consider. r.g  resorting  to  legislation,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  statement  from  you  In  reply 
to   the  fcllowln::  question: 

Does  your  Department  consider  it  a  viola- 
tion of  Federal  law  for  two  or  more  retailers 
to  bargain  collectively  with  manufacturers 
or  other  suppliers  to  obt.Jln  lower  prices  for. 
or  larger  discounts  on.  ijoods  purchased  by 
such  retailers  for  resale  In  their  respective 
stores? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  buyers  for  500 
or  5  000  stares  owned  by  one  corporation  can 
exert  pressure  on  manufacturers  to  obtain 
Icwer  pricfs  on  eoods  purchased  for  resale,  it 
would  seem  highly  unjust  if  individual.«!  op- 
erating 500  or  5  000  stores  owned  by  tnem- 
selves  could  not  employ  the  same  weapon  to 
insure  themselves  against  discrimination  by 
their  suppliers  In  favor  of  a  corporate  com- 
petitor 

I  am  a-*are  that  retailers  may  own  and 
operate  their  own  wholesale  houses;  but  this 
does  not  suffice  Relatively  lew  of  them  can 
spare  the  capital  necessary  for  embarking 
in  the  wholesale  business,  having  scarcely 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  retailing 
operations 

I  should  appreciate  re-:etvlng  information 
on  the  point  I  have  raised  as  early  as  you 
conveniently  can  give  It  | 

Yours   very   truly,  ' 

Wright    Patm.\n. 

NrW  LAW  NIEDED 

Following  is  a  copy  of  General  Arnold's 
reply.  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  it, 
and  am  convinced  that  If  such  is  the  legal 
interpretation  of  existing  laws,  we  need 
additional  legislation  to  clear  up  the 
point.  I  'Jiink  it  should  specifically  au- 
thorize collective  buying  by  groups  of 
independent  retailers,  whether  acting  di- 
rectly as  an  informal  group  or  through 
a  buying  office. 

J.ANrART  12.  1942. 
Hon    Wright   '•'•-■■  \s. 

House  of  Rt^presentattvps. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Mt  DiAK   Congressman   Pat\un:  This   nc- 
kntiwledges  your  letter  of  December  13.  1941. 
in  which  you  inquire  whether  collective  bar- 
gaining by  two  or  more  retailers  with  manu- 
I    facturers  or  other  suppliers  for  goods  to  be 
]    purchased  for  resale,  constitutes  a  violation 
of  The  antitrust  laws. 

It  Is  difflrult  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  ap- 
plicable to  any  and  all  situations  Our  ef- 
fectiveness In  the  past  has  been  due  to  our 
•  -by-ca.se  approach  to  the  problems  of  In- 
■:y.  As  an  abstract  proposition,  the  situ- 
ation stat«>d  in  your  letter  would  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  However, 
there  may  be  mitigating  circumstances  due 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  business,  condi- 
tions m  the  particular  territory  involved,  and 
other  matters  which  would  make  such  activ- 
ity unobjectionable  We  have  a  publicly  an- 
nounced procedure  for  handling  such  situa- 
tions Any  gTotip  contemplating  future  ac- 
tion may  s-ubmlt  a  plan  to  us  in  advance  for 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  If,  in  oiir 
opinion,  a  violation  would  occur,  the  stib- 
mltting  group  Is  so  informed.  If.  however, 
the  plan.  In  Its  particular  setting,  seems 
proper,  we  do  not  Institute  criminal  proceed- 
ings thereafter  In  the  event  the  paper  plan. 


as  actually  carried  out,  violates  the  antitrust 
laws.  In  such  event,  we  move  only  on  the 
equity  side  by  w.iy  of  injunction.  This  pro- 
cedure, of  course.  Is  available  only  In  respect 
to  proposed  future  activities  and  does  not 
apply  to  past  transactions 

We  also  have  been  quite  concerned  and 
considerably  Interested  In  the  status  of  small 
business  groups  To  meet  some  of  their  prob- 
lems, we  have  recently  organized  within  the 
antitrust  division,  a  small  business  section 
in  an  attempt  to  secure  relief  for  small  busi- 
ness units  through  Informal  negotiations 
rather  than  expensive  litigation. 

I  tnist  the  foregoing  will  give  you  some 
guide  as  to  the  manner  In  which  problems 
of  small  business  suggested  in  your  letter 
may  be  handled  Insofar  as  the  antitrust  laws 
are   concerned 

With  kind  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

THtTRMAN  Arnold, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
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HUN,  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    W.^HlNGT       . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15,  1942 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  Independent  Petroleum  and 
Consumers  Association  has  long  been  en- 
gaged in  the  fight  against  monopolies. 
The  real  independents  in  the  oil  industry 
have  never  been  indicted  or  prosecuted 
for  antitrust  violations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  arrogance  of  the  major  oil 
companies  has  never  been  more  ad- 
vanced than  at  present.  They  now  have 
the  audacity  to  propose  that  the  Sher- 
man antitrust  law  be  set  aside,  on  the 
excuse  of  the  peril  of  war,  A  bill  is  now 
pending  in  Congress,  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  providing  that 
prosecution  under  the  antitrust  laws  be 
suspen(;led,  when  recommended  by  war 
agencies. 

On  April  23,  1942,  I  addressed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  subject 
of  the  compromise  of  the  litigation  in- 
volving violation  of  the  Elkins  Act,  of 
which  certain  major  oil  companies  and 
subsidiaries  were  guilty.  Contempo- 
raneously, I  introduced  a  resolution — 
House  Resolution  472 — a.sking  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  suspicious  situation. 

The  Independent  Petroleum  &  Con- 
sumers Association,  the  members  of 
which  are  in  a  position  to  know  of  the 
growing  strength  of  monopolies  in  Amer- 
ica, adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  my 
activities  in  this  respect  and  expressing 
relentless  opposition  to  efforts  to  suspend 
operation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law, 
no  matter  what  the  ostensible  justifica- 
tion might  be. 

The  oil  industry  already  seems  about 
to  preempt  synthetic-rubber  manufac- 
ture from  all  competitors,  and  likewise 
is  about  to  receive  a  goodly  share  of  the 
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rt  A  :i':i  •  xpanded  alcohol  manufacture. 
d;;ti."..v  or  indirectly. 

The  greatest  danger  with  which  Amer- 
ica is  confronted  is  the  outward  march 
of  monopolies,  seemingly  unimpeded  and 
unchecked,  and  apparently  encouraged 
by  certain  highly  placed  public  figures. 
Therein  lies  the  greatest  menace  over- 
hanging independent  business  and  the 
free  competitive  system  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  some  liberals  who 
favor  this  course  on  the  theory  that, 
when  these  gigantic  monopolies  have 
gobbled  up  all  independent  competition, 
and  when  about  50  of  these  giants  con- 
trol all  the  business  of  America,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  take  them  over.  I  enter- 
tain no  such  illusions.  On  the  contrary, 
I  greatly  fear  that  these  50  industrial 
giants  will  take  over  the  Government. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  appears  that  attempts  are  under 
way  by  th.='  Petroleum  Industry  War  Council 
and  others  to  suspei.d  the  operation  of  the 
Sherman  antitrust  law;  and 

Whereas  the  suspension  of  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
has  been  claimLd  necessary  to  permit  further 
cooperation  with  our  Nations  war  effort; 
and 

Whereas  it  appears  to  this  association  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  present  laws  which 
prohibits  such  cooperation:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  Tliat  this  association  oppose  any 
suspension  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law.  and 
communicate  Its  views  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  upon  the  grounds: 

(1)  The  law  at  present  prohibits  con- 
spiracy to  jack  up  or  maintain  high  con- 
sumer prices  and  eliminate  competition,  the 
necessity  for  such  prohibition  being  more 
apparent  than  ever  now  that  the  Govern- 
ment itself  is  the  largest  consumer. 

(2i  Once  suspended.  It  is  doubtful  that  the 
great  corporations  would  cooperate  to  rees- 
tablish tn=  laws  when  the  emergency  is 
ended 

(3)  The  Standard  Oil -I.  G.  Farben  deal  is  a 
dramatic  Illustration  of  what  can  be  at- 
tempted, even  with  the  Sherman  antitrust  law 
In  full  operation,  and  this  association  dre;  ds 
to  think  of  what  combinations  might  bo 
conceived  and  what  false  price  stimulants 
conjured  once  this  thin  line  of  consumer 
protection  was  eliminated. 

(4)  The  compromise  of  the  litigation  in- 
▼olving  violations  of  the  Elkins  Act  last  De- 
cember 24,  as  described  by  Mr.  John  M  Cor- 
FTE.  Member  of  Congress,  at  pages  3677  to 
3680  of  the  Congressional  Record  for  April 
23.  1942.  illustrates  how  major  oil  companies 
and  other  large  interests  evade  the  penalties 
of  existing  statutes. 
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ber  of  the  United  State.-  Sir.aie  from 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  from  1907  to  1925. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  Senate  and 
was  coauthor  of  the  Owen -Glass  Federal 
Reserve  bill  when  the  F  1   Reserve 

Act  was  enacted  Into  law  L>  •  mber  23, 
1913. 

Senator  Owen  is  one  of  the  best  In- 
formed men  in  the  world  on  our  United 
States  monetary  system.  He  organized 
and  has  been  a  director  of  a  successful 
national  bank  for  50  years.  When  Presi- 
dent Wocdrow  "V  1  signed  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  I>>.<inatr  23.  1913.  he  wrote 
Senator  Robert  L.  Owen  a  beautiful  let- 
ter that  he  was  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
Df  the  country  and  gave  him  one  of  the 
gold  pens  with  wliich  he  signed  the  bill. 

PtTBLIC  DEBT  NO  PROBLEM  PRIOR  TO    1913 

Until  1913  the  public  debt  had  never 
been  a  problem.  The  interest  paid  an- 
nually had  only  averaged  about  $22,000,- 
000  a  year.  Since  the  first  World  War, 
however,  our  interest  burden  has  become 
very  great.  This  year  we  will  pay  $1,- 
500.000.000  on  Government  bonds.  Next 
year  it  will  be  much  higher.  In  a  few 
years  our  interest  burden  will  probably  be 
$7,500,000,000  a  year.  This  enormous 
burden  prompts  every  informed  person  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  necessary  at  all  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  pay  inter- 
est for  money  or  credit  of  its  own  crea- 
tion since  money  can  only  by  created  by 
the  United  States  Government  under  our 
Constitution. 

not  necess.\ry  to  pat  interest  to  finance 

WAR 

Senator  Owen,  whom  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  best,  safest,  soundest,  and 
wisest  experts  on  this  question  in  our  Na- 
tion today,  states  positively  and  definitely 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  interest  in  order  to 
obtain  credit  or  money  to  finance  this  .war 
or  for  any  other  purpose. 

In  answering  my  questions  Senator 
Owen  replied  as  follows  relative  to  tliis 
matter: 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  5,  1942. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman,  M.  C, 
House   oj  ReTpreseniaiwes, 

Washington,    D.    C. 

Mt  Dear  Patman:  Answering  your  ques- 
tions, I  approve  your  efforts  to  hold  down 
the  cost  of  defense  and  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  your  support  of  the  President  in 
the  seven  points  he  made  to  prevent  the  cost 
of  living  spiraling  upward  and  thereby  in- 
creasing the  dollar  cost  of  war.  Imposing 
taxes  absorbs  a  part  of  the  excess  credit  dol- 
lars created  for  war  purposes. 

Preventing  excess  profits  and  holding  down 
the  price  of  commodities,  labor,  and  agricul- 
tural products,  does  the  same  thing. 

Selling  stamps  and  bonds  to  people  having 
spare  currency,  or  demand  bank  deposits,  ab- 
sorbs outstanding  dollar  credits  and  currency, 
thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  money  In 
circulation,  and  thus  counteracts,  to  that 
extent,  the  new  credit  dollars  created  for  war 
purposes. 

FEDERAL  RESEB\'E  BA>iK.a  i^A.N'  PROVIDE  WAK  MONtY 

I  particularly  commend  your  suggestion 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  provide  the  credits  for 
war  purposes  in  all  future  dollar  credits  cre- 
ated for  war  r  jrposes.  but  I  suggest  Instead 
of  Issuing  printed  bonds  of  negotiable  denom- 
inations, the  credit  dollars  be  obtained  from 
the  Reserve  banks   by  the  Issuance  to  the 


Reserve  banks  of  certificates  of  debt  r '  p 
United  States,  nonlnterest  t>earing.  and  In 
denominations  of  one  or  more  billion  dollars. 

NON-INTEREST-BEAIUNO  CERTIFICATES  OF  DEBT 

First.  Eicperience  has  demonstrated  that 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt  has  during 
past  decades  cost  the  taxpayers  as  much  or 
more  than  the  principal. 

At  the  present  rate  of  Interest  our  existing 
debt,  as  of  June  1942,  is  costing  about  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  per  annum 

By  July  1,  1943,  our  national  debt  will  be 
about  $130,000,000,000  with  an  annual  charge 
of  about  3  billions. 

By  July  1,  1944,  the  public  debt  Is  esti- 
mated slightly  in  excess  of  200  billions,  on 
which  the  annual  Interest  would  be  about 
5  billions 

In  other  words,  the  annual  charge  on  the 
taxpayers  In  excess  of  the  present  charge  for 
Interest,  will  Increase  3  5  billions  per  annum 
by  July  1,  1944 

CONGRESSMEN  AND  SENATORS  MAT  BE  QUESTIONED 

When  taxpayers  contemplate  this  charge 
for  increased  annual  taxes  for  Interest.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  imount  necessary  to  amor- 
tize the  principal  fund,  they  will  be  Justified 
in  challenging  the  economic  reed  for  paying 
such  Interest  and  the  constitutional  propriety 
as  well.  They  w.U  be  Jus-tlflcd  In  asking  their 
Congressmen  and  Senators  why  they  per- 
mitted it,  when  It  was  not  econt  mically  nec- 
essary, ncr  Justified  by  the  Constitution. 

PLAN  ORIGINALLY  CONTTMPLATED  'N  FEDERAL 
RESER^T  ACT 

(a)  It  is  not  economically  necesaary.  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  comprising  a  na- 
tional agtncy.  can  give  the  credit  without 
Interest,  or  could  charge  Interest  and  pass  the 
Interest  earnings  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  as  originally  contemplated  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act. 

(b)  One  certificate  of  debt  for  a  billion 
dollars  Ik  better  than  10.000.000  engraved 
bonds  of  a  hundred  dollars  each,  or  of  a 
million  engraved  bonds  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars each  The  Trea-^ury  can  check  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  transfer  these 
credits  tc  the  cities  and  banks  where  the 
money  is  locally  needed.  It  would  lessen  the 
clerical  force  by  thousands  of  employees,  who 
under  thl.s  proposal  would  nut  be  needed  In 
keeping  up  with  millions  of  individual  bonds, 
and  paying  the  interest  thereon. 

MONET     PRIVILEGES    FARMED    OLT    TO    PRIVATELT 
OWNED   BANKS 

(c)  The  United  States  Constitution  exclu- 
sively authorizes  the  Congress  to  create 
money  and  specifically  directs  Congres.?  "to 
regulate  the  value  thereof."  By  custom  and 
by  consent  Congress  has  farmed  out  the 
right  to  commercial  banks  to  create  money 
against  private  or  public  "promises  to  pay  "• 
The  banks  now  hold  in  direct  and  guaranteed 
bonds  ovir  $24  000,000  000  of  United  States 
promises  to  pay,  on  which  money  has  been 
created  by  commercial  banks  The  Federal 
banks,  of  course,  can  do  the  same  thing, 
but  by  the  above  proposal  it  could  be  done 
in  the  Interest  of  every  taxpayer  In  the 
United  States,  by  simply  taking  the  promise 
to  pay  of  the  United  States,  without  in- 
terest, instead  of  a  promise  to  pay.  with  In- 
terest 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  common  sense 
and  intelligence  of  the  plan  proposed  to 
stop  the  further  authorization  of  Interest 
on  the  money  needed  for  the  defense  of  the 
American  people  arft  their  constitutional 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  will  approve 
your  efTorts  to  serve  them  If  they  have  their 
attention  called  to  It. 

PROPOSAL  CONSTITimONAL 

The  proposal  Is  constitutional.  It  Is  eco- 
nomically Just.  The  faihi'-p  ♦"  '-^•tv  out  this 
plan  would  be  a  colosaiu   l.;.i   ir 
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or  guaranteed,  to  go  below   par 

I  h-Tve  no  tear  whatever  oX  the  cost  *f  this 
war.  great  u  It  is.  so  long  as  we  ha  e  the 
rr.rn  and  wompn  the  c- 
p.  A'.T  The  maiznlflcent  :. 
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for  they  have  all  the  ph. 
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In    compliance    with    my    .su 
Senator  Owen  has  prepared  a  t 
will  carry  out  his  and  my  views 

'  -ct     It  m:.'  I  be  cor 

i'      n  plan  for  .;  down 

financing  the  war.     The  bill  was 
dnc'-d  today.  June  15.  1942.  and  is 
7230.  referred  to  the  Ways  and 
Committee  for  consideration,  anc 
follows; 

H    R    7230— A  bill  authorizing  the   I 
of  certiQcales  cf  tndebtedneas  to  tl 
eral   Reserve  bunlu  for  financing   t 
tional  defense,  and  for  other  purpc 
Be  If  enarfcd.  ere.  That   the  Socrc: 
the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  th< 
r       •     i.s    hereby    authorized   to   L'sue 
c.      •*   cf    ind'btedness.   payable    wuh>' 
terest   at   auch   times  and   in  such    a 
a«    may    be   convenient    cut    of    the 
fund  by  the  S-»cretary  of  the  Treasury 
cert. flea  tea  shall  be  allocated  and 
by    tl'.e    Board   cf   Governors   of   the 
Rpsrrve  Sy«*em    with    the    12  Reserve 
In    substantiul    proportion    as    the    a 
••eh  bank  bears  to  the  a.ss»'ts  cf   the 
•erve  banks      Such  certificates  of  deli 
be  in  amounts  required   Ui  meet  tht- 
print  ions  of  the  Cor.grtss,  insofar  as 
proprlatlons  may  exceed  the  current 
of  the  Treiv^ury  available  for  such  a 
atlons      The   Rfserve   banks   are    hen 
r'>  *ed  to  recp'.ve  such  certificates  i 
edi.esa  and  give  credit  therefor  to  t 
urer  of  the  United  Statea  at  the  fac  ? 
thereof 

S«c  2  'From  and  after  the  pa«s.-.ge  of  this 
act  the  United  States  shUl  be  respunsible 
for  all  liablUUes  of  the  12  Federal  ileserve 
banks  and  exercise  complete  supervisory  con- 
tml  <^f  such  banks  and  their  bianchea. 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  tie  Fed- 
e  rve  S-stera. 
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marks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  radio 
broadcast  made  by  me  over  Station 
WSOO.  Sault  Ste.  Mane.  Mich..  Sunday. 
June  7.  1942,  on  the  subject  of  America's 
airplane  production: 

Not  long  ago  every  American,  and  I  presume 
every  soldier  fighting  for  the  United  Nations 
everywhere  In  the  world,  was  thrilled  by  the 
news  that  American  bombers  had  descended 
upon  Trkyo  and  other  Japanese  cities  and 
•  the  war  heme  to  the  enemy's 
f.  That  this  caused  considerable 
confusion  and  chaos  In  Tokyo  goes  without 
saying  for  immediately  the  cry  went  up  for 
the  Japanese  armies  afield  to  leave  a  suffi- 
cient protective  force  at  home  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  possible  recurrence  of  such  bombing 
raids. 

During  the  past  week  w,e  have  again  been 
thrillfd  by  the  huge  raids  which  the  Royal 
Air  Fvirce  has  staged  over  industrial  centers 
of  Germany  itself  War  in  all  Its  fury  has 
thus  been  brought  home  to  the  Germans  on 
German  soli:  something  which  we  did  not 
accomplish  In  World  War  No.  1. 

The  American  people,  and  certainly  the 
Briti.'h.  were  further  cheered  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  General  Arnold.  Chief  of  our 
Air  Forces,  that  In  the  very  near  future  Amer- 
ican bombers,  flown  by  American  pilots  and 
crews  In  the  air  and  maintained  by  American 
crews  on  the  ground,  would  Join  In  the  dcv- 
asutlnc  attacks  on  the  heart  of  Germany's 
war  machine 

Today,  therefore,  let  me  take  my  listeners 
into  Americas  aircraft  production  picture. 
To  understand  the  picture  better,  let  me  re- 
ir-nd  you  that  It  was  38  years  ago  that  the 
Wright  brothers  flew  the  first  airplane  at 
Klttyhawk.  N.  C  Since  then  the  aircraft 
Industry  In  the  United  States  has  produced 
something  over  100.000  planes  of  all  kinds, 
from  little  puddle  Jumpers  up  to  planes 
weighing  almost  100  tons  Cue  hundred 
thousand  planes  In  38  years;  and  yet  today 
the  President  has  called  en  us  for  the  pro- 
duction, in  1  year,  of  over  half  that  number 
of  planes  and  the  training  of  the  pilots  and 
crews  necessary  to  keep  them  In  the  air.  and 
the  srround  crews  nece-ssary  to  maintain  them 
in  flight.     Its  a  big  order. 

Again  let  us  go  back  to  the  la.st  World  War. 
When  we  entered  that  war  our  Army  had  a 
total  of  55  airplanes,  51  of  which  were  classi- 
fied as  obsolete  and  4  as  obsolescent.  There- 
fore, indeed  we  started  from  scratch  after 
we  entered  the  war  Up  to  the  end  of  No- 
vember 1918  we  had  produced  3.227  of  a  single 
type  of  bt^mber,  of  which  less  than  one-half 
were  ever  shipped  overseas,  and  none  of  which 
got  Into  the  air:  in  addition  we  had  produced 
13.574  Liberty  engines,  of  which  approxi- 
mately one-third  got  overseas;  and  for  our 
use  here  at  home  we  had  produced  8.000 
training  planes  and  16.000  training  engines. 
Following  that  war  our  aircraft  Industry 
dropped  back  to  practically  nothing  for  a 
number  cf  years,  until  we  began  to  develop 
our  commercial  air  lines  and  some  private 
flvlng.  which,  although  it  led  the  wrrld.  was 
almost  infinitesimal  compared  to  our  pres- 
ent war  demands 

In  1938  our  aircraft  plants  were  producing 
about  100  military  planes  per  month,  and 
the  industry  began  to  speed  up  when  the 
French  placed  an  order  for  200  pursuit  planes, 
which  they  later  doubled,  and  then  the  Brit- 
ish placed  an  order,  and  so  by  1939  some 
36  000  aircraft  employees  were  ttirning  out 
military  planes  at  the  rate  of  200  per  month. 
By  the  spring  of  1940,  after  Congress  had 
authorized  5.500  aircraft  for  our  armed  forces, 
our  rate  of  production  was  nearlng  500  a 
month  It  was  then  that  the  President  a.<=ked 
that  the  aircraft  Industry  be  geared  to  a 
production  of  50  000  planes  per  year.  Ob- 
viously such  a  demand  Immediately  made 
Itself  felt  m  many  allied  industries,  and  so 
'.v^   -  Af    :      :    <ome    36.000    aircraft    em- 

r:   v   .-    i    y  .:      ag'^    last    year    we    had   ex- 
;  ^:;ded  to  over  300.000,  and  the  number  baa 
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tremendously  Increased  since  then.  The 
newspapers  tell  us  that  the  new  bomber  plant 
in  the  Detroit  area  will  In  Itself  employ 
almost  100.000  workers.  The  Job  of  training 
these  new  workers  has  been  difficult,  of 
course,  but  It  has  been  considerably  helped 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  have  now 
been  transferred  to  this  Industry  from  the 
automotive  industry  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  trained  men  and  women  who  are 
veteran  mechanics,  for  instance.  In  the  shap- 
ing of  metal.  In  the  Installation  of  Instru- 
ments, in  the  welding  of  the  mUes  of  tubing 
that  go  Into  the  modern  bomber,  and.  above 
all.  men  and  women  who  are  familiar  with 
the  American  methods  of  mass  production 
on  assembly  lines. 

The  aircraft  Is  a  peculiar  piece  of  equip- 
ment, totally  different  from  the  automobile 
in  many  respects.  The  fundamental  differ- 
ences are.  first  of  all,  in  the  fact  thnt  there 
are  in  the  average  Iwmber  over  30.000  differ- 
ent parts  and,  counting  duplicates,  there  are 
several  hundred  thousand  separate  pieces  of 
metal.  The  engines  themselvfts  are  made  of 
8.000  separate  pieces  of  metal,  each  of  which 
must  be  machined  on  machine  tools  and  to 
fundamentally  much  finer  tolerances  than 
are  necessary  in  the  automotive  industry. 

The  demand  for  accuracy  can  perhaps  best 
be  Illustrated  by  pointing  cut  that  the  car- 
buretor of  an  airplane  engine  is  a  more  com- 
plicated bit  of  engineering  than  the  entire 
engine  In  an  automobile,  and  one  cylinder 
of  the  modern  bomber  engine  develops  much 
more  horsepwwer  than  an  eight-cyclinder  car. 
This  accuracy  and  these  fine  tolerances  de- 
manded In  the  aircraft  engine  are  responsible 
for  the  almost  phenomenal  performance — 
yes;  the  superior  performance — shown  by  the 
American  aircraft  engine  In  competition 
with  those  of  other  nations.  After  all.  let 
me  remind  you  that  In  the  last  war  it  was 
the  necessary  practice  to  overhaul  aircraft 
engines  after  50  hotirs  of  service;  tcday  6C0 
hours  is  the  average. 

There  is  another  fundamental  difference  In 
the  construction  of  aircraft  on  the  production 
line,  and  that  is  that  in  most  parts  of  an 
airplane,  once  a  Job  has  been  done.  It  must 
be  done  for  good.  There  is  no  turning  back 
unless  one  tears  the  whole  section  of  the 
plane  apart.  For  Instance,  when  the  leading 
edge  of  a  wing  Is  put  on.  the  maze  of  wires 
and  tubing  and  rods  Inside  of  it  is  sealed  up. 
and  any  mistake  which  has  been  made  previ- 
ously means  that  the  whole  leading  edge  has 
to  be  torn  off  again,  and  thus  it  represents 
a  major  Job  of  repair  work  and  is  truly  a 
most  expensive  mistake. 

Now.  what  does  a  modern  production  line 
aircraft  plant  look  like  on  the  Inside?  First 
of  all.  these  huge  buildings  are  around  4.000 
feet  long  and  almost  a  thousand  feet  wide. 
They  arc  perfectly  equipped  for  black-outs  In 
that  there  are  no  windows  and  no  skylights 
but  are  illuminated  night  and  day  by  fluo- 
rescent lighting.  They  are  air  conditioned 
by  a  plant  which  in  Itself  Is  a  huge  struc- 
ture At  one  end  and  down  the  sides  are 
the  manufacturing  divisions  where  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  plane  are  made  up,  fre- 
quently In  the  form  of  subassemblies  In 
other  cases  duralumin  sheets  are  sheared, 
punched,  drilled,  or  stamped  into  odd-look- 
ing shapes  by  huge  pieces  of  equipment, 
many  of  which  have  been  transferred  to  this 
new  industry  from  the  automotive  field. 
Huge  Jigs  are  set  up  on  which  various  parts 
of  the  wings  or  the  fuselage — or  body  of  the 
plane — and  of  the  empennage,  or  tail  assem- 
bly, are  fabricated;  and.  as  I  have  pointed 
out  previously,  in  practically  every  structural 
part  cf  the  modern  military  plane  there  are 
concealed — and  consequently  have  to  be  built 
in  at  the  time  of  fabrication — a  great  maze 
of  control  wires,  of  tubing  of  various  sizes, 
and  occasionally  of  gun  mountings,  magazine 
boxes,  etc  And  finally  the  plane  starts  mov- 
ing doirn  the  assembly  line,  first  'Jif  ce  ter 
part  of  the  fuselage — or  body  of  the  plane— 
In  which  many  cf  the  Instruments  ha-,     b-    a 
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Installed.  Then  the  wings  are  mounted  and 
the  bomb  bay  and  the  nose  assembly  are 
mounted,  and  then  the  tall  assembly  goes  on 
with  the  elevators,  the  stabilizers,  and  the 
rudders  hung  in  place  and  connected  up  and 
then  finally  the  landing-gear  assembly  is 
put  underneath  the  wings  and  nose  Next 
comes  the  engine  assembly  and  the  mount- 
ing of  guns,  and  lastly  the  wing  tips  are 
put  on 

Finally  the  plane  rolls  out  of  the  end  of 
the  plant  directly  on  to  the  adjacent  airport 
where  it  is  test  flown  by  the  manufacturer  a 
pilots  to  make  sure  that  everything  operates 
smoothly  and  correctly  with  the  engine  and 
with  the  airplane  itself,  and  then  the  plane 
Is  landed  and  completely  rechecked  on  the 
ground  before  it  is  turned  over  either  to  the 
Army  pilots  or  to  pilots  of  the  ferry  com- 
mand, who  will  take  It  on  Its  way  to  the 
front.  Of  course,  every  stage  in  the  process 
of  fabrication  and  assembly  has  been  sub- 
jected to  constant  inspection  by  inpectors 
for  the  Government  and  the  builder 

Just  as  In  the  automobile  industry  and  In 
other  production  lines,  all  of  these  thousands 
and  thousands  of  parts  are  fed  into  the  plane 
from  the  sides.  The  plants  are  laid  out  as 
far  as  possible  to  eljmlnate  the  necessity  cf 
moving  any  of  these  parts  any  further  than 
necessary,  rather  it  is  hoped  that  they  can 
move  direct  from  their  own  part  of  the  manu- 
facturing section  of  the  plant  directly  to  the 
airplane  on  the  line.  But  when  parts  are 
moved  It  Is  generally  on  endless-chain  con- 
veyors. 

It  takes  about  100.000  man-hours  to  build 
one  of  cur  modem  bombers,  tut  that  time 
Is  being  cut  down  continually.  Just  a  few 
years  ago.  the  demand  for  airplanes  was  light 
enough  so  that  practically  all  planes  were 
built  strictly  on  the  hand  basis,  but  the  war 
demand  has  changed  all  that,  and  into  the 
aircraft  Industry  have  come  these  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  mechanics  trained  in  other 
lines,  but  people  who  have  been  specialists 
In  the  operation  of  our  production  line,  and 
so  as  the  industry  has  expanded,  time  after 
time  some  of  these  mechanics  have  gone  to 
their  foremen,  likely  as  not  men  who  have 
been  trained  In  the  aircraft  industry,  and 
asked  why  a  certain  operation  was  being  per- 
formed In  such  or  such  a  manner  when  a 
simpler  method  cruld  be  devised  which  could 
speed  up  the  production  without  Bacnflcirg 
the  quality  of  the  workmanship.  Long  ago 
those  charged  with  this  huge  production 
schedule  have  learned  that  everyone  of  those 
suggestions  must  be  investigated,  and  so  the 
mechanic  is  asked  to  draw  a  sketch — no 
matter  how  rough — of  his  idea,  and  this 
sketch  Is  turned  over  to  the  engineers  who 
perfect  it  and  thus  simplify  a  previous  com- 
plicated procedure.  The  aircraft  industry  is 
on  its  toes  Just  as  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
on  their  toes  in  training  the  pilots  who  will 
fly  these  engines  of  destruction  The  War 
Production  Board  has  recently  released  some 
figures  on  otir  airplanes,  and  I  quote  from 
their  report,  as  follows: 

The  fastest  military  airplane  in  the  world, 
with  speed  well  in  excess  of  400  miles  an 
hour.  Is  the  Army's  P-38.  the  Lockheed 
Lightning.  It  weighs  about  13,500  pounds 
and  Is  armed  with  37-mm.  cannon  and  50- 
caliber  machine  guns 

Also  heavily  armed  with  37-mm.  cannon. 
.50-  and  .30-caliber  machine  guns  is  the  BeU 
Alracobra,  P  39.  a  single-phase,  single-engine 
pursuit  plane  that  weighs  about  6,000  pounds. 
As  a  middle-altitude  fighter,  as  well  as  for 
attack  on  ground  targets,  tliis  plane  has  no 
equal 

The  Republic  "Thunderbolt  P  47  ;-  the 
fastest  single-engine  airplane  in  the  world. 
H^nviiv  armored  and  bristling  with  hrifh  liirge 
f.  •   ;    -mail  caliber  guns,  this  plane   :   .-  c  ^ne 


One  cf  the  latest  Nuvy  fighters  Is  the 
Gruraann  "Wildcat, •  a  fast,  maneuverable 
single-engine  plane.  Earlier  models  were 
used  by  the  marines  In  the  defense  of  Wake 
Island 

Bombers  are  getting  Increased  emphasis  In 
production  schedules  and  higher  priority  rat- 
ings this  year  for  the  obvious  and  purely 
military  reason  tliat  there  Is  a  pressing  need 
for  this  type  of  offensive  plane  that  can  carry 
Its  deadly  load  to  distant  targets 

The  program  now  In  effect  calls  for  large 
quantities  of  four-engine  bomt)ers  The:^e 
planes  weigh  nearly  seven  times  as  much  as 
some  single-engine  fighters,  and  to  produce 
them  takes  considerably  more  man-hours, 
more  raw  materials,  more  engines,  and  more 
plant  space. 

It  is  generally  agreed  among  mUltary  ob- 
servers that  in  the  heavy-bomber  class,  the 
enemy  has  nothing  to  compare  with  our 
Boeing  B  17,  "Plying  Portress."  or  our  Con- 
solidated B  24  The  British  have  been  using 
both  of  these  four-en?ine  bombers  for  some 
time  and  have  renamed  the  latter  the  "Lib- 
erator "  When  long-distance  bombing  raids 
are  undertaken.  It  can  be  assumed  safely 
that  among  the  R  A  F  planes  sent  on  the 
missions  are  a  sizable  number  of  these 
American-built  planes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or    • 

iiON.  HALE  B:GGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15,  1942 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  poem  by 
T.  J.  Kilmcd: 

MAN    OF  THE    HOm 

(By  T.  J    Kilmed) 

A  11  out  for  victory  is  the  far-spread  cry. 
N  ational  Maritime  Day  we  showed  the  Axis 

why 
D  emocracy  shall  never  perish  and  die. 
R  Ipht  is  our  cause  and  right  shall  always  be, 
E  ntering  this  war  the  end  we  could  always 

forsee. 
W  Inning  a  victory  to  put  an  end  forever  to 

slavery. 

J  us  divlnum  made  men  free  smd  equal  when 
created. 

Axis  powers  destroyed  this  freedom  and  al- 
ways hated 

Countries  where  Justice,  equality,  and  free- 
dom permeated. 

K  nowledge  of  how  to  do  the  Job  and  do  it 
right. 

Skill,  inexhaustible  energy,  and  resource 
plus  American  might, 

0  nward    toward    the    inevitable    American 

victory. 
Now  in  the  offing   with  the  aid   if  Hlgglns 
Industry 

H  Igglns'  boats  ride  the  waves  of  seven  seas, 

1  n   hoc   slgno   vinces    reverberating   in   the 

breeze, 
G  reat  Americans  forcing  our  enemies  to  their 

knees. 
G  enlus  and  mastery  in  the  shipbuilding  field, 
I  ndlspensable    Liberty    ships    a.ssurlng    Axis 

ylel' 
»j  ^w   fill    ».<?(":(  '     r:i--n     ships,    a:::!    r,jr,:    > 
S   i  i;-,i--  :.s    I-,,    A    o->.-^    Jackson  H.^^'.-.a- 
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nutt.  Ttuiv.ki.1  i/'>i.ti<Sii 

OP  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  15.  1942 

Mr.  PATTvlAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  by  rea- 
son of  a  misunderstanding.  I  was  not 
privileged  to  testify  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives this  year  on  the  tax  b.ll. 
I  had  requested  the  opportunity  when 
the  bill  was  first  introduced.  In  April  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  chsirman  of 
the   committee,   the   Hontr  !       ert 

DotrcHTON.  and  asked  him  u...  ;,  i  v..iUd 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  in 
accordance  with  what  I  considered  an 
understanding  that  I  would  be  heard 
before  the  committee.  He  replied  May  7 
and  stated  that  the  hearings  had  b'en 
closed  and  that  he  had  been  of  the  opin- 
ion that  I  had  been  notified  when  to 
appear,  and  that  by  reason  of  my  failure 
to  appear  he  presumed  that  my  or.ginal 
intention  had  been  abandoned.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
DotJGHTON]  also  staled  that  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  informed  him  that  my 
oflSce  had  been  called  during  the  hear- 
ings and  word  left  at  my  office  that  I 
would  be  privileged  to  appear  before  the 
committee  if  I  desired  to.  but  the  clerk 
heard  nothing  further  about  It.  No  one 
in  my  office  has  any  recollection  of  any 
such  call,  and  I  did  not  receive  the  word. 

Mr.  DODGHTON.  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  further  sugge.sted.  'Now  that 
the  hearings  have  long  since  been  closed, 
and  we  are  in  executive  session  endeavor- 
ing to  write  a  bill.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  get  your  views  before  cur  committee 
by  giving  each  member  0  the  committee 
an  expression  of  such  views  in  writing." 
In  view  of  the  situation.  I  presume  the 
only  way  I  can  properly  reach  the  com- 
mittee is  to  submit  to  each  one  of  the 
members  a  copy  of  my  views  which  I  will 
submit  herewith  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  respectiully  submit  to  each  member 
of  the  Wnvv  htI  Moans  Committee  of  the 
House  o:  li'  ■  •  ntatives.  the  following 
propr--;;,- w  !:;.■  :.  I  •:";'i   w.'..  ir   rA'^n  seri- 
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I '     Federal  Reserw  t;a 
this  war  wilhri;'   'h-  (>■     ■::.: 
compelled  to  pay   .i:.y  .:.■>:• 
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It  Is  my  npmion  'la'  :.-■  -iv  i;  W  ir 
SavinKs  star:;:  -  and  kxmds  should  be  en- 
■  iCour'xcf^d  to  ti'.e  hmit  in  order  to  jre^ent 
or  rrtard  inflation  We  all  knn  v  that 
the  amount  of  bonds  sold  to  the  people 
in  exchange  for  existing  accounts  will 
be  .small  compared  to  the  amount  we 
need  to  finance  the  war  Beside.*,  when 
the  war  is  over,  most  of  the  !^^'m  U'  uiio 
hold  these  bonds  and  stam;  ^  a  mt 
their  money,  and  if  some  change  i.>  not 
made,  the  commercial  banks  will  je  per- 
mitted to  create  the  money  up)n  the 
Go% ernmenfs  credit  to  buy  the  bonds 
from  the  pt^ople  which  will  result  in  th«' 
commercial  bank.s  holding  practically  all 
of  the  war  debt. 

HE^VT    TAXES    SHOULD   BZ    LK\^H 

Taxes  should  be  levied  and  collected  to 

pay  as  much  of  this  debt  as  i        "  •  each 

_^ear  in  order  to  prevent   i    :.=       ..  but 

there  Is  a  hmit  to  the  amount  cf  taxes 

that  can  be  paid  by  the  people. 

Arm  BOND  SAL*  TO  Pl'BLIC  AND  TAX  PAT  HtNTS — 
MONCT    CKEATED 

The  sale  of  war  bonds  and  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  are  nece.s.sary  to  keep  down 
inflation,  and  both  methods  should  be 
used  to  the  limit.  After  the  people  have 
paid  all  the  taxes  they  can  pay  and  have 
bought  all  the  bonds  they  can  bu  •.  there 
will  be  tens  of  billions  of  dolla-s  that 
must  be  obtained  from  some  scurc-e.  and 
that  source  will  be  from  the  ccmnercial 
banks  which  have  the  pr;wer  to  create 
the  money  by  a  Iwokkeeping  transaction. 

BANKS    HAVB    AL*I ACT    mtATTO    tNOLGl      MONXT 
ON   COVIXNMtNT  CKEDIT 

At  the  present  time  the  15.0CO  com 
mercial  banks  hold  $24000000. 
Government  securities  Tlie 
ment  is  paying  these  banks  appro  cimate- 
ly  $600  000.000  a  year  interest  on  these 
securities.  It  is  all  right  for  the  ommer- 
c'.al  banks  to  hold  a  reasonable  pmount 
of  securities,  and  I  suggest  that 
allowed  to  keep  an  amount  equal 
they  had  on  hand  at  the  end  *f  1941 
The  stockholders  in  th>^  romjmercial 
banks  have  invested  ;^  i 
eluding  capital.  surplu.s.  aria  i; 
profits,  so  without  considerin.  other 
loans  and  investments  made  upon  this 
cap.tal.  they  have  Ijeen  allowed  to  lend 
the  Government  at  interest  at  least  three 
times  as  much  sis  they  have  invested  in 
ail  the  banks. 

CONCUSS    SHOrU)    N      :     ~  ;T 

It  is  absolutely  wrong,  to  r  .  r       1    '. 
Congress  to  .^  '   '  i  v   by  and  c*  r  : »  .     :.• 
hard-pressed   '.axpavers  to  pav 
some  taxes  to  commercial  b  i:  ,< 
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cred  •  If  money  and  credit  must  be 
crea-d  .*  should  be  done  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  without  cost  to 

•;.■    n--,.-rT.rr,--'nt. 

\    f  J    N      A  ; ;  ;     B  i     SUBSIDIZTD    AT    Tilt    EXPXNSE   OF 

THE   ViCkK'K 

This  l.ssue  is  of  sufficient  impxDrtance  to 
my  mind  to  cause  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  spend  some  time  on 
it.  It  really  means  the  saving  of  from 
one  to  three  billion  dollars  a  year  In  in- 
terest charges  until  the  war  is  over  and 
then  saving  from  three  to  six  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  in  interest  charges.  If  we 
continue  the  present  policy,  the  people 
would  have  a  perpetual  debt  that  they 
will  never  be  able  to  liquidate  and  those 
who  profit  from  such  an  indefensible 
system  will  be  subsidized  forever  at  the 
expense  of  the  working  people  of  the 
Nation. 

LOCAL     TA.X     BfRPEN     ENTTTLED    TO     rCDCRAL 
{OXSIDERATIGN 

There  are  197.090  taxing  units  in  the 
United  States,  including  States,  counties, 
cities,  and  political  subdivisions.  These 
taxing  units  have  bonds  outstanding 
which  in  all  probability  they  will  not  be 
able  to  pjay  if  our  emergency  continues 
and  the  sources  of  revenue  are  further 
depleted.  Therefore,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  consider  a.ssuming  these 
debts  amounting  to  fourteen  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  and  refinancing  them 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  on  a 
basis  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent  interest. 
This  could  not  be  done  quickly,  but  can  be 
done  gradually,  otherwise,  we  are  going 
to  have  many  bankrupt  States,  cities,  and 
other  political  subdivisions.  School  dis- 
tricts are  particularly  hard  hit.  Educa- 
tion must  not  be  neglected  even  during 
i   a  war. 

POSTAL   SAVINGS    HELP    IN    WAR 

An  investment  in  postal  savings  has 
exactly  the  same  effect  in  helping  our 
war  production  program  as  an  invest- 
ment in  bonds  and  stamps.  This  is  not 
publicized,  but  on  the  other  hand,  an  ef- 
fort seems  to  be  made  to  submerge  the 
information.  The  Treasury  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  credit  on  all  quotas  of 
bonds  and  stamps  for  monies  invested 
in  postal  savings.  The  amount  any  de- 
positor can  Invest  in  postal  savings 
should  be  increased  from  $2,500  to  at 
least  S5.000. 

There  are  between  one  and  three  bil- 
lion dollars  in  dormant  bank  accounts 
and  in  inactive  and  dormant  estates  and 
trusts.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  money 
frozen  in  utility  deposits.  This  money 
should  be  used  by  the  Government  in  its 
war  program  which  will  have  a  tendency 
to  prevent  inflation  to  that  extent,  and 
the  rightftU  owners  will  have  their  prop- 
erty rights  protected  by  being  privileged 
in  the  future  to  present  the  proof  and 
obtain  payments  from  the  Treasury. 

raiSONAL  APPEAL  TO  EACH  MEMBEB  OF  WATS  AND 
MEANS   COMMITTZZ 

This  Statement  is  intended  as  a  per- 
";   appeal    to   each   member   of   the 
Wi.v    and    Means    Committee    of    the 
House. 

:•!'  -T    CENTS'    WORTH    OF    MONET    HUTS    $1,000 
B     -  D  THAT  WILL  PAY   $25  A   TEAK    IN   INTEREST 

Again  I  desire  to  insist  that  it  is  wrong 
for    pr-.vately    owned    Federal    Reserve 


banks  to  be  able  to  buy  money,  created 
by  the  Government,  for  30  cents,  cost  of 
printing,  per  thousand  dollars,  and  then 
be  permitted  to  use  that  money  to  buy 
bonds  upon  which  the  taxpayers  must 
pay  2' 2  percent  interest  and  more  each 
year.  In  other  words,  for  30  cents  buy 
enough  bonds  to  pay  the  bank  $25  a  year 
or  more  in  interest  from  now  on.  If  the 
system  is  not  changed  to  take  care  of 
the  existing  financial  emergency  brought 
about  by  this  war,  the  American  people 
will  be  saddled  with  an  unbearable  debt 
caused  by  such  an  indefensible  system 
which  it  is  within  your  power  to  initiate 
a  change. 


Uur   Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^!M  KS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or    MKHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'iTIVES 

Monday,  June  i5.  1942 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  radio 
broadcast  made  by  me  over  station 
WSOO.  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich..  Sun- 
day, June  14,  on  the  subject  Our  Flag: 

This  Is  Flag  Day.  On  June  14,  1777—165 
years  ago  today — the  Continental  Congress 
adopted  a  resolution  which  I  quote:  "Re- 
solvtd.  That  the  flag  of  these  13  United  Stntes 
be  13  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white:  that 
the  Union  be  13  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field, 
representing  a  new  constellation." 
,  Today  we  again  reaffirm  our  respect  and 
our  allegiance  to  that  flag  We  honor  its 
one  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  birthday. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  Old  Glory  paral- 
lels the  origin  of  our  country,  for  Just  as 
our  country  received  its  birthright  from  the 
peoples  of  many  lands  who  gathered  on  these 
shores  to  found  a  new  Nation,  so  did  the 
pattern  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  arise  from 
diverse  origins  back  into  the  mists  of  an- 
tiquity to  become  emblazoned  on  the  stand- 
ard of  our  infant  Republic. 

The  star  long  has  been  a  symtKDl  of  the 
heavens,  of  the  divine  goal  to  which  man 
has  aspired  from  time  immemorial;  while 
the  stripes  have  been  symbolical  of  the  rays 
of  light  emanating  from  the  sun. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said,  "A  thought- 
ful mind  when  It  sees  a  nation's  fiag,  .^ees 
not  the  flag,  but  the  nation  Itself.  Whatever 
may  be  its  s>Tnbols.  its  Insignia,  he  reads 
chiefly  In  the  flag,  the  government,  the  prin- 
ciples, the  truths,  the  history  that  belor.g  to 
the  nation  that  sets  it  forth  The  American 
flag  has  been  a  symbol  of  liberty,  and  man 
rejoiced  in  it. 

"The  stars  upon  it  were  like  the  bright 
morning  stars  of  God.  and  the  stripes  upon 
It  werif  beams  of  morning  light.  As  at  early 
dawn  the  stars  shine  forth  even  while  it  grows 
light,  and  then  as  the  sun  advances  that 
light  breaks  into  banks  and  streaming  lines 
cf  color,  the  glowing  red  and  the  intense 
white  striving  together,  and  ribbing  the  hori- 
zon with  bars  effulgent,  so.  on  the  American 
flag,  stars  and  beams  of  many-colored  lights 
shine  out  together  " 

The  first  fiags  adopted  by  our  Colonial  fore- 
fathers were  symtxjlic  of  their  struggles  with 
the  wilderness  of  this  new  land  And  sc  we 
find  anchors,  beavers,  rattlesnakes,  pine  trees, 
and  various  other  Insignia;  with  many  mot- 
toes such  as  Hope,  Liberty.  Appeal  to  Ha'  en. 
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or  Don't  Tread  on  Me  were  affixed  to  the  dif- 
ferent banners  of  the  Colonial  America.  When 
the  War  of  Revolution  was  fought  the  first 
flag  cf  the  colonists  to  have  any  resemblance 
to  the  present  Old  Glory  was  known  as  the 
O.-and  Union  Flag  This  flag  consisted  of 
'•13  stripes  alternately  red  and  white  repre- 
senting the  13  Colonies  and  in  the  upper 
left-hand  comer  there  was  a  blue  field  bear- 
ing the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew 
signifying  unicn  with  tlie  mother  country. 
This  flag  was  variously  referred  to  as  the 
Congress  Colors,  again  as  the  First  Navy 
Ensign,  and  aealn  as  the  Cambridge  Flag.  It 
was  first  carried  on  the  flagship  Alfred  on 
Drcembcr  3.  1775,  In  the  Delaware  River.  It 
was  hoisted  by  General  Washlnizton  January 
2.  1776,  at  Cambridge.  Mass.,  as  the  standard 
of  the  Continental  Army  and  it  was  first 
carried  in  fore'gn  lands  when  the  Marines 
went  ashore  in  the  Bahamas  in  March  of  1776. 
But  it  !s  to  be  noted  that  this  flag  still  repre- 
sented a  union  with  the  mother  country. 

At  this  point  It  might  be  well  for  me  to 
explain  that  for  centuries  the  flag  of  England 
was  the  red  cross  of  St.  Georce  on  a  white 
field  and  during  the  same  time  the  flag  of 
Scotland  was  the  white  cross  of  St.  Andrews 
on  a  blue  field.  Shortly  after  1603  when 
Fngland  and  Scotland  became  one  nation  the 
two  crosses  were  blended  together  symboli- 
cally. The  Scottish  flag  was  retained  as  the 
background  of  the  new  banner  and  the  sem- 
blance of  St.  George  was  superimposed  upon 
It.  To  retain  a  semblance  of  the  white  fie'.d 
of  the  EngUsL  flag  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George  was  mounted  on  a  strip  of  white  which 
extends  out  and  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
cross  making  it  stand  out  prominently.  Thus 
do  we  learn  of  the  origin  of  the  national 
emblem  of  our  friends  throughout  the  entire 
British  Empire. 

In  the  summer  of  1776  there  came  to  the 
shop  of  a  Philadelphia  needlewoman,  one 
Mr?.  Betsy  Ross,  a  patriotic  group  headed 
by  Gen.  George  Washington.  They  bore  with 
them  a  rough  sketch  for  a  flag,  a  banner  be- 
hind which  they  hoped  to  unite  the  efforts 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  The  sketch  repre- 
sented the  Grand  Union  flag  and  differed 
from  the  latter  only  in  that  the  union  cf 
the  crosses  cf  St.  Andrew  and  St  George 
had  been  replaced  by  a  union  of  13  stars 
placed  in  a  circle  on  a  blue  field.  There  was 
some  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
stars  should  be  6  pointed  or  5  pointed  but.  as 
usual,  the  will  of  the  woman  prevailed  and 
we  have  our  famous  5-pointed  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  which  was  later  adopted  as  the  offi- 
cial flag  of  the  Colonies  by  the  Continental 
Congress  on  June  14.  1777  General  Wash- 
Insrtrn  when  he  first  flew  the  new  flag— the 
new  Star-Spangled  Banner — described  Its 
symbolism  as  follows,  and  I  quote: 

"We  take  the  stars  from  the  heavens,  the 
red  from  our  mother  country,  separating  it 
by  white  stripes,  thus  showing  that  we  have 
separated  from  her,  and  the  white  stripes 
shall  go  down  to  posterity  representing  lib- 
erty " 

Following  the  Revolution  the  flag  was  mcdl- 
fled  by  an  addition  of  a  star  and  a  stripe  for 
each  State  coming  into  the  Union,  and  after 
the  admission  of  Kentucky  and  Vermont,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  in  January  1794,  mak- 
ing the  flag  one  of  15  stars  and  15  stripes. 
It  was  this  flag  of  15  stripes  and  15  stars 
that  Francis  Scott  Key  saw  "by  the  dawn's 
eary  light"  still  providly  waving  over  Portress 
McHerry.  and  which  Inspired  him  to  write 
our  National  Anthem.  Also  It  was  this  flag 
that  was  our  flrst  flag  to  be  hoisted  over  a 
fonress  in  the  Old  World  when  Lt.  P  N. 
G'Bannlon,  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  Mid- 
shipman Mann,  of  the  Navy,  hoisted  it  over 
the  pirate  stronghold  in  Derne.  Tripoli,  April 
27.  1805. 

It  was  soon  realized,  however,  that  such  a 
nag.  with  an  additional  stripe  as  well  as  an 
additional  star  for  each  State  to  Join  the 
Uuioa,  would   eventually   become    unwieldy. 


And  so  it  %vu,  (;)[•  8  :r  ;»  .  i  lieid.  of  the 
Untied  States  Navy,  commander  of  the  armed 
brig  General  ArmatTong  during  the  War  cl 
1812,  who  presented  a  resolution  to  the  Con- 
gress sugges'lr.g  that  the  stripes  remain  13 
in  number  but  that  a  new  star  be  added  for 
each  State  taken  into  the  Union,  and  this 
became  effective  in  law  July  4.  1818 

I  have  previously  brought  out  that  back 
in  the  colonial  days  each  colony  had  its  own 
fliig,  and  much  of  our  history  of  iho.se  days 
Is  plainly  wTitten  in  those  flags.  We  find 
that  the  pine  tree,  repre^^entlng  our  virgin 
forests,  was  prominent  in  many  of  these  de- 
signs Later  a  white  flag  with  a  green  pine 
tree  and  the  iiiscriptlon  "Appeal  to  Heaven" 
became  a  familiar  sight  on  Washington's 
cruisers.  The  beaver  emblem  on  a  plain 
white  flag  was  used  by  armtd  ships  In  New 
York  as  early  as  1775.  The  beaver  is  a  symbol 
of  Industry  and  also  points  to  the  prominent 
part  the  lucrative  fur  trade  played  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country;  and  then,  in 
passing,  we  must  not  forget  the  many  times 
that  the  colled  rattlesnake  appeared  on  our 
flag,  together  with  the  slogan  "Don't  Trend 
on  Me." 

One  writer  of  the  times  quaintly  stated 
that  "As  the  rattlesnake's  eyes  exceeded  In 
brightness  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  she 
had  no  eyelids,  she  must,  therefore,  be  es- 
teemed an  emblem  of  vigilance,  and  that  In- 
asmuch as  she  never  began  an  attack  or, 
when  once  engaged,  never  surrendered,  she 
was  therefore  an  emblem  of  magnanimity 
and  courage."  It  Is  very  probable,  however, 
that  the  deadly  sight  of  the  rattler  inspired 
the  threatening  slogan  "Dan't  Tread  on  Me" 
and  added  further  significance  to  the  design. 
But  all  of  these  flags  and  many  others  dis- 
appeared soon  after  Old  Glory  made  its  ap- 
pearance Today  Old  Glory  symbolizes  free- 
dom, and  it  symbolizes  the  might  of  an 
aroused  free  people.  Today  Old  Glory  floats 
over  40  foreign  stations  in  which  American 
troops  are  new  determined  to  uphold  that 
freedom.  The  original  Continental  Congress 
flag,  now  known  as  the  Union  Jack,  sailed 
the  seven  seas,  and  last  week  the  Nipponese 
found  that  that  fiag  is  still  the  most  powerful 
on  the  face  of  the  earth 

In  wartime  we  all  soon  learn  to  respect 
and  revere  the  flag,  but  umortunately  In 
times  of  peace  too  often,  unquestionably 
through  Ignorance,  we  do  not  show  the  prcpei 
courtesy  or  respect  to  the  flag  and  so  1  think 
today,  on  Flag  Day,  perhaps  it  may  be  well 
for  me  to  give  you  Just  a  few  pointers  as 
outlined  m  a  booklet  recently  published  by 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  hundreds  of 
copies  of  which  I  have  sent  to  libraries  and 
American  Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  posts  in  our  district  for  distribution  and 
some  of  which  I  still  have  available  in  my 
office  in  Washington.  If  you  would  like  to 
have  one  of  these  booklets  on  Our  Flag  and 
how  to  respect  and  display  It,  please  drop  me 
a  note  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you 
promptly. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  frequent  abuses 
m  the  use  of  the  flag  Is  when  It  is  being 
used  for  decorative  purposes.  We  frequently 
find  It  folded  up  into  festoons  and  draped 
In  various  manners.  The  flag  must  never  be 
used  in  that  manner  but  must  always  be 
flown  from  a  flagstaff  or  hung  out  flat  in  its 
full  glory.  When  displaying  the  flag  flat  a 
good  thing  to  remember  is  that  generally 
speaking  the  blue  field  should  always  be  to 
the  left  of  the  flag  as  you  face  It.  When 
suspended  cut  on  the  street  the  blue  field 
should  always  be  to  the  north  or  to  the  east. 
When  displayed  with  other  flags  nothing 
must  ever  be  flown  above  Old  Glory  except 
the  church  flag  when  church  Is  In  session. 
When  flown  or  carried  in  company  with  other 
flags,  as  you  face  it.  Old  Glory  must  always 
be  to  the  left  with  its  staff  crossed  over  In 
front  of  the  other  staffs.  When  carried  in 
processions.   Old   Glory    always   marches   on 


the  right-hand  side  or  out  In  front,     N    .<: 
lay  anything  but  the  Bible  on  Old  Gloiy. 

Whenever  the  occasion  demands  tliat  the 
flag  be  flown  at  half  mast.  It  must  always 
be  raised  to  full  mast,  rapidly  at  flrst,  and 
then  slowly  lowered  to  half  ma«t.  Whenever 
the  flag  Is  used  In  church  and  Is  displayed  In 
the  chancel  or  on  a  platform  in  church,  the 
flag  should  be  placed  on  a  staff  at  tlie  clergy- 
man's right  and  other  flags  at  his  left^  If. 
however.  It  Is  displayed  in  the  body  of  the 
church  the  flag  should  be  at  the  congreffa- 
tions  right  as  we  face  the  clergyman.  The 
flag  should  never  be  used  for  the  portion  of  a 
costume  or  an  athletic  uniform  and.  alxive 
all,  do  not  embroider  it  on  cushions  or  hand- 
kerchiefs nor  print  It  on  paper  napkins  or 
boxes.  Thla  is  perhaps,  according  to  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  one  of  the  most  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  flag  etiquette.  When  the  flag  Is 
used  m  unvelllnc,  a  statue  or  monument  It 
should  not  be  used  as  a  covering  for  the  ob- 
ject to  be  unveiled.  If  it  Is  displayed  on  such 
occasions  do  not  allow  the  flag  to  fall  to  the 
ground  but  let  It  be  carried  aloft  to  form  a 
feature  of  the  ceremony. 

It   Is    CO   be   regretted   that   many   pecple 
do  not  know  Just  how  to  pay  proper  rerpoct 
to  the  flag  when  It  passes  by  In  a  parade. 
Everv  man  in  uniform,  of  course,  knows  that 
he    honors    it    with    the    right-hand    salure.       ^ 
Civilians  should  honor  It  by  placing  the  rl'zht 
hand  over  the  heart.     A  man  should  remove 
his   hat   and    place   It   on   his   left   shoulder 
with  his  right  hand  over  his  heart.     Women 
should  place  their  right  hand  on  their  heart. 
And  finally,  when  the  national  flag  Is  worn 
out,  dispose  of  It  with  due  reverence      Ac- 
cording to  an  approved   custom,  the  Union 
Is  flrst  cut  from  the  flag,  then  the  two  pieces 
which  no  longer  form  the  flag,  are  cremated. 
Yes.  tejday  we  have  honored  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty. flfih  birthday  of   Old  Glory 
and  so  will  you  repeat  with  me  now,  quietly, 
the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag,  written 
by    Francis    Bellamy,    who   died    August    23. 
1931:  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic 
for  which  It  stands,  one  nation,  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all" 

And  now  once  again  I  see  that  my  time  U 
up.  so  I  remind  you  that  this  is  your  Con- 
gressman. Fred  Bradley,  saying  good  after- 
noon, may  Ge)d  bless  each  and  every  one  of 
you,  and  protect  your  boys  wherever  they 
may  be. 


Ca-^e  Cana!  and  P.pe  Lifie  Acro^^  F'onda 


REMARKS 

HON.  LEX  GREEN 

or  ruNUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1942 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
impress  upon  you  the  importance  of 
your  thoughtful  consideration  and  favor- 
able action  on  Wednesday  of  this  week 
for  passage  of  H.  R.  6399.  This  bill.  In- 
troduced by  our  colleague  from  Texas, 
Chairman  Mansfield,  of  the  House 
•Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  provides 
for  improvement  of  our  Intracoai>lal 
Waterway  system.  The  enactment  of  the 
provision  of  this  bill  will  give  all  water 
Inland  waterway  completed  from  the  Rio 
Grande  at  the  Mexican  border  to 
New  Jersey,  Philadelphia,  and  in  fact, 
Boston  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States.    This  system  now  Is  practically 
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"  pu-te   except    for    the    final    : 
Cm  .:>'  channel  across  the  norther: 
of  the  State  of  Florida.    The  proposal 
In  this  bill  would  by  this  channel 
Porida   connect    the   waters   of   tifce   St 
Johns-Oklawaha      and      Withlactiochee 
Rivers. 

This  has  a  land  cut  of  some  29 
Dredging  of  ihi.s  land  cut  tt    '.2 
dt-pth  and  installation  of  1o<.a.. 


miles. 


the  Army  engineers  so  decide,  ca  i  and 


will    be    dene    within    9    months 


enactment  of  the  bill.  Within  10  nr  onths 
barges  will  traverse  this  channel.  This 
will  give  an  inland  waterwa'  '  i)irge 
traffic  for  cur  oil.  sulfur,  sa:*  .•  .  and 
other  critical  materials  which  an  pro 
duced  primarily  in  Texas.  Loulsian  i.  and 
other  S<)Uthwe.>tern  States  to  our  Atlan- 
tic .seaboard  war-munition  factories. 

It  should  be  needle.>vs  for  me  to  stress 
the  tragedies  which  have  occurre(  dur- 
ing the  past  f»w  months  on  th  ■  east 
Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Gulf  coai,tal 
waters.  Our  Nation  has  lost  miUnns  of 
dollars  worth  of  war  cargoes,  primipally 
oil.  and  the  lives  of  hundred^  <  f  f  men- 
can  .seamen  have  been  lost  T:  de- 
struction has  been  by  enemy  -i;fc:i..iMnes. 
If  we  had  had  this  barge  rouf  ■  >  n  to 
traffic  8  months  ago.  I  dare  say  t  lat  95 
7.  -  T  •  f  •'  -  i-.'->es  and  the  1  ves  of 
A:  '  .  .  .  :;s  would  havf  been 
saved 

Many  of  us  have  endeavored  ' 
RUule    the   Congress,   over   &   yy.  f 

years,  of  the  commercial  ju>tificu  ion  of 
and  the  war  necessity  for  this  conrecting 
link  across  Florida  in  our  Intra<oastal 
Waterway  system.  Opposition  has  btM>n 
advanced  to  completion  of  thi.>  route 
upon  the  theory  that  exi.sting  trans  porta 
tion  facilities  could  handle  all  tra  ispor- 
tation  needs  during  peacetime  an  1  dur 
Ing  wartime.  This  has  obtained  fairly 
well  during  peacetime,  but  not  dir'r  "  '"".r 
present  war  crisis. 

Our  most  grave  bottleneck  now  is  the 
t-  •:  re  down  cf  our  transportatic  n  pos 
.-^  .  ^  A  short  while  ago  the  jimeri 
can  Association  of  Railways  requested 
priorities  for  1  275  locomotive  engines. 
Tliese  were  for  the  purpose  of  rej  lacing 
wearing-cut  and  depleted  locorr  otives. 
They  were  not  for  new  tonnage  po-sibili 
ties.  The  ma«:t  that  could  t)e  4ll*^*'Pd 
lh'>m  by  th-  U  norable  EK-r.  »'  ' 
w.\s  350  1  :;.>:. -.on  this  to  i 
while  cur  railroads  are  doing  gre^t  per- 
formance in  the  war-transportat  on  ef- 
fort, the  situation  is  far  beyonc  their 
ability  to  meet.  Busses  and  truces  are 
gravely  impeded  in  their  "..i!>r<' Mtion 
.services  through  the  rubb' :  .:. :  -j'M^line 
shortage  V.  •  rv.ay  propt^riy  expect  a 
large  daily  i:'.v:t..t.~o  durinsj  th>^  '■•^"iTlnder 
cf  the  war  of  war  toni.  ...:■  w-'  r  |  v  also 
properly  expect  a  daily  f.iil;:..  :':  n  the 
ability  of  existmc  cornmon  :  vs  to 
transport  our  .v  c  :-.i<;i.i:-  ri.t>  In- 
crease in  demand  lor  v.-  ::;it:  L.n  for 
cur  fa"!tern  facroric.<  .>  >.■'.  a,!-..:  daily. 
\V-    :::  r.     1  M    ■.  .:   r:z  ■.  "  :;•■-<•    IJ  :{:   n\hs 

w  \r 
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Without  completion  of  this  barge  canal 
A  may  anticipate  in  the  near  future  a 
falling  off  in  our  var  factory  production 
in  the  East  for  thf  scarcity  there  of  pe- 
troleum products,  sulfur,  cotton,  salt, 
lead,  and  other  essentials  which  cannot 
under  existing  conditions  be  transported 
in  anything  like  adequate  quantities  from 
•:  •   W»'st  to  the  e'cist  coast. 

Mi  friends,  thij  is  not  a  measure  to 
have  made  of  It  political  advantage  and 
partisan  politics.  This  is  no  time  to  play 
politics.  It  is  a  time  when  your  country's 
war  program  is  asking  you  to  support  it 
and  to  give  to  the  factories  materials 
that  must  t>e  had  in  order  to  make  air- 
planes, guns,  ammunition,  tanks,  and 
other  equipment  to  be  used  by  your 
flrhting  forces  in  'he  protection  of  their 
lives,  the  lives  of  your  other  American 
Citizens,  your  homes,  and  perhaps  your 
American  Continent  itself. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  such 
high  war  administration  officials  as  the 
Chief  of  the  Army  Engineers;  the  offices 
of  the  Oil  Coordinator;  Donald  M.  Nel- 
son. Director,  War  Production  Board. 
Nearly  all  of  you  voted  for  their  request 
when  they  aiked  ycu  to  give  them  appro- 
priations for  airplanes,  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, tanks,  battleships,  submarines,  and 
other  weapons  of  \var.  Now  can  you  so 
far  fail  your  war  cooperation  duty  as  to 
now  refuse  to  give  these  same  war  officials 
their  request  for  adequate  transporta- 
tion? They  have  -equested  the  passage 
of  this  bill  in  order  that  these  war  ma- 
terials may  get  to  our  factories  to  make 
these  weapons.  They  have  done  this  be- 
cause tht^y  see  this  as  a  war  necessity  and 
see  no  other  equal  ;solution  to  the  trans- 
portation  problem. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  pipe  line  or 
lines  to  cross  the  peninsula  of  Florida. 
These  pipe  lines  can  be  installed  in  some 
6  months  and  will  give  probably  10  or  12 
percent  of  the  amount  of  oil  needed  on 
the  east  coast.  And  also  bear  in  mind 
that  petroleum  products  are  all  that  you 
can  force  through  a  pipe  line.  Oil  is  only 
one  of  the  war  essentials  which  must  be 
transported.  You  surely  cannot  pass 
through  your  pipe  lines,  sulfur,  lead, 
salt,  cotton,  and  other  materials  which 
are  absolutely  essential  for  war  manufac- 
ture. Do  you  reaize  that  sulfuric  acid 
is  essential  for  practically  every  war-ma- 
terial processing  in  our  great  factories? 
And  you  should  not  forget  that  salt,  lead, 
and  cotton  are  also  imperative.  The  im- 
pression which  you  may  have  that  rail- 
roads and  trucks  can  and  will  bring  ade- 
quate quantities  of  materials  from  the 
West  to  our  eastern  and  northern  fac- 
tories is  absolutely  in  error.  My  friends, 
9  months  from  today,  our  eastern  and 
northern  factories  will  have  not  only  an 
oil  famine  but  may  be  practically  with- 
out these  other  war  essentials. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  high  war  offi- 
cials endorsing  and  asking  for  this  proj- 
ect have  any  ulterior  motive  in  it?  Are 
you  not  willing  to  follow  them  on  this 
•vvir-inierest  request,  the  same  as  upon 
•:.•>  others?  I  trust  you  will  be  reason- 
Aiyr  ind  thoughtful  and  face  the  facts 
.-  •!.  .•  :\r-'  M^v  I  -pfi'.nd  my  colleagues 
t:  ".  •:  .  N  :•;.  >:.'.  K  i-t  also  that  fur- 
r, -. '  <  a:  •  :■  •.'.-:'-'  : c-^  :n  the  homes 
ci  \i  \: '  V.'-  :.-■•-.•  ..■  n:  -  :.■,  x:  %  .liter  may  lack 
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coal  and  oil.  Your  constituents  in  those 
frozen  areas  I  fear  may  endure  more 
physical  hardship  from  the  cold  than 
they  have  ever  endured  in  the  past. 
Under  such  conditions  it  would  not  be 
unexpected  for  influenza,  pneumonia, 
and  other  diseases  to  take  a  tremen- 
dous toll  of  innocent  lives.  Now  can 
you  afTord.  in  the  face  of  this  absolute 
knowledge  on  your  part,  to  vote  against 
a  measure  which  would  offer  your  own 
constituents,  your  own  neighbors,  and 
perhaps  your  own  family  this  relief  to 
which  they  are  entitled?  With  the  oil 
famine  in  the  North  and  East  growing 
more  grave  as  it  undoubtedly  will  from 
now  until  next  January  and  February, 
what  can  you  expect?  I  cannot  believe 
that  you  will  permit  some  partisan  or 
political  prejudice  or  weakness  to  cause 
you  to  vote  against  this  measure  which  is 
the  only  one  now  before  the  Congress 
offering  hope  for  relief. 

The  barge  channel  across  northern 
Florida  from  Gull  tidewater  to  Atlantic 
tidewater,  as  recommended  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  and  provided  in  H.  R.  6999, 
is  the  essential  feature  of  this  bill  and  is 
vital  to  .he  defense  of  the  United  States. 
Far  more  than  the  movement  of  pe- 
troleum is  involved.  The  war  necessiiy 
for  the  transport  of  solid  cargoes  of  food- 
stuffs and  e.ssential  raw  materials  tran- 
scends even  this.  Pipe  lines  across  Flor- 
ida or  anyw  here  else  in  the  United  States 
cannot  transport  cotton,  grain,  ore,  sul- 
fur, or  other  solid  commodities.  No  pipe 
lines  yet  proposed  could  carry  more  than 
a  fraction  of  our  petroleum  needs  in  the 
East.  There  is  no  immediate  necessity 
for  inipioving  the  Gulf  intracoastal  canal 
if  it  is  only  to  serve  a  pipe  line  across 
Florida.  It  can  nor.'  do  that.  With  the 
all-important  connecting  channel  across 
Florida,  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
comprise  a  logical  program. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  H.  R.  6599  is 
supported  by  a  favorable  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
which  states:  '"The  barge  channel  across 
Florida  i.  the  only  proposal  that  will  be 
capable  of  supplying  all  the  oil  and  gaso- 
line needs  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard."  it 
is  unfortunate  that  a  previous  attempt 
should  have  been  made  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter before  the  House  under  a  move  to 
suspend  the  rules,  which  precluded  full 
debate  and  any  amendments. 

The  debate  on  suspension  of  the  rules 
served  to  cloud  the  real  issue  involved, 
that  is,  the  absolute  necessity  of  this 
channel  for  war  transport,  inc'.uding  pe- 
troleum products  and  strategic  dry  cargo 
materials  between  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic 
seaboards.  Instead,  the  limited  debate 
revolved  around  relatively  minor  issues. 
The  railroads,  having  carried  on  a  cam- 
paign cf  legislative  sabotage  against  Gulf- 
Atlantic  water  transport  leading  directly 
tc  the  present  crisis,  attempted  to  con- 
fuse the  issue  with  the  Florida  Ship 
Canal,  knowing  full  well  that  the  barge 
channel  depth  is  stipulated  at  12  feet 
in  the  bill,  and  that  Congress  itself  must 
act  before  it  could  be  increased. 

This  project  before  you  now  is  no  kin 
to  the  ship  canal  whatsoever.  This  is  a 
barge  cawal  only,  and  should  not  and 
must  not  be  confused  with  any  ship  >.  ;:ia] 
proposal,  past,  present,  or  future. 
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By  prompt  action  now,  the  Cougvess 
and  the  Nation,  with  energetic  applica- 
tion to  the  task,  can  complete  the  12- 
foot  barge  channel  across  Florida  and 
assure  adequate  transport  of  essential 
war  materials  and  petroleum  within  12 
months.  There  is  no  possibility  of  any 
even  substantially  complete  solution  for 
the  situation  we  shall  face  during  the 
coming  winter.  We  must  do  what  we 
can.  and  endure.  Meantime,  we  must 
work  for  a  solution  for  the  war  period 
after  that.  A  day  lost  in  starting  can 
never  be  regained.  In  war.  time  is  the 
most  precious  commodity.  General  Rey- 
bold.  Chief  of  Engineers,  justly  recog- 
nized the  time  elem^t  when  he  testi- 
fied before  the  House  committee  that: 
"The  improvements  should  be  author- 
ized by  Congress  now.  and  the  construc- 
tion should  be  initiated  at  the  earliest 
date."  In  my  opinion,  no  construction 
work  is  more  directly  connected  with  the 
war  effort  than  is  this. 

In  Woiiti  W  v:  No.  1.  the  United  States 
battleground.-  wire  confined  to  rather 
limited  areas  and  with  relatively  short 
supply  lines.  Today,  wc  are  not  only  un- 
dertaking to  serve  as  the  arsenal  for  all 
the  United  Nations,  but  we  are  engaged 
In  a  war  ex*-  rriir  a  \'ound  the  globe.  At 
the  same  time.  \\>'  are  cndeavorine  to 
greatly  expand  cur  own  me- ham,-  i 
A::v^  .•  (1  our  Navy  The  task  i^-  ^1- 
gi:'  ;i-,d  transportation  is  tht  i>«  tie- 
neck  of  our  war  effort. 

Unless  this  channe'  for  continuous 
transport  by  our  intracoastal  waterways 
Is  provided,  time  and  continued  war  will 
bring  the  lollowing  things  to  pass: 

First.  This  winter  and  next  will  see  dis- 
tress in  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  States.  A 
shortage  of  petroleum,  even  with  full  ra- 
tioning, coupled  with  a  shortage  of  coal, 
will  result  in  cold  homes,  churches  i.i.ri 
schools.  Should  this  lead  to  influ  i.za 
and  other  epidemic  diseases,  they  may 
spread  the  country  over. 

Second.  Many  Atlantic  Seaboard  States 
will  find  their  revenues  seriously  reduced 
due  to  loss  of  gasoline-tax  receipts. 

Third.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  either 
Increase  the  price  of  petroleum  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  defray  the  high  cost 
of  makeshift  rail  and  pipe-line  transpor- 
tation, or  there  will  be  made  efforts  to 
have  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
taxed  to  subsidize  this  cost,  and  to  sup- 
plement the  falling  revenue  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Seaboard  States. 

Fourth.  A  realization  of  the  hope  that 
scrap-rubber  recovery  may  prevent  the 
break-down  of  essential  civilian  automo- 
bile transport  could  obviate  the  need  for 
Nation-wide  rationing  of  gasoline,  but, 
because  of  the  consequent  continued  bur- 
den on  tank-car  and  pipe-line  transport, 
this  could  only  make  more  acute  the 
problem  of  transporting  supplies  to  the 
East. 

Fifth.  While  the  inevitable  results  of 
petroleum  shortages  are  even  now  begin- 
ning to  be  realized  by  the  public,  time 
will  make  plain  the  equally  disastrous 
inability  to  transport  to  the  industrial 
East  sufficient  sulfur,  salt,  wood  pulp,  cot- 
ton, pr^in  and  ore,  with  the  consequent 
slowing  (;  a  n  of  arms  and  munitions 
production. 


Tiie  situation  is  perilous  and  requires 
the  immediate  connection  of  the  Gulf 
and  Atlantic  Intracoa.s'.i:  Waterways. 
Delay  will  invite  greater  ci^a-..Lr,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  which  no  thoughtful  rep- 
resentative of  ti.e  people  will  care  to 
share. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  may  say  in  con- 
clusion that  I  earnestly  and  sincerely  ask 
you  to  on  next  Wednesday  when  this 
matter  comes  before  you,  vote  against 
amendments  which  may  be  offered  to 
eliminate  from  the  bill  the  barge  chan- 
nel across  north  Florida  and  when  the 
roll  is  called  on  this  amendment,  should 
same  be  offered,  and  when  you  answer 
that  roll,  I  hope  you  will  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  part  of  the  war  program  and  if 
you  are  cooperating  with  the  war  effort 
and  want  America  to  win  this  war,  vote 
for  this  channel  item  and  vote  against 
eliminating  it  from  the  bill. 

Enemy     submarines     ar^     destroying 
almost  daily  our  cargoes  and  the  lives  of 
our  American  citizens.    Off  the  coast  of 
Florida  today  another  one  was  blown  up. 
If  you  could  see  on  the  coast  of  our  coun- 
try these  oil  and  other  cargoes  drifting 
ashore  and  if  you  could  see  the  scorched, 
oily,  and  bullet -ridden  bodies  of  our  In- 
nocent American  citizens,  who  lose  their 
lives  through  these  murderous  attacks,  I 
b.  lieve  there  would  be  no  question  in 
your  minds  as  to  your  duty  concerning 
this  item.    By  your  vote  you  can  prevent 
more  than    ;'0    percent  of  this   loss  of 
American   hie   and  property,  9  months 
after  passage  of  this  bill,  if  you  will  vote 
for  its  passage.    These  men  who  are  los- 
ing their  lives  are  from  all  parts  of  our 
great  Union.    In  all  probability,  one  or 
more  citizens  of  every  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States  have  already 
lost  their  lives  on  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  through  these  murderous  and  de- 
structive submarine  attacks.    More  may 
be  in  the  futtu-e. 

My  colleagues,  I  ask  you  to  perform 
your  American  dutv 
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HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

ij't     M  Iv  11  icAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mnvdav  June  IS   1942 

Ml.  BiiADLEY  1 1  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  a  radio 
broadcast  made  by  me  over  station 
WSOO  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich..  Sunday, 
May  31,  1942  on  the  subject  of  our  coun- 
try's shipbuilding  program,  as  follows: 

Last  week  I  told  you  that  Americas  Indus- 
trial war  machine  is  now  roUlng  and  when" 
I  told  you  ol  seeing  tralnlodds  of  planes, 
tanks,  guns,  and  motor-carrier  trucks  full 
of  Jeeps,  peeps,  and  command  cars.  It  all 
gives  definite  proof  of  the  truth  of  that 
statement.  However,  we  must  not  be  too 
optimistic  over  that  fact  alone  nor  must  we 
become  too  optimistic  over  the  several  recent 


military  and  naval  ruccesseji  which  w#  and 
our  Allies  have  been  enjoying  This  Is  no 
time  ror  us  to  be  cocky;  rather  it  is  a  iim© 
for  us  to  take  stock  of  ourselves  and  calmly 
view  the  over-all  situation  and  resolve  again 
and  again  that  we  wUl  each  of  us  do  our  best 
to  bring  this  war  to  the  earliest  possible  and 
completely  successful  conclusion.  Nothing 
but  total  victory  wlU  satisfy  the  American 
people  this  time. 

Encouraging  as  are  the  mounting  figures 
of  war  materials  coming  off  the  production 
lines,  nevertheless  we  must  realize  that  these 
materials  today  piling  up  In  warehouses  in 
this  country  are  of  little  value  U)  those  boys 
who  are  at  the  front  doing  the  actual  fighting 
and.  therelore.  the  bigget-t  problem  which  we 
face  today  In  wmnlng  this  war  is  getting 
those  tanks,  planes,  guns,  and  motor  vehicles 
to  the  several  fighting  fronts  This  means 
ships,  more  ships,  and  again  mere  ships.  It 
means  that  these  cargo  ships  and  the  crews 
which  man  them  must  get  through  to  the 
fighting  fronu  Therefore,  It  means  that  In 
addition  to  this  vast  quantity  of  cargo  ships 
needed  to  transport  this  huge  arsenal,  like- 
wise those  ships  must  "be  protected  against 
the  ever-rising  submarine  and  aircraft 
menace.  After  all.  let  us  not  forget  that  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  Axis  submarines  had  claimed 
their  two  hundred  and  eleventh  merchant 
ship  sunk  In  American  waters  up  to  1  week 
ago  and  that  Included  19  Allied  merchant 
craft  sunk  during  the  week  beginning  May 
18th. 

So  today  1  want  to  tell  you  what  progress 
we    aie   making    In  overcoming   this  terrible 
and  devastating  menace.    Merchant  ships  do 
not  stay  afloat  very  long  these  days  without 
they  receive  adequate  protection  from  escort- 
ing destroyers  or  from   aircraft   flying    over- 
head.    It  has  now   been  proven   beyond  all 
question  of  doubt,  and  as  1  predict«d  long 
ago.  that  the  gun  crews  of  our  armed  mer- 
chantmen   are   of    little   effective   use      The 
merchant  ships  must  be  protected  by  escorts, 
and  In  this  phase  1  am  proud  to  say  that  we 
are  making  considerable  progress     Our  navy 
yards   are    turning   out   destroyer    after    de- 
stroyer.    They  are  turning  them  out  In  vari- 
ous 8ls»s  and  kinds  specially  designed  to  do 
specific  tasks.     That   they    can   do  the   Job 
and  do  It  well  is  proven  by  our  success  in 
gettlnj?  the  largest  convoy  of  this  war  safely 
over  to  Ireland   within  the  past  few  weeks. 
The   President   has  said  we  must  carry   the 
war  to  the  enemy.    The  lessons  of  this  war 
have  proven  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  only  effective  way  to  carry  that  war  to 
the  enemy  from  a  naval  viewpoint  Is  through 
the  ube  of  aircraft  borne  by  aircraft  carriers. 
Throughout  all  the  naval  history  of  the  past 
several  decades  the  battleship  has  been  con- 
sldere-a  the  backbone  of  the  Navy     Today,  In 
the  llpht  of  recent  events,  the  Navy  Is  rapidly 
changing  Its  mind,  with  the  result  that  today 
aircraft  carriers  are  upermost  In  the  over-all 
picture.     However,  huge   aircraft  carriers  of 
the  Lrxington  and  Wasp  type  are  exception- 
ally vulnerable  to  attack  both  from   the  air 
and  from  submarines.    Therefore,  they  need 
their  own  escort   of  destroyers  and  subma- 
rines.    So   today  aircraft  carriers,  large  and 
fast  and  of  small  and  slower  types.  tc>gcther 
with    destroyers    and    submarines,    have    pri- 
ority  over   the    battleships.     This   does    not 
mean,  of  course,  that  the  battleship  has  been 
relegated  to    a   dim  past  but   it  does  mean 
that  in  today  8  warfare  our  Navy  now  con- 
siders the  other  more  important  at  this  time. 
Some  3f  our  recent  C-3  passenger -cargo  ^hlps, 
which   are  reasonably   fast,  have   been    con- 
verted Into  aircraft  carriers,  and  these  make 
splendid  ships  for  convoy  protection.    In  fact, 
they  can  even  go  far  afloat  by  themselves  be- 
cause of  their  speed  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  while  carryii  :  u    ■  equipment  and  men 
they  can  furnif-h  :;  -   :     wn  fighting  force  and 
Indeec   a  certain  amount  of  aircraft  protec- 
tion for  other  ships,  and  so  I  tiUnk  it  i*  tiUr 
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f^:-     .<!  •       '«"ime  that  with 
p.u....:.^  :..;   al  construction  ; 
be  a»sur«l  that  the  cargo  ahlps  ol  me 
Will    receive    an    ever-lncrea»irt?    a— 
protection  against  the  enemy  submari 
the  enemy  aircralt 

So  then.  :et  u?  now  §ee  what  we  are 
i  »  ccn5tructicin  of  cjirvo  ships 

c  ;     and  cut  8ub,«eci   a  tiit  l>etter  let 
back    to   the    year    1937    when    Mr 
appointed    Admiral    Jerry    Land    to 
our  Maritime   Commission      His   ascli 
In  1937  was  to  produce  over  a  10-year 
600     ship^     equallni?     5.000000     dead 
t.  rv  that  U  5  000  000  tons  carrylns?  ca 
TTiat  was  to  be  at   the  rate  of  50  ?h 
year      I  have  ridden  on  some  of  thos< 
and  they  are  splendors  to  t»e  sure 
1939    when  the     /ar  clouds  began   to 
thu  program  was  stepped  up  to  77  sh 
year  and  then  in  1940    the  British  -- 
?  '  them  60  cargo  *h'pf  and   un 

I  y  program   we  deeded  ro  h\ 

ftdditional    ahips    fcr    ourselves    and 
the  lend-lease  program      Iri   1941  we 
to   build   541    additional   ships   for 
national -de' enae   prt^ram   and   so   w 
Pre  '.dent    unnounced    his    proerBm    1 
«r  And  that  instead  of  building  500  s 
1!)«7  we  nrw  have  to  build   a  total   ( 
rli'ht   away   and   that   doe«  not    Inch: 
-Tumber*   of    landing    t>r^\fn    cotirre*. 
trr.drr?    t-ig*.   and   so  forth      W 
gram   ctAfed  taa'-k   in    1937  wr         '    * 
building  ways      T«<luy   or  in  the  nrar 
we  wllL  have   around  300      In   19M 
talking  alJout  shipyard  labor  to  the  e 
100  000  men      Tortnv  It  must  be  over 
PYcm   an   original   peak   out  p' it   of  a 
week  In  1937.  we  went  to  a  «hip  a  day 
1  told  vnu  Inst  week    in   the  first  30 
this  mrnth  we  put  into  service  35  sh 
by  the  end  of  the  month  we  exiiect 
60— so  today  we  an-  pufinii  ships  imc 
at  the  rate  of  3  a  Atty  and  by  the  er 
y«ar  It  will  be  3  a  day     Thl«  l-  a  real 
In  r  ■   n  no  end  of  credit  must 

to  *  Jerry  I  and  and  to  his  abl 

ant  and  partner    Admiral  Howard  L 
fcr  the  splendid  way  thev  h.-ive  accci 
this  herculean  task  of  expansion 
What   8t>rt   of   ship*  are    th«'y? 
they  were  railed  the  "UKly  Chickling  " 
their  pTes«nt  n:>me  "The  Liberty  ' 
420  feet  I'^ng  and  have  a  oarrvlng 
about   10  000  dead-w-eighl   tens      The  r 
la  moderate  but  suiBce  to  sav  that 
fast  enf'ugh  to  run  in  ct^nvoy  at  bet 
the  average  convoy  speed  of  the  paM 
ahlps  cost  about  12  000  000  each  and  ai 
by  rld-fashloned  triple  expansion  cne 
plcying  water- tube  tellers,     rven  t^ 
lar^es  are  5te«m  driven  to  abort  cut 
breaksble    tiottleneck    in    turbines. 
equipment  and  gears     True   in  terro't 
arrhitecture    and    efflciency.   they 
modern   hlgh-clasa  ship   but   they  an 
with  a  Job  to  do  and  they  can  do  it 
do  It  quickly,  and  at  the  end  of  t; 
believe  that  they  will  make  a  first -c 
B'enm»=r       5mch    of    cur    modem    < 
Btandard  type   ships  as   are   stiil   u: 
»Truct:cn  are  beln«  converged  for  u«< 
armed   forces      At    the   end  of   the 
will  serve  to  keep  us  in  the  lead  In  th 
maritime  trade 

At  the  start  It  was  very  natural 
Bi'.ral    iJind    should    lock    first    to 
establlshd  shipvards  to  start  the  bal 
W'th  some    he   has   t)een   extremely 
ful      With  others  the  results  have 
appointing  in  the  ex'reme      One  of 
g«8t    Ijpttlenecks   In   the    whole   proe 
been   a    lack   of  facilities   for   tram. 
building  furemen— that  is.  men  wh 
ttand    shipa    and   know    how    to    di 
pn?perly  in  the  rap-d  construction 
ahlps       However,    that    t>otUenecJc 
frr'^dusHv    disappear.ng.     and     In 
K'.i      ■<    .•   ;--i,^     .:-.e!i  »,.:■  is...t'W  :;.  'h   :- 
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shipDuikr.ng  whatsoever  but  who  had  had 
experience  in  other  Uraiz  cf  coniuuctlon 
work  stepped  Into  the  breach  and  have  done 
a  remarkable  Jot) — on  occasions  even  show- 
ing up  -he  old  shipbuilders,  much  to  their 
deep  chngrln 

New  yiirda  have  been  built  on  all  parts  of 
cur  sea  coast.  Atlantic.  Paciflc.  and  the  Gulf, 
and  to  his  credit  may  1 .  be  said  that  Admiral 
Land    hiu*    vigorou-sly    resisted    all    political 
pressure    attempts   to    ?et    yards   for  certain 
localities      Ai  he  put  It    "My  Job  Is  to  get  out 
ships,  and  I  am  going  to  put  the  yards  where 
the  ships  can  come  fnira  the  quickest,  regard- 
less of  political  consequences  ■•     In  order  to 
spe<-d  production  and  rxj  get  the  utmoet  out 
of    the    mp.np<jwer    available    for    shipbuild- 
ing,   one    technique   fcr   cutting   down    time 
on  the  ways  is  to  subussemble  much  of  the 
sh.p  on  the  ground.    For  Instance,  hull  bulk- 
beads,  inner  bottoms.  Hide  tanks— assemblies 
weighing  up  to  40  or  50  tons — are  prepared 
on    the   ground   and   hoisted    by    huge   over- 
head cranea   Into   place  and   these   ships,   as 
thev    roll    down    the    ways,    are    a    beautlXul 
sight  to  t>ehold. 

Friday.  May  22.  was  Maritime  Day.  and  on 
that  day  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a 
launching  parry  at  the  Bethlehem  Fairfield 
yard,  outside  of  Baltimore  I  saw  two  of 
the*«  emergency  Liberty  ships  slide  down 
the  wavs  within  a  space  of  15  mlnutea.  while 
a  third  ship  had  bern  launched  at  their 
Sparrows  Point  yard.  Just  a  short  distance 
away,  that  same  noon 

What  about  this  Ffilrfleld  Yard,  which  Is 
typical  of  our  expanded  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram? A  year  ago.  in  March  1941.  Fairfield 
comprlwd  four  ways,  weed  grown  relics  of 
Wcrld  War  I,  and  some  abandoned  Pull- 
man repair  shops  some  3  miles  back  from 
the  water  They  launched  their  first  ship, 
the  Pitnck  Henry,  last  September  By 
March  1942  It  had  been  fcUowed  by  16 
more,  of  which  10  h?d  been  delivered  To- 
day Fairfield  has  16  ways  from  which  this 
ye.ir  It  is  expected  that  64  ship*  will  be  de- 
livered—and that  Is  better  than  1  a  week. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  think  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  yard  announced  over  the  loud- 
speaker system  after  the  second  boat  had 
gone  diwn  the  ways  that  made  a  total  of 
35  ships  which  they  had  launched  in  a  period 
of  8  months,  cf  which  28  were  now  in  com- 
mission. It  took  Palifleld  270  days  to  build 
Its  first  Liberty— by  March  of  this  year  this 
time  had  been  cut  to  150  days — soon  It  will 
be  95  days  Think  of  It — only  3  months  to 
bu.ld   a   Liberty 

Bottlenecks  have  developed  In  the  ship- 
building program  Ijcyond  all  question  of 
doubt  and  Just  what  the  future  holds  for  us, 
as  Admiral  Vickery  puts  It.  depends  upon 
several  factors:  two  In  particular,  and  I  quote 
him;  "First,  there  must  be  a  continuous  flow 
of  steel  and  secimd  there  must  Ije  a  continu- 
ous flow  of  labor  " 

For  every  2  500  tons  of  steel  missing  at  the 
ship  ways,  a  Liberty  will  be  missing  from  the 
schedule  4  or  5  months  later,  and  for  every 
513  000  man-hours  lost  by  strike  or  slow- 
down, another  Liberty  will  be  lost.  Admiral 
Land  testified  Ixfore  a  House  subcommittee 
that  work  stoppages  lajst  year  cost  the  Nation 
10  Liberty  ships  while  up  to  March  of  this 
year  Admiral  Vickery  claimed  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Production  Management  and  the  War 
Pre  duction  Board  had  short-changed  them 
160.000  tons  of  steel,  or  enough  for  64  Lib- 
erties. 

All  in  all.  I  think  we  can  take  real  heart  In 
the  resiUtA  achieved  In  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram so  far  and  can  safely  look  for  more  Im- 
provement In  days  to  come.  It  Is  up  to  Wash- 
ington to  come  to  the  front  and  see  that  the 
steel  gets  to  these  shipyards  Labor  is  show- 
tog  an  ever-Increasing  amount  of  patriotism 
and  less  of  a  desire  to  bicker  and  hold  up 
production.  I  saw  one  splendid  typical  ex- 
d;:  .  ::  ^t  t'.at  a'"   r  -^^  itching  the  second  sh.p 


being  launched  at  Fairfield.  As  the  boat  slid 
down  the  ways  the  loud  speaker  started  play- 
ing the  National  Anthem.  Naturally.  I  stood 
at  attention,  as  did  many  others  arcund  me, 
but  I  noticed  that  most  of  the  workmen  kept 
moving  and  as  one  bright  young  man  passed 
close  to  me  I  heard  hini  holler  to  one  ol  his 
friends,  'Come  on.  buddy,  we  havent  time  to 
stand  at  attention  today  Let's  get  to  work 
and  get  this  next  boat  down  the  ways."  and 
with  that  spirit  prevailing  In  our  shipyards 
today  you  can  take  my  word  for  it  that 
Adolf  Hitler  and  his  funny-looking  stooges 
are  in  for  plenty  of  headaches  and  those 
headaches  will  shortly  sail  the  Seven  Seas  In 
ever-increasing  numbers.  Sh.ps.  more  ships, 
and  still  more  shipa  are  on  the  ways. 


w  p  .\ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HUN.  BLILERB.  H.\RE 

OF  SOUTH  c.\rol;na 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1942 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in 
tho  day  I  offered  an  amt-ndment  to  elimi- 
nate projects  for  profe.ssional.  cultural, 
clerical,  training  for  industry,  and  so 
forth.  My  thought  was  that  such  train- 
ing would  not  be  based  upon  need  and 
unemployment,  the  basis  for  this  ac- 
tivity. In  reality  it  would  actually  fail 
to  reach  those  in  need  and  without  em- 
ployment, because  the  type  of  people  who 
are  in  need  and  without  employment 
usually  are  not  those  who  are  looking  for 
professional  or  cultural  training.  There- 
fore my  amendment  would  eliminate  ex- 
penditures for  such  as.sistance  in  order 
that  the  funds  might  reach  those  who 
are  in  need  of  help.  My  time  for  dis- 
cussing the  amendment  was  limited,  and 
I  was  ynable  to  discuss  other  matters  in 
any  detail,  but  I  was  able  to  obtain 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  dis- 
cu.^Pion  in  the  Record.  Hence  this  ex- 
tension. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  what  I  con- 
sidered unnecessary  and  unwarranted 
projects  carried  in  the  bill  I  wanted  to 
discuss  the  feasibility  and  advisability  of 
transferring  part  of  the  operations  of 
the  W.  P.  A.  to  the  construction  of  mili- 
tary highways.  We  have  been  told  for 
several  months  that  transportation  was 
and  would  continue  to  be  one  of  the  bot- 
tlenecks in  our  war  efforts  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  what  the  situation  is  grow- 
ing more  serious  day  by  day.  We  have 
been  told  that  rationing  of  gasoline  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  is  largely  on  account 
of  inadequate  transportation  facilities. 
We  are  now  advised  there  will  probably 
be  rationing  in  passenger  traffic  because 
of  inadequate  facilities.  It  is  well  known 
there  is  a  pressing  and  almost  distressing 
demand  for  increased  transportation  fa- 
cilitrw  and  fliy  idea  is^that  instead  of 
undertaking  to  duplicate  the  training  of 
a  relatively  small  number  of  people  for 
defense  work  in  industry  we  would  con- 
tribute much  more  to  our  war  effort  by 
using  people  who  are  unable  to  find  em- 
ployment in  industry  in  the  construction 
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had  been  put  up'  n 
such  a  h.cl-.wiu'  .i  itt' 
shc'Uai  new  be  emnip 
South  Carolina  could  have  b'  t  n  well  on 
the  way  with  its  part,  becau.^e  w  had  n 
complete  cotton  crop  fadtni  m.  i  t::-  i; 
portion  of  the  State  last  year  in  i  thou- 
sands of  farmers  and  farn-  h  •  fi-;  had 
but  little  to  do  from  la.^t  Jt;  v  •  March 
of  this  year.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
help  to  them  and  they  could  have  made  a 
valuable  contribution  in  our  war  effort. 

This  past  winter  it  was  found  neces- 
sary from  a  military  point  of  view  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  such  a 
highway  from  our  boundary  line  with 
Canada  to  Alaska  and  another  from  our 
boundary  line  wit;.  M^  xco  down  through 
Central  America,  In  \;ew  of  this  action, 
I  am  now  convinced  that  these  two  mili- 
tary highways  should  be  connected  by 
the  extension  of  the  terminus  of  the  road 
on  the  Canadian  line  so  as  to  approach 
the  industrial  States  of  the  Northwest 
and  Middle  West  through  the  Dakotas, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois.  In- 
diana, Ohio.  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Texas  to  connect 
with  the  highway  on  the  Mexican  border. 
In  addition  to  this  main  line  there  should 
be  another  extending  therefrom  via 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  Charleston.  S.  C, 
and  other  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  presenting  my  suggestion  to  the 
President  in  imo  I  stated: 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  defend  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  our  South  Atlantic  coast  will 
certain  furnish  the  rendezvous  for  our  mili- 
tary activities,  the  loading  place  for  naval 
supplies,  the  storehouse  for  every  Implement 
of  war,  and  there  should  be  no  delay  in 
providing  transportation  facilities  that  will 
mean  shorter  mileage  by  both  land  and  sea 
to  the  scene  of  operation,  l)ecau8e  speed, 
distance,  and  direct  transportation  are  indis- 
pensable factors  in  any  defense  program. 

Developments  in  the  meantime  have 
verified  this  conclusion  Iti  th-  fir.'^t 
place,  Congress  has  b*  ■  tt  e  ih^d  upon 
to  pledge  this  country  tn  d  ti  i ai  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.     A:.    Executive   ;>:d»r 


has  Ix'en  issued  rationinc  the  use  o'  pas- 
oAi^r  ahene  tlie  entire  A'Jan'ic  seHl>ei,i!  1 
t'  r  iark  of  trans^erta' s-n  faed.tf-  • 
na'et  deme>t:c  re^qutrena  :;' s  and  a'  thi- 
same  tune  furu;>!i  an  adequate  supply 
cf  gaseuinf''  lo  nu-rt  ti.'  need-  ui  e'Ur  d'-- 
:"!>■*  ]  ;■(  tu'arn  iVi  Cariada  Nf%vt.  '.U'.(natai 
ar:u  Irelattd  In  recent  nic-intiis  our 
ri'a-'wi^e  '  ranspor'a*  ton  faciht;e>-  friU's; 
Nt  ■,-,■■  Yiek  to  N-w  Or!'-atr>  iu.ve  -ufTe:'  i 
a>  a  r-,-.uit  of  t»u-'  ■.  P'oa'r  t:  •  f  '  ra  my 
iubnuuuies  and  U-buat^  ar.d  w  l  u;l  now 
suffering  for  iaek  cf  transportation  facil- 
itie>  \:\  (i'h'U-  --fe'  a^ns. 

I  an;  net  n.ak;i;i;  these  statements  n 
the  spirit  eif  cr;';r;srt:  in;'  f-r  *!:e  pui- 
pose  of  entp.ha>uun.t:  tite  pi  ant  that  u  is 
not  too  lat-  u  b'  tcur  Ixt  .ease  this  war  :.s 
not  over,  and  for  titie  furth-r  p  impose 
rf  emphasizing  tlie  necessity  ei  using  our 
W  P  A.  set-up  to  b-'Kui  'iu  du^truction 
(  i  .such  a  transpc:  -.u.  n  ■  '  n;  instead  of 
u.sing  it  to  duplua't  w  i  'k  'h.t  has  al- 
ready been  amply  prf  v;d'-d  f?'!'  b\'  i'';:e-r 
appropriations.  I'  ;-  n  '  :  '>  a  wastf  of 
time  and  effort,  bu  .t  ;-  a  a.^-'o  of  funds 
to  have  two  or  n;  i.-  Government  a^'  :;- 
cies  assigned  to  do  a  particular  job  wht  n 
one  agency  is  suflBcient.  particularly 
when  there  r.  f  ptes  ;t;i;  needs  and  de- 
mands in  oihi :  li  ids  of  our  defense 
program. 
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Birth  of  a  Waterfall— Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World 
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HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

I     V",  ASHINGTON 

IN    :;iE   HOUSE  OF   1;E!  ixESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1942 

M  I  FA.  V  Ml.  Speaker,  on  June  1, 
this  year,  tliere  occurred  an  event  of 
historical  significance  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  was  an  outstanding  mile- 
stone of  progfess  in  both  our  local  and 
national  life.  On  that  day.  after  more 
than  8  years  of  labor  by  men  and  ma- 
chines, where  the  work  was  carried  for- 
ward both  by  night  and  day  with  an 
army  of  men  numbering,  at  times,  as 
many  as  7.500,  the  first  water  of  the 
Columbia  River  flowed  over  the  top  of 
the  mighty  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
of  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  pos- 
sessed the  vision  required  to  make  this 
undertaking  a  fact  and  who  rendered  ex- 
ceptional service  in  bringing  this  mighty 
giant  into  being.  There  are  some  men, 
however,  whose  names  shine  forth  with 
exceptional  brilliance  in  this  field.  I  feel 
that  I  can  properly  mention  them  be- 
cause of  my  intimate  association  with 
and  knowledge  of  this  giant  undertaking. 

The  man  who  first  suggested  this  mir- 
acle still  live-  ltd  practices  his  profession 
of  law  a*  Epi;rr;i  Wa-h  Hns  name  is 
William  Cap;  H;-  i^utltiestion  was 
promptlv  :-.di  po'd  b\-  three  other  men  of 
vision  r-  -.ri:i:t  m  'iuu  region,  one  bemc 
•Gale  Mattiu'A-,  i!u:;.L'.'d  in  the  ab-':;,,;,: 
and  title  busine.ss  at  Ephrata.  Wash.,  an 
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ditor  and  owner  of 


<    leiuune 
t;it  G:  aiid 


Uiiw  :t  a  ihd  rr. a:^  He  ^^it\■t 
;tno  t  !:t'  be>'  yciir-  ru,  iui-  iif 
C'.'-vi'.i  <    in;.t;ht   be'  buu;. 

]•  lAa;^  '  i;,r'U,ji;ii  '!u'  M'<qu«ui*  advocacy 
of  Jut:  o)'Sioh\;in  th:it  (uv  of  n;y  prrd*-- 
ces>o:;  :  I  p:  esfiUur;^  tla-  F.ltr.  Distract  ,n 
CiuatM'^s  tiir'  tiLins'iaitiir  c;  C  DUL  In  - 
ci'itr,.'  U"'ere>t''d  it:  'iU'  i'>(i'.s;b;:;t  ie>  I'f 
(;-:tt;ri  C-'Ui'"'  I);u::  ;it:d  la'tr  iaU:'u:  ;;e 
U'Cain?  i;r;::e'n  S;atev  S<uuit<  r  Iron:  tite 
State  of  \V;.,.s!un>s*orn  li'-  eon'>;;io«:ri  t:.s 
colleague.  tl',<'  btu.liant  ar:d  i.ut  st  andui^: 
senior  Senat eir  .;ii  tht  istat^  at  tiiat  ti;t;e. 
tin-  H  u:orab;f  Wt-lry  L  Jiuu>,  of  tne 
I>^  s^ib  i.'ii-  ti:at  fx;ste'd  her-  lui  'I:-  Co- 
:un:b;;i  R;ver,  S- nator  Dub  w:'h  that 
t  lUiiai  t(ua>':c  pr: --evt  ;  anoe  and  tx.s;)- 
tuu.ai  p'  •>ini;u\'  a!:ility  that  he  poss.  Ns^rd 
at  tl'iat  :u::e  aua  ;-I.i;  piisses^t':-,  uas  able 
in  193.)  te  ix  ;>ua(;r  F^rankim  D,  Ri'ox  \r  it 
tc'i  :t;;i,  eatt  $63  000  000  id  pnbuc  n:i  :ie\'  'o 
bi  i::n  :!:»  o.'t.'U  lau  tmn  of  th;--  j;ri  J'Tt, 
and  so  lor; ^r  a-  h-  t(:n:^iuud  u:  'la   Sr::a'e 
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he  fonpiv  fit 
M.r.  h  !,:■  d;t  ,-•  aise  du-  ::.\  ;::;tr;^'d;a'e 
pi-ede(;ei.sor.  the  lb  n^  :.,ib..  s.n;.  B  M..1, 
who  carried  foruaiu  'li'  IiKhi. 

Wdr  n  I  taunr  'o  CutiiJia'ss  in  J;uu,;;i;y 
1937  ■  !;■  t:i'>'  (d  'i:-  !  t-;'  '  '  v  a^  liai.intiR 
In  tl.e  tj.K.u.i  ■  i,'M:r  ii,i_  i.s-ue  a^  tu 
whether  '  :•  ;;  aid  be  a  low  dam  cost- 
ing ?n3  0(1(1  t'OCi  ,  !,;;h  dam  costing 
more  th.n.  S-ise  bOu  oou  It  became  my 
responsibility  to  carry  forward  tht  b  itle 
to  se<;ure  the  high  dam,  and  having  b<  t  n 
named  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Hou.se  and  on  the 
Interior  Subcommittee,  I  was  in  an  ad- 
vantageous position  to  do  this.  Ai  :  a 
long,  bitter  struggle  the  issue  v  ^ 
solved  In  favor  of  the  high  dam.  A  ung 
in  this  fight  were  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  Rt?clamation  and  scores  of  !>■  i>, 
since  our  region  had  now  becon:«  i  n- 
vinced  of  the  feasibility  of  t>:^  l  >ii 
undertaking.  On  the  ground  luie  m 
Washington  to  help  me  we  had  former 
Senator  Dill  and  two  of  the  original 
dreamers,  James  O'Sullivan  e.nd  Ru'^us 
Woods,  and  James  A.  Ford,  th-  at  •  n  ti- 
aging  secretary  of  the  Sp<  km-  oi:  ruber 
of  Commerce. 

Having  secured  legislation  and  the 
additional  millions  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  the  high  dam.  it  would 
seem  that  appropriations  thereafter  to 
carry  the  work  to  completion  should  have 
been  easy.  This  was  not  so.  Ever  since 
that  date  until  the  completion  of  the  dam 
about  6  months  ago  there  has  b' or  an 
annual  battle,  and  in  my  d  ■<;:;;.  d 
efforts  to  do  my  part  I  have  given  every- 
thing T  had  to  convince  my  colleapties  in 
Com  -  "  as  to  the  merit  cf  th-  e;u- 
gantuan  underhik;-.!'  I>  :;bU' -:- .o  '.::,'-- 
my  colleagues  ih^  ::.  t.*  I  '.\cs~  .in;;-;';- 
nently  persistent,  ar;;i  rut:  •  reus  of  ti;*  ::: 
did  advise  me  that  :..  v  ::t'ver  sa'.\  rn^  ; 
thriueht  of  me  exi  >;'.'"•'  tJ"i^*  'li*>  ^''^'-i 
br  ati.t  to  mind  ti:-  Cj:;U':.i;  Co-e  •■  Da;r;. 
They  un;  u;s(  ;-  ,-..v  ]..,:(:  •;,■  •':.>  i:rj  •-: 
tribu'te  that  i  cou.u  p-.-.u '>   ;'.,t..e.     As 
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pnde  m  havinp  pla .  cl   i  ;.  .r 
Grand  C  ::  <"-  D.\n:  h::!,;  ,t.„  LiJ.r  ^v- 
It  a  rea      . 

Mr.    StH-..-;'.-     v.r,   ;.    •  .'.f*   first    ti' 
flowed  over  ..i.  ^  ^.    ;  >      ;  dam  en 
of  this  year  Lhert'   a       wioperly  h 
that  time  a  great  certmuny.  and  I 
at  this  point  m  my  statement  i< 
in  tin*  Recurd  a  word  picture  c: 
occurred.    It  l£  as  follows: 

Tiw  eodleas  source  of  electricity   ii. 
Is  the  Columbia  River  was  put  on  di^j 
the  Orand  Coulee  Oam  t^xiay      The  N 
ino6t  powerful  atream  plunged   for   t 
tioie  uv«r  the  lop  of  the  ceutrai  -i 
a  brenth-taking  waterfall 

Palling  30  stories  out  of  a  ni.,.- 
down  a  steep  splUuay  slope,  a  th  ;  j 
Id   width,   the   mightv   torrent    pres^n 
UnpoainK    spectacle,    graphlrally    dem 
tive  of  why  this  alte  is  considered  the 
power  site  in  the  world 

Tin  to  flftetn  thousand  people  Jam 
available    spaoe    on    the    Onver:  : 
T'.sta  points  and  overflowed  to  ad. 
t«i  see   the  unique   "birth   of  thf    ^ 
It   wa«   the    largest  crr^wd   ever    t,,   ^.. 
Orund    iJoulee    Dam.    with    the   except 
the  two  vislt«  of  Preeldii.'  P.       . 
of  RecUmatioo  guards  vk.   k-  . 
tAi;glmg  tr&fOc  Jama 

The  mighty  cataract,  one  of  the 
the  world,  and  by  far  the  greatest  ev 
ated    by    man.    reached    full    volume 
short  space  of  about  14  minutes     The 
KpUluar    -V13    covered    with    a    thin 
froth      ^  m  little  more  thun  a  mn 

At  U.c  prearranged  minute  and  sr- 
Bureau    of    Reclamation    engineers,    ^ 
with  levers  and  valves  and  pipes  and 
housed    In     compartments    with'::     •! 
500  (XX)  cubic-yard  structure    set     ! 
nlsm   in   operation    to   stop   the   tl   v. 
stream,    roaring    angrily    through    40 
tubes   at    low   elevations,   and    force 
the  crest  of  the  dam      A3  gates  m  th 
f(.x)t   outlets   giudu.illy   cUised.   the    Ion 
of  great  steel   gates  crept   slowly  dowi 
They  moved  rapidly  bu^  at  the  great  d; 
from  which   visitors  saw  them   they   ^ 
like  fast -flying,  distant  airplanes,  to  b- 
m  space       Seven   million   pounds  c'. 
In    11   great  steel   alumlnum-ctilored 
•tanch  as  ships   hulls    were  m  mrf 

Half  a  minute  after  the  units    a.  -• 
motiuQ  the  first  of  the  Columbia  s 
green  water  came  over  one  of  the  middle 
and  began  to  maJte  Intricate  patterns  >.) 
shifting  white  festoons      People  talked 
•dly   to  their   ne:k;hbors      This  was  ar 
making  moment       This  was  a  historic 
m  the  history  of  the  harnessing  of  t 
ticns    No    2   river — one   to   be    Indeli 
cordtHl  on  the  pages  describing  the  co 
tlon  of  the  world  s  largest  concrete  da^n 

The  narrow  strip  of  frothy  white  was 
ly  Joined  by  others  cascading   over  ad 
metal  barriers      One  after  anot^    '    • 
succession    tnev  spiUed   their  h-mi 
entire   15-  -."-■'    '  ■•   ■■    •'•  .-   -.■'  -.-fn  c       1!-, 
flow   at    t:    ^    <'*,;•'    ^'.'■''     '.'.c    ;:;-,;"-p~^ 
a  heavy  curtAin  of  so    ^  .     <  -    h   0.  :>.  < 
from   the  beautiful   A^^i,-i;i-     o:[.u- 
nlng  the  (lams  midsection 

The  bright  eas'  -  Wi.'-  .-•  .  -  ;: 
brilliantly  as  the  '  ■='  ^  . ••-  ^  1  '•  r! 
downward  Fn:r.  ^'..c\  hn:'.'-.  ,1  •: 
rock-ct^vered  shict-  .  :,e  ^'-  ■••  ':, •■  - 
barrier  a  ....:  ,i'  .•'•n  -.u  ■*'■'•*:.  cktti 
and    ad  :.-  A>p.ii;f;     ;■:.._•..  ,;:  ... 

corded  t.V-    -;.w  ■■*:.■     :.  Urn     A  ^  ,.■  ■: 
announcer    •,«•>:;  '   -  *      1=    =7-'-  >  : 
of  the  river's  '^•.'■•r  4.s';::i  ;■«  *■  r  'i     i  : 
t    •■  p,    ■:..    -  „,>- 

,- '  ■  '  :     ■,     •;.?    i-'^ti'.    w:v.'p    r'.bt>  r 
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p<  werhouses  flanking  t.ie  wdier  Ciiannei,  ^rew 
In  depth  At  the  same  time  the  tempest 
caused  by  the  outlet  conduits  became  less 
tumultous.  The  great  white  bolls  of  wild 
foam.  IxDunclng  upwanl  In  endless  r«petltlon 
l>elow  the  fierce  Jets,  txcame  less  pronounced, 
gradually  leveling  off  Into  more  uniform 
billows 

As  the  delude  grew  in  thickness  and  ap- 
proached maximum  volume,  the  upper  half 
of  the  falls  was  traniformed  from  a  fleecy 
curtain  Ui  a  transparent  sheet,  the  concrete 
plainly  visible  through  the  layer  of  water. 
The  bottom  half  remslned  a  brilliant  fluffy 
white 

Great  waves,  like  tho^e  of  a  raging  sea,  were 
dashed  against  the  rcxky  shore  stirroundlng 
the  turmoil  at  the  dam's  toe.  The  flashing 
hillocks  of  foam  leveled  out  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  below  the  dam,  w  lere  the  river  could  be 
seen  continuing  its  maddened  course  to  the 
ocean  The  roar  of  the  waterfall  could  be 
heard  for  more  than  10  miles  and  the  water 
bombardment  vibrated  earth  and  rock  nearby 
without  halt 

The  white  foamlnR  masses  of  the  plung- 
ing fall  blended  with  the  blue  of  the  sky 
overhead.  The  incred  ble  fury  of  the  water 
as  It  leaped  upward  and  turned  a  com- 
plete Rc.mersauU  in  the  concrete  trough  at 
the  Iwttom  of  the  fall  formed  an  awe-ln- 
splrlng  sight 

Imagine  a  single  sheet  of  water,  6  city 
blocks  wide.  l>eing  precipitated  downward 
from  the  height  of  a  30-story  build:ng.  Those 
In  New  York  will  understand  Its  great  width 
by  comparing  it  with  the  Empire  State 
Building  Lay  thla  tall  structure  on  end, 
add  300  feet  to  It — that's  the  width  of  the 
cataract.  One  and  a  half  million  gallons  of 
water  per  second  of  :ime  falling  twice  as 
far  as  the  water  drops  at  Niagara,  that's  the 
picture  to  be  seen  at  Grand  Coulee. 

What  a  sight  this  lorg-awalted  spill  turned 
out  to  be  The  vast  i!oncrete  surface  com- 
pletely covered  by  a  thick,  half  white,  half 
transparent,  thundering  blanket  that  be- 
comes a  wild  sea  of  foam  and  mist  at  the 
botttim  There  one  8«'es  the  true  power  of 
the  Columbia,  there  one  sees  the  boundless 
enen^^  this  mighty  river  offers  for  harnessing. 

Here  l5  the  picture  tiiat  tells,  better  than  a 
thousand  words,  why  monster  dams  like 
Grand  Cculee  and  Bonneville  have  been  built 
athwart  this  powerful  stream  and  why  the 
Columbia  has  suddenly  t)ecome  one  of  the 
greatest  workhorses  for  victory  In  the  Na- 
tions service 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  submitting  some 
factual  information,  furnished  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  J!  :  iMiation,  telling  the  magni- 
tude of  ;ai-^  g.ant  structure.  The  facts 
and  figures  are  dependable  and  accurate, 
and  3'et  are  so  startling  that  the  title, 
"Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World,"  may  very 
appropriately  be  applied  to  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  Those  who  have  seen  it  have 
looked  upon  it  in  awe-struck  wonder- 
ment. Every  other  man-made  structure 
in  'hp  l.i^rory  of  the  world,  of  a  similar 
r.fi;:>  Lt comes  small  by  comparison. 
\v  •:  !his  war  is  over  and  freedom  of 
111  •  :':>'r.'  1^  again  accorded  the  Ameri- 
(  ir:  P'  p.t  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a 
::t ', ►r-ending  train  of  visitors  come  to 
'.n-  pace  where  Grand  Coulee  is  built 
ar.'A  n.  irvel  at  the  might  of  this  great 
:.'. -r  .iP.d  •;•'  ingenuity  of  man  in  har- 
:ifN,<:n»;  .'  I'r.til  that  tune  com'->s,  the 
fiie.-ijv  i-;-.\>r  '!  fr.'in  the  CoIii.'r.M  i  River 
vv..;  D-  on-  :  L  rr.ajor  forces  brought 
in'.,  p.av  •  ,:t  >  .1-  and  conquer  the  spir- 
r,-  1  :  '  '. ..  .1 ->-t:;  oy  the  cruel  a:,  i  ■.  .cious 
r:i...;a:v  .'ai.:-:-    --!  Jipan  an:l  Cnirnany. 

'^;:.^  K.ar"  c.-tin  .v.i-  a''>.t::'''1  ov  the 
Bu:-au   cl   Hf<  !an:a' .  jn.   an::   'a.i>    con- 


structed under  its  direction  ani  -;:;>  ;- 
vision.  It  will  stand  as  a  in  rv.n. m 
through  the  ages,  evidencing  the  rare 
ability  and  high  efBciency  of  this  Bu- 
reau. In  the  first  stages  of  this  constiiic- 
tion  work,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  was  Elwood  Meade,  and 
upon  his  death,  in  1936.  he  was  succtt  it  1 
by  the  present  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation, John  L.  Page,  a  great  engineer, 
who  virtually  grew  up  in  the  Reclamation 
Service,  and  under  whose  direction  Boul- 
der Dam  was  constructed.  Th*  con- 
struction of  the  dam  through  all  of  its 
phases  has  been  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Resident  Engineer  Frank  A. 
Banks.  Pull  credit  perhaps  can  never 
be  given  to  these  men  and  their  staffs 
for  their  part  in  this  monumental  work. 
It  is  consistent  with  the  facts  to  say  that 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  under  the 
able  leadership  and  guidance  of  John  L. 
Page,  is  second  to  no  agency  of  govern- 
ment In  its  rendition  of  public  service. 
The  people  of  the  West  know  this.  The 
whole  Nation  is  rapidly  becomin?  faniil- 
iar  with  it.  I  am  happy,  also,  tn  •  xp;  >  -s 
deep  appreciation  to  the  Honorable  H  r- 
old  L.  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  Inter.,  r, 
in  whose  Department  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation carries  on  its  work.  H  -  p  r- 
sonal  interest  and  helpful  coop:  rut ;un 
has  been  of  inestimable  value,  and  since 
the  completion  of  the  dam,  through  an- 
other agency  in  his  Department,  the 
Bonneville  Administration,  most  excel- 
lent work  has  been  done  in  carrying  the 
enormous  volume  of  electrical  energy  be- 
ing generated  to  points  where  it  is  being 
used  at  present  in  the  Nation's  mighty 
war  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  give  a  fuller  apprecia- 
tion of  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  I  cite  the  fol- 
lowing facts  and  figures,  and  I  commend 
them  to  any  person  who  is  interested  in 
knowing  the  nature,  extent,  and  magni- 
tude of  this  great  undertaking.  These 
facts  and  figures  deal  with:  First,  the  size 
of  the  waterfall;  second,  the  volume  of 
the  waterfall;  third.  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
Reservoir;  fourth,  significance  of  the 
waterfall;  and  fifth.  Columbia  River. 

SIZI  or  THK   WATERFALL 

Width,  1.650  feet,  about  a  third  of  a 
mile,  about  5  city  blocks;  height,  ap- 
proximately 310  feet,  about  as  high  as 
a  31-story  building,  nearly  twice  as  high 
as  Niagara,  eoual  in  height  to  the  fa- 
mous Victoria  Palls  In  South  Africa; 
waterfall  surface,  about  15  acres. 

VOLUME  OF  THE   WATERFALL 

Today,  about  200,000  cubic  feet  per 
seco-d— 1.500  000  g;-.lions;  at  the  aver- 
age flood  peak  of  the  river,  about  330.- 
000  cubic  feet  per  second— 2.475,000 
gallons. 

Today  the  volume  flowing  over  the  dam 
would — 

Pill  150  railroad  tank  cars  full,  a  tran 
l',2  miles  long,  every  second. 

Fill  a  train  of  railroad  tank  car-  90 
miles  long  every  minute. 

P'll  a  train  reaching  from  coast  to 
coast  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour. 

Pill  a  tank  having  the  dimensions  of  a 
city  block,  at  the  rat.-  r*  2  f^ - '  p*^r  -.^c- 
ond,  to  the  height  of  .»  lo  ::o;y  uu.iUing 
in  1  minute. 


Provide  every  man.  uonmn  and  child 
In  the  United  States  v  ■:  i  szallon  of 
water  in  1*2  minutes,  each  with  40  gal- 
lons in  an  hour. 

Supply  all  the  people  of  New  York  with 

1  gallon  of  water  in  5  seconds:  all  the 
residents  of  Chicago  with   1  gallon  in 

2  seconds;  those  of  Los  Angeles  or  Phila- 
delphia with  1  gallon  in  1  second;  those 
of  Baltimore  or  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  with 
1  gallon  in  half  a  second. 

Supply  all  the  people  of  New  Orleans 
or  Minneapolis  with  3  gallons  of  water 
per  second;  those  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Seattle,  or  Portland,  Oreg.,  with  5  gal- 
lons per  second;  those  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  or  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  with  10 
gallons  per  second;  those  of  Spokane. 
Tacoma,  or  Erie.  Pa.,  with  12  to  13  gal- 
lons per  se?ond;  those  of  Everett,  or 
Salem,  or  Bellingham.  or  Yakima  with 
50  gallons  per  second. 

Cover  4 '  2  acres  1  foot  deep  every  sec- 
ond; 270  acres  1  foot  deep  every  minute; 
a  section  of  land — 640  acres — 1  foot  deep 
every  2'2  minutes. 

Fill  a  building  30  stories  high,  a  city 
block  square,  every  2  to  2' 2  minutes.        jf 
Fill    an    average    big-league    baseball 
park  to  a  depth  of  12  feet  in  a  quarter  of 
a  minute. 

The  volume  of  water  that  falls  over  the 
dam  every  20  minutes  will  exceed  the 
space  occupied  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States. 

The  volume  plunging  down  every  min- 
ute and  a  quarter  would  exceed  the  vol- 
ume of  all  the  people  of  New  York:  a  half 
minute's  downpour,  the  volume  of  all 
re.sidents  of  Chicago;  20  seconds'  dis- 
charge, all  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  or 
Philadelphia;  4  seconds'  discharge,  all 
the  people  of  Portland  or  Seattle;  1  sec- 
onds  discharge,  all  the  people  of  Spokane 
or  Tacoma. 

Each  second's  overflow  weighs  about 
6,250  tons.  The  water  passing  over  the 
spillway  every  6  seconds  weighs  more 
than  the  average  large  battleship;  the 
amount  passing  every  14  seconds  weighs 
more  than  the  Normandie. 

If  the  discharge  today  could  be  har- 
ne.ssed.  6.200.000  horsepow^er.  or  about 
1,200,000  kilowatts  of  energy,  could  be 
developed.  This  quantity  of  power  is 
sufBcient  to  produce  in  1  hour  about  5.000 
tons  of  aluminum,  enough  to  build  more 
than  300  four-motored  bombers  or  1.600 
fighter  planes. 

Only  one  waterfall  in  the  world  equiva- 
lent in  height  to  G^and  Coulee's  spill  will 
carry  as  much  water — the  Aughrabies  on 
the  Orange  River  in  South  Africa. 

The  spillway  volume  today  equals  to- 
day's flow  over  Niagara  Falls.  At  the 
average  peak  of  the  yearly  run-off  of  both 
streams,  the  volume  here  will  be  a  third 
greater  than  that  of  Niagara,  four  times 
that  of  Victoria.  The  latter  fall  today 
is  carrying  only  about  one-third  the 
volume  passing  here  today. 

If  the  flow,  moving  7  miles  per  hour, 
as  it  does  below  the  dam.  were  confined 
to  a  channel  the  size  of  the  avpraef'  large 
City  main  street,  the  pas.^a^n  w  id  b" 
filled  to  the  roofs  of  30-<u-\  bmldn.p-^ 
forming  the  sides  of  fht"  channel. 


GRAND  COf:  i  ; 


.\^^.  Kf-FK'.  ore 


T;-:e  lake  today   ;^    14(1   n::l-  -^   Ic^ns 
places  more  than  2  m;;*  .^  wid-.     1:  v- 


tains  about  8.000,000  acre-feet  of  water, 
its  surface  covering  72.500  acres.  The 
ultimate  length  of  the  reservoir  will  be 
151  miles,  the  northern  tip  touching  the 
Canadian  border,  its  average  width  4.000 
feet,  and  its  average  d^^pth  375  feet.  It 
will  contain  10,000.000  acre-feet  of  water 
with  the  water  surface  covering  82,000 
acres — 128  square  miles.  Its  present 
elevation  is  1,276  feet  above  sea  level, 
its  maximum  level  will  be  1.290  feet  above 
sea  level. 

The  water  now  impounded  would  cover 
the  New  England- States  or  the  entire 
State  of  Washington  tu  a  depth  of  about 
2  inches.  The  amount  stored  is  suflBcient 
to  provide  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States  with  20.000  gallons 
of  water,  or  two  ailroad  tank  cars  full. 
It  is  nearly  an  8-year  supply  for  all  pur- 
poses for  the  City  of  New  York. 

At  the  average  annual  rate  of  flow  of 
the  Columbia  River  the  reservoir  could 
be  filled  in  2  months'  time,  at  the  average 
flow  this  month  and  next  it  could  be 
filled  in  less  than  1  month. 

The  upper  70  feet  of  the  reservoir  con- 
tains as  much  water  as  the  lower  270 
feet. 

SIGNIFICANCE   OF  THE  WATERFALL 

The  significance  of  the  birth  of  the 
giant  waterfall  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
project's  mighty  108.000-kilowatt  gen- 
erators operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  Nation's  largest  power  pro- 
ducer, will  be  able  to  generate  at  near 
capacity  for  the  first  time.  To  spill 
water,  a  practically  full  reservoir  must 
be  provided,  and  a  full  reservoir  means 
maximum  head  for  the  machines.  Every 
additonal  foot  "of  water  adds  another 
block  of  power  to  the  pool  of  energy  from 
which  machines  producing  vital  war  ma- 
terials obtain  ^^"ir  driving  force.  Be- 
cause of  the  extra  head  at  maximiun  lake 
level  the  dam's  three  huge  generators 
will  be  able  to  deliver  60,000  kilowatts 
more  than  they  were  capable  of  dehv- 
ering  during  the  first  few  months  of  the 
year. 

The  added  power,  if  used  entirely  to 
manufacture  aluminum,  each  day  would 
add  more  than  70  tons  of  this  vital  light 
metal  to  the  Nation's  growing  output,  a 
quantity  that  would  build  8  bombers  or 
more  than  25  fighter  planes.  If  diverted 
to  other  uses,  its  productivity  would  be 
equally  important  and  impressive. 

The  whole  turbulent  scene  will  describe 
at  a  glance — better  than  a  thou.sand 
words— the  reason  Grand  Coulee  Dam  is 
considered  the  greatest  power  site  in  the 
world. 

Already  part  of  the  Columbia's  huge 
run-off  is  being  forced  to  do  man's  will, 
the  water  making  a  long  plunge,  equal 
in  heieht  to  that  of  the  future  cataract, 
through  tubes  leading  to  the  turbines  of 
the  flrst  of  the  dam's  two  monster  power- 
houses. More  and  more  of  this  unend- 
ing source  of  energy  will  be  diverted 
through  the  pen.-^tocks  until  ultimately 
nearly  2,000.000  kilowatts  of  electricity 
are  being  produced. 

Aluminum  for  fighters  and  bombers. 

millions  of   pounds   of   it,   is   the   main 

product    of    Grand    Coulee's    electrical 

might.    About  one-third  of  the  Na'i  n's 

'  entire  output  of  this  light  metal  \Uii  ti>.w 


out  of  the  pots  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
under  the  present  war  schedule. 

The  amount  being  produced  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  today  is  a  military 
secret,  but  it  is  a  startling  figure,  par- 
ticularly so  in  face  of  the  fact  that  2^2 
years  ago  not  a  single  pound  of  alumi- 
num v.-as  manufactured  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. All  production  facilities  are 
operated  exclusively  on  Columbia  River 
power. 

Prom  this  new  industrial  empire,  too. 
are  coming  the  metal  alloys  for  ships  and 
tanks,  the  carbides  and  chlorates  for  the 
explosives,  and  the  phosphorus  for  in- 
cendiary bombs.  Three  giant  shipyards, 
now  nationally  known  for  their  produc- 
tive achievement,  are  listed  among  the 
Columbia's  many  new  customers.  The 
river  is  one  of  the  greatest  work  horses 
in  the  Nation's  service. 

Nev/  generators  are  being  added  at 
breakneck  speed  at  both  Government- 
owned  dams.  Within  18  months  the  In- 
stalled capacity  at  Grand  Coulee  will  be 
half  that  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
where  electrical  service  was  first  made 
availfc.ble  9  years  ago.  Two  75.000k.lo- 
watt  units,  transferred  here  from  Shasta 
Dam,  are  being  installed  nnd  will  be  in 
operation  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Three 
other  lOS.obo-kilowatt  machines  will  be 
put  in  service  in  1943.  The  east  power- 
house, now  under  construction,  will  re- 
ceive its  flrst  three  lOO.OOO-kilowatt  gen- 
erators in  1944.  At  that  time  the  avail- 
able output  will  exceed  every  power  plant 
in  the  world. 

When  compared  on  the  basis  of  In- 
stalled capacity.  Grand  Coulee  Dam  is 
already  one  of  the  five  largest  power 
plants  of  the  world,  even  though  the 
first  main  unit  was  put  in  service  less 
than  8  months  ago,  and  the  present  In- 
stallation is  only  one-sixth  the  ultimate 
development. 

This  new  milestone  in  the  con.struc- 
tlon  of  the  Columbia  Basin  reclamation 
project  is  being  reached  8^2  years  after 
the  construction  of  the  dam  was  begun. 
Other  notable  events  were  the  excava- 
tion of  the  first  shovelful  of  overburden 
to  expose  the  bedrock  foundation  in  the 
fall  of  1933,  the  pouring  of  the  flrst  cubic 
yard  of  concrete  in  the  fall  of  1935,  the 
generation  of  the  first  co.»imercial  power 
in  the  spring  of  1941,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  dam  on  January  1.  1942. 

COLUMBIA  RI\TB 

The  drainage  basin  of  the  Columbia 
River  covers  an  area  of  259,000  square 
miles.  It  includes  almost  all  of  Idaho, 
the  greater  parts  of  Washington  and 
Oregon,  and  parts  of  British  Columbia. 
Montana.  Wyoming.  Utah,  and  Nevada, 
an  area  equal  to  practically  four  times 
that  of  the  New  England  States. 

The  Columbia  Basin  project  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  74.100-square-mile  area 
above  Grand  Cculee.  drained  by  the  Co- 
lumbia and  its  upper  tributaries.  Of 
this  area  39,000  square  miles  are  In 
Canada. 

The  Columbia  River,  second  in  flow 
only  to  the  Mississippi  and  greatest  In 
potential  power  among  the  r:  -r^  of 
North  America,  rises  in  Columb...  I  ke 
at  an  elevation  of  2.650  feet  in  the  S(  n'  r  - 
eastern  part  of  B.ntish  Columbia  fi  ws 
nortiiwesteriy    195   miles,    b-.v^im    ih» 
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of  I  he 

dam. 

ow  at 


high  timber-covfr  i  R  k.  -  j 
Mountain?,  thenct-  .■"  .  :  i'  :  -" 
entering  the  Stato  .  :  '.v  i  ;  - 
miles,  by  river,  above  thf  mouii 
Grand  Coulee  and  the  sue  of  th^ 
It  contributes  37  percent  of  the 
the  dam. 

Amor.g  Its  principal  trlbutarle."!  above 
the  dam  arc  the  Kootenai.  Pend  ()reine 
and  Spokane  Rivers.    Th^^  K        •  tl  ha.s 
Its  s'  urce  in  Canada  and  dr  .  irt  of 

Montana  and  Idaho.  It  conr  -ibutes 
about  31  percent  of  the  run-off  ab^ve  the 
dam. 

The  Pend  Oreille  River  drains  bart  of 
>•  ra  and  Idaho  and  joins  tie  Co- 
about  one-half  mile  above  the 
international  boundary.  Its  averrge  an- 
nual f!ow  brln<:s  into  the  Columb'i,  about 
23  percent  of  the  water  passinji  tl"e  dam. 

The  Spokane  River  is  relatively  a 
minor  tributary.  Its  source  Is  Coeur 
d'Al-ne  Lak  •  in  Idaho,  whxh  rcctlves  Its 
water  supp'y  chieflv  from  the  Copur 
d'Alene  and  St.  Joe  Rvers.  rising  en  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Hitter  Root  Moun- 
tains. 

The  mean  flow  of  the  river  at  tte 
site    is   about    1C9  COO    second-f 
avrraize  flood  peak.  333  COO  secoi 
A  m.nimum  of  17  COO  stcond-feet 
maximum   of   492,000   second -fe 
been  r      -^1    and  it  Is  estimat 
In  th^-  :  r  1894  a  flow  of  725 

ond-feti  w.is  reached. 

The  average  run-cff  of  the 
Ba.sin  ab*ne  Grand  Coulee  Dam 

000  OCO  acre-feet.    At  an  estimate 
Imura  annual  requirement  of  5 
water  for  each  acre  of  land  to 
gated    only   6.001.000   acr(-f?et 
diverted  from  the  river     The 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  Ave  times 
as  that  of  the  Colorado  River  af 

Mr    Speaker.  I  am  sure  the  l 
irtJmg  facts  and  figures,  as  wel 
con     i  ■       ■      '      1  to  a  bet 

pr-  •  -     'ude  of  t 

standing  accomplishment,  and 
same  t;me  g.ve  a.^^urance  that 
battle  of  procucticn  ntw  lak;ng  p 

1  ween  the  nations  of  the  world,  t 
r-  •  Columbia  River  makes  no 
r  1  Contribution,  but  perhai 
becomes  a  deciding  factor. 

In  the  years  of  constructive  pe.-jce  that 
lie  ahead  when  this  nightmare  of  misery 
L-         :    the  energy  flow.ng  fro-    r     -.d 

L -  Dam  will  bless  the  lives  i :  s. 

and  it  is  indeed  a  compen.sation  t^  at  can- 
not be  measured  by  money  to  have  been 
pn\-ileged  to  participate  m  so  ciinstruc- 
tlre  an  undertaking. 
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■A/.',  -f  r  :  •  ■  -  sTigKesLion  that  gas 
la,.;..:.^  c-  ;:..;^  Nation-wide  without 
regard  to  those  States  which  have  an 
abundance  of  this  product. 

If  the  gentleman's  viewpoint  were  cor- 
rect then  it  would  be  just  as  fair  and 
proper  to  .«;ay  to  the  good  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  that  becau.se  of  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities  to  other  areas  that 
they  could  not  eat  any  of  their  corn  bread 
or  wear  any  cotton  clothes,  even  thoueh 
they  had  an  abundance  of  corn  and  cot- 
ton right  in  their  own  back  yards. 

I  believe  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  highly  complimented  on 
his  decision  not  to  invoke  Nation-wide 
gas  rationing:  furthermore.  I  believe  that 
thousand-s  of  smaller  filling  stations, 
garages,  tire  shops,  and  \'ulcanizing  shops 
have  sufficient  equipment  to  vulcanize 
and  retread  all  tires  in  the  various  locali- 
ties without  the  necessity  of  shipping 
casings  to  the  overburdened  plants  of  the 
congested  metropolitan  areas  for  recon- 
ditioning. 
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HON   JAMES  A  SHA^-^LFY 

OF    CUNNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thur.sday.  May  28.  1942 

Mr  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  ad/antage  of  my  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  another  of  a  series  of  re- 
markable articles  on  our  friends  to  the 
sou'h  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  from  the 
Chn.'itian  Science  Monitor,  and  is  from 
the  ab\e  pen  of  Roland  Hall  Sharp, 

The  President  of  Costa  Rica.  Dr.  Rafael 
Angel  Calderon  Guardia.  was  born  in 
1900.  Is  a  doctor  who^e  specialization  in 
cancer  re.«:earch  has  made  his  name 
famous  in  South  and  Central  America. 
He  comes  from  a  family  who  have  been 
connected  with  Costa  Rican  statesman- 
ship for  generations.  He  has  l)een  a 
friend  of  America  to  the  fullest. 

The  article  follows: 

Costa  Rica  Fights  for  Democr.vct.  Not  Ma- 
TXXiAL  Gain — In  War.  Because  It  Couu)  Not 
AcctPT  A  World  Dominatii)  bt  Antidemo- 
cratic Forces 

(By  Roland  Hall  Sharp) 

San  Jose.  Costa  Rica — President  Calderon 
Guardia.  speaking  the  unmistakable  s«nti- 
ments  of  his  people,  says  Costa  Rica  Is  in  this 
war  because  Casta  Rlcans  could  not  accept  a 
world  dominated  by  antidemocratic  forces 

••Casta  Rica  is  acting  In  Its  own  interests." 
Dr  Calderon  Guardia  told  me  In  the  modest 
Presidential  office  of  this  democratic  country. 
"We  offered  bases  to  the  United  States  on  one 
condition,  that  we  should  not  be  paid,  -«h^ 
rectly  or  indirectly  Our  democratic  liberties 
are  at  stake  It  is  for  those  that  we  are  offer- 
ing everj'thlng  we  have  In  the  common  Allied 
effort" 

Nor  did  Costa  Rica  wait  until  the  actual 
war  cns.a  had  arrived.  Its  decision  preceded 
E>ccember  7.  Instantly,  when  Japanese 
bombs  began  exploding  in  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
Costa  Rican  Government  moved  to  fiilflll  Its 
oM!?Atlr!'.5  of  Lima.  Panama,  and  Habana 

-•  .   P.     -  :;   ide  no  reservations  when  we 
a*;:-f;.  a'  rla;:-..:..i  tl^.at  an  attack  against  any 


American  nation  would  be  considered  an  at- 
tack against  all,"  Dr,  Calderon  Guardia  con- 
tinued. "We  are  making  no  reservations  in 
meeting  that  obligation  " 

PKTT^'^F"  WAR    BEFORE  UNrrEO  STATES 

So  ready  was  Costa  Rica  that  this  Central 
American  Republic  actuallv  declared  war  be- 
fore the  United  States,  Both  acted  on  De- 
cemlaer  8.  In  full  conformity  with  their  ccn- 
stltutional  requirements.  But  Costa  Rica's 
Congress  assembled  at  7  a.  m.  The  United 
States  Minister  and  the  British  Charge 
dAffaires  were  Invited.  By  11  a.  m.  Costa 
Rica  was  formally  at  war  with  Japan.  Tne 
United  States  fcllowed  shortly  On  December 
11  Costa  Rica  declared  war  on  Germany  and 
Italy 

"You  can't  stab  my  big  brother  In  the 
back."  sums  up  Costa  Rica's  attitude. 

So  this  country  of  convictions  led  all  Amer- 
ica, unafraid.  In  its  allegiance  to  human 
liberty 

Because  so  many  Latin  Americans,  and  at 
least  two  Important  countries,  are  holding 
back  from  a  similar  stand  until  they  are 
sure  the  totalitarian."!  can  be  beaten.  I  asked 
Dr  Calderon  Guardia  hew  Costa  Rica  felt 
about  that 

■We  do  not  believe  the  totalitarlans  can 
win. "  he  replied  at  once,  "but  in  any  event  ve 
are  not  afraid  to  oppose  them  openly.  This 
country  Is  deeply  democratic.  Among  the 
people  democracy  Is  a  conviction.  As  In  all 
countries,  we  have  some  who  think  other- 
wise.   But  they  are  a  small  minority  " 

At  that  very  time  the  President  was  en- 
gaged In  a  public  controversy,  through  the 
press,  with  a  political  opponent  who.  as  a 
former  President,  favored  German  elements. 
He  Is  Leon  Cortes  It  was  during  his  admin- 
istration In  1938  that  I  found  much  evidence 
here  of  Nazi  activity 

Then  several  key  positions  were  held  by 
Germans  of  Nazi  stripe.  One  of  them  pre- 
sided over  the  elrctrlc  plant  of  the  railway 
to  the  Pacific  at  Puntarenas  Another  was 
chief  engineer  In  charge  of  the  dock  at  the 
same  port  Still  another  was  director  of 
public  works  fo»-the  entire  country. 

GERMANS  OUSTED 

These  and  more  were  discharged  by  Presi- 
dent Calderon  Guardia.  He  is  extremely  un- 
popular with  Germans  and  with  their  sup- 
porters, who  for  years  have  wielded  consid- 
erable influence.  Former  President  Cor'^s, 
believed  to  be  laying  a  course  toward  another 
cr.mpalgn  in  the  elections  of  1944.  still  has 
the  support  of  German  elements. 

Under  Costa  R.cas  democratic  traditions, 
this  internal  political  dispute  Is  allc;wed  to 
continue  even  during  wartime.  The  press  Is 
open  to  criticism  of  the  Government,  and 
Dr  Calderon  Guardia  replies  In  kind  with 
vipor 

The  newspaper  La  Tribuna,  for  example, 
on  March  26  printed  across  the  top  of  pa^e  1 
his  reply  to  the  latest  Cortes  atiack.  This 
was  merely  one  In  a  series  of  exchanges  For 
Costa  Rica  It  Is  a  sort  of  contempwrary  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate  carried  on  in  print, 

Senor  Cortes  has  criticised  the  Govern- 
ment for  its  expelling  of  Nazis  Censorship 
of  the  malls,  also  directed  primarily  against 
subversive  activities,  has  been  under  fire. 
The  same  holds  for  Costa  Rica  s  recent  act.v- 
ity  to  help  complete  the  Pan  American  High- 
way. That  road  has  naturally  Increased  In 
strategic  and  economic  Importance  since  so 
many  American  ships  are  under  submarine 
attack  or  drawn  away  for  war  uses, 

A  subject  of  absorbing  interest  to  me  In 
all  of  the  southern  countries  has  been  to 
find  out  why  they  have  taken  the  stand  they 
have  on  the  world  struggle.  Dr  Calderon 
Guardia  summed  up  his  owti  Interpretation 
of  Costa  Rica's  reasons  in  this  way: 

"I  believe  we  can  honestly  say  that  Costa 
Rica's  stand  Is  one  of  conviction  rather  than 
of  material  interests.  The  United  States  to- 
day represents  In  the  world  our  democmtiC 
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convictions.  We  know  the  totalitarlans 
would.  If  able,  destroy  our  freedom  and  con- 
vert us  Into  colonies.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  respect 
our  status  as  independent  nations.  So  the 
United  States  Is  protecting  our  most  prized 
possession — our  independence — and  deserves 
our  full  support." 

Nowhere  else,  except  In  another  small 
country,  Uruguay,  has  so  clear  a  statement 
of  the  Issues  been  made  during  this  trip. 
But  In  action  Brazil  and  several  other  large 
countries  are  saying  the  same  thing. 

On  returning  to  Costa  Rica,  one  of  my  first 
interests  was  to  know  what  had  become  of 
the  German  school.  It  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  Government  and  opened  for  the  new 
term  on  April  6  as  the  Escuela  del  Atlantico. 

The  new  director  Is  Dona  Maria  Alfaro  de 
Mata.  Not  only  Is  this  honor  accorded  to  a 
Costa  Rican  woman,  but  she  Is  a  leading 
democrat  and  antl-Nazl.  She  Is  president 
of  the  Frente  Naclonal  Antl-Nazl  del  Magls- 
terlo.  This  Is  an  organization  representing 
the  nation's  teaching  staff  as  a  whole,  from 
primary  grades  on  up  There  are  some  600 
members,  men  and  women,  in  the  Teachers 
National  Anti-Nazi  Front. 

In  a  pleasant  visit  to  the  home  of  Senora 
Alfaro  de  Mata  I  found  her  a  progressive, 
alert,  well-balanced  individual.  She  has  had 
23  years  of  experience  as  a  maestra,  or  teacher. 
In  primary  schools.  Since  1930  she  has  been 
a  directora,  or  principal. 

Instinctively  democratic,  Senora  Alfaro  de 
Mata  recalled  to  me.  by  contrast,  that  morn- 
ing in  March,  just  over  4  years  ago,  when  I 
approached  the  enclosed  yard  of  the  German 
Echool. 

It  was  late  morning.  Through  an  Iron 
gate  flanked  by  a  tall  evergreen  hedge  I  saw 
a  yard  full  of  children.  They  were  chatter- 
ing like  so  many  magpies — German  magpies. 
For  German  was  their  language  In  school. 
Among  those  children  were  Costa  Ricans 
from  the  best  families  of  the  country.  About 
half  of  the  enrollment  was  Costa  Rican, 
the   rest  coming  from   German   families 

To  my  amfizement — for  this  was  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  it  In  the  Americas — the 
children  surrounding  a  kindergarten  teacher 
suddenly  raised  their  arms  In  the  Nazi  sa- 
lute. With  a  "HeU  Hitler"  they  trooped  past 
me  on  their  way  home  for  lunch.  >• 

CONE   NOW 

Then  I  met  the  kindergarten  teacher, 
Frauleln  Gerda  Flleger,  freshly  sent  from 
Germany,  and  the  school's  director,  a  young 
Nazi.  He  wore  the  Nazi  party  button  on 
his  lapel.  So  did  other  men  teachers.  And 
some  of  the  women  teachers  were  ardent, 
almost  fanatical,  Nazis  in  their  talk  with 
me. 

All  of  that  Is  gone  now.  The  school  ran 
along  under  Increasing  restrictions  until  last 
Novemt>er  when  the  regular  long  vacation 
began.  In  December  It  was  taken  over  after 
Costa  Rica  had  declared  war  on  Germany. 
About  the  same  time  other  German  organi- 
zations were  closed.  Including  the  German 
club  and  various  sporting  and  social  clubs. 

Thirty-five  Germans  and  one  Italian,  re- 
garded as  the  most  dangerous,  were  deported 
to  the  United  States  some  time  ago  An- 
other group  of  Germans  Is  being  held  In 
custody,  probably  for  similar  exportation. 

Some  50  Japanese,  all  of  that  nationality 
In  the  country,  were  sent  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  to  Join  others  In  a  concentra- 
tion camp.  They  were  chiefly  from  asi  agri- 
cultural colony  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Some 
were  the  crew  of  a  Japanese  fishing  boat, 
suspected  of  spying. 

Long  before  the  Americas  were  drawn 
Into  the  shooting  war,  Costa  Rica  had  been 
loyally  coojjeratlng  in  measures  of  defense 
against  subversive  activity.  The  "proclaimed 
list,"  popularly  known  as  the  blacklist,  was 
accepted  even  though  It  brought  Initial  hard- 
ships.   Willie  some  80  to  90  percent  of  Costa 


Rica's  trade  Is  wltn  the  United  States,  much 
of  the  actual  handling  at  this  end  had  long 
been  controlled  by  German  firms 

Many  large  exporters  and  importers  were 
on  the  list.  Bananas  and  coffee,  two  princi- 
pal exports,  were  favorite  fields  of  German 
enterprise  An  Italian  firm  baked  the  best 
bread,  and  Imported  flour  for  the  purpose 
from  the  United  States 

This  problem  was  general  throughout  Cen- 
tral America,  as  well  as  farther  south.  After 
careful  study  a  device  was  found  to  permit 
a  continuance  of  trade  by  listed  firms,  pro- 
vided they  accepted  certain  conditions 
The  aim  of  these  conditions  was  'hreefold: 
1.  To  reduce  sources  of  money  being  poured 
Into*  Nazi-Fascist  propaganda, 

2  To  prevent  Germans  here  from  paying 
into  Nazi  war  chests 

3.  To  deflate  the  prestige  of  Nazis  and 
Fa.scist»,  as  well  as  their  sympathizers,  by 
placing  them  on  a  level  of  adquate  subsist- 
ence, but  no  more. 

Any  listed  firm  accepting  these  terms  could 
trade,  but  did  so  In  the  name  of  the  Costa 
Rican  Government  All  profits  were  frozen, 
beyond  enough  to  keep  the  firm  going  and 
provide  a  decent  but  modefct  living  for  Its 
owners. 

With  the  coming  of  war.  a  stricter  control 
began.  A  new  office  of  custodian  of  alien 
property  is  now  at  work  Its  first  assign- 
ment Is  to  make  an  Inventory  of  property 
owned  by  enemy  aliens.  Slgniflcantly,  firms 
and  individuals  on  the  proclaimed  list  are 
Included,     Some  are  Costa  Rican  citizens 

Tlie  number  of  German  citizens  formerly 
In  Costa  Rica  is  set  at  950.  Of  these,  about 
500  are  adult  men.  Those  not  deported  aie 
under  surveillance  You  hear  German  on 
the  streets  occasionally,  and  It  is  likely  to  be 
disgruntled  In  tone,  with  many  an  "Ach." 
Unlike  Brazil,  Costa  Rica  has  not  forbidden 
the  language  nor  adopted  a  policy  of  social 
repression. 

Of  Costa  Rica  It  may  accurately  be  said: 
"There  she  stands,  small  but  mighty  In  ad- 
mirable qualities;  devoted  to  peace  yet  flrst  to 
declare  war  in  defense  of  American  democ- 
racy; a  country  that  keeps  the  army  out  of 
politics  and  even  at  war  glories  In  honoring 
school  teachers  more  than  soldiers." 

President  Calderon  Guardia  had  quite  a 
time  trying  to  figure  out  for  me  that  the 
teaching  staff  Is  keeping  abreast  of  the  In- 
creasing army.  That  he  should  try  to  estab- 
lish such  a  point  In  wartime  Is  enough  to  say 
In  favor  of  any  country. 


Sale   of  Intoxirating  Liqu"r  at  ,-\rniv 
Camps 

EXTENSION  OF  REM  \KR.i 

OF 

HON.  SA.M  M,  RUSSELL 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 
Tuesday.  June  16.  1942 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  'while 
our  Government  is  calling  the  young  men 
into  the  Army  for  the  protection  of  our 
country  and  for  the  defense  of  civiliza- 
tion, these  young  men,  who  are  the 
flower  of  our  Nation,  are  accepting  the 
call  in  the  traditional  American  way. 
And  in  the  same  manner  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  :J>^^  boj-s  are  responding 
magnificently  .sjiulmg  as  they  give  up 
their  offspr-.-.e  for  service. 

It  is  the  Govf  rnnv  nt's  duty  to  pro- 
tect these  fine  ycung  ::ien  by  closing  the 


rum  shops  around  Army  camps.  It  is 
the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  to  our 
men  in  uniform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  many 
letters  and  petitions  from  parents  of  the 
boys  who  are  serving,  letters  and  peti- 
tions protesting  the  intoxicating  liquor 
traffic  in  and  around  Army  camps  in  this 
country,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  this  Con- 
gress doing  something  in  the  defense  of 
the  fine  young  men  who  are  new  serving 
civilization. 

I  have  just  received  the  following  letter 
signed  by  Mrs.  W.  L.  Evans  and  38  other 
mothers  of  Mineral  Wells,  Tex.,  who 
are  furnishing  boys  for  this  service. 
This  letter  shows  the  feeling,  the  senti- 
ment, of  these  parents  of  boys  who  are 
serving  this  country  toward  the  crime  of 
liquor  traffic.  I  trust  this  Congress  will 
have  the  courage  to  stop  this  outrage. 
The  letter: 

Mineral  Wells.  Tex.,  May  20.  1942. 
Hon    Sam  RtresixL. 

Representative.  Seventeenth 

Congressional  District, 

Washington.  D  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  We  are  at  war     We  mothers 
are  giving  our  sons  to  spill  their  life's  blood 
on  a  foreign  battlefield  that  your  freedom  and 
ours  might  be  preserved. 

We  are  not  complaining  at  our  sacrlflce. 
but  we  are  asking  If  it  is  fair  for  us  In  addition 
to  giving  our  sons  to  also  be  rationed  food- 
stuffs, tires,  and  gasoline  while  the  liquor 
business  be  allowed  to  run  full  force?  Is  it 
fair  for  beer  trucks  to  be  allowed  tires  and 
milk  and  bread  trucks  be  rationed,  causing 
our  little  children  to  be  undernourished?  Is 
It  fair  for  6  years'  supply  of  whisky  be  In 
storage  while  we  mothers  are  not  allowed 
sugar  to  preserve  our  fruits? 

Is  it  fair  to  us  to  have  not  only  our  soldier 
boys  but  also  our  civilian  boys  and  girls  en- 
ticed and  debauched  on  every  turn  by  beer 
taverns?    We  say.  Is  this  fair? 

In  face  of  these  facts,  we.  the  undersigned 
mothers,  are  asking  you  to  use  your  Influence 
to  put  down  this  nefarlovw  business. 

You  are  our  Representative  In  Congress, 
and  we  are  pleading  with  you,  not  only  as 
mothers  but  as  voters,  to  help  put  down  this 
evil  that  Is  destroying  cur  children.  Will  you 
hear  our  cry? 

Mrs.  W.  L  Evans 
(And  38  other  mothers). 


T  isLtiioniais    tor    f'anii    Setur,,\ 
.Adiiiii;::- trat  on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  BERNARD  J,  GEHRM.ANN 

Lit      V\  i.NC  C'Nm  rt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1942 

:.Ii.  GLiiRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing received  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  wish  to  include  excerpts  from 
only  a  very  few  letters  that  have  poured 
into  my  office  from  people  that  have  been 
benefited  by  loans  and  expert  advice 
from  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
I  believe  that  every  single  newspaper  in 
my  district  feels  honestly  that  this  is  a 
very  good  program  and  that  it  should 
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not  be  curtailed  or  eliminated  is  cer- 
tain Krcups  would  like  to  have  dene. 
The  farmers  that  wrote  thes«»  lett(  rs  evl- 
denily  read  in  the  papers  that  an  at- 
tempt was  being  made  to  curtail  t  ns  fine 
program,  and  thprefore  they  felt  t  their 
duty  to  advise  me  how  thry  ha  1  been 
beneflred  and  that  they  realizec  other 
thousands  were  m  need  of  this  a  d.  and 
It  should  not  be  denied  thf  m.  Some  time 
back  so-called  grants  were  mide  to 
needy  farmers  Thaf  ^vi.  brra  :  e  they 
could  not  qualify  fo.  A     i    ause 

they  had  a  few  eld  co\v.<,  ana  Ai-r  .  ihere- 
fore.  presumed  to  be  able  to  make  a  liv- 
lnC>  That  ruling  caused  thcasands  of 
small  farmers  to  dispose  of  thes  ■  cows, 
and  Immediately  they  went  on  V  P.  A. 
We  could  not  afford  to  encourare  that 
land  desertion  and  therefore  the  '  S.  A. 
took  over,  made  some  few  a  grant  and 
the  majority  a  loan  so  they  coild  buy 
needed  cows,  horses,  and  equipment 
which  would  enable  them  to  becorie  self- 
sustaininK  and  above  all.  self-respect- 
ing. Unlike  W  P  A.  these  farn-ers  re- 
ceiving the  small  monthly  gran  s  were 
compelled  to  work  them  off  but  t  could 
be  dune  on  their  own  farm,  such  a  ;  clear- 
ing new  land,  fencing,  repairing  build- 
ings, dK^Ring  a  well,  or  somethir  g  that 
was  badly  needed  to  Increase  tie  pro- 
ductivity of  that  farm.  Now  th  're  are 
very  few.  if  any  grants  needed.  :  f  loans 
are  made  to  good  farmers,  at  ow  in- 
terest rates,  together  with  expert  advice. 
these  people  will  and  do  make  g  )od  al- 
most 100  percent.  They  pay  back  their 
loans  by  applying  a  certain  p  e 

of   their   Income,   which    alwa:  s 

them  enough  to  get  along  on  aid  still 
assure    re  '^t    of    the    loan    many 

times  far  of  schedule.     S<^   please 

do  not  consider  this  an  expend  ure:  it 
Is  a  Government  loan  only,  and  li  as  Im- 
portant as  any  loans  made  by  Jes.<;E  Jones 
to  bu-iness. 

Any  Member  Interested  In  hou-  these 
farmers  feel  about  this  are  welc  ame  to 
examine  my  files.  While  I  Induce  short 
excerpts  from  only  eight  letters  today, 
I  have  hundreds  of  similar  letter  >  and  I 
expt-ct  to  put  a  few  more  in  the  Record 
tomorrow  and  perhaps  follow  ip  with 
others  later  on.  It  seems  to  me  thjese  let 
ters  that  follow  should  convince 
that  we  sliould  contmue  this  fl^e  pro 
gram: 

\!  f/iMANN     A  few  years 

U-  li.....  ■  ...-.^  Ci-cumstances  the  defcresslnn. 
drough'  *i  a  tlcknrss  we  lost  our  f  irm  and 
home.  We  were  very  much  discoura  ;«d_ai  d 
It  .<eemg  we  eould  net  get  a  new  star 
»  .  •  In  touch  with  the  Farm  Secirlty  Ad- 
atlon  W»  rented  a  farm  a:;d  bcr- 
rowed  mone.  fn^m  them  to  buv  a  sn  all  herd 
of  cattle  and  a  l^am  ol  horses  N  )w  with 
their  cot  peiation  and  encouragement 
a  line  hertJ  of  cattle  and  are  improvi  \e,  as  we 
go  along  Ni  w  we  are  lov^king  for|»ard  to 
buyir.g  a  ^,    :  ■     '.     ur  own 

Mr  GiHNMNN  It  1«  our  hope  *hat  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  will  ( ontlnue 
that  It  ro^y  help  other  worthy  /merlcan 
families  aa  It  has  us  and  many  others  that 
■a     :■;  ^V-   •"    •  !?  Tcu  for  your  cc  nsldera- 
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walking  plow,  and  a  sprlngtocth.  which  you 
can  see  was  not  very  much  to  farm  with.  I 
went  to  thfc  Farm  Security  Administration, 
and  they  nelped  me  out  with  some  more 
good  cows,  anc  some  more  machines:  today 
we  have  17  head  of  cattle.  11  milk  cows.  2 
he  fers  to  freshen  In  the  fall.  We  have  a 
team  cf  horses  than  can't  be  beat. -45  laying 
hens,  and  1  brood  sow.  We  have  about  a 
full  set  of  machinery  for  farming:  that  is 
what  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has 
done  for  us,  and  that  is  not  all:  last  June 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  bought  a 
farm  for  us  of  149  acres  with  a  goc;d  bara. 
36  by  92  ^e  have  a  nice  big  house  28  by  30, 
with  full  b  '  and  furnace  and  6  other 

f?cod  outf A.     .  The   Farm  Security  "Ad- 

ministration pa.d  $2,125  for  the  farm  for  us. 
ar.d  I  would  not  take  $5,000  for  it  today  You 
Fee.  Mr  G(hkviann.  what  the  Farm  Security 
Admlnistralicn  has  done  for  us  and  I  only 
hope.  Mr  Gchrmann.  that  they  keep  on  with 
their  good  work  because  there  are  a  lot  more 
in  the  same  shape  we  were  In 

Walteh  Koepke. 

De.\r  Mr,  Gehbmann:  In  appreciation  of 
what  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has 
clone  for  me  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  1  think  it  Is  a  fine  set-up  and 
I  hope  it  continues  and  helps  others  as  it  has 
helptd  me 

The  p. an  of  making  payments  work  so 
nicely,  when  the  cows  are  not  producing  so 
m  -h  we  don't  p.^y  so  much  and  when  the 
m;lk  flow  13  heavier  we  pay  accordingly.  I 
am  sure  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
has  made  many  .-.elf-supporting  farmrrs  that 
crherwise  would  have  been  Work  Projects  Ad- 
mJMstratlon  employees. 

But  thinks  to  the  Farm  Sectirity  Adminis- 
tration. I  now  have  my  loan  of  $536  and  all 
interest  and  a  drought  relief  of  $57  75  all  paid 
up  And  now  have  a  herd  of  13  cows,  5  heif- 
ers and  a  fine  team  of  ycung  horses,  all  in  4'i 
years  time  Now  I  needed  a  new  house  very 
badly,  had  been  living  in  a  garage  building 
for  the  pa.'t  6  years,  and  I  had  my  farm  on  a 
land  contract  which  was  overdue,  and  I 
needf'd  a  new  barn  to  keep  more  stock  and  a 
place  for  hay  So  the  past  summer  I  made 
apphcnt  on  for  and  received  a  real  estate  loan 
of  $1  680  from  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration. I  could  net  have  borrowed  that 
amount  of  money  elsewhere 

Hoping  again  the  Farm  Sc;curlty  Adminis- 
tration can  continue  to  help  others  as  they 
have  benefited  my  family  and  my.^lf 

ERV^N  LtrrzKE. 


DCAS  Congrkssman:  We  think  IfB  our  duty 
and  everyone  else  who  are  in  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Farm  Sectirlty  program  to  write 
Just  to  give  you  a  little  idea  how  It  helped  us. 

We  raised  a  few  calves  and  I  was  on  Work 
Projects  Administration.  Then  we  mort- 
gaged ours  and  bought  some  cows  and.  of 
course  we  Immediately  were  laid  off  from 
Work  Projects  Administration  So  there  we 
were,  on  a  farm  with  1  horse,  not  enough 
hay.  cows  not  paid  for.  and  not  enough  cows 
fresh  to  have  enough  Income  to  make  the 
payments,  say  nothing  of  the  family  of  6  liv- 
ing, too  So  we  went  to  the  Farm  S'cunty 
Administration  office  and  tried  for  help  and 
they  couldn't  do  anything  for  us,  as  we  were 
in  the  zoning  district,  and  almost  2'2  miles 
from  school  The  buildings  were  only  log 
shacks,  with  not  enough  room  In  either  bam 
or  house,  with  no  basement,  well,  or  silo. 
and  the  land  sc  run  down  it  didn't  take  care 
of  the  cows  we  had.  So  they  made  arrange- 
menu  to  get  us  out  of  there.  They  located 
us  on  a  good  80-acre  farm  with  43  acres 
under  plow,  vlth  modern  buildings,  full 
ba.«ement  and  good  furnace,  good  well  and 
silc  one-half  Tille  from  school.  2'^  miles 
from  church.  8t(;res,  and  nelght)crs  all  around 
us.  So  you  can  see  why  we  are  giving  our 
opinion  of  keeping  this  program  going.  So 
we  hope  you  will  work  for  this  program  as 
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much  a»  possible  and  give  other  farmers  a 
chance  like  we  got. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Pkhs.  Jr. 


Dear  Mr,  Gehrmann:  I  am  writing  you  this 
letter  to  inform  you  what  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  has  done  for  me  and  others 
cf  this  community.  It  has  helped  me  to 
make  me  my  own  home,  .which  was  my  high- 
est ambition.  It  loaned  me  money  to  buy 
cattle  at  a  very  reasonable  rate  of  Interest, 
which  made  It  possible  to  help  Increase  my 
income  and  better  living.  Also  It  gave  me 
real  encouragement  to  make  me  feel  like 
working  hard  and  try  to  be  more  self-sup- 
porting. I  started  farming  about  4  years  ago 
without  a  little  less  than  nothing  and  no 
one  to  gc  than  to  high-rate  finance  company 
and  If  It  were  not  for  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration. I  would  not  be  a  home  owner 
and  still  be  trying  so  very  hard  to  live  bet- 
ter and  happier. 

New.  Mr,  Gehrmann,  to  make  It  short.  I 
can't  really  write  In  words  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration has  done  for  me  and  many  other 
low-Income  families  who  are  trying  to  be 
self-supporting  and  want  to  work,  keep  off 
relief  rolls,  to  be  taxpayers  Instead  of  living 
cS  taxpayers. 

Ono  MoRiTZ. 


Mr.  Gehrmann:  I  would  like  to  send  you 
a  few  lines  in  regards  to  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  and  what  It  has  done  for 
me.  I  got  off  relief  and  bought  a  piece  of 
land  on  a  contract.  I  started  with  one  cow 
and  one  pig.  I  got  a  loan  to  get  personal 
property,  then  I  got  a  loan  to  drill  a  well. 
I  have  them  paid  in  full  and  now  my  per- 
sonal property  is  all  clear. 

Now  I  have  taken  out  a  loan  to  buy  40 
more  acres  and  on  the  original  80,  I  also 
have  built  a  house  and  many  smaller  im- 
provements during  this  time  Without  these 
loans  I  probably  would  still  be  on  Work 
Projects  Administration,  as  they  have  done 
much  for  me  in  getting  started 

CUrrORD    WOFFMAN. 


Dear  Mr.  Gehrmann:  Am  writing  you  in 
regard  to  an  article  in  the  Merrill  Dally 
Herald  stating  whe:e  the  Govtrnment  was 
reducing  the  funds  for  the  Farrff  Security 
Administration.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  took 
over  the  home-farm  at  that  time  thinking  I 
would  get  a  loan  on  the  personal  property, 
but  I  went  to  the  bank:  first  I  cculd  not  get 
any  help  there,  then  I  went  to  the  Wausau 
production  credit,  but  could  not  get  any 
help  there,  so  a  person  told  me  to  see  Mr, 
Harry  Keller,  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration office,  which  I  did  Mr.  Keller  came 
out,  and  within  90  days  I  had  my  loan.  If 
It  was  not  for  this  office  I  would  never  have 
been  able  to  start  farming.  I  was  a  factory 
worker,  and  with  a  family  of  nine  children  I 
could  not  support  them.  Now  they  have  all 
the  milk  they  can  drink,  butter,  meat,  and 
vegetables,  which  I  could  not  afford  to  buy 
for  them  in  town.  I  would  not  like  to  see 
the  amount  reduced  as  was  stated  In  the 
paper,  because  they  sure  helped  my  family. 
and  would  like  to  have  other  families  have 
the  same  chance  I  have  had 

Oscar  Osness. 

DcAR  Sir:  I  would  like  to  let  you  know  Just 
how  wonderful  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration has  been  to  us  and  a  lot  more  Just 
to  begin  with.  I  worked  on  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  for  4  years,  and  we  never 
seen  any  future  on  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration as  there  Is  In  the  Farm  Security 
Admin  is  traticn. 

On  this  program  whatever  a  person  does  Is 
for  his  own  benefit.  Wlien  I  was  on  Work 
Projects  Administration  I  didn't  have  no  h- 
Ing;  now  since  I  Joined  up  with  this  wonder- 
ful  program  I  have   13   head  of  cattle   tnd 
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a  team  of  horses,  machinery,  and  so  forth, 
enough  to  take  care  of  my  70-acre  farm 

If  they  cut  down  en  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  it  would  hurt  the  clients  an 
awful  lot  for  those  Just  starting  out  like  my- 
self. I  think  this  program  helps  the  people 
more  than  any  other  program  in  the  country. 
Here's  hoping  this  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion program  continues,  as  it  is  a  wonderful 
set-up  for  us  poor  people. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Smith. 

De.ar  Mr  Gehrmann:  I  think  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  Is  one  of  the  finest 
things  that  was  ever  done  for  the  good  of  the 
farmers.  Four  years  ago  I  had  only  a  team  of 
hor-es  and  thiee  head  of  cattle  and  a  few 
farm  tools.  And  we  had  a  debt  of  $100  on 
them,  so  that  meant  we  would  have  to  have 
d  rect  relief  or  go  on  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration, and  I  did  neither  In  April  1938, 
I  got  a  loan  through  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration to  purchase  10  cows,  making  a  total 
of  12  cows  and  1  heifer,  and  today  I  have  24 
head  of  cattle — cows,  heifers,  and  a  bull — and 
3  horse*:. 

We  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  one 
15-year-old  boy  this  last  year  I  have  all  ex- 
penses paid,  such  as  doctor,  burial,  and  hospi- 
tal, and  have  over  half  of  my  loan  paid  and 
have  purchased  different  tools  to  replace  the 
old  ones  that  hnve  worn  out.  S)  I-really  am 
very  thankful  there  was  a  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, so  I  could  get  help  to  keep  on 
farming  and  get  where  I  could  support  my 
family.  So  I  say  the  good  work  of  the  Farm 
Security  Adm  nistratlon  should  be  kept  up 

With  the  Nation  in  need  of  farm  products 
as  it  never  did  before,  the  farmers  nted  the 
help  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  as 
they  never  did  before,  if  we  are  all  going  to 
stick  together  and  win  this  war 

Walter  Gray. 
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>  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

i:ON.  S.^VUEL  D!CKSTE'N 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1942 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  on  Flap  Day: 

This  is  our  first  Flag  Day  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor. The  Nation  Is  again  at  war.  Once  more 
we  are  obliged  to  fight  to  preserve  our  liber- 
ties and  way  of  life. 

For  many  weeks  now  flags  have  been  raised 
In  various  section.?  cf  the  city  to  honor  our 
young  men  who  have  enlisted  or  were  called 
to  perform  their  supreme  duty  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.  There  Is  not  a 
home  or  family  which  has  not  furnished  one 
or  more  members  to  the  cauldron  of  war. 

We  hope  and  pray  for  speedy  victory.  It 
Is  unthinkable  for  us  that  our  Nation  should 
not  emeige  gloriously  victorious. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  will  contribute  In  every 
possible  way  to  our  national  effort.  Some 
will  offer  their  lives,  others  their  fortunes, 
Etill  others  whatever  ability  they  possess,  but 
win  we  must  because  only  In  this  way  can 
American  heritage  be  preserved. 

Our  foe  Is  ruthless.  Both  the  Hun  and  the 
Jap  pay  no  attention  to  the  niceties  of  hu- 
manitarian fighting.  There  Is  no  interna- 
tional law  for  Hitler  or  Hirohito.  They  will 
Strike  us  where  they  can,  and  we  must  be 
prepared  at  all  times. 


Outside  of  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  war. 
there  must  be  continuous  devotion  to  the 
principles  which  have  made  our  country 
strong.  We  must  practice  In  our  private 
lives  those  Ideas  of  Justice  and  tolerance 
which  are  ingrained  in  the  American  Consti- 
tution and  in  the  American  traditional  way 
of  life.  Woe  to  anyone  who  in  these  days  of 
devotion  to  duty  will  try  to  separate  our 
Nation  or  bring  about  disunity. 

We  shall  all  stand  and  fight  together.  The 
enemy  is  watching  our  effort  and  is  doing 
everything  In  its  power  to  bring  about  dis- 
union and  disorganization  in  our  ranks. 

Anyone  who  does  not  work  hard  at  his  ap- 
pointed task  Is  only  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy.  This  Is  a  time  where  no  one 
man  has  the  right  to  "stall  "  on  hs  Job,  for 
by  doing  so  he  Is  only  sabotaging  our  national 
effort. 

The  love  of  our  flag  Is  uppermost  in  our 
minds,  since  our  flag  typifies  the  type  of  devo- 
tion for  which  the  soldiers  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary Army  and  the  soldiers  of  our  Civil 
War  gave  their  lives.  May  it  always  wave  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tmsday,  June  16,  1942 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  extracts 
from  addresses  of  former  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Germany,  James  W. 
Gerard,  of  Sir  Norman  Angell,  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner,  and  former  member 
of  the  English  Parliament,  and  other 
speakers,  delivered  at  the  convention  of 
the  Nonsectarian  Anti-Nazi  League, 
held  in  New  York  City,  June  12.  1942. 
attended  by  delegate.s  representing  2,000 
organizations  and  ofiBcial  representatives 
of  14  nations: 

Delegates  representing  2.000  organizations 
affiliated  with  the  Nonsectarian  Anti-Nazi 
League  heard  James  W.  Gerard,  former  Am- 
bassador to  Germany  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  league,  call  upon  the  German  pec  pie 
to  revolt  "if  they  want  •  •  •  protection 
and  help  from  us"  In  an  address  at  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  organization  in  New 
York  this  week. 

"The  German  people  will  be  lucky  if  we  are 
able  to  protect  them,"  said  former  Ambas- 
sador Gerard,  "from  the  Just  wrath  of  the 
French,  the  Poles,  the  Yugoslavs,  the  Greeks, 
the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  the  Luxeroburgers.  and 
all  who  have  bowed  and  suffered  under  the 
Nazi  yoke, 

"It  Is  up  to  the  German  people  to  decide 
now  if  they  want  that  protection  and  help 
from  us.  It  Is  the  eleventh  hour,  but  it  Is 
not  yet  too  late  for  them  to  revolt  against 
their  rulers  and  themselves  play  a  part  In 
final  victory." 

Sir  Norman  Angell.  Nobel  Peace  Prize  win- 
ner and  former  member  of  the  English  Par- 
liament, was  another  speaker  who  addressed 
the  delegates  representing  organizations  affil- 
iated  with  the  Anti-Nazi  League. 

Asserting  that  the  "price  of  victory  Is  unity 
between  the  United  Nations."  Sir  Norman 
declared  that  "victory  Is  ceruin  if  we  remain 
united:  defeat  is  certain  if  we  don't." 


He  said.  '11.  10  years  ago,  my  country  nad 
been  ready  to  defend  China  and  had  done  so, 
we  would  not  now  be  at  war  " 

Critics  of  Britain,  he  declared,  should  un- 
derstand that  the  Empire  has  been  "evolving 
into  an  association  of  free  and  equal  states  ** 
Calling  the  roll  of  the  Dominions,  he  closed  by 
saying:  "Tomorrow,  the  free  sute  of  India." 
Resolutions  unanimously  adoptee*  by  the 
delegates,  after  presentation  by  Julius  L. 
Goldstein,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, included  one  In  which  the  league 
resolved  to  detect  and  expose  "those  who  sre 
politically  unfit  as  candidates  for  public 
office  by  searching  the  background  and  affilia- 
tions of  such  Individuals  and  by  publicizing 
its  findings  as  to  those  who  are  unfit  for 
public  office  in  the  light  of  the  standards 
set  down  in  our  charter  as  our  organizational 
aims" 

Other  resolutions  embodied  the  decision  of 
the  convention  that  the  league  "bend  all  Its 
energies  to  eradicate  the  evil  of  discilmlna- 
tion  from  the  American  way  of  life"  and  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  "an  amendment 
to  Executive  Order  No,  8802  conferring  upon 
the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Committee 
the  power  of  subpena  and  additional  ma- 
chinery to  enforce  its  rulings," 

Another  resolution  reaffirmed  the  league'^ 
friendship  to  those  persons  and  peoples  who 
are  In  exile  from  central  Europe  and  com- 
mended the  work  of  organizations  represent- 
ing and  aiding  them  in  this  country. 

Prof  James  H  Sheldon,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Antl-Nazl  League, 
addressed  the  delegates.  He  called  upon 
voters  to  prevent  Nazi  stooges  from  winning 
the  forthcoming  elections  and  outlined  the 
work  of  the  league  in  fighting  pro-Nazi  can- 
didates for  public  office. 

He  attacked  those  who  are  still  apathetic 
toward  the  war,  staling  that  "in  the  battle 
between  nazi-lsm  and  democracy  there  Is  no 
room  for  fence  sitters — Indeed,  there  Is  no 
longer  any  fence  left  for  them  to  sit  upon." 
Representatives  ot  14  different  countries  of 
the  United  Nations  were  also  heard,  with  two 
young  flyers.  Dutch  and  Norwegian,  receiv- 
ing the  particular  acclaim  of  the  assembled 
delegates 

Spokesman  for  Austria  was  Mme  Irene 
Harand.  a  director  of  the  league  and  head  of 
the  Catholic  anti-Nazi  movement  in  central 
Europe,  before  her  exile  to  America  Mme. 
Harand  pleaded  for  "unity  and  action  now 
Isefore  it  is  too  late." 

Hon  Herman  Hoffman,  grand  master.  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  B'rlth  Abraham,  said  that 
for  the  Nazis  "anti-Semitic  propapanda  has 
served  as  a  smoke  screen  behind  which  they 
could  stir  up  demoralization,  disaffection,  and 
dissension,     •     •     • 

Mr  Isidore  Lipschutz,  formerly  head  cjf  the 
V.  E  V.  A.  (Belgian  Antl-Nazl  League)  and 
distinguished  here  in  the  fight  for  democracy, 
presided  at  the  morning  session  of  the  con- 
vention. Praising  the  work  of  the  league 
during  the  past  year,  he  called  for  "stronger 
and  broader  support  from  the  whole  commu- 
nity, for  that  victory  over  the  Nazi  forces 
which  we  must  win  If  clvUlzatlon  is  to  live 
on" 

Hon,  Francis  E  Rivers,  assistant  district  at- 
torney of  New  York  County  and  ouUstandlng 
Negro  criminal  lawyer  of  the  United  States, 
declared  that  the  Anti-Nazi  League  is  re- 
garded by  the  colored  people  of  America  a.s  a 
leading  force  In  the  fight  to  overcome  dis- 
crimination against  minority  races.  "The  ac- 
tivity of  the  league  in  this  regard,"  he  de- 
clared, "will  go  far  toward  strengthening  the 
support  which  the  colored  people  of  the 
United  States  are  already  so  strongly  giving 
to  our  country's  war  efforts" 

Mr  Louis  Schlfrin.  New  York  attorney,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  convention  ar- 
rangements, ai.;:  Mr  Arthur  J  Harvey,  of  the 
Albany  chaptt;  v  .,-  chairman  of  the  reso- 
lutions committee,  Mrs.  Lii  ■  f:  '  f 
New  York,  headed  the  commi;  tt   .:    v. at 
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at   recpptkm    of    ihp    delegates   and 
gulshed  iruesta 

Dr     Hf!i(7    A     Atkinson,    director 
\>.  Alliance  for  International   F 

i  ^h  the  Churches  in  the  cone, 

drew  of    th«  convention,   warned 
ah'irt  time  we  should  expect  a  Na^l 
a  humane  peace     "Ycu  can't  make  pti 
janftsters."  Reverend   Atkinson    warrr 
continued      *Th«    only    Just    and 
peace  »s  one  which  t.ve*«  a  chance 
man   to   live   Jn    freedom    everywhere 
wcrld      Let  u»  stand  toRether  un! 
Cnt»hed    the    Job     We    want    fre- 
equality — and     no     diacrlmlnatlcn— 
country  and  the  same  thing  evcryvli 
In  the  whole  world  ' 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

i     •■'.  \    HINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI-  REPRE^  r\  :  '  :  IVES 
Tuesday.  June  16.  lii-i- 

N!  (  FFrl-  of  Washingt-u 
fc^.':  .iL.  A  _  r.gre-"-rr.-ir.  Thr 
Amlle  and  John  T  i  :  :  i  e  old 
friends  and  ex-collea>:u'.s  of  mir  f .  The 
letter  I  am  hercinbelow  quotinp  is  wTlt- 
ten  by  Tom  Amlie  and  refers  fee  ingly  to 
the  present  status  of  John  T.  Ilernard 
Becau.'ie  it  contains  matter  of  greiit  inter 
est  to  the  general  public.  I  am  reiuestinsj 
that  It  be  incorporated  a?  i  "'•'  of  my 
remark-s  in  the  Appendix  :  [  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  letter  i-  a-  follows: 

Tmi  Union  r   >{  I  ^  \iock.\tic 

WnsHxntitori    D   C  .  June  jf  1942. 
Hon    John  M    Cotttx. 
House  CJict  Butldtng. 

Was^iington.  D  C 
Mt  Dkab  Congressman  :  As  a  rvFult  of  the 
activity  of  professu  iial  Red-^ 
out  ( f  Con^eas.  the  idea  has  t  • 
erally  sold  to  the  Amer.can  peupie  ih.n 
Government  la  full  of  radicals  of  ( 11  kinds 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
nothtn((  cculd  De  funherfrrm  the  truth  and 
that  the  real  purpose  behind  thfse  it  tacks  is 
to  force  all  lit>eral9  out  of  the  Oc  ernment 
8er\-ice  and  insure  jhat  they  will  b^  replaced 
with  coajserva lives 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  newsdaper  PM 
Is  presenting  scwae  of  these  facta  in  t  le  nature 
of  caae  hlstortea 

I  believe  that  tht<  following  excdrpt  from 
a  letter  written  to  me  •by  former  Ocngress- 
man  John  I  R-rnard  of  Bve'.eth.  Winn  .  Will 
better  Illustrate  what  the  real  alt  jation  Is 
than    anything    that    any    mere    ,  ournallst 

Membors 

iMr     Ber- 

Seventy- 

'■m- 

ty- 

tl>e  Sp.tn- 


might  writ*.     Moat  of   the  pre>ent 

of  CongT«aa  are   acquainted   with 

natd  who  aerv^  as  a  Memlaer  of  the 

fifth    Congrwaa      They    will    p<    : 

ber  him  as  the  only  Member 

flfth  Ccngr»«8  who  voted  against 

Ish    arms   embargo,   which    carre    ufr   on   the 

first  day  of  business  durinc  t;     •  --     ;  m. 

The  excerpt   is  as  foil  ws: 

"Jrv 

"«!>,..•  V  -'%'  P>  i-:  Harbor  I  W:c-^  tc  Prfsl- 
dent  K  -.'..■  ;•' '  r.g  my  »er\  :r -s  to  my 
country      Am  encloemg  copy  of  sai^e. 
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"I  am  nrmly  convinced  that  our  war  pro- 
gram is  badly  In  need  of  Individuals  who 
speak,  read,  and  write  French  and  Italian 
fluently  besides  iiavlng  a  good  knowledge  of 
Spanish. 

•During  the  trst  World  War.  ajthough  I 
was  an  Army  man.  I  was  attached  to  the 
United  States  Nival  Intelligence.  Men  who 
spoke  poor  Aixerlcan  high-school  French 
were  given  slmiUir  positions,  so  desperate  was 
the  need. 

•While  waiting  for  a  call  from  the  War 
Department.  I  tried  and  am  still  trying  to 
get  work  In  some  defense  Industry.  My 
health  l.s  excellent,  but  apparently  my  record 
as  a  repres-enutlve  of  the  people  must  be 
bad  In  the  eyes  Df  plant  managers 

"Let  me  cite  ycu  an  example:  A  good  friend 
of  mine  prrslder^t  of  a  umon,  which  has  been 
working  very  harmonlou-^ly  and  efToctlvely 
with  the  plant  s.iperlntendent,  presented  my 
application  for  work — common  labor 

•The  superlnti'ndent  became  extremely  ex- 
cited, and  stated  tha.  the  heat  put  on  him  by 
United  States  Steel,  in  Duluth.  and  the 
Chamb<>r  oi  Commerce  would  be  terrlfBc.  He 
finally  agreed,  verbally,  to  put  me  on  around 
May  5  G.oat  numbers  of  men  have  been  put 
to  work  since,  but  I  am  still  at  home  Only 
recently  the  plant  superintendent  Informed 
the  president  of  the  union  that  he  was  going 
to  write  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion about  me  That,  of  course.  Is  Just  an- 
other stall  Thf  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation holds  no  terrors  for  me.  for  I  have 
done  nothing  wMch  I  would  net  do  again. 

"Only  1'  becomes  more  evident  that  I  am 
being  condemned  to  almost  unbearable  In- 
activity for  the  simple  reaiion  that  1  am  a 
bitter  and  uncompromising  antl-Fascist.  and 
a  true  believer  In  democracy  " 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  arms  embargo, 
there  were  many  of  us  who  did  not  like  to 
vote  for  the  measure.  But  In  answer  to  our 
objection; ,  we  were  told  that  this  was  an 
emergency  matter:  that  war  might  readily 
result  If  we  d;d  not  coof)erate  fully  with  the 
program  o.  nonintervention  that  was  then 
In  the  process  of  being  worked  out  by  our 
own  State  Department  In  conjunction  with 
other  E^uropean  nations:  that  we  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  general 
law  that  would  be  fair  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, and  which  would  take  care  of  the 
object.ons  that  were  being  raised  to  this 
emergency  measure 

It  Is  needlesss  lit  this  point  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  promise  made  as  by  the 
leadership  of  the  House  was  never  kept.  Per- 
haps we  were  naive  in  assuming  that  it  would 
be  kept. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  world- 
wide struggle  between  democracy  and  fascism. 
there  can  be  bur,  little  doubt  that  John  Ber- 
nard vjoted  right  and  that  the  r^t  of  us  all 
voted  wrong.  "^ 

As  a  result  of  this  vote.  I^m  sure  that  there 
are  many  o>f  Mr  Bernard's  former  colleagues, 
still  In  Congress,  who  know  that  there  wei»e 
powerful  forces  set  in  motion;  that  were  not 
only  determined  that  Mr  Bernard  should  be 
retired  from  public  life  but  that  he  should 
even  be  denied  the  opptxtunity  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing by  common  labor. 

I  have  presented  Mr,  Bernard's  case  to  a 
number  of  Government  administrators.  In- 
cluding one  administrator  In  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Warfare,  and  have  asked  them  if 
they  cotild  not  utilize  Mr.  Bernards  knowl- 
edge of  the  Romance  languages  They  have 
all  told  me  frankly  that  they  were  following 
a  policy  of  not  hiring  any  person  that  Con- 
gress mlgh  object  to — I.  e  .  the  Dies  ccnrunlt^ 
tee.  1  am  sure  that  the  American  people  do 
not  know  how  completely  victorious  the  Con- 
gress has  emergi^  In  the  3-year  fight  that  has 
gone  on  with  the  Executive  depaitmenU,  lor 
control  of  personnel. 
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Must  of  us  can  see  toda^  that  we  were  m's- 
led  by  our  own  State  Department  when  ^.e 
were  asked  to  pass  the  embargo  on  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  to  the  Loyalist  goverrunent  of 
Spain.  We  merely  made  it  possible  for  Hitler 
and  fascism  to  win  the  first  important  battle 
for  the  control  of  Europe  We  must  now.  not 
only  hope  that  it  was  not  a  decisive  mistake, 
but  also- do  everything  in  our  power  to  over- 
come this  Initial  advantage  given  to  fascism. 

John  Bernard  Is  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
having  stood  alone  on  January  6,  1937.  and 
voted  against  the  Spanish  arms  embarj;o. 
Most  Members  of  Congress  would  now  adriiit 
that  he  was  right  In  doing  so. 

Why  would  It  not.  therefore,  be  a  very  fine 
and  sportsmanlike  thing  for  Congress  to  pj  ss 
a  bill  awarding  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  Mr.  John  T.  Bernard,  of  Eveleih. 
Minn  ? 

As  far  as  Mr.  Bernard  is  concerned.  It  would 
perhaps  serve  to  "call  off  the  dogs"  and  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  get  a  Job  at  common 
labor 

As  far. as  the  Members  of  Congress  are  con- 
cerned. It  would  perhaps  serve.  In  a  large 
measure,  to  rehabilitate  their  standing  in  the 
minds  of  the  plain  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  yju 
would  cooperate  with  me  to  the  extent  of 
having  this  letter,  which  Is  In  the  nature  of 
a  mea  culpa,  extended  In  the  Congressional 
Record 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  R.  Amue. 


National    Emplov    t''*-    PHv-ically    Handi- 
capped   \^  '■■.  h 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


hl^iN.  JlRRY  VOORHiS 

or   CALirORNI.\  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing joint  resolution  recently  introduced 
by  me: 

|H.  J.  Res.  325.  77th  Cong..  2d  sess  ] 

Joint  resolution  to  establish  the  third  week 

of    September    as    National    Employ    the 

Physically  Handicapped  Week 

Whereas  there  Is  now.  and  shall  be  for  seine 
time  to  come,  a  positive  necessity  for  utilizing 
fu!ly  every  available  ounce  of  manpower  in 
America:  and 

Whereas  the  grov.-lng  and  acute  problems  of 
the  physically  handicapped,  who  number  ep-  f 
proximately  23.()00.000  cltlzens^  arid  are  being 
augmented  by  an  average  of  800.000  perse  na 
injured  in  industry  yearly — to  say  nothing  of 
those  who  have  been,  or  will  be,  injured  or 
diseased  as  a  result  of  military  service — is 
engaging  more  and  more  attention  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States,  and  private 
Industry;  and 

Whereas  this  condition  will  be  greatly  aug- 
mented after  the  conclusion  of  the  pres'nt 
World  War  No  2.  as  Inevitably  there  will  then 
be  a  much  larger  number  of  physically  hand- 
lcapi>ed  men  and  women  Injured  or  diseased 
by  or  through  war  or  war-production  servxe; 
and 

Where.-is  rehabilitation  and  placemeiat  of 
the  physlcall^  handicapped  are  among  the 
most  important  problems- in  our  national 
economy,  as  If  a  means  Is  provided  to  make 


APPKNDIX  TO  TH1-:  COXlIKKSSlOXAL  IlECORD 
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many  t-u.h  p<  ople  self-supporting,  wholly  or 
In  part,  the  entire  Nation  will  be  beneficiary 
because  of  lessening  drain  upon  national 
finances  and  resources:   and 

Whereas  Congress  and  the  Chief  Executive 
have  expressed  concern  and  have  initiated 
constantly  expanding  program?  on  behalf  of 
the  physically  handicapped  as  well  as  leaders 
In  private  industry:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resohed.  etc..  That  hereafter  the  third 
week  of  September  of  each  year  shall  be 
deslgnatf'fi  h~-  National  Employ  the  Ph^:-:  a':y 
Handica;  :  ..  'A'eek  During  said  v.-  k  ..p- 
proprlate  ceremonies  are  to  be  held  through- 
out the  Nation,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be 
to  enlist  public  support  for  and  Interest  In 
the  employment  of  otherwise  qualified  but 
physically  handicapped  workers 

The  President  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  Issue  a  suitable  proclamation  each 
year,  and  the  Governors  of  States,  mayors  of 
cities,  and  heads  of  other  Instrumentalities 
of  government,  as  well  as  leaders  of  industry, 
educational,  and  religious  groups,  labor,  vet- 
erans, women,  farm,  scientific,  and  profes- 
sional, and  all  other  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals at  Interest,  are  Invited  to  participate. 


The  direction  of  u.ir  is  a  function  of  the 
Executive.  The  determination  of  underlying 
policy  is  a  responsibility  of  the  legislative 
branch  as  directly  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  responsibility  Is  not  met  with  the 
signing  of  blank  checks. 


Blank  Checks 


LXiENSION  OF  REM.\HK.- 
or 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

or   COLORADO 

IX   T1;F   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  "Tr.ES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1942 

Mr.  CHF\'(\VFTH  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leaw  :„  l.\:l..„  :;.y  lemarks,  I  de- 
sire to  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette,  of  Colorado 
Springs.  Colo.,  which  follows; 

BUINK  CHECKS 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  asked  Congres;;  for  $39.- 
400.000.000  for  the  Army  beginning  July  1. 
That  would  raise  the  total  of  authorized  war 
spending  to  $200,000,0'O.000.  Less  than  a 
year  ago  the  planning  was  on  an  over-all 
basis  of  sixty  or  sixty-five  billions  with  some 
cautiously  saying  that  the  total  might  con- 
ceivably reach  $125,000,000,000.  The  figure 
was  incomprehensible.  Now  it  Is  about  to 
be  doubled. 

Actual  spending  presents  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent picture.  The  War  Production  Board 
reports  that  since  the  start  of  the  war  pro- 
gram In  July  1940  outlays  have  amounted 
to  $30,600,000,000.  The  pace  has  been  quick- 
ened, reaching  a  rate  of  $46,000,000,000  a  year 
In  May.  It  is  expected  that  this  year's  total 
spending  will  be  something  in  excess  of  $35,- 
000.000.000.  Next  year  the  figure  will  go  to 
perhaps  $70,000,000,000. 

Whatever  the  real  and  reasoned  costs  of 
war  may  be,  they  have  to  be  met  and  every- 
body expects  to  contribute  to  them.  If  the 
Army  needs  thirty-nine  billions  in  the  coming 
year  It  will  get  thirty-nine  billions.  Nobody 
Is  challenging  on  that  score. 

The  point  is  the  wide  discrepancy  between 
spending  and  authorizations,  the  generaliza- 
tion and  loose  planning  that  necessarily  must 
be  Involved,  the  Invitation  to  financial  reck- 
lessness, and,  above  all,  the  political  irrespon- 
sibility inherent  In  a  situation  in  which  all 
ordinary  controls  have  vanished.  When  the 
executive  branch  asks  and  is  granted  money 
In  amounts  several  times  greater  than  It 
possibly  can  spend.  It  fortifies  Itself  against 
future  need  and  thus  establishes  Independ- 
ence of  legislative  authority.  The  effective 
power  of  Congress  lies  in  control  of  revenue. 


In  the    Nation 
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HON  CHARLES  S.  DEWEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEt  1  L>1  N  :  .\TIVES 

Tuesday  Jnne  IS.  1942 

M:  I^hWhY  M:  t;  -  .>k- r.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Arthur  Krock  from  the  New  York  Times 
for  today: 
In  thf.  Nation-    II    w  RFrF.r.=:FNTATivE  Dewet 

i'.H   'TECTED     .^^      ."■.:.■  Mi;    an      iNSTlTUTiON 

(By  Arthur    K       k  ) 

Washington,  June  15.— ine  dollar  has 
friends  everywhere.  Just  now  the  dollar  has 
more  friends  abroad  than  ever  before,  and 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  some  infiu- 
ential  coin  collectors  among  the  Axis  per- 
sonages— hedging  against  a  growing  certainty 
of  the  success  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
war — are  among  them.  "She  is  a  good  girl, 
that  dollar,"  once  remarked  Clemenceau  (or 
perhaps  it  was  Andr^  Tardieu) .  Therefore 
an  account  of  a  move  to  protect  the  highest 
unit  coin  of  the  Unite<|  States  and  Its  uses 
would  in  all  likelihood  contain  nothing  novel. 

But  this  is  a  story  of  a  gallant,  eleventh- 
hour  defence  of  the  broader  and  more  inti- 
mate uses  of  a  much  humbler  American  coin, 
an  active  part  of  the  dally  lives  of  nearly  all 
citizens.  They  constantly  are  asking  for 
"change"  so  that  this  most  convenient  of  our 
monetary  units  will  be  steadily  in  their  pos- 
session. The  coin  is  the  nickel,  and  Its  de- 
fender in  this  in«t,ance  was  Representative 
Charles  S.  Dewet.  of  Illinois. 

IMPUCATIONS    realized 

When  Mr,  Dewet  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  later  financial  adviser 
to  the  Government  of  Poland,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  deal  in  millions.  But  th:.s  did 
not  prevent  him  from  realizing  the  social 
and  economic  implications  of  a  proposed  new 
coinage  of  nickels  and  proceeding  swiftly  and 
successfully  to  modify  the  metallic  formula. 

In  the  second  War  Powers  Act  of  1942  there 
Is  a  direction  to  the  Mint  to  eliminate  the 
metal  known  as  nickel  from  the  coin  with 
the  same  name  because  of  a  shortage  of  the 
metal,  vitally  essentl,^  to  armament  pioduc- 
tion.  The  Director  of  the  Mint  w&s  In- 
structed, as  soon  as  the  act  became  effiK;tive, 
to  turn  out  nickels  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  copper  and  silver  until  December  1,  1946. 
But  during  consideration  of  the  act  Congress 
added  a  provision  authorizing  the  Dliector, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  "to  vary  the  proportions  of 
silver  and  copper  and  to  add  other  materials 
if  such  action  be  in  the  public  Interest  " 

It  was  further  provided  that  these  5-cent 
pieces  "Shall  be  deemed  to  be  minor  coins 
or  coinage  and  not  silver  coin."  which 
leads  to  the  impression  that  the  silver  bloc 
In  Congress  saw  a  chance  for  another  use  of 
71-cent  sliver  against  a  world  price  of  35 
cents  That,  however,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Mr.  Dewey's  rescue  act. 


One  day  he  was  Informed  bs  ;.  r.  >  .!  ■ 
tuHT  of  nlckel-in-the-slot  vending  uj»..l"L.ei, 
which  have  become  an  American  institution, 
that  the  Treasury  was  al>out  to  order  the 
Mint  to  begin  the  production  of  5-cent  pieces 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  sliver  and  copper 
Since  all  of  th^se  vending  machines  includ- 
ing Juke  boxes,  are  set  in  operat  i  > 
nickel  that  is  susceptible  to  magnet. c  tiitrut- 
tlon,  the  silver-copper  coins  would  not  have 
started  the  machinery 

Mr.  Dewet  communicat*>d  with  the  Treas- 
ury and  urged  offlclal.>^  •  ■  '  -  bring  out  a 
coin  which,  unless  it  «»•.  i.refuUy  distin- 
guished from  the  existing  one.  would  impel 
citizens  to  smash  unrespondlng  venri'ne  ma- 
chines; and.  if  it  were  not.  wou.t:  to 
end  the  functions  of  the  machines  H.  -  .:d 
he  believed  the  Treasury  had  been  th;  k  :  g 
entirely  of  the  monetary  aspect  of  the  nickel, 
and  nothing  of  its  social  and  economic 
significance. 

"The  economic  significance,"  saia  Mr 
Dewet,  "comes  from  the  development  of  the 
vending  machines.  Thousands  are  Installed 
In  manufacturing  plants.  Including  those 
doing  war  work,  where,  for  security's  sake, 
human  vendors  are  not  wanted,  and  wherever 
the  American  people  congregate  A  great 
portion  of  the  peanut  crop  is  moved  through 
these  machines:  also  fruit  and  vegetable 
Juices,  milk,  chocolate,  and  candy" 

'The  social  significance,  "  Mr  Dewet  told 
the  Treasury,  "rests  In  the  fact  that  the  nickel 
Is  the  coin  most  used  by  the  public  It 
brings  food  and  nourishment  to  war  workers 
and  other  toilers;  it  brings  relaxation  through 
•canned"  music;  and  it  pays  for  transportation 
in  many  places." 

MANGANESE  TO  THf    ff-        E 

The  Treasury  promised  the  Representative 
that  the  order  would  be  held  up  until  the 
makers  of  the  machines  could  state  their 
case.  A  War  Production  Board  official  told 
him  he  believed  there  Is  enough  electrolytic 
m£inganese  produced  in  this  country  to  jaer- 
mit  a  dash  of  it  to  be  added  to  each  of  the 
new  nickels.  This  will  give  to  the  coin  the 
mfignetlc  quality  necessary  to  operate  the 
mfichlnes.  The  Treasury  is  now  working  on 
a  formula  "so  that  the  American  nickel." 
says  Mr  Dewet,  "may  continue  to  carry  on  Its 
constantly  Increasing  functions." 

There  seems  to  be  no  Government  plan  to 
call  in  existing  5-cent  pieces  as  rapidly  as 
the  new  ones  can  be  minted,  although  the 
6.1!)0.000  pounds  of  nickel  they  are  estimated 
to  contain  represents  about  1  week's  domestic 
output  of  the  metal  for  which  they  are 
named.  But,  thanks  in  goodly  measure  to  a, 
leading  financial  statesman,  the  new  5-cent 
pieces  of  lowly  commerce  will  continue  to 
evoke,  when  dropped  in  the  slot,  that  cheer- 
ful and  fruitful  clang  which  forecasts  prompt 
delivery  of  the  small  goods  by  which  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  enjoy  a  large 
portion  of  their  dally  existence. 


Aildntic    and    (h:\i    Coast    V,'Afrv.c\    and 
F^ipe   Lme 


EXTENSION  OF  I  F  !>:  '  ■  KS 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHiS 

(,•)■      •:    :i    ■?■-.:■. 
IN  THE  HOUSL  G)    i.Li'IvL^L.N  :  -. ":  :\  S.:-J 

Tuesday  June  16,  194. 

Ml.    VOORHIS    of    California.      Mr. 
Si)eaker,  because  it  bears  so  pointedly 
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upon  the  bill  which  the  H 
5ldrr   tomorrow.  I  a.  It  cor.  >        \ 
printed  in  the  Record  with  i 

the  followlnB  letlrr  from  Jo:;:i  L. 
and  hLs  article  appearing  in  the 
Journal  for  June: 

TtAWtMTATTflW  BCOKOMr. 

Mew  York  Cifjf    June  12 
CoMMTTTnr  oM  Rnirs  and  Hawx^u 

Vnitrc*   States  House  uf  Heprts,iita!tvts, 
Waihtngton.  D    C 

OCNTIKMCN     Of   »H    the   «h;i'"v    I 
that  tny  party  haa  ever  made  ,:     a 
in  th«"  history  of  th*  Nation    r    - 
efjuMi'fl  rffuKinn  to  lay  a  trip; 
lit  .        '      .  northern  Florldn  and 
air  i.      .   ,»•  llnr    MO  iriles  luttg 
view.  Trx     to  Saleni.   Ill      Even 
tanta  of  Salem  cannot  undrrniarrt 
line  nhould  b»'  built  frtim  Texu«  u>  t 

When   tie«t   winter  com«'«. 
LakM.  ai  wrtl  n»  ihi'  Nrw  Y'  ■  <    ;i 
are   rioaed    hy   ice    the  oi.  v    ^ 
fot'.n  from  Balem  to  Ni*    ';      <    * 
tank  car*  or  by  little  plpt-  unea  thai 
tran>p'Tt  •  mere  fraction  of  the  oi 
in  the  Eaa 

The  Oulf  waterway*  and  the  At 
al  watf  r»i»yk  ar-  ice-free  and  th<'y  coi 
tlon  all  winter  loan      When  any  oi 
8ali-m  It  will  *>*  ^  ^^^  mtlec  distant 
York 

The   utter   itupldity   of   the   thin 
pallinir 

With    the    s'  •?7  5O0  00O    th 

needed  by  a  «i!  »    nch  pipe  li: 

only  deliver  S 50  000  btirrels  a  day; 
rate  pipe  lines  of  the  sanne  sire.  1 
aide,  could  deliver  1  050  000  barrel* 
a   pipe   line   bSO  milra   long  will 
llne«.  euch  183 'j   milea  long 

Mayor  LaOuard'.a  has  told  the  t 
the   6.000.000  people  In  New  Ycrk 
beat   their  places  with  fuel  oil      T^e 
wtU  be  loat  to  the  Dtm.'cratlc  Party 
aists  Id  tbl.>  hcpeleasly  stupid  pipe 
rylrg  oil  up  Into  a  land  cX  ice  and 
necesjttirlly 

point  tbia  out  to  Ickes  and  the  i 
Time  u  tiw  importan:  elcmeut.     A 
l«la  in  th»  air  It  will  be  too  late. 
City  win  ceaae  to  be  Democrntic 
Toura  truly. 

John  L   B  or 

AiiOCMtf 
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I  From  the  June  Marine  J     .: 

AM    OBVlOrS    M1ST\K!; 

(By  John  L.  Bogert) 

It  waa  flrat -column  front-page  [news  on 
June  11.  that  a  MO-mile  pipe  line  of  14  inches" 
diameter,  from  Long'.  :    \  --    f        I 

had  been  appro\'ed  by  w    •   f  :    h  .  rd 

This  pipe  line  is  supposed  to  call  K  r  1^5  000 
tons  of  flnlahed  steel,  to  be  comjieted  to- 
gether with  Its  pumping  stations  wiibln  6 
months,  and  to  be  capubie  of  delivt- 1  ing  every 
day  350.000  barrels  of  oil.  Of  cou  se.  there 
will  have  to  be  11  pumping  statiom  at  least. 
fully  equipped  frr  •boosting  "  the  otj  through 
the  pipe 

To   reac;     N    <     Y     K    : :.;8  oil    will   have  to 
travel    about    3  300    miles     from    1  X)ngvlew 
For  example     the  pipe  line  will  be  550  miles 
long      At  Salem.  Dl  ,  the  oil  will  h  ive  to  l)e 


transferred  to  tank  cars  and  hai:' 
cai;c    310  miles  as  the  crow  fles 
mi  »'?   longer   by   rait      Chicac      > 
frcin    Buffalo   vtn   the   LaXe*     .:    : 


505  mr.e*  frcr 
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products  that  are  vital  necefsltles.  Tley  are 
gasoline,  crude,  and  residual  oils  The  last, 
known  as  "Bunlcer  C"  ell  is  the  Uquld  fuel 
burned  under  bcilers.  Ii  is  what  Is  left  after 
the  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  heavier  fractions 
have  beon  remcved.  The  rcflnerles  of  the 
East  natural'.y  »ant  only  the  crude,  but  the 
reflnerle«  of  Texaa  want  to  ship  only  the 
ga5Cllne  and  valuable  products  of  distlUatlcn. 
Accordingly  no  single  pipe  line  will  sufflce 
without  showin?  groes  favoritism  and  dis- 
crimination elth'-r  to  the  East  or  to  the  South^ 
For  you  can't  pump  gascllne  and  "Bunker  C  " 
cr  crude  through  the  same  pipe  line  slmul- 
t.ineously  So  ihls  MO-m!le  single  24-lnch 
pipe  lin?  will  be  a  mere  palliative  and  a  not 
Wry  good  one  at  that  At  $50,000  per  mile  it 
will  have  cost  Ii7,500  000  And  any  oil  sent 
by  that  route  MklU  cost  plenty  for  Its  trans- 
poruilou.  It  wU  have  to  be  Uanaabipped  at 
Salem,  at  Chlcnco,  and  at  Buffalo  It  will 
have  co>t  different  amounts  lor  movement, 
according  to  the  mean*  employ-'d 

From  Long  View.  Ttx  .  to  Salem.  Ill .  it 
should  move  at  a  coet  of  3  mills  per  ton-mile 
(the  cost  of  pimping »  From  Salem  to 
Chicago  a  unk-car  rate  which  ^ould  be  8 
mills  per  ton-mile,  to  yield  a  fau'  profit  to 
the  railroad  Then  at  Chicago  the  oil  must 
be  tmnsahlpped  Into  lake  tankers,  where  the 
low  rate  of  1  n-ill  per  ton-mile  Is  easily  ob- 
tainable At  Buffalo  a  Qnal  transshipment 
into  oil  barges  which.  If  large  enough,  can 
afford  to  charge  2  mills  per  ton-mile  So.  U 
you  are  good  at.  figures,  calculate  Just  what 
these  350  000  bf.rrels  of  oil  ought  to  cost  for 
transport.! tlon  fn  m  Texaa  to  New  York,  bear- 
ing m  mind  that  crude  oil  weighs  closely  8 
pounds  to  the  gallon  and  gasoline  6  2  pounds. 
And  every  baml  is  supposed  to  hold  42  gal- 
lons Shades  of  Victor  Herbert  and  Babes  In 
Toyland  I  doat  care  what  teacher  says.  I 
can't  do  this  sam. 

The  same  quantity  of  finished  steel,  the 
same  amount  of  money,  and  the  same  length 
of  24-lnch  pipe  might  have  been  used  to  far 
tjetter  advantiige  across  northern  Florida. 
The  distance,  as  the  crow  flies,  across  north- 
ern Florida,  is  157  5  miles  from  either  Fernan- 
dlna  or  Jacks<invllle  to  the  head  of  Apalachee 
Bay.  Into  which  debouches  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico Intracoaatal  Waterway. 

It  must  be  obvlotia  that  550  miles  of  a 
given  size  of  pipe  might  be  cut  Into  three 
sections  each  133>i  miles  long.  Also,  It  must 
be  obvious  that  these  three  sections  might  be 
laid  side  bv  side  and.  If  a  single  24-lnch  pipe 
c<mld  pass  360  000  barrels  of  oil  everv  24  hours. 
three  such  plp-iS  could  pass  1  060.(XK)  barrels 
every  34  hours  Furthermore,  liecause  the 
pumping  stations  for  the  three  separate  pipe 
lines  would  be  combined  under  one  roof,  the 
cost  of  the  boi^eter  pumps  would  be  mate- 
rlal'.v  redxiced  over  those  required  by  the 
single  pipe  line  of  the  same  size  but  three 
times  as  long. 

Now.  this  Is  a  perfectly  adequate  solution, 
because  one  of  these  24-lnch  pipe  lines  can 
be  always  passing  gasoline,  another  crude, 
and  yet  another  residual  oil.  Furthermore, 
all  the  oil  refiners  will  be  treated  alike, 
whether  up  North  on  the  Delaware  or  New 
York  Harbor,  or  down  South,  in  Texas.  Loui- 
siana. Oklahoma,  or  any  other  State  reached 
by  our  sheltered  waterways. 

If  the  550-mlle  single  pipe  line  of  24  inches 
could  be  laid  within  6  months,  the  three  24- 
lnch  pipe  Unea  with  but  four  pumping  sta- 
tions could  be  laid  in  even  less  time 

So  far  as  results  achieved  go  there  can  be 
no  comparison  between  the  advantages  of  the 
triple  pipe  line  across  northern  Florida  and 
the  single  pipe  line  from  Texas  to  Illinois. 

One  million  and  fifty  thousand  barrels  of 
?««.i!ine  und  fuel  oil  delivered  to  the  17  East- 

:l    Stales  by  the  time  snow  flies  will  be  a 
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perfectly  adequate  solution  of  the  problem. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  thou^nd  biirrels  of 
but  one  kind  of  oU  will  be  utterly  unsatis- 
factory. 

The  bottleneck  of  adequate  barges  and  tu?s 
on  the  Atlantic  coastal  waterway  can  all  be 
cured  long  before  the  6  months  needed  tor 
establishing  the  pipe  line  has  expired.  Wr.h 
the  removal  o*  the  Illegal,  obatructlng  bridge* 
serosa  tbe  Chicago  sanitary  and  ship  canal 
there  are  50.000  dead-weight  tons  of  Great 
Lakes  shipping  that  can  be  conunandeered: 
and.  of  course,  the  same  barges  which  are  now 
being  counted  en  to  bring  oil  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York  can  be  traiisierred  to  the  rout© 
from  Cumberland  Sound  to  Norfolk. 
'  On  AprU  18,  at  Corpus  Chrutl.  Tex,.  MiJ. 
Gen  Eugene  Reybold.  Chief  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army,  at  the  ceremonies  ln>M- 
drnl  to  the  opening  of  that  extension  of  the 
Gulf  Intracoaatal  Waterway,  told  the  Nation 
that  "If  all  the  oil  required  to  alleviate  the 
east-coMt  shortage  were  to  move  In  barges 
over  the  IntracoastrU  Waterway,  the  resulting 
traffic  would  be  well  within  the  waterways 
capacity." 

Of  course,  the  railroads  and  their  friends 
are  moving  heaven  and  earth  In  a  frantic 
effort  to  defeat  the  one  and  only  solution  of 
the  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  shortage  that  Is 
practical  and  inexpensive.  As  Mayor  La- 
Guardla  puts  It,  Manhattan  cannot  get  along 
with  heatless  days  next  winter,  even  If  it  puu 
a  crimp  In  the  railroads'  profits;  that  the 
Government  had  no  right  to  compel  6,000  000 
citizens  of  New  York  City,  who  are  dependent 
upon  oil  heating,  to  face  possible  pneumonia 
and  Influenza.  The  mayor  sUites  that  not 
more  th.an  15  percent  of  the  house-heating 
furnaces  now  equipped  to  burn  fuel  oil  could 
be  converted  to  use  coke  or  coal. 

This  fall  there  Is  going  to  be  a  general 
election  for  Congressmen  We  do  not  envy 
the  Congressmen  who  will  face  his  consilt- 
uents  with  no  record  of  having  fought  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  for  an  adequate  sclu- 
tlon  of  the  petroleum  shortage  m  the  17 
Eastern  States. 

Dr  Robert  E.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Petroleum  Economics  and  pri-si- 
dent  of  Pan  American  Petroleum  &  Trans- 
port Co..  states  that  the  east  coast  area  nor- 
mally consumes  1.600  000  barrels  of  petro- 
leum products  dally,  and  that  1,300.000  bar- 
rels of  that  Is  essential.  By  no  stretch  of 
the  Imagination  can  you  cure  an  essen.lal 
shortage  of  1.300.000  barrels  daily  by  any 
roundabout  long-distance  supply  of  350. X)0 
barrels.  We  have  ocenngoln;  tankers  In  port, 
ordered  to  remain  in  port  because  of  the  sub- 
marines outside,  and.  as  Dr.  Wilson*  points 
out.  over  90  percent  of  our  petroleum  prod- 
ucts have  heretofore  come  to  us  by  these 
same  oceangoing  tankers. 

We  have  demonstrated  how  It  Is  possible 
to  get  over  1,000.000  barrels  of  petroleum 
products  dally  with  the  same  expenditure 
that  It  Is  proposed  to  devote  to  a  pipe  line 
In  the  Interior,  where  there  is  not  now.  and 
never  has  been  any  petroleum-products  short- 
age. If  such  a  diversion  of  the  resources  of 
the  Nation  Is  not  a  ghastly  mistake,  we  dont 
know  one  when  we  see  It. 

The  Gulf  and  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Water- 
ways are  Ice  free.  The  Great  Lakes  and  the 
New  York  Barge  Canal  are  closed  for  the 
winter  months.  Yet  it  Is  the  winter  months 
when  the  need  for  fuel  oil  Is  acute.  Fancy, 
then,  the  absurdity  of  turning  one's  back  on 
an  Ice-free  route  for  the  pipe  line  and  run- 
ning It  500  miles  up  north,  where  all  through 
the  winter  the  only  way  petroleum  products 
can  reach  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  1j  by 
tank  car  or  additional  pipe  lines.  Also  bear 
m  mind  that  at  present  there  is  no  pipe  line 
larg'jr  than  16  Inches,  and  a  16-inch  pipe  line 
has  less  than  half  the  caftaclty  of  a  24-lncb. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  DWLESANDRO,  JR. 

OF    M.\RYi,.V.ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  June  16.  1942 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  includo  UuToin  six  cards  with 
some  very  effective  ideas  that  were 
brought  to  my  attention  relative  to  the 
present  conditions: 
No,  I. 

WE  CAN  LOSI  THE  WAR 

Wars  have  been  lost  by  complacency,  politi- 
cal bickering,  ovcrconfldence. 
The  Nation "8  business  is  t<i  win  the  war. 
Philip  Baro. 
George  Boas. 
Harold  F    Cherniss. 
William  D  Lilly. 
411  Mercantile  Building,  Bolfimore,  Md. 
FEtRUAKt   21.    1942. 

No.  2. 

civilization  today  depends  on  production  by 

AMERICA 

Production  depends  on  cooperation  be- 
tween labor  and  management. 

Cooperation  can  only  be  obtained  by  giving 
as  well  as  demanding  tolerance. 

The  Nation  s  business  is  to  win  the  war. 
Philip  Bard. 
George  Boas. 
Harold  F    Cherniss, 
William  D  Lilly. 
411  Mercantile  Building,  Baltimore.  Md. 
M.^RCH  2.  1942. 

No.  3. 

Business  as  usual— pleasure  as  usual- 
comforts  as  usual— social  gains  as  usual — 
politics  as  usual.  In  other  words,  how  can  I 
get  mine? 

So  live  that  you  can  look  MacArthur  In  the 
face. 

The  Nation  B  business  Is  to  win  the  war. 

Its  pleaMire  must  be  In  sacrifice.  Us  comfort 

In  a  Job'w'ell  done.  Its  social  gain  m  victory. 

What's    good    for    the    country    Is    good 

politics. 

Philip  Bard. 
George  Boas, 
Harold  F    Cherniss. 
William  D  Lilly, 
Room      411.     Mercantile     Building, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

No  4. 

let's  have  full  mobilization   now 

Donald  Nelson  says  that  America  Is  still 
working  half-time. 

That  way  lies  certain  slavery. 
We  have  drafted  men  to  flght  for  us,  let's 
draft  ourselves  and  our  machines  to  furnish 
them  the  means  of  fighting. 

Let  the  President   know   that  we  want  a 
full-time  assignment  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  machine  in  America. 
The  Nation's  business  Is  to  win  the  war. 
Philip  Bard, 
George  Boas. 
Harold  F    Cherniss, 
William  D  Lilly, 
-;;;   Mk  cantHe  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
March  12,  1942. 


No   5. 

PITBLIC  ENEMIES  NO.   1 

V^ar    profiteers — who    see    In    this    war    a 
chance    for    extra    dividends,    bonuses,    sky- 
rocket profits,  skyrocket  waives. 
Do  they  want  to  be  paid  in  marks? 
The  Nations  business  is  to  win  the  war. 
Philip  Bard. 
George  Bo.\s, 
Harold  F    Cherniss, 
William  D  Lilly, 
Koom      411.     Mercantile     Building, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

No    6. 

BRAIN   WORK— HARD  WORK— TIAMWORK 

But  we'll  only  win  by  teamwork. 
Join  the  all-Amerlcnn  team.    It   will  not 
only  win  the  war,  but  win   the  peace  and 
keep  It  won. 
The  Nation's  business  Is  to  win  the  war. 
Philip  Baro, 
George  Boas. 
Haroid  F    Chfrniss, 
William  D  Iiliy. 
Room     411.     Mercantile     Building, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

i:(  N  nimkh  ?.  lberhartlr 

f     PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1942 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der lec.ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  follcwing  article  by 
Richard  H.  Heindel,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania : 

the  defense  or  American  influence 
(By  Richard  H.  Heindel,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

"History  will  show  the  discovery  of  America 
to  have  been  Utile  less  than  a  calamity." 
This  from  Ferrcro.  the  Italian  historian,  partly 
because  It  U?  nonsense,  partly  because  It  Is 
brutal,  suggests,  even  by  Its  mistaken  nega- 
tivism, that  the  United  States  from  its  origin 
to  this  very  minute  has  Influenced  the  course 
of  world  history. 

With  insatiable  curiosity,  the  United  States 
has  gathered  unto  itself  the  experience  of  the 
whole  world  and  Is  consolidating  and  adding 
to  that  experience  as  a  civilizing  and  cultural 
force.  It  Is  necessary  for  us  and  other  nations 
to  realize  the  role  played  by  the  United  Stat?s 
In  world  life  and  opinion,  and  for  us  to  act 
so  that  the  contributions  and  International 
position  whic'i  are  worthy  of  a  greater  Amer- 
ica are  secured. 

A  certain  blindness  and  national  self-satis- 
faction have  charmed  us  into  unconcern  In 
this  matter,  o-  our  own  process  of  assimila- 
tion, rapid  grc  vth.  and  assumed  adolescence 
have  made  us  interested  only  superficially  In 
what  we  mean  to  the  rest  of  the  world— unless 
we  overrate  the  national  Itch,  which, Emerson 
abhorred,  to  know  what  foreign  celebrities 
think  about  us. 

A  bioad  summary,  not  proof,  of  a  few  claims 
made  for  the  repiercussions  of  the  New  World, 
of  which  we  are  the  most  vigorous  part.  Is 
Instructive.  From  its  discovery  some  histo- 
rians date  what  1.  called  .^lodcrn  times.  It 
upset  the  European  balance'-more  than  once, 
changed  the  trade  routes,  and  put  England 


on  the  main  sea  road  Men  thought  about  the 
New  World  rather  than  the  "other  world  "  It 
stimulated  humanitarianism  beyond  mere  na- 
tional or  confessional  Interest,  toleration, 
scientific  curiosity,  and  cosmopolitanism.  It 
put  into  being  forces  which  shattered  medie- 
val lorms  of  politics,  economics.  Industry,  and 
society.  It  acted  as  a  safety  valve  for  Europe'a 
restless  and  disillusioned  masses.  Some  per- 
sons would  even  say  It  laid  the  basis  for  Euro- 
pean power  and  wealth. 

Tlius  the  influence  has  been  more  than  the 
flowers  such  as  the  dog-tooth  violet,  or  shrubs, 
or  trees  such  as  the  balm-of-Gilead  fir  which 
improved  the  Old  World  garden  art  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  tobacco,  or  the  Irish 
poUito.  or  Addison's  quip,  "We  repair  our 
bodes  by  the  drugs  from  Amerlcfc" 

But  speaking  solely  of  the  corporate  life  ot 
the  United  Statses.  what  has  been  the  nature 
of  cur  Influence?  It  has  been  good,  bad,  and 
Ind  fferent.  It  ha*  been  diverge,  as  is  our  na- 
tional life,  m  all  fields  from  diplomacy  to 
missionaries,  from  denti.stry  to  movies 

At  ceitaln  periods  we  were  revolutionary 
and  foreigners  regarded  Americans  as  a  sort 
of  flfth  column  against  caste  and  privilege. 
Karl  Marx  declared:  "•  •  *  In  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence sounded  the  tocsin  for  the  Euro- 
pean middle  class  •  •  •  In  the  nlneteenih 
century  the  American  Civil  War  sounded  It 
for  the  European  working  clasj.  "  We  can 
bring  Marx's  observation  of  1867  partly  up  to 
date  by  quoting  Hitler's  Mein  Kampl  He 
had  not  forgotten  the  World  War.  in  which 
An.erlcan  participation  enabled  the  victors  to 
dictate  a  peace;  consequently  he  concluded 
that  England  differed  from  any  other  stale  in 
Europe  If  only  because  of  her  linguistic  and 
cultural  communion  with  us 

Having  preserved  a  more  ancient  dress,  the 
envoys  of  the  American  colonies  took  with 
them  to  Paris  during  and  after  the  American 
Revolution  vhat  came  to  be  the  nluetfcnth 
century  top  hat  This  headgear,  cut  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Americans,  had  become 
fashionable  among  Luropran  liberals.  This 
bourgeois  headgear  fluctu  Ued  as  a  symbol  of 
ultrarevolutionariness.  then  ultrarespecta- 
blMty  In  the  same  way  our  national  in- 
fluence has  run  the  gamut  of  effect*  and 
qualities  Perhaps  new.  since  we  are  the  only 
nation  which  bus  escaped  a  serious  revolution 
In  the  last  75  years,  we  are  In  the  best  and 
most  correct  sense  of  the  word  a  truly  c<in- 
Ecrvatlve  Nation  This  conditions  our  Influ- 
ence and  the  techniques  for  defending  it 

Turner  gave  a  clue  to  American  history  by 
hl.i  "frontier  thesis  "  whereby  the  Influence  of 
the  frontier  on  American  life  was  elevated 
to  a  strong  position.  He  and  his  followers 
did  not  care  to  exaqaine  the  extension  of  this 
Interpretation  to  include  the  United  Stales 
as  a  frontier  of  Europe,  thus  missing  a  lertlle 
exorcise  of  historical  Interpretation  A  Euro- 
pean analyst  described  the  dissolving  force 
of  the  American  idea  of  progress — quantity 
over  quality — as  one  of  the  few  Ideas  to  sink 
Into  the  European  masses  In  the  last  50  years. 
Tills  is  a  customary  definition  fcr  what  we 
would  prefer  to  call  the  internationalizing 
of  freedom  and  comfort. 

Nor  do  we  know  fully  what  those  10,000,- 
000 — about  one-quarter  of  the  total — of  emi- 
grants took  With  them  when  they  returned  to 
Eu.'ope  after  a  sojourn  here.  Nor  is  there  any 
dcubt  about  the  strength  and  variety  of 
American  influence  on  all  continents  The 
enactment  of  a  high  tariff  did  not  end  in  the 
champagne  parties  ^.t  a  victorious  lobby— It 
altered  the  dally  life  of  remote  European  and 
Asiatic  villages.  Communist  Russia  wished 
to  establish  American  conditions  Only  with 
the  diverting  advent  of  Hitler  did  the  Amer- 
ican influence  on  Germany,  as  noticeable  in 
the  rationalization  of  Industry  and  the  like. 
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Uke   •  »econdary   position      : 
peril  ■   haa   be^n    m  chief   cau" 
toward  the  federation  of  Eurcp*. 
1903.  or  with  Briand  s  plan   in    1>-' 
dJmly   with  Hitlerg  diabolica; 

What  are  the  factor*  InfJuer.^.    .; 
of  American  influence?     There  are 
nrat  cf  till  the  absence  of  a  perspec^ 
eiicugh  to  comprehend  the  duties  a 
ttons  impoaed  by  the  fact  th:i*    ' 
thinks   or   doea   can    have   Ir.' 
niflcance      In  a  small  way  thi»  pr^ 
of  our  mind  1«  llliutrated  by  a  har* 
Judjonent  on  all  of  our  expatriate! 
we  can  never  understand  w^v  « 
opponunitlea   in    the    United 
would    make    his    career    abrortti 
patrtates  include  more  than  the  tl 
Ing  heire»5«.  or  the  robber-baron 
▼icea    which    are    International. 
faulty  channels  of  communication* 
tacie    with    foreign    nations:     thro 
guided  charity,  unrepreaentatlve 
ababby  movies 

But    now    the   drive   of   opposinf 
phies.  of  a  differtnt  concept   of  ci 
hMA   become   a    new    threat    as   an 
total  war     America  has  faced  an' 
drivea  before — as  reflected  in  the 
_tlon  literature  In  Evirope  In  the 
century     In    EurDpean   propaganda 
America  before  Hitler,  from  cur 
we  were  spreading  unpleasant  idea^ 
tral    countries    In    1917   18       Thia 
new  only  in  the  sense  th.Tt  the  drl 
Intense,  more  subtle,  and  geared 
term  nierhanism 

TTie   means   for    defending   oxir 
even  apart  from  war.  have  changec 
lince   1940.  and   we  must   be   fully 
the   thrtaU   H  ou:    Influence  and 
ptinents  of  our  prestige,  as  well 
atX'Ut  the  means  of  getting  the 
American  life  before  the  world 
There  will  be   agreement   no 
the    destructive    power    of 
fifth  ctJlumns      But  propagand.i. 
r«tl<'t;al    Influence,   to   bf  const 
t-    •  ve  must   l>e  based  on  p 
\  >    js.    in    bU5ine8*.    politic^ 
The  Statue  of  Lllierty  will  rt-miiu 
to  the  world,  lighted   up  not  by 
or  synthetic  patriotism  but  by  a 
combustion  of  freedom  and  achiev 
was    no    California    boi-ster     who 
-Westward    the    ccurae    of   e;: 
way."     To  the  national  eflor- 
~tn  this  war  must  be  added  tiie   u 
constructive    gooQ    will,    and 
the  pence,  and  a  high  degree  of 
cultural  achievement. 
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Correcting  the  Record 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEO|GH 

I.N     ".  f'.F    iiO'    -£    i^'t-     lib-:  I.  rr-r.'^ 

Tu'sday   J:.--'    '.■ 
Mr.    K?(x;h       Mr     ?■■ 


leave  to  exi-end  •„  :-:•  v  k  ; 
ORD,  T  in''!ud-^  ':.•■  i  ''  -  -■•4 
ceiv;- .  ;, .  :r:-   :;    :;i  :;:^'  H   :.   .  t 

Fllzgfrd.d.  p:^'M-!:--y  ro-',r.-\     . 
r'^i-^'V  i-(ur:  cf  K.::i;>  C   '.;::'y 

.  >  t 

<iisti:.ii\..^l'-.'.    and    v-;."    N!-rr^ 
House  I  •    H'  p:-  vt  r:\itives. 
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pendix of  the  Record  on  page  A 1796  in 
the  form  of  an  open  letter  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
When  I  read  the  open  letter,  I  was  of  the 
impression  that  factually  it  was  incor- 
rect with  respect  to  Judge  Fitzgerald, 
and  I  have  verified  that,  as  indicated  in 
the  attached  letter. 

CocTNTT  Court.  Kings  Cocntt, 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  June  4.  1942. 
Hon.  EUGENT  J    Kecxih. 

House  of  Kepresentatites. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dixa  Genk:  Your  favor  of  the  26th  ultimo 
enclosing  pag«-  A1796  of  the  Congressional 
RxcoRO  Appendix  Is  at  hand. 

In  that  i66ue  In  the  extension  of  remarks 
of  Hon.  Edwin  C  Johnson,  of  Colorado.  It  is 
stated  to  be  an  open  letter  to  the  President 
from  James  Cannon.  Jr..  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional legislative  committee  of  the  Anti-Sa- 
loon League  of  America  In  that  letter  Mr. 
Cannon  states  that  in  April  1917.  after  the 
in  roducticn  of  the  Selective  Draft  Act.  the 
committee  of  which  l?e  was  chairman  went 
before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
of  which  Congressman  Fitzgerald,  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  and  a  friend  of  the  liquor  trafQc, 
was  chau-man  He  states  that  a  request  was 
made  that  certain  provisions  be  inserted  In 
the  Selective  Draft  Act  "to  create  zones 
around  the  camps  and  forts  and  to  declare 
cities  out  of  b-ounds.  as  a  protection  from  the 
vice  traffic  "  The  committee  refused  to  in- 
sert the  provbions  requested  In  the  Selective 
Draft  Act  and  Congressmen  Fitzgerald  and 
Kahn  made  a  public  statement  that  the  leg- 
Ij-laticns  which  our  committee  requested  was 
an  Insult  to  young  American  manhood 

Knowing  the  reputation  of  Mr  Cannon,  1 
am  not  surprised  at  his  audacious,  gratuitous, 
and  malicious  reference  to  me.  He  as  well  as 
other  well-informed  persons  know  that  I  was 
not  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  during  my  19  years'  service  in  the 
House  and  that  I  was  not  even  a  member  of 
the  committee  In  1917  I  v  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  matter  to  which  Mr. 
Canncn  refers.  So  far  as  I  can  recall.  1  never 
met  Mr  Cannon  In  my  life.  Ordin.inly  I 
would  not  pay  attention  to  any  statement  by 
a  man  of  his  reputation  referring  to  me,  and 
I  do  so  only  to  keep  the  records  straight  and 
to  prevent  those  not  familiar  with  the  events 
of  1917  from  being  misled  Moreover,  may  I 
add  that  I  am  not  and  never  was  a  member  of 
Tammany  Hall,  nor  was  I  a  friend  "of  the  liq- 
uor trafBc  '■  By  that,  however.  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  was  a  prohibitionist  or  in  favor  of 
national  prohibition. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Jriis  J   FrricEaAU). 
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HON.  JOE  HENDRICK:? 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  16.  1942 
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i::CK  Mr  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  bill  'li  I'  "-  n  to  provide 
fr  a  r:np  ':r"  nr.  uai^r  canal  across 
•;■«  ?■..  e  :  F  :.:!  will  be  brought  on 
the  floor  for  discutsicn. 

There  is  a  certain  confusion  in   the 
public  mind  as  regards  the  fuel  and  gaso- 
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line  relief  which  may  be  expected  from  a 
pip>e  line  alone. 

Certainly  pipe  lines  should  be  con- 
structed without  further  delay,  bu:  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  they  will  rver 
bring  adequate  relief.  This  is  as  tru?  of 
the  recently  authorized  24-inch  line  f:om 
Longview.  Tex.,  to  Salem.  111.,  as  It  is  of 
the  8-inch  line  authorized  across  Florida. 
For  many  months  they  will  not  bring 
any  substantial  relief.  We  must  face  the 
hard  fact  that  adequate  rehef  of  the  situ- 
ation must  await  water  transport  of  pe- 
troleum and  other  commodities,  and  Ihat 
such  is  not  attainable  until  the  latter 
part  of  next  summer. 

The  barge  canal  across  Florida  to  con- 
nect the  two  intracoastal  canals  must 
be  built.  Otherwise  we  must  continue  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  to  carry  on  under 
conditions  in  the  East  which  will  pos- 
sibly indefinitely  prolong  the  struggle. 

We  need  in  the  Atlantic  area,  and  .shall 
continue  to  need,  upward  of  600,000  bar- 
rels of  petroleum  deliveries  daily,  which 
t.ie  Director  of  Defense  Transportation 
lays  the  railroads  cannot  transport. 
Equally  important,  we  need  millions  of 
tons  of  sultur.  salt.  pulp,  grain,  ore.  and 
so  forth,  above  and  beyond  the  possible 
capacity  of^e  railroads. 

We  must  either  defeat  the  submarine 
and  replace  our  coastal  shipping  or  we 
must  build  this  connecting  inland  chan- 
nel. There  is  no  other  choice.  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  in  the  minds  of  any- 
one a  doubt  as  to  which  of  these  tasks  is 
the  least  costly,  in  life,  in  money.  In  prop- 
erty, in  time,  or  in  drain  on  our  war 
effort. 

There  is  no  possibility,  by  any  means 
whatever,  of  avoiding  fuel  and  gasoline 
shortages  in  the  East  this  cuming  win- 
ter. That  is  an  inescapable  fact.  By 
diligent  effort  in  the  construction  of  this 
canal  we  can  provide  substantially  com- 
plete relief  by  the  following  winter. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  stopgap,  to  furnish  an 
Important  though  minor  measure  of  re- 
lief, we  should  proceed  also  with  the  pipe- 
line construction.  But  let  no  one  de- 
ceive himself.  This  alone  cannot  be 
even  a  fairly  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  on  the  Mansfield  bill 
states: 

The  barge  channel  connection  across 
Florida  is  the  only  proposal  that  will  be  ca- 
pable of  supplying  all  the  oil  and  gasoline 
needs  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  in  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  hundreds  of  barges  and  tugs  for 
inland  water  transport  insures  adequate 
floating  equipment  for  the  proposed  route 
by  the  time  the  cross-Florida  channel  is 
completed.  These  barges  are  capable  of 
carrying  both  dry  cargo  and  petroleum. 

The  comparative  service  of  the  largest 
possible  pipe  line  and  the  barge  channel 
across  Florida  is  well  shown  by  the  ac- 
companying schedule.  It  should  be 
noted  that  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
month  after  beginning  rf  '-'instruction, 
petroleum  at  the  rate  c:  4'  7  \:iO  barrels 
daily  and  dry  cargo  at  the  rate  of  165.000 
net  tons  daily  could  be  transported  from 
Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  area  to  the  Philadel- 
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phla  area.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  land- 
ing each  day  at  Philadelphia  of  6  large- 
size  tank  steamships  and  20  average-size 
cargo  ocean  ships.  To  maintain  this 
schedule  by  ocean  routes  would  require 
a  fleet  of  at  least  260  ships.  The  release 
of  this  large  number  of  vessels  for  over- 
seas service  might  well  turn  the  scales 
of  war. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  has  now  rec- 
ommended a  barge  canal,  with  locks, 
across  Florida,  and  this  is  the  only  means 
of  getting  the  necessary  petroleum  and 

CoTislruction   and   delivery  schedule   via   Gu 
Texas  to  Philadelphia  area 


other  raw  materials  from  the  C:  .'.  *.t- 
lantic  States  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard. 
I  can  see  no  value  in  this  bill  whatever 
if  only  the  pipe  line  Is  included.  The 
barge  canal  is  needed.  It  is  the  only 
means  of  transportation  which  will  guar- 
antee the  necessary  petroleum  to  the 
Eastern  States,  and  I  shall  oppose  any 
move  to  strike  the  canal  from  the  bill.  I 
trust  that  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
give  this  matter  their  most  careful  con- 
sideration and  that  they  will  vote  favor- 
ably upon  the  bill. 

If  and  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Watertcay  from 
Potential  daily  deliveries 
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»  Equivalent  number  of  avcrapc-sizc  occan-poinc  ships  amvinp  daily. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E  HOOK 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1942 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
Illustrated  Gazette,  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa: 

United  States  Chihopractic  Corps  Formed 
FOR  Special  Service  WriH  Army — Soldiers' 
Need  for  Modern  Health  Service  Apparent 

If  the  patriotic  zeal  and  action  of  the 
chiropractic  profession  Is  any  criterion.  Di- 
rector Dwight  F.  Davis  will  have  to  put  up 
standing  room  only  signs  in  the  Munitions 
Building  the  day  he  opens  his  door  to  volun- 
teers for  the  brand  new  Army  Specialists 
Corps 

Even  now  a  committee  is  Ijelng  formed  to 
present  to  t5e  former  Secretary  of  War  the 
credentials  of  a  Chiropractic  Corps  organized 
by  Col.  Frank  O.  Logic,  of  Iron  Mountain, 
Mich  The  corps  will  consist  of  licensed 
practitioners  under  45  years  of  age  who  are 
physically  fit  for  active  duty  with  the  Army. 

The  prospect  of  the  Chiropractic  Corps' 
acceptance  by  Director  Davis  is  especially 
good  at  this  time  for  the  rigors  of  mechanized 


warfare  have  illuminated  many  Instances  In 
which  medical  treatment  was  ineffective. 

The  Federal  Government  has  proven  thus 
far  that  it  is  willing  to  provide  Its  troops 
with  the  best  In  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
arms,  but  whether  It  is  able  to  close  Its  cars 
to  medical  politicians  and  offer  a  complete 
health  service  to  Its  fighters  depends  upon  its 
reaction  to  the  Chiropractic  Corps  plan 

The  health  and  efficiency  of  26,000.000 
American  citizens  has  been  Increased  by 
chiropractic  but  if  the  Government  needs 
further  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  modern 
manipulative  science  It  can  get  It  from  sev- 
eral high-ranking  Army  and  Navy  officers 
who  are  regular  visitors  to  chiropractic  physi- 
cians. 

The  Government  also  would  do  well  to  re- 
view numerous  cases  of  shell -shocked  and 
otherwise  disabled  World  War  No.  1  veterans 
who  gave  up  treatment  at  veterans'  hospitals 
and  later  were  completely  cured  and  rehabili- 
tated through  chircpractlc. 

One  of  the  latter  cases  was  cited  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Illustrated  Gazette  It  told  of  a 
shell-shocked  war  vet  who  returned  from 
overseas,  a  shell  of  a  man,  and  his  rapid 
decline  in  health  to  the  point  of  death,  which 
medical  doctors  predicted  as  a  matter  of 
months.  One  chiropractic  treatment  by  Dr. 
Pat  Sproviero.  of  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  and  the 
vet  perked  up  Several  more,  and  he  was  on 
his  way  back  to  health  and  a  normal  Hie. 
That  same  veteran  is  ready  to  answer  the  call 
to  the  colors  again,  and  he  avers  that  he 
now  is  In  much  better  shape  than  the  first 
time  he  Joined  up. 

The  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate corps  for  chiropractic  physicians  stems 
from  the  many  reports  from  training  camps 


describing  the  treatment  of  enlisted  chiro- 
practors at  the  hands  of  medical  ofBcers  as 
objectionable. 

As  early  as  last  fall  Colonel  Logic  wrote  the 
President  urging  that  the  Government  take 
advantage  of  the  service  of  the  Internatlo.al 
Chiropractic  ex -Servicemen's  League  in  the 
national  emergency.  An  excerpt  from  his 
letter   reads: 

"Those  of  us  who  served  In  the  armed 
forces  during  the  last  World  War  know  what 
chiropractic  can  do  for  the  men  In  serv- 
ice •  •  •  how  often  servicemen  are  af- 
flicted with  spinal,  sacroiliac,  neuritis,  and 
foot  trouble  which  can  be  easily  corrected  by 
chiropractic." 

The  operation  of  Jeeps,  tanks,  motorcycles, 
and  armored  cars  In  pre-war  training  maneu- 
vers last  fall  resulted  In  the  hospitalization 
of  scores  of  our  soldiers.  Parachutists  and 
pilots  also  developed  stiff  necks,  backaches, 
and  various  and  sundry  other  aUments  from 
their  splne-Jarrlng  activities. 

Upon  hearing  of  the  numerous  casualties 
stemming  from  maneuvers,  a  southern  chiro- 
practor lamented:  "The  ailments  of  most  of 
our  boys  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  spine. 
Subluxated  vertebrae  are  compressing  nerve 
trunks,  shutting  off  nerve  energy  necessary 
for  the  best  function  of  organs,  muscles,  and 
tissues  Too  bad  these  men  are  forced  to  soak 
up  medicines  and  swallow  pills  fur  days  and 
sometimes  weeks  when  a  chiropractic  adjust- 
ment would  put  them  back  on  duty  in  a  few 
hours." 

Several  newspaper  and  magazine  editorials 
have  also  attacked  the  medical  monopoly  of 
health  service  In  the  armed  forces  In  a  full- 
page  editorial  in  Liberty  magazine,  Bernarr 
McFadden  wrote: 

"The  death  rate  among  the  soldier  boys  suf- 
fering from  pneumonia  (1918)  was  34 '4  per- 
cent. They  were  treated  In  accordance  with 
the  allopathic  measures  advocated  by  the 
medical  system  that  controlled  the  healing 
art  in  this  country.  Chiropractors  •  •  • 
excluded  from  army  camps  clam  a  mortality 
rate  In  the  treatment  of  Influenza  of  about 
2.1  percent." 

Chiropractors  cite  that  In  the  last  6  years, 
out  of  4.193  cases  of  Influenza,  4.104  ca»es  re- 
covered. In  lobar  pneumonia,  of  364  cases 
reported.  322  recovered.  This  Is  a  recovery 
ra'e  of  91  2  percent 

McFadden  makes  the  startling  announce- 
ment that  if  chiropractic  and  osteopathy  had 
been  universally  used  during  the  "flu"  epi- 
demic of  1918  In  the  United  SUtes,  at  least 
450.000  lives  would  have  been  saved. 

^'Nothing  should  be  too  good  for  our  boy« 
who  are  training  for  war,"  McFadden  con- 
tinued "So-called  serum  protection  from 
disease  is  not  compulsory  In  the  British  Army. 
and  our  boys  should  also  have  the  privilege 
of  rejecting  this  pus-poisoning  procedure." 
The  Chiropractic  Corps  Is  ready  for  service. 


Fi'^t  Ih^tr.ct  nt  Mississippi  Scene  vi  1*^0 
Grcatf-st  Events  m  H.stcrv  0)  E'ei,  triC 
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EXTENSION  OF    isLMAI^KS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E,  RANKIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA I  i  \  1  - 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1942 

Mr.    RANKIN    of    Mississippi.      Mr. 
Speaker,    Members    of    Congress,    and 
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oih.rs  throughout  the  country  ;  .•"  rrrd- 
Ited  me  with  being  one  of  th  fathers. 
or  ong.nal  sponsors,  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Auihonty.  and  also  of  n  ral  elec- 
trification. I  do  not  deny  the  soft  im- 
peachments"; I  have  occupied  he  same 
pOBition  In  the  House  with  reft  rence  to 
the  creation  and  developmen  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  thai  Senator 
NoRRis.  of  Nebraska,  has  in  th  ■  Senate. 
I  was  co-author  with  him  cf  the  bill 
creating  the  Tennestte  Valley  il^uihority, 
and  I  have  led  the  fight  for  rur;  1  electri- 
flcaticn  here  in  the  Hous-  I  :i  proud 
of  that  rnrord;  I  have  done  ii.y  oest.  and 
I  am  delighted  with  the  results. 

The  T.  V  A.  began  the  operation  of  its 
power  dLstribution  program  in  ny  home 
town  of  Tupelo.  Mis.^.  It  has  been  a 
glorious  success.  If  that  poluy.  eslab- 
ILshed  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
could  be  extended  to  the  whole  country,  it 
would  be  the  greatest  economi  r  ble'^sing 
that  ha>  ever  come  to  the  ma.^^es  of  the 
American  people — and  espccia  ly  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation. 

I  also  call  auention  to  the  fact  that 
the  rural  electrification  propran  was  be- 
gun in  the  di.stnct  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  I  organized  cooperative  pow- 
er associations  in  every  coun  y  in  the 
district  and  got  thorn  started  to  building 
rur.il  power  lines,  with  the  htlp  of  the 
T.  V.  A.,  more  than  a  year  lefore  tl.e 
P  '  ritttrification  Administialion  wa:s 
(  .      Tilt  Rural  Electnficition  Ad- 

ministratioO  adopted  the  pro?  ram  that 
we  had  put  into  opcratior;  down  there, 
and  It  ha-  extended  rural  eltc  ric  power 
lines  to  more  th.in  l.COO.OOO  faim  homes. 
If  present  restrictions  are  removed,  the 
R.  E.  A  will  extend  this  servi  re  to  mil- 
'ions  more  in  the  next  few  t'ears.  In 
fact,  we  will  electrify  every  firm  home 
In  America  at  rates  the  f arme  's  can  af- 
ford to  pay 

Under  pt  rmlssion  granted  ne  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  insert  tht  following 
excerpts  f-rcm  the  remarks  of  ll:)n.  David 
E  Lilienthal.  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  T-^nnessee  >  alley  Au- 
thority, at  Tupelo  M;--;  (^-^  P-lday.  April 
24.  1942: 

Tlie  St»t«  of  Mississippi  has  hci  ii  the  scene 
of  probably  the  two  moet  unpuriant  events 
In  the  entu-e  history  cf  the  Tenm^iee  Valley 
Au'horlty  p<3wer  development  I  refer,  first. 
to  the  enuy  of  the  city  of  Tup*  lo  into  the 
first  contract  for  Tennessee  Val'.ty  Authority 
power  In  November  1933.  and.  se  end  to  the 
formation  of  the  Alcvirn  Cuuiity  Electr.c 
Memk>er&hlp  AssoclaUon  in  Jr.r,-  1934 

That  contract  with  Tupe;  -hot  heard 

rourd  the  country.  If  not  maeed  the  world 
It  came  at  a  tima  when  a  50-pei  cent  reduc- 
tion in  rates,  provided  by  thi  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  contract,  was  sroffed  at  by 
all  the  "experts  ■  as  fooUiardy  and  a  short  road 
to  bankruptcy  Those  w*"-*-  HtfVuJt  times. 
Tennevee  Valley  Authorit  «  irrounoed 

by  hostility  and  skepticism  f.r..  aere  m  the 
Talley  The  Tennessee  Valley  Aithortty  pro- 
gram might  h.ive  been  held  up  for  years.  It 
might  even  have  happened  that  the  piUate 
companies  would  have  won  th?:r  &^ht  to 
have  the  power  turned  over  tc  them,  had 
Tupelo  not  shown  the  foreslgl  t  and  con- 
fidence It  did  back  in  193;' 

.;ht   of   the 

[i.     'Aas  the 
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Cotinty  Association.     For  years  It  was  always 
accepted  as  gospel  that  a  farmers'  cooperative 
could  not  run  an  electricity  system,  and  that 
electric  service   to   the  farmars.  except  in   a 
very  limited  way.  couldn't  be  made  to  pay  its 
way.     Alcorn  County  and  its  fine  membership 
and  directors  showed  the  world  that  It  could. 
And  so  a  Mississippi  county  and  Its  farm- 
ers and  townspeople  can  tiike  the  credit  for 
the  t)eglnnlng  of  farm  electrification  in  the 
United  Stales  on  a  national  scale,  for  It  was 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  experience 
with  the  people  In  Alcorn  and  other  nearby 
counties  that  was  responsible  for  the  crea- 
tion, some  2  years  later,  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification   Administration    to   carry    to    the 
country  as  a  whole  what  the  folks  In  yoiir 
Mississippi  communities  did  her?,  and  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  has  been  doing 
a  big  Job  carrying  on  that  work  In  almost 
every    State      Misslsslpplans    can    remember 
with  pride:  The  Nation-wide  electrification  of 
farms  by  means  of  cooperatives  began  right 
here  In  this  State 

Mississippi  has  contributed  others  "firsts" 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  program. 
The  first  community  to  pay  off  Its  entire 
eVctrif-systrin  indebtednass  was  the  Alcorn 
County  Eiectr.c  Mi  mbership  Association,  after 
only  5  yeurs  of  operation,  and  the  tAO  first 
contractors  for  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
power  to  reduCe  their  rates  below  the  Ten- 
nts.>iee  Valley  Authority  yardstick  rates  were 
bo-h  in  Mififeissippl— Tupelo  and  Alcorn 
Counties. 

Pointing  out  the  critical  importance  df 
electric  power  as  "the  lifeblood  of  war 
production,"  Mr  Lilienthal  declared  that 
the  vast  T.  V.  A.  public  power  sy.^tem— 
a  partaer.ship  between  national  and  local 
Kovernments  and  cooperatives — is  a 
source  of  the  strength  needed  for  ulti- 
mate victory.  The  experience  of  Missis- 
sippi towns  and  cooperatives,  he  said, 
were  examples  of  the  strength  which 
has  been  built  up  in  local  communi- 
ties through  their  home-owned  power 
sv'stems. 

Here  In  Tupelo,  which  gained  fame  as  the 
first  town  to  distribute  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority power  we  have  a  power  system  which 
has  been  eminently  successful,  which  ha«  not 
only  doubled  the  value  of  Its  properties,  re- 
duced residential  crmmerclal.  and  Industrial 
rates,  paid  off  much  of  Its  long-term  debt, 
but  has  be^n  able  to  advance  the  cause  of 
the  Un  tea  in  the  war  by  distributing 

excess  •  -  to  its  customers  in  the  form 

of  Defense  bonds  and  stamps. 

Other     distributors,    cooperative     associa- 
tions, and  municipalities  alike,  which  com- 
menced operations  back  In  those  early  days 
when  public  distribution  of  power  on  a  huge 
scale    was   still    In    Its   Infancy,   have   estab- 
lished  fine    records   which   are   evidences   of 
strength,  and  their  experience  has  been  du- 
plicated by  other  systems  of  a  later  vintage. 
Of  course,  our  finances  In  these  troubled 
times  are  not  our  main  concern:  we  are  en- 
gaged  in  a  struggle  which  we  must  win  or 
neither    our    finances    nor    a    htst    of    other 
things  will  have  much  meaning  In  our  fu- 
ture     But   good   financial   condition   in   cur 
cities  and  towns  Is  one  evidence  of  strength, 
strength   which   we   will   need   to   withstand 
the    shocks    of    war    and    the    adjustments 
afterward.     For   the   savings   of   millions  of 
dollars    in    power   bills,    and    the   profits   of 
the   Tennessee    Valley    Authority    communi- 
ties   that    now    run    Into    many    millions — 
these   are   benefits   that   stay    right    here    In 
Tupelo,    In    Aberdeen,   In    Corinth,    and    the 
many  ether   communities  of   the  Tennessee 
Valley     Authority     public      power      system. 
These  proflta  have  not  t>een   drained  off   to 
distant   financial  centers;    they  are  here,  to 
fortify  'he  staying  and  the  driving  power  of 
-the   A.^  la    [  your  own  oommunities  at  a  time  when  the 


Nation  needs  this  very  strength  at  the  base 
of  the  pyramid  of  our  country's  life. 

Take  any  community  ln~^the  State  oX  Mis- 
sl.'^sippi   utilizing   Tennessee   Valley   Author- 
ttv   power  and   you  wlU   see   how   local   d  s- 
tr'lbutlon  of  power  from  the  Tennessee  River 
works  out  at  such  a  time,  as  this,  and  what 
it  wUl  mean  In  helping  to  absorb  the  shock 
of     after-war     adjustment.    Take     a     com- 
munity   like    Tupelo,    for    example,    or    Co- 
lumbus. Starkville,  Corinth — any  one  of  the 
many   Mississippi   communities  distributing 
Tennessee   Valley   Authority   power   to   their 
citizens.    Such  a  community  has  made  great 
savings    in    power    bills,   savings    that   went 
into  the  pockets  of  its  citizens,  thus  creat- 
ing purchasing  pwwer  for  such  other  things 
as  home  building,  education  of  the  children, 
and  now  for  Defense  bonds  and  stamps      The 
savings  have  been  large.  $1,682,000  for  con- 
sumers in  cities  and  towns,  for  electric  rates 
were  cut  drastically,  more  than  half  in  some 
instances.      Not    only    power    suvlngs.    but 
large  surpluses  in  earnings  have  been  built 
-oip — mere   than   half  a  million  dollars:   the 
debts  of   the  power  systems   are  being  paid 
off;  depreciation  reserves  set  up;  taxes  being 
paid   by   the  public  power  systems   into   the 
cities'  general  funds.     All   these   things  are 
done  und-r   local  public   management,   and 
under  a   contract  with   the   Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,   as   the  supplier  of  power   at 
wholesale. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1942 

Mr,  BLOOM.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  from 
H.s  Excellency  Joseph  Bech,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Luxembourg,  a  short; 
biojxraphical  sketch  of  Mr.  Bcch,  and  an 
address  delivered  by  H  s  Excellency  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Pore.gn  Affairs  ors 
Wednesday.  June  3,  1942: 

LzGATioN  DU  Grand  DtrcHT 

DE  Luxembourg, 
Washington.  D    C,  June  9.  1942. 
The  Honorable  Sol  Blcxjm, 

Chairman,  Committee  on   Foreign   Affairs, 

Congresx  of  the  United  Stato. 
Mt  Dear  Mr   Bloom;   I  am  enclosing  here- 
with  a   sketch   of    the   remarks    I   addressed 
to   the   Committee   on    Foreign    Affairs   last 
Wednesday. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  say  again  how  very 
pleased  I  was  at  the  cordial  reception  ex- 
tended to  me  by  the  members  of  your  com- 
mittee, and  I  ask  you,  on  my  behalf,  kindly 
to  express  to  them  my  most  sincere  appreci- 
ation for  their  friendly  Interest. 

I  deeply  value  the  honor  you  do  me  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  by  print- 
ing in  the  CoNCRTssicNAL  Recorio,  my  un- 
pretentious remarks  on  the  position  of  my 
little-known  country. 

With  my  very  best  personal  rtgards  and 
thanks  to  you.  Mr  Chairman,  lor  having 
made  It  possible  for  me  to  meet  your  com- 
mittee, I  am 

Yours  sincerely. 

Jcis.  Bech, 


LtntlMBOURG'S    MINISTER    OF    FORI!    N     .^iTAIRS, 
JOSEPH    BECH 

Mr.  Joeeph  Bech,  who  Is  now  visiting  Wash- 
ington, U)  no  suanger  to  those  whD  have  par- 
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tlclpated  In  meetings  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, in  disarmament  conferences,  the  Lon- 
don Economic  Conference,  or  other  world  as- 
■cmblies  of  the  first  rank. 

Jut  now  m  his  early  fifties.  Mr    Bech  has 
had    political    and    State    experience    seldom 
vouchsafed  to  other  statesmen  during  a  life- 
time of  service     For  more  than  a  decade  he 
was  Prime  Minister  of  Luxembourg,  and  Min- 
ister of   Foreign   Affairs,  during   which   time 
Mr  B?ch  guided  the  Grand  Ducal  ship  of  state 
tlirough     the     stormy     waters     of     post-war 
Europe,   and   the    great   world   depression   of 
the  thirties     With  such  a  firm  hand  did  he 
hold  the  rudder  that  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  ofDce  he  achieved  the  feat  of  maintain- 
ing not  only  a  balanced  budget,  but  begin- 
ning each   new  fiscal  year  with  a  handsome 
unexpended   surplus   from   the    year   before. 
Under  his  regime  there  was  neither  poverty 
nor   unemployment.     Wliile    Mr    Pierre    Du- 
pong.    then    Lu.xembourgs   Secretary   of   the 
Treasury    was  directly  responsible  for  much 
of   this.   It   is   uncontestably   true    that    Mr. 
Bechs    management    of    the    country    as    a 
whole  made  this  continuingly  possible.    Mr. 
Bech  resigned  as  P»rime  Minister  a  couple  of 
years  before  the  outbreak  of    war,  as  Time 
said:  "Because  he  thought  he  had   held  the 
Job    long    enough."    but    he    retained    his 
portfolio   as   Minister   of   Foreign    Affairs   In 
the    new    and    present    cabinet    of    his    de- 
voted friend  and  schoolmate   Pierre  Dupong. 
Mr    Bech  has  thus  been  responsible  for  his 
country's    foreign    policy    for    well-nigh     17 
years.    The    forthright    honest    and    trans- 
parent clarity  of  his  conduct   in   this  diffi- 
cult  and   delicate   task   Is    no   doubt  among 
the  prime  reasons  for  the  confidence  which 
the     United     States,     England,     and     other 
countries    gave    to    Luxembourg   during    the 
years  before  the  German  invasion,  and  con- 
tinued to  extend  to  government  and  people 
since. 

For  many  months  before  the  invasion,  Mr. 
Bech  and  his  colleagues  realized  that  no  reli- 
ance whatsoever  could  be  placed  in  the  most 
solemn  promises  or  engagements  of  Adolf 
Hitler  and  the  German  Reich,  and  In  full 
understanding  with  their  sovereign  they 
made  the  hard  decision  In  advance;  to 
spurn  whatsoever  offers,  promises,  or  guar- 
anties Hitler  might  make  at  the  moment 
of  invasion,  and  boldly  to  link  the  fate  of 
Luxembourg  to  that  of  the  Allies  by  call- 
ing upon  them  for  assisUnce — already  pledged 
under  the  Treaty  of  London — and  to  set  up 
the  legal  Government  of  Luxembourg  In  an 
allied  land.  This  decision  was  exeru  i  woh- 
out  hesitation  during  the  davn  l:  Mav  10, 
1940,  and  Mr.  Bech  and  his  collaborators 
have  never  for  a  moment  wavered 

Mr  Bcch  Joined  the  Prime  Minister  and 
other  members  of  the  Government  in  Paris 
on  May  10,  1940.  but  was  soon  forced  to  quit 
that  city  by  the  advent  of  the  Germans,  after 
which  the  sovereign  and  her  government 
remained  for  some  months  In  Portugal. 
Then  Mr  Bech  went  to  London,  where  he  has 
remained  until  now.  Accompanying  their 
Royal  Highnesses,  the  Grand  Duchess,  and 
the  Prince  Consort  Felix  In  an  airplane  from 
London  Mr  Bcch  arrived  for  his  first  visit 
to  the  United  States  on  May  22,  1942. 

Representing  the  best  of  Luxembourg's 
spirit  and  traditions  it  is  inevitable  that  Mr. 
Bech  should  be  a  convinced  and  sincere  dem- 
ocrat. More  than  a  decade  ago  he  was  work- 
ing with  great  diligence  for  the  eventual  abo- 
Ution  of  customs  frontiers  between  Luxem- 
bourg and  as  many  European  countries  as 
would  Join  up  in  the  ideas  set  forth  by  him 
and  his  friends  in  the  so-called  Oslo  group, 
thus  anticipating  a  movement  which,  while 
shattered  at  the  time,  now  seera.«  l;ke!y  to  be 
one  of  the  Important  stones  in  Hi-  f.u:;;.  cl 
the  new  w>r!<1  sfer  our  victory. 
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ADDR!^^  rr  (  >  EXCELLENCY  THE  MINISTER  OF 
FOJO-luN  At  t  AIRS  OF  LUXEMBOLTIG.  JOSEPH 
BECH.  BEFORE  THE  COMMnTEE  ON  FOREICN 
ATFAIPvS,    WEDNESDAY,   JUNE    3,    194  2 

On  many  occasions  I  ha\e  been  asked  how 
it  was  possible  that  a  little  country  hke 
Ltixembourg.  which  many  consider  only  an 
artificial  creation  of  European  diplomacy, 
could  resist  the  formidable  Nazi  pressure  with 
such  unflinching  tenacity 

It  is  precisely  because  Luxembourg  Is  not  an 
artificial  country  but  a  national  reality,  a  liv- 
ing contlnu  ty  of  a  cultural  and  political  per- 
sonality founded  on  the  passionate  love  of 
the  Luxembourgers  for  their  homeland,  and 
on  their  determined  will  to  remain  Inde- 
pendent and  free  from  foreign  domination. 
In  the  heart  of  a  continent  whose  political 
structure  has  been  brought  at>out  by  force  of 
arms,  little  Luxembourg  maintains,  as  if  by 
a  miracle.  Its  national  and  political  individu- 
ality and  Independence,  based  not  on  strength 
but  on  right.  Its  right  to  independent  ex- 
istence is  twofold  On  the  one  hand  it  de- 
volve,, from  the  International  treaties  that 
are  the  pledge  of  Its  continued  independence; 
on  the  other  hand  this  right  is  derived  from 
factors  independent  of  the  will  or  wishes  of 
other  powers — factors  of  an  intrinsic  char- 
acter with  deep  historical  and  psychological 
roots,  and  which  may  best  be  summed  up  In 
the  expression  "Individuality" 

Through  four  centuries  of  Burgundlan. 
Spanish,  Austrian,  and  French  domination 
up  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  Luxembourg  never 
lost  this  distinctive  individuality  that  sepa- 
rated it  from  Its  conquerors  and  from  its 
neighbors  alike.  For  centuries  Luxembourg, 
and  above  all  the  stronghold  that  gave  It  ts 
name,  was  the  object  and  the  victim  of  the 
covetousness  of  rival  powers,  and  only  at  the 
cost  of  many  adversities  and  painful  terri- 
torial mutilations  could  it  survive  Its  rival- 
ries, finally  to  derive  peaceful  benefit  from 
them. 

Surrounded  by  Germany,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium. Luxembourg  is  neither  German. 
French,  nor  Belgian,  nor  even  a  mixture  of 
the  three,  but  has  an  entirely  distinctive 
physical,  racial,  and  ethical  character  of  Ita 
own. 

The  Luxembourg  language,  alt>elt  Germanic 
in  origin,  is  as  far  from  the  present-day  Ger- 
man as,  for  instance,  Dutch.  German  and 
French,  both  taught  In  the  schools,  are  for- 
eign languages  to  the  Luxembourger,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  he  may  speak  them 

Luxembourg's  national  Individuality  was 
given  a  definite  political  framework  In  1815. 
The  statesmen  who  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  out  of  the  former  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg, formed  an  Independent  grand  duchy 
and  granted  it  to  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, had  certainly  no  intention  of  sanc- 
tioning -n  the  international  political  sphere 
this  century -old  Luxembovu'g  ethnical  Uadl- 
viduality.  Just  as  on  many  previous  occa- 
sions In  the  course  of  centuries,  Luxembourg 
served  merely  as  a  counter  with  which  to 
adjust  the  distribution  of  prizes. 

The  London  Treaty  of  April  18,  1839, 
strengthened  the  Juridlcial  position  of  the 
grand  duchy  by  the  guaranty  given  by  the 
great  powers  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pres- 
ent frontiers  and  the  independence  of  the 
country. 

A  dangerous  military  mortgage  in  the 
fortress  of  Luxembourg  garrisoned  by  the 
Germanic  confederation  still  continued  to 
endanger  the  Independence  of  the  country. 
This  was  to  disappear  some  30  years  late-r, 
thanks  to  the  Treaty  of  London  of  May  11. 
1867,  by  which  Europe,  anxious  to  abolish  a 
ijfrrnanent  source  of  conflict,  ordered  the  dis- 
n-.:i:.';.;.L-  '.  *:,<■  fortress  and  established  V..e 
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duchy  under  the  collective  guaranty  of   tlie 
signatory  powers 

When  war  broke  out  In  1914,  Luxembourg 
had  enjoyed  half  a  century  of  unprecedented 
prosperity  in  Its  political  Independence  Its 
neutrality  waa  then  violated  by  Germany, 
and  for  4  years  Luxembourg,  by  no  fault 
of  Its  own,  was  under  occupation  by  German 
troops. 

The  fact  that  at  the  peace  conference  the 
question  of  Luxembourg's  independence  Wiia 
not  even  raised  indicates  to  what  extent  this 
had  become  an  established  historic  fact. 

When,  in  spite  of  solemn  undertakings  to 
respect  our  neutrality.  Germany  again  In- 
vaded our  country,  the  sovereign  and  her 
government  left  for  France  to  defend,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Allies.  Luxembourg's  rights 
against  armed  aggression  Since  then  the 
Luxembourg  neutrality  belongs  to  the  past. 
The  appeal  for  assistance  sent  on  the 
morning  of  May  10,  1940,  to  France  and  Eng- 
land was  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  Lux- 
embourg legion  on  French  soli.  At  the  time 
of  the  French  capltulatlcn  ovet  ?  000  Luxem- 
bourgers who  managed  to  leave  their  invaded 
country,  were  stiU  enrolled  Subsequent 
events— the  terms  of  the  German-Frencti 
armistice— put  an  end  to  this  Luxembourg 
contribution  to  the  Allied  forces,  and  they 
were  prevented  from  fighting  in  the  Allied 
cause,  like  their  compatriots,  3.000  of  whona 
fell  with  the  Allied  armies  In  France  during 
the  last  war 

Although  the  treaUes  obliged  their  Govern- 
ment to  official  neutrality,  neutrality  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
Luxembourg  people  with  their  deep-seated 
old  hatred  of  all  that  Prussiantsm  and  nazl- 
Ism  stand  for. 

In  spite  of  the  necessarily  limited  scope  of 
Its  present  military  contribution  to  the 
common  cause,  Luxembourg  is  recognized  sis 
an  aUy  in  the  common  struggle  by  the 
powers  at  war  with  the  Axis,  with  all  the 
rights  and  duties  that  this  Implies  It  fol- 
lows naturally  that  Luxembourg  considers 
Itself  in  a  state  of  war  with  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan. 

The  very  fact  of  the  recognition,  tJi  an  ally, 
of  the  smallest  country  in  Europe,  at  a  t;me 
when  the  Reich  declares  that  the  country 
has  ceased  to  exist,  is  a  pledge  for  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  independence  of  the  grand 
duchy,  and  symbolic  of  the  high  aspirations 
and  disinterested  alms  of  the  great  democra- 
cies 

But  in  the  Europe  of  tomorrow  after  the 
defeat  of  Germany.  wUl  small  countries  like 
Ltixembotirg  have  the  right  to  live? 

It  may  Interest  you  to  know  the  point  of 
view  of  the  representative  of  the  smallest  of 
allied  countries  on  these  questions — of  • 
country  which  it  in  no  way  prepared  to  re- 
nounce its  right  to  live  after  this  war 

The  official  Allied  answer  Is  of  course  laid 
down  in  the  Atlantic  charter  In  general  terms. 
As  to  the  right  of  existence  of  Fmall  coun- 
tries, I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  v  « 
Oi  President  Roosevelt;  "We  believe  that  .  ,  > 
nationality,  no  matter  how  smaU.  has  the  In- 
herent right  to  Its  own  nationhood  " 

These  words  of  President  Rooeevelt  and 
other  similar  expressions  of  Mr  ChurchiU 
form  the  backbone  of  the  resistance  of  the 
small  subjugated  peoples  on  the  Continent 

Unofficially  there  are  some  who  claim  that 
even  in  a  new  world  based  on  the  rule  of  rlgnt. 
International  policies  will  contirvtp  ♦"  >- ■  a 
game  of  power,  and  that  small,  w  k  c  '■  • 
less  nations  would  continue  In  tne  wcr.c  to 
b"  a  menace  to  themselves  as  well  as  tr>  others. 
They  must  not  continue  to  be    i    'fi*  '  'i 

for  potential  Qs^gressors      In  oth' '  v.,  •    " 

price  to  !)'  ;  i  for  stabilized  pf  f  :i  :  r  v 
Europe  U;  'tl-e  disappearance  cl  V..t  .■::... .1 
nations. 
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It  would  wrUlnlT  be  a  strar. 
fof  which  we  are  nnhtins.  where  th. 
Tlctima  of  the  beasts  of  prey  must 
flc*^  to  prevent  their  beii;^  devoured 
Pi>r  my  country,  ai  for  other  »mal 
trie*,  what  matter*  is  not  so  much  th^  qucs 
tlon  of  bemt?  d-  by  thu  or  ' 

tuular  aii:n>«l    '  tieing  devoui 

Wou:d  It   net  be  mure  Uj^IcaI  and   u|/ft  ac- 
ceptable from  a  moral  point  of  view 
mere  efBcient,  to  draw  the  t>ea*ts  f 
Th*  condition  sine  qua  non  of  an 
SuropMui  peace  is  the  complete,  co 
and  permanent  disarmament  of  Gern  any     I 
have   heard    It   said   that   thi*   Is   lmij<  ssible 
But  It  l»  po&.^»bie      It  would  have  b 
eible   after   the  last  war  If  the   will 
had  been  there     I  can  tell  you  one  th  ng.  and 
thitt  u     Ycu  may  be  vure  that  at  tins  very 
moment  Germany  ha*  already  prepa|-ed   her 
plaiu  to  disarm  the  whole  wur'.d  in 
of  her  Dein>j  vicUirioua 

Let  us  never  forget  the  fact  t!  at 
disarmed  Germany  of  some  70  oca 
habitant*  will  always  be  a  g 
to  Burcpe  than  the  so-called  - 
1  aay  deliberately  the  so-called  sn|ail  na- 
tl«)rM  Indeed,  what  standards  ar 
apply  to  judge  a  nation  small  and 
less  in  thia  blitzkrieg  era.  when 
which  btUeved  themselves  strong 
fj<  lently  armed  were  unable  to  rtsist 
pr.se  attack  of  an  aggre-acr.  to  w 
principle,  no  law  la  sacred?  Wa 
amall  country?  Was  France  a  dtf 
small  country'  And  who  would  dan  to  say. 
with  the  knowledge  we  now  possess,  th.it 
Fnmce's  collapse  was  caused  by  the  f  ict  that 
between  her  and  Germany  there  w  re  Hol- 
luiid.  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg— thrt  e  small, 
neutral  countriee^ 

Is  It  not  evident  at  this  momen  of  the 
war  that  the  Axis  Powers  had  prepared  their 
attack  for  many  yeara— not  to  iwalh  w  small 
tempting  morals  surrounding  ihcm.  but  to 
conquer  empire*  and  to  achieve  wor  d  domi- 
nation? 

The  true  fact  Is  that  each  one  of  the  free 
and  peace-loving  ccuiitnes.  whether  >  trong  or 
weak,  now  fighting  the  Axis  Powe-:  had  at 
one  time  or  another  during  the  per  od  since 
the  Manchukuo  affair  remained  neutral  in  the 
face  of  flagrant  aggression  against  another 
a.>untrv 

Rather  Is  It  the  lack  of  solidarity  between 
the  defenders  ct  peace — a  solidar;  y  oper- 
ating automatically  in  the  face  of  a;  :!i:rcss!on 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  neutrality',  which 
ts  the  cause  of  our  present  troubles  han  the 
existence  of  small  countries.  The  League  of 
Nations,  which  should  have  organ: ted  this 
aol.darity.  this  collective  security,  d.d  not 
succeed  The  causes  of  this  failure  are  mani- 
fold the  chief  being  that  the  memtpr  states 
of  the  League  were  not  able  to  appioach  the 
vital  problems  which  the  League  had  to  solve, 
from  a  supernational  point  ct  view 

The  League  failed  because  the  member 
■tates  of^the  League  were  thinkmi  on  na- 
tional t/rm*. 

The  future  of  Europe  depends  on  ts  readi- 
ness to  organize  a  un:on  of  natioi  s  where 
••ch  mtist  be  willing  to  sacrifice  s. -me  part 
of  Its  economic,  political,  and  milit  iry  u.de- 
pendence  for  the  good  of  the  comn  unity  as 
a  whole 

In  my  view  Etmjpe  is  ready  to  inlie — at 
toa»t  economically 

And   1  have  no  hesitation   In   sajlng   that 
Hitlers    new    order,    without    the    n  o-jstrous 
aberrations  of  his  system  and  the  servitude  of 
all  to  the  German  interests,  would  have  be 
ccme   a  dangercus   threat,   precisely 
the  Nazi  proposals  for  the  economic 
tlon  of  Europe  meet,  to  some  exten  . 
evrable   trend  of   economic   need^ 
The   economic  Interdependence 
la  an  accepted  fact:  that  of  Eur-p- 
even    more  so      The   prosperr - 
Indivisible  and  wUl  develop  c: 
as  a  whole.    Are  we  to  witness  its   lownfall? 
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The  peace  of  Versailles  did  not  sufficiently 
recogniie  the  predominance  of  economic  fac- 
tors m  the  madern  world  Protective  tariffs 
multiplied  Where  befi>re  the  war  Europe 
comprised  26  customs  units,  after  Versailles 
there  were  3S  The  lack  of  economic  bal- 
ance before  ihe  war  was  complete  with  all 
Its  fatal  con.sequences— world  crises,  mone- 
Ury  trouble*,  stock-market  slumps,  the 
nightmare  of  ma-sses  of  unsold  stocks,  and. 
above  all.  unemployment.  The  reactions  of 
such  factors  in  the  social  and  political 
sphere  are  too  evidently  a  contributory  cause 
of  war  for  us  to  return  to  the  same  fatilts 

At  the  height  of  the  world  economic  crisis 
Briand  attempted,  at  Geneva,  to  build  the 
United  States  of  Europe  But  Europe  did 
not  want  it 

In  the  midst  of  the  economic  crisis  In  a 
chaotic  Eurcpe.  there  w.is  a  tiny  state — 
Luxembourg — whose  surface  on  the  map  you 
can  cover  with  one  of  your  fingers,  which 
resisted  Just  as  well,  and  better,  than  many 
a  larger  power. 

Ttns  Illustrates  the  strength  of  our  eco- 
nomic structure  and  proves  Its  vitality. 
Luxembourg  certainly  fulfills,  beyond  any 
duubt.  this  tlr^t  condition  to  be  satisfied  by 
meml)er8  of  a  European  economic  union. 

In  a  century  of  independence,  established 
by  the  great  powers  granted  to  her  In  London 
m  1839.  thi-  Luxembourg  people  enjoyed, 
under  a  liberal  and  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
gressive socif.l  Icg.slution  In  Europe,  a  stand- 
ard of  well-being  and  material  happmehs  not 
attained  by  many  larger  nations 

Add  to  thLi  the  passionate  will  of  this  peo- 
ple to  remain  a  free  and  independent  nation — 
which  finds  its  expression  in   the  total   and 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  cruel  Nazi  oppres- 
sor— and  you  have  combined  all  the  factors 
which  Justify  the  right  of  a  people  to  inde- 
pendent existence,  however  small  it  might  be. 
Because    we    are    good    Luxemburgers    we 
want   to  be  good  Europeans      We  are  ready 
to   renounce   as  much   of  our  national   sov- 
ereignty as  the  new  International  structure 
may  require  of  European  nations  for  the  com- 
mon good.     This  is  the  only  way  to  salvation, 
however  palrful  such  a  sacrifice  might  appear. 
The  Eurcpt?an  Continent  after  the  war  will 
undoubtedly  be  in  such  a  horrible  state  of 
Impoverishment  that   only  the  most  drastic 
remedies  will  be  able  to  restore  its  proiperity. 
I  speak  here  of  material  needs  without  even 
considering  the  mental  and  moral  upheaval. 
Hitlers  rtile  will  not  end  without  leaving  Us 
mark  on  Eurrpe.     On  the  other  hand  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  pre-war  political  Institu- 
tions on  the  Continent  had  lost  a  good  deal 
of  their  authority,  and  that  neither  capital- 
ism, liberalism,  nor  socialism  had  succeeded 
In  improving  the  lot  of  the  masses  since  1918 
In  spite  of  victory      Even  if  a  European  eco- 
nomic union  is  not  a  panacea  for  ail  the  Ills 
from  which  cur  society  suffers,  such  a  union 
will,  at  least  provide  the  on!y  pr^ssible  frame- 
work for  the  introduction  of  successful  politi- 
cal and  social  reforms. 

Briand  did  not  succeed  In  building  up  at 
Geneva  this  European  union.  The  time  had 
not  yet  come  Many  here  In  the  United 
State's  of  America,  at  that  time,  thought  that 
the  United  States  of  Europe  could  only  mean 
an  organism  built  up  against  them.  Today 
I  think  that  the  same  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  ask  us  and  help  us.  m  their  own  In- 
terests, to  extinguish  the  Incendiary  centers 
which  have  so  repeatedly  set  the  world  ablaze 
Facing  the  Increasing  Industrialization  of 
other  corntries.  what  would  be  the  influence 
and  the  fate  of  European  continental  na- 
tions if  still  In  Incomprehenslve  and  egoistic 
Isolation' 

This  war  has  proved  to  what  extent  the 
fate  of  Britain  Is  united  with  that  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  and  Briain  has  shown  what 
our  old  Europe  owes  to  that  unconquerable 
Island. 

But  there  la  another  fact,  a  capital  fact 
which  cannot  but  have  an  Influence  on  the 


cooperation  of  the  European  nations  There 
Is  Germany  And  Germany  cannot  br  ex- 
cluded from  the  European  community.  Even 
disarmed,  and  If  possible  split  up,  these 
70000.000  Germans,  in  spite  of  the  pious 
wishes  of  some  people,  will  not  so  soon  change 
their  spots  At  any  rate,  the  generations 
formed  In  the  formidable  Hitler  mold  will  be 
unable  to  do  so.  And  all  the  forces  of  the 
Continent,  combined  with  those  of  Br.tain. 
will  be  needed  to  watch  them  and  to  check 
their  unruly  appetites 

1  am  aware  of  the  tremendous  obstacles 
which  obstruct  our  way.  I  hear  already  the 
sarcastic  comments  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic experts  who  will  treat  as  Utopian  this 
plan  of  an  economically  united  Europe 

One  aspect  of  the  problem  of  Europe's,  uni- 
fication which  strikes  many  people  Is  the  Idea 
that  the  nations  of  the  future  European 
community— strong  and  weak— will  have  to 
sacrifice  this  or  that  atUibute  of  their  sov- 
ereignty. 

May  I  recall  In  this  connection  a  recent 
but  already  forgottei  example.  In  June  1940 
the  British  Government  made  their  French 
Allies  an-cffer  of  a  common  citizenship  Any- 
one knowing  the  history  and  conceptions  of 
the  Briti.?h  people  would  have  cons.dered 
such  a  prcpa'al  as  Utopian  and  inconceivable 
before  this  offer  became  a  fact.  Why  thtn  was 
this  offer  made?  In  order  to  maintain  Brit- 
ish-French solidarity  in  face  of  a  common 
mortal  danger. 

If  such  restrictions  to  national  sovereignty 
are  considered  necessary  to  win  the  war.  why 
not  make  similar  concessions  to  win  the 
peace? 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  economic  federa- 
tion and  the  cooperation  of  free  democratic 
nations.  Inspired  by  the  same  Idefls,  is 
spreading 

The  recent  and  very  important  agreements 
between  the  Czechoslovak  and  Polish  Gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  those  between  the  Greek 
and  Yugoslav  Governments,  have  opened  the 
road  They  may  well  constitute  the  germ 
cell  from  which  will  emerge  the  orgeniza- 
tlon  not  only  of  eastern  but  central  Europe. 
For  the  past  hundred  years  my  countiy  has 
had  the  practical  experience  of  customs 
unions — first  with  Germany  and  since  the 
last  war  with  our  good  neighbor  and  friend 
Belgium. 

For  75  years  the  economic  life  of  the  grand 
duchy  had  been  directed  toward  the  German 
outlets  and  had  developed  under  the  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  protectionism  of  the 
Reich  Suddenly,  after  the  last  war,  Lux- 
embourg had  to  close  the  doors  In  the  east 
and  to  open  new  ones  in  the  west — had  to 
look  out  for  new  cutlets  In  an  overpopulated 
country,  and  try  to  maintain  its  production 
with  a  little  protection  for  indvistry  and  none 
for  agriculture. 

In  spite  of  all  that,  the  Belgo-Luxembourg 
economic  union  has  shown  good  results. 

This  was  m  pre-war  Etirope — an  encourag- 
ing example  showing  that  there  Is  no  d.ffi- 
culty  which  cannot  be  surmounted  when 
reason  and  good  will  prevail. 

In  spite  of  Its  economic  fate  being  succes- 
sively united  to  that  of  two  of  Its  neighbors, 
Luxembourg  was  able  to  maintain  its  com- 
plete political  independence,  and  the  national 
sentiment  of  the  Luxembourg  people  is  such 
that  it  has  successfully  resisted  all  German 
efforts  of  absorption,  whether  by  cajclery  or 
oppression. 

The  fact  that  a  small  country  surrounded 
by  strong  neightxjrs  has  been  able  to  con- 
serve its  own  Individuality,  is  certainly  an 
encouragement  to  other  small  peoples  who 
might  fear  lor  their  individuality  when  part 
of  a  European  organization. 

I  may  say  that  it  needed  3  years  of  labori- 
ous negotiations  to  establish  the  Belgo- 
Luxemt)ourg  Economic  Union.  Imagine  then 
the  time — 10  years  or  even  more — wh  ch  will 
be  necessary  for  the  armistice  or  pea:e  con- 
ference to  give  a  solution  for  the  Infii.i.*  ly 
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wider  a:-.:!  ".  r-  c  r..]U\  pr^  l;:t  :•.-  vf  •!..'  re- 
organize-1   !i  ci   E-ir-  IT    h:  d   'he   w  ■;  .d 

ObVlov. .■-:>•  It  w.  v;;.*  Ix  f.iMtt  1  r  '!,!■  pi'iii.'«- 
conference  i,  :  •  cm  to  chaiH;c  tlie  map  of 
Europe  to  u  y-.n--  political  plan,  than  to  set 
about  the  task  of  reconstruction  t-  !-  k.s 
of  a  sup)crnatlonal  organization  of  n  F  i^pe 
In  chaos   bled  whiti  in  wa:    >:  c  revolution 

The  statesmen  of  Vt  :s,.i.ilt,i  thought  po- 
litically in  the  old  frontier  mentality  Th  ■-.■ 
who  will  h;ivo  fie  rs .-Dcnslbility  of  framing 
a  new  order  u  :  t;.e  world  that  will  insure 
peace — an  econcmic,  social,  and  military 
peace — for  generations  of  humanity,  cannot 
close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  political 
conslderatlor"  nf'er  this  war  must  be  out- 
weighed by  i  iri  and  inflexible  economic 
facts. 


We  Protect  Labor  at  Bonneville— Revi.w 
ot  Labor  Legislation  Past   10  Years 


EX  I  l:n 
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HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF   V.  A-i!:NGTON 

IN  THE  HOU.-F  L  1    r.i;i  RESENTATIVE3 

Iv-.cv,    da:f   J l^H'  17,1942 

Mr.     SMITH     uf     VVashingun.      Mr. 
Speaker,   one   of   the   most   meritorious 
provisions    contained    in    the    proposed 
amendments   to   the   Bonneville   Act   is 
that  dealing  will;   \\.v   riEhts  of   labor. 
I     am     inserting     a:      *1;  -     j    int     in 
the  Record  my  contn.- ii'-^  i::ad(j  during 
the   recent   hearinp.'-   l}tl.:e   liie   Senate 
and  House   subcommittees  on   which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  serving,  and  the 
statement  ot  M    H    H-  dges.  director  of 
research.  T:  n  ;..t:  i  i.,.;   Brotherhood  of 
Electrical    \V.  :k-!^     \^i;;  h    reviews   the 
beneficial  labor  legislation  which  we  have 
enacted  during  the  past  10  years: 
From  Statement  of  Hon.  M.'.rtin  F.  Smith 
I  believe  that  the  employment  provisions 
that  are  proposed  in  this  bill  are  to  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Government  and  will  make 
the   Columbia  Power   Administration    a   fair 
employer      The  arrangements  are  novel  but 
not  without  precedent.    They  will  permit  the 
continuation,  in  utilities  that  are  acquired, 
of  existing  employee  relationships  when  such 
relationsh  ps  are  equitable  and  practical. 

I  think  that  is  also  a  humane  provision,  be- 
cause there  is  no  reason  why.  If  these  em- 
ployees of  the  private  companies  have  been 
faithful  and  are  efficient,  competent,  and  if 
there   Is  a   change  of  ownership   and   these 
properties  are  acquired  by  the  Bonneville  Ad- 
ministration, these  people  should  all  be  dis- 
missed  and  discharged.     That,   of  course.  I 
think   would  be  a  grave  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice, which  we  are  seeking  to  prevent  under 
this   act,  to  protect   these   people   and   also 
to  insure  that  there  shall  be  fair  and  ami- 
cable relationships  between  the  Administra- 
tion  and   the   employees  at   all    times,   and 
fair  dealing.    That  they  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  labor  legislation  which  we  have  en- 
acted In  Congress,  which  has  met  with  such 
widespread   approval  by   the  American  peo- 
ple— this  humanitarian  legislation  to  protect 
the  wage  earner  and  grant  to  him  the  same 
right   to  be  heard   and   to  speak   in    regard 
to  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  as 
the    employer  has  always  had   in   the  past, 
but  which  untU  recently  the  employee  did 
not  possess,  but  which  Congress  has  vested 
in  labor  In  recent  years.     We  want  that  to 
continue  under  the  Bonneville  Act,  and  that 
is  the  purpose  of  this  provision. 


-i  \!;'  1!      Intfhn.'T'    NM.     Bk^'Tmlhiood     or 

F:  K'TV:  "Kl    \\  ;"-RKf'KS  I 

I^!"  i-;vt,^,._.<  j,jv  !  ':A:r\-  -  \!  H  I"''dk;fv  I 
am  .;  ■     :      :    :--  a:.  ;  •,     V   ■.-;  .>•    •  ;.V    K:     'i.- 

erhood  't   K:ih-- rTH.  w^'^i/v:-     :.!"'   !  ,:;.<:,,:;■■. 
Street  N\S'  .  \S ..;:.. i-t' >  :..  L>    ^ 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentleman.  I  am  here 
".■=  a  representative  of  the  Columbia  Power 
T:ndes  Council,  an  organization  representa- 
tive of  all  the  union  workers  on  Grand  Coulee 
and  Bonneville  projects.  I  act  as  technical 
adviser  and  legislative  representative  of  the 
Columbia  Power  Trades  Council,  and  I  may 
add  that  I  am  technical  adviser  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 

I  am  authorized  by  the  Coiumoia  Power 
Trades  Council  to  support  the  bill  In  ques- 
tion, designated  as  Senate  bill  2430.  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  secona  -ossion,  and  I  am 
here  primarily  to  approve  of  and  commend 
section  2.  paragraph  A  of  the  Senate  bUl 
2430.  Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  this  pro- 
vision grants  collective  bargaining  rights  to 
the  mechanics  working  on  the  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  projects. 

The  Columbia  Power  Trades  Council  was 
organized  In  January  1941.  Approximately 
35  labor  organizations.  Including  State  fed- 
erations of  labor  and  the  builciing-trades 
councils  and  local  unions,  arc  aCaiiated  with 
the  Columbia  Power  Trades  Council.  The 
president  of  the  council  Is  D.  E.  Nickerson. 
executive  secretary  of  the  Oregon  SUte  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  The  vice  president  is  James 
A.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Washington  State 
Federation  of  Labor.  Tlie  secretary  and 
treasurer  is  O  G.  Harbak.  international  rep- 
resentative of  the  Internatloral  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers. 

The  Columbia   Power  Trades  Council  for 
lows  the  general  pattern  of  the   Tennessee 
Valley  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  of  course, 
with  local  and  regional  variations.     It  Is  a 
unio  I  of  unions  with  power,  with  flexibility, 
and  with  responsibility.    May  I  point  out  to 
you.  gentlemei'   that  both  the  Tennes.see  Val- 
ley Trades  Council  and  the  Columbia  Power 
Trades  Council  are  an  effort  of  union  leaders 
to   build    a   lasting   organization   capable    of 
serving  these  great  Government  corporations 
that  are  represented  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority    and    the    Bonneville    and    Grand 
Coulee  projects.    These  councils  give  all  the 
advantages  of  craft  unionism  plus  the  ad- 
vantages of  Industrial  unionism.     They  pre- 
serve craft  lines  and  Inculcate  the  fine  Ideals 
of  workmen  for  which  crafts  are  noted,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  present  compactness, 
cenirality.  and  flexibility  of  organization  nec- 
essary to  getting  work  done  with  dispatch. 
The  idea  of  the  council  Is  to  enable  manage- 
ment to  talk  to  a  sinple  representative  of  all 
the  various  unions  and  to  deal  w  th  a  single 
business  head  so  that  work  may  be  achieved 
with  dispatch. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Trades  and  Labor 
Council  Is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  Is  an 
effective  instrumentality  of  procuction  and 
advances  sound  labor  relations.  It  Is  ex- 
pected with  assurance  that  the  Columbia 
Power  Trades  Council  will  attain  to  this  ob- 
jective In  a  much  shorter  time  than  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  agency. 

Recently  a  former  colleague  of  yourselves. 
Senator  James  P  Pope,  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Director,  had  this  to  say  about 
relations  with  labor  on  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
I  quote  Senator  Pope  as  of  May  5.  1942: 

'When  the  war  came  on  this  agency  was 
given  the  task  of  greatly  Increasing  Its  pro- 
gram  for  war  purposes.  It  has  been  doln^ 
an  amazing  Job  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  war  industries  In 
this  region.  It  has  speeded  up  the  schedule 
for  the  completion  of  all  the  dims  author- 
ized diu-ing  peacetime  and  is  building  a  num- 
ber of  new  dams  principally  for  power.  The 
number  of  employees  of  the  Authority  has 
been  Increased  to  about  35,000  and  its  appro- 
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liy  in  Bsiy  Tennes^.  ■  V,.::  v  .-X;;;:,.  :  : '  >  p. mil. 
During  the  er.tiri  \:.c:..:i.  :  :  >  Aalhority 
there  has  never  been  an  interrupt.  !  «  :  ic 
of  such  a  character  as  to  delay  tin  :    ri   - 

tlon  schedule  T',-  ;;.:,-.;.:t  t  >...('',•'." 
bargalnyig  ha.s  a.'.wiNi  bf-L;  lec.gMzcd  ui.d 
acted  upon  in  all   labor  relationships. 

"There  have  been  differences  of  opinion, 
of  course  This  is  a  healthy  condition.  Rep- 
resentatives of  both  side.-  ^.v\<-  ^'t  a:"und 
the  conference  table  and  ;.  vt  ::.i:  ».  pre- 
sented their  views  and  their  Inttrcfats.  but 
no  differences  have  arisen  that  could  not  and 
were  not  resolved  '" 

It  Is  this  kind  of  relationship  that  true 
collective  bargaining  attains  It  is  this  kind 
of  relationship  that  v.f  hpe  to  bring  about 
on  the  great  Northwi  ■  \::  ;t'ct  if  collective 
bargaining  Is  permitti^d  and  this  bill  passes. 
May  I  add  on  this  point,  as  technical  r.dviser 
to  the  Columbia  Power  Trades  Council,  that 
I  have  striven  to  get  a  universal  pattern  of 
union-management  cooperation  on  all  these 
great  power  projects  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

During  the  last  15  years  the  Federal  Con- 
gress passed  five  major  acts  relating  to  labor 
relations  which  certainly  repri  •  national 
labor  policy.  The  Railway  1.  b  ;  Act  heads 
tJils  list,  it  gets  Its  significance  from  the 
fact  that  It  sets  up  a  system  of  labor  relations 
In  the  basic  transportation  Industry — an  In- 
dustry which  affects  the  life  of  every  citizen 
In  the  Nation.  If  you  recall,  one  of  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  was 
to  "forbid  any  limitation  uipon  freedom  of 
association  among  employees  or  any  denial, 
as  a  condition  of  employment  or  otherwise, 
of  the  right  of  employees  to  Join  a  labor 
organization," 

Far  more  fundamental  In  lt«  philosophical 
approach  to  labor  relations  Is  the  so-called 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act.  which  strictly  defines 
and  limits  the  Jtu"lsdiction  of  courts  sitting 
in  equity.  It  Is  sometimes  called  the  antl- 
Injunction  bill 

This  paragraph  taken  from  the  Norrls-La- 
Guardia  Act  surely  represents  a  restatement 
of  fundamental  national  policy  in  reference 
to  collective  bargaining 

"Whereas  under  prevailing  economic  condi- 
tions, developed  with  the  aid  of  governmental 
authority  for  owners  of  property  to  organize 
In  the  corporate  and  other  forms  of  owner- 
ship association,  the  individual  unorganized 
worker    Is    commonly     helpless    to     exercise 
actual  liberty  of  contract  and  to  protect  his 
freedom  of  labor   and  thereby  to  obtain  ac- 
ceptable   terms    and    conditions   of    employ- 
ment, wherefore,  though  he  should  be  free  to 
decline  to  associate   with  his  fellows.   It   la 
necessary  that  he  have  full  freedom  of  aaao- 
ciatlon.  self-organization   and  designation  of 
representatives  of  his  own  choosing,  to  nego- 
tiate the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  employ- 
ment, and  that  he  shall  be  free  from  the  Inter- 
ference, restraint,  or  coercion  of  employers 
of  labor,  or  their  agents,  in  the  designation  of 
such  representatives  or  In  self-organization 
or  In  other  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid   or   protection;    therefore,    the    following 
definitions  of.  and  llmiUtions  upon,  the  Jurla- 
dictlon  and  authority  of  the  courU  of  the 
United  States  are  hereby  enacted  ' 

Please  note  that  the  clause  "individual  un- 
organised worker  Is  commonly  helpless  to  ex- 
ercise actual  liberty  of  contract  and  protect 
his  freedom  of  labor"  Is  a  direct  cu--aMon 
from  Chief  Justice  Taft  in  one  c:  .'  cie- 
cisions.  So  we  may  say  that  the  >■  ;  '  - 
Guardia  Act  as  an  epoch-making  y-  •  -  -- 
ment  is  bipartisan. 
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I  P.  iatlona  Act,  which  has 

pose  10  diminish  the  c«u»«  of  !« 

bantenlDf  or  obstructing  inters*. i-- 

eign  commerce      The  clear  line  ol  ev  .ution 

In    the    concept    of    labor    relations    n  ay    b« 

traced   In   this  quotation  from  the  Ni  lional 

Labor  Relations  Act: 

•The  inequality  of  bargaining  •  '  :  be- 
tween employee*  who  do  not  postt  ^  '.^  .  Jree- 
df>m  of  aaaociatlon  or  actual  liberty  ct  con- 
tract and  employers  who  are  organized  In  the 
ccrp-rate  or  other  forms  of  ownership  asso- 
ciation substantially  burdena  and  afTe(  ts  the 
flow  of  commerce  " 

Prom  these  major  lawa  have  stemmet  other 
Important  laws  defining  labor  policy  Includ- 
ing the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  which  estaolishes 
the  United  Slates  Employment  Service  with- 
in certain  limitations,  and  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  c:  '  -*  *hlch  Is  virtually  the 
minimum-wage  .a  :  r  all  worker«  and  aLtO 
establishes  maximum  hours  of  «      f: 

In    view    of    this    national    lat^  :  cy    It 

■eems  to  us  unthinkable  that  the  Cc  ngresa. 
the  guardian  of  the  democratic  tn  ditlon, 
should  expect  any  other  suggestion  cr  peti- 
tion from  the  workers  of  the  Co  umbla 
P«)Wer  Trades  Council,  except  the  oiif  I  am 
now  preaenttng,  a^klng  for  cullective-birgaln- 
Ing  rights  and  for  the  materialization  of  this 
effl>.'ic:it.  democratic,  and  productive  plan  of 
emplcyt-e  relationa  on  the  great  Noi  thwest 
project 

Senator  Ovoton  Are  all  of  the  employeea 
cf  'he  BonncviUe  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams 
(-  -d  with  the  Columbia  Puwer  Trades 

c 

Mr   HxocES    That  Is  right.     1  could  give  you 

•  list  cj  them 

Senator  Overt  s  :;  they  operati  as  ft 
c'.o.-ied  shop'' 

Mr    Hcsocs    That  question  has  not  arisen, 

Mr    Chairman      The  council  provide*    repre- 

"  aentation  for  every  kind  of  labor  organization 

that  operates  on  the  Grand  Coulee   and  on 

the  Columbia 

Mr  Smith  CVx'.s  that  Include  offlce  workers 
,.  ,.   ^1  .,-.,-.■.   H.^ricprs  and  bo<3kkoeper!i ' 

\!        \i.-y    ■  '  -      Vi'S 

M-'    ^M  •   1     :.     .    are  all  representee'' 

Mr    Hi;  .  •  -  'is  right. 

Senator  Ovuiton    It  la  not  necessaiy  to  be 

•  fflUated  with  any  organized  labor  g  i  up  to 
obtain  emplo^-ment.  is  If 

Mr  HKOCK5  No  Our  people  are  n(  t  aflUl- 
■  ted  with  any  of  them 

Mr  DoNTJnio  They  are  Indepjendcntjunlont 
operating  these  dams? 

Mr  Hcocca  You  mean  orgat 
•re  not  affiliated  with  the  Amt 
tion  of  Laljor" 

Mr  DoNreao  Ye*,  or  the  C<- 
dintrial  Organizations. 

Mr   HcDCXS    No 

Mr    DoNomo    They   are   not   independent' 

Mr    Hedges    No 

Mr  DoNBEiio  But  there  are  unoijganized 
wcrkprs 

Mr  Hzocxs.  There  are  unorganlze<|  work 
era 

St'Mator  0%'E»ToM.  Are  there  any 
of  Industrial  Organizations  worker?  ttere 

Mr    HEOces    There  are  no  Congre&i    cf  In 
du«trial    Oipanizatlons    tn     that     psrticular 
project    I  believe      I  am  not  cprtan   :f  that 

Senator  Ovekton    I   mean   R  niievllle 
Grand   Coulee 

Mr    Hkdcxs    That  Is  right. 

Senator  OvnrroK  They  are  all  A 

Mr   Hkoces   That  is  right 

Mr    Doiin«BO    The  relation^h.p 
Bep^rate' 

Mr   Hetv.p?    Y"ti  mean  the  m.. 

Mr    I-    •• 

Mr.  it   ..F  -    >■   - 

Senator 
•Uike&7 


Mr 

lor.  2 

Mr 


\{'    }{fzf-r^    ^3  strikes. 

s«     !     T  I  •-.  ^  ::oi«    None  at  any  time? 

M.-  l'.t:i*.i^  I  do  not  know  about  at  any 
time,  but  there  have  been  no  major  inter- 
ferences With  work 

Senator  Oveiton  There  have  been  no  major 
one*^ 

Mr    Hedges.  That  la  right. 

SurrH    Mr    Hedges,  can  you  state  how 
ago   it    va-s   that    the   Tennessee   Valley 
founcll  was  organized'' 
Hedges    About  5  years  ago.  Five  out  of 
the  nine  years  of  the  existence  of  the  T.  V.  A. 

Mr  Smith  And  during  that  period  there 
have  been  no  strikes  or  Interferences  with 
work,  or  latxDr  trouble  there  at  all? 

Mr  Hkecis  That  is  right  And  I  believe 
that  management  was  as  partial  to  this  form 
of  labor  relations  as  labor  on  the  T.  V   A. 

Mr  S»»;th  I  feel  certain  that  the  Columbia 
Power  Trades  CouncU  will  be  equally  as  suc- 
cessful 

Mr  Hedges    I  thank  you  for  that  remark. 

Senator  Bone.  Mr  Chairman,  we  have  a 
short  witness  here.  Mr  David  Levlne,  who  will 
only  take  5  or  10  minutes.  May  we  put  him 
on  now? 

Senator  Omiton  Yes.  . 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
Wednesday  June  17,  1942 

Mr.  DWORSH-\K  Mr.  Speaker,  40 
years  ago  today,  on  June  17.  1902,  the 
Reclamation  Act  was  approved  by  the 
Congress,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fund  from  public-land  receipts, 
to  con.struc:  irrigation  works  and  to  re- 
claim arid  lands.  Today  the  population, 
dependent  upon  Federal  reclamation  op- 
erations, new  exceeds  1.000.000  persons, 
with  approximately  75.000  irrigated 
farms  in  15  States.  There  are  now  53 
projects  and  divisions  of  projects  oper- 
ated by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  or 
water  users.  22  projects  are  under  con- 
struction, and  10  are  authorized  on 
which  construction  has  not  started. 
When  the  current  program  is  completed, 
there  will  be  7.116074  acres  receiving  a 
supplemental  water  supply  and  5.115,224 
receiving  a  full  supply.  Of  this  com- 
bined total  Idaho  will  have  1.609.137 
acres.  The  major  crops  produced  on  ir- 
rigated farms,  such  as  forage,  livestock, 
dairy  products,  sugar  beets,  and  potatoes, 
do  not  conflict  with  those  crops  of  which 
Riere  are  exportable  surpluses. 

Since  the  reclamation  fund  was 
created  the  Bureau  has  completed  the 
following  construction:  161  storage  and 
diversion  dams:  51  powerhouses  3.058 
bur.dings;  20.576  miles  of  canals,  ditches, 
and  drains;  88  miles  cf  tunnels:  4,802 
miles  of  telephone  lines:  301  miles  of 
dikes:  6.337 flumes:  21  525  culverts:  13.912 
bridges:  and  202.491  other  Irrigation 
s.ructures.  Reservoirs  of  the  Bureau 
now  have  a  combined  capacity  of  51.215.- 
000  acre- feet  of  water.  On  May  22,  1942. 
the  total  capacity  of  power  plants  in 
cp^.ration  was   1.365,462  kilowatts,  with 


the  ultimate  capacity  of  existing  pU.nts, 
as  well  as  those  under  construction  and 
authorized,  estimated  at  5.000.000  kilo- 
watts. 

The  total  investment  of  Federal  funds 
in  projects  under  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation as  of  June  30,  1941,  was  $"28- 
135.820.  Of  the  total  construction 
charges'  due  and  payable  on  that  date. 
97  percent  had  l>een  repaid,  as  well  es  99 
percent  of  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance charges. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  making 
vp.luable  contributions  to  our  war  pro- 
gram through  the  development  of  power 
resource,  t^he  provision  of  water  supplies 
for  militan^and  civilian  populations,  and 
the  production  of  adequate  food  supplies 
on  Irrigated  land.  The  use  and  conser- 
vation of  our  natural  resources,  thrDUgh 
multiple-purpose  projects,  has  beer  su- 
pervised efficiently  by  the  Bureau  during 
the  past  40  years. 

Planning  for  the  post-war  era  is  now  in 
progress  through  surveys  and  investiga- 
tions. Conditions  after  the  conflict  ends 
will  demand  prompt  adjustments,  as  re- 
turning armies  of  servicemen  will  be 
seeking  employment  and  settlement  op- 
portunities. Westward  migration  and  re- 
newed industrial  development  in  the  arid 
States  will  result  in  greater  population, 
the  welfare  and  security  of  which  will 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  continued 
and  redoubled  activity  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  It  will  not  fail  to  meet 
successfully  the  challenge  of  wartime  de- 
mands nor  the  requirements  of  peace- 
time development. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\ES 

Wednesday.  June  17, 1942 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  victcry  is 
the  all-important  topic  in  America  today. 
The  main  objective  of  every  loyal  Ameri- 
can is  to  win  this  war  as  soon  as  possible. 
Our  next  big  job  is  to  maintain  our 
American  way  of  life  and  preserve  it  for 
those  who  subscribe  to  it  and  participate 
in  it.  No  elected  official  or  appointed 
bureaucrat  has  the  right  to  abolish  that 
for  which  millions  of  Americans  are  fight- 
ing. The  war  bhnds  us  to  our  own  in- 
ternal difficulties.  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  greatest  defense  any  nation  can 
.  have  is  strong  internal  economy.  We 
must  have  less  internal  hatred,  less  in- 
ternal strife  between  capital  and  labor 
;  and  between  race  and  creed.  Above  all, 
!  we  must  have  internal  unity,  but  that 
does  not  call  for  unity  under  a  dictator- 
ship of  any  form.  It  calls  for  our  iradi- 
j  tional  form  of  unity  under  our  republican 
I  form  of  government.  Our  internal  weak- 
nesses mu.st  be  eliminated,  because 
therein  lies  our  greatest  strength  against 
enemies  from  within  and  enemies  from 
without. 
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C'Njrrs.s  v>R5"<;  tmf  p' ke.m'i  k.ms 
T':  .'■... p-  "U!  tirraw-t  internal  w^  -.k- 
ness  is  the  tremendous  power  which  the 
bureaucrats  wield  over  the  American 
people.  Under  our  present  administra- 
tion. America  face.'^  i  '  ■  v  world  order. 
The  bureaucrats  in  Wa^h.:  gton  insi.<;t  on 
lowering  the  American  stJuidard  of  liv- 
;:  ;  W,^  must  face  the  facts  and  lay 
1  ,  .-  ,l^  to  how  best  to  meet  the  issue. 
We  shall  not  be  able  to  avoid  toil  and 
sweat.  In  these  months  ahead  of  us. 
everyone  who  works  In  this  country, 
whether  he  works  with  his  hands  or  with 
his  mind,  will  have  to  work  a  bttle 
Larder.  Every  man  and  woman  will  feel 
the  burden  of  taxes.  Every  housewife 
will  have  to  plan  more  carefully.  I  speak 
plainly  because  I  do  not  want  you  to  be 
deceived  about  the  difficulties  of  the  fu- 
ture. All  Americans  will  have  to  be 
hard  of  muscle,  clear  of  head,  and  brave 
of  heart.  ^The  issue  is  clear  regardless  of 
whether  jou  are  a  Democrat  or  a  Re- 
publican. 

Do  you  want  a  n»  w  world  order  pro- 
ducing a  lower  standard  of  living  and  run 
by  the  bureaucrats?  As  for  me.  I  want 
to  maintain  the  American  system— a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people. 

In  this  critical  hour  of  our  republic.  I 
would  like  to  be  recorded  against  the 
transformation  of  the  American  system 
of  government  Into  a  new  world  order. 
Fut^ire  generations  may  turn  back  to  the 
Congressional  KirRo  and  find  that 
some  Members  vi  L  ri^ress  were  against 
this^  transformation.  The  American 
people  are  beginning  to  feel  the  shackles 
of  this  bureaucratic  tjnanny.  As  the 
evening  shadows  fall  upon  the  old  con- 
stitutional edifice,  it  might  be  proper  for 
me  to  recall  those  noble  words  of  Daniel 
Webster,  when  he  said: 

Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their 
effects  overcome.     If  disastrous  wars  should 
sveeep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew   It;  if  it  exhaust  our 
treasury,  future   Industry   may  replenish  It; 
If  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still, 
under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  green 
again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests.     It  were 
but  a  trifle  even  if  the  walls  of  yonder  Capi- 
tol were  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty  pillars  should 
fall,  and  its  gorgeous  decorations  be  all  cov- 
ered by  the  dtist  of  the  valley.     All  these  may 
be    rebuilt.     But  who  shall   i-econstruct   the 
fabric  of  demolished  government?     Who  shall 
rear  again  the  well-proportioned  columns  of 
constitutional  liberty?     Who  shall  frame  to- 
gether the  skillful  architecture  which  unites 
national   sovereignty   with   State  rights,   in- 
dividual   security,    and     public    prosperity? 
No,  If  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be  raised 
not  again.    Like  the  Colosseum  and  the  Par- 
thenon, thty  will  be  destined  to  a  mournful 
and     t     melancholy     immortality.     Bitterer 
tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them  than  were 
ever   shed   over    the   monuments   of   Roman 
or  Grecian  art;  for  they  will  be  the  monu- 
ments of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than  Greece 
or  Rome  ever  saw,  the  edifice  cf  constitutional 
American  liberty. 

This  issue  will  be  settled  in  the  true 
American  way  by  discussion  and  debate 
and  at  the  polls  in  November.  This  year 
we  are  entering  the  most  important  con- 
gressional campaign  in  our  time.  Con- 
gress is  the  keystone  of  representative 
government.  It  is  the  guardian  of  every 
gain   achieved  in   the   past    150   years. 


(,"  •:;;rcsj>  ii  thv  ia^L  rtrnauiing  cuadt  1  m 
.\::.  Mca  against  the  dictatorship  of  poli- 
ticians posing  as  welfare  workers  at 
home  and  world  savers  abroad.  Con- 
gress insists  on  maintaining  our  Ameri- 
can policy  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people  and  against  all  "isms" 
which  seek  to  destroy  us. 

AMKaiCAN    STSTSM     UNEX.El.ta 

We  have  been  the  world's  outstanding 
example  of  representative  government. 
Upon  our  success  or  failure  may  well  de- 
pend the  future  of  our  republican  form 
of  government  throughout   the  western 
civilization.    Fellow  American.s,  we  must 
look  today,  as  in  the  past,  to  the  creative 
impulses  of  free  men  and  women,  born 
of  the  most  enterprising  and  self-reliant 
stock  in  the  world,  for  the  productive 
genius,  for  economic  recovery  and  for  a 
better  standard  of  living.    The  reason 
for  our  great  strides  in  the  past  datej 
back    to    1776.    when    our    ioref athe' s 
fought   and  died   to  give  birth  to  Old 
Glory.    The  people  of  our  Thirteen  Col- 
onies were  the  first  to  make  the  poli- 
ticians the  servants  and  the  people  the 
masters.    We  have  progressed  from  a  few 
struggling  colonies  to  the  most  power- 
ful Nation  in  the  world.    The  early  pio- 
neers moved  westward  conquering  hun- 
ger, thirst,  and  hostile  tribes,  as  well  as 
mountains,  forests,  and  prairies.    They 
developed  a  system  of  private  enterprise 
which   has   given   America  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world.    This 
system  is  now  being  advocated  by  new 
dealers,  who  spent  a  decade  in  condem- 
nation of  it,  not  only  to  save  themselves 
but  to  save  the  world. 

America   has   been    a   haven   for   the 
seekers  of  freedom  and  oppor:unity  from 
all  of  the  world.    This  has  been  known 
throughout  the  world  as  the  land  of  hop<2 
for  the  poor  and  distressed.    Other  coun- 
tries point  with  envy  to  the  American 
system.    Under  our  system  we  guarantee 
equal  opportunity  for  all.  to  the  end  that 
the  poorest  girl  and  boy  in  our  land  might 
go  as  far   and  climb  as  hieh   as  their 
abilities  can  carry  them.    We  have  les;> 
than  6  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
less  than  7  percent  of  the  world's  soil, 
and   yet   we    possess   over   half    of    the 
world's  telephones,  about  t\^o-thirds  of 
the  world's  gold,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
world's  automobiles,  although  under  the 
present  administration  we  may  not  be 
able  to  drive  our  cars  long.    We  spend 
more  for  education  than  all  of  the  na- 
tions   combined.     We    own    the    finest 
parks  and  roads  in  the  world.    We  have 
better  sanitation  and  more  ol'  the  world's 
comforts  than  any  other  nation. 

The  American  system  of  free  competi- 
tion and  private  enterprise  is  better  than 
anything  that  has  been  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute. Here  in  America  we  have  free- 
dom of  press,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  worship,  and  most  of  our  people  are 
properly  fed.  clothed  and  housed.  Our 
system  is  not  perfect  but  it  is  responsive 
to  the  demands  of  progress  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  common  welfare.  It 
has  m.ade  mistakes  but  it  has  not  failed 
to  correct  its  methods  when  the  right 
remedy  was  found. 

We  can  perfect  our  system  whenever 
all  of  our  groups  accept  the  solemn  re- 
sponsibility of  trying  to  buUd  the  eco- 


nomic phases  of  our  uiir.n-ir'.  We 
cannot  exLst  unless  there  is  ::  ..  .«• 
spect,  confidence,  and  undt.i.>..>  -  :  h. 
Neither  man  nor  nations  can  c*  -  .  :  e 
in  their  common  interests  v.-.:.:  ;!i  e 
has  been  established  confiut.:.  -.  L...;t 
upon  a  foundation  of  understanding. 
We  should  temper  our  desires  with  a 
sense  of  fairness  for  other  groups.  We 
should  sees  to  correct  our  problems  with 
a  live-and-help-llve  policy.  We  must 
stand  united  for  the  fuiuie  and  all  can 
benefit  if  all  will  serve. 

immediate  danckas  ntou  wrrHiN 

This  picture   makes  our  hearts  swell 
with  pride,  but  there  is  a  danger  demand- 
ing immediate  action.    Nazi-ism,  facism. 
commimism.  and  Japanese  imperialism 
are  enemies  of  our  ideals  and  Institutions. 
We  know  that  there  are  numerous  Jap- 
anese. German.  Italian,  and  Communist 
agents  in  this  country  under  orders  from 
abroad.    They  have  been  told  to  He  low, 
avoid  detection,  and  oe  prepared  to  strike 
at  the  right  time  to  do  the  ni'^'  dim  ice 
and  create  the  greatest  amoun!     :  >    n- 
fusion.   In  the  meantime,  operating  be- 
hind false  fronts  of  high-sounding  pa- 
triotic names,  they  frequently  do  all  they 
can  to  create  disunity  and  to  spread  con- 
fusion by  the  distribution  of  false  infor- 
mation and  vicious  slander.    We  cannot 
afford  to  relax  and  congratulate  ourselves 
that  we  have  taken  adequate  precaution 
against  them.    We  need  to  be  constantly 
and  increasingly  on  guard.   We  have  cod- 
dled subversive  groups  too  long  in  this 
country.  Millions  of  pages  of  totalitarian 
and  communistic  propaganda  are  being 
circulated   in   the   United   States.     This 
propaganda  drive  is  meant  to  create  dis- 
unity.    It  will  develop  religious,  racial, 
and  class  hatred  between  grdups  of  our 
citizens.    This  is  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
American  form  of  government. 

The  main  purpose  of  a  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment is  to  maintain  its  power  at  any 
cost.  This  order  is  one  where  men  will 
be  completely  dominated  by  the  state, 
and  live  upon  a  level  of  subsistence  deter- 
mined by  their  rulers.  In  exchange  for 
the  mere  promise  of  security,  people  are 
forced  to  give  up  their  individual  rights 
and  their  freedom.  In  their  desperate 
want  some  people  have  taken  the  bread- 
line economy  while  others  have  accepted 
the  prison-camp  security  offered  by  regi- 
mented nations.  They  have  not  accepted 
them  happily  or  willingly  and  they  will 
not  continue  it  forever.  The  world  has 
long  sought  to  reduce  poverty  and  want 
which  existed  in- a  land  of  plenty. 

The  system  employed  in  every  totali- 
tarian state  destroys  personal  liberty, 
religious  freedom,  and  individual  initia- 
tive. Planned  economy  requires  con- 
trols which  can  only  be  attained  by  com- 
plete surrender  of  Individual  freedom 
and  the  concentration  of  political  and 
economical  power  in  the  hands  of  a  dic- 
tator or  a  group  of  bureaucrats.  A  sys- 
tem of  this  kind  is  not  adaptable  or  flex- 
ible in  regard  to  production  and  distribu- 
tion. No  one  man  or  group  of  bureau- 
crats has  the  knowledge  to  solve  these 
problems. 

PLACE   NONX    Btrr   AMERICANS   ON    GUAXD 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  liber'  1 

continue  to  go  forward,  we  muit  i.^a 
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the  right  kind  ol  leadership  to  n  ■  •  -i.e 
challenge  from  across  the  s(  i  H.  il 
Americans  must  be  placed  or.  j...:c1. 
America  has  no  plac^  f--  ir.  :r  i  .Jual 
who  placps  any  other  !'.  i.:  •  '  ition. 
or  way  of  life  above  our  owr  \'.  i  must 
gird  ourselves  to  resist  all  at\i  .<  n  'he 
American  way  of  life. 

My  fellow  countrymen,  to.i.r.  j,.  find 
radical  writers  and  pr;  p  iii^r  :>'s 
throughout  our  Nation  who  are  t:l  :..  ro 
destroy  the  things  for  which  oLr  ftae 
•Unds.  It  Is  our  duty  to  unit*'  io  curb 
these  subversive  Individual-  W  have 
been  in  many  a  fix  since  177t3,  t:  ut  cur 
old  flag  has  never  touch»'d  thp  f round 
Old  Glory  stands  for  •!•• 
forth  in  our  Constitution  i:.  i  U 
tion  of  Independence,  o  ,:  t 
mean  Just  will'  a-  yrik-  :'  '  :i 
'will  stand  for  u>  d:\d  ..  r.a*.  ut- 
what  we  do.  We  must  never  forskke  the 
f  ■  -  for  which  Old  Glory  stf;!-  .nd 
i:.  :>  irn  for  cur  privileges  nev-  j  t  :  ^et 
our  obliKations. 

We  should  rededicate  ourselve,«:  to  our 
country,  to  our  homes,  and  to  o  ir  God 
with  the  inspiration  of  Lancoln'^  words 
when  he  said: 

Many  fre*  rountrlM  hare  lo«t  tHptr  lib- 
erty, and  ours  may  loae  hers:  but  If  11, 
be  U  my  proudMt  plume  not  th  •'  :  .-.  :ne 
Ust  to  desert  but  that  I  never           j   d  ber 
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Mi.  ii.A.\KIN  .1  MississipU;  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  the  anniversar>  of  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  where  the  Amer- 
ican patriots  fought  their  first  great 
battle  for  the  establishment  of  ihjs  great 
republic 

Our  country  is  now  l)eing  attacked 
without    and    also    from    with.: 
brave   boys   are   defending  this 
abroad,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
lean  citizen  to  protect  it  from  sulj' 
elements  within. 

I  have  today  a  letter  from  a 
appointed  to  We>t  Point,  a  young 
vihom  :i'^v  M  T^b'T  .-f  •(>■  H  "i  •■  r 
proud      S      ::,  •■.•.     M.  :-..l>  .  .    :'.a: 
plained  that  the  fine  young  mer 
they  have  appointed  to  West  p\) 
Annapoh-^i  have  failed  to  manife; 
gratitude  that  thoy  of    n  :   ;>    • 
saying  often  quoted   u:,   Sp-  ar;  : 
head,  that    "Gratitude  is  based 
lively  expectation  of  favors  yet  to 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  i 
the  RicoRD  a  letter  from  one  of 
dets   I    appointed.    wh:rh    r\;:-. 
fln*>sl  spirit  of  gratltUvl-  •     b<   :   ■,. 
where.     In  ge:.- :  »: 
of   tho.<e   spler.^.;.^:   ^ 
have  had  the  pru;;*^;- 
\V   -•    P   .::•    .ird    Anr  ^,p.  ■:.>   -::•,  --■   I 
t   ■  ::  A  M-:::b- :   .„ :  C>:nf:re>>.     A 
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we  have  men  of  this  type  in  control  of 
the  armed  forces  this  Nation,  our  coun- 
try, will  be  safe. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

VSTTTD    STATTS     MlLrr.«T     ACADIMT. 

•   Point.  N    Y  .  June  15.  1942. 

De-vk  M/  R.KtrKiit:  It  has  been  several 
months  since  I  last  wrote  to  you.  but  now 
that  the  first  and  aardest  year  Is  over.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  let  you  know  ot  my  prog- 
ress at  more  frequent  intervals.  At  long 
last  the  difBcult  year  of  initiation  is  fin- 
ished and  from  now  on  life  here  will  be  more 
pleasant 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I 
stood  first  In  general  order  of  academic 
merit  for  the  first  year.  Personally.  I  think 
that  this  Wis  largely  due  to  the  excellent 
preparation  that  I  got  at  Mississippi  State 
College  Mississippi  State  is  a  much  better 
college  than  many  southerners  give  it  credit 
for  being  It  made  me  pretty  happy  to  see 
so  many  southern  boys  rank  near  the  top 
In  my  class 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  moments  of  the 
year  was  General  Marshall's  speech  at  the 
graduation  exercises  You  have  read  about 
his  speecli  I  am  sure,  but  it  was  a  real  ex- 
perience to  hear  and  see  him  deliver  it.  In 
the  very  middle  of  the  speech  a  long  train 
reared  by  and  he  had  to  stop.  Any  man 
who  can  do  that  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
his  composure  and  his  audience  Impressed 
me  as  t)elng  a  good  speaker. 

This  summer  promises  to  be  filled  with 
strenuous  practical  training  Reveille  is  at 
5  20  a.  m  and  the  larcer  part  of  the  day 
is  taken  up  by  scheduled  instruction.  There 
Is  no  cause  for  complaint,  however,  because 
this  is  war  S<imetimes  I  feel  uncomfortable 
and  unpatriotic  because  I  am  here  in  safety 
while  so  many  of  my  frlend.s  are  on  active 
duty  In  the  war  zones.  But  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  made  it  clear  that  it  wants  all  ol 
us  to  remain  here,  regardless  of  what  pre- 
vious militciry  training  we  may  have  had. 
I  still  hope  that  we  will  be  graduated  early. 

I  want  to  thank  you  asaln  for  having 
appointed  me  I  am  trying  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  here  and  to  make  the 
best  record  I  can. 

Yours  respectfully. 

J.AM'S    F     SCOGCIN,    Jr. 


Brief    Si:rv-v    of    the    A      A      \      Wh-f-r 
Legume    Seed    Pri'i,'r:>ni 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  M.4LC0LM  C.  T.\RVER 

or  GEOBCIA 

"  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'.v't'drjcsdaj/.  June  17, 1942 

Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following  statement 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to- 
gether With  two  letters  on  the  same 
subject : 

Z-R-.TT  '^X-RVrr  or  THT  ACRICCXTrRAL  AOJtTSTMrNT 
^     n;    NISTIWTION     WINTER     LEGUMI     BEZD     PRO- 

CiUM 

I  .  -inaljrzlng  the  Agricultural  Adjxistment 
A '.iiimlstration  position  with  respect  to 
*iiiter  legume  seed  and  the  ptirpose  In  ac- 
quiring and  distributing  such  seeds  it  Is 
j  necessary  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  origi- 
i  nal  objectives  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  in  connection  with  this  phase 
.:  Its  program.    These  objectives  were  two  In 


number:  First,  for  many  years  agricultural 
educational  Institutions,  both  State  and 
Federal,  had  endeavored  to  stimulate  plant- 
ing of  winter  cover  crops  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  soil  in  the  South  and  Southeast. 
As  late  as  1937  less  than  3  percent  cf  the 
farms  had  winter  legume  cover.  Plantings 
for  that  year  approximated  one  and  one- 
fourth  million  acres  in  an  area  where  ap- 
proximately 60.000.000  acres  needed  this  pro- 
tection. This  problem  in  the  South  v/as  so 
acute  that  it  seemed  only  logical  that  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  con- 
servation program  be  used  as  a  medium  to 
obtain  effective  action  in  solving  it. 

The  second  objective  which,  during:  this 
wartime,  could  easily  be  classed  as  the  major 
one  Is  to  stimulate  increased  use  of  ^vlnter 
legume  cover  crops  as  a  means  of  replacing 
nitrogenous  fertilizer,  the  supply  of  which 
has  been  sharply  curtailed  due  to  thi-  war. 
Nearly  everyone.  IxJth  In  and  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, agrees  that  this  use  of  legume  seeds 
Is  the  only  way  to  effectively  replace  the 
needed   supply   of   nitrogenous   fertilizer. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  above  two  ob- 
jectives, it  was  nece&sary  to  formulate  a  plan 
of  action  which  first  would  obtain  a  greatly 
expanded  production  of  these  winter  Irgume 
seeds  in  the  western  part  of  the  country, 
where  they  are  grown,  and,  second,  to  assure 
all  of  the  farmers  In  the  South  and  South- 
cast  who  needed  to  use  these  seeds  for  winter 
cover  that  they  would  be  made  available  to 
them  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices. 

The  first  step  in  1938  in  working  out  these 
plans  was  an  experimental  one  in  a  few  coun- 
ties in  Georgia.  In  that  year  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  purchased 
through  open  competitive  bids  approximately 
1.000.000  pounds  of  Au-strlan  winter  peas  and 
hairy  vetch.  These  seeds  were  distributed 
as  a  grant  of  aid  to  farmers  in  those  counties 
at  prices  which  averaged  $5  40  per  hundred- 
weight for  peas  and  til  per  hundred-veight 
for  the  vetch.  In  all  cases  these  seeds  were 
purchased  from  dealers,  wholesales,  or 
brokers  who  cared  to  submit  bids,  and  in  all 
cases  the  full  cost  of  the  seed  to  the  GDvem- 
ment  was  deducted  from  the  farmers'  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  pay- 
ments It  should  be  noted  that  the  Austrian 
winter  peas  for  which  the  Government  paid 
$5  40  per  hundredweight  only  returned  the 
western  grower  who  grew  them  an  average  of 
$2  28  per  hundredweight  which  left  a  spread 
of  *3  12  of  which  approximately  $1  was  trans- 
portation cost.  Tlie  balance  of  this  .spread 
went  to  the  various  distributors,  wholesalers, 
Jobbers,  and  dealers  who  entered  into  the 
transaction.  In  the  case  of  vetch,  out  Df  the 
$11  per  hundredweight  price  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  paid  fo-  the 
seed  only  an  average  of  $6  18  went  to  the 
western  growers  leaving  a  spread  cf  $4  82 
to  the  trade  of  which  again  about  fl  was 
transportation.  This  transportation  price 
is  the  maximum  figure  as  water  transpor- 
tation was  available  at  that  time  on  the 
west  coast  at  50  or  60  cents. 

In  1939  the  Agricultural  Adjustmert  Ad- 
ministration endeavored  again  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  to  obtain  for  producers  in  dicught 
areas  in  Mississippi  a  supply  of  peas  and 
vetch  at  reasonable  prices.  Approxlraately 
700  000  pounds  cf  these  seeds  were  purchased 
from  local  trade  in  Mississippi.  Again  the 
price  that  year  was  $5  50  per  hundred'veight 
for  peas  as  against  an  average  price  in  the 
West  to  the  producing  growers  of  $263  and 
a  price  for  the  vetch  of  $10  50  per  hundred- 
weight compared  with  the  western  ijrower 
price  of  $7  55.  That  same  year  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  advertised  for 
bids  on  a  larger  supply  to  be  used  In  other 
areas  but  the  bids  offered  were  all  n  Jected 
because  of  excessively  high  offers.  Seme  of 
the  offers  of  vetch  in  that  bid  inv  tation 
ranged   as   high   as   $16   per   htindred  weight 
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while    t*'f    pr'.i"'*^    In    thp    \\'<'-t    u-as    ■--:„':'.    .ii 
av.  'H.T   ,  r    $7  5:' 

V\     !,  "■>  '.  ;;    t(  I  (  xperience  behind  it.  the 
Agricultural  Acijus' nvn*  .Adnunistiatlon  real- 
ized In  the  fall  of  i:<  vj  ii.u!    1  the  objectives 
Indicated  above  were  to  be  aciileved,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  greatly  expand  the  a\*allable 
supply  of  these  seeds  for  another  year  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  K  nds  of  price  situations  as 
experienced     \i:     19  8     ai  d    1939       In    other 
words,   prices  to  consuming  farmers  in  the 
South  influenced  largely  by  an  Increasing  de- 
mand in  the  face  of  a  limited  supply      The 
Agricultural       Adjustment      Administration 
therefore  went  to  the  producing  area  of  the 
Northwest   and  offered  for   the   1940  crop   a 
guaranteed  price  for  peas  and  vetch  using  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  the  financ- 
ing agency.    Coupled  with  the  support -price 
program  there  was  also  Instituted  with  the 
producing  growers  in  the  West  a  very  inien- 
sive  educational  campaign  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  this  production.    The  total  produc- 
tion that  year  because  of  Uiis  program  was 
approximately  53.000.000  pounds  of  Austrian 
winter  peas  which   compare;}   with   the   pre- 
vious   10-year   average   of    12,200000   pounds 
and  a  previous  single  year  production  of  ap- 
proximately   26.000,000    pounds.     For    hairy 
vetch  the  total  production  was  approximately 
25.000.000  pounds  compared  with  a  previous 
10-year  average  of  4.700.000  pounds  and  the 
previous    single    high    year's    production    in 
1939  of  approximately  10.000.000  pounds.  Out 
of  that  total   year's  production   the  regular 
trade  purchased,  at  prices  approximating  the 
support   price,   around   17,000,000   pounds   of 
Ausir.an  winter  peas  leaving   approxlmate'.y 
36,000.000   pounds    which   were   turned  over 
by  Uie  growers  at  the  support  price  to  the 
cimmcdity  Credit  Corporation. 

Out  of  the  total  hairy  vetch  crop  the  trade 
puicliased    approximately    17.000000    pounds 
al   about    the    ^pport-price    level    and    the 
growers  turnecLover  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Ccrpoiation  at^he  support  price  nearly  8.000- 
000   pounds.     After   this  supply  was   turned 
over  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  it 
was   necessary   for  the   Agricultural   Adjust- 
ment Administration  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  Government-owned  seed  to  be  placed 
In  the  hands  of  the  growers  in  the  South.    It 
chose  to  do  this  by  shipping  them  in  carload 
lots    to    various    points    in    counties    where 
growers    had    indicated    a    desire    to    obtain 
them.      Wherever     arrangements     could     be 
made    with    local    trade,    these    seeds    were 
turned  over  to  the  trade  for  physical  distri- 
bution to  the  farmers  on   a  fixed-fee   basis 
which  ranged  up  to  20  cents  per  hundred- 
weight.    Only   in   those  areas  in   the  South 
where  either  there  did  not  exist  local  trade 
distribution  facilities  or  where  the  local  trade 
d  d  not  desire  to  distribute  tliese  seeds  on  be- 
half  of  the  Government  did  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Adminlsuation  actually  distrlb- 
^izte  the  seeds  through  the  county  commit- 
tees.   It  can  be  conservatively  stated  that  by 
far  the  largest  proportion  of  these  Govern- 
ment-owned   seeds   were   distributed   on    the 
above    Ir.dicated    basis    through    IocliI    dr:v;<^r 
facilities.    In  determining  the  price   .:   ^  >      ii 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminu-tration 
made  theSe   Government -owned  seeds  avail- 
able to  farmers  in  the  South  In  1940.  there 
was  added  onto  the  actual  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment an   additional   50   to   70  cents   per 
hundredweight  (variation  due  to  freight  dif- 
ferentials)       This    additional    amoimt    was 
added  onto  the  cost  in  order  that  the  seed 
tn.de   which  had   purchased   almost  half  cf 
this  record  crop  in  the  West  might  dispose  of 
their  seed  at  a  reasonable  profit.    This  would 
seem  to  be  rather  clear  evidence   tiiat   the 
Agricultural       Adjustment       Administration 
from  the  tieglnning  has  endeavored  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  seed  industry  and 
has  at  no  point  adopted  a  policy  of  dispcslng 
of  what  seed  it  may  acquire  at  less  than  its 
cost. 


T'.V'  yp'\-  :":,jvi'-t:i''  •  r\pr-a''  rf^i:'.t'=  ■'■hould 
be  pointed  cut  as  n  result  ol  liic  li*4i  i":^  - 
grruii.  First,  that  Hpproxlmat>*ly  .<  <  > 
farmers  in  the  South  H-d  s  v :  <  v-  ;•  a;  u-d 
these  wlnter-covpr  m  ;■-  i».t  ■  ■.  ;;  ;  n  t .;  *ith 
less  than  140  0>  h-  r.Mvious  year;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  as  liir  a.',  ibi  t-.tabli8he<3  seed  trade 
is  concerned,  they  distributed  out  of  this 
record  crop  nearly  as  many  seeds  which  did 
not  go  through  Government  cliannels  at  all 
as  they  had  ever  ri>::Mi'ed  in  previous 
years,  and  approximi.  v  a  ice  us  many  as 
they  distributed  on  the  average  during  the 
previous  10  years. 

For  1941  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion again  offered  a  gupi>  r\  p  Ice  for  the 
western  crop,  which  appai  i  :  .  * :  s  somewhat 
too  low  in  the  case  of  Austrian  pe  is.  since  the 
acreage  was  substantially  reduc'Ml  as  com- 
pared with  1940  However,  there  was  a  laree 
increase  in  acreage  of  hairy  vetch,  although 
the  total  yield  was  approximately  the  same  as 
1940.  due  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 
Early  in  1941  representative*  of  the  seed  trade 
came  to  Washington  and  requeued  that  we 
help  them  work  out  a  plan  which  would  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  handle  the  entire  pea 
and  vetch  program  from  growers  to  con- 
sumers. The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration agreed  to  this  proposition  and 
recommended  a  favorable  report  on  a  bill 
which  later  was  enacted  and  became  known 
as  Public  Law  121,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  purchase-order  plan. 

The  plan  of  operation  formulated  punmant 
to  this  act  was  worked  out  Jointly  with  the 
seed  trade  and  provided  that  the  seed  trad:- 
would  acquire  the  seed  in  the  West  at  prices 
at   least  equal   to  the  Government  support 
price  to  the  western  grower,  and  then  wouUl 
distribute  it  to  southern  farmers  at  agreed-to 
fair  prices,  which  fair  prices  were  based  upon 
the  guaranteed  price  to  the  grower  in  the 
West,    a    reasonable    price    to    the    western 
handler,    transportation,    and    a    reasonable 
profit  margin  to  the  dealers  in   the  South. 
Tliese  prices  to  the  southern  grower  wcre  to 
average  about  $4  80  for  Austrian  winter  peas 
and  about  $9.15  for  hairy  vetch.    In  the  South 
the  farmer  placed  his  request  for  seed  with 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
county  committee,  which   In  turn   issued   a 
purchase  order  to  the  local  seed  dealer  for 
Uie  amount  requested  at  the  agreed-to  fair 
price.     In  other  words,  the  plan  of  operation 
in  1941  contemplated  full  use  of  Public  Law 
121    and   afforded   the   entire   s<jed   industry 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  and  distribute 
these  seeds  to  farmers  In  accordance  with  the 
agreed-upon  plan  formulated  pursuant  to  an 
act  of  Congress  which  they  had  jDroposed  and 
which  the  Agjlcultural  Adjustment  Adminls- 
uation had  endorsed.     In  surveying  the  re- 
sults of  the  operation  of  this  plan  in  1941, 
however,    the    Agricultural   Adjustment   Ad- 
ministration can  draw  no  other  conclusion 
but  that  the  seed  trade  did  not  fulfill  its  end 
of  the  bargain.     This  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  under  this  purchase-order  plan  a  little 
less  than  3.000.000  pounds  of  Austrian  winter 
peas  and  somewhat  less  than  1.000.000  pounds 
of  hairy  vetch  were  actually  distributed  at 
the  agreed-to  price.     The  balance  of  1941  pro- 
duction of  winter  legume  seeds  were  sold  to 
southern  farmers  who  had  the  money  to  pay 
for  them  at  prices  substantially  in  excess  of 
the  price  originally  agreed  upon  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Admlnistrution  and  the 
seed  trade,  which  in  the  case  of  peas  ranged 
as  high  as  $9  per  hundredweight,  and  in  the 
case  of  hairy  vetch  ranged  as  high  as  $12.'.0 
per  hundredweight,  and  with  some  reported 
prices  even  higher  than  that.    It  should  l:>e 
pointed  out   that  even   with  prices  charged 
southern  farmers  by  the  dealers  substantially 
higher  than  those  agreed  to  uiader  the  pur- 
chase-order plan,  the  price   to   the  western 
growers    remained    n'    rr    near    the    original 
guaranteed  supp  :'■  p:.^i 
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which  at  the  minimum  wou'.d  have  to  t)e  con- 
sidered as  fair  prices,  and  at  tlie  spme  time 
offers  them  an  opportunity  to  sell  feeds  out- 
side of  the  purchase  order  plan  at  prices  as 
much  higher  than  the  agreed-to  prices  as  the 
traffic  will  boar. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  resulu  of  the 
purchase  order  plan  as  used  in  1941,  exp>cri- 
ence  unfavorable  both  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  seed  trade  as  well  as  to  the  south- 
ern farmers  who  were  unable  to  obtain  fc-ed 
under  It,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration continues  in  its  willlngi.ess  to 
cooperate  in  every  way  possible  with  the  seed 
trade  in  making  the  plan  work  successfully 
In  1942  However,  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  does  not  believe  such  a 
plan  to  be  possible  of  success  and  still  schirve 
the  objectlvee  outlined  in  the  beginning  of 
this  statement  unless  there  is  available  to 
the  Government  in  all  areas  an  alternsUv© 
method  of  making  these  seeds  available jto  all 
farmers.  We  believe  this  to  be  nccessarj'  be- 
cause there  are  many  areas  in  which  there  Is 
no  established  seed  trade  and.  In  other  areas 
vhere  esUblished  seed  trade  does  exist,  such 
trade  has  not  in  all  cases  been  able  to  assure 
to  the  farmers  in  their  area  adequate  stip- 
plies  of  seeds  at  reasonable  prices 

It  is  in  these  two  types  of  areas  that  the  Ag- 
ricultviral  Adjustment  Administration  needs 
to  continue  present  methcxls  of  making  seed 
available.  OuU'de  of  tliese  areas  where  the 
seed  trade  can  give  adequate  evidence  of  its 
ability  to  maintain  adequate  supplies  (f  teeds 
and  its  willingness  to  make  them  avai'able  to 
farmers  at  the  agroed-to  fa'r  prices,  the  Apn- 
cultural  Adjiistmcnt  Admlnlstrat'on  prefers 
to  u.se  the  existing  channels  of  d  strtbutlon 
and  wUl  do  so  with  or  without  additional 
legislation. 

A  fundamental  weakness  of  the  purchase- 
order  plan,  as  such,  if  the  Government  were 
restricted  to  the  use  of  that  plan,  and  that 
plan  alone,  is  that  there  cannot  be  any  as<!ur- 
ance  to  the  southern  farmers  at  planting  time 
that  there  will  be  an  adequate  supply  of  seed 
readUy  available  to  them  If  the  dealers  in 
a  given  county  turn  up  at  planting  time  with- 
out a  supply  ■'.  "  ods.  it  would  then  be  too 
late  for  the  A.  :.>  .turai  Adju-stment  Admin- 
istration to  find  other  methods  of  securing 
seed  and  getting  them  Into  the  county  In 
time  for  planting. 

The  language  in  the  appropriation  bill  now 
under  consideration  by  the  conferees  would 
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In  connection  with  the  wartime  emergency. 
It  has  been  necessary  this  year  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Ad'  ;^':r.'  *  A-^i  nistratlon  to  make 
available  tc.  i„rnv  :.-  ,:,  .S'  -ra!  different  areas 
supplies  of  seeds  to  grow  ct"  ■  "•  i''i  i  «ar 
crops.  These  are  crop«  lii  a  i  ii  w-ed 
supply  is  very  short  and  are  areas  in  many 
ca.ses  in  which  the  fanners  were  financially 
unable  to  secure  the  seed  supply.  Under  the 
purcha.'^  .r<',i  r  Tin  the  only  materials  which 
are  avi.  j.stribution  are  such  mate- 

rials as  <  i.'^'  d  in  connection  with  the  soil- 
buUdlii^  ;. :u_t.ces. 

Since  the  seed  item  in  the  appropriation 
bill  would  restrict  the  Government  to  distri- 
bution of  all  seeds  through  the  purchase- 
order  plan.  It  would  become  Impossible  for 
the  Government  in  the  future  to  make  avail- 
able seeds  for  the  growing  ol   i;    m    i   .      ..! 
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JcNZ  4  1942 
Malcolm  C  TAt\'Di. 

House  of  Rrpresfntatires 
D«A«   Judge      This    Is    with     refer 
amendment  77  adopt-d  by  the  Sena 
1M3    Agriculture    appropriation    bil 
amendn^nt  would  change  the   prese^ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration 
of   ^eed   distribution 

The   present  nhortage  of  certain 
makes    it    •  'v    that    more 

crop*  be  g:     -  ughout  the  Sout 

tic  States  as  well  as  In  moet  of   th< 
the  country      B\ery  effort  Is  being 
the  Agricultural   Adjustment  Admir 
and    other    agencies    in    the    Departtnen 
pusth  the  planting  of  these  nltrogeno  as 

buticn  of  seed  by  the 
Ac!  •-    Administration   started 

This   program   was    initiated   becau? 
failure  of  our  previous  eflort.s  to  inc 
growing  of  these  crops     At  the  time 
gram  was  InlUated.   approximately 
forty    million    pounds    of    seed    w 
planted      This  amount,   under    the 
tural    Adjustment    Administration 
will  probably   be   between  two  hun 
three  hundred  million  pounds  m  1" 
The  system    that   ha«   been    u.^ed 
actually  hurt  the  seed  dealers  of  the 
On   t^e   other   hand,   their    business 
creased      The  grants  have  made    it 
for  a  very  large  number  of  farmer? 
themselves  of  this  seed  who  otherw 
not  hrtve  participated  In  the  plantln 
benent   has  come  from  this  progra 
our  soils  are  in  ttetter  condition  to 
under  the  emergency  production  th  i 
neceaaary.  and  this  program  helps 
th*  shock  of   the   shortage   of 
tUizers 

There  Is  no  disposition  on  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  fight 
dealers,  and  we  have  no  quarrel  w 
Our  interest  lies  In  our  effort  to  pre 
and  Qber  for  the  Nation     Prior  to 
tion  of  this  program,  the  seed 
this  country  were  unable,  because 
•ence  of  a  market  for  their  entire 
produce  the  seed  In  the  quantities 
nov<^iecea.«sary     The  prosrram  has  gi 
billty  to  the  seed  market   that  hai 
these  producer*  to  produce  the  ijest 
country    has  ever   had.   far   si'oerio 
being  imported   heton  the  program 
We  have  used  and  shall  continue  to 
effort  to  cooperate  with  the  seed  detilens 
do  not  feel  that  they  should  t 
get  in  the  way  of  a  program  that  is 
tant  as  this  one.  especially  since  it 
mean  a  financial   Icas  on  the  bus 
are  now  doing     It  stands  to  reason 
program  will  enable  them  to  do  ntore 
new  than  they  are  now  doing,  as  t 
baa  already  enabled  them  to  do  mor  > 
than  they  had   bt-fore  Us  inception 
Should   It   become   neces-<ar-  for 
cultural   Adjustment  Admlnistrat 
tribute   aeed    of    the   oU-prixlucing 
other  critical  war  crops,  it  w  )u!d  1 
alble   under  this  amendment      For 
/.artu  the  amendment  may  very  Hkel 
(^tect  deterrent  In  the  all-out  war 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I 
Sincerely  yours. 

Okoveb  B  H4ll 
Assistant  Se  yretary 

Tn      B     B     Rhea.     Agrlcultu  ■'•  i    istment 

Agency 
From:  Joseph  P  Cox.  Agricultural  Ad 

Adminis* ration  extension  agronoi^. 
Subject  r  Maintaining  seed  In  Agrlcu 

Justment  Administration  grant-o 

«anals  list 

Mr    Fred  S    Wallace.  Chief  cf  th 
tural  Adjustment  Agency,  has  sugw 
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I  discuss  with  you  the  harmful  results  that 
may  follow  the  Inclusion  In  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  appropriation  bill 
of  a  clause  that  would  withdraw  seed  from 
the  list  of  grant-of-ald  materials  authorized 
m  the  bill  as  Introduced  and  that  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  se«d 

War  demands  make  It  necessary  for  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, to  make  loans  or  to  purchase  at  fair 
prices  needed  seed  of  legumes  and  grasses. 
The  acreage  of  grasses  and  legumes  Is  being 
reduced  to  provide  needed  oil  crops,  such  as 
soybeans  and  peanut*,  and  an  adequate  acre- 
age of  canning  crops,  fiber  crops,  and  other 
needed  war  crops.  Additional  legumes  will 
be  needed  to  provide  for  the  Increase  of  ni- 
trogen In  our  soil,  for  a  nitrogen  shortage 
appears  certain.  Legumes  and  grasses  will 
be  called  upon  to  furnish  hay  and  pasture  for 
dairy  products  and  livestock  products  called 
for  in  the  war  program  Farmers  were  paid 
very  lo*  prices,  during  most  of  the  marketing 
season  for  seed  of  clover,  alfalfa,  and  timothy, 
and  other  grass  and  logxime  seeds  last  year. 
In  order  to  encourage  them  to  harvest  seed. 
It  appears  necessary  that  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  come  out  at  an 
early  date  with  a  guaranty  of  reasonable 
prices  for  needed  seed. 

The  war  has  caused  a  demand  for  hemp, 
castor  beans,  and  other  seeds  These  serds 
are  purchased  by  governmental  agencies  and 
distributed  through  the  Agricultural  Adjvist- 
mei:r  Administration.  The  amendment  to 
the  bill  might  prevent  such  needed  war 
action. 

Great  quantities  of  turf-formlng  grass 
seeds,  such  as  seed  of  bluegrass.  redtop. 
meadow  fescue,  rye  grass.  Bermuda  grass,  and 
others  will  be  needed  to  provide  for  the  vast 
air-field  program.  Cover  must  be  provided 
for  landing  fields  to  prevent  damage  to  mo- 
tors and  instruments  and  reduce  risk  of  acci- 
dent The  production  of  needed  grass  seeds 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  air  fields  may  become 
tht  duty  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration In  carrying  out  the  war  agri- 
cultural production  program,  and  purchase  of 
seeds  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration ma;-  be  necessary  in  order  to  supply 
this  war  need 

Lend-lease  required  600  carloads  cf  grass 
seeds  for  England  during  the  past  year  and  a 
large  supply  of  vegetable  seeds.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  next  year's  demands  may  be  even 
greater 

Drought  and  other  calam'ties  have  In  the 
past  required  extensive  purchase  of  seeds  by 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
In  1934  and  1935.  $19000000  were  spent  In 
seed  purchase  and  distribution  for  the  west- 
ern drought  areas  In  1939.  a  half  mlUicn 
dollars  were  used  for  seed  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  for  emergency 
drought  needs  In  the  Northwest. 

The  Introduction  of  new  practices,  such 
as  the  extensive  growth  of  winter  peas  and 
winter  vetch  in  the  Southeast,  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration to  Increase  seed  prcductlon  of  vetch 
and  peas  In  the  Northwest.  The  European 
war  has  cut  off  our  supply  of  vetch  8?ed, 
crimson  clover,  and  many  vegetable  seeds. 
Hence,  during  the  war  period  It  will  un- 
doubtedly be  necessary  for  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  to  pQrchase  cer- 
tain se<^d?  In  order  to  carry  out  adequately 
th"  war  agricultural  production  program. 

Seed  prices  charged  f.irmers  this  spring  for 
clover,  alfalfa,  timothy,  lespedeza.  and  other 
common  grasses  and  legumes  ranged  from 
60  to  100  percent  higher  than  last  year  It  Is 
Important  that  an  ample  supply  of  seed  at 
reasonable  prices  be  available  to  maintain 
soil-conserving  practices.  Onion  sets  sold  as 
high  as  75  cents  a  quart  for  the  war-garden 
pr  g   .m      Rape    seed    needed   by   Corn   Belt 


hog  raisers  was  bought  by  seedsmen  from 
Northwest  farmers  last  fall  at  3  cents  per 
pound  on  a  recleaned  basis  The  w  lolestile 
rape-seed  price  was  25  cents  per  pound  and 
retail  price  30  cents  per  pound  or  mjre  this 
spring  lu  order  to  prevent  gross  vartime 
exploitation,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  should  be  in  position  to  pur- 
chase seed  from  farmers  or  dealers  and  sell 
to  farmers  If  they  need  to  Such  purchases 
would,  of  course,  be  In  cooperation  with 
patriotic  elements  of  the  seed  trade,  who 
should  receive  Just  profits  for  cleaning  and 
otherwise  processing  and  aiding  in  distribu- 
tion. 


ijf  \  (.!ir  Congress 
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OF  pennstlvan:  >, 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17, 1942 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  statement  by  Hon. 
Samuel  B.  Pettengill,  former  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  Indiana: 

INSIDE    TOUR     CONGRESS — M.MNTENANCE    OF 
MEMBERSHIP 

The  War  Labor  Board  seems  to  be  set  on 
Imposing  "maintenance  of  membership"  on 
all  Industry  and  their  workers  whenever  the 
Board  thinks  It  necessary  to  appease  union 
demands.  A  Board  representative  has  stated 
that  "history  will  record  that  the  closed-shop 
Issue  In  America  died  here  today." 

The  gentleman's  enthusiasm  has  betrayed 
his  Judgment.  It  Is  not  likely  that  either 
the  un:ons  or  management,  or  the  public  will 
long  agree  to  maintenance  cf  membership  as 
a  compromise  In  the  closed-shop  Issue 

The  publit  Is  dead  set  against  tife  compul- 
sory closed  shop  and  maintenance  of  mem- 
bership has  been  described  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  as  a  form  of  closed  shop.  The  chief 
difference  Is  that  the  latter  forces  workmen 
to  Join  a  particular  union,  whether  they  want 
to  Join  that  union,  or  some  ether,  or  none, 
whereas  maintenance  of  membership  forces 
wOTftmen  to  stay  In  a  union  after  they  once 
Join.  In  one  case  they  must  Join;  In  the 
other  they  can't  quit. 

A  workman  may.  of  course,  voluntarily  agree 
not  to  resign  from  a  union  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  If  so,  he  Is  bound  by  his 
perscnal  agreement.  But  maintenance  of 
membership,  as  now  proposed,  does  not  give 
him  that  choice.  He  Is  forced  to  stay  In  by 
the  War  Labor  Board  whenever  his  union 
agrees  to  maintenance  of  membership  as  a 
temporary  war  substitute  for  the  full  closed 
shop. 

This  Is  new  law  tn  this  land  of  once  free 
men.  Heretofore  a  union  member  has  been 
free  to  resign  his  membership  at  any  tl.T.e 
and  for  any  reason  satisfactory  to  him  alone. 
"'No  resort  can  be  had  to  compulsory  methc<!s 
of  any  klnc"  to  Increase,  keep  up,  or  retrin 
such  membership  "  Such  has  been  the  law 
of  this  country  since  that  time  whereunto 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary. 

But  this  historic  right  of  free  workingmen 
Is  now  to  be  repealed,  not  by  the  Ccngre?s 
of  the  United  States,  nor  by  any  State  legis- 
lature, but  by  the  War  Labor  Board.  This 
Beard  Is  now  ordering  employers  to  fire  men 
from  their  Jcb  If  they  quit  their  union.  If 
the  employers  refuse,  the  Government  will 
seize  their  plants. 

President  Roosevelt  has  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  never  compel  a  man  to  Join  a 
union.    That,  he  said.  Is  too  much  like  Hitler. 
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f  lyop  -p  •  W  r  Labor  Board,  however,  com- 
pels a  niaii  wv.;.  to  quit  a  union  If  he  once 
Joins.  If  It  Is  Hltlerlsm  to  conpel  a  man  to 
go  into  a  union  against  his  will.  It  is  equally 
Hltlerlsm  to  compel  him  to  stay  In  against 
his  will.  He  should  be  as  free  to  quit  as  to 
Join. 

This  policy,  affecting  the  lives  of  millions 
of  Americans,  Is  being  forced  on  them  by  a 
board  of  12  men  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  not  even  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as  must 
be  a  Federal  Judge.  It  Is  a  policy  Congress 
has  never  agreed  to  and  will  never  agree  to. 
I  challenge  the  War  Labor  Board  to  submit 
the  question  to  Congress  If  they  refuse  to 
do  so,  and  they  will  refuse,  draw  your  own 
inference. 

There  Ls  something  more  Important  than , 
maintenance  of  membership.  That  is  main- 
tenance of  constitutional  government.  I  pro- 
test against  laws  which  are  every  bit  as  im- 
portant as  the  Wagner  Act  being  wTltten  by 
12  men.  not  a  sirgle  one  of  whom  has  ever 
been  elected  to  any  public  office  whatever, 
and  whose  decisions  are  not  appealable  to 
any  court  in  this  land.  If  modern  labor  lead- 
ers were  as  farsighted  as  old  Sam  Gomptrs, 
they  would  Join  me  in  this  protest.  In  the 
last  convention  he  ever  attended  Gompers 
said,  "Let  the  future  tell  the  story  of  who 
Is  right  or  wrong,  who  has  stood  for  freedom, 
and  who  has  been  willing  to  submit  his  fate 
Industrially  to  government." 

Samuel  B.  PrrTENCiLL. 


Under  the  LaOuar  -N  ■  •  ?  A  :  '.  ;ence 
cannot  be  enjoined  u  ;  -_  !  ►:  ;  y  r  has 
first  made  every  effort  to  settle  the  dispute. 
The  union  may  use  violence  without  notice. 

Under  the  same  act  an  injunction  will  not 
Issue  against  violence  unless  it  is  shown  that 
the  employer  will  suffer  more  by  the  violence 
than  the  union  will  suffer  by  stopping  It. 
This  bright  Idea  is  like  a  Judge  deciding 
whether  the  teller  or  the  bank  needed  the 
money  most 

Under  the  Antlracketeering  Act,  as  inter- 
preted by  Black.  Murphy.  Douglas,  et  al.,  a 
union  may  engage  In  extortion  which  for 
anyone  else  would  be  highway  robbery. 
Nothing  can  be  done. 

Under  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  a  union 
may  seize  a  plant,  keep  it  from  operating, 
and  shut  off  Interstate  commerce  for  months. 
as  In  the  Apex  factory,  all  without  the  slight- 
est remedy  to  anybody  under  Federal  law 

Except  m  the  North  American  case,  our 
groat  Government  has  afforded  no  protection 
whatever  against  violence  to  patriotic  Amer- 
icans who  want  to  work  for  their  cwn  Gov- 
ernment when  others  want  to  strike  The 
same  Government  proposes  to  establish  law 
and  order  in  all  other  continents. 

"Where  law  ends,  tyranny  begins."  Let  us 
return  to  "equal  Justice  under  law."  Labor 
win  benefit  in  the  long  run. 

S.^Mt^:t  B   Pettengill. 


B    xT'l  decree,  the  Govern mt  r. 
h  -  ; T -perty  as  in  the  Kear;: ,  .^; 

u...    r^  mav  defy  the  B'^.'^ird  .».':  J( 
;::    '  r.p    c.-.v' ..'•'('   r'>al-iii.ne    ra-t 
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INSIDE  TOtm  CONGRESS OCT   OF  BALANCK 

Today's  labor  movement  will  some  time  be 
fitted  into  the  framewcrk  of  our  free  institu- 
tion. We  must  understand  the  rhythm  of 
history.  Capital  was  unjust  to  labor;  labor  is 
unfair  to  capital.  But  a  law  Is  at  work.  The 
law  Is  that  nothing  long  endures  In  America 
that  does  not  harmonize  with  fair  play  for 
all  hands. 

At  the  present  time  we  may  note  the  fol- 
lowing items  showing  the  unfair  position  of 
labor: 

Corporations  are  forbidden  by  Federal  law 
to  contribute  to  political  campaigns.  Tlie 
reason  is  sound.  Men  of  all  parlies  invest  in 
corporate  enterprise.  If  the  managers  use 
company  funds  to  elect  one  party  or  candi- 
date. It  is  a  forced  use  of  the  money  of  stock- 
holders of  the  other  party  to  elect  candidates 
they  wish  to  defeat,  and  to  defeat  candidates 
they  wish  to  elect.  This  deprives  them  of 
part  of  their  political  freedom. 

There  is  no  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
union  funds  for  political  purposes.  The  dis- 
senting member  has  no  choice.  The  use  of 
his  money  dilutes  his  ballot  and  denies  him 
equality  in  the  election  of  lawmakers.  Tlie 
present  drive  for  the  closed  shop,  plus  the 
use  of  union  funds  In  politics,  is  advertised 
as  economic  democracy.  But  It  destroys  the 
political  liberty  of  the  worker.  It  denies  the 
right  to  work  to  nonunion  members.  It  is 
a  dangerous  principle.  Suppose,  when  our 
soldiers  come  home,  they  and  the  public  de- 
cide to  give  the  veterans  the  closed-shop 
preference  on  all  Jobs  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  stayed  at  home. 

The  employer  is  bound  to  deal  with  a 
union.  The  union  Is  not  obliged  to  deal  with 
the  employer.  It  may  strike  without  any 
effort  at  bargaining. 

The  employer  must  obey  a  Labor  Board 
order.  He  may  be  committed  to  Jail  for  re- 
fusing. The  union  is  not  bound.  It  may  dis- 
obey a  Board  order  without  any  penalty.  A 
union  may  strike  or  picket  an  employer  be- 
cause the  employer  refuses"  to  violate  an 
order.     This  actually  happens 

If  an  employer  refuses  to  obt  v  a  w.  r  I.<tbor 
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HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ES 

Wrdne^dnv  June  17. 1942 

M:.  HLBEKi.  Mr.  S.n^aker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  incude  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Labor-Record  of  New  Orleans: 

ANDREW  JACKSON  HIGGINS.  NEW  ORLEANS'    NO.   1 

"DO   IT   NCAV"    SIITPr"*: -KR 

Procrastination  1  .-  ;l*y  ►..  u  the  thief 
of  time,  and  at  this  particular  time  with 
victory  Industries  busily  humming  In  our 
vicinity,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  delay, 
for  speed — speed — speed — more  speed  are  the 
keynote  of  America's  ouUtanding  shipbuilder, 
Andrew  Jackson  Hlggins.  With  National 
Maritime  Day  having  been  celebrated  Friday, 
May  22,  all  New  Orleanlans  gave  snappy  salute 
to  the  man  wholly  responsible  for  the  untold 
millions  of  dollars  that  will  start  to  trickle  in 
all  merchandise  channels,  spent  by  happy 
workers  building  ships  designed  and  super- 
vised 1  V  Mr  Hlggins.  The  ever-present  slo- 
gan ot  M  H.iigins,  "Do  it  now,"  adopted  by 
the  \v  .:  I)<  :■  -  ;:,rnt  In  the  all  out  for  victory 
m_.':.  .;    :u:ther  recognition  to  a  man 

that  has  never  permitted  lackadaisical 
thought  to  dominate  his  being,  always  em- 
ploying that  fire  and  stamina  reflected  in  the 
man  of  conquest.  He  is  certainly  a  man  of 
conquest.  Years  ago  he  startled  the  ship 
building  fi'M  '"-  !'' 
Craft  thLit  \\  -..  :  v» 
swamps,  skipping  sh.n 
that  would  hardly  hidt 
view,  his  boats  served 
neers    In    traveltne   <"• 


wagons  and  cruiser*  T*  e  brain  cone*  ..  ;  c 
such  Ideas.  Idea;*  ol  r  :  notion  of  bi\.  : 
war  and  cargo  transport,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  accurately  develope<l 
specimens  of  mentality  In  a  world  possej-s.ng 
well-developed  brains  The  thoughu  of  our 
beloved  President,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, ran  parallel  with  those  ol  Mr  Higglns. 
the  outstanding  and  uppermost  thought  cf 
both  being.  Do  It  now.  Incidentally.  Mr  Hlg- 
gins' announcement  some  time  ago  that  his 
sliipbulldlng  plant  when  completed  would 
turn  out  al  an  average  of  one  Liberty  ship 
daily,  completely  electrified  the  American 
people,  and  with  this  announcement  from 
New  Orleans'  No.  1  man  that  doea  hl« 
Job  doing  that  Job  now.  and  right,  Uie  spult 
of  victory  engulled  us  for  we  foresaw  that 
American  offensive  that  could  lead  to  but  one 
conclusion.  Inevitable  Amerlci>.n  victory. 
Our  sincere  congratulations.  Mr  Hlggins,  your 
name  will  find  permanent  engraving  on  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans. 
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Mr.  RIC:i      Mr.  Speaker,  un '•- 
to  extend  i.,y  icmaiks  in  the  Ri. 
include  the  following  list  of  major  strikes 
affecting  war  i  :   fi  -  '    i 

Twenty-seven  major  bi:.ki  :  ;Tr  •,!  s;  \\:.r 
production  were  reported  in  Washington  lor 
the  week  ended  June  6 — an  Increase  of  almost 
150  percent  over  the  previous  week.  About 
18900  employees  were  Involved,  compared 
with  8.500  for  the  week  ended  May  30  Time 
lost  during  the  week  Is  estimated  at  50  700 
man-days,  an  Increase  of  30,500  over  the  pre- 
ceding week. 

An  all-time  record  for  major  strikes  affect- 
ing war  industries,  the  week's  totals  do  not 
Include  a  score  or  more  of  minor  stoppage* 
on  which  reports  have  not  yet  reached  Wash- 
ington. 

The  totals:  13  strikes  Involving  American 
Federation  of  Labor  unions;  11  strikes  Involv- 
ing Committee  of  Industrial  Organization* 
unions;  2  sr  k  -  involving  Independent 
unions;  1  strike  i.i  which  the  union  was  not 
Identified. 

In  each  of  the  strikes  reported,  no  fewer 
than    200   employees   were   involved. 
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.i    Bear- 


Auto  Workers:    .N-   ■-    !■  ,   »      • 
ing  Co.,  Merlden,  Conn. 

Brick  and  Clay  Workers:  General  Refrac- 
tories Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Building  Trades:  Alamogordo  Lumber  Co, 
Alamogordo.  N  Mex  :  Floyd  Bennett  Air  Field. 
Brooklyn  N  T  I  •  ie  Air  Pr  ":  "-  r  K  '- 
tanning,   i   .      W  ^i:    i   instruct:    :.    !'.•■•-.    ., 

Pa. 

Glass  Cutters:  American  Wlndrv  O/.i^t  i'^   , 

Jeaneite.  Belle  Vernon,  h     .    .\    .old.  Pa. 

Metal  "  Trades  ■  C'ev  ;..:  ;  v,  iltjiriir  O^  , 
Cleveland.  Ohio.   1-     I    *'.   •         '.,;.:    ( 

Railway  C-;  M':,  A : :  .frican  C- :  .v  F  ■.:.ary 
Co  ,  Mad:." " ;:     I. 

t;,,;.  -.       ],■>,■•:  ••.•^r'.  V,  ;:ir,r1    N:-,    .•:,-.    r:    C-\, 

T' >:•:.<■  W:,  -K-r?  H;i  ;!-:;•  m.  v:  M  ••  ';r:-r:!;' ,  r,jj 
C;j     N.^^    Be(,:::.:G,   M:.s-  .   lii.' :   '*'>■.-'-!  O-luu- 
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.IMO    CONCKKSS    OF    IN'Dr«!T       « 
TIONS   UHT-v- 

Auto      Workers-       Chr-.  ( 

f  Dodge  Truck  Division!  Detr        '.; 
W»rMif«ctunng    Co.    New   Bn: 

1   Pnwer  Corporation.   MuAk** 

:-       'rlcal  and  Radio  Worker-"    D 
5  n.   Detroit,   Mich 

Mil    and   Smelter    Worker*:      L* 
Co-  St    Louis.  Mo 

Steel  Workers     B- 
Johnst'^wn.   Pn  :    ( 
pcniticn,  Gary    Ind 
Ala  .  Youngstown  Sheet  h  Tube  Cc 
town    Ohio 

Textile    Workers:    Mohawk    C. 
Amaterdam.  N    Y 

Wo«<lworkert> ;  St    Paul  k  Taconi 
Co.    Tacoma.    Wash. 


'•!  Steel  Co 
-Illinois  1 
Central  Poundr 


int.  N.  C. 
ifechanics 


INVOLVINC 

High  Point  Hosiery  Mills.  High  P< 
WiUys-OverUnd      Motor      Co  — 
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M.-   LLLLF''      Mr.  Speaker.  N 

Ir  David 

L^i'Ari^nce.           ;    -    !^yr.d:cn'f"d 

column. 

states  that  stnk       •;    '  i:  : 

•;  Feb- 

niary    1942   werf   62   pricrrii    \\ 

'  .    .'.    the 

sanif  J  :::   r.ths  in  1941. 

This  stat'ir:  •    :s  appart-nf-. 

::      •:-  to 

rai'ie  doubts  .lo.  ..:   the  vff-'"  i 

r.t  >N    of 

labor's  nonstrike  pledge.     I  y  judge 

the  eflectiveness  of  that  pledge,  i  ne  would 
have  to  compare  the  amount  of  time  lest 
by  strike  with  the  total  amoun    of  time 

\\  nen  this  comparison  is  mad  >  the  fig- 
ures show  that  in  January  and  r'ebruary 
1942  only  six  one-hurdred*'- -  f  1  per- 
cent of  the  lime  worked  ii.  .;  Justries 
was  last  by  strike.    In  other  wprds.  the 


noni'r:k' 
tlve     M 


ledge  was  99  94  p-^-  "nt  efTec 


Lawrence's  mist  ik  .:  :jasis  for 
rfTectiveness  of  ilie  lonstrike 

K's  his  figures  grossly  mislead- 

:r.  >ure  that  in  all  fairness  Mr. 

L-  will  admit  hi.*^  error—  probably 

r.» — in  some  subsequent  state- 


ing. 

I  i  . 
l:  '  - 
men 

As  Mr.  Lawrr-"::*    p.\r-'r'd 
have  dtx'lined  s:::      J  i:,  .  i:      i-\: 
ary  1941  when  time  lost   i 
sixteen  one-hundredths  of  i  p^iv.nt  of 
time  worked  in  all  mdustru^s.    "fhese  fig 
Ures  show  that  e\   :;     - 
American  Federation  oi  L.  i 
restrain  workers  from  st:..-; 
ready  becominz  effective. 

Mr.   Lawrence  sta''^<;  »'    • 
creased  from  Decern::*  ;    1  *4'.       ir    ;>:  :.i: 
1^;     I-.  this  instance  M:    L.r.\ :  i—.. >' iie^;- 
i- -  ->      :o     mention      •..•,•      t ::: :'..  v:r;'--nr 
Increased  in  those  3  :r.   :.  :^      T!.t'  m  : 
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figure    was    six    one-hundredths    of    1 
percent. 

Mr.  Lawrence  fails  to  show  the  great 
decrease  in  time  lost  by  strikes  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  His  figures  give  an  en- 
tirely misleading  impression.  In  Novem- 
ber 1941  time  lost  by  strikes  was  twenty- 
four  one-himdredths  of  1  percent  of  time 
worked  which  compares  with  seven  one- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  for  December 
1941.    The  Labor  Department  states: 

With  the  declaration  of  war  In  December 
1941  came  a  substantial  decrease  in  strike 
activity.  Immediately  after  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  many  strikes  then  In  progress 
were  called  off.  and  a  large  number  of  threat- 
ened strikes  were  averted  even  though  In 
some  cases  strike  votes  had  already  been 
taken  and  the  dates  for  stoppages  of  work 
had  been  set.  Labor  organizations  In  numer- 
ous localities  pasi^ed  resolutions  pledging  full 
support  to  the  Government  in  Its  war  effort. 
and  in  many  ca'^s  pledged  that  there  should 
be  no  strikes  Interfering  with  the  production 
of  war  materials.  Such  action  was  taken  by 
numerous  local  unions,  city  and  State  coun- 
cils and  international  unions  (Monthly  Labor 
Review.  February  1942,  p.  412). 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  labor's 
nonstrike  pledge  referred  only  to  work- 
ers in  industries  working  on  war  and  de- 
fense-material production.  The  record 
for  all  industries,  however,  has  been  as 
good  as  the  record  for  war  industries. 
In  war  industries  time  lost  by  strikes  de- 
clined from  nine-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
time  worked  in  the  first  quarter  of  1941 
to  six-one  hundredths  of  1  percent  for 
first  quarter  of  1942. 

Labor'5  pledge  stated  that  workers 
would  refrain  from  strikes  and  submit 
their  disputes  to  arbitration  providing 
the  employers  were  also  willing  to  arbi- 
trate. Practically  all  of  the  strikes  oc- 
curring today  are  due  to  employers'  re- 
fusal to  arbitrate  or  are  wild-cat  strikes 
which  hc;ve  no  sanction  from  interna- 
tional oflBces  of  unions  aflBliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  A  case 
at  issue  is  the  recent  strike  of  electrical 
workers  in  New  York.  What  other  re- 
sort is  available  to  workers  when  the 
opposition  refuses  to  arbitrate? 

( Sfiurce  of  strike  figures :  Strikes  on  war 
work.  War  Labor  Board.  All  other  figures, 
U.  S   Depart r^'"'     '  t^k^»  > 


Keep  Farm  Seruntv  Is  Pita  '^r  T^-i^se 
Farmers 

r  XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BERN.ARD  J  GEHR.MANN 

Cr    WISCONSIN 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\'ES 

Wednesday  Ju^r  17,  1942 

Mr.  GEHRM.'v.NN  .Mr.  Speaker.  I 
placed  a  few  excerpts  of  letters  in  the 
RicoRD  yesterday,  which  pleaded  with 
me  to  do  everything  possible  to  continue 
the  work  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
traM'^n  unimpaired.  I  am  herewith  add- 
;:  c  1  fow  more.  I  could  continue  this 
I  :  :r.  nths  to  come,  but  I  am  not  going 
I  '  caa^e  this  expense  of  excerpts  of  the 
t.  .r.dreds  of  letters,  because  I  feel  confi- 


dent that  the  House  is  not  going  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  plea  o!  these  thousand.s 
of  httle  unfortunate  people  that  could 
be  made  self-respecting  decent  American 
citizens  with  just  a  little  help  in  the  form 
of  a  small  loan,  and  the  right  kind  of 
advice. 

Since  Mr.  O'Neal,  the  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  has 
taken  such  an  active  part  in  an  attempt 
to  deny  Government  help  to  the  most 
needy,  many  of  his  own  members  have 
denounced  him.  and  great  national 
groups  have  entered  the  picture  in  favor 
of  not  only  continuing  the  F.  S.  A.,  but 
to  enlarge  its  scope.  'We  all  know  that 
the  Farmers'  Union  always  fights  for  the 
underdog  instead  of  the  absentee  or  large 
landowners,  but  now  the  A.  F.  of  L..  the 
C.  I.  O.,  as  well  as  the  railway  groups, 
have  come  out  against  O'Neal  and  in 
favor  of  the  Senate  amendments  for 
farm  security.  So  I  feel  much  more  op- 
timistic about  it.  and  these  few  excerpts 
are  simply  intended  to  show  how  the  lit- 
tle fellow  without  capital  is  aided  in  his 
desire  to  become  a  homeowner,  and 
thereby  a  much  better  satisfied  and 
proud  American  citizen.  Let  us  not  dis- 
appoint the  hundreds  of  thousands,.who 
are  patiently  waiting  to  receive  this  small 
loan  and  advice  that  will  do  for  them 
what  the  F.  S.  A.  has  already  done  for 
others. 

Dear  Mr  Gehrmann:  Myself  and  family 
would  like  to  let  you  know  what  t ne  Farm 
Security  Administration  program  has  meant 
and  done  for  us.  In  1934  I  lost  my  business 
In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  was  on  r?lief  for 
years.  We  decided  to  move  north  and  start 
over  again.  I  sold  an  insurance  po  icy  and 
paid  tlOO  down  on  160  acres  of  cut-over  land 
In  Lincoln  County.  Wis.  On  May  15,  1936.  we 
arrived  at  our  new  home.  We  had  ctr  furni- 
ture, $5.  and  an  old  worn-out  truck— worth 
$30 — which  was  mortgaged  for  $50  I  went  to 
work  on  the  Work  Projects  Admini.stratlon, 
and  farmed  In  my  spare  time.  We  tr;  ded  our 
truck  for  a  cow  and  started  raising  calces.  We 
moved  on  a  Federal  land-bank  faim;  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  loaned  us 
money  to  buy  10  cows  and  our  first  year's 
rent. 

We  were  obliged  to  move  again  In  the 
spring  of  1940  to  a  larger  place,  as  've  have 
Increased  our  herd  to  23  milk  cowsi  In  the 
winter  of  1941  we  made  applicatloi  for  a 
8  R.  E.  loan  to  buy  a  farm.  We  rece  ved  our 
loan  and  are  happily  settled  on  a  larm  we 
love  and  which,  if  we  have  our  health,  we 
will  be  able  to  pay  for. 

Our  net  worth  when  we  first  made  a  Farm 
Security  Administration  loan  was  $)00;  our 
net  worth  as  of  January  1,  1942.  is  14.699  14. 
This  increase  in  our  net  worth  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  wonderful  a^isl^tance 
and  help  received  from  Mr.  Harrj  Keller, 
the  supervisor  of  Lincoln  County  at  Merrill, 
and  the  wonderful  supervision  given  us  by  our 
home  supervisor.  Miss  Doris  Fleick.  We  feel 
that  we  would  never  have  been  able  o  attain 
this  standard  of  living  without  this  wonder- 
ful assistance  which  has  been  gi^en,  and 
hope  this  program  will  be  continued  so  that 
others  may  share  in  a  life  we  have  learned 
to  love. 

Lehot  Rdbebts. 

Dear  Barney  :  I  would  like  to  tell  70U  folks 
what  we  like  alKut  having  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  loan.  It  enables  ts  to  see 
our  way  through  now  As  once  it  »'as  so  we 
didn't  know  if  we  could  keep  on  being  •h  the 
farm  or  not.    We  had  lots  of  sickness  In  our 
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famry  Or.'.v  11  r^prra-lo;-:'  in  IF  v- a-?  rf 
married  life  -•■  v..  f--:  w.  iv-d  \)!  si;!!-.-  <■'.  :- . 
besides  othrr  d v  -r/.r  fr  .^:,:•;  !:;ic1  t;n:d 
luck,  lof  ^  h  :■-  ■ ,  w-Jv'^;;  r^-;  ••  :-'  '■  >•'* 
too.  So  wc  ai'plicd  fir  a  isu:  .v  :  : .  v-  wp 
get  part  of  our  cht  k  :;  1  :  ;-'■  ».'  es  to  pay 
cv:.  !■  .tn  and  eventually  oui  iv^an  will  be  paid. 
A:..:  \'.i'  raise  our  own  potatoes  and  products 


and    all    < ':r    c; 


(xlucts.   also   can    !)e- 


tween  40('  u!'.d  ,">!  i.  c;;;.irts  of  preserves  We 
have  a  good  chance  to  make  our  own  living 
with  our  own  help;  also  have  conveniences 
which  we  could  not  have  before  Of  course, 
we  feel  we  were  given  a  lift  at  the  time  we 
needed  it  and  found  It  helped  us  in  many 
ways.  I  hope  that  the  funds  will  not  be  cut 
60  they  may   continue   In   their   good   work 

for  all. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  rFiERsoN. 

Dear  Mr.  Gkbbmakn:  My  family  and  I  are 
very  grateftil  for  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration loa:;  vk:  :  h  we  received  4  years  ago. 
Through  the   1-urm   Security   Administration 
loan  5  years  credit  we  were  able  to  start  out 
for  ourself.     Accomplished   a   good  start  to- 
ward owning  our  home,  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle 
of  45  head,  of  which  are  25  milk  cows.    Last 
year  our  herd  has  made  340  pounds  of  butler- 
fat  per  cow.  which  we  are  proud  of;  also  we 
have    limed    80    acres   of    our    160-acre   farm 
through    '1!  .'X^ncullural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration pugiam  which  otherwise  could  not 
have  been  done.    Through  the  Farm  Security 
Administration    1    ip.    the    fine    work    of    the 
field  men  and  ci::    h   me  supervisor  this  was 
possible.     There   are  many   mo:*    l  ir!:i'  •-    in 
our  country  that  need  this  lont-t.  :  -i  .    .:    to 
be    refinanct  d    iri  rn    those    crc  Kt  d    i;;.-'e 
companies    Vkh.cii    arc    charging    up    to     \b 
percent  Interest  on  their  loan.    My  only  wish 
Is  that  this  splendid  wn-k  of  -he  Farm  Se- 
curity  Adminlstrat:.  ;.    v.  ;.    br    k  pt   up.     So 
more  farmers  l;kf    :r.v    i   ".ghbois  and   I  had 
the  opportunlTv    'l  i)'i  >  ni :ng  se!f-fufncient  or 
supporting  a  '.wurv  i.:  lo>  k  f   'W-.r;.'.  •- 

John  Zvuli.i.a. 


Hon.  B  J  Gehrmann:  Have  heard  that 
they  are  trying  to  discontinue  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration.  I  think  this  would  be 
unjust.  It  has  been  a  godsend  tc  me  and  my 
family.  I  was  working  on  the  W  k  Projects 
Administration;  I  started  with  6  c  as  and  1 
horse.  Then  I  was  forbidden  to  work  on 
Work  Projects  Administration  and  have  6 
cows:  but  with  the  small  amount  that  I  made 
on  Work  Projects  Adm::.  •■  .'ion  I  could  not 
live,  as  I  have  a  wife  n:  d  8  children:  but 
thanks  to  the  help  the  Farm  Secur  'v  Adr^v.n- 
Istratlon  gave  me  2  years  ago  Tie  farm 
Security  Administration  helped  me  to  get  6 
more  cows  and  a  team  of  horses,  and  r.f  w  to- 
day we  have  23  head  of  cattle.  3  hr  r-.-  1  nit, 
hogs  and  chickens,  and  our  living  is  ioo-per- 
cent  better;  and  I  hope  this  will  not  be  dis- 
continued, as  well  as  this  has  helped  me.  it 
has  and  is  a  great  blessing  to  others  Thanks 
a  million  to  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion. 

GEORCF   I-'-    f  T 


\i:--<  N  lrr-p<,«d  bf-cnu'^i  the  Favr.  Secr.r:tv 
Art'i;li:;'-t  !"14' 1-  :;  iiian- d  n--  :n''i:f'\  v  ■  !•' Oyk  tlie 
!n-'ii  w:;:cl.  w'e  bcti^jh!  ;s  ve:i:>  .it:.'^  a:>'>  Mr 
K'-lier,  our  I  cu:  t^uj^erN';"'.-":  l:i  .\h.\)  u?  l,!"'  >>!■ 
bi''--er  sttX-k  Hue  it  VU'*  '•><,':•■.  1''T  M'.'  hu::u 
>.•/■::,•*  Administraiii'i;.  we  cm.d  !i-t  .u^k  ,  .av-;:  ■  ■:■ 
hi;-i\:,.-(:     ;.~     increased     p:  'CU.".^  : .     :::     1:'4-  '   »'■■  '    -'  •   •• 

Our  t.:s;   vi\.r  lure  v..i>  u.^'-ai    c  i^wu.:  du.    to    j    things    is    t 
crop   laiiure       ^^l.■.•.r.    '!;■:    hum.   Sci.u;;"v    Ad-    i    P'^.'ri   ikIuc,, 
minlstratir:i    ;.-.;".;    ;.     .  lanlng    u-    :•..'-:    v        ;-i.:.fe 
W!'h  whdfV:   '.    t-'.iv  !!t  d      Had  we  been  loreed 
•,,  ,.,.!  t-,„  k    .-.i    :■■:■:('■  ti    buy  feed    we  would 
>••,,-,,-.    ]-,.;:     .-.   •    '.■  ..'k    h    f'.i'    (ii  u:       That    Is 
wny  w.;  -..\    l;i  •;  e  h. -•  ;:  v  :-.-^--  .■;  A:rierica.    | 
continue  the  F'v:^.  s--cis-/v  a>, ::,;:.. '-r, >■  , 
Mr.  and  Mr>    Rasd^:li-u  K.-.smusin 


■we 


ir.HC h :  n e  :a    '  h u :   w-    : : i'h-; i       A\'^"ir't 

\Vs    .:.:<.    :     ;  ;.  -     :•       *e  had  a  chance  '. 

h  Fu:::,  S-'.uruy  lutm.  and  wr  npprfr!fi'*   w 
• :;.    '    ,K-  have  done  for  us      r  -  •'  i      :  :•■•   ^' 


DE.^R  Sir  1  am  v.:.t.i.g  to  let  ycu  know 
what  I  think  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration. This  loan  has  made  It  possible  for 
me  to  take  over  my  father's  homestead,  as  I 
was  unable  to  get  this  money  anywhere  else. 
Also  with  the  aid  of  this  loan  I  was  able  to 
make  a  few  necessary  Improvements.  With 
this  low  rate  of  interest  it  gave  me  a  chance 
to  get  started.  I  think  It  is  just  the  loan  for 
the  farmers  needed.    Hoping  It  wUl  continue. 

Fred  Lxttzki. 


\v.  ■  ■;,;■'        (>:  <     ;■;    •  r:e    b.- 
: .     I  ,\  !■•    1  I.;'     (  :. :.  '.iri-y, 

JOU.N   OK.^•.  IS. 


Why  Not  More  Foreign  Trade   Zones'? 


Dear  Mk  ciiukvann  In  16  years  of  our 
marnagi  ^..  'a..^  ^^pti^t  laiiuing  on  one-half- 
share  basis  except  for  3  years  working  by  the 
month  and  2  years  on  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration. During  this  time  we  accumulated 
most  necessary  machinery  and  horses,  which 
takes  us  up  tr  spring  it  1939,  when  we  re- 
ceived our  Farm  Security  loan.  Our  loan  was 
$860  for  cattle,  chickens,  and  pigs.  At  that 
time  our  net  worth  was  $760.  and  now,  after 
nearly  3  years,  it  is  $3,213;  we  have  paid  on 
principal  up  to  Novembei  1940,  $366,  at  all 
times  the  interest  has  been  paid.  Have  also 
bought,  more  machinery  and  necessary  things, 
besides  building  up  our  dairy  herd.  Of 
course,  It  has  t>een  a  hard  struggle,  but  are 
now  looking  forward  to  better  ourselves  still 
more  as  prices  are  higher. 

We  wish  to  state  that  we  think  Farm  Secu- 
rity  a  fine   thing  and  that  at  all  times  we 
have  been  pleased  with  their  help  to  us.  and 
may  they  be  able  to  continue  the  k     il  w    :V: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed\\  ar;.  M:::  l.'C 

Back  in  the  spring  of  1938  my  wife  and 
3  children  and  I  were  living  on  a  small  place 
in  Burnett  County.  The  hotise  had  only  2 
rooms  and  the  barn  was  very  poor.  I  was 
working  on  W  'r.  Projects  Administration, 
getting  $40  a  muntii.  All  we  had  was  a  cow 
and  a  heifer  and  an  old  horse  and  a  few  pieces 
of  furniture. 

In  1939  we  applied  for  a  loan  and  t>orrowed 
$990.  We  bought  7  cows,  a  team,  some 
feed,  and  got  a  pressure  cooker  and  a  stove 
for  the  house.  We  had  an  80-acre  farm  with 
about  40  acres  ur.der  the  plow  for  $150  cash 
rent.  The  plai  -  w  ..-  ;  '■•:-,  w  ell  run  down  be- 
cause it  badn  t  been  farmed  tor  several  years, 
we  hauled  8  wagonloads  of  Junk  out  of  the 
yard  and  had  a  big  Job  of  fixing  up  the  build- 
ings 50  that  we  could  use  them.  The  home 
supervisor  helped  us  plan  our  garden,  and 
she  Will  tell  you  it  wa=  a  beautiful  sight  to 
see  all  of  those  ve^.  ■  ..iiles   growing. 

We  didn't  think  much  of  the  Idea  of  mak- 
ing a  farm-and-home  plan  when  we  got  oiu- 
loan,  but  they  told  us  'ha'  we  had  to  do  It, 
and  I  can  tell  you  now  1:  w  ;i.s  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  tis;  and  then  she  told 
us  we  had  to  keep  a  record  book,  and  I  didn't 
like  that  either,  but  we  thought  we  would 
try  It,  and.  believe  me,  itv-  all  r:i:ht.  We  were 
just  disgusted  with  the  u  rl.;  and  we  didn't 
much  care.  We  -h  ught  If  others  could  get 
relief  we  cou.ci  t  .  and  If  we  didn't  get  as 
much  as  the  other  fellow  we  complained;  but 
that's  all  in  the  past  now. 

We  have  been  on  our  own  for  pretty  near 
3  years  a:  ;  w>  r-  it  going  to  have  it  any 
other  whv  Mv--k  <  -.  hre  going  to  grow  up 
with  some  s.   :-:-    :•     "      M^   oldest  boy  Is  In 


De-iR  Sir  Wt  h.  p^  for  the  s.ike  ct  Air-enca's 
defense  program  that  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration Is  continued  Our  FxrerT-f-e  1.« 
only  one  in  which  production  of  c   ;r;  i  r  a- 


hlgh  school  :     *      :    i   i:e 
ctiltural  coiorse,  and  I  h<  j 
farmer  when  he  p*^t?  nn  1 

We  now  have  3  h  ;rse' 

3  heifer  r.  :ves  '2  h'r 
about  50  h.-  r.s    a   nv  * 

worth  of  *e.  d  a:.c;  w- 
nittire  Vs  l';:,'.ve  a  : 
kriivi:.  bmaer,  c r:,i  t::. 


taking  the  agrl- 
*iU  be  a  good 


t     !,-    6  heifers. 

a   S' -.vs,  2  yuune  h-~e' 

.  :  A   Ford,  ab.  •.'    S4 

.;.vf  ^'  t  .s  m''  :.!  "-V  tur- 

( w    ctfd:::    ^'  par. .tor,   a 
Itr,  B  ir.;.'W»,r,  a:x  othtr 


FXTEN'PION   OF   KKM.ARK^ 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

F     N  1  W      Y      k  K 

\V-  cr:.  ^aai    Jirie  17.  1942 

M:  CtllJ-R  M:  Si)eaker,  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  F  ;  .li  Trade  Zone  Act,  I 
am  naturally  .:.;.: Lsted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  zones  In  the  United 

States     On.   :.-  already  function,]. r  :■.'.  the 
port  il  N'  \v  Y  -ik,  and  It  is  h>  ;x  .1    hat, 
in    pursuance    of    President    Roosevelt's 
suggestion,  ruiditimr.!  7"rr^  will  br  estab- 
lished on  :!  .   G  ..;    P.i   /...    ;  h -.  Atlantic 
coasts.     Considerable    intere.M    \:  l       ;-  - 
veloped  for  thp  s,dt!np  up  of  sue;,  a  z--v.c 
at  Houston,  T  x     a::  1  N   a   Oileans.  La 
It  is  fervently  h  ;-  ,:  "   ■■   '    •    >  Merpris- 
Ing  and  farsreitv:    .:.<   :  -v  ,  ;  ■!.  ^r  cities 
will  cooperait  u...  irt  v,  l  k    ,.!•  ^  -    J  'nes. 
Secretary  of  C  n,n;t:.'  ,  W,;\::-    C    Tav- 
lor.  Under  S' I  :<  ■  .iiy  i:   C'ri,::':.-      '•.'   1 
Thomas  E.  Lyons,  of  the  Foreigti  T:  .  e 
Zone  Board,  and  ^v:  iir  m  their  l'•^pec- 
tive   mur-iir:;);.!;'.*-    !<:•  gn-trade   zones. 
UnquestiorKibiy     ,-•;!■;:    z 'r:< !-    would    f-     ' 
immeasurably  lo  the  tcoriuniic  well-b«  ::  g 
of  the  communities  mentioned. 

Fu;  ■!-•  :::;  :♦  ,  ri.a.v  I  y-.  -ition  the  Mem- 
fa-  ;■:-  I.  :  C'  rif:':->  hi.r.  'he  Members  1  f  the 
S-  r.a*'  f ti'ni  *!?•'  i^ta't  s  f  '!■  x  1.  ar'ai 
1,,.  :.,.  a-',a  h-  ';;k'  an  a.'iive  part  in  i:  p 
Lc-p^Uh..;  .'!  ;  he  (, -ta-'  of  the  fercicn-t;  :»Ge 
zone  to  '!>■■  ("id  tlaa'  'h-  a*  i.-ahii  ritles 
might  have  !!:r  ca  ( ad- d  commercial  ad- 
vantage of  a  I.' »  ;:■  :  *  Be  it  rememt>ered 
that  thOv-  ce:d::a^  hi  f>-:f  .^r,  liatie  w,::  he 
prratly  t,>erafi''(:  h'.'  "!.'■  '-.  ■■,:;u  up  of 
these  acaha  lah  .••  ■•:•  :  L>  a.e'-UC  com- 
naaae  hki  waae  v:u.d  b--  encouraged  In 
n..4nv  waivs 

!'   ,.-  :rh I  resting  to  nott  ifha.  wha:*-.    r 

a      ::  ;       h.  v    ! a  en  made  to  set  up  the 

s  -    1:  f  •  1:  M  ;       .or  foreign-trade  zone. 

ua.!   tit  v-ae    a   rehouse  interests  have 

:,:>,».  .o's    \;  a  ■  c    '■  .  .lections      T-'an    f.   a'  .] 

l--,-    •':..:    txeai--ve   privht  a>-s    af    waa'- 

h   a-  na    v^'^i'd    be    jeopai  h a"  i       These 

f..:-    ,:•    unjusiifled.     Fu;  ihermore.    if 

l:.e  a.  /  he,s  had  been  set  up  in  the  various 

cities  and  adeq  ..'  facilities  r:    '^  d<  d  ;   r 

the  operation  of  liie  foreign-iiad'   ?  :a    . 

as  contemplated  by  the  provi  aaa  <-:  :  v 

act.  we   v,culd  have  had  rx- an    •.''   a    1 

ad'qihite      warehouse      luta.h.h.s      i.'^rx. 

T,  ■  !(    would  not  have  been  the  extreme 

a    a  {  ingerous  threat  th^t  ^'      a'<'  now 

; '. ...aned  with     The  war  efTo:-  w  Li;d  not 

'    h:i\e    b,<  n    ha:r, pered    as   it    Is   ncv.     :y 

l-aucay  01  ,a;.,k  <A  adequate  v.  ,irfhra^-..i;g 
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facilities  and  terminals    This  is 


of 

i,r- 


-   -rv  -  -f   •  ■  'h-  :r  p:'f; 

H  '.  '  -     r  i."  icularly 

:■<  ;      -  ..  ;.   Hcuie  la  .< 
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reign  Trade  Zont-  A  • 
me,  parsed  in  19.i4 
pay  tribute  to  Hon.  Wayne  C    I 
der  S«-cretary  of  Commerce   a  : 
has  assumed  his  post,  has  b<  •  : 
operative  and  helpful  in   a  .:.. 
the  act  and  m  furthf^rlng  ana  d* 


serious 

:  con- 

tatives 

those 

•A  .ire- 


'•■  >  pro- 
A  :sh  to 
r,  Un- 
nce  he 
>st  co- 
-rering 
i.eiopmg 


the  idea  of  the  foreien-tr-ide  zon». 

Tlie  Poreu':.  T:  •  :  Z  :.^'  B  ■;  i  asset 
up  by  my  act.  h^h  nioit  >Lifiiuri  ally  and 
con.structively  admmi.«terfd  the  provi- 
sions of  that  ac  T  ;  •  t-j  of  that 
Board  is  Thoma.->  E  Lj,i  n.3  H-  J. as  been 
mast  assiduous  In  carrying  out  jus  tasks 
and  has  been  eminently  successful  as 
such  secretary  in  solving  the  ^-iihU^ms 
that  confronted  the  Foreign  1:  Z  ;ne 
Board.  I  am  most  plea.sed  to  pay  this 
tribute  to  him.  particularly  in  vi  w  of  his 
Intelligence,  his  patriotism,  and  pis  prac 
ticality. 

I  herewith  submit  two  statements 
made  by  Thomas  E.  Lyons,  one  before  the 
New  Orlc.ms  T:  a'!5r  Club  a'  N'"v  Orleans 
on  May  13  \)A2  and  o:  ■  i-  :  re  the 
Houston  Foreign  Trade  Associftion  on 
May   15.    1942: 

Tn»-  F»»E?rN-TmOT  Zon»   a»  an   A4enct  ro» 
!  >,    ■•  A    RID  Trade 

4A..V...-.-  ...    ;;....,...  L    Lyons,  execjutlve  soc 
reUiry,   Foreign-Trade   Zone   Boa  d.  before 
Houston  F'  reign  Trade  Associa*  !t  us- 

ton    Tex  ,  May  15    1942) 

I  am  glad  to  meet  with  you  her^  today  to 
f<>^'  '!•«  The  subject  vt  foreign-trade  lones  As 
.  ilready  know,  officials  of  th?  port  of 
H  .  n  have  applied  for  a  Fedeial  permit 
.iblish  such  an  ar^a  In  the  h«rbor  here 
Thcretore.  I  suggest  as  a  civic  dui|,-  that  all 
of  vou  famlllanze  yourselvrs  with  the  pur- 
poB««  and  functions  of  the  foreun-  rude  zone 
In  the  promotion  of  foretirn  trad(  To  my 
knowledge  no  Federal  statute  was  e  i-er  enact 


:i  Europe 

e  cities 

atgrowth 


to 
s  depend- 


'v-'-":  K.>  iTi'ifh  rf '  ';"r't»'<tood  as 
fs  .^  -  h  -Jiia  rea- 
s>i4;  X  ir.iiiJt  u  desirAtUe  to  outline  iricfly  the 
history  and  purposes  of  foreign-trude  zones. 
or  free  ports,  as  they  are  known  abroad 

Free-trade  cities  had  their  onvT 
dunng  the  sixteenth  century 
of  the  Hanseatlc  League  were  :iu- 
of  efforts  to  overcome  the  burdets  on  the 
commerce  of  that  period  The  con  reptlon  of 
the  modern  free  p«  ri  or  fure.iiii-irade  zone 
dates  from  about  1&88  when  the  F|ee  City  of 
Hamburg,  which  had  survived  the 
Hanseatlc  League,  agreed  to  enter  tile  German 
rtistoms  union,  provided  Its  harbi^r  remained 
outside  the  customs  area  and  cor  tinued 
function  as  a  free  ix>rt  Hamburg 
ence  on  her  free  harbor  was  epiti  inized  in  a 
report  by  the  American  consul  ih(  re  several 
3rears  igo  wh^n  he  wrote  "The  p:irt  played 
by  Hamburg  s  free  harbor  in  the  pioper  han- 
dling and  encouraging  'ts  enormois  overseas 
trade  cannot  be  overestimated.  Th»  free  har- 
bor, with  Ui  extensive  storage  ci^iimodltles. 
Its  low  warehousing  costs  and  handling 
ch.irge*.  Its  facilities  for  repacking  refln;sh- 
Ing.  or  actual  manufacturtng  m  th«  free  port, 
constitutes  the  very  center  of  lamburg  s 
c  in-.;iierciiU    life 

truburg  s    rapid    growth    as   ail    entrepot 
yds  destined   to  northern  aid  central 
e   prompted   ciimmercial    an<,   shipping 
>th'r  cvmtinentaJ  pt->rts  to  urge 
.ve  governments  to  provide  siml 
l;ir  lac:li:;es,  m  order  ttukt  they  mi{ht  obtain 


their  share  of  this  lucrative  transshipment 
and  comlgnment  business.  Copenhagen, 
Ooteborg.  Stockholm,  and  Gdynia  are  typical 
examples.  Bremen  s  free  port  has  long  made 
It  possible  for  that  city  to  retain  Its  impor- 
tant cotton-transohlpment  business  which 
has  developed  with  our  own  Southern  States. 
Until  recently  43  of  sucn  free  ports  or  foreign- 
trade  zones  were  located  throughout  the 
world 

Count  res  having  no  customs  barriers  or 
those  with  nominal  tariff  schedules  such  as 
the  tJnlti?d  Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands 
have  no  reasons  for  establishing  free  ports. 
In  fact  sjch  countries  in  their  entirety  are 
free  porui.  On  the  other  hand,  a  country 
committed  to  a  tariff  system  Is  JBr-a  decided 
dl-sadvantage  in  developing  tranSshtpment 
and  consignment  trade  Owners  of  foreign 
merchandise  naturally  hesitate  to  ship  their 
valuable  stocks  to  such  countries  for  long 
storage  periods  when  sudden  changes  in  tariff 
schedules  are  likely  to  occur. 

In  an  effort  to  relieve  this  class  of  trade 
from  the  application  of  customs  laws  designed 
for  Impxjrts.  the  Congress  long  ago  enacted 
bonded  warehouse  and  draw-back  statutes. 
While  the  privileges  granted  under  these  laws 
have  benefited  our  commerce  they  have  not 
provided  .'^ufBcient  flexibility  to  prompt  for- 
eign owners  to  ship  large  consignments  of 
merchandise  to  our  shores  for  storage  and 
later  redistribution  to  other  countries.  What 
are  these  limitations  and  how  may  they  be 
overcome? 

Under  our  customs  laws  an  Importer  has  a 
choice  of  .several  methods  for  the  handling  of 
dutiable  good.s  upon  arrival  at  a  port  of  entry. 
He  may  Import  such  goods  upon  the  filing  of 
a  consumption  entry,  payment  of  proper 
duty,  and  compliance  with  our  other  laws,  or 
he  may  elect  to  place  the  goods  in  a  ware- 
house whch  has  been  bonded  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  If  the  latter  course  is  fol- 
lowed, a  warehouse  entry  must  be  made, 
duties  calculated,  and  a  t)ond  for  twice  the 
amount  of  the  duty  posted  with  the  collector. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  goods  may  re- 
main In  bond  up  to  3  years,  at  which  lime 
the  duty  must  be  paid  or  the  merchandise 
reexp(.>rte<l  The  customs  laws  also  pem^lt 
foreign  merchandise  to  be  held  under  gen- 
eral order  for  a  period  of  1  year  Bond  is  not 
required  In  such  cases  as  the  merchandise 
Is  actually  In  the  custody  of  the  collector  of 
the  port  who  If  a  Government -owned  ware- 
house or  public  store  Is  not  available,  may 
provide  for  storage  In  a  specially  bonded 
public  warehouse 

Under  the  draw-back  law  foreign  merchan- 
dise may  be  brought  into  the  country,  the 
duties  paid  and  stored  or  manipulated  under 
control  of  customs  authorities.  Upon  such 
withdrawal  and  presentation  of  evidence  that 
such  goods  have  been  exported  within  a 
3-year  period  from  date  of  importation,  the 
Government  will  remit  99  percent  of  the  duty. 
Although  these  measures  were  designed  to 
relieve  that  part  of  our  foreign  comruprce 
which  was  not  intended  nor  ready  to  enter 
Into  our  domestic  trade,  m.any  importers  and 
other  foreign-trade  Interests  felt  that  the  re- 
strictions and  formalities  Involved  were  not 
calculated  to  encourage  trade  and  commerce 
In  this  country.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
opportunities  for  freedom  in  the  manipula- 
tion and  transshipment  of  cargoes  which  were 
available  in  other  countries  placed  this  coun- 
try In  a  clearly  d.sadvantageous  position  for 
competing  with  E'.iropean  trade  centers 

To  overcome  these  restrictions  the  Con- 
gress In  1934  enacted  a  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Act  The  legislation  had  the  unanimous 
support  of  all  foreign  traders,  port  interests, 
and  Government  agencies.  The  purpose  of 
the  statute  is  to  provide  enclosed  and  policed 
areas  under  Federal  supervision  In  or  adja- 
cent to  our  ports  of  entry  where  foreign  and 
domestic  merchandise  of  every  description, 
unless  prohibited  by  law.  may  be  landed  with- 
out application  of  customs  laws.    In  a  zone 
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goods  may  be  stored  (without  reftri^'  -.  a.'^ 
to  time),  processed,  refined,  or  others. .-e  :i.  <- 
nlpulated.  Manufacttirlng  as  such  Is  prohib- 
ited. If  reshlpped  to  foreign  countr.es,  goods 
may  leave  the  zone  without  pajment  of 
duties  and  without  intervention  of  customs 
ofBclals  except  under  certain  conditions. 
Such  products  cannot  leave  the  trade  zone 
for  domestic  use  or  constunption  without  full 
compliance  with  existing  customs  require- 
ments. 

Although  the  law  has  been  on  tha  statute 
bo<  ks  for  nearly  8  years,  only  2  zones  have 
actually  t>een  established — the  New  York  for- 
eign-trade zone  In  1937  and  Mobile  In  1938 
The  Mobile  zone  was  closed  within  a  few 
months  after  Its  inception.  Several  other 
ports  made  applications  to  establish  foreign- 
trade  zones,  but  did  not  demonstrate  to  the 
Board  that  the  facilities  offered  would  serve 
the  purjxises  of  promoting  the  commeice  of 
the  United  States. 

The  story  of  the  New  York  zone,  however, 
presents  an  entirely  different  picture,  and  Its 
5  years  of  successful  operation  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  foreign-trade  zone  has 
a  specific  function  in  developing  £  nd  pro- 
moting the  commerce  and  shippln;,'  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  point  out  briefly  the  deve  opments 
in  the  New  York  foreign-trade  Tarn  during 
the  4-year  period  1937  to'  1940.  During  the 
year  1940.  2,952  lots  of  merchandise,  weighing 
215000  short  tons  and  having  a  value  of 
$84.000000.  were  received  at  the  zc^ne.  Al- 
though there  was  a  decrease  in  lots  received, 
the  tonnage  and  values  represent  a  substan- 
tial Increase  over  1939.  when  4.346  lot;  of  mer- 
chandise, weighing  100.000  tons  and  valued 
at  $39,000,000.  were  received  In  the  zone. 
Similar  figures  for  1937.  the  first  year  the  zone 
was  In  operation,  were:  Ninety-two  lots  of 
merchandise,  weighing  10.000  tons  and  val- 
ued at  $1,000,000.  The  gain  for  the  4-year 
period — 1937-40 — Is  encouraging  when  It  is 
shown  that  the  numt>er  of  differtnt  com- 
modities handled  totaled  279  in  1940  and 
came  from  55  different  countries. 

Of  the  215.000  tons  of  goods  re- reived  at 
the  zone  during  1940,  70.000  tons  cf  foreign 
merchandise,  or  33 '3  percent,  wire  reex- 
ported. 

During  the  year  1940,  46  vessels  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  arrived  at  the  zone  to  dis- 
charge or  take  on  cargo.  These  slips  were 
In  addition  to  the  numerous  har'x^r  craft 
and  other  carriers  which  handled  cargo  in  or 
out  of  the  zone 

More  than  50  various  forms  of  manipula- 
tion and  processing,  covering  numerous 
commodities,  have  been  carried  01  In  the 
zone.  Some  of  the  principal  types  c  f  manip- 
ulation Included  maturing,  reconditioning, 
sampling,  weighing,  and  repacking  of  to- 
bacco; weighing,  sampling,  and  cl>.'aning  of 
tungsten  ore  and  antimony  by  vrrlous  re- 
fining processes,  and  repacking  Into  drums 
of  domestic  manufactiare;  examining,  grad- 
ing, assembling,  anc'.  repacking  diamonds 
and  watch  movements;  ventilating,  turning, 
ridging,  culling,  tinting,  bagging,  aid  weigh- 
ing Brazil  nuts;  examining,  labeling,  and  re- 
I  packing  South  American  canned  corned 
beef;  cleaning  and  repacking  seeds,  grains, 
and  drugs,  and  the  reduction  of  proof  and 
bottling  of  various  kinds  of  alcoho  Ic  liquors 
and  wines. 

The  gross  operating  income  of  the  New 
York  Foreign-Trade  Zone  for  1940  was  $518,- 
454  and  operating  and  adminlsfative  ex- 
penses were  $438,564.  leaving  a  aet  profit 
to  the  city  of  New  York  of  $79,890  The  col- 
lection of  customs  duties  on  mi'rchandise 
Imported  Into  customs  territory  an  ounted  to 
$2000.000  In  1940  During  the  years  1937, 
1938.  and  1939.  the  amounts  collected  approxi- 
imated  $30,000.  $350,000,  and  $750,000  respec- 
tively. The  increase  in  1940  as  compared 
with  1939  was  164  percent 

While  the  operating  figtires  of  the  .%;*■ 
York  Foreign-Trade  Zone  are  Inttresting,  I 
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am  sure  the  question  uppermost  In  your 
mind  is.  What  can  a  foreign-trade  zone  do 
lor  us? 

Ordinarily,  the  establishment  of  a  foreign - 
trade  zone  is  a  long-term  investment  and  I 
would  not  recommend  It  to  any  port  which 
mleht  expect  Immediate  direct  returns  The 
record  of  the  New  York  zone  has  shown  that 
it  takes  from  3  to  4  years  for  owners  of  for- 
eign merchandise  who  are  usually  located 
abroad  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  using  zone  facilities,  and  devel- 
opments within  the  last  year  at  New  York 
definitely  established  the  foreign-trade  zone 
as  a  world-trade  center. 

The  pioneering  and  practical  experience 
gained  by  users  of  the  New  York  foreign- 
trade  zone  will  most  certainly  prove  bene- 
ficial to  any  subsequent  zones  which  may 
be  established.  In  fact,  several  large  firms 
using  the  New  York  foreign -trade  zone  hwe 
definitely  stated  that  they  will  utilize  similar 
facilities  if  established  in  the  Gulf  area.  So 
Indispensable  has  the  New  York  zone  become 
for  handling  certain  Lntin-Amcricnn  prod- 
ucts that  when  the  Army  requisitioned  a 
substantial  part  of  the  zone's  facilities  early 
this  year  representatives  of  these  govern- 
ments registered  official  protests  with  the 
State  Department.  In  keeping  with  our 
good-neighbor  policy,  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  Board  directed  the  city  of  New  York 
to  seek  other  locations  where  zi:)ne  operations 
could  be  carried  on  for  the  period  of  the 
emergency.  Many  of  the  operations  devel- 
oped in  the  zone  have  now  been  transferred 
to  temporary  zone  sites  established  in  an- 
other section  of  the  port  of  New  York. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  gigantic  world 
struggle.    Trade  channels  have  been  severely 
dislocated    and    in    some    instances   entirely 
abandoned.     Ports  which  in  the  pt\st  have  en- 
Joyed  a  constant  growth  of  traffic  now  find 
themselves  at  a  standstill     Other  ports  have 
more  business  than  they  can  handle      The^e 
situations  are  neither  healthy  nor  desirable 
and  result  solely  from  war  emergencies  and  a 
serious   shortage   of   ships.     T\\e   mammoth 
construction  program  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mUsion  Is  now  getting  Into  full  swing  and 
will,  within  a  relatively  sfiort  time,  provide 
additional    ships   to   meet   our   ever-gmwing 
requirements.     Many  of   these  ships  will  be 
assigned  to  supplying  our  essential   require- 
ments from  Latin  America  and  other  areas 
where  Gulf  ports  enjoy  a  duninct  advantage 
both   as  to   dlsunce   and    better   protection 
from   the   submarine   menace.     When   such 
bottoms   become    available   every   effort  will 
be  made  to  move  large  quantities  of  foreign 
materials    to    the    United    States    for    stock 
piling.    The  facilities  of  a  foreign-trade  zone 
are  partlcularlv  adaptable  for  dutiable  com- 
modities or  those  which   are  under  a  quota 
svstem     If  a  foreign-trade  zone  Is  established 
here  I   do   not   hesitate   to   say   that  vessels 
carrving   commodities   of    these   classes   will 
find  their  way  to  the  port  and   utilize  the 
fine  facilities  here.     A  foreign -trade  zone  lo- 
cated   In    Houston    could    readily    serve    the 
various  Industrial  areas  of  the  Middle  West. 
Southwest,  and  even  the  Pacific  coast  when 
other  ocean  lanes  may  be  closed. 

Another  thought  I  want  to  leave  with  you. 
Ju.1t  now  we  are  concerned  with  the  im- 
mediate busines.s  at  hand  of  winning  the  war. 
To  do  this  we  are  engaged  In  the  largest  ship- 
construction  program  ever  undertaken  by 
any  nation.  A  well-known  authority  has 
stated  that  when  peace  is  restored  we  will 
control  nearly  all  of  the  merchant  shipping 
In  the  world  "and  should  be  In  a  position  to 
secure  a  just  share  of  the  world  trade.  If  we 
are  to  obtain  this  trade  for  our  merchant 
ships  and  hold  It  against  the  maritime  rivalry 
of  other  nations,  then  we  must  plan  now  to 
furnish  every  facility  which  wlU  aid  in  de- 
veloping trade  and  providing  two-way  cargoes 
for  our  ships. 

In  administering  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Act  we  have  been  confronted  with  the  ques- 


tion of  compeution  wilh  pii\aie  warelviiMf 
Naturally,  there  will  be  cases  where  importer?! 
of  goods  may  u.'^e  a  forelgn-trnde  zone  rather 
than  a  private  warehouse  In  instances  com- 
ing to  our  attention  there  has  been  a  definite 
advantage  accruing  from  the  us<?  of  the  for- 
eign-trade zone.  It  has  long  been  my  t>elief. 
and  I  reiterate  It  here  that  while  prlvat* 
warehouses  may  lose  a  limited  amount  of 
business,  a  properly  organized  and  efficiently 
operated  foreign-trade  zone  will  attract  suf- 
ficient additional  trade  to  a  pert  to  compen- 
sate warehousemen  for  any  traffic  losses 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  caution  you  that 
a  foreign-trade  zone  cannot  be  expected  to 
serve  as  a  panacea  for  all  port  Ills,  neither 
will  It  be  a  magnet  to  which,  without  effor":. 
will  be  drawn  all  of  the  wealth  of  the  Indies. 
If  a  zone  Is  established  in  Houston,  It  Is  up 
to  you  busines.«men  to  consider  it  your  in- 
dividual responsibility  to  see  thft  It  is  oper- 
ated in  a  manner  that  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
country  and  the  port.  If  you  continue  to 
show  the  same  interest  In  a  torelgn-trade 
zone  after  It  Is  established  as  you  have  showii 
here.  I  am  confident  the  venture  will  have 
everj-  chance  of  being  a  success. 


Why  Not  a  Foheicn-Tkade  Zovi  .'.t  Nsw 
Orleans? 
(Address  by  Thomas  E   Lyons,  executive  sec- 
retary. Foreign  Trade  ^nes  Board,  before 
New  Orleans  Traffic  Club.  New  Orleans.  La., 
May  18    19421 

Gentlemen  of  the  New  Orleans  TaArnc 
Club:  This  Is  national  foreign  trade  week, 
and  all  over  this  country  meetings  are  being 
held  to  observe  this  event  It  Is  particularly 
significant  this  year  because  It  comes  during 
the  first  year  this  country  has  been  carrying 
on  under  actual  war  conditions.  Export 
permits.  Import  licenses,  quotas,  while  some- 
what strange  to  us  a  year  or  more  ago,  ai-e 
now  a  part  of  the  everyday  parlance  of  Uie 
man  Interested  In  traffic  or  foreign  trade 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  of  being  in  New 
Orleans  at  this  time,  not  to  discuss  the  sig- 
nificance of  foreign-trade  week  but  to  talk  to 
yuu  on  a  subject  Just  as  vital  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  world  Uade — the  foreign-trade 
zone.  To  my  knowledge,  no  Federal  statute 
was  ever  enacted  which  has  been  so  much 
misunderstood  as  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Act.  and  If  I  can  go  away  from  New  Orleans 
feeling  that  I  have  cleared  up  f>  part  of  these 
misunderstandings,  then  I  will  have  made  at 
least  a  small  contribution  to  the  success  of 
this  national  forelgn-Uade  wei?k. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  foreign-tiade  zone  is  to 
provide  an  enclosed  and  policed  area  under 
Federal   supervision  where   foreign   and  do- 
mestic merchandise  of  every  description,  ex- 
cept such  as  is  prohibited  by   law,  may  be 
landed  without  application  U>  customs  Uw. 
In  a  zone,  goods  may  be  stored   (without  re- 
striction as  to  time),  procefsed,  refined,  or 
otherwise  manipulated.    Manufacturing  and 
exhibiting  as  such  are  prohibited    If  reshlpped 
to  foreign  countries,  goods  may  leave  the  zone 
without  payment  of  duty  and  without  Inter- 
vention of  customs  officials  exctpt  under  cer- 
tain conditions.    Such  products  cannot  leave 
the  trade  zone  for  domestic  use  or  consump- 
tion without  full  compliance   with  existing 
customs  requirements     Despite  the  fact  the 
New  York  Foreign  Trade  Zone  has  been  op- 
eratmg  successfully  for  the  piist  5  years,  and 
many  activities  have  been  and  are  being  car- 
ried on  there  which  have  definitely    served 
to  foster  and  promote  our  foreign  commerce — 
activities  which  any  interested  party  cculd 
make  arrangements  to  inspect— there  are  itlll 
some  Interests,  selfish  or  otherwise,  who  In- 
sist that  the  foreign-trade  zone  has  no  ad- 
vantage    over    the    bonded    warehovise    and 
drawback  systems.    Up  to  the  present  we  who 
have   administered   the    fore;gn-uade   zones 
law  have  made  no  effort  to  distinguish  or  aet 
out  the  advantages  of  the  foreign-trade  sMne 
over  these  other  systems.    ThU  waa  left  to 


the  initiative  of  officials  responsible  for  port 
development  and  administration.  !  f  1 
traders,  or  even  progressive  warehou.si  .:.;•-:- 
ests  themselves  who  should  perceive  the  ob- 
vious advantages  of  operating  .'•  .  ^  znnes. 
As  the  law  has  been  on  the  statut,  •  k-  for 
the  past  8  years,  and  only  one  such  zone  Is 
In  operation.  It  is  apparent  that  this  Is  not 
the  case. 

For  instance,  this  is  an  excerpt  from  an 
editorial  which  api>eared  recently  In  a  leading 
commercial  paper  on  the  west  coast. 

"Under  the  present  law  (foreign  trade 
Bones  law)  every  permitted  operation  can 
be  conducted  in  a  bonded  warehoune  that 
can  be  carried  out  In  a  foreign-trade  zon* 
and  with  much  less  cost  for  inspections, 
guards,  and  red  tape  " 

Of  course  the  foregoing  statement  will  not 
ser^e  to  advance  the  cause  of  forolgn-trade 
BOnes  It  docs  show,  however,  tl  at  compe- 
tent writers  at  times  prepare  articles  ba.sed 
on  preconceived  impressions  rather  than  on 
facts  which  could  be  obtained  so  easily.  For 
the  benefit  of  this  writer  and  others  who  share 
his  views.  I  am  setting  out  here  the  advan- 
tages of  the  forelgn-uade  »one  for  the  han- 
dling of  that  part  of  our  foreign  trade  which 
is  not  ready  or  not  intended  to  enter  our 
domestic  commerce  Instances  cited  are  based 
on  actual  operations  performed  in  the  lorelgn- 
trade  zone  b'   N    -^    >'   :  ► 

rOKEIGN-TRADS.     it.NLi.      V  U_s'- b      H.NLLD      Vi  ABX- 
HOUSE8    AND  DRAW-BACKS 

The  foreign-trade  zone  Is  particularly  valu- 
able for  expediting  and  encouracing  trans- 
shipments and  reexport  trade  because  of  the 
freedom  foreign  merchandise  enjoys  while 
In  the  zone. 

Foreign  merchandise  may  be  landed  in  the 
zone  and  later  shipped  to  a  third  country 
without  tx>nd  or  any  form  of  customs  entry. 
Large  stocks  of  foreign  merchandise  may  be 
warehoused  In  the  zone  and  as  needed  brought 
Into  customs  territory  or  reshlpped  to  foreign 
destinations. 

In  the  zone,  large  packages  may  be  opened, 
broken  up  Into  smaller  lots,  assembled  and  re- 
packed with  other  merchandise  for  reexport. 
Bonded  warehouse  regulations  permit  with- 
drawal of  an  entire  package  only. 

Goods  may  remain  indefinitely  in  a  foreign - 
trade  zone,  while  In  a  bonded  warehouse  the 
limitation  is  3  years. 

In  the  zone,  duty  is  paid  on  the  weight  of 
the  merchandise  at  the  time  It  U  removed 
from  the  zone,  thereby  taking  advantage  of 
shrinkage  and  ether  losses;  'n  a  bonded  ware- 
house duty  is  paid  on  the  basis  of  weight  of 
the  merchandise   at  the  time  of  the  ware- 

hou£e  entry. 

In  a  foreign-trade  zone  defective  or  sub- 
standard merchandise  may  be  removed  or 
brought  up  to  standard  before  customs  entry. 
This  Is  not  permitted  In  a  bonded  warehotise 
where  often  an  entire  shipment  Is  rejected  if 
samples  do  not  meet  standards. 

No  bond  Is  required  on  merchandise  In  a 
foreign-trade  zone,  while  In  a  Ixjnded  ware- 
house a  bond  for  double  the  amount  of  the 
duty  must  be  posted  This  exhausts  both 
the  time  and  credit  of  the  Importer 

In  the  foreign-trade  zone,  merchandise  msy 
be  manipulated  or  processed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  favorable  rate  of  duty  Chick  peas 
mav  be  cited  as  an  example  If  the  peas  are 
split  before  being  brought  Into  customs  ter- 
ritory, they  take  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  the 
whole  pea  The  husk  and  foreign  matter  may 
be  removed,  thereby  reducing  the  dutiable 
weight.  These  advantages  ould  be  lost  if 
work  Is  done  In  bonded  warehouse  Another 
Ulustratlon  of  the  advantages  of  the  foreign- 
trade  zone  concerns  the  handling  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

In  the  zone  leaky  casks  and  barrels  may  be 
refilled  before  customs  entries,  while  If  en- 
tered from  a  bonded  warehou'e  cn!v  the  legal 
shrinkage  (outage)  Is  allowed 

Manipulations  may  be  performed  In  a  foc- 
elgn-tiade  zone  at  any  time,  day  or  night. 
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great  port 

BtiU   amther  pclnt   farorable  to 
concerns  "general  order "  warehousi 
dutiable  oimniodltles  cannot  be  s 
bonded  warehouse      Overquota  shi 
nondutlable  commodities  such  as 
go   to   a  "general   order"  warehouse 
foreign-trade  zone      In  the  case  ol 
order  ■  warehousing,  the  handling 
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the   I.  .;;ty   of   a   warehouse 
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In    a    foreign-trade   »one   such 
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PUrhfTT     or     MISINVORMATION      ABOUT 
TtAOC    ZONES 

While  the  foreign-trade  rone 
many  boosters    there  are  some  whc 
Jt  Is  their  respons.bihty  to  dl«sem 
eral  misinformation  on  the  subjfc 
a  typical  case  yent  in  by  my  gcod 
Allen,   of    the  Mississippi    Valley 
•  man  who  worked  for  this  port  2J 
and   is  still  working  for   it.     Bill 
cently  I  talked  with  a  pr 
New    Orleans    who    was    .- 
value  of  a  foreign-trade  zone  at  Nt 
One  of  the  points  he  made  was   t 
would  have  to   go  into   the  zone 
discharge    commodities     That    wl 
panitively    small    leads    were 
could  not  be  drayed   to  or  from  t: 
berth  cf  the  ship  cuts;de  of  the  f 
B  11   told  him  that  he  thought  he 
mi>.r. formed  and  wrote  me  for  cc 
Bill  was  correct  as  foreign  merchin 
In    large    or    small    quantities    ma 
charged  at  a  pier  outside  the  zone  i 
ferred  to  the  zone  by  lighter    "  ' 
other    bonded    conveyance      < 

frcm  the  zone  by  •' 
M  i.andise  may  even  ; 
•tuftped  out  by  parcel  po6i.  and  It 
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were  handled  during  IMO  at  the  New  York 
foreign-trade  zone 

A  pamphlet  Issued  by  the  board  of  harbor 
commiasicners  for  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
several  years  ago  Is  the  source  of  this  mis- 
statement: "Dutiable  goods  may  be  brought 
Into  and  remain  in  this  zone  for  2  years  and 
be  reexported  without  paying  duty  to  the 
United  States  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  dutiable 
goods  may  be  brought  Into  a  foreign-trade 
sone  and  remain  there  Indefinitely.  1,  2.  10 
years  or  mere,  and  then  reexported  or  brought 
Into  the  country  upon  the  payment  of  duties 
according  to  the  tarlfl  schedule  In  force  at 
the  time  of  the  entry 

When  foreign  merchandise  arrives  at  the 
zone,  the  owner  may  ask  for  an  appraisement 
and  immediate  liquidation  of  duties  In  such 
cases  duty  mtist  be  paid  within  a  period  of  2 
years  Up<:n  the  payment  of  the  duty,  how- 
e'  er.  the  goods  may  continue  to  be  ware- 
housed In  the  zone  or  brought  into  customs 
territory.  This  same  pamphlet  also  stated 
that :  "The  port  of  San  Francisco  applied  for 
a  foreign-trade  zone  permit,  and  before  hear- 
ings were  held  on  their  application  It  was 
withdrawn  by  the  San  Francisco  port  authori- 
ties "  Lets  look  at  the  record  On  Decem- 
ber 5,  1936.  San  Francisco  applied  for  a  grant 
to  establish  a  foreign-trade  zone.  On  April 
28  1937.  a  hearing  was  held  In  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  and  on  September  24.  1937.  a  letter  was 
sent  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  State 
harbor  commissioners  at  San  Francisco  stat- 
ing that  the  application  had  been  rejected 
because  the  site  selected  by  the  board  of 
State  harbor  commissioners  was  not  suitable 
for  a  foreign-trade  zone,  I  have  a  copy  of 
this  letter  if  anyone  wishes  to  see  It. 

THI   FLT  IN  THE  OINTMEJfT 

A  foreign-trade  zcne  must  be  operated  as  a 
public  utility;  rates  and  charges  must  be  Just 
and  reasonable  and  schedules  of  tariffs  must 
be  published.  Generally  speaking,  privately 
owned  warehouses  are  under  no  such  obliga- 
tion to  the  shipping  public 

Although  private  corporations  may  operate 
fore.gn-trade  zones,  some  warehousemen  have 
consistently  opposed  the  program  because  the 
establishment  of  a  fcrelgn-trade  zone  In  any 
port  would  tend  to  stabilize  storage  rates. 
In  a  foreign-trade  zone,  a  shipper  or  receiver 
cf  goods  would  not  be  confronted  with  a 
change  of  rates  for  which  he  had  made  no 
calculation  after  his  merchandise  had  arrived 
In  the  port.  Justification  also  would  have  to 
be  shown  for  increas  ng  rates  on  goods  stored 
over  lonij  periods  of  time  and  not  on  30  day^' 
notice,  as  is  now  the  practice. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  foster  and  protect  our  forcgn  trade. 
Rates  and  charges  for  transportaticn  services 
by  both  land  and  water  are  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Government,  The  terminal  ware- 
hjuse  Is  the  third  link  in  this  Important 
chain  and  It  is  this  link  which  often  con- 
trols traffic  in  and  out  of  a  pert.  Regardless 
of  the  efforts  of  shipping  lines  or  port  ofScials 
to  develop  trade,  an  arbitrary  increase  of  1 
cent  a  bale  or  5  cents  a  square  foot,  may  divert 
trade  away  from  a  port  or  even  frcm  the 
country  Itself.  In  my  opinion  unless  this 
glaring  weakness  is  corrected,  no  American 
port  can  hope  to  develop  its  full  poss.b.llties. 
If  local  port  authorities  do  not  take  appro- 
priate action,  seme  form  of  Federal  control 
over  terminal  warehouse  charges  Is  inevitable. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  leave  one  thought 
with  you.  Just  now  we  are  concerned  with 
the  immediate  business  at  hand  of  winning 
the  war  To  do  this  we  are  engaged  In  the 
largest  ship-construction  program  ever 
undertaken  by  any  nation  A  well-known 
authority  has  stated  that  when  peace  is  re- 
stored, we  will  control  nearly  all  of  the  mer- 
chant shipping  in  the  world,  and  should  be  In 
a  position  to  secure  a  Just  share  of  the  world 
uade.  If  we  are  to  obtain  this  trade  for  our 
merchant  ships  and  hold  It  against  the  man- 
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time  rivalry  of  other  nations,  then  we  must 
plan  now  to  furnish  every  port  facll.ty  which 
will  aid  m  developing  trade  by  provMlng  two- 
way  cargoes  and  quick  turn-around  for  cur 
ships 

A  properly  situated  and  equlppeti  foreign- 
trade  zone  located  here  In  the  Mississippi 
Delta  would  be  of  immeasurable  h«lp  In  ac- 
complishing these  results. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYS3N 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17. 1942 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  presK  release: 

J.  RAYMOND  SCHMIDT  HONORID DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

^     DECREE    CONFEBRED    BY    PASADENA    COLLEGE    ON 
SUPERINTENDENT    OF    NATIONAL    CIVIC    LIACtTK 

P.\SADENA.  Calif..  May  26, — Together  with 
Other  outstanding  American  civic  leaders,  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  con- 
ferred today  by  Pasadena  College  upon  J. 
Ra>Tnond  Schmidt,  prominent  publicist  of 
the  National  Capital  who  has  spent  a  life- 
time in  combating  Uquor  and  othci  evils.  As 
general  superintendent  of  the  National  Civic 
League,  legislative  superintendent  of  the 
International  Order  of  Good  Temolars.  and 
associate  editor  in  charge  of  the  Washington 
office  of  the  National  Voice,  prohibition 
weekly  of  Los  Angeles,  Dr  Schmidt  is  an  out- 
standing honorary  congressional  lobbyist  for 
civic  righteousness  and  a  trenchant  writer 
and  lecturer  of  international  repuiation. 

Beginning  his  career  as  a  militant  reformer 
when  a  student  at  DePauw  Univenity  in  In- 
diana, his  native  State,  he  bgcame  the  young- 
est assistant  State  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Party  in  the  country  at 
the  age  of  25,  chairman  of  the  Prohibition 
State  Committee  of  Ohio  the  following  year 
and  then  later  chairman  of  the  Frohibitlon 
State  Committee  of  Indiana.  Since  1924.  he 
has  been  District  of  Columbia  National  Com- 
mitteeman of  the  Prohibition  Party  National 
Committee.  During  World  War  No.  1,  Mr. 
Schmidt  was  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  Army  service  and  afterward  field 
secretary  of  the  Intercollegiate  Prohibition 
Association.  In  which  work  he  vis  ted  many 
colleges  and  universities  and  addressed"  many 
thousands  of  college  students  on  the  moral 
and  economic  soundness  of  legalized  liquor 
suppression.  For  a  dozen  years  h€  was  with 
_  the  International  Reform  Federation  as  edi- 
tor of  Twentieth  Century  Progress  and  as  na- 
tional lecturer.  Among  other  present  inter- 
ests, he  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Recha- 
bltes.  vice  president  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Anti-Cigarette  Alliance,  and  i  member 
of  the  United  Dry  Forces  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

At  the  age  of  56  and  with  his  health  greatly 
Improved.  Dr.  Schmidt  feels  tha;  his  real 
life's  work  Is  but  beginning  In  the  new  bat- 
tle now  opening  In  Congress  and  the  Nation 
generally  for  the  prohibitory  and  other  ideals 
for  which  he  has  dedicated  his  life's  service. 
His  special  efforts  are  now  directed  to  the 
early  enactment  of  legislation  to  jrotect  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Nation  from  tte  devasta- 
tions of  liquor  and  vice  affecting  the  mili- 
tary efficiency  of  America  in  the  present  war. 
and  the  public  moral  generally  and  he 
looks  forward  to  early  victory. 
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!■  r  ■  >  ; ::  t'  ' :  .■  liut  ;•■-  i  •{  i  H-  :":  -  ■>  n'  ,i  - 
tive  in  Congress  are  manifold,  especially 
If  that  Member  has  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent a  cosmopolitan  city  with  its  vari- 
ous racial  groups,  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  in  addition  to  performing'  h'.s  legis- 
lative duties,  the  average  M  .:.ber  of 
Congress  has  a  mass  of  cetailtd  requests 
coming  to  his  office  daily  Requests  that 
have  to  do  with  veterans'  claims  and  hos- 
pitalization, relief,  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization, deportation  cases,  and  scores 
of  other  requests  where  one  is  compelled 
in  most  cases  to  give  personal  attention 
at  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  energy,  and  in 
some  instances  financial  loss.  I  have 
never  before  in  public  life  referred  to  the 
duties  performed  by  me  for  any  group 
or  individual,  and  I  would  not  mention 
the  subject  at  the  present  time  except 
for  the  fact  that  a  political  opponent 
joins  a  few  misinformed  people  of  Jewi.sh 
origin  in  attempts  to  make  against  me, 
the  charge  of  anti-Semitism. 

The  Nation  is  familiar  with  the  many 
lawsuits  filed  by  me  against  certain  col- 
umnists and  newspapers  to  refute  the 
false  charge  that  I  opposed  an  individual 
for  public  office  on  the  ground  of  race  or 
religion.    This  cheap  political  opponent, 
parrot-like,  takes  up  the  cry  of  "crucify 
him.   crucify   him!"    Pi-imarily   for  his 
benefit   and   for   the   enlightenment   of 
some  misguided  Jewish  residents  of  my 
community,  I  insert  the  names  of  citizens 
and  residents  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  whom 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  serve  whole- 
heartedly in  matters  of  vital  interest  to 
them,  their  relatives,  and  friends.    I  have 
the  distinct  honor  of  being  one  of  the  lew 
Members  of  Congress  who  appointed  to 
West   Point   and   Annapolis   three   fine 
American  boys  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Wil- 
liam Steuer,  Harry  Mazur.  and  Robert 
Hexter.    Scores  and  scores  of  time  I  have 
sent  cables  and  communications  to  Eu- 
rope to  obtain  permits  for  poor  immigrant^ 
Jews  to  join  their  loved  ones  in  America 
and  escape  religious  and  political  persecu- 
tions in  their  European  homelands.    I 
have  assisted  in  bringing  to  the  commun- 
ity certain  JewLsh  rabbis  of  the  orthodox 
faith  to  administer  spiritually  to  the  Jews 
of  my  community.    Space  would  not  per- 
mit me  to  record  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  cases  I  have  assisted  in  matters 
of  immigration,  naturalization,  and  de- 
portation,   affecting    Jewish    aliens.    In 
cases  where  lawyers  represented  certain 
individuals   my   services   were   rendered 
free  to  these  attorneys  and  their  clients. 
I  include  herewith  a  partial  list  of  re- 
spected Jewish  residents  of  Cleveland, 
taken  at  random  from  my  congressional 
files.    Some  of  the  names  included  are 
individuals  of  a  political  fa.  h  opposite 


mine,  Th' .V  ir...y  HlI  agiu'  w::!.  n;y 
public  opinion  on  some  questions,  but 
none  of  them  honestly  In  their  heart  can 
charge  me  with  being  intolerant  or  lack- 
ing in  attention  to  duties  incumbent  upon 
my  office. 

8  J  Kornhauser,  Mannle  Winger,  David 
Wingartln.  A.' \  F  reirher,  David  Cohon, 
Leonard  J  Sit.  i,  M.rris  Baraniewlcz.  Henry 
Baum.  Svlvla  Becker,  Trude  Levy.  Louii 
Bloomflcld.  Ben  F  P: 'b.  Harry  B-  -V:  ',vit7. 
Samuel  Rembrant,  !.l  iile  B«'U  M  and 
Mrs.  Soloman  Bt-rliubfrg.  Paul  li  • :  .-  tig. 
Boris    Bcskrs.     Leofrlc     Sidney     B  J.ick 

Bozoklan,  .-\  \  Fodor.  Sam  Bravo,  Nathan 
Brilliant.  Jud^:  Lewis  Drucker.  Nathan 
Singer.  A,  H  Simon.  Maurice  Cohen.  Gab- 
riel Lceb,  Sol  J,  Krohn,  I,  Bial.^sky,  Marlon 
and  Joseph  Rubliisteln,  Morris  Morganstern. 
Henry  Fechter.  Jack  Maxson.  Isidor  Roth- 
steln.  Rabbi  Ferdinand  Friedmann.  Paul 
Fleischer.  Judge  Emerich  Freed,  William  C. 
Rippner,  Stephen  Foldes.  Joseph  N,  Kaufman. 
Evans  Corn,  Isidor  Kaufman.  Frtd  H  Mandel. 
Paul  M,  Israel.  Louts  Gallon.  Drs  Howard  and 
Morris  Gans,  Irwin  Geiger.  Mrs  Lewis  Lozarus, 
Louis  Fernberg.  Jacob  Goldberg.  William 
Goldberg.  Gus  Goldsmith.  Mai  vine  Goldman. 
Alexander  Horowitz,  Sander  Siovits,  Benjamin 
Ledsky.  Samuel  Arzt.  Jt>seph  Morganstern. 
A  S.  Gutentag.  Toby  Goodman,  Henry  J. 
Stern.  Morros  Haser, 

Samuel  Horwitz.  Cella  Hechi..  Mark  Wal- 
lach,  Herman  Hertzberg.  AdtMph  Herzlg.  Phil 
Porris.  A,  Reider,  Julius  Haberman.  Miriam 
Hurvitz,  Jack  Hurvitz.  Louis  Alliance.  Geor^se 
Furst.  Sam  Greenwald,  D  L.  Halper.  Meyer 
Kaminsky.  Sanford  Kahn.  M.  G.  Coren.  Sam- 
uel B  Tllles.  Dave  Kates.  Kerry  Kaufman. 
Irving  Katz.  Abe  Kelmer.  Samuel  Bolm,  Rabbi 
Hugo  Klein.  Rudolph  Klein.  Joseph  Klein. 
Samuel  Klelnman,  A.  J.  Hirstlus.  W  J.  GlucK- 
man.  Louis  J,  Krown.  Harry  I  Wolpaw,  Joseph 
Bcrnzweig.  Ludw.g  Weglein.  Jules  Miller.  JMdge 
David  Copland.  Wilbur  A.  SHuer.  Ben  Ko  i- 
Igsberg,  Morris  Lefkowitz.  John  A,  Lebow, 
Sarah  Leiser.  Abner  Goldman.  Selglrleud 
Lcewenthal.  Mrs,  Raymond  Spike.  Mor'ls 
Leuchner.  Judge  Joseph  Silber.  Bessy  Mary 
Levy,  Sam  Deutsch.  Barnelh  Abraham, 
Blanche  Moskovltz.  Samuel  Moster.  V.  S. 
Lovenlhal.  Isidor  Moskowitz.  Frieda  Bloom. 
Morris  Orlin.  Arthur  J.  Halle,  Daniel  Fried. 
J.  Goldman.  Isadore  Bloch,  Morns  Baker, 
Alfred  Saclis.  Mrs.  J.  Polatscheli, 

Lawrence  Sobol.  Martin  Blam,  Harry  P. 
Glick,  Sam  Bravo.  Israel  Elgenlt  Id.  Isie  Riech- 
kind.  Herman  E.  Kohen,  Nathan  Greenberg. 
Ralph  Hltz,  Vera  Rubens.  L.  P.  Kohn.  Sfim 
Rosenthal.  Maurice  Traeger.  Monroe  A,  Loe- 
ser,  Samuel  Weiss,  Irwin  Fried,  Slgmund 
Schuster.  Ben  Schwartz.  Morris  Schwartz. 
Louis  Handle,  Sam  Horwitz.  Henry  Kuhner. 
Isidor  Kaufman.  Rose  Simmon:?.  Isidor  Hoth- 
steln,  Paul  Blumensteln,  Benjamin  Waldman, 
M  M  Wlesberg,  Charles  Auerbach.  Henry  Pol- 
lack. Jacob  Stoppelstem,  Phil  Bartell,  A  H. 
Z/chick.  S  L,  Weedon.  Phil  and  Ernst  Abrarns. 
Jos  Ehrlich.  Max  Weisberg,  Yolande  Wc.ss. 
C  >!  Mimnn,  Sam  Mcskcwitz,  Lilliam  Yoiio- 
V  ■.'  H'  iiry  S,  Gottfritd,  Abrahfim  Brooks,  Carl 
Askenberg.  Frank  R  Cohn,  Benjamin  Reuben 
Drandt.  William  F.  Pelder.  Andrew  Friedel. 
George  M.  Frisz,  Edward  Golden.  Harry  M. 
Goldwasscr.  Mel  vis  Goodwin.  W,  W.  Hersh- 
berger,  Isaac  C,  Holmes.  Herman  P,  Keyer- 
leb.r,  Martin  Kossin,  James  Lovett.  Michael 
Levi, 

R  -  ,  M  .rkowitz,  Nicholas  Morris.  Phil 
OB-.-  ;.  William  Pierman.  Albert  Rosenberg. 
Mrs,  Frances  E,  Samuels.  Solomon  E  Samuels. 
Simon  P.  SUverstein.  Sam  V/elfman.  8.  C. 
Wertheim.  Al,  C.  Worthman.  Leo  Freeman, 
Jack  Kornhauser,  Ben  Felgenbaum.  Hertiert 
Salmon.  Milton  A  Adamson.  Albert  Lelder- 
man,  Milton  Hlrsh.  Eugene  Schrelber.  Em- 
mett  Fleece,  Julius  C,  Erthf.l  Samuel  Eg- 
brecht,  Charles  Leaver.   L---    K/   :     George 


Jacobs,  Louis  }\-,  ^-a  ^^     IV  ;    H ki' 

H   Leshrr,  Claude  Mulkin.  Jt*:  •    H  :  k 
Hirsch,  Hyman   I    Lyrtnn    Ar'  ti 

seph   Mellen,    Y  K  N! 

David  E^sl. 
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To  my  poor  deluded  l1i>  :  fii 
followers,  I  respectfully  sub  :  !  ' 
tial  list  of  Jews  to  whom  I  Iku- 
services,  and  to  those  who.  in  ;.  .<  '  '•  ' :  c 
record,  persist  In  charging  me  with  intol- 
erance. I  can  only  say.  "'Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
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Monday.  June  15.  1942 

Mr.     MARTIN     J.     KFNNI  i:V.        Mr. 
Speaker  and  Member.^  lu   Uit   iiou.'^e,  it 
was  my  pleasure  on  Sunday,  June   14. 
Flag  Day,  to  attc  :       i    annual   com- 
mencement of  St.  M......irei's  School,  at 

Spring  Lake,  N.  J.  The  exercises  were 
held  in  St.  Margaret's  Church  :  i  i  :<'  -  d 
with  the  singing  of  the  Nation. i;  A  .l.-  :n. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  academic 
accomplishments  of  the  graduates  of 
1942  and  by  their  patriotic  fervor  as 
expressed  in  the  following  article  en- 
titled "A  Tribute  to  Our  Flag"; 

A    THlBUTE    TO    OUK    FLAG 

June  14  is  the  day  annually  set  aside  as 
Flag  Day  to  call  attention  to  our  national 
emblem.  Its  purpose  and  Its  significance,  the 
Ideals  It  represents,  and  the  respect  It  com- 
mands. For  Gcd  and  country  Is  the  motto 
of  Catholic  Americans.  It  Is  inscribed  on 
oui;  schools  and  institutions.  It  Is  preached 
from  our  pulpits.  It  Is  Instilled  Into  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  all  parochial-school  chil- 
dren. The  flag  of  our  country  Is  fittingly 
and  properly  associated  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  the  twin  loyalties  of  every  good  Catho- 
lic, between  which  there  can  be  no  conflict. 

For  us.  the  members  of  the  graduatirg 
class.  Flag  Day  this  year  has  an  added  sig- 
nificance with  our  country  at  war.  It  Is  a 
day  of  rededlcatlon  to  the  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples for  which  our  national  emblem  stands. 
Proudly  and  publicly  wo  Identify  ourselves 
In  our  allegiance  to  the  flag  with  our  Catho- 
lic forefathers,  who  wrote  their  loyalty  to 
these  United  States  In  toil  and  sacrifice,  yes. 
In  blood  on  every  battlefield,  Btanchly  fol- 
lowing the  Stars  and  Stripes  Into  the  Jaws 
of  death.  As  we  are  loyal  to  our  God  we 
are  loyal  to  our  country.  The  honor  that  we 
give  to  our  Nation's  flag  Is  but  the  outward 
expression  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  that 
Is  within  our  hearts  and  soul.-^ 

The   < .  k  « ;  ■  •.  m  ^ 

I  am  sure  that  the  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  applauds  the 
noble  and  timely  .sentiments  voiced  by 
the  graduates  of  St.  Margaret's  School, 
I  am  certain  that  the  Congrr  w  ■  i'l  be 
grateful  to  all  graduates  of  134^.  ,1  '.i.ey 
would  compose,  as  did  the  students  of 
St.  Margaret's,  a  tribute  to  our  flap. 

If  anytlung  could  be  added  to  the  trib- 
ute of  the  graduates,  I  can  think  of  no 
verse  mo:  t  fining  than  the  second  :  arza 
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ther  you  beckon  me  there  vi 
Only  to  you.  after  God.  Is  my  du 
Unto  no  other  allegiance  I  owe 
Heart  of  me,  loul  of  me.  yours  to  (Jcmmand 
Flac  o'  my  land!  flag  o°  my  land 
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nrtdav  June  17,  19^  2 


Mr.  Speaker,  ii  answer 


to  iiie  cTiUca  of  the  Governmen 
purchase  program  and  the  use 


's  silver- 
of  silver 


as  money.  I  have  endeavored  to  present 
the  facts  concerning  the  ;  '  ^^e  and 
use  of  silver  in  an  excha-  .    letters 

with  the  Economists'  National  C  >mmittee 
on  Monetai-y  Policy,  and  for  the  nforma- 
tion  of  my  colleagues  a  letter  under  date 
of  June  11  from  the  secretary.  P-of.  Wal- 
ter E.  Spahr.  and  a  copy  of  :ny  reply 
under  date  of  June  16  is  subnillted  for 
printing  in  the  Record: 

ECX3NOUISTS   National  CoMMrrrxE. 

ON    MONCTAHT    POLICT, 

Nrw  York  City.  June  \l.  1942. 
Hon   CoMPTON  I   Whitk. 

House  OITiC'-  Building.  Wa<h.:'igijn.  D  C. 
Mt     E>cab     RrPKESiNTATivE     White:   Your 
letter  of  June  5  to  me  is  so  long  and  disctir 
8i\e    in  nature  and   touches  upon  so   many 
matters  having  no  apparent  conne(  tion  with 
the  issues  of  su' -  ■   the  sllve  ■  interests 

and  »ithh<Tldinkj  :  -ilver  from  industry- 

that  It  seenis  useless  m  times  like  t  lese  to  do 
mure  than  comment  upon  the  fe  v  matters 
that  are  really  pertinent.  But  tecause  of 
their  apparent  meaning  and  signilcance  to 
you.  I  am  also  commenting  on   some  other 


points  made  by  ycu  even  though 


really  not  pertinent      It  is  necessary  for  me 


to  say  first  of  all  that  I  speak  only 


or  mvself 


and  not  for  any  other  member  of  tne  Econo 
mists  National  Committee  on  Monetary 
Policy,  although  as  Secretary  I  ca  i  tell  you 
what.  If  anything  memliers  of  the  :ommittee 
may  have  said  regarding  some  of  tl^e  matters 
touched  upon  In  your  letter 

Your  question  as  to  whether  yotl  and  your 
•ssuciated  economists  subscribe  to  (he  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  basic  n  »ed  for  a 
monetary  unit  of  stable  value  cj  n  t)e  an- 
Rwer«l  by  referring  you  to  a  statem  »nt  signed 
by  66  meml>ers  of  the  Economists  National 
Committee  on  Monetary  Policv  April  10.  1939, 
In  wh'.ch  they  ei^dorsed  the  -  t  of  the 

Board  of  Governors  of   the   h  Reserve 

System  on  Mainter-ance  of  Pnccf  at  Fixed 
Levels  Through  Moiietary  Ac:  This  state- 
ment of  the  Board  was  issued  on  March  13, 
1939  For  your  convenience  I  am  enclosina:  a 
►  copy  of  the  committee's  pamphlet.  Manage<l 
Ca.rency.  which  includes  tne  statements  of 
b«^th  the  Board  and  the  committee 

This  same  material  would  seem  ;o  provide 
»n  adequate  answer  to  your  Inv  tatlon  to 
comment  upon  the  statement  of  t  le  United 
S*  It  Monetary  Commission  regarding  the 
c  .;.»b!'.ity  of  the  voi\jme  of  mi^r.cv  keep:r.g 
•v«n  pace  »ith  adv  :  .:  r  u' ition  and 
commerce    the  Pre.-  u  •  -.-td   purpose 

of  seeking  a  dollar  of  unchanging  ]  lurchasmg 


they    are 


and  debt-paying  power,  and  the  Grange 
statement  on  the  desirability  of  a  dollar  of 
constant  purchasing  power.  Those  people 
who  are  favorably  Impressed  with  such  state- 
ments would  do  well  to  rememljer,  quite 
apart  from  other  less  obvious  economic  con- 
siderations, the  most  suggestive  fact  that  this 
country  had  a  very  stable  price  level  from 
1923  to  1C29  which  ended  in  the  economic 
crash  t)eglnnlng  late  In  1929. 

After  raising  these  questions,  you  say  that 
"If  we  are  In  agreement  on  these  simple 
principles,  we  can  make  a  better  approach  to 
the  question  at  Issue,  namely,  the  profits 
made  by  the  Government,  which  In  a  broader 
sense  Is  the  American  people,  on  its  silver- 
purchase  program  "  For  reasons  clearly 
stated  in  Managed  Currency,  I  should  say 
that  the  controlling  principles  of  money  with 
which  you  seem  to  assume  that  you  are  deal- 
ing are  very  different  from  and  far  more 
complex  than  you  are  suppo-sing,  and  that 
the  questions  you  have  raised  up  to  this 
point  are  quite  irrelevant  to  those  of  sub- 
sidizing the  silver  Interests  and  of  prevent- 
ing Industry  from  obtaining  the  sliver  it 
needs  during  this  war. 

Next,  ycu  again  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  Government's  profit  on  Its  transactions 
in  silver  (the  silver  seigniorage)  apparently 
on  the  ground  that  this  provides  Justification 
for  the  Governments  silver-purchase  pro- 
gram. I  am  quite  sure  that  I  provided  you 
with  the  correct  answer  to  that  matter  in 
my  preceding  (open)  letter  to  you,  dated  May 
12.  1942.  In  which  I  pointed  out  in  sub- 
stance that  If  seigniorage  Is  to  be  the  con- 
sideration, then,  obviously.  It  would  be 
greater  If  the  silver  were  purchased  at  Its 
market  rather  than  at  a  subsidy  price:  that 
the  Government  could  get  a  seigniorage  of 
100  percent  on  paper  money;  and  that  I  know 
of  no  valid  reason  why  the  Government,  when 
buying  a  metal  for  nonstandard  or  subsidi- 
ary monetary  purposes,  should  pay  more 
than  Its  value  In  a  free.  open,  world  market. 
You  do  net  successfully  contest  the  accu- 
racy of  these  observations.  Furthermore, 
the  proportionate  seigniorage  o'n  our  minor 
nonsilver  coins  is  far  greater  than  on  silver, 
which  means,  again,  that  if  seijnlorage  Is  to 
be  the  consideration  In  this  Issue  you  should 
argue  for  the  purchase  of  sliver  at  the  market 
price,  or  for  a  cessation  of  the  issuance  of 
sliver  coins  and  a  greater  Issuance  of  nickel 
and  bronze  coins,  and.  above  all.  of  incon- 
vertible paper  money. 

After  reading  your  new  discussion  of  your 
notion  that  Interest  charges  relate  to  one 
type  of  money — Federal  Reserve  notes,  for 
example — but  not  to  silver  or  silver  certifi- 
cates. I  doubt  that  it  is  profitable  to  say 
more  than  1  said  in  my  previous  (open)  let- 
ter which,  in  substance,  was  that  loans  and 
Investments  and  interest  should  be  related 
to  all  cur  money,  including  silver  and  silver 
certificates,  and  that  if  cost  and  seigniorage 
are  to  be  determining  factors,  then  we  would 
be  forced  to  Irredeemable  paper  money 

May  I  say  that  I  have  never  before  seen 
seriously  presented  the  tj-pe  of  argument  you 
have  attempted  to  advance  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  no  reputable  treatise 
on  money  and  Interest  would  propound  any 
such  notion. 

You  overlook  certain  basic  considerations; 
f'^r  example,  what  constitutes  the  best  type 
of  monetary  standard  and  currency  structure 
for  a  nation.  If  it  be  granted  that  a  nation 
should  have  gold  or  silver,  or  Ijoth  In  some 
form,  as  basic  coin  or  coins,  the  cost  becomes 
the  labor  and  goods  necessary  to  get  this 
coin.  E\en  here  interest  enter*.  Just  as  It 
enters  all  transactions  In  which  capital,  wait- 
ing, and  borrowing  are  Involved  After  a 
government  adopts  Its  standard  metallic  unit. 
It  then  fl..ds  suitable  ways  to  utilize  more 
economical  substitutes  such  as  the  authorl- 
ration  ano  use  of  bank  notes  and  deposits 
against  which  fractional  reserves  of  gold  or 
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silver  serve  satisfactorily.  But  oa  all  the 
money  (whether  golQ.  silver,  or  bank  notes) 
and  deposits  used  the  factor  of  Interest  may 
apply  and  with  equal  force  to  each,  indis- 
criminately 

Youi  statement  that  you  "contend  that 
banks  are  not  entitled  to  make  a  special 
profit  as  creators  of  money  as  they  are  new 
doing  under  the  present  money  system"  is. 
I  should  say.  as  revealing  as  it  is  ur.fortunate 
and  startling.  The  answer  to  you:  observa- 
tion probably  can  be  found  in  any  reputable 
elemental/  book  on  money  and  banking.  It 
Is  that  a  commercial  bank  subsiitutes  Its 
credit,  which  Is  generally  acceptab  e,  for  the 
borrower's  credit,  which  is  not  generally  ac- 
ceptable; that  the  bank's  credit  Is  generally 
acceptable  becau.se  it  is  required  tc  maintain 
legal  reserves  and  pay  Its  depositors  in  cash 
upon  demand;  and  that  for  the.se  and  related 
services  It  Is  entitled  to  charge  its  customers. 
That  Is  the  essence  of  the  matter  and  your 
words  "special  proflts>  as  creators  of  money" 
are  unfortunate,  indeed. 

May  I  say  again  that  all  your  dl.scussion  of 

these  matters  Is  almost  totally  Irrelevant  to 

the   Issues    regarding   subsidizing    the   silver 

Interests  and   holding  needed   silver  out   of 

industrial  uses. 

I        You  have  a  sentence  which  says:   "As  the 

j    law  stands  our  supply  of  money  must  ccme 

I    from  the  banks,  a  plan  which  you  and  your 

i    associates  insist   on   broadening  to   the   ex- 

,    elusion  of  all  other  kinds  of  money     •     •     •" 

I    etc.     I   cannot    Imagine    what   you   have    In 

mind,   and   I    suggest   that   you   consult   the 

Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  to  see  what  money 

comes  from  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Your  mixing  of  the  question  of  Interest  on 
the  funds  borrowed  by  the  Government  with 
charges  for  the  performance  of  banking  func- 
tions (p.  8  of  your  letter)  Is  quite  unwar- 
ranted. 

Your  paragraph  (pp.  9-10)  to  the  effect 
that  banks  are  entitled  to  a  legitimate  profit 
lor  their  service  "but  they  are  not  entitled  to 
the  concession  to  create  and  put  out  new 
money"  adds  to  the  evidence  offered  in  other 
paragraphs  that  you  are.  I  regret  to  say,  con- 
fused as  to  fundamentals  regarding  the  ap- 
propriate functions  of  a  central  government 
and  a  nation's  banking  structure  In  providing 
the  people  with  a  satisfactory  currency  and 
barikiQg  mechanism.  All  your  discussion  on 
these  and  other  points  passed  over  impresses 
me  as  being  almost  completely  irrelevant  to 
the  silver  ssues  now  Ijelore  ths  country,  but 
I  have  nevertheless  commented  upon  them 
for  such  benefit  as  these  comments  may  have 
to  any  reader  who  may  be  Interested. 

You  really  do  not  come  to  the  silver  ques- 
tion until  you  reach  your  page  10  on  which 
you  state  your  defense  of  the  subsidy  to  the 
silver  interests.  This  defense  Is  one  com- 
monly offend.  But  It  Is  simply  in  l>ehalf  of 
the  subsidy  and  is  not  weighed  adequately 
against  cpposing  considerations.  I  shall  state 
these,  because  It  Ls  these  In  some  form— not 
necessarily  as  I  state  them— that  monetary 
economists  regard  as  more  weighty  than  those 
in  behalf  of  the  subsidy. 

1.  The  reasons  for  subsidizing  the  sliver 
interests  are  less  weighty  than  those  that 
could  be  advanced  for  subsidizing  many  an- 
other Industry  which  Is  much  larger  and.  con- 
sequently, much  more  Important,  as  proved 
by  the  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  people 
for  their  products.  The  silver  industry  is  in 
fact  relatively  small  when  ranked  against 
ethers  in  this  country,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  It,  In  preference  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  larger  Industries,  is  entitled  to  a 
subsidy. 

2.  Once  a  nation  adopts  a  standard  metallic 
monetary  unit,  such  as  gold,  all  other  money 
materials,  like  aU  other  commcdities.  should 
be  bought  at  the  natural  market  price — that 
is,  in  a  free,  fair,  competitive  market.  Values 
cease  to  have  meaning  as  legitimate  guides 
to  enterprise  unless  determined  m  this  man- 
ner.   There  Is  no  better  reason  for  paying  an 
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artificially  high  price  for  silver  than  there  Is 
for  paying  such  a  price  lor  nickel,  or  bronze, 
or  paper  to  make  nongold  currencies,  or  for 
any  other  commodity. 

3  Subsidizing  sliver  producers  has  no  nec- 
essary relation  to  providing  the  Nation  with 
a  needed  or  desirable  currency  Today,  for 
example,  our  supply  of  money  Is  being  ex- 
panded, through  the  Government's  silver- 
purchase  program,  at  a  time  when  it  should 
not  be  expanded — at  a  time  in  fact,  when  it 
tends  to  feed  the  rising  prices  against  which 
the  Government  is  now  fighting. 

4  The  silver  purchase  and  subsidy  programs 
are  keeping  silver  cut  cf  industry  where  It  is 
badly  needed.  And  this  situation  exists, 
even  when  this  Nation  is  at  war,  lor  no  better 
reason  than  that  the  silver  bloc  in  Congress 
has  been  fighting  to  keep  a  subsidy  lor  the 

** silver  Interests.  Many  sharp  things  can  and 
should  be  said  about  this  aspect  of  this  sorry 
piece  of  business,  but  perhaps  it  Is  sufficient 
to  say  that  when  this  Nation  drafts  men  and 
sends  them  to  their  deaths  for  lack  of  metal, 
where  silver  could  be  of  service.  It  Is  an  un- 
derstatement to  describe  ps  disgraceful  any 
attempt  to  boost  the  price  of  silver  or  to  keep 
It  out  of   industrial  use  at  the  free  market 

price. 

There  are  other  objections  to  the  Govern- 
ment's silver  program,  but  these  four  should 
be  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  matter  In  times 
like  these.  As  a  consequence  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  waste  of  time  to  pu-sue  further  any 
cf  the  other  arguments  advanced  In  your 
letter  which.  In  my  opinion.  Involve  confu- 
sion and  irrelevancies  insofar  as  the  sUver 
Issue  Is  concerned. 

It  would  seem  that  the  silver  bloc  in  Con- 
gress should  ask  themselves  Just  how  it  is 
that  they  can  assume  that  they  are  serving 
this  Nation  well,  considering  the  fact  that 
the  War  Production  Board  has  asked  for  the 
Treasury  silver  for  use  in  Industry,  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  tried 
to  cooperate  with  the  War  Production  Board 
and  has  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  sil- 
ver purchase  laws,  and  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  number  of  the  leading  monetary 
economists  of  this  country  have  again  and 
again  urged  the  repeal  of  these  sliver  pur- 
chase laws  and  lately  have  urged  that  the 
War  Production  Board  and  the  Treasury's 
needs  and  desires  be  respected. 

Against  a  large  proportion  of  your  argu- 
ments and  theories,  many  of  which  I  have 
passed  over  for  the  reasons  Indicated.  I  urge 
you  and  other  interested  persons  to  read  the 
very  excellent  document,  covering  several  of 
yotir  major  points,  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the 
endorsing  statement  signed  by  66  monetary 
economists,  available  in  the  pamphlet,  Man- 
aged Currency.  It  is  substantially  accurate 
to  say  that  your  principal  contentions  re- 
gard ng  the  appropriate  functions  of  money 
and  banking  run  counter  to  the  statement? 
made  by  the  Board  and  these  66  economists. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  great  majority  of 
Congress  will  bring  to  an  end  the  obstructive 
tactics  of  the  silver  bloc,  repeal  the  silver 
purchase  laws  of  1934  and  1939,  arrange  for 
silver  to  flow  freely  into  Industry  where  It  is 
badly  needed,  and  thus  render  such  service  as 
they  can  in  this  respect  to  the  well-being 
of  this  country. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  E.  Spahb. 


House  of  Represent-^tives, 

committke  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation, 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  16,  1942. 
Mr   Walter  E.  Spahr, 

Secretary.  Economists'  National  Commit- 
tee  on    Monetary    Policy.    Educational 
Building.   70  Fijth   Avenue,  New   York 
City.  N.  Y. 
De\r  Mr.  Spahr:  In  considering  the  facts 
and  the  effect  of  using  silver  as  money  under 
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the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
silver-purchase  program  in  light  of  the  con- 
tentions made  in  your  letter  of  June  11,  re- 
ceived in  reply  to  previous  correspondence  on 
the  subject,  it  appears  that  the  main  ques- 
tion Is  still  unanswered,  namely:  Can  you 
point  to  any  money  transactions  by  any  gov- 
ernment In  any  period  of  history  where  a 
government  has  made  such  a  large  profit  by 
acquiring  money  metal  and  exercising  its. 
money-creating  prerogative  In  revaluing  this 
metal  and  using  the  metal  for  the  creation  ol 
money? 

Your  only  response  to  the  main  Issue  Is  the 
contention  that  the  Government  profit  may 
have  been  larger  11  It  had  resorted  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  printing  and  Issuing  fiat  paper 
money,  completely  overlooking  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fundamental  princ.ple  of  redeem- 
able currency,  the  Indispensable  foundation 
for  any  stable  paper  money,  and  attempted  tc 
carry  your  point  by  resorting  to  the  Illustra- 
tion of  the  use  of  base  metal  in  minting 
minor  token  coinage,  nickel,  bronze,  etc..  evi- 
dently overlooking  the  fundamental  principle' 
that  any  money  system  to  be  stable  in  value 
ma«t  lncrea5?e  In  volume  evenly  with  the 
growth  of  population  and  commerce  and  the 
place  that  has  teen  taken  by  silver  beside  and 
supplemental  to  gold  to  provide  a  volume  of 
basic  money  Indispensable  In  maintaining  a 
monetary  system  with  a  unit  of  unchanginjg 
value. 

Was  there  Irony  in  your  statement.  "The 
people  who  are  favorably  Impressed  with  such 
statements  would  do  well  to  remember  quite 
apart  from  other  less  obvious  economic  con- 
siderations the  more  suggestive  facts  that 
this  country  had  a  very  stable  price  level 
from  1923  to  1929.  which  ended  In  the  eco- 
nomic crash  beginning  late  in  1929  "?  Did  you 
say  "beginning  in  1929"?  It  may  be  that 
the  great  body  cf  people  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture and  those  in  business  in  our  agricultural 
States  do  remember,  many  have  cause  to 
vividly  remember  their  financial  distress  in 
that  period  for  "obvious  economic  considera- 
tions"  catised  by  the  disparity  ol  prices,  espe- 
cially the  low  prices  of  farm  products  and  the 
high  prices  of  manufactured  necessities,  and 
th2ir  distressing  experience  in  "trying  to 
make  both  ends  meet,"  a  condition  that  con- 
tributed in  a  large  measure  to  the  collapse  of 
the  financial  integrity  of  the  farming  in- 
dustrj'.  which,  like  Sampson  of  the  Bible, 
"pulled  down  the  pillars"  supporting  our  na- 
tional economy  that  toppled  in  the  crash 
beginning  late  in  1929. 

Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  or  didn't  you 
recognize  the  forces  that  came  Into  play? 
This  managed  currency  operated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Re.serve  System,  of  which  you  speak,  that 
pulled  money  and  credit  from  the  support  of 
one-half  of  Industry — the  basic  half,  agri- 
culture— and  ballooned  up  credit  with  easy 
money  to  the  other  half,  manufacturers,  to 
bring  a  maladjustment  of  prices  that  wrecked 
the  price  equilibrium  that  all  the  efforts  and 
all  the  expedients  that  have  been  tried  by 
the  Congress  and  the  Government  have  failed 
to  restore. 

To  refresh  your  memory  as  to  the  part  the 
banks  played  in  managing  the  currency  re- 
sponsible for  this  unhappy  condition.  1  refer 
you  to  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  May  18,  1920,  printed  in 
Senate  Document  No.  310.  and  later  to  the 
testimony  of  the  economist  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Benjamin 
M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  from  which  the  following 
Is  taken. 

The  statement  ol  Gov.  W.  P  G.  Harding, 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  was  so  freighted 
with  consequences  to  the  American  people 
and  to  American  business,  consequences  that 
were  so  far  reaching  that  the  effect  of  the 
fiscal  and  banking  policy  adopted  at  that 
momentous  council  cannot  as  yet  be  fully 
measured.  That  you  may  better  appreciate 
their  essence  and  effect,  a  few  quotations  from 


his  report  and  recommendations  are  Inserted 
here: 

"Governor  Harding  Gentlemen,  the  board 
desires  me  to  welcome  you  to  V  '  on  and 

to  express  Its  appreciation  of  \  .;-idera- 

tlon  In  leaving  your  business  and  coming  her© 
to  this  conference.  •  •  •  We  have  had 
an  analysis  made  of  the  general  banking 
credit  expansion  In  th's  country.  •  •  • 
We  find  that  since  the  30th  of  June  1914  the 
expansion  of  bank  credit  In  this  country  has 
amounted  to  about  $11000  000.000  At  the 
same  time  the  expansion  In  the  vilume  of 
currency  In  circulation  •  •  •  has  been 
about  $1900.000  000.  •  •  •  During  the 
same  time  there  has  been  an  advance  In  com- 
modity prices  of  about  25  percent.  This  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  produc- 
tion of  essential  articles  •  •  •  It  Is  this 
tendency  of  production  to  decline,  particular- 
ly In  some  essential  lines,  which  constitutes 
a  very  unsatisfactory  element  in  the  present 
outlook  (to  bankers — Ed).     •     •     • 

"There  are  two  remedies  which  suggest 
themselves  First,  a  reduction  In  the  volume 
of  credit,  credit  contraction.  This  Is  a  drastic 
remedy,  it  Is  unpleasant  medicine,  tut  It  may 
be  necessary  at  times  to  take  medicine  of  that 
kind  The  other  and  better  method  Is  to 
restore  the  proper  equilibrium  by  building 
up  production.     •     •     • 

"We  can  restrict  credit  and  expand  produc- 
tion. •  •  •  That  IS  the  solution  in  re- 
gard to  the  output  of  the  mines  and  of  the 
farms  In  particular.  (Please  note  this  state- 
ment In  light  of  later  developments — Ed  ) 

"We  should  be  careful,  however,  not  to 
overdo  this  matter  of  Uquldatlon,  because  too 
drastic  a  policy  of  deflation,  which  might  re- 
sult in  crowding  to  the  wall  and  throwing  Into 
bankruptcy  legitimate  enterprises.  •  •  • 
We  all  know  that  if  the  bankers  In  any  com- 
munity, large  or  small,  were  to  clasp  the 
screws  en  tight,  they  could  bring  disaster  to 
the  community,  which  might  spread  to  other 
communities  " 

The  American  farmer  and  the  American 
businessman  in  the  years  that  followed 
learned  well  what  the  bankers  could  do  to 
business  and  prices  and  national  prosperity 
with  their  managed  currency  which  had 
been  placed  under  their  control  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  establishing  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System.  In  creating  a  condition 
vhich  was  Intensified  by  the  deflation  cf 
credit  and  the  retirement  of  the  so-called 
Federal  Reserve  money  In  dealing  with  the 
agricultural  sections  of  the  country  on  one 
hand  and  by  inflation  of  money  and  credit 
to  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  areas 
on  the  other  hand  as  we  shall  see  from  the 
record  of  the  congressional  hearings  that 
I    follow. 

Having  access  to  the  record  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  of  course,  you  know  that  in 
the  year  1921.  following  the  contraction  of 
the  currency  recommended  by  Governor 
Harding,  the  record  discloses  that  $2,560,- 
492,000  Federal  Reserve  notes  were  withdrawn 
from  circulation  and  destroyed,  macerated, 
ground  Into  pulp,  and  out  of  existence  la 
that  year — 1921. 

In  refreshing  your  memory  concerning  the 
operation  of  our  managed  currency,  we  now 
come  to  the  testimony  of  the  economist  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank,  of  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Benjamin  M.  Anderson.  Jr.,  In  the  hear- 
ing of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  the  Houss  of  Representatives: 

•"Mr  Anderson.  When  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  was  first  organized.  It  did  not  do  a 
great  deal,  but  followed  the  conventional 
orthodox  lines;  then  we  got  into  the  war 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  loyally  bent 
to  the  fiscal  needs  of  the  Treasury  and 
made  money.  I  thought  too  cheap  at  that 
time;  and  then,  in  1919.  after  the  war  was 
over,  went  along  too  far  with  the  Trfasury 
until  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  v :    ;.   .: 
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stability  of  prices  and  the  security  of  busi- 
ness must  have  for  a  foundation  of  credit 
ts  a  monetary  system  that  provides  a  dollar 
with  unchanging  purchasing  power  which 
President  Roosevelt  seeks  and  the  Grange  de- 
mands— divorced  from  an  interest  charge  as 
the  cost  of  circulation.  Silver  money  as  at 
present  created  and  Issued  into  circulation 
is  a  step  In  that  direction:  the  price  of  gold 
has  always  been  fixed  by  law,  greatly  In- 
creased by  recent  legislation;  following  the 
same  plan,  the  price  of  domestic  sliver  has 
been  accorded  like  treatment  In  a  lesser  de- 
gree with  the  effect  of  increasing  the  produc- 
tion and  stimulating  business  and  adding 
to  the  source  of  Government  tax  income. 

You  are  right;  all  money  should  have  the 
power  and  function  for  use  in  loans  and  In- 
vestments and  command  Interest  for  Its  use 
when  leaned,  but  the  creation  and  circula- 
tion of  money  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
demand  of  Interest-paying  borrowers;  a  bet- 
ter way  to  create  money  and  put  It  Into  circu- 
lation is  to  accept  the  gold  or  Fllver  of  the 
miner  and  coin  this  metal  Into  standard 
money  or  g.ve  in  exchange  for  these  metals 
gold  or  silver  certificates  (legal-tender 
money)  which  will  flow  Into  the  channels  of 
trade  in  the  general  run  of  business  without 
paying  Interest  unless  acquired  by  the  bank 
and  passed  back  Into  circulation  in  making  a 
loan  In  the  regular  course  of  business. 

We  are  in  agreement  on  the  sound  use  of 
money  and  credit  by  banks  under  long- 
established  and  perfected  banking  practices. 
The  use  of  bank  notes  as  at  present  safe- 
guarded is  acceptable  when  redeemable  In 
real  money — and  there  is  sufficient  real  money 
In  reserve  for  their  redemption  and  to  pro- 
vide a  foundation  for  bank  credit  In  times  of 
emergency.  Speaking  of  the  money  that 
ccmes  from  the  United  States  Treasxiry.  the 
only  redeemable  paper  money  that  comes 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  or  anywhere 
else  is  silver  certificates,  the  remainder  Is 
irredeemable  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Ycu  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  outside 
of  silver  certificates  and  silver  dollars  created 
and  issued  by  the  United  States  Treasury  the 
only  money  in  circulation  Is  bank  Issues  In 
the  form  of  Federal  Reserve  currency;  with 
this  banking  mechanism  we  have  no  quarrel, 
"  but  banks  are  established  to  deal  in  money, 
and  it  is  the  money  element  we  are  proposing 
to  supply  Just  as  money  has  always  been 
supplied  by  establishing  a  monetary  unit 
by  law  and  netting  up  the  machinery  to  con- 
vert the  money  material  into  the  finished 
products,  money  to  finance  trade  and  busi- 
ness, and  as  a  matter  of  economy,  we  may 
circulate  its  paper  equivalent,  taking  care, 
however,  to  keep  in  existence  and  available 
for  redemption  the  actual  money  which  the 
paper  currency  represents. 

CXir  country's  experience  In  attempting  to 
supply  the  money  function  by  the  more 
complex  m ana ced -currency  system  must  in- 
dicate to  the  average  mind  that  the  money 
mechanism,  like  other  intricate  mechanisms, 
should  be  made  foolproof  and.  as  far  as  prac- 
tical, economist  proof. 

Both  gold  and  silver  are  presently  used  In 
otir  monetary  system.  The  price  of  gold  la 
fixed  by  law  at  its  full  money  i»alue.  with  no 
seisrnlorage  profit  to  the  Government.  The 
price  of  silver  as  bullion  produced  in  this 
country  Is  fixed  by  law  at  slightly  more  than 
half  Its  money  value,  as  presently  used;  to 
be  exact,  on  a  55-  to  45-percent  basis — 55 
percent  going  to  the  miner  and  45  percent 
(seigniorage)  lo  the  Government.  The 
miner's  share  pays  for  producing  the  metal, 
stabilizes  the  mining  Industry,  finances  the 
production  of  related  and  vitally  needed 
metals,  and  stimulates  the  Nation's  business, 
and  follows  a  plan  that  is  In  line  with  a  long- 
established  Government  policy  in  foetering 
otir  domestic  industries. 

The  plan  to  centralize  our  money  base  on 
gold  alone,  that  you  advocate,  demonstrably 
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falls  to  supply  our  money  needs,  and  •  » 
plan  had  to  be  broadened  by  the  use  of  si.ver. 
a  condition  that  Ls  recorded  In  the  testimony 
of  Dr  Anderson,  economist  if  the  Chase  Na- 
tional Bank,  given  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  appearing  on  page  238 
of  the  hearings: 

"Mr  Anderson.  There  grew  up  a  wrlde  prac- 
tice cf  central  banks  In  Europe  holding  dol- 
lars and  sterling  Instead  of  holding  gold  In 
their  own  vaults.  The  Netherlands  Bank  had 
a  lot  of  sterling  and  dollars,  and  the  Bank 
of  France  had  a  tremendous  lot  of  both  dol- 
lars and  sterling.  In  the  collapse  of  sterling 
the  Bank  of  Prancfe  lost  several  times  its 
capital  and  the  Government  had  to  make 
good  its  capithl.  The  Netherlands  Bank  lost 
Its  capital  and  the  Government  made  good 
half  of  It. 

"In  the  trouble  that  followed  they  could  not 
trust  sterling,  so  what  could  they  trust? 

"Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  I  think  the  Investiga- 
tions of  this  subcommittee  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years  Jtastlfies  the  opinion  that  the  col- 
lapse In  values  was  due  to  want  of  a  world 
8i;pply  of  gold,  and  that  when  these  other 
governments  and  the  central  bank?,  as  you 
have  Indicated,  began  to  try  to  go  on  geld 
again,  the  world-wide  scarcity  was  very  largely 
responsible  for  the  crash  In  commodity  prices. 
"Mr.  Anderson.  There  has  been  no  fixed 
relationship  between  the  growth  of  credit  and 
the  growth  of  gold.  Credit  expands  far  more 
'rapidly  than  gold  production  and  far  more 
rapidly  than  production  or  trade. 

"Mr  GoLDSBoaoucH.  We  all  agree  that  there 
Is  vastly  too  much  credit  in  relation  to  the 
metallic  base  if  that  is  what  you  mean?" 

In  considering  these  facts,  has  not  the 
financial  developments  cf  the  depression 
period  demonstrated  to  ycur  complete  satis- 
faction that  gold  alone  Is  Insufficient  as  a 
base  for  the  world's  money  needs? 

In  saying  that  "our  supply  of  money  Is 
being  expanded  through  the  Government's 
silver  purchase  program  at  a  time  when  It 
should  not  be  expai.ded."  If  this  moderate 
Increase  In  our  money  supply  is  detrimental 
to  the  public  welfare,  what  can  be  said  of 
the  $2,000,000,000  of  new  money  added  to 
the  currency  in  circulation  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  since  last  June  mentioned  in 
my  letter  and  cnlled  to  your  attention  by  the 
question  which  you  have  Ignored  In  making 
your  reply?  If  silver  Is  so  badly  needed  in 
Industry,  how  do  you  account  for  the  prevail- 
ing low  prices  for  foreign  silver? 

If  sharp  things  are  to  be  said  about  the 
ntglect  of  the  Government  to  transfer  Its 
higher  priced  silver  to  industrial  use.  what 
should  be  said  of  the  manipulation  that  ' 
keeps  foreign  silver  below  its  commercial 
value? 

I  am  stire  that  you  will  be  Interested  to 
know  that  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  silver-producing  States  are  on  record  In 
supjxirt  cf  a  legislative  program  to  permit 
the  dual  use  of  Government-owned  silver  for 
nonconsumptlve  Industrial  u<^  ai^.d  at  the 
same  time  as  a  security  for  the  redemption  of 
outstanding  silver  cer^iflcnte  currency,  a  plan 
unique  In  the  worlds  financial  history  and 
something  that  it  would  be  Imptsslble  to  do 
with  gold. 

In  closing,  may  I  express  my  appreciation 
of  your  courtesy  and  assistance  in  making 
reference  to  the  pamphlet  Managed  Cur- 
rency and  In  supplying  me  the  copy  which 
accompanied  your  letter.  May  I  In  turn  refer 
■you  to  the  controlling  principles  of  money 
explained  In  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Monetary  Commission  and  the  ;nore  recent 
presentation  of  the  effect  of  the  application 
of  principles  cf  a  managed  currmcy  on  our 
national  economy  as  recorded  Ie  the  several 
hearings  of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  thf  Committee 
on  Coinage.  Weights,  and  Measuics,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CoMPTo:-   I    'A   !•'?    M    r. 
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HON.  RAYMOND  S.  McKEOlGH 

OF   UXINOIS 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  EP  RESENT  A  TTVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1942 

Mr.  McKEOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  radio  talk 
over  station  WWDC  Wednesday.  June  10, 
at  8:30  p.  m.  by  Leo  E.  George,  president. 
National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks, 
on  Carl  Berger's  Your  Government  and 
M;ne  progiam : 

Klr  Berceb.  We  have  with  us  tonight  Mr. 
Leo  E.  George,  president  cf  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Post  Office  Clerks.  Most  Govern- 
ment employees  are  aware  that  postal  work- 
ers have  had  a  long  history  of  organization, 
and  tlielr  pay  scales  and  working  conditions 
are  ample  testimony  to  its  success.  The 
postal  employees  have  been  organized  longer 
than  any  other  substantial  group  ol  white- 
cellar  workers  In  the  Government  service, 
and  that  is  why  the  Lloyd-La  Follet.te  Act, 
sometimes  called  the  Magna  Carta  of  Gov- 
ernment employees,  refers  to  them  specifi- 
cally and  has  by  extension  been  held  to  apply 
to  all  Government  workers.  But  new  war 
has  brought  new  problems  and  Mr.  George  is 
here  to  tell  us  how  it  has  affected  postal  em- 
ployees in  particular  and  Government  em- 
ployees generally.  Mr.  George,  what  is  the 
Eitualion  with  respect  to  postal  employees' 
pay  scales?  Has  it  not  been  a  considerable 
number  of  years  since  they  have  been  sub- 
stantially revised? 

Mr.  George.  Yes.  The  salary-classification 
law  for  postal  employees  now  in  effect  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  February  28.  1925. 
The  Salary  Classification  Act  of  1925  was  a 
belated  adjustment  of  postal  salaries  to  con- 
form to  changed  standards  and  increased 
costs  Incident  to  the  World  War  and  the  pest- 
war  period,  as  no  increase  had  been  granted 
since  1907  except  for  the  temporary  increase 
during  and  Immediately  following  the  war. 
While  no  Increases  in  salary  classification 
have  been  granted  to  post-office  clerks  in  over 
17  years,  during  the  depression  years  of  the 
first  half  of  the  last  decade  they  suffered  re- 
ductions amounting  to  as  high  as  28  percent 
In  the  form  of  outright  reductions  In  their 
salary  scales,  payless  furloughs,  and  denial  of 
privileges  and  benefits  previously  established 
by  law. 

For  the  past  6  years,  measures  to  provide 
for  an  equitable  adjustment  of  postal  salaries 
to  conform  to  the  steady  upward  progress  of 
American  standards  and  the  steadily  increas- 
ing cost  of  maintaining  an  American  home 
have  been  l)efore  the  Congress, 
^owever.  In  view  of  the  present  national 
emergency  which  is  the  concern  of  every 
American  everywhere  and  realizing  the  inap- 
propriateness  of  permanent  readjustment  of 
fundamental  conditions  in  an^emergency,  the 
National  Federation  of  Post^ffice  Clerks,  in 
conjunction  with  other  national  organiza- 
tions of  postal  employees  and  other  civilian 
Government  employees,  have  petitioned  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  temporary 
legislation  to  restore  to  the  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  Government  a  por- 
tion of  the  compensation  they  have  lost 
through  Increased  costs  while  working  for  a 
stationary  wage  scale. 

Mr.  Berger.  There  are  now  pending  before 
the  House  Civil  Service  Committee  two  im- 
portant bills — H.  R.  7071.  which  provides  for 
a  general  bonus  of  1300  to  all  Government 
employees,  and  H    I-;    7  144    liie  administra- 


tion's overtime  pay  bill.  M;  C  torge.  euppoee 
you  tell  us  about  the  bonus  bill  first.  What 
is  your  organization's  attitude  toward  that 
bill? 

Mr  George.  The  National  Federation  of 
Post  Office  Clerks  has  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorsed H.  R.  7071.  a  bill  to  grant  a  $300-per- 
year  Increase  In  pay  to  all  civilian  employees 
of  the  Government  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency.  It  should  not  be  referred  to  as  a 
bonus  but  rather  to  an  adjustment  of  the 
pay  rate  to  partially  offset  the  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  living.  Under  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 
7071  employees  would  not  receive  a  bonus  of 
$300  but  would  receive  an  increase  In  their 
rate  of  pay  for  the  actual  time  worked.  As 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  necessities  affects 
all  employees  in  the  same  manner  the  adjust- 
ment should  b^  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Mr.  Berger  I  understand  a  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  places  a  comparatively  low  celling 
on  the  recipients  of  the  bonus.  What  is  your 
attitude  toward  that? 

Mr.  George  As  all  employees  must  bear  the 
lncrea.se  In  the  cost  of  living,  no  differentia- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  granting  of  this 
temporary  increase  to  any  employee  receiving 
less  than  a  salary  that  would  permit  of  an 
excess  over  living  needs.  I  know  of  no  sala- 
ries of  civil -service  employees  In  the  Govern- 
ment service   that  run  that  high. 

Mr.  Eercer.  How  do  other  employee  groups 
feel  about  the  bonus  bill  so  far  as  you  know 
their  attitudes? 

Mr.  George  All  groups  of  Government  em- 
ployees affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  have  endorsed  the  prcpejsal  for 
a  temporary  sa'ary  increase. 

Mr.  Berger  It  appears  that  the  adminls- 
trat.on.  if  some  of  its  presumed  spokesmen 
represent  Its  views  accurately,  are  pot  in 
sympathy  with  the  bonus  Idea  but  prefer  the 
overtime  bill,  H.  R.  7144.  How  would  that 
benefit  postal  workers? 

Mr.  George.  The  administration  propcsal 
for  adjustment  of  the  workweek  and  for  pay- 
ment for  overtime  would  not  benefit  postal 
employees  generally.  In  only  a  few  excep- 
tional cases  would  postal  employees  be  re- 
quired to  work  overtime  unless  substitute 
employees  were  laid  off. 

Substitute  employees  would  receive  no  ben- 
efit whatever  from  the  administration  pro- 
posal and  might  be  worse  off  than  at  present. 
Many  of  them  have  had  long  years  of  service, 
subject  to  call  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night  and  every  day  of  the  year,  receiving  the 
same  hourly  wage  that  was  fixed  in  1925  and 
being  paid  only  for  the  time  act.ually  employed 
regardless  of  the  number  of  hours  they  may 
be  required  to  be  available. 

There  are  approximately  30.000  substitute 
employees  in  the  Postal  Service.  Under  the 
terms  of  H.  R.  7071  they  would  receive  the 
Increase  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
hours  worked. 

Mr.  Berger  Do  you  consider  Its  method  of 
computation  of  overtime  sound,  or  would  you 
recomm.end  chan'-es  In  It? 

Mr.  George.  Tlie  method  of  computation 
set  forth  in  the  administration  proposal  would 
not  effect  an  actual  time-and-one-half  rate 
for  overtime  work.  The  40-hour  week  is  al- 
most universal  In  industrial  employment  and 
Congress  has  made  it  the  standard  workweek. 
Employees  of  the  Government  should  receive 
the  same  Just  treatment  decreed  for  workers 
in  private  employment  and  overtime  rates 
should  be  computed  upon  that  basis. 

•Mr  Berger.  This  overtime  bill  places  a  ceil- 
ing at  $3,800.  Do  you  think  it  is  gexxl  policy 
to  draw  the  distinction  between  administra- 
tive and  other  employees  at  that  level,  as  the 
administration  suggests? 

Mr.  George.  There  may  be  seme  Justifica- 
tion for  exemption  of  administrative  and 
executive  officers  from  overtime  compensa- 
tion. That  should  not  be  determined  by  the 
amount  of  the  salary,  however,  but  upon  the 
nature  of  the  ciu'ics  cf  li-.c  position. 


M;  I  >:  I-  general,  what  would  'your 
recommendation  be?  Enactment  of  both  the 
bonus  bill  and  the  overtime  bill,  or  a  com- 
promise which  would  embody  certain  fea- 
tures of  each''  The  latter  course.  I  under- 
stand, has  been  suggested  In  some  quarters. 
Mr.  GEvIRCE  There  Is  a  crying  need  for  up- 
ward adjustment  of  salaries  of  all  Govern- 
ment employees  and  particularly  postal  em- 
ployees. He'Wever.  as  stated  at  the  outset, 
we  are  now  asking  only  for  partial  relief  and 
that  only  for  the  duration  of  the  present 
emergency  We  believe  that  the  salary  In- 
crease provided  by  H  R  7071  Is  a  modest  In- 
crease in  the  l:ght  of  the  official  statistics  on 
the  Increased  cost  of  living 

The  establishment  of  the  40-hour  work- 
week for  all  Government  eniployees  Is  long 
overdue  and  when  conditions  require  that 
such  employees  be  employed  mere  than  40 
hours  per  week  or  more  than  8  hours  per  day, 
they  should  receive  the  same  consideration 
that  the  Government  requires  of  other  em- 
ployees. 

The  overtime  proposal  now  before  the  com- 
mittee should  not  by  any  means  be  consid- 
ered as  a  substitute  for  the  temporary  salary 
Increase  They  are  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct subjects.  A  comparatively  few  postal 
employees  would  receive  any  overtime  pay 
and  those  oniy  at  the  expense  of  the  sub- 
stitutes or  other  workers. 

Mr  Bebger  Do  you  apprehend  any  difficulty 
at  the  end  of  the  war  in  returning  to  a  nor- 
mal schedule  cf  hours?  Do  you  think  there 
will  be  pressure  on  the  part  of  administra- 
tive officers  to  keep  the  long  hours  without 
the  overtime  pay? 

Mr.  George.  The  end  of  th»>  war  will  un- 
questionably entail  a  period  of  readjust- 
ment to  peacetime  conditions  and  con- 
version of  industries  to  peacetime  produc- 
tion. With  millions  of  men  demobilized 
from  the  fighting  forces,  unless  working 
hours  are  restored  to  former  or  still  lower 
levels,  there  Is  sure  to  be  a  long  period  of 
great  unemployment.  Undoubtedly  there 
will  be  some  who  will  attempt  to  use  that 
period  to  lower  working  standards  by  in- 
creasing working  hours  as  well  as  reducing 
wages.  It  Is  therefore  highly  Important  that 
legislation  establishing  the  shorter  work- 
week be  made  permanent  rather  than  only 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Berger.  Sam.u^l  Gcmpers,  I  under- 
stand, always  contended  that  the  only  real 
gains  labor  makes  are  those  that  bring 
shorter  hours.  Do  you  think  there  would 
be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  employees  to 
fotget  that  sage  advice  and  to  seek  reten- 
tion cf  the  longer  hours  because  they  want 
to  make  more  money? 

Mr.  George.  The  desire  of  every  normal 
human  being  is  for  greater  enjoyment  of 
those  things  that  make  life  what  we  Amer- 
icans have  adopted  as  our  ideals  of  civiliza- 
tion: family  life  and  companionship,  edu- 
cation. Indulgence  in  art.  music,  athletics, 
and  avocations  that  not  only  furnish  en- 
joyment to  the  individual  but  make  com- 
munity life  better  and  happier.  Men  vol- 
untarily work  excessive  h-iurs  only  when 
driven  to  It  by  economic  necessity.  Hours 
of  work  beyond  productive  ne'.esslty  are  eco- 
nomically unsound  and  morally  wrong,  and 
wage  scales  should  be  adjusted  to  permit 
every  worker  to  provide  for  himself  and 
family  a  normal  American  standard  of  life 
without  excessive  hours. 

Mr.  Berger  I  think  we  have  covered  the 
points  pretty  well,  but  is  there  anything  else 
you  would  like  to  add?  And  also,  Just  what 
do  you  think  will  be  or  should  be  the  final 
outcome  of  the  hearings  on  these  bills? 

Mr.  George  The  hearings  now  In  prog- 
ress before  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  should  dem- 
onstrate conclusively  the  Justice  of  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government  employee*  and 
Eh' uld    p-cve   the   necessity   lor   relief   to   a 
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grr^i   ma««  of  loyal  workers.     Tb^ 
of  that  committee.  1  b<  lieve.  are 
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consideration. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI^ATIVES 

Wedncsdav.  June  17.  1:42 

Mr.  R-fKI-FY  of  N-w  "f.-rk  Mr. 
Epoakc:.  :...  <.■  d^ys.  whentvc:  one  io^ks 
at  the  newspapers  or  period  cals  there 
Is  always  s»  me  reffrence  to  vu  tory  vege- 
table gardens  and  the  Importance  of  our 
food  supply  In  connection  wiih  our  all 
cut  war  effort.  On  Saturdaj ,  June  13, 
1942.  the  N^w  York  Times  tad  photo- 
graphs of  the  Rockefeller  Cen 
vegetable  gardens,  located  in  L  le  heart  of 
New  York  Cty.  The  foUowmi  day.  Sun- 
day, several  of  the  newspap-rs 
abo  had  items  regarding  victo  y  gardens. 

The  Department  of  Apriculture  is  con- 
stantly  stressing  the  need  of  v 
dens.  Many  farmer.s'  bulk  tins  have 
bt^en  published  by  this  I>'part  nent  deal- 
ln«?  with  this  subject.  The  bulletin  Vic- 
tory Gardens,  issued  Februar 
most  instructive  one.  It  shoi^: 
of  eating  foods  that  are  rich 
and  vitamins  nece.-sary  for  - 
and  health.  It  states  in  part : 
experts  advise  that  people  get 
mins  from  food  rather  than  Irom  indis- 
criminate use  of  synthetic  pre  aarations." 
It  recommends  the  following 
a.s  necessary  sources  of  vi'  imins  and 
mneraLs:  L  ma  b-'ans.  snap  licans.  beet 
greens,  cabbage,  carrots,  chari.  collards, 
kale,  lettuce,  parsnips.  spina(  ! 
tomatoes,  turnip  greens,  and 
nips.  It  stresses  the  fact  that 
should  be  grown  wherever 
po«,sible. 

Our  Nation  at  war  needs  every  ounce 
of  lood  that  good  soil,  able  ha  ids.  proper 


Implements,   and   good  seed 
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Nations. 

Shipping  and  transportation  in  gen- 
eral, so  necessary  in  moving  our  troops, 
as  well  a.«  our  fighting  eqiupment.  pre- 
•ents  an  additional  problem  \n 
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food  supplies,  including  Innumerable 
cases  of  canned  vegetables  to  our  Allies. 
This  means  that  we  at  home  must,  as 
never  before,  utilize  every  means  of 
growing  and  preserving  canned  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits.  This  will  save  transpor- 
tation and  manpower  so  necessary  in 
other  fields  of  endeavor.  We  are  also 
aware  of  the  great  farm  labor  problem 
that  exists  and  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Serv.ce  and  other  agencies  to  help  the 
farmer  in  this  respect.  For  this  reason 
these  victory  gardens  contribute  so  much 
to  our  food  problem. 

President  Roosevelt.  In  addressing  the 
National  Nutrition  Conference  for  De- 
fense, held  in  Washington,  in  May  1941. 
said  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
malnutrition  is  vital. 

During  these  days  of  stress- 
He  said —  I 

the  health  problems  of  the  military  and  ci- 
vilian population  are  inseparable.  Total  de- 
fense demands  manpower.  The  full  energy 
cf  every  American  Is  necessary.  Medical  au- 
thorities recognize  completely  that  efficiency 
and  stamina  depend  on  proper  food.  Fight- 
Ing  men  cf  our  armed  forces,  workers  In  in- 
dustry, and  the  families  of  these  workers, 
e\ery  man  and  woman  in  America,  must  have 
nourishing  food  If  these  people  are  under- 
nourished, they  cannot  t)e  efficient  in  pro- 
ducing what  we  need  In  ovir  unified  drive 
for   dynamic   strength. 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the 
Department  of  A<?riculture.  as  well  as  the 
OCBce  of  Civilian  Defense  and  other  agen- 
cies, have  started  programs  for  victory 
vegetable  gardens,  and  they  are  doing 
good  work  in  this  respect.  I  am  informed 
that  in  1917  there  were  over  3  000.000 
war  gardens,  comprising  1.150.000  acres, 
which  yi'^lded  food  crops  estimated  to  be 
worth  $350,000,000.  Housewives  pre- 
served 500  000.000  quarts  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  In  1918  there  were  5.250.000 
war  gardens,  an  increase  of  nearly  100 
percent  ever  the  previous  year.  That  was 
accomplished  with  far  fewer  Government 
aids  than  are  available  today. 

This  movement  to  get  people  back  to 
the  soil  is  a  most  healthful  and  admirable 
one.  Since  men  first  began  to  till  the 
soil,  certain  agricultural  implements  were 
necessary.  As  time  went  on  these  imple- 
ments were  happily  improved  upon  so 
that  the  work  became  easier  and  speedier. 
On  a  recent  trip  to  the  firm  of  J.  S.  Wood- 
house  Co.,  Inc..  located  at  583  Broad- 
u  V  New  York  City,  who  have  been  for 
n  i.  V  years  one  of  the  largest  distrib- 
utors of  agricultural  implements  in  the 
United  States.  I  was  apprised  of  a  con- 
dition which  is  a  most  serious  one.  This 
firm,  which  has  had  the  reputation  of 
always  having  on  hand  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  farm  equipment  and  garden  im- 
plements, and  tools,  to  supply  the  needs 
of  it^  customers  in  the  Eastern  States,  was 
practically  devoid  of  any  stock,  and  walk- 
ing through  the  four-story  wholesale 
building,  I  saw  hardly  any  equipment 
whatsover.  I  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Smith,  the  manager,  that  they  were  un- 

nle  to  fill  orders  that  were  coming  in 
I :  r.  •  r>  ^  .stomers  located  in  the  East- 
*  :;  S;:t'  -  ^f  this  country,  that  retail 
calers  h.iv-:  t>  -n  pleading  for  necessary 


equipment  for  victory  vegetable  gardens, 
but  that  they  were  unable  to  get  equip- 
ment to  supply  these  needs.  This  con- 
dition evidently  prevails  throi.ghout  the 
United  States. 

This  is  a  deplorable  situation.  This 
firm  is  an  outstanding  one  and  is  known 
to  the  nufsery  and  farming  pec  pie  of  this 
country.  Their  interest  is  rot  one  of 
profits  solely,  but  to  do  thei:*  share  in 
connection  with  the  war  prog  .-am.  The 
choice  of  the  right  tools  is  a  iJirge  factor 
in  using  the  energy  most  effectively. 

The  equipment  so  necessaiy  includes: 
Moldboard  plows  for  shallo\v  or  deep 
plowing,  hillside  plows,  two-nay  mold- 
boards,  attachments  for  trash  covering, 
subsoil  plows  and  chisels,  middle  busters 
and  listers,  duk  plows,  disk  Jiarrows  of 
various  types,  cultivators,  rol  weeders, 
trash  guides,  clod  crushers  and  mulchers, 
and  ?ioes.  Without  this  eqiiipment  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  do  any 
farming  or  agricultural  work  ^/hatsoever. 
For  the  use  of  market  gardeners,  there  is 
also  a  wide  variety  of  tillage  tools,  which 
are  so  necessary  and  of  which  there  is  a 
lack. 

While  clothing  and  furniture  and  other 
items  may  be  limited,  and  substitutes 
supplied  for  the  genuine  without  serious 
injury  to  our  populace,  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  good  nourishing  food,  which 
must  find  its  way  to  the  consumer  from 
our  farms  and  gardens.  And,  if  our 
farms  and  gardens  are  to  produce  a  suffi- 
ciency for  ourselves  and  our  allied  na- 
tions, we  must  supply  our  producers, 
growers,  and  vegetable  gardeners  with 
essential  farm  and  garden  equipment. 

This  matter  has  been  taken  up  with 
the  proper  Government  authorities,  in- 
cluding the  War  Production  Board,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  ar.d  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  but  nothing  has 
been  done  to  alleviate  this  serious  con- 
dition. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  somr  speedy  ac- 
tion will  be  accorded  this  problem. 
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mn.  OVER] ON  BR]OKS 

OF    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1942 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Spe.\ker.  under 
leave  to  exLend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  lesoluiion  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Louisiana: 

Resolution  13 

Whereas  It  has  been  called  ■.o  cur  atten- 
tion by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of 
Louisiana  that  calcium  arsenite  has  been 
frozen  by  the  War  Production  B^ard:  and 

Whereas  it  is  our  understanding  that  no 
calcium  arsenate  will  he  availa'jle  until  after 
July  1;  and 

Whereas  inasmuch  a.*?  the  cot*  on  boll  weevQ 
has  made  Its  appearance  in  mf  ny  sections  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  frequent  rtlns  have  been 
very  favorable  to  the  lncreasi?d  number  oX 
boll  weevils;  and 
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Whereas  If  poison  Is  not  made  available  at 
once  and  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil 
checked,  we  may  expect  a  very  small  yield 
Of  cotton  this  season;  and 

Whereas  in  our  opinion  if  calcium  arsenate 
Is  not  made  available  at  once.  It  will  be  of 
very  little  t>enefit  to  the  cotton  producers: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  War  Production  Board 
In  Washington,  D.  C  be  notified  of  this  con- 
dition and  urged  to  release  sufficient  calcium 
arsenate  to  the  cotton-producing  areas  of  the 
South  to  combat  this  most  destructive  pest; 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  Dr.  P  H  Grogglns.  Chief.  Chem- 
ical Division,  Office  of  Agricultural  War  Re- 
lations. United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Washington,  D.  C,  and  also  to  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 
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HON.  ROBERT  F  JONES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17, 1942 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
keep  the  record  straight.  I  have  asked 
leave  to  insert  a  portion  of  the  column 
written  by  Jim  Blissell.  city  editor  of  the 
Lima  News.  Lima.  Ohio,  on  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 13.  on  the  subject  of  the  Office  of 
Facts  and  Figures.  Mr.  Blissell  points 
out  the  alarming  waste  of  manpower  and 
money  that  lends  no  good  use  to  the 
American  people  for  winning  the  war. 

O.  r.  F.  CAUGHT  OFF  BASE  ON  CARTOONS 

O  F.  F.,  the  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures  to 
the  uninitiated,  has  long  been  shown  up  as  a 
propaganda  agency  headed  by  Archibald  Mac- 
Lclsh,  poet-writing  liberal  who  draws  his 
salary  as  Librarian  of  Congress.  Any  purg- 
ing and  smearing  to  be  done  for  the  ad- 
ministration Is  put  up  to  MacLeish  or  Charley 
Michelson.  New  Di^al  publ.city  director. 

The  executive  ability  of  some  of  the  starry- 
eyed  visionaries  is  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 
Their  supposed  knowledge  of  newspaper  and 
publicity  practices  must  hfve  been  gained  in 
a  walk  across  the  campus  of  a  school  of 
Journalism.  That  is  the  only  conclusion 
one  can  reach  after  perusing  some  of  their 
efforts. 

Quotation  Sheet  No.  IB  to  the  Managing 
Editor,  is  the  latest  piece  of  brain  work 
from  O.  F.  F.  The  sheet  carries  a  number  of 
cartoons,  all  from  the  pens  of  top  notch 
newspaper  artists,  and  O.  F  F.  says.  'Here  is  a 
collection  of  recent  war  cartoons  selected  by 
the  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures.  These  car- 
toons were  chosen  because  of  their  timeliness 
and  because  they  express  certain  current 
Ideas  particu:arly  well.  '  .*  *  What  We 
Are  Fighting  For  •  *  *  Citizen  Soldier 
•  •  •  United  Nations  •  *  *  The  Home 
Front  •  •  •  The  Enemy  •  •  •  Heroic 
Merchant  Seamen  ' 

Then,  lo  and  behold,  in  smaller  type  there 
Is  a  note  which  says :  "Inclusion  of  a  cartoon 
in  this  "quote  sheet'  implies  the  granting  of 
no  right  of  reproduction.  Permission  to  pro- 
duce mtist  be  obtained  from  the  copyright 
holder." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  Is  aslninity 
at  its  peak.  Some  supposed  brilliant  pub- 
licist in  O.  F.  F.  sits  in  a  swivel  chair  in  Wash- 
ins^ton.  selects  the  cartoons,  for  republic- 
ca'.lon.  It  is  supposed,  floods  the  mails  with  a 
broadside  which  implies  but  does  not  ask  for 


republication.  .*,  v  :  ewspaper  desiring  to 
republish  the  cartoons  must  sit  down  and 
write  individually  to  all  of  the  papeis  hold- 
ing the  copyriglit,  thus  imposing  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  them.  The  simple  way, 
anyone  with  an  ounce  of  brains  would  sup- 
pose, would  be  for  O  F.  F.  to  write  the  papers 
of  first  publication,  gain  the  republication 
rights,  and  then  so  mark  the  cartoons.  Of 
course  that  would  be  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  New  Deal  philosophy  of  doing  things 
the  hard  way  to  show  it  can  t>e  cone  at  any 
cost  in  money,  time  or  effort. 

We  submit  that  any  man  who  ever  spent 
any  time  on  a  successful  dally  newspaper 
would  never  be  caught  off  base  on  a  play 
like  this.  As  the  New  York  Sun  puts  It. 
"The  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures,  though  only 
7  months  old.  has  brought  its  pay  roll  up 
to  the  level  of  $600,000  a  year.  Its  figures 
seem  to  have  got  ahend  cf  its  facts." 


War  Pfnduftlon 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  SCRUGHAM 


OF  NEVADA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVE3 

Wednesday,  June  17, 1942 


•*  r , 


:r.  Speaker,  under 
*  xiend  my  remarks 


Mr.  SCRUGHA-! 
unanimous  c^-,^l.^t  ;■>  i 
in  the  Congressional  Record  I  include  an 
interesting  and  patriotic  speech  made  at 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  on  June  12.  1942.  by 
Frank  Fenton.  assistant  to  President  Wil- 
liam Green,  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor: 
Union  Labor  Head  Warns  Workers  of  Tovch 

Task  Ahead— Frank  Fenton  Sats  Unitid 

States  Must  PRODt;cE  More,  Buy  Bonds 

"Work  as  you've  never  worked  before! 

"Produce  like  you've  never  produced  before! 

"Then  go  to  your  employer  and  tell  him 
to  take  10  percent  of  every  pay  check  for  War 
Bonds! 

"Brother  trade-unionists,  we  mu5t  win  this 
war.  It  will  be  won  on  the  mass-production 
lines.    We  are  soldiers  of  mass  production. 

'It's  up  to  us  to  give  General  MacArthur 
and  his  boys — and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  of 
the  armed  forces,  all  the  guns,  tanks,  and 
everything  else  that's  needed  to  fight  this  war 
to  a  successful  conclusion! 

"Arouse!  Do  more  than  you're  doing  now. 
This  is  a  much  more  serious  situation  than 
most  of  us  think.  We  must  think  seriously 
if  we  are  to  win  the  war  and  the  peace  thit 
follows.  We  must  outdo  anything  we  have 
ever  done  before.    We  can  and  we  will!" 

This  was  the  message  brought  to  union 
labor  in  Clark  County  last  night  by  Frank 
Fenton.  assistant  to  President  William  Green. 
of  the  American  Federation  ol  Labor,  mem- 
ber of  several  key  war  boards  in  Washington. 

IN    war    TOGETHER 

"We're  all  in  this  war  together,"  Fenton 
told  a  gathering  of  labor  leaders  and  busi- 
nessmen at  the  Green  Shack  "The  rights 
our  forefathers  established  for  us  are  chal- 
lenged 

"Business  can't  fight  labor — labor  can't 
fight  business.  We  mtist  resclve  our  differ- 
ences and  face  a  common  foe.  Our  personal 
ideas  are  worth  nothing  as  aijainst  winning 
this  fight.  If  we  lose  our  democratic  way. 
what  is  life  worth? 

"The  only  ones  who  can  win  this  war  and 
preserve  the  democratic  way  of  life  are  organ- 
ized business  and  organized  labor  working 
Side  by  side. 


•Both  will  have  to  give  the  best  tha 
them — they  can't  do  it  by  fighting.    T!  «   t»  ■ 
efforts  of  all  are  necessary  to  win   11-    v  ' 
and  win  the  peace  that  follows." 

Turning  to  the  post-war  situation,  I  ■  i 
wondered  "if  we  can  meet  the  economic  ad- 
justments that  will  come  with  peace  " 

"There  will  be  very  little  left  in  goods  for 
consumers  Our  economic  situation  will  l>fl 
severely  dislocated  It  will  require  our  best 
ingenuity  to  accomplish  the  adjustment  of 
this  peace. 

••It  is  up  to  us  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  proposition  that  no  matter  how  long  it 
takes,  well  blow  the  Japs  out  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean" 

He  traced  briefly  the  policies  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  and  declared  it  is 
"dedicated  to  all  the  principles  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded" 

He  warned  businessmen  not  to  "•be  fooled 
by  the  propaganda  of  some  leaders,"  and  said 
there  are  lobbies  in  Washington  now  that 
would  "harness  labor  to  totalitarianism  " 

"If  American  labor  is  regimented,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  American  industry  \» 
regimented  " 

He  pointed  to  the  historic  fact  that  in  both 
Italy  and  Germany  it  was  the  industrial  and 
financial  leaders  who  brought  the  totali- 
tarian state  into  existence,  and  sponsored 
Mussolini  and  Hitler  to  power. 

'•Where  are  those  businessmen  today?" 
the  speaker  demanded. 

"They  ve  either  been  shot,  are  In  concen- 
tration camps,  or  exiled" 

NO    BETTER    GOVERNMENT 

"There  never  was  a  better  government  than 
ours."  he  declared.  "If  we  lose  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  what  good  is  our  country?  We  must 
not  permit  any  group  to  force  the  Americaa 
worker  Into  totalitarianism." 

•'Thr^worker  has  a  real  stake  in  this  war. 
And  we  know  Just  how  much.  We  hav« 
been  associated  for  the  past  25  years  witti 
the  trade-union  movement  in  Europe.  Our 
men  are  even  now  hiding  out  over  there, 
reporting  on  what's  happening  to  the  work- 
ers on  the  Continent.  We  know  we  don't 
want  any  of  that  kind  of  government. 

"We  must  resolve  to  join  industry  and  labor 
together  to  work  as  we've  never  worked  be- 
fore.    This  is  the  crucial  year. 

••If  we  Join  together,  we  can  out-produce 
and  out-fight  any  slave  economy  on  earth. 
And  with  the  American  philosophy  of  life, 
we  can  blast  the  totalitarian  forms  of  gov- 
ernment off  of  the  earth." 
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T  X  :fx=ion  of  rem. 


HON  W.  STERLING  COLE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Wednesday.  June  17. 1942 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  press  of  the  country  carried 
a  news  item  concerning  one  of  our  col- 
leagues which  I  feel  is  of  interest  to  every 
Member  of  this  body,  containing  as  it 
does  a  suggestion  which  each  of  us  can 
well  afford  to  follow.  The  item  to  which 
I  refer  is  as  follows: 

ETPlISENTATrVE    STEARNS    Bl  f     ! 

INSTEAD  OF   MAKING   SPET         1   > 

Washington.      June       14 — R'        -f-':**   « 
Foster  Stearns  (Republican)  o:  .'     -  H 
shire    has    found    a    substitute    lor    spttvU 

n.aking — tlir  purchase  of  wax  bond*. 
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APPKN'DIX  TO  THE  CONT;nE>SIOXAL  V.Y.CnV.D 


A.«ked  to  con-.*^  ■.-;  \-  ■'.  ^  ...  ■    Ar: 

L>  .^     :.  oonvcQUun  o(  tua  b<.4tie.  Mr    r 
i;        id   wroi«   a  lftl«r   to  L^glcr.     J^, 
«liicb  b^  putnu-d  out  that  expenses  uf 
to  New  Hampshire  vould  amcuut  to  cv 
and  concluded  he  thought  he  cuuld  scr  - 
counuy  best  by  ttaymg  bere  a£^ 
•100  war  btiud. 

Waahlngton  now  «onders  If  c 
Mtiiativea  wUl  forego  their  ortt 
tequlaitea  to  atd  the  var-bond  dr:\-e 
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C.u'?    Line   Across    Florida 


HON.  JARED  Y   SANDERS,  J 


r.    ::!F  ■' 


•K   OF  iir.FKf  -FV'  : 


tA.\DtI.3.  Mr.  Sp<  c»k.  r.  this 
BAMUture  that  we  are  now  con5ld<  rinp. 
H.  R.  6999.  is  one  of  vital  importance  not 
only  to  our  war  effort,  but  to  the 
tlnued  development  of  our  national  econ- 
omy. Inland  waterways  In  this  en  intry 
constitute  a  cherip  and  nl  able  rr  t^|od  of 
transportation  that  has  all  too  f 
boen  overlooked  in  this  country  i: 
waterways  are  necessarily  distincttv 
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'.tly 
liiind 
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a-  ■  rot  competitive  wuh  other  n 
il  :;ansportation.  To  the  cor": 
land  waterways  are  a  proper  a:  ;  :  J  ;ral 
supplement  to  other  mcthod>  •  .as- 
portation. Commodities  that  n;  .:  quite 
naturally  over  the  comparatively  s  ower 
wat.T  transportation  a;p  fr  qu-  :, 
of  place  if  moved  by  o'^r-.--.  n\ri.:i(<c.  a:. J 
t:      r  -verse  is  equally  true. 

T  ;•.,:'  waterways  of  the  Ntssis 
s.;  :  :  :l  •  :  •  :  '.t.s  tributaries  liave  been 
V  ;'.v  ,:•  :  ;  •.  r.  in  recent  yea:-  b.  Gjv- 
f:  ■.::■•■  •  ::^.;K-t»rs.  Ap'-roximaieiy  100,- 
COO  000  *ons  of  fre:^:/  ".v-re  transported 
over  this  system  in  l:'4l  W*'  r;.,i.  con- 
fidently look  forward  to  ^n  jr.ci>a.-ei  use 
of  Inland  waterways  in  the  future. 

Economically,  the  development  of  the 
country  and  the  pressure  of  our  w<  r  ef- 
forts alike  are  forcing  our  attentidn  to 
further  development  of  inlar.  1  ■  •  •. - 
ways.  The  construction  of  a  ou:^  '...r.e 
across  Florida  is  one  logical  step  ir  this 
direction.  More  ani  m.re  the  tho  isihts 
of  this  country  a:  ■  ,  :.  :^  to  the  c evel- 
opmenl  of  our  relations  with  our  good 
neighbors  in  Central  and  South  .\rr.  :  ca. 
The  natural  gateways  through  ...  'he 
currents  of  our  commerce  may  re,'  .:• 

neighbors  to  the  south  are  thr^^' j  ■.  :.,e 
great  Gulf  ports.  These  ports  rr  .ili- 
Ize  to  their  fullest  extent  the  dcinands 
made  upon  them  by  all  proper  methcds  of 
transportation,    which    includes    Inland 


m'aterways.  I-.  -;:  >.  ^  ^^j,  th-  -^ 
will  supplen  •  •  '  c.  ether,  -.vr. 
their  natural  destiny. 

Our  ocean  routes  are  subject  '  ?  . 
by  en^my  submarines,  but  the  den 
c  :  A  ,r  make  it  inevitable  that 
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ra. •■;:-.  .'  bt  <..x;,  >:.,>  >!  under  the  present 
'  -Mviitions.  The  logical  method  of  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  the  hour  is  by  the  de- 
velopment of  our  inland  waterways. 

The  enactment  of  the  present  mesisure 
Is  a  logical  and  proper  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  would  say  that  under  existing 
conditions  the  passing  of  this  measure  is 
more  than  desirable;  it  is  actually  neces- 
sary. 


'a^:nc 


'NSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  A   SHANLFY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Mondarj.  June  8.  1942 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Connecticut  have  been  proud  of 
the  intrepidity  wh.ch  caused  thousands 
of  whaling  vessels  to  leave  its  shores  and 
seek  commerce,  adventure,  and  discovery 
in  the  Pacific  and  Antarctic.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  there  is  an 
extract  from  an  excellent  article  in  the 
National  Geographic  Society  bulletin 
which  points  out  that  territorial  claims 
to  islands  in  the  Pacific  "are  based  on 
discoveries  and  explorations  by  New  Eng- 
land whalers  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Republic."  I  am  using  my  unanimous 
consent  to  include  that  extract. 

May  I  further  say  that  in  the  scholarly 
two  V  ■.•:-.^s  of  the  Digest  of  Interna- 
tion  »:  L  r.v  edited  by  the  legal  adviser  to 
th  :  rartment  of  state,  Green  Hay- 
wo.  cl  Hackworth.  there  is  a  wealth  of 
diplomatic  material  dealing  with  our  Pa- 
cific islands.  That  splendid  work  han- 
dles the  difClcuit  subjects  of  territorial 
sovereignty  in  polar  and  subpolar  re- 
gions. Pacific,  and  South  Pacific  areas 
with  consummate  skill  and  ability.  No 
one  who  wishes  to  study  the  subject  in  its 
entirety  can  miss  this  work. 

The  extract  follows: 

Islands  In  the  Pacific  owned  by  the  United 
States  numljer  several  thousands,  counting 
In  atolls  fornied  on  volcanic  basee.  The 
growth  of  these  pxjssessions  into  the  worlds 
flrth  colonial  empire  all  happened  In  the  last 
75  years. 

Tl-.e  territorial  claims  In  some  cases  are 
1  on  dl.«coverles  and  explorations  by  New 
t.  j;..ind  whalers  In  the  early  years  of  the  Re- 
public, a  National  Oeograph;c  Society  bulletin 
points  out. 

"The  Pacific  Ocean  contains  most  of  the 
world's  islands,  the  greater  part  of  them  of 
volcanic  or-.gln."  the  bulletin  says.  "In  the 
walce  of  New  England  whalers  Commander 
Charles  Wilkes,  United  Sutes  Na\7.  was  com- 
missioned to  explore  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
Congress  having  authorized  the  work  In  1836. 

"Whaling  gave  place  to  a  search  for  guauo 
In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  an 
Impetus  to  discovery.  A  monopoly  of  Peru- 
vian nitrate  had  caused  prices  to  soar,  and 
guano  importers  filed  claims  with  the  State 
Dtpartment  to  some  48  islands  under  various 
names.  Trans-Pacific  commercial  aviation 
furihered  mere  recent  develcrments. 

PIRCH.^SE    or     \:  \    K\ 

"By  the  purchase  of  Alaska  In  1867,  the 
United  States  acquired  numerous  coastal 
Islands,  as  well  as  the  Aleutian  chain  com- 
prising seme  15  or  20  larger  isljinds,  untold 


numbers  of  islet*  and  rocks,  extendinj;  so  ;*h- 
westerly  to  within  600  mUes  of  Russia's  K..::i- 
cbatka  Peninsula. 

"The  Hawaiian  group  of  some  20  Lti..:  is 
was  formally  annexed  August  12.  189J..  ai  u.e 
request  of  the  people  of  Hawaii. 

"The  7.083  'Philippine  Islands  were  reded  to 
the  United  States  by  Spain  after  the  war  of 
189b  The  transaction  involved  the  payment 
of  $20,000,000  to  the  Spanish  Governn  ent  and 
Included  acquisition  of  Guam,  also  in  the 
Paiflc,  and  Puerto  Rico  in  the  Cariboean. 

"Midway  Islands,  1,500  miles  northwest  of 
Honolulu,  comprise  two  small  islands  and 
mnny  Islets.  Capt.  N  C.  Brooke  claimed  the 
Islands  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in 
1859  Eight  years  later  Commander  William 
Reynolds.  United  States  Navy,  surveyed  the 
l"=!and!  and  took  formal  possession  A  cable 
station  and  a  port  along  Pan  American  Air- 
ways' route  to  the  Philippines  werj  estab- 
lished there. 

"Fifty-slx  miles  northwest  of  Midway  lies 
Kure  (Ocean)  Island,  a  coral  reef  surround- 
ing two  Islet.',  of  500  acres  In  all.  Kure  had 
been  visited  by  Commander  Wilkes.  In  1936 
Kure  was  olBclally  reserved  for  the  u;*  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 

"Wake  Island  Is  an  atoll  of  three  Islets 
named  Wilkes,  Peale,  and  Wake.  Tt.e  latter. 
with  an  area  of  2  square  miles.  Is  th<  largest. 
Wilkes  claimed  the  discovery,  but  for-nal  pcs- 
session  was  not  taken  until  1899.  «hen  the 
location  2.100  miles  west  of  Honolulu  became 
a  convenient  cable  station  between  Midway 
and  Guam. 

"Some  850  miles  southwest  Oi  Honolulu  are 
Johnston,  and  Sand  or  Agnes  Islat.d.  The 
American  brig  Sally  was  grounded  there  in 
1796.  A  United  States  surveying  party  visited 
Johnston  Island  in  1859,  but  it  had  been 
formally  annexed  by  Hawaii  in  the  preceding 
year.  President  CooUdge  made  It  a  bird 
refuge  in  1926,  and  It  later  became  a  seaplane 
base. 

SMALLEST    POSSESSION    OF    ALL 

"Kingman  Reef.  1.100  miles  south  of  Hono- 
lulu, Is  reputed  to  be  Uncle  Sam's  smallest 
possession.  It  Is  less  than  150  feet  In  diame- 
ter, with  neighboring  islets  visible  at  low  tide. 
Kingman  Reef  offers  a  seaplane  base  between 
Honolulu  and  Fago  Pago,  Samoa.  It  was  not 
formally  annexed  untltl922.  In  1941  foreign 
planes  and  craft  were  prohibited. 

"More  than  50  Islets  comprise  the  t'-shaped 
atoll  of  Palmyra,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  a 
few  hundred  acres.  Palmyra  was  discovered 
In  1802  by  Captain  Sawle,  an  American,  who 
named  It  after  his  ship.  It  was  posted  later 
by  the  American  Guano  Co.  It  Is  o\er  1.000 
miles  south  of  Honolulu,  but  Haw  ill  took 
possession  In  1862. 

'"Swain's  Island.  200  miles  north  of  Samoa. 
!s  a  square-mile  land  spot.  It  was  c>ccupled 
for  three  generations  by  an  American  fam- 
ily. Sovereignty  of  the  picturesque  island 
was  refused  by  both  Great  Britain  and  by 
the  United  States  until  1925.  when  It  was 
placed  under  Samoan  Jurisdiction.  Coconuts 
form  the  chief  source  of  Income. 

"Baker  Island  bears  the  name  of  a  New 
Bedford  whaler.  Michael  Brker,  who  visited 
It  in  1832.  It  Is  nearly  1,700  mUet  south- 
west of  Honolulu. 

"Nearby  Is  Howland  Island,  with  l'?ss  than 
a  square  mile  above  water.  A  thousand 
miles' east,  and  south  of  Honolulu.  Is  Jarvis 
Lsland  These  Islands  supplied  guano  for 
20  years.  Prized  as  pcs.slble  plane  bases,  they 
were  colonized  by  Hawailan-Americtns.  and 
In  1936  were  placed  under  the  Unite!  States 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

"American  whalers  had  also  discovered  the 
Phoenix  group,  south  of  Howland  and  Baker 
Island.',  early  In  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  are  now  British  except  for  Canton 
and  Bnderbury,  used  Jointly  as  air  t)ases  by 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

"The  American  Samoa  group,  farther  south, 
inclixles  TutuUa,  the  small  Island  of  Aunuu, 
Rose  Island,   and   the   three   islands  of    the 
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Manua  group,  with  an  agin^egate  area  of  about 
1200  square  miles.  They  became  United 
States  territory  about  1900.  The  port  of  Pago 
Pago,  on  the  island  of  Tutulla,  is  a  United 
States  naval  station." 


Dedication    to    Couraep 


EXTENSION  OF  KLM.AKKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  W.McCORMACK 

IF  MASs.^cHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17, 1942 

ICr.     McCORN'.\(  K        Mr.    Speaker, 

under  leave  to  exicnu  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  foUowmg  address, 
which  is  the  first  of  six  addresses  on 
Christian  heroism  delivered  in  the  Cath- 
olic Hour  on  April  12,  1942,  by  the  Rev- 
erend Robert  J.  Slavin.  O,  P,.  assistant 
professor  of  philosophy  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America: 

DEDICATION     TO     COtJRAGE 

"It's  later  than  you  think!"  This  warn- 
ing written  on  an  ancient  Greek  sundial, 
may  well  be  held  before  the  eyes  of  those 
Americans  today  who  remain  unmoved  by 
the  gigantic  struggle  in  which  our  Nation  is 
engaged.  When  the  war  began  in  Europe, 
there  was  a  tendency  in  many  quarters  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  issues  in- 
volved, to  view  this  as  a  war  in  which  only 
European  Interests  and  prestige  were  con- 
cerned, or  even  to  regard  It  as  another  move 
on  the  diplomatic  chessboard  of  nations. 
Since  the  treacherous  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor, our  people  have  been  firmly  united  in 
the  common  cause  of  defending  the  lit>erties 
so  courageously  won  by  the  blood  of  patriots. 
and  so  often  shamefully  unappreciated  by 
their  children.  But  mere  lip  service  to  the 
justice  of  our  cause  is  not  enough.  Our 
cause  calls  for  lion-hearted  action  and  the 
dedication  of  our  lives  in  an  all-out  fight  to 
defeat  the  most  ruthless  military  machine 
In  the  world,  before  it  dominates  the  future 
of  every  people. 

"It's  later  than  you  think!"  We  are  fight- 
ing a  total  war  against  a  total  black-out  of 
the  dignity  with  which  Almighty  God  has 
endowed  men  and  women.  War  is  not  work 
for  the  weakling,  nor  for  those  who  have  so 
whittled  down  human  nature  that  they 
think  nothing  in  life  worth  a  death  struggle. 
War,  total  war,  can  be  the  task  only  of  those 
of  stout  heart  who  know  that  the  things 
they  are  defending  are  not  even  lost  by 
death.  In  dedicating  ourselves  to  this  type 
of  courage,  we  need  the  help  of  the  God-man, 
for  the  devotion,  loyalty,  and  service  which 
citizens  owe  their  country  as  a  duty  of  Justice 
have  their  roots  firmly  planted  In   religion. 

Have  you  ever  patiently  and  kindly  ex- 
plained something  to  a  child  only  to  have 
him  stump  you  with  the  wide-eyed  wonder 
of  a  "why?"  The  "why  "  of  a  child  has  its 
echo  in  the  minds  of  aU  of  us.  W'e  alone 
of  all  creatures  are  urged  on  by  the  eternal 
why,  for  we  alone  have  questions  tugging  at 
our  heartstrings,  we  alone  seek  the  reality 
underlying  the  golden  threads  of  hopes  and 
the  silvery  strands  of  Ideals. 

The  yearnings  of  the  heart  tell  us  that  man 
was  not  made  "to  live  alone  and  like  it."  God 
made  a  social  being  and  as  the  social  body 
cannot  exist  v.ithout  some  bond  of  authority, 
he  to  whom  this  authority  is  given  exercises 
It  by  God.  It  is  in  reality  to  God  that  we 
render  homage  when  we  obey  our  ruler. 
Christ,  as  the  Perfect  Man,  would  not  dispense 
Himself  from  respecting  puthority.     In  this. 


as  in  every  other  respect,  He  set  the  example 
for  us  to  follow 

As  a  private  individual  He  obeyed  the  laws 
of  His  nation.  WUllngly  He  payed  his  tuxes, 
went  to  Jerusalem  at  the  appointed  times, 
and  eagerly  sought  to  establish  unity  aniong 
his  people.  The  Jewish  nation  was  in  a  f  tat« 
of  turmoil  and  profoundly  troubled.  In- 
capable of  bearing  the  Roman  yoke,  they 
broke  out  Into  revolts  of  fury  verging  on  mad- 
ness. Riots  frequently  took  place,  but  they 
only  served  to  irrigate  the  roots  of  their 
trouble  and  made  It  grow  stronger,  more  un- 
quenchable than  ever.  There  were  internal 
dissensions,  rivalries  among  the  people,  strug- 
gles for  Influence,  burning  controversies,  sus- 
picious statements,  lack  of  unity. 

If  Jesus  loved  His  country.  He  must  act 
in  a  manner  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  unity. 
In  times  of  trouble  and  disstmslon.  when  all 
the  energies  of  the  nation  are  being  tapped 
for  the  preservation  of  that  nation,  the  duty 
of  a  real  patriot  Is  plain.  He  must  gather 
the  people  round  him  and  animate  them  with 
his  spirit  of  fair  play,  not  quarrel  with  them 
on  the  pretext  of  political  opposition,  nor 
show  personal  preference.  The  common 
safety  is  in  dar\ger  and  the  remedy  can  come 
from  unity  of  action,  and  that  action  must  be 
suffused  with  &  spirit  of  submission  and 
obedience.  Jesus  loved  His  country.  There 
was  no  element  of  weakness  In  His  patriot- 
ism which  might  lead  others  to  lack  of  har- 
mony, no  mere  sentimental  attachment  to 
His  native  place  as  a  sort  of  refuge  'rom 
trouble  as  a  child  runs  to  shelter  in  Its 
mother's  arms — no;  the  patriotism  of  Christ 
was  strong,  all-embracing,  jxrfect.  He  loved 
His  people  and  His  country  with  a  loyalty 
that  exceeded  all  our  conceptions  of  lo\e  of 
country,  even  as  a  speck  of  dust  is  lost  in  a 
desert.  What  a  rebuke  to  those  who  today 
would  say  even  a  word  which  might  divide 
our  people! 

Nations  have  been  founded  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Individual,  and  the  task  of  the  nation 
is  to  provide  for  the  maximum  temporal  hap- 
piness of  its  citizens.  In  return,  the  citizens 
owe  respect,  love,  and  fidelity  to  the  land 
which  gave  them  life.  Yet,  at  times,  nations, 
even  as  families,  find  themselves  in  dire 
straits.  The  tables  are  then  reversed  and,  in 
place  of  the  nation  serving  the  Interest  o'  her 
people  the  people  must  serve  her  Interests  In 
an  all-out  defense  of  the  existence  of  that 
nation.  This  defense  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice  nor  the  benevolent  expression  of  big 
brotherhood:  it  Is  the  demand  of  Justice  in  a 
life  or  death  struggle.  This  love  of  country 
can  never  be  limited  to  those  hemmed  in  by 
our  shores.  It  must  also,  if  It  be  genuine 
patriotism,  embrace  all  those  who  are  friends 
of  our  country.  (S  Thomas  Aquinas:  Summa 
Theologies,  Il-n  Q.  101    a.  1.) 

Minds  that  have  been  made  for  tmth, 
hearts  fashioned  for  love,  whole  lives  spent  in 
searching  for  happiness,  find  peace  and  rest 
only  in  the  truth  who  is  the  light  of  the 
world,  the  love  that  spent  itself  until  the 
last  drop  of  His  blood  splotched  the  rock  of 
Calvary,  the  happiness  that  has  been  pledged 
to  tis  in  the  life  to  come  by  H.m  "in  whom  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being."  The 
lilting  laughter  of  a  child,  the  firm  hand- 
cla.^p  of  a  friend,  a  smile  curving  the  lips  of 
a  babe,  are  overwhelming  evidences  that  the 
Supreme  Source  of  cur  life  is  the  God  of  Love 
to  whom  we  owe  worship  and  devotion.  Par- 
ents and  country  are  but  links  that  bind  us 
to  God's  goodness.  Without  Him  "there  was 
made  nothing  that  was  made"  and  so.  unless 
the  bond  of  devotion  to  Him  holds  the  lesser 
links  in  place,  they  would  snap.  Pauiotism 
without  God  would  become  Jingoism  and  love 
of  parents  a  convenient  tool  for  comfort  or 
self-respect. 

What  does  It  mean  to  love  God,  to  love 
parents,  to  love  country,  to  love  anything? 
Confining  love  to  physical  delights  stifles  it. 
for  love  is  deeper,  richer,  wanner  than  sense 
gratification;  love.  In  a  sense,  is  all  of  life, 


and  the  loves  of  the  human  soul  «re  man's 
pulsating  throbs  cf  life  There  Is  a  secr«t 
spring  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  which  muft 
be  touched  if  we  would  really  know  life,  fcr 
to  live  right  we  must  love  right.  That  spring 
is  sacrifice,  fcrgetfulness  of  our  own  selft.«^ii 
interests  for  the  sake  of  the  person  or  thing 
we  love  Only  when  we  tear  away  from  our 
minds  and  hearts  the  sordldness.  the  sickly 
foam  of  selfishness  that  gathers  from  trying 
to  live  on  the  froth  of  life,  do  we  begin  to 
think  of  others  not  as  Instruments  for  our 
pleasure  but  as  stalwart  companions  to  whora 
we  can  give  the  gift  of  our  hearts  The  words 
of  love  may  be  "you  and  I";  the  devotion  cf 
love  may  t>e  "not  for  just  a  day.  not  for  Jmt 
a  year,  but  always":  the  picture  of  love  wl,l 
ever  be  that  cf  a  cupld — but  in  the  hands  cf 
the  cupld  is  found  the  bow  and  arrow  cf 
sacrifice.  Hearts  must  be  pierced  If  love  bo 
bcrn.»  Love  is  giving,  not  getting. 

Is  our  country  worthy  of  our  lovo?  Ask 
Christ  that  question  He  who  linked  ps- 
trloiism  with  love  of  God  will  give  you  the 
answer. 

Without  religion's  honor  to  God.  there  can 
be  no  basis  for  the  honor  citizens  give  to  the 
land  of  their  birth.  Whatever  of  guldan- o 
and  authority  the  country  enjoys  is  only 
because  Almighty  God  has  designed  to  shaie 
His  prerogative  as  the  source  of  all  power 
with  His  creatures.  A  country's  Ijasic  claim 
to  the  devotion  and  service  of  Its  people  rests 
upon  the  right  to  rule  which  It  has  In  com- 
mon with  God  and  parents,  but  In  a  lessfr 
degree  A  nation  that  has  abandoned  God 
cuts  Itself  off  from  the  source  of  Its  power 
and  leaves  Itself  shorn  of  any  Intelligent  loy- 
alty by  its  subjects.  Only  those  who  undei- 
stand  that  all  power  to  rule  Is  God-given  can 
fully  appreciate  the  vicious  attack  anti-Gcd 
governments  are  making  on  themselves.  Ii- 
rcligion  sires  narrow  nationalism  and  reduces 
patriotism  to  the  waving  of  fiags  and  beating 
of  drums.  If  the  Cornerstone  of  a  nation  be 
tampered  with,  the  whole  edifice  is  in  danger 
of  collapsing.  If  the  rulers  and  people  of  a 
nation  toy  with  any  part  of  God's  wisdom  In 
ordering  all  things,  they  will  destroy  them- 
selves 

America  has  absorbed  Into  her  culture 
truths  which  the  church  fought  for  during 
long  centuries.  The  dignity  of  man,  the 
sanctity  of  family  hfe,  the  necessity  of  utter 
dependence  on  Him  Who  holds  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  the  palm  of  His  hand — 
these  are  more  than  the  convenient  tools  of 
the  orator.  They  constitute  the  foundation 
and  trunk  of  the  tree  of  our  Republic,  and  so 
they  are  the  things  thrt  are  being  ruthlessly 
attacked  today.  They  must  be  revitalized 
not  by  empty  gestures  nor  by  word  of  moutli, 
but  by  the  moral  activities  of  our  citizens. 
George  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address 
warned  us  of  this  same  thing  when  he  said : 
"Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  Indispensable  supports.  In  vain 
would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriot- 
ism who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great 
pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest 
props  of  the  duties  of  rulers  and  citizens." 

The  pagan  ideals  of  the  enemy  have  of 
necessity  placed  right  on  our  side.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  lives  of  our  people 
have  been  lived  In  the  spirit  and  according 
to  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Far  from  It.  The 
great  progress  that  has  been  ours  has  not 
always  been  progress  in  the  right  direction, 
for  it  has  not  been  pointed  toward  God.  We 
have  traveled  far  from  the  Ideals  set  forth  la 
the  charter  of  our  Government.  The  guiding 
Providence  of  God,  the  natural  moral  law 
with  its  precepts  of  charity,  Justice,  and  reli- 
gion, the  dignity  of  man  under  God  with 
unalienable  rights  and  sacred  obligation — 
these  are  expressions  of  that  charter,  .n 
their  place  we  have  threatened  to  substitute 
the  cult  of  humanity,  the  debasing  and 
despairing  teaching  of  naturalism,  the  trag  c 
rejection  of   submission   to   God,   th«  falsa 
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humanL^m  which  clo)*es  our  eyea  to  ti      :■  ~i: 
goals     of     human     living      We     h  •    a 

•ttpmptm^  to    run    away   tnrn    t  ;     m 

lore,  trom  happlnwB  Y?t  we  have  nev  :r  in 
principle  abandoned  Christianity  Thit  Is 
why  I  say  the  pagan  Ideals  of  the  enemy 
have  of  necessity  placed  right  en  our  sid  ;.  f^r 
Clrcumataftccs  have  saved  Ut<  from  ours<  Ives. 
Love  la  giving,  n  *  .  *  :.?  We  must  strip 
our9*-lve«»   lif   all   l;       '  e   ai.d    ar.ditv    In 

our  spiritual  life,  all  apathy  and  torp<  r  in 
our   political    life,    as   we    gird   oursilve:     for 

•  flg;-it  to  the  death.     The  spirit  behirq  the 
sacrifices   we  spontaneously  and 
make  must  spring  from  religion,  or  e 

•  long  war  weariness  and  boredom  wi 
our  common  lot  The  thlnps  we  volun 
BUTender  out  of  love  should  be  view 
duties,  not  tolerated  as  evils  With  rel 
as  a  guide  to  p;itriotlsm.  we  will  be  en; 
io  f»ce  fny  odds  and  still  carry  on  to  vi! 
for  the  thln^  religion  stands  for  cannot 
lost  even  In  death 

No  one  will  deny  that  we  need  great 
Ir  pnxluction    of   planes,   tanks. 

rr.  the   foregoing   of  many   ma 

th  '      ch   we  have  long  looked  up- 

nee  -    •  .s      But  let  us  not  forget  that 
all    we    need    great    men!       We    need    a 
apirlt   in  the   hearts  of  our  people  for 
wrestling  Is  not  again.'?t  flesh  and  blood 
•r-iln^t  principalities  and  powers,  again* 
ruTers  of  the  world  of  darkness,  agalns 
•pint   of  wickedness  "      Our  constant 
Ing  must  be  to  gird  ourselves  with  "the 
of  truth,  the  breastplate  of  Justice,  the 
of   faith,   the   helmet   of  salvation,    anc 
•word  of  the  word   of  Ood  "      Our 
■rrvlce  to  our  Qfxi  and  to  cur  country 
these  da>-s.  weeks,  months,  yes.  years  o 
t  struggle,  will  be  to  show  forth  1 

^  ng    moral    activity    of    our    lives 

■'uut   by   bread  alone  doth   man   live  " 
by  armies,  munitions,  and  fortlflcat'oru 
America    grow    strong    and    victorious 
America   will    grow   strong   and   survive 
attack    against    her    when,    and   only 
through   the   prayers   of   her   people 
bnutrht  back  Into  her  domestic  and  na 
life 

One  day  when  Christ  and  the  Apo«tle«H  were 
•ailing  across  the  Sea  of  Galilee  t  r.flc 
•torm  threatened  to  capsize  their  b-  i  The 
cry  cf  the  Apostles.  "Master,  save  us  I 
perish."  brought  a  quick  response,  for  launt- 
diately  the  waves  subs-ded  and  calm  :;»me 
over    the    sea      Our    siv.p      '    -■    ■'■     «  \ 

perilous  storm  tcxlay:  only  H 
calm  of  p  '■  But  we  niu,>l  pray'  The 
pert  d  of  c.  1  .}■  ^^r.iyers  and  meditations  ^hich 
ycu  have  b»'gun  In  answer  to  the  appeal  of 
Mcn«igncr  Sheen  must  be  contmuetl  t(  the 
end  that  the  American  people  recaptiir  ■  the 
•pintual  life  which  is  nece-  arv  '.  r 
iMlry  of  the  Nation 

V  will  die  In  vain.  If  thev  -  *  :  •  ■  Meir 
1.  -'  ^  maintain  the  injustice-  t  ■  .  ; 
Injustice  to  God.  to  social  groups,  to  on  ■  an- 
ofherr  But  to  die  for  liberty,  the  liber  :y  of 
chtldren  cf  God  not  slaves  of  Satan;  for  pree- 
d  m.  frf-edom  to  worship  Ood  not  lie 
dtstrcy-Hl5  reign  over  mens  heart*:  to 
life,  not  life  Tiewed  as  a  skyrocket  ''  f  :i  ;:n3 

•  brilliant   path    throi'eh    the    air     .:  .       nen 
falls  to  the  gn  und  all  t     rv  s     ; 
life  that  begins  and  end>  .;,  c;,\i      a  .  v 
for  these  things  "greater  love     • 
man  hath  than  *     \v:  r;    *:;   ^.:;  ..:     r 
friend  ■' 

'^    •'   •      •  and  privation  cannot  be  a' 
b  .>ould  be  adorned  with  the  ri 

Of  sacrifice     This  will  demand  r     :r   c       \, 
our    natural    vigor    is    s'reng'.i., :.  ;i 
courage   cf   Him    who  seeks   a   spir. 
over  men  s  hearts.  Wf>  r..     '.  i!:  \:  ".\  '. 
who   Imperil   the    r  ;::.  -     v     ;.    •*;      \: 
e     :    wed    Us       It    will    t>>    •  !".r ' '.;c''.     t 
t         ■  .'  ^ir'.tvia!  valuer  ■;  »■   •*  ■ 
pd"ien(>>    ■'    -'.r'-r    :!  .'■  r-   ,*:,■; 
p   r-,-\-.  ::•  ^;.v    ,,,,,•.-      -w--    h.^v..    ,  ; 
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'  r-  hearts  on  fire  with  a  burning  love  that 
C'  n-umed  all  petty  desires,  so  ours,  which 
shares  His  vision,  must  shed  light  In  the 
dark  places  and  con-sume  all  petty  differences 
amongst  us.  The  Issues  which  will  be  de- 
cided by  force  of  arms  are  furthering  a  plan 
of  which  the  faith  alone  can  yield  the  secret. 
A  world  chastened  and  materially  poorer  will 
emerge  when  the  fighting  Is  done;  let  it  not 
be  said  that  we  had  nothing  wherewith  to 
enrich  It  nor  that  the  lessons  of  neglect  and 
indifference  toward  God  have  been  forgotten. 

To  the  King  of  Kings,  the  Lord  ot  Hosts, 
the  hope  of  the  world,  the  Courageous  Lead- 
er, we  dedicate  ctir  lives.  To  our  Nation, 
which  God  has  ble&sed  and  which  can  hope 
for  stab.li'v  only  through  accepting  His 
guidance  and  direction,  we  pledge  our  un- 
dying loyalty.  To  all  whose  hearts  are  fear- 
ful, or  whose  minds  are  hungry  for  truth,  we 
call  attention  to  the  words  of  Him  who  said. 
"Without  Me  ycu  can  do  nothing"  As  a 
bond  of  strength  and  courage  to  all  those 
prcud  of  being  children  of  a  loving  Father 
and  citizens  of  a  loving  country,  we  dedi- 
cate our  unity  of  faith  and  unity  of  action 
in  the  following  creed  of  God  and  country; 

1  I  believe  In  a  personal,  provident  God 
who  made  tlie  world  and  all  that  It  contains. 

a.  I  belle/e  In  God  who  is  my  Father,  in 
God  who  became  my  brother.  In  God  who 
pur.fles.   sanctifies,   and    guides  me. 

3  I  believe  in  man  as  created  by  God  In  a 
supernatural  state  with  a  supernatural  des- 
tiny, and  that  grace  is  the  vital  principle  of 
this  life  not  supplanting,  but  supplementing, 
natural  life. 

4  I  believe  In  the  divinely  established 
existence  of  a  world-wide,  visible  body  which 
calls  all  men  to  Its  membership  and  to  so- 
cial solidarity  by  love. 

5  I  believe  In  liberty  to  worship  and 
practice  religion  as  God  has  commanded,  the 
liberty  to  obey  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and 
to  exercise  natural  rights. 

6.  I  believe  In  the  family  as  a  society  giv- 
ing a  fuller  life  to  the  individual  with  rights 
to  exist,  develop,  propagate,  and  educate. 

7.  I  believe  that  cxir  Nation  shares  in  the 
government  which  God  has  over  His  crea- 
tion and  that  this  sharing  establishes  the 
basis  In  Jtistlce  for  patriotism,  even  as  the 
supreme  rule  which  God  exercises  over  all 
e.<tab!lshes  the  basis  in  Justice  for  worship, 
honor,  and  service  of  the  Triune  God. 

8.  I  believe  that  service  to  my  Nation,  even 
to  the  laying  down  of  my  life  in  her  de- 
fense, is  no  violation  of  freedom,  but  a  neces- 
sarv-  duty  of  loyal  citizens. 

9.  I  believe  that  service  to  my  Nation,  even 
rit-ht  to  call  upon  me  to  the  extent  of  my 
life,  she  consequently  has  the  right  to  call 
upon  me  for  lesser  services. 

10.  I  believe  that  race  prejudice  and  all 
forms  of  bigotry  lu-e  foreign  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  which  Is  the  heritage 
of  every  American  citizen. 

11.  I  believe  that  the  United  States  of 
America  will  attain  Its  high  destiny  by  teach- 
ing men  that,  although  they  regulate  their 
actions  by  Jtistice,  Justice  Is  perfected  only 
by  charity 

12  I  believe  in  the  lasting  glory  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
for  which  It  stands,  one  Nation,  indivisible, 
w:'h  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

»  '  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  In  Thy  mercy 
h-  !-■  -■■.  "he  prayers  of  sinners,  pcur  forth. 
A^  i .-  ..  ;;i  Thee,  all  grace  and  blessing  upon 
u-  !  :::.Tj  and  its  citizens.  We  pray  In 
p.i  •.-  ir  '  ir  the  President,  for  our  Congress, 
fi  r  i:;  .r  s.  Idlers,  for  all  who  defend  us  la 
.nK  Ahfil.er  on  the  seas  or  in  the  skies, 

*ho    are   suffering   the   hardships   of 
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REMARKS 


*■-  Mm-H  J  '^abat;! 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17, 1942 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  most  loyal  and  outstanding  Ameri- 
cans of  Czech  origin.  Mr.  V.  A.  Ger.nger, 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Svornost,  cf  Chi- 
cago, the  oldest  Czechoslovak  daily  in  the 
United  States.    I  desire  to  read  his  letter. 

It  is  addressed  to  the  President  and 
reads  as  follows  i 

The  Daily  Svornost, 
Chicago.  III.,  June  12.  1942. 
Mr.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
President,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr    President:    We   are   heaitlly   In 
favor  of  Gabriel  Heatter's  appeal  made  to  you 
over   the   radio   last   night  that   2   minutes' 
silence  be  proclaimed  by  you  hs  a  tribute  to 
the  many  Innocent  victims  of  Nazi  atrocities 
and  particularly  the  inhabitanto  of  the  en- 
tire village  of   Lidice,  Czechoslovakia    which 
name  the  Nazi  gangsters  wish  to  ot  literate 
absolutely.    This  period  of  reverence  and  re- 
spect for  the  dead  Is  to  serve  furthennore  as 
a    deep   resolve    for   each   of   us    to   do    cur 
utmost  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  out- 
rages upon  civilization  in  the  futun-. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Vladimir  A.  Geringeh, 

Pu  br  ish  er. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Geringer's  letter  Is 
only  one  of  many  communications 
which  I  have  received  appealing  for 
something  to  be  done  to  arouse  the  con- 
science of  mankind  and  the  action  of 
the  people  against  the  inhuman  brutal- 
ity of  Hitler  and  his  gang  of  cold-blooded 
murderers. 

Mankind  must  finally  punish  those 
who  wiped  out  the  village  of  Lidice. 
Words  fail  to  express  one's  feelings  of 
hatred  for  these  inhuman,  barbarous, 
savage  brutes,  who  are  so  devoid  c  f  feel- 
ing that  they  can  perpetrate  anc  com- 
mit the  most  fiendish  acts. 

Words  also  fail  me  to  fully  express  my 
deeply  felt  sympathy  for  the  relati\es  and 
friends  of  those  who  have  been  murdered 
in  such  cold  blood  by  those  foul  fiends. 

Hunger  riots  are  beginning  in  Ger- 
many, and  Hitler,  the  wholesale  mur- 
derer, is  now  starving  the  German  people 
by  reason  of  his  new  order. 

How  long  can  this  slaughter  of  inno- 
cent people  continue? 

Might  we  not  be  able  to  stop  this  in- 
humanity, and  at  the  same  time  arou.se 
the  suffering  people  in  the  conquered 
nations  to  action,  if  we  put  the  fear  of 
just  piinishment  into  the  minds  of  these 
inhuman  cowards,  who  kill  in  cold  blood 
innocent  men.  women,  and  children,  if 
the  United  Nations  immediately  agree 
to  set  up  an  international  punitive  tri- 
bunal, providing  for  the  proper  puni5h- 
ment  of  these  brutes  at  the  end  of  the 
war?  I  see  by  the  press  that  Goebbels 
has  announced  that  Jews  will  be  exe- 
cuted if  the  Allied  Powers  continue  to 
bombard  German  cities,  and  to  rry  rr.ird 
nothing  will  deter  these  brutes  irum  cai  - 
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rying  out  this  threat  ixccpi  the  ccita;nty 
of  punishment  equal  to  their  crimes, 
after  W'  win  the  final  viC'  :v  Heydrich 
the  Hangman,  who  movtd  liuin  country 
to  country  in  Europe,  spreading  the 
reign  of  bloody  terror,  has  finally  met  his 
fate  in  terrorized,  tyrannized,  and  vic- 
timized Bohemia,  of  the  former  Czecho- 
slovak State  when  the  oppression  became 
so  terrible  that  the  Czech  people  could 
no  longer  bear  the  tyranny. 

It  is  clear  that  Hitler  aims  to  exter- 
minate the  intellectuals  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Including  the  Jews,  to  expel  the 
middle  class,  and  to  Germanize  the  com- 
mon people,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  ever  reestablishing  the  Czecho- 
slovak State,  which  is  of  such  vital  im- 
portance for  the  prevention  of  the  Prus- 
sianization  and  consolidation  of  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Bavarians  under  the  iron  heel 
of  the  Prussians,  as  a  basis  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  world  during  the  third  world 
war,  according  to  Piussian  plans. 

Czechoslovak  freedom  depends  on 
America,  and  American  freedom  depends 
on  the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
the  freedom  of  Czechoslovakia. 


The   Present  Prob'em 
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HON,  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1942 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
now  before  the  House,  like  many  other 
measures  which  have  come  before  us  in 
recent  years,  has  been  drafted  with  a 
twofold  purpose  in  mind.  A  project 
which,  under  other  circumstances  and 
standing  alone,  could  net  hope  to  merit 
approval  has  been  attached  to  and  made 
a  part  of  a  meritorious  proposal.  I  refer, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Florida  barge  canal 
which  has  been  linked  up  with  the  pipe- 
line project  for  the  delivery  of  petroleum 
products  to  the  eastern  seaboard.  The 
pipe  line  has  merit.  It  can  be  justified. 
The  canal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  ven- 
ture which  should  be  rejected. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  districts 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  been 
disturbed,  and  rightly  so,  by  the  subma- 
rine menace.  Considerable  critici.=m  has 
been  heard  that  reflects  unfavorably  on 
those  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing 
safety  and  security  to  our  merchantmen, 
including  the  men  who  man  our  tanker 
fleet.  Whether  such  criticism  is  justi- 
fied or  not  is  beside  the  point  at  this  time 
The  treacherous  assault  carried  on  by 
enemy  submarines  has  interfered  with 
the  delivery  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  to  the  point  that 
drastic  rationing  of  gasoline  has  been 
Inaugurated  and  serious  curtailment  of 
fuel  oil  has  been  threatened. 

These  conditions  are  serious.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  rationing  program  has  not 
only  interrupted  travel  and  transporta- 
tion but  it  has  crippled  many  business 
activities  which  employ  thousands  of  our 


people  and  which  represent  the  Invest- 
ments of  small  businessmen  in  every  - 
locality.  When  one  contemplates  the 
seriousness  of  the  threatened  fuel-oil 
shortages  for  the  coming  winter,  it  can 
easily  be  understood  why  many  of  us 
representing  the  people  who  live  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  extremely 
anxious  to  relieve  them  of  fear.  It  is  a 
question.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  of  morale, 
as  important  as  that  is,  but  a  question  of 
the  health  of  our  people. 

A  study  of  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  committee  which  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill  now  before  us,  as  well  as  the  debate 
here  on  the  floor,  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  common-sense  method 
which  can  be  adopted  to  relieve  the  con- 
dition. The  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
our  people  in  the  East  face  is  an  immedi- 
ate one — not  something  for  the  future. 
They  are  concerned  about  a  solution  for 
the  coming  winter  months,  not  a  solution 
which  will  take  2  or  more  years  to  pro- 
vide. They  have  already  been  tossed 
about  by  the  conflicts  in  opinions  voiced 
by  certain  contending  bureaucrats — the 
conflict  as  to  whether  gas  is  rationed  U) 
save  rubber  or  whether  it  is  due  solely  to 
the  difficulty  of  delivery.  Further  con- 
fusion should  be  avoided  by  providing  the 
necessary  facilities  which  can  be  secured 
i-nmediately  for  the  delivery  of  petroleum 
products.  Pipe  lines,  not  a  Florida  barge 
canal,  answers  that  demand. 

Frantic  efforts  have  been  made  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  cut  down  the 
time  which  every  reliable  estimate  in- 
dicates will  be  required  to  get  such  canal 
in  operation.  Despite  these  efforts,  the 
record  indicates  that  at  a  minimum  2 
years  will  elapse  before  benefits  could  be 
anticipated.  Can  anyone  contend  suc- 
cessfully that  the  same  amount  of  money 
and  man-hours  and  material  which 
would  be  required  for  a  canal  would  not 
be  worth  more  for  immediate  relief  if 
directed  for  pipe  lines?  Time  is  the  im- 
portant factor  here.  Our  people  will  need 
fuel  oil  in  a  few  months,  not  in  a  few 
years  from  now.  This  is  a  war  measure. 
The  possible  benefit  that  may  accrue  lo 
one  State  or  to  some  section  of  a  Siate 
has  no  place  in  our  consideration  today. 
Such  possible  benefits  can  be  deferred  to 
a  quieter  and  more  settled  .season.  Our 
responsibility,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  use  the 
limited  amount  of  man-hours  and  mate- 
rial available  under  the  siress  of  war 
demands  for  the  most  expeditious  meth- 
od to  relieve  the  serious  shortage  of 
necessary  products.  Pipe  lines  which 
can  be  completed  in  time  rather  than  a 
canal  in  the  d.m  distant  future  is  the 
way  that  responsibility  can  be  dis- 
charged. On  this  point  there  can  be  no 
dispute. 

In  supporting  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  so  that  the  unjustified  canal 
project  will  be  eliminated  I  am  prompted 
.solely  by  the  exigencies  which  we  face. 
We  have  no  time  to  waste.  We  have  no 
materials  to  divert.  We  have  no  energy 
to  sidetrack.  Let  us  use  all  of  these  for 
an  immediate  need  instead  of  a  possible 
future  solution.  I  hope  the  motion  will 
prevail  as  I  am  convinced  that  It  will 
mean  the  saving  of  every  element  so 
sorely  needed  today  and  will  make  pos- 
sible the  relief  of  a  very  critical  condi- 
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tion  in  ilu  Eti^i.  SI'ilUjU 
prevail,  I  shall  support  the  bill  despite 
my  conviction  that  it  involves  ;:;  • '^crt 
which  could  be  deferred.  My  cl:ici:u  is 
the  welfare  of  my  people — for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  spirit  and  moral*  in. 
these  trying  days — for  the  protect uri  ■.  i 
their  health  and  safety.  For  that  wel- 
fare I  shall  always  contend. 


ResnUitions  ol  the  Thirtv-sixth  Annual 
Convention  ot  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congrfs.s 


EXTENSION  OF  REIvIARKS 

CF 

HON,  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

wF    OREG<.  N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17, 1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  at  its 
thirty-sixth  annual  convention  held  in 
Chicago,  111.,  May  29  to  30,  1942.  adopt- 
ed a  number  of  resolutions  which  are  of 
interest  to  all  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  in  accordance  with  leave  here- 
tofore granted.  I  include  these  resolu- 
tions as  a  part  of  my  remarks  so  they 
may  be  available  for  study.  The  resolu- 
tions are  as  follows: 

REsoLtmoNs  Adopted  Bt  thi  Thirtt-sutth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Held  at 
Chicago,  III.,  Mat  29  and  30.  1942 

preamble 

This  congress,  a  national  organization  rep- 
resenting every  State  In  the  Union,  the  Terri- 
tories, and  the  Insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  reafBrms  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  its  special  session  held  November 
13-14.  1941,  at  Miami.  Fla..  and  reasserts  its 
Interest  In  the  development.  Improvement, 
c-inservatlon.  and  utilization  of  our  water  re- 
sources for  navigation,  flood  control,  power 
development,  and  Irrigation  In  order  that 
maximum  benefits  therefrom  will  accrue  to 
the  total  war  program  In  which  the  Nation  is 
engaged  and  in  order  that  the  public  may 
receive  full  economic  beneflta  from  these 
natural  resources  with  respect  to  both  mili- 
tary preparedness  and  normal  economy.  As 
recent  Increases  in  water-borne  trafBc.  vary- 
ing from  50  to  several  hundred  percent, 
demonstrate  clearly  and  conclusively  the  h'gh 
value  of  our  Inland  and  coastal  waterways 
In  this  war  emergency,  it  Is  the  earneet  desire 
of  this  Congress  that  the  public  and  our 
national  leaders  shall  become  conscious  of 
the  still  greater  services  which  our  waterways 
are  prepared  to  render  as  the  faster  rail  and 
motor  transportation  Is  rapidly  absorbed  by 
military  requirements.  With  a  view  to  secur- 
ing greater  utilization  of  cur  watefways  ftr 
the  war  emergency,  as  well  as  to  reaffirm  its 
Interest  in  matters  pert  nent  to  the  Improve- 
ment and  use  of  our  water  resources  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  power  development,  aid 
allied  purposes,  the  National  Rivers  and  H.;r- 
bors  Congress,  assembled  at  Its  thirty-sixth 
annual  convention.  In  Chicago,  111.,  adepts  the 
following  resolutions: 

increased  PETROLEtJM  STTPPLT  FOR  THX  ATLANTIO 
SEABOARD 

We  submit  that  both  the  serious  shortage 
cf  petroleum  products  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board apd  the  undesirable  curtailment  of 
petroleum  production  In  the  Southwest  may 
be  remedied  by  greater  utilization  ol  the  safe^ 
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Ur-tsc  coa»la      T  t-   »    *  ,     ■  a  . 
Ur^Pd  and  conr.t-it..  i,  a  .^   .^; 
Florida  to  advance   the   planned   ccn 
Inland  water  rcuie  frcm  Bcston  to 
Grande  which  would  become  a  real'. 
the    crn«tructlon   of    th-    h  '  •-      >     , 
Florida  and  a  canal  ac  ^-   N'  a    J   -- 
the  Delaware  River  to  Rai.tan  iiive:   i 
York  Bay    and  we  urge  the  immedi. 
Ing  of   thj   barge   canal   from   the 
Rirer  to  New  York  Bay.     Tempcrari 
ever,  the  exiatlnR  waterways  can  be 
connected  by  a  relatively  short  and 
•ive  pipe  line  across  north  Flor'.da  to 
a  continuou.*  fJow  of  350.000  to  300  00< 
cf  oil  per  day      The  construction  cf  t 
Ida    barge    canal    and    of   additional 
plant  and  the  deepening  of  the  wat 
Trlved  can  be  Initiated   and  ccntir 
currently  with  the  Increased  shtpmeii 
T'.a   the   pipe    line      Kxt«tlng   waterw  t 
presently  available  plant  that  may 
rated  to  this  use  will  give  eubstant 
a*  soon  a«  the  connecting  pip**  l^'ie 
pleted      Therefore,     as    the     mr.«t 
means  of  promptly  Inrrea'^lng  the 
oil   to  the   Atlantic  States,   we   srron 
the  immediate  construction  of  this 
line  and  the  authorization  of  the  e 
and  connection  cf  the  coastal  wster^t- 
•entlallv  as  ccntemp'..i*pd  In  th«>  b 
dur«i    bv   Senator   Ptp»»th   nrd   JiHe 
r  "  ■  . 

;.x   a:.\-.jD  T'.-  Ail!. AT   \>i'j  r-^RcE   fv,'.  :;t:.ti.N r 

With   enthusiasm   frunded   upon   1 
perience  we  concur  In  the  subject  ct 
stead-Danaher  amendment  to  the  I 
ent  Ofllct>s  Appropriation   Act     ■    :    ■ 
provides   that    the   sum   of   fJC    u    . 
the  construction  fund  of  the  Mant 
mission  shall  be  available  for  the  c 
tlon  of  towtx)ats  ar.d  twrges  adapted 
In    the    trun^portatlcn   of   oil.    gas' 
other  fuels  over  ♦he  inland  or  coasta 
cf   the  United   !-■  However,  we 

the  key   to  the  '.ory  s*.>lution 

cated  by  Admiral  E.  S.  Land.  Chairma^i 
Maritime  Commiasion.  In  hU  le'*"  ri 
In  the  ConaaMmaatHiL  Rccobd  u: 
In  wh:ch  be  says; 

*Tlie  determination  as  to  needs  fur 
construction  and  the  program  fcr 
•  uuctlun  under  exi»tlng  law  Is  In  t 
of    Defense    Transportation.     If    th.i 
determines  that  such  a  construction  ] 
Is  necessary,  other  Oovernment  agen 
eluding   the   Maritime   Commission   : 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  1 
authority   and   the   funds   to   carry 
prL:gram  " 

We  accordingly  recommend  that  thfc 
dent     request    the    Reconstruction 
Corporation.    In    full    agreement    w 
Office  of  Defenie  Transportation  and 
Production  Beard  and  in  cooperation 
companies  and   water   carriers,   to   flii 
^rporatiun  empowered   with   autho 
"priorities  to  construct  towboats.  baq 
a  pipe  line  across  Florida  and  with  a 
to  operate  these  facilities  to  tnc- 
the  shipment  of  oM  to  the  Atla 

LKCISlJiTION 

To  promote  the  war  effort  and  to  f 
•nd   protect  t^e  transport  of  m  ^ter 
■applies    needed    by    the    Milltarv    i-. 
in«nt  and  requisite  to  efficient     p' - 
the    home   front,    we    recommend    le^ 
f.-^.  ■"!  the  bllN  *r:'-^<iuc€d  by  Sen:\ 
r   ■>         ;  Judue  Mw   .-   fLO  for  the  p  . 
pr;  vuiini!  for  the  t  jnsirucUon  and  c 
c'  facilities  to  promote  the  delivery  r 
I' irn   pnxiutts   to   the    east   cca-' 
fully  concur  In  the  sugijestion- 
fjtnt   that   the   Inland   waterw.> . 
utiliwd  to  the  pTeatest  possible  „  ..ri 
the  present  emergency  and  that  a 
public  works  should  be  created  fcr  tie 
war  period      The  recently  enacted  fl<^xl 
trol  bill  .c 
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harbors  btll  contain  many  meritorious  proj- 
ects located  In  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  which 
have  been  endorsed  by  -ctlon  of  the  projects 
committee  of  this  Congress  and  ratified  by 
this  body,  anr"  should  be  constructed. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

We  clearly  recognize  the  wisdom  of  the 
P.eaident  s  recommendation  that  nonessen- 
tial expenditures  should  be  avoided,  and  we 
are  con.<icious  of  the  need  for  careful  alloca- 
tion and  conservation  of  critical  materials. 
However,  we  strongly  recommend  that  ade- 
quate funds  be  mad*  available  to  continue 
projects  beneficial  to  the  war  program  as  well 
as  to  maintain  the  completed  projects.  In- 
creased production  In  connection  with  the 
war  program  Increases  the  demand  for  and 
the  uses  of  water  transportation  facilities  and 
the  ftinds  and  material.s  necessary  to  fulfill 
these  requirements  should  be  raacie  available. 
paioarrr-PRiTERENn  batincs 

During  abnormal  times  flood  control  Is 
needed  even  more  than  In  ordinary  times 
and  navigation  facilities  must  be  maintained 
In  adequate  working  condition.  When  the 
efforts  of  each  and  every  individual  are 
needed  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war 
emergency  the  lives  and  working  conditions 
of  our  people  should  not  be  thrown  into  con- 
fusion and  disorder  by  an  uncontrolled  flood 
Bnd  their  efforts  shou'.d  not  be  hampered  by 
Inadequate  maintenance  of  waterways  We 
cannot  afford  interruptions  In  the  produc- 
tion either  of  the  munition  worker,  the 
farmer,  or  any  person  producing  the  neces- 
sities of  life  Many  such  workers  live  In 
areas  subject  to  overflow,  and  when  an  un- 
controlled flood  sweeps  down  on  a  manufac- 
turing or  aprlcuUural  community  the  out- 
put of  the  country  la  seriously  affected  To 
protect  the  worklngman  and  to  avoid  jeopard- 
izing the  war  effort  by  halting  production, 
by  shutting  down  power  plants,  by  crippling 
transportation  facilities,  and  by  Interrupt- 
ing communications  generally.  It  Is  desirable 
to  complete  as  many  of  the  worthy  flood-con- 
trol projects  now  under  construction  as  prac- 
ticable To  maintain  progress  on  projects 
that  have  already  been  started  Is  especially 
advantageous  and  desirable  We  accordingly 
recommend  that  the  necessary  priority  pref- 
erence ratings  be  given  for  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  supplies  required  for  flood 
control  and  navigation  work  for  which  funds 
have  been  provided  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Budget. 

IMPROVTMENT  OF  OCTl  WATOl  RESOt'BCES  FOR 
NAVIGATION.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  AND  ALLIKD 
Pl-R  POSES 

We  recommend  that  all  planning  and  ex- 
ecution of  public  Improvements  of  our  water 
resources  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
allied  ptirposes  continue  as  In  the  past  to  t>e 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  a  function  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Likewise,  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  navigation  improvements,  and  the 
prevention  of  their  injury  by  commercial 
wastes  or  pollution  should  remain  a  duty  of 
the  corps  We  reaffirm  our  confidence  In  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  whose  devotion  and  loy- 
alty to  this  Nation's  people  and  to  the  Chief 
J  x->cutive  have  made  possible  the  orderly 
.i;.d  efficient  development  of  the  greatest 
waterway  and  flood-control  program  on 
earth  We  Ijelleve  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  fully  demonstrated  Its  ability  to 
prosecute  successfully  any  program  that  Con- 
gress may  place  under  its  jurisdiction,  and 
we  believe  that  the  corps  Is  amply  prepared 
and  capable  of  continuing  Its  present  civil 
activities  in  addition  to  performing  fully  all 
of  its  many  varied  military  functions. 

HYDROELECTRIC   POWER 

Whenever  hydroelecuic  power  is  provided 
for  by  Congress  in  connection  with  any  flood 
control  and  or  navigation  dam,  the  Corps  of 
a.-;m     E.  i::ueers  should  be  authorijed  to  stir- 
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vey,  construct,  and  operate  the  hydroelectric 

plants. 

STREAM    CROSSINGS   ON    INTRACOASTAL   CANAL 

The  construction  of  the  Louisiana-Texas 
Intracoastal  Wateiway  and  the  improvementa 
thereto,  as  proposed  In  the  pending  Mans- 
field inland  waterways  bill,  acrass  streams 
flowing  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  have  resulted 
in  many  cases  In  unsatisfactory  conditions 
both  frcm  the  standpoint  of  navigation  In  the 
streams  and  in  the  channel  itself  and  from . 
the  .standpoint  of  other  uses  of  water  from 
such  streams. 

We  recommend  that  the  intracoastal  canal 
bill  be  modified  so  as  to  Include  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  construction  of  such  control 
works  at  all  stream  crossings  as  may  be 
found  necessary  by  the  Army  engineers  In  the 
Interest  of  unhampered  navigation  in  the  In- 
tracoastal Waterway  and  that  it  be  further 
provided  that  local  Interests  benefited  by 
such  control  works  sh.ill  participate  in  the 
cost  of  such  projects  In  such  proportion  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Army  engineers. 

IRHICATIOM RECLAMATION — WATER    CONSEK- 

VATION 

The  United  States  has  annually  imported 
foods  and  fibers  for  domestic  consumption 
that  would  require  in  excess  of  50.000,000 
acres  of  American  farmland  to  produce. 
Much  of  these  Imports  are  now  cut  off  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  by  lack  of  shlppltrg 
facilities  and  must  therefore  be  replaced  in 
kind  or  by  substitutes  through  a  largely  ex- 
panded domestic  farm  acreage. 

In  the  arid  and  semi-arid  western  half  of 
the  Nation,  any  substantial  Increase  in  agri- 
cultural production  must  be  brought  about 
through  an  expansion  of  the  irrigation -rec- 
lamation-and-water  conservation  and  util- 
ization program  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  calling  for 
incretiscd  acreage  for  vegetable  fats  and  oils, 
hemp,  flax,  dairy,  poultry,  and  meat  prod- 
ucts, and  nearly  all  crops.  Including  guayule 
rubber  production,  to  meet  the  war  require- 
ments of  the  United  Nations.  Many  of  these 
crops  are  particularly  adapted  to  western 
Irrigation  farming  where  It  is  accessible  to 
the  concentrated  Pacific  war  demand  with- 
out long  freight  or  truck  hauls. 

There  ar&ziow  a  number  of  Federal  irriga- 
tion -  reclamSflcn  -  and  -water  conservation 
projects  in  the  western  States,  which.  If  com- 
pleted by  an  accelerated  construction  pro- 
gram, would  at  once  add  substantially  to  our' 
agricultural  productive  capacity  and  by  1945 
would  provide  supplemental  water  supplies 
to  more  than  a  million  acres  now  being 
farmed  with  an  inadequate  water  supply, 
thereby  doubling  or  tripling  its  productive 
capacity,  and  In  addition  would  bring  Into 
production  nearly  a  million  acres  of  new 
land  for  the  production  of  the  most  critical 
of  the  deficit  food.  feed,  and  fiber  crops. 
The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
therefore,  urges  the  early  completion  of  such 
irrigation  and  water  conservation  features 
of  the  Federal  reclamation  program  as  will 
contribute  most  to  the  United  Nations"  food, 
feed,  and  fiber  war  requirements  with  the 
least  drain  on  critical  material  or  labor. 

SOIL    CONSERVATION     AND    REFOREST.ATION 

We  believe  that  Federal  planning,  execu- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  public 
Improvements  relating  to  the  prevention  of 
soil  erosion  and  to  reforestation.  Including 
Investigations  and  estimates  of  run-cff  and 
water  flew  retardation  in  the  various  water- 
sheds concerned,  as  are  considered  to  have 
useful  or  practical  values,  should  continue 
under  the  competent  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

OUR    WATERWAYS    IN    THE    WAR    KFTOHT 

War  demands  confirm  with  emphasis  the 
wisdom  of  the  long-sighted  policies  that  hi.ve 
brought  about  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  our  unequaled  system  of  Inland 
waterways.     Never  before  have   v^t  entered  a 
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serious  emergency  with  this  great  transporta- 
tion asset  so  highly  developed  and  prepared 
to  meet  whatever  demands  may  be  made 
upon  it.  We  observe  the  increasing  use  that 
Is  being  made  of  our  waterways  as  Industry 
Is  keyed  up  to  maximum  production  and  we 
point  out  that  the  almost  Inexhaustible 
capacity  of  those  waterways  is  limited  only 
by  the  amount  of  floating  equipment  avail- 
able We  know  that  still  greater  use  can 
be  made  of  waterways,  that  additional  float- 
ing equipment  can  be  constructed  of  non- 
critical  materials,  and  that  the  probable  de- 
mands fcr  rail  atid  motor  tran.=portation  will 
surely  exceed  the  capacities  of  those  carriers. 
We  therefore  urge  that  officials  charged  with 
the  several  phases  of  our  all-out  war  effort 
give  impartial  and  unbiased  consideration  to 
the  maximum  use  of  water  transportation  as 
a  means  of  solving  transport  problems  that 
arise  In  connection  with  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  program. 

BRIDGES   BETWEEN   LOCKPORT  AND  CHICAGO 

The  installation  of  operating  machinery 
on  br.dges  between  Chicago  and  Lockport, 
111.,  would  enable  Navy  craft  now  being  con- 
structed to  be  more  quickly  delivered. 

Such  improvement  would  enable  larger 
naval  vessels  to  be  built  on  the  Great  Lakes 
shipyards. 

Such  improvement  would  open  up  this 
waterway  to  larger  types  of  commercial  craft. 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
recommends  that  Federal  funds  be  provided 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  fixed  bridges 
between  Chicago  and  Lockport  which  have 
vertical  clearance  of  less  than  37  feet,  and 
the  conversion  cf  such  bridges  to  movable 
types  to  provide  clearance  for  larger  vessels, 
such  installation  to  be  made  as  a  permanent 
improvement. 


A    LettvT    From    Midway 

KFMAKKS 
or 

HON  W.A.LTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1942 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  in  my  time  thousands  of  letters, 
but  this  is  one  of  the  mo.'it  remarkable  of 
all.  This  came  from  a  young  man  who 
used  to  work  for  me  on  the  ranch.  He 
regretted  that  he  was  not  old  enough  to 
get  into  the  first  war.  He  went  into  the 
marines  some  time  ago  and  is  now  a  top 
sergeant.  When  he  was  here  on  the  day 
before  Pearl  Harbor  he  told  me  all  about 
that  stronghold  and  how  impregnable  it 
was.  and  of  his  exploits  in  the  Pacific. 
He  visited  me  again  in  January  just  be- 
fore he  left  Quantico  for  the  Pacific.  He 
writes  me  this  letter  from  Midway: 

[Passed  by  the  Censor] 

Dear  Walter  and  Mrs.  Pierce: 

Sitting  oh  the  coral  reef  that  Is  the  hub 
of  the  greatest  sea  battle  of  this  war.  and 
perhaps  of  all  wars,  is  not  highly  recom- 
mended in  the  way  of  longevity;  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  having  a  fine  effect  In  the  way  of 
excitement.  I'm  10  years  elder  as  far  as  my 
overworked  nervous  system  is  concerned,  but 
50  years  younger  because  of  the  renewed 
faith  in  that  finest  of  all  navies  we  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess. 

Here  has  been  proven,  beyond  any  measure 
of  doubt,  that  the  men  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marines,  are   made  ol   the  finest  stvff 


ever  stuffed  Inside  a  white  skin.  I've  seen 
youngster  officers  go  out  there  to  meet  the 
Japs  knowing  they  were  hopelessly  outnum- 
bered and  facing  a  bad  percentage  in  the 
gamble  with  death.  I've  seen  the  remnants 
of  those  boys  come  back  for  more  ammuni- 
tion and  go  out  again,  knowing  that  they 
couldn't  come  back  a  second  time.  A  lot  cf 
them  went  out  that  way.  but  not  one  tried 
to  stay  behind.  They  did  an  awful  lot  of 
dying  in  those  2  days,  but  they  packed  an 
awful  lot  of  living  into  their  last  48  hours. 
Since  this  has  been  the  first  test  of  a  new 
generation  of  Americans  In  action,  I  know 
that  It  Is  as  good  or  a  better  army  than  the 
one  preceding  it  by  twenty-some  years.  The 
heathen  Emperor  of  Japan  has  a  rendez\ous 
with  defeat,  and  the  date  was  made  out  here 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  in  the  past  3  days. 

Sincerely, 

Henry  D.  Bassett. 

Union,  Greg 
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tX:E.\SION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  VICTOR  WICKERSHA.M 

OF   OKLAHO^•. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1942 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  call  to  your  attention  a  vital 
matter  due  for  consideration  tomorrow. 
I  refer  specifically  to  an  item  which  has 
been  included  in  the  conference  report  in 
connection  with  the  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Although  it 
appears  to  be  a  small  matter,  it  is  worthy 
of  your  consideration;  therefore,  I  men- 
tion same  today  in  order  that  you  may 
deliberate  tonight  and  thus  prepare  your- 
selves for  a  vote  tomorrow. 

The  item  included  in  the  conference  re- 
port which  should  be  stricken  is  an  item 
providing  that  many  of  the  appointments 
of  legal  assistants  must  be  approved  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  In  connection  with  this  matter 
permit  me  to  state  that  our  Attorney 
General  and  his  able  assistants  have 
proved  their  ability  in  the  past  by  select- 
ing honest,  capable,  and  trustworthy 
assistants,  and  in  my  opinion  his  depart- 
ment should  be  allowed  to  choose  those 
best  suited  for  the  positions;  further- 
more, the  President  and  Senators  are 
weighted  down  with  important  matters 
demanding  their  attention. 


Address  bv  Hon,  Sumner  Weiles  at  United 
Nations    Rally,    Baltimore,    Md. 

I, X  TENSION  OF  llEMAliKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  :  :-:e  senate  of  the  united  states 
Thursd  I   June  18.  1942 

M:     (Hv  RtiL       :»':     President,  I  ask 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Sumner 
Welles.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  at  the 
United  Nations  rally  in  Baltimore.  Md., 
June  17.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  few  of  us  here  tonight  were  privileged 
to  be  present  In  the  White  House  last  Sun- 
day at  an  historic  ceremony 

That  ceremony  marked  the  adherence  to 
the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations  of  two 
new  members  of  the  roll  of  honor 

It  signalized  the  entrance  Into  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  that  pact  of  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  PhiUppuu'S. 
whose  epic  resistance  against  the  Invading 
hordes — whose  loyalty  to  their  American 
brothers — will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  No  natum  has 
ever  more  fully  earned  Its  right  to  its  inde- 
pendence 

That  ceremony  of  last  Sunday  likewise 
marked  the  formal  adherence  to  Uie  United 
Nations'  declaration  of  our  great  neighbor 
the  Repubhc  of  Mexico.  In  the  annals  of 
our  Western  Hemisphere  no  nation  has  been 
more  Jealous  of  her  sovereign  rights,  more 
determined  to  preserve  her  liberties,  more 
stanch  In  upholding  the  principles  of  Inter- 
American  solidarity  upon  which  the  security 
of  the  New  World  depends,  than  Mexico. 
From  the  very  outset  of  the  curse  cf  Hltler- 
ism  the  Government  and  people  of  M:xlco 
have  seen  the  world  Issues  clearly  They 
have,  as  always,  placed  themselves  squarely 
beneath  the  standard  of  lltwrty  When, 
finally,  the  assassins  of  the  seas  slaughtered 
Mexican  seamen  engaged  in  legitimate  and 
peaceful  trade,  Mexico  In  her  proud  tradi- 
tion unhesitatingly  declared  war  up^n  the 
Axis  Powers.  On  June  14  the  people  of  Mex- 
Ica  became  one  of  the  United  Nations. 

Twenty-eight  peoples — In  all  continents— 
of  all  creeds,  of  all  races  are  now  Joined 
together  In  this  highest  of  all  enterprises : 
The  preservation  of  human  liberty 

I  think  that  all  of  us  last  Sunday  felt 
equally  that  that  assembly  of  represenutlvcs 
of  these  28  United  Nations,  headed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  symbolized 
two  great  assurances — the  assurance  that 
through  our  unity  the  victory  will  unques- 
tionably be  ours,  and  the  assurance  that 
because  of  this  very  unity  we  can  look  for- 
ward with  hope  and  renewed  faith  to  the 
future  after  the  war  is  won. 

For  cooperation  between  us  all  In  this  peo- 
ples' struggle  finally  to  destroy  the  curse  of 
Hitlerism  and  the  pestilence  of  Japanese 
militarism  Is  essential  to  the  winning  of  this 
war. 

This  lesson  of  the  need  for  such  coopera- 
tion has  been  a  hard-earned  lesson.  It  was 
learned  by  some  countries  too  late  to  save 
them.  It  was  learned  by  others  on  the  very 
brink  of  disaster.  Some  nations  may  not  yet 
have  learned  It.  But  it  has  been  learned  by 
the  United  Nations,  arid  the  United  Nations 
will  win  the  war  in  consequence  of  it 

Will  the  tragic  experiences  which  humanity 
underwent  between  November  1918  and  Scp- 
temljer  1939  also  bear  fruit? 

Have  we  all  learned  In  this  hard  and  per- 
ilous way  that  cooperation  Is  no  lets  essential 
in  maintaining  peace  than  in  winning  a  war? 

During  this  war  the  people  of  the  United 
Nations  will  have  lived  In  the  constant 
shadow  of  danger:  they  will  have  offered  their 
all  to  safeguard  their  liberties  and  to  defend 
that  which  they  hold  dear. 

When  the  war  ends,  these  present  shadows 
will  lift:  the  immediate  physical  dangers  will 
have  passed 

The  memory  of  man  Is  sometimes  short. 
We  can  none  of  us  again  afford  to  forget  the 
lessens  we  have  learned,  that  cooperation  to 
win  the  victory  Is  not  enough;  that  there 
n:  ;st  be  even  greater  cooperation  to  win  \te 
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peace  If  the  peace  Is   to  be  that   x 
peace  which  alone  can  prevent  the  r  currence 
cf  war-  a  peace  which  Is  mere  th;-      ^  mete 
Interlude  between  battles 

Without    Kuch    co<jperation    » 
again      economic      d;strf-s.«.      u 
poverty,  and  suffering  for  mlllii.n« 
•  uflmng   which,   while    leaa   acute, 
drawn  out  and  iw  but  little  lrs»  hartl 
than  the  miseries  of  war;  suffering 
•urely  as  night  follows  day.  is  the 
wars 

In  our  conduct  of  the  war  ■> 
cc operating   with   confidence    lu    t. 
fully,   completely — this    form   of   p 
must    cbtaln    a    mrmentun\    that 
over    Into    the    prst-war    p)erlod. 
cultivate  the  hnbil 

The   final  terms   of  the  peace  shn 
until  the  immediate  taiks  of  the 
period    after    the   defeat   of    the   Ax 
has  been  completes-  by   the   United 
and  uniil  the  final  Judgments  can 
and  rationally  rendered 

But    the   organization    throxigh    i 
United    Nations    are    to    carry    on 
operation  should  surely  be  formed 
practicible  before  the  fires  of  war 
welding  them   together  have  coolec 
thing  which  can  be  done  to  this 
the   war   is   over   must    be   dene. 
cr  measure  of  cooperation  among 
Nations  mast   be  scrutinized  to  se 
It  cannot  also  be  made  to  serve  In 
clng  of  the  pence 

On    Ju'-e    11    last    this    Oovernm 
c'.udrd   a   master  lend-lease   agreem 
the  Soviet  Union  which  d^^als  with 
clples  of  mutual   aid  in   the  cond 
war      In   this  agreement    the   Unl 
■nd  the  Soviet  Union  undertake  to 
to  furnish  each  other  with  supplies 
tJon.  and  services  needed   for  the 
to    the    full    extent    of    their    abi: 
agreement  thiis  deals  with  a  mattei 
Importance  from  the  standpoint   c 
effcrt 

But  this  agreement  also  K 
the   peace      The  agreement   z<.^ 
ence   to   the   Atlantic   Charter,    and 
Oovernments  pledg     themselves  to 
with  each  other  and  all  other  natlc 
mind   In   a  concerted   and  determi 
to    promote    the    betterment    of 
economic  relations 

Article  Vn  of  the  agreement  env 
ternatlonal   and   domestic  measure) 
to  the  expansion  of  production,  e 
and  the  exchange  and  consumption 
which   are    the   material   fuu: 
liberty  and  welfare  of  all  pe<  ; 
means  of  attaining   thrse  and  ot 
tlves.  ruch   as   the   elimination   of 
of  discriminatory  trei  tment  In  int 
commerce,  and  the  reduction  of  t 
other   trade  bitrriers.   will   be   the 
ci  ^'    conversatioiu    between 

C  nts 

Smiiiar  master  lend-lease  agreements 
thus    far    been    concluded    with    th  ■ 
countrle«    m   addition    to   the   Sov 
with  Great  Britain  on  February  23. 
the  Republic  of  China  on  June  2. 
jresterday  with  Belgium     Tims,  in 
Of    the    worlds    great    nations    hav 
partners,   with   full   equality   of   at^t 
new      world      understanding— an 
understanding,  open  to  the  partlcl^ 
all  other  nations  of  like  mind  -an 
understanding   which   may   well   bete 
nucleus  of  a  United  NaMons  crsani^a 
the  relief  *:-.d  economic  reconstruct 
post-war  world 

Durmg   the  difficult   transition    ■, 
tween  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  tnal  con- 
ci    -!.  n  of  peace  there  will  be  vra     r,-^d  '. 
I-  n  organization     Millions  ol 

l-tt  j..es  will  be  homeless;    in  Eui 
Asia   transpoitatlon   systems   wui      •>    r 
production    facilities    destroy to     i  i;.i.s    i.>. 
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•At  f  r  les  devastated;  we  shall,  all  of  us, 
be  confronted  with  the  gigantic  task  of  con- 
verting to  peacetime  u.-^ea  whole  industries 
now  producing  munitions  of  war  There 
must  be  agreement  upon  the  objectives  to 
be  attained,  machinery  for  carrying  out  the 
agrt-ed  action  of  the  United  Nauons;  ai.d  co- 
operative effort  of  the  highest  order  among 
all  of  the  United  Nations,  to  which  the  op- 
pressed peoples  of  the  earth  may  look  with 
hope  when  they  have  cast  off  their  chains 

In  these,  our  purjxises  and  our  endeavors. 
we  in  the  United  States  are  fortified  by  the 
knov^ ledge  that  we  may  count  up>on  the  firm 
support  and  a^^lstance  of  those  of  our  neigh- 
bors of  the  New  World  who  are  not  repre- 
sented among  the  United  Nations  but  who 
have  severed  all  relations  with  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers and  who  have  thus  refused  to  permit  their 
territory  to  be  utilized  by  agents  of  the 
tyranr^les  that  have  dared  to  attack  the  New 
W.rlc.  agair.st  their  fellow-Amer.cans.  and 
a.!ain:-t  their  own  security.  Eleven  of  the 
American  Republics  are  now  numbered 
amoni;  the  United  Nations.  And  In  the  su- 
preme task  of  gtiarding  the  Independence  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  so  that  the  liberties 
of  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  may  be 
secure  we  may  well  pay  tribute  tonight  to 
the  htlp  and  the  encouragement  which  tho^e 
of  us  engaged  in  war  derive  from  all  of  the 
many  practical  and  generous  forms  of  sup- 
port offered  us  by  the  Governments  and  peo- 
ple cf  Brazil,  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  of 
Peru  and  Ecuador,  of  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay 

Thri;ughout  these  past  weeks  the  Axis  sub- 
marlnfs.  when  they  have  been  able  to  do  feo, 
have  already  attacked  and  sunk  indiscrimi- 
nately merchant  vessels  cf  all  the  American 
natlors.  If  they  have  adhered  to  any  stand- 
ards, such  standards  would  have  disgraced  the 
pirate:i  of  the  dark  ages.  Now  the  Hitlerite 
goverr.ment.  by  means  of  the  announcement 
of  a  paper  blockade,  openly  threatei.s  to  fciak 
any  vessel  engaged  In  legitimate  and  lawful 
trade  l^etween  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  cf  the  hemisphere 

The  American  Republics  have  at  all  times 
Insisted  upon  their  untrammeled  r.ght  to 
malnUiin  inviolate  freedom  of  communication 
between  them  Their  well-being,  their  very 
exi>teEce.  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  this 
right  I  cannot  believe  that  any  of  the  free 
people^  of  the  Americas  will  ever  acquiesce  in 
the  brazen  effort  cf  Hitlerite  Germany  to  cow 
them  nto  accepting  Hitler's  dictation  a5  to 
the  manner  m  which  they  shall  enjoy  their 
rights  as  members  of  the  American  family  of 
nations 

As  w?  meet  here  tonight  men  and  women  In 
all  par  is  of  the  world  are  dying  for  the  sake 
of  the  cause  which  we  uphold  The  Chetnik 
In  thr  mountains  of  Yugoslavia,  the  Guer- 
rillas in  Greece,  the  patriou  of  Czecho- 
slovakU,  Poland.  Norway  HoUaiKl.  Belgium, 
Luxemlxjurg— yes;  and  of  cxrcupled  Prance — 
who  are  murdered  daily  by  the  agents  of  the 
Gestapo,  are  all  of  them  offering  up  their 
lives  because  of  their  belief  in  what  you  and 
I  believe 

The  valiant  armies  of  the  Chinese  who  have 
successfully  withstood  the  Japanese  on- 
slaukiht  for  5  cruel  years;  the  superb  hosts  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  who^e  matchless  rej^istance 
long  since  turned  the  tide,  the  fighting  men 
of  Canada,  of  Australia,  of  New  Zealand,  of 
South  Africa;  of  the  British  Navy,  cf  the  Brit- 
ish Army,  and  cf  the  British  Air  Force,  who 
have  for  so  long  borne  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  struggle;  and  now  of  cur  cxwn  Navy,  of 
our  own  Array,  and  of  our  own  Air  Force,  are 
all  of  them  flchting  gallantly^and.  thank 
God  successfully — Joined  in  one  common  ob- 
jective, the  great  objective  to  preserve  our 
common  liberties  and  to  make  men  free. 

Throiizh  the  union  of  the  United  Nations 
their  victory  will  be  assured. 

In  the  words  which  the  President  spoke 
iii::i   Sunday — 


.  RECORD 

"Man.  born  to  freedom  In  the  Image  of  God, 
will  not  forever  suffer  the  oppres^sors"  sword. 
The  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  are  taking 
that  sword  from  the  oppressors'  hands." 
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Thursday.  June  18.  1942 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  rt-joicing  :hroughout 
the  armed  forces  of  America  ,oday.  On 
yesterday  the  President  signed  the  bill 
containing  my  amendment  to  raise  the 
base  pay  of  the  enhsted  men  to  a  mini- 
mum of  $50  a  month. 

On  Jul>  1,  in.stead  of  getti:ig  a  check 
for  $21.  those  men  who  are  tearing  the 
brunt  of  this  war  will  each  get  a  check 
for  $50. 

For  the  f\rst  time  In  the  history  of  this 
Republic  we  will  be  paying  the  enlisted 
men  in  our  armed  forces,  not  what  they 
are  worth,  not  what  they  are  e.irning.  not 
what  we  would  like  to  pay  tiurm.  but  we 
will  be  paying  them  wages  or  siUaries  that 
more  nearly  approximate  the  wages 
and  salaries  received  by  men  in  private 
life  than  they  have  ever  recei'/ed  before. 

This  measure  has  done  more  to 
strengthen  the  morale  of  the  men  In 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Corps,  and  Marine 
Corps,  as  well  as  that  of  their  people  back 
at  home,  than  anything  else  that  has  yet 
ocurred. 

It  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  this 
Congress,  representing  the  patriotic  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation,  appreciate  the  great 
services  now  being  rendered  by  these 
men — the  finest  soldiers,  sailor  s,  marines, 
and  aviators  in  the  world. 

They  are  rejoicing  over  the  victory, 
and  we.  their  Representatives,  rejoice 
with  them. 


The  Four  F 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1942 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  submit  herewith  a  poem  en- 
titled "The  Four  Freedoms"  written  by 
Horace  C.  Carlisle,  in  whose  behalf  a  bill 
is  now  pending  in  the  Library  Commit- 
tee to  give  him  the  personal  right  to 
space  in  this  publication: 

I  wisdom  dwell  with  prudence,  a  id  find  out 
knowledge  of  witty  inventions  —Proverbs 
8:  12. 
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THE  POUR   }  Kt:r:.'  .n!S 
The  four  freedoms  of  common  humanity  are 
Aa    much    elements    of    man's    imperative 
needs 
As  the  air  and  the  sunshine,  the  bread  and 
the  salt. 
Upon    which     life    on    earth    universally 
feeds — 
For  the  freedom  of  worship,  the  freedom  of 
speech. 
And  the  freedom  from  want,  and  the  free- 
dom from  fear. 
Constitute    the    four   freedoms   so   earnestly 
sought 
By  the  United  Nations  for  each  hemisphere. 

Since  the  four  freedoms  are  the  Just  rights 
of  all  men. 
Of  all  races  and  creeds,  wheresoever  they 
are,       , 
Since   the  United  Nations  have  the  power, 
they  must. 
To  protect  this  great  heritage,  win  In  this 
war. 
Tlie  belief  in  these  freedoms  Inherent  In  men, 
The   belief   that   in   God's  image   all   men 
were  made. 
Is  the  great  crucial  diffrence  "twixt  us  and 
our  foes. 
Whose  tyrannical  warfare  makes  freedom 
afraid. 

Since  the  unity  of  our  alliance  depends 

Upon  these  two  beliefs,  absolutely  opposed 
To  the  oneness  of  all  the  vile  evils  of  hate 
To  which  all  the  appeals  for  fair  dealings 
are  closed. 
We.  the  United  Nations,  know  that  our  faith 
can't 
Be  disrupted  by  any  man  or  any  force. 
And  that  millions  in  silent  captivity  share 
In  the  faith  that  Gods  hand  is  directing 
our  course. 


Rucn-A-Chuckv  Gold  Miners 


EXTENSION   OF   RLMAKKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  L  ENGLEERIGHT 

-      '   ALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  18.  1942 

-M  1-%-ui  FBi-;iGHT.  M:  Speaker, 
on  Alarch  27.  1941.  I  in:roduced  H.  R. 
4213  for  the  relief  of  the  miners  and 
prospectors  at  the  Ruck-A-Chucky  dam 
site  in  Placer  County.  Calif. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
was  to  save  those  miners  and  prospectors 
from  action  being  taken  against  them  by 
the  Government  for  trespa.ss.  and  also  to 
prevent  the  gold  which  they  had  mined 
and  washed  out  on  a  Government  dam 
site  from  being  taken  from  them.  The 
value  of  the  gold  was  approximately 
$30,000. 

The  gold  ore  had  been  exposed  acci- 
dentally by  the  operation  of  a  road 
scraper.  At  that  time,  and  for  a  long 
time  before,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  had  been  buying  gold  from 
every  miner  everywhere  who  would  wrest 
it  from  the  rocks  and  ledges  of  the  earth 
and  send  it  to  the  United  States  mint. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  circumstances  that 
caused  me  to  introduce  the  legislation 
were  as  follows:  During  the  preliminary 
construction  work  at  the  Ruck-A-Chucky 
dam  site  on  the  American  River  on  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1940.  there  occurred  on  the 
mountainside  at  the  south  end  of  the  site 


a  r :  •  :r.-  ^di  •u>  s'.:cj'  ct  rMi't h  a:;d  I'^n^k  t  h.-.i 
f;-''Cl  'S-*'  r:'-tr  ■-  n-.u:y  feet  in  dtirh. 
Tl'j  R\.\r'ti-A-C]\\:.,  ky  ('..^m  site  is  located 
a*)''U*  :j  ::;.;•.-  iii^iw  .-a. .burn,  Calif.,  and 
is  one  of  the  dams  for  which  I  secured 
apprnpriaUonc  under  bills  that  I  intro- 


duct  d 


d 


passed  by  Congress  for 


the  resumption  of  hydraulic  mining. 

The  dam  was  being  constructed  by  the 
\\'  i:  Department  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  California  Debris  Commission, 
which  had  entered  into  contracts  for  the 
building  of  the  dam  and  project.  The 
slide  resulted  in  the  di.-^continuance  of 
the  work  and  laid  ofT  all  of  the  workmen 
employed  at  the  dam  pending  investiga- 
tion to  determine  the  extent  and  serious- 
ness of  the  damage  to  the  site.  The 
workmen  who  were  laid  off  were  given 
to  understand  by  the  contractors  that 
work  might  be  resumed  soon  again  and 
that  they  would  be  reemployed,  so  they 
remained  in  the  vicinity. 

During  the  latter  part  of  March  a  road 
scraper,  widening  or  extending  a  road  on 
the  north  side  of  the  American  River 
•above  the  dam  site,  exposed  a  ledge  or 
a  number  of  narrow  seams  of  quartz.  A 
short  time  thereafter,  following  a  heavy 
rainfall,  one  of  the  former  workmen  dis- 
covered in  the  exposea  ledge  particles  of 
free  gold.  Being  a  miner,  he  panned 
some  of  the  scraped  material  from  the 
ledge  and  found  that  it  was  rich  in  gold. 

This  news  spread  rapidly  and  within  a 
few  days  practically  all  of  the  former 
workmen  and  others  mmed  and  panned 
the  surface  of  the  vein.  On  Sunday, 
April  7.  1940.  J.  W.  Prescott.  Elmer  Mil- 
sap.  H.  B.  Addington.  Clyde  Stockton, 
and  Joseph  Robinson  mined  $2,232.42  in 
gold  from  the  ledge.  That  night  the 
fame  men,  together  with  Harold  Meyers. 
Sam  Swanson,  and  R.  L.  Levesque,  took 
out  $1,757.38.  The  following  Monday 
the  same  group,  with  .several  others,  took 
out  S3. 175.75.  Tom  Plumb  and  his  asso- 
ciates on  the  same  Monday  took  out 
$853.63.  or  a  total  of  $8,024.08  for  this 
particular  group  in  2  days'  time.  Ap- 
proximately $30,000  was  recovered  by  the 
prospectors,  miners,  and  former  work- 
men on  the  dam  from  March  until  the 
middle  of  June  1940.  Some  50  indi- 
viduals participated  in  the  mining  opera- 
tions. T' •  e  lid  was  deposited  with 
Ward  ^L  \\\-..,\.  of  Auburn,  and  with  the 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  The 
mining  was  not  detrimental  in  any  way 
to  the  project  and  was  earned  on  well 
above  the  top  of  the  proposed  dam  and 
water  line. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  first  dis- 
covery the  men  got  together  and  with 
true  democratic  spirit  and  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  our  American  way  organized 
a  common  partnership,  so  that  the  weak 
might  share  equally  with  the  strong;  so 
that  the  least  fortunate  might  share 
equally  with  the  more  fortunate  in  the 
mining  of  the  yellow  metal  which  was 
being  taken  out  of  a  plot  of  {ground  not 
over  50  feet  square.  The  partnership 
was  formed  on  April  16,  1940,  and  on  the 
same  day  a  mining  location  was  filed 
covering  the  area  in  which  the  gold  was 
being  found. 

The  area  from  which  the  gold  was 
mined  at  the  dam  site  was  upon  land 
which  had  been  withdrawn  January  17, 
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Prior  to  the  time  that  the  Rurk  A- 
Chucky  mine  partnership  was  1»:  ■  i 
some  of  the  individual  miners  si.  ;  !'■  i 
their  gold  to  the  American  Smell. :,^.  u 
Refining  Co.  The  American  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co.  que^tio;  ■  -  -he  title  to  the 
gold  and  communicant  w.ih  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  General 
Land  OfBce  and  the  Director  of  the  Mint, 
requesting  a  ruli.ig  as  to  the  ownership 
of  the  gold.  The  General  Land  Office 
ruled  that  the  workmen  had  not  obtained 
possession  of  the  gold,  as  prescribed  by 
law,  and  that  a  trespa.ss  had  been  com- 
mitted upon  the  Government  land,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  for  such  action 
as  he  might  deem  proper  in  the  circum- 
stances. 

As  a  result  of  the  ruling  cf  the  General 
Land  OflSce  all  of  the  gold  was  impound- 
ed in  the  United  States  Mint  or  held  in 
trust  by  the  American  Smel*;;  .  k  Refin- 
ing Co.  to  await  the  outcome  .  Gov- 
ernment's suit  against  the  miners. 

The  case  was  referred  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  States  attorney  in  San  Francisco, 
with  the  request  to  bring  an  action  in  the 
matter.  In  other  words,  the  miners 
would  have  been  subject  to  an  action 
against  them  in  the  Federal  courts  for 
trespass  on  restricted  public  domain  and 
the  title  to  the  gold  was  to  be  d'^nied 
them.  Inasmuch  as  this  was  go'd  mined 
from  a  Federal  power  withdrawal  site, 
and  all  over  the  State  of  California  and 
the  West  mining  claims  have  been  lo- 
cated on  such  lands  and  gold  recovered 
therefrom,  should  the  case  against  the 
miners  to  be  instituted  by  the  United 
States  Attorney  Qeneral  be  successful,  it 
practically  wouhd  have  forced  every  pros- 
pector and  miner  to  have  surveys  and  ab- 
stracts made  before  he  made  locations 
or  mined  or  panned  gold  on  the  public 
domain.  It  is  practically  impossible  for 
the  prospectors  and  miners  to  have  sur- 
veys made,  lines  run.  and  maps  drawn 
before  locating  mining  claims.  The  cost 
alone  would  preclude  such  a  procedure. 
The  prospector  is  not  a  rich  man  but  he 
is  a  hard  working,  adventurous  man 
from  whom  the  country  has  received 
great  benefit.  The  average  Californian 
and  westerner  are  so  accustomed  to  being 
permitted  to  take  gold  on  public  domain, 
or  what  is  generally  termed  Government 
land,  that  it  never  occurs  to  them  that 
another  governmental  use  with  which 
they  are  in  no  way  interfering  bars 
them  from  ex'^rcising  the  nght  to  pros- 
pect. This  right  has  been  freely  ex- 
tended to  every  citizen  for  the  past  90 
years. 

The  general  policy  of  our  mininr  ,  <  ; 
has  been  to  promote  widesp:'  fi 
velopment  of  our  mineral  rescu-  - 
to  afford  mining  opportunity  to  .;.  r 
persons  as  p>oss:ble;  and  to  cncou:  f  ' 
citizens  to  assume  the  hazard'^  ^f  f  i:  ;  - 
ing  for  and  extracting  valu  ...u  i;..nt:<4 
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U:..:t 


strict  Interpretatinii 


of  thp 

:■  i.n. 
■.vh:ch 
pnate 

•'Ti  r.-- 


'\ 


mininj?  laws  the  right  to  mine  i 
b''  •  y  rois«»d  only  on  op«  •'.  :  i'  '. 
r  n.  iv  not  be  exercised  u;  >  n    ■: 
are  occupied  by  others  undt  :     ^ 
laws;  nor  upon  land  which  r.i' 
spp,-^   withdrawn   nr  spt  asidf'  : 
[_■-:■  •  .  I'    :-   •:■.-   tr  ■•.■  :  i!   l;-' 

e'>rf,    i.'idt    nun::.K'    :-    p^rinif- 
Government  lar. '.     a   ether  re 
otherwise    withdrawn       This    : 
also  In  close  proximity  to  tht 
forest  and  it  Is  Renerally  known 
ers  that  mining  is  permitted  oi 
reserve  lands. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine,  thfjre  never 
has  been  an  occasion  where   • 
emment  brought  a  trespass  5u. 


by  min- 
forest- 


V- 

:ist 


miners,  or  an  action  to  confisc^fe  their 
gold,  and 
dent  fr  m 
duccfl  H   F 


it  was  to  prevent  ths  piece- 
b^:ne  established  that  I  miro- 
4- :  3  After  I  lntro<3  uced  the 
bill  in  Dcna::  oi  the  miners  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  a  rreed  to 
delay  action  In  the  case  agair  st  them 
for  a  reasonable  lentrth  of  time  m  order 
to  g.ve  me  opportunity  to  brms  the  bill 
before  the  Public  Lands  Committ|ee  of  the 
House  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  protfably  no 
country  in  the  world  which  owes  more  to 
the  hardy,  industrious; ,  aavmturous 
prospector  ana  miner  than  (  oes  the 
western  United  States.  Tlie  wi  ining  of 
the  West  Is  the  story  of  days  of  aardship 
and  vicissitudes,  of  strong  hearts  and 
courage.  It  ir  the  story  of  n.-  n  .  were 
willing  to  sleep  under  the  i.i:  .r  :nen 
who  were  willing  to  face  the  snows  of 
winter  in  rugged  mountains;  of  men  who 


were  willing   to  face   the   hot 
sand  of  the  deser:       f   m  :; 
w  illing   to   face   di.^   P ;  <  - ;  r .  •  ir.  ■  : 
ness.  and  solitude;  c:  ;:.. ::  v, : 
Ing  to  face  all  of  these  and  other 
In  order  to  develop  the  m:r.  ri: 
of  this  Nation. 

I   !  ire  say  that  the  most  r    :' 
niu.>.  thrilling,  the  most  typKM 
can  period  in  our  Nations  h: 
written  by  those  prospectors  ai 
who.  m  the  far  stretches 
shovel,  blankets,  burrr.- 
tiently  search'H"!  t       cr>  .' 
bring  to  life  ,t:.J   'o 


H, 


•d 


ays  and 
. .0  were 
loneli- 
•  :e  will- 
hazards 

'v:-  the 
.-\:r.  ri- 
:v    A  as 


:ches 


this  cci;- 
knowing  i 


'^r  and 
'.  rently 
;>?aker, 

•  .   who 
violate 


is  the  miner  and 


fellow  men  t:: 
main      Not  oniv  .i: 
tp."  VV'-"^'  a  h'^--  •    b:  :■■ 
v.:\    :,  ■'■.'.:  ■■ .    :::.;■;  t;    ' 
Anyone  who   k:     w  ~   • 
miner  of  th*^  W     *  -cr. 
honest.    Let  r..-   <.!>■  •. 
that  the  ia.4  man  in 
would   willingly    i'--'. 
th*"  laws  of  this  c     :r." 
;.  ■      ■;■■  '  ■    :■ 

N  V.  tiie  Congress  of  thf^  I': 
r  i,.-:-d  many  years  airo — 90  ;>t.i:- — i.ij.: 
the  ttuneial  resources  of  the  western 
United  States  could  be  developec  only  by 
the  alienee,  the  hurdihood  the  r  nirage, 
the  industry,  the  honesty,  a  1  i..  n;ur- 
c:.--  ~;  :;.:  ■  i  i:  >-pectors^  Thu-t  it-.  •:.- 
C  ■.-,_■.■  --  vv/ln  lull  intrr.v  optr.-ri  ;;p 
p,.b.  J  d^iiia.n  lo  t;.c  p;  o>,-'C-j;i,-r  and 
rr..:v  :. 


I:  In  ;  ',:;•■  i>n';y  k-i-'.vn  ;r.  ^Y.-  West  to- 
dhv  h  t  prospecting  and  mining  opera- 
t;  :>  r.  ■  nly  can  be  carried  on  on  Oov- 
•  -nr..  :■•  '..tr.d  but  that  when  an  individual 
f.:  :>  mineral  riches  and  developments, 
li.t-n  his  Government  will  give  him  title 
to  them.  Therefore.  Mr.  Spe  aker.  It  was 
the  most  natural  thing  conceivable  that 
the.se  men  should  consider  that  when  a 
road  scraper  uncovered  a  rich  ledge  of 
gold  on  public  domain  that  they  should 
mine  the  gold.  Those  men  knew  nothing 
i3out  the  technicalities  of  the  reserved 
public  domain.  All  of  their  lives  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  finding  gold  and 
mining  zold  on  Government  land  and  to 
them  this  was  Government  land.  They 
did  not  intend  to  commit  any  trespass  or 
to  violate  any  law.  Th<^y  had  never 
known  of  any  action  for  trespass  having 
been  taien  against  any  miner,  or  of  his 
gold  being  confiscated. 

Mr.  Sp:  akf^r.  on  April  20,  1942,  my  bill. 
H  R.  4213,  passed  the  House,  and  on  May 
27,  1942  passed  the  Senate.  It  became  a 
law  on  June  5.  1942.  and  is  Public  Law 
578.  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  second 
session.  The  act.  in  part,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc .  That  no  member  of  the 
association  known  as  the  Ruck-A-Chucky 
Mine  Partnership  or  any  cf  their  agents  or 
employees,  or  any  other  persons,  shall  be  held 
liable  on  account  of  the  extraction  by  them 
during  the  year  1940  of  gold-bearing  ore  from 
lot  19.  SfCtlon  19.  township  13  north,  range 
10  east.  Mount  Diablo  meridian.  California, 
or  adjacent  lands  The  Ruck-A-Chucky  Mine 
Partnership  and  other  persons  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  obtained  full  title  to  such  ore 
at  the  time  of  Its  extraction. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  Congress  has 
passed  the  bill  and  the  same  is  now  a  law, 
for  it  not  alone  saves  action  for  trespass 
from  being  taken  against  a  group  of  hon- 
est miners,  prospectors,  and  workmen  but 
it  also  enables  them  to  reap  the  reward 
of  their  discovery  and  work.  The  Con- 
gress by  this  act  sustains  the  intent  and 
spirit  of  our  mining  laws  and  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  the  prospector 
and  miner.  The  Congress  has  said  by 
this  act  that  prospectors  and  miners 
shall  not  be  prosecuted  or  action  taken 
against  them  for  innocent  trespass  on 
reserved  public  domain  and  also  that 
valuable  minerals  that  they  have  recov- 
ered shall  not  be  confiscated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  such  act. 

This  Is  Important  at  this  particular 
time,  for  the  Nation  is  exerting  every 
energy  to  develop  minerals  of  all  classes, 
which  are  badly  needed  in  our  war  effort. 
It  is  to  the  prospector  and  miner  that 
the  Government  must  lock  for  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  needed  stra- 
tegic minerals  and  every  assistance  and 
encouragement  possible  must  be  ex- 
tended him  by  the  Government. 

T '••  :  w  in  behalf  of  the  Ruck-A- 
C:  1  .'.v  rrners  prevented  a  precedent 
from  0  r.e  established  that  easily  could 
have  put  an  end  to  prospecting  and  the 
opportunity  of  the  small  miner.  Placing 
the  prospector  and  miner  under  the  men- 
ace of  Federal  court  action,  if  technical 
trespass  were  committed  on  certain 
c:asses  of  public  domain,  would  have 
d-^ah  a  >-?rious  blow  to  mining  and  the 
cl- .•  Icpn.'nt  of  our  mineral  resources 
now  so  badly  needed. 
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HHN  ROY  0  WOODRUFF 

OF   JilCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ^TTVE3 

Thursday.  June  IS.  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  appointment  of  Eln:  er  Davis, 
noted  writer,  analyst,  and  radio  commen- 
tator, to  be  the  supreme  head  C'f  all  the 
news  and  propaganda  agencie.;  of  the 
Government,  is  a  move  which,  if  it  means 
what  it  seems  to  mean,  will  be  refreshing 
and  encouraging  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Elmer  Davis  is  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  a'-  an  able,  honest,  and  fear- 
less analyst  and  commentator. 

The  sprawling,  confused,  badly  or- 
ganized, ill-advised  and.  in  most  cases, 
mistaken  preNS  agencies  which  by  the 
dozens  have  sprung  up  in  the  various  de- 
partments, commissions,  bureais,  agen- 
cies and  subdivisions,  have  accomplished 
not  the  enlightenment  of  the  American 
people  on  any  subject,  but  their  great 
confusion  and  bewilderment.  It  is  an 
astounding  thing  in  American  life  when 
we  stop  to  realize  that  there  are  some- 
where between  32,000  and  35.000  admin- 
istration press  agents  on  the  public  pay 
roll.  The  cost  of  these  publicity  people 
ii  their  salaries  and  the  expenses  of  their 
operations  run  far  beyond  $25,000,000  a 
year — nobody  knows  how  far  beyond 
that. 

It  becomes  more  astounding  as  a  de- 
velopment in  American  life  when  we 
realize  that  the  administration  had  to 
appoint  some  15,000  censors  to  ci.'nsor  the 
work  of  these  more  than  32,00C  publicity 
people. 

The  American  people  have  begun  to 
struggle  to  hold  on  to  their  confidence  in 
public  leadership — and  in  many  cases 
have  already  lost  it — largely  because  of 
the  deceptions,  the  confusions,  the  con- 
tradictions, the  inconsistencies  of  this 
supercostly,  sprawling,  self-seeking  pub- 
licity army  being  used  by  various  depart- 
mental and  bureau  heads  to  perpetuate 
themselves  in  power,  and  to  feed  their 
vanities  with  plaudits  in  the  public  prints 
much  after  the  fashion  of  movie 
actre.sses. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  thjt  Elmer 
Davis  will  be  more  successful  in  wielding 
absolute  and  intelligent  power  in  pruning 
out  a  great  mass  of  this  publicity  and 
public-relations  deadwood  from  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  roll  than  Mr.  Donald  M. 
Nelson  has  been.  The  people  have  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Nelson.  They  believe  he 
would  have  done  a  better  job  ii  he  had 
been  given  the  free  hand  the  President 
said  he  would  have  when  he  took  the  job. 
He  would  have  accomplished  much  more 
than  he  has  been  able  to  accorrplish  to 
date. 

It  is  because  of  the  confusion  ar.d  fu- 
tility which  have  arisen  through  the  ap- 
pointment of  first  one  authority,  then 
another,  board  upon  board,  bureau  upon 
bureau,  commission  upon  commission, 
which  have  succeeded  each  ether  so 
rapidly  in  the  war  effort,  Uiat  the  people 
have  lost  confidence  through  a  confused 
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and  bewildered  state  of  mind  T;.e 
American  people  have  r.- v,  i  f»  .ued  any 
situation,  no  matter  i;  \  ri.ugerous.  if 
they  could  understand  it.  if  they  could 
know  about  it,  and  when  they  could  meet 
and  grapple  with  it  intelligently.  The 
only  things  that  can  whip  America  to- 
day are  confusion  and  deceit.  It  is  de- 
voutly to  be  hoped  that  Elmer  Davis  will 
clear  up  this  confusion,  end  these  deceits, 
have  the  courage  to  tell  the  American 
people  the  facts,  pleasant  or  unpleasant, 
which  the  American  peoi;!*  h.'.\e  ample 
courage  to  hear,  to  the  lu.i'j>i  extent 
consonant  with  necessary  military  strat- 
egy. It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  if 
anybody  in  the  administration  attempts 
to  hamper  Elmer  Davis  in  a  forthright 
discharge  of  his  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties that  he  will  resign  and  denoimce 
publicly  whoever  may  so  interfere  with 
him. 

If  Elmer  Davis  is  prevented  from  per- 
forming as  the  American  people  expect 
and  believe  he  will  perform  in  keeping 
them  advised  of  all  the  facts  they  should 
know  concerning  the  progress  of  the  war, 
the  dainage  to  the  public  morale  and  the 
public  confidence  in  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  war  effort  itself,  will 
be  so  great  as  gravely  to  endanger  our 
victory.  This  must  not  be.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  all  the  facts  it 
is  possible  to  give  them.  They  have  the 
courage  to  know  all  the  facts  it  is  possible 
to  give  them.  They  have  the  capacity  to 
meet  any  situation  these  facts  might 
disclose. 


Gt  rnian  Per.secution  of  Conquered  Nations 
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HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

oi     :.LW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18,  1942 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death,  in  Prague,  of  Hitler's  hangman, 
Reinhard  Heydrich,  brings  to  the  fore  the 
effort  of  the  United  Nations  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  nightmare  of  HitlerLsm, 
which  has  enveloped  the  world  since  1939. 

We  have  to  go  very  far  back  in  history 
to  find  a  parallel  of  the  persecutions  and 
wrongs  perpetrated  by  the  Nazi  machine 
throughout  the  world.  Research  into 
history  has  taught  us  that  human  life  is 
sacred,  and  that  even  wars  should  be  con- 
ducted with  as  much  huinanitarianism 
as  possible.  However,  the  war  machine 
of  Adolf  Hitler  allows  no  humanity. 
Mankind  is  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
German  ma.':ter  race  (herrenvolk)  and 
the  slaves.  The  slaves  compose  the  rest 
of  mankind — Hitler  and  his  Germans 
must  rule  the  world,  and  will  enforce 
their  rule  in  every  possible  way.  by  mer- 
cilessly pillaging  and  destroying. 

Most  dispatches  from  European  corre- 
spondents show  that  Hitler's  firing 
squads  have  killed  nearb  400  000  Euro- 
peans in  the  process  of  1"  •.'!£  conquered 
nation.";  of  over  $36.w0n  f  no  OOO  in  cash 
and  property.  This  S  *  '*  000.000  was 
the  cost  of  G'Tmany  .s  :*_..: inament  pro- 


gran  ?  •].,,•  G.m.r.y  made  itself  the 
greatest  power  on  earth  at  the  expense 
of  the  smaller  nations,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  bow  to  the  conqueror's  pleasure. 

Seventy-f.\.  ni:  r  r;  ;  -'ople  are  held  in 
concentra-i  :i  (aiiip-  throughout  Ger- 
many a:iri  CI.  :  rnan-contro'lCw  areas  aus 
!w.i^,>s.  so  t!..-.f  :f  anv  patriot  dares  to 
t'a  K  a  Gernian  ili.  m  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  Hitler's  ire  will  have  to  pay  the 
penalty.  Hostag.es  are,  of  course,  wholly 
innocent  oi  committing  any  crime 
against  the  occupying  party,  and  being 
kept  in  concentration  camps  does  not 
allow  them  to  be  in  a  position  to  cause 
the  occupying  parly  any  tiouble:  but 
that  does  not  mean  anything  when  Hitler 
needs  a  victim.  Wr  :  he  must  have  a 
victim  he  turn:  to  the  people  who  have 
committed  an  act  of  desperation  against 
their  German  mastei^s  and  uses  one  of 
•his  hostages  as  the  victim.  These  hos- 
tages stand  as  security  for  the  good  be- 
havior of  a  country  and  its  people,  and 
it  is  these  hostages  who  will  be  taken  to 
account  whenever  Hitler  feels  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  their  countrymen. 

Thus,  in  Czechoslovakia  the  firing 
squads  are  busy  day  and  night  killing 
innocent  people  to  expiate  the  murder  of 
Reinhard  Heydrich.  But  even  with  their 
firing  squads  operating  unceasingly,  and 
in  spite  of  Hitler's  destructive  tactics 
which  turned  peaceable  areas  of  Europe 
into  countries  where  barbarism  pre- 
vails, Hitler  does  not  feel  himself  secure, 
and  he  is  compelled  to  seek  many  new 
victims,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  calls 
himself  the  master  of  Europe. 

Exclusive  of  Russia,  it  is  estimated  that 
!m  600  people  have  been  executed  by  the 
German  firing  squads.  These  figures  are 
about  5  months  old. 

Poland- - 87,  500 

Yugoslavia 5,  000 

Czechoslovakia 3.  000 

France  and  Belgium 15,  000 

Holland _ 300 

Norway 150 

Greece 150 

This  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  number  of  people  who  are  obliged  to 
starve  to  death  because  the  German  mas- 
ters have  taken  away  everything  oi  value 
in  the  various  countries  and  left  the 
population  to  starve. 

Eighty  thousand  Poles  were  killed  after 
the  fall  of  Warsaw  for  the  alleged  mur- 
der of  "minority  Germans,"  by  the  Poles 
Of  course,  no  proof  was  obtained  to  show- 
that  any  sizable  number  of  "minority 
Germans"  wr;-  krl-  d  by  the  Poles.  The 
slaughter  has  bv.  n  particularly  directed 
against  the  Jewish  population  of  the  vari- 
ous countries.  At  least  200.000  Jews 
were  killed  in  Russia.  Poland,  and  the 
Baltic  States,  and  thousands  of  Jews 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes  into 
medieval  ghettos. 

Foreign  correspondents  in  Germany 
were  never  able  to  get  exact  figures  of 
the  dead,  since  no  accurate  records  were 
ever  kept.  Thousands  lie  in  unmarked 
graves,  and  many  of  them  in  graves 
which  they  were  compelled  to  dig  them- 
selves, before  the  firing  squads  did  their 
deed. 

On  January  30.  1939,  Adolf  Hitler 
made  the  statement  that  anouher  world 
war  would  result  in  the  destruction  of 


the  Jews.  and.  as  far  as  Hr "..  :  r-  con- 
cerned, he  did  everything  in  lus  r  a-  r 
to  make  tliis  prophecy  come  tru-v 

From  Germany  proper  Jews  a-'  b-  ri: 
thrown  into  crowded  gl'if  -  r  i  i  i;  >  1 
countries  at  the  rate  of  20  000  jx-  :r:->tvi). 
It  has  been  estimated  that  >  xv  :  -•  \- 
enty  thousand  have  been  i;  ;:  ;r,!  m 
eastern  Europe  since  early  ::;  S  pit  :;;b. : . 
Particularly  in  the  Baltic  States,  which 
are  now  under  the  control  of  Gfrn.ar.y. 
it  has  become  a  daily  occuii-  lu.  :  .i - 
dulge  in  indiscriminate  slauglii-:  f 
Jews.  Some  hundred  thousand  ol  iluiu 
must  have  met  death  in  these  Baltic 
States  alone.  But,  in  addition  to  murder, 
there  is  a  constant  appropriation  of  Jew- 
ish property,  and  the  exact  amount  will 
never  be  known.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be 
the  intentions  of  the  German  military 
authorities  to  make  war  a  very  profitable 
business.  As  a  result  of  this.  France  has 
become  the  particular  object  of  German 
attention.  The  French  people  were 
obliged  to  pay  the  equivalent  of  $3,000,- 
000.000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army 
of  occupation.  But  the  German  Gov- 
ernment only  spent  two-thirds  of  it  and 
used  the  rest  of  the  money  to  purchase 
controlling  interests  in  all  French  indus- 
tries, so  that  even  if  the  war  is  won, 
and  nothing  else  is  done  about  it.  Ger- 
many will  control  all  of  France's  na- 
tional industries. 

The  Vichy  Government  admitted  last 
year  that  German  interests  owned  almo.st 
half  of  the  principal  French  banks  and 
businesses,  and  these  s:.:  •  F:ench  busi- 
nesses are  now  used  to  wuik  to  produce 
the  materials  needed  by  the  German  war 
machine. 

The  so-called  new  order  in  Europe  is 
nothing  else  but  an  extension  of  the  mur- 
derous activities  into  the  conquered  and 
controlled  nations  of  that  unhappy  con- 
tinent, and  the  particular  task  of  the 
United  Nations  is  not  only  to  win  the 
war  but  to  prevent  this  murderous  na- 
tion from  ever  showing  its  head  again. 
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HON.  ANDREW  L,  SOMERS 

OF    .MW    YORK 

IN   :;•£  HOUSE  OF  fiE:ri'F:-FNiA  ;  :■„  ES 
Wednesday.  June  17, 1942 

Mr.  S'MFI-:-  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unaer  permi-ssion  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  desire  to  place  in  the  Record 
a  speech  delivered  b'  I:  0  :,  li.uch 
Rabinowitz,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  over  -sta- 
tion WINX  in  Washington  on  Sunday 
evening,  June  14    :'A2 

Rabbi  Rabinuwu^.  who,  incidentally, 
was  the  youngest  rabbi  ordained  in  Amer- 
ica, is  the  thirteenth  t'  :  '  :a-ion  of  his 
family  in  the  rabbinate,  lit  was  born  in 
America  and  educated  here  and  in  Pal- 
estine. He  represents  brilliantly  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  I  believe  that  his  speech  reflects,  as 
well  as  any  I  have  heard,  the  hop'^s  ar,d 
aspirations  of  his  people. 
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United    States      i     1    other    United 
A     -     .  ans  of  Je*!sh  cles«ent  are  dc  tn?  their 
6  if  fighting  and  dvli.g  In  the  |American 

araied  force?  In^Ushmrn  of  Je\» 
•  re  doing  their  share  of  flghtlne 
In  the  British  armed  forces;  Rufesiana  of 
Jewish  desrcnt  are  doing  their  shart  of  fight- 
ing and  dying  In  the  Russian  armi  d  forces; 
but  how  are  the  refugf"e.<  scattered  ;o  all  the 
corners  of  the  earth  to  fight?  Under  what 
f!  f  ihoae  who  now  belong  to  no  country 
T  .f     "Stateleaa  Jews."  they  nil   them- 

erivps  Do  we  In  this  country  reai/e  what 
tt  mean  to  belong  to  no  country  ti>  hnvp  no 
home,  to  have  no  flag.  U-  owe  no 
And  yet  the  refugee  Jews — th 
Jews — are  )u«t  such  people,  and  th«^  want  to 
fight — they  want  to  flight  and,  If  necessary, 
to  die  bravely  and  heroically  Wliv 
that  one  glorious  opp'irtuni' 
from  them''  Why  sh<julfl  It  r< 
Na^ls  rto  not  allow  the  Jews  to  iivd  decently 
and  the  United  Nations  do  not  allow  them  to 
die   decently'     At   the  outbreak   o%  the   war 
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!;;•  t  :  - '  :  ;:  -as: 
Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentler 
May  25  there  app»'ared  a  fulNjWife 
ment  in  a  local  nt^wspaper  with  ih*^ 
reading  Let  Them  F:eht  This  fiiii-page 
•tory  itresaed  the  unbelievable  fa:t  that 
there  is  waiting  in  this  world  today  m  army 
of  300000  fanatical  flghtt-rs  to  be  c^Utd  to 
the  colors  of  the  United  Nations 
the  danTeroiia  lack  of  manpcwer.  a  cfcnd:tion 
which  h.is  loat  every  colonial  battle  fhat  the 
United  Nations  have  participated 
army  of  200  000  strong  has  as  yet  tint  been 
given  the  •permlaaicn"  to  give  their  ir.es  for 
the  delense  of  democracy 

Who  are  these  men  who  a. 
throw  themselves  into  this  wn: 
death?  They  are  those  who  suffered 
the  hands  of  the  common  enemy 
those  aealnst  wnom  war  ws'*  d»*cla**d  yea'S 
befor*'  the  rest  of  the  world  even  dr<8med  of 
Jt.  Thev  are  those  u>  wh<>ra  a  solemn  promise 
of  complete  extermination  was  riven,  a 
promise  which  the  common  enemy  It  tends  to 
keep  They  are  tboae  who  have  a  personal 
reaj.cn  to  hale  Hitler  and  all  that  ^e  sards 
ftir.  for  each  and  every  one  of  them  ta-*  had  a 
father  or  a  mother  a  sij^ter  cr  a  bruiher 
another  clo.se  relative  dishonored  a  ul 
at  the  hands  of  the  common  enercy  They 
are  in  truth,  a  real  army  of  aven  ;ers  who 
with  bitter  and  fanatical  eaRerness  i.'e  wait 
Ing  to  pour  out  thflr  vengtfui  wn  ih  upon 
that  diabolical  Satan  who  hiis  be<  cme 
pergonal  enemy  of  each  ar.d  « vei 
them  They  are  the  Pnle-tm  an  .n  ;d  state 
lesB  Jews  of  the  world— 200  OX)  ot  tq-^m — and 
wha*,  an  army  they  would  make' 

And    now.   ladlee   and   gentlemen 
our  aim' 

Our  aim  ts  to  bring  abt)Ut  by  le«*U  means 
and  m  accordance  with  the  laws  atil  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  the  (ormatinn 
of  a  Jewn.'h  army  b.iMd  on  Palestin  r  to  fight 
for  the  survival  of  the  Jewi«»i  r^>Pf  » 
the  prrservatlon  of  dem 
ciiv.!  oaed  primarily  of  Pal- 

'  -r-t     will    fight   on    all    requlttd    battle 
In. .11^  eide  bv   s  fie   witn   Great   Britain,   the 
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JewR.  they  Joined  up  with  the  British.    And 
this    they   were    able   to   do   only    after    the 
British  bad   waived  their  stubborn  and  my- 
opic Colonial  Party  policy  which  insisted  that 
there  be  no  more  Jews  in  the  Near  East  Army 
than     there    were    Arabs.      The    Palestinian 
Arabs,  like  the  vast,  vast  majority  of  all  the 
Arabs  In  all  Arab  countries,  poasesslng  very 
strong    prc-Axis   sentiments,    ctit    down    the 
number  of  Jewish  soldiers  permitted  to  bear 
arms  ihtre      Until  not  so  long  ago.  only  as 
many  Jews   were   accepted    Into   the   British 
armed    forces    as   Arabs    volunteered       When 
It  wa.s  seen  that  there  were  no  Arebs  volun- 
teering,  a    number   of    Jews   were   accepted, 
and  at  tha:  only  a  fraction  of  the  available 
Jewish  manpower  In  Palestine  and  the  Near 
East.     Yes;    there   were  many   Jews   fighting 
in  Tobruk.  h.  t    the  records  o'  the  siege  show 
that   when    the    garrison   commander   called 
for  volunuers  to  fetch  the  food  from  the  sea, 
to  travel  the  constantly  shelled  road  of  sup- 
ply    all    th?    Jews    stepped    forward       The«e 
Jews  ptyed  that  road  day  and  night,  and  the 
brave    Scotch     Irish,    and    Australians,    who 
were  their  brothers  in  arms,  gave  them  their 
due  by  dubbing   this  dangeious  way   to   the 
seaport  the  "Read  of  Zion  "     The  Scotch  In 
Tcbrvik   wore    their   k.lts.   the    Irish   flaunted 
their    shamrock?,    the    Aussles   sported    their 
native   hats      But   when    the   thousands   of 
Palestinian  defenders  of  Tobrxik  asked   per- 
mission to  weai   on   their  uniform   the  Star 
of  IkiVid.  the  request  was  denied  them  by  the 
British  colonial   politicians. 

These  British  politicians,  who  Include 
neither  Churchill  nor  General  Wavell.  have 
refused  to  countenance  a  Jewish  Army,  de- 
spite reverses  In  Libya,  despite  the  vital  and 
bitter  need  for  the  200.000  Jews  who  are  only 
a  few  hours  away  from  the  present  African 
front,  and  who.  according  to  moet  of  the 
world's  military  experts,  will  be  In  the  sua- 
tegic  heart  of  the  t>attle  coming  soon. 

The  Jews,  clamcrlng  to  hurl  themselves 
into  the  Armapeddon.  are  being  plowed 
under  for  definite  appeaser  political  reasons. 
American  leaders,  political  and  military,  do 
not  share  the  colonial  fidgets  of  the  British 
appeasement  group  Secretary  of  War  Stlm- 
son.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Kno«.  Rear  Ad- 
miral Yarnell.  Admiral  Stirling.  Jr  .  Senators 
Peppei  and  Gillette,  Senators  Wagner  and 
Barkley.  8?natcrs  Mead  and  Murray,  and 
many,  many  others  are  among  the  growing 
hundreds  of  American  leaders  who  have 
come  out  to  cry  the  need  and  the  Jtistlce 
of  such  a  Jewu-h  Palestinian  army  lis  cre- 
ation grow.*-  dally  more  vital,  not  only  to  the 
millions  of  Jews  but  to  our  own  near  east- 
ern war  front.  The  theory  that  prefers 
desperate  military  reverses  to  Interrupting 
the  political  game  of  tlddledywink*  going  on 
In  the  Bnt-sh  Colonial  Office  is  one  which  18 
beginning  to  excite  the  wonder  and  Indig- 
nation of  our  own  statesmen.  The  Irony 
of  it.  At  a  time  when  Britain  is  crying  for 
added  manpower  In  the  Near  East,  and  when 
America  hns  replied  to  the  desperate  cry  for 
aid  from  Britain  and,  among  other  things, 
has  already  sent  many  American  soldiers 
across  13  000  miles  of  submanne-infeeted 
waters,  with  shipping  In  as  critical  a  condi- 
tion as  It  U  today.  Britain  still  refuses  to  arm 
these  tens  of  thou-ands  of  Jews  Living  only 
75  miles  from  the  Suez  Canal.  If  It  weren't 
so  desperately  tragic,  it  would  be  a  Joke. 

I  am  no  military  strategist,  and  as  such 
I  perhaps  i-hculd  not  be  concerned  with  how 
this  battle  or  that  battle  shoxild  be  fought— 
hew  many  men  cr  how  many  tanks  or  how 
many  planes  should  be  thrown  Into  this  or 
tJiat  battle  I  should  t>e  honest.  I  am  a 
saitsman— selling  the  Jewish  army  Idea — 
si.J.  .^-  :i:.  ^lonest  salesman  I  must  confess 
.  It  '■  :  u  motives  Americana  of  Jewish 
G '-'-en:  a:-'  c  :'-i  their  shar*'   .n     'j:    .Amer- 


ican armies.  We  are  in  the  Phlllpplres.  we 
Jews;  we  are  on  the  sea  and  In  the  air  and 
in  the  hard-pressed  factories.  We  are  fight- 
ing in  the  uniforms  of  cur  good  count;  y.  and 
we  share  death  and  glory  with  all  the  rest 
of  Its  Inhabitants — and  this  should  be 
enough. 

But  It  Isn't  It  Is  as  Jews  that  the  Jews 
have  been  singled  out.  Over  and  beyond  the 
treacherous  attacks  on  many  val:ant  jjeoplea 
there  stands  this  separate  and  monl^eylike 
Jibbenng  aguinsi  the  Jew.  For  a  Ion?  time 
now  the  word  'Jew"  in  the  newspaper  head- 
lines of  the  world  has  meant  only  one  thing. 
It  has  been  a  synonym  for  fresh  and  Inhumian 
disasters.  Whenever  the  word  "JeW  raised 
lt!5elf  in  print  their  blood  ran.  their  -.orture 
signaled  No  more  th.Tn  a  whisper  of  the 
horrors  that  have  befallen  the  millions  of 
Jews  have  been  uttered  by  the  press  and  yet 
that  whisper,  forever  atta;hing  itself  to  the 
black  Ink  that  spells  the  word  "Jew."  has 
been  enough  to  tell  of  the  nightmare  into 
which  Europe's  Jews  have  plunged  That 
nightmare  has  been  a  butcher  blotk  for  mil- 
lions of  defenseless  people  It  also  has  been 
a  miasma  In  which  the  far  away  American 
Jew.  however  emancipated,  however  assimi- 
lated, has  found  It  hard  to  breathe  Iron 
boots  have  kicked  at  his  soul  and  bayonets 
have  ripped  away  at  his  nerves. 

There    stands   an   answer    to    that    never- 
ending  whisper 

He  stands  in  Palestine — the  warrior  Jew — 
the    descendant    of    Sauls    ancient    legions. 
Babylon  felt  the  wrath  of  his  righteous  in- 
dignation     Antiochis.  the  Syrio  Gretk.   was 
brought   low  by  his  might.     Powerful   Rome 
never  subdued  him      The  Inqutsltioii  could 
not  destroy  him.    You  have  seen  him  In  the 
prize  ring  of  America  often — Benny  Leonard, 
Sid  Terris.   Rube  Goldstein,  Battling   Levin- 
sky.  Barney  Ross.  Maxie  Baer.  and  a  horde  of 
others-  pugs    all.    with    good    Jaws,    strong 
hearts,  and  brave  fists.    Today  our  chmip'.on 
stands   in   Palestine   ready    to  fight  and  die, 
ready  to  bring  new  meaning  Into  the  head- 
lined word  "Jew  "    He  Is  no  American  and  no 
Englishman — Just  a  Jew— period     And  today 
I  look  at  him  as  my  champion     He  may  be  a 
large  or  a   small   factor   in  determiniag    the 
outcome  of  the  war      I  don't  know      But  in 
bringing  a  healthy  and  glamorous  sound  to 
that  world-battered  word  "Jew"  he  is  <  factor 
so  large  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  Df  peo- 
ple so  blind  or  so  mean   who  dare  retu^e  to 
cheer  him  on.     He  is,  this  unarmed  cham- 
pion, calling  on  us  for  a  gun  and  bat  IcQeld, 
the  mofet  important  single  factor  in  the  world'a 
anti-Semitic    situation.      The    glory    he    will 
earn   for   the  word   "Jew"   will   remove   to   a 
great  extent  the  wall  of  terror  and  defeat   as 
attached  to  It  today      The  resolution  calling 
for  a  Jewish  army  is  before  Congress     Con- 
gressman SoMEKS  of  New  York  introduced  it 
a    few    months    ago.     The    time    is    (;rowing 
shorter,  the  situation  daily   more  desperate. 
OtiT  champion  Is  still  in  chains.    He  is  chained 
even  as  the  British  chained  Raziel,  the  new 
Jewish  national  hero     Raziel  was  Imprisoned 
for  being  the  leader  of  a  Jewish  sell-defense 
organization,    and    General    Wavell   s;nt    for 
Raziel      He  asked  Raziel.  In  chains,  ".^re  you 
willing  to  give  your  life  for  our  caus.;?"  and 
Raziel  answered.  "Yes."    Raz:el  went  with  14 
other  Jewiih  comrades.    Their  miSoioi,  was  to 
ambush  and  kill  150  German  engine?rs  who 
were  waiting  to  blow  up  the  oil  wellf  at  the 
first  sign  of  a  British  move  into  Iraq      The 
14  Jews  ambushed  the  150  Nazis  anl  killed 
them  all.  and  the  British  marched  Into  Iraq 
without  losing  a  single  oil  well.    Later  Raziel 
died.    Exactly  how  we  do  not  know. 

There  are  200.000  Razlels  In  Zion  today, 
and  with  your  aid.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  they 
can  be  formed  Into  the  first  modern  Jewish 
army,  and  then  when  the  Gennan  barbar  .r..s 
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will  dare  to  attempt  to  break  through  the 
Near  E>.st.  as  attempt  they  must  if  they  aie 
to  get  oil.  they  will  suddenly  be  paralyzed 
with  the  frightful  sounds  of  our  champion's 
battle  cry.  And  there  in  the  peaceful  valleys 
of  Jezriel  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee — yes;  even  there  in  the  narrow, 
crooked,  but  beautifully  romantic  streets  of 
Old  Jerusalem  leading  down  to  the  site  where- 
upon once  stood  Solomon's  Temple  of  Peace 
and  where  now  stands  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Bepulcher.  there  where  warriors  fought  and 
prophets  dreamed,  where  psalmists  sang  and 
mourners  lamented,  thpre  where  truth  was 
created  and  sent  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  there  darkness  will  meet  its  end,  and 
the  light  which  will  radiate  its  warmth  to  all 
the  people  of  the  earth  and  Joy  for  all  hu- 
manity will  shine.  For  there  we  dare  to  hope 
that  Hitlerian  satanlsm  will  die  and  biblical 
messianism  will  be  established.  And  the 
swords  shall  be  beaten  into  plowshares  and 
the  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation.  All 
the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  then  come  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord  and  sing  their 
praise  to  the  Father  of  mankind  Man  shall 
no  longer  be  afraid  of  man.  for  we  shall  then 
know  that  we  are  all  brethren,  the  children 
of  Almighty  God. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

fiUN.  JOHN  C.  Kl':.KLL 

OF  PTNNSTLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  June  18.  1942 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  granted  me.  I  include 
my  weekly  news  letter  to  my  constituents 
for  the  week  cf  June  15,  1^42: 

AND  THE  SKY   ABOVE 

"Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and 
tliere  rained  a  ghastly  dew 
Prom  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in 
the  central  blue." 

The  new  "seven-ocean"  Nfivy  plans  mark 
the  end  of  an  era  in  naval  strategy  and  tac- 
tics Chairman  Vinson,  of  the  House  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Navy  Department,  has  Just  Introduced  H  R. 
7184.  a  bill  "to  establish  the  composition  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  certain  naval  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes"  upon  whiCh  hearings  have 
already  started.  A  study  of  this  proposal 
shows  that  the  Navy  has  decided  that  the 
plane  Is  supjerior  to  the  battleship  Out  of 
a  total  outlay  of  $8,300,000,000  to  be  used 
to  produce  nearly  2.000.000  tons  of  warships, 
not  1  cent  will  go  to  build  big  battleships. 
Five  hundred  thousand  tons  (more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  new  tonnage)  will  be  in 
airplane  carriers.  The  remainder  will  go 
into  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  destroyer  escort 
vessels.  These  latter  are  essential  to  protect 
the  carriers. 

This  is  another  striking  evidence  that  our 
naval  chiefs  are  fully  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  air  power  and  are  determined  to 
see  that  the  United  States  Navy  will  control 
the  air  above  the  waters  of  the  seven  seas. 
The  recent  battles  In  the  Ccral  Sea  and  off 
Midway  are  proof  (the  Japs  can  testify  to  it. 
If  they  will)  that  both  our  Army  and  Navy 
are  m^cst  skillful  in  using  the;  machines  and 
Instruments  of  air  power  after  the  latter  are 
created  and  pl.iced  in  their  hands.    Also  that 
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our  Army.  Nuvy.  and  Air  Fiance  are  adept  In 
the  art  of  coordination.  Vice  Adrr.iral  Hal-^ey. 
leader  of  the  very  successful  Mnrshall  and 
Gilbert  Islands  raid,  says  "the  airjjlane  serves 
In  the  dual  capacity  of  the  far-seeing  eye 
and  the  far-shooting  gun;  an  eye  that  sees 
hundreds — even  thousands  of  miles,  and  a 
gun  whose  bullets  In  the  form  of  bombs  and 
torpedoes,  strike  from  equally  distant 
points  " 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Navy  feels 
that  battleships  arc  obsolete.  Carriers  are  not 
a  complete  answer  to  sea  control.  Bad 
weather  may  prevent  the  launching  of  their 
planes.  They  are  Ught-armored,  and  more 
easily  and  fatally  damaged  by  hits  or  near 
hits.  The  carrier-type  planes  are  restricted  in 
size  and  design  and  cannot  fly  great  distances. 
Carriers  must  keep  out  of  range  of  armored 
ships  with  heavy  fire  power  and  more  espe- 
cially of  land-based  aircraft.  They  depend  on 
speed  and  maneuverability.  Escort  ships  are 
necessary  to  protect  convoys  and  task  forces 
where  the  carriers  cannot  operEtc,  and  to 
guard  the  carriers  themselves  Most  naval 
men  feel  that  battleships  are  st;ll  essential 
today  as  In  the  past,  and  will  remain  so  at 
least  as  long  as  other  nations  maintain  capital 
ships  of  this  type  But  when  feced  with  a 
shortage  of  shipbuilding  facilities  and  of 
certain  materials  needed  for  ship  construc- 
tion, the  Navy  had  to  choose  between  the 
plane  carrier  and  the  battleship  It  chose 
the  carrier  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  battle- 
ship. The  fact  that  the  carrier  can  be  built 
much  more  quickly  and  requires  less  material 
may  have  influenced  the  admirals,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  recogniticn  of  the  role 
of  air  power  in  modern  war  was  the  chief 
reason  for  this  decision. 

The  airplane  has  caused  the  greatest  revo- 
lution in  sea  tactics  since  the  historic  Civil 
War  sea  fight  between  .he  Monitor  and  the 
Merrimac.  in  which  American  insenuity 
brought  to  the  fore  the  armored  warship. 

AIR     SUPPLY 

"Saw   the    heavens   fill   with   commerce,   ar- 
gosies of  Magic  Sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 
with  costly  bales." 

Not  long  ago,  in  one  of  the.se  letters  I 
strongly  urged  the  wisdom  and  the  need  of 
rapidly  developing  a  huge  air-trantportatlon 
system.  Since  then  a  number  of  articles  have 
appeared  on  this  subject.  Mere  important, 
a  number  of  new  steps  in  this  direction  have 
been  taken.  These  events  add  greatly  to  my 
confidence  in  the  future.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  sooner  the  theory  is  put  into  prac- 
tice, the  quicker  the  war  will  be  brought  to 
a  final  succe.°sful  conclusion. 

It  is  now  quite  certain  that  the  United 
States  will  soon  proceed  to  build  great  num- 
bers of  cargo  planes  of  huge  size.  The  Presi- 
dent has  ordered  the  Army  to  take  over  con- 
tt-cl  of  all  domestic  air  lines  and  to  suspend 
all  routes  and  schedules  not  necessary  for 
war  use.  thus  freeing  many  commercial 
planes  for  war  cargoes.  An  air  division  of  the 
Army  Transport  Service  has  been  created; 
and  one  of  Its  Jobs  will  be  to  plan  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Army  air  supply  system.  Con- 
tracts for  big  long-range  cargo  airships  are 
being  let  by  the  Army.  War  Production 
Board  Chief  Nelson  has  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  study  the  whole  problem  of 
quantity  production  of  these  big  transpoit 
planes.  Recent  research  indicates  that  wood 
plastics  can  be  used  In  some  types  of  these 
planes,  thus  overcoming  the  danger  that 
shortages  of  materials  (such  as  aluminum) 
would  prevent  wholesale  production. 

I  read  today  that  Douglas  planes  will  soon 
be  moving  more  supplies  from  India  to  China 
than  were  carried  formerly  in  an  equal  period 
of  time  by  truck  over  the  Burma  Road.  This 
last  statement  is  unofQcial.  but  from  sources 
tisually  reliable. 
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The  war  to  date  has  proven  that  t-p*<  « 
the  essence  of  victory.  The  more  clo=el\  »«■ 
can  gear  the  speed  of  our  system  cf  supply 
to  our  speed  of  troop  movement  and  sinking 
power,  the  more  certain  and  more  rapid  will 
be  the  destruction  of  the  military  power  of 
our  enemies  Also  the  greater  will  be  the 
safety  and  protection  given  to  our  own 
troops. 

(Quotations  are  from  Locksley  Hall  11842), 
by  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.) 
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HON.  PLiE  JARMAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1942 

Mr.  J.'^R^! A\  "'.  Speaker,  under 
lerve  to  rx'cnd  my  'cmarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  followinp  editorial  from 
the  Anniston  <Ala.)  Star  of  May  21, 1942: 

IN   DEFENSE  OF  CONGRESS 

One  Of  the  favorite  Indoor  and  outdoor 
sports  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  re- 
cently has  been  that  of  taking  a  sJiot  at  Con- 
grers.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  a  Congress- 
man becomes  a  target  every  time  he  votea 
against  any  one  of  the  special  pres-'ure  groups 
that  have  been  organized  among  his  con- 
stituency, the  Congress  as  a  whole  was  very 
soundly  belabored  recently  wl:eu  the  Mem- 
bers undertook  to  vote  themselves  a  pension. 

In  the  latter  respect,  the  crlticlf-m  probably 
was  Justified.  It  was  Justified  because  of  the 
poor  timing  of  the  would-be  pensioners  and 
because  the  attempt  to  vote  them.^elves  re- 
tirement pay  was  undertaken  in  a  way  that 
was  regarded  as  surreptitious.  But  when 
viewed  in  a  light  of  merit,  there  Is  no  mrre 
reason  why  a  Congres  man  should  not  come 
under  civil  service  than  there  la  why  any 
other  servant  of  the  Government  should  be 
excluded. 

Tlie  great  American  public  had  a  good 
time  in  going  after  Congress  on  the  pension 
issue,  and  now  they  are  enjoying  another  field 
day  because  most  Ccngretsmeu  have  asked 
for  an  unllmiied  supply  of  gas  for  their  cars. 
This  Is  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  special  pr.v- 
Uege.  but  this  paper,  for  one,  refuses  to  jOiU 
m  the  pllloring  of  Congress  because  of  this 
alleged  offense. 

The  Job  of  being  a  Senator  or  a  Repre- 
sentative In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  today  is  one  of  the  hardest  Jobs  im- 
aginable. It  is  a  Job  that  Imposes  both  a 
mental  and  a  physical  tax  on  one's  streneth 
and  it  Is  getting  harder  every  year  with  the 
growth  of  bureaucracy  at  the  Nation's  ctp- 
Ital.  Indeed,  tinder  our  present  system,  a 
Congressman  has  no  time  to  underttke  to 
become  a  statesman:  he  Is  looked  upon  by 
many  of  his  constituents  as  little  more  than 
a  glorified  office  boy  to  run  errands  for  every 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  back  bon>e  who  haa 
any  business  or  would  like  >o  have  some 
business  with  one  of  the  thouund  and  one 
departments  that  Uncle  Sam  has  scattered 
all  over  his  big  city.  And  a  Congressman 
is  supposed  to  visit  practically  all  of  them 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so  in  behalf  of 
some  constituent  back  home,  not  to  men- 
tion the  time  he  is  forced  to  spend  in  enter- 
taining visitors  to  the  capital  from  his  neck 
of  the  woods 

Congress,  it  is  true,  has  been  somewhat 
behind  the  Gallup  polls  in  gaging  publ  o 
sentiment  recently,  probably  due  to  the  fact 
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that  thp  MembPrt  have  not  be*n  abl<i  to  Ret 
tmck  h   •  ■  -n  encueh:    but   If  »i  <  k   • '-t 

cur    C-  :  in    to    discharge    th 

1  srrvicrs   that    we   call    upon    him    to 

C--  .-  :^f  during  the  year,  we  mu>t  al'.ow 
tolm  to  have  his  gas,  or  else  supply  :  *  h 
•even-le&gue  boots  to  cover  the  'a..;.  ix- 
panses  that  contain  the  Nation's  fuslness 
today. 
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Plan 

(By  Arthur  Sears  Hei.n;:.*; 

On  the  foundation  of  lend-lease 
Rooaevelt  is  endeavoring  to  build  a  gr 
ance  of  powers  to  conquer  the  Axis 
world  after  the  war.  and  establish 
V.-'  :     NVw  Deal 

the   dim   shadows  of   the 
agreenients  the  President  Is  r 
with  cur  Allies.  Uncle  Sam  lex  r. 
angel  of  the  global  New  Deal      To  t 
that  our  Allies  accept  the  Rot:)sevel 
Deal,   their   debts   to   the    United 
lend-lease  aid   are  to  be  lorgiven. 
terms  of  these  agreements      Lend- 
penditures  already  made  or  project^i 
$50,000.000  000 
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The  erand  alli.mce  wa*  give:  ^leflnlte 

form  bv  the  events  of  last  week  (.  t:  Brit- 
ain and  Ru.'wsa  entered  into  (ormaJ  alliance 
In      their      20-year-mutua!-assistan  ^e      pact 


fhlch  IS  calculated  to  maintain  the 
Europe    for    a    generation    or    more 


same  time  the  United  States  entereq  Into  an 
Informal     alliance     with     the    Sov 
thrnugh   the  medium  of  a  lend-le  , 
ment 

Previously  the  United  States  had 
Informal  alliance  in  the  same  way  wJth  Great 
Britain  and  with  China.  These  negptiatlons 
launched  the  quadruple  alliance 
Britain,  the  United  States.  Russia,  aid  China 
upon  which  devolves  the  respon?!  jiiity  of 
annihilating  t;  \x  -  ,i:,:;  ; 
Ir.deflnitelv  t;.'  ■  .:  •■■:  O 
being  brovii-'  •  *  •;>■  in:: 
lend-leH,<e  >ti-ft;;  '^'s  '.i:'.". 
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to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent 

The    lend-    -If-    .:"%: 
last  year   t      »:•  '     c 
loans    by    the    .^:v.'r 
debtors  of  the  :.:    •   W 
belligerents  in  thi.*   * 
Great  Br-':r:-.   the  niui.t  v  «   •;     a:,. 
AmeruM:.     •.-••.,■;.    whu-ii     A.i-    :    :  !■ 
agreed  to  ler.d  and  lease  tne  amis  ;h 
Which  wa.«  not  «peciflcally  forbidden 
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IN     THICK     or     WORLD     POLITICS 

Mr  Roosevelt  was  in  the  thick  of  the  world 
politics  from  w^hich  the  agreements  of  last 
week  emergt.'d  Stalin  had  started  the  ball 
rolling  last  v,inter  with  demands  that  Britain 
and  the  United  State*  establish  a  second 
front  against  Hitler  and  also  agree  to  restore 
the  Baltic  republics  and  parts  of  Rumania 
and  Finland  to  Russia  after  the  war 

To  the  latter  demand  the  British  were  loath 
to  yield,  but  felt  they  were  compelled  to.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  flatly  refused,  asserting  that  an 
agreement  to  give  these  territories  to  Russia 
would  Violate  the  first  point  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  forswearing  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment 

The  Russians  finally  dropped  this  demand 
and  compromised  on  the  formal  alliance  with 
Briuin.  the  Informal  alliance  the  United 
States,  and  the  Anglo-American  undertaking 
to  create  a  second  front  against  Hitler.  The 
deal  was  fiirther  promoted  by  the  American 
declarations  of  war  on  Rumania.  Bulgaria, 
and  Hungary,  which  Stalin  had  partictJarly 
urged. 

ariTLEMZNT  POSTPONTD 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreements  creating 
the  informal  ailiance  the  lend-lease  settle- 
ments are  to  be  postponed  until  it  is  possible 
to  determine  what  terms  •will  promote  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  world 
peace  ' 

Offsetting  the  American  bill  for  lend-lease 
aid  to  each  ally  there  will  be  a  bill  for  "all 
property  services.  Information,  faxrilities,  or 
other  benefits  or  considerations  provided  "  the 
United  States  by  the  ally  In  view  of  the 
incalculable  value  of  some  of  these  items  of 
aid  such  as  information.  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  offsetting  Mil  In  many  cases  will  be  siz- 
able— perhaps  about  balancing  the  Ameri- 
can bill. 

TO   PROMOTE   COMMERCI 

Be  that  as  it  may,  article  7  of  the  agree- 
ment declared  that  "In  the  final  determina- 
tion of  the  benefits  to  be  provided  to  the 
United  States  •  •  •  in  return  for"  lend- 
lease  aid  "the  terms  and  conditions  thereof 
shall  be  svich  as  not  to  burden  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  but  to  promote 
mutually  advantageous  economic  relations 
between  them  and  the  betterment  of  wcrld- 
wide  economic  relations."  That  Is.  there  are 
to  be  no  war  debts  payable  In  money  or 
goods,  as  after  the  first  World  War,  when  our 
debtors  said  they  could  not  pay  without 
burdening — even    disrupting — commerce. 

But  If  the  debtors  will  embrace  the  New 
Deal,  article  7  'mplies.  the  debt  to  the  United 
Slates  can  be  written  off  To  take  advan- 
tage of  these  *erms  each  ally  Is  to  Join  the 
United  States  in  action  to  expand  "produc- 
tion, employment,  and  the  exchange  and  con- 
sumption of  goods,  which  are  the  material 
foundations  of  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  all 
peoples,  ■  eliminate  "all  forms  of  discrimina- 
tory treatment  In  international  commerce." 
reduce  "tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers,"  and 
In  general  attain  "economic  objectives  Iden- 
tical with  those  set  forth"  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 


Belittling  Congress 
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or    MICHIGAN 

IN  TH:    }■''■'■ -~E  «,  F   F-F.PRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1942 

M-  DO.VDERO  >,':  Speaker,  under 
:■  '■  ■  ■  '  tx-  :  •.  :r.y  ;_:::a.:Ks  in  the  Rec- 
ord  I  ;:.:.ucit  ^n  editorial  written  by  Mr. 


Carl  M.  Saunders,  editor  of  th-  J  "k.=:  a 
Citizen  Patriot,  Jackson,  Mich.,  .vnich 
appeared  in  his  paper  under  date  of  May 
17,  1942.  entitled  "Belittling  Congre.ss": 

BELITTLING   CONGRESS 

Senators  Sheridan  Downey,  of  California, 
and  Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida,  were  the  only 
Members  of  the  upper  House  of  Congress  to 
vote  for  a  resolution  pledging  the  Members 
not  to  accept  "special  privileges."  The  iden- 
tity of  these  two  lone  supporters  is  a  gage 
of  the  merit  of  that  measure 

Downey  s  resolution  was  aimed  at  putting 
Members  of  Congress  on  record  as  opposed  to 
the  acceptance  of  gasoline  ration  cards  in 
excess  of  the  minimum  granted  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  was  a  bare-faced,  demagogic 
effort  to  demean  the  Senete  and  to  curry  favor 
with  those  columnists  and  commentators  who 
have  seized  upon  the  gasoline-rationing  busi- 
ness as  an  excuse  to  attack  Congress. 

It  Isn't  at  all  likely  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  thus  are  belittling  Congress  and 
abusing  Senators  or  Representatives  for  ac- 
cepting so-called  X  ration  cards  actually  mean 
to  break  down  public  confidence  In  the  na- 
tional legislation.  Yet  that  is  the  net  result 
of  su<'h  attacks. 

A  great  deal  is  made  of  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  asked  for  and  received  a  B  card 
entitling  her  to  only  3  gallons  a  week.  But 
little  note  Is  made  of  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  her  husband  habitually  travel 
in  Government  cars  assigned  to  the  White 
House  and  for  which  unlimited  gasoline  is 
available. 

It  is  a  strange  commentary  on  the  trend 
In  National  Government  that  hundreds  of 
lesser  employees  of  Washington  bureaus  and 
of  other  Federal  bureaus  scattered  around 
the  country  use  Government  cars  with  un- 
limited gasoline  supplies  and  are  Immune 
from  criticism.  But  a  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive, who  must  buy  his  own  car  and  his  own 
gasoline.  Is  criticized  if  he  wants  more  than 
3  gallons  of  motor  fuel  a  week.  Thus  has 
the  trend  toward  breaking  down  the  prestige 
of  Congress  made  headway. 

The  youngest  Member  of  the  lower  House  of 
Congress  is  a  more  important  figure  in  any 
Intelligent  assay  of  official  values  than  the 
topmost  agent  of  any  administrative  agency 
in  the  National  Government,  because  the 
Member  of  Congress  represents  the  people 
and  is  a  Member  of  the  Legislature  which  Is 
the  genesis  of  all  law  within  the  Republic. 

Gasoline  rationing  for  Federal  officials  Is 
unimportant.  But  the  type  of  thinking  which 
undertakes  always  to  deride  legislators  elected 
by  the  people  is  dangerous  and  ultimately 
might  be  destructive  of  the  self-government 
which  these  legislators  symbolize. 
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HON    KARL  M  LeCOMPTE 

KJF       lyJYkA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"ES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1942 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of 
all  the  discussion  and  the  charges  and 
countercharges  that  have  been  directed 
at  Congress  by  columnists,  commenta- 
tors, and  editorial  writers,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  find  a  fair  and  honest  analysis  of 
the  public  reaction  toward  the  Congress. 
The  Congress  is  the  people's  institution, 
and  while  they — the  people — may  at 
times  become  impatient  with  indiv.d..al 
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t.  u:.^i'  ':::.■  y-  •  v.-'  rn.iy  b-  :.— ured  that 
the  people  will  not  willingly  give  up  the 
Institution  or  relpp.^'t^  it  t<^  a  position  of 
ln:poience. 

Ti'p  following  editorial  is  'aken  from 
th:  N-  wton  <Iowa)  Daily  N  w-.  published 
by  James  R.  Rhodes,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing editors  and  publishers  of  the  Middle 
West: 

CONGRESS    AND   "GOATS" 

We  hold  no  particular  brief  for  the  men 
who  are  serving  in  Congress  at  Washington, 
but  we  do  think  they  are  sort  of  going 
through  the  "goat"  stage  that  used  to  be 
reserved  for  the  term  "politician"  In  our 
American  system  of  things. 

The  Congressmen  did  miss  the  boat  on  the 

matter  of  pensions  and  on  the  subject  of  the 

X   gasoline   cards,   for   example.     The   whole 

pension  proposal  was  sponsored  and  presented 

by  the  administration,  in  the  first  place.     But 

Congress  got  It  In  the  neck  when  the  boys 

voted   It.   since   it   provided    for   themselves. 

/nd  on  the  X  gasoline  cards,  it  might  be  well 

to  look  over  the  car  list  of  the  multitude  of 

executives  around  Washington  in  addition  to 

Congressmen    to    see    what    happened.     The 

"executs"  didn't  forego  any  privileges,  either. 

But  these  are  a  couple  of  incidents  which 

received  Nation-wide  attention.     Some  of  the 

Congressmen  squawked   about   the  way  the 

press  made  note  of  it.     Fact  is  the  press  only 

allotted  the  accustomed  amount  of  space  to 

the    actions.      The    public    opinion    did    the 

rest — and  with  a  bang.    Same  on  the  jjension 

grab. 

But  In  the  hurly-burly  of  the  X  cards  and 
the  pensions,  which  public  opinion  is  prop- 
erly straightening  out.  many  of  us  perhaps 
forget  the  gigantic  sums  that  have  been  voted 
by  Congress  with  which  to  build    "var  ma- 
chines— to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  told 
todciy  that  this  country  Is  turning  out  5.000 
planes  a  month.     Now  that  Is  primarily  an 
achievement    of    Industry,    of    course.     But 
Congress  had  to  pull  the  string  to  start  the 
program    rolling.     It    has    taken    money    to 
build  on  such  a  scale.     Will  take  a  lot  more. 
Congress  has  voted  overwhelming  powers 
to    the    Chief    Executive.      Mr.    Roosevelt    is 
equipped  with  more  power  than  any  single 
American  ever  held  prior  to  his  time.    Some 
wUl  say  Congress  is  voting  away  its  author- 
ity.   We  are  Inclined  to  think  it  has  gone  a 
bit  far  in  that  direction  and  perhaps  Is  enti- 
tled to  some  criticism  on  that  point.     But 
no  one  can  sav  it  is  not  going  all  out  on  the 
war  effort,  as  was  requested  by  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
Go  back  to  1939  before  you  start  kicking 
the  roof  In  a  jout  Congress.     That  was  the 
time  of  the  repeal  of  the  Arms  Embargo  Act. 
We    changed    the    law    to    a    cash-and-carry 
plan,  so  we  could  keep  out  of  the  war.     Some 
people  had  the  naive  idea  that  the  cash-and- 
carry    plan    would    keep    us    from    the    war. 
The  only  conclusion  to  gather  from  that — 
and   that  opinion   was  the  majority   public 
opmion  in  the  United  States  at  the  time— is 
that  the  idea  of  this  country  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  war  had  not  entered  the  think- 
ing of    the  American   people.     So  why   hep 
onto  Congress  for  not  doing  this  and  that 
back  in  those  days  when  the  flood  of  mail 
rolling  into  those  same  Congressmen's  offices 
was  to  keep   this  country   out  of  the  war? 
That  mail  was  coming  from  persons  who  are 
among  the  loudest  in  their  criticism  of  the 
acts  of  Congress  new. 

So  we  see  all  this  becomes  more  or  less  a 
relative  matter.  The  important  fact  right 
now  is  to  step  up  our  war  machine  still  faster. 
We  can't  do  much  about  what  might  have 
been.  The  Job  Is  to  go  from  here.  Licking 
the  stuffing  out  of  the  Japs  at  Midway  and 
in  the  Coral  Sea  are  other  practical  means 
toward  that  end.  Enlistment  of  thousands 
c:   u.  :.  ir.  the   "avenger"  squadrons   .=   a:> 


c"!":'T  b'.;!  tb.  ■■iisa r. (Is  more  eir.Lnrii;  l,^p 
ii  :::e.:i  »»;:■.,  -  ii-rough  selective  service  h" 
p.'uviciaig  tuii  another  Important  meaiis. 
Activities  on  the  home  front.  Including  the 
purchast  '  i  \X  ir  strirrps  and  l->'-'  --  tr  i  xito- 
vidlng  \^'.jr-u...  I  ;;a;d8  are  oi:,.  :.^.  Aa^  so 
on  and  ou. 


A  Judge  Puts  on  Khaki 


FXT!-X>I'"'N   C'F   F.YMM-.KS 


HON,  S.^MUEL  DICKSTEIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1942 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Tliui'sday,  June  18,  1942: 

A    JTJDCE   PLTS   ON    KHAKI 

Army  life  Is  not  new  to  Frank  Murphy.  As 
a  young  man  he  was  a  lieutenant,  later  ris- 
ing to  the  rank  of  captain  In  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  Still  physically  fit  at 
52,  he  should  make  a  first-class  lieutenant 
colonel  in  our  present  war.  Since  the  last 
war.  however,  he  has  served  the  public  as  a 
mayor,  as  Governor  General,  and  Hign  Com- 
missioner In  the  Philippines,  as  a  State  Gover- 
nor, as  a  United  States  Attorney  General,  and 
finally  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  He  leaves  this  last  posi- 
tion— temporarily,  one  hopes — to  enter  the 
Army  A  photograph  published  In  this  news- 
paper yesterday  shows  him  minus  the  Judicial 
robes  but  plus  the  uniform.  From  being  one 
of  nine  judges,  he  has  become  one  of  a  great 
many  lieutenant  colonels.  From  helping  to 
formulate  decisions  which  have  the  force  of 
constitutional  law.  and  to  which  generals, 
admirals.  Cabinet  members,  legislators,  and 
the  President  must  bow,  he  assumes  a  new 
role  m  which  he  must  unquestionably  obey 
the  orders  of  a  colonel. 

Is  this  a  come-down?  Not  in  this  democ- 
racy. Frank  Murphy  wanted  to  do  some  di- 
rect thing  to  help  win  the  war.  He  chose 
the  way  open  to  him.  He  does  not  lose  In 
stature  or  prestige  by  submitting  himself  to 
a  hard  discipline.  He  has  had  the  respect  of 
his  fellow  citizens  as  a  Judge  and  he  has 
their  admiration  as  a  soldier.  He  will  return 
to  the  bench  with  a  consciousness  of  duty 
done  and  an  Increased  breadth  of  experience 
that  should  make  him  a  better  Judge. 
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Mr.  TMU?.TA\  /.T:  Preslden',  T  ak 
unanimous  consem  lo  t:  ■.■  r-  "*■  '•  -n  the 
Apt->fndix  of  the  Reco;  a  a  [j  • '  r.  ty  the 
}i  la  r.ible  Joseph  B  E.i::a..r:,  I).:t-ctor 
ol  the  Officr  ('f  n  :'r.  -  r::.i.s>  ^i ;  a-:nn, 
before  the  riaina)-  -  rf  (.ran:.-  ^^  n;  'Me 
city  of  Cleyeland  ta:  taa  ;:  ;i!:-P'ai  •  at.an 
situation. 


We  are  engaged  along  with  mofet  l.'  '..ae 
world  In  a  war  by  comparison  with  which  aU 
other  wars  pale  Into  insignificance.  It  is  the 
kind  of  world  catastrophe  which  the  deeply 
religious  people  among  whom  I  was  reared 
might  expect  to  usher  In  the  Judgment  Day. 
It  Is  not  a  war  which  we  sought,  and  we  are 
not  In  it  with  the  slightest  desire  for  con- 
quest or  aggrandizement.  But  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world,  including  our  own  salva- 
tion, our  enemies  must  be  crushed,  and  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  That  Is  the  cause 
to  which  each  and  every  one  of  us  Is  dedi- 
cated, and  untU  it  la  accomplished,  nothing 
else  matters. 

It  is  my  principal  duty  to  help  domestic 
transporutlon  do  Its  part  In  this  cause. 
When  I  say  "domestic*  transportation.  I 
mean  that  my  Jurisdiction  Is  confined  to  this 
country  and  does  not  extend  to  the  ships 
which  are  engaged  In  overseas  transporiu- 
tion.  I  do  nut  need  to  tell  you,  because  it  is 
now  well  known  that  my  organization  does 
not  manage  or  operate  the  railroads  or  any 
of  the  other  domestic  carriers.  That  duty 
remains  with  the  private  owners.  My  Job  is 
one  of  surveillance  and  assistance.  I  have 
powers,  but  they  are  principally  to  enforce 
conservation,  promote  maximum  use  of  fa- 
cilities, prevent  congestion,  and  enable  the 
carriers  to  operate  more  nearly  as  a  unified 
system  than  would  t>e  possible  under  the 
peacetime  policies  of  competition 

This  is  a  war  of  peoples  and  national  re- 
sources The  military  forces  do  the  actual 
fighting,  but  they  are  only  the  spearheads  of 
uemendous  activities  by  entire  populations 
which  produce  the  great  mechanisms,  arma- 
ments, munitions,  and  means  of  subsistence 
which  modern  warfare  requires  In  these 
tremendous  activities  there  is  nothing  more 
vital  and  important,  or  which  bulks  larger, 
than  transportation. 

Not  long  ago  the  press  carried  a  statement 
that  the  war -production  program  had  prog- 
ressed satisfactorily,  and  now  the  hot  spot 
is  transportation.  That  statement  may  have 
been  misleading.  Transportation  is  more 
than  the  handmaiden,  it  is  the  100-percent 
partner  of  production.  One  cannot  get 
along  without  the  other.  If  the  war-pro- 
duction program  has  progressed  satusfaclor- 
Uy,  that  in  itself  is  proof  positive  that  the 
vast  amount  of  transportation  upon  whicli 
production  depends  has  been  performed  ade- 
quately and  efPciently — which  is  the  fact. 
The  only  other  transportation  Is  that  which 
is  required  to  get  the  war  products  Into  the 
hands  of  the  military  forces  in  this  country 
and  all  over  the  world.  It  is  partly  domes- 
tic and  partly  overseas  transportation. 

We  all  know  that  overseas  transportation 
has  presented  problems  of  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty, because  it  has  required  the  creation 
of  huge  new  flotillas  of  ships  and  has  had  to 
work  against  the  menace  of  the  submarine. 
I  cannot  speak  for  overseas  transportation. 
All  that  I  know  is  that  it  Is  being  handled 
ably  and  dynamically.  I  can  speak  for  do- 
mestic transportation.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  this.  Thus  far  there  has  been 
no  break-down  and  no  serious  congestion  in 
domestic  transportation.  It  has  done 
promptly  and  well  all  that  it  has  been  called 
upon  to  do.  Including  the  movement  to  th© 
pora-  f  •:  ;■'.-.  armaments,  and  mura-  ■i 
ar.fi  '.  A  •  }  oducts  and  lend-lea-se  bu  ;  ■< 
'  <  ■  i  •■;  aoscrlptlon. 
Mv  O:':!-'-  iT^w  has  In  operation  a  !'..-•  ■■:;!, 
depend*  la  aa-  a  -he  use  of  thf  ra  ••  •  i;.'  ;;»  •  ri 
teletype  i:  a  a  a  .::f8s  machinery,  whicn  en- 
ables u.-  '  k  ( ;:  currently  Informed  of  the 
exact  traffic  situation  on  every  llnf  a'  t  ^•  - 
tion  of  railroad  in  the  country  and  >'■•  ^■'  -j 
important  ten,.:  ^  ^ith  espcciaav  ta  aa.fd 
!!iformat!'"n  In  i'  .  ;-. ";  to  the  sltuat-un  ai  ttie 
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porta:  and  it  has  rr.rn  »ho  can  follow  v  p  and 
take  steps  to  relieve  any  impending  *  langrr 
befor-  lie      Totjeiher  w:  h  the 

Wnr   -  .istraticn.  the  Vi    t 

;  tie    N...  V    EKpnrtment,    hid 

i  M.nl'try  ol  Tran.'port.  my  Offl:e  has 

•iao   '  ed   a   system    which    eflertively 

contr,..  :..;  movement  of  traSBc  to  the  ports 
•o  that  the  inbound  domestic  and  tt)  t  cut 
btjr.d  over«!eRS  tran ^     "    "     n  will  b< 
C.:  I'ed  and  port  c<  :  .  avoided 

You  may  have  seer.  »tauments  t! 
•re    large   accumulations  of  cvtrsea~ 
■  t  or  en  the  lim  ■•  leading  to  the  ports    creat- 
ine the  lmpre!'5ion  that  the  ports  are  b  ocked. 
Tl-'V  are  not  blocked  but  In  liquid  conJitlon 
T:.'.-"   are  no  accumulations  of   cars   at    the 
p-^T'^s  which  are  In  any  way  alarming     Ccn- 
»lde:able  cversf.is  freight  is  m  ?■'  '   the 

pcrT«  snd  elsewhere,  but  It  is  no*  lored 

to  a:  tant  extent  in  cars,  and    o  It  Is 

not  ::  :  i  w:*h  the  movement  of    re;ght. 

Prom  the  ^  ^  it  has  been  kno\n  that 

It  would  l>e  i.i  V-  .  ry  to  sicrc  In  this  country 
great  quantities  of  war  products,  for  longer 
cr  shorter  periods  Freight  cars  muFt  not  be 
lised  for  storage  and  they  will  not  be  Stor- 
age depots  capacity  have  be"n  and 
are  be.ng  r  ed  by  the  Army,  much 
pr  ;;.cl  -'cTiiu.e  rr..ide  available  by  tJ  e  rail- 
read^  i.«  bejr.g  u.«ed:  and  In  additlcii  ti  e  stcr- 
»S*  Industry  of  the  country  has  be«  n  well 
crr^anized  to  give  effective  aid  Tlip  head 
of  my  Division  of  Storage.  L  F  Nico  son.  Is 
•dm  nistf-rlng  a  plan,  with  the  finantial  help 
cf  ti'i"  Lend-Lease  Administration  thereby 
factory  and  ether  buildings  can  be  les.sed  for 
Ptorape  use  ard  turned  ever  to  community 
groups  cf  warehousemen  fnr  operatioi  under 
terms  and  conditions  which  we  fix  We  be- 
lieve that  this  plan  will  provide  as  niany  as 
25  000  OsX)  square  feet  of  storage  spact  which 
the  Army  would  otherwise  have  to  construct 

It   will  also  give  small  ' ■  have 

been   forced   to   cease   p  vi'.lan 

frcods  and  have  not  been  able  to  su  >stitute 
war  production,  an  opportunity  for    ellef 

Credit  should  be  given  where  it  Is  dje.  and 
I  am  glad  to  give  credit  to  the  rallrci  ds  and 
the  other  carriers  of  the  country  for  i  he  fine 
service  which  they  have  rendered  since  the 
emerg'^ncy  be^an  They  have  both  |  lanned 
and  functioned  well  and  they  have  a  so  had 
wonderful  cooperation  from  the  shippers  of 
the  country,  whose  aid  was  Indispensable  to 
the  results  which  have  been  accom  ilished. 
Some  dangers  lie  ahead  Let  me  t  "11  you 
what  I  think  they  are.  so  far  as  the  move- 
ment of  freight  IS  concerned 

Traffic  in  general  has  t)een  growing  teadlly 
and  rather  rapidly  ever  since  1939  nnd  it 
prom.ses  to  continue  to  grow  thr  ,  !  •  '42 
and    1943      In    addition,    the    r..  ;     .e 

had  an  extra  and  a  very  heavy  load  In  the 
shape  of  the  traffic  which  the  Inte  coastal 
and  coastwise  ships  used  to  carry  T  ley  are 
carrying  all  the  transcontinental  traf  Ic  at  a 
time  when  cur  war  with  Japan  has  made  It 
very  ht  avy  Last  EJecember  they  wen  carry- 
ing le-sa  than  100  000  barrels  a  day  c'  oil  to 
the  eastern  s^eaboard  Today  they  an  carry- 
ing nearly  700  000  barrels  They  are  carrying 
great  quantities  of  coal  to  New  England  and 
to  lake  ports  In  substitution  for  hi  uls  by 
water  They  are  carrying  from  OuU  ports 
Srrat  quantities  of  traffic  which  f  ;rmerly 
Boved  by  water  tc  eastern  ports  All  this  Is 
Icnc-haul  traffic,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
ca:s  are  being  loaded  more  heavily  The  re- 
•ult  is  that  ton-miles  are  increasing  it  more 
than  double  the  rate  of  carloadmg^.  i  nd  the 
strain  on  motive  power  particularly  is  very 
great  Ahead  looms  the  still  mcr"  r~-i'-  -*  '.'-l" 
prosoect  that  the  railroads,  bt-  .  -  '  ;• 
rubtjer  shortage    will  have  to  car:  ■  'inu- 

aP.y  increasing  share  of  the  greu*  :•     .    •  traf- 
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We  could  face  these  prospects  with  equa- 
nimity, if  we  cru!d  get  more  cars  and  loco- 
motives without  difficulty.  But  the  war  de- 
mand for  steel  and  other  critical  materials 
Is  such  that  the  War  Prcxluction  Board  has 
found  it  necessary  to  limit  the  building  of 
new  cars  and  locomotives  very  drastically. 
They  are  bankir.g  on  the  belief  that  the  rail- 
road industry  still  has  a  resiliency  and  a  re- 
serve strength  which  will  enable  it  to  sur- 
mount whatever  difficulties  may  arise  As  a 
member  cf  the  Requirements  Committee  of 
the  Beard  put  It  recently:  "Our  railroads 
have  to  face  shortages  of  steel  and  facilities, 
but  not.  we  expect,  of  imagination  and  effi- 
ciency and  powers  of  adjustment." 

I  do  not  know  whether  those  who  have 
those  expectations  realize  fully  the  extent 
to  which  railroad  freight  performance  has 
improved  In  recent  years  I  shall  not  bore 
you  With  the  fl<?vires.  but  the  ccmparusons 
with  1918.  at  the  time  of  the  last  World  War. 
and  even  with  1929.  at  the  height  of  the  boom 
period,  are  rather  astonishing,  and  there  has 
been  a  ccmtinual  increase  In  efficiency  since 
the  emergency  b€gan  In  19:59.  Yet  I  agree 
In  part  with  these  optimists  It  Is  always  a 
safe  bet  that  the  top  limits  In  American 
efficiency  have  not  been  reached,  and  the 
railroad  Indust.T  is  no  exception  to  that  rule 
Moreover.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  spirit  and 
morale  uf  the  railroad  officers  and  employees 
have  never. been  better  in  my  experience,  and 
the  railroads  have  never  enjoyed  greater  and 
more  effective  cooperation  from  the  shippers. 

In  this  (connection,  let  me  make  one  or 
two  personal  observations.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested In  some  quarters,  although  not  very 
vociferously,  that  the  Government  ought  to 
take  the  railrrads  over  and  operate  them 
If  I  thought  that  would  do  any  gcx)d.  I  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  It  I 
have  no  doctrinaire  objections  to  the  Idea, 
nor  was  I  a  critic  of  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Administration,  which  I  saw  at  first  hand 
In  191&  20.  and  which  was.  In  fact,  officered 
by  the  cream  cf  the  railroad  fraternity  But 
in  view  of  the  way  in  which  the  railroads 
have  been  functioning  since  1939.  I  see  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  precipitating  such  a  revo- 
lution in  midstream  of  the  war  effort.  On 
the  contrary  I  would  fear  a  period  of  seri- 
ous dislocation  and  let-down  before  the  new 
machinery  could  work  up  to  full  efficiency 

Another  question  that  I  am  asked  is  why 
I  do  not  now  require  the  railroads  to  do  some 
of  the  things  which  I  recommended  when  I 
wa.s  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation  in 
1933-36  One  answer  Is  that  our  general 
oroer  No.  1.  which  alms  to  Increase  the  load- 
ing of  railroad  Tesfi-than-carload  freight  from 
an  average  of  about  4'^  tons  per  car  to  an 
average  of  about  12  tens  and  which  has  al- 
ready accomplished,  with  hearty  railroad  co- 
operation, a  saving  of  about  40  percent  In 
the  use  of  such  cars,  was  based  on  the  study 
of  merchandise  traffic  which  we  made  when 
I  was  Coordinator  The  better  answer  Is  that 
the  prrblein  which  we  now  face  is  radically 
different  fr^m  the  one  which  was  then  before 
us  In  193il  the  railroads  had  a  great  surplus 
of  facilities,  a  minimum  of  traffic,  and  were 
drifting  in-.o  bankruptcy  one  by  one.  The 
problem  was  to  find  ways  of  saving  expense 
and  also  cf  attracting  traffic.  My  recom- 
mendations which  met  with  very  little  suc- 
cess, were  d;rected  to  those  ends  At  present 
the  railroads  have  no  surplus  of  facilities,  at 
least  of  equipment;  their  traffic  has  risen  to 
record  heights  and  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
the  problem  is  to  move  It  promptly  and  effec- 
v  ely  regardless  of  cost. 

L  >t  me  give  three  illustrations  of  the  differ- 
ence out  of  the  many  which  could  be  given. 
In  1933  I  got  the  railroads,  with  the  help  of 
my  staff,  to  make  hundreds  of  studies  of 
terminal  unification.  Those  studies,  based 
on  1932  traffic,  are  obsolete,  because  present 
traffic  conditions  are  entirely  different.  The 
railrc4ids  cannot  now  spare  the  experienced 
officers  nee  -?a       t     n-.ake  new  studies,  and 


even  if  they  could  terminal  unifications  can- 
not be  accomplished  without  prolonged  nego- 
tiations between  railroads  and  with  their 
employees,  they  usually  require  some  new 
construction  and  their  j)rinclpal  purpose  Is 
to  save  money  rather  than  to  expedite  traffic. 
As  Coordinator.  I  made  an  elaborate  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  use  of  containers 
Interchangeable  between  railroads  and 
motor  carriers  The  extensive  use  of  such 
containers  would  require  many  changes  in 
railroad  rates  and  the  creation  of  new  ad- 
ministrative machinery.  But  even  if  all 
this  could  be  planned  in  the  presfnt  hurly- 
burly,  no  steel  is  available  for  the  construc- 
tion of  containers,  and  there  is  no  surplus 
of  flat  cars  available  for  their  transportation. 
As  Coordinator  I  also  studied  the  pooling  cf 
freight  cars.  But  In  tlnnfes  when  traffic  Is 
at  a  maximum,  as  It  now  Is.  there  Is  much 
less  to  be  gained  from  such  pooling  than  in 
times  of  traffic  depression,  and  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  the  cars  are  handled  very  much 
as  they  would  be  handled  under  a  pool.  We 
have  established  a  virtual  pool  of  tank  cars, 
and  have  under  active  consideration  a  simi- 
lar  arrangement  for  refrigerator  cars 

At  the  same  time.  I  know  that  the  rail- 
roads, the  shippers,  the  In'erstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  will  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  make  the  expectations  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  come  true,  and  I  am  sure  that  ' 
we  have  not  yet  come  tc5  the  end  of  the  rcpe 
In  the  efficient  movement  of  freight.  The 
loading  of  carload  freight  In  boxcars  can 
be  materially  increased,  and  ycu  may  look 
for  definite  action  to  that  end  very  soon, 
following  many  helpful  conferet-CfS  with 
both  the  railroads  and  the  shippers.  The 
industries  of  the  country  can  do  much  to 
decrease  cross-hauls  of  commodities,  with- 
out harmful  disruption  of  marketing  condi- 
tions, and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  are 
getting  much  valuable  cooperation  along 
this  line  from  the  Industry  divisions  of  the 
War  Productlcn  Board,  and  will  get  more. 
The  businessmen  and  the  consumers  of  the 
country  can  also  be  of  great  help  by  moving 
coal,  and  other  commodities  which  can  be 
carried  In  stock,  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  thus  lessening  the  traffic  danger 
which  comes  with  the  usual  fall  peak  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  the  railroads  have  yet  ex- 
hausted the  possibilities  In  cutting  down 
the  time  which  the  cars  spend  in  terminals 
and  in  the  train  reshuffling  processes  which 
occur  at  the  intermediate  yards  en   route. 

Frankly,  looking  forward  beyond  1942  to 
1943.  as  I  have  always  done  in  my  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  new  equipment, 
I  am  more  worried  about  motive  power  and 
the  open-top  car  supply  than  I  am  about 
the  boxcar  situation.  But  unfortunately 
it  is  the  open-top  cars,  as  well  as  the  loco- 
motives, which  are  most  directly  and  closely 
related  to  the  war-production  effor  The 
most  encouraging  thing  Is  the  remarkable 
accomplishments  of  the  railroads,  which  I 
hope  will  become  still  more  remarkable,  in 
moving  tank  cars  In  trainload  quantities  to 
the  Eastern  seaboard,  and  what  I  believe 
will  be  their  similar  accomplishments  in  the 
moving  cf  coal  all-rail  to  New  Englard  and 
New  York  City. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  traffic  move- 
ment, let  me  say  a  word  in  praise  ci  what 
the  Lake  carriers  have  done  In  the  trans- 
portation of  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior 
ranges  Of  course,  the  war  effort  Is  mere 
dependent  on  that  movement  than  en  any 
one  thing.  Last  year  the  ore  boats  carried 
an  all-time  record  of  81.000  000  tons,  but  this 
year  they  are  being  called  upon  to  bring  that 
total  to  nearly  90.000.000  tons  Various  ex- 
pedients have  been  put  into  effect,  which  I 
shall  net  take  time  to  recount,  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  with  the  result  that  the  boats 
are  now  more  than  3.000.000  tons  ahi-ad  of 
their  record  at  the  same  time  last  year,  and 
every  week  this  excess  is  increasing.  I  am 
fortunate  to  have  as  my  principal  as».istant 
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In    this   matter    :.:r     A     T     Wood,    cf    your 
City 

I  have  spent  so  much  time  In  talking  about 
railroad  freight  traffic  that  1  have  all  too 
little  time  tc  talk  about  the  equally  Impor- 
tant problems  of  rubber-borne  highway  trans- 
portation and  railroad  passenger  traffic 
There  are  some  phases  cf  the  first  of  these 
problems  of  which  I  am  not  new  free  to  speak, 
but  there  are  some  broad  principles  which 
are  clear  and  unassailable. 

This  country  has  nearly  28.000  000  rubber- 
borne  passengor  cars  and  abcut  5.000.000  rub- 
ber-borne trucks,  to  say  nothing  of  several 
thousand  busses.  It  Is  dependent  on  rubber- 
borne  traufportation  to  an  extent  without 
parallel  anywhere  in  the  world  There  is  no 
country  which  comes  near  it  In  this  respect. 
The  economy  of  our  country  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  Its  population  have  been  geared 
to  the  highway  automotive  vehicle.  Con- 
siderable of  this  transportation  Is  not  es- 
sential. To  dispense  with  it  would  be  a  sac- 
rifice, but  not  an  unbearable  one.  But  most 
of  it  Is  essential,  and  this  is  true  not  only 
of  the  truck  and  the  bus  but  of  the  passenger 
car.  The  fact  that  our  great  new  war-pro- 
duction plants  are  far  more  dependent  for  the 
transportation  of  their  workers  on  the  private 
automobile  than  on  any  other  form  of  trans- 
portatijn  Is  ah  Illustration.  We  must  at  all 
costs  preserve  rubber-borne  transportation 
for  these  essential  purposes. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  supply  of  rubber. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  sources  of  supply  upon 
which  we  and  our  Allies  depended  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Fortunately  we  had 
quite  a  stock  of  crude  rubber  on  hand,  but 
practically  all  of  it  will  be  needed  for  the 
military  necessities  of  ourselves  and  our  Al- 
lies. We  must  in  some  way  make  our 
treasure  pile  of  rubber-borne  vehicles  last 
until  we  can  develop  new  sources  of  supply 
In  the  shap>e  of  synthetic  rubber  plants.  It 
takes  time  to  create  plants  which  can  take 
the  place  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  rubber  plantations.  The  most  op- 
timistic predictions  are  that  we  may  have 
plants  which  by  the  end  of  1943  can  produce 
synthetic  rubber  at  the  rate  of  possibly 
800.000  tons  per  year.  And.  of  course,  pro- 
duction at  that  rate  by  that  time  Is  far 
from  meaning  that  800.000  tons  will  be  pro- 
duced In  1943.  In  1941  we  consumed  700.000 
tons  for  civilian  purposes  alone.  By  the 
end  of  1943  most  of  our  stock  pile  will  be 
gone,  and  if  the  war  is  still  going  on,  most 
of  the  new  production  will  be  needed  for 
military  purposes. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts.  It  Is  perfectly 
plain  that  our  vehicles  and  their  tires  must 
be  conserved  In  every  possible  way.  They 
must  not  be  operated  at  speeds  in  excess  of 
40  miles  per  hour;  they  must  be  given  the 
most  scrupulous  care;  every  unnecessary  use 
must  be  avoided;  so  far  as  their  use  Is  neces- 
sary, it  must  be  coiiserved  by  carrying  as 
many  passengers  as  practicable  per  trip; 
streetcars  and  rails,  regardless  of  age.  must 
be  used  to  the  utmost  extent  possible,  and 
business  and  working  hours  must  be  stag- 
gered to  cut  down  the  rush-hour  peaks.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  a  soul  who  questions 
these  facts.  It  follows  that  the  people  of  this 
country  must  be  governed  accordingly.  If 
automobile  operations  are  not  restricted  by 
some  form  of  mandate,  they  must  be  re- 
stricted voluntarily.  There  is  no  escape  from 
this  conclusion. 

Let  me  state  some  other  principles  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  clear: 

U)  The  inventive  capacity  of  our  people 
Is  very  great,  and  our  research  laboratories 
are  concentrating  on  this  rubber  problem. 
They  may  and  probably  will  be  able  to  Im- 
prove the  situation;  but  we  cannot  yet  count 
on  that  fact.  U  we  want  to  win  the  war, 
we  must  prepare  for  the  worst  and  not  for 
the  best.  We  can  adjust  ourselves  to  the  best 
once  It  actually  arrives. 


(2)  The  objective  Is  to  avoid  unnecessary 
operations.  If  we  do  that,  we  shall  use  less 
gasoline.  Outside  of  the  Ezst  the  only  pur- 
pose of  gasoline  rationing  would  be  to  re- 
strict operations.  It  is  a  simple  means  to 
that  end.  If  the  end  could  be  accomplished 
In  some  other  way,  the  result,  so  far  as  the 
consumption  of  gasoline  is  concerned,  would 
be  precisely  the  same. 

(3)  The  reason  for  an  order.  If  one  were 
Issued,  wotild  be  the  same  reason  that  led 
us  to  substitute  the  draft  for  the  volunteer 
enlistment  of  our  armies.  No  order  Is  worth 
the  paper  it  is  written  on  unless  It  has  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  Given 
that  support,  it  has  the  virtue  of  bringing 
the  heedless,  selfish,  or  unprincipled  minor- 
ity into  line.  It  is  the  only  way  of  protect- 
ing the  gcxDd  against  the  bad  and  of  accom- 
pli-'hlng  just  uniformity  In  results. 

One  final  wnrd.  before  I  close,  on  railroad 
passenger  traffic  As  the  country  has  gone 
into  top  productivity,  that  traffic  has  greatly 
Incrersed.  At  the  same  time  the  railroads 
have  had  the  burden  of  heavy  troop  move- 
ments, and  the  prospects  are  that  those 
movements  will  greatly  increase  On  top  of 
that  the  railroads  are  faced  with  a  heavy 
increase  in  traffic  as  the  private  automobile 
ceases  to  be  used  for  intercity  travel,  and 
more  and  more  they  are  being  asked  to  es- 
tablish daily  commuter  service  to  and  from 
the  great  war  production  plants  which  have 
been  built  out  in  the  op)en  spaces.  In  view 
of  these  prospects  and  possibilities,  we  have 
warned  the  people  of  the  country  that  they 
cannot  for  the  future  be  assured  of  depend- 
able passenger  service,  and  we  have  dis- 
couraged unnecessary  convention  and  recre- 
ational travel.  There  may  be  less  conges- 
tion than  we  fear,  and  there  may  be  more. 
No  one  can  be  sure.  If  it  becomes  sericus. 
some  system  of  control  must  be  established, 
so  that  thase  who  must  travel  on  essential 
business  will  have  priority  of  opportunity.  I 
hope  no  such  system  of  rationing.  If  it  can  be 
called  that,  will  prove  necessary.  The  best 
way  to  avoid  it  is  to  cut  travel  voluntarily 
to  the  minimum. 
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HON.  GEORGE  D  O'BRIEN 

OF  MICH:c.^^• 

IN  TlIF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thu-'dnv  June  18,  1942 

Mi.  OBRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mi. 
Speaker.  Ensign  Carl  Halley  Ziehr,  of 
Detroit.  Mich.,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Nnvv  D'^'par^rr^'-'nt,  was  killed  in  ac- 
tion or  M  V  8  l9-i'2.  as  a  flier  attached 
to  the  Lexington. 

Ensign  Carl  Ziehr  entered  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  July  1938  in 
pursuance  of  my  appointment  and  grad- 
uated just  last  December  1941.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Cathclic  Central  High 
School,  Detroit,  where  he  had  main- 
tained an  A  average  through  school. 
Later  he  attended  the  University  of  De- 
troit and  already  had  a  student's  pilot 
license  at  the  time  he  received  his  ap- 
pointment to  Annapolis.  His  interest  in 
aviaticn  nr.d  prrf.;:'^ncy  as  a  flier  carried 
him  q;.  (K.v  ;;•..  .-.ction.  He  had  at- 
tained his  twenty-third  birthday  en  De- 
rrn-.b-^r  9.  1941.  1  day  af'er  war  'u'lth 
Ja;>^:^  was  decluiti. 


On  receiving  his  appoint  mint.  Ensign 
Ziehr  wrote: 

Words  cannot  express  my  gratitude  few 
your  action  In  appointing  me  to  Ann.spolls. 
I  will  do  everything  possible  to  merit  the 
confidence  you  have  shown  In  me. 

In  his  brief,  but  gallant,  career  he  ful- 
filled his  promise.  This  young  flier,  like 
the  others  of  cur  land,  Innocent  of  earth's 
hale  and  greed,  intense  in  youthful  spirit 
and  love  of  country,  can  never  die.  En- 
sign Ziehr  must  live — in  the  love  of  his 
parents  and  in  the  immortality  promised 
by  Gcd. 


The  Rubi)i  r  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:>!    IKS 
or 

HON  HARRY  S  TRUMAN 

OF    MlSSOU&I 

IN  THE  SFVATT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
r    ;.      :,:y,  June  18.  1942 

Mi.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
me  on  the  rubber  question,  broadcast 
over  the  radio  on  Monday  evening  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Our  Government  Is  determined  that  no 
factor  shall  be  permitted  to  Impede  our  war 
effort.  To  this  end  the  United  States  Senate 
established  a  special  committee  to  make  a 
continuing  and  constructive  Investigation  of 
the  entire  war  program.  This  committee  has 
the  approval  of  the  President. 

Many  of  the  problems  affecting  otir  war 
effort  have  been  brought  before  our  commit- 
tee— shipbuilding,  army-camp  construction, 
construction  of  munition  factories,  defense 
housing,  aluminum,  steel,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
and  rubber,  to  name  a  few. 

Nothing  Is  more  Important,  nothing  is 
causing  more  serious  concern,  than  the  pres- 
ent rubber  shortage.  To  win  this  war  we 
must  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  rubber — 
rubber  for  our  mechanized  units,  for  tanks, 
for  planes,  for  guns,  for  factories,  and  for 
transportation. 

Every  one  of  us  must  assume  a  great  re- 
sponsibility, must  give  up  many  of  the  things 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  to  win  this 
war.  In  doing  so  we  are  entitled  to  know  the 
facts  so  that  mistakes  of  the  past  will  not 
be  repeated  In  the  future. 

Our  committee  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  entire  rubber  situation.  We 
have  held  public  and  private  hearings  ex- 
tending over  many  months,  at  which  testi- 
mony and  voluminous  documentary  evldencs 
were  presented  by  representatives  of  Industry, 
responsible  Government  officials  charged  with 
the  administration  cf  the  various  phases  cf 
the  rubber  program,  and  others  too  numer- 
ous to  mention. 

Our  Investigation  has  embraced  the  follow- 
ing major  phases  of  the  rubber  program: 

Our  present  supply.  Including  the  Btock-pl'.e 
program. 

Prospects  of  obtaining  additional  supp'.lea" 
from  synthetic  rubber  and  natural  rubb?r 
from  domestic,  Latin  American,  and  African 
sources. 

Conservation  of  availab!e  rubber.  Including 
questicns  of  rationing,  reclaiming  of  scrap, 
and  regulation  of  transportation. 

The  Far  East — Malaya,  Java,  E  trr.-.  E~i 
Ceylon — have  in  the  past  been  I!.     -   -'c<      I 
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mor*  than  95  percent   of   the   wcr'.d 
rubber      In  the  last  few  month*  th° 
have  er»aed   one   by   one.   first   M  iht-n 

Java,  then  Sumatra,  and  Burnui  ::  in  the 
iTjater  of  rubber  producers,  until  nqw  the 
United  Nations  control  only  Ceylon 

In  order  to  Insure  a  sufficient  supfcly  of 
crude  rubber.  In  the  event  foreign  cures 
mere  cut  off.  the  President  In  the  earlf  sum- 
mer of  1940  directed  thr  5'. 
nance  Corporation  to  bu;,  :  .  -i-  -  : 
ernment    stock    pile.     For    th.s    purpoke    the 


Rubber  Reaerve  Company  was  s  t  up 


ISO,- 
,0.000 
or    7. 

:'.S    Of 

Prior 


Reconstruction   Finance  Corporation  for  the 
^urpcae  of  acrumulatlntr    <  •■   <  k  :    > 
000  toils  by   the  end  of    .  -i       ^ 
tons  by   the  end  of    IMl      h     :•      ■ 

IMl.    a   stock    pile   of    ab-nr.    s • 

crude  rubber  had   b' •       h      imulated 
to  clcalng   of    all   tho    Kir    EAst   scurcfcs.  cur 
reserve    Includins?  ahipmenta  afloat,  apprcxl 
mated  700  000  tons. 

We  had  exercised  more  fore»i(ihl  tllan  our 
Alhes  Of  at  least  we  had  appropna  ed  the 
furida  to  do  something  abi  ut  a  f  rcblem 
which  we  thou^^ht  wou'd  evenluall ;  be  a 
serious  one.  The  British  stock  pile  is  con- 
siderably lesa  than  ours  Indeed  we  ere 
presiently  the  chief  rubber  »^urce  for  all  the 
United  Nation.s  Our  stock  pile  is  laryf  but  it 
Is  still  not  nearly  large  enough  The  ques- 
tion la  how  much  better  ofl  ve  migfit  have 
been 

Chief  cavise  for  failure  to  afri;ml:!ate  a 
greater  Government  stock  pile  ■  fact 

that   industrial   consumption    v..v-    ed   to 

skyrocket  to  unprecedented  heights  During 
the  year  1941  a  total  of  1.080  000  torus  (if  crude 
iblwr  was  imported,  in  contrast  with  486  000 
tons  In  19:^9  But  in  this  year  of  IJ41  the 
CXfice  of  Prc<luction  Management  permitted 
consumption  to  reach  a  new  high  o!  766  000 
tons,  despite  the  restrictions  placed  »  n  auto- 
mobile production  during  the  second  half  of 
th.1t  year  If  .«uch  a  restriction  had  rot  been 
placed  on  civilian  con!«umption  of  rubaer.  our 
atotk  pile  would  not  have  reached  eien  the 
crigin.il  1940  estlm.'jtes.  instead  of  eicecd.ng 
It  Without  such  a  re<tricth^n  ron>i^mpiion 
would   have   exceeded    1.200.000  tons 

The  vast  consumption  of  rubber  by  private 
Industry  In  1941  occurred  during  b  period 
when  all  'he  Government  agencie*  iind  the 
rubber  .  were  fully  aware  of  th?  threat 

to  cur   -    .  .  from  the  Far  East  a  id  were 

attempting  to  devl.^e  means  to  safeguard 
aealnst  It  Thl.x  loss  of  vital  stock,  might 
have  been  prevented  had  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management  curtailed  civilian  consump- 
tion including  automobile  product.cn.  at  a 
much  earlier  date  At  the  very  per.cd  when 
action  wns  necessary  to  conserve  ru  )ber  w"e 
Indulged  m  an  orgy  of  consumption 

An  International  cartel,  the  International 
Regulations  Committee,  compc.sed  of  English 
and  Dutch  producers  controlling  the  prcduc- 
tion  of  practically  all  the  rubber  in  ite  world. 
fixed  maximum  quotas  for  the  amount  of 
crude  rubber  which  ixnild  be  pnxlured  and 
•sported  from  the  Far  E»»t  The  b.  >ic  rea- 
son, of  ecurf«.  for  the  existence  of  t^ls  cartel 
was  for  the  purpoe*  of  maintaining  s  .ibiliied 
prices  for  crude  rubber  EAen  aft  r  Dun-  j 
kerque  pr^xluction  quotas  were  not  rt'laxed 
It  «As  not  until  the  end  of  Noveni  kt  19*0 
that  an  agreemen*  w^t«  rea<-h<^  betwen  the 
rubber  cartel  a:  !-  ;   nance 

Corp^vration   p»  d  ex- 

portation from  the  >       F       up  to  locj  percent 
r*  -  — irity 

:        third  reason  for  not  havii  . 
•       V   ;   le  wa.«  the  f ..:  'o  take 

.  -.'ii^g  facilitif-      \;   .  r  the  lii'i 
i:       '  H  c^ilatior.s    C>.  iiiini'ioe    rv.|iXrd    its 

q.  .  .  r  .ooer  shipn'.er.ta  l.ig^ied  bt  vivise  of 
transpt^rtation  dtfllculties  Mary  >: 
Ing  rubber  made  th"  -"Chy  trip  • 
coast  of  the  Uuitet.;  ?  .i  -  from  th 
',:  -•.<  >  ;  r  •':.■  -;-.  r  r-r  :  ute  t«.i  our  '•' 
«r.rre   "      .         .'..\    ':  r ->  unloaded   • 


by  the 


F  ;r*.her:r.cr*.  cargoes  of  nonstrateglc  com- 
ditlfs  were  being  brought  Into  the  coun- 
try   In    great    quantities,    utilizing    bottoms 
that  might  o  herwlse  have  been  devoted  to 
shipments  of  rubber 

We  are  onlj  now  beginning  to  realize  fully 
the  implications  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
less  of  our  far-eastern  sources  of  supply. 

As  the  situation  looks  today,  military  re- 
quirements are  our  chief  concern,  at  least 
with  respect  to  new  rubber  Although  the 
use  of  rubber  In  various  military  articles  has 
been  reduced  or  eliminated,  military  and 
lend-lease  requirements  for  1943  alone  have 
been  estimated  at  a  figure  approaching  our 
entire  annual  consumption  for  civilian  use 
prior  to  the  present  war. 

It  may  be  that  many  military  specifications 
are  too  high  in  view  of  the  concededly  short 
life  of  mllitarjT  equipment.  The  armed  serv- 
ices must  exercise  the  same  degree  of  care 
that  Ls  reccmmendfd  to  civilians  to  Insure 
conservation  of  rubber  They  should  elimi- 
nate all  nonessential  uses  of  vehicles  and 
should  restrict  their  speed  except  where  ab- 
solutely neces.'  ary  for  strict  military  purposes. 
The  Army  has  assured  our  committee  that  It 
will  see  that  this  Is  done. 

The  fact  is  that  there  will  be  no  new  rub- 
ber at  all  for  nonessential  civilian  use  and 
very  little  even  for  the  most  essential  civilian 
uses.  It  Is  certain  that  there  will  not  be  any 
new  tires  for  civilians  for  at  least  3  years. 
The  civilian  problem  therefore  Is  one  of  con- 
serving whatever  rubber  Is  now  available. 
Most  of  the  conservation  which  can  be 
achieved  by  eovernmental  control  has  now 
been  accomplished  However,  we  may  reach 
the  point  where  further  curtailments  will 
have  to  be  m.nde. 

The  present  rubber  situation  Is  such  that 
automobile  travel  must  be  curtailed,  but  It 
cannot  be  stopped  altogether.  Railroads  can- 
not carry  all  our  passengers  or  all  oxir  freight. 
We  must  rely  on  trucks  and  busses. 

But  even  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  To- 
day private  automobiles  account  for  about 
nine  times  as  many  passenger-miles  per  year 
as  busses  and  railroads  combined  If  travel 
by  privately  owned  automobiles  were  stopped 
altogether,  busses  and  trains,  already  loaded 
to  capacity,  c^uld  not  handle  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  already  heavy  load.  Moreover, 
only  a  certain  amount  of  this  transportation 
can  be  curtailed.  The  rest  is  transportation 
essential  to  the  functioning  of  our  economic 
system,  and  this  economic  system  must 
function  if  it  3  to  produce  the  planes,  tanks, 
guns,  and  ships  to  win  this  war. 

It  may  become  necessary  to  requisition 
tires  if  shortages  develop  in  specific  areas 
where  war  workers  must  drive  comparatively 
long  distances  to  their  work  But  requi- 
sitioning of  tires  should  be  undertaken  only 
after  It  is  atisolutely  clear  that  voluntary 
acquisition  is  impossible.  I  do  not  Ijelleve 
that  this  Is  cl?ar  at  this  time. 

Consideraticn  Is  now  being  given  to  a 
national  gas-iatlonlng  program  to  conserve 
rubber  Let  rae  say  that  our  committee  has 
takoii  the  position  that  there  is  no  sense  In 
rationing  gascUne  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  someone  to  understand  that  he  mtist 
make  sacrlfiCM  for  the  war  Nothing  Is 
gained  by  sacrihc«  for  the  mere  sake  of  sacri- 
fice Where  iiaaolme  Is  plentiful.  I  beliere 
that  It  is  mvch  more  Important  to  ng.dly 
enforc*  speed  laws  and  to  reqvilre  regular 
Inspection  of  cars  so  as  to  prevent  underin- 
flation  of  tire*  and  to  assure  that  repairs  ar« 
given  to  tires  when  necessary. 

Since  our  sources  of  .»upply  for  crude  rubber 
.^r>.-  no  longer  available,  it  Is  imperative  that 
I    rubber  be  obtained  from  other  sources  such 
;    as  scrap.  crud«  from  Latin  America,  and  else- 
« iiere — and  the  production  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber m  the  Ur  Ited  States 

In  the  junk  heaps  of  America  Is  hidden  a 

ereater  wealth  of  vital  rubber  than  cur  ene- 

rr.es  could  astemble  from  all  sources  available 

I    to     them    tcKlay.    Estimates     of     the     total 
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amount  of  scrap  rubber  In  this  country  range 
upward  to  untold  millions  of  tons. 

Rubber  reclaimed  from  scrap  is  not  a  100- 
percent  substitute  for  crude  rubber.  Some 
reclaimed  rubber  has  always  been  used  by 
the  Industry  mixed  with  crude  In  lower - 
priced  tires  and  other  manufactured  g'Xjds 
The  extent  and  the  use  of  scrap  rubber  Is 
yet  to  be  fully  determined  Its  greatest  %alue 
today  Is  in  the  retreading  and  recappii:g  of 
used  tires.  A  considerable  amount  used  for 
Industrial  purposes  can  be  made  from  scrap 
and  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
make  tires  out  of  reclaimed  rubber  which 
will  give  satisfactory  service. 

This  is  one  source  of  rubber  neglected  up 
to  now  that  can  help  the  United  States  win 
this  war.  It  Is  a  source  that  must  be  tapped 
fully. 

The  President  has  called  upon  every  one 
of  us  to  participate  In  a  Nation-wide  2-'veek 
drive,  beginning  today,  to  collect  from  all 
the  homes,  offices,  farms,  and  factories  of 
America  all  articles  of  rubber  that  have  oeen 
or  can  be  discarded.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
one  of  us  to  cooperate  in  every  way  posiible 
and  collect  rubber  from  his  garage,  his  attic, 
his  storercxjm.  or  his  workroom  and  rl*^  iver 
It  to  the  filling  stations  of  the  Nation  wiich 
have  been  designated  by  the  President  as 
agents  of  the  Government  to  receive  this 
rubber 

America's  need  for  rubber  is  vital  to  the 
success  of  our  armed  forces  in  the  field. 
Your  contribution  to  the  President's  program 
will  help  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  sources  of  crude  rubber  for  the  Urlted 
States  are  now  very  meager.  While  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  spent  con- 
siderable time  and  effort  to  obtain  rubber 
from  the  guayule  plant,  it  will  take  several 
years  before  substantial  results  can  be  ex- 
pected. However,  this  program  should  be  ex- 
ploited to  the  utmost  so  that  In  the  future 
we  will  be  able  to  have  an  additional  do- 
mestic supply  of  crude  rubber. 

In  comparison  to  the  yield  from  guavule, 
a  larger  amount  will  be  obtained  from  Latin 
American  countries.  In  1941  total  ship- 
ments from  these  countries  were  approxi- 
mately 17.500  tons.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  rubber  Is  in  the  Jungle  and  almost 
completely  inaccessible,  no  major  relief  Irom 
the  rubber  shortage  will  come  from  South  or 
Central  America.  This  source  of  supply,  al- 
though offering  at  the  present  almost  Insur- 
mountable difficulties,  should  not  be  ignored. 
Some  crude  rubber  has  been  coming  tc  the 
United  States  from  Africa,  both  from  wild 
trees  and  from  the  Firestone  plantation  It 
Is  estimated  that  a  maximum  of  20.000  tons 
may  be  received  this  year  from  this  source, 
but  like  the  Par  East  it  Is  too  near  the  war 
zone  to  assume  that  we  can  continue  to 
depend   on    this  amount. 

With  the  unpredictable  amount  of  crude 
rubber  now  available  to  the  United  St.\tes. 
synthetic  rubber  Is  absolutely  necessary  for 
our  military  and  essential  civilian  require- 
ments We  hop"  to  have  enough  synthetic 
rubber  after  next  year  to  get  by  when  the 
dwindling  supply  of  crvjde  Is  exhausted,  and 
we  hope  to  lncreas«  the  supply  by  the  toU 
lowmg  year  so  that  by  19*5  we  can  obtain 
as  much  rubber  as  we  need  from  this  pro- 
gram. 

Utifortunately.  the  development  of  syn- 
thetic rvjbber  In  the  United  States  h.is  oeea 
retarded  to  a  very  serious  extent  by  the 
dilatory  actions  of  Government  officials  and 
the  selfish  connivance  of  large  Industries 

In  the  ■  "  mmer  of  1940.  the  Nat  onal 
Defense  t  -ion  began  consideration  of 

the  problem  of  our  rubber  supplies  dt.e  to 
the  possibility  that  shipping  lanes  to  the 
Par  East  might  be  cut  off.  Conferences  were 
held  with  representatives  of  the  leading  rub- 
ber manufacturers  as  well  as  Army  and  Savy 
officials  and  study  was  given  to  a  syntietlc 
rubber  program  It  was  agreed  that  p  ants 
should  b«  erected  throughout  the  couatry. 
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capable  of  producing  at  least  100.000  tons  of 
■ynthetic  rubber  per  year.  No  action  w.is 
taken  to  get  this  program  under  way  until 
nearly  2  years  later. 

Private  Industry  would  not  develop  a  syn- 
thetic rubber  Industry  with  Its  own  re- 
sources and  the  Government  was  unwilling 
to  finance  the  prc^ram. 

The  system  of  cartels  that  has  existed  be- 
tween large  industries  of  various  nations  has 
had  a  terrible  effect  on  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  failure 
of  our  prlvcte  industry  to  develop  a  synthetic 
rubber  program  with  its  own  resources  was  a 
cartel  contract  arrangement  which  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  entered  into  with 
the  I.  G.  Farb'.n  Co  of  Germany  in  1929. 
Standard  Oil  had  agreed  with  the  German 
I.  G.  Farben  Co.  that  in  return  for  Farben 
giving  Standard  Oil  a  monopoly  in  the  oil 
Indu.'^try.  Standard  Oil  would  give  the  Farben 
Co  complete  control  of  patents  in  the  chemi- 
cal field.  Including  rubber.  Thus  when  cer- 
tain American  rubljer  manufacturers  made 
overtures  to  Standard  Oil  Co  for  licenses  to 
produce  synthetic  rubber,  they  were  either 
refusi'd  or  offered  licenses  on  very  unfavorable 
terms.  This  was  due  to  the  contract  agree- 
ment between  Standard  Oil  and  I.  G.  Farben. 
Needless  to  say.  1  G  Farben's  position  was 
dictated  by  the  German  Government. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co  of  New  Jersey  con- 
tinued its  restrictive  activities  even  after  Ger- 
many went  to  war  against  England  In  Sep- 
tember 1939.  Standard  and  the  Farben  Co. 
modified  their  agreements  to  provide  for  the 
carrying  out  of  their  contract  agreement 
throughout  the  war.  The  fact  that  our  coun- 
try might  subsequently  become  Involved  in 
the  war  would  in  no  way  affect  the  contract. 
Due  to  Government  action  against  Standard 
Oil.  that  company  agreed  to  provide  certain 
of  Its  patents  royalty  free  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  However,  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  has  yet 
to  give  to  Its  Government  the  patent  rights 
on  all  its  processes  for  synthetic  rubber  This 
company's  unwillingness  to  voluntarily  re- 
lease these  patent  rlghU  has  forced  the  Gov- 
ernment to  seek  to  obtain  these  rights  by 
negotiation.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to 
produce  the  best  and  cheapest  synthetic  rub- 
ber possible.  Obstruction  from  any  source 
or  for  any  selfish  reason  will  not  be  tolerated. 
Since  Pearl  Harbor  the  synthetic  program 
has  been  expanded  to  meet  the  long-fore- 
seen and  now  acute  emergency.  From  less 
than  100.000  tons  of  synthetic  rubber  per 
year  it  is  now  proposed  to  expand  the  ca- 
pacity to  in  excess  of  l.OOO.OOO  tons  per  year. 
Under  present  estimates  approximately 
240,000.000  gallons  of  alcohol  distilled  from 
grain  will  be  used  in  the  production  of  buta- 
diene, the  raw  material  from  which  syn- 
thetic rubber  Is  made. 

The  synthetic  rubber  program  must  suc- 
ceed, and  I  am  confident  that  with  the  brains 
and  Ingenuity  and  resources  we  have  In  this 
country.  It  cannot  and  will  not  fail. 

Industry — all  Industry— must  be  directed 
to  one  single  purpose — victory.  Manipula- 
tions to  gain  supremacy  and  monopoly  in 
special  fields  mu^t  t)e  forgotten.  The  war 
cannot  b«  vised  as  a  tool  or  a  le\-er  by  any 
group  to  gain  undue  advantages  or  privilege^?. 
For  yei.rs  our  enemies  have  planned  this 
brutal  assault  on  the  rest  of  the  world  For 
yean  they  have  been  accumulating  vast  ar- 
senals of  arms  and  weapons  of  war.  Now  the 
great  resources  of  America  have  gone  into 
war  prtxluctlcn,  and  we  can  see  cur  way 
clear.  In  the  past  months  cur  factories  have 
been  producing  tremendous  amounts  of  In- 
struments of  war.  In  a  very  short  time  we 
will  far  outstrip  the  combined  production  of 
■11  our  enemies. 

The  Immediate  months  ahead  will  be  the 
most  crucial  of  the  enure  war.  and  on  our 
ability  to  become  a  veritable  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy depends  the  fate  of  millions  of 
human   beings  everywhere.     In  the  coming 


months  we  must  translate  Into  reality  pro- 
duction goals  which  only  a  year  ago  were 
deemed  fantastic  and  Impossible  of  attain- 
ment. 

We  cannot  and  we  will  not  be  satisfied 
until  the  crushing  effect  of  American  efforts 
results  in  utter  destruction  of  our  enemies 
We  and  our  children  must  live  In  a  world 
liberated  from  forces  of  darkness  and  op- 
pres.sion,  forces  which  now  enslave  and  ter- 
rorize so  many  nations.  These  nations  will 
rise  again  to  take  their  rightful  place  In  a 
world  dedicated  to  freedom  and  honor  among 
men. 


I'lou^o  Comrniiiee  on  Foreign  Al^i.^.r.s 

LXiENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  Sr'ANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1942 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  pleasure  that  I  read  the 
able  monograph  "House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs"  by  Dr.  Albert  C  F.  West- 
phal.  of  Columbia  University,  now  m  the 
service  of  his  country.  It  is  published  in 
book  form  by  the  Columbia  University 
Press.  Dr.  Westphal  was  a  predoctoral 
fellow  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council  and  spent  a  year  in  Washington 
studying  the  subject  matter  of  the  book. 
He  made  a  deep  impression  upon  all  of 
the  committee  members  who  met  him  and 
knew  him  and  nothing  would  have 
pleased  the  late  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  Sam  McReyn- 
olds,  more  than  this  book  for  Chairman 
McReynolds  was  most  impressed  by  the 
assiduity  and  intelligence  of  the  author. 
It  was  a  favorite  remark  of  Congressman 
McReynolds  "that  'Al'  Westphal's  bock 
would  make  it  easier  for  the  chairman 
of  every  future  committee." 

The  most  significant  statement  of  the 
study  occurs  on  page  9,  where  Mr.  West- 
phal rightly  summarizes: 

Presidential  practices  and  precedents  not- 
withstanding, our  congressional  system  does 
not  permit  the  Executive  the  same  unlimited 
system  of  freedom  in  the  determination  of 
foreign  policy  that  he  enjoys  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs. 

I  think  that  students  of  this  entire 
problem  will  agree  that  Dr.  Westphal 
has  proven  just  how  effective  the  Con- 
gress can  be  if  it  makes  up  its  legislative 
mind. 

In  the  historical  phases  of  the  commit- 
tee evo'ution  the  author  has  made  a  bril- 
liant analysis  of  the  material  available 
and  has  picked  with  an  unerring  eye  lor 
value  and  economy  the  salient  facts  of 
committee  history.  To  do  this  there  was 
work  to  be  done  and  done  thoroughly, 
and  no  scholar  ever  displayed  more  labor 
and  exhaustive  research  than  has  Dr. 
Westphal. 

Many  people  will  learn  for  the  first 
time  that  the  S^ate  Department  stands 
unique  amorig  executive  agencies  in  that 
it  makes  no  annual  report  to  Congress. 
It  might  be  said  that  this  study  is  a  mine 
of  other  information  on  the  problems  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.   It  is  and 


should  be  on  every  rru>t"  l..-t  :f  ov.c  is 
to  thoroughly  understand  the  committee. 

R' aders  who  remcmb.^r  the  statement 
of  Prof.  Edwin  S.  Corwin,  in  his  timely 
and  scholarly.  The  President — OfiBce 
and  Powers,  that  the  executive  power 
has  an  ever  available  capacity  for  put- 
ting forth  new  methods,  now  instruments 
in  a  policy  in  a  way  not  open  to  the  more 
complex  and  cumbrous  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment, a  fact  well  illustrated  by  the 
recently  contrived  "moral  embargo"  will 
find  a  splend  d  background  for  these  pos- 
sibilities in  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Cue  will  most  certainly  be  convinced 
that  the  Constitution  is  a  bundle  of  com- 
promises, and  that  executive  powers 
whch  seemed  unrestricted  and  Almost  ir- 
responsible have  latent  congressional 
checks  and  balances.  In  reading  this 
bock  you  do  not  feel  so  discouraged  about 
Secretai-y  Seward's  remark  on  the  Presi- 
dency! 

We  elect  a  king  for  4  years  and  give  him 
absolute  power  within  certain  limits,  which, 
after  all,  he  can  Interpret  for  himself. 

Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan,  in  The  Interest  of 
America  in  International  Conditions,  has 
this  to  say  about  the  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  the  subject  of  foreign  af- 
fairs: 

A  shrewd  old  Member  of  Congress  Is  said  to 
have  expressed,  in  h  s  advice  to  one  newly 
elected,  to  avoid  service  upon  a  fancy  com- 
mittee like  that  of  Foreign  Affairs  If  he 
wiirhed  to  retain  his  hold  upon  his  constitu- 
ents, because  they  cared  nothing  about  Inter- 
national questions. 

Yet  when  one  reads  Dr.  Westphal's 
bock  of  the  history  of  the  committee, 
and  then  is  able  to  supplement  this  with 
the  great  detail  in  Porry  Belmont's  An 
American  Democrat,  he  will  have  a 
greater  opinion  of  the  possibilities  in- 
herent in  this  great  committee. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

mn^  JOSEPH  C,  (T"MAHONEY 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  18.  1942 

Mr.  Q-MAHONEY  "'  1 'esident.  last 
night  I  had  occasion  '^.u  dutass  the  record 
of  Congress  on  the  Red  Network  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  ad  Iress  be  print- 
ed In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  b?ing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  freedom  we  are  determined  to  make 
secure  by  victory  in  this  war  Is  founded,  first 
of  all,  upon  the  right  of  men  to  govern  them- 
selves, that  Is  to  say.  upon  the  right  of  mea 
to  determine  for  themselves  the  character 
and  the  limits  of  the  authority  thrl  may  be 
exercised  over  them.  That  is  wny  the  legis- 
lative power,  rather  than  the  executive  or 
]udl''lal,  has  always  been  recognised  as  the 
bp.sis  of  democracy. 

In  the  United  States  that  power  Is  vested 
In  the  Congress,  a  body  chosen  by  the  people 
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In  a  manner  Intended  to  make  It  fal 
rcaentative  of  all  claases  and  all   >' 
Congrew  and   from   It   alone   m  . 
law«   for    the   executive    to   enforce 
co'.irt*  to  Interpret      Whenever  and  w 
the  lawmaking  power  passes  from  the 
or  their  freely  chosen  repreaenta^  '  °'' 
racy  perishes.      That   is  what   I.       ' 
In    Eurofje    and    in    Asia        When    w. 
against  the  arbitrary  leaders  «ho  hav 
the    lawmaking    power    from    the    p*-' 
fight  to  preserve  popular  governmfr 
APoeTt.es  or  collectivism 

It  Is  not  a  passing  incident  of  snia.l  i 
that  Congress  is  now  under  an 
widespread    and    dishonest    than    a 
launched   before       It    is  a   symptom 
economic  and  political  disease  that  a 
:  whole   world       The  same   factors  th 
destroyed  parliamentary  government 
are  operating  here       The  same 
that    have    produced    dictatorial    t 
Europe  and  Asia  have  their  spokesm 
If  you  doubt  that  the  apostles  of 
Ism  have  been  at  work  here  consult 
ords  of   the   Department   of   Justice 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  read 
the  subversive   matter  we  are  only   : 
ginning  to  exclude  from  the  mails 

I  am  aware,  of  c<ur*e,  that  few  of 
rent  critics  of  Congress  are  collectivis 
editors  and  commentators  who  are  pi 
regard   the  Congress  as  a  congli  mer 
time-serving,  petty  politicians  Intere* 
In  gaining  and  holding  a  Job  on  th 
pay  roll  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  per? 
tegrlty  and  patriotism  are.  for  the  m 
merely  indulging  the  time-honored  ai 
tlonal    American   custt)m   of  denou 
Government      Seme  of  them  sre  yu- 
the   eflects   of    taut   nerves   and 
pressure 

To  all  this  Memt>ers  of  Congress  a 
tomed      They  have   taken  It  In   thei 
and  If  the  present  attack  were  like 
the  past  It  ci'Uld  be  shrugged  off  as  ■ 
have  been  shrugged  vtt      But   thi- 
thing   deeper      Th »  attack   veils    an 
upiin  representative  government   it.* 
fuel.  In   many  instances,   is  b«:ng 
by  th(.»se  who  regard  the  Congress  as 
pediment    to    the    establishment    of 
powerful  central   authority  over  the 
It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  therefc 
we  should  carefully  analyze  the  m 
character   of   the   crUici^ms    that   ha 
leveled  at  your  Congress     It  Is  of  littli 
tance  wh.it  happens  to  the  IndividxiiJ 
bers  of   the   House  or   the  Senate 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  li 
the  Institution  itself  shall  not  be 

National   ■  :es.  national  pre 

catcs.  and  i.  -  radio  chains  have 

the  principal  vrhicles  for  the  tr.in«m 
cplnions  on   every   war  development 
Judgments,  expressed  by  ed.tors  and 
tators  alike,  are  formulated  chiefly 
metropcUtan  contacts  m  Washington 
Tork   are  transmitted  daily  into  ever 
qf  the  country      One  may  acknowle(  i 
v^3fc>r  the  most  part  they  represent  ho 
^))atrlotic  conclusions  while  at  the  sa 
pointing  out    that   though    they 
national     they    really    represent 
aspect  of  the  national  scene  which 
from  either  the  financial  cr  politicai 
oi  the  Nation. 
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THE  CINT«A1JZAT10N   COMPLIX 

These  writers  and  talkers,  like  tlie  man- 
agers of  big  business  and  like  the  teclinicians 
oi  the  War  Production  Bu&rd  and  other  war 
agencies,  have  the  point  of  view  of  the  b.g 
city  and  as  a  consequence  any  atten  pt  by  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  speak  for  the  people  or 
Industries  of  his  own  State  cr  district  Is  to 
their  minds  an  unhappy  •  xprf-~.  r.  |  •  a-r  w 
sectionalism  that  shi  u  ;  t^-  : 
demned 

Impn-r"  i:.-    .i:,  1    r.t"  >-^s.irv    .■_<    :-    • :  -■ 
J'  ..u;.    i'  .;.•.    ^:    \.--.v,    .-.    .3    u.:    -..^    •^■..,^q 
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story  of  the  "war  effort.  In  the  villages, 
towns,  and  cc unties  represented  here  by 
Members  of  Cc  ngress  is  to  be  found  both 
bran  power  and  patriotic  devotion  equal  to 
that  of  the  nat  onal  editors  who  are  so  ready 
to  dismiss  the  local  picture  and  criticize 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  express  it 

By  the  very  nature  of  their  work,  the  na- 
tional editors  are  exponents  of  centralism. 
We  all  know  that  centralism  In  business  and 
In  politics  has  been  the  principal  cause  of 
the  crisis  in  wl"  ich  -ve  are  Involved  It  was 
business  centra. ism  that  brought  about  the 
depression.  It  was  political  centralism  that 
brought  about  the  war  And  while  it  Is  es- 
sential for  the  winning  of  the  war  that  the 
power  of  the  National  Government  be  ex- 
panded. It  IS  equally  essential  for  the  preser- 
vation of  economic  and  political  Independ- 
ence in  the  future  that  the  expansion  shall 
not  be  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  very  basis 
of  free  society — namely,  local  economic  In- 
dependence. 

Not  only  are  these  national  commentators 
oblivious  scmet  mes  of  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple out  througi  the  country,  but  it  must 
also  be  borne  In  mind  they  carry  no  per- 
sonal or  ofBcial  responsibility  for  making  de- 
cisions They  are  solely  purveyors  of  opinion. 
They  are  obser\ers  and  critics  only,  and  al- 
though they  perform  a  most  valuable  func- 
tion. It  must  no:  be  forgotten  that  It  is  much 
easier  to  express  an  opinion  that  this  or  that 
course  should  t>e  taken  than  it  is  by  your 
vote  actually  tc  commit  your  country  to  a 
particular  course. 

The  charge  against  the  Congress  Is  gen- 
erally that  by  reason  of  selfish  and  sectional 
concern  the  legislative  body  has  hampered 
the  Executive  and  impeded  the  war  effort. 
The  truth  Is  exactly  the  reverse  Far  from 
Impeding  preparation  for  war,  the  Congress 
has  loyally  supported  the  President  In  his 
foreign  policy  and  has  made  possible  an  all- 
out  war  effort  t^  Is  possible  in  a  democracy. 

A  country  such  as  curs  is  not  geared  to  war. 
It  detests  war  and  Is  not  easily  moved  to 
take  up  arms  But  when  the  i5sue  became 
clear  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  did 
not  hold  back  and  the  fact  that  today, 
scarcely  more  than  6  months  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  cur  fighters  are  flying  or  sailing  on 
every  ocean  anc  battling  on  every  continent 
Is  as  much  to  the  credit  of  Congress  as  to 
that  of  any  other  branch  of  the  Government. 

SOME   ACHirVEMENTS   OF   CONGHESS 

Let  it  not  be  overlooked  that  it  was  Repre- 
sentative James  W  Wadsworth.  of  New  Ycrk, 
and  Senator  Edward  H  Burke,  of  Nebraska, 
who  first  urged  the  selective-service  law. 
Without  that  hiw.  we  would  not  now  be  as 
ready  as  we  are  We  would  not  now  be  able 
to  point  to  a  well-trained  Army  of  3.000000 
citizen  soldiers,  and  General  Marshall  would 
not  now  be  talking  of  a  second  front  if  these 
two  Members  of  Congress  had  not.  long  in 
advance  of  the  Executive,  taken  the  Initia- 
tive when  they  did  It  was  this  same  Rep- 
resentative Wadswoeth  who.  on  May  16.  wrote 
to  the  editor  of  a  New  York  daily  that  he  was 
both  depressed  and  amazed  at  the  char- 
acter of  the  attack  that  had  been  leveled  at 
Congress.  And  it  was  a  nameless  writer  In 
a  national  magazine  who,  last  May,  patron- 
izingly characterized  the  author  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  as  able  but  lazy. 

William  L  Batt.  one  of  the  most  efttcient 
of  the  excellent  staff  Donald  Nelson  has  gath- 
ered about  him.  announced  only  2  weeks  ago 
that  war  production  Is  facing  a  siiortage  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  You  cannot 
blame  Congress  or  that.  As  long  ago  as  1937 
In  the  House  and  1938  In  the  Senate  the 
respective  Committees  on  Military  Affairs  be- 
gan hearings  on  the  possibility  of  developing 
supplies  of  these  commodities.  Bills  were 
Introduced  in  tx  th  Houses  by  numerous  Sen- 
ators and  Repre*en».H»!ves  On  February  28, 
I-'Jj,  ?^;.a;._r   Z..siy:    :;;    ;.n.-    •„:  Utah,  who 
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had  begun  urging  the  accumulation  of  stock- 
piles as  long  ago  as  1934.  brought  a  favoraole 
report  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  (Rept.  No. 
119,  76th  Cong,  1st  sess.).  This  report  dis- 
closes that  while  the  proposal  was  favored 
In  principle  by  various  executive  depart- 
ments, nevertheless  they  all  wrote  to  the 
committees  the  doleful  verdict,  "the  legisla- 
tion would  not  be  In  accord  with  the  finan- 
cial program  of  the  President." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for 
this  adverse  action,  the  bill  became  law  on 
June  7.  1939,  more  than  3  years  ago.  Ccn- 
gress  did  its  part  and  the  shortages  of  rubter. 
tin,  chromium,  etc..  cannot  be  charged  to  the 
legislative  branch. 

It  was  on  July  30.  1941,  about  11  months 
ago,  that  Congress  authorized  the  ccnstnic- 
tlon  of  pipe  lines  to  defense  areas  as  a  var 
measure.  It  was  only  last  week  that  the 
executive  took  the  first  step  toward  the  ccn- 
structlcn  of  a  pipe  line  from  Texas  to  Illi- 
nois. Meanwhile,  the  use  of  railroad  tank 
cars  for  transporting  petroleum  was  more 
than  quadrupled  and  a  reduction  of  freight 
rates  was  promoted  by  the  studies  of  a  Sen- 
ate committee. 

The  record  Is  clear.  The  Nation  would 
have  plenty  of  rubber  and  there  would  be  no 
prospect  of  Nation-wide  gasoline  rationing 
with  its  threat  to  the  war  effort  and  to  civil- 
ian industr^.alike  if  the  authority  which  the 
Congress  gave  years  ago  had  been  used. 

Mr  Frederic  A.  Delano.  Chairman  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board,  left  :or 
Canada  last  week  to  investigate  the  facts 
with  respect  to  the  Alaska  highway.  Work 
on  this  road  began  In  March  1942.  less  than  3 
months  ago.  Congress  gave  the  authority  to 
build  the  road  4  years  ago  by  the  act  of 
May  31.  1938.  and  extended  It  by  the  act  of 
June  11,  1940. 

With  respect  to  the  building  of  the  Nfvy 
and  the  expansion  of  air  power.  Congress  for 
years  has  been  ahead  of  the  departments. 
While  the  admirals  were  still  talking  in  ternfis 
of  battleships,  Congress  was  talking  of  an  air 
force 

While  the  War  Department  was  holding 
back,  even  with  the  world  aflame.  Congrjss 
was  providing  enlarged  appropriations  for 
aviation.  Seven  years  ago.  Congress  enacted 
the  Thomas-Wilcox  air  base  bill  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  six  Army  air  bases.  Only 
two  of  them  were  built  before  the  crisis  was 
upon  us. 

All  this  was  done  without  regard  for  sec- 
tionalism or  selfi.«h  Interest.  Before  Pe.irl 
Harbor,  the  President,  with  clarity  of  vislc  n, 
saw  what  was  coming  and  prepared  as  rapic  ly 
as  public  opinion  would  allow  Ir  every  st?p 
he  was  sustained  by  the  Congress.  All  tie 
power  and  all  the  money  he  sought  were 
granted.  Since  Pearl  Harbor,  there  has  not 
t>een  even  a  sign  of  division. 

WHAT   ARE  THE  GROUNDS   OF  CRITICISM? 

What,  then  is  the  ground  of  crltlcisri? 
The  Congress  has  rudely  ventured  to  call 
busy  agency  executives  before  its  committees 
to  tell  abcut  the  progress  of  the  war  effort. 
These  executives  have  plenty  of  time  to  make 
speeches  on  the  radio,  to  have  their  pictuies 
taken  for  the  newsreels,  to  take  advantage  of 
all  the  modern  avenues  of  publicity,  includ- 
ing th?  distribution  of  reams  of  press  le- 
leases,  but  it  is  somewhat  annoying,  we  f.re 
told,  to  talk  to  Congress.  True,  the  execu- 
tives themselves  do  not  make  this  complaint. 
It  is  made  by  the  critics  of  Congress,  but 
the  record  I  have  Just  recited  demonstrates 
that  delay  and  ineptitude  in  the  accumu'a- 
tlon  of  necessary  war  stock  piles,  m  the  build- 
ing of  military  roads,  in  the  expansion  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  might  Indeed  have 
been  decreased  if  there  had  been  more  ratter 
than  fewer  hearings. 

Committees  In  Congress  like  the  Trum  in 
committee  in  the  Senate,  the  Vinson  coia- 
mlttee  in  the  House,  the  Appropriations  Coii- 
mlttees  of  both  Houses,  the  Byrd  Joint  coia- 
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mtttee  on  nonessential  expenditures,  have 
been  tremendously  effective  in  reducing  in- 
efficiency and  waste.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  unwarranted  profits  under  improvi- 
dent contracts  have  been  recovered  or  pre- 
Tented  by  the  work  of  these  committees. 
The  production  of  aluminum  and  other  war 
materials  has  been  stimulated,  the  executive 
agencies  have  tieen  kept  on  their  toes  and 
the  war  effort  has  been  immeasurably  adV 
vanced  because  Congress,  yuur  Congress,  has 
been  on  the  Job. 

What  other  ground  of  criticism  is  there? 
The  Congress  did  not  force  the  hand  of  the 
President  and  provoke  domestic  clsunfty  on 
the  labor  issue  in  the  face  of  the  war  It 
has  refused  to  abandon  the  farmer  and  the 
little  businessman  to  execution  on  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  centralizers.  It  has  upon  oc- 
casion concerned  Itself  with  patronage. 

On  the  first  score,  the  fact  that  American 
planes  were  battering  the  Japs  In  New  Guinea 
and  the  Coral  Sea  in  May,  victoriously  turn- 
ing back  the  Japanese  Navy  at  Midway  on 
June  7  and  flying  over  the  Black  Sea  on  June 
13  and  over  the  Mediterranean  this  week  is 
proof  of  the  WL"=dom  of  the  President's  policy 
and  of  the  restraint  of  Congress  m  yleldir  g 
to  him.  Par  better  that  planes  and  tanks 
and  guns  are  being  made  available  m  an  ever- 
swelling  stream  for  our  armies  and  those  of 
our  Allies  than  that  we  should  be  tearing 
ourselves  asunder  at  home  by  labc^r  strife. 

As  to  agriculture  and  little  biLsiness,  the 
fact  Is  that  the  metropolitan  point  of  view 
reflected  by  some  editors  and  commentators, 
does  not  seem  to  comprehend  that  the  de- 
struction of  free  enterpr:se  on  the  farm  a:  d 
In  the  little  shop  is  creating  an  American  pro- 
letariat. Congress,  representing  all  the  peo- 
ple and  all  the  States,  as  it  does,  understands 
the  situation  much  more  clearly  than  the  In- 
tellectuals on  the  national  scene  with  whom 
economic  theory  is  often  more  potent  than 
hard  fact 

Patronage?  Here  again  we  find  the  mo- 
tives and  purposes  of  Congress  misrepre- 
sented and  assailed.  Fcr  every  act  and 
thought  of  a  lefislator  the  meanest  and  ma-t 
selfish  motives  are  alleged,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  apnointments  to  public  office.  Yet 
the  fact  Is  that  Congress  has  vcluntaiily  sur- 
rendered most  of  its  power  over  the  pay  roll. 
Confirmation  of  Army  and  Navy  officers,  for 
example,  a  constitutional  function  of  the 
Senate,  has  for  years  been  the  purest  for- 
mality. The  Senate  has  permitted  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  to  make  their  own  selections 
and  their  own  promotions. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  selection 
of  postmasters  was  frankly  regarded  as  a 
function  of  the  partisan  political  machine. 
In  1938.  Congress  extended  the  civil-service 
Inv  to  the  appointment  of  postmasters.  The 
Ramspeck  b;ll  a  little  later  brought  a  new 
army  of  Federal  officeholders  under  civil 
service.  All  this  is  forgotten,  however,  when 
the  critics  come  to  the  defense  of  a  bureau 
against  the  Congress. 

In  such  a  case  the  bureau  chief  is  absolved 
from  all  the  frailties  of  human  nature.  He 
has  no  relatives,  no  friends,  no  favorites. 
He  becomes  an  official  of  chilled  steel  with 
no  thought  except  for  the  public  wellare,  but 
If  a  Congressman  finds  that  the  power  of  a 
bureau  is  being  imprcvidently  exercised  in 
his  district  and  ventures  to  protest  then  he 
mtost  be  pictured  as  a  party  hack  whose  only 
aim  "is  to  debase  the  public  service." 

Holding  back  nothing  from  the  war  effort, 
Ecmetlmes  even  taking  the  initiative,  the 
Congress  has  cooperated  fully  with  the  Presi- 
dent. It  has  given  the  war  leaders  every- 
thing they  have  asked  and  has  repeatedly 
urged  them  to  broaden  their  vision  and 
hasten   their   action. 

Mindful  of  the  many  dilTi>.ult  problems 
arising  from  our  disturbed  economy,  the 
r  ■  I'..---'  'i.is  cooper  a' m1  h"''1  on  the  dc-n>"-t,r 
tct  i,e,    u.ih    8UrprU4i.j-.iy    Utile    persouii.    ^i 


partisan  bickering.  Of  course.  It  has  not 
been  perfect  It  is  not  made  up  of  supermen. 
It  has  its  weaknesses  and  its  fallings,  but  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  Congress  in 
history  has  worked  more  diligently  and  more 
continuously  than  this. 

CONGRESS    REPRESENTS   THE    PUBLIC 

Congress  represents  the  public  to  whom  it 
owes  the  duty  to  listen  to  the  innumerable 
pleas  of  the  people  back  home,  who  are 
patriotically  willing  to  make  every  necessary 
sacrifice  to  win  the  war.  but  who  are  entitled 
to  know  that  no  unnecessary  sacrifices  are 
demanded  of  them  by  the  avoidable  mistakes 
of  central  authority. 

The  rubber  turmoil  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
request  by  Members  of  Congress  for  facts 
before  national  gas  rationing  is  ordered  is 
concerned  least  of  all  with  the  protection  of 
constituents  from  the  mere  inconvenience 
of  limited  gasoline.  It  should  not  require 
too  much  imagination  for  anyone  to  realize 
that  a  great  industry  is  in  peril,  unemploy- 
ment threatened,  and  a  great  source  of  State 
and  Feder;  1  revenue  placed  in  danger  if  tne 
consumption  of  gasoline  should  be  unneces- 
sarily decreased,  but  intelligent  writers,  fail- 
ing to  grasp  the  whole  problem,  have  un- 
Intelllgently  characterized  the  congressional 
demand  for  facts  as  a  selfish  unwilllngiKss 
to  share  sacrifice  for  the  war. 

These  Members  of  Congress  are  ycur  peo- 
ple. They  are  chosen  by  you  and  they  speak 
for  you.  If  they  are  less  able  or  industrious 
than  they  ought  to  be.  change  them  You 
can  change  them,  for  they  must  go  to  you 
for  their  commissicns.  But  don't  let  any- 
body undermine  ycur  faith  in  the  Congress 
as  an  institution,  for  only  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  stands  between  the  people 
of  the  country  and  an  all-powerfttl  central 
government. 

State  lines  disappeared  long  since  In  busi- 
ness and  nat'.onal  economic  power  was  con- 
centrated in  New  York.  To  break  that  hold 
upon  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation,  we 
turned  to  Washington  and  we  substituted 
Government  power  for  private  economic 
power.  Congress  has  tried  to  keep  that  power 
in  check.  Most  executive  officers  likewise 
have  wanted  to  keep  it  responsive  to  the  peo- 
ple. In  and  out  of  Government,  our  people 
still  believe  in  popular  government,  but  the 
central  power  was  never  stronger  in  America 
than  it  is  today. 

Without  the  Congress,  or  with  a  Congress 
which,  because  of  ill-timed  and  ill-considered 
attacks  such  as  are  now  being  made  upon  it, 
shall  become  a  weak  and  timid  appendix  to 
bureaucracy,  we  stand  in  danger  here  of  the 
complete  loss  to  central  authority  of  the 
economic  and  political  power  which  is  the 
very  heart  of  democracy. 


Review    of    the    Book,    Victory    Through 
Air  Power,  By  Maj.  .\.  P.  de  Seversky 

EXTr.Nc'ION    I'lF    RLMAkKs 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF    MISSOtTU 

IN  THE  SFN.'TF   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Thursday.  June  18,  194: 

M:  C\J\RK  (  f  Missouri.  Mr.  Presl- 
dtr;'..  1  L...'-.  .■  .'  rrcius  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  .A;  ;i'  :;  x  of  the  Record  a 
very  able  review,  oy  M;.i  Gen.  William 
Rivers.  United  Siatt  -   A::vr.     retired,  of 
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'I'll '  r  h  [-ig  no  objection,  tl:-  rr\  <  w 
Wd>  tiiutrird  10  be  printed  in  tht  Kt(.oKD, 
as  follows: 

MaJ  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky 's  thorough 
and  timely  book  Is  the  best  study  of  this  Im- 
portant  subject  we  h&ve  had  De  Seversky'* 
conclusions  are  sound.  The  tuture  safety  and 
e:usteuce  of  the  United  States  depends  on  our 
understanding  of  modern  air  power,  as  De 
S?versky  states.  The  author  explains  that 
success  on  land  or  sea  Is  possible  only  by  the 
u^  of  teamwork,  the  airplane-naval  eh.p 
Uam  or  the  alrplane-grouixl  troops  team. 
Also  that  success  demands  control  of  the  air 
over  the  theater  of  operations.  Most  all  the 
iraportant  operations  of  war  since  thU  lxx)k 
was  being  prepared  illustrate  the  aoundnesa 
of  De  Seversky's  views. 

Major  de  Seversky  argues,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  is  correct,  that  our  air  strength 
can  be  built  up  most  etlectively  il  our  air 
force  is  released  from  control  by  the  older 
armed  services.  Tlie  great  new  flying  force 
now  being  constructed  should  be  a  single, 
homogeneous,  separate  United  States  air 
ajrps.  It  should  have  its  own  regulations  for 
training,  promotion,  pay.  and  retirement. 
Major  de  Seversky  wants  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  Secretary  of  Aviation,  but  probably  it 
would  be  better  to  have  a  Secretary  of  Defeiise 
who  would  be  in  charge  of  three  coequal 
forces — the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Corpa. 
Each  of  these  could  be  placed  under  an  as- 
sistant civilian  secretary  of  defense.  The 
Piesident  would  then  have  to  consult  with 
only  one  Cabinet  member:  and  the  central- 
ized direction  would  lead  to  greater  unity  of 
action. 

Chief  among  objections  to  our  having  In 
tht>  Cabinet  a  Secretary  of  Defense  are  that 
unity  of  command  would  be  damaged  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  have  a 
large  staff.  Unity  of  command  would.  I  be- 
lieve, be  improved.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  command  the  three  coequal  Services- 
Army.  Navy,  and  the  United  States  Air  Corps. 
E.ich  of  these  has  a  large  staff.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  would  need  only  a  small  staff. 

There  is  the  objection  that  the  system 
pif^posed  would  take  from  the  Navy  the  con- 
trol of  its  aviation  group.  I  would  sny  that 
the  parts  of  the  United  States  Air  Corps  which 
are  to  go  to  war  with  tlie  Navy  and  the  Army 
would  be  with  those  two  services  all  the  time 
In  peace,  and  under  the  orders  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Army  all  the  time  in  peace — for 
training  and  Indoctrination. 

The  Secretary  of  Defer se  would  be  In  close 
contact  with  the  President.  He  would  aid 
the  Commander  In  Chief  in  lnsp>ectlng  in 
Older  to  determine  the  efficipncy  and  relative 
progress  of  the  three-armed  defense  branchet. 
This  is  done  in  about  20  nations.  The  un- 
partisan  Judgment  of  the  £  ?retary  of  De- 
fense would  be  of  great  aid  to  the  Congress. 

A  small  National  Defense  College  should 
be  authorized  by  Congress  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  The  students  would  be  a 
limited  number  of  officers  of  the  Arrr.y,  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Corps.  They  should  be  selected 
men — to  include  the  officers  who  have  the 
keenest  strategic  brains  in  the  country.  A 
few  civilians  from  other  Government  depart- 
ments should  also  be  stiected  to  attend  the 
Defense  College.  The  instructors  of  the  Col- 
lege would  in  reality  be  available  to  this 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  a  staff.  Eidvisers.  in 
the  conduct  of  war  operations  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  and  other  forces. 

The  placing  of  a  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the 
<  iPt  would  reduce  the  number  of  Cabinet 

M  oers  by  one.  Such  a  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  control  of  the  procurement,  storage, 
and  shipment  to  the  armed  forces  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  of  supplies  would  make  for 
less  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the  country, 

I  doubt  that  anyone  has  ever  computed  the 
piesent  duplication  In  our  expend)".''  f 
the  public  funds.     Naturally  there  it   ..;.cer 
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th#  present  system  great  duplicat 
expenditure    of    the    public    monetr 
are  two  great  hospitals,  one  tor  the 
one  for  the  Army,   near  each 
District  of  Columbia,    an  Army  a 
airfield   at   Wa.«h  -'■parated 

fence     many    a;r-  -  s   ftpld?^  al 

United    States,     duplicate    wa 
piers  and  other  activities  at  many 
other  places 

General  Rivers  does  not  know  de 
never  saw  him.     General  Rivers  ha  i 
est  In  De  Severskys  bock,  save  th 
Pliers   Is   Convinced    that    th**    bo* 
:        M(5h     Air     Power,     shov;'.  •     •■ 

,;hl  In  the  public  mind 
gress  about  the  p<iwer  of  modern 
The  capture  cf  Norway  and  ol 
Gtrman  air  power  a^ln.st  British 
all  the  adjacent  <*as  by  her  miKhtj 
which  "rules  the  waves'  marked 
fctrikinif  event  in  warfare  since 
made  the  first  use  of  gunpowder 
leenth  century 

I   Inject   here  what   is  the  tra 
splendid  American  armies — the  fai 
•election  for  prt>motlng  ofQcers  In 
All  the  navies  of  the  world  select 
promotion  In  their  navu-s  m  hvxt 
war      Our  Army,  however,  uses  sel 
In  war  or  during  preparation  for 
diate    war      In    peace   our    Army 
promoted  by  routine  seniority 
made  to  select  the  more  cfBcient 
the  lop  of  a  grade  when  a  vacan 
the  next  higher  grade      The  office: 
of   the    lower   grade    goes    up   au 
This  system  Is  grossly  unfair  to  t 
and  most  unjust   to  superlor-qu: 
near  the  top  when  average  ofBctr 
■  re  promoted  by  seniority. 
JcHK  0.  1943 
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Mr.    GVFF'r  V      M       P. 
unanimous  consent   to   have   printed   m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rrr' '-i 
teresting   article  by   N'.:     ti 
entitled  "Congress"  Recc:.'.   : 
Defense    G\\e>    th'>     Lip     ■  • 
Critics."    publi.^^htri    ::■.    •;-     U' 
I      ■.-.:<■.■     :    I"'    .-^day.  Ju: 
M:    L.;..    .::  .^  .<::    a:,  by  mos' 
H.'  is  here  every  day.     He  is  : 
derlng  minstrel  singing  a  sciig  cf  hate 
from  a  different  location  every  night 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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The   Political  Mill — Conc 


(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

Congrvas.  the  butt  of  an  unusiial  flood  of 
ridicule  and  attack  tn  recent  n  onths.  has 
caui^ht  It*  second  wind  and  .'  ri  to  fljcht 

back      No  more  sane  and  I  i      .       -'.atement 
of  the  case  for  Congress  as  a  who  e  has  been 
produced  than  that  made  last  nie  u  by  Sena 
tor  O  Mahonst.  of  Wyoming     In  a  radio  ad- 
dress the  Wyoming  Senator  handed  it  out  to 


a  critical  press,  to  the  bureaucrats 


roRD  rot 
^  IE   TO   Its 


and  to  the 


advocates   of    strongly   centralized   economic 
and  Government  forces. 

Particularly  did  Senator  CMahonxt  take 
pains  to  show — correctly— that  the  Congress, 
far  from  Ijeinp  a  laggard  in  the  preparation 
of  national  deiense  and  In  making  provision 
for  the  condu:t  of  the  war,  has  taken  the 
lead  The  record  disclosed  by  Senator 
O  Mahonet  Is  cf-rtainly  enlightening  to  any 
who  may  not  have  followed  the  course  of 
events  He  gave  credit  to  two  Members  of 
Congress.  Representative  James  W.  Wads- 
wouth.  of  New  York,  and  former  Senator 
Edward  R  Burke,  of  Nebraska,  for  taking  the 
lead  In  the  flu'ht  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  'Without  that  law.  Sen- 
ator O'Mahowkt  pointed  out.  "'we  would  not 
now  be  able  tt  point  to  a  well-trained  Army 
of  3  000.000  (Itlzen  soldiers,  and  General 
Marshall  would  not  now  be  talking  of  a  sec- 
ond front."  l^ls  would  not  be  possible,  he 
said,  if  these  ^wo  Members  of  Congress  had 
not  taken  the  initiative  long  in  advance  of 
the  Executive 

STRATTCIC    MATERIALS 

War  production.  Senator  OMahonzy  con- 
tinued, today  faces  a  shortage  of  strategic 
and  critical  n.aterials,  and  quoted  William 
L  Batt.  of  the  War  Production  Board,  as  au- 
thority for  th(  statement.  Congress,  he  In- 
sisted, is  in  no  way  to  blame  for  that  un- 
fortunate situ£,tion  As  far  back  as  1937  and 
1938  the  Military  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  began  work  on  legisla- 
tion to  develoj)  stock  piles  of  these  essential 
materials.  Including  rubber — now  the  Na- 
tion's No  1  p:-oblem  outside  of  the  war  It- 
self— tin  and  chromium.  In  February  1939 
Senator  Thom\s  of  Utah  brought  In  a  report 
on  a  favorable  bill,  but  at  the  same  time  dis- 
closed that  the  War.  Navy.  Commerce,  and 
Treasury  Departments  had  all  written  to  the 
committee  a  doleful  verdict  to  the  effect  that 
the  legislation  would  not  be  in  accord  with 
the  financial  program  of  the  President. 
Nevertheless,  Congress  put  through  the  bill 
and  It  became  law  in  June  1939.  The  failure 
to  develop  the  needed  stock  piles  certainly 
cannot  be  charged  up  to  Congress. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  pipe  lines, 
which  n'ould  have  been  so  valuable  today  to 
the  east  ccast  of  this  country,  which  suffers 
from  a  shortage  of  fuel  oil  and  gasoline.  Was 
Congress  to  blame  for  the  failure  to  con- 
struct these  pipe  line.  ?  It  was  not.  About  a 
year  ago  it  authorized  the  construction  of 
pipe  lines  to  defense  areas  as  a  war  meastxre. 
It  was  only  last  week  that  the  construction  of 
one  pipe  line,  from  Texas  to  Illinois,  was 
finally  authorized 

"The  record  l.";  clear."  said  Senator  O'Ma- 
HONET  "The  Nation  would  have  had  plenty 
of  rubber,  and  there  would  be  no  talk  of  gaso- 
line rationing  today.  If  the  authority  given 
years  ago  by  Congress  had  been  used." 

Four  years  ago  Congress  gave  authority  to 
construcr  an  Alaska  highway.  Work  on  this 
road  was  begun  only  3  months  ago.  It  might 
have  been  completed  and  ready  for  vital  use 
In  national  defense  today.  Again,  there  was 
no  fault  of  Congress. 

Seven  years  ago  Congress  authorized  the 
construction  of  six  Army  air  bases,  and  only 
two  of  them  were  built  before  the  crisis  was 
upon  us.  Senator  O  Mahonet  pointed  out, 
too.  that  the  Congress  had  been  favorable  to 
the  expar.*ion  of  the  air  service  while  the 
admirals  were  still  talking  in  terms  of  battle- 
ships 

And  now,  according  to  Senator  CMa- 
HOttxr — and  he  Is  correct — the  Congress  is 
being  criticized  for  calling  before  its  commit- 
tees bu.sy  agency  executives  to  tell  about 
the  progress  of  the  war  program  and  the  war 
Itself.  These  executives  have  plenty  of  time 
to  make  speeches  and  radio  addn^sses,  to  have 
their  pictiires  taken  for  news  reels,  to  prepare 
press  releases,  etc..  but  it  is  somewhat  annoy- 
ing, we  are  told,  to  talk  to  Congress.  That 
kind  of  criticism  seems  particularly  ridicu- 


lous, especially  In  view  of  the  benefits  which 
have  already  accrued  from  Investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  Truman  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Naval  and  Military  Affairs 
Committees  of  the  House,  all  of  which  tave 
brought  to  light  Inexcusable  delays  In  the 
progress  of  the  program  and  been  responsible 
for  remedying  the  situation.  The  Byrd  com- 
mittee on  nonessential  spending  has  helped 
to  halt  waste  and  excessive  spending.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  saved 
to  the  taxpayers. 

NrCESSART    TO  FREEtKJM 

What  more  Is  needed  to  vindicate  Congress 
than  a  mere  recital  of  these  facts?  The  Con- 
gress has  been  on  Its  toes  to  grant  the 
requests  made  upon  It  by  the  Executive  for 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  Not  a  dollar  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  dented. 

In  the  light  of  the  record  made,  it  seoms 
rather  childish  to  attack  Congress  as  a  blight 
upon  the  Nation  because  it  voted  pensions  for 
lis  Memt)er8,  or  because,  forsooth,  some  300 
of  Its  Members  accepted  the  X  gasoline- 
rationing  cards. 

Senator  G'Mahonet  stressed  the  fact  In  a 
democracy  in  any  free  nation  the  legislative 
power  has  been  recognized  as  the  basis  of  the 
people's  freedom,  rather  than  the  executive 
or  the  Judicial.  Legislative  bodies  have  t^een 
wiped  away  or  made  impotent  in  every  dicta- 
torial form  of  government — as  they  have  in 
Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy  today.  The 
Wyoming  Senator  warned  that  If,  because  of 
Ill-timed  criticism  and  attacks.  Congress  shall 
be  weakened  and  become  merely  a  timid 
appendix  to  bureaucracy,  we  stand  In  danger 
here  of  the  complete  loss  to  central  authority 
of  the  e'jonomic  and  political  power  which  Is 
the  very  heart  of  democracy. 

If  the  personnel  of  the  Congress  is  not  to 
the  liking  of  the  people,  the  people  may 
choose  others.  That  Is  always  their  privilege. 
But  to  tear  down  the  power  of  the  legislative 
would  be  ruinous. 


Birthday  Celebr>t  rn  ot  the  .Annuity 

Lrai.;ue 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  \PK3 


HMN   L'^WIN  C.JOHNSON 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thur&day,  June  18.  1942 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  I  delivered  on  June  11  at  the 
annual  celebration  of  the  Annuity 
League  in  the  Rainbow  Ballroom  in  E>en- 
ver.  Because  of  the  activities  of  this 
league.  Colorado  stands  at  the  forefront 
of  all  the  Slates,  except  California,  in 
pension  matters.  I  wish  that  every  State 
in  the  Union  might  have  an  Annuity 
League.  That  is  my  real  reason  for  ask- 
ing that  my  address  be  made  available  to 
the  general  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  present  at  this 
annual  celebration  and  birthday  ceremony 
and  to  have  a  sn^.all  part  in  it.  I  am  enjoying 
a  few  hoius  away  from  busy  Washington. 
The  work  in  the  Capital  City  is  exceedlnt-ly 
heavy  and  difficult  m  these  days  ol  momeu- 
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tois  decislOTVS.  but  It  is  vital  for  those  deeply 
eugrofised  In  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  to  rub 
shoulders  occasionally  with  and  gain  the 
Tlewpolnt  of  those  whom  we  represent  In 
Washington.  Too  much  Washing, on  and  too 
little  direct  contact  with  the  people  is  far 
from  wholesome.  It  must  be  rememt>ered 
that  Congress  as  an  Institution  in  its  truest 
sense  is  the  people.  The  two  should  strive 
to  ever  remain  very  close.  The  Congress  as 
an  Institution  and  the  people  should  never 
permit  any  misunderstanding  to  develop 
between  them  Able,  sincere  representation 
en  the  part  of  Members  of  Congress  requires 
the  finest  spirit  of  cooperation  wiih  the  peo- 
ple. Members  of  Congress  and  Congress  as  a 
whole  make  mistakes  and  should  be  called  to 
strict  account  for  them,  but  Congress  as  an 
Institution  should  be  defended  with  our  lives, 
for  It  Is  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties.  Con- 
gress is  your  agent  and  your  servant.  May 
that  evil  day  never  come,  but  If  a  serious 
effort  be  made  to  overthrow  or  change  the 
form  of  this,  the  best  government  yet  devLsed 
by  man.  the  first  blow  will  be  struck  at  Con- 
gress. Enemies  within  and  without  know 
that  fact  all  too  well. 

Every  businessman  realizes  the  necessity  for 
keeping  books  and  checking  his  assets  and 
liabilities  with  religious  regularity.  If  It  be 
important  to  keep  books  on  monetary  mat- 
ters, how  much  more  important  it  is  to  keep 
books  on  the  expenditure  of  time.  Humanity 
keeps  its  books  on  the  recorded  pages  of  his- 
tory and  anticipates  the  future  on  the  basis 
of  what  has  gone  on  before. 

A  birthday,  representing  a  12-month  mile- 
stone, affords  a  perfectly  natural  opportunity 
for  looking   backward   and   looking   forward. 
Men  openly  and  brazenly,  and  women  more 
secretly  and  demurely,  take  proper  stock  of 
birthdays,   count   the  achievements  and   lay 
plans  for  the  year  ahead.     A  birthday  should 
be  both  a  reckoning  day  and  a  planning  day. 
Tonight   your  organization   Is  looking    back 
upon  7  years  of  hard  work  In  a  great  cause — 
the  cause  of  humanity      It  is   counting  its 
achievements  and   appraising   the  service   It 
has  rendered  and  now   is  planning  an  even 
greater  service  for  the  future.     The  biblical 
span  of  7  years  since  the  birth  of  the  Annuity 
League   have   included   moments   of   ecstasy 
that   spring   from    victory    and   moments    of 
gratification    that    come    with    worth-while 
accomplishment,  but  these  7  years  have  not 
all  t)een  a  bed  of  roses.    There  has  been  bitter 
attack      and      even      persecution.    Outside 
groups,   for    rea.sons   l)est   known   to   them- 
selves,   have   Indulged    in    misrepresentation 
and     violent     antagonism,     A     few     within 
the  organization,  and  it  has  been  an  infini- 
tesimal few,  have  misunderstood,  but  on  the 
other    hand   there   has   been   such   splendid 
loyalty  and  understanding  of  the  vital  issues 
on  the  part  of  thousands  of  Informed  Colo- 
rado citizens,  that  there  have  been  pounds  of 
Joy  where  there  have  been  ounces  of  sorrow. 
Your    organization    during    its    short    life 
span,  by  forward  locking  thoughts  and   ac- 
tions, has  made  an  enviable  record   in   the 
war  that  It  has  waged   against   the  misfor- 
tune   and    despair,    which    has    relentlessly 
pursued  and  tormented  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  whose  only  crime  has  beeh  that  they 
have  lived  long  and  given  freely.     Your  ef- 
forts to  secure  them  against  conditions  with 
which  no  man  standing  alone  could  cope  have 
brought  tangible  results  that  are  appreciated 
by  all  men.     Your  leadership  has  been  alert 
and    cotu-ageous    and    your    publication    has 
kept   you   correctly   Informed,     Very    largely 
through  your  efforts,  Colorado  stands  in  the 
front  rariks  of  those  States   In  this  Nation 
who  have  made  a  beginning  in  an  effort  to 
banish  degrading  squalor  and  poverty  in  the 
old-age  groups.     You  have  not  pretended  that 
by    making    a    minimum    provision    for    the 
aged   you   have    produced   a   cure-all    for   all 
of  our  social   and  economic  problems      0\ir 
disease  of  chronic,  Industrial  Indlgt-s:;  r.   is 


■■:■■>  p'jrgravared  rir;1  ir.'.  .',t^i  'c  bi  relieved 
by  any  simple  approach.  Your  effort  was 
rather  to  relieve  a  little  of  the  tragedy  of  old- 
age  destitution  now  without  waiijng  in- 
definitely for  the  economic  adjtostment  which 
a  machine  age  of  mass  production  will  ulti- 
mately make  necessary.  The  demands  of 
the  times  are  so  pressing  that  a  little  now  is 
more  vital  than  the  hope  of  much  In  the 
Utopia  hovering  some  distance  in  the  un- 
certain future. 

I  need  not  say  to  you  that  your  beloved 
Nation,  united  in  an  unbreakable  compact 
with  other  liberty-loving  nations  and  peoples. 
Is  in  a  death  struggle  to  determine  whether 
or  not  voluntary  cooperation  among  men 
shall  perish.  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  the 
Axis  Powers  would  destroy  free  enterprises 
ai.d  voluntary  cooperation  and  substitute 
therefor  the  damnable  philosophy  of  "Woe 
unto  the  weak."  Persons  Interested  in  sick 
and  old-age  security  long  ago  rejected  the 
Hitler  philosophy  that  might  makes  right. 
Your  group  as  much  as  any  other  group 
understands  the  issues  involved  in  this  war. 
You  know  full  well  that  the  one  great  ob- 
jective to  win  this  war  speedily  and  com- 
pletely. The  titanic  struggle  in  which  we 
are  engaged  will  determii  e  whether  or  not 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  shall,  or  shall  not,  perish  from 
the  earth. 

The  effort  to  preserve  the  governmental 
principles  so  valiantly  espoused  by  Lincoln 
and  Jefferson  absor"  s  the  national  inter- 
est. It  overshadows  eveiy  other  cause.  It 
Is  the  first  and  foremost  order  of  business, 
and  I  am  sure  that  in  this  audience  non£ 
will  be  found  who  would  (or  one  moment 
project  any  thought  or  action  which  would 
In  the  least  degree  detract  from  the  efficiency 
and  thoroughness  ol  our  total  war  effort. 

We  must,  however,  be  on  guard  in  our 
enthusiastic  and  determined  effort  to  bring 
victory  for  American  arms  and  ideals  on  the 
world-wide  battle  front  est  we  unneces- 
sarily move  a  backward  step  and  completely 
lose  sight  of  the  necessity  for  preserving 
the  gains  made  in  the  general  progress  of 
the  people  toward  a  practical  application  of 
the  four  freedoms — freedom  of  expression. 
freedom  of  religious  worship,  freedom  from 
fear,  and  freedom  from   want. 

All  progress  already  made  by  our  people 
toward  the  attainments  of  security  against 
pestilence,  sickness,  and  famine  with  respect 
to  the  sick,  aged,  and  helpless  can  and  must 
be  preserved.  The  war  effort,  to  be  entirely 
successful,  need  not  be  the  means  by  which 
the  ideal  of  freedom  from  want  shall  be  lost 
to  the  people.  The  grim  struggle  in  which 
our  country  is  engaged  will  of  necessity  have 
its  effect  upon  your  activity,  just  as  It  has 
and  will  continue  to  place  Its  burdens  and 
responsibilities  upon  all  other  citizens. 
These  burdens  and  responsibilities  will  be 
carried  by  cur  people  with  a  sense  of  pride — ■ 
and  with  each  trial  our  strength  will  be  re- 
newed and  immeasurably  Increased. 

One  cannot  predict  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  exact  economic  conditions  which 
will  be  presented  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  our  alms  in  this  war — neither  can  we  know 
at  this  time  Just  how  our  social  problems 
will  be  solved  as  they  shall  then  appear. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  old-age  pen- 
sions will  have  a  definite  place  in  our  post- 
war economy.  There  may  be  changes  and 
improvements  in  pension  formulas.  Cer- 
tainly attempts  will  be  made  to  bring  about 
Improvement  In  our  treament  of  the  whcle 
subject  of  pensions  In  the  post-war  period. 
Whether  or  not  changes  and  betterments  do 
come  about  may  depend  upon  your  own 
ability  to  place  before  the  people  of  the  State 
and  Nation,  in  your  own  way.  the  facts  and 
experiences  which  will  demonstrate  the  wis- 
dom of  an  equitp.^'p  n-.d  V.beral  attitude  to- 
ward the  probler:  Y  i  cannot  depend  on 
!:i:.''r  turcc^  t:,,,  do  thie  for  \  'U,     V  :•■_.  n-u-i  be 


In  a  position  to  do  It  jrourself .  for  If  the  Job 
is  done  you  will  do  it. 

In  this  country,  at  least  for  some  time  to 
come,  there  will  be  a  Federal  dual  sybtem 
ol  old-age  security.  The  two  pension  meth- 
ods that  make  up  this  dual  system  are  com« 
monly  known  as  the  Ciintributory  system  aiwl 
the  noncontrlbutory  system.  They  were  cre- 
ated by  the  Social  Security  Act  In  1935. 

Under  the  contributory  system  workers  and 
employers  make  small  contributions  toward 
the  workers'  ultimate  retirement.  In  this 
system  the  several  States  have  no  part  It 
is  strictly  an  undertaking  of  the  Federal 
Government,  This  contributory  system  can- 
not and  was  not  designed  or  intended  to 
deal  with  the  present  need  of  the  present 
aj'ed.  Only  the  noncontrlbutory  system  can 
serve  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  present 
aged.  In  this  field  the  laws  of  the  States 
vtry  largely  determine  what  shall  be  done 
within  the  several  SUtes. 

The  United  States  Government.  In  order 
to  encourage  all  the  States  to  do  what  yi  u 
have  done  in  Colorado,  has  offered  to  fur- 
nish funds  to  the  Stater  for  the  payment  of 
old-age  pension  by  the  States,  if  the  States 
would  match  these  funds  The  United  States 
will  pay  $20  per  month  per  person  If  the 
States  pay  a  like  sum.  Under  Colorado  law 
the  $45  pension  program  actually  involves 
average  cash  expenditure  of  only  f40.  since 
the  average  deduction  on  account  of  inde- 
pendent income  amounts  to  $5  per  mouth 
per  person.  Thus  it  wUl  be  seen  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  encoura«»ed 
all  States  to  do  that  which  Colorado  has 
done.  At  least  for  the  duration  the  war  has 
stopped  Federal  pension  planning  and  devel- 
opment. The  fact  that  Colorado  has  placed 
Itself  in  line  with  the  liberal  matching  pro- 
gram outlined  by  the  Congress  speaks  well 
for  Colorado  vision  and  the  thought  and 
study  which  your  leadership  has  given  to  the 
subject.  The  provisions  which  you  h:»ve 
written  Into  the  basic  law  of  the  State  has 
fitted  into  the  Federal  plan  like  a  glove  on 
the  hand. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  the  saturation 
point  has  been  reached  Insofar  as  numbers 
of  pensioners  are  concerned  drawing  benefits 
under  the  noncontrlbutory  system.  As  the 
years  pass,  the  strictly  Feceral  contributory 
system  will  pick  up  mere  anr'  more  of  the 
load,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
financial  burden  upon  the  States  If  the 
dual  system  continues.  In  time  the  major 
^pension  burden  will  be  t>ome  by  the  con- 
tributory system,  without  State  participa- 
tion. It  cannot,  however,  and  will  net  han- 
dle the  entire  load,  because  it  is  not  possible 
to  bring  all  persons  into  the  contributory 
system . 

Whether  or  not  the  dual  system  now  In 
effect  is  the  proper  solution  of  the  problem 
Is  a  debatable  question.  I  am  personally 
Inclined  to  the  view  that  the  United  States 
should  have  an  old-age  pension  law  which 
treats  all  the  aged  citizens  alike,  no  matter 
where  they  live.  I  sec  no  Jtistlce  in  dis- 
criminating against  an  aged  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  lives  In  Arkansas,  giving 
him  a  pension  of  $4  per  month  while  paying 
$20  per  month  to  a  citizen  of  California  or 
Colorado. 

I  have  worked  and  will  continue  to  strive 
for  a  Federal  old-age  pei^sion  law  which  will 
be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  our  people 
throughout  the  whole  United  States,  with  the 
added  provision  that  the  States,  subdivisions 
of  the  States,  employees  and  employers  may 
supplement  it  In  whatever  amount  they 
choose  without  Federal  interference  T  rn 
sure  I  shall  have  and  shall  need  your  ^  f - 
port  in  this  endeavor  However,  for  the 
present,  we  must  work  with  thf  ifxAs  which 
we  have,  and  the  tools  availafc  <  •  -.i 
been  provided  by  the  Social  Secu;,;     A 

In  the  controversies  which  can  br  ^'  (  :;  r  a 
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Mr.   IJEE.     M      F'     sidtnt. 
prepared    a  sp*- 1  n    ii»r   broa 
tran-scription  on  the  scrap- 
tion  campaign.     I  a.sk  unani 
sent  that  that  sjK>»'ch  bo  prin' 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection. 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

My  friends  and  home  folk-.  I 
to  you  about  the  rubber  campalg 

When  It  was  first  proposed   tha ; 
ernment  should  ration  gasoline 
United    States    m    order    to    save 
urged    President     Re 
.•    Wallace.   IXinald  Nelson 
H.:iiarr!-on    that    before    they 
cirA.^tic    step    that    they    fir^t    coU 
ecrap  rubber  In  :he  United  States 

I  even  went  further  than  that 
them  that  IX  it  were  made  plain  to 
of  this  country  huw  desperately  w( 
ber  for  the  war  production,  that 
bring  It  in  and  pile  it   up  in  the 
every  town  and  city  In  the  United 

Other    Senators     and 
almUar  recommendations 

The  President  has  taken  us  at 
He   has  explained    the   need   for 
uri?ed  us  to  bring  it  In 

The    next    day    after    President 
8pt)ke    on    the    rubber    question. 
wurkingman  say  that  the  cnly  th 
didnt   like  about   the  rubber 
that  he  didn  t  want  to  sell  it.  hi 
give  it      In  other  words,  tha'   ■<    • 
expressing  his  full  wllUngnt    - 
In  bringing  In  scrap  rubber 

It  Is  my  hope  that  in  every-  tow 
munity  in  the  whole  United  Stat 
ticulariy  in  my  own  State  of  OkJ 
a  rubber  depot  or  station  will  be 
where    people   who   don  t   want    tc 
rubber  can  deposit  It  in  order  tha 
u.    chod  up  on  the  last  day  of  '! 
-eld  to  the  Government     Tht 
which   It   brings  coii-c;    i»     _■  .  • 
Cross,  the  Salvation  A:::  y  :    > 

fund,  or  some  other  worth-while 

Churches.  Sunday  school  clasw 
any  other  group,  could  spon.«or 
lecting  camp.nsn  ami  •  .ttt     ;>■ 
their  organization 
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It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  and  women  going 
down  the  alleys  hunting  for  rubber,  digging 
It  out  of  their  cellars,  rununaglng  through 
their  attics  for  this  precious  material — rubber. 

It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  the 
farmer  and  his  family  walking  over  their  farm 
looking  in  every  conceivable  place  for  rubber 
and  then  on  their  next  trip  to  town  bringing 
In  their  contribution  of  this  precious  material. 

Now  let  me  give  you  a  little  first-hand  In- 
formation on  the  actual  need  for  rubber.  Not 
lont?  ago  Mr  Patterson,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War.  was  before  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
He  told  us  that  because  of  the  lack  of  rubber, 
the  War  Department  was  going  to  stop  put- 
ting rubber  on  the  treads  of  the  tanks.  I 
asked  him  this  question: 

•Mr  Secretary,  what  will  be  the  restilt  of 
leaving  the  rubber  off  of  the  tanks?" 

He  said  that  It  will  Increase  the  vibration 
and  make  it  that  much  harder  on  the  boys 
Inside  of  that   tank. 

••What  else  will  It  do.  Mr.  Secretary?"  I 
asked. 

He  said  that  It  will  Increase  the  noise  and 
that  that  makes  It  harder  on  the  nerves  of 
the  boys  that  must  operate  those  tanks 

"Ycu  mean.  Mr  Secretary,  that  the  rubber 
situation  is  so  desperate  right  now  that  this 
is  necessary'''" 

•'Yes  ■■  he  answered  "I  cannot  make  It 
strong  enough.  The  rubber  situation  Is  des- 
perate '■  Thus  testified  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War 

Furthermore.  Vice  President  Wallace  told 
me  that  the  speed  of  the  tanks  is  cut  down 
by  not  having  this  rubber  on  them. 

And  so.  my  friends,  knowing  this  situa- 
tion and  knowing  you  as  I  believe  I  do,  I  '.old 
these  men  that  if  this  situation  were  ex- 
plained to  you  that  you  would  bring  In  the 
scrap  rubber  first  and  then.  If  that  Isn't 
enough.  I  even  "vent  so  far  as  to  assure  them 
that  we  would  jack  up  our  cars  and  take  the 
tires  off  and  bring  them  in 

Because  we  are  determined,  so  help  us 
God.  that  our  boys  shall  not  want  for  a  single 
thing  that  Is  within  our  power  to  ttirnish 
them. 

Therefore  I  earnestly  urge  that  you  bring 
In  every  ounce  of  scrap  rubber  that  can  be 
found,  because  your  Government  needs  It 
now 

I  thank  you. 


International  Coorvrat: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.JOHNSON 

■     COtORAD- 

:.\     IHE   SENATE   OF    THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1942 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  June  8  last  I  delivered  a  com- 
mencement-day address  at  the  graduat- 
ing exercises  of  the  Pueblo  Junior  Col- 
lege on  the  subject.  International  Cooper- 
ation. Because  of  the  importance  of 
international  cooperation  at  this  time.  I 
ask  that  the  addres.«:  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

M  .  >m  President,  members  of  the  college 
b  1.  S.  members  of  the  faculty,  graduating 
c  ..ns,  undergraduates,  and  friends  of  the 
c  ..ege     I  fc:^'e  travelled  far  to  be  with  you 


today,  but  It  is  well  worth  the  trip.  Nothing? 
Is  quite  so  Inspiring  and  nothing  Is  quite  so 
reassuring  as  a  graduating  ceremony  and  a 
graduating  class.  The  lofty  Ideals  and  In- 
telligence graduates  display;  the  enthusiasm 
and  eagerness;  the  ambition  and  determina- 
tion; the  self-imposed  discipline  and  re- 
straint; the  poise  and  self-assurance;  the 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  parents.  God,  and 
country,  are  most  heartening  to  those  of  us 
who  have  been  living  close  to  a  world  on  fire. 
Pueb'.o  Junior  College  graduating  class, 
may  I  Join  your  parents,  the  faculty,  the 
undergraduates,  and  the  State  of  Colorado, 
In  offering  my  hearty  congratulations  today 
for  your  privilege,  earned  by  hard  work  and 
perseverance,  to  occupy  a  place  In  Americas 
exalted  parade  of  caps  and  gowns.  You  have 
my  most  sincere  best  wishes  for  a  useful  and 
happy  life,  and  make  sure  that  if  your  lives 
are  useful,  they  will  be  happy. 

All  over  this  free  land  of  ours,  from  Maine 
to  California,  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  fine  young  people  have 
come  out  of  our  grade  and  high  schools. 
Junior  colleges,  colleges,  and  universities 
bearing  coveted  diplomas,  ready  and  well- 
prepared  to  take  up  life's  problems  in  deadly 
earnest. 

The  present  generation  of  young  people  in 
America  Is  better  equipped  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  life  than  any  previous  genera- 
tion. And  well  It  Is,  for  at  the  throttle  never 
was  a  steadier  hand  needed  to  guide  a  bitterly 
confused  world  since  that  evil  day  Adam 
helped  himself  to  the  forbidden  fruit. 

In  a  world  filled  with  striking  paradoxes, 
teachers,  preachers,  and  ccmmencement-day 
speakers  have  much  to  talk  about.  World- 
wide human  Interest  happenings  grip  our  at- 
tention. We  are  treated  daily  to  an  unbe- 
lievable panorama  of  brutal  selfishness  and 
Inspired  sacrifice,  bad  nelghborliness,  and 
good  nelghborliness.  debased  cruelty,  and 
gracious  mercy,  vicious  per.^ecution,  and 
bountiful  compassion,  vengeful  retaliation, 
and  broad-minded  forgiveness,  violent  wrath 
and  gentle  patience,  bitter  sorrow  and  unre- 
strained Joy,  unadulterated  greed  and  gener- 
ous sacrifice.  Truly  the  world  today  Is  filled 
with  strange  paradoxes  It  resembles  a  field 
In  the  country  Into  which  searchers  may 
stroll  and  find  either  poisonous  snakes  or 
fragrant  flowers.  Speakers  and  graduating 
classes  who  devote  themselves  to  human-In- 
terest thinking  are  having  their  baikets  filled 
these  days. 

It  Is  popular  to  say  and  think  that  the 
generation  Just  ahead  has  failed.  It  Is  popu- 
lar to  charge  us  with  the  mess  the  world  is 
in.  Perhaps  we  are  responsible  but  we  have 
an  alibi  w  hich  you  will  need  to  offer  too  unless 
you  take  heed.  We  found  ourselves  in  a 
world  making  scientific  progress  by  leaps  and 
bounds  but  with  the  spiritual  world  In  a 
tail  spin  and  It  Is  still  in  a  tall  spin,  and  it 
will  remain  In  a  tail  spin  unless  you  do 
something  about  It.  Science  can  be  either  a 
great  boon  to  mankind  or  a  Frankenstein  that 
Will  destroy  him.  When  science  forms  a 
partnership  with  agnosticism  a  blood  bath  Is 
Inevitable  for  the  whole  civilized  world.  If 
science  develops  more  rapidly  than  religious 
understanding,  watch  out. 

We  are  living  In  a  time  when  mankind's 
most  important  history  is  being  lived  but  we 
are  so  close  to  it  and  It  seems  so  common- 
place that  I  dcubt  that  we  comprehend  its 
significant  aspects.  Day  by  day  we  are  mak- 
ing vital  history,  but  a  working  knowledge  of 
past  history  is  essential  to  a  correct  Inter- 
pretation of  what  is  happening  In  the  world 
today  If  I  had  my  way  no  one  would  re- 
ceive a  diploma  from  college  or  even  from 
high  school  without  a  thorough  grasp  of 
world  history  and  an  Intimate  knowledge  of 
United  States  history.  I  would  go  further. 
Voting  in  this  democracy  Is  serious  business. 
If  I  had  my  way  a  poll  tax  as  a  requisite  for 
voting    would    be    abolished    everywhere    as 
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would  1  n  I  would  make  a  broad  concep- 
tion :  A"  prican  history  the  sole  test  for 
voting  I  would  let  boys  and  girls  of  any 
age  vote  when  they  had  acquired  such  a 
qualification  and  I  would  deny  the  ballot  to 
all  persons  withcut  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  American  history.  That's  how  im- 
portant I  deem  history 

To  attempt  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  world 
by  brutal  war  without  being  guided  by  the 
signposts  of  history  Is  Hlt'er's  tragic  mis- 
take Because  he  ignored  the  very  lessens  he 
might  have  taken  from  the  history  of  Na- 
poleon. Kaiser  Wilhelm.  and  countless  other 
International  bandits  we  are  In  the  midst  of 
a  war  in  wh'ch  everything  his  pecp'e  possess 
as  well  as  ctirs  Ls  at  stake.  Our  liberties,  ovu- 
culture,  cur  personal  opportunities,  cur  prop- 
erty, yea  even  our  very  lives  hang  In  the 
balance 

Every  one  of  us  in  his  own  way  must  get 
Into  this  struggle  with  whatever  contribution 
he  can  make.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart 
with  Joe  Lculs  that  we  are  on  God's  8:de  in 
th's  war.  and  that  It  must  be  fought  and 
won  on  that  basis  The  Important  other 
thing  Is  to  be  determined  to  remain  on  God's 
side  in  the  peace  wh'ch  Is  to  follow  this 
cruel  and  bloody  conflict.  One^s  responsi- 
bilities In  peace  and  In  war  Is  in  direct  ratio 
to  h'.s  capacity.  The  responsibilities  of  the 
members  of  this  graduating  c!ass  have  In- 
creased greatly  because  of  th  s  day's  cere- 
mony. 

You  have  studied  hard  and  learned  much, 
but  the  most  valuable  thing  you  have  learned 
did  not  come  out  of  your  textbooks,  because 
It  was  never  In  those  textbooks  The  most 
va'u.ible  thing  the  schools  of  this  country 
have  contributed  to  mankind  was  not  fac- 
tual knowledge.  Important  as  factual  knowl- 
edge Is  admitted  to  be.  We  must,  of  course, 
have  facts  to  reach  sound  conclusions,  and 
I  do  not  belittle  factual  knowledge,  nor  sneer 
at  It  But  the  most  important  contribution 
American  schools  have  made  in  this  troubled 
year  of  1942  has  been  the  character-building 
training  wh'ch  they  have  made  available 
to  their  students.  'You  may  be  shocked  to 
have  me  say  that  you  learned  more  of  last- 
ing value  between  classes  than  you  learned 
In  classes  My  radical  statement  may  trouble 
you  now.  but  In  the  future  as  you  look  beck 
upon  your  Junior  college  career,  and  when 
ycu  understand  better  how  to  appraise  the 
values  of  an  education,  perhaps  you  will  agree 
with  me. 

Ycur  classroom  Instructors  tried,  with  some 
success,  to  mold  you  into  so  many  peas  in  a 
pod.  At  recess  you  developed  a  personality — 
a  God-given  personality — and  learned  to  fit 
that  personality  Into  the  lives  of  others. 
You  learned  to  give  and  take.  You  learned 
to  cooperate  with  others,  and  you  will  find 
as  the  scheme  of  things  unravels  that  co- 
operation is  by  far  the  most  Important  ele- 
ment affecting  life  and  Its  problems.  There 
Is  nothing  quite  so  essential  as  the  ability 
to  get  along  with  other  people.  It  is  an  art. 
It  Is  a  science.  It  Is  a  religion.  It  is  the 
basic  foundation  of  all  civilization. 

If  people  were  amebas,  the  simplest  micro- 
scopic organism,  the  technique  of  coopera- 
tion wculd  be  worse  than  worthless.  The 
ameba,  as  we  knew.  Is  the  original  rugged 
Individualist,  the  original  exponent  of  the 
simple  life  that  does  not  depend  upon  other 
amebas  for  anything  Ahatscever.  However, 
when  microscopic  organisms  began  to  have 
group  objectives,  they  were  compelled  to 
specialize,  divide  their  work,  and  depend  upon 
each  other  and  work  with  each  other  in  their 
common  puiTX^se.  In  the  human  body  we 
find  blood  cells  and  tissue  cells  and  nerve 
cells  and  gland  cells,  each  performing  Its 
own  specialized  function,  yet  perfectly  coor- 
dinated Into  the  most  harmonlotis  cooper- 
ation. If  any  one  of  them  fail,  death  comes 
to  all.  In  most  respects  they  are  similar  to 
the    arr.eba,   but   there  is   one  all- important 


distinction.    Tlie},  have  an  ob>eci:vc  ar.U  tl;ty 
cooperate. 

Not  only  Is  all  htiman  progress  and  civili- 
zation dependent  upon  cooperation,  but  co- 
operation Is  basic  for  all  forms  of  plant  and 
animal  life  above  the  ameba.  Cooperation  Is 
Indeed  a  mighty  force  and  the  higher  the 
development  the  greater  the  complexities, 
the  mere  imperative  Is  the  necessity  lor  weU- 
coordinated  cooperation.  Its  Importance 
cannot  be  overemphasized  In  the  natur.al 
world;  in  the  pobtical  and  spiritual  world  it 
is  equally  important. 

Under  our  new  world's  system  of  enlight- 
ened economic,  political,  and  spiritual  co- 
operation, the  individual  is  encouraged  to  be- 
come highly  specialized  and  to  depend  upon 
fellow  specialists  lor  a  completed,  harmonious 
whole.  Under  such  a  system  men  who  are 
not  created  equal  in  capacity  ano  desire  yet 
equal  in  their  political  nghts  find  the  sky  the 
limit  for  Individual  progress,  and  yet  they 
must  cooperate  with  others  If  they  are  to  fit 
into  the  general  scheme  of  things  The  more 
one  specializes,  the  more  one  becomes  de- 
pendent upon  others.  In  our  new  world  capi- 
talistic democracy,  a  teacher,  a  preacher,  a 
banker,  a  scientist,  an  entertainer,  an  art  st, 
an  industrialist,  a  mechanic,  a  farmer,  a  mer- 
chant, each  an  expert  In  his  own  field  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  combines  his  highly  devel- 
oped abilities  with  all  the  others  for  their 
mutual  benefit  In  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  do  the  cells  In  the  txjdy. 

Under  state  socialism,  to  the  contrary.  In 
each  of  its  several  forms  as  practiced  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  man  loses  his  individual 
Identity  and  his  dignity,  and  is  merged  by 
force  Into  a  groove  like  a  pea  In  a  pod,  or  a 
boy  or  girl  In  a  classroom.  State  socla'lsm  Is 
Inherently  the  deadly  enemy  of  thej>hlloso- 
phy  of  free  enterprise  and  voluntary  cocp>era- 
tlon.  Little  wonder  that  the  two  philosophies 
have  clashed  and  are  now  in  a  death  struggle 
of  survival. 

Following  World  War  No.  1.  these  related 
forms  of  ugly  philosophies  have  sprung  up  and 
flourished  across  the  sea.  A  combination  of 
depraved  minds  and  stifled  opportunities  has 
resulted  in  a  terrific  explosion  that  threatens 
to  carry  all  civilization  back  2.000  years  to  a 
world  of  paganism  and  human  enslavement. 
If  the  development  of  the  human  soul  with  a 
high  spiritual  quality  Is  God  s  objective — and 
I  believe  that  It  Is — then  our  democratic, 
capitalistic  system  of  free  enterprise  with  Its 
unrestricted  spiritual  development  Is  better. 
If  materialism  counts  most,  brutality  and 
force  and  slavery  must  again  take  over,  and  we 
must  admit  that  the  agony  on  Calvary  was 
for  naueht.  Ah.  but  materialism  does  not 
count  most.  There  Is  still  a  Christ  and  men's 
souls  are  important. 

That  Is  why  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced 
that  American  students  learn  something 
more  practicable  and  valuable  between 
classes  and  on  the  campus  and  playground 
than  they  do  in  the  classroom,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say.  they  learn  It  with  more  pleasure 
and  If"''  exertion.  All  work  and  no  play 
mak'  !itK  a  stupid  fellow,  while,  of  course, 
all  piay  and  no  work  Is  equally  disastrous. 
A  happy  combination  of  the  two  Is  the 
Ideal.  But  there  is  nothing  that  equals 
play  In  teaching  human  relationships. 
Games  develop  good  sportsmanship,  the  will 
to  excel,  and  they  demonstrate  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  teamwork. 

The  slogan  "teamwork"  came  from  the 
gridiron  The  greatest  Infield  team  ever  to 
blaze  forth  in  the  glory  of  stardom  In  pro- 
fessional baseball  was  Tinker.  Evers.  and 
Chance.  All  c1  ';^  t  . '-  ^,eard  of  Tinker  to 
Evers  to  Chance  T'a  _  :i  these  great  base- 
ball stars  who  figured  In  a  world  record  of 
double  plays  requiring  the  finest  kind  of 
teamwork.  Tinker  and  Johnny  Evers,  were 
].;■*.■  .-irmies  off  the  ball  fl^  M  r.ri-1  ri:.in't 
~:  '  .k  *.  i-'ich  other  for  5  vf.r-  vr-  c,-.  .^r-er 
d.iV  'he.:  |ivr:fctly  coord ::.;itt-d  ;.;;.v  e:.i..'j-<-d 


ba,'*V>..;  '  r-«  n'=  other  players  have  never 
done  A:  :r  r  you  learned  about  people, 
how  to  get  along  with  them,  how  to  give  and 
take  graciously.  You  corrected  ycur  own 
faults  by  otjservlng  how  distasteful  they  were 
In  others.  That  Is  nature's  way  of  prrdiic- 
Ing  better  men. 

Nature  has  bequeathed  to  her  crta. ...ta 
many  laws  Among  them  perhaps  "Survival 
of  the  fittest"  Is  the  most  cruel,  harsh, 
exacting,  and  arbitrary.  It  is  spoken  of  as 
the  law  of  the  Jungle,  and  In  modirn  par- 
lance, the  policy  of  '^og  eat  dog "  It  Is 
based  on  the  tiieon,-  that  might  makes  right. 
Under  it  the  wtak  have  perished  and  the 
strong  have  Inherited  the  earth  Man  dis- 
covered that  he  could  employ  that  cruel  law 
for  his  own  selfish  purposes  by  banding  to- 
gether with  certain  o!  his  fellows  for  their 
mutual  protection  and  for  the  deatrucuon 
of  their  enemies  Thus  began  man's  long 
tedious  climb  up  the  ladder  of  c'.vlUz.Htlon 

Primitive  man  found  that  a  band  of  men 
fighting  together  could,  within  their  own 
sphere  of  Influence,  subdue  and  enslave  prac- 
tically all  plant  and  animal  life,  including 
other  men  who  chose  to  remain  Ind.v.duale. 
These  small  bands  of  fighters,  grew  into 
tribes  and  tribes  developed  Into  nations. 
Some  nations  to  this  wicked  hour  continue 
to  prey  on  weaker  nations. 

That  present  day  unfortunate  circum- 
stance, however,  does  not  necersarily  prove 
that  cooperation  Is  to  blame.  To  the  con- 
trary. It  proves  tliat  cooperation  is  a  mighty 
force  that  needs  to  be  guided  by  an  impulse 
higher  than  provincial  and  nat.onal  ^ih!-h- 
ness.  It  prr,ves  that  cooperation  among  men 
must  not  stop  at  the  bou;idary  of  any  nation, 
but  must  go  on  and  on  until  It  envelops 
within  its  fold  all  mankind 

World  War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  3 
have  demonstrated  that  it  is  either  to  be 
International  cooperation  or  International 
chaos.  Man,  in  spite  of  one  side  of  hla 
character  that  loves  war  and  conflict,  ha* 
another  side  that  loves  order  and  tranquility. 
The  war  between  them  is  to  the  death  Un- 
less mankind  accepts  international  coopera- 
tion he  will  be  destroyed.  Specialized  co- 
ordinated coojjeration  is  vital  to  a  war  ma- 
chine, but  it  Is  equally  vital  to  a  peace  ma- 
chine. Global  wars  can  only  be  cured  by 
global  cooperation 

It  Is  In  the  Individual's  own  selfish  Interest 
to  protect  his  fellow  nationals  and  to  secure 
them  against  every  possible  contingency  that 
might  endanger  them,  and  thus,  cooperation 
within  a  nation  Is  a  perfectly  natural  de- 
velopment One  must  protect  hie  nationals 
In  his  own  Interest,  for  each  man  s  sectirity 
depends  upon  the  strength  and  wellbeing  of 
his  nation.  Cooperation  within  a  nation  has 
been  proven  entirely  practical  and  sound. 
Civil  wars  and  disputes  occasionally  flare  tut 
nations  through  a  system  of  thoroughgoing 
cooperation  have  grown  and  prospered  Un- 
fortunately, outside  their  own  boundaries, 
however,  nothing  but  superior  force  Is  re- 
spected by  them,  and  "woe  luito  the  weak" 
continues  to  be  their  foreign  policies. 

The  peoples  of  nations  are  bound  together 
by  understanding  and  agreement,  but  la 
a  world  of  many  nations,  one  criminal  can 
and  has  thrown  the  whole  world  into  a  bloody 
conflict.  Treaties  had  been  signed  and  agree- 
ments entered  Into  with  him  but  these  trea- 
ties depended  for  their  success  upon  the  gocd 
faith,  the  integrity,  and  the  good  purpose* 
of  all  parties  to  them.  That  Is  the  catch. 
No  treaty  Is  better  than  the  Innermost  in- 
tentions of  any  one  of  lt«  co-signers.  One 
rotten  apple  will  spoil  a  barrel  of  good  apples, 
and  one  nation  directed  by  an  evil  genius 
can  and  has  set  the  world  on  fixe.  History 
proves  that  treaties  have  been  tised  de- 
liberately, time  wlfnout  number,  by  design- 
ing ev;!  rr.-r.  to  conceal  their  plans  for  bloody 
conquf"  True  It  Is  that  treaties  l>etween 
honora.:©    i.niici^    Ivr^-e    rt>u'ff-d    iii    r;  uch 
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ter  syaem  of  international  cooj  •  - 
ly  voluntary  and  partly  enforced  \\\. 
CooperatJon.  with  a  club  behind  the 
control  recalcitranrs.  haa  work' 
»ith!n  nations  Why  ahould 
mtDontf  nations?  Ju£t  so  long  a.- 
■ukea  right."  the  "law  of  the  j'unglr 
•at  dcg."  and  "woe  unto  th  * .  ^ 
to  be  the  ifUldinK  stanj  cf  .i..>  : 
nation  is  safe  Cave  men  centuries  ago 
ganged  up  on  other  men  to  enslave  th  ?m.  and 
evil  naticns  In  this  enlightened  a  ;e  have 
ganged  up  on  other  nations  to  accjmpllsh 
that  Identical  Si^rdid  objective 

Thus  we  nnd  the  world  is  In  utt^r  chaos 
today.     Thla    peace-loving     Nation, 
moTWl  from  the  immediate  scene  of 
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has  re«pord.>d  to  the  agony  of  distress- 'd  man- 
kind and  haa  devoted  Its  resources  and  ita 
life  to  extinnulshlng  the  ftames  that  hreaten 
ti>  envelop  the  earth  Once  before  we  met 
this  Identical  challei.ge  We  succeed i-d  then, 
and  even  th<>u*;h  it  thmvks  our  ecorfmv  into 
h<  pele«s  bankruptcy,  dl.vupu*  '•» 

the  pur*ulta  of  all  of  our  pec  pit  -  -  us 

countless  prech^us  lives,  we  will  siicce 'd  again 
But  the  real  question  facing  this  gr;  duatlng 
claw  and   Ul  Amer.ca  is  this: 

WtMn  we  have  run  down  and  destri^yed  the 
pcnonal  outlaws  guilty  of  the  mi*t  heln<'us 
crime  ever  committed  against  a  peaceful 
world,  will  we  draw  back  Into  our  si  ell?  and 
•uffer  another  devastating  diab<illca  plot  to 
develop  under  our  very  noses  and  tak*  no  note 
until  hell  In  all  of  Its  tury  bun«ts  fpth  and 
plagues  all   mankind?     God  forbid' 

W'hat  does  It  profit  a  nation  to  becime  edu-  I 
cated  cultured,  iind  prospercu.*  if  the  very 
things  It  provlde^  for  its  own  haf  pi  teas  and 
comfort  merely  attract  a  gang  of  bi  ndits  to 
fiestfny  It?  Must  the  whole  world  nmain  in 
lit  pf le«8  ignorance.  «qualrr.  and  p.  verty  to 
not  tempt  the  greedy  eyes  of  the  fr««lx)oter? 
Must  a  nation  devote  a  lanze  part  <.  i  Its  re- 
•ources    talents,  and  *■'■  •    fietual 

armnnient    jrogram''     >:  sur- 

r  ;t,<elf  with  a  Chinese  *rtU  ul 

t  -;  giin5  to  ln«ure  It?  protectior 

•  nation  continue  the  role  of  world 
putting  out  blaze  after  b  aze.  dUKlalnluUy  dis- 
regarding the  cauies'>  What  must  an  intelli- 
gent.  pface-l<ivlng.  G<xl-fearlng.  res  jectable. 
humanitarian,  responsible  nation  lo  in  a 
wcr:d  of  recurrlnc  wars  of  brutal  con^ue^f 

The  answer  Is  obvious     We  must  'k-ork  cut 

•  system  of  InternatK'iial  c>x;peratu)  i  among 
all  cf  the  nations  of  the  earth  "he  four 
freedoms  and  the  Atlantic  Charter  constitute 
the  basis  for  such  a  SN-stem.  the  gcod- neighbor 
policy,  the  technique,  and  a  deep  spiritual 
conception  of  oiir  responsibility  to  u  e  God  of 
men  and  nation?   the  pr^r^r  guldanre. 


F     ■-.":  rr.iue  by  F'"^.:c;:;  Lcwis.  Jr..  June 
I'^    : '4-'    on  the  subject  of  attacks  on 

Thi  re  being  no  objection,  the  address 
A  ts  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aj  follows: 

Now.  I  want  to  take  up  with  you  tonight 
something  very  special  and  very  Important, 
entirely  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  It's  a  situa- 
tion that  has  become  so  disturbing  to  me 
that  I  think  It  ought  to  be  brought  to  your 
attention,  and  I  do  hope  youU  listen  very 
carefully  to  this  because  to  me  It  s  a  very 
dangerous  matter 

Were  fighting  a  war  thafs  going  to  cost 
untold  blood  of  fathers  and  brothers  and 
some  sons  who  are  very  dear  to  us.  and  we're 
fighting  that  war  to  preserve  our  system  of 
government — our  right  to  govern  ourselves. 
If  Phat's  not  what  were  fighting  It  for.  we'd 
better  know  about  it  now.  and  reshuffle  our 
cards  and  reconsider  the  whole  thing. 

And  yet.  ever  since  this  war  began,  there's 
been  an  unmistakable  tiend.  among  certain 
groups  m  our  country,  subtly  and  adroitly,  to 
undermine  the  machinery  of  self-government 
In  the  United  Stites — the  machinery  by 
which  we  govern  ourselves  All  over  the 
world  pet^ple  have  lost  their  right  of  self- 
government,  and  wherever  they've  lost  It, 
lt*y  happened  In  th(  same  Identical  way  that 
this  trend  is  moving — not  by  anybody  seizing 
the  government,  not  at  all;  It's  done  by  drug- 
ging and  poisoning  the  public  mind  into 
l>elieving  that  the  machinery  (by  winch  they 
happen  to  govern  themselves)  is  outmoded 
and  InefTlclent  and  ineffective,  and  that  the 
government  must  be  run  by  self-styled 
experts.  ~ 

I  know  that  some  people  are  not  going  to 
like  this,  but  I  think  it  s  my  duty  to  caU  It 
to  vour  attention,  anywa\  regardless  of  whose 
toes  It  steps  on. 

And  here  In  the  United  States,  for  some 
months  now  there's  been  a  definite,  unmis- 
takable trend  to  smear  and  discredit  and 
ridicule  your  machinery  ol  self-government — 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

I  can't  s«y  Ifs  a  campaign  or  a  deliberate 
plot,  because  I  can't  prove  that,  but  I  do  say 
that  tlie  smearing  and  discrediting  and  ridi- 
culing is  going  on.  )ust  the  same,  and  the 
ultimate  results  are  Just  the  same,  and  the 
fact  that  these  attacks  on  Congress  as  Con- 
gress— on  Congre&s  a.s  a  whole — are  certainly 
open  to  suspicion.  It;  that  they  have  syste- 
matically been  based  on  the  grossest  sort  of 
misrepresentation — actual  lies  and  distortions 
of  fact — which  have  gained  such  headway 
that  they  find  their  way  into  leading  edi- 
torials of  reputable  newspapers,  columnists, 
and  radio  commentators. 

I'm  thinking  jjarticularly  about  the  pen- 
sions for  Congressmen  and  about  the  X  cards 
in  gasoline  rationing  for  Congressmen. 

If  that  criticism  had  been  ba^ed  on  ac- 
curate facts,  it  would  have  been  one  thing 
It  most  certainly  was  not.  And  the  ultimate 
result  is  that  because  of  these  misrepresenta- 
tions, the  general  regard  that  the  public  has 
for  its  machinery  of  self-government,  is  un- 
dermined and  eaten  away,  which  is  exactly 
the  process  by  which  democracy  died  in  every 
nation  in  which  it  ha.s  died 

Now.  don't  misunderstand  what  I'm  saying 
I  haven't  the  slightest  intention  in  the  world 
of  trying  to  tell  you  that  Congressmen  should 
not  be  criticized  They  should  b«  wh*n  the 
facts  Justify  criticism 

I  have  no  Intention  of  underwriting  the 
intelligence  or  the  intellectual  infallibility 
of  all  Members  of  Congress,  nor  am  I  trying 
to  tell  you  that  a  Congressman  can  do  no 
WTong  He  can.  He  iloes,  believe  me — and 
very  frequently. 

But  I  am  calling  ycur  attention,  as  em- 
phatically as  I  can,  that  when  he  does  not 
f>rform  as  he  should  perform,  that  Is  not 
the  faul-  of  Congrees;  that  Is  not  the  fault 
of  the  congressional  machinery  cf  self-gov- 


ernment; that  Is  the  fault  of  only  you  and 
me  for  not  paying  enough  attention  to  otir 
business  of  self-government  to  see  to  It  that 
he  Is  kicked  out  In  the  regular  elections,  and 
that  a  good  man  is  put  in  In  his  place. 
Now,  let's  carry  this  Just  a  little  further. 
When  you're  told  that  Congress  is  just  a 
lot  of  bumpkins,  and  buffoons,  and  that  they 
are  not  functioning  and  can't  be  depended 
upon  to  function — the  only  possible  alterna- 
tive is  that  we  ought  to  turn  the  Government 
over  to  appointed  bureaucratic  officials,  who 
know  how  to  do  the  job. 

And^lt  sounds  very  fine,  but  lets  see  who 
these  professionals  are  In  the  first  place, 
remember  that  they  aren't  elected  by  you, 
according  to  whether  you  approve  of  their 
policies  or  not — you  can't  vote  them  out  at 
the  end  of  the  2  years. 

They  don't  consider  thems?lves  to  be  serv- 
ants of  you.  the  public — cogs  in  your  ma- 
chinery by  which  you  govern  yourself-  they 
consider  that  their  Job  is  to  rule  you. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tendency  of  pro- 
fessional bureaucrats  is  to  have  a  bit  of  dis- 
dain for  the  public — to  regard  businessmen 
as  their  stupid  oafs,  who  don't  know  how  to 
run  their  businesses — and  the  general  public 
as  more  or  less  stupid  There  are  quite  a 
few  people  in  the  administrative  branch  of 
the  Government  today  who  feel  that  the 
public  has  to  t>e  propagandized  Into  thinking 
this  or  that — whatever,  in  the  whim  of  the 
moment,  they  think  it  would  be  good  for  the 
public  to  think.  They  have  a  fond  Idea  that 
they  ought  to  control  this  and  that  and 
everything,  to  protect  the  public  from  itself. 
I  don't  mean  that's  true  at  all  ol  all  pro- 
fessional bureaucrats,  but  I  do  mean  that 
that  Is  the  tendency  and  weakness  of  ap- 
pointed Government  officials,  not  answerable 
to  the  voters,  as  against  Members  of  Congress, 
who  are  answerable.  And  I  dcn't  think  we're 
fighting  this  war  to  get  anything  like  that. 

Let  me  assure  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  (^  master  mind, 
and  there  certainly  Is  no  such  thing  among 
professional  bureaucrats.  In  this  oi  any  other 
government  I  live  with  them  and  I  assure 
you  that  they're  ordinary  human  beings,  with 
all  the  frailties  and  all  ol  the  weaknesses 
and  all  of  the  limitations  that  you  have  or 
I  have  The  fact  that  they  hold  a  Govern- 
ment Job  does  not  endow  them  with  any 
divine  wisdom,  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  too 
frequently  they  get  the  Government  Job  be- 
cause they  didn't  have^  ability  to  make  a  go 
of  It  in  the  competitive  battle  of  private 
enterprise 

And  while  there  are  many  very  sincere, 
hard-working  Government  employees,  the 
cold  and  simple  truth  of  It  Is  that  average 
caliber  and  Intellect  of  the  self-appointed 
master  minds — who  believe  that  they  ought 
to  govern  you — Is  eertainly  not  a  whit  higher 
than  the  caliber  and  intellect  of  the  average 
Member  of  Congress. 

So  lock  out  for  the  man.  whoever  he  Is. 
who  smears  ycur  Congress;  he  may  not  be 
doing  any  damage  intentionally,  but  unwit- 
tingly he  Is  doing  tremendous  incalculable 
damage. 


Communl-f-  ^H -nipt  T-  Pn'U.tt*  the  Blood 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E,  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN, THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATr.FS 

Monday.  June  8.  1942 

Mr.     RANKIN     of    Mississippi.       Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  my  defense  of  the 
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R?d  Cross  against  those  Communists, 
cranks,  crackpots,  and  parlor  pinks  who 
are  trying  to  compel  that  great  organi- 
zation to  take  the  labels  c£f  the  blood 
now  b:ing  banked  for  our  wounded  boys 
in  the  service  so  they  could  not  tell 
whether  it  came  from  a  Japanese,  a 
Negro,  or  a  white  person,  I  am  being  vi- 
ciously attacked  by  the  Communists  and 
their  fellow  travelers  who  are  behind 
th  s  movement. 

Because  of  my  defense  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  labeling  this  blood  as  it  should 
be  labeled.  Carl  Sandburg,  one  of  the 
Communist  front  w-ritcrs  in  this  country, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  national  coun- 
cil of  a  Communistic  organ'zation  whose 
members  were  picketing  the  White  House 
against  aid  to  England  before  Stalin 
broke  with  Hitler,  comes  out  in  a  scur- 
rilous attack  on  me  in  yesterday's  paper, 
in  which  he  calls  me  a  "hunk  of  mud." 

Well,  thank  God,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is 
American  mud.  I  wish  I  could  say  the 
same  thing  for  the  material  of  which  Carl 
Sandburg  and  his  Communist  cohorts 
are  composed.  * 

It  is  significant  that  these  attack-s  are 
being  made  at  a  time  when  I  am  waging 
the  fight  of  my  life  to  increase  the  ba^e 
pay  of  the  men  in  our  armed  forces  to 
$50  per  month.  Whije  striving  to  bring 
this  measure  of  justice  to  these  men  in 
the  service  and  in  that  way  stimulate 
their  morale,  these  subversive  elements 
are  doing  everything  they  can  not  only 
to  discredit  me  but  to  tear  down  that 
morale,  create  discord  among  the  people 
at  home,  and  to  pollute  the  blood  stream 
of  America. 

This  Communist  front  propagandist. 
Carl  Sandburg,  has  this  to  say  in  large 
type: 

We  have  yet  another  front  to  conquer — 
the  color  line. 

In  other  words,  he  has  joined  that 
bunch  of  communistic  agitators  who  are 
trying  to  mongrelize  America,  stirring  up 
race  trouble  all  over  the  country,  and 
using  the  Negro  as  a  smoke  screen  for 
their  treacherous  designs. 

Why  do  they  fly  to  the  defense  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  America?  Because 
they  are  either  members  of  that  sub- 
versive organization  or  else  they  are  in 
sympathy  with  its  treasonous  program 
and  are  giving  it  aid  and  comfort,  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  is  fighting  for  its 
very  existence,  and  while  our  brave  boys 
are  struggling,  bleeding,  and  dying  for 
the  safety  of  this  Nation  and  for  the 
preservation  of  our  free  institutions, 
which  these  subversive  elements  are  try- 
ing to  destroy. 

Listen  again  to  what  Attorney  General 
Biddle  says  about  the  American  section 
of  this  subversive  organization  known  as 
the  Communist  Party  in  America: 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
a  section  of  the  so-called  Third  International, 
was  founded  in  1919;  and.  after  its  name  was 
changed  several  times,  finally  became  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  1929.  Tlie  Third  International 
advocated  the  class  struggle,  which  was  de- 
scribed as  entering  the  phase  of  civil  war  in 
America.  Illegal  methods  were  also  advo- 
cated, when  necessary,  to  carry  on  its  work: 
systematic  agitation  in  the  Army,  the  re- 
nouncing of  patriotism,  and  the  revolution- 
ary overthrow  of  capitalism. 


The  American  section  adopted  a  program 
declaring: 

"The  Communist  Party  will  systematically 
and  persistently  propagate  the  idea  of  the 
Inevitability  of  and  necessity  for  ViOlent  revo- 
lution and  win  prepare  the  workers  for  armed 
insurrection  as  the  only  means  of  overthrow- 
ing the  capitalist  state." 

The  Communist  Party  teaches  the  violent 
overthrow  of  existing  government-s.  including 
the  United  States  This  concept  reaches  back 
to  the  famous  manifesto  of  Marx  and  Engels 
of  1848.  which  declares: 

"The  Communists  disdain  to  conceal  their 
views  and  aims.  They  openly  declare  that 
their  ends  can  be  attained  only  by  t'le  forcible 
overthrow  of  all  existing  social  conditions." 

In  the  Thesis  and  Statutes  of  the  Third 
International  (1920)  this  doctrine  is  ex- 
panded. "The  mass  rtruggle  means  a  whole 
system  of  developing  demonstrations  growing 
ever  more  acute  in  form,  and  logically  lead- 
ing to  an  uprising  against  the  capitalistic 
ordt>r  of  government"  Lenin  speaks  of  the 
necessity  of  violent  revolution. 

This  and  much  other  documentary  evidence 
introduced  by  the  Government,  and  the  oral 
evidence  of  a  number  of  witnesses  to  the 
same  effect,  who  testified  that  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  had  indoctrinated 
its  members  with  these  purposes,  establishes, 
as  Judge  Sears  concludes,  that  it  is  an  organ- 
ization that  advl.ses,  advocates,  and  teaches 
the  overthrow,  by  force  and  violence,  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  evidence  also  sustained  the  Govern- 
ment's contention  that  the  party  writes,  cir- 
culates, distributes,  prints  publishes,  and  dis- 
plays printed  matter  advising  such  overthrow, 
so  that  the  party  comes  within  the  purview 
of  the  statute. 

As  I  have  said  before,  that  is  treason 
of  the  vilest  type. 

Everyone  who  knowingly  joins  a  party 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  his  gov- 
ernment is  guilty  of  treason  against  the 
United  Stales,  and  everyone  who  aids 
and  abets  them  is  guilty  of  treason. 

These  subversive  elements  hate  the 
American  Legion,  which  has  stood  be- 
tween them  and  this  country  for  more 
than  20  years. 

They  hate  our  Army  and  Navy  oflBcers. 
whom  they  can  neither  bribe  nor  intimi- 
date. 

They  hate  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Daughters  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
the  Sons  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, and  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans. Why?  Simply  because  the 
members  of  those  organizations  are  de- 
termined to  see  that  our  American  in- 
stitutions are  not  destroyed. 

They  hate  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
greatest  institution  of  its  kind  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  They  hate  it  becau.se 
they  cannot  browbeat  it  into  carrying 
out  their  communistic  designs  by  taking 
the  labels  off  the  blood  it  is  now  banking 
to  be  used  on  our  wounded  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines. 

The  Red  Cross  is  thus  standing  in  the 
way  of  Carl  Sandburg  and  his  Commu- 
nist fellow  travelers  in  what  he  calls  their 
attempt  to  "conquer  the  color  line," 
which  means  to  mongrelize  America  and 
drag  it  down  to  the  level  of  Siam  or 
Japan. 

They  want  to  pump  Negro  blood  or 
Japanese  blood  into  the  veins  of  our 
wounded  white  boys,  regardless  of  the 
direful  effect  it  might  have  on  them  or 
their  cliildren.    They  have  a  few  parlor 


pink,  irresponsible  women,  such  as  Pearl 
Buck,  running  around  preaching  this 
nonsense  to  the  disgust  of  the  decent 
white  people,  as  well  as  to  the  disgust  of 
decent,  law-abiding  Negroes  of  the 
country. 

Pearl  Buck  is  advocating  intermar- 
riage between  the  white  and  yellow  races. 
She  is  doint  so  ostensibly  to  please  the 
Chinese,  wl^o  have  never  asked  for  such 
a  policy  and  who  do  not  expect  it.  What 
the  Chinese  want  is  help  to  defend  China 
against  the  Japanese.  But  Pearl  Buck's 
policy  would  have  our  white  people  inter- 
marry with  the  japs  and  thereby  mon- 
grelize our  Western  Siates.  while  the 
Communi-sts  generally  are  attempting  to 

I  mongrelize  the  whole  country. 

1  One  of  these  parlor  pink  fellow  travel- 
ers writes  me  from  Boston  as  follows: 
"If  I  were  a  doctor,  I  would  administer 
Negro  blood  to  a  Mississippi  white  man, 
just  as  I  would  give  sugar  pills  to  a  hypo- 
chondriac." 

If  he  would  mistreat  a  wounded  white 
soldier  from  Mississippi  in  that  way.  of 
course,  he  would  do  the  same  thing  to  one 
from  any  other  State 

These  crackpot-s.  Communists,  and 
parlor  pinks  are  responsible  for  the  race 
trouble  we  have  had  here  in  Washing- 
ton. They  have  been  busy  stirring  this 
trouble  up,  trying  to  force  Negroes  and 
whites  into  the  same  dining  rooms, 
hotels,  picture  shows,  and  other  places 
of  amusement.  Members  of  the  police 
force  have  told  me  repeatedly  of  the 
Communist  dances  they  have  witnessed 
in  certain  sections  of  the  city  and  of 
seeing  these  Communist  women  dancing 
with  Negro  men,  while  the  male  Com- 
munists danced  with  Negro  women. 

These  subversive  elements  are  the 
worst  enemies  the  Negroes  ever  had,  and 
their  pernicious  activities  are  simply  pil- 
ing up  trouble  for  the  Negroes,  as  well  as 
for  the  white  people  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  especially  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Southern 
States, 

The  Negroes  and  whites  in  the  South, 
where  they  imderstand  each  other,  are 
getting  along  very  well,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  if  these  trouble-makers 
will  let  them  alone. 

These  communistic  misfits  are  trying 
to  stir  a  world  revolution.  They  have 
been  run  out  of  practically  every  civilized 
country  in  the  world  except  this  one. 

Do  not  get  the  idea  that  they  are  doing 
the  fighting  in  Russia.  There  were  only 
2.000.000  Cnmmuni.sts  in  Ru.ssia  bc^fore 
the  war  brcke  out.  and  188  000,000  non- 
Communists.  When  Russia  got  into  the 
war  she  had  to  'turn  to  the  non-Commu- 
ni.sts — that  is,  the  White  Russians,  in- 
cluding the  Ukranlans  and  the  Cossacks, 
the  very  people  the  Communists  had  been 
oppressing,  to  do  the  fighting.  They  are 
putting  up  a  great  fight,  and  when  the 
war  is  over  they  will  have  something  to 
say  ab-vUt  the  kind  of  government  they 
will  have.  I  predict  that  after  this  war 
is  over  they  will  have  a  real  democracy  in 
Russia,  in  which  these  White  Russians 
and  Ukranians  will  dominate,  and  that 
they  will  see  to  it  that  the  Russian  i>eopIe 
will  never  again  be  subjected  to  such  pert 
secution  as  they  have  endured  ir.  l'  o 
past. 
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I  undpr5:tand  tl.a*  S'.iliP.  '■  i  ^  .Irpacly 
rppudiatcd  the  Communists'  n./  ;  Jigious 
pobcies  and  permitted  the  rt opening 
of  the  Christian  churches  thrhiehout 
Russia. 

Remember  this  same  element  under- 
mined and  destroyed  the  FYf-nrh  Repub- 
lic for  which  the  people  (  :  F  ce  are 
now  sufferinR  their  greatest  Jiun  illation. 

They  are  today  trying  to  unjermine 
and  wreck  every  institution  that  is  based 
upon  the  Christian  philo.sophy. 

They  want  to  get  rid  of  the  Cjonstitu- 
tlon  of  the  United  Slates  and  :  et  up  a 
communistic  regime  that  would  destroy 
everything  our  civilization  ha.s  bu.lt 

But  thry  are  reckoning  withcut  their 
host.  The  American  people  are  going  to 
see  to  it  that  they  are  unmasked  J  brought 
Into  the  open,  and  exposed. 

While  our  boys  are  flghtinii  Hwier. 
Mu'-solini.  Japan,  and  other  enen  nes  from 
without,  their  people  at  home  n  ust  take 
care  of  these  enemies  from  within. 
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Mr.  McCORM.ACK  Mr.  Spe 
d»"r  leave  to  extend  my  remar 
Record.  I  include  the  foUcwi 
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Krmrr  or  cenuial  MA.x:Mt'M  pkue  RrccLATioN 

ON    THE   COST-OF-LIVING   INDl  X 

Reflecting  the  impact  ut  the  gei.rral  maxi- 
mum price  rcRulatiun.  the  oust  of  hving'm 
large  cities  dropped  0  1  percent  bet  seen  Mny 
15  and  June  2.  1942  according  to  l  Igures  re- 
leased by  the  Bureau  cf  Labor  Stati;  tics  The 
decline  follows  19  consecutive  mi  nthly  m- 
creases  beginning  with  November    1940 

The  lar£e«t  decline  occurred  m  r(  nt,  which 
dri  pped  0  2  percent  as  the  rcsul :  of  rent 
control  in  several  cit;es.  which  ci  unterbal- 
•nced  rent  increases  elsewhe.-e  Clothing 
price;;  dropped  0  5  percent  and  tho^e  of  ho\i.«e- 
furnishings  0  3  percent  Two  groufs  of  items 
Increased  Fi"<od  prices  Increased  t  y  0  3  per- 
cent and  fuel,  electricity,  and  ice  prices  by 
0  1  percent  Mo«t  of  these  increi  scs.  how- 
ever recurred  with  rerpect  to  Item.-;  exempted 
by  the  Price  Contr.il  Act  cr  otherwise  from 
the  general  maximum  price  regulai  Ion  The 
decline  c  f  0  1  porcent  in  the  cos  -of-Uvii  g 
Index  from  May  15  to  June  2,  com  >ares  with 
a  rise  of  0  8  ptroent  between  Api  il  15  and 
May  15  and  0  7  percent  between  Ma  ch  15  and 
April  15 

These  Q^ures  mean  that  for  the  [first  time 
In  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  the  house 
wife's  dollar  will  buy  as  much  Curing  the 
current  month  as  during  the  preceding 
month.  In  the  light  of  the  abru]it  reversal 
of  the  trend  of  the  cost-of-living  r.dex  th:s 
Is  clearly  an  accomplishment  of  t  le  general 
Bcaximum    price    ngulation     -  became 

•flective  May   18      It  is  an   a  ..shment 

of  real  importance  to  the  nationa,  economy 
•Jid  to  the  morale  of  t*.e   h  ^nie  fro:  t. 


The  Protect'on  of  Federal  Records  Again. t 
Hazards  ot  Vr  ar 


f:;  :1':n'SION  of  remarks 

or 

HON   CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

Of    VIKGiNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1942 

Mr  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Collas  G.  Harris,  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  National  Archives, 
chairman  ot  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Cul- 
tural Resources,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Federal  Records  Corference.  April  12, 
1942: 

The  Phottction  or  Fedihal  REccatos  Against 
Hazards  cr  WAr 

(By  Collas  G.  Harris) 

(This  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  Harris. 

executive  oQcer  cf  the  National  Archives  and 
chairman  of  the  execut;ve  committee  of  the 
Committee  en  Conservation  of  Cultural  Re- 
sources, at  a  meeting  o!  the  Federal  Records 
Conference.  April  28.  19f2  ) 

When  Miss  Arbaugh  first  asked  me  to  take 
part  in  this  evening's  program,  she  suggested 
I  discuss  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Con- 
servation of  Cultural  Resources  Since  most 
of  us  here,  however,  an;  Interested  primarily 
In  records  of  the  Federal  Government.  1  want 
to  confine  my  remarks  about  the  Committee 
or.  Conservation  of  Cultural  Resources  to  that 
subject  and  will  not  undertake  to  discuss 
what  It  Is  doing  about  museum  materials, 
work-s  of  art.  library  holdings,  or  historic 
buildings,  cr  to  describe  its  work  In  preparing 
long-range  p'ans  for  the  enrichment  and  bet- 
ter utilization  cf  the  country's  cultural  re- 
sources. But  I  do  want  to  give  you  as  com- 
plete a  picture  as  possilile  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  protecting  Federal  records  against  the 
hazards  of  war  and  of  the  services  that  will  be 
available  to  you  In  providing  such  protection 
for  the  records  of  your  own  agency 

This  war  Is  the  first  In  which  It  has  been 
possible  lor  the  enemy — and.  let  us  hope,  for 
us — to  wreak  serious  damage  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  miles  behind  the  fighting 
lines.  Until  recent  weeks  every  day's  dis- 
patches from  London  jjave  us  an  impressive 
picture  of  the  de-^tructive  power  of  the  bomb- 
ing plane.  Libraries,  museums,  and  govern- 
ment offices  have  been  s.niashed  along  with 
homes  and  docks  and  lactones.  There  is  no 
ground  for  assurance  that  we  are  Immune 
from  similar  destruction  here.  These  who 
realize  how  essential  a  part  records  play  in 
the  day-by-day  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  m  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  how  important  a  part  of  cur  cultural  re- 
sources they  are  must  feel  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  for  their  effective  protection  in 
the  face  of  these  dangers. 

Many  cf  ycu  have  seen  a  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 12.  1942,  from  Dr  Waldo  G  Leland.  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Conservation  of 
Cultural  Resources,  which  was  sent  to  the 
heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal bureaus  and  divisions.  This  letter 
attempted  to  define  the  existing  state  of  mili- 
tary hazard  and  to  otitline  a  recommended 
course  of  action  for  the  protection  of 
materials  of  cultural  scientific,  and  his- 
toric importance  S'lortly  afterward  you 
may  have  received  a  letter  of  February  7 
from  the  Archivist  cf  the  United  States, 
tendering  the  services  of  The  National  Ar- 
chives   in    measures    lor    the    protection    of 


Federal  records.  Still  more  recen\ly  you 
have  probably  learned  of  the  preparation  by 
the  Public  Buildings  Administration  of  a 
code  for  the  protection  of  public  buildings 
and  their  contents,  which  will  include  records 
among  the  objects  of  its  concern.  I  suspect 
that  by  now  most  of  you  anticipate  that 
the  next  move  will  be  the  appointment  of  a 
coordinator  of  activities  for  the  protection  of 
Federal  records. 

The  situation  Is  not  as  complicated  as  It 
sounds,  however,  and  the  three  agencies  con- 
cerned have  quite  different  lunctlons  in  deal- 
ing with  this  problem.     The  Committee  on 
Conservation  of  Cultural  Resources  grew  out 
of  informal  meetings,  beginning  In  December 
1940.  among  the  heads  of  Federal  institutions 
having  the  custody  of  cultural  materials  and 
interested  persons  outside  the  Government. 
It  was  formally  established  by  the  National 
Resfiurces    Planning    Board    In    March    1941. 
with   the  responsibility  of  developing  plans 
and  promoting  measures  for  the  better  con- 
servation,  wider   availability,    and    more    ef- 
fective use  of  the  cultural  resources  of  the 
country.     Coming  into  existence  on  the  eve 
of   war.    the   committee    naturally    accepted 
as  Its  first  task  the  formulation  of  plans  for 
the  protection  of  cultural  resources  against 
the    dangers    that    the    impending    conflict 
might  bring.     A  memorandum  of  September 
16.  1941.  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  "at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent,  gave    the    Committee   the   specific   re- 
sponsibility  of  preparing  plans  for  the  pro- 
tection  of   materlj^ls   of   cultural,   scientific, 
or  historic  importance,  in  the  possession  of 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.     In  the 
execution    of    this    request,    the    Committee 
made  a  careful  study  of  British  and  European 
experience,  sought  exp:>rt  military  and  tech- 
nical advice,  and  conducted  a  detailed  survey 
of  records,  books,  manuscripts,  museum  ob- 
jects, and  works  of  art  In  the  possession  of 
Federal    agencies    in    Washington       On    the 
basis  of  the  information  thus  obtained,  the 
committee  prepared  as  a  part  of  its  recom- 
mendations   estimates    of    the    nature    sncX 
amount  of  bomb-reslstlng  construction  that 
would  be  needed  to  afford  proper  protect  ion 
to  the  more  valuable  Government  buildings. 
The  Committee   on   Conservation   cf   Cul- 
tural Resources  Is  a  planning  agency,  not  an 
action  agency,  and  once  it  had  developed  Its 
recommendations  for  protective  construction, 
they  were  turned  over  to  the  Public  Build- 
ings   Administration    on    October    15,    1941, 
for  its  consideration  and  possible  execution. 
Lack  of  available  funds  prevented  the  con- 
strtictlon  at  that  time  of  the  Tecommended 
shelters,  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  a  few 
weeks  later,  it   was   necessary  for   the  com- 
mittee to  formulate  another  set  of  plans  to 
provide  for   the  effective  protection   of   Im- 
portant   materials    without    reliance    upon 
bomb-jcsistlng     shelters.      These    were    the 
plans  that  were  communicated  fo  all  Federal 
agencies  in  Dr   Lelands  letter  of  January  12, 
1942. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war  State 
committees  en  conservation  of  cultural  re- 
sources were  established  throughout  the 
country.  They  are  in  a  position  to  render 
services  to  field  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment similar  to  those  given  agencies  in 
Washington  by  the  national  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Cul- 
tural Resources  had  been  thinking  for  some 
time  In  terms  of  a  protective  program  that 
would  be  financed  and  coordinated  by  some 
central  agency  The  logical  agency  was  ob- 
viously the  Public  Buildings  Admiixistration. 
since  the  protection  of  records  cannot  be  dis- 
sociated from  the  protection  of  the  buildings 
in  which  they  are  housed,  and  since  the  task 
of  arranging  for  space  outside  Washington 
to  which  records  could  be  evacuated  w-'iM 
also  be  a  normal  function  of  the  Public  Eu.:i.- 
Ings  Administration. 
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This  fact  was  recognized  In  a  letter  of 
January  12,  1942.  from  the  President  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency, 
of  which  the  Public  Buildings  Administra- 
tion is  a  constituent  part,  requesting  that 
agency  to  prepare  plans  and  drafts  of  appro- 
priate legislation  for  a  protective  program. 
The  President  directed  that  the  program 
should  Include  materials  in  Federal  buildings 
as  well  as  the  buildings  themselves  and  spe- 
cifically mentioned  records. 

I  would  prefer  that  a  representative  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Administration  give  the  de- 
tails cf  that  agency's  plans,  but  since  Mr. 
Graf,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Conservation  of  Cultural  Resources,  and  I 
have  assisted  In  preparing  the  sections  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Administration's  code  on 
alr-rald  protection  dealing  with  records  and 
other  materials,  perhaps  I  can  give  you  a  gen- 
eral picture.  The  Public  Buildings  Adminis- 
tration appointed  an  interdepartmental  ad- 
visory committee  to  draw  up  a  code  outlining 
•protective  measures  that  should  be  taken  for 
activities,  buildings,  personnel,  and  records, 
and  other  materials.  Mr.  Thompson,  our  pre- 
siding officer  tonight,  is  chairman  of  that 
committee.  Chapter  X  of  this  code  deals  with 
the  protection  of  materials  and  Is  based  prin- 
cipally on  the  plans  developed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conservation  of  Cultural  Resources. 
The  measures  to  be  taken,  as  established  by 
the  code,  depend  on  the  Importance  of  the 
activities  of  an  agency  in  the  war  effort  and 
the  degree  of  danger  from  enemy  attack 
existing  at  a  given  place  and  time.  The  in- 
dividual agency  is  responsible  for  carrying  out 
all  measures  except  those  involving  construc- 
tion: the  Public  Buildings  Administration 
undertakes  essential  construction  and  pro- 
vides funds  for  the  protective  measures  un- 
dertaken by  the  Individual  agencies.  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  Public 
Buildings  Administration  will  put  up  a  bomb- 
proof shelter  for  every  agency  that  wants  one 
Or  microfilm  a'.l  the  records  of  the  Federal 
Government.  What  it  will  be  able  to  do  will 
necessarily  be  limited  by  the  available  funds 
and  materials  and  the  necessity  of  doing  first 
things  first.  An  Initial  appropriation  to  the 
Public  Buildings  Administration  of  $12,500,000 
to  enable  It  to  get  the  protective  program 
under  way  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  Is  now  in  conference.' 

The  agency  that  has  the  most  immediate 
Interest  in  all  Federal  records  Is.  of  course, 
The  National  Archives.  Certain  measures 
for  the  protection  of  records  require  its  ap- 
proval, such  as  the  transfer  of  records  to  the 
archives  building,  the  microfilming  of  rec- 
ords If  subsequent  disposal  of  the  originals 
Is  contemplated,  or  the  disposal  of  useless 
records,  which  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  space  for  the  safekeeping  of  more 
important  records.  In  all  other  measures  to 
Insure  the  physical  safety  and  the  Integrity 
of  records  of  the  Federal  Government  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  has  a  direct 
Interest. 

A  staff  committee  was  established  In  The 
National  Archives  on  December  8.  1941,  "to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Archivist  re- 
garding the  protection  of  the  National 
Archives  Building  and  its  contents,  includ- 
ing personnel,  and  of  records  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  general  against  the  hasjards 
cf  war.  The  National  Archives  has  on  Its 
staff  specialists  in  the  appraisal,  packing, 
storage,  and  microfilming  of  paper  records 
and  In  the  care  of  photographs,  microfilms, 
motion  pictures,  and  sound  recordings.  The 
services  of  these  specialists  are  available  to 
all  agencies  of  the  Government  that  may 
desire  assistance  In  planning  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  records.     The  National  Archives 


"  The  act  containing  this  appropriation 
(Public.  No.  528,  77th  Cong.)  was  approved 
by  the  President  April  28,  1942. 
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Building  is  probably  the  most  nearly  bomb- 
resisting  Federal  building  In  Washington, 
and  direct  assistance  can  often  be  given  by 
the  transfer  of  records  to  the  Archives. 

The  set-up.  then,  is  that  the  Committee  on 
Conservation  of  Cultural  Resources  Is  a  plan- 
ning committee  in  the  executive  office  of 
the  President  to  formulate  general  plans  for 
the  protection  of  materials  of  cultural,  sci- 
entific, and  historic  Importance;  the  Public 
Buildings  Administration  in  this  instance  is 
an  action  agency  to  make  working  plans  for 
the  protection  of  all  Federal  property  and 
execute  them  or  finance  their  execution; 
The  National  Archives  has  legal  responsibili- 
ties in  connection  with  certain  types  of  pro- 
tective measures  and  is  in  a  position  to  give 
technical  advice  and  assistance  In  others. 
Perhaps  I  have  spent  too  much  time  in  de- 
scribing the  jictlvlties  of  these  three  agencies 
in  connection  with  the  protection  of  records, 
but  I  have  felt  that  a  clear  understanding 
of  their  respective  functions  on  the  part  of 
the  records  officers  cf  the  various  Federal 
agencies  Is  a  matter  of  Importance. 

Many  of  you,  I  know,  have  already  famil- 
iarized yourselves  with  much  of  the  material 
that  has  been  published  on  the  protection 
of  records,  and  others  will  want  to  do  so. 
The  basic  document  with  which  you  will 
want  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  is  the 
code  on  air-raid  protection  for  Federal  build- 
ings to  be  Issued  by  the  Public  Buildings 
Administration,  as  this  will  provide  you  with 
the  general  regulations  affecting  the  protec- 
tion of  Federal  records.  The  best  technical 
treatment  of  the  problem  is  The  Care  of 
Records  in  a  National  Emergency,  prepared 
by  two  committees  of  the  Society  of  American 
Archivists,  and  published  as  Bulletin  No.  3  of 
The  National  Archives.  The  Committee  on 
Conservation  of  Cultural  Resources  has  had 
a  large  reprint  of  this  bulletin  made,  and 
copies  are  available  here  tonight  for  any  of 
you  who  are  Interested.  A  more  recent  and 
more  general  publication  is  a  handbook  en- 
titled "The  Protection  of  Cultural  Resources 
Against  the  Hazards  of  War,  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Conservation  of  Cultural  Re- 
sources. Copies  will  be  available  within  the 
next  few  days  and  may  be  obtained  from  my 
office  This  handbook  and  The  Care  of  Rec- 
ords in  a  National  Emergency  cover  most  of 
the  problems  you  will  need  to  face,  though 
If  you  want  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 
both  of  them  have  rather  extensive  bibliogra- 
phies. Though  protective  construction  will 
be  primarily  a  responsibility  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Administration,  you  will  probably 
be  interested  in  familiarizing  yourselves  with 
the  general  possibilities  of  construction  and 
of  physical  alterations  of  the  storage  space 
as  measures  for  the  protection  of  records. 
Here  again  there  is  a  considerable  literature, 
of  which  the  most  authoritative  and  useful 
publications  are  those  of  the  Ofuce  of  Civilian 
Defense  and  the  War  Department.  Two  of 
them  Protective  Construction  and  Glass  and 
Glass  Substitutes,  are  of  special  pertinence 
in  connection  with  the  protection  of  records. 
Finally,  everyone  responsible  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Federal  records  ought  to  be  familiar 
with  the  general  policy  letter  of  January  12, 
1942,  from  the  Committee  on  Conservation 
of  Cultural  Resources,  and  with  the  two  doc- 
uments that  describe  the  assistance  available 
from  The  National  Archives,  the  Archivist's 
letter  of  February  7,  1942,  to  all  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  Manual  of  Information  About 
The  National  Archives  for  Government  Offi- 
cials. 

Even  after  you  have  talked  to  all  the 
people  on  the  Committee  on  Conservation  of 
Cultural  Resources  and  the  experts  in  the 
Public  Buildings  Administration  and  The 
National  Archives,  and  have  read  all  the 
pamphlets  and  letters  I  have  mentioned,  you 
will  still  have  a  big  batch  of  records  on  your 
hands  and  an  uneasy  feeling  that  they  may 


be  bombed  tonight,  and  you  may  Btlll  be 
wondering  Just  what  ought  to  be  done  next. 
So  perhaps  we  may  spend  a  few  minutes  on 
this  point.  It  all  bolls  down  to  four  major 
stejjs: 

1  Find  out  what  important  records  you 
have 

2.  Determine  their  relative  safety  where 
they  are. 

3.  Decide  what  protective  measures  are  es- 
sential and  are  best  adapted  to  each  group 
of  Important  records  that  are  in  danger  and 
form  these  measures  Into  an  Integrated  and 
carefully  thought  out  protective  program. 

4    Carry  out  the  program. 

These  sound  easier  than  they  are.  for  there 
are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  for- 
mulation and  execution  of  a  very  effective 
program  for  the  protection  of  the  records  of 
any  Federal  agency. 

To  take  the  first  step,  finding  oi:'..  what 
important  records  you  have,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  survey  the  holdings  of  your  agency 
and  classify  them  on  two  bases — use  and 
Importance  Some  records  you  will  find  are 
in  dally  use  and  have  to  remain  available  In 
cffiv-es  or  other  working  space;  others  are  con- 
sulted occasionally  and  must  remain  avail- 
able, but  In  storage  If  necessary:  still  others 
are  no  longer  needed  for  administrative  use 
and  can  be  placed  In  dead  storage.  On  the 
basis  of  Importance,  some  records  are  of  very 
great  importance  Indeed;  some  are  important 
but  not  indispensable;  others  have  or  will 
have  when  their  current  u.se  Is  ended  little 
or  no  Importance.  The  National  Archives.  I 
am  sure,  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  you  on 
anv  appraisal  problem. 

Some  agencies  seem  to  think  that  when 
the  Committee  on  Conservation  of  CXiltural 
Resources  or  The  National  Archives  speaks  of 
"important"  records  only  things  like  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  or  letters  signed 
by  George  Washington  are  meant.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  every  agency  has  Important 
records  A  file  of  records  Is  Important  If  it  is 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  agency,  if  it  guarantees  the  rights  or 
property  of  Individuals  or  establishes  the 
rights  pr  property  of  the  Government,  or  If 
it  contributes  significantly  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  policies  and  operations  of  the 
agency  A  crude  but  fairly  workable  test  Is 
to  Imagine  that  the  enemy  has  landed  on 
Rehoboth  Beach  and  the  Army  has  ordered 
your  agency  out  of  Washington  Immediately. 
Suppose  only  one  or  two  or  three  trucks  are 
available  tx3  move  your  records  and  all  those 
left  over  are  to  be  burned  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  enemy's  hands  In  such  an  Imaginary 
case,  what  records  would  you  move?  Those 
you  would  select  are  the  ones  that  for  one 
or  another  of  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned 
you  consider  most  important,  and  those  are 
the  ones  that  should  receive  the  maximum 
possible  protection  In  the  situation  we  are 
actually  facing 

Almost  all  Federal  agencies  have  made  a 
survey  of  their  records  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed In  filling  out  the  questionnaires  about 
materials  in  their  possession  sent  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Conservation  of  Cultural  Re- 
sources m  Septem.ber  1941  If  the  Informa- 
tion sent  in  by  your  agency  Is  not  Immfdi- 
ately  available  to  you.  the  completed  ques- 
tionnaires may  be  consulted  In  the  flies  of 
the  Committee. 

The  next  question  is  tc  decide  how  much 
danger  your  records  are  in  now.  Nobody 
knows,  of  course,  but  the  best  information 
available  wou!d  indicate  that  if  they  are 
within  100  miles  of  either  coast  or  are  In 
large  industrial  cities  or  near  Important  mili- 
tary objectives  within  300  miles  of  either 
coast  or  border,  there  Is  quite  a  good 
chance  that  they  will  be  bombed.  The  Public 
Buildings  Administration  will  from  time  to 
time  in  the  future  proclaim  that  a  specific 
state    of    hazard — moderate,    dangeroua,    or 
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extreme — exists  with  respect  to  Fc<l 
erty  In  (?iven  locaitlona  Such  a  wa 
of  course.  offlcUlly  govern  the  appi 
protective  measxires.  Tlie  commitu 
servaiion  of  cultural  re^^urces  ui'.l  p 
from  time  to  time  on  the  hazard? 
materials  in  the  sphere  of  Its  in 

The  (l&ni<er   to  which   a  file  of 
exposed  dejKT.ds  not  only  on  the 
of  lu  being  bombed  but  also  on  the 
and  area  within  the  building  in 
located      Surveya  of  all  Federal  bu 
belntt  made  by  the  Public  Buildini 
t--  'o  determine  the  de^free 

t;  .v^  and  the  best  shelter 

Mkch   buiiding      Careful  use  shoulc 
of  these  surveys  by  custodians  of 
worlcinK  out  their  protective  progrji 

When  a  clear  picture  has  been  o 
the  ftroupa  of  records  m  the  cus 
■gutcy  In  terms  of  relative 
qasBcy    of    use.    location,    qu.int 
deffreei   of   haziirds.   It    is    p 
the  particular  means  of  ptottx 
for   each   group      What   are    Uiese 
methods  of  protection'' 

1.  The  building   In   which 
housed  can  be  reinforced  to  ;    .    .. 
hood  of  penetration  by  incendiary 
to    minimize    the   effects   of    near 
hijjh-exploslve  bombs 

2  Plre  precautions  can  be  Increa 
ments  for  dealing  with  incendiary 
be    provided;    and    constant    day 
vigilance   can    be   maintained   to 
cvndiary  bombs 

3  The   records   can    be   remove< . 
parto  if  the  building 

4  They  can  be  transferred  to 
Archives 

5  They  can  be  evacuated  from  \\ 
8    They  can  be  micrcfllmed 
Measures  of  the  Qrst  two  types 

protection,  and  fire  protection  wil 
narlly   be    the   responsibility   of 
todlans.  and  records  will  benefit  « 
the   general    precautions   that   are 
the  protection  of  the  building  it 
occupants    and    contents       Hence 
p    T  «  to  di5cus«  these  except  to 
lention   again   to  the  extreme 
extraordinary  precautions  against 
building  housing  a  large  quantity 

The  other  four  measures — remo 
space  within  the  building  tran 
National  Archives,  evacuation,  and 
Ins:  — will  ordinarily  be  the  re-^po 
records  custodians,  and  I  do  wan 
little  about  them;  but  instead 
them  up  one  by  one.  I  want  to 
the  clrt.<«:flc«tlons  of  records  on  t 
tise  and  Importance  that  we  ta 
•arlier  and  attempt  to  suegest  th 
best  suited  to  each  type  of  r- 

Your  records  that  are  in  i 
•II  I  '  of  considerable  im 

the  •;  wn  of  current  busme 

other   purpose,  but    the  very   fact 
are  being  us'ed   constantly  makes 
to   give   them    any   special   pro 
than    the    general    protection    giv 
ccn'ents  of  the  building      If  thev 
perv'.ible    records    thry    lUKht    to 
filmed    provided  you  can  pet  equi 
the    physical   form    and   arrange 
records    are   such    as    to    make 
practical      One   or   more   copies 
ought     to    be     deposited     in    Th« 
Ai<h!\-e*  or   m    a  safe   depository 
V.  s«curuy       Micro 

I:  s  now.  and  it    sh' 

i;-f(i  tor  records  of  slight  ir. 
Will  be  little  enough  equipn 
CO  records  of  the  very  highest  i 

Records  subject  only  to  ..c    -     ■ 
have    widely    varyit^    de.Tr« « - 
In  txirtance.     Many  of   them   w;a 
v.Uue    after    they    have     become 
IK'QCurTent.     It    is   probably    bett 
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leave  such    records  where  they  are.  or  even 
to  move   them   from   the   safer   parts  of   the 
building  to  the  less   safe  In  order  to  make 
room    for    more    Imporlant    records.      Other 
records  among    those  u^ed  occasionally   may 
have  permanent   impor.ance  as  a  record  of 
the    agency's    activities    and    policies.     They 
should  bi'  moved  into  the  safest  areas  of  the 
bu'.ldmg    remaining   after    shelter    areas   lor 
personnel  have  been  se'    aside      The  surveys 
made  for   the   Public   Buildings  Administra- 
tion and  technical  advice  from  that  agency 
will    assist    you    In    selecting    the    parts    of 
the   building  offering  the  safest   storage.     A 
few  occasionally  used  nnrords  may  be  of  the 
very    hiehest    importance      If    their    use    Is 
relatively    frequent,   you   may    have    to   keep 
them   In  your  present  building.  In  the  safest 
space  available  and  with  the  best  protection 
possible       if    the    nature    and    frequency    of 
use    of    the    records    permit,    however,    they 
ought  to  be  removed      One  possibility  is  to 
transfer    them    to    Th<»    National    Archives, 
where  highly  bomb-resistant  storage  Is  avail- 
able  and   where  service    on   the    records   can 
be  given    by  The  Archives  staff  or.  In  some 
Instances,  by  members  of  the  agency's   own 
staff.     Another  Is   to  send    them   to   a  field 
office  of  the  agency  Iccc.ted  In  the  Interior  of 
the   country,   where   It   may   be   practical    to 
continue  any  es.'entlal  use  of  the  records,  or 
to  any   other  safe  space  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia    in    which    arrangements 
can  be  made  for  service  on  the  records 

The  noncurrent  records,  those  seldom  If 
ever  consulted  In  the  administration  of  cur- 
rent business  constitute  a  vast  quantity,  and 
for  them  adequate  protection  can  be  more 
easily  provided  If  records  of  this  eroup  have 
outlived  their  administrative  usefulness  and 
have  no  permanent  legJl  or  research  value  or 
are  duplicated  elsewhere,  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  Initiate  disposal  proceedings  to  get  rid  of 
them  Disposal  will  free  space  and  facilities 
for  the  protection  of  more  important  records, 
will  aid  the  paper-salvage  campaign,  and  In 
general  will  do  much  to  lessen  the  headaches 
of   records    administration 

Mere  Important  noncurrent  records  ought, 
of  course,  to  receive  special  protection.  If 
there  is  sufficient  reasonably  safe  space  left 
In  their  present  building  after  provision  has 
been  made  for  personn?!  shelter  areas  and  for 
the  storage  cf  impcrtaiit  semlcurrent  records, 
they  can  be  placed  there.  This  will  not  often 
be  the  case,  however,  and  It  will  be  well  to 
plan  for  their  evacuation,  now  or  later.  The 
Public  Bui'dtngs  Administration  has  made  a 
survey  of  available  stcrage  space  in  Federal 
buildings  In  safe  area;  not  too  remote  from 
Washington  that  can  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose A  quantity  of  pery  usable  space  has 
been  found,  and  evacuation  of  records  to 
these  Federal  buildings  will  not  be  too  diffi- 
cult to  arrange  and  carry  out  If  the  rec- 
ords hare  permanent  value,  transfer  to  The 
National  Archives  may  be  possible  and  may 
'    ofTer  a  better  solution  than  evacuation. 

Noncurrent   records   that   are  of   the  very 

I    highest  legal,  research,  or  historic  importance 

[    ought  to  be  moved  to  safety  now — cither  to 

the  National  Archives  or  to  buildings  outside 

I    Washington  and  remote  from  military  objec- 

1    tlves.    On  the  whole,  I  think  transfer  to  the 

I    Archives   Is   the   better  policy   for  records  of 

i    this  description.    They  will  be  small  in  quan- 

I    tlty.  and  it  will  be  possible  to  provide  storage 

!    for  them  In  the  safest  areas  of  the  National 

I    Archives  Building.    The  professlonarcare  that 

'    they  will  receive  and  the  complete  protection 

from  such  normal  hazards  as  fire,  insect  pests. 

rtDdents.  and  dampness  more  than  overbalance 

!    the  advantages  of  evacuation  from  the  city. 

Especially  Is  th.s  true  when  the  bomb-reslst- 

Ing   construction    of    the    National    Archives 

'•    Building  Is  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  and 

the  many  dangers  incident  to  packing  and 

,    shipping  out  of  the  city  are  considered,  on  the 


other.  If  a  decided  worsening  of  the  military 
situation  should  later  make  evacuation  essen- 
tial, the  removal  of  these  records  will  have 
been  facUiUited  by  their  previous  transfer  to 
the  National  Archives,  as  that  agency  is  spe- 
cially prepared  to  handle  the  problem. 

At  this  sUge  of  the  game  the  records  offi- 
cer of  any  agency  know  hio  problems  thor- 
oughly and  hae  decided  what  protective 
measures,  if  any.  will  be  taken  for  each  group 
of  records  in  h's  care.  Now  comes  the  job  of 
working  out  from  the  decisions  he  has 
reached  an  integrated  and  detailed  plan  for 
the  protection  of  the  records  of  his  agency. 
He  must  add  up  the  quantity  of  records  that 
will  need  to  be  filmed,  calculate  the  number 
and  types  of  cameras,  readers,  and  other 
equipment  .Ja6  the  quantity  of  film  that  will 
be  needed  and  compute  the  total  cost.  He 
must  calculate  the  amount  and  kinds  of  stor- 
age that  will  be  needed  for  records  he  plans 
to  remove  from  Washington  and  the  number 
and  capacity  of  the  trucks  that  will  be  needed 
to  move  them.  The  size,  type,  and  number 
of  containers  that  will  be  needed  for  their 
shipment  must  be  determined  and  their  cost 
calculated.  He  must  get  together  the  data 
that  will  be  needed  for  his  requests  for  the 
tran  .fer  of  records  to  The  National  Archives 
or  for  authority  to  dispose  of  them.  He  must 
arrange  for  all  files  and  volumes  that  will  be 
moved  or  glveu  other  special  protection  to 
be  clearly  marked  and  identified  so  that  the 
completed  plans  can  be  executed  without  de- 
lay. Personnel  to  carry  out  the  plans  mvist 
be  selected,  trained,  and  assigned  to  definite 
tasks. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  describe  fur- 
ther the  preparation  of  final  plans,  as  the 
problems  will  be  different  for  each  agency, 
but  I  do  want  to  emphasize  two  things: 

1  It  takes  time,  and  a  lot  of  it,  and  a  great 
deal  of  very  laborious  effort  to  work  out  all 
the  necessary  details.  Plans  should  have 
been  completed  for  every  agency  by  now.  If 
they  have  not  been  completed  for  your  own. 
agency,  push  them  hard.  A  satisfactory  pro- 
tective progrann  cannot  be  Improvised  after 
bombs  begin  to  fall. 

2  Plans  should  include  not  only  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Washington  office  of  each  agency 
but  of  Its  field  offices  as  well.  Though  most 
of  the  very  Important  records  of  Federal 
agencies  are  to  be  found  in  Washington, 
many  field  records  have  great  value,  and  they 
are  often  exposed  to  even  greater  hazards 
than  records  In  Washington.  It  is  essential 
that  field  records  be  provided  for  in  all  pro- 
tective programs. 

If  your  plans  have  been  carefully  pre- 
pared on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  study  of 
the  problem,  executing  them  should  be  the 
easiest  part  of  the  Job.  If  you  come  to  the 
Public  Buildings  Administration  with  a  spe- 
cific request  for  funds,  are  able  to  show  Just 
how  the  money  will  be  spent,  and  can  Justify 
the  expenditure  In  terms  of  the  Importance 
of  the  material  to  be  protected.  I  venture  to 
say  that  you  will  get  the  money  you  have 
to  have  promptly.  If  you  come  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Conservation  of  Cultural  Resources 
or  The  National  Archives  with  a  specific  tech- 
nical problem.  I  think  -we  can  get  you  the 
answer  immediately.  If  you  come  to  The 
National  Archives  with  a  specific  proposal 
for  the  transfer  or  disposal  of  records  as  part 
of  a  protective  program,  it  will  be  handled 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  The  Public 
Buildings  Administration.  The  National 
Archives,  and  the  Committee  on  Conserva- 
tion of  Cultural  Resources  are  ready  and 
eager  to  help  in  every  way  possible,  but  until 
problems  have  been  clearly  defined  and  plans 
definitely  worked  out  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  they  can  do.  The  real  responsibility 
for  the  protection  of  records  of  the  Federal 
Government  rests  where  it  should,  on  the 
people  that  know  these  records  best-  tha 
records  officers  of  the  individual  agencies. 
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There  being  no  objection,  ihe  ariicle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Increase  in  Strikes  Deplored — Union  Heads 

Seen  Losing  Control  Over  Locals 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

National  labor  unions  are  losing  control  of 
their  locals  or  else  there  is  some  other  ex- 
planation not  available  here  to  throw  light 
on  the  reason  why,  despite  the  no-strike 
pledge,  the  number  of  strikes  Is  Increasing. 

The  official  figures  for  the  week  ending  last 
June  6  show  that  the  time  lost  amounted 
to  50.700  man-days  for  that  week  and  In- 
volved 18.900  employees. 

To  understand  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
statistics  for  previous  weeks  should  be  noted. 
There  were  only  8.500  workers  Involved  the 
previous  week  and  a  less  of  20.200  man-days. 
For  the  week  before  that  the  number  of  em- 
ployees on  strike  was  5.700  and  the  number 
of  man-days  lost  was  17.500. 

Thus  in  a  short  spsce  of  3  weeks  the  num- 
ber of  man-days  lost  has  nearly  trebled. 

Not  all  of  the  strikes  are  "unauthorized." 
Thus  the  national  executive  committee  of 
the  Window  Glass  Cutters'  League  of  Amer- 
ica, an  American  Federation  of  Labor  union,  ^ 
ordered  a  walk-out  Wednesday  of  this  week 
In  4  major  window-glass  manufacturing 
plants  in  10  different  cities.  Some  of  the 
largest  glass  factories  in  the  country  are 
affected. 

No  inquiry  has  gone  out  from  the  White 
House,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  determine  why 
the  no-strike  pledge  solemnly  given  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  since  re- 
peated in  the  public  press  as  an  indication  of 
labor's  cooperation  in  the  war  effort,  has  now 
been  broken  by  actual  order  of  a  national 
union.  It  may  be  that  American  Federation 
of  Labor  leaders  have  lost  control  of  their 
affiliated  national  unions  and  that  the  strike 
was  ordered  over  the  protests  of  the  leaders 
in  the  executive  council,  but  if  this  is  the 
case,  no  public  repudiation  of  what  has  been 
done  by  the  window-glass  union  has  been 
offered  to  conform  to  the  pledge  given  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

STEEL    STRIKES    GROWING 

Another  situation  that  is  growing  worse 
each  day  Is  that  which  exists  in  the  steel 
mills.  Strikes  have  been  breaking  cut  in  the 
plants  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co  at  Johns- 
town. Pa.,  the  Carnegie  Illinois  Steel  Co  at 
Gary,  Ind.  (the  world's  biggest  steel  mill), 
and  at  the  Central  Foundry  in  Hope.  Ala., 
and  at  the  plant  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co  in  Ohio. 

It  is  presumed  that  In  these  instances  the 
strikes  are  unauthorized  Yet  Philip  Murray, 
head  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, is  also  president  of  the  Steel  Workers' 
Union,  and  It  might  be  supposed  that,  as  a 
member  of  President  Roosevelt's  own  labor 
cabinet,  he  would  have  enough  Influence  to 
prevent  these  unauthorized  strikes  In  the 
midst  of  war  when   steel   is  scarce  and   the 


American  people  are  asked  to  do  without 
building  construction  and  other  necessities  In 
order  to  conserve  steel 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  an  unauthorized 
strike?  It  begins  to  appear  that  when  the 
local  union  wishes  to  begin  a  strike  it  never 
asks  for  sanction  of  the  national  headquar- 
ters. It  might  be  embarrassing  to  do  so.  Then 
the  strike  is  called  and  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Federation  of  Lalwr 
or  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
as  the  case  may  be.  says  it  Is  unauthorized 

This  permits  union  executives  In  Washing- 
*  ■  and  high  administration  officials  here  to 
::.  tke  speeches  claiming  that  not  a  single  au- 
thorized strike  has  occurred  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Congress  Is  lulled  Into  Inaction  and  the 
Nation  is  misled. 

PRESStJRE  TACTICS  CHARGED 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties,  of  course,  for 
the  national  headquarters  here  grows  out  of 
the  zeal  of  the  local  union  organizing  com- 
mittees to  get  wage  Increas^&Jor  their  mem- 
bers or  to  put  pressure  on  employers  Just  be- 
fore negotiations  begin.  Thus  in  the  Chrys- 
ler tank  arsenal  a  slow-down  developed  the 
other  day.  as  well  as  a  work  stoppage. 

The  zeal  of  the  locals  sometimes  produces 
other  complications.  Thus  in  the  steel  area 
the  workers  have  been  given  to  understand 
by  the  union  politicians  that  a  $l-a-day  In- 
crease in  wages  is  forthcoming.  The  War 
Labor  Bciard  has  made  it  a  policy  to  grant 
wage  increases  on  a  retroactive  basis.  Thus 
the  steel  workers  have  been  telling  their  wives 
and  families  that  they  already  have  money 
coming  to  them  on  the  retroactive  basis. 

As  human  nature  sometimes  causes  people 
to  spend  money  they  think  has  already  been 
earned  but  not  yet  paid,  complications  can 
readily  be  seen.  Then,  when  the  War  Labor 
Board  hesitates  as  it  is  now  doing  to  decide 
the  steel  cases,  the  workers  get  restless  and 
the  organizers  probably  wink  their  eyes  at 
these  "unauthorized  strikes"  which  save  the 
faces  of  the  local  politicians  In  the  unions 
and  at  the  same  time  threaten  the  War  Labor 
Board  that  it  had  better  come  across. 

The  War  Labor  Board  has  been  hearing 
about  inflation  and  the  need  for  stabilization 
of  wages,  so  what  can  It  do?  The  Office  of 
Price  Administration  has  given  one  answer. 
It  is  to  take  all  wage  increases  out  of  profits 
and  not  let  prices  reflect  any  increased  costs. 
This  may  be  possible  if  the  tax  collectors  sent 
out  by  Uncle  Sam  haven't  taken  the  bulk  of 
the  profits  of  the  employer  before  the  labor 
union  negotiators  extract  their  share. 


Fionda   Pipe  Line 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF   NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  18.  1942 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Nashua  Tele- 
graph of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  on  June  13.  in 
commendation  of  Representative  Foster 
Stearns,  and  entitled  "Florida  Pipe  Line." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FLORIDA  PIPE  LINI 

No  one  can  question  seriously  the  loyalty 
of  Congressman  Foster  Stearns  (Republican, 


New  Hampshire)  to  the  Government  or  the 
administration  in  the  movement  for  the  all- 
ou-  cut  Ion   of   the   war      Congxcasman 

STir«,KN-  liad  the  vision  to  see  th^  trend  nf 
events  when  It  was  popular  to  be  for  a;  ;.  .  '  - 
ment.  When  Roosevelt  has  her-  ':,  •  >  - 
has  been  among  that  small  r  :  ;  .  :  i  .  - 
publicans  who  have  stood  at  his  riglu  har.d. 
The  Congressman's  forceful  criticism  of  the 
manner  In  which  the  keeping  open  of  the 
fuel-oil  supplies  to  the  eastern  seabi^ard  ci>me 
from  a  source  which  cannot  be  lavKli:  a  JT  or 
Ignored  There's  been  even  receniiy  a  iot  of 
peanut  politics  In  Congress  anent  this  oU 
supply,  and  especially  In  the  matt.  •  '  .  p.pe 
line  crossing  Florida  to  aid  In  n.  k  k  one 
route  possible  for  the  movement  of  this  oil 
supply 

In  a  direct  way  Roosevelt  is  responsible  for 
present  delay  He  has  now  and  has  had  right 
along  full  authority  to  give  the  green  light 
for  the  construction  of  his  Florida  pipe  line. 
The  reds  still  on. 


I'nited  We  Stand 

EXTE^iiu^  ut   ■:VM:\]-iK6 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  SOtTTH   CABOLI.N  « 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1942 

Mr  M'-.'VHANK  Vr  5' resident,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  address  by  Hon  Paul  V.  Mc- 
Nutt,  Federal  Security  Administrator,  at 
the  United  Flag  Day  celebration  under 
the  auspices  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  the  American  Legion,  at 
Meridian  Park,  Washington,  D.  C,  oir 
June  14,  19i2,  the  subject  being  United 
We  Stand. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  has  been  a  historic  week 

The  United  Nations  have  bound  themselves 
together  tighter  than  ever  before.  They  will 
stand  as  one  until  the  forces  of  tyranny  and 
aggression  have  been  banished  from  the  face 
of  the  earth 

The  significant  part  of  Britain's  treaty 
with  Russia  and  President  Roosevelt's  accord 
lies  even  less  than  that  solidarity  for  the 
prosecution  of  war  than  it  does  In  Its  out- 
look toward  the  future.  For  that  treaty 
and  that  accord  face  an  issue  squarely  which 
we  failed  to  face  squarely  at  the  time  of  the 
last  war. 

It  recognizes  that  wars  are  not  over  with 
the  signing  of  a  treaty.  It  recognizes  that 
there  is  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  to  build  a  strong 
and  enduring  peace 

We  know  today  what  we  are  committed 
to  do  to  win  our  victory.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
out  of  this  accord  we  may  reach  a  firmer 
understanding  of  what  we  must  commit  our- 
selves to  In  order  to  make  the  principles  of 
that  victory  secure  for  our  children  and  our 
children's  children. 

America  Is  standing  today  with  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  against  the  mightiest 
military  combination  tyranny  has  ever 
mustered. 

We  know  that.  And  we  are  committed  to 
our   victory. 

We  have  committed  10  percent  of  every 
dollar  we  earn  to  defense   bonds. 
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V»  ;.»ve  committed  ournelvea  to  ihe  reor- 
(anlzatjon  of  our  daily  lives  in  ^der  to 
save  tires  and  gaaoltne  and  8-:~   - 

We  are  doing  w!thf>ut  many  ' 
to  buy  becauac  metal  and  plasi.uK  a:; 
cals   and    many   other   products    ar< 
for  war  purposes 

Tea.  as  free   cui.Ynj   we  have    dohe 
We  buve  committed  our  sotu  and  oi|r 
bor  s  soruk  and  our  own  lives,  to  win 
war.     We  know  that  life  would  not 
to   much   If    It   bad  to  be   lived   in 
way  or  under  the  heel  of  medieval  J^ 

W«'   have   trrmei 
Anie.-ti  4      Only  a  ;•    • 
Pretildrut    ftet    fiMlm    lut    uur 
best  the  Axis.    Kemember  tho- 
have  often  been  re«tat<^    but 
while   tJ)   state    them   again 

For  1942-60  000   pUnis,   for  1M3 
BnouRh  planes  in  1JM.1  to  h*ve  put 
of  O'lr   Aimy   of    3   year*   ago   m   th 

For  l»;a  -45  000  tanks,  for  191 
tanks  At  3  men  to  a  tank,  oi 
standiHK  Army  uf  1938  could  hav 
In  tank.H 

Fur  1943 — 20  000  antiaircraft  gfins;  for 
1943— 35  0CO 

For     1943— flOOOOOO     tons    of 
1943-150<^"  And  that 

the  huge  ^.  -^  program 

We  wlio  -«r.eO  m  the  last  W 
what   *uch    wei'.p<.n.s   n^ean        I 
not  our  privilege  to  u.-:*  them      But 
privilejfp    to    make    them — our    pr; 
mr'mt>ers   of   the    American    Legion 
tliem  dying,  rolling.  &l)>x)tlng.  ivnd 

Ftghters    fr>r    freed- ^m    In    every 
the    world    listened    to    the    Pre^ld 
nounrenient  of  fh<^e  r'i.hIs 

Chiang  Kai-^htk  walked  out  to 
quarters  ihe  murnmg  after  they  wt 
with  a  new  resilience  His  brave 
could  knew  that  help  was  comti. 
knew  that  It  was  not  In  vain  w 
puHed  in  their  belts  another  notcl  i 
and  continued  to  fleht 

The    freedom -Icvir.g    people    ct    Ifra 
whole  n.iticn  of  hos'ages — felt  hope  ^ 
hunger  that  morning 

And    in   grr;it    spr.iwling   Rusjia  — 
of  all  the  land  m.ass  of  the  world- 
women   who   fought   for    their  lit  - 
to  imder«t.ird   the  maijnlttJde  rf  • 
front  H;?Ipr  hnd  created  for  h 

One     hUT'dred     and    et-^hty-: 
pUncs.   130  COO  tank«.  55  000  guns    u 
tons  of   <<h!pp — the   greatest    produc'. 
gram  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

But  It  was  not  only  cur  friends  vf\o  heard 
tho>^  figures 

Our  enemies  heard    them,    too      / 
respor.ded,  respi  ndeo  with  a  barrag* 
cule    rej-ponded  with  the  loud  noise 
ened  men  who  whij^tle  m  ibe  dark 

Sa;d    Japan,    for    example,   on    J 
•TTie  wildest  dream  ever  known  " 

Sa:d  Mu>.«olinrs  well-trained  beag 
broadcast        Let    us    tell    President 
that  bis  figures  are  pure  and  sunplu 
•     •      •     a  product  of  delirium  " 

■■  Fantastic  '■  cried  the  Naz  .<    And 
Haw   rose   to   assure  oiii   Allies   that 
cculd  not  meet  those  grals. 

We.  as  Americans,  knew  what 
coxild  produc*  Su-  and  eight-d-git 
d  d  not  bother  us  We  knew  the 
of    American    r  A       - 

■  Pfl    .American 

'•■'■        '  •     -"vl  HI  the  ixadu. 

P  i        «    Bill    and    Jc! 

We  knew  those  goals  _would  be  reaclk 

We  knew  they  would  be  reached  be  a 
knew  that   every  one  rf  us  was  ccti 
to  doing  the  things  that  were 
reach  them 

American.*  are  dc.rg  a  great  Jcb  today. 
Americans  are  ptrforming  such  ml  acles  of 
production  that  the  goals  are  beln  ;  passed 
all  along  the  line  Those  who  listen  o  short- 
wave broadcasts  today  hear  a  very  lifTerent 
STfT  fr  n-  Berlin  and  Rome  and  Tol  vo. 
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Frantically  the  Axis  predict*  Immediate 
di*.t*ter.  HyMerlcally  they  tell  us  that  there 
Is  not  t;me  enoueh  And  the  Axis  jittery 
generals  and  admiral  attempt  to  crack  the 
defenses  on  one  battle  front  after  another. 

They  know  that  If  they  do  not  win  within 
the  next  few  months  they  will  never  win 
at  all 

Y«s  on  the  production  line  and  on  the 
fighting  line.  Americans  are  doing  a  grand 
Job 

And  as  we  addrew  ourselves  to  this  great 
task  we  are  learning  as  we  never  knew 
before  the  unity  o.  the  world  We  are  be- 
ginning to  understand  that  America  Is  part 
of  that  wcr'.d 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  that  the 
phrase  •United  Nations  "  Is  not  just  a  catch 
phrase  of  war.  It  Is  an  expression  of  the 
real   unity  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 

We  arc  remaking  America  today 

We  are  tearing  out  the  old  canvas  props 
which  advertl«^ed  America  as  a  one-ring  side- 
show—self-sufficient —  1  pitchman's  stand  on 
a  boundless  prairie  of  waters 

America  Is  under  the  main  tent. 

We  feel  the  tug  en  our  lines  from  Mada- 
gascar and  Ceylon,  where  men  work  the 
graphite  rubble  and  stow  ships  for  the  Golden 
Gate   and    the   Delaware 

We  ruf:h  a:r  transports  to  the  Bengal  coasts 
and  send  them  winging  over  the  Himalayas. 

0;1  for  the  planes  of  China.  Shells  for 
the  guns  of  China's  armies  We  know  what 
the  victories  of  the  Chinese  mean  to  free- 
dom everywhere 

And  we  knew.  too.  what  the  dear-veined 
mica  that  once  came  down  over  the  Burma 
Road  means  in  the  spark  plugs  of  heavy- 
duty  engines  of  our  tanks  and  planes. 

C.irefully  we  nurse  that  thin  tread  of 
Malaya  rubber  we  once  took  for  granted 

And  In  the  evenings  millions  of  housewives 
rtp  the  top  from  a  tin  can  and  tell  their 
hu.'^bands,  -This  Is  starting  to  come  through 
In  bottles  "  Oi-  "we  cant  get  this  any  mere 
I  guess  I  will  have  to  do  my  own  cooking 
again  ' 

Too  long  we  left  cur  sword  in  its  scabbard. 
Too  long  we  left  our  gun  upon  the  rack  We 
watched  with  disapproval  the  consolidation 
of  Old  World  slave  marts  and  their  "new 
order"  reorganization  for  the  enslavement 
of  the  world 

Too  long  we  said  with  Chamberlain.  Czecho- 
slovakia Is  far  away.  Ethicpla  and  Man- 
churia are  no  concern  of  ours.  And  repeated 
his  word's.  "After  all.  we  must  all  live  in  the 
same  world  ~ 

A  man  cannot  live  In  a  cage  with  a  rattle- 
snake 

A  nation  cannot  live  In  peace  and  self- 
respect  beside  an  Admiral  Tojo.  or  respect  a 
nation  that  sends  a  Kurusu  as  its  envoy 

One  cannot  live  with  a  Nazi  Germany 
whose  every  -tourist"  Is  a  spy 

No;  one  cannot  even  regard  Mussolini  as 
fat  and  com'c  any  longer  when  he  forces 
the  luillan  people  Into  alliance  with  such  a 
group 

America  has  discovered  the  unity  of  the 
world  America  has  discovered  Its  own 
strength— thanks  to  this  world  revolution 
which  the  Nazis  and  the  mad  militarists  of 
Japan  started— but  which  we  will  have  to 
finish 

We  can  exult  with  Walt  Whitman— "I  have 
lived  to  behold  man  burst  forth  and  warlike 
America  rise     •     •      •' 

We  have  pledged  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor"  to  making  our  way  of 
life  secure. 

And  what  is  that  way  of  life''  What  are  we 
trying  to  do''    And  how  well  are  we  doing  It? 

I  spoke  of  Uxes  I  spoke  of  rationing  I 
spoke  of  the  men  who  risk  their  lives  beyond 
the  seven  seas. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  about  strength  at  home 
It  Is  much  easier  to  die  for  one  s  coimtry  than 
It  Is  to  live  for  It,  nobly 

Two  years  ago  we  began  to  build  oiu  great 
citizen  Army.    American  youth  went  to  tram- 
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Ing  camps  scattered  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country. 

This  was  no  ordinary  Army.  These  were 
your  sons  and  your  neighbors'  sons.  Not 
tough,  blas^  professionals.  Young  Americana 
with  a  job  to  do 

The  United  Service  Organizations  was 
formed.  The  Army  began  to  organize  Its 
excellent  canteen  service.  America  recog- 
nized that  fighting  soldiers  must  have  a  so- 
cial life  when  the  hard  day's  work  was  done. 
We  began  to  build  recreational  facilities 

Communities  tackled  the  soldier's  spare- 
time  problem  and  have  done  a  fine  job  of 
solving  It.  I  have  seen  their  work  at  first 
hand  In  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services  we  review  the  recreational 
plans  of  communities  near  Army  camps  and 
naval  establishments  In  understanding  the 
problem  we  have  studied  the  recreational 
facilities  both  on  the  military  reservations 
and    In    the    nearby    communities 

No  one  who  knows  our  record  In  the  last 
war  can  feel  anything  but  pride  in  America  s 
service  to  Its  soldiers  In  this  war. 

America  can  be  equally  proud  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  for  whom  these  facilities  operate. 
The  American  Army  Is  a  sober  army  that 
keeps  its  head  on  lis  shoulders  at  all  times. 

Once  In  a  while  I  see  in  some  paper  or 
other  an  allegation  of  serious  conditions — 
of  drunkennese  or  vice  in  some  military  area 
or  other  I  think  It  is  very  significant  that 
in  almost  every  case  where  such  reports  are 
made  we  find  on  further  Investigation  that 
the  condition  referred  to  was  one  which  had 
been  cleared  up  long  before  the  story  was 
published. 

Communities  have  taken  positive  action 
through  all  the  United  Service  Organizations 
to  provide  constructive  recreation  and  to 
facilitate  their  use 

Communities  have  used  their  police  forces 
to  drive  racketeers  and  gamblers  and  pro- 
moters of  prostitution  out  of  town. 

More  than  a  year  ago  Congress  passed 
the  May  Act  It  Is  an  act  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  call  upon  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  the  policing  of  any  area  where  vice  con- 
ditions threat*>n  the  health  and  morale  of 
America's  troops  Mind  you.  under  that  act 
local  police  power  can  be  forfeited  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  whole  realm  of 
vice  control  if  the  community  fails  to  control 
Its  local  problem 

In  the  year  of  operation  of  that  act  It  has 
been   necessary  to  Invoke  It  only  once 

Our  officials  have  surveyed  recreational 
conditions  from  many  areas  in  which  com- 
plaints have  arisen  They  have  surveyed 
communities  from  which  military  physicians 
have  reported  as  the  source  of  venereal  dis- 
ease Infection  I  m'ght  add  the  medical  de- 
partments of  the  military  service  discover 
these  problems  long  before  agitators  ever 
find  them  out 

When,  with  facts  In  hand,  our  officials  and 
military  authorities  have  presented  to  local 
authorities  the  facts  they  had  In  hand  they 
have  gotten-  action.  Vice  areas  In  more  than 
235  communities  have  been  closed  up  In  the 
last  6  months  as  the  result  of  such  action — 
closed,  mind  you.  by  their  own  authority  and 
policed   by   their  own  local  officers. 

American  communities  are  showing  re- 
spect for  the  xuiiform  and  for  the  flag. 
When  conditions  develop  which  threaten 
the  health  or  morale  of  our  armed  forces 
local  citizens  have  faced  the  facts  and  cleared 
up  their  towns. 

Our  action  and  their  action  is  continuing 
and  the  situation  will  improve  from  day 
to  day. 

Why  do  I  present  this  lastJe  to  you  on 
Flag  Day?     Simply  for  this  reason: 

America  has  discovered  In  these  last  few 
years  what  it  means  to  live  for  one's  country. 
To  honor  the  fla^  at  home.  To  build  for 
the  strength  of  the  Nation  means  doing  a 
great  many  things  we  let  elide  in  time  of 
peace. 
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These  are  days  when  we  cannot  polish  and 
prestrve  the  jurisdictional  jealousies  which 
have  hampered  the  control  of  crime  across 
City-county  lines.  People  must  not  suffer 
while  one  county  debates  its  jurisdiction 
with  another.  We  cannot  build  a  strong 
Nation  dumping  evils  across  State  lines. 

Neither  can  we  pause  to  argue  about  the 
police  budget  necessary  to  get  the  job  done — 
any  more  than  we  can  set  irrevocable  limits 
upfJh  the  budget  of  our  victory.  On  the 
home  front  as  on  the  fighting  front  we  know 
that  it  will  cost  much  more  to  loee  than  it 
can  ever  cost  to  win. 

It  18  too  bad  that  It  takes  a  war  to  drive 
home  to  the  people  the  Importance  of  things 
that  wo  should  have  done  all  along. 

But  It  is  well  that  we  know  now  better 
than  we  did  in  the  last  war.  In  those  days 
we  used  to  "Just  pass  a  law  about  It"  and 
then  went  home  and  forgot  it.  Today  we  are 
much  less  likely  to  turn  to  the  flat  of  law. 
But  we  are  much  more  likely  to  look  facts 
In  the  face  and  to  act  rhtelligently  about 
them. 

Yes.  America  will  win  this  war.  We  will 
win  as  consumers,  cheerfully  tightening  our 
belts.  We  will  win  as  the  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy producing  for  the  soldiers  of  all  the 
United  Nations.  We  shall  win  at  home  as 
citizens  meeting  our  day-to-day  problems. 

A  better  America  will  emerge  from  this 
conflict  An  America  which  understands  at 
last  the  dimensions  of  freedom — sacrifice, 
courage,  self-respecting  citizenship. 

Because  we  have  come  to  recognize  these 
things,  the  sacrifices  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  were  not  made  in  vain. 

In  those  days  we  thought  we  had  made 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  we  went 
home  and  forgot  about  democracy.  We  de- 
voted ourselves  to  getting  ahead  in  the  stock 
market. 

We  felt  so  sure  of  our  freedom  that  we 
even  handed  it  around  like  a  box  of  choco- 
lates. We  "gave"  freedom  to  our  brothers  of 
the  Philippines.  But  freedom  we  found  could 
not  be  handed  around. 

Freedom  must  be  won — won  by  all  men, 
everywhere,  and  every  man  must  help. 

It  is  an  old  story,  the  fight  for  freedom  A 
story  that  is  never  done 

Our  fathers  knew  that.  I  commend  to  you 
that  third  verse  of  the  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner.    Americans  should  know  it  better: 

"Oh.  thus  be   it  ever  when   free   men   shall 

stand 
Between  their  loved  homes  and  grim  war's 
desolation." 

Freedom — the  democratic  way  of  life — are 
not  to  be  won  once  and  for  all.  They  can 
never  be  the  property  of  men  and  women 
who  forget  to  defend  them. 

There  is  no  room  in  this  world  for  a  deal 
with  tyranny  and  greed.  There  Is  no  room 
for  despotism  and  democracy.    One  must  go. 

And  it  shall  not  be  democracy. 


R^ioM- veil  .As  War  Prt'sidfnt 


EXTENSION  OF  PF^T.aRKS 
r  > 

HCN.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1942 

Mr.  (;lr?l-V  M;  P:=sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Clarke  Beach,  entitled  "Roo.sevelt  As 
War  President — A  Civilian  B     .it.ls  ..:i 


Aggressive.  Powerful  Military  Leader." 
published  In  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  June  7.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Roosevelt  as  War  President — A  Civuian  Be- 
comes AN  Aggressive.  Powerful  Military 
Leader 

(By  Clarke  Beach) 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  civilian  who  under 
the  Constitution  has  become  the  supreme 
military  commander  of  the  Nation  and  one 
of  the  most  potent  military  leaders  In  the 
world,  is  not  the  passive  type  of  war  Presi- 
dent. 

He  has  shown  much  of  Lincoln's  boldness 
and  aggressiveness  and  willingness  to  assume 
responsibility.  Like  Wilson,  he  has  made 
himself  the  spokesman  of  the  democratic 
cause,  has  acquired  enormous  influence 
among  the  Allied  peoples. 

While  he  does  not  face  the  kind  of  diffi- 
culties which  confronted  Lincoln — holding 
the  Union  together  amid  divided  counsel, 
commencing  a  war  with  an  army  of  only 
16.000  men — yet  no  other  President  has  had 
to  wage  war  on  so  vast  a  scale.  His  task 
Is  to  win  a  global  war.  fighting  on  all  the 
seas  and  continents,  mobilizing  the  economic 
resources  of  the  Nation  as  they  have  never 
been  mobilized  before,  controlling  public 
opinion  here  and  abroad  on  an  unprecedented 
scale,  a  task  made  possible  and  necessary  by 
the  modern  development  of  communications. 

His  powers  are  more  extensive  than  those 
of  any  other  war  President  All  of  them 
since  Lincoln  have  had  so  much  authority  as 
to  make  them  constitutional  dictators,  but 
the  President's  war  powers  have  been  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times.  In 
total  war  like  this,  and  with  new  inventions 
that  must  be  fitted  into  the  war  scheme,  the 
Executive's  authority  necessarily  has  been 
extended  into  fields  hitherto  untouched.  The 
President,  for  instance,  has  been  given  au- 
thority to  seize  and  operate  any  radio  broad- 
casting station  in  the  country — a  necessary 
measure  since  in  no  other  way  could  the 
Government  control  Information  which 
crossed  the  country's  borders  by  air. 

CAN    RECDLATE   LIVES  OF   MANY 

Mr  Roosevelt  has  practically  unlimited  au- 
thority over  factories,  mines,  railroads,  sh  p- 
ping,  trucking,  air  lines,  telephones.  If  he 
finds  it  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  he  can  seize  and  operate 
them  all.  He  can  declare  a  military  area  and 
can  regulate  the  lives  of  all  the  persons  living 
within  it. 

His  lend-lease  power,  giving  him  the  sole 
decision  which  of  the  qualified  nations  shall 
get  American  supplies  and  when  and  in  what 
quantities,  gives  him  an  influence  that  no 
other  American  President  has  had.  While 
Wilson  had  lend-lease  power,  he  had  com- 
paratively little  material  to  lend  or  lease  until 
the  war  was  about  over.  The  arsenal  from 
which  Mr  Roosevelt  can  dole  out  supplies  is 
so  enormous,  however,  that  his  control  of  it 
gives  him  a  unique  influence  among  the  coun- 
cils of  the  United  Nations. 

His  authority  over  American  military  and 
naval  operations  is  supreme.  The  Army's 
Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Navy's  Commander  In 
Chief  are  in  effect  only  his  professional  ad- 
visers; he  appoints  them  and  they  cannot 
even  resign  without  his  permission.  While 
this  power  of  the  wartime  Executive  Is  gen- 
erally conceived  of  as  exercised  primarily  in 
the  field  of  general  strategy,  he  can  dictate 
specific  military  operations  If  he  wishes  and 
can  even  command  the  troops  in  the  field  if 
he  sees  fit. 

This  power  of  a  civilian  to  control  military 
operations  sometimes  appears  incongruous  to 
observers,  but  eminent  authorities  have  in- 
sisted that  It  was  wise  and  necessary. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  WAR   NOT  DIFFirT't  T 

Gen.  Karl  von  Clausewltz,   the   i  < 

man  military  philosopher,  explained  it  this 
wav  In  1839: 

"The  principles  of  the  art  of  war  are  In 
themselves  very  simple  and  are  quite  within 
the  compass  of  sound  common  sense"  The 
head  of  a  warring  nation  need  not  be  versed 
in  warfare,  he  says  "Elevation,  euperlorlty 
of  mind,  strength  of  character,  theie  prlnd- 
pal  qualifications  which  he  must  powew:  • 
knowledge  of  war  may  be  fupplUd  in  i  •  • 

way.     •     •     •     The  art  of  war  in  Its  i  ' 

point  of  view  Is  policy — I.  e  .  statecraft— but 
no  doubt  a  policy  which  flghu  battle*  instead 
of  writing  notes  " 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  others  sought  to  provide 
in  the  Constitution  that  the  President  shall 
not  take  actual  command  In  the  field  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  but  the  convention 
refused  to  adopt  this  limitation  on  the 
President's  powers 

The  military  powers  of  the  President  In 
wartime  were  not  clearly  proved  until  Lin- 
coln's time.  Madison  In  the  War  of  1812 
had  a  theory  that  the  Secretary  of  War  should 
go  into  the  field  and  advise  and  consult  In 
time  of  battle  with  the  commanding  general. 
He  so  instructed  Secreury  John  Armstrong, 
and  Armstrong  accordingly  joined  General 
Winder  at  Bladensburg.  Md..  where  the 
United  States  forces  were  about  to  meet  the 
British,  who  were  advancing  on  Washington. 
Madison  told  Armstrong  that  If  any  dis- 
pute arose,  he  and  the  Cabinet  would  be  In 
Bladensburg  shortly  to  settle  it  But  no  con- 
troversy developed,  for  the  British  swept 
through  to  Washington  so  speedily  that  it  was 
all  MRdison's  horse  could  do  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Armstrong  Med  to  Baltimore  and  resigned. 
But  the  new  Secretary  of  War  continued  to 
exercise  command,  devising  all  the  campaign 
plans  In  the  second  year  of  the  war  and 
transmitting  them  with  the  President's 
approval  to  the  military  commanders  The 
confusion  which  resulted  is  almost  unpar- 
alleled in  military  history. 

President  Polk  during  the  Mexican  War 
expressed  his  attitude  toward  the  exercise 
of  his  military  functions  In  the  statement 
that  he  found  it  "lmp>os6ible  to  give  much 
attention  to  the  details  In  conducting  the 
war" 

Lincoln,  however,  finding  the  war  going 
badly  and  convinced  that  General  McClellan 
was  not  doing  an  adequate  job,  ripped  right 
Into  the  military  domain,  visited  and  advised 
the  military  leaders  in  the  field,  overruled 
McClellan  In  the  peninsular  campaign,  and 
Issued  various  orders  directing  specific  mili- 
tary operations  After  he  had  put  Grant 
at  the  head  of  the  Union  armies,  however,  he 
was  satisfied  that  he  had  found  the  man 
who  could  win  the  war.  and  he  Interfered 
no  more 

ALTTHORITT    UNDISPtTTED    SINCE 

But  Lincoln  had  established  the  military 
authority  of  the  Chief  Executive,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  undisputed 

Never  since  then,  however,  has  It  been  so 
extensively  used.  McKinley,  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  was  unaggressive,  and  seems 
to  have  taken  no  part  In  military  dr-.—-^ 

In  the  conduct  of  the  World  Wh.-  \' 
exercised  his  great  powers  almost  exclusively 
in  the  control  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  mobi- 
lization of  the  economic  resources.  He  had 
no  military  background  a^d  stayed  pretty 
well  out  of  the  military  picture  He  inur- 
vened  on  only  two  occasions — to  send  ex- 
peditions to  Siberia  and  Archangel.  His  con- 
siderations then  were  diplomatic,  rather  than 
military. 

President  Roosevelt's  posltlor  ;  r  C  - 
mander  In  Chief  is  more  complex  t;  :  ;  t 
of  any  of  the  other  war  Presiden-  v  '  . 
simultaneous,  world-wide  oi-ierationt   ^i    i  ne 
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Army,  tbe  Navy,  and  the  forcM  of  th4  United 
N^t.ons  in  progresa,  questions  of  general 
atraUrgy  are  numerous  and  recurring  Where 
great  Issues  anae  all  final  declaloos  |nust  be 
left  up  to  him. 

While  the  eitent  to  which  he  U  paftlcipat- 
Ing  in  military  planning  is  necessanl;  a  mili- 
tary aec/et.  It  Is  known  that  he  huld  i  almoat 
daily  conXerencea  with  the  Army  and  Navy 
top  command,  hajs  weekly  meetings  at  the 
White  House  of  the  Pacific  War  Cou  icll  and 
read*  literally  balea  of  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment dispatchea.  Those  who  know  him  say 
that  he  keeps  minutely  Informed  ^  to  all 
military  and  naval  operations. 
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the 


Whl!-  -  d'  ubt  that  he  would 

the    Ji;  of    his    professional 

Bdviecri  c»tvpt  under  extremely  un 
cumstances.  they  are  confident  of  on 
"niat  he  will  constantly  insist  en  C( 
action  as  aggressive  as  possible     H'- 
a  man  of  action  all  his  life     His 
Is  »uoh  that  he  is  not  satisfied  unlesi 
something  b*>ing  accomplifiied 

T  t  Is  taking  his  enoriji 

Bp<,  :;  his  stride — being  a* 

Jovial,  and  robust-looking  as  ever, 
great  task  he  has  to  perform,  he 
regard  it  as  a  game,  plunges  In  with 
no  mutter  how  long  his  hcurs  or  hov 
Ing  M«  work,  he  never  loses  the  a 
of   :  ince.  the  air  of  being 

th.  n 

The  White  Hovise.  nevertheless.  U 
military  headquarters  than  It  was  In 
days  of  peace,  when  hordes  of  tc uri^ 
tered    throuijh    the    grounds    and 
rather    minor   politicians   paid    visi 
Chief.     Now  sentry  boxes  ring   the 
and  sentries  are  on  duty  at  e\ery  t 
Getting  inside  the  White  House  Is  a 
cated    process    for    the    legitimate 
Once  within    one  is  eyed  from  even 
Secret  Service  men      S<imowhere  in 
sjon  there  i«  a  C'lnimunlcatimis  ro) 
Army  and  n  '  c^rs  handle  dispa 

the  Ch!ff  i  e 

The  President  wt>rk8  until  6pm 
of  knocking  otT  at  5  and  taking  a  ;- 
Uaed  to  do  Svrims  are  few  and  I 
Umm  days  Yet.  the  President  inn 
Dot  overburdened  telling  friends 
war  has  actuaDr  lishtentxl  his  dut 
b*  haa  now  delegated  K^  large  a  .<:h.t 
powers. 

raMiLiAR  wrrH   natt   MAt-rt.^ 

Mr     R<>o*evelt    a-^umed    the    role 
FrMldent   with   a   far   better   milita 
groand  than  that  of  any  of  hts  pro 
He  has  been  a  student  of  naval  wTirf 
boTh.x-d      He   Is  well  schooled 
of  U^han.  the  Navy's  classical 
thori:y      He    knows    w^arships 
bu.lder 

During  World   War  I  he  wn^te  a: 
naval  t.^cfc?.   oiitltnmg  plans  for 
the    c  \  .ini    Secretar 

Navy.    I ^.   ;.    „   ...ble  for  s 

the  Navy  in  its  weakest  spot — Its 
Uahments. 

It  was  then  that  he  first  v 
pacity  for  lx>ld.  aggressive  action,  a 
ness  to  asiiiume  re«p<.  nsibility  for  m 
doubtfxil  legality  which  he  deemed 
for  the  national  safety.     He  himM 
that  he  broke  enough  laws  duruu 
to  send  him  to  jail  for  999  years 

It  involved  such  matters  as  persuac 
tractors  to  go  ahead  with  an  urgent 
pie'.ce  of  work,  although  as  yet  no 
tlon  and  no  funds  had  been  provided 
tunes  the  legislative  process  funct 
slowly  and  Rcxxsevelt  moved  po  fast  » 
tracts  for  project-  ■.'.►-  •>  :.  '  -.::. 
months  after  the  -a  s  :-,.a  tn-f. 
All  the  contractors  were  eyentvi 
however,  and  no  barm  a;  d  nv;cb.  ^ 
of  It. 
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When  this  war  started,  there  was  an  urgent 
need  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  certain  cargoes  which 
were  awaiting  clearance  at  some  mainland 
ports  As  the  normal  operation  of  the  navi- 
gation and  Inspection  laws  would  have  en- 
tailed considerable  delay  in  dispatching  the 
ships,  the  President  simply  signed  an  order 
on  Decemt>er  12  waiving  those  laws  In  neces- 
sary cases  Congress  legalized  his  action  by 
Including  In  the  second  war  powers  bill, 
piiased  March  27,  the  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  what  he  had  done. 

MOVZO    JAPS    BETORE    FT   WAS    I4EGAL 

Mr  Roosevelt  In  the  same  manner  estab- 
lished a  military  area  on  the  West  coast  and 
was  moving  the  Japs  out  of  there  at  a  great 
rate  long  before  Congress  gave  him  the  power, 
oh  March  21.  to  declare  a  military  area. 

It  Is  such  acts  as  these — and  Insiders  say 
there  have  been  a  great  many  others — which 
cause  the  scholars  to  compare  Roosevelt  and 
Lincoln.  When  the  Civil  War  President  sus- 
pended the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  when  he  in- 
creased the  size  of  the  regular  armed  forces, 
when  he  Issued  the  Emanc  patlon  Proclama- 
tion, he  acted  with  very  doubtful  authority. 
But  he  acted  first  and  sought  the  sanction  of 
Congress  later 

Roosevelt  is  unique  among  war  Presidents 
for  having  made  extensive  preparations  for 
war  Ijefore  war  began.  Insufficient  for  com- 
bit  as  America  s  fighting  power  was  in  Decem- 
ber, It  was  far  greater  than  at  the  outbreak 
of  any  previous  war. 

With  hl«  military  slant.  Roosevelt  when 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  went  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  the  fall  of  1916  and  besought 
him  to  mobilize  the  Navy  But  Wilson,  mere 
of  a  theorist  with  his  profound  historical 
sense,  dreaded  the  thought  of  posterity  accus- 
ing him  of  preparing  for  war  while  he  was 
asking  for  peace,  and  he  refused  Roosevelt's 
request. 

Hardly  had  Roosevelt  got  settled  in  the 
V.hlte  House  than  he  began  to  build  up  the 
depleted  Navy.  In  his  public-works  program 
he  repeatedly  stressed  the  defense  value  of 
new  projects,  transmission  lines,  highways, 
an  merchant  vessels.  And  within  a  year  and 
a  half  before  war  started,  he  propxrsed  that 
the  production  of  war  materials  begin. 


LiJice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  S^'L  BLOOM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1942 

M: .  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark!s  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  entitled 
"Lidice."  wliich  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
Inpton  Post  of  June  15.  1942.  It  is  by 
Barnet  Nover,  one  of  the  best  special 
'vriters  on  the  stalT  of  the  Post.  Mr. 
-N  iver's  article  should  be  read,  if  for  no 

her  reason  than  to  remind  ourselves 
;:iat  ^  e  are  fighting  for  the  preservation 
of  every  basic  principle  of  human  de- 
cency, and  that  the  fantastic  barbarity 
of  the  N:i7!n  "is  a  reflection  of  the  doubts 
that  ;  .1  -     'gun  to  beset  them." 

lOIMCS—   'H-     M>--:        r    'HE    BE.^T 

\By  B-inifi  Nc.  er  ) 

S  ,.  :    -e  the  story  of  what  happened  last 
■J.-  ^  ^  .:.    he  Czechoslovakia  village  of  Lidice 
;.....  ...  y  become  known  to  us,  as  so  many 

^    other  grim  tales  out  of  occupied  Etirope  have 


become  known  to  us,  through  grapevine  chan- 
nels, with  Dr.  Goebbels  vehemently  denying 
their  truth     Would  we  have  believed  it? 

Who  could  believe  that  a  regime,  no  matter 
how  debased  or  steeped  in  savagery,  could 
deliberately  and  in  cold  blocd  shoot  every 
adult  male  in  a  community,  send  the  women 
of  the  village  to  a  concentration  camp, 
scatter  the  orphaned  children  to  the  four 
winds,  and  then,  as  a  final  gesture,  raze  the 
village  to  the  ground? 

Even  today,  9'^  years  after  Hitler  came  to 
power,  there  are  kindly  souls  in  America  and 
elsewhere  who  are  the  dupes  of  their  own  best 
Instincts  when  it  comes  to  Judging  events  on 
occupied  Europe. 

They  were  told  In  the  years  of  the  long 
armistice  that  some  of  the  atrocities  allegedly 
perpetrated  by  Germans  in  World  War  I  had 
never  occurred  They  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion— It  happened  to  be  false  and  dangerous — 
that  there  were  no  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
the  Germans  In  Belgium  and  France  and  Rus- 
sia at  all.  And  having  become  cynical  regard- 
ing what  they  had  been  told  between  1914  and 
1918.  they  refused  for  a  long  time  to  give  cre- 
dence to  the  tales  of  atrocities  carried  out  by 
the  Nazis  first  in  Germany  and  later  in  the 
occupied  countries  between  1933  and  1942 

Hitler  made  good  use  of  the  purblind  in- 
credulity of  such   decent-minded  folk 

If  a  lie  Is  great  enough,  he  said.  It  will  be 
believed 

But  prevarication  no  longer  serves  Hitler's 
purpose  He  himself  has  torn  the  mask  that 
C'.uld  no  longer  hide  the  monstrt us  visage  of 
his  system.  Far  from  being  denied,  the  story 
of  what  happened  at  Lidice  was  broadcast 
to  the  world  by  the  Nazi  radio. 

This  circumstance  is  revealing  and  impor- 
tant. 

Since  the  assassination  of  the  sinister  Rein- 
hard  Heydrich.  about  400  Czech  hostages, 
men  and  women,  have  been  executed  in  re- 
prisal and  this  does  not  Include  the  lives  so 
wantonly  snuffed  out  by  the  Nazis  at  Lidice. 

Yet  despite  this  terrifying  blood  bath  no 
one  has  come  forward  to  reveal  to  the  Nazis 
who  were  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the 
assa.ssinatlon  plot  In  other  words,  the 
Gestapo  for  all  the  elaborate  network  of 
espionage  and  terrorism  it  possesses  in  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia  has  proved  incapable  of 
carrying  out  an  elementary  Job  of  crime  de- 
tection. 

Nor  Is  that  true  In  the  so-called  protecto- 
rate alone.  It  Is  equally  true  in  France  and 
Belgium  and  Norway  and  elsewhere  In  occu- 
pied Europe.  The  number  of  hostsigcs  that 
have  been  shot  In  those  countries  has  now 
reached  a  grisly  total  The  number  of  those 
who  have  shot  at  and  killed  German  officials 
and  who  have  been  apprehended  Is.  however, 
negligible 

The  death  of  Reinhard  Heydrich  was  an 
event  that  came  home  to  every  Nazi,  to  Hitler, 
.»nd  Goering  and  Goebbels  and  Himmler  and 
the  other  of  the  satanlc  breed.  Each  Is 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  he  will  be  next 
So  at  Lidice  the  Nazis  decided  to  build  a 
barrier  of  fear  between  themselves  and  their 
intended  assailants.  And  to  ur.derline  the 
lesson  they  would  teach  they  not  only  car- 
ried out  their  moss  murder  but  proclaimed  It 
from  the  housetops.  Having  come  to  power 
through  the  exercise  of  unrestrained  ter- 
rorism they  now  hope  to  remain  in  power 
through  the  same  means 

Lidice  was  no  demonstration  of  Nazi 
strength.  It  was.  on  the  contrary,  the  act  of 
desperate  men  who  see  the  net  of  Justice 
closing  around  them.  They  know  that  the 
monstrous  structure  of  lies  and  brutality  and 
barbarism  which  they  imposed  first  on  the 
Germans — with,  be  it  not  forgotten,  the  con- 
sent and  acquiescence  of  very  large  numbers 
of  them — and  later  on  most  of  Europe.  Is 
l>egmning  to  crumple  under  the  Impact  of 
United  Nations  power  Their  savagery  Is  • 
reflection  of  the  doubts  that  have  begun  to 
beset  them. 
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During  recent  weeks  we  have  been  told  by 
such  able  and  eloquent  Government  spokes- 
men as  Vice  President  Wallace.  Under  Sec- 
retary Sumner  Welles,  and  the  President  him- 
self what  we  are  fighting  for  "Man  marches 
forward  to  the  light."  said  the  latter  in  his 
brief  and  moving  address  on  United  Nations 
Day. 

We  must  never  forget,  however,  what  we 
are  fighting  against.  Nor  shall  we  forget. 
If  there  was  any  danger  of  it  Lidice  was  a 
pointed  reminder.  There  in  all  its  blood- 
stained savagery  was  the  mark  of  the  beast 
we  must  trample  under  foot,  without  mercy 
and  without  hesitation,  if  that  world  of  the 
future  we  dream  of  Is  ever  to  come  into  being. 


Dr    Carver  of  Tuskcger 


EXIENSION  OF  PIMAKKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CH.4MP  CLARK 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  18,  1942 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  M  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  constiii  iu  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  16.  entitled  "Dr.  Carver  of 
Tuskegee."  The  editorial  is  based  upon 
the  recent  award  '  v  The  Progressive 
Farmer  to  Dr.  Geoi^.  \V  Carver,  of  Tus- 
kegee, as  its  man  of  the  year  in  service 
to  southern  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  very  briefly 
that  as  a  Missourian  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Carver  is  a  native  of 
Missouri.  Born  in  slavery  under  the 
most  adverse  possible  conditions,  once 
traded  for  a  tenth-rate  race  horse,  a 
common  chattel,  who  by  his  own  industry 
and  his  own  genius  has  achieved  a  place 
as  one  of  the  foremost  scientists  of  all 
the  world  for  all  time,  he  is  a  man  who 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  rich 
because  he  has  devoted  his  splendid  tal- 
ents to  the  promotion  of  science,  to  mak- 
ing the  world,  ;i'  •  r  '  ' '  ilarly  the  south- 
ern portion  of  lu-  L  :;,.•  a  States,  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live;  and  even  toward 
the  end  of  a  long  life  he  has  donated  his 
life's  savings  to  the  promotion  of  science 
at  Tuskegee  Institute.  His  achievements 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  chemistry  have 
been  of  benefit  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  editorial  concludes  that — 

He  is  an  honor  to  his  race  and  to  his  country. 

I  agree  entirely  with  that  statement, 
Mr.  President;  and  I  believe  that  the 
career  of  this  great  man,  who  came  up 
from  slavery  to  his  present  position  of 
eminence  as  a  scientist,  shouki  !)•  an 
inspiration  not  only  to  all  the  nx  :i:i>  rs 
of  his  race  in  the  United  States  but  to 
all  his  fellow  countrymen  of  any  race. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DR.  CARVER  OF   T''>Ki:,EZ 

Dr.  George  W  Carver,  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, has  been  selected  by  The  Progressive 
Farmer  as  its  man  of  the  year  in  service  to 
southern    agriculture.     This    Is    an    annual 


honor  given  by  that  Journal  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  agricultural  prcgress.  Dr. 
Carver  has  been  at  Tuskegee  for  46  years.  As 
director  of  its  department  of  agricultural  re- 
search, he  has  made  a  long  series  of  discov- 
eries that  have  memorably  Improved  the  agri- 
culture of  the  South. 

He  has  mitigated  that  old  bane,  the  sover- 
eignty of  cotton,  by  the  development  of  the 
peanut  industry,  to  which  he  has  added  more 
than  300  products.  He  started  out  to  make 
peanuts  a  second  cash  product.  His  success 
must  have  been  even  beyond  his  hopes.  To 
the  layman  the  modern  chemist  seems  more 
of  a  magician  than  the  old  alchemists;  almost 
able  to  transform  anything  profitably  Into 
something  else.  Prom  sweetpotatoes,  soy- 
beans, and  we  don't  konw  how  many  other 
substances.  Dr.  Carver  has  elicited  new  and 
useful  products. 

We  hear  a  great  deal,  perhaps  too  much, 
about  creative  wTiting.  Here  is  a  creative 
artist  who  scatters  plenty  with  a  smiling 
hand.  Like  Agassiz,  he  has  never  had  time 
to  get  rich.  He  has  given  his  savings  for  the 
continuation  of  research  at  Tuskegee.  What 
other  man  of  our  time  has  done  so  much  for 
agriculture  in  the  South?  The  son  of  slaves, 
he  has  enlarged  economic  freedom  In  his 
region.  He  is  an  honor  to  his  race  and  to  his 
country. 


admiration  as  a  soldier  He  will  return  to 
the  bench  with  a  consciousness  of  duty  done 
and  an  increased  breadth  of  experience  that 
should  make  him  a  better  Judge. 


Mr,  Jr.Ntice  Murphv  and  [he  -\rm\ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.BROWN 

;     MICHIG.'.  N 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Thursday,  June  18.  1942 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  today  re- 
lating to  Justice  F'.a'^k  Murphy  entering 
the  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
\vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
.,.  follows: 

A    JUDGE   PtrrS    ON    KHAKI 

Army  life  is  not  new  to  Prank  Murphy.  As 
a  young  man  he  was  a  lieutenant,  later  ris- 
ing to  the  rank  of  captain  In  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  Still  physically  fit  at 
52.  he  should  make  a  first-class  lieutenant 
colonel  in  our  present  war.  Since  the  last 
war,  however,  he  has  served  the  public  as  a 
mayor,  as  Governor  General  and  High  Com- 
missioner in  the  Philippines,  as  a  State  Gov- 
ernor, as  a  United  States  Attorney  General, 
and  finally  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  He  leaves  this  last 
position — temporarily,  one  hopes — to  enter 
the  Army.  A  photograph  published  in  this 
newspaper  yesterday  shows  him  minus  the 
Judicial  robes  but  plus  the  uniform.  From 
being  one  of  nine  Judges,  he  has  become  one 
of  a  great  many  lieutenant  colonels.  From 
helping  to  formulate  decisions  which  have 
the  force  of  constitutional  law,  and  to  which 
generals,  admirals.  Cabinet  members,  legis- 
lators, and  the  President  must  bow,  he  as- 
sumes a  new  role  in  which  he  must  unques- 
tioningly  obey  the  orders  of  a  colonel. 

Is  this  a  comedown?  Not  in  this  democ- 
racy Frank  Murphy  wanted  to  do  some  di- 
rect thing  to  help  win  the  war.  He  chose  the 
way  open  to  him.  He  does  not  lose  in  stature 
or  prestige  by  submitting  himself  to  a  hard 
discipline.  He  has  had  the  respect  of  his 
fellow  citizens  as  a  Judge  and  he  has  their 


The   Kinr  ot 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

liON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or     .N.V.       .       ..:. 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17. 1942 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  SiJeakcr,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

I  include  the  following  editorials  relating 
to  the  visit  of  His  Majesty  King  George 
II,  of  Greece: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  June 
10,  19421 

KING    GEORGE    H 

Washington  today  pays  homage  to  the  man 
who  led  his  couragetjus  people  in  one  of 
World  War  No.  2s  epic  stands  against  Axis 
Invaders.  He  is  King  George  II.  of  Greece. 
who  as  a  reluctant  refugee  from  his  stricken 
homeland,  has  not  for  one  moment  relaxed 
his  fight  for  eventual  liberation  of  his  gallant 
subjects 

King  George  symbolizes  the  glorious  Greek. 
Had  he  chosen  the  easy  way  out  rather  than 
face  the  virtually  Inevitable  consequences  of 
honorable  resistance,  he  might  today  still  be 
In  his  palace  But  he  would  have  been  a 
helpless  puppet  of  unconscionable  masters, 
and  his  people's  burning  hopes  for  freedom 
would  have  been  ruthlessly  smothered.  In- 
stead King  George  cnose  ,to  stage  another 
Thermopylae,  which,  though  temporarily  dis- 
astrous, has  assured  him  of  an  honored  place 
in  the  history  of  free  men  and  has  assured 
his  unfortunate  country  of  an  honored  place 
at  the  council  tables  when  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing comes. 

The  Greek  monarch  stayed  with  his  people 
to  the  very  last,  urging  them  on  even  when 
all  hope  of  victory  long  since  had  gone. 
Indeed,  he  would  not  leave  until  convinced 
by  his  aides  that  his  own  personal  capture 
By  the  Nazis  was  Imminent.  German  para- 
chutists were  dropping  all  around  him  at 
Crete  when  he  finally  slipped  through  the 
lines,  disguised  as  a  peasant,  and  succeeded 
in  escaping  to  Egypt. 

Today  Washington  proudly  welcomes  him 
as  a  King  in  deed,  as  well  as  title,  whose 
example  is  an  Inspiration,  not  alone  to  his 
own  people  but  to  liberty-loving  men  every- 
where. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  40.  1942 J 

EVERY  INCH  A  KING 

A  good  deal  of  curiosity  will  doubtless  be 
aroused  by  the  arrival  in  the  Capital  today 
of  King  George  II  of  Greece  But  this  King 
is  a  man  that  our  democracy  will  delight  to 
honor  for  himself  and  his  country  as  well 
as  his  exalted  rank.  King  George  Is  the 
ruler  of  a  little  nation  with  an  immortal 
name  which  in  this  war  has  relived  all  Ita 
ancient  glory.  And  King  George  has  proved 
himself  so  worthy  a  monarch  that  he  remains 
and  will  remain  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrjTnen.  The  Greeks  are  now  under 
the  Nazi  heel,  ground  into  misery  for  their 
amazing  resistance.  But  even  in  their  agony, 
they  still  look  up  to  King  George  as  the 
symbol  of  their  Independence  and  their  sov- 
ereignty. 
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This  roy»I  Tlilt  will  throw  back 
ory  cf  thf  Am-rlcan  people  to  the 
the  G:«^ka  »ere  in  the  front  line  of 
war  foi   frpfdom       For  many  weary 
they  battl-d  a  ainst  the  Italian  invs 
•TentuaJly  (ought  htm  to  a  standstU 
could   have  rested    upon   the.r  laurel 
Hitler  i»t.xxl  at  their  northern  (ron 
made    peace    with    him       But    the 
Greece    burned   »o    bright    that. 
odds,   the   Greeks  foui^ht    to   the 
None  oX  the  great  stands  ot  thtir  o«ti 
history  could  improve  upon  the  di-lv 
put   up   at   Mount   Olympus,   then 
niopylae.    and    Anally    at    the    Aegea^ 
grat.d   flniile   was   the   way   the   Ore 
vttde  to  allow  the  British  and  Aum 
to  embark  for  other  battlefields 
of  Athens  even  draped  the  reireatnn, 
mith  farewell  garlands       The  i: 
more    gallant   because   the   pt"  ; 
vengeance  that  Hitler  would  exact 
try  which  la  dependent  lor  lla  Uvcl 
cvcrbeaa  trade.  Gretce   was  now   txj 
and    the    Nazis   stripped    the    cities 
remaining  stcres  and  distributed  thr 
themaelvea 

A  companion  piece  to  the  epic  of 
war    wti»   the  saga  of   the  King's  e 
He  »ei  up  hu  goverument  again  in 
the  German*,  when  thi-y  tnv4ded  Ui 
t>t«.  M'UKht  out  the  King     The  fitrm 
h:*  atayvd   waa  the  main   target  iif 
chutuu     His  Premier.  En.: 
«ho   w  «>th   h.m   in  Ara<  i 
aiKhi  «»•  Ike  «  lliik  of  t> 
vu>turr»  (aUiug  (  n  their  p; 
fut  away  m*»  a  miracle     With  thi 
purvuit.  he  ai  d  hia  •UR   alternui. 
»hrphr(U«     huu    anU    acrAmbled    a< 
I  -     .  '     tu    ah 
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irrom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  ll2.  1942 1 

TH«  KING  or  cimcB 

Three  limes  George  11  of  Greece  his  known 
the  salt  taste  of  exile  One  of  thes  >  periods 
of  separation  frcm  his  country  lasted  a 
dosen  years.  We  have  heard  of  him  living 
the  private  life  of  a  gentleman  of  nt  her  nar- 
row  means.     We   know   him   l>e8t    and    most 


cetecm  him  as  the  gallant  leader  of 
lant  pecple  that  fcr  5  months  bear 


Italians,  a  nation  4  or  5  times  gres  ter  than 


theirs  and  that  yielded.  Its  spirit 
conquered,  only  to  the  Irresistible 
of  the  savages  from  the  north.     In 
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quarter  of  the  nineteenth  centur  ■  Ameri- 
cans had  what  might  be  called  a  romantic 
Interest  In  the  liberation  of  Gre(  ce  The 
glory  that  was  Greece  shone  on  tlie  Greeks 
and  they  were  fighting  for  freedori  Since 
then  we  have  come  to  know  then  face  to 
face.  Many  are  our  fellow -citizen^  i^-H^rly, 
Industriotis,       Intelligent,       frier..  Niiny 

bave   stayed   with   us   for   a    time  j  ne 

back    to    their    ccuntry.    with    klr  •■    ra- 

brance  of  this,  almost  their  other  ccuntry 
The  Greeks  are  ftt;ht;ng  still,  wherever  they 
bave  the  cppcrtunity  and  the  tool!  Their 
King  Is  over  here  to  procure  them  !  *^'.r  fyrrn 
the  American  Government 

That  will  be  gladly  given  T  I-  K  <s 
presence  should  quicken  and  enla-  f*  ^  rl- 
can  private  help  to  his  starvu^  people 
Shall  we  be  content  to  mouth  platitudes 
•bout  this  heroic  p»    :   <■  -^nd  forget  .hat  they 


are  dropping  dead  In  the  streets?  Let  us 
try  to  end  this  wholesale  German  murder  by 
giving  what  we  can  to  the  Greek  War  Relief 
Association.  , 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  16.  1942] 

sTAsviNc  cantxs 

In  his  address  to  the  American  Congress 
yesterday  King  Oeorg-  II.  of  the  Hellenes, 
recalled  that  heroic  page  in  recent  history 
when  the  Greek  people,  under  his  leadership, 
proved  therrxselves  worthy  of  their  magnifi- 
cent heritage,  and  while  fully  aware  of  the 
misfortunes  that  awaited  their  country  re- 
fused to  bow  the  kr-ee  to  the  brutish  ag- 
gressors Today  the  heroic  Greek  people  are 
literally  starving  by  the  hundreds  They 
nt^ed  every  bit  of  help  they  can  get.  and  even 
the  trickle  of  food  that  ha.s  managed  to  get 
through  with  the  onuent  of  the  Axis  has  re- 
sulted in  a  saving  of  many  lives  But  much 
more  remains  to  be  clone  That  Is  why  the 
campaign  recently  launched  by  the  Gieek 
War  Relief  Association  for  funds  that  will 
eiuible  food  shipments  to  be  sent  to  Greece 
is  deserving  cf  the  fullest  suprxirt.  Every 
dollar  made  available  for  that  worthy  pur- 
pose hi'lpa  save  the  lives  of  an  allied  pieople 
who  h.ive  iruide  so  great  a  cunixibution  to 
the  common  cause  i 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 
18.   1»42| 

WCLCOMTNQ   Till    KING   OT  OKncS 

His  Majemy  King  George  II  of  Greece  U 

Wt  U-ome  to  thU  city  1)  a  dual  capacity — na  a 
nii«n  of  co\ii.(k;e  tuul  ch*rn(t,r  who  has  done 
h  •  >  .M>;\c  the  if  whom  he  ta 

K  I  a*  a  rvpjv  1  ■•  of  a  nation  to 

*.  'y  Amer.cui  o*r.'»  wt  le«*t  two  grvot 

rt.  ".  ►...irituvte  fur  the  stamp  which  amient 
Greece  pl.-^ced  upon  the  thotighl  of  the 
nuHlt'in   *vild    our  .  >  'udrd.   rti>d   «d- 

nilrtttioii   for  the  mn  ■   unrt  lii«pitiii« 

»tr\i)ule   whuli   it   pia    u 
mid*   when    the  Oerninn 
the  little  nation  whuh  h«d  sucitvsfully  re- 
pulM^d   the  rnpnclou*  attack  of  Us  powerful 
Italian  neighbor 

Of  King  George  the  man — quiet,  self-cfTac- 
Ing  ni<Hle<t.  hard  worklnp— much  has  been 
written  In  recrnt  yeurs  Few  nionarchs  of 
our  day  have  l>een  mere  worthy  of  the  tru!<t 
reposed  In  them  None  has  been  so  com- 
pletely free  from  thos?  frivolities  and  selfish 
aims  which  have  t)een  all  too  common  In 
Euri  pes  royal  families.  In  exile  as  In  office, 
King  George  has  souglit  no  special  privileges. 
There  Is  a  certain  ironic  Justice,  of  the  kind 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  early  Greek  dra- 
matists, m  the  fact  that  this  man  who  today 
epitom.zes  the  spirit  of  Hellas  has  not  a  drop 
of  Greek  blood  In  his  veins.  Here  In  Itself  is 
an  answer  to  the  grotesque  Nazi  pretense 
that  blood  and  race  govern  national  char- 
acteristics As  a  malt'^r  of  fact,  the  Influence 
of  the  Greek  spirit,  modern  as  well  as  ancient, 
has  made  itself  felt  ftr  l)eyond  the  places  of 
Greek  colonization  or  the  peoples  of  Greek 
blood  Even  In  this  horrible  world  war  In 
which  we  are  now  all  engulfed,  the  example 
[  of  the  Greek  people  In  refusing  to  bow  down 
i  to  the  brute  force  of  the  barbarian  Invaders 
I  has  tseen  one  of  the  great  forces  mobilized 
I    against  the  Axis  Powers 

I  King  George.  In  his  proclamation  Issued 
Just  l>efore  his  departure  from  Crete.  In- 
cluded two  phrases  which  apply  with  as  much 
pertinency  new  as  them  "Have  faith  In  final 
victory,  for  It  will  be  yours."  he  said  to  his 
Cretlan  subjects,  and  idded:  'Yours  has  been 
a  great  honor  Isecause  you  are  the  last  but 
glorious,  and.  with  :he  grace  c*  God.  In- 
vincible l>a.stion  of  Hellenism."  No  American 
today  doubts  the  finil  outcome  of  the  war 
and  ultimate  restora.lon  of  Greek  freedom. 
The  thoughtful  ones  are  fully  aware  of — 
and  deeply  grateful  fDr — the  part  which  the 
Invincible  bastion  of  Hellenism  has  played  In 


making  victory  possible.  They  stand  ready 
to  do  what  they  can  to  help  Greece  In  its 
present  sufferings,  and  In  the  settlement  that 
Will  follow  when  defeat  finally  crushes  the 
Axis  gangsters. 


The  Sales  Tax  Obsession 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

Hun.  BLNNtlT  CHAM?  CLARK 

F    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1942 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  June  15.  1942.  entitled 
"The  Sales  Tax  Obsession." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THk  SAUn  TAX  OBSSS^ON 

When  the  House  Ways  and  Meana  Commit- 
tee reached  the  cigarette  tax  item  in  Us  cm^- 
alderatioQ  of  the  Treaaxury'a  revenue  program 
tt  found  a  propoaal  for  increaaea  that  would 
yield  an  esumated  1188.600.000  in  new  funds 
towt«nt  the  colossal  ixmount  lu'cded  to  fight 
and  win  the  war.  The  Treasury  pro(}oaed  that 
t  nt  tax  of  fl'.j  cent^  p>«r  p.xrk.-^ve  on 

1  —be  raited  to  7  ct>ntj>  for  the  brands 

now  Jilting  nt  10  cents,  and  to  8  cents  (or  the 
IVcent  brnnds 

Wms  there  anythliif  unreasonable  about 
'  Not  that  tbe  ordinary  clvarvtte  pur- 
T  can  see.  Me  has  been  prepared  (or 
I  viced  smokes,  just   as  he  has  been 

1  ,  I  for  a  higher  income  tnx.  and  he 
»"ould  he  perfectly  willing  to  p.iy  a  hnlf-cent 
or  1  '3  cent,*  more  per  (wckace  a.-«  a  minor  con- 
tribution toward  victory.  Differentiating  be- 
tween the  two  price  ranges  o(  cigarettes  seems 
per(ectly  all  right,  too,  since  price  Is  the  basis 
on  which  virtually  (Ul  other  forms  of  taxation 
are  levied. 

The  committee  didn't  see  it  that  way.  how- 
ever. It  rejected  the  Idea  for  two  tax  levels 
to  correspond  with  the  two  price  levels.  It 
approved  a  flat  Increase  to  7  cents  a  package, 
which  It  estimates  will  raise  $65,500,000  In 
new  revenue  With  that  action,  the  commit- 
tee slashed  $123,100,000  out  of  the  carefully 
prepared  Treasury  schedul*!. 

That  piece  of  mutilation  is  typical  of  what 
the  committee  has  l>een  doing  to  the  whole 
Treasury  program  in  the  104  days  since  It 
began  Its  study. 

The  committee  has  hacked  millions  out  of 
the  Treasury's  excess-profits  tax  estimates, 
the  corporation  tax  schedules,  the  individual 
Income-tax  program  (except  where  It  drasti- 
cally stepped  up  the  levy  for  the  lowest  brack- 
ets of  taxpayers)  It  has  rejected  elimination 
of  the  tax-exemption  privilege  on  public  se- 
curities Ii  has  cut  out  other  proposals 
which  would  have  raised  many  millions.  It 
has  reduced  or  dropped  Treasury  proposals 
for  Increases  in  excise  taxes  on  beer,  wine, 
gasoline,  lubricating  oU.  and  other  products. 

The  result  of  all  this  carving  Is  that  the  bill 
as  It  stands  Is  far  short  of  the  $8,700,000,000 
In  new  revenue  for  which  the  President  asked 
and  which  the  Treasury  plan  would  have  pro- 
vided. The  bill.  In  fact.  Is  some  $2,700,000,000 
short  of  that  amount. 

And  what  Is  the  purpose  of  the  committee's 
harsh  treatment  of  the  Treasury  program? 
The  purpose  Is  becoming  clearer  every  day; 
enactment  of  a  Federal  sales  tax. 
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If  every  other  recourse  has  failed,  the  pub- 
lic will  not  complain  over  a  sales  tax  on  all 
its  food,  all  Its  clothing,  and  everything  else 
It  buys.  The  public  will  accept  this.  Just  as 
It  has  accepted  many  other  sacrifices,  even 
though  It  will  put  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
low-paid  groups  and  bear  less  severely  on 
persons  of  larger  Income. 

But  every  other  recourse  has  not  yet  failed 
The  case  for  a  sales  tax  has  not  yet  been 
made.  The  committee  is  certainly  not  mak- 
ing such  a  case  by  Its  butchery  of  the  Treas- 
ury revenue  program  It  is  merely  exposing 
Itself  as  a  group  whose  majority  Is  so  eager 
to  enact  this  unfair  levy  that  it  Is  wreckir.g 
piecemeal  the  Treasury's  scientifically  drawn 
and  nonpolitlcal  schedules.  This  Is  being 
done.  It  Is  plain  as  can  be.  In  order  to  get 
an  excuse  for  putting  a  sales  tax  over  on  the 
people. 

In  fact,  so  obsessed  Is  the  committee  with 
the  sales-tax  Idea  that  members  now  are 
saying  that  the  provisions  It  has  already  ap- 
proved for  Individual  and  corporation  taxes 
may  be  revised  sharply  downward,  "especially 
If  a  sales  tax  were  added  to  the  bill  " 

Should  not  this  committee  be  served  with 
emphatic  notice  that  the  people  do  not  want 
a  siilfs  tax  saddled  upon  them  by  any  such 
underhanded  methods  as  this?  Should  not 
the  public  tell  the  committee  to  stop  playlr.g 
fast  and  loose  with  the  Treasury  piogram  In 
order  to  foist  its  own  pet  theory  of  revenue 
raising  upon  the  country? 

Annricnns  will  pay  thrlr  taxes  willingly, 
a-s  n  pntjiotic  duty,  but  they  h«V(  the  right 
to  d<Mnand  fair  play  In  tl^t'  adoption  of  those 
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HON   EDWIN  C  JOHNSON 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1942 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  last  Sunday  the  Denver  Post 
published  an  interesting  story  on  the  Rio 
Grande  Southern,  the  so-called  Gallop- 
ing Goose  Line,  a  little  narrow-gage 
railroad.  200  miles  long,  operating  in  the 
high  mountain  country  of  southwestern 
Colorado. 

Leif  Erickson.  an  able  writer  on  the 
A.sscciated  staff  at  Denver,  is  the  author. 
This  story  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  Elizabeth  Pellet,  "the  wonder  woman 
of  the  San  Juan,"  who  came  to  Washing- 
ton last  winter  and  arranged  a  loan 
from  the  Reconstiuction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration. This  little  railroad,  neglected 
and  shopworn,  is  making  a  mighty  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort  by  hauling 
vital  and  critical  ores  out  of  the  rugged 
mountain  ranges  of  Colorado  to  the  mills 
in  the  valleys  below.  This  story  is  so 
challenging  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rio  Gr.\nde  Southern  Performs  Miracles  on 
Mountain  Line — Fifty -Year-Old  Colorado 
Railroad  Never  Has  Had  Trestle  Accident 
Despite  Dljzy  Heights  and  Canyon  Hug- 
ging Narrow-Gage  Tracks 
Rico.  Colo.,  June  15— T;.y  c.-.u  a  :he 
"Galloping  Goose  Line. 


By  any  name,  the  Rio  Grande  Souihern — 50 
years  old  and  very  much  out-at-ties — is  an 
amazing   railroad. 

Rio  Grande  Southern  train  crews  dally 
work  small  miracles  by  running  40-tcn  loco- 
motives and  12-car  freights  over  dizzy  moun- 
tain trestles  and  canyon  clinging  narrow-gage 
tracks. 

Yet.  In  50  years,  the  Southern  never  has 
had  a  trestle  disaster. 

The  rolling  stock  Includes  6  steam  loco- 
motives— all  but  one  more  than  40  years  old — 
sixty-cdd  freight  and  gondola  cars,  and  four 
powered  railcars. 

The  railcars.  literally  automobiles  mounted 
on  flanged  wheels,  gave  the  Rio  Grande 
Southern  Its  nickname. 

MAKE    RUN    IN    LESS    THAN    9     HOUTIS 

Carrying  six  to  eight  passengers  and  up  to 
10.000  pounds  of  less-than-carload  freight, 
the  Galloping  Goose  cars  run  daily  between 
Rldgway  and  Durango  In  8  hours  and  53 
minutes — if  there  are  no  derailments,  rock 
slides,  snow  slides,  or  track  washouts 

The  Galloping  Goose  ride  Is  one  of  only 
two  daily  narruw-gage  passenger  operations 
left  in  the  Nation  On  the  Ophir  Lo  >p's  tim- 
ber trestles,  stacked  against  San  Miguel  Can- 
yon's rock  walls,  above  9.000  feet,  you  look 
down  over  an  almost  sheer  drop  of  1.500  feet 
to  the  canyon  floor 

I(  It  were  only  a  passenger  line  It's  ques- 
tionable whether  the  Rio  Grande  Southern 
wtnild  still  l>e  running 

Over  Us  ears  In  debt,  the  Rio  Orande 
Si'Uthern  was  as  Roixl  as  dead  a  (cw  months 
ago  Then  Mi-a  Blltabeth  P»«llet,  the  tena- 
cious. re»tiurce(ul  wi(e  o(  a  Rico  mining  m«n. 
helped  p<  r(orm  some  sort  o(  miracle  m  Wa^vh- 
mgu  n 

DKrCNDKO  ROAP   IN    WAttNlNQTON 

Argviing  th«t  thr  Rio  Orande  Southern  hart 
to  suivive  to  huul  w«r  vHhI  v«nnduim,  ruu\ 
and  lend.  Mm  Pellet ,  Stute  repie>ent«tive 
(i-om  IX1lote^  County,  stayrtl  In  Wi»,vhington  a 
month,  patiently  pu.vhing  her  way  through 
Jam*  o(  priority  hunters,  until  she  got  $66,000 
o(  Oovernment  money  to  keep  the  spectacular 
llttU-  road  (rnm  (oldlng  up 

Now  the  Rio  Grftnde  Southern  person- 
nel—from Receiver  Cass^  M  Htrrington,  Gen- 
eral Manager  C  W  Graebliig.  and  Roadmasier 
Dick  Murphy  down  through  the  section  (ore- 
man-  are  working  and  worrying  to  get  the 
track  In  shape  for  the  road's  heaviest  hauling 
Job  since  the  panic  of  1893  broke  Otto  Mears, 
the  Southtrn's  builder 

They  will  be  carrying  vanadium  ore  from 
Placcrville  and  Dolores  stock  piles  to  the 
United  States  'Vanadium  Corporation's  mill 
at  Durango.  The  mill— to  be  in  operation  by 
Aigust  15 — Is  being  c-eated  out  ol  a  gold  and 
silver  smelter  abandoned  12  years  ago.  It  will 
turn  out  vanadium  concentrates  an  A-l-A 
essential  alloy  for  war  steel. 

CROSSES  two  high  MOUNTAIN   RANGES 

The  Rio  Grande  Southern,  running  over 
162  miles  of  main-line  track  between  termi- 
nals 60  miles  apart  by  crow  line,  crosses  two 
of  southwestern  Colorado's  highest  mountain 
ranges,  the  San  Miguels  and  the  Uncom- 
paghres.  A  10-mile  branch  noses  up  to  Tel- 
luride.  one  of  the  West's  richest  mining  camps 
In  output  of  gold  and  legend. 

The  Nation's  longest  surviving  Independ- 
ent narrow-gage  line,  the  Southern  connects 
at  both  ends  with  narrow-gage  branches  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Wefctern.  first 
builder  of  narrow-gage  track  In  the  moun- 
tain West. 

In  receivership  since  1929,  the  Rio  Grande 
Southern  during  that  time  hasn't  paid  a 
dime  of  taxes  to  the  five  counties  through 
which  its  tracks  twist,  from  Durango  to 
Rldgway.  via  Mancos,  Dolores.  Rico,  Ophir. 
and  Vance  Junction.  In  1939,  the  last  time 
anyone  computed  the  total,  the  aggregate 
tax  delinquency  was  more  than  $277,000 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
threw  up  Its  hands  in  figtiratlve  horror  at  the 


tuggesiion  that  It  approve  an  application  for 
a  Reconstruction   Finance  Corporation   loan. 

But.  through  lease-lend  authorizations,  a 
way  was  found  for  the  Defense  Supplies  Cor- 
poration. Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion subsidiary,  to  purchase  outright  for  $65,- 
000  all  the  road's  rolling  stock.  The  Rio 
Grande  Southern  leases  back  Us  equipment 
and  agrees  to  pay.  If  It  can,  $1,000  a  month 
rental  until  the  $65,000  has  been  paid  off 

Objections  to  the  deal  were  swept  aside 
by  the  fact  that  the  remote  territory  served 
by  the  Rio  Grande  Southern  contains  ma- 
terial depcsits  of  such  critical  materials  as 
vanadium,  lead,  and  zinc 

HIGHWAY   COULDN'T   SURVIVE    TRAFFIC 

The  region's  shelf  highways  Just  couldn't 
stand  up  under  traffic  of  trucks  loaded  with 
ore  Busses  don't  attempt  to  parallel  the  Rio 
Grande  Southern  route 

"No  track  like  that  was  built  anywhere  In 
this  country."  says  Arthur  Rldgway,  retired 
chief  engineer  o(  the  Denver  ti  Rio  Grande 
Western  whose  father  and  brother.  Robert 
and  J  h  Rldgway.  built  It  for  Ottti  Mears 

Its  the  Jot-  of  Roadmaster  Murphy  and 
Cecil  Rhodes,  his  bridge  and  building  fore- 
man, to  keep  the  wooden  trestles  safe  for  28- 
ton  ore  arloads  and  the  40-ton  engines  The 
trestle  timbers  must  be  replaced  cojistantly. 
as  they  age  and  weaken,  and  Rhodes  must 
find  the  bad  ones  before  It  s  too  late 

Ties  are  Dick  Murphy's  particular  problem 
and  headache 

Right  no\.\  broken  tie  ends  pop  up  ouuide 
the  narrow  rails  In  discouraging  uumbrn> 

The  !ite«m  UHximotlvea  pitch  and  lurch  like 
tugboala  puffing  over  the  spongy  track  tt  • 
and  10  mlte^  un  hviur,  the  top  epeed  fur  U)tt 
Rio  Grande  8*>uthrrn  steam  power. 

rtlUTT    THOfSANO   Tl«»   NXBO   MJ>lJkCINO    a    >t     h 

Rrcrivrr  Herrlngton  iwys  he  ought  to  re- 
place ao.OOO  to  40.000  of  the  road  B  627.000 
ties  each  year 

In  1939  he  put  in  65,00«i  new  ones,  and  the 
Rio  Grande  S«uithern  had  its  best  operating 
year  of  n  decade  m  1940  But  last  year  the 
Montciuma  Lumber  Go's  sawmill,  source  of 
Rio  Grande  Southern's  ties,  and  one  ot  the 
road's  biggest  shippers,  burned  down.  The 
mill  Is  being  rebuilt 

With  $50000  In  Federal  money  left,  Her- 
rlngton  estimates  that  Murphy's  track  gangs 
will  have  to  put  In  at  least  45.000  ties  a  year 
for  the  next  3  years  to  catch  up  And  with 
the  draft  and  mine  work  expansion.  Dick's 
having  a  time  getting  track  workers  at  40 
cents  an  hour,  the  hesl  wage  Rio  Grande 
Southern  can  afford. 


Adc'rp^s  h\  t*:e  Secrt-tarv  of  Conimerre 
,:u  iirdication  uf  Tec hnologica!  IrsU- 
tule,  North weilern  University 
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HON. SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  L^'ITED  STATE3 

Monday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  18).  19^? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Pre.sideiii,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Jesse  H.  Jones.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedicatior:  *  ti.^  Technological  In-^^'i'ire 
of  Nr^rrhw.  -•■  :r  Ur:i\-"r^!ty,  Ch.caaO,  Li., 
01.  Jui.c    It.   I'j^- 
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ThcTf  ly^lni?  no  objection,  th- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  th|? 
as  follows: 

The**-  exercises  that  bring  us 
«lay  mark  the  final  d«>vciGpmei.t 
u  :    r:    A  .::  ;    ,t  oi  ly  serve  our  gm 
V...    ...t    .V  !.^  after  all   cf  us  who 

€rr^   .  .  r( .  to  t)*tieflt  coming  generi 

I  ^  ._n  It  were  pofesibie  for  everj 
»    nun   every  txjy  and  girl  in 
ut^  this  dedication  ceremony      1 
an   jispiratlon  for  those  who  belt 
J:  d   tl^  future  of  our  < 
I  .«  to  still  greater  tief^ 
c.    ^       It    would    wa«h    away    ar 
in  ^>?ivlngs.  If  thf-re  t)e  any  a«  t( 
ai:d  the  detemiination  of  our  pe( 
Vive  and  to  go  on  t«>  a  h.gher.  a  I 
belter  life 

We  are  dedicaf-  -  '    -p  what  Is  1 
maMv  ac  the  Tecl.  il  Institut 

vefctern  University,     bu  far  as  it 
■cr:lH>d  in  evtryday  terms.  It  sta 
as   part    of    a    great    educat.onal 
NVirthwestern    Univtrsity       It    is 
marily   to  impart  facts  to  studen 
cxime  to  this  fou.it  of  kno*Udi<e 
Its  claaarocms  and  lalx)ra tones  at 
nfii;    It  will  d*  V.  :  :plined  ni 

t!  '  nis^-lves  can  --  .  r  the  essei 

^Uu    beut^dih    the   mass   o| 

I 

II  .lepresenta.  in  Its  particular 
ay- tern     An    effort    to   link    mere 
mind  and  the  hand  of  the  youn 
w    n-.en  who  are  called  upon  to  sav 
ti.  ;,iv  ard  to  carry  It  on  Into  torn 

I  wi5h  It  were  possible  within 
Of  my  time  to  dwell  mere  fully  u 
rrt". itive  system  set  up  hTe  at 
tii"»'  the  system  under  which  s 
rrqu  red  to  alternate  3  months  of 
an  equal  perlcd  in  Industry  Th 
periment  In  education  which  canii 
Ir.'ru'Ur  one  whf)  came  up  the 
did  Walter  P    Murphy 

The  guiding  purpose  of  the  lus 
understand  it.  Is  to  offer  a  com( 
•nvironment.  facilities,  teaching 
and  practical  experience  necessary 
rounded  leader  out  of  every  you 
^l-  '.i-.f  uix-d  fortune  to  avail  hi 
cp;,^  rtu:.;t.es  cf  Nor'hi^es'f rn  Un 

Nurthwtstern.     under    able    ar.d 
leadrr-hp.    has   for   years   been    In 
front  ol  American  education.     It 
as  the  training  ground  of  many  di 
Americans      Its  ideals  have  been 
baa  always  t>een  ready  U^  give  its  s 
benefit   of   a   splendid    faculty    an 
anct  d  courses 

No  iKiy  or  girl  with  a  desire  to 
fail   to  do  so  at   Northwestern 
It  has  buiU  character  and  made 
of  Its  graduates     Too  much  credi 
given   to    those   In  charge   who    h 
■o  well  with  the  schro!  and  its  st 

The    Technological    Institute 
facilities    which    alreadv    ratilt    h 
Amer.can  univers.ty  field 

The  young  men  who  go  forth 
halls  In  the  crmmg   years  will   n 
t-  ns      Tl-.ev  will  be  citl^e 

:  equ  pment     and    a 

atiiiidaia!  which  Will  commission  t 
a  commanding  p:ace  m  the  c 
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I  am  sure  that  Walter  Murphy  would  like 
us  to  pass  over  any  personal  references  to 
him  at  thLs  time.  He  would  like  us  simply 
to  dedicate  this  Institute,  this  great  enter- 
prise, to  the  use  of  humanity  But  humanity 
moves  en.  because  '.he  human  beings  who 
compose  It  move  on.  and  we  would  be  remiss 
U  we  failed  to  emphasize  the  spirit  and  the 
man  who  made  this  Institution   possible 

Walter  Murphy  If  an  unusual  man.  an 
energetic  man,  a  man  of  courage  and  de- 
termination, kind  Iri  his  contacts  with  his 
fellow  man.  He  recognizes  his  good  fortune 
and  his  debt  to  the  great  country  of  which 
he  IS  a  part 

Of  mm  it  can  be  said.  In  every  meaning  of 
the  term  that  he  is  one  of  our  real  leaders 
m  thought  and  actlcn  He  has  lived  his  life 
In  that  trndition  of  Americanism  which  we 
are  now  fiehtlng  on  farflung  battlefields  to 
preserve  He  lived  end  made  his  mark,  and 
t'xlay  Is  living.  In  a  country  of  free  men 
which  gave  him  tlie  opportunity  to  find 
h;ms<  If 

W.ilter  Murphy  started  life  as  a  poor  boy 
Born  in  Pittsburgh  in  1873.  to  humble  but 
proud  second-generation  Irish  parents,  he 
learned  early  to  work  with  his  hands.  He 
worked  on  a  farm  Ir  Kansas  He  worked  in 
a  machine  shop  in  St  Louis  He  fired  a  rail- 
way locomotive  on  a  western  railroad  He 
was  proud  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  Being  ev?r  on  the  alert,  he  took 
advantage  of  any  spare  time  to  improve  his 
mind  and  dd  coUepe  work  at  St  Louis 
University  He  combined  In  ht3  early  train- 
ing tne  elements  of  the  mind  and  hand  which 
he   would    perpetuate  in   this   institute. 

When  he  came  t  >  the  railroad  world,  he 
brought  with  him  an  inquiring  mind  and  a 
restless  energy  tha*  enabled  him  to  make 
his   rare  contributions  to  our   railroads 

Railway  executive};  and  workers  throughout 
the  United  States  well  know  these  contribu- 
tions of  Walter  Murphy — the  corrugated  steel 
ends  on  boxcars  D  d  you  ever  stop  to  think 
why  they  are  there?  They  are  not  mere 
ornaments  When  Walter  Murphy  was  a 
young  man.  he  was  linpresstd  by  the  tendency 
of  the  cargo  to  smash  out  the  ends  of  the 
boxcars  in  the  barging  of  starting  and 
stopping  heavy  freuht  trains.  He  put  his 
mind  to  work  on  t.ae  problem,  and  devised 
the  corrugated  steel  end,  which  Is  flexible  and 
by  its  design  multip  les  the  strength  and  the 
resistance  So  b<  icwis  tcday^many  of 
them — have  corruga;ed  steel  ends 

He  devised  a  method  of  rebuilding  old 
freight  cars  in  a  manner  to  li-.crease  their 
cubic  capacity,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
carry  automobiles  He  devised  some  of  the 
most  practical  methods  of  railway  refrigera- 
tion, without  which  we  would  hardly  knew 
how  tu  get  along 

The  Standard  Railway  Equipment  Manu- 
facturing Co  .  of  which  he  Is  chairman  and 
the  guiding  spirit,  became  and  has  remained 
fcr  40  years  a  vital  factor  In  the  development 
of  railway  service  The  railroads  are  tetter 
able  to  perform  the  great  tasks  imposed  upon 
them  today  because  cf  Walter  Murphy 

Th?re  Is  no  need  for  me,  here  among  peo- 
ple who  knew  him.  to  dwell  up>cn  his  human 
side  HI?  chanties  and  sympathies  are  too 
well  known  to  you  But  even  ycu  do  not 
know  all  of  them  for  he  is  a  modest  man. 
He  makes  most  of  his  donations  anony- 
mously This  great  enterprise,  of  course, 
could  not  be  concealed. 

A  quotation  In  the  program  bock  prepared 
for  this  occasion  bears  repeating  It  is  a 
statement  he  once  made  to  a  friend 

"Since  early  manhood."  he  said.  "I  have 
assumed  that  I  would  acquire  wealthi  conse- 
quently the  greatest  ambition  of  my  life  has 
been  to  spend  wealth  wisely,  in  the  creation 
of  a  great  institution  of  human  service." 

You  have  that  Institution  rl£;ht  here  Mr. 
Murphy's  donation  cf  $6,735  000  to  erect  this 
plant  and  provide  in  part  for  its  maintenance 
was  not  something  done  on  the  spur  of  the 


moment.  He  spent  much  time  thinking  It 
out  With  the  help  of  Dr.  Kettering,  our 
great  inventive  genius,  and  Dr.  Herman 
Schneider,  dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  he  made  a 
painstaking  study  not  only  cf  the  facilities  of 
engineering  education  but  of  the  particular 
cooj  erative  system  which  he  desired  be  fol- 
lowed here 

He  didn't  Just  hand  out  the  money  with  the 
flamboyant  gestiire  of  a  rich  man,  but  went 
about  the  undertaking  with  that  same  degree 
of  care  and  planning  that  has  marked  his 
entire  life.  He  sou^'ht  to  make  it  certain 
that  his  gift  of  money  would  be  only  the 
beginning  of  the  benefits  to  issue  from  this 
Institution. 

And  so  a  practical  man  has  made  a  prac- 
tical contribution  not  only  to  his  own,  but  to 
succetding  times.  He  has  created  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  betterra  nt  of  ambitious  and 
able  young  people.  H^  has  restated  In  more 
practical,  yet  more  eloquent,  terms  than  I 
can  muster  fiere  the  ideals  of  our  democratic 
life.  And  he  could  not  have  restated  them 
at  a  better  time. 

Most  of  your  public  servants  In  Washing- 
ton— busy  as  they  are  with  problems  that  aro 
concerned  with  war — realize  that  the  dr.y 
Is  coming  In  which  plowshares  will  be  more 
important  than  guns  and  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  undertake  the  reconstruction  of 
these  things  that  have  been  altered  or  de- 
stroyed in  ruthless  conflict. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  size  and  char- 
acter of  the  Job  that  will  have  to  be  done,  for 
we  cannot  estimate  either  the  time  or  the 
effort  which  the  forces  of  freedom  will  require 
to  overcome  the  treacherous  aims  of  the 
dictators. 

The  war  may  last  much  longer  than  any  of 
us  hope  Certainly  there  Is  no  early  end  In 
sight  The  longer  it  lasts  the  greater  will  be 
the  dislocation  of  our  normal  life  and 
economy 

Some  of  these  we  must  guard  against.  It 
would  certainly  be  very  disastrous  to  the 
country  and  all  its  people  if  we  failed  to  con- 
trol inflation  The  first  step  to  prevent  in- 
flation has  already  tjeen  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  imposition  of  ceiling 
prices.  Other  measures  designed  to  put  a 
brake  on  surplus  consumer  purchasing  power 
must  be  found.  Without  them  we  cannot 
avoid  a  general  increase  In  the  cost  of  living, 
which  will  be  hard  to  adjust  after  the  emer- 
gency. 

Think  of  this  when  you  arc  paying  higher 
taxes  and  when  ycu  are  investirg  a  portioi  of 
your  earnings  In  war  bonds.  You  are  not 
only  helping  to  pay  for  the  war.  but  you  are 
putting  the  brakes  on  a  runaway  inflation 
and  laying  something  aside  to  carry  you 
through  the  period  of  post-war  readjustment. 

The  chanees  we  have  already  undergone 
may  seem  minor  before  we  have  achieved 
victory  This  may  sound  like  an  overstate- 
ment, but  we  need  only  look  back  about  6 
months  to  survey  the  miracle  of  industrial 
conversion  which  has  already  taken  place. 

Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor  President 
Roosevelt  announced  our  production  goals  for 
this  year  and  next  There  were  many  prac- 
tical persons  in  industry  who  believed  them 
impossible,  but  In  the  half  a  year  American 
induitry  has  made  them  entirely  practical. 
We  will  have  the  planes,  the  guns,  the  tanks, 
the  ships,  and  other  implements  of  war  which 
the  President  asked  for  on  schedule,  or.  in 
many  instances,  ahead  of  schrdule.  and  that 
Will  be  only  the  beginning,  and  the  sooner 
we  can  overwhelm  cur  enemies  with  the 
weapons  of  mechanized  war  the  sooner  we 
will  win  the  peace. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  ork  with 
American  Industry  day  by  day  as  it  has  bent 
Its  back  to  the  war  effort.  The  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  Its  subs  diaries 
have  already  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$15  000.000.000  In  the  war  program  for  build- 
ing and  financing  plant  facilities  and  buying 
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critical  and  strategic  materials.  We  have 
searched  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  for  these 
materials  which  we  lack  within  our  own 
borders. 

We  are  rapidly  becoming  self-sufficient  even 
to  meet  abnormal  needs  in  many  fields  where 
formerly  we  were  dependent  on  other  coun- 
tries— countries  across  seas  which  are  now 
difficult  to  navigate  becatise  of  the  sub- 
marines. 

Productive  facilities  unthought  of  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  are  In  full  operation  through- 
out the  country  and  many  more  are  under 
construction. 

And  yet  what  we  at  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  have  done  Is  but  a  part 
of  the  entire  picture.  There  has  been  great 
expansion  in  every  activity  that  relates  even 
remotely  to  the  war,  and  there  will  be  more 
expansion.  We  will  utilize  not  only  money 
and  material  but  men  and  women  to  an 
extent  unparalleled  In  our  history.  We  can 
already  foresee  the  time  when  practically 
every  factory,  farm,  and  tool  at  our  command 
will  be  en.  aged  In  some  war  activity. 

Everything  we  do  as  a  nation  will  *-  •  geared 
to  one  objective.  We  will  have  a  single  pur- 
pose only,  and  scores  upon  scores  of  normal 
actions  and  normal  habits  will  have  to  be 
put  aside  for  the  duration. 

The  American  people  are  perfectly  willing 
to  Co  this.  They  have  not  been  resentful  of 
anything  that  the  Government  has  done. 
They  may  have  been  confused  at  times  by  a 
few  back-seat  drivers  who  are  generous  in 
their  cri*  clim  without  being  constructive  or 
having  any  part  of  the  responsibility. 

The  people  as  a  whole  have  not  only  been 
willing  to  do  what  is  suggested  in  the  way 
of  sacrifice  but  are  ready  to  do  much  more 
If  necessary. 

However,  war  will  not  last  forever.  The 
day  will  come  when  the  last  shot  Is  fired. 
It  Is  then  that  those  who  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  studying  at  seats  of  learning  of 
the  character  we  are  dedicating  today  will 
again  play  a  leading  part,  for  It  will  take  as 
much  skill  and  knowledge  in  our  reconstruc- 
tion program  to  turn  our  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic machinery  back  lo  its  peacetime  serv- 
ice as  It  has  to  convert  Into  war. 

The  war  Is  still  to  be  won.  It  will  be  won, 
whatever  the  cost  or  whatever  the  time  re- 
quired. Just  as  we  set  goals  for  war  produc- 
tion, which  seemed  unachievable,  but  which 
are  being  achieved,  so  must  we  set  high  goals 
for  peace  If  we  do  not  set  and  achieve  these 
goals,  the  acts  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  of 
American  soldiers  In  many  battles  throughout 
the  world  will  be  in  vain. 

When  the  war  Is  ended,  when  freedom  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  the  earth,  when  tyrants 
are  driven  from  power,  and  men  once  more 
march  forward  In  the  sunlight  of  fn  -dom, 
there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  goods  and 
services. 

I  have  lived  In  a  world  of  opportunity,  and 
my  life  has  been  full  and  satisfactory,  but  I 
would  like  to  linger  here  long  enough  to  see 
young  men  go  forth  In  the  tasks  of  peace,  for 
opportunity  for  service  will  be  greater  than 
ever  before  In  human  history. 

When  we  end  mass  production  of  airplanes, 
tanks,  guns,  ships,  and  ammunition,  we  will 
again  make  automobiles,  refrigerators,  wash- 
ing machines,  etc.,  for  people  who  have  never 
had  them  before,  and  we  will  produce  com- 
forts and  advantages  about  which  we  are  not 
even  thinking. 

There  will  be  business  not  only  with  our 
130.000.000  people,  but  also  with  the 
1.381.000  000  in  the  United  Nations  and  with 
the  600.000.000  people  in  the  occupied  coun- 
tries. 

So  when  peace  comes,  the  pent-up  demand 
for  many  things  we  do  without  will  again 
employ  our  manufacturing  genius  and  facil- 
ities. More  homes  will  be  built,  new  high- 
ways constructed,  new  public  works  projects, 
and  countless  other  replacements  necessary 
to  a  full  life,  and  a  high  sundard  of  living. 


If  we  save  a  substantial  part  of  our  earn- 
ings during  the  war.  we  will  be  better  pre- 
pared to  buy  the  things  we  have  been  denied. 

The  money  we  have  Invested  In  war  bonds 
will  constitute  a  reservoir  of  purchasing 
power  which  we  will  need 

The  products  of  our  farms  and  factories 
will  t>e  needed  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
by  countries  that  have  suffered  most  from 
the  war  Our  national  Income  will  be  well 
above  $100,000,000,000  a  year 

Government  w.U  have  its  hands  full  and 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  greatly  that  private 
Industry  and  the  men  and  women  who  go  to 
make  It  up  should  be  prepared  to  assume 
their  full  share  in  cooperaticyi  with  govern- 
ment in  reconstruction.  As  far  as  possible 
the  aim  should  be  to  approach  the  high 
level  of  Income  which  the  war  effort  has 
brought  us.  but  to  do  so  we  must  have  a  high 
rate  of  business  activity.  To  accomplish  this 
our  industrial  machine  must  produce  what 
the  people  want,  and  the  people  must  be  in 
a  position  to  buy. 

The  all-important  Job.  therefore,  will  be 
the  conversion  of  our  Industrial  plants  from 
war  to  peace  Many  industries  alreadv  have 
their  blueprints  on  the  drawing  boards  in 
anticipation  of  the  day  when  war  materials 
will  no  longer  move  down  the  assembly  lines. 
Many,  however,  are  so  concerned  with  the  Im- 
portant problems  of  today  that  they  have  not 
had  time  to  think  of  tomorrow.  Thought 
must  be  given  to  the  future  if  we  are  to  win 
the  peace. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  will  pass 
through  the  Technological  Institute  of  North- 
western University  In  the  next  few  years — 
benefiting  both  from  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical knowledge — ean  contribute  much  when 
the  day  of  peacetime  conversion  comes. 
They  will  have  more  time  than  members  of 
the  older  generation  to  think  of  the  future. 
They  can  plan  for  their  tomorrows. 

1  realize  that  It  Is  the  intention  of  the 
university  to  use  the  facilities  of  this  great 
plant  in  part  for  war  work,  but  there  will  be 
other  and  more  lastipg  services.  So  out  of  all 
this  will  come  something  to  protect  the  ideal 
that  Walter  Murphy  has  sought  to  express 
here,  and  something  to  make  the  world  a  safer 
and  a  better  place  in  which  those  Ideals  can 
be  carried  into  practical  results  for  the  hap- 
piness and  survival  of  mankind. 
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HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 


IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  18).  1942 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanini  ;;  >  Miisent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  to  the  National 
Grange  delivered  by  me  last  Saturday, 
which  was  broadcast  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  chain,  the  subject  being 
Industrial  Uses  for  Farm  Products. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Friends  In  the  Grange  radio  audience,  I 
am  prcud  to  say  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Grange  for  nearly  25  years.  I  always  like 
to  talk  to  fellow  grangers.  I  find  that  In 
my  home  State  of  Kansas.  In  Ohio,  all  over 
New  England,  all  over  the  United  States,  the 
Grange  has  now.  and  has  had  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  a  sane  and  at  the  same 


time  progress'- :\ f  at iitiidc  rf  mind  that  tun 
tell  the  difference  b<'^  •:  -  tance  and 
8hadow--and  l>elleve  ii.t  ;r  ■  >,  that  is 
something  these  days.  I  like  to  think  that 
members  of  the  Grange  have,  and  I.  my- 
self, think  very  much  the  same  way.  that  wt 
have  a  common  language  in  relation  to  pub- 
lic affairs,  the  public  welfare,  and  also  the 
same  realization  of  what  we  call  the  dignity 
of  the  Individual 

So  at  thlfl  time  I  want  to  ti  :  k  n  ■  :  >i 
Master  0<js«  :  riri  yovir  Washii.fiu;.  :t.;j:c- 
sentatlve.  fi'i;  I'renckman.  for  the  oppor- 
tunity anc.  the  privilege  of  talking  to  you  on 
this  Grange  program  I  am  not  sure  how 
much  territory  we  will  cover  before  we  get 
through  With  this  talk,  but  I  will  try  to  nold 
the  discussion  down  to  the  main  point,  the 
utilization  of  farm  cropw  in  the  making  of 
Industrial  alcohol  and  synthetic  rubber  If 
It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Immediate 
problem  facing  us  is  the  great  shortage  of 
rubber,  we  probably  would  discuss  the  more 
general  subject  of  what  Is  known  as  tarm 
chemurgy  As  I  understand  It.  that  means 
finding  industrial  uses  for  farm  crops.  1 
believe  the  first  group  in  America,  outside 
the  organic  chemistry  field,  to  take  a  real 
Interest  in  farm  chemurgy  was  the  Grange. 
I  heard  more  of  It  from  the  grangers  at 
home  and  In  Washington  than  from  any 
others. 

I  find  myself  In  agreement  with  Dr.  Wil- 
liam I  Hale,  author  of  Farm  Chemurglc, 
that  we  Eire  coming  Into,  have  arrived  per- 
haps without  realizing  it.  in  the  chemical 
age.  At  first  glance  that  Is  Just  an  Inter- 
esting phenomenon  to  farmers.  Upon  closer 
study.  It  is  of  the  most  vital  Importance  to 
agriculture,  lo  farmers  Individually,  and  aa 
a  group. 

The  machine  age  brought  us  utilization  of 
power  machinery,  mass  production,  almost 
limitless  possibilities  In  Industrial  produc- 
tion. But  the  machine-minded  thinking 
tend  to  use  raw  materials  mined  from  the 
ground  rather  than  commodities  produced 
from  the  soil.  The  machine  age  Is  based  on 
power  and  petroleum.  The  chemical  age  will 
call  for  greatly  extended  use  of  soil  prod- 
ucts— grains,  wood,  vegetables,  etc. — to  turn 
farm  commodities  Into  things  to  use  as  well 
as  things  to  eat.  Henry  Ford  has  shown  us 
what  can  be  done  with  soybeans  In  Industry. 
He  believes  and  practices  farm  chemurgy.  as 
well  as  mass  production 

One  reason  I  have  been  so  much  Interested 
In  this  development,  which  is  Just  beginning. 
Is  that  It  opens  up  the  way  for  production 
in  abundance  Instead  of  production  In  scar- 
city for  American  agriculture.  The  idea  of 
restricting  production,  when  the  world  really 
needs  expanded  production,  has  always  been 
repugnant  not  only  to  every  instinct  I  posseaa 
but  al.«o  to  every  reasoning  faculty  I  can  use. 

It  Just  doesn't  make  sense,  my  friends,  to 
restrict  production  and  thereby  deny  to  peo- 
ple the  abundance  of  things  they  might  have 
and  enjoy.  In  order  to  get  a  high  dollar  price 
for  things  produced  In  scarcity.  But  that  is 
the  course  we  have  been  traveling  for  years, 
without  most  of  us  fully  realizing  It. 
National  monopolies.  International  cartels, 
monopolistic  practices  In  Industry  and  by 
labor  organizations,  and  by  trade  associations, 
all  worked  together  to  keep  prices  up.  by 
making  things  scarce — by  attempting  to  hold 
down  supply  always  below  demand 

It  took  the  various  scarcity  programs 
included  In  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  program  to  make  the  indus- 
trialists, the  labor  leaders,  the  financiers,  and 
the  merchants,  to  realize  that  the  doctrine  of 
scarcity  In  the  long  run  Is  the  road  to  "general 
poverty,  not  to  general  prosperity  The  reat 
of  the  Nation  did  very  well  when  the  thlnga 
made  to  sell  to  farmers  were  scarce  and  high 
priced,  but  food  and  other  farm  products 
were  plentiful  and  cheap  But  when  the 
farmer,  purely  In  self-defense  and  against  his 
own  desires  and  better  Judgment,  decided  to 
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tmproTe  hlj  selling  pricrs  by  »rtof^ 
Ited    dfgree    the   doctrine   <  :    -< 
production — well     that  pu'    .\   u 
upon  It.     Out  of  the  dfprtsbion 
AiiTicuitural  AdJUMm^nt  Adm:r. 
gram,  and  now  out  of  the  war 
to  a  mure  sane  program  of  pro^ 
distribution    ui   the   next    pc.>i 
least  that  Is  vhat  I  am  bupii;; 

You  may  woncU'i    wiu.t   ail    t 
With  rubber  and  th«*  tu-e  shoriag*' 
rationing  and  making  industrial 
farm  producu.     I  think    we  will 
that  subject  In  a  few  miiiu'.e^ 
believe  what  I  have  Just  been  s 
lot  to  do  with  It.  bt<au»e  I  beii 
basLs  of  abimdant  production  ol 
ucts  U  to  find  Industrial  u^^s  fo 
ucta.  and  one  route  to  theK  indu^ 
thri  ugh  turning  our  present 
particularly  of  wheat  ano  other 
Industrial  alcvhoi 

Before  I  get  to  that  1  believe  I 
tew    aenieuces    from    Thurman 
charge  of  the  Anlltrtwt  Divi.'^ioi 
partment    of    Juatlce      Thurman 
my  opinion,  believe*  in  democrarjy 
system  of  free  enterprise— a  sys 
been  pretty  badly  burbled  througi 
of  the  scarcity  pro^ran:         i  ■     lu 
I  nuw  quote  to  you  wh  i    M-     \ri 

"Today    the    farmers    arc    t.iki 
abuse  because  they  are  flshting 
ceilings  unleaa  special  consld«'ra 
to  f;u-m  products      We  do  not 
this  farm   proposal   to  under? 
point  of  view      Farmers  d.d  not 
the     antiproductlon     parade 
artificial    farm    prices    did    nit 
restraints  of    trade   had    destroy 
market 

"Farmers  hate  to  restrict  pro' 
•apect  of  tlie  farm  progr.^:..    ~ 
lar  with  them      Farm  leacit  r.^   ^ 
the  long  run  the  way  to  get  pa 
for  farmers  to  encourage  full 
Industry 

■Nevertheless  ■ — and    I    am    s 
Thurman    Arnold —  farmers    had 
a  market  where  an  artirici&l  spn- 
tained    betwien    the   prices   farrtjc 
the  prices  consumers  paid — an 
Jam  between  the  f;vrm  and  the 
had  to  buy  goods  in  a  market  w 
tlon  was  restricted  in  order  to 
prices      So    lonij    as    8U«'h    a 
they  felt  that  laws  raisu.g  farm 
the  <inly  s<ilut;on.  and  ■«    it  is 
pnxluciive  ideas  of  entrenched 
labor  groups  compelled  farmers 
Mme  philosophy 

S«i    much    for    Thurman    Arn 
general    picture    of     what     the 
scarcity    has  done   to    the   Ame 
and   In  the  long   run  to  the 
Bumer      Now.   let's  get  down   to 
utilization  of  farm  prodi.cts  in  i 

It  la  not  necessary  for  me  to 
transportation  Is  as  necessary 
of   the   war  effort   on   the    home 
production   and  transportation 
Stares  rolls  on  rubber  tires 
true  of  agriculture  as  of  induct 
no   realism    in   talking   of   the 
back    to   horse-and-bugiify  days 
axe    net    here,    even    if     r     "*•" 
desirable. 

There    are    some    5.000  vXX 
and  1.000.000  trucks  in  use  ty  i 
Their  continued  use   is  i.ecessar^ 
of  America  are  to  produce  fo<xi 
forces,  our  clYiUan  population, 
of  other  natior.>  '  -  s  ;  c 
the  lend-lease  pr        ,:: 

These  motor  vehicles  a.'-    i 
of  the  farm  equipment  ">:   •:      N 
mu-*     ^i■     k'-p-     :    .:   :.ri       1        ;  . 
the\  n;u--.t  :..i'.  •-  '.:  fs       i.. 
have  rubb«r       l.'e  <.  •ir'^*'  of  s 
re-.-.t  of  cur  r.i  *  ;-..lbfr  ^.i.-  >-■:■ 
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must  produce  syntheuc  rubber  to  tAke  Its 
place.  It  lb  my  ow  n  hope  that  In  the  future 
wp  will  develop  th«  manufacture  of  synthetic 
-  .►:)ber  to  the  place  where  never  again  will 
Aaierica  be  dependent  upon  the  East  Indies — 
and  a  British-Dutch  rubber  cartel — for  our 
motor  transportation.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk 
of  international isin  going  the  rounds  these 
days  I  th:nk  it  will  be  better  If  we  become 
more  self-sufficient,  and  keep  that  way. 

Now.  butadiene  can  be  m.ade  from  grain 
alcohol,  as  well  as  from  petroleum,  and  a 
good  grade  of  rvibber  can  be  made  from 
butadiene  The  Russians.  I  am  informed, 
have  b.en  making  rubber  from  grain  alcohol 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  cost  of  con- 
structing plants  :o  make  grain  alcchol  Is 
only  abt^ut  one-tenth  the  cost  of  materials 
for  plants  to  malce  synthetic  alcohol  from 
petroleum,  and  tht  plants  can  be  constructed, 
I  am  lnf(jrmed.  In  from  6  to  8  months  instead 
of  requiring  18  months,  and  much  more  criti- 
cal materuls  for  tlie  petroleum-based  alcohol 
from  which  to  make  th-*,  rubber 

Now,  frankly.  It  ts  my  belief  that  we  are 
going  K:)  need  so  much  rubber  that  it  can 
weL  be  made  from  both  petroleum  and  from 
grains.  But  down  the  road  it  is  undoubtedlv 
much  sounder  to  make  Industrial  alcohol 
from  grains.  So  a  group  of  us  in  Congress 
are   working  to  that  end 

It  is  a  hard  road  to  travel,  my  friends 
First,  the  British -Dutch  rubber  cartel,  be- 
fore the  Japs  took  the  Indies,  didn't  want 
any  synthetic  ruDber  development  in  the 
United  S'ates  Germany  didn't  want  syn- 
thetic rubber  developed  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  German  Chemical  Trust  made  agree- 
ments with  the  Standard  Oil  and  ether  Amer- 
ican corporations  with  Just  that  object  in 
view 

Then,  after  the  Jap  successes  In  the  Indies, 
the  petroleum  Industry  in  the  United  States 
wanted  whatever  rubber  was  made  to  be 
made  from  pe'roleiim.  and  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  took  the  same  view.  The  original 
allocation  by  the  Government  for  synthetic 
rubber  development,  some  $800.000  000  went 
entirely  to  the  petrolenm  and  rubber  com- 
panies 

Then,  when  It  became  evident  that  the 
petroleum  interests  could  not  make  sufBcient 
synthetic  alcchol  to  meet  the  demands  for 
synthetic  rubber,  the  sugar  interests  opposed 
using  grain  alcchol  instead  of  alcohol  from 
molas.ses.  The  next  hurdle  was,  and  still  Is, 
the  distillery  Interests  This  way.  the  sugar 
shortage  meant  t.nat  the  distilleries  had  to 
go  to  the  use  of  grains.  But  then  the  dis- 
tillers lnsl.<;ted  that  present  plant  facilities 
be  expanded  instead  of  new  plants  for  mak- 
ing grain  alcohol  being  constructed  in  the 
Gram  B*>lt 

And  that  is  where  the  matter  rests,  or 
rather  struggles,  at  the  present  time  There 
are  a  lot  of  claims  and  counterclaims  as  to 
costs  of  plant  construction  and  manufactur- 
ing costs.  But  the  need  is  so  great  that  I 
believe   we  are  gcing   to  get  results. 

Senator  Giuxtte  s  Senate  subcommittee  has 
Introduced  a  bill  providing  for  a  director  of 
rubber  production  from  grain  alcohol,  which 
I  think  Is  a  highly  Important  measure.  We 
hope  to  get  It  passed  and  production  started 
soon. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wlckard  told  the 
Gillette  committee  that  large  stocks  of  wheat 
and  corn  are  available  for  synthetic-rubber 
prc<luction  The  need  for  rubber  for  tires  Is 
self-evident  About  80  000  000  bushels  of 
wheat  or  corn  will  produce  2O0.0O0.JO0  gallons 
of  alcohol,  which  in  turn  would  produce 
220  000  tons  of  butadiene,  and  220,000  tons  of 
butadiene  will  produce  240,000  tons  of  syn- 
thetic rubber,  so  the  scientists  say. 

The  needs  for  rubber  next  year,  for  military 
purposes  alone  will  reach  close  to  a  million 
tons  of  rubber.  The  scrap-rubber  campaign 
will  produce  some.  But  it  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally   a?-  rd    'h-i'.    nc    r-ibber   for    tires   for 
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clTilian  use  will  be  available,  unless  there  is 
a  great  expansion  of  industrial  alcohol  pro- 
duction. 

These  new  Industrial  alcohol  plants,  we 
believe,  should  be  constructed  In  the  Middle 
West  Grain  Belt.  And  there  is  no  question 
but  what  a  large  part  of  the  farm  surplus 
problem,  so  far  as  wheat  and  corn  are  con- 
cerned at  least,  would  be  solved  if  we  could 
create,  this  new.  market  for  something  like 
200.000  000  to  300,000,000  bushels  of  grains 
annually. 

The  possibilities  for  American  agriculture 
once  we  really  get  started  on  utilization  ol 
farm  products,  especially  grains,  for  Indus- 
trial purposes  seem  almost  endless.  Some 
day  we  are  going  to  come  to  It.  The  sooner 
the  better.  I  am  glad  that  the  Grange  is 
wholeheartedly  behind  this  program,  and  1 
pledge  my  own  best  efforts  to  advance  It.  I 
want  abundant  production. 


Address     h\      ^en    tor  Ma'nney     to     fhf 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.-.:  Ki 

OF 

HON   FRANCIS  MALONEY 

OF   CONNECnCtTT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED   STATF5 

Monday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  18),  1942 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  b«; 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  which  I  delivered  on  Sunday. 
June  14.  1942.  at  the  graduation  exer- 
cises of  the  first  Mtriden,  Conn.,  class 
of  the  Red  Cross  Volunteer  Nurses'  Aide 
Corps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  return  to  Con- 
necticut today  to  participate  In  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  of  the  first  Meriden  class  of 
the  Red  Cross  Volunteer  Nurses'  Aide  Corps. 
With  the  pride.  I  enjoy  a  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion in  the  fact  that  women  of  my  com- 
munity— prompted  by  a  patriotic  desire  to 
ser\'e — and  at  some  personal  sacrifice — have 
prepared  themselves  for  call  on  an  errand  of 
mercy.  Today  marks  the  beginning,  and 
these  women  mark  the  way,  and  set  the  ex- 
ample, for  those  other  young  women  of  oxir 
city  who  will  hereafter  answer  the  call  to 
service. 

This  Is  a  really  notable  occasion — as  Is 
partially  Indicated  by  the  presence  here  of 
State  officials,  and  representatives  of  Men- 
den's  church  and  civic  and  social  organiza- 
tions. The  occasion  has  a  much  deeper  slf;- 
nificance  than  is  apparent  on  this  Sabbath 
afternoon — and  will  probably  have  a  much 
more  far-reaching  and  enduring  effect  than 
we  can  now  foresee.  What  these  graduates 
have  learned  in  these  past  many  w-eks  will 
mean  much  mere  to  our  city,  and  our  Na- 
tion, and  to  the  welfare  of  human  beings, 
than  they  themselves  now  anticipate. 

While  the  Red  Cross  Volunteer  Nurses'  Aide 
Corps — as  we  know  it — has  come  Into  exist- 
ence as  the  result  of  the  terrible  world-wide 
conflict  In  which  we  are  involved — It  will 
live — with  or  without  Its  present  name — long 
after  the  war — and  the  training  of  these 
women,  and  the  loyal  legion  of  which  they  are 
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a  part,  will  be  contributing  to  the  betterment 
of  society  until  the  end  of  time.  It  is  possible 
that  those  now  graduating  may  never  be 
called  upon  to  administer  aid  to  people  who 
have  suffered  the  wounds  of  war,  or  who  have 
been  Injured  as  a  result  of  enemy  attack,  but 
though  they  do  not,  and  I  pray  to  God  they 
will  not.  great  good  will  come  from  their 
training.  There  is  probably  not  a  single  one 
among  this  graduating  class  who  has  ever 
before  given  serious  thought  to  nursing  as 
a  profession,  and  it  is  possible  that  none  of 
them  had  ever  earlier  been  particularly  anx- 
ious to  acquire  nursing  knowledge.  But 
now  they  have  learned,  and  now  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  fundamentals  of  this  noble 
profession.  The  knowledge  they  have  ac- 
quired, quite  apart  from  war,  will  be  passed 
on — and  multiplied  In  the  passing — to  hun- 
dreds, and  then  thousands,  and  ultimately 
tens  of  thousands,  of  other  men  and  women. 
This  training  will  result,  one  day  in  the  fu- 
ture, in  a  greater  security  in  the  homes  of 
our  country.  Women  will  be  better  prepared 
to  relieve  the  suffering  and  contribute  to  the 
protection  of  members  of  their  own  families, 
and  from  the  better  understanding  of  the 
future  mothers  will  come  a  more  enlightened 
children — enlightened  In  the  matter  of  car- 
ing for  each  other — and  finally  for  their  own 
children 

Nothing,  excepting  the  loss  of  Heaven,  Is 
more  horrible  than  war — which  carries  with 
it  such  widespread  pain  and  suffering.  In 
comparison  with  Its  devastation  and  destruc- 
tion of  life,  war  brings  little  good — but  we 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  war  does,  in 
the  final  analysis,  bring  some  enlightenment 
to  civilization.  That  Is  a  paradoxical  state- 
ment, for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  wars  have 
continued  through  the  centuries,  and  al- 
though each  new  war  carries  a  hope  that  it 
will  be  the  last  war.  we  have,  up  to  now, 
found  each  succeeding  war  more  horrible,  in 
all  of  Its  aspects,  than  was  the  last  preced- 
ing one.  Human  nature  Is  exceedingly  frail. 
Despite  God's  great  gifts — and  in  spite  of  the 
advances  made  in  every  branch  and  phase  of 
education — men  are  provoked  to  war  with 
seemingly  little  cause.  And  once  the  flames 
are  kindled  they  blaze  with  amazing  fury, 
and  even  though  many  of  us  here  clearly 
recall  the  terrific  human  and  material  losses 
of  the  last  war,  we  are  again  caught  in  a  vor- 
tex created  by  man's  madness,  and  preparing 
to  meet  this  conflict  with  all  of  our  resources 
And  though  the  thought  of  it  is  painful,  and 
although  Just  the  thought  brings  sorrow  and 
suffering,  we  recognize  the  fact,  as  our  fathers 
did,  that  we  may  be  called  upon  to  give  up 
our  children  in  the  present  struggle.  Up  to 
now  it  seems  that  there  it  little  that  we 
could  have  done  to  avoid  all  of  this,  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  mankind  has  had 
the  chance  to  have  done  something  about  it. 

While  living  in  peace  we  had  almost  forgot- 
ten the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  did  not 
keep  close  enough  to  the  Commandments. 
We  neglected  the  teachings  and  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God.  It  Just  cannot  be 
that  way.  That  Is  not  the  road  to  happness. 
Until  we  are  completely  anxious  and  fully  de- 
termined to  follow  the  path  He  outlined,  we 
will  suffer,  and  our  children,  and  their  chil- 
dren, will  suffer. 

All  of  this  Is  bewildering  unless  we  keep  In 
mind  the  fact  that  God  endowed  men  with 
an  everlasting  free  will.  He  held  the  light 
aloft  for  us — and  showed  us  the  way  to  peace 
and  understanding — but  gave  us  a  free  will. 
It  was  the  one  thing  He  gave  us  that  carried 
an  irrevocable  promise.  He  pictured  for  us 
the  beauties  of  etei^ity,  and  gave  us  assur- 
ance that  if  we  kept  on  the  path  which  He 
outlined  we  would  find  never-ending  happi- 
ness. Perhaps  it  is  because  "God  moves  In 
strange  ways  his  wonders  to  perform"  that 
events  In  this  world  move  as  they  do.  We  are 
of  finite  minds,  and  thus  possessed  only  of 
very  limited  vision,  but  we  are  certain  of 
God's  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness — and  we 
accept  the  cross  He  gives  us  to  bear — for  with 


It  is  the  constant  reminder  of   the  priceless 
reward  of  eternity. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  tried  hard 
enough — and  by  we  I  mean  the  peoples  of  all 
the  world — to  follow  what  should  be  the  easy 
path  to  peace.  Our  frailties  prompt  us  to 
yield  to  temptation  and  the  easy  way  of  life, 
and  we  do  not  often  enough  make  sacrifices 
for  those  suffering  a  greater  affliction  than 
ourselves.  Perhaps  we  will  one  day  come  to 
that  kind  of  practice  and  that  way  of  life. 
Perhaps  there  will  at  long  last  come  a  time 
when  we  will  make  greater  sacrifices  for  our 
less  fortunate  neighbors — and  more  fully  ap- 
preciate that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper — 
and  that  then,  through  that  devotion,  our 
arms  may  be  finally  beaten  Into  ploughshares 
All  of  us.  in  all  of  our  prayers,  although  we 
do  not  always  fully  realize  it.  are  begging  God 
to  speed  that  day.  He  may  speed  it  when  we 
Illustrate  the  sincerity  of  our  prayers  by  the 
way  we  live. 

I  have  been  told  that  some  of  the  young 
women  of  this  graduating  class — who  fully 
realize  that  there  can  be  no  material  reward 
in  their  undertaking — have  engaged  In  this 
study  of  nursing  at  the  sacrifice  of  personal 
comfort.  Some  of  these  young  women  are 
In  other  ways  engaged  in  the  defense  of  their 
country  and  In  the  protection  of  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  I  am  informed  that  three 
of  these  young  women  are  working  through- 
cut  the  darkness  of  night  in  a  defense  plant, 
and  have  given  up  a  part  of  the  day  to  the 
study  required  to  participate  in  thi.s  gradua- 
tion. That  is  noble.  It  is  an  example  of 
Gods  teaching  It  is  a  demonstration  bf 
patriotism  the  like  of  which  made  our  coun- 
try strong  It  Is  an  exemplification  of  the 
best  that  is  American,  and  a  tribute  to  the 
better  teachings  of  all  of  the  years,  and  if 
their  example  spreads  fast  and  far  enough  we 
will  sooner  realize  the  better  and  brighter 
day.  It  will  grow,  this  spirit  and  this  will- 
ingness to  make  a  sacrifice  to  serve  others. 
and  this  war  will  come  to  an  end  with  victory 
for  us,  and  throughout  the  after  years  the 
sacrifices  made  by  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  of  this  generation  will  make  us 
spiritually  and  physically  stronger,  as  Indi- 
viduals and  as  a  nation. 

And  now  let  me  return  to  my  earlier  state- 
ment that  civilization  does  find  a  little  en- 
lightenment even  in  the  horror  of  war.  Those 
of  us  old  enough  to  look  back  upon  the  last 
war  have  an  appreciation  of  the  advances 
then  made  in  the  field  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery Just  as  the  inventive  genius  of  Amer- 
ica was  accelerated  by  the  needs  of  the  first 
World  War,  so  was  the  noble  profession  of 
medicine  making  advances  that  have  since 
shown  great  profit.  Young  doctors  on  the 
battlefields — or  Just  behind  the  battle  lines  In 
France — gained,  at  great  sacrifice,  an  experi- 
ence that  would  have  been  delayed  for  many 
more  years  had  they  not  participated  in  the 
war.  Those  doctors  who  returned  from 
France,  in  keeping  with  the  high  ideals  of 
their  profession,  and  those  who  returned  from 
the  camps  at  ,  home,  generously  gave  the 
benefits  of  their  experiences  to  their  profes- 
sional colleagues  and  to  the  oncoming  stu- 
dents of  medicine.  We  cannot  measure  the 
value  of  their  experience,  nor  can  we  tell  how 
many  lives  were  saved  or  how  many  lives  were 
extended  as  a  result  of  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  hospitals  and  on  the  war  acres  of 
Flanders,  but  we  know  that  the  gains  were 
tremendous.  We  know  that  men  have  lived 
longer.  We  know  that  much  suffering  has 
been  alleviated,  and  we  know  that  insofar 
as  the  field  of  medicine  is  concerned,  and 
that  means  life  Itself,  we  have  made  tre- 
mendous gains.  And  so  It  will  be  through 
this  and  like  graduating  classes  for  years 
without  end, 

I  am  here  reminded  of  a  poem  by  Will  Allen 
Dromgoole,  entitled  "The  Bridge  Builder."  I 
think  of  this  poem  when  men  ask  me  what 
satisfaction  or  reward  1  find  in  public  service. 
I  think  of  It  when  my  mind  is  directed  to 
the  sacrifice   of   the    good  doctor  who   feels 


little  concern  for  hlm.«elf  during  uncertain 
days  and  sleepless  nights.  I  think  of  it  when- 
ever I  look  upon  the  good  deeds  that  men  do 
I  think  of  it  now.  Let  me  read  it  to  you,  and 
then  beg  you  to  try  to  remember  it. 

"An  old  man  going  a  lone  highway 
Came  in  the  evening  cold  and  gray 
To  a  chasm  vast  and  deep  and  wide. 
Through  which  was  flowing  a  sullen  tide. 
The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim, 
The  sullen  stream  had  no  fears  for  him. 
But  he  stopped  when  safe  on  the  other  side 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

"  'Old  man."  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near. 
"You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  build- 
ing here; 
Your  Journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day. 
You  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 
You've  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide. 
Why  build  you  this  bridge  at  evening  tide?' 

"The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head. 
Good  friend,  in  the  path  I  have  come.'  he 

said. 
'There  foUoweth  after  me  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way 
This  chasm  which   has  been   as  naught  to 

me 
To  that  fair-haired  youth  might  a  pitfall  be. 
He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim. 
Good  friend,  I  am  building  the  bridge  for 

him.'  " 

As  a  result  of  the  knowledge  you  have 
gained  up  to  now.  there  will  be  a  thirst  for 
greater  knowledge,  and  others  will  be  In- 
spired by  what  you  know  and  by  what  you 
have  done.  This,  at  the  moment,  does  not 
seem  of  tremendous  Importance,  but  this  war 
will  pass.  The  world  Is  not  to  fall  apart. 
Perhaps  the  period  through  which  we  pass 
is  as  dark  or  darker  as  any  of  those  of  the 
years  gone  by,  but  God's  goodness  guarantees 
us  all  that  we  deserve,  and  such  lessons  as 
the  one  taught  by  these  graduating  women 
and  by  those  who  have  gone  away  to  war  are 
certain  to  make  us  deserving. 

A  few  of  those  who  are  little  touched  by 
the  horrors  of  the  times  do  not  seem  to 
thoroughly  understand  that  all  of  us  have 
a  part  to  play  Complaint  is  made  against 
the  restrictions  Imjxi.sed  by  government. 
There  Is  abusive  criticism  of  public  officials. 
There  is,  at  times,  a  condemnation  of  the 
management  and  direction  of  the  war. 
Sometimes  the  criticism  and  abuse  rise  to 
the  peak  of  hatred.  *Ail  of  us  have  heard 
and  felt  it.  In  truth,  much  of  this  criticism 
is  deserved  Some  of  it  is  definitely  neces- 
sary Government  only  goes  forward  under 
criticism.  People  holding  high  office  are  like 
other  people.  There  are  no  supermen  at 
Hartford  or  Washington.  Men  have  been 
making  mistakes  since  the  first  dawn,  and 
men  will  make  mistakes  to  the  last  day. 
While  war  lasts  there  will  be  some  hysteria. 
Emotions  will  sometimes  almost  reach  the 
breaking  point,  and  the  passions  of  men  will 
rise  and  fall.  But  be  sure  that  there  will 
come  another  day  of  calm  Be  sure,  as  well. 
that  we  can  help  to  hasten  that  day  by  a 
sympathetic  and  fair  appraisal  of  other  men 
and  by  a  recognition  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting   these    other    men. 

Consider  where  we  were  when  this  war 
started — and  remember  that  we  tried  to 
avoid  it — and  consider  how  far  we  have  come 
in  a  short  space  of  time — and  In  that  con- 
sideration you  will  find  occasion  for  some 
satisfaction.  We  have  lost  much  ground,  to 
be  sure,  and  up  to  now  we  have  lost  most 
of  the  battles — and  all  of  us  have  suffered  a 
little — and  some  among  us  have  suffered  to 
the  last  degree.  But  be  ever  mindful  that 
we  are  involved  in  a  total  •v-  n  vr  that 
Involves    the    whole    unlver  .       v  d    not 

want  the  war — for  we  are  a  pe&cc-icvmg  peo- 
ple— and  we  prayed  and  we  worked  for  peace. 
But,  off  in  another  part  of  the  world,  mad- 
ness triumphed  over  reason,  and  the  uncon- 
trollable forces  of  hate  were  unleashed  Re- 
ligious liberty  was  threatened.  The  dignity 
of  man    hung   in   the  balance,     A  few  men 
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We  will  win  thin  war  becauae  oilr  i?ovem- 
ment  la  built  upon  toundationa  of  !  ightcous- 
ncai  and  Justice — -and  because  ■■>■ 
•  nd  becaus«  we  have  faith  1: 
not  held  to  cur  faith  aa  clo«< 
we  have  never  lost  It.  and  " 
•trengthened — that  faith  In  our$el\Jes.  and  In 
our  way  of  life  and  ir  our  povirnment 
will  triumph  The  ccmfort  we  wl 
the  day*  JiLst  ahead  can  only  come 
faith  It  la  the  weapon  that  givta  us  our 
g--  ■  ^''.h  a-s  we  march  to    -'.ctory 

-  thrt>u«?h  thei*e  pa.«t  few  yeara 
w»  have  heard  of  a  new  secret  wea^m  Our 
enemies  h  ive  threait-ned  vis  w;*  i  such  a 
weapon  Sometimes  our  Allies  m  e  hint  of 
one  And  there  may  be  such  secre :  weapon*, 
but  be  a*  certain  as  the  light  of  txlay!=  sun 
thAt  there  is  no  weapon  so  nee 
weapon  of  faith  We  cannot  w 
K'.one  We  must  work  and  fJeht 
We  will  do  all  of  these  and  our  stJenetli  w  1 
multiply  with  each  passing  hour  Our  de 
tense  will  increase  with  ea<^h  r  --'.i  g  day 
tbrcueh  this  gradiMtlng  cla^  lie  grad 

u^'.r.g  cUs«e«  that  will  follow  it 

Ilc-re  in  our  own  community — ant  thrcuith- 
oui  >  ur  great  State— we  ht»ve  bei  n  amazfd 
at  the  progress  of  our  war  effort 
that  advance  by  the  other  St.i^e<;  of  'he 
Union,  and  you  will  readily  see  th»t  in  spite 
of  the  criticism  and  abuse  whi^h  I 
heretofore  mentioned — therr  • 
sion  for  approval  and  satis: 
Cdence  Though  we  may  at. J  * 
find  fault  with  cur  public  servai.tfij  and  pub 
lie  cfflcials.  they  have  earned  somr  applause 
Our  output  of  planes  and  guns  a:  id  tank; 
and  other  equipment  and  materia  for  war — 
Is  already  surpassing  that  of  our  enemies 
Though  they  started  Imig  before  ve  did  h 
lone  planned  our  destruction,  we  ire  forging 
•li««d  of  them  at  a  rate  which  is 
f  to   ourselves      Our    military 

s  have  grown  with  an  amazing 
and  we  have  kept  pace  with  oilr  growing 
ftgbting  forces.  There  is  little  re  tl  ct mfort 
In  the  Armv  or  Navy — excepting  that  which 
comes  In  the  satisfaction  of  ser  rii\g  one's 
country  — which  meai  s.  In  the  ca.>i<  of  Amer- 
ica, serving  ones  fellow  men, 
civilisation,  but  we  have  ?ucces5: . 
needs  cf  <  ur  ,<«oIdlers  and  sailor? 

The     satisfaction     which     you     Graduating 
women  will  find  m  your  work  la  in    he  knowl 
edge  that  you  serve  your  fellowm*  n 
been  truly  said  Uiat  no  man  can 
than  his  life  for  his  country     Thatl  of  course. 
Is  not  always  the  truth      But  it  l?  the  truth 
w       ■  the  cause  In  which  men  flgh|t  Is  one  of 

f'OusneAs  It  Is  the  trirh 
means  giving  one's  life  for 
one  s  life  that  children  may  s:  .\ 
•  chance  of  happiness  through  1 
freedom  and  the  opportunltv 
their  economic  and  eternal  salva 
In^  with  the  teachings  of  G  ; 
we  as  a  nation  seek  to  fol  >. 
riehteousness  it  is  expected  that 
women  will  make  every  proper  jacnfice  to 
Insure  the  preservation  of  their  country  And 
th'.is  do  we  find  consolation  i 
called  away 
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•A  e  nctd  •<  work  hard  for  our  economic  salva- 
tion— and  sometimes  harder — yea,  I  guess  al- 
•!fsr«!  ^^-'1'>'• — for  ottr  eternal  salvation. 

b    :  .  -  we  feel  badly  for  ourselves  that 

we  caniic  I  better  understand  the  whole 
scheme  of  things — that  we  cannot  see  clear 
throu2;h  the  promises  of  eternity.  But  God 
has  not  ordained  It  that  way.  He  has,  how- 
ever, made  us  certain  of  the  plan  of  eternity — 
and  He  holds  it  forth  to  those  who  are  good 
to  their  neighbors — and  help  to  prepare  a 
better  world  for  those  who  come  after  them. 

And  you  women — and  the  other  women 
who  are  Joined  In  the  nursing  effort  with 
you — are  doing  Jtist  those  things.  You  are 
being  good  to  your  nelghbcrs.  and  you  are 
helping  to  prepare  a  better  world  for  those 
who  come  after  you  As  Individuals  your  con- 
tribution may  not  be  tremendous,  but  col- 
lt>ctlvely  the  contribution  you  make  to  thoee 
cf  your  own  community  and  to  your  country. 
Is  tremendous 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  part  you 
play  In  working  for  a  better  country  and  a 
t)etter  world.  As  the  world  grows  better  so 
much  shorter  will  become  the  path  tc  ever- 
lasting peace 

Today  is  Flag  Day,  and  that.  In  Itself,  will 
add  to  the  memory  of  the  occasion  on  which 
you  finally  enrolled  under  the  banner  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  which  banner,  like  the 
S'ars  and  Stripes,  symbolizes  tolerance  and 
kindness  and  charity  and  mercy,  and  great 
strength 

You  are  now  a  part  of  a  great  national  fra- 
ternity of  self-sacriflclng  good  women.  You 
are  a  part  of  America's  great  civilian  defen.-^e 
program.  You  have  the  confidence  and  grati- 
tude of  your  neighbors  at  home  and  your 
fellow  Americans  everywhere  as  you  engage 
in  this  important  undertaking 

The  history  cf  the  Red  Cross  attracts  the 
admiration  of  men  and  women  all  over  the 
world,  and  while  the  service  you  will  give  Is 
to  be  within  the  boundaries  of  our  great 
ccnintry,  be  proud  that  your  fraternal  kina- 
wcmen  are  giving  aid  to  the  suffering  people 
In  every  corner  of  the  universe 

We  know  that  you  will  be  faithful  to  your 
great  heritage  You  will  serve  mankind,  and 
one  day,  not  far  off.  please  God,  you  will  sit 
In  the  afterglow  of  this  terrible  war  and 
you  will  be  proud  of  your  sacrifice  and  you 
will  have  earned  our  everlasting  appreciation, 
and  we  will  share  your  pride. 
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HCN.  EMANUEL  CFLLlR 

Of     NEW    TURK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATJ-VTIS 

W-^driesday  June  17.  1942 

M;.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dres.s  I  delivered  at  America's  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air  on  June  18,  1942,  on 
'  the  subject  Should  the  Draft  Age  Be 
Lowered  to  18? 

I  Our  boys  should  net  be  taken  for  active 
combatant  service  under  the  present  age  of 
20  unless  the  national  peril  is  such  as  to 
demand  such  sacrifice  I  tjelieve  that  the 
Selective  Service  Act  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  require  all  from  17  up  to  65  to  register. 
Boys  between  17  and  19  inclusive  should,  how- 
ever, have  their  lives  reasonably,  but  net 
absolutely,  regulated  and  directed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, 50  as  to  prepare  them  not  only  for 
-err:--  r  -r---  -■a'  '-i-  '—  •■•-  -r--e>  to  come, 
Y     ,:.»;    n-;:;:.    a:.     ■  .:    s<  :.     .v    a    >  .-mies   and 


colleges,   consistent   with   the   natlor  .1    pe-'I 
and  need  for  their  drafting  for  battle  service, 
should  be  permitted  to  finish  their  academic 
and  university  courses.    There  shovild  be  in- 
augtirated  immediately  in  those  institutions 
a  set-up  very  much  like  the  Students"  Army 
Training  Corps  of  the   last   war      A   portion 
of  the  time  of  all  these  young  men  from  17 
upward  should  be  given  to  military,    naval, 
or  aircraft   activities.     Courses  in   the   Inter- 
est  of  the   war  effort   should   be   mandatory. 
Young  men  should  be  carefully  selected  and 
their  aptitudes,  inclinations,  and  talents  care- 
fully appraised.    Those  fitted  for  engineering. 
Morse  code  and  radio  should  be  induced  and 
encouraged  to  take  such  training  as  it  would 
best  fit   them  for  specialized  services  in   the 
Army,  such  as  with  the  Ordnance  Enelneers 
and  the  Signal  Corps      Boys  mathematically 
inclined  mieht  well  be  schooled  in  gunnery 
and    noncelestial    navigation    so    that    when 
they  reach  the  age  of  20.  they  can  be  drafted 
for  duty  on  battleships,  corvettes.  PT  boats, 
and  Coast  Artillery     Those  boys  who  are  air- 
minded  and  who  are  perfectly  sound  in  body 
might  be   trained  to   become  aviation   pilots, 
bombardiers,  and  navigators      Lads  who  have 
acquired    knowledge   of   languages,   especially 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  might  well  be 
trained  for  ferreting  out  sabotage,  espionage, 
and  treason,  so  that  they  could,  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  service,  enter  the  intelligence 
or  reconnaissance  branches  of  the  Army,  Na\7, 
and  Air  Corps     Other>  cculd  be  similarly  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
for   counterespionage.      Many    could    be    di- 
rected to  attend  courses  m   trade  and  voca- 
tional   schools,    especially   established    to    fit 
them   for    airplane,   tank,   and    shipbuilding. 
Still  others  could  supplement   their   regular 
college  and  academic  studies  by  taking  courses 
that  would  make  them  useful   In  the  Army 
Quartermasters    Corps   or    the    Nav7    Depart- 
ment of  Procurement  and  Material.     Most  of 
our  contracts  .  re  on  a  co-t-plus  basis,  requir- 
ing minute  and  painstaking   supervision   by 
the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.    Many 
of    the?e    young   mm    in    collcces   and    hi^h 
Bchools  could  be  trained  In  this  work  and  made 
expert  In  uncovering  frauds  and  other  irreg- 
ularities In  our  va.«;t   war   production      This 
huee  educational  effort  would  displace  miu-h 
of    the    activities    of    the    officers    canddate 
training   schools.     Our  colleges  would  thus, 
In  a  great   degree,   become  such   schools. 

It  Is  just  as  essential  to  win  the  peace  as 
to  win  the  war  Of  what  avail  the  tremen- 
dous sacrifices.  If  the  peace  be  not  what  we  are 
seeking  In  the  fighting  of  this  war?  Plan- 
ning for  the  peace  now  and  for  a  considerable 
duration  sifter  an  armistice  is  just  as  Im- 
portant as  conducting  the  present  hostilities. 
Blueprints  must  be  made  for  pcst-war  plan- 
ning They  must  be  made  immediately. 
Young  men  who  are  saturated  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  history,  economics,  political  science. 
geography,  and  government  will  be  well  fitted 
for  leadership  In  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
world  after  the  war. 

The  United  States,  with  roughly  7  percent 
of  the  worlds  area  and  population,  has 
pledged  itself  to  become  the  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy for  72  percent  of  the  worlds  area 
for  64  percent  of  Its  people. 

Where  are  the  harbingers  of  such  tidings, 
the  militant  protectors  of  that  democracy, 
the  priests  to  spread  the  creed  of  the  Four 
Freedoms — to  come  from,  if  not  from  cur 
universities,  not  only  now  but  In  the  future. 
Siphon  off  from  these  institutions  the  cream 
of  its  manhood  and  you  deal  a  stimning  blew 
to  our  ability  to  breed  and  develop  the  nec- 
essary heralds  and  leaders. 

Remember  the  ages  18  to  21  Include  95 
percent  of  all  college  and  university  students. 
Lower  draft  combatant  age  to  18  and  you 
force  all  colleges  to  close. 

F^arthermore,  It  must  be  realized  that  a 
powerful  weapon  against  the  vicious,  albeit 
subtle,  propaganda  of  "Isms "  is  the  schooled 
mind  that  is  trained  to  read  and  see  beneath 
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the  written  and  spoken  word,  to  recognize 
the  purpose  behind  a  seemingly  guileless 
statement  St  education  can  serve  as  an 
Impregnable  bulwark  against  these  with  an 
ax  to  grind.  Therefore,  delay  as  long  as  pos- 
sible making  inroads  into  our  colleges  Pre- 
serve as  much  and  as  long  as  possible  our 
college  educational  facilities. 

Be  it  remembered  that  Russia  after  the 
war  will  no  longer  be  insulated.  Its  recent 
accord  with  Britain,  its  rapprochement  with 
the  United  States,  indicates  a  friendline.ss 
that  will  breed  vast  mutual  commercial  ad- 
vantages. It  will,  undoubtedly,  become  our 
best  customer  College  j-ouths  might  well 
study  Russian  and  Journej  to  the  land  of 
Stalin  and  spread  the  good  gospel  of  our  trade 
and  otherwise  solidify  our  relations  with  this 
nation  of  deepest  snows  and  vast  girth. 
South  America,  after  the  war,  will  welcome 
with  open  arms  our  young  men  who  can 
quote  Cervantes  In  his  native  tongue.  In 
fact,  the  whole  world  is  open  to  us.  We 
should  not  miss  this  glorious  opportunity. 
We  will  miss  it  if  we  fall  to  prepare  our  youth 
for  the  necessary  American  leadership. 

Tliere  will  be  greater  need  for  leadership 
after  the  war  than  before  It.  Concerning 
quality  of  leadership.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
first  book  of  Corinthians,  wherein  Is  stated  i 
"If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound, 
who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle?" 

I  wish  to  earmark  our  college  graduates — 
there  are  160,000  each  year — until  they  reach 
the  age  of  20.  Tliey  would  be  In  a  deferred 
classification  by  taking  the  training  as  afore- 
said. In  addition  there  are  some  400,000 
high-school  graduates.  Most  of  them  do  not 
go  to  college  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
do  so,  I  would  take  part  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  furnish 
many  of  these  youths  with  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing their  education  In  the  colleges.  Thus 
the  Army  and  Navy  would  be  enabled  to  tap 
a  great  reservoir  of  youth  for  50,000  excellent 
officers.  President  Conant,  of  Harvard,  says 
this  procedure  would  restore  "an  essential 
element  In  our  democracy — the  birthright 
of  opportunity,  which  in  an  earlier  age  was 
the  gift  of  the  American  frontier." 

A  boy  leaves  high  school  at  the  age  of  18. 
If  he  is  drafted  and  goes  to  war  and  comes 
out  of  the  Army  at  the  age  of  21  or  22,  he 
comes  back  into  civilian  life  without  knowing 
a  trade  or  occupation.  This  is  bad.  You  will 
have  an  army  of  young  men  unfit  and  un- 
trained to  hold  jobs.  We  know  what  happened 
to  Germany  after  World  War  No.  1  be- 
cause there  was  an  army  of  young  people  who 
had  guns,  revolutionary  ideas,  but  no  trades, 
no  callings.  Specifically,  therefore,  a  young 
man.  when  he  leaves  high  school,  should  learn 
a  trade  (which  will  be  helpful  in  the  war  effort, 
anyway) ,  and  by  the  time  he  Is  20  or  21,  if  he 
goes  into  the  Army,  he  knows  that  when  he 
comes  back  to  civilian  life  he  has  something 
to  fall  back  on 

I  would  not  abandon  this  educations',  te- 
cruitlng  scheme  after  the  war.  I  would  make 
It  permanent.  1  would  also  have  the  State 
Department,  War  Production  Board,  Office  of 
Inter-American  Affairs.  Board  o'  Economic 
Warfare,  the  "new  Office  of  War  Information, 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  and 
similar  agencies,  keep  their  weather  eye  on 
these  lads,  direct  and  guide  them  so  as  to 
bring  about  their  greatest  usefulness  for  the 
hard  tasks  of  construction  and  reconstruction 
that  lie  ahead. 

The  drafting  of  our  soldiers  is  like  eating  a 
meal.  You  eat  course  after  course,  as  it  is 
served,  but  the  dessert  Is  left  to  the  last. 
Boys  of  20  and  upward  are  taken  as  needed, 
but  we  should  leave  the  dessert,  our  rare 
youth,  to  the  very  last, 

Oscar  Wilde  said,  "America's  youth  Is  one 
of  her  oldest  and  most  hallowed  traditions." 
Rightly  so. 


It  was  our  youth  who  cro.ssed  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  and  the  Ohio,  who  settled 
the  Northwest  Territory,  found  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  who  pioneered  in  Texas, 

Let  us  reverence  our  youth  of  18  and  19, 
protect  them,  and  keep  the  fangs  of  war  from 
them  until  their  drafting  is  essential  for 
victory. 

During  the  World  War  most  of  the  officers 
were  college  men.  To  the  extent  that  you 
force  into  battle  service  boys  below  20.  pro- 
portionately you  destroy  good  officer  material. 

The  Army  Is  already  feeling  the  need  for 
men  with  certain  educational  backgrounds, 
especially  for  aviation  pilots.  This  shortage 
is  so  pronounced  that  the  educational  stand- 
ards have  had  to  be  reduced.  Aviation  effi- 
ciency Is  thus  impaired. 

During  the  last  war  we  did  not  induct  boys 
of  18.  The  act  of  September  1918,  passed  Just 
before  the  armistice,  embraced  those  of  18 
to  45.  Inclusive,  but  no  one  was  drafted  under 
that  act. 

Prof.  Robert  H.  Tucker,  dean  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University,  has  stated  as  follows: 
"Warfare  is  no  longer  primarily  a  matter  of 
large  armies  trained  in  the  routine  of  the 
drill,  the  march,  the  skirmish.  The  primary 
emphasis  is  upon  skill,  knowledge,  and  ex- 
periness  in  operating  mechanized  equipment 
in  the  air.  on  the  sea.  and  on  land.  The  need 
is  for  men  highly  trained  in  the  operation 
and  control  of  this  equipment.  Whether  the 
average  boy  of  18  is  sufficiently  mature  for 
the  required  type  of  land  operation  is  open 
to  very  grave  doubt." 

England,  in  setting  the  age  range  for  en- 
listed men  In  her  fighting  forces,  is  working 
upward  and  not  downward. 

I  am  aware  of  the  need  for  more  men  In 
our  expanding  armies.  To  that  end  I  would 
scrutinize  carefully  our  deferred  selectee 
lists  and  reclassify  in  1-A  malingerers,  shirk- 
ers, and  fakers,  I  would  attempt  to  uncover 
scores  cf  thousands  who  are  not  really  en- 
titled to  dependency  and  physically  defect 
classifications. 

Furthermore,  before  I  would  draft  youths 
of  18  and  19, 1  would  invoke  a  modified  "work 
or  fight"  rule.  All  idlers  and  those  who  un- 
reasonably and  arbitrarily  refuse  work  in  their 
own  communities  when  jobs  are  offered  at 
prevailing  labor  rates  and  conditions  and 
with  no  hardships  to  themselves  and  others 
should  have  their  deferment  canceled,  I 
would  consider  as  Idlers  i  gamblers,  owners 
and  employees  of  bucket  shops,  fortune  tell- 
ers, palmists,  lounge  lizards,  bootleggers,  and 
the  like. 

According  to  the  latest  Gallup  poll,  most 
voters  in  our  Nation  oppose  drafting  boys  18 
and  19,  claiming  that  they  are  "too  immature 
to  know  what  the  war  Is  about." 
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HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

IN  THE  HOU.-E   Ol-    !-;Ei  KEi-ENTATTVES 

Wrdvr^day.  June  17,  1942 

M:  LUDLOW  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
1,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  the 
Price  Administrator,  making  known  to 
him  as  impressively  as  my  command  of 
language  would  permit  the  worry  and 
distress  created  among  our  Indiana  peo- 
ple over  the  proposal  to  ration  gasoline. 

I  have  received  V.-  I!'?nderson"s  reply, 
in  which  he  discusoii  Uic  subject  of  gaso- 


line rationing,  and  I  ."^ubmif  :'  '  r  publi- 
cation in  the  Congressionai.  Kt^uKO.  It 
is  as  follows: 

Office  or  Paicr  Administration. 

Washington.  D   C.  June  16.  1942. 
The  Honorable  Louis  LtmLow. 

Hcnise  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  LtruLOw:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
recent  letter  regarding  gasoline  rationing 

It  is  unfortunate  that  an  emergency  petro- 
leum transportation  situation  and  the  ac- 
company emergency  rationing  plan,  have  in- 
advertently suggested  to  many  that  our  au- 
tomotive transportation  situation  Is  purely 
a  regional  problem.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Our  transportation  facilities  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  national  asset.  It  Is  possible 
that  we  may,  at  any  time,  be  forced  to  divert 
overland  transportation  facilities  now  serv- 
ing certain  sections  of  the  country  to  serve 
essential  war  needs  in  other  areas. 

The  most  important  single  factor  In  plans 
for  extending  gasoline  restrictions,  however, 
is  the  Nation's  critical  rubber  supply  situa- 
tion. Less  than  2  percent  of  our  former 
sources  of  rubber  supply  has  been  left  open 
to  us  by  war  developments.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  all  of  this  supply,  as  well  as 
any  rubber  we  may  obtain  from  synthetic  or 
other  sources,  will  be  required  by  the  military. 

Meanwhile,  over  90  percent  of  our  total  rub- 
ber stock  pile  is  in  tires  on  automobiles  now 
in  use.  It  is  estimated  that  unrestricted 
travel,  at  the  present  rate,  will  result  in  the 
withdrawal  of  almost  25,000,000  automobiles 
from  the  highways  by  the  end  of  1944  due  to 
tire  exhaustion.  This  figure  represents  over 
83  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  passenger 
transportation  facilities.  It  Is  obvious  that 
our  public  transportation  systems,  even  in 
those  sections  of  the  country  where  they  are 
highly  developed,  will  be  unable  to  absorb 
this  additional  load  of  from  four  to  five  times 
their  present  capacity.  It  is  equally  obvious 
that  curtailment  of  our  transportation  facili- 
ties to  this  degree  would  have  a  crippling  ef- 
fect, not  only  on  civilian  activities  but  on 
our  national  war  effort. 

As  you  mentioned  In  your  letter,  thousands 
of  defense  workers  must  travel  long  distances 
to  and  from  work  every  day.  In  order  to  as- 
sure the  continuation  of  adequate  transpor- 
tation facilities  for  these  workers,  as  well  as 
for  essential  civilian  activities,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  conserve  our  present  stock 
of  tires  and  automobiles  for  the  duration 

Numerous  alternative  conservation  plans 
have  been  considered.  It  is  generally  agreed, 
however,  that  gasoline  rationing  offers  the 
most  convenient  and  equitable  means  of 
controlling  the  use  of  automobiles.  It  is  the 
only  plan  under  which  automotive  use  can 
be  adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  in- 
dividual motorists  and  specific  localities. 
The  plan  offers  the  further  advantage  of 
being  readily  adjusted  to  conform  to  changes 
In  individual  requirements  or  the  over-all 
transportation  situation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  State  revenue,  gasoline  rationing 
would  tend  to  avoid  a  "feast  and  famine" 
situation.  That  is.  if  unrestricted  t.avel  at 
the  present  rate  Is  permitted.  In  only  2  short 
years  fcur-flfths  of  our  present  automobiles 
will  be  out  of  service.  Retired  automobiles 
obviously  will  not  only  not  require  gasoline 
but  will  require  no  license  plates  On  the 
other  hand,  if  automobile  use  can  be  leveled 
off  over  a  Icnge--  period  of  time  through  gaso- 
line rationing,  gasoline  taxes  as  well  as  auto- 
mobile registration  fees  will  continu*  i 
source  of  State  revenue  The  same  rea. -.;,.;. g 
applies  to  the  many  businesses  which  are 
built  on  servicing  automobiles.  If  great  num- 
bers of  automobiles  are  withdrawn  from  serv- 
ice within  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
time,  the  demand  for  garages,  service  stations, 
and  other  operations  concernfv  .  :!.  k  :  vic- 
ing will  disappear. 
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I  hope  every  Mfmb-r  of  the 
H'  u.>r-  will  listen  to  what  I  ha\i  to  say  in 
thL«  I  minute. 

The  Communists  In  thi5  coi 
are  trying  to  stir  up  race  troubl 
out  the  Nation,  are  now  maki^ig 
to  tr>-  to  bring  to  the  floor  of 
and  force  a  vote  on  a  bill  to 
poll  taxes  In  certain  States, 
also  trylnu  to  Incite  the  N-^groP! 
on   Washington.     The   law-ab 
groes  are  doing  everything 
stop  It. 

The  publishers  cf  F.:  jwn  edi- 

tion of  the  Communist  Daiiy  Wlorker,  are 
pushing   this   anti-poll-tax   dr 
with  their  campaii^n   to   {  m 
Cross  to  take  the  la-  ^    *'  •':  • 
being  banked  for  cur  w   ur.d: 
the  front.    They  want  these 
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".  .^Hi.NCToN    D   C,  June  22.  1942. 
M.    Na::;  ..N  E   Cowan 

Leffisiattie  Reprtsentatire  of  the 

Congrris  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
Wa.<>hmgton,  D  C. 
Mt  Dkae  Sib  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  June  11.  urging  nne  to  sign  a  petition  to 
force  a  vote  on  the  bill  sponsored  by  the 
C  :'  mun:'^t  Party  to  abolish  the  poll-lax  laws 
in  the  Southern  States. 

Of  course.  Ill  do  nothing  of  the  kind 

Congress  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  elec- 
tion laws  They  are  matters  for  the  various 
Statfs.  and  any  outsider  who  attempts  to  In- 
terfere with  the  election  laws  of  a  State  la 
simply  meddling  where  he  has  no  business 

This  Is  Just  one  of  the  many  schemes  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  their  fellow  trav- 
elent  to  create  race  trouble  In  the  Southern 
States  It  is  a  part  of  their  general  scheme 
to  stir  a  revolution  In  this  country,  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  Is  fighting  for  Ita  very  exist- 
ence 

In  branding  the  Communi5t  Party  a»  a 
subversive  organization.  Attorney  General 
Biddle  recently  said 

•The  Communist  Party  teaches  the  violent 
overthrow  of  existing  governments.  Including 
the  United  S'ates  "■ 

One  of  their  plans  Is  to  stir  race  trouble 
throughout  the  country,  and  especially  In  the 
S.juthern  States  That  is  the  reason  they  are 
trying  to  browbeat  the  Red  Cross  Into  remov- 
ing the  labels  from  the  blood  It  Is  banking 
to  be  administered  to  our  wounded  boys  In 
the  service,  so  they  could  not  tell  whether  It 
Is  taken  from  whites.  Negroes,  or  Japanese 

That  IS  the  reason  they  are  trying  to  force 
Ntgiues  and  whites  Into  the  same  hotels, 
restaurants,  theaters,  and  picture  shows 
throughout  the  country  They  don't  care 
anything  about  the  Negroes  They  are  the 
worst  enemies  the  Negroes  ever  had.  What 
thev  want  is  to  stir  up  trouble,  friction,  dis- 
cord, and  dissension  for  the  purpose  of 
weakening  this  Nation  In  these  trying  hours 
In  order  to  promote  their  plans  to  overthrow 
the  Government 

The  people  of  the  South  will  take  care  of 
this  situation.  And  I  might  add.  that  they 
are  prepared  to  take  care  of  these  Commu- 
nists and  their  fellow  travelers  who  go  down 
there  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  trouble. 

While  our  boys  are  fighting,  bleeding,  and 
dying  to  protect  our  country  against  enemies 
from  without,  the  people  at  home  will  pro- 
tect the  country  against  these  enemies  from 
within. 

You  have  evidently  been  led  Into  a  trap. 
Respectlully, 

J   E   Rankin. 
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tt  )X     M    s;     kr.  I  haw  a  letter 

.1  .   ;.      ;.  A  ;    ;  •   :nan  in  my  home 
which  desci.  •     i  M-ene  that  shows 

;l  •>  h'  art  of  A;i;.:..u  beats. 
>:    A     .0  clearly  that  the  soul  of 

;  ,  .1  ...  :  .^;  ^  '.  its  nobility  and 
i^r  ■(■  ;•  ..^■  m:\  iiiLat  to  our  beloved 
V  '.a'  I  v  .»nt  to  put  It  In  the 
Ki)  M-  'l'.!  -■  vm;o  In  a  :;  '::  <"nt  of  dls- 
.iK  :r,  i.i  i;.,iy  thlniv  •  American 
:     i.ive  lost  a  single  atom  of  the 


courage  of  their  forbears,  may  read  It 
and  know  that  the  spirit  of  America  still 
lives. 
The  letter  is  dated  June  18  last,  and 

says: 

Enterpbise  Advertising  Service. 

Camilla,  Ga..  June  18.  1942. 
Deas  Judck  Cox  :  *  •  *  This  past  bun- 
day  at  2  p  m  word  came  to  the  captain  cf 
our  home  guards  that  an  alert  had  been 
ordered  from  Jacksonville  to  Savannah  His 
instructions  were  to  assemble  his  units  and 
be  prepared  to  move  to  the  coast  by  10  p  m. 
Orders  for  movement  and  stations  to  be 
taken  up  would  come  by  telephone  by  the 
time  mentioned 

Judge,  we  have  about  75  grown  men,  men 
with  families,  who  have  trained  for  a  year 
in  Camilla  in  the  home  guard.  At  Hopeful, 
under  Camilla  headquarters,  we  have  60 
men  At  Sale  City,  also  under  Camilla,  we 
have  40  men. 

By  sundown  these  men  began  to  pour  In 
fully  equ  pptd  In  uniforms  they  had  pur- 
chased themselves  and  with  firearms  they 
owned  themselves  There  were  long  single- 
shot  squirrel  guns;  new  Sears  and  Roebuck 
12-gage  automatics;  long-barrel  six  shoot- 
ers: and  rapld-flrlng  Winchester  that  prob- 
ably had  never  shot  anything  but  hogs  and 
a  cow  once  a  year 

The  men  were  there,  fighting  mad  and 
ready  to  spring  Into  action  on  the  order. 
Their  families  were  there,  too.  and  by  9 
o'clock  several  thousand  people  had  gathered 
In  the  center  of  town  to  see  our  fighting  home 
guards  off  to  defend  the  shores  of  CSeorgla 
and  the  United  States  Women  were  con- 
cerned, but  the  men  were  ready  and  anxious 
to  fight.  It  was  something  I  have  never  seen 
before.  I  have  read  In  history  books  how  the 
mlnu^men  dropped  their  plows  and  as- 
sembled to  fight  for  America,  but  I  never 
dreamed  that  here  in  1942  1  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  that  American  spirit 
demonstrated  In  sxich  vivid  real   life  drama. 

Men  who  were  not  members  of  the  unit 
were  trying  to  volunteer  to  go.  and  one  of 
the  clothing  stores  which  still  had  some  of 
the  preciou.«  Armv  khaki  work  pants  and 
shirts  opened  up  (Sunday  night)  and  began 
to  outfit  all  they  could 

School  busses  were  brought  around  to 
transport  our  troops  to  the  coast  and  two 
livestock  dealers  readily  donated  their  trucks 
to  haul  supplies  which  were  bel^g  loaded  on 
the  courthouse  square  for  art  expedition 
which  no  one  knew  anything  about. 

Everyone  wanted  to  know  what  was  hap- 
pening, but,  of  course,  no  news  was  available 
Telephone  calls  to  Savannah,  Jacksorville, 
and  Brunswick  brought  no  Information  other 
than  the  mere  fact  that  an  alert  was  on. 

It  would  have  done  some  of  these  people  In 
Washington,  who  are  afraid  the  American 
people  don't  know  there  Is  a  war,  or  who 
couldn't  stand  too  much  bad  news,  a  lot  of 
good  to  have  seen  real  Americans  facing  the 
probable  news  that  our  shores  were  being  In- 
vaded. There  wasn't  a  slacker  in  Camilla 
Sunday  night  There  wasn't  a  man  who 
wouldn't  have  gone  with  his  gun  when  the 
orders  came  through  from  district  headquar- 
ters to  proceed  to  a  point  and  recapture  11. 

I  wish  you  had  been  here.  Judge.     •     •     • 

We  bM\-«  yet  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  alert 
order — some  more  of  the  censor    but  I  know 
that  our  people  are  ready  and  that  they  can 
meet  any  emergency. 
Your  friend. 

P  8 — The**  scene*  w«r«  not  limited  to 
CamlllA.  Every  to«n  throughout  your  dti< 
trlct  was  acting  out  the  same  drama.  I  don't 
know  to  what  extent  the  gun:  «  >>  <  .  ;ed, 
but  I  have  rtports  from  Thorn. <-  .  -  m  u  rie. 
Newton,  Albany.  Pelham.  C«.  V  b  ; 
and  Amcricu.*,  and  almost  tl..  ::_:.,q  u-..-^ 
took  place  in  all  these  town*. 


Executive  Order  .Annuls  Government 
Contracts 

REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

IN    THF   H^T"~E:   of   S^EF'^F'SFN  r  MIVFi 
M    -G  .:.    Ju>ie  22.  1942 

M:  i:iCH  M;  Sptakcr.  I  am  very 
much  interested  today  in  knowing 
whether  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
satisfied  with  the  legislation  they  have 
pas.'^ed  this  year.  H' xx  ir.any  of  you  are 
glad  that  on  Nnvnr*>.i  28.  1941,  you 
voted  for  Public  La  v  4.'1,  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  ly42.  This  law.  by 
Executive  order,  places  the  power  to  rule 
and  regulate  in  the  hands  of  M  I. 
Henderson.  It  annuls  all  Go\friimfnl 
contracts  and  agreements.  If  you  do  not 
know  whether  you  voted  for  this  bill,  you 
had  better  look  it  up;.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  you  did  vote  for  it  or  it 
would  not  be  law. 

This  law  provides  that  "it  shall  be  un- 
lawful, regardless  of  any  contract,  agree- 
ment, lease,  or  other  obligation  *  *  " 
for  any  person  to  sell  or  deliver  any  r  <  n.- 
modity  •  •  •  in  violation  of  anv  :  c 
ulation  or  order"  thereunder.  "Person' 
is  defined  to  include  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  thereof.  Accordingly,  sales 
to  the  Government  art  coyered  by  regu- 
lations of  the  O  P  A.  Nevertheless 
there  is  no  warrun'  u  \.inc  m  the  af.  un- 
do we  believf  it  w.vs  contemplai.  a  by 
Congress  tha'  n  tulations  wou.ri  ix  :;-^ 
sued  hv  'h'-  O  P  A  w'-irh  would  re- 
quire Govt  rnineiit  agencies  to  repudiate 
contracts  entered  into  in  good  faith  prior 
to  the  existence  of  controlling  orders 
issued  under  the  act  referred  to.  To  do 
so  make.^  a  coiwrdc:  wrh  tn.''  Un.i'-d 
States  Government  a  ^  :■.  p  *  '  }:;;:•:  u 
the  same  extent  a.';  u:>'  ;:.•'  .-ti":  t.  :r..  :.•.<. 
of  ceriair;  o'h'-r  na'.u'ir.s  who  have  ^iv  ui: 
such  a  i:in:f n'ubi''  disregard  of  IMfir 
pledgee  Weld 

In    order    that    M;     II- r.t:- f-it;    n.ay 

i>  .x>kir/'j.  ••  Ff  buF- 
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pages  tha-    !-.''   fqff.-   U'l    ;h»-    iF.*>:-.m 
P.ranrial   r-purr    wIfcIi   a;-''   ^upi:;;^cri   :o 

b'      MTV     r\-rvy    4     !niFFh>         Nr^W     hFl  C     Ll!  t' 

some  of  the  thiiitis  n-.y.  M:     H:  ]:.di-:  xin 
wants  tn  know  .su  .i-   :>'  drT: ::;,;.!    a  pi.O' 

ceilinc  I  'Iv.F.k  'h:*!  v,  u  wid  aii  bv  >\\r- 
PfmhI  Cc:  taii'::\'  t:,-'  iFaFUlaf' ii:  rr^ 
■vV'i''  Mirpii^'ii  vvht'Fi  Wiey  icceivrd  tiv.s 
\ '.FiiFFFi'ius  rrP'T't  F,!  b.'  iF.Hd''  I'lK  In 
tr,:\'.\y  m.^-FUF"'  '^  it  frqiiil'e^  I  lie  srr\'F-i''S 
I't  accruiit  V  ;iru!  hi''.. I  ^  UFd  1  •■  ur>  tit 
t;!F.»'  W:  H''!!ri.'F-.i>n  want^  (r:  fiFid  u;;' 
If  in  lla-  busine.ss  pcFpir  tt  ilu.^  caUF- 
t!>  law  muFh  ^iiUiFV  the  t-xt  cut  .\  e^  (iit'W 
tin-  year  and  iv'W  nuirh  bii;iu>  tliey  rc- 
('avtHl  He  want.s  to  know  who  owns  10 
p.;n:i'  oi  ir.ore  ol  tla-  slock  m  t!ie  rov- 
poMtasn  H'  wants  to  know  wi;at  tlie 
ptFfit.s  wiF  p  bo'h  RIFFS'-  and  Fiot  He 
wanFs  to  kF.ow  hew  nratdi  th.ty  sp(.'nt 
fur  ad'.  e!-t,s;nki  and  foj-  aiinunii-ira- 
l.XXXVin -A;t    - 14y 


nruLh  iiiicrcst  thty  p.^y,  how  kfucIi  li.iy 
paid  for  income  and  profits  t^es.     He 
wants  to  know  how  much  cash  they  have; 
how  many  Government  bonds  they  own. 
a;^  vs,  d  a.s  other  securities.    He  wants  to 
KF  i\\   If  f   ir'U.'h  vi'U  ow<    l'-   -  ; »  rything 
and  anyFiiFg      R-    nvh'F-  •>    k-a'.w   if  you 
have  a  surplus.    H'  cf  •  -  \   i.  a  lull  page 
to  figure  cut  how  you  iiavt-  tbtaincd  this 
Eiu-plus.     He  wants  you  to  supply  more 
confidential  information  by  far  than  is 
necessary  to  make  up  y-ur  income-tax 
statements     fikd     aFFF.;.iy     \^ith     the 
Tieasury    Department,    and    since    the 
business  people  of  this  count  s-y  file  these 
statements  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, why  do  they  have  to  make  out 
duplicates  and  more  explicit  statements 
for  Mr.  Henderson  and  his  cohorts?    It 
certainly  seems  to  me  he  will  require  a 
larger  staff  than  they  have  in  the  Treas- 
u:  V  DtpannFF"    because  he  is  trying  to 
gft  all  this  H  t   ination  in  order  that  he 
might  dfteriFFru    whether  he  feels  the 
business  people  are  entitled  to  charge 
such  a  price  for  their  prodF.ct  so  that 
they  might  make  a  p;   fF    ..nd  he  wants 
the  iFF.rtniost   secieLs   of   the   business. 
And  tu  V,  F;om  is  this  information  fur- 
nished?   A  io*  of  appointed  Government 
employee.s  who  are  seeking  information 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  or 
are  they  a  bunch  of  parlor  pinks  who  are 
unable  to  digest  a  flFaticial  statement 
and  give  the  true  Ru  f>  m  a  well-regu- 
laF  ci  business?    TlF-n  e\in'u.d.,y  all  this 
inlornuition  wdl  beitimr  pubuc  property 
and  instead  of  b<  11.2  an  a  f  id  the  busi- 
ness of  this  roLintry  it  is  more  liable  to 
be  u.^ed  bv  annTher  Government  agency 
that  w.V.    t  .:  d'  w:.  the  business  people, 
throw    tF-Fi    it.'o    baFikFuptcy,   so    that 
when  a  \   a:   cf.  hf'.s  a.>  tFt:  m  wliich  they 
are  utadFt   t^    niakf  pn  frs  they  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  in  business. 

Did  you  vote  for  such  laws  as  this,  Mr. 
Congressmen?  If  you  did.  I  fear  that  you 
are  only  hastening  the  day  when  good 
•sound  bu.siness  in  this  country  will  be 
tiirown  in'o  bankiFiptcy  aiu;  the  Fod'tal 
G''A'>FF.nF'"F  wfI!  t  Ff  n  tak*'  ::  (  vi  r  Ij* - 
ca'a-f  1;  Rf'  N' w  Deal  ait  a.-  io.ia.FC  i;s 
into  b'"onFFip  a  (FamnFna.-tic  nation. 
M'  C.F.crt  v^FFtn,  the  real  cause 
.<  :h'  V,  •  I  V.  11  cave  to  the  President 
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U.d  till"  M-'mbrl'S  (•>'.  C    t.tF-  ;- 
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de!^.F;  !fs  N 
wrote  'h'  Ertie 
and  it  was  .'^(IR 
law   and  you  u.f.  f 

NoW,  Rate  i>  oiir  (FIf  i  t .  ,F'. 
ce:  t.Fii  aiF^i  tiiat  :>  titF-  Y-a  bt  ttcf  re- 
P'mI  soiiF  of  tho  laws  ih.il  \r'':  laivr  i,  :> 
aiF' d  a'  Rfs  sev-ton  ot  Con^tF'ss  ,i'>,.i  cio 
:t  q'.iii'kR  bof(^r■''  it  is  too.  late  \\'f  ;f"o 
liaF.FK  Rf  -hackles  of  sla\''';'y  c;:f»"  :\  bFt 
f:ini:\  ap'  n  the  ra'cks  ol  all  bu-aa'Ss  po  •- 
p;e  :n  Rfs  coutUty,  and  ysai  a;,  diat.g 
It  b.\'  naa-  easy  .stages  so  tha'  F  >  stian- 
KiFatan  wdl  rome  cnuiually  and 
can  b(  bUiinca  upe-n  the  btiMF'-s: 
ol  ihas  country  rather  than  on  thr  N-w 
Deal  sb.arkles  ihi*t  are  .slowly  but  --uroly 
gnndmR  bu.s;nr.s.>-  to  death.  And  wc  are 
doniK  most  of  it  under  cover  of  the  con- 
fiFsion   tl:al  accotnpanses  oui   participa- 
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tion  IF  *.*a-  war  W!f.!-  'hf  bllsFiess  j-X^a- 
ple  oi  iliivS  eo'anti'A  .fl  .-'O  i,  Fi^to,^-. ,:  ;ti 
manufacturing  thincs  ii-ia-  a;.  i-.s.;Fail 
to  the  successful  p:o  ut  f  R  ::  -  v.  u:. 
they  are  leaving  it  up  10  >  a  t  s,  , 
proper  legislation  is  enai  ■  d  So 
as  ^'h-'  Congress'  v.w  :-  su  F  a^-'tsoF: 
the  tinergency  Pr.vi  CFttrul  Act.  I  t-ar 
for  the  safety  ol  An*  t  tea 

Think  of  the  gttat  .ff  :    nriattnn.s  that 

you  have  made  sin( .    ir.'    1 t  <t  Jofffaf 

which  now  amount  to  over  Rt  ^a  ifc  - 
000,  and  our  income  this  vt .,;  w  ._.  .  r 
one-tenth  of  that.  Cert  ffv  v  a  e 
heading  us  for  d'saster.  N  v  I  a  of  :- 
stand  that  the  Ways  and  M  :  -  ('  [;  - 
mittee  have  given  up  the  R"  •  »  :  a.  > 
a  $"'000,000,000  lax  bill  tins  >v  :  tut 
aF_  K  iig  to  be  content  wiUi  a  s  x  aai 
a  half  billion  dollar  tax  bill  because  this 
is  election  year  and  tht  v  are  frarfu'.  ''.at 
such  a  bill  will  w.  :k  tu  'f-  ..F'aoFs.uF. ..ce 
of  the  administration  it  tta  \  should  ra.ss 
it  before  November.  In  Lne  na-n^-  of 
America,  American  hl)eT:..y,  ana  A:ta  f 
can  independence,  let  me  say  to  you.  and 
say  it  again  and   ^eain  and   anain    this 


Nation  will   t>.    tF 


ba:RF-ui 


by  your  ruthle.' -  «xpctF:;t;F'  -d  fu'.d.'" 
unless  you  dit-ct  rF:i;U'  \oanp  Rr  me 
great  appropriatic  n-  Rat  y  a  a;t  re- 
quested to  RirnFdi  tills  aannius;  :'a' ...Fi 
and  unless  >ua  \o'e  for  sound,  s- rF-aae 
legislation  that  wf:  ;Ft  -■  r\  >■  l-:  Anactia 
our  preatest  h'F"FaLF,  ara.i  Itff  >  I'Ur 
Amtraan  Ll>:  r.y   \  a:  Ana  rF/at;  Itetdurn. 


Forty  Years  of  Reclamation  ^   A  Record  of 
.Accomplishment 

iXTRN^lON    CF   RE:vL'\RK< 
or 

HON.COMPTONI.  WHITE 

I  f    n.  •.HO 
TV  rv.y  HorsF  rj-  i-:kfp.ksf'n-t,*  ftrfs 

:  ai.   SFu.    June  11.  i.R- 

M'  WIRTE  Mr  F^pcnkc:"  U;f1' r  leave 
to  1  xti  Fd  ir.y  rf  iFat  k'  1  '  :i.;  a'  ■  ct.'  r  ^1 
to  the  fortiein  anti  ■.  ■■:  ,-a:a'  ■  f  •  h<  irFtUt-M.i- 
ration  of  Fed*  r,F  ro;  lanFF-F 

On  June  IT  ];n.i2  F'toiCF-td  Tia-KF-ae 
Roosevelt  sa,;neu  t;.e  re<Fan;,F  ,-f  I.fa' 
firmly  pstab,. si.. fk  Fa  [)<■..■:}  (d  \':.'  Na- 
tion VFF.  ;o-Ficct  t'i  t  Ft  coFsta  \'„vti'  v.  and 
utilization  id  ilw  u'at-r  aru:  l.:,nn  :*- 
sources  ul  ihc  West  m  Rie  uiLerest.  ol  Rie 
people. 

A  far-sef'F:!?  pa' R'd;:Re:(dor  Thaddore 
Roosevelt    dk-'d*    in  •- i"A    tF;F  .!.,F,ia  !,■  d 

OCCUa.F.;  o!  tat    W  a ,  o    H'u.u    -a  ti.t,    , atuo 

Fiaa.'  :  o,  .  „:n./'  g  tFe  i-  :  o,F  e  'CF  :  ii,).F  .■  'U 
i!a^  Ud  st  loiFc;  nuiki  to  tJ.c  NaFoi;  .n 
I'iraof  a-  w  f  ..  ,f  Ui  vk  a;  "!'•.*  pi>;.i  v 
( -'.djiistaR  40  \TaSs  tuto  l,:(s  b'-<'n  'rao'- 
^o/fo  b'.'  ttiC  adrTFn:strnt  r -n  (d'  PrarR:.,n 
1.)  Hoi.s.  \.  ,;  (-atua.'  R.o  ,,t  t  9  years  F:i 
t!to  po.td,  \Rita<  li,'-  West  i>  in  a  posdan 
to  do  f .1!  iiaifc  to:  tlio  I  i ait.t i  y  ; iatn 
iF n>-FAaso  waiuid  tiu\o  boon  possdjie-  '.i,  iiu.s 
etF'Faaa.i  \' 

Rnd<  r  tins  wisely  cainceivrd  arid  .souraR 
ly  ex,«"ruted  i)oiir\'  t!a  West  is  prrpui'd. 
tb.rouph  nrittated  nk'ticu'tuFF  in  msuro 
adequate  fo(,)d  supplu  s  t  :  :'s  :ncrrit,s- 
.ng    cividun     and     nFdta:\'     p..:'pulaUua. 
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T:-.:---:^h    i'-    rr.'il'iplr' -P';rp<>-»''    pr'-'-r^- 

and    I^tti.Iu    Siai»->   '!:.<:.    ?..'.    \/  ij.ic   and 
pou-f-r  agencies  had  ;r:--  i.,--;    i     -.le  ^  art 


■ 


0  .    I.-ngi.tion   and   Reclamatiorj.   it 
bttn   my  privilege  to  observ' 
tlcipate  actively  in  the  wond 
ress  which  has  been  n4adc  und 
la::   .'ion    Law   >.::   ■'    Iwll       I 
F    .  •    of   Idaho    I    j:  1  .f    -  •  :. 
Snake  storage  project  constructed  to  re 
Inforce  the  water  supply  for  a  U  rge  area 
In  eastern   Idaho.     The  con-^trjction  of 
r!      Payette  division  of  th*'  I' 
ai.u    Anderson    Ranch   Dam    i 
supplemental  water  for  the  g 
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project  and  produce  hydrot-lecti  ;c  power 
to  meet  a  critical  deficiency  in  t  le  Utah- 
Idaho  power  supply  have  moved  forward. 
The  capacity  of  the  reclamat.  ;,^  wer 
plant  at  Minid^k  i  hn-s  aN'>  • :.  in- 
creased and  wi  r::  k  t  \  ;  .  ;e  con- 
tribution to  the  power  .-u,  ;  }  of  the 
arra 

h    R  ireau  of  Reclamation,  linder  the 

If.nUi  Ninp     of     Cirr.Tr. ->;.•-,  :     {t  .hn 
PafJ»>.  is  makini?  ;:.  txr-.  ,:n 
to  the  prosecution  of  t!.-    a 
mand  for  '.y^".'--:  rn  *hi    Pi   :: 
In  the  in:-  :  rr:   '.:;■.. i:n  r--i::<-\ 
by   the   foreSiRht   of     r;.    H'; 
and  flbt>r  Mipplies  ca".  ;>    ;•' 
t:      W,i'   P:  -ducrion  B.  ,.:d  t:: 
liei  lor  critical  n:  .••  :  .s;.«,.     The 
conditions  will  n  qu.:    a  progr&r 
lie  works  with  which  the  Bure 
lamation  will  be  pr-:  !:•  i  • 
of    feasible   project>    •.v::.!;    a. 
employment  for  returning  se 
and  emergency   industrial  woriteii 
enable  them  to  create  settl^mer 
tunitles   in    the   West,    a  •  ■ 
other    .Arri»'r:car.-^    c:\ri    D- •    ::, 
tainiTK 

>-?:     Speaker.  I  incorporate  ::: 
r.a.K.-  the  following  news  relea. . 
17  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama*: 
summarizes  a  repcir'   r:^  I'if   b-.   i 
sioner  Pak;e  to  the  St'c:.  :a:y  ^: 
tenor    Ickes    on    the    occasion 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of 
the  reclamation  law: 


Pcur  dec.utr^  (,•  >.;.:, d  t  iii-.;..'^ ;|i!,^  con- 
•tmction  havT  rradied  the  Bureau  3f  Recla- 
mation (or  ita  present  vital  role  it;  the  Na- 
tlons  war  machine  rolling  lorwarjl  ar  lull 
Kf»ea   today 

With    operations    concentrated  ir.ixl- 

mum  output,  reclamation  prcje -ts  con- 
ttnicted  during  the  past  40  years  are  the 
malnsUy  of  the  economic  strength  row  being 
exerted   by  the  Western  States 

MiilUpurpose  imaatton  project.*  are  pro- 
Tiding  the  hs  •  *  e  -nc  energy  •  >.  -er. 
•nd  the  manp-  a-:  . --entlal  to  »>--:,  'gri- 
.eulture.  mining,  and  manutactuniig  today 
keyed    to   total   war 

This  is  the  gist  of  the  report  made  by  Ccm- 
misaioner  of  Reclamation  John  C  Page  to 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L  [cKes  to- 
day.  on  the  Bureau's  tortleth  anniversary  of 
operations 

located 
^'ducing 
in  and 

'   'PC- 

-■T  u:. ;..:.. 4   .4:-..;  :r..ia- 


ufacturlng:  for  the  production  of  copper, 
steel,  aluminum;  for  bombs,  planes,  and 
ships.  Water  is  being  furnished  to  cities  and 
their  war  Indusiries  and  to  military  centers 
in    the   West 

"The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  can  report 
that  the  dams,  power  plants,  reservoirs,  and 
canal  systems  biiilt  since  June  17.  1902.  when 
it  was  tlrsi  founc.ed.  occupy  a  most  important 
place  in  today's  struggle  for  freedom.  "  he  de- 
clared in  reviewing  the  40  years  of  operation. 
■  The  war  will  be  won  by  a  combination  of 
three  elements— the  American  soldier  and  his 
arms,  the  American  workman  and  power  for 
his  machines  and  the  American  farmer  and 
h:s  crops  Reclamation  projects  contribute 
tne   latter  two. 

"The  multiuse  irrigation  projects  engi- 
neered in  the  Wen  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion are  providing  the  hydroelectric  power 
for  war  industry  are  assuring  a  stable  supply 
of  water  for  essential  agriculture  and  cities 
and  factories,  and  also  represent  a  main 
source  of  manpower  in  that  section  of  the 
country  Once  unpeopled  and  unproductive 
wastelands  are  today,  after  40  years  of  con- 
sistent development,  highly  productive  farms. 
busy  factories  and  thriving  towns  and  cities, 
all  doing  their  siiare  In  winning  the  war  " 

Commisisoner  Page  pointed  out  that  1  000,- 
000  farmers  and  townspeople  resided  on  the 
53  reclamation  projects  in  17  Western  States^ 
that  4  000  000  ac:-es  of  irrigable  land  had  been 
reclaimed  cr  sav«'d  from  abandonment. 

"These  form  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
national  economy  which  Is  now  being  drawn 
upon  to  the  full  Crops  amounting  to  more 
than  1100.000000  annually  are  grown  on  the 
projects.  Water  and  power  are  being  sup- 
plied to  areas  with  a  combined  population  of 
more  than  5  000  300  persons — more  than  that 
in  the  11  far  Western  States  when  the  rec- 
lamation law  was  enacted  by  Congress  shortly 
after  the  turn  of  this  century  " 

While  the  electric  power  generated  by  the 
huge  reclamatio:i  multipurpose  projects  like 
Boulder  and  Grand  Coulee  was  making  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  war,  he  said, 
the  ultimate  outcome  also  depended  largely 
on  the  more  pro.saic  commodities  supplied  by 
western  irrigation  projects — food,  forage,  fiber, 
and  water 

"The  food,  forage,  fiber,  and  water  produced 
by  irrigation  projects  in  the  West  are  essen- 
tial war  commodities.  Alfalfa,  meat,  and 
dairy  products,  sugar  l)eets.  truck  and  vege- 
tables, and  other  crops  resulting  from  recla- 
mation operations  do  not  have  the  glamor 
of  guns  and  tanks  but  they  are  vital  in  wag- 
ing a  successful  total  war.  They  are  con- 
verted to  beet  anl  mutton,  to  powdered  milk, 
butter  and  cheese  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
civilians.  They  mean  food  in  an  army's 
stomach,  wool  lor  blankets  and  unlfonns, 
leather  for  gun  straps  and  machine  belts,  for 
marching  shoes  and  Sam  Browne  belts.  The 
same  analysis  holds  true  for  the  long-stapled 
cotton  and  flax  also  grown  under  irrigation 
in  the  West." 

Production  of  such  commodities  In  the 
region*  where  they  were  needed  do  not  only 
supply  the  need  sut  also  clear  transportation 
facilities  for  other  requirements,  he  said. 
"Every  pound  of  milk  produced  and  processed 
in  the  West  for  cmsumptlon  in  the  West,  for 
instance,  will  reduce  the  load  on  transconti- 
nental railroads  and  highways — arteries 
which  must  be  kept  clear  for  the  movement 
of  equipment  and  men," 

Sugar  was  an  essential  reclamation  com- 
mcJity  mentioned  in  the  report  now  being 
produced  by  western  projects  for  war  and 
Civilian  use  With  the  Nation  on  a  sugar 
ration,  reclamation  projects  offer  a  continen- 
tal source  of  supply  This  year  they  are 
growing  enough  sugar  beets  to  supply  an 
army  of  mr.re  than  6,000.000  men. 

Ptiwer  was  the  most  striking  contribution 
tc  •"'  f.--r  being  made  by  the  Bureau,  the  re- 
v;tA  i.  ...:ed  out.    From  Its  first  hydro  plant 


built  for  construction  power  on  the  Sdt 
River  Valley  project  in  Arizona  in  1906,  tnis 
byproduct  activity  of  the  Bureau's  irrii;a- 
tion  activities  had  progressed  to  immer.se 
proportions  In  the  economic  stature  of  the 
West,  culminating  in  the  construction  of  the 
largest  power  plants  In  the  world. 

"Experience  in  helping  to  develop  the  W(  st 
showed  the  Bureau  that  Irrigation  and  power 
have  to  work  together  for  quickest  and  best 
results  in  developing  this  economic  strength 
which  Is  now  proving  itself,"  he  said.  "Great 
hydroelectric  plants  like  those  at  Boulder  and 
Grand  Coulee  Dams  have  sprung  from  this 
adopted  policy.  And  today  they  are  bul- 
warks of  our  war  might,  even  though  or.g- 
Inally  built  for  peace. 

"In  1936  Boulder  Dam  on  the  Colorado 
River  began  to  send  electric  energy  from  its 
giant  generators  to  the  cities  and  industries 
of  southern  California,  today  making  thou- 
sands of  airplanes. 

"Water  conserved  and  released  by  Boulder 
is  furnishing  a  domestic  and  industrial  water 
supply  for  many  thousands  of  working  peo- 
ple in  Los  Angeles  and  12  other  cities  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, 

"Simultaneously,  the  regulation  of  the  Col- 
orado River  assures  irrigation  water  for  the 
thirsty  lands  of  southern  California  and 
Arizona.  From  those  natural  resources  of 
lanrj  plus  water  come  food,  storage,  and  filler 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  working  population  of 
southern   California, 

"In  the  Pacific  Northwest  last  year  the 
giant  generators  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  came  Into  operation. 
They  provide  power  for  the  production  of 
aluminum,  ships  and  tanks,  war  chemicals, 
bombs,  and  shells. 

"Reclamation's  other  power  plants  are  do- 
ing their  part  also.  The  Bureau  has  28 
plants  in  11  States  with  an  installed  capac.ty 
of  1.365,462  kilowatts.  This  installed  caprc- 
Ity  equals  the  entire  private  and  public  in- 
stallation in  those  11  States  the  year  befcre 
the  outbreak  of  the  first  World  War, 

"By  the  close  of  this  year  the  Bureau  w  ill 
have  increased  this  installed  capacity  to  mc  re 
than  1.770.000  kilowatts.  By  the  end  of  1944 
the  Bureau  will  have  more  than  2.739  c  00 
kilowatts,  and  by  the  end  of  1945,  uncier 
Reclamation's  present  accelerated  war  sched- 
ule, this  capacity  will  have  increased  to 
3,207.000  kilowatts. 

"With  this  power  our  raw  natural  resources 
are  being  transformed  into  airplanes,  shlDs. 
tanks,  guns.  In  one  year  this  power  can  turn 
out  50.000  airplanes.  Already  this  year  — 
1942— when  we  are  only  beginning  to  figlit. 
Reclamation  is  turning  out  power  enough  to 
put  20.000  war  planes  in  the  air' 

Another  war  role  recently  a.ssumed  by 
Reclamation  projects,  according  to  Mr  Pai;e 
consists  of  relocation  centers  lor  west  coi'^t 
Japanese. 

"The  Bureau  Is  cooperating  with  the  War 
Relocation  Authority  by  providing  the  land 
and  opportunity  for  self-support  to  persons 
of  Japanese  ancestry  evacuated  from  mii- 
tary  zones.  Three  projects— the  Klamath 
project  in  Oregon-California.  Minidoka  proj- 
ect in  Idaho,  and  the  Shoshone  project  in 
Wyoming— will  take  care  of  approximately 
30,000  evacuees.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  operation  of  designated  areas 
on  these  projects  as  community  farms 
Bureau  faculties  wiU  provide  Irrigation 
water 

"At  the  close  of  the  war.  of  course,  the 
Japanese  are  to  be  removed  from  the  projects 
so  that  the  land  can  he  homesteaded  and 
cultivated  by  American  farmers  in  accordan.-e 
with  reclamation  law." 

The  contribution  being  made  by  the 
Bureau  was  a  continuing  one.  with  constru:- 
tion  going  on  at  fullest  possible  speed,  Mr. 
Page  said  In  concluding  his  report. 
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stitutes  are  b«  i:.t;  u,^e<i 
wherever  possible,  10  s...e 
The  war  contribution  t»  ( 
climax  to  40  years  oJ  ,  p>  :ir 
not  be  regarded  ..t  n 
Bureau's  accomplishn.^  ; 
luture  is  as  large  as  thai 
entire  country  Peace  w 
with  planned  pubhc-wtjrk  projects  of  i>er- 
manent  vulu.  .  1:..^; iiiuly  ready  for  transfor- 
mation Into  farms,  homes,  and  a  decent  live- 
lihood for  more  American  citizens.  In  con- 
tinuance of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  40 
years  of  service  to  the  country," 
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Our  Fifhting  Men  First 


FXTFN>TON   OF  RF'vF-'.RK.^ 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

t;f    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday  June  22,  1942 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  M:  Speaker,  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  tx-yond  argument 
that  even  a  two-ocean  Navy,  composed 
of  40.000-ton  battleships  and  heavy 
cruisers,  is  not  the  most  effective  naval 
weapon  and,  unaided  by  aircraft,  would 
never  defeat  our  enemies.  The  knowl- 
edge comes  late  and  after  we  have  spent 
billions  of  dollars,  as  it  now  appears, 
needlessly.  But  it  is  not  too  late  if  we 
profit  by  our  experience  and  devote  our- 
selves wholeheartedly  to  a  united,  intelli- 
gent war  efifort. 

Unfortunately,  the  drive  to  maln'.iin 
so-called  social  gains  and  to  spend  n.i  :u  y 
on  nonessential,  nondefense  items,  goes 
on  apace.  Last  Wednesday,  the  House, 
yielding  to  the  plea  that  it  was  a  war 
measure,  voted  S30  000  000  for  the  con- 
struction of  il.c  Florida  ship  canal,  a 
project  seveiai  tiirres  turned  down  as 
being  wasteful  and  unrn  ct -v-a:  y  and 
which  cannot  be  completed  or.ui:  <,f  two 
and  a  half  years. 

Because  of  the  destruction  by  German 
submarines  along  our  Atlantic  coast- 
l;!i' — often  v.-;;iii-,  tiu  >:<^h:  of  shore — 
c:  ■  ii.k'Ts  carryme  ■■:'.  'e,  t>)..  fH^.'ern 
teiibutiid.  it  was  a;>;U''d  *iirti  our  coast- 
wise shipp.nR  n:u.-i  b  brought  inland, 
th'oiic'  (tnals  and  other  inland  water- 
way ~  1})  t  argument  is  an  admission 
that  our  c  a<*^:!>'-  -3  000  miles  from  Ger- 
many— i.s  partially  blockaded. 

No  claim  to  knowledge  of  how  to  con- 
duct a  war  i>  .'i.  i,F   but  it  does  occur  to 
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Go! many,  anottuT  Arr-'rica- 
ary  Force  in  Africa.  ni:;:i:t 
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i>teel,   ana    rriaiiv   ttiur   t.NM 
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secure. 

Tt  i.s  better  to  go  slow,  to  be  sure,  to  be 
s;;ie  i.-.,iii  lo  have  a  million  or  more  men 
3  uoii  liiiles  from  home,  and  in  their  rear, 
beiwetn  them  and  their  base  of  supplies, 
submarines  which,  so  far,  have  destroyed 
286  cargo-carrying  ships  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor.   We  must  get  rid  of  the  subs. 

Our  boys  and  their  welfare,  their  sup- 
plies of  food,  clothing,  and  all  those 
thines  whirli  are  npce-sary  to  carry  on 
a  vs.  ii  n::.  :  ccrr^  fi  >:  1:;  v- w  of  the 
devastating  manner  m  which  our  coura- 
geous, able  pilots  have  bombed  and  tor- 
pedoed the  Japs'  naval  forces  on  every 
occasion,  it  would  be  well  if  the  Senate 
kills  the  Florida  sliip  canal,  uses  that 
$80,000,000  and  all  other  sums,  including 
tb'  SUU.OOO.OOO  w'  '.:  H  nderson  wants 
to  ;,::-'  66,000  ri- w  ;>  lical  appointees 
to  enforce  his  price  regulations,  which 
may  be  necessary,  to  build  fighting  planes, 
bombers — those  based  on  aircraft  car- 
riers and  those  based  on  the  land — in  the 
greatest  possible  number  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

With  a  fair  number  of  these  bombers 
and  fighters  kept  at  home,  aided  by 
blimps,  destroyers,  scout  planes,  and 
ships,  we  should  be  able  to  do  as  much  as 
has  England,  with  our  help,  and  protect 
our  coast  line.  Our  airmen  are  winning 
glorious  victories  abroad.  They  can  and 
will  do  the  same  here  if  given  the  op- 
portunity. 

Churchill  is  here  again.  It  might  be 
well  to  ask  his  advice  on  this  sub  ques- 
tion. But  be  that  advice  what  it  may, 
one  thing  is  sure:  We  mu.st,  whatever 
be  the  cost,  make  secure  our  own  coast 
line,  the  lines  of  supply  which  run  be- 
tween our  fields  rur  factorial,  our  ports, 
and  the  rr.'  n  vvbr  have  t  :;ie.  so  coura- 
geously, with  -uch  a  self-sacrificing  spirit 
to  fight  our  battles. 


rha'^;  h'll  arid  a-k,-  fha'  w-. 
r    A.-^iencan   E.xpec:tien.;ry 


The  A.  A.  A.  Picture-  -Gross  Expense  in 
Third  Nebraska  District  Comparatively 
Low 

FXTrNSICJN    OF    KFA!.*FK.^ 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

(  i    ,Nr:  R.«.,  KA 
IN   THr    HC't.'SK  C'?    iv'KPH  F;:-FNT  "  T  e.  F.- 

Monday,  June  22.  1^42 

Mr.  STEFAN.  M:  Sp'  ^.k  r.  my  atten- 
tion hasbrc".  calif  d  •.  •;:<  (.' ov^rEssioNAL 
RFCORDof  May  14    :::  u:.;'  :.   spp.  :ir"0  ibp 

t  ibles  for  eve:"y  {-'..'.v.'y  ::.  itif'^  U:".:'''d 
S'aT'=  showinp  c:'e\'o  P'-de:a,l  p:;ynrents, 
a'-^-^x  ::n*:e::i  \  y.v)'-'\H\  ■-V-C  wda'i'  p»  '■cf  ntage 
the  txp'  ri,-es  Weil  d  l..e  gr(j^>  pa>'r::''ri'i 


of  the  Aiir'iL-uiiUi-al  Adju>'!rie!il  Adrninis- 
t;atiC'n  Th''>o  t  ab,^  >  >Jiin\  \\v:c  iTiqu:"? 
a  :ii;nit>-r  e!'  re:;:::.fs  w,  si-r^ic  ^:a,!!s  th'' 
a^■'^e:^;■l;.:■  -n  ( xpe---..-  h:o-:  be'-n  u:':-;--i.;s:'y 
h'g!i  F  r  ::;,-•,.•. C'  ,  :\\  ccio  c.eai-.'y  m 
M.iiitiiiia  ;•  w.i-  ;iG  iJiicet::  1  xp.ai-t  ,  ;::  a 
oeiiaity  ii;  N'  \v  M>  x.t  ■  ,i  5i)  T-ps  :  o  :.'  <  \- 
p  :i>tc  T.:r  ;a:„>;'':-  >;!e\n.'ij  :-■  >i\n  eth^r 
t^'Un'.^s  w;:h  app.vi'- ri' .\'  h:i'h  t  xr>f  lisr. 
I  ti'i\ »  c  'r.p  over  tb,*-  '  ,ii)e  ■-.  1: ;  ■;::  t  l.e  \\\- 
rioui-.  counties  ot  v.;:a  a^  S'a''^  ..■■■d 
studied  the  varied  >  xp  '•  v  t  i  at*  r 
comparing  :bn  .\p.  ::-(  w.  Ib.e  T!;::.;  1).>- 
trict  of  Nebia.^K.i  -vv'::.!;  1  have  ilit  lie:i<.i' 
to  represent  I  !::  d  the  foil  w.:).:  con- 
srn-ativr  oprra;;i.  :i  ot  these  a.^■-'  caations 
lea   la4iJ: 


County 

Oro.ss  pay- 
ments 

Aw<iei»tiou 
expense 

Percent 

expense 

{■of 

t«y- 

Antelope... 

$307,586 

3i3.  713 
an.  2ih 

.^S4. 77'.i 
ru.wvs 

3.1-<.  l«l'l 

24!*.  Sxx 
329  3Mt 
SiX).  16S 
atft*.  <K1 

aa.  4.'.2 
«».  i:?l 

ai.47ti 
SB8.601 

422.  («4» 

3.M,  219 
M4.  am 
22.'..  >«i;^ 
36S.(IU0 
275. 08« 
857.  437 

XJ.756 

IW.Vltf 
21.  M4 
r:.  sisn 

l<i.  M4 
14.8HI 

2i.8a» 

13.4<IU 
19.41.1 
17.44V 

14.  TtW 

24,  «W 

21.  ;<7H 
1 2,  4'v! 
^X  7(>7 

2av.s2 

15,W7« 

irK7i5 

22,  1W< 

n.  .'x*. 

l.'i.  S(IH 

U.VOU 
18.643 

15.  vm 

7  7 

BlKlIU! 

4.7 

Hurt 

6.5 

nutk>r„ 

r>  4 

("■(^(lar 

5  S 

follaA 

K  2 

Cumint'..... 

6.  A 

Dakota 

W.O 

Pixon 

7.8 

]>o<)eo      

5  1 

llHiiiilion 

KiKPV    .     

Ma-.ison...... 

Mrrrick.... 

4.6 

«.fl 

7  4 

Kanee 

ft.a 

Pierce .... 

7.3 

riatie 

r.iik.... 

Saunders 

Sewarfl 

8.7 
5.7 
«  3 
3.U 

Stanton 

7.0 

n  hurston 

Wavne 

fi  4 
6.7 

York 

<.S 

The  Members  of  the  House  ought  to 
k  vv  h.j!  practically  each  one  of  the 
aaminisirative  officials  in  my  district  are 
progressive  farmers  who  have  spent 
many  years  in  close  contact  with  agricul- 
tural problems.  They  represent  ttgricul- 
tural  farm  leaders  who  have  been  .selected 
by  their  neighbors  for  thi.s  w  k  a.*:  w  ,0 
are  fnmili'^r  \v:'h  l^'^^al  pu.bieni.s  on  'Jjc 
Nebra  kii  :a:::i^  I  h-l  they  are  doing 
the  very  best  they  can  to  make  this  pro- 
gram successful 


rensions 
I-  X":T  NSION  OF  ]-:' 


FK3 


HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 


IN  THE  HOUS  i    C 


'  MS 


Mono  .     June  22,  1942 


Mr.  I-i'"""'K  ".!■■  S;)",.kea-  'u:\df  r  '--v  f 
to  extena  my  reuia:k.i'  in  tne  Rlcord.  I 
Include  the  following  letter  recently  re- 
ceived by  me: 

F     ANUA    UicH,  June  17,  1942. 

Washington,  D    C. 

Di  F.  Mh  Hook:  I  wculd  like  to  have  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  writing  to  you  regard- 
\rz  the  pension  tax  proposal  as  regard  to  th« 
h'  1  Telephone  Co. 

I  have  been  employed  by  the  Michigan  Bell 
Telephone  Co,  for  39  years  a:id  anticipate  on 
h''::\'c  pe:  ciQned  within  the  next  Jew  month*. 


A2;i:^s 


APPKXDix  TO  THK  cox(;r:i-:.-<i( )N.\ I.  i:i 


'■■f    t+-f'r: 


I   (  1 


I ) 


APPRXDIX   TO  THK  ('OXCRFSSIOXAP  KKl^OiUl 


A2:]o9 


«:,'! 


For  the  pa5t  7       :tv  :.:>.-  I 

un«bl«  to -w^-k     i:    ;    •   ;-.  t-       ^:  :7. 

b*U.H    111.      :     :    .    '      1. -A  <  .  '^    :    ■  K-c! 

th:s  p^ixslon.  a«a  lu  iU!i  :•  :..  ::i  •■  i 

by    the  GcvernmT.t   •*;•:■. 

Income  U  encl(  •    •    v       ;*•   i  -: 

It  wUl  make  a  gr-  ,•   1   i     r   ;  :i  :• 

or  not  I  aucceaBfii        -   »      '      T 

cotiJUtutes  our  bre.ivj  a:. a  ;:u:t 

yeu  fuppoee  is  going  to  happen  whdn  this  is 

grabbed  away  from  u«  by  sen..    :iin-. /«•- 


to 


the   !uti-re  ct  gut 

lose  m- 

'. -loners 

but  to 


law  Koes 


<U8e 

'a*p 

nld 


We    naturally   are   Koint^ 

and  patnotL«m.  ar:(!   I 

country.     I  deem  .•   -i    :   .r      1  'hull 

tereat    In    my    Government      \V 

are  glad  to  pay  taxes  in  other 

remove   cur  bread  and   butter  Is   mbre   than 

one  can  bear      After  all,  a  person  must  live 
I  would  prefer  not  living  if  such  a 

Into  effect   rather   than    to  have 

starvation    from    lack    of    funds 

sioner^  have  (clven  the  best  years 

toward    Bell   Co .   and    then   af  rer 

years,  we   are   left   out   in   th' 

■ome  lawmakers  deem   it  nei     - 
It  frcra  the  laborer     Of  tent. n-     aj 
and   helpless   at   «5      Y"  :    rt  k 

this  penatOQ  means  to  rr.        I:       .r 

".ated.  en-.plcyees  w.U  not  ttayl  w::n  tne 
c  .:iy  for  iLt.g  periods  of  time      rThey  will 

Jump   from  oi^e   Job   to   the   other    [  w     -^tay 
with    the    crmpany    frr    the    p^:- 
there  won't  be  real  te'.t ;  :     :  •-  - 
if  this  plan  goes  1;^''   »;t     *   j.1.  ■.•■. 
alcn  shall  cease      t;  e  b.   :  Teleph 
was  In  effect  long  bticre  income  '■ 
If  we  continue  to  get  our  pens:. 
spend  It.  and  naturally  it  will  c(  m|    back  lo 
the  Government  in  Income   tax-"*^   '.jr.-.  ?cme 
other  form  of  business      Or  ►  - 
eral  salca  tax  or  some  other  for:.: 
will  not  grab  our  bread  and  butte^  and  cur 
living 

I  plead  with  you  to  look  at  thi.^  proposal 
from  the  pensioners'  viewpoint      Please  don't 
starve  us  as  H:t>r  is  doing,  and  let  « 
liberty,   and   the   pur<u:t      '    > 
we  are  fighting  for  the  reel    ^» :    't 
Otherwise,  why  should  we  pensioners  fight  If 
cur  living  is  seized  from  us^ 
SU.cere'.y. 

John   K    :]    .man. 


.^>o, 
women 

f)en- 
-lon 


r.:ch 


have  life. 

-s  while 

.d  blue 


The  0  P  .A  Stand  in  Rentals  n  Puget 
Sound  .■Xrea  Endorsed  bv  the  \lfashing- 
ton  Commonwealth  Federation 


\'  •  V 


)\  OF  l:¥\:  \: 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFKE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


I  -IVES 


Mondzy.  June  22.  194: 


ti; 


Mr      (■   -FrF      :     Wa^hini: 
Speaker.    ur.Gt'i     k.ive     to    ex 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  insert 
letter  from   the   Washington  C^imm 
wealth  Federation,  which  is  self 
tory.     This  letier  has  particula^- 
ence  to  another  communicaticn 
had  Inserted  in  the  Recoro  ;  :- 
emanated  fmm  a  constituer.*  : 


that  I  end 


.i- 


:  \ 


S    _i:;J  .<;•  _i.  I  :;:i-'"n  '.'    i.M  'h 
Strongly,  a  ceillnk:  w;  h  :•    jw  • 

■*  !:•■:  >'  /.::  ,t:  b." :  i:  v  rc:';:-.^  ;•:;  :c:-4 


:.i:J-:. 


I- 


Id     my 

lerein  a 

on- 

(^plana- 

refer- 

wh.ch  I 

1  which 

iinR  in 

;:  ess  ion 


;  upon 
Piiiet 


♦;■.  '  ir.  -he  interests  of  the  entire  Nation, 
♦:  t:  i  nr,.::'  iv  price-fixing  program  be 
;:.  1  .j'.:a--  :  i:,  i  adhered  to.  Otherwise 
•A-  1  1  •  h  pt  less  inflation  and  chaos. 

I  A  iirr.iy  commend  the  Office  of  Price 
A-.::  .:.;^t ration  in  its  efforts  to  restrain 
ir.c:  retard  inflationary  increases  in  com- 
nu-jcial  goods  of  all  kinds. 

The  letter  is  written  by  Hon.  Hugh 
I>  I  mcey.  president  cf  the  Washington 
Commonwealth  Federation,  a  group  of 
progressive  citi;:ens  of  my  State  of  Wash- 
ington, who  arr  giving  constant  study  to 
controversial  problems  affecting  labor, 
agriculture,  the'  small-business  man.  and 
the  unemployed. 

The  communcation  is  as  follows: 

Washington  Commonwealth  Federation. 

Scaf  fie.  Wash  .  June  9.  1942. 
Hon    John  M    Coffee. 

House  omc-  Building.  Wa.%hington.  D  C. 

Dc.ot  John;  We  Just  noticed  In  the  Con- 
gressional RtcQiJi  for  June  2  a  letter  from  a 
Mr  S.  R  Frankl  n.  of  Klrkland.  in  which  he 
,  rotests  the  excellent  action  of  Mr.  Henderson 
m  setting  April  1  1941,  as  the  fair-rent  day  for 
Seattle  and  vlclrlty. 

Although  we  are  Fure  that  you  do  not  share 
Mr  Franklin's  views,  we  are  writing  ycu  so 
that  there  will  be  no  question  In  your  mind 
about  the  necess.ty  of  Mr  Henderson's  action 
and  the  welcome  flrmne.«s  with  which  Mr. 
Marsch  administrator  of  the  Puget  Sound  de- 
:  nse  rental  area,  is  setting  about  his  duties. 

In  the  Seattle  area  there  has  been  an  In- 
flux of  as  many  as  1(X).000  workers.  The 
trailer  camp  which  you  saw  pictured  In  one  of 
the  recent  New  Dealers  Is  one  of  several  In 
which  thousands  of  people  are  compeJled  to 
live  and  to  pay  rentals  from  $12  to  $30  a 
month  for  Just  the  space  their  trailer  occu- 
pUs  Cabin  camps  have  t)een  charging  $20  a 
week  and  $4  50  and  $5  a  night.  Hotels  that 
recently  got  50  cents  a  night  now  command 
$2  50  and  $3  Room  rent  for  single  roomB  In 
which  people  practice  housekeeping  has 
Jumped  from  $8  to  $25  and  more.  :, 

Although  a  considerable  number  of  land- 
lords have  restrained  themselves,  the  fact  Is 
that  spt'cu'.ation  and  rent  gouging  has  been 
fierce  You  would  be  shocked  if  you  knew  the 
figures  on  the  labor  turn-over  at  Boeings,  a 
condition  caused  by  the  low  wages  there.  In 
part,  but  chiefly  by  the  exorbitant  rent  and 
price  levels  of  this  area  You  perhaps  ha.-e 
learned  of  the  Chicago  shipyard  wage  con- 
ference, at  which  time  the  PreBldent.  the 
Navy,  and  the  War  Production  Board  Joined  In 
asking  shipyard  lalxsr  of  the  country  to  accept 
a  lower  raise  than  it  was  contractually  en- 
titled to.  That  was  in  furtherance  of  the 
President's  program  of  wage  stabilization  It 
la  being  accepted  by  the  men.  An  equally 
important  part  of  the  President's  seven-point 
economic  policy  is  rent  and  price  control. 
And  in  this  area  the  enforcement  of  the  April 
'1.  1941.  level  means  to  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  fcmilies  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  their  living  conditions  and  a  living 
demonstration  that  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  a  balanced  war  economic 
policy 

We  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  give  every 
ounce  of  support  you  can  to  Mr.  Henderson 
and  to  Mr.   Harsch,  the   Iccal  administrator. 

We  believe  that  It  will  be  possible  for  cer- 
tain adjustments  to  be  made  as  individual 
complaints  by  landlords  are  reviewed  by  the 
administrator  But  we  are  alarmed  at  the 
sp.rit  of  revolt  and  opposition  which  is  quite 
capable  of  translating  itself  into  oppoaitlon 
to  the  war.  that  the  profiteering  spirits  among 
the  landlords  are  whipping  up  We  are  like- 
wise alarmed  at  the  reluctance,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  positive  obstruction,  with  which 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  MeanJ  Com- 
mittee are  greeting  President  Roosevelt's  war 
taxation  program.    It  la  bard  to  keep  track 


from  day  to  day  of  the  exact  number  of  bil- 
lions they  have  pared  off  the  adminlstni- 
tlon's  excess  profits  proposals.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  here,  too,  your  voice  will  lie 
raised  to  support  the  President  and  to  S(*e 
that  an  equitable  program  of  war  taxation 
Is  passed  by  Congress. 

If  you  feel  that  it  would  accomplish  any 
useful  purpose  to  have  all  or  portions  of  this 
letter  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
you  have  our  full  permission  to  have  it  in- 
cluded. 

We  are  sending  substantial  portions  of  this 
letter  to  the  rest  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation, and  to  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Harsch, 
for   their  Information. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Washington  Commonwealth 

Federation, 
By  Hugh  DeLact.  President. 


St.    lnii xan    Ltd    Bombing    Squadron    in 
.N.*;';!  Ra.d  on  Japanese  Warships 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA!'K^ 


HON  JOHN  J.COCHRAN 

(Jt     .Ml.s.>,uLRl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22.  1942 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  so 
long  ago  it  was  my  honor,  in  fact  a  great 
pleasure,  to  rise  in  the  Well  of  the  House 
and  advise  my  colleagues  that  Lt.  Comdr. 
Edward  H.  O  Hare  had  started  his  career 
as  a  naval  officer  when  I  appointed  him 
to  the  Naval  Academy  as  a  midshipman. 

I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  an 
article  wherein  Lt.  William  L.  Richards 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  be- 
tween American  and  Japanese  forces 
near  Midway  Island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
I.  too.  had  the  honor  of  appointing  Lieu- 
tenant Richards  to  the  Naval  Academy 
at  a  time  when  he  was  attending  high 
school  in  St.  Louis  ip  1928. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  the 
article  frofn  the  Post-Dispatch.  It  fol- 
lows: 

ST     LOtnSAN    LED    BOMBING   SQCADRONS   IN    NIGHT 

RAH)  ON   JAPANESE   WARSHIPS LT.   WILLIAM    L. 

RICHARDS  COMMANDED  FOtTR  PLANES  ON  "IM- 
POSSIBLE" MISSION  IN  WHICH  TRANSPORTS 
WERE    TORPEDOED 

The  sejuadron  leader  of  the  four  bombing 
planes  which  made  the  first  aerial  attack  on 
warships  at  night,  in  the  battle  between 
American  and  Japanese  forces  off  Midway 
Island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  June  3.  dramati- 
cally described  in  yesterday's  Post-Dispatch, 
h.is  been  identified  as  Lt.  WiUiam  L  Richards, 
whose  family  home  is  at  274  West  B  g  Bend 
Road,  Webster  Groves. 

Lt,  Douglas  C.  Davis,  also  of  Webster 
Groves,  was  commander  of  one  ol  the  four 
"flying  boxcars'"  which  the  Navy  sent  out  on 
patrol  duty,  at,  the  Japanese  Fleet  approached 
the  Islands,  to  attempt  "a  difficult  Job — the 
sort  of  thing  never  attempted  before,"  as 
I  Navy  officers  described  the  mission.  Bo :h 
Richards  and  Davis  were  volunteers  for  the 
task,  as  was  told  in  yesterday's  Post-Dis- 
patch. 

Lieutenant  Richards,  executive  officer  of 
the  Midway  naval  air  force,  had  command  of 
the  four  flying  boata.  which  carried  a  total  of 
40  men.  The  misalon  waa  regarded  at  the 
■tart  aa  doubtful  of  aucceu  becauae  night 
attacka  on   ships  had   been  coiuiidered  im- 


possible for  lack  of  vtslbilitv  T! n  t  I  '.'.e 
flying  boats,  includiiit;  •."^'"Sf  or  Lieutenants 
Richards  and  Davis  g  *  back  to  their  bases 
after  torpedoing  Japanese  transports.  The 
fourth  sank  in  the  ocean,  but  the  crew  was 
rescued  June  8. 

After  rescue  work  was  completed,  Lieu- 
tenant Richards  telephoned  from  Honolulu  to 
his  wife,  who  is  staying  in  Long  Be.ich.  Calif  , 
with  their  5-year-old  daughter,  Lynn,  and 
Informed  her  he  was  safe.  Later  ha  wrote 
laconically  saying  "Everything  under  control 
and  am  well  and  happy." 

This  message  was  passed  along  to  his  father, 
J  J.  Richards,  construction  manager  of  the 
plant  expansion  of  the  Scullin  Steel  Co  .  who 
had  last  heard  from  him  before  the  Midway 
battle 

Lieutenant  Richards  was  more  explicit 
whsn  Interviewed  by  correspondants  after 
the  t>attle  He  described  how  the  four  flying 
boats  started  off  together  and  had  difficulty 
staying  together  in  the  blackness  of  the 
night.  One  plane  got  out  of  the  formation 
but  all  reached  the  target,  which  turned  out 
to  be  two  columns  of  Japanese  ships  steam- 
ing along,  blacked  out. 

Lieutenant  Richard^  t  Id  R  >i. '*  .1  r-isey. 
Pi  st-Dispatch  and  Cf.  c  c  D.:  ,  %■■  corre- 
spondent, that  he  gave  the  wurd  to  Hitack 
v.hen  some  clouds  cleared  and  they  ciulci  feet 
fairly  well.  They  could  not  distinguish  the 
ships  plainly,  but  tried  to  hit  what  they 
thought  were  airplane  cf  rrlers  as  each  flying 
boat  commai.der  cl.-ssi  hl5  own  iii.trle  for 
afack. 

The  squadron  commanded  by  Richards 
dropped  three  torpedoes  and  he  believed  they 
scored  two  direct  hits  on  two  transports. 
All  four  planes  got  away  as  the  Japanese 
maneuvered  their  ships  and  started  antiair- 
craft fire.  While  the  four  American  crews 
were  congratulating  themselves  on  getting 
away  safely.  Richards  related,  bombers  were 
reported  on  the  way,  so  the  American  planes 
sat  on  the  ocean,  where  one  sank  The  other 
three  worked  their  way  back  to  Peajl  Harbor, 
T   H. 

Lieutenant  Richards  was  appointed  to  An- 
napolis by  Congressman  John  J.  Cochran  in 
1928,  when  he  was  a  senior  at  Beaumont  High 
School.  At  Annajxjlis  he  was  captain  of  the 
rifle  squad.  Following  his  graduation  he 
served  2  years  as  a  flight  instructor  at  Pensa- 
cola.  Fla  .  and  then  went  to  a  mine-laying 
school  at  Yorktcwn,  Va.  Last  year  he  served 
a  tour  of  duty  as  an  observer  in  England. 
March   1  he  was  sent   to  Honolulu. 

Besides  his  father  and  stepmother.  Lieu- 
tenant Richards  has  two  younger  brothers. 
John  J.  and  Thoma-  M  Richards,  here  A 
sister.  Miss  Lillian  Richards,  lives  lu  Wil- 
liamsport.  Pa. 


the^^e   men~-*hf'   f\pf-<i    soldiers,   sailors, 


Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
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1  viators  in  the  world. 


lilt:  pioiection  offered  by  this  legisla- 
tion makes  it  possible  for  those  who  have 
gone  away  to  fight  the  country's  battles 
to  be  assured  that  during  that  absence 
their  economic  status  will  not  be  harmed 
merely  because  of  their  enforced  absence. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  one  phase 
of  this  legislation  provides  for  the  guar- 
anty of  premiums  on  hfe  insurance  up 
to  $10,000.  Tlais  provision  assures  to  the 
men  in  service  that  their  life-insurance 
policies,  in  which  they  have  built  up  a 
considerable  equity,  will  not  be  forfeited 
because  !!.\  are  unable  to  pay  the  pre- 
miums. Td.i  is  entirely  separate  and 
apart  from  the  Federal  war  insurance 
which  was  provi dtd  for  the  men  in  serv- 
ice. This  legi  '  ;;  It  seems  to  me,  is 
fair  and  equitaVlr  :\vd  d'  ^  not  in  any 
way  injure  thf  Mt-dv.s  ol  those  who  hold 
the  oblieat.oi.^  1  r::en  called  into  serv- 
ice. I:  -  only  aimed  to  give  temporary 
re!:  :  and  to  lift  a?  much  as  we  can  from 
Id  :.  a  dels  id  the  service  man  the  un- 
ci .t  :.)'.!■■. en  Ida.!  iir.L'd!  be  placed  upon 
tain  d  d*'  v,  •':>■  MvjVi.r-d  !o  take  care  of 
!li--a-'  '  di.iraticns  ::::-:::r.:::i- ,  r.  i,.r  without 
some  stay  ur  cnla  r  aa.:ua':nfn;. 


Repatriation  of  American  Women  Losing 
Cihzenship  by  Marriage  to  Aliens 
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Monday.  June  22.  1942 

M:  D  AlAL^'\S:mo  \'! r  Speaker,  on 
tebruary  15,  193a  .s- v.  .: a, --.xih  Con- 
gress. I  introducf-c  H  R  4185,  which  was 
a.a  ii:  ■  radment  to  title  8.  section  9a,  of 
lilt  Unn'  d  P'a'e.-  Cndo,  1934  edition,  sup- 
plemerit  IV  :ai  :» patriate  native-born 
women  residents  of  the  United  States 
u  )io  have  heretofore  lost  their  citizenship 
by  ni, linage  to  an  alien.  This  bill  passed 
both  Houses  and  became  a  law  on  July 
2    1P40. 

F:  October  1940  C-  aiRress  passed  a  new 
Nationality  Act  Lo  revise  and  codify  the 
nationality  law.s  in  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional codta  Id"  section  referring  to  the 
repatriation  of  women  used  the  language 
of  the  1936  law,  disregarding  my  amend- 
ment. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  only  those 
women  v/ho  married  aliens  prior  to  1922 
and  whose  marriage  has  been  terminated 
by  death  or  divorce  mav  h*  r<  pr^'rlated 
by  taking  the  oath  of  ada  nana-  Those 
whose  man  at  a  ha^  la  •  b  *  n  terminated 
must  still  und'  -t:  'da  u.'^uai  difBcult  citi- 
zenship exami:  a'  i  ai 

Thf^refnr'-  I  hir.  ir,' iT^d'a-aa'.t:  a-   a->a  "d- 
m<'n'    'o  <•:•'  Ndi'itir  da\    A^L  wl    -J40  to 
clea  '  :ip  d:,s  -.'  aatain 
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'\)  :  K(   Maa  Nai  iaa- ..n.  :  n:  ,  (a\  rii   N  vra  n^.ttY 
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At  leu  ■»  M  :  'l  women  ^ho  lost  their 
Americu„  ..  .^  .,  .  i.  *hta  they  mamed  aa 


alien  prior  to  September  22,  V:>'2.:  \\ .'.:  t>« 
refused  repatriations,  Federal  Jvid^e  WUiiain 
C  Coleman  has  ruled.  It  was  learned  yester- 
day. 

A  section  of  the  new  Nationality  Act,  which 
became  effective  January  13.  1941,  apparently 
was  violated  for  about  a  jrear  and  several 
hundred  women  were  repatriated  In  spite  of 
the  law  forbidding  such  action,  ooiirt  at* 
tach^a  said 

The  Nationality  Act  permits  women  mar- 
ried to  an  alien  before  1922  to  be  repatriated 
only  if  the  marriage  is  terminated  by  death 
or  divorce  The  several  hundred  women  were 
allowed  to  take  the  oath  o(  allegiance  on  the 
basis  of  a  prior  enactment,  championed  by 
Representative  Thomas  DAlksanoro  This 
permitted  the  women  to  take  the  oath  if  they 
had  resided  in  this  country  continuously 
since  the  marriage.  Termination  ol  the  mar- 
riage was  not  required  in  the  D  Alesandro 
Act. 

END  or  MARRIAGE  REQITTRED 

The  first  law  in  this  connection  was  passed 
by  Congress  in  June,  1936  This  act  required 
termination  of  the  marriage  by  death  or 
divorce  before  repatriation  waa  allowed 
Marriage  to  an  alien  since  1922  did  not  result 
In  loss  of  citizenship. 

Congressman  D  Alcsandro,  in  July  ilHO. 
Introduced  and  succeeded  in  having  passed 
In  Congress  an  amendment  to  the  Repatria- 
tion Act  This  amendment  permitted  the 
women  to  take  the  oath  if  they  had  resided 
continuously  in  this  country  since  marriage 
to  an  alien 

More  than  400  women,  over  a  period  of 
more  than  a  year,  flocked  Into  the  Federal 
Court  under  this  D  Alesandro  amendment  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ea'^'^d  requirements. 

DISREGAKOED    At  ,:  ENT 

In  October  1940  Congress  passed  a  new  Na- 
tionality Act  to  revise  and  codlTy  the  na- 
tlcnality  laws  in  a  comprehensive  national 
code.  The  section  referring  to  the  repatria- 
tion of  women  used  the  language  of  the  1936 
law,  disregarding  the  D'Alesandro  amend- 
ment. 

The  Nationality  Act  l}ecame  effective  Janu- 
ary 13.  1941.  but  it  wasn't  until  a  year  later 
that  the  court  learned  that  the  provision  of 
the  D  Alesandro  amendment  had  been 
omitted.  When  Judge  Coleman  was  In- 
formed of  this  fact  he  immediately  held  all 
pending  petitions  for  repatriation,  about  40 
in  number,  under  advisement. 

Recently  he  decided  that  once  again  the 
marriage  status  had  to  be  terminated  In  line 
with  the  latest  act. 

NONE  FILED  SINCE 

Clerks  yesterday  said  that  practically  all 
petitions  for  repatriation  filed  in  the  past 
yef.r  or  more  were  based  on  the  D'Alesandro 
amendment  and  that  since  the  ruling  oy 
Judge  Coleman  no  petitions  have  been  filed. 

The  women  banned  from  repatriation  now 
are  required  to  take  the  regtiiar  naturaliza- 
tion examination,  although  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  declare  their  Intentions  However, 
they  must  produce  a  certificate  of  arrival  or 
prove  5 -year  residence. 
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editorial  which  appearfd  recentl 
SprinKfipld  'Mass. >   Daily  Nrws 
nection  with  the  signal  honor  wh 
paid  by  the  War  and  Navy  D*  p  i 
la.st  Saturday  to  ihf  manaRcm 
employees  of  the  Van  Norman 
Tool  and  BaiLsh  Machine  Tool 
Si'      n  '..{. 

<  .    ral  occasions  in  the  pas 

spoken  of  the  outstandrng  recor( 
15  being  made  by  western  Ma.s 
labor  in  producinR  tht  tools  of  w 
section  of  our  country  has  a  w 
m^n  highly  skilled  m  the  prod 
precision  tools,  and  the  way 
respond'^d    in    this   war    emerge 
mad«'  me  very  proud.  Indeed,  to 
this  district  in  Congress.    The 
tive  spirit   shown   by  mant     - 
labor  throughout  wi-stern  N 
is  a  stiining  example  of  the  dete 
of  its  people  to  put  every  ounce 
into  winning  the  war.  while 
any  and  all  other  considerationt; 
might  interfere  with  the  smooth 
cient  consummation  of  their  t 
have  had  not  a  single  labor  di 
major  proportions,  and  few,  if 
minor  nature. 

The  award  by  the  War  and  N 
partments  to  these  two  companu 
excellence  of  their  production 
ances  is  one  of  which  all  of  us  in 
field  are  justly  proud.    The  hon(» 
lightly  bestowed,  and  the 
and  employees  of  these  two  p! 
conscious  that  they  have  l>'en  .s 
honored.    We  look  to  them  to  cot 
establish  new  records  in  this  al 
tant  production  battle  of  the  honi 
The  editorial  follows: 
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ROMOas  roa  rwo  spRiNcriKU)  pt 

Pr— tntatlon      of     the     Joint 
awnrds  for  efficiency  In  mnchlne-toc 
tlon   to    twt>  Sprmgfleld   plants   tc 
ltght«  the  imptirtant  role  of  this  clt 
try  in  the  war  effort     The  Van 
chine  TiK>I  and  Baush  M;«chine  Too 
among  a  group  of  less  than  20  mac 
plan's  throughout  the  country  to 
awards 

Recognition  of  past  work  done  bj 
ccmpanic?  in  producing   the   tools 
p«.i!v-ihle  the  guns  and  tanks   and  { 
our  flghtliig  force*  is  a  noteworthy 
Belf     But  th*  awards  today,  present 
L'nder  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and 
have  an   important  effect  on  the 
velopment  of  production  in  the  t\) 
thus  honored 

.^  1  the  toi>ls  play  a  vital  rol 

ei.  ..rfare.  their  importance 

likeiy  lo  be  minimized  by  the  mor« 
ous  production  of  tanks  and  planes 
The  men  in  the  plant*,  producing 
day   to  aid   in   speedli^   weapotvs  o: 
their  way.  will  renew  their  interest  i 
and  double  their  efforts    knowing 
they   are  not  forgotten  by  the  men 
running  this  country's  flight 

Production   has  t>een  kept  on  a 
at    both    plants    during    the    mon 
Pearl  Hart>or.    The  necessary  stlmulijs 
vent  any  slackening  of  efforts  or 
unrest  has  been  provided  by  this 
W.ir  and  Navy  Departments. 

In   honoring   the   men  who   are  i 
the  tools  more  than  the  plants  or  r 
as   such,    the    Under    Secretaries    a 
tribute  to  a  grovip  of  trained  worker 
glTing  their  all  to  see  that  their 
War  effort  Is  performed  in  {\rst-r.i' 
They  are  not  m  the  armed  fierce*  • 
they  have  many  former  f elk -v    .^ 
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are.  And  as  soldiers  of  production  they  de- 
serve the  honor  and  the  pins  which  they  will 
receive,  as  much  as  any  soldier  In  the  front 
lines  Recognition  they  have  won  tcday  Is 
well  deserved,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  may 
be  assured  that  Springfield's  machine-tool 
makers  will  ojntlnue  their  fight  on  the  pro- 
duction lines. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 


HON.  JOHN  M,  COFFEE 

L,f    ■A.^oIIINCTlN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22.  1942 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  first  term' of  Woodrow 
Wilson  great  advances  were  achieved 
under  a  Democratic  Party  administra- 
tion. The  immortal  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  the  protagonist  ot  the  new  freedom, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  scholarly  and  mag- 
nificent leadership  the  greatest  advances 
for  the  common  peoplt  in  a  century  were 
accomplished.  However,  our  entry  into 
World  War  No.  1  eclipsed  these  progres- 
sive changes — overshadowed  and  almost 
obscured  them.  Tlie  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  war  Wall  Street  was 
emptied  of  its  brokers  and  operators, 
wh"  were  invited  to  tne  National  Capital 
to  take  charge  of  the  war  program;  the 
liberals  were  shelved  or  discharged  and, 
in  all  rases,  subordinated  in  prestige  and 
authority  to  the  dollar-a-year  men. 
whose  viewpoints  and  philosophies  ran 
utterly  counter  to  that  of  the  Democratic 
Party   and   of   Woodrow   Wilson.    As   a 

I  result,  as  the  months  rolled  on.  the  new- 
freedom    reforms    of    Woodrow    Wilson 

I  became  dusty  and  musty  with  disuse  and 

I  the  great  advances  which  had  held  forth 
so  much  promise  to  the  American  people 

[  during  the  period  from  1910  to  1917  were 

I   stopped,  retarded,  and.  in  many  cases, 

'   abrogated. 

The    plain    people    of    America    have 

!  rallied  to  the  Democratic  Party  because 
of  their  faith  in  the  President  and  be- 
cause  they   know   the  party  represents 

1  hope  for  the  common  people  of  our  coun- 
try. Naturally,  there  was  attracted  to 
that  party  the  young  intellectual  groups 
from  our  universities,  the  college  profes- 
sors, the  deep  and  profound  thinkers 
among  our  writers  and  scholars,  these 
comprising  'he  best  minds  and  the  most 
potentially  worth-while  group  of  young 
men  anc*  women  in  America  They 
gravitated  to  Washington.  D.  C:  they 
took  civil-service  examinations.  In  many 
cases,  at  considerable  sacrifice,  they  have 
remained  in  Federal  jobs  because  of  their 
belief  in  New  Deal  principles  and  their 
conviction  that  they  were  contributing  to 
a  new  day  in  this  troubled  world.  How- 
ever, many  of  these  lil)erals  have  been 
dismayed  and  depressed  in  recent  months 
by  being  subjected  to  witch  hunts  at  the 
hands  of  various  Federal  investigating 
agencies.    The    fact    that    a    man    or 


woman  has  been  a  liberal  and  has  been 
identified  with  a  progressive  organization 
of  any  character  has  made  the  person 
subject  to  suspicion  today.  These  pro- 
gressive Federal  officials  and  employees 
are  being  eliminated  from  Government 
rolls,  in  most  cases  without  hearings, 
without  even  being  apprised  of  the 
charges,  upon  the  ostensible  basis  of 
which  they  are  being  discharged. 

Personal^.  I  am  disturbed  by  the  situa- 
tion. I  propose  to  inveigh  against  it.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  cur  President.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  approving  this  course. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  paradoxical 
situation  when  the  President's  chief 
champions  and  supporters  in  this  admin- 
istration are  being  so  shabbily  treated. 
It  seems  almost  as  though  a  record  of 
years  of  relentless  opposition  to  fascism 
indicates  that  a  man  is  not  worthy  of 
being  employed  by  our  Government. 

The  famous  New  York  daily  newspaper 
PM  in  recent  issues  has  been  discussing 
the  subject.  Its  brilliant  editor,  Ralph 
Ingersoll,  has  editorialized  vigorously  in 
reference  thereto.  In  its  issue  of  June 
10  there  appeared  an  editorial  and  an 
article  which  are  self-explanatory,  and 
which  I  am  including  herewith: 

ON  THE  PERSECUTION    OF  UBERALS  IN   WASHING- 
TON 

(By  Ralph  Ingersoll) 

PM  holds  no  brief  for  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  administrative  posi- 
tions in  the  United  States  Government  We 
think  Attorney  General  Biddies  position 
that  Communists  are  presently  working  for 
the  overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force 
and  violence  is  unrealistic,  but  there  are 
other  things  about  the  Communists  which 
disqualify  them.  One  is  their  absorption 
with  Russian  foreign  policy — clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  history  of  the  party's  position 
during  the  last  3  years  Another  is  their 
dedication  to  the  proposition  that  the  end 
Justifies  the  means — any  means.  You  can- 
not properly  give  administrative  authority  to 
a  man  whose  politics  are  involved  with  some 
other  country's,  however  friendly  that  coun- 
try may  be.  or  to  a  man  who  feels  no  guilt 
for  any  act.  so  long  as  it  is  committed  in 
what  he  considers  a  Just  cause.  The  witch 
hunt  for.  and  persecution  of  liberals  in  Wash- 
ington have  nothing  to  do  with  either  this 
position  on  communism  or  Biddies  rather 
more  extreme  one.  The  witch  hunt  can 
claim  no  sincerity  in  the  pursuit  of  members 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Its  own  words 
indict  it. 

Allegiance  to  the  Communist  Party  is  very 
obviously  not  what  various  Federal  investi- 
gation agencies  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
In  the  keel  hauling  they  are  giving  civil 
servants  today.  You  do  not  have  to  read 
more  than  a  day's  installment  of  the  story 
which  begins  on  this  page  to  see  that  some- 
thing very  different  Is  happening.  What  is 
happening  is  an  enormous  and  far-reaching 
and  extremely  thorough  attempt  to  sort  out 
anti-Fascists — whether  they  be  Republican  or 
Democrat.  New  Deal.  Socialist,  or  without 
affiliation — and  cause  them  either  to  be  re- 
moved from  office  or  paralyzed  ^into  Ineffec- 
tiveness by  fear. 

This  extraordinary  phenomenon  is  taking 
place  at  the  very  time  when  we  are  fighting 
for  our  lives  against  the  military  encircle- 
ment of  the  Fascists,  when  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  already  have  been  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured  by  the  Fascists,  when 
millions  are  being  armed  and  trained  to  go 
forth  for  a  final  showdown  with  the  enemies 
of  democracy 

This  extraordinary  phenomenon  is  taking 
place  at  the  end  of  10  years  of  vigorous  and. 
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In  the  midst  o:  ih:<  pin 
Attornev  O  rp-^l 
dinnrr  '.:  Ne-.v  i  >. , 
them  t)'.  -  H  :  r 
cess  c:  i:-  •.»  tr  .  :'. 
their  gotxl  ..c :  k, 
General,  sumt  wt 
mistake  and  a  political  t  Kder  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  vvai  (.hosen  by  the 
President  because  of  his  record  for  liberalism. 
(His  record  on  racial  riisrrimlna*  on  has  been 
exceptionally  g0(  • 

In  the  face  of  all  the^ie  things,  how  can 
this  witch  hunt  be  explained?  Its  vicious 
and  far-reaching  effects  are  almost  incalcu- 
la'ole.  Already,  we  read,  the  careers  of  over  a 
hundred  men  have  been  ruined.  Tliousands 
more  are  In  Jeopardy.  For  eTery  Individual 
who  has  been  subjected  to  direct  pressure, 
there  are  scores  upon  scores  who  are  adversely 
affected  by  fear.  Moreover,  since  the  entire 
process  Is  Illegal — on  the  opposite  page  read 
and  read  carefully  Presrident  Roosevelt's  Exec- 
utive order  on  the  subject — the  whole  struc- 
ture of  our  law  enforcement  Is  being  under- 
mined. 

The  need  for  vigorous  and  vt. "sponsible  in- 
quiry into  the  character  lalificatlons 
of  tlie  Indivldua;  :r  a  ixir.k:  .ii  rv.ri  into 
America's  great  v  ar  :)UM';;urr  y  i.-  u:. ques- 
tioned. What  Is  shocking  is  the  way  In  which 
this  need  is  being  met.  I  have  myself  been 
Interviewed  on  the  qualiflcatlons  of  at  least 
a  dozen  men.  Only  once  do  I  rememt)er  a 
qtiestlon  asked  abmit  a  man's  Fascist  affilia- 
tions The  numN- ■  •'  Fascists  and  Fascist 
sympathizers  whi^  Jia.  f  already  brrn  rxpoped 
as  having  been  able  to  Join  our  ur  ud  .  irces 
or  get  desk  Jobs  in  Wafhlngton  li  t  v.cence 
enough  of  misdirection  In  many  of  our  Fed- 
eral Investigatlors. 

When  the  stories  we  will  be  printing  this 
week  first  came  to  our  attenton  on  PM.  we 
did  net  publish  them  because  we  thought 
they  must  be  exceptions.  We  knew  that  the 
services  of  Investigation  had  been  greatly  ex- 
tended. We  accepted  the  fact  that  many  Fed- 
eral Btireau  of  Investigation  men  must  be 
as  green  at  their  Jobs  as  the  new  privates  in 
our  new  Army — and  that  it  would  take  time 
to  train  and  drill  them.  But  as  more  time 
passed,  it  became  obrious  that  the  sifuatlon 
was  not  getting  better — It  was  getting  worse. 
For  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  as 
ymi  will  see.  Is  by  no  means  the  only  offender. 
Almost  e\'ery  Federal  Investigating  agency 
appears  to  be  infected  with  the  same  virus. 

We  have  asked  the  question.  How  can  this 
be?  How  can  men  be  persecuted  for  anti- 
Fasctst  Ideas  In  a  war  against  fascism?  We 
do  not  know  the  precise  answer  to  this  para- 
dox.    But  we  can  come  this  near   to  It: 

From  the  day  of  Its  Inception,  the  liberal 
Ideas  of  the  New  Deal  were  fought  tooth  and 
nail  by  selfish  interests  who  stood  betwf^n 
the  people  of  America  and  their  nchi' ■'•"-  t 
of  a  srciety  free  from  want  and  f-  <  ♦> 
fear.  There  was  nfr^-  .rv  '■  •-■  •■  v  >-  f 
the  people  stood  in  t;i;.<-  conflict  Frt  m  li.e 
beginning  the  people  stood  with  the  New 
Deal  In  national  elect  1 
election  thev  proved  thl>: 
enemies  understood  Ju«t  ; 
r'e  did.  and  for  fl  lore 
^'     ^    1  id  foueht   h  '  V    ■  ;, 

P..e  people's  cnf;i..e.>  f.  „^lit  evrj-y  Roose- 
velt reform  from  the  guaranty  of  bank  de- 
posits to  social   security.     They   fcughl  the 
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.Ar  :i  ...  •  u.'p  Adj'i.^  t  :nf'nl  .^d in.r.i,- 1 rs t ion.  the 
Civilian  Comervation  Corps,  rural  resetUe- 
ment.  unemployment  insurance,  and  every 
other  decent  and  forward-looking  reform. 
Failing  in  their  direct  attack  they  fought 
-very  ally  Roosevelt  had.  Working  people 
who  were  organized  In  trade  tinlons  fire 
among  the  administration's  slncerest  bellev- 
'T'--.'v  -.  n^:M  'hr  trade  unloiif;  with 
'  -yh  vg  f-un!  H  kras  to  the  best  legal 
tricksters    that    n-    :>•  \    i-ould    buy 

The  people's  er>fnu«-s  did  not  stop  when 
the  bombs  fell  on  Pearl  Harlxr  The  first 
great  organized  propaganda  campaign  of  this 
war  was  conducted  by  Midwest  industrial- 
ists with  the  objective  not  of  defeating  H.t- 
ler,  but  of  discrediting  labor — by  lying  abf  ut 
labor's  war  effort. 

PM  cannot  produce  the  receipted  checks 
and  the  incriminating  correspondence.  But, 
on  the  evidence  we  have  studied,  we  bel  eve 
that  the  present  attempt  to  ptirge  the  United 
States  Government  of  all  tho.=e  who  ar?  deeply 
and  sincerely  Icri-al  to  President  Roosevelt's 
and  the  administration's  ideals  If  a  drive 
which  originated  In  the  clever  brains  and 
selfish  hearts  "of  these  same  men  who  have 
fought  the  administration  so  long  and  so 
bard  and  who  have  yet  to  make  up  their 
minds  who  Is  more  Important  to  their  pur- 
pose to  destrov:  Adolf  Hitler  or  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  The  enemies  have  been  bor'ng 
Into  the  administration  ever  since  It  began 
Its  expansion  to  war  dimensions.  Now  they 
are  at  work  again  from  within.  Nothing 
else  can  explain  the  cruel,  stupid.  Illegal,  and 
relentless  present  persecution  of  loyal,  liberal 
Americans. 


LIB£RAI3    IN    COVFRKV^XT    FACE    PURGE 

(By    Victor    il     H     nsteint 

E^nployees  of  the  Govf  - •     '    'le  United 

States  In  this  year  of  194i  a  N,  w  Deal  gov- 
ernment headed  by  Franklin  D  Roosevelt, 
have  lost  their  right  of  free  speech  and  free 
thought. 

This  is  the  direct  and  most  Important  resu't 
of  a  current  "red"  witch  hunt — the  color  is 
Dies-tinted — that  has  already  cost  several 
hundred  persons  their  Jobs,  finds  at  least  a 
thousand  more  on  the  grid,  and  ultimately 
threatens  thousands  more  whoce  only  crime 
Is  that  they  are  liberals  and  have  fought  for 
years  In  the  forefront  of  New  Deal  reform  at 
home  and  antifascism   abroad 

The  numbf^r  dismissed  dirertl\  '  r;  f".  ,'.- 
ernment  service  is  uncertain — pr't  at.  j\  Fo;a*  - 
thing  under  200  Includine  Work  Projects 
Administration  But  to  these  must  be  added 
dismissals  in  certain  industries  to  which  van- 
Ing  degrees  of  control  ]■  . Vf  h.  t:  vr  fii  -i 
Govemmpnt  h^nds  "nir*.  ,;,«■  -h;  ■;  t-  'ii-.r 
plan*-     :•  '■    '  '.  rinn.  ■• 

Thf  ■A""!'  :'■!-  •  ^A'^'  ^■•preiic  a  ks'.d  ci  crt't'p- 
Ing  mor^!  r  :  r;iH>,«-  :;,uong  the  many.  In  a 
dozen  Gc .» n.inriit  aas  ncles  and  in  certain 
defense  industries,  upon  whom  the  ax  has  not 
yet  fallen. 

There  are  men  In  Government  service  and 
In  defen-^f  ,i,  <Ty  -  who.  thcuph  tcld  that 
this  is  n  w  ir  ;.  r  ;  t-.  p.  ech  and  fi'ee  thought, 
ii-f  ,  '-:i:i;  ■  ;ther  to  ;-t)(}i^-.  or  u<  even  read — 
k.  :  ;i.f  r  i.berallsm  bi  :ray  them  into  dispster. 

In  this  sense  the  present  purge  Is  acting  as 
a  gigantic.  Invl.siMr  ear  rn  free  speech — a 
gag  that  is  not  <  v  u  Anf  rican  in  concep- 
tion and  ):■■  r'X>'fi;-  :  ;"-it  ■■:?-t.>^  n  r  ^( 'y 
those  p-'i  iilf'  v.-  .  hsvc  •  ■  -t  :.r- .•  \:  'T.  v  <  \- 
r  '  (■"■  f-vi  ':  ,'^('  n  '■■:.  ^  ft  f '  t'  tie-":.  ':■.'.  ■-.  '•  rt'-T 
w    rid  I'-i    v..'i.f:i   V.  c   8rc   n^;!i"  ng   •m,^   wa:' 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  not  all  hbtT  s 
have    been    dismissed.     P 
witch  hunt  continues,  r- 
'.!■    h£'i!,;nt;  tasr.-T'i   vi'!,    i''i 
tr;-:  > 

ei-i^ugti 

Participating  are  Army  and  Navy  Intelli- 
gence, civil-service  Investigators,  the  Federal 
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V,  ^.crt      ;:.    ii.v    run.n.c^rf    Ui-j,*tr  Li;  u  i  !      !''■:- 
haps,  or  the  Doi.    %»:)  n  :i    nitiee.  oi     ■     Ar  ny 
Ordnancr.  or  m  .i  >iiii  \  ■    'Y^r  :  t>      -Ue 

of  a  tanker — a  tntn  or  «    m.  :    ,-  ; .r< ;       cc    ly 
dismissed    without    sp^-r:  .,.      -^.;!>out 

hearaig.  and  without  ai      '.^  ..     ;,>..■    ..:..t3fe,Ior 
appeal. 
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h    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
> 

Monday,  June  22,  1942 

Mr.  HOOK  •'■  siv.  ■  k  •  ':•  i.  •  leave 
to  extend  liiy  rrmaik.-  ui  ilh-  HtvXiRD.  I 
include  the  following  editor. al  from  the 
IronwtM.:  M  .1.  Daily  Globe  of  June 
20,  194.: 

THE    TIME    ib 

Three  .;:-ticles     t  n    i  ■  ;i 
bers  of  th(   Irr :  y     ^i  Vi 

Industrial  m;'v.\    ..:  ,;   ;  u 
Globe  this  »•>  k  i.n  c  (,:> 
rectly.  with  ilii     \::-ju  ■ 
touched  on       »    -  .;     -  • 

One    lum'-':'  v  ,,-     i\i.:<C,      ^y     hi'.^t-,  ;i 

that  selectne  lopging  is  net  practical,  that 
it  is  too  expensive,  and  that  in  this  day  of 
keen  com;ietiticn  his  a^mpany  would  tie  put 
out  of  business  if  it  alone  tried  It.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  quoted  as  declaring  that 
his  company  Is  n-w  mi!l:np  pin- s  w^.!^h  *ock 

100  years  to  gr.'w    hc<i   ; '■  a:    -'if   :>  :::    ■* ild 

continvje  to  oper  lie  In        '   :       '(     ■  :   rer. 

Another  lumbennan  j  .-  .  :•  c  :.  d.  >ar- 
Ing  that  be  would  be  in  lavor  of  selecine 
logging  If  It  were  made  anplicuble  to  this 
section,  but  in  general  ;:  v  liade  to  appear 
that  he  was  opp''isfd  t"  ^t  :<<.t.ve  lot.PT"  that 
plans  which  wr-K 
not  work  here. 
solution  which  >  . 
dustry  >  i,-  <  •  ■■.("■  rm  ■  in::> 
in  the  f.-; t   !>■  '..■..-\..h. 

A  third  artKl'  w  .  ■  «  , 
terview  with  F-re- 1  b»  ••■  ■ 
expresFed  a  different  ^  u 
pointed  out  that  selective 
over  a  period  of  years,  furnish  as  niu<  .  um- 
ber as  the  present  clear-cut  method,  aid 
would  leave  the  forest  in  as  good  or  better 
condition  than  when  the  selective  cutting 
was  started 

Tlie  viewpoint  of  the  lumt>ermen  Is  based 
on  the  present  and  is  concerned  with  the 
future  only  to  the  extent  that  a  supply  of 
timber  la  available  to  keep  mills  operating. 
Considered  only  f:om  their  standpoint,  there 
can  be  no  quarrel  with  their  views.  They 
have  many  things  to  consider,  among  which 
perhaps  the  most  Important  Is  their  capital 
investment  In  tlmh*»''sr'^"  "-^^.  sawmill 
pi.uita.  They  are  m  u  i.  a  ..  -  ui  »  j*o*ltlon 
as  the  merchant  who  i.i;-  t.^ca^  en  hit  shelve? 
and  a  staff  u-hlch  mu:t  be  kept  busy,  ard 
overhead  cxpenies  which  must  be  paid.  Their 
?tnck — the  fTrrr.  In  the  forest — \ielc1  no  cash 
T'  "in,  M'V!  ■■■  ,  r-!t  •  r-'xro-'sed.  fii.r  -..«:!; 
UiiUl  r.  u>  ^^iC  UiL>  ni^itt  contiii.At  u.  p^y 
taxes  and  face  the  hazards  of  fire  and  other 
possibilities  of  damage. 
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h#rn  i»«timm«l  thut  th#  lift  rf 
;  ttir  wi»»tfrn  end  of  ih»  L'p|>er  Ff 

kuiit     Ik'W   kiK'wn   •■   thK   >'  vt 

tiatM  w#«  -  will  not  nl*nii   : 
Id  yrar*  at  thr  prraent  ra<t  ot  ruttinK 
eattmatr   l«   b«iriir   out    by   the"   •tHtrmm 
on*  of  the  lumbrrmen  quolrd      Thl«  de* 
the  fact  that  the  Porcupine  Mountain*  f 
arm  10  the  l«rtr»«t  reinHininit  Ktnnri  of  v 

•  .  , !  type  U'f 
I  ppruximn 

n.!     .;  A,    ...•.  <.  .;re»(.ed  by  the  Fcre«<t 
in.  ct^ncuired   in   by   many   Individual* 
ar"  interested  in  conaerratlon  of  a  great 
ural    reaource.    la    the    long-range    view 
•hat  with  aeleclive  U»K«ln>!  es 
.lly  in  the  area  the  annvial  y 
of  timt^er  »uuld  tie  smaller,  but  it  would 
a  perpetual  ytfld,  which  over  a  period  cf 
rrationa    would    fce    of    more    lienef^t    to 
Nation  aa  a  whole  than  immediate  cuttin 
all  the  timber 

SelecMvr  lc>»<ning  would  not  destroy 
lumlxT.iu  uidu-trv  It  i»  the  pre^'ent  cl 
cut  methodn  which  are  doing  that  I 
new  a  l»ri;r  Hiid  important  indu»try  emp 
Ing  «iany  permma.  and  prcvidtnu  a  liveli" 
for  many  familiea      But  after  7  or   10  y 

•  hen   tht  timber   ta  gone,  what   theiP 
miUa  will  be  clo»ed.  their  employcen  will  » 
to   ae«k    wurk    eloewhrre.    municipiillMr* 

•  ulTer    ' :  ' 
and  a  fr              > 

•  be  rt»«)urc5;  attnin  will  br  availnliie  on 
prraent  arnle  •  With  the  clrar-ctjiting  cf 
fc<r»ata   prraent  scenic  and  recrtaiumal  va 

•  1»<     >  '■  '  r  deatroyed 

A  n    of    ih«    remaining    foreata 

t>  ,.   ^,  Mt   WDUld  make  pi 

J,  ,    jx-  i  •  rtlthi;UHh  on  a  »m 

»c«Je  of  the  lutiibrniiij  lndu»trv     c     • 
Mill*:    imp<irtaiice.    acenu"    and    r> 
Ymlue*-- ateadlly  increamnii  In  importMiic. 
cnuae  thlx  uniqtie  area  u  wUhin  1  day  »  t 
for    40  (XX)  iKKi    per<K5n»    would    not    onl) 
maln'Hined.  btit  would  be  enhanc.d 

Selective  logging   of   the  art'an   beet   ai 
for  tjmtjer  growing  and  reaervation 
tmg     of     the     scenic     areaA     the     ! 
Mountains   proper    the   valleys  of   tlie   B 
and  Prraque  Isle  Rivers    and  the  roads: 
would    be    poaaible    under    th»-    proviMon: 
H    R    3793    known    as  the  Hook   bill 
Wda  intn^uced  in  Congreaa  more  than  a 
ago.     The    funds   which    would   be    adva 
by   the   Reconstruction   Finance  Corpora 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  wouk 
repaid  over  a  period  of  years 

Cutting  of  the  remaining  forest*  In 
region  is  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  100  OOC 
feel  of  lo«cs  a  year  There  Is  Utile  time 
to  de«ide  whether  ths  resource,  on  whic 
much  depends  tor  the  Nation  as  well  a* 
this  region,  shall  be  aaved. 

This   us  one    time  when    America   real 
fhiltm«  for  itaelf— three  ahlfta  a  day — in 
war  effort. 
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Intrrst»te  »nd  I*  'iii»<ii  C'liuiutiv* 
tnittre: 

1I4TIMUNY   or  CAIUOII  C     VAN   LMk.    J»    IM   CON 

HttTioN    wrrn    Tiir    xtARiNo    nrronic    thi 

IWTltWITVTK  AND    fOKKIliN   OOMMIRCI  COMMIT- 
Tr«  ON    M     R     7  003 

My  name  ta  Carloa  C  Van  Leer,  Jr  .  1  live  at 
4712  Dover  Road.  Brookdale.  Montgiimery 
County.  Md  .  and  I  am  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Milk  of  So;uthwcst  Clll- 
zena'  Aaaoclatlon.  Washington.  D  C.  On 
February  25,  1SH2.  the  American  Chemical 
8<Klety  published  in  Chemical  and  Engineer- 
ing News  a  study  of  the  enormous  waste  of 
separated  milk  which  I  wrote  fcr  them  after 
fairly  extensive  research  upon  the  problem, 
and  the  Kiwanla  magazine  for  June  1»42  pub- 
l.shed  another  article  by  me  on  the  same 
problem,  which  wa«  Inserted  Into  the  Con- 
CBEsaioNAL  Record  May  28.  1942,  by  Congress- 
man Jkrrt  Voc^rhis 

Thia  research  and  writing  was  dene  on  my 
own  private  funds,  and  at  no  time  have  1 
t>een  in  the  employ  ojf  any  parties  present  at 
thi.>  hearing  I  have  been  entrusted  with  Im- 
•xDrtant  «tateinents  of  policy  by  Dr  Fnrran. 
the  Surifeon  General,  aided  for  many  weeks 
quite  actively  by  the  Truman  Senate  com- 
mittee, recently  given  subatuntiol  help  by 
Dr  M  L  Wll^on.  who  I*  directing  the  United 
Htate*  nutrition  pngrnm.  by  Dr  K  V  McCol- 
lum.  veteran  nutritional  authority  o  Johna 
Hiipkin»  by  Dr  DeKlelne,  for  many  years 
nif  fctcr  to  the  American  Red  Crosa; 

by  '»^  •  ar  Kaempflrrt.  veteran  ".cletice  edi- 

tor of  the  New  Yotk  Times,  and  by  other* 

The  chairman  of  this  committee,  Mr  Lha, 
ha«  fretjuently  nskid  about  the  fact  that  very 
difTeieiit  substances  are  often  called  by  the 
same  niimr.  »kim  tnilk,  specifically  sepkrutcd 
milk  and  milk  that  has  been  akimmed  1 
should  like  ti>  place  In  the  hearing  record  two 
statements  which  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  currently  making,  (li  "skim  milk  la 
frt<}uently  aour  also;  ita  value  for  calf  feeding 
la  injured,  and  Its  u«e  In  the  household  lim- 
ited." page  2  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  876.  at- 
tached; and  (2)  dried  "skim  milk"'  la  "ex- 
tremely valuable."  pa«e  23  of  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin 1705.  attached 

The  same  wnid  '  skim  milk"  Is  here  Used  to 
denote  two  substances  wh.ch  In  this  case  are 
extraordinarily  difTerent  substances.  The 
clarification  to  be  gained  by  using  two  dif- 
ferent words  to  denote  two  different  sub- 
stances Is  obvlou*.  I  think,  and  only  by  such 
clariflcation.  In  n.y  opinion,  can  complete 
accuracy  t>e  attained 

Mr  LiA  ha.s  brought  up  the  point  as  to 
whether  there  Is  not  some  term  accurately 
describing  sep\rati'd  milk  upon  which  all 
might  agree.  In  view  of  this  question,  I  feel 
that  Mr  Lea  and  the  committee  should  be 
Informed  that  on  January  14.  1942.  Mr  Mc- 
Nutt.  Federal  Security  Administrator,  stated 
to  me  that  he  had  no  objection  of  any  sort 
to  being  given  the  power  by  Congress  such  as 
would  enable  him  to  d?s'gnale  S'^pi.ratcd 
milk  as  "separated  milk  ";  and  also  that  Mr 
Bryan  Blakx-k  stated  to  me  on  June  18.  1S42. 
that  the  designation  of  separated  milk  as 
"separated  milk"  would  not  be  unacceptable 
to  him.  I  must  emphasize  that  neither  Mr 
McNutt  nor  Mr  Blalock  stated  that  this  ap- 
peared to  be  the  ideal  solution  The  Ideal 
solution  may  Involve  an  alternative  name, 
and  Ije  strengthened  by  an  additional  under- 
standlrg  between  the  parties  But  I  thnk  it 
highly  important  that  the  committee  be  in- 
formed that  this  problem  to  date  has  not 
gone  entirely  with  ~ut  seme  sort  of  meeting 
of  the  minds 

This  information  seems  to  me  entirely  prop- 
er to  present,  smci?  these  statements  may  be 
sp)eed;ly  verified,  li  that  is  desired  I  reveal 
these  statements  rot  to  discourage  efforts  to 
work  cut  a  much  more  complete  understand- 


I!  CORD 

Ing.  or  a  completely  different  understanding 
aa  to  an  Rccurate  alternative  for  "skim  milk," 

The  work  of  the  committee  on  this  prob- 
lem means  to  me  that  in  attacking  our  situa- 
tion-milllons  of  penir  children  with  Utile 
milk  while  we  waste  torrential  volumes  of 
separated  milk— we  are  not  following  the 
course  of  least  resistance,  but  that  the  com- 
mittee la  taking  very  especial  pains  to  woik 
with  a  maximum  of  klndnejw  on  behalf  of 
those  totj  poor  to  fight  fcr  their  own  welfare, 

I  hope  that  the  committee  may  see  fit  to 
ask  the  parties  concerned  to  do  all  In  their 
power  to  work  together,  not  in  a  customary 
way.  but  with  extracrdlnary  kindness,  cooper- 
ation, and  vigor,  to  attack  cur  cruel  lolly 
which  I  might  call  "Millions  of  poor  chil- 
dren without  milk — millions  of  quarts  with- 
out po<ir  children."  With  dry-milk  producers 
and  Mr.  McNutt  working  together  fcr  the 
poor,  much  can  be  accomplished. 
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McNARY 


ur  uuXbuN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Juuc  22  ilcnislativv  day  of 
Ttiur.sday.  June  !8»,  1942 

Mr.  MrNARY.  Mr,  President.  I  asK 
utianlfnous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkord  the  keynote 
speech  delivered  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Willis)  at  the  Indiana  Re- 
publican State  convention  In  Indian- 
apolis. Ind..  on  June  18.  1942, 

There  b.-^lng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoru, 
as  follows: 

This  Is  an  occasion  of  great  Inspiration. 
It  shows  the  determination  of  a  living  de- 
mocracy to  use  Its  free  institutions— free 
assembly,  free  speech,  and  free  elections-  -In 
coping  with  Us  problems  even  in  times  of 
grave  national  emergency.  This  gathering  is 
evidence  that  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
two-party  government  still  live,  and  that 
those  principles  are,  in  fact,  gaining  strength 
with  each  passing  day. 

Little  can  you  realize  what  a  heartening 
experience  it  is  for  one  who  has  been  so  long 
in  the  depressing  atmosphere  of  confusion,  of 
waste,  of  inefficiency,  of  political  Jealousy 
and  intrigue  to  come  Into  the  stimulating 
ozone  of  the  freedom-loving,  patriotic,  pur- 
poseful people  of  Indiana.  This  Is  especially 
true  here  where  the  dust  of  the  covered 
wagons  has  hardly  settled,  and  wh?re  tho 
dauntless  spirit  of  our  pioneer  ancestors  still 
hovers  at  every  fireside.  Americanism  isn  t 
dead  Am?rlcansm  hasn't  even  gone  to 
sleep.  Americanism  in  Indiana  Isn't  com- 
placent. In  Indiana  Americanism  Is  dy- 
nr.mlc! 

Many  of  you  have  asked  me.  how  goes  the 
war— will  we  win  this  year,  next  year,  or  in 
10  years  or  in  a  generation?  Can  we  survive 
the  tremendous  post-war  problems?  What  is 
the  answer? 

When  I  behold  these  democratic  proc- 
esses— and  free  elections  are  the  most  out- 
standing instrumentality  of  a  free  people — 
I  see  the  answer.  I  have  no  misgivings  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  war  and  the  post-war 
reconstruction.    This  war  will  be  won  by  the 
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be  so  positive  conremiiit;  the 
final  outconi''  ii  ■:  \'.  .r  ..;  l  •;  ■■  '-olution 
of  the  prob.tiui  v»;..tii  v..:.  i.li;  <■  :i.  a  post- 
war world? 

I  am  poeltive  because  of  my  pruiuund  imth 
In  the  unconquerable  love  of  liberty  which 
resides  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  It  Is  gatherings  such  as  this  which 
tell  me  that  a  free  people  cannot  be  con- 
quered by  the  driven  phalanxes  of  maraud- 
ing despots.  The  Axis  armies  are  fighting 
through  fear  of  their  masters.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  fighting  for  love  of  liberty 

I  know  we  will  win  and  that  we  will  build 
a  better  post-war  world  because  I  know  that 
It  Is  your  unyielding  determination  to  re- 
main free  and  unshackled  In  your  deter- 
mination Is  limitleM  strength.  In  your 
strength  you  will  triumph, 

I  know  something  of  your  hearts  and 
minds  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  wishful 
thinking  Is  out  for  the  duration.  Your 
thoughts  are  concerned  with  hard  facts.  You 
will  bring  forth  well-reasoued,  reullslic  con- 
clusions. 

You  don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
this  is  an  easy  war  or  that  victory  will  be 
ours  with  indifferent  effort.    You  know  the 
tncmy  is  sinking  our  merchant  ships  In  (he 
wnteis  of  this  hemisphere  faster  than  .- 
bMliding  new  cargo  veucls     Wi>  n. .  (!  •     ; 
ships  and  more  ships  to  win  * 
Invasion    of  the    European  Citiiiiuui,    ihu 
success  of  the  British  In  Africa,  and  the  wel- 
fare  of  cur  troops  on  all  the  far-flung  battle 
lines,  all  depend  upon  how  ropidly  we  build 
new  tonnage  and  how  well  we  protect  ton- 
nage already  In  existence 

There  are  some  other  things  you  k  v 
Bbcut  this  war.  The  enemy  Is  tough  Tiie 
enemy  is  experienced  and  possesses  the  ad- 
vantages which  come  with  initial  victories. 
He  has  momentum  and  a  greater  force  must 
be  exerted  to  reverse  him  You  k;.  .-.  v  i  :<  :i 
In  the  trap  of  our  own  boastfulnett  wl.oi  '.".c 
believed  we  could  wipe  out  the  Japanese 
Fleet  "any  Wednesday  forenoon  " 

You  also  know  the  enemy  possesses  certain 
tactical  advantages.  When  you  look  at  a 
world  map  you  are  startled  by  the  length  of 
our  lines  of  communication  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  enemy  For  example,  you  note 
that  It  is  7.500  miles  from  San  Francisco 
to  Sydney.  Australia.  It  is  only  3.500  miles 
from  Tokyo  to  northern  Australia.  You 
know  what  7.500  submarine-infested  sea  miles 
mean  from  the  standpoint  of  supplying  Mac- 
Arthur.  You  also  know  that  it  Is  4.000  miles 
to  Murmansk;  10.000  miles  to  Madagascar; 
14  000  miles  to  Cairo  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  a  war  of  vast  distances  and  tremendous 
resources. 

We  are  planning  an  Immediate  Army  of 
6.000.000  men:  a  Navy  vastly  greater-  than 
ever  before.  You  realize  what  it  will  mean 
to  equip  those  men  and  keep  them  equipped. 
You  also  know  the  production  problems  in- 
volved in  building  the  planes,  tanks,  guns, 
ships,  and  munitions  needed  to  crush  the 
enemy  But  you  hav,'  from  your  heroic 
ancestry  that  spirit  which  determines  that 
you  are  going  to  do  that — and  do  it  this  time 
decisively  and  conclusively. 

This  war  has  placed  an  enormous  burden 
upon  agricultural  production.  Beginning 
last  year  Indiana  farmers  have  been  pushing 
their  production  to  help  meet  the  wartlir.e 
goals.  Vast  quantities  of  food  are  rrq  iir-d 
to  feed  our  own  armies;  to  meet  lend-lease 
commitments  to  many  nations;  to  feed  cur 
war-production  workers.  According  "  Vi" 
Depar^rrT*  nf  Agriculture  it  tnkes  42i"0 
acres  cl  {:.::i:  li'.i-d  "ist  to  feed  'Lt  n.t  :i  v,iio 
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several  times,  will  tx-  rax-i  still  higher  and 
higher  before  the  in.ur  oi  la.al  victory  comes. 
We  know  war  is  paid  for  in  the  sweat  of  those 
who  labor  in  factories,  in  fields,  in  ofScee,  and 
in  stores,  as  well  as  In  the  blood  of  fighting 
men  and  the  tears  of  the  bereaved;  that  the 
war  is  being  paid  for  now  In  terms  of  lowered 
standards  of  living,  standards  destined  to  fall 
still  lower  and  lower.  These  sacrifices  are 
willingly  made  when  there  Is  full  assurance 
they  will  not  be  made  in  vain,  and  that  they 
are  shared  equally  by  all. 

Nor  does  America  engage  in  wishful  think- 
ing when  It  views  the  peace  problems  of  a 
tattered  world  .Vivrica  realizes  only  too  well 
that  the  probiniis  involved  in  shifting  from 
a  peacetime  economy  to  a  wartime  economy 
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ir  country. 

Americans  have  more  to  fight  for  than  any 
other  people.  Americans  must  have  more  to 
fight  with  than  any  other  people. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  patriotic  duty  of  every 
citizen — Republican,  Democrat.  New  Dealer, 
of  every  race,  creed,  and  color — to  support  the 
efforts  of  those  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  directing  the  war— to  help  in  every  way 
one  can.  Carping  criticisms  of  either  men  or 
measures  for  partisan  political  purposes  is  a 
disservice  to  the  Nation  in  Its  hour  of  peril. 

But  it  is  not  patriotic  to  support  a  mistake. 

Constructive  criticism  for  the  sincere  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  war 
effort  and  pcotecting  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
is  the  very  essence  of  patriotism.  It  is  the 
patriotic  duty  of  every  citizen — Republican. 
Democrat,  New  Dealer,  of  every  lace,  creed, 
and  color — to  see  to  it,  so  far  as  he  can  or  she 
can.  that  our  war  efforts  are  intelligent,  con- 
structive, and  efficient 

Mistakes  are  not  rectified  by  supine  silence. 
Silence  merely  cloaks  them  from  the  public 
knowledge  and  makes  them  doubly  dangerous. 
Silence  and  passive  alleglence  to  any  admin- 
istration in  which  inefficiency  is  apparent 
and  proven  will  not  win  wars. 

In  war.  as  in  peace,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  sound,  common  sense. 

Constructive  criticism  will  help  the  boys 
on  the  battle  lines  by  Improving  our  efforts 
at  home.  Therefore,  let  us  have  more,  not 
'•■•n  Churchi'i  w  ,i^  :'.cht 
2'.dh  dav  or  :i!-t  M;=r^--,  i 
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wi.i  and  to  re-create  ord' 
\(,iih  we  must  develop  to  the 
1  111  nial  and  physical  efforts. 
und  the  Job  tomorrow  will  not 
.c  continue  to  tolerate  ineffi- 
ciency, confusion,  and  waste,  Americans  are 
united  in  their  determination  to  have  an 
efficient,  responsible  Government  Today  our 
war  effort  is  being  hindered,  danger  is  pro- 
longed, by  the  persistence  of  the  administra- 
tion In  maintaining  the  confusion,  the  waste- 
fulness, the  political  manipulations,  and  the 
social  experimentations  of  the  New  Deal. 
With  all  the  terrible  fatalities  and  colossal 
costs  of  the  war  to  the  present  moment, 
with  all  the  tremendous  losses  borne  by  the 
people,  the  administration  hasn't  sacrificed 
a  single  New  Deal  experimental,  social  bureau 
or  agency.  The  other  World  War.  we  were 
told,  was  fought  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  It  appears  that  in  the  minds  of 
some  high  administration  officials,  the  first 
object  of  this  war  Is  to  make  America  safe  for 
bureaucracy. 

Efficient  government  Is  the  vibrant  issu« 
of  this  crimpnlgn. 

A  greai  .  once  said.  "The  past  Is  pro- 
logue," O;..  -  wo  ptoperly  Interpret  the 
prologue  can  >^  i  ^o  foresee  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future  The  New  Deal  clearly 
demonstrated  lU  inherent  Inefficiency  even 
tiefore  the  war. 

The  London  Bconomlc  Conference  repre- 
sented an  effort  to  explore  ways  and  n 
of  e»tnh!!-hi!'i;  International  stability  ii.  ui- 
K  eal  world  ecrnnmlc  recovery 
r  .  t!,  iiriv  rk  of  this  conference 
.:  ,.  1  ,,  !;■  ,  ,  n  administration. 
,v  :■  V  ■, outvied  the  (  :,  i-  ( 
.;,  >  I;-  >3,  thereby  t--  ■  ■  ti 
;  ;  <  if  an  intelligent  survey  into 
n.i  ui.s  for  stabilizing  international 
conditions?     It  was  President  R'-'osrvelt 

wVfi,  Mr  Roosevelt  decided  upon  that 
(  ,s(  ;  (tion  he  chose  to  take  the  Nation 
(1    >.:    a  i.:,-;i  w!i,<!,  Sv:x   D(,:dfr8  now  claim 

The  advent  of  the  war  operaud  to  cover 
up  and  to  distract  the  public  attention  from 
the  failures  of  the  entire  New  Deal  program. 
When  the  war  broke  cm-  li-:-'  prirr-F  vvrre 
at  their  lowest  point  1:.  -  x  ,  .■  W-  wrre 
being  told  that  relief  on  a  vast  scale  '  a 
permanent  phase  of  our  national  life  :  i  e 
unemployed  numbered  10,000,000  Americans. 

The  peacetime  New  Deal  had  doubled  ex- 
penditures; had  wasted  money  on  Arthur- 
dales;  had  imposed  added  tax  burdens  on  the 
poor;  and  had  lncrea.sed  the  national  debt 
by  some  $22,000,000.000 — as  much  as  we  spent 
In  the  other  World  War  In  addition  it  had 
succeeded  in  fastening  upon  American  in- 
dustry, large  and  small,  to  a  vast  degree, 
restrictive,  hamstringing,  regula'ory  legisla- 
tion, the  ultimate  purpose  of  which  was  to 
destroy  free  American  enterprise.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  New  Deal  set  class  against 
class,  and  group  apainst  group.  It  baited 
business.  It  gave  ad  and  comfort  to  Com- 
munists. It  attacked  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
held  up  to  ridicule  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  were  maintaining  our  constitu- 
tional system.  It  attempted  to  purge  the 
Democratic  Party  of  some  of  its  most  intelli- 
gent and  able  members  because  it  needed 
whipping  boys  to  take  the  backlash  of  public 
r,r>in*"r(  fnr  Vb  inefficiencies.  Accord  ng  to 
N  w  I).  .  f :-  Ideas  the  conservative  Democrats 
stooa  m  tiif 
wt'^hed  to  tr- 
.^t  the  til  .' 
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Bta'M    H^Tt-"    ail    imiMrtiar    Ix-    .  • 

Upi'n  »i«rld  aJTalr*      A  UiiltKl  s    ,  u 

Into  Bnancial  and  »c«nomic  c<ill«pv»  npn  sida 
•vil  far  aikd  »idr.  and  wrakrna  Fraiup  ii>d 
Ingland  juat  at  th*  time  when  they  liavt 
matx  Ji"  •  ong     •    •    • 

•Th-  V  idmlnlitratJon  ha»  weired 

»o  '  .       .;  up<:n  privmlp  enter' 

th"  >-     'M,  with   non'.'  of 

and  burrtrnii  m  Europe  upon  it    i!<  :i 
the  preaent  moment  leading  the  »    • 
Into     the     trough     of     depreaaion      • 
»ven  the  moat  enthusiastic  New  Denier 
a«k  hinwflf  whether,  w  th  Europt-  and  In 
the  whole  world  in  Its  present  condition. 
!s  a  Kr,cxi   time  for  the  United  States  to 
c;  .  ^       ri   th:s  devastanr.g    Internecine 

M'  ChurchiUa  remarkable  foresight  Ls 
confirmed  by  our  regretful  hlnds'ght 

One  of  the  major  reiuions  for  the  New  beal 
•dmlnl»tration'»  InefBciency  was  the  New 
Deal  experimenters'  belief  thnt  they  c  uld 
r^ad  the  future  with  infallible  hccu  acy 
TV  A'-re  orepared  to  Junk  prologue  "hey 
M  '•  V  :ng  to  replace  the  sound  satisfactions 
of  our  tried  and  tested  system  of  American 
free  enterprtse  by  the  doubtful  glor-.es  -f  a 
planned  economy  The  world  of  the  '  i 
was  tc  be  the  world  which  they  pia. 
Anything  they  did  not  plan  for  ]u«t  couldn't 
t<  w-  ic  I  now  to  cur  sorrow  that  'rhat 
r—  V  !  ::•  d  was  that  they  tripped  ever 
•^-  '  •-*  •'  y.  their  own  infallibility  For 
^.:f  •  h  V  laid  their  plans  for  pface 
When  the  war  came  they  were  unprep 
They  were  unprepared  for  war  for  the  s; 
reason  that  they  conceived  themselves 
the  masters  of  destiny  so  according  to 
own  reasoning  they  would  let  no  war 
Therefore  they  did  not  plan  for  war 
fatal  mistake  was  they  did  not  take 
Into  their  inner  circle 

The    New   Dealers   are   now   claiming 
foresight    previous   to   Pearl    Harbor    and 
bitterly  cajtigating  those  who  did  not 
with    their   pre-war  program      But    the 
Dealers  cannot  have  their  cake  and  eat  it 
They  cannot  take  both  sides  of  the  ques 
If  'hey  did   In   fact  foresee   the  war  con 
as  they  now  claim    there  are  a  lot  of  t 
which  thev  mu.*t  explain 

For   example     the    President    hai1    * 
000  000  ui  relief  and   public  works  fun 
the    period    1933    to    1940    which    cou'.d 
been    spent     m   large   measure,    in   prep^ 
this  country  for  war      They  were  spent 
stead,    on    social    reform^;    and    bocndogijl 
projects  at   the  expense  of  national  de 
The  Pressdent  spent  only  »681.000  000  of 
fifteen     billions    on    projects    that,    by 
•lightest  strvtch  of  the  imagination,  coiil 
dMlflMted  as  defense      That    is  le$«   th 
percent  cf  the  funds  which  were  availab; 

If  the  New  Deal  saw  the  war  coming. 
did  It  continue  to  insist  that  naval  disa 
ment  was  "a  milestone  in  civilization 
the  President  put  it? 

If    it    saw   the    war    coming    why    d.d 
I"        ■  r.t  again  and  again  stress  the  unt) 
c  i  ness    of    armament    spending' 

did  he  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  tha 
wer*  not  then  spending  '"".ir  m  --ney  for 
mcnts  as  other  nations  ■*•:'-  i*.  ang' 

If  the  New  Deal  saw  ine  war  coming 
were    there    no   adequate    plans    alre.>dy 
vr     rv.i    for    adoption   when    a   preparedhess 
i-   i   >.u    became    an    immediate    necessity? 
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v.l.y  have  we  stumbled  around  suffering 
c.istly  delays  waiting  for  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration to  make  up  lla  mind  whnt  It 
wanted  to  do.  and  now  it  wonted  to  do  it? 

The  next  time  anyone  tella  you  the  New 
Deal  i*  omnl»<-;ent  and  that  U  foresaw  the 
war  coming,  a«k  him  three  quesiuma: 

Why  did  the  president  contend  In  May 
t(MO    t!  me    who    lielleved    In    H    two* 

ocrnn  S  »    »  "JM»1  plMlii  dumb'? 

Why  Old  defrii»e  plun»,  n«  foinuilut'-rt  and 
pre»entrd  to  ron«  ri«*  In  M«y  IWO  c.«ll  for 
unly  *  M  oon  uod  L>)0  progmm  to  be  aprend 
over  a  6-ve»»r  piri.KP 

Why  did  the  New  Denier*  tnalat  thRt  we 
could  I'UlUI  an  HCle((Uute  defrnae  Without  any 
aacriflre  of  .mr  Uixuries.  without  ln*er.iig 
our  •tnndarOi  of  living,  without  becoming 
"diacombtKjmciaied."  as  President  RoJstvdt 
put  u? 

Why  did  Presldmt  Roraevelt  recommend 
that  Congreaa  go  home  In  June  1840  draplte 
R( publican  opposition  to  adjournment,  be- 
ciiuse  the  PrcLidriil  said  thore  was  nothing 
mure  for  Congress  to  do  except  to  make 
speeches'' 

Why  did  they  continually  underestimate 
our  aluminum  requirements? 

Why  did  the  administration  continually 
fall  to  lay  up  stock  pile-,  of  rubber  to  meet 
the  prospective  shortage  In  this  country? 
Why  did  the  New  Dealers  take  no  steps  to 
produce  synthetic  rubber  until  they  were 
forced  into  action  by  the  prodding  of  anti- 
New  Dealers? 

Why  did  they  persist.  In  the  face  of  con- 
tinued efforts  In  the  Congress  to  step  It,  to 
send   scrap  metaU  and  oil   to  Japan? 

Why  did  they  continue  to  permit  an  acute 
shortage  of  merchant  ships? 

Thus  the  New  Deal  administration  finds 
Itself  between  thr  horns  of  a  dilemma  If 
the  New  Deal  administration,  then  In  full 
control  of  all  of  Its  agencies  of  Information 
and  Intelligence  as  to  world  conditions,  did 
not  foresee  the  war  coming.  It  certainly  can- 
not charge  with  negligence  for  not  foreseeing 
the  war  those  who  were  demanding  that 
America  should  be  prepared. 

If  the  New  Deal  administration  did  foresee 
the  war  comiag.  then  it  stands  indicted  of 
having  failed  to  prepare  us  for  that  even- 
tuality The  New  Deal  may  choose  which- 
ever horn  of  this  dilemma  It  pleases  But 
It  cannot  divest  itself  of  its  plain  responsi- 
bility in  the  premise,  or  cover  up  its  own 
failures  and  Inefficiencies  by  a  political 
stratagem 

No*,  there  is  a  practical  technique  cf  the 
New  Deal  It  l5  the  technique  cf  all  en- 
trenched bureaucracies  To  stay  in  power 
the  New  Deal  muft  find  ways  to  cover  up  its 
Inefficiencies  In  pre-war  years  it  did  this  by 
setting  clajs  agalI:^t  class  and  by  making  In- 
dustry the  scapeg;3at.  The  consequences  of 
such  a  course  of  iiction  to  the  national  wel- 
fare did  not  matt.^r.  If  It  weakened  the  Na- 
tion, the  loss  was  oflset  by  the  fact  that  the 
Ncw^  Deal  wculd  continue  entrenched  in 
power 

The  same  technique  Is  being  employed  to- 
day The  New  Deal  is  again  attempting  to 
divide  the  Nation  It  seeks  to  divide  the 
jjeople  along  so-called  Interventionist  and 
noninterventionist  lines.  This  time  the 
scapegoat*  are  to  be  the  so-called  isolation- 
ists. Apparently  the  most  important  thing 
to  high  New  Dealers  is  another  victory  at  the 
polls  As  Attorney  General  Biddle  said,  we, 
the  New  Deal,  mtist  "hold  the  political 
trench  " 

We  are  told  by  certain  New  Deal  propon- 
ents that  the  only  thing  that  counts  in  this 
coming  election  is  how  a  man  stood  liefore 
Pearl  Harbor  If  he  voted  against  certain 
legislation,  if  he  opposed  the  President,  he  is 
marked  by  the  New  Deal  for  defeat.  But 
don't  be  deceived  into  thinking  that  the  leg- 
islation they  have  In  mind  Is  the  so-called 
strategic  defense  legislation.  New  Deal 
groups  have  sworn  to  defeat  men  of  both  par- 


ties who  have  actually  voted  for  every  so- 
called  defense  measure  asked  for  by  the 
President.  Why,  then,  ar«  these  marked 
men? 

They  are  lUted  for  political  assassination 
m  the  fall  elections  because  they  dared  to 
oppose — not  defense  measures,  not  war  mia*> 
ures-  but  Ni-w  Deal  ■cclaUrefurm  legislation. 

T  :e  Nc*?  Dcnlers  have  inndveriently 

rii  1   that  thi-  real  ln-ue  of  this  cam- 

paittti  I*  not  the  war.  Instead  the  Issue  Is  the 
Nrw  Deal  lt*rlf. 

Since  the  New  Deal  and  Its  Inherent  Inef- 
ficiency Is  the  only  real  lnwue  of  this  cnm- 
pnign,  U  will  be  the  renponaihllily  of  Repub- 
llcann  to  make  certain  the  people  have  the' 
fiict*  by  whUh  tin  y  can  Judge  the  New  Deal's 
fltncix  We  mUKt  show  clearly  the  New  Deal 
record  of  falluren  together  with  such  reasons 
for  Its  failures,  for  Us  Inherent  Inefficiency. 
This  Is  our  responsibility  This  will  be  one  of 
the  ways  In  which  we  will  make  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation's  effort  to  win  this 
war  completely  and  decisively,  and  the  Na- 
tions effort  to  rebuild  a  happy  and  prosper- 
ous post-war  world. 

Our  need  today  is  for  efficiency  and  for  re- 
sponsibility in  government.  The  New  Deal 
has  failed  to  meet  these  needs  fti  time  of 
peace  and  In  time  of  war.    ' 

It  has  failed  to  appreciate  that  this  Is  a 
Government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  It  has 
time  and  again  misled  the  American  people. 
It  has  tried  to  be  the  master  of  the  people 
rather  than  to  be  the  people's  servant.  It 
has  been  opportunistic,  and  as  an  oppor- 
tunistic group  virtually  its  every  act  has  been 
Judged  by  the  exigencies  of  politics.  For  ex- 
ample. It  has  had  no  sound  and  constructive 
American  economic  philosophy.  It  has  been 
Interested  only  In  redistributing  existing 
wealth  rather  than  In  creating  new  wealth. 
Furthermore,  it  has  had  no  standards  to  guide 
It  In  determining  the  value  of  its  actions. 
Consequently  it  has  Judged  its  own  efflciency 
solely  in  the  terms  of  its  capacity  to  maintain 
itself  in  power.  We  see  the  destruction  of 
small  business  and  the  thousands  of  com- 
munity industries,  locally  owned  and  oper- 
ated, which  are  going  by  the  board.  The  very 
foundation  of  America's  free  enterprise  eco- 
nomic system  is  now  being  undermined  and 
destroyed.  The  small  businesses  of  this 
country  have  furnished  over  90  percent  of  all 
the  employment  in  the  Nation.  This  source 
of  community  employment  and  community 
pay  rolls  Is  being  destroyed.  If  that  destruc- 
tion continues  only  disaster  can  result  to 
this  Nation,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
clash  at  arms. 

The  American  voter  must  consider  this  New 
Deal  record  in  the  light  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting us  today  and  the  problems  that  will 
confront  us  tomorrow.  These  problems  are 
vast  and  complex.  If  we  are  to  cope  with 
them  we  must  elect  to  Congress,  and  to  other 
offices,  men  who  will  not  compromise  their 
convictions  for  opportunistic  gain.  The  Na- 
tion needs  men  who  will  think  in  terms  of  the 
national  interest  and  the  general  welfare 
rather  than  In  terms  of  political  selfishness 
and  expediency  Men  must  be  elected  who 
believe  steadfastly  in  our  American  political 
and  economic  institutions,  men  who  will  fight 
for  these  American  principles  with  all  the 
energy  they  possess.  Men  must  be  elected 
who  believe  in  economy  in  Government;  men 
who  realize  that  a  dollar  spent,  whether  wisely 
or  foolishly.  Is  a  dollar  that  must  be  raised 
by  the  sweat  of  man's  labor.  We  must  elect 
men  who  will  not  tolerate  lnefl3ciency  or  im- 
practical e.xpenmentation.  We  must  elect 
men  who  believe  this  war  must  be  won 
quickly,  decisively,  and  completely — men  who 
know  this  can  be  done  only  if  we  have  effi- 
cient, responsible  government. 

This  means  we  must  elect  men  who  are  not 
blinded  by  supine  devotion  or  by  selfish  ad- 
vantage to  a  political  hierarchy  that  Is  pro- 
moting a  plan  of  government  which  has 
brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction  this  soiU- 
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Mtkrfytng,  free  and  gloriotis  Amt-iCiv  ^.c  lo-  e 
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Power,  'A!i:ch  appeared  i: 
Nat '.on 

Tl"i('rp  being  ivi  obiection.  the  a::;rle 
was  ordered  to  )x  pnnt(/d  ir.  lin  Rk.  hf.d, 
as  follow?- 

(Bv  R.r  nard  I.    Nenbt-eer) 

BoNNTviLLE.  Oreg  .  May  15. — Airplanes  are 
the  key  to  victory.  President  Roosevelt  has 
asked  for  60,000  war  planes  this  year;  125.000 
in  1943.  The  United  Nations  have  not  lost  a 
battle  front  which  could  not  have  been  made 
Impregnable  with  enough  planes  Millions  of 
people  all  over  the  world  base  their  hopes  for 
freedom  on  American  airplane  production. 
"If  our  planes  could  drop  a  thousand  bombs 
tomorrow  on  the  munitions  factories  of  Tokyo 
and  Osaka."  said  Senator  Elbebt  D.  Thomas, 
of  Utah,  "we  could  save  the  lives  of  50.000 
American  soldiers  and  sail  rs  " 

Aluminum  is  the  key  i  a;rp:a:.tt  i;.d  :he 
public  power  projects  built  by  the  Ne.\  D  al 
against  bitter  opposition  are  the  kt;,  to 
aluminum.  Without  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  the  great  dams  on  the  Colum- 
bia River.  American  airplane  production,  the 
hope  of  civilized  mankind,  would  be  in  a  sad 
state.  Attainment  of  the  President's  goals 
would  be  impossible. 

William  L.  Batt.  chairman  cf  the  require- 
ments committee  of  the  W  ir  Production 
Board,  recently  told  th^  N>  .v  York  Times  that 
the  expanded  alumii.i;:i.  program  of  the 
United  States  would  be  2.100.000.000  pounds  a 
year.  This  amount,  he  said,  not  only  wUl  be 
enough  to  produce  the  number  of  planes  the 
President  wants,  but  "w:!!  be  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  anything  tlir  .-\.\:-  P  wtrs  together 
with  all  the  occupied  countries,  can  even 
contemplate."  Censorship  rules  forbid  pub- 
lication of  specific  locations  of  aluminurr. 
plants  and  their  individual  output,  but  the 
Power  Division  of  the  I>:  .r:;;..  .i  of  the 
Interior  has  announced  ai;.r..i;...:;.  production 
by  regions.  The  figures  are  highly  significant 
and  should  par;  .  .hiilv  u:p';5S  the  utility 
companies  and  i;...:  .   ;.;i'-.t:..te8,  who  have 
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.  :.P.  h(  ad.ti  he  is  caused  by  the 
i.p  iiddiilonal  generators  In  the 
pi;;;'^L.ck  chutes  so  that  new 
u  nir..:.n;:i  ;  intt,  on  the  Columbia's  banks 
cur.  t  'p  :.  piuduction.  The  Bonneville  Power 
.Aiini.:  .-tration  is  listed  as  a  vitPl  war  agency. 
I.  :.(•::,;  .nr  equipment  for  twth  Bonneville 
h:  i!  iiri.  ,.  Coulee  has  been  given  full  priority. 
Y'  ',  iii'presonta' ,■  1-k>n'cis  D.  Culkin  of  New 
V  rk  c.:.cc  asserti  d.  In  the  region  of  Grand 
(.  u.ee,  that  colossal  Imposition  on  the  Amer- 
ictm  people,  there  is  no  one  to  sell  the  power 
to  except  coyotes  and  jack  rabbits." 

Thf'sr  rrcitures  peer  timidly  from  their 
in;r  :.  w  iis  thotisands  of  workmen  hurry 
construction  of  Grand  Coulee's  second  20- 
story  powerhouse.  The  War  Production  Board 
is  searching  everywhere  for  generators  and 
turbiras  to  shove  into  service  at  Grand  Cou- 
U't  J  hn  C.  Page.  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
ti.r  Las  Just  a:  :.  ur  cd  •hut  a  single  in- 
s:hi.;.'  un  at  the  .-fa:  .•.:.;:,  w  .  :.  net  125.000.000 
pcmnds  of  aluminum  tor  the  war  effort.  Pro- 
duction Board  oflicials  plan  to  transfer  alumi- 
num factories  from  the  East  because  of  the 
immense  amount  of  electricity  available  at 
Grand  Coulee,  which  Is  the  biggest  source 
of  water  power  on  earth  Copper  and  steel 
pncnties  are  cheerfully  granted  for  220.000- 
volt  transn..^^..  ::  line-  a'-ri^^s  'he  Parific 
Nortliwe.-i  up. anas 

Not  long  ago  Bonneville.  Grand  Coulee, 
and   the  Tenne^.^^ee   Vail- y  Authority   had   to 

Their  continued  ex- 
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riitely  during  the  same  year 

appropriations  for  the  Ten- 
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d'.  in    tiran,c 
h.iV'^    tx'-t-n 
in..:    ana  :;    :nu^: 

H\'.\'r~     Jl-NKIN> 

vaiiia.  Hoffman 
tones  ti ..  d  m  -pt 
to  Whltl.e  en  w:.  .  . 
ne<-wp  V;iht>  .^uthjrity  In  the  month  that 
N.iiua-.  !th:  .^.-nator  Charues  1.  MnN«,RY  of 
Oit-guii  guuglii  a  third  Columb.a  RiVti  p^wer 
and  navigation  project,  but  the  Senate 
turned  down  his  bill.  36  to  33.  The  increased 
river  transportation  that  would  have  been 
n.cd.  p  -r  ble  by  this  dam  would  have  helped 
t-a..-».  tilt  burden  on  the  Pacific  coasts  rail- 
roads. 

B>  ;!  •  cn.d  ct  'h:?  vear  according  to  Rep- 
.•..-,::,■,•, V.  PuRi-f  p  -^-i  generated  by  the 
a  r.  }.  .tr  v,,!!  be  turning  out  almost 
K  "H  n  unos  cf  aluminum,  or  more 
'.in^  jjrcduced  In  the  whole  United  SUtes 
iitiii  2  years  ago.  Moreover,  kilowatts 
Bonneville  operate  the  Portland  ship- 


ynrd.*,    U'h:r!i    D>'Mihic    Nias^n    hrif    f'ali«a1    the 

in.c-'  f:tK  ..  n:  n,  in.  ,'•..  ,,.n;:>  In  .  n;  i  x- 
p.nndtal  a  n:i::n,n;n  ]'i-~  ^n.nn  H.  jvcM'nUU.xe 
H-MiK    A\:.\\:     .:    r    f'htnd    '  il-   announced, 

nn  ri'     than    h.l    pi  :  >  ''ni    a!     *  hr    J  h  tn  svm    »>   - 
pii  n;a,t    iinnna:    p:  •  ■Clmn  ii:n    pa  ■  pin  ^a  •  il    ;  •.    M: 
H.i  i  !    w  .  .  .    (a     ■  ia    an  1  fait    a  I    nai  n   n^^    Plah    ;   i  ur 
B.a.nia    ,  ,r     nn,!     (  ■!  a:  it     t,      U  I't  ]  i:>       p    w '  I 

e-.anpmi  ifp  \U:,  (hi  .  ;,"p.'Md  ',  l.r  New  1  »■  n .  ['■•  - 
^■i  ,un  a  nn,  ►  n  ;  i  p,pi  .-.n  i'.  h  ,i'.  v  r  ■'.  >•»'.!  !  \V 
!  ni  V  \Vi  n  ,,1  ,lat\i  'uk'-n  (a,!  >  ■:  d  !  Pi  a,  u,  '  '  ^  f^ 
Wi,:  n,!«'ii>  l,\i:i  V,,r\  nin,  arrdi'i',  a  n,,,  i  h  nf-  '  nc 
"Pi  in  ;«•»<«  I'T  \'a  ,|-\  All!  Iia!  :•  \  una!  'la  {  >  n,  ni,lni» 
H.i-  ni    p.ndia,  i^ 

A  n,  i:  ih  laa,at  h(a,  .nd  a,-'  '  n.  mm  whO 
'•r-  \,>H'  !,',niT!iikn.^;.«,  n!,Uir  i  ■,  ),,''':UC« 
,1  -.  n  sn  .\  , ;  t  Iiiil  u>-  w  ,>■  ■  '-Iia  !  ,  •  »•  '  O 
up    !  I    ta  I'p!  II !    !  p  II "   r\    ,',  n   'I  H    '   f    \*  ,1*  ■  a»i, 

)r.  pM  ►  ;n  ,f'v  1-  ! ' !  II'  d  loiemoHt 
.1  ^r^^aal  n  ■,  «  h  !  ..(1  '  hi'  Virion  TO 
I  I,  !  a  a,  >  !  vi  n  a  V  I  u  \i  '  i  i-  r  ■  ••  '  n  a  ;!,'.'■  s 
-  I  !  '  !  ,(  N  ,i!  ,  n  Bi'^  ,ai  I  ,  ■ :  ■-  n,  '.:•  1^ 
Si;  ..n,;  (.iniKi.ii  \K  N'-hfas.  of  Neh',,-.ha  -^'ho 
lU.iUe  l.,^  ti■^:  i-pi  "I  h  p,-  puh'nt  l  a  !  in 
1012.  thr.'i-  ia'r!iai+,  a^  >  ;  n,t  It:.:  ''--,':  Val- 
It  V  Annn  ^i , ".  i,-  n..-  in  ■nu!n<  :,"  Moei  ol  the 
<nnns  n,  •]:.  \\ <  <:  -.vt  ; t  na..i  w  iii  the  author- 
ization :  •;..  n.  i'in,:v  at  the  Interior.  Har- 
old L  I'K(.-  y.  i.  a  -  -!<n;  in  their  completion 
at  a  time  when  CharlL•^  w  K  ..  ...  ;  resident 
of  the  Edison  Electric  1..-:  u  .  v,*b  ridicul- 
ing the  notion  of  a  power  ^n   inmc. 

Senators  IlrMFP.  T  Brxj  :  Washington; 
Charles  L  V.  .\ai  v  :  an  a  ".  : ter  Hill,  of 
Alabama;  and  Robih:  m  :  a  Foi.ij'ni,,  of  Wis- 
consin, have  been  N  .an-  main  allies  in  the 
upper  branch  of  Congress.  The  torch  haa 
been  carried  for  the  Government's  power 
projects  In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
John-  E  Rankin  f  M:-'=isslppi;  WAtrrR  M 
Pifh  I  ..  ,.  H  \:ik  ■'..-vi.ni  of  Oregon;  C  hm,:  as 
li  :  !  ai  Y  Kn"  :  !•  Hn  .  .''  hn  aT  C  (  n  '  Mae- 
T-iv    i-     :^'.:a:)i     ;.'  :,,    V.','.Khin.    n.     Id'.n.i  ■-    r;    of 
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of   Tennessee; 


and  CoMiTu.N  1  Wiim.  ui  1  .aho.  It  may  be 
significant  that  most  of  these  men  voted 
against  continued  appropriations  for  the 
Dies  committee.  Happily,  the  President  has 
Just  appointed  Mr.  Leavt,  one  of  the  ablest 
advocates  of  public  power,  a  Federal  Judge  In 
the  Northwest. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 
is  still  an  Issue  on  Capitol  Hill.  William  8. 
Knudsen.  Donald  M.  Nelson,  a^jd  other  btisl- 
ness  leaders  have  Joined  the  New  Dealers  In 
urging  its  Immediate  construction.  The  best 
basis  for  a  decision  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
undertaking  is  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  our  war  effort  today  had  th» 
country  followed  the  advice  of  the  opponents 
of  BonuevlUe.  Grand  Coulee,  and  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority. 


Change  of  Political  Aftliation  by  Former 
Governor  Murphy  of  New  Hampshire 

EXTENSION    OF    HKMAMKi; 

HON   DAVID  \.  WALSH 

OF  M\ssv'  )'.:-^r:"^' 
IN  THE   SFN-'.TE   Cf-     THE    I'SITTV    ^"'/ ''.'Vm 

Mondai    Ju\i    t:'     i*  gisLative  day  of 
T'l/'^^dhd    J\''.c  7»>     1942 

M:      \^^.'>lI,.„SH      Mr      ?:-■ -xi*  ih ,    I     a,  k 
unamrni!!!--   i  r-n^nnr    •<■:   h:avt    inS'-rted  in 

th'  Ai::pn:an!,x  nl  :,i.n  Recofd  a  r-  ff"T  p^sb- 
:ic  >;a:('nhnn:  I'-rdvo  b'.  '1(h'nd!'  O  v. 
Fritrn,  :-  P,  \T.;r'pi:y,  rd'  N>  v.  H.vn  pi,-,n,;.a 
reiaTnt  i-:-  h.,--,  rf!i.>-,.ii>  .'■  r  c.aui..)..^  ;..^ 
eiii'nii.irin.hi  P:  oir;  R.rpubi,v,ai»  Va'  L'<  niu- 
crat. 
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There  being:  no  objection,  ihe  sia 
n.'  !U  was  ordered  to  b*'  pnr!'«"d  in  ' 
RxcoRD.  as  follows; 

1  I  »m  entirely  opposed,  and  have  been 
■cme   time,   to  the  synthetic  and  siumbl 
leadership  of  the  Republican  Party  In 
desip>erate     times       There     is     no     yrz£- 
u-nrthy  of  the  grtAt  tradition  of  th*-  !  •  ; 
!       •    Party  in  a  period  when  the  Natui 
I         re  peril  and  when  all  of  our  people 
fle'ermmed  to  contribute,  without  stint. 
last  ounce  of  their  energies  and  restjurces 
maintain    their   rights    and    freedoms 

Within  the  pseudo  leadership  of   the 
publican  Party   there  exists  a  spirit  of  ptftty 

sarshlp      Men  of  mediocre  tale-  •.- 
1         .ance  been  thrust  into  places  ol  , 
tne    party    organization      But    they    do 
le.d      TTieir  aim  Ls  personal  and  political 
^andlzement  at  the  sacrifice  of  prtncipl 

They   have   abandoned   the   party   fait 
expounded  by  Alexander  Hamilton  who 

The    amelioration    of    the    conditions 
manicind.  and  the  increase  of  human  hat 
■MM  ought  to  be  the  leading  objeits  o 
political    Institution,    and    the    aim   of    < 
individual,  according  to  the  measure  of 
power    In  the  situation  he  occupies  " 

Thla  b^'trayal  of  the  principles  of  a 
party,    for    that    Is   what    U    amounts    t< 
deeply  re«ent«l  by  many  of  Us  members. 
the  time  Is  inappropriate  for  the  inevit 
bouse  cieanint;.  when  the  Nation  is  fighting 
for  Its  existence,  and  unity  is  above  all 
tlal 

2  The    hijheet    form    of    patriotism 
construe  it    is  to  mamtaln  an  independ 
ttu'.l  Integrity  of  thinking  and  actiun    w 
ac    the    ».-»me    time,    neglecting    small    di 
er.ccs.    carping    criticism    and    any    atti 
which    conflicts    with    our   common    pur^ 
of  winning  the  war  at  the  cost  of  any  ant 
sacrifice 

I  have  lost  confidence  In  the  leadershi 
the  Republican  Party  nationally  and  In 
State   to  meet   the  problems  that   this 
crisis  presents  to  the  Nation  at  the  pre^nt 
time  and  firmly  believe  that  each  indivi 
at  a  time  like  this,  should  make  his  cor 
button  as  his  conscience  and  his  Ood  di 
blm. 

In  our  system  of  democracy  one  must 
and  fi-^ht  for  principle  In  one  political  p 
or  Another.     It  is  my  conviction  that  m 
tlav    :ind    age    the   Democratic    Party    is 
ad.ipted  as  a  political  instrument  to  carry 
the  «ar  and  guide  our  destinies  when  pi 
Is  concluded. 

Therefore    I  sincerely  and  firmly  believ 
to  be  my  duty,  a.s  an  .American    to  contri 
my  humb]e  part  in  the  support  of  the  niag 
xijflcent  :.)iring  leadership  of  Fran  ilin 
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AdHr-si    h',     .Archibald    M.uLei-,^    to 
N.:t:.!n.i!    Rrldil    Dry^ooQi    .Avsociaf. 


i:x.l:.oION  of  remarks 

OF 

HON   LISTER  HILL 


IN    THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STA 


Monday.  June  22  {legislatiw  day  ty 
Thursdav.  June  18).  1942 

Mr    HILL      Mr.   President.   I    a.>k   to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord an  address  delivered  b     H   :     .^ 
b.ild  MacLei<h  before  the  N.a;  r  *    *!■ - 
t^il    Dryftoods   Association,  at   c:. 
June  17.  1942. 


b'ection,  the   \M-:--^s 
;:inted  in  the  Record, 
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as  follows: 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  one  of 
the  inalienable  American  rights  has  been  the 
right  to  cusa  the  Government.  Life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  Congressmen,  they  ased 
to  say  in  the  old-time  country  newspapers. 
Maybe  they  still  do  But  whether  they  do  or 
not.  the  principle  stands  It's  a  mans  right, 
If  he  governs  himself,  to  say  what  he  thinks 
of  his  nandiwork.  It's  a  freeman's  right,  an 
American's  right,  to  climb  up  on  the  next 
stump  and  tell  the  world  how  the  Govem- 
mt-nt  looks  from  there.  Some  would  say  it's 
the  dearest  right  a  freeman  has  Certainly 
It's  the  Isist  right  most  of  us  would  willingly 
surrender  lis  a  right  were  Jealous  of  in 
these  TJnIted  States. 

We're  Jealous  of  it  because  It  Is  not  only  a 
freeman's  rlKht;  It  Is  the  freeman's  right — 
the  right  which,  more  than  any  other,  dis- 
tinguishes the  man  who  has  freedom  from 
the  man  who  hasn't.  And  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  the  freeman  is  the  only  man 
who  can  enjoy  the  privilege.  And.  second, 
because  the  freeman  Is  the  only  man  who 
knows  how  to  enjoy  it — because  its  exercise 
IS,  in  a  sense,  the  mark  of  the  freeman. 

When  a  freeman  sails  into  his  government 
he  sails  into  it  partly  because  he  doesn't  like 
It  but  mostly  because  its  his.  He  cusses  it 
the  way  you  cuss  a  mean  relation.  But  when 
a  man  who  doesn't  know  the  way  of  freedom, 
who  hasn't  learned  the  feel  and  sense  of 
freedom,  sails  into  a  free  man's  government 
he  doesn  t  talk  about  it  as  though  it  were 
his.  He  cusses  it  from  the  outside  and  with 
an  outside  feeling — with  an  outside  animos- 
ity What  he  says  is  as  awkward  and  wrong 
and  in  some  ways  as  comical  as  Brooklyn  talk 
in  the  Wyoming  cow  country.  But  its  not 
comical  altogether  or  awkward  only.  It  can 
be  dangerous,   too 

It  can  be  dangerous  primarily  for  this  rea- 
son :  That  its  consequence,  if  you  get  enough 
of  It.  can  be  to  infect  others — even  others  who 
have  the  real  sense  and  feel  of  freedom — 
with  the  notion  that  their  government,  their 
freemen's  government,  isn  t  actually  theirs 
but  Is  something  outride  them,  something 
even  against  them  Its  effect,  if  you  get 
enough  of  it,  can  be  to  break  down  and 
injure  and  perhaps  eventually  destroy  the 
most  precious  thing  freemen  have — the 
thing  which  la.  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
touchstone  of  their  freedom — their  sense  of 
identity  with  their  government — their  sense 
that  the:r  government  is  theirs — is  them. 
Destrov  that  sense  and  you  destroy  the  reality 
of  self-government  leaving  the  form  only. 
Destroy  self-government  and  there  it  very 
little  freedom  left. 

A  freeman's  right  to  cuss  his  government, 
in  other  words,  is  a  right  which  mu.st  be 
guarded  as  closely  in  the  practice  as  in  the 
possession  And  it  Is  for  that  reason  that 
men  who  value  freedom  are  so  Jealous  of  it. 
I  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  men  who  value 
I  freedom  resent  its  abuse  more  bitterly  than 
most  abu.<«es  of  their  rights.  They  realize 
!  that  the  abuse  of  this  right  cannot  only  cor- 
I  rupt  the  rieht  but  injure  the  structure  Itself 
on  which  their  freedom  rests.  They  realize 
that  a  Bert;e  McCormick  or  a  whole  family 
of  Bertie  McCormicks  who  abuse  the  free- 
man s  right  by  pumping  out  a  vast  and  costly 
propaganda  aimed  to  persuade  the  people  to 
hate  and  fear  their  government  and  their 
president  are  violating  the  basic  decencies  of 
a  freeman  s  world  And  they  are  not  im- 
pressed when  they  are  told  that  the  McCor- 
mick family  is  dofhg  nothing  more  than  exer- 
cising the  sacred  right  of  criticism.  The 
p)eople  of  this  country  know  all  about  criti- 
cism They  know  about  Bertie  McCormick, 
tec  And  they  know  where  tlie  one  ends  and 
the  other  begins. 


Criticism  in  a  freeman's  country  is  made 
on  certain  assumptions,  one  of  which  is  the 
assumption  that  the  government  belongs  to 
the  people  and  is  at  all  times  subject  to  the 
people's  correction  and  criticism.  Criticism 
of  the  Government  made  on  that  basis  is 
proper  criticism  no  matter  how  abusive.  But 
abuse  of  a  representative  government  made 
not  upon  that  assumption  but  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Government  is  one  thing 
and  the  people  another — that  the  President 
is  one  thing  and  the  people  who  e'.ected  the 
President  another— that  the  Congress  is  one 
thing  and  the  people  who  elected  the  Con- 
gress another — abuse  of  a  representative  gov- 
ernment made  with  the  implication  that  the 
Government  is  something  outside  the  people, 
or  opposed  to  the  people,  something  the  p)eo- 
ple  should  fear  and  hate — abuse  of  that  kind 
is  not  criticism  and  no  amount  of  editorial 
self -Justification  can  make  It  sound  as  though 
it  were  It  is  a  harmful  propaganda.  And  a 
propaganda  which  is  no  less  harmful  because 
it  is  untrue. 

For  it  is  untrue.  The  picture  of  Washing- 
ton— and  it  is  a  picture  found  not  only  in  the 
propaganda  press  but  sometimes  in  the  news- 
papers devoted  to  news  as  well — the  picture 
of  Washington  as  another  nation,  almost 
a  foreign  power,  fixed  upon  our  shores  to 
wage  a  kind  of  bureaucratic  war  upon  our 
people,  is  a  picture  which  would  be  fantastic 
if  It  were  not  so  frequently  presented.  Who 
are  these  Congressmen  and  Senators  who 
are  now  set  off  in  apparent  distinction  from 
the  American  people?  They  are  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  are  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  elected  by  the  people 
and  acting  in  the  people's  behalf.  Like  the 
people  whom  they  represent  they  are  men 
of  varying  degrees  of  ability,  varying  and 
various  opinions.  Some  of  them  are  men  of 
great  distinction.  Some  are  not.  Some  are 
men  of  an  Intelligence  as  fine  and  as  respon- 
sive as  any  to  be  found  in  America.  Some  are 
men  of  less  intelligence.  Some  are  men 
remarkable  for  courage  and  character  Some 
are  not  remarkable  for  any  rea.son.  But  one 
thing  Ls  true  of  them  all  as  they  constitute 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  They  are 
the  true  representatives  of  the  people  whom 
they  represent  and  much  more  like  the  peo- 
ple, far  closer  to  the  people,  much  more  truly 
entitled  to  speak  for  the  people  than  those 
who  undertake  to  attack  them  on  the  people's 
behalf. 

And  what  is  true  cf  the  Congress  is  true 
also  of  the  alleged  bureaucracy — a  new  word 
Incidentally  in  American  usage,  new  since 
the  last  war  and  generally  used  only  in  the 
past  few  years. 

Who  are  the  bureaucrats  who  make  up 
this  bureaucracy?  Don  Nelson?  Bill  Batt? 
Is  Bob  Patterson  a  bureaucrat  who  gave 
up  a  place  on  the  Federal  bench  to  work 
16  and  18  hours  a  day  at  less  pay  and  with 
the  dead  certainty  that  he  would  be  crucified 
in  the  end  if  anything  went  wrong?  Is  Mllo 
Perkins  a  bureaucrat  who  left  a  profitable 
business  in  Texas  because  he  thought  there 
was  a  Job  in  Washington  which  had  to  be 
done— and  who  almost  killed  himself  to  do 
it?  Is  Jerry  Land  a  bureaucrat,  who  could 
have  retired  at  the  conclusion  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Navy  career  but  kept  on  to  build 
the  ships  we  need  to  win  the  war — and  more 
ships — and  yet  more  ships  until  there  is 
no  time  to  sleep  or  eat? 

Leon  Henderson,  who  has  taken  the  tough- 
est  and   most   unpopular  Job  in   America 

the  Job  of  fixing  prices  and  rationing  essen- 
tial goods  to  peg  down  the  big  top  when  the 
inflationary  gale  begins  to  blow— is  a  man  a 
bureaucrat,  who  starts  his  conferences  at 
half  past  six  in  the  morning  and  ends  them 
well  after  midnight  at  a  salary  an  assistant 
treasurer  would  sniflT  at  and  with  nothing 
ahead  but  more  of  the  same  for  a  long  time 
coming?  Are  Jack  McCoy  and  Bob  Lovett, 
bureaucrats  who  left  a  comfortable  law  prac- 
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tl'P  :',:.:i  .I  comfort.iblf  N't  ■»■  T  k  bMr^k  * 
take  on  two  of  the  mo'^'  t}:i  Vii^^^  ;.s>ipn- 
ments  in  Washington,  w.ih  the  ksiowledge 
that  the  world  would  only  hear  cf  either  of 
them  if  the  Job  veent  wrong — Jack  Miri.y 
and  Bob  Lovett.  who  have  turneci  .  i  two 
of  the  great  performances  r  tv  ^  via:  Is 
Elmer  Davis  a  bureaucrat — ETni  I)^.,  who 
has  given  up  ore  of  the  sweetest  and  s\irtst 
and  most  peaceful  Jobs  in  Journalism  to  take 
on  a  Government  chore  in  which — and  I 
speak  of  something  of  which  I  have  a  cer- 
tain knowledge — in  which  the  only  sure  re- 
ward is  public  vilification  and  private  hurt? 
Is  Henry  Stimson  a  bureaucrat— Henry 
Stimson.  who  had  already  won  all  the  honors 
his  country  had  to  give  him?  Is  Frank  Knox? 
Henry  Morgenthau?    Cordell  Hull? 

And  if  not  these,  then  who?  The  tens  and 
scores  and  hundreds  of  American  business- 
men and  American  lawyers  and  American 
scientists  and  American  engineers  who  are 
working  in  Washington  at  sixty-five  hun- 
dred, or  fi^fty-six  hundred,  or  thirty-eight 
hundred  a  year,  living  in  hot  rooms  in  back 
hotels,  and  mayt>€  a  sight  of  their  wives 
every  7  weeks,  with  their  kiddies  forgetting 
their  faces?  And  for  what?  For  cash?  For 
fame — or  to  get  the  Job  done? 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  newspaper  pic- 
ture, the  magazine  picture,  of  a  foreign,  bu- 
reaucratic Washington,  hostile  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  putting  its  own  interests 
before  their  interes;s — a  bureaucratic  Wash- 
ington distinct  from  the  people,  separate 
from  the  people — is  a  puie  and  adulterated 
invention. 

There  is  no  such  Washington.  What  there 
actually  is  is  a  city  filled  with  American  cit- 
izens; American  citizens  from  all  over,  from 
every  State;  American  citizens  like  other 
American  citizens:  America:,  citizens  who 
have  closed  their  offices,  turned  their  business 
over,  locked  up  their  laboratories  and  thtir 
shops,  said  go^-bye  to  their  wives,  and  gone 
t  work  in  the  most  uncomfortable,  over- 
crowded city  in  the  United  States  at  a  half 
or  a  fifth  or  a  tenth  of  their  civilian  Incomes- 
gone  to  work  at  low  pay  in  the  worst  cli- 
mate on  the  continent  with  no  more  hope 
or  expectation  of  recognition  or  reward  than 
a  stevedore  has  on  the  night  shift. 

That's  yoar  bureaucracy.  It  stares  at 
you  every  night  from  the  lighted  win- 
dows, still  lit  at  10  and  11  and  13  in  Lend- 
Lease,  in  the  War  Dtpartmout,  the  White 
House,  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration. War  Production  Board,  the  House 
Office  Building,  the  Senate  Office  Building. 
even,  forgive  me,  the  Library.  It  stares  at 
you  every  mornhig  in  the  long  lines  of  cars 
on  Memorial  Bridge  at  8  and  at  7:30  and  7 
and  on  back  That's  your  bureaucratic 
Washington.  And  the  marvel  is  tliat  the 
Washington  correspondents,  the  ablest  cor- 
respondents of  the  ablest  press  on  earth,  have 
never  written  the  story.  Its  under  their 
noses.  They  see  it  every  day.  It's  a  better 
story  than  the  goesip  and  the  guesses.  And 
yet  they've  never  written  it.  And  since 
they  ve  never  written  it,  the  editors  and  the 
columnists  and  the  magazine  publishers  back 
hCHne  go  on  frcm  week  to  week  with  the  talk 
about  bureaucrats,  the  taUi  about  bureau- 
cratic confusion,  the  talk  alxiut  talk.  You 
can  still  find  a  caol  apartment  up  in  New 
York  to  write  the  wisecracks  in.  You  can 
still  drop  down  to  the  office  at  10  and  stay 
until  5  and  think  up  a  couple  of  cracks  about 
bureaucrats.  And  all  the  confusion  In  'Wash- 
ington. And  the  way  the  people  In  Wash- 
ington :3et  excited  about  the  war.  You  can 
still  find  a  seat  in  a  bar  in  New  York  about 
6  o'clock  for  a  long  drink  and  a  laugh  at  the 
fools  down  in  Washington. 

Why  tlie  true  story  hasn't  been  told  I  don't 
know.  I  suppose  there  are  fashions  in  news 
like  fashions  in  other  things.  But  this  much 
I  -ir  know,  tha'    it   ilie  ti'U'-   '■lory   of  Wu.■^h- 


!Tg:<  '.  urrr  '  ':■'.  't  wou'.d  burv  forever  \l:e 
propag'.f  tirt  w >  !i  Tie"  T'  ^  '  :ht'  American 
Governmeiii  c'>ci-  a^ca.i.ai  ihe  Anienci;n  peo- 
ple Washington  these  days  is  more  like 
America  than  America  Itself.  It  is  filled  with 
America:  filled  and  overfilled  to  overflowing 
with  America  There  are  more  Americans, 
more  kinds  of  Americans,  more  samples  of 
Americans  in  Washington  than  there  are  any- 
where else  on  earth  There  are  Americans 
from  all  the  towns,  Americans  from  all  the 
trades-  And  the  towns  and  the  trades  know 
it,  if  the  newspapers  don't.  You  know  it, 
people  in  your  trades.  Members  of  your 
association,  representatives  of  your  businesses 
spend  night  after  night,  day  after  day  in 
Washington,  1  week  after  the  other.  You 
know  precisely  how  grotesque  it  Is  to  picture 
Washington  as  a  bureaucracy  separate  and 
distinct  frcm  the  life  of  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is — and  it  is.  to 
me  at  least,  a  very  moving  truth — that  the 
organization  of  the  American  people  to  fight 
this  war  Is  an  organization  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  bureauc- 
racy in  the  E^uropean  sense,  that  there  is  no 
such  distinctio::  *!<    w-  en  the  people  and  their 
Government    as      rt     propagandists    pretend. 
II  there  ever  was  a  wartime  i^overument  truly 
responsive  to  a  self-governing  people,   it  is 
this  Government.     If  there  ever  was  a  gov- 
ernment  which   represented   the   people   be- 
cause It  was  the  pieople.  it  Is  the  Government 
In  Washington      And  this  ip  due  not  only  to 
the  insistence  of  a  great,   and  greatly  demo- 
cratic. President,  but  equally  to  the   insist- 
ence of  the  people  themselves      It  is  due.  to 
be  ^jecific.  to  the  devotion  and  responsibility 
of  Just  such  organizations  as  this — organiza- 
tions of  citizens  who  put  their  duties  as  citi- 
zens before  their  interests  as  men  of  business 
As  men  of  business  you  have  suffered  al- 
ready in  this  war  and  you  have  even  greater 
sacrifices  ahead  of  you.     It  is  probable  that 
you  will  be  hurt  as  much  by  the  adaptations 
necessary  to  the  winning  of  this  war  as  any 
other    group — indeed    you    may    suffer    more 
than  any  others.    But  you  have  not  on  that 
account  relaxed   your  sense  of  obligation   as 
citizens.    Instead  you  have  cooperated  active- 
ly with  the  Government  in  the  preparation  of 
the    necessary    plans    and     programs — even 
those  plans  and  programs  which  might  prove 
most  pninful  to  yourselves.     By  so  doing  you 
have  helped  to  present  a  picture  of  the  unity 
and    determination   of  this   people  which   Is 
worth  many  divisions  of  troops,  many  squad- 
rons of  planes,  toward  the  winning  of  this 
war.     You  must  feel  a  very  real  satisfaction 
and  pride.    Certainly  you  are  entitled  to  feel 
it  in  the  fullest  measure. 
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HON.  WALTER  F.GLORGE 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  Si-.NA;E    t -r     rhi:    ;  N  :  :  ED  STATES 

Monday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  18),  1942 

Mr.  GEORGE.  M-  P:esident,  I  ask 
unani^mus  conseni  '<  '..iVe  printed  in 
th''  .■'-,;■;>  3. dx  of  th-  Htsoro  hii  article 
r;i  ,1  inv  -  C>3^"',''n:'p>',  the  loundi  r  fif 
Gr,,;g.a.  w-n!-.;'  bv  Erx  UndcrwcHn:!  rii.-; 
published  -n  ^  ^:- W  ^>:',i'-:e' nr;  P:.^'  "f  Sat- 
ur;l,.y  .T-;--  p  I'JA':  The  aUicle  is  \^eii 
V.-1  .  .ii  iLj.^-:.b. 


CaEAT     Bl'-i-Nl  l^\.\i.  y  — OGLmi-'K)  I.  ■ 
rOKCOTTSN    HFRO 

A  ronth  fron  ■  »  falls  the  two  hundredth 
a:  ..t-rsary  of  .i  sxi  '.e.  fought  on  .American 
soil,  which  was  one  of  tlie  small  !  in  >  r  f 
decisive  battles  of  ail  time 

Most  historians  are  agreed  that  tl.e  s>  .se 
of  the  conflict  at  the  Bloody  M  rV;  .,  r  ^i. 
Simon's  Island.  0»  ,  on  July  -  «-'  i  ;  •  .- 
nated  the  fear  of  Sp>ani8h  dominion  m  what 
is  now  the  United  State*,  and  decided  that 
the  civil laation  of  the  South  should  thence- 
forth be  Anglo-Saxon. 

But  tor  this  victory  the  United  States 
•would  have  stopped  at  Virginia:  all  South 
of  that   would    have   been   Mexico 

As  an  Englishman  I  feel  that  some  apoUipy 
Is  due  for  drawing  the  attention  of  Americnn 
readers  to  this  anniversary  The  battle, 
however,  was  fought  in  colonial  times  its 
victor.  James  Oglethorpe,  like  William  Ppnn. 
whose  main  work  also  was  done  in  America, 
was  born  in  England  And  perhaps  I  may 
be  excused  a  trivial  pe.'Tsonal  intruslr)n  in 
that  Oglethorpe,  having  been  as-vx-iated  with 
certain  institutions  with  which  I  have  been 
also  associated  in  a  minor  capacity.  Oxiord 
University.  Eton  College,  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,  London,  has  to  nt>e 
been  something  closer  than  a  mere  object 
of  hero  vw>rsh)p  I  have  many  times  visited 
the  State  he  founded,  and.  at  the  suggestion 
of  M  Mariraret  Mitihell.  whose  knowledge 
of  lilt  wistory  of  Oglethorpe  and  his  times 
is  unrivaled.  I  also  have  traversed  the  re- 
mote terrain  of  the  battle  Finally  it  was 
my  privilege  to  donate  recently  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia  a  statue  of  Oglethorpe  which 
is  now  to  be  seen  at  Atlanta,  the  capital  city 
of  the  State,  which  previously  lacked  a 
memorial  of  this  kind. 

Oglethorpe,  to  all  who  study  his  char- 
acter and  career,  sooner  or  later  becomes  in- 
evitably a  hero,  whether  thi-y  be  American 
or  British  But  apparently  very  few  people 
living  today  have  studied  Oclethcrpe  He 
appears  to  have  been  for«rotten  both  here 
and  In  England.  Pew.  except  members  of 
southern  Georgian  h  stortcal  societies,  seem 
to  know  much  about  him  I  doubt  if  one 
English  undergraduate  in  a  thousand  has 
ever  heard  of  him 

I  have  made  some  inquiry  recently  to 
ascertain  whether  any  celebration — State, 
Nation-wide,  or.  as  it  should  be,  Atlantic- 
wide — of  this  two-hundredth  anniversary  ts 
projected,  and  could  hear  of  none 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  America,  nor 
England,  nor  any  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples,  that  the  figure  of  this  very  great 
man  should'  be  allowed  to  rest  in  virtual 
oblivion.  At  New  York  University,  that 
well-endowed  pantheon,  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
contains  fine  portraits  of  some  70  great 
Americans  of  all  time.  These  Immortais, 
I  understand,  have  been  selected  by  a  na- 
tionally representative  committee  of  100 
Americans  distinguished  in  all  fields  of  activ- 
ity. The  Immortals  Include  statesmen, 
poets,  soldiers,  orators,  philanthropists,  ad- 
ministrators, artists,  and  reformer?  Ogle- 
thorpe is  not  there  How  did  the  com- 
mittee overlook  him?  For  such  '  ""■ 
scope  of  his  genius  that  Oglethorpe  •.:.b<>a.«l 
In  his  person  half  a  dozen  great  men:  A 
great  soldier,  a  great  administrator,  a  great 
philanthropist,  a  great  reformer,  a  great 
artist,  and  a  great  Christian  gentleman  He 
has  that  many  claims  to  fame  And  I  do 
not  think  it  could  be  denied  that  in  the 
Hall  of  P'ame  are  many  pale  figurt'S  whose 
right  to  be  there  could  far  more  justlflaWy 
be  challenged  than  his— William  Ci:!''"  B-r- 
ant,  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.  Peter  Cc  ;  '  ' 
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Gr^y.  b.mon  Ncwcomb    Joseph  Story    Ed'- 
Booth,  and  many  others,  all  people  of 
In   their  sphere*   but   InXerlor   In   suture 
OKleihorpe 

Oglethorpe    had    been    originally    comm 
F-        rl    on    the    recommendation    of     Ma 
t         i.ih     At  Bloody  Marsh  he  employed 
s  t  seme  of  the  tactics  which 

1  under  Prince   Eugtnc      Altf 

1  cf  St    Augustine  he  t 

O:        -  ci.ntrlvt-d     ihat     the     bt 

ahcu:d   take  the  oflenaive.     They  fiued   i 
an  armada  (f  50  ships  to  awtep  the  heret 
forever  from  the  North  American  aettlemt 
Thf    key    to    the    Southtru    States    was 
bimun »      Island         Oglethorpe      drew 
enemy  acn  a;*  a  t  rrum  of  hLs  own  < 
He    had    even    planned    the    time    u. 
ihivtlea  should  be  at  their  prickliest  to  si 
down   the   barefooted   Spanish   infantry 
cutnumbertd   his  own   men  by    7    to   1 
stratagem    be    led    them   to   believe   that 
Inolish    fl»^t    was    en    its    way    to    hu    re 
b  1  that  s<^me  small  vessels  sh^.' 

u      •  tie  hor.zon  to  lend  color  to 

jiion      Even  a  Japanese  general  of 
ii,.^.it   have  gotten   Ideas  from  him 

So  complete  was  the  victory  against 
f       'Jhelmini;  odds  that  seme  contempora 
^ht   It  the  resi;lt  of  divme  Interven 
\Mi.  if  field  said      The  deliverance  of  G.xu 
from    the    S.^aniards    is   such    as    cannot 
paralleled  but   by  some  Instance  out  of 
Old  Tistament   ' 

As  administrator.  Oglethorpe  founded 
f  r -h  Ktate  and  ruled  with  Justice 

i  y  the  diverse  elements  which  co 

p* -*U   it     Enstli.sh   debtor*.   Avistnan    relig. 
rriu^et's.  Scoitisih   hi»ihlande:s    Indian.^, 
Negroes      As  reformer   he  pmhibiled  «la 
as  early   as    1733.    forbade    the   consunip 
of    spirits   while    a'.lowmg    light    wm»-» 
beers;    advocated    universal    free    trade, 
the  abolition  of  compulsory   inrpressmen 
sailors    while    in«i>itin4  '»ry    t^ai' 

lor  all  men  capable  of  b-  m* 

As  philanthropist  he  . 
Tlsed   a   colony    for    po«  r 
salary,  profits,  perquisites  nor  land  but 
ploying  his  own  foriuae  In  the  furthc 
of   his  chariuble   designs."   brought   Cha 
and  John   Wesley   to  America    iuci 
pelled    Protestants    frorr    Europe, 
tht^    I:.cl:..:.-<    with    cciiftdence    and    Lk  u 
tht-in  up  a>  Christians"    The  mtdel  citie; 
Savannah  and  Augusta— with  streets 
than   those  of  modern  Washington — plan 
by  him  m   their  entirety  stand  to  this 
as  a  monument  to  the  excellence  of  his 
In  the  civic  arts 

As   an   Instance   of  O. 
may  be  quoted  a  letter  ;  •  who  ac 

panied  him  on  his  second  vo'  as;e  to  Ame 
during    which    he    was    continuou-ily 
••(Oslethoipel    Is  a   pattern   of  fatherly 
aid    tendtr   c-->n  beitig   always 

r..glit   and  day  vip  h;s  own  ease 

convenience  tc^^«^t\c  the  poorest  body  a 
the    people      •      •      •      he   usually    eats 
pn  visions    that    he    may    give    the    fresh 
the  <«ick  '■    And  this  was  a  country  sq\':re 
English  M    P  .  a  major  general  m  the  Bri 
Army    Eton.  Oxford,  and  the  Guards,  an 
periali5t 

At  tne  Revolution  Ogltth  '  Migly 

poiised    the    c.iu.se    of    the  -      W 

nearly    90    he    called    on    John    Adams.    1 
United  States  of  America  Minister  to  Eigli 
who  said  cf  his  visitor;    "He  expressed  gi 
e-  et-m  and  regard  for  America  and  nuich 
Ritt    at    the    misunderstanding    betwft-n 
two   cour-tnc'        Boswell.   the   bii  graphei 
Johnson      (viho>e     patron     Oglethorpe 
b»cni    plai.r.ed  to  write  a  life  of  OgU'-hc 
Had  he  lu.aUed  his  Intention  11  Is  likely 
Oglethorpe  s  name  by  general  consent  w 
tank  with   the  greatest  Americans 

An    English    f'holar.    Sir    Richard    I 
atcne,    president   of   Oglethorpe »   cell. . 
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Oxford,  wrote  me  recently:  "I  quite  agree 
with  you  about  Oglethorpe.  Neglect  of  him 
IS  not  due  to  any  defect  cf  his  but  to  the 
capricious  nature  cf  public  opinion.  He  has 
never  been  advertised  •  •  •  He  was  a 
ane  character  and  he  did  a  great  work  " 

Eric  Underwood. 
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Farm  Sec.iriv  A -ir:  !:-tr;lt,^'^  App-.p-:^- 
t  ons  a.-id  S.iie  ol  (joverniti  .-lii-D'*  ned 
Crain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.AMES  M   Ml  A 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Monday.  June  22  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2S»,  1942 

Mr.  MEAD  Mr.  President.  I  should 
I'ke  to  in.sert  in  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dre^.sed  to  President  Roo.sevelt.  signed  by 
leaders  of  farm,  labor,  and  religious  wel- 
fare organizations.  This  letter  asks  the 
President  to  take  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation  the  issut>  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  appropriations  and  the 
85  percent  corn  parity  price  feeding  for- 
mula now  in  deadlock  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  This  letter  supports  the 
Senate  position  on  these  matters. 

Among  the  signers  is  Murray  Lincoln, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  which  is  one  of  the  larg- 
e.*;t  State  branches  of  the  federation. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  signature  is  of  particular 
significance  because  Mr.  Lincoln's  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
national  organization,  and  has  within  its 
purview  among  the  largest  cooperative 
business  enterprises  in  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows i 

FARM.  LABOR.  RKLICXOL9  LEADERS  ASK  PRESIDENT 
TO  TAKE  TO  THE  PEOPLE  ISSLTl  OF  ADEQUATE 
FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. SALE  or  CRAIN  rOR  LIVESTOCK  FEED — 
SAT  SUPPLY  OF  FOOD  NECESSARY  FOR  VICTORY 
IS   At   ST.*KE:    FUTUiUS  OF   AGRICULTURE   IN   THE 

rNiTED  state;;  sfen  affected 

Washington.  June  21 — Food  supplies  nec- 
essary to  vlctcry  are  at  stake  In  pending 
apprc.prlatlcna  for  the  Farm  Security  Admln- 
istrat.cn  and  In  requested  authorlzntion  to 
sell  Governmer.t -owned  prain  for  feed  at  85 
percent  of  corn  price  parity.  leaders  of  farm. 
labor,  and  religious  welfare  organizations 
pointed  out  today  In  an  appeal  to  Piesident 
Roosevelt  to  take  the  issue,  now  deadlocked 
between  the  House  and  Senate,  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation 

The  appeal  was  made  jointly  by  James  G. 
Patton.  president.  National  Farmers  Union; 
Murray  Lincoln,  executive  secretary.  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  William  Green, 
president.  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
Philip  Murray,  president.  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations:  J  G  Luhrsen.  executive 
secretary.  Railway  Labor  Executives  Associa- 
tion: the  Rt  Rev  Msgr  L.  G  Llguttl.  execu- 
tive secretary.  National  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference:  and  Benson  Y.  Landis,  Federal 
Council  of  Chui'ches  of  Christ  in  America. 

The  letter  charges  that  the  House  has  been 
misled  by  "cert sin  corporate  and  speculative 
farm  Interests"  In  lu  rejection  of  the  bill 
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adopted  48  to  16  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
bill  provided  approximately  $96,000,000  more 
for  farm  security  than  the  House  bill,  and 
permitted  the  sale  of  Government-owned 
grain  for  feed  at  85  percent  of  the  corn  parity 
price. 

Attacks  on  Farm  Security  Administration 
have  come  "solely  from  farm  Interests  com- 
mitted to  the  high-prlce-thrcugh-scarclty 
concept."  the  letter  states. 

The  text  of  the  letter  is  attached. 

W.ashington.  D  C  .  June  20.  1942. 
President  Franklin  D    Roosevelt, 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D  C 
Dear  Mr  President;  You  have  requested 
Congress  to  do  Its  part  toward  insuring  ade- 
quate supplies  of  essential  foods  for  the  war 
efforts  of  cur  Nation  and  of  our  Allies  Ycu 
have  proposed  to  keep  milk.  meat,  and  other 
key  foodstuffs  flowing  freely  by  expanding  the 
output  of  the  underemployed  family-type  and 
small  farmers  through  lncTeas-»d  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  appropriations  and  by 
keeping  the  food  price  structure  on  a  rea- 
soncble  level  so  that  an  inflationary  spiral 
will  not  shrink  up  the  supplies. 

Specifically  you  asked  that  a  sum  of  $293.- 
598000  be  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  other  programs  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  The  Senate 
approved  an  apprcpriatio'.i  of  $222.800  000  by 
the  preponderate  vote  of  48  t  16  The  House. 
on  the  other  hand.  has.  at  this  writing,  with- 
out a  record  vote,  insisted  en  an  appropria- 
tion of  only  $127,070,000  for  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  This  Is  $166,528  000  less 
than  you  recommended  and  $95,730  000  less 
than  the  Senate  approved. 

The  House  figure  not  only  vitiates  any  hope 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  family-type 
and  small  working  farmers,  now  underem- 
ployed, may  be  given  facilities  fully  to  utilize 
their  labor  in  all-out  production  of  essential 
foods:  It  hamstrings  the  programs  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  now  in  opera- 
tion. 

Specifically  ycu  have  asked  that  the  Gov- 
ernment be  authorized  to  sell  some  of  Its 
wheat  and  corn  for  f^eding  purpcsjs  at  85 
percent  of  the  corn  parity  price.  Explaining 
this  request  as  based  on  the  desire  to  keep 
prices  of  livestock  and  dairy  products  within 
the  price  s.ructure  now  established  to  pre- 
vent nn  inflationary  spiral,  ycu  have  pointed 
out  that  the  heat  and  corn  grower  is  guar- 
anteed parity  prices  for  his  grain  through 
soil  conservation  and  other  payments  regard- 
less of  what  disposition  the  Government 
makes  of  Its  surplus  stocks 

The  House  has  heeded  the  unfounded  argTJ- 
ments  of  certain  corporate  and  speculative 
farm  interests  that  no  justiflcaticn  has  been 
shown  for  Farm  Security  appropriations  to 
Increase  food  production  on  family-type  and 
smaller  farms  It  has  listened  to  the  asser- 
tion of  these  same  interests  that  the  grain- 
feedmg  proposal  will  undermine  the  price  of 
all  farm  commodities  It  rejected  wlthcut 
a  record  vote  the  grain-feeding  formula,  which 
the  Senate  accepted  by  a  vote  of  62  to  18 

We  who  sign  this  letter  to  you.  Including 
representatives  of  farm  organizations,  are 
convinced  that  there  is  concrete  and  1ti- 
portant  evidence  of  the  real  need  to  provide 
additional  facilities  for  underemployed  small 
farmers  to  utilize  their  own  labor  capacities 
to  the  limit.  The  present  manpower  situa- 
tion, with  its  shortage  cf  agricultural  day 
laborers  in  numerous  areas,  confirms  this. 
We  are  equally  convinced  that  the  fears  abcut 
your  grain  feeding  formula  torpedoing  fa-m 
commodity  prices  In  general  are  wlthcut 
basis.  We  are  confident.  Mr  President.  Uiat 
public  opinion  will  support  your  position 
solidly  on  these  crucial  problems  once  that 
opinion  realizes  their  major  significance.  At 
stake  is  in  very  fact  an  important  element 
in  the  question  of  scarcity  or  abundance,  oX 
possible  defeat   or  certain  victory,  both   on 
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the  battle  front  and  at  )-.'t.:p  Tt.r  fats  and 
oils  shortage  is  a  pertinent  example.  We 
earnestly  urge  you  to  take  this  problem  to 
the  people  of  our  Nation  immediately. 

The  people  do  not  realize  that  even  under 
the  Senate-approved  appropriations  for  Farm 
Security — although  they  are  about  $70,000.- 
000  less  than  you  recommended — the  576.000 
families  which  would  be  helped  by  them  can 
produce  in  1943.  exclusive  of  their  home  con- 
sumption. 1.211.630.000  pounds  of  milk:  307,- 
406.000  pounds  of  poik;  26.440,000  pounds  of 
chicken:  136,740,000  dozen  eggs:  4,210.000 
bushels  of  to>-r,Hrnps;  3,225.000  bushels  of  pea- 
nuts: and  I  A22  too  bushels  of  soybeans. 

The  jjeopie  ao  not  know  that  the  estimated 
Increase  in  food  production  by  these  low- 
income  farmers  would  be  enough  to  supply 
an  army  of  2.400.000  men  with  their  needs 
In  milk,  cheese,  and  eggs  for  an  entire  year 
and  their  needs  In  potatoes,  pork  prcducts, 
and  butter  for  6  months. 

The  people  do  not  appreciate  that  the  re- 
lease of  stipulated  amounts  of  wheat  and 
corn  at  85  percent  of  corn  parity  involves 
roughly  5  to  10  percent  of  the  annual  pork 
and  lard  production  or  from  750.000  000  to 
1.500.000.000  pounds;  abcut  5  percent  of  the 
fluid-milk  production  or  6.000.000.000 
pounds;  about  5  percent  of  the  egg  produc- 
tion, or  between  200.000  000  and  250.000.000 
dozen  eggs.  The?e  items  of  livestock,  dairy, 
and  poultry  production  are  just  samples  of 
the  shrinkage  which  might  well  occur  if  the 
ratio  Is  not  maintained  as  you  suggest  be- 
tween the  price  of  feed  grains  and  the  price 
of  those  products  under  the  anti-inflation 
price  structure. 

The  facts  have  been  obscured  by  a  welter 
of  accusations  and  counter-accusations.  This 
is  particularly  true  regarding  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  baseless  barrage  of  smearing  at- 
tacks. It  is  noteworthy  that  these  attacks 
have  come  solely  from  farm  interests  com- 
mitted to  the  high-prlce-through-scarcity 
concept.  Recognizing  this,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  ♦hese  interests  label  the  ex- 
penditures cf  Farm  Security  as  nonessential. 
But  such  understanding  only  emphaslzies  the 
utter  falsity  of  the  labeling.  Thesr  rxpendi- 
tures  are  basically  important  to  <  r  m  :  ef- 
fort. Hitler  and  his  Axis  partners  must  be 
gloating  at  the  headway  thus  far  made  in 
the  attempt  to  slas^h  these  funds 

Our  earnest  request  to  you  stresses  the 
Immediate  war  urgency  of  these  problems  be- 
cause we  sincerely  believe  the  food  necessities 
and  manpower  situation  warrant  that  stress. 
We  have  only  hinted  at  the  importance  of 
the  Farm  Security  operations  in  relation  to 
corporate  and  large-scale  commercial  farming. 
The  future  of  agriculture  in  our  Nation  is 
Involved  It  Is  a  question  of  deep  concern  to 
labor  and  to  all  elements  in  our  population 
dedicated  to  the  democratic  way  of  living. 
We  are  sure  you  will  see  that  what  happens 
now  in  agriculture  will  shape  what  happens 
after  victory  has  been  won. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  G.  Patton. 

Pre.sjtfenf.  National  Farmers  Union. 

Mtnuu^Y  Lincoln, 

Executiiie  Secretary,  Ohio 

Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

William  Green. 
President.  A^^'riran  Federation  of  Labor. 

Philip   M' tii^^t. 

Fns.dent,  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations. 

3.  O.  Ltthrsen, 
Execvtii'e  Secretary.  American  Rail- 

\ray  .'  .  "^ '"    Fiec^ttiies  Association. 

Rt.  Re\    Ms:.r  L.  G   LiGtrm. 
Executive  Secretary.  National 
Cr'hnhr  Rval  Li'e  Association. 

Benso.n'   Y     I  ». n:-;- 


The  People's  Mood 
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HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 
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Monday.  June  22  deaislaiive  day  of 

T'  h-^d  ,„    J'r:t'    :8> .  1942 

M'  b;i  B<  ■  M:  Piesident,  I  ask 
t!':;ii^::.' I,-  :.-.;.■  ■  insert  in  the 
Rt>-KD  ,ir.  .^1..  .'  by  Ma;k  Sullivan  en- 
titled "The  People's  Mood." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

The  People's  Mood 
(By    Mark    Sullivan) 

There  Is  a  widespread  impression  about 
Congress,  expressed  In  various  forms.  One 
form  is  put  in  words  by  Ernest  K.  Lindley 
in  Newsweek: 

"Within  the  last  few  weeks.  Congress  has 
fallen  to  the  lowest  estate  in  the  public 
prints,  and  very  probably  in  public  opinion, 
within  the  memory  of  living  men.  By  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  mean  every  Senator  or  every 
Representative,  but  enough  of  them  •  •  • 
to  Justify  a  generalized  criticism." 

This  condition  calls  for  analysis.  It  is  of 
timely  importance,  because  a  new  Congress 
is  to  be  elected  in  November— the  whole  of 
the  House  and  one-third  of  the  Senate.  If 
the  present  Congress  really  is  unpopular,  the 
inference  would  be  that  the  coming  election 
would  unseat  many  Members,  might  even 
result  in  the  Democrats  losing  their  majority 
position. 

Deeper  than  that,  we  must  ask  exactly 
what  it  Is  that  Is  unpopular.  Is  it  merely 
the  present  Conr-p-^p  the  present  member- 
ship, or  is  it  Cui.  "•  s.'^  as  an  institution,  as 
a  branch  of  government  and  a  method  of 
government? 

If  there  is  any  sign  of  Congress  as  an  insti- 
tution—that is.  legislative  government  by 
elected  representatives  of  the  people— becom- 
ing unpopular,  then  we  had  all  better  take 
thought.  When  that  happens,  one-man  gov- 
ernment comes.  That  is  the  recent  history 
of  most  of  Europe.  In  all  the  world  today 
there  remain  but  two  imp>ortant  legislative 
bodies  which  survive  and  function.  One  is 
the  British  Parliament,  and  the  other  the 
American  Congress 

valuable    DOCLN!!  n- 

Has  Congress  actually  become  unpopular 
and  :f  =-  what  is  the  cause?  For  an  answer 
to  th  '  lestion  there  is  a  valuable  docu- 
ment— it  is  better  evidence  than  could  be 
brought  together  by  a  hundred  reporters 
traveling  up  and  down  the  country  !•  =  a 
statement  of  perstmal  experience  by  a  M'ln- 
ber  of  the  House  who  has  Just  been  defeated 
for  renomlnaticr  Hr  tells  why  with  shrewd 
intelligence  and  e  n- humored  candor.  The 
Member  is  Lttther  Patrick,  of  the  Ninth  Ala- 
bama District.  His  account  told  In  a  speech 
to  the  House,  is  a  seriously  important  docu- 
ment. One  wishes  it  could  be  reprinted  in 
its  entirety,  for  It  really  does  picture  the 
mood  of  the  people. 

vaglt:  vxrest 

The  people  are  in  a  mood  of  what  Repre- 
sentative Pat-  irK  calls  vague  unrest.  It  is 
a  vague  un;.-*  .  mpanieu  by  resentment — 
and  111,!'  re- i.'ii.t  I.:  ib  as  vague  as  the  un- 
rest. I:  u^  a  gr<  iiLii  The  grouch  has  many 
causes.  Not  all  the  causes,  indeed  not  many, 
have  anything  to  do  with  C-^wigress — but  there 
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what   happened  at  Pearl  Hartxir 

happy    event    was    thoroughly 

by  Justice  Owen  D.  Roberts,  of  '  i 

Court.     The    board    fixed    the      - 

where  it  belonged,  on   the  Aru-;. 

chiefs  in  Hawaii.    To  vote  against  a  Member 

of    Congress   because    of    what   happened    at 

Pearl  Harbor  is  not  within  the  world  of  logic 

or  reason.     It  is  an  act  of  temperament,  of 

temper 

Another  question  was:  "W^hy  did  not  Con- 
gress do  something  about  heading  ofl  this 
rubber  shortage?" 

Here  we  get  close  to  the  people's  mood. 
They  are  inconvenienced  by  the  shortage  of 
rubber.  The  inconvenience  makes  them 
sore,  and  they  want  to  bite  somebody.  But 
to  bite  a  Congressman  Is  quite  unreasonable. 
True,  somebody  ought  to  have  foreseen  the 
pcssibillLy  of  a  rubber  shortage — some  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  or  several  de- 
partments But  to  be  on  guard  against  that 
was  utterly  outside  the  province  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  government. 

The  people  fire  irritated  by  rationing  of 
sugar,  gasoline,  and  whatnot.  They  are  ir- 
ritated by  the  regulations  that  attend  price 
control  under  Price  Administrator  Leon 
Henderson.  As  Representative  Patrick  said: 
•Many  do  not  like  Leon  Henderson.  They 
cannot  vote  against  him.  but  they  can  vote 
against  the  Congressman.  They  do  not  like 
a  great  many  things  that  have  been  done 
here.  Each  Congressman  gets  blamed  for  the 
whole  program.  In  any  ca.=e  I  was  the  only 
man  who  was  running  they  could  get  at. 
•  •  •  The  only  man  whose  head  bobbed 
above  the  horizon  holding  and  running  for 
any  Government  office  is  the  Co:.t::i  .h:nan, 
so  they  Just  take  a  pop  at  him." 

Some  of  the  questions  and  crlticlBms 
directed  f  Pfj  ■f«entative  Pathk  k  J.fi-1  ''  •"') 
with  n^.i-;-:-  :  ;  which  Cony:'  •■'-■■  .;- 
responsible.  Yet  even  here  voters  were  in- 
exact and  nioBical.  They  did  not  distin- 
guish 1>  :  A'fi:  y  i  it  Congress  as  a  whole  did 
and  wi.  •  M:  Eairitk  as  an  individual  did. 
If  a  ma.  •  •.  :  «.  :.:ri>ss  voted  for  or  against 
a  mea£urt  M  V'.s:h.:.  k  was  blamed,  even 
though  iii  ;  i  ;t  py  i  ;.ully  had  voted  the 
other  way.  And  even  when  the  voters  knew 
how  he  had  voted,  one  feels  they  would  have 
barked  at  him  had  he  voted  the  other  way. 
As  Mr.  Patrick  put  it:  "They  think  of  Con- 
gress collectively,  and  whatever  conclusion 
they  reach  they  vote  upon  him  individually." 
ONE  w^sE^RACK  too  many 
One  cau.'-  :  Mr  Patrick's  defeat  was  his 
own  fault  E  i  ladio  address  he  had  tried 
to  be.  for  i.  ::.  ;<  nt,  a  smart  aleck.  He  had 
emitted  a  wisecicirK  li.-  '  :■;•  *  ••  '  ;:  nde  a 
phonograph  recoici  e  r  :.t  u  ..^n  ,  r.  and 
played  it  up  and  down  the  district.  The  un- 
fortunate Jocosity  was  only  two  sentences: 
"You  know  how  it  is  with  Congressmen.  We 
vote  a  bill  out  today,  and  tic:,  buy  a  paper 
to  see  what  it  was." 

Something  like  that  may  havt  .-.  'r  ..» 
of  Congress  for  a  brief  period  souii  .<  a:>  at  . 
It  is  not  true  of  this  Congress,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  did  not  mean  it  as  a  serious  charge. 
But  he  ought  not  to  have  said  it,  even  in  an 
atteiLpt  at  humor.  By  what  he  said,  he 
seemed  to  lack  respect  for  the  body  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  If  the  people  resented  that, 
it  is  to  the  people's  credit. 
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Tb*   people    wculd    b*   w  -• 
and  not  be  mov^d  by  any  u-.:.^:--- 
tii    bring    di'respeci    upcn    Congresa 
1  -on    f<  r   dlsrMpecl    l«   clearly    pro 

A  ;x^ni'ible  persons.  Including  especl 

the  press  and  rad.o.  ought  to  be  carefully  > 
criminating  in  their  comments  en  Cong 
All  oTer  the  world  parliamentary  bodies 
under     attack,     and.    up     to     date,     losjng 
Wherever    parliamentary    government   dlfap- 
pears.    durtatcr   government   takes    it» 
OJ  all  the  aims  we  nght  this  war  for.  pre^r 
▼ation  of  government  by  leglslatire  bcdi 
the  most  inclusive 
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following  letter  from  a  constituent 
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f  -.    •   that  v<ni  Wfr*  the  v»ry  nral  »>rr 
.-  rni'e«l  tttaMM  *o  proiM*  d«»ublu»ii 

The  N'vs  p;\r»ntii  wtll  never  f.nuei 
you  »to«l  a!one  m  CnnureKs  an*!  fovi^ 
frf*  tranaportatlon  during  furUn. -h  ai; 
Bonn  could  get  home  to  visit  them 

The  t»oy»  and   their  patent     and 
will  never  forget  how  you  voted  \^^  rai« 
pay  to  »60  a  month  and  to  prr>v;c1e  f'^ 
dependents 

The  people  wUl  never  forget  •.l.^^.  ;. 
toted  for  every  dollar  to  provide  for  t  i 
r  of   the  United  Sutea  and  aid 

A 

The   working   people   of   your   dlstr. 
never   forget    that,   while   you   h.ive    i 
upon    Industry    maintaining    cor- 
duction   of  war  goods    you    !  k-  ^   -f" 
upcin  keeping  the  40-ho\.      v      ■ 

The    farmers    will    :        -    :    r^et    '. 
have    foucht    for    tJ.e:r      :  -oess    a: 
when  their  lot  was  sniuU  indeed 

The  mothers  and  fathers  wiU   r     .    - 
your  stand   taken  ajiainsl   imm>  r  i 
graceful    conditicr^    ".c:\-r    '^^    =:>    '    - 
training  campa    *    ••      '    •   :    ~  '^    »- 
tered 

-• '.e  older  people  will  never  '     .•*-•   : 
•  ,,    ■•   advoca'"'-  i    ••   ^ii------*   o!d-ai:e   p*".. 


place> 

TV"  :  '  ■■'  '-''i  yc^ir  f! 
get  ::  ■  -:,  .irs.  lies  \- 
your   patriotic   record 


ron:  th-..-^' 


who  have  been  unable  to  dictate  to  you  and 
through    wicked    envy    have    plotted    against 

you 

The  people  yo  J  represent  will  never  forget 
your  hone.-,t  efTcrts.  at  a  time  when  weaker 
men  faltered,  to  defend  and  preserve  repre- 
sentative   government. 

No  the  people  will  not  forget  Congressman 
Hall,  but  thev  »-lll  remember  your  splendid 
record,  your  countless  favors  to  them,  your 
helping  hand  to  many  thousands  throughout 
your   district. 

May  God  bless  you  and  bring  success  to 
your  endeavors. 

Most    sincarely. 

Mrs    F    M    Stevtns. 
(Original    la    possession    of    Congressman 
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Ivun  Henderson  Today 


FXTTNSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

;■   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  June  22.  1942 

Mr  VCORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowinK  letter  from  Hon,  A.  A  Borle,  dis- 
tinguished Assistant  Secretary  of  State: 
Dktaiitmknt  or  Stati, 
Washington,  ,/unf  IS,  1942. 
The  Honorable  Jmbt  V'otiaMis.  . 

Howf  0/   /I.  prf,tf>ifafnr,»,  I 

I        /)iw«  Jicaav    I  nolle  that  m  the  .^  v 

ol  the  CoNUHMUU-iNAi.  HKt-i«i>  ip  A'Jl 
14  A  qu.ution  trt>m  an  allpuett  dvxumriii 
in  lh»  nira  14  thi«  Bial*  DepurimtMit,  rrUt- 
UiK  to  tin*  Union  for  UrnuHiuuc  Actum 
luiikluM  »-«MUiii  rtllei!.>t|ou.  rtbou*  th«m- 
^  >i>ilf»r  qu«>taluM\-  Itum  nuch  an  »U»i»<l 
irtoul  h«v»  pirvloun  y  apppni^U  m  U\» 
.«ti    TribuiiB    and    lu    l*>»    W»«hin«tiiii 

1!  .<1 

Hioinp'lv  Hftcr  the  appcaranc*  t^f  lh*w 
•rticliM  the  Department  ot  State  l»»ued  the 
tollowmn  •tatetiient 

■'DkPARTllICMT  or   MaU 

•May  tit.  1942 
"In  re»pon«e  to  inquiriea  concerning  the 
article  by  Chefly  Manly  In  the  Washington 
Times-Her«id  lust  Saturday.  May  16,  1942, 
asserting  that  the  quoted  account  'of  the 
U  D  A  is  contained  In  the  files  of  the 
State  Department'  and  which  quoted  the 
alleged  document  under  the  subhead  'State 
D«^partments  View.'  a  careful  search  of  the 
records  and  fll-^s  cf  the  Department  of  State 
reveals  no  trace  of  the  alleged  doouraeni 
and  no  record  of  its  ever  having  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Department  of  State.  The 
inference"  given  in  the  article  that  the  alleged 
report  was  prepared  in  the  Department  of 
State  IS  absurd  ■■ 

The    Department    of    State    felt    it    neces- 
sary   to    issue    this    denial    because    charges 
against    the    Union    for    Democratic    Action 
and  the  individuals  compcsmg  it  were  thus 
i    falsely   attributed    to   the  State   Department 
I    and  to  its  files.     Naturally,  the  Department 
I    does  not  express  or  Imply  any  view  as  to  the 
I    political    problems    raised    by    the    campaign 
of  the  Union  for  Democratic  Action  against 
certain    Members    of    Congress,    but    merely 
c.s.res    to    correct    a    false   statement    as    to 
;•,.-  rec  'rd. 
I  Very  ti-uly  yours, 

A   A   Berle,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON    PRFNTl^S  M   BROWN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  18),  1942 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  tl"  e 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  er- 
titled  "Leon  Henderson  Today."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
today. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  editorifJ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LEON      HENDEHSON     TODAT 

We  have  found  ourselves  often  In  disa- 
greement with  the  policies  of  Leon  Hender- 
son. On  his  latest— wholesale  Federal  sub- 
sidies to  keep  prices  down — It  looks  as  if  the 
cure  would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  But 
we  want  to  say  this  about  him— apart  from 
the  question  of  his  wisdom  or  lack  therecf 
as  an  economist  trying  to  navigate  an  un- 
charted sea : 

He  was  handed  a  job  to  rival  that  of  the 
kid  who  built  the  Pyramid;  In  fact,  to  rival 
the  undertakings  of  Hercules,  the  one-armed 
paper  hanger  with  the  St.  Vitus  dance.  Klrg 
Canute.  Joshua,  or  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea. 
Like  KlpUngs  banjo  In  the  Song  of  the 
Banjo,  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  become  the 
"prophet  of  the  Utterly  Absurd,  of  the  Pat- 
ently lmpo»»ibl#  •nd  Vain,"  and  II  was  p. it 
up  to  him  to  ahow  that  "the  thinu  that 
couldn  I  ha«  occurred  " 

In  net,  hU  taak  lm«  b«>en  to  repeal  the  ItiW 
of  •upply  «nd  demand  than  which  law  thire 
U  no  wliirher  Me  vv  '  uii«cd  tevrn  weap- 
uiu  and  h(i»  bfeii  II..  ■ «"     But  lu"'*  mill 

in  thrr«  »win||inii 

It  wtn  in  tlit>  naturr  of  tlilitu*  that  he 
•trppvd  un  more  Xom  iiinii  an  elvphiuvt  in 
«  eentip»>de  eonvrniion  Now  \\v  calU  hi  u« 
■rU  a  ruiuirr-iip  U^r  tha  title  of  ihp  mM»t 
unpopular  man  in  ^  nnd  My*  he  v.lU 

stay   in  or  get  out  iitiK  to  what  the 

boea  wants. 

8o  we  just  deeire  here  to  pay  thU  Rn  « 
.tribute  to  his  energy,  hie  loyalty,  and  his 
stamina,  his  capacity  for  hard  work,  hla 
genius  for  dealing  with  infinite  detail,  hU 
ability  to  take  It  and  keep  smiling.  No 
ta.sk  In  all  these  perilous  times  has  been 
harded  or  more  than)' less. 

Still  apart  from  what  one  may  think  of  the 
Henderson  policies,  and  reserving  the  right 
of  disagreement  as  to  them,  it  is  fortitude 
such  as  his  that  wln.>!  wars 


Flag    Day    Ceremoni.  <    .-!    ^lont'^romerv. 
Aid. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  he>:ry  b.  steagall 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22.  1942 

Mr.  STEAGALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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CD  I  include  tl'.r  fon:"-v;::i'7  acm';-/  of 
F:.;u  Day  cerrmonii  s  iv.  M  :v .:  :r.»  ry, 
A'.:  .tiid  an  eluqucnt  iidd;i..>.>  by  Hon. 
C:..ii;:;cey  Sparks,  who  was  recently 
nominated  by  \h>.  D- :::  :,r;i  I'.irty  as 
Governor  of  Alab,:;  a  t  :  i  4-;.'  :i!-  term 
beginning  Janua:\    1     14- 

Two  thousand  Montgomerians  stood  in 
Elks  Square  late  yesterday  and  heard  Chaun- 
cey  Sparks.  Governor-designate,  declare  that 
"when  this  struggle  Is  over  and  we  have 
won  •  •  •  a  great  victory  in  the  last 
struggle  of  the  old  order  against  the  new, 
America's  flag  will  be  beloved  by  people  every- 
where, and  be  recognized  as  the  ideal  to 
which  peoples  oppressed  can  look  with  hope." 

The  Alabama  gubernatorial  nominee  was 
the  chief  speaker  at  an  outdoor  Flag  Day 
program  sponsored  by  the  Elks  of  Montgom- 
ery. He  was  introduced  by  Harry  Marks,  past 
exiUted  ruler 

The  program  l)egan  with  a  parade  which 
started  at  city  hall  and  moved  to  Elks  Square 
at  6  p.  m.  Music  was  by  the  Maxwell  Field 
bugle  corps  and  band 

Msgr.  James  B  Rogers,  pastor  of  St. 
Peter  s  Catholic  Church,  delivered  an  invoca- 
tion. Colors  were  advanced  by  A.  J.  Lank- 
ford,  commander  of  Smlth-Wynn  Post.  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  Song  Leader  A!  Wil- 
liams led  in  singing  God  Bless  America,  and 
Boy  Scout  Jimmy  Murphy  recited  the  Pledge 
to  the  Hag 

HISTORY   or  THE  ITAG 

Lt.  H  J.  Arthur,  assi.'itant  juc'fje  advo- 
cate general  on  the  staff  of  the  Southeast 
Army  Air  Forces  Training  Center,  triced  the 
various  steps  in  the  history  and  development 
of  this  Nation  8  flag. 

The  ceremony  waa  rioted  with  the  slnglnR 
of  the  Slar-Spnugled  Banner  na  civilians 
stood  tMrrheaded  and  a  sprinkling  of  soldiers 
in  the  crowd  mood  ngidly  at  salute. 

Oen.  WUJiam  P  Screws,  city  ounmilw.loner. 
pres:d«*d  *s  general  chairman  Oihvra  «  n  t'.e 
platrorm  werv  Mayor  Cyrus  0  B«"own,  Federal 
«IU(ii!e  Lecn  McCord.  and  James  M  Karrrll. 
fXKlte<t  ru'er  of  the  ClKs 

Judte  f;»t\rK(t  b«i5un  hi»  «ddit»i>»i  bv  point* 
Uut  otit  thai,  whllp  the  Aiiu'rieivn  rlaij  was 
"bom  of  hope"  in  1778  and  mrnnt  imlp  to 
btfRlh  vMth  bpoftuip  of  diveiunu  virws  nuU 
oonrepts  tif  thp  various  cohinles  which  Uhdrr« 
took  looMly  to  WAfff  R  W(U  [or  indcppiidence, 
"•fttr  It  WM  bnptli^d  In  the  hlo<  d  cf  the 
continental  patrloti«  it  took  oii  a  snciednesi 
Which  Will  always  be  a  gitat  part  of  its 
character," 

"Nnw,"  he  said,  "It  stands  for  and  protects 
the  home,  the  bedrock  of  civilization  and  the 
foundation  of  Christianity;  it  encircles  with 
a  band  of  protection  the  land  which  we  own. 
which  we  caM  ours:  It  guarantees  the  freedom 
we  enjoy  and  the  liberty  we  cherish." 

SHALL    MAN    BE  FREE* 

"Nowhere  on  earth  can  such  treasures  In 
social  orders  be  found."  said  Judge  Sparks. 
"The  existence  of  such  things  today  has 
brought  about  the  conflict  that  we  are  new 
engaged  in,  a  conflict  to  determine  whether 
men  can  have  and  enjoy  liberty,  or  whether 
they  mu&t  be  bound  to  tyrannical  masters. 

"It  (the  flag)  protects  us  in  the  worship  of 
God  in  the  manner  we  deem  best,  in  the  right 
to  free  speech,  free  press,  and  free  a-s-sembly; 
It  protects  us  in  the  pursuit  of  life  and  liberty 
and  happiness,  against  foreign  foes  as  well  as 
against  those  within  our  borders  who  would 
overturn  and  destroy  what  our  flag  stands  for. 

'It  Is  the  ideal  of  the  way  of  life  that  we 
have  learned  to  love  and  that  is  pleasant;  the 
way  of  life  to  which  the  oppressed  on  earth 
today  look  with  hope;  the  way  of  life  which 
brings  with  it  a  fullness  and  abundance,  the 
right  to  live  Ir.  "h^  way  we  desire,  to  pursue 
the  cccupatioi.-  At  wish,  and  to  enjoy  the 
good  thiufrs  of  life;  the  way  cf  life  that  pro- 
tects aRalnst  inequalities  and  injustices. 


"^Tt  guarantees  to  every  man  the  same  pur- 
suit and  the  rewards  of  that  pursuit,  and  it 
protects  him  against  the  selfishness  and 
greed  and  injustices  of  those  who  would 
oppress. 

!      ■      FLAG'S  EXISTENCE 

"We  are  engaged  in  a  great  struggle  to  see 
whether  such  a  flag  so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated to  the  rights  of  mankind  can  continue 
to  fly  in  breezes  that  are  free  and  safe  from 
attack  by  secret  enemies  and  these  who 
would  destroy   it. 

"America  has  finally  determined  that  it  will 
carry  on  until  the  ideals  for  which  that  flag 
stands  shall  not  only  find  lodgements  In  the 
hearts  of  men  everywhere  but  will  be  a  shield 
of  protection  for  them,  from  repetition  of  tyr- 
anny and  dictatorship. 

"For  In  that  struggle  we  are  deeply  In- 
volved The  world  Is  our  neighbor,  more  than 
it  has  ever  been.  Not  only  should  we  be  a 
good  neighbor  bvit  we  should  encourage  them 
also  In  like  manner  to  be  to  us  a  good 
neighbor. 

"When  this  struggle  Is  over  and  we  have 
won — as  we  certainly  will  win — a  great  vic- 
tory In  the  last  struggle  of  the  old  order 
against  the  new.  America's  flag  will  be  be- 
loved by  people  everywhere  and  be  recognized 
as  the  Ideal  to  which  peoples  oppressed  can 
look  with  hcpe." 
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:••  ii\.  y.:.  speaker,  under 
Ifrtvc  tti  « ^  1  my  rcmnrka  in  the  Rtc- 
01  I  imluU«  the  foliowlnB  lotttr.  lo- 
rn, u-i  with  \h9  article  referred  to 
thrroln: 

MxY  ao.  iMa. 

Pirittdcul  iwliiH  I'ubltshing  Co., 

Srw  Ywk.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir;  Your  article,  Steelinan  Stymied, 
npprarlng  at  page  58  of  the  May  23  l^cue  of 
Business  Week,  has  come  to  my  attention. 

This  article,  with  its  many  unttuths,  does 
a  needless  injustice  to  the  company's  posi- 
tion and  to  Mr.  Sewell  Avery.  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  ar- 
ranged in  direct  relation  to  the  misstatements 
in   the   article. 

I  am  the  company's  authorized  represent- 
ative in  matters  of  labor  relations  and  have 
been  in  exclusive  charge  of  this  work  for 
approximately  2  years.  The  company's  labor 
policy  is  simple  and  well  known  The  facts 
would  have  been  made  available  to  you  had 
any  inquiry  been  made  by  your  organization. 
No  inquiry  was  received. 
Yours  very  truly. 

John  .\  B\rr. 
Manager  of  Labor  Relations, 

Montgomery  Ward  <fr  Co. 

[  Enclosure  ] 

[From  Business  Week  of  May  23,  1942] 

Steelman  Stymied 

business  week 

"Montgomery  Ward  rebuff  to  Monslgnor 
Haas  places  Conciliation  Service  in  position 
where  it  loses  face. 

"John  Steelman.  head  of  the  United  States 
Conciliation  Service,  was  wondering  this 
week  how  to  deal  with  what  a  Government 
official  in  another  labor  agency  characterized 


as  'the  neatest  kick  In  the  teeth  ever  a'med 
at  Steelman's  Service  ' 

"Monslgnor  Haas'  report  to  Steelman  (fail- 
ure to  begin  concUlatlng;  an  absolute  der.d- 
lock;  failure  to  reach  Avery)  was  regarded 
by  Conc:l:ation  Service  as  a  record  of  one  of 
the  most  outrageous  affronts  ever  meted  out 
to  it. 

"Given  the  run-around  In  Chicago  Msgr. 
Franc  s  J.  Haas.  Special  Commissioner  of 
Conciliation,  had  no  chance  to  concUlate." 

THE   FACTS 

1  Monsignor  Haas  talked  separately  with 
representatives  of  the  company  and  the 
union  with  respect  to  the  Issues  of  the  dis- 
pute, and  called  a  joint  meeting  of  the  re- 
spective bargaining  committees  at  which  the 
issues  were  fully  d  scussrd  Although  Haas' 
efforts  of  conciliation  were  not  successful,  it 
is  not  true  that  he  "failed  to  begin  can- 
ciliatlng." 

2  Authorized  representatives  of  the  com- 
pany were  a%allab.e  at  all  times  to  confer 
with  Monslgnor  Haas,  and  did  confer  with  him 
each  time  he  requested  In  no  Instance  has 
the  company  ever  refused  to  talk,  through 
authorized  representatives,  with  Mr.  S'u^'fl- 
man's  commissioners.  It  Is  not  true  that 
Haas  "had  no  chance  to  conciliate."  It  Is 
not  true  that  there  was  any  "rebuff."  "kick 
in  the  teeth,"  "outrageous  affront,"  or  "run- 
around." 

BUSINESS    WEEK 

"Brushed  off  •  •  •  Early  this  year 
Le\'y  had  signed  up  enough  Ward  employees 
to  be  able  to  go  to  the  company  and  an- 
nounce that  U.  R.  W.  E.  spoke  for  a  majority. 
He  told  company  ofRcials  that  he  expected 
them  to  recognize  the  union  and  bargain  with 
It.  He  got  himself  brushed  cff  with  a  "noth- 
ing doing,'  said  very  politely." 

THf  racTs 
Levy  did  not  early  this  year  or  at  any  time 
prior  to  toe  LAbor  Bonrd's  certincation,  re> 
quvst  the  compHny  to  recppniBe  the  union  or 
to  bargAln  with  U.  A  fortiori.  Levy  did  not 
get  "brushed  off"  with  a  "nothing  doing  " 

RUMNIM  WKSK 

"The  Btmrd  (Nntlunel  Labor  Reielloui 
DoaitlK  Rwnrv  that  a  dispute  existed  over 
rrprtsentHtlnn.  evked  Ward  tu  BUbn\U  to  a 
check  of  uninii  cnid*  nii«ini>t  piiy>roll  rectirde 
In  Older  to  drtrnuiiie  tlir  union's  strergth. 
AiiRln,  the  conipnny'i  nnswer  wns  a  polite  but 
Arm  No'. 

"A  National  Labor  Relations  Board  r«pre> 
BentatU'p  then  asked  the  company  to  agree 
to  an  election  among  Its  employees  which 
would  decide  whether  U.  R.  W.  E  had  a  ma- 
jority. Again,  the  aiuswer  was  'No  '  So  the 
Board  went  ahead  and  held  hearings  at 
which  It  was  determined  •  •  •  that  a 
dispute  over  representation  did  Indeed  exist." 

THE    FACTS 

The  company,  at  no  time,  objected  to  the 
Labor  Board's  checking  union  cards  against 
pay  roll  or  holding  an  election.  A  dispute 
existed  between  the  company  and  the  union 
with  respect  to  what  constituted  a  proper 
bargaining  unit,  and  the  hearings  were  held 
to  resolve  this  Issue. 

BUSINESS    WEEK 

*  to  the  unions  mind,  the  fact 
that  Sewell  Avery  could  not  be  induced  to 
take  part  in  the  negotiations  was  the  reason 
for  lack  of  progress.     Union  representatives 

•  •  •  reported  the  conviction  that  the 
company  negotiators  had  no  power  to  make 
decisions,  and  that,  unless  Avery  either  gave 
them  that  power  or  took  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations himself,  the  union  would  be  forced 
to  consider  striking.  Conciliation  Service 
found  that  It  was  Indeed  true  that  Avery 
had  not  appeared  at  any  of  the  conferences 
and  that  un:on  requests  that  he  meet  with 
the     committee     had     been     turned     r 

•  •     •     There    wa*    some    question    u.~    w 
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wl)«tber    Uie   company    reti;    -*  i     « 
empowered   to  reach   «in  ?.  ••■;  'i  ' 

1  T;.e  c..:;4-a.'.'v  *..  -  r'.^ir--^  :' '■  ' 
meeting  wUh  th*  union  ccmmJt  ■ 
4)-,,    . ,  ■,  '   ',-    rri;.--'i*---p«      It  is  nnt 


tlmf 


»■•  rs. 


Uiat 


re- 

It 


of 


Iftb^r     policy 
:  i    so 

n.Kll- 


.aioi'.s 


ft  p'.r- 
Of     lt« 


■    :•   ^^   had   no  po«pr  to 
mitii^f  dec^.v-w»    of  that  '  there  wa?  -       ■  r  i« 
tion  a*  to  whether    he  company  r 
tlve*    w.>re    empowered    to    reach 
ment  ' 

3  The  union  committee  at  no 
QUMt«d  that  Mr.  Aver>-  meet  with  thedi 
Is  not  true  that  •SeweU  Avery  cculd  not  be 
Induced  to  t..-:  ,  :•  in  the  negotla  icna ' 
or  that  that  ■•■  i  he  reoacn  for  lafk 
;  'ss  ■■     Neiiiicr  iS  it  true  thai  '  u: 

(, _•  -  •?  that  be  meet  with  the  conimit;    : 
been  turned  down  "■ 

IfCSTVT:^-   **-rrK 

•Montgomery     v. 
•      •      •     which   the  cir-.p>:  ■" 
•trongiy  that  it  refu^'s  ■■•.■■.-. 
ficationa 

•  Arerys  attltuc!'^  D.p  i-;.: 
policy  •  •  •  •  i-  r..-  .1 
to  make  any  conceas;      - 

THi  *  ^•  :n 

The  company  has  never  refused  t- 
with  it«  emploj-ee»  or  their  authonzecj 
sentatives  any  prop«ieed  modification 
labor  policies  or  practic»'s  Tlie  compaily  h«8. 
on  many  occasjorw  marte  changes  m  it  ^  wate 
•Mm*.  »ta  workmL-  ".  -^  ind  varioua  wirkii;^ 
eotHUtlon-s  follo-a  :;i;  r-  ,  .e>ts  bv  its  ^m^loyees 
or  union-*    ';>-".;:  :     ; 

these  w*m'  fau-a.  ii.  oj--    a. .a  *     t. 
tlons  have  been  incorporated  m  a 
tracts  with  uniona 

It  le  not  true  that  the  company      » 
•"even  to  dlscuw  modifications    or  lxuu-> 
"to  make  any  concessions  to  unions 
BCSINtSS   wirK 
"TTey    (Levy    and    a    cummif  : 

emp^oytes)    presented   a  li:jl  of   lI  .;. , 
■  wage  increase,  a  union  shop,  seu^iii) 
atul  a  contract  which  would  include 
vision  for  arbitration      The  company 
aentatlves  c'  "nu^d  to  say  'No  ' 

'"After  soir.'-  a-  •  <.-  of  futile  dlscus.siohs.  the 
growing  imputier.Lf    'f  Ward  emplovcs  wvh 
the  rruitleE«n«ss  of  the  negotiation*  r^r: 
the  attention  of  •;  •  i. .  i    ...  i-.   :    s 

1  Hi   F*i-T^ 

The  list  of  demands  presented  by  thej  union 

•uttee  w.i.>  CO ni p.  sed  of  20  separr'e  dr- 
:•  .;  .-is  Each  demand  way  fully  d'-icusi^ed 
and  the  underlying  reasons  for  the  re-  )erttvf> 
pn^Uicns  of  thn  rrmpanv  and  *he  nn'.<in  were 
fully  stated  ;  •  i  -x-  <  :.•  •!  T''  -  :  ■  i 
resulted  m  I'^.l  a^rermtr.t  .•..  4  c 
partial  agreement  on  9  demat  ri^  ^ 
plete  disagreement  on  7  demand?  Ii 
tinn  the  negotiations  resulted  m 
'       '   rsTandlng  bf  ••*•<•"  •  the  company 
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The  company  fi  poaiuon  was  not  a:b 
the  company  reprp-«!T,^';ve«  did  tio-  c 

to    «ay     "No" — a:..i  '.f  ^   :,•>:..)■. . 

n«itber  futile   :    t    ;    i    .t-.~ 


Resolutioni    of    National    Association    of 
Retail  Grocers 

ex:  ENSIGN   L>F   REMARK^ 

KON.  GEORGE  A.  PADDCxIk 

IN    :HE   :-iA.>l.,\-E  OF   KkPKESENT.MtlVES 
.V     -d  .;,    Jl-:c  22 .  1242 

ORD,  I  inc'.ud-   *h'  !   .Iv  A  ;:ig  resolu" 


Whereas  It  :  :•  r  d  in  the  public  preaa 
that  til''  OTire  iT.  .Mmlnlstration  Is  ask- 
ln«  C   :.»-r-       ;    r  Mropriatlon  of  several 

hundred  miliion  doliars  with  which  to  add 
more  than  lOOXOO  new  employees— largely  en- 
forcement personnel  — to  the  Office  of  Price 
Adminietratlon  pay  roll;  and 

Whereas  the  whole  concept  of  price  control 
under  which  tlie  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion is  now  of>erating  Is  urLS<.und  and  fal- 
lacious in  that  such  major  components  of  the 
cost  of  produc'-ion  as  wages  and  farm  com- 
modities are  cot  included,  resulting  in  an 
economic  squeeze  which,  imless  speedily  cor- 
rected win  irevltably  throw  hundreds  of 
Uiousands  of  buslnesees  into  bankruptcy  and 
ultimately  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which 
the  Price  Control  Act  was  ostensibly  adopted; 
and 

Whereas  any  sound  program  of  enforce- 
ment of  any  sound  price-control  law  must 
rest  upon  patriotic  public  acceptance,  under- 
standing, and  voluntary  cooperation;  and 

Whereas  the  sincere  efforts  of  this  indus- 
try to  police  itaeif  will  be  supplemented  by  the 
vigilance  of  millions  of  consumers  who  will  be 
quick  to  report  the  operations  of  chiselers; 
and 

Whereas  it  la  implied  In  this  proposal  to 
turn  loose  an  army  of  snoopers  on  the  retail 
merchants  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  these  men  and  women  proposed 
for  Office  of  Price  Administration  enlorce- 
ment  personnel  can  render  more  useful  serv- 
ice in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the 
Axis  Powers,  rather  than  as  an  army  of  harass- 
ment operating  at  public  expense  on  the 
home  front:  Therefore  be  it 

Reso'ved.  P.rst.  that  this  association  has 
too  much  confidence  In  the  patriotism  and 
good  sense  cf  our  duly  elected  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  believe  that  thi3  proposal 
will  ever  meet  with  majority  acceptance. 

Second,  that  since  every  Congressman  who 
vote*  f(  r  the  creation  cf  this  army  of  new 
Federal  employees,  thereby  evidences  his  lack 
of  faith  In  the  honesty  and  patriotism  of 
j  thousands  of  his  constituents,  this  associa- 
t  tlon  respectfully  requests  that  Congress  re- 
fuse to  grant  the  appropriation  requested. 

Third,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  every  Member  of  Congress  and  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  5<X)  local  and  State  associations. 


Resolved.  First,  th«t  this  association  fa- 
vors a  mandatory  national  price  policy  under 
which  the  imposition  of  any  and  all  cellligs 
at  the  retail  level  shall  be  accompanied  by 
effective  controls  over  all  major  items  of  cost 
at  all  levels.  Including  wages  and  farm  com- 
modities. 

S:cond.  That  the  national  officers  of  this 
association  be  and  they  are  hereby  instructed 
to  bring  this  s'.tuation  Immediately  to  the 
attention  of  the  President,  the  Adminlstrf.tor 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  the 
Congress. 

Third.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  500 
local   and  State  associations, 

GO  VEEN  MENTAL   ECONOMT 

WTiereas  this  association  believes  with  Sen- 
ator Btrd.  the  Brookings  Institute,  and  other 
Informed  authorities  that  sxibstantlal  8ur^s — 
perhaps  as  much  as  $2  000.000.000 — car  be 
saved  through  further  curtailment  and  elim- 
ination of  nonessential  or  nonwar  expendi- 
tures; and 

Whereas  the  Government  expects  every 
person  to  economize  and  invest  resulting  sav- 
ings In  Government  securities:  Thenafore 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  association  emp!iatl- 
cally  requests  that  cur  Government  set  an 
example  of  immediate  and  far-reachini»  re- 
Uenchment  on  all  expenses  which  are  not 
necessary  to  the  war  effort;  and  be  it  further 
1  Resolved.  That  copy  of  this  resoluticn  be 
sent  to  all  Congressmen  and  Senators. 

CONGRESSION.4L  APPBOVAL 

Resolved,  That  the  forty-flfth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers,  meeting  In  Chicago,  June  7-13.  In- 
clusive, speaking  for  a  representative  ^sector 
of  Independent  smf.ll  business,  taxpayers, 
and  employers,  commends  and  applauds  re- 
cent moves  by  Congress  to  reassert  1:8  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Constitution  as  a 
coordinate  branch  of  government. 

(The  names  of  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  National  Association  cf  Retail  Grocers 
follow:  H.  H.  Sack,  P.  M.  Brinker,  Schuyler 
Crawford.  Gerrlt  Vander  Kooning,  Riy  G. 
Hauntz.  John  E.  Jaeger.  George  W.  King, 
Fred  Marty,  and  Edward  M.  Synan.) 


PRICE   CONTROL 

"vV  .  r^as  under  General  Maximum  Price 
R  ■  1  •  :on  No  1.  a  rigid  celling  has  been 
::x    '     v»T  retail  prices  to  the  consumer;  and 

V.  •.'■■■'•  -  m  order  to  continue  in  business, 
r  'i  .  ="  °n!  must  contend  with  and  some- 
h  -s.  . -'  or.ie  many  and  serious  unprece- 
:'.'•    -ed   wartime  problems,  including: 

.\n  estimated  over-all  average  Increase  of 
10  percent  in  replacement  costs  over  the 
cc«ts  on  whloh  the  March  retail  price  ceilings 
•-v.  -        tabllshed. 

Ihc  prospect  of  not  less  than  a  50-percent 
Increase  In  taxes  this  year  over  last. 

S>.arL-;t;es  of  merchandise,  manpower,  and 
d  ;.-. '  ry  .-<  rvices.  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  farm  commodities  and 
labor  costs  represent  approximately  85  per- 
cent uf   the  total  cost  of  food  to  the  con- 


Cl  w^  *»- 


snd 


V.;..  e  u-  •  !•=*  :.p.-t  components  of  retail 
fcud  prices  are  suuject  to  no  effective  con- 
trols, but  on  the  contrary  are  everywhere 
advancing  thereby  steadily  reducring  the  al- 
ready slender  operating  marg:n  of  the  re- 
tailer and.  already  In  many  Instances,  elim- 
;r?.t;ng  it  entirely;  and 

\V;.tieas  the  impact  oX  such  economic 
sq  ■ .-  -  progressive  and  ctimulative.  op- 
era li;.^  B.:uu!taneoufily  with  the  other  forces 
meruit  i.ed    .i:-    ■  ► .    and 

W^iiTt.i.-  u-.i&jjj  relief  is  speedily  forth- 
c  i;..;.^;  lens  of  thousands  of  retail  grocers 
f.-.Lc  uai.Kfuptcy  within  6  months;  Therefore 
be  it 


A(V"lr'-N   f /.■I'Vfrrfi  by  .lam^s  Blaine  Fitr- 
s,fTa  d     i'avt    btpa.'hiient    Commander, 


ti'f    \"!v- neat's 


>n  ot   Marvland 


EXTENSION  OF  REN!A!K^ 


HUN    LANSDALE  G   SASSCER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PRESENTATI^'ES 

Monday.  June  22,  1942 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker  'h  fol- 
lowing is  an  address  delivered  by  James 
Blaine  Fitzgerald  before  the  Ladies'  Aux- 
iliary of  the  Cheverly.  Md.,  Post  on  June 
13.  1942 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  the  past  departniLn: 
commander  of  the  American  Le^i^n  of 
Maryland.  His  address  on  our  Vnc  md 
what  it  means  to  each  of  us.  par'c  li.irly 
at  this  time,  was  received  with  great  in- 
terest by  the  members  of  the  Ch'jverly 
Post  and  the  Auxiliary. 

Comrade  Chairman.  Congressman  S.  =«->? 
department  officers    members  of  the   Ar:    r- 
Ican  Legion,   the  Auxiliary,  and  frier.  1.^    ic- 
morrow.    June    14.    we    celebrate    Flag    Day 
and  I  deem  it  not  only  appropriate  but  iu 
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view  of  world  conditions  timely  to  discuss 
that  subject  What  is  the  flag?  What  does 
It  mean  to  each  of  us?  What  does  It  stand 
for?  Are  we  willing,  readv.  and  able  to  de- 
fend it? 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  ago  to- 
morrow, the  second  Continental  Congress  at 
Its  fourth  session  held  in  Philadelphia 
adopted  this  resolution : 

'•Resolved.  That  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  13  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white,  and  that  the  union  be  13  stars  on  a 
blue  field  ■' 

While  this  resolution  gave  birth  to  the 
National  Stars  and  Stripes.  It  may  be  said 
that  our  flag  was  conceived  on  April  19.  1775. 
when  a  small  band  of  minutemen  numbering 
70  stood  before  the  bridge  at  Lexington  and 
faced  the  advancing  British  They  were 
under  the  command  of  Capt  John  Parker 
who  gave  the  order  "Stand  your  ground,  do 
not  fire  unless  fired  upon,  but  if  they  want 
war  let  it  begin  here "  The  British  were 
under  the  command  of  Major  Pitcairn,  who 
called  out.  "Disperse  ye  rebels."  but  not  a 
mlnuteman  moved  They  stood  their 
ground;  the  British  opened  fire;  and  there 
upon  the  grassy  field  lay  In  death  the  gray- 
hatred  and  the  young  farmers,  and  the  green 
grass  ran  red  with  the  innocent  blood  of  these 
brave  men 

Then  and  there  began  the  war  that  won 
for  us  the  priceless  heritage  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  won  for 
us  this  beautiful  flag  of  13  stripes— 7  red 
and  6  white— and  today  48  stars  gleam  in 
a  field  of  blue  The  13  stripes  represent 
the  Thirteen  Original  States.  The  red  stripes 
separated  by  the  white  remind  us  of  our 
separation  from  the  mother  country  They 
are  also  a  vivid  reminder  of  the  blood 
shed  by  our  forefathers  for  the  principles 
of  Justice,  freedom,  and  democracy  The 
48  stars  represent  the  48  States,  a  strong, 
courageous  phalanx  standing  solidly  and 
united,  one  for  all  and  all  for  one  We 
of  Maryland  should  be  proud  that  we  are 
represented  by  the  seventh  star  in  the  flrst 
line.  The  white  stars  In  the  field  of  blue 
should  remind  us  that  pure  democracy 
reaches  to  the  very  stars  in  heaven 

I  pray  that  God  will  bless  our  flag  May 
cur  ancient  watchword.  "In  God  We  Trust," 
ever  live  and  may  the  faith  of  our  fathers 
guide,  protect,  and  sustain  cur  President, 
our  Congress,  our  Governor.  State  and  county 
officials. 

What  does  the  flag  mean  to  each  of  us? 
Why  should  Flag  Day  be  so  significant  to  us, 
particularly  this  year? 

Because  the  flag  represents  us,  all  that 
we  are  and  all  that  we  ever  hope  to  be. 
When  we  honor  the  flag  we  acclaim  to  the 
world  what  we  are.  the  most  representative 
group  of  free  men  and  women  living  In  a 
world  where  Individual  freedoms  are  being 
sacrificed  upon  the  p3rre  of  hate.  Intoleraflce, 
and  greed. 

It  is  not  the  flag  that  flOLts  above  a  people 
that  makes  a  great  nation.  It  is  the  people 
that  makes  tvaiatlcn  great.  We  are  the  flag 
You  could  cloak  many  millions  today  in  the 
flag  of  the  oppressed  peoples  and  you  would 
not  have  a  land  of  the  free  and  a  home  of 
the  brave.  But  assemble  a  few  million  such 
rugged  souls  as  conquered  the  American  wil- 
derness, developed  cur  farms,  built  our  rail- 
roads, tapped  our  mines,  built  our  cities, 
wrote  and  accepted  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  stood  their  ground  at  Lex- 
ington. Concord.  Bunker  Hill,  yes!  Bataan 
and  Corrcgidor,  such  rugged  souls  as  formed 
San  Juan,  the  Hindenberg  line,  stopped  the 
enemy  at  Chateau-Thierry,  put  him  to  route 
at  Soifson.  St.  Miheil.  the  Meuse-Argonne.  yes. 
Coral  Seas  and  Midway,  assemble  such  rugged 
souls  as  these,  and  you  have  one  of  all  times 
greatest  nations 

Our  flag  does  not  mean  that  It  Is  woven 
of  threads  of  silk.  No;  it  Is  woven  of  the 
threads  of  lives  of  men  and  women,  living 


and  dead,  who  have  made  this  country  what 
it  Is  today.  It  Is  woven  of  the  lives  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  fought  our  wars 
to  win  and  maintain  liberty  and  democracy. 
It  is  woven  of  threads  of  the  lives  of  our 
fathers  and  mothers  who  Instilled  in  our 
hearts  patriotism  and  courage  and  the  will 
to  build  and  defend  a  great  nation. 

What  does  the  flag  stand  for? 

All  that  Is  right  and  Just.  It  stands  for 
the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  own  conscience,  to  express  our 
thoughts  without  fear  or  favor,  for  a  free 
and  untrammeled  press,  freedom  of  speech 
and  lawful  assembly,  the  richt  to  protest  by 
petition,  the  right  to  a  trial  by  Jury,  the 
right  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  Our 
flag  stands  for  all  these  rights  and  many, 
many  others  too  numerous  to  enumerate. 

Are  we  willing,  ready,  and  able  to  defend 
our  flag? 

Yes;  we  are  willing.  Are  we  able?  Yes; 
If  we  were  ready  Are  we  ready?  No;  we 
arc  not  100-percent  ready.  Our  country,  the 
richest  Nation  In  the  world,  was  humiliated 
and  our  brave,  courageous  fighting  men  and. 
yes,  women  of  Bataan  and  Correjidor  wept 
when  they  saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes  hauied 
down  by  the  enemy,  because  they  lacked 
the  planes,  ships,  tanks,  guns,  ammunition, 
food,  medicine,  and  additional  fighting  forces 
required  to  keep  the  Stars  and  Sf  ipes  flvmg 
Oh.  how  often  have  we  heard  in  cemeteries 
on  Memorial  Day  and  in  the  public  squares 
and  auditoriums  on  Armistice  Day.  the 
words  echoed  to  the  heavens,  "We've  learned 
the  lesson  that  ye  taught  in  Flanders  field." 

Will  our  country  again  be  so  gullible  as  to 
repeat  the  errors  of  the  past  20  years  and 
be  guided  by  the  misguided,  misinformed, 
and  misfit  isolationists,  appeasers.  and  paci- 
fists, or  will  they  remember  Pearl  Harbor. 
Bataan.  Wake  Island,  and  Corregidor?  Will 
they  cast  aside  the  advice  and  counsel  they 
undoubtedly  will  receive  from  our  sons  and 
our  neighbors'  sons  who  are  fighting  this 
war.  as  they  hurled  aside  the  advice  and 
counsel  they  have  received  for  i;he  past  23 
years  from  the  American  Legion? 

That,  my  fellow  Americans,  must  not  hap- 
pen again.  We  must  and  we  will  win  this 
war.  We  must  win  the  peace.  We  must 
take  our  seat  in  the  forefront  at  the  peace 
table,  secure  a  just  peace  for  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  We  must  mainta-.n  sufficient 
military  and  naval  strength  so  that  together 
with  the  United  Nations  security  and  peace 
will  be  maintained  throughout  the  world 
and  never  again  shall  our  fiag.  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  be  hauled  down  by  the  enemy. 


Accirtss  ot   Mai.  Laurence 
Dalla.'i,    Ttx. 
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HON,  HATTON  W.  SUN^NERS 

t  ^  f    ■;  ■  ■'  '^  ■- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 

W'-r^-'-^'^day.  June  10,  1942 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted,  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  and  printing  an  address  delivered 
on  the  6Lh  of  this  month  by  Maj.  Lau- 
rence Melton,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  national 
commander  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  at  a  banquet  closing  the  an- 
nual State  convention  of  the  D.  A.  V.  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

This  address  is  invaluable  to  the  country 
at  this  time  because  the  weight  of  its 
influence  is  against  the  great  hurt  of 


those  who  through  a  misguided  patriotism 
or  gross  underestimation  of  the  stability, 
patriotism,  and  the  fitness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  "take  it,"  are  minimizing 
our  dangers  and  our  losses,  and  generally 
using  this  influence  toward  feeding  Amer- 
ica an  egotism  and  false  sense  of  security, 
than  which  there  could  be  no  greater  dis- 
service. Par  better  we  magnify  our  dan- 
gers, if  possible,  and  prepare  to  meet 
greater  danger  than  we  have  than  to 
minimize  our  dangers  and  find  when  it  is 
too  late  that  they  are  greater  than  we  had 
prepared  to  meet.  I  heard  a  supposed  to 
be  important  person  making  a  speech  not 
so  long  ago.  It  was  an  elaborate  occasion. 
He  said  we  shoulo  forget  Pearl  Harbor. 
We  should  remember  Pearl  Harbor  and 
be  perpetually  warned  by  that  experience 
of  the  danger  of  presuming  upon  our 
strength,  of  sleeping  at  the  post  of  duty. 
That  sort  of  presumption  breeds  incau- 
tion  from  which  such  tragedies  as  Pearl 
Harbor  result.  The  people  can  "take  it." 
and  they  are  entitled  to  the  truth.  They 
are  ahead  of  much  of  ofiBcial  Wa.shing- 
ton. 

During  the  past   2  years  I  have  ad- 
dressed many  representative  State  and 
National    groups    extending    across   the 
country,  and  I  know  they  can  take  it.    I 
have  been  trying  to  bring  into  play  here 
and  in  the  Nation  at  large  a  vital  reali- 
zation of  our  common   danger   because 
it  has  existed  from  the  beginning.    That 
realization  is  the  most  solidifying.  Inter- 
nal-corrective, strengthening,  efficiency- 
giving  influence   which  can  be  exerted 
among  a  people  in  ou    situation.     Our 
danger  is  mighty,  mighuy  real.  That  real- 
ization united  the  people  of  France  after 
the  Maginot  line  broke,  but  it  was  too 
late.    We  are  up  against  the  real  thing 
this  time.    We  are  going  to  be  united  in 
this  country  before  it  is  over,  but  it  could 
be  too  late.    Do  not  let  anybody  deceive 
himself  about  that  possibility.    If  we  had 
realized  our  actual  danger  that  realiza- 
tion would  have  permeated  this  country. 
It  would  have  reached  Pearl  Harbor.    Its 
tragedy  and  the  train  of  disasters  which 
followed  it  would  have  been  impossible. 
We  would  not   have  been   fighting   for 
profits  and  gains,  for  individual  or  group 
advantages.    Appeals  even  now  are  be- 
ing made  to  group  and  racial  prejudice. 
That  would  not  be  tolerated  if  we  real- 
ized our  actual  danger.    By  common  con- 
sent  we   would   postpone   any   internal 
controversies  until   by   the  strength   of 
union  we  win  this  war  against  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  everybody  and  every- 
thing we  have  or  can  hope  for.    This  ad- 
dress of  Major  Melton  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Commander,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  of  the  auxiliary,  friends,  and  comrades 
of  the  great  department  of  Indiana.  I  have 
a  message  to  give  you  and  I  have  a  few 
thoughts  I  want  to  leave  with  you.  W^at  I 
have  to  say  comes  from  my  heart — I  am  sin- 
cere and  I  am  hopeful  you  will  accept  it  as 
the  expression  of  your  commander  speaking 
to  you  plainly  and  yet  burdened  with  the 
awfulness  of  the  problems  facing  America 
tonight. 

When  I  was  elected  national  commander 
of  this  organization  at  our  national  conven- 
tion In  Louisville  last  August  to  represent 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  and 
women  who  bore  great  burdens  and  made 
great   sacrifices  as  a  result  of   their  service 
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dariii«  the  ka«t  WcrUl  Waf  I  am  alra^dj  I  did 
t.<-t  ful'.y  realize  the  rtsponMbilitiea  ih.  t  had 
bc^n  placed  upon  my  «bcu!d?7*  '"  vnly 
I  «-s«i  vne  tA  >cu  and   I  felt   I   ^    ■  -ft'y 

r'.^r    pl'tur^    ol    your    prcblem^       \'.      ' 
«ti«n  I  te«T»n  to  tour  thla  co  i-  •  j   •■     ir 

leader.  TtaitmK  tb«  larRe  hosp.j  '  *  many 

cf    your   (xmraoe^   and    minf    tire   h^  .    piing 
bravely  IJm»  price  th«y  are  »uil  pnymK  ir.  iheir 
eCcLt  to  siA-p    he  dcitruciicu  cl  civ  : 
af'^r   r  h  "1  ".n'erviewtd  many  an   i 

'    tiiiked    to    him    as    a    cvknrado 
rirfTie:  »fter  1  had  rrnfTrpf  with 
Xtv   leadera  of    thla    great    Nitu 
P"-!deni  on  down  through  the  1 

includnut  the  Governor*  cf  m4ny  of 
«ju:  States.  I  'uily  appreciated.  I  \ 
the  n:a<nilude  of  ray  rt5pcn:iihllUy 
■ptJ^esman  and  your  representative, 
a  ereat  hcncr  indeed,  and  a  j^reat-.-r  rt^pon- 
aibliiy  And  hen  the  Jap«  -trTjrk  w  'h  ali 
the  tr««chery  at  their  commar.d  rid  the 
United  States  was  at  w.ir 

After  PearJ  Harbor  after  our  d«' 
w<»r  a<Eaiu*t  the  Axia  Powers.  1  f<el  I  rkalized 
currert.y  that  the  winnlr.g  of  this  var  by 
Amr.'.ca  mtant  more  than  anything  'l«e  In 
the  world  to  my  c<^mr«de«  of  th»  D  'Sb!ed 
Amer.can  Vetemna  I  know  and  y(  vj  know 
that  we  must  accept  the  terrible  fad  that 
hospitalization  tKntflt*  ciimper'anon.  and 
peiTston  beceflu  and  eyrn  life  itwlf  W(  uld  be 
as  nothing  if  Amciica  k«t  this  war 

Amenca.  ugain  at  he  crLaaroad.~.  AInenca 
yur  .America  an  '  n  .  \T.fr!ai.  faced  w  th  the 
burdt-n  ot  thr^^w;-  -  -  :.,I1  weight  a^a;  ist  the 
forrra  which  »•  ■:  i  d-atrr^y  every  vc't.ge  cf 
oiir  cTiMzatic:,  .  r  !:MltnB  m  <'ur  jvir-.x  -e  and 
alnklnit  hack  into  dejpc-  -r      r  v  for 

grnerntjona  to  c^me  i  k.  At^  ii.j  t.i  the 
qu»^t:nn»  ■Where  d<i  my  comrade*  stand? 
•  V.  .  a  -•^hall  be  our  ftrst  order  of  bu-'tne«»?" 
•^.::.  America  lo..k  to  her  disabled  viterans 
of  the  last  war  for  continued  loyal'  y  and 
devotirm.  renfw»»d  courage,  and  willlnprjeaB  to 
further   8i«cnf\ci'    if   calletl    upon    to   dp 
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And  the  ai^wer  came  tack  a^a!;'  h:- 
In  the  language  of  the  soldipr    ti  f     h 
the  marme.  "Obtain  our  object;. 
Win  ths  war  ' 

It  would  be  gratifying  Indeed  i: 
report  to  you  tcnlght  that  In  m> 
throughout  th**e  United  States  I  fcuhd  the 
rame  grim  spirit  of  loyalty  and  c net  ess  of 
purpi;9e  among  all  of  the  pe<  pie  that 
amone  my  cotarai!?  I  retret  that  it 
so  Th's  Is  the  y.i-::  -'■  ct  my 
te  to  warn  you  thai  >ou  <»:  i  • 
who  have  already  served  a  • 
to  do  yi  ur  part,  small  thoui^ih  it  may  bppear 
to  be  when  compared  to  your  place  in  the  last 
war 

In    mv  traveling  about  the  United  States 
I  ftnd  ♦h'lt  Amer  ca  l^  not  fully  awakfned  to 


which  cv  nfront   her      In 


t' 

c  .        '•■'    md  Serence    and    ccmpkxcency 

esisl  to  a  dangerous  degree  The  eti  ;ria  cf 
men  and  women  to  awaken  their  neighbor  to 
the  fact  that  America  can  lose  this  \  ar  are 
n^;?'  with  scorn  and  rfdictile  La»-s  ra  irn'ng 
•i-nr  and  tire*  and  gasoline  and  oth'r  ma- 
terial comforts  are  actually  risen  ted  Whv' 
Who  u  spreafling  this  kind  of  cnUCisni  of  our 
odtc  als—  who  ts  the  sourc*  of  such  propa- 
ganda^    Ycu  answer 

Lest  you  think  I  hare  no  basis  :  I  .  e 
statements  let  me  relate  seme  of  m>  .  a.,  .ex- 
periences Last  month  while  en  my  way  to 
Boaton  with  Comrade  Ccibly  and  my  icphew 
we  stopped  at  a  roadside  tavern  lor  a  cup 
of  coffee  At  another  table  sat  a  grouj  whch 
included  a  young  fellow  of  military  j^e — be 
was  net  ;n  uniform — why.  I  do  not  kn  :w.  but 
I  suppose  be  was  working  la  a  munltlors 
plant  close  by  He  and  his  friends  w«  re  dis- 
cu&ung  the  propcxd  ratictking  cf  t^soUr.e 
and  m  a  loud  voice  he  declared  thaj  if  he 
couldn  t  get  ^aa^ilme  to  drive  h. 
he  u  :u;c:n  t  »crk  ar.d  r.o  on.  .  ,  .:..».-.■ 
r,,...      M„     H.Uer  or  Mr    t.vtbL'.--     ,    ll-rchito 
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oi  J-.p^;..   or   ever.  Mussolini,  would  love   to 
bear  eiich  mouthings.    They  would  like  to  pat    1 
him  on  the  back  | 

V^"hen  1  was  at  home  last  month  a  chap  , 
ru^hed  into  my  ofllce  and  In  an  exciued  voice 
and  manner  said.  "Get  over  lo  the  drugstore, 
stock  up  on  razor  blades,  they  start  rationing 
them  tomorrow "  Well.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty I  restriunrd  my&elf  but  I  did  have  the 
aatiafaction  if  rubb:ng  my  chin  over  and  over 
and  t'llmg  him  that  If  the  war  effort  re- 
quired the  steel  that  I  needed  for  razor  bladts 
I  would  go  without  a  shave  lor  the  duration 
of  the  »ar.  This  hoarding  can  be  serious 
bMSine>«  and  it  certainly  Isn't  good  Ameri- 
can, sm 

I  gue^s  I  luive  lost  the  friendship  of  a  man 
I  had  ki^own  and  liked  for  15  years  Jviti 
the  other  day  be  came  into  my  office  and  dur- 
ing our  con  .ersation  loid  me  thl.<^  su-^^ur  ra- 
tioning wasn't  botherii-.e  him  at  all.  that  he 
had  learned  bis  le&bon  from  the  last  war  and 
bad  stored  £00  pounds  Well.  I  didn  t  quite 
threw  him  cut  of  the  ofiice  but  when  I  tln- 
i&hed  telling  bim  what  I  thought  cf  him  and 
bis  brand  of  Americanism  be  left  the  office 
In  a  rage     I  don't  think  he  Is  earning  back 

These  cas^.-s  are  not  Isolated.  I  wish  they 
were  They  are  proof  of  the  indifference  and 
complacency  we  were  talking  ab^jut.  I  have 
tuld  these  s'X}ries  of  actual  cases  to  let  you 
know  that  such  people  are  playing  right  Into 
the  bands  ol  the  A.xis  Powers.  They  will  not 
prevent  U5  from  Winning  the  war  but  they 
can  prol<  n^  it  and  in  their  stltishnesa  are 
merely  pajisjn^  the  burden  on  to  more  loyal 
and   honest  citiztns 

It  must  be  impressed  upon  them  that  th;s 
is.  in  all  Its  awfulnei:8.  an  all-out  war  And 
that  means  it  aflecis  every  citizen  of  this 
contry  and  lor  this  reascn  must  t>e  fought  by 
every  citizen  Who  can  enlighten  these  peo- 
ple to  the  full  importance  of  our  individual 
respoiiMbilities  better  than  the  men  and 
WLmen  who  are  represented  here  tonight. 

Must  of  the  men  to  whom  I  am  speaking 
saw  service  on  the  battlefields  of  Prance  You 
kiiow  what  war  is  and  you  know  what  war  de- 
mands of  the  individual  a  Idler  Through 
training  and  di^clpllne  you  were  fitted  to  per- 
form yi.  ur  t.a&k  tfficiently  and  well.  Again  I 
wish  to  !n«  St  that  in  this  piesent  all-out  war 
the  same  d.'clplme  will  be  required  of  every 
Individual  American  citizen.  Let  us,  as  vet- 
erans, set  the  example  at  all  times 

We  Americans  loved  and  admired  the 
French  sc'dier  How  well  we  remember  thcte 
pollus  and  the  deep  patriotism  that  welled 
up  in  the  heart  of  each  one  of  them — even 
after  3  years  cf  terrible  war.  Huw  well  we 
can  remember  them  lifting  a  glass  of  wine 
to  their  lips  with  but  a  single  toast.  "Vive 
la  France  ■■  Long  live  Prance  Whoever  be- 
Uevid  that  these  people  and  their  sons  would. 
wlthJn  our  own  generation,  be  groveling  at 
the  feet  of  their  German  conquerors 

Let  us  .Amencaivs  consider  this  tragedy  long 
and  thoughtfully  Let  those  Americans,  erpe- 
dally.  who  scoff  aixl  criticize  the  all-out  war 
effort  of  America  consider  what  happened  to 
France  France  the  Invincible.  France,  with 
Its  miirvelously  trained  Army.  France,  with 
Its  famed  Ma^inot  line— built  to  keep  out 
the  enemy  frcm  its  eastern  border  France, 
who  fcrgot  nothing  In  the  way  of  defence 
against  her  enemies  except  the  most  Im- 
p.  rtant  thing  of  all  She  forgot  and  whcUy 
forgot  that  eternal  vlgtlar.ce  is  the  price  of 
liberty  She  forgot  to  be  on  guard  not  at 
the  Maginnt  line,  but  In  her  schools  and 
churches  and  council  chamtwrs.  in  her  homes 
and  on  the  street — on  guard  against  the  in- 
sidious f.:irces  working  from  within  that 
aimed  to  divide  her  and  then  destroy  her 
Tht^e  fcrc»8  accomplished  their  purpose  and 
they  destroyed  her 

France's  ertemles    cur  enemle*.  too.  knew 

*   a   people   divided   against    Itself  cannot 

"-tnd.   so    they    prcceeded    to   divide   France 

against  beraeif.     P.opa^anda  against  her  al- 
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lies  crept  in  and  found  welcome;  seels  of 
religious  and  racial  hatred  were  scattered 
far  and  wide;  political  parUes  placed  them- 
selves above  the  good  of  the  nauon  and  so- 
called  political  leaders  elevated  their  own 
ambitions  above  and  beyond  the  gicry  of 
their  country.  The  problems  of  her  vet- 
erans and  saviors  were  negiected  and  their 
patriotism  scorned  and  their  orgnniziitions 
destroyed  Class  hatred  and  individual  self- 
ishne.ss  sapped  the  very  strength  of  the  great 
Republic  of  France  Thus  slowly  but  purely 
the  liberty-l'jving  p^n.iie  of  uur  sist.r  re- 
public torgot  the  price  'it  liberty  and  were 
slowly  but  surely  prepared  for  slaughter  The 
posoncus  prcpa^anda  of  her  enemies  feach- 
ing  false  doctrines  had  become  so  deepW  em- 
bedded that  even  after  war  was  declared  she 
was  unable  to  recover  Her  Maginui  line 
was  as  a  veneered  wall  A  marvelous  pi^e  of 
engineering.  Indeed,  this  Maginot  lint ,  but 
not  strong  enough  to  protect  a  peopli  who 
bad  become  soft  and  complacent  and  indif- 
ferent and  selfiali  under  the  carefully  plumed 
program  of  a  ruthless  and  consc.enceletis  foe. 

Where  is  France  tcnight?  Broker:  and 
crushed,  her  peopie  the  abject  slaves  of  mas- 
ters who  them-elves  are  perhaps  amazed  at 
the  ease  with  which  they  brought  this  great 
nation  to  ber  knees  How  did  it  happen? 
There  Is  only  one  answer.  It  Is  well  for 
America  to  dwell  upon  it  again  and  again. 
I  have  already  given  it  to  you. 

France  forgot  the  lesson  we  ha  e  al  been 
taught  and.  I  am  sorry  to  state,  are  at  times 
too  ready  lo  forget  that  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty  With  this  terrible  pic- 
ttire  of  France  before  us — without  consider- 
ing the  story  of  the  smaller  nations  who  have 
been  crushed  by  a  monster  criminal — .should 
there  be  any  room  for  complacency  and  indif- 
ference in  America  tonight? 

Small  wonder  that  we  veterans  of  the 
last  war  find  it  difficult  to  understand  or 
fathom  the  mind  of  the  individual  who  still 
listens  and  accepts  the  propaganda — known 
propaganda  of  foreign  agents.  And  don't 
believe  there  isn't  plenty  of  It  coming  in  and 
being  distributed  now  just  as  it  was  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  They  sneer  at  our  allies  and 
their  efforts. 

The  dissemination  of  class  and  religious 
hatred,  the  preaching  of  intolerance  among 
our  people,  the  scoffing  at  our  civilian-defense 
program,  the  criticism  of  our  Pres.dent  and 
his  advisers,  the  refusal  to  accept  willing  y 
the  re.striction.  the  r.ecefsory  restriction,  of 
cicature  comforts.  All  this  is  still  going  on 
with  one  purpose  What?  The  same  pur- 
pose for  which  this  same  poison  was  used,  and 
so  effectively  used.  In  bringing  our  beloved 
sister  Republic  of  France  to  her  degrad.ition. 
Shouldn't   the  lefson  of  France  be  enough? 

The  Slab  In  the  back  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
loes  of  the  Philippines  are  facts.  The  ruth- 
less submarine  warfare  is  going  on  now.  This 
country  Is  actually  at  war.  the  most  terrible 
war  in  the  history  of  all  the  nations  of  all 
the  world.  Of  course.  It  Is  difficult  (or  ycu. 
my  soldier  comrades,  to  understand  why  fur- 
ther pleas  for  national  unity  are  necessary. 

As  American  citizens  you  have  received  yi.ur 
orders,  and  as  loyal  Americans  you  will  carry 
them  out  to  a  successful  couclu'^lQn.  But  re- 
member ycu  have  been  thicugh  a  terrible 
war.  You  have  been  trained.  You  ha\e 
already  made  sacrifices.  Thank  God  the  Itad- 
ers  of  this  Nation  need  not  worry  as  to  where 
we  sund.  But  as  I  have  slated  before  your 
ccuasel.  your  help,  ycur  example  is  needed  to 
weld  together  as  a  great  force  all  of  America 
In  an  aU-out  unselfish  eficrt  to  bring  to  a 
close  this  terrible  all-out  war 

Much  will  be  exj)ected  of  vis.  We  under- 
stand. Down  through  the  years  we  have  held 
dear  to  us  the  memcries  of  our  comrades  who 
never  came  back  from  France  or  Russia. 
Always  in  cur  mind  was  the  admonition  of 
the  brave  men  who  gave  their  lives  that  -v 
Naucu  might  live — you  remember  the  Civ-c- 
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Ir.g  lines  of  the  poem  vh:c!:  we  havr  .accepted 
as  oiu   prayer: 

"To  you  from  failing  hands  we  th:   \v 
The  torch:  be  vours  to  hold  ^i  h.gli 
If  ye  break  f...:  !i  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  slcip.  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders'  fields" 

Our  unforgettable  tasit  is  to  prove  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world  that  these  irien.  our 
comrades,  have  not  died  in  vain.  We  shall 
keep  faith  with  those  who  "with  failing 
hands"  tossed  to  us  the  torch  of  liberty 
back  in  1917  and  1918  Our  efforts  may  be 
hindered  by  our  disabilities  and  handicaps, 
but  with  firm  purpose  and  high  resolve  we 
shall  do  our  part. 

Some  may  ask.  What  can  we  do?  Where 
and  how  can  we  serve?  Well,  as  your  com- 
mander, let  me  tell  you.  We,  of  the  ulsabled 
American  Veterans  ol  the  last  war,  indi- 
vidually and  as  an  organization,  are  a  real 
potential  force  In  buildjng  up  the  morale 
of  this  Nation.  We  can  accept  willingly  the 
sacrifices  that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
render  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  could 
Insist  that  sufficient  sacrifices  have  been 
made.  When  one  of  my  comrades  with  an 
arm  or  a  leg  off  from  the  last  war  hears 
whining  voices  complain  over  the  fact  that 
thty  have  to  restrict  themselves  in  the  use 
of  sugar  or  gasoline  or  tires,  he  need  only 
turn  and  say.  Is  that  all  you  will  have  to 
give  up?  No  further  argument  to  silence  the 
whiner  should  be  necessary. 

The  quiet  voice  of  the  gold-star  mother 
of  America  urging  complete  support  to  our 
President  from  every  man,  woman,  anri 
child  In  America  in  order  that  America  shall 
win  this  war  should  silence  forever  the 
weeping  and  wailing  of  those  who  complain 
and  loudly  complain  at  the  rising  income 
taxes  they  are  being  asked  to  pay.  In  every 
meeting  of  this  organization  thnt  I  have  at- 
tended, from  countless  hundreds  of  my  as- 
sociates who  I  have  been  unable  to  meet 
j)ersonally.  I  find  a  glorious  record  of  their 
sons  emulating  the  Americanism  of  their 
fathers — sons  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans now  in  the  uniform  of  their  country, 
serving  in  every  corner  of  the  globe  and  ready 
and  willing,  as  you  were  ready  and  willing, 
to  offer  their  very  lives  If  necessary  to  fin  sh 
once  and  for  all  the  task  of  eliminating  from 
the  face  of  the  globe  the  criminal,  gangsters 
who  would  enslave  mankind.  These  boys, 
ycur  sons,  have  accepted  the  ta.sk  of  finish- 
ing the  Job  we  were  not  allowed  to  finish. 

What  a  powerful  force  these  mothers  and 
fathers,  our  comrades  in  arms,  can  be  in 
silencing  the  critics,  in  asking  for  the  whole- 
hearted acceptance  of  the  petty  sacrifices  that 
are  demanded  of  most  of  us  and  in  the  end 
lifting  up  the  morale  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  to  where  It  can  again  prove  to  the 
world  the  invincibility  of  a  free  and  united 
and  liberty-loving  people. 

Keep  these  things  in  mind  and  let  the  evil 
gossip  of  false  propaganda  fall  on  stony 
ground.  Keep  these  things  in  mind  and  by 
your  own  conduct  silence  through  shame  the 
actions  of  selfish,  crying,  critics  of  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  Nation.  Let  the  world  know 
that  we  as  soldiers  know  the  meaning  of  loy- 
alty to  our  Government  and  our  allies.  Let 
us  stamp  out  forever  any  vicious  efforts  of 
those  who  would  divide  us  with  their  evil  and 
pernicious  poison  of  religious  bigotry  and 
clas.?  hatred  and  let  us,  as  before,  face  the 
world  bravely,  with  patience  and  courage  in  a 
Just  cause  that  will  at  last  bring  peace  and 
happiness  and  security  and  freedom  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

In  closing  let  me  relate  an  experience  I 
had  shortly  after  you  elected  me  your  com- 
mander. I  mentioned  at  the  opening  of  my 
talk  that  I  had  conferred  with  the  President 
cf  the  United  States.  May  I  ask  your  In- 
dulgence while  I  tell  you  of  this  meeting? 
After  all  I  was  your  representative,  your  com- 
mander, and  I  know  yen  w:l!  be  interested. 


T)::<  -.  ;.^;t  n:aci--  w.e  a  h-  'ter  .^:r.pr:^:u:;  l^'-'ca'^^P  ' 
I  !i:',d  ii;.p:>'>s«'(,i  iipor,  n'.e  a.<  i;f\'rr  befi'r-e 
wli.i'  a  i:"ra'  c'\,;::try  wr  a:-:  l:\\'.:c  '.::  .".::g 
■  ■■'"  ■••  ]'■'■-'  '.  Tiw  i:.re'-:i:i:  l.a.,:  bi  r:.  .-.: - 
'•-.:.-'  i:  fi'.i.:  I  w  i-  .i":'-:--  :;  :\~  l  ^  'he  time  I 
"»^:>~  :'  j:^.si:.t  ii.yjt'.:  ;,'  :;:c  W'l.ite  House. 
Apologies  had  been  extended  because  I  was 
to  have  but  5  minutes  due  to  previous  en- 
gagements on  the  calendar  of  the  busiest 
man  in  the  world.  Needless  to  state,  I  arrived 
on  time.  I  am  going  to  confess  that  I  was 
nervous.  I  had  met  many  prominent  and 
important  people  but  this  was  different  I 
was  to  speak  pcrsn  .:: ,  -vith  the  President 
of  the  United  Statcb  A^'icr  all  I  am  Just  a 
country-  boy.  the  son  of  pioneers  who  came  to 
Texas  in  a  covered  wagon.  I  had  quite  a 
speech  ready  and  I  knew  Just  what  I  was  going 
to  say. 

Soon  I  heard  Secretary  Early  call  my  name 
and  state,  "Commander  Melton,  the  President 
will  see  you"  I  was  not  searched.  There 
was  no  bodyguard.  I  was  simply  ushered 
Into  the  presence  of  the  President.  Alone,  I 
walked  across  the  large  office  where  the  Pres- 
ident was  seated  at  his  desk  He  extended 
h;?  hand  in  greeting  and  with  a  broad  smile 
said.  "Mr  Commander.  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 
I  don't  know  what  happened  to  my  speech. 
I  remembered  the  first  two  words.  "Mr, 
President."  and  from  then  on  we  Just  had  a 
comfortable  conversation. 

We  talked  about  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans and  our  problems  We  talked  about  the 
war.  He  asked  to  be  remembered  to  every  one 
of  you.  and  the  way  he  said  it  made  me  feel 
he  meant  every  world  of  it.  I  was  soon  at  ease. 
There  was  no  feeling  that  I  was  taking  up  val- 
uable time  of  the  busiest  and.  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  Important  man  in  the  world.  My 
allotted  time  was  soon  up.  but  that  didn't 
bother  the  President.  We  conversed  for  half 
an  hour  and  then  I  left  his  presence.  Of 
course.  I  was  impressed.  Of  course,  it  was  to 
me  a  new  lesson  in  Americanism  I  thought 
where  else  in  all  the  world,  especially  in  times 
like  these,  would  the  great  leader  of  a  great 
nation  make  a  humble  citizen  feel  as  wel- 
come and  as  at  ease  as  I  felt  that  morning  in 
the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  yet  there  are  men  who  will  say 
that  this  man  is  seeking  to  deprive  us  of  our 
American  liberty.  Certainly  on  that  morn- 
ing I  thanked  ycu  all  for  electing  me  as  your 
commander.  The  whole  incident  has  re- 
called again  and  again  the  last  verse  of  a 
poem  that  is  familiar  to  all  of  you: 

"Isn't    it    strange    how    princes   and    kings. 
And  clowns  that  gather  in  sawdust  rings, 
And  little  folks  like  you  and  me, 
Are  builders  for  eternity? 
Each  is  given  a  bag  of  tools, 
A  shapeless  mass, 
A  book  of  rules; 
And  each  must  make, 
»    Ere  life  is  flown. 
A  stumbling  block 
Or  a  stepping  stone." 

I  thank  you. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  MclNTYRE 

Of  '.'v  ^    M  :nt, 

IN   THE  HOU.-'E  CF    PEPKESENTA'nVES 

,"f '  ■'.':  ::.    J:;  ".    22,  1942 

M;     M  IXTVRE      Mr    Sp-akrr,   under 

lta'.'i'  •  ■■  (X'";:c  iriv  :T:;:;i:k-  ;:;  ■:\i  Rec- 
ord, I  ir.::-:-;,;'  'li"  ^,"!•■A^lle  :.•-••  ;^  ::'nrt 
of  soil-i  'I'.'.^t  :  '."a*  :':;:■.-.:.,";  :c'.  G'  '.  ■  ;oi.>ri.''nt 


in  Wyoming  f: 
s  oordinator,   S: 

LX'P;i:iMif:it      o 


Edi:hr  A  Reevt  >„  State 
C'"in>fiyiiX\i'in  St  t-vii-c, 
Atii'H'Ul';;:  >■.     1  ai'.iiTu-  , 


A',  the  present  time  there  are  fcur  c-- 
trtcts  fully  organized  and  preparing  to  start 
operations  immediately.  These  are  the  Star 
Valley  district;  in  Lincoln  County  with 
approximately  36,000  acres  and  abi  ir  »  :!3  op- 
erators; the  Pinedale  district  ;:  .■-  .:  ctte 
County,  with  a  total  of  ai  }  :  v  ;:..■<  <(  )0 
acres  and  110  operators;  il.i  B.».'.  1  .:..>  c:..- 
trlct  In  Sublette  County,  ■with  approximately 
723.0CX)  acres  and  abr':t  90  operators:  and 
the  Nowood  district  in  "iV  ,.  .  kie  County,  with 
approximately  500.000  acres  and  85  operators. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  two  more 
districts  fully  authorized  lo  con  ;  (  <  lieir 
organization — the  Popo  Agle  dlsti.L:  ...  Fre- 
mont County,  with  approximately  500.000 
acres  and  about  175  operators;  and  the  Coke- 
ville-Hansfork  district  in  Lincoln  County, 
with  about  740.000  acres  and   125  operators. 

This  means  that  there  is  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 2.595,000  acres  and  1.204  opera- 
tors now  definitely  in  districts,  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  carry  on  conservation  work  through 
districts  These  1.204  oi>erators  represent 
about  8  percent  of  the  total  number  of  farm 
operators  in  the  State. 

There  are  three  other  districts  now  working 
on  the  organization  of  their  districts.  The 
proposed  Dutch  Creek-Clear  Creek  district  in 
Sheridan  County  has  Just  voted  to  organize 
a  district,  with  only  2  dissenting  votes.  The 
propo-sed  Pavilllon  Soil  Conservation  District, 
and  the  Big  Wind  Soil  Conservation  District 
in  Fremont  County  will  hold  their  referen- 
dums  on  May  11.  The  acreage  in  the  pro- 
posed Dutch  Creek-Clear  Creek  D  strict  is 
approximately  732.000  acres,  with  around  300 
operators;  the  Big  Wind,  with  only  approxi- 
mately 230.000  acres  and  67  operators,  is  a 
rather  small  district.  The  bulk  of  this  land, 
of  course.  Is  Indian  land,  which  accounts  for 
the  small  number  of  operators  in  such  a  large 
area.  The  Pavilllon  district  has  approxi- 
mately 373.400  acres,  with  approximately  425 
operators. 

This  gives  Wyoming  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 1,335.000  acres  In  the  proposed  dis- 
tricts, and  792  operators.  If  these  districts 
are  all  authorized  by  the  State  committee  to 
operate.  Wyoming  will  then  have  approxi- 
mately 3.930.000  acres  and  1.996  operators  in 
districts  by  the  Ist  of  July. 

The  proposed  Goshen  Soil  Conservation 
District  failed  to  pass  in  the  referendum  be- 
cause the  acres  voted  by  the  lessees  in  favor 
of  the  creation  of  the  district  was  not  a 
majority.  The  votes  of  the  owners,  votes  of 
the  lessees,  and  acres  voted  by  the  owners 
In  favor  of  the  creation  were  sufficient  to 
have  caused  the  organization  of  the  district, 
but  the  lessees  did  not  vote  sufficient  acres 
in  favor  to  carry  the  leased  acres  by  a  major- 
ity. There  is,  however,  interest  again  de- 
veloping in  a  district  north  of  the  Platte 
River  and  the  county  agent  feels  that  there 
will  be  a  district  in  the  county  sometime 
this  summer. 

All  of  the  districts  are  ver^  much  interested 
in  wind  and  water  erosion  control  and  gen- 
eral land  use.  especially  as  it  has  to  do  with 
the  production  of  food  for  freedom  program 
which  is  being  taken  very  seriously  in  Wyo- 
ming. The  desire  on  the  part  cf  most  of  the 
people  on  ranches  and  farms  is  to  do  the  best 
possible  with  the  least  possible  waste  cf  soil 
and  water  resources  In  the  State. 

The  people  of  the  State  have  taken  quite 
an  interest  in  the  soil  conservation  district 
movement  because  of  the  fact  that  local 
owners  of  land  are  the  district  supervisors 
and  the  supervisors  run  the  districts.  They 
aie  then  free  to  call  on  the  agencies  to  assist 
them  on  a  definite  program,  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district  have  worked  out  In  the 
organization  of  districts   up   to   ^h^    j--r=r:-.t 
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I.    r.     '.  ."    ...    •...)    :..i.^'    :..!.'    It   iM'CCti.e    f|-.-:c:i: 
-at  great  coti-iequencf .  because    bkr  and 

U:i'\  ■.-•.■  majority  of  the  people  tav'^v^:. 
r.irig  their  own  business  and  they  te- 
•oU  conserratlon  districts  do  Just  that. 


Hall  Warm  Opponenti  Not  To  Hit  Below 
Belt-  liiues  Statement  of  Fad 


F  XT :-  N  .-■ : '')  N   c  F   R  r:^!  .-x  P-  K : 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HAljl 

nr     NT 'A     T'iRK 

M:       Fr;\V:N     ARFHUR     HAI.l 


r-    ■-   K  ^   .y.   '  ::•'   lln  ofd    I   ::\i  .■;,!►'   '  :■» 
1    "■  ng  statement: 

p.  hit  me  below  the  bell  aga  n.  ap 

i  .    -  .:  cf  the  facts  and  get  »i4s  that 

clean  c^iipaiftnin^  is  the  best  policy 

You    had    better    net    hs:en    to    the    lying 
tongues  of  the  local  disunity  bui.:l      Vi  u  had 


better  wake  up  to  the  real  Issu^-  i/- 
not  dig  into   the  filth   and   ..--p  . 
perverted  mir.,;-    ^.i-;..r.  '.    .;.■         ;, 

Yl>U    have    ::    ..;■      I     .-..i'  ■  V     ,,  :    ; 
statement  ab>..ut.  my  reiatioi.--.  .^    * 
named  \';er''tk  whum  I  never  -i  v 
until  he  A  .    '-Xy  M-d  to  the  N  >    ■> 
propaganda  a^oiji      !•<   'h'-   ^      .ini, 
future  tactics  ;n  thu^    ..;i.f  ...^ 

■:..k.-     ::    .     .,:i:  ..,      <!.  :    '   ',^  •     •■       .r 
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BYRD  S     f  ;0URf-3 

In  the  Army,  they  have  a  saying  that  when 
a  maji  IS  "on  the  beam"  he's  aiming  right  at 
the  bull's-eye  Conversely  when  a  man  Is  "ofl 
the  beam."  he  must  be  at  variance  with  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

■Off  the  beam"  la  how  a  great  number  of 
Triple  A  officials,  farmers,  and  others  m  the 
know  refer  to  figtires  produced  by  Senator 
Btw)  In  Washington.  D.  C  .  In  his  struggle  to 
reduce  appropriations  for  nondefense  Items — 
and  whoee  figures  were  relayed  on  to  readers 
of  John  W.  Kelly's  At  the  National  Capital 
colunin  en  May  26. 

Congressman  Waltct  M  Pierci  of  the  Sec- 
ond Oregon  District  even  went  so  far  as  to 
insert  in  the  Concmssional  Record  a  table 
he  said  refuted  statements  with  reference  to 
what  administration  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  has  cost  farmers  in 
Oregon 

"There  has  been  spread  in  Oregon  much 
misinformation  in  regard  to  what  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  has  cost 
the  farmer.  '  Pierce  sa:d.  'that  is.  the  amount 
actually  taken  out  of  payments  by  local  or- 
ganizations   in  enforcing    the   triple  A  act." 

Senator  Btrd.  in  the  material  given  Kelly, 
sought  to  show  that  $338.468 — or  more  than 
one-third  of  a  million  dollars — represented 
administration  costs  deducted  from  83  286.811 
In  Oregon  in  1940.  and  said  that  1940  figures 
were  the  last  available  ones. 

But  PiiRCK  thereupon  a.sked  the  agriculture 
department  to  furnish  him  the  exact  cost  in 
Oregon  for  1941  and  the  answer  was  tU9.154 
for  the  State,  or  an  average  deduction  rate  of 
3  2  percent.  In  Umatilla  Cctmty  It  was  given 
leas — only  2  percent. 

N  C  Donaldson,  executive  assistant  for  the 
Triple  A  in  Oregon,  said  on  Corvallia  in  refu- 
tation of  the  Byrd  figures: 

Nineteen  forty  was  the  first  year  for  the 
-t*<i -purchase  program  and  of  the  $338,000 
..'  ed  as  county  association  expenses  $116,000 
L--  expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with  the 
-*  •  -....:  .  i.ie  program,  most  of  this,  of 
ci.^.sf  bt.iig  payments  that  were  made  to 
warehousemen  for  handling  the  seed  The 
article  failed  to  point  out  that  the  seed- 
purchase  program  was  more  than  self-sup- 
porting and  that  in  1941  there  were  returned 
t^  the  counties  In  which  the  seed-purchase 
:  r  ^ram  was  operating  In  1940.  $179  000  to 
..p^Iy  on  county  association  expenses. 

"The  article  also  made  no  mention  of  the 
wheat-loan  program  and  Its  eflect  on  associa- 
tion expenses     The  fees  collected  In  connec- 
tion with  the  wheat-loan  program  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the   loan 
program  and.  in  many  counties,  leave  a  bal- 
? "e  which  Is  used  to  help  pay  other  county 
elation  expenses     For  Instance.  In  Sher- 
:s  County  in   1940.  the  rate  of  deduction 
A  .-  zero  because  the  loan  fees  collected  were 
more  than  enough  to  pay  all  county  associa- 
tion exfjenses. 

"Neither  did  the  article  make  any  mention 
of  nondeductible  funds."  Donaldson  con- 
tinued. "The  Implication  was  made  that  a 
total  of  $338  648  was  deducted  from  payments 
to  farmers  in  1940  As  a  matter  of  fact,  actual 
deductions  from  payments  to  farmers  In 
1940  were  $177  394.  the  balance  of  the  county 
ai^scciatlon  expenses  being  made  up  of  non- 
deductible funds  or  taken  care  of  by  bal- 
ances from  a  previous  year  or  were  carried 
into  1941  as  a  deficit  In  1940  no  county  had 
a  higher  rate  of  deduction  than  10  percent 
and  in  Washington  County  the  rate  of  deduc- 
tion was  73  percent." 

As  fcr  county  committeemen  getting  $17.- 
200  !n  1  rT>"n'h  in  Oregon,  as  the  Byrd  figures 
T>'i>  r-  .1  A  R  Coppcck.  Chairman  of  the 
U::  .1-  .1  Cour.ty  triple  \  i  tn  take  pencil 
a.:.a  p.ip<>r  ^jid  prove  'U.^;  -....a  is  a  physical 


impossibility,  since  it  would  rcquirp  evrry 
board  member  in  the  State  to  get  n  ir.  :e 
than  31  full  days  In  any  given  month.  This 
simi  left  county  committeemen  complc'p'y 
bewildered — and  resentful,  because,  as  a  n  .  - 
ter  of  fact,  most  of  the  committeemen  lose 
money  when  they  spend  a  day  at  the  office 
and  get  $6 — when  they  could  be  doing  better 
if  they  were  on  the  farm  attending  to  their 
private  matters. 

Chairman  Coppock  averages  about  22  days 
a  month,  the  other  members  of  the  county 
committee  4  or  5  days  a  month — and  they 
lose  money  doing  it.  but  regard  It  as  a  pa- 
triotic duty,  since  Uncle  Sam  wants  the 
triple  A  for  controlled  production,  and  in 
the  war  definitely  Is  acting  with  the  Idea  of 
providing  a  maximum  of  desired  food  to  help 
combat   the  Axis  nations. 

Yes:  It  would  seem  that  anyway  you  look 
at  Btrd's  figures.  It  would  appear  he  Is  "off 
the  beam" — and  quite  a  distance,  too. 


Tht   F,itf  i)t  the  Ph;iippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  LANSD.ALE  G.  SASSCER 

or  MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22.  1942 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  are  from  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Diosdado  M.  Yap.  before  the 
annual  Homemakers'  Day  conference 
held  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Col- 
lege Park,  on  Wednesday  June  17,  1942. 

Dr.  Yap.  technical  adviser  of  the  Fili- 
pino World  Federation,  Inc..  and  edi- 
torial writer,  the  Filipino  Reporter,  is  a 
distinguished  Filipino  lecturer  and  pub- 
licist, and  is  an  authority  on  the  Ameri- 
can-Philippine and  far  eastern  affairs. 
I  am  sure  his  address  will  be  enlightening 
and  interesting  to  all  MemlDcrs  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  fate  of  the  Philippines  will  depend 
upon  the  success  of  the  present  war  strategy 
now  being  mapped  out  by  General  Mac- 
Arthtir  In  Australia  for  the  ultimate  redemp- 
tion of  General  Walnwright  and  his  gallant 
defenders  cf  Bataan  and  Corregidor.  and  for 
the  establishment  of  Philippine  Independ- 
ence. 

If  the  United  Nations  win  this  war — and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  they  will — Amer- 
ica will  no  doubt  fulfill  Its  solemn  promise  to 
grant  the  Independence  of  the  Philippines. 
Once  that  freedom  is  granted  to  the  Filipino 
pecple.  It  Is  Indispensable  that  adequate  pro- 
vision be  made  with  respect  to  the  economic 
arrangement  Ijetween  the  two  countrtea, 
whereby  a  mutually  beneficial  trade  agree- 
ment may  be  carried  on  Indefinitely,  or  until 
such  time  as  the  Philippines  will  be  In  a 
position  to  maintain  a  sound  and  stable 
economy;  Such  a  negotiation  Is  Imperatively 
necessary  so  as  to  enable  the  Filipinos  to  re- 
habilitate their  economic  and  commercial 
enterprises  which  are  being  disrupted  by  the 
treacherous  Japanese  invaders.  More  than 
ever.  American  capital  will  be  needed  In  the 
Islands  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  agricul- 
tural, mineral,  and  Industrial  activities  for, 
even  If  peace  were  to  be  declared  today  and 
Philippine  Independence  granted  on  July  4, 
1946.  It  would  be  very  impractical  for  an 
Infant  republic  to  maintain  an  Independent 
existence  when  such  a  new  nation  will  have 
to  begin  its  new  lile  Irom  acratch. 
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If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  Axis  should  be 
victorious  in  this  conflict,  which  God  forbid, 
the  fate  of  the  Philippines  will  be  character- 
ized by  one  of  prolonged  enslavement,  con- 
tinuous misery,  and  untold  suffering.  Japan 
will  then  be  In  a  position  to  dictate  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country,  and  Japanese  history  has 
abundant  proofs  of  her  colonial  administra- 
tion which  is  repeatedly  characterized  by  in- 
describable cruelties,  Inhuman  atrocities,  and 
above  all.  for  her  complete  disregard  of  any 
standard  of  morality  and  decency.  The  Fili- 
pino people,  raised,  nurtured,  and  educated 
under  the  benign  tutelage  and  Influence  of 
the  United  States,  and  whose  way  of  life  Is 
practically  patterned  after  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  will  never,  can  never,  and  must 
never  be  happy  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Japanese  administration. 

While  there  has  been  no  definite  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  proposed  program  of  the 
Philippine  government  now  sheltered  under 
the  Dome  of  the  Nation's  Capitol,  yet  from 
the  utterances  of  President  Quezon,  one  is  in- 
escapably apt  to  conclude  that  the  exile  gov- 
ernment Is  determined  to  work  ceaselessly 
for  the  realization  of  the  profound  dreams  of 
the  gallant  defenders  of  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regidor— Philippine  Independence.  The  Fili- 
pino people  at  home  as  well  as  those  In  this 
country  have  full  faith  and  confidence  in 
the  ability  and  integrity  of  their  leaders. 
President  Manuel  L.  Quezon  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Sergio  Osmena  are  the  two  undisputed 
leaders  of  the  Filipino  people  and  have  been 
Intimately  connected  with  the  development 
of  self-government  and  the  movement  for 
Independence.  Their  long  experience  in  gov- 
ernmental affairs  coupled  with  the  unquali- 
fied assurances  of  President  Roosevelt  for 
every  cooperation,  afford  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  successful  administration  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Government  In  exile. 

When  this  war  is  finally  won  by  the  Allies, 
and  Philippine  independence  then  becomes  a 
treasured  possession  of  the  Filipino  people, 
with  the  Pacific  countries  then  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  self-determination,  the  Filipinos 
will  undoubtedly  play  a  very  important  role 
In  the  economic,  political,  and  international 
affairs  of  all  the  countries  bordering  the  Pa- 
cific basin.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Philippines  are  so  geographically  situated  as 
to  be  almost  equidistant  from  most  of  the 
Pacific  countries  which  are  included  in  the 
Japanese  program  of  so-called  greater  east 
Asia  coprosperity  sphere.  Then,  too,  the 
Islands  have  been  commonly  designated  as 
truly  the  real  melting  pot  where  the  way  of 
life,  the  tradition,  custom,  religion — nay,  the 
very  culture  and  civilization  itself — of  both 
the  east  and  the  west  meet  and  mingle  freely 
in  the  Philippines  In  an  atmosphere  of  com- 
plete harmony. 

The  admission  of  the  Philippine  Common- 
wealth Into  the  membership  of  the  United 
Nations  unmistakably  demonstrated  the  uni- 
versal respect  and  admiration  of  the  democ- 
racies toward  the  great  and  gallant  men  of 
Bataan  and  Corregidor.  Such  a  recognition 
serves  as  a  tangible  expression  of  world-wide 
approbation  of  the  Islands'  definite  place  in 
the  confluence  of  free  and  independent  na- 
tions after  this  war  Is  won.  Furthermore, 
such  a  membership,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  President  Quezon  will  be  invited  to 
become  an  active  member  In  the  Pacific  War 
Council,  also  furnishes  an  irrevocable  guar- 
anty for  an  honorable  fulfillment  of  the 
solemn  promise  made  by  President  Roosevelt 
to  the  Filipino  people  when  he  said:  "I  give 
to  the  people  of  the  Philippines  my  solemn 
pledge  that  their  freedom  will  be  redeemed 
and  their  Independence  established  and  pro- 
tected. The  entire  resources  in  men  and  ma- 
terials of  the  United  States  stand  behind 
that  pledge." 

In  the  dark  days  through  which  the  Philip- 
pines have   passed,  and  in   the  darker   a.iys 


that  may  lie  a!i(...;  •;.  •  }  :.  ,:.;.  >  :  P:esideut 
Roosevelt   wUl   i:    .  :     lu   :•  !,■    1  ..ipinos 

than  anything  that  Japan  could  promise. 
To  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  democracies 
in  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  .the  Filipinos  have 
contributed  much.  They  will  contribute  to 
the  winning  of  peace.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
the  Filipino  people  pin  their  hopes,  their 
desires,  their  ambitions,  their  aspirations, 
and  their  very  lives  upon  the  tiltimate  out- 
come of  the  present  war. 


Article   i!i  (jfove   Sun.  Grove,  0!> 
June  11.  1942 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILL  ROGERS 

or  OKI-AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22,  1942 

Mr.  KcCiERS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speakt:.  1  include  the  article  below, 
which  appeared  in  the  Grove  Sun,  Grove, 
Okla.,  June  11.  1942,  to  explain  the  neces- 
sity of  my  going  to  Oklahoma  at  this 
time.  I  expect  to  remain  in  the  State 
until  after  the  primary  election.  July  14, 
unless  it  becomes  necessary  that  I  return 
to  Washington.  If  it  is  imperative  that 
I  return  to  my  dutie.s  in  Washington.  I 
am  requesting  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  so  advise  me. 

WASHINGTON'S   LOSS  IS  OKLAHOMA'S  CAIN 

Oklahoma  is  losing  an  honored  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  as  a  result  of  its  1940  census 
slump  in  population  which  eliminated  the 
post  of  Congressman  at  Large  but  the  loss 
of  Will  Rogers  in  Congress  will  be  a  gain 
for  Oklahoma  State  government  should  ne 
be  successful  in  his  quest  for  the  office  cf 
secretary  of  state. 

That  he  will  be  successful  is  the  confident 
prediction  of  those  friends  who  have  prevailed 
upon  the  dynamic  former  school  teacher  to 
become  the  spearhead  of  a  drive  to  break  up 
the  "Job  swapping"  in  so-called  minor  State 
offices  which  long  has  irked  Oklahoma  voters. 

Justifying  this  confidence,  they  point  out: 

1.  Will  Rogers  has  served  the  people  of 
Oklahoma  In  Congress  nearly  10  years,  vigor- 
ously,  faithfully,   and   well. 

2.  The  overwhelming  victories  he  has  scored 
at  the  polls  in  each  reelection  attest  popular 
approval  of  his  stewardship. 

3.  This  popularity,  gained  through  service, 
stamps  him  as  a  man  the  voters  of  Oklahoma 
will  want  to  continue  In  their  employ,  in  a 
positioH  for  which  he  is  eminently  fitted. 

4.  The  voters  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
break  up  the  practice  of  rotating  State  cap- 
ital Jobs.  For  this  Will  Rogers  is  a  natural. 
His  name  is  as  familiar  to  the  voters  of 
Oklahoma  as  that  of  his  octogenarian  op- 
ponent. 

When  Will  Rogers  stepped  out  of  school 
work  to  enter  politics  In  1932  some  of  those 
who  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  Investigate 
his  qualifications  remarked  that  he  was  able 
to  top  a  field  of  25  candidates  in  the  first 
primary  only  because  his  name  was  the  same 
as  that  of  Oklahoma's  most  famous  citizen. 
Will  Rogers,  the  cowboy  humorist  and  phi- 
losopher. But  by  the  time  the  second  (run- 
off) primary  rolled  around  this  charge  had 
been  broadcast  so  thoroughly  by  his  op- 
ponents that  there  was  no  Just  reason  why 
every  voter  In  the  State  should  not  have 
been  accurately  Informed.  Records  of  the 
State   election   board   disclosed   that  In   the 


run -off  he  polled  283.003  votes  to  Ins  op- 
ponent's 146.771. 

Certainly  by  the  time  W':::  Kocers  came 
up  for  reelection  In  1934  ti.iic  could  have 
been  no  confusion  of  identity.  This  time 
he  paced  a  field  of  17.  getting  more  than 
30.000  votes  more  than  his  nearest  opponent 
in  the  first  primary  In  the  run-off  he  In- 
creased this  lead  to  50.000. 

Two  years  later  he  ran  clear  away  from  15 
opponents  in  the  first  primary,  getting  173,- 
793  votes  to  27,892,  for  a  famous  name  candi- 
date who  finished  second.  In  the  run-off. 
Will  Rogers  obtained  301.583  votes  to  his 
opponent's  95.217. 

There  was  no  run-off  In  1938  This  time 
Will  Rogers  drew  16  opponents  He  beat  the 
field.  166.001  to  39  819.  for  his  nearest  rival. 

Two  years  ago  William  H  Murray  was  his 
nearest  opponent  in  a  field  of  17.  Will 
Rogers  came  out  victorious  by  a  margin  of 
more    than   33.000 

These  figures  prove  that  Congressman 
Rogers  knows  how  to  obtain  votes.  He  has 
made  five  State-wide  races  for  Ccngressman- 
at-large.  and  won  them  all  hands  down  We 
predict  that  he  wiU  be  Oklahoma  s  next  sec- 
retary of  state. 
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HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

^i     M  V.     \.,l.il 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  June  22.  1942 

M:  LL)V;iN  ARTHUR  H.-\:  1.  M:\ 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  letter  and 
statement : 

To  the  people  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Congres- 
sional District: 
I  hereby  submit  to  you  a  true  account  of 
my  work  In  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 

After  2  years  of  deliberate  and  malicious 
mi.srepresentation  by  certain  newspapers  and 
Individuals  at  home.  1  know  you  will  welcome 
this  accurate  picture  which  is  substantiated 
by  the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
Your  Congressman, 

Edwin  A  Hall, 


STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

I  am  for  and  have  been  for  a  successful 
prosecution  of  this  war. 

I  devoted  all  the  energy  at  my  command 
to  keep  this  Nation  at  jjeace  until  war  was 
made  Inevitable.  In  doing  this  I  reflected 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  my  district. 

After  the  diabolical  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
I  voted  for  war  against  Hitler,  Italy,  and  the 
Japs. 

Prior  to  the  time  when  this  Nation  was  at- 
tacked, the  President.  Wendell  Willkie,  and 
the  rest  of  our  Nation's  leaders,  according  to 
the  public  press,  advocated  measures  to  keep 
America  out  of  war.  My  votes  upon  all  these 
Issues  were  cast  with  that  Idea  uppermost 
In  my   mind. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor  I  voted  for  every  dollar 
the  Congress  appropriated  for  national  de- 
fense and  for  lend-lease. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor.  I  have  thrown  :■  v 
whole  support  behind  the  Presidents  v  r 
effort.  I  have  dedicated  my  entire  tiri.t  :o 
serving  at  my  post  in  Washington. 


■ 


r. 
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HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

or  OHIO 
Vt  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP'  F'-F^-TXT:- 

Monday.  June  J-'.  I^i- 

\:-  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  iidrr 
1  ,  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in  -lude 
tne  following  editorial  from  the  CU'Vi  '.and 
Plain  Dealer  of  Friday.  June  19.  19  2 


Thf  memory  of  man  Is  sometimes 


icrt." 


some 
nited 

crget 

pera- 

ihat 

win 


la  de- 
Not 


Allied 
cum- 


e"  .e- 
)ces,<its 


world 
■  < 


uys  Under  Secretary  of  State  Sumner  yelles 
In  an  adddre>«  at  Baltimore  cutlming 
sound  policy  for  the  guidance  of  the  I 
Katicna  IB  post-war  years 

•  We  can  none  of  us  again  afford  to 
the  leaacna   we   have  le-arned — that   ci;< 
tlcn  to  w;n  the  Ticf.ory  Is  not  ennunh 
there  mu«t  be  ev«n  greater  cci 
the  peai-e      •      *      V"  Welles  ^ 

The  disintegration  which  set  in  amoiji;  the 
Tlctcrs  alter  the  U«t  war  permitted 
■  feated  Germany  to  destroy  the  peace 
only  did  Germany  play  one  ex -enemy  ak.ainat 
the  other  but  the  economic  <«quabbles  t  n?lni? 
1   ■  {    the   leans   among    the 

!  -ied  the   breaJt-up  cX  the 

xnon  front  which  was  born  of  the  war 

This  will  not  occur  again,  despite  Ih^  eten 
greater  interchange  of  g -ods  that  is 
carried  on  among  the  united  belligerents 
The  lend-lease  plan,  fir^t  applied  to  1  Iritaln 
•  nd  n<iw  tx-ended  m  full  to  China 
and  Belgium.  t\fi»  already  commitit 
powers,  with  ih^Unlted  Sr.^ites  to  c^^m.  a 
economic  action  after  the  war  In  the 
ment  of  lea.*e-'.end  normal  economic  pr 
and  developmenia  wiU  not  be  interfered  with 
cr  upset 

Thus  the  cooperation  which  this  »fer  has 
forced  will  be  extended  to  the  posi-wai 
•nd  will  form  a  very  substantial  fr 
on  which  economic  rehabilitation 
hung  There  remains,  however  the  banger 
that  In  the  political  field  the  Germans,  al 
though  defeated,  may  again  strive  to  create 
confusion  so  that  they  can  profit 

It  U  In  regard  to  Germany  that  ■ihcj  mem- 
ory of  man  is  someiimea  short" — dangfrously 
•o  There  is  a  growing  'endency  ir 
!•  t"  a.  but  more  so  in  I  ■  :  : 
c  -  .action  between  the  N  i.  ,>  *:.  :  ": 
man  people  The  purpose  is  to  stir  sfcme 
the  Germai\  people  and  abate  the  i  ear  o; 
what  will  happen  when  Germany  loses  the 
war  This  i»  a  mistake  We  should 
learned  cur  lesson  the  last  time  Then  we 
talked  biithely  atK>ut  "no  quarrel  with  the 
Orrry.an  people"  We  believed  thnr 
K'  -  -  d  his  mihtary  entournc  v 
:..  a.  .ver  Germany  would  bectau- 
aJ.  law-abiding,  and  democratic  natioh 

The  Kaiser  and  his  cohorts  were  destroyed. 
and  what  happened"*  Hitler  ai-.d  the 
N-  -her  the  Kau-^r  nor  Hitler  was  imposed  on 
t  -  frernian  people  Both  were  cumnt  ex- 
p  -ions  of  the  German  determlnatio  i.  born 
t  :  .1  .  mj;  historic  tradition,  that  Germtjny  wa» 
de5tined  to  rule  the  world. 

That  Idea,  dtie  In  large  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  Germans  were  the  only  Ex  ropean 
peoples  never  to  come  wholly  unc  er 
Influence  of  ancient  Rome  and  thu^ 
feehng  for  Reman  law  which  is  the  : 
all  western  relationship--;  public  anc  ; 
found  philosophical  expression  In  a  Kng  line 
of  writers  and  entered  the  fleii^  - 
politics  first  through  Frederick 
a!"i  Bismar'  < 

li.le.s?  th-'  r-  -"  n  pe'^'ple  h'" 
military  •  -  "  ■-  :-  <-  ■■  -  i  "  'v 
terrible  Hi'.er  wi!  .i,-'-»»-'  f -r  t."e 
eraucn  to  deal  with      T    .<    too.  few 


TO  THE  CrtNGi:K>SI')N-\L  UKrOT^D 


can  people  have  realized.  A  week  ago  the 
Gallup  poll  showed  that  only  6  percent  of 
Americans  blnmed  the  German  people  for  the 
war.  Do  the  other  94  percent  realize  that 
they  are  mentally  preparing  for  the  next 
war? 

Welles  has  this  thought  In  mind  appar- 
ently when  he  says,  "the  final  terms  of  the 
peace  should  wait  until  the  Immediate  tasks 
of  the  transition  period  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Axis  Powers  have  been  completed" 
There  is  no  responsible  group  or  element 
In  Germany  with  whom  a  peace  cculd  be 
signed  Certainly  there  are  antl-Naris  just 
aC  there  we-e  antl-lmperlallsts  In  the  old 
f,  But    they    possess    neither     the 

.  power  ror  the  force  to  sanction 
It.  Therefor?  a  perir.d  of  tute'.aee  is  e^ential 
to  prevent  a  r.caiid-  ,-•—.-£  't  aggression. 
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St'>D  T  ■.i^   V"!  A  ;te 

EXTENSION  OP  REM-^RKS 

or  1 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H   SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

M^r.dav.  June  22.  1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  lime  has  ccme  for  the  bureau-  , 
crats   in    Washington    to   supply    some  ' 
"horse  sense"  methods  in  the  conduct  of  ^ 
their  departments.    If  they  do  not.  the  < 
people  of  this  country  will  perform  an 
operation  on  them — and  Congress,  too. 
There  have  been  more  foolish  orders,  and 
still  more  fooli.'^h  orders,  issued  in  the 
past  6  mon'-hs  than  this  Government  has 
seen  in  a  century.     Always  some  order 
or  regulation  that  dr.ves  a  segment  oi 
our  people  f.o  desperation.    Our  mails  are 
clogsed    with    letters    from    housewives. 
b-i.sinessmen,     professional     men.     mer- 
chants— ar.d.  yes.  the  humble  shop  man. 
wanting  tc  know  the  "why"  of  this  or 
tl-iat  order     If  these  bureaucrats  think 
this  war  ciin  be  won  without  the  devel- 
opment of   a  healthy  morale  at   home, 
they  are  sadly  mistaken.    The  American 
people  can  and  will  submit  to  any  order 
'  1  ed  on  }^ound  reasoning,  but   to  date 
u.tze  has  been  an  entire  lack  of  that 
commodity  evidenced   by  the  OfBce  of 
P         A  ::r.inistration  or  the  Department 
u:  .A.,:  A  ..ture. 

Let  us  get  down  to  cases.  First,  the 
sugar-rationing  order.  Is  it  necessary? 
Nothing  to  date  has  convinced  the  public 
that  it  is.  There  are  reports  that  sugar 
warehouses  are  bursting  with,  sugar,  and 
yet  every  day  we  are  told  in  letters  by 
oiu-  constituents  that  perfectly  good  food 
is  rotting  away  because  thrifty  house- 
wives cannot  get  sugar  nor  the  necessary 
supplies  to  preserve  this  food.  Yet  we 
have  a  slogan  "Pood  will  win  the  war." 
Under  existing  governmental  orders  that 
slogan  is  a  mockery. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  typical  letters 
I  am  rece.ving  from  housewives.  Mrs. 
I\  '  t  R-7]oS.  from  Juda.  Wis..  wTitesi 

T  .e   »    rr.*n   In  our   neighborhood,    as  well 
as  myself   are  very  much  disturbed  about  the 
-  :sar  problem      Here  it  Us:  We  are  urged  and 
x peered  to  can  fruit  and  vegetables  to  pre- 
t,,-  .,  W"       V       '    viys  have  done  that.     I 

fli*    '.-1     an    :    ;rd"'f.>'     f  quarts  of  fruit  and 
vegetables     for     my     family    of     nine.    We 


couldn't  afford  to  buy  It  In  stores,  and  I  i-n 
glad  to  do  that  If  we  cou'.d  get  sugar.  v\  ^ 
love  strawberry  Jam,  but  this  year  we'U  have 
to  do  without,  all  because  we  cant  ge-;  the 
sugar.  In  ca«e  you  don't  know  It  In  Wash- 
ington. It'h  impossible  to  make  Jams  and 
Jellies  without  sxigar;  so  what  happens?  The 
strawberries  are  going  to  wa.-te.  as  well  as  the 
rhubarb.  We  like  rhubarb,  byt  It  Is  going  to 
waste  in  the  garden.  Did  you  ever  eat  rhu- 
barb without  sugar? 

Now,  this  is  a  pretty  sour  note,  but 
expresses  clearly  the  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple in  my  district  toward  some  of  these 
crazy  orders. 

In  Walworth  County,  which  is  In  my 
district,  Mr.  Speaker,  word  went  cut  that 
those  desiring  to  receive  their  sugar  al- 
lotments for  canning  had  to  go  to  the 
county  seat  at  E'.khorn  on  a  certain  day 
and  sign  up.  That  meant  that  nany 
people  would  have  to  drive  miles  to  get 
there,  all  of  which  called  for  time.  ?:a.so- 
line  and  oil,  and  rubber.  Neighbors 
pooled  their  cars  in  order  to  conser\e  on 
gas,  oil,  and  rubber— who  says  they  are 
complacent?— and  they  went  on  tC'  the 
county  seat.  And  what  happened?  Well. 
some  of  them  were  told  to  come  back 
again  becau"^e  the  two  clerks  were  too 
btisy.  The  Whitewater  Register,  the 
newspaper  that  reported  this  instance, 
makes  this  significant  observation: 

Two  clerks  to  care  for  the  sugar  needs  of  all 
home  canners  'n  Walworth  County.  It  was 
ridiculous. 

Every  day  from  Government  p.opa- 
ganda  sources  the  people  are  urg?d  to 
conserve  all  food  supplies  so  that  there 
will  be  sufficient  food  for  all  in  this  coun- 
try plus  a  sufficiency  for  all  the  United 
Nations  under  the  lend-lease  program; 
farmers  are  directed  to  produce  more 
fruits  and  berries  and  vegetables  than 
ever  before  in  an  eflort  to  insure  a  mili- 
tary victory.  Yet  before  our  very  eyes  we 
see  the  efiforts  of  our  farmers  nullified  by 
unreasonable  orders  of  O.  P.  A.  in  this 
matter  of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  sugar. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  berries,  fruit;;,  and 
vegetables  have  already  been  lost.  And 
this  is  a  loss  to  all  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  a  report  to  the  effect  that  the 
1942  strawl)erry  crops  in  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee  were  a  total  loss  to  the  grc  wers. 
The  early  berry  crops  of  the  Midcentral 
States  are  threatened,  as  are  the  peach 
crops  of  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Arkansas, 
Illinois.  Michigan.  Colorado,  and  Califor- 
nia, and  the  grape  crcps  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and  Michigan.  A 
large  portion  of  the  prune  and  plum  crops 
grown  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Idaho  are  likewise  threatened.  With 
the  summer  season  near  its  height,  it  is 
impossible  to  measure  the  loss  that  is 
bound  to  result  from  sugar  rationin,?. 

Consider  the  state  of  another  important 
food  item  as  a  result  of  an  unreasonable 
order — that  of  sauerkraut.  This  is  a  food 
that  graces  the  table  of  millions  of  men 
engaged  in  war  work,  but  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  has  made  no  provision  for  the 
kraut  canners  to  harvest  and  patk  the 
1942  crop.  The  Board  in  its  wisdom  (?) 
has  decreed  that  the  sauerkraut  in  lustry 
is  not  even  entitled  to  a  secondary  classi- 
fication with  such  foods  as  carrr^^  ■  rr'"", 
beHs.  pumpkin,  rhubarb,  and  arri*'  -a;  ■°. 
because  the  Board  contends  that  it  ihould 
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be  packed  in  wood  packagt 


Tl 


Ing  of  kraut  in  wood  container-^  w  -  lil 
right  when  father  was  a  boy.  but  not  to- 
day. For  the  past  10  years  the  kraut  that 
has  been  packed  in  wood  containers  has 
averaged  about  450  tons  per  year  as  com- 
pared to  8,000  tons  that  has  gone  into 
canned  goods.  These  figures  should  con- 
vince thi  bureaucrats,  but  they  do  not. 

Conservation  Order  M-81  should  be 
modified  to  give  sauerkraut  a  secondary 
rating,  otherwise  it  stands  as  a  rank  dis- 
crimination against  the  farmer,  the 
packers,  and  the  consuming  public.  If  it 
Is  not  modified  there  will  be  an  almost 
complete  loss  of  the  1942  crop.  Sauer- 
kraut is  a  food  that  must  stay  on  the 
market,  for  it  is  reasonably  priced  and 
rates  extremely  high  with  other  canned 
food  products  as  a  nutritious,  essential, 
and  healthful  food.  Let  us  have  some 
common  sense  applied  to  this  matter,  too, 
and  stop  the  threatened  waste  of  a  very 
valuable  food  product. 

For  some  time  now  the  Department  of 
AfThculturo  has  been  bombarding  the 
farmers  of  this  country  with  the  slogan: 
"Pocd  v'ill  win  the  war."  And  the  farm- 
ers, especially  those  engaged  in  the  dairy 
business,  went  to  work  on  that  theory. 
The  resuit  has  been  that  millions  of 
pounds  of  butter  and  cheese  have  been 
produced  beyond  normal  demands.  Yet 
today  where  does  the  poor  farmer  find 
himself?  Butter  and  cheese  are  a  drug 
on  the  market,  particularly  cheese,  and 
millions  of  pounds  of  No.  2  cheese  cannot 
be  sold.  The  farmers  who  sold  their  milk 
to  the  cheese  factories  are  desperate  and 
going  broke.  Milk  is  being  dumped  and 
cheese  is  deteriorating  in  the  factories. 
This  is  a  food  waste  if  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  does  not  know  it.  and  it  is  the 
Department's  job  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  This  food  that  is  going  to 
v.aste  will  not  help  win  the  war.  And  it 
is  no  excuse  for  them  to  say:  "Well,  v.'e 
are  sorry,  but  the  British  will  only  take 
No.  1  cheese  under  our  lend-lease  pro- 
gram."' There  must  be  markets  some- 
where that  would  be  happy  to  take  this 
No.  2  cheese,  yes.  even  somewhere  in  the 
British  Empire,  where  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  civilians  would  eat  it.  We  are  pay- 
ing fancy  salaries  in  these  departments 
to  men  who  must  find  the  answers. 

To  date  their  efforts  have  been  nil.  In 
response  to  Government  insistence, 
cheese  factories  were  asked  to  help  meet 
the  requirements  of  lend-lease,  and  they 
did.  but  today  this  cheese,  or  most  of  it, 
is  still  on  the  cheesemakers'  shelves.  The 
Agriculture  D.'partment  says:  "We  are 
5orr>."  Surely  the  Department  had  a 
program  to  dispose  of  this  valuable 
food — or  did  not  it?  The  sad.  sad  story 
about  the  cheese  situation  is  that  the 
checks  due  farmers  for  this  cheese  are 
going,  going,  goin^;  hungry  and  starving 
people  want  this  food  but  cannot  get  it. 
And  finally,  if  this  food  is  not  disposed  of 
wuhin  a  rcasonab'e  time  it  will  be  a  total 
loss  to  the  war  effort  and  a  testimonial 
to  inefficient  bureaucracy.  When  will 
this  waste  cease?  The  people  of  our 
country  insist  upon  an  answer — now. 

It  appears,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
that  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  bureau- 
crats and  their  senseless  restrictive 
orders.     Ir.i  public-is-damned-lucky-if- 


1?-^' ii-a:iyihuig  a:t.tude  is  in  the 
saddle,  but  the  time  has  come  to  call  a 
halt.  The  time  is  here,  now,  for  the  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  people  of  this  country 
against  the  tyranny  of  bureaucracy  by 
the  institution  of  an  immediate  investi- 
gation of  all  restrictive  orders  issued  to 
date,  so  that  all  the  facts  may  be  revealed 
to  our  people.  This  argument  goes  as 
well  to  the  orders  issued  affecting  the 
sale  of  gasoline,  rubber,  and  other  neces- 
sities. But  let  us  stop  this  waste  of  our 
much-needed  food  supply — now. 


TH..'<   is  a  War  of   PcopU-s  F'.diting  To  Be 
Free 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

PON   KOMER  D.  AKGELL 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  22.  1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  by  including 
an  address  given  by  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  before  the  Oregon  State  Grange, 
at  N  ilwaukie,  Oreg..  June  17,  1942,  and 
priHed  in  the  Oregon  Journal  of  June  18. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

When  the  men  and  women  who  crossed  the 
plains  in  covered  waj'ons  Jolted  over  the  high 
shoulder  of  Mount  Hood  they  looked  down 
Into  the  forests  and  meadows  of  Clackamas 
County  And  as  they  luoked  they  saw,  as  we 
now  see.  the  brightness  of  this  land.  They 
knew  that  the  big  tasks  for  their  generation 
lay  ahead  of  them,  that  the  toil  and  hard- 
ships of  the  plains  and  mountains  were  but 
forerunners  of  more  stupendous  tasks  In 
buijding  a  civilization  out  of  a  wilderness. 

Today  we  not  only  admire  their  work,  we 
also  Ere  inspired  by  their  efforis.  Today  we. 
too,  are  called  upon  to  be  pioneers — pioneers 
of  a  new  route  to  freedom.  Today  we  fight 
against  a  despotism  and  a  tyranny  which 
would  destroy  that  great  freedom  which  the 
pioneers  of  this  Nation  toiled  and  fought  to 
establish 

PIONEERS     IN     GOVERNMENT 

The  early  pioneers  who  penetrated  this 
land  were  not  only  pioneers  of  the  soil  and 
woodlaiid,  they  were  also  ploneors  in  the 
field  of  government.  They  believe:!  in  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws.  They  had  the  Christian 
spirit.  They  believed  In  the  principles  of 
equality,  fraternity,  and  fair  piay.  They  be- 
lieved in  equality  of  opportunity.  They  be- 
lieved in  the  brotherhood  of  men  and  the 
dignity  of  the  individual.  They  oelieved  in 
a  scc.ety  which  afforded  the  little  fellow  not 
only  ample  space  at  the  bottom,  bvit  a  chance 
to  work  his  way  to  the  top.  The  top  of  so- 
ciety which  they  conceived  was  reserved,  not 
for  a  select  few  but  for  many  men  and  wom- 
en of  many  talents.  Tliey  had  abiding  con- 
fidence in  the  common  man.  And  they  be- 
lieved with  Thomas  Jefferson  that  nothing 
was  unchangeable  but  "the  inherent  and 
inalienable  rights  of  man." 

Those  principles  goveri,ed  their  every  action 
as  they  created  great  commonwealths  out  of 
a  wilderness.  Those  principles  guide  us.  their 
descendants,  who  now  stand  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  preserve  the  society  and  the 
form  of  government  which  they  constructed. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE   PEOPLE 

The  efforts  which  built  this  gieat  empire 
of  the  Far  West  were  the  united  efforts  of 


family  and  community  groups.  The  achieve- 
ments were  the  achievements  of  all  of  the 
people.  That.  too.  is  the  pattern  of  today's 
fight  for  freedom.  In  this  war  of  wars  all 
men.  women,  and  children  have  enlisted. 
Behind  all  the  front  lines  are  men  and  women 
with  hoes  and  plows  and  tractors — men  and 
women  on  production  lines — men  and  women 
In  civilian  defense — men  and  women  who 
expose  their  lives  and  their  loved  ones  to  the 
enemy's  assault,  and  who  do  not  falter  or 
despair.  The  farmers  of  China,  cultivating 
narrow  terraces  in  hundreds  of  remote  can- 
yons— the  artisans  of  China  making  ammuni- 
tion by  hand  in  dozens  of  dark  caves — stand 
behind  the  armies  which  have  resisted  the 
Japanese  for  5  weary  years.  The  same  is  true 
in  Russia,  in  England,  and  In  Australia.  The 
same  is  true  here  This  Is  Indeed  the  peo- 
ple's war — the  war  of  peoples  fighting  to  be 
free. 

It  took  a  whole  heroic  nation  to  turn  back 
the  Nazi  hordes  before  Moscow.  In  China  It 
took  an  entire  heroic  race  to  lift  onto  its 
back  whole  factories,  carry  them  as  far  as  it  Is 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Willamette  River, 
and  reassemble  them.  In  London  It  took  a 
whole  people  to  thwart  the  dark  and  devastat- 
ing plans  of  the  enemy  bombers  As  for  us. 
It  Will  take  a  whole  people  with  fortitude  to 
resist  and  courage  to  carry  on.  If  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  is  to  win  through  this  battle  and 
the  years  to  follow. 

A  WAR   FOR  SL^lV^VAL 

I  have  often  thought  that  seldom,  If  ever, 
have  the  common  people  of  the  world  felt 
closer  together  than  they  do  today.  That  Is 
perhaps  due  In  part  to  the  fact  that  this  war 
for  survival  is  brought  sharply  home  to  the 
ordinary  man.  He  It  is  who  fights,  and  It  Is 
he  whose  home  and  family  feel  the  ravages 
and  desolation  which  war  imposes.  And  such 
a  war  as  this  reduces  all  humanity  to  a  com- 
mon level — like  people  on  a  ship  assailed  by 
violent  storms.  That  has  made  the  Intensity 
of  the  suffering  In  London.  In  Chungking,  in 
Moscow  felt  throughout  the  world.  But  the 
reason  strikes  even  deeper,  I  believe. 

Through  the  years  this  Nation  has  made 
tremendous  prcfircss  toward  the  creation  of 
a  way  of  life  In  fulfillment  of  the  Ideals  of 
free  men.  The  pull  of  the  future  has  always 
been  met  by  the  drag  of  the  past.  But  the 
future  has  been  winning,  because  the  future 
is  In  our  souls.  It  was  In  the  spirit  of  our 
ancestors — the  ancestors  of  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans, It  Is  in  ours,  and  It  will  be  In  our  chil- 
dren's. As  a  result,  this  generation  certainly 
has  had  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  man  to  man  and  the  goals 
toward  which  humanity  Is  striving.  We 
know  that  man  need  not  wallow  In  misery, 
poverty,  and  slavery;  we  know  that  he  can  be 
free  and  secure 

FREEDOM    IS    NOT    SECURE 

Because  he  has  not  only  dreamed  of  that 
life  but  has  also  seen  Its  advance,  the  farmer, 
the  businessman,  the  mill  worker,  the  miner, 
the  clerk,  the  longshoreman  feels  Instinctive- 
ly what  this  war  Is  about.  He  knows  that  It 
involves  his  own  freedom  and  the  freedom  of 
those  dear  to  him — freedom  to  worship  God 
as  one  chooses,  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
press,  freedom  to  assemble  In  groups  like  this, 
the  right  to  vole  in  free  elections,  the  four 
freedoms  of  which  the  President  spoke.  He 
knows  that  freedom  is  not  negative.  He 
knows  that  it  is  the  stuff  of  which  security 
ar.d  creativeness,  tolerance,  and  happiness 
are  made.  The  cries  of  those  tortured  at  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese,  the  songs  on  the 
defiant  lips  of  those  drawn  by  lot  to  meet 
the  Nazi  executioner  stir  his  blood.  They 
bring  sharply  home  to  him  the  deep  sig- 
nificance of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

They  make  him  realize  that  freemen  every- 
where serve  under  one  standard — the  banner 
of  freedom.  He  knows  that  the  common 
folks  of  other  lands  have  purchased  preclotis 
time  for  him.    He  knows  that  they  truly  are 
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life  has  thus  become  wnrld-wide      I 
haa  swept  the  peoples  of  the  Ur.:"-^ 
It    U  full   notice   that    the   wtr- 
•trugjfle  for  freedom  and  security  ha 
and    that    the   spring   of   ho{)e   and 
meut  u  herf      It  has  rrea'ed  an  lnd( 
will  to  win  and  tho  fortitude  to  carry 
It  has  CTeat«l  world-wide  solidarity 
of    widely   aeparated    lands   and    of 
IdPius  hive  jcmed  hands  to  make 
the   world  9  raw   matenals  win    •  •■ 
not   to  destroy  but  to  create    'V    • 
of  ciTllirattoM  will  be  u*ed  to  '.'■■•>'■ 
to  enfaare  them:    that   the   re«^    i' 
world    will    be   employed    for   the    t 
the  people,  not  for  the  benent  of  s< 
It.rd— economic  or  military      That  :• 
Btpniflrance  of  the  partnership  <->f 
iron    enterprise    which    our    CommaJ: 
Chief  has  announcfd 

That  spirit  will  not  only  assure 
mate  victory  for  freemen:    It   will 
ply  the  p. Item  for  a  new  cooperativ 
a  world  basu  when  the  present  strui; 
TliP  Icssims  which  t^.e  last  few  dt-r 
taught     re  that  the  problems  of 
not  step  at  national  boundaries,  that 
and  freedom  cannot  exist  side  by  s 
world  where  the  width  of  the  ccean> 
reduced  to  a  few  hours'  travel.     Th< 
of  those  times  makes  c!ear  that 
h:  ;■   :'  r    .,■  ..  .■  must  I.  L  •- 

n        -^  •    t  ;  :     i^"ns;ve  a 

t,,  :       '       ,  .      :    *  ir  m   Uie 

n.        r     f,^  '•        -       i  ..'■»■•. I  of  peace 
conceived   m   terms  of   a  cooperativ 
takine    rather    than    an    imperlalibtlc 
whether  thct  Imperialism  be  mllitar' 
DomiC      It  must  erad.cate  the  dlsea 
jresBlon  by  going  to  the  root  of  the  l 
We  must  scraeUow  find  in  the  m<'re 
days  of  the  future  pe^ic.   that  degrt^ 
seme  cocpcratlve  action  which  Is 
achieved  :n  war      We  must  make  cer 
the  cix^perative  pattern  of  today 
li.-      -:.-    •.  :;.    :r    -  , 
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A-  A*^  lock  about  us  we  can  be  prooid  of  the 
:     >  ;  !.•:    rship  which  the  present  war  eflort 
:  i     :   'ijtj  fcr  ^s.    It  Is  a  partnership  which 
.    1   .\,  no  place  for  special  privilege.    In  plant 
alter    plant,   factory   after   factory,   the    hum 
and  thrcb  of  machinery  carries  not  only  the 
Story  of  Increasing  production.  It  also  carries 
thp  message  that  a  great  cooperative  achieve- 
r.u  :it  IB  taking  place     That  pooling  of  energies 
.^  ca  a  national  scale     It  has  taken  place  In 
all  walks  of  life.    It  has  given  us  the  solidarity 
which    thoae    peoples   of    other   nations   had 
who   turned   back   the   enemy  hordes   before 
Moscow    and    Chang'ha    and    who    withstood 
the    gruelling   tests   In   London.     A   common 
Ideal  has  produced  unison  in  effort  at  home 
as  It  did  on  Bataan   Peninsula.     A  common 
endeavor  has  given  us  a  physical  and  spiritual 
strength    which    no    decree    could    force    and 
which  no  amount  of  wealth  could  ptirchase 
It  will  prove  anew  that  galley  slaves  working 
under  the  lash  of  some  overlord  are  no  match 
for  free  men  working  for  the  right  to  remain 
free,  working  'or  the  right  to  stand  before 
God  and  man  with  dignity  and  humility- 
unafraid 

That  tradition  of  tquallty  and  cooperation 
is  the  tradition  banded  down  to  us  by  the 
pioneers  Those  of  us  who  have  this  great 
Pacific  Northwest  in  our  blood  and  bones  take 
a  special  pride  in  that  tradition  Our  feeling 
in  part  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Imprint  of 
the  character  and  work  of  the  pioneers  is 
still  fresh  In  the«-e  valleys  and  mountains. 
It  IS  also  due  to  the  fact  that  this  great  sec- 
tion has  ahead  of  it  a  large  portion  of  Us 
pioneering  days. 

Few  regions  have  been  endowed  more  gen- 
erously by  the  Almighty  than  this  one  Of 
its  rich  and  varied  resources  the  Columbia 
River  has  figured  mc»t  significantly  in  the 
history  of  our  c<  untry  and  holds  one  of  the 
brightest  prospects  for  the  futtire 

MISSION  or  Lzwns  and  ci^rk 

Long  ago  Thomas  Jefferson  sent  Lewis  and 
Clark  westward  to  explore  U.  When  th.  y 
flnalJy  reached  it.  after  a  year  and  a  half  in 
the  wilderness,  they  had  practically  completed 
the  most  important  exploration  ever  under- 
taken by  this  Nation  And  Jefferson,  read- 
ing their  reports,  told  his  countrymen  that 
he  vlsioned  "a  great,  free,  and  independent 
empire  on   the  Columbia  River  * 

In  the  days  of  the  early  pioneers  the  Co- 
lumbia River  was  a  route  through  the  moun- 
tains. When  the  line  of  rail  was  thrust 
across  liie  Continental  Divide.  Its  canyons 
and  gorges  provided  a  water-level  route  for 
tons  of  freight  and  thousands  of  passengers. 
Our  Government  expanded  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  was  formed.  Water  from  tlie 
Columbia's  reaches  flowed  onto  arid  acies  and 
m:ide  po-?sible  vast  fleld.=  of  alfalfa  ai^d  sugar 
beets,  and  far-flung  orchards. 

Today  the  Columbia  River  is  a  new  phase. 
A  landmark  for  the  first  explorers,  a  high- 
way fur  navigation  and  travel,  the  headgate 
for  Irrigation — and  now  a  source  of  hydro- 
elt>ctr:c  power.  Through  Its  dams  and 
through  the  dams  on  other  streams  the  em- 
pire whicii  JetTerscn  visicned  Is  In  the  process 
cf  creation.  As  I  speak  to  you  tonight,  water 
power  generated  at  these  projects  is  making 
possible  much  of  the  matenals  which  are 
tilling  our  skies  with  military  airplanes.  On 
the  airplane  production  of  the  United  States 
may  re^^t  the  future  of  civilization  as  we  know 
it.  Millioas  of  ea.'laved  men  and  women — 
families  torn  a?under  by  the  Nazis  In  Eu- 
rope. Chinese  racked  and  tortitfed  by  the 
tyrants  in  Asia — look  to  the  skies  for  salva- 
tion. The  great  American  air  force  repre- 
-<:•.'  the  hcpea  of  millions  for  deliverance. 
1:  TUjmas  Jefferson  s  ideals  are  to  survive  in 
the  world,  it  mu^t  be  through  a  final  victory 
ever  the  Ax">  So  in  more  than  one  way  it  is 
:.  '      .-    Scant  that   the  river  which 

>-►.    w .    w  f<    <\-'r'"i    to    the    United    States 
';    u'l  p  fv  ^<     1  v'.>  ^  role  in  the  present  con- 


struction of  weapons  for  the  presei  vai  .or.  of 
human  freedom  and  dignity. 

These  achievements  will  prove  onc«:  more 
the  strength  of  freemen.  They  will  prove 
anew  that  the  genius  of  America  Is  to  be 
found  not  only  in  mastery  of  the  machine 
but  also  In  comradeship  and  coop-rHt,  n 
In  a  cause  which  champions  fair  pl  iv  de- 
cency, equality,  fraternity,  and  freedom. 
They  will  vindicate  the  faith  of  the  pioneers 
In  those  principles.  Tliey  will  rede<!m  the 
pledge  of  Lincoln  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  will 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 

POVVEK    or   THE    COLUMBIA 

Yes,  the  Columbia  River  is  today  an   In- 
strumentality of  war  for  the  preaervt  tlon  of 
freedom       It    turns    the   wheels    of    dozens 
upon   dozens   of   factories.      Shipw,   I'ngines, 
aluminum,   tanks,   aircraft  parts,   ch-'mlcals, 
alloys,  light  metals  are  among  Its  products. 
It  is  a  Vital  part  of  the  war  prograri      The 
annual  dollar  value  of  Its  products  rv.ns  Inio 
the   hundreds  of   millions.      In   the   future, 
when  the  war  ends,  freemen  will  w:ite  the 
peace,   and   liberty   will    be    restored   to   the 
earths   Inhabitants.      When    that   ct)me8   to 
pass  the  Columbia  River  will  be  an  instru- 
mentality of  peace  and  a  true  Eigency  of  the 
new  freedom.      Power  now  used  for  military 
purposes  will  light  farms  and  homos,  turn 
the  wheels  of  factories  that  make  -.ractors. 
washing    machines,    radios,    and    countless 
other  Items  of  comfort  and  utility      It  will 
fertilize    1.200.000    acres    of    desert    land    in 
the  Columbia  Basin,  and  provide  support  for 
300.000  persons  on  farms  and  in  cities  and 
towns  which  will  follow  the  trail  of  Irriga- 
tion.   It  will  permit  the  building  of  a  broad, 
diversified    industrial    area.      It    will    bring 
power  and  minerals  together  and  make  pos- 
slb'e  the  tapping   of   the  uncounted   riches 
of  these  mountains      It  will  put  mer.  to  work 
and  keep  them  at  work       It   will   help  the 
common  man  of  this  and  of  futun   genera- 
tions to  find  a  real  stake  In  his  country.    It 
will  lift  the  burdens  from  the  backi  of  men. 
It  will  be  a  true  servant  of  the  people. 

The  opportunity  to  build  such  ai  empire 
around  the  Columbia  River  is  typical  of  the 
high  stakes  which  freemen  have  in  thus  war 
for  survival.  The  power  which  It  generates, 
the  navigation  and  reclamation  potentialities 
of  Its  deep  swells  and  far-flung  refches.  the 
scenic  grandeur  which  It  magnifies — these 
are  a  rich  treasure  trove  of  na  uial  resources 
which  we  hold  in  trust  for  all  the  people. 
They  are  part  of  the  great  publlo  domain 
which  gives  strength  In  time  of  wai  and  new 
horizons  and  opportunities  for  the  common 
man  In  days  of  peace. 

OfTEES  TO  BE  AVOIDTD 

There  have  been  throigh  the  ages,  and 
there  probnbly  will  always  be,  those  who  will 
make  tempting  offers  of  security  in  exchange 
for  liberty  or  who  will  tender  ■  mess  of  pot- 
tage for  a  people's  birthright  We  cannot 
hcpe  that  we  will  avoid  the  blandishments 
of  those  who  will  offer  \is  temporary  and 
fleeting  gain  in  return  for  our  ecoiiOmlc  and 
spiritual  freedom.  The  deep  desire  for  se- 
curity from  fear  and  fcrce  and  want  will 
always  require  that  democracy  be  f  p<^?itlve, 
dynamic  force  It  will  be  the  tatk  of  this 
generation  to  see  that  It  remains  Just  that. 
That  will  be  a  challenge  to  keep  alive  a  faith 
in  truth  and  freedom  and  life  a  fa.th  in  the 
fair  application  of  the  principles  of  oppor- 
tunity, equality,  and  fraternity:  a  laith  that 
each  has  a  stake  in  civilization  wh:c!a  is  worth 
any  sacrifice  Such  a  faith  requires  physical 
as  well  as  spiritual  sustenance.  VHien  men 
are  starved  they  turn  as  r  adily  to  fa  se  gcds  as 
when  they  are  ignorant  Th?  conditions  wl  Ich 
ncurish  such  a  faith  will  pay  large  dividends. 
For  such  a  faith  will  always  prevail  over  any 
combination  of  the  forces  of  nihilism. 

If  we  remember  when  victory  comes  thit 
we  cannot  return  to  the  narrow  pursuit  <  '. 
pleasure  and  leave  our  neighbors'  prubiems 
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to  wishful  thinking,  the  rewards  of  this  strug- 
gle will  be  high  for  humanity.  If  we  remem- 
ber the  crossroads  to  which  the  forces  of 
tyranny,  corruption,  and  cynicism  have 
brought  civilization,  we  will  never  allow  the 
conditions  which  bred  them  to  flourish  again. 
If  we  remember  the  spirit  which  today  stirs 
the  souls  of  men  throughout  the  world,  we 
will  never  lose  faith  in  people.  If  we  remem- 
ber the  strength  of  cooperation  in  a  part- 
nership endeavor,  we  will  never  permit  a 
return  to  the  Jungle  philosophy  of  everyone 
for  himself.  If  we  remember  the  stakes  for 
which  the  common  man  is  fighting  and 
struggling  In  this  people's  war,  we  will  never 
let  the  conditions  of  economic  or  military 
imperialism  arise  to  crush  him  again.  If  we 
remember  the  human  values  at  stake  In  this 
world  contest,  we  will  always  place  men  and 
the  inalienable  rights  of  men  first. 

We  will  go  on  to  new  achievements  In 
war  and  peace.  And  those  achievements  will 
be  of  as  high  an  order  as  our  own  Declaration 
of  Independence  They  will  be  built  upon 
democratic  foundations.  They  will  express 
the  deep  yearnings  In  the  hearts  of  men  for 
a  work-a-day  world  which  reflects  the  ideals 
of  the  Christian  faith.  They  will  be  a  monu- 
ment to  the  faith  of  man  in  man  and  in 
the  principles  of  freedom.  They  will  re- 
afllrm  Jefferson's  faith  in  dem<jcracy  and  the 
common  man.  They  will  prove  that  the 
democratic  Ideal  Is  dynamic  in  war  and  in 
peace  and  that  our  own  free  institutions  are 
the  noblest  works  of  men. 


Tyranny  and  Chaos  in  Puerto  Rico  -the 
War  Bo.ud  .Also  Requests  the  Removal 
ot  Govt-rnor  Tugwell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BOLIVAR  PAGAN 

RESIDENT   COMMISSIONER    KROM   PLXBTO   P.ICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22,  1942 

Mr.  PAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  offer  copy  of  an  editorial  re- 
cently published  in  El  Mundo,  independ- 
ent daily  and  leading  newspaper  of 
Puerto  Rico.  This  editorial  deals  about 
a  resolution  of  the  War  Board  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  made 
up  of  the  heads  of  the  various  Federal 
agricultural  dependencies  functioning  in 
the  island,  also  requesting  the  removal  of 
Governor  Tugwell.  The  editorial  further 
comments  the  overwhelming  opposition 
in  Puerto  Rico  against  Governor  Tug- 
well, and  the  urgent  demand  for  his 
removal. 

is  anything  more  needed? 

Martial  law  Is  to  be  preferred  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Tugwell.  These 
words  are  not  an  individual,  personal  opin- 
ion or  acknowledgment.  They  are  not  the 
declaration  of  a  politician  or  of  any  particu- 
lar political  party.  They  do  not  issue  from 
sectarian  or  partisan  organizations,  nor  do 
they   represent  any   factional   Interests. 

They  are  the  assertion  of  an  agency  so  im- 
portant as  the  War  Board  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture,  made  up  of  the 
heads  cf  the  various  Federal  agricultural 
dependencies  now  functioning  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  War  Board's  declaration  is  not  one  of 
personal  hostility.  On  the  contrary,  it  ex- 
plicitly afllrms  the  absolute  and  definite  con- 


viction that  Mr  Tugwell  does  no:  measure 
up  to  the  governorship  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  hold  that  post. 

It  is  no  mere  caprice  that  movcis  the  War 
Board  to  such  a  defiant  attitude.  The  Board 
takes  its  stand,  urged  by  the  ne«l  of  pre- 
venting a  total  collapse  of  the  Federal  agrl- 
culttiral  program,  obstructed  and  imperiled 
in  a  manner  most  rash  and  impulsive,  not  to 
say  with  temerity,  by  Governor  Tugwell. 

The  systematic  interference  by  the  Gov- 
ernor In  the  work  being  developed  in  our 
Island  by  the  Federal  agricultural  agencies; 
Mr.  Tugwell  s  arrogance  and  presumption  In 
attempting  to  Impose  his  ideas,  his  methods 
and  his  disjointed  ways  of  doing  things  upon 
the  Federal  dependencies,  thus  Jeopardizing 
their  respective  plans  and  programs:  the  ef- 
forts made  to  subject  all  such  agencies  to  his 
personal  mandate,  under  pretext  of  a  coor- 
dination which  manifests  Itself  solely  In  Mr. 
Tugwell's  officiousncss  and  desires  to  Inter- 
fere in  matters  with  which  he  is  unac- 
quainted and  unlearned,  all  of  this  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  uncommon  utterance  of 
the  War  Board,  expressing  that  it  vrould  be 
preferable  "to  live  under  martial  law  rather 
than  in  the  circumstances  under  which  we 
are  now  obliged  to  work,  for  only  in  such  a 
way  would  be  able  to  carry  out  and  develop 
the  agricultural  program  forced  t;pon  us  by 
the  present  war  situation." 

The  circumstances  to  which  the  Board  re- 
fers are  so  intolerable  that  the  group  feels  no 
hesitancy  in  proclaiming  Governor  Tugwell 
as  "non  grato."  urging  the  appointment  of 
"a  better  Governor;  one  capable  of  under- 
standing our  problems  and  conscious  of  the 
work  In  which  we  are  now  engagt»d." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Puerto  Rico 
recently  made  itself  heard,  too,  requesting 
the  Immediate  removal  of  Governor  Tugwell 
in  order  to  stop  him  from  bringit.g  ruin  and 
havoc  upon  Puerto  Rico,  through  his  absurd 
and  insane  policies  of  governmeat. 

A  week  ago,  it  was  the  farmers  of  Puerto 
Rico  who,  in  general  convention  assembled, 
with  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the 
island  present,  demanded  the  dismissal  of 
Governor  Tugwell.  so  as  to  save  the  Island 
from  the  chaos  toward  which  it  was  headed 
as  a  result  of  the  administration  under 
America's  No.  1  experimenter.  Out  of  504 
delegctes  attending  the  convention,  7  only 
dissented  from  the  resolution  that  stamped 
Mr.  Tugwell  as  non  grata. 

Puerto  Rican  public  opinion  thus  demands 
the  removal  of  Rexford  G.  Tugwell  Ircm 
the  governorship,  before  it  Is  too  late  to 
present  the  disaster  threatening  the  Island 
because  of  the  wild  and  haphazard  actions 
cf  the  present  executive. 

Men  of  all  tendencies  and  Inclinations, 
who  move  and  mold  Puerto  Rican  opinion, 
were  in  attendance  at  the  convention  of  the 
farmers.  In  the  resolution  adopted,  brand- 
ing Tugwell  as  a  danger  for  Puerto  Rico, 
there  was  but  one  will,  one  wish,  one  feeling 
alone  seemed  to  be  dominant,  to  save  Puerto 
Rico  from  the  ruin  toward  which  it  was 
being  impelled   by  Governor  Tugwell. 

Among  the  executive  board  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Puerto  Rico  are  men  of  dif- 
ferent trends  of  thought  and  \aried  views 
and  beliefs,  yet  the  resolution  demanding 
the  immediate  removal  of  Gover^r  Tugwell 
was  approved  unanimously. 

The  War  Beard  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  the  chiefs  of 
all  the  Federal  agricultural  agencies  engaged 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  Puerto  Rico.  The 
men  in  charge  of  such  dependencies  are  not 
only  members  all  of  the  National  Democratic 
Party,  but  they  are  faithful  followers  of 
President  Roosevelt's  administration  and 
fervent  supporters  of  the  New  Deal.  Because 
they  are  so  and  thus  feel  and  believe,  Is  pre- 
cisely the  reason  why  they  were  chosen  to 
extend  to  Puerto  Rico  the  work  of  recovery 
and  relief  carried  out  by  Franklin  D.  Roose- 


velt In  the  United  States.  These  men  that 
make  up  the  War  Board  are  New  Dealers, 
liberals,  and  Democrats.  Governor  Tugwell 
cannot  very  well  denounce  them,  because  by 
so  doing  he  would  be  challenging  the  system 
and  all  of  the  good-wUl  measures  and  char- 
acteristics molded  Into  and  prevailing  In  the 
administration  of  President  Roosevelt  And 
uSthose  very  same  men,  alien  to  political-party 
struggles  In  Puerto  Rico,  men  of  liberal  and 
advanced  ideas  and  Ideologies,  all  Join  in 
proclaiming  that  a  government  under  martial 
law  Is  preferable  to  one  under  the  rule  of 
Rexford  G.  Tugwell. 

The  men  who  represent  President  Roose- 
velt's New  Deal  in  Puerto  Rico  know  lull 
well  that  the  island  would  do  its  utmost  to 
prevent  any  occurrence  that  might  bring 
about  a  proclamation  of  martial  law.  Know- 
ing this,  understanding  and  fially  aware  of 
the  sacrifices  entailed  and  caused  by  a  state 
of  martial  law,  they  unequivocally  express  a 
preference  for  Luch  a  status  rather  than  for 
the  rule  of  Tugwell.  in  order  to  best  describe 
most  graphically  and  in  a  cutting  and  pierc- 
ing manner,  how  far  badly,  how  horribly  bad, 
Is  the  present  pseudo  government  of  Rexford 
G.  Tugwell.  Not  so  very  long  ago,  we  took 
up  our  editorial  cudgels  against  Tugwell's 
vicious  threat  of  martial  law;  unhesltantly 
we  repudiated  also  the  attempt  once  made  in 
Congress  to  unnecessarily  bring  us  to  the 
possibility  of  a  state  of  martial  law.  so  that 
we  are  In  a  position  to  fully  understand  the 
meaning  and  scope  of  the  words  employed 
by  the  members  of  the  War  Board 

The  farmers  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  business- 
men of  Puerto  Rico,  representatives  of  trade 
and  industry,  the  War  Board,  composed  of 
President  Roosevelt's  own  agents — all  of  them 
united  in  demanding  the  removal  of  Rexford 
G.  Tugwell.  Does  the  administration  In 
Washington  need  anything  more  to  show  the 
exigency  of  saving  Puerto  Rico  from  the 
chaotic  rule  of  Rexford  G.  Tugwell? 


Coming    Issues   Cast   Their   S^.3(^ov.s 
Bel  ore  Them 
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OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASL'N 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22,  1942 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial, A  Dynamic  ©Congress,  taken 
from  the  Sunday  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post.  June  21,  1942,  based  upon  the  timely 
speech  of  Senator  O'Mahoney,  Whafs 
Wrong  With  Congres.';?  recalls  to  my 
mind  a  speech  I  made  4  years  ago  on  the 
subject  Do  We  Want  Men  or  Mice  in 
Congress?  In  view  of  the  present  efTort 
of  un-American  subversive  groups,  such 
as  the  Union  for  Democratic  Action,  to 
destroy  representative  government  in  the 
United  States  by  undermining  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  the  Congress.  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues a  news  story  covering  a  speech  I 
made  4  years  ago,  along  with  a  copy  of 
the  editorial,  A  Dynamic  Congress.  I 
consider  the  issue  raised  in  both  the  news 
story  of  4  years  ago  and  again  in  the 
editorial  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
as  one  of  the  chief  issues  in  the  coming 
fall  election.  It  is  an  issue  that  cuts 
across  party  lines  and  is  about  as  vital  to 
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the  future  of  America   as  »  n- 

%a.i  - 

(Prom   La  Salle  Poet-Tribune  of    A4tJ 
19331 

TBking  ««  his  theme  D>     .v     N 
MlCf    In    Wa*hini<ton     !'   ;  ' 
Mason    delivered    a    stiif.i»    -i^.irts 
Brfjublican    rally    held    Thursday 
B.a.-ved    Ruck    Sta-       P      <       Hf»    !-c 
trallMlion   of   pc*t       t      Wattling- 
In  p&rt: 

Two  yean  a?o  I  went   up  and 
d.rtnct  declaring  that  the  main  isaii^ 
rnmpni«n    wa«   •CentraJimtion   of 
Washington  "     I  talked   about  the 
on--man    government      Many   of   ♦  i 
who  heard  me  thouRht   I  didn  t   k: 
I  was  talking  about      They  »aid  I  * 
t'^  f'jghten  tj)em  by  aettini?  up  a  u 
Thev  said    1:  can't  happen  here  ' 

•Well.  2  years  have  gone   by   a: 
can    look    at    the    record     a«    AJ    .^    i 
What  h:i»  happened  during  the  ... 
in  Wa.«hinglon? 

"Thr  first  thin*?  the  S^venty-ftttr. 
fec(d    »as    a    demand     frum    admit 
l»ad  rs   lor    an   extensi  .n   of    Uie 
powers  granted  the  President  In   1 
geucy  power*  that   were  supp   -    * 
temporary  and   tl  at  were  at:oi,: 
natv-d      What  wvre  some  of  ihts*  e 
pDwer?"* 

"Power  over  the  eolnaRe  of  mor 

"Power  to  determliip  the  vn'  ' 

•  P.wer  over  the  t2  00C  Oroo  "  c    >l 
zatton  fund 

••Power  to  l»:u.  »3  iXO  .ui.  ot.O  .  r 

•  All  powers  that   rightfully  belong 
hands  of  the  ConttresR 

•Extension  of  the  emrrgenrv  >  * 
the  Executive  to  njake  trade  a^re. 
also    demanded    and    given;     anot 
Uiat   riKhtrullv  belcnKs  to  Conkjre*.- 

-Thctj  in  February  193".  the  9<co|id 
of  the  «e8slon.  the  Ptvs  dent  threw  t 
ahella  into  the  Iegl8l«t»v«  hoppers  w. 
of  »p«c,al  messages,  one  »a.s  the  ct 
Jr.g  prcgram    and  the  other  wa«  th 
m Tit   r»HngaiiK'«tinu    prrg^uu    e.t 
»h.ch  If  It  .lad  been  pushed  would  h 
all    power    in    the    hai.ds    of    the 
power  over  the  courts,  power  over  i 
brunches  of  the  Government,  powei 
Con  -ress 

Well,    you    know    the    story   of 
ptc's   cf    leg:iilat;on;    hew    tlie    cot 
came    alarmed    and    arou-'id.     how 
a  ainst    ti  e-se    measures   flooded   Wa 
You  rtad  cf  the  great  debate  that 
the    Senate    against    the    cturt-pac 
gram,  the  greatest  debatt>  since  the 
Hayne   debate   over   States'    righu> 
that   will    go  down   In   h  story   as 
lmp<"rtance  and  elcxji:ence  with  the 
Hayne    debate       And    what    a    sigh 
*«nt   up   ever   the    Nation   when 
packing  program  was  shelved,  lars'e 
the  eflforis   of   patriotic    statesmen 
Wbom     were     IX-mocra's.     D?mocr 
BAOBes  wt:i  be  inscrit:ed  hich  up>on 
roll     cf     history.    Dem<t>crats    who 
ma-ked  fcr  purging 

••You  al<o  read  of  the  2  weeks   ha 
Bcu»e    over    the   Government    reor 
blU      The  strain   during  those   3 
temflc.    the    tenseness    and    bitte 
played  will  not   t)e  forgotten  soon 
wa*  sent   twck    t )  ccmmit'ee.   wh: 
that    it   was    trmpcran'y    shelved 
the  Pre'^ident  has  alrrady  served  n 
!t  will  be  one  cf  the  fltst  m^a'^n-^- 
be  presented  to  the  Seventy-  x*      i 
Bex*  January 

•During  the  Court  fight  ar.d   tn-^ 
r  battle.   I    received    many    .et 

I      ;   ■•   in   this  d  strict   ackncwledt' 
bad    been   n^;,-    .:.    t;:,.'    ».<-■    ::  :    I    . 
Irg    the   1936      .nt;  t  c        T^-    t- 
of  the  letter?  «  !    '.  "■    '    '''"■■■ 

I    kf.t'W    Tii-'W    vi., u    v-t-re    n^lit       I 
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R^.^\er.  then  My  eyes  have  been  opened 
since.  For  God's  sake  hold  the  lines;  don't 
let  a  dictatorship  be  set  up  here  '  We  are 
to  face  this  Isaue  again  next  January.  Tlie 
President  has  so  stated  You  people  must 
dfcicie  what  kind  of  men  ycu  want  to  have 
in  W  ushingtcn  to  represent  you  next  January. 

"The  Piesldent  has  Just  returned  from  a 
combined  purging-fishlng  trip.  On  that  trip 
he  went  acro.'^s  the  country  saying  Uo  voters.  In 
eflect.  Defeat  all  Congressmen  that  are  inde- 
penuent.  that  insist  upon  using  their  own 
Judgment,  that  opposed  my  two  pet  meas- 
ures '  He  also  said.  Elect  only  those  men  to 
Congress  that  will  blindly  suppt  rt  my  pro- 
gram that  will  be  yes-men.  As  a  result  of 
the  Presidents  demands,  of  his  insistence 
upon  a  purge.  I  claim  that  the  chief  issue  in 
this  falls  campaign  is.  Do  you  want  men  or 
mice  in  Ct  tigress .'  Do  *e  *ant  yes-men  or 
yes-but-men'  Do  we  want  another  rubber 
Btamp  Congreaa? 

■•This  issue,  men  or  mice,  is  an  issue  that 
cuts  across  party  lines,  it  is  bigger  than 
party,  it  aflects  Democrats  as  well  as  Republi- 
cans. It  IS  an  issue  that  will  test  the  voter  8 
loyalty  to  our  American  form  of  government 
rather  than  his  loyalty  to  party.  Do  we  want 
to  elect  men  that  will  go  along  with  the 
President  in  his  court-packing  progiam  and 
in  his  dictatorship-! ecrganization  program? 
This  Is  the  i&.'ue.  friends.  Make  no  mistake 
about  that  Of  courbe.  we  have  many  sub- 
ordinate isiues,  the  methcd  of  handling  relief, 
how  to  put  men  back  to  work  at  decent 
wagea.  these  reciprocal  trade  agreements  that 
give  our  American  markets  to  foreign  work- 
men and  foreign  farmers.  But  I  insist  the  all 
embracing  issue  is,  Do  you  want  men  or  mice 
In  Congresa?'  '" 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  Jtme  22.  1942] 

A    DTNAMIC   CONCRESS 

In  a  ve!7  thoughtful  addrt^ss  entitled. 
•What  s  Wrong  WUh  Congress?'"  Senator 
O'Mahonet  last  week  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween critics  who  are  honestly  empha-slzing 
what  they  believe  to  be  shortcomings  of  our 
National  Legislature  and  the  "collectlvl&ts " 
who  are  seeking  to  destroy  It.  He  Is  nr  t 
much  concerned  by  the  chronic  "griping"  of 
citizens  whose  political  faith  Is  firmly  rooted 
in  democracy  But  he  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  attacks  which  veil  "an  assault 
upon  representative  government  Itself  '  The 
di.'^ase  of  economic  and  political  centralism 
afflicts  the  whole  world,  he  says  and  Is  tend- 
ing to  destroy  government  by  the  people  here 
as  it  has  done  abroad 

We  should  be  the  more  alert  to  this  dan- 
ger because  vast  powers  must  necessarily  be 
lodeed  in  executive  hands  for  the  efllrient 
conduct  of  the  war  Total  war  demands 
single-mindedness  and  complete  unity  of  ac- 
tion It  might  be  very  easy  to  shift  from 
such  ct-ntrallzed  wartime  direction  to  peace- 
time regimentation  For  that  reason  alone 
we  need  a  strong  and  vigilant  Congress  al- 
ways capable  of  reflecting  the  will  of  the 
people  It  Is  difflcult  to  believe  that  there  Is 
any  widespread  demand  for  a  Congress  that 
would  be  "a  weak  and  tlmld  appendix  to 
bureaucracy  " 

Much  of  the  criticism  recently  directed  at 
Congress  has  been  based  on  the  belief  that 
It  has  become  "a  weak  and  tlmld  appendix." 
Senator  O  Mahoney  has  put  up  a  strong 
clt  ;■:..-*'  srii  nst  that  Interpretation  of  the 
v.,r;r..  "  crrd  Of  Congress  He  properly 
points  cut  that  it  was  Representative  Wads- 
woBTH  and  former  Senator  Burke  who  first 
urged  adoption  of  the  selective  service  law 
:~".c  hpfcre  the  President  took  the  Initiative. 
:;i-  before  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe 
1  >  -  FiflFRT  D  Th  .v(\>  brought  out  a  re- 
•    ;. -.  •:      ,1.     ;:;.  .  .:     on  of  Stock   piles 

if  -i-c  mater. ais  'The  Nation  would 
•e  ;  •  11  of  rubber  and  there  would  be  no 
<pect  of  Nation-wide  gasoline  rationing 
n    Its    t.hreat    tc    tl^e    war    f.f'  rt    ar.d    to 
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civilian  industry  alike."  Senator  O.Mmv  nfy 
declared.  "If  the  authority  which  the  Con- 
gress gave  years  ago  had  been  usetl  ' 

Too  little  has  been  said  about  these  and 
other  Incidents  reflecting  congressional  fore- 
sight. Yet  It  18  noticeable  thai  Senator 
O'Mahonky.  in  reviewing  this  recoid.  speaks 
again  and  again  of  what  might  t.ave  been 
accomplished  if  the  powers  grantee  by  Con- 
gress had  been  exercised.  There  was  a  time 
when  Congress  ordered  stock  piles  acctmiu- 
lated  and  defense  measures  taker  without 
merely  giving  the  administration  power  to 
use  Its  own  discretion  It  Is  not  simply  fore- 
sight that  prepares  a  nation  for  war,  but 
foresight  plus  courage  to  act  boldly  and 
decisively 

This  Is  a  dynamic  era.  Even  our  survival 
depends  upon  our  ability  as  a  nation  to 
meet  formidable  challenges  at  home  and 
abroad  In  such  a  period  mere  inactivity 
or  lack  of  vigor  may  mean  loss  of  power  for 
a  legislative  body  For  world  events  as  well 
as  domestic  trends  demand  forthright  and 
positive  leadership  as  an  alternative  to  chaos. 
If  such  leadership  Is  not  to  be  found  In 
Congress  and  In  the  State  leg'.slatu'es.  it  will 
be  sought  in  centralized  adminlst;-atlve  bu- 
reaus The  quickest  way  for  Ccngress  to 
remove  Itself  beyond  range  of  the  current 
barrage  of  criticism,  much  of  which  is  ad- 
mittedly crude  and  thouehtless.  Is  to  reassert 
Its  legislative  powers  wherever  they  can  be 
exercised  to  bolster  up  the  strengith  of  our 
democracy  at  home  or  abroad. 


T.he  Record  on  .lapanese  En-bar£;o 
Lfgislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

H(>N   JOHN  M.  VORVS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN TA  FIVES 

Monday.  June  22   194' 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  record  on  Japanese  embargo  legisla- 
tion is  a  significant  part  of  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  history.  It  shows  the  efforts  to 
s'op  arming  Japan  made  2  years  ago  in 
Congress  by  those  who  fore.eaw  the  Jap- 
rnese  threat,  and  it  shows  who  fore- 
stalled these  efforts.  The  highlights  of 
this  record  are  summarized  ir  the  June 
21  Sunday  column  of  Ned  Brooks  and 
Dick  Thornburg  and  sprinted  in  the  Co- 
lumbus (Ohio  Citizen.  This  column  is 
an  institution  in  the  Ohio  Scr  pps-How- 
ard  newspapers.  I  insert  this  column 
for  the  information  of  the  House,  with 
its  original  headings: 

OHIOANS   in   W.ASHINCTON  FtVD   "T  HE   RECORD  ' 

Is  Two-EiKJED  Weapon 
(By  Ned  Brooks  and  Dick  Thornburg) 
Washington,  June  20 —In  trie  coming 
campaign,  the  foreign  affairs  \'otlng  record 
of  Ohio's  Incumbent  Congressmen,  all  cf 
whom  are  running  for  reelection,  will  get  an 
unusual  amount  of  attention. 

Pushing  aside,  for  the  most  pirt,  the  old 
domestic  issues,  opponents  are  expected  to 
concentrate  their  Are  on  the  votes  on  In- 
ternational Issues  Especially  vlll  this  be 
true  of  the  opponents  of  the  pre -Pearl  Har- 
bor  ncnlnterventlonsts. 

But  on  tlie  basis  of  their  record,  and  the 
Roosevelt  administration's  on  the  Japanese 
question,  some  of  the  nonlnterventionlsts 
are  In  a  position  to  do  some  attacking  of 
their  own. 
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Ii.  '.he  spring  of  1939  6  ir.  i.tli-  ^xlore 
war  broke  out  In  Eurcpc  tlio  i;. . :.;:•. ter- 
.^ntionlsts  made  several  ii:-e]r.p:f  t.  .^top 
Japan's  aggression  by  enattn  »  i.t  i  t  .n.  em- 
bargo. In  spite  of  testimony  that  the  Viii'eci 
States  was  supplyine  54  percent  of  Jip.u  - 
war  materials.  Inc.ucln.i:  such  essei;'  ^=  .  - 
trucks,  aviation  gasoline,  o:l.  crpjH'r,  a:  (i 
iron,  the  administration  headed  ol!  ti:>  iiii- 
bargo  moves. 

Representative  Jens  M  \' iitvs  -Republi- 
can), Columbu-*.  wa.s  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  for  an  embargo  again.st  Japan.  Mr. 
■VoRYs  had  taught  school  in  1919  20  at  the 
College  of  Ya-Li  In  Changsha.  China,  had  been 
assistant  secretary  of  the  American  delegation 
at  the  far  eastern  conference  in  1921-22 
when  the  Nine  Power  Pacific  Treaty,  to  Insure 
China's  territorial  Integrity,  was  signed 
under  American  auspices.  Familiar  with 
the  Pacific  situation,  Mr.  Vorys  made  a 
motion  In  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  consider  bills  proposing  various 
forms  of  Japanese  embargoes  before  consid- 
ering changes  in  the  neutrality  laws  ap- 
plicable  to  the  European   situation. 

By  a  parliamentary  maneuver.  Democrats 
shut  off  Mr.  VoRTs  from  even  explaining  his 
position.  That  provoked  him  to  UTite  a  let- 
ter to  the  committee  members  saying  what 
he  had  wanted  to  say  before  the  committee. 
In  the  letter.  Mr.  Vorys  urged  that  "we 
stop  supporting  Japan,  in  this  uncivilized,  im- 
moral conquest  that  violates  our  treaty  rights 
and  threatens  our  national  interests." 

"I  feel  certain  that  if  we  solve  this  Imme- 
diate far  eastern  problem  first  It  will  go  far 
toward  solving  the  rest  of  our  international 
problems  and  that  until  we  decide  this  Ira- 
mediate  problem,  we  cannot  reach  any  very 
satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  general  prob- 
lem." his  letter,  written  on  June  3.  1939,  said. 
On  June  16,  nine  Republican  members  of 
the  committee  filed  a  minority  report  drafted 
by  Mr.  Vorys  on  the  Bloom  bill  to  amend 
previous  neutrality  legislation.     It  saidi 

"Section  1  provides  for  a  proclamation 
(finding  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between 
two  other  nations)  but  is  not  mandatory  and 
omits  the  arms  embargo  contained  in  the 
present  law.  In  spite  of  the  mandatory  re- 
quirements of  existing  law,  the  President  has 
failed  to  find  the  existence  cf  the  gigantic 
war  in  China.  We  therefore  believe  that  any 
neutrality  law  should  provide  for  the  finding 
of  a  state  of  war  between  foreign  states  by 
the  Congress  as  well  as  by  the  F*resident. 

"We  have  attempted,  without  success,  to 
secure  consideration  and  action  by  our  com- 
mittee on  the  situation  in  the  Orient.  We 
feel  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  determine 
our  possible  conduct  as  to  future  wars  in 
Europe  before  we  determine  cur  conduct  as  to 
an  existing  war.  We  have  let  our  excitement 
about  what  may  Jiappen  to  cur  remote  inter- 
ests in  Europe  blind  us  to  what  is  happening 
to  our  immediate  interests  in  the  Pacific, 
where  our  treaty  rights  are  bi;lng  violated  and 
cur  national  Interests  threatened  every  day. 
We  feel  certain  that  if  we  had  solved  this 
immediate  far  eastern  problem  first,  it  would 
have  gone  far  toward  solving  the  rest  of  our 
international  problems  " 

In  debate  on  the  bill,  Mr.  Vokys  told  the 
House: 

"Some  of  our  colleagues  apparently  feel 
that  we  should  arm  the  victims  of  at^gressors. 
I  feel  that  we  should  stop  arming  aggressors. 
We  should  stop  arming  Japan  Instead  cf 
planning  to  arm  Europe." 

Then  an  amendment  providing  an  effective 
embargo  against  Japan  wa-  offered.  Repre- 
sentative LtrrHER  A.  Johnson  (Democrat, 
Texas)  said  he  felt  the  amendment  did  not 
belong  in  the  instant  bill  and  said  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  would  be  pleased  to 
hold  complete  hearings  en  it. 

Republicans  called  on  Representative  Sol 
Bloom  (Democrat,  New  York),  chairman  of 
the  committee,  for  a  statement  eubstantiat- 


mc    Mr     Ji'UxsciN     ai.d    Mr    ELf-m  m    :c",.;    :1a 

I  w.;;  '.!\  ';i:i*  v.e  w.u.s;  be  ^ery  glad  to 
trtkt'  u})  t.ii  !•-  ar.i  1.  a:  auv  t.nie  and  con- 
sider It  as  sci  :.  a^  wt  L-f  t  this  legislation  out 
of  the  way.     1  v>..:  make  that  pre  mi.'^P  " 

The  matter  must  have  slippt-u  M-  B;  oom's 
mind,  for  hr;\r;r.cs  were  r.c vi-r  lu-id.  After- 
ward the  J.:;,;,>-i  s  ".i:;.- rcial  treaty  was 
terminated,  certain  aircraft  products  were 
embargoed  by  informal  Government  pressure 
on  manufacturers,  Japanese  credits  were 
blocked,  but  no  complete  embargo  against 
Japan  was  invoked  until  bombs  containing 
American  scrap  iron  fell  on  Pear!  Harbor. 
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War  Petroleum  Corporaiion 


rXTFNPIC^N   OF   RE^T.M^K^- 

HON.  JOHN  W.McCORVlACK 

Or     M  «.'-^AC  H  ■  ■'-:  ■:-,  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUsE  OP    i.El'llEiENTA'nVES 

Mmidav   Jurie  22.  1942 

M:    McCORMACK.     Mr    Si- :>k!  r.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  n.y  remarks  in  the 
Record.   I   include   ihu    following   letter 
and  memorandum  referred  to  therein: 
Independent  Oil  Men  s 

ASSOCLATION  OF  NEW  ENCILAND, 

Boston.  Mar-s..  June  5,  1942. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  McCokm^ck, 
Maior-ity  Leader.  Capitol  BuUding, 

Waahinijton.  D.  C. 
Dear    Congressman:    1    um    enclosing,    for 
your   use,   a   memorandum    that   lists   argu- 
ments that  we  would  present  iri  connection 
with  H.  R.  7216  and  Senate  bill  :1562. 

Following  our  meeting  with  Congressman 
Steagall.  I  went  over  with  him  to  his  office 
and  there  covered  the  emergency  situation 
now  existing  that  makes  this  bill  necessary. 

Repre-senting  the  countless  small  biosiness 
men  of  New  England  and,  more  especially, 
the  families  they  serve,  may  I  thank  you  for 
such  generous  use  of  your  time  as  you  gave 
me  yesterday. 

You  will  hear  from  us  further  in  the  very 
near  future 

Sincerely   yours. 

Clyde  G.  Morrill. 
Executive  Director. 

H.  R.  7216  ANDS.  256^ 

The  impact  of  war  conditions  upon  the 
petroleum  industry  has  resulted  in  physical 
and  economic  dislocations  which  threaten 
to  destroy  a  large  segment  of  Che  industry, 
principally  the  smaller,  independent  units, 
and  to  severely  hamper  the  effective  function- 
ing of  the  remaining  units  of  the  industry. 
The  results,  if  the  Government  permits  the 
situation  to  follow  its  normal  course,  will  l)e 
a  critical  impairment  of  the  ability  of  the 
industry  to  produce  and  make  available  m 
sufficient  quantities  vital  petroleum  war  prod- 
ucts, including  aviation  gasoline,  toluene, 
butadiene,  fuel  oil,  and  gasoline. 

The  attached  draft  of  bill  provides  a 
method  of  averting  these  consequences  and 
of  assuring  the  maintenance  of  adequate  sup- 
plies of  the  kinds  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  needed  to  meet  the  military,  indus- 
trial, and  essential  civilian  requirements. 

The  bill  establishes  a  War  Petroleum  Cor- 
poration managed  and  directed  by  the  Petro- 
leum Coordinator  for  War.  The  Corpora- 
tion win  have  the  power  to  make  loans  tx) 
petroleum  enterprises,  if  such  loans  ore  fully 
and  adequately  secured;  to  purchase  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products;  to  pay  trans- 
portation charges  covering  the  movement  of 
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leum  products. 

Basically,  the  bill  is  c  .ii  -  i  to  provide  on 
the  economic  and  fiscal  level  i  :;  v  ; >  f 
assuring  the  maintenance  of  m,  ..i  i^ine 
supply  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
for  the  Nation's  war  miuhmr  wa'-  mdusTnes, 
and  essential  civilian  u>t^  ii.r  .;  >  fur- 
ther designed  to  render  much  needed  hnan- 
clal  assistance  to  many  small  but  highly  Im- 
portant operators,  such  as  refiners.  In  the 
petroleum  industry  in  order  to  enable  these 
Independent  enterprises  to  v  ■!  ;,i'd  the 
serious  economic  dislocations  that  Wie  war 
has  forced  upon  them. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  means  where- 
by consumers  of  petroleum  products  will  be 
assured  that  they  will  obtain  the  maximum 
amount  of  needed  petroleum  products  which 
can  be  transpKsrted  and  that  the  prices 
charged  them  for  these  pro<iiicts  will  not  be 
in  excess  of  the  Office  of  l'r;.e  A  i  i.nlstra- 
tion  price  cellirc':  df-^pitf  i:.t  :..>:{  that  the 
producers  of  tl.t^e  ;i  via.  >  n  i^'^t  and  are 
paying  increased  costs  in  theix  production, 
refining,  and  transportation. 

Loans  and  purchases  may  be  made  and 
transportation  charges  paid  in  order  to  cause 
supplies  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
to  be  delivered  Into  shortage  areas,  the  con- 
struction and  expansion  of  transportation 
facilities,  the  conduct  of  refinery  operations 
to  assure  the  production  of  essential  types  of 
petroleum  products,  the  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate reserves  and  production  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products,  and  tla  laisporta- 
tion  and  storage  of  essential  peiiiaeam  and 
petroleum   products. 

The  bill  provides  thai 
or  paying  transporta'. 
chases  and  paymei  '  - 
the  excess  costs  expti.ii. 
as  a  result  of  complying  with  the  Petroleum 
Coordinator's  recommendations  or  direc- 
tions with  respect  to  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  products  produced  or  means  of  transpor- 
tation employed.  In  making  purchases  the 
corporation  may  pay  pi:  •'  r  ■  xresF  of  the 
ceilings  set  by  the  Office  <A  Pr.ce  Administra- 
tion when  necessary  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill  but  may  not  sell  in  excess 
of  those  ceilings. 

The  powers  of  the  corporation  are  vested 
in  the  Petroleum  Coordinator  for  War  not 
only  because  the  Petroleum  Coordinator  for 
War  Is  now  charged  with  the  duty  of  main- 
taining an  adequate  supply  of  petroleum  and 
petroletmi  products  for  war  and  essential 
civilian  uses  but  also  because,  to  discharge 
this  responsibility,  it  is  essential  that  the 
fiscal  as  well  as  technical  aspects  of  the 
problems  of  petroleum  supply  be  vested  in 
the  one  organization  possessed  of  the  requi- 
site experience  and  knowledge.  The  divorce- 
ment of  the  technical  and  fiscal  asi>ect8  of 
this  problem  would,  at  this  critical  time, 
effect  a  decentralization  dl  governmental  re- 
sponsibility fatal  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
essential  petroleum  supply. 

The  corporation  is  to  exist  only  for  the 
period  of  the  duration  of  the  war  and  so  long 
thereafter  as  it  shall  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  corporation  to  liquidate  Its  affairs.  Tlie 
corporation  is  not  Inunded  as  a  permanent 
governmental  organization.  The  corporiitlon 
shall  have  a  capital  of  $500  000  000.  sub- 
scribed by  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  shall  be  available  for  the  operations 
authorized  by  the  bill. 

An  emergency  now  exists  on  the  east  coast, 
and  small-bu.siness  organizations  are  with- 
drawing from  business  rather  than  rislc 
failures  through  inability  to  sell  their  prod- 
uct at  a  profit.  These  small,  independent 
marketers  serve  not  only  essential  civilian 
requirements,  but  many  of  them  Ber\e  ar- 
senals, shipyards,  and  factories  doing  defense 
work.  Unless  this  bill,  or  one  simllnr  t-  '.', 
is  passed  promptly  as  an  emergency  ri.e..;     e, 
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resourc«s  are  »ucb  as  to  enable  then 
stand    wartime    dislocations    for 
period. 
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EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

<    i 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

(if    W  V.SfHNCTi    N 


M;  HILL ':!  W,i^:;:iiC'.,n,  M:  t^p*  .iK- 
^■:  ur.it- :  Ifa'.p  '.)  •■\''':':<i  n:;-  :'!r:'.;i;k-  I 
inc.ucl^'  a:-;  ar*'.-^l"  hv  the  w-  ;-lcr;.un 
writer  a:..i  ri  rr'-sp'Tr;*"^:'  f  ' 
Northwest.  R.';.a:,l  L  N'-:b- ;  t-  r  .r.  1 
pnnlt  vi  .r.  :h-  S-  L<jU._.  !'.,-• -DT.^toh  rf 
hidy   oi     L'4J 

The  str^i'i  »z;c  ::r.pi;  tarv.-  <•'  .i..i-k.i  :r'i 
the  w.r.n.r.j  of  fj..-  '*  i."'  i-  cCu.  tne 
r-p^"**^ ^. ' '•'  ''!  :r:'.::';'''.'1 '..i' •■  c  rv-' :  ■i'"lon  of 
n::  A  i  ki-M-A:".  h  ^;:-'.' ,iy  :  -  :::  k'tm'ive. 
Hiid  i'.  .^  i:.y  oiliv-'erf  l.i-^t.'  'L.i'  I:.'  t  "T^- 
sight»»d  policif'S  of  General  M.i  :.-;.  a.^ 
t-'   A:.i-K.i  ttr.i   a   :t'.tl   ;i;;    t^iv-'ii-av   '^t,- 

(   •  N^  r  y  >•  •  ■ ,     ,         '    .  n  f       W  .  a         F  -        S      I !    :   F  -  H-    -  V 

i.;,  .,.,.., J,    J-  ^„^^^^^y^    ^,     T^ny.i-   \' t- \:    M::  :- 
z  W'-.Y   \'     \p    Th=i  "•■;h   (    *vv:-mv   \M':  DfRv^-s^ 

y  ^.     NT'f?    r   ■■    I^'~'.  *TFD    !'N!'Tr   ST',Trs   lf;RR:- 
T    SY    W:-H"N    '.-Ytkr   T:Mr   I,:\'"' 
B.     H.c:.:i:  i    I      N."  .;:<•■:  .••  ■ 

:-:•.  1    i:l       :     «     ^a'.ve    .Miv~<  ur-.a:;      '.:•■    L':iited 

.b'.rr'-    Ar::v     '■•:;^:  :•  ••'T,-^    h.t'.f    '-ar''!!    to    haclt 
uu'    <  '    ■  ".♦*   (!'':.>»'    ?.!-";■.'-.■«*>   I  !    '  \:     U'ai.^i.l,  i: 
nof  :■. 'J.''--'    ';.•■   n.'s---    .;!■.;>■  :'.i:  '    :r.:  I'  iry   r    ,,.:; 
.•.■:■'■.     ■      '„■;■■  N    '■:,  A;:>  '.>'u;'  i'^t  ".,  f,'    - 
tilt^  .^  i-hw    V   'h.i'    *.!.      i  K    ■!>■   ri-.ii'-'   ^■:'*''-^ 
With  .'T  i  ■•'c:     A-T'r.\'  ^:.a  N  iVN    b.;. —  l:     A.  >.-:<. i 
bH5f>    •.■^.  i'     •.:■'    :  '.  ■*    t*.'"   ■■';■■  >»•.-'    A:;. 4:. -a:",    ~i'.. 
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■il•h^^e  a  Japanese  or  Nazi  army  might  stand 
.r   the   Soviet   defenses  crumble. 

Although  f»>w  Americans  realize  It,  Alaska 
Is  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  an  Island. 
Mountains  and  forerts  cut  It  off  as  surely  as 
Hawaii  Is  cut  off  by  the  sea  The  only  way 
to  reach  Alaska  today  Is  by  ocean  or  air. 
Comirunlcation  by  land  will  not  be  possible 
until  the  road  Is  finished.  The  shipping 
shortfge  which  chokes  the  war  effort  of 
the  United  Nations  directly  handicaps  cur 
fortifying  cf  Alaska.  Thus  the  success  of 
Gen  Hoge's  work  will  affect  fighting  fronts 
all  over  the  earth 

General  Hoge  must  build  the  road  over  a 
long  and  difficult  route.  The  course  selected 
by  the  United  States  Government,  in  collab- 
oration with  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King 
of  Canada,  exlenda  northward  from  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  settlement  of  Dawson  Creek 
through  Fort  St  John  and  Fort  Nelson,  then 
swings  off  to  the  northwest  in  the  direction  of 
Whit^horse  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon 
River  In  the  vicinity  of  Watscn  Lake,  be- 
tween Fort  Nelson  and  Whitehorse.  It  must 
cross  the  Continental  Divide. 

WHITEHORSE   EASE   HEADQUARTERS 

Whitehorse.  In  Canada's  Yukon  Territory,  is 
the  base  headquarters  for  General  Hoge  and 
his  staff  From  there  the  road  will  cross  Into 
Alaska  and  twist  along  the  Tanana  River  to 
Fairbanks;  at  Fairbanks,  where  the  Army  has 
a  big  air  field,  it  will  connect  with  the  only 
major  highway  in  Alaska— the  Richardson 
road — linking  Fairbanks  with  Valdez  on  the 
seacoast. 

A  branch  of  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
road extends  to  Dawson  Creek.  It  switches 
onto  the  mam  line  at  Edmontcn.  Alberta 
Weapons  produced  by  Americas  arsenal  of 
democracy  will  be  hauled  by  tram  to  Dawson 
Creek,  where  they  will  be  loaded  on  Army 
trucks  for  the  drive  to  Alaska. 

The  road  will  be  approximately  1.150  miles 
lone.  Some  of  It  will  be  over  muskeg,  frozen 
Tar!  :  ^  :.*er.  as  soft  as  aspic  in  summer. 
i-  ;►•  :<r  u.ust  be  built  across  mountain 
roi.t"  'Pat  more  than  match  the  grandeur 
i.ci  d.Picultles  of  the  original  Burma  Road. 
tYom  the  standpoint  of  history  and  scenery, 
few  under'.Hkines  -f  the  war  are  as  spectacu- 
lar as  tP  -  n  -A.  V  through  the  last  great 
wPdf-rness  on   Uie  continent.     The  road  will 

..--•rate  a  region  of  outdoor  magnificence, 
la  the  Yukon  Territory  It  will  be  near  the 
P^  850 -foot  bulwark  of  Mount  Logan,  highest 
peak  in  Canada  Along  the  Liard  River,  be- 
tween Fort  Nelson  and  Whitehorse.  It  will 
pass  deep  chasms  such  as  Whirlpool  Canyon 
and  Hells  Gate  The  forests  are  full  of 
moose,  caribou,  bighorn  sheep,  and  grizzlies. 
s,  >•  ■■■  tf  the  Army  plans  call  for  augmenting 
*.  I'd  r  with  rifle  and  rod  and  reel  Rivers 
i  '.  -  ims  swirl  with  trcut  Ducks  and 
i,-,-,-c  Py  overhead     It  is  a  final  frontier. 

CONTROVEaST    OVER    ROt7T« 

TPe  chosen  route  was  decided  on  only  after 
tj.:  er  debate  and  controversy  The  Alaskan 
International  Highway  Commission,  ap- 
P  -:r.ted  3  years  ago  by  President  Roosevelt, 
u  .ttumousiy  favored  a  route  along  the  sea- 
Ci.»ait.  north  f'  r-.  Prince  George.  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  -  A  uid  have  started  on  the 
we^t  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  avoiding 
a  c.-osslng  of  the  Continental  Divide 

Aivocatea  of  thla  route  Included  Gov 
E  ■'--  G-:pnir^  of  Ala.-^ka.  Congressman 
V,'. >:'"•.  M,it:nuson  of  Seattle,  chairman  of 
the  commission,  and  Donald  MacDonald, 
Alaska  engineer  who  fir5t  suggested  a  road 
to  the  Territory 

TIirtH    AaC'JME.NT 

TP-  i.'  r.  ;.  i.-f  ;-:d  that  the  coast  route 
would  be  far  easier  and  quicker  to  construct; 
that  speed  was  the  main  prerequisite,  that 
at  any  moment  Japan  might  strike  at  Alaska. 
TP«»  -'^flsT  r'-vi*p  w^s  already  surveyed,  they 
c  H  .1;- •    t  P-  .-^i'  Li.e  Inland  route  from  Daw- 


son Creek  had  not  been  thorGu,;h;y  P-t^-;- 
gated.     "The   Inland   route."   they   d-cP.red 
"would  be  a  serious  blunder  aiiP  wouPi  add 
many  months  to  the  time  re(p.::    d   :    r  c   i- 
Btructlon." 

Selection  of  the  Inland  route  %vPicP  .s'ar-s 
on  the  east  slope  of  the  Rockie.-  wa.~  ir.ade 
for  several  reasons.  Aircraft  are  r.c  v  Mvir.e 
to  Alaska  along  a  series  of  fields  at  O  a:  d<- 
Prairie,  Fort  St  John.  Fort  Nelson  Wa-s  :i 
Lake,  and  Whitehorse.  The  War  IX-p.u  - 
ment  wants  these  airports  serviced  :  v  a 
road.  The  highway  also  will  serve  r.';  a  tU.fie 
to  Inexperienced  pilots,  tP.r.tt  'ii  w;  it::  ass 
route  to  Alaska  for  the  lirsc  t^me  B  £;dts, 
the  Inland  route  will  be  le.ss  vulnerable  to 
attack  from  the  sea.  Th.'  Armv  P-Pir-.-eF  tPat 
a  highway  along  the  etc.--  :i,  v.  •  ix-  cu'  by 
planes  from  hostile  carriers  offabore. 

North  of  Dawson  Creek  the  hi£:^.v.  !v  •*::! 
be  fairly  close  to  the  spra-.^  i  ;  V- r\  Mr- 
Murray  oil-sands  of  Alberta  i'ic-..;ict.  wPicii 
are  one  of  the  major  oil  regions  of  the  con- 
tinent. This  will  somewhat  s;n.nP!v  the 
problem  of  fueling  the  trucks  t:.  ;t  u  e  the 
road. 

TRAinC  ENOUGH  FOR  RAUR     M)S 

Thotisands  of  trucks.  Jeeps,  and  cars  will 
be  necessary  to  supply  Alaska  In  fact,  so 
many  vehicles  will  be  required  that  engi- 
neering experts  of  the  Nationa!  R  ^'lurces 
Planning  Board  believe  our  rou<  *  -Maska 
should  not  be  a  highway  at  all.  but  a  rH;::<  d 
The  Board  has  figtored  out  that  it  wi.i  take 
hundreds  of  trucks  to  haul  the  equipment 
and  men  which  might  be  transported  by  only 
one  train. 

This  controversy  Is  not  yet  ended.  The 
Job  of  General  Hoge  and  his  Army  engineers 
is  to  shove  through  a  pioneer  road.  Then 
the  Public  Roads  Administration  will  come 
along  to  apply  the  stirfaclng  and  finishing 
touches.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
the  National  Resources  Board  is  fairly  certain 
to  ask  for  a  railroad.  Proponents  of  the 
highway  admit  that  a  railroad  could  carry  far 
more  supplies,  but  where,  they  ask.  are  the 
rails  going  to  come  from?  We  already  have 
a  steel  shortage,  and  what  about  the  diCBculty 
cf  holding  grades  to  2  or  3  percent?  The 
highway  advocates  also  believe  that  trucks 
will  be  easier  to  obtain  than  extra  railroad 
rolling  stock. 

In  any  case,  the  Army  engineers  will  do 
the  Job.  They  have  built  highways,  railroads, 
dams,  buildings,  and  monuments.  They 
made  the  original  Pacific  railroad  surveys  and 
picked  out  the  routes  that  get  such  lines 
as  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  To  date  President 
Roosevelt  has  made  110.000,000  available  for 
the  Alaskan  highway.  Anthony  J.  Dimond, 
Delegate  In  Congress  from  Alaska,  believes 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  will  be  approxi- 
mately 535.000,000.  However,  the  imperative 
need  for  haste  may  cancel  this  estimate  and 
raise  it  to  almost  $100,000,000. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  administration 
thrust  at  the  Army  engineers  tliLs  principal 
military  construction  Job  of  the  war.  Could 
they  do  It?  The  engineers  cotild.  and  would. 
Colonel  Hoge  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  and  placed  in  complete 
charge  of  the  project.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Ickes,  chairman  of  a  special  Cabinet 
committee,  told  him  the  highway  must  be 
finished  "within  1  year." 

GENERAL   HOGES  CAREER 

General  Hoge  had  been  long  trained  for 
this  crucial  task.  He  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  In  1916  at  the  age  of  22  He 
fought  through  most  of  the  first  World  War 
as  a  captain  of  engineers  and  waa  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  extraordi- 
nary bravery  In  action.  He  also  won  the 
Silver  Star.  When  American  forces  needed  a 
pontoon  bridge  across  the  Meuse  River.  Hoge 
volunteered  to  reconnoiter  Ai;  P*.  =n,  -  ps 
from  enemy  cannon,  Hoge    p.*.KcU   oui    -.Pt 


spot  for  the  bridge,  ilieu  supervised  its  con- 
struction. When  the  pontoon  structure 
finally  bobbed  in  the  water,  he  led  across  a 
train  of  heavy  supply  wagons,  while  the  Ger- 
mans unlimbered  another  long-range  barrage. 
Hoge  also  fought  In  the  St.  Mihiel  offensive 
and  in  the  Argonne  Forest.  After  the  armis- 
tice he  served  in  France  until  the  summer  of 
1919. 

Hoge  returned  to  his  home  State  late  that 
year  and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  a  student 
officer  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology at  Cambridge;  he  was  graduated  in 
1922  with  the  degree  cf  bachelor  of  science 
and  civil  engineering.  He  began  ascending 
the  promotion  ladder  and  by  1941  was  a 
colonel  and  had  served  all  over  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions.  He  had  handled 
Mississippi  River  navigation  improvements  at 
Vicksburg  and  had  helped  construct  fortifica- 
tions at  Fort  William  McKinley  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

SUPPLIES  ALREADY  ON  WAT 

Already  special  trains  have  clattered  across 
Canada  to  Dawson  Creek,  with  tons  of  sup- 
plies for  the  highway  Job.  Part  of  the  equip- 
ment has  included  100  bulldozers  and  many 
pontoons  for  a  floating  bridge  across  the  surg- 
ing Peace  River.  Radio  operators  have  sped 
north  of  Dawson  Creek  and  Fort  Nelson  by 
dog  team  to  send  back  reports  on  weather, 
snowfall,  and  other  conditions. 

General  Hoge  Is  hopeful  that  the  road  will 
be  completed,  or  at  least  hewn  out  of  the 
wilderness,  within  the  1-year  limit  set  by 
Secretary  Ickes.  Collaborating  with  him  in 
the  undertaking  are  two  other  high  officers 
of  the  Army  Engineers.  Brig.  Gen.  C.  L.  Stur- 
devant  and  Col.  Clarence  Adcock.  People 
familiar  with  the  task  to  be  done  say  that 
these  men  are  among  the  best  in  the  entire 
Engineer  Corps,  and  if  the  road  to  Alaska  can 
be  built,  they  and  General  Hoge  will  build  it. 
■  Under  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  this  country  constructs 
and  finances  the  highway  and  maintains  It 
during  the  war.  After  peace  is  restored,  it 
reverts  to  the  Dominion. 


The   Birth   ot    Ovir   Liberties 
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HON  THOMAS  G.  BURCH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1942 

Mr.  BURT;!  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  followinr  address  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Fred  Taylor  Wilson,  on 
Friday.  June  12.  1942.  at  Wa.shington  and 
Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pa.  This 
address  has  been  delivered  and  well  re- 
ceived at  Stratford  College  in  my  dis- 
trict and  other  Virginia  colleges,  includ- 
ing the  University  of  Virginia: 

Today  my  theme  is  "The  Birth  of  Our  Liber- 
ties." I  refer  t(  our  Federal  Constitution  and 
the  safeguard.'  afforded  us  under  it.  We  boast 
much  of  our  rights  as  citizens  and  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  gaze  for  a  while  upon  the  rock 
whence  such  were  hewn.  I  shall  speak  of  the 
why.  the  who,  and  the  what  of  our  Consti- 
tution. 

We  in  America  take  for  granted  that  otir 
Government  is  a  democracy;  that  it  Is  divided 
Into  three  distinct  branches — the  legislative, 
the  executive,  and  the  Judicial  department*; 
that  the  first  makes  our  laws,  the  second  exe- 


cutes them,  and  the  third  interprets  them. 
Our  Constitution  has  been  grossly  violated 
when  either  branch  of  our  Government  in- 
vades too  fai  into  the  rlghis  and  prerogatives 
of  any  other  branch.  Democracy  means  law 
by  lawmakers  duly  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
not  laws  under  dictatorial  dlrectiop  or  Judicial 
Interpretation. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  why  of  our  Consti- 
tution.   Suppose  we  go  back  a  bit  in  history. 

The  year  1754  was  a  key  year  in  cur  consti- 
tutional history.  It  was  in  that  year  that  two 
great  leaders  In  our  constitutional  develop- 
ment— Washington  and  Franklin,  the  one  the 
man  of  action  and  the  other  the  man  cf 
thought — first  appeared  In  historic  scenes. 
Washington,  as  a  young  colonial  officer  in  this 
very  section  of  Pennsylvania  where  I  now 
speak,  returned  the  shots  fired  by  the  French, 
which  shots  began  what  we  know  in  history 
as  the  French  and  Indian  War.  When  that 
war  was  officially  ended  9  years  later  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  the  French  effort  to  seize  the 
Ohio  Vailey  ha1  been  checked,  Canada  had 
become  an  English  rather  than  a  French  pos- 
session, and  Indian  Incursions  upon  the 
struggling  young  Colonies  had  been  checked. 
While  Washington  was  fighting  a  losing  fight 
here,  the  less  spectacular  work  of  unifying 
and  solidifying  the  Colonies  had  also  begun 
under  the  leadership  of  Franklin  up  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Like  Washington  In  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, Franklin  failed  at  Albany.  The  King 
thought  the  Colonies  wanted  too  much  free- 
dom in  theii  demands,  and  the  Colonies  were 
sure  they  hadtiot  demanded  enough. 

Then  came  an  explosive  era.  England 
sought  to  nx  upon  the  young  American  Col- 
onies a  small  luxury  tax  that  they  might 
in  a  modest  way  help  in  paying  for  the  free- 
dom the  Colonies  had  won  from  French  ag- 
gression and  Indian  onslaughts.  The  Stamp 
Act  Congress  in  New  York  In  1765,  2  years 
after  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  was  the  Colonies' 
answer  to  such  a  request.  Among  the  dele- 
gates who  took  part  in  that  New  York  Con- 
gress of  1765  were  John  Dickinson,  of  Dela- 
ware; William  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Connec- 
ticut; and  John  Rutl.-dge,  cf  South  Carolina, 
all  of  whom  were  destined  to  play  leading 
parts  in  the  greater  drama  to  take  place  at 
Philadelphia  22  years  later. 

As  a  result  of  the  violent  protests  of  the 
Colonies,  the  proposed  taxes  were  withdrawn. 
But  out  of  the  dragon's  teeth  of  taxation 
which  had  been  sown,  there  sprung  up  the 
specter  of  American  independence. 

Eleven  years  later,  In  July  1776,  events  had 
moved  so  fast  that  the  Colonies  cheered  John 
Adams  in  his  plea  for  Independence,  and 
through  their  chosen  delegates,  signed  with 
enthusiasm  the  historic  declaration  which 
Jefferson  had  so  ably  penned.  All  of  this  Is 
familiar  American  history. 

But  there  was  another  committee  appoint- 
ed at  the  time  Jefferson's  committee  on 
Independence  was  appointed.  This  second 
committee  was  the  one  which  drafted  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  under  which  the 
Colonies  proposed  to  work  as  one  nation  in 
their  fight  for  liberty  and  Independence. 
The  chairman  of  this  second  committee  was 
the  Cautious  John  Dickinson,  of  Delaware, 
so  cautious  that  he  declined  to  sign  the  bold 
declaration  of  Jefferson. 

These  articles  were  approved  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  at  York,  Pa.,  November  15, 
1777,  but,  strange  to  say,  it  was  March  1,  1781, 
nearly  5  years  after  the  committee  wa£  ap- 
pointed, before  all  the  States  had  formally  ap- 
proved the  Dickinson  articles  of  confedera- 
tion. It  was  a  much  easier  task  to  draft  a 
bold  declaration  of  Independence  than  it  was 
to  design  a  plan  for  its  permanency. 

The  Revolutionary  War  was  largely  fought 
under  a  de  facto  rather  than  a  dejure  gov- 
ernment. To  be  free  had  been  the  passion 
of  the  people.  Then  came  the  longed-for 
peace.  Independence  had  been  won.  but  new 
problems  arose.    The  captains  and  the  colo- 


nels cl  war  had  departed,  but  the  majors  and 
generals  of  debt  and  depression  had  followed 
In  their  train. 

Here  on  our  Atlantic  sh  •«  were  13 
young  and  struggling  republics,  each  striv- 
ing desperately  for  Its  own  liberty  and  life. 
Each  had  its  own  money,  its  own  tariff 
walls,  and  its  own  way  of  destiny.  Mother 
England  was  no  longer  near  to  aid  us.  The 
national  consciousness  awakened  by  war 
against  a  common  enemy  had  soon  been  lost 
in  pride  of  State  and,  again,  to  be  a  Vir- 
ginian or  a  South  Carolinian  was  greater 
than  to  be  an  American. 

The  credit  of  the  States  was  all  but  gone. 
The  Continental  Congrers  was  but  a  shell 
of  Its  former  greatness.  Ships  rotted  In  our 
harbors  and  commerce  was  all  but  dead.  The 
States  all  but  ignored  the  assessments  fixed 
upon  them  to  sustain  the  new  National 
Government. 

But  Washington  again  appears  upon  the 
scene  to  be  first  In  the  ways  of  peace,  as 
he  had  been  first  In  the  ways  of  war.  In 
1785,  2  years  after  the  peace  treaty  with 
England.  Washington  set  in  motion.  In  his 
own  home,  the  first  moving  tide  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  States  which  led  tftem  on  to 
future  fortune.  For  months  he  had  sought 
to  revive  the  waning  national  consciousness. 
It  was  at  Mount  Vernon  and  in  nearby 
Alexandria,  Va.,  that  a  far-reaching  trade 
agreement  was  made  between  the  representa- 
tives of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Rules  for 
the  regulation  of  commerce  on  the  Potomac 
and  In  the  nearby  bays  were  agreed  upon, 
along  with  other  vital  agreements  affecting 
those  two  States. 

The  idea  of  a  more  perfect  union  soon  be- 
came contagious.  Maryland  next  invited  all 
the  States  to  send  delegates  to  Annapolis 
that  a  trade  agreement  rffectlng  all  of  them 
might  be  perfected.  Tlie  Annapolis  confer- 
ence which  met  in  September  1786  was  not 
in  itself  a  success  Delegates  from  only  five 
States  arrived,  but  out  of  that  Annapolis 
meeting  came  the  resolution  of  young  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  a  New  York  delegate,  which 
led  to  the  convention  which  met  a  few 
months  later  at  Philadelphia.  Thus  far  our 
Nation  had  been  merely  a  league  of  States. 
There  was  no  real  authority  anywhere,  no 
President,  no  Supreme  Court,  and  no  Con- 
gress with  unlimited  powers.  Each  State 
voted  equal  as  a  unit  each  with  the  other. 
Wars  could  be  declared,  but  money  to  pay 
for  them  cculd  only  be  assessed  against  the 
unwilling  States.  There  was  no  regulation 
of  commerce  at  home  or  abroad. 

Twelve  of  the  thirteen  States  had  twice 
voted  In  Congress  for  new  tariff  laws,  but  on 
each  occasion  a  single  selfish  State  had  de- 
feated such  a  plan.  Rhode  Island  and  New 
York  were  the  two  offending  States.  Dick- 
inson, of  Delaware,  was  the  Annapolis 
chairman. 

So  much  foi  the  why  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Continental  Conpress  was  slow  to  ap- 
prove the  Convention  which  met  in  Philadel- 
phia In  May  1787.  In  approving  the  plan  for 
it.  it  was  clearlv  declared  that  that  Conven- 
tion should  only  amend,  revi.se.  and  make 
more  workable  the  old  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  who  of  the  Conven- 
tion which  wrote  our  Constitution. 

It  was  a  galaxy  of  great  men.  Fifty-flve 
delegates  from  12  States  gathered  there. 
Rhode  Island  sent  no  delegates  and  did  not 
ratify  the  work  of  the  Constitution  until  ne- 
cessity compelled  such  action,  more  than  a 
year  after  Washington  had  been  President. 

All  the  delegates  had  played,  or  were  des- 
tined to  play,  brilliant  parts  In  cur  national 
history.  Two  of  the  members — Washington, 
the  chairman,  and  Madison,  the  unofficial 
secretary — were  destined  to  serve  later  for  8 
years  each  as  President.  Two  other  mem- 
bers— C.  C.  Plnckney,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
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Rufus  King,  of  N    I  V  rk — were  each 
later   to   defen'  :-    1   -  .Ils-t    nom 

President      K..  .    -    -     :        party's  !a 
dat«.  In  lartj.  when  he  was  defeattc 
dent  by  Mcnrce.  who  had  fouijht  i:.. 


Uon  of  the  Constitution     Franklin^  81  years 

of  age.  the  oldest  of  the  delcK 

tunes  the  age  of  Jorathan  I 

Jersey,  the  baby  member  of  ' 

and  future  Speaker  of  the  li 

•entatives 

I  shall  only  picture  to  ycu  the  Inen  who 
composed  the  two  major  ccmmittefs  of  the 


r-.iv  three 
jf   New 
on. 

U   ..re- 
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n.  the  Committee  on  Deta 
■  ••  on  Style  and  Revision 

T.<  :i.t.-  first  were  su  ■ 
plans  ofTertd  to  the  c 
second  was  assigned  thehuai  iHsk  ii  prepar 
Ing  the  completed  document  for  poitenty 

The  Virginia  plan  submitted  by 
Eandolph — primarily  the  brain  chilh  of  Mad- 
ison—was  the  plan  around  which  tie  Consti 
tut  ion  was  written     The  Now  Jer 
fered  by  Paterson,  who  died  late; 


cf  the  Supreme  Court,  and  rcjtrctet  .  was  the 
plan  Con,?reM  had  hoped  to  see  adopted. 
Charle>>  Plnckney  of  South  CaroU  la.  had  a 
plan  similar  to  Madison's,  and  Han  ilion  met 
a  cold  reception  with  his  monafci  lal  meas- 
ures 

The  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  detail 
was  John  Rut  ledge,  of  Suuth  Ca.(  lina.  who 
at  25  year**  of  age  had  been  a  lra<  ?r  in  the 
Bramp  Act  Congress  of  1765  Rutledi^e  was 
destined  to  d:e  demented  a  few  ^esn  later 
after  the  United  States  Senate  fail(<l  to  con 
firm  his  appointment  as  Jays  su:cLS50r  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Ccijrt  of  the 
United  States. 

Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connect.cut 
absent  In  Connecticut  when  the 
tiun  was  sigred.  was  another  member  of  that 
ielect  commit  tee.  It  was  E;iswcrt|i  who  left 
the  Senate,  where  he  had  fathtred 
clal  Act  which  established  thf  Federal  courts 
of  the  land,  to  fill  the  post  Rulledj;?  had  left 
Like  Jay.  Ellsworth  also  served  latci  in  a  vital 
foreign  mission  which  kept  our  coi|ntry  from 
war 

Governor   Rand.ilph    of  Vit-Riniaj   who  de 
cllned   to  sign   the   C   ■ 
but   who  ably  aid?d  .V! 
ratification    by    Virginia,    w.is    an 


mlttee    member      Randolph    l>ec.ii3e    Wash 
Ington's  first  Attorney  General  and  then  Jef- 
ferson's successor  as  Secretary  rf  S  *ate 

James  Wi'scn.  a  nat  ve  Sc  tci.in.  n.  one  of 
Pennsyivan  as  eight  delegates,  w »s  one  of 
the  great  lawyers  cf  the  convention  and  an- 
other member  of  this  key  cnrrmitte?  Wilson 
fathered  that  provision  of  thf  Coistitution 
which  makes  Inviolate  all  written  contracts. 
His- work  for  ratification  :n  Pennsv  vania  was 
masterful  He.  too.  became  a  member  of  uur 
'■  Bt  Supreme  Court  He  died  in  g  eat  finan- 
cial distress  in  North  Carolina  in  1798  One 
cf  WilM^in  s  former  lawyer  pup:.  B  .  .rod 
Washington,  a  nephew  and  heir  l:  .;.■_  great 
George  Washington,  became  his  su  "cessor  on 
the  Supreme  Court 

Nathaniel  Gorh\m     i    U  t    .es'-man 

and  former  Pres  dent  of  il;«'  dtc  !  •  Con- 
tinental Cong,  ess  wa.s  the  fiftl;  i  -  r  of 
this  committee  It  wa.s  Gorhaiv  :■  for- 
tune to  bt  defeated  for  a  place  .i  ;..t  flr?t 
Federal  Congress  by  Gerry  a  garrulj^us  mem- 
ber cf  the  convention,  who  died  as 
d*nt  under  Mad.s<^n  the  father 
stitutlon.  which  f*  -\  -;  H,. 
refused  t«.i  sign,  a:  < :  •  d  »' 
Gt-rry  defeated  for  V  •  I":  •  1." 
Jared  Ingers«.)ll.  of  Fe:.;.^:, .  .j;.. 
great  lawyer  who  helped  In  the 
the    Coiistltution 

Let   us   now   lo«  Ic 
C    :::  'v.it  tet>  ;ir. 
f  '  ' 
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dent-elect  of  Columbia  College,  who  later 
served  both  as  a  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  as  ^  college  president  In  New  York. 
Johnson,  who  t<x)k  part  In  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress,  like  Dickinson,  opposed  the  actual 
Declaration  of  Independence 

Hamilton  was  also  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee. Though  absent  much  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  opposed  to  much  of  Its  work,  he 
helped  revise  the  convention's  work  at  the 
end  He  was  a  great  patriot.  Just  as  his  work 
at  Annapolis  bore  fruit  at  Philadelphia,  his 
masterful  leadership  was  responsible  for  suc- 
cess In  the  New  York  fight  for  ratification. 
Hamilton  also  wrote  a  majority  of  the  papers 
of  the  Federalist  His  great  associate  In  that 
work  was  Madison,  who  broke  later  with  Ham- 
ilton and  became  a  pupil  of  Jefferson.  Ham- 
ilton's political  rival  It  was  Hamilton's  mis- 
fortune to  die  a  few  years  later  at  the  hands 
of  Burr,  while  George  Clinton,  who  had  lought 
ratification  In  New  York,  later  became  Vice 
President  under  both  Jefferson  and  Madison. 

James  Madison  was  another  committee 
mtmber  Mere  cf  his  Ideas  were  emb'Xlled 
In  the  new  instrument  than  that  of  any  other 
member  He  daily  sat  in  front  of  Wa.-;hing- 
ton.  the  chairman,  and  recorded  for  all  time 
the  only  adequate  record  we  have  of  what 
took  place  behind  the  clostd  doors  for  114 
days  in  Old  Independence  Hall  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  the  summer  of  1787. 

Ru.  us  King,  of  Massachusetts,  soon  moved 
to  New  York,  the  home  of  his  rich  wife,  and 
with  Schuyler,  the  soldier  father-in-law  cf 
Hami.  ton.  became  one  of  New  York  s  first 
S  natiirs  He  also  served  ably  as  Minister  to 
Engla  id 

The  filth  member  cf  the  Committee  on 
Style  and  Revision  was  Gouverneur  Moms,  a 
nativt  New  Yorker,  then  living  In  Philadel- 
phia Morris,  though  crippled,  was  one  cf 
the  Convention's  most  colorful  figures  He 
was  a.  brilliant  as  he  was  bold  and  as  gallant 
as  he  was  gracious  Morris  was  our  first  Fed- 
eral Minister  to  France  He  later  moved  back 
to  New  York  and  was  serving  as  a  Stnaior 
from  New  Yoik  when  Jefferson  became  Presi- 
dent in  1801.  Morris  Indirectly  made  Jtffer- 
son  Piesident  His  Federalist  nephew,  Lewis 
R  Ml  rrls.  was  one  of  the  two  Congressmen 
f:-om  Vermont  The  other  Member  was  Mat- 
thew Lyon,  a  bold  Jeffersonian.  For  35  bal- 
lots the  vote  of  Vermont  was  divided  in  the 
Jefiersan-Burr  contest,  when  Gouverneur 
Moms  prevailed  upon  his  Federalist  nephew 
U  reir.ain  silent  and  allow  Lyon  to  cast  the 
vote  cf  Vermont  for  Jefferson  and  thereby  give 
hira   the  required  majority 

When  the  work  of  the  Convention  had  been 
computed  and  the  time  had  come  to  affix 
their  names,  only  42  of  the  55  Delegates  were 
present.  Thirty-nine  of  that  number  proudly 
signed  the  Instrument  they  had  assisted  In 
making.  Thirteen  of  that  39.  or  exictly  one- 
third  of  them,  were  the  5  Delegates  from 
Delaware,  and  the  8  from  Pennsyivanla.  the 
2  Stat<s  which  were  soon  to  be  first  m  ap- 
proving the  work  of  the  Convention,  the  first 
unanimously,  and  the  second  by  a  2-to-l  vote. 

The  fight  for  ratification  was  a  prolonged 
and  aggravating  rne.  It  was  largely  a  fight 
between  radical  States  rights  leaders  on  one 
side.  a:id  the  new  nationalists  on  the  other. 
The  capital  and  culture  of  the  States  largely 
favored  ratification 

The  forces  of  capital  all  saw  an  advantage 
In  a  strong  central  Government,  but  the 
poorer  classes  felt  that  oppressive  national 
laws  wDuId  follow  North  Carolina  declined 
at  first  to  ratify  by  a  vote  of  184  to  84.  but 
finally  did  ratify  by  a  good  margin  6  months 
after  Washington  became  President         .' 

Nx  n  =  '-  the  what  of  the  Constitution: 

L<  t  .,-  X  t'p  in  mind  that  an  entirely  new 
u.-trurieut  had  been  vsntten  A  few  of  the 
seasoned  timbers  cf  the  abandoned  vessel 
'Af;--  \i~r-c,  .:,  •;,  ti,».  v'. .  i!  of  the  new  and 
.;r'  .;-tr  Sh.p  ..:  state  M-..y  State  constltu- 
t.ct.s  a. so  furnished  material  in  the  making. 


Historians  have  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  many  great  Virginians  did  not  approve 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution.  That  Is 
true.  Ratification  won  In  Virginia  by  a  ma- 
jority of  only  10  votes.  Richard  Henry  Lee. 
whose  eloquent  voice  had  early  favored 
American  independence,  declined  to  go  as  a 
delegate  to  Philadelphia  and  was  active  in 
opposing  ratification  He  was  one  of  Vir- 
ginias first  two  Senators 

Patrick  Henry,  whose  pleas  for  liberty  still 
echo  throughout  the  Nation,  also  refused  to 
have  a  p)art  In  the  making  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  defiantly  fought  Mad  son  and  Ran- 
dolph in  the  Virginia  rat  flcaticn  convention. 
Gecrge  Mason,  author  of  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rights,  not  only  declined  to  sign  the  com- 
l^leted  document  at  Philadelphia,  but  also 
fought  its  ratification  In  Virginia.  Slave 
owner  as  he  was.  Mason  considered  It  a  trag- 
edy when  slavery  in  America  was  not  do- 
sticyed  by  constitutional  edict.  It  was  his 
descendant.  James  Murray  Mason,  a  Senator 
from  Virginia,  who  fathered  the  ftigitive  slave 
law  of  1850.  which  stemmed  for  a  time  the 
Civil  War. 

Lee.  Henry,  nnu  Mason  were  all  believers  In 
the  supremacy  of  the  State  and  feared  the 
power  of  an  unrestricted  National  Govern- 
ment. They  also  felt  that  oajii-slon  from  the 
Constitution  of  the  personal  liberties  guar- 
anteed later  by  the  first  10  amendments  was 
a  fatal  error  It  remained  for  Madison  to 
pilot  through  the  First  Congre.ss  the  amend- 
ments and  laws  which  largely  curi;d  the  criti- 
cisms which  his  fellow  Virginia  st:  tesmen  had 
directed  against  the  original  Constitution. 
Mason  also  feared  the  effect  of  unrestricted 
Federal  taxation  It  canno'  be  stressed  too 
strongly  that  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  which  w  re  forced  through  our 
First  Congress  by  the  jarly  critics  of  the  Con- 
stitution guarantee  our  freedom  In  religion, 
freedom  of  press,  of  speech,  and  ol  assembly. 
Like  all  successful  conventions,  the  one 
which  wrote  our  Constitution,  was  a  con- 
vention of  compromises  Without  that  there 
would  have  beer  no  Constitution.  I  shall 
refer  only  to  the  two  major  compromises. 

Under  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation 
each  State  had  had  an  equal  vote  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  The  small  States  repre- 
sented at  Philadelphia  were  determined  that 
that  equality  should  not  be  destioyed.  I  he 
so-called  Connecticut  compromise  which  pro- 
vided for  equal  State  representation  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  repres<'ntation  in 
the  House  according  to  population  silenced 
their  opposition.  Delaware,  the  smallest 
State  represented  at  Philadelphia  today  has 
two  Senators  and  one  Congressntan  Just  as 
it  did  in  the  First  Congress.  It  seems  strange 
that  Nevada,  with  fewer  pK'opie  tnan  live  In 
many  different  cities  In  many  ditfe  ent  States, 
should  have  an  equal  vote  in  the  Senate  with 
all  other  States.  But  without  sach  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution,  there  would  have 
been  no  Constitution 

When  the  Constitution  was  flniiUy  ratified 
and  became  operative.  It  was  truly  a  noble 
experiment.  For  the  first  Mme  In  world  his- 
tory a  government  had  been  established 
whose  foundation  pihars  rested  directly 
upon  the  peop.e  themselves.  It  was  the  first 
time  too  that  taxes  of  a  national  uattu-e  were 
fixed  directly  upon  Individuals  rather  than 
upon  States. 

Washington  early  In  the  convention  warned 
that  a  revolution  in  blood  would  fellow  if  a 
revolution  in  ink  was  not  written.  And  ink 
is  always  preferable  to  shot  and  shell. 

As  Marshall  had  expressed  it.  a  aatlon  had 
changed  Its  form  of  government  w  ithout  the 
shedding  of  one  drop  of  blood  or  the  firing 
of  a  single  gun.  For  only  21  tiraes  in  our 
history,  an  amendment  to  our  supreme  law 
has  been  approved  by  the  American  jaecple. 
One  of  these  was  the  repeal  of  a  former 
amendment. 

We  have  grown  great  through  the  years 
under  the  constitutional  safeguards  secured 
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for  us  by  our  fouidn  g  fathers  We  shall 
hold  fast  to  the  IderJ*  which  guided  them. 
We  shall  strive  to  mare  more  real,  the  perfect 
union,  the  Justice,  the  domestic  tranquillity. 
the  common  defense,  the  general  welfare 
and  blessings  cf  liberty,  for  the  perpetuity 
of  which  our  Constitution  was  ordained  and 
established  In   the  long  ago. 

Now  as  a  great  war  rages,  the  individual 
American  citizen  gladly  ard  e-a  iously  sur- 
renders many  of  the  right.-  :  d  privileges 
which  are  guaranteed  to  h  m  b,  ir  Con- 
stitution. know!;;e  that  th'  r:?::  .-  of  the 
Individual  v:.c.  \.\  :v  re  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
Nation  begiiif-  But  we  shall  expect  such 
rights  and  privileges  to  be  restored  to  us 
when  peace  returns  to  earth  nid  c  d  will 
begins    again    its    reign    amont;    n.<  War 

must  not  he  "  f  breeding  place  ft  tl.p  ter- 
mites which    A    t.-d   destroy    us 

Whatever  Influences  from  within  or  with- 
out may.  serpent-like,  seek  to  shake  our 
faith  in  the  fundamentals  of  our  Govern- 
ment, let  us  keep  the  fatli  a:  i  c  it;.;;.  ^^ 
believe  in  our  ship  of  st  -. •■  w:..  1. 1:  ii.av  )>f 
Its  captain.  "W'  k't  w  w  at  masters  laid 
the  keel,  what  wcrkinen  wr  ught  its  ribs  of 
steel.  We  shall  not  forget  those  great  men 
who  dared  in  an  hour  of  darkness.  No  name 
can  perish  from  memory  or  history  that  is 
truly  identified  with  civilization  and  liberty." 
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HON,  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jurip  23,  1942 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
there  was  scheduled  a  rump  dry  con- 
vention in  the  Senate  caucus  room. 
There  were  invited  to  attend  General 
Pershing.  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Henry  Ford,  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jo- 
sephus  Daniels.  Surgeon  General  Parran. 
Bishop  Freeman,  William  Cardinal 
O'Connell.  Bishop  Leonard,  Rabbi  Ste- 
phen S.  Wise,  and  others.  Most,  or  all. 
declined  or  refused  to  attend  Tlv  con- 
clave was  called  off. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  aid 
In  bringing  h  o  k  prohibition  through  the 
back  door.  Tht  newest  dodge  of  the  anti- 
liquor  forces  is  to  prevent  liquor  sales 
within  two  blocks  of  any  war  activity  A 
strict  constniction  of  war  activity 
would,  of  cour-o,  ;:r(5;iib.'  i;quor  sales 
everywhere  but  n.  i  f'  vV  rural  di.-^tncts. 
That,  of  course,  ib  .  .n.ply  another  way  to 
attempt  to  foist  national  prohibition  over 
on  the  countrv  \\:'!:(  i;*  ubrn/'i't::  the 
question  to  tht-  ptuplL  ui  um  w  St.iir  leg- 
islators. 

Thi.«  srh''nt'\  lik*'  tlv-  mectins  of  y---s- 
terr'ftv    P:  :■  •  (i'-nt.t'iy  i-d-' 

IT.  nrv  E  Brufkman,  chairman  '1  tif 
liri  :  aulhonty  ot  my  State.  New  Ya-K, 
:ra:.i  a  very  able  administrator.  r"^'(rr:y 
announca-d  that  h;.?  l.qu'ar  airl'.or.ty 
board  had  (!idor>ad  th<'  >tand  of  i::o 
National  Con;.  la  n>  e  of  S^att-  Liqu^'ii"  Ad- 
ministrators in  oppaMti'in  to  'iir  biil  to 
create  dry  aroa,>  ari.  und  cairnp^  and 
militar'v  /  m'^ 

Th'    c'^r.'i  rrv_rr   han  :'v:;''P*fd    on  ,Tun*'' 
4,    a.    :■■■--'■;* :"T^    fviuiting    oiit    tha:    tho 
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"prohibition  quostion  is  a  contentious 
issue  which  might  seriously  disrupt  pub- 
lic morsfle  and  threaten  disunity   on  a 

national   .'cale"     M:     Br-'.ckman's  New 

Yoi  K    S:,t:.     La^,  .i.a     ,A;:  .a  rlty    also    en- 

ao;  Nrt;  a  aa::i.  ,1  :.(■.■;•..  aaa  :(,■):;  wtnch  said 

tJaa  a;:.:aica;a!n  of  picli. union  lor  men  in 
r  n  ninwd  t  :  >s  "is  hereby  opposed  as 
diai  :•  ::'  ^ra-  t  •;'  men  in  uniform,  dis- 
cr::.,,:  r  :'  ,'  a  ntrary  to  the  promo- 
te-.:, if  ;ia,  fv.i:-  -.f  t-niperance." 

h  .;  :.a:  pa.vina  -; ;  ange  that  so  mUch 
sv:.:  .:n>-:\:  I-m  n.it.anal  prohibition  is 
again  tniana^inc  f-a-an;  a'-'-oailod  dry 
States.  Sta?'  -  aS^  ul^ach  are  again 
breeding  and  n:.  .va-:ns  their  usual 
quotas  of  professional  prohibitionists?  I 
say  strange  becar.-^p  in  the  so-called  dry 
States  of  Miss.a.  pr-  Otclahoma,  and 
Kainsas  there  are  so  many  liquor  licenses. 
'P..'  A}roho]  Tax  Unit  o.  the  Bureau  of 
Irt-rtia'.  Rt-viiat'  informs  me  that  the 
Federal  Government  Iva^  issued  the  fol- 
lowing licenses: 

Retail  malt  liquor  dealers  in — 

M      assippl _ 1.695 

I   ra  aoma 2.983 

Kansas- 3.  443 

Retail  liquor  dealers  in — 

Mississippi 1, 386 

Oklahoma 432 

Kansas 490 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers  in  Mississippi-        36 

What  are  these  dealers  doing  with  all 
these  Ucenses?  They  are  selling  beer, 
wines,  and  liquors  in  vast  volume  in  these 
dry  States.  The  mere  possession  of  such 
a  Ucense  should  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  a  violation  of  State  laws.  Are  these 
possessors  punished?  Of  course  not. 
That  would  deprive  royalist  drys  of 
their  liquor.  I  say  to  the  drys,  espe- 
cially of  these  States,  before  you  try  to 
clean  up  Army  camps,  clean  up  your  own 
back  yard.  "Why  beholdest  thou  the 
mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye  but  con- 
sidereth  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine 
own  eye." 

Finally,  the  attempted  revival  of  pro- 
hibition is  like  the  dog  that  rettims  to 
his  vomit. 


Petition    of    First    Methodist    Church    of 
Ironton,  Ohio 

EEMAIiKS  ■      . 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

...I     >    H' 

IN  THi:  HOVSK  Ol-    l--:KPHr>KNT.\TrV12S 
'Hi,,  sdav    Jiru^  2.i    1942 

M:     JENKINS   :!   Or.a.      M:     Speaker. 

ih-  a:iian.:t-;  .:.:::•■  naoa  on  ihe  Lives  of 
i.><a,pit    lonit:  i:aa:;  tiaar  association  with 

!M-av  pa:  ems  and  D;otl-e;a  and  sisters  in 
t;:o  fa:n;:v  cnaae,  Th.  nax'  strnnef^F'  in- 
finoncr  ;••■  t!:a'  whicli  eomra  fra':!.  a:--ia.aa- 
t  :ona  m  the  ficnni;  churah 

I  ha'.'a  ju-*  recf^:vtad  a  petition  sipned 
by  n^any  'f  tha  fin'  lad;e-  (^f  n:y  hjme 
ciiureh.  tha  Fw-i  M.  thociM  Churan  <' f 
Ironte'^n,  Ohk).  I  approeiair  ih.  sen'i- 
menis  thay  expro-s  tewa:d  me.  Tho 
cause  m  which  thov  are  m  erested  i=  r,r.. 
in  which  many  people  are  inteit-sftc,     I 


hope  Congress  and  t  h.c  Pn  •  .a.  v.i  ti.it;ht  co 
something  about  It. 

I  am  referring  this  communication  to 
the  proper  congressional  ccmmittee.  The 
commumcation  with  the  signatures  is  as 
follows: 

Iro.mon.  Ohio,  June  .';,  1j42. 
Congressman  T.  A   Jenkins. 

V,'i:<h-vrrrri     D    C. 

LM  •.;■•  M-  .'fN.KiNr  I'  >  w  men  of  your 
church  a^k  that  you  support  the  Senate  blU 
860  .SV.rppard  blli) 

\\a  .,,  ,f:j,-,  y.a,.r  Pic  record  in  support 
cj  ;<.i:.pi  frtiice  in  cvtry  way  and  are  sending 
this  communication  to  indicate  our  keen  in- 
terest and  support  of  your  faithful  efforts  In 
behalf  of  temperance. 

!i.^a>!(- fully  yours, 
M:.-     1  a.i    G     Schweicktirt,    president. 
Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Serv- 
ice   Firs'.    Metliodist   Cliurch:    Mrs. 
h      i  i     P:   a     a       M;-  A      .-wann; 

MiS,  RvA  'A.:  ■'■  M:-  (  ■<'■  r^e  D. 
Brock.  S:  M;-  *a  .  !i  adley; 
Mrs.  W  N\  >  ;  I  .  M;  R.  L. 
8haf«-  .M:-  i-:..ah  h  Pa.lllps; 
M'':  I)  H  Kuilimaa,  M:  -  '.  •  ■  A 
i  •  \i'.  ..aa       Mrs     Dan  'A  -  a-  ;<  ■ 

Mrs  Sailie  C.  Cooper  M  ^  !  uciile 
S.  Sampselle;  Mre.  Ha::.i.  Miinr 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Sandridge;  Mrs,  J  \^ 
P,T~^y.:  Mr-  J  M  Johnston,  Mis. 
A  t  .  :  '  '.  M  -  K:  aest  J.  Noel; 
Mary  -M  1- alwiier.  .M:-  'A  F 
Martiiic,      Mrs.     Trev. a  I '  :  ■■  ■   , 

Mrs.  Mabel  Mittendorl;  M        .' 
A.Lane;  Mr-"  F   L  Todd;  M.;    :    li 
Wright;    ^:        'a     N.    Mantle;    M:* 
Arthur  Kei ui ,  Mrs.  Stanley  Poi  .ci , 
Mrs.  Mary  Phipps. 


.Abimdance  ot  .■\£;Ticulti.irai  SvnthetiC 
Rubber 

hX:  ENSIGN  OF   IvLM.aKK.S 
or 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  (U    REPRESFNTA  ri\'F:S 
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Mr.  JUHNSUN  cl  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimou.<:  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  own  r(nai;k  I  a  -::  ,n  the 
Record  the  rema:K-  a:  F.^'mn  Ixw;-. 
Jr.,  given  over  th.-  M..:,.al  Broadcaa:  ,:,p 
System  on  J  ir:-  22  on  the  vital  subject 
of  synthtiK  lubb*  r.  I  have  followed 
closely  the  testimony  given  before  the 
Gillette  committee  of  *•  ■  Senate,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  ren.ark.-  of  Mr   Lewis 


present  a  clear  picture  ol  • 


a  >.  bill  ties 


of  an  abundance  of  agricuhu  :is  \  nihetic 
rubber. 

Now,  about  the  synthetic-rubber  situation, 
on  which  we  got  started  Friday  night — let's 
try  to  finish  that  up  this  evening 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  didn't  hear 
the  fir.<=»^  'r  =  *fil!ment  of  this  little  reportorial 
Job.  perf a.p-  wd  better  give  very  briefly  and 
concisely  a  synopsis  of  that  Friday  night 
broadcast. 

First  of  all,  the  adm:'''c:  h;<  kt'ound  that 
were  short  of  rubber  a;  :  wt  a-  -  ;  all  of  tlie 
synthetic  rubb<-'  wr  i---^.\y.\  (aii  ?■  •  from 
pvprv   ronfpivfiha ;;■;■ 

I    '     „a    %    a;    i;v,-    -ap    :,,:V.ai    ';:    .,    ;'    ■cesS  of 

!ra-,K.aa  --^aithflic  r'ubbta   i;-  t-.-i  ^aaplt:  as  boll- 

n  e   p   'i'  .e?  on  the  back  of  the  stove — the 

■,;        .    ar   blem  lies  in  producing  one  of  tl»e 

i    iwu  ia=:;ta)ent6,  a  ga«,  butadiene. 


A2;;>>) 


APPI^XDIX  TO  THR  (  nXtii:!- 
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ITiere    arp    two   possible   source*    ot 
dl*ne:  One.  petroleum  gMes;  the  other 
hoi  made  from  wheat  or  corn      The 
ment    to    prcxluce    it    from    petroleun 
requires   abc^ut  four   times  as   much 
materials   and   alyiut    18   month*,   a?  i 
to  8  months  to  get  Into  actual  produ< 

With   present   wheat   and  corn   pn 
iTi    ber  made  from  petroleum  would 
little  a«  17'j  cents  a  pound,  aaainsi 
a  pound  for  the  rubber  produced  frotr 
but  I  pointed  out  to  you  thai  th(  " 
are  purely  academic,  because  we  ha-. 
real  money  for  the  petroleum,  while  t 
ernment  already  owns  hundreds  of 
of  bUAhela  of  wheat  and  corn. 

I  told  you  that  the  Rubber  Reserves 
p*  ratiuri  of  the  Government,  the  Job  o 
Is  to  dig  up  every  possible  pound  of 
has  adTanced  some  $650  000.000  to  bu 
thetlc-rubber    plants     with     a    capa  ■ 
800.000.000    tons    a    year,    and    all    ol 
original     authorizations    were    for 
troleum  process,  which  takes  four   t 
much  strategic  material  and  three  t 
k>ng  to  get  Into  operation. 

I  then  told  you  about  an  engineer 
rame  of  George   JohnM'.n.    he  s  the 
the  so-called  Utt'e  T   V    A    power  pr 
Nebraska  who  has  been  trying  to  get 
•  ion   to   build  a  synthetic  rubber   p 
Nebraska,  he  has  rounded  up  enough 
(that  s  a  major  Item  In  any  of  these 
from    deaerted    mines    In    Colorado, 
gr.iin-grindlng    machinery    from    shi 
fl   ur  mills  in  the  Wheat  Beit,  enou^l 
capacity  from  the  reserve  boilers  of 
plants    in   Nebraska    and   adjoining   i 
boilers  that  were  used  an  average  of 
In  all  of  last  year,   he  has  options  on 
buildings    or    land    adjoining    those 
plants;    he   ha^    SO   percent   enough 
to  set  up  a  rubber  plant  to  turn  ou : 
tons  a  year,  and  50  percent  enough 
for   aoo  000    tons    a   year      All    he 
the  17.000-ton  plant  Is  150  tons  of 
forcing  bar*  for  concrete;   that's  for 
mentation  vats  as  substitutes  for 
While    the    other    projects    that    ha 
authorlred  have  been  financed   by   t 
ernment.   Mr    Johnson   has  his   own 
financing,    he  wants   no  loan  "or  gra 
the    Government — Just    150    tons    o 
which  IS  about  1  percent  of  the  am 
ateel  that  goes  to  the  b^ittom  of  the 
every  time  a  cargo  vessel  Is  sunk,  but 
t.ie   Rubber   Reserve  Company    nor 
Production    B<.)ard    will    permit    him 
ahead     • 

Now.  by  way  of  one  additional  bit 
ground,  you  ought    to  understand   tl 
cf  the  oldest  and  bitterest  feuds  In  al 
lean    Industrial    history    has    been 
between    the   oil    indtistry   and   alcohfcl 
quite  understandable — they're  compel 
the  world  of  fuels  and  In  the  world  o 
Icals.  and   that   feud   lies  behind  thi 
contmversy      The  polir\  makers  of 
•rnment  on  this  synthetic  rubber  pic 
people  who've  lived   all  their   lives 
petroleum  side  cf  that  controversy — 
them  have  had  direct  or  indirect  afB 
with    the    large   oil    companies    them 
others  have  afllllations  with  the  large 
companies,   which,  of  course,  have 
In  arm  with  the  oil  industry  throu 
development  of  the  automobile. 

Now.  lefsjiick  up  the  story. 

In  this  petroleum  process  a  '..■   .•■ 
the  butadiene  actually  is  to  be 
oil    fields    because    the    petroleum    i 
wanted  to  keep  :t  thrrp;  then  the  but 
Is  to   be  shippe.i  ^.-;    m.  Ohio,  w 

rubber  companu.-    .....   do  the  actual 
Xacturtng  of  the  rubtser      That  requi 
cial  railroad  tank  cars,  able  to  hold  a  p 
of  250  pounds,  made  of  stainless  st 
lined  with  a  special  enamel,  and  mofe 
300  of  them  now  are  under  construe 

v'  -    :  ■     .■-■:,•    M'     J   r-  ^  :.    ■ 
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grain  Is.  there  turn  it  Into  alcohol,  and  there 
turn  the  iilcohol  Into  butadiene,  and  there 
turn  the  butadiene  into  rubber— all  at  the 
same  place. 

As  I  began  to  get  Into  this  Investigation  I 
was  told  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  never  made 
an  application  to  build  a  rubber  plant. 
Strictly  speaking.  I  find  that's  true.  He  did 
go  to  the  Rubljer  Reserve  Company,  but 
he  was  told  that  Inasmuch  &s  his  first  step 
was  maklEg  alcohol  he'd  have  to  go  to  the 
War  Production  Board  and  get  permission  *o 
build  his  acohcl  plant.  The  ofHciai  in  charge 
of  the  Alcchol  Section  of  the  War  Production 
Board  was  Mr  Frazier  Moffatt.  an  official  of 
the  Unltec  States  Industrial  Alcohol  Corpo- 
ration, of  Baltimore,  which  makes  alcohol 
Itself  (from  blackstrap  molasses),  and  Mr. 
Moflatt  said  that  regardless  of  how  much 
equ:pment  had  been  lined  up  he  could  not 
get  the  pe-mit. 

Of  course,  as  you  can  see.  the  gist  of  this 
whole  process  is  the  making  of  the  alcohol 
and  the  butadiene  at  the  same  place. 

In  the  cjurse  of  my  own  Investigations,  to 
find  out  why  all  this  was.  Mr  Stanley  Cross- 
land,  who  seems  to  be  the  chief  figure  In  the 
Rubber  Reserve  Company,  said  that  Mr. 
John:5on  hid  no  plan:  he  had  no  blueprints 
that  were  satisfactory;  that  the  process  he 
proposed  t3  use  was  untried. 

After  some  digging.  I  discovered  that  the 
process  Mr  Johnson  was  proposing  to  use 
actually  Is  In  operation,  turning  out  rubber 
at  the  present  moment,  and  I  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  see  It. 

It  is  being  operated  by  the  Publlcker  Cor- 
poration, the  largest  distillers  of  alcohol  In 
the  world  They  have  one  d:stillery  there 
with  a  capacity  of  90.000.000  gallons  cf 
alcohol  a  year,  and  the  next  competitor  Is 
United  States  Industrial  Alcohol.  In  Balti- 
more, with  less  than  20.000.000  gallons  a 
year. 

I  saw  their  butadiene  process  In  actual  op- 
eration; I  saw  them  making  synthetic  rub- 
ber from  It  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  a  day; 
and  against  the  complicated  process  of  mak- 
ing the  butadiene  from  petroleum  this  Is 
unbelicv.ibly  simple. 

Its  nothing  more  th.m  this: 

They  heat  the  alcohol  and  pass  the  alcohol 
vapor  through  a  copper  tube  which  is  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  250  centigrade;  that 
tube  contains  what's  called  a  catalytic  agent, 
a  substance  which  doesn't  undergo  anv  chem- 
ical reaction  In  Itself  but  merely  by  Its  pres- 
ence causes  the  alcohol  vapor  to  break  down 
Into  butadiene  and  several  Impurities  that 
are  very  ea.sily  removed.  That's  all  there  is; 
there  Isn't  any  more. 

I  spent  hours,  there  In  Philadelphia,  with 
Dr  Lewis  H  Marks,  one  of  the  .outstanding 
chemical  scientists  alive  today  •  •  •  you 
don't  even  get  a  word  against  him.  from  tech- 
nical advisers  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
or  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company  •  •  • 
they  concede  his  ability  and  distinction.  Dr. 
Marks  Is  with  the  Publlcker  Corporation — 
which,  incidentally.  Is  producing  more  than 
one-fourth  cf  all  the  alcchol  produced  In 
America  today,  under  this  greatly  increased 
alcohol  production  program 

He  said  the  Publlcker  Corporation  has 
agreed  to  release  this  process  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
for  the  project  out  in  the  West  •  •  •  but 
he  said  that  In  the  meantime  the  Publlcker 
Corporation  has  tried  to  get  the  Government 
to  allow  it  to  produce  synthetic  rubber,  but 
has  been  unable  to  do  so.  He  said  there's 
nothing  new  in  this  process  •  •  •  it  has 
been  used  by  Russia  and  Poland  for  15  years 

•  *  •  In  fact,  virtually  all  of  the  rubber 
that  Russia  and  Poland  have  had,  for  their 
war  machines,  has  been  made  by  this  process. 

Let  me  explain  that,  politically  and  indus- 
trially, the  Publlcker  Corporation  Is  strictly 
Independent.  It  has  no  stocks  or  bends,  and 
it's  net   tied  up  with   the  petroleum   crowd 

•  •      •     ;:i  fact.  It  is  on  the  alcohol  side  of 


.■i    1 


RECORD 

When  I  got  back  to  Wa-^hlngton  I  a  ked  the 
Rubber  Reserve  Company  why  Pablicker 
couldn't  get  the  go-ahead,  to  set  up  a  plant, 
with  Its  own  money.  I  said  that  I  had  seen 
that  process  actually  turning  out  rubber. 
Mr.  Crossland  replied.  "Yes:  cut  of  n  3-foct 
laboratory  tube"  •  •  •  he  said  that  put- 
ting the  system  into  large  production  .s  vastly 
different. 

I  don't  pretend  to  be  any  chemical  engi- 
neer—but for  that  matter,  neither  Is  Mr. 
Crossland.  He's  an  ex-bank  examiner,  who 
has  spent  his  whole  life  In  finance  and  has 
been  In  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration since  1933.  from  which  he  wa?  trans- 
ferred to  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company. 

I  have,  however,  been  through  mort  than  a 
hundred  of  the  largest  industrial  plants  in 
America,  of  every  kind  and  descrip:ion.  In 
the  last  year  and  a  half  •  •  •  aomething 
Mr.  Crossland  has  not  done.  And  I  lave  no 
hesitancy  In  saying  this:  That  the  Pjblicker 
process  is  so  simple  that  any  conceivable 
problem  they  could  run  Into.  In  transferring 
to  large  production,  is  not  one-fiftieth  of  the 
problem  that  individual  machine-tool  maker? 
expect.  In  the  normal  course  of  work,  on 
every  piece  they  turn  out. 

What's  more  Important,  I  find  that  the 
Publlcker  Corporation  has  been  trying  for 
months  to  bu;ld  a  pilot  plant,  to  produce  5 
tons  of  rubber  a  day.  but  they  couldn't  g?t 
priority  preference  on  materials,  to  get  it 
built.  No  one  from  the  War  Production 
Board,  nor  from  the  Rubber  Reserve  Com- 
pany has  ever  been  there  to  Inspect  his  proc- 
ess, to  see  whether  It  will  work  or  not. 

Most  Important  of  all.  I  dug  around  Wash- 
ington to"try  to  get  an  impartial  exp<  rt.  who 
could  give  me  a  perspective  I  found  that 
there  was  one  individual,  in  an  Independent 
scientific  bureau  of  the  Government.  v;ho  was 
agreed  all  around  to  be  the  outstanding,  un- 
questioned authority  or  authorities,  on  all 
forms  of  synthetic  rubber  produc:lon.  I 
went  to  him,  as  an  over-all  check.  He  said 
the  Publlcker  process  unquestionably  is  prac- 
tical; a  vast  majority  of  the  synthetic  rubber 
that's  been  produced  In  the  world,  thus  far, 
has  been  produced  by  it.  He  said  what  I  ve 
already  told  you.  that  at  present  pi  ices  of 
gram,  the  rubber  is  slightly  more  expensive, 
and  probably  may  not  be  economically  sound, 
after  the  war  is  over.  For  that  reason,  he 
said,  the  question  is  whether  the  Government 
should  Invest  money  in  it,  now,  as  a  war 
emergency.  In  order  to  get  the  rubber  culckly. 

He  didn't  know,  of  course,  that  In  both  of 
these  cases,  Publlcker  In  Philadelphia  and 
Johnson  in  Nebraska,  the  Government  is  not 
putting  up  one  thin  dime.  It  Is  private 
capital  that  offers  to  risk  itself,  but  can't  get 
Government  permission. 

I  might  add  that  about  the  lack  o:  plans 
and  blueprints — that  would  hardly  s<  em  to 
be  a  very  serious  shortcoming.  It  s  very 
much  nicer  and  prettier  to  have  brard  new 
buildings  and  brand  new  equipmer  t  and 
fancy  blueprints.  But  when  materials  are 
critical.  It  would  seem  that  the  group  that's 
able  to  help  solve  a  national  emergency  by 
patching  together  old  stuff— second-hand 
stuff— would  be  a  virtue  and  not  a  detriment. 
That's  the  way  this  Nation  became  great. 
And  it  might  Interest  you  to  know.  alsD,  that 
I've  been  through  the  records  on  thes*;  com- 
plicated, slow-building.  costly  plants  that 
were  let  out  to  the  oil  industry  foi  their 
process. 

And.  speaking  of  plans  and  blueprints.  I 
find  case  after  case  in  which  the  Government 
committed  Itself  in  writing  to  let  the  com- 
panies spend  up  to  eighteen  and  twen-y  mil- 
lion dollars  to  prepare  plans  and  blui-prints 
to  present  to  the  Government. 

And  it  does  seem  odd  that  that  could  hap- 
pen In  their  cases,  and  that  the  pro.ect  in 
Nebraska  can't  even  get  consideration  to  u.<;e 
grain  instead  of  petroleum  unless  it  has  the 
most  highly  perfected  plans. 
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EXrr:Ns^lON   OF    ixrlMAKKS 
or 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

OF   H-LINOLS 

IN  TliE  HOirSE  OF    pi  PRESENT .-^  I  P,  P^- 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1942 

Mr  ET'^IK'P  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permis..Mua  gwiiPied  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  am 
inserting  the  new  pay  schedule  for  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  I  am  also  inserting 
a  table  which  gives  the  amount  of  money 
paid  to  dependents. 

Base  pay  for  noncomviissioned  men 
in  the  Army ' 

Per  month 

Private tSO 

Private  (first  ^lass) 54 

Corporal 66 

Sergeant , 78 

Staff  sergeant 96 

First  sergeant 114 

Master  sergeant 138 

'  Plus  20  percent  for  foreign  service. 

Maximum  pay  for  commissioned  officers 

Per  year 

Second  lieutenant ^2,  592 

First  lieutenant 3.704 

Captain - -—     *•  684 

Major 6,066 

Lieutenant  colonel 7,271 

Colonel 7.944 

Brigadier  general 7,944 

Major  general-- - 9,944 

Base  pay  for  noncommissioned  men 
0/  the  Navy  ' 

Per  month 

Apprentice  seaman •SO 

Second-class  seaman 54 

First-class  seaman 66 

Petty  officer  (third  class) 78 

Petty  officer  (second  class) 96 

Petty  officer  (first  class) 114 

Chief  petty  officer 138 

Warrant  officer 150 

ipitis  20-percent  bonus  for  aea/feity.  / 

Maximum  pay  for  commissioned  ojftvers 
of  the  Navy 

Per  year 

'   Ensign $2,592 

Navy  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 3.704 

Navy  lieutenant 4.584 

Lieutenant  cottunander 6,066 

Commander 7,  271 

Captain 7.944 

Rear  admiral  (lower  half) 7,944 

Rear  admiral 9.  944 


CL.\S8  B  (WITH  NO  Cl.XSS  A 
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1  parent 

2  parriits 

1  part-nt,  1  8L«ter.. 
1  pareut.  2  sisters. 


tL.*SS    B     (WITH    CLASS    A 
DEPENPENTS) 


1  parent 

2  [larents 

1  jiareut,  1  si-'^ter 

1  parcTit,  2  sl<U'rs 


$28 

40 
60 


1.1 
V> 

25 


1.1 
2S 
21) 
25 


J22 
22 
22 


22 
22 
22 
22 


Total 


62 


37 
47 
42 
47 


20 
») 

30 


Each  child  over  1  will  receive  an  addi- 
tional allowance  of  $10  a  month.  Allow- 
ances to  wives  and  children  are  com- 
pulsory, but  payments  to  other  depend- 
ents are  optional  with  the  serviceman. 
Class  B  payments  also  are  limited  to  an 
aggregate  cutlay  by  the  Gc'vernment  of 
$50  a  month. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REI.IARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J   LANE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdav  June  23,  1942 

Mr.  L-^M-  -Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  credo,  written  by 
Lynn  U.  Stambaugh.  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion: 

THE  LEGIONNAIRE  S   WAR  CREDO 

(By    Lynn    U.   Stambaugh,    national 
commander) 

I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  demonstate  my 
allegiance  to  the  flag  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands. 

I  will  harbor  no  thought,  perform  no  action, 
utter  no  words,  that  will  create  doubt  about 
the  country  I  love,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  b-ing  victory  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  to  her 
military  allies 

I  will  keep  ever  in  my  mind  the  basic  neces- 
sity for  bringing  about  the  ovei  throw  of  every 
sworn  enemy  of  my  country. 

I  will  be  guided  by  reason,  rather  than  by 
emotion.  In  the  daily  effort  to  make  right  the 
master  of  might. 

I  will  do  my  .utmost  to  inspire  confidence 
In  the  leaders  of  our  war  effort. 

I  will,  so  far  as  It  lies  wltliin  my  power, 
conduct  my  own  war  efforts  as  if  I  were,  in 
fact,  wearing  the  uniform  of  my  country. 

I  will  resist  any  temptation  to  hamper  my 
country's  progress  In  this  war  because  of  any 
selfish  desire  for  private  proSt  or  personal 
gain. 

I  will  be  ever  alert  as  a  guardian  of  my 
country's  richest  heritage — the  American 
herittige  of  freedom  and  Justl^e. 


War-Damage  Insurance 


HON   EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

IN  THE  HOUSF   OY    Uhlli}-"- h:^  i  ■■.  ;  1  \  bS 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1942 

Mrs.  EOCilM       '  Massachusetts.     M- 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

COMMONWIALTH    OF   MaSSACH Ubfl  IS . 

Office  of  the  Commission««  or  Banks. 

State  House.  Boston,  June  18.  1942. 
Hon.  Edith  Nouks*  Roceks. 

House  of  Repreaentattves. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Rogers;  The  time  frcm  June  20 
until  July  1  seems  altogether  too  short  to 
make  the  transfer  from  Federal  Ui  private 
war-damage  insurance,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
banks  are  concerned,  as  they  have  to  con- 
sider insuring  not  only  the  property  to  which 
they  have  title  but  also  their  interest  as 
mortgagee,  which  in  Massachusetts  alone  in- 
V(31ves  considerably  more  than  a  billicn  dollars 
of  mortgages  owned  by  more  than  SOO.OOO 
different  mortgagors.  The  condition  which 
pre\alls  here  In  Massachusetts  Is  but  typical 
of  the  situation  throughout  the  United  Slates. 
The  risk  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
continuing  Its  re8f>on8ibllity  for  another 
month  is  so  slight  that  I  .strongly  urge  at  least 
a  30-day  extension  of  Federal  coverage  in 
order  to  give  time  for  a  more  orderly  tran- 
sition to  private  sponsorship. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Joseph  Earl  Pekrt. 

Commissioner  of  Banks. 
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HON.  GEORGE  J.  BATES 


ICHUSETTS 


IN  Ti: 


■■•  :-,xs 


Tuesday.  June  23,  1942 


Mr.     BATES    of    Massachusett5      ^T• 
Speakt.;,  u.>der  leave  to  extend  my   :l- 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Haverhill  <Mass.) 
Record : 

People,  PoLrrics.  and  Pdwitlag* 
(By  Joslah  Fenton) 

WILL  BRIDGES  BE  DEPORTED? 

Having  pardoned  Earl  Browder  from  At- 
lanta, after  serving  14  months  of  a  4  " 
sentence  for  violating  United  Statt  -  ,  \i  i 
several  times,  and  the  President  making  two 
excuses  for  his  pardon — (1)  because  4  yetu-s 
was  excessive  and  (2)  that  his  freedom  will 
make  the  Nation  more  united  in  the  war 
against  the  hell  birds  of  Europe — we  now 
have  the  case  of  Harry  Bridges,  the  Australian 
"red." 

Attorney  General  Biddle  says  be  sh  —  L  ' 
deported  because  he  is  or  has  been  an  r 

of  the  Communist  Party.     If  he  is  dt         < 
the  Communists  will  be  against  the  Piei-.aiul 
politically,  and  thus  we  will  have  a  heap  more 
disunity  than  we  have  at  present. 

Attorney  General  Biddle  offers  this  as  his 
big  reason  for  deportation:  "T;.e  c    i..  iaist 
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Party    will    lyst^matlcaliy    and    prrsis 
|R«ip«fate    the    tdra    of    Inevitability    cl 
tMCnalty  (or  violent  revolution  and  ml 
pare   the  workers  for   armed   tnsurrect 
the  only  mearj"  of  overthrowing  the  ca 
•Tate." 

Here  are  at  rae  facta  to  remember 
December  7.  not  laat  year  but  2  year:*  ago, 
the    Communist    leaders    were    yelling    their 
houla  off  against  the  President,  calling    him 
a  •"wHrmitnger"  aa  one  of  iif  mildest  tern 

When    Hitler    attacked    Russia    the 
mum.-*!  Party  cf  thl*  Nation  vkas  stun 
86  ht'urs  before  they  had  the  courage  to 
a    complete   somersault      From    that 
now  the  Communist  Party  has  raged  a 
every  man  In  the  Nation  holding  office 
for  defeat  next  November  of  anyone  w 
any  way  opposed  the  United  States  gu 
war 

Attorney  General  Blddle  says:  "The 
munist  Party  teaches  the  violent  over 
of  existing  governments,  including  the  I 
8ute« 

Biddte  and  the  administration  bavej  $up- 
frfpned  8<vial  Justice,  long-time  org  in  of 
}■    •         '  :    in      Social  Justice  bitter  y  op- 

bifterlv  opp<-srd  thr  Pr»"^rtrnr 
It  came  out  for  Weiidt      W     k      '      F' 
It  did  almost  everythi:..;  ^  ;^.  t.t  .i^..;..l.   M: 
Roosevelt    and    hia   main    supporters;    liut    it 
wasn't  at  any  time  any  worse  than  the  Dally 
Worker.    olScial    organ    of    the    Comnfunlst 
Party 

To  be  conslstei.'  B  i  l.f-  should  hav*  sup- 
prwaed  this  "red"  organ  Then  too.  Th  ?  Call, 
official  organ  of  the  Socialist  Party,  u  J*  Mi«f 
as  much  opptwed  to  the  war.  and  st 
the  Dally  Worker  or  Srii  Justice  B;a- 
dle  and  all  such  sav  :  ,•  the  Comriunist 
Party  is  for  "the  vKileni  overthrow  rt  this 
Government  "  The  Socialist  Party  us  a  .*«o  for 
the  overthrow  of  our  form  of  governmeilt.  but 
by   'the  ballot  " 

WH.*T  S   THI    on  •  ^  (f  V     V 

What  real  difference  does  it  make  w 
»*e  destroy  our  Government  by  bullets 
ballot*'     If  we  are  to  destroy  the 
private   enterprise,    that   will    be    the 
capitalism,  and  upon  the  ruin  of  ca 
will  be  erected  the  Socialist  nation 
splitting  of  political  hairs  as  to  the   "red 
Is  Just  so  much  bcsh      It  is  playing  p<i 
and  mighty  p<x)r  politics  at  that. 

It  la  hypocritical,  to  say  the  least  The 
•*red«'"  are  absolutely  united  on  the  bis;  issue 
of  destroying  our  present  form  of  E' vem- 
ment.  One  party  wants  to  do  the  Job  over- 
night: the  other  by  the  longer  ar.d  p'  rhaps 
mere  painful  method  of  the  balK  • 

The  late  Victor  Berger.  one-iinit^  S.-JL.aiifit 
Congressman  from  Milwaukee,  said  'I  favor 
the  ballot  method  tsecause  that  will  avoid 
war  "  He  was  net  so  much  concerne<  how 
his  cause  won.  but  was  insane  enou  ?h  to 
dream  that  the  "red"  cause  can  be  won  qy  the 
^ballot.     It  can  t! 

Does  anybody  In  his  right   mind   i 
for    1    minute    that    the    9O0OO,C0O    pr 
owners  will   meekly  lay  down  and  see 
property  confiscated' 

All    intelligent    Socialist    and    C   : 
leaders,  when  sober,  admit  that  c,  ;.:; 
of  all  existing  means  of  production  a 
change  w.U  be  the  first  change  to  aime 
This  is  what  happened  In  Russia      The 
lution  in  Russia  ^  .  !  •      v  violent   i     i 
Even  at  that,  it  c,\:.->'>'.    ,     ;vi!  war      [V 
-   '    "   ■:•   •    ;       •■    a    middle    class    of    ;  • 
*  .>  e.tner  rich  or  poi)r      I: 
had   had    20  000  000   middle-class    f    : 
would  still  be  a  capitalist  nation    :~ 
the  Job  la  done  overnight  by  a  "••  :t 
tlon.  or  by  the  lo:  .r-d-r*'-.  ri  ':    •    ;::••.! -.1,  u 
means  exactly  thr    <,.:-.f    '::>.■ 

Wh.i"   •:,••  >..'..,..-!   ir'-idtT--  ,(,•' 
i* "    '-.>   '.:',-•     <   ■   '   t,:',..,vl  i;;^-    a;;,s,'    ".' 

:>m: 
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uable  assistance  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion as  repre»3nted  In  the  main  by  the  New 
Dealers  Thus  a  vote  to  socialize  the  Haver- 
hill gas  or  electric  light  plants  is  exactly  what 
the  real  Intelligent  Socialist  leaders  want — 
what  they  Intend  to  have.  About,  half  of  the 
so-called  Democratic  Party  Is  for  this  sort  of 
skullduggery  tactics. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Socialists  stood 
for  the  social.zatlon  of  the  farms  They  have 
cut  that  out.  for  political-hypocrisy.  They 
think  to  fool  the  people  about  this.  "Let  s 
get  the  big  boys,  the  railroads,  the  power 
plants,  the  gas  and  electric  plants,  the  coal 
mines:  get  all  these."  Then  "the  rest  will 
be   easy,'   they  say 

And  Its  astounding  how  many  supposedly 
sane  people  grab  this  with  the  Idea  that  they 
can  get  something  for  nothing. 

THERE   WAS   A  TlUX 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Democratic 
Party  was  solidly  opposed  to  this  kind  of 
hypocritical  dose  They  were  solid  against 
Government  ownership  of  anything,  except 
the  Post  Office,  and  that's  a  business  that 
loses  millions  of  dollars  every  year  In  spite 
of  Increasing  flrst -class  postage  by  50  per- 
cent, giving  the  Post  Office  an  extra  t90.- 
000.000  a  year;   but  the  losses  continue. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  pi>werful  Cath- 
olic church  was  solidly  opposed  to  any  mu- 
nicipal ownership,  or  State  ownership:  and 
about  the  strongest  opponent  to  this  half- 
way socialism  was  the  great  and  powerful 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore  In  a  pow- 
erful statement  for  the  New  York  Sun,  the" 
late  and  most  popular  Catholic  this  Nation 
ever  had.  said:  "There  isn't  any  more  sense 
or  logical  reason  for  taking  over  a  street  rail- 
way, gas.  or  an  electric  light  plant  than  there 
IS  in  taking  over  any  other  business,  or  the 
vast    farming    Industry  " 

The  late  Samuel  Gompers  said:  "Govern- 
ments cant  run  any  business;  they  do  a 
fair  Job  running  the  political  machine:  In 
any  business  they  would  be  a  ntonumental 
failure  '■ 

But  about  half  the  trades-union  move- 
ments of  today  are  on  the  side  of  municipal 
socialism  E.<:pecially  so  are  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  for  they  are  90- 
percent  radicals  along  this  line  The  execu- 
tive council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  opposed  to  any  scheme  for  socialism, 
all  the  way  or  only  halfway. 

NEW   DEAL   KADICALS 

The  New  Deal  radicals  and  the  Roosevelt 
leaders  may  come  back,  or  they  may  go  on 
to  the  Socialist  camp  If  Harry  Bridges  can 
come  back  about  100  percent.  It  follows  that 
these  cockeyed  Democrats  might  progrese 
back  to  the  old  historic  Democratic  Party  of 
Jefferstin.  Madison,  Jackson,  Grover  Cleve- 
land, and  Woodrow  Wilson,  none  of  whom 
wanted  any  part  of  socialism  The  other  day 
Harry  Bridges  made  a  speech  before  the  fa- 
mous Commonwealth  Club  ol  San  Francisco, 
and  this  is  what  be  said: 

!  ibor  s  enemy  Is  not  mismanagement. 
'  -nemy  is  Hitler  and  Japan.  Only  that 
employer  or  that  representative  of  manage- 
ment, or  union  representative  for  that  mat- 
ter, who  Is  not  first  of  all  concerned  with  the 
full  war  effort  and  victory  Is  the  contempo- 
rary enemy  of  us  all." 

Says  this  new,  regenerate,Mr  Bridges:  "It 
has  been  my  experience  in  dealings  with 
management  in  recent  months  that  em- 
ployers who  put  profits  and  special  privileges 
first  are  in  the  minority  and  are  not  truly 
representative  of  American  industrx "  And 
again:  "After  this  war  Is  over,  well  still  have 
our  differences,  we  may  still  have  our  fights. 
But  Isn't  It  Just  this  opportunity  that  we 
ar-  r-  kT.v  f.^htmg  for:"'  Mere  startling  still, 
U  V  :  :  .t:nber  the  Bridges  of  other  days. 
.-  •;..>  uiiqualifled  pronouncement:  "Now.  at 
■.'..-i  time,  moe  than  ever  before,  employer 
associations  ar?  of  extreme  value  and  a  real 
I'ecd  '0  h'^lp  'Sir.  'he  war," 


Harry  says  he's  reformed.     Has  he? 

Father  Coughlin  said,  "No  decent  Catliolic 
can  be  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations"  Think  that  over,  you  recdish 
Democrats, 

JERSEY  JINGLES 

Eenee.  Meaney,  mlney  mo — 

Name  a  Judge  so  Hague  can  crow; 

"Hypocrite!"  then  call  his  foe — 
Norton,  Meaney?    Yes  or  no? 

NEW  ZEALAND'S   ISOLATION 

New  Zealand,  which  is  composed  of  two  large 
islands  and  a  group  of  smaller  islands,  lies 
6,000  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  North  and 
Sjuth  America;  7.000  miles  from  Africa;  and 
5.000  miles  from  Asia,  being  among  the  world's 
most  Isolated  large  land  areas. 

STATES     RIGHTS 

For  100  years  the  historic  Democratic  Party 
had  as  a  leading  plank  in  party  platfo:ms: 
"States'  rights  ■  This  was  true  from  1800 
down  to  William  J  Bryan;  and  It  again  be- 
came true  from  1912  to  1932.  Today  you 
don't  hear  anything  about  its  greatest  plank. 
Today  the  Slates  are  rapidly  losing  then  po- 
litical powers.  They  have  already  almost 
lost  It 

This  Is  the  result,  of  late  years,  of  the  entry 
of  socialistic  New  Dealers.  "They  are  not  Dem- 
ocrats In  any  true  sense.  They  are  social  stic. 
They  want  to  socialize  the  utilities,  and  by 
utilities  we  mean  gas  and  electric  plants, 
the  railroads,  the  telegraph  and  telephone. 
Most  of  the  leaders  also  want  the  socialize  t  on 
of  the  coal  and  copper  mines,  shipping  and 
shipbuilding,  and  all  sorts  of  welfare  schemes 
whereby  our  Uncle  Sam  loses  $4  for  each  one 
he  makes 

This  is  one  big  reason  for  the  enorrious 
taxes  we  pay.  directly  and  indirectly.  It's 
another  big  reason  for  gigantic  waste;  for 
tremendous  reels  of  red  tape. 


P'-M'v.nt'nt    ''MHivtrr,    Rrv     .)     Frank    N'or- 
riv   Pr.ii .Speaker  ot   the   House,  the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON   WRIGHT  P.ATMAN 

t   f      i  r  \  .^  s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1942 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion having  been  granted,  I  am  inserting 
herewith  a  radio  address  by  Dr.  J.  Frank 
Norris  on  "a  visit  and  luncheon  with  the 
Speaker  of  Congress.  Hon.  S.'mw  Raybukn." 
The  address  was  delivered  Sunday  nirht, 
June  21.  1942.  over  radio  station  KFJZ, 
Port  Worth.  Tex.,  at  10  p.  m. 

The  Reverend  J.  Frank  Norris  is  a  well- 
known,  well-informed,  and  very  success- 
ful minister  of  the  gospel.  He  has  trav- 
eled all  over  the  world,  and  is  the  pastor 
of  two  of  the  largest  Baptist  churche.s  in 
our  country,  one  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and 
the  other  at  Detroit,  Mich.  As  stated  by 
him  in  this  address,  every  time  he  makes 
10  trips  between  his  2  churches.  Fort 
Worth  and  Detroit,  he  travels  much  far- 
ther than  around  the  globe. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

In  one  respect  I  am  like  the  Apostle  Paul, 
"in  Journeyings  oft,"  I  believe  the  siime 
gospel  that  he  received  and  preached.  And 
oh.  that  I  could  preach  It  with  one  millionth 
of  the  power  that  he  possessed. 

Some  of  my  friends  often  make  the  nils- 
take  of  feeling  sorry  for  me  In  the  heavy 
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burdens  and  wide  travels.  Bu  I  onjoy  it  all. 
When  I  get  on  the  train  fur  a  crass-con- 
tinent trip  I  can  take  out  my  Bible,  my  books, 
read  awhile,  then  sleep  awhile,  make  notes 
awhile,  eat  and  sleep  a  little  between  times, 
take  a  li>-,  15-,  or  20-minute  walk  as  the  train 
Etops — in  fact,  when  I  don't  take  a  trip  after 
a  week  or  so  I  feel  the  "call  of  the  wild." 

Every  10  trips  lo  Detroit  and  back  Is  a 
thousand  miles  more  than  around  the  world. 

I  love  to  meet  people  I  love  to  study 
people — all  ages,  classes,  creeds,  and  colors. 
I  have  lots  of  good  times  with  the  porters  on 
the  Pullman  I  enjoy  the  stewardesses  on 
the  airplanes;  they  are  all  charming  girls.  I 
love  the  captains,  pilots  and  co-pilots  of  the 
big  transcontinental  liners.  I  love  the  for- 
eigner even  those  whose  language  I  cannot 
ui.derstand.  for  I  believe  that  God  "hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth," 

To  me  there  are  no  big  people;  there  are 
no  little  people.  There  are  no  rich;  there 
are  no  poor.    Just  folks. 

When  I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm  I  thought 
that  all  the  Governors,  the  United  States 
Senators,  Cabinet  officers.  Presidents,  Prime 
Ministers,  and  kings  belonged  to  another 
race.  But  I  fotind  out  they  are  all  human; 
and  most  of  them  are  intensely  human — 
sometimes  more  human  than  all  the  rest  of 
us  humans. 

HAS    KNOWN    M.\NY    GREAT    MEN 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  the  great- 
est men  of  this  generation,  heads  of  many 
different  governments.  I  have  Interviewed 
two  of  Great  B-ltain's  Prime  Ministers  I 
have  seen  three  Popes,  two  before  the  pre- 
ceding one  I  interviewed  Mussolini  I  had 
two  visits  to  the  Grand  Mufti  at  Jerusalem, 
the  head  of  the  Mohammedan  world  I  have 
met  many  Governors  in  various  States,  from 
New  Enpland  to  California  I  have  been 
their  guest.  I  have  known  many  United 
States  Senators  and  Congressmen.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  know  many  Cabinet 
members  I  was  recently  the  guest  of  that 
great  stateman.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  8  years. 

KNOWN     SEVERAL    SPEAKERS     OF     THE     HOUSE    OF 
REPRFSENTATIVIS 

I  have  known  several  Speakers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington. 
This  Is  the  second  important  office  in  the 
Nation  and  next  to  the  President.  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Sneaker  to  direct  the 
legislation;  and  particularly  is  it  important 
in  times  of  great  crisis  like  the  present, 

Texas  has  been  honored  above  her  share 
of  prominent  men,  real  statesmen,  in  Wash- 
ington. 

There  was  never  a  greater  Ssnator  or  states- 
mpn  than  the  lat4»  and  lamented  Charles  A. 
Culberson  and  the  late  Joseph  Weldon 
Bailey 

Senator  Morris  Sheppard  was  more  than  a 
Senator;  he  was  a  world  citizen. 

All  Texas  and  the  Nation  is  proud  of  Tom 
CoNNA'LY.  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  most  important  com- 
mittee In  the  Senate. 

STATESMAN.    SPEAKER   RAYBTTRN 

But  Standing  head  and  shoulders,  equal  to 
any.  is  that  statesman — they  call  him  Hon. 
Samuel  RATstrRN.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — but  those  who  have  known 
him  for  years,  to  them  he  is  Just  plain,  every- 
day Sam. 

When  I  was  In  Washington  a  few  days  ago 
I  met  him,  and  he  wouldn't  take  "No  '  for 
an  answer  and  literally  arrested  me  and  lock 
me  into  his  private  office,  the  most  bsautlful. 
palatial  office.  And,  with  a  group  of  friends. 
I  ate  lunch  that  he  had  brought  in  and  laid 
on  the  large,  glass-covered  desk 

We  call  each  other  by  the  given  name — 
"Sam"  and  "Frank  " 

Perhaps  I  am  a  few  years  his  senior,  but 
th   *  matters  not 

I  h  r  c  w-t-hed  hun  preside  over  the  law- 
n..ik;;:g   b  <;>  where  all  taxation  must  origi- 


nate. He  Is  honored  and  respected  by  all 
parties,  and  from  all  sections. 

I  mix  and  mingle  with  people^  throughout 
the  North  in  the  great  industrial  centers. 
And  I  am  in  close  personal  touch  with  labor 
leaders,  executives  of  the  biggest  corporations, 
with  farmers  and  with  bankers,  preachers, 
and  laymen,  and  one  and  all  recognize  Sam 
Ratburn  as  a  real  statesman. 

We  who  live  here  In  Texas  and  have  known 
him  all  his  life — it  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  us 
to  appreciate,  to  evaluate  a  world  statesman 
who  has  grown  up  in  our  mlds';.  How  true 
Is  the  proverb,  "A  prophet  Is  not  without 
honor  save  In  bis  own  country."  "Is  not 
this  the  carpenter's  son?  "  Is  true  of  all  ages 
and  all  peoples. 

While  all  Tf  :.>=  does  honor,  and  most 
highly,  Sam  I  ^.  in,  yet  to  ge:  a  real  esti- 
mate of  his  siaie&manship  it  is  necessary  to 
go  to  New  England  or  California  or  in  other 
distant  States. 

How  true  are  the  words  of  Alexander  Pope : 
"Distance  lends  enchantment." 

Standing  under  the  most  fascinating  snow- 
capped peak  of  the  Alps,  Moun':  Blanc.  It  is 
wonderful.  But  go  and  stand  on  the  most 
distant  peak  50  miles  away  with  a  fine  pair 
of  field  glasses  and  then  you  can  behold  the 
grandeur  and  the  beauty  and  the  majesty 
of  that,  the  most  wonderful  mountain  peak 
In  the  most  beautiful  range  cf  mountains  in 
the  world. 

SPEAKER   RATBURN    NEXT    IN    IMPORTANCE   TO 
PRESIDENT 

It  means  a  great  deal  to  Texas — and  Sam 
Rayburn  belongs  to  no  one  congiessional 
district — 1  say  it  means  a  great  deal  to  Tex.  s 
to  thus  be  honored  by  such  a  statesman  la 
the  second  most  important  position  In  Wash- 
ington, right  next  to  the  President. 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  rran\  men  who'e 
Judgments  I  respect.  "Sam  Rayb-jrn  Is  Presi- 
dential timber."  He  has  poise;  he  has  keen 
insight  into  complex  problems;  he  has 
courage. 

His  courage  was  never  more  tlioroughly 
exemplified  than  recently  in  the  Nation-wide 
proposed  gas  rationing.  It  may  be  we  should 
have  rationing.  But  Sam  R\yeurn  called  a 
halt  and  lock  the  position  that  no  rationing 
should  be  made  of  gas,  the  mcst  essential, 
necessary  commodity  In  our  present-day 
complex  civilization. 

No  gas  rationing  should  be  tfken  until  a 
thorough  investigation  and  it  is  found  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  win  the  war.  There 
were  bureaucrats  that  were  determined  to 
ration,  take  over,  and  put  us  under  ration- 
ing. But  Sam  said,  "Wait  until  we  find  It  ab- 
solutely necessary." 

It  looks  at  this  present  writing  that  It 
may  not  be  necessary. 

There  is  Just  one  of  the  many  Instance:? 
of  Sam's  courage 

He  stands  towering  physically,  intellectu- 
ally as  well  as  morally.  He  is  not  one  of  these 
so-called  high-toned,  unapproachable  bg 
somebodys.  He  still  has  the  plain,  everyday, 
democratic  air  of  the  country  lawyer,  farmer, 
or  ranchman  that  he  had  In  his  younger 
days  growing  up  In  Fannin  County. 

He  tells  an  interesting  story  concerning 
me — and  I  dent  deny  It.  In  IJ'28.  when  he 
was  campaigning  for  the  Democratic  ticket — 
Al  Smith  was  an  Incident  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned—and I  was  campaigning  against  what 
I  believe  was  the  wet  Tammany  Hall  ticket — 
It  came  abcut  that  I  was  speaking  one  night 
In  his  home  town  In  Bonham,  and  Sam  was 
speaking  at  a  State- wide  rally  In  Port  Worth. 
His  meeting  was  scheduled  for  one  of  the 
big  city  parks,  and  there  came  a  cloudburst 
Just  before  night.  There  was  no  place  fcr 
them  to  meet.  The  committee  went  to  the 
trustees  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  and 
asked  for  the  auditorium,  it  being  the  largest 
In  the  city;  and  they  were  promptly  tiu-ned 
down 

My  friend.  Daytor.  N'  -  '  then  attorney  for 
the'Cafl''  Rr.Ping  .v..-..c:atior!  nf  Texas, 
called  nil    .>:.u  '.old  me  of  their  j  :■  c:    :Kt  ;;t. 


I  said,  "Go  ahead  and  use  the  First  Baptist 
Church  auditorium,  for  that  may  be  as  near 
heaven  as  Sam  and  you  Deraocruts  will  ever 
get." 

Of  course,  I  said  that  Jokingly,  but  Dayton 
told  Sam,  and  you  can't  imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  saw  In  the  papers  the  next  morning 
where  8am  Rateurn  got  up  and  said 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  thank  the 
pastor  of  tins  church  for  giving  us  this  audi- 
torium while  he  Is  speaking  In  my  heme 
town  on  the  opposite  side  tonight.  And  I 
appreciate  what  he  said,  namely,  that  this 
may  be  as  near  heaven  as  me  and  my  crowd 
would  ever  get  " 

He  caught  the  whole  crowd.  This  Is  a 
sample  of  his  human  humanness.  And  from 
that  day  we  have  been  fast  friends 

I  repeat  that  Sam  Ratblrn  Is  not  a  Con- 
gressman from  some  district;  he  Is  not  from 
Texas  only;  but  he  represents  the  g.eat  mass 
of  humanity  of  the  whole  United  States  re- 
gardless of  party 

The  winning  of  the  war,  Important  as 
that  Is.  Is  not  our  biggest  problem.  But  after 
the  war  we  will  have  5  or  more  years,  maybe 
a  generation,  of  reconstruction,  of  rebuilding 
a  ruined  and  chaotic  world 

As  the  United  States  is  the  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy In  winning  the  war,  we  will  be  the 
commissary,  the  depot  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
rebul'd  the  world  There  will  he  all  the  "Isms" 
from  the  days  of  Egypt  until  now  crowding 
to  be  written  Into  our  law^  The  hope  of 
America  Is  In  strong,  courageous  statesmen 
like  Sam  Rayburn. 


A    Savings    of    $233(100    on    Fr.;.i.i.t   ui.l 
Exprcis  S'upnunti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.COCHRAN 

OF    MlS.^tn-Rl 

IN  THE  HOl'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tvr^da;:    Junr  23.  1942 

Mr.  COv.iiRA-N.  !\1:.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent a  situation  which  I  felt  would  result 
in  a  savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try, if  a  thorough  investigation  were 
made  relative  to  the  activities  of  various 
Government  agencies,  in  connection  with 
freight  and  express  shipments. 

The  President  referred  my  communi- 
cation to  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  and 
I  have  just  been  informed  that  the  in- 
vestigation has  been  completed,  new 
methods  installed,  and  as  a  result  there 
is  a  personnel  saving  of  $233,000  per  year 
realized. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
letter  sent  to  me  by  the  Director  of  the 
Budget: 
ExECtmvE  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budoet. 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  18.  1942. 
Hon.  John  J.  Cochran, 

Hr.u^r  of  Representatives. 

My  Lif  •!  hA-  Cochran:  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  nas  completed  the  study  suggested  by 
you  of  the  activities  performed  by  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  connection 
with  freight  and  express  shipments,  and  I 
thought  ycu  would  be  Interested  In  learning 
about  the  results  cf  the  study. 

As  you  may  recall,  ycur  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  March  11,  1940,  suggested  that  we 
lock  into  the  feasibility  of  sett.np;  up  a  central 
agency  to  provide  for  more  effective  trafflo 
control.  Otir  survey  demonstrated  the  mer.t 
in  your  proposal,  and  a  central  trafBc  service 
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The    Model   Congressman 
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HON  EARLC.  MICHENER 

or    M1..HICJIN 
IV  TT5E  HOUSF  OF  PEPRESEVTNT 
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TUf-sdav.  June  23.  lyt- 

M:  MICHENER.  Mr  Speak,  i  i  con- 
stituent has  called  my  attention  to  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Yps'lanti  Daily  E*ress, 
one  of  the  Irading  small-town  dai  ;es  in 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  city  of  Ypsi- 
lanti  Ls  located  the  m-w  Willow  Fun 
bomber  plan  .  the  largest  manufac  unng 
plant  in  the  world.  The  influx  of  popu- 
lation caused  by  this  institution  is  )cur.d 
to  make  a  marked  change  in  the  ecc  nomiy 
of  the  entire  county  In  which  the  project 
Is  located. 

The  editorial  to  which  my  att 
h       been  called  makes  reference  tjo 
:       :;t  action  of  the  National  League 
Women  Voters  concerning  desirablt 
ificaticns  in  a  Member  of  Congres- 
calls  particular  attention  to  the  fac 
the  present  national  defense  and  wa  r 
gram  will  bring  about  essential  clia 
and  adjustments  in  entire  commuH 
The  conclusions  reached  in  the  ed 
are  most  interesting. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
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THE   MOOCL  CONCRi:5SMAV 

According  to  a  poll  Uken  by  the  N 
League    of    Women    Voters,    a    Ccngrefes 
r    -"^r    to   have   these    Ave   qualities    tp 
•A       -  he  Is:    Intellectual  Inteuritv 
Euuon   to  subordinate  party  \n: 
tlonal  Interest,  independent  Jiidc: 
cal    sagacity,    a    broad    background 
affairs. 

These  qualifications  "for  a  wartimt 
greasman"  were  picked,   in  the  order 
by    the    leagues    60  000    members    m 
which   r?ave  them   a  choice  of  a  dozen 
actenstics  from    which  to  chocse 

"One    who    promises    jobs    for    homi 
beys'  ne\-er  had  a  chance  in  the  votii 
"one  Who  promises  to  get  desired  publ; 
ecta   for   his   district       v^;    defeated 
flnt  ballot. 

Th!-»^'>    ,<iit    of    every    fcur    voters,    c  n    the 
c      r    :  i;.d.    picked    •lutellectual    U^.tfgrity 
a^  •-:...   rirst  choice. 
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w  1-     *    .-:  •  r  established  In  the  Procurement    | 
Div       n  of  the  Trea.->ury  Departmer' 
»tr.  .e  la  now  furnishing  technical  tr..: 
fortnatfon   to  all   except  a  few  of  the 
•hipping    agencies,     and     will     also 
•tudiea  with  a  view  to  reducing  the 
transportaiwn  to  the  Government 

The  survey  haa  brought  about  a  mnj 
pUflcatlon  and  reduction  m  the  'r 
ties  of    the  Government      Short:;,     i: 
survey  was  begun  land -grant  deductu 
eivll  shipments  were  abolished  and  the 
of  the  survey  wa^i  broadened  to  inclu(fe 
•  ••        lation   of   irr-;  -   ■■  -  !    practice.,    i: 
i,.'em»"nt  macU'   ;  ■  -v-  'i!e  by  this  ;ti  ' 
■    >        hanges     n:     ■  -  <:V.r        '>..-■»• 
ai:tady  Deen  instituted  .::  ■.!>•  .ar.nr  -ri 
agenclM.  and  a  personnel  saving  of   ?. 
per  year   has   been   realized      Had  net 
changes   been    made,   much   additional 
nical  traffic  personnel  would  be  nect-- 
carry  on  expanded  wartime  nrtivuie? 
Very  truly  you- 


In  taking  the  poll,  the  league  said:  "In  the 
r  <■  few  months  It  Is  possible  to  remake 
C^i.^ress.  Thi'  entire  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  one-third  of  the  Senate  will  come 
up  for  election  In  peacetime  we  could  afford 
the  extravagance  of  mine-run  representa- 
tives In  this  war  emergency  none  but  the 
best  will  do  " 

The  women  rejected  "party  reeularlty." 
"followers  of  individual  rather  than  party 
platform."  and  "responsiveness  to  constitu- 
ents' opinions '  as  essential  requisites,  but 
gave  a  passing'  nod  toward  "flexibility"  and 
"respon.sible  attitude  toward  making  and 
carrying  out  party  platform  " 

Ncr  do  the  women  seem  to  care  much 
whether  their  dream  Congressman  is  affili- 
ated with  educational  Institutions,  profes- 
sional circles,  abcr  groups,  or  farm  organiza- 
tions provided  he  has  the  five  "musts  " 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  candidate, 
huwever.  there  are  other  considerations.  He 
must  decide  first  what  percentage  of  the  vote 
will  be  cast  b,  the  Leagiie  of  Women  Voters 
and  what  percentage  will  be  cast  by  other 
groups  in  his  district  In  agncullural  dis- 
tricts the  intt  rests  of  the  farmers  must  come 
flr«t  and  in  industrial  districts  the  interests 
of  labor  must  prevail 

In  a  district  divided  like  Washtenaw 
County  between  education,  agriculture,  and 
industry  the  candidate  must  be  a  pretty  well 
balanced  man.  In  passing  judgment  on  var- 
ious bills  coming  before  Congress  he  must 
consider  the  best  Interests  of  his  district  as 
a  whole  Lalxir  deserves  foremost  attention. 
There  will  be  a  gradual  trend  toward  equali- 
zation of  income  The  men  who  produce 
are  going  to  have  a  bigger  share  in  the  pro- 
ceeds There  Is  going  to  be  a  narrowing  of 
the  spread  between  production  and  manage- 
ment revenue 

Washtenaw  County  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  a  Representative  of  long  experience, 
one  who  holds  important  committee  posi- 
tions, because  of  his  seniority  and  his  proven 
ability  On  occasions  he  has  stepped  out  of 
party  lines  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  he  honestly 
felt  would  benefit  the  people  of  his  district. 
That  was  his  duty,  and  new.  as  the  majority 
interest  changes  from  education  and  agri- 
culture to  lab<T.  It  win  be  necessary  for  him 
to   represent    wholeheartedly   that   majority. 
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HON.H.\RRY  L  H.AINE> 

I  If  n  NNSY  L  ■,  i.n:  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1942 

V.  IIA^NES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

June  17,  1942 
Dear  Sir:   You  have  been  recommended  to 
us  as  a  Congressman  of  very  good  standing 
and  one  with  quite  a  few  years  of  experience 
in  the  House  of  Representative,. 

We  are  enclosing  a  clipping  recently  printed 
in  a  paper  and  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  We  realize  you  are  quite  busy 
and  that  this  may  be  a  waste  of  your  time. 
Do  you  really  think  it  fair  to  no  longer  in- 
clude married  men  in  the  draft?  Some  of  us 
married  men  with  children  are  now  in  the 
Army  for  the  past  15  or  16  months.  Naturally 
some  had  children  since  being  inducted.  We 
do  not  ask  to  be  released  under  present  condi- 
tions. All  we  a5k  Is  that  we  are  retained  In 
this  country  until  absolutely  needed  m  ccm- 
b  :.     We  r  • :    ;. . -  Ae  are  entitled  to  the  same 


consideration  as  those  married  men  who  fire 
being  deferred  at  present.  We  do  not  led  as 
if  we  are  cowards  but  as  the  risks  of  war  are 
great  our  families  and  home  ties  should  be 
considered  so  long  as  possible.  Our  group 
comprises  about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
selectee  personnel.  Each  corps  area  could  give 
definite  figures  as  to  the  amount  involved. 

Needless  to  say  we  cannot  give  our  names  as 
we  would  be  severely  punisued  by  Army 
regulations  for  writing  a  letter  of  this  rype. 
Thanking  you  for  your  time  and  for  any 
assistance  shown  us. 
Yours  truly. 
A  Group  or  Marriso  Sn  r  fv^ 

WrrH  DtPF.NDEJJTS. 


I  nnecf^varv  Intert  st  Should  Not  Be  Paid 
h\  «.it\  cTn-rif  nt  fhfference  Between 
H     K     tj:]91    And   the    Owen    Plan    Em- 

t-odief!  in  H    R    723(1 
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HUN   WRIGHT  P.4TMAN 

y   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1942 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
19.  1942.  I  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  H.  R.  6391.  It  provides 
for  the  issuance  of  nonnegotiable  United 
States  bonds  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  as  a  means  of  the  Government's 
obtaining  a  certain  part  of  the  money  or 
credit  to  finance  the  war  without  interest. 

June  15.  1942,  I  introduced  what  is 
known  as  the  Owen  plan,  in  H.  R.  7230. 
The  only  difference  between  the  pro- 
posals of  this  bill  and  H.  R.  6391  is  in  the 
type  of  security  that  is  proposed  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
by  the  Government  upon  which  the 
credit  or  the  money  would  be  issued  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Government  without 
interest.  H.  R.  6391  provides  for  non- 
negotiable  bonds  without  interest.  H.  R. 
7230  provides,  instead,  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness. This  is  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  the  two  bills. 

taxpayers  should  not  be  REQtHRED  TO  PAT 
DOtJBl.E  THE   COST  OF  THE    WAR 

I  have  written  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  before  whom  the  bills  are 
pending,  asking  for  a  hearing.  The  letter 
containing  the  request  is  self-explana- 
tory, and  is  inserted  herewith: 
Congress  or  the  DNrrtD  States, 

House  of  RiPRESENTATivrs. 
Washington.  D  C  .  June  23,  1942. 

Hon     ROEERT    L     DOUCHTON, 

Chairman.  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr  Doughton:  I  de.-ire  to  renew  my 
request  for  a  hearing  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  H  R  6391.  wh.ch  I  In- 
troduced January  19,  1942,  and  also  request  a 
hearing  on  H  R.  7230.  which  w.is  Introduced 
last  week.  Both  of  these  bills  deal  with  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt.  If  something 
Is  not  done,  the  taxpayers  will  be  required  to 
pay  double  the  amount  of  the  cost  cf  the  war. 
No  Member  of  Congress  can  justify  further 
allowing  the  privately  owned  banks  to  create 
money  on  the  Government's  credit  and  com- 
pel the  taxpayers  to  pay  interest  en  that 
money.     Remember,  I  am  In  accord  with  the 
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v;rT<-  'h'it  'ht^  f,  ,::h>.t  t:ixf-  p  fMbif  si!C':;d 
be  collected  to  pay  on  the  d(  bt  and  all  the 
bonds  sold  that  are  possible  to  t>e  sold  to  in- 
dividuals to  assist  in  {-r  5''.  ir  r  ■  '1  ;  v  ,r; 
these  two  things  are  mtt.-.Tiu>  lo  pr  vent 
Inflation. 

After  all  the  taxes  are  paid  that  can  be  paid 
and  all  the  bonds  are  sold  to  individuals  and 
corporations  that  can  be  sold,  and  which,  in- 
cidentally, must  be  interest  bearing,  there 
will  remain  a  certain  amount  of  m  •  v  hat 
must  be  created.  This  part  the  Gcv.  :  n  <  nt 
should  create  instead  of  making  the  tax- 
payers pay  private  banks  for  its  creation 

Will  you  please  advise  me  when  I  may 
expect  a  hearing  on  these  two  important  blllB. 
and  oblige? 

Yours  sincerely. 

Wright  Patican. 


Lit    the   Government   Sell    Some    Surplus 
Wheat 


LXiENSION  OF  RFM.-.:.tLS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

I\    ■)■}-    HOUSE  OF  Ul::MiF--I-'"^TAT!\"FS 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1942 

Mr.  P'K':rE  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  re- 
ported ii^cx[  Pitsident  Roosevelt  has 
stated  that  he  may  feel  compelled  to  veto 
the  whole  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
should  it  not  carry  a  provision  allowing 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell 
125,000.000  basheL<;  of  wheat  at  85  percent 
of  parity  price  of  corn.  This  is  a  drastic 
remedy.  I  believe  the  President  is  fully 
justified  in  vetoing  the  bill  should  the 
House  continue  its  opposition  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendments.  Those  amendments 
give  and  grant  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  the  right  to  sell  at  corn 
parity  prices  125.000.000  bushels  of  wheat 
now  owned  by  the  Government. 

Presf  accounts  blame  the  farm  bloc 
for  this  situation.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
the  Nation  get  the  imnrp'^sion  that  those 
who  represent  wheat -;.i;  ining  districts 
arc  thus  thwarting  public  welfare.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  surplus 
wheat  is  a  very  heavy  load  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  carry.  It  is  becoming  bur- 
densome. Many  people  urge  use  of  the 
surplus  wheat  to  make  alcohol  and  rub- 
ber It  is  needed  for  poultry  and  live- 
stock feed.  It  cannot  be  thus  used  at  the 
pa'ity  price  for  wheat.  In  other  words, 
the  Government  can  make  rubber  out  of 
petroleum  and  other  commodities  far 
cheaper  than  it  can  make  It  cut  of  wheat 
at  parity.  The  same  is  tnu  in  repard  to 
making  alcohol. 

In  order  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  this 
surplus  wheat,  we  must  authorize  the 
Government  to  sell  it  for  85  percent  of 
parity  for  com.  ^^l.u^  will  be  about  90 
cents  per  bashel.  11  this  is  not  dnnr  I 
fear  the  necessity  of  leeislation  ..pa,.! 
forcing  down  the  nui.h*  ;  .tf  acres  that 
may  be  planted  t^  uht  ;  prrhnp.";  to 
40,C00.0OO  acres.  Tl.  .;  vii  :iiirt  m.u:y 
wheat  farmers,  •■>;  -  r,;-.:i\  ;n  sc  n,-.'  parts 
of  the  Pacific  Noi:;iw.  st  wiiere  a  is  ^n 
hard  to  raise  other  vitp-  A  f  'W  vfa;> 
ago  we  raised  80.000.000  acrr  rf  wh.  a'  .n 
the  United  States.  That  acnnc-^  iia.s 
been  gradually  reduced,  by  i: aj  c     :.i 


->•-•■.  in  t,,  ^f,  000  noo  ,.c:av  fc.r  thi  li*42 
anr  l;4?  r  ]<  th  minimum  allotment 
undtT  I  lie  law.  When  we  harvest  the 
pre.=^ent  wheat  crop  for  1942.  we  will  have 
in  storage  in  the  United  States  surplus 
enough  for  2  years. 

Everyone  should  understand  that  the 
pre.«ient  price  of  wheat  is  a  legislated 
price.  Should  the  Government  with- 
draw the  support  of  the  wheat  program. 
prices  would  fall  with  a  thud;  there  would 
be  no  market  and  no  one  wculd  buy  it, 
even  at  25  cents  a  bushel.  Our  foreign 
markets  are  gone.  What  little  we  do  sell 
we  have  to  sell  imder  a  heavy  subsidy. 
Canada,  with  her  large  surplus,  easily 
supplies  Great  Britain.  I  have  urged 
the  Congress  to  give  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  the  right  and  privi- 
Ipge  of  .selline  125  f  00,000  bushels  of 
u.ieatatSo  pr:i>ii'  li  corn  parity.  This 
will  protect  wheal  farmers  and  forward 
the  war  effort  by  iiaking  possible  the  use 
of  wheat  for  alcohol,  rubber,  and  feed. 

The  Government  had.  under  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  a  Farm  Board  program.  It 
broke  down.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
break  was  lack  of  control  over  produc- 
tion. The  Government  cannot  guaran- 
tee parity  for  all  that  can  be  produced. 
We  must  accept  restrictions.  Wheat 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  wheat 
program.  We  must  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Con- 
gress if  we  expect  the  benefits.  Better 
not  raise  a  single  bushel  of  wheat  in  1943, 
than  to  lose  the  Government's  support 
of  the  program.  Said  someone  to  me  a 
few  days  ago.  "There  certainly  cannot  be 
any  danger  of  the  Government  with- 
drawing its  support."  I  fear  there  may 
be  the  necessity,  if  there  is  abuse  and 
if  cooperation  is  reluctant. 

We  must  remember  that  the  present 
wheat  program  was  established  by  a  very 
narrow  margin  in  Congress.  The  Con- 
gressmen from  the  industrial  districts 
have  been  exceedingly  helpful  to  the 
Representatives  from  the  agricultural 
districts.  There  rray  be  an  end  to  their 
patience.  The  war  expenses  are  mak- 
ing fearful  inroads  on  our  national 
credit.  In  the  reaction  that  is  sure  to 
come,  the  appr'^priations  for  agriculture 
may  be  qu.  >  I'lely  trimmed.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  wheat  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica, and  especially  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, realize  what  has  been  done  for  them 
in  the  wheat  program.  Not  only  has  it 
saved  the  wheat  farmer  from  bankruptcy 
and  ruin;  it  has  saved  merchants  and 
bankers  and  made  i"  --;')le  a  fair  degree 
of  prosperity  in  tht  v»li-  ai  sections  of  the 
United  States. 


Production  of  Gasoline 


LX'II;N::;:GN    CF    Ri:T,!A::K^ 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF     ••!:"H'r,  W 

IN   TTiF   HOUSE  CI-    n  T;  hK-E^T 'iTTVES 

Mr  BRADl.FY  ''f  Mu'r:..:  m.  Mr, 
.'^pi'^ak*'"'  und'^r  i"a\->'  u  •■x^'ini  niv  r-  - 
i;.a:k.^  u;  u...  Record,  I  .:.  -ude  the  iol- 


;.  w:;.r:  i\;a.o  aaurt'ss  delivered  by  ::.(:    k:\ 
June  21.  1942: 

When   we   say   that  the  present    war  Jb  a 
mechanized  war,  then  we  appreciate  that  per- 
haps the  most  vital    raw  material   that  the 
warring   nations    have   to   consider    today    iS 
petroleum.     Roughly.     78     percent     of     the 
world's  supply  of  petroleum  is  obtained  from 
VFflls  in  North  and  South  America.     Fortu- 
nately  for  us   and   for  cur  Allies,   about    62 
percent  of  Jhe  world's  supply  Is  obtained  right 
in  the  United  States  and  CanRda  and  about 
16  percent  from  cur  friends  in  South  An\tT  ca. 
Further  oil  supplies  in  our  Allle*"   conuol 
are  represented  by  approximately  10  percent 
of    the    worlds    supply    in    control    of    the 
Russians;   4  percent  m  Iran  and  Iraq.  «h.ch 
are  at  present  under  British  protection;  and 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  in  British  India  and 
Arabia     When  you  total  up  all  these  figures, 
therefore,  you  will  see  that  the  Axis  Powers 
are  in  control  of  but  a  very  minimum  cf  thn 
world's   supply  of  this  vital   war  material — 
petroleum. 

At  the  start  of  the  war.  Germany  controlled 
only  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  world's 
supply.  Today  she  has  materially  relatively 
bettered  her  position  through  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Balkan  states,  Including  Poland 
and  Rimr.nia.  which  put  her  in  control  of 
about  22  percent  of  the  world's  supply.  Of 
couise,  the  Japanese,  when  they  conquered 
the  Malay  states,  Singapore.  Java,  and  other 
sections,  gained  control  of  an  additional  3 
percent  of  the  world's  supply. 

Therefore,  when  we  look  back  over  these 
flgtires  we  .see  that  our  Axis  enenaies  control 
less  than  6  percent  of  the  world's  supply  of 
the  very  llfeblood  of  the  present  mechanized 
war  mach  T  It  is  very  obvious,  therifore, 
that  Hit.t  ;  .v.  ssollnl,  and  Tojo  must  do  one 
of  two  Uuugs.  Either  they  must  conquer 
more  oil  fields  or  they  must  produce  some 
substitute  for  natural  petroleum 

This  then  explains  very  clearly  Hit'er's 
pres -nt  liatensive  drive  on  the  Ri:8sians  In 
the  Black  Sea  area  and  also  stres  es  the  im- 
portance of  the  African  campaign.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  Importance  that  the  United  Na- 
tions prevent  Hitler  from  breaking  through 
the  Rtiss  an  lines  and  seizing  control  of  the 
Caucasian  oil  fields  and  following  up  his  ad- 
vantage by  capturing  Iran  and  Iraq,  for  then 
he  would  have  materially  erihanced  hli 
chances  for  ultimate  victory.  The  African 
campaign  Is  of  primary  Importance  because 
If  Hitler  Is  urvsuccessful  In  his  attempt  to 
drive  the  British  and  our  own  forces  out  cf 
Africa,  he  is  then  faced  with  a  strong  possi- 
bility of  a  flank  attack  and  heavy  aerial  bom- 
bardment of  the  Caucasian  and  Mesopota- 
mian  oil  fields  in  the  event  he  is  successftil 
I  in  breaking  through.  There  is,  ol  course,  a 
secondary  aspect  to  the  entire  African  cam- 
pa-gn,  namely,  that  Hitler  seelj  further  to 
break  and  to  cut  through  Britain's  line  of 
supply  to  and  from  Australia  by  way  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

Because  of  his  orlplnal  control  of  so  little 
of  the  world's  oil  supply,  when  Hitler  began 
to  prepare  for  this  war,  it  was  but  na  ural 
that  they  should  pioneer  In  the  development 
and  perfection  of  varlotos  processes  for  manu- 
facturing crfatz  gasoline  and  lubricating  ril 
from  coal.  Furthermore,  as  the  war  has  de- 
veloped, and  as  the  shoe  bepan  to  pinch.  Ger- 
many has  gone  still  further  in  the  utilizatica 
of  all  kinds  of  gases — even  down  to  burning 
rubb'sh,  sawdust — even  garbage— to  get  gasrs 
for  the  propulsion  of  automotive  equipment. 
Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  fac_d  w.th 
a  decline  in  her  coal  export  market  to  other 
parts  of  the  wor  d.  who  h£.d  t>een  si'bst.tutlng 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  water  power,  and 
various  other  things  for  power  and  heat,  and 
also  laced  with  a  possibility  of  a  severe  short- 
age of  gasoline  r'-^ntfd  on  the  one  hand  by 
an  increased  d(  n  c  lor  use  in  mechanized 
equipment,  and  on  the  other  I;  »     h  :he 

possibility  of  a  d.mlnlsh*ng  sup:    v  - ;;  is«  c  by 
Bubxnar.ne    warfare,    hkewke       <     i     :.   :-er 
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strongly  Into  the  development  of  t 
ef»es  for  producing  ftasoline  from  coal 

Over  here  In  the  United  State*:,  bl 
we  are  with  an  enormous  reservoir  ( 
leum  m  the  ground    we  have  been  d 
our  efforts  primn.-ily  at  improving  t 
line    and     In    raising    ita    octane    ra 
order  that   we  can  at-cure  superior 
«nce  fr<  m  our  aircraft   and  automn 
glnes.     T'iday,    In    our    bombers    an 
altitude    craft.    »e   are    us;nK    gasoli 
■omewhat   higher  than    a   100-octane 
and    thm    means    a   great   deal    in 
superior  performance  on  the  part  of 
craft  engines      For  Instance,  m  act 
•n   arcraft  using   87 -octane    fuel   wh 
c  dentally.    U    what    most    of    us    In 
flying    uaed    to    call    our    aviation 
tuc  h  an  aircraft  using  that  87-cctane 
actual  test   t'X)lt   19^  minutes  to  c!i 
2«  000-foot  altitude      The  same  aircr 
Irg    lOO-octane    gastjline    climbed 
distance    in    12    minutes,    ar.d    this 
p-rformance  l«  In  no  small  measiU' 
sible  for   the   recent  air   superi<jrii\ 
by  the  British  and  ourselves  over 
»ho  s!mply  do  not  have  100-octan» 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  be.-.t  they  h 
able  to  attain  out  of  their  ersatz 
•bsut  a  91-ccUiie. 
>^>     We    m   C<>ngTe>«    however,   appreci 
Who   man  living   today  can  forecast 
mate  outcome  <  f  this  war.  and  so  w 
perfectly   true  that  as  far  as  we  cai 
have    almost    an    Inexhaustible 
oil.  nevertheless.   It   dees  behot)ve  u 
country  to  give  careful  study  to  the 
tion  of  svnthetic  gasoline  and  allud 
ative   pn  ducts    which    are   attained 
m 'th  d*  similar  to  tho?«   being  emp 
E  ik^land  and  m  Germany      This  su 
important    part    of    a    research    inve 
now  being  carried  on  by  a  «ubcomri 
the  Committee  on   Mines  and  Mm: 
Hi  use  of   Representatives      I   have 
f^irtune    and    h   imr    to    l>e    serving 
committee,  and  during  the  past  wee 
some  extremely  Interesting  testimon 
entire  picture  from  many  cut>tai  d  : 
tists  and  exp.^rt.s  m   the  coal  and 
industries.     I    told    you    a    few    min 
that  most  of  our   deveU  pment   wrrli 
Important    petroleum    field    ha.<i    be' 
njiturally    by    the    oil    companies 
been  eminently  successful   in   mcrea- 
quality  of  not  only  aviation  gasolln< 
the  lubrlcatirut   o.ls  so  vitally   impc 
keeping    aircraft    engines    running 
aid  with  a  minimum  of  ma  n  ten  a  net 
evtr     I    am    glad    to    report    that 
capable   and    efficient    Bureau   of   M 
b?en  conducting  studies  and  researcl 
B»«nts  m  this  important  matter  cf 
ersatz  gisolire  f.cm  c  al      One  of 
ne.sses   who   appeared   before   our 
has  done  me  the  honor  cf  Joining 
studio   this  afternoon  to  tell  you  s 
about  the  work  v.hic-h  he  has 
cf  m  the  PltL-biirgh   laborati 
reau  of  Mines      It  is  a  great  pita.-. 
to  present   to  ycu  at  this   time.  Dr 
Fie;dner     Chief   of    the   Techisokgic 
cf  the  Bureau  Lf  M  ues      Dr  Fieldner 
be    kir.d    enougii    to    explain    to    n 
audience    briefly    the    scope    of    yi.v. 
ments  at   Pittsburgh,   and  perhap- 
be    most    Interesting    if   you    vi 
britfly  the   two    pnnc.pal    met. 
mans  have  been  employuxg  to  prod 
line   and  other  aUled  products  fron' 

Dr   FirLDNEX    Mr  Congressman 
of  Mines  became  interested  In  the 
of  producing  gasoline  from  coal  sho 
the     interesting     devflopmen 
liquid    fuel    from    coal    were 
Germany        We     rt    ...v.;     that     the 
States,    apparently     ;..».-    vtry    large 
cf  petroleum — larger  than  any  cth^ 
try — but    we    al*      use    f  ■' 
than  other  cou.     .  5    ii.vi  .•. 
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he^  prcc-  [  that  this  supply  of  petroleum  will  not  last 
as  long  as  some  of  us  think  at  the  present 
time  A  forward-lookin?  policy  Indicated 
that  we  should  determine  in  this  country 
whether  ga.'ioiine  could  be  made  from  cur 
coaljs  in  a  manner  simila.'  to  that  discovered  | 
and  developed  in  Germany,  and  also  to  cle-^ 
termine  whether  the  cost  of  producing  g»?0^ 
line  In  this  manner  would  be  within  the 
range  of  economic  and  commercial  possibili- 
ties The  Germans  developed  two  methods 
for  making  gasoline  from  coal.  The  first, 
krcwn  as  the  Berglus  process  or  the  hydro- 
genatlon  process,  is  one  In  which  the  coal  Is 
pulver  zed  to  a  powder  and  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  a  heavy  oil  from  the  proc- 
ess so  as  to  make  a  thick  paste.  This  is  then 
pumped  Into  a  strong  steel  cylinder  with  hy- 
drogen gas  under  a  pressure  of  over  3.000 
pounds  to  the  squire  Inch.  This  cylinder  Is 
heated  to  a  temp:^rature  of  about  800'  F 
Under  these  conditions  the  coal  becomes  a 
liquid  similar  to  crude  petroleum  and  this 
crude  oil  from  coal  Is  then  distilled  and  re- 
fined m  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  In  the 
oil  industry  and  there  are  obtained  gasoline, 
kerosene,  and  fuel  and  furnace  oil. 

Germany   has  installed  several  large  com- 
mercial   plants    using    this    Berglus    process. 
j    We  think  their  total  capacity  at  the  present 
j    time    is    about    40.000.000    barrels    per    year. 
I    England  has  one  Beigius  plant  with  an  estl- 
!    mated  capacity  of  about  1. 600  000  barrels  per 
year.     This   has   been   In  operation    about    7 
j    years  and   the  cost  of  making   the  gasoline, 
translated  into  United  States  money  and  gal- 
lons. Is  estimated  at  approximately  18  cents 
per  gallon 

Mr  Br.vdlet  D<3Ctor.  that  compares  with 
our  cost  for  raw  gasoline  In  the  refineries  of 
about  5  cents  per  gallon  on  the  average. 
Dr  FiEiDNFR  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  Bradley  What  Is  the  principal  cause 
'  for  this  huge  spread  In  costs? 
I  Dr.  FiEiDNia.  The  reason  for  the  higher 
j  costs  of  making  gasoline  from  coal  than 
from  petroleum  is  that  the  process  is  much 
more  complicated  It  requirts  a  huge  Invest- 
ment for  expensive  equipment  made  of  al- 
loy steel,  copper,  bronze,  and  many  large 
compressors  for  compressing  the  hydrogen 
to  the  higher  pres.'^ures  necessary  to  force 
It  Into  the  coal  molecule.  Also,  the  equip- 
ment for  making  the  hydrogen  is  expensive 
and  the  labor  cost  Is  high;  many  workmen 
are  required  in  these  hiige  plants  and.  of 
course,  more  workmen  are  required  to  mine 
the  coal  than  to  pump  oil  from  the  ground. 
However,  we  hope  that  through  the  research 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Its  experimental 
plant  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  through  the 
development  and  organization  of  additional 
research  by  the  Government,  by  the  uni- 
versities, and  the  IndU'^try  itself  that  Ameri- 
can Ingenuity  will  bring  down  the  cost 
eventually  to  perhaps  as  low  as  11  and  12 
cents  per   gallon. 

The  se<'cnd  process  developed  in  Germany 
Is  known  as  the  Fischer-Tropsch  process  in 
which  any  k'nd  of  coal.  coke,  lignite,  or  peat 
may  be  used  as  the  original  raw  material. 
Th^se  solid  fuels  are  converted  to  the  gases 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen,  which  in 
turn  is  passed  through  a  furnace,  kept  at  a 
temperature  cf  about  400  F  and  containing 
a  catalj-sis  which  causes  these  gases  to  com- 
bine and  form  liquid  hydrocarbons,  the  same 
as  occur  in  natural  petroleum  This  liquid 
product  then  is  distilled  and  refined  into 
gasoline,  ierosene.  Diesel  engine  fuel,  lubri- 
cating oil.  and  wax  The  investment  cost  for 
this  process  Is  somewhat  Icsj^  than  the  Bergius 
process,  but  It  also  is  quite  high  as  compared 
to  a  petroleum  gasoline  refinery.  The  cost  of 
the  gasoline  Is  approximately  the  same  as  by 
the  first  process,  but  it  Is  not  suitable  at 
present  for  high-grade  aviation  fuel. 

Germany  has  now  control  cf  some  20  or  30 
of  tfc«"<=  jM-^r:''  in  Germany  and  occupied 
count;  1 3      Ti.t    lotai  production  from  them 
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l8  estimated  at   about   8.000.000    barrels  per 
year 

Mr  Bradley.  Well.  Doctor,  as  I  understand 
It,  neither  the  gasoline  nor  the  lubricating 
oils  wh  ch  are  produced  by  this  Fischer- 
Tropsch  process  are  of  high  quality  and  com- 
parable with  such  petroleum  products  as  we 
^ave  for  use  in  our  mechanized  Army  and  in 
our  air  force. 

Dr  FiEtDNER.  That  is  correct.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  reform  the  Fischer-Trcpsch  gasoline 
before  it  can  be  ased  in  tanks  or  other  mech- 
anized equipment,  and  It  probably  Is  not 
suitable  even  with  reforming  for  aviation 
purposes.  The  lubricating  oil  obtained  is 
usable  as  a  substitute,  but  is  not  of  the  high- 
est quality  and  cannot  compare  to  that  made 
from  petroleum  and  used  in  cur  aircraft 
engines 

Mr  Bf.\dlet  Doctor,  do  you  subscribe  to 
the  statement  which  was  made  before  cur 
committee  by  several  of  the  witnesses,  who 
you  might  say  have  made  quite  an  exhaustive 
International  study  of  this  sul:Ject  in  the  past, 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  qui'stion  at  all  but 
that  It  is  vitally  Important  to  Hitler  to  s.cure 
command  cf  the  Caucasian  and  Mescpctamlan 
cil  fields  if  he  Is  to  win  this  war.  and.  there- 
fore, he  probably  will  put  forth  an  all-cut 
effort  for  their  capture  this  summer? 

Dr.  FiELDNER.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
question  but  that  Mr  Hitler  must  obtain 
more  petroleum  to  supply  his  war  machine. 
The  synthetic  plants  in  Germnny.  and  under 
German  control,  while  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance are  not  of  suflBcient  capacity  to 
supply  all  the  needs  and.  furthermore,  many 
of  them  may  have  been  put  cut  of  com- 
mission by  bombings. 

Mr  Bradley  Well.  If  they  haven't  been 
put  out  of  commission  already.  Doctor,  we 
can  all  pray  they  will  be  put  out  when  the 
American  air  force  gets  after  them  and  adds 
its  weight  of  numbers  and  unquestioned 
ability  to  the  splendid  work  which  has  been 
recently  done  by  the  Royal  Air  Force. 

In  conclusion.  I  think  this  interview  points 
out  to  my  listeners  how  very  important  a 
mission  our  own  bombers  were  on  last  week 
when  It  is  reported  that  they  successfully 
bombed  the  Rumanian  oil  fields,  which  is 
Hitler's  whole  resource  of  raw  petroleum  at 
the  present  time. 

I  am  sure  that  my  radio  audience  will  agree 
with  me  that  your  laboratory  in  Pittsburgh  Is 
again  demonstrating  Its  splendid  capabilities 
and  I  knew  that  in  all  fields  connected  with 
the  mining  Industry,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Is 
very  highly  regarded,  and  I  certainly  hope 
you  will  keep  up  the  good  work. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  » 

HON   JOHN  L  .VlcMILLAN 

O*    sOL^H   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  23.  1942 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  t^.e  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  address  I  made  before 
the  Rural  Carriers  Association  in  my 
district  on  May  30. 

I  feel  that  the  people  of  my  district  are 
interested  in  getting  the  truth  as  to  the 
status  of  the  war  program. 

Mr  President  and  rural  carriers  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  South  Carolina,  when  ycu 
Invited  me  to  meet  with  your  distinguished 
groups  several  weeks  ago.  it  was  doubtful  that 
1  could  have  the  honor  of  being  with  you  on 
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this  date.  H  v.  i^r  Congress  completed  Its 
week's  work  ;i:  .1  a  ended  to  recess  over  the 
week  end  out  of  respect  to  our  heroes  who 
have  passed  beyond. 

Since  I  was  elected  to  Congress.  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  recommending  a  numl)er  of 
young  men  to  fill  the  rural  carrier  positions 
in  my  district  and  I  have  made  a  special 
effort  In  every  Instance  to  recommend  an 
honest  high-type  gentleman  to  fill  these  most 
responsible  positions.  When  the  Post  Office 
Department  sends  me  the  names  of  the  three 
applicants  they  are  considering  to  fill  a  rural 
carrier  vacancy,  I  always  go  over  the  quali- 
fications of  each  applicant  with  the  Post 
Office  Department  officials  and  I  am  certain 
that  any  rural  carrier  in  my  district  could 
easily  demand  a  much  higher  salary  with 
some  other  Government  agency  with  his  high 
degree  of   experience   and   education. 

You  rural  carriers  have  a  great  responsi- 
bility on  your  shoulders  at  this  time  in  seeing 
that  the  enormous  amount  of  mail  In  this 
country  is  dispatched  promptly  and  properly. 
Your  Government  daily  trusts  you  rural  car- 
riers with  confidential  mall  that  could  easily 
undermine  our  very  form  of  government,  if 
you  were  low  enough  to  expose  the  Informa- 
tion with  which  you  are  entrusted. 

The  war  at  this  time  is  foremost  In  the 
minds  of  every  loyal  American  citizen,  and 
everything  else  seems  so  unimportant  that 
I  know  it  is  your  desire  to  get  some  first- 
hand knowledge  as  to  how  our  war  program 
is  being  handled  at  this  time.  It  is  so  impor- 
tant that  we  keep  confidential  the  greater 
pan  of  our  war  program  that  sometimes  It  Is 
possible  that  the  people  of  our  country  will 
get  the  wrong  impressljn  from  the  so-called 
news  analysts  as  to  hew  this  war  Is  being 
handled. 

We  are  at  the  present  time  engaged  In  the 
greatest  war,  extending  over  the  widest  area, 
affecting  the  largest  number  of  people,  in- 
volving the  most  vital  Issues,  fraught  with 
the  gravest  consequences,  and  waged  with 
the  most  destructive  weapons  known  to  man- 
kind. 

In  this  great  struggle  the  merits  of  our 
form  of  government,  the  efficiency  of  our  eco- 
nomic system,  our  capacity  for  production, 
and  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  American 
people  are  being  tested  as  never  before  Dur- 
ing the  previous  wars  only  our  own  destiny 
hung  in  the  balance.  Had  we  lost  we  could 
have  looked  forward  to  another  field  and  an- 
other day.  But  today  we  defend  the  last 
citadel  of  freedom  on  earth.  L  America  fails, 
democracy  fails,  self-government  perishes,  and 
the  clocks  of  time  and  the  human  rights  of 
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our  citizens   will  be   set 
years. 

At  the  present  time  W'  ; 
weapons  and  munitic:.'^  l  i 
way  to  our  Allies  located  c 
different  fronts.  We  are 
slowly,  pamfully,  aiul  a*  : 
We  are  moving  at  l.is;  fi'. 
victory 

Our  ::  a!.-:l  ,«. -iririe  pi.':;;' 
w;ir  n:a'e;.ai  .::  a  niaT.!;^! 
the  eyes  of  our  enemies  t  i,  ii  realization  that 
w*^  mean  bU6ines.=  Alieacv  we  are  taKine 
C'  ;n:ii;ind  of  the  air,  -hf  ?ir-*  Mtn  n  ward 
SUIT' n;acv  li^.  mi'iern  w;irlari'  0:i  tlie 
p:'  ;:!:';  ■  ur  t,.::.ks  are  k!»-'ttinj;  evrry  tt->*  nn  -he 
Russian,  African,  and  Austr.ilian  fronts.  Our 
underwater  craft  have  already  proven  that 
they  are  superior  t-  ai.vTl.;:.^-  the  er.einies 
have  to  ofTer. 

Our  mobilization  uf  manpower  is  Just  as 
In,;  rj  .-;ve.  No  one  but  the  Chief  of  S'nff  cf 
(i.r  .\-:r.\  knows  the  size  of  cur  standinin  A'u.v 
at  the  present  time  since  this  Is  a  n,  :  •  -v 
secret;  however.  I  can  assure  you  that  \^t  ..  c 
well  equipped  to  take  care  of  ourselves  uncier 
any  circumstances.  Mobilization  has  pro- 
ceeded in  an  orderly  way  with  a  notable  :.i>  k 
of  the  scandal  which  attended  the  rai'  i  '.:  >'. 
the  comparatively  insignificant  force  <  :  lHi«8 
a:.d   the  L.tk  of  facilities  ai;d  ec;u;pnu-;.;    uf 


1917.  Noiwuhslanding  the  speed  with  which 
this  number  of  men  Is  being  mustered  in, 
there  have  been  no  epidemics  and  cur  forces 
today  are  the  best  fed,  best  clothed,  best 
equipped,  with  the  smallest  percentage  of  hos- 
pitalization ever  enlisted  under  the  American 
flag  or  any  other  flag  in  any  war  I  feel  that 
this  Is  a  great  compliment  to  the  Congress  and 
our  other  Government  leaders. 

Never  before  has  a  nation  been  changed 
from  peacetime  basis  to  war  status  or  has 
industry  been  converted  from  civil  to  mili- 
tary production  so  completely  and  In  so  short 
a  lime.  The  speed  and  skill  with  which  the 
transition  has  t>een  effected  would  seem  Im- 
possible. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  members  of  this 
dlstlnguisbed  group  through  what  agency  the 
American  people  have  affected  this  remark- 
able transition.  Primarily  through  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  representing  them,  acting  for 
them,  raising  the  money,  appropriating  the 
funds,  auditing  the  expenditures,  and  shap- 
ing the  legislation  which  has  transformed  the 
velvet  glove  and  armed  the  mailed  fist  that  Is 
protecting  American  institutions. 

It  is  true  that  the  Immediate  direction  of 
the  war  is  under  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  headed  by  cur  Commander  in 
Chief,  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
However.  Congress  has  remained  on  the  Job 
and  made  it  possible  for  him  to  transform  a 
peace-loving  country  into  a  first-class  mili- 
tary Nation.  During  the  first  World  War 
there  was  great  confusion  In  Congress  and  in 
the  executive  departments,  and  we  all  know 
that  not  a  single  American  plane  or  piece  of 
American  artillery  ever  reached  the  battle 
line  in  Etirope  before  peace  wtft  restored. 

During  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  and  my 
first  year  as  a  Member  of  Congress  we  appro- 
priated $800,000,000  for  defense,  and  the  sec- 
ond year  I  was  a  Member  of  Congress  we 
appropriated  $8,000,000,000  for  defense.  Up 
until  December  7,  when  Japan  stabbed  us  in 
the  back,  your  Congress  had  appropriated 
$56,000,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
the  defense  of  this  country.  The  above  appro- 
priation was  the  largest  sum  of  money  that 
has  ever  been  appropriated  by  any  country 
for  any  war  program,  as  we  only  spent  ap- 
proxiiiiately  $26,000,000,000  during  the  first 
World  War. 

We  hav  had  some  momentous  decisions  to 
make  during  the  past  few  years  and  one  of 
the  most  Important  of  these  decisions,  in  my 
opinion,  was  the  original  draft  act.  for  which 
I  voted  and  worked.  This  was  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  any  country  that  a  draft 
law  has  been  enacted  during  peacetime. 

I  have  given  these  facts  because  so  many 
people  don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about 
when  they  state  that  our  country  was  not 
preparing  when  Japan  and  Germany  de- 
clared war  on  us.  Yet  they  speak  like 
prophets  n  Israel,  folks  who  feel  that  they 
are  doing  the  country  some  good  by  creating 
distrust  between  the  constituents  and  the 
public  officials. 

The  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  In  Ita 
prompt  and  adequate  provision  for  every 
need  and  contingency  of  a  vastly  greater 
theater  of  action,  presents  a  record  which  Is 
without  parallel.  It  Is  writing  a  bright  chap- 
ter  in   American   history. 

With  this  remarkable  record  anyone  would 
naturally  expect  to  see  dally  throughout  tlie 
Nation  editorial  columns  with  the  commen- 
dation of  the  Congress,  cf  its  work,  and  the 
results  secured  by  continuous  unselflih 
service,  without  vacations.  We  must  all  ro 
member  that  the  responsibility  of  this  war  is 
not  only  that  of  Congress  and  the  President — 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  person  enjoy- 
ing the  freedom  derived  from  otii-  representa- 
tive form  of  government. 

In  my  opinion,  you  rural  carriers  can  be  of 
more  assistance  than  any  other  group  In  help- 
ing our  people  to  get  readjtisted  to  the  new 
way  of  life  after  the  war  Is  over.  We  all 
k:;ow  th;it   it  will  be  ea.'^y  tjv  tie  "reds,"  or 


some  other  form  of  government,  to  sway 
some  of  our  people  who  do  not  take  time  to 
think,  believing  that  their  Government 
squandered  their  earnings,  and  that  they 
could  relieve  them  of  the  great  burden  of 
taxes  which  we  all  know  we  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  in  order  to  keep  our  country 
free  and  untainted,  as  it  was  handed  down 
to  us  by  our  forefathers. 
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OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

Of     N!  'A     \<1RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1942 

Mr.  FITZP.\in!C  K.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leavc  :^  lX'.l;.^  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Commerce  and  Industry  Association 
of  New  York.  Inc..  setting  forth  the  facts 
concerning  the  unemployment  situation 
in  New  York  City  and  pointing  cut  the 
economic  implicatipns  lx)th  to  the  city 
and  to  the  Nation. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Convincing  evidence  has  been  gathered  by 
the  Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of 
New  York.  Inc  .  that,  owing  to  dislocatioiis  in 
Industry  caused  by  the  war.  New  York  City 
is  facing  a  condition  of  widespread  unem- 
ployment and  loss  of  industrial  production 
which,  unless  checked.  wiU  work  great  injury 
to  the  city. 

Evidence  submitted  to  the  association  and 
statements  by  labor  and  city  officials  show 
the  following; 

1.  On  May  30,  1942,  321,000  New  York  City 
residents  were  seeking  employment  through 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  here. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  17,000  ever 
April  30  registration  figures  of  the  same 
agency.  The  total  unemployed  Is  undoubtedly 
larger. 

2.  The  number  of  unemployed  will  be  great- 
ly increased  after  August  3  by  the  iron  and 
steel  conservatnon  order  M-126.  curtailing 
fabrication  and  assembly  of  some  400  Iron 
and  steel  products  not  needed  for  w;  '  Ti  f 
order  will  shut  down  hundreds  of  pia:  ;- 

3.  Thirty  thousand  clothing  workers  In  the 
metropolitan  area  face  unemployment  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  unless  the  Government 
allocates  an  Increased  share  of  work  on  Army 
and  Navy  uniforms  and  other  textile  prod- 
ucts •     N   w  Y   rk  shops. 

4.  F  ;  \  i;.  u.vind  members  of  the  Building 
Trades  Council  are  unemployed  and  are  willing 
to  accept  Jobs  in  shipyard'-  or  war-production 
plants  at  wage  rates  pr.  \. ;.:,:. g  in  those  plants. 

5.  As  ccnsumer-gcx ;d=>  -ndustrles  are  stifled 
by  war  production,  the  falling  off  In  nonde- 
fense  production  will  ultimately  be  reflected 
in  decreased  employment  among  distributors 
of  consumer  f.-     d-; 

6.  A  siirve;.  by  'fu.-^  h.^.--  c;atiQn  sometime 
ago  sh  .v(  i  l.at  the  city  had  considerable 
Idle  I;..  :  '.r-'  !  rnpnri'y  It  also  has  mil- 
lions '  '•qua;!  !*■,'  av  .lable  in  factorle*. 
It  has  thcusa;,ci    ■:  f  ' u,   a;,-  apartments. 

With  lahc;  !,  u-  ,■,,:  ;.:.c!  buildings  avall- 
a'  ,(  :■  -.^  "1  !..*'  ;;;  :•■  ^  i.omlcal  for  the  Gov- 
e;;. ::;(:.•  :;.  rT;->'::.t  *'-e  future  needs  of  the 
war  to  make  use  of  existing  facilities  here 
rather  than  to  u.se  greatly  needed  materials 
to  build  new  structures  elsewhere 

Nau-  Y'  ■■!.;  r:*v  :-  f ,.;:\;-':,':;™  the  Guvrn- 
r;< ;.:,  w,*;.  lu  :<:  :,xf^  -u  u  ;-  buying  more 
v.r.:  '•>•  :,'i'-  :b  a:,  a:,y  (•;.•■  '■  :;.:;;. u  ••  "  ;■, 
ILf  C'..  ..:."r\.     W.:h;a  ::-  l^  ;.:-;. r~  ..',t  :.t>uijf 
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p   pu'.a'-icr.    i.f    ::ie    L:.;tca 
;;t  the  cuys  econom!  •  'truc- 
turf  .   deteriorate  »<  e 

c  ■  ••     '    on    the   ent:r»-  ry 

and  detract  sertoualy  from  the  abiltt?  ol  the 
dty.  u  mdustrlali»t«.  and  lt«  cUi^na  to 
•upport   the   war    effort 

ThU  asaociation.  therefore  exprekses  lla 
keen  approbation  cf  the  effr.rta  wM<  h  Gov. 
Herbert  H  Lehman  and  •May^r  F  H  La- 
Guardia  are  now  raakini;  to  indv;ce  t  .e  van- 
oua  agencies  cf  the  Federal  Government  to 
Incrcaae  the  number  of  war  conirac;s  let  to 
New  York  City  eslabllabments  and  pledges 
cration  to  insure  the  success  pf  these 


1 1   .-.  directed  that  the  facts  herei 
be  pl;iced   in  the   hands  of   the  Pt»"« 
the    United  Slates   and   of    the 
.,  »'..s..nta  r«>pon»»ble  for  the  \...-l.. 
•y.  and  »t  !»  further  d;rected 
".    :   '.n  the  attention  of  t 
I  -•>  rr.  m  N«  «r  York  Sta* 
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•^aker. 

undfr  .cu'. 0  lo  rf.iso  ai'.G  cx'.tiu:  my  re- 
marks I  include  therein  a  t?legram 
signed  by  the  Water  Project  AJithority 
of  the  State  of  California 

It  will  be  nottd  that  the  projtjct  with 
wh  ch  this  telegram  deals  is  two  terns  in 
the  Interior  appropriation  bill,  calling 
for  funds  to  begin  work  on  the  trinsmis- 
sion  line  from  Shasta  Dam  i  nd  for 
preliminary  engint-cring  work  |on  the 
Anticch  steam  plant. 

The  only  oppo->^ition  to  these  t\*o  items 
comes  from  the  Pacific  Gas  &  lEltctnc 
Corporation 

It  is  my  hope  tiiat  wht-n  the  motion 
Is  cffercd  to  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments  involv.ng  these  two 
Items  that  the  House  will  p  -r:^  -^'ly  re- 
place these  two  items,  so  }  ;al  to 
California  s  national  war  effort. 

Sac».\minto    Calif.  June  1^  194 
H(  n    Thom«s  F    Ford 

Was^i'igton.   D    C 

The  Water  Project  Authority  of  the  State 
of  Callfcrnla  has  received  advice  tl  at  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  items  in  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  H  R  6845  may  be 
voted  en  by  House  of  Representatl  ,vs  in  a 
few  days,  and  it  is  reported  that  bill  i  s  passed 
by  S?nate  has  approval  of  House  (onferees 
except  for  two  items,  namely.  tT7C::000  for 
atarUng  work  on  electric-pcwo:  inlss^lon 

line  from  Shasta  Dam.  and  »20(J  .,vi^  : .  r  prep- 
aration   cf    enpneenr.g    plans    for    nuxlllary 
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steam  electric  plant  near  Antioch 
tericr  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
prlations  ComTiittee  recommended  tl  e  Inclu- 
sion cf  the  fcm'oing  item.s  in  the  I  ill  after 
full  and  extensive  hearins;*  on  the 
ard  '.:'-*i!-^  the  recommendations 
a'.c.  '!   N  I:    .1  letter  of  April  30 

Seu.i  .  r  Hay  DEN  the  War  Producticn  Beard 
has  deanitely  recommended  that  funds  b« 
6.        j  riated    for   construction    cf    fansmts- 


The  In- 
Appro- 


subject 

of  Don- 

1942.  to 


s;cn  lines  In  order  to  make  available  Shasta 
power  urgently  needed  for  war  production  In 
California:  and  has  endorsed  the  ultimate 
construction  of  a  steam  plant  for  the  project 
and  recommended  that  preparatory  work  for 
its  construction  should  be  undertaken. 

The  Central  Valley  project  of  California  is 
one  of  State- »-ide  interest  It  was  approved 
at  a  State  eUfticn  held  In  1933.  and  specifi- 
cally Included  the  transmission  line  and  au- 
thorized the  steam  plant  These  features 
have  receivec  widespread  approval  both  in 
Washington  und  California:  are  directly  en- 
dorsed by  President  Roosevelt,  Department 
of  Interior  Burcnu  of  Reclamation.  Federal 
Power  Comniissicn.  and  War  Prrductlcn 
B<:-     ■ 

F  9     from     California     Includs 

American  Fetleratlon  of  Labor.  State  Grange. 
California  Irruatlrn  Districts  A.'^socmtion.  and 
many  public  arencies  m  the  Central  Valley. 
Opposition  before  Congress  has  come  from 
one  mfwrr*  crly— the  private  powrr  company 
ar;  a      This  cy\  rse 

to  »  of   the  prv    •  '     v- 

ernmetvt  «nrt  iho\!id  be  disregarded  and  proj- 
ect completed  n»  voted  for  by  people  and  for 
th-*lr  creatfvt  brneflt  Since  its  ctewtlon  in 
l»M  the  water-project  authority  has  strongly 
•nd  mnswtently  iirvrd  early  rcn^j^et;on  en« 
tl'-  '    lurhsdnn!  boxh  »  '  power 

fr  ind    *t    this   tlire   v  .ily   rr« 

'  that  T^ui  with  Nil  other  Ci\llfornU 
l;  ,  cntntlv>«s  vw  your  beat  efToTta  lo  ob- 
tain approval  by  the  House  of  Repr«t<ent«tivrt 
Of  this  California  project  in  the  Interior  bill 
aa  amended  and  fi«»sed  bv  the  Senate 

W*rr^  ^Ro  rcT    AfTuoRtTV    or    th« 
ST^T«  or  Caipornia 
By  Ei)w\RD  Htatt.  Executive  Officer. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   M.ART'N  F  S^^ITH 

Cf    W\SH1NCTGN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursdau.  June  23.  1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  insert  the  pre- 
pared statement  which  I  made  before  the 
joint  hearing  of  subcommittees  of  the 
House  Com.mittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
and  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
June  3  to  9.  1942. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

In  order  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee may  be  fully  Informed  regarding  the 
amendments  to  the  Bonneville  Act  that  we 
have  before  us,  I  shall  undertake  to  outline 
these  amendments  to  you  and  analyze  each 
provision  I  shall  try  to  be  brief,  but  I  hope 
to  touch  upon  every  matter  of  Interest  to 
this  committer  so  that  we  may  have  at  the 
outset  a  comprehensive  picture  of  what  the 
proposed  bill  Is  Intended  to  do.  I  realize  that 
I  am  discusslncr  a  measure  cf  great  Interest 
to  all  of  ycu  and  my  task  Is  made  easier  by 
the  knowledge  'hat  no  group  of  men  has  had 
more  experience  with  and  more  appreciation 
cf  the  Intricate  problems  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  solve  than  has  this  committee  of 
Members  cf  the  two  branches  of  Congress. 

The  Columbia  power  bill  that  is  before  this 
committee  Is  the  result  of  many  months  of 
work  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Bonx. 
It  is  In  every  sense  a  joint  effort  Time  after 
time  during  the  days  when  it  was  being 
drafted  the  delegation  from  my  State  has  met 
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to  go  over  its  provisions.  We  have  called 
upon  experts  In  the  various  executive  asencles 
for  advice  and  assistance.  A  great  deil  cf 
time,  patience,  and  effort  has  been  bestDwed 
upon  this  measure. 

The  Bonneville  Act,  which  I  sponsored  in 
the  House,  passed  almost  5  years  ago.  set  up 
a  framework  of  legislation  for  dl5pcs!ng  of 
the  power  from  the  Bonneville  Dam.  then 
being  rapidly  rushed  to  completion  Thai  act 
of  Congress  stated  a  sound  basic  policy  and 
contained  provisions  for  procedures  that  .nave 
successfully  withstood  the  test  of  day-to-day 
operation.  Corgrcss  wisely  recognized  that 
the  fuller  development  of  the  Columbia,  then 
already  under  way  with  the  tremendous 
Grand  Coulee  project,  would  require  fddi- 
tlonal  legislation  It  therefore  stated  that 
the  administration  established  by  the  a(  t  )f 
1937  was  "Intended  to  be  provisional  pending 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  adminis- 
tration for  Bonneville  and  other  projects  M\ 
the  Columbia  River  Basin." 

Extended  hearings  were  held  before  the 
House  Rivers  and  Harbtirs  Committee  »>»c  the 
1  reccrd.  which  I  hax**  recently  rei-ead. 
;ed  of  over  500  pages  Most  of  the 
spade  work  was,  ther<»fore,  done  befor«  our 
committee  Consequently  the  hearings  on 
the  Senate  side  iwre  v«ry  brief  I  am  happy  to 
•t«te  that  »?veral  member*  ol  our  pre«c'nt 
siibct^mnuttee  were  member*  of  the  Com  nit- 
tee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  «t  that  time  the 
grntlemiin  from  California  |Mr  CartirI.  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  |Mr  PrrrasioNi,  the 
gentleman  from  Nortl)  Carolina  |Mr  Barocn|. 
and  my.M^lf,  and  the  record  shows  that  w»  nil 
participated  actively  In  the  hearings  1  deem 
It  only  fair  to  acknowledge  that  our  ."«uccrs» 
in  reporting  out  a  good  bill  was  due,  in  Urge 
measure,  to  the  Interest  and  asslsttmre 
rendered  by  these  colleagues,  particularly  the 
gentleman  from  California  |Mr.  Carteb|. 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  committee, 
who  was  present  at  all  the  hearings  and  trade 
man}  constructive  and  valuable  suggcstlDTij. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  |Mr  DoNDrtol, 
who  has  succeeded  Mr  Ca.itfr  as  a  member  of 
our  subcommittee,  also  served  on  the  commit- 
tee at  that  time  and  participated  construc- 
tively In  the  hearings  We  worked  hard  iiid 
our  labors  of  5  years  ago  make  cur  preser.t 
task  much  easier 

We  are  now  engaged  In  providing  much 
needed  additional  powers  and  responsibilities 
for  that  agency  created  5  years  ago.  T^cs€ 
of  us  who  have  worked  closely  on  this  prob- 
lem h.ive  felt  that  this  could  be  done  most 
expeditiously  by  simply  amending  the  earlier 
acts  of  Congress  than  by  presenting  a  com- 
pletely new  bill,  much  of  which  would  neces- 
sarily repeat  earlier  language  and  plow  up 
old  ground.  Our  effort  has  been  to  conserve 
time  and  preserve  as  much  of  the  earlier 
Bonneville  Project  Act  as  is  consistent  with 
the  new  duties  that  we  Impose  upon  the 
agency  charged  with  selling  Columbia  Rver 
power.  You  will  note  as  I  go  through  ihis 
measure  that  a  minimum  of  the  language  of 
the  Bonneville  Project  Act  has  been  striclten 
and  that  the  present  bill  closely  follows  the 
pattern  of  that  act.  We  have  had  prepared 
a  document  which  sets  forth  in  p'^rallel 
columns  the  text  of  S  2430,  introduced  by 
Senator  Bont,  and  H  R.  6890.  which  I  have 
Introduced  In  the  House  and  which  Is  the 
same  text,  and  the  text  of  the  present  Bonne- 
ville Acts,  which  we  hope  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  follow  my  discussion  more  reacily. 
For  instance,  section  1  of  the  BonneMlle 
Act  Is  rewritten  only  in  order  to  Include  the 
surplus  power  produced  from  the  facilities 
at  Grand  Coulee  with  that  produced  at 
Bonneville  for  sale  by  the  Administration. 
The  name  of  the  agency  is  also  properly 
changed  to  the  Columbia  Power  Admlnisira- 
tlon.  Under  the  new  section  1,  both  dams 
are  to  be  operated  by  the  agencies  that  have 
built  them— the  Army  engineers  in  the  case 
of  Bonneville  Dam  and  the  Bureau  of  Reila- 
matlon  in  the  case  of  Grand  Coulee.    The 
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r  '*^'  '  *  'i-^«"<1  !n  fbe  M(fl(Stion  and  Irrl- 
gaii^ii  w^iiis  lb  turned  orer  fit  the  bus  oar  to 
the  Columbia  Power  Administration— the 
Ffilp-  agency  for  this  power.  In  fact  this 
•  c  :  :i  feives  permanence  to  the  present  ar- 
rangement authorized  by  the  Executive  order 
of  the  President  directing  -.he  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  to  sell  the  power  from 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

Section  2  (a)  of  the  Bonneville  Act  is  re- 
written by  the  Columbia  power  bill,  section 
3.  This  subsection  of  the  act  provided  the 
form  of  administration  and  the  arrange- 
ment between  the  Administration  and  the 
War  Department  for  scheduling  the  power 
operations  and  handling  the  Installation  of 
power  equipment.  The  latter  arrangement 
has  been  retained  In  the  present  bill  with 
respect  to  Bonneville  and  Is  also  applied, 
with  the  Bureau  cf  Reclamation,  to  the 
Grand  Coulee  plant  in  as  nearly  the  same 
form   as  practicable. 

The    administrative    provision    of   section 
3    («i    of    the    existing    act    established    an 
Administrator  to  be  apptilnted  by  and  res^on- 
Rible  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,     An 
amendment  to  this  section  passed  bv  Congress 
in  IWO  (Pxibllc,  No  429.  TCth  Cong  .  3d  sess  ) 
provided  for  appointment  by  the  Secretary  of 
an  assistant  administrator   a  chief  engineer, 
and  a  general  counsel,  and  al.^o  added  the  fol- 
lowing language:  "The  office  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Bonneville  project  Is  hereby  con- 
stituted an  office  In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  shall  be  under  the  jurisdlcilon  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  tht  Interior     All 
functions  vested  In  the  Administrator  of  the 
Bonneville    project    unde»    thl.s   act    may    be 
exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and. 
Buhtect  to  his  supervlsi'^n  and  direction,  by 
the  Administrator  and  other  personnel  of  the 
project  "     Tills  language  Is  amended  by  the 
Cohimbla  power  bill.     The  bill  creates  a  Co- 
lumbia Power  Administration  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the   Interior   and   vests  Its   powers 
in  an  Administrator  subject  to  the   general 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    It 
provides  that  the  Administrator  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.     I  have  had  no 
([uarrel  with  the  administration  of  the  Bon- 
neville Act  and  the  suggested  change  of  this 
provision  reflects  no  disci  edit  upon  the  Sec- 
retary's exercise  of  his  power  to  appoint  the 
Administrator.     I  feel  that  the  Secretary  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  done  a 
fine  job   in    the   development  of   this   great 
Federal  program,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  they 
will  continue  to  have  a  guiding  hand  in  its 
future.     I  am  convinced    however,  that   the 
new  duties  that  we  impose  upon  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  tremendous  Columbia  River 
development  make  the  position  of  Adminis- 
trator one  that  should  properly  be  filled  by 
appointment  by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

In  rewriting  this  section  we  have  dispensed 
with  the  advisory  board  of  representatives 
of  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Agriculture,  and  the 
Interior  and  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. Since  the  Columbia  Power  Adminis- 
tration is  simply  a  power-sales  agency,  this 
board  does  not  seem  appropriate  or  necessary 
to  the  administration  of  its  program. 

Tlie  remainder  of  section  2  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Act  is  kept  intact  in  the  Columbia  power 
bill  Additional  language  is  added.  A  pro- 
viso on  section  2  (e)  is  appended  in  order 
that  the  sales  or  dispositions  of  distribution 
facilities  to  public  bodies  and  cooperatives 
provided  in  the  amendments  may  be  effected 
with  the  minimum  of  red  tape.  The  Bonne- 
ville Act  required  Presidential  approval  of  all 
sales  or  other  dispositions  of  properties  not 
required  for  the  operation  of  the  project. 
The  proviso  permits  such  sales  a.-.d  disposi- 
tions to  public  bodies  and  cooper.i  ^^a  wiiJ.- 
ou*"  approval  by  the  President,  since  tiip.^^-^ 
transactions  are  required  by  the  bill 

Section  2  (f)  of  the  Bonneville  .^c-  ,r;  h  r- 
iz^s  the  .Administrator  to  negctiuu  ui.a  ■.  i.'i  r 


Ir.'c-  (T-!  thc-?  aerofnif  :.'?  ;;r,ri  Hr-anpemer.t5 
nei>'^^:-i'v  (  r  !■;■;>:(  J—:, ite  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
p.i^' ~  '.  '!,'  H  ■  !  .(  additional  language  In 
this    .'';■*-.'•  :  .t'fl    *-A    ^«>ctiou    5   of    the 

Colun.      ,        \  .^       ;.!Tm  the  Admin- 

istration ■[•  f  •'■■■;>•  >-T  laititude  respecting 
these  arra-  t  n.'  :  -  tliat  are  necessary  to  the 
business-like  administration  of  this  great 
power  enterprise.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  language  was  drafted  with  the  help 
of  experts  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office  In  fact,  this  provision  wks  modeled 
upon  other  legislation  that  nas  been  passed 
by  Congress  Under  the  new  laiiguage  the 
Administration  will  be  subjected  to  the  audit 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  Offic*-.  but  that 
audit  will  be  more  nearly  akin  to  the  check 
provided  in  the  audit  of  private  companies 
and  will  not  tend  to  relieve  the  respons.ble 
agency  of  administrative  or  policy  determlna- 
ti^ns.  The  reason  for  requiring  regulations 
to  be  presented  by  the  S  cretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  to  provide  a  flexible  means  by  which 
contracting  authority  may  be  definitely  vested 
in  certain  Individuals 

Section  6  of  the  Columbia  power  bill  adds 
three  nt  \\    -  ;> -ctions  to  section   2   of   the 
Bcnnevil       \         The  first  of  the*  empower* 
the  Admlm.-UHtion  to  acquire  by  "purchase, 
lease,    condemnation,    or    donation"    electric 
utility  aystems  in  the  State*  of  Waahlngiou 
and  Oregon,  when  such  acquisitions  will  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  Government's  fa- 
cimies  or  facilitate  the  development  of  mar- 
ket* for  the  power  produced  at  the  Oovern- 
ment's   plants.     It  authorises  the   Adminis- 
tration  to  operate,   maintain,  and    improve 
such  syetem.s.    Naturally,  the  condemnation 
of  publicly  owned  systems  is  prohibited.    The 
Administrator  is  required  to  make  ;i  certifica- 
tion that  the  operation  of  the  acquired  prop- 
erties  will    increase   power    revenues   in    an 
amount  sufficient  to  pay"  operation,  mainte- 
nance,   principal,    and    interest    charges    on 
these  properties,  and  that  the  properties  to 
be  resold  will  bring  a  price  that  will  return 
the  Government's  investment.     In  short,  the 
Administrator  can   buy  properties  only  if  it 
is  determined  that  they  ■will  pay  out.     The 
acquisition  features  of  the  Columbia  power 
bill  are  the  heart  and  soul  of  thU  measure. 
I  know  that   Senator  Bone  and  others  who 
will  come  before  this  committee  will  go  into 
detail  with  respect    to  this   matter.     I  want 
simply  to  say  that  the  public  bodies,  the  mu- 
nicipalities,   cooperatives,  and   public-utility 
districts   in   my   State   have   long   sought   to 
purchase  the  properties  of  privat*-  utilities. 
They  have  heen  hampered  by  the  lack  of  a 
single  agency  that  could  effect  thee  acquisi- 
tions on  a  system-wide  ba^is.     The  piecemeal 
acquisitions    that    are    the    alternative    are 
costly  to  the  public  agencies  due  tio  the  Im- 
position  of    high   severance    damaij;es      They 
are  costly  to  the  owners  of  the  private  utili- 
ties as  well  because  they  needlessly  prolong 
the   period    of    negotiation    and   uncertainty 
and  because  even  high  severance  damages  do 
not  make  it  economical  to  operate  a  system 
of    remnant    properties.     A    unified     public 
power   system    In   the   Northwest    will    mean 
more  jjower  and  cheaper  power.     Today,  when 
95  percent  of  Federal  Columbia  River  power 
is  going  into  war  industries,  it  means  more 
power  and  cheaper  power  for  the  v/ar. 

The  reference  to  the  Revised  Statutes  In 
this  section  contains  a  typographical  error. 
The  section  referred  to  should  be  355.  This 
section  requires  that  the  Attorney  General 
must  give  a  written  opinion  approving  the 
title  to  any  lands  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  duplication  of  title  work  would 
be  particularly  cumbersome  in  the  case  of 
system  acquisitions  wihch  neceiisarily  in- 
volve myriads  of  small  tracts  a:id  parcels 
collected  together  over  a  number  of  years 
by  the  private  companies. 

Ill  order  to  effect  these  acquisitions  the 
A  ;::.;■. i-^tration  is  authorized  to  issue  reve- 
:  .  1  nds.  I  understand  that  others  will 
present  testlmr :  ■  ;■.  ■:  --p  detail  regard!  ij 
the  technical  feu  u;!  s  oi  ilis  type  of  flnanc- 
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tliHt  Xlit  iiiiertr,-.l  Hiid  piiiniip.w  cli.»i>;e.^  l,:.  ilie 
bonds  shall  t>e  paid  only  from  revenues  of 
the  Administration  and  that  they  shall  not 
be    a    charge    against    the    Treauurv    of    the 
United  States.     Before  bones  ar      smu^  the 
Administrator   shall  file  a  decla.  .       i, —sim- 
ilar in  form  and  In  content  to  the  txmd  reso- 
lution that  a  city  council  or  board  of  direct- 
ors of   a  public-utility   district   would   pass. 
This   declaration   would   set   forth   the   pur- 
poses of   tlie    Issue,   the    uses    to    which    the 
proceeds  will  be  put  and  the  provisions  of  the 
bonds   to   be    Issued.     It    would   provide    the 
basis    of    the    terms    and    provisions    of    the 
bonds  and  of  the  underlying  Indentures  and 
agreements.    This  subaection  also  authorizes 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  buy  and  sell 
the  Administration's   bonds  and   makes   the 
Ixmds  lawful  investments  for  all  funds  un- 
der the  authority  or  control  of  the  United 
States      This  simply   permits  federally   con- 
trolled institutions  to  invest  In.  and  accept 
deposit  of,  the  bonds  ci  the  Administration. 
Remember,  the  bonds  do  not  pledge  the  credit 
of  the  United  States.     The  bonds  are.  how- 
ever, more  than  well  secured  by  Uie  incimie 
from  the  profitable  Federal  inveatment  that 
has    been    made    on    the    Columbia    River, 
While  each  acquisition  must  rest  on  Its  own 
bottom,    the    irrmendous    equity    that    tbs 
Government   has   m   the    program    provtdss 
an  ample  cushion  against  even  the  m<i8t  re- 
mote possthility  that  tlie  additional  revenuss 
security    through   the   acquisition   of   utility 
properties  would  not  pay  the  costs. 

A  final  subsection  to  section  2  provided  by 
the  bill  directs  the  Administration  to  sell  to 
public  bodies  ard  cooperatives  the  distribu- 
tion systems  that  It  has  acquired  In  the  pur- 
chase of  utility  properties       It  may  also  sell 
such  transmission  lines  and  generating  sta- 
tions   as    can     best    be    operated    by    such 
agencies.      The  terms  of  sales  must   t>e  rea- 
sonable   and    advantageous    to    the   Govern- 
ment.     In  brief,  the  bill  sets  up  the  Colum- 
bia   Power    Administration    as    a    wholesale 
marketing  agency.     It  will  wholesale  po*er  to 
the    public    bodies    and    cooperatives    of    the 
region  and  assist  them  in  getting  into  busi- 
ness.    It  is  not  proposed  to  put  the  Admin- 
istration   into  the   power  distribution   busi- 
ness.     Most  of  the  public  agencies  will  buy 
the  distribution  properties  concurrently  with 
the  acquisition  of  the  entire  system  by  the 
Administration.     However,     there     may     be 
instances  where  a  time  will  elapse  between 
the  acquisition  of  properties  by  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  sale  of  the  distribution  fa- 
cilities to  the  public   agencies.      To  provide 
for    the    Interim    operation    of    the    systems 
until  the  public  bodies  and  cooperatives  are 
enabled  to  purchase  their  distribution  facili- 
ties, the  Administration  may  enter  into  tem- 
porary    leases     or     management     contracts. 
This  will  permit  the  Administration  to  con- 
tract with  a  public  agency  for  the  operation 
of  facilities  in  an  adjacent  ecu:  'y   m  which 
a   district   has    not    been    set    i.;         Arrange- 
ments for  such  temporary  operation  must  be 
such  as  will  permit  the  properties  to  pay  out. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to    approve    regulations    prescribed    by    the 
Administration  for  the  collection,  safekeep- 
ing,  deposit,  and   transmission  of  funds  de- 
rived from  the  operation  of  the  distribution 
systems.      This  is  required  to  permit  neces- 
sary flexibility  in  the  handling  of  the  small 
collections  that  are  a  part  of  a  normal  utility 
operation. 

The  provisions  of  sections  3  Hi.d  4  of  the 
Bonneville  Act  are  retained.  The  latter  sec- 
tion establishes  the  basic  policy  of  giving 
preference  to  public  bodies  and  cooperatives 
and  may  well  be  termed  their  Magna  Carta. 
The  purposeful  language  of  this  section  is 
strengthened  in  section  7  of  the  bill  by  adding 
the  authorisation  and  direction  to  the  Ad- 
i:  nistration  to  advise  and  coop-  •  w  i 
I    i-ublio  bodies  in  their  programs.     TL.s  m  x 
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The  provisions  of  sections  5  aud  6 
Bonneville  Act  are  retali.ed 

Section  7  of  the  Bonneville  Act  is  a 
t         elude  power  frc  m  the  Grand  Cou 
I        -ct   in  the  determination  of  rate 
uiea      A.S  amended,  this  section  requ 
rates    to    be   set   at   levels   that   will 
revenues  to  pay  operating,  mai 
marketing  expenses,  payments  In  lieu 
(vhich  I  shall  discuss  in  connection 
later    section),    payments    of    prlnc 
Interest  on  the  revenue  bonds,  and  ; 
of~Interest  and  principal  upon  the  inv 
of    the    United    States    in    the    far'.;;: 
further   provides   that   rates  w:  i 

whenever  unnecessary  surplust-s  „ 

so  'hat  the  consumers  of  power  in  the 
we^*  Will  not  pay  more  than  is 
the  operation  and  retirement  of  th 
svstem  This  section.  toRether  with 
12  which  I  shall  discuss  later  sc 
■nund  business  basis  for  the  Columbu 
Administration — a  basis  that  many  a 
utility  could  well  seek  to  emulate 

The  last  sentence  of  8«:tion  8  of  the 
▼tUt-  Act  relatini?  to  purcha.ses  is  clat 
an  amendment  that  requires  the  Admi 
tion    to   award    contracts    to    the    low 
best    responsible    bidder    after    a 
of  bids,  considering  such  factors  as 
and    adaptability    of    supplies    and 
financial      responslbllttv       skill. 
record  of  InteKnty  in   dealing,   adht 
latxir  standards,  and  other  appro 
aide  rations 

This   section    is    further    amended 
•ddition    of    a    sul3«ectlon    which    m 
Bacor)-Davis   Act    apply   to   the 
contracts  of  the  Administratk)n      In 
•implify  the  procedure   the  Administ 

•  utliorized   to  malce  the  first  d«tern 
of  prevaillnjt  wages      However,  these 
cations  are  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
of  Labor 

Section  0  of  the  Bonneville  Act  reqt^i 
accounts  of  operation  to  be  kept  su 
the   requirements  of  the   Federal   Po 
Tbis  lection  is  amplified  s<i  that  th« 
•yvtems.    and    procedure's    prescril)ed 
Comptroller  Cieneral  shall  also  lie  m 

•  nee  with  the  Federal  Power  Act 
const>lidate  Into  a  single  system  the 
of  the  Administration  and  avoid  un 
duplication  of  work 

Section  10  of  the  Bonneville  Act  15 
ten  by  a  comprehensive  amendment 
quires,  as  d^  es  the  present  act,  the 
of    the   Interior  to  appxjlnt   an   assist 
ministratcr.  a  chief  engineer,  and  a 
counsel   whose  compensation  shall  be 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1923   as  a 
O     •  r  employees  appointed  ty  the 
t       ,on   are   to  be  subject   \.o  l)oth   t 
service  laws  ar.d  the  Classification 

Since    the   Administration   employ; 
laborers,   mechanics,  and  workmen, 
net   classified,   in   trades  and   crafts 
nection  with  its  construction  and  lu 
tions,  a  special  proviso  permits  the 
Istration  to  enter  into  contract.";    a 
through    collective    baryaining      > 
»e  itatives  of  such  employees      H    \ 
bill  provides  explicitly  that  joining  or 
to  Join  a  labor  union  may  never  l>e  a 
t;on   of   obtaining   or   retaining  emp'j 
T     -i  section  provides  for  the  payment 
\  I    .r.g  wages    ns  detern'.ined  by  the 
■■■  •    '      :    '  .'.'•  ^    by   the 
er.'.p;.  yei~    :..:t    subject 
Act    or    covered    bv 
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funds  and  may  pay  the  premium  on  such 
b-onds.  This  section  prohibits  supervisory 
cfflcers  from  having  any  financial  interest  In 
a  privately  owned  utility  or  In  a  holding  com- 
pany 

I  believe  that  the  employment  provisions 
that  are  proposed  in  this  bill  are  to  the  t)€St 
Interests  of  the  Government  and  will  make 
the  Columbia  Power  Administration  a  fair 
employer.  The  arrangements  are  novel  but 
not  without  precedent  They  will  permit  the 
continuation,  in  utilities  that  are  acquired, 
of  existing  employee  relationships  when  such 
relationships  are  equitable  and  practical 

I  think  that  is  also  a  humane  provision, 
because  there  is  no  reason  why.  if  these  em- 
ployees of  the  private  companies  have  been 
faithful  and  are  efBcient.  competent,  and  if 
there  is  a  change  of  ownership  and  these 
properties  are  acquired  by  the  Bonneville 
Administration,  these  people  should  all  be 
dismissed  and  discharged.  That,  of  course.  I 
think  wuuld  be  a  grave  miscarriage  of  justice, 
which  we  are  seeking  to  prevent  under  this 
art,  to  protect  thi)se  people  and  also  to  In- 
sure that  there  shall  be  fair  and  amicable 
relationships  between  the  Administration  and 
the  employees  at  all  times,  and  fair  dealing. 
That  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  labor 
legislation  which  we  have  enacted  in  Con- 
gress, which  has  met  with  such  widespread 
approval  by  the  American  people — this  hu- 
manitarian Icg.slation  to  protest  the  wage 
earner  and  grant  to  him  the  same  right  to  be 
heard  and  to  speak  in  regard  to  wages,  hours, 
and  working  conditions  as  the  employer  has 
always  had  in  the  past,  but  which  until  re- 
cently the  employee  did  not  possess,  but 
which  Congress  has  vested  in  labor  in  recent 
years.  We  want  that  to  continue  under  the 
Bonneville  Act.  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
this  provision.        , 

Section  11  of  the  Bonneville  Act  requires 
that  all  receipts,  other  than  an  emergency 
fund,  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts.  This  section  also  au- 
thorizes appropriations.  The  Bonneville  Act 
does  not  relate  Income  to  expenditures.  The 
present  bill  establishes  a  sound  pay-as-you-go 
plan  for  the  Administration,  It  permits  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  a  utility  enterprise 
at  the  same  time  that  it  requires  the  Ad- 
ministration to  live  up  to  rigid  standards  of 
self-liquidation.  These  provisions  are  essen- 
tial to  the  revenue  bond  features  of  ths  bill; 
but.  more  than  that,  they  are  in  themselves 
second  only  to  the  acquisition  provisions  in 
Importance  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 

The  Columbia  Power  Administration  fund 
Is  established  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Suites,  All  receipts  of  the  Administration, 
Including  appropriations,  power,  and  other 
revenues,  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  bends 
and  properties,  are  credited  to  this  Columbia 
Power  Administration  fund.  Appropriations, 
authorized  in  this  section,  may  be  spent  only 
for  the  purposes  appropriated.  Bond  pro- 
ceeds, and  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  prop- 
erties, may  be  used  only  for  purposes  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  the  bonds  and 
Indentures  under  which  they  were  Issued. 
Miscellaneous  receipts  may  be  used  only  to 
finance  the  activities  in  connection  with 
which  they  were  derived 

Power  revenues  are  to  be  spent  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  electrical 
facilities  at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Ootrtee 
Dams  and  the  transmission  facilities  of  the 
Administration  and  for  the  Administration's 
other  reserves  for  all  of  the  electrical  facili- 
ties After  operation  and  maintenance,  the 
next  charge  upon  the  power  revenues  is  that 
of  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  upon  the  acquired 
properties  retained  by  the  Administration, 
Brtefty.  these  payments  will  amount  to  the 
►  K;:t  amounts  of  .real  and  personal  property 
•  \  ^s  assessable  upon  such  properties  that 
w.   le   paid   by    the    private   owners.     In   the 
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case  of  distribution  properties  temporarily 
operated  by  the  Administration,  these  pay- 
ments will  also  Include  franchise,  excise, 
business,  and  other  taxes  that  would  be  ptid 
by  the  private  owners.  Tax  payments  will 
be  made  to  the  respective  agencies  whl:h 
previously  collected  taxes,  or.  if  the  State 
legislature  directs  otherwise.  In  accordance 
with  such  directions.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  Is  to  prevent  the  dislocation  of  t^e 
tax  structure  of  any  taxing  body  by  the  ac- 
quisitions authorized  by  this  legislation. 

After  operation  and  maintenance  and  In 
lieu  tax  payments  have  been  met,  the  power 
revenues  of  the  Administration  are  available 
for  payments  of  interest  on  and  the  principal 
of  the  revenue  bonds  authorized  by  this  bill 
and  for  sinking  fund  payments  and  the  crea- 
tion of  any  reserves  required  by  the?e  bends. 

Finally,  power  revenues  shall  be  covered 
Into  the  Treasury  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
pay  the  Interest  on  and  repay  yie  principal  of 
the  indebtedness  of  the  Administration  to 
the  Treasury.  The  rate  of  interest  Is  to  oe 
fixed  at  the  average  rate  paid  by  the  Treasury 
on  Its  obligations,  and  the  principal  is  to  oe 
paid  in  accordance  with  an  amortization 
schedule  determined  by  the  Administration 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury.  Surplus  funds  are  to  be  used  far 
purchasing  the  Administration's  bonds  before 
maturity,  retiring  its  Indebtedness  to  the 
Treasury  or  any  other  purpose  authorized  by 
the  act 

The  Administration's  Indebtedness  to  the 
Treasury  is  established  by  the  bill  as  £ll 
moneys  that  have  been  or  will  be  appropriated 
for  power  facilities  at  Bonneville:  all  mone.s 
Invested  in  Grand  Coulee  that  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  re- 
payable from  power  revenues  in  accordance 
with  the  allocation  of  costs  contemplaltd 
under  the  Executive  order  of  the  President 
which  authorized  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration to  sell  Grand  Coulee  power;  all 
moneys  appropriated  to  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  for  transmission  lines,  sub- 
stations, and  similar  facilities,  as  well  i.s 
moneys  hereafter  appropriated  for  such  fa- 
cilities. This  Indebtedness  represents  the 
Governments  investment,  through  apprc- 
priatlons  by  Congress  in  this  great  pow'?r 
enterprise  on  the  Columbia  River.  The  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  would 
have  returned  to  It,  with  interest,  its  entire 
outlay  for  these  facilities. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a  complete 
check  upon  the  activltes  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  the  power 
revenues,  it  Is  required  to  submit  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  to  the  Buieau  of  the 
Budget  for  approval  by  the  President  a  fiscal 
program  outlining  its  Income  and  expendi- 
tures. It  may  not  deviate  from  this  program 
without  securing  prior  approval  of  any  re- 
vision of  this  basic  annual  budget, 

I  believe  that  the  method  that  I  have  out- 
lined for  dealing  with  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  so  large  and  Intricate  an  enterpriS'j 
as  the  Columbia  Power  Administration  will 
make  for  the  most  businesslike  organization 
and  conduct  of  its  affairs.  We  are  protect- 
ing the  Government,  the  holders  of  thu 
bonds,  the  public  agencies  that  will  be  af- 
filiated with  this  program  and  finally  tho 
consumers  of  electricity  in  the  Northwest. 

Only  one  other  provision  In  the  bill  tha'i 
we  have  before  us  requires  discussion.  Sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Bcrmeville  Act  Is  amended 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  claims  and 
for  the  conduct  of  litigation.  This  section 
permits  the  Administration  to  pay  damage 
claims  arising  from  injury  to  persons  oi- 
property  due  to  acts  of  employees  in  the 
course  of  their  employment.  Claims  under 
•  1.000  may  be  paid  directly  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. With  respect  to  claims  over  $1,000, 
the  claimant  must  bring  suit  and  the  dis- 
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trict  c<  vir*  !'  e!ven  jurisdiction  to  entertain 
such  suns.  Hulders  of  the  Administration's 
bonds  would  be  entitled  to  writs  of  man- 
damus to  enforce  their  rights  under  the  in- 
dentures or  bonds. 

The  Administration  ^i  \.  d  ti-  ••  ,.r."f -lod 
In  all  legal  proceedings  by  nt,  t,''iieia:  \i:  sel, 
subject  to  thfe  direction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  all  cases  Involving  the  Constitution 
or  In  cases  entailing  appearance  in  a  court 
of  appeals  or  the  Supreme  Court  Thi.s  stc- 
tion  is  again  intended  to  perm.:  trrta  r 
decentralization  and  flexibility  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  Administration's  business  af- 
fairs. As  the  largest  utility  in  tlie  Northwe-  t 
the  Administration  must  be  in  a  posUion  to 
handle  its  relations  with  claimants  and  other 
litigation  expeditiously  and  with  diFpatrh 
I  hope  that  this  long  and  tedious  ->  vi.  .v 
of  the  Columbia  Power  bill  has  server  *  t 
purpose  of  placing  before  you  frankly  and 
honestly  all  of  the  intricate  problems  that 
you  must  snidv  in  these  hearings  I  have 
kept  my  own  (i  i  ments  on  these  proyislons 
much  brieler  than  my  enthusiasm  for  the 
enactment  of  this  measure  woulrl  ordinarily 
permit  Pvit  I  !-i,j-t>  done  this  so  T>vt  v-i 
might  ha-.  •  a:;  '  i  ifctive  and  di«f)a^shiiia't' 
appraisal  t  ♦r.e  outset  of  your  arduous 
hearings  on  ■.iiis  bill. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  that  you  have  per- 
mitted me  this  time  and  have  listened  so 
patiently  to  my  exposition  My  hours  of  work 
on  this  measure  have  been  a  labor  of  love 
They  have  been  lightened  hv  the  knowledge 
that  the  passage  of  tln.'^  nJ  .-ill  mear  n  icb 
to  the  people  cf  my  di-u.i.t.  my  State,  my  le- 
gion, and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  have 
been  spurred  by  the  sense  of  urgency  that  all 
of  us  feel  when  we  are  workine  on  matters 
vital  to  the  Nation's  security  In  a  ver>  real 
sense,  this  bill  will  contribute  to  that  security. 
If  you  could  come  out  to  my  district  and 
see  the  tremendous  aluminum  plants  that 
are  ccnsimilng  unbelievable  quantities  of  Co- 
lumbia River  p<^-wrr  r.nd  ciiFfrorging  steady 
streams  of  shi.\  ,1,  ii  1  ;  uni  metal;  If  ycu 
could  see  the  great  shipbuilding  establish- 
ments that  have  sprung  up  under  the  stimu- 
lating Influence  of  Columbia  River  power;  if 
you  could  see  the  lumber  mills  and  all  of  the 
other  large  power-consuming  Industries,  you 
would  understand  the  awe  and  eagerness  with 
which  my  people  view  the  development  of  our 
great  river  and  the  desire  that  we  have  that 
no  precious  kilowatt  be  wasted. 

Senator  Bone  Intends  to  discuss  very  fully 
all  phases  of  the  various  problems  cf  the  Co- 
lumbia River  power  development,  with  which 
he  is  thoroughly  familiar,  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  pending  legislation  However  be- 
fore he  enters  upon  this  discussion,  the 
members  of  the  Washington  and  Oregon 
congressional  delegations,  >»li  of  whom  are 
supporting  this  legislation  and  have  collabo- 
rated m  formulating  Its  provisions,  desire  to 
be  heard  briefly.  We  are  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  present  a  solid,  united  front,  and  100- 
percent  unanimity  of  support  from  our  section 
of  the  country. 


Central   Valley    Protect 


EXTENSION  OF   liKMAh.KS 

HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

OF   .  ■«  ■  ■!  ■  -R  v: « 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ot    HfcPHF.^EN  i  ,U  IVts 

Tursdav  June  23.  1942 

Mr.  El  I  If  IT  uf  Caiiforaia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a  k  unanimous  consent  to 
in^'ude  ii-  'l.f  F-fic'-d  aii  tdiforial  from 
the  BakeriUtla   Ca..li»iuitia   which  coa- 


ceiT-  t^:,'^  C'-n'rii:  V.-.li'-y  \vt  '*•<:••   ;ind  the 
compieiion  oi  I'lio  Fru;::!  Dam. 
The  t-diton  u   t  ■:':   w  -: 

DAM     KE'-J\     V -■    Nf-    CANALS 

The  last  yard  of  concrete  has  beer  poured 
at  Friant  Dam,  fourth  largest  concrete  struc- 
ture In  the  world  The  construction  called 
for  the  utilization  of  2,130.480  cubic  yards  of 
material  and  the  work  of  dam  building  was 
begun  in  the  latter  part  of  July  1940.  The 
dam.  to  be  sure,  is  not  yet  complete,  thexe 
being  some  metal  work  to  be  done,  and  sev- 
eral weeks  will  be  necessary  in  order  lo  report 
a  finished  structure.  But  construction  has 
moved  along  speedily  and  the  work  is  ahead 
of  schedule. 

What  will  happen  soon  is  the  holding  back 
of  the  water  of  ttie  San  Joaquin  Fllver  by 
this  structure,  which  is  320  feet  high,  265  feet 
wid*"  at  tlie  base,  and  3,430  feet  long,  A  lake 
will  be  created  wrlth  a  capacity  of  520.000 
acre-feet  of  water — a  storage  which  will  not 
only  protect  valley  areas  from  flood  but  will 
provide  water  for  Irrigation  In  behalf  of  which 
canals  have  been  planned  but  upon  which 
construction  has  hardly  begun — and  tluit  is 
a  situation  which  must  have  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  California — of  those  who 
understand  the  needs  jf  the  valley  and  who 
realize  the  vital  necessity  of  utilizing  the 
water  that  Is  to  be  impounded. 

It  would  seem  there  ought  to  be  no  division 
of  opinion  as  to  the  next  step  to  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  project,  insofiir  as  it 
affects  the  soutiiern  San  Joaquin  section. 
The  Friant  Dam  does  not  lend  itseh  to  the 
creation  of  power  in  quantity;  It  was  con- 
ceived In  the  interest  of  Irrigating  the  arid 
lands  of  this  area  Thai  has  long  b<?en  un- 
derstood by  residents  familiar  with  the  val- 
ley-wide program,  and  i-  is  now  being  recog- 
nized in  Wasliington  as  well.  Yet  we  have 
an  element  in  this  State  which  continues  to 
Insist  that  the  production  of  power  miles 
away  from  Kern  and  Tulare  Counties  should 
have  first  consideration 

The  proponents  of  that  idea  have  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  secure  appa-opilatlons, 
making  no  provision  for  canal  constioiction. 
They  have  used  all  their  influence  at  the 
national  capital  to  that  end  and  they  have 
even  reached  into  coujities  to  obtain  assist- 
ance to  block  appropriations  for  early  con- 
struction of  the  Kem-Frtant  Canal.  They 
have  done  that  in  the  face  of  the  warning 
from  the  War  Production  Board  that  no 
money  is  available  for  the  building  of  power 
plants  now  or  for  distributing  systems,  due 
to  the  lack  of  material,  and  doubtless  they 
will  continue  their  tactics  of  obstruction  in 
the  future  if  they  are  in  position  to  profess 
to  speak  for  the  people. 

Meanwhile  the  winter  of  1942  will  see  the 
accumulation  of  probably  a  half  millicn  acre- 
feet  of  water  above  Friant  Dam.  and  unless 
progress  is  made  In  canal  building,  we  will 
see  that  water  continues  to  run  to  waste 
down  the  charxnel  of  the  San  Joaquin  River 
to  the  bay.  The  fact  that  its  uti.ization 
would  not  only  supply  water  for  surface  irri- 
gation in  the  valley  but  would  renew  the 
underground  subterranean  water  supply  car- 
ries no  weight  with  the  group  in  que:5tion. 

But  the  value  of  this  Improvement  at  a 
time  when  no  power  plants  can  be  built  in 
any  event  is  recognised  by  the  people  of  the 
State.  And  it  is  their  duty  to  determine  the 
attitude  of  those  who  seek  official  places 
which  have  to  do.  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  Central  Valley  water  project.  Every 
aspirant  for  an  executive  position  at  Sacra- 
mento, every  candidate  for  the  State  senate 
and  for  the  assembly  and  even  every  candi- 
date for  supervisor  in  the  valley  connties 
should  be  required  to  make  clear  hi.s  stand 
upon  this  all-important  subject.  They  know, 
or  should  kr--.v  •hn*  there  is  no  material 
available  ncv*  f  r  b;;.  Ting  power  plants  and 
distributing  line.-  i«  ■  !.<  v  wish  u  -- •  lii* 
project    etalemateu,    i;.e:.,    uaiii  tht    ■  u    - 


over  or  are  they  in  favor  of  canal  constrtu  f  1 
that  will  utilize  tlie  impcundtd  water  at  M..- 
lerton  Lake?  Those  are  the  c.uestlons  that 
aspirants  for  public  position  ou:ht  to  an.^wer, 
and  if  electors  are  wise,  they  will  Insist  upon 
answers. 


Lft    U>.    Prrs.erve    the    Aait.'-ii.an    Way    of 
Life 


K  ."M  -.RK.^ 


HON   JED  JOHNSON 

or    OKI  .'MItiMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
M'^v^nv    hivr  ?2,  1942 

Mr.  JuiLNcSON  o\  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  listened  with  consider- 
able interest  to  the  timely  £tnd  appro- 
priate statements  nf  b<^th  {hf  distin- 
guished chairuiah  t  r  A,  ,  ,  :  at  ions 
Committee,  ll,  •i.iman  Irom  Mis- 
souri, and  the  ;  ;i.r..iij;  minority  Member, 
the  gen;  t  m  .11  from  New  York,  concern- 
ing the  O  V  A  and  certain  newspaper 
stories  thai  ..,>i.>.ii  t  iitly  emanate  Irom 
sources  close  to  the  Price  Administrator, 
As  one  member  of  the  deficiency  com- 
mittee who  heard  the  testimony  of  Leon 
Henderson,  Price  Administrator,  as  well 
as  other  witnesses,  I  merely  rise  to  concur 
wholeheartedly  in  the  statements  of 
Chairn,Hi.  C^nni'N  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority Mt :  ;  H  .  ..V  gentleman  from  New 
York  [M. ,  I  ihH).   . 

Duririg  tJ.-  mtire  hearing  there  »*  ./^ 
not  so  muu.  a^  a  suggestion  from  ui.i 
member  of  the  subcommittee  hearing  the 
testimony  i'.,t!  itj.pi  'pr  a'l  ins  would  be 
made  or  wiu  tu  '.>i  i>!;  Un  d.i.  is  of  patron- 
age or  lack  of  it.  I  know  of  no  n.m  i>er 
of  the  commit  tfp  -.vl',,  ha.s  ever  a  k-u  !  -- 
a  job  from  L-iri  iit  :,u».-rson,  hp,  ..Kuit, 
for  myself,  I  have  never  asked  him  lor  a 
job  of  any  k-nd  and  do  not  con'pmpla'e 
doing  so.  Ii.  :... :  in  iiher  he  nc;;  a:.;,  i ; 
his  subordinaltb  have  any  patronage  or 
anything  else  that  I  would  have  and  I 
have  so  advised  him,  as  the  record  of  the 
committee  hearings  will  clearly  show. 

Incidentally,  let  me  say  that  these 
patronage  stories  sound  very  much  lilte 
Henderson  propaganda  for  the  purpose 
of  bailing  him  out  with  the  public  and 
making  him  appear  as  a  martyr.  The 
fact  is,  the  Budget  has  already  cut  his 
request  for  funds  many  million  dollars 
below  the  amount  that  Henderson  re- 
cently told  our  committee  he  had  asked 
and  which  he  boldly  predicted  he  would 
get.  Now  that  he  evidently  fears  further 
drastic  cuts  and  se^s,  his  proposed  army 
cf  90.000  employees,  many  of  whom  have 
already  been  placed  on  the  pay  roll  with- 
out any  actual  work  td  perform,  dwin- 
dling to  what  we  hope  will  be  a  more 
practical  and  workable  organization,  it 
appears  obvfou.'^  that  the  Price  Admin- 


istrator an^; 
want  tc  I  l:.i; ' 
mitt  re  \-.\\c,  ;  1 
boo  k:,.  '■. :.  ,. 
Ill*-  P'-<i)\' 
c,fi-;.('ns;  ra'c- 

X.^IIa  ill  II^clII^ 


1.  1  V  friends  he  has  left 
!..-  troubles  with  the  com- 
C  mgress  on  th'-  o'.d  buga- 

j.a.ronage. 
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selective  service  is  a  concrete  dtmon- 
slration  of  the  intense  loyalty  of  ou  ■  peo- 
ple and  also  demonstrates  th^  fflirient 
organization  under  General  H  -:iey. 
'.V  T.  a  mcdest  set-u;  'a  r: 
i  ..T.mittees  of  loyal  citiz'i.-  ;:.  >:\^:\  ■  .«.: 
community,  and  county  of  every  State 
in  the  Union,  serv;---  .v/^  /  ^.  r 
lions  of  young  men  a-  :>  '  ;  •  : 
United  States  Army  without  ■;.. 
sity  of  3  Cf^-* :•.;■■-  -r  rn;d  h;:*!.:.^ 
snooper 

Sometime   ago   the   Secretary   <»: 
Treasurv  i;:;>-^n'rr!  'r  'h"  p'-nplf  f; 
through  •;.■■  ■  .^'■•'     t  b'  ia:-.      Ihf  : 
well     .-:::■  i'An      ,i     ■.  "i'.in*  arv     r'r-b;:ir. i^a' 
through. .ui   wi.    U:. .■•'(!  S-.t'f-    ;rc  uc:: 
every  city.  town,  vi/.i^'    a'..d    <  •.- 
•,      ;        have   responded   in    a   martv>'lous 
•A^i     Our  loyal  citizens  are  pnurmi;  their 

.  i..~i:ry  on 

trmy 

•h!  m 

>n:p'  ar.d 

v^.-f 


brcUKlV  atx  ut  cotitrui  ol  pvt,:'." 
voluntary  committees  in  >  v-  :v  ( 
the  United  States,  without  a  Gt>t 
withou'  r'iirl  '•n'xM^'f'^  "^r  \v:fh'"_i' 
ing  to  bu  .V-:  x,'i:r.i  ■  ii'-\r~-  W\w-\ 
become  ntcei.saiy  to  su.spect  and 
the  honor,  loyalty,  and  patriot i>rr. 
people  of  the  United  States?  1' 
given  and  are  continuing  to  gi\k  their 
most  precious  pos.sessions.  tht^r  sons. 
Th^'V  are  willing  to  further  sacnfic-:  they 
n:-  -^-'ling  to  give  their  rr'^t^ry,  'h  ■::•  time. 
.1  ;  ; .  :sonal  freedom  Wr.v  r.  ;  :  any 
bureaucrat  cast  suspicion  an;  .bt  on 
our  citizens  and  hire  an  a:::.,  to  go 
among  them  and  harass  and  embarrass 
thf-m''  Why  permit  any  one  ::  .i  close 
their  placts  of  business  on  a:.:.  ;^.>jtext, 
browbeat  and  intimidate? 

Let   M:     ??•  nderson    answer.     IV'V.  '   is 
th's  ma:.   '■  t'    he  should   assun-  be 

dictator  and  force  his  way  amoig  the 
people?     Some  of  his  tactics  ar^  inex 
cu.>able.  un-American,  and  absolut 
conscionable.  and  are  creating  a  s 
disunity  and  distrust  among  our 
Such  reprehensible  t^ct:cs  are  s<^iously 
re'ardmg  the  war  effort. 

The  present  Price  Administrat 
patent^  enjoys  his  role  as  he  p^.ses  as 
a  tully  and  a  bluffer  but  the  American 
people  will  neither  be  bullied  nor  Uluff-d. 
eiUier  by  a  foreign  |X)wer  or  a  ielf-in- 
fla'ed  bureaucrat  who  evidently  erfvisions 
himself  as  a  dictator. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  Members 
of  my  confidence  in,  respect  for  and 
d.votion  to.  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Membt^rs  also  know  that  I  en- 
t  -'ically  supported  the  war  pi  ogram 

a    .:    ...»>  all-cut   defense  measurtjs  long 
bff'^r*  the  present  emergency 
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My   main   objection,   however]  Is   not  [ 
against  Henderson  personally  but  against 
his  methods,  as  well  as  his  whole  philos- 
ophy.    I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  his 

•':,;•.    of   coercion.     I   know    that    the 
p- .  p  •   of  the  United  States  do  not  need 

wi  .n.riu  T;  ey  will  voluntarily  accept 
,r.,i  •  :.:  :  .  .i-.v  -.vir  rr.f»asure  or  meas- 
-\:>^-  -'.-.A-  .  •  ;■  n-..r.  ;>come  necessary 
foi  r.  1  f'  r;^e  of  this  Nation  and  the 
•A:r.r.;:.j  :  ilie  war,  but  they  do  not  have 
••   D    r:;a  i'  to  do  anything  by  force. 

L-  •  '. -  preserve,  protect,  and  pass  on  to 
pr--:;  V  -hi.^  precious  heritage  we  call 
'    •    .-\;:.'  ■ . 'ar.  way  of  life. 


Sinkin?  of  the   Steamship     Struma' 


EXirNSION   OP^    Hfc,MAr;K.5 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

Or     -  '  >  -.  ^ TLVANTA 

r     THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1942 

M  BR.^DLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
ipt  aK- ;  under  the  unanimous  consent 
which  I  have  received.  I  am  inserting 
m  the  CoNGRESsiON.AL  Record  correspond- 
ence be* ween  myself  and  the  Reverend 
Rabbi  Aaron  Decter.  of  Philadelphia, 
with  reference  to  the  sinking  of  the 
steamship  Struma,  in  which  sinking  769 
Jewish  refugees,  who  were  made  home- 
less by  persecutions  in  Rumania,  lost 
their  lives. 

Also  a  communication  from  the  Hon- 
orable Sumner  Welles,  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  which  was  in  response  to  repre- 
sentations I  made  to  him  requesting  that 
he  register  a  protest  with  respect  to  the 
incidents  which  led  up  to  and  which  w-ere 
responsible  for  this  sinking  and  that  the 
good  offices  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment be  used  to  effect  arrangements 
which  would  prevent  any  possibility  of 
such  a  tragedy  again  occurring. 

CONCRECATION  BetH   ISRAEL. 

Philadelphia.  Pa  .  March  13.  1942. 
The  Honorable  Mich.\el  J   Bradlet, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C. 

De.\k  Sir  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of 
a  resolution,  passed  by  the  North  Philadelphia 
and  Strawberry  Mansion  Zionist  districts  and 
the  members  of  the  Beth  Israel  and  B'nai 
Jeshurun  congregations. 

The  resolution  refers  to  the  death  of  750 
refugees  on  the  S  S  S.ruma.  who.  If  allowed 
to  enter  Into  Palestine,  would  have  added  to 
the  manpower  and  resources  of  the  Allies  *ln 
the  Middle  East. 

I  trust  that  you  will  u.«e  your  gord  offices  to 
faclliiate  efltctlve  and  proper  working  of  the 
democratic  principle  uot  only  at  home  but 
amcng  our  Allies 

With  many  thanks  for  your  klad  consid- 
eration. I  nm 

Sincerely  yours. 

RAbbl  Aaron  Dbctsh. 

r  >  MI  refer  you  to  an  editorial  in 
the  Wrtshiuk'tcn  Pc*t  of  Wednesday.  March  4. 
and  lu  the  New  York  Times  of  Friday.  March 
13? 

atsoLtrrioN  ' 

We.  the  members  of  the  North  Philadelphia 

and    Strawberry    Mansion    Zionist    districts. 

and    members    of    Beth     Israel    and    B'nal 

I    Jeshurun    congregations,    assembled    at    the 


Shushan  Purim  celebration  at  the  Miller 
Ccmmvmity  Center.  Thirty-third  Street  above 
Diamond,  do  hereby  adopt  and  respectfully 
submit  this  resolution,  voicing  our  innermost 
feeling  of  resentment  and  horror  against  the 
inhuman,  unjust,  and  uncivilized  act  of  the 
British  authorities  In  Palestine  in  not  per- 
mitting the  refugees  from  Rumania  on  the 
S  S  Struma  to  proceed  to  Palestine  from 
Istanbul.  Turkey  This  refusal  forced  the 
Struma  to  leave  port  and  sink  with  the  loss 
of  over  750  men,  women,  and  children. 

This  Incident  is  a  challenge  to  Christian 
conscience:  it  Is  a  challenge  to  the  sense  of 
decency  and  fairness  of  every  human  being. 
These  refugees  were  not  glve>»  the  privilege 
and  elementary  right  and  dignity  of  self- 
defense  or  of  dying  as  men.  neither  by  the 
Axis  Powers  nor  by  the  forces  of  democracy. 
This  is  a  war  to  achieve  freedom,  dignity, 
and  self-deterr-iination  for  every  people  and 
every  race — for  the  people  of  India,  for  the 
people  cf  China,  for  the  people  of  Africa,  for 
the  Jews  of  Europe  and  of  Palestine  and  for 
every  victim  of  tyranny  and  aggression. 

We  respectfully  urge  you  to  use  yotir  good 
offices  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  proper 
authorities  in  our  Government,  requesting 
them  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  British 
representatives  in  this  country,  our  feelings 
In  the  Struma  incident. 

Moreover,  we  as  partners  and  allies  In  tnls 
war,  do  fervently  believe  that  the  cause  of 
democracy  is  greatly  hindered  by  such  ac- 
tions, and  we  do  request  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  treat  the  Jewish  people,  loyal  pa- 
triots and  allies  of  the  democracies,  with  the 
respect,  dignity,  and  consideration,  true  and 
tried  partners  deserve. 

Rabbi  Aaron  Decter. 
President.  Strawberry  Mansion  Zionist 

District  and  Rabbi  of  Temple  Beth  Israel. 
Meyer  Levine. 
President,  North  Philadelphia 

Zionist  District. 
Rabbi  Solomon  Barsel, 
Rabbi  of  B  nai  Jeshurun  Congregation. 


April  3,  1942. 
Rabbi  Aaron  Decter, 

Congregation  Beth  Israel, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Dear  Rabbi  Decter:  I  am  enclosing  a  ccm- 
munication  which  I  received  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  Hon  Sumner  Welles, 
In  connection  with  the  representations  I 
made  to  him  and  the  communication  which  I 
sent  him  with  reference  to  the  resolution  cf 
your  congregation.  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  reading  it  and  advising  your 
congregation  and  others  Interested  of  its 
contents. 

You  will  note  Mr.  Welles  says  that  the  Hon- 
orable Myron  Taylor  Is  being  Instructed  to 
make  formal  representations  to  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  Political  Refu- 
gees, in  an  effort  to  devise  some  method  to 
handle  this  problem  In  the  future. 

I  am  happy  to  have  been  of  service  to  you 
in  this  matter  and  sincerely  trust  that  cur 
Government  will  be  Instrumental  in  work  ng 
out  some  formula  with  Great  Britain  r.nd 
other  governments  with  reference  to  the  g3n- 
eral  refugee  problem  in  the  Near  East  a:.d 
other  parts  of  Asia,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  a  repetition  of  such  a  tragedy. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Michael  J   Braolet. 

^  Department  or  State. 

Washington.  April  I,  1942. 
The  Honorable  Michael  J  Eradlbt, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Bradley:  The  receipt  Is  ac- 
knowledged of  your  letter  of  March  18,  1942 
enclosing  a  letter  you  had  received  from  Rabbi 
Aaron  Decter.  of  the  Congregation  Beth  Israel 
Thirty-second  Street  and  Montgomery  Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  together  with  a  copj 
i   of  a  resolution  which  had  been  passed  by  the 
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North  Philadelphia  and  Str.wtery  Mansion 
Z.onlst  Districts  and  the  members  of  the 
Beth  Israel  and  B'nal  Jeshurun  Congrega- 
tions protesting  against  the  death  of  750 
refugees  on  the  steamship  Struma. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  information 
which  the  Department  has  obtained  from  its 
own  sources  confirms  the  extent  of  this  dis- 
aster. It  appears  that  the  steamship  Struma, 
a  small  vessel  with  a  normal  carrying  capacity 
of  only  100  passengers,  left  Constanza.  Ru- 
mania, bound  for  Haila.  Pales. ir.e.  on  Decem- 
ber 12.  1941.  with  769  Jewish  refugees  aboard. 
Pricr  to  the  departure  cf  the  veFsel.  the 
master,  a  Bulgarian,  complained  to  the  Ru- 
mi.nian  authorities  that  his  vessel  was  unsea-  i 
worthy.  In  spite  of  his  protcs.s.  the  master 
was  ordered  to  sail.  However,  alter  proceed- 
ing for  approximately  3  hcurs  along  the  Ru- 
manian coast,  the  vessel  develoRed  severe 
engine  trouble  and  soon  thereafter  the 
eiglne?  stepped  The  master  then  wireles-sed 
Cons^tanza  for  help.  Work  on  the  engines 
p'oreeded  in  the  meant'me  and  the  Rumanian 
officials  on  the  tugboat  coming  to  ths  assist- 
ance of  the  Struma,  instead  of  halving  the 
vessel  towed  to  Constanza.  ordered  the  master 
to  leave  immediately,  and.  in  fact,  escorted 
the  vessel  to  a  point  outside  Rumanian  terri- 
torial waters.  The  ves«-el  dropped  anchor  at 
Istanbul  on  December  16.  1941.  Following 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  permission 
to  proceed  to  its  destination,  the  Struma  was 
forced  to  leave  Istanbul  on  February  23  last. 
At  2  a  m..  February  24,  1942.  Turkish  shore 
guaids  at  R»ba.  a  point  about  6  miles  from 
the  entrance  to  the  Bosporus  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  reportedly  saw  a  flash,  followed  instan- 
tanecus'y  by  the  complete  disintegration  of 
the  Struma.  When  lifeboats  reached  the 
vicinity,  only  4  persons  were  picked  up, 
3  of  whom  subsequently  died  of  exposure. 
The  exact  caL-S3  of  the  Struma  sinking  has 
not  been  definitely  established.  The  vessel 
mav  have  struck  a  mine  or  it  may  have  been 
del  berately  blown  up  by  the  wretched  pas- 
sergers  In  a  moment  of  despair.  Moreover, 
the  possibility  of  its  having  been  torpedoed 
by  an  Axis  submarine  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  intolerable  conditions  to  which  the 
greater  portion  of  European  Jewry  hr.s  been 
subjected  as  a  rcsvlt  of  German  policy  and 
actions  prompted  these  unfortunate  persons 
to  seek  refuge  el-sewhere.  regardless  of  the 
means  available.  Therefore  th?  basic  cau^e 
of  th  s  trr.gec'y  rests  squarely  on  the  Nazi  and 
Rumanian  persecutors. 

I  may  also  say  that  the  German  rat^lo  has 
been  seeking  energetically  to  utilize  this  dis- 
aster as  a  means  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord between  the  American  and  British 
peoples. 

Nevertheless,  the  tragic  circumstances 
under  which  these  unfortunate  refugees  lost 
their  lives  cannot  go  unnoticed.  Accord- 
ingly this  Government  has  requested  the 
Honorable  Myron  Taylor.  American  repre- 
sentative on  the  Interpovernmcntal  Commit- 
tee for  Political  Re'ugees.  to  bring  the 
Stuma  disaster  to  the  cfflcial  attention  of 
the  member  gcvernments  on  the  steering 
committee  of  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee with  a  view  to  devising  some  method 
which  wcud  serve  to  preclude  such  tragic 
h.-puenings  In  the  fuluie. 

The    letter    addressed    to    you    by    Rabbi 
Decter   is  returned   herewith,   together   with 
Its  enclosure,  copies  havaig  be«u  made  for 
the  D'pertments  files. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sumner  We'les, 
Acting  Secretary. 


Welles,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  with  regard 
to  your  inquiries  in  the  Struma  disaster. 
The  answer  that  the  United  States,  through 
Myron  Taylor,  will  take  ste{»  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  such  tragedies  is  one  that 
certainly  can  bring  joy  to  every  humanitarian 
and  every  lover  of  the  democratic  way  o(  life. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  and  appreciative  of 
the  interest  and  efforts  that  you  displayed 
in  behalf  of  the  victims  of  the  Struma,  as 
well  as  the  representation  that  you  made 
on  behalf  of  victims  of  other  injustices. 

I  Want  to  take  this  opportunity  not  only 
of  thanking  you  personally  but  also  to  extend 
to  "ou  the  thanks  of  our  congxegatlcn,  as 
well  as  of  the  North  Philadelplila  and  Straw- 
berry Mansion  Zionist  districts 

With  kindest  regards  and  every  best  wish, 
I  am. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Rab3I  Aaron  Decter 


A;;swers  to  Saiear  Atta'-L<;  L-^^an^tirij 
Larijely  From  Sources  Cuiside  1\1)  Can- 
gressional  District 


TH  Israel. 
t/)ri2  15,  1942. 


CONGRrOAT!      . 

Philcdflphui    Ti 
Hon   Michael  J    li<  •:    k-, 

HoUiiC  L.:   /;    ;'■'    ■  •::atn-':s. 

Washington.  D   C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  BkAOLt^  .   I   have  received  a 
copy   ol   the   letter  sent  to  you   by  Sumner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKKS 

HCN.  HAMILTON  FiSH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22.  1942 

M;  }  I.-H  M:  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  over  radio  station 
WGNY.  Newburph,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday  eve- 
i:.:.;,.  June  19.  1942: 

I  propose  to  take  the  time  this  afternoon  to 
answer  some  of  the  smear  attacks  and  false- 
hoods circulated  by  the  so-calltd  Independent 
Committee  to  defeat  and  purge  me.  It  Is  a 
disagreeable  duty,  but  I  believe  I  ewe  it  to  my 
friends  and  constituents  to  let  them  know  the 
facts  Mr  James  H  Causey,  the  chairman  of 
the  alleged  Independent  Committee.  Wiis  the 
national  treasurer  of  a  Rocsevelt-Wallace 
committee  in  1940  and  enrolled  as  a  Demo- 
crat In  that  year  in  Putnam  County — the 
only  year  that  he  is  recorded  as  voting  there. 
Tlie  vice  chairman  Is  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  Webb, 
the  Democratic  woman  leader  in  Putnam 
County,  and  the  paid  secretary.  Mr.  Allan 
Brown.  Is  a  memljer  of  the  American  Labor 
Party.  That  is  tj-picai  of  how  the  so-called 
Independent  Committee  is  try.ng  to  g.ve  the 
enrolled  Republican  voters  of  Orangv.% 
Dutchess,  and  Putnam  Counties  a  double- 
crosBine.  run-around,  and  flimflam  that 
would  make  P.  T.  Barnum  envious. 

I  propose  to  answer  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  and  In  absolute  good  faith  the  cha-gcs 
made  against  me  by  the  so-called  Independent 
Committee  under  the  heading  "What  Mr  Fish 
Says'": 

On  August  28.  1939.  I  told  a  United  Press 
reporter  that  "Germany's  claims  were  Just  " 

Answer  I  said  that  Germany's  claiins  for 
the  city  of  DanEig.  97  percent  German.  Prus- 
sian, and  Nazi,  were  Just,  and  that  practically 
every  prominent  siatesman  In  Norway, 
Sweden.  Finland.  Estonia,  and  Latvia,  where 
I  had  been,  favored  thr  vFU-v.r.-.on  of  Dnnsig 

to  Germany,  as  they  :> :iat  otherwise 

war  was  inevitable  and  hop:d  that  Dancig.  a 
Qeiman  city,  would  not  be  the  causii  of  a 
Eurrpcan  war.  I  agreed  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian and  Baltic  nations,  and  if  they  had 
been  followed  Poland  might  sliU  be  a  (r-e 
nation. 


Ih  t  I  told  tht  li  .  ■  :  "i  ich  12.  19'tO: 
"Just  how  can  we  use  more  than  2.000  planes 
I  cannot  understand  " 

Answer  When  this  statement  was  made.  ^ 
and  on  looking  It  up.  it  should  read  "for  de- 
fense of  America  "  We  did  not  have  one  mod- 
ern combat  plane  with  self -sealing  tanks,  hieb 
speed,  and  high  punprwer.  Major  Williams, 
the  great  air  expert,  sa  d  at  that  time  l.OCO 
modern  combat  planes  could  protect  our 
coasts.  I  believe  that  was  true  2',  yeai-s  ago. 
and  even  up  to  now  our  coasts  have  not  been 
attacked  by  enemy  airplanes. 

On  June  30,  1940.  I  am  quoted  as  saying: 
"I  hope  for  an  agreement  to  IntcrnatioiialiEe 
the  Philippines  and  I  favor  withdrawal  of  all 
United  States  armed  forces  from  China  " 

Answer  What  is  wrong  with  eliher  state- 
ment? It  would  be  highly  const:  u-itlve  and 
beneficial  If  we  could  arrange,  after  we  had 
won  the  war.  to  give  the  Philippines  Its  free- 
dom and  Indrpendenc  nnd  to  have  Great 
Bitaln.  the  United  Sares.  China.  Holland, 
and  Japan  Internationalize  or  guarantee  its 
Independence  Certainly  1  favored  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  from  China  We  should 
not  keep  American  troops  there  after  th*  war 
as  it  wou'd  be  an  Infult  to  a  free  and  Inde- 
peident  China 

Referring  to  Japan's  expansion  Into  Indo- 
Cliina  and  threats  against  Thailand,  I  am 
quoted  as  saying:  "They  In  no  way  affect  our 
sa'ety  or  security  as  a  nation  " 

Answer  Japan  went  Into  Indo-chlna  with 
th'?  consent  of  the  French  and  later  on  b.so 
In  Thailand  with  the  consent  of  that  govern- 
ment However,  even  If  they  hid  not.  why 
sh-^  u!d  It  have  affected  cut  security  or  safety 
m  re  than  Japan's  invasion  of  China  lor  the 
pri'st  5  years? 

Philadelphia  interview  of  August  20.  1941: 
"1  don't  know  of  any  nation  that  Is  thinking 
of  attacking  us." 

Answer  That  is  correct,  nor  did  anyone  else 
in  America  I  don't  behcve  Japan  had  any 
such  idea  until  the  ultimatums  had  b:"eii 
served  on  her  months  later  If  the  adminis- 
tration knew  of  Japan's  planning  to  attach 
us  the  responsibility  for  Pearl  Harbor  sbcu'd 
be  on  its  shoulders  for  not  taking  proper  pre- 
cautions. The  State  Department  did  rot  ex- 
pect Japan  to  attack  us  in  Augi  st  %hen  my 
statement  was  made  or  even  in  September  or 
October. 

The.  last  charge  made  under  the  heading  of 
"What  Mr.  Fieh  Said"  Is  typ  cal  of  the  half 
truths,  false  inferences,  and  frame-up  on  the 
public. 

September  16,  1941,  Chicago  Interview:  "He 
charged  that  President  Roosevelt  was  trying 
to  build  up  a  phony  and  fraudulent  war 
issue." 

This  quotation  of  mine  did  not  apply  to 
the  war  Itself,  but  to  the  attempt  la  make 
the  American  people  believe  that  PKniimanlan 
ships,  flying  the  Panamanian  flag,  tuddenly 
OEcame  American  ships  when  bUnk  by  Ger- 
man submarines.  Every  fair-minded  Amer- 
ican, regarcless  of  party  affiliations,  knows 
that  under  International  law  we  lost  all  con- 
trol and  responsibility  for  ships  that  we:e 
transferred  to  a  foreign  flag  whether  that  of 
Panama.  Mexico,  or  Great  B:-italn.  The 
brazen  attempt  to  make  tis  believe  that  tie 
sinking  of  Panamanian  ships  was  equivalent 
to  the  sinking  of  our  own  was  sheer  humbu; 
and  part  oi  the  campaign  to  promote  w;  r 
hysteria  and.  as  I  said,  "trying  to  build  up  a 
phony  and  fraudulent  war  Issue" 

I  have  made  llierally  thousands  of  state- 
ments and  of  them  all  the  Independent  Com- 
mittee, after  much  labor,  singles  out  thess 
6i:t  in  an  attempt  to  discredit  me. 

I  have  answered  all  six  of  the  charges  made 
by  the  In'dependcnt  commitlte  on  "What  M/. 
F:sH  has  said."  and  I  leave  it  to  the  fair- 
minded  voters  to  analyze  my  assertions  and 
fli^d  a  single  statement  that  is  either  un- 
American,  unpatriotic,  or  In  £.uy  way  violates 
the  only  yardstick  that  1  have  ever  used  or 
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knov  how  to  apply  and  that  is  vhat  Is 
for  America  and  the  American  people 
not  claim  that  I  am  always  right  or  hare 
ruht  Hiuiucr   to  every  Issue,  but  I  do 
that   I  have  always  %-oted   and  express<d 
ronvictions  for  what  I  teheve  to  be  for 
best   interests  of  America 

Under  the  heading  of  'What  Mr    Fish 
Done."  It  la  stated:  'He  opposed  the  tranjsfer 
of  the  50  old  deeuoyers  to  England,  but  ch>m 
pii  ned  the  sale  of  helium  to  Germany 

Answer  There  never  was  a  vote  on  el 
one  of  the**-  t^ues.  I  did  say  that  the  tr 
ler  of  the  50  destroyers  in  1940  to  a  t)elll 
eni  nation  was  contrary  to  International 
»nd  a  step  toward  Involving  us  In  war 
favored,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  wa 
1989  the  sale  of  sufficient  helium  to  Gernia 
for  commercial  flights  to  the  United 
after  the  disastrous  burning  cf  the  ^ 
aeppelin  at  Lakehurst  with  the  ;    \ 

can  livi^s 

"He  led  the  force*  In  Congrcas  opposing 
extension  cf   the  draft  bill  in  August   1 
Answer    No.  I  did  not  lead  the  fis;ht  as 
bijl   came   from   the   Committee   on    Mill 
Affairs  and  not  from  the  Committee  on 
*»gn  Affairs      However,   I  will  not  qulbbl 
apoke  and  voted  against   the  bill   which 
only   passed   by   1   vote  although  the   adi 
tocratlon  had  a  Democratic  majority  of 
which  proves  that  something  was  drast: 
wrong  with   the  bill. 
Reasons  for  my  vote: 
1    Congress  had  promised  the  draftees 
their    families    that    their    service    would 
limited  to  1  year  and  they  had  made  arra 
ments  and  commitments  on  that  basis 

a  I  believe  we  could  turn  out  well-tra 
•olrtiers  In  a  year  and  that  it  was  in 
interest  of  national  defense  and  the  pnnci 
laid  down  in  the  draft  bill  to  build  up  a 
serve  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  w 
could  be  called  back  In  caae  of 
oremUiht. 

3.  If  our  cfBcers  could  be  trained  In  3 
-months    it    must    be    self-evident    th.nt 
eni:sted   men   or  soldiers  could   be  efflcie 
trained  In  a  year 

There  are  other  sound  reaaons.  but  time 
w.U  not  permit,  and  these  answers  oughj  to 
be  sufllcient   to  substantiate  this  vote 

"He  UTw  a  friend  and  asi^x-late  of  Sylv 
Viereck.  a  registered  Nazi  afent,  now  in  J; 

Answer     Everyone    In    public    life    In 
York    State,    including    Al    Smith.    Sen; 
Wagner,  and  Secretary  Morgenthau,  knew 
Viereck.   who  had   been  an  American  clt 
for   50   yeurs   and   was   one    of   our   forerri. 
writers  at^.d   authors,   publishing   articles 
the  Sarurday  Evening  Post  and  Liberty,  i 
even  edit.:.;?  Presideiu  Roc««'v!t  s  articles 
liberty    magazine,      I    k      *    M-     Viereck 
1930,   when   I   was  chair::  :    the 

fional   ccmmlttee   to   investigate  Comnm 
activities  and   propaganda,    and   Mr.   V 
was  writing  articlea   in   Liberty  on  comitiu- 
ri.'m      I  have  seen  Mr    Viereck  possibly 
a  dczen  times  In  12  years  and  not  in  the 
3  years      I  have  never   Ijeen  aaaoclated   w 
him.     I  never  knew  that   he  was  an 
for   a   Crerman    newspaper  or   had   *Titt 
speech  for  Senator  Lundeen      He  never 
any  spv^eches  for  me.  nor  used  my  fran 
privilege     I  knew  him  merely  as  an  Amer: 
c  t.wn    of   German    origin,    like    millions 
cthei-s      I  am  informed  that  he  has  a  sec 
cur  Army  and  another  about  to  go  m 

•'He  was  a  friend  and  associate  of  F*rec! 
Aughagen.   a   registered    N.r:    recent,    no* 
jail  •• 

Answer  I  never  saw,  met,  or  cummur.icat 
with  Mr  Aughagen  or  ever  heard  ct  h;rr.  : 
this    smear    attack    ■*    -^    ::   (  ;         I    a: 
trticle  on  peace   m    lyjs     a   u.i.-    ui.it 
Europ)ean  »^r— In  a  magazine  in  which 
were   articles   by   fom.pr    A:y^  >-    ..irr    C 
and  S^'natcr  Borah,     I    :     .-r    ..c:     ,    ■:     • 
Aughagen  was  connected  with   the  mairajine 
and  never  even  heaid  of  him  until  the  anjrar 
attack. 
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"He  was  a  friend  and  employer  of  George 
Hill,  now  In  Jail  for  denying  his  contact  with 
.  '      -•'^red  Nazi  agent." 

A  -Afr,  Yes:  George  Hlil.  a  disabled  vet- 
eran, irim  my  district,  was  a  clerk,  not  a  sec- 
retary. In  my  office.  Mr  Hill  could  not  take 
a  word  of  dictation,  Mr.  Walter  L.  Reynolds, 
another  war  veteran,  has  been  my  secretary 
for  the  past  12  years  and  still  Is.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  a  conci.se  statement  of  the  Hill  case: 

I  beli-jve  Mr  Hill's  physical  disabilities  due 
to  war  service  In  France  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  his  difflcultes,  but.  rightly  or  wrongly. 
I  stood  by  him  in  trying  to  have  his  sentence 
suspended.  Mr  Hill  Is  not  only  a  disabled 
war  vet.'ran  but  both  his  parents  were  born 
in  Er.gl.md  However,  he  had  a  sincere  ob- 
aeaslon  against  America's  involvement  In  fcr- 
eii^n  wars  Only  two  charges  were  made 
against  Mr  Hill:  one  about  some  mail  bags 
and  the  other  that  he  knew  Viereck  If  he 
had  admitted  these  charges  he  would  not 
have  violated  any  law  of  God.  man.  or  coun- 
try I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  to  the 
people  cf  my  district  that  my  franking  privi- 
lege was  never  used  to  send  out  any  speeches 
but  my  own  and  naturally  no  foreign  pn.pa- 
ganda  of  any  kind  The  20  speeches  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  sent  out  by  Mr  Hill 
In  1941.  was  done  entirely  without  my  knowl- 
edge or  consent.  He  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments and  hired  girls  to  address  the  speeches 
outside  of  my  office,  I  never  knew  that  any 
of  these  speeches  had  been  mailed  out  until 
Mr  Hill  was  indicted.  I  never  gave  Mr  H'll 
any  orders  about  the  mail  bags,  as  1  never 
knew  anything  about  them — had  no  connec- 
tion with  them,  and  was  on  the  train  coming 
from  St,  Louis  at  the  time.  However.  I  have 
since  been  InXormed  that  the  speeches  In 
the  mall  bags  were  antiwar  speeches  of  Mem- 
bers of  -he  House  and  Senate.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike.  Although  I  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  them,  each  Member 
of  Congress  is  responsible  for  his  own  remarks 
In  the  CoNcarssiONAL  Record.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  was  anything  un-American 
or  disloyal  in  any  of  them  I  know  very  well 
there  is  net  In  any  sj)eech  I  ever  made  In 
Congress  or  out,  and  I  defy  my  bitterest  op- 
ponent to  quote  a  single  line  or  sentence 

I  shall  now  discuss  why  I  voted  as  I  did 
on  six  bills  Including  the  fortification  of 
Guam  which  was  never  recommended  or  voted 
on  excep:  as  to  dredging  the  harbor  largely 
for  use  cf  ccnunercial  airplanes. 

•He  voted  against  funds  for  expansion  of 
the  Unittd  States  Navy.  1938  ' 

Answer  I  have  voted  'or  every  Army.  Navy, 
and  air  force  appropriation  bill  since  1938 
wnlch  was  a  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war  In  1938  I  voted  against  the 
Navy  apprcprlation  along  with  mcst  Republi- 
cans, Including  their  floor  leader.  Bertram 
Snell,  over  a  dispute  on  the  relative  value 
of  airplanes  and  battleships  I  believe  time 
ha?  proved  that  airplanes  can  sink  battle- 
ships. 

•'He  voted  against  fortifying  Guam.  1939  " 
Answer  There  never  was  a  vote  on  fortify- 
ing Guam  It  was  never  recommended  by 
President  Roosevelt  or  Acting  Secretary  of 
Navy  Edison  The  vote  was  on  a  $5,000,000 
dredging  project  mostly  for  the  use  of  our 
commercial  IHin  American  air  lines  The  al- 
leged fortifying  of  Guam  is  merely  a  New  Deal 
campaign  issue  and  Is  a  fake  and  a  fraud 
repudiated  by  numerous  honest  and  able 
Democratic  Members  of  Congress,  including 
the  chairman  of  the  Navnl  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  cf  the  House. 

"He  voted  against  the  final  draft  bill.  1940," 
A:  x^r  I  voted  for  the  draft  bill  when  it 
pa  --ea  the  House  cf  Representatives  and 
against  it  when  it  came  l>ack  amended  In  the 
Senate,  The  original  proposal  was  to  pay  $5 
a  mcnth  to  our  soldiers.  The  Congress  in  Its 
'.V  !  n  voted  last  week  'o  pay  cur  selectees 
51".  .1  month — and  I  voted  for  It  as  a  war 
measure. 
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"He  voted  against  the  lend-lease  bill.  1941." 

Answer.  Ye.s;  I  tried  to  retain  50  percent  of 
articles  of  defense  for  our  own  use.  If  that 
had  been  done  we  might  have  had  sufficient 
airplanes  to  destroy  Jap  transports  before 
they  could  land  any  troops  In  the  Fhtllpplnes. 
The  lease-lend  bill  is  a  misnomer;  It  is  a  gift. 
and  everyone  knows  it.  I  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute (on  a  motion  to  recommit)  to  give 
Great  Britain  I2.000.OCO.000  to  buy  defense 
articles  during  1940  41  which  wculd  have 
been  more  than  was  actually  spent  during 
that  year.  I  also  voted  for  the  appropriations 
that  made  the  lend-lease  bill  effective. 

"He  voted  against  protective  arming  of 
United  States  merchant  ships,  1941." 

Answer  This  Is  a  direct  falsehood.  I  spoke 
and  voted  for  arming  our  merchant  ships  and 
had  this  to  say:  "I  propose  to  vote  to  arm 
American  ships.  I  do  not  think  it  will  do 
much  good,  but  our  ships  have  the  right  to 
defend  themselves  on  the  seven  seas  outside 
of  the  war  zones," 

"He  voted  against  the  extension  of  the 
draft,  August  1941." 

Answer.  1  have  already  an-swered  that  in 
detail  and  replied  to  an  Identical  charge  that 
I  led  the  forces  in  Congress  against  the  ex- 
tension of  the  draft. 

I  hope  that  my  constituents,  who  have  been 
bewildered  and  swamped  with  charges  and 
smear  attacks  against  me  emanating  from  the 
misnamed  Independent  Committee.  Walter 
Winchell.  the  PM.  and  from  the  Union  for 
Democratic  Action,  a  Communist  front,  will 
read  my  answers  and  then  ask  themselves  if  I 
have  not  acted  honestly,  loyally,  and  faith- 
fully, and  voted  my  convictions  as  to  what  was 
best  for  America.  Naturally  I  do  not  expect 
them  to  agree  with  me  on  all  these  issues,  but 
I  do  expect  them  to  realize  that  out  of  the 
hundreds  of  votes  cast  by  me  and  my  numer- 
ous speeches  and  acts,  only  these  few  have 
been  singled  out  to  be  used  against  me.  It  is 
very  simple  to  pick  out  certain  controversial 
issues  or  to  quote  half  sentences  and  twist  re- 
marks for  propaganda  purposes  However.  I 
am  certain  that  the  people  of  my  district  can 
sift  the  propaganda,  the  falsehoods,  and  the 
smear  attacks  impugning  my  patriotism  and 
Americanism  and  not  be  deluded  and  fooled 
bv  Communists  and  left-wing  New  Dealers, 
who  have  attempted  to  twist  and  distort  my 
record,  speeches,  and  service  In  Congress, 
where  I  have  been  for  the  past  22  years. 

I  have  answered  all  charges,  smear  and 
otherwise.  In  good  faith  and  without  evasion 
and  leave  the  final  answer  to  the  voters  in 
the  primary  election  on  August  11  and  on 
election  day  with  complete  confidence  In  their 
decision. 

I  want  my  constituents  to  know  that  I  am 
no  "rubber  stamp"  Member  of  Congress  I 
kave  only  two  interests  at  heart:  that  of  my 
country  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  my 
congressional  district. 
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Ht'N    FR.ANC1S  CASE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1942 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  address  of  Hon.  Joseph  W. 
Martin.  Jr..  Republican  leader  of  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives  and  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
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at   l!i€   !•;<  r'l^Jlican  State  convention   in 
Pierre,  S  1);  k  ,  on  Monday,  June  8   1^42: 

Fellow  Republicans.  It  is  a  great  privilege 
to  come  to  South  Dakota  and  speak  at  this 
fine  Republican  State  convention.  The  size 
of  the  gathering  and  your  enthusiasm  make 
It  evident  South  Dakota  intends  to  continue 
as  a  banner  Republican  State 

I  cannot  come  here  without  expressing  a 
hope  your  good  Governor,  who  has  served 
you  faithfully  and  well.  Governor  Buehfleld. 
will  be  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  to 
Join  with  Senator  Gcthney  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  South  Dakota,  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  Frank  Case  and  Karl  MrNUT.  your 
two  outstanding  Congressmen.  Young,  ac- 
tive, intelligent,  and  brilliant  orators,  they 
have  won  high  rank  among  their  colleagues. 
Two  great  fundamental  problems  confront 
the  American  people  of  this  generation. 
Upon  the  successful  solution  of  these  two 
great  problems  depend  the  maintenance  and 
perpetuity  of  our  American  way  of  free  gcv- 
ernment;  our  American  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy; our  American  way  of  free  life.  Individ- 
ual initiative,  equality  of  opportunity,  and 
personal  liberty.  In  short,  while  our  boys 
are  fighting  and  dying  on  far-flung  battle- 
fields to  preserve  these  precious  rights  and 
privileges  against  the  aggressions  of  barbaric 
madmen,  it  is  our  Job,  those  of  us  who  re- 
main at  home  and  work,  to  wage  the  battle 
to  preserve  against  contrary  Inward  tend- 
encies those  rights  and  privileges. 

The  first  of  these  two  paramount  prob- 
lems is.  of  course,  the  decisive  winning  of 
the  war.  That  must  be  done  or  nothing  else 
would  matter.  It  will  be  done,  of  course,  but 
the  task  Is  to  win  the  war  decisively  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  the  least  number  of 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  second  Job  is  to  prevent  the  temporary 
submission  to  centralized  authority,  neces- 
sary for  the  most  efficient  prosecution  of  the 
war.  from  becoming  fastened  upon  the 
thought  and  the  life  of  the  people  as  a 
permanent  condition.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  the  restrictions,  regulations,  regimen- 
tations, and  rationings  are  only  such  as  are 
necessary,  fair,  equitable,  and  best  calcu- 
lated to  contriljute  to  our  quickest  decisive 
victory  in  the  war.  To  such  limitations  as 
are  really  necessary  the  people  are  ready 
and  willing  to  submit. 

We  must  be  careful  that  no  plan  Is  fol- 
lowed, no  scheme  built  up,  unduly  to  ex- 
tend these  restrictions  and  limitations  and 
regulations  after  the  war  is  won. 

At  a  time  when  civilization  Is  battling  a 
tidal  wave  of  barbarous  aggression  our  ablest 
statesmanship  Is  required  not  only  to  pre- 
serve our  world  status,  but  to  cope  with  any 
subversive  elements  which  may  arise  at  home. 
We  must  not  let  any  internal  bureaucracy 
establish  a  permanent  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment. To  do  that  would  constitute  a 
gross  betrayal  of  the  faith  and  the  devo- 
tion of  the  men,  and  women,  who  are  offer- 
ing their  lives  on  the  altar  of  their  country's 
defense. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  contest  be- 
tween those  who  love  liberty  and  the  au- 
tocratic tendencies  of  bureaucracy.  Bureauc- 
racy is  like  fire^useful  under  control,  dan- 
gerous out  of  control.  The  struggle  for  free- 
dom from  tyranny  in  thought,  in  speech. 
In  religion,  in  government,  in  industry,  is 
one  of  the  longest,  and  greatest  battles  known 
to  man.  It  is  a  battle  which  is  continuous. 
There  come  intervals  when  the  struggle 
seems  to  diminish,  but  it  is  a  battle  which 
must  be  fought  again  and  again.  It  is  a 
conflict  of  the  ages,  this  struggle  of  men 
to  be  free.  The  victories  so  far  won  have 
■  been  both  the  glory  and  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  It  is  not  unpatriotic  to  recognize 
that  all  bureaucracy  tends,  by  Its  very  na- 
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ture,  to  consolidate  Itself  In  power  perma- 
nently. Quite  to  the  contrary.  We  must  not 
run  any  risk  of  losing  the  gains  made 
throughout  the  centuries  by  yielding  to  the 
utterly  false  argument  that  the  personal  lib- 
erty of  the  individual  will  best  be  conserved 
by  the  people  giving  up  theii  control  over 
their  Government  and  turning  it  over  to 
the  control  of  either  a  communistic  or  a 
fascistic  bureaucracy.  You  don't  keep  lib- 
erty by  giving  it  up 

There  are  three  major  developments  which 
Indicate  that  there  are  those  in  th-s  Nation 
who  wculd  like  to  see  the  control  of  the  peo- 
ple over  their  Government  relinquished  into 
the  hands  of  "economic  planners,"  which 
means,  in  simple  language,  thos-e  who  want  to 
boss  you,  and  me.  and  everybody  else. 

Already  prominent  officials  of  the  admin- 
istration are  beginning  to  talk  of  how  the 
Government  will  be  very  slow  to  give  up  Its 
great  powers  for  a  long  time  after  the  war  has 
ended  So  many  times  have  expressions  of 
that  nature  been  repeated  that  they  begin  to 
be  a  kind  of  theme  song  with  several  high  in 
the  counsels  of  the  administration. 

A  second  development  is  the  careful  selec- 
tion of  new  names  and  new  terms  for  moves 
which,  under  the  old  names  and  terms,  would 
arouse  the  people  instantly  to  their  danger 
We  hear  about  "directives."  which  is  the  new 
name  for  regulations,  orders,  reg-mentallon 
Also  the  newest  and  most  deceptively  clever 
term  is  that  of  "positive  government  "  Let 
me  warn  you.  my  friends,  as  I  wculd  like  to 
warn  all  the  people,  when  ycu  hear  or  read 
that  term  "positive  government,"  Just  re- 
member that  it  means  old-fashioned  totali- 
tarianism with  all  its  tyranny  Dictatorship 
by  any  other  name  is  Just  as  bad  But  there 
are  those  who  believe  that  by  calling  it  some- 
thing else  they  can  sneak  dictatorial  gcvern- 
ment  permanently  down  the  people's  threats 
Personally.  I  don't  believe  It  can  be  done,  but 
we've  got  to  be  on  the  lookout. 

The  third  major  development  showing  the 
trend  of  the  times  is  the  concerted  drive  on 
all  Republicans,  on  the  Republican  Party  as 
a  party,  and  on  all  Democrats  who  have  dis- 
agreed with  the  administration  in  the  p^ist 

Now.  this  drive — and  its  pattern  is  now  well 
defined — simply  is  a  drive  against  our  tradi- 
tional American  system  of  two-party  govern- 
ment.   That   means   it    is   a   diive   for   one- 
party  control   of  all  government.     The  per- 
fectly cbvlous  effort  by  sever  '   agencies,  in- 
cluding several  prominent  New  Dealers   and 
several  newspapers  of  a  certain  class,  to  dis- 
credit  the   entire   legislative   branch   of   the 
Government  is  a  part  of  this  pattern.    There 
is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the  keenest 
Washington    observers   that    there    is   under 
way  a  well-defined  and  vigorous  propaganda 
program  to  discredit  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government.  Just  as  there  was  a  plan  to 
discredit  the  Supreme   Court.     This  propa- 
ganda has  gone  so  far  that  one  prominent 
Cabinet  member  has  sounded  a  warning  that 
it   is   reaching   dangerous   proportions.     The 
Speaker  of  the  House  has  uttered  a  similar 
warning.     The   people   should    understand — 
and  I  believe  most  of  them  do  understand — 
that  the   legislatU'e  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment  is   particularly    their   branch.     In    the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government,  after  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme,  circuit,  and  district 
courts  are  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  people 
have  no  control  over  their  courses  of  action. 
These  Judges  are  not  elected.    They  are  ap- 
pointed for  life  unless  they  are  impeached — 
a  long,  almost  impossible  process  of  removal. 
So  the  people,  except  through  the  Congress, 
have  no  control  over  the  actions  of  the  Judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Government. 

It  must  be  said  for  the  credit  of  the  courts 
that  through  the  years  most  of  the  Judges 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  men  of  high 


character,  profound  patriotism,  strict  Integ- 
rity, and  great  dignity. 

A£:de  from  the  vote  for  thf  Presidential 
candidates  every  4  years,  the  people  have  no 
conti-ol  over  the  bureaucrats  except  through 
their  Instrumentality  of  the  Congress.  Bu- 
reaucrats, who  are  always  looking  for  more 
power,  do  not  report  to  the  people.  They 
never  seek  election.  They  don't  have  to. 
They  are  more  responsive,  in  most  cases,  to 
the  desires  of  those  who  appoint  them  than 
they  are  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

But  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment must  always  be  directly — and  con- 
stantly— responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  Congress  must  be  the  people's  voice. 
Every  2  years  the  Members  of  the  House,  and 
one-third  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
must  go  before  the  people  for  approval  of 
their  records  and  policies.  It  Is  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  have  to  intercede 
with  the  bureaucrats  for  the  people,  and  who. 
In  the  final  analysis,  must  curb  the  power* 
and  the  actions  of  the  bureaucrats  when  it 
becomes  necejsary. 

So,  then,  if  these  propagandists  succeed — 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  can — In  persuad- 
ing the  people  to  discredit  the  Instrument 
of  their  own  voice  and  will  in  government, 
our  constitutional  system  of  republican 
government  would  become  an  empty  form; 
free  government  would  go  by  the  board,  and 
with  it  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  people's 
liberties  Don't  let  this  drive  against  Con- 
gress succeed  if  you  want  the  people  to  con- 
tinue to  rule. 

Under   these  conditions  It  seems  to  me  It 
would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  gravity 
cf  the  problems  which  confront  the  Congress. 
It  is  Congress  which  must  keep  the  clutch 
of  bureaucracy  from  freezing  onto  the  Gov- 
ernment   and    strangline    our     free    system 
while  It  Is  exercising  the  ;     Mr^  !♦   fssary  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war.    Thiit  it.  a  line  line  of 
demarcation    between    the    exercise    of    the 
necessary    powers    for    conducting    the    war 
and  the  exercise  of  unnecessary  powers,  un- 
der the  guise  of  war  necessities.     It  Is  up  to 
the  people,  and  to  their  Congress,  to  watch 
carefull.  that  every  aid.  all  support,  be  given 
willingly  and  cheerfully  to  the  gcvernmental 
officials  In  the  proper  exercise  of  their  neces- 
saiy  powers,  wliile  at  the  same  time  standing 
ever  ready  to  call  a  halt  on  any  unnecessary 
encroachments   cf    the    peoples    r.ghts    and 
liberties  through  exercise  cf  powers  and  liml- 
taticns  not  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war.     I  say  to  ycu  in  the  utmost  sincrrity,  a 
free    Independent    Congress    is    the    greatest 
need  of  this  Nation  In   this  hour  cf  peril. 

Let  it  be  said  here  that  we  Republicans 
have  always  recognized  the  neces  Ity  for  con- 
centrated control  and  administration  in  the 
war  effort.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Republicans 
in  and  out  of  Congress  have  insistently  de- 
manded efficient,  practical,  concentrated  con- 
trol and  direction  in  the  war  effort  when  the 
administration  Itself  appeared  most  reuctant 
to  adopt  such  control.  We  sub  cribe  hearti- 
ly to  efficient,  honest,  practical,  concentrated 
control  and  administration  of  the  war  effort. 
But  we  do  not  subscribe  to  any  tendency  or 
effort  to  freeze  such  concentrated  control  and 
such  centralized  authority  into  our  national 
life  and  Government  as  a  permanent  state. 
We  Republicans  want  to  be  sure  that  when 
the  war  is  decisively  won.  these  great  powers 
vested  in  men  will  be  returned  to  the  people 
through  their  Congre.ss.  We  will  fight  to  'he 
bitter  end  any  attempt  to  charge  oui  Iree 
constitutional  government  into  either  a  bu- 
reaucracy or  a  monoparty  government — 
which  would  be  the  same  thine  v.v  Ty,-i.st 
not  forget  that  Germany  and  It:  v  :  1  .'  j  ,n 
have  had  one-party  government  ever  the 
years:  and  the  results  of  one-party  govern- 
ment In  the  United  States  would  be  what  they 
have  been  elsewhere — dictatorship. 
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.   :  ••s  lu  th*  c«re  whicl.  ■*■ 
•  i:ng  of  our  Nation  -   : 

Uona.  to  surround  e«cb  repository  of 
V,ih  a  aystem  cf  cbecka  and  bcUances 
eltlaenahip   includea  loyalty  to   that 
Those  who  do  not  cheruti  such  loyalty 
do  not  believe  In  that  system  of  checkc 
tMlances.  »hcuid  find  no  place  m  our  Gov* 
mem     It   ui  a  part  of  our  heriUge  to  mai 
lain   through   the  years   the  same  care 
waa  exercised  tn  the  beginning 

Since    the    delegation    cf    creat    powen 
unavoidable  In  the  war  effort,  the  erreater 
daaiiic  in  »hich  this  is  true,  the  more  rar( 
must   we    t>e   of    ita  exercise,   and    the 
sternly  must  we  set  our  faces  against  ur. 
expansion  against  the  granting  of   unn 
sary  powers     And  the  more  determined 
we  bs  that  after  the  war  these  powers 
be  returned  promptly  to  the  people 

The  people  want  this  war  won   as  qui 
as  a  concluMve  and  decisive  victrry  car 
won     They  want  everything  possible  doti 
reduce  tt  the  minimum  the  numbers  of  (. 
and  injured     They  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  war   is   won   the   peace  will    not  be 
tbrough  financial  chaos,  social  disruption  < 
tiM  <lcatructlon  of   the   foundations  of 
wr     ••  •'conomic  system — which  means  s 
(  u-     •  ->      The  primary  purpose  of  the  A 
lean    people — the    primary    Impulse    of 
Whole  t)etng — Is  to  preserve  our  American 
tem  of  fre*  government,  free  economy 
life   and  free  Individuals     Any  attempt 
other  than  this  will  meet  with  their  in 
wrath 

There  are  some  people  who  say  there 
be  no  criticism  of  Government   today 
mi>st  certain  road   to  disaster  wt>uld  be 
•Uenclng  of  all  criticisms  of  the  cond 
the  war,  and  of  the  actions  of  the 
m    the    Government,    or   of    Congress    1 
All  crltlcl-sm  "hould  be  fair,  constructive 
careful,  but  any  complete    blind  submi 
to  autocratic   power  with<ut   any  Intelli 
curbs  and  safeguard*  cculd  lead  us  the 
Prance  went — to  defeat 

Any  efforts  to  create  cleavages  among 
American    people    along    class,    sectional, 
racial  lines  Is  disloyal  and  dangerous  to 
^security  of  the  Nation      Patriotism  is 
be  mei.<ured  by  creed,  color,  race,  class, 
tlon    or  p<'.litlcal  faith      It  Is  to  l)e  mea5 
by  the  gage  of  whether  one  Is  or  Is 
favor    of    preserving    and    maintaining 
American    system    of    free    government. 
American  5%-stern  cf  free  economy,  and 
American  system  of  free  life,  and  tndlv 
liberty    and  equality  cf  opportunity      If 
is  passionately  for  tho?*   ideals  upt>n  w 
our  Nation  was  fcundtd  and  by  which 
a  people  have  made  our  phenomenal  pr. 
In  a  century  and  a  half,  then  he  Is  patri 

If  one  Is  not  for  those'  ideals,  then  I 
not  for  the  system  of  government,  the 
tem  of  society,  the  sy^^tem  of  c. 
our  boys  are  put  on  the  fighting  1. 
Ing  and  dying  to  preserve  and  maintaii 

So   then    let  us  be  alert  at  home  to 
against  Internal  stresses  or  schemes,  if 
there  be.  the  Ideals  which  our  fighting 
and  those  of  our  Allies  are  struggling  tv 
fend"     Let  us  not  win  tht  fight  on  the 
lines  and  lose  the  war  behind  the  battle 

The    American   people.    If   they    know 
facts,  will  never  surrender  their  control 
their    Otivernment.    their    independer. 
their  Bill  of  Biphts      It   Is  our  job.  as 
Americir.s.  as  gcyd  Republicans,  to  see 
the   people   are   told   th'-   uuth   and   no 
but   toe  truth      If   we  can   do   that   we 
have  done  a  vast  amount  toward  pre-'eilv 
thls  great,  free  Nation  of  curs  for  ou 
and  for  posterity.     If  we  fail  to  do  tl 
shall  lose.  and.  as  Lincoln  said,  lo^^r  -. 
all  our  forefathers  fought  and  sac 
*     ■     ■  •  for  us. 

^  ill    people    will 
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EXTENSION  OP  RLMAkKo 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

".    .ECTICtT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1942        | 

Mr.  SHA.N :  r  V  Mr.  Speaker,  the  visit 
of  His  MajL'siy.  u;e  King  of  the  Hellenes, 
George  IT,  brings  to  mind  the  glories  that 
are  not  only  those  of  Greece  in  the  past, 
but  of  the  present,  too.  The  immortal 
couplet  of  Simunides  evincing  for  all  time 

I  the  valor  of  the  soldiers  of  Greece: 

I 

'        Go  tell  the  Spartans,  ye  who  passeth  by 

I        That  here  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  He. 

is  matched  by  the  World  No.  2  declara- 
tion of  Premier  Metaxo: 

After  all,  for  us  who  are  Greek  Orthodox 
by  religion,  death  Is  only  an  episode. 

Modern  Hellenes  proved  the  courage 
of  the  sons  of  Peleus  on  every  section  of 
the  Albanian  from,  from  Salonika  to 
classical  Thebes  and  Athens.  As  one 
correspondent  has  well  said: 

I  have  encountered  only  one  kind  of  Greek. 
They  are  the  men  and  women  for  whom 
freedom  ls  life,  and  death  Is  only  an  episode. 

Yes:  we  salute  you,  the  sons  of  Solon, 
who  said  that  the  essence  of  democracy 
is  to  obey  no  master  but  the  law — the 
children  of  Pericles  whose  age  was  the 
grandest  movement  in  the  profane  annals 
of  mankind,  for  to  it  we  owe,  even  after 
'h  ::r.mea5urable  progress  accomplished 
zy  CTiristiani'y.  much  of  our  philosophy 

!  and  far  the  better  part  of  the  political 

'   knowiedc*'  w     ;  ossess. 

Yes;  t(;  P.:.cles  v«e  owe  these  attri- 
butes of  democracy. 

j  He  held  that  every  Athenian  who  neg- 
lected to  take  his  part  in  ihe  public  busi- 
ness inflicted  an  injury  on  the  common- 
wealth. That  none  might  be  excluded  by 
poverty,  he  caused  the  poor  to  be  paid  for 
their  attendance  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
State:  for  his  administration  of  the  fed- 
eral tribute  had  brought  together  a  treas- 
ure of  more  than  2.000.000  sterling.  The 
instrument  of  his  sway  was  the  art  of 
speaking.  He  governed  by  persuasion. 
?  V'rything  was  decided  by  argument  in 
opt  n  deliberation,  and  every  influence 
bowed  before  the  ascendency  of  mind. 
The  idea  that  the  object  of  constitutions 
is  not  to  confirm  the  predominance  of 
any  interest,  but  to  prevent  it;  to  pre- 
serve with  equal  care  the  independence 
of  labor  and  the  security  of  property;  to 
make  the  rich  safe  against  envy  and  the 

I   poor  against  oppression,  marks  the  high- 

'  est  level  attained  by  the  statesmanship 
of  Greece.  It  hardly  survived  the  great 
patriot  who  conceived  it;  and  all  history 
has  been  occupied  with  the  endeavor  to 
upset  the  balance  of  power  by  giving  the 
advantage  to  money,  land,  or  numbers. 
-\  generation  followed  that  has  never 
'>•  en  equalled  in  talent — a  generation  of 
.lien  whose  works,  in  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, are  still  the  envy  of  the  world. 

I  and  in  history,  philosophy,  and  politics 


PvFCORD 

remain  un.surpassed.  But  it  produced  no 
successor  to  Pericles,  and  no  man  was 
able  to  wield  the  scepter  that  fell  from 
his  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yes.  a  generation  in 
Greece  had  talent  that  has  never  been 
equaled.  Their  works  in  poetry  and  elo- 
quence remain  still  the  envy  of  the  world, 
and  their  output  of  thought  in  history, 
philosophy,  and  politics  is  still  unrivaled. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  that  epoch,  yet  in 
our  generation  we  have  witnessed  ex- 
amples of  unparalleled  valor  and  stamina 
that  are  as  illuminating  to  world  culture 
and  progress  as  that  celebrated  Golden 
Age  of  Pericles.  Fortitude,  made  immor- 
tal by  Homer's  Odyssey,  valor  pictured  by 
his  Achillean  figures  peopled  the  modern 
Iliad  of  woes  that  featured  the  Nazi 
thrust  into  Greece.  But  let  me  quote 
from  an  authentic  source.  The  Aircraft 
Book  for  1942: 

It  was  a  known  fact  In  Army  circles  that  the 
gallant  stand  by  Greece  had  been  the  one 
thing  to  upset  the  German  timetable.  Hitler 
had  to  settle  with  Greece  before  he  could 
attack  Russia.  The  Greek  resistance  so  de- 
layed the  Germans  that  they  went  into  Rus- 
sia several  weeks  late;  and  winter  caught 
their  air  forces  and  armies  before  they  could 
complete  the  first  season's  phase  of  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Soviet. 

In  the  words  of  Homer — 

Yet  what  can  man  do  better  the  while  he  has 
this  life 

That  what  his  hands  or  arms  have  accom- 
plished anaid£t  the  strife. 


Patrick  Joseph  Bnl.in'i 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

nr 

HuN.  iH0MA:5  £.  SCANLON 

OF  pennstlvan: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24, 1942 

On  the  life,  character,  ano  public  service  of 
Hon  Patxick  Joseph  Boland.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  SCANLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
man  with  the  renown  and  House-wide 
respect  of  our  beloved  colleague  and 
friend  the  late  Pat  Boland  passes  on  to 
his  final  reward  there  is  little  that  a  new 
Member  of  this  great  body  can  contribute 
in  eulogy.  His  service  to  his  district,  to 
his  State,  to  his  party,  to  the  Congress, 
and  to  his  Nation  may  be  cited  and 
weighed  by  others  far  more  able  to  do 
so  than  I. 

At  this  time,  however,  when  this  Con- 
gress pauses  from  the  great  tasks  con- 
fronting it,  I  should  like  to  dwell  upon 
the  relationship  that  existed  between 
those  of  us  who  are  first-term  Members 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Pat  Boland.  All  o^  you  recall 
the  days  when  you.  too.  first  entered 
these  hallowed  Halls  and  solemnly  swore 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  the  best  of  your 
ability.  You  remember  also  the  feeling 
of  awe  with  which  you  faced  the  prob- 
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lems  confronting  you  as  new  i- m.>lators. 
You  remember  how  you  locked  to  older, 
in  point  of  experience.  Members  of  your 
own  delegation  for  guidanct:^.  Those  of 
you  whose  service  dates  back  5.  10.  15, 
or  more  years  will  agree  that  the  prob- 
lems facing  every  Member  of  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress  on  January  3, 
1941.  were  far  graver  than  the  problems 
confronting  the  Congress  when  you  were 
freshmen. 

The  duties  placed  upon  the  shoulders 
of  !•■:  Ik)LAND  during  these  trying  days 
were  great  and  many,  but  Pat  Boland 
always  had  time  to  graciously  give  coun- 
sel to  the  members  of  the  delegation 
whenever  we  sought  his  advice.  The  void 
created  by  his  passing  is  doubly  great  to 
us  members  of  the  freshman  class. 

The  heaviness  in  our  hearts  is  perhaps 
a  little  greater  than  in  the  hearts  of  the 
rest  of  you.  brcau.'^*  w^  k::  w  that  the 
strain  of  duty  hasuntd  ihe  passing  of 
our  dear  friend,  and  we  feel  sad  that  we 
were  pcwt  ;i'  -s  to  relieve  that  strain. 
Mr.  Speak' I  inv  personal  acquaintance- 
ship with  Pv:  B.  ;  \nd  lates  only  from  the 
beginning  ol  this  Congress,  whereas  I  was 
a  stranger  to  him,  he  was  no  stranger  to 
me.  His  name  and  fame  were  almost  as 
well  known  in  Pittsburgh  as  they  were  in 
his  own  native  Scranton.  All  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  proud  of  Pat  Boland:  all  of 
Pennsylvania  mourns  his  passing.  He  set 
a  high  degree  of  excellence  and  efficiency 
for  every  Representative  to  Congress 
from  th  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
to  aid  them  in  years  to  come. 


His  great  interest  was  in  his  people  in 
Colorado.  I  have  never  seen  anywhere 
a  greater  tribute  to  anyone  than  was  paid 
to  him  by  thvjse  people  at  the  time  of  his 
funeral.  They  all  seemed  to  feel  that 
they  iTad  Inst  a  real  friend  and  they  had. 
Mr.  Tvi  Ks  long  service  in  the  House 
and  the  hne  record  that  he  made  mark 
him  as  one  of  the  great  sons  of  the  State 
of  Colorado. 


Eclward  Thomas  Taylor 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTIATIVES 

Wedriesday,  June  24, 1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Edward  Thomas  Taylor,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Colorado 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Edw.afd  T. 
Taylor,  of  Colorado,  came  to  Congress 
over  30  years  ago  and  during  his  service 
here  spent  most  of  his  time  upon  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  going  on  that 
committee  early  and  serving  continuously 
for  over  20  years.  During  that  time  he 
spent  1  term  as  acting  majority  leader  in 
the  House. 

Ed  Taylor  had  a  capacity  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor  of  impressing  his 
views  upon  us  that  few  men  have  had. 
He  was  ?  great  value  as  a  leveling  force 
and  had  the  ability  to  get  men  together 
and  see  alike  that  few  possess. 
•  It  was  iny  privilege  to  serve  with  Mr. 
T;  YLOR  for  almost  20  years  upon  the 
committee:  longer  than  anyone  else 
served  with  him.  My  relationship  with 
him  as  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  courtesy  that  he  showed  me  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  during  this 
period  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
are  something  that  I  shall  never  forget. 


Patrick  Joseph  Boland 


MLMi'H'Ai    ADDRESS 
or 

HON    MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTC  V 

:V    r"E  HOUSE  OF  RFrK'-^FNTA'liVES 

Wednesday,  June  -4.  1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Patrick  Joseph  Boland.  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.    SMITH    of    Washington.      Mr. 
Speaker,  death  has  again  levied  a  heavy 
toll  in  the  Halls  of  Congress— six  House 
Members  and  four  Senate  Members  have 
answered  life's  final  roll  call  since  we 
last  held  memorial  services.     Every  one 
of  these  worthy  colleagues  deserves  and 
will  receive  special  eulogy  and  encomium 
for  his  distinguished  services  as  states- 
man and  leader  of  the  people.    Our  late 
colleagues  served  in  Congress  in  the  most 
momentous  period  in  our  Nation's  and 
the  world's  history  and  historians  of  the 
future   will   record   the   fact   that   they 
served  their  constituents  and  their  coun- 
try faithfully  and  ably.    Their  names  will 
shine    with    brilliant    luster    when    the 
names  of  the  vile  and  unscrupulous  tra- 
ducers  and  vilifiers  of  our  public  ser- 
vants will  be  forgotten  save  lor   mere 
mention   of   the   fact   that   during   this 
period  there  were  paid  hirelings  who  for 
filthy   lucre   libeled   and   slandered   the 
Nation's  lawmakers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  express  my 
feeble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Patrick 
J.  Boland,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  whom 
it  was  my  happy  privilege  to  serve  in  this 
body  during  the  last  10  years.    With  the 
passing  of  the  years  I  learned  to  know 
Pat,  as  he  was  affectionately  called  by 
all  of  us.  and  to  appraise  his  rare  qual- 
ities of  character,  disposition,  and  ability. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  unusu- 
ally  well   qualified   temperamentally   to 
fill  the  important  post  which  he  occu- 
pied.   He  was  ever  w^armly  sympathetic, 
patient,  and   tolerant  in  exercising  his 
duties  as  majority  whip.    On  those  few 
occasions  when  I  felt  that  in  obedience 
to  the  mandate  of  the  people  whom  I  rep- 
resent. I  had  to  vote  counter  to  the  de- 
sires of  our  party  leadership,  which  occa- 
sions have  happily  been  very  few.  indeed, 
during  the  past  decade,  he  listened  pa- 
tiently and  assured  me  that  he  under- 
stood the  situation  and  would  say,  "Mar- 
tin.  I  think  you   are   doing   absolutely 
right,  what  I  would  do  in  your  place,  and 
it  will  be  perfectly  all  right."    On  the 
many  occasions  when  I  went  along  with 
the  party  leadership  he  would  make  me 


feel  that  he  really  appreciated  it.  He 
was  particularly  appreciative  of  what  he 
called  cloak-room  service  when  Members 
remain  on  hand  to  vote  when  bills  are 
being  considered  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  and  protect  them  against 
emasculating  amendments  He  oft^n 
said  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  record  of  these  votes  and  no  way 
for  Members  to  receive  any  credit,  that 
he  considered  this  a  purely  unselfish  p'^r- 
formance  of  duty  on  the  part  of  M-  ;:  o-  's 
which  was  evidence  of  their  sincere  desire 
to  be  of  service. 

Congressman  B<-:  :  had  a  lovely 
family,  andhisstai  :  iii^  as  a  father  were 
the  very  highest.  Ih  was  a  successful 
businessman — one  of  the  all  too  few  busi- 
nessmen who  go  into  politics.  However, 
he  did  not  approve  of  many  of  the  prac- 
tices of  big  business  which  are  detrimen- 
tal to  the  Nation  and  harmful  to  the  peo- 
ple. He  had  the  concept  that  business 
has  obligations  to  the  Nation  which  are 
paramount  and  that  service  to  society 
rather  than  money  making  is  the  main 
objective  of  business.  He  was  a  true 
friend  of  labor  and  realized  that  it  is  the 
men  who  toil  in  our  factories,  mines,  and 
forests  and  upon  the  farms  who  produce 
the  wealth  and  make  possible  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  mankind  in  times  of 
peace  and  who  defend  with  their  lives 
our  institutions  and  liberties  in  times  of 
war. 

We  shall  miss  you.  Pat.  and  your  wait- 
ing for  us  on  the  far  shores  of  eternity 
will  make  our  final  pilgrimape  more  In- 
viting. We  shall  look  forward  to  our  re- 
union in  that  distant  bourne.  Hail  and 
farewell  until  then. 


StephtMi  Bui  Its 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURR.AY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24, 1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon  Stephen  Bolles.  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon 
this  solemn  occasion  I  wish  to  pay  my 
humble  tribute  to  our  late  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  the  Honorable  Stephen 

BOLLES. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  known 
Mr.  BoLLES  for  over  15  years  during  which 
time  I  watched  with  interest  his  rise  in 
the  newspaper  world  where  he  was  rec- 
ognized for  his  ability  throughout  his 
State  and  the  Nation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  enjoy  the  warm 
friendship  of  Mr.  Bolles  before  we  be- 
gan our  service  as  Members  of  Congress 
in  the  seventy-sixth  session  where  he 
proved  himself  to  be  faithful  to  his  trust 
and  a  most  able  and  conscientious  legis- 
lator. He  was  deeply  devoted  to  his  con- 
stituency and  the  interests  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  Government. 
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Hi5  counsel,  which  so  many  ofl  us 
soucht  and  wh:ch  he  so  kindly  brstowed 
upon  us.  will  continue  to  be  greatly 
missed,  but  the  memory  of  his  associa  tlon 
and  his  example  of  patriotism  will  ong 
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Lawrence  Joseph  Connery 


NfFAT'^'RIAL   .ADDRESS 


HON.  THOMAS  D'ALLSANDRO,  JR 

„F    M.^ £■.■;.•..■  CD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  ol 
Hon  Lawbince  Joseph  Connkbt,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts 

Mr.  D.MFSANDHO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
th"  -Mrid  :,  >i;..i  ..:.:  ir..:\y  death  of  Law- 
Fi'.  V.  J  Connery  came  as  a  great  shock 
to  a.l  who  I  tii  k"  'An  him.  To  those 
who  had  k-  at.  1.;::;  well  and  who  had 
shared  ii..>  u  .tudship.  death  carried  with 
It  a  .sense  ol  Ut  opest  personal  loss. 

His  personality,  his  sincerity,  and  his 
generosity  endeared  him  to  all  who 
know  him.  and  especially  to  thovse  who 
h,id  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  him.  and  he  well  deserved  their 
respect,  devotion,  and  love,  which  they 
freely  gave. 

He  had  greatness  of  mind  and  heart 
which  made  him  an  exceptionally  effec- 
tive Member  of  Congress  and  public  ser- 

As  his  friend  and  colleague.  I  am  proud 
to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory.       j 
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gone  forever,  but  all  of  us  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  him  shall  carry  with  us 
forever,  too,  the  memory  of  this  fine, 
splendid,  young  American. 
He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  ol  our  night; 
Envy  and  calumny  and  hate  and  pain. 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight, 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again: 
Prom  the  contagion  of  the  worlds  slow  stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  motim 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gray  in 

vain; 
Nor.  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  burn. 
With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  uulamented  urn. 


Lawrence    Joieph    Connery 


MLMl'H:.\L   AlJLiHESS 


HON.  THOMAS  A   FLAHERTY 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN    THK   FIOUSE  OF  Rr  n  ?V  K^:    ATIVES 

Wedne:iday.  June  24. 1942 

On  the  life,  character  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Lawrence  Joi.KFH  Connekt.  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
rhiis*''*-'^ 

Mr  i-iA:ir:  IV  ^!  .--peaker,  it  is 
with  a  high  sense  of  privilege,  tinged  with 
sadness  and  regret,  that  I  rise  this  morn- 
ing in  this  House  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  my  late  colleague  the  Honor- 
ab>^  L^WRFNTE  J.  Com«ERY. 

A  v  ur.ii  :nan  of  great  promise  and 
db  ..'.  !'  A  ,>  stricken  down  and  called 
i.unu  a:  ::.f  height  of  his  career.  We 
who  survive  and  wen?  privileged  to  be  as- 
-M  I'  d  AH  him  is  Members  of  this 
i>-:i>  ill  'v  r.im  for  *hai  he  was,  a  man 
of  sterling  worth  and  character,  of  un- 
quf-rnntd  int^^gnty.  and  an  American 
a:.  V  1.1  need  his  Americanism  by  serv- 
.0  •.    his  country  on  the  field  of  battle. 

W  rci>  of  eulogy,  no  matter  how  elo- 

qu' ::      a."    futi!*^   on   an   occasion  such 

I  as   tins,   for   I  -^i  t'    C  .  NviRYS   life  and 

!   career   were   :.       -v         ■    <y.   typifying 

as   It   d:d    hi>    ::  i^  .  :.     ;      qualities   of 

I    ir,.i-:-.     c  .^r.d  character. 

I        Ma.-^i-  .  .-u^etts  has  lost  a  son  of  which 

>l-.e  could  well  be  proud  and  we  have  lost 

a  >    .!<  .t^i:    .\r.d  frier.d. 

T;.-     ::.  ..::.:  face,  the  honest  laughter, 

I  the  sparkling  eye.  the  voice  we  loved  to 

I  hear   ar.d  'h'^  hand  've  often  clasped  are 


Stephen  Bolles 


MEMORIAL  AI'DRFS,-: 


HON   RAYMOND S  SPRINGER 

»;  >r"    iN  i/i  AN  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24. 1942 

On  the  H'e.  character,  and  public  senice  of 
Hon  Stiphfn  Bolles.  late  a  Representative 
from  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
deep  sense  of  great  personal  loss  I  rise 
to  express  my  humble  tribute  to  the  life, 
achievements,  and  character  of  my  fine 
and  devoted  friend,  the  late  Stephen 
Bolles.  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  a  high  privi- 
lege to  have  extended  to  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bearing  witness  to  the  high  es- 
teem and  the  deep  and  abiding  affection 
with  which  our  colleague  of  former  days 
was  held  by  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  with  that  treasured 
memory  before  me  I  speak  these  few 
words  in  tribute  of  him  who  was  a  good 
citizen,  a  great  patriot,  a  constant  hu- 
manitarian, an  outstanding  statesman, 
and  a  fine  and  loyal  friend. 

Representative  Stephen  Bolles  loved 
tht  State  ol  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  which  he  had  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. He  loved  the  entire  area  of  that 
great  Commonwealth.  The  people  were 
his  friends,  and  he  was  the  friend  of  the 
people.  It  was  there  that  he  met  and 
faced  the  vicissitude^;  and  the  pleasan- 
tries of  life,  and  that  he.  through  the 
publication  of  his  newspaper,  aided  so 
materially  in  the  molding  of  public  opin- 
ion and  sentiment.  He  rubbed  shoulders 
with  the  common  people.  Their  prob- 
lems were  his  problems,  and  their  sor- 
rows were  his  sorrows.  Thus,  he  became 
deep-rooted  in  his  eieat  and  enduring 
affection  for  those  about  him  The  peo- 
ple of  his  great  State  quickly  learned 
that  he  was  a  stalwart  and  loyal  friend 
in  whom  was  reposed  the  finest  ideals  of 
life 

Iri  1939.  when  he  entered  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  became  acquainted 
with  my  friend.  Oui  oflBces  were  quite 
near  and  we  had  a  daily  conference.  He 
wa.s  distressed  fcKcause  of  the  threat  of 
war.  and  he  was  disturbed  becaiise  of  the 
threat  to  the  future  progress  of  our 
Nation.  He  was  not  visionary  His 
arguments  were  couched  in  scui  i  logic 
and  based  upon  careful  though"  I-  a  1- 
in  this  very  close  association  v%  :.  n.. 
friend  in  his  better  days  that  I  came  to 
I  recognize   in   him   those   rare    qualities 
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which  directly  appeal  to  m- 1:  I  knew 
him  in  the  intimacies  of  those  close  and 
confidential  contacts  which  are  forever 
reserved  by  each  one  ot  us  for  but  a  few. 
I  knew  him  in  the  stress  of  great  tur- 
moil and  when  the  depression  from  worry 
incident  to  the  deliberation  on  weighty 
qurstions  of  state  were  before  him;  I 
knew  him.  too,  when  he  reveled  in  the 
solemn  meditations  of  sadness — when  the 
heart  bleeds  and  the  somber  voice  pleads 
for  rest  and  solace;  I  knew  him  when  he 
voiced  expression  and  sound  logic  re- 
specting the  future  of  our  Nation — the 
land  he  loved  and  the  form  of  govern- 
ment he  professed  with  unerring  devo- 
tior..  He  was  as  kindly  as  he  was  brave. 
Thus  I  knew  my  friend  in  the  days 
gone  by. 

My  earthly  friend,  whose  memory  I 
will  long  cherish,  lived  as  he  died — and 
he  died  as  he  lived— with  the  weight  of 
liv.d  problems  of  the  people  before  him. 
He  was  at  his  post  of  duty  until  the  rav- 
ages of  fate  and  disease  prevented;  he 
was  not  afar  when  the  silent  summons 
came:  he  was  unafraid;  within  the 
shadow  of  the  Halls  of  Congress,  where 
h's  last  efforts  in  life  were  so  timely  and 
effectively  exerted,  he  calmly  wrapped 
the  draperies  of  his  couch  about  him  and 
laid  down  as  if  to  peaceful,  happy  dreams. 
Thus  his  life  work  was  ended.  The 
brilliant  career  of  a  brilliant  man  was 
thus  terminated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Stephen  Bolles  needs  no 
encomium.  His  life  and  his  living  of  it 
stand  before  us  in  beauty  and  in  splendor. 
My  humble  tribute  to  him,  my  friend,  I 
give  in  the  words  spoken  of  a  great  hero, 
in  the  days  gone  by.  "This  was  a  man." 
And  of  him  may  I  pay  this  added  trib- 
ute, in  the  words  of  the  master  of  verse: 

Behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God.  within  the  shadow, 
Keeping  watch  above  His  own. 


No  finer  character,  from  the  stand- 
point of  ability,  clear  thinking,  integrity 
of  mind  and  heart,  has  held  public  office. 
His  actions  were  always  controlled  by 
diligence,  sound  judgment,  and  honesty 
of  purpose. 

The  respect  and  admiration  which  his 
constituents  felt  for  him  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  elected  to  represent 
them  six  times,  without  opposition.  This 
is  indeed  a  fine  record. 

In  the  passing  of  this  great  man  a 
vacancy  has  been  created  which  will  be 
hard  to  fill.  The  Nation  has  lost  a  sin- 
cere and  able  statesman. 


P. trick  Joseph  Boland 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO.  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24. 1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Patrick  Joseph  Boland,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Congressman  Patrick  J.  Boland 
brought  to  me,  as  it  did  to  all  his  other 
friends,  the  shock  of  personal  bereave- 
ment. Since  I  first  met  him  shortly  after 
becoming  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  have  found  him  to  be  a 
very  sincere  friend  and  very  helpful  to 
mc  during  these  years.  He  has  been  the 
kind  of  friend  to  whom  one  unhesitat- 
ingly turns  in  time  cf  need  and  his  ad- 
vice and  counsel  were  always  of  the 
greatest  benefit. 

Yet  the  loss  is  far  greater  than    ai,  b 
expressed  in  personal  terms.     II:-  i- los- 
ing has  been  a  great  loss  to  tt>    t  i.ire 
Congress  and  to  the  whole  Nation. 


Alva  Blanchard  .Adams 


MEMORIAL  ADDR5:SS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24, 1942 

On  the  life,  characver.  and  public  service  of 
Hon  Alva  Blanchard  Adams,  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Colorado 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  1.  1941,  it  became  my  sad  duty 
to  inform  the  House  of  the  untimely 
passing  of  Hon.  Alva  B.  Adams,  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Colorado, 
whose  death  had  occurred  early  that 
morning.  The  announcement  of  his 
death  was  a  severe  shock  to  his  friends 
and  constituents.  The  Nation  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss.  He  was  taken  when 
he  was  needed  the  most. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber that  morning  when  the  Senate  was 
called  to  order.  No  words  were  necessary 
to  impress  me  that  every  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  was  deeply  stricken. 
It  was  written  on  the  face  of  each  Sena- 
tor. One  of  the  Senators  remarked  to 
me  that  "the  Senate  hps  lost  its  most 
useful  Member." 

Colorado  was  proud  of  Senator  Adams. 
He  was  one  of  our  most  illustrious  and 
distinguished  sons.  He  was  born  and 
spent  his  entire  life  in  the  State  that 
twice  honored  him  with  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  belonged  to 
one  of  the  pioneer  famiUcs  of  the  State. 
No  other  family  can  match  its  achieve- 
ments. His  father  and  an  uncle  both 
served  Colorado  as  Governor  for  three 
terms.  No  other  Governor  ever  served 
more  than  two  terms.  Senator  Adams. 
by  his  outstanding  service  in  the  Senate, 
added  luster  to  this  great  name. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1939  I  had  a  visit 
with  Senator  Ad.\ms  on  a  train  when  he 
was  returning  to  his  home  in  Pueblo. 
Colo.,  from  Denver,  where  he  had  just 
received  the  thirty-third  degree  in  Ma- 
sonry. He  had  heard  rumors  that  I 
mieht  be  a  candidate  for  Congress  in 
1940  and  assured  me  that  if  I  came  to 
Washington  I  could  count  on  his  assist- 
ance in  every  possible  way.  When  I  ar- 
rived in  January  i:*41  to  take  my  seat 
in  thf  Srv-  r-v--  \-  nin  Congress  I  found 


Senat'  :   A:>-m^ 


!y  to  fulfill  his  prom- 


ise.   A,t:,  i-gh  ol  opposite  political  faith, 


he  did  not  hesitate  to  cffer  good  coun.sel 
and  advice.  I  learned  to  rely  on  his 
judgment.  In  his  passing  I  suffered  the 
lo.ss  of  a  real  friend. 

Soon  after  reaching  Washington  the 
sugar-beet    situation    demanded    atten- 
tion.   The    Department    of    Agriculture 
had  reduced  the  acreage  for  the  year 
1941.     Vigorous  protests  were  made  by 
the   Colorado   delegation   and   Members 
from  other  States.     Senator  Adams  led 
the  fight  to  restore  the  quotas  enjcyed 
previously.    Numerous  conferences  were 
held  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Tlie  Senator  had  a  way  of  speaking  very 
sharply  and   to  the  point.     While  un- 
successful in  his  efforts,  he  made  it  very 
plain  that  he  considered  the  action  taken 
most  unfortunate.    His  attitude  has  now 
been  vindicated.    If  the  advice  ol  Senator 
Adams  had  been  followed,  we  would  have 
more  sugar  today.    No  greater  champion 
of  the  sugar-beet  industry  ever  served  in 
the  Senate. 

Senator  Adams  was  opposed  to  partici- 
pation by  this  country  in  foreign  wars. 
Just  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  I  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  war  situa- 
tion. He  expres.sed  grave  concern  over 
the  outlook  and  stated  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  course  we  were  pursuing  would 
take  us  into  war.  He  died  a  week  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  I  am  reminded  of  what 
he  told  the  Senate  during  the  debate  on 
the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act  on  No- 
vember 7.  1941,  expressing  his  opposition 
to  the  bill. 

Mr  President.  I  regard  this  as  a  very  so'.emn 
occasion.  The  future  of  our  country  is  in- 
volved, and  certainly  the  lives  ol  millions  of 
the  young  men  of  the  land  are  involved  In 
the  decision  which' we  are  nl)cut  to  make 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr  Barklev  i  based 
his  final  conclusion  upon  the  welfare  of  his 
four  grandchildren.  I  am  willing  to  stake 
my  own  Juc'gment  and  my  vote  on  the  wel- 
fare of  my  four  grandchildren  In  this  coun- 
try, and  I  shall  cast  a  vote  on  the  p  ndlng 
question  which  I  think  will  be  for  th?ir 
benefit. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  my  books 
can  be  closed  tonight,  and  if  they  were 
closed,  the  auditor  of  my  books  would  have 
to  say  that  I  had  had  all  that  was  coming  to 
me.  and  even  more.  My  problem  here,  so 
far  as  I  have  one,  is  to  try  to  play  the  part 
of  a  good  citizen,  so  that  those  who  come 
after  me.  both  tho.'e  for  whom  I  am  respon- 
sible and  the  others,  may  have  a  lair  deal  in 
this  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  pretense 
about  Alva  Ad^ms.  He  never  tried  to 
imitate.  Sham  or  hypocrisy  were  un- 
known to  him.  He  was  independent  in 
thought  and  action.  He  was  not  awed  in 
the  presence  of  great  people  and  felt  at 
home  with  the  humblest  citizen.  He  hrd 
reached  a  place  of  great  influence  and 

I  prominence  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
but  this  did  not  change  his  habits  or 
mode  of  living.  He  found  his  greatest 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  his  devoted 
wife  and  children.  He  never  sought  pub- 
licity or  acclaim. 

Senatoi  Ai  -m.-  iiierally  gave  up  his  1  fe 
for  his  countiv.  Ai'hru^h  v-p.rn-d  by  his 
physician  that  li'  n:\i~'  .  '.\  i*;-  he  con- 
tinued to  carry  th-    :■'      y  burdens  im- 

;  posed  upon  him  N  ;>•  :  onal  or  st-lfish 
motives  evei    pj^rni'i-a    h.:r:       I'-t'    tol- 

[  lowing  lines  portray  the  iiie  ui  -Sti.  f*.r 
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Ad'M';  .-\^  r  know  him.  and   outlmp   the 
c ;      :  !  V  which  he  lived: 

I  A    uld  b«  true,  for  there  an-  th  -^    - 
me. 
I  would  be  pxire.  for  there  are  th 
care: 
I  w  uld  be  strong,  for  there  Is  much  to 
:  »  ould  be  brave,  for  there  Is  much  i< 

i  wnuld  be  friend  of  all— the  foe.  the 

less; 
I  w.  i.ild  be  giving,  and  forgot  the  g: 
I  «•  »u'd  b^  humble,  for  I  know  my  wea 
I    A       1  I'lck  up — and   laugh — and 
a    a  lift. 


rust 


iuffer. 
dare 
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tness. 

love — 


Stephen  Bolles 


MLMuRT.M     ••DI^PFP- 


HON,  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 
Wtd7iesday.Jun'-  24  1942 

C  'he  hie.  character,  and  public  service  of 
H'  n  Stiphiin  Boixes,  late  a  Represffitatlve 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.       SN!HM  :        Wiscon>.:( 

F  •    k  ■    Stephen  Bolles  was  my 
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K  .  ~       1    pri'decossor.    and   it   is    4' 
sense  of  humility  that  I  rise  to  pay 
to  his  memory.     It  has  bf en  my  c 
desire  since  assumins  office  to  t 
the  fipht  where  Stephen  Bolles 

STrPHEN-  Bolles  departed  this 
July  8,  1941,  and  left  surviving 
widow,  Mrs  Marion  Bolles  and  ihr 
dren.  Rob»  r'    D  maid,  and  Willie 
two  sister.^    M       Lenora  Patch  n 
M.  J.  Sweenty.  of  Dayton.  Ohio, 
brother.   A,   Eugene   Bolles.   of 
N.  Y,    Elected  to  the  Seventy-sixt 
gress  from  the  P.rst  Congression 
trict   of   Wisconsin,   he   served   I 
that  Congress  and  was  reelected 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  and  s 
it  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Bolles  had  been  a  newspaije 
all  of  his  life,  and  he  had  a  nation 
tation  as  an  outstanding  newspa 
For  many  years  he  had  been  the 
the  Janesville  Gazette,  of  Janesv 
and  he  left  his  editorial  desk  to  < 
congressional   district  in   the    H 
Representatives.     Prior  to  his  e 
Mr  Bolles  had  an  outstanding  r 
community  service.    He  served  as 
tee  of  Milton  College.  Milton.  W: 
tBO^tce  of  the  Janesville  Public 
for   15  years,   and   as   presider.' 
Janesville   Chamber  of  Comme: 
was  an  active  KiWanian.  director 
American   Red   Cross,   chairman   <^f 
advisory  board  of  the  Salvatic:     A 
He  had  a  9-year  medal  f  :    R  ■■    S 
work  and  was  an  ardent  :-.»  r.  d       :f  the 
Izaal.  Walton  League     Thus  it  kill  be 
seen  that  our  late  friend  ui=  £ 
selfishly  of  his  time  and   f ;.-  : 
community. 

On  the  r.a'tf^nal  -^cr  ::     M:    B 
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and  of  the  National  Press  Club  of  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

T-  ifreatest  joy  that  came  to  Mr. 
£._L:.i.~  in  his  lifetime  v/as  his  association 
with  vet<'rans'  associations.  He  had  a 
son,  a  marine  v '  died  of  wounds  in 
W'^rld  War  No  1  I  w  Janesville  post  of 
lh»"  disabled  veterans  ';  named  for  him — 
the  Stephen  Whitford  Bolles.  Jr,.  Post  of 
the  DLsabied  Veterans  of  America.  The 
American  Legion  post  of  Janesville  hon- 
ored him  by  making  him  a  life  guest,  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  voted  him 
an   honorary  member 

He  was  always  a  very  welcome  guest  at 
meetings  of  soldier  groups  and  in  his 
busy  life  >pckp  to  many,  many  such  gath- 
erings. As  a  public  speaker  he  was 
greatly  In  demand.  He  was  a  man  of 
convictions  and  he  had  no  fear  of  any 
man.  This  fea''lessn?ss  characterized 
his  work  in  the  Congress  and  it  was  an 
accepted  fact  that  Steve  Bolles  wore  no 
man's  collar.  His  conduct  was  always 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  good. 

While  a  Member  of  Congress  Mr. 
Bolles  was  a  very  active  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  committee.  His  co- 
workers on  that  committee  have  attested 
to  his  interest  and  devotion  to  his  duties. 
He  was  much  concerned  about  the  health 
and  welfare  problems  within  the  District 
and  insisted  that  safety  regulations  be 
enforced  in  order  to  prevent  injury  and 
loss  of  life. 

Stephen  Bolles  served  his  country 
long  and  well.  His  pjissing  has  left  this 
old  world  much  poorer.  His  widow,  his 
ch'ldren.  and  his  brother  and  sisters 
must  take  courage  in  the  fact  that  heir 
loved  one  has  passed  to  a  greater  reward. 

Away      We  know  that  teirs  are  vain. 
That   Death   nor   heeds    nor  hears  distress, 

WUl  this  unieach  us  tc  complain.' 
Or  make  cne  mourner  weep  the  less? 

And  thou  who  tellest  me  to  forget. 
Thy  looks  are  wan.  thine  eyes  are  wet. 
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P  it^'ck    Joseph   BoUnd 
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MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON   LOUIS  C.  R.AB.ALT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24. 1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon  P.^TR1CK  Joseph  Koland  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania 

>:  F  ^.  \'  I  Mr,  Speaker.  I  feel 
honor«.d  that  tho  privilege  was  granted 
to  me  to  know  P.^r  Bol.^nd  as  a  friend. 

Perhaps  his  outstanding  characteris- 
tic was  his  devotion  tc  duty.  For  this  he 
was  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Bf  au.se  of  my  intimate  association 
vh  him  I  became  particularly  aware  of 
h;s  devotion  and  I  came  to  admire  and 
love  him  as  did  all  of  his  colleagues. 

The  work  which  he  did  as  a  Member  of 
C  msress  will  stand  as  a  memorial  to  him 
r.  the  years  to  come. 

A  prince  once  said  of  i  king  struck  down: 
T.\ller  he  seems  In  deal  h  " 
Krid  the  word  holds  gojd.  for  now.  as  then. 
It  i<  after  death  that  we  measure  men 


MEMORIAL  ADI'F  K.~^S 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDG.\R  CHENOWETH 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon  Edward  Thomas  Taylor,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Colorado 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  bpeaker.  I 
was  indeed  saddened  when  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September  3,  1941, 1  learned  of  the 
death  of  our  distinguished  colleague  the 
Honorable  Edward  T,  Taylor,  represent- 
ing the  Fourth  District  of  Colorado.  I 
was  at  my  home  in  Colorado.  I  knew 
that  Mr.  Taylor  had  made  the  trip  West 
and  had  been  taken  to  a  hospital  in 
Denver.  However.  I  did  not  realize  that 
the  end  was  so  near. 

When  I  first  heard  that  Mr.  Taylor 
had  decidrd  to  make  the  trip  back  to  his 
home  in  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo..  I  was 
immediately  apprehensive.    I  thought  it 
was    a    mistake    for    him    to    go.    The 
change  in  altitude  from  sea  level  to  more 
than  a  mile  high  was  to.  much  for  him. 
However,  he  was  impelled  by  the  desire 
to  see  once  more  the  State  that  had  so 
honored  him.  and  to  mingle  again  with 
friends  and  neighbors  of  his  home  *own. 
I  nad  not  met  Mr.  Taylor  before  com- 
ing to  Washington  to  take  my  seat  in  the 
Seventy-seventh   Congress.     It   did   not 
take  us  long  to  get  acquainted.    He  made 
me  feel  very  much  at  home  in  Congress 
and  was  always  ready  to  give  kindly  and 
helpful  counsel.    Being  interested  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Colorado  and  the  West, 
we  made  many  trips  to  the  different  de- 
partments together. 

Very  few  men  have  enjoyed  such  long 
and  distinguished  careers  in  the  Congress 
as  Ed.  Taylor.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  the  second  oldest  Member  of  this 
body  in  years  of  service,  having  been  first 
elected  to  Congress:  in  1S08.  and  serving 
continuously  from  that  time.  Mr.  Taylor 
was  proud  of  this  record.  He  liked  to 
comment  on  the  fact  that  in  the  election 
of  1940  he  had  not  visited  his  district,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to 
him  that  his  people  appreciated  his  serv- 
ices. He  liked  to  call  attention  to  his  por- 
trait that  hangs  in  the  office  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. This  painting  was  paid  for  by 
friends  in  his  district  and  is  truly  a  work 
of  art.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  finest 
paintings  I  have  seen  in  Washington. 

On  June  30.  1S41,  I  participated  in  ex- 
ercises in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  honor  Mr.  Taylor  on  the  opening  of 
exhibits  in  the  Interior  Museum  dealing 
with  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  that  had 
been  sponsored  by  our  deceased  colleague, 
and  which  bears  his  name.  Mr.  Taylor 
presented  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  a  gavel  to  be  included  in  the  exhib- 
its. It  was  a  very  happy  occasion  for 
him  and  he  tock  great  pride  in  telling  of 
the  history  of  this  legislation,  which  has 
been  of  such  importance  to  the  stockmen 
of  the  West. 


Mr.  Taylor  led  a  useful  life.  Ho  liked 
to  be  of  help  and  particularly  to  those  in 
trouble.  I  recall  that  during  one  of  our 
last  visits  he  told  me  of  an  incident  that 
brought  him  great  satisfaction.  A  cadet 
at  West  Point  had  been  guilty  of  some 
infraction  of  the  rules  and  was  about  to 
be  expelled.  He  came  to  Washington  and 
explained  his  case  to  Mr  T-ykir  who 
took  him  to  see  the  Chief  vi  Si  all.  The 
result  was  that  the  boy  was  given  another 
chance,  returned  to  West  Point  and 
graduated. 

He  loved  Colorado  and  the  West.  He 
had  reached  a  place  of  great  prominence 
in  the  Congress  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  He  never 
sought  credit  for  what  he  accomplished, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  many  projects 
were  developed  in  Colorado  and  other 
western  States  because  of  his  efforts  and 
influence. 

I  lo.st  a  friend  when  M:  1  \ylor  passed 
on.  I  have  massed  him  m  ihi.>  House.  All 
that  is  mortal  of  our  beloved  colleague 
is  contained  in  a  mausoleum  in  his  home 
town  of  Glenwood  Springs,  but  his  spirit 
will  live  forever  within  these  walls.  His 
name  will  always  be  mentioned  when 
legislation  for  the  development  of  the 
West  is  being  considered. 

Colorado  is  proud  to  have  given  Ed 
Taylor  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  cannot  say.  and  I  will  not  say 
He  is  dead:  he  is  just  away. 


Lawrence  Joseph  Connery 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

ur  M.\ss.\CHUi;/:":3 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24. 1942 

On  the  ILfe,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Lawrence  Joseph  Connery.  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts 

Mr.  I ANK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  true 
•place  in  history  of  those  who  have  ac- 
cepted public  office  cannot  be  fixed  finally 
by  friends  and  contemporaries.  As  in 
any  great  w-ork,  the  test  of  time  is  re- 
quired before  a  generation  can  rise  and 
with  clear  vision  and  free  from  bias  capa- 
bly appraise  the  achievements  of  an  in- 
dividual at  his  true  worth.  But  those 
wh.  k;, •  .V  the  Honorable  L.^wrence  J. 
CoNNEKY  could  not  but  love  him  and  can- 
not help  paying  this  tribute  of  esteem  and 
loyalty  in  his  memory. 

As  the  successor  to  Larry.  I  can  speak 
for  the  residents  of  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Massachusetts  at 
this  hour  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  our 
late  Congressman.  It  is  with  full  recog- 
nition that  the  limitations  of  my  diction 
cannot  adequately  describe  the  sterling 
qualities  of  the  man  we  mourn. 

There  can  be  no  adequate  estimate  of 
the  qualities  of  any  man  without  some 
knowledge  of  his  birth  .-.nd  environment. 
His  father,  William  P.  Connery.  Sr., 
was  born  and  died  in  the  city  of  Lynn, 


Mass.  }t  .  ..-  a  man  ot  importance  in 
that  cit.v,  liie  successful  operation  of 
his  own  business  did  not  preclude  his  tak- 
ing a  leading  part  in  civic  affairs  of  the 
community.  The  residents  of  his  city 
frequently  sought  his  advice  in  purely 
personal  as  well  as  in  practical  affairs. 
In  recognition  of  his  services,  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Lynn.  Mary 
Haven  Connery,  the  late  Congressman's 
mother,  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  Larry 
found  in  her  all  the  motherly  devotion 
and  intelligent  help  that  could  have  been 
bestowed  on  any  child,  and  he,  in  turn, 
gave  her  the  attention  of  a  dutiful  and 
loving  son. 

With  the  qualities  inherent  in  these 
charming  and  lovable  parents,  we  can 
readily  understand  why  the  people  of 
that  district  deemed  it  wise  and  beneficial 
to  select  men  of  the  Connery  family  to 
give  them  continuous  representation  in 
Congress  from  1922  until  Larry's  un- 
timely and  sudden  death  on  October  19, 
1941.  William  Patrick  Connery.  Jr.,  his 
brother,  was  first  elected  as  Representa- 
tive to  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress  in 
1922  and  capably  served  in  that  office 
until  his  death  on  June  15.  1937.  Larry 
then  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  this 
office.  We  cannot  rightfully  ponder  on 
the  achievements  of  either  one  of  these 
great  men  without  considering  the  other. 
Their  actions  and  thoughts  were  always 
in  unison.  No  better  testimony  to  this 
fact  can  be  given  than  the  words  of 
Larry  when  he  spoke  in  memory  of  his 
brother: 

To  me.  he  was  everything  that  one  brother 
could  wish  for  in  another.  A  shining  model 
of  all  that  was  fine  in  life,  he  was  no  prude, 
and  we  shared  many  happy  hours  together, 
planning,  exchanging  ideas,  campaigning  in 
both  war  and  politics,  loving  each  other 
deeply,  and  understanding  each  other  com- 
pletely. 

How  well  Larry  adopted  and  preserved 
the  policies  inaugurated  by  his  brother 
can  quickly  be  attested  by  his  reelection 
to  this  high  office  in  the  Seventy-sixth 
and  Seventy-seventh  Congresses. 

Larry's  early  education  was  obtained  in 
private  Catholic  schools  of  his  home  city 
of  Lynn.  After  graduation  from  Lynn 
Classical  High  School,  he  attended  St. 
Mary's  College,  St.  Mary,  Kans.,  at  the 
cost  of  some  sacrifice  at  home.  He 
cherished  deeply  the  advantages  of  a  lib- 
eral education.  He  tock  pains  to  ac- 
knowledge his  indebtedness  to  the  in- 
struction and  inspiration  it  brought  him. 
He  was  unobtrusive  and  hard  working. 
His  zeal  and  ambition  impelled  him  in 
later  life  to  further  his  education  through 
the  study  of  law  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law. 

At  the  age  of  21,  his  apprenticeship  in 
business  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt 
by  the  call  of  his  country.  Like  the  good 
soldier  that  he  was,  he  put  aside  his  per- 
sonal ambitions  and  nr.vwered  that  calL 
Public  record  will  .^;.  -^  :hai  he  served 
with  honor  and  distinction  as  a  member 
of  Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  First 
Infantry  of  the  Yankee  Division.  It  was 
during  his  19  months'  service  in  the  fields 
of  Flanders  that  he  came  to  know  and 
understand  his  buddies,  now  the  veterans 
of  that  war.  It  was  this  understanding 
and  sympathy  to  their  cause  that  led  to 
his  tireless  efforts  in  their  behalf. 


No  cCns;d?ration  of  Mr,  CoNNtKv  can 
rightfully  omit  reference  to  his  happy 
home  life.  Geneva  Butlei  C  nery.  with 
her  gracious  simphcity  a:.d  natural 
charm,  was  a  source  of  courage  and  hope 
which  permitted  him  to  transcend  the 
vexing  problems  he  confronted  in  his 
daily  life  to  the  final  achievement  of  his 
objective.  Her  contribution  in  no  small 
measure  accounted  for  the  hold  which 
he  had  upon  his  constituents. 

In  the  15  years  during  which  he  acted 
as  secretary  to  his  brother  in  Congress, 
Larry  had  the  golden  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve and  assimilate  the  intricacies  of 
legislation  in  the  making.  The  lessons 
learned  left  positive  impressions  and 
made  him  diligent  in  the  business  of  leg- 
islation, striving  solely  for  the  common 
good,  and  yet  remaining  modest  in  spirit 
and  demeanor.  He  supported  measures 
designed  to  promote  social  service  and  the 
welfare  of  labor.  He  made  no  preten- 
tions as  a  specialist,  but  studied  every 
problem  in  the  light  of  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare  as  he  ably  conceived 
it  to  be. 

His  ability  in  statecraft  was  of  the 
highest  order.  In  the  few  short  years 
that  he  was  allowed  to  serve  in  this  great 
national  assembly,  he  proved  that  his 
vision  of  the  needs  of  the  country  was 
wide  and  profound.  His  opinion  as  to 
what  could  be  accomplished  was  sure, 
and.  what  is  more,  this  opinion  was  sup- 
ported by  the  resourcefulness  and  energy 
necessary  to  see  the  measure  through. 
He  was.  indeed,  a  humble  man — the 
power  and  pomp  of  this  high  office  could 
not  efface  the  memory  of  his  humble  be- 
ginning. The  words  of  his  epitaph  do 
rightly  describe  the  human  touch  of  this 
great  public  servant:  "He  ioved  his  neigh- 
bor better  than  himself." 


Edward  Thomasi  1  ay  lor 


mi:ml;Iv:al  audi-ikss 

or 

HON,  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PFinESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  24.  1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon,  Edward  Thomas  Taylor,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Colorado 

Mr.  HILL  of  Colorad  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  3,  1941,  \i.-  ^  ate  of  Colo- 
rado and  our  country  lost  one  of  its  moist 
distinguished  citizens,  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward Thomas  Taylor,  of  Glenwocd 
Springs.  Colo..  Representative  from  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Colo- 
rado. 

For  more  than  30  years  Congressman 
Ed  Taylor  labored  and  toiled  in  Con- 
gress for  Colorado  and  the  West.  To 
think  of  the  West  with  its  pt'  a'  i-riga- 
tion  and  reclamation  prcifcii  uus  to 
think  of  Congressman  1   v:  :r. 

In  1309  he  was  electea  to  Congress  and 
served  ins  district  and  S  ate  continu- 
ously until  his  d^ath  in  Denver,  Colo., 
September  3  1941.  During  his  service 
in  the  Cong  -  -  .»  repre.sented  the  true 
western  spirit  of  the  United  Slates  si 
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Whfn  w»'  think  of  the  West  and 
agriculiurai  production  of  its  fertile 
we  think  of  our  great  fnen '.    •.:.'.:.  t 
worker.  Congressman  Taylok 

Every  irrigation  and  reclamation 
eci   is  a   monument  to   has   vision 
understanding.      Today    in    this 
where  he  loved  to  work  for  his  coufi 
and   its   people,   we   offer   homage 
man  of  great  and  sympathetic  ur|der- 
8tanding  of  the  prLblems  of  the  we 
settlers,  and  pau>e  to  offer  a  sil-  r 
that   th-'  .=;p  r.t   and  vi.sicn  of  C 
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Lawrence  Joieph  Connery 


IN 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

t  ::u.;i.  L-t  reprbskntatiVes 
Wednesday.  June  24.  1942 


On  the  life,  character.  vi<i  public  service  of 
Hon     Lawsenci    JotKPH    C  nnuit 
R^prestntauve    Irom   the    Siaie   ot    N 
chusetta 

M  c:  A>(  N  Mr  Speaker  I'  a  J  my 
p;».  j-tt,  ;w  .-.tiVt  in  the  S«"v.  aij- liiih. 
Seventy -sixth,  and  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gresses with  II  :  I  AWRrnri  J  CONlitRY 
in  whose  me;;.,  .v  ao  are  here  assembled 
today.  As  a  fellow  member  of  the  ^las- 
sachu.setts  delegation  in  the  Hou.-e.  i  was 
my  pleasure  to  know  Larry  Ccn»jery 
well  through  close  a.^scciation  with  him. 
We  of  the  Bay  State  counted  him  a:;  one 
of  our  most  able  representatives,  a  sjund 
legislator  a  conscientious  public  se:  ,'ant. 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  State  and 
the  Nation  he  .-Nerved.  We  knew  him  also 
as  a  man.  as  a  fl:  m  friend  and  as  an  lon- 
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Ed*irci  Thofras  Tavior 

MFMORI.AL  .ADDRESS 
or 

HON    ROBERT  F   ROCKWELL 

or  cou3«uux) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon  Edw<bd  Thc  mas  Tatlcr.  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Colorado 

Mr.  ROCKWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
immediate  .suco^ssor  to  the  Honorable 
Edward  T.  Taylor  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gre.ssional  District  of  Colorado.  I  have 
the  privilege  of  paying  homage  to  him 
at  this  memorial  service.  For  almost  60 
years  he  was  constantly  in  the  public 
service,  and  through  it  all  he  maintained 
the  respect  and  the  affection  of  his  con- 
temporaries m  Congress  and  his  con- 
stituents in  Colorado. 

My  district  in  Colorado  never  had  any 
othf  r  Representative  in  Congress  than 
Fd  Taylor  from  the  time  it  was  created 
28  years  ago  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
For  6  years  before  that  he  was  a  Con- 
gressman at  Large  for  our  State.  Besides 
holding  many  appointive  oflBcej.  Con- 
gressman Taylor  ran  for  oflace  at  22  gen- 
eral elections.  He  never  had  any  oppo- 
sition for  nomination  within  his  own 
party  and  he  never  was  defeated. 

He  bec:an  his  public  career  as  principal 
of  the  first  high  school  at  Leadville.  Colo., 
in  1&81.  Following  this  he  went  to  law 
school  at  Michigan  University  and  grad- 
uated as  p;esident  of  h:s  cla.ss.  In  the 
fall  of  1884  he  ran  for  his  first  political 
office  and  was  elected  county  superin- 
tendent of  .schocls  in  Lake  County,  where 
Lfadville  is.  the  principal  city.  In  1887 
he  moved  to  Glenwood  Springs,  which 
remained  his  home  until  h  s  death. 

That  fall  he  was  elected  district  attor- 
ney of  northwestern  Colorado,  and  that 
was  followed  by  his  election  as  county 
attorney,  and  for  five  terms  he  was  city 
attorney  of  Glenwood  Springs.  For  the 
next  12  years  Mr.  Taylor  was  elected  and 
served  as  State  senator  in  the  Colorado 
Loeislature, 

It  was  in  1909  \h  ■  F  r  Taylor  was  first 
elected  to  Concrt.^s,  ^nd  he  served  for 
17  consecutive  terms.  Of  thp  8,300  Mem- 
b  rs  who  have  served  in  the  House  of 
R'^presenUtives  since  its  first  session  in 
ITS'  only  4  others  have  served  17  con- 
.'  '  -  r ::-r-^  one  of  them  being  the 
r  ■  •  '  ■  li-  :  :>-'  r.'ative  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
.-^vF  iH  l!.-  most  remarkable  fact 
t"  :"  -M:  I  '  lOR's  record  was  that  he 
b  L  .T:  r,.-  -  ; ',  cp  after  he  was  50  years 
of  ?.£•■ 

C  :. X :■  s  .-r  i -^^  T  > ^  i  .s  was  the  author 
'"'  r:  t  .^- .'  i:r;  Ftxleral  laws  corn- 
fa  r  i  -.an  any  other  man.  Amonc  the 
100  F  i-:--i!  law^  thit  he  sponsored  are 
f^.^•  t;40-a  ■.  -^'  .  .k  raising  homestead 
...  ;n  1  r  a  Inch  32  000.000  acres  of  land 
•V  :  •  ■.•  I  '.iva'p  nwn^^rship  and  the  Tay- 
;  r  G;i/,-  t-  A'-  n.trT>xl  for  him.  which 
-'■"  .1-  i'  14  J  000  imo  icres  of  public  do- 
r.-.A'.r.  :  r  -;[:—';  ^n(^  for  more  eflB- 
-  •  rr  i;  ,  f  :  i;:  -.:  c  f  the  last  remain- 
i:ic   a-T'  ^  of  pur}:;c   K:::d5, 


Mr.  Taylor's  greatest  congressional 
honor  came  in  his  selection  in  1937  as 
chairman  of  the  powerful  AppropriaLions 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Only  22  men  have  held  this  im- 
portant position  including  the  pr*  Sf  nt 
(.haurman.  Representative  Cl.arek:  '^  C  'n- 
NON.  of  Missouri.  The  original  Consti- 
tution provides  that  "all  bills  for  raising 
revenue  shall  originate  in  the  HoiLse  of 
Representatives"  which  gives  this  body 
its  greatest  legislative  power.  Conse- 
quently, the  selection  as  chairman  of  this 
important  committee  was  a  great  honor 
and  a  great  responsibility  and  it  was  no 
doubt  this  additional  burden  that 
brought  on  his  recent  death. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  Colorado  and 
the  West.  Congressman  Taylor  was 
known  as  the  father  of  western  water 
legislation.  Probably  no  man  has  done 
so  much  to  further  the  interests  of  rec- 
lamation and  conservation  in  the  West. 
Stockmen  will  also  remember  him  be- 
cause of  his  success  in  conserving  the  last 
remaining  public  domain  under  the  Tay- 
lor Grazing  Act.  He  claimed  the  distinc- 
tion of  representing  the  top  of  the  world 
and  he  did  it  well. 

A  year  ago  on  the  19th  of  this  month, 
you  men  honored  Ed  Taylor  on  the  ad- 
vent of  his  eighty-third  birthday.  Short- 
ly after  that  he  made  one  last  trip  west 
to  see  his  beloved  mountains.  The  alti- 
tude and  the  exertion  of  the  trip  was  too 
much  for  his  strength  and  he  passed 
away  in  Denver  on  September  3  of  that 
year. 

Colorado  honored  Congressman  Tay- 
lor by  naming  a  river  and  a  reclamation 
project  after  him.  The  University  of 
Colorado,  at  Boulder,  and  Western  State 
College,  at  Gunnison,  in  his  own  district, 
both  conferred  upon  him  the  dfgree  of 
doctor  of  laws.  His  record  for  continued 
public  service  is  equaled  by  few,  if  any. 
men  in  public  life.  More  important,  he 
accomplished  his  ta.sks  in  a  quiet,  courte- 
ous, and  kindly  manner  that  brought  him 
the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  The 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Colo- 
rado, through  me,  desires  to  pav  its  af- 
fectionate respects  to  his  memoiy 


Stephen  BoiJps 


MEMORIAL  ADL;.ES3 
or 

mn  JOHN  TABER 

OF    NEW    YUKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENT*7T\T<= 

Wednesday.  June  1  ^   .'  :<  4 2 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pub..c  service  of 
Hon  Stephen  Bolles,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  oX  Wisconsin 

Mr,  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Stephfn 
Bolles  came  to  Congress  in  Janut'v 
1939  following  the  1938  election.  H-  i  ad 
a  long  and  distinguished  care^^r  in  t  m:- 
nalism  and  in  business  and  .n  g-  \'rr- 
ment.  and  was  one  of  the  best  infnrrr.i  j 
men  I  have  ever  met.  Here  in  th^  H"-:_-e 
he  was  qu?ckly  recognized,  and  what  he 
had  to  say  carried  real  weight. 
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That  a  man  of  his  ability  and  char- 
acter should  be  taken  from  us  after  so 
short  a  service  is  a  great  loss  to  the  coun- 
try, and  one  that  it  is  difficult  to  replace. 


Stephen  Bolles 


^IF^!"^::AL  address 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24. 1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Stephen  Bolles,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

Mrs,  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con- 
tact Stephen  Bolles  was  to  contact  a 
rare  and  lovely  spirit.  Since  his  visible 
presence  is  no  longer  among  us,  we  are 
increasingly  aware  of  the  need  we  have 
of  the  cheeriness,  the  kindliness,  the  gra- 
clousness  that  radiated  from  him  like 
sunshine.  We  are  conscious,  too.  that 
underneath  his  gentle  exterior  there 
dwelt  i  fierce  courage,  a  tenacious  integ- 
rity that  flashed  forth  in  rare  intervals 
coloring  his  pathway  with  vivid  beauty. 

Which  of  us  would  say  that  as  we 
gather  here  to  rememb:r  and  to  honor 
our  departed  colleagues  they  do  not  stand 
with  us  challenging  our  integrity,  our 
courage,  and  our  loyalty  with  the  wider 
vision  and  understanding  to  which  they 
have  attained.  As  fellow  workers  for  the 
America  they  served  so  well,  let  us  not 
fail  them,  let  us  meet  their  challenge  with 
a  reconsecration  of  ourselves  to  a  finer 
patriotism,  a  larger  vision,  and  a  more 
unselfish  loyalty. 


Albert  Greii:  Rutheriord 


Ontario,  Canada:  a  mtiiiber  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  a  sincere  believer  in 
the  principles  of  republicanism.  He  dem- 
onstrated this  belief  on  many  occasions 
so  skillfully  that  he  earned  the  respect 
of  political  adversaries  and  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition  party. 

During  most  of  his  adult  life,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard  and  in  1917  became  the  judge 
advocate  general  of  that  organization. 
He  left  a  successful  practice  of  the  law 
to  enter  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

We  who  knew  Colonel  Rittherfofd  be- 
came richer  in  our  love  of  our  fellow  man 
because  of  that  acquaintanceship.  Not 
only  have  we  lost  a  true  friend,  but  our 
State  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a  valu- 
able servant.  Always  he  applied  to  his 
service  the  qualities  best  known  to  him — 
forthright  honesty  and  integrity.  His 
public  life  was  simply  the  crowning 
achievement  of  his  personal  and  profes- 
sional career  which  preceded  it. 

Colonel  Rutherford  died  as  he  lived, 
serving  his  people,  and  his  record  stands 
as  an  inspiration  and  challenge  to  us 
who  follow  him. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  WILSON  D.  GILLETTE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon,  Albert  Greic  Rutherford,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  GILLETTE,  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
among  others,  we  are  honoring  'h^  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Honorable  Ami  ft  G. 
Rutherford  I*  was  not  my  go  .:  t  ;- 
tune  to  know  lam  as  a  colleague,  b  ;■  w  is 
my  pleasure  and  pride  to  have  h  ni  a-  a 
friend.  In  traversing  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Fifteenth  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  it  has  been  my 
experience  to  h- ;ir  Iv.-  '-.am-  f  \Tably 
from  many  l.p-  .'\:'hcULh  eoinnv  -r  was 
frequent,  it  .-  \v;-.h  honesty  that  I  .-^ay  I 
never  heard  C«':":-.'  '  Rx-thfrfor'^Vs  lumie 
disparaged  (  ■   rr.aht::.'  -. 

Colonel  RrTJ!FFF( -D  -Ait-  a::  .•Xrr.-  rican 
by  ,  hoice,  havir.g  bt.i:i  bo:::  a'   W.itford. 


r.i!H:,rd  Thomas  Tavior 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  POLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24. 1942 

On  th3  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon,  Edward  Thomas  Taylor,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Colorado 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  opeaker,  there  is 
little  I  can  add  to  the  much  that  has  been 
said  of  the  distinguished  Member  from 
the  Fourth  District  in  Colorado,  yet  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  little, 
for  it  is  such  men  as  Ed  Taylor  who  set  a 
standard  for  public  service  for  all  of  us 
who  have  been  associated  with  him  and 
all  those  who  may  seek  service  in  the 
Congre.ss. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  know  him 
in  his  early,  more  dynamic  days.  My 
first  knowledge  of  him  dates  back  only 
about  10  years  when  his  friendship  for 
my  husband  was  extended  to  me.  I 
learned  to  love  him  then  as  the  charming 
courteous  gentleman  he  was.  My  affec- 
tion took  on  new  meaning  when  I  saw 
him  as  the  able  and  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  great  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Beloved  by  all  alike  he  set  an 
example  that  not  one  of  us  will  soon  quite 
forget. 

Not  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  miss 
his  visible  presence  among  us.  Not  a 
night  comes  that  we  do  not  hope  that  for 
l.m  there  is  clearer  vision  and  so  less 
anxiety  for  the  future  of  the  land  he 
served  so  faithfully  than  there  would 
have  been  had  his  soul  chosen  to  continue 
iii;  activity  in  these  Halls. 


.•\ha  Blanchard  Adam,<i 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON   L.4WREN'CE  LEWIS 

or  CX)LORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jutie  24. 1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Honorable  Alva  Blanchard  Adams,  late  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Colorado 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Alva  Blan- 
chard Adams  was  the  second  boy  whom  I 
met  when  I  first  came  to  Colorado  in  May 
1890.  He  was  then  almost  15  years  old; 
I  was  almost  11.  Thereafter  throughout 
more  than  51  years,  until  his  sudden 
death  of  a  heart  attack  on  December  1. 
1941.  we  were  successively  friends  in  boy- 
hood: intimate  companions  and  friends 
during  5  years  of  our  young  manhood, 
before  I  moved  from  Pueblo  to  Denver 
after  my  admission  to  the  bar;  comrades 
and  friends  in  many  a  political  cam- 
paign; elected  the  same  year  on  the  same 
ticket— he  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
I  to  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
Then  for  8' 2  years  we  served  in  Wash- 
ington together  as  two  of  the  six  mem- 
bers of  a  singularly  harmonious  and  mu- 
tually cooperative  Colorado  delegation- 
all  of  old-time  friends.  Alva  and  I  often 
conferred  together  personally  or  by  tele- 
phone, and  worked  together  always.  If 
we  did  not  always  agree,  we  each  re- 
spected the  honesty  of  the  other's  opin- 
ions. 

Senator  Adams  was  the  distinguished 
son  of  a  distinguished  father;   an  out- 
standing representative  of  a  family  which 
has  been  prominent  for  many  years  in 
the  public  life  of  Colorado.    The  Sena- 
tor's   father.    Alva    Adams,    served    two 
terms  as  Governor  of   cur  State.    The 
Senators  uncle.  William  H.  Adam.s— uni- 
verrally    and    affectionately    known    as 
"Billy"  Adams— served  for  40  years  in 
tht  General  Assemblv  of  Colorado  and 
then  three  terms  as  Governor.    When 
the    nephew    became    a    candidate    for 
Senator,  "Uncle  Billy"  voluntarily  retired 
to  private  life. 

Be  it  said  of  all  three  of  these  Adamses 
that  even  their  most  bitter  critics  never 
even  hinted  that  they  had  ever  used  their 
public  offices  for  their  own  personal  or 
pecuniary  advantage.  As  they  all  ab- 
horred nepotism,  they  appointed  none  of 
their  kinsfolk  to  the  public  service.  Sen- 
ator Adams  regarded  public  office  as  a 
public  trust  Without  ostentation,  he 
continued  the  high  tradition  set  by  his 
father  and  his  uncle  One  of  his  out- 
standing characteristics  was  strict  hon- 
est5,  in  word  as  well  as  in  action.  He 
very  rarely  made  promises  or  gave  assur- 
ances, but.  when  he  did.  they  were 
sacredly  kr • • 

Senator  Ai;  ms  had  a  very  high  con- 
ception of  the  importance,  responsibility, 
dignity,  and  independence  of  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
Personally  one  of  the  most  unas.-  ;:r:  u; 
and  unosten*a*!'>  :-  >  '  •::•':  I*"  •  -  •  v 
guarded  these  quua.'     .li^ti  yi';    La  ..^s 


A2n2 


APPF>T)IX  TO  THE  (:()N<;i:KSSIOX.\  I.  [:i-:coRD 


ol  his  position  as  Senator  against  [any 
encroarhmenl  or  attempted  encro£  ch- 
mrnt  by  any  citizen  oi  by  any  ofB  lal. 
wtu'ther  of  hijfh  or  of  low  decrtf\  I 
know  of  several  occasirns  wh^n  hr  ad- 
ministered stinging  lebukes  l>  i.»  ns 
whr  sought  to  enli«?t  his  sui  :  -  '  : or 
m'usures   or   for   cour5»^s   of    a  )n 

grounds  of  favor  or  (  :.  ^  >  other  ground 
apftrt   from  the  meii  > 

Indeed,     independence     a'li 
were    two    of    his    outst  irKir  .:    •■ 
HavinK  made  few.  if  any.  p!\m.  -  s_j.  x. 
cppt  that  he  would  try  to  do  th-   b*^  i  he 
tould  for  his  Stale  a.(i   f  •    '  i,''  N 
as  a  whole — he  was  u^i     nioai;  i  .- 
arc  some  elected  officia..-    ar.i:  i:.-  . 
pendence  wa.s  nut  resinctiti  i>     i: 
providently  given  pretlectUKi  t..  cu 
assurances.     As   for  moral  cou:  t. 


APPKXDIX   TO  THK  CoXiiP.KSSIONAL  IIKroP.D 


A2n3 


haj  always  be- :.  pl» ; 
that  virtU'-. 

Wilhou      ..rL.;.„  ;.. 

H'     A  .  .  :!.i  -:    ,1  •..-.^: 
sions   of   tile   S.  :..i 
mettinps  of  ti.     .•  . 
tees  of  whict    ;>    a.u- 
leadin*:    r:  •  nio*  r    '■!    ' 
Ap^^;^^;  .1 :,..:.  ■     :.•■    :': 
duly  ot   'J'  u.»".r.^  \j'  t 
exnlaii:.;-.^     ai-'pri.:  .a 


;f  if ur.v  endowc: 


e- 

.m- 

or 

he 


^< . ;  .1 1  all  serioBsly, 

:   o  vtry  seriojisly, 

.-  ji   i' tending  |ses- 


C 


Dw 


I: 


doinK.    1.. 


ci' f.'i.t  :r.>    'A ■ 


ni  >..■!• 


He  h,.td  :;..   ■. 

a'e    uUi'i    "A  h' 

.'.;  u:    "A.:;:   •At 


terseness  ar.i'.  c.  ti.  y 

of  ■i>-'ik,!.^  .r.  th''  S< 

hao  >'_':i,'  • .  .ii'U  'o  .^av 

he  had  s:  ..;..  i  .a;e! 

he  was  olh'  ;y.,.^!    fa;i..i.a:.  ar.ii    .'  t 

his  speed.  '.*... ri",  hf  i.ad  :»;;.. %:;rc  . 

that  something.     He  did  not  i:  in 

ttresorr-e   reit- ra*:"n.^      Indeed     iri 

eral.    i>     pi-i.'.r-j    {:i.^    v.;-:u-'    ir. 

private  ciu. .  -  .  -:i:,.jiis. 

Extrao:v.;.:.ai;,    <i:.d    se^^nun«!v    [.: 
industry  wa^  on-     i  .\:'>k  3   .\:.am^ 


a 

on 

M-.e 
a:-..i 

f 

I.  ■  I 

lie 
:ch 
;ch 


A 


.V  ..  ^ 


at- 


:"d.:   iry       H..- 
..l'   Mlt,  ::  ■.!.•  ^   ^ 
':es  in  tiie  I.  - 
.:    littl'^'   ■.  <iCft 

l..:n  -i'lr.''  *> 
'A  ;.'  li   e'J;-  ;  - 

"        'A   .  L.^       1 1  i  i  (  •  V*  ^  i 


H' 

■  l-:  A  vi.  A-   ,  t  b»"auty  ana  l  ,; 
:    .V.  ..'  .p;ii,re  to  her  h'.. 


vere 

n- 


ite 


only  ch.r\  I  v-.r;  ',>.■  ,i-;u-d'  .:  i\<.:i 
afflucr.'  i-.tT'  i:;s,  this  'ir^'i-.^.^  .nc..  ' : ;.'  '.vaN 
all  the  rr.  :•  -a':  ..  u:!.:  iry  H..-  ..:'a 
partner  h  i>  .1  ::.t 
to  their  Si;  :.n  : 
southwe.<>t  ul  Putbiu 
Alva  always  tri  k  wv 
be  done — and  d,d  : 
doing  nothing      L  .; 

duslry   and  careful   attention   to   detail 
that     this    experienced    ar.d. 
lawyer  wa.s  abl-'  to  atta;::  .:i  8 
and  to  dfci>e^\^ —  i  p.  -.  .   :.  .:, 
that  some  oUler^  have  won  on 
years  or  more  of  service. 
His   family   life    was   ideal 

t'-         -d     A 

'■<^:.     A  1  - 

She  bore  him  two  sons  and     *     d. 
ters  to  whom  -hr  ■vl^  i  devi  ud  r.i 
But  her  piiii.i.  .   ci   .  ,:ion  anti  ^.t 
source  of  plea.^ure  in  life  seeir.  >: 
to  help  her  husband  and  to  n.   .<•■   i.iru 
home  all  that  it  .\hould  be      I::e.  ,'(   ;ve 
of  how  basy  >  :    ■       .^  "m^   a 
evenma  i.hev  -i-'H  a  .r.wc  Aa.k  u^cliii. 
'l..a-    .       x  .,-   .X     utcessful  Senator  was 
due   ;..    ..,'-.      ^,.ii'    ■-■   'iv    f  s.  ■    ::  .v'   JNI.'-v. 
Adan;>  u.i-  a  ^  ..it  x-:  ..  a.i 

To  members  of   !>  Coiorado  dek n 
and  :rd  ed  'o  a.:   v'.:./  n.s  i.f  .";.;   ; 
A;.M  B  .Ai)\Ms  p.',--^^.ri»;  ..a.^  r^t  a;  ;  :;. 
I  .'  A-:  ex'remely  able,  con.scientious.  and 
^r!'.:.',:.'  Idv.-fd  S'.ve:^  S'-nator.    Td  me 


;,.s  ;.)<i  .nk:  tia-  rr--a:r  all  this,  and 
;r.'"."e— a  p- ■:,^na.'-r.  a:, a  u.eparable  per- 
Mjr.a;  D'leavement.  In  this  life  there 
ii*  '.  .ii^af^d  Lo  us  only  a  very  few 
^i'j-M:  11.-  nd.^  of  more  than  half  a  century. 


Stephen   Bolles 


MEM'ji^IAL   .ADDRESS 

CF 

HON.  CH.AUNCEY  W.  RElD 

:     :       -^    IS 
IN    ::ir    HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTAT1VES 

\V  diesday.  June  24. 1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  sendee  of 
Hon  Stephen  Bollks.  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

M:  FU.LD  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
thi.s  aay  \ve  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive.-; paue  from  our  labors  as  Members 
1  a  War  Congress  to  turn  back  the  pages 
o!  ume  for  12  brief  months  that  we  might 
reflect  upon  the  characters  and  distin- 
guished services  of  those  of  our  late  as- 
sociates who  during  that  period  have 
been  called  to  lay  down  their  ever-in- 
creasing burdens  occasioned  by  the  hor- 
rors, the  sufferings,  the  cruelties,  and  the 
hatreds  of  a  war-torn  world  and  depart 
to  that  re^lm  of  contentment  and  rest 
and  eternal  peace. 

D  .  •  ::  the  year  just  past  the  first  from 
this  Ciiamber  to  respond  to  the  summons 
from  on  hich  was  Hon.  Stephen  Bolles 
of  the  great  State  of  Wisconsin.  As  a 
newspaper  reporter,  editor,  and  pub- 
lisher, he  had  lived  an  eventful  hfe.  He 
had  seen  history  in  the  making.  The 
lessons  it  taught  him.  he  retained.  Per- 
haps the  reflection  that  they  might  be 
used  advantageously  persuaded  him  for 
the  first  time  to  seek  public  ofBce.  He 
entered  the  lists  in  1938,  was  successful. 
a:-d  •  January  3.  1939,  entered  this 
C;.  <.-:"•  r  as  the  Representative  from  the 
F.:<-  LJ, strict  of  Wisconsin.  Two  years 
i..*.  !  his  con-stituents  returned  him  to 
V^a>;dngton  by  a  greatly  increased  ma- 
jority     11.-  worth  had  been  recognized. 

To  me,  he  was  not  merely  a  friend  and 
colleague — he  was  a  neighbor.  Although 
:.-om  .sister  States,  the  respective  districts 
w'  I'-'prpsented  were  separated  cnly  by 
an  :  :.u;nary  line.  We  had  many  prob- 
\'  :r-  .:;  mmon.  We  discussed  them 
ideqiienf.y.  He  was  always  cooperative. 
i:^nerous.  and  impartial.  His  judgment 
A  i>  ever  sound. 

II.  early  won  the  respect  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  His  speeches  were 
-ir.rere.  logical,  and  convincing.  He  had 
i  k  en  sense  of  humor  that  he  injected 
into  tt  "-.  out  his  witticisms  never  left  a 
sting.  M.tny  of  his  warmest  friends  in 
this  House  were  these  who  had  been  the 
s i.r::  ct  of  his  repartee.  He  had  a  ro- 
K....h  glint  m  his  eyes,  but  carried  no 
poison  in  his  darts. 

^r?p  !rN  B<  .lEs  was  intensely  loyal  to 
;.;-  .Ndi,.  ri  m.'Z  devoted  to  his  State.  His 
'  .  t ;  y  decision  on  the  important  public 
..V  urs  that  confronted  hun  during  his 
ressional  career  was  determined  by 
what  he  con-^^idered  would  be  the  result- 
ant vantage  point  to  be  gained  for  the 


country  he  loved  and  the  peopi*'  .*  e 
served.  A  frequent  attendant  ana  pat- 
ticipant  at  patriotic  gatherings,  he  looked 
with  disfavor  on  professional  flag  waiv- 
ing; he  shunned  demagoguery;  he  de- 
spised deceit. 

A  congenial,  kindly,  companionable 
man.  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  every 
Member  of  this  House.  It  was  good  to 
have  known  him. 

I  cannot  say.  I  will  not  say 

That  he  is  deaa;  he  la  just  away. 

With  a  cheery  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

He  has  wandered  into  an  unknown  land 

And  left  us  dreaming  how  very  fair 

It    needs   must    be,    since   he   lingers   there. 

Think  of  him  still  the  same.  I  say 

He  is  not  dead   he  is  ;ii^t  away. 


Alva   MiHir,,;.    I,. 


imp  Kin 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

f)F 

HON.  BLILERB.  HARE 

or   SOUTH    CAROI  :■  a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaj,  June  24, 1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Alva  Moore  Lumpkin,  late  a  Senator 
Irom  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Alva  M.  Lumpkin,  a  Democrat  of 
Columbia.  S.  C.  was  born  in  Milledge- 
ville.  Baldwin  County,  Ga..  November  13, 
1886;  moved  to  Columbia,  S  C.  with  his 
parents  in  1898;  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Milledegeville.  Ga..  and  Colum- 
bia. S.  C;  was  graduated  from  the  law 
department  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  at  Columbia  in  1908;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  the  same  year  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Colum- 
bia, S.  C;  served  as  assistant  clerk  of  the 
State  senate.  1906-8;  member  of  the  State 
house  of  representatives,  1911-13;  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Conciliation 
Commission  for  Advancement  of  Peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Uruguay 
in  1914;  served  as  acting  assistant  attor- 
ney general  of  South  Carolina  in  1918; 
memt>er  of  the  State  board  of  pardons 
in  1922  and  1923;  appointed  acting  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  State  supreme  court 
in  1926  and  1934:  served  as  Federal  judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Districts  of 
South  Carolina  from  May  22,  1939,  until 
his  resignation  July  21,  1941;  appointed 
July  n.  1941.  to  the  United  States  Senate 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Hon.  James  F.  Byrnes,  and  served 
from  July  22.  1941,  until  his  death  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  August  1,  1941 
'  I  first  learned  to  know  Senator  Lumpkim 
a  number  of  years  ago  when  I  faced  him 
as  oppa-ing  coimsel  in  court.  There  I 
I  found  hun  not  only  an  able  but  one  of 
the  most  courteous  and  ethical  lawyers  I 
ever  knew.  Following  this  association  I 
had  occasion  to  meet  and  be  with  him 
I  quite  frequently  and  learned  to  admire 
him  for  his  ability,  character,  and  many 
'  other  outstanding  virtues.  He  possessed 
I  a  most  refreshing  type  of  culture  and 
I  never  failed  to  recognize  and  acknowl- 


edi't^  with  simple  dignity  the  smallest 
c  u:  ■<  y.  He  was  beloved  by  all  who  had 
the  privilege  ol  knowiruz  l.im,  and  during 
his  10  days'  seivice  m  the  Senate  he 
demonstrated  those  qualities  of  states- 
manship rarely  found  with  such  short 
experience. 


Byron  Patton  Harrison 


N!FMORTAT    ADDHKSS 


HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

I.N   IHL  HUUSE  OF  REPR  K.-KN  I  .-V  ;  IVLS 

Wedriesday,  June  24, 1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon  Byron  Patton  Harrison,  late  a  Sen- 
ator fr'TT!   ihf   StHte  ('f  Mississippi 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  a  war  that  has  covered  the  globe, 
with  death  and  desolation  prevailing 
throughout  most  of  the  earth's  surface, 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  has  adjourned  its  business 
to  pay  tribute  to  departed  servants  of 
the  people  who  until  recently  sat  in  the 
Halls  of  the  Congress. 

I  knew  well  the  men  whose  names  will 
be  called  today  and  who  will  not  answer 
the  roll  call.  It  was  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  them. 

Hon.  Pat  Harrison  of  my  own  State 
was  our  leading  citizen.  Our  political 
careers  started  about  the  same  time. 
We  were  warm  friends,  and  his  achieve- 
ments in  behalf  of  his  country  were  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  me  and  to  his 
other  friends. 

Endowed  with  a  splendid  physique  and 
an  outstanding  mind,  content  to  rise 
early  and  work  long  hours,  he  rose  rap- 
idly to  positions  of  responsibility  in  the 
House.  His  eloquence,  knowledge  of 
Government  affairs,  and  generalship  were 
so  marked  that  he  soon  was  recognized 
'as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

But  it  was  in  the  Senate  that  his  great 
talents  became  generally  known.  As  a 
member  of  many  of  the  Senate's  most 
important  committees,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  he 
shouldered  enormous  responsibilities  and 
carried  them  in  a  manly  and  honorable 
way.  He  was  always  a  genial,  happy- 
minded,  high-hearted  man.  who  loved 
his  friends  and  was  loved  by  them.  He 
had  a  fine  sense  of  humor  and  liked  to 
play  tricks  on  his  friends.  He  loved  life 
and  the  outdoors  and  its  games  and  its 
pleasures.  He  loved  clean  and  worth- 
while amusements  and  his  interests  were 
those  of  a  healthy,  intelligent,  sober- 
minded  citizen. 

In  debate  he  was  feared,  and  seldom 
did  his  colleagues  dare  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  him. 
r  But  throughout  he  was  fair  and  honor- 

able, and  vanquished  foes  were  among 
his  most  loyal  friends. 

In  his  presentation  of  intricate  meas- 
ures he  evidenced  the  profoundness  of 


close    arp'''Cati(in    and    intellert'.ial    dili- 
gence 

.A-  a  parliamenlarian  he  was  among 
ilu  best.  .As  a  strategist  he  had  no 
equals. 

He  was  a  party  man  whose  party  relied 
on  him.  H"  loved  his  State  and  its 
people  adnr. red  him  and  applauded  his 
achievement.^ 

He  was  a  gr>  ai  American  whose  ster- 
ling worth  and  fine  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  were  recognized  by  all. 

Hon.  Fred  Sullens.  editor  of  the  Jack- 
son Daily  News — one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  discerning  of  the  Nation's  editors 
and  a  warm  personal  friend  of  S.^nator 
Harrison — in  a  beautiful  editorial  writ- 
ten the  day  following  the  Senator's  death, 
said,  in  part: 

■"OiiT  Pat"  is  now  a  part  of  history. 
His    familiar   voice   that    swayed    miUlons 
with  its  golden  eloquence  and  gave  words  the 
magic  of  mellow  music  is  forever  silent. 

The  frail  and  broken  bark  that  carried  a 
tired  and  toil-worn  soul  has  been  waited 
gently  to  a  distant  and  unknown  shore,  the 
borders  of  which  we  call  eternity. 

The  face  and  form  that  was  more  familiar 
to  multitudes  in  Washington  than  on  the 
streets  of  the  little  town  that  gave  him  birth 
will  be  seen  no  more,  but  Pat  Harrison  will 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  city  where  it  is  so 
easy  to  forget  famous  men  who  have  played 
their  parts  and  maoe  their  exits.  Tender 
memories  of  the  man  will  linger  long  and 
lovingly. 

Biographers  will  strive  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  ambitious  youth  who  paid  his  way 
through  the  university  of  his  home  State  by 
pitching  baseball  and  later  pitched  his  way 
to  the  heights  of  fame  because  he  had  the 
heart  of  a  warrior,  the  soul  of  a  crusader,  and 
the  rare  gift  of  winning  men  with  pleasing 
personaMty,  power  of  persuasion,  lolty  char- 
acter, and  sincerity  of  purpose  May  a  gra- 
cious God  grant  them  the  inspiration  to  tell 
properly  a  dramatic  story  that  deserves  to 
rank  as  an  epic  in  American  history.  It  will 
be  a  colorful  story  of  the  career  of  a  great 
man  of  boundless  sympathy  and  undaunted 
couraee,  a  never-failing  champion  of  the 
people's  rights,  a  flaming  evangelist  of  im- 
perishable party  principles,  an  ever-ready 
defender  of  freedom  and  liberty,  a  public 
servant  who  counted  no  sacrifice  too  great 
when  made  in  behalf  of  a  Just  cause  or  worthy 
purpose,  a  man  who  won  the  love  and  ad- 
miration of  an  entire  nation  because  its  peo- 
ple had  faith  In  his  sterling  integrity,  stain- 
less honor,  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

Many  men  of  exalted  minds  who  conse- 
crated their  talents  to  unselfish  public  service 
have  made  their  entrances  and  their  exits  in 
that  historic  Chamber  where  there  is  a  va- 
cant seat  today,  but  none  ever  pave  to  that 
service  greater  personal  powers,  higher  states- 
manship, larger  sacrifices,  or  more  boundless 
love  for  those  whom  he  served  than  the  man 
whose  body,  broken  on  the  wheel  of  duty, 
will  soon  be  returned  to  the  soil  from  which 
he  came. 

The  last  rites  will  be  simple  as  well  lieflts 
a  man  who  lived  simply  despite  the  fame  he 
won.  Perhaps  at  the  graveside  srmebody  will 
softly  and  tenderly  sing  "Abide  with  me," 
a  hvmn  he  loved  so  well.  "Life's  mcrning 
breaks  and  earth's  vf-*-^  glories  flee,"  will  be  a 
fitting  requiem  for  Pat  Harrison. 

Fast  falling  tears  will  blind  the  eyes  of 
devoted  friends  when  their  trembling  hands 
lower  the  casket.  The  voice  of  a  servant  of 
God  will  gently  murmur,  "Earth  to  earth, 
dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes."  and  all  that  Is 
mortal  of  a  faithful  servant  of  the  people 
will  be  lost  In  the  sight  of  men  forever. 
Then  when  the  mourners  slowly  and  sorrow- 
fully move  away  from  the  grave  they  can  say : 


■■Ht.   :'.i>       l:i'-   \v_'r:a  w.".ght  of  the  V'^.;-  is 
past 
No  sirets  of  war  or  pain  can  tire  him  now. 
The  old  time  calm  of  thoughtful  poise, 
At  last  is  on  h  6  brow 

'And  that  is  good  to  know,  for  else  this  hour 
Of  death  is  swept  in  living  detds  away. 
There    stands    till    doom    In    death-defying 
power. 
The  jlory  of  his  yesterday" 

PREDERIC3C  SmXKNS. 

I  continue  to  sympathize  deeply  with 
Senator  Harrisons  bereaved  wife  and 
children  and  his  many  friends.  May  God 
comfort  their  aching  hearts  is  my  prayer. 
I  can  well  understand  their  deep  »  *;'  d 
grief.  When  one  is  plunged  m'.u  ue 
depths  of  Gethsemane  and  drains  to  the 
dregs  his  cup  of  sorrow,  he  can,  as  I 
often  do.  appreciate  Byron's  statement 
that— 

There  Is  not  a  Joy  the  world  can  give  like 
that  It  takes  awav 


Stephen   Bolles 


MEM  ("HI  AT,.  ADDRESS 


nCN  EARLC   MICHENER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7icsdaj/,  June  24. 1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon  Stephen  Bolles.  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  life  and  character  of 
a  distinguished  former  Member  of  this 
body.  Representative  Stephen  Bolles.  of 
Wisconsin. 

While  Mr.  Bolles'  service  here  was  of 
short  duration  it  was  most  effective.  He 
had  the  unu-sual  exp?rience  of  serving  in 
the  Press  Gallery  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  background  of 
how  the  Congress  functions.  He  could 
always  read  between  the  lines  and  this 
training  made  him  an  exceptionally  valu- 
able Member  to  his  district.  He  was  a 
fluent  and  a  graphic  writer,  a  forceful  de- 
bater and  especially  adept  at  repartee. 
He  was  always  listened  to  with  interest. 
In  his  passing  Congress  has  lost  one  of 
its  outstanding  Members. 


Ldvvcird   IhojTn!-  lavior 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


HON,  E.',RLC,  MICHENER 

OF  m:(  hk.an 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed?iesday.  June  24. 1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Edward  Thomas  Tatloh.  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  :.i:>  Hi  n:  li  Mr.  Specker.  one  of 
the  first  Members  with  whom  I  became 
acquainted  when  I  came  to  Coneress  in 
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same  hotrl  for  years,  our  families  t- 
closf  friends.  Therefort-  Es  T^v 
death  meant  more  to  me  ;1.4in  :: 
Ing  of  one  with  whom  I  was  not  st)  well 
acquamted.  To  know  Ed  Tavick  as  to 
iove  him.  He  bad  ■'.'.]  •'r*--  .i":  tj  /s  of 
a  real  jtentlema::  l\  a  >.  ai.  Icind 
and  considerate  ot  oihi  rs.  I  do  n  A  be- 
lieve that  any  harsh  word  conceriung  a 
colleague  ever  intentionally  escaped  his 
lips 

ComlnK  from  the  preat  We^^t.  He  was 
always  an  enthusiastic  <  ;  •  •  :  '  r  1  ad- 
vocate of  his  section  ol  ;ri'-  Couniry  and 
all  leg  slation  Ijenrflrial  thereto      Many 


improvrmrr."  s  ; 
tLday  stand  a> 
lOR  s  infiuencp 
in  this  bodv  A  ., 
the  ladder  u  :  .i 
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the 
final  summons  came   i"  w  .<     1.  j.rman 
of  the  great  AppropnwUuni  Cuiniinttee 
a  position  held  by  comparativey  fefv  men 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Na: 
alwa>s  acquitted  him-'lf  w    '      I 
not  a  narrow  partisar.      it     «  > 
among  us.  and  in  his  guing  we  haKe  lost 
a  friend,  a  ccun.selor.  and  a  statitsman 
of   proven  ability,  courage,  and 
Mr     Speaker.    Ed   Taylor    lived 
woiihy  of  en^.'ilatinn 
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worth, 
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Alva  Blanc  hard  Admu 


.1:  M(^RIAL    APDHF^ 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

t      I  Oi.OEAL 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAtIV 


Wednesday.  June  ') 


On  the  life  t.rtricttr.  and  public  s* 
Hun  AxvA  U:.A.N^:iAJU)  Adams,  late  a 
from  the  Stat*  of  Colorado 
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who  had  adoptt*d  our  State  a>  th- 
in the  early  da>      !  ':     I'Tritory 
rario.  Senator  A5'.\i.s  K."   .v  from 
experience  the  unportani  problems 
C  immonweaJlh.     He  repre.«;ented 
tion.  division,  or  district  of  Ci^lor.^. 
viewed  the  State  a.-^  a  whole  a:.. 
unceasingly  on  every   prcbl* :  .      : 
our  State  and  our  people 

Setiator  A  r  ■  m  ^  -a  i  -  i  . ,  p  •  c- ,  •- 
and  h'.s  eany  buMiie--.-  :ra:r.::,~  ^- 
a  breadth  rf  view  and  a  dep*:.  >: 
standir.  :  •  (-ua^t  <i  h 
none.  H-  w  »>  \v :: 
m.<»de  or.  :.>  '  ::  •  .n 
hsteneri  .,  .ir-':;;::v  • 
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er  ;»■   r.;:  tasks,  yet  he  was  always  cheer- 
iui.  ■■>.■:;   a  genuine  sense  of  b'sn^nr. 

In  tf  t^  death  of  Senator  A:  im~  our 
Sae  mourns  the  passing  of  a  fnend  and 
awv..^.  ;■  and  the  Congress  lost  a  valued 
Member  and  a  great  American. 
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.Albert  Greig  Ruthertord 


MLM     k:.\L  ADDRESS 
ov 

HON.  E.ARLC.  MICHENER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN   THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1942 

Or.  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon  Albert  Grtic  RrrHZRroRD.  late  a  Rep- 
representative  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

M:  m:(  ;ir.^;  ;-!  Mr  Speaker,  when 
thn  late  Representative  Albert  G.  Ruth- 
erford left  us.  he  took  a  man's  life  along 
with  him.  Colonel  Rutherford  was  the 
peer  of  any  Member  of  :he  Congress  in 
sincerity  and  devotion  to  duty.  He  took 
special  pride  in  doing  those  things  affect- 
ing the  congressional  district  which  he 
had  the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress. 
He  was  not  the  vociferous  type.  He  sel- 
dom addressed  the  House  but.  when  he 
did  speak,  he  always  had  something  to 
say  and  was  listened  to  with  the  keenest 
of  interest.  He  reached  no  hasty  conclu- 
sions. Therefore,  his  decisions  were  gen- 
eraly  sound,  and  were  so  accepted. 

Colonel  Rutherford  was  in  every  sense 
a  soldier.  Years  of  training  and  exp)eri- 
ence  in  things  military  made  him  espe- 
cially valuable  in  these  days.  He  was  an 
outstanding  and  active  member  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  and  many  a 
war  measure  emanating  from  that  dis- 
tinguished committee  is  a  better  law 
because  Colonel  Rutherford  helped  to 
frame  i' 

\!  s-  aker.  we  have  lost  a  friend,  and 
tf:  -  Ci'!.gress  is  better  because  Colonel 
Rutherford  served  in  it. 


Patrick  Joseph  Boiand 


.MiMuRIAL  ADDHESS 

HON.  EARLC.  MICHENER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24. 1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon  Patrick  Joseph  Boland.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  PennBylvania 

M  MICFIFNFH  M"  Speaker,  it  was 
w.:h  p;r.:,,,.,;;>:  :.;;.:  tiiat  we  learned  of 
the  untimely  passing  of  the  distinguished 
:r.A:  :  *•.  .\:.:p.  the  late  Patrick  J.  Bo- 
l».s:j    t  M:..bf^r  from  Pennsylvania. 

Fm  B.  :  ^.n:  \*. as  li.e  friend  of  all  of  us. 
H  '  AX-  a.vivs  coureous,  always  gener- 
0'.     and  '.Kt  bu*  not  least  he  was  reliable. 


ilECORD 

His  position  in  the  majority  leadership 
of  the  House  was  such  that  he  wielded 
more  influence  than  most  Members.  A^ 
a  member  of  the  minority.  I  came  iniu 
daily  contact  with  him.  He  was  always 
an  inspiration  and  never  hesitated  to  out- 
line the  prospective  program  so  far  as 
he  was  advised.  A  whip  in  the  House 
must  be  especially  endowed  with  patience. 
Pat  Boland  pos.sessed  that  virtue  to  a 
marked  degree.  He  was  a  loyal  New  Deal 
Democrat,  but  above  all  he  was  an  Amer- 
ican and  a  patriot.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed. 


Hon    F 
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MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


HON  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24. 1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pu'^llc  service  of 
Hon  Edward  Thomas  Taylor,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Colorado 

Behind   the   cloud   the   starlight   lurks; 

Through  showers  the  sunbeams  fall. 
For  God   who  loveth   all   His    works. 

Has  left  His  hope  with  all. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  we  all  realize  that  silence  would 
best  express  our  sincerest  feelings  for 
words  seem  only  a  discord  in  the  sweet 
music  that  Mr.  Taylor's  passing  hath 
brought  into  our  hearts  and  minds;  but 
since  custom  demands  that  one  who  has 
spent  his  years  in  public-life  service 
shotUd  not  be  consigned  to  the  grave 
without  at  least  an  attempt  being  made 
at  expressing,  however  imperfectly,  the 
sense  of  loss  experienced  by  those 
throughout  his  life  he  has  benefited,  we 
shall  try  to  set  before  you  some  slight 
sketch  of  our  dear  departed  friend  as  we 
knew  him  personally,  as  we  knew  him 
in  his  relations  to  others,  and  especially 
as  we  all  knew  him  in  his  work  for  the 
glory  of  our  beloved  America,  for  which 
he  did  so  much. 

In  the  sorrow  of  our  parting,  when  the 
activity  of  his  human  life  has  ceased,  and 
when  our  hearts  and  minds  endeavor  to 
fill  the  void  that  his  going  has  left  in  cur 
lives,  we  can  best  realize  his  worth,  the 
need  for  him  each  ind  vidual  soul 
amongst  us  had,  and  his  value  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  he 
was  so  able  a  defender  and  whose  doc- 
trines he  so  Itiminously  expounded. 

I  first  met  our  departed  friend  when 
he  came  to  the  House  on  March  4,  1909, 
or  2  years  after  I  became  a  Member.  At 
that  time  the  Congress  Hall  Hotel  occu- 
pied a  part  of  the  site  upon  which  the 
new  House  OfRce  Building  is,  and  many 
Members  of  the  House  and  their  families 
lived  there.  That  was  what  could  be 
properly  designated  a  family  hotel,  and 
we  residents  of  it  spent  a  far  greater 
part  of  our  time  there  and  became  more 
intimately  acquainted  than  is  a«:ually  the 
habit  in  hotel  life.  Then.  too.  the  tempo 
of  life  was  not  so  strenuous  as  it  is  now. 
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W    hi  much  time  to  ponder  and  con-   1 
^dt:   Liie  solid,  enduring  things  of  life. 
and  in  that  pleasurable  environment  I 
came  to  know  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  lovable 
spouse  very  well  indeed. 

From  the  outset  of  his  legL^lative  career 
our  friend  evinced  a  broad  and  penetrat- 
ing interest  in  public  lands,  irrigation, 
and  reclamation  matters.    As  his  proph- 
ecies became   realities  in  later  years  I 
marveled  at  the  foresightedness  of  Mr. 
Taylor.    What  to  any  city  man  would  at 
first  blush  seem  a  dull  and  insipid  sub- 
ject, such  as  an  exposition  of  irrigation 
and   reclamation    potentialities,   in   Mr. 
Taylor's  hands,  free  from  pedantry  and 
prolixity,  was  something  of  very  lively 
interest     and     a    real     education.    His 
knowledge  of  those  subjects  was  encyclo- 
pedic.   Looking    back    over    my    early 
pleasant  days  in  the  company  of  this  good 
and  useful  man  in  home  and  legislative 
hall  I   do  not   remember  that   a  single 
major  prophecy  of  his  has  not  been  real- 
ized in  connection  with  the  settlement 
and    development    of    the    great    West, 
which  he  loved  so  much  and  which  loved 
him  so  much. 

To  the  end  of  his  days,  even  after  he 
became  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  he  continually  evinced  a 
deep  and  intelligent  interest  in  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, which  appropriations  his  own  sub- 
committee framed  before  he  became 
chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

When  the  question  of  constructing 
Boulder  Dam  was  before  the  Congress 
Mr.  Taylor  wa3,  as  I  remember,  still  a 
useful  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  and  the 
interests  of  the  great  State  of  Colorado 
were  properly  protected  by  Mr.  Taylor 
and  a  Mr.  Carpenter,  a  prominent  recla- 
mation and  water-power  engineer  from 
Colorado. 

As  I  said  in  this  Chamber  a  few  years 
ago,  much  of  Mr.  Taylors  unusual  suc- 
cess must  be  attributed  to  his  exceptional 
private  life,  rich  with  its  domestic  joys 
and  comforts,  for  never  did  a  more  lov- 
able and  intelligent  woman  than  Mrs. 
Taylor  ever  live.  From  this  saintly  wo- 
man he  received  much  inspiration  and 
cooperation  to  carry  him  to  and  enable 
him  to  maintain  the  important  station 
he  achieved  and  held  with  such  singular 
success  for  many  years. 

As  a  man  this  honorable  dead  com- 
manded not  only  respect,  but  love.     As  a 
man,  it  was  not  his  mind  that  appealed 
most  to  those  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  in  the  circle  of  his  personal  friends, 
but  it  was  the  purity,  the  sincerity  of  his 
sympathetic  love.     In  these  days,  when 
we  must  feel  that  the  prophecy  of  St. 
Paul   is  unhappily   being   realized,   and 
that   men    are   without   affection,   it   is 
wonderful  to  study  in  his  life  the  power 
of  true  love  and  divine  sympathy  over 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  others.     What- 
ever his  gifts,  the  casual  observer  would 
seldom  discern  them.      It  was  only  in 
the  sweet  communion  of  souls  that  one 
who  spoke  with  him  felt  the  sweetness 
of   his  character,  the  broadness  of  his 


sympathy,    and    the    sturdiness    of 
faith  that  pave  him  true  charity. 

Mr.  Taylor  left  such  an  enviable  record 
as  citizen  and  legislator  that   it   seems 
useless,  as  I  implied  in  the  beginning,  to 
speak  at  length  of  that  splendid  record  of 
selfiess  accomplishment,  which  is  beyond 
the  pen  or  tongue  of  any  panegyrist.    I 
have  heard   men  differ  with  this  good 
man's  legislative  conclusions,  but  never 
during  the  many  years  he  served  here  did 
I  hear  him  the  object  of  rancorous  criti- 
cism or  hear  him  say  anything  disparag- 
ing against  a  colleague.    No  disappoint- 
ment could  harden  his  heart;  no  trial 
could  pervert  his  understanding  or  make 
him  narrow  or  bitter.    He  was  neither 
eccentric  nor  spectacular  nor  censorious. 
Always  quiet  in  manner  and  unassuming, 
depreciatingly    modest,    he    could    not 
escape  the  distinction  of  his  natural  dig- 
nity and  noble  mien.     H     k  ■  n  intellect 
and  common  sense  won  lui  mm  general 
confidence  and  esteem,  while  his  unfail- 
ing  friendliness  made   him  universally 
beloved.     His    policy    was    to    help,    to 
maintain  national  leadership  without  de- 
lays   or   hampering    tactics.     He   freely 
exercised  his  right  of  criticism;  he  was 
not  a  blind  follower.    Our  friend  had  no 
purpo.se    to    aggrandize    the    Executive 
office  as  such,  but  through  the  Executive 
he  wished  to  bring  all  the  national  power 
into  proper  and  timely  exercise  in  order 
to    support    righteous    and    imperative 
efforts  in  times  of  emergency. 

I  have  often  thought  of  the  heights  to 
which  our  late  friend  could  have  elevated 
himself,  and  of  the  financial  reward  that 
would  have  been  his,  if  he  had  remained 
in  private  life  as  a  land  and  water-power 
attorney.  But  as  such  would  he  have 
been  the  object  of  our  spontaneous  affec- 
tions and  the  great  benefactor  of  his 
country? 

Born  in  Illinois.  June  19.  1858,  he  came 
up  the  hard  way  as  farmer,  rancher, 
school  teacher,  and  lawyer.  All  he  ever 
asked  for  himself  was  equal  opportunity 
under  law. 

Cultured  of  mind,  generous  of  thought, 
capable  in  judgment,  kindly,  helpful,  and 
cheerful,  his  sterling  character  and  un- 
failing sympathetic  spirit  smoothed  out 
the  ruts  in  life's  pathway  along  which  he 
walked  in  the  sunlight  of  his  high  in- 
tegrity.    Stout  of  heart  and  determined 
of  purpose,  but  ever  cordial,  gentle,  and 
tender,  he  ran  wr  1;  patience  the  race  that 
was  set  before  h.ra  without  other  intent 
than  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time.     And  now  that  the  goal  has  been 
achieved,  and  he  has  gone  to  the  rest  and 
reward  so  faithfully  earned,  to  a  well- 
merited  "Valhalla  where  he  rejoined  for- 
ever   the    goodly    company    of    his    old 
friends   and  cowoik' :  — C'..^:  k    Cannon, 
Payne.      D.-'z^^ll.      I^  ngwoiui.      Rainey, 
Byrne,'^    Barkia  ^  ;    ;.nd  other  notables — 
we   offer    loving   testimonial   to   one   in 
whom   all  proper  elements  united   and 
wor'-ved  together  for  the  making  of  a  truly 
good  man 

Edward  Tiiom.^s  T.wlor.  faithful  and 
valiant  servant  of  the  Republic,  hail  and 
farewell. 


the   I        FUi;  Day  Addres*;  by  the   President 


EXTENSION  OF  I.K.1.\I.K< 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Thursday.  June  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  18).  1942 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  Flag  Day,  June  14.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS     or     THX     PRESIDENT     FOR     UNITED     FLAG 
DAY.    SUNDAY,    JUNE     14 

Today,  on  Flag  Day.  we  celebrate  the  dec- 
laration of  the  United  Nations— that  great 
alliance  dedicated  to  the  defeat  of  our  foes 
and  to  the  establishment  of  a  true  peace 
based  on  the  freedom  of  man.  Tcday  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Phihpplne  Islands  Join  us.  We  wel- 
come these  valiant  peoples  to  the  company 
of  those  who  fight  for  freedom. 

The  four  freedoms  of  common  humanity 
are  as  much  elements  of  man's  needs  a*  air 
and  sunlight,  bread  and  salt.  Deprive  him 
of  all  these  freedoms,  and  he  dies;  deprive 
him  of  a  part  of  them,  and  a  part  of  him 
withers.  Give  them  to  him  in  full  and 
abundant  measure,  and .  he  will  cross  the 
threshold  of  a  new  age.  the  greatest  age  of 
man. 

These  freedoms  are  the  rights  of  men  ol 
every  creed  and  every  race,  wherever  they  live. 
This  is  their  heritage,  long  withheld.  We  of 
the  United  Nations  have  the  power  and  the 
men  and  the  will  at  last  to  assure  man's 
heritage.  , 

The  belief  In  the  four  freedoms  of  com- 
mon humanity — the  belief  In  man.  created 
free,  in  the  image  of  God— is  the  crucial  dif- 
ference betv^'een  ourselves  and  the  enemies 
we  face  today.  In  it  lies  the  absolute  unity 
of  our  alliance,  opposed  to  the  oneness  of  the 
evil  we  hate.  Here  Is  our  strength,  the  source 
and  promise  of  victory. 

We  of  the  United  Nations  know  that  our 
faith  cannot  be  broken  by  any  man  or  any 
force.  And  we  know  that  there  are  other 
millions  who  in  their  sUent  captivity  share 
our  belief. 

We  ask  the  German  people,  still  dominated 
by  their  Nazi  whipmafters,  whether  they 
would  rather  have  the  mechanized  hell  of 
Hitler's  "new"  order  or  in  place  of  that,  free- 
dom of  speech  and  religion,  freedom  from 
want  and  from  fear. 

We  ask  the  Japanese  people,  trampled  by 
their  savage  lords  of  slaughter,  whether  they 
would  rather  continue  slavery  and  blood  or. 
In  place  of  them,  freedom  of  speech  and  re- 
ligion, freedom  from  want  and  from  fear. 

We  ask  the  brave,  unconquered  people  of 
the  nations  the  Axis  ln\:/  f  r  :.  ■  •  dishonored 
and  despoiled  whethr:  "hi}  \>.  uld  rather 
yield  to  conquerors  or  have  freedom  of  ;-;>'<  ':i 
and  religion,  freedom  from  want  and  ::  ::i 
fear. 

M-  k:  ■'  'he  answer.  They  k:  x  ''■ 
an-v.<  V,.  know  that  man.  l^cr:.  ■  f- <- 
dom  in  the  image  of  GoC  'a  :  :  ♦  ;  '.t 
suffer  the  oppressors'  swoia  i:.'  ]>'■  ]  ' -  *f 
the  United  Nations  are  taking  i  *  ^Aord 
from  the  oppressors' har.d."-      Wi'h  .■  u.' ;.  will 
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tlesucy  iho»e  tyranU.     The  brazen  tyrannies 
Man  marches  forward  toward  tte  lleht 

I  am  going  to  cloee  by  reading  yc; 
that  haa  been  written  for  the  Unltt. 
on  Th:a  day 

"God  cf  the  free,  we  pledge  cur  hearts  and 
Uvea  today  to  the  cause  of  all  free  mai  kind 

Grant  ua  victory  over  the  tyraiiti  who 
would  enslave  all  free  men  and  nations. 
Grant  us  faith  and  understanding  to  cherish 
all  thoae  who  light  for  freedom  as  If  they 
were  cur  brothers  Grant  us  br  J  '  .  d 
In  hope  and  union,  not  only  frr 
of  this  bitter  war.  but  for  the    ;  come 

which  shall  and  mufct  unite  all  Uit  ^...Idren 
of  earth 

•Our  earth  Is  but  a  small  star  in  tte  great 
universe  Yet  of  It  me  ran  malcp  If  wf 
a  plat^t  unvexed  bv  •»■  r  u  • 
ger  or  fear  urulivit:  J  ty  .~t:.  *" 
Oona  of  race,  color,  or  theory  O 
courage  and  foreseeing  to  beKii"  ti..s  Uisk 
today  that  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  may  be  pruud  "i  the  name 

"The  spin'  of  man  has  awakened 
•oul  cf  man  has  gone  forth  Grar.j  us  the 
wisdom  and  the  vision  to  compreh  end  the 
grentnesa  of  man's  spirit  that  suflera  and 
endures  so  hugely  for  a  gral  beyonH 
brief  span  Grant  us  honor  for  our 
died  In  the  faith,  honor  for  <  ;:  I 
work  and  strive  for  the  faitli  !>' 
and  security  for  all  captlv*"  lanrt  r. 
Grant  us  f>atlpnce  with  the  df'.-.  '.'■<'. 
for  the  betrayed  And  grant  us  the  ikiU  and 
the  valor  that  shall  cleanse  the  worljri  of  op- 
pression and  the  old  base  doctrine 
strong  must  en'  ''  w  .V;  '•■  >  .~e 
strong 

"Yet  most  of  sli  grtiiit  us  biolh*-; 
only   for   this   day   but   for  all    ovir 
bro»herho<id   not  of  woras  but   of 
deeds      We  are  all  of  us  children  ol 
grant    us    that    simple    knowledge 


;hat  the 

.t  V     a:  ■""■ 

:    ;..jt 

■  ■'.  -  -a 

icTs   and 

earth — 

If    our 

brothers  are  oppressed   then  we  are.otipreased 
If  they  hunger    we  hunger      If  th*"ir  fre'Hlom 
Is   taken    away,   our   freedom         :         -     ire. 
OrnMt    us   a   common    f;»ith    t:   i'    ':;    ■     ■-     ill 
know  bread  and   peace — that   he  sh  ill   know 
Justice  and  rl*{htecu.*ness.  freedom  ar  d  secur 
tty.  an  equal  opportunity  and  an  equi  1  chance 
to  do  hia  best,  not  only  In  our  o^n  lands 
but    throughout    the    world       And    in    that 
laith   let   us  march   toward   the  cle4n   world 
our  bands  ran   make      Amer. 


Meisages   to   .American   Pale 
Committee 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 
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tunlty    to    express — In    the    presence    of    Dr 
Chalm   Welzmann,   preeldent   of   the   World 
Zionist  Orvanizatlon— my  admiration  for  the 
results    achieved    by    the    Jewish    people    In 
their    national    home — Palestine. 

I  note  with  special  f:ratificatlon  that  the 
numerous  Polish  citizens  of  Jewish  race,  who 
have  settled  In  reborn  Palestine,  have  not 
severed  the  ties  which  unite  them  with 
Poland  and  preserve  a  warm  friendship  for 
Poland  in  their  hearts.  In  the  course  of  this 
war  we  have  had  signal  proofs  of  this  close 
friendship  between   Palestine  and  Poland. 

It  Is  generally  kno\irn  that  Poland  con- 
tmues  actively  to  flgtit  on  practically  all 
fronts  of  this  global  ojnfllct.  What  Is  per- 
haps no-,  so  generally  known  is  the  fact  that 
In  1940  a  considerable  contingent  of  Polish 
armed  forces  succeedi'd  In  reaching  Syria 
where  they  were  refo;-med  as  a  distinctive 
Polish  brieade  under  the  operational  com- 
mand of  General  Weygand  After  the  col- 
lapse of  Prance  this  Polleh  formation  refused 
to  surrender  or  to  abandon  Its  weapons  and 
fought  its  way  through  to  Palestine,  fully 
equipped  and  armed.  There  they  were  wel- 
comed with  open  arms  not  only  by  our 
British  allies,  but  also  by  the  Jewish  people, 
who  extended  generous  hospitality  to  these 
Polish  fighters  for  freedom 

That  unit  of  the  Pclish  Army  spent  seme 
considerable  time  enjoying  Palestine  hos- 
pitality while  they  we-e  being  equipped  and 
rearmed  for  the  campj.ign  in  Libya,  in  which 
our  Polish  soldiers  fought  valiantly 

Several  thousand  civilian  refugees  from 
Poland,  mostly  wives  and  children  of  our 
fighting  men.  ccntin'is  to  enjoy  British  and 
Jewish  hospitality  In  Palestine.  Polish 
fchcols  have  been  opened  there,  centers  of 
Pclish  culture  have  been  formed.  Polish 
daily  and  weekly  papers  are  being  published 
Thus,  destiny  is  once  again  forging  and 
strengthening  the  ties  cf  sympathy  and 
friendship  between  the  Polish  and  the  Jew- 
ish people,  and  a  closer,  mutual  understand- 
ing, a  greater  mutual  esteem,  and  a  deeper 
cultural  unity  are  being  established.  They 
are  the  most  solid  foundations  for  sound 
and  friendly  collaboration  in  a  future  free 
and  peaceful  world  i 

THE     HONORAB:  F      R>     PH     W.     CLOSE.     MINISTER. 
UNION    or    SOUTH    ATRICA 

May  I  thank  you  very  much  for  having  me 
as  your  guest  here  to  night  and  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  to 
you. 

I  know  that  our  Prime  Minister,  the  Right 
Honorable  Field  Marshal  Smuts,  has  often 
expressed  great   sympathy  with  your  cause. 

The  depth  of  feeling  with  which  you  are 
animated  is  so  well  known  all  over  the  globe 
that  I  content  myself  with  saying  that  I 
happily  have  many  valued  Jewish  friends 
and  that  amtngst  them  are  some  very  ear- 
nest and  dlstingui'heil  Zionists. 

Obviously,  in  the  danger  periods  we  are 
passing  through,  all  energies  must  neces- 
sarily be  bent  strictly,  wholeheartedly,  and 
unitedly  toward  the  attainment  of  an 
overwhelming  victory 

Glimpses  of  sunsh  ne  here  and  there  on 
the  horizon — gives  u;5  hope  of  the  dawn  of 
a  day  when  the  human  suffering  and  human 
sorrow,  the  human  arguisb  and  human  mis- 
ery that  have  so  long  and  so  terribly  tri- 
umphed in  a  darkened  and  scorched  earth — 
;h^l  ctjase  to  be  the  grievous  daily  portion 
of  that  great  part  of  humanity  which  Is  un- 
der the  heel  of  the  Frankenstein  monster 
whose  lust  Is  power  and  whose  breath  of  life 
:-'■».:     y.  i-'i      ■j^'lest  form 

T  <i  .  .A;iii;.^M  is  dcmonstj^ting  to  an 
J  .  1  grateful  civilized  world  the 
;i.  v.,  :.  :.•  iielp  she  is  giving  and  is  to  give 
In  manpower,  in  shipbuilding,  and  in  the 
production  of  the  machines  of  war  In  ever 
Increas-ing  quantity,  at  an  ever  Increasing 
speed  So  the  dawu  really  seems  much 
nearer 


But  your  great  President,  while  he  has 
solemnly  warned  us  In  the  past  against  the 
peril  of  pessimism  and  the  evils  of  defeat- 
Ism  also  solemnly  warns  us  today  against 
the  danger  of  undue  optimism.  We  heed 
that  warning  as  we  should. 

So  we  realize  the  supreme  necessity  of  con- 
tinuous united  wholehearted  devotion  of  all 
otir  energies  to  that  overwhelming  victory 
which  Is  finally  to  be  ours. 

Without  such  a  victory  a  free  humanity 
Is  impossible;  unhappily  and  above  all  It  Is 
a  melancholy  certainty  that  without  It  a  free 
Jewish  world  Is  unimaginable. 

So  the  realization  forces  Itself  on  \is  that 
until  victory  Is  ours,  patience  and  endur- 
ance must  be  our  lot  In  many  most  Im- 
portant problems  and  that  the  solution  of 
grave  problems  like  yotir  own  and  like  other 
vast  international,  national,  and  social  prob- 
lems must  remain  In  suspense.  May  I  ex- 
press my  own  deep  and  earnest  conviction 
that  when  the  hour  arrives  your  problems, 
too.  will  be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  impartiality  and  fearlessness,  with 
the  Intense  hope  of  finding  a  successful 
solution,  and  I  pray  that  a  happy  issue 
out  of  all  your  difficulties  may  be  found. 

THE  HONORABLE  CONSTANTIN  FOTITCH     .\1  l.N  I.-  1  FR 
or  TUGOSLAVIA 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  at  the  second  annual 
dinner  of  the  American  Palestine  Committee 
tonight  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press, as  representative  of  Yugoslavia  In  the 
United  States,  my  sympathies  for  Its  en- 
deavors to  help  establish  a  national  home  for 
the  Jewish  people  In  Palestine.  In  time  of 
peace  we  in  Yugoslavia  always  looked  upon 
our  Jewish  citizens  with  sympathy  and  great 
friendship  and  have  always  tried  to  assist  the 
cause  of  the  establishment  of  a  national 
heme  for  the  Jewish  people.  We  were  glad 
to  know  that  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine 
have  recognized  these  sympathies  by  naming 
one  of  the  avenues  in  the  city  of  Tel  Aviv  In 
honor  of  our  great  King  Alexander 

After  cur  country  had  been  overrun  by 
Hitler  and  his  satellites,  the  brutality  and 
violence  which  they  visited  upon  the  Serbian 
people  have  not  been  spared  to  our  Jewlph 
citizens.  Although  Yugoslavia  is  practically 
Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  the  day- 
by-day  news  from  our  unfortunate  nation  is 
nevertheless  coming  through.  It  shows  that 
the  horror  and  the  crimes  which  the  Nazis 
have  Inflicted  on  Yugoslavia  surpass  all  of 
their  already  Incredible  brutalities  committed 
In  other  occupied  countries,  even  those  per- 
petrated In  our  brotherly  country.  Poland. 
Their  puppet  governments  Introduced  sense- 
lees  and  cniel  antl-Jewlsh  laws  but  they  have 
not  succeeded  In  Instilling  In  our  coimtry  any 
ill-feeling  toward  the  Jews.  No  matter  how 
long  the  occupation  cf  Yugoslavia  may  last 
our  people  will  remain  spiritually  uncon- 
quered  and  will  never  accept  any  of  the 
Nazi  doctrines  of  hatred  We  in  our  country 
never  knew  any  anti-Jewish  feeling  and  many 
of  our  Jewish  citizens  have  been  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  our  life.  This  feeling  of 
sympathy  and  friendship  is  natural  and  It 
will  never  be  changed  by  any  of  Hitler's  or 
Mussolini's  legislation. 

On  the  day  when  through  the  victory  of 
the  United  Nations  a  real  new  order  Is  estab- 
lished In  Europe,  this  common  suffering  of 
cur  Jewish  citizens  will  give  a  new  impetus 
to  a  close  collaboration  and  the  traditional 
Serbian  friendsh.p  for  our  fellow  citizens 
of  all  religions. 

THE     HONORABLE     CIMON      P       DIAMANTOPOULOS, 
MINISm    or    GREECE 

I  am  particularly  happy,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  twentieth  anniversary  cf  the  adoption  of 
the  Congress  of  a  resolution  favoring  the  es- 
tablishment of  Palestine  as  a  national  heme 
for  the  Jewish  people,  to  extend  the  deep 
sympathy  of  the  Greek  people  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  legitimate  aim  which  has  been 


the  dream  of  long  series  of  generations  of  the 
Jewish  people. 

In  this  war  against  the  forces  of  evil,  the 
Jews  had  to  face,  from  the  very  beginning, 
the  perpetrated  fury  of  German  barbarity. 
When  the  foolish  megalomania  of  Mussolini 
imagined  that  Greece,  the  classic  land  of  lib- 
erty, could  bow  to  Fascist  armies.  It  faced  an 
amazing  spirit  of  determination  of  a  united 
nation  whose  freedom  Is  the  supreme  blessing. 
Th"  Greek  Jews,  with  an  amazing  devotion, 
rushed  to  defend  the  soil  of  the  land  where 
they  live  In  equality  and  freedom,  holding  an 
important  role  In  the  activities  of  the  Greek 
nation.  Among  the  first  victims  who  fell  in 
the  field  cf  honor  was  a  Greek  Jew.  a  colonel 
In  the  Greek  Army  whose  gallantry  was  ad- 
mired by  his  comrades. 

Later,  when  the  bulk  of  the  German  Army 
was  Impelled  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  fleeing 
Italians  to  overrun  a  small  but  heroic  coun- 
try, the  Greek  Jews  shared  the  sufferings  of 
the  Greek  people  and  e.ipertenced  the  atroci- 
ties which  the  invaders  Inflicted  upon  them. 
Information  has  reached  me  recently  that 
the  Germans  Intend  to  impose  In  Greece 
racial  discriminations  which  provoke  the 
unanimotis  indignation  of  all  the  Greeks  and 
raise  their  utmost  sympathy  for  *h"'r  Jewish 
brothers.  When  the  day  of  redemption 
comes  th3  common  sufferings  and  the  moral 
unity  among  all  the  Greeks,  with  no  religious 
or  racial  distinction,  will  strengthen  the  ex- 
isting ties  between  them  and  will  open  the 
path  for  peaceful  achievements  in  the 
country. 

The  amazing  development  of  the  national 
Jewish  home  on  the  soil  of  the  very  land  of 
their  ancestors  In  Palestine  has  jtxstified  the 
long  struggles  cf  those  who  have  looked  for- 
ward to  the  creation  of  a  national  home  des- 
tined not  only  to  shelter  the  Jews  In  the  land 
of  their  ancestors  but  to  also  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  their  genius. 

I  am  sure  that  I  Interpret  the  feeling  of 
every  Greek  In  wishing  them  success  in  this 
wonderful  endeavor.  This  will  be  In  recip- 
rocation of  the  unanimous  sympathy  shown 
by  the  Jewish  people  for  their  sufferings  of 
the  Greek  people  In  their  struggle  to  defend 
their  homes  and  their  freedom  against  the 
most  unjustifiable  and  Ignominlcus  aggres- 
sion. 


THE  HONORABLE   DR    DON  LUIS  QtHNTANIIXA 

In  the  confusion  of  world  voices,  that  of 
America  can  be  identified  by  two  essential 
characteristics:  strength  and  purity.  A 
strength  that  emanates  from  an  immense  and 
wealthy  continent;  a  purity  that  flows  from 
the  lips  of  decent  and  free  people.  The  world 
feels  America's  material  weight;  history  has 
recorded  America's  moral  value. 

In  times  of  struggle  and  despair,  our  fore- 
fathers heurd  the  voice  of  America  lash 
tyranny  and  proclaim  liberty.  Today  mil- 
lions are  listening  with  hope  to  its  chal- 
lenge, speaking  again  for  the  rights  of  man. 
Uttered  by  people  of  all  races,  countries,  and 
creeds,  America's  voices — whether  of  Wash- 
ington. Jefferson.  Lincoln.  Morelos.  Juarez, 
Marti.  Morazan.  Bolivar.  San  Martin.  O'Hig- 
glns,  or  Sarmiento,  or  more  recently  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  Henry  A. 
Wallace.  Lazaro  Cardenas,  Manuel  Avila  Ca- 
macho,  Ezequlel  Padilla,  or  Vicente  Lombardo 
Toledano — form  but  one  portentous  voice: 
a  continental   appeal   for  democracy. 

Listen  to  Thomas  Paine,  speaking  on  the 
eve  of  American  Independence:  "O.  ye  that 
love  mankind.  Ye  that  dare  oppose  not  only 
the  tjTanny  but  the  tyrant,  stand  forth. 
Eveiry  spot  of  the  Old  World  is  overrun  with 
oppression.  Freedom  hath  been  hunted  round 
the  globe.  O.  receive  the  fugitive,  and  pre- 
pare in  time  an  asylum  for  mankind." 

And  Thomas  Jefferson:  "The  last  hope  for 
human   liberty   in    this   world    rests   on    us. 


Let  us  consecrate  a  sanctuary  for  those  whom 
the  misrule  of  Europe  may  compel  to  seek 
happiness  in  other  climes." 

Hear  the  compelling  words  of  Mexico's 
Morelos;  "Indian,  mulatto,  or  mestizo  are 
designations  that  must  be  abolished.  There 
should  be  only  one  name  for  all  of  us — 
Americans  The  people  of  the  town  are  the 
owners  of  the  land.  Land  must  be  turned 
over  to  the  people  so  that  It  can  be  tilled 
and  never  be  rented  '  These  words  come 
from  the  same  leader  who.  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  had  proclaimed  that  equal- 
ity, security,  prosperity,  and  liberty  are  the 
essential  rights  of  the  American  man. 

Heed  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  the  greatest 
among  the  great:  "This  country,  with  lu 
institutions,  belongs  to  the  people  who  in- 
habit It.  Labor  Is  prior  to,  and  indi-'pendent 
of.  capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  latwr 
and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had 
not  first  existed.  Workingmen  are  the  basis 
of  all  governments.  The  strongest  bond  of 
human  sympathy,  outside  the  family  rela- 
tion, should  be  one  uniting  all  working  peo- 
ple of  all  nations  and  tongues  and  kindreds. 
Thank  God.  we  live  In  a  country  where  work- 
ingmen have  the  right  to  strike." 

Listen  to  Juarez,  the  Mexican  Indian,  hero 
of  the  Americas,  defining  peace  as  "the  re- 
spect for  others'  rights." 

And  Woodrow  Wilson:  "The  nations  of 
the  world  must  In  some  way  band  them- 
selves ■  together  to  see  that  the  r:ght  pre- 
vails as  against  any  sort  of  selfish  aggres- 
sion." 

Or  visionary  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt:  "In 
the  field  of  world  policy.  I  would  dedicate 
this  Nation  to  the  policy  of  the  good  neigh- 
bor. The  neighbor  who  resolutely  respects 
himself  and.  because  he  does  so.  respects  the 
rights  of  others." 

Then,  too,  Lazaro  Cardenas:  "As  long  as 
there  exist  great  masses  of  human  beings 
dispossessed  of  the  land  of  their  ancestors, 
of  their  rights  as  men  and  as  citizens,  and 
treated  like  beasts  or  machines,  it  can  never 
be  said  that  equality  and  Justice  prevail  In 
America." 

And  among  Latin-American  Presidents 
voicing  popular  feeling  against  Fascist  bar- 
barism, Avlla  Camacho  of  Mexico:  "The 
moral  condemnation  of  aggressors  is  not 
enough.  Our  continent  cannot  stay  out. 
So  precious  is  the  enjoyment  of  Independence 
that  we  cannot  remain  Inactive  and  let 
others  defend  It  for  us.  If  we  wish  to  re- 
main free,  we  must  begin  by  making  our- 
selves worthy  of  that  freedom." 

Latin  America's  friend.  Vice  President  Wal- 
lace, speaks  for  the  people  when  he  states: 
"The  march  of  freedom  of  the  past  150 
years  has  been  a  long  drawn  out  people's 
revolution.  I  say  that  the  century  on  which 
we  are  entering — the  century  which  will 
come  out  of  this  war — can  be  and  must  be 
the  century  of  the  common  man  The  peo- 
ple's revolution  Is  on  the  march,  and  the 
devil  and  all  his  angels  cannot  prevail  against 
it.  They  cannot  prevail,  for  on  the  side  of 
the  people  Is  the  Lord.  We  who  fight  In  the 
people's  cause  will  never  stop  until  that 
cause  Is  won." 

And  finally  hear  the  voice  of  two  rep- 
resentative Mexicans,  one  Secretary  of  Stat« 
Padilla.  brilliant  exponent  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's popular  feeling:  "The  men  who  glo- 
riously fell  on  Wake  Island  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines have  not  fallen  In  the  defense  of  the 
honor  and  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
alone.  They  have  also  met  their  death  In 
the  defense  cf  human  liberties  and  the  free 
destinies  of  these  Americas." 

The  other,  labor  lead?r  Vicente  Lombardo 
Toledano:  "The  danger  is  real  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  must  Join  the  United 
States;  Join  the  ether  peoples  fighting  in  the 


Orient  and  In  Europe  against  Hitler  a;  d  l.:s 
allies  and  accomplices  There  can  be  only 
two  fronts;  against  Hitler  and  his  allies,  or 
In  favor  of  Hitler  and  his  allies  It  Is  abstud 
to  speak  of  neutrality,  because  the  neutral  Is 
but  an  ambushed  Fascist,  cynical  and 
cowardly." 

There  are  thousands  of  other  voices.  These 
are  only  some  of  the  most  forceful.  None  of 
them  are  marred  by  ambition  or  hatred.  All 
are  dynamic,  vibrant,  optimistic;  they  fore- 
cast the  world  of  tomorrow  They  will  out- 
live the  Infernal  roar  of  battle 

They  reflect  the  amplitude  of  America's 
open  spaces,  the  clarity  of  America's  rivers, 
the  exhilaration  of  America's  mountains.  All 
of  them.ai-e  faithful  to  the  history  of  our 
continent.  They  reverberate  our  united  cry 
for  Individual,  national  and  universal  de- 
cency Finally,  all  are  true  to  America's  ctil- 
ture  which  Is  based  on  Integral  humanism, 
embracing  in  each  man  the  qualities  of  all 
mankind 

Like  a  gigantic  ship  savagely  battered  by 
the  waves — but  stubbornly  plunging  for- 
ward— America.  North.  Central,  and  South, 
courageously  fights  its  way  through  the 
storm. 

THE  HONORABLE  DR    VAN  HOUTEN,  COUNSELOR  Or 
THE    NETHERLANDS   EMBASSY 

It  Is  my  privilege,  on  behalf  of  the  Ambas- 
sador of  the  Netherlands,  who  greatly  regrets, 
because  of  a  previous  engagement,  his  Ina- 
bility to  be  here  with  you.  to  bring  you  his 
message  on  this  memorable  occasion.  I 
quote: 

"The  present  war  Is  one  between  two  com- 
pletely different  and  conflicting  philosophies 
On  the  one  side  stands  a  conception  of  life 
which  eliminates  individuality  and  Individual 
rights.  TTie  Individual  becomes  ;;  ^  a.i  '.  .he 
state  and  of  the  men  who  have  u.aat  tlura- 
selves  the  personification  of  the  state  The 
only  purpose  of  his  life  is  to  serve  the  state 
in  complete  obedience  as  a  fighter  and  pro- 
creator. 

"On  the  other  side  is  the  phllosopliy  winch 
considers  the  unhampered  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  as  the  main  purpose 
of  our  life  The  state  is  an  Institution  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Individual  who  should  b.  frre 
to  live  his  life  in  his  own  way  prcrvid.  u  :.! 
does  not  harm  the  rights  of  others. 

"This  war  is  both  for  the  maintenance  and 
the  restoration  of  human  freedom  through- 
out the  world.  Human  freedom  as  formu- 
lated by  President  Roosevelt  embraces  free- 
dom of  thought,  freedom  from  fear  and  want, 
and  freedom  of  religion.  This  means  that 
the  authority  of  every  government  is  based 
on  the  free  consent  of  the  governed,  noble 
words  famotis  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
When  this  war  is  won — as  it  will  be — freedom 
of  religion  will  not  be  an  Idle  word.  In  the 
brotherhood  of  mankind  which  the  United 
Nations  Intend  to  establish  upon  the  win- 
ning of  the  war,  and — what  Is  perhaps  even 
more  lmj)ortant — upon  the  winning  of  the 
peace,  there  will  be  a  placp  for  all  decent- 
thinking  people.  Irrespective  of  race,  nation- 
ality, or  religion.  It  will  be  a  world  in  which 
tolerance  and  honesty  will  rule.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  subversive  elements  will 
be  free  to  accomplish  their  harmful  and  crim- 
inal alms,  as  has  happened  in  the  past  Tol- 
erance will  abide  by  the  limits  of  decency 

"All  decent-thinking  people  are  now  coop- 
erating to  achieve  this.  In  the  fighting  line 
of  the  United  Nations,  your  men.  your 
women,  and  your  children  are  playing  their 
part.  And  in  the  peace  you  may  be  sure  that 
the  blessings  of  the  God  of  Israel  will  be 
manifest." 

This,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is  thi  ua^.^ge 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Loudon,  Ambassador  of  the 
Netherlands.    I  thank  you. 
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his  persecution  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the 
Jews  In  Denmark  began  to  fear  foi  the  day 
when  Hitler  might  occupy  Denmark,  our  pres- 
ent King.  Christian  X.  protested  by  appear- 
ing officially  in  the  synagogue  In  Copenhagen 
at  the  •:reIebratlon  of  the  100  years'  annl- 
v> -tt^'v  of  the  building  of  the  synagogue  and 
r-  -  .r»>d  them  of  his  piotectlon  King  Chris- 
tian cannot  at  the  present  time  rule  freely 
in  his  own  country,  but  up  to  now  he  has 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  Germans  from 
outlawing  the  Jewl«h  population  In  Denmark. 
In  return.  Denmark's  literature  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  have  In  the  past  been  en- 
riched by  Jewish  culttire. 

The  barbarism  and  spiritual  blackness  In 
wPiich  -he  greater  part  of  Europe  Is  en- 
veloped through  the  vlclotisness  of  Hitler 
are  aga.njst  the  Innrte  sense  of  Justice  and 
freedom  of  the  northern  countries  But 
■^'.r.ce  April  9  1940.  Denmark  has  not  been 
ib;e  to  protest  Publicly  nothing  can  be  said 
-  I. -"ten  In  Denmark  which  displeases  Hit- 
:  r  .\H  Information  coming  from  Denmark 
bhows.  however,  that  tht  Danish  people  can- 
not be  threatened  Into  submission  to  the  new 
order  The  people  of  Denmark  today  stand 
united  more  than  ev'^r  in  stubborn  resist- 
ance against  nazi-lsrr.  for  the  preservation 
-f  freedom  and  Justice  They  have  had  to 
-Id  to  force  but  they  have  also  been  able 
to  a  certain  extent  to  set  up  barriers  against 
the  Oerma.i   attempt;,  at  infiltration 

I  know  that  1  am  speaking  for  the  banish 
people  when  I  expres,"  sympathy  for  the  ef- 
forts b«Mng  made  m  America  to  make  repara- 
tion to  the  Jewish  peaple  who  have  come  to 
America  for  the  crtelty  and  suffering  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected 

The  movement  for  the  development  of  the 
Jewi-oh  National  Home  Ir  Palestine  has  found 
sympathy  and  understanding  In  the  hearts 
of  many  people  In  Denmark  and  we  have 
hitherto  supported  th:s  cause  by  giving  train- 
ing in  agricultural  methods  to  young  Jewish 
r- :' ;  pes  in  Denmark  before  they  went  to 
Pi  line.  Now  our  o^vn  agriculttare  is  ruined 
but  we  know  that  it  will  be  restored  again. 
The  day  of  lltKratlon  will  come  for  Denmark 
as  it  will  for  the  Jewish  people  and  when 
freedom  has  been  regained  the  suppressed 
p)eoples  of  the  world  will  not  forget  the  debt 
they  o've  to  the  United  States. 


THE  HONORABLE  ITIANCIS  lEGENS.  COXJNSELOH  OF 
TMF     P   >YAL     NORWEGIAN    EMBASSY 

Tl.  N_:  Afijian  Ambassador  regrets  that, 
owing  to  a  previous  engagement.  It  was  not 
possible  for  hlra  to  come  here  this  evening 
He  ha.s  asked  me  to  say  some  words  on  his 
b.  p  p.r 

Wt>  :..)ve  Just  received  very  sad  news  from 
N  r  I  a.  An  outstanding  representative  of 
tpp  '•  A.sh  race  in  Norway,  one  of  our  most 
p:  r.  ;  t ;  t  physicians,  a  distinguished  sclen- 
■>•  i:  p  i  good  NorweglEin.  Dr  Korltzinskl.  has 
b.i  ..  k.P'd  by  our  oppressors  The  fact  that 
P..<  ■  .irr.p  and  the  nfimes  of  other  Norwegian 
J-  .v.;  Pave  been  ad<led  to  the  list  of  Nor- 
weeans  who  have  di 'd  for  King  and  country 
w::  'end  to  strengthen  even  more  that  deep 
me  sympathy  which  the  Norwegian 
p.-  - 
b.e 
•p.,i: 
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•    p.ivp  f'-!r  for  the  Jews  in  their  tern- 
•T'    :  »:-      It  will  make  It  even  clearer 

>  :    r*    ■     •;      !>-    n"e  of  Norway  that  the 
;.  ra  e  :  t .  ■    .i  ::       il  right  to  a  national 
Apich  can   !e  tp.--   r^r.-e-  of  their  cul- 
actiYltles. 
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lean  Palestine  Committee  I  know  Pn'-^'-r 
and  I  saw  what  work  the  Zionists  ha  v.  -^.r- 
formed  in  the  barren  marshes  of  that  land. 
This  wonderful  work  was  made  possible  only 
through  Idealism. 

V     S     HtTRB.\N. 

C-:cckn<tlovak  Minister. 
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Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  a--k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appjendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  ThomasI  at  Detroit.  Mich., 
June  23,  1942,  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^  Record, 
as  follows: 

Throughout  the  history  of  yoiu-  organiza- 
tion, I  imagine,  no  one  has  ever  appeared 
before  you  without  choosing  as  his  text  some 
Idea  with  reference  to  the  Master  Builder. 
You  will  find  me  no  exception.  Today  I 
want  to  be  reflective.  In  fact  philosophical. 
With  you  I  hope  this  occasion  will  be  a 
source  of  Inspiration.  Therefore  I  come  not 
to  deliverv<o  you  a  message;  I  come  to  try  to 
Interpret  in  my  words  your  thoughts. 

An  architect  Is  above  all  other  things  a 
planner.  To  be  really  successful  he  must  be 
a  poet,  an  artist,  an  Interpreter  of  history,  a 
creator  of  the  new  and  an  Improver  of  the 
old.  You  see  that  I  do  not  assume  that  I 
am  talking  before  a  gathering  of  unimportant 
persons 

You  are  all  trained  men.  You  all  know 
the  necessity  for  minute  detail  You  all  know 
how  even  the  greatest  and  finest  of  plans 
are  ultimately  dependent  upon  the  skill  of 
the  workman  and  the  strength  of  the  ma- 
terials The  fundamentals,  then,  of  every 
structure  are  of  first  concern.  It  Is  about 
the  fundamentals  of  the  new  world  structure 
I  wish  to  speak. 

We  are  not  only  In  the  midst  of  the  most 
universal  war  of  all  history,  but  also  at  the 
culminating  p)olnt  of  the  three  greatest  cul- 
tural, economic,  and  social  revolutions  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed  The  world  as  a 
whole  may  remain  a  long  time  In  its  present 
condition  of  war  and  revolution  In  the  war, 
exhaiistlon  to  the  point  of  crippling  one  side 
Is  not  evident  anywhere.  All  three  revolu- 
tions have  reached  a  position  In  the  stablll- 
Eation  process  at  which  they  mav  remain 
Indefinitely  We  may  in  very  dp»  :  ^'c  f  i  .; 
another  long  period  which  hlsi_r;a:.s  nay 
again  term  the  "period  of  the  warring  states" 
Heretofore  In  the  modern  world  i=  <  irplfx 
and  great  as  world  movement.'^  m  .v  P:  tvt» 
been,  their  particular  or  nationalistic  ^  e- 
nlflcance  has  always  been  the  most  tmpor'.i ..' 
concern.  Today  that  Is  not  the  case  Na- 
tions have  fallen.  The  very  f'MindiXt  o;,* 
upon  which  they  rested,  which  .«*'  i.  d  •  w 
Indestructible,  are  no  more  Tha*  \»p.  :. 
made  the  world  of  the  last  400  yeMr^  a-  >> 
The  white  man's  spread  over  tP-  -  r  ;  •!;. 
techniques  by  which  he  explotttd   wh.>i    Pe 
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called  h  ik-rtiT-rt  p.^-p'rs  and  which  to  the 
white  in--i:  btca-.v  gr«'at  fundamental  mo- 
tives for  action,  are  things  of  the  past. 

In.aglne,  If  you  will.  C^ieat  Britain's  domi- 
nating the  4CO.000.000  Chinese  ai:d  the 
800.000.000  Hindus  today  by  the  sim.ple  tech- 
nique of  the  gold  standard  There  are  those 
In  America  who  want  to  destroy  all  values. 
all  monetary  habits,  and  especially  what  man- 
kind has  evolved  with  resp>ect  to  his  medium 
of  exchange.  Those  who  would  do  so  are 
really  the  comrades  of  the  exploiter  who  used 
his  gold  and  his  false  standards  to  destroy  an 
economic  value  worked  out  by  peoples  that 
he  termed  "backward  '  In  their  far-seeing 
ironies,  if  the  gods  ever  wanted  to  bring 
home  to  proud  man  the  flimsy  foundation 
on  which  he  lived,  they  could  not  have 
created  a  better  phrase  for  him  than  the 
"white  man's  burden  " 

Shall  the  new  world  be  one  of  exploita- 
tion or  cooperation?  Shall  men  live  on  men 
or  with  men?  Are  nations  to  b?  classified  as 
Independent  and  subservient,  great  ar.d 
small,  the  have-nations  and  the  have-not. 
the  enlightened  and  the  backward?  Or 
shall  we  admit  what  is  the  fact — all  nations 
are  completely  interdependent?  Nations, 
like  men,  are  social  in  their  nature.  Were 
we  not  Just  as  dependent  upwn  East  Indies 
rubber  and  Malay's  tin  in  the  days  when  we 
patted  ourselves  on  the  back  and  said  we  were 
self-sufficient,  as  we  are  today?  In  the  de- 
bate on  the  strategic  materials  bill,  when 
I  pointed  out  that  America  "lived  on  rubber 
and  out  of  tin  cans,"  did  anyone  take  me 
seriously?  Read  the  debate,  read  the  papers, 
look  up  your  radio  commentators,  and  see 
If  .nyone  thought  that  discussion  or  bill 
was  of  importance  or  interest.  The  Army  air- 
base  bill  passed  on  a  calendar  day  with  Just 
a  word  of  explanation  and  one  or  two  ques- 
tions. Perhaps  we  are  Ignoring  the  signifi- 
cant things  of  today,  as  we  did  then. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  look  back  at  our 
mistakes.  I  do  not  even  want  to  chide  the 
cynicism,  the  sordiness.  and  the  save-your- 
own-hide  "ism"  and  take-what-you-can 
"Ism"  of  the  fast-receding  twenties.  We  all 
know  those  days  when  men  made  fun  of 
great  fundamentals  and  when  men.  if  they  • 
did  not  crucify  the  prophets,  made  life  for 
them  unbearable  and  caused  many  a  thought- 
ful leader  to  repeat  to  himself  the  sorrowing 
cry  of  Jesus  as  He  foresaw  the  destruction 
of  Jertisalera.'  The  great  Italian  historian, 
Ferrero,  must  have  had  the  twenties  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  "History  will  show  the  dis- 
covery of  America  to  have  been  little  less 
than  a  calamity." 

We  have  a  task  to  perform  If  the  worth- 
while things  In  what  we  call  our  culture  and 
civilization  are  to  be  preserved.  The  crime 
of  the  slnrle-will  state  Is  not  Just  a  political 
crime,  but  the  wickedness  Inherent  In  these 
movements  which  are  led  by  wicked  and  de- 
signing men  Is  destructive  of  all  things  good. 
In  Italy  an  expression  uttered  by  Mussolini, 
that  it  Is  time  to  drag  the  flag  of  liberty 
through  the  mud.  Is  applauded  And  ap- 
plauding as  heartily  as  did  the  rabble  were 
those  who  were  said  to  have  put  their  faith 
In  the  eternal  purposes  of  God,  'Whose  pur- 
poses— If  man  Is  worth  redeeming — can  only 
be  successful  where  man  Is  free  to  redeem 
himself.  In  Germany  culture  was  destroyed, 
and  men  scofied  at  some  of  the  greatest 
religious  thoughts  ever  evolved   by  man   or 
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'Matthew  2:'     3"  "8:  "O  Jerusalem.  Jeru- 
salem,  thou   !.  .'    k.lest   the  prophets,   and 

Btonest  t!i'  :v.  •.i.P..ch  are  sent  unto  thee,  how 
often  would  I  P..ive  gathf  red  thy  children  to- 
gether, even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 

trri-  r  P.fr  %v;nc^    nrri  ve  wru'd  r'^t 

B'  Pi     d    \  ■  ■\;;    !.    u-c  :5  ]•  I'.   !;:.:.■    ^■'  ;.  d<  m,.;- 
laie.' 
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inspired  by  God.  Look  wPt'-  v  u  will,  the 
predominating  element. s  •  .i;  ■-  -  ciety  which 
has  for  its  basis  the  belittlement  of  the  indi- 
vidual man.  the  crushing  of  his  personality, 
the  cutting  off  of  his  varied  attributes  and 
characteristics,  the  making  of  him  a  creature 
of  a  single  will,  and  the  driving  of  him  Into 
a  position  where  self-expression  is  crushed 
and  patient  echoing  becomes  his  only  mode 
of  expression,  are  destructive. 

In  every  crisis  the  time  must  come  when, 
as  Lincoln  taught,  men  take  sides  on  the 
basis  of  right  and  wrong.  Surely  In  this 
day.  If  we  measure  our  enemies  In  terms 
of  "the  evil  which  Hitler  and  the  other  dic- 
tators have  brought  Into  the  world  and  the 
good  which  has  come  to  mankind  as  a  result 
of  the  theories,  political,  social,  and  religious, 
which  have  evolved  from  the  concept  of 
freedom  and  the  free  agency  of  man.  our 
name  for  this  war  can  be  none  other  than  the 
War  Against  Wickedness. 

But  we  cannot  build  a  new  world  by  tear- 
ing down  only  We  must  have  something  to 
take  Its  place. 

When  Jesus  discovered  the  worth  of  the 
Individual  and  the  concept  bore  fruit,  and  tn 
eighteen  hundred  years  brought  forth  a  na- 
tion of  freemen,  there  was  something  con- 
structive produced.  It  Is  In  the  destruction 
of  the  concept  of  freemen  that  the  single-will 
theories  underlying  the  dictator-controlled 
states  are  so  devilish  in  their  nature 

We  have  met  here  today  as  an  association 
of  architects.     You  are  going  to  Indulge   in 
much  talk.    You  are  going  to  express  varied 
opinions.     You  are  going  ot  debate.     If  you 
reach  a  conclusion,  you   will   reach  It  after 
deliberation.     Every  detail   of  your  meeting 
reflects  the  great  elements  of  all  deliberative 
bodies  in  a  democracy.     You  will  hear  crude 
expressions,    you    will    find    some    following 
foolish  leadership,  you  will  discuss,  and  you 
will  harangue:  and  some  wit  will  say  that  you 
are  even  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.     You  will   see  things 
you  do  not  like  to  see.    You  will  note  person- 
alities you  do  not  admire.    But  chaotic,  over- 
bearing, illogical  as  your  discussions  and  de- 
liberations may  become,  they  reflect  the  fun- 
damentals of  freemen     It  Is  that  institution 
that  must  be  preserved.    It  Is  that  Institu- 
tion that  counts.     The  habits  of  the  soap- 
box orator  are  not  important     But  what  be- 
comes of  your  association  if  the  crudest,  the 
most   violent,   the   closest   to    a   gangster   in 
ideal,    the    degrading    demagog    takes    con- 
trol of  your  association  and  announces  as  a 
fundamental    that   from    now   on   all    these 
crudities  of  free  discussion  shall  cease   and 
every  architect   In  America  shall  follow  one 
will,  shall   think  as  the  single  will  says  he 
must  think,  shall  do  only  what  he  tells  him 
to  do?    What,  then,  becomes  of  the  construc- 
tive elements,  of  the  Inspiration,  the  meeting 
of  your  association  should  develop? 

I  have  tried  to  bring  home  to  you  Just  what 
actually  happened  In  free  Germany,  in  con- 
stitutional Italy,  and  In  the  parliamentary- 
controlled  Japan.  The  slngle-wiU  masters 
say  to  the  farmers.  You  sow  and  I  shall  reap; 
to  the  architect.  You  build  and  I  shall  take; 
to  the  people.  You  produce  and  I  shall  use. 
Still  the  cynics  among  us  tell  us  that  we  do 
not  know  what  we  are  fighting  for.  If  Wash- 
ington knew,  we  should  know  If  Jefferson 
knew,  we  sh  v.'ti  k-.ow  for  the  things  they 
fought  for  h. '. .  !:.  ide  us  what  we  are.  If 
Lincoln  knew  «;;  •  ;>  f.upht  for.  we  should 
know,  for  that  aP  ^  P  !u  saved  for  us  keeps  us 
what  we  art  li  w  P-nn  knew,  we  should 
know  todav,  for  ihf  t\  .i  he  attempted  to  con- 
trol by  uiiitmg  tlie  weight  of  war  opinion 
against  the  w, :  :  .•  ioer  among  nations  Is  now 
understood  In  u  In  our  own  lifetimes  we 
are  witnesses  ;  ;  i  f-  '  'i  '  '-'•e  turned  our 
b.nck'   up<-'n    ti..-:    'aIwcIi  v,us  good  aud  de- 


liberateU  rhosr  nc*  t.-  .Mipport   *!:<■   ;ri.':P.~  P.  r 
which  n:.i:.y    ■!   ,  ur  yv   p..    cu^r  tpnr  P\ts 

Freedom  l&  stiii  worih  iigluiii^  K^r  1^.  de- 
stroy tyranny  Is  still  a  noble  and  righteous 
cause.  For  an  American  to  lose  sight  of  these 
facts  Is  almost  the  unforgivable  sin.  for  he 
has  seen  the  light,  felt  its  worth,  tested  Ita 
benefit*:  he  thus  turns  his  back  upon  the 
truth  even  when  he  knows  Its  worth 

The  new  world  for  which  we  have  all 
dreamed  and  for  which  many  of  us  have 
prayed  can  come  only  by  cooperation  of  those 
who  arc  convinced  that  a  new  world  Is  pos- 
sible You  cannot  have  a  world  of  freemea 
In  a  Japanese-dominated,  coprosperlty  sphere. 
Ycu  cannot  have  a  world  of  freemen  and 
free  nations  In  a  Nazi-dominated  Europe. 
Tlie  free  world  must  come  Into  existence  by 
the  free  action  and  common  consent  of  a  free 
people  and  free  nations.  In  order  to  survive. 
It  must  be  based  upon  a  will  to  maintain 
lt6?lf  by  force  If  necessary 

There  must  be  force  to  sustain  law  and 
order.  All  government,  in  Its  final  analysis, 
rests  upon  force.  But  there  Is  a  difference 
between  the  force  which  sustains  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  the  force  which  sustains  the  will  of  a 
Quisling  in  Norway  Americans  knew  that 
difference,  and  they  know  the  worth  of  their 
own  system  There  can  be  unity  built  upon 
the  great  fundamentals  underlying  the  unity 
of  the  Americas,  wherein  the  independence  of 
the  Individual  State  In  the  Union  Is  pre- 
served The  unity  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth Is  proving  Itself  of  much  more  worth 
than  the  forced  unity  of  the  Brltl-^ih  Empire. 
The  valiant  way  in  which  the  Filipino  has 
been  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  American 
proves  the  strength  of  that  unity  which  comes 
from  understanding. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  In  them  we 
have  the  fundamentals  for  the  Kew  World. 
That  world  must   be  built  on  men.  women. 
and  children  because  they  are  the  Important 
entitles  In  It.    These  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren must  be  endowed  and  protected  In  the 
right  to  come  and  go.  to  have  and  to  hold, 
to   thlr.k   and   to    aspire,  to   worship   and   to 
Join.     Man  must  be  protected  as  the  Ameri- 
can  citizen   Is   protected   in  more   than   one 
loyalty,  for  In  America  men  are  citizens  not 
only  of    the  United   States   but   also  of   the 
States    wherein    they    reside.     There    la    the 
key    to    a    possible    world     unity      It    took 
America  75  years   and  a  great   Civil   War  to 
produce  that  definition  of  citizenship,  but  It 
Is  with  us  now  and  It  reflects  In  a  political 
way  the  complex  nature  of  personality  with 
Its  many  loyalties,  all  of  which  contribute  to 
the  mfiklng  of  the  man  and  the  enlarging  of 
his  soul. .  Man  was  not  made  to  be  a  creature 
of  a  single  will.    The  soul  of  man  Is  too  com- 
plex to  be  limited  to  the  groove  of  a  tyrant's 
will. 

America's  outstanding  conUlbutlon  to  the 
political  world  has  been  her  Federal  system. 
Through  It  and  the  techniques  evolved  under 
It.  world  unity  can  be  achieved  and  aU  that 
Is  best  In  the  varied  cultures  of  the  earth 
can  be  preserved.  But  we  must  learn  to 
discover  what  Is  of  worth.  It  Is  the  great 
values,  that  we  must  seek  and  not  the  petty 
differences  that  we  must  preserve. 

Within  the  week  I  have  talked  with  a  great 
statesman  of  Etirope.  who  told  me  that  Eu- 
ropean unity  Is  Impossible  because  of  racial 
enmities,  linguistic  differences,  political  bar- 
riers, economic  rivalries,  and  conflicting  reli- 
gions I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  ridden 
on  ;    '•"    '    ■'I'ork  subway. 

W.-.-t  ^  It  that  makes  New  Y  ,;  k  possible 
when  all  of  those  varying  and  conflicting 
characteristics  have  been  transported  bodily 
with  the  people  that  have  come  there?  Is 
It  not  because  of  the  underlytvc  fr."V>r'  r-f 
the  iUnerlcan  system?    Germ.  ;  :    n;  i   :>  as 
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one  another,  either,  nor  do  they 
other's  house* 

On  the  great  fundamental  of 
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technique   of    our    Federal    »y«tem    we 
bu!!d  our  future  world      The  latter  ptrmlta 
:       »■  elements  of  common  concern  to  bf  han^ 
(       !  by  a  national  legislature,  and  thcie  ele- 
ment* of  particular  concern  to  be  hai 
a   local   legislature      The  former  glve- 
wherever    he    Is    found,    the    characteristics 
whch  make  life  a  thing  of  purpose 

Such  a  world  can  be  built,  for  the  problems 
are  net  as  great  as  they  were  in  th«  past. 
This  great  war  Is  bringing  all  parts  3f  the 
world  closer  together,  it  Is  uniting  obj€ctive3, 
and  world  unity  Is  nt-t  hard  to  cc 
Sixty-odd  nations  have  met  together 
place  to  deliberate  In  the  past  It 
done  again  But  it  will  be  no  more  sAccess- 
ful  than  It  was  In  the  past  if  the  men  who 
represent  the  sixty-odd  nations  will  net  meet 
to  sustain  values  rather  than  to  destrov  them. 
They  muyt  legislate  for  the  thir.L!-  r-  rom- 
mon  mterent  and  n  t  maneuvt 
common  Interest  Into  an  advant 
tlon  for  a  few. 

1  have  chosen  to  be  philosophical  tctiay 
hare  tried  to  build  for  you  the  spirit.  th« 
atmosphere  an  I  the  Ideals  of  *,he  future 
world  struggle  *I  have  not  attea.ptet  to  do 
the  architects'  job  of  working  out  the  !  tresaes 
and  the  proportions. 

I  think  that  you  and  I  must  be  cla5s  fled  as 
planners  As  you  are  proud  of  havli  g  con- 
ceived Brooklyn  Bridge,  I  am  proud  of  having 
been   the  author  of   the   Army   air-base   bill 


on  which  has  been  built  the  structure 
present  army  of  the  air  As  you  are 
of    having    invented    the    skyscraper 


proud  of  having  been  the  author  of  tli  ■  stra- 
tegi'--materlals  and  sto*  <  pile  bills  As  y«u 
are  proud  of  initiating  great  reforns  that 
men  may  live  fuller  and  finer  lives  I  a-n 
proud  of  my  connections  with  the  1  musing 
Itgisiatlon  I  am  not  ashamed  that  I  have 
attempted  to  look  Into  the  future  ar  d  have 
planned  I  am  happy  to  have  Ijeen  Id  iitifled 
with  those  acts  that  are  producing  tie  great 
Am.y  of  the  United  States  I  am  pr:)ud,  as 
I  look  back,  of  the  !  .  •*  -  'h.^t  we  hav>  made 
which  have  br.->ueh*  :  -  a  :  rional  hab  ts,  dif- 
ferent outlo^  .<  :..ippier  men.  vomen. 
and  children  I  in  ;d  that  It  was  ny  for 
mula  presented  in  simplicity— no  strikes,  no 
lock-outs;  all  disputes  to  l>e  settled  by  peace 
ful  means;  and  the  President  is  to  seL  up  or 
expand  agencies  to  n.  ik'-  'his  possl^' ^  "-'t 
bfc.tme  rhe  guiding  :  .:  ;  i:nental  o;  ;  •  'A 
Labor  Board  My  htpo  today  is  th.  t  from 
thi."  simple  formula  America  will  gain  new 
hah  ts  for  her  Industrial  labor  relations  and 
disputes 

There  Is  much  more  that  we  may  k\\  take 
pride  m  Per  from  plans  come  livin  ;  Instl- 
tutiiius  The  technique  Is  American  Fifty- 
five  men  deliljerate  and  adopt  a  const  tution 
a  government  Is  set  up  in  accordan  e  with 
the  mode!  plan,  the  government  functions 
and  soon  tiecomes  a  living  organism  Docs 
the  will  of  the  55  men  bind  fxiture  jenera 
tio-'s''  No:  for  the  will  of  the  55  l:  Inter- 
preted by  living  men  That  is  how  simple 
our  own  plan  was  Such  a  plan  can  succeed 
again 

Thus  when  I  face  such  a  group  afc  \cur- 
aelves.  1  cannct  turn  my  back  on  tl-e  great 
txmdamental  of  life's  philosophy,  thai  things 
must  be  created  mentally  an.d  =r.r.:uany 
flrsi  and  then  physically  after-v  i  ;  order 
to  endure.     When  we  build  m   this     ashion, 


rurely   we  are   in  harmony  w.^h   'he 
mentals    of    the    Great    Mi  ■'    B. 
Ar-^hitect    f^f   I    fe     f   r    •    •     .  ••    : 

aeem   ic   l-^    u:...<;-'-icl   .■:•:.}    ■Ai.ru 
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planning  and  purpose  behind  them.  Man. 
working  In  partnership  with  God.  will  bring 
into  being  the  new  carta,  with  life  abundant 
and  fullness  of  Joy  for  men,  women,  and 
children. 


Address   of  Hon,  Will  am  H    Smatherv  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Nevs  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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FXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    A1.ABAMA 

r."   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  25  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  28'.  1942 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  very  brief 
and  eloquent  address  made  by  the  sen- 
-  nator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
bMMHERSi  at  a  celebration  in  New 
Brunswick.  N  J  by  the  firm  of  Johnson 
\  T  :  r.son  on  the  occasion  of  that  indus- 
'.;:,  ;•  .eiving  the  Navy  Award  for  Ex- 
cellence, on  June  23.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  management  of  the  firm  of 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  employees  of  this  great 
Industry,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a  de- 
lightful pleasure,  and  a  high  honor,  to  come 
here  today,  and  Join  with  you.  as  you  cele- 
brate this  great  award  of  honor  and  distinc- 
tion which  has  come  to  you  for  the  patriotic 
service  and  efficiency  which  you  have  ren- 
dered to  your  country  and  the  security  of  its 
future 

The  name  of  Johnson  &  Johnson  Is  known 
throughout  America  There  is  not  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
who  does  not  feel  Justly  proud  of  this  great 
Industry,  which  has  displayed  as  Its  trade 
mark  for  the  last  60  years,  the  symbol  of 
the  red  cross  Its  product  is  vital  to  the 
war  effort  and  victory  for  the  allied  cause. 
The  management  and  the  workers  in  this  in- 
dustry have  always  pulled  together,  to  pro- 
duce an  outstanding  product  into  which  goes 
the  heart  and  integrity  of  every  man  and 
woman  connected  with  this  enterprise  You 
have  accepted  the  challenge  to  produce  By 
the  combination  of  ingenuity,  skill,  and  pa- 
triotism, you  have  met  the  challenge,  and 
gone  forward  into  the  vanguard  of  American 
Industry  The  award  of  this  symbol  of  out- 
standing service  to  you  today  is  a  gesture  of 
thanks,  from  your  Government,  which  you 
most  richly  deserve. 

We  have  come  a  long  way,  my  friends,  since 
■\t<  .\-  •  embed  into  this  world  conflict  at 
Pl.;.'.  H.i.Dor  a  few  short  months  ago.  We 
are  now  a  mighty  irresistible  striking  force, 
thanks  to  the  great  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt: and  thanks  to  the  leaders  of  Industry 
and  the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
Nation  Nobody  In  Washington  doubts  to- 
day but  what  this  Nation,  allied  on  the  side 
of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  the  allied  cause, 
will  force  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  the 
Axis  Powers  The  war  news  may  be  bad  to- 
day but  don't  let  that  frighten  you  Our 
m'.chn-  Nation  Is  Just  t>eginning  to  strike. 

P  'his  time  next  year,  there  will  have 
en.-  off  of  the  assembly  lines  of  American 
indtistry   (thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  In- 


dustry and  labor) .  enough  American  bombers. 
to  blow  tK)th  Germany  and  Japan  Into  par- 
ticles so  small  that  you  won't  be  able  to 
find  enough  dirt  In  either  country  to  tee  up  a 
golf  ball. 

Therefore.  It  Is  time  we  began  to  think  and 
talk  about  what  Is  to  follow  after  the  war. 
What  the  peace  terms  will  be.  and  how  we 
will  enforce  the  peace  Alf  Landon  said,  a 
few  days  ago.  that  we  should  not  talk  about 
the  peace  until  we  have  won  the  war.  What 
nonsense — I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  propo- 
sition at  all  That  Is  as  silly,  as  absurd,  as 
those  isolationists  who  said  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, that  we  shou;d  not  start  to  prepare 
until  we  were  In  the  war. 

When  this  world   conflict  ends  In  victory 
for  the  democracies,  it  Is  going  to  end  in  our 
favor,  l)ecause  this  great  and  mighty  Nation 
of  ours  will  have  built  up  the  greatest,  most 
powerful   war  machine,   that   the   world   has 
ever  known.    My  Idea  Is.  therefore,  that  when 
peace  comes,  we  shall  make  it  our  business 
(in    cooperation    with    the   other   Allied    Na- 
tions) ,  to  see  to  it,  that  there  is  a  Just  peace, 
and  having  fought  for  and  won  a  Just  peace, 
then  it  is  our  Job  to  turn  this  powerful  war 
machine  that  we  will  have  at  our  command 
In  the  direction  of  those  who  leave  the  peace 
table,  with  an  order — or  a  simple  warning — 
that  the  first  one.  or  the  first  country  who 
steps    out   of   line   and   demands   something 
other  than  what   Is  guaranteed   by  the  Just 
peace,   will    face   tRe   muzzle   of   the   gun    of 
our   war  machine.     Let   us  serve   notice   on 
the  world  that  we   mean  to  enforce  a  just 
peace,  and  we  will  not  tolerate  even  the  in- 
timation by  any  countr    that  they  will  step 
out  of  line  with  the  terms  of  a  Just  peace,  or 
that  they  will  attempt  aggression,  or  any  act 
upon  their  part,  that  will  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  world     In  this  way,  and  In  this  way  only, 
we  can  construct  a  peace,  that  will  stand  up 
and  resist  the  flames    of    hate,    greed,    and 
intolerance,  for  countless  generations  to  come. 
And  so.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  say  to  you 
today — America  Is  on  th^  march — America  Is 
great — America  is  free — America  Is  a  land  of 
peace.    If  It  Is  necessary  to  enforce  the  peace 
of  the   world.   In  order  to  Insure   peace  for 
America,    that    we   shall,   and    that    we   will 
do!     As  your   representative    In   the   United 
States  Senate.  I  promise,  and   I  pledge  you. 
that  the  next  peace,  ratified  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  be  a 
Just  peace  and.  above  all.  shall  be  a  lasting 
peace 
Thank  you — and  keep  'em  flying! 


,A(l'ir»'^>  •'  H'-m  Uin>'s  M,  Wad.  of  New 
^  ort-  \>  tht-  [fderal  Business  .Asso- 
ciation 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  18) .  1942 

Mr,  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  a  testimonial  lunch- 
eon given  by  the  Federal  Business  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  Commodore  Hotel,  New 
York,  on  June  19.  1942. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
i^\u-,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

a>  follows: 

C*'.i.rman  Oolrirr-inn,  OoogiesBmaa  Bam- 
iptck.  President  M.'chfll.  and  my  fellow  Fed- 
eral employees,  nc  mm  could  fail  to  feel  a 
Tery  deep  sense  of  appreciation  at  the  recep- 
tion and  the  greeting  you  have  given  here 
today. 

I  want  -o  -av  t  ■'  y(  u,  a:.ti  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  speak  with  all  sincerity,  that 
nothing  that  has  happened  to  me  In  my  30 
years  of  public  service  has  given  me  greater 
satisfaction  and  greater  encouragement,  than 
this  gathering  here  today  of  my  fellow  Fed- 
eral employees. 

You  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  shall 
cherish  the  memory  of  this  occasion. 

I  find  satisfaction  in  this  occasion  for  sev- 
eral reasons  Certainly  I  would  be  less  than 
human  if  I  did  not  feel  a  glow  of  pride  In 
your  warm  and  spontaneous  tributes;  if  I 
did  not  And  encouragement  ir  yoiu  friend- 
ship and  your  hospitality. 

Satisfaction  has  been  expressed  here  today 
at  the  forward  strides  we  are  making  in  im- 
proving personnel  administration  in  the  Fed- 
eral service. 

It  should  t>e  clearly  understood.  In  this 
connection,  that  there  must  be  a  basis  for 
any  legislative  program  larger  than  the  per- 
sonnel equation.  That  basis  must  root  In  the 
Improvement  of  the  service,  and  public  opin- 
ion It  must  stand  on  the  bedrock  of  public 
usefulness  and  public  approval.  It  must 
have,  m  thif  case,  as  Its  reason  for  existence, 
the  more  efficient  and  the  more  effective  and 
the  more  economical  dispatch  of  the  public 
business. 

Tlie  American  people  are  entitled  to  the 
best  and  the  most  useful  Government  In  the 
world. 

They  can  get  that  kind  of  Government 
through  an  efficient  merit  system  and  all 
that  that  Implies  in  the  form  of  progressive 
legislation. 

The  whole  structure  of  such  an  efiBclent 
public  service,  of  an  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion, of  the  legislative  program  which  seeks, 
continuously,  year  in  and  year  out.  to  give 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  an  increasing 
measure  of  service  for  their  tax  doUfir — this 
whole  structure  Is  interdependent. 

Our   advocacy  of  a  reduction   In  hours  of 
employment,  of  more  adequate  wages,  of  In- 
creased opportunities  for  advancement,  of  the 
vital  need  for  the  merit  system,  of  the  neces- 
sity for  Job   security,   of   a   sound   and   fair 
retirement  system,  of  the  need  for  relieving 
the    men    and    women    of    the    service    from 
drudgery  and  monotony,  of  the  need  for  the 
encouragement  of  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  service  ^.h^^  rp'.(M,s  initiative  and  enter- 
prise— all    ct    Thi  be   factors  and   many   more 
have  one  single  prime  objecttve,  namely,  to 
give  to  the  people  of  this  country  the  best 
government  on  earth,  the  kind  of  government 
which  can  best  meet   the  problems  of  peace 
and  which  can  be  quickly  and  efficiently  ex- 
.,  panded  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  of  war. 
That  Is  the  basic  end  and  that  is  the  funda- 
mental objective  of  every  piece  of  personnel 
legislation   which  we  have   been   enabled    to 
put  upon  the  statute  books.     What  we  have 
sought,  and  what  we  must  continue  to  strive 
to  achieve,  Is  a  public  service  so  staffed  and 
80  equ'pped  as  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  to 
the  men  and  wrmen  who  pay  for  its  upkeep. 
And  every  j  :    lm.'--  ve  p.ece  of  personnel  leg- 
islation   is    ptirt    uf    the    great    mosaic      The 
merit  system  as  a  whole,  classification,  salary 
legislation,    retirement,    hours — these    and    a 
host  of  others  are  part  of  the  larger  pattern. 
You  people  of  the  Federal  service  always 
have  a  high  responsibility.     Today,  in  time  of 
war.  it  is  greater  than  ever.     You  must,  and 
I  knc'cv  ycu  w:ll,  prcve  eqiial  to  It. 
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By  that  I  mean  It  Is  based  upon  personnel 
wi.ioh  has  satisfied  the  CivU  Service  Com- 
mission as  to  Its  qualifications;  it  Is  retained 
oiily  upon  proved  fitness:  It  is  advanced  only 
upon  evidence  of  a  high  standard  of  work- 
ni.ir  ■ -p;  and  It  Is  retired  under  the  best 
rt  ■  :■  nitnt    syste:..    ye'    devised 

I  want  to  emphasiif'  :  '•  a  men  and  women, 
and  do  it  Just  as  str  :..:,.--  I  know  how.  that 
with  regard  to  retlrcmi-nt.  as  with  every  other 
piece  of  beneficial  legislation,  the  prime  pur- 
pose has  been  to  Improve  the  public  service 
m  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country. 

In  the  long  run  the  largest  beneficiaries  of 
the  Federal  retirement  system  are  not  the 
employees  but  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
payers. That  Is  true  because  a  sound  retire- 
ment system,  like  the  merit  system,  like  clas- 
sification, like  Intelligent,  progressive  per- 
sonnel administration  generally.  Is  part  of 
good  management  practice:  It  Is  sound  eco- 
nomics; it  is,  in  simplest  terms,  good  business. 
Employees  of  the  Federal  CSovernment  must 
never  permit  themselves  to  lose  sight  of 
that  vital  fact.  It  Is  wrong,  and  It  is  dan- 
gerous, to  assume  that  Congress  and  the 
public  approve  of  this  and  other  forward- 
looking  personnel  legislation  merely  as  a  ges- 
ture of  good  will  to  the  employees. 

Every  piece  of  legislation  must  pass  the 
rigid  test  of  public  usefulness.  That  is  the 
ultimate  and  final  test — not  employee  gain. 

Sympathetic  though  I  have  always  been 
to  the  rightful  aspirations  of  public  em- 
ployees, and  to  the  Justice  of  many  of  their 
proposals  In  behalf  of  improved  working 
conditions,  my  support  of  such  measures 
since  the  first  has  been  based  upon  their 
ability  to  meet  the  paramount  requirements 
of  public  service  and  usefulness. 

Unless  it  can  pass  those  tests,  no  measure, 
no  matter  how  seemingly  deserved,  can  win 
acceptance. 

When  I  entered  public  service  nearly  three 
decades  ago.  the  Federal  Government  was 
not  the  highly  specialized  complex  system 
that  It  is  today.  At  that  time  the  number 
of  employees  In  each  department  was  com- 
paratively few  and  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  the  positions  were  not  nearly  so  varied  and 
exacting  as  they  are  today. 

The  machine  age  had  not  as  yet  made  Its 
Impress  on  the  wheels  of  government,  and 
without  taking  one  whit  from  the  caliber  of 
the  faithful  public  servant  of  yesteryear  It 
can  be  truly  said  those  were  the  horse  and 
buggy  days. 

Although  a  commendable  effort  had  been 
made  by  early  champions  of  the  merit  system 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service 
and  to  attract  and  hold  men  and  women 
of  Integrity  and  ability,  much  to  be  desired 
was  left  undone  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the 
necessity  for  improving  the  machinery  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  No 
doubt  he  perceived  the  ever  changing  and 
ever  expanding  functions  of  government  and 
the  absolute  necessity  that  a  highly  efficient 
and  businesslike  system  of  clvU  service  be 
provided  The  intervening  years  from  the 
time  of  President  Cleveland's  contribution 
to  President  Roosevelt's  expansion  of  the 
civil  service  had  witnessed  unparalleled  prog- 
res.s  in  the  field  of  government. 

As  compared  with  those  early  days,  all  of 
the  Ciovernment  departments  and  agencies 
today  require  highly  specialized  men  and 
women  in  all  of  the  trades,  arts,  and  profes- 
sions. President  Mitchell  can  attest  to  the 
stupendous  task  which  confronts  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  In  supplying  men  and 
women  to  meet  the  high  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  under  otir  system. 
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of  letier-irtirviiig  M'!\:.t' 
ness  organization  ::  *: 
functions  never  ^i'.  airu 
father  The  D' ;  ^:  ::  i 
wise,  with  its  ••  .  :i  o.  a 
and  scientists,  ma,:-  :  u  - 
and  to  the  Nation  w.nich  i^^  :i.,i  ,:-.}>«  :.-,i,ra>a 
Then,  of  course,  we  have  ti.t  ::.. n  iv.  a<  rn 
agencies  such  as  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  In rr-':*r  Commerce 
Commission,  to  mention  bu  'a  which  are 
an  integral  part  of  government  machinery, 
and  which  function  smoothly  and  efficiently, 
under  the  merit  system.  V.  t  indebted  to 
President  Mitchell  and  tl.t  li. mission  for 
their  tireless  efforts  In  this  respect. 

And  may  I  say  right  here  that  in  no  pe- 
riod has  so  much  progress  been  made  la 
behalf  of  the  merit  system,  in  no  period 
has  so  much  been  done  to  improve  Fed- 
eral personnel  administration.  In  no  period 
has  the  Federal  Government  rendered  such 
efficient,  effective  service  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  than  during  the  admin- 
istrations of  our  great  leader  who  now  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  whole  Nation- 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  associating 
with  many  splendid  men  and  women  la 
Congress  who  have  brought  about  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  which  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  best  public-service 
system  in  the  world  And  may  I  take  this 
occasion  also  to  emphasize  that  in  this  great 
land  of  ours  it  is  Congress  which  Is  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  our  liberties  and  of  our 
democratic  system.  It  has.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  become  smart  to  subject  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  men  and  womea 
who  constitute  It.  to  ridicule  and  abuse 

This  is  not  simply  unfair  and  unjust  to 
a  hard-working  and  patriotic  group  of  men 
and  women  Of  far  greater  importance,  it 
is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  It  is  Just  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  thing  which  preceded  the 
advent  of  the  dictators  abroad.  In  ridiculing 
and  abusing  Congress  we  are  at  the  same 
time  degrading  the  democratic  legislative 
process.  I  know  of  nothing  which  could  be 
more  helpful  to  the  Axis  at  this  time. 

ll.r.  ;s  a  very  clear  line  of  demarcation 
bciutt:.  a  sound,  fair,  critical  attitude  and 
the  violent  abuse  and  ridicule  to  which  Con- 
gress lately  has  been  subjected.  To  th© 
former  none  can  take  exception  Every 
American  not  ry,]y  i.<^  tntitled  to  cxamii.p  the 
acts  of  Memb'  r>  .  1  t^  :  cress  clopclv  aan  ( r,;.- 
cally;  it  a-  <  •■  f  rv  ]'.r.-i<  -a  A-.rr:-.-.:.  >■  aa'v 
to  do  so  Pa'  »rai.  CMt;:.-.  naa  ;>  M'a,- 
bers  are  i,:ac'-r  i;:.>-'f  a:-.r.e  al?;:-:'.*  a'tiiiR  we 
enter  an  tnt.rth  dilt'rta.t  rc^.ir,  ' '.  ':a'utd;t 
and  action;  aad  l  i-,;v  to  you.  1:.  a..  >..-:  a^-- 
ness.  it  Is  a  held  sown  thicklv  ■-'  •,,  .a,./...:a.s 
for  our  democratic  system 

The  public  expects,  and  the  public  has  a 
right  to  expect,  greater  service  and  effective- 
ness from  its  merit-typed  government  It 
expects,  and  has  a  right  to  expect,  a  high  de- 
gree of  loyalty,  of  intelligence,  of  devotion 
to  duty  from  Its  elective  ft?  v.-r]]  as  from  Its 
appointive  personnel. 

The  Federal  employee  today  must  stand 
forth  as  an  outstanding  man  In  his  com- 
munity, well  trained,  well  equipped,  alert, 
forward  looking  alive  to  the  full  impllra- 
tions  of  duties  aad  responsibilities  w  ■  :i 
rest  upon  hi  a 

All  of  tis  v.1.  l.avf  'ant-a,  part  Ir,  the  effort 
to  give  to  the  C<  -  :a.a,.  :  ■  ,:  a-'  pi'  of  the 
United  States  tia:  'f^^:. ''..--  <- :  "a-  a  a  rit  sys- 
tem can  be  especially  happy  tha*  !,  .:  ia^  '■= 
have  been  crowned  with  so  muci  5  .  ;  < -^  •■■■' 
this  time,  for  never  beforo  has  the  Job  of 
the  Federal  serva-r  he-r  =  -rn'  rrver  be- 
fore has  the  naiici-.u  t*  .  a.;,   ui.a  utii-bia.g 
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has  revealed  what  a  measure  of  unity 
achieve  in  the  pursuit  of  common  e 
has  demonstrated   that  we   can  subo  dlnate 
private    Interests    and    ambition    to    the   de- 
mar.ds  of  public  service. 

More  important  than  anything  els«|  how- 
ever the  war  has  taught  us  th.  ■ 
all  these  thint;s  as  a  democracy 
any.  ne  to  prove  that  we  have  surrend  red  or 
compromised  a  single  fundamental  pnnciple 
of  the  den.ocratlc  ideal 

Ttiode  are  the  vital  lessons  through  which 
we    can    and    shall    build    a    peoples    peace 
u      n  this  war  u  over,  when  the  tyran^-s  have 
!        .    destroyed,   we    should   embark 
<         r    kind    of    war       We    should    ci 
v.'.'i  war  agairust  poverty,  against  i^; 
against       persecution,       against       pr 
against  Inequality,  against  esploltatKn.     We 
can   win   that    war  Just   as   we    are   g  )ing   to 
wm    this    war      We    can    win    that 
fighting  It  w:th  the  same  singleness 
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po«e  the  same  mobilization  of  our  stiengths. 
the  s.ime  dynamic  enthusia-sm  that  we  are 
dtsplayini'  t<  day  In  this  war  against  Ifasc'.sm 
and  nazi-lsm 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  i: 
system  we  have  built  the  best  gc. 
on  earth  We  have  made  great  progress 
government  Our  victories  in  the  si  cial.  fi- 
nancial, industrial,  labor,  and  agri  ultural 
fields  have  i>een  no  less  attractive  than  the 
military  struggles  which  established  and  pre- 
aerved  our  Republic 

Public    service    Is    an    honorable    v  )catlon 
An    honest,   efflcicnt   public  servant  ( ontrlb- 
utes  to  the  comfort,  contentment,  a  id  con- 
venience of  his  fellow  man  in  time  cf  peace 
Now.  in  time  of  w-.r    •'        aiblic  serv  int  not 
only    performs    thr^       :■■    cetime    fujictlona. 
but  he  plays  an   Important    par' 
effort  to  preserve  otir  freedrm      Fi 
all  times    now  in  war  as  well  as  in   time  of 
peace,  make  his  contribution  to  the  advance 
ment  of  clean,  honest,  good  governnent.  or 
elae  he  does  irreparable  damage  to  ihe  civil 
aervice. 
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Ml.     KI  EBFRG       Mr      Pr  -^k 
scrap-:  ..:,l:<  .   v  >:::::  i:t::^  ::.i-  ;.■  ■  :^ 
just   a   few   days.     I     ur.    p  :-  r. 
lighted  Willi  the  t\u;t  r.         ;       < 
and  the  rcsult.<!  of  tha:     anr       : 
the  fact  that  the  <p  r  •>   -:  -n,  ; 
t?nip<''r;^!''ly    c-ini i.>,'r.-  ■.'.    t:    a    .: 
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C  ; '  -  ded  .so  Immensely  n.- 
8  1  w  ■<-n  In  the  civiUa: 
F  ^*   ' .    ( .overnment 

M.     •-    .    'A     F- ■:•■:. il    en'T 
k     ;•  :-:..:       :    '^-^    '■■  •■   t>"' 

and    I    and    I        ■      ' : 

engaged  In  a    :-:''•''       " 
•rty.  and  the  pursuit  <  :  V    ; 
gle  not  alone  to  malr;:-i. 
but  for  our  very  natlona;  •".,-• 

This  war  is  teaching  u.s  nui;.y  .«;.; 
•ons     It  is  giving  the  He  to  those  wh<r 
that    dictatorships   were    r:      -    > '^    • 
democracy      It  has  demc;        r.   ; 
the  will,  democracy  can  achieve  ::  . 
has  shown  us  that  we  can   train   :: 
men  and  women  In  new  techniques  ai  d  new 
tasks      It  has  taught  us  that  we  can  do  re- 
markable things  in  organization  and  prcduc 
tion.  both  in  terms  of  time  and  volurie      It 
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A  •;■%■;■  -.".-'.vide  gas 
;  bf  ;-u:  .:.:j  tffect  re- 
A  r  he  figures  might  show. 
M:  .Speaker,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
H^u.^t  10  the  fact  that  in  the  figures  pre- 
sented with  these  remarks  are  not  in- 
(:■;!•',  •:  ■  stock  piles  held  by  around 
17  GOO  J  .  .<  dealers  and  about  3.000  car- 
load junk  collectors  and  shippers. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be 
no  record  of  the  obsolete  or  manufac- 
tured kinds  of  rubber  equipment  which 
will  be  found  all  over  this  Nation,  in  many 
places  not  yet  brought  to  light. 

I  desire  to  report  to  you  after  a  con- 
ff^rence  with  Mr.  Boyd  this  morning  that 
the  program,  despite  the  fact  that  won- 
derful advances  have  been  made,  gives 
evidence  of  not  being  able  to  develop  the 
entire  truth,  unless  a  little  more  time  is 
given.  I  am  sure  this  Nation  is  entitled 
tn  the  truth. 

M  Speaker.  I  have  unshakable  faith 
m  the  American  people  in  American  in- 
du.^try  and  busine.<^s. 

Likewise  I  have  faith  in  President 
Roosevelfs  statement  to  the  people  and 
to  a  committee  unoflBcially  representing  a 
large  part  of  the  membership  of  this 
body 

The  great  and  small  oil  companies  are 
working  hard  aided  by  countless  Amer- 
icans in  the  campaign  to  unearth  avail- 
able scrap  rubber,  and  given  a  real  test, 
this  effort  will  go  far  to  bring  out  the 
truth. 

The  people  are  entitled  to  the  truth  as 
well  as  the  great  morale-building  result 
of  their  concerted  and  free  effort  to  serve 
our  country. 

I  am  frankly  hopeful  that  there  will 
be  much  good  come  of  this  great  evi- 
dence of  the  way  a  great  democracy  of 
free  people  can  work. 

Only  the  President  can  give  them  the 
reasons  and  facts:  he  is  their  leader  and 
by  them  elected  to  this  job. 

No  Government  agency  or  bureau  can 
reach  or  sell  them  on  anything  as  well  as 
the  President.  We  look  to  him  to  keep 
us  informed,  to  keep  us  free,  and  to  let  us 
w  n  'his  war. 

Ti  '■  following  tables  are  evidence  of 
the  way  the  people  are  working: 

Secretary  Ickos.  Ralph  K  Davies,  and  Wil- 
liam R  Boyd.  Jr  ,  conferred  with  the  Presi- 
dent today  on  the  progress  cf  the  scrap  rubber 
collection  campaign. 

A  written  report,  signed  by  Mr  Boyd  as 
chairman  of  the  petroleum  Industry  war 
council,  follows; 

Joa:  22.  1942 

•■De.«  Ma  Pkesident:  Tramp!  Tramp! 
Tramp!  the  Ixjys  are  marching,  marching  as 
to  war — and  pursuant  to  ycur  orders,  scrap 
and  other  forms  of  rubber  are  literally  pour- 
ing Into  oil  Industry  filling  stations  and  bulk- 
plant  depots  all  over  America. 

"Your  Petroleum  Coordinator  for  War.  Sec- 
retary Harold  L.  Ickes.  gave  orders  to  the 
petroleum  Industry  war  council  to  put  into 
motion  the  vast  and  widely  scattered  machin- 
ery of  the  petroleum  Industry  and  to  direct 
It  to  use  filling  stations  and  bulk  plants  as 
depots,  to  utilize  all  its  available  automotive 
equipment  and  manpower,  and  to  pay  a 
penny  a  pound  for  all  mixed  scrap  rubber 
fTered  by  any  who  did  not  w^lsh  to  donate. 
!•  has  been  done.  This  rubber  is  to  be  sold 
to  Rubber  Reserve  Company  and  any  excess  cf 
proceeds  over  expenditures  made  Is  to  be  do- 
nated evenly  to  the  DnUed  Service  Organiza- 
tions. Army  relief,  Navy  relief,  and  the  Amer- 


ican Red  Cross  This  campaign  was  initi- 
ated with  remarkable  speed.  Announced  In 
your  radio  address  of  June  12.  It  was  well 
under  way  June  15 

"I  submit  you  herewith  a  progress  report 
of  the  aggregate  of  figures  reported  to  me,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Petroleum  Industry  War 
Council,  of  tonnage  collected  by  oil-lndtistry 
depots  during  the  first  6  days  of  the  scrap- 
rubber  drive.  Monday.  June  15  to  Saturday. 
June  20.  inclu.>;lve.  This  report  contains  the 
aggregate  amount  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
and  the  figures  as  reported  for  each  State. 
with  a  per  capita  analysis  by  States  In  order 
that  you  may  make  comparison  of  the  re- 
sponse from  different  sections  cf  the  country. 
"Millions  of  people,  hundreds  of  organiza- 
tions, and  every  agency  of  government — Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local— and  the  press  and  radio 
facilities  of  the  Nation  are  cooperating  mag- 
nificently m  the  drive  to  get  all  the  usable 
rubber— scrap  and  nonessential — In  the 
country 

"It  should  be  clear  that  the  tonnage  figures 
contained  In  this  progress  report  do  not  con- 
tain the  huge  quantity  of  rubber  In  the  hands 
of  the  17.000  local  Junk  dealers  and  the  3,000 
carload  buyers  of  Junk,  or  otherwise  stock 
piled  In  other  hands  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  figures  covering 
these  stock  piles  are  being  inventoried  and 
will  be  given  to  you  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dustrial Conservation  of  the  War  Production 
Board 

"The  scrap-rubber  drive  is  to  continue  until 
midnight,  June  30.  and  I  pledge  you,  Mr 
President,  and  the  Petroleum  Coordinator  for 
War.  that  Insofar  as  the  petroleum  industry 
is  concerned,  all  Its  facilities  and  manpower 
will  be  diligent  in  keeping  the  ball  rolling 
until  the  midnight  hour  As  quickly  as  they 
can  be  assembled  thereafter,  I  shall  make  final 
report  to  you  of  the  total  tonnage  collected 
for  the  other  10  days  of  the  drive  at  oil-indus- 
try depwts 

"It  Is  a  real  privilege  for  the  oil  men  of 
the  Nation  to  serve  their  country  and  ycti. 
and  a  distinct  honor,  which  we  shall  always 
prize,  to  have  been  entrusted  with  a  task  of 
such  magnitude  and  vital  importance  in  win- 
ning the  war  ' 

PefroZeum  Industry  War  Council  progress  re- 
port to  the  President  covering  period  June 
15-20.  1942 
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.MaNama... 

Ari/nna .. 

.\rkansas 

Calif'Tnia 

r..|..rai!o 

Ci'nnrcticut...... 

I>i  lawan- . 

T'  -r     f  Columbia 

1-  I.Ti'la 

•  iri.rtia 

I'lrlhM  

Illivi" 

Iri'liiiia 

l-*.\    . 

K  II.  .1,- 

K.  Mtiiiky 

I  (ii:^iina.. 

M  line   .   

M:ir>  l:in<1 

.M:l>-:i(hu.<«tUS 

Mu'.n;!in 

Mipn»><nta. 

M:-.-^:vii()iii 

Mi--injri 

Moiiiiina 

Net  ra.<ka 

Nevii'l.i    

New  Ilnmi^hire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  N!e\ico 

New  York 

North  (".inlina,.. 

North  Dakota 

Ot-lo 

fikiihdiua 

Uri';.on 
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Fefroiet/m  Industry  War  Council  progress  re- 
port to  the  President  covering  period  June 
15-20.  1942 — Continued 
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1    174 
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43.^000 

4O0 
342 

IMO.  txio 
684.000 

1    3.  lit 

Hawaii        

1.58 

Total 

131.991,000  100,43^300.881.000 

1              1 

1.52 

Note.— It  shoulil  bo  clear  that  tlie  tonnacc  flfturrs  con- 
tained in  this  progress  report  ilo  not  cont.:iiii  the  hufjo 
quantifv  of  nihher  in  tho  hands  of  the  I7.0OO  local  junk 
de«lfrs  and  the  3.(XXJ  curloti'l  buyers  of  junk ,  or  othcrwi.M; 
stockpiled  in  ctlier  hands  throutbout  the  counlry.  It 
is  our  uiidorstandint  that  flpuros  covering  these  .stock- 
piles src  lieing  inventorietl  and  will  he  pivfu  to  you  by 
the  BuT»^u  of  Industrial  Conscrvatiou  of  the  War 
I'rodtictiou  Board. 

Petroleum  Industry  War  Council — Progress 
itport  to  tlie  President  {covering  period 
June  15-20.  1942) 
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Let  Us  Get  the  Interparliamentary  Uaion 
Functioning  Again 


RKMAMKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI^RESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1942 

Ml .  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day's papers  tell  of  a  group  of  Congress- 
men who  have  been  invited  to  the  White 
House  to  talk  with  Piime  Minister 
Churchill.  There  is  a  goo(i  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  who  was  invited  and  why 
and  who  was  not  invited  and  why.  An 
announcement  was  made  some  time  ago 
that  a  group  of  Congressmen  were  to  be 
Invited  to  visit  the  British  Parliament. 
Nothing  has  been  heard  of  this  sugges- 
tion for  some  time.  While  all  of  these 
conferences  and  meetings  have  their 
value,  they  still  remain  either  informal 
or  diplomatic  in  character.  What  is 
needed  now  is  open  formal  discussion  be- 
tween elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  democracies  in  addition  to  the 
necessarily  secret  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary conferences.  Military  and  diplo- 
matic plans  for  the  conduct  of  the  war 
require  secrecy.  What  is  needed  now  is  a 
broad  public  consideration  by  elected 
representatives  of  the  warring  peoples  of 
our  basic  war  ainv  ani  peace  aims. 

Vice  President  Wallace  and  Under  Sec- 
retary Welles  have  recently  made  broad 
statements  which  commanded  world- 
wide attention.  Former  President 
Hoover  and  Hugh  Gibson  have  just  pub- 
lished a  splendid  book  analyzing  the 
problems  of  lasting  peace.  Many  groups 
in  and  out  of  the  Government  are  devot- 
ing great  thought  and  effort  to  such 
studies,  the  kind  of  international  organi- 
zation needed  to  v^nn  the  war  and  to  im- 
plement t^e  peace  and  the  methods  for 
getting  such  orgarJ.'^ms  under  way. 

I  suggest  ti:..'  V.;.;.:   ;-  riC?ded  now  is 
a    meeting    <:     'i.e    IinerparliamenrS'-y 
Union,  an  in-',  rnatinnal  organization  of 
representativr  b(  d  i  >  which  has  been  in 
existence   since    :83y    v.:*h    the   Uni'^d 
States  as  a  men.bi  i      Every  men.'.x;     1 
the  American  Congres.s  is  automatically 
a    member    of    the    Intr-ra^Hamentary 
Union  and  has  a  vote  ir     J.'    '-election  of 
officers  and  delegates,    lli.  pr-  .  -.*  pres- 
ident of  the  American  u.;     u    .    &-nator 
B.'tRKLEY.    The  socrf.ry  :     K  ■  :esenta- 
tive  Eaton.  .  f  N  v.  Jr:...  y.    Tlie  Union 
has  had  no  .liU.  n.r    :.  ti  meeting  since 
O..I0  in  1939,  and  ;i. 
has  not   he!  i    i'      a;,r: 
1940-       I     SUt,   (.   I     l: 
group  Of  the  Union  assemble  and  reor- 
ganize and  t  .k-    -'■  ;-  t-ward  calling  an 
international      n.-ti.i.^      promptly      in 
Washington  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
preservation   of   representative    govern- 
ment.   Their  committee  on  political  and 
organization  questions,  which  dates  from 
1924.  and  their  ccrr.niittee  rn  economic 


and  financial  quesm  r.-.  v>,  ;.;i  1. 
iroi.  should  be  reconstituted. 


I'.t; 


I  ita.ize  that  ihf  In:.'i'p:t:  ii.i's.f  li  .>;  y 
Union  has  fallen  into  inn<  -  i;  i  <'  - 
tude.  I  realize  t^at  nnny  ul  liu  i;  n. til- 
ings in  former  i..  -  were  ridiculed  as 
mere  junkets  or  dt bating  .societies.  The 
important  point  is  that  this  machinery 
for  interchange  of  ideas  i)ti*>on  the 
elf  '.i  {-copies'  representaiivt.s  v\  \he 
dtniLcidcies  already  exists.  Tht  1.1 
that  it  is  rusty  does  not  condemn  it.  We 
should  oil  it  up  and  streamline  it  rather 
than  scrap  it.  Tlie  immediate  con- 
duct of  the  war  should,  of  course,  be  left 
as  it  is,  but  we  know  from  past  rxperience 
that  there  is  danger  that  u n  ...nis  and 
peace  plans  dictated  soleh  military 

and  diplomatic  forces  will  ;■  >;  i>e  effec- 
tive. In  the  long  run,  any  international 
organization,  formal  or  informal,  tem- 
porary or  permanent,  must  have  the 
support  of  the  people  in  the  democra- 
cies. This  means  that  the  people 
through  their  elected  representatives 
must  assume  their  responsibility  in  for- 
ir.'il.ttii.e  and  discussinc:  ^^wrh  plans. 
Ti.t  i:...  :  parliamenla:  V  r:.,,n  is  a 
mechanism  for  doing  this  whicli  is  now 
in  existence.    Why  not  pi;r  1*  to  wn:k? 


Repre-sentation  in  Congrfss  From 
District  ot  Columbia 


.American  group 

".  !'.  etinps  since 
tl.L     American 


KFM'AKKS 


HON,  GEORGE  A.  PADDOCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Mr  r.-\;  ):;(">(  "K  M:  ^  ;•  .-:"r,  at  a 
tin:"  w  !ien  we  are  nstcing  ov:  !>.M'.!.il 
c\..>".L:.^e  to  defend  the  piinLip.'  ■  :  -'  - 
mocracy.  more  than  800.000  residents  of 

W;..  •;:it-ctr.n  h::\'  v.<  \-k-*-  \vh;-'"V(  r  ::; 
t;:>  ::  cii a'.  rnrvt  r"  I'  :>  ai-i-  ':")•'  ;i';..u 
the  nv.i!':. .c.;:ai  :r...i.h.:)'  \\  'liiiui:;:  v'.li:.  h 
Congress  .-x^-'.--^  ::-  t-"W.-:s  .\.-  itrs 
dlsfranch:'-' :1  (■"•mr:i;rv  v  1-  (••■'.vz^na  :i\>-c. 
cumb'^r^-orn*',    :;,">i    \:.i 'fi' :< ''''       1'    >-    li'i- 

offic  .i!'- w ':r<  t:  V  •:■  -n.iK'  i*  ;;;:.<"  .-M   ;;":.-. 

most     f-HM  h:i^r:\;i'.-      tO    ih"    P'    'i-"'-     '* '^^1 

r-  i-  ulable  time  '<''  f '■"'■'  ■''  r  •  ■.(■  .  ::.- 
pi,.*,,    '•r.."reT-i*zati,-,j-t    v.ii:(h,    .'-'■riu'    cia>, 

V,"';  "'k-    r\'!'"'"'     Therf'  is.  hi^w^vrr,  one 

^.'^■p  v,h;'h  !-;■'-;  ly  ':-:■''/:  •';'■■,■■,  ;r,'  ''v;rc 
no  lengthy  ir  .'■•-'. taliun.-  ^  ;  r!  ■M-us.siori.s. 
The  elected  I)  ,  rate  in  *.'.  House  of 
Yi-r-,:'      -T"'-'^     VI,  h:';    *!-    D '-'rict  had 

T'v    u.:-',i-:*;'.£:.  :,,  i  '.   'V.is  action  ;.r*    "::■- 
merous  ..r.fl  .:r;r    ^'^i:  "       TheDe!'":.!''    .; - 

jrp^kp'^m.in  Icr  8"0  Of:0  p'-nplr.  ucu.d  ..^- 
?•  n;i;  •   public  (  r. :.:-;:    ;;i.a:'./''  municipal 

'  -.  I  \-  .  • •  ;-'■•■'  -■■  "^■■y--  ■    ■^■■  H. ••■;■•..-.„ 

II,.i  uv,;!: -A"   i;l<:  ]■>  :,(■.».  rnu.  ;:  ^l  ;;:'    ;:■••'- 

sure    on    '';>■    C  .n::nissioner-.    a:.d    'iir 

'    H,  ■;-    .  ::::    S   ::^:/ •    D. >*•■:'  *    C    :r;:-r.;-;'  '■- 

'        1"!..    i: •:::.:  :i\' ::   an.,:   rr.*  M.b- 1  -   (.1    :ht>e 

Pi  ::i.,  •  C'  :.:;:  -;•'■-,-  ;-■  >•  r\*    ;li,    L:!^atest 

1   titd.l    I...1    lut.i  if!.;-.-,  I;.:   ad   lI   iV-' m 


I 


Mlli 


APPI-. 


addi- 

commiinities 

epre- 

.elcoriie  the 

who 


re- 
tlon. 


\\ 


^  .-  •  to  consider  District  matters  in 
tio:i  to  the  affairs  of  the 
and  people  they  were  elected  to 
sent.    They  would  probably  w 
assistance  of  a  D.strict   Delegatej. 
would  take  over  the  preliminary  confer 
enres  and  investieaticns  which  n<iw 
qu:re  so  much  of  their  time  and  att 

Ihe  necessity  for  an  elected  sbokes- 
miir.  Rivinp  his  full  t'me  to  : 
uents  and  dealing  as  an  equ.^ 
other  Members  of  the  House,  ha 

7-d    as   to    Alaska,    11    ■•■ 
I'  .  ...    R:co.    Why  not  give  -.; 
Rideration  to  the  District  of  Coliimb 

I  fully  realize.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
an  elected  Delegate  will  not  sati 
laree  number  of  Washington  citizens 
wi.<;h  to  live  in  a  self -governing  Anjeric 
c(>n^.munity.    However.  I  believe  th 
inp  a  D?leffate  now  will  greatly 
the  probability  of  an  elected  Dist; 
ermnent  at  a  future  date.    At 
thnre  would  no  longer  b^  "taxatio 
out  representation."  and  the  rr-s. 
the  Nation's  Capital  would 
a  .share  in  making  their  laws  and 
ing  their  affairs. 

This  proposal  deserves  thorough 
slderation.    If  the  plan  seems 
after   further  investigation  and 
sion.  I  shall  introduce  legislation 
the  matter  before  Congress. 


any 


d(s 


t3 


T'Lirshall    Fifld    3d    and    Ralph    hi^'trso 


XDIX  T<)  THK  (■UXGI:L^:5IUNAL  KECOPwD 
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fka:\rks 
HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREtEN  : 
Thursdav.  June  25.  1942 


IVES 


Mr.  :•  A".k:%  :  Misstssip;  I  Mr. 
Speaker,  une  ol  the  most  unusual  things 
that  has  come  to  Ughf  rpcf  ntlv  is  the  at- 
tempt now  being  mact  i'.  Mi:  ir.  Field 
Sd,  the  millionaire  playtx)y.  to  u  i  F'..i;ph 
IngersoU  exempted  from  the  d:    r. 

He  gives  tis  his  reason  th;v  I:  j  isoU  is 
needed  to  edit  PM.  which  tuii  been 
branded  by  the  D.  ^  committee  as  a 
Communist  front  paper,  that  i^  being 
financed  by  Mr.  Field. 

Why  should  Marshall  Field's 
000  inheritance  be  permits  :  <  .^cape 
taxation,  throueh  a  legal  subu.L;  j:o.  and 
then  be  used  for  such  subvers: -e  pur- 
poses when  everyone  else  is  ca  ':  !  i.pon 
to  .<;acriflce  in  order  to  fin.qnr  ■  •  j     a.h? 

Why  should  he  waste  SO  0  :  that 
money  a  year  to  finance  a  ;  :|  .i;on 
that  is  devoted  to  the  abuse  :  tj  :  .::  ss 
and  Attorney  General  Biddle  for 
sion  in  the  Harry  Bridges  ca«t 
the  stirring  up  of  rnce  trouble 
out  the  country;  ,  ■  :  \'.y  should  h 
get  his  chief  hem:.::.*:-.  r\  r".:- 
the  draft,  when  othfi  -.n  .'.■  :y. 
the   count:  V    a:      ;•  i;;;  :    cl    *      ^ 

Time  IS  'tv  -!:<■::  :  '■:  :::■■  '-^  i;:-  i-^r  -  d--- 
tails   but  I  h  :  •    '  1  h  I' •    -^  n^ 


H 


I  :'.    ■ 

r.ot 


C>.  V.  : 


the 


COUli. 


wiU 


Mr  Speaker,  I  expect  to  bring  to  the 
aiuhuon  of  the  House  in  a  few  days  in- 
formation concerning  the  manner  In 
which  Marshall  Field  has  been  enabled 
to  avoid  taxes  on  his  $45,000,000  inheri- 
tance and  the  way  in  which  that  fortune 
is  being  wasted  on  PM.  through  which 
publication  he  is  trying  to  browbeat  the 
Red  Cross  into  taking  the  labels  off  the 
blood  now  being  hanked  for  our  wounded 
boys  in  the  service  so  they  could  not  tell 
whether  it  is  blood  from  a  white  person, 
a  Negro,  or  a  Japanese. 

As  I  said  the  ether  day,  they  are  try- 
ing to  pollute  th€  blood  stream  of  Amer- 
ica. That  is  a  part  of  the  Communist 
program  that  Mr.  Field's  PM  is  advo- 
cating. 

It  is  time  for  the  patriotic  American 
people  to  wake  up  and  realize  what  these 
subversive  elements  are  trying  to  do  to 
our  brave  boys  who  are  offering  up  their 
lives  in  this  war. 


rdv.ri'.'nt  o:  pL-deral  ir.coaie  Taxes 


REMARKS 

or  1 

HON  DO>\LD  H  M:1EAN 

or    Nrw    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1942 

Mr.  McLEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  de- 
liberatiorvs  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  discussion  of  the  forth- 
coming tax  bill  have  developed  the  need 
for  a  more  businesslike  procedure  for  the 
payment  and  collection  of  Federal  in- 
come taxes  to  serve  the  convenience  of 
the  taxpayer  and  the  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Our  present  plan  is  obsolete. 
These  purposes  have  been  suggested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  pro- 
gram for  the  collection  of  income  taxes 
at  the  source. 

I  cannot  agree  with  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  plan  of  withholding  taxes 
at  the  source,  as  suggested  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  I  suggest  the 
following  as  more  workable  and  appro- 
priate: 

Taxes  should  be  paid  concurrently  with 
the  tax  period.    There  should  be  a  change 
in  the  time  of  payment,  and  there  should 
be  provided  a  convenient  place  where 
payment  can  be  made. 
I       "To  make  payments  current,  some  tax- 
i   payers  will  have  payments  for  2  years  to 
I   make  in  1.     It  will  not  affect  those  who 
will  l)ecome  taxpayers  for  the  first  time 
I  under  the  pending  bill.    An  arrangement 
!  can  be  worked  cut  so  that  where  2  years' 
taxes  are  to  be  paid  in  a  single  year  the 
payments  for  1  year  can  be  spread  over  a 
'   longer  period  to  serve  the  convenience  of 
the  taxpayer  and  gradually  work  into  the 
ray-as-you-earn  program.    This  can  be 
.:one  without  inconvenience  to  either  the 
j   taxpayer  or  the  Government.    The  ad- 
vantages of  it  are  such  that  few  will  com- 
j  :".n   of   any  temporary  annoyance  in 
t :  .  v;:ing  to  a  modern  sj'stem  of  tax  col- 
,   It; -..on. 

!  Under  the  p-resent  system  no  part  cf 
M  •  '  (V  i>  paid  until  3  months  after  the 
\-  .v;  i;;  which  U  was  earned,  and,  if  the 


taxpayer  takes  advantage  of  the  install- 
ment payments,  one- fourth  of  the  tax  is 
not  paid  until  6  months  after  it  was 
earned,  one-fourth  in  9  months,  and  the 
remainder  a  year. 

Federal  income  taxes  could  be  paid  in 
monthly  installments  during  the  taxable 
year.  Between  the  1st  and  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary in  the  taxable  year  the  taxpayer 
could  be  required  to  make  a  tentative  re- 
turn setting  forth  his  anticipated  income, 
and  maize  payment  of  his  first  monthly 
irLStallment;  other  installments  could  be 
made  between  the  1st  and  lOlh  of  each 
successive  month  until  the  month  of 
January,  at  which  time  a  definitive  re- 
turn would  be  made  with  the  final  pay- 
ment adjusted  to  the  exact  amount  due 
for  the  year. 

The  New  Jersey  system  for  the  collec- 
tion of  real  estate  taxes  is  comparable. 
Bjfore  ^he  present  system  was  adopted  in 
New  Jersey  all  such  taxes  were  collected 
in  December  of  the  taxable  year.    During 
the  year  the  affairs  of  the  municipality 
were  carried  on  by  borrowing  in  anticipa- 
tion of   the  payment  of   taxes.    Under 
the  present  system  the  tax  year  is  divided 
into  four  quarters.    The  taxpayer  is  sent 
a  bill  in  the  month  of  January  for  the 
first   and   second    quarters,   payable    in 
February   and   May,   respectively.     The 
amounts   billed   are   tentative    and   are 
based  on  the  taxes  of  the  previous  year 
Experience  has  justified  the  assumption 
that  taxes  for  the  current  year  will  ap- 
proximate  those   of   the   previous  year. 
Large  sums  are  collected  on  the  due  dates 
in  February  and  May.  and  the  municipal- 
ity is  enabled  to  pay  Its  way  without  bor- 
rowing.   Meanwhile,  the  budget  is  ar- 
ranged and  the  tax  rate  determined,  and 
in  the  month  of  April  or  May  the  tax- 
payer is  billed  for  the  taxes  for  the  bal- 
ance  of  the   year,  adjustments   having; 
been  made  to  conform  to  the  amount  due 
for  the  current  year. 

Such  mechanism  can  be  used  for  the 
collection  of  Federal  income  taxes.  Any 
person  who  has  income  taxes  to  pay  can 
estimate  what  his  tax  will  probably  be, 
and  arrange  his  payments  accordingly. 
Any  d  fference  that  may  occur  can  b<j 
provided  for  by  filing  amended  returns 
and  adjustment  of  payments.  Thos3 
who  desire  should  be  permitted  to  an- 
ticipate future  installments  by  payment 
in  advance. 

The  great  need  is  for  a  convenient 
place  for  taxpayers  to  make  payment. 
Under  our  present  system  payments  can 
only  be  made  to  the  cashier  in  the  office 
of  the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  whicli 
may  be  many  miles  from  the  locale  of  the 
taxpayer.  The  office  of  the  collector  of 
internal  revenue  at  Newark  N.  J.,  is  as 
much  as  18  miles  distant  from  some  cf 
the  people  in  my  congressional  distric;, 
comprising  Union  County.  That  office 
serves  all  of  northern  New  Jersey.  The 
practice  has  been  to  make  paymer.t 
through  the  mail  by  bank  checks,  but 
there  are  a  great  many  people  who  car  - 
not  make  payment  by  check.  Also,  ty 
recent  legislation  there  have  been  added 
to  the  list  of  taxpayers  a  great  mary 
who  do  not  have  checking  accounts,  ard 
the  number  will  be  increased  with  the 
reduction  in  exemptions.  Secretary 
Morgenthau  has  estimated  that  the  ro 
ductioQ  in  exemptions  he  has  recom- 
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are  forced  to  u-e  Uit 
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This  system  lKt>  d- veloped  out  of 
necessity  and  is  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  orderly  p;r,.  d;rr  At  the  Eliza- 
beth. N.  J.,  po.st  .  ffice  -lie  ru-h  for  postal 
money  orders  to  meet  second-quarter  tax 
payments  due  on  Monday.  June  15.  was 
climaxed  Saturday  ,»!:•  -,  more  than  1.000 
persons  purchased  ir.  rv  (-d  •  On 
Monday  lines  of  eleventh -liour  ;a.\pu.vt  is 
were  being  handled  at  2  post-office  win- 
dows. 

Postma.<ier  John  P  T-*"mard  had  tour 
windows  in  operauon  Satuuia.y  to  take 
care  of  the  demand  for  upward  of  a  thou- 
sand money  orders  which  normally  aver- 
age about  200  a  day.  No  doubt  the  same 
situation  existed  elsewhere  thrmchout 
the  country. 

Field  agents  are  located  at  post  offices 
to  assist  taxpayers  in  the  preparation  of 
their  returns,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
accept  cash  payments.  Taxpayers  who 
so  desire  go  to  the  Federal  building  to 
meet  the  agent  and  prepare  their  returns. 
If  they  have  no  bank  account,  they  must 
go  to  the  post  office  and  stand  in  line  for 
some  time  to  purchase  a  money  order. 
They  then  return  to  the  field  agent  to 
deliver  to  him  the  money  order  in  pay- 
ment. All  this  because  the  agent  has  no 
authority  to  accept  payment  in  cash. 
This  is  an  inconvenience  and  added  ex- 
pense. 

There  should  be  at  convenient  points 
a  deputy  collector  authorized  to  receive 
payment.  When  a  taxpayer  desires  to 
pay  his  taxes  in  cash  the  Government 
should  make  it  possible  for  him  to  do  so. 
There  need  be  no  fear  that  adoption  of 
this  suggestion  wordd  'a(\^.  .i  large  number 
of  employees  i"  lia  (i  v.  :;::nent  pay  roll. 
There  is  now  available  an  army  of  field 
men  who  could  be  designated  to  perform 
this  service. 


hui  :r.  in  ■-■.hai  wp  ;  •■itt  a!>.  wi  'Me  office  space 
rented  in  Muutpeaer  it  ioolis  as  II  almost  as 
many  more  were  lu  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration organization  on  a  salary  basis. 

Mr  ?p -ak'  r  'he  situation  referred  to 
is  unconscioiiabie  and  unjus»'fiab>  and 
the  procedure  is  unfair   anoi  ;.:!   .\::.>  ri- 

i:..i::      It  ;>  !:o;  nehi,     I:  1  an;  wrong,  cor- 


Henderson  the  Fumbler — He  or  Consrress 
Must  .Abdicate 


EX'i  e:\2Ic:;  of  reaiakks 

Of 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

IN    rnr   HOl,>E   Oi-    REPHKc^ENT  Mr.'ES 

T'  'i^sday.  Jir--   :.:   :''?: 

M"  PI  UMI  FY.  Mr  Sp:  aker  1  have  a 
di.-acrecab>  ^f'O,  r:^^;  'he  iocntr  iL  is  over 
the  better  I  ■v:''  [•-•-1. 

Ilf.  re  is  an  ;:t  :r.  f:om  the  editorial  C'l- 
Uiiiiis  of  'h'^  II:  ,1*:  '  ooio  iVl.)  Reloriii-r 
of  June  24  wh  t  r.  i  v  kes  my  attention 
to  the  ma;:.r  m  Kand  a^  -f  'his  mo- 
ment: 

These  210  Vermonters  who  make  up  the 
St.-^tc's  35  war  price  and  rationing  boards  are 
jivujg  theu  tune  and  services  without  pay. 


;app' 
r.    t '. 


d   in  Ver- 
i-istnct. 


an.nial 
.  !j  ..r.K 
)  v« : .  I.  h 
fip  l.:in 
;i  ,.k.r,t . 
;.  ,■       A 


rvci  ira  What  ra 
rno!r  r-  !tapr>t-ti;n 
'Thai  m-  .ti--  vfur^ 

\"ery  ^o":i  wf  a:e  La.t:!i£:  to  vote  on  the 
matter  of  ..ti  ai>pr  \,i  a  ..  n  to  carry  on 
the  work  ol  M:  i.-iii  liei.derson  and  his 
Office  of  Pnci  Acitiun..^: ration,  and  it  is 
ao.ut  i:au  I  would  like  to  Ulk.  We 
iiiouid  nni  \oie  the  appropriation. 

Our  distinguished  and  able  colleague 
,h:D  Johnson,  of  Oklahoma,  member  of 
llu  Appropriations  Deficiency  Commit- 
tee and  I -.airman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  App:  pi;ations  for  Interior,  said  the 
othtr  Gay: 

Tlie  people  of  the  United  States  have  dem- 
onstrated their  loyalty  and  patriotism  In 
many  ways:  The  operation  of  the  selective 
service  is  a  concrete  demonstration  of  tlie 
intense  loyalty  of  our  people  and  also  demon- 
strates the  efficient  organization  under  Gen- 
eral Hershey.  With  a  modest  set-up.  with 
voluntary  committees  of  loyal  citizens  in 
every  town,  community,  and  county  of  every 
State  m  the  Union,  serving  without  pay. 
mUUons  of  young  men  were  Inducted  into 
the  United  States  Army  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Gestapo  or  paid  hirelings  and 
snoopers. 

»  •  •  •  • 

Our  loyal  citizens  are  pouring  their  hard- 
earned  savings  into  the  Treasury  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  without  a  paid  army  to  go  snooping 
around  or  by  forcing  them  to  do  so.  I  am 
proud  of  the  prompt  and — 

.  •  •  •  • 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  brought 
abort  control  of  production  uith  voluntary 
committees  in  every  county  in  the  United 
States,  without  a  Gestapo  and  without  paid 
snoopers  or  without  resorting  to  bully- 
ragging tactics.  When  has  it  become  neces- 
sary to  sujpect  and  doubt  the  honor,  loyalty, 
and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  They  have  given  and  are  continuing 
to  give  their  most  precious  possessioris.  their 
sons.  They  are  willing  to  further  sacriace; 
they  are  wUling  to  give  their  money,  their 
time,  and  personal  freedom.  Why  should 
any  bureaucrat  cast  suspicion  and  doubt  on 
our  citizens  and  hire  an  army  to  go  among 
them  and  harass  and  embarrass  them?  Why 
permit  any  one  man  to  close  their  places  of 
business  on  any  pretext,  browbeat  and  intimi- 
date'' 

Let  .M:  Henderson  answer.  Who  Is  this 
man  that  he  should  assume  to  be  dictator  and 
force  his  way  among  the  people?  Some  of 
his  tactics  are  inexcusable.  un-American,  and 
absolutely  unconscionable,  and  are  creating  a 
spirit  of  disunity  and  distrust  among  our 
people  Such  rpprehenslble  tactics  are  seri- 
ously retarding  the  war  effort. 

The  present  Pricr  Ann,  :; :<^Tator  apparently 
enjoys  his  role  as  ,i  i^.^-  as  a  bully  and  a 
blufler.  but  the  American  people  wiU  neither 
be  bullied  nor  bluffed,  either  by  a  foreign 
power  or  a  self-Inflated  bureaucrat  who  evi- 
dently envisions  himself  as  a  dictator 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  here  and  nnw 
to  say  -Amen"  to  all  my  friend  J(  !?ns,  n 
I   took  occasion  to  ^.y 

'        A-  I  said  "t  tl-e    'Ui.-^:    1  am  ^ppcist-d  to 

h-iiivn  ' i\-  H' nai  :\-  ai  aur-Mia  ;  ate  camel 

I   get  his  n...-'  any  iwrita-   ;rfa  '  n-   '-iv  of 

'    ];ber-y  ax.a  :ivei.i'.aa  \J.ta,vU  iJi'.Lt;i.vi  u.e 

I    peup.t. 


Tliere  aie  two  \*ay>  P-  n;>'P  ".  1^> 
r,.,;ra    v,  ■a,.,:  \  >    a;.iii  ti    u,-  .ii  i.   u- 
Lu  ;.pa  r.  fii  ;a'r   t  ..,u;;a>iiaa.  rtt    \va 
to  ;'a.;.a'' ,,, ::;  .lata  :-.i>''  ..i.a  ,  a'.^t    ta' 
with  a  .  -":'■  .^c'  :.,>:■■,    Pt. ,.;  ■.'.'  .  ■  •  ■'• 
tha*    it'     a.  ..i   .a    ui.v.  u    at.u   .:     -i 
Cot   0  ;.     ion  of  both  remedies  might  be 
tried  m  the  emergency. 

They  say  up  in  my  country  that  the 
time  to  shooi  it)  ar.^  «''.  ■^.•tu:  k^  aiut  '.»  k  il 
snakes  is  the  '  I rnt  v\  tieii  ility  ai*  <  u' .  Ii 
that  be  true— ■..nu  i;  is— then  U'-v>  ,>  tla- 
time  to  act.  Of  his  own  volition  thi.  a. .in 
Henderson  has  defied  and  chala  aa  i 
Congress.  While  the  minority  .  >'.  ;  y 
contribute  its  efforts  and  its  voles  to  aid 
the  majority,  yet  the  i^^^up  i^  oamr  and 
well-defined.  Eitht  :  M  li  aa  rson  Is 
running  thi.*;  C'>!in';y -:  >■.>>  L'  i  ..:<.-■« 'nas 
something  to  i,ay  aa'ta:  .t  Mt  H-aiari- 
son  apparently  tiaiK-  he  is  running  it. 

How  the  American  people  can  P^ke  or 
stand  such  dictatorial  edicts  a-  :t»  has 
',v  ■  ti  ut  authority  issued  is  beycnu  try 
ability  to  comprehend.  Never  in  >  ;  - 
tory  has  anybody  been  so  intoxic  ;  y 
his  own  egocentric  notions  with  re.'^pect  to 
the  use  of  authority  as  has  Mr.  Hander- 
son.  That  is  evidenced,  and  the  state- 
ment supported  by  what  he  has  sa  d  td 
done. 

I  am  not  calling  names;  I  am  stating 
facts.  The  results  of  his  bungling  are 
common  knowledge  and  provide  the  ines- 
capable proof  necessary  to  corroborate 
the  charges  of  his  inefficiency. 

Unity?  Of  course.  I  am  for  unity,  and 
so  are  all  of  us.  Because  I  am  for  unity, 
it  does  not  follow  that  I  am  for  one  man. 
however.  This  is  still  a  democracy.  God 
save  the  state! 

This  man  Henderson  misconceives  his 
duly,  overestimates  his  own  ability,  and 
forgets  that  the  people  are  still  running 
the  Government.  L'ke  Louis  XIV,  Hen- 
derson thinks  he  is  the  state.  I  am  sorry 
for  him  for  he  Is  riding  for  a  fall  and  is 
just  too  conceited  to  be  able  to  see  it  or 
realize  it.  The  people  know  it,  and  Con- 
gress still  represents  the  people. 

Congress  should  assert  itself  and  put 
this  man  in  his  place.  Congress  can  do 
it.  It  should  do  it  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
and  every  Congressman  should,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  self-respect,  as  he  votes  his  con- 
victions under  his  oath  of  office,  see  that 
it  Is  done. 

Why  talk  about  the  sugar-rationing 
program  or  the  gas-rationing  program? 
There  never  was  a  more  complete  dem- 
onstration of  incapacity  and  incompe- 
tence, adminis'.ratively,  than  has  been 
evidenced  by  the  mismanagement  and 
misdirection  of  Henderson 

Futile,  fumbling,  ill-conceived,  and 
worse-considered  efforts  of  a  would-be 
dictator  not  big  enough  for  his  job.  ob- 
sessed by  his  egotistic,  exaggerated  idea 
of  his  own  importance — that  is  Hender- 
son. 

Some  tim  u,  will  learn  that  it  is  un- 
sc.fe  to  givt  ,  vk  i  to  those  who  not  only 
1 1  not  know  how  to  use  it  but  are  almost 
L  a^r  d  to  abtise  it.  The  truth  is.  and  the 
p  p..  k:.  A  .:.  that  the  sooner  Hender- 
s<m  is  out  of  the  p  ctme  and  succeeded 
by  someone  who  has  some  idea  of  how 
to  handle  the  American  peopl-  :i  ..ais 
emergency  the  better  for  all  ol  us. 
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move  lum.  H»  r;..--: -<  n  •.-;".' 
enough  to  i ••-.>;:;  *>•  '  :"  ■  "  -  -<■ 
He  will  have  to  b«  k;  ?:•  d  out  : 
going  to  win  this  war.  lor  thr  P' 
sent  him  and  his  arbitrary,  t 
Hitleresque  attitude.  They  just 
stand  for  it. 

Now.  the  foregoing  is  my  hones 
fully  comidered.  deliberate,  v    1 
opinion,  for  what  it  is  wort  I;.     I 
undertake  to  enumerate  the  ve: 
reasons,  whic:      ■  •■    t  rr.;*'-  :•  ■'■'  < 
k'lM'A-if'dge.  on  'a;..   '■:  I  lA-t-  rr.v  ."; 

H  :  ierson  Is  a  n:-;;-  if  there  ■ 
one.  governmentaliy.  The  peop 
lost  all  confidence  in  him.  and  rififtitly  so. 


much  interested 
obviously  he  is  Ir 


n  win- 
estab- 


If  he  is  half  a 

nmg  the  v.  ir  v 
lishing  a  L.    :.   Henderson  orgartzation 
his  resignation  will  be  in  the  h>nds  of 
the  President  tonight. 

Now.  you  and  I  know  the  Ainencan 
people  can  b-  •:.••!  W-  i.  know 
they  cannot  bv  louu-d.  W.  r  .^  nure. 
tl*y  cannot  be  regimented  ;)  •  r:  t 
unless  it  be  done  on  a  b..  -  a.  ;.  tney 
know  and  one  whici;      -  ::"  :  An  to 

be  honest,  unselfish,  ::  i  :  :  •■:.■  ;  ;rpose 
of  winning  the  war.  M:  H* :  !  ■  n  and 
his  program  have  r.  :;.-  ...  f  up  to 
that  standard.     He  .should  quit 

His  big-bc^y  stuff  will  not  go  o\ii  liu-se 
days.  Only  Fianklin  D.  Roos-.^tlt  can 
handle  a  club,  and  he  has  not  unc»'rtalcen 
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to  do  It.  for  he  knows  better 
democracy,  not  an  autocracy 

This  man   H^'nderson  ha.s  as  ; 
the   situation    from   entirely    ii 
angle.    The  average  American  i* 
than  he  ever  wa.s.  and,  tha.k  C 
are   still    in    the    majority      H 
challenges  Congress,   he  c  :.  :: 
Issues  edicts  and  ordets.    The  t.iie  for  a 
show-down  has  come.     There  is  fo  dodg 
Ing  the  issue. 

Of  course,  I  realize  I  am  i 
for  a  minority,  but  even  the 
tel]  the  truth.     Here  is  a  man  ftljio.  obvi- 
ously with  the  wrong  idea  reg.i:  line  his 
own  importance,  undertook  to  ^r 
000.000  in  order  to  build  up   >  : 
tion  aus  unnecessary  as  snt  a    .:: 
of  which  organization  hj  was  : 
head 

The  Bucget  cut   Kir.   fr   S16 
Th'-S.  In  my  opinion,  wa*;  too  5m:^ll  a 
for  even  such  an  amount  as  one 
•nd  sixty-one  million  could  net 
fled   by   any   showing   Honders<in    could 
make,  a>  app  a"     from   the  recjord  and 
from   the   testimony.    In    the 
however.  I  do  respec  'h    B  .  ; 
ting  the  amount  as  mud:  .;o  :'. 
view  of  the  pressure  which  wasj  put  on 
th'^m. 

When  the  matter  reached  'i.  j  .\.::io- 
priatlons  Committee  of  hard-boiled, 
practical  people  who  are  tn':nc  to  save 
the  taxpayer  n  dollar,  the  commitjtee  ?a.d 
in  effect  M  H.  vderson.  yo 
r---"  ;''  •;!.>  ui  t;aa:Zation  of  \\:i:  h  \vu 
5,  .<  Your  attempts  to  ::  .  up  an 
unnecessary  organization  are  al  ogether 
too  obvious.     We  just  cannot  fontinue 
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it.  cannot  be  justified.  There  is  no  man 
in  Congress  whci  can  read  the  testimony 
and  the  hearings  and  who  is  competent 
to  figure,  who  cannot  find  plenty  of  places 
where  Items  can  be  eliminated  which 
'  .fMitually  will  reduce  the  amount  to 
S  n  000.000.  or  less. 

I  am  willing  to  givt  M  Henderson  the 
necessary  money  to  establish  a  skeleton 
organization  to  be  filled  by  volunteers, 
which  organization  will  accomplish  every 
end  and  serve  every  purpose:  but  his 
greed  for  power  and  his  purpose  and  in- 
tent are  to  be  measured  by  his  original 
request,  namely  $210,000,000.  There  you 
havp  the  measure  of  the  man  and  his 
outfit. 

W'  just  cannot  stand  for  it.  gentlemen. 
\V.  cannot  be  ordered  around  by  that 
type  of  man.  who  has  no  respect  for  the 
value  of  a  taxpayer's  dollar;  who  seeks 
only  to  build  up  for  himself  an  organiza- 
tion over  which  to  rule  as  tinseled  czar. 
Of  course.  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
it.  And  I  am  going  to  see  to  it  that  the 
folks  in  your  district  know  what  you  vote 
for,  if  you  vote  to  make  it  possible  for 
this  man  to  carry  out  his  program.  You 
cannot  justify  it,  nor  excuse  it.  nor  have 
you  any  alibi  far  voting  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do  what  he  is  undertaking 
to  do. 

A  blind  child  could  see  the  Henderson 
handwriting  in  the  propaganda  which  he 
has  caused  to  be  distributed  and  circu- 
lated in  which  he  has  attacked  Congress, 
saying  that  the  reason  we  have  not  ap- 
propriated is  that  we  wish  to  control 
patronage.  No  baser  lie  was  ever  told 
There  is  no  man  in  Congress  who  does 
not  pray  to  be  relieved  from  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  patronage.  It  is  the 
curse  of  a  Congressman's  hfe.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson is  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 

I  am  opposfd  to  the  attempt  of  Mr. 
Henderson  to  create,  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense,  another  bureau  to  equip  another 
army  of  paid  snoopers  and  inspectors,  to 
require  more  returns,  to  make  places  for 
more  employees  at  a  time  when  the 
people  are  ready  to  be  bled  white  and  to 
go  barefoot  and  to  do  everything  they 
can  by  voluntary  effort  to  win  the  war. 
There  is  neither  occasion  nor  necessity 
nor  justiflcaticn  for  his  request. 

The  time  to  stop  Mr.  Henderson  is 
rigiit  now,  while  we  control  the  purse. 
If  we  do  not  stop  him,  then  we  must 
fo-'A'er  after  hold  out  peace,  for  we  shall 
be  subjected  to  justifiable  criticism  for 
having  failed  to  do  so  There  is  no  jus- 
tifl -ation  in  heaven  or  earth  by  which 
Congress  can  tolerate  or  permit  or  back 
or  approve  such  a  program  as  Mr.  Hen- 
derson suggests,  and  for  which  he  is  re- 
sponsible. So  long  as  we  control  the 
puise,  we  can  defend  ourselves  and  pro- 
tect the  people  Now  i.«  the  time  and  this 
is  the  place,  en  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  to 
without  partisanship. 
of  genuine  patriotism 
involved  In  this  matter. 

In  conclusion,  may  1  say  that  I  have 
not  told  half  the  story.  Personally,  I 
do  not  think  this  man  Henderson  is  re- 
sponsible for  what  he  does.  He  does  not 
even  keep  his  word,  or  so  I  am  adv  sed. 
Somebody  rises  to  dispute  that?  Well, 
all  I  can  do  is  refer  you  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Texas.  Sam  Rayburn.  and  others, 
for   It   is   common   talk   that   even   the 
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Speaker  has  had  some  experiences  which 
m'ght  verify  and  corroborate  my  state- 
ment. 

Probably  the  truth  is  that  Henderson 
is  too  big  for  the  job.  Why  not  let  it  go 
at  that?  The  only  answer,  then,  is  to 
get  somebody  else  who  will  fit  the  placj 
at  a  time  when  the  Lord  knows  we  neeU 
somebody— but  not  Leon  Henderson. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25,  1942 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  of 
the  Washington  News  of  Wednesday, 
June  24,  1942: 

It  ha«  remained  for  a  small-town  Hoosii^r 
editor.  Senator  Raymond  E  Wilus.  to  make 
the  first  really  effective  Republican  effort  io 
seize  the  initiative  in  the  coming  congres- 
sional campaign  He  has  prrepared  a  d  jzen 
questions  to  be  shot  at  new  dealers  who 
claim  a  monopoly  ol  pre-war  long'  vision. 
They  debunk  some  of  the  Icose  talk  emanat- 
ing from  Washington  which  has  definitely  ^ 
retarded  complete  national  unity. 

The  real  test  of  patrioti.sm  is  where  a  mtin 
stands  today.  Is  he  makttfg  his  maximum 
poc^sible  effort  and  how  much  is  he  willing  to 
sacrifice  as  his  contribution  to  the  price  of 
victory? 

The  most  reliable  polls  taken  before  De- 
cember 7  showed  a  great  majority  ol  Ameri- 
cans in  favor  of  this  Nation  staying  out  of 
the  war  until  we  were  better  armed  or  until 
we  were  forced  in  by  enemy  aggressi  3n 
against  us.  No  sane  person  believes  that 
this  great  majority  is  today  any  less  pafi- 
otic  or  any  less  determined  to  see  the  «ar 
through  to  a  victorious  finish  than  are  these 
people  who  conscientiously  believed  ac 
should  have  entered  the  war  sooner. 

In  the  light  of  developments  during  the 
last  6  months,  only  those  blinded  by  b  as 
would  contend  that  our  miraculous  transfor- 
mation from  a  peace  to  a  wartime  economy 
could  have  been  effected  except  In  conse- 
quence of  our  having  actually  entered  the 
war.  On  that  point  the  interventionists  h£ve 
unquestionably  scored.  To  deny  this  would 
be  stupid.  No  less  stupid,  however.  Is  the 
attitude  of  those  who  continue  to  ipply,  as 
today's  test  of  patriotism,  the  varying  points 
of  view  entertained  by  different  groups  and 
different  sections  of  the  country  before  I>e- 
cember  7,  It  Is  that  attitude  which  Sena- or 
Willis  so  effectively  challenges. 

What  a  united  American  people  think  and 
do  from  this  time  forward  to  insure  a  united 
and  unrelenting  war  effort  is  the  Important 
consideration — not  how  we  may  have  differed 
before  December  7. 

The  only  exception  Is  that  relatively  small 
grcup  of  mercerized  Americans  whose  de- 
sire for  an  Allied  victory  developed  only  ai.er 
Stalin  broke  with  Hitler. 

The  responsibility  for  promoting  unity  by 
looking  forward  rather  than  backward  is  an 
inescapable  obligation  of  the  original  Intjr- 
veniionlsts.  This  group  embraces  not  only 
the  New  Dealers  but  also  the  interventicn- 
ist  Republicans  who  followed  Mr  WilUiie. 
The  surest  and  yet  most  patriotic  way  to 
meet  that  responsibility  will  be  to  drop  ihe 
curtain  on  all  that  happened  before  Decem- 
ber 7  and  make  that  date   the  scratch  line 
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from  which  we  started  forward  as  a  united 
people. 

No  man  or  group  is  privileged  to  elect  any 
citizen  to  the  privilege  of  patriotism.  Any 
attempt  to  do  so  will  be  to  start  a  game  at 
which  two  can  play,  as  Senator  Willis'  quiz 
program  makes  very  clear.  It  would  be  a 
game  at  which  neither  aide  could  win.  but 
at  which  the  war  effort  would  certainly  lose. 


Florida  Barge  Canal 


FX:FNSICN'   OV   RF^!AHK^^ 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  :  M  IVES 
Thursday.  June  25.  iy42 

M;  KOPrLFM.\>"N,  Mr  Speaker,  not 
always  do  projects  designated  for  other 
States  have  a  direct  bearing  on  my  own 
State  of  Connecticut.  As  a  rule,  we  are 
Interested  because  we  have  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Nation  at  heart,  and  feel 
that  what  benefits  one  State  will  benefit 
all  the  others,  indirectly  or  eventually 

The  Florida  barge  canal,  however, 
which  this  House  approved  last  week, 
while  located  in  Florida,  will  spread  its 
benefits  to  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States,  and  will  be  of  direct  advantage  to 
Connecticut. 

A  few  days  ago  in  Hartford  I  engaged 
In  a  radio  discussion  on  this  measure. 
Judging  from  the  numerous  favorable 
comments  I  received,  I  feel  that  the  dis- 
cussion presented  to  the  residents  of  Con- 
necticut, a  great  percentage  of  whom  are 
working  in  important  war  indu^-tries,  in- 
formation which  thus  far  has  not  been 
readily  available  to  them.  Aside  from 
the  common-sense  angle  that  the  canal 
will  furnish  the  missing  link  to  provide  a 
direct  inland  water  route  from  Texas  to 
New  Jersey,  it  will  also  provide  a  con- 
venient and  an  accessible  means  of  trans- 
portation for  the  carrying  of  strategic 
materials  to  the  war  industries  located 
In  Connecticut. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  a  transcript  of  the 
radio  discussion.  My  interrogator  was 
Jack  7'=  mqn.  news  commentator  of  sta- 
tic: \v:);^c 

Mr  Zaiman.  What  Is  the  real  situation? 
Is  there  an  actual  shortage  of  oil? 

Mr  KoppLEMANN  Oh.  no.  no.  Our  trouble 
Isn't  supplies.  Its  transportation  We  can 
produce  all  the  gas  and  oil  we  need.  Texas 
alone  Is  producing  nearly  half  the  oil  supply 
of  the  United  Stales.  In  fact.  52  percent  of 
our  reserves  are  there.  The  problem  is  to  get 
that  oil  to  New  England. 

Mr   Zaiman.  What  about  pipe  liaes? 

Mr  KOPPLEMANN  Pipe  lines  will  relieve 
but  won't  answer  the  problem  We  need 
more  methods  and  means  of  transportation. 
like  the  Florida  barge  canal  we  voted  in  the 
House  la.st  week.  Already  300  .ships  have 
gone  down  off  our  shores.  We  must  over- 
come this. 

Mr.  Zaiman  To  what  extent  will  the  pipe 
lines  help'' 

Mr.  Kopf:  f  %:  ^^^  At  the  outside.  If  all  the 
proposed  pipe  lines  were  laid,  they  would 
take  care  of  only  naif  the  shortage  existing 
today,  let  alone  increased  luure  demands. 


Mr.  Zaiman.  Well,  why  can't  all  the  neces- 
sary pipe  lines  be  laid? 

Mr.  KOPPLIM.ANN  We  can't  spare  the  ma- 
terials for  them.  The  steel  is  needed  for 
tanks,  ships,  guns,  and  ammunition.  And 
a  very  Important  point  Is  this:  Pipe  lines 
can  transport  only  gasoline  and  light  oils. 
But  we  need  industrial  oU  for  the  war  plants 
to  manufacture  steel  and  to  fabricate  that 
steel  Into  armament.  That  oU  can't  be 
piped.  It's  too  heavy.  We  need  fuel  oil  to 
heat  our  homes.  That  oil  can't  be  piped; 
It's  too  heavy 

Mr.  Zaiman.  What  about  railroad  tank 
cars? 

Mr.  Kopplemann.  The  railroads  are  using 
every  tank  car  they  have  and  are  moving 
about  600,000  barrels  a  day.  That's  the  brst 
they  can  do.  and  it's  far  from  enough  For 
the  most  part  they're  using  old  equipment. 
As  time  and  the  war  go  on.  more  and  more 
of  these  tank  cars  will  go  out  of  commission. 
Mr.  Zaiman.  How  much  oil  does  the  East 
require? 

Mr.  Kopplemann.  All  the  States  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic  use  well  over  a  million  and  a 
half  barrels  each  day.  Most  of  It  Is  used  In 
the  war-producing  States.  I  don't  have  to 
tell  you  how  important  Connecticut  is.  Be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  about  95  percent  ol  this 
oil  and  gasoline  came  in  tanker  ships  Horn 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  around  Florida,  and  up 
the  Atlantic.  That  route  Is  out  now.  com- 
pletely out 

Mr.  Zaiman.  Do  we  produce  enough  oil  In 
this  country  to  take  care  of  our  needs? 

Mr.  Kopplemann  Yes;  we  do.  The  storage 
facilities  of  the  Southwest  are  filled  to  ca- 
pacity, and  wells  and  refineries  are  working 
only  part  time.  Think  of  it  Oil  producers 
In  the  Southwest  are  forced  to  operate  part 
timt  because  they  can't  ship  us  the  oil  we 
need  so  urgently.  We're  being  rationed  on 
gas;  we're  threatened  with  cold  homes  next 
winter,  even  a  possibility  of  another  1918  flu 
epidemic,  while  out  there  there  is  a  surplus 
of  what  we  need,  only  they  can't  get  It  to  us. 
It  sounds  incredible.  I  can't  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  Its  not  a  question  of  supply, 
it's  a  problem  of  transportation  and  distri- 
bution. £xactly  1  month  ago.  Jack.  Lt.  Gen. 
Somervell,  commander  of  our  Army  Service 
and  Supply,  said  to  a  gathering  of  engineers 
in  Washington — I  am  quoting— "Transport, 
afloat  and  a.shore.  Is  our  greatest  bottleneck. 
If  one  of  your  transportation  engineers  can 
figure  out  some  way  of  Increasing  transpor- 
tation efficiency  and  put  that  scheme  to 
work,  you  would  be  as  great  a  national  hero 
as  the  general  who  wins  battles  on  the  field." 
Mr,  Zaiman.  Well.  then,  what  is  Washing- 
ton doing  about  It? 

Mr  Kopplemann.  Last  week.  War  Produc- 
tion Board  O.  K.'d  a  pipe  line  from  Texas  up 
to  Salem.  111.  It  will  be  the  largest  type  of 
pipe  line  we  have — 24  Inches.  There  are 
only  two  others  In  the  country  that  size.  It 
will  be  ready  in  December  and  will  trans- 
port 300.000  barrels  of  gasoline  a  day,  but 
gasoline  only.  It  won't  transport  oU  for  the 
houses  or  the  factories. 

Mr.  Zaiman.  How  will  that  help  New  Eng- 
land? You  said  the  line  extends  from  Texas 
to  Illinois 

Mr.  KopPLF%! .%  \  From  Illinois  It  will  pro- 
ceed through  oarge  and  railroad  tank  cars  to 
the  refining  areas  in  Pennsylvania,  after 
which  it  will  be  sent  out  through  regular 
channels  to  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  Zaiman,  Is  that  the  first  pipe  line  since 
Congress  passed  the  pipe-line  law  last  sum- 
mer? 

Mr.  Kopplemann.  No;  there  have  been 
others.  In  fart,  the  various  Government  de- 
partments have  been  developing  an  extensive 
pipe-line  program.  The  chief  trouble  is  get- 
ting   the   materials    needed   lor    thete    pipe 
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least  for   inaustrial  oil? 


Mr.  Kopplemann.  No;  there  are  not  And 
no  new  tank  cars;  In  fact,  no  new  railroad 
equipment  is  being  built.  Furthermore,  rail 
transportation  of  oil  is  very  expensive,  and 
the  added  cost  of  oil  shipped  to  the  war 
plants  by  rail  Is,  of  course,  coming  out  of  th« 
taxpayers'  pockets.  And  mind  you,  we  an- 
ticipate at  least  doubling  our  w,tr  output 
during  the  next  several  months,  and  that 
means  a  tougher  transportation  problem  for 
us. 

Mr,  Zaiman,  If  were  going  short  on  rail- 
road equipment,  how  are  we  going  to  trans- 
port other  commodities  to  the  East? 

Mr.  Kopplemann  Now  you're  getting  to  the 
nub  of  the  problem  That's  the  reason  for 
the  Florida  barge  canal  Fortunately  for  all 
of  us.  beginning  some  30  years  ago.  far- 
sighted  statesmen  saw  the  need  of  develop- 
ing our  inland  waterways.  The  rivers  and 
the  canals  of  the  Nation  are  doing  a  major 
Job  In  transportation  today.  Were  It  not  for 
the  series  of  waterway  improvements  whirh 
have  been  going  on  since  before  the  last  war, 
we'd  be  In  a  terrible  fix  It's  too  bad  that  the 
Florida  canal  and  other  water  projects  weren't 
developed  long  ago  If  they  had  been,  we 
couid  thumb  our  nose  at  the  submarines. 
And  many  lives,  ships,  and  cargoes  would 
have  been  saved. 

Mr.  Zaiman.  Can  enemy  submarines  oper- 
ate in  our  rivers? 

Mr  Kopplemann.  Not  seriously.  In  the  St. 
Lawrence,  80  mUes  wide,  there  were  two  tor- 
pedoings.  but  even  that's  minor  by  compari- 
son. Our  inland  waterways  are  completely 
pr.;)tected  from  submarines. 

Mr.  Zaiman.  That  Includes  the  Florida 
canal? 

Mr,  Kopplemann,  Yes.  Indeed;  and  that 
means  protection  for  a  number  of  Important 
Items  we're  getting  from  the  South  and 
Southwest  for  the  war  Industries  up  here.  It 
is  not  only  oil.  We  get  sulfur,  cotton,  salt, 
and  lead,  all  of  which  comes  from  Texas, 
Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Oklah^!-''  We're  get- 
ting strategic  materials  fn:  '■■'<  ^  o  which 
would  be  shipped  safely  througn  tnis  canal. 
Zinc,  manganese.  Iron,  all  of  these  come  from 
Mexico  Into  Texas,  and  we  need  them  up 
North.  Two  tin-smelter  plants  are  operat- 
ing In  Texas,  Tin  Isn't  helping  to  win  the 
war  In  Texas.  We  need  It  up  here.  If  we 
can't  get  these  goods  up  to  the  factories,  we 
face  the  threat  of  a  fallUig  off  In  war  produc- 
tion. Far  from  falling  off,  we  must  Increase, 
Increase,  and  still  Increase, 

Mr,  Zaiman  Then  It's  only  a  question  of 
getting  the  materials  up  to  the  plants, 

Mr.  Kopplemann.  Yes;  and  the  course  la 
clear.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
g.ven  the  green  light.  When  this  canal  It 
built,  the  goods  will  travel  a  direct  route 
from  the  sources  of  supply  to  the  centers  of 
production, 

Mr,  Zaiman.  Well  need  new  barges,  won't 
we?    Can  we  spare  the  materials  for  them? 

Mr  Kopplemann  There  will  be  no  steel 
barges.  For  the  most  part  they  will  be  of 
word.  They're  invest^atlng  the  use  of  con- 
crete, too.  Tugboats  and  small  craft  for  tow- 
ing the  barges  have  been  offered  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  the  need  for  this  kind  of 
craft  win  not  be  as  great  as  some  people 
fancy, 

Mr.  Zaiman.  Just  how  will  this  Florida 
barge  canal  connect  up  with  the  present 
waterways? 

Mr,  Kopplemann,  You've  traveled  that  part 
of  the  country  a  lot.  Jack.  Here's  the  set-up: 
We  have  two  separate  Inland  waterways  One 
from  Texas  along  the  Gulf  to  the  west  coast 
of  Florida.  The  other  from  northeast  Flor- 
ida, at  Jacksonville,  up  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
Trenton.  N.  J.  This  barge  canal  across  Flor- 
ida will  connect  up  the  two  so  that  we'll  have 
a  direct  waterway  inland  from  Texas  to 
Jersey. 
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M      K    FT    f  .!  o,  ;     .v.. en   th*   barg 
Florida  trom   uie  Wi-bI.  Iheir  car. 
Xtrred  to  ships  which  sail  arous  (.     : 
•u!a    of    Florida,    and    transferred 
iMTgea  >t  Jactcsonville  for  the  i 
W«y  up  the  Atlantic  coast.     Or.  t 
travel  across  Fionda  by  rail      The 
ekmiijate  these  transfers,  and  elim 
risk  of  submarines  operating  ctT  h 
be  much  cheaper  than  rail 

Mr    Zaiman    Is  the   barge  canal 
•a  lh«  F.orida  ship  canaP 

Mr.    KoppiiMANW    Oh.    no:     It's 
fettter  different  propcsltion    This 
U  meant  soiely  to  accommodate  s 
aels  and  to  provide  a  direct  inland 
lor  the  ?afe  transp<:irtation  of  goods 
South  to  the  North      You  know.  Ja 
don't  gel  the  materials  to  the  North 
dustrles  will   move   to  the   South 
•topped  a  southern  exc-dus  of 
t4.)ries      But  our  plants  will  have  to 
the  !K>urces  of  supply  if  we  can't 
•uppllfs  here 

Mr  Zaima.n  I  think  I  read 
ago  that  the  submarine  menact 
luated 

Mr    Koppi^MANN    The   5ubmarine 
won't    b«-   eliminated   until    the   war 
We  may  be  .  ble  to  control  it  for  a 
that  s    all.     It    was   one   of   German^ 
effective  weapons  In  the  last  war 
going  to  u-se  It  this  time  so  long 
•ubmarlnes  to  send  to  our  waters 
have  sent  more  than  a  billion  dollaj-s 
of    American   cargoes   to  the   bot 
ocean 

Mr    /^ :^•.^-.     I:    'ne  direct  wate 
to  the  North  is  so  b-'dly  needed    ■>■ 
■o  niv.rh  or)r>o«;t;cn  to  it? 
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M:    K   i-r:  F.M*NN    Come.  come.  J  = 
•dltorlal  opposition  surt-ly  Isn  t  er 
newspaperman   to  Judge  the  snur<i 
proposition 

M'     Z\TM4V    Wh.T    n-e   you    ti->.i 

M       K    p-'-.  KMsNN     Not    at    all.     Y 
to  .   ■  K   :    .'   ■  :■    K>  :.•  ^'  man  in  the 
It  ■  granted  that  water  tri;  ~.     ;■ 
Cheapest  form  of  shipment      r  -  ^i 
that   we  can  t   send   our   t)oats   inU: 
lanttc  with  safely      It's  granted  tha 
•dditional     means     of      transports 
granted  that  the  direct  Inland  w 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  Northi^^-ast  is 
because  there  is  no  waterway  acros; 
Common  sen^^  directs  -he  construe 
canal   across  Flon:  '      s    re   special 
have    opposed    this    A.iUrway     rh.- 
notably,  and  the  people  are  si."  -  : 
of  It      Tliere  was  some  Juicy  te-um 
at  the  hearlne  on  this  point. 

Mr      Z.*TV'v    'vViU     the     barge 
Ch«'-'p«'r  t!         ■.  r- -'-r.t  methods'' 

n:  K  ;fm^nn  Ves.  It  will,  an 
t....;.  •...-.  p-r?'  .::.•.  '-oo  But  pipe  ! 
quickest   method  for  gasoline      I: 
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M-  KoppLEMANN  Altogether,  we  would 
ncert  21  pipe  lines  In  Florida,  costing  about 
tlOOOOOOO  eaciv  The  canal  will  cost  $50,- 
OOc  With   It  we  will   need   3  pipe  lines, 

ma.-.  ^  ■■  total  cf  $80,000,000  for  the  whole 
project",  as  against  $210,000,000  for  pipe  lines 
alone  And  bear  In  mind  that  with  the  barge 
Icxrk  canal  we  can  ship  numerous  commcdi- 
ties  we  can't  send  through  pipe  lines. 

Mr  Zaiman  But  even  so.  why  three  pipe 
lines?  Cant  the  one  pipe  be  used  for  all 
oil? 

Mr  KoppLEMANN  The  pipe  line  would  hare 
to  be  flu.-hed  for  each  type  of  oil.  This  way 
transportation  would  be  quicker  and  faster, 
as  each  pipe  line  would  be  used  only  for  its 
particular  kind  cf  oil. 

Mr  Zaiman  Mr  Kopplemann.  a  while  back 
ycu  mentioned  some  other  products  that 
cculdn  t  be  sent  through  the  pipe  lines.  Will 
you  name  tho?e  again,  please? 

Mr  Kopplemann.  Cotton,  sulfur,  food- 
stuffs, salt,  manganese,  tin.  lead— all  vital 
for  the  war.  Two  and  a  half  million  tons  of 
sulfur  come  out  of  I'oxas.  for  Instance.  Sul- 
furic acid  is  very  important  for  steel  and 
powder.  A  milllDn  tons  of  salt  comes  out  of 
Texas  That's  r.eeded  for  explosives.  As  It 
Is  now.  sulfur  and  salt  travel  by  barge  from 
Galveston  to  New  Orleans.  Then  they  are 
transierred  to  other  barges  up  the  Missis- 
sippi, then  by  lake  ships,  and  from  Chicago 
or  Buffalo  they  travel  by  rail  or  via  the  Erie 
Canal  to  the  prc;ductlon  centers 
Mr  Z.*iMAN  Sounds  complicated. 
Mr  KoppiEM.'NN  It  is.  and  expensive  as 
well.  But  under  the  circumstances  it  is  the 
best  we  have  We  need  the  cotton  badly  for 
gunpowder  and  for  cotton  cloth,  otherwise 
the  cotton  mil  is  in  New  England  couldn't 
operate.  Barge^  provide  the  cheapest  way  of 
transportation  and  they're  safe. 

Mr  Zaiman  How  long  will  it  take  to  build 
the  barge  lock   :anal? 

Mr  Kopplemann  Estimates  vary,  but  most 
agree  it  can  b^  buUt  in  15  months.  The 
highest  estimate  opponents  use  is  3  years. 
But.  Jack,  we  all  know  how  fast  we  can  work 
■vhen  we  have  S'jmething  to  work  for.  Turn- 
ing our  factorlej  from  peace  to  war  production 
tells  that  story.  Do  you  remember  the  scoff- 
ing when  the  p-esident  first  called  for  50.000 
airplanes  a  year?  It  was  fantastic,  the  skep- 
tics said,  but  the  engineers  and  the  produc- 
tion men  went  to  work,  and  we've  already 
pa.ssed  that  goal. 

Mr  Zaiman  Will  the  canal  go  through  the 
Senate' 

Mr  Kopplemann  There  was  a  substantial 
majority  in  the  House.  If  the  Senate  exer- 
cises Its  best  Judgment,  there  Is  no  dcubt  it 
will  sustain  our  side  of  the  Capitol.  I  believe 
this  canal  is  going  to  help  us  win  the  war. 

Mr  Zaiman  Suppose  the  canal  Isn't  fin- 
ished before  the  war  ends.     What  then? 

Mr.  Kopplemann.  I  hope  your  optimism  is 
fulfilled.  But  even  Mr  Hitler  can't  depend 
upon  his  intuition.  We  cant  figure  on  a 
.«;hort  war  by  any  means.  As  I  said  during 
the  debate,  we  must  go  ahead  for  a  long  one 
and  prepare  for  the  knock-out  blow,  whether 
It  is  going  to  come  in  2  years  or  in  10.  I 
would  be  for  this  project  in  peacetime. 
Right  new  it  is  particularly  essential  t>ecause 
we  are  at  war.  but  I  believe  in  deTCloping  our 
natural  resources  in  every  way. 

Mr  Zaiman  Yes:  I  know  youVe  felt  that 
way  all  along  about  natural  resources. 

Mr  Kopplemann.  I've  been  vindicated,  too. 
I  had  a  lot  of  criticism  when  I  supported  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  bills.  I'm  get- 
ting some  now  because  I  think  the  Enfield 
Etem  should  be  built  And  111  never  forget 
the  fight  for  the  flood-control  reservoirs  along 
the  Connectictit  River.  And  it's  lucky  we 
have  the  few  that  were  built. 

Mr  Zatnmn  How  are  they  being  used  In 
thr  war ' 

N;  kopplemann  Were  using  the  power 
ti.Lie.     Yet  aL  during  the  fight  the  opposi- 


tion said  no  power  could  be  developed  at 
storage  reservoirs.  It's  too  bad  that  more 
reservoirs  weren't  built.  We  wouldn't  have 
to  worry  over  the  prospect  of  rationing  elec- 
tricity, and  ga.^oline  won't  hold  a  candle  to 
the  rationing  of  electricity,  If  it  comes. 

Mr  Zaiman.  You  must  feel  pretty  good  fcr 
having  been  on  the  winning  side  of  the  power 
fight.  . 

Mr.  Kopplemann  1  do.  I  couldn't  help 
puffing  up  a  bit.  when  no  less  an  authority 
than  Samuel  Ferguson,  of  the  Hartford  E.ec- 
tric  Light  Co  .  told  a  group  of  us  in  Wash- 
ington a  few  weeks  back  that  I  had  been  rlglit 
about  the  Federal  reservoir  plan.  Don't 
think  I  m  setting  myself  up  as  a  prophet. 
I  Just  believe  that  God  meant  the  rivers  ard 
the  lands  and  the  forests  and  the  lakes  in 
America  for  the  people  to  use  as  well  as  io 
enjoy.  We  have  all  the  material  riches  ol 
the  world  right  here  within  our  borders. 
Its  merely  a  question  of  getting  them  out 
and  in  production  and  use 

Mr  Zaiman.  And  where  Nature  hasn't  pro- 
vided, you  feel  that  men  should? 

Mr.  Kopplemann  Well,  that's  the  whole 
purpose  of  science,  isn't  it?  I  have  unbcun.i- 
ed  faith  in  America.  I  feel  were  Just  be- 
ginning to  test  our  powers.  We  have  Utile 
realization  how  far  we  eventually  will  go  as 
a  Nation.  The  people  who  oppose  this  barge 
canal  have  not  learned  the  lessons  of  man's 
development  from  the  monkey  stage,  nor  lo 
they  have  the  vision  to  comprehend  how  lar 
the  road  of  civilization  still  extends,  how 
much  man  must  master  before  he  can  say  he 
has  attained  the  heights.  This  canal  is  a 
small  thing,  but  it  is  symbolic  of  man's  ce- 
terminatlon  to  overcome  adversity,  as  well  as 
his  ability  to  utilize  every  means  at  his  dis- 
posal to  simplify  the  problems  of  life. 


Tax  E.\t:ni;;L'jn  lor  Campaign  Gitts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAP :KS 

OF 

HON  WI1.LI.AMG.  STRATTON 

OF    ILLIKOIii 

■  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday  March  13,  1942 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  on  June  22,  em- 
bodying a  statement  by  Mr.  Fred  W. 
Blaisdell,  executive  secretary  of  the  B  '  - 
ter  Government  Association  of  lUim  .s. 
This  nonpartisan  civic  organization  has 
made  a  notable  record  in  its  fight  for 
good  government  and  any  statement  of 
its  capable  director,  Mr.  Blaisdell,  is 
worthy  of  public  attention. 

Tax  Exemption  Is  Proposed  for  Campaign 
Gifts 

Fred  W  Blaisdell.  executive  secretary  of  the 
Better  Government  Association,  suggested  to 
Congress  today  that  reasonable  contributions 
to  political  campaigns  be  exempted  for  in- 
come-tax purposes. 

Commenting  on  the  report  from  Wash  ng- 
ton  that  a  plan  is  under  considera:ion 
whereby  expenses  of  major  political  parties 
would  he  paid  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury, 
he  said: 

"While  it  might  provide  adequate  finan:lng 
in  national  elections,  it  could  not  be  exterided 
to  those  local  elections  on  which  nur  city. 
county,  and  State  governments  depend.  Nor 
could  it  cover  the  nomination  of  candidates 
In    primary    elections.      Citizens    wotUd    be 
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CRllecT  iip-^'^  for  political  contributions  a^  ;r 
the  pa>t 

BOTH   PARTIES    POOH 

•^e  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Congress 
that  contributions  for  reasonable  political 
purposes,  within  certain  limits  and  under 
certain  safeguards,  be  exempted  for  income- 
tax  purposes.  Such  exemption  would  permit 
both  parties  and  other  legitimate  political 
organizations  to  secure  the  necessary  financ- 
ing to  make  them  effective. 

"Both  political  parties  are  now  suffering 
from  financial  shortages  because  of  present 
Income  taxes  and  the  probability  of  greatly 
Increased  rates  " 

moneV  is  necessart 
Stressing  the   importance  of  maintaining 
the  two-party  system  to  avoid  collectivism, 
be  continued: 

"From  the  man  who  is  trying  to  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  village  council  to  the  man  wlio 
Is  running  lor  President  of  the  United  Spates, 
money  is  necessary  for  campaigning.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  advisable  to  have  the  privilege 
of  running  for  office  limited  to  men  of  wealth. 
"Why  then  should  citizens  who  contribute 
the  money  that  enables  our  party  system  to 
function  be  penalized  by  being  required  to 
pay  income  tax  on  their  contributions?  The 
Income  derived  by  the  Treasury  on  such  con- 
tributions will  not  be  a  major  item.  It  may 
be  considered  negligible  in  these  days  of  vast 
expenditures. 

"But,  great  or  small,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  free  the  contributor  from  the  burden  of 
paying  tax  on  his  contributions,  for  he  is  the 
man  who  makes  possible  the  continuation  of 
our  American  way." 


Private  Publication  of  Information  as  to 
Foreign  Policy 

EXIENtluN   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CURK 

OF   MISSOTTRI 

IN    VriE    ^^I:^^ATE   OF   ^:-}lE    UNITFI.    STATES 

Thur^daj,  Ju'w  25  (legislative  day  oj 
r-.u'.sdav  June  18),  1942 

Mr.  CLARK  (  f   Missouri.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a>k  u:,ar.;rnous  consent  that  there 
be   inserted  ^in    the    Appendix     >  f    the 
Ppr-oRD  an  article  by  Mr.  A:'hi.:   Krock. 
&:■:■:  :ii:r.^    \n    ' Iv    New   York    '["ir.ies    of 
todav.  emit!'  (i    The  Government  Should 
Try  an  Autobiography."    The  article  re- 
fers to  the  truly  remark;ibl'    ^ac    that 
Mr.  Ernest  K.  Lindley  and  Mr.   Forrest 
Davis  have  been  given  exclusive  access  to 
papers  attri  mlormaiion  of  the  most  con- 
fidpntial  character  referring  to  the  for- 
eign policy  of  tht    United  States,  ■which 
have   hitherto   been   withheld    from   the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  Foreign   Affairs   Committer,   of   the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  from  the 
Congre'-.s  and  th»^   public   at  large,  and 
have  b. '^n  r^'^rnii' t-'d  t'^  publish  'li-ni  at 
persona;  ;:■  nt  de.<^pite  the  fact  tha'  they 
involve  lac'.i  which  should  belor.t;  i.    all 
the    people,    and   to    documents    wh di 
should  have  been  Issued  as  public  docu- 
ments whenever  their  disclosure  would 
not  b    adverse  to  the  public  interest. 

I  also  ask  to  include  in  the  insertion 
another  article  on  the  same  subject,  by 
Mr.  Dr.  id  L>.w:>nce.  appeanne  m  the 
\Va.-hin^'''n  S^ar  of  yesterday. 


There  being  no  ob.iectMr.. 
were  ordered  to  be  'Hnnt-,  d  \n 
as  follows: 

The  GovERNlOMT  Bhotti.d  Try   an 
AtrronoouPHT 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
•Washtngton,  June  24  —For  the  second  time 
this  administration  has  entrusted  an  account 
of  the  inner  operations  of  its  foreign  policy 
to  writers  in  private  life  Instead  of  a£sem- 
bling  these  matters  In  a  white  book.  For 
the  second  time  official  information,  withheld 
from  Congress  and  the  general  press  and  pub- 
lic, has  been  authorized  for  publication  at 
commercial  profit  to  a  few  persons.  An  ad- 
ministration which  is  operating  under  the 
most  democratic  form  of  government  in  the 
world  has  once  again  told  its  story  through 
unofficial  spokesmen  instead  of  telling  the 
story  itself 

No  other  government,  free  or  totalitarian, 
has  permitted  files  and  diaries  of  this  nature 
to  be  vended  privately  in  the  book  and  maga- 
zine markets.  But  then  no  other  government 
has  permitted  its  own  officials  to  sell  articles 
relating  information  acquired  in  the  public 
service  and  withheld  from  Congress  and  the 
electors  who  pay  the  officials'  salaries  and 
make  their  places  possible.  The  inptances 
have  been  numercus;  one  of  the  latest  was 
an  account  of  his  Russian  experiences  and 
impreasions  by  the  President's  intimate  agent. 
Mr   Hopkins. 

Tlie    current    biography   of   the   course    of 
our  foreign  policy  into  war  was  written  by 
two   newspapermen,   Ernest   K.    Lindley    and 
Forrest  Davis,  and  only  the  President  could 
have  given  them  access  to  the  sources  plainly 
indicated.     No  lesser  official  would  have  ven- 
tured to  do  so      By  this  same  high  favor  two 
other    newspapermen,    Joseph    W.    Alscp,    Jr. 
(now  on  his  way  back  from  a  Japanese  prison 
at   Hong  Kong),   and  Robert   Kintner    (who 
has  since  entered  the  Army)  were  given  mate- 
rial, also  denied  to  Congress  and  the  public. 
which    they    vended    commercially    through 
"The  American  'White  Paper,"  a  story  of  the 
secret  diplomacy  preceding  and  Just  follow-    | 
ing  the  outbreak  of  the  war  In  Europe.     On 
that   occasion    the   administration    not   only 
chose   biographers   instead   of   sponsoring    iU 
own  account;  It  also  allowed  the  authors  to 
call   their   product   a   "white   paper,"   a  title 
other  governments   have   reserved   to  them- 
selves. 

N     rR:T;(:~M  of  AtrrHORS 

Not  the  slightest  criticism  can  be  made 
against  Messrs.  Lindley  and  Davis,  as  it  could 
not  be  against  M'  v^-^  .'X:--  n  and  Kintner, 
for  taking  what  t'.-,p  c  •<:>  provided  Each 
pair  had  a  wonderful  and  lucrative  idea.  If 
they  could  induce  the  President  to  order  its 
realization.  In  each  case  he  agreed,  and 
what  should  have  been  released  to  the  people 
under  official  imprimatur— the  grave  activ- 
ities and  words  of  those  chosen  by  the  people 
to  conduct  their  alTairs — was  countenanced 
as  a  prosperous  private  venture. 

Like  the  first  inside  story,  the  second  is 
fascinating  and  revealing  because  of  the  de- 
tails and  the  atmosphere.  Like  the  first,  the 
revelations  of  the  second  are  not  many,  but 
they  are  most  important  and  significant. 
It  Is  newly  told  how  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister, when  he  met  the  President  in  Aucust 
1941  off  the  Atlantic  coast,  urged  him  to  hand 
an  ultimatum  to  Japan  against  further  ag- 
gressions, and  how  the  President  declined. 
saying  he  thought  he  could  "baby"  the  Japa- 
nese for  3  months  more,  time  greatly  needed 
for  the  rearmament  programs  (The  baby- 
ing actually  lasted  4  months  )  It  is  told 
how  Under  Secretary  Welles  informed  the 
Soviet  Ambassador,  Mr.  Oumansky.  in  Jan- 
uary 1941  of  reports  (in  which  Mr  Welles  ex- 
pressed full  faith)  that  Hitler  would  attack 
Russia  ■:  June,  and  how  the  Ambassador 
questioned  'che  represenUtive  of  Russia's  then 


al.y.  the  Gfraiihii  C\:R:cf  dAf^H.rf-  w.   \\&sh- 
ingtcn,  at)cu'    !:;!:ii 

Se<Tetary  Hu..a  several  warnings  lu  No- 
vemt^r  1941  to  our  whole  Government,  in- 
cluding the  chiefs  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  to  look  for  slmulUneous  surpr.^  !  - 
tacks  by  Japan  throughout  the  Pacific  area, 
as  r<'lated  by  the  latest  biographers  of  our 
foreign  policy,  wlU  not  be  news  to  readers  of 
the  New  York  Times.  They  were  the  earliest 
to  be  informed  of  the  warnings  In  a  \\u>l:- 
Ington  dispatch  that  appeared  in  the  iK  ua 
of  December  16,  1941,  after  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences at  Pearl  Harbor  of  their  disregard 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  had  begun  to  be 
realized. 

THF     FKESIDENT     WAS     ASTuNibHLD 

But  M'  Lindley  and  Davis  add  an  Inti- 

mate chapter  to  the  history  of  this  period, 
almost  an  Incredible  one  in  view  of  the  alarms 
Mr.  Hull  had  been  sounding  for  10  days  at 
the  White   House   and   throughout   the   ad- 
ministration    They  report  that  on  December 
7    the    President,    having    finished    lunching 
with  Mr.  Hopkins,  was  working  on  his  stamp 
coUection;    and    that  when   Secretary   Knox 
got  through  to  him  with  the  news  of  the 
Japanese  attack,  his  comment  was  this  ex- 
clamation   of    unbelief:    "No!"      Since    the 
authors  describe  precisely  how  the  President 
and   Mr.  Hopkins   were   dressed,   and    report 
their  conversation   in   direct  d  scourse.   this 
Indication  that  even  Mr    Roosevelt  was  not 
prepared   for   materialization   of    Mr.    Hull's 
warnings  must  be  taken  as  authentic 

This  should  interest  current  and  future 
historians,  who  must  try  to  reconcile  claims 
for  Mr  Roosevelt  of  faultless  prevision  and 
the  best  possible  effort  to  be  ready  for  events 
cleirly  foreseen  with  Pearl  Harbor  and  nu- 
merous other  evidences  to  the  contrary. 


■  h    Delay — 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Jun« 
24.  19421 

Article    Tells    of    Jap.^m    f 
RoosrvELT    Vetoed    Churchill 
August  Ultimatum 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Although  Japan  took  the  initiative  in 
making  war  on  the  United  SUtes  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  both  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and 
President  Roosevelt  discussed  In  August  1941 
the  isruance  of  an  ultimatum  to  Japan  which 
both  men  iv;-.:..'.>d  n.,c!,'  h:  ,!,,■  on  war  Mr. 
Churchill  V.-.:  -.-ci  it  au:  .\1;  i;  o.sevelt  hesi- 
tated and  pre: erred  '  lu  baby  along"  the 
Japanese  for  3  months 

This  is  the  sensational  disclosure  n:  ia(  !  y 
Ernest  Lindley  and  Forrest  Dnv;-  --:  -.i;  ;.ra  ,e 
in  the  current  issue  of  thr  I  ;  ■-  li  '■-'  ■>•  ^^■- 
nal  which  is  prefaced  by  the  mugazme  s  ed- 
itors  With  the  statement  that  these  two 
writers  have  been  given  access  to  something 
hitherto  denied  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
generally,  namely  access  to  the  "files  in  the 
White  House,  the  State  Department,  and 
other  Government  agencies"  concerning  the 
events  that  led  up  to  our  entry  into  the 
present  World  War. 

The  isolationists  have  all  along  claimed 
that  secret  diplomacy  and  secret  conversa- 
tions were  determlr.trr  America's  commit- 
ments and  would  leat  A  nerican  partlcipa- 
t'on  in  the  war.  The  strongly  worded  not« 
which  was  sent  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  Japan  on  November  26,  1941,  and 
which  has  often  been  referred  to  as  an  ulti- 
matum because  it  served  notice  that  Jii:  : 
mtist  in  effect  \it'^ri-aw  from  rhmn  w.ts 
met  by  Japan  or  I''  mber  7,  IIMI  •>*  :'h  an 
attack  at  Pearl  ii 


INDICAItli 

The  events  that  p 


■  r } 


w  hich  Indi- 
cated that  Ana  ;  ,  rxpecieu  .>  ;..-e  told  by 
Messrs.  Lind;<.>  and  Davis  m  v.;,  -  rnust  con- 
Btitute  the   most   striking   piece    d    p  e  u  ir 
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history   yet   publUhed      I'    rt    d 
1   Hows: 

The  trans-Atlantic  eicharp"  ■  '  '  - 
December  7.  1M1»  reminded  the  P  •  :|  "  f 
a  dlflerence  over  far  eastern  p<>l.cv  ..  i'.  U  - 
Tflrped  between  him  and  the  Prime  M:riister 
when  they  met  In  a  'Newfouif:  :  >^  -  .*  tor 
the  Atlantic  conference  \  ..  -  1'41). 
ChurchiU  wished  to  meet  the  i.-*ue  heMd-on. 
He  aaked  the  President — a»  the  Bnti.^h  Aus- 
tralians, and  Dutch  repeatedly  had  besc.u{?ht 
this  Gowrnment  before — to  Join  m  a:  ulti- 
"mative  declaration  to  Japan 

"For  some  time  the  other  Pacific  powe's  had 
aou  ht  to  establish  a  deadline  in  the  Fa  ■  East. 
serving  notice  on  the  Nipp<jne*»»  Err.pir»  that 
thus  far.  and  no  farth»T  might  rhev  (?o — a 
dtadline  political  as  well  as  ge^sgra  >hlcal. 
setting  bounds  to  pressure  en  other  states 
as  well  as  to  the  enlargement  of  Ja  )anese 
forct-s  in  Indrchina  While  such  a  move 
entailed  the  ri.<k  of  war.  Churchill,  mi  itrust 
InK  lurrher  procrajstination.  t>elieved  it  might 
bring  the  Japanese  to  bock  " 

rtiiszDTirt  "TKMPoaizn)" 
•Unlike  the  Prime  Minlst- -    W'    P       ^■>velt 
lacked  the  constitutional  ca{         ,.  'ke  a 

ccmmitment  involving  the  possibility  a  auto 
matic  hostilities  Only  Congress  can  leclare 
war  There  were,  moreover,  other  considera 
tions  Mr  Rftoaevelt  believed  In  August  on 
f  V  dence  in  the  hands  of  the  State  I>epart 
ment.  that  war  In  the  Pacific  was  a  matter 
of  weeks  or  months  Yet  he  knew  the  coun- 
try »  unreadiness.  The  Pres  dent,  therefore, 
temporized 

••  "Wouldn't  we  be  better  off  In  3  mjjnths?" 
he  aaked 

■  Churchill  agreed,  still  doubting,  hiwever. 
that  such  a  respite  would  be  forthfoming 
without  concerted  action  now 

"  Leave  that  to  me.'  said  the  President, 
1  think  I  can  baby  them  along  for  3  nr  onths ' 
"A  hitherto  unpublished  aspect  of  he  At- 
lantic conference,  the  incident  should  dispose 
of  an  implication  nometimes  heard  Tiut  the 
United  States  projected  an  unwilling  Britain 
Into  the  far  eastern  war 

"On  December  7  M  :■'  osevelt  rtflccted 
that  he  had  babied  uir  J.ipanese  alimg  for 
almost  4  months,  not  3  He  had  n£  turally 
been  aware  that  the  Japanese  conci  rrently 
were  Ijabyliig  along  the  Western  'owers. 
Their  motives  w  '.    ■*-•:■"    !    ■   fr     i     ;nno 

cent  The  Japa:.- --  .  rtac;>  ;  4  -  .'  r  ■.  »■  kill. 
needed  time  to  mattire  their  treachfry  In 
the  light  of  their  Atlantic  converiatlons 
neither  Roosevelt  nor  Churchill  was  si  rprlsed 
en  December  7  although  both  .>.  :  taken 
aback  bv  the  foulness  of  the  bK  ^  i  their 
timetables,  war  in  that  quarter  a  I  :;lue.' 


Fffedoni  ot  the  Press 
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TV.:'  D-  :.^  r  1  rbj.'Ction.  the  address 
11,  i^  :  if  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.i  lo.lo'A's: 

One  of  the  basic  constitutional  guaranties 
of  American  liberty  Is  the  freedom  of  the 
press  U  is  part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  But, 
like  all  the  rights  won  by  a  democratic  people, 
It  a:8o  entails  a  duty,  for  as  our  Chief  Justice 
recently  stated,  m  a  democracy  "the  only 
check  upon  our  own  exercise  of  power  Is  our 
sense  of  self-restraint."  But  restraint  need 
not  be  a  negative  force  It  can  be  positive 
as  well,  and  it  is  about  the  constructive  role 
of  the  press  In  this  crisis  that  I.  as  a  layman, 
want  to  venture  a  few  remarks. 

What  is  the  obligation  of  the  press?  How 
can  the  press,  managed  by  patriotic  and  sin- 
cere men.  best  serve  its  country  now?  What 
Is  the  place  of  the  press  In  the  war  effort? 
Tlie  cruel  price  which  democracies  have 
paid  so  often  for  their  self-deception  In  this 
war  Is  familiar  to  us  all  under  the  slogan  of 
"Too  little  or  too  late."  I  am  afraid  that 
too  many  Americans  are  still  deceiving  them- 
selves about  the  Job  ahead. 

The  Illusion  is  too  widespread  that  we  can 
avr^  d  a  long  and  bitter  fi^ht.  Too  many  good 
Americans  are  under  the  Impression  that 
the  enemy  is  about  to  collapse,  if  not  simul- 
taneously across  our  two  oceans,  at  least  In 
Europe.  Perhaps  they  will  turn  out  to  be 
right  Certainly  I  have  no  crystal  which  will 
reveal  the  future,  and  I  heard  of  no  one  in 
authority  who  would  even  dare  to  put  a  date 
on  the  collapse  of  our  enemies.  The  error 
of  putting  an  early  date  on  that  collapse  is 
twofold:  First,  It  creates  a  dangerous  Magi- 
no'-line  psychology,  second,  it  may  prepare 
us  for  a  200-yard  dash  when  a  grueling  mile 
race  lies  ahead  But  1  fear  that  too  few 
Americans  realize  we  must  prepare — with 
American  arms — to  offset  still  further  In- 
cresses  In  the  strength  of  our  enemy — In- 
crea.ses  won  at  the  expense  of  our  gallant, 
hard-pressed  Allies 

Yes.  the  press  clearly  has  a  fight  on  Its 
hands  It  must  make  war  on  our  Illusions 
and  on  our  wishful  thinking  The  front  on 
which  It  must  fight  Is  as  vital  as  that  on 
which  the  Air  Corps,  or  the  steel  Industry, 
or  our  farmers  are  mobilized  We  expect  our 
manufacturers  to  tool  up  their  plants  with 
the  most  efficient  equipment  conceivable. 
We  expect  cur  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  our 
civilian  army  behind  the  lines,  to  be  physi- 
cally fit  By  the  same  token,  our  democracy 
cannot  function  effectively  unles  a  free  press 
helps  the  people  to  keep  themselves  mentally 
fit  Let  us  never  forget  that  free,  frank,  and 
bold  discui.slon  Is  the  very  life  of  this  kind 
of  government.  Upon  that  rock  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  built  this  society 

We  as  a  people  know  no  substitute  for  a 
free  press  Certainly  Government  cannot 
provide  one  In  the  absence  of  a  free  and 
vigorous  press  advising  the  people  m  the 
execution  of  their  sovereign  power,  we  would 
face  disintegration  In  time  of  peace  and  de- 
feat in  time  of  war  For  the  people  cannot 
keep  themselves  mentally  fit  and  alert  In  this 
unfamiliar  complicated.  kaleidoscoplcally 
changing  world  without  the  aid  and  guidance 
of  a  free  and  miisterfuUy  competent  press. 
And  yet.  the  press  Is  not  free  and  effective 
simply  by  virtue  of  not  being  suppressed  or 
bullied  It  Is  free  according  to  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions  only  when  It  accepts  the 
responsibility  of  its  independence,  and.  of 
its  own  volition,  helps  the  people  advance 
toward  the  realization  of  their  aspirations. 
In  the  crisis  we  face  today,  we  need  the 
press — as  Jefferson  and  Franklin  needed  the 
press  when  this  country  first  fought  for  Its 
life  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  gigantic 
struggle  ahead 

Hitler  never  had  any  doubt  that  we  would 
arm  and  we  would  fight  But.  with  his  cyni- 
cal contempt  for  the  Intelligence  of  the  com- 
mon Tv.'^.v.  and  the  integrity  of  democracy,  he 


has  been  gambling  against  the  ability  of  our 
millions  of  average  families  to  undersUnd 
our  emergency,  to  respond  to  it  with  a  single- 
ness of  purpose,  and  to  cope  with  it  realis- 
tically. When  we  have  fought  otir  way  to 
vlctorj'.  the  Nazis  will  finally  understand  that 
the  decisive  secret  weapgn  in  our  arsenal  Is 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  average  American, 
who  wants  the  truth  and  who  always  wants 
to  know  how  he  can  do  his  Job  better.  This 
Is  the  reason  why  the  average  American  is 
counting  on  the  ability  of  the  press  to  keep 
him  on  the  right  course  during  tliese  dark 
days. 

That  Is   the   help  which   the  people   now, 
more  urgently  than  ever  before,  want  from 
the  press.    The  press  is  equipped  to  provide 
it.    What    the    press    emphatically    is    not 
equipped  to  provide  is  propaganda.    The  na- 
tive shrewdness  of  the  American  people  will 
always   see   through    It.    The   people   resent 
propagandists.     And  the  fact  Is  that  propa- 
gandists cannot  have  faith  in  the  people  or 
respect  for  their  Intelligence.    For  the  people 
do  not  want  plain  truth  concealed  in  fancy 
clothes.    They  do  not  want  deviousness  and 
indirection.    The  people  know  that  they  are 
In  this  war.  and  that  they  must  fight  their 
way  out  of  it.    They  dont  want  to  be  cajoled 
o     high    pressured    Into    fighting    for    what 
they,   as  Americans,   hold  sacred.     They   do 
not  want   to  have   losses  sugar-coated.    All 
they  want  to  know  is  what  has  to  be  done  and 
how  to  do  it  in  the  best  and  the  quickest 
way.    The  realistic  newspaper-reading  public 
Is   fast  acquiring   a   vivid   sense   of   what   it 
takes  to  hold  the  enemy  to  a  stalemate  in  a 
major  battle,  much  less  to  win  one     It  knows 
that    even    a    major    battle,    that    one    hard 
punch  is  far  from  being  a  knock-out  blow. 
The  public  does  not  want  mental  coddling. 
The  realities  of  American  life  in  1942  re- 
volve around  the  fact  that  we  have  an  Army 
of  4.000000  men      Probably  it  will  soon   bo 
increased  by  as  many  as   another  4.000.000 
men.     No  inside  Information  or  specialized 
knowledge  is  needed  to  understand  what  this 
means.    No  other  fact  means  as  much.   There 
Is  not  a  home  In  America  where  this  is  not 
spontaneously  understood.    Our  people  know 
that  this  war  Is  being  fought  for  the  next 
1,000  years  of  history.    Our  people  know  that 
It  Is  being  fought  for  the  biggest  stakes  ever 
pledged  by   men — for  the  entire  world   and 
its  wealth,  as  well  as  for  the  mind  and  soul 
of  the  individual.    Our  people  know,  finally, 
that   every   American — in    and    out   of   uni- 
form— is  part  of  this  war.     Each  is  groping 
anxiously  for  the  most  effective  way  he  can 
find  of  doing  his  duty  and  carrying  his  share 
of  the  load.  , 

Ever  since  this  country  has  felt  Itself  at 
war.  a  deeply  Intimate  and  fervent  sense  of 
obligation  to  our  Allies  has  been  growing. 
As  the  war  has  drawn  closer  to  us.  more  and 
more  Americans  have  come  to  realize  how 
Indebted  we  are  to  them;  what  their  resist- 
ance has  cost  our  comirion  enemy;  and  how 
much  time  they  have  gained  for  us  But, 
with  all  due  respect  for  the  job  our  Allies 
have  done,  and  are  still  doing,  the  country 
realizes  that  our  mass  Army  and  Navy  must 
more  and  more  take  over  the  burden  they 
have  been  carrying.  The  country  knows  that 
we  are  In  a  fight — a  fight  not  only  for  our 
way  of  life,  but  for  our  verj*  lives. 

You  editors  and  publishers  well  know  that 
If  there  ever  is  a  Nazi  and  Jap  triumph, 
those  of  you  who  escaped  the  firing  squad 
( and  from  your  record  I  dare  say  there  would 
be  few)  would  be  surreptitiously  publishing 
your  pamphlets  of  freedom  in  the  wilds  of 
Oregon's  woods  or  In  the  fastness  of  Its 
mountains. 

Everyone  understands  why  we  are  building 
this  Army  and  Navy.  Our  finest  men  are 
pouring  Into  It  to  serve  for  the  duration. 
And  yet  a  highly  patriotic  and  victory-minded 
fraction  of  our  press  has  hardly  yet  faced  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  mortal  danger.     Our  boys 
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In  r.niiorm  beiiev,?  it  — t-'-.ats  wh,  nit-y  i.re 
there.  Their  families  believe  it— they  know 
their  boys  must  ftRht,  and  they  are  proud  to 
have  them  go.  And  the  majority  of  the  press 
feels  the  same  wav  Rut  some  well-inten- 
tioned publican  :.  ar^  .:i  the  main  describ- 
ing an  unreal  war.  in  which  it  would  appear 
that  we  have  little  left  to  do  except  prepare 
to  receive  the  imminent  surrender  of  the 
enemv. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  publications  which 
even  before  Pearl  Harbor  were  for  the  in- 
tervention and  the  defeat  of  the  Axis.  What 
Is  the  average  reader  to  think  when  after  days 
and  days  of  overenthusiastlc  headlines,  news 
of  a  distinctly  anticiimatic  nature  hits  him? 
He  remembers  the  boys  on  Bataan.  They  are 
the  real  heroes — they  were  the  pioneers  of  this 
war.  But  at  the  tiine  a  good  portion  of  the 
press  told  us  only  of  their  heroism,  and  did 
not  prepare  the  country  for  the  grim  defeat 
we  faced.  The  British  fighters  who  went 
through  the  hell  of  Dunkerque.  and  Crete,  and 
Hong  Kong,  the  Russians  who  manned  the 
line  of  Kharkhov.  the  Chinese  who  have  killed 
Japs  with  practically  their  bare  hands  these 
bloody  5  years,  the  starving  Greeks,  and  the 
Serb  guerillas — all  bear  witness  that  heroism 
is  not  enough.  Our  new  army  Is  dedicated  to 
the  preposition  that  heroes  no  longer  need 
be  and  no  longer  will  be  martyrs. 

It  is  significant  that  Japan's  savage  and 
brutal  paganism  place?  Its  top  premium  on 
death  In  war.  War  heroes  are  promised  a 
more  generous  reward  for  dying  than  any 
Jap  gets  for  living  But  our  boys,  who  are 
perfectly  willing  to  die  for  their  ideals,  are 
fighting  to  win  ar^d  to  live.  They  plan  to 
come  home  and  enjoy  the  peace  they  have 
won.  That  Is  why,  althcu<»h  we  will  never 
forget  our  heroes,  dead  and  living,  we  will  im- 
plement the  spirit  of  our  boys  with  the  tools 
of  victory. 

But  the  press  will  abdicate  Its  most  pja- 
trlotic  wartime  function  If  it  neglects  to 
drive  home  to  us  the  bitter  facts  of  what 
our  men  have  had  to  face,  the  facts  of  what 
our  enemv  has  dene  that  we  have  neglected 
to  do.  ■We  are  fighting  this  war  to  win. 
Nothing  l3  more  vital  than  our  need  to 
live  our  past  mistakes  In  order  to  correct 
them.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  need  the 
press.  That  Is  why  so  much  of  our  war 
effort  hinges  upon  the  Independence  and 
vitality  of  the  prese.  The  press  mu«t  be 
America's      wartime      university.  There- 

fore, the  press  must  realize  that  the  peo- 
ple look  to  It  not  for  cheerleading  but  for 
leadership 

When  we  speak  cf  ri  4  r^CK^  000  man  army. 
or  an  8.000,000  man  amy  we  assume  that 
this  Is  the  size  of  the  army  and  the  measure 
of  the  effort  we  will  need  to  vfin.  Every 
man  In  the  service  knows  that  he  must  pre- 
pare for  action  on  ?-"  e  front  We  can 
safely  count  only  cnt  ri'g:  Not  until 
most  of  these  men  aie  on  these  fronts 
will  the  decls've  phase  of  this  war  ha'e 
}>  r-;,';  H  "■■*'•.<■  t;  "ii  '  "-^  'l'-''-  '  ;-f*les  already 
btiii.vi  a-  n..i\  -tt:n,  '  t^' '•  n  vile  only  the 
prellminarv  ci  «.  e  of  this  w  ir 

Bir  vp:  -  ptinu.-m.  thovi^M  moved  by  pa- 
tri.  •  i'=-Tt:  can  readily  burden  (ur  war  effort 
with  a  6i?>=er\'\ce  It  can  mistakenly  label 
th  s  prellminarv   struggle    to   stem    the   tide 

of  asgression  ->-  '    -"  tl-     :  rv.'   n  '*:vch  our 

own'tldeof  hbfi-v  w.il  bP  nn  ;  '■  i  ,  'Psistiblv 
hlKh  By  encouraeing  ;n  F"a  ■  :r:>:  ^  -l-  ^i  :  h- 
ture  hopes,  it  can  u^.r-  •  f  :f  iif-  .,  aiid  nanvfi- 
tently  minimize  'he  :   :.a  n     iiths  of  sir  it;^:'' 

a:     1   ■•:;r-i^-r   •'    i'    ;;V    b:.'''i'.'    /.'■'   .i:T"ni 

t\:ru:\pd  subier-.^  'f  H;-:  -  v.'':.r  ir.n^t  be  tcld 
anew  each  JaiiU.,ry  thai  :b.->ir  oppmr:  ■-  will 
collapse  this  year.  On  the  contrary,  the 
genius  of  the  American  pprrle  lies  ir  thf-ir 
keen    perception    of    tie    •r"'-!--^'.'' ►•    b^-twf-fii 

w   ,.  ;-,:-i:    •.:'*:    ,;:■■-    •  ■:  •     -i-.r.    ir    -rx  '1-    r"i::    'i ,    'o 
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Ues  that  make  the  American  people  immune 


tc  the  b:,Uir!>l!n:e::ts  v.l  (ii>-i;,v  propaganda 
also  makes  ti.  :::  ^vorulul  ^■^  -.  .  r  zculous 
among  us  vw.i.;;t  wishful  i  ;  .i..;,g  would 
have  the  effect  of  distracting  us  from  the 
war  we  are  beginning  to  fight.  If  the  war  is 
already  practically  won,  and  the  enemy  about 
to  collapse,  readers  of  rosy-hued  headlines 
may  well  ask.  Why  build  this  huge  army, 
why  convert  our  peacetime  economy  into  an 
arsenal?  The  press  renders  a  greater  serv.ce 
to  the  country  when  it  doggedly  explains  why 
all  of  us  mu.st  sacrifice  to  build  up  such  great 
momentum  for  the  final  fight  which  may 
still  be  months  and  months,  or  even  years,  in 
the  future. 

A  good  part  of  this  excess  optimism  is  due 
to  a  very  genuine  and  undersundable  desire. 
Certainly,  it  is  more  pleasant  to  print  gccd 
news  than  bad.  Indeed,  what  cculd  be  mere 
pleasant  than  to  believe  that  danger  no 
longer  threatens  us?  Some  may  Jtistify  this 
uniealistlc  excess  of  optimism  on  the  grounds 
that  more  sober  talk  would  expcss  them  to 
criticism.  Indeed,  our  enemy  would  like  to 
have  the  press  default  on  its  obligation  to 
the  people.  A  vicious  undercurrent  of  rumtr 
has  been  circulated  to  the  effect  that  seme 
mysterious  power  in  Washington  will  clamp 
down  on  the  press  unless  it  transforms  Itself 
into  a  carbon  copy  edition  of  the  enemy  press. 
The  press,  of  course,  is  toe  intelligent  to  be 
misled  by  such  fantastic  propaganda.  The 
press  understands  the  need  for  the  censor- 
ship of  mihtary  and  naval  facts;  no  one  Is 
more  anxious  than  the  press  to  keep  valuable 
information  from  the  enemy.  But  In  the 
broad  field  left  open  to  it  by  the  military 
censorship,  the  press  knows  that  It  Is  abso- 
lutely free  to  perform  Its  constitutional  func- 
tion It  knows  also  that  the  Government 
will  fight  to  the  limit  to  defend  Its  ability  to 
carry  out  Its  national  assignment.  No 
amount  of  rumor  will  persuade  the  press  to 
the  contrary. 

The  press,  when  It  speaks  the  truth  (In- 
side, of  course,  the  limits  set  by  military  ne- 
cessity) and  advocates  improvement  In  time 
of  trouble,  can  only  win  more  respect  than  It 
already  commends  as  an  institution.  It  Is 
by  specious  and  unverifiable  overstatement 
that  it  endangers  its  position  with  the  pub- 
lic. 

No  more  now  than  in  peacetime  Is  It  the 
Job  of  the  press  to  accept  statements  uncrirl- 
cally  and  without  regard  to  what  has  gone  be- 
fore or  to  vhat  may  be  expected  to  follow. 
The  press  is  as  much  an  organ  of  leadership  In 
Its  field  as  our  General  Staff  is  on  the  front 
linss. 

Let  the  press,  therefore,  reassure  itself.  It 
will  invite  no  criticism  If  It  speaks  realisti- 
cally of  the  strength  and  ruthlessness  of  cur 
enemy  and  the  grim  tabk  we  face.  On  the 
conuary.  it  will  help  Instead  of  hinder  our 
war  eflcrt  if  it  drives  home  to  the  country 
the  hard  facts  of  the  struggle  ahead  of  us  It 
is  no  secret  to  the  American  reading  public 
that,  once  a  sinister  and  degenerate  force 
roots  itself  In  countries  so  powerful  as  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  and  creates  such  an  organi- 
zation of  force  and  military  momentum  as 
our  enemy  commands,  victory  becomes  a  long, 
painful,  uphill  fight.  We  have  beeun  that 
fight.  We  will  not  stop  until  it  is  won,  until 
the  survival  of  otir  way  of  life  Is  assured  by 
the  extinction  of  theirs  The  American  peo- 
ple know  that  a  militarized  monster,  such  as 
cur  enemy  has  bred,  ta'tes  a  long  time  to 
grow  and  a  long  time  to  kill. 

The  wartime  job  of  the  press,  therefore,  as 
I  see  it.  is  not  only  to  report  victories  but 
to  analv^e  them  with  an  eye  to  battles  still 
in  t'v  ;u;  u-  It  Ib  also  to  report  defeats  and 
ana.v/r  ;.<  in  courageously  and  construc- 
tively. It  is  instructive  to  contrast  the  Brit- 
ish press  and  the  German.  The  free  British 
prese  has  taken  a  leading  and  glorious  role  In 
converting  a  defe'ted  and  shocked  nation 
Into  a  sturdy  }  ;.  e.  fighting  its  way  out  of 
the  defensive.     Ine  fearless  British  press  has 


constantly  ;•  1  ■:  effective'.',  v, ,  ■  k  j  '  r  iid 
won  a  more  efficient  war  cflurt.  It  1.  ;  d 
dividends  to  its  people  The  supine  (  ;  i 
press,  on  the  otlier  hand,  has  bci  ir 

stamp  for  entrenched  bureau:!  .>  v»  !  u 
tlie  Germany  Army  first  swept  all  opposition 
from  the  field.  Hitler's  mouthpiece  screamed, 
"Victory,  victory,  the  war  Is  over."  Then, 
when  Germany  became  overconfident,  ignor- 
ing the  new  sUength  that  was  being  mar- 
shaled against  it.  the  prostitute  Nazi  press 
was  unable  to  warn  its  people  that  reverses 
were  ahead  and  new  methods  were  necessary. 
Coivsequently,  this  past  winter  has  been  so 
qostly  to  Germany  that  the  Nazi  press  was 
staikly  revealed  as  a  fawning  apoloRist. 
The  bewildered  German  people  began  to  flock 
to  the  fore.gn  radio. 

We  are  fighting  a  peoples'  war  and  there- 
fore we  need  a  free,  a  vigilant,  and  a  well- 
informed  press  to  help  lead  us.  Now  that  the 
Nation  Is  mobilized,  let  us  hope  that  the 
entire  press  will  report  the  sober  and  grim 
facts  of  what  we  must  fight  and  how  we  must 
fight.  And  until  l^mv  martyrs  are  avenged, 
our  Allies  supported,  and  our  Aimy  returned 
to  peiicelul  employment  there  is  no  room  for 
hints  Uiat  the  flight  is  abc.ut  over  Every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  America  will  know 
when  the  fighting  is  at  last  behind  us. 

If,  meanwhile,  editors  and  publishers  win 
continue  their  constructive  role  of  reporting 
and  amilyzing  grim  realities,  of  hammering 
home  hard  facU.  the  people  will  cherish  more 
dearly  than  ever  before  the  great  free  press 
of  America,  which  helped  to  lead  them  with 
confidence  through  the  sloughs  cf  sacrifice 
and  suffering  to  the  hilltops  of  victory  and 
freedom. 


The  Monst-r  of  Munich 

EX  ;  KN:-'iC'N  (  F  hf•:.:.u;K^ 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F  GUFFEY 


IN  THE   -''^■  ■ 

Thur.-dch  Jv,ae  25  i legislative  day  ot 

:     ;.     ,f,7j'    Jvvr  J^'     1942 

Kl..  (TrFi-i-'V  !.lr  P:  t->. (.'■:.' ,  1  :-i-k 
unanim  vi-  rui  .mt  to  have  \  \\\  .i-.'i.  c  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reco  :i  .:  •.  1 1  v  -hi. 
address  delivered  at  Pitt'-i'  :e!,  !:>  •  Fr.- 
dav  by  Hon  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  a:.d  Pc'ri '.cur/.  Condi- 
nator. 

There  being  no  objection  iv  1:  v  ^> 
was  ordf^rrd  tn  be  pr!r.*pd  in  ■  ri'  lifruiic 
as  follc-.\  ^ 

My  coun tinmen,  men  are  dying,  as  you  arui 
I  meet  here  this  evening.  They  are  dylnp  in 
the  south  Pacific.  In  China.  In  Africa  T!  -v 
are  dying  In  Russia,  hi  Poland,  in  YugcsiaMa, 
and  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  homelands  of  so 
many  cf  ycu.  Yes;  and  they  are  dying  in 
torpedoed  ships  within  sight  of  our  own  sea- 
coast. 

Men  are  dying,  so  that  man  may  live. 

I  ask  of  ycu.  earnestly,  that  ycu  keep  that 
single  thought  In  mind  as  we  consider  to- 
gether, solemnly,  ctir  America:  Its  present  and 
its  future,  and  the  part  which  each  of  us  must 
have  In  this  present  and  that  future 

Men  are  dying,  so  that  man  may  live. 
Live  for  what?  In  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion lies  the  splendor  or  the  futility  of  our 
ultimate  victory.  In  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
ticn  we  shall  discover  whether,  having  won 
the  war.  we  shall  also  have  won  th-   prnr 

Peace.  Even  the  word  Itself  see:ri'  « ^  •? 
and   unreal   arv  ■    •'-'  .-.les  in   which   the 

world  wil'hes  tea:)      E^    we  know  that,  sooa 
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or  Ut#.  tt  will  b#  r^ttnlned  ag;iln      A 
know  that,   in  th«  regaining  of  it.  j 
countrvmi  n  of  Slavic  drscrnt,  will  B^rv 
.  A       h  you  t         ■ 

forefnt! 
:i      Net 
but  m  . 
since,    men   of   Slavic 
have  fcught  bravely  and  devotedly 
Us  will  forget,   for  example,  that  In 
V  w  ;  less  than  200  000  Poles 

Krpefiitionary  Ff^rce.  an 
ti  of    the    ca? 

%,  .    vl  only  4  perci 

the  population 

In   the  prfscnt   cmfllct.  as  In  other 
for  freedom,  the  Slavic  people  have  gi 
world  an  inspiring  example  of  patriot 
ft   thrilling   rteraor»*tr«tlon   of   curace 
world  will   f(  rrvor   remember   the  inv 
■pint  of  the  Rus,<ians   the  valor  of  the 
the  gallantry  of  the  Yu«a»lavs    the  ' 
Ing  martyrdom  of  the  Czechs      la  tl: 
hour  of  agony    but  also  of  glory,  the 
peoples  have  »hown  us  the   way  to  hoi. 
to  the  purification  of  the  snul  thn  ugli 
flee      The  freedom -loving  pc«iples  thrr, 
the  world  will  always  be  mlndfu!  cf  t 
that  we  owe  them      You  may  WfU  be  a- 
of  yuur  kinf^hip  and  your  heritage  as  W( 
your  brotherhood  with  us 

We  should  be  mindful,  too.  that  th 
age  of  the  Slavs  la  not  confined  to  the 
field      They  h>ve  shown  that  they 
other  kind  cf  courage,  too — civic  cour  i 
r  hero  win.s  no  medals      Frequrntl 

r         e   to  ri'cognlze    that    he    Is   a   he 
I   r:  '•   la  not   emblazoned   In   h^adlin 
ht   :;i;hts  for  Just  a.s  go<.d  a  cause — th 
of  decent  living  for  his  fellow  men 

One   such    man    la    in    this   audier. 
evening      1  call  him  a  civic  hero 
'        •        lu  the  prod  fight  for  labor  wl 
^  >s   and  tireless  drvotlon      He 

before     the     Roosevelt     adm;: 
\i       e    a    guaranty    of    labors     tuiu 
rights      And   bear  In   mind   that 
Wagner  Act  It   took  courage  of  a  h: 
to  organize  labor  In'certaln  Industrie! 
man   to  whim  I  refer  h'ld  such   ecu 
am  happy  to  greet  h:m  tonight  a#  a 
In    the    upward    struggle   of    labor    a 
statesman  of  democracy — your  preside  t 
Krzycki 

I   spoke   a   moment   ago  of  peace 
know  that  now  there  Is  no  peace      A 
<"       (  hed  beast  of  prey  is  loose  upon  th^  • 

ring,     slaying,     obliterating 
1         CT  of  wallpaper,  the  monster  of 
>     ~   t)ecome  a  hanger  of  men      He 
forth   his  gun-totlng  slaves   to 
pillage,    to   loot  and  destroy.     As   th« 
of  his  reign  of  terror,  you  men  and 
of  Slavic  birth  or  extraction  have  ac 
bearty  appetite  for  vengeance.    The 
your     ancestors     have     been     Inv 
trampled  and  folk  of  your  blood  ha 
tortured    and    slain    with    a    bestial 
paralleled    In    history.     However,   wh 
thirst    for   vensrance    Is    understa 
fact.  Is  shared  by  all  of  us — we  mu«t 
to  emulate  the  Na«l  gangsters     Bu:  i 
r  ind  what  we  should  do.   as 

t  ;le  example  to  any  man  In  th 

whu  would  emulate  the  monster  cf 
to  see   to  It  that  stern  and  exact  J 
done  upon  every  creature  of  Hitlers  ^ 
any  share  In  any  act  that  did  not  fal 
the  customary  and  legitimate  limits 

Let    me    give    you    one    example 
•aragery      On  the  body  of  a  Germa: 
Lt    Gustav  Seigt.  of  FYankfcrt.  the  I 
found  the  following  order.  Issued  to 
man  soldiers  by  the  German  high  cc 
Rus.$ta: 

"Have  neither  heart  nor  nervt  ^     V   i 
need  any  during  the  war.     Tear  i  ui 
BPtil  every  feeling  of  compassion  or  pi 
t:.e  3   --:'   -^.k-     Dv   :.    "  ..i;.:..:e      i:  , 
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to  do  With  an  i  Id  man.  n  woman,  a  girl,  or 
a  young  child,  kill  them  without  hesitating  " 
This  frenzy  of  killing  old  men  and  women 
and  children,  this  almost  unbelievable  barba- 
rism, is  not  explainable  on  the  ground  of  war 
alone  It  Is  deliberate  policy,  based  upon 
Hitler's  avowed  and  repeated  hatred  of  Slavs, 
whom  he,  a  sick  and  half-demented  maniac. 
c;;n.<:ders  lnrericr«.  Neues  Volk.  an  official 
German  publication,  wrote  that  Slavs  were 
virtually  untouchable:  "Every  German  man 
and  every  German  woman  has  the  duty  to 
avoid  a.iscciation  with  other  races,  especially 
Slavs  ••  And  another  Hitlerlan  newspaper, 
K  rie  Zeltung,  wrote:  "It  Is  beneath  the 

c  .fa  Gtrman  girl  to  wash  In  the  jame 

bowl  as  that  used  by  a  Pole  or  to  eat  at  the 
same  table  " 

The  Nazis  have  taught  the  world  a  lesson 
that  should  never  be  forgotten— the  lessen 
that  a  vaunted  and  self-asserted  ruclal  su- 
rlty  can  corrode  the  soul  This  mon- 
is  example  should  serve  to  make  mere 
piuwing  to  us  the  hsht  by  which  we  have 
walked,  with  Increasing  purpose,  the  light 
A  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  monster  of  Munich  and  his  armed 
gangsters  have  set  cut  to  destroy  or  to  en- 
slave the  whole  Slavic  race  Nazi  atrocities 
in  Poland  Yugoslavia.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
occupier   !  are  appalling  to  contemplate. 

In    Yu-  according    to    the    Yugoslav 

Government  m  London,  the  brutal  Nazis  have 
killed  465,000  persons— think  of  it.  nearly  half 
a  million  men.  women,  and  children  mur- 
dered in  cold  blocd  The  figures  for  Poland. 
I  Czechoslovakia.  Russia,  not  to  speak  of 
I    Greece,    are    even    mere    terrifying    in    their 

mounting  horror. 
!  The  most  ghastly  single  incident,  cf  course, 
is  the  wholesale  murder  that  followed  the 
death  of  the  unspeakable  Heydrich.  II  it  be 
true  that  Czcchcslovaklan  patriots  w^re  the 
one«i  who  disinfected  the  foulness  that  was 
Heydrich.  then  thev  have  earned  the  gratitude 
of  decent  men  and  women  everywhere.  But 
I  wonder  whether  this  was  the  case,  or 
whether  the  killing  was  not  done  by  direct 
order  of  the  big  butcher,  himself.  After  all. 
It  would  not  have  been  the  first  time  that 
Hitler  has  had  a  trusted  satellite  put  out  of 
the  way.  Before  this,  proclaimed  cherished 
friends  "have  "ound  in  Hitler's  warm  embrace 
a  poisonous  d^ath.  Perhaps  Heydrich  was 
l)ecoming  tco  s'.rcng.  Perhaps  he  knew  too 
much  Or,  p«rhaps  the  whole  thing  was  en- 
gineered purtly  as  a  pretext  for  another 
orgy 

But  one  thing  we  knew.  Whether  Heydrich 
was  done  to  death  by  Czech  pntriots  or 
whether  he  died  at  tlie  hands  of  Hitler's 
minions— we  can  be  sure  that  his  soul  speedily 
betook  Itself  to  hell  to  prepare  for  the  com- 
ing of  one  mire  evil  even  than  himself 

In  any  event,  what  the  Nazi  thugs  did  to 
the  martyred  Czech  village  of  Lidice  cannot 
and  must- no:,  either  be  forgotten  or  for- 
given— ever  In  Lidice  all  of  the  men  above 
the  age  of  18  were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood; 
all  of  the  women  were  sent  to  concentration 
camps  or  to  houses  of  debasement.  There 
has  never  been  anything  like  it  in  modern 
history.  And  this  was  done  by  the  "master 
race."  in  the  name  cf  a  "higher  kultur."  to 
avenge  one  iranlac  who  had  killed.  In  cold 
blood,  thousands  of  innocent  people!  They 
of  the  "master  race."  after  killing  the  men 
of  Lidice  obliterated  the  village  Itself.  But 
Lidice  will  never  die.  It  will  stand  as  a 
symbol  of  how  bestial  men  at  their  worst 
can  t>e:  as  an  enduring  monument  to  man's 
resistance  to  tyranny 

Hitler  and  his  truckling  terrorists  have 
never  sunk  lower  than  when  orders  went 
to  the  people  of  Munich  that  none,  under 
pain  of  death  might  fall  to  pay  "respecf  to 
Heydrich's  corpse  when  It  was  returned  to 
Germany.  Unwittingly,  Hitler  spared  suf- 
fering Czechoslovakia  one  final  degradation. 


Heydrich  was  not  burled  In  the  soil  cf  that 
heroic  land 

Contrast  Hitler  with  a  distinguished 
Czechoslovaklan  statesman.  Jan  Masaryk. 
son  of  the  founder  of  the  Czechoslovaklan 
state  On  June  19  there  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  the  following  letter  over 
his  signature: 

"May  I  very  briefly  return  once  more  to 
thj  unhappy  village  of  Lidice.  In  a  public 
statement  I  expressed  my  and  my  rovern- 
ments  deep  gratitude  for  the  sympathy  and 
understanding  the  lovely  people  of  Lidice 
received  from  the  Aaierican  public.  I  am 
cf  the  opinion  that  at  this  time  it  vould 
be  unfrlr  to  forget  the  countless  Lldlces 
all  over  the  world  In  China,  where  hun- 
dreds of  villages  have  been  destroyed  In 
the  same  beastly  manner;  In  heroic  Greece, 
allied  Holland,  brave  Yugoslavia.  In  un- 
daiued  Norway,  suffering  Poland,  and  else- 
where. 

"If  Lidice  has  become  a  symbol  which  has 
aroused  the  public  wrath  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  knowing  America  as  I  do, 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  all  the  other 
im'icnown  heroes  and  martyrs  are  Included." 
Thus  wrote  a  man  of  the  Slavic  race,  a 
man  of  deep  understanding  and  of  wide 
human  sympathies,  a  man  who  could  not 
lose  himself  in  his  own  deep  grief  for  tragic 
Czechoslovakia,  but  who  comprehended  with- 
in his  mourning  all  the  peoples  of  all  the 
nations  that  had  also  suffered  unspeakable 
atrocities  at  the  hands  of  the  Axis  Powers. 

Two  or  three  days  ago  Nazi  terrorists  flag- 
rantly broke  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  hon- 
ored laws  of  all — the  right  of  sanctuary — 
when  they  murdered  in  a  Prague  church  two 
men  who  had  been  condemned,  without  trial, 
for  a  part  In  the  death  of  Heydrich  And 
only  yesterday  we  read  In  our  newspapers 
that.  In  addition  to  the  hundreds  already 
slain  In  the  name  of  the  debased  and  dis- 
honorable Heydrich.  the  Nazis  had  assassi- 
nated Gen.  Alois  Elias,  former  Premier  of  that 
unhappy  land  What  words  are  left  to  de- 
scribe this  further  base  deed? 

Yet  the  Nazi  terror  is  not  breaking  the 
spirit  of  the  oppressed  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia or  of  any  other  land  where  men  are 
fighting,  and  will  continue  to  fight,  at  what- 
ever cost,  that  man  shall  not  be  debased 
even  by  terrifying  and  ruthless  force.  On 
the  contrary.  Hitler's  brutality  is  only  hard- 
ening the  determination  of  people  everywhere 
to  wipe  him  and  his  murderers  from  off  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

What  true  man  would  not  prefer  to  be 
a  dead  Czech  patriot  rather  than  a  live  Hacha 
crawling  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror? 
What  true  man  would  not  rather  fight  with 
General  Mihailovitch.  or  fly  with  the  gallant 
Polish  aviators  in  England,  than  play  the 
shameful  role  of  Emanuel  Moravec.  a  Czech 
Quisling? 

There  are  those  who  are  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  Nazi  overlords  and  the  German 
people  I  doubt  if  anyone  can  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Nazi  chiefs  and  heir 
Nazi  followers,  however.  Although  noi  all 
Germans  are  Nazis;  millions  of  Nazis  are  Ger- 
mans. It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the 
Heydrichs  and  the  Himmlers  have  not  killed 
their  victims  with  their  own  hands.  The 
martyrs  of  Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  Fnmce, 
all  have  fallen  before  firing  squads  of  Nazi 
executioners.  Nazis,  thousands  of  them  and 
not  Just  Hitler  alone,  have  been  the  torturers 
and  executioners  of  Europe.  Even  in  Ger- 
many Itself,  Hitler  has  decreed  the  extinction 
of  Christianity  and  the  cessation  of  Its  i)rac- 
tice.  By  forcing  the  Germans  back  to  pagan- 
ism, perhaps  Hitler  believes  that  they  will 
more  willingly  murder  and  destroy.  It  would 
be  pretty  difficult  for  even  the  crudest  Chris- 
tian, either  to  order,  or  to  participate  in  mass 
assassination.    Responsible  Catholic  hie  hops 
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Decency,  Christianity,  humanity — none  of 
these  has  any  place  in  tip  N  71  cede  The 
Nazis  live  by  hale  aloi.t  lay  have  sown 
hate,  they  have  cultivated  hate,  and,  frrm 
now  on.  they  and  their  fifth  columni^t.^  are 
going  to  reap  hate  What  Crenghs  Kl...n 
could  not  achieve;  what  Attlla  failed  u.  ac- 
complish; what  neither  Hannibal  nor  the 
great  Roman  Empire  under  the  Caesars  could 
do;  what  Narolean  could  not  g«in;  what  the 
Gerr.  •  K  -  ->  '  .-^'iw  vanishing  into  thin  mist 
a  quauer  ui  a  century  ago,  will  not  be  done 
In  this  day  and  age  oy  any  Adolf  Schickl- 
gruber.  The  Justice  of  God.  though  some- 
times slow,  is  as  relentless  as  It  Is  Inevitable. 
It  will  inflict  the  grim  punishment  that  fits 
the  crime.  Nor  will  there  be  either  reprieve 
or  commutation  of  sentence. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  Inspired  speech  that 
Vice  President  Wallace  delivered  last  month 
before  the  Tree  World  Association  in  New 
Yoik  City.  He  said:  "No  compromise  with 
Satan  is  possible.  We  shall  not  rest  until 
all  the  victims  under  the  Nazi  yoke  are  freed. 
We  shall  fight  for  a  complete  peace  as  well 
as  a  complete  victory. 

"The  peoples'  revolution  Is  on  the  march 
and  the  devil  and  all  his  angels  cannot  pre- 
vail against  It.  They  cannot  prevail,  for  on 
the   side  of  the  people   is   the   Lord." 

Here  are  words  that  will  ring  in  the  hearts 
of  men  everywhere  who  love  freedom  and 
who  will  not  be  denied  it.  In  this  audience 
are  peoples  who  originated  in  many  lands. 
You  and  your  fathers  have  not  always  had 
the  common  understanding  of  each  other 
that  your  association  together  here  in  this 
free  land  has  made  possible.  Your  differ- 
ences have  been  deliberately  accentuated 
in  order  to  keep  you  apart.  Men  who  have 
wanted  to  rule  you.  or  to  exploit  you  for  the 
benefit  of  a  dynastic  nobility,  have  encour- 
aged you  to  misunderstand  and  hate  your 
"larcthers.  You  have  been  the  luicouscious 
■  tools  of  selfish  and  greedy  rulers. 

One  American  of  Slavic  origin  said  re- 
cently: "We  have  been  so  torn  apart  by 
Fascists  and  crooked  kings  and  conniving 
feudal  politicians  that  we  Slavs,  through  the 
ages.  Without  stepping  to  wonder  why.  have 
been  brought  up  to  hate  and  fight  each 
other.  We  came  to  America  still  imbued 
with  hatred  for  the  other  Slavic  groups. 
Then  one  day  my  son  comes  from  college 
on  vacation;  he  brings  a  college  chum  for 
dinner.  This  chum  belongs  to  anotla"  sin .  ic 
group.  My  son  does  not  hate  him  H-  ,  ^es 
him.  It  makes  me  wonder.  Then  1  realize 
that  for  centuries  we  have  purposely  been 
kept  strangers — the  crime  of  it!" 

This  dawning  understanding,  this  awaken- 
ing to  a  sense  of  a  common  brotherhood, 
could  take  place  today  only  in  America, 
where,  despite  frequent  lapses  and.  at  times, 
dragging  feet,  democracy  is  a  living  ideal. 
God  willing,  there  is  even  now.  in  the  anguish 
of  birth,  a  world  in  any  part  of  which  this 
same  process  will  be  of  the  normal  way  of 
life. 

Today,  all  of  us,  regardless  of  our  origin, 
are  facing  common  trials  and  tribulations. 
A  common  danger  and  a  common  cause  draw 
us  closer  together.  Today,  men  and  women 
everywhere  are  looking  steadily  and  fear- 
lessly Into  the  hateful  eyes  of  the  beaet  of 
prey,  and  they  have  come  to  appreciate,  as 
never  before,  those  qualities  of  self-sa  fir" 
and  of  genuine  goodn^s  which  are  a.';  great 
under  a  black  skin  as  under  a  yellow  or  a 
white.  We  are  all  brothers  under  the  skin. 
We  are  also  brothers  in  arms  with  a  common 
desire  to  win  a  victory  for  freedom,  :   i'.::i.ess 
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century  that  Vice  President  Henrt  Wallack 
foretells,  it  will  only  be  because  the  people 
themselves  are  determined  to  make  It  so. 
If  this  is  "a  peoples'  revolution  '  as  Henrt 
Wallace  says.  It  Is  only  because  the  people 
are  not  only  on  the  march  against  the  dic- 
tators, they  are  on  the  land  and  in  the  fac- 
tories that  are  making  It  potsiMe  for  thos« 
who  are  both  strong  and  brave  to  be  on 
the  march. 

A  war  of  this  size  and  extent  and  character 
would  be  unthinkable  If  It  were  not  carried 
on  and  sustained  by  the  will  of  those  mil- 
lions of  common  men  who  make  up  the 
strength  and  compose  the  character  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  of  the  other  United 
Nations.  And  when  I  refer  to  the  United 
Nations.  I  mean  not  only  oiur  country  and  our 
fighting  Allies,  but  also  those  countries  that 
now  lie  writhing  under  the  heel  of  the  Hun; 
I  mean  those  brave  invaded  peoples  who  ar« 
waiting  for  the  Inevitable  day  when  they  wijl 
loose  the  heels  of  the  Butcher  of  Berlin  and 
his  savages. 

Yes.  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth  are  on 
the  march  everywhere  with  determination  in 
their  hearts  to  b:aze  their  wny  through  to  a 
complete  and.  let  us  hope,  a  more  abiding 
victory  than  has  even  been  achieved  In  the 
name  of  liberty.  It  is  you  here,  with  the 
untiring  help  of  your  fellows  in  the  other 
United  Nations,  who  will  make  victory  pos- 
sible. On  the  farms  of  America  are  being 
raised  the  food  and  other  supplies  without 
which  men  can  neither  live  nor  fight.  In 
the  factories,  are  millions  of  workers  forging 
the  weapons  with  which  to  win.  And  among 
these  workers,  whose  production  will  smash 
Hitler,  there  is  a  preponderance  of  Americans 
of  Slavic  extraction. 

Without  this  m  ghty  industrial  support,  so 
heavily  drawn  from  the  S.'avic  peoples,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  send  our  troops  to 
Great  Britain,  whence,  we  hope,  they  will 
In  the  near  future  leap  at  the  very  throat  of 
Hitler.  Without  this  industrial  army  we 
would  not  be  able  to  deferd  Ala-ka  and 
Hawaii,  where  our  fighting  men  look  ahead 
impatiently  to  the  day  when  they  will  exact 
from  the  treacherous  Japs  the  full  payment 
for  Pearl  Harbor.  Without  this  great  array 
of  lahor  we  would  not  have  been  able  to 
score  in  the  Coral  Sea  and  off  Midway  Island 
the  greatest  naval  victories  In  our  history 

You,  Americans  of  Slavic  descent,  are  show- 
ing a  devotion  to  the  land  of  your  free  choice 
that  is  beyond  praise.  You  and  all  of  the 
rest  of  us  are  wcrking  together,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  a.'-  a-.  •::  aei^tanding  and  apprecia- 
tive brothe:;a'a  .:.  a  common  cau.se.  You 
are  putting  ail  of  your  strength,  all  of  your 
ingenuity,  and  all  of  your  skill  into  munitions 
and  Instruments  of  war  with  which  to  strike 
down   those    who   would  enslave   us. 

There  are  a  lot  of  us — Slavs  and  non- 
Slavs.  Catholics  a:  d  P*  'estants.  Jews,  and 
people  of  other  f:i;:  la--  enough  to  win  this 
war,  and.  what  ..^  ir.  rt-  important,  to  win  and 
hold  the  victory  alter  :ne  war.  We  did  not 
do  that  the  last  time,  at  Versailles.  True, 
it  was  the  voice  of  idealism,  the  voice  of  the 
American  people  speaking  through  their  great 
President.  Woodrow  Wilson,  that  was  the 
true  clarion  note  that  inspired  the  final  vic- 
tory over  the  Mi:  I  :'  although  Wilson 
had  won  the  vu  cry  he  x_st  tlie  peace.  Today 
we  are  determined  to  win  both  the  war  and 
the  peace. 

We  made  two  great  mistakes  after  the  first 
World  War.  We  permitted  the  resumption  of 
traditional  power  pk^lu.cs  by  greedy  luid  heed- 
less poUticians.  and  we  allowed  the  aggressor 
nation,  Germany,  deliberately,  and  to  large 
part  with  om  money,  over  many  years,  to  pre- 
pare for  an  even  more  frightful  war.  The 
other  nations  of  Europe  must  have  known 
what  Germany  was  doing.     They  should  have 
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But  If  Europe  was  not  alert,  neither  were 
we  We  were  tired  of  good  deeds.  We  had 
become  cynical.  Our  Indifference  and  cyn- 
icism and  lack  of  understanding  have  made 
It  necessary  to  pay  a  terrible  price  today  to 
learn  that  peace  does  not  come,  like  rain. 
without  human  effort,  but  must  be  striven 
for  like  any  other  good  thing  of  life. 

After  victory  shall  come  this  time  we  will 
see  to  It  that  tlie  peace  is  enforced  In  order 
that  the  next  century  may.  in  very  truth,  be 
the  people's  century.  We  will  not  make  the 
same  mistake  twice. 

Even  before  the  monster  of  Munich  started 
upon  his  career  of  luternaUonal  gangsvensra, 
thoughtful  men  and  women  were  beginning 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  a  union  of  the 
democratic  nations  of  the  earth.  After  the 
betrayal  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  treacherous 
attack  on  Poland,  the  immolation  of  Norway, 
the  rape  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  fall 
of  France,  as  millions  of  pecple  t)egan  to 
wonder  how  long  brave  England  and  China 
could  hold  out  and  how  long  It  would  take 
that  sleeping  giant.  America,  to  get  in.  mora 
and  more  they  began  to  think  of  the  peaoa 
that  would  follow  the  war. 

I  believe  tJiat  there  is  something  prophetlo 
for  the  future  in  the  phrase  "United  Na- 
tions." It  Is  an  Inspired  phrase.  Within  It 
is  the  essence  of  a  new  and  better  day 

We  are  entering  tlie  century  of  the  common 
man.  The  free  nations  of  the  tarth  will 
determine  that  it  must  be  controlled  by  the 
common  man,  I  do  not  care  whether  the 
head  of  the  state  be  called  a  president, 
an  emperor,  a  king,  or  a  commissar.  I  have 
never  myself  yearned  to  be  governed  by  a 
man  who  did  not  earn  his  own  trousers,  but 
who  inherited  them.  The  important  thing 
will  be  whether  the  fate  and  governance  of 
the  free  nations  of  the  earth — and  we  Intend 
to  make  them  all  free — shall  be  in  the  hands 
cf  the  people  themselves,  regardless  of  the 
name  by  which  they  shall  call  their  leader. 
And  by  free  nations  I  mean  those  nations 
whose  guiding  principle  Is  the  Golden  Rule — 
a  rule  that  Is  sacred  to  Christians  as  well  as 
to  Jews;  to  Buddhists  and  Mohammedans  and 
Confucianists — E)o  unto  others  as  you  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  you.  This  must 
be  the  rule  of  conduct,  not  only  as  between 
nations,  but  also  as  between  men. 

Unforttinately,  even  here  In  America  our 
protestations  of  equality  and  tolerant  good 
will  have  often  outrun  our  accomplishment* 
in  those  directions,  especially  in  our  dealings 
with  groups  that  have  a  different  colored 
skin,  who  speak  a  different  language,  or  who 
worship  God  in  a  different  way  The  time  is 
coming  when  we  will  not  have  to  protest  that 
we  are  equal  under  the  law,  because  it  will 
have  become  a  gladly  accepted  fact.  But  it 
Is  not  here  yet.  In  fact.  It  has  been  too  long 
delayed.  But  It  Is  coming.  Although  we  aie 
still  far  short  of  perfection,  America  has 
accomplished  mighty  deeds  in  behalf  of  the 
freedoms  by  which  we  propose  that  in  the 
future  all  men  shall  live.  All  of  us.  whether 
we  be  native-born  or  naturalized  Americans 
or  prospective  Americans,  glory  in  the  htiman 
history  of  this  great  country.  We  have 
appreciated  the  oppor'unltles  that  we  have 
found  here,  even  if  they  have  not  always 
been  as  equal  as  we  protested. 

If  common  men  are  fighting  this  war  to 
establish  that  liberty,  without  which  a  peo- 
ple's century  could  never  come  Into  being, 
they  must  see  to  it,  and  they  are  going  to 
see  to  it,  that  the  guiding  principles  of  our 
political,  economic,  and  social  life  shall  be 
those  underlying  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  That, 
above  all  else,  is  our  war  goal.  That  Is  why 
men  are  dying — bo  that  man  n::;-  live. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  I 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GRrrN 

or  RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  SEN.VTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  18>.  1942 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a'k 
unanimous  :onsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  abstract  of  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Flynn,  chair- 
man of  the  Dtmocratic  National  Com- 
mittee, at  Boston,  Ma^s.,  during  the  con- 
ference on  Women  and  War.  sponsored 
by  the  women's  division  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Naticnal  Committee  on  June  15, 
1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  abstract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  is  one  subject  that  I  would  like  to 
touch  upt^n.  It  is  one  that  aJTects  the  future 
of  government  in  this  country.  When  the 
fathers  of  this  country  established  this  Re- 
public In  order  to  balance  the  different  arms 
of  governmer.t,  they  created  three  divisions — 
the  executive,  the  Judicial,  and  the  legisla- 
tive. This  v.as  done  In  order  to  create  a 
balance  of  power  which  would  be  helpful  to 
the  new  Republic. 

For  practically  160  years  this  division  has 
worked  well  and  efficiently.  Today  there  Is  a 
danger  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  distinct 
menace  to  our  form  of  government  In  times 
of  war  it  is  very  natural  that  the  legislative 
branch  of  government  surrender  to  the 
executive  brunch  some  of  its  power  Legis- 
lative action  is  very  often  cumbersome  and 
in  some  ln^tances  action  is  delayed  that 
should  be  taken  Immediately.  As  a  result 
of  this  fact,  in  times  of  stress,  th?  executive 
can  move  more  efficiently,  and  move  more 
quickly,  so  that  it  is  a  very  normal  action  for 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  to 
surrender  some  of  Its  powers  to  the  executive. 

Fortunately  at  this  time  we  have  as  an 
executive.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  I  be- 
lieve that  the  great  majority  of  the  country 
are  perfectly  satisfied  at  this  surrender  of 
powers  by  Congress  to  the  Prerident.  They 
feel  that  there  will  be  no  abuse  of  these 
powers  on  the  part  of  the  President,  and 
they  also  feel  that  by  surrendering  these 
powers  the  war  will  be  more  efficiently 
prosecuted. 

However,  there  has  grown  up  in  this  coun- 
try a  situation  which,  as  I  said  before,  will 
do  much  to  lt?ssen  the  re.«pcct  for  the  Govern- 
ment that  raust  be  maintained  If  our  Re- 
public is  to  survive  This  respect  must  not 
be  only  for  the  executive  and  for  the  judicia!, 
but  doubly  ho  for  the  legislative. 

Unfortimately.  some  newspapers  of  this 
country,  and  some  radio  commentators  have. 
It  seems,  Inaugxirated  a  planned  campaign  to 


belittle  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
This  happened  In  France.  The  people  lost 
respect  for  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  news- 
papers of  France  did  what  Is  being  done  in 
this  country.  They  sowed  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord In  the  minds  of  their  people  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment In  that  country  was  not  able  to  func- 
tion efficiently. 

Let  us  for  Just  a  moment  analyze  what 
Congress  has  done  Insofar  as  the  progress  of 
this  war  Is  concerned.  In  my  opinion.  Its 
record  Is  superb  Whenever  it  has  been  called 
upon  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  best  interests 
of  this  country,  there  has  been  great  dobate 
but  the  final  results  have  been  Invariably 
for  the  best  Interests  of  this  country.  What 
do  the  critics  condemn?  Do  they  base  their 
action  on  what  Congress  did  In  the  broader 
sense,  or  do  they  attempt  to  belittle  Congress 
by  picking  on  one  or  two  small  things  that  In 
no  way  affect  the  security  and  future  o'  our 
country?  The  two  things  that  they  bring  out 
more  forcefully  In  the  way  of  criticism,  I  am 
not  going  to  defend.  There  is  much  to  bt.said 
on  both  sides.  These  two  matters  concern 
themselves  with  pensions  for  Congressmen, 
and  so-called  distribution  of  the  X  carets  for 
the  ratlcnilng  of  gasoline. 

Some  newspapers  and  the  commentators, 
seizing  upon  these  two  minor  Items  as  they 
affect  the  welfare  of  our  country,  have  held 
Congress  up  to  ridicule  to  such  an  extent  that 
respect  for  Congress  is  fast  diminishing. 
These  small  things  are  brought  forwarc.  and 
emphasized  to  such  an  extent  that  the  big 
things  that  Congress  has  done  are  forgotten, 
and  the  small  things  are  made  to  appear 
bigger  than  they  actually  are. 

I  am  not  talking  as  a  partisan  In  my  de- 
fense of  Congress;  I  am  talking  as  an  Ameri- 
can with  a  firm  belief  In  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  we  have  evolved  In  this  country. 
To  maintain  that  theory,  there  must  be  the 
resp>ect  by  the  pecple  for  the  three  branches 
of  our  Government.  Let  us  forget  for  one 
second  these  two  Items  which  they  seek  to 
make  outstanding,  and  let  us  remember  the 
great  measures  that  Congress  passed  after 
debate  and  serious  consideration  which  have 
done  more  to  put  our  country  on  a  sane 
basis  insofar  as  the  war  effort  is  concerned 
than  anything  else  could  have  done: 

The  lend-lease  bill,  the  draft  laws,  repeal 
of  the  neutrality  the  extension  of  the  selec- 
tive service,  the  huge  Army  and  navfil  ap- 
propriations, price  control  to  forestall  Infla- 
tion: these  are  but  a  few  of  the  mei^^ures 
that  Congress  has  enacted.  Perhaps  v.e  are 
not  in  the  position  that  we  would  like  to  te 
today  Insofar  as  the  war  effort  is  concerned, 
but  certainly  If  these  things  had  not  been 
done.  It  would  be  horrible  to  think  of  the 
condition  that  our  armed  forces  would  be 
in  at  this  time. 

How  can  we  expect  other  nations  ".o  re- 
spect cur  Government  if  cur  own  pec;le  are 
continually  criticizing,  ridiculing,  and  be- 
littling one  of  the  three  branches  of  ovr  sys- 
tem of  government — particularly  the  l- ranch 
most  representative  of  the  pecple?  We  must 
make  up  our  minds  that  this  must  step  We 
must  make  up  cur  minds  that  the  Congtrss 
taken  as  a  whole  Is  doing  the  best  It  can  with 
the  highest  of  patriotic  motives.  N^t  all 
men  in  Congress  are  perfect  by  any  mi  ans — 
some  of  them  should  not  be  there.  However, 
under  our  system,  they  were  elected,  and 
while  they  are  in  office,  the  people  fhould 
respect,  If  not  the  man,  at  least  the  rfflce. 
If  present  criticism  continues,  our  whole 
structure  of  government  may  fall.  It  Is  up 
to  us  to  see  to  it  that  this  cannot  and  will 
not  happen.  We  must  see  to  It  that  the 
will  of  the  people  is  correctly  interpreted  by 
Congress,  but  we  must  also  see  to  It  that 
popular  respect  for  the  Congress  Is  main- 
tained This  can  only  be  dene  by  judging 
the  acts  of  Congress  as  a  whole  and  not  sin- 
gling out  individual  acts  as  a  means  of  dis- 
crediting the  body  which  Is  peculiarly  our 
voice  In  government. 
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The  Importance  of  Congress   in  Wartime 

EXII-N:rION   OF   K£MAi;K^ 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  HUGHES 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN       :;E  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  18 >.  1942 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Dr.  Frank  Kingdon.  of 
the  Union  for  Democratic  Action,  on  June 
20.  1942.  on  the  subject.  "The  Importance 
of  Congress  in  Wartime." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  are  at  war.  and  when  we  say  that  In 
this  crisis.  It  carries  a  wider  and  deejjer 
meaning  than  It  ever  has  In  our  history,  for 
the  President  has  truly  said  that  we  are  new 
passing  through  the  most  serious  experience 
of  our  entire  natioml  life.  In  this  war  our 
personal  liberties,  our  American  concept  of 
life,  our  basic  faith,  and  our  national  Inde- 
pendence are  at  stake.  This  is  total  war. 
In  the  sense  that  none  of  us  are  excluded 
from  actual  participation  in  It.  and  It  Is  total 
war  in  the  further  sense  that  our  total  way  of 
life. Is  at  stake.  We  shall  emerge  from  it 
either  as  free  men  and  women  or  as  slaves. 
Our  enemies  are  ruthless  and  without  illu- 
sion, and  are  bent  on  making  all  of  us  their 
serfs.  Such  a  struggle  as  this,  between  a 
free  world  and  a  slave  world,  calls  for  a 
toughness  of  thought  and  action  that  will 
test  every  resource  of  our  discrimination  and 
every  effort  of  our  will  in  the  monihs  Just 
ahead. 

Every  genuine  American  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  this  war  must  be  fought  tirelessly 
and  without  any  ccmprcmise  until  we  have 
won  a  total  victory  over  ail  our  enemies  indi- 
vidually and  collectively.  Th;s  means  that 
we  must  examine  the  record  of  every  man 
aspiring  to  public  office  to  make  sure  that 
he  has  both  the  Intelligence  and  the  moral 
courage  to  wage  this  fight  relentlessly  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  Those  who  seek  to  be 
our  leaders  In  a  crucial  hour  have  no  right 
to  resent  being  subjected  to  the  most  rigor- 
ous kind  of  examination  into  their  qualifica- 
tions to  meet  the  searching  demancLs  of  our 
national  needs  We  certainly  cannot  now 
put  into  places  of  responsibility  any  who 
have  shown  their  inability  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Issues  of  our  day,  any  who  have 
shown  sympathy  with  the  Ideas  of  our  ene- 
mies, or  any  who  have  given  evidence  of 
being  willing  to  appease  them.  We  can 
trust  only  those  who  have  given  clear  evi- 
dence of  their  devotion  to  democracy  on  all 
fronts  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  is  why  it  Is  Important  this  year  for  all 
citizens  of  America  to  realize  the  power  of 
Congress  and  the  part  It  will  play  In  the  des- 
tiny of  our  Nation  and  in  the  fortunes  of  our 
sons  who  have  been  called  into  the  armed 
services  Btcause  I  believe  so  strongly  in  the 
Importance  of  Congress  In  our  whole  na- 
tional organization,  I  call  upon  all  my  fcllow- 
cltlzens  to  give  extraordinary  consideration 
to  the  men  who  will  be  elected  to  It.  This 
is  a  year  when  an  election  takes  on  the  ut- 
most solemnity  po.ss.ble  for,  as  each  one  of 
us  marks  his  ballot,  we  shall  :be  registering 
before  God  our  decision  on  the  kind  of  Icad- 
erth'p  which  we  choose  to  have  guide  our 
country  through  the  most  perilous  days  It  has 
ever  known'.  This  Is  an  hour  when  we  can 
afford  to  take  counsel  of  nothing  less  than 
our  consciences. 
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Dur.ng  the  m.M  4  ..  months  we  shall  nom- 
inate and  elect  the  entire  membership  of  our 
National  House  of  Representatives  and  one- 
third  of  the  membership  of  the  United  States 
Senate  The  men  we  choose  will  be  the  ones 
who  through  the  next  2  years  will  control  our 
war  effort  and  who.  If  the  enemy  collapses, 
will  make  the  peace.  In  view  of  what  this 
means,  it  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our 
duty  at  the  ballot  box  Is  as  vital  to  victory 
as  the  service  of  the  men  at  the  front.  Elec- 
tion day  Is  the  day  of  the  sovereign  people 
when  their  will  prevails. 

I  am  making  this  as  emphatic  as  I  can 
because,  traditionally,  when  no  Prosidential 
campaign  stirs  the  people  up,  our  congres- 
sional elections  are  marked  by  comparative 
indifference  and  a  small  vote,  and  so  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  voters  carry  the  day. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  always  had  a  tend- 
ency to  take  Congress  lightly  In  fact,  a  large 
proportion  of  our  citizens  do  not  know  in 
what  congressional  district  they  live  or  who 
their  Congressman  Is  This  year,  however,  we 
must  wake  up.  give  the  best  thought  we  can 
to  both  the  men  and  the  Issues,  and  register 
our  will  to  win  the  war  by  getting  cut  and 
electing  such  men  and  women  as  will  une- 
o.ulvocally  support  every  measure  aimed  at 
the  defeat  of  tyranny  and  the  triumph  of  lib- 
erty. We  talk  a  lot  about  liberty  but  this 
election  is  a  test  of  our  fitness  to  be  free. 
It  Is  our  chance  to  practice  depiocracy  by 
exercising  to  the  full  our  responsibilities  of 
citizenship 

To  show  you  how  Important  the  election 
of  Congress  Is   In   wartime   let   me   tell   you 
about    some  of    the   powers   which   Congress 
exercises.     Most  of  us  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent makes  all  the  decisions,  and  we  are  so 
sure    of    Mr    Roosevelt's   leadership   that   we 
are    Inclined    to    think    that    we    can    leave 
everything  to  him  wlthcut  any  fear     But  our 
Government  Is  organized  In  such  a  way  that 
he  cannot  act  In  Important  matters  without 
the  support  and  the  votes  of  Congress     This 
check  upon  the  power  of  the  President  is  a 
wise  provision  written  Into  our  Constitution, 
but  It  lavs  upon  all  of  us  an  extra  responsi- 
bility   to  see   that  Congresp  is  Just  as  alert 
and  ready  to  act  as  he  is     Among  the  powers 
of  Congress  about  which  we  should  be  think- 
ing Just  now  are  the  following: 
First.  Congress  controls  the  size   and   type 
of  our  war  effort  because  it  passes  all  appro- 
priations.    Every  penny  spent  by  the  Army, 
the    Navv.    and    all    the    other    s<>rvices    for 
planes,    ships,    guns,    ammunition,    and    all 
other  equipment  has  to  be  voted  by  the  Con- 
grrss.     The  President  recommends  expendi- 
tures,   but    he    cannot    appropriate    money. 
Every   request    for   funds    has   to   go    to   the 
Congress  and  be  approved  by  it.     Since  the 
whole  war  effort  depends  upon  these  appro- 
priations. It  means  that  the  measure  of  wha» 
we  do  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  ability 
of  the  Congressmen  we  elect  to  understand 
and  get  back  of  the  President  and  the  armed 
forces. 

Second.  Congress  sets  the  conditions  of  en- 
listment and  service  for  the  men  In  the 
armed  forces.  This  means  that  Congress 
passes  such  laws  as  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
which  decides  the  age  at  which  men  shall  be 
enrolled  and  the  length  of  their  term  of 
service.  It  settles  what  their  pay  shall  be 
and  what  their  dependents  shall  receive.  Its 
decisions  touch  every  man  in  the  armed 
forces  and  every  home  from  which  these 
men  come. 

Third.  Congress  determines  the  practices 
of  Industry  and  the  stt^ndards  ci  labor  on 
the  home  front.  It  p«£ses  the  bills  which 
govern  the  relations  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees. It  fixes  the  legal  standards  for 
wages  and  hours.  It  decides  rates  of  profits. 
And,  through  Its  control  of  taxa-.ion.  It  de- 
termines the  whole  financial  background 
against  which  business  and  labor  carry  on. 
This  means  that  Congress  reaches  into  every 
factory,  every  office,  every   hr.mo    and   every 


pantry.  The  standard  of  living  which  wb 
can  maintain  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
our  Congressmen  to  reach  right  decisions 
about  working  conditions,  regulation  ol 
prices,  and  the  tax  program. 

Fourth    Congress     conuols     the     appoint- 
ments of  all  high  officers  of  the  armed  forces 
and  of  the  men  charged  with   the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs.     When  an  officer  is 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  or  admiral, 
his  nomination  is  sent  to  the  Senate,  which 
then  can  affirm  or  reject  blm.     If  he  is  re- 
jected,  he   cannot   serve.    The   same   prccs- 
dure  applies  to  men  appointed  to  high  ad- 
ministrative  civlMan    Jobs      Thus.    U    is   our 
elected    representatives   who   have   the   final 
say  on  what  men  shall  run  our  Army.  Navy, 
and  air  force,  as  well  as  our  wartime  agencies. 
Fifth    Congress  dominates  all  our  agencies 
of  investigation,  such  as  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  for  it  makes  the  appropria- 
tions to  those  agencies,  and  they  cannot  op- 
erate without  money      This  means  that  both 
the   kind  of   Investigating   they   do  and   the 
extent  to   which   th?y  can   operate  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  Congress  we  have.    Congress 
has  even  gone  so  far  at   to  single  out  indi- 
viduals In  certain  agencies  who  shall  not  be 
allowed   to   recer  e  salaries  from   appropria- 
tions.    So  we  can  hardly  overemphasize   the 
importance  of  Congress   in  netting  the  pat- 
terns by  which  all  Government  agencies  work. 
If   we   want    the   right   kinds   of    offices   and 
administrative  organizations  doing  the  work 
of  the  Government,  we  must  first  have  ths 
right  kind  of  Congress 

Sixth.  Congress  has  the  power  t  ,  investi- 
gate all  public  matters  and  officials,  and  all 
private  businesses  as  they  affect   the  public 
interest      This   it   does   through   committees 
which  it  sets  up  from  within  Its  own  body. 
Such  committees  are  exemplified  by  the  Dies 
committee   in   the   House   and   the  Truman 
committee  in  the  Senate      This  power  is  tre- 
mendous and  can  be  used  to  discredit  indi- 
viduals  and   groups  who  do  not  happen   to 
please  the  investigators.     Ambitious  men  can 
use  this  device  to  magnify  their  own  power; 
and  when  this  power  Is  abused  it  creates  a 
psychology  of  uncertainty  and  fear  which  can 
divide  our  people  and  cripple  both  initiative 
and  cooperation      No  one  of  lis  is  free  from 
the  threat  of  investigation  and  abuse  if  little 
men    inflated    with    their    own    importance 
choose  to  misuse  this  power  of  Congress  by 
setting  up  their  own  little  Gestapos  against 
their   pet   hates.     On   the   other   hand,    this 
power,  in  the  haids  of  men  who  really  un- 
derstand  the  national  issue,  can  be  a  most 
effective    weapon    for    rooting    out    all    hin- 
drances to  the  war  effort  and  for  placing  re- 
sponsibility for  lack  of  cooperation  where  it 
belongs.     Once  again  the  l>enefll  or  lack  taf 
it  to  be  derived  from  this  authority  depends 
upon  ♦he  kind  of  men  whom  we  choose  to 
represent  us  in  the  National  Legislature. 

Seventh  Congress  can  serve  as  a  sounding 
board  for  the  opinions  of  every  man  in  It. 
If  a  Congressman  Is  an  appeaser.  he  can  use 
the  position  he  occupies  to  lend  dignity  to 
his  views,  and  can  utilize  the  extra  means  at 
his  disposal  to  disseminate  them.  This  is  of 
extraordinary  Importance  at  this  time,  for  if 
the  enemies  of  this  country  offer  us  some  kind 
of  phony  peace  any  Congressman  who  agrees 
with  them  can  sound  off  his  propaganda  for 
a  false  peace  against  the  tiackgrcund  of  the 
high  office  he  occupies.  Every  demagog,  every 
anti-Semite,  every  anti-Democrat  in  Congress 
is  a  threat  against  the  clear-thinking,  hard- 
fighting,  and  genuinely  peace-loving  psople 
of  this  country.  No  man  is  good  enough 
to  use  the  people's  platform  of  Congress  to 
expound  his  views  who  does  not  speak  for 
the  determination  cf  the  American  people 
to  win  a  people's  victory  and  make  a  people's 
peace. 

I  have  not  listed  all  the  points  at  which 
Congress  can  affect  the  war  effort,  but  I  have 
told  you  enough  to  indicate  that  it  can  r  - 
ly  iiifluence  both  the  kind  of  Wi»r  we  i....-L- 
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«  .«  moral*  of  our  people  :n   • 

r».  --nee  In  othfr  words.  th«  a  i.. 
tu  tonnrrs*  cmn  hamsirintf  our  eflurt.  i) 
tfat«  our  »<limnutx»tr.  !•  >  flc.ils  cc.nX'.i 
public  mliitl.  and  ag,'  .    .;•    r 

U»e  other  hand,  adequ.i.t   .t ^;i  jii.i.>i.. 
mip.emeiit   our  desire  lor  actioa. 
ti\«'y    aid    aid    correct    our    adnilnis 
krvi>   up  ■  spirit  of   canlidence   a  mo 
p-j-Hile.    and    hasten    the    viciury    -a  ■- 
•iMUr*  us  the  kind  of  t  eace  tha*     « 
Our     votes— yuurs    and     mine — * 
whether  we  shall  ha»e  a  Congre^,. 
do  ihe  oue  or  the  other 

Obvlou^ly.  to  think  about  the  e 
thcOT   tern»  Is  to  Itft   the   whole  di 
b»-yund  party  lines     The  ai>jet  impoita 
about  any  candidate  is  not  whether  1 
Democrat  or  a  Republican  but  whethei 
■wake   to   the   deeper    issues   of    this   i 
ard  ready  to  fi>Uow  through  on  tliem 
party  tags  are  dwarfed  Into  insincniti 
the  grav.ty    of   the    choices  which   «• 
pf»ci  le    are  now  called  upon  to  maKe 
Is  one  test,    and  one  test  only,   oy    • 
candidate  must  t>e  Judged      D-jes  his 
alujw    that    he    has   consistently    nu  ' 
the   Implications  of   the    battle   for   I 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  dies  li 
cute  that  he  has  the  character  to  wort 
total  vlctiiry  for  the  dennocratic  cau? 
man  or  woman  who  cannot  meet  th 
not  Rood  entiugh  to  lead  us 

The  t;me  for  petty  and  personal 
fcne      T1me-«er»Jng   politicians  cann< 
plv  »he  statfsmanship  this  nationHl 
m«nds      B<^  th  our  dani^er  and  our  o 
I  ind  the  hlyhest  level  of  pclln 

t,  •    .ind    Hction   of    which    we    i 

pnble     The  mcsr  important  civilian 
now  until  Novfmber  is  to  elect  a  Cr : 
win  the  war  and  to  make  such  a 
gUHrantee  a  world  of  liberty 

The  time  to  l)*s?ln  that  )ob  is  now 
piM.e  t<  h«ein  U  i»  m  our  own  heuru 
rv-^  ns.bil.'.y   l«   up<in  etich    one  of  u  i 
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Thursday.  June  25  yhgislatne  dup  of 

T-l.  .,  r.Wr.;,        T,,',r    tS>  ,    1942 

M.     BiLBo      M;     Prt^^ident.  fr: 
time  recently  Fulton  L^wis.  Jr..  ha 
di.'-cu^s'.ng  over  the  M'.:'    '"  H- 
Sy^iem  the  very  intt:        :..^ 
synthetic  rubber.    I  a^  unai..;: 
St  nt  that  excerpt5  from  thref   r- 
by  him  on  the  subject  be  pr:r;  ' 
Appendix   of   the   I:k  '^n      .A-: 
vihirh  I  have  from  ui--  F  .n   ■■•  P^ 
dic.i'e?  that  the  cost  i.:  ;;  :.  ::  !^ 
ccrpts  Will  be  $157  50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pxt>^rp's 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Uel  i.  3. 
as  follows: 

Exciarr  F«OM  Jnn:  19,  liHJ    V"       |  k«t 

N..W  I  think  I"ve  nailed  dov  ;  ..  syn- 
th:  nc-rubber  story  sufliciently  to  go  ahead 
t<  n.ght  and  tell  you  at  least  piart  of  It.  It 
h.!^-  -o  many  ramiflcatlcns  and  side  lines  that 
It  :  -..u-  'iike  several  nights  before  I  ca:a  ccm- 
pl.-.e  the  whole  thing,  b'lt  at  least  *-e  can 
get  started  this  evening  And  11!  try  td  make 
It  Just  as  simple  as  I  can  and  ilill  i^  both 
sides  of  the  story. 


In  ot>{n:  wtth.  1  have  no  aa  to  grind  on  any 
-:de  cf  'his  piciurt- .  as  you  wiU^  know  My 
only  interest  lies  lu  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
sencu*  rubber  shortage;  Government  officials 
are  telling  us  that  when  present  tires  wear 
out  there  won  t  be  any  more;  they  say  there's 
no  aolution  In  sight  for  at  lea^t  4  years, 
they"-  'a  >^!!i(?  about  Nation-wide  rationing 
of  f;  1  -  10  save  the  rubber  thafs  now 
avaUuo.'-- 

I  duut  wsnt  you  to  think  that  I'm  chal- 
tengtng  any  of  'Jiat.  and.  above  all.  dont  get 
the  Idea  that  I  m  purporting  to  offer  any 
plan  whereby  n-eU  have  all  the  rubber  we 
need,  because  Im  not.  The  Government 
hgurea  on  exactly  how  much  rubber  It  will 
ni-ed  for  war  purpt«es  are  strictly  conflden- 
tl.ll;  they  probably  will  be  boosted  as  time 
Ki-es  on.  so  thut  wh^itever  syntheuc-rubber 
producUon  we  provide  (or  now  may  be  en- 
tuely  consumed  by  the  war  program  when 
U  actually  beguis  to  materialize. 

Whatever  may  be  left  over  for  civilian  use 
certainly  is  viteily  needed,  because  regardless 
of  dream  ideas,  about  workers  bicycling  to 
xXieu  Jo'os  the  surest  way  to  paralyze  Ameri- 
can w^iT  produition  is  to  fail  to  keep  the  Na- 
tion on  wheels  If  all  thU  rubber  is  needed 
by  the  war  effort,  its  even  more  serious.  It 
means  we  actually  will  tie  siurt  In  providing 
lh»  materials  fi^r  war.  let  alone  what  happens 
here  at  home. 

In  either  evi'nt  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  one  thing — that  we  need  every  possible 
pound  of  synhftic  rubber  we  can  get  as 
quicJily  as  we  can  get  it;  and  Lf  there's  any 
available  source  of  it,  the  responsible  Gov- 
ernment ajjencies  here  certainly  should  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  utilize  every  one  of  those 
sources. 

And  the  whcle  gist  of  this  story  of  mine  is 
whether  or  not  that  is  being  done 

Now.  by  way  of  a  little  groundwork,  you 
know  that  tliores  a  Government  agency 
called  the  Rubber  Reserves  Corporation, 
which  IS  in  charge  of  the  whole  rubber  pic- 
ture It  s  the  Job  of  that  Rubber  Reserves 
Corporauon  to  get  Just  as  much  rubber  as  it 
possibly  can.  Its  not  the  responslbilitv  ot 
busint'ssinen  tu  come  flocking  to  Washington, 
begs?in«  for  perml'^sion  to  produce  rubber, 
and  having  Ui  fight  and  scramble  and  beg 
and  argue  The  officials  of  the  Rubber  Re- 
serves Corporation  are  being  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  search  out  every  possible  source 
of  rubber — and  they  insist,  day  after  day. 
that  that  is  their  puipcse 

So  far  as  tiie  present  .-ituation  is  concerned, 
they  hare  made  provisions  for  the  produc- 
tion of  about  800000  tons  of  synthetio  rub- 
ber per  year.  Nobody  seems  to  Itnow  whether 
that  will  be  enoueh  for  the  war  effort  or  not. 
?  f  -y-y  dy  does  seem  to  agree  that  it  will  net 
:^h  to  provide  any  appreciable  num- 
'  .  of  civilian  tires,  in  addition  to  the  war 
•::t')rt 

Now.  there's  a  great  deal  of  mystery  about 
synthetic-rubber  production — there's  been  a 
zreat  deal  of  talk  about  secrets  and  compll- 
'.  -.  v.:-oc*a»te — as  a  matter  of  fact,  that's 
■jy  t  r  .>nt  buncombe,  as  I  found  In  the 
course  uf  my  own  investigaticua. 

The  actual  production  of  synthetic  rubber 
If  as  simple  as  boiling  potatoes  on  the  back 
of  tbe  stove  It  has  two  ingredients,  which 
you  Alx  to«j«ther  in  an  Iron  kettle  or  a  wash- 
rub,  or  anything  else,  under  a  little  pressure 
with  a  little  heat — and  you  know  you  have 
srynthetic  rubber.  Its  literally  as  simple  aa 
that. 

One  of  tho^e  Ingredients  Is  a  straw-colored 
liquid  called  styrene.  which  comee  from  either 
petroleum  or  coal,  and  you  can  forget  about 
that  now.  because  there's  no  problem  there — 
plants  that  will  produce  the  greatest  abun- 
dance of  sryiene  already  are  constructed  or 
under  constrjctlon 

The  other  Ingredient — and  this  is  the  one 
you  should  know  alKrut  and  remember  be- 
cause this  ts  the  key  to  the  whcle  thing — is 
a  gas  called  butadiene — and  it's  the  produc- 


tion of  butadiene  to  be  used  in  that  final 
simple  process  of  making  the  synthetic 
rubt>er  that  constitutes  the  whole  problem. 
There  are  two  sources  of  butadiene.  Cne 
Is  petroleum  gases,  and  the  process  In  that 
case  is  highly  involved:  it  has  some  four  or 
five  steps,  in  which  the  natural  petroleum 
gases  are  made  into  something  else,  and 
that's  made  into  something  else  again,  and  so 
on.  until  you  finally  get  the  butadiene.  The 
other  scvirce  la  alcohol — ordinary  190-pr  xt 
Industrial  alcohol,  about  which  you've  heird 
so  much — and  there  are  several  processes  in 
that  case,  one  of  which  has  two  steps,  he 
other  of  which  is  a  durect  pirocess.  The  alco- 
hol ts  made  Into  butadiene  in  one  sir.gle 
step. 

It's  conceded  on  all  sides  that  the  petro- 
leum process  requires  about  four  times  as 
much  in  the  way  of  machinery  and  eqvip- 
meut  as  the  alcohol  processes — that  means 
four  times  as  much  steel  and  copper  and 
critical  materials  of  all  kinds — and  It's  ilso 
accepted  fact  that  the  plants  that  make  buta- 
diene from  petroleum  will  take  about  18 
months  to  build  and  get  Into  operation,  be- 
cause they  are  more  complicated.  The  oth- 
ers— that  make  the  butadiene  rut  of  alco- 
hol— can  be  in  operation  in  6  months  and 
possibly  5  or  even  4. 

The  Immediate  reply  to  that  is  that  the 
eventual  rubber,  produced  from  petroleam, 
will  be  cheaper  than  the  rubber  produced 
from  alcohol.  And  that  seems  to  be  true, 
on  a  paper  basis.  The  rubber  from  alc(  hoi 
will  cost  about  20  cents  a  pound,  whicn  Is 
Just  what  natural  rubber  has  cost  from  the 
past  several  years  {as  long  as  we're  ablu  to 
get  It)  The  rubber  from  petroleum  maj'  ba 
produced  as  low  as  18  cents  a  pound  :ind. 
Incidentally,  they're  the  same  iden'ical 
product. 

However,  and  this  la  very  important,  .hat 
whole  question  of  cost  is  purely  academic  and 
It  doesn't  mean  a  thing,  certainly  not  for  the 
preseut.  because  in  the  cate  of  petroleum  the 
Government  has  to  pay  cath  for  the  petroleum 
and  in  the  case  of  alcohol  the  cost  is  depend- 
ent on  the  C(  St  of  the  grain  that  makes  tha 
alcohol  and  the  Government  already  has  :hat 
grain,  hundreds  cf  millions  of  bushels  cf  it,  ^ 
much  of  which  Is  going  to  be  a  total  less, 
we  don't  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  and  a  large 
part  of  our  surplus  grain  this  year  is  g^ing 
to  rot  or  have  to  tx  burned  or  something  to 
make  way  for  the  new  all-time  record  crop 
that's  coming  in. 
And  now,  far  the  story  itself. 
Several  weeks  ago  I  began  getting  rumors 
that  reputable  concerns,  who  wanted  ta  go 
into  this  synthetic-rubber  program,  were 
i  being  briished  aside  by  the  Rublier  Reierve 
Company.  They  were  bein?  told  that  the 
Government   wasn't   interested. 

Then  one  day  a  man  by  the  nan.e  oX 
George  Johnson,  who's  an  engineer,  and  he's 
In  charge  of  the  whole  public-power  project 
in  Nebraska — the  so-called  little  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  out  there — came  to  see  me 
and  said  he'd  been  trying  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernment to  let  him  build  a  synthetic-nibber 
project  in  Nebraska,  using  some  of  the  sur- 
plus wheat — already  owned  by  the  Go.ern- 
ment — to  make  alcohol,  which  he  then 
would  turn  into  butadiene,  out  of  which  he 
would  make  the  rubber. 

Mo?5t  of  theee  synthetic-rubber  plants  have 
been  financed  by  the  Government,  you  know; 
we  have  about  t650.000.000  in  them  •  •  • 
and  the  original  allotment  of  plants  to  turn 
out  that  800  000  tons  of  rubber  a  ye«i-  was 
turned  over  entirely  to  the  petroleum  In- 
dtistry.  This  Mr  Johnson  was  asking  far  no 
Government  financing;  he  hid  his  owi.  pri- 
vate capital  •  •  •  all  he  wantec  was 
permission  to  build  the  plants  and  the 
necessary  priorities  to  get  whatever  materials 
he  needed 

I  went  to  some  of  the  Government  agt-ndes 
Involved  in  this  rubber  pie  and  R«ked  what 
the   trouble  was     •      •      •      and   they    said 
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they  couldn't  afford  to  let  him  have  those 
critical  materials.  They  were  needed  by  the 
war  effort.  They  said  it  would  take  tre- 
mendous quantities — steel  boilers,  to  generate 
power  and  heat;  grinding  mills,  to  grind  the 
grain;  huge  steel  vais,  to  ferment  it  after  it 
Is  ground;  and  big  pumps,  to  move  these 
liquids  from  one  process  to  another. 

Mr  Johnson  came  back  with  the  explana- 
tion that  he  had  90  percent  of  all  that  al- 
ready. All  through  Nebraska,  |xjwer  plants 
changed  several  years  ago  from  low-pressure 
to  high-pressure  boilers  •  •  •  and  they 
left  the  old  ones  in  to  be  ready  in  case  of 
emergency  •  •  •  those  reserve  twilers 
actually  are  used  an  average  of  less  than  1 
hour  a  year.  Mr.  Johnson  said  he  already 
had  options  to  build  his  plants  next  to  those 
power  stations,  or  to  take  buildings  already 
built  and  vacant,  and  use  those  reserve  boil- 
ers where  they  are.  *  •  •  the  power 
plants  can  have  the  steam  for  any  emer- 
gencies. He  had  found  enough  pumps  in 
Denver,  Colo.  •  •  •  shaft  pumps  from 
shut-down  mines.  He  had  enough  grinding 
mills  from  flour  mills  shut-down  all  over  the 
Plains  States.  And  as  for  the  vats,  in  which 
to  ferment  the  grain,  he  would  make  them 
out  of  concrete.  That's  where  the  10  per- 
cent of  materials  that  he  did  need  came  into 
the  picture.  He  needed  150  tons  of  common 
steel  reinforcing  bars  for  concrete  •  •  * 
and  if  he  could  get  that,  he  could  begin 
turning  out  synthetic  rubber  at  the  rate  of 
17,000  tons  a  year  within  5  months. 

He  said  that  the  vice  president  of  the  Rub- 
ber Reserve  Company,  a  Mr  Stanley  Cross- 
land,  told  him  that  he  first  would  have  to  get 
approval  of  his  alcohol  project  from  the  War 
Production  Board.  Mr.  Crossland  told  me 
the  same  thing  day  before  yesterday.  When 
Mr.  Johnson  went  to  the  War  Production 
Board  to  get  the  alcohol  part  of  the  program 
approved,  so  that  he  could  then  go  back  to 
the  Rubber  Reserve  Company  and  get  the 
rubbei  part  approved,  he  saw  Mr.  Frasier 
Moffat,  head  cf  the  Alcohol  Division.  He  and 
a  witness  who  was  present  say  that  Mr  Mof- 
fat told  them  he  wouldn't  approve  the  alco- 
hol project  If  Mr.  Johnson  had  98  percent 
of  the  materials. 

That,  in  contrast  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case 
of  the  companies  that  wanted  to  use  the 
petroleum  process,  which  requires  four  times 
as  much  strategic  material,  the  companies 
were  granted  priorities  for  all  the  material 
they  needed,  and,  more  than  that,  the  Gov- 
ernment financed  the  whole  thing. 

I  might  mention  that  aside  from  having  90 
percent  of  the  materials  to  build  a  plant  that 
will  produce  17.000  tons  of  rubber  a  year— 
which,  after  all.  is  not  too  much— Mr  John- 
son says  he  has  options  on  boilers  and  addi- 
tional equipment,  all  through  Kansas.  Iowa, 
and  Missouri,  50  percent  of  the  materinls 
needed  for  plants  with  a  capacity  of  200.000 
tons  a  year. 

ExcERiT  From  June  22,  1942,  Broadcast 

SYNTHETIC    RtJBBER 

Now,  about  the  synthetic-rubber  situation, 
on  which  we  got  started  Friday  night — let's 
try  to  finish  that  up  this  evening. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  didn't  hear 
the  first  installment  of  this  little  reportorial 
Job.  perhaps  we'd  better  give  very  briefly  and 
concisely  a  synopsis  of  that  Friday  night 
broadcast. 

First  of  all,  the  admitted  background  that 
we're  short  of  rubber,  and  we  need  all  of 
the  synthetic  rubber  we  possibly  can  get, 
from  every  conceivable  source. 

I  told  you  that  the  actual  final  process  of 
making  synthetic  rubber  Is  as  simple  as 
bailing  potatoes  on  the  back  of  the'  stove; 
the  whole  problem  lies  in  producing  one  of 
the  two  ingredients — a  gas — butadiene 

There  are  two  possible  sources  of  buta- 
diene— one.  petroleum  gases,  the  other  alco- 
hol made  from  wheat  or  corn.    The  equip- 


ment to  produce  It  from  petroleutn  gases 
requires  about  four  times  as  much  critical 
materials,  and  about  18  months,  against  5 
to  6  months  to  get  into  actual  production. 
With  present  wheat  and  corn  pr  ces.  the 
rubber  made  from  petroleum  would  cost  as 
little  as  17' 2  cents  a  pound,  against  20 
cents  a  pound,  for  the  rubber  produced  from 
grain;  but  I  pointed  out  to  you  that  those 
figures  are  purely  academic  because  we 
have  to  pay  real  money  for  the  petroleum, 
while  the  Government  already  owns  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  and 
corn. 

I  told  you  that  the  Rubber  Reseives  Cor- 
poration of  the  Government,  the  Job  of  which 
is  to  dig  up  every  possible  pound  of  rubber, 
has  advanced  some  $650,000,000  to  build  syn- 
thetic-rubber plants,  with  a  capacity  of  800,- 
000.000  tons  a  year — and  all  of  those  original 
authorizations  were  for  the  petroleum  proc- 
ess, which  takes  four  times  as  much  strategic 
material  and  three  times  as  long  tc  get  into 
operation 

I  then  told  you  about  an  engine<.'r  by  the 
name  of  George  Johnson — he's  the  head  of 
the  so-called  little  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity power  project  in  Nebraska — who  has  been 
trying  to  get  permission  to  build  a  synthetic- 
rubber  project  in  Nebraska.  He  has  rounded 
up  enough  pumps — that's  a  major  item  in  any 
of  these  plants — from  deserted  mines  in  Colo- 
rado; enough  grain-grinding  machinery  from 
shut-down  flour  mills  in  the  Wheat  Belt; 
enough  steam  capacity  from  the  reserve 
boilers  of  the  power  plants  in  Nebraska  and 
adjoining  States,  boilers  that  were  used  an 
average  of  1  hour  in  all  of  last  year.  He  has 
options  on  vacant  buildings  or  land  adjoin- 
ing those  power  plants.  He  has  90  percent 
enough  material  to  set  up  a  rubber  plant  to 
turn  out  17,000  tons  a  year,  and  50  percent 
enough  material  for  200.000  tons  a  year.  All 
he  needs  for  the  17,000-ton  plant  is  150  tons 
of  steel  reinforcing  bars  frr  concrete — that's 
for  his  fermentation  vats,  as  substitutes  for 
steel  vats.  While  the  other  projects  that 
have  been  authorized  have  been  financed  by 
the  Government,  Mr.  Johnson  hm  his  own 
private  financing;  he  wants  no  loan  or  grant 
from  the  Government — Just  150  tons  of  steel, 
which  is  about  1  percent  of  the  amount  of 
steel  that  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
every  time  a  cargo  vessel  is  sunk — but  neither 
the  Rubber  Reserves  Corporation  nor  the 
War  Production  Board  will  permit  him  to  go 
ahead. 

Now,  by  way  of  one  additional  bit  of  back- 
ground, you  ought  to  understand  that  one  of 
the  oldest  and  bitterest  feuds  In  all  American 
industrial  history  has  been  the  feud  between 
the  oil  industry  and  alcohol.  It's  quite 
understandable — they're  competitors  in  the 
world  of  fuels  and  in  the  world  of  chemicals — 
and  that  feud  lies  behind  this  whole  contro- 
versy The  policy  makers  of  the  Government, 
on  this  synthetic-rubber  picture,  are  people 
who've  lived  all  their  lives  with  the  petroleum 
side  of  that  controversy — some  of  them  have 
had  direct  or  indirect  affiliations  with  the 
large  oil  companies  themselves,  ethers  have 
affiliations  with  the  large  rubber  companies, 
which,  of  course,  have  been  arm  in  arm  with 
the  oil  Industry  throughout  the  development 
of  the  automobile. 

Now,  let's  pick  up  the  story. 
In  this  petroleum  process,  a  large  part  of 
the  butadiene  actually  is  to  be  made  in  the 
oil  fields,  because  the  petroleum  Industry 
wanted  to  keep  it  there;  then,  the  butadiene 
Is  to  be  shipped  to  Akron,  Ohio,  where  the 
rubber  companies  will  do  the  actual  manu- 
facturing of  the  rubber.  That  requires  spe- 
cial railroad  tank  cars,  able  to  hold  a  pres- 
sure of  250  pounds — made  of  stainless  steel, 
and  lined  with  a  special  enamel— and  more 
than  200  of  them  now  are  under  construction. 
The  process  that  Mr  Johnson  proposed  was 
to  take  the  grain  at  the  place  where  the  grain 
is.  there  turn  it  into  alcohol,  and  there  turn 
the  alcohol  into  butadiene,  and  there  turn 


the  butadiene  into  rubber,  all  at  the  same 
place. 

A:i  I  began  to  get  into  this  Investigation.  I 
was  told  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  never  made 
an  application  to  build  a  rubber  plant. 
Strictly  speaking,  I  find  that's  true  He  did 
go  to  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company,  but 
he  was  told  that  Inasmuch  as  his  flrst  step 
was  making  alcohol,  he'd  have  to  go  to  the 
War  Production  Board  and  get  permission  to 
build  his  alcohol  plant.  The  official  in  charge 
of  the  alcohol  sction  of  the  War  Production 
Board  was  Mr  Frazler  Moffat,  an  official  of 
the  United  States  Industrial  Alcohol  Cor- 
poration of  Baltimore,  which  makes  alcohol 
itself  from  black-strap  molasses,  and  Mr. 
Moffat  said  that  regardless  of  how  much 
equipment  had  been  lined  up,  he  could  not 
get  the  permit. 

Of  course,  as  you  can  see,  the  gist  of  this 
whole  process  Is  the  making  of  the  alcohol 
and  the  butadiene  at  the  same  place. 

In  the  course  of  my  own  investigations,  to 
find  out  why  all  this  was,  Mr  Stanley  Cross- 
land,  who  seems  to  be  the  chief  figure  in  the 
Rubber  Reserve  Company,  said  that  Mr. 
Johnson  had  no  plan,  he  had  no  blueprints 
that  were  satisfactory,  that  the  process  he 
proposed  to  use  was  untried. 

After  seme  digging,  I  discovered  that  the 
process  Mr.  Johnson  was  proposing  to  use 
actually  is  in  operation,  turning  out  rubber 
at  the  present  moment,  and  I  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  see  It. 

It  is  being  operated  by  the  Publlcker  Cor- 
poration, the  largest  distillers  of  alcohol  in 
the  world.  They  have  one  distillery  there. 
with  a  capacity  of  90.000,000  gallons  of  alcohol 
a  year,  and  the  next  competitor  Is  United 
States  Industrial  Alcohol  in  Baltimore,  with 
less  than  20.000.000  gallons  a  year. 

I  saw  their  butadiene  process  In  actual 
operation:  I  saw  them  making  sjmthetlc 
rubber  from  it.  at  the  rate-  of  100  pounds 
a  day — and  against  the  complicated  procesg 
of  making  the  butadiene  from  petroleum, 
this  Is  unbelievably  simple. 
It's  nothing  more  than  this: 
Tliey  heat  the  alcohol,  and  pass  the  alco- 
hol vapor  through  a  copper  tube  which  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  250°  C;  that  tube 
contains  what's  called  a  catalytic  agent — a 
substance  which  doesn't  undergo  any  chemi- 
cal reaction,  in  itself,  but  merely  by  its  pres- 
ence causes  the  alcohol  vapor  to  break  down 
into  butadiene,  and  several  Impurities  that 
are  very  easily  removed.  That's  all  there  is, 
there  isn't  any  more. 

I  spent  hours,  there  in  Philadelphia,  with 
Dr.  Lewis  H.  Marks,  one  of  the  outstanding 
chemical  scientists  alive  today— you  don't 
even  get  a  word  against  him  from  technical 
advisers  of  the  War  Production  Board  or 
the  Rubber  Reserve  Company— they  con- 
cede his  ability  and  distinction.  Dr.  Marks 
is  with  the  Publlcker  Corporation,  which, 
incidentally,  is  producing  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  alcohol  produced  in  Amer- 
ica today,  under  this  greatly  increased  alco- 
hol production  program. 

He  said  the  Publicker  Corporation  has 
agreed  to  release  this  process  to  Mr.  Johnson 
for  the  project  out  In  the  West— but  he  said 
that  in  the  meantime  the  Publlcker  CorF>ora- 
tlon  has  tried  to  get  the  Government  to  allow 
it  to  produce  synthetic  rubber,  but  has  been 
unable  to  do  so.  He  said  there's  nothing  new 
In  this  proce.ss — it  has  been  used  by  Russia 
and  Poland  for  15  years — in  fact,  virtually  all 
of  the  rubber  that  Russia  and  Poland  have 
had  for  their  war  machines  has  been  made 
by  this  process. 

Let  me  explain  that,  politically  and  indus- 
trially, the  Publicker  Corporation  is  strictly 
Independent.  It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds,  and 
it's  not  tied  up  with  the  petroleum  crowd. 
In  fact  it  is  on  the  alcohol  side  of  the  fence. 
■When  I  got  back  to  Washington  I  asked 
the  Rubber  Reserve  Company  why  Pub- 
licker couldn't  get  the  go-ahead  tc  -'■^  ■  "^ 
plant  with  itt  own  money.     I  said  t;       I  .J 
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iwen  that  process  actxially  turning  ^■ 
ber.      Mr    CrorsJand   replied    "Ye<;    o 
3-{oot  labcratcry  lube  "      He  said  t^ 
tlrg    the    jyst-m    inui    large    prcd- 
va'lly  different 

I  dcnl  pretn  d  to  be  mny  chemlc^ 
nter.    but.   fi>i-    that    matter,    neither 
CtosftUud       He  s   an  cx-br.nk   ex.un.lr 
bas  cpent  his  whole  iLfe  In  finance. 
be-'D  m  the  Reconstruction  PVnarice 
ration  since  l?n3    from  which  he  wa 
ferrPd   to   the  Rubber  Rc-crve  Comp 
I  have    however,  fcecn  thrcu^iih  m< 
a   hur.drpd  of  the   largest   Industr' 
In    America,  of  every   kind  and   dr 
In  the  last  year  and  a  half  — wimeth: 
r-     '-d    has   not   done        And   I 
!  y  in  saytng  this,  that  the 

prc-pis    l!»    «o   simple    that    any 
pr-'Wem  th^y  r<-u!d  run  into  tn  tra 
rs  n>:t  cne-ftftleT 
J      -  filial  mr  chine  too 

expect  In  the  rormal  course  of  work 
pjrce  they  turn  cui 

Whafs    more    Important,    I    find 
PucMckeT   Ccrporatton    has    been 
mnjiths  to  build  a  pilot  pant,  to 
toriS  of  rubber  a  day.  but  they  coul^I 
priority    preference    en    ma'eria's 
built      No    one    from    thf"    War 
Board,   nor   from    the   Rubber  Rcser 
poratlcn  has  ever  bi?en  there  to  ins 
process,  to  see  whether  It  will  wurk 

Ifost  Important  of  all    I  dug  aroun^ 
Ington  to  try  to  get  an  impart; 
could  give   me   a  perspect.vc       I 
there  wai  one  Individual,  tn  an  im 
scientific    bureau    of    the    Governmeh 
«aa  airreed  all  around  to  be  the  outs; 
tuiqufstloned  authority  or  autb:ritl 
forms    of    synthetic     rubber    produ< 
went  to  him.  as  an  over-all  check 
the  Publicker  process  unquestionably 
tical;  a  v*<t  majority  of  the  syntheUf* 
that's  tjct-n  produced  tn  the  w^-'.d 
has  been  produced  by  It.     H.- 
already   to:d    ycu.    that   at   prcs*.;: 
gran,  the  rubber  Is  sL+rhtly  more 
aud  probably  may  not  be  economic 
after,  ihe   war   Is  ever      For   that 
said,   the   question    Is   whether    the 
ment   &h:;uld   invest   money   tn    It 
war  emergency.  In  order  to  get  th( 
quickly 

He  didn't  know,  of  course,  that  In 
"   the*«   ca«  s.    Publicker    In    Phladt'r 
J-  hiison  ui  Nebra*!ta.  the  Gcvernn: 
putting  up  one  thin  d:me     It    - 
Ital  that  offers   to   risk   Itself.    !   . 
Government  permission 

I  might  add  that  about  the  lack 
and  bluepriiiu— that  would  hardly  s 
a  very  s«riou*  shortcomlr.g      It  is  vc 
EU4.er  and  prettier  to  have  brand  ne 
Inga  and    b^and    new    equipment   a 
blueprints      But  when  materials  axe 
It  would  seem  that  the  group  that 
help  sol?e  a  national  emergency  by 
together  old  stuff — second-hand  stuT 
V-  ■    and  not  a  detriment 

u  .         .     NaticD  becam«  grant      And 
tulerejit    yviu    to   kn  iw.   also,    th.- 
through    the   roccrds  on    thest- 
siow-buildiug  costly  plants  that  wer' 
to  the  oil  Industry,  for  their  p-  -re 

And   speaking  of   plans  aud 
find   case   after   case   m   which   the 
ment  ciunmitted  itself  in  writing  U 
companies  spend  up  to  eighteen  ai^. 
miii.cn   doil.urs    to   prepare    plans 
prints  to  present  to  the  Governnien 

And    It    does    seem    odd    that 
happen  ui  thcu  cases,  and  that  the 
In  Nebraska  caxx't  even  get  ccn- 
Use  grain  Instead  of  petroleun.    i. 
the   most   h  ,;:.,'.    ;e::     ' <  J.    i..-. 
And  It   a.        -  '  Ui>     ■ '■    ■'■'-'■■    ■    t 
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L-x  -?-:-:  bK'  M  Jirtrt  23.  1942.  Broadcast 
Now.  in  my  last  two  broadcasu.  I've  tried 
tc  present  to  you  some  facts  about  the  na- 
tional rubber  shortage  and  what's  being  done 
to  combat  it—  and  whether  the  Government 
la  taking  adequate  !<teps  to  build  up  syn- 
thetic-rubber prLduction.  lo  tiiJte  the  place  of 
natural  rubber  which  we  are  no;  getting  from 
Xhe  Far  Bast,  and  which  we  are  not  going  U) 
get  until  we  are  able  to  win  back  the  Far  East 
from  Japan. 

I  told  ycu  about  the  proposal,  by  a  group 
in  Nebraska,  who  have  tried  in  vain  to  get 
approval  of  a  project  to  produce  up  to  200.000 
u>ru  of  rubber,  a  year,  irum  alcohol,  made 
from  the  surplus  wheat  and  corn.  That 
group  has  50  percent  of  the  critical  materials 
that  would  be  required  tc  buid  those  plants 
but  they  can't  get  consideration  htre  in 
Washington  bv  the  Rubber  Reserves  Corpora- 
tion, or  by  the  War  Production  Board. 

I  told  you  als<j  abcut  the  Publicker  Cor- 
poration m  Philadelphia,  which  actually  is 
making  synthetic  rubber  at  the  present  time, 
by  that  process,  and  which  wants  to  build 
with  its  own  money  a  plant  to  produce  60.000 
tons  a  year — but  the  Rubber  Reserves  Coi- 
poraiujn  says  y;.;u  mu^t  have  fancy  blueprints 
and  fancy  plans,  and  ycu  must  be  able  to 
sliuw  a  pilot  plant  In  operation  to  prove  that 
It  will  work  The  Publicker  Corporation  has 
been  trying  since  early  March  to  get  priorities 
for  the  materials  to  build  that  sample  plant — 
on  March  31  — with  the  synthetic-rubber  situ- 
ation as  urgent  as  it  la — they  were  given  an 
A  1  B  priority,  which  u  the  equivalent  of  say- 
ini?  deliver  when  the  war  is  over.  On  June  12 
they  finally  got  that  changed  to  an  A-1  A, 
which  is  all  very  fine  on  paper,  but  there  are 
so  many  A  1  A  pr.cnty  orders  aliead  of  tbem 
everywhere,  that  the  waiting  list  is  about  3  4 
miles  long  It  s  so  lung  that  it  will  be  Sep- 
tember or  October,  or  later,  before  this  so- 
called  pilot  plant  is  ready  to  operate — and 
then  the  Rubber  Reserves  Corp<iratlon  and 
the  War  Production  Board  reach  the  point  of 
considering  engineering  plans  and  specifica- 
tions 

In  the  meantime,  'he  procese  of  making 
synthetic  rubber  from  petroleum.  Instead  of 
from  grain  alcohol,  has  been  given  the  go- 
ahead  signal.  hU  the  way  along  tlie  line,  tn 
spite  of  the  fact,  as  I  tcld  you  before,  that 
it  takes  four  times  as  much  critical  materials 
such  as  steel  and  copper,  and  so  forth,  to 
build  those  petroleum  rubber  plants  and 
18  month.*  Instead  of  5  months  to  build  mto 
production 

The  Nebraska  grcup,  and  the  Publicker 
Corporation.  i.re  cot  asking  any  loans  or 
Government  financing — they're  willing  to  put 
up  their  own  money  The  Oovemment  has 
had  to  lend  »650  000  000  to  finance  those 
petroleum-rubber    factories 

Now  Just  to  clean  the  picture  up.  there's 
one  more  angle  that  1  want  to  give  ycu  very 
briefly 

In  addition  to  the  process  of  making  syn- 
thetic rubber  out  of  petroleum,  and  the 
prcre«w  of  making  it  out  of  era  In-made  al- 
cohol, there  s  still  another  process — and  this 
la  the  cne  that  is  momentarily  the  pet  of  the 
Rubber  Reserves  Corporation  and  the  War 
Production    Board. 

And  as  it  happen*,  this  cne  does  use  alcohol 
It  was  developed  by  the  Union  Carbide  & 
Carbon  Co.  of  which  you  doubtless  have 
be.'ird  •  •  •  and.  like  the  Publicker  proc- 
e.^s  that  s  in  operation  In  Philadelphia —It 
transforms  alcohol  Into  butadiene — that  bu- 
tadiene b^mg  the  bottleneck  ingredient  of 
synthetic  rubtier 

On  very  careful  inside  investigation.  I  find 
that  the  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Co.  made 
a  deep  dark  secret  of  this  process  until  very 
recently  •  •  •  about  6  weeks  ago — about 
the  middle  ~f  May  the  War  Production  B(>ard 
and  th?  Riibber  Reserves  Corporation  sud- 
denly discovered  th.^t  It  was  pracucal  and 
workable,  and  they  ordered  constrtiction  of  a 
plant  at  Chi>rleston,  W  Va.,  to  produce  110,000 
,    tons   a   year.     That    Is   In   addition  to   the 


800.000.000  tons  a  year  that's  to  be  procuced 
by  the  petrcleum  industry,  but  which  will 
take  18  months  to  get  Into  operattcn 

This  secret  process  of  the  Union  Carb  de  & 
Carbon  Co  has  two  steps  tn  making  the  alco- 
hol into  butadiene,  while  the  process  that  the 
Publicker  Corporation  has  tn  Philadelphia, 
and  can't  get  the  Government  Interested  In. 
has  only  one  step.  The  actual  Govem:nent 
records  show  that  It  requires  only  about  half 
as  much  critical  materials  to  build  the  plant 
as  the  petroleum  procei^s  requires,  but  still  It 
requires  twice  as  much  as  the  Publ  cker 
process,  and  It  would  take  several  months 
longer  to  build. 

And  perhaps  youTe  wondering  why.  If  there 
Is  a  struggle  on  between  the  oil  Industry  and 
the  alcohol  Industry  to  get  complete  control 
of  this  synthetic  rubber  program  for  aftei  the 
w.TT — perhap*  ycu're  wondering  why  the  Union 
Carbide  &  Carbon  Co  should  be  allowed  io  go 
ahead  with  this  alcohol  production. 

Well,  you  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
while  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  dees  pre  luce 
alcohol,  it  produces  that  alcohol  from  oil — 
to  cite  the  exact  words  of  the  president  of 
the  company.  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Co. 
lives  on  the  crumbs  from  the  table  of  the 
rich  man,  oil — It  uses  petroleum  byprodJCts. 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  It  Is  part  of 
the  oil  Industry. 

TO  make  the  record  absolutely  complete — 
I  don't  want  to  hold  anything  back  ;'rom 
you — they  will  make  part  of  the  alcohol,  to  be 
used  by  this  new  plant,  from  wheat  and 
corn;  that's  because  there  are  not  suCB(!lent 
oil  byproducts  available  to  make  the  full 
amount  from  that  source.  But  still,  It  Is  part 
of  the  oil  crowd,  and  the  petroleum  sic  e  of 
the  controversy  still  holds  an  overwhelming 
monopoly,  on  the  synthetic-rubber  produc- 
tion program. 

New,  by  way  of  summarizing,  let  mc  say 
moat  emphatically  that  I'm  not  propcstng, 
for  cne  single  moment,  that  ccnstrurtlcn 
of  the  800.000  tons  of  capacity  of  the  plants 
that  will  use  the  petroleum  process  shcrufd 
be  stopped  or  held  up  for  a  moment.  We 
need  all  of  that  800  000  tons  a  year  Ii  cer- 
tainly would  be  a  calamity  and  the  most 
ridiculous  folly  to  hold  up  con^tructicn  on 
the  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  plan's  at 
Charleston.  W  Va  We  need  that  1 10.000 
tor.«  a  year,  too 

The  sole  point  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
make  in  presenting  the«e  facts  to  you.  is 
that  It  also  seems  the  very  epitome  of  folly 
not  to  be  getting  this  additional  synrhetlc 
rubber  production  from  the  Publicker  Co  In 
Philadelphia  aiKl  from  the  project  In  Ne- 
braska, loo  And  It's  open  to  very  serious 
question  as  to  why  the  Government  oiBcials 
In  charge  are  not  doing  so 

As  one  who  vr?nt  Into  this  thing  vrith  con- 
siderable hesitation,  and  t;ithout  any  precon- 
ceived favor  one  way  or  the  other.  It  has  been 
very  noticeable,  through  a  reporter's  eyca,  that 
there's  a  definite  prejudice  in  attitude  on  the 
nart  of  the  oflBcials  In  control  of  this  program. 
\  After  all  It's  their  Job,  their  duty  to  the 
Nation,  to  find  and  utilize  every  possible 
source  of  rubber 

They  have  a  tendency  to  resolve  all  doubts 
In  every  argument  in  favor  of  the  oil  pt^ople — 
they  resolve  the  same  Identical  set  of  doubts 
against  the  people  on  the  other  side.  Tliey 
like  one  group,  and  whatever  that  group  says 
It  can  do.  they  accept  those  claims  as  Biblical 
truth.  They  very  obviously  do  not  like  the 
other  group — as  a  matter  of  personalities — 
and  everything  must  be  proven  and  re  proven 
several  times,  and  even  then  theie's  no 
cooperation 

Mr  Stanley  Cros£land.  who  U  the  chief 
figure  in  the  Rubber  Reserves  Corporation, 
wa*  very  respectful  and  admiring  a:iid  en- 
thu>iasuc  about  the  Union  Carbide  and  Car- 
bon Co.  project — he  said  there  Is  a  great  oper- 
ation— if  you  want  to  see  a  real  plaiit.  you 
ought  to  go  out  there.  I  have  no  doubt  that's 
true — well  all  agree  to  that^but  In  tl  e  next 
breath,  he  was  briishlng  aside  the  Pualicker 
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as  large  as  its  nearest  competitor. 

There  may  be  a  very  human  answer  to  that 
attitude — among  the  men  who  control  the 
synthetic-rubber  policy  of  the  Government 
there  is  no  one  from  the  Publicker 
Corporation.  There  is.  however,  in  a  key 
position,  a  former  official  of  the  Union  Carbide 
&  Carbon  Co. — also  in  key  positions  are 
numerous'  other  people  who  for  years  have 
had  very  close  business  connections  with  the 
oil  industry.  It's  quite  human  that  those 
gentlemen  should  have  a  particular  sympathy 
and  respect  for  the  technical  ability  and  the 
competence  of  management  of  the  cliques 
of  industry  with  which  they've  had  personal 
contact. 

But  while  it's  quite  human,  It's  also  quite 
wrong,  as  I  think  you'll  agree — we're  In  a 
war,  and  we  need  rubber,  and  the  old  Jeal- 
ousies and  friendships  of  pre-war  busi- 
ness days  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  entfer 
Into  the  picture. 

If  you  ha%'e  any  doubt  that  we  need  addi- 
tional rubber  beyond  this  present  program, 
and  need  it  at  once,  here  are  some  figures 
that  the  War  Department  released  today: 

They  said  the  needs  of  the  war  program,  up 
to  the  end  of  next  year,  will  be  866,000  tons. 
The  reserve  supply  of  the  natural  rubber  on 
hand,  plus  the  best  we  can  possibly  hope  for 
in  the  present  synthetic-rubber  program,  will 
be  a  little  better  than  a  million  tons,  and  that 
includes  what  we  hope  to  get  from  South 
America.  That  leaves  les.'^  than  150.000  tons 
of  rubber  for  all  civilian  use  from  now  to  the 
end  of  next  year — that's  not  --ven  enough  to 
keep  busses  and  trucks  going  In  necessary 
travel,  let  alone  provide  any  for  automobiles 
ol  workers  in  war-production  plants. 
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FXiKNSION   OF   RFM.-\i;KS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L  McNARY 

iiF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Thursday,  June  25  (.legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  18) ,  1942 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  deliverrd  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  \Vi:  rv  at  Hayward,  'Wis., 
before  the  Tenth  Congressional  District 
convention  of  the  Rf^publican  Party  on 
June  21.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans.  In  th£  past  month  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  travel  through  Wis- 
consin on  official  business.  During  that 
month,  I  have  stopped  at  a  number  of  farms 
where  Wisconsin  farmers  were  toiling  to 
build  the  American  life  line.  In  a  world 
where  other  lands  face  the  grim  specter  of 
starvation,  our  farmers  have  wrested  food 
from  the  soil  to  supply  America's  primary 
need.  In  a  world  where  power-drunk  dic- 
tators seek  the  destruction  and  enslave- 
ment of  men.  the  farmer  continues  to  do  his 
part  in  carrying  out   the  great  plan  of  the 
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to  Insure  that  freedom  shall  not  perish  from 

the  earth. 

II  .  :  .'  the  past  month,  I  have  stopped  at 
n..ii.y  Wi.-consin  homes  and  I  have  been 
honored  to  meet  the  mothers  and  the  fath- 
ers of  mer;  who  are  serving  In  our  armed 
forces 

Every  branch  of  the  service,  the  ;Umy.  the 
Air  Forces,  the  Navy,  the  marines,  the  Ceast 
Guard,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
every  branch  has  its  contingent  of  Wiscon- 
sin men  and  they  are  making  an  outstand- 
ing record.  Our  planes,  our  ships,  our  tanks, 
our  shells,  our  submarines — all  have  parts 
made  by  Wisconsin  laborers  In  Wisconsin 
factories.  Soldiers  In  camps  all  over  the 
world  have  food  that  comes  from  Wisconsin 
farms. 

There  are  those  in  Wisconsin  who,  from  the 
highest  motives  hoped  to  avert  or  postpone 
war,  but  let  It  be  said  that  when  war  was 
forced  on  us,  they  answered  the  high  call 
as  freemen  for  the  preservation  of  freedom. 
Their  s  has  not  been  a  lip  service;  It  has  been 
a  living  service,  graphically  demonstrated  on 
the  war  front,  on  the  home  front,  on  the 
farms,  in  the  shipyards,  and  in  the  factories, 
and  that  unmatched  record  of  service  is 
overwhelming  evidence  of  the  patriotism  and 
the  sincerity  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Middle  West. 

Every  member  of  the  Republican  Party  Is 
dedicated  to  the  Job  before  us — to  preserving 
our  liberties — to  strengthening  our  republican 
form  of  government — and  to  winning  a  right- 
eous victory  and  a  Just  peace. 

To  this  end,  the  Republican  Party  has 
wholeheartedly  dedicated  Its  collective  efforts 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Now,  Just  how  do  our  Republican  principles 
fit  Into  the  pattern  of  the  war  effort.  The 
answer  Is  that  Republican  principles  fit  per- 
fectly Into  the  war  effort  because  they  are 
first  of  all— American  principles — principles 
which  have  been  a  bulwark  for  America  In 
every  great  enterprise  It  has  ever  under- 
taken. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  In  the  past 
decade  we  were  told  that  our  industrial  ma- 
chine was  overbuilt.  Today  we  are  pouring 
millions  Into  industrial  expansion  Now  the 
Republican  Party  has  always  believed  that 
there  were  new  horizons  and  room  for  expan- 
sion In  our  industrial  plants,  and  we  are 
gratified  to  see  this  idea  accepted  today.  It  is 
no  reversal  of  policy  for  Republicans  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  doctrine  of  expanding  our  In- 
dustrial machine  and  our  production. 

In  the  past  decade  we  have  been  told  that 
the  way  to  prosperity  and  security  was  to 
borrow,  spend,  and  consume  at  a  prodigious 
rate.  Today  we  are  told  that  the  way  to  se- 
curity and  a  preservation  of  a  free  people  is 
to  save,  work,  conserve,  and  pay  our  obliga- 
tions. 

Well,  that's  good,  sound  republican  doc- 
trine. We  have  beieved  In  that  doctrine  ever 
since  the  Republican  Party  was  tfcrn  in  this. 
State,  and  we  are  happy  to  see  that  doctrine 
reinstated  today 

In  the  past  decade,  we  have  8?en  Govern- 
ment use  every  conceivable  method  to  pro- 
mote Inflation,  but  today  we  are  told  that 
we  must  take  steps  to  avert  the  financial 
chaos  and  the  widespread  bankruptcy  of  an 
unbridled  inflation. 

Now  that  is  also  good,  sound  republican 
doctrine.  The  Republican  Party  has  always 
believed  in  averting  inflation,  and  in  the  past 
decade  the  minority  has  been  a  voice  crying 
In  the  wilderness  in  this  connection.  It  Is 
good  to  see  our  Judgment  confirmed  today  la 
this  period  of  crisis. 

In  the  past  decade,  we  have  sometimes  been 
told  that  there  was  too  much  food;  that  we 
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our  meager  supplies  of  sugar. 

The  Republicans  have  never  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  playing  God  to  the  farmer  by 
sharply  restricting  his  production.  We  have 
always  subscribed  to  the  doctrine  of  a  greater 
market  for  a  greater  product!  :i  T!  •  hi- in. 
Is  sound  Republican  doctrine  ;>i  ri  .i*^  ii  v.  >-. 
the  minority  party  will  do  everything  It  can 
to  advance  that  objective. 

In  the  past  decade  we  were  told  that  men 
who  managed  our  great  Industries — the  men 
who  made  us  a  great  Industrial  empire,  the 
men  who  paid  our  labor  pay  rolls — we  were 
told  that  these  men  were  economic  royalists; 
men  who  must  be  watched  carefully  and 
hamstrung  by  Government  regulations. 

Today  we  are  told  that  these  men  are  pro- 
ducing the  weapons  which  will  whip  the 
Axis.  Today  we  are  told  that  without  these 
men  we  could  not  achieve  victory.  Today 
we  are  told  that  without  these  men  and  their 
industries  America  could  not  survive.  Today 
we  are  told  that  these  men,  Instead  of  being 
discarded,  must  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  in 
the  war  effort.  In  fact,  we  are  even  told  that 
they  must  be  used  In  Government  Itself,  in- 
stead of  some  of  the  starry-eyed  economic 
planners  who  never  built  a  machine  or  ran 
a  lathe  or  sweated  to  meet  a  pay  roll. 

Now.  oddly  enough,  that  also  Is  good,  sound 
Republican  doctrine.  The  Republican  Party 
has  never  believed  that  business  or  Industrial 
leaders  whose  diligence,  thrift,  and  industry 
have  brought  them  success  and  aided  In 
building  a  Nation  should  be  pilloried.  We 
hare  always  had  the  odd  Idea  that  these  men 
had  a  distinct  place  In  building  a  mighty 
America  and  should  be  utilized  in  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  our  land.  We  have  always 
believed  that  they  made  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  our  destiny,  and  we  have  always  be- 
lieved that  they  should  be  part  of  the  pat- 
tern of  that  destiny.  And  so  we  are  greatly 
Interested  and  actively  concerned  with  ad- 
vancing this  doctrine  also 

Here  In  Wisconsin,  In  the  past  decade,  we 
have  often  been  told  that  It  was  impossible 
to  put  the  State  In  a  healthy  financial  con- 
dition. I  don't  know  what  kind  of  economics 
that  was.  I  can  recall,  though,  that  at  the 
University  Stock  Pavilion  in  1938  a  syn- 
thetic swastika  was  ral-sed  and  It  may  be 
that  this  kind  of  economics  went  with  that 
type  of  swastika. 

Today  In  Wisconsin  we  are  suspicious  of 
any  kind  of  swastika,  and  we  are  also  sus- 
picious of  that  kind  of  financing. 

Throughout  the  war  effort  I  have  spoken 
constantly  of  the  necessity  for  first  things 
first.  Republicans  throughout  the  Nation 
have  followed  that  Injunction.  They  have 
put  first  things  first  Victory  Is  first:  all 
else  Is  subordinate — but  after  victory  the 
Nation  will  need  builders— practical  Ideal- 
ists— more  than  ever. 

Criticism  from  the  Republican  Party  has 
been  strictly  limited  to  constructive  crlt- 
Ictem,  and  has  not  been  directed  at  the 
mechanical  faults  In  the  administration  of 
our  war  effort.  Similarly,  here  In  the  State. 
first  things  must  come  first  and  If  this  State 
administration  Is  doing  a  good  Job  In  the 
war  effort  and  if  It  Is  keeping  this  State  In 
good  shape  financially  throughout  this  crit- 
ical period.  It,  likewise.  Is  following  the  doc- 
trine of  first  things  first  and  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  State  administration  will  be  eval- 
uated by  the  electorate  in  ternis  of  first 
things  first. 

The  solvency  of  this  might  commonwealth 
and  the  effectiveness  of  Its  participation  In 
the  war  effort  are  themselves  evidence  of  the 
success  of  this  State  administration. 

The  record  speaks  for  Itself.  It  needs  no 
praise  of  mine  and  no  analysis  from  anyone. 
Republicans  In  Wisconsin  can  rest  tiie  case  of 
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the  State  ftdmlnl«tratlon  on  the  record 
not  a  record  of  demagcglc  appeals  or 
prcfesftional  pohtlcal  expediency,  but 
record  eloquent  in  accomplishment--  In  deeds 
The  Republican  Party  is  the  majority   party 
In  the  StMte  of  Wisconsin.     The  Repi  bllcan 
Party  In  Waahlngton  la  In  the  miner 
It  represenia  twenty-two  millions  of  f' 
Ameriran*    and    their    families,    who 
thought,   whoae   every    deed    la   d.rectfcd    to 
wa.'d  T;ct<iry  for  the  war  effort  and  th  ?  pres 
efvfltlon  of  America. 

"  i  may  not  suspect  It  from  r.> 
B  .inta.  but  the  national  mm^r 
was  active  In  building  up  our  ci  :■  ■ 
before  Pearl  Harbor  Some  men.- : 
minority  party  were  actively  clamorln?  for  an 
(1  .inulatlon  of  stock  piles  for  strater  Ic  ma- 
i         s  aa  early  as  1939 

n:  mbera  of  the  minority  party  su 
c-  :    i:n  credit-ald  proposals  for  Brlta; 
posals  which  were  opposed  by  the  adm  nlstra 
Uon  m  favor  of  the  lease-lend  progr.iri 

Members  of  the  Republican  Party 
•  selectlre-aervice  system  but  asked 
Us  Inception  It  be  conducted  on  a  voluntary 
t»sU      Seme    of    us   also   favored    th|p   Swiss 
■ysrem 

M  :>er8  of  the  minority  party  s  Doke  In 
C^..^.i.^  in  favor  of  proposals  to  5>hif  Amer- 
ican merchantmen  to  certain  route  which 
would  have  released  British  ships  Icn;  before 
pe.irl  Harbor  Members  of  the  minority  party 
ai«0  favort  <j  ;  .  •  'sals  to  tr; 
Ainencau  i;.t ; . .  ...unen  outi 
duration  of  the  war  to  Britain  .*o  that  they 
could  have  been  manned  by  British  sailors 
under  t  e  British  flag  long  befoije  Pearl 
Harbor 

Members  of  the  minority  party  (myself  in- 
cluded I  supported  defense  appropriations 
tofaling  aimoot  a  billion  dollars 
and  m  .  +  I  ni?  before  Pearl  Harbar,  most 
BepubiiLu;.^  ^.ipported  defence  appro  jrlatlous 
totaling  almost  eight  and  one-hal 
dollars,  and    that  ft^ure  Includes  evi 
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But.  again,  this  Is  no  time  for  chest 
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unwarranted  Federal  grants  of  power.  For 
txample.  there  are  very  slight  limitations 
on  the  Reconstruction  Finance  CorporaUon 
today,  but  those  limitations  were  placed  there 
partly  at  the  Insistence  of  the  minority 
party  They  will  serve  In  some  measure 
to  protect  American  free  enterprise  In  the 
post-war  period  from  an  unwarranted  Gov- 
ernment  competition 

My  friends,  I  believe,  with  all  the  fervor 
of  my  convictlozifl.  that  we  are  at  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  era  The  Republican  Party 
has  never  subscribed  to  a  doctrine  of  de- 
featism m  the  past:  It  will  not  subscribe  to 
a  doctrine  of  defeatism  now 

In  this  State  where  the  Republican  Party 
was  born,  we  are  reminded  that  this  Na- 
tion was  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  preserve  that  form  of  government  which 
we  know  as  a  republic. 

Once  again  a  testing  time  Is  here.  The 
great  war  Is  upon  us.  testing  whether  this 
Nation  "so  conceived  and  so  dedicated"  will 
continue  to  be  a  lighthouse  of  freedom 
among  the  nations. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  for  the 
period  of  the  war  It  may  be  necessary  to 
temporarily  suspend  certain  established  poli- 
cies It  is  necessary  because  of  war.  Na- 
tional security  demands  it  As  long  as  we 
keep  the  flame  alive — the  flame  embed  ed 
In  t'le  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
1  feel  no  apprehension  about  this  temporary 
concentration  of  power  In  the  Government 
at  Washington.  But  that  fl-\me  can  only 
be  kept  alive  by  a  great  national  minority 
party,  calling  attention  to  any  menace  to 
liberty  and  freedom  when  the  people  them- 
selves might  forget  that  "eternal  vigilance  Is 
the  price  of  liberty." 

Our  big  Job  then  Is  to  see  that  the  war  Is 
won  and  our  form  of  government  preserved, 
and  the  great  American  freedoms  and  our 
wav  of  living  handed  down  to  posterity 
unimpaired 

We  all  agree  that  it  is  Imperative  for  us 
to  have  unity  of  mind  and  soul  and  purpose 
which  w:ll  result  in  America  being  strong 
and  fit  and  efficient,  economically,  indus- 
trially, morally,  spiritually— in  fact,  on  all 
fronts  Having  these  convictions,  it  Is  im- 
perative that  we  stand  on  guard  to  protect 
our  American  liberties  and  freedoms  which 
mlg.ht  be  Jeopardized  by  the  enemy  without 
and  by  loose  thinking  and  by  Insidious  ideas 
within. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  those  of  us  in  the 
national  minority  party  get  together — get 
rid  of  our  petty  differences,  forsake  Intra- 
party  strife,  forget  the  mistakes  (except  to 
profit  by  them ) .  and  close  our  ranks  under 
a  leadership  which  will  make  the  party 
strong  and  accomplish  its  mission. 

The  Republican  Party  must  write  the  hymn 
of  hope  for  the  future.  We  cannot  be  the 
party  of  defeatism  We  stand  as  a  bulwark 
against  any  totalitarian  one-party  s\stem. 
We  stand  as  a  bulwark  against  any  vested 
interest.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
majority  party  or  any  third  party  movement 
stand  as  "speciaJ  pleaders"  for  any  particu- 
lar interest;  the  Republican  Party — as  al- 
ways— must  subordinate  any  group  Interest 
to  the  public  interest — must  stand  as  the 
partv  of  the  general  public 

The  Republican  Party  stands  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  reckless  and  wasteful  spending  of  the 
people  s  money  and   resources      The  Repub- 
lican Party  stands  for  the  destruction  of  ary 
I    source    which    would    Injure    our    republican 
I    form  of  government,  unduly  harass  the  rieh's 
I    of    our    citizens,    and    create    class    hatred 
\    among  us      The  Republican  Party  stands  for 
bCf^etting  courage,  confidence,   and  national 
unity,  for  In  that  direction  there  is  reinvlg- 
oration    for    the    Nation      The    Repub'lcan 
Party  stands  for  getting  rid  of  the  racketeer 
in   all   classes,    the   un-American    in   govern- 
ment   the   fifth  columnist  and  saboteur  In 
societv   snd  the  traitors  In  our  ranks 

Tht    R   .  ubilcan  Party  stands  for  a  peace- 
*:.".. t  clemcbUizatlon  of  bureaucratic  controls. 


a  more  equitable  tax  system  a:  nvpnau.  ng 
of  the  whole  pension  system,  and  creating 
anew  in  all  Americans  an  incentive  lor  the 
man  who  creates.  buUds.  and  employs.  Thus 
we  would  strengthen  the  foundation  and  the 
structure  of  our  own  beloved  America 

We  know  that  wars  are  not  won  merely  by 
appropriations,  and  we  know  that  it  is  the 
function  of  the  minority  to  see  to  it  as  far 
as  possible  that  these  appropriation*  are  ui-ed 
effectively  and  economically      We  know  that 
the  President,  under  the  charter  of  the  re- 
public,  is   Commander   in   Chief    of    all    the 
armed  forces,  and  we  are  back  of  him  in  every 
constructive  effort  he  makes  to  win  the  war. 
Nevertheless,  we  recognize,  we   Republicans, 
that  constructive  criticism  (and  I  mean  con- 
suucUve  criticism)  plays  an  Important  part 
in  this  very  critical  period.     We  do  not  crave 
the  part  of  a  back-seat  driver  or  swivel-chair 
admiral  or  general      Recently,  however,   we 
have  seen  the  result  of  constructive  criticism. 
We  have  seen  congressional   pension  bills 
repealed:  we  have  seen  ex-dancera  eliminated; 
we  have  seen  war  profits  curtailed:  we  have 
seen  the  Kxecutive  respond  to  a  demand  tt, 
give  power  to  Nelson  as  the  head  of  the  Wai 
Production    Beard— all    the    rtsvilt    of    con- 
structive criticism 

The  founding  fathers  In  their  far-s*ghted 
wisdom  saw  the  need  for  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  so  that  no  man  could  become 
too  strong  and  no  national  party  could  be- 
come too  power tul  They  foresaw  the  need 
for  a  healthy  minority  group  curbing  the 
growth  of  one  set  of  ideas  which  represented 
only  the  one  party— the  majority  party. 

They  foresaw  that  any  one  philosophy  of 
Federal  Government  administered  largely  un- 
der the  direction  of  one  party  needed  to  be 
tempered  by  the  constructive  criticism  and 
the  vigilance  of  a  minority  party  They  fore- 
saw that  legislation  dictated  by  the  beliefs 
of  the  majority  must  be  forged  in  the  fires  of 
minority  discussions  sc  that  possible  fiaw8 
might  be  exposed  and  mistakes  avoided. 

They  knew  that  when  a  healthy  minority 
In  the  Nation  becomes  sickly,  free  government 
sometimes  hangs  in  the  balance.  They  knew 
that  when  a  majority  party  In  the  Nation 
becomes  all  powerful  and  a  minority  party 
becomes  hopelessly  wenk,  then  the  majority 
party  can  rule  the  people  with  a  despotic  iron 
hand  More  than  ever  we  need  now  an  in- 
creased minority  which  will  meet  the  ideas  of 
the  majority  considerately,  yet  challengingly. 
I  believe  in  a  minority  party  which  is  not 
blindly  partisan,  a  party  which  will  support 
all  good  legislation  regardless  of  where  It 
originates.  I  believe,  however,  that  on  the 
minority  party  rests  the  serious  obligation  of 
scrutinizing  all  legislation  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously. 

I  believe  it  Is  the  obligation  of  the  minority 
party  when  It  cannot  agree  with  administra- 
tion measures  (as  was  the  case  in  the  Supreme 
Court  packing  attempt)  to  raise  its  voice 
lustily  In  an  effort  to  win  converts  to  a  Just 
cause,  to  fight  a  fierce  battle  for  what  It 
believes  to  be  right,  to  bring  its  issues  to  the 
great  balance  of  public  opinion  so  that  the 
American  people  may  be  informed  and  add 
their  voices  to  the  discussinn  Yes:  the  mi- 
nority party  Is  tremendously  important  in  cur 
system  of  government,  and  It  Is  especially 
Important  now. 

We  must  ever  bear  In  mind  that  In  other 
lands  the  Ideals  of  democracies  and  the  hcpes 
of  republics  died  when  minority  parties 
were  crushed  and  government  was  taken 
over  by  one-party  rule  and  one-man  leader- 
ship Ycu  and  I.  fellow  Republicans,  are 
pledged  to  see  to  it,  that  this  shall  never 
happen  In  America,  and  1  make  this  state- 
ment as  a  principle  which  would  apply  to 
any  party  at  any  time  It  is  our  function 
to  keep  perpetvially  cru-^adlng  for  those 
things  we  believe  to  be  right,  and  perpet- 
ually fighting  those  things  we  believe  to  be 
wrong 

In  the  name  of  the  war  effort,  vf  hive 
been  against  the  action  of  the  mjcrity 
party  who    would    under    the    guise    of    wnr 
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fervor  unduly  Interfere  with  the  rights  of 
the  States.  Thus  we  have  been  against  the 
Government  destroying  the  immunity  from 
Government  taxation  of  State  and  municipal 
bonds.  Thus  we  have  opposed  any  unwar- 
ranted federalization  of  State  unemployment 
compensation  systems. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  the  sacrifices 
of  the  war  period  we,  as  a  nation,  will  return 
to  first  principles.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
wir  reinstate  "the  patch  '  the  idea  of  saving, 
as  a  badge  of  honor,  that  we  will  eliminate 
the  fools  paradise  of  waste,  that  we  will 
get  rid  of  "fat  cats"  and  "sacred  cows '  in 
Government. 

Today  we  must  strip  the  decks  for  victory. 
We  must  eliminate  frills  in  government  and 
in  our  daily  lives.  I  dont  mean  that  we 
will  go  back  to  wooden  shces  or  coil  oil 
lamps,  but  I  do  mean  that  we  will  scrap  the 
shoddy  doctrine  of  dependence.  We  will  re- 
instate the  virtues  of  the  fathers — thrift.  In- 
dustry, honesty,  and  faith. 

This  war  will  not  be  won  by  the  Govern- 
ment—It will  be  won  by  the  people.  The 
peace  which  follows  will  not  be  won  by  the 
Government— It,  too.  will  be  won  by  the 
people. 

We  need  a  revitalizatlon  of  our  traditional 
American  political  philosophy  Daniel  Web- 
ster said:  "God  grants  liberty  only  to  those 
who  love  it  and  will  always  guard  and  de- 
fend It." 

The  love  of  liberty  is  not  a  hothouse  flower 
blossoming  under  the  warming  suns  of  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  and  high-pressure  pub- 
licity. The  '.ove  of  liberty  is  born  in  the 
menacing  shadows  of  oppression  and  con- 
quest. The  love  of  liberty  is  born  in  sacrifice. 
Out  of  the  sacrifices  of  this  present  period 
It  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be  reborn  in 
America  such  a  flaming  love  of  liberty  that 
Its  torch  will  never  be  extinguished. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  dangerous 
erosion  of  cur  liberties  because  we  let  some- 
one else  care  for  our  government.  Today  we 
are  engaged  in  a  great  war  because  we  wish 
to  protect  those  liberties. 

This  Is  no  period  for  Up  service.  We  are  the 
people.  We  must  win  the  war.  and  we  must 
win  the  peace  We  must  be  a  united  people. 
We  cannot  pit  class  against  class.  We  must 
retain  our  freedoms  inviolate.  We  must  re- 
tain in  the  postwar  period  and  throughout 
all  of  the  stresses  of  the  war  the  great  BUI 
of  Rights  for  which  we  fight  today. 

The  stakes  are  the  highest  in  war  history, 
and  when  we  emerge  from  the  crucible  we 
want  to  retain  our  national  character.  That 
will  mean  that  we  will  have  to  throw  out  the 
charlatans  and  the  mountebanks  whenever 
.  they  occur  in  public  life.  That  means  that 
we  will  have  to  go  back  to  first  principles 
That  means  that  practical  idealists  instead 
of  impractical  visionaries  will  have  to  repre- 
sent America  and  be  constantly  on  guard. 
Undoubtedly,  some  association  of  nations  will 
have  to  come  into  being,  and  I  believe  it  can 
be  formed  without  selling  America  short. 

In  the  post-war  period  such  an  association 
will   have  to   think   about   maintaining   the 
control  of  pivotal  points  on  the  sea  lanes  and 
vital  points  on  the  air  lanes  of  the  world. 
We  know  the  Importance  now  of  being  self- 
sufficient.    The  war  has  taught  us  that  lesson. 
And   in   the   post-war   period   America   must 
realistically  approach  this  problem  and  not 
let  the  wealr  thinking  oi  any  group  cause  her 
to  sell  her  birthright  for  a  mess  of  interna- 
tional pottage.    This  realism  will  not  inter- 
fere with  America  doing  her  part  as  the  real 
master  Nation  in  alleviating  the  suffering  and 
aiding  in  the  solution  of  the  worlds  prob- 
lems.   The  world  needs  an  example  nation — 
a  lighthouse  of  constructive  democracy— for 
the  other  nations  to  follow.    And  the  greatest 
function  that  America  can  perform  In  world 
history  is  to  show  the  way  to  other  nations — 
to  demonstrate  how  a  great  people  can  grow 
a:.d  d-v-:   :;  arid  live  in  peace. 


In  the  Interest  of  mankind,  "guardian- 
ships of  nations  ■  may  have  to  be  instituted. 
We  set  the  example  for  such  guardianships 
In  our  treatment  of  the  Philippines,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  for  a  time  in  Cuba.  We  went 
into  far  countries  not  to  ravage  them  but  to 
build  and  improve  them,  to  make  life  there 
finer  and  more  secure. 

What  we  are  fighting  for  Is  not  simply  to 
protect  life  and  property,  but  the  American 
wav  in  which  all  men  are  possessed  of  certain 
inalienable  rights— life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness — a  way  of  life  where  gov- 
ernment derives  its  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  where  freedom  of  reli- 
gion,   speech,   press,    assembly,   and   petit.on 
exists  as  a   matter   of   right — a   way  of   life 
where   government    Is    the   servant   and   the 
people  are  the  masters — a  way  of  life  where 
in  spite  of  all  the  crack-pot  polltic:ans.  who 
have  created  division  and  class  hatred  in  the 
past,  we  will  have  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing that  the  world  has  every  known— a  way  of 
life  where  thrift  and  Industry  and  Integrity 
find  the  road  to  success.    Yet,  let  us  admit  it. 
-we  are  fighting  so  that  America  will  in  the 
post-war  period  be  a  mighty  instrument  for 
world  civilization.  Justice,  and  peace. 

I  am  speaking  to  men  who  do  things,  lead- 
ers. If  you  please,  men  to  whom  others  look 
to  for  guidance  and  diiection.  Do  not  for  one 
moment  minimize  your  Job — your  opportunity 
to  do  a  big  Job  in  building  America  strong. 
In  the  trying  days  up  ahead  yours  will 
be  the  privilege  of  applying  the  antidote  of 
reason  and  calmness  and  Judgment  to  the 
unpoised  minds,  the  folks  who  will  be  filled 
with  discouragement  and  fear.  Yours  will  be 
the  Job  of  aiding  the  Government  In  making 
the  efforts  of  the  fifth  columnists  and  the 
defeatist  ineffective.  This  is  all  part  of  the 
great  productive  scheme  in  which  Government 
is  now  engaged.  We  are  not  only  going  to 
produce  tanks,  antiaircraft  guns,  airplanes, 
and  ships  In  vast  quantities,  but  we  are  going 
to  build  the  morale  of  this  Nation  strong,  so 
strong  that  nothing  can  cause  It  to  break. 

Our  first  great  objective  is  absolute  na- 
tional unity  on  the  single  objective  of  win- 
ning the  war.  Whatever  the  cost — and  It  is 
going  to  be  tremendous— we  must  willingly 
pay  the  bill,  because  If  we  should  lose  we 
would  not  only  lose  our  worldly  goods  but 
our  freedom. 

Republicans  everywhere  can  subscribe  to 
the  doctrine  adopted  by  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  in  Chicago  on  April  20, 
1942.  You  will  remember  that  the  high 
points  of  those  resolutions  were: 

1.  The  prosecution  of  an  offensive  war  to 
victory. 

2.  A  peace  with  victory  and  without  com- 
promise. 

3.  A  recognition  of  the  fact  that  coopera- 
tion among  the  United  Nations  will  be  neces- 
sary in  the  post-war  period  to  preserve  our 
liberties. 

4.  A  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  the 
preservation  of  the  two-party  system  to  guar- 
antee the  continuance  of  our  present  Ameri- 
can constitutional  form  of  government  and 
our  system  of  private  enterprise  and  Indi- 
vidual initiative. 

5.  The  Republican  Party  will  be  a  construc- 
tive and  energetic  force  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war  effort. 

6  The  Republican  Party  will  demand  the 
selection  of  men  and  women  best  fitted  to 
do  the  Job  and  will  require  the  drastic  re- 
duction of  all  nonessential  war  expenditures. 

7.  The  Republican  Party  will  seek  a  work- 
able solution  for  our  social  and  economic 
problems 

8  The  Republican  Party  wiU  vigorously 
oppose  any  efforts  to  vise  the  war  emergency 
as  an  excuse  for  the  extension  of  unsound 
economic  panaceas. 

9  The  Republican  Party  will  demand  the 
reduction  of  useless  propaganda  agencies. 


10  The  Republican  Party  will  cppu^e  any 
excessive  profits  from  the  war  effort  and  will 
continue  to  call  for  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  burdens  of  war 

11.  The  Republican  Party  will  demand  the 
coordination  of  diplomatic,  naval,  and  mili- 
tary and  air  strategy.  . 

12  The  Republican  Party  will  continue  to 
demand  an  even  greater  unification  of  our 
war  command  and   production  effort. 

Today  we  see  the  shadow  of  things  to  come 
and  we  know  that  the  Republican  Party  must 
do  everything  it  can  to  prevent  a  post-war 
paralysis.  Free  enterprise  in  the  United 
States  faces  a  Gethsemane.  Free  enterprise 
lodhy  is  living  in  a  kind  of  no  mans  land — 
a  twilipht  zone. 

Policies  which  are  n&opted  today  will  de- 
termine to  a  large  degree  the  form  which  cur 
free  enterprise  will  take  when  It  emerges 
from  this  twilight  zone 

If  we  manage  our  affairs  sensibly,  there 
need  be  no  post-war  collapse.  There  need 
be  no  fatal  dislocation  after  we  have  won 
the  war— and  we  will  win  the  war 

We  face  new  Spartan  standa.ds  of  livlrg. 
We  face  the  neC2sslty  of  making  much  out  of 
little.  We  win  not  be  able  to  live  according 
to  the  standards  of  abundance.  We  will  lo-e 
some  of  our  economic  fat,  and  we  will  lose 
some  of  our  Intellectual  fat.  In  losing  it. 
we  may  recover  the  leanness  and  the  hard- 
nes-  which  characterized  our  forebears 

In  a  very  real  and  vital  sense  this  period 
may  be  the  rebirth  of  a  nation 

Back  In  the  1930  s  capitalism  stumbled  very 
badly  and  as  a  result  our  people  granted  eco- 
nomic controls  to  the  Government  in  ex- 
change for  promises  of  greater  security 

In  those  days  our  economic  witch  doctors 
tinkered  and  doctored  with  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  when  the  war  began  we 
still  had  ten  million  unemployed  We  still 
had  a  staggering  deficit.  W^  still  had  a  tre- 
mendous national  debt.  When  this  war  be- 
gan, the  paradox  of  want  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  had  not  been  solved 

After  any  war  a  certain  vicious  spiral  be- 
gins It  begins  when  men  are  laid  off  In 
defense  factories.  It  begins  when  our  pur- 
chasing power  Is  reduced,  and.  consequently, 
factories  close— and  then  there  is  more  un- 
employment and  more  relief  burdens— and 
then  there  Is  less  uxable  Income  to  svpport 
these  burdens.  That  Is  the  deadly  spiral  of 
the  post-war  period 

The  problem  of  the  post-war  period  Is  a 
problem  of  employment.  Can  Jobs  be  fcurd 
in  peacetime  industry  for  all  of  our  perp  e? 
We  cannot  throw  all  of  our  problems  and  our 
liberties  In  the  Government's  lap. 

Free  enterprise  must  show  Initiative  and 
foresight,  cooperation,  social  responsib'Uty. 
self-discipline,  and  long-range  planning  on 
a  large  scale.  This  Is  a  time  to  draw  the 
blueprint  designed  to  meet  the  post-war 
crisis  It  must  be  met  not  In  a  spirit  of 
rivalry  with  Government,  but  In  a  spirit  of 
arm-in-arm  cooperation.  Cooperation  Is  a 
two-way  street  and  Government,  like  busi- 
ness, must  do  Its  part. 

In  the  post-war  period  there  are  tremen- 
dous unexplored  horizons  for  research,  inven- 
tion, the  industrialization  of  agriculture,  the 
use  of  synthetics,  new  extraction  processes 
for  low-grade  ores,  new  plastics — and  the 
creation  of  10,000.000  new  homes. 

Today  we  mast  accumulate  reserves  of 
purchasing  power.  There  are  shortsr*  : 
con.-^umer  goods  developing  at  the  p:'-  '- 
time.  We  must  now  divert  money  ordinarily 
used  to  buy  civilian  goods  to  create  a  re- 
serve—a backlog  of  purchasing  power  and 
consumer  demand  to  meet  the  needs  of 
starved  post-war  markets. 

Today  we  must  recognize  the  advent  of  a 
dangerous  new  era— and  we  must  now  build 
our  barricades  against  panic.    We  must  now 
construct  a  dynamic,  positive  program  of  seU- 
[  discipline. 
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Thai  means  that  we  have  to  fight 
miinrtary  and  fiscal   measure:* 
r  \e  may  have  to  flght  "gr' '  : 

\..^  .-..on.  and  a  wildcat-man  ,     <. 
rency      That    means    that    In    tn 
periid    we    will    have    to    flght    t!.- 
continued    Federal    deficits   and   otfier    fli^cal 
herf<ies 

Our  colossal  public  spending 
rccketing  public  debt,  cur  «tag£:fr|ng  taxa- 
tloii.  our  volcanic  bu-siiess  uph«  aval  w;ll 
create  a  pressure  for  dangerous 
and  fiscal  measures 

To  escape  monetary  insanity  and  its  fatal 
consequences,  it  Is  vital  to  keep  a  ciose  check 
en  wi;d-money  pollcie.-  We  need 
currency  and  a  sound  flsral  systerrj  to  avoid 
Bocial  chacs  In  the  pc>t-war  maelstfom  We 
mu*l  escape  the  post-war  pa'aiysis 

We  do  not  want  to  muddle  thifcugh  an- 
other decade  of  economic  frustrat  en.  mass 
untmpliiymert  and  financial  stnp-teasing 
We  do  nrt  want  a  post-war  coUap>e  We  want 
to  demobilize  after  the  war  witlout  hard 
times  We  want  a  vigorous  pnva  e  Invest- 
ment boom.  We  wan'  free  enterpn  w  and  for 
that  matter,  we  want  freedom  for  collective 
bargaining  between  employees  and  (  mpioyers 

In  Washington  there  is  a  planning  toward 
•  removal  of  the  logjam  In  the  po.<t-'  vt^i  period 
of  Idle  plants  and  Idle  men  but  It  seems 
to  be  predicated  on  the  assumpion  that 
we  will  go  on  increasing  our  '  "^ 
war  I  cannot  subscribe  to  a  j^  ~ 
trine  of  unlimited  borrowing  and 
It  Is  high  time  for  us  to  abnndcr 
cholof  leal  barrier  to  free  enterpn  > 

In   this  lar.;i    v.    h.r.e  a  tremet. 
mighty    Cities     c- ■  r    industries. 
railroad    sj'sttm     m.IUcns    of    far' 
these  things  rfpr'-w-rit  money  rh  •. 
saved  and  in\--'    .'.       .\'.\  cf  th   —   ■ 
rtsent  hemes    .».*.tre  men  savf.;   •> 
tc  provide  lor  their  families 

We  ::.'..^:  ^c'urcf'  evryv  la-'  •■•'-■ 
feat:>::  '■  ::,  '  •-'  •^^:-'*  '^  '*•'"•  < 
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V,..,^..    il.tler    is    defeated,   we    -v    : 
vorld  of  economic  dislocations     v  • 
ourselves    with    an    economy    dtpt. 
armament   production      It  will   not 
aible  0-  to  shut  ofT  tb»  fl')W 

ernmei  and  leave  our  econ  irriy  to  the 

■toiftlng  sands  of  day-to-day  expcd'.ei.cy 

It  Will  be  well  then  for  u.s  to  remember 
that  political  and  economic  freedcii  always 
fu  hand  in  hand  In  modern  times  ihe  best 
kn-wn  planned  economv— the  Third 
Ijh-  •  'Pd  the  freedn  n  of  the 

Ino  -ts  cf  plannii  g     Eco- 

nomic piaiiiium  uruaily  requires  tliat  men 
five  up  a  large  mea.'ure  of  their  (conomlc 
trerdoin  Once  an  economic  fre((!om 
been  given  up.  other  freedoms  stand  in  y-enl. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  avoid  eco- 
nomic p'.anning  merely  becRtise  we  tcognlze 
Its  dan^efv 

III  V.  y  'p  hear  taljt  of  two 

bro:  d    ;  .ims 

(1)  A  logrolling  economy  which 
place  Industry  u  der  controls  and  giaranties 
▼ery  similar  to  the  triple  A  in  tg  IcvUture 
This  wi;u:d  tie  an  apportionment  oi  produc- 
tion, tigc'.her  with  a  guaranty  that  a  hu-^e 
▼olume  of  goods  manufactu  cd  wt  u!  d  be  sold 
by  the  Qo'*''"'^"'^"*-  ''  ne-:es.sary 

(2)  A  huere  sky-ls-the-limit  puVlic-W(  rks 
pr  t-'rnni  wh.ch  would  be  ver^'  .'imiifir  to  the 
I          -priming  eflorts  oX  the  1930  .< 

N.;!her  of  these  sng^.est ion«  hak  created 
Diuch  enthusiasm  in  industrial  c  reus  becaiL^^e 
It  IS  felt  that  they  may  stifle  prlv;  te  enter- 
prise and  strangle  pr.vate  initiativ? 
tually  we  will  be  taking  the  higl  roid  to 
an  svoldance  of  a  p:i«-t-war  depres-un  if  we 
revise  i  ur  tax  and  governmental  pol 
the  objective  of  stimulating  and  en  r  )uraging 
new   investment  rafhar   than  supp  e.^sing  it 

No  one  wants  to  see  the  Unit  d  States 
emerge  from  tbis  war  as  a  collect i   ist  state 
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We  cannot  compromise  in  the  peace  any  more 
than  we  can  ccmprcmlse  in  the  war.  We 
cannot  accept  any  shoddy.  European  hand- 
me-down,  bargain-sale  ideals  as  ersatz  sub- 
stitutes for  hard-won  American  concepts. 

We  have  to  revive  our  faith  In  the  Individ- 
ual.    We  have  to  simplify  government.     We 
have    to    unshackle    post-war    business      We 
will    have    to    resist    post-war   lederalizatlcn 
trends 
'        Above  all.  we   have   to  preserve  the  basic 
I    freedoms.     Private  Industry  will  have  to  pro- 
vide the  Jobs      We  will  have  to  measure  up 
■    to  cur  responsibilities      We  will  have  to  keep 
i    a   fTi?e   press      We    will    have    to  accumulate 
I    needs  and  money  for  the  post-war  markets. 
We  want  the   highest  type  of  security  for 
cur  society   without  the  clanking  chains  of 
paternalism,    w.thcut    the    blood    purges    cf 
fascism,  without  the  slavish  goose  stepping  of 
dictatorsh  p   and  without  the  blind  serf-like 
easten  w  ir.-hip  of  deified  governmtnt 

1.  The  tiTst  thing  we  must  agree  on  Is  that 
we  must  establish  absolute  national  unity 
With  the  8ii:gle  cbjt  ciive  of  winnihg  the  war 

2  We  n.u.-t  make  up  cur  minds  that  the 
cost  Will  te  staggering  btyond  belief. 

3  Reccgnlzii  g  that  there  will  be  a  vast 
turn-over  m  labor  it  is  Incumbent  upon  Gcv- 
ernment  and  industry  and  everyone  to  create 
a  reservoir  of  purcha.-ig  power  and  to  create 
a  reservoir  cf  projects  which  will  absorb  at 
least  a  part  cf  the  shock  when  the  tempo  of 
the  war  nnchii  ery  slows  down 

4  Reserves  mu.'t  be  set  up  m  bus.neas 
and  Indusry  to  finance  the  wages  and  ex- 
pensts  cf  the  transitional  post-war  twilight 
i  ne  when  industry  shifts  from  war  produc- 
tion to  civilian  production  ^ 

Congress  will  have  to  write  a  provision  in 
the  revenue  measure — probably  ba-ed  on  to- 
tal income  and  excess-proats  tax  payments — 
to  establlsa  a  reserve  for  industry  and  labor 
in  the  post-war  period 

We  need  a  plan  that  will  set  upl  a  workable 
reserve  of  p  -sibly  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
This  reserve  will  be  used  by  the  Government 
during  thi  war  period  but  will  be  returned 
to  assLst  Industry  in  the  pjst-war  crisis. 

5  It  is  particularly  Important  that  munici- 
palities aid  States  ijegin  to  equip  themselves 
to  handle  the  post-war  social  and  economic 
problems  so  that  it  will  not  be  necetsary  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  step  in  and 
assume  an  Increasin^  control  Municipalities 
and  State.^  would  do  well  now  to  create  com- 
mittees to  anticipate  post-war  readjustment 
problems 

6  The  post-war  period  should  also  be  that 
millennium  when  at  long  last  we  give  our  out- 
moded taxation  system  a  complete  and  long- 
deferred   overhauling. 

7  It  might  be  well  also  to  set  up  com- 
mittees seeking  to  simplify  oiu-  political 
structure  so  that  wasteful  and  irresponsive 
functions  might  be  adjvasted  to  existing 
conditions. 

8  Educational  and  social  programs  should 
be  correlated  In  a  program  designed  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  disillusioned  period 
of  cynicism,  shell-shocked  morality,  and 
spiritual  starvation  which  followed  the  last 
war 

9.  In  the  post-war  period  we  should  set  up 
permanent  machinery  for  Government  econ- 
omy We  will  need  an  over-all  Budget  be- 
yond which  the  House  of  Representatives 
could  not  venture. 

Emphasis  on  the  Individual  and  on  free 
enterprise  must  not  be  lost  in  post-wat  regl- 
mentaticn  The  emphasis  which  has  existed 
throughout  our  history  must  remain  part  of 
our  future  destiny  Let  us  today  wherever 
possible  reinstate  the  traditional  American 
doctrines  of  thrift  and  economy.  As  indi- 
viduals we  must  measure  up  to  our  responsi- 
bilities not  only  In  winning  the  war  for  free- 
d'^rr!  bur  In  preserving  that  freedom  in  the 
v.:    h  ir'.'d  chaos  which  may  follow 

111  •!>?  ;>  'j'-w  ,r  period  free  enterprise  must 
■*.:.  .-.^    -^a-.:.:  :   :   aorvlval.    It  miist  display 
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Initiative,  self-dlsclpllne,  and  social  respon- 
sibility. It  must  display  vision  and  coo::)era- 
tion.  It  must  make  a  blue  print  for  tne 
war  aftermath  period. 

American  ingenuity  and  American  ini- 
tiative will  write  the  answers  to  our  post-war 
problems  and  to  some  of  our  war  problems. 
Washington  can't  write  these  answers  by 
lefelslation.  We  have  to  look  to  the  people 
and  we  have  to  look  to  the  inventors  In 
latKiratories. 

I  want  to  leave  you  with  this  concluding 
thought.  There  isn't  any  kind  of  planning 
or  any  kind  of  economic  legislation,  including 
restrictions  and  rationing,  which  will  work 
except  to  the  degree  that  we  have  a  spirit- 
ual awakrning  Our  problem  is  to  keep  faith 
with   American   Ideals  and   American    hopes. 

I  have  faith  In  the  vitality  of  our  two- 
party  system  and  I  have  faith  in  the  funda- 
mental soundness  of  republican  principles, 
not  as  partisan  principles,  but  as  bed-rock 
principles  on  which  this  Nation  has  grown 
to  greatness.  I  believe  that  today  their 
rea'sertion  Is  In  itself  a  symbol  of  our 
strength  and  Is  the  working  expression  of 
a  great  destiny  up  ahead. 
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HON.  T')M  STEWART 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  18  > .  1942 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
of  Sunday.  June  21.  1942,  entitled  "Make 
Them  Air  Academies." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MAKE    THEM     AIR     ACADEMIES 

Establishment  o'  four  West  Points  and  a 
like  number  of  AnnapoUses  of  the  air  Is  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Tom  Stewart,  of  Tennessee. 

We  heartily  agree  and  urge  emergency 
treatn  nt  of  the  measure.  Our  cnly  sug- 
gestion is  that  instead  of  patterning  them 
along  Army  and  Navy  assistance  arms  that 
they  be  established  in  their  own  right  as  air 
academies  Just  as  Annapolis  Is  tae  Naval 
Academy  and  West  Point  the  Army  Academy. 

In  our  Judgment  the  immediate  ?ears  will 
bring  aviation  to  supremacy  with  .he  Army 
and  Navy  as  auxiliaries.  We  believe  recent 
land  and  sea  battles  have  borne  that  out. 
Beyond  convoy  duty,  when  it  was  fending 
off  naval  craft,  the  Navy  has  done  very  little 
with  Its  surface  weapons  in  this  'war.  The 
Army,  glorious  though  its  fight,  has  been 
beaten  back 

Why?  Because  of  air  power.  Any  way  you 
look  at  It.  that's  the  answer  Wherever  there 
is  air  superiority  there  you  find  victory. 

We  were  somewhat  heartened  the  other 
day  to  learn  that  the  tradition-bound  Navy 
had  finally  discovered  that  plans  carriers 
were  more  important  than  batthshlps.  It 
took  the  Pnnce  of  Wales,  the  Reoulse,  the 
Haruna.  and  other  sinkings  to  stow  them. 
(Eton't  forget  the  Bismarck  was  rendered 
helpless  by  air  power  ) 

Yet  here  we  are  still  struggling  to  buiid  a 
two-ocean  Navy  and  squandering  billions  of 
dollars  on  it — dollars  that  should  be  gc.i.g 
Into  an  air  fleet.    By  1346  we  expect  to  have 
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the  Navy  that  will  stop  all  navies.  So  what? 
By  that  time  there  will  be  air  fleets  to  thumb 
their  noses  at  wallowing  surface  craft 

Yes:  the  House  approved  a  $8,500,000,000 
appropriation  for  surface  craft  and  carrieis 
Thursday  and  the  Senate  is  expected  to  speed- 
ily concur.  And  in  19i6  there  will  be  land- 
based  bombers  with  flying  range  sufficient  to 
make  the  ships  coming  out  of  that  appropria- 
tion virtually  worthless. 

A  handful  of  bombers  has  sunk  a  battle- 
ship or  an  aircraft  carrier.  That  eight  and 
one-half  billion  appropriation  would  build 
1.600  superbombers — a  force  to  wipe  out  an 
entire  navy. 

It  is  true  that  air  development  has  not 
achieved  the  distances  that  would  make  sur- 
face craft  merely  auxiliary,  but  that  day  Is 
only  a  few  years  away  Meantime,  we  should 
be  suspicious  of  the  brass  hats  of  Army  and 
Navy  who  contrive  to  keep  aviation  subordi- 
nate to  their  outdistanced  playthings  while 
a  cunning  Hitler  and  foxy  Tojo  build  air 
armadas  to  wreak  devastaticr.  on  our  country. 


Scandinavia  in  Firing  Zone 


EXTENSION  OF  RLMAH^d 

OF 

HON.  JAVES  M.  MEAD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Thursday.  June  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  18).  1942 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  a?k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  March  10. 
1942,  entitled  "Scandinavia  in  Firing 
Zone." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SCANDINAVIA    IN    FIRING    ZONE 

Sufficient  signs  have  appeared  to  suggest 
that  Scandinavia  may  enact  a  major  role  in 
war  news  this  spring  and  stimmer  whether 
through  Axis  or  Allied  initiative.  Hitler  is 
reported  by  ofiQcial  Norwegian  announce- 
ments to  have  sent  a  portion  of  his  fleet 
and  long-range  bombers  to  Norway.  He  is 
also  reported  to  be  bringing  Intense  pres.'-ure 
on  Sweden  to  enter  the  Axis  or  to  permit 
passage  for  hi":  troops  across  Sweden  to  Nor- 
way. 

London  thinks  Hitler  might  use  Norway  as 
a  springboard  for  an  attack  on  Iceland,  or 
even  on  Britain  or  Ireland.  Or  he  may  be 
preparing  to  defend  his  northern  front  from 
an  Allied  attack  while  assuming  the  offensive 
against  Russia  and  the  Near  East. 

Certainly     Scandinavia     will     become     of 
greater  importajace  to  both  sides.     As  Jap- 
anese raiders  interfere  with  American  ship- 
ping routes  to  Persia  for  transshipment   to 
Russia,  the  route  across  the  North  Atlantic 
to  Archangel  becomes  more  vital.     Since  ice 
in   the  WhHe  Sea   should   begin   to   dissolve 
within  a   tew  weeks,  the  United  States  and 
Britain  may  be  counted  on  to  send  mere  ships 
north  of   Norway   to   Archangel.     Hitler,  on 
the  other  nand.  may  be  counted  on  to  oper- 
ate cut  of  Norway  to  cut  this  northern  line. 
Hitler's    own    lines    of    communication    to 
central      and     northern     Norway     are     en- 
dangered oy  British  bombers  and  submarines 
operating  iff  the  Norwegian  coast     Hence  the 
desire  to   use  Sweden,  for  Nazi  ships  could 
operate   without   much   peril   In   the    Baltic 
Sea  and  th '  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  Swedish  ports 
and  from  there  soldiers  and  supplies  could 


be  sent  Into  Norway  by  railroad.  But  Swe- 
den's railroads— 10.000  miles,  the  greatest 
trackage  In  Europe  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion— also  offer  a  means  whereby  the  Allies 
can  get  Into  Finland  and  Russia. 

Sweden's  attitude  toward  the  war  has  long 
displeased  the  Nazi  propaganda  ministry. 
Swcdi'h  newspapers  maintain  a  high  degree 
of  independence  and  indulge  In  criticism  of 
Nazi  Germany  such  as  is  seen  in  no  other  neu- 
tral country.  Their  sympathy  for  the  plight 
of  Norway  is  warmly  outspoken. 

Thus  far  their  reaction  to  German  pressure 
appears  adamant.  They  have  made  extensive 
military  preparations  and  feel  confident  of 
being  able  to  offer  such  a  defense  as  to  deter 
an  Invasion.  They  have  an  aimy  of  300.000 
trained  soldiers  and  300.000  reserves,  a  small 
navy  superior  to  what  the  Dutch  had,  and  an 
able  arms-manufacturing  industry. 

Their  position,  however,  is  delicate  in  the 
extreme.  Although  more  than  half  their 
merchant  marine  Is  working  for  the  Allies, 
they  supply  Germany  with  a  high-grade  iron 
ore  upon  which  German  furnaces  greatly  rely. 
Britain  and  Russia  are  both  tempted  to  cut 
this  supply.  Sweden  Is  friendly  to  Britain, 
suspcious  of  Germany,  afraid  of  Russia.  She 
Is  torn  between  affection  for  Norway,  beaten 
by  Hitler,  and  Finland,  ally  of  Hitler. 

At  the  same  time,  Sweden  is  one  of  the  most 
advanced  countries  in  Europe,  with  a  stand- 
ard of  living  exceeding  that  in  Britain,  and 
also  resolutely  devoted  to  freedom.  Whatever 
the  pressure  brought  against  her.  one  is  per- 
mitted to  believe  she  will  fight  to  save  her 
independence. 


There  Is  another  proposal  that  the  pay  In- 
crease be  in  the  form  of  &  Ixjnus  payment 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  leaving  the 
question  of  base  pay  rates  until  then  for  ad- 
justment But  whether  it  is  pay  raise  on  a 
permanent  basis  or  as  a  bonus  the  postal 
workers  ask  for  more  money 

In  the  public  services  generally  pay  In- 
creases have  b»en  abundant  In  the  past  17 
years,  during  which  the  post-pfllce  men  have 
received  nothing.  Wartime  bonuses  are  also 
being  paid  to  many  to  offset  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, which  has  risen  heavily  since  1939.  It 
is  going  stlU  higher  so  long  as  farm  prices 
are  allowed  to  keep  on  soaring,  and  there  is 
no  hint  the  President  or  Congress  will  stop 
them. 

Postal  workers  have  to  meet  these  higher 
prices  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us.  Their  request 
for  more  pay  should  be  granted,  and  It  is 
doubtful  If  even  those  who  ordinarily  most 
vehemently  oppo.se  public  employees'  pay 
raises  will  fail  to  see  the  justice  in  their 
claim. 


Post:'!  Workers"  Pay 
EXTENSICrs    i  I    REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  PEHR  G.HOLMES 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25.  1942 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  of 
Thursday,  June  18,  1942: 

POSTAL    WORKERS'    PAY  * 

The  men  who  are  so  efficiently  doing  the 
work  in  the  Federal  post  offices  throughout 
the  country  are  asking  that  their  compensa- 
tion be  increased.  At  the  moment  any  pro- 
posal that  the  pay  ol  public  employees,  city. 
State,  or  national,  be  ra  sed  meets  with  some 
vehement  opposition.  Justice,  hcwever,  can- 
not be  done  by  adopting  a  sweeping  policy 
against  all  pay-raise  requests,  regardless  of 
the  facts. 

The  pay  rate  for  postal  workers  has  been 
static  since  1925.  Through  the  long  years  of 
depression  they  continued  their  services  in 
expediting  the  mails  with  all  the  efBciency 
and  faithfulness  that  has  always  made  the 
postal  services  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
things  the  Government  does  for  citizens. 
They  did  not  even  seek  a  raise  during  the 
period  when  the  cost  of  relief  was  adding 
heavily  to  the  public  burden. 

There  Is  a  bill  in  Congress  which  would 
grant  them  a  pay  Increase  amounting  to  a 
little  over  $1  a  day  for  their  6-day  week. 
The  present  pay  is  $42  a  week.  Of  this  a 
deduction  will  be  made  of  5  percent,  starting 
July  1,  to  provide  for  pensions,  or  rather  for 
annuities  While  this  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  postal  workers,  it  will  not  help  them 
any   in   the   business  of   paying   their   bills. 


CominenLs  on  t^r  Book.  Tht  Problem!*  cf 
La;  tit'g   Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  I  I  ^•^.^KS 

HON,  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF   K.'.NSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  18  k  1942 

Mr.  CAPPER.  M  i  rsident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  brief  comments  from  a  number  of 
well-known  Americans  on  the  book  The 
Problems  of  Lasting  Peace,  by  Herbert 
Hoover  and  Hugh  Gibson,  which  has  just 
been  published. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  one  of  the  sound- 
est and  most  comprehensive  documents 
yet  compiled  and  published  on  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  United  Stattjs 
today,  and  which  will  confront  us  after 
the  war  is  won. 

Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Gibson  wisely  do 
not  offer  a  short-cut  to  the  milleniura 
after  the  war.  Instead,  they  set  forth, 
in  language  that  can  be  understood, 
the  basic  problems,  which  might  be  called 
difficulties,  in  the  way  of  creating  a  new 
world  order,  even  by  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples.  Incidentally,  the  authors 
have  written,  briefly  and  concisely,  an 
enlarged  epitome  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  insofar  as  it  deals  with  the  rela- 
tions among  peoples  and  nations. 

They  recognize  frankly  that  a  global 
military  victory  will  not  end  the  existence 
of  nations,  or  do  away  with  nationalism. 
Also,  while  they  recognize  the  necessity 
cf  a  certain  amount  of  policing  of  certain 
areas  after  victory,  as  well  as  United 
States  participation  in  economic  recon- 
struction of  both  victorious  and  van- 
quished nations,  they,  nevertheless,  point 
clearly  to  the  dangers  of  attempted  world 
domination  by  any  chosen  people. 

It  seems  to  me  a  legitimate  conclusion 
from  reading  the  book  is  that  the  wise, 
helpful  course  for  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  other  continent-  ;  ^«r  "  >' 
war  will  be  cooperation  ra  ;.  r  ii*ua 
integration. 
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Record,  as  follows: 

Anne  CHare  M  r 
TlHiPs  of  Juiif  2. 

"The  position  i»i»u 
BUtbors  would  rr.akp 
portance  e\  ;.*■ 

vanced  in  It-  k-»^^*  ^^""^  ^"^  °^  supr-^ne 
portance  to  the  American  people. 

"It  is  mere  than  a  literary  ever, 
former  President  of  the  United  S 
a   diplomat   and    international    ■  ■  ^-  or 

30   years'   standing,   both   deeply    .    .  j    «d 
the  last  war  and  lu  aftermaths,  unc 
write  a  preface  to  peace  m^k  •  v 

"Thu  book   makes  a  new    i ,  ;      .>        to  the 
T  .s  of  peace  and  war      *      •      •     Page- 

i  .inmaries  cover  whole  epochs,    t  traces 

the  outline  of  history  that  makes  th»  rflorts 
of  H  n  Wells  aeem  diffuse  and  cujnpendl' 
OU-N  • 

"Mr  H  over  was  a  nonlnterventinr.ist  be- 
fore we  were  forced  Into  the  conflici  but  in 
no  sense  was  he  ever  an  Isolation  st 
man  in  public  life  has  a  wider  acqu  Intance 
with  the  world  •  •  •  The  trur^  abeut 
Mr  Hoover  Is  that  he  has  remained 
all  his  varied  and  panoramic  life 
cally  American  as  his  native  Iowa. 
It  Is  because  his  reaction.^  are  so  ofte  i  typical 
that  this  book  has  such  slgnlflcajice  and 
value 

"•  •  •  It  is  an  honest,  ccuragebus  con- 
tribution to  a  debate  that  will  mean  the  fate 
of  our  country  and  the  world 

Alicia  Patterson  in  the  N-'v  Y  ^k  Daily 
News  of  June  31: 

■  How  can  we  achieve  last 
These    questions    are    the  y     *:  rtlyzed 

atid  evaluated  by  two  gentlemen  w  lo  know 
what  they  are  talkmg  about  •  •  •  This 
Is  one  of  the  soundest  and  fairest  Judgments 
of  war  and  peace  to  c«.)me  out  of  th«  current 
debacle  ■■ 

Thomas  F  Wiwdlock  In  tt  vL  |  :;  .-^et 
Jo\irnaI  of  June  19; 

"The  method  they  have  followed  is  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  dl.»orderIy  and  emoilor  al  treat 
ment  of  the  subject  with  which  we  huve  been 
surfeited  It  is  all  done  with  nc  able  re- 
straint and  absence  either  of  Uforiian  blue 
prints  or  high-sounding  abstr  which 

make  the  reading  atuactively  ■ 
There  Is  much  more  that  can  be  safd  of  the 
merits  of  this  book  " 

Gen.  Frank  R  McCoy,  president  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association 

...     .     .     ^e  have,  in  this  book,  the  cver- 
preeent  help  of  responsible  men  of  t  le  most 
v»lued  experience      They  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  giving  It  to  the  public 

Dr  Jsmes  T  Shotwell  chairman  Ihe  Com- 
mission to  Studv  the  Organization  ri  Peace 

••The  chief  ;  -:  -.  of  this  volume  is  the 
edticatlon  of  '...e  A;..erlcan  people  for  the 
new  and  inescapable  tasks  which  co  if  root  It. 
The   method   of   presen'at  :-    i    Jt   k?   of 

gpT-lus  •■ 

bridge  Colby.  Secretary  of  S" 

"I  cannot  bm  think  that  a  masT 
M  this  which  clarifSes  the  aims  of  {>%''  Im 
Motions  will  prove  a  major  contnl|utlon 
the  victory  ' 

Cten.  Charles  '}    D.t\<.e8.  former  \ 
dent  of  the  United  States: 

"This  book    s   i  t^-^d'.if-*  of  geniu 
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H  H  ui-.  R  Wilson,  former  American 
A;      .  ^adrr  to  Germany: 

i  ;ie  book  is  a  wise  and  dlspasalonate  anal- 

.>  of  an  enormous  field  of  philosophy.     It 

is  characterized  by  tolerance  and  humanity. 

It  will  be  an -indispensable  reference  volume 

for  future  clscussion."  | 

David  La\vTence: 

"Every  once  in  a  while  men  with  govern- 
mental experience  and  background  give 
themselves  unreservedly  to  the  preparation 
of  a  book  done  objectively,  fairly,  nonpo- 
lltlcally,  and  they  perform  a  service  of  tran- 
scendent value  to  their  fellow  citizens.  Such 
a  b<x3l:— It  may  prove  the  most  valuable 
work  of  our  times — has  Just  been  published 
by  Herbert  Hoover  and  Hugh  Gibson  •  •  • 
a  truly  American  statement  of  what  might 
be  termed  practical  Idealism  The  Ixiok  will 
help  Europeans  as  well  as  Americans  " 

William  Philip  Slmms,  In  the  Washington 
Daily  News: 

"So  obj^rtive  and  so  thorough  Is  this 
work  that  what  they  have  produced  is 
so  re«arde.a  ere.  •  *  *  They  •  *  • 
blaze  a  tr^U  f-^r  a  durable  peace.  •  •  • 
they  Insist  again  and  again  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  begin  right  now  to  think  of 
the  problems  of  peace  and  'think  in  a  far 
larger  frame  than  ever  before  '  Such  being 
the  case  they  can  do  no  better  than  to  start 
with  this  book." 
Mark  Sullivan: 

"The  personal  participation  of  two  excep- 
tionally Intelligent  and  humane  men  in  the 
m<>st  ambitious  attempts  at  peace  ever  made, 
coupled  with  the  scholarly  study  of  all  mans 
attempts  at  peace,  give  this  book  a  unique 
value  ■ 

Raymond  Moley: 

"The  amazing  equipment  each  of  these 
men  brought  to  the  Job.  the  tuiexampled  de- 
tachment with  which  they  could  examine 
the  problem  •  •  •  of  the  principles  on 
which  a  lasting  peace  must  rest.     •     •     • 

...  •  •  the  freshness  and  constrxictlve 
work  of  these  men  They  have  performed 
an  invaluable  service.  From  here  on  no 
thinking  of  the  post-war  world  can  ignore 
the  Job  Hoover  and  Gibson  have  done.  They 
have  truly  raised  a  standard  to  which  wise 
and  honest  people  regardless  of  party  may 
repair  And  that  is  statesmanship  of  a  high 
order  " 

William  Allen  White,  editor,  the  Emporia 
Gazette : 

"I  do  not  recall  when  I  have  read  a  book 
which  seems  so  timely,  so  sane,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  so  full  of  coiuage.  •  •  •  The 
making  of  this  book  is  a  great  patriotic  serv- 
ice •  •  •  a  brave  path  toward  a  new 
wodd  resting  upon  realizable  Ideals  " 

Felix  Morley.  former  editor,  the  Washitig- 
ton  Post: 

"A  guide  book  for  the  discovery  of  a  happier 
world  •  •  •  the  equivalent  of  a  major 
military  triumph  now  *  •  •  If  It  can  be 
piaced  In  German  hands  th  s  slim  volume  will 
alone  do  much  to  create  the  "second  front'  of 
which  there  is  such  need.  •  •  '  It  Is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  this  guide  book  for 
the  discovery  of  a  happier  world  Is  what  men 
of  good  will  in  every  country  have  been 
eagerly,  though  none  too  hopefully,  awaiung. " 
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HON.  JOSEPH  J.  OBRIFN 
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IN    ZllF    ••(^'^■~E   .'!^    ;-;:-';.i.:^E:n'ATIVES 

:•/    -id     J   •%'  23.  1942 

M       L>  BI'MKN     oi     New    York.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 


my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  speech  delivered  by  the  distin- 
guished commentator.  Al  Sisson  o:  rad:o 
station  WHAM,  Rochester,  N.  Y  a:  ^!: 
Bausch  &  Lomb  celebration  on  S.f  .:day, 
June  20,  1942: 

Oh.  say.  can  you  see — 

The  opening  words  in  our  stirring  na- 
tional anthem.  The  Star-Spangled  IJanner, 
written  In  fire  and  tmder  fire  during  the  first 
attack  in  history  on  this  young  democracy — 
that  was  in  1814 — down  through  the-  years, 
those  words  from  the  pen  of  Francis  Scott 
Key  have  challenged  our  watchfulne.'s.  To- 
day. 128  years  lau»r.  our  American  soil  is 
again  attacked  by  a  foreign  power. 

DOES  AMERICA  SEE    NOW? 

Not  everyone  In  this  broad  land  saw  the 
Issue  clearly  until  a  few  short  months  ago. 
That  is  the  way  of  a  democracy  Sfiy  what 
you  please,  think  what  you  please — now  we 
all  see  It  There  Is  unity.  Everyone  knows 
now  that  the  murderous  guns  of  the  Axis 
must  be  stilled  or  ve  can  never  again  live 
In  freedom! 

our  national  slumber  was  forever  broken 
by  the  treachery  at  Pearl  Harbor.    Then  came 
the  tragic  defeat   in   the   boiling   waters   off 
Java,   the   heart-breaking   surrender   of    our 
starved,   sick   heroes   at   Bataan,   the   fall   of 
Corrcgidor     Did  we  falter?    No! 
For  Americans  can  take  It! 
And  they  can  dish  it  out! 
If  you  doubt  that,  ask  the  Japs  who  had 
to  face  the  fury  of  the  men  of  Mac  Arthur 
and  Wainwrlght  on  Bataan.  of  the  marines 
at  Wake  Island,    Get  the  story  of  the  sons  of 
the   rising   sun.    who   cowered    in    terror    as 
Jimmy  Doollttle  and  his  fliers  rained  bombs 
on  Tokyo. 

Listen  to  the  agonized  yelps  frtm  the 
slinking  minions  of  the  Mikado,  who  fled  In 
disorder  from  the  watery  fields  of  buttle  in 
the  Coral  Sea;  yes,  and  off  Midway  Island. 
They  now  know  that  Uncle  Sam  has  a  wallop, 
and  they  know  he  is  no  longer  blind 
There's  your  answer,  Francis  Scott  Key. 
American  can  see. 

What  we  must  all  realize  Is  that  the  quicker 
we  give  our  fighting  men  the  tools  of  war, 
and  more  of  them,  the  quicker  this  bloody 
struggle  will  cease.  Without  these  materials 
and  instruments  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
fliers,  from  Iceland  to  Australia,  would  be 
unable  to  face  the  terrific  onsla  ight  of 
mechanized  warfare. 

Of  these  tools  of  warfare,  there  aie  many. 
Cotuitless  factories,  millions  of  willing  hands 
are  writing  in  honest  sweat  a  recorl  of  the 
greatest  production  achievement  in  the 
world's  history 

The  Axis  asked  for  it.     Our  figh.ers  and 
workers,  in  perfect  unison,  are  forging  the 
answer. 
Listen  again  to  the  challenge: 
Oh.  say.  can  you  see? 
For  our  fighters  cannot  be  sent  Into  battle 
blindfolded.     They  must  have  eyes  to  guide 
them   on    the    perllciis    trail    that    leads    to 
victory. 

Here  in  Rochester  are  manufactu  ed  most 
of  the  precious  materials  and  ins  ruments 
which,  in  truth,  are  the  eyes  of  Urcle  Sam. 
For  example,  optical  glass.  During  the  World 
War  I,  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  plant  t  eveloped 
and  perfected  its  own  gla.ss-maki  ig  tech- 
nique. Today  America  has  the  fine  t  optical 
glass  In  the  world  In  war.  as  in  peace,  it  is 
used  In  many  ways. 

Remember  this  whenever  an  enemy  ship 
is  sunk,  an  air  raid  is  foiled,  an  arsenal  is 
blown  up. 

Whene\-er  you  want  to  make  mo-e  tanks, 
more  guns,  more  shells:  whenever  fcu  turn 
to  research  to  discover  even  more  effective 
weapolns  of  war  or  when  you  wan*  to  save 
vl?ion.  which  Is  vital  to  victory,  tnere  you 
must  have  superior  opticiil  Instrvmaents. 
Without  them.  America  would  be  powerless. 
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But,  because  we  have  the  bes:  and  are  turn- 
ing out  the  most.  America  will  win  the  war. 

And  they  are  made  right  here  by  you,  and 
you,  and  you  For  Bausch  &  Lomb  now  Is  a 
mammoth  machine  devoted  completely  to 
production  of  the  eyes  of  war  Every  em- 
ployee Is  geared  to  the  Job.  Every  task,  big 
or  little,  is  important.  It  must  be  and  is 
being  done  well.  And  that's  why.  tonight, 
we  salute  the  men  and  women  of  Bausch  & 
Lomb  for  the  magnificent  work  they  are 
doing,  day  and  night,  7  days  a  week  All 
hail  your  patriotism  and  loyalty 

We  salute,  too,  the  more  than  400  gallant 
employees  who  are  fighting  and  sailing  for 
America,  and  their  mothers,  who  are  our 
guests  this  evening.  And  a  special  salute, 
too.  from  the  early  settlers  to  the  new  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  But.  most  of  all. 
we  salute  the  United  States  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  marines,  the  Air  Corps,  in  all  the  battle 
zones  of  this  world-wide  struggle  to  preserve 
our  liberty.  Their  devotion  to  the  task  of 
doing  the  impossible,  is  sending  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth,  to  the  oppressed  and 
the  free.  America's  reply  to  the  ringing 
challenge: 

Oh.  say,  can  you  see? 

All  America  answers  with  a  mighty  shout: 

Yes;  we  can  see.  victory. 


The   Sucar  Indiistrv 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S,  HILL 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VrES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1942 

Mr.  HILL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  ♦'ollowing  article  in  the  June  issue 
of  the  Mountain  States  Beet  Grower, 
written  by  their  secretary.  H  E.  Hogsett, 
of  Greeley.  Colo.,  gives  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  sugar  industry.  This  organization 
is  the  largest  beet  growers'  association  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  secretary 
speaks  for  the  entire  membership. 
Mistakes  Can  Be  Made 

All  over  our  sugar-beet  territory  our  sugar 
warehouses  are  full  of  sugar  Processing  of 
new  crop  sugar  has  already  started  in  Cali- 
fornia. Prospects  are  great  for  a  big  crop  of 
sugar  throughout  the  West  this  faU.  At 
present  rates  of  marketing,  our  processors 
will  not  have  storage  space  available  this  fall 
for  all  of  the  sugar.  It  was  a  bad  error  to 
limit  the  sugar-beet  acreage  in  1941  Back 
In  1920,  it  was  a  bad  error  to  refuse  to  sell 
sugar  at  20  cents  a  pound  or  even  higher. 
Some  inexperienced  processors  found  that 
out  when  they  had  to  sell  the  same  sugar  in 
1921  for  half  that  much  or  less. 

The  author  well  remembers  in  1918  when 
we.  as  soldiers  in  France,  could  not  get 
enough  sugar  Much  of  the  time  we  could 
not  even  buy  candy,  and  I  cannot  remember 
ever  seeing  a  sugar  bowl  on  our  table  while 
we  were  In  France  At  that,  we  had  lots  of 
sugar  in  the  world,  which  we  found  out  later 
when  the  sugar  price  started  slipping  and 
^  we  were  told  that  our  production  was  out- 
running our  consumption 

FRUIT  GROWERS 

Small  fruit  growers  have  already  suffered 
because  of  the  sugar  rationing.  Our  large 
fruit  growers  will  suffer,  and  plenty,  if  sugar 
sales  are  not  liberalized.  Time  has  been 
when  we  could  buy  a  large  part  of  our  fruit 
already  canned  and  canned  from  fresher 
fruit  than  we  could  u^c  for  cur   home  car;- 


ning.  Canning  m  tins  will  oe  i;mited  this 
year,  and  a  major  part  of  this  Hupply  will 
be  required  for  otir  armed  forces  and  for  our 
Allies  This.  then,  is  a  year  when  the  house- 
wife should  can  much  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  fruit.  In  fact  her  canning  this 
year  should  depend  only  on  amount  of  equip- 
ment on  hand  and  on  her  ability  to  buy  and 
to  can.  Last  year's  canning  should  not  at  all 
be  the  limiting  factor  in  canning  this  year. 

FOB    ALL    war    EFFORTS 

Our  assdciatlon  is  certainly  in  favor  of 
all  our  war  efforts.  We  are  willing  to  limit 
ourselves  on  sugar  or  to  cooperate  in  any 
other  effort  whatever  in  order  to  help  In 
winning  this  war  We'  cannot  believe  that 
It  is  good  Judgment  to.  at  this  time,  pile 
up  surpluses  of  sugar  In  order  to  possibly 
ruin  our  sugar  markets  in  1943  Our  beets 
being  grown  this  year  are  being  produced 
at  a  high  cost,  labor  and  all  other  expenses 
are  on  a  wartime  basis.  The  sugar  from 
this  crop  will  be  sold  In  1943  If  we  pUe 
our  warehouses  to  the  roof  with  sugar,  even 
rent  new  storage  space  then  we  can  ex- 
pect to  suffer  from  depressed  prices  next 
year.  Surely  we  should  be  able  to  profit 
by  some  of  the  mistakes  In  the  past.  When 
people  want  to  buy  and  we  have  the  product 
ready  to  sell.  It  cannot  seem  to  be  wisdom 
to  refuse  to  sell.  Last  year.  130.000,000 
people  in  the  United  States  bought  ap- 
proximately 117  pounds  of  sugar  per  capita. 
One-half  pcmnd  per  capita  per  week.  Plus  a 
limited  amount  for  canning.  Plus  a  limited 
amount  for  commercial  will  not  in  our 
opinion  use  up  our  sugar  supplies  this  year. 
We  sincerely  believe  that  more  sugar  should 
be  released  to  the  buying  public. 

H     E.    HOGSETT. 


r,;ve  L's  t:;e  Truth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WiLLL4!V1  H.  STFVFNSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

■  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  ?5.  1942 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  La  Crosse  (Wi.s.)  Tribune 
and  Leader-Press  of  June  23.  1942: 

GIVI    trs    THE    TRtJTH 

What  has  happened  ir  the  Aleutian  Islands 
offers  a  strong  suggestion  that  United  States 
naval  authorities  are  still  underestimating 
Japan,  still  jumping  to  unwarranted  claim.-} 
on  the  basis  of  incomplete  or  even  erroneous 
information,  and  that  both  armed  services 
are  still  botching  the  Job  of  providing  clear, 
accurate  information  to  the  American  people 
about  what  is  going  on. 

The  sequence  of  events  is  best  proof  that 
these  statements  are  true.     Consider  them: 

June  3:  It  Is  revealed  that  Japan  has  de- 
livered an  air  attack  against  Dutch  Harbor, 
Alaska. 

June  9:  Japanese  radio  claims  that  troop.i 
have  been  landed  in  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

June  10:  Washington  naval  spokesmen 
counter  claims  of  Japanese  occupation  of 
Aleutian  Islands  with  a  categorical  assertion 
that  "none  of  our  inhabited  areas,  islands, 
or  rocks  are  troubled  with  uninvited  visitors 
up  to  this  time."  Japanese  claims  are  de- 
nounced as  another  "fishing  expedition"  for 
information. 

June  12:  Washington  admits  that  Japa- 
nese have  landed  at  Attu  Island  and  were 
in  Ki^ka  Harbor  in  Rat  group,  200  miles  to 


me  east  Naval  communique  asserts  that  our 
air  attacks  have  forced  Japanese  "to  retire 
from  populated  regions  of  the  islands." 

June  13:  In  Army  and  Navy  circlet  Japa- 
nese landings  are  viewed  as  nothing  to  aroue© 
concern 

Rear  Admiral  John  K.  Towers,  Chief  of 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics.  In  Interview  at  Bal- 
timore, asserts  that  Japanese  action  is  "of 
no  real  importance,"  a  mere  "face-saving 
measure"  to  restore  prestige  after  Midway 
defeat. 

June  15:  Naval  communique  reveals  that 
our  Ijombers  have  attacked  a  Japanese  naval 
task  force  off  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  that 
"at  least  three  cruisers,  one  destroyer,  one 
gunboat  and  one  transport"  have  been 
damaged. 

Lieutenant  General  Arnold,  Chief  of  Army 
Air  Service,  reveals  In  private  telegram  to 
Glen  L.  Martin,  Baltimore  aircraft  manu- 
facturer, that  Army  bombers  have  tunk  a 
Japanese  cruiser  and  scored  two  hits  with 
torpedoes,  "besides  dropping  a  torpedo  on 
the  deck  of  a  carrier." 

So.  instead  of  a  mere  fishing  expedition  or 
a  face-saving  operation  or  a  feint  ot  no  real 
Importance,  it  now  appears  that  off  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  Japan  is  conducting  a  major 
operation  on  the  United  States'  northi  a 
route  to  Japan  and  on  the  flank  of  American 
Pacific  communications  to  the  southward  It 
is  an  operation  in  which  cruisers,  carriers, 
other  naval  units,  and  transports  are  engai^cd. 
The  mishandling  of  information  about  this 
major  development  affords  an  object  lesson 
in  how  much  needs  to  be  done  to  Integrate 
the  present  lack  of  system  in  handling  war 
news  The  public  learns  what  the  Army  Air 
Force  is  doing  In  the  Aleutians,  for  example, 
from  a  private  telegram  sent  to  an  airplane 
manufacturer. 

While  the  American  people  were  being 
lulled  and  reassured  from  Washington  that 
nothing  important  was  happening  there  was 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Canadian  officials 
to  regard  the  Aleutian  situation  as  grim 
business. 

While  American  naval  authorities  were 
minimizing  this  threat.  Senator  Thomas,  of 
Utah,  made  this  comment:  "I  feel  sure  that 
this  is  no  sporadic  action.  We  can't  dare  to 
underestimate  Japan." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVE3 

Thursday.  June  25,  1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  2  years  of  persistent  effort 
on  my  part  in  behalf  of  an  all-out  wooden 
shipbuilding  program  to  supplement  our 
still-ship  construction  program,  I  am 
naturally  pleased  with  the  progress  that 
is  being  made.  Recently  the  Maritime 
Commission  has  approved  the  construc- 
tion of  wooden  barges,  whichT  have  long 
advocated,  and  now  the  Bureau  of  Ships, 
United  States  Navy,  has  recommended 
the  construction  of  wooden  patrol  boats 
and  auxiliary  craft,  t  believe  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time — I  hope  a  short  time — 
when  cargo  ships  and  freighters  will  al.<^o 
be  constructed  of  wood  as  well  as  st^el. 
In  this  latter  connection  I  am  pleased  to 
in.sert  at  this  point  in  the  REn  ;  '!  •- 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  cl  M.  y 
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^5     1  •4_         ;>:.:-.«   to  the   rec^: 
ifui;U^  uf  H'>ii    Wayne  C.  Tayi» 
S'-f-retary    cf    Commerce,   f  avni . 
stmction  of  a  huze  fl*H«t  of  'a 
for   use   in    transportation    ui 
commodities    from   South   and 
Amrnca  to  the  Caribbean. 
The  article  is  a:>  fcllous: 

HrcB  Saiuxo  Plxtt  :-.  v.:f!:  <- 
Vzcra  BT  T*Ti  o»—  Wt  :  i  « 
Nrr.  s     Via     Cakibbian.     M         - 

Washinctow.   May   25  —Construct 
huge  fle^t  of  9a:linB;  ships  at  27  poijt 
ln«  on   thp  Caribbean  Sea  for  use 
portatlon  of  csaential  cummoditles 
brought   under   fast  cargo-sh;p  coi 
83Uth  and  Central   America   to  a 
stcrage  base,  ts  urged  by   Wayne  < 
Ui.per  Secretary  ot  Commerce.  In  ; 
Bpr>«arln«    In    the    currert    Issue   o 
C  Weekly 

j  .    c    out    that    during    '.'    • 

w.x/Qen    auxiliary    schooners    were 
Great  Britain  as  an  aid  to  Its  mere 
Mr    Taylor  asserts  that   coffee 
ccconutB,  minerals,  sugar,  machin 
print,  and  other  vital  supplies  could 
rrrthward  and  southward  from  and 
8-a?e«  Gulf  ports  through  the 
■mall  Balling  ship* 

cms  NEE-  F"R  \:-"T   "JIIPS 

In  the  midst  of  i  -  •  :  —  -  *  ■ 
Taylor  it  is  apparent  that  the  U:.; 
cannot  depend  on  haTing  enoug  . 
Bteel  or  enough  fuel  to  carry  t>ot 
foods  and  the  armie«  a-TT.iinp;  *« 
supplies,  and  essentia.  ^  i:  :>  .r 
conMiients 

"We    and    all    our    Allies."    the    ( 
T         :    Secretary    declarer       r    >• 
£     ...my  eaaential  m.iteri  u«  i.o- ; 
ning  the  war.  resources  ruch  as  ta 
per.  coal.  Irun  ore.  vegetable  oils 
petroletun.    tungsten,    tin.    that, 
fruit,  sug.tr.  and  many  civilKin  ci 
there  may   l)e  a  decreasing  amoui. 
•ble  s:oeJ-ship  shipping  spwce  ' 

Although   ei)me   dome.-tic   yards 
may    t>e    presently   available    for   sa 
construction,  says  Mr    Taylor,  m  vi 
shortages  of  facilities  and  man 
is  generally  developing   throu^.^  ': 
lantlc  and  Pacific  coa.*T.«.  e\t'.'     ■  :' 
be    made    to    have    inter-Amer.cu; 
schooner    built  tn  the  Cnrlbt)ei\n 
and     rewriurces    of     the     southern 
would  be  used  for  the  sailing -ship 
tion  prcgram 

Mnjor  fiictcr  In  the  Taylor  plan 
estnbl  shment  of  storage  bases  at 
ports  to  which  essential  commodl 
be  moved  under  convoy  from  t 
American  repviblic?  He  then  wc> 
them  through  the  Caribbean  to  a 
on  an  endless  belt  of  sailing  ve^selJ 

One   cf    the   commodities   which 
moved  under  this  plan    Mr    Taylor 
coffee  from  Pr.iiil.  whic>  pr.senlly  . 
a    1941   42  annual   coflee-shiprat-:. 
the  United  States  of  603  600  tens 
this  amrunt  of  ccffee  to  Gulf  ^~cr' 
tlmated    would   require   more   th.i 
ages  of  5.000-ton  freighters,  arH 
there   may    not    be    that   mar.',    -i. 
available  ;   .-   \v.  p-  r-  :,^     •-"..,. 
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I  ay  lor  m  hia  article,  "present  sulH- 
.  .  ;r  .>on&.  without  using  higher  econom- 
ics, lor  the  hasty  ccxnsuuction  now.  I  l)eaeve, 
of  auxiliary  schooners  for  use  in  the  Carib- 
bean. It  is  suted  that  we  are  new  building 
steel  ahips  at  our  maximum  speed.  It  Is  evi- 
dent tnat  Axis  submarines  will  try  to  sink  our 
steel  ships  at  maximum  speed.  There  is 
only  a  pessimist  s  doubt  that  we  can  buiid. 
Ui  time,  many  more  steel  ships  than  the  Axis 
can  sinlc  But  with  wooden  auxiliary  sailing 
ships  we  can  take  extra  advantage  of  two 
Ftraiefric  transportation  assets  with  which 
Nature  has  endowed  our  hemisphere  sea.  a 
great  inland  sea,  and  a  great  river — the  Carib- 
bean and  the  Mississippi  " 

WOOD.     WIND     ABUNDANT 

The  Taylcr  artKle  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
wood  and  wmd  are  available  in  abundar.ce  in 
the  Caribljean  area,  where  the  craft  of  build- 
ing sailii  g  ships  has  been  handed  down 
thiough  that  area  for  generations  from  lather 
to  son.  Thrcughout  the  Caribbean  coast  and 
in  each  of  the  islands.  It  is  stated,  are  scat- 
tered many  small  shipyards,  marine  railways, 
repair  shcpe.  and  ample  skilled  labor,  capable 
cf  buildlrg  300-  to  500-ton  schooners,  while 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies  the 
trade  winds  constantly  blow 

Mr  Taj'lar  admits  It  ts  almost  Impossible 
to  estimate  the  sailing  time  of  schooners  from 
New  Orleans  to  ports  In  the  Csu'ibbean  with 
any  di^r-je  of  accuracy  and  declares  that 
many  variant  fact,ors  enter  Into  the  sailing 
time.  These  he  cites  as  winds,  seasons,  choice 
of  routes,  types  cf  vessels,  and  cargo  carried, 
which  might  change  a  vessel's  course  by  as 
much  as  500  miles  and  decrease  or  increase 
the  sailing  time  from  1  day  to  10  days 

"A  captain  who  sails  on  a  voyage  from  New 
Orleans  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad."  the  Com- 
merce Under  Secretary  emphasizes,  "will  esti- 
mate the  voyage  anywhere  from  3  to  5  weeks, 
take  along  provlslons^whlch  take  up  much 
less  space  than  fuel — accordingly  In  the 
spring  of  the  year,  with  favorable  winds,  he 
may  make  Trinidad  In  21  days,  but  he  Is  not 
disturbed  by  a  voyage  cf  25  to  30  days.  He 
get5  his  cargo  cheaply,  from  New  Orleans  to 
Trinidad,  and  that  la  the  fact  which  ts  valu- 
able to  him — and  to  us  " 

Cargo  suitable  for  transportation  by  sailing 
ships  if  carried  In  fast  convoy  from  Brazil, 
Peru.  Ecuador,  and  other  countries,  to  a  Ca- 
ribbean storage  base  Is  estimated  by  Mr  Tay- 
lor as  totaling  6.409.701  tens  annually,  of 
which  1,038  851  tens  would  be  ccfTee  and  the 
bahuice,  or  5.370  850  tons,  other  essential  com- 
modities and  materials.  To  transport  this 
cargo  from  a  Caribbean  storage  base  to  New 
Orleans,  It  is  pciuted  out,  would  involve  21,732 
voyages  by  sailing  ships  of  300  tons  each. 


Barge-Pipe  Line  Needed 


EXTT^:„~:r■^  of  :t:.:arks 


HON,  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

■  ^   ^  •■  X  \.s 
IN    IriE   fli-'-E   ui-    ;!EFPF.--ENTATIVES 

:     ■.■     :  :      J\"      .  ],  1j42 

Mr  M.AN'SFTELI)     M:   Speaker,  under 

I'-r.>'  •■    ^^v>'^  i  ::,v  ---"^  '.-ks  in  the  Rfc- 
r-:'  I  ;r  :  ;  •'-  ' he  follcvung  editorialfrom 

the  He  .:,-■:;  P-st,  June  21    1942: 


T' '  H  u-f>-.r-^.'  ■  •  r'.  \!>-  --■•-  D  barge-pipe- 
iiiH  pr'.«rani  Kr  m.^Viii^  .■,;  -.j  war  Industries 
and  essential  civilian  consumers  of  the  At- 
::ur  ■■  s».  ,h  1"!  :<  •  pno-sed  by  srme  Senators 
■-•  •:  '  :  ::  •-■:"  c-iind  that  fuller  utilization 
ri  r  - -«;  ni-Tways  Is  not  necessary  to  solve 
u.e  ta--.  ,_>,:    ituoleum  supply  problem. 


It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  have  too  much 
transportatkn.  even  In  normal  times.  Just 
as  the  airplane  failed  to  supplant  lailroads 
and  motortrucks,  all  these  faster  mcdes  of 
transportauon  failed  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  barge  canals,  the  slowest  of  ail  modern 
means   of   communication. 

It  would  be  blindness  to  argue  against  the 
need  for  canal  improvements  to  handle  only 
the  commerce  of  peacetime,  but  to  argue  now 
that  more  barge  facilities  are  not  reeded  is 
to  refuse  stubbornly  to  lock  ,;  rr.  facts  In 
the  eye. 

Railroads  groan  under  burdens  imcWenly 
Imixised  upon  them  by  war.  They  are  doing 
a  magnificent  job  under  severe  dLficulties 
Moving  more  than  700,000  barrels  of  petro- 
leum per  day  is  a  tremendous  achievement 
in  itsflf.  But  the  transportation  J(  b  is  too 
big  for  the  railroads,  burdened  as  they  are 
with  other  gigantic  war  tasks.  It  Is  too  big, 
in  fact,  for  all  existing  mcdes  of  transporta- 
tion, planes,  railroads,  highways,  canals,  and 
seaways.  Every  possibility  for  increasing  the 
means  of  moving  goods  and  commodities  must 
be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  If 
the  prodigious  wartime  demands  for  trans- 
portation are  to  be  met. 

Lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities 
already  has  cost  us  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  oil  tankers  and  cargo.  Even 
more  Important,  it  has  cost  us  many  lives. 
The  money  cost  alone  has  been  two  or  three 
times  the  sum  called  for  in  the  barge-pipe- 
line bill  approved  by  the  House. 

Nor  should  there  be  any  illusions  about 
these  war-born  canals  lying  idle  when  peace 
returns.  They  will  be  as  useful  in  carry- 
ing on  the  tasks  of  peace  as  the  gigantic 
airplane  factories  now  turning  out  bombers, 
and  the  aluminum,  magnesium,  and  steel 
factories  now  producing  the  greatest  volume 
of  metal  the  world  ever  has  seen 

Canals  which  can  h??n  win  a  war  can  also 
help  to  make  life  better  in  peace.  Money 
spent  on  canals,  in  fact.  Will  prove  one  of 
the  soundest  and  most  lasting  investments 
we  are  making  in  these  days  of  astronomical 
war  spending. 

There  Is  no  Jtistiflcation  whatever  for  the 
charge  that  the  canal  bill  Is  an  effort  to 
push  through  In  wartime  a  project  that  could 
net  win  approval  In  normal  times  The 
fact  is  that  we  are  paying  dearly  at  this 
nKtment  for  our  failure  In  so-called  "nor- 
mal" times  to  provide  adequate  transporta- 
tion for  our  military  needs  That  applies 
to  highways  as  well  as  canals  If  Mr 
MANsntLD's  peacetime  appeals  for  the  canal 
project  had  been  heeded  sooner,  it  would  not 
now  be  nece.«sary  to  rush  a  bill  hastily 
through  Congress.  We  would  be  better  off 
In  mnny  respect's,  and  closer  to  the  end  of 
the  war. 
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EXTENSION  OF  Ri:vi.\I;K6 
or 

i.ON.  BUTLER  B.  H4RE 

OF  SOtlH   C.\ROi  ;n  \ 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2.5   :  '42 

Mr.  HARE,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  public- 
school  teacher  in  the  way  of  influence  and 
work  probably  contributes  as  much  in 
the  long  run  to  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  any  other  one  class  of  our 
citizen.s.  We  require  more  of  them  in  the 
way  of  preparation  for  their  work  anc 
duties  than  any  other  cla.^;?  of  pnp!-  (  ut. 
side  of  the  professions.  ;u:ri  I  urif',-.e 
they  are  as  poorly  paid  a?  :^.rn'  r^f^  r  ; :  ■- 
portion  to  the  cost  of  thtii  Uaiu. li^;  ai.d 
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experience.  Tht,-y  a.'"e  ca;;.  d  up'in  da: 
tD  itndtr  services  outsid-'  of  \ht\v  ca- 
I'^rnis.  They  were  recently  c,tl>  d  vix 
to  render  special  services  :n  c  u:  w  ;:  ef- 
forts. They  have  woiktd  iv.r.nu  i:; 
helping  to  register  citizens  for  the  i?elec- 
tive  service,  prepariner  applications  in 
connection  with  the  -!it:.>r  and  gas  ration- 
ing, and  in  many  other  w  a:-  .<  t'  It  Ip  boost 
the  morale  of  the  people  generally.  They 
have  rendered  a  service  for  which  the 
country  should  be  grateful,  and  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  fact  they  have  gladly 
and  cheerfully  worked  overtime,  some  of 
them  many  hours  per  week,  and  we  have 
had  no  complaint  or  request  from  them 
for  special  considerations.  They  deserve 
the  thanks  and  congratulations  of  the 
American  people. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  many  special  services 
they  have  rendered  in  our  war  effort 
and  I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  by  including  therein 
his  letter  addressed  to  the  United  States 
OflQce  of  Education  with  the  request  that 
it  be  furnished  school  oflQcials  and  teach- 
ers of  the  entire  United  States. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  21.  1942. 
Dr.  John  W.  Stltjebaker, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washiyigton.  D.  C. 
My  DE.^R  Dr.  Stttdebaker:  Now  that  the 
school  year  is  drawing  to  a  close,  I  want  to 
express  to  the  school  officials  and  teachers 
of  the  United  States  through  you  the  appre- 
ciation of  their  Government  for  the  many 
special  services  rendered  in  the  war  effort. 
They  have  helped  to  bolster  morale  on  the 
home  front,  have  worked  overtime  in  helping 
to  register  citizens  for  the  Selective  Service, 
as  well  as  for  sugar  and  gas  rationing,  and 
In  many  other  ways  they  have  assisted  in 
civilian  defense  activities.  I  know  that  their 
cheerful  and  efficient  service  in  these  mat- 
ters in  addition  to  their  main  work  in  the 
schools  and  colleges,  their  uncomplaining 
overtime  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, have  served  to  confirm  the  faith  of 
the  American  people  in  the  schools  as  a 
major  bulwark  of  the  Nation. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Fr.^nklin   D    Roosevelt. 


Oil  SituatiGii  in  the  East 


Add'  n   '    E:t':hfr    <1;\ 
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FXTFNSION  OF  REMAP K.^ 


HON,  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25,  1942 

y.  M.XXSFIELD  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rir;:  ". k  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  lettei  :  n  to  me  by 
Mr.  John  L.  Bogert,  associate  editor  of 
the  Marine  Journal,  as  follows: 

Marine  Journal, 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  June  22,  1942. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  J.  Mansfteld. 
The  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D   C. 

i:;  *R  t:R     Testimony  before  Congress  shows 

that  during  1941,  1,200.000,000  gallons  of  fuel 

oil  were  burned  by  private  householders  and 

6,800.000,000  gallons  by  public  buildings  in  the 
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Tesiiaioay  also  was  given  that  only  16 
percent  of  these  oil  burners  could  be  changed 
to  permit  the  substitution  of  coal  or  coke. 
Accordingly,  441.093  barrels  of  fuel  oil  must 
be  provided  if  metropolitan  New  York  is  to 
escape  heatless  days  next  winter. 

In  the  last  war,  heatless  days,  brought 
about  by  a  coal  shortage  due  to  a  frozen 
Hudson  River  was  largely  responsible  for  an 
epidemic  of  influenza  and  pneumonia. 

Add  to  the  foregoing  the  gasoline  and 
heavy  oil  needed  for  war  Industries,  elim- 
inating virtually  all  pleasure  driving,  and 
Dr  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Petroleum  Economics,  assures  us  we  cannot 
get  along  without  1,300,000  barrels  of  pe- 
troleum products  daily, 

A  single  24-inch  pipe  line  from  Texas  to 
Illinois  will  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation,  but  a  triple  24-inch  pipe  line 
across  northern  Florida,  that  will  cost  no 
more  than  the  single  pipe  line  from  Texas 
to  Illinois  will  suffice,  because  it  can  deliver 
1,050,000  barrels  at  a  smaller  operating  cost 
than  the  Texas-Illinois  pipe  line,  which  can 
only  deliver  350,000  barrels  of  but  one  kind 
of  oil  daily.  And  only  one  kind  of  oil  will 
not  fill  the  bill. 

It  is  therefore  Imperative  that  the  three 
24-lnch  pipe  lines  across  northern  Florida 
be  laid  at  once,  if  adequate  oil  supplies  are 
to  reach  New  York  when  winter  has  Illinois 
in  its  icy  grip. 

Yours  truly. 

John  L.  Bogert, 
Associate  Editor. 


The  Challenge  ot  Memona!  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL 

of   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1942 

Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  from  the  studios  of 
WJSV,  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1942,  on 
the  subject.  The  Challenge  of  Memorial 
Day: 

Fellow  Americans,  Memorial  Day  has  a 
new  significance  this  year  for  every  citizen 
of  the  Republic, 

It  Is  a  day  of  patriotic  dedication,  not 
only  to  honor  those  who  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion  to  build,  protect,  and 
defend  a  strong  and  free  America,  but  also 
to  pledge  again  our  loyal  support  to  the  le- 
gions of  Americans  who  have  once  more  gone 
forth  to  war  for  freedom  in  every  land. 

Every  page  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  an  assurance  to  us  today  that 
In  this  war  we  shall  emerge  with  a  new  vic- 
tory for  the  fundamental  American  con- 
cepts of  freedom,  order,  justice,  and  security. 

The  forces  of  degeneration  and  the  alien 
philosophies  of  division,  destruction,  and 
hate  gradually  are  being  submerged  in 
America  by  the  ordeal  of  war. 

Dally  we  move  forward  in  a  new  spirit  of 
clear-eyed  patriotism  and  face  the  world  un- 
afraid, determined,  with  no  recrimination 
for  past  errors  of  Judgment  or  policy — con- 
vinced beyond  all  doubt  that  the  American 
Republic  shall  prevail  triumphantly  as  the 


v..  rids   t>eacon   light   or  represt:  '    t.^e    g   v- 
ernment   and   ordered   liberty   under   law. 

We  do  well  today  to  recall  the  Insplratlont 
of  the  first  Memorial  Day.  Then,  as  now, 
our  Nation  was  In  deep  travail.  Out  of 
the  bitter  strife  and  bloodshed  of  the  Civil 
War  ro.se  the  patient  and  noble  spirit  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  who,  in  one  of  the  darkest 
hours  of  that  conflict,  traveled  to  the  bat- 
tlefleld  at  Gettysburg  to  rededlcate  the  Na- 
tion to  Its  great  heritage.  Pause  with  me 
for  a  moment  while  we  repeat  those  immortal 
words : 

"It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced.  It  Is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
Increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion— that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain— that  this 
Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom — that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth  " 

Despite  the  countless  times  those  Immortal 
words  have  been  repeated,  they  have  never 
become  stale  or  trite  They  are  still  a  rlnelng 
challenge  on  this  Memorial  Day  of  1942  to 
the  great  heart  of  America. 

When  Lincoln  epnke  of  this  Nation  having 
t>een  conceived  In  liberty  he  had  in  mind,  of 
course,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

If  we  on  the  home  front  fall  to  preserve 
that  kind  of  government  while  we  are  send- 
ing our  txDvs  to  war  In  the  far  places  of  the 
world,  then  we  shall  have  failed  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  Memorial  Day,  1942. 

On  the  cover  of  the  American  Fed?rationlfit 
for  May  there  is  a  very  significant  and  timely 
quotation  from  a  recent  utterance  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Safeguarding  our  economy  at  home  Is  the 
very  least  that  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  have  a  right  to  expect  of  us  civilians.' 
Those  words  mean,  if  I  understand  them 
correctly,  that  economy  and  efficiency  to  the 
greatest  degree  compatible  vlth  th*  demands 
of  our  war  effort  are  our  solemn  obligation 

Those  words  mean,  if  I  understand  them 
aright,  that  because  we  are  dealing  always 
In  billions  of  dollars  t^-re  still  is  no  excuse 
why  millions  or  hundreds  of  dollars  should 
be  wasted  or  misspent 

Those  words  of  the  President  mean  that  we 
have  a  solemn  obligation  to  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  marines  on  the  fighting  lines 
that  we  will  preserve  here  at  home.  In  their 
ab,sence,  our  American  scheme  of  constitu- 
tional government,  our  American  system  of 
checks  and  balances  in  public  power,  our 
American  system  of  free  enterprise,  our 
American  principles  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

This  war  Is  not  going  to  be  won  by  propa- 
ganda experts.  It  will  not  be  won  by  so*  lal 
planners  of  economic  visionaries.  It  will 
not  be  won  by  bureaus  and  commissions  sup- 
porting heavy  pay  rolls  In  Washington 

What  we  need  In  this  country  Is  one  peo- 
ple, one  language,  and  one  spirit.  Anything 
that  .strikes  against  the  life  of  our  Institu- 
tions of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are 
laid  is  very  dangerous  and  should  not  t>e 
tolerated.  Again,  if  we  are  to  safeguard  our 
economy  at  home,  while  our  sons  are  fight- 
ing our  cause  abroad,  we  should  give  more 
consideration  to  small  business  To  date, 
these  Important  people  in  our  economic  sys- 
tem have  demonstrated  an  exemplary  spirit. 
No  one  desires  to  impede  the  war  effort. 
We  must  all  do  what  is  necessary  for  an  all- 
out  victory  But  we  must  also  give  atten- 
tion to  permitting  small  business  to  retain 
at  least  skeleton  peacetime  organization  dur- 
ing the  emergency,  so  that  when  pr-n-c  crrr^ 
they  can  inunedlately  play  thei:  i  n  ,i«  i.i 
the  past. 
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..^  ;;.en,  tempered  in  the  crucible,  hard- 
hittiLg.  clean  American  sport*manshlp,  would 
rather  die  on  their  feel  for  liberty  than  kneel 
In  enslavement  to  gangsters. 

Some  of  these  men  have  now  grown  older 
and  are  beyond  the  age  limits  for  active  com- 
bat service,  but  all  of  them  have  a  place  In 
the  service  of  freedom.  The  proper  evalua- 
tion of  each  citizen  in  wartime  is  based  on 
what  he  contributes  to  our  vast  partnership, 
not  what  he  takes  out  of  It 

A  full  appreciation  of  each  partner's  re- 
sponsibility will  generate  an  overwhelming 
national  effort — one  that  might  shorten  the 
war  and  save  perhaps  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  lives.  Only  by  such  conduct  can 
the  citizen  discharge  his  trusteeship  and 
guardian&hip  of  the  American  Ccnstituticn. 
When  the  victory  is  won,  each  partner  In 
the  effort  will  have  a  new  title  He  may  say 
with  Just  pride.  "I  am  a  tree  American. " 

Let  me  say  to  you  in  conrl  isicn  that  today, 
as  always,  the  price  of  liberty  Is  eternal 
vigilance 

And  let  me  say  further  that  our  solemn 
obligatlcn  to  our  boys  In  the  far  places  of 
the  world,  this  day  bowing  their  heads  to 
the  blasts  of  shot  and  shell,  of  bomb  and 
torpedo.  Is  eternal  vigilance. 

Our  cause  Is  right  and  right  will  prevail 
even  though  against  might  Uncte  Sam  Is 
mighty  strong  as  will  t)e  proved  as  time 
marches  en  We  cannot  and  will  net  fall 
George  Wiishington  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
True  patriotism  and  hard  work  will  prove 
ctir  s'renet^h   and   mB.-'tery 

With  Gcd's  help,  America  will  see  that 
these  honored  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vam;  that  this  Nation  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
shall  not  peri«h   from   the  earth. 
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Mr,  Piv;  i\-^  M  Sportkrr.  under 
'  !<-T.*>  ^n  »xiriid  my  u'tniiiks  In  tho  Rec- 
r9•^  T  nrhide  the  followlnR  remarks  of 
H  •-.  {"'  I  ■  -  F  •.  Solicitor  General  of 
ti:  l:  ■■  !  sia  i>,  a  I  the  dinner  of  the 
F'  1  ;  t  H\r  Assnrlatlon.  Washington, 
D  C.  Juno  18   :  '4J 

I  have  an  idert  tinit  most  of  ytou  are  now 
looking  forward  to  the  end  of  the  vocal  part 
of  the  program,  especially  now  that  we  have 
heard  the  Instnictive  and  stimulating  words 
of  the  Honorable  Alan  Watt,  counselor  of  the 
Australian  Embaf^sy.  We  have  long  admired 
and  respected  the  people  of  AuatralU  They 
have  never  hesitated  to  Journey  far  from 
their  own  coxintry  to  battle  and  die  for  free- 
The  courage  and  stamina  of  Its  men 
.'  become  a  Inrend  Our  own  young  men 
in  the  \n*t  war  fought  nlde  by  side  with  thoae 
of  Australia  on  the  fields  of  Prance.  Now 
they  have  gone  to  fight  aide  by  side  with 
Australians  in  their  own  land  and  in  the 
waters  that  surround  their  inspiring 
country 

We  and  they  stand  close  together  again  In 
the  huge  marshaled  forces  of  all  the  United 
Nations  that  span  the  world  The  Coral  Sea 
to  all  of  us  Is  now  not  a  far-off  place  to 
which  distance  lends  enchantment  btit  Is 
Vivid  In  our  minds  and  hearts,  and  will  never 


be  erased  from  them.  Our  minds  and  sights 
have  already  been  lifted  to  great  heights  and 
distances  In  this  war  and  will  remain  there 
until  the  end  of  aggression  and  the  restora- 
tion of  world-wide  peace. 

This  Is  not  a  time  for  many  words,  though 
words  press  upon  us  in  our  efforts  to  portray 
our  feelings.  Indeed,  even  as  words  are  nec- 
essary as  guides  and  commands  to  the 
lawyer,  they  are  the  medium  by  which 
peoples  engage  in  the  Interchange  of  thought. 
They  are  bonds  of  expression  of  hopes  and 
Ideals.  But  the  words  above  all  that  hold  the 
stage  today  are  those  that  annihilate  distance 
so  swiftly  and  bring  the  news  of  heroism, 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands  lji.the  North  to 
Midway  and  the  Coral  Sea,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  China.  Russia,  the  Atlantic. 
and  wherever  the  enemy  Is  being  met  and 
must  be  overthrown.  Under  our  Commander 
In  Chief,  our  forces  and  material,  joining 
In  Increasing  numbers  and  strength  those  of 
all  the  United  Nations,  are  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  aggression  and  oppression.  They 
are  armed  with  the  power  and  skill  of  our  In- 
dustry and  labor;  they  are  armed  with  the 
spirit  of  all  our  people,  as  with  a  great  faith, 
and  they  are  thrice  armed  with  the  courage 
of  our  youth  who  go  forth  to  redeem  the 
promise  of  freedom  that  is  America.  That  It 
Is  a  hard  fight  only  makes  us  more  deter- 
mined. We  have  watched  the  hard  and  cou- 
rageous fight  of  those  with  whom  we  are  now 
allied  We  have  seen  nation  after  nation 
overrun  by  force  But  we  also  have  seen 
China,  Britain,  and  Russia  meet  the  threat  of 
force  with  all  their  energy  and  courage.  We 
have  seen  the  spirit  even  of  the  conquer*>d 
lands  remain  alive  under  the  heel  of  oppres- 
sion. Among  them  Is  a  growing  conscious- 
ness of  hope  and  a  strengthening  of  spirit 
to  tjcar  the  burdens  for  a  while  longer  rather 
than  accept  the  tyranny  of  force,  fear,  and 
persecution.  The  energies  of  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere,  to  our  north,  to  our  south, 
to  our  east,  and  to  our  west,  are  engaged 
with  a  world-wide  determination  to  over- 
throw the  tyrants  who  seek  to  overthrow  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  man,  and  of  God. 

This  Is  peculiarly  a  time  for  special  reflec- 
tions by  lawyers  All  the  peoples  Involved 
in  this  world  struggle  understand  the  Issue. 
II  Is  primarily  the  issue  of  a  reign  of  law  or 
a  world-wide  reign  of  force.  No^ne  should 
understand  this  better  than  the  lawyer  whose 
very  life  and  work  Is  devoted  to  the  peaceful 
processes  of  the  law.  They  are  the  Imple- 
ments of  his  own  chosen  profession,  the  warp 
and  woof  of  civilization  They  are  bom  of 
the  struggles  and  sacrifices  of  the  past,  en- 
livened by  the  thought  and  experience  of 
each  generation  The  aggressors  now  threaten 
with  de.structlon  law  as  we  have  known  It. 
Under  such  circumstances  It  Is  natural  that 
thousands  of  lawyers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, including  those  of  this  organlratlon.  are 
leaving  their  usual  tasks  to  Join  the  fi<ihting 
forces.  M  those  of  the  bar  have  always  done 
during  the  course  of  our  history  when  force 
has  warred  with  law  and  decency  Perhaps 
never  before  has  force  so  threatened  as  now. 
On  the  fields  and  In  the  air  and  on  ths 
waters  of  battle  Is  now  being  determined  the 
question  whether  the  world  shall  be  ruled 
by  law  or  by  force,  whether  courts  shnll  con- 
tinue to  administer  equal  Justice  under  law, 
whether  homes  a*  we  have  known  them  shall 
survive,  whether  people  shall  remain  free,  free 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  free 
in  their  utterances  and  expressions,  free  to 
govern  themselves  by  their  chosen  represent- 
atives; In  short,  whether  our  civiiieed  insti- 
tutions of  democracy  shall  endure 

We.  therefore,  live  In  a  great  era  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  and  of  '^«>  ^- -r'fl  This 
organization,  the  Federal  h  ■  A-  elation, 
composed  of  lawyers  in  the  Federal  service 
has  a  large  responsibility  and  opportunity 
These  who  remain  at  the  tasks  b':.  •:■'.  M-.e 
fighting  fronts  must  never  be  forgt^rol  that 
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a  strong  home  front  reinforces  i  :r  am:!  i 
striking  powers.  The  strength  of  t;;t  :,x\\vx 
is  steadied  and  Increased  by  the  devotion  of 
each  of  us  to  the  diligent  and  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  work  that  comes  to  our  own 
hands.  We  must  meet  every  test  that  comes 
to  us  as  Government  employees  and  as  pri- 
vate citizens.  Inspired  by  the  example  of 
the  determination,  courage,  spirit,  and  vision 
of  our  Commander  in  Chief,  by  the  heroism 
of  those  who  fight  harder  battles  than  those 
we  face,  those  who  go  forth  from  the  homes 
of  the  land  ready  for  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
we  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  public  trust  we 
have  assumed.  The  trust  which  reposes  In 
the  Government  employee  Is  now  more  Im- 
portant than  ever  It  Is  enriched  by  the 
effort  and  sacrifice  of  our  people  and  the 
effort  and  sacrifice  of  all  peoples  with  whom 
we  Join  to  overthrow  this  effort  of  the  ag- 
gressors to  smother  civilization. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Government 
employee — the  Government  lawyer — is  the 
servant  of  the  people  who  compose  the  Na- 
tion. This  bears  repeating  now.  Reflection 
upon  it  is  especially  appropriate  now.  so  that 
there  will  be  exemplified  from  day  to  day.  In 
the  increased  stress  laid  upon  Government.  • 
as  upon  Industry,  labor,  and  the  communities 
of  the  Nation,  the  practical  truth  of  the 
truism.  The  trust  was  never  more  precious, 
and  each  day  It  becomes  still  more  precious, 
as  our  substance  and  life  go  into  the  great 
contest  to  keep  ourselves  a  free  people  and  to 
lay.  upon  the  basis  of  the  victory  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  foundations  of  the  edi- 
fice of  an  enduring  peace  compatible  with 
the  dignity  of  men  as  children  of  God. 
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1 H  ,  ( K I  :  ,  '  ; ;  I  i '  1' 
leave  to  extend  !..\  iniik-  I  .;  .uie 
the  addres.s  of  ilu  iiviu  i..i)..  J  I  It- 
vine,  a  prominent  atto!:.  \  ;i*  '.!;.  (!..!- 
tanoo:.-..i  Ba:  ('-  ::\'  •  'Hi  '■'  ■!,'  k;:;i',iii.i;  :ni: 
class  I'l  Uu  Ow.iiWah.  Ur.!!.,  lut;!;  .■■■■cl-.ui.l. 
The  address  contains  Ideas  well  worth 
consideration. 

I  must  first  say  that  it  Is  a  priceless  priv- 
ilege to  address  a  graduating  class  of  Amer- 
ican boys  and  girls,  n'  d  -iit  !=  :v.  m  -  n  as 
this  has  always  Inspin-i  t.  v  (in;,-     :■    .;ngs. 

Upon  your  graduation,  a  ci  \i  n  n-  iirpt  to 
face  the  world,  as  youi.t-  •;  ( .  m  (t  a  men, 
you  will  find  that  y.  <  <  -■  :  ci  ;  u  on  the 
threshold  of  life  and  Umi  .\ou  me  t;ir!!-.e  a 
future  marked  with  grave  uncertaint\  Y  ir 
mission  In  life  will  encompass  every  ;  !  i  f 
human  endeavor.  Now,  more  than  i  .  y 
other  time  In  the  past,  you  as  Americans 
have  «  mlsslcn  different  from  that  of  any 
other  boy  or  girl  on  this  planet. 

Not  since  the  dnik  rt  r,  at  Valley  Forge, 
when  the  Immortal  v.  i  .  ^^ton  prayed  for 
victory,  has  our  country  faced  such  grave 
danger  as  It  dtjes  today.  For  the  first  time 
In  Its  existence,  our  country  Is  at  the  cross- 
roads of  civilization  It  can  be  plainly  seen, 
that  we  must  now  choose  either  the  road  to 
liberty  or  the  road  to  slavery.  I  need  not 
explain  to  you  the  meaning  of  the  road  to 
liberty  As  for  the  road  to  slavery  I  am  sure 
that   the   thunderous  noises   of   destruction 


which  touched  off  your  spirit  on  December  7, 
1941.  when  the  Japs  swooped  down  upon 
Pearl  Harbor  without  warning,  must  still  be 
ringing  In  your  ears.  Daily,  the  wires  bring 
you  threatening  news  of  the  advance  of  our 
enemies  in  their  attempt  to  destroy  us. 

Only  the  efforts  of  a  united  nation  cafi 
beat  these  savages.  Our  honest  differences 
of  yesterday  must  be  discarded  by  us  today. 
We  must  forget  the  petty  quarrels.  We  must 
forget  our  political  controversies  and  our 
foolish  religious  prejudices.  We  must  unite, 
and  answer  the  call  of  the  battlefield  If  we 
are  to  succeed  In  defeating  those  who  would 
destroy  cur  liberties,  who  would  crush  cur 
Institutions,  suppress  our  civilization,  eradi- 
cate our  culture,  and  make  serfs  of  us  all. 
When  we  of  the  American  Legion  returned 
home  from  the  first  World  War.  we  at  once 
set  out  on  a  course  of  life  that  would  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  horrors  of  that  war 
Preparedness  was  our  mighty  rock,  upon 
which  we  proposed  to  build  the  hopes  of 
eternal  freedom  In  so  many  words  we  said: 
"The  way  to  avoid  futAire  wars  upon  us,  is 
to  build  up  and  maintain  a  strong  defense." 
Men  of  letters,  politicians,  and  educators 
often  disagreed  with  us 

Even  that  famous  columnist  Walter  Llpp- 
mann,  said  In  his  address  to  the  graduates 
of  Duke  University  In  1937:  "The  advance 
of  the  barbarians  has  been  stopped,  and  In 
the  decade  to  come  they  will,  if  we  have 
patience  and  courage,  be  routed  and  sub- 
dued" 

Lippmann  might  have  been  right  If  he 
had  added:  "Provided  we  are  prepared  to  de- 
feat them." 

We  of  the  American  Legion,  whom  Mr 
Lippmann  referred  to  as  "men  unbalanced 
by  recent  war  and  waving  the  bloody  shirt" 
were  then  crying  to  the  high  heavens  that 
the  only  way  to  avoid  future  wars  Is  to  be 
prepared  for  them. 

Being  one  of  those  Americans  "unbal- 
anced" by  World  War  No.  1,  though  not  of 
Mr.  Llppmann's  fame.  I  challenged  his  faulty 
reasoning  when  in  February  1936  1  wrote: 
"If  the  World  War  had  been  properly 
ended  by  parceling  out  the  German  Empire 
to  th?  victorious  nations — as  It  should  have 
been— the  fate  of  the  nations  today  would 
have  been  different  •  •  •  There  would 
have  been  no  Italo-Ethlopla  conflict,  as  the 
extermination  of  Oermany  would  have  served 
as  a  mighty  reminder  to  a  would-be  ag- 
gressor nation  Oermany  today  would  not 
be  an  armed  camp 

"If  our  pacifists  would  have  only  used 
common  sense,  our  country  would  have  had 
a  nv,:  t  rv  force  second  to  none.  •  •  • 
Htui  vM  been  prepared  for  war.  we  most 
likely  never  would  have  been  drawn  Into 
the  confiict  of  1914 

"If,  when  "■  (it   ;:   ,iiy  on  her  knees, 

we  had  refusiU  i^  Uini  iicr  "promise  to  be 
good."  she  would  have  never  had  the  chance 
to  become  another  armed  camp  and  ready 
to  explode  at  will 

"There  are  only  two  avenues  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation.  One  is  to  let  the  ag- 
gressor nations  know  that  we  are  fully  pre- 
pared, and  the  other  Is  to  administer  to  a 
defeated  aggressor  such  complete  destruction 
that  she  can  never  again  assume  dangei-ous 
proportions  and  become  »  menace  to  the 
world 

"Let  our  country  waste  no  time  and  spare 
no  money  in  building  an  army,  navy,  and 
air  force  second  to  no  other  nation  on  earth 
And  If  such  action  on  the  part  of  this  Nation 
produces  an  armament  race,  let  us  be  the 
first  and  the  swiftest  in  the  race." 

A  .  in  1938.  in  an  address  made  by  me 
i„   i.L'Aly  naturalized  citizens.  I  said: 

"Rather   than   to   get   caught  unprepared, 

this  country,  should,  if  need  be.  Increase  Its 

national   debt    tenfold   and   build   an    army, 

navy,  and  air  force  that  will  compel  the  re- 

j   spect  of  the  world. 


■  We  muii  waste  no  time;  we  must  spare 
no  money;  we  must  draft  Industry  and  lat)or 
We  must  dot  every  mile  of  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacttlc  shores  with  ships  that  could  defend 
this  country  on  sea.  We  must  place  an  anti- 
aircraft gun  on  every  knoll  In  America,  and 
we  must  build  aerial  machines  so  fast  as  to 
enable  us  to  blot  out  the  sun  at  the  first 
intimation  of  foreign  aggression.  Only  this 
way  can  we  command  the  respect  of  strut- 
ting dictators  " 

But  warnings  like  these  went  unheeded 
Tlie  American  people  continued  to  indulge 
In  luxurious  optimism  They  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  a  second  world  war  was  then  in 
the  making  They  ref vised  to  be  on  the  alert 
They  were  clinging  to  their  lethargy  until 
the  inevitable  has  come.  When  we  did 
awaken,  we  found  that  we  had  been  forced 
into  World  War  No  2  That  we  must  fight 
In  order  to  defend  our  Inalienable  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  we  must  fight  to  preserve  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  which  Is  our 
guaranty  of  freedom. 

We  will  not  fall.  We  Will  not  accept  one 
lota  of  the  ideology  of  the  Hun  or  the  Jap 
We  have  come  to  the  test.  We  will  accept 
the  challenge  and  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  meet  and  defeat  these  enemies  of  liberty 
We  will  defend  our  rights  with  every  drop 
of  our  blood,  with  every  fiber  of  our  being, 
and  with  every  pulsation  of  our  heart.  It 
is  a  war  to  determine  the  fate  of  civilization 
and  we  mtist  fight  it  to  the  end 

We  must  now  fight  to  protect  our  wives,  our 
children,  our  hemes,  the  Institutions  we  love, 
and  the  liberty  we  cherish,  from  the  beasts 
who  know  no  mercy,  from  the  horrible  fate 
that  these  barbarians  Infiicted  upon  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Norway,  Denmark.  Belgium, 
and  France 

From  among  your  own  friends  and  neigh- 
bors came  the  first  sacrifice  on  the  field  of 
battle  when  Anthony  B  Shirley.  Jr.,  son  ol 
Mr  :  >  Mis  A  B  Shirley,  Sr  ,  was  killed  In 
actiou  ill  ihe  Coral  Sea  on  May  7.  Anthony 
died  fighting  for  his  country  Our  heart  goes 
out  to  his  bereaved  parents.  It  Is  from  these 
honored  dead  that  wc  take  Increased  devotion 
to  the  cause  for  which  they  laid  down  their 
lives.  These  men  will  live  forever  In  the 
hearts  of  their  countrymen.  Let  us  :  f 
certain  that  Anthony  Shirley  has  noi  u.eU 
In  vain. 

The  peoples  of  the  earth  look  with  sim.  'v 
to  us,  as  the  only   rt>malnlng  deposit     ^      : 
the   sacred  fires  of  liberty,   and  our   • 
would  seal  forever  the  destinies  of  mai  k 
But  we  cannot  fall,  because  our  belief  In  the 
blessings   of   American    freedom    nrr*.    'inde- 
pendence  has   prepared   us    for   tli<     ;    «    t  nt 
hour     Every  faith  wc  hold  and  e\  <  :         «    •  v 
we  cherish  calls  us  to  service  in   ^         :i. 
critical  hour  of  our  country's  rx><  i    . 

Americal    You  are  our  credlti  ;  !u,u  \>-<       < 
your  debtors.    You  are  our  protector  m      u< 
are  your  charges.    You  are  our  moth<  i   t  : 
we  are  your  children.    Greater  affectu  li  (i  < 
not  exist. 

The  creed  of  the  American  boy  and  girl  as 
expresH  ■      ■    v.  Blake  of  tl-.'    a         i. 

Journal  -  uit  ^j  i'      -  ago  Is  my  cn<  a  ■     \ 
today: 
"My  country!  when  you  call  I  come— for  'tis 

thtough  thee 
I've  walked  the  streets— the  peer  of  all,  and 

free, 
You've  made  of  me  a  sovereign  to  pursue 
My  destiny  unshbckled  for  I  knew 
No  tyrant  would  oppress  me,  tie  me  down. 
I  am  no  king,  and  yet  I  wear  a  crown. 
The  crown  that  lets  me  think  my  thoughts 

aloud. 
That    let.s   me   face   life's   fight    u.'ti    head 

unbr  V, :  ,: 
That  bids  ;i.l   -a.,;.-!..}:  G.d  ;i.   i:.;.    ■-«:,  vu;, . 
That  guards  my  little  children  at  their  play. 
That  lets  mr  wrrk  •»:r'^r!rrp'  red  for  my  clan 
And  give^  .>.,  I'l..^;  ,.:.,:.*    v:'h  any  man. 
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Oh  bli-^iird  Nut  Ion.  jrou  h»w  »*id  t*  m^ 
u     *  :      rj  and  nrvrr  crw  k  tlif  lii»f« 

V  .  ;..•  nmn  and  no  v»nju»t    i«nd 

Shall   biocK  your  way  In  thia  yo^t  n»tlv« 

land  ' 
\i        uniryl  by  your  lort.  and  ihrofujh  your 

might 
!>«  bp#n  proU«t«d  In  my  •vrry  ri4ht 

\        wrr»  I  to  rrfvi»e  you  wl  < 
I        -»•  U)  sacnnce  my  life,  r 
To  kwp  yiiu  safe,  and  ynur  cjiruict 
Ood  pity  me.  Id  b«  as  baae  and 
Aa  one  who  »«w  hLB  mother  strlcke 
And   never   raUed   his   hand   to   g^iard 
blow." 

I  am  c«>nndent  that  you  beys  andjgirls  will 
adopt  and  loUow  the  principles  laid  down  m 
this  creed,  and  that  as  m'n  an  J  women 
cndlcd  In  a  country  of  liberty,  ycur  acts  and 
clMda  win  compare  favorably  with  the  pio- 
neers of  this  country 

And  now  I  want  to  offer  to  you  riiy  sincere 
confiTHtulatlons  upon  ycur  gradui  ticn  and 
wuh  for  each  of  you  a  happy  future  In  all 
of  your  endeavors 
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M:  BENNF^FT  N!:  .-;•■..-:  r  oUSiness- 
mca  ul  uur  ^vu-.il.y  a:--  :>,:i-  l;''.-issed 
to  desperation  by  Federal  i  i  .  its. 
Several  small-busines.s  -.  -.  hi  -  '  d  me 
that  in  order  to  answ.  r  ;;>  -.  i:^  reus 
Inquiries  from  Wa,>ihington  ■  v  have 
compelled  •     •  nr'.oy  additi  jnal  help. 

I;  It  IS  neces.-.iry  i.-.:  every  d'^'VT-tment. 
board,  bureau,  and  commissi.  :  •  know 
all  alx)ut  every  business,  b  _-  i:.  i  ittle. 
In  this  country,  it  appears  '-o  n;j  !  at  one 
report  could  be  made  to  a  centija!  agency 
in  Wa.-h'nRton,  which  r.  '  ::'^  I  '.!d  an- 
swer questions  of  all  ''^  ■y.i  tu  ratio 
meddlers 

Mr  Speaker,  as  an  ex.rr.  j  f  what 
businessmen  have  to  contt:;.;  a  :.  I  want 
to  read  one  of  many  letters  received  by 
me  discussms  this  problem.  Fdr  obvicus 
reason.'^  th>>  name  of  the  firm  i ;  omitted. 


Hon    t'MiiiP  A    B».N.NrrT 
HoMxe  or  RrDfev^mtaftivs  Wa.tfMii(fton.  D  C 
Dfak  Snt     We  are  appealing  t  ;'  r  re- 

lief from  the  burden  cf  mnklng  •  ctin- 

tlnuous  rep-^rts  to  bureaus  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other If  this  continues,  it  w:;:  brrak  the 
backs  of   businessmen    and   :  .    the 

small -business  man  who  cani.v  :  „:  .  .vi  :,j  em- 
ploy the  ffflce  force  necessary  to  c< imply  with 
all   'he  demands  of  the  dlffemit  l)urrau- 

The  latest  demand  of  the  Ofnce  c  f  Price  Ad- 
ministration requ'.nni;  a  flnancia  report  be 
prepared  Includes,  among  other  de  nrinds  the 
following : 

1  Deacrlption  of  business,  ch.i.iit^  made 
during  the  past  3  years,  and  Cvi  u^mplated 
changes 

2  List  of  produce  »:  d  ~»  showing 
the  dollar  volume  or  percentage  c^  total  sales 
or  revenues  fcr  rnrh  I'em 

3  Ll«t  of  >tt>. '1  ■  •>  :" -•"  i  '  r-.i«thly 
paid  ofBcers  .i...i  i;;.p.  >tt*  .i;'.i.;  ■;  ckr.  -Iders 
owning   10  percent  or   more  of  a  ly  class  of 


stock    with    -tn 

4  Operaf.:  c 
r*(-»<  prices  i  ^ 
c>:  reciation  a:. 


f»rat'.on   pnirt   ■ 
'  -rmation     :t.  ~  ^ 
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M  to  repairs,  maintenance  and  capital  ex- 
penditure*. Cost  methods,  and  re!«rvca 

5  Financial  statements,  including  prof\t 
and  lc«8  alatement.  balance  sheet,  svirplua 
aixalyaij*.  coat  of  (ods  sold,  fixed  and  intAiigl- 
ble  a»cu.  reatfYM  for  fVxed  and  inungible 
assets,  and  other  reserves 
And  then*  reporu  to  be  furnished  quarterly. 
All  the  abovp  Information  la  given  In  in- 
come-tax returns  but  evidently  such  a  return 
does  not  satisfy  the  different  bureaus  desire 
to  hariiSB  and  burden  business  to  the  break- 
ing point. 

One  complete  report  from  baslness  to  its 
Oovernment  could  be  devised  to  be  Included 
with  the  income-tax  report  that  would  fur- 
nish every  division  of  the  Oovernment  all  the 
information  it  needs  including  labor  and 
the  many  new  Government  alphabetical  set- 
ups Tliis  is  the  time  of  simplifying,  mod- 
ernizing, and  streamlining  all  efforts  to  a 
minimum  for  economy. 

We  feel  that  It  Is  time  Congress  take  con- 
trol oJ  all  bureaus  In  Washington  who  hinder 
rathei  than  help  all  business  to  operate  and 
do  their  part  to  help  the  Allies  whip  the 
Axis  to  a  ptilp 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  it  is  up  to 
Congress  to  regtilate  the  regulators  and 
busylKKiies  of  this  administration  who  are 
forcing  thousands  of  small  businesses  into 
bankruptcy 
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the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  and  Power 
Proiect  I 
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Thursday.  June  25.  1942 

Mr.  BrlTrR.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
1   I  "42.  ine  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 


(      !    I 


M  K.-.UGHI.  in  an  extension  of  his  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  found  on  page  A2216.  in- 
cluded a  copy  of  an  address  delivered  by 
M  '  G^^n.  Eugene  Reybold,  Chief  of  Army 
Eii^in'-ers.  before  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  at  its  annual  conven- 
tion, in  Chicago  on  May  29.  1942.  On 
June  17,  1942.  Mr.  Angell  of  Oregon  had 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
on  page  A2315.  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  that  well-known  and  highly 
respected  organization,  at  the  same  con- 
vention. 

My  purpose  is  to  add  another  impor- 
tant and  highly  significant  chapter  to  the 
report  on  the  proceedings  of  that  con- 
vention. But  first,  let  me  recite  for  the 
purpose  of  the  record,  a  brief  description 
of  the  Nitional  R  vers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress. The  fact  that  its  Chicago  meeting 
was  Its  thirty-sixth  annual  convention 
indicates  the  permanency  of  its  status, 
confirms  the  well-known  fact  of  its  long- 
time participation  in  and  sponsorship  of 
movements  to  promote  the  development 
and  use  of  our  inlai.J      iter  resources. 

The  fact  that  uie  Honorable  Dewxy 
Short  is  its  president  and  that  our  col- 
:f\i^it  s  :he  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
,Mr  iNuHOL.";  T"d  '.he  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  St.  kl6x  .  are  its  vice  presi- 


dents, and  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  MANsriELDl  an'i  Mv  i."'n'le- 
man  from  Washington  I M:  H\t::n  are 
members  of  Its  board  of  datcioiii  adds 
lu.ster  to  lis  being  and  strengthens  the 
Influence  of  its  actions. 

The  Chicago  convention  was  attended 
by  247  registered  delegates  from  114 
cities.  34  States,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  purpose  of  Its  meeting, 
consistent  with  its  action  throughout  the 
years,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  preamble 
of  the  article  inserted  in  the  Record  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Angell).  It  is  summarized  in  the  con- 
cluding statement  thereof,  which  I  quote: 

With  a  view  to  securing  greater  utilization 
of  our  waterways  for  the  war  emergency,  as 
well  as  to  reaffirm  its  interests  in  matters 
pertinent  to  the  improvement  arid  use  of  our 
water  resources  for  navigation,  flood  control, 
power  development,  and  allied  purposes,  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  assem- 
bled at  its  thirty-sixth  annual  ccuventlon.  In 
Chicago.  111.,  adopts  the  following  resolutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  would  naturally 
assume  that  among  the  broadly  compre- 
hensive resolutions  adopted  tiy  the  con- 
vention there  would  be  found  some  ref- 
erence to  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and 
power  project.  We  have  been  repeatedly 
told,  with  markedly  declinini?  frequency 
in  recent  months,  however,  that  that 
particular  project  was  among  the  most 
vital,  if  not  the  most  urgently  needed, 
waterway  and  power  development  that 
has  been  considered  in  conrection  with 
our  war  'Efforts. 

The  fact  that  the  published  resolu- 
tions contain  no  reference  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  should  not  lead  one  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  subject  was  not 
considered  by  the  convention. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  was 
the  one  subject  that  created  great  in- 
terest, caused  extended  debate,  and  pro- 
voked decisive  action,  as  the:  minutes  of 
the  resolution  committee  anc  of  the  con- 
vention itself  should  show. 

The  resolutions  committte  consisted 
of  62  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  considered  and  acted 
upon  all  the  resolutions  reproduced  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

When  that  part  of  the  committee's 
report  entitled  "Legislation'  was.  under 
consideration,  several  suggestions  for  the 
treatment  of  the  St.  Lawrerict  question 
were  advanced  and  fully  debated. 

Eventually  an  amendment  reading: 
"This  Congress  expressly  disapproves 
the  so-called  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and 
power  project"  was  offered  and  adopted 
by  the  committee  without  .i  dissenting 
vote.  After  this  had  beer,  done  and 
without  any  prior  authority  from  or 
subsequent  ratification  by  the  resolu- 
tions committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  with  the  consent  of  the  dele- 
gate who  had  offered  the  amendment 
added  the  words,  "In  its  present  form." 
The  resolutions  as  thus  amended  were 
reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Congress  at  its  meeting  on 
May  30,  where  the  amendment  was  ruled 
out  of  order  by  the  presiding  officer,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  not  previously  been  acted 
upon  by  the  projects  committee. 
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On  iVA  a:  P'  a!  !:i'n'.  'l.i-  I'.ili'U,  i  !  !ln 
Chair,  the  presiding  oflircr  \^;*^  held  to 
have  been  sustained  lii  h>  iiilnr-  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  tli  a.  :  .:  !a;led 
to  obtain  the  support  of  two-thirds  of 
those  voting. 

The  records  of  il  -  meeting  will  show. 
however,  that  -ti  a  i-uig  vote  f'O  re- 
cent of  the  dt.iga'.t,-  who  votec;  !..\.i.  d 
overriding  the  action  of  the  chairman. 
Many  delegates  wh.  '^'e  opposed  to 
the  St.  Lawrencr  i  :  :  voted  to  up- 
hold the  chai::na!.  :n  the  Interest  of 
harmony."  a:..i  r:  ar.v  others  refrained 
from  voting  vn  -i.'  appeal  from  the 
ruling. 

Thus  by  a  hichiy  technical  iiailia- 
mentary  device,  wa.==  the  thirty-six' li  an- 
nual convent !H  .1  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Cur.gress  prevented  from 
officially  recording  its  overwhelming  dis- 
approval of  the  St.  Lav.i.:.v.  wa->iway 
and  power  project. 
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Thursday,  June  25,  1942 
y.'  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  minority  report  filed  by  myself 
with  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities: 

This  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  makes  the  following  re- 
port to  set  forth  its  views  in  connection  with 
the  report  recently   is.sued   by  the  majority 
of   the  committee   wh.ch   purports   to   be   a 
report  on  attacks  on  Congress  and  which  is 
a  report  on  the  Union  for  Democratic  Action. 
The  circumstances  of  the  issuance  of  the 
majority  report  are  such  as  to  require  com- 
ment    Only  one  mee*«ng  was  held  regarding 
it  and  only  four  members  of  the  corfimlttee 
were  present  at  that  time.    Until  that  meet- 
ing assembled,  this  minority  of  the  committee 
had  never  seen  nor  heard  of  the  report  in 
question.    Yet  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made 
to  secure  Immediate  adoption  of  the  report, 
motions  were  made  to  that  effect,  and  the 
refusal    in    this   executive    meeting    of    this 
mimrity  to  agree  to  a  report  he  had  never 
read    has   subsequently  been   Interpreted   in 
the  press  as  an  "attempt  to  protect   Com- 
munists."    No   hearings  were   ever   held   on 
any    of    these    matters.      Subsequently    and 
without  any  other  meeting  of  the  committee, 
the  majority   report  was  issued.     The  min- 
ority never  voted  against  the  issuance  of  the 
report,  nor  did  he  have  opportunity  to  sug- 
gest changes  In  it  or  to  vote  either  for  or 
against    it.     The    majority   report    was   just 
Issued  all  of  a  sudden  without  any  aitlon  at 
all  In  which  the  minority  had  opportunity 
to  participate. 

This  minority  report  Is  not  prompted  by 
any  desire  to  defend  'he  recent  publication 
by  the  Union  for  Democratic  Action  of  an 
analysis  of  Congress"  voting  record  and  a  list 
of  people  it  recommends  for  defeat.  Indeed, 
at  the  outset  the  minority  states  flatly  that 
It  holds  no  brief  for  the  Union  for  Demo- 
cratic Action:  and  that  It  disagrees  with  the 
recently  published   analysis  of   Congress   by 
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•aid    Union    for    Democratic    Action    on    a 
number  of  basic  and  Important  point*. 

The  minority  does  not  like  this  method  of 
preparing    llata    of    Members    of    Congresa 
muikcd    for    defeat    and    it    finds    It    v«ry 
difllfult   to  determine  upon  what  basis  the 
list  was  complied.    For  thf  t'liion  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  condemns  ^      >    N.i  mbers  with 
perfect    voting    records    in    ivieign    policy 
(from    the    Union's    standpoint).    On    the 
other    hand,    the    Union    condemns    other 
Members  whose  votes  on  domestic  Issues  are 
almost    perfect    (from    the    Union's    stand- 
point) on  the  basis  of  their  votes  on  foreign 
policy    before    Pearl    Harbor    and    yet    falls 
to  say  a  word  In  criticism  of  the  one  Mem- 
ber who  even  voted  against  national-defense 
appropriation  bills  after  the  war  in  Europe 
began.    Surely,  this  was  the  most  dangerous 
single  type  of  obstruction  of  all.     Charges, 
without    substantiation,    are    made    against 
the   personal    character   of    Members      Such 
material  should  have  no  place  in  any  docu- 
ment Issued  by  any  responsible  organization. 
The  minority  o.'  this  committee  has  learned 
to  hold  in  sincere  respect  many  Members  of 
Congrese  with  whose  views  on  certain  mat- 
ters he  does  not  agree,  but  whose   personal 
integrity  he  never  wovild  question. 

In  making  this  minority  report,  therefore, 
there  Is  no  Implication  of  approval  of  the 
contents  of  the  report  on  Congress  by  the 
Union  for  Democratic  Action. 

It  is.  however,  the  minority's  position  that 
the  issuance  of  this  report  by  the  majority  of 
the  Dies  commltJee.  dealing  as  it  does  with 
an  organization  whose  formation  was  ridi- 
culed anC  bitterly  attacked  by  the  Commu- 
nlFt  press,  amounts  to  having  the  committee 
descend  to  the  undignified  position  of  engag- 
ing In  a  name-calling  contest  with  an  or- 
ganization whose  ideas  the  committee  just 
doesn't  like. 

The  larger  question,  therefore,  is  whether 
or  not  it  is  a  proper  business  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  to  take  notice 
of  this  Union  for  Democratic  Action  report,  to 
challenge.  In  effect,  .he  union's  right  to  en- 
gage in  political  activity  critical  of  Members 
of  Congress,  or  to  lay  at  the  door  of  the  Union 
for  Democratic  Action  a  charge  that  the  Union 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  attack  on  Con- 
gress as  an  institution  and  an  attempt  to 
destroy  Congress  as  the  central  bulwark  of 
democracy  In  America.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
mincrlty,  the  majority  report  does  all  these 
things. 

Unless  the  Congress  is  a  strong  and  vigor- 
ous coequal  branch  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment, democracy  as  we  have  known  It  In 
America  cannot  continue. 

No  one  is  any  more  deeply  disturb<H3  over 
ciu-rent  attacks  upon  the  Congress  or  over 
the  present  necessary  concentration  of  power 
in  executive  agencies  than  the  minority  of 
this  committee  at  present;  and  as  long  as  the 
war  lasts.  It  Is  of  course  unavoidable  that 
great  power,  authority,  £.nd  discretion  be 
lodged  In  executive  agencies.  We  are  at  war 
and  in  every  war  that  has  happened  It  Is 
the  only  way  to  run  a  war  But  once  the  war 
Is  ended  the  very  future  existence  of  democ- 
racy m  America  will  depend  upon  Congress 
resuming  Its  proper  powers  and  Influence, 
which  is  one  main  reason  the  mincrity  of 
this  committee  has  been  urging  the  Congress 
to  prepare  now  for  the  proper  performance  of 
that   task. 

Furthermore,  the  minority  shares  the  con- 
cern of  some  other  Members  of  Congress  and 
of  other  people  throughout  the  country  that 
there  does  exist  a  deliberate  attempt  to  dis- 
credit the  Congress  in  the  eyes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

But  it  is  the  position  of  the  minority  that 
no  Member  of  Congress  has  a  right  Ui  object 
nor  even  to  be  particularly  concerned  if 
attacks  are  made  upon  him  as  an  individual 
Member  of  Congress,  for  by  the  very  defini- 
tion of  oizr  representative  government  every 
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Mombi>r  ol  Congrans  roust  n' 
to  such  criuclim  and  attm.;.  \s 
our  political  life  would  stacnat*  and  w  '  a 
no  more  have  a  roprcscnlat4te  d>  iU^K  ...i.v 
■ystrm.  The  very  genius  of  our  American 
way  Is  the  right  of  p«>ople  to  crltlcl»'  thoae 
in  ofllce.  Of  course,  attempu  to  defeat  in- 
dividual Members  must  not  be  conJa  v  ah 
attacks  on  Congreas  as  an  instltuii  i      s 

at  least  intereatlng  to  observe  that  atv 
of  this  character,  to  pick  out  Mrr -^i  ,i 
Congress  and  mark  them  for  defeat  i  -  !> m 
repeatedly  proved  to  be  resented  by  the  peo- 
ple and  to  redound  to  the  benefit,  not  the 
detriment,  of  the  Members  attacked 

m  any  case  the  minority  Is  fundamentally 
convinced  that  the  remedy  for   the  attacks 
on   Congress   lies   In   the   hands  of   Conrr^'s 
Itself      A  courageous,  effective,  and  con-- 
tlve  job  of  doing  a:i  things  to  push  f<  rv    ■  i 
the  war  effort,  of  stopping  waste  In  w,.:  i  \ 
pendltures.  of  protecting  small  buslneso  and 
combating  monopoly  controls  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  equalizing  the  burdens  of  the  war, 
of  sincerely  abandoning  the  advocacy  of  spe- 
cial  interests,  of   keeping  the   p>eople  so  far 
as   i>ossible    Informed    as    to    the    real    facta 
connected    with    shortages,    rationing,    price 
control,  contracts  and  the  like,  and  of  pre- 
paring now  to  meet  effectively  the  after-war 
domestic  t-onomlc  problems — these   are  the 
things  Congress  could  and  should  do  to  com- 
bat these  attacks. 

It  is  lncffect\ial  and  undignified  for  Con- 
gress or  any  committee  of  Congress  to  attempt 
to  answer  attacks  by  the  mere  pssertlon  that 
the  anackers  are  not  good  Americans  That 
Is  the  main  thing  the  majority  report  does. 
Now,  the  majority  does  not  charge  that 
the  Union  for  Democratic  Action  is  a  Com- 
munist organization.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  not  one  person  connected  with  It  where 
the  charge  can  apparently  be  substantiated 
that  such  person  Is  a  Communist 

There  are  charges  that  some  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Union  have  In  the  past  had 
communism  connections  And  from  this  It  la 
assumed  that  their  present  point  of  view  is 
still  a  Commiuiist  point  of  view 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  true  that  far  from 
having  anything  to  do  with  organizing  the 
Union  for  Democratic  Action,  the  Commu- 
nist Party  actually  attacked  it  through  the 
Communist  Party  press  In  very  bitter  fashion. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  In  AprU  1941, 
when  the  Union  for  Democratic  Action  was 
formed,   the   Dally   Worker,   official   organ   of 
the  Communist  Party,  stated  editorially  that: 
"Linked  with   the  Government,  tied   to  the 
war  machine,   and  faithful   to  capiUl.   they 
are  a  menace  to  the  labor  movement  and  to 
peace.     They  come  bearing  the  poison  of  the 
imperialist  slaughter.    The  working  class  and 
the  American  people  must  shun  them  as  the 
fif»r.  column  of  the  Wall  Street  empire  " 

The  New  York  Times  had  this  to  say  on  the 
same  occasion:  "The  point  Is  that  the  pub- 
lished program  Indicates  a  clean  break  with 
foreign  ideologies  and  a  determination  to  deal 
with  American  problems  in  the  spirit  of 
democratic  institutions.  This  way  1;'  ';  .i- 
ful  discussion,  progress  by  adjustmt  ;.;  ..:  d 
compromise,  and  unity  in  essentials.' 

And  when  Hitler  marched  Into  Rtissia  :ae 
Union  Itself  Issued  a  statement  containing 
these  passages:  "Warning  against  Communist 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  American  liberal 
and  labor  movement  h.--  h  :» >ult  of  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  war,  the  Unioj-  :  r  I  *  mocratic  Action, 
at  a  special  execu"  .u  n  ::.:):, :'t'i  ;i.c,-.;.t  ;,(.-.- 
terday,  nevertheleb.^  c.^Vn  a  u;,>c:.  int  Ainer.caii 
Government  to  give  e.:v  ixjsslble  economic 
and  techr.ica:  a';=-:P"aiice  tu  R;;ss;.i  in  coop- 
eration w:'...  :.•  b:  tish."  "•  *  '  the  for- 
eign policy  which  the  new  situation  requires 
must  not  persuade  us  to  relax  our  vigilance 
against  Communist  penetration  into  the  lib- 
eral and  labor  movement." 

It    is    true    that    after    the    Communists 
changed  their  position  on  foreign  pwlicy  ihese 
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a-tacKs  by  the  Communist  press  on 
r    r  r>m<Kratlc  Acnon  ceased,  but 
Xor  Democratic  Action  held  to  Its 
the    way    through       It    was    the 
Party    that    chanced       And    the 
Democratic  Action  s  poeiilon  down  tc 
of   Hitlers  attack   on   Russia   was 
oppcsite  of  that  of  the  Communist 
The  minority  would  be  le«»  than 
It  did  ■-?  that  frome  of  the  e 

past   11  1   by   some  of   the   pf 

nected   with   the   Union   for   DemtH 
tlon    18    sericvis.    especially    when 
Itaelf  and   in  the  absence  of  »ny 
In  tlf-fense. 

But  the  test  that  must  be  appl 
one  fjf  p>ast  opinions  but  of  absclut 
quectioned  present  loyalty  to  cur 
her  own   sake   as   she   fights   this 
minority    can    find   no   evidence 
these   people  are   lacking  in  such 
that   their   loyalty   is  in   any   way 
by  the  fact  that  the  aoviet  Union 
same   side       Indeed,    the   very   ci^n 
tlie  Union  for  EK^mocratlc  Action 
bitter  opposition  to  the  Cominu: 
on  American  foreign  policy  In  it.- 
fore  Hitler  attacked  Russia. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  nothi 
tnexruj-ablo    in    a    report    which    a 
Imp'.v    Conununist    charges    again 
ganizaticn    without    actually    bel 
make  such  charges,  to   include  in 
Incorpprated  in  the  majority  report 
of   many   people   whose   sound    Ar 
no  sane  or  fair  person   would  qu 

Anyone  seeking  to  discredit  a 
people  in  the  future  will  almost 
that   the  Dies  committee   has  c 
with  being  Communists      The  m< 
taken    no   pains   whatsoever  to    pr 
Furthermore    the   Dies  commit 
posed    to    Investigate    subver'  ■  ~ 
which  to  the  minority  at  le  . 
Ities  seeking  the  overthrew  by   t 
Government    and    especially    thos< 
which  are  directed  from  abroad 
ever,    the    committee    undertakes 
people    of     un-American     activlti 
they  criticize  certain  features  of 
or  say  unkind  things  about  flna 
ism  or  because  they  come  out  fo  • 
degree  of  cccpieratlon  in  cur  econ'' 
Is  m  danger  of    becoming  an   ni; 
arrogates  to  It^lf  the  right  to  ce: 
Ideas.     That  In  itself  Is  un-Amer 

For   any   man   has  a   rlgh*     r- 
belleve  In.  advocate,  and  w    -<    : 
change  and  reform  so  long  only 
seeks  to  gain  his  ends  except  by 
tutional  method  of  atteinprmg  to 
majority  of  the  people  by  Americ 
methods  that  he  is  right.     The  n 
port  Is  shot  through  with  statemi 
Ing  people  of  t)elng  un-Amertcan 
they  are  N'l     -    F.«sclsts.  or  CommM 
because     ;.•        political    or    econo 
or  opinions  are  not  orthodox  a'^  j'.i 
committee  majority 

n.e  main  emphasis  of  •: 
Is  r.o  lay  at  the  door  of  tiir-  Uin 
cratic    Action    responsibility   for 
attack  on   Conttress   and    then   to 
attack  to  the  Communist  Pnr^y  s 
losophy      I   .<•     ■    •'    N 1.'       f-  I       -" 
and  other  if-'.  •■•:-.:■.>■  i-'.i;  ~-.----w^  •- 
Is  a  dictatorship  and  a<  such  it  Is 
opposed   to  const itti'v^na!    6erA<-r 
equal  national  legisl.i    i:-    .:    !  p 
government      But  t.     t-  •  ■    -     '.- \.: 
Interpretation  of  the    r-      k  i 

this  comes  perl!cuslv  clce  tv.  lUtr 
tlon  and  to  imply  that  the  Comm 
Is  the  source  of  attacks  rn  C>  r.e 
the  risk  of  sttflmc  all  such  critic 
stated  above,  depriving  democracy 
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average  Senator  or  Congressman  says  The 
reason  they  dont  care  Is  that  they  know  what 
ycu  hear  in  Congress  Is  99  percent  tripe, 
ignorance,  and  demagogtiery  and  not  to  be 
relied  on  '"  (From  column  by  Raymond 
Clapper.  May   17.  1942  ) 

•It  Isnt  that  the  United  SUtes  Congress 
lacks  information  or  the  authority  to  restore 
freedom  to  the  people  and  destroy  this  mon- 
strous outrage.  These  aren't  the  lack.  What 
the  United  States  Congress  lacks  is  guts,  and 
when  the  flag  of  the  new  order  Is  unfurled 
It  should  contain  a  broad  yellow  strecik  in 
memory  of  the  men  who  sold  their  country 
out  for  a  f.'W  lotisy  jobs"  (From  column  by 
Westbrook   Pegler.    Nov    24.    1941  ) 

The  most  important  attacks  on  Congress  as 
a  body  in  recent  months  have  been  carried  In 
some  of  the  moet  conservative  sections  of 
the  press  and  have  to  do  with  the  question 
of  so-called  pensions  and  X  cards. 

There  have  been  answers  made  to  these  at- 
tacks but  no  one  so  far  has  questioned  the 
right  of  Mr  Pegler  and  Mr.  Cla'pper  or  the 
press  generally  to  make  them.  The  minority 
of  the  committee  t>elieves  them  untrue  at- 
tacks But  the  minority  would  not  say — 
and  neither  should  anyone  else  say  that  the 
way  to  anbwer  such  attacks  is  to  charge  Mr. 
Clapper  or  Mr  Pegler  or  the  newspapers  of 
America  with  being  "subversive."  No,  the 
way  to  anwser  such  attacks  is  to  write  a  record 
that   in   Itself   will  disprove   them. 

Surely  neither  Raymond  Clapper  nor  West- 
brook  Pegler  nor  the  newspapers  of  America 
can  be  charged  with  being  Communists  Yet 
their  attack  does  not  even  purport  to  be 
directed  against  individuals.  It  Is  a  straight- 
out  attack  on  Congress  as  a  body  which  the 
Union  of  Democratic  Action's  attack  was  not. 
Furthermore  this  criticism  of  Congress  has 
reached  into  most  smaller  newspapers  in  the 
whole  country  and  practically  every  metro- 
politan dally  as  well 

It  has  been  heard  night  after  night  over 
the  radio  It  Is  a  sort  of  national  pastime. 
If  the  Dies  committee  wants  to  make  a  report 
on  the  subversive  character  of  the  attack 
on  Congress  it  ought  to  make  a  report  that 
Is  somewhere  near  balanced  and  complete. 
But  It  Is  the  minority's  position  that  suoh  a 
report  would  do  exactly  no  good  at  all  and 
that  Congress  can  completely  justify  Itself 
and  meet  every  attack  simply  by  going  ahead 
with  Its  work  in  a  courageous,  effective,  and 
high-minded  way. 

To  criticize  and  attack  the  publications  of 
the  Union  for  Democratic  Action  is  the  ob- 
vious right  of  every  Member  of  Congress. 
To  do  a  constructive  Job  of  protecting  the 
independence,  power,  and  position  of  the 
National  Legislature  Is  the  clear  duty  of  every 
earnest  American  and  particularly  of  every 
Member  of  Congress.  But  for  the  mjorlty 
of  this  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities to  say  that  the  Union  for  Democratic 
Action  is  responsible  for  the  Nation-wide  at- 
tack that  has  been  made  upon  Congress  In 
recent  months  Is,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
minority,  ridiculous.  To  Imply  that  this  or- 
ganization is  in  any  way  dominated  by  or  a 
front  for  the  Communist  Party  is  contrary 
to  the  facts  of  public  record.  And  for  the 
majority  of  the  committee  to  say  in  effect 
that,  although  the  Union  for  Democratic 
Action  is  neither  Communist  nor  Communist 
dominated  nevertheless  it  i£  un-American 
because  some  of  its  members  ere  radicals  is 
to  put  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities in  the  position  of  judging  people  not 
on  the  basis  of  their  fundamental  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  and  Its  constitutional  form 
of  government  but  on  the  basis  of  the  par- 
ticular economic  beliefs  which  they  may  hold 
and  which  are  not  in  accord  with  those  of 
the  committee 

This  Nation  Is  at  war.  It  is  at  war  against 
the  most  powerful  group  of  enemies  any  na- 
tion ever  faced  in  all  history.  Its  very  life 
Is  at  stake  At  this  moment  one  thing  above 
all    else    is    important — that    is    loyalty    to 
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America  and  her  cause.  It  mases  compar- 
atively little  difference  in  these  critical  hours 
what  happened  in  1936  The  fact  regarding 
an  organizatlfcn  or  a  person  that  Is  all  im- 
portant is;  Does  that  organizaMon  or  that 
person,  entirely  regardless  of  its  opinion  of 
our  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
or  its  members,  support  with  all  its  strength 
the  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  now 
engaged?  And  If  the  further  question  Is 
raised,  as  to  whether  an  organizitlon  or  per- 
son supports  the  war  only  becaus-e  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  on  the  same 
side  no  such  charge  can  be  leveled  against 
the  Union  for  Democratic  Action  since  the 
public  record  proves  that  its  pos.tion  was  the 
same  as  it  is  today  at  the  time  when  the 
Soviet  Union  was  collaborating  with  Ger- 
many and  when  Communists  in  this  country 
were  picketing  the  White  House 

The  minority  of  the  committee  has  never 
and  Is  n  ♦  now  seeking  to  defend  or  protect 
any  Communist  The  person  presenting  this 
report  has  signed  every  annual  report  issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  made  the  concluding  argument  in  the 
House  for  continuance  of  the  committee  in 
March  of  this  year.  The  position  of  the 
minority  Is,  however,  that  when  the  majority 
accuses  people  of  being  un-American  because 
their  political  or  economic  viev,s  are  at  va- 
riance with  those  of  the  majority  It  is  com- 
mitting an  error  that  is  not  only  contrary  to 
every  tradition  of  democratic  government  but 
is  of  a  sort  that  no  committee  af  this  char- 
acter can  commit  and  continue  to  do  effective 
work  against  subversive  elements  To  in- 
clude tiie  long  list  of  people  in  tie  chart  pre- 
sented by  the  committee  and  put  into  It  the 
names  of  people  who  by  no  pof«ible  stretch 
of  anyone's  imagination  can  be  considered 
Communists  is  to  strike  a  blow  at  liberty  of 
the  most  serious  kind. 

The  minority  believes  that  f.  man  has  a 
right  to  be  either  an  extreme  reactionary  or  a 
radical  In  his  economic  views  ard  still  be  re- 
garded as  a  good  American  so  long  as  his 
wholehearted  loyalty  is  to  the  United  States 
and  its  constitutional  form  of  government. 
Much  as  the  minortty  disagrees  with  the 
analysis  of  Congress  put  out  by  the  Union  for 
Democratic  Action  it  believes  that  either  this 
organization  or  Raymond  Clapper  or  West- 
brook  Pegler,  or  Time,  or  Life,  or  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  has  a  beslc  American 
right  to  criticize  people  in  ofBciul  positions  in 
the  American  Government,  including  the 
minority  as  well  as  the  majority  of  this  com- 
mittee, without  being  accused  of  being  tools 
of  communism,  nazi-ism.  or  fasclsiti 

All  the  minority  Is  contending  for  is  the 
right  of  loyal  American  citizens  to  disagree 
politically  with  a  majority  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee without  being  branded  as  subversive 
and  un-American. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 


HON   JOHN  J.  McINTYRE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1942 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  M:  Speaker,  ur^d.  r 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.'  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
cently received  from  Ed  Hammer,  presi- 
dent of  the  Wyoming  Auton  obile  Dealers 
Association.  Sheridan,  Wyo.: 

On  April  10  we  sold  to  one  Warren  B  ,.n». 
Indian,  living  on   the   Crow  Rest  rva tlon     it 
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Lrdgf  Gra'.';.  M-'..r  s\  l'.' r.  Chevrolet  pick- 
up. On  approximately  M..  ■;  Mr  Blaine 
was  caught  with  liqui^:  _!.  :--^  p'l.^^jn  but 
not  in  the  car,  and  he  apparently  had  not 
had  a  drink. 

This  pick-up  had  an  unpaid  balance  of 
$600,  most  of  which  was  due  the  15th  of 
this  month.  As  we  had  sold  this  family 
many  units  In  the  past  6  years,  we  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  deal  would  be 
anything  but  entirely  satisfactory. 

We,  as  an  auto  dealer,  realize  that  we  have 
no  recourse  but  will  lose  the  balance  due  al- 
though we  are  entirely  innocent  sellers, 

I  do  not  mention  this  deal  with  the  idea 
of  asking  for  any  help,  but  it  has  become  such 
a  regular  occurrence  in  recent  months  that 
many  dealers  have  suffered  a  considerable 
financial  loss.  In  normal  times  1  would  not 
consider  mentioning  this  to  you.  but  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  such  things  today  may 
make  the  difference  of  automcbile  dealers 
staying  in  business  cr  liquidating,  ob- 
viously such  losses  cannot  be  withstood. 

If  and  when  such  a  time  comes  that  will 
correct  the  law  which  creates  the  loss  to  an 
Innocent  seller.  I  believe  it  would  be  worthy 
of  your  attention. 

It  has  been  Intimated  that  the  Indian 
Service  Department  is  especially  trying  to 
take  all  late-model  cars,  pick-ups,  and  trucks 
that  can  be  taken  in  this  manner,  as  they 
are  badly  in  need  of  transportation.  As  you 
no  doubt  know  they  are  not  even  sold  at 
auction,  but  are  put  into  use  by  the  In- 
dian Department. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  taking  the  time 
to  read  this  letter,  but  please  bear  in  mind 
that  It  Is  not  a  personal  appeal,  but  an 
appeal  for  those  dealers  who  have  innocently 
sold  cars  on  which  they  lose  quite  an 
amount  of  money. 


Silvt^r  Purchase  ,4ct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

OF   PENNSYLVAN  :\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18,  1942 

M:  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  repealing  the  Domestic  Silver  Buying 
Act  of  July  6,  1939,  which  amends  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934.  It  is  time 
we  in  Congress  convince  the  American 
people  that  we  have  begun  to  tune  our 
wartime  thought?  and  actions  to  the  na- 
tional welfare.  But  for  Congress,  silver 
could  become  a  good  soldier  as  a  substi- 
tute metal  in  the  fight  for  freedom. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  it.  While  we 
failed   to   stock   up   with    rubbt  :     rnan- 
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No  industry  can  b«  fxr>e("'d  ' 
pete  with  the  Governmtnt  :n 
silver  at  twice  its  market  x-i.'.: 
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l)loc  in  Congress  insists  that  it  is  more- 
important  liiit  producers  of  the  metal 
get  their  subsidy  than  that  imperative 
war  purposes  be  served  by  using  silver 
which  is  lying  idle  in  the  Treasury.  If 
Congress  can  conscript  "human  life"  in 
the  war  effort,  let  us  not  hesitate  to  use 
silver  to  preserve  human  life.  What  good 
will  it  do  this  Nation  to  stock  up  $100,- 
000,000,000  worth  of  this  white  metal— 
and  lose  the  war.  Yet  the  silverit^s  in 
Congre.ss  want  to  see  the  metal  stay  in 
its  role  as  a  "white  elephant."  Let  this 
Congress  show  some  of  the  fighting  cour- 
age and  spirit  of  our  boys  in  Bataan  and 
wipe  this  shameful  subsidy  off  the  statute 
books  thus  permitting  the  accumulated 
silver  to  do  a  real  job  in  our  war  effort. 

Last  April  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Morgenthau  urged  that  Treasury  silver 
be  released  for  industrial  purposes  and 
that  industry  be  permitted  to  purchase 
domestic  silver  without  having  to  pay  the 
statutory  subsidy  on  it. 

Remember  Congressmen  that  every 
ounce  of  silver  released  to  industry  would 
release  an  ounce  of  copper  for  use  in 
cartridges  and  the  enemy  would  be  shot 
figuratively  with  silver  bullets.  Let  us 
quickly  repeal  this  silver  subsidy  now — 
tomorrow  might  be  too  late. 
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When  These  2  Men  .Spea  ^  10.000  0')0 

Farmers  Spe^k 


farmers  have  reached  the  limit  -  •  '  v.  s 
capacity,  and  will  not  be  l)ecaus«-  il  t-,nKit. 
limited  hours  of  work,  or  any  effort  on  th« 
part  of  farmers  to  take  advantage  of  th« 
war  emergencies  to  secure  social  gains  for 
themselves  or   any   special   group 

We  call  attention  to  the  inconsistency  of 
the  position  taken  by  those  who  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  President  On  the  one  hand, 
they  urge  him  to  support  a  program  of  prices 
for  farmers  at  levels  below  parity,  and  oa 
the  other  they  urge  enormous  appropriations 
for  loans  and  aids  to  farmers  suffering  be- 
cau.se  of  low  income  If  farmers  could  re- 
ceive reasonably  compensatory  prices,  the 
need  for  aid  through  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
We  favor  sufficient  appropriations  to  meet 
the  legitimate  needs  ci  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, but  we  strongly  oppose  exces- 
sive  and   wasteful  expenditures 

As  conditions  Improve,  we  believe  that  ex- 
penditures in  all  emergency  relief  organiza- 
tions should  be  curtailed  proportionately,  and 
we  deplore  the  tendency  to  maintain  such 
expenditures  at  emergency  levels  without  re- 
gard for  Improved  conditions.  We  maintain 
that  fair  farm  prices  will  greatly  reduce  the 
need  for  such  expenditures 

We  remind  you  that  the  per  capita  income 
of  farmers  Is  about  one-fourth  that  of  non- 
farmers,  and  feol  sure  that  the  country  need 
not  fear  Inflation  by  giving  farmers  compen- 
satory prices  Rather  we  may  reeard  wlih 
concern  any  Inflationary  program  of  creating 
billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  debt  in  order  lo 
subsidize  and  increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  general  public,  which  Is  now  enjoying 
the  largest  income  In  history. 
Yours   very   truly, 

A   S.  Goss, 
Master.  Sational  Grange, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1942 

Mr,  CANNON  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  letters  addressed 
to  Members  of  Congress  by  the  two  great 
farm  organizations  of  the  Nation,  one 
signed  by  Albert  S,  Goss,  master  of  the 
National  Grange,  and  the  other  by  Ed- 
ward A.  O'Neal,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

The  National  Grange, 

June  23,  1942. 
To  Members  of  Congress: 

Publicity  has  been  given  to  a  letter  sent  to 
the  President  hy  representatives  of  orgnnized 
labor,  by  certain  religious  welfare  organiza- 
tions, and  by  two  representatives  of  farm 
organizations,  urging  him  to  take  to  the  coun- 
try the  dispute  over  policies  before  Congress 
with  reference  to  selling  farm  commodities 
below  parity  and  making  appropriations  for 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  The 
statement,  as  reported  in  the  press,  declared 
tliat  possible  defeat  or  certain  victory  m  our 
war  effort  was  at  stake. 

Such  a  statement  seems  most  extreme  and 
Intemperate  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
agriculture  has  more  than  met  its  produc- 
tion quotas  from  the  very  first,  and  has  done 
so  without  quibbling  over  guaranteed  re- 
turns on  investment,  working  conditions,  or 
hours  of  labor,  and  will  continue  to  do  Its 
full  part  as  it  always  has  within  the  limits 
of  possibility.  'When  ceilings  are  placed  on 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  when 
farmers  cannot  get  fertilizer  or  essential  ma- 
rl: iierv  tr  r.  ri<  "e  lOFt  manpower,  production 
16  suie   tc   c:-:;ci,   but  it  wUl   not  be  until 


American  Farm  Buread  Federation, 

June  23,  1942. 
To  all  Members  of  Congress: 

Farmers  generally  resent  the  letter  sent 
to  President  Roosevelt  by  representatives  of 
organized  labor,  certain  religious  welfare 
organizations,  and  two  farm  leaders,  which, 
as  reported  In  the  press,  gives  such  a  dis- 
torted and  unfair  picture  of  the  attitude 
and  alms  of  farmers  throughout  the  coun- 
try 

Responding  whole-heartedly  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's plea  for  increased  food  produc- 
tion to  win  the  war,  farmers  are  producing 
the  greatest  supplies  of  food  on  record  The 
Increased  production  of  uillk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts, for  example,  has  in  man^  areas  far 
exceeded  the  capacity  to  absorb  the  supply; 
and  as  a  result,  milk  is  being  wasted  and 
farmers  are  suffering  heavy  losses  A  large 
number  of  cheese  factories  in  the  Middle 
Wes.  and  other  areas  have  closed  down  or 
have  been  forced  to  greatly  reduce  their 
operations  In  the  last  few  days  and  evap- 
orated milk  outlets  have  also  been  curtailed, 
because  of  the  Government's  inability  to 
absorb    accumulated    supplies. 

On  the  other  hand,  farmers  are  confronted 
with  constant  attempts  of  Government  to 
beat  down  the  prices  of  farm  products  below 
parity  levels  to  provide  food  at  bargain 
prices  to  consumers  at  a  time  when  city 
workers  are  receiving  the  highest  wages  on 
record — In  many  cases  double  what  they  re- 
ceived in  the  other  World  War — and  when 
consumer  income  Is  now  at  the  highest  level 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  Yet  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  seeking  author- 
ity to  sell  basic  farm  commodities  below 
parity  In  order  to  maintain  low  prices  to 
consumers  and  force  farmers  to  depend  upon 
Government  subsidies  We  fail  to  see  any 
consistency  In  the  Governments  eflorU  to 
release  feed  grains  below  parity  when  the 
supply  of  the  products  of  feed  grains  al- 
ready exists  in  excess  of  consumer  demand* 
and  Government's  ability  to  purcha.se  This 
Inconsistency   is  particularly   true  when   w« 
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r^mt-mbcr    that    the    surp''J-' 
trul  were  tntended  to  me-  e 

the  Nation  u  now  confrc:  n 

■hortage   m  thu  sr*aon  •  corn  en 
unfarorable    and    abncnnai    wea 
liens 

The   public   Jh  uld    understand 
policy  of  depressing  pr.ces  really 
b*rk:ng  up«n  a  prcjtram  of  fubsid 
will  ha^'e  to  be  ccllected  from  con 
mere  taxes. 

Farmers     even     more     deeply    re 
eflorta  of  organized  lalwr  leaders  to 
agricultural    policies    that    are    Inl 
force    farmers    to    toll    and    »v»eat 
boura    at    price    levels    far    ht      a 
Hf aa    and    industrial    prices 
today  are  approximately   15'2 
19ia  14  base  period,  while  th-    ^ 
dustrial    labor    are    over    300    perc 
cost   of   food    to    urban    consumer* 
1942  represented  the  smallest  toti 
age    of    their    total    Income    of 
during  the  last  30  years.      Farmer  i 
hours  are  not  limited  to  40  hours 
but   they  toll   frum  sunup    to  sun 

Farmers  are  not  demanding  e 
for  long  hours  of  work  as  do  ceri 
of  labor,  or  cost-plus  guaranties 
Industries,    but    they    do    insist 
prices   In    the    market   without   be 
to  depend  upion  subsidies 

We    have,    and    yet    favor 
necessary     for     the     rehabilitation 
Income  farmers,  but  we  aggresslv 
appropriations   for   the   continued 
of  bureaucratic  and  •).-\>'r'-:'.     -i:r 
In   this   Held   of   cred;-         A.      : 
maintenance  of  fair   prices   for   th 
cf  the  farm  Is  much  more  import 
rehabilitation   nf   the<e   farmers   tl 
pnatlons  to  the   Farm  Security 
tion  In  excess  of  real  need.s 

With   the  enormous  public  debt 
dreds  of  billions  of  dollars  necessa 
ecute  the  war.  the  time  has  com* 
halt  on  all  nonessential  spending 
have  responded  i:    r     :   "i  the  call 
ment  for  an   lncr>M  »■   .::   prt>duct 
are  doing  their  full  part  In  the 
Government  war  bonds  and  are 
are  ready  to  continue  to  make  ev 
sacrifice   for   ':  •    O   vernment.   bu 
tlnued   effort-      '    (;   '.ernment    bii 
to   maintain    appropriations  for 
expenditures  a*    high    levels  Is  sr 
derminlng  public  miTi'.f 

We  appeal   to  Congri-NS    a-  ti.c 
tlves  of  the  people,  to  deal  with 
on   a   basis   equal   only   to   that 
Industry    and    labor   and   to   hold 
tlons  within  reasonable  bounds  a 
•nt   with   the   responsibility   of   th 
ir.ent  In  international  affair- 

AMCTU  *N    F»"Vt   BWR' *       ^ 
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leadership  in  preparing  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems cf  the  post-war  period.  This  time 
it  comes  from  the  Christian  Herald  for 
May  1942.  The  Christian  Herald  is  a 
magazine  published  under  the  presider>cy 
of  Daniel  A.  Poling,  an  outstanding  re- 
ligious leader,  and  ministering  tc  people 
of  all  denominations. 
The  editorial  comment  follows: 

POST 

Plans  for  post-war  reconstruction  are  being 
laid  nDW  in  legislation  pending  before  the 
Hou.se  Labor   Committee   of  Congress. 

Mam  feature  of  the  bill  is  "a  practical  plan 
and  program  for  the  continuous  full  employ- 
ment of  all  Americans  able  and  willing  to 
work,  and  for  the  achievement  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  Just  and  equitable  relationship  as 
to  wajjes  between  agriculture  and  Industry, 
to  the  end  that  free  enterprise  may  be  pre- 
served " 

Now  were  getting  somewhere  What  good 
Is  a  war  unless  after  It  we  get  what  we  fight 
for?  Never  l)efore.  in  any  war.  have  so  many 
people  thought  so  much  about  the  peace 
while  the  war  was  still  on.  Getting  some- 
where 


Southern  Ohm  Stipportv  Everv  V.'a.r  F.f^"'-t 


EX  TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  .4.  JENKINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1942 

M:  .'rNK:N'S  Of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  recently  spent  a  day  or  two  among 
the  people  of  my  district  in  southern 
Ohio.  While  modesty  would  not  permit 
me  to  say  that  the  people  of  my  district 
are  superior  to  the  people  of  any  other 
district,  candor  and  honesty  would  de- 
mand that  I  say  that  they  are  the  equal 
of  people  of  any  other  district  in  the 
United  States. 

We  hear  much  talk  about  unity.  I  am 
glad  to  bring  you  the  information  that 
the  people  of  our  district  are  united  more 
closely  than  ever  l)efore.  They  are  all  of 
one  accord.  "Win  the  war"  i.s  the  uni- 
versal cry.  Every  child  in  our  district 
can  sing  "We  did  it  before  and  we  will 
do  it  again." 

RATIONINO 

The  people  are  tremendou.sly  Inter- 
ested in  the  problem  of  rationing  sugar. 
T'  y  are  much  more  Interested  in  the 
niuoning  of  suiiar  than  In  the  rationing 
of  gasoline  or  tires.  Everybody  uses 
sugar.  The  babies  and  the  growing  chil- 
dren must  have  it.  Likewise,  the  grown- 
ups must  have  it.  To  be  fair  with  the 
Government  officials  in  charge  of  ration- 
ing, we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
problem  of  rationing  any  commodity  is 
a  difficult  one.  especially  as  to  sugar.  It 
should  not  be  attempted  without  thor- 
ough preparation.  In  some  counties  in 
'  ;•.  district  they  attempted  to  carry  out 
';,  :  i'loning  programs  from  one  center. 
W  :.  .he  use  of  automobiles  greatly  cur- 
*.•.;  d.  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
p-  pie  from  the  rural  sections  to  get  to 
the  county  seat.  I  am  glad  that  these 
condition's  ar-^  b*"ing  improved.  I  have 
assisted  .::  :  ■  :r  ■  cy  :  g  these  conditions  in 
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our  district,  but  even  yet  many  people 
are  put  to  great  inconvenience  by  being 
compelled  to  go  long  distances  to  the 
rationing  centers  when  they  have  no 
transportation  facilities.  Miiny  people 
have  been  denied  their  quota  of  sugar 
because  of  this  failure  of  preparation. 
They  have  failed  to  do  their  canning  for 
this  reason.  Failure  to  can  fruits  in  sea- 
son is  very  disastrous,  especially  to  farm- 
ers and  to  people  with  large  families. 
I  hope  this  condition  improves  imme- 
diately. There  seems  to  be  a  large  sur- 
plus of  sugar  in  many  places  in  the  coun- 
try. If  there  is  no  national  shortage, 
there  should  be  no  national  rationing. 
The  average  person  is  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  rationing  of  tires.  But 
there  are  many  people,  such  as  salesmen 
and  others,  who  cannot  make  their  living 
in  their  present  work  without  their  au- 
tomobiles, who  will  eventually  suffer  se- 
vere loss  unless  the  rationing  of  tires  is 
modified  so  that  such  people  can  be  pro- 
vided with  tires.  I  hope  that  this  can 
be  done.  Scientists  are  busy  on  the  prob- 
lem of  manufacturing  synthetic  rubber. 
I  hope  they  Will  develop  some  system  by 
which  the  rubber  shortage  is  met. 

Gasoline  has  not  yet  been  rationed  in 
Ohio.  Our  people  are  anxious  about  the 
reports  that  rationing  of  gasoline  is  like- 
ly to  come.  I  think  the  prospects  now  in- 
dicate that  if  the  people  respond  to  the 
plea  of  the  authorities  to  economize,  that 
we  may  be  saved  this  inconvenience  in 
Ohio.  Our  executives  must  get  their 
heads  together  on  a  sensible  and  reason- 
able program.  The  people  will  gladly 
comply  with  any  program  if  they  know 
the  facts. 

The  agitation  concerning  tension  for 
Congressmen  seems  to  have  subsided  all 
over  the  country.  The  people  of  my  dis- 
trict know  that  I  have  always  been  op- 
posed to  such  pensions. 

The  people  of  our  district  are  anxious 
to  know  the  facts  about  all  phases  of  the 
war.  They  listen  to  the  commentators 
and  read  what  the  columnists  write,  but 
they  are  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  much  they  hear  and  read  is  gen- 
erally the  personal  opinion  of  the  partic- 
ular columnist  or  commentator.  The 
people  want  facts.  The  administration 
should  take  the  public  into  its  confidence 
and  give  out  the  facts  as  rapidly  as  pru- 
dence would  dictate.  The  administration 
should  not  favor  any  special  commenta- 
tors or  columnists  in  the  dissemination 
of  facts  of  national  Interest.  Let  the 
people  have  the  facts  without  regard  to 
whether  any  special  interests  approve  or 
disapprove. 

Certain  magazines  of  eastern  produc- 
tion are  having  spasms  over  interven- 
tionists and  isolationists.  The  guiding 
influence  in  some  of  the  articles  appear- 
ing in  these  magazines  is  of  alien  origin. 
Some  of  these  magazine  writers  were 
formerly  the  agents  of  foreign  countries. 
They  now  seek  to  condemn  loyal  Ameri- 
cans who  were  loyal  Americans  when 
some  of  these  writers  were  actually  repre- 
senting foreign  interests  in  our  country. 
The  people  want  facts  from  loyal  Ameri- 
cans, and  not  advice  as  to  how  to  vote 
from  Communists  and  persons  who  until 
a  ."^hort  time  ago  were  actuallv  repre- 
senting foreign  influences  in  our  country. 
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M:  Pp'  --k'  r,  I  :i!ri  prr  ;id  to  represent 
the  people  of  the  Tenth  Ohio  District  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  not  one  single  disloyal  person 
In  our  entire  district.  Our  p3cple  exert 
themselves  to  the  limit  in  giving  full 
cooperation  to  all  war  interests.  Our 
people  support  the  President  and  the 
generals  and  admirals  in  their  effort .s,  for 
they  are  our  legally  constituted  leaders 
in  all  war  activities.  We  all  stand  to- 
gether. We  will  win.  "We  did  it  before, 
and  we  will  do  it  again." 


Tl.e  Architects  Role  m  Pot  War  Planning 


LXILXSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  ALFRED  F.EEITER 

OF    NEW    ■XORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFTT^ESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  ^\  .^  25.  1942 

Mr.  BEITER.  Mr  t^peaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  address  del.vered  by  me  at  the 
seventy-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  in  D?- 
troit.  Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  June  23,  1942: 

When  we  speak  of  any  professional  per- 
son's responsibilities  and  role  in  post-war 
planning  we  must  consider  his  duties  first  as 
a  citizen  and  then  as  a  member  of  his  pro- 
fession. The  architects  of  this  country— as 
well  as  -he  engineers,  the  doctors,  and  the 
lawyers — have  this  dual  responsibility,  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  architects  and  all  other 
professions  fulfill  their  duties  bofi  as  citi- 
zens and  as  professional  men  will  depend  the 
success  of  our  efforts  in  post-war  planning. 

AS     A    CIT:/f  N 

As  citizens,  members  at  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  have  as  their  first  responsi- 
bility planning  the  necessary  actions  to  mcke 
effective  the  principles  agreed  to  by  the  Gov- 
enmcnt  of  the  United  States  In  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  The^e  principles  and  policies,  fl.  st 
Jointly  declared  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  In  August  1941,  and  later  sub- 
scribed to  by  the  declaration  of  the  United 
Nations  en  January  1  of  this  year,  present  a 
goal  which  it  Is  worth  while  for  our  American 
civilization  to  seek.  They  are  so  clear-cut 
that  It  Ls  d.fflcult  for  me  to  see  how  anyone 
could  oppose  them  In  any  major  particular 
without  automatically  admitting  a  wllllng- 
I  '  to  agree  to  a  world  peace  which  would 
k  the  Axis  Powers  dcminatlcn  over  large 
members  cf  conquered  nations. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  these  principles 
for  those  of  you  who  have  heard  or  read 
them,  I  should  like  to  state  them  again,  for 
I  consider  them  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance In  planning  the  peace  that  will  surely 
follow  th\r.  terrible  war 

We.  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  the  Atlantic  Charter  have  made 
known  the  following  principles  In  our  na- 
tional policy  upon  which  we  base  our  hopes 
for  a  better  future  for  the  world: 

First,  we  seet  no  aggrandizement,  terri- 
torial or  otherwise. 

8:cond,  we  desire  to  see  no  territorial 
changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely 
expres-sed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned. 

Third,  we  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  will  live,  and  we  wish  to  see  sovereign 
right?  and  self-government  restored  tr  these 
Who  h.ve  been  forcibiy   dci^rivea  lA   ihtr.; 


Fourth,  we  will  endeavor  with  due  respect 
for  our  existing  obligations  to  further  the 
enjoymect  by  ail  States  great  or  Er..all,  victor 
or  vanquished,  of  access  on  equal  terms  to  the 
trade  and  to  the  raw  materials  of  liie  world 
which  are  needed  for  tlielr  economic  pros- 
perity. 

Fifth,  we  desire  to  bring  about  the  fullest 
collaboration  between  all  nations  In  the  eco- 
nomic field  with  the  object  of  securing  for  all 
Improved  labor  standards,  economic  advance- 
ment, and  social  security. 

S:xth.  after  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Axis  tyranny,  we  hope  to  see  established  a 
peace  which  will  afford  to  all  nations  the 
means  of  dwelling  In  safety  within  their  own 
t  undarles  and  which  will  afford  assurance 
that  all  men  In  all  lands  may  live  cut  their 
lives  In  freedom  from  fear  and  want. 

Seventh,  such  a  peace  would  enable  all  men 
to  traverse  the  high  seas  and  oceaixs  without 
hindrance 

E;ghth.  we  believe  that  all  the  nations  ol 
the  world,  for  realistic  as  well  as  spiritual  rea- 
sons, must  ultimately  abandon  Ihe  use  of 
force,  since  no  future  peace  can  be  maintained 
if  land,  sea,  or  air  armament  continues  to  be 
employed  by  nations  which  threaten,  or  may 
threaten,  aggress'on  outside  of  their  frontiers. 
We  believe,  pending  the  establl.'^hment  of  a 
W  der  and  permanent  system  of  general  se- 
curity, that  the  disarmament  ol  such  nations 
is  essential.  We  will,  likewise,  aid  and  en- 
courage all  ether  practicable  meaFurcs  which 
will  lighten  for  peace-loving  people  the  crush- 
ing burden  cf  armaments 

In  announcing  this  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples on  Au^Tust  21.  1941  the  President  said 
thnt  the  declaration  Includes,  of  nece?«ity.  the 
wcrld  need  for  freedom  of  religion  and  free- 
dom of  Information  The  Pres  dent  pointed 
cut  that  no  society  of  the  world  organized 
under  the  announced  principles  could  .'urvlve 
without  these  freedoms  which  are  a  part  of 
the  whole  freedom  for  which  we  strive. 

AS  A  PROFESSIONAL    PERSON 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  memberi^hip  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  taking  Into 
consideration  these  principles,  might  do  well 
to  weigh  the  value  of  planning.  Architects 
should  think  In  terms  of  blending  their  ideas 
with  those  cf  other  professional  groups  and 
with  public  and  private  agencies  The  aim 
must  always  be.  in  any  scheme  of  post-war 
planning,  to  provide  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  and  for  the  welfare 
of  all  the  citizens  of  this  Republic.  Archi- 
tects can  contr.bute  mightily  to  the  continued 
Improvement  of  America  -Indeed,  they  can 
mpke  It  the  keynote  of  the  forthcoming  post- 
war era. 

POST-WAR   CONDmONS  TO    BI    CONSIDEREt) 

It  Is  logical  and  proper.  If  effective  plans 
are  to  be  considered  by  architects  for  ihe 
pcst-war  period,  that  the  conditions  wh.ch 
are  likely  to  exist  at  that  lime  be  taken  Into 
careful  consideration  If  we  will  think  of  the 
advisability  of  anticipating  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances wh'ch  no  doubt  will  exist  after 
the  war  Is  over,  then  we  will  be  In  a  better 
position  to  take  such  Immediate  steps  as  are 
necesf-ary  to  insure  that  plans  are  ready  for 
construction  activity  to  be  undertaken  In  the 
post-war  period 

It  Is  fitting  that  architecU  interest  them- 
selves in  four  potential  pCiSt-war  conditions: 

(1)  The  post-war  demand  for  construction: 

(2)  the  probable  availability  of  construction 
labor;  (3)  the  availability  of  materials:  and 
(4)  the  availability  of  machinery  tools,  and 
equipment.  Without  attempting  to  set  my- 
self up  as  an  expert  In  predictions  of  this 
nature  I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  with 
you  some  of  the  factors  which  may  prevail  in 
connection  with  these  prospective  post-war 
conditions. 

DEMAND    FOR     '•     ■'- :     A  '  Fi    ;      NSTHUCTION 

First,  let  me  .-ay  Uial.  m  in>  judgment,  the 
extent    and    severity    of    the    war    will    have 

e:  !„'rv'r.;r.t:  tc   cio  w-th  the  v   Kimt  o!  der;".:.:".d 


for  building  acUvity  after  the  war.  One 
hypothesis  we  must  admit  Is  patently  true, 
and  that  is  that  a  long  war  and  a  destructive 
war  will  create  a  severe  drain  on  labor  and 
materials  which  otherwise  might  t>e  available 
for  construction,  maintenance,  and  repair 
purposes  Therefore.  It  is  understandable 
that  the  construction  we  are  deferring  dur- 
ing the  war  will  create  a  general  lowerlr.g 
of  the  standard  of  services  we  receive  from 
our  building  and  capital  facilities  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  a  prolonged  war  will  pro- 
vide some  degree  of  obsolescence  in  existing 
buildings,  plus  the  fact  that  some  buildings 
may  be  destroyed  completely  by  war  opera- 
tions, and  you  have  a  combination  of  condi- 
tions sufficient  to  demand  Immediate  con- 
struction improvements  after  the  war 

Those  who  will  properly  weigh  thet-e  fac- 
tors can  come  only  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  will  be  a  big  job  of  construction  ahead 
when  this  ghastly  and  tragic  conflict  Is  ended. 
Again,  depending  upon  the  extent  and  ke- 
verlty  of  the  war.  It  is  likely  that  our  Nation 
may  present  a  somewhat  disheveled  and 
uiitrim  appearance  at  the  conclusion  of  hos- 
tilities, it  Is  certain  that  many  mterrupud 
and  long-deferred  construction  projects  will 
demand  attention.  Cleaning  and  paintuig 
and  repairs  will  be  urgently  Indicated  aiid 
such  work  will  be  the  first  order  of  the  build- 
ing biislntss  after  the  war 

Then  too,  we  must  think  o*  the  Industries 
and  the  man  power  which  will  be  demcbiliaed 
In  the  post-war  period  and  which  normally 
wou'.d  be  active  In  construction  activity. 
Wh<  n  wartime  economic  controls  are 
loosened,  when  Industries  are  released  from 
war  production,  and  when  labor  In  large 
numbers  Is  available  for  normal  peacetime 
purposes,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  new 
con.^.ructlon  Without  b  doubt.  In  my  opin- 
ion, public  projects  will  come  to  the  front 
and  will  not  only  be  badly  needed  but  will 
command  national  support  The  need  for 
houses  and  shops  and  stores  and  plants  will 
assert  Itself  Obviously  when  the  wartime 
restrictions  on  consumer  purchasing  power. 
Including  the  purchase  of  bonds,  the  appli- 
cation of  extremely  heavy  taxes,  and  the  "p- 
er.Ttlon  of  prlce-cellln«  and  rationing  pro- 
grams are  lifted,  a  flood  of  purchasing  power 
will  be  relea.sed  The  possibility  at  that  time 
of  a  consumer  buying  spree  cannot  be  over- 
looked. Such  a  ■  u  (r  boom  certainly 
oucbt  to  be  so  ch;  ea  that  we  can  shift 
from  full  employment  under  a  war  economy 
to  full  employment  under  peacetime  econ- 
omy Nothing  Is  more  Important  to  ths 
future  of  America  than  the  continued  pro- 
vision of  jot*  after  the  war 

Our  wartime  policy  necessarily  calls  for 
the  cessation  of  all  activity  not  directly  es- 
sential to  the  winning  of  the  war  la  It  not 
logical  then  that  the  greater  the  scale  of 
current  deferment  the  greater  will  become 
our  reservoir  nf  post-war  work  for  both  pri- 
vate and  public  agencies? 

LABOR  ON    COMSTRUCTION  PROJCCTS 

In  planning  for  poet-ws'  r-^* ruction,  the 
prospective  labor  conditio.'.  *  n  will  prob- 
ably exist  ought  to  t>e  taken  iiiiu  consideia« 
tlon. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  huge  war- 
time concentration  of  all  labor.  Including  that 
of  the  construction  trades  In  our  large  In- 
dustrial centers.  Now.  these  workers  may 
become  more  or  less  frozen  in  their  presei.t 
locations  by  virtue  of  the  restriction  on  auto- 
mobiles. This  situation  tends  to  halt  the 
former  mobility  of  the  construction  labor 
supply,  and  no  doubt  wiU  make  more  difficult 
the  task  of  planning  building  operations  in 
close  relation  to  available  labor  supply.  It 
means,  for  instance,  that  if  the  Government 
wants  to  institute  a  public- works  program  to 
aid  in  the  elimination  of  unemployment 
caused  by  the  abandonment  ol  ti  < 
prTKiucticn  r'ograrn,  the  selection  of  piojt-  ;• 
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clo«e  to  former  centers  of  war 
pears  to  b«  almost  unavoidable,  at  lea 
early  phase  of  such  operations. 

Let   us   remember  also  that  the  w 
lenve    the    construction    labor    suppl 
highly  organized  and  with  a  larger 
of  older  workers  than  before      Wage 
also,  which  have  been  forced  up  by 
ItTlng  conditions,  cannot  be  abruptly 
unl«M  we  are  able  to  guarantee  an  eqv 
annual  wa«e      Union  entrance  requ 
for  new  and  younger  workers  may 
trast  to  wartime.   l)e  stiffened   to  the 
that    the    construction    labor,    convr 
directed    to    other    activities,    may 
Likew  se.  we  may  expect  some  cbjec: 
continued  use  of  labor-slaving  mach.- 
construction    pr  r<ri  .:r;    ■which    a.  j. 
Introduced  dur.:./    *    :.::.»•  becau>»* 
power  shortattes      Such  Ufcor-savins 
probably  will  not  be  encouraged  unless 
able  to  so  expand  the  construction 
that  ample  emplo>-ment  will  be  assu 
available  workers. 

The   labor   problems    posed   by 
txich  as  I   have  mentioned  are  th05< 
architect  just  as  much  as  of   the  cof 
Ii  is  necessary  that  they  yield  to  sol 
the  post-war  period  which  will  gr;*n 
measure  of  assurance  to  the  workers 
nomlc  and  social  Justice  will  be 
If  proper  and  equitable  solutions  ar-^ 
upon  we  will  have  a  right  to  exfject 
and    profitable    post-war    con.struf 
situation 
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AVAILABLX   MATERIALS   AFTER  THE 

With  reference  to  the  problem  of 
materials  in  the  imrneclsate  post-wat 
we  must  take  into  -  ition  the 

we  will  have  Just  ».  :  from  a 

period   of   real   shortage*   In   certain 
goods.    It  may  lake  some  time  after 
to  looaen  wartime  economic  controls 
Is  not  unlikely  that  export  demands 
our  international  obligations  will 
Ity  over  many  domestic  demands 
will  contribute  to  the  difficulty  of 
Ing  certain  types  of  bulldinsis  In  t 
diate   post-war    period      It    Is 
shortages  will  exist  for  an  indeterm 
riod.   due   both    to   actual    lack    of 
themselves  and  also  to  the  lack  of  n 
to  manufacture  them 

Transportation  problems  will  not 
diately  solved  after  the  war.  and  t 
add  to  the  difflculties  which  will  h 
faced.     All  of  this  would  lead  to  the 
tion  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
per;od.  construction  projects  requir 
amounts  of  !«o-caUed  critical  materii 
not  to  be  planned 

The  poesiblllty  of  substitute  mate 
cf  new  advances  In  construction 
made   necessary   by   reason   of   war 
may.  on  the  other  hand,  serve  to 
materials  problem      If  this  wartime 
to  effective,  the  materials  shi  : 
war  will,  of  course,  be  les'.  st  : 
us  remember   this:   If  "ersatz     or 
materials  prove  to  function  as 
the  original  materials  and  if  they 
parable   or   cheaper   in    price,   their 
be  made  largely  permanent      If  this 
does    not   prove   out.    then   the 
war.time   restrictions   w:ll   only 
creaae  the  demand  for  original  ma 
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Taking    Into  consideration 
of  a  long   war.   we   m.ust   face 
new  construction  equipment 
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shortage  after  the  war.  and  If  It  actually 
becomes  of  a  fact  we  may  have  to  face  the 
necessity  of  using  hand  labor  for  a  great 
many  operations  customarily  handled  by 
machines 

These  are  warnings  of  what  might  conceiv- 
ably occiar  after  a  long  war.  These  are  fac- 
tors that  architects  ought  to  anticipate  in 
planning  a  post-war  program.  Architects 
should  think  about  the  combination  of  diffi- 
culties in  the  labor,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment fields  which  may  develop  In  order  that 
they  may  plan  for  maximum  post-war  effi- 
ciency in  construction  projects.  In  other 
.\  rds.  designs  and  blueprints  wUl  not  be 
t::jugh  Designs  may  mean  nothing  If  po- 
tential post-war  conditions  are  not  carefully 
*nken   Into   consideration. 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAM 

Because  you  are  architects  and  because  you 
prjperly  and  adequately  measure  the  value 
of  timely  planning,  you  are  aware  of  the  need 
for  preparing  for  peace  in  time  of  war.  It 
Is  encouraging  to  realize  that  the  American 
people,  in  growing  numbers,  are  accepting 
the  soundness  of  planning  for  a  better  Amer- 
ica when  this  struggle  has  ended  In  victory. 
I  am  not  going  to  speak  to  you  about  the 
necessity  for  post-war  planning,  but  I  do 
wish  to  leave  with  you  a  thought  or  two 
[  about  Bjpecific  preparations  which  might  de- 
I  serve  careful  attention.  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  you  the  suggestion  that  the  Nation's 
architects  might  consider  the  adoption  of  a 
program  which  could  well  include  the  fol- 
lowing three  points; 

First,  you  can  contribute  to  planning  for 
the  post-war  program  by  restricting  yourself 
to  specific  contributions  to  the  construction 
field.     The  Nation's  general  war  alms    were 
eloquently  expressed  In  the  provisions  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter.     We   all   subscribe   to  the 
Idealism  advanced  In  that  historic  document 
which  prescribes  new  ruloe  of    international 
decency.     Then,  too,  mosrof  us  are  familiar 
with  the  1942  report  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  on  national  resources  devel- 
opment, which  attacked  the  problem  of  post- 
wa:    planning   In  greater  detail      But  wlth- 
ou-  detracting  from  tlie  Importance  of  this 
work    that   has  been   so  well   begun,  we  can 
readily  understand  that  something  more  spe- 
cific  Is   required.     In   other   words,   this   has 
not  been  enough  so  far  as  detailed  problems 
are  concerned.    Architects  must  think  about 
the  concrete,  specific,  definite  steps  required 
to   meet   the    noble  objectives   thus  far   ad- 
vanced     riow  much  and  what  kind  of  con- 
struction will  be  needed?    Shall  we  have  more 
homes?     Fewer   public   buildings?     New   de- 
signs?    Should    we    specialize    In    city,    sub- 
urban, or  farm  construction?     What  volume 
of  construction  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  full  employment  fi'  our  men  and  ma- 
chines?    These    are   some    of    the    tangible, 
down-to-earth  questions  which  make  up  the 
problem    you    must    solve    within    your    own 
speclallred  fields     Now  the  solution  to  these 
problems  Is  not  the  sole  responsibility  of  your 
profession,  but  you  will  be  within  your  appro- 
priate sphere  if  you  apply  yourself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  phases  of  the  program  associated 
with  these  questions. 

Second.  I  would  recommend  that  you  con- 
cern yourself  seriously  with  the  matter  of 
plan  preparation  As  architects,  you  and 
your  staffs  who  are  not  completely  engaged 
in  war  construction,  may  well  devote  a  por- 
tion of  your  activity  to  planning  post-war 
construction 

Plans  must  be  prepared  now  for  both  pub- 
lic and  private  post-war  building — by  private 
Individuals,  industries,  cities,  counties.  States, 
and  the  Federal  Government     The  individual 
projects  must  be  surveyed  and  Investigated 
and   detailed    ^    :•  •  rnt  plans  and  speclfica- 
I    tions  must   &►'   :-.  •  :e   and   these  put  on  the 
I    shelf  until  they  are  needed. 
'        In  '-rrt^r  to  fnr;l:t-ate  such  planning  action 
tv  I  ..;  :.:  at,-.    —  I  Introduced  a  bill.  H.  R. 


5638.  into  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  making  such  ex- 
aminations, surveys,  Investigations,  compre- 
hensive plans  and  programs,  and  engineering 
plans  and  specifications  as  may  be  necessary 
to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  selection, 
financing,  and  inauguration  of  public  im- 
provements, works,  and  related  activities  In 
the  post-war  period.  The  President,  under 
my  bill,  would  be  authorized  to  allot  funds 
for  those  purposes  to  agencies  of  the  United 
States  and  to  make  advances  to  the  States. 
Territories,  and  island  possessions  and  their 
agencies  and  political  subdivisions. 

I  believe  you  will  all  agree  that  some  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  Is  necessary  Otherwise, 
when  the  war  is  over,  we  shall  literally  be 
caught  fiat-footed.  We  shall  want  to  build. 
but  we  shall  have  to  wait  and  fuss  and  fret 
while  plans  are  being  made — unless  we  pre- 
pare them  In  advance. 

My  bill  was  reported  favorably  early  this 
year  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  bill  was 
called  up  for  debate  on  last  February  19  and, 
I  regret  to  report,  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  252  to.  104  The  most  charitable  thing  I 
can  say  about  the  debate  on  the  bill  was 
that  the  opponents  of  the  legislation  com- 
pletely misunderstood  its  Intent 

Certainly    there    appears    to    be    no    dis- 
agreement  with   the   principles   involved    in 
the  original  bill   for   shortly   thereafter   the 
House  of  Representatives   provided  funds  to 
enable  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  prepare  in 
advance    detailed    plans    and    specifications 
for   Federal    flood-control    projects.      As    the 
Committee     on     Appropriations     so     clearly 
stated   In    reporting  out    this   appropriation 
bill,  "It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  there 
be    built    up    a    backlog    of    useful    projects 
ready  to  be  proceeded  with  immediately  when 
the  time  comes  to  turn  to  peaceful  pursuits." 
However,  so  has  ended,  for  thp  time  being. 
Federal    action    on    general    planning    legis- 
lation  for   post-war   public-woiks   programs. 
I  am  exploring  the  possibilities  for  achiev- 
ing  the    objectives   of    my   original    bill    by 
reintroducing  legislation  modified  in  such  a 
way  to  make  the  bill  more  acceptable  to  my 
colleagues. 

In  the  meantime,  the  legislative  assembly 
of  my  own  State  of  New  York  has  enacted 
legislation  for  that  State  similar  to  the  legis- 
lation I  proposed  In  the  Congiess.  And, 
mere  recently,  at  Mayor  LaGuardia's  re- 
quest, the  New  York  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion has  prepared  and  will  submit  to  the 
city  board  of  estimates  a  post-war  program 
for  which  it  Is  proposed  that  the  city  of 
New  York  provide  $21,000,000  to  prepare  the 
necessary  plan  and  specifications.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  irrespective  of  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  doing,  some  progress  is 
being  made  by  State  and  local  governments 
In  achieving  the  objectives  of  p..cparing  in 
advance  the  plans  and  specifications  for  post- 
war public-works  programs. 

The  third  and  last  point  In  my  suggested 
program  is  that  the  architects  should  main- 
tain a  current  watch  of  the  day-to-day 
course  of  our  war  effort  as  It  affects  or  will 
Influence  post-war  building  activities.  I 
can  suggest  several  wartime  conditions  and 
changes  that  will  bear  careful  scrutiny. 

For  example,  bad  site  selections  for  war  in- 
dustries, forced  location  of  temporary  war 
housing,  haphazard  organization  of  local 
traffic  systems — all  these  require  post-war 
readjustments  to  eliminate  the  poorly  de- 
signed and  badly  located  wartime  works  and 
structures.  Also,  during  the  war.  there  will 
be  an  Increasing  failure  to  keep  up  current 
repairs  and  maintenance  and  this.  In  turn, 
will  cause  an  obsolescence  of  structures  at  a 
faster  rate  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
If  a  continuing  inventory  were  maintained 
of  this  "war  damage."  it  would  ena^  e  -.  h-  d 
start  on  rebuilding  operations  in  lue  poai- 
war  period. 
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As  the  *ar  prugris*ts  many  of  the  cou- 
etruction  materials  and  equipment  manufac- 
turers will  be  convert!  d  to  armament  produc- 
tion. There  should  f  a  (  iniiuuing  review 
of  the  pre blems  invol\ed  in  rrccnvirling  such 
manufacturing  capacity  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction so  that  adequate  capacity  can  be  ob- 
tained for  manufacturing  construction  ma- 
terials and  equipment  necefsary  lor  post-w^r 
public  works  programs. 

Also,  as  I  have  pointed  out  prrviously.  many 
construction  materials  and  some  equipment 
developed  for  war  purposes  can.  in  turn,  be 
used  in  peacetime  in  the  construction  indus- 
try Under  the  stress  of  wanlme  activities 
there  may  be  several  substitut  ons  developed 
for  critical  materials  necessary  in  construc- 
tion operations  Careful  re.^arch  should  be 
made  of  the  possible  continued  uses  of  these 
substitute  materials  in  the  pist-war  period. 

Another  matter  which  oupht  to  command 
your  attention  Is  that  of  the  wartime  con- 
trols for  the  standard  zation  of  construction 
procedures  and  sizes  and  forms  of  construc- 
tion materials.  To  the  extent  that  these 
controls  simplify  construction  operations  and 
make  for  a  more  efficient  use  of  labor  and 
material  resources,  they  should  be  continued 
after  the  war  I  think  these  controls  should 
be  currently  examined  with  this  end  In  view. 

Lastly.  1  believe  you  should  at  least  con- 
sider maintaining  some  record  of  the  projects 
deterred  during  the  war  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  labor  and  materia's  so  that  they 
can  be  considered  for  immediate  construc- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  war  Perhaps  too. 
these  projects  should  be  examined  In  the  light 
of  the  pos.-lble  materials  situation  after  the 
war  and  redesigns  effected  so  that  construc- 
tion could  start  without  delay. 

CONCLUSION 

The  President  has  said  on  several  occasions 
that  we  are  not  going  to  lose  the  peace  that 
follows  this  war.  In  times  of  war  we  must 
pro^.are  for  peace,  otherwise  all  that  we  fight 
for  may  be  lest.  As  I  have  pointed  out.  the 
Government  of  the  Unifeo  States  and  that  of 
Great  Britain  have  declared  the  broad 
projects  for  the  post-war  pencxl  m  the  At- 
lantic Charter  and  sukwequently  these  prin- 
ciples have  been  subscrlt)ed  to  by  the  decla- 
ration of  the  United  Nations.  These  objec- 
tives must  be  implemented  by  further  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  each  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  role  of  the  architect  In  post-war  plan- 
ning may.  to  be  sure,  be  only  comparatively 
a  small  part  of  our  whole  national  participa- 
tion in  the  post-war  effort.  But  it  is  a  very 
necessary  and  important  part,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  members  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  will  not  miss  the  far-reaching 
Implications  of  their  role  of  rebuilding  Amer- 
ica in  the  post-war  period. 
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HON.  BOLIVAR  PAGAN 

RESIDENT   COMMISSIONER   FROM   PUTTTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25, 1942 

Mr.  PAGAn.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  leave 
granted  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  offering  a  clipping  of  an 
article  written  by  a  distingui.'^hrd  Puerto 
Rican  loumalist  Mr  Carlos  J  IVnitez. 
in   ]]\"   P  ;' '  ■      I!  '   '   World  J  ■'  '!--i.   "i 


June  .0  l;t42  Thi.-.  I'.r.cM'suns  aruc'.e 
deals  r  s  :i  -o-  I.  A  Balseiro.  one  of 
the  outstanding  leaders  of  Puerto  Rico 
who  oppose  Governor  Tug^well  and  re- 
quest his  removal,  as  is  also  being  de- 
manded by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  and  all  the  vital  forces  of 
the  island. 

B.U-SETKO    ATT.'^rKS   TtXWET-t    IN   SC.^THTWG   Ee- 

ntjnci.^tion—  fokver  proressor  calls  the 
goveknor  of  plerto  rico  an  "appendix 
Which  Has  0\ergrown  and  Thpj:atens  the 
Welfare  of  the  People  " 

(By  Carlos  J  Benitez) 
Scarcely  a  day  had  elapsed  after  Gov.  Rex- 
ford  G  Tugwell  finished  his  final  radio  ta:k 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  explaining  the 
new  project  whereby  50.000  acres  of  sugar- 
cane land  are  to  be  devoted  to  subsistence 
crops  under  Federal  subsidy,  wl  en  Senator 
Jose  A  Balseiro.  Tugwell's  erstwhile  political 
nemesis,  took  to  the  microphone  and  for 
half  an  hour  pounded  at  the  new  idea  which, 
according  to  Balseiro,  was  termed  by  some 
Washington  higher-up  as  "highly  revolu- 
tionary and  drastic." 

After  the  Governor's  three  radio  speeches 
and  Balseiro  s  denunciation  of  his  much  d  s- 
cussed  program.  It  Is  now  a  tcss-up  whether 
the  people  will  abide  by  Tugwell's  suggestion 
and  enter  Into  the  program  with  heart,  body, 
and  soul,  or  follow  Balseiios  warning,  reject- 
ing the  idea 

Be  it  as  it  may.  I  wanted  to  see  and  talk  to 
the  man  who  has  been  Tugwell's  opixment 
ever  since  his  inauguration  when  the  Qovw- 
nor.  In  h's  address  to  the  people,  said  that 
Puerto  Rico  was  good  ground  for  experimen- 
tation. Balseiro.  the  very  next  day.  ques- 
tioned the  remark  in  a  public  statement. 

ON    the    FaONT    WAGE 

The  young  senator  made  the  front  page 
not  so  long  ago  when  he  tied  with  Senator 
Celestino  Iriarte,  a  veteran  of  long  political 
campaigns,  for  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Union  Republican  Party 

He  made  the  front  p9gc  again  when  Acting 
Gov  Jose  M.  Gallardo.  allegedly  follow- 
ing instructions  from  the  permanent  incum- 
bent, refused  to  appoint  him  to  a  vacant  seat 
in  tlie  Senate  because  the  coalitionists  would 
not  msike  more  than  one  recommendation  to 
the  Governor  from  which  he  might  select. 
Gallardo,  however,  later  reversed  himself 
when  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico,  after 
the  proper  suit  was  filed,  ordered  him  to  ap- 
point Balseiro. 

Since  then  Balseiro  has  been  making  the 
front  page  with  frequent  statements  about 
the  political  situation  created  by  the  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Popular-dominated  legis- 
latxue  and  approved  by  Governor  Tugwell 

As  he  did  ever  since  Tugwell's  Inaugura- 
tion, long  before  his  appointment  to  the 
senate,  Balseiro  has  continued  his  caustic 
criticism  of  Tugwell's  actions  and  of  the 
Popular  Party's  "new   order." 

WMTEK  AND  LECTtmZR 

Prior  to  his  entering  the  field  of  politics 
Bal.seiro.  when  everybody  knew  him  by  the 
diminutive  of  his  first  name — Pepito— was  a 
well-known  poet,  an  outsUndlng  writer  of 
prose,  and  a  widely  read  commentator  on 
modem  books  and  classic  music. 

Balseiro.  Indeed,  was  in  public  print  even 
before  he  was  called  to  public  life  and  politics. 
At  24  his  first  book  of  essays  w;is  cited  by 
the  Spanish  Academy  as  the  best  of  the  >ear 
in  Us  field. 

This  same  book  was  praised  by  Havelock 

Ellis. 

"Balseiro."  wrote  the  English  author,  is 
enabled  to  gain  a  standpoint  which  is  at  once 
genuinely  national  and  widely  international. 
He  has  all  the  Spanish  fervor  and  eloquence 
welehted  with  the  reflection  and  knowledge  cf 
a    fiirirularlv    comprehensive,    cultured,    and 


At  29  Balseiro  was  appointed  profemor  of 
romance  languages  at  the  University  of  llll- 
noia. 

He  has  lectured  at  several  European,  Anvo"- 
Ican.  and  Latin  American  universiues  and 
cities  on  literature  and  muBic.  In  IMl  he 
was  elected  corresponding  member  of  the 
Spanish  Academy,  becoming  the  first  and,  so 
far.  the  only  Puerto  Rican  ever  awarded  aucli 
a  distinction. 

In  1937  Biilselro  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  modern  Spanish  group  of  tiie  Uoderu 
LaiJguage  Association  ul  America.  Tl^  fol- 
lowing year  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull  appointed  him  of&cial 
United  States  delegate  to  the  First  Inter- 
national Congress  held  In  Uexlco  City  of 
which  he  became  vice  president. 

In  1939.  again  called  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, BaUeiro  flew  to  Washington  to  deliver 
the  opening  address  In  the  First  luter-Amer- 
Ican  Congress  of  Librarlc  and  Publications. 
Hence  this  interview  with  the  scholar  who 
understood  the  phllo&ophy  of  pocuy  and  ex- 
pressed his  ideas  in  rhyme  and  now  has 
Joined  the  fleld  of  politics  where  fiery  prose  is 
required  at  times. 

And  fiery  prose  is  what  Balseiro  haa  been 
th^'owing  at  Governor  Tugwell  and  at  Lu  s 
Mmioz  Marin,  president  of  the  Putrto  Rican 
Senate.  The  policies  of  both  have  been  flayed 
by  Balseiro  in  statements,  newspaper  articles, 
and  radio  talks. 

GRANTS    INTESVIIW 

Senator  Balseiro  was  most  obliging  when  I 
approached  him  on  the  matter  of  an  Inter- 
view. 

We  got  together  at  a  San  Juan  restaurant 
where  Balseiro.  despite  the  good  dl?hes.  would 
not  eat  because  of  a  recent  appendectomy 

Beslder  getting  rid  of  his  own  appendix 
Senator  Balseiro  faid  he  is  aiming  to  rid  the 
island  cf  an  "appendix  that  has  lately  over- 
grown Inside  Its  anatomy  and  wh  ch  threat- 
ens the  welfare  of  Its  people.  That  Is  none 
other  than  the  man  who  apparently  came  to 
Puerto  Rico  with  the  definite  purpose  of 
changing  our  whole  economy  with  crazy  ex- 
periments that  will  undoubtedly  do  away 
with  the  good  financial  standing  the  Island 
was  enjoying  when  he  was  Ul-fatcdly  ap- 
pointed to  run  our  affairs." 

POLITICAL  STATUS 

Senator  Balseiro  then  explained  hew.  under 
the  pre.'ent  political  status  of  the  island,  a 
man  can  come  from  the  mainland,  be  ap- 
pointed Governor  for  one  reason  cr  the  other 
but  mostly  because  cf  good  political  connec- 
tions with  the  administration,  and  put  into 
practice  any  ideas  he  desires,  regatdlees  of 
whether  they  have  any  sound  prospecta  of 
success  or  not. 

"He  has  no  responsibility  toward  the  peo- 
ple," he  said.  "He  is  not  elected  by  popular 
vote  and  cannot  be  taken  out  of  office  except 
by  the  Pree.dent  at  the  United  8  ates  And 
the  Puerto  Rican  vote  does  not  elect  the  Presi- 
dent nor  doea  it  elect  Puerto  Rican  Repre- 
sentatives to  Congress  with  power  to  correct 
any  wrongdoings  of  the  Governor." 

"Our  party  s  platform  "  the  coalition  lead- 
er continued,  "is  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico. 
Governor  Tugwell  in  former  writings  has  ex- 
pressed contempt  for  the  founders  of  the 
United  States  and  has  scorned  Its  funda- 
mental law  and  lt«  Institutions  of  govern- 
ment. In  one  cd  Tugwell's  books,  written 
In  collaboration  with  Prof  Howard  C.  Hill, 
the  theory  is  malnt,'\lned  that  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  the  American  people  to  the 
Constitution  are  among  the  greatest  'cbala- 
cles  to  the  experimental  attitude'  necewary 
to  the  creating  of  a    planned  economy  ' 

"Pianned  economy  has  a  suong  flavor 
of  the  totalitarian  new  order  and  is  much 
in  conflict  with  the  American  democratic 
system  because  it  advocates  that  the  state 
."hall  own  and  control  all  sourcee  ol  pro- 
cviciicn." 
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PREPARE    THE    ISLAND   rO«    STATIH  30D 

•When    Tupuell    arrived    In    Pue  'o    Rico 
he  »talt'd  that   a-s  a  contlnei.-  tavored 

independence.  That  is  ma)ti;.„  ;..  .Kery  of 
the  policy  developed  In  W.ishmgtor  to  date 
In  the  Island.  When  the  first  evil  gov- 
ernor was  •ent  to  Puerto  Rico,  t  .e  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  the  t  me.  Wil- 
liam McKinicy.  told  hlra:  "Go  anq  prepare 
I*uerto  Rico  frr  gtat?hood  " 

"Later,  in  1917."  Balseiro  conti 
were  made  American  citizens  an 
Rlcan  blood  was  shed  on  the  batt 
France,  mixed  with  the  bleed  of 
citizens  of  the  north  Further  en 
the  platform  of  the  Democrat 
ITugwells  party  I  and  that  of  thp 
can  Party,  included  a  declaration 
statehood  for   Puerto  Rico. 

*"So  whoever  comes   to   this  Islniid 
official    capacity    as    Tugwell.    and 
hlm«elf  publlcfy  In  favor  of  Indepei 
acting     afinln.'^t    a    whole    pa-^t    of 
brotherh<K)d    between    Puerto   Rico 
Unit  i  States,  knowmt;  cur  rights 
lean  citizens  and  opposing  the 
sires  of  the  twc  great  national  par 
Ing  and  encouraging  at  the  same  ti 
ments  of  s^cessmn  In  thi<>  Is: 
duct    of    a    governor    thus    b 
not   be   the   best    policy   at   any    ti 
le-*»    at    this    crucial    epoch    when 
philosophy  of  government   Is   ab? 
contrast    with    the    love    and    res 
each  citizen  should   have  for  the 
tion  of   the  United  States,  and  w 
among    Puerto    R'cans    should    be 
above  all  by  all  public  ofnna'' 

PAST  rAimts 

Turning  to  0<Tvernor  Tugwell's  si 
fft'lures   in    social   experiments 
anted: 

•'Tugwell  has  failed  In  the  majc 
social  enperlmentji  They  have  C(>s 
tlon  millions  of  dollars  And  our  pa 
In  the  pa«t  balanced  the  Insular  gcv 
deficit  with  an  rrd'^rly  and  legal  ac 
tlon.  r  >t   net   agree  ' 

well's    •  I      •iiments.    ncr 

e.Ttravagant    expenses   of   his    adm 
nor  the  Iri^spcnsibillty  prevailing 
mental  acttui  since  his  arrival  In 
which  threaten  the  same  downfall 
experiments 

"We  cannot  be  careful  enough 
tecting  from  destruction  cur  main 
Income  which  eives  the  majority  c.t 
en  their  daily  bread  and  cur  islan 
Its  largest  income  in  taxes  of  all 
desire  to  proceed  Intelligently  and 
tlvely.  while  Tt-pwell— judging  frc 
tlons — Is  guided  by  a  negative  gem 

Senator  Ba<eiro  then  .'»td  that  h 
party's  opposition  to  Txigwell  is  clea 
able,  unselfish,  and  patriotic,  deser 
t:on  and  respect 

"The  fact."  he  said,  "that  tnstit 
th  •    Farmers    A.^s-cii^tlon.    the    ch^ 
C<  and    the   Ponre    Rotarv 

Ir  .  -nt    crganizattons    and    i:' 

pcups — have   assumed   a   sin 
at(alnst  Tugwell.  is  the  best  pr-    .  :. 
him  out  of  office  as  soon  as  possible 
a  public  demand  and  a  public  nece 

■  The  enormous  majority  of  Puort 
he  continued,  "repudiate  Tugwell 
fighting   for  demi->cracy — because    ■ 
In   It— we   must  bectn   by   havl!ig 
operating  satisiactcrily  In  this  outpbst 
Americas,  where  the  p^iples  living 
the  Rio  Grande  should  see  th^ 
not  the  distorted  image,  of  a    i 
torn  correctly  app'  •<' 

Questioned  as  r     a   -!  »;  ^'^  ;r 
sta  us  of  the  Island  for  :  .t   .;. 
Balseiro  answered 

"It  Is  my  earn--'    in    ft   ■?, 
over  the  war  to  wlml.    vc  ;;  i   . 
with  all  our  effort,  supp.  r.;  i;  •:     B''<  d' 
l:.r   \Tr..':     .;;.a   •..,'•   Nf.v    ,i:.a  .i.i   ::.e  dm..- 
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cratlc  institutions — the  Atlantic  Charter  will 
have  to  be  fulfilled,  in  spirit  and  letter,  as 
regards  to  Puerto  Rico  as  well  as  to  all  the 
other  small  places  of  the  world. 

■  As  I  said  in  my  radio  speech  on  June  18. 
I  have  absolute  faith  that  the  enormous  ma- 
jority of  the  'people  of  Puerto  Rico  will  de- 
clare themselves  in  favor  of  the  admittance 
of  the  Island  as  a  new  State  of  the  Union." 

Commenting  on  Governor  Tugwell's  last 
radio  speech  from  La  Fortaleza,  Senator  Bal- 
seiro declared:  ^ 

"In  that  last  speech  from  La  Fortaleza  Tug- 
well tried  to  spread  confusion  and  panic  to 
make  political  capital  with  the  war  He  tried 
to  avail  himself  of  the  emergency  to  defend 
his  already  failed  and  generally  attacked  ad- 
n-lnistration  as  Governor,  and  to  favor  with 
marked,  reproved  partiality  the  political 
party  which  favors  him. 

"I  know,  of  course,  that  this  Is  not  the 
time  to  look  at  fact-s  with  too  much  optimism. 
but  neither  Is  It  the  time  to  spread  lack  of 
confideni?e  or  to  propagate  fear,  especially 
when  su(  h  actions  are  taken  with  the  deliber- 
ate, egot.stical,  personal  Interest  of  retaining 
a  governorship  for  which  one  lacks  the  confi- 
dence and  gcod  will  of  the  governed." 

Senate-  Balseiro  is  a  member  of  the  five- 
man  con:  mission  appointed  by  the  Socialist 
and  Union  Republican  Party  (coalition) 
which  will  go  to  Washington,  provided  they 
get  plan*  accommodations,  to  demand  Gov- 
ernor Tut;weirs  removal  In  Washington  the 
commi.ssnn  will  bo  Joined  by  Resident  Com- 
missioner BqLtvAR  Pagan 

It  is,  '.o  repeat,  a  toss-up  whether  they 
will  succeed  or  not  The  Governor  pretends 
to  be  at  ease  about  his  standing  In  Wash- 
ington But  B.Tlseiro  and  his  colleagues  feel 
the  time  is  approaching  when  there  wiU  be 
a  change 


Co''>r;id-i..B..^  Tho;r.p'or,  P'.Mect 


EXTENSION  OF.  REMARKS 


HON   WILLIAM  S   HllL 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1942 

Mr.  HILL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  delivered  the  following  addre.ss  over 
station  KFKA.  Greeley.  Colo,,  June  20, 
1942.  concernina  the  appropriation  for 
the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project, 
which  is  included  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill.  The  irrigation 
water  from  this  tunnel  will  be  discharged 
in  Larimer  County.  Colo,,  for  distribu- 
tion over  the  Northern  Colorado  Con- 
servancy District: 

Mr.  Gn'en,  friends  of  KFTCA,  this  Is  your 
Congressrian.  Wiluam  S.  Hill,  speaking  to 
you  from  Washington,  D   C. 

The  CdoVado-Big  Thompson  project  ap- 
proprlaticn  Is  a  part  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  Each  year  when 
this  appropriation  Is  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress the  funds  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Colorado- Big  Thompson  project  are  placed  in 
the  bill.  In  1941  you  will  recall  that  we  had 
a  •3.000.(»00  appropriation,  but  the  money 
was  In  a  revolving  or  rotating  fund,  and  as 
the  monty  was  paid  Into  this  fund  by  the 
various  t.ixlng  plans  set  up  In  the  several 
districts  new  contracts  would  be  made  for 
r  ,':,or  w nrk  on  the  project.  When  the  funds 
wt-e  <  w  t!  e  contracts  were  held  up.  This. 
v<  \  \:  :.:.  .-^rstand.  kept  the  contracts  de- 
;,ivt^i  ..::..  sufficient  funds  had  accumulated 
;::  *!;e  revolving  fund  But  In  1941  we  suc- 
trt'v-.ea  .1.  li.r.  :r.^  tLe  f  .:.J~  tot  its  completion 


obtained  directly  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 
For  the  fiscal  year  of  1943  we  approved  in  the 
House  the  sum  of  $4,829,100.  But  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  Increased  this 
amount  to  $7,000,000.  and  the  conference 
committee  approved  as  a  final  figure  $6J249.070 
for  1943 

Since  many  of  our  good  Irrigated  farms  In 
the  Second  District  are  under  this  project, 
and  expect  to  obtain  additional  Irrigation 
water  from  this  transmountain  diversion,  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  interested  In  a  short 
review  of  Jiist  how  the  legl.slative  steps  were 
taken  to  accomplish  this  increase  In  appro- 
priation. A  subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  was  assigned  this  task. 
Eight  men  are  on  the  committee.  They  held 
meetings  and  heard  testimony  from  those  in 
Colorado  Interested  in  the  project,  and  In 
addition  the  Department  of  the  Interior  sent 
Its  exptfrts  to  give  testimony  to  show  what 
amounts  they  thought  were  needed  for  the 
continuation  of  the  program.  You  may  be 
sure  that  In  times  such  as  these  every  appro- 
priation Is  examined  carefully  by  the  com- 
mittee to  find  opportunity  to  curtail  or  limit 
the  amount  of  money  requested.  So  when 
we  were  able  to  add  appreciable  amounts  to 
this  project  you  may  be  certain  that  the  com- 
mittee felt  It  Is  a  deserving  project  and  is 
needed  in  our  war  effort  and  is  a  definite  part 
of  our  defense  program. 

Testimony  was  given  by  Cl:fford  H.  Stone, 
director  of  the  Colorado  Water  Conservation 
Board:  J  M.  Dille.  secretary-manager  of  the 
Northern  Colorado  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict: Senator  Eugene  Millikin;  Congressmen 
Lewis,  Chenoweth,  and  myself.  I  will  review 
briefly  for  you  the  testimony  as  it  appears  in 
the  record: 

Th.s  gree .  project  Is  not  only  necessary  for 
additional/ irrigation  water  for  more  than 
800.000  acres  of  good  tillable  farm  land  now 
under  intensive  cultivation,  but  also  to  sup- 
ply additional  and  vital  electrical  energy  for 
this  section  of  Colorado  now  needing  e:tra 
current  in  the  manufacture  of  war  suppl  es. 
These  war  lndu.<trics  need  this  ex:ra  power 
and  energy  and  the  quicker  this  dam  and  Its 
power-producing  equipment  can  be  com- 
pleted and  Installed  the  sooner  we  will  be 
able  to  add  to  the  necessary  production  our 
proportionate  share  thus  bringing  about  the 
defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers 

I  want  to  quote  from  the  record  as  It  was 
placed  before  the  subcommittee,  I  said  and 
I  quote: 

"Mr  Hill  For  10  long  years  this  area  has 
been  producing  Its  crops  on  a  70  percent  nor- 
mal water  supply. 

"Mr.  Johnson  I  agree  with  the  gentleman, 
I  not  only  think  there  Is  a  possibility  but  a 
probability  of  serious  food  shortage  within 
the  next  few  months.  '  And  certainly  If  the 
war  Is  drawn  out  as  long  as  the  mil.tary  and 
naval  experts  say  there  is  likely  to  be  a  serious 
shortage  in  beans  and  other  vegetables  of 
many  kinds  If  we  are  to  feed  our  Army  of  six, 
eight,  or  ten  million  and  the  Allied  armies  at 
the  same  time  And  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  surplus  rather  than  in  terms  of  shortage. 
"Mr  Hill.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  Federal  Register  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  indicated  that 
already  a  shortage  exists  in  the  following 
products:  Potatoes,  peas,  tomatoes,  fresh 
vegetables,  beets,  greens,  dairy,  and  poultry 
products  All  of  these  products  are  funda- 
mental for  the  conduct  of  this  war  Itself, 
Unless  we  produce  these  In  abundance  we  are 
liable  to  find  ourselves  losing  this  |.reat  war 
effort, 

"Wf  are  now  engaged  In  organizing  the 
greatest  productive  machine  ever  attempted 
m  the  history  of  the  world  This  i^eat  In- 
dustrial machine  must  produce,  not  only  all 
neces.sary  war  equipment,  but  it  n  u."=t  p:  - 
duce  all  necessary  food  supplies  ;  :  )r 
armed  forces  as  well  as  for  our  .\  .  .  a.    Ftxjd 


Is  Just  as  essential  in  the  conduct  of   this 
war  as  the  acrtual  fighting  equipment.     Con- 
sequently, the  American  farmer  must  produce 
the  necessary  food  supplies  to  the  very  limit 
Of  his  ability.    The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  outlined  a  program  to  supply  the 
vital  loods  necessary  for  our  all-out  war  effort. 
Enormous  amounts  of  basic  food   products, 
such  as  meats,  grain,  sugar,  vegetables,  and 
dairy  products  are  the  neces.sary  types  of  food 
that  can  be  produced  and  are  now  being  pio- 
duced  In  great  irrigated  sections  of  the  West 
"The  800,000  acres  of  irrigated  land,  now 
under   the   Colorado-Big   Thompson   project, 
are  producing  basic  food  materials,  but  the 
water  shortage  in  this  area  has  curtailed  this 
production  and  in  some  instances  reduced  it 
to  little   more   than   encughs^to  supply    the 
local  market.     With  this  great  project  com- 
pleted we  can  visualize  the  increased  amount 
of  production  that  will  be  possible  when  this 
extra  supply  of  water  has  been  made  available 
to    our    farmers     The    farmers    are    already 
equipped  and  schooled  in  Irrigation  practices, 
the  land  Is  already  under  Irrigation  and  in  a 
high  state  of  cuitivaticn— all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  a  sufficient  supply  of  water. 

•We  produce  in  this  section  one  crop  that 
Is  especially  important  at  this  time.  This 
product  was  the  first  food  to  be  rationed  I 
refer  to  the  production  of  sugar  beets.  As  a 
nation  we  have  never  produced  more  than  30 
percent  of  our  normal  consumption  of  sugar. 
W-  could  double  our  sugar  prductlon  and 
Btill  find  ourselves  short  of  the  neces.sary 
supply.  The  processing  plants  are  here  and 
can  increase  their  output  with  little  If  any 
plant  expansion  The  past  few  seasons  some 
of  these  processing  plants  have  only  been  in 
operation  from  50  to  60  days  and  could  easily 
be  operated  for  100  days  or  more. 

"In  this  water  conservancy  district  we  have 
been  growing  approximately  100  000  acres  of 
sugar  beets,  producing  nearly  200,000  tons  of 
sugar.  Remember  this  production  of  sugar 
beets  has  been  under  the  restricted  policy  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Now  this 
Department  has  removed  all  restrictions  and 
with  the  completion  of  the  Colorado-Big 
Thompson  project,  this  district  could  easily 
produce  200.000  acres  of  sugar  beets,  and  in- 
crease its  sugar  tonnage  to  more  than  300  000 
With  the  serious  situation  facing  us  in  the 
destruction  of  shipping  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
the  amount  of  offshore  imports  from  sugar- 
producing  areas  might  be  so  drastically  re- 
duced that  our  continental  area  would  be 
called  upon  to  produce  all  the  sugar  for  do- 
mestic consumption. 

•Sugar  beets  are  not  the  only  important 
food  product  produced  in  this  conservancy 
district.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
Indicated  that  a  shortage  exists  in  the  fol- 
lowing products:  Potatoes,  peas,  tomatoes, 
fresh  vegetables,  meat,  grain,  dairy,  and  poul- 
try products — all  of  which  are  produced  in 
abundance  in  this  great  irrigated  section 

"The  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  Is  an  im- 
portant farming  operation  In  this  area  and 
the  byproducts  of  sugar  beets,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  corn,  barley,  and  alfalfa  are  all  a 
part  of  the  vast  farming  program  in  this  irri- 
gated area." 

Mr.  Dille  said,  and  I  quote:  'Oiir  conserv- 
ancy district  was  organized  about  5  years 
ago  to  contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  the  constiucticn  of  this  project. 
This  district  is  organized  with  certain  unique 
features,  including  the  power  of  taxation, 
under  which  all  of  the  property  in  the  dis- 
trict is  Uxed  for  part  of  the  cost  of  the  irri- 
gation project  and  taxation  of  the  water 
users  provides  for  the  balance  of  It.  Under 
this  system  we  have  been  able  to  make  a 
firm,  businesslike  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  construction  of  this  project.  We 
are  very  anxious  that  it  be  completed  as  rap- 
idly as  possible. 

'We  realized  that  under  present  conditions 
the  q".. -•;.;. ^  s.f  ;.r:  r  p..,-.  ,  ',•=  a.,,,  r. .  .r..i 
mater. ...a   <i:e   vc^y   ;i:.iJ'-.i'-.t:.i.     B..i    ^vc    a.oo 


think  that  this  project,  which  we  started,  is  of 
vital  interest  to  the  National  Government  for 
the  power  and  Increased  food  products  that 
it  can  produce  and  that  it  Is  very  essential 
that  whatever  is  necessary  should  be  fur- 
nished so  that  the  project  can  carry  on  as 
rapidly  as  pcsiible. 

•The  tunnel  has  been  half  completed  now. 
and  if  the  necessary  appropriations  and  mate- 
rials are  furnished,  all  of  this  large  fiow  of 
power  and  the  Increased  production  of  vital 
food  products,  such  as  sugar  and  meat,  can 
be  brought  into  the  national  picture  in  1944. 
•This  area  contains  about  9.000  farms  with 
a  total  of  over  800.000  acres  of  Irrigated  land 
m  a  high  state  of  cultivation  The  popula- 
tion is  about  160,000  and  includes  cities  and 
towns  ranging  up  to  12  ()C0  and  15000 

"There  are  12  sugar-beet  factories  and  nu- 
merous canning  factories,  creameries,  and 
other  plants  to  process  the  various  agricul- 
tural products. 

•The  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  Is 
$122  000  000. 

"Under  a  special  act  of  the  State  legis- 
lature this  area  has  been  organized  into  a 
conservancy  district  with  certain  unique 
powers,  among  which  is  the  power  to  tax  all 
real  and  personal  property  in  the  district 
for  a  part,  and  the  actual  users  of  the  water 
for  the  balance  of  the  payments  to  the 
United  States. 

"Under  these  powers  we  have  made  a  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  project  on  a  sound  business- 
like basis  which  p.s.=ures  full  repayment.  We 
are  doing  our  part  and  we  would  like  to  have 
the  contract  carried  out  and  the  project 
completed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  may  add 
that  we  have  already  collected  about  S170.- 
000  in  taxes  which  has  been  expended  in 
co->perating  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
in  securing  rights-of-way  and  organization 
of  the  district. 

•The  project  will  divert  an  average  of 
over  300.000  acre-feet  of  water  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Colorado  River  through 
the  Continental  Divide  tunnel,  to  be  u?ed 
as  -  supplemental  supply  in  the  highly  de- 
veloped agricultural  area  in  northern  Colo- 
rado. In  the  course  of  the  2  80J-foot  fall 
from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  to  the  irri- 
gated section  the  water  will  pass  through 
six  hydroelectric  plants  with  a  total  capacity 
of  160.000  kilowatts. 

"About  4  years  ago  this  district  contracted 
with  the  United  States  for  the  construction 
of  this  project  upon  terms  that  assure  full 
repayment  of  the  irrigation  benefits  and 
with  the  low-cost  electric  energy  remaining 
with  the  United  States. 

"Due  to  lack  of  sufficient  appropriations, 
the  construction  program  of  the  project  has 
not  advanced  as  fast  as  was  originally  ex- 
pected. The  Green  Mountain  replacement 
reservoir  and  power  plant  on  the  western 
slope  is  nearing  completion  and  will  be  pro- 
ducing power  from  the  2 1,400 -kilowatt  gen- 
erators In  1943, 

"The  Continental  Divide  tunnel,  the  key 
feature  and  once  considered  the  bottleneck 
of  the  project.  Is  now  about  one-half  ex- 
cavated and  at  the  present  rate  of  progress 
can  be  completed  ready  for  use  early  in  1944." 
Mr.  Clifford  H.  Stone  said,  and  I  quote: 
"This  project  is  one  designed  for  the  ex- 
portation of  310.000  acre-feet  of  water  from 
the  Colorado  Klver  Basin  to  irrigate  approxi- 
mately 800,000  acres  of  land  in  northeastern 
Colorado  It  has  two  features,  being  a  mul- 
tiple-use project:  one,  the  irrigation  of  the 
land  I  have  mentioned;  the  other  Is  the  prt)- 
duction  of  about  184,000  kilowatts  installed 
capacity  of  power, 

•'The  construction  and  excavation  of  the 
trans-Continental  Divide  tunnel,  being  13 
miles  long.  This  tunnel  is  now  approximately 
48  percent  completed,  so  far  as  the  excavation 
is  concerned, 

"AnnTher  feature  covered  by  the  Budget 
e.   .:..re    .s    iliC    completion   of    the   Green 


Mcuuiaiu  Keieivolr  dam  and  power  piant. 
This  is  a  replactmeni  reservoir  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  152,000  acre-feet.  It  Is  anticipated 
under  the  present  cons  ruction  schedule  that 
this  dam  and  power  plant  will  be  completed 
and  power  therefrom  delivered  in  1943, 

"Another  Item  covered  by  the  present 
Budget  estimate  is  the  diversion  tunnel  at  the 
Granoy  dam  site, 

•  The  third  item  of  the  project  covered  by 
the  present  Budget  is  a  section  of  the  power 
and  irrigation  canal  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Colorado 

•'I  have  mentioned  the  purpose  of  the 
project.  I  want  to  say  something  further 
concerning  the  electrical  energy  to  be  pro- 
duced by  It,  Under  the  revised  construction 
schedule  the  project  can  be  completed  so  as 
to  produce  the  major  portion  of  the  184,000 
kilowatts  in  power  in  1944;  24.000  kilowatts 
will  be  produced  at  Green  Mountain  by  1943. 
Therefore,  the  project  has  a  very  definite 
place" in  the  present  war  emergency. 

•'Thfre  have  teen  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  project  near  Denver,  Colo  a  number  of 
War  industries,  including  a  large  munitions 
plant  Another  is  Lcwry  Field.  And  the 
various  machinery  plants  in  Denver  are  now 
fabricating  steel  for  shipbuilding.  This  steel 
is  shipped  to  Denver,  fabricated  by  various 
companies,  and  is  then  reshippcd  to  Mare 
Island  for  installation  in  ships 

••Numerous  inquiries  and  investtgatiohs 
have  been  made  in  recent  weeks  for  plant 
locations  at  Denver  The  important  factor  in 
such  plant  locations  is  whether  or  not  the 
power  will  be  available. 

•This  provides  the  only  source  of  large 
blocks  of  power  In  the  Colorado  area  for  de- 
fense and  war  Industries  And  the  produc- 
tion oi"  this  power  is  necessary  if  these  war 
industries  are  going  to  be  located  In  that 
area.^' 

Mr.  John  C.  Page,  Commissioner.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  said: 

"This  tunnel  (the  Continental  Divide  tun- 
nel), 13  miles  in  length,  and  having  a  capac- 
ity of  550  cubic  feet  per  second,  will  carry 
water  by  gravity  from  Shadow  Mountain 
Reservoir  under  the  Continental  Divide  and 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  for  the  devel- 
opment of  power  and  the  Irrigation  of  land 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  'he  Divide 

"Contracts  were  at  first  awarded  for  the 
excavation  and  the  placing  of  concrete  InverU 
for  specific  sections  at  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern ends  of  the  tunnel  Original  plans  con- 
templated advertising  additional  sections  for 
construction.  Under  present  plans  construc- 
tion of  the  tunnel  is  being  accomplished  by 
the  issuance  of  successive  work  orders  to  the 
contractors  until  the  excavation  is  com- 
pleted. This  plan  results  in  continuous  prog- 
ress with  no  Interval  of  time  during  which 
no  work  Is  performed,  which  would  occur  If 
additional  sections  were  advertised  and  new 
contracts  were  awarded. 

"When  preparing  estimates  of  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  years  1942  and  1943.  and  esti- 
mating progress  during  1942,  allowance  was 
made  for  these  Intervals  of  no  progress.  The 
rate  of  progress  Is  therefore  faster  than  con- 
templated by  the  programs  of  work  for  1942 
and  1943.  submitted  with  the  original  E'l'li-f ' 
estimates.  Additional  funds  for  fin:  :  s 
the  present  plan  of  construction  are  require  a, 
because  unit  prices  for  the  successive  work 
orders  Issued  have  been  successively  h  .:  r 
than  the  previous  ones,  because  of  inert  h  t-i 
costs  to  the  contractors  as  the  distance  in- 
creases from  the  tunnel  portals  to  the  work- 
ing faces.  Also  due  to  continuous  operations 
the  time  when  these  increased  unit  prices 
will  have  to  be  paid  will  be  advanced  to  th« 
extent  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
higher  unit  prices  will  have  to  toe  paid  in  the 
fiscal  year  1943  Instead  of  the  foUowlni:  :  '. 
year. 

"During   the   month   of   March    :  •-.     i    <•• 
progress    of    each    c,  ;.■-•.•.■.. '■  r    t.Kct <(,..<  u    n^-y 
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previous  month     The  contractor  or 
end  excavated  1.624  linear  feet;  the 
on  the  east  end  excavated  1.341  li 

"The   Increase   In   progress  and 
the  time  when  Increased  unit  prices 
able  have  required  the  expenditure 
able  funds  faster  than  anticipated, 
require  funds  m  addition  to  the 
included   in   the  appropriation  act 
If  additional   funds   are  not   provi 
•truction  progre.vs  on  the  tunnel  m 
tarded  considerably  or  completely 
ed 

After  all  this  testimony  had  bee 
by  the  committee,  ihry  had  a  th- 
derntandin?  of  the  situation  and 
upon  which  to  base  their  final  condl 
am  sure  everyone  of  us  In  Colors  lo 
elates   the   flne   treatment   we  recejv 
the   subcommittee   considering    t 
priation 

Good  afternoon. 
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seems  to  unfold  before  me  in  a  glorious 
panorama  the  wonderful  contributions 
the  Irish -Americans  have  made  to  the 
developm^^nt  and  progress  of  our  com- 
mon country.  Far  down  at  the  end  of 
the  proce.ssion  I  can  see  the  forlorn  Irish 
immigrant  and  can  hear  his  manly  voice 
making  the  welkin  ring  with  its  typical 
Irish  broiuc  as  he  joyfully  sings  that  old 
melody  cear  to  every  true  Irishman's 
heart: 

There   came   to   the   beach    a   poor   exile   of 
Erin — 
The  dew  on  his  thin  robe  was  heavy  and 
chiL: 
For  his  country  he  sighed  when  at  twilight 
repairing 
To  wancer  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hill. 
But  the  diy-star  attracttd  his  eye's  sad  de- 
votion. 
For  it  rose  o'er  his  own  native  Isle  of  the 
ocean. 
Where    once.    In    the    fire    of    his    youthful 
emcticn. 
He  sang  the  bold  anthem  of  Erin  go  Bragh! 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  these  early  immi- 
grants have  sprung  the  millions  of  Irish- 
Americans,  such  as  Lawrence  J.  and 
William  P.  Ccnnery.  who  now  help  to 
fight  cur  Nation's  battles  in  times  of  war 
and  sustain  its  institutions  in  times  of 
peace. 

Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  their  memories 
filled 
Like  a  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been 
distilled. 
You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase  if 
you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round 
it  still. 


Aibirt   (jTfii  Rutheriord 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


HON.  J.  ROLAND  KINZER 

CF    :'EN.NSVL\  A.NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Albert  Greig  Rutherford,  late  a  Rep- 
rose:, t.iv.p  r-   in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

M:  KI.\a::-:-i  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege,  during  the  faithful  and  eflScient 
service  of  Col.  Albert  G.  RtrrHERFORD  as 
a  Mf-mber  of  this  body,  to  learn  to  know 
■i:.  ;  ;  preciate  his  splendfti  qualities  of 
::  .:  d  ^nd  heart.     He  was  kind,  friendly. 

:>iderate.  and  at  all  times  sympathetic. 
H  knew  the  problems,  fears,  hopes,  and 
rt.^pirations  of  his  constituents.  They 
vvere  his  friends. 

Three  times  his  constituency  elected 
and  sent  him  here  to  represent  the  Fif- 
teenth Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  had  a  keen,  analytical  mind, 
capacity  and  a  will  to  work,  with  a  sym- 
pathetic knowledge  and  understanding 
of    'v  rroblems  which  confronted  him. 

D  ,.  ;:.g  his  service  as  a  Merhber  of  the 
C  r  .:ress.  Colonel  Rutherford  endeared 
himself  to  all  his  acquaintances  and  col- 
leagues; he  was  faithful  in  his  attendance 
at  the  sessions,  and  as  whip  of  the  Penn- 
5v!\-3r.:a  Rf^pubhcan  delegation,  he.  by 
txa.-^.;-.':  :.xed  and  maintained  a  splendid 


i:ecord 

record  of  devotion  to  duty  and  responsi- 
bility. 

In  his  death,  his  constituency  have  lost 
a  faitRful  representative,  and  the  State 
and  Nation  have  lost  a  soldier,  states- 
man, and  patri-^' 


^;''nh.'n    BoHcs 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

hun:.  i;o3ert  f.  rich 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24. 1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Stephen  Bolles.  late  a  Represontative 
from  the  Slate  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no 
ceremonial  more  beautiful  or  appropriate 
than  the  one  which  we  are  today  observ- 
ing. For  the  moment  we  put  aside  the 
busy  activities  of  oflBcial  life  and  pause 
to  contemplate  the  character  and  per- 
sonal qualities  of  our  departed  friends 
and  to  record  our  estimate  of  erduring 
virtues  of  the  departed  friends  and  col- 
leagues, 

I  was  very  happy  to  serve  in  this  House 
with  my  friend  and  colleague  the  late 
Stephen  Bolles,  of  the  State  of  V/iscon- 
sin.  It  was  a  privilege  and  plea.mre  to 
know  him.  A  friendship  ripened  through 
our  close  association,  and  I  came  to  love 
and  respect  Steve  Bolles.  He  -A^as  an 
able  Representative;  he  had  exceptional 
qualities  of  intellect  and  reached  the 
heights  in  the  literary  field  Daily  asso- 
ciation afforded  opportunity  for  accurate 
judgment,  and  I  came  more  and  more 
to  appreciate  the  ability,  integrity,  and 
loyalty  of  Steve  Bolles.  His  equipment 
for  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him 
was  ample  and  he  performed  outstanding 
service  in  this  House.  He  died  in  the 
midst  of  his  labors  and  honors.  It  is  our 
duty  today  to  not  only  pay  tribute  to  the 
dead  but  to  cheer  the  living,  and  by  the 
help  of  Almighty  God  carry  on  for  the 
betterment  of  human  kind. 


i  r  i,a . 


Rutherford 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF    PEN.NSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24, 1942 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon  Albert  Greig  RtrrHERFORD  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going 
down  the  valley  one  by  one.  with  our 
faces  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Twelve 
Members  of  our  body  have  passed  away 
since  the  beginning  of  this  session,  and 
now  our  colleague  and  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania,  Albert   G,   Rt;THERFORi>,   who 
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seived    m    i!k    F.f!ta>r.'!^.    Congressional 
District       of    o\:r    Ci^m'Tifnw.'a'.- h      laa- 
passed   to  that    Great    Beyond      .^■.  pfft 
RtrrHERFORD  wa.s  a  real  friend.    H*,  v-..^.  a 
man  who  had  a  ct>^vv  within  his  own 
heart  to  do  that  wlr;  i.  was  best  for  his 
own  country  first.    T'r.' :.  he  was  inter- 
ested in  trying  to  do  those  things  which 
would  be  for  the  b»^nefit  of  his  State  and 
his  district.    H'    know  his  people.    They 
trusted    him.      Their    trust    was    well- 
founded.     He  served  them   in  the  best 
manner  possible      He  was  honest,  ener- 
getic, conscientious  in  the  duties  that  he 
had  to  perform.    He  w  a.^  serving  his  third 
term,  and  the  people  of  his  district  had 
respect  and  high  recard  f-^r  him.    He  will 
be  remembered  in  tii-  oav-  to  come  as 
a  servant  of  his  people.     We  may  well 
emulate    his   simple,   honest    frankness, 
his  fairness,  and  his  kindness.     I  have 
and  I  had  always  a  great  respect  for  him. 
because  I  knew  that  he  wanted  to  do  just 
what  he  believed  would  be  best  for  all. 

M:    Htthfrford  was  a  lieutenant  colo- 
nel  m   the  Penn.sylvania  Reserve  M-lI- 
tia,  and  he  served  his  State  and  country 
well  in  the  capacity  of  a  soldier.    He  was 
a  lawyer,  well  qualified  in  the  law.     He 
was  much  interested  at  all  times  in  know- 
ing that  the  legislation  upon  which  he 
had  to  act  was  properly  drawn.    He  was 
kind,  he  was  a  good  husband  and  father. 
He  was  a  friend  of  th  ■  Memb-  r-  of  Con- 
gress and  we  will  tr  -    J  -^       May  ttie 
good  God  who  guided  and  directed  his 
life  be  over  his  family  and  friends  and 
constituents,  and  may  we  try  to  serve  bet- 
ter in  the  days  to  come  those  things  that 
will  lead  us  into  a  better  understanding 
of  the  things  that  are  best  for  the  people 
of  America,  and  because  of  the  richness 
and  fullness  of  the  life  of  Colonel  Ruther- 
ford I  know  that  we  will  be  better  guided 
for  future  service.   Some  day  we  will  meet 
him  in  that  Congress  around  the  great 
white   throne  in   Heaven,   where  all   Is 
peace  and  contentment,  where  sorrows 
are  no  more.    God  be  gracious  to  us  all. 
as  He  was  to  our  departed  colleague. 


Elimination  ot    Use  ot   Silver  in  the   .\rt$ 
EXiENSION   OF   i::,MA;-K:- 

OF 

HON.  PAT  McCARR.AN 


I^: 


OF    NEVADA 

TF    ~F\MF   t>F  THE   UNITED   STATES 


Friday.  Jmic  26  'legislative  day  of 

Thin^f^av    June  18> .  1942 

Mr.  McCAKHAN.  M;  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to   have  printed  in 

11  .^  Ai'pendix  of  the  Rfoord  an  article 
p':!)::~heci  in  the  Jiiiriai  A  Commerce 
ar.d  Commercial,  N  '^^  York,  of  Friday, 
,l'.r..'  :fi  194'2.  entuied  "Silver  Arts  Uses 
T    B'   K:i:r.:t,atcd  as  War  Measure." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Silver  Arts  f-r^  :  F>f  E::m'N'-ft  ^-  W 's 
Meapurf  W>h  FKia-'-TloN  B.  .^Ki-t  ^taN 
Ending  I '■•■>••-  ^'  k  .If-vvelrt,  Sii  ■>  favA  .-.  re — 
\v»R  Nrf'---  Huge 

The  W  ar  Production  Board  will  soon  allo- 
cate all  available  sUver  supplies  for  war  needs 


and  the  Industrial  arts,  largely  eliminating 
silver  uses  by  the  jewelry  and  silverware 
trades.  It  was  learned  yesterday  The  metal 
is  now  being  unofficially  rationed  by  Handy  & 
Harmon,  Inc. 

In  the  near  future,  it  wa.^  made  clear  by 
informants,  the  jewelry  and  silverware  mak- 
ers will  be  compelled  to  turn  to  gold,  plat- 
inum, and  a  microscopic  tonnage  of  copper, 
as  the  only  obtainable  metals. 

Almost  "all  the  anticipated  1942  Imports 
of  100,000,000  troy  ounces  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  will  be  rationed  to  military  and 
such  direct  Industrial  requirements  as  for 
wire  In  electrical  appliances,  pi:  ting  for  cor- 
rosion-resisting surfaces  and  soldering,  ob- 
servers explained. 

The  Government  has  no  Intention  of  re- 
leasing any  part  of  Its  hoard  of  some  1.500,- 
000.000  ounces  of  so-called  free  silver  at  West 
Point  for  arts   use    It  was  understood. 

In  accord  with  the  agreement  between  the 
Treasury  and  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation, 
the  entire  free  supply  will  be  loaned  to  war 
plants  for  such  needs  as  bus  bars  for  alumi- 
num production  This  will  relieve  an  ap- 
proximrtely  equal  amount  of  copper  for  other 
pressing  military  demands.  It  was  empha- 
sized . 

ARTS   REQUIREMENTS  UP  SHARPLY 

Employment  of  silver  In  the  Industrial  arts 
has  mounted  rapidly  over  recent  months,  with 
jewelers  turning  to  the  white  metal  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  brass,  nickel,  and  other  metals  pre- 
empted by  war  demands  Silver  consump- 
tion for  sterling  ware  Jumped  from  14.400.- 
000  troy  ounces  in  1940  to  30.000.000  ounces 
last  year  and  might  have  reached  double  that 
annual  rate  during  the  past  6  months,  re- 
flecting not  only  -greatly  enhanced  substitute 
uses,  but  also  higher  mass  purchasing  power 
and  accelerated  marriages  as  a  result  of  en- 
listments and  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

Total  silver  confumption  In  1941  aggre- 
gated 135,064,000  ounces,  of  which  coinage 
demand  constituted  55.064.000  ounces,  plated 
ware  4.966.000  ounces,  nitrate  use  18.000.000 
ounces,  and  unclassified  demand  27.034,000 
ounces'  In  addlt'on  to  the  afore-mentioned 
30  000.000  flne  ounces  for  sterling  ware. 

Sources  in  the  jewelry  trade  declare  that, 
if  all  arts  requirements  were  to  he  filled  dur- 
ing 1942,  consumption  would  rise  to  between 
250.000,000  and  300.000  000  ounces,  as  against 
available  supply  of  100.000.000  ounces  and 
1941  use  of  around  75,000.000  ounces 

Pursuant  to  the  law  of  July  6,  1939,  the 
Treasury  acquires  all  newly  mined  domestic 
silver  at  71.11  cents  per  ounce.  The  domestic 
output,  which  last  year  equaled  70.000  000 
ounces  and  may  be  somewhat  higher  for  1942, 
Is  thus  not  available  for  the  arts,  which  de- 
pend upon  Imports  at  35^'e  cents  per  ounce. 
It  was  noted. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act. 
the  Treasury  must  buy  sliver  at  the  domestic 
price  of  71.11  cents  per  ounce,  and  In  the 
world  market,  until  reaching  the  statutory 
goal  which  Is  that  one-fourth  of  the  total 
monetary  value  ol  the  gold  and  silver  stocks 
shall  be  In  silver.  The  proportion  Is  around 
15  7  percent  at  present.  Moreover,  the  Treas- 
ury may  not  sell  silver  in  the  open  market 
until  the  price  reaches  $1.29  per  ounce  Con- 
sequently the  Government  has  acquired  a 
huge  stock  of  silver  In  line  with  the  rapid 
augmentation  of  gold  holdings  in  recent 
years. 

Of  present  Government  silver  holdings. 
47  000  tons,  or  1.370,000.000  troy  ounces,  are 
"free"  for  loan  to  war  industry.  Another 
40  000  tons,  or  1,166,000  000  ounces,  are 
pledged  against  silver  certificates,  while  27.000 
tons  or  787,000.000  troy  ounces,  are  in  coins, 
about  half  in  the  Treasury  and  half  In  circu- 
lation. Thus  total  silver  holdings  of  the 
Government  aggregate  around  114.000  tons,  or 
some  3.325.000.000  ounces. 

Some  trade  quarters  have  hoped  that  the 
Trea'!ury  would  find  a  way  to  loan  some  of 
Its  stock  of  -pledKed"  sliver  to  war  Industry, 
thus  indirectly  relieving  civUian  lines,  but  the 


Senate  Silver  Committee  has  thus  far  refused 
lo  give  the  Treasury  enabling  legislation  In 
the  belief  that  the  silver-buying  program 
might  be  menaced 

IMPORTS    DECLINING 

Meanwhile,  with  imports  from  Mexico,  Can- 
ada, and  South  America  the  only  available 
source  of  silver  for  the  domestic  Industrial 
arts  trade,  the  supply  from  this  source  has 
been  declining.  Thus  1942  Import*  are  not 
expected  to  exceed  100.000.000  ounces,  as 
against  an  estimated  120,000.000  ounces  last 
year.  Falling  production  in  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries  and  trade  disruption  are  at 
the  root  of  the  decline  in  import*,  and  little 
Improvement  is  looked  for  in  the  near  future. 
Informants  state 

Heavy  war  requirements  for  silver  in  the 
construction  of  tanks,  trucks,  ships,  shells, 
bombs,  and  a  long  line  of  miscellaneous 
equipment,  as  well  as  for  conducting  power, 
as  In  aluminum  plants.  wiU  not  only  fully 
absorb  Treasury  free  silver  but  much  of  new 
supply  from  abroad,  it  is  held. 

Used  most  extensively  in  the  form  of  braz- 
ing alloys,  other  sliver  compositions  are  em- 
ployed In  the  manufacture  of  electrical  con- 
tacts, with  pure  silver  used  for  making  air- 
plane bearings,  photographic  products,  de- 
manded in  large  quantities  by  the  Army  and 
the  Navy.  In  addition.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Morgenth;.u  recently  stated  that 
Great  Britain  was  asking  for  2,500.000  ounces 
per  month  for  coinage 

Since  direct  Industry  requlremenu  for 
sliver  have  also  expanded  tremendously  as  ^ 
a  consequence  of  the  dearth  of  base  metals.  " 
all  supplies  will  be  taken  by  the  military  and 
essential  civilian  users,  with  little  or  no  metal 
left  for  jewelry  makers  and  the  silverware 
trade.  It  was  explained 

SILVERWARE    CONVERSION 

Silver  plate  and  silverware  manufacturers 
have  already  largely  converted  to  war  work, 
trade  quarters  pointed  out.  Hence  the 
scarcity  of  sliver  will  call  an  end  to  their 
civilian  activity,  but  wUl  not  prove  particu- 
larly harmful  to  business  and  employment 
in  the  Industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  custom  jewelers  must 
now  turn  to  the  exclusive  use  of  gold  and 
platinum,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
copper  which  will  probably  be  granted  them 
by  the  War  Production  Board,  it  was  said. 
The  small  manufacturers  may  be  p.iriicu- 
larly  hard  hit,  since  they  may  not  get  an 
opportunity  to  convert  to  war  work,  or  may 
not  be  able  to  convert.  The  War  Production 
Board  has  been  soft  pedaling  conversion  of 
metal -working  plants  In  recent  weeks  and 
may  soon  call  a  halt  to  the  process. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICH\RDS 

OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  26,  1942 

Mr.  r:(  HARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  l> -lmI  my  remarks.  1  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Nation  to  a 
newspaper  article  from  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Courier  concerning  the 
number  of  boys  who  have  joined  our 
armed  forces  during  this  war  from  the 
town  of  Jefferson,  Chesterfield  County, 
S.  C.  my  congressional  district. 

I  d'^  not  believe  this  record  is  surpassed 
£::>  A  ..  re.  The  Jefferson  community  i« 
peopled  by  good  old  A-  •  rican  s*  k 
Per  a  ]one  time  gold  i.^  urcn  mineu  .a 
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the  surrounding  hills,  but  the  r 
hills  is  excelled  in  quality  by  il 
patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  'hp 
The  spirit  of  JeCferson  Ls     .; 
rpirit   of   many   other   town.- 
munities  in  this  section  of 
Ima. 
The  newspaper  article  fi"  -a 

TOWN  or  547   SXNDS    150   MEN 

Jefferson.  In  the  western  part 
field  County,  is  a  small  village  ci 
fu*  givf«  It  547  people)  but  cl. 
whole  United  States  as  to  the 
men  furnished  the  armed  forcts 
have  gune.  including  a  fully  equi 
company 

The  armory  at  J  :•      ■  n  u  one 
!n  the  State      It  i>  locate'!   .-i 
and  cornfields  which  ir.-:   :-:-' 
live  homes  of   the   village 

Jeflerson  also  has  had  more  i;^ . 
from  th'  high  surrcuding  hills 
town  east  of  the  Rockies  The 
and  the  Haile  mine  over  a  centur 
d  Tl  gold  in  enormous  quan 
i  .  .:>t  nuggets  found  outside  of 
have  been  found  around  Jeflersc 

The    people    are    the    original 
Chesterfield  County  and  the  same 
dominate  new  'hi'   prr^ri-  m:r:Vfd 
years  ago.     I..'-   \l  ■'.>■:'    iirec   r: - 
\v     -h    Or'.fBtn.  Ji..rdaii.  [)•■:.    L 
,     .::.'      Rollins,     Raley.     f";      :•:• 
Jolinson.  Clark    and   ot!.'  :■«      ;    ' 
bUll  are  the  name>,  m  Jff!-  rv    . 
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have  originated  in  States  where  Republicans 
hold  office 

Regardless  of  politics.  Members  of  Congress 
are  exasperated  t-y  the  way  the  War  De- 
partment and  Selective  Service  headquarters 
have  passed  the  buck"  to  local  draft  boards. 
Failure  of  the  two  agencies  to  Issue  specific, 
positive  instructions  to  govern  the  way  In 
which  men  are  called  for  duty  is  considered 
by  congressional  critics  outrageous 

In  support  of  their  protests.  Members  of 
Congress  have  pointed  to  the  fact  that  mar- 
ried men  in  some  sections  are  being  inducted 
while  single  men  In  other  places  still  have 
not  been  ordered  to  take  physical  examina- 
tions 

"The  lack  cf  uniformity  Is  so  obvious  that 
we  are  beginning  to  wonder  about  the  fair- 
ness of  the  system,"  one  Member  of  Congress 
said  today 

"Apparently  we  did  not  reach  our  objective 
when  we  decided  that  married  men  with  fam- 
ilies should  not  be  inducted  until  all  single 
men  and  married  men  who  do  not  have  chil- 
dren were  called  for  service  " 

While  realizing  that  no  groups  can  be 
deferred  jjermanently.  legislators  said  they 
expected  the  local  boards  would  be  instructed 
to  halt  induction  proceedings  affecting  mar- 
ried men  and  to  cease  reclassification  of  In- 
dividuals placed  in  the  third  category  (men 
with  dependents),  until  the  whole  situation 
has  been  reviewed 

Notices  from  draft  headquarters  said  "four 
broad  cateecrieS"  have  been  established  and 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  marriages  should  be  given 
consideration  in  deciding  which  married  men 
are  called  to  duty.  The  messages  did  not 
direct  local  txDards  to  follow  these  principles 
and  national  headquarters  emphasized  that 
"individvial  cases  '  must  be  decided  by  the 
local  boards 


War   Transportation   in    Cerniany 


cXiLNSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

or  CALirOK.VlA      ,  I 

IN    rUF  !^nT-~E  OF   REPRESENTATrVT:S 

F-  day.  June  26.  1942 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  present  an  article  by  Louis  P. 
Lochner.  chief  of  the  former  Berlin  bur- 
eau of  the  Associated  Press,  on  war  trans- 
portation in  Germany,  as  published  in 
the  Atlanta  Journal  of  June  16,  1942. 

Tliis  article  describes  the  difficulties 
which  developed  in  the  transportation 
system  cf  Germany  in  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  war  transportation.  It  is  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  study  and 
proper  administration  of  our  own  trans- 
portation system. 

War    TR.ANSPORTATtON    IN   Germant 

(By  Louis  P.  Lochner) 

Adolf  Hitler's  widely  advertised  superhigh- 
ways loom  as  an  Important  factor  in  the  un- 
doing of  the  German  war  machine — paradoxi- 
cal thovigh  that  may  seem. 

The  longer  the  war  lasts,  the  mere  evident 
It  is  becoming  that  Hitler  bet  on  the  wrong 
horse  In  devoting  the  nation's  energies,  so  far 
as  the  transportation  problem  is  concerned, 
chiefly  to  consuuction  of  superhighways 
rather  than  to  improvement  or  even  upkeep 
of  Germany's  complicated  and  far-flung  rail- 
way system. 

Hitler's  military  strategy  may  be  summed 
ur  .n  'h*^  1 -ri  w^.tch  has  since  1939  t>eccme  a 
r  rr  ::.   i.pi.i.e  .:.  every  language — the  "blitz- 
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GOOD  FOR  BLITZ 

Provided  the  blitz  idea  worked.  Hltlr^  was 
right  in  honeycombing  the  country  .>  n 
splendid  highways,  unexampled  In  Europe 
though  second  nature  to  every  American. 

Millions  of  Jobless  were  given  work  at  a 
time  when  the  unemployment  problem  was 
uppermost  In  Nazi  minds,  while  simultane- 
ously roads  were  constructed  on  which  Ger- 
man troops  in  the  event  of  war  could  be 
moved  to  any  frontier  at  greater  speed  than 
any  other  country  could  match. 

Hitler  thus  was  deep  in  Poland  before  the 
troops  and  also  for  all  modern  civilian 
lions  into  Holland,  Belgium,  arid  France,  hav- 
ing assembled  them  at  his  own  frontiers  with 
lightning  rapidity,  while  the  roads  of  the 
others  were  cluttered  with  mobilizing  forces. 

BAILS   WIN   RECOGNITION 

But  when  the  war  became  one  of  years  In- 
stead of  months,  the  reverse  side  of  this  pic- 
ture was  turned  up:  Fuel  grew  scarcer  and 
scarcer,  the  air  force  claimed  the  best  gaso- 
line, lubricants  became  a  major  problem,  wear 
and  tear  of  cars  proved  far  greater  than  new 
production  or  the  seizure  of  cars  in  conquered 
countries. 

It  suddenly  became  evident  that  the  much- 
maligned  steam  railway  was  a  far  more  eco- 
nomical mode  of  transportation  for  long  hauls 
than  were  motor  lorries  and  trucks. 

The  farther  the  Germany  Army  moved  from 
its  home  base,  the  more  essential  the  railway 
became. 

NEWSPAPER  ADMISSION 

This  was  admitted  in  an  editorial  In  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  last  March  8: 

"This  war,  and  especially  emphatically  the 
third  winter  of  war.  have  proved  that  the  rail- 
way has  remained  the  decisive  means  of  trans- 
port both  for  the  necessities  of  the  fighting 
troops  and  also  for  all  modern  civilian 
economy. 

"The  reputation  of  the  railway  temporarily 
had  been  dimmed  by  several  stars  on  the 
transportation  firmament  which  had  flared  up 
later;  today  it  shines  all  the  more  brightly." 

Editorials  in  Germany,  it  m'ust  be  remem- 
bered, echo  an  authoritative  voice. 

NEGLECTED   BY    HITLER 

Hitler  during  his  6' 2 -year  regime  bticre 
outbreak  of  the  war  had  neglected  the  rail- 
ways. 

Although  by  conservative  estimate.  78  per- 
cent of  the  moving  load  in  Germany  is  car- 
ried by  railway — with  20  percent  by  Inland 
waterways  (mostly  frozen  in  the  winter)  and 
2  percent  by  truck — locomotive  plants  were 
In  part  converted  into  armament  plants. 

True,  the  Government  appropriated  as 
much  as  a  million  marks  to  the  Federal  rail- 
ways, which  previously  had  been  more  than 
self-supporting.  But  this  money  was  ear- 
marked for  political  and  social  objectives. 

On  the  political  side,  the  virtual  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  entire  railway  system  early  in 
September  of  each  year,  when  millions  of 
Nazis  flocked,  transportation  free,  to  Nurn- 
burg  for  the  annual  party  conclave,  cost  a 
pretty  penny,  besides  subjecting  the  system 
to  great  wear  and  tear.  There  were  also  the 
numerous  dL=trict  party  conventions  and  na- 
tional demonstrations  of  various  kinds  for 
which  the  railways  had  to  move  the  Nazi 
believers. 

"POWER    THROL'GH    JOT"    LOAD 

On  the  social  side  Labor  Leader  Robert  P. 
Ley's  vast  "power  through  Joy"  program, 
with  cheap  excursions  for  the  workers,  taxed 
the  capacity  of  the  railways  further. 

After  1  year  of  the  Hitler  regime,  in  fact,  the 
income  of  the  Federal  railwaj-s  (all  railways 
in  Germany  are  Government  owned)  became 
hardly  sufficient  to  cover  operating  expenses. 
Reserves  were  drawn  on  constantly. 

Passenger  coaches  were  allowed  to  deteri- 
orate. New  freight  cars  were  constructed  in 
but  insufficient  numbers.  According  to  Der 
Volkswirt.  a  majority  of  Germany's  600,000 
freight  cars  were  ot»solete  by  u*38 
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F'.Tn  ri'ir'-ie;  fi  "  «»-<:•  v.';r''"'r  o".  Th.  wur  - 
that  of  ly.i!'  40  :;  (  -riir-sporuiin  ii  s'.><:i. 
proved  Inauici  ..■.'..(  Aci.tise  weatl-t-r  ^  :  i-- 
tions  made  the  break-down  more  eviUti.t 
than  otherwise  Fuel  and  food?tt!S?  d-d  v.'-\ 
move  as  they  should,  v/h  ':"  i'm;!*  1'  •' 
Berlin,  for  Instance.  f-w.UT' o  h  w.i.ur  ul 
privations. 

T''  >."i'  :'NC;!  '■    TV  MNS    ("TT 

The  wii.tcr  of  I'HO  4!  r'  v-d  scn.c'Ar.at 
better  since  weatl.tr  :■  !.J  :  is  were  more 
favorable,  but  th'  (<•>  h-i  ::;  vpmrr*  of 
troops  into  the  li.iik,ii>  ■«»:■>  ,:.  '.  '4  i  .gain 
meant  a  shortage  of  railway  equipment  at 
home  and  led  to  a  constant  reduction  in  the 
number  of  passenger  trains  running,  and 
often  made  for  huge  accumulations  of  freight 
In  larger  centers. 

The  winter  of  1941-42  proved  the  worst 
ever.  The  inadequacy  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem now  became  so  obvious  as  to  cause  alarm 
In  official  circles. 

Fast  trains  had  to  be  abandoned  in  In- 
creasing number,  due  to  the  shortage  of 
lubrication  for  high-speed  operation.  Un- 
moved freight  piles  rrounted  higher  and 
higher,  so  that  whole  periods  ensued  during 
which  the  railway  ofBctais  refused  to  accept 
freight. 

EDITORS  GIVEN   ORDERS 

As  early  as  January  1942  Nazi  editors  were 
admonished  to  write  reassuring  articles  on 
the  transportation  system.  The  publication 
during  the  first  days  of  the  year  of  the  an- 
nual railways  report  was  made  the  occasion 
for  a  bvirst"  of  literary  activity,  the  burden 
of  which  was  that,  to  quote  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung:  "T)tp  R.  :<"hfbahn  (Fcdeml  rn-'wi-v 
hrs  proved  '^  rtriciency  and  Ls  prr  parcel  Jo: 
all  eventualities. ■ 

The  editorials,  however,  did  not  quite  Jibe 
with  the  realities,  for  as  our  perusal  of  the 
daily  press  during  our  Internment  alone  re- 
vealed, during  the  ensuing  4  months  the  fol- 
lowing restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  rail- 
vrays  were  officially  admitted : 

On  January  17  a  drastic  reduction  In  the 
number  of  passenger  trains  was  announced. 

PUBLIC    TRAVSL    CURBED 

On  February  3  the  publi  w  ,-  arim  -ished 
not  to  travel  over  week  taoi  bui  Uj  stay 
within  the  home  area. 

On  February  11  all  faini.  Including  the 
fBmou<;  Leipzig  Fair,  were  canceled.  'While 
other  factors  entered,  the  prrbl»:n  f  trHr«- 
portation  also  was  important 

On  March  23  a  special  permit  was  required 
for  traveling  on  an  express  train. 

On  April  26  the  public  was  once  again 
warned  not  to  travel  unneces.sar;'v 

Hitler  took  th  unusual  .=tep  .'.  h  R'  .ch- 
stag  speech  of  April  26  of  as-suring  the  Ger- 
man people  that  next  winter  transpcitation 
would  be  better  than  in  the  past  winter: 

"The  Germar  Relchsbahn  during  the  next 
winter,  no  matter  where  it  ma''  find  us,  will 
do  greater  Justice  to  its  tasks  than  during  the 
past  winter  Beginning  with  the  locomotives 
and  continuing  throuch  armored  cars,  haul- 
ing machines,  and  tractors,  the  army  in  the 
east  will  be  better  equipped  " 

PSYCHOI-OGICAI     si.ir 

It  wa.-  hard  to  believe  one'?  cars  when  these 
words  were  uttered.  With  the  mo.st  terrible 
winter  in  130  vr.i--  '1:  *  clr.=  -rf  h'w  could 
Hitler  tell  hi:  p  v  «  ''-:'  i':i'  '■'■'■*■  v.;;.-.t  of 
war  was  in  stott-  r  r  liv  ni 

The  only  logical  explauati<.n  lor  'h  ,<  lap.-(^ 
In  psychological  understanding  of  his  own 
people  was  the  fact  that  there  had  obviously 
been  so  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  trans- 
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The  Russian  soir  h'-d-fhr-h  p  .:rv  r-exv-^t- 
e;'  Hrier  fron:  s-'i/n.^  r,:'.!:  '\  'oir-i-K  ^■  .."K  as 
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1;..;  ^..^t  Tv  kvtj  ..:::,;.  .supplies  moving  on 
these  *h  UM.r.ri  :;.,:■  s  {.xTi.me  a  problem  of  the 
first  orri'-r 

Mnii  t  'T-  •',(•  ^o;.:i»-,s  i-.  th,>  east  often 
couldn  t  ht  d'  :vi  r  -c  t  r  wrfk.-  aixl  months. 
"Tl;,-  :  T-i  ■  1-1;  a  !.eyv\'  '-•.r...:^  r  ' .  rr..''r".J:  b^rh  aT 
Uit    :  ;■    :  •   a:!i;  a*   t:c;i;e. 

t>  ii  .« !  w...-  Simply  compelled  t*  :i.  «:--urf 
hib  pt   ,..■    iibv  j:   transportation. 

In  tl.  •  a-  ir  :.ce  lay  the  confession  that 
pr.. ;,..  ■-.>  .-,-,-.  -,;;:  c  ♦  i^-.  "losest  followers, 
n<'v, .  n:  ~,-H  -';'H'f^  h,,.;  -.,;  p<>d  in  the  matter 
of  transpor;a  i<  :. 
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Vio.'.'W'.  ^   :t    :■:■    6-  a'-   ' 

p  ,!,(■.  \\ :  '•'■  "  '  rs  '■•  fv  11;  the  air  and 
on  tlie  grour.ti  i»  '  ily;  others,  with  microm- 
eters and  mi>  :  M  [x^s.  look  beyond  the  ken 
of  human  eye — the  nerve  center  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces'  htige  material-testing  and  pro- 
curement program  plays  Its  all-vital  part  in 
"K'    ;    •  e  'rm  Flying  " 

i:    ;,  .:ri:    :  id    thotisacd      w    :K    round-the- 

cl     k 

Every  piece  of  metal  and  plastic  and  fabric 
that  goes  into  a  warbird  is  subjected  to 
closest  scrutiny — from  cotter  pins  to  com- 
passes and  canvas,  flaps  to  flares.  The  planes 
themselves  are  tested  under  the  most  severe 
flight  conditions  that  can  be  conceived. 
"What  hours!"  wrote  an  officer  recently 
with  good-humored  sar- 
war  doesn't  last  too  long. 
I  m'ght  get  so  1  iike  getting  up  with  the 
sun!" 

Mia  H    A    MTl  TT-JiKy    SELEJET 

Much  tl  ;;a'  w  ,ik  a;  li.v  tit-ld  is  a  military 
secret,  and  rightly  so. 

It's  apparent  to  one  who  has  visited  there 
over  a  period  of  10  years  that  never  before 
has  there  b»-<M  sti'^h  a  tTf^akneck  and  exact- 
ing pace  U  a-  i  .  vp-  bi :  ;>'.  in  a  paraphra.'^e 
of  Winston  C:  u  h.ll  Do  so  many  fl;*--  'h  ' 
world  over  ov.*    -     r.  u  ::  to  so  relative  v  !t\». 

Here,  for  one  thing,  is  centered  the  con- 
tract-awarding for  all  the  billions  of  dollars 
America  Is  spending  for  planes  and  aerial 
equipment  for  herself  and  the  lease-lend  pro- 
grams. 

Tw      yf  •'■'       ■     'if   Army  began  stripping 
rf .-:    :.;>•    ::    :t;    ;'      ;:■  Turement    procedure. 
I-    ';t,.r;    tr   av.  r  ;;-,     ;a  cO\--   •  .:    >-      h'  •-.',■.■''-,    : ' - 
c,  ipi    .  ,.r  ha.:-  a;, I-  ''  :  na-.   !■:  *  a  ■  a      :    .1  (  •  ;  •r.^.ci 
N,'.!.   .It  a  ;i.t.".lLi'  lI  l    ^:^,  f>'a:,  :;.-!. Ua.5. 


Jv.^X    ]-:OV.    :T';urh    a'-,fa    : '"    ^>  ha'    s^^!■■'f'Vllf   rU 
th.,-    i^  CuntiVr.  ;cc    V,     ;..;a    x::.\  .      a      :.,      ::    1!..!.,- 

i,.:\'  rensorsii.i  .  "ir>  . '.  ^  i  ,  ■  -■■']  v  ;  m>'  t ,..tt 
!:a  i;5regate  wouia  ni:.ke  our  cu;ieit;vr  taiu- 
'  '  ■  :i!  alr-llne  schedules  look  like  a  thrlce- 
^.,.,  |..,,  __,  ,„.„,,. ,,.r  set-up  on  the  .v-^Kwa*^-  & 
Wt.-'ern 

Krw  [)i  vr:  aa'-i"  f  nts 
Wi'ha.\i'  n;\a.a':a.-  (■-■•-uls.  U>  ec'aa"v  I'Ttc 
th..-  Nh  .w-  tl.ile:  i,aa  H.rohltO!.  r..:l\  iaavp 
tie;:,  th"  V  ;:■:.>  ..,:  ?•  ;a:  i  .;:■,,■  v  y,,  ^i.  ..^cv,  p- 
n.<  vr.:  l>  a)  .:;  plaar^  i\:  d  a:d-  .a  o-.uhj.:  g 
a:a:   :,..i\  ..:..;.,  ■: 

\Va;  tf.ic;c;u.i  fchmson  hinted  of  one  re- 
cently when,  after  an  east  coast  inspection 
tour,  he  X'M  rr-.v-n-rr  ♦ha*  ^ith  a  device 
employlni-  rana>-wavc  «■•  k,  » ^  ..tri  the  electric 
eye,  offlcfa  -  k"::    i.p    a.:;,:    '-(a  wed   an   ap- 

proachlni:  ;  l  a  •    hO  ;;.',,(     .,u    \ 

ha  de  ;  <  ..:i  bee  at  iivghl  through  fof 
at--i  c.--a;.  u\-  ihe  location  of  enemy  vesaela 
oi'  planes,  he  reported. 

Considerable  attention  Is  paid  to  foreign 
planes  of  both  friend  and  foe. 

A  pile  <if  t-.i'-.k  v.!i>  fxh:h*»-d  ♦-  v1^'t,-T<-  nt 
Army  Da  V  1  ,xc  :■-:■:>< .-  ■:.  '*'.  ..a:  I- a  aa  „..  :!,.,t 
ie-:.aiard  •'.  h  .V,  a. i;  ,•■>*■■■  n-.  : :  hi;  ■•  a-.  •*•:.  \ft 
Pear,  HHri>-r.  llwl,  i:.— t-^tn;  is.  :.i  aa  i.ilv  ;a- 
torles. 

"We're  not  overlooking  tlit  l^i  h.a;  *h..s 
war  cannot  last  forever."  remarked  one  officer. 
"Thn  vr-.'  '-  h-:'  n  rh"pter  in  history,  even 
thoui'      tie   :r  -*    aap  rtant  one  we've  ever 

W:..  :.:  F:(a'i  iiral  'la  story  of  avia'.  t.  a-p 
like  tlmt— hk.  a  |  .:  :  v.hn.  far  aiofi,  p." 
through  fog  auu  1.1.:..  .aylight  and  dark,  i  vt; 
for  the  distant  horizons. 
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HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

(IF     fiH 

IN  TH E  H O U S E   C)  •■■    F,  F 1 '!  ■■.  E> E M'  r.  'T  i  \ '  ES 

Mr,  YOUNG  M'  S;).  a,,k.  ;  1  sup- 
port ti;;,a  H;::phh,  riH'  .aa',  ,.  x;  "ea:  i:u,' 
rhau-lv  S43  000  ('flU.lh'D  '^^.a-  :a  hh.re 
llia:i  :\.'  :■  ':.il  ami  .,i:.:  ■,  '  :■■■  '  xm'  [ai-!h;hPs 
of  ou:  Gf  vr :-!::::•'■■:: I  i:t,:r:  17  8;i  ha  19 1  y^ 
Thi^  a;  ;T(ii:nai  :■  ai  (  >a,  "a,.:>  tin  UA  a! 
arrh'Uih  1!  iri''h"V  a;:)t  rh  ^iv  h.:a  NaUdii 
\r,  tha-  pri;acru':nn  't  W  ■• /■;  War  i 
Tr:!^  ap;,'h'.r':haha!i  i>  ih"  aa,!Pa'at  ah'"irn- 
p:  .ahC'H  t  a' r  ira.,.ia,,(j  <r  ai  \'  ja-'-''^" 
na''r'a''v    bfacy    :ii    'hr    erh.:("    tiah''  '"v   of 

th'     V,a,:!:i 

A:i  a;:p;a:pnatirn  oi  ihi'-  tremendou.s 
amounT  ai  money  for  ou:  A:::.-,  a,:.  :  A::' 
Porac  har  '-ho  prn^r-c:' a  ,n  <  *.  :'',.■'-  w  ai  , 
conh-;p  a'-  1:  d  a.  t:  w,'h,h  ri  w>-  k  alh-:  wi- 
;•:  'he  H'iM:->^  of  hit  prc-a  a:hi' :  v^  ■-  app'ai- 
p:a,.i'''d,  l„-y  ur.an;'Tr 'h^  •.'■'o  TB '''''lO  000.- 
000  Ifh  tJir'  (a'n-t:hr',a:r;  (■•;  Tia'aa.  '.ass,  i5. 
!  i:-:c,:'Jd:nc  25  aiirrah  ra'-i ;'"::-  d-rrn-n- 
'  sl:atf-  -hat  liie  H-h'^f-f-nt  a,t  :\'(  -  rl  tfv 
pt-a-j,;!)'  of  this  couh:r\'  fihiy  unrh^raiand 
•h'">  ira-mi'hdous  J'''b  t  ■  ;a -a  ijpi'Ti  I':.-' 
Na*. ifil';      :!'i     (ainhfTTiOi-j      w  0;      ■.  uv     wai' 
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It  Is  ;m;>.r;:in*  *ha;  f\':'y  if.".'  a;:p;o- 
priatf'd  f'li  C'lir  'A'<i!  <  :!  r.  b*  >■;>•  ih  y::  1- 
ch  ::hy  I  !hi\  a  ra;:'.-,,-'  ■■r.: ;;.  \  ,„i  c  h,  ■:  ai  - 
lah    nuriat-'l<,-:ist    txp- hUi:u;i:a   a:'ia   11    is 
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equally  important  that  wa>Tf»  and  t  x 

aeance  in  connection  v,:r:  d  f- t  '    '  x- 

penditures  be  prevented,    d) ;:  ; 
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that  leader.ship.  I  unhositati:  i.y  up- 
port  this  appropriation  just  as  I  have 
supported  every  appropriation  for  our 
Army.  Navy,  and  air  force,  fr'^m  he  time 
I  first  became  Congressm  t  ,  I  rae. 
repre.senting  the  people  vi  Ohio. 
Throughout  my  services  in  Copgres?  I 
have  not  only  voted  in  suppoi 
appropriation  for  our  uir  fon.j  A;iii>. 
and  Naw.  but  I  have  on  everv  occasion 
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highest 


done  it  is  the  intention  of  ac*.:v. 
leaders  to  maintain  the  wo;  .J 
standard   of   living    and   the    A^nencan 
u  ',       f  life. 

M.    Speaker,  this  u,i:  y,..,  :jt 
the  peace  will  be  won  under  the 
ship  of  President  Roosevelt.     I 
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lend-lease  became  a  pooling  of  resources 
to  be  used   agaiast  a   common   enemy. 
Now,  a  proposal  has  been  made   for  a 
broader  agreement  with  Russia,  which  if 
accepted   will  define  the  war  aims  of  the 
Undfd  Naficns  more  clearly  than  ever 
b' :   :■       r    '.vill  mean   the  laying  of  a 
foundation  for  equality  in  international 
trade  and  will  commit  the  Soviet  Union 
to   A   !k  with  us  in  building  a  durable 
peace  alter  the  war.    This  will  be  im- 
portant as  a  guaranty  of  economic  free- 
dom for  small  nations  and  can  do  much 
to  intensify  their  people's  interest  in  the 
defeat  of  nazi-ism.    Favoritism  in  trade 
!   '.ations  has  proved  to  be  a  road  to  war. 
Thnre  must  be  a  free  field  and  no  favor 
d   'hv  world  community  is  to  live  and 
pr   -per  in  peace.    That  does  not  neces- 
.^aia.y  mean  free  trade,  but  it  does  mean 
the  end  of  discriminations  in  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  nations. 

It  is  a  tremendous  responsibility  we 
have  and  that  we  have  entrusted  to  Presi- 
drr'  Roosevelt,  our  Commander  in  Chief. 
I:  ::;ay  be  there  will  be  some  mistakes  of 
strategy  and  some  bitter  defeats.  We,  as 
R''presentatives  of  the  American  people, 
must  stand  at  our  post  of  duty,  on  guard, 
ready  to  do  all  we  can  to  appropriate 
money  and  provide  for  the  public  safety 
and  general  welfare.  We  must  be  alert 
and  watchful  that  money  produced  by 
the  hard  work  and  sacrifice  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  shall  not  be  wasted  nor  dissi- 
pated. Until  this  war  is  won  and  the 
peace  is  won,  my  every  effort  and  energy 
as  Congressman  at  Large,  representing 
Ohio,  is  to  do  my  utmost  to  help  in  the 
successful  prosecution  of  this  war — to 
maintain  America  as  one  spot  in  the 
world  where  people  are  free. 

Throughout  my  three  terms  as  Con- 
gressman at  Large  representing  Ohio.  I 
have  all  along  not  only  supported  appro- 
prl.Ttion  bills  for  our  Army.  Navy,  and 
A  Force,  but  I  have  supported  the  for- 
Cijjn  policy  and  upheld  the  leadership  of 
President  Roosevelt.  It  is  my  belief  that 
in  doing  so.  I  am  ropre.sentlng  the  wishes 
of  the  citizens  of  Ohio  whose  agent  I  am. 
It  IS  my  intt^ntion  to  go  bt  fore  the  pt^cple 
of  my  State  this  NovembiMd  ft>king  to  be 
hir«»d  for  another  2  years  as  a  Repre- 
sentative to  Congress  at  Large.  This 
office  b<'lon;s  to  the  sovereign  people  of 
Ohio  It  d.v<  not  belong  to  me.  If  my 
con.stltiients  believe  that  some  other 
agent  will  serve  them  better  and  more 
faithfully,  they  should  retire  me.  Let  my 
record  speak  for  Itself.  If  the  fine  con- 
stituents I  lave  represented  with  fidelity 
and  zeal  approve  my  service  and  record, 
they  will  retain  me  for  another  term. 

In  the  entire  history  of  mankind  no 
people  have  ever  done  so  much  in  so  short 
a  time  as  have  the  citizens  of  this  paace- 
'<•.,;-  Nation  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
•A  ,r  ac  i:nst  the  aggressions  of  the  Axis 
p.  A-  :  .  B'.  November  American  pro- 
ri;  ion  w.,  a>tonish  us  and  the  world. 
Ir.  World  War  1  no  American-made 
p  1"'^  ever  fngased  in  combat.  With  the 
t.xctption  of  a  few  shells  from  our  14- 
inch  naval  iuns,  not  a  single  shell  made 
ir.  A:r.  r,  .1  Aa-  fired  in  World  War  1 
bv  A:::-:.  a':-n:a  .e  artillery.  Then  our 
r.'  a-.v  !;  ..:  :  ;r.  -  a- re  all  of  French  man- 
1!.  r-  ;r'  Today  the  Russians.  British, 
and    Australians   are   flying   American- 


made  combat  planes.  American-made 
artillery  is  roaring  on  every  battle  front 
in  the  world;  American-built  planes  are 
fighting  in  the  skies  over  the  Pacific, 
over  the  Atlantic,  over  Iceland,  Ireland. 
Germany,  India,  Libya,  Egypt,  Australia, 
and  Russia — and  have  bombed  Tokyo. 
We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  this  peace-loving  Na- 
tion. We  as  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple dedicate  our  energies  to  keep  intact 
the  life  lines  to  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  wherever  duty  takes  them  to  in- 
sure the  hberties  of  the  world. 


.Nada.'utl  Cfuieterv  ior  the  Northwest 


REMARKS 


HON   HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26,  1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  D  - 
cember  29.  1941,  the  President  approved 
Public  Law  388  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  being  chapter  640  of  the  first 
session,  which  authorized  and  directed 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  national  cemetery  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Portland,  Oreg.  The  act  reads 
as  follows: 

That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  and  maintain,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  govern- 
ing national  cemeteries,  a  national  cemetery 
In  the  vicinity  of  Portland.  Oreg  The  Sec- 
retary ol  War  is  authorized  to  acquire  by 
donation,  purchase,  ccndemnaiion.  or  other- 
wise such  suitable  lands  as  are  In  his  Judg- 
ment necessary  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  cemetery 

Sec  a  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums 
Ma  may  be  neceasary  for  the  purpoaee  of  this 
net 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  law  was  pursuant  to 
H.  R,  950.  which  I  Introduced,  and  to  S. 
793.  introduced  in  the  Son  r  d.v  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  .M:.  Mc- 
NaryI.  In  order  to  provide  funds  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  War  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  thi.<5  act,  I  Introduced 
on  February  10.  194  J  H  R.  6570,  provid- 
ing for  an  appropiaaiiun.  On  April  28, 
1942.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  facts  which  show  the  necessity  and 
urgency  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  establishing  the  cemetery 
at  an  early  date,  to  provide  burial  facili- 
ties for  deceased  veterans  of  this  great 
area  in  the  Northwest.  I  called  atten- 
tion at  that  time  to  a  statement  in  a  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  me. 
wherein  it  was  shown  that  the  nearest 
national  cemetery  to  Portland  is  now  700 
miles,  which  micans  that  from  other  por- 
tions of  the  territory  to  be  served  by  this 
new  cemetery,  now  authorized,  the  dis- 
tance is  from  1.000  to  1,500  miles.  The 
cemetery  would  provide  burial  fac.lities 
for  deceased  veterans  from  the  States  of 
Oregon.  Wa.shington.  Idaho,  parts  of 
Montana,  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  in 
which  there  are  at  the  present  tier;  ajp- 
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prr x;n^,ately  155  000  -.Pterans  it  various 
V,  ir>.  the  tabulation  of  which  I  set  forth 
ir.  my  remarks  T  have  just  referred  to 
(d  April  28  1-4-.'  In  addition  to  these 
veterans,  we  now  have  the  great  number 
of  service  men  called  to  arms  in  the  pres- 
ent World  V»  r  Many  casualties  have 
already  taken  place.  As  time  passes 
there  will  be  many  more,  and  when  the 
war  shall  have  ended  the  numbers  to  be 
added  to  the  veterans  of  this  great  terri- 
tory in  the  Northwest  will  be  large,  and 
the  need  for  burial  facilities  greatly  en- 
hanced. At  the  present  time  there  are 
practically  no  facilities  for  burials  in  a 
nationally  maintained  cemetery. 

I  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  us  to  provide  decent  burial 
for  those  who  serve  in  our  armed  forces 
when  the  final  summons  comes  is  as 
necessary  as  to  provide  for  their  care, 
maintenance,  and  protection  while  in 
the  service. 

Rpr-nitly.  at  my  request.  Coi.  Ct:a::»s 
C    Ivtyncld.s,  of  ilie  Quartermaster  D.  - 
pi;:ment,  inspected   the   are;;    jrp  -^ 
io  a  site  for  this  cemetery,  ana  it  ..■.  my 
ur,  ierstanding  that  his  survey  discloses 
that  it  is  admirably  situated  and  suitable 
in  every  way  for  a  national  cemetery. 
The  State  of  Oregon  has  consented   to 
donate  a  considerable  portion  of  the  site 
wlvich  it  own.<;  and  which  has  been  set 
aside  for  burial  pu-  [v    .        .-..1  of  the  vet- 
erans'  organizations   ot    the   Northwest 
have  been  urging  for  a  long  time   the 
establisliment  of  this  cemetery  and  are 
very  much  concern*  d  over  the  lack  of 
adequate  facilities  a'    the  present  time. 
Mr.  Speak' r    I  most  respectfully  urge 
you  and  my  coiieagur^  in  the  House  to 
support  an  adequate  ai  p:  ■  p nation  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  War  to  carry  out 
the  duties  and  directions  imposed  upon 
him  by  Public  Law  388,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  this  cemetery.    Action 
should  be  taken  at  once  so  that  the  facil- 
ities may  bi'  provided  without  further 
delay. 


S>nlhttic  Ruhbcr  Prctluction      N< 


w:  .lii  C''>'  ih'-  \;v  i;i'  more  in  dollars  and 
cents  than  even  an  <  \'  rb:':.i!;'  price  for 
the  product. 

We  havr  ;P w:  ys  been  dependent — 
and  too  much  so — on  foreign  countries 
for  essential  war  materials.  There  have 
been  times  when  we  have  had  to  use  very 
drastic  methods  as  a  government  in  order 
to  get  rubber  at  a  reasonable  price  from 
the  foreign  governments  which  had  a 
monopoly  of  it.  Now,  it  i-  essential  that, 
once  and  for  all  time,  we  step  forward 
and.  without  delay,  proceed  to  make  this 
product  from  the  many  materials  and 
from  the  many  sources  from  which  It 
may  be  derived. 

The  war  can  be  won  or  lost  on  rubber. 
T  e  revenue-producing  businesses  of  the 
count  i-y  rely  uix>n  rubber.  This  is  not  a 
time  for  heated  argument,  nor  for  sec- 
tional controversies,  as  to  where  these 
plants  are  to  be  located.  The  officials 
who  are  resp>onsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  rubber  program  should  not 
further  delay  it.  What  the  American 
people  want  is  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  in  order  to  get  it.  They  do  not 
wish  to  jeopardize  the  lives  of  their  boys 
by  any  quibbling  •!.;>•  will  further  delay 
the  production  ot  ilii.s  essential  war  ma- 
terial and  peacetime  necessity. 


FXlTNFTnN  OF   1/.'M.\P.KS 

(•■>'■ 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  RltD 

Of     Ni    .'      ^     ■:  K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  26,  1942 

M-  RI-"i:i)  ■  1  N'  w  Y  'K  >.!'  Sp"  :.kpr, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  tnat  the 
rubber  situation  is  so  im.portant,  not 
alone  to  the  winning  of  the  war  but  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  economic  structure, 
that  instead  of  wasting  valuable  time 
quarreling  over  various  processes  by 
which  synthetic  rubber  is  made,  the 
Government  should  take  a  hand  to  see 
that  any  process  that  will  make  rubber 
be  put  into  operation,  at  lea.-^t  for  ex- 
perimental purposes. 

There  should  be  no  delay  because  of 
the  threatened  expense,  because  thr  fail- 
ure to  have  sufficient  rubber  to  ta::y  on 
the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  and  to 
carry  on  the   business   of   this  country 


Congress  and  Columnist's 


h:s. 


;iON  OF  RFM.-'ii.K.-:; 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26.  1942 

Mr.    Speaker,    under 

!  ,    r>nn'k      I  am  In- 
\   t  r  M   N   :    Record  an 

K'    1  k   w  uch  ajip*  'i'  ■  '■' 
1  ':ri'  s.  June   35     '.  :'-i2, 

iUU'nt  Shouiu  "iiy  an 


Mr.    Iv:'rTFH 
leave  to  extena    : 
serting  in  the  C* 
article  by  Arthur 
in  the  New  Yoik 
entitled  "The  Gn\t : 
Autobiogtaplv  ■• 

The  article  follow?: 
In   the   N*TinN    -The  OovKHNMrNT   Shoxtlo 

r    ^        N    AUTOBIOOIIAPHT 

(By  Authur  Krock) 

Washington.  June  24  —For  the  second  time 
this  administration  has  entrusted  an  ac- 
count ol  the  inner  operations  of  Its  Xorelgn 
policy  to  writers  in  private  life  instead  of 
assembling  these  matters  In  a  White  Book. 
For  the  second  time  official  Information, 
withheld  from  Congress  and  the  general  press 
and  public,  has  been  authorized  for  publica- 
tion at  commercial  profit  to  a  few  persons. 
An  administration  which  Is  operating  under 
the  most  democratic  form  of  government  in 
the  world  has  once  again  told  Its  story 
through  unofficial  spokesmen  instead  of  tell- 
ing the  story  itself. 

No  other  government,  free  or  totalitarian, 
has  permitted  files  and  diaries  of  this  na- 
ture to  be  veiKled  privately  in  the  book  and 
magazine  markets.  But  then  no  other  gov- 
ernment has  permitted  its  own  officials  to 
sell  articles  relating  Information  acquired  in 
the  public  service  and  withheld  from  Con- 
gress and  the  electors,  who  pay  the  officials' 
salaries  and  make  their  places  possible.  The 
instances  have  been  ntimercus;  one  of  the 
latest    was   an   account  of  his  Russian   ex- 


periences and  impressions  by  the  Pr€^l^  ■  "    s 
Intimate   agent.    Mr    Hopkins 

The  current  biography  of  the  course  ol  our 
foreign  policy  into  war  was  written  by  two 
newspapermen.  Ernest  K.  Lindiey  and  Porresl 
Davis,   and    only    the    President    could   have 
given  them  access  to  the  sources  plainly  in- 
dicated.    No  lesser  cfflclal   would    have   ven- 
tured to  do  so      By  this  same  high  favor  two 
other   newspapermen.   Joseph    W.    Alsop,   Jr. 
(now  on  his  way  back  from  a  Japanese  prison 
at  Hong  Kong)  and  Robert  Klntner  (who  has 
since  entered  the  Army),  were  given  material. 
also  denied  to  Congress  and  the  public,  which 
they     vended     ccmmerclally     through     Tho 
American  White  Paper,  a  story  o(  the  secret 
diplomacy  preceding  and  Just  following  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  In  Europe.     On  that  cc- 
casion    the    administration    not    only    chose 
biographers    instead    of    sponsoring    Its    own 
account;   it  also  allowed  the  authors  to  call 
their  product  a  "white  paper."  a  title  other 
governments  have  reserved  to  themselves. 
NO  csmcisM  or  AtrrHons 
Not   the   slightest   criticism   can    be   mnde 
against  Missrs   Llndley  and  Davis   as  it  cculd 
not  be  against  Messrs   Alsup  and  Klntner  for 
taking  what  the  gods  prcvided.     Each  pair 
had  a  wonderful  and  lucrative  idea.  If  they 
could  induce  the  President  to  order  its  reali- 
zation.    In   each    case   he   agreed,   and   wliat 
fhculd  have  been  released  to  the  people  un- 
der official   imprimatur — the   grave  activities 
and  words  of  those  chosen  by  the  people  to 
conduct  their  affairs— was  countenanced  as  a 
prosperous  private  venture. 

Like  the  first  Inside  ^lory.  the  second  Is 
fa.sclnating  and  revealing  because  of  the  de- 
tails and  the  atmosphere.    Like  the  first,  the 
revelations  of  the  second  are  not  many,  but 
they  are  most  important  and  significant.    It 
is  newly  told  how  the  British  Prime  Minister 
when  he  met   the  President  In  August   1941 
off  the  Atlantic  coast,  urged  hlra  to  hand  an 
ultimatum  to  Japan  against  further  aggres- 
sions, end  how  the  President  decliixed.  saying 
he  thotight  he  could  'baby"  the  Japanese  for 
3  months  more,  time  greatly  needed  for  the 
rearmament  programs.     (The  "babying"  actu- 
ally lasted  4  months  )     It  Is  told  how  Under 
Secret    :  .    \V.  iLs  Informed  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
siidor    -M:    uumansky.  in  January  1941  ol  re- 
ports   (Ui    which    Mr     Welles    expressed    lull 
faith »  that  Hitler  would  attack  Ru.ssta  in  June 
and  how  the  Amb«»s&ador  qut-slioned  the  rep- 
resentative uf   Russia's  then   ally,  the  Ger- 
man Char««  d'Affulres  In  Washington,  about 
them. 

Secretary   Hull's  several  waralugs  in   No- 
vemb  •    11'.    '  whole  Oovernnient.  m- 

cluduii;  u  L  1  !.  !  the  Army  ai>d  the  Navy, 
to  look  for  almvi  -  surprise  attacks  by 

Japan  throughou;  .a  i  ttclfic  area,  as  related 
by  the  latest  biographers  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, will  not  be  news  to  readers  of  the  New 
York  Tlmee.  They  were  the  enrllost  to  be  in- 
formed ol  the  warnings.  In  a  Washington  dis- 
patch that  appeared  in  the  is.sue  of  Dec<;mber 
la,  1941,  after  the  dreadful  consequences" at 
Pearl  Harbor  of  their  disregard  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  had  begun  to  be  realized. 

THE     PRESIDENT     WAS     ASTONISHED 

But  Messrs.  Lindiey  and  Davis  add  an  Inti- 
mate chapter  to  the  history  of  this  period, 
almost  an  incredible  one  In  view  of  the 
alarms  Mr.  Hull  had  been  sounding  for  10 
days  at  the  White  House  and  throughout  the 
administration  They  report  that  on  Decem- 
ber 7  the  President,  having  finUhed  lunching 
with  Mr.  Hopkins,  wri  working  on  his  stamp 
collection;  and  that  when  Secretary  Knox 
got  through  to  him  with  the  news  of  the 
Japanese  attack  his  .comment  was  this  excla- 
mation of  unbelief:  "No!"  Since  the  authors 
df  scribe  precisely  how  the  President  and  Mr. 
Hopkins  were  dressed,  and  report  their  con- 
versation in  direct  discourse,  this  indication 
that  even  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  prepared  for 
materialization  of  V-.  Hulls  warnings  must 
be  taken  as  authent.c. 


A-MC.r, 
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This  should  Interest  current  and  future  | 
hiMcrians  *ho  must  try  lo  reconcile  claims 
for  Tlr  RocmeTelt  of  faultless  prevlFlc  n.  and 
the  best  poMtble  efTcrt  to  be  ready  for  events 
clearly  fore^-en.  with  Pearl  Harbor  aid  nu- 
merous other  evidences  to  the  contrtry. 


V^aihmgtan    Po\t    Attempts    To    D 
R   E.  A. 


sere 


F  X  :  ENSION  OF  FIMArK 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  Cr 
Fr  idu,    J. 


V    \>\.   ~. 


F.N' : 


26,  1'jL 


'.!        }   \M\1N     of     Mississip; 
SpjaUci'.  lnl.^  Nation  cannot  fight 


with  one  hand  tied  behind  its  bir-k.    It 


cannot    fight   in   handcuffs      I 
fight  through  to  victory  in  a  sua;: 


innot 
jacket 


cut  to  the  casual  pattern  of  peacetime 
privilege.  It  is  total  war.  It  calls  or  all- 
out  unrestrained  and  unhampered  efTort. 

There  are  some  groups  that  have 
5*^med  reluctant  to  release  particular 
segments  of  the  American  economy  for 
full  participation  in  the  Nations  war 
effort.  I  refer  to  the  groups  that  before 
the  war  enjoyed  monopolistic  privileges 
In  their  respective  spheres.  On  t  iis  oc- 
casion I  refer  more  specifically  to  the 
Electric  Bjnd  k  Share  Co.,  its  satellites. 
tools,  and  apologists. 

Subsidiaries  of  this  giant  utility  Adding 
company  have  done  evervthmz  in  their 
power  to  block  efforts  by  I'  F  .A  terns 
to  deliver  power  to  importar.i  wur  in 
dustries  in  power-deficunt  renirr..*;  m  the 
Southwestern  States.  They  ;:  ,  i  con- 
ducted a  Nation-w^'^  rrr  f  cam- 
paign against  tht  li  K  .\  :,  ':  .r  at- 
tempts to  retain  monopohstic  contrpl  over 
power  distribution  in 


f  >>.■» 


The  utilities'  anti-R    E    .X 


APPKxnix  TO  THK  (X)X(;r;i- 
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)X.,\L  IM-TOHD 


A2I(h 


dit 


Mr. 
a  war 


r.paign 


om- 
;::ittee 
con- 
co- 


K 


ha.s  had  the  sometimes  overenthiiaslic 
support  of  one  of  the  Washington  news- 
papers— the  Washington  Po>t.  I  bring 
this  to  your  attention  in  ord^  :  t!  1/  you 
may  see  how  a  newspaper  can  a;:  »>  the 
privileges  of  a  free  press  unt:I  p:.'  leged 
matter  comes  dangerously  close  tq  being 
subversive  propaganda. 

For  example,  lajt  Pebruarv 
mittee  of  the  Milit  c  v  .A!T  t  ;  c 
submitttd  to  this  H  ;.■  a  vi 
demning  construction  u.  H  \ 
operatives  of  tran.^miss:on  lines  to  beliver 
power  to  important  war  inciU'^tmes  in 
.A  -;.in5as  and  Texas.  The  >:;:  himit- 
Ut  s  report  was  based  chi'.tly  on  the 
testimony  of  the  genera!  mana2>-  of  a 
Leu  siana  power  comp  i:.v  .,:  •;  :  .\:::y 
ofiBcer.  who  a^^  ?.  c:',:!:an  ^pI  lii  :r:  i;.;,  :.ra.s 
in  the  em;.,  v  :'  private  P'  ^  :  com- 
panies. You  Will  recall  that  a  :•  ■'  days 
ago  the  House  wh^  !r.forrp.e,,i  •  j-.  j-  tlvs 
Army  officer  is  *  ^j-'in:  a:  : 
percent  pre  f  err- a  •  .k  f-;:  U'i,;-|P  -a. 
Co..  a  subsid:a:y  it  F:-."::,  B  :\; 
Share,  of  which  ll>  A:kl:;^a^  .u.a  T  \ 
compan.'"^  -\:>>  al.-^  >:ab-..i;.i:-> .-  Pt 
haps  ::  wa.^  n-'A  >  '•  crn>'  wlvvi 
p  ''.■;■  C'ln^pai^v  ;r  "ina^t^T  .ir;1 
(.ffi;-r   .tpp''a;td    b- :■..;•■:    a   -ubccmhii 


of  this  House  and  repeated  the  totally 
false  charge  tt.at  transmission  lines  pro- 
posed by  R.  E.  A.  cooperatives  in  Arkansas 
and  Texas  "duplicated  adequate  existing 
facilities."  It  was  not  a  new  charge.  It 
had  been  published  in  many  South- 
western newspapers  in  advertising  paid 
for  by  the  power  companies  and  in  the 
news  and  editDrial  columns  of  the  most 
notorious  antipublic  power  papers  of 
that  section.  It  had  been  published  with- 
out regard  to  the  clearly  established 
facts.  The  obvious  purpose  was  to  con- 
fuse public  opinion  so  that  a  public  de- 
mand would  be  made  for  cessation  of  the 
P   F   \  p.ogram. 

I  the  Washington  Post,  though,  the 
subcommittee's  report  putting  ditto 
marks  on  the  utilities'  false  charge  was 
big  news.  The  Post  carried  a  lurid  and 
detailed  account  of  the  subcommittee's 
so-called  findings.  Its  article  appeared 
on  page  1.  under  a  top  headline.  The 
power  company  manager  and  the  ex- 
utility  Army  officer  were  1-day  heroes  in 
the  Post. 

The  next  day  ofiBcials  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  released  the  true  facts 
regarding  the  need  for  the  proposed 
R  E.  A.  transmission  lines.  They  cited 
figures  to  prove  that  existing  electric 
power  facilities  were  totally  inadequate; 
that  the  priva.e  utilities  had  neither  an 
adequate  reserve  of  generating  capacity 
in  the  area  nor  transmission  lines  capa- 
ble of  delivering  the  required  quantities 
of  power  from  other  areas;  and  that  the 
H  v.  .\.  cooperatives'  proposals  called  for 
Uiiiir  economical  and  eflScient  use  of  ma- 
terials th^n  any  other  plan  that  had  been 
offered. 

To  any  fair-minded  person,  the  War 
Production  Beard's  report  exonerating 
the  R.  E.  A.  oooperatives  of  the  false 
charges  made  against  them  would  seem 
to  be  entitled  to  as  big  a  play  in  the  news- 
papers as  the  House  subcommittee's  re- 
port. I'  is  apparent  that  Donald  Nelson 
had  no  personal  interest  to  protect  In 
;  R  F  A.  program.  To  an  impartial 
t  -/.  ; .  ::.^  testimony  in  the  matter  should 
have  been  given  as  much  weight  as  the 
testimony  of  men  whose  present  or  past 
connections  suggest  that  they  may  not 
:>    ^ :;  lUy  free  of  bias. 

The  Washington  Post's  editors,  how- 
ever, did  not  f  jUow  this  line  of  reason- 
ing. They  did  not  give  the  W.  P.  B.  re- 
lease the  page  1  position  given  the  testi- 
mony by  the  power  company  manager 
and  the  Army  cflBcer  utilities  stockholder, 
r  'va-;  b'lried  deep  in  the  inside  pages. 

f ):.  M.^ich  29.  several  weeks  after  Don- 
a  .  .v-  Ison  and  the  War  Production  Board 
ii.id  granted  priorities  for  materials  to 
complete  construction  of  key  sections  of 
•1.-  Brazos  Electric  Cooperative's  trans- 
it:.c^.^n  lines  in  Texas  and  of  the  Ark-La 
Electric  Cooperative's  line  to  serve  the 
.A.;  k  ip.sas  aluminum  plant,  the  Post  made 
an  her  attack  on  the  R.  E.  A.  It  pub- 
I:  i.'cl  •:.  editorial  Crack  Down,  which 
n.pl.^d  n-  *:  •  W  P  B  had  cracked 
d  A -.  n  '.:••  .R  E  .A  :  .  approving  con- 
>  ra'.on  of  those  lines. 

\V:>  n  M:  H  : :  v  S'.attery.  Administra- 
te :  <:  tl."  R  :  .A.  protested  that  the 
P  >.  •  A  a-  treating  the  issue  unfairly,  and 
ur.  '   !h'  Pn^t   tccordir.gly,  it  attempted 


to  discredit  his  letter  by  publishing  dh 
the  same  day  an  editorial,  R.  E.  A.  Smear. 
Its  editorial  repeated  the  already  com- 
pletely exploded  falsehood  that  the 
R.  E.  A.  lines  in  the  Southwest  "duplicate 
adequate  existing  facilities." 

That  sneering,  smearing  editorial  was 
published  on  April  17.  On  April  16.  J.  A. 
Krug.  Chief  of  W.  P.  B.'s  Power  Secticn. 
had  released  to  the  press  a  report  on  tie 
power  supply  in  the  Southwestern  Status. 
He  announced  that  no  more  Urge  war 
industries  could  be  allocated  to  the  four 
States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana.  Oklahon.a, 
and  Texas  because  the  region  already 
faces  an  acute  power  shortage.  I  cid 
not  see  that  story  in  the  Post.  But  ttie 
next  day.  in  spite  of  expert  unbiased  tes- 
timony, the  Post  again  assailed  the  eyes 
of  its  readers  with  the  false  testimony  of 
the  power-company  manager. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  WashingtDn 
Post  deliberately  seeks  to  build  up  public 
sentiment  against  any  movement  what- 
ever toward  providing  an  adequate  po^  er 
supply  to  serve  war  industries  in  this 
region  in  which  the  private  utilities  sre 
fighting  so  desperately  to  retain  monopo- 
listic control.  Should  the  public  acctpt 
as  a  guide  to  sound  public  policy  the 
editorial  preachment  of  the  Post  on  this 
subject,  the  danger  of  a  serious  break- 
down in  our  war-production  machine  for 
lack  of  power  would  grow  imminent. 

In  such  a  case  the  Washington  Post — 
and  all  others  who  have  given  circula- 
tion to  false  charges  intended  to  discredit 
the  R.  E.  A.'s  efforts  to  help  serve  tiie 
power  needs  of  vital  war  industries- 
would  deserve  bitter  castigation  as  ped- 
dlers of  subversive  propaganda. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  insert- 
ing the  letter  of  Hon.  Harry  Slatteiy, 
Rural  Electrification  Administrator,  to 
the  Washington  Post  under  date  of  Ap.-il 
27,  1942: 

Unittd  States 
Depahtment  or  AcRicuLTiniE, 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 

St.  Louis.  Mo..  April  27.  1942. 
Editor.   W.\shincton    Post, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  cla  m 
space  for  a  prolonged  controversy  in  your 
columns.  I  understand  that  the  last  word  Is 
an  editor's  prerogative.  You  have  made  it 
very  evident  that  you  Intend  to  have  the  U.st 
word.  Well  and  good.  But  I  trust  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  allow  me  once  more  to  point 
out  that  you  continue  to  give  the  readers  of 
your  editorial  column  a  distorted  story  of  the 
controversy  over  construction  of  transmission 
lines  by  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
cooperatives  in  Arkansas  and  Texas. 

In  your  editorial  "Crack  Down"  in  the  Pest 
on  March  29.  your  editorial  writer  said  in 
effect  that  Donald  Nelson  and  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  had  cracked  down  on  tie 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  From 
beginning  to  end  that  "Crack  Down"  editorial 
carried  the  distinctly  false  implication  that 
the  program  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration cooperatives  had  been  speciii- 
cally  and  emphatically  repudiated  by  the 
War  Production  Beard. 

You  were  kind  enough  In  your  Issue  of 
April  17  to  pubUsh  my  letter  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  completion  of  the  trans- 
mission line  to  deliver  power  to  an  Arkansas 
aluminum  plant  and  key  sections  of  the 
Brazos  system  in  Texas  had  been  ordered  by 
the  War  Production  Board. 


You  publish  these  facts  In  8-polnt  type. 
But  in  10-point  type  on  the  same  page  you 
denounced  my  letter  as  an  "R.  E  A  Smear." 
You  did  that  In  an  editorial  which  persists 
In  giving  currency  to  completely  exploded 
falsehoods. 

In  your  editorial.  "Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration Smear."  you  retreat  from  the 
untenable  position  taken  In  "Crack  Down" 
into  a  bog  of  confused  misrepresentations. 
You  abandoned  a  blockhouse  of  sand  to  take 
up  a  valiant  stand  on  an  ant  hill  of  putty 

You  first  said  Donald  Nelson,  of  the  War 
Production  Boaid.  "cracked  down"  on  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  In  your 
latest  editorial  you  say  the  Army  Engineer 
Corps  did  the  cracking.  I  defy  you  to  cite 
a  single  order,  memorandum,  letter  to  the 
press,  interview,  or  other  communication  in 
which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  any  officer 
authorized  to  speak  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers as  a  War  Department  agency  has  said 
one  word  In  criticism  of  the  Arkansas  and 
Texas  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
lines. 

You  attempted  to  bolster  this  false  state- 
ment by  referring  to  the  report  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. You  say  that  nothing  in  my  letter 
refuted  this  committee  report.  It  isn't  with- 
in my  province  to  enter  a  dispute  with  the 
signers  of  that  report.  Had  they  wished  to 
hear  the  full  story  about  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administratiort  lines  in  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  they  could  have  had  it  by  calling  a 
representative  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administi;ation  as  a  witness.  This  the  com- 
mittee did  not  do.  Eight  members  of  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee  affixed  to 
tfie  report  a  statement  of  additional  views, 
In  which  they  took  the  subcommittee  to 
task  because  it  did  not  call  upon  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration or  the  Interested  cooperatives  or 
Donald  Nelson  to  answer  the  charges  made 
against  the  program. 

From  the  report  itself  your  editorial  writer 
easily  could  have  detected  the  fact  that  the 
only  testimony  given  the  committee  in  criti- 
cism of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion program  was  that  of  the  manager  of  a 
southwestern  power  company  and  an  Army 
officer  who  admitted  that  for  many  years  he 
had  been  In  the  employ  of  private  power  com- 
panies. Parenthetically,  It  was  recently 
charged  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  this 
same  officer  owns  a  considerable  block  of 
stock  In  a  subsidiary  of  the  Electric  Bond  & 
Share  Co.  The  major  power  companies  of 
Arkansas  and  Texas  are  members  of  this  same 
holding-company  group. 

In  your  editorial  column  you  continued  to 
pound  into  the  ears  of  your  readers  the  tes- 
timony of  this  power-company  manager  and 
this  former  power-company  employee  as  the 
only  true  version  of  the  controversy  over  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  con- 
struction. I  wish  to  drive  home  once  and 
for  all  that  the  War  Production  Board  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commls'^lon,  which  h.ive 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
power  supply  for  operation  of  war  Industries, 
refused  to  accept  as  facta  the  testimony  of 
these  two  witnesses. 

Engineers  for  the  War  Production  Board 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  investi- 
gated thoroughly,  and  upon  their  findings 
Donald  Nelson  ruled  that  completion  of  the 
major  disputed  lines  was  essential  to  the 
war-production  program.  On  April  16.  J.  A. 
Krug.  Chief  of  War  Production  Boards  Power 
Section,  announced  that  no  more  large  war 
Industries  can  be  located  In  Arkansas,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma,  because  there  is  a 
shortage  of  power.  The  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  program  was  designed  to  help 
forestall  this  shortage  by  delivering  public- 
owned  power  Into  power-deficient  areas. 

Your  editorial  technique  seems  to  be  that 
cl  a  court  of  inquisition.  You  condemn  by 
putting  loud  speakers  on  the  prosecutors  and 
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Maxim  silencers  on  the  defenders.  You  not 
only  condemn  editorially  those  policies  with 
which  you  do  not  agree,  but  you  stultify 
your  news  columns  by  shifting  emphasis  so 
that  news  is  patterned  on  your  editorial  bias. 
For  example: 

The  Post's  story  on  the  report  of  the  one- 
sided investigation  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  by  the  House  subcom- 
mittee was  given  top  position  on  page  1. 
Subsequently,  when  the  War  Production 
Board  approved  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration construction  and  cited  figures 
disproving  those  released  by  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Post  buried  the  story  on  page  15, 
between  society  and  a  woman's  wear  adver- 
tisement. When  the  President  suggested  to 
his  press  conference  that  the  investigating 
subcommittee  had  not  heard  testimony  from 
both  sides,  your  report  was  a  hidden  sentence 
deep  in  the  heart  of  an  inside  story. 

This  treatment  of  the  news  probably  ex- 
plains why  you  are  willing  to  condemn  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  on  the 
testimony  of  a  power-company  executive  It 
fits  your  editorial  policy.  The  fact  that  pow- 
er-company executives  are  the  only  on^  who 
said  power  facilities  In  the  Southwest  were 
adequate  for  war  needs  Is  proof  enough  for 
you.  When  in  my  letter  of  AprU  17  I  pointed 
out  that  the  aluminum-manufacturing  In- 
dustry had  also  claimed  that  its  facilities 
were  adequate,  you  term  the  reminder  ir- 
relevant. I  repeat  that  the  aluminum  refer- 
ence was  highly  relevant.  The  power  com- 
panies of  the  Southwest  have  been  playing 
the  same  game  of  trying  to  kill  off  future 
competition  at  the  expense  of  war  produc- 
tion. 

I  a;k  only  that  you  give  these  facts  to  your 
readers  and  that  you  be  fair-minded  enough 
to  admit  that  they  are  facts. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  Slattery,  Administrator. 


Whv   .^ub>idize  to   Crratf   Su!^■ir   F.^nnnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  .\.  REED 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  26,  1942 

M.  I-;eed  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  a  congres- 
sional district,  a  portion  of  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  fruit-producing  sections  in 
the  United  States.  Thus,  canning  both 
in  the  factory  and  in  the  home  is  of  great 
importance.  This  is  especially  true  now 
when  the  administration  seeks  to  fulfill 
its  lend-lease  obligations  to  supply  for- 
eign countries  with  canned  products  for 
the  duration  of  the  war. 

Sugar  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of 
canned  fruits  to  be  sent  abroad.  Foreign 
tastes  and  habits,  .so  it  is  claimed,  require 
sugar  to  maintain  health,  vigor,  and  the 
morale  of  our  Allies.  Why,  under  these 
circumstances,  when  sugar  is  so  essen- 
tial for  home  canning  and  commercial 
canning,  should  the  administration  re- 
duce the  acreage  of  sugar  beets  and  also 
make  a  drastic  cut  in  the  sugarcane  area? 

Moreover.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  pay  huge  Government 
subsidies  to  induce  corporations  not  to 
produce  sugar  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
verely limit  the  amount  the  housewife 
may  use  for  preserving  purposes. 


I  note  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  shown  by  the  CoNCRtssioNAL 
Record  of  May  20,  1942,  has  paid  benefits 
to  the  following  corporations  for  not  pro- 
ducing sugar: 

Luce  &  Co.,  Puerto  Rico $614,643  01 

Fajardo  Growers,  Puerto  Rico 628.  839.  15 

Oahu  Sugar  Co..  Hawaii 510.062  64 

United    Stales    Sugar    Corpora- 
tion. Florida 470.007  51 

Eastern  Associates,  Puerto  Rico.  447.969  73 

Walalua  Agriculture  Co  ,  Hawaii.  444.  225  97 

Ewa  Plantation  Co.,  Hawaii 443.  021  49 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  New  Deal  scarcity 
gone  mad.  It  is  a  senseless  program 
when  it  is  known  by  every  well-informed 
person  that  the  removal  of  the  Ntw  Deal 
bureaucratic  stranglehold  on  the  throat 
of  beet-sugar  and  sugarcane  growers 
would  quickly  replace  scarcity  with 
plenty. 


F  arm  St-cuntv   F'ntijr 


a  in 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J  SPARKMAN 

OF    ALAEA.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

F'-'yf^?,'    June  26.  1942 

Mr.  SP..i.K-M..N.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  re- 
peatedly hear  stories  of  things  badly  done 
in  the  program  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration.  I  think  we  should  lock 
at  both  sides  before  we  enter  final  judg- 
ment. 

Recently  the  New  York  Times  had  a 
reporter  in  the  field  visiting,  looking  at, 
and  talking  with  some  of  these  people 
who  are  taking  part  in  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  program.  In  the  Times 
of  June  23  and  again  of  June  25  were 
very  interesting  articles  deahng  with 
what  this  reporter  learned  in  two 
Alabama  counties. 

Those  articles  are  set  out  here  as  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  23,  1942] 
Mr.  Edwards  Gets  a  Stake  in  America — Four 
Years  Ago  He  Scratched  Eroded  Soil  roB 
Existence  as  a  Wandering  Sharecropper — 
Has  a  Little  Farm  Now— Farm  Security 
Gave  Him  Loan — He  Is  Repaying  It  and 
Raising  Nine  Children  and  Crops 

(By  Brooks  Atkinson) 

Montgomery,  Ala  .  June  22. — If  Tyler 
Edwards,  of  Elmore  County.  Is  not  passion- 
ately absorbed  In  the  war  this  correspondent 
is  not  prepared  to  blame  him  much. 

When  interviewed  In  the  shade  of  a  china- 
berry  tree  behind  his  shack  this  noon,  Mr. 
Edwards,  a  sharecropper  and  the  father  of 
nine  children,  said  that  he  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  war  except  what  he  reads  In 
the  newspapers.     He  is  plumb  confused. 

"What  they  say  on  one  page  they  take  back 
on  the  next,"  Mr  Edwards  declared  In  an  arid 
tone  of  voice  that  seemed  to  close  that 
subject. 

One  of  his  daughters  Is  In  town,  learning 
how  to  sew  military  uniforms  in  a  mill.  Be- 
cause of  priorities  he  finds  It  hard  If  not  Im- 
possible to  get  wire  for  fencing  and  absolutely 
impossible  to  get  a  hand  pump  for  his  well. 

"Pumps  ain't."  he  said  tersely. 

As  soon  as  he  gets  a  minute  he  must  go 
to  the  school  to  register  for  50  pounds  of  suear 
for  the  seasonal  canning.     H         .:(    ,  ..     >.., 


I 
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787  cam  l»«t  yr^r  and  hop*«  to  Increase  her 
food  store  to  a  tboiuand  thia  year 

But  that  Just  ab<  ut  ^um8  up  any 
to  the  war  that  Mr  Edwards  Is  a 
Xilvlng  a  long  way  from  t(5wn  with 
but  two  muJea  cr  his  own  huge  bare 
tran*portation.  he  Is  a  little  out  of  ti 
Is  not  even  participating  Ixi  the    "a;. 

•  soldier"  project  that  the  Farm  Secu^l 
ministration  has  devised  as  a  w:< 
Its  thousands  oi  clients  to  the 

THINGS    BICIN    TO    FICK    VT 

But  there  Is  more  than  that  to  tbe  case 
of  this  sorr^what  ravaged,  middle-ag(d  crop- 
per wiTh  big  handa  and  bent  shoulde  s 
&lr  Edwards  is  on  the  way  up  in  deniocrattc 
•tcety.  Things  begin  to  look  prumi-iing  for 
him.  Until  4  years  ago  he  was  one 
eroded  and  dispossessed  sharecroppers  who 
scratch  the  wasting  soil,  live  tn  sui  -black 
encd  and  rickety  shacks,  earn  about   WOO  for 

•  years  work  arid  likely  as  not  mo".  c  on  to 
some  equally  b«>drags;lrd  patch  btfjre  the 
next  crop  season  He  was  about  a: 
related  to  American  society  as  a  Jacl    rabbit 

Foiu"  years  ago  things  began  to  cha  ige     He 
Joined    the    Farm    Security    Pt' 
10-ycar  written  lease  on  a  fa.-: 
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^he  rae^jed  edue  of  d?pradatlon  The  splint 
try.  stin-drled  shack  with  its  center  do^run 
Is  gaunt  The  shinirles  have  long  since 
crurrpied  awav  and  except  fr^r  the  r  :ht  that 
come*  in  between  the  warped  boa  ds.  the 
rooms  ar<»  rtnr^  and  barren. 


K     LAID    OCT    rot    A    TEAS 

But    rehabilitation    Is    beErinnlne 
results        The    fireplace    chimnf^v    \-r. 
recently  relaid       The  stone  p.t-~   u 

cabin  have  N-*-'^  r--^'--;:'-  irvl  ',-•■  •:■•.  ■■, 
front  ther»»  -  .  ;  •  :  ;--  ,v  ::.-■•. 
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hog   pens  and   improve   his  barn   nnfl 

If  he  could  alTord  boots  he  wou 

gaged  in  the  Job  of  lifting  him  ; .;   .. 

boot-straps     So  far  he  has  been  able 

his    pnjnnents       Other    thing?    belni    equal, 

he  will   be  out  of  debt    to  the  Govtmment 

before  his  lease  expires 

In  the  meantime  his  farm  has  Increased 
•nd  multlpled  He  has  mules,  cov  s 
■nd  chirken.s.  not  to  mention  the  c  its;  and 
with  the  help  of  the  county  super  rlaor  he 
has  progressed  cut  of  the  rulnou*  cijstom  of 
one-crop  farming  Into  a  lonH-ran^e 
that  Includes  cottrn.  corn  v 
wheat,  oats,  soybeans,  and  .  :  ' 
etable  garden  Since  he  ha."!  an  . 
the  land  for  a  term  of  years,  he  is  b  . 
the  terraces  that  check  efoslon 

Although  he  Is  alvi-ays  short  cf  ^i.-^h. 
has  managed  toJjuy  three  or  four  frjlt  tt^es 
•nd  he  has  set  out  wime  apple  spr  uis  that 
did  net  cost  him  a  p^^nny 

Right  now  while  the  Germans 
tag  toward  E^vnt  and  th<»  Jaonne.so  , 
ing  Into  the  Aleutians.  Mr  Edwards 
tag  careful  watch  on  an  old  pear  trie  across 
the  fields.  It  Is  loaded  M'S  Edw  rda  has 
several  cartons  of  new  glass  Jars  r-ady  for 
canr^tne  the  cron 

"You  got  a  pre««ure  cook-^    V"    F 
th"  r  unty  Supervl^iT  Inqu  . 

"Tes,   I    got    ■   pressure   cooker,    ^' 
Pity  ■  «he  replies. 

"Mr?:  Edwards,  how  much  would  iou  take 
for  your  pressure  cooker?"  the  st|:jervl8or 
continues 

"Take  for  It !"  she  exclaims  nervous 
lands    sake,    I    wouldn't    swnp    my 
cooker  for  a  mu'e  "     Since  the  carrfcn?  sea 
son  has  already  be(?un  she  is  re'levid  when 
the  conversation  turns  out  to  be  a  fiarm'ess 
Jo>te 

To    a   TMttag    newspaper    writer 
wards'   lot    stll!   seems   like    a    lowlv 
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lari?e  pile  of  fence  p  '.^  ;.at  he  has  recently 
cut  and  split,  and  his  farm  will  t)e  pretty 
well  fenced  befo-e  long 

In  his  mind  he  has  his  farm  work  laid  out 
for  the  next  12  months  One  son  Is  husky 
enouk'h  to  help  him.  and  one  daughter,  bare- 
footed and  dresised  In  dirt-powdered  over- 
alls, can  chop  co:ton  like  a  man  "I  aim  to 
git  all  my  cash  Iving  out  of  the  chickens." 
Mr  Edwards  say;'  as  he  looks  over  the  Farm 
Security  Board  and  ponders  the  possibility 
of  the  future 

Although  his  environment  looks  pretty 
drab,  a  pair  of  neatly  darned  and  freshly 
pressed  iight  blue  trousers  Is  folded  over  a 
wire  coathanger  on  the  outside  wall  of  his 
cabin  in  the  sunlight,  providing  the  only 
spot  of  gay  color  on  the  place  Someone  Is 
probably  going  to  town.  Although  Mr  Ed- 
wards does  not  have  much  time  or  ener^ 
to  think  about  the  war,  and  Is  short  on  war 
Information,  he  bas  a  stake  In  the  future 
of  America.  Pour  years  ago  he  wouldn  t  have 
cared.  ^ 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  25.  1942] 
Mother  or  Eight  To  as  To  Give  Army  Food — 
Mrs  Sadtx  Dison  on  Farm  in  Alabama. 
Sats  Pi:.\rl  Harbor  Is  •Wrotk  in  Mt 
H*Rr'-  Lats  H™  Woes  to  Devil — And  De- 
(  <Kk  It  Is  EAsrER  roR  Her  To  Work  at  53 
":  H ..N    I'  I     roR  Soldiers  Who  Face  Death 

Hv  Brocks  Atkinson) 

TrscALOosA.  Ala.,  June  24— A  woman  who 
lives  in  an  ancient,  unpainted  cabin  on  the 
edge  cf  the  woods  discharged  a  phrase  last 
February  that  ha«  stimulated  a  lot  of  people. 

■  I  have  Pearl  Harbtjr  wrote  in  my  hart." 
Mrs  Sadie  Dwxin,  of  Cedar  Gmve.  bri.skly  re- 
plied to  a  Farm  Security  Administration 
appeal  for  mere  food  production  during  war- 
time. 

"I  pladge  myself  I  will  can  duble  the 
amount  in  42  that  I  can  In  41."  she  went  on 
to  say.  "If  I  can  get  the  hoes  and  walr  to 
make  a  hog  paster  I  will  raise  2  hogs  for  the 
boy  in  service  and  1  for  my»elf  " 

Mrs.  Dison's  tart  and  earthy  phrase  has 
given  heart  to  many  people  and  even  slipped 
Into  the  Congressional  Record,  where  good 
things  are  occasionally  printed  Upon  In- 
vestigation, she  turns  out  to  be  as  good  as 
her  word.  Yesterday  evening  she  was  work- 
ing with  hoe  and  hand  In  the  peanut  patch 
while  her  elderly  hu.^band  was  following  the 
mule  through  the  corn. 

"I'm  so  dirty  I'm  ashamed."  she  said 
breathlessly  when  her  youngest  daughter. 
Bertha  Mae.  brought  her  In  from  the  field. 
"After  the  hard  rains  we  had  last  week  the 
grass  has  got  so  thick  in  the  rows  that  I  have 
to  pull  It  out  by  hand  But  I've  kept  a-telling 
myself  all  day  that  if  the  boys  can  stand  up 
to  the  Jap  bullets  I  guess  I  can  pull  grass. 
Its  easier  " 

CARES  for  two  GRANDCHILDREN 

Most  people  would  forgive  Mrs.  Discn.  who 
Is  the  mother  of  eight  children,  seven  of 
whom  are  living,  if  she  took  no  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war.  She  has  all  she 
can  do  to  keep  body  and  family  together. 
Her  husband,  who  is  63  years  of  age  and  was 
a  miner  for  47  years,  is  Just  coming  through 
a  long  siege  of  illness.  One  of  her  daughters 
Is  in  in  Birmingham. 

The  devil,  she  says,  has  cursed  her  with 
some  useless  sons-in-law.  and  she  has  two 
grandchildren  to  feed  and  lock  after.  She 
lives  on  a  1-year  lease.  $35  a  year,  in  a  dis- 
couraged cabin  that  was  built  in  1827.  ac- 
coid.ng  to  the  date  chipped  into  the  crown 
of  the  huge,  cracked  chimney,  and  the  gross 
Income  from  her  25-acre  farm  will  be  $393 
this  year,  if  everything  works  out  according 
to  plan  There  is  a  good  farm  of  100  acres 
nearby  she  wirhes  she  could  rent,  but  she  is 
afraid  she  could  never  stock  it  or  supply  It 
»rh  tools  End  .^^he  does  not  know  where  she 
.     ilci  get  the  h<»!p  to  wor'..  It. 


1  ;:coRD 

But  at  the  age  of  53  Mr?  Dison  Is  i  v  y 
lively  person  with  humorous  eyes  and  wl-Ji 
pleasant  llnAs  in  her  friendly  face.  Wearing 
an  old.  shapelto^ Panama  hat,  canvas  sho«s, 
and  a  cotton  w»rk  dress,  she  relaxed  on  the 
porch  In  the  shade  of  an  Arkansas  traveler 
vine  and  talked  with  exuberance.  Pood  la 
what  she  has  to  contribute  to  the  winning 
of  the  war,  she  thinks. 

Although  the  canning  season  has  only  be- 
gun, she  has  more  than  150  quarts  of  huckle- 
berries, turnip  greens,  and  butter  beans  laid 
out  on  the  floor  of  one  pf  the  two  bedrooms. 

"I  knew  I'm  not  doing  much,"  she  said, 
"but  If  everyone  did  what  he  could  It  would 
be  easier  on  the  whole  country.  We  got  to 
win  with  our  hands  and  mind  and  not  our 
mouth." 

PLEASED     FT    RAID    ON    MOONSHINERS 

When  a  moonshine  still  In  the  neighbor- 
hood was  raided  by  the  revenue  men  a  week 
ago  she  appropriated  several  fine  sheets  of 
tin  and  is  new  making  herself  a  canning 
kitchen  under  the  mulberry  tree  behind  the 
cabin.  She  was  glad  when  the  still  was 
raided. 

After  cutting  her  own  consumption  of 
sugar  to  one  spoonful  a  day  she  was  in- 
fiyiated  to  realize  that  700  or  800  p<iunds 
were  steadily  going  Into  the  making  of  boot- 
leg liquor.  Mrs.  Dl»^n  also  does  not  like  lazy 
people  or  chiselers  She  Is  also  a  good  shot 
with  a  2b-2Q  rifle — learned  how  to  use  it 
when  she  lived  In  Oklahoma 

She  had  a  brother  in  the  last  war.  Btit 
there  Is  no  member  of  her  family  In  this 
war  and  that  Is  why  she  feels  she  must 
stretch  herself  to  help  win  It.  She  gets  her 
war  news  over  the  radio,  generally  listening 
to  her  flrst  news  broadcast  at  4  30  In  the 
morning  while  she  Is  cooking  breakfast. 

Sometimes  she  and  her  family  listen  to 
the  propaganda  broadcasts  from  Germany 
over  the  short  wave,  but  she  switches  them 
off  when  they  make  her  too  mad  Occa- 
sionally they  make  her  feel  like  throwing  the 
radio  out  of  the  door 

Mrs.  Dison  Is  not  easily  discouraged.  "If 
you  have  the  vim  there's  always  a  way,"  she 
believes.  "The  Germans  and  Japs  might 
'whup'  us,  but  they  'caint'  make  us  stay 
•whupped.' " 

As  for  Pearl  Harbor,  which  is  "  'rote'  in  her 
•hart,"  "  she  knows  four  boys  who  were  out 
there  and,  fortunately,  all  of  them  came 
through  the  raid  unharmed.  She  thinks  God 
has  a  lot  of  uifluence  on  the  way  things 
work  out. 

"Speak  a  good  word  for  me  the  next  time 
you  talk  to  the  Lord. "  she  said  as  she  picked 
up  her  hoe  and  returned  to  her  peanut  patch. 


Confess  Has  .Always  \  >  !*  d  I  iliera!  Ap- 

pr    prMt,    !!>.  ti.r  O  t  F.iciic  Possessions 


REMARKS 


HHN  JAVKn  E,  van  Z.\NDT 

o  y  y  f  .N  .vs  Y I  \  .^  N  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTIS 

Friday.  June  26,  1942 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
propaganda  is  being  disseminated  by 
armchair  warriors  and  professional 
smear  artists,  charging  Congress  with 
neglecting  to  provide  adequate  funds  for 
our  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  been  furnished  a  c "nip  la- 


APPEXDIX  TO  THE  C0X(M:KSSI0X AL  KKCOPD 
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t.cn  cf  ;l,e  various  appropriations  by 
Congress  for  the  period  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1939  to  and  including  April  1942. 


1  In  .-ubniiitint;  these  data  lor  the  iiiloiniii- 
tion  of  my  colleagues,  it  is  proper  to  say 
at  this  point  that  I  was  one  of  the  vast 


majority  who  voted  for  every  single  dol- 
lar represented  by  these  appropiiatioiis. 
The  appropriations  are  as  follows: 


AppropriaUons  and  authorizations  made  specifically  for  certain  islands  in  the  Pacific,^  September  1939  to  April  1942 


pigPfi;  Appropratwn 

Guam tu'Vi.',  IKK) 

Hawaii 10,3, ,««.  4«v'> 

Johnston  Island 6.t>»T.  000 


Place:  Appropnation 

Midway $21,  fi7«,  TS3 

Palmyra 4, 112.000 

Philippine  Islands TOi.  lao.oOO 

GUAM 


piajy  Approprjatitm 

Samoa    $iafiRH,.'W) 

Fourteenth  \aval  District _ «.  :W\  ux) 

Wake  Island 15.233,800 


Purpose 

Appropriations  • 

Statutory  authority 

Made 

Authorited 

Date 

Ciiatton 

Impmvcmont  o(  water  supply 

,.325.000 

June  11.1940 
Aug.  -^1.1041 

54  Stat   ?S<1 

Quarters  for  operators -  --.  --_ 

too  000 

&S  Stftt    ('itv<    Piihlir  Tjkw  '  41 

Total 

325.000 

60.000 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS  » 


Id  peneral: 

liasolino  and  lionih  storage 

$454,000 

""6.'5n6.'nn6' 

June  13. 1940 

54  Stat.  361. 
54  Slat.  400. 

54  SUt.  607. 

55  Sut.  675:  Public  Law  247. 

54  Sut.  3r>i. 

54  Stat.  704. 

55  Stat.  38;  Public  Uw  11. 
55  sut.  48:  rublic  Uw  21. 

Do. 
65  Stat.  61:  Public  Uw  22, 
65  sut.  C76;  PubUc  Law  217. 

Do. 

65  sut.  663;  Public  Uw  941. 
55  Stat,  G78:  Public  Law  247. 

54  Stat.  879. 

55  Slat.  47;  Public  Law  21. 
55  Stat.  165:  Public  Law  4& 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
55  Sut.  5.'.7:  Public  Law  isa 
65  sut.  060:  Public  Law  24L 

Do. 
M  .«tat   674;  Public  Law  247. 
55  sut.  678;  Public  Law  '247. 

54  sut,  281,  294. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
54  Stat.  401. 
54  Stat.  608. 
54  sut.  877.  880.  88L 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Naval  a\  laiion  facilities 

Additional  aviation  faeilities... .. 

$fi.3S5.000 

June  15.  li^lO 
June  26.1940 

Aug.   25.1941  1 

June   13.  1940  , 
June  29.  1940 

Mar.  17, 1941 
Mar,  -23.  1941 
do 

Total. 

«i,  954, 000 

6. 38.%  000 

Barhers  Point:  Aviation  Tacilities 

la.  605. 000 
89a  000 

Fort  Shaft*  r: 

Construction  of  barracks  etc... 

Construction  of  military  posts 

90.000 

Total 

83a  000 

90.000 

Kaneohe  Bayr 

Additional  aviation  facilities 

1,014.500 

t^eaplane  Imnt'ar 

773.000 
3,  44«i.  .VIO 

Additional  aviation  facilities 

Do 

1,014.500  1           do                1 

Do 

3,9:T).000 

Aug.  25.  1941 

do 

Aug.  21.1941 
Aug.  25.  1941 

Sept.    9.1940 

Mar.  23.  liMl 

May    6,1941 

do 

•  -    Total 

4.9M.500  { 
174.500  1 

6,234.000 

Lahalna  Roads:  Amniunition-storace  facilities 

Lualualri: 

296.000 

Do MI.^III.I"!^ 

»fi.006 

Total 

29(>.()00 

296.000 

6ahn- 

Storehou.'w  for  inert  materials 

25,000 

Additional  amniiinitioii-stdrape  facilities 

815,000 

Smoiiele.ss-j>owder  mapaiines 

120. 000 
50.000 

14(1.  000 
3.5.  «00 
10.000 
70.000 
2S.  000 
10.000 

7(1,  ntxi 

150,000 

Purchase  of  land 

Projectile  magazines. 

do   .. 

Pyrotechnic  niagaltine , 

do 

Fuze  magazines 

do 

Inert  storehou.se 

do 

Roads,  walks  and  services     ... .  . .  

do..: 

do 

....  do.     :  .. 

Boat  she<l.  etc.,  at  west  lock..; 

High-explosive  maeazint'S 

Acquisition  of  additional  land 

July     3. 1941 
Aug.  21.  1941 

Ammunition-storage  facilities 

2, 3  If).  500 

Ad'litional  radio  facilities 

150.000  '          do 

Ammiinition-.<;torn!.T  facitilics 

2, 316,  500 

150.000" 

Aug    25. 1941 
do 

June  11.9140 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Additional  radio  facilities 

Total 

3, 124.  500 

3,431.000 

Pearl  Harbor: 

Certain  buildmgs.  etc 

1.400.000 
4011.  IKIO 
l.'id,  (M)»l 
K\  000 
4A.').  000 
40.000 
350.  (100 
fi(K).  000 

1,  (KK).  (100 
500.000 

Cranes,  auxiliary  construction,  etc 

Certain  buildings,  etc 

Do 

Do 

Roads,  etc     

do 

Fuel-oil  facilities . 

do 

do 

Bomb-proof  IxTms _ 

% 

Temf)orarv  storehouses 

"i.  000. 000 

do 

do       .... 

June  LMMO 
June  26.  l»4fl 
Sept.    9.  r«40 

do     

t^uay  wall  and  unioadinp  wharf 

Temporary  storehouses,  etc 

Ra<iio  facilities 

« 2,  000,  000 
l.VI,  000 
2(10.  (KK) 
270. «« 
200,  aw 
.M.  000 
1(1.000 

5.=;.  000 

4.^000 

F>S.  000 

60O.  000 

30.000 

27K.OO0 

250.000 

Floating  derrick 

Bhop  buildings                  .                                                              ..     .. 

Administration  buildings     .....    .                                                           .  

do 

Traveling  cranes               .                                       .                .  

do 

do 

Automatic  telephone  svslem  . 

F'ire  engine ." 

do 

F'le<"t  landings 

do 

Battery  overhaul  building 

do 

I'tility-shop  building 

do 

<^uay  wall  

do 

Storehouse,  etc 

do 

do 

Improvement  of  battery  charging,  etc  .....             -                           

Improvement  of  landing  field.  

do 

t 


'  As  indicated  in  the  title  the  figures  in  thus  table  represent  only  those  appropriations  where  Congress  makes  specific  reference  to  the  particular  Island  or  group,  and  does  not 
include  appropriations  for  military  posts,  etc  .  in  general,  which  may  be  allocated  in  the  discretion  of  the  President  or  the  War  or  Navy  Department.  Appropriationf  '  r  r;  vj 
expense's,  i.  e..  salaries  of  judges,  etc..  are  also  omitte<l. 

»  The  figures  listed  under  the  ".Authorized"  column  may  be  duplications,  In  whole  or  in  part,  of  those  in  the  first  column. 

•  See  also  Kourteenlh  .Naval  Di:)^!^. 

*  Also  for  Mare  Island.  » 


J 

i 

A21T0                        API' 

Appttopruii^- ■■  ■   c.'td                 -<ir... 

F.xnix  TO  TiiK  r-()\(;i:r..^ 

.     "iu-.-       »       <a.  >  /uf  oertatn  islands  \n  the 

:S!  )X;  I.  KECORD 

Pvunfic.  September  1939  to  AprU  1M3— ConUnued 

Tur 

■  -.* 

Appropriations 

Statntory  authority 

Made           Authori«(Kl            Date 

Citation 

$i3aooo 

75.  WW 

Sept.  b,  1940  ,  54  £UL  S77.  iSd  88t 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

/  -                        -.■  .... 

25(>.(XX)    1 

Do. 

1  . 

' 

7,5.  *W»  1 
hi.rtitn  < 

1.\IXX1  . 

I)o. 

j*r*       '         f  *tiif agy 

do 

l>o. 

»                                 -la!:.)U     

do 

do 

Do. 

~~"^-~. 

5f(Xi.  (KX) 

34'.).fW1 
l.a5j,()u) 

ITo.  IXX) 
«t.<K«i 

27.5.  ikxi 
2,  ."Kxi.  (MX) 
6. «:.  onn 

125,  (WO 

2,fi(Xl,(X10 

•3,  300, two 

Do. 

^~^^^     Vw"                     fm.^tp     ... 

do 

Do. 

f~i .,                         le          ....... ... 

do 

do 

Do. 

R'                           -^                  .... 

Do. 

>'^--             ■    '    •      ■'•♦»*>n<«*^      ...   . 

<4o, ...._. 

l>o. 

M                                                          LV 

do 

do    . 

Do. 

1  •  •                                     ... 

Do. 

1!                                  

Mar   17.  Wl 
do 

55  Stat   if.  37.  :9.  Public  L.iw  13. 

hi                              

Do. 

li                                 

Ksasi-oou 

6.'S27.(X»l 

12.";.  (XXI 

2,  dOd.  (XXI 

;t.  .vxi,  (XXI 

do 

.      do     .     . 

Mar.  2X  IMl 

do 

do 

do 

..    do 

May    6, 1941 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

\.                                              

Do 

A'                         .!■  farilitM 

55  Stat.  48:  Public  I^w  21. 

I! 

55  Stat   4'.».  .'JO.  52;  Public  Law  22. 

Ht   ■                                         

Do. 

H                           etc 

y.                  

Fi                     u-         .  . 

Do. 

..... i 

Do. 

800,  fOO 

8.V1.«lU 

7.^,  (XXI 

i,n'>,«iii 

17!i.(««i 

2.  224.  ttJi» 

3fi(i.  («X) 

2.^1  »i.«i 

55SliU    1C3.  1C4,  Ifi6;  Public  Law  4S. 

<■                 Itllttlt    

Do. 

In                   •    '       •  '  •'  ,Tit  

Do. 

Ir                                                   ly .. 

li'                               .  .  .  ,    ...,.l 

Do. 

—  -"-  —  -- 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

r  .                              .'tr   

Do.                                                                       ' 

l-                        lo.  etr 

A  . 

Do. 
Do. 

F'                                   _    

do 

do 

do    

Do. 

>'.\                          .  •  >.Ke- 

V                                                 ,.!c 

1 

l>o. 

J    '  i"i 

D). 

gt                                 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

r.                    f  Niildin«»,  rtf 

y                                          ......         .       .K    ...1    V...,l    !.«,. 

>■• 

T 

F'' 

F    ■                            •      ,  ...         ■,    .■: 

(■■^                   ..  ,    ,  ,e  . 

A                             >n  fndlitWx 

U                     f!:iir<  •nd  cidistod  rnca. . 

1'                                                

F'                  ■   -       "'icilitii^etc 

1>X».J»X) 

67\  CXH) 

»(l.  (XHI 

5(X).ttKJ 
W),  Ux) 
2.MXX) 

5(X).(XX) 
4.  3U5,(AXl 
.... . — 

Do. 
Do 

- 

do 

do       - 

Do. 
Do. 

do 

Do. 

... 

do 

do.       ... 
...  do 

Da 

Do. 
Do 



67i000 

•.M5.  (Xri 

iv-i.  UO-J 

lf..(XXI.  IXH) 

6,S>50.000 

Auk.  21, 1941 

do    

do 

d.. 

....   do 

Au^.  A  1S41 
....  do  .    ... 

MSta:  650.  66.1;  Public  I Jiw  241.  • 
D... 
l>o. 
D,i 

> 

I!                 '  o«bc»r>  und  enlt^led  inrn. 

1.                 r                                                  

Fi.                                               •ir<.  etc 

r  •                                                    ftC     .      ... 

C2.5.(I00 

24.').  U« 

125.  IXX) 
110.  (XXI 

wi.  (XXI 

IP,  (XX).  UH) 
6.  S30,(JU0 

Do 
55  Slat.  672. 673. 67f.,  67S:  Public  La*  247. 
Do. 

do    

Do. 

do 

Do. 

F                                   1 

....  do 

Do. 

n                                          rtp    

....  do 

Do. 

I  '"1.  1.  t  'li-  <;     i:.     -i    rnge 

do 

...  do 

Do 

lUvt  supply  fM-ilttka  "     

Do 

Toinl 

67,UU3. 

Jiiiv  i:<,  1(140 

7ii5  i       42^  |U2  0(10 

Sebo'                   k» 

I                    .  of  harrark',  etc. 

C  otiiirui  Ikju  •!  aiilitary  |>os«.< 

To4al 

•1.204,200 

.u  .stAi  3r>i 

iim  70(1 

,  JuiU>    2S1.  IU4I1       &4  .SLttl    7114. 

t 

,  ..,. .  ....  ;         (tasiH) 

1 

Tot;il.  H«W»ll 

lU*o.:.o,  .....  ,       58.S61.a00 

1 

^--^ 

V 

- 

$4ti0  000     June   l.*)  1940     .M  Stat   4(X1 

A                  .             .^....:.va 

$noaoDo 

1    llinf    "If.    1040    '    fA  !?tat    ROT 

i''i    .             

3,4!)0.00O 

.Mar    23  1141   '  .w  .>^f«i   i».-  I'ni  lie  i  on- oi 

ti  T     '  ".*  slot ajw     ....1 

i«at.isno 
3, 4(xi.  nno 
l.r,is.500 

.May    txliMl 
do 

55  Slat.  16C,.  PutlM.  Law  48. 
Do 

A.        'Dal  aviation  fKiRtiK 

Aup.  25.1941 

56  Stat.  676;  Public  Law  :47. 

Total 

5,687.000  1        3,940,000 

MIDWAT  ' 

Fii.'l.       •   -         •    •  ^       ■    .n 

»$2.VI.00(l 

.^I.OOll 

1, 25U.  tdxi 

June   U,  IV4<1     .v<  .<it>r   9«n 

Dk  M                                    .:,ao 

do 

lit, 

Do 

l--                                        

iKl 

.N                                   :«- 

IXXi 

$1,670,000  1  iiin*>    1.1  1041) 

•^  5;tai  4iin 

A                                     ..xs. 

l.MKI. 

JlllM>    'Hfi  IM(«  '   CI  .vital    HI  r 

t.                                     

31X1.  <XXi 
4.  II.S.(KXI 
5,5t«.000 

t*p«.     ».  IMO 

do.. 

Mar.  17. 1S41 
dt 

hi  Sta<    K70 

<■>'                       -idinf  fieU 

Do 

F                         -  ttinr  rarilities. 

M  Stm.  37,  38:  Public  Law  13. 
Do 

^  rA                         - 

»»■'. 

741.  7M 
4,  II.S.()«(l 
6.M2.1M)0 

-Mar.  23,  l»4l 

do 

do 

-May    «.  IMl 
AiMT    21.  IWl 
.\U|;.  25,  1941 
do 

■VS^tiit    48'  Inhvlir  Ijtv  i1 

^                           ttnK  facilities 

56  Stat.  50,  51:  Public  Uw  22. 
Do 

A 

f< 

641,783 

55  Stat.  IW;  Public  Uw  48. 
."»  Stat.  *=.M<:  Public  Iaw  241. 
55  Stat.  673,  676:  Public  Law  :47. 
Do 

F             I  .-;ititiK  tarilltin 

4,7«l,e90 

A>         n  facilities 

To»s!           

4,671.01X1 
2.K3U.4R)U 

21  ffr*!  7"C  '        ?~  f>~o  -0^ 

iude  a  portion 

.   :       i  .;huf uation^  ol  i6,uu),IXX),  beii(x  ma] 

'  IDC 

of  Uie  contract  aatborization,  to  be  apitfoprialed  for  later. 

1                   ^ 

fli 

{^■■■■■■B 

■■■HaMMH 

APPEXDIX  TO  THE  CmX,  ;p  v<sioX..\  I.  IX.ropn 
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Appropriations  and  authorizations  made  specifically  for  certain  islands  xn  the  Pacific,  September  1^39  to  April  1942 — Conllnuca 

PA1.MTRA    ISLAND 


Puriwse 

Appropriation.s 

Statutory  authority 

Made 

Authoriied 

DaU- 

CiUtion 

Additionnl  aviation  facilities 

Ciasoliiif  storaiic 

Additional  aviation  facilities 

Do 

$if)S,"5o6' 

3, 4<Xi,  (XX) 
543,  ."lOO 

$3,489,000 

Mar.  23,  1941 
Mav    6, 1941 

do    .  ..   . 

Aug.  25,  1941 

.V  .Stat.  4S.  Public  I.BW  21. 
liS  SUt.  leC;  iniblic  Uw  48. 

Do. 
56  Stat.  676;  Public  Law  247. 

TotaL    

4,  lll',(.(X) 

3.  489,  (XKI 

PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS 

"Pf^wpr  iihint                                                                                                     ....... ...-...-..--.-....... 

$150,000 
269,  (XXI,  000 

May 
Doc. 

f..  1941 
17,  1941 

.15  Stat.  164:  Public  Iaw  48. 

55  SUt.  M3:  Public  Law  353. 

Tdt'il 

269,  15(1.  LKX) 

SAMOA 


Fupl-oi!  <;tora!rp,  etc 

Dips».|.oil  storage 

Oa.soline  storage 

DisfK-n.'sry  buildine,  etc 

Naval  station  facilities 

Do  

QuartiTS  for  oiricer": 

E.itension  of  buildinjrs 

Roa<i  from  I'apo  I'hco  to  Fafcas. 

Ri'cn'ation  bnildinp.  etc 

Additional  defense  facilities 

Additional  aviation  facilities 

Quarters  for  otfUvr 

Additional  defense  facilities 

Additional  aviation  Jacilities 

Quarters  for  oflicer 


Total. 


$200.  (XX) 

.Ml,  IXX) 

60,  (XXI 

180.  0(X) 

8,100,000 


3.1,  ."iOO 
8.1,  0(X) 
.1(1,000 
70;  000 


1,  3ft1.  (XX) 

5.1.V  (XlO 

10,000 


10,  t)8S,500 


$8,100,000 


1,  mi.  000 

Mil,  0(XI 

10,000 


9,968,000 


June   11,1940 

do 

...do 

.Sept.  9. 1940 
Mar.  17,  1941 
Mar  2:1. 1'.m 
Mav    6. 1941 

do 

do 

do 


Auf!.  21,  1941 

do 

do 

Aut!.   25,1941 

do 

do , 


280. 


877. 

37;  Public  Law  13. 
.'(I:  Public  Law  22. 
IM:  Public  Law  48. 


54  Stat. 

]>o. 
Do. 

.14  Stat. 
.15  Stat. 
.M  Stat. 

55  Stat. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
65  Stat.  6.19,  662,  663;  Public  Law  24L 

Do. 

Do. 
55  Slat.  672  677,  C78;  Public  Law  247. 

Do. 

Do. 


WAKE    ISLAND  ' 


Aviation  facilities 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Subniarine-oi^Tnting  facilities 

Aviation  facilities  

Subniarine-oi)erating  facilities 


Total. 


$7, 600. 000 
2,9.14,500 


4, 679.  (XX) 


15,  233.  500 


$.1,  582, 000 


2, 9.14,  .100 
4,  679,  (XX) 
2,  601,  000 


1.1,  1940 
26,1940 
17.  1941 
23,1941 
21,  1941 

..:do 

Aug.   25,1941 


June 
June 
Mar. 
Mar 
A  up 


15.  816,  ,MX) 


54  Stat.  400. 
.M  Stat.  607. 

5.1  Stat.  38;  Public  Law  13. 
.V)  Slat.  51;  Public  Law  22. 

55  Stat.  650,  662;  Public  Law  241. 

Do. 
65  Stal.JiX3;  Public  Law  247.      - 


FOL-RTEENTH    NAVAL  DISTRICT     (INCLUDES   HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS   AND   ISLANDS   TO    THE    WESTWARD) 


Dredjiinp  of  channels,  etc 

Fleet  rn(M)ri!it;s   

Bonihproofiug  shelters,  etc 

Do 

Improvement  of  channels,  etc. 

Mooriric  facilities 

Harbor  defense  facilities 

Telephone  anil  water  servie<».. 
Improvement  of  harbors,  etc.. 


Total. 


$1,  500, 0(X) 

2.K),  000 

2,300,000 


1,  .100.000 
2.10.  (XX) 
376,  (XX) 
14(1.  (XlO 

3.  0(X).  (X)0 


9,316,000 


$2,300,000 


2,300,000 


Sept.    9,  1940 

do 

Mar.  17. 1941 
Mar.  23. 1941 
May     6, 1941 

do 

do 

do 

Aug.   25,1941 


54  Stat.  881. 

Do. 

55  StM.  40:  Public  Law  13. 

55  Stat,  .13;  Public  Law  22. 

56  Stat.  167;  Pubhc  Law  48. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
55  SUt.  079;  Public  Law  247. 


'  Sec  also  Fourteenth  Naval  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  should  the  above 
information  be  of  value  but  it  serves  as  a 
weapon  in  stilling  the  wagging  tongues 
of  those  smear  artists  who  seek  to  dis- 
tort truthful  facts  in  their  frenzied  ef- 
forts to  undermine  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  their  duly  elected 
Representatives  in  Congress. 


.Avi.Ttion  as  a  Weapon 


EXTENSKN    ("F    !;:MA!-:K 


OF 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 


Fnduy.  June  26  <  iegL-iatne  day  u) 
Thursday.  June  18).  1942 

M:     CI..\RK    "t   M.-souri.     M'     Presi- 

deni     I  .1  k   i.:...:i;:;.i-Us  conscr::   :o  have 


printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
two  articles  by  Maj.  Alexander  P.  de 
Seversky  on  the  subject  of  aviation  as  a 
weapon,  one  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  June  19  ::'42  and  the  other 
from  th.'  Wa.^hingi.:.  iimes-Herald  of 
Junt   .0    l\'i.l 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 

19,   1942) 
Seversky    Says    Plane    C.^RRIERS    Have    Lost 

Vallt: — Cites  Battle  Experiences  To  Show 

Floating    Bases    Are    at    Mercy    of    Land 

Aircraft 

(By  Maj.  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky) 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  had  Impressive 
proof  of  the  extreme  vulnerability  of  aircraft 
earners.  Both  Japan  and  the  United  Nations 
have  learned  again,  in  action,  that  to  bring 
floating  bf.ses  within  the  striking  radius  of 
air  power  ba.sed  en  land  is  to  Invite  total  de- 
struction of  the  bases  and  their  aircraft  alike. 
Luckily  this  time  at  Midway  Japan  paid  the 
bigger  price   In   sui.k   and    crippled   carriers. 


What  has  been  the  first  official  reaction  of 
our  military  leadership  to  the  events  that  have 
so  clearly  discredited  the  carrier  and  carrier- 
based  planes  as  strategic  weapons? 

The  reaction  has  been  to  launch  a  program 
for  the  construction  of  half  a  million  tona 
of  aircraft  carriers. 

It  is  an  ironical  situation.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  Implications  are  not  comic  but 
tragic. 

STUDY  or  sitdation  urged 

The  American  people.  Including  their 
spokesmen  in  Congress,  ought  to  look  more 
closely  at  this  aircraft-carrier  business.  They 
should  do  so  especially  for  the  light  It  throws 
on  the  character  of  military  thinking  which 
appears  still  to  predominate  on  our  side. 

Since  the  days  of  Gen,  Billy  Mitchell, 
aviation  specialists,  aware  of  the  potentiali- 
ties of  their  weapon,  have  been  warning 
Congress  and  our  military  leaders  that  battle- 
ships were  becoming  obsolete.  We  tried  to 
show  how  the  emergence  of  modern  aviation 
must  strip  the  battleship  of  most  of  Its  old 
fuctions,  and  that  In  consequence  it  '•■■ 
play  only  a  minor  role,  if  any,  in  mcdc:.  v.    ^ 

But  cur  military  leadership  pre  •  :  l 
to   put   billions   of   dollars   into   huge    ..„.„! 


A21T2 


Ai'Pi-: 


til 
f  (  w 
bi.  t 


catch 


be 


eonstructlon.  Including  an  array  cT  big 
ships,  most  of  which  are  still  unflnish 

In  June  IMl.   I  wrote  that   our 
tvo-ocean  Navy  would  be  completed 
time  to  have  all  of  lU  battleships 
That  truth  nuw  is  apparent 

From  the   beginning  cf  the  second 
War    we    Americans    had    the    advant 
Iron t -row  seats  from  which  we  could  sc< 
rrn  warmaking      We  should  have  no 
big  battleships  were  conspicuous  In 
by  their  absence      Thoy  figured  In  a 
gagements    which    made    headlines 
no  rral  strategic  importance 

There    was   alf^o    the    epi'^tde    of    th 
•uprrdreadnaught  Bismarck,  but  that 
sh.p  was  ellminaU'd   by  air  power. 
Ftn-  ding  the  fact  that  the  coup  de 
O      vert-d    by    surface    ships      Mostly 
&^.  p.s  have  been  in  hiding,  or  have  bee\\ 
by  air   power   when    they   ventured   f 
were  the  Rtpulse  and  the  Prince  of 

Only  n(  w.  toward  the  end  of  the  th: 
of  the  war.  have  cur  b  g-battleship 
begun  to  see  the  light.  They  are  wi 
"d  ter"  the  building  of  more  of  thes« 

000  000    gadgets      This    writer    Is    co 
that  the  "  d  ferment  '  will  be  perman 

USrLX^S  CONSTmL'CTION  SEEN 

In    time  cf    war       better   late   than 
can  be  a  source  of  danger      What  we 
!■    e    In    this   situation    is   that   airmeji 
r  .,nt  and  the  orthcdx  admirals  were 
The  years  it   took  the  admirals  to 
with  the  new  facts  have  meant  defej^t 
defeat,    and    the    diversion    of    valua 
tpr.als     and     labor     to    useless     const 
wh    h  »h<^uld  have  been  put   into  air 

The  same  time  lar  is  now   in  evld' 
relation   to  aircraft  carriers      Let    us 
the  chronology : 

At  the  same  time  that  far-sighted 
argued  against  battlfshtps    they 
carriers      At    that    time    the    floatlr 
had   a   definite   function    to    perform 

1  I -based  air  power  still  had  a  very 
r     .    IS  of  operation,  the  vast  expanses 
oceans  were  not  covered  by  aviation 
which   carried  a   portable   umbrella   i 
based   aircraft   were  obviously   at  an 
tage  against  fleets  without  such  an  a 

These   pleas  we-e   Ignored,   with   th< 
that     the    United     States     entered     t 
aeainst  Japan  with  only  about  half 
rier  strength  of  the  enemy 

In  ihe  intervening  years  the  U5efu 
ship-based  aviation  his  been  ."iwiftly  ^ 
drwn      As  the  operating  range  cf  5hor' 
aircraft  expanded    the  area  where  the 
I  id   a  rea.«on  for  existence  waj 

^•iy   limited 

TuU-iV  there  are  still   Important  st^s 
where  the  earner  is  essential       H.ui:i 
to  develop  the  full  possibilities  of  lo 
aviation    we  must   transport  a  great 
of  supplies  and   manpower  by  surfac^ 
and  ship-based  planes  offer  a  necess;? 
ternon      Had   the   warnings  of  Blrm*i 
^•      td.  we  would  have  p>c»sessed  suhft 
I         er  strength  today,  In  1942,  when 
still  use  it. 

CAKKIESS   LOSING  VALrX 

The    very   people    who   opposed    s 
p<  sals  when   they  were  s'lU   go<.>d   nc 
btgun  to  talk  about  carriers  as  the 
of  our  naval  forces — at  a  time  when  t 
of  air  power  Is  ce.ising  to  be  valuabl 

Long-range  land-based  aviation  is 
ing  with  such  rapid  strides  that  the 
lug  margin   of  usefulness  for   the   cy 
certain  to  be  wiped  out  soon 

It  makes  sense  to  convert  unfinished  I 
ers    mto   earners,    but    carrier 
now  undertaken  from  scratch  will 
plcted  Just  in  time  to  be  scrapped 

Big     btiml>ers    and     torpedo    p\.\:\ 
thuu&auds  ol  mlies  of  operating  ra 
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be  built  faster  than  the  carriers  earmarked 
for  annihilation  by  land-based  air  power. 
Such  air  power  Is  the  only  force  that  can 
adequately  protect   our  Navy. 

There  is  good  sense  in  building  the 
smaller  and  faster  surface  craft  and  sub- 
marine and  antisubmarine  vessels,  but.  so 
far  as  the  new  earner  program  is  concerned, 
the  writer  sincerely  t>elleve8  that  we  would 
be  better  off  If  we  made  a  neat  bundle  of  the 
billion  dollars  and  sent  It  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  By  that  procedure  we  would  at 
1'  ast  save  essential  materials  labor,  and  lives 
which  otherwise  may  be  uselessly  exposed  to 
overhead  slaughter  when  the  projected  car- 
riers are  finished. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
June  20    19421 
Make  Avh.ation  Chitf  Weapon.  Allies  Urged 
by       srversky  —  roosevelt.       churchill 
Shotju)   Shttt  Emphasis  From   Navies,  He 

S\YS 

(In  the  following  dispatch  Major  Seversky 
advocates  reorientation  cf  United  Nations 
strategy  to  make  aviation  the  chief  weapon 
aeainst  the  Axis  Powers  and  urges  fullest  use 
cf  the  Briti'^h  Isles  as  an  advance  base  for 
aerial    assaults    on    Germany  ) 

(By  Ma  J    Alexander  P    De  Seversky) 

One  of  the  vital  subjects  which  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  eminent  guest.  Prime  Min- 
ister Winston  Churchill,  ought  to  review  at 
this  time  IS  their  previous  emphasis  en  sea 
power  as  the  Instrument  of  victory  over  the 
Axis 

In  the  light  of  recent  events  In  the  Pacific 
and  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  the  semi- 
offlcial  naval  admission  that  the  battleship 
hiis  dropped  out  of  the  strategic  picture.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  two  statesmen  will  lu 
fact   reconsider   their    attitudes 

AIR    WEAPON    MAIN    ELEMENT 

The  writer  is  deeply  convinced  that  nothing 
more  momentous  cculd  result  frcm  this  his- 
toric meeting  than  a  clear  reorientation  of 
United  Nations  strategy,  around  the  air 
weapon   as  the  main  element. 

The  faith  cf  both  Mr  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  in  sea  power  in  the  Initial  stages 
of  the  war  was  only  natural.  Both  men 
steeped  in  naval  tradition,  their  thinking  on 
war  shaped  by  naval  training  Our  President 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
the  first   World  War 

The  British  Prime  Minister  served  as  First 
Lrrd  of  the  Admiralty  in  both  World  Wars. 
When  obliged  to  decide  between  the  advice 
of  airmen  and  naval  men.  they  have  tended 
to  favor  the  naval  view — if  only  because  they 
are  better  equipped  to  follow  the  naval  logic. 

All  the  war  events  since  that  time,  hew- 
ever,  have  tended  to  undermine  their  as- 
sumpuons  that  sea  power  is  the  deciding 
factor  in  the  great  g.'obal  struggle.  Those 
events  have  been  climaxed  In  recent  weeks 
by  the  batt'es  of  Coml  Sea.  Midway  Island, 
the  Aleutians,  and  the  Mediterranean.  In  all 
of  which  naval  forces  served  largely  and  at 
times  exclusively  as  Inert  targets  for  air 
power  on  both  sides. 

STRATEGY    COMPLICATED 

Their  is  reason  to  hope  that  our  leaders 
have  begun  to  recognize  that  the  conduct  of 
the  war  heretofore  has  been  artificially  com- 
plicated by  habitual  adherence  to  orthodox 
strategic  concepts  Combat  has  been  ac- 
cepted on  the  enemies'  terms  on  a  great 
number  of  widely  scattered  battlefields,  along 
vast   lines   of  communications 

Air  power  from  the  beginning  offered  the 
possibility  of  a  simple  solution,  namely,  the 
destruction  of  the  heart  and  vitals  of  the 
Av.«  nations  in  their  own  home  lands  by 
(1  rect  attacks  from  the  skies.     Had  this  pos- 


sibility been  visualized  and  acted  tipon  with 
revolutionary  boldness  we  would  have  pre- 
pared ourselves  for  that  Job  and  a  final  de- 
cision would  have  been  within  our  grasp  by 
this  time. 

Despite  the  tragic  delay,  we  should  switch 
the  direction  of  United  Nations  war  effort  im- 
mediately, while  Its  momentum  Is  not  yet 
too  great  and  a  change  of  course  Is  still  pos- 
sible The  present  Roosevelt-Churchill  meet- 
ing, coming  as  It  does  after  the  clear-cut 
demonstrations  of  air  power  ascendancy, 
raises  the  hope  that  such  a  switch  In  course 
may  eventualize. 

FOUR-POINT  OBJECTIVE 

Once  air  power  Is  recognized  officially  as 
the  backbone  of  our  strategy,  so  that  direct 
assault  on  the  citadels  of  the  enemy  becomes 
the  main  objective,  the  procedure  becomes 
clear.     It  can  be  roughly  outlined  as  follows: 

1  We  must  immediately  channel  the  major 
portion  of  our  materials,  productive  resources, 
and  manpower  toward  forging  the  weapons  of 
strategic  aerial  assault. 

2.  We  must  provide  an  audacious  answer  to 
the  growing  success  o'  Hitler's  U-boat  oper- 
ations by  giving  cur  transport  wings,  lifting 
cur  lines  of  supply  into  the  air.  We  would 
thus  leave  the  Nazi  submarines  to  roam  aim- 
lessly in  deserted  oceans 

3  Meanwhile.  In  the  transition  period,  we 
must  hold  cur  defensive  positions  on  land 
and  at  sea.  utilizing  cur  available  air  power 
to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  everywhere, 
harassing  and  weakening  him  without  let-up. 

4  Finally,  we  must  take  the  fullest  advan- 
tage of  the  formidable  strategic  United  Na- 
tions' asset  represented  by  the  British  Isles 
as  a  powerful  advance  base  for  Immediate 
aerial  assault  on  Germany. 

STRIKE    GERMANY    riRST 

There  has  been  heated  discussion  as  to 
whether  we  should  strike  first  at  Japan  or  at 
Germany  Unfortunately,  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  free  choice  On  account  of  our  backward 
view  of  the  air  weapon  In  the  past,  we  find 
ourselves  unable  to  strike  at  Japan  effectively 
In  mass  assaults  The  range  of  our  whole 
air  equipment  Is  Inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose— at  least  as  long  as  Russia  denies  us  the 
tisp  cf  Siberian  bases 

Our  four-engined  heavy  bombardment  avia- 
tion Is  gaining  in  numbers  and  momentum. 
We  must  use  them  to  the  maximum  where 
they  can  do  most  good,  and  that  happens 
to  be  from  the  British  ties.  But  not  a 
moment  must  be  lost  In  enlarging  the  range 
of  our  air  power  until  Japan  can  be  yanked 
wUhin  the  direct  striking  range  of  North 
America. 

When  the  new  long-range  air  power  Is  avail- 
able, it  will  of  course  serve  also  as  the  knock- 
out weapon  against  Germany.  In  consider- 
ing the  strategy  and  tactics  of  eliminating 
Germany  by  means  of  aerial  assault,  this 
should  be  remembered:  Air  strategists  nor- 
mally consider  It  Impossible  to  hold  an  ad- 
vance base  when  it  Is  closer  to  the  enemy 
than  it  Is  to   its  own  primary  base. 

VAST    BRITISH    POTENTIAL 

Great  Britain,  viewed  as  an  advance  base 
for  the  United  Nations,  provides  the  only 
important  exception  to  this  principle.  Al- 
though dependent-  on  overseas  sotirces  for 
basic  materials,  it  does  have  a  tremendous 
Industrial  potential  and  great  manpower. 
That  helps  to  balance  the  enemy  advantage 
of  operating  from  a  primary  base.  The  result 
Is  that  the  Britls'i  Isles  offer  an  ideal  base 
for  aerial  attack  on  Germany  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  interim  stage  before  the  emer- 
gence of  the  true  long-range  air  power. 

Even  later,  when  long-range  bombers  do 
strike  at  the  German  heart  directly  from 
Newfoundland  and  other  North  American 
bases  will  be  available,  the  Br.tish  Islands 
may  be  converted  into  a  terrific  fighter  com- 


mand center.  That  would  not  only  provide 
impregnable  defense  for  the  islands  but  im- 
pregnable fighter  convoys  for  the  bombard- 
ment aviation  from  overseas  in  a  combined 
drive  on  Hitlers  stronghold. 

It  is  possible,  as  some  claim,  that  Germany 
may  be  weakened  to  the  point  of  collapse  in 
the  present  stage,  if  all  available  air  power 
is  efficiently  utilized  But  that  expectation 
must  not  be  permitted  to  act  as  a  brake  on 
long-view  planning  and  construction  for  a 
strategy  of  ultimate  knock-out. 

DAYLIGHT  RAIDS  VITAL 

A  realistic  view  requires  that  we  recognize 
that  night  bombardment,  even  with  great 
aerial  armadas.  Is  a  preliminary  rather  than 
the  final  stage  of  air  offensive  It  can  be 
expected  to  soften  Germany  Gradually,  as 
we  accumulate  more  and  stronger  aerial 
equipment,  the  operations  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  daylight  hours — in  offensive  action 
that  accepts  ccmbat  boldly,  prepared  to  pay 
a  reasonable  price  In  losses.  Only  that  kind 
of  combat  can  give  us  scientific  precision 
bombing  of  the  vital  organs  of  the  enemy's 
war-making  mechanism. 

Only  the  start  of  such  true  air  combat  is 
difficult.  As  the  eremy's  defenses  and  re- 
sistance are  undermined,  the  advantages  ol 
a  superior  attacker  become  cumulative.  They 
gather  momentum  and  finally  precipitate 
the  victim's  collapse  Such  Is  the  air  offen- 
sive against  Germany  which  should  be  held 
In  view  as  the  real  purpose  of  our  strategy 
for  victory.  • 


New  York  Herald  Tribune  Urges  Rejec- 
tion ot  Compulsory  Income-Tax  Re- 
turns tor  Husbands  and  Wives  as  an 
UniustiHable  Discrimination  .Against 
the  Marital  Status 


I  X  I  KNSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

.    \LIrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  26.  1942 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr  Speaker,  as  is 
already  well  known  to  Ihe  membership 
and  the  people  of  the  country  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  16  to  9  has  rejected  the  Treasury  pro- 
posal to  include  a  provision  in  the  reve- 
nue bill  for  1943.  a  provision  which  would 
have  required  husbands  and  wives  to  file 
joint  income-tax  returns  upon  the  in- 
come of  each  of  the  parties  to  the  mari- 
tal relationship,  a  formula  which  would 
have  greatly  increased  their  individual 
tax  burden. 

Regarded  by  many  as  a  thoroughly  un- 
justifiable assault  upon  the  otherwise  im- 
proving status  of  womankind,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  such  outstanding  organi- 
zations as  the  Women  Investors  in  Amer- 
ica. Inc.;  the  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs:  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  University  Women;  the' 
Women's  National  Republir:,:^  Clubs, 
Inc.;  the  National  As.sociatioii  1  Women 
Lawyers;  the  National  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  of  America;  the  National 
Women's  Party;  and  the  Daughters  of 


tlv  An:i  ! :  .m  Revolution  should  be  found 
among  tiie  most  violent  objectors  to  this 
most  unhappy  proposal. 

And  since  this  unfair  and  arbitrary 
proposal  of  the  Treasury  is  also  con- 
demned by  the  great  majority  of  the 
editorial  writers  of  the  country.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  include  as  a  part  of  my  instant 
remarks  a  most  timely  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  June  24  issue  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  one  of  the  many  thought- 
provoking  editorial  expressions  on  this 
particular  legislative  problem. 

The  editorial  follows: 

TIME     FOR     RECONSIDEKATlON 

A  year  ago  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee voted,  15  to  10,  to  include  in  the  1941 
revenue  bill  a  provision  for  mandatory  joint 
income-tax  rerurns  for  husband  and  wife. 
This  action  was  subsequently  overridden  on 
the  fiocr  of  the  House,  242  to  160, 

The  Treasury  has  again  urged  Inclusion  of 
such  a  provision  in  the  pending  1942  tax 
bill,  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  tentatively  approved,  this  time  by  a  vote 
of  13  to  10.  The  committee  is  expected  to 
take  final  action  on  this  section  of  the  bill 
before  the  end  of  the  present  week,  probably 
today  or  tomorrow.  It  Is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  Us  members  will  see  the  wisdom  of  re- 
versing their  earlier  vote  on  this  ill-conceived 
measure,  which  has  incurred  the  deserved  and 
vigorous  opposition  of  church  leaders  and 
other  leaders  of  enlightened  opinion  through- 
out the  Nation  as  a  thoroughly  unjusti- 
fiable discrimination  against  women  and 
against  the  marriage  Institution. 

We  should  especially  like  to  urge  upon  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  they  give  this  provision  in 
the  pending  bill  the  careful  reconsideration 
that  it  deserves.  We  should  like  to  ask  these 
members  to  consider,  particularly,  whether 
they  feel  that  they  are  Justified  in  support- 
ing a  proposal  which  their  own  party  re- 
jected on  the  floor  of  the  House  last  year  by 
the  unequivocal  majority  of  116  to  35.  We 
should  like  to  ask  them  to  consider  it,  too. 
In  the  light  of  the  broadening  of  the  tax 
base  that  has  been  voted  under  their  own 
leadership  in  the  pending  revenue  bill.     • 

Whatever  force  the  argument  may  have 
had  3  or  4  years  ago.  that  mandatory  joint 
returns  would  affect  "only  the  high-salaried 
10  percent."  that  argument  has  been  losing 
ground  steadily  as  the  movement  to  reduce 
exemptions  has  spread.  The  pending  bill 
alone  reduces  personal  exemptions  of  single 
persons  to  $500  and  married  couples  to  $1,200 
and  raises  the  normal  and  surtax  rates  from 
4  to  6  percent  and  6  to  12  percent,  respec- 
tively. It  is  estimated  that  it  will  increase 
the  number  of  persons  filing  income-tax  re- 
turns from  13,000.000  to  20,000,000.  and  it 
would  obviously  make  the  mandatory  joint 
return  felt  in  the  more  humble  brackets.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  can  be  shown  that  whereas 
two  persons  with  Incomes  of  $500,000  each 
would  be  penalized  only  a  little  more  than 
2  percent  by  being  compelled  to  file  jointly, 
going  to  the  other  end  of  the  line,  two  per- 
sons with  $1,200  apiece  would  be  penalized 
10  6  percent  And  a  man  with  a  salary  of 
$4,000  whose  wife  earned  $2,500  in  emergency 
war  work,  for  example,  would  find  his  tax 
increased  between  16  and  17  percent  under 
the  mandatory  return  provision. 

The  chief  evil  of  the  mandatory  joint  re- 
turn, however,  is  not  Its  increasingly  "regres- 
sive" nature — hitting  most  severely  the  lower 
middle  income — but  the  fact  that  it  would 
undo  at  a  stroke  generations  of  progress  in 
the  improvement  of  woman's  place  in  society 
and  before  the  law. 
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Friday.  June  26.  1942 

Mr.  EI  .\ ! :  KM  .\  N  M  :  ;  •  aker.  under 
leave  to  txtend  ni>  reniaik.s.  1  am  insert- 
ing an  address  made  over  the  radio  re- 
cently by  Mr.  Jack  Kyle,  national  edu- 
cational director  of  the  Regular  Veterans 
Association. 

The  address  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  tomorrow.  June  18, 
is  Regular  Day  Last  year  the  fifth  national 
convention  of  the  Regular  Veterat  s  Associa- 
tion adopted  June  16,  the  birthday  of  Lt. 
Gen.  Winfleld  Scott,  as  Regular  Day;  a  day 
to  commemorate  the  memory  of  our  fallen 
Regulars  and  to  honor   those  yet  alive 

By  Regular,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  refer 
to  the  enlisted  men  of  oitr  Regular  armed 
forces — the  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Coast  Guard 

These  are  the  men  who  have  stood  a  24- 
hour  watch  over  our  liberties  since  our  na- 
tional existence;  they  are  the  men  who  have 
guarded  our  frontiers,  developed  our  fight- 
ing equipment,  policed  the  f-even  seas,  trained 
our  conscripts,  and  maintained  our  national 
honor. 

Truly  the  story  of  Per.rl  Harbor  and  Bataan 
Is  the  story  of  the  Regular  You  w.U  find  the 
pages  of  historj'  crowded  with  accounts  of 
the  noble  deeds  and  sacrifices  of  the  Regular. 
The  Regulars  are  always  at  the  scene  of 
action 

Under  our  system  we  have  never  supported 
large  armies  and  navies  in  peacetime;  we 
have  maintained  a  small  fighting  force  which 
in  every  case  has  been  ready  In  case  of  war 
to  train  our  citizen  soldiers  and  sailors;  these 
men  during  times  of  peace  are  poorly  paid, 
poorly  housed,  and  little  noticed  They  never 
make  the  headlines 

Today  our  rear-rank  privates  are  getting 
$50  a  month.  What  were  they  getting  6 
years  ago?  All  of  $21  a  month  and  after 
buying  essentials  they  didn't  have  a  lot  of 
money  to  speculate  with.  Prior  to  1908  these 
same  soldiers  received  all  of  $8  a  month  and 
that  didn't  come  any  too  often  either 

Tomorrow.  Regular  Veterans'  Association 
posts  and  departments  and  chapters  of  the 
Regular  Veterans'  Women's  Association — our 
companion  organization — throughout  the 
United  States,  our  Territories,  and  posses- 
sions, will  join  National  Commander  James  P. 
Ritter  in  conducting  appropriate  ceremonies 
in  honor  of  the  regular 

It  is  Indeed  appropriate  that  Regular  Day 
falls  on  General  Scott's  birthday.  He  was 
a  typical  regular  soldier,  a  great  campaigner, 
and  a  builder.  He  was  also  a  recognized 
statesman  and  diplomat  of  the  first  rank. 
Scott  served  the  Army  for  more  than  60 
years. 

Regulars  are  reasonable  and  conservative, 
and  until  recent  years — since  1932.  when  they 
started  organizing — you  heard  little  about 
them.  The  same  would  probably  be  true 
today  had  our  Government  not  have  neg- 
lected them. 

Powerful  war  veterans"  organizations  had 
been  able  to  secure  legislation  prescribing 
two,  and  three,  times  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation paid  to  a  disabled  regular,  with  an 
identical  service-connected  disability.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  war  veterans'  or- 
ganizations;   they  are  not  to  blame.    They 
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organized      to      represent 

and  they  have  b-  • 
n  the  voice  of  the  '. 
r  -was    flr«t    being     heard,    the 
«ind   the   public    began    to    listen 
many    of    our    p!eaa    have    been    hearc 
•cted    upon.      War    veterans" 
were  among  the  first  to  recognize  our 
and  I   an  to  tell  ycu  that  they 

generally  -  'd  our  program 

For  m'-re  ilian    100  years,  ladles   anc 
tlemen.  the  regulars  have  advocated  a 
military  policy  for   the    United   States 
bave  asked  you  for  armle*  and  navies 
flcient  size;    they  have  asked  you  for 
nient    they  have  begged  for  preparer'. 
Thf  p«-cple   being   unwilling    to  su; 
!  irmy  and  navy  were  reluctant,  bu 

V.  ..  A  as  forced  up*  n  us  the  pleas  of  thi 
lars  were  rememl)ered.  Let  us  hop 
whrn  this  war  is  over  that  the  voice 
regvi  ar  will  be  heard 

There  are  in  the  United  States  tuda^r 
60  000  disabled  regulars  and  widows 
pendents  of  regulars,  some  of  these 
are    at    the   S-ildlers"   Home   here,   oth 
■cattered  around  among  the  many 
of  the  Veterans   Administration  while 
•re  making  their  contributions  to  civl 
munlttes      There  is  another  estimated 
Who  have  served  in  our  armed  forces  i 
other    than    war      Every    one    of    theti' 
made    their    contributions    to    our 
■•cunty  and  In  this  emergency  they  arc 
their  bit.  t<x) 

In  time  of  war  when  large  numbers 
citizen  soldiers  crowd  our  streets  and 
places  we  are  reminded  of  the  sacrlllc* 
men  make  to  take  up  arms — giving  u 
Jobs,  leaving  their  loved  ones  and  not 
Ing  whether  or  not  they  will  return 
How  about  the  regular'     He  too  h 
a  sacrifice:  he  voluntarily  enlisted  for 
nlte  number  of  years;  agreed  to  acce 
pay  and  allowances  as  may  be  prescr 
law.  to  obey  the  orders  of  all  set  over 
serve  wheresoever  stnt — In  the  Jutikjles 
Tropics    m  the  ley  mountains  of  'he 
land      They  tram  the  citizen  soldier 
cur  weapons,  to  man  our  t»ats:   they 
his  health  and  broaden  his  knowledge 
After  the  war    ladies  and  gentlemer 
our  Internal  condition  will  permit, 
urge   that   Regular  Day   be   made  a  n 
holiday      Would  it  not  be  fitting,  on  tl 
to  honor  the  memory  of  those  men 
lars — who  went   down   on    the   Ma'nr' 
brave  regular?  who  died  with  General 
those  of  Dade's  command;  thise  who  s 
Chapu! tepee;    the   1  tchs  of   the   Ala 
gallant  .nen  of  Bataan  and  Pearl  Ha 

Let  us  also  remember  those  who  me 
developing  rur  equipment — th(:»e  w 
their  lives  on  the  submarines  S  4 
and  the  O  9.  and  these  who  fell  w; 
dirigibles  Akron.  Mocon.  and  Shev 
and  rll  others  who  gave  their  Uvea 
aervice  of  our  country 

last    wtM'k    the    Congrf'ss    enacted 
nerv.ce   pay   law      The  pay  of  a  priv 
more  than  doubled      Yt'S.   they  w;ll 
ceiVT  $50  a  month     This  la  indeed 
able  In  that  the  law  is  permanent 
VM  much  aentiro^nt  in  the  O  : 
•v«r  to  Umit  the  bill  to  tho  dnr  . 
V«r  but  tlM  vote*  ot  the 
and  th*  Ttetonr  wm  won 

Th«  rtvular  known    though,  tt 
war   attempt*  will  t>c  mado  to  rts^iuv. 
again      Well-mraning     pariftsts      a; 
•c  nomista  h  ur  tighter* 

eawntial  dut  r  peace  and  t 

dier  and  saiU»  g«M>«>raUy  ffX  it  in  th< 
We  must  t)e  on  guard,  however    t^ 
such  doea  not  happen  again 

The   philosophy   of  the  regul.^r 
He  haa  no  quarrel  with  h;.'*  leU    v 
aailor  whether  he   be  a  r  .  tv.' .>; 
tl   nal  Guard,  the  Naval  i;   -i  : 
All  are  soldiers  or  sailors  and  ail 
crive  uniXurru  treatment. 
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The  dl.sabled  regu  ar  asks  that  he  be  given 
the  same  ccmpenfation  pad  war  veterans 
for  identical  d  sabilitlcs.  He  asks  that  h:s 
widow  and  orphans  be  equally  well  treated 
He  asks  that  the  military  service  be  honored 
when  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  accept  relief. 
The  regular,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  believes 
that  the  problems  of  all  veterans  are  national 
problems  Veterans,  while  In  the  active 
service,  do  not  serve  a  single  State  or  com- 
munity— they  serve  the  United  States, 
Therelore  It  is  not  sound  policy  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  shift  its  responsibilities 
to  the  Stales  Manifestly  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment neglects  to  adequately  prov.de  for 
Its  d,sabled,  some  city,  some  State,  or  some 
community  chest  will  have  to  do  It. 

The  regular  claims  the  right  to  be  rehabil- 
itated by  the  Government  He  wants  to 
make  his  contribution  to  national  prosptrity 
and  believes  In  the  American  Institution  of 
the  family  The  regular  believeg  in  high  liv- 
ing 8tandaid.s  for  all  while  favoring  a  sound 
national  economy. 

He  IS  opposed  to  war  and  l)elieves  that 
preparedness  is  the  only  means  of  prevent- 
ing it. 

It  was  originally  planned  to  conduct  elabo- 
rate ceremonies  here  in  Washington  on  Reg- 
ular Day  but  In  view  of  the  war  situation 
the  pian.s  have  been  drcpped  However.  Com- 
mander Rltter  has  requested  all  unite  of  Reg- 
ular Veterans  Association  and  Regular  Vet- 
erans Women's  A5scciation  to  observe  the  day 
and  to  acquaint  the  public  with  it£  signifi- 
cance 

Individual  and  collective  deeds  of  regulars 
will  everywhere  be  remembered.  Communi- 
ties are  proud  of  their  sons — regulars— for 
their  outstanding  contributions  to  this  war; 
thobe  marines  in  Wake  and  Midway  Islands; 
those  who  perished  with  the  Lexington,  those 
who  went  down  on  the  Arizona  in  Pearl 
Harbor 

H.strry  made  by  war  veterans  naturally 
begins  with  some  war  or  wars.  The  history 
of  the  regular,  then,  is  the  story  of  frontiers; 
the  story  of  a  great  western  empire;  the  story 
of  the  frozen  plains;  and  the  story  of  disease- 
infested  Jungles  Yes;  it  Is  the  story  of  a 
great,  progressive  people  wresting  a  new  world 
from  savage  hands;  the  building  of  a  great 
democracy;  and  the  keeping  of  that  de- 
mocracy secure  for  our  future  generations. 
From  the  Everglades  of  Florida  to  the  Great 
Wall  of  Chuaa;  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the 
Piiciflc;  on  every  continent  of  the  earth  the 
history  of  the  regular  has  been  written. 
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I  i:;i  sure  Mr  Wilikios  brief  which  he 
filed  in  tiv-  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Slates  rtctntiy  will  secure  many  signers 
of  his  p»'tltion  among  those  fellow  trav- 
elers. I:,  *li  r  brief  he  argued  that  a  man 
sliculd  j.ot  b-  refused  citizenship  be- 
cause he  Is  a  Communist .  At torney  Gen- 
era B  i !  •'  points  out  that  the  Commu- 
nis P.iiy  m  America  is  dedicated  to  the 


overthrow  and  destruction  of  tl>^  G  v- 
ernment  of  the  United  States. 

According  to  Mr.  Willkie's  brief,  that 
should  not  bar  him  from  becoming  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

Now  Mr,  Willkie  has  joined  the  Com- 
munists in  what  they  call  their  anti-Jim 
Crow  fight,  through  which  they  are  trying 
to  stir  up  race  trouble  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  especially  throughout  the  South. 
His  picture  with  a  Negro  woman  appears 
in  today's  issue  of  PM.  the  uptown  edition 
of  the  Communist  E>aily  Worker,  which 
is  being  financed  by  Marshall  Field  3d, 
out  of  his  swollen  fortune  that  has  been 
so  successful  in  escaping  taxation. 

Above  this  picture  of  Willkie  and  the 
Negro  woman  is  the  heading  "Mayor, 
Willkie  Joins  Fight  on  Jim  C  \\  Patriot- 
ism" together  with  a  copy  of  M  vViilkie's 
pledge. 

I  suppose  that  carries  with  it  a  dedica- 
tion of  Mr,  Willkie  to  the  fight  now  being 
waged  by  PM  to  compel  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  remove  the  labels  from  the 
blood  it  is  storing  up  for  our  wounded 
boys  in  this  war,  so  that  it  would  not 
show  whether  it  was  taken  from  a  white 
person,  a  Negro,  or  a  Japanese. 

Mayl)e  Mr,  Willkie  will  now  join  Mar- 
shall Field  in  his  frantic  efforts  to  get 
Ingersoll.  the  editor  of  PM.  exempted 
from  the  draft. 

I  want  to  repeat  again  and  again  and 
again  that  these  Communists  and  their 
fellow  travelers,  and  all  who  aid  and  abet 
them  in  stirring  up  race  trouble  at  this 
time,  and  especially  throughout  the 
South,  are  merely  using  the  Negroes  to 
further  their  selfish  or  subversive  ends. 

The  people  of  the  South  are  bending 
every  effort  to  aid  in  this  war.  and  they 
resent  these  attempts  on  the  part  of  a  few 
Communi-sts.  politicians,  crackpots,  and 
parlor  pinks  to  stir  up  race  trouble,  from 
which  the  Negroes  will  ultimately  be  the 
greatest  sufferers. 

The  whites  and  Negroes  of  the  South 
are  getting  along  fairly  well  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  if  these  troublemakers 
will  let  them  alone.  The  white  people  of 
the  South  have  shown  their  friendship  for 
the  Negroes  for  more  than  300  years; 
while  these  subversive  elements  that  are 
now  stirring  up  this  trouble  are  the  worst 
enemies  the  Negroes  ever  had. 
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H(iN   CH.ARIIS  A.  HALLECK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  i  h;  i.ii^KM  An\  KS 

Friday.  June  26.  1942 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  si .  kor.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  Porter  County  committee 
for  the  People's  Opinion  Poll: 

Valparaiso  Ino  .  May  23.  1942. 
DtAH  Congressman  Hallick:  The  blood 
and  tears,  the  toll  and  sweat,  the  men.  money, 
and  time  that  this  war  will  cost  us  might 
well  have  been  much  lesa  if  our  Government 
had  listened  more  closely  to  the  plain  people. 
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That  Is  the  belief  of  more  than  one  student 
of  public  opinion:  most  recently  expressed 
by  Dr  George  Gallup  in  the  first  article  In 
the  Reader's  Digest  for  June 

On  such  questions  as  a  bigger  Army,  a 
bigger  Navy,  a  bigger  and  better  air  force, 
the  peacetime  draft,  higher  taxes,  price 
control,  and  the  draft  for  women  the  com- 
mon people  have  been  from  6  months  to 
6  years  ahead  of  the  Government.  Think 
what  it  would  have  meant  to  us  if  our 
Army  could  have  begun  training  6  months 
earlier  Think  what  It  would  have  meant 
If  our  defense  factories  had  gone  into  full 
operation  a  year  earlier.  Think  what  it 
wouM  have  meant  if  the  Army  and  Navy 
could  have  begun  developing  a  big  air  force 
6  years  ago. 

But  we  can  gain  nothing  by  blaming  this 
on  Congress.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that 
Congress  did  not  want  to  carry  out  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  real  trouble  was  and  is 
In  a  lack  of  machinery  whereby  the  voice 
of  the  people  can  be  heard  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  as  con- 
tinuously and  as  clearly  as  it  shouM  be.  We 
have  plenty  of  machinery  with  which  the 
p.Lople  can  hear  the  voices  of  their  leaders 
but  entirely  too  little  machinery  to  help 
the  leaders  hear  the  voices  of  the  people. 
Fortunately  that  machinery  has  noy  been 
designed  by  Dr  Gallup,  Mr.  Roper,  and  other 
experts  and  we  owe  them  an  eternal  debt 
of  gratitude  for  doing  so 

It  is  now  possible  to  lay  on  the  desk  of 
each  Congressman  every  week  a  detailed 
report  on  the  opinions  of  the  people  in  his 
own  congressional  district.  Stirely  li  that 
were  done,  if  each  Congressman  could  be 
convinced  of  the  wishes  of  his  own  people 
at  all  times,  he  would  act  in  accordance 
with  them.  That  does  not  mean  he  would 
become  a  rubber  stamp.  The  people  can 
never  do  more  than  indicate  the  broad  lines 
of  the  policies  they  favor.  The  Congress 
will  always  be  left  *he  task  of  translating 
those  policies  into  eflfcctive  laws. 

Bringing  these  necessary  weekly  reports  to 
Congress  is  such  a  simple  matter  that  we 
can  only  wonder  why  it  has  not  been  done 
long  before  this.  There  are  several  ways  of 
doing  it,  but  the  following  proposal  is  the 
best  we  have  found  to  date.  We  present  it 
here  for  your  consideration  in  the  hope  that 
you  and  many  others  will  contribute  their 
efforts  toward  the  creating  of  the  best  possible 
system  for  an  oflQcial  public-opinion  poll. 

A  PROPOSAL    FOR    STREAMLINING   AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 

1  Set  up  county,  district,  and  Federal 
control  boards  who  would  select,  word,  and 
submit  important  questions  to  the  voters. 

The  use  of  these  many  boards  is  desirable 
to  prevent  any  one  group  from  controlling 
the  system  and  leading  the  people  astray  by 
the  clever  selection  and  wording  of  the  ques- 
tions. 

The  topics  for  the  questions  would  be 
accepted  from  at  least  three  other  sources: 
(1»  From  the  people  themselves  through  a 
system  for  determlnlx\g  the  most  popular 
top.cs,  (21  from  the  Congress,  and  (3)  from 
the  President. 

a  Divide  the  entire  list  of  registered  voters 
In  the  whole  country  into  50  permanent, 
equivalent  groups.  Number  the  groups  from 
1  to  60. 

This  should  be  done  by  precincts  with  the 
Rid  of  local  committees.  Voluntary  com- 
mittees for  that  purpose  could  be  assembled 
In  24  hours  simply  at  the  request  of  any  high 
ofUclal. 

Because  of  the  large  i  ui; 
In  the  country,  this  break-ci 
would  n    k>    '  .  ■  •     'i  :]■:•'    <  . 
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3  The  first  week  of  each  year  submit  a 
publicized  question  to  group  No,  1,  The  sec- 
ond week  of  each  year  submit  such  a  ques- 
tion to  group  No.  2.  and  so  on  each  week 
throughout  the  year  (with  2  weeks'  vacation 
at   Christmas), 

The  groups  would  be  permanent,  with  the 
necessary  modifications  due  to  deaths,  new 
registrations,  and  transfers.  This  is  desirable 
so  that  each  voter  will  become  accustomed 
to  representing  his  precinct  at  the  same 
time  each  year.  If  the  voter  knows  about 
when  to  expect  his  ballot  in  the  mail  and 
knows  in  advance  what  questions  he  will  be 
expected  to  answer,  he  will  be  able  to  vote 
much  more  Intelligently. 

Whether  the  question  would  come  from  a 
county,  district,  or  Federal  board  is  a  de- 
tail that  could  be  worked  out  after  the  sys- 
tem is  in  operation. 

4  Arrange  the  ballot  card  so  the  voter  can 
also  Indicate  his  age,  sex,  race,  occupation, 
Income  level,   political  party,  etc. 

The  voter  should  have  no  objection  to  sup- 
plying this  information  since  the  ballot 
would  be  entirely  secret. 

5.  Have  the  ballot  cards  returned  in  post- 
paid envelopes  to  a  district  office  within  the 
week.  There  an  automatic  machine  will 
count  the  marks  on  the  card  and  give  not 
only  the  total  vote  of  the  district  but  an 
analysis  of  that  vote  by  age.  sex,  race,  occupa- 
tion,  income  level,  political  party,  etc. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  invent  the  tabulat- 
ing machinery  for  this  job.  Such  machines 
have  teen  in  use  by  Government  bureaus  and 
large  corporations  for  many  years. 

Tabulating  the  results  in  this  way  would 
add  greatly  to  the  Interest  in  the  poll  and 
in  the  desire  of  voters  to  participate.  The 
laboring  man  wants  to  know  what  other  la- 
boring men  are  thinking.  The  businessman 
wants  to  know  what  other  businessmen  are 
thinking,  etc. 

Strikes  and  civil  strife  of  all  kinds  have 
their  origins  in  the  failure  of  one  group  to 
thoroughly  understand  other  groups.  This 
system  would  be  an  excellent  device  for 
getting  the  different  groups  acquainted  with 
each  other.  No  social  or  political  problem 
can  be  effectively  solved  until  the  different 
groups  do  understand  each  other. 

Ministers,  lawyers,  teachers,  public  officials, 
civil-service  employees,  and  members  of  any 
group  could  speak  for  their  group  without 
fear  of  any  pressure  against  them  as  indi- 
viduals. Much  valuable  guidance  is  lost  to 
our  people  through  fear  of  such  pressure. 
Furthermore,  we  would  soon  learn  which 
group  is  capable  of  giving  us  the  best  advice. 

The  classification  of  reactions  by  political 
parties  would  automatically  supply  us  with 
truthful  platforms  for  those  parties.  These 
platforms  would  be  solidly  built  on  the  real 
opinions  of  the  people.  We  could  do  away 
with  platforms  dictated  by  the  leaders  of  the 
parties.  Such  platforms  have  little  meaning 
any  more.  The  people  know  that  they  are  too 
easily  forgotten. 

6  Locate  the  counting  machines  In  public 
places  to  dramatize  democracy  and  Increase 
public  confidence  in  the  system 

The  people  should  be  given  no  grounds  for 
even  imagining  that  the  results  are  being 
falsified  m  any  way. 

With  the  proper  use  of  publicity  tech- 
niques such  as  the  broadcasting  of  weekly 
results  and  the  public  tabulation  of  the  re- 
sults we  could  stimulate  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy beyond  anyt!;:' i-   w      !    ■(    .\    •    known. 

The  control  bou:;^  ir,  ;g:  t  ;i>;i:<i  ijanners 
for  public  display  to  those  communities  that 
show  the  most  democratic  Interest  by  turn- 
ing In  the  most  ballots,  regardless  of  the 
answers. 

7  Provide  for  adequate  radio,  newspaper, 
n;  (!  :i  :  e.  ;•  :  •  tit'  ate  before  each  poll  to  make 
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out  that  the  polling  of  public  opinion  would 
los^  most  of  Its  value.  But  education  for 
democracy  without  participation  In  democ- 
racy is  almost  as  bad  as  "taxation  without 
representation." 

8.  Announce  that  the  results  will  not  bind 
the  Government  but  will  only  Inform  It  aa 
to  the  basic  desires  of  the  people 

We  are  parlcularly  anxious  to  make  It  clear 
that  the  results  on  these  polls  would  not  bind 
the  Government.  We  are  not  recommending 
a  series  of  referenda  We  elect  our  Con- 
gressmen with  the  expectation  that  they  will 
use  their  own  Judgment  in  interpreting  the 
will  of  the  people,  but  we  do  not  expect  them 
to  make  their  decisions  hastily  or  without 
examining  all  the  important  facts  that  have 
a  bearing  on  their  decisions.  The  opinions 
of  the  people  constitute  a  iKXly  of  very  Im- 
portant facts  and  those  opinions  ought  to  be 
made  readily  available  to  our  Congref>smea 
at  all  times. 

COMMENTS    ON    THE    PROPOSAL 

1.  Cost  of  the  system:  We  cannot  overlook 
the  cost  of  the  system  although  it  would  be 
almost  negligible  in  view  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived.  It  would  probably  be  done  for 
10  cents  per  year  per  voter  Certainly  the 
cost  would  never  need  to  exceed  25  cents  per 
year  per  voter.  The  cost  of  setting  up  the 
machinery  might  make  the  first  year  cost 
twice  as  much  as  any  succeeding  year.  To 
build  and  operate  this  system  would  cost  less 
than  it  costs  to  build  and  operate  a  single 
battleship.  We  need  both  to  save  democracy 
in  this  mad  world. 

If  each  of  us  can  afford  hundreds  of  dollars 
a  year  for  the  military  defense  of  democracy 
we  can  surely  afford  a  quarter  a  year  'o 
improve  its  operation  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
billions  it  might  save  us). 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  public  re- 
lations departments  of  the  Government 
spend  at  least  $70,000,000  a  year  so  the  Gov- 
ernment can  tell  its  story  to  the  people.  We 
suggest  the  appropriation  of  less  than  a 
tenth  as  much  so  the  people  can  tell  their 
story  to  the  Governm.ent. 

2  Some  Incidental  benefits  of  the  system: 
Social  progress  will  become  much  steadier. 
Under  our  present  system  a  change  from  the 
control  of  one  party  to  that  of  another 
usually  means  several  years  of  disruption 
while  the  new  leaders  try  to  make  as  many 
changes  as  they  can.  If  our  Congressmen 
were  continually  and  scifentiflcally  in  touch 
with  the  public  opinion  In  their  own  dis- 
tricts the  needed  changes  in  public  policy 
could  be  made  continuously  and  gradually. 
Then  buslnessm.en  and  others  who  must 
plan  for  years  In  advance  would  have  some 
idea  of  what  to  expect  of  the  future. 

The  system  could  be  used  to  collect  vital 
statistics  such  as  reports  on  unemployment, 
extent  of  diseases,  needs  of  the  people,  etc. 

Local  opinion  polls  would  be  taken.  Once 
the  mailing  files  were  set  up,  the  same  or- 
ganization could  be  used  for  polls  on  Stare 
and  local  questions  with  very  little  e»  a 
expense. 

The  demands  of  established  lobbies,  pree- 
siire  groups,  and  mushroom  political  move- 
ments could  be  countered  by  reference  to 
the  will  of  the  whole  people 

Bducntlon  for  citizenship  would  be  greatly 
Improved,  both  adult  education  and  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children.  Opinion  sampling 
could  be  carried  right  Into  the  public  schools, 
providing,  of  course,  for  separation  of  the 
children's  opinions  from  those  of  the  adults. 
We  would  learn  much  about  the  opinions  of 
the  coming  generation  and  the  children 
would  become  accustomea  to  responsibiluy 
In  citizenship  early  in  life. 

IN  CONCLtTSlON 
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The    Nf  w    York     Timf  s    Commenc  s    the 

House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Vieani 
for  Eliminating  the  Proviiion  F  equir- 
injj  Mandatory  JoiOt  Income-T;  x  Re- 
turn* by  Hujbandj  and  Wives  From 
the  Revenue  Act  ot   1912 


■  t 

HuN    CERTRAND  W.  GEAR^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A 

Frydav.  June  ?•?.  19 il 
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under  the  new  tax  rate*,  but  filing  separate 
reiurui,  M45  each,  a  total  of  $690.  Under 
the  joint  return  they  wotild  together  pay 
$7Ca.  or  1354  each. 

Recognizing  that  In  families  where  the 
wife  as  well  as  the  husband  works  there  are 
Uiiely  to  be  extra  expenses  for  household  care, 
the  Treasury  has  allowed  for  a  special  credit 
ajjalnst  the  wife's  earnings.  But  the  result 
of  this  is  to  complicate  the  calculation  of  the 
tax.  The  necessity  of  maXing  special  provi- 
sions of  this  character  is  Itseir  a  confession 
of  the  inequities  involved. 

The  real  objection  to  the  proposal,  however, 
lay  neither  in  its  complications  nor  in  the 
amounts  Involved.  The  faults  of  the  plan 
were  that  it  would  have  constituted  an  in- 
vasion of  woman's  rights,  vrould  have  put  a 
penalty  upon  marriage  and  would  have  vio- 
lated the  fundamental  principle  that  one 
person  shall  not  be  taxed  according  to  the 
Income  of  another. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 


VS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  26.  1942 

y.  V  .ADSWORTH  :/.  Speaker,  un- 
der u-ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Brig.  Gen.  John  McAuley  Palmer  in  the 
Iniantry  Journal  of  June  1942: 

TWO  vtxws  or  W.\R 
(By  Brig.  Oen  John  McAuley  Palmer) 
The  M.<*pect«  of  war  involving  weapons  and 
witya  of  moving  tnxips  have  ctianged  at  each 
•tag*  of  human  development.  There  i«  a 
T«!»t  difftrrnce  t)etweon  war  as  it  waa  waged 
by  Alexander  the  Ort'St  and  as  It  is  now 
fouijht  by  R(<mmel  and  Yamashita  But  in 
one  way  war  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  when 
an  unknown  ctmqueror  built  the  first  pyra- 
mid as  a  monument  to  Ms  name  and  it* 
prowraa  It  is  not  a  separate,  lat^lated  form 
of    human  s       It    is    instead,    as    the 

Qorm.ui    ».  ;  ill^t^a^lph•r   Clausewlti  aaUt 

a   v-tnnirv    n^.>,  «  tpvoml,   vtoient  form  of 

JHJilUVWI    ttClU-n 

W(>  ru»t«>iuarUy  thUik  that  n\)  two  thinca 

C*;  K«>    th*t!  "  i:    .  na< 

tl,  A  %«»rliK  »•• 

l«tuw\«  And  •»'  wi«  may  In*  •tniUv^t  whru  w» 
nr«t  gra»p  lh»  thovtuUt  thitt  th«M>  arv  »iiupiy 
tw\t  pt\a«r«  ot  th»  aamt  thuvt  hvuuau 
pvvJUiea. 

TiilH  was  bn>ui2ht  hoSM  lO  Us  iaot  lV^<vit\> 
tM\     FvMT  yrars  u  h«4  W«tt  tltt  av  >vir> 

p«t«*  of  JapAii  to  donUaata  China  n  .  uu- 
east  Asia  and  c\>iitrvkt  Uie  western  Pactnc, 
When  iiivrmal  (HV.iticnl  action  lu  Waahtivgton 
failed  lo  gain  our  acquiescence.  Japan  a  next 
aiKumrnt  was  delivered  at  Potul  Hartxir.  Her 
purp««e  was  still  political  and  preci!«rly  what 
It  w;is  tiefore  her  treaihcMUs  !«urpri»e  attack. 
The  only  difference  was  that  nhe  was  now 
\u.i\g  dive  tK>mt>er8  instead  of  diplomats. 

Even  before  Clausewlts.  George  Washington 
understood  that  war  is  simply  a  phase  of 
politics.  Thus,  when  his  countrymen  called 
him  to  establish  a  new  political  system  he 
realized  clearly  that  any  complete  system 
must  include  the  machinery  for  dealing  with 
thitt  special  violent  phase  of  international 
politics  known  as  war.  This  Is  the  principal 
thought  In  his  political  writings  from  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
In  the  light  of  his  knowledge  of  war  and  Its 
.-rent  significance  in  international  affairs,  his 
Farewell  Address  may  l>e  stimmarlzed  as 
I   follows : 


RECORD 

Rely  on  Just  dealing  with  other  nations. 
Seek  your  legitimate  political  ends  through 
peaceful  negotiation  and  understanding. 
But  lest  some  aggressor  Impose  the  other  form 
of  political  action  known  as  war  upon  you, 
maintain  yourselves  in  a  "respectably  de- 
fensive posture." 

If  you  do  this  other  nations  will  not  be 
tempted  to  depart  from  the  normal  and 
peaceful  methods  of  political  action  in  their 
dealings  with  you. 

The  nonaggressive  military  organization 
proposed  by  Washington  to  prevent  normal 
political  action  fiom  degenerating  Into  the 
violent  form  known  as  war  woiild  have  tended 
to  conserve  peace.  But  his  countrymen  ig- 
nored his  advice  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
If  he  had  t>een  able  to  implement  the  new 
American  republic  with  effective  military  in- 
stitutions suited  to  a  self-governing  free  peo- 
ple, Japan  would  never  have  dared  to  take  a 
change  of  venue  from  the  court  of  reason  to 
the  coiu-t  of  brute  force 

But  if  war  is  a  phase  of  human  politics  It 
Is  plain  that  there  can  be  a  war  provocative 
as  weU  as  a  peace-conservative  type  of  mili- 
tary organization.  While  Washington  was 
still  a  child  and  Japan  a  hermit  kingdom, 
Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  was  perfecting 
this  other  politico-military  form.  Frederick 
understood  the  close  relation  lietween  peace- 
ful and* warlike  politics  as  well  as  Washington, 
but  he  applied  it  in  an  entirely  different  way 
which  we  can  summarize  as  follows: 

When  peaceful  negotiation  falls  to  solve  a 
political  question,  the  controversy  assumes 
another  form  of  political  intercoiuse,  known 
as  war. 

Now,  when  a  controversy  assumes  this  sec- 
ond form.  It  to  decided  not  by  the  Isest  cause 
but  by  the  most  force.  Therefore.  If  I  have 
enough  force  I  can  always  compel  submission 
to  my  p^illtical  will  without  reference  to  the 
merits  of  my  cause. 

Furthermore,  if  I  am  known  to  be  Invin- 
cible m  this  second  form  and  always  eager  to 
embrace  It,  I  can  enforce  my  will  beyond  my 
Just  rights  even  while  political  action  to  still 
In  Its  normal  peaceful  form,  because  I  can 
always  threaten  a  resort  to  the  second  form  li 
I  am  not  humored. 

My  policy  should,  tlierefiure,  l)e  to  prepara 
for  sudden  victorious  attack  With  this  aa^ 
surtd.  I  will  b9  able  to  make  my  neighlxirs 
pay  me  a  8ort  at  oommutittlou  of  victory 
even  In  tune  of  peaca. 

Tlierefore  I  proposa  to  maintain  a  strlklnf 
fuico  lUways  ready  fur  ufleuiive  aulitwry 
notion,  and  1  prv»p^«e  to  amploy  it  whenevrr 

a  t,>v  ■   '  ' ■'.  rrufiti^ble  oipt^rtunity  otTfS. 

Wrt  .ii»»d   hi*  wilMrtry  «Mrgant»«»« 

tlon  -Mu^  '    Ths 

iWTJaii  '  i.Ht  to  ^n«« 

SIM  w>w  a  trvtc\ilw«My  oitrn*iv»  piwtuir  llio 
iM\e  l»  hiuttly  ci»ni»*tvative  wl  p<>a«-«>;  th<»  othrr 
Is  hmhly  ph>vxwatlve  ot  war  W«.»tmvB«ou 
jM-iNiHv^nt  •  .  i\in*te  war  at  Ml  Irrational 
poiKuai  I  rr.^ir>n,-n  propoMd  U>  evil. 

tlVaW  war  a*  a  means  ot  (vUitted) 

advantaire     Wi».  h  pn)p^»srd  to  arm  as 

K  gentleman  wuuld  arm  tt»  defend  himself 
from  highwaymen  Frederick  propv>»ed  to 
prx»nt  by  making  hinvoelf  sn  nccompliKhrd 
and  Invincible  bandit  Wushlngton's  aim 
Was  essentially  moral  and  s^Kial  Frederick  » 
aim  was  essentlnlly  unsocial  and  rrimiral. 
Both  of  these  const rurtlvc  statesmen  de- 
B.gned  military  Institutions  suited  to  their 
points  of  view.  Washington's  countrymen 
rejected  his.  Frederick  transmitted  his  to  his 
successors. 

Indeed  the  Prussian  military  system  was 
never  a  defensive  organization.  It  was  de- 
lit>erately  designed  as  a  conquest  machine 
from  the  beginning.  Frederick  employed  It 
to  aggrandize  Pruisia  within  Germany. 
World  mastery  was  not  a  feasible  enterprise 
in  his  day  but  the  impulse  toward  future 
world  conquest  was  inherent  in  his  politico- 
military  machine.  Bismarck  employed  tr  a 
conquest  machine,  as  further  perfected  ty 
Moltke  the  Elder  to  crush  the  growing  demo- 
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cratir  ''-^vrment  In  Germany  and  then  to 
unl't'  c  v.any  under  the  domination  of 
militarist  Prussia.  After  Bismarck's  victories 
over  Austria  and  France,  the  conquest  ma- 
chine was  no  longer  needed  to  defend  Ger- 
many or  to  conserve  legitimate  German  in- 
terests. If  retained,  the  German  general 
staff  must  seek  grist  for  it  outside  of  Ger- 
many; and  so,  step  by  step  as  opportunity 
broadened.  It  would  follow  the  pathway  to- 
ward world  conquest.  But  for  the  tardy  and 
unexpected  awakening  of  America,  the  deci- 
sive victory  might  have  been  won  in  1918. 
Since  World  War  No.  1.  the  German  general 
staff,  as  conserved  in  the  Relchswehr.  has 
never  relinquished  that  purpose  as  an  ulti- 
mate objective.  But  opportunity  came  earlier 
than  was  expected.  While  Hitler  was  reequip- 
ping  the  old  conquest  machine  for  modern 
blitzkrieg,  he  found  that  the  English-speaking 
democracies  (to  whom  the  strategic  ram- 
parts of  civilization  were  entrusted)  were 
heavily  doped  in  appeasement  and  pacifism. 
Therein  lies  the  fundamental  caiase  of  the 
present  world  cyclone.  There  was  a  high 
barometer  of  overmilltarization  in  the  region 
of  autocracy  and  a  low  barometer  of  luider- 
militarization  in  the  region  of  democracy. 
Hence  the  inevitable  storm.  Hitler  and  his 
fellow  gangsters  found  their  impelling  op- 
portunity in  the  stupidity  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples. 

When  Washington  became  President  there 
were  two  main  objectives  in  the  program  of 
his  auministration.  He  sought  to  establish  a 
sound  financial  system  and  a  sound  military 
system  With  the  aid  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  attained  the 
first  of  these  objectives  before  the. end  of  his 
first  administration  But  it  was  not  until 
after  Hitler  conquered  France,  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  that  Congress 
adopted  the  first  principle  of  the  Washing- 
tonlan  military  policy— compulsory  military 
training  In  time  of  peace. 

It  is  a  high  tribute  to  Hamilton's  financial 
genius  that  his  successors  have,  so  far,  been 
able  to  devise  enough  taxes  and  borrow 
enough  money  to  pay  for  the  wastes  of  public 
wealth  that  have  flowed  through  that  wide 
gap  In  our  national  structure.  For  un- 
readiness for  war  has  been  the  principal 
cause  of  all  of  our  great  national  debts,  II 
our  fathers  had  accepted  all  of  Washington's 
political  system  Insteau  of  but  half  of  It, 
there  probably  could  have  been  no  World 
War  No  1.  no  post-war  depression,  and  no 
World  War  No  8. 

A  !  If  the  modern  democratic  state  in 
f^         .1  had  mcludeti  the  pe«ce.CHm»ervatlv* 

V   UvtlttUlotis  th«t   WttAhin   '    1     I' 
P    I  •    rv^r  It,  it   I*  likrly  that   Jt>!         «    -   i 

I       A     ■  .      ■  ■    ■     '    '  '.VlHOUtVl     '■  t'N 

U...!  il.»   \^."V  -i  .-:  ;,. ,  .  .vAi  *trttr).n\'  ::  !;' 

to  x\\<\tp  h*r;  Benito  M\»'»»olmi  wx>\Uu  '  » 
I  )>  '  '  N  r  n  p  *per  etlittM'  in  r  Utvei.*!  .uui 
I  X  ;     \    und  th«t  trmperainrntrtl 

RUhll.-  '  Mt.  Atlolf  MUlol      ^     !   i   ^'. 

ettjoyiin  !  \v  pt  In  hannlew  ^i  •  «  !i 
hit  eNfliln,^-  '••  :>nd  pretfrli"  Instead  nf  rfl- 
tempting  u  v.  ,,auct  a  world-witle  Ootter* 
dtmmrrung  of  his  own, 


Japanese  War  Delay 
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HON.  ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

!,  !    \: :    !  i  ■    \  N' 

f  ,,f?;L    J:ine  26.  I'JiZ 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Sp-  :k-r.  i:-.u  r  '-  >\e  to  extend  my  re- 
r:-.ark>  !n  :.:>■  Rtcuro,  I  include  the  fol- 
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Article    Tells    of    Jm  «n!:-f    Ww;     I'f:  »y — 

ROOSE\-ELT     Vrr    F  r      t  ii'RCHILL      i      »■-       roR 

August  ULTn:  >• :  ■  :..i 

(By  D  ■   li  I    vvreoce) 

Although  Japan  icuk  Uie  initiative  In  mak- 
ing war  on  the  United  States  at  Pearl  Hartwr, 
IxDth  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  President 
Roosevelt  discussed  in  August  1941  the  issu- 
ance of  an  ultimatum  to  Japan  which  t>oth 
men  realized  might  bring  on  war.  Mr. 
Churchill  wanted  it  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  hesi- 
tated and  preferred  "to  baby  along"  the 
Japanese  lor  3  months. 

Tills  is  the  sensational  disclosure  made  by 
Ernest  Llndley  and  Forrest  Davis  in  an  arti- 
cle in  the  current  issue  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  which  is  prefaced  by  the  magazine's 
editors  with  the  statement  that  these  two 
writers  have  been  given  access  to  something 
hitherto  denied  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
generally,  namely,  access  to  the  "files  in  the 
White  House,  the  State  Department,  and 
other  Government  agencies"  concerning  the 
events  that  led  up  to  our  entry  into  the 
present  World  War. 

The  isolationists  have  all  along  claimed 
that  secret  diplomacy  and  secret  conversa- 
tions were  determining  America's  commit- 
ments and  would  lead  to  American  partici- 
pation in  the  war.  The  strongly  worded  note 
which  was  sent  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  Japan  on  November  26,  1941,  and 
which  has  often  been  referred  to  as  an  ulti- 
matum because  it  served  notice  that  Japan 
must  in  effect  withdraw  from  China,  was  met 
by  Japan  on  December  7,  1941.  with  an  attack 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 

INDICATK;       am      5\     ICTED 

The  events  that  preceded  and  which  In- 
dicated that  America  expected  war  are  told 
by  Messrs.  Llndley  and  Davis  In  what  must 
constitute  the  most  striking  piece  of  pre- 
war history  yet  published.  It  reads  In  part 
as  follows: 

"The  trans- Atlantic  exchange  of  views  (on 
December  7.  1941)  reminded  the  President  of 
a  difference  over  far  eastern  p<ilicy  that  de- 
veloped t>etween  him  and  the  Prime  Minister 
when  they  met  in  a  'Newfoundland  blghV 
for  the  Atlantic  conference  (August  1941). 
C'u-rh;'!  \vi>;>n(l  to  meet  T^f  "■  ne  head  on. 
li.  ,i-K.ii  tl,(  I'm  Mdent— iv  :■,.  British,  Aus- 
tralluni.  una  Dutdi  nin  !nS  ,  i.id  beaounht 
thU  Oovernnit-Mt   Ivliit      ;  ;.  m  nn  ultl- 

"T>-i  •■  ■;,.-  '.  :■  .  "  ■■■  .-!■< '  I'  '■    ;:    !'>"^^<  •■  had 

I    ;■'       -.1  1  ■■    ;,,'     !      \  .\-r    vni     Uir     N  ilU'k'lu  •>!      Kn>« 

I   I.   !'       ■:    i«  111    M\x\  no  twrthrr  mi«l>t  they 

m.ii'         w     '  !  hr  rnlto|!rnirni  ol  Jopa> 

lu  M     l,!^.'  !    >i  .hin«       While    !<neh    a 

\\\o\t  ent  «'<  '  '   '    •        of  war,  ChurrhlU. 

mlstni  ti!  i   !i;:  .1  pt     !     Mnallon,  hriitvrd 

it  miplit    l-t  '  '■  'I-,.'    .1  .'•    :  .  '-.    to  bot^K 

••T'-r.:!kr   '['    1 •    M  ;..-■'    Mr,  Roosevelt 

Ituk.  >!  ■!:«■  .  1  ■■•'  •^:'i<  •  ;.:  .  ip'.'  'ity  to  make 
a    cuuunninriu    !••     ,s;;.  i  vissibllity    of 

automatic  hnstil;!  i  ■  cf,  \  (  ;  cress  can  de- 
clare war  I!  !  ^  '  ''  moreover,  other  con- 
siderations M:  KvA.  (.\clt  believed  in  Aug- 
ust, on  evidence  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Department,  that  war  in  the  Pacific  was  a 
matter  of  weeks  or  months.  Yet  he  knew 
the  country's  unrf  acpi.t  ,••  'l\.v  President, 
therefore,  temper.,   u 

"  'Wouldn't  we  be  better  off  in  3  months?' 
he  asked 

"Churchill  agreed,  still  doubting,  however, 
that  such  a  respite  would  be  frrthcomlng 
without  concerted  action  now 

"  L*  <  'Mat  to  me.'  said  the  President. 
'I  thiiik  I  ca  baby  them  along  for  3  months  ' 

"A  hitherto  unpublished  asp--  r  he 
ATl;in+!c  conference,  the  Incident  Ehcu-ci  a:»- 


pose  of  an  implication  scm»  •  »«  l  ;:i: 
That  the  United  States  project,  o  g 

Britain  Into  the  far  eastern  war 

"On    December   7   Mr.    Roosevelt    :-  •  d 

tliat  he  had  babied  the  Japanese  along  lor 
almost  4  months,  not  3  He  had  naturally 
been   aware   that   the  Jap  .     concurrently 

W'ere  babyinp  Rl^ng  thi  vvt*.^:ern  powers. 
Their  motive*  .<  >  however,  far  from  inno- 
cent. The  Japanese,  readying  us  for  the  kill, 
needed  time  to  mature  their  treachery  In 
the  light  of  their  Atlantic  conversations, 
neither  Roosevelt  nor  Churchill  was  sur- 
prised on  December  7,  although  t>oth  were 
taken  aback  by  the  foulness  of  the  blow.  On 
their  timetables,  war  in  that  quarter  v,us 
overdue." 


Justified   Criticism 


I  X  !,-K:':yiON   OF    I.!  M.A::Kd 

HON.  J   HARRY  McGREGOR 

i    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  26,  1942 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th*^-  Rrr- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorui. :.  oni 
the  Pataskala  (Ohio)  Standard: 

JUSTIFIED    CRITICISM 

It  has  never  l)een  the  policy  of  this  news- 
paper to  offer  unjust  criticism  on  any  sub- 
ject, especially  the  Government's  conduct  of 
the  war. 

But  once  in  a  while,  certain  acts  or  pro- 
cedure cannot  be  overlooked.  In  the  pres- 
ent Instance  v,  m  emphatic  condemna- 
tion over  the  ;;, .•.mi  of  sugar  rationing 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  county  la 
up  In  arms  over  the  regulation  that  requires 
every  farm  and  village  resident  to  ttke  a  day 
(or  more)  off  and  go  to  Newark  to  stand  in 
line  for  hours,  in  rain  or  hot  sun.  In  order  for 
one  of  four  volunteer  clerks  to  O  K  ! 
order  for  canning  sugar 

It  works  a  real  hardship  on  aome  residents 
who  have  no  means  of  transportation  or  who 
are  not  physically  able  to  go 

The  most  glaring  inconsistency  in  the  en- 
tire matter  la  the  pressure  brousfct  to  bear 
on  all  of  us.  all  the  time,  for  aavint;  tirea 
and  gas<4ine  and  then  atime  tw\wby>fQur 
Oovernmeni  olRrial  or  politician  ootvcrivet 
tht*  Idea   of  nva   i  t  oa 

rui>Uer  m  grttii >     iv  >e 

county  iiiN»t 

Just  a  tvm  whtnterr  rlerka  to  wait  o«t  the 
population  of  an  rntirv  rouniy.  when,  tiuring 
the  original  Mptt  rntionii>g.  a  number  ttf 
teaclirn  in  troh  wnall  community  rt^qviirrd 
days  to  take  care  of  everyone. 

Is  It  any  a*onder  that  people  grumble  when 
one  request  of  the  Oovernmrnt  n.«lt«  thrm  to 
do  one  thing  and  another  regulation  requirra 
them  to  do  the  opposite? 


Step  Toward  Democracy 
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Record,  I  mclud.    the  followiiu?  editorial 
from  today's  Washington  Po  ;t 

STEP    TOW/VU)    OEMOCKACT 

"At  ft  time  when  we  »re  nsifng  cur  ra- 
tional existence  t(j  defend  the 
democracy.  Representative  F-; 
H'lujie  yi  stertlay  mere  tha 
Of  Waiihi;;gton  have  no  volt> 
Gcv.-Tnment  ■  That  anci;.^.^ 
even  mere  gallir.g  In  wartime  thfiu  it 
time  of  peace  For  Washingtcn 
dinf  thf'ir  bl<x>d  in  doien>e  cl  : 
wi'h  full-fledgt'd  citizfns  from  it'  Si«kteb.  To 
d*-ny  them  ail  rigiita  of  purtlclp  tting  In  the 
democratic  prccess  for  which  thry  are  fight- 
ing Is  to  weaken  our  own  cause 
headquarters  cf  the  Unlt«>d  Natidns 

rhe  slgnlflcant  factor  about  K  r  Paddock  s 
speech  of  ye*terday,  however,  is  tl  at  he  points 
the  v.ay  toward  an  immediate  rjs-cration  of 
the  ballot  Ix-x  In  the  District 
•ct  cf  Congress  this  voteless  cut  could  once 
mere  be  given  the  right  of  electl:  tg  a  delegate 
to  Congress  The  District  hac 
In  the  Hous^  from  1871  to  If 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  have  de 
now  There  can  be  no  e< 
denial  of  this  minor  pn 
tionai  Capital 

Mr     P.\DDt>cK    Is    right    In    say  ng    that    an 
elected    but    voteless  delegate    in    the   House 


will   not  satisfy  the  demands  of 


growing  community  for  full  participation  in 
the  American  political  system  But  he  sees 
no  prospect  of  Ctngress  taking  ttie  necessary 
time  to  reorganlre  the  k>caJ  govenment  dur- 
Insc  the  war  And  tl.e  Senate  Julic;ary  Com- 
mittee, not  many  months  a^n.  tu  'ned  thumbs 
down  en  the  Sumners-Capper  resolution  dp- 
vigned  to  give  the  District  lull  representation 
In  Congrc&s  through  a  constituti  )nal  amend- 
ment In  the  circumstances  th  •  election  of 
m  delegate  appears  to  be  the  m  st  practical 
•tep  toward  iniproveratnt  of  the   ocal  govem- 

ime 

C  ngress  of 

.    A     n   gov- 

ot    a    ready 

the  city  and 

I  gres'i  more 

problems 

Far  more 

that 

would  weld 

I'  a  political 

*ould   be- 


ment  that  can  be  taken  at  thi;  i 
StKh  an  cfBcial  would    relieve 
many   wearying  details  coiinec 
ernlng    the   District.     He   wju:.,. 
source  of  information  regarding 
Its  needs,  and  he  could  keep  Cc 
accurately    mfcmied    atxjut    Icai 
than  It  has  e^er  t>een  in  the  pt:? 
Important,   however    is  the  pi-ol ability 
the  election  of  Hich   a  delegate 
this  disfranchised  commun  -v  i 
entity  once   more      The  ci  i 

come  the  spearhead  of  mrivniiei.   .  nut  only  to 

ditlons  but 
nment   and 
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this  rapidly 


relieve  the  city  of  scandalous  cc 
alfo  to  improve  the  local  govej 
widen  voting  rights 

The  Pist  has  long  advocated  Ihe  election 
of  a  District  delegate  as  a  s.ep  lev  aid  restcra 
tion  of  the  political  rights  that  Mere  so  reck- 
lessly abolished  in  1874  We  think  that  Mr 
Paooock  ha3  rendered  a  national  as  well  us 
local  service  by  raising  the  issue  it  this  time 
His  proposal  would  consiitu'e  s  small  step 
forward  But  a  community  «th,  t  has  been 
voteless  and  neglected  for  68  ve  ,5  cannot  be 


Indifferent  toward  small  st-  . 
of      democratic      govemm. ..: 
would  be  well  advised  to  rally  Its 
support  bthind  this  ccnstructu 


1'  direction 
v.'ashlngton 
united  civic 
•  ^-  t^stion. 
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ceiebralions  was  the  religious-patriotic 
program  Sunday,  June  14.  1942.  by  the 
American  Flag  Day  Association  presided 
over  by  Hon.  William  T,  Kerr,  of  Yeadon- 
I  msdowne.  Pa.,  who  founded  and  organ- 
ised this  patriotic  group  when  a  schoolboy 
in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  his  native  city,  in  1888, 
and  who  10  years  later,  in  18S8.  during  the 
Spanish-American  War,  was  made  na- 
tional presid»-nt  and  since  then  has  been 
the  active  leader  and  promoter  of  Flag 
Day  and  director  general  of  this  organi- 
zation campaigning  to  have  the  birth- 
day of  Old  Glory  celebrated  by  the  Na- 
tion. From  the  public  press,  pulpit,  and 
by  radio  from  parades  on  Flag  Day 
annually  ever\-where  the  seed  sown  has 
borne  and  is  bearing  fruit  everywhere 
as  one  of  the  strongest  appeals  and  ar- 
guments for  national  unity. 

I  may  say  in  prefacing  these  remarks 
that  in  the  movement  to  secure  congres- 
sional approval  to  my  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 303  to  codify  and  emphasize  exist- 
ing rules  and  customs  pertaining  to  the 
di:5play  and  use  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  National  President 
Kerr,  with  the  other  members  of  the 
American  Flag  Day  Association,  have 
been  among  its  mo?t  ardent  advocates,  in 
fact  Mr.  Kerr  has  been  urging  for  a  long 
period  that  the  rules  to  govern  the  dis- 
play and  use  of  the  United  States  flag 
should  have  congressional  sanction  and 
approval  aside  frcm  their  promotion  by 
so  many  patriotic  organizations  of  the 
Nation.  The  officers  and  leaders  of  this 
patriotic  organization  are  men  and 
women  from  all  national  geograpliic  cen- 
ters who  in  their  own  individual  clubs 
and  societies  are  leaders  in  patriotic, 
civic,  educational,  religious,  and  other 
groups  of  every  description.  I  am  hon- 
ored by  being  one  of  their  national  vice 
presidents.  I  understand  that  Repre- 
sentative Samuel  A.  Weiss,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  an  honorary  director.  He  spon- 
sored the  bill  which  made  Flag  Day,  by 
statute,  a  legal  holiday  in  Pennsylvania. 
Also  author  of  H  R.  2322  which,  if 
adopted,  would  make  June  14  Flag 
Day  a  national  holiday  the  same  as 
November  11.  Armistice  Day.  The  Amer- 
ican Flag  Day  Association  has  pro- 
moted the  observance  of  Flag  Day  for  a 
half  century,  even  before  June  14  was 
known  a.*?  Flag  Day.  only  as  the  anni- 
versary of  our  flag,  and  the  almost  gen- 
eral obser\'ance  in  every  community  of 
our  Nation  is  the  result  of  their  persistent 
activity  led  by  William  T.  Kerr  whom  the 
Evening  Bulletin  of  Philadelphia.  June 

13.  1942.  classed  as  "A  one  man  patriotic 
society  in  himself."  Various  Presidents 
have  urged  the  celebration  of  Flag  Day. 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1941  and 
1942  strongly  urged  its  observance.  Mr. 
K-rr's  opinion,  although  urging  that  it  be 
made  a  national  holiday  the  same  as 
Armistice  Day.  is  that  President  Wood- 
row  WiUon  in  his  proclamation  of  May 
30.  1916.  practically  made  Flag  Day.  June 

14.  an  unofficial  holiday  when  he  said  "I 
therefore  suggest  and  request  that 
throughout  the  Nation  and  if  possible  in 
every  community  the  14th  of  June  be  ob- 
served as  F.ag  Day  this  year  and  in  the 
yrar>  fo  com-  " 

I".  William  T  K-  .'r's  address  in  Wash- 
1:.,   .:.  Memorial  Chapel  at  Valley  Forge, 


where  he  presided,  he  said,  among  other 
things: 

On  this  Sabbath  Day,  Flag  Day,  June  14. 
1942.  we  meet  to  worship  and  pay  homage 
to  our  Nation  and  Its  flag.  Unlike  the  peo- 
ples overrun  by  pagan  dictators,  we  are  in 
God's  house  o*  our  own  choice,  almost  on  the 
very  spot  wh?re  George  Washington  knelt  In 
the  snows  cf  Valley  Forge  In  prayer  for  his 
suffering  Continentals,  for  we  are  a  God- 
fearing Republic.  We  had  a  psychological 
prelude  to  Flag  Day  yesterday  when  we  also 
celebrated  MacArthur  Day  to  pay  tribute  to 
that  great  American  general.  On  one  of  the 
days  when  the  Japanese  returned  to  savagery 
and  treacherously  attacked  In  the  Philip- 
pines, one  of  his  aides  said  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  "The  flag  over  your  headquarters 
cflers  an  opportunity  to  our  enemies  and  a 
possible  danger  to  your  life  "  To  which 
General  MacArthur  replied:  "We  will  take  all 
necessary  precautions,  but  let's  keep  the  flag 
flying." 

He  gave  In  this  reply  a  national  battle  cry: 
-Lets  keep  the  flag  flying. "  and  the  men  In 
the  service  are  doing  so.  Let  all  of  us  do  our 
share.  We  may  not  all  be  able  to  do  active 
service,  but  each  may  do  something,  and  we 
fail  in  our  duties  as  citizens  If  we  neglect 
to  do  to  President  Roosevelt  said  that  we 
need  more  flag  waving  and  parades,  meaning 
more  patriotic  enthusiasm.  We  need  it.  so  let 
us  comply  with  his  request  and  serve  cur 
flag  and  Nation  more  enthusiastically,  unit- 
edly, sincerely  supporting  our  boys  at  the 
front. 

When  our  boys  go  forth  as  they  have  dcre 
and  are  doing  to  an.«wer  their  country's  call 
to  arms  tliey  see  in  our  streaming  banner 
not  alone  the  red,  white,  and  blue  colors 
but  they  see  In  that  flag  their  native  cr 
adopted  land  behind  It.  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  their  brothers  and  sisters — their 
famKies.  These  beys  ^vill  Keep  cur  flag  safe 
for  freedom  in  the  world  and  America  mu.st 
never  be  ungrateful  to  them  nor  forget  their 
sacrifices  though  we  never  can  repay  them. 

We  call  June  14  Flag  Day  because  It  is  the 
birthday  of  Old  Glory,  the  anniversary  cf 
the  adoption  by  the  Continental  Congress 
June  14.  1777.  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as 
the  emblem  of  the  United  States.  With  that 
date  began  the  history  of  our  flag  as  a  symbol 
cf  cur  nationality  It  has  been  a  legal  holi- 
day in  Pennsylvania  since  1937.  but  several 
States  now  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
proclamation  by  governors  asking  patriotic 
Observance  of  flag  week,  June  8  to  14.  and 
especially  Flag  Day,  June  14  Each  succeed- 
ing year  It  Is  becoming  the  greatest  unofficial 
holiday  on  our  calendar. 

If  every  year  diulng  flag  week.  June  8  to 
14,  and  especially  on  June  14  Flag  Day.  we 
could  have  a  great  general  display  of  Old 
Glcry  no  matter  what  the  flag's  size  or  cost. 
It  would  make  such  an  Impression  In  every 
conununity,  the  moral  effect  could  not  be 
estimated.  It  would  be  an  unanswerable 
argument  against  every  foreign  "ism"  It 
would  preach  a  sermon  to  the  eye,  calling 
all  to  reconsecrate  themselves  to  the  great 
principles  of  our  Government. 

Flag  Day  emphasizes  that  our  flag  Is  more 
than  a  mere  banner  which  claims  power  cr 
a  great  history,  though  It  has  both  To 
every  real  American,  our  flag  Is  the  symbol 
of  all  that  we  are  and  hope  to  be.  what  we 
are.  our  flag  is  It  is  an  emblem  of  freedom 
In  Its  truest  sense.  No  otain  has  ever  maried 
it.  no  clouds  have  dimmed  its  stars  Its  mis- 
sion Is  and  always  has  been  to  champion  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed.  Wherever  Old  Glory 
floats  there  Is  a  shrine  and  it  Is  the  only 
flag  In  all  the  worlds  history  which  has  never 
bowed  In  final  defeat. 

Flag  Day  calls  to  all  who  enjoy  the  In- 
heritances bequeathed  to  us  by  illustrious 
forefathers  that  they  love  our  flag,  honor  and 
respect  our  laws  and  Institutions,  and  help 
preserve  these  Inheritances  unimp",:r-i  so 
that  they  may  be  passed  on  to  the  t,  :    ra- 
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tlons  to  follow.  Whoever  does  that,  not  alone 
on  Flag  Day,  when  bands  play  and  orators 
Inspire,  but  every  day,  these  are  true  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  often  speak  and  talk  cf  Americaniza- 
tion as  If  it  applies  only  to  those  who  hap- 
pened to  be  born  outside  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  alone  the  alien  who  needs  Ameri- 
canization; that  is  not  only  for  those  born 
across  the  seas;  some  of  vis  may  need  it  our- 
selves, we  who  were  born  on  American  soil. 

On  Flag  Day  and  every  day.  let  us  not 
forget  that  our  flag  Is  the  symbol  of  Ameri- 
can Ideals  and  principles  and  represents  all 
our  people.  Let  us  tell  Its  history  and  re- 
double our  efforts  especially  among  the  ris- 
ing generations,  to  teach  reverence  for  our 
flag,  our  lay;s,  and  our  Institutions.  We  are 
the  makers  of  our  flag;  what  we  are  Old 
Glory  is.  We  should  fly  It  on  Flag  Day  and 
other  days  also  as  evidence  that  we  truly 
value  our  citizenship  and  to  arouse  in  others 
a  sense  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness  for 
the  blessings  we  have  and  enjoy  because  we 
live  in  free  America.  Here,  because  the  great 
mass  of  our  people  are  God-fearing,  we  have 
liberty,  freedom,  and  constitutional  democ- 
racy, making  us  the  greatest  republic  of  all 
times.  Let  us  resolve  to  preserve  It  as  our 
forefathers  willed  It  and  enshrine  the  love 
for  our  flag,  our  Nation,  and  American  In- 
stitutions in  all  our  hearts  in  consecrated 
loyal  unselfish  service  to  God   and   country. 


This  was  his  creed — he  lived  by  it  and 
up  to  it.  This  wa..  the  epitome  of  his 
whole  philosophy — it  is  my  token.  So 
Stephen  Bolles  has  left  us.  but  his  mem- 
ory lives  on  in  this  House  where  he 
made  so  many  friends  in  a  remarkably 
short  time. 


My  Token  ot  Stephen  Bolles 


MEMORI A I    -\  DDRESS 


HON  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

,.il-     '.M.->v  .JNblN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24. 1942 

On    the    life,    character,    and    public    service 
of   Hon    Stephen    Bolles,    late    a    Repre- 

senative   from    the   State    of   Wisconsin 

Mr.  GEHR-MANN  M:  S;  .iki.  less 
than  a  year  ago  we  were  shocked  by  the 
sudden  death  and  returning  of  all  that 
was  mortal  of  our  colleague  the  Honor- 
able Stephen  Bolles  to  his  home  in  Wis- 
consin— the  State  he  has  claimed  so  long 
and  served  so  weU. 

When  we  lose  a  friend  we  all  search 
for  an  earthly  memento  of  him  to  pre- 
serve and  cherish.  Transient  things  like 
the  warm  clasp  of  a  hand — a  cheery 
smile — must  be  held  by  a  memory  that 
clouds  with  time.  I  am  fortunate  for 
he  left  with  me — a  token. 

A  few  short  days  before  his  death  we 
were  visiting  during  a  lull  in  activity 
here  on  the  floor.  We  were  talking  of 
the  strain  of  serving  during  this  critical 
period  and  of  the  criticism  that  comes 
from  divergent  factions — not  always 
just.  Steve  Bolles'  long  years  of  train- 
ing as  an  editor  served  him  well — he  al- 
ways had  a  ready  answer.  He  opened 
his  wallet  ^nd  handed  me  a  small  white 
sheet  of  paper  which  held  this  type- 
WTitten  message: 

[From  Stephen  Bolles.  Member  of  Congress, 
Wisconsin  J 

I  am  only  one. 

But  I  am  one; 

I  can't  do  everything. 

But  I  can  do  scmethirg; 

And  what  I  can  do, 

And  what  I  ought  tc  do 

By  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  do. 


Truuian  and 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

}    1  ENNSTLVANI'i 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  26  Hegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  18^1942 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Truman  and  Nelson"  from  the  New 
Republic  of  June  29.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TKUMAN   AND  NELSON 

When  the  history  of  the  present  war  comes 
to  be  written,  a  good  psychologist  shou'd 
have  a  hand  in  it.  We  are  not  referring  new 
to  the  war-cf-nerves  specialist,  or  to  the  ex- 
pert in  the  strategy  of  terror.  We  mean 
something  much  older  and  more  enduring 
In  the  human  mind  We  mean  its  Incapacity 
to  concentrate  on  anything  for  a  long  at- 
tention span  and  Its  easy  fatigue.  These  ab- 
sUactions  are  given  some  concrete  meaning 
by  the  Truman  committee's  report  last  week. 

The  present  Truman  report,  like  the  pre- 
vious one.  Is  a  great  event  both  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate  and  the  history  of  the 
Nation.  Yet  It  has  been  almost  lost  in  the 
welter  of  more  dramatic  events — the  Libyan 
campaign,  the  siege  of  Sevastopol,  the  first 
American  migration  of  Molotov  and  the  third 
of  Churchill,  the  hopes  and  speculations  on  a 
new  front  In  Europe.  In  fact,  of  the  two 
foremost  American  newspapers,  the  New  York 
Times  gave  It  no  editorial  mention  at  all,  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  in  a  brief 
editorial  comment,  treated  it  as  If  It  raised 
only  the  narrow  personal  question  of  the 
Guthrie  Incident  After  Pearl  Harbor  there 
was  a  precipitate  focusing  on  the  problem  of 
war  production.  But  today  the  public  mind 
seems  to  have  tired  of  that  technical  and 
complex  question;  we  have  been  assured  by 
Mr.  Nelson  himself  that  we  are  "over  the 
hump"  of  the  production  problem,  that  we 
are  ahead  of  schedule  In  the  Presid?nt's  di- 
rectives for  production,  and  that  we  can  ttirn 
our  worries  elsewhere. 

The  Importance  of  the  Truman  report  Is 
that  it  challenges  these  assurances.  The  re- 
port was  originally  requested  by  Mr.  Nelson 
at  the  time  of  Robert  R.  Guthrie's  resigna- 
tion from  the  War  Production  Board  and  his 
charges  that  the  Job  of  the  conversion  of 
civilian  Industries  had  been  hampered  by  the 
dollar-a-year  mentality  of  some  of  his  col- 
leagues. But  when  the  report  was  ready,  Mr. 
Nelson  lost  his  head  and,  because  he  did  not 
like  the  report,  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get 
the  Senate  committee  to  suppress  it. 

On  the  Guthrie  incident  prop?r.  it  upholds 
Mr.  Guthrie,  condemning  his  principal  op- 
ponent, Philip  D.  Reed,  as  a  man  with  whose 
ability  or  accomplishments  the  committee 
was  not  Impressed,  and  adding  that  Guthrie 
was  correct  about  the  slowness  with  which 
the  curtailment  -  ^r  were  issued  by  Mr. 
Reed's  bureau.  i:»  Herald  Tribune  seeks 
to  find  comfort  here  In  the  report  on  the 


same  Incident  by  the  Miy-Faddis  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  But  If  there 
Is  any  balm  In  this  Gllead  it  must  be  scusht 
in  the  weasel  words  of  the  May-Faddls  report, 
that  "while  the  committee  is  sympathetic 
with  the  views  advocated  by  Guthrie  In  that 
regard.  It  ncvertheles.'j  feels  that  the  ques- 
tion of  collateral  consequences  surrounding 
conservation  and  conversion  were  for  the 
most  part  disregarded  by  Guthre"  One 
searches  the  report  in  vain  lor  any  clear  state- 
ment of  what  these  "collateral  consequences" 
were,  other  than  the  business  angu.sh  that 
naturally  follows  upon  having  to  convert  an 
Industry.  But  the  committee  does  go  on  to 
find  "the  lack  of  a  clearly  defined  1  uthority 
who  could  make  and  enforce  decisions"  In 
regard  to  conversion. 

That  Is  indictment  enough,  and  It  is  part 
of  the  key  to  the  Truman  report  also,  al- 
though the  Truman  committee  does  not  use 
weasel  words  about  it  It  speak.s  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  War  Production  Board  to  take 
account  of  the  shortage  of  basic  materials, 
the  "damaging  delay  In  conversion"  up  to  the 
time  when  the  Guthrie  resignation  prodded 
conversion,  the  presence  still  of  dollar-a- 
year  men  whn  have  a  subconscious  gravita- 
tion toward  the  peacetipie  inure-^ts  of  their 
industries,  the  failure  to  work  out  an  ade- 
quate plan  either  on  the  procurement  «  de 
or  on  the  side  of  the  contract  distribution, 
the  failure  to  make  full  ute  either  of  plant 
facilities  or  of  the  administrative  resources 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Nelson  and  the  War  Production  Board 
have  on  the  whole  had  a  good  press,  and 
Americans  have  been  fortified  in  their  sens>e 
of  security  both  by  reports  of  mounting  war 
production  and  by  feeling  the  pinch  of  short-  , 
ages  in  ordinary  consumers'  commodities. 
But  In  the  absence  of  more  specific  informa- 
tion, which  the  Government  does  not  give 
us.  we  cannot  tell  how  much  of  the  Increased 
war  production  has  been  due  to  the  opening 
of  new  plants  and  how  much  to  the  con- 
version of  civilian  Industries. 

There  are  few  things  more  Important  for 
us  to  understand  today  than  that  cuitail- 
ment  Is  not  In  Itself  conversion.  The  Tru- 
man report  states  specifically  that  while  there 
has  been  considerable  curtailment,  there  has 
been  no  over-all  plan  by  which  full  conver- 
sion could  be  accomplished  And  the  ulti- 
mate reason  Is  the  Industrial  tropism  of  the 
dollar-a-year  men  who  control  the  basic 
posts,  their  lack  of  the  capacity  to  override 
their  established  habits  of  thought,  and  of 
the  will  to  plan. 

This  Is  not  a  matter  of  seeking  to  pin  the 
blame  on  personal  devils.  We  do  not  doubt 
the  patriotism  or  integrity  of  the  men  In- 
volved. It  is  not  a  personal  but  an  Institu- 
tional quesion.  And  to  remedy  the  situation 
we  suggest  that  there  are  two  concrete  steps 
that  can  be  taken,  both  of  them  flowing  di- 
rectly from  the  Truman  report  A  provision 
In  the  administrative  orders  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  itself  reads  that  no  dollar-a- 
year  man  shall  be  placed  where  he  can  make 
decisions  "directly  affecting  the  affairs  of  the 
firm  or  company  in  which  he  Is  employed." 
This  should  be  broadened  to  read  "industry 
In  which  he  is  employed."  as  the  committee 
suggests.  In  an  article  In  the  current  Issue 
of  the  Antioch  Review  Ernest  Dule  attributes 
a  large  share  of  the  success  of  British  war 
production  to  the  fact  that  British  indus- 
trialists working  for  the  government  are  sep- 
arated from  their  Industries  and  placed  In 
others  in  which  they  have  no  vested  InteresU 
or  vested  habits. 

The  second  reform  would  be  to  broaden 
the  conception  of  who  the  men  are  that  form 
an  Industry.  The  dollar-a-year  men  do  not 
"run"  Indtistry  In  any  but  a  pecuniary  sense. 
Those  who  really  make  an  industry  are  the 
technicians,  the  engineers,  the  workers. 
Their  experience  and  skill  must  be  used  in 
any  over-all  plan.  When  these  changet  have 
been  made,  then  and  only  then  shall  we  be 
able  to  say  that  we  are  over  the  production 
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trunt  are  fully  backed  up  by  l^ie 
and   administrative   resource:!   that 
tor  the  organizing. 


Hal!  Arcusfi  Stott  of  Joining 
With  Subvenive  Group 
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M:  ?:  '.'.::,•  AiriHUR  ha-L.  m 
8pfak  ;  1  .,  j  ist  recfived  \.  vicious 
telegram  from  candidate  J 
tryinfj  to  frame  me  as  a  mimijfr  of  a 
committee  on  uhch  I  never  sTvpd.  I 
challenge  the  world  to  prove  t:|i'  I  over 
•erved  on  such  a  committee. 

Now.  let  me  ask  Mr.  Stott  a 
T'hich  is  10  times  more  serious 
he  has  a.-k>^d  me:  What  is  youi 
tion  with  the  Union  for  Democat  c  Ac- 
tion, which  yesterday  was  exp-^.sfd  by  the 
D  es  committee  as   the  spearb 
concerted  p'ot  to  overthrow  ( 
'  c   •;  form  cf  g.^vernment? 

Vv,u  are  allerr^p' :nt'  to  frame 
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me  with 
which   tliis  Union 


the  .same  accu  a 
for  Democratic  Action  has  mi 
me  in  large  paid  ads  through*...;  r.:\  dis- 
trict. I  can  come  to  but  one  coiclusion: 
That  ycu  are  joining  forces  uith  this 
un-American  group  in  underm  ning  me 
with  my  people  back  home.  We  judge 
people  by  their  actions  and  yoir  actions 
show  that  you  are  following  Up  line  of 
tactics  beitu;  u  led  out  by  his  sub- 
versive group  A  copy  of  this  telegram 
will  go  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
Thirty-fourth  Congressional  District. 
Mr.  Stott.  j'ou  have  been  badly  advl.sed. 
They  have  put  you  on  the  <  efensive. 
You  asked  for  it.     You  are  goint  to  get  it. 

I  have  conferred  with  th'^  invt  stigators 
of  the  Dies  committee.  They  have  as- 
sured me  that  wrh.p.  The  next  few  days 
they  will  supply  ::•.  '.v:th  the  lames  of 
all  those  in  my  congressional  district  who 
aie  members  of  this  Union  f  :  D>  mo- 
cratic  Action.  I  will  welcome  ..  :,e\vs 
because  it  will  open  new  pjssilmiiies  in 
this  campaign  which  is  bem-r  rrjid"  very 
viciou.s  by  the  opposition. 

I  also  want  to  find  out  wheije  all  the 
money  is  conv>.3  from  to  bic-;  n^v  op- 
ponent. 


k-T,    rhe 
a.y  mud- 


'iled  that  nothing  short  of  a  complete 
back-down  and  acknowledgment  of  mis- 
take would  quickly  bring  order  out  of 
present  chaos. 

Best  available  information  is  to  the 
effect  that  current  supplies  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  needs  for  this  year,  and 
that  the  1942  production  will  be  of  such 
volume  as"  to  again  fill  the  storage  space 
of  refineries  and  wholesale  warehouses. 

Reports  from  dealers  are  to  the  effect 
that  more  sugar  is  now  being  retailed, 
under  the  rationing  system,  than  would 
ordinarily  be  sold  if  customers  were  left 
free  to  buy  in  accordance  with  their 
needs. 

And.  despite  much  publicized  shortage 
of  transportation  facilities.  su?ar  is  being 
shipped  into  my  district  by  freight  from 
western  States  while  nearby  Ohio  re- 
fineries of  beet  sugar  are  bulging  with 
surplias  stock. 

Millions  cf  dollars  badly  reeded  for 
military  purposes  have  been  spent  by  the 
Government  in  putting  the  sugar-ration- 
ing program  into  effect  all  over  the  coun- 
try, in  addition  to  which  rationing  boards 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  school 
teachers  have  given  patriotically  of  their 
time  in  carrying  through  the  vast  regis- 
tration plan,  which  is  now  being  dupli- 
cated in  the  sugar-for-canning  pro- 
cedure— to  be  repeated  with  the  advent 
of  the  later  canning  season. 

If.  as  has  been  suggested,  the  sugar- 
rationing  program  was  perpetrated  by 
one  of  Washington's  bureaucratic  agen- 
cies for  no  other  purpoj^e  than  to  make 
the  people  of  this  country  more  war 
conscious,  it  is  high  time  for  President 
Roosevelt,  or  some  other  sound-thinking 
man  to  whom  he  delegates  authority,  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand,  admit  that  a 
mistake  was  made,  and  restore  the  sale 
of  sugar  for  domestic  uses  to  a  sensible 
basis. 


.-\t  Halt  .Md.t 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTON  J  JOHNSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  26.  1942 

M.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  poem 
by  Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

Keep  me  as  the  apple  of  the  eye.  hide  me 
under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings.  Psalms 
xvll;  8. 

AT    HALT   M.KST 

Whenever  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  unfurled. 
To  float  in  the  breeze,  at  half  mast. 

Subconsciously    we    know    the    present    has 
hurled 
Some  great  spirit  Into  the  past. 

Whenever  the  national  emblem  is  flown 
In  unobscured  vlev.-,  at  half  mast, 

'A     <      *•  that  a  recoj:nl2ed  statesman  Is  gone, 
r     ..ve  in  the  perlshless  past. 

V\  .enever  we  see  upon  Capitol  HIU 

Tr.e  national  flag  at  half  mafit, 
\v-  wonder  Instinctively,  sadly,  when  will 

Vv  e    :  .      ce   c    :.,-.i:.ta  to  tlie  past. 


Whenever  a  man.  let  him  be  great  or  small. 

Dies,  though  the  flag  fly  at  half  mast. 
Or  though.  In  his  honor.  It  fly  not  at  all, 

Our  future  is  marked  by  his  past. 

—Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


The  Luaiiv  We  Fight 


EXTENSION  OF  RIM.\nK.=^ 

OF 

HON   OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  lulIjI.^n.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  26.  1942 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  of  June  21, 
1942: 

THE     ENEMY     WE     FIGHT 

James  W.  Gerard.  American  Ambassador  to 
Germany  when  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  No.  1  In  1917.  said  In  a  recent  inter- 
view that  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  from 
World  War  No.  2  unless  the  United  Nations 
completely  crush  the  spirit  of  conquest  of  the 
German  people  thenr.selves  and  see  that  the 
G  jrman  Nation  is  divided  geographically  into 
"impotent  parts." 

Mr  Gerard  emphasized  that  Hitler  did  not 
make  the  savage  Germany  of  today,  but  that 
the  German  people  themselves  made  Hitler. 
In  other  words,  no  one  man  can  form  the 
character  of  a  nation  and  Its  pecple  Na- 
tions Tand  people  are  molded  through  the 
centuries  an-i.  through  the  centuries,  the 
molding  of  the  German  Nation  as  a  whole 
always  has  been  toward  ruthless  conquest 
and  endless  disregard  of  the  rights  cf  others. 
Bluntly,  it  is  time  to  end  the  talk  about 
"we  are  fighting  Hitler,  not  the  German 
people."  Hitler  is  simply  an  Individual  prod- 
uct of  the  German  spirit  of  conquest  which 
is  more  than  2,000  years  old — its  most  dis- 
gusting product,  perhaps,  but  still  merely 
what  the  nation  Itself  has  permitted  him  to 
be.  Unless  the  United  Nations  fully  realize 
that  it  is  Germany,  Its  people,  and  their 
spirit  of  conquest  that  are  being  fought  and 
that  must  be  crushed  forever,  then  the  blood 
and  sweat  and  tears  we  shed  today  and  in 
the  dayj  to  come  will  t>€  as  useless  as  the 
lives  we  gave  in  France  in  1917-18 

Every  step  in  German  history  as  far  back 
as  it  can  be  traced  points  glaringly  to  the 
fact  that  It  is  a  nation  and  not  merely  an 
individual  that  must  be  crushed  before  real 
victory  can  be  claimed.  The  Germany  which 
produced  the  Hitler  of  today  Is  the  same  as 
that  which  produced  the  Kaiser  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  the  ruthless  Bismarck  of 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  and  which 
sprang  from  the  constantly  aggressive  tribes 
of  Vandals.  Huns,  and  Teutons  up  to  more 
than  2.000  years  ago. 

Modern  methods  of  destruction  have  made 
Hitler  bloodier  than  his  predecesors.  but  the 
fundamental  objectives  and  methods  of  Ger- 
many today  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
German  tribes  of  100  B  C,  which  roamed 
Europe  in  search  of  conquest.  In  that  year 
early  German  tribes  infiltrated  their  pecple 
into  northern  Italy  In  the  guise  of  friendship 
and  neighborliness  and  then  arose  in  attack 
and  conquest.  The  fifth  columnist  was  the 
weapon  of  those  German  tribes  in  the  days 
before  Christ.  Just  as  it  is  the  method  of 
Hitler  today,  and  was  the  method  of  the 
Kaiser  during  and  prior  to  World  War  No.  1. 
There  must  be  some  differentiation  between 
a  nation  and  each  of  its  individuals,  of 
course.  German  blood  in  a  man?  vflr.s  is 
not  necessarily  by  itself  a  brand.     The  bio>.d 


of  people  of  many  nations,  including  the 
German,  flows  in  the  veins  of  virtually  all 
cf  the  people  of  our  own  United  States.  But 
In  our  brief  history  as  a  nation  the  spirit  of 
democracy  has  driven  the  spirit  of  conquest 
and  aggression  out  of  that  blood.  That  Is 
what  is  essential  for  the  German  nation  If 
peace  from  this  war  is  to  last.  Many  Ger- 
mans have  fled  the  course  of  their  fellow 
nationals;  many  have  risen  above  their  en- 
vironment. What  must  be  understood  is 
that  these  are  individuals,  or  minority  groups, 
and  that  the  so-called  military  clique  of 
Germany  is  Germany  itself. 

Failure  of  world  statesmen  to  see  this  at 
the  end  of  World  War  No.  1  is  the  reason  we 
now  are  in  World  War  No  2  It  was  not  the 
harsh  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  that 
brought  on  World  War  No.  2  but  the  failure 
to  enforce  on  Germany  even  the  mild  phases 
of  that  treaty.  This  failure,  fostered  by  In- 
ternational policies  of  pussyfooting  among 
the  Allies,  left  the  fires  of  conquest  still  burn- 
ing in  Germany  and  provided  fuel  for  who- 
ever might  come  along  later  to  bring  those 
fires  into  a  world-engulfing  conflagration. 

It  happened  that  Hitler  came  along.  If  he 
hadn't,  someone  else  would  have  appeared, 
for  Hitler  did  not  start  those  fires.  He  merely 
fanned  them.  They  have  burned  for  more 
than  2.000  years  in  the  heart  of  the  German 
nation. 

Every  active  step  by  Germany  toward  World 
War  No.  2  came  through  violations  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  permitted  by  those  wlio 
wrote  it.  If  France  had  moved  when  Germany 
first  marched  into  the  Rhineland  in  March  of 
1936  in  violation  of  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
there  would  be  no  war  now.  If  England  had 
not  shortly  afterward  softly  given  in  to  an- 
other violation  of  that  treaty  by  making  a 
separate  naval  treaty  jjermlttlng  Hitler  to 
launch  his  pocket  battleship  and  submarine- 
building  campaign,  there  would  be  no  war. 
If  France  and  England  together  had  not  per- 
mitted Germany  to  build  air  and  mechanized 
ground  forces  many  times  stronger  than  their 
combined  strength  there  would  be  no  war 
now.  This  Nation,  too.  must  take  its  share 
of  the  blame  We  abandoned  the  world  once 
we  had  won  the  battle.  We  watched  Japan 
violate  treaties  by  fortifying  her  Pacific 
Islands  and  we  let  her  build  a  navy  without 
even  providing  ourselves  with  powder. 

The  United  States  pussyfooted  internation- 
ally with  Germany,  our  past  enemy,  and  with 
Japan,  our  Ally  of  World  War  No  1,  and  let 
our  defenses  rust  and  rot  even  as  we  did  it. 
We  made  no  move  even  to  prepare  ourselves 
as  we  watched  Germany  rise  to  world  military 
supremacy  and  we  supplied  Japan  with  mu- 
itions  to  attack  us  when  we  well  knew  they 
were  virtually  certain  to  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  was  these  things  in  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  by  both  the  nations  who 
Imposed  It  and  those  upon  whom  it  was  im- 
posed that  ended  the  peace  it  created — not 
the  treaty  itself. 

Too  many  people  now  seem  to  be  suggest- 
ing a  peace  after  this  war  that  would  be  sim- 
ply a  repetition  of  the  "soft"  and  useless 
peace  of  World  War  No.  1  We  will  have  to 
be  hard  if  victory  in  this  war  is  to  be  lasting. 
Germany  itself  must  be  blocked  from  con- 
quest forever.  Her  people,  who  have  done 
the  ravishing  and  the  stealing  in  this  war, 
must  he  made  to  pay  for  every  pig  stolen  in 
Norway,  for  evei:y  faith  broken  with  other 
nations.  Let  the  Norwegians,  the  Danes  and 
the  French  handle  their  part  of  Germany 
after  this  war.  Let  the  Poles  and  the  Czechs 
and  the  Greeks  have  a  hand.  From  our  own 
end.  let  the  Chinese  and  the  Dutch  and  the 
Filipinos  look  after  Japan.  As  for  Italy,  it  is 
a  beaten  nation  no  matter  who  wins  the  war. 
Whether  the  Greeks  or  the  French  or  the 
Nazis  rule  there  matters  not.  There  will  be 
no  more  knlfe-in-the-back  aggression  for 
many  decades  from  Italy. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  the  spirit  of  aggres- 
sion and  the  German  nation  itself  that  must 


be  crushed — not  merely  some  individual,  such 
as  Hitler,  who  is  merely  a  b^-product  of  that 
spirit  and  who  has  been  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  civilization's  past  softness  toward  the 
endless  aggression  of  his  people. 

That  is  not  vindictiveness.  It  Is  not  heart- 
lessness,  or  cruelty.  It  is  simply  common 
sense — a  course  dictated  by  crystalization  of 
lessons  offered  by  2,000  years  of  German  his- 
tory. 


Address    at    Graduating    Exercises    ot 
United  States  Coast  Guard  .Academy 

EXTENSION  OF  REM. •^. I  IKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  27,  1942 

:i  lU  A.M)  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  request  suoi::."  <  1  'oday,  I  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  iiu  Kf  okd  copy  of  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  at  the  graduating 
exercises  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Academy  on  June  19,  1942: 

This  is  and  should  be  a  memorable  day 
in  the  history  of  this  academy.  The  regular 
class  today  is  the  largest  ever  graduated 
from  the  academy.  It  consists  of  72  regular 
cadets.  An  additional  class  of  177  will  be 
graduated  for  reserve  commissions.  These 
reservists  come  from  Maine  to  the  State  of 
Washington.  This  academy  has  done  very 
useful  work,  and  each  year  finds  it  filling  a 
more  important  place  in  the  life  of  the  Na- 
tion. My  service  on  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  this  academy  for  the  past  5  years  con- 
vinces me  that  it  is  occupying  a  unique 
place  in  educational  institutions.  It  is  pro- 
gressive. It  is  in  no  sense  imper^'lous  to  new 
ideas.  It  seeks  to  keep  up  with  the  most 
improved  methods.  Semper  paratus  applies 
to  this  academy  as  well  as  to  the  service.  Its 
standards  are  high,  and  the  greatest  credit 
Is  due  to  its  officers,  teachers,  instructors, 
and  the  splendid  men  who  compose  its  ad- 
visory council.  These  sentiments  are  held 
by  all  Members  of  Congress  who  have  vis- 
ited this  institution. 

I  entered  Congress  on  July  3,  1918.  The 
Coast  Guard  was  then  only  34  years  old. 
In  a  legislative  way,  I  have  grown  up  with  it, 
but  in  Its  antecedents  it  goes  back  to  1790, 
that  Is  to  the  first  administration  of  the  first 
President.  It  was  on  August  4,  1790,  that 
President  Washington  approved  the  act 
creating  the  service,  variously  known  as  the 
Revenue  Service,  the  Revenue  Marine,  the 
Revenue  Marine  Service,  the  "system  of  cut- 
ters," and  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service.  Fi- 
nally, in  1863,  by  specific  legislative  designa- 
tion, the  service  became  the  United  States 
Revenue  Cutter  Service.  But  the  Coast 
Guard  represents  not  only  the  old  Revenue 
Cutter  Service,  for  it  represents  also  the 
former  Life  Saving  Service  made  up  of  those 
splendid  men  who  patrolled  the  beaches  in 
wind  and  rain,  in  hail  and  snow,  battling  the 
elements,  warning  against  danger,  saving 
life  and  property  wherever  threatened,  and 
performing  almost  superhuman  tasks.  When 
the  law  was  passed  in  January  1915,  creating 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  act  combined  the  Rev- 
enue Cutter  Service  and  the  Life  Saving 
Service.  By  Executive  order  of  President 
Roosevelt,  the  Coast  Guard  now  includes 
also  the  former  Lighthouse  Service.  The 
records  of  these  three  services  are,  singly  and 
collectively,  records  of  heroism  unsurpassed, 
of  lonely  vigil,  of  daring  adventure,  of  daunt- 
less defiance  of  danger,  of  rescue  from  stif- 


ferltig.  find  of  relief  on  land  and  sea.  It  is 
1^  record  of  cold,  of  hunger,  of  sacrifice,  and 
of  death. 

If  time  permitted.  I  would  gladly  trace 
in  greater  detail  the  history  of  those  three 
services.  I  should  love  to  pay  more  than  a 
passing  tribute  to  the  unsung  heroes  of  those 
three  services  who  have  inunorialized  them- 
selves by  heroic  efforts  and  by  valiant  deeds. 
I  liope  the  time  may  come  soon  when  some 
one  will  tell  In  fitting  phrase  the  stoiy  of 
these  men  and  preserve  for  all  time  tlie  rec- 
ord of  their  daring  deeds.  I  vision  some 
time  a  memorial  hall  erected  here  in  grateful 
recognition  of  the  valor  of  the  men  of  the 
United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  the 
Life  Saving  Service,  the  Liglithouse  Service, 
and  the  Coast  Guard,  all  of  whom,  when  duty 
called,  have  served  with  unparalleled  heroism 
and  even  to  the  death 

The  Coast  Guard  is  the  national  maritime 
law-enforcement  agency  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  has  t>een  so  through  all  of  its  antece- 
dents. It  is  more  than  that.  It  Is  a  part  of 
the  military  service  for  national  defense.  In 
the  act  of  January  1915.  it  was  affirmatively 
declared  that  the  Coast  Guard  "shall  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States,"  and  "shall  operate  under  the 
Treasury  Department  in  time  of  peace,  and 
operate  as  a  part  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  In  time 
of  war  or  when  the  President  shall  so  direct." 

When  the  present  Na%'y  was  created,  the 
Coast  Guard  was  already  in  existence  in  the 
form  cf  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service.  After 
the  freedom  of  the  American  Colonies  had 
been  won.  the  Continental  Navy  was  dis- 
banded. There  existed  no  sea  force  available 
for  the  protection  of  the  coasts  and  the  marl- 
time  interests  of  the  United  States  until  the 
organization  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service 
under  the  act  of  August  4,  1790.  Until  the 
Navy  was  authorized  a  few  years  later,  the 
cutters  formed  the  only  armed  force  afloat 
belonging  to  the  young  Republic.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  first  cutters  were  appointed  largely 
from  the  ofQcers  who  had  served  in  the  old 
Continental  Navy.  The  first  commission 
granted  by  President  Washington  to  any 
officer  afloat  was  Issued  to  Capt.  Hopely  Yea- 
ton,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Service. 

By  act  of  July  1.  1797,  the  President  was 
authorized  to  employ  the  cutters  to  defend 
the  sea  coasts  and  to  repel  any  hostility  to 
the  vessels  and  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Vessels'  of  the  Coast  Guard  have  been 
armed,  their  crews  have  been  drilled,  they 
have  had  strict  naval  discipline  since  1790. 
The  service  has  played  a  distinguished  part  in 
every  war  In  which  the  country  has  been  en- 
gaged, with  the  exception  only  of  the  War 
with  Tripoli. 

In  the  War  of  1812  it  was  a  cutter  that 
made  the  first  capture  during  that  war. 

In  the  World  War.  the  Coast  Guard  played 
a  great  part,  and  in  the  loss  of  the  Tampa 
the  Coast  Guard  incurred  the  largest  loss  of 
life  Incurred  by  any  United  States  naval  unit 
during  the  war  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Cyclops,  whose  fate  is  still  a  mystery. 
The  Tampa  was  sunk  by  a  German  subma- 
rine and  every  officer  and  man  on  t>oard  per- 
ished, 115  in  all,  of  whom  ill  were  Coast 
Guard  personnel.  This  vessel  had  escorted 
no  less  than  18  convoys  from  Gibraltar,  com- 
prising 350  vessels,  with  a"  loss  of  only  2  ships 
through  enemy  action,  and  the  British  Ad- 
miralty wrote  Admiral  Sims  in  appreciation 
of  the  Tampa's  good  work: 

"These  enlisted  men  of  the  Coast  Guard 
who  went  down  with  the  1  ampa  did  not  go 
into  the  war  zone  through  the  prcxiess  of 
enlisting  in  the  Navy,  or  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
Force,  or  by  volunteering  for  naval  duty. 
They  went  because  they  were  enlisted  men 
of  the  Coast  Guard  and,  therefore,  subject  to 
the  military  duty  of  the  Coast  Guard  for 
which  they  had  enlisted,  and  for  which  they 
bad   been  trained." 
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\v      .  -ing  through  a  titanic  revolu- 

liouary  strut;g;e  such  a.;  the  world  has  never 
seen  before  One  era  c  osrs.  Another  opens. 
What  lies  before  us  wt?  may  not  know  but 
we  approach  the  new  era  with  the  EUbiime 
confidence  that  all  of  the  death,  destruction, 
and  devastation  of  the  present  hour  shall  not 
have  been  in  vain.  We  thought  once  that 
we  had  made  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
We  know  nuw  the  peace  we  sought  to  set  up 
has  been  lost,  but  wt  know  now  as  never 
before  that  the  world  failed  to  keep  the 
faith;  that,  as  Mr  H  rcld  Butler,  formerly 
director  of  the  International  Labor  Office  at 
Geneva,  said  recently  In  The  Lost  Peace. 

"More  than  for  any  reason  the  peace  was 
lost  because  the  policies  of  nations  were 
empty  of  charity  fcr  each  other  ' 

Well    do   I   remember   November    11.   1918. 
At   11   a    m  .  the  guns  of   war  ceased  firing. 
Joy  was  unrestrained.     Bands  played,  crowds 
cheered,  eyes  were  blurred  with  tears  of  hap- 
piness    We  "felt  the  tcuch  of  many  vanished 
hands     We  heard  the  sound  of  many  voices 
that  were  still.    Those  hands  and  thos?  voices 
were   to    us   a."!   benedictions,   for   truth    had 
triumphed,    right    reigned,    and    we    believed 
the  world  had  been  made  safe  for  democracy. 
Congress  met  at  ncx^n.     President  Wilson 
apptared  before  the  Senate  and  House  In  Joint 
seNSion    at    2   minutes    after    1    to   announce 
the  armistice.     I  see  him  now  as  yesterday. 
I  see  ajain  his  classic  face,  his  quick  walk, 
hLti  complete  self-p.ss«ssion.  and  I  hear  the 
thunderous  applause  from  gallery  and  from 
floor  that  greeted  him.     There  he   was.  the 
foremost  man  in  all  the  world,  the  greatest 
leader  of  his  time.  and.  In  my  opinion,  one 
of   the   greatest   leaders  of  all  time      I   hear 
again  that  marvelcus  voice,  soft.  low.  silver- 
toned,  and  yet.  without  effort,  carrying  cUarly 
to  the  farthest  reaches  of  that  spacious  hall. 
I  hear  him  now; 

"The  present  and  all  that  It  holds  belongs 
to  the  nations  and  th^  peoples  who  preserve 
their  self-control  and  the  orderly  processes 
of  their  governments,  the  future  to  those 
who  prove  ihim^plvej  the  true  friends  cf 
mankind  To  conquei  with  arms  Is  to  make 
only  a  temporary  conquest:  to  conquer  the 
world  by  earning  its  esteem  te  to  make 
permanent  conquest.  I  am  confident  that 
the  nations  that  have  learned  the  discipline 
of  freedom  and  that  have  settled  with  self- 
poKsessiun  to  its  ordered  practice  are  now 
ttb.  ut  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  world  by 
the  sheer  power  of  example  and  of  friendly 
helpfulness  " 

President  Wilson  had  kept  th*  faith.  He 
had  been  true  to  his  war  message  delivered 
m  1916.  when  calling:  this  Nation  to  arms, 
he  said  that  civilization  seemed  to  be  In 
the  balance.  The  pn.'seut  hour  Involves  no 
shadow  of  doubt  thai  civilization  Is  now  In 
the  balance  Now,  m  he  told  tis  then,  "the 
right  IS  more  preciotis  than  peace,  and  we 
shall  fight  for  the  tilings  which  we  have 
alw.iys  carried  nearest  our  heart — for  de- 
mocracy, for  the  right  of  those  who  sub- 
mit to  authority  to  have  a  voice  In  their  own 
governments,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion  of 
right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  people  as  shall 
bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations  and 
make  the  world  Itself  at  last   free." 

Somehow,  somewhere,  we  failed  No  use- 
ful purpose  will  be  s«rved  now  to  determine 
the  causes  of  our  failure.  They  were  many. 
The  vision  we  saw  nhen.  that  our  wounded 
saw.  that  our  dead  saw,  and  that  we  irmst  see 
again,  was  the  bless«d  vision  heralded  long 
ago  by  angels,  singing  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men 

We  must  see  the  Ijuth  as  President  Wil- 
son revealed  It  In  those  memorable  words 
with  which  he  closed  his  last  speech  at 
Pueblo.  Colo  .  Just  before  his  war-worn. 
w  -V  body  could  cairy  him  no  farther,  and 
r.-  righting  fell.  H.'  fell,  but  in  the  last 
i  .  •  •  ~  Fieblo  speech,  he  left  this  im- 
ii..,iiai   Lr,tjs^di,e; 


'•There  Is  one  thing  that  the  American 
people  always  rise  and  extend  their  hand  to, 
and  that  is  the  truth  of  Justice  and  of  lib- 
erty and  of  peace.  We  have  accepted  that 
truth  and  we  are  going  to  be  led  by  It,  and 
It  Is  goin^  to  lead  us,  and  through  us  the 
world,  out  Into  pastures  of  quietness  and 
peace  such  as  the  world  never  dreamed  of 
before  " 

That  Ideal  still  lives  It  was  the  ideal  of 
the  World  War.  It  Is  the  ideal  now  It  U 
the  ideal  of  Pearl  Harbor,  of  Guam,  of  Mid- 
way, and  of  Wake,  of  Bataan  Peninsula,  of 
Corregidor  of  Australia,  of  Russia,  of  Canada, 
of  Great  Britain,  of  all  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  of  us.  yea  of  Prance,  of  Belgium,  of 
Holland,  of  Norway,  of  Poland,  of  Greece,  and 
of  all  the  subjugated  peoples  of  the  world. 
Our  present  war  President,  our  present  great 
world  leader.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  Is  the 
worthy  successor  of  Washineton.  Jefferson. 
Madison.  Monroe.  Lincoln.  McKinley.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  and  Wilson 

On  January  6,  1942.  President  Roosevelt 
proclaimed  anew  the  philosophy  contained 
in  the  last  words  of  President  Wilson  at 
Pueblo      President    Roosevelt  said: 

"I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  American 
people — and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  I  speak  also  for  all  the  other  people  who 
fight  with  us — when  I  say  that  this  time  we 
are  determined  not  only  to  win  the  war  but 
also  to  maintain  the  security  of  the  peace 
which  will  follow.  We  are  fighting  today  for 
security,  for  prcgress.  and  for  peace,  not  only 
for  ourselves  but  for  all  men.  not  only  for 
one  generation  but  for  all  generations.  We 
are  fighting  to  cleanse  the  world  of  ancient 
evils,  ancient  ills  " 

For  these  things  we  fight,  and  In  such  a 
holy  cause  we  shall  not  fight  In  vain.  We 
carry  assurance  to  the  quick  and  to  the  dead 
of  all  our  glorious  past  that  they  have  not 
labored  In  vain 

Democracy  is  progress.  Democracy  Is  civil- 
ization. Democracy  is  the  constant  advance- 
ment to  a  higher  life,  and  to  better  things. 
Raaul  de  Roussy  de  Sales  In  The  Making  of 
Tomorrow  tells  us: 

"Democracy  does  not  seem  quite  so  futile 
or  so  lifeless  as  one  thought  biefore  one  had 
to  fight  for  It.  That  it  Is  not  good  enough  as 
It  Is  Is  recognized  The  purpose  of  this  war, 
however,  cannot  be  anything  else  but  to 
make  democracy  work,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  In  the  word  'democracy'  Is  contained 
the  best  of  2.000  years  of  human  effort  toward 
a  better  world  •  •  •  xhe  ambition  of  de- 
mocracy is  constant  Improvement.  It  does 
not  hold  the  promise  of  some  fabulous  mil- 
lennium either  next  year  or  the  year  after. 
Herein  lies  its  strength." 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Benes,  former  President 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  also  of  the  dev- 
astated, down-trodden,  bloody  and  bleeding 
Czechoslovakia,  that  the  Ideal  of  democracy 
Is  something  so  high,  so  valuable,  and  so  dig- 
nified that  it  Is  worth  being  a  democrat. 

In  Democracy,  Today  and  Tomorrow,  Dr. 
Benes  uttered  these  Inspiring  words,  which 
have  eternal  verity: 

"Democracy  cannot  die.  Freedom  cannot 
die.  The  fight  for  the  development  of  the  hu- 
man personality  cannot  cease  This  Is  In  the 
nature  of  man  and  of  human  society.  Free- 
dom and  democracy  may  be  suppressed  for  a 
time  and  In  certain  places.  But  different  con- 
ditions In  various  countries  make  it  possible 
to  begin  the  struggle  again*,  and  there  is  no 
power  In  the  world  which  can  stop  the  pass- 
ing of  Ideas,  especially  the  Ideas  of  freedom 
and  democracy,  across  frontiers.  The  fight 
will  continue;  it  cannot  be  stepped,  and  it  is 
already  the  fundamental  condition  of  Its  final 
triumph." 

One  thing,  too,  Is  certain  and  that  Is  that 
criminal  nations  must  be  taught  that  crime 
does  not  pay  When  I  read  of  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  subjugated  countries  of  Europe — 
their  starving  peoples,  their  many  martym, 
their  razed  cities,  their  massacred  men  and 
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their  widely  separated  families — I  welcome. 
as  though  directed  to  his  own  people  in  these 
trying  hoius.  the  message  of  Victor  Hugo, 
which  In  English  Is: 

"It  Is  not  the  will  of  God  that  liberty 
which  Is  His  voice  should  be  silent.  Citi- 
zens, the  moment  that  triumphant  despots 
believe  they  have  forever  taken  the  pawer 
of  speech  from  ideas,  it  Is  restored  by  the 
Almighty.  This  tribune  destroyed.  He  re- 
constructs It.  Not  In  the  midst  of  the  public 
sqviare — not  with  granite  or  marble:  there  Is 
no  need  of  that.  He  reconstructs  it  In  soli- 
tude: He  reconstructs  It  with  the  grass  of 
the  cemetery,  with  the  shade  of  the  cypress, 
with  the  gloomy  hillock  made  by  the  coffins 
buried  In  the  earth — and  from  this  solitude, 
this  grass,  this  cypress,  these  hidden  coffins, 
know  you,  citizens,  what  proceeds?  There 
comes  the  heartrending  cry  of  humanity — 
there  comes  denunciation  and  testimony — 
there  comes  the  Inexorable  accusation  which 
causes  the  crowned  crir^inal  to  turn  pale — 
there  comes  the  terrible  protest  of  the  dead." 

Before  this  protest  tyranny  will  crumble 
and  liberty  will  survive.  Truth  and  right- 
eousness and  Justice  will  at  last  prevail.  We 
fight  new  for  .he  faith  of  our  fathers.  "Faith 
of  our  fathers,  holy  faith,  we  will  be  true  to 
thee  till  death." 


Fust,  Let  s  Win  the  War 
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Mr.  l'-i)i(nv  M:,  Prf":.k. 
forthcuiiurig  Juiy  k^.>U'.  oi  ilu-  E.m 
az'ne,  published  by  the  Fraterr  . 
of  Eagles,  will  contain  a'^  <  ;  •,  . 
gifted  editor  Frank  E  H'  :  :r. 
should  be  reaci  bv  »  \,  :y  y  ;.-;-.  ;r 
lea.  It  is  a  very  timt'ly  iir^-;  * 
stimulating  editorial  on  th'  ::•::,;  (•'  M> 
world  conflict  ami  rii>sents  a  Trir.i: 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Ni.'Mn 
at  this  crucial  period  when  the  tui'  s  i  f 
war  are  not  running  as  favorab  y  a^  \\- 
had  hoped.  As  a  rallying  cry  to  inten- 
sified war  effort  this  editorial  is  notable. 
Its  title  is.  "First.  Let's  W:n  the  War!" 

The  editorial  referred  lo  :^  a.'^  follow?: 

FIRST,   LETS  WIN   THE    V,  .1R 

We  Americans  must  be  slightly  demented. 
We  and  cur  Allies  lose  Wake  Island.  Singa- 
pore. Java;  yet  we  talk  of  licking  the  Japs 
in  3  weeks.  We  lose  37.000  brave  men  on 
Bataan:  yet  we  lie  awake  nights  listening  to 
radio  speakers  discussing  peace  alms.  We 
lose  Burma  and  Its  life  line  to  China;  yet 
we  prattle  about  an  early  peace.  Every  day, 
at  our  very  door,  we  lose  more  ships  than  we 
are  replacing:  yet  we  dream  about  the  lovely 
world  that  Is  to  rise  full  grown  from  the 
mahogany  peace  table 

Sure,  we  must  win  the  peace.  That's  Im- 
portant But  before  we  can  dictate  a  peace, 
we  first  must  win  the  war. 

Most  of  the  current  preoccupation  with 
peace  aims  is  not  only  premature  but  well- 
nigh  useless.  The  nf>  w  ':d  that  will  be 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  World  War  No  2  will 
undoubtedly  vary  in  its  Ideals  and  its  rtin.i.  r- 
Blons  from  that  so  glibly  forccas'  '  y  -me 
Individuals.  Let's  look  back  and  s-ee  a:..: 
happened  to  President  Wilson's  14  poinU.  ^o 
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Widely  publicized  and  discussed  during  World 
War  No.  1. 

The  editor  was  In  Paris  tn  1919  during  the 
writing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  He  was 
in  constant  contact  with  friends  among  the 
reporters  and  special  writers  who  were  cover- 
ing the  historic  event.  He  knew  many  among 
the  political  figures  representing  the  United 
States.  Thus,  he  had  the  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  at  first  hand  the  evolution 
of  a  treaty  whose  provisions  made  Inevitable 
the  present  war. 

Always,  in  the  making  of  a  treaty,  the 
rejjrf-sentatives  of  each  winning  nation  have 
believed  that  their  first  duty  was  to  get  the 
best  for  ih^lr  own  country.  President  Wil- 
son's 14  points  looked  fine  on  paper,  but. 
after  Clemenceau  of  France  got  through  with 
Ihem.  they  became  a  mockery  of  peace.  Self- 
ishness and  greed  had  dug  deep  to  underm.ne 
the  American  President's  plans  for  a  better 
world.  All  tlie  discussions  and  forecasts 
about  peace  terms  during  the  war  could  not 
save  Wilson  and  his   14  points  at  Ve,-sailles. 

Where  and  how  this  talk  about  peace — and 
an  early  peace  at  that — originated  no  one 
knows  It  seems  to  have  "growed"  Just  like 
Topsy.  One  Is  tempted  to  dismiss  it  as  of  lit- 
tle moment.  But  the  editor  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  our  current  preoccupation  with  peace  is 
deflecting  much  of  the  Nation's  energies  from 
the  needed  all-out  war  effort. 

Certainly  the  hope  of  an  early  peace  has  no 
basis  in  fact.  That  Is  clear  to  one  who  reads 
his  newspaper  thoughtfully  While  headlines 
scream  of  victories  in  the  Pacific  the  Govern- 
ment plans  for  a  long  pull  ahead.  Let  us 
take  a  few  examples 

The  headlines  flash:  "Jap  Navy  Limps 
Homeward  "  That's  fine.  Now  turn  to  the 
less  spectacular  pages  of  your  newspaper. 
What  do  you  And?  Here's  one  Item:  "Latest 
plans  of  the  administration,  as  of  June  8. 
1942.  call  for  500.000  additional  tons  of  air- 
craft carriers:  500,000  added  tons  of  cruisers; 
150  submarines:  900,000  additional  tons  of  es- 
cort vessels.  Total  cost :  About  eight  and  a 
half  billion  dollars"  Rememoer  that  this 
shipbuilding  program  Is  over  and  above  the 
plans  begun  in  the  summer  of  1940  and  in- 
creased greatly  since  Pearl  Harbor  Do  these 
plans,  worked  out  by  our  Government.  Indi- 
cate an  early  peace? 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  cargo  planes  are 
indispensable  to  'if  .vmning  of  this  war. 
They  blame  the  A...e.-  crushing  defeats  on 
the  fact  that  we  are  waging  a  300-mile-an- 
hour  air  war  with  a  10-knot-an-hour  water 
transport  S  the  Navy  has  just  announced 
the  awarding  !  a  contract  for  900  stainless 
steel  cargo  plaiiis  The  plant  that  will  as- 
semble these  planes  is  still  to  be  built.  The 
first  plane  will  not  be  turned  out  until  1943. 
Does  this  look  like  an  early  peace? 

Take  our  Government's  plans  for  the  Na- 
tion's manpower.  Prior  to  December  7,  we 
set  a  goal  of  3.000.000  men  as  our  fighting 
strength.  Since  Pearl  Harbor,  that  goal  has 
been  stepped  up  to  9.000,000.  The  Navy  alone 
is  demanding  the  training  of  30,000  aviators 
annually.     Does  this  look  like  an  early  peace? 

Recently,  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
stated  that  "by  Christmas,  half  of  America's 
men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  65  will  be 
under  arms,  or  in  war  industries  "  The  Com- 
mission further  declared  that  "in  1843,  direct 
war  Jobs  are  to  be  increased  more  than  three- 
fold, and  that  by  January  1944,  aircraft  plants 
will  need  2,000.000  mere  workers."  Does  this 
look  like  an  early  peace? 

In  mid-June,  'Just  as  this  editorial  Is  being 
written,  the  President  asked  Congress  for  an 
additional  appropriation  of  thirty-nine  and 
a  half  billion  dollars.  This  amount  is  to  de- 
fray the  expenditures  of  ;.  t  W  i;  Department 
for  1  fiscal  year  alone — i:;i42  43.  I:  Congress 
grants  th-  P;t-:dent's  request,  the  Nation's 
appropriaiicns  for  World  War  No  2  w:i; 
amount  to  more  than  $200,000,000,000.  Dot, 
this  look  like  an  early  peace? 


The  men  behind  the  scenes  in  this  war  are 
ralf^lng  the  sights  all  along  the  line  True, 
the  Russians  have  been  doing  a  workmanlike 
Job  against  the  Germans.  True.  United  Na- 
tions warships  and  airplanes  have  scored 
notable  victories  in  the  battles  of  the  Coral 
Sea  and  around  Midway  Island  These  recent 
victories  have  changed  the  gloomy  picture  In 
the  Southwest  Pacific  They  have  Inspired 
the  United  Nations  to  hope  for  complete  vic- 
tory within  a  measurable  period  of  time 

But  winning  battles  Is  not  winning  the 
war.  The  Japs  are  still  In  Manchur-a.  Ma- 
laya, Burma.  Java,  and  the  Philippines.  At 
this  writing,  Tojo's  armies  are  closing  in  on 
Chungking.  Hitler  still  Is  master  of  Europe. 
The  lamp  of  freedom  is  yet  unlit  in  Norway, 
Be'glum.  Holland.  Denmark.  France.  Greece. 
Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia 

We  are  a  long  way  off  from  victory  Even 
as  we  were  receiving  news  of  our  naval  vic- 
tories in  the  Pacific.  War  Product:on  Ch  ef 
Donald  Nelson,  speaklni;  at  a  Flag  Day  rally 
in  Chicago,  declared :  "The  only  way  we  can 
hope  to  win  Is  to  strip  diwn  to  bare  bone 
and  muscle.  This  war  makes  a  demand  on 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  the  United 
States.  If  we  meet  that  demand  In  full,  we 
are  going  to  win  If  we  fail,  we  can  lose  " 
Donald   Nelson,  of   all   men.   ought   to  know. 

We  and  our  Allies  have  the  manpower,  the 
raw  materials,  and  the  prodigious  industrial 
machinery  to  win  the  war  But  that  victory 
Is  still  to  be  won.  The  sound  course  for  us 
to  follow  is  to  do  our  best  to  prepare  our 
men  to  fight;  to  put  into  their  hands  better 
weapon-s  than  those  that  can  be  built  by  our 
enemies,  and.  when  our  sons  go  Into  battle, 
to  Inspire  them  with  the  knowledge  that 
those  of  us  at  home — the  second  line  of  de- 
fense— fire  at  our  posts,  hitting  hard  at  our 
enemies  with  our  tools  and  our  money. 

Who  ever  read  of  Joe  Louis  pulling  his 
punchefi  when  facing  a  dangerous  enemy? 
Who  ev?r  read  of  a  soft  Army  or  Navy  team 
lining  up  against  Notre  Dame?  lis  -  :  v 
way  to  win  this  war  is.  as  the  BrltihJi  Pt  n  ^ 
Minister  said,  "through  blood,  sweat  a:  1 
tears." 

"We  are  on  God's  side."  Let  us  hang  on 
to  thai;  truth,  especially  during  t'  ;  -k 
hours  of  defeat.  But  let  us  also  ■  <:  fr 
that  even  the  pagan  Japanese,  the  Nazi-  l 

the  Fascists  pray  to  their  god  to  be  on  Mr 
side.  But  God  Omnipotent  Is  only  on  ona 
side — the  side  of  Jiostioe,  of  mercy  nf  broth- 
erhood among  men  That's  the  sldt  »»  •  cht 
on. 

We  win  win  the  war  u  :i  -•  •  i,  -he 
peace     But  the  time  for  ta  k  ■  ^  .    ;*  *  *' 

terms  1»  a  long  way  off:  the  •  :;      :   r    ■      : 
this  war  should  be  relatively  t-ii     •      "- 
first  and  present  duty  Is  an  all -cut  (f!,.-;  lo 
win  the  war      To  that  end  every  American 
should    be   willing   to   give    all    he    li  is     hi 
material  possesslonf.  even  his  life. 
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an-  calird  on  for  so  many  nun.  Itu 
It  Is  up  to  them  to  fill  the  call.  1 
who  arp  in  line  do  not  want  U 
d«f»^rmpnt;  thty  do  not  want  to 
In  an  unpatrjoUc  light;  thry  t 
th'*y  are  called,  they  should  uo 
th-  Id  stay  at  homo  to  hand 

err.  •   Oovcrnmt'nt  should  r 

that  fact  and  defer  them  au 
until  the  crop  Is  harvested  at  leas 
As  tv.dence  that  there  is  a  rni 
lem  at  this  point,  and  th.r  :  i 
solve  It  Is  rreatinR  a  rcKrettaL.i  «, 
In  more  ways  than  one,  damftBini 
war  effort,  I  p'are  in  the  Recoh;^ 
trrial  from  the  P  !'••  F.-urrhe 
Prst  of  June  19,  I'l.      !    isdirpc 

subject: 

WHY  A  wiiirriNO  miY  • 

Thrcuthout    tht   M'ddlr    Writ    tl> 
rl»  ■•   JHHiplr    m   Ihrlr 

In  .  >  fiu  the  •trc«t      w 

mmiy  o{  t  ur  (iirm  btiyt''" 

A  rro«»  •rction  of  the  diwu"-     ; 
low*  th^  rrrnurk  rumi  Rtx  ut  likf  ih 

"Wv  nr*  told  (hut  fuod  m  rMriit:ii] 
niittt  thp  w«r,  that  the  n«ht  mny 
to  »  mnimt  to  or^  who  hii»  the  In 
flour   to   m«k<>   thp    iMt   loftt   (i(   br< 
furtn   boyi    who   rulie   th«t    food 
rtmftpfj    (Ki    r«p:dly    thii    murtv    •  > 
raurhra  ari"  left  with  only  rh    u>  ' 
cany    on    the    work      At    thf    .'.::ii^ 
Ciovvrnmrnt  otBcea  young  mm  are 
aa  fMi<*r>ltal  wurkpfa 

"After  all    what  It  Rotnc  to  win  t 
ford  or  •tattatica''" 

In  answer  to  thin  ».ry  from  ti  •   M 
comra    thm    an»wer    from    draft 
tort:   "The  mi  tier  of  choice  of  me 
draft  ta  not  tn  cur  haiida      It  ta  er 
to  the  lociU  draft  bonrda  " 

Thia  answer  is  made  bv  the  admi 
who    mt    oil    \fi\  h-r-ii;  '      -■•■- 
rrrrtve  uphol^fcrrrl  «u    i'  <-^       I 
thnt    puti     thf    blarjif     for     th-    fa 
ahcrtaite  on  the  ahi  ulders  of  thP 
tx5ards> -beards  made   up  of   i   . 
♦'r-v.    local  men.  serving  long   ;..  . 
:  the  salvation  cf  their  count 
M   'die  West  cant   and  won' 
Ke    this      People   are    too 
Ever>'    mic'dle    western 
•:  draft  b<ard«  can  only  appi  ' 
They  knrw  that  If  a  local  draft  cal 
men   the  lK)ard   mu^t  comb  the  li; 
men.    A  tx)ard  has  no  right  to  say. 
five  you  35  men  wi'houl  taking  es; 
borer*  from  our  farms  "     They  mvui 
registration   lists  again   and  again 
ch(Ckse  the  men  who  can  beist  be 
their  produ  tlve  Jobs     In  the  end 
be  the  requested  35  njen 

Let  9  be  honest  with  ourselves — tji 
ns  a  whole      In  a  time  cf  crisis  w 
any  group  of  men   f.^r  the  wh:ppi 
take  the  blame  for  an  abuse  growi 
the  functioning  of  a  law""     Why 
admit  the  defects  In  the  sectional 
a  law?     Why  not  get  to  the  base  of 
tlon  immediately?     Whv  waste  tlm  ' 
blame  while  the  farm   lalxr-r  pours 
armed   forces'* 

People  of  the  West  have  pitched 
war  with  a  spirit  th.u  might  well 
a  standard  for  the  country      They 
right  on  sending  their  draft  quotas. 
ol  the  labor  pinch      They  will  reac^ 
duction   goals   If   the   women    have 
farms  and  ranches      But   don't   th 
minute  that  they  will  silently  let 
bt>ards  take  the  blame  for  an  abuse 
fault  of  the  local  iK^rds 
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that  would  normally  work  on  farms.  A 
month  ago  I  placed  that  matter  before 
the  War  Manpower  Commission.  Here  Is 
the  reply  of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer. 
executive  officer: 

Wa«  M*Ni»own«  Commission. 
Washtngloii.  D  C  .  June  25.  1942. 
Hun    Francis  Casi, 

Huuae  of  Representittirs. 

Woshtngton.  D   C 
DtAR  CoNOREssMAN  Cas«    Chairman  Paul  V 
McNuit  has  asked  me  to  acknowledge  rtccipt 
of  your  two  letters  of  May  21  and  May  M 

A*  you  will  recall,  your  letter  of  May  21 
deiilt  with  the  dlflBculty  that  Is  being  expe- 
rienced m  keepiriK  farm  latxjr  due  to  higher 
wage  scHles  pre\ ailing  on  defense  projects 
This  Is  a  prob:em  thnt  Is  receiving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Wrtr  Manpower  CumtnKMon,  and 
It  la  obvious  that  it  w  It  be  a  ditBcult  one  to 
•olve  While  the  Wiir  Manpower  Comml»slon 
has  already  directed  the  United  8  wtes  Em- 
ployment Service  to  txpnnd  Its  furin-place- 
ment  functiona  and  has  directed  the  Farm 
Security  Adminlstrntlon  to  Increaae  It.*  fncill- 
ties  for  the  trnn.'<j)ortBtlon  and  housing  of 
migrutory  worker*,  needed  for  hurvcaimg 
crop*,  both  of  these  n«ciiriea  have  Insufflclent 
funda  to  carry  out  the  directive  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commi.'«sli  n  Nevertheless,  they 
will  undartMke  to  do  everything  they  cim 
under  the  present  ctrcumatancea 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contained 
In  your  letter  of  May  '.!2  relative  to  the  eight- 
p<iint  program  anncuuced  by  the  War  Mnn- 
p  )wer  Commlsaion  tn  promote  the  fullest 
Uliliaation  of  the  mn  ipower  of  the  country, 
yi  u  will  find  enclosed  the  text  of  the  eight 
directives  already  taaited 

The  Mat  of  ehaentlnl  activities  and  aMfntlal 
(Kcupatlons  haa  not  yet  t)een  completed  but 
I  ahall  see  that  a  cop;/  of  that  Is  also  »ent  to 
you  a«  s(K)n  aa  It  la  issued 

As  regards  farm  lubor.  we  art  working  very 
closely  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  determining  what  .he  status  of  farm  labor 
of  viiriius  kinds  should  tie 

Plea«e  be  a.ssuied  that  we  appreciate  very 
much  your  interest  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
any  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  you  as  to 
how  these  difficult  problems  can  lie  solved. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ARTHtm  J    Altmeyer. 

Executive  Officer. 

Ml"  Speaker,  aside  from  saying  that  the 
probU>m  is  a  difficult  one  and  inviting 
suggestions,  the  reply  offers  no  help. 
Meanwhile  summer  is  here  and  the  prob- 
lem of  handling  and  harvesting  crops  is 
real.  I  believe  that  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  and  the  selective-service 
headquarters  .should  immediately  get  to- 
gether on  a  plain,  clear-cut  statement 
of  ba.$ic  principles  to  guide  local  boards 
in  the  calling  and  deferment  of  farmers 
and  furm  labor.  Such  principles  as  these 
would  seem  to  be  basic: 

First,  That  bona  fide  farmers  should 
not  be  drafted  in  the  middle  of  a  crop 
year  and  forced  to  sell  their  livestock, 
their  machinery,  and  abandon  crops  in 
the  field.  That  simply  does  not  make 
good  sense. 

Second,  That  Government  agencies 
should  not  be  permitted  to  employ  for 
nonessential,  nonwar  tasks  persons  who 
would  normally  be  working  on  farms. 

Th  :  i  That  whatever  deferment  is 
or^'» :  :  :  :  ndustrial  war  workers  should 
b'  •  X  •.  :  i  lutomatically  to  bone  fide 
!  . ;  :r.  laborers  for  whom  a  bona  fide  farm 
<.  :r.  ;!"yer  mak-'^  a  similar  statement  of 


Indlspensabllity.  with  statement  of  facts 
known  to  the  local  board  to  be  true. 

Whatever    is"  done    should    b<     done 
quickly.    Harvest  is  here. 


A  Sugi:t  u 


•oS 


I  ulf  !f)r  Critics  During 

Vt  .-(ftinie 


EXTENSION  OF  RIM  A:  11  = 

HON   WRIGHT  P  ATM  AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVE3 

Satutdav.  June  27,  1942 

Mr,  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  s'nco  the 
war  was  declared  I  have  given  much 
thouBlu  to  what  I  could  safely  say  In  crit- 
icism of  tho.se  who  are  charged  with  the 
respon.slblllty  of  conducting  this  war.  A 
few  thlng.s  have  happened  that  provoked 
me  very  much  b«>ciiuse  I  war  not  con- 
vinced of  their  nece.sslt'.  Wi  .  -  ■  ir 
country  Is  at  war  we  all  i.u.^  'iiai  vl- 
must  presume  a  lot  and  accept  as  nec- 
essary certain  things  that  we  would  not 
for  a  moment  tolerate  in  time  of  pea  re. 
At  the  same  time  in  a  democracy,  such 
aa  our  own,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  have  certain  responsibilities  even 
during  a  war.  So  the  question  that  has 
bothered  me  has  been  Just  how  far  I 
should  go  as  a  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple In  wartime  In  criticizing  or  challeng- 
ing things  that  are  done  by  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief  and  by  his  chosen  and 
trusted  advisers  and  bclpers. 

Our  country  is  facing  the  most  severe 
test  that  It  has  ever  faced.  Our  boys  are 
being  sent  to  the  seven  seas  and  to  the 
five  continents  of  the  world.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely important  that  we  have  unity  at 
home,  here  in  the  United  States.  As  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Mr,  Rayburn.  once 
said.  '"We  should  be  careful  not  to  do  or 
say  anything  that  will  make  headlines  in 
Berlin  and  Tokyo," 

In  conversation  with  Mr,  Archibald 
MacLeish  recently  on  this  subject,  he 
suggested  that  Dr.  Gordon  W,  Allport,  of 
Harvard  University,  and  Dr.  H,  H.  Mur- 
ray, of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, have  prepared  what  they  refer  to 
as  A  Suggested  Code  for  Critics,  which 
would  possibly  be  of  interest.  A  copy 
has  been  obtained. 

It  is  as  follows: 

During  wartime  all  criticism  should  be 
constructive.  It  Is  not  always  easy  to  tell 
constructive  from  destructive  criticism.  The 
following  rules  have  been  designed  to  aid 
in  distinguishing  criticism  that  is  helpful 
from  criticism  that  is  harmful. 

Two  essential  requirements: 

a  The  crlt.c  must  accept  the  fact  that 
we  are  at  war  and  actively  support  it.  He 
should  never  throw  doubt  on  the  advisability 
of  our  ever  having  gotten  Into  war,  or  of 
fighting  through  to  absolute  victory 

b.  His  criticisms  must  be  based  on  good 
will;  fair,  truthful,  and  useful. 

The  above  two  are  the  only  alwolutely  es- 
sential requirementa 

It  Is  not  expected  that  good  crlticlsn.  *  l 
live  up  to  all  of  the  suggestions  bel^*     aj 
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of   the   V.n-.i 

■       Bu- 

;  I  =.-■,::;; 

•V    ?1 

:.,'    • 

\:e   I 

;  ,  ■  li- 

Is  not  n  . 

1  .^.   . .. , .  , . 

['    V     »«M 

^    ■  :  1  .:■ 

,,     I  . 

rr, 

•i'    b. 

able    t.     ;r. 

,ko    >.  i^ 

-f    f      f,: 

,=  *' 

'\>.  : 

■''  I' 

thr  '.vu:   .fT 

:•   bv  k. 

.nta 

In  mmd. 

Or:: 

:ni;   R- 

:  r< 

1  LXju  l  t.v  luplaln 
about  thlng.s  that 
can't  be  helped: 

a    Don't      criticize 

d'  .  :•■;■-        past 

b.  Don't  advocate 
reforms  '■■"  rtrn?tic  or 
controv<  I  .u  that 
they  would  impede 
the  war  effort 

2.  Don't  put  •  ^r 
criticism  In  v;,t;  r, 
general  terms,  so 
that  It  Is  not  clear 
what  could  be  done 
to  remedy  the  aliua- 
tlon. 

Bad  example:  "O 
are  spent  In  aoclal  ui.u 


1    Puiiii    uui    m.it- 
ters     that     can      l  i 


heli'*f' 
that    .,:. 
correct. 


takes 
.ible  to 


2  P  lint  out  ape- 
r  :  frtulta;  keep  to 
coiKrete  Issues  that 
can  be  remedied. 


*2  "lOO.OOO.OOO  a  year 
.uiutic  experlmenta 


which  are  of  no  benefit  whatever  In  winning 
Uie  war,  but  which  are  for  the  most  part  a 
disadvantage  and  a  detriment  in  wnrtltnc." 
(New  York  Journal-American.  May  4.  1042.) 


3  Don't  leave 
things  ambiguous, 
so  that  the  Govern- 
ment In  general,  or 
even  the  American 
form  of  society.  It 
discredited. 


3.  Limit  the  Is- 
sue— prevent  misun- 
derstand I  n  g  s  and 
spread  of  dutrust  or 
dislike  beyond  its 
legitimate  object. 


B         >  ^mple:   "Mr.   Hei 
nt  at  least  18  v. 


Ib^       M: 


( 

rationen 
expected 
trlc-llKl.' 
000.000    h   ;,-.>    ! 
salarle^      : 
will  ne'  1    ■      !.  '■ 
"How    w...    • ;  ..- 
Will  It  ail  come  ', 
(Eiid  "f  editorial 

15,     •/M2    : 

4    Don't 
emotion 
Bhowirc   ■< 
utilize  u. 


!!■  :.i; 


•H  ■     j  "w   tells 
-     •.:,,.  will  be 

; ..'      : !'.  I"    (■      :. '  ■ 

N,.k    ,i;,!i  t  'i  '■- 

■      ^\   , ; .  •  ■     *.,!,■.- 
tJo     It.     pi.',      ll.i 

he    thinks   he 

Ml.g 


N(.w  Yuik.  Du-^y  ^LW: 


May 


arouse 
without 


a  Don't  suggest 
undemocratic  solu- 
tions, or  none  at  all. 


4  Suet'cst  Ii'gal, 
practlc..;  a:  :i  ■  fTec- 
tive  outlets  in  ac- 
tion for  emotion 
aroused  by  the  criti- 
cism. 

a  Point  out  spe- 
cific, democratic 
remedies  for  situa- 
tions Wh:  b  b  ive 
been  criticizt  c;  when 
they  are  domestic 

b.  Touch  on  mili- 
tary strategy  only  In 
its  general   form. 


n'H::(is  t'-  ivy  It  il  the  cha:  :,-■>  i  :  suCvTbi  u;e 
good  and  not  to  try  It  u  b*  i  dds  are  too 
great."     (New  York  T;m^^    M.>v  20,  1942.) 


b  Don't  make  spe- 
cific military  recom- 
mendations, "ama- 
teur strategy." 

Bad  example:  "The  thing  to  do  Is  to  figure 
on  a  holding  fight  against  Japan  pending  the 
success  of  the  German  offensive  We  should 
make  the  Aleutians.  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal 
impregnable  and  make  adequate  provision 
for  defense  of  our  own  country  so  as  not  to 
let  the  United  Nations  wake  up  some  morn- 
ing to  find  the  'arsenal  of  democracy'  out 
of  commission.  Having  made  these  prepara- 
tions, we  should,  In  conjunction  with  the 
British,  hurl  all  the  horse,  foot,  dragoons, 
planes,  ships,  and  tanks  against  Hitler  that 
we  can."  (New  Yrk  Da:ly  News,  April  29, 
1942  ) 

Good  example:  "Our  America:  E.p.  di- 
tlonary  Force  in  THstpf  ran  ^rvf  h  i.u:iib'-..'-  of 
purposes.  It  ca:i  it  .s/  B-.,  b  a. visions  for 
action  elsewhere.  •  •  •  Ii  ia:i  be  a 
nucleus  for  the  much-talked-r:  x  <  ad 
f:''  :  '  '  Ay  •'  the  p05S:b:b*  :«•-  i  :  .'-u.  ii  a  front 
!■  ;■«;  u-'t  ;' s>  \n  ?pecu'...'t'  Wi  •  '.vJ:'  to  be 
able  10  '.lu^:   ilie  American  a:,t:  h::\.sh  c  i:.- 


f>  Criticise  leaders 
only  for  their  acts 
and  policies,  rather 
than  for  their  per- 
sonalities. 


6  Put  the  spot- 
light on  men  who 
are  directly  respon- 
sible for  a  fault,  and 
can  do  something 
about  It, 

7  Distribute  credit 
and  give  praise  fairly 
to  all  who  deserve  It. 


5  Don't  try  to  d:- 
credit  leaders,  by 
"slinging  mud"  or 
pwttlng  your  criti- 
cism in  a  form  de- 
'^ned  to  be  unan- 
swerable 

6.  Don't  Indiscrim- 
inately blame  every- 
thing on  a  few  fa- 
vorite targets  for  at- 
tack 

7  Don't  narrow 
the  range  of  praise 
and  exaggerate  the 
credit  due  to  one 
leader,  one  agency, 
one  branch  of  the 
armed  forces,  etc 

8,  Don't       furnish  8   See    that    your 

material  for  enemy  criticisms  are  put  in 
propagandists  by  the  the  form  of  state- 
form  or  wording  of  menta  that  could  not 
your  crlltclsms,  be    quoted    by    Axis 

"wedg  r  -  d  r  I  V  I  n  g" 
prnpngnndlsts. 

Bad  examples: 

"Let  us  stop  scattering  our  equipment 
among  all  the  unimportant  and  Inetlcctlve 
armed  exptdltlons  of  the  world  that  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  the  equipment  when 
they  get  It,  and  end  by  burning  It  or  sur- 
rendering  It, 

"Let  us  stop  sut)sldlzlng  all  the  greedy  and 
ungrateful  nations  of  the  universe  that  hold 
cut  a  mendicant  hand  for  lend-lessu  alms  ' 
I  New  York  Journal-American,  March  19, 
1842  ) 

■Tbi  N-;*b  An-irr:--.r  r:rw=rnprr  NfuVork 
.'    .,:  :,..,-.'\;:,.  :  ;■  !;.    K-  :•■       ..       :;.■>:>:■(  litsl 

Hiiulybis  of  policy  The  puptr  advi.Hti,  the 
American  Government  to  stop  dispersing 
United  Slates  :  A:;  >  :  a  f^hips  on  the  seven 
seas  and  to  exp^jji  il.tin  to  certain  destruc- 
tion.    Nor  k  there  any  point  In  sending  war 


material  tc   .'Mb-'    hcc 

they    havt    :;,    -■,'. 

enemy  in  their  rtt:<  n 

writes   tpxtually,    v.- 

and    If:-..'-     .1,,;    '      u 

world  wiiu  .:.  ibt.r  ;. 

us  their  mendicant  hands.'  " 

radio.  April  22    1942  ) 


.irrives  at  all, 

:.    it    to    the 

N'  A  York  paper 

;    giving  lend 

nations  of  the 

stretching  out  to 

(From  Berlin 


9.  Eton':  try  to 
arouse  the  public  be- 
fore the  facts  are 
fully  known,  or  on 
the  basis  of  distor- 
tion and  deception. 

10.  Don't  spread 
wedge-driving  ru- 
mors. 


9  Base  your  criti- 
cism upon  the  full 
facts,  and  proceed 
from  them  without 
distortion  or  Innuen- 
do. 

10.  Stop  rumor, 
and  expose  It,  when- 
ever possible. 


Bad  example:  "Russia  Seeking  Truce.  Ru- 
mors In  Sweden  Say."  Headline  In  Chicago 
Tribune,  March  9,  1942;  no  foundation 
claimed  in  story  other  than  persistent  rumors. 

Good  example:  Rumor  Clinic,  In  Boston 
Herald-Traveler. 

These  are  not  rules  of  thumb,  to  be  blindly 
applied.  The  critic  still  has  to  use  his  head. 
He  must  constantly  keep  in  mind  his  audi- 
ence, the  context  in  which  the  criticism  ap- 
pears, and  the  wider  setting. 

a.  The  audience:  The  effect  of  a  given 
criticism  will  often  be  very  different.  If  made 
to  different  audiences.  The  less  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  to  whom  you  speak,  the 
more  strictly  ought  the  rules  be  followed. 

b.  The  context:  The  single  criticism 
Bhri'lti  nlways  be  Judged  in  relation  to  the 
wb  '  :  per,  or  speech.  (:  wLitever  it  ap- 
pears in.  In  sKi  b  a  Ci  i:'<  \-  there  should  not 
be  much  moi<  ,  :  :b<\  i  :.i' if  .  rltlclsm  of  the 
United  Natioi.>    il^m.   ibe:.    .-  o:    :bt    (;:..::.}■ 


v-'\'er  h::>  t\'usiuerab*e  pei.ou  ul  t.:i,t'  A::d. 
with  regard  to  our  own  side,  b<  arb;;  lu 
watch  the  ratio  of  praise  to  bluuu  i  ;  d  i 
cot  let  this  balance  get  too  unfavoia     < 

c.  The  more  general  aettliu      F\m,     ;;      ,.;  b 
a  crltlcHm  follows  all  of  tht    it     \t    :    .■  :     n 

n:  i  '.     !  a-,  I     ..    !,■.,>!    f  *b,      •    ■:     V'.v.lA     :  .ri,.-.; 

{•  .  ;      i  \aUii- 1'-'.     '.U^'W^li      ;■■|.':bt^p^     ^..-:    I'..bOt' 

under    other    circumstances.    Thum  A  - 

nold's  recent  criticism  of  Inbnr  u::!    :  a  ■    .a 

-its  weight  to  lead  off  uibi  :    aia;   \  i     a   - 
tacks  on  the  port  of  others 

Therefore,  the  critic  shuviui  k..;  n    :.1 

what  other  people  are  aaylnK'    w  .    ,      - 

eral  trends  of  public  opinion  a;.  i  u:.  it 
the  general  political  and  military  situation 
Is  at  the  time. 


The  Oil  Situation 


rx'Tr\-?^Tn\  OF  prM.-\rK-^ 
HON  LAURENCE  F.ARNOLD 

I     :  ,  .  ■  ■•■■    

IN  THE  HOUSE  UJ    b  l  !  'b: !  ;- 1-  b  ;  ■.  ;  ; ;  >,s 

SniV'dnV    Ju  ■:<    .        :  -4 ... 

Mr.    AU.NULD.      M;      S'    ,>k.  •      ib-i.  r 
leave  to  extend  my  rci:      k     ■     :■    !  > 

ORD,  I  InclUCb    •"  '    !    .     'a   ■  .  .,,b,:    .  .s 

of  Mr,  Allfii  K.  b'A.ii.:.,  .i;'.v..:,o  ..'>  ".'*', 
of  Evansvllle.  Ind..  delivered  over  Station 

!'  'A  I :  .s , 

I udlo   ad- 

.  31.  1942. 

v.hy  con- 


v 


...(i:>\'     b 
Uuiiii  u;ii:. 


WDZ, 'ruMTbii  i: 
In  the  form    '  -i 

Question.  \!  '- vann,  In  ' 
dress  over  thlw  bUtion  Sund 
you  outlined  some  of  the  r< . 
servatlon  order  M  f'f-  restricting  the  drill- 
ing of  wells  to  ci.i.  wlW  to  each  40  acres  of 
surface  area,  stood  as  a  barrier  to  victory 
and  wh?n  :*  was  injurious  to  the  war  effort. 
Will  you  1  t  .a  f  outline,  as  far  as  you  feel 
free  to  do  so.  your  effort.'-  :.  Washington  and 
what  hiis  transpired  slnn    M       31? 

Answer.  I  presi.:vt  M-  '  ■  -ader,  that  you 
are  moi;t  Interested  .:.  v,;...t  ..•-  going  on  In 
WashlHigton.  There  are  some  local  associa- 
tions In  Illinois  which  have  been  locally  ac- 
tive In  opposition  to  M-68,  notably  an  or- 
ganizat:;on  of  businessmen  headed  by 
Charles  Vursell.  of  Salem  These  activities 
are  known  to  you  and  your  audience,  so  I 
shall  a;isume  that  the  thing  in  wh^rb  vmj 
are  interested  is  the  events  In  'a  .-a  tl  w 
where  the  control  of  the  oil  Inri  ,^*  .  :  ;  w 
located  under  M  68  and  part  a  :  a  \  ;;  - 
very  effective  and  releira"-^  v  ■.■;.  which  is 
being  done  to  bring  r< ',.•'.  ;  illinols  by 
friends  of  the  adminifrlrauon.  since  it  is 
apparent  that  if  any  relief  Is  ever  to  l>e  had 
it  mujt  be  had  through  those  who  can 
work  with  the  administration  at  the  focal 
point  In  Washington. 

Our  efforts  in  Washington  bpea-  shortly 
after  the  organization  of  the  li-.'^t.i'e  Pe- 
troleum Association  :  ■  Defense  Coordina- 
tion. Mr.  Sam  D  .?:•.>  of  Decatur,  vice 
pre8lde.at  of  cur  a  a aion.  accompanied  me 
to^,  Washington  :;  March  and  -ipvpral  trips 
thereafter.  N\  <  w<p  accompi  .  acs  by  others 
at  a  later  date  An  of  cur  inter-,  aw^  v:'b 
members  of  the  administration  waf  a  :  t  ;. 
invitations  secured  by  our  friends. 

We  were  partly  concerned  with  tbr  n  »  r  - 
tlon  of  what  is  knew;,  a  the  27  ,-;■  ;  ■ 
depletion  clause  in  tbe  t.ax  strunnri  ;•.  s 
clause  allows  any  persons  recenat'  .:.  na- 
from  oil  t"  firriiic'  27b  p'''arr'  <  :  tbe  ir  - 
receipt},  bai^ra  ra.iK.:..-  ?  ..  ;  ..,,w ,.  a  '.  '..x.' 
This    Is     r:    -..■:.'■-,;  .    -.■      ■ .  .      a.i;    a,  .a      a 

credit  or   ::•  .a,...  •  ,     a    :     :    a:  -     \..»  •  [-.    a  t  ,a    ai  p.i  - 
ta.ui    :,,!    ba-    propex'ly    b}    i.ie    jia.va,a.    ^i    c.a 
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.    b    Arn    Id  from  th« 
Miirti  iJ.-'.i .  t  has  been 


4 


It  ccruUtutM  one  of  the  h,^ 
Inii  independent  operators  i< 
cat  activities 

Senator  Scorr  Locas.  fr 
been  active  in  awlstlng  us  s.ii^e  iLircw  He 
has  apared  no  effort  in  these  mat  :er8.  In  hl3 
eOcJent.  relentle--  k  i  effective  :;  i:  :,rr  He 
ts  rtlll  active  In  .:.  t-rT  ,rt  to  c:  L.:.  ;r  :  ^t 
coi^siderBtlon  Jor  lihnoiA  and  wis  wuh  us 
on  cur  more  Important  interview 

Congressman  I  ^  =f 
^Jwenty-third  Cui.grr- 
untlrlng  In  his  efforts  to  assist  lis  and  was 
precent  at  some  of  cur  most  important  Inter- 
views with  members  of  the  admin  ^tration  lu 
regard    •      \\  •  H    and    was    i   ^  •  •►>    .n 

•aststinK  .--  ...  procuring  th*    ■■  i:      ■•..*->..- 

On  April  16  Mr.  Arnold  dlscusw  d  the  mat- 
ter on  the  floor  of  the  House  cf  lirpresenta- 
tivcs  He  was  kind  enough  to  Dresent  my 
radKi  address  of  May  31  to  the  Hoase  of  Rep- 
re«'nt!Mlves.  and  to  have  it  included  m  the 
CoNCKESsioNAL  RECORD  of  Juue  1  1942  On 
June  2  Mr.  Arnold  on  the  floor  o  the  House 
made  the  following  statement  regarding  the 
rationing  of  ga.sohne  In  th«>  M  !  ■  t.  or  on  a 
national  scale: 

•"I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  'xienslon  of 
gasoline  rationing  on  a  Nation-\«  ide  b:tsis  to 
those  area*  where  refineries  a  >ound,  and 
transportation  of  oil  ts  no  prob  cm  There 
Is  no  occasion  for  such  rationing  Our  people 
In  the  Middle  West,  realizing  tliat  no  more 
tires  Hre  in  prospect  until  after  tlie  war.  have 
voluntarily  rationed  the  u.-^e  of  tl-eir  automo- 
bl'es  My  observation  has  been  that  the  traf- 
fic .  throughout  that  area  la  fr;  n  25  to  40 
percent  less  than  a  year  ago  If  lurther  con- 
serration  of  rubber  is  necessary  let  us  tell 
them  outright  what  Is  required,  because  no 
more  patriotic  citizens  are  to  be  found  any- 
where, and  they  will  yield  to  that  which  needs 
to  be  done  However,  the  confl  cting  state- 
ments of  the  administrative  brunch  of  the 
Government  arc  not  conducive  to  the  best 
■pint  of  cooperation  that  Is  passible.  My 
people  want  to  be  told  outright  what  Is  re- 
quired, and  not  be  rationed  by  subterfuge. 
It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  unnec  'ssary  meas- 
ures will  not  be  adopted  at  thl=    ime  " 

This    statement    appears  Concres- 

BioNAL  RxcotD  of  June  2.  1-Ji2  r.  June  11. 
1942.  as  shown  by  the  Congrz-ssi  inal  Record 
of  that  date.  Mr  Arnold  aeau  called  the 
■  ttentlon  of  the  House  to  th?  situation, 
stating 

"By  l:fting  regvUation  M  68  wvh  rrspect  to 
the  nearby  lUinos  fields,  r    -  ■        d  pro- 

duction of  oil  can  be  Int;  .u-'v  u..  200.000 
barrels  per  day  during  this  suraner.  No  new 
pipe  for  drilling  is  needed    ^         .~e  a  recent 


exhaustive   survey   dl5cl<'se  i    • 
h;K.ds  of  the  contractors  to  la*; 


All  that  is  needed  is  the  go-ahei  d  sign.     Oil 


rill  flow  from  the  Illinois  basin 


tran-^-ported  to  the  Eaat  two  and  one-half 
times  as  rapidly  as  from  the  West  and  South- 
west By  adopting  this  procedi  re  the  Exist 
will  be  more  adequately  provide*;  for  during 
this  interim  Lt't  us  be  reahetic  1  i  these  diffi- 
cult and  stringent  wartimes  and  adept  those 
measures  that  are  necessary  to  produce  the 
required  results  " 

Mr.  Aknolo  then  called  atterjtion  to  the 
g.'eat  drop  in  dally  production  and  demanded 
that  Illinois  operators  be  unshaci  led  in  order 
to  benefit  war  industries  in  the  I  ast. 

Again  on  June  13  Mr  Arnold  promised  a 
further  statement  as  to  his  mc  ves,  stating 
that  h3  efforts  wculd  never  be  relaxed  until 
results  are  obtained  He  called  ittention  to 
the  rigs  which  are  slacked  and  ru  ting  In  Illi- 
nois and  to  the  av^lable  equipment  in  the 
area  for  a  year's  drilling 

On  June  18  Mr  .Arnold  an:  ounced  the 
plans  of  himself  and  Senator  Lr(  as  to  intro- 
duce an  anwndrrp:.'  ;n  Congress  to  prohibit 
the  Cocrdlnatcr  -  i  *  :~e  from  en  orclng  such 
regulat;    •  .<  ^.<  vow  exL-^t  in  1111: 

Thin^:.-    ,':■     hict?en:ng   fast 


tinue  tv 


■h 
for 


'.v.ll   con- 
tor  the  neA  few  weeks. 


in    the 
a  year. 


and  can  be 


}[  :.  R<,YM  ND  ?  M  Kr  L'CH.  Congressman 
fr^.m  lUinoU.  and  now  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  the  United  States  Senate  from  Illinois, 
has  likewise  been  assisting  us  in  obuining 
conferences  with  representatives  of  the  oil 
administration  to  bring  about  a  modification 
of  M-68.  He  was  particularly  effective  In 
assisting  in  obtaining  a  conference  for  Mr. 
L  .\  Mv  .<  of  Centralia,  a  consulting  petro- 
leu:;  .>•  i;;ist  and  an  outstanding  authority 
whom  our  association  induced  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington to  lay  before  the  Coordinator's  office 
numerous  facts  which  had  been  ignored  in 
the  making  of  the  original  order,  and  Ignored 
in  the  recent  new  schedule  of  exceptions, 
based  on  depths,  which  was  Issued  after  our 
last  conference  in  Washington,  which,  we 
feel,  came  as  a  result  of  our  efforts. 

Our  effort.*  are  commencing  to  be  noticed 
nationally  through  the  Insistent  demands  of 
our  friends  in  Washington.  The  magazine 
Time  m  the  Issue  of  June  8.  In  discussing 
the  means  of  gettng  oil  to  the  eastern  sea- 
board, made  the  following  statement: 

"They  might  need  to  have  restrictions 
lifted  on  new  drillings  In  the  Dllnols  fields, 
where  there  is  already  a  big  surplus  of  gas  and 
where  drilling  new  wells  has  been  virtually 
stopped.  Tank  cars  on  the  run  from  Illinois 
could  make  twice  as  many  roum  trips  as  tney 
do  now  from  the  Texas  fields  1.800  miles 
away  " 

As  a  result  of  the  aid  and  assistance  of 
these  gentlemen,  we  were  able  to  have  sev- 
eral interviews  with  Mr  Davies.  Petroleum 
Coordinator:  Mr  Allen.  h:s  chief  assistant; 
Mr  Knowlton.  in  charge  of  exceptions;  and 
with  Mr  Donald  Nelson.  Chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  and  with  other  of- 
ficers, inciuding  representatives  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Defen.^e  Transportation.  In  these 
conferences,  due  to  the  aid  of  Messrs.  Lucas, 
Arnold,  and  McKeough.  we  were  allowed  a 
liberal  amount  of  time  and  were  able  to  pre- 
sent to  these  administration  officials  the 
facts  pertinent   to   the   matter 

The  recent  order  which  allows  1  well  to 
5  acres  at  depths  above  500  feet.  1  well  to 
10  acres  between  500  and  1.500  feet.  1  well  to 
20  acres  between  1.500  and  2.500  feet  in 
depth,  retaining  the  40-acre  spacing  below 
2.500  feet,  is  wholly  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
situation  It  has  permitted  a  few  zealous 
and  active  persons  to  obtain  exceptions  to 
the  40-acre  spacing,  but  it  has  not  bene- 
fited the  general  picture  In  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  has  not  added  materially  to 
the  Increase  of  production  In  Illinois,  which 
is  so  badly  needed  on  account  of  the  faminC/^ 
.  in   oil    in    the   East.  ■  / 

We  feel  eternally  grateful,  and  we  hope 
that  the  citizens  of  Illinois  who  are  affected 
by  the  production  of  oil  will  be  eternally 
grateful  to  Senator  Lucas  and  Representa- 
tives Arnold  and  McKeocgh  for  their  ef- 
forts, which  are  being  continued  at  this 
time 

In  Jiistice  to  all  of  these  parties  and  to 
those  who  have  been  materially  helpful  to 
us.  It  must  be  stated  that  each  and  all  of 
these  gentlemen  have  based  their  efforts  en- 
tirely upon  the  question  of  how  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  in  the  State  cf  Illinois  affects  the 
war  effort  Their  motives  have  been  wholly 
patriotic.  Neither  they  nor  we  have  asked 
the  administration  to  make  any  changes  In 
orders  cr  to  take  any  steps  with  respect  to 
oil  production  In  Illinois  except  to  make  such 
orders  and  to  take  such  steps  as  would  bene- 
fit the  Nation  and  Its  war  industries,  and 
help  to  solve  the  problem  of  winning  this 
war 

As  stated  in  May.  not  a  one  cf  these  for 
whom  we  speak  desires  selfishly  to  obtain 
individual  benefits  from  oil  production  which 
do  not  contribute  to  the  national  defense. 
All  are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  which 
may  be  necessary  Our  whole  object  Is  to  I 
win  this  war  and  win  It  completely  and  | 
effect:-  We  wish  to  know  that  our  planes    i 

will    rvii  V-    .:;    Rome.    Tokyo.   Berlin.    Yoko- 
hama, and  the  other  large  cities  of  Germany 


i:i-v"i:i) 

and  Japan  the  taste  of  warfare  wl.  h  has 
been  felt  through  the  activities  of  the  Rv.yal 
Air  Force  In  Cologne,  and  we  wish  to  help 
provide  the  means  to  do  those  things 

Question  Mr.  Swann.  has  the  situation 
changed  materially  since  your  address  of  May 
31?  We  would  be  interested  In  having  you 
outline  what  those  changes  have  been,  and 
what  you  feel  must  be  done  to  accomplish 
the  objects  which  you  have  stated  your  asso- 
ciation has  in  mind 

Answer.  The  figures  given  by  me  May  31 
were  based  on  May  11  reports.  Production  In 
Illinois  has  fluctuated  during  the  remaining 
5  weeks  since  May  10.  and  is  now  down  to 
277,000  barrels  per  day.  This  simply  means 
that  the  famine  in  oil  on  the  east  coast  has 
become  more  acute  due  to  one  condition 
only,  and  that  is  lack  of  transportation.  As 
pointed  out  previously,  oil  products  can  be 
transported  In  tank  cars  from  Illinois  to  the 
East  coast  in  about  one-third  of  the  time 
required  from  the  Southwest. 

The  new  order  providing  a  schedule  of  ex- 
ceptions based  on  depth  has  now  been  In 
effect  about  5  weeks.  Not  many  exceptions 
have  been  granted.  Application  Is  required 
to  be  made  in  Washington.  Many  weeks  must 
elapse  before  they  can  be  procured. 

A  number  of  my  clients  are  drilling  con- 
tractors. The  history  of  one  of  these  con- 
tractors Is  typical.  He  drilled  72  wells  in  the 
Illinois  Basin  In  1941,  and  has  drilled  only 
2  wells  in  1942.  Such  Is  the  history  of  most 
contractors  in  this  year.  The  oil  industry 
stands  in  comparative  Idleness.  We  do  not 
ask  that  personal  situations  be  conslde.ed, 
but  we  feel  that  enforced  Idleness,  with  Illi- 
nois at  the  threshhold  of  the  industrial  East, 
in  the  ,oil  industry  is  a  waste  of  national 
effort  and  energy. 

Question.  Mr  Swann.  has  the  opposition 
of  local  associations  In  Illinois,  and  of  resi- 
dents, including  the  organization  headed  by 
Charles  Vursell,  been  of  any  aid  to  you  iu 
your  fight  in  Washington? 

Answer.  Mr.  Crowder,  the  help  of  every- 
body in  Illinois  Is  essential.  Those  who  are 
doing  the  Job  for  us  in  Washington  will  be 
strengthened  In  their  efforts  by  being  able 
to  point  to  the  support  they  are  now  receiv- 
ing from  the  local  citizens  of  Illinots,  and 
everybody  is  urged  to  express  his  opposition 
to  M-68  in  order  to  help  these  friends  of  the 
administration  who  are  now  doing  effective 
work  in  Washington  for  the  benefit  of 
Illinois. 

Question.  On  May  31  you  mentioned  the 
matter  of  gas  rationing.  Has  your  associa- 
tion taken  a  definite  stand  on  that  question? 
Answer.  Not  only  has  our  association 
taken  a  definite  stand,  but  Senator  Lucas, 
Representatives  Arnold  and  McKeough  have 
taken  definite  and  firm  stands  against  the 
extension  of  gasoline  rationing  on  a  national 
basis,  particularly  in  the  Midwest  where  oil 
products  are  plentiful.  There  are  now  over 
4.0C0.0O0  000— not  million,  but  billion- gal- 
lons of  gasoline  in  storage  In  the  United 
States.  Nearly  all  available  gasoline  storage 
is  filled.  Gasoline  rationing  in  the  Midwest 
will  only  serve  to  cripple  refineries  which  will 
be  much  needed  in  the  war  effort,  and  to 
increase  gasoline  stores  beyond  national  stor- 
age capacity. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  with  gas 
rationing  Midwest  refineries  will  be  forced 
to  close  down  or  waste  gasoline  for  which 
there  are  no  storage  facilities.  As  Indicated 
previously,  the  Midwest  has  been  built  up 
without  transportation  facilities  to  care  for 
the  transportation  of  the  general  public  In 
dependence  upon  automcbiie  transportation. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  all  rural  traffic  is  in- 
dividual. More  than  65  percent  of  the  city 
traffic  in  the  Midwest  is  individual.  If  gaso- 
line were  not  plentiful  In  the  Midwest  and 
Oil-producing  territories,  then  the  situation 
would  be  different.  So  long  as  excess  quan- 
tities of  gasoline  are  in  storage,  and  so  long 
as  It  cannot  be  transported  at  any  greater 
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rate  to  the  e.i'u:;.  s.  .-.Ij.  .u.!.  :...e  M..r,\t  :,■ 
should  be  free  to  continue  civil  business  as 
far  as  possible.  Civilian  business  is  necessary 
In  order  to  rrvi*  -.'K'  The  national  Income  as 
m'"~h  Rs  po'^s;!  !p  Mie  sole  exru'^e  which  is 
clTtT^'f!  tiT  t!  o  e.i:  ii:ve  rnT;';;,i:,j  :n  ;h,  m  1- 
Wf.-t  IS  to  hiwc  ri.i.'ber  W'-  be..('. .  ' ;  ,,  t  our 
Citizens,  as  a  whu.i-,  .iit-  -ulliCit:  ,  ,  y.  :  loiic 
to  engage  ii;  .:..  pi.)6b;ble  conservation  of 
automobile  t.:*?  Piactically  no  one  of  my 
acquaintance  is  driving  unnecessarily  at  this 
time.  Trains  are  already  loaded  to  capacity. 
None  of  us  uses  an  automobile  when  we  can  ! 
make  the  trip  by  train.  Those  who  actually 
will  need  their  tires  in  the  future  will  con- 
serve them  as  much  as  is  humanly  possible. 


Postil  Rates 

EXTENSION   OF   P-:ii"MARK.f 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEPHE.^FNT  \ t:\  ES 

Saturday,  June  27,  1942 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  SiM';..ker,  the 
president  of  liit  Mi:.:  tou'cU  Editorial 
Association,  Wilbui  C  P  terson.  has  re- 
quested that  certain  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  National  Editorial  Association  at 
Its  convention  held  at  Quebec  this  week 
be  made  available  to  the  rnem!>  .^^.'p  of 
the  House  and  the  Ways  ;;:ui  Mtan.s 
Committee,  and  hence  air  n,aG  •  «  pail 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ac:. :>n  i\v>:  ;;^kt  :;  by  thi  Way:^  a-d 
Means  Commit 'ut  i.  i.->  been  modified  so 
as  to  direct  the  Pustnia.'-ter  G-^'neral  to 
furnish  the  committef  wiiii  ui'^iinution 
relative  to  the  deficits  su.stained  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  each  vepr  in  the 
carrying  and  handling  of  second-  and 
third-class  mails,  such  data  to  be  for  the 
use  cf  the  committee  in  determining 
what  is  necessary  to  make  the  Post  Office 
Department  self-sustaininc. 

The  resolutions  follovs 

Whereas  It  is  reported  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  M  as  rf  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  lid  ;  tt  d  a  resolution  to  be 
Incorporated  in  the  pending  tax  bill,  under 
which  the  Postmaster  General  would  be  au- 
thorized to  increase  postage  charged  on  pub- 
lications (exclusive  of  free-ln-county )  en- 
tered as  second-class  mail  matter  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  ralsr  iTH  oro  nro  ii,  addi- 
tional revenues  to  cover  ;;,»  ...  etitd  aeficit 
In  expenditures;   and 

■Whereas  the  present  postage  rates  on  sec- 
ond-class mall  matter  were  adopted  In  1928 
after  lengthy  hearings  and  Investigations  by 
a  Joint  ccuimittee  of  i  le  K-  use  and  the 
Senate,  such  rates  represen;;iit;  a  reduction 
of  the  previous  v.artime  rau-  >-:,  second- 
class  which  had  proven  unsatisfactory,  un- 
scientific, and  oppressive  to  the  publishing 
Industry;  and 

Whereas  the  temporary  rti.t.4.,rutiQn  of  the 
wartime  rates  during  the  fiscal  years  1932 
and  1933  resulted  .r.  Ir^.^  nt '  revenue  to  the 
Post  Office  Deprii  ■.  ;iu  ;.'  .i;:i:  ii  was  again 
demonstrated  that  buch  ratts  v,ire  higher 
thpn  the  traiHc  would  bear,   uiui 

\V.t:fas  the  proposal  of  tlif  \V,.>  „:  ,' 
M<-....t,  Committee  to  have  the  ij., .-;.•.,.;<  ...t.- 
on  second  class  increased  by  «■  lo  i'm  i  i d  u  11 
necessitate  an  increi.se  of  cm  •  3uu  perceut 
In  the  present  rates  of  po.^ia  t  ^  i.  .-.fcond 
class,  and  wculd  hievitably  re^  l-  i::  tlv 
suspension  of  a  large  number  I  p.bii<a- 
tlons:  and 

Whereas  In  colonial  days  the  ccuntry  was 
accustomed  to  low  rates  of  postage  on  news- 


1  .sj  rrs  and  periodical  publications,  and.  pur- 
suar*  Tt-  th.r  r'--.s':' w:  ■':?'  mndate  that 
Congress  sh.i^ii  niHKe  n  l;iw  .nbridging  tlie 
^eedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  the  Con- 
gress has  wisely  fixed  low  postage  rates  In 
order,  as  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
secure  to  the  public  the  benefits  to  result 
from  the  wide  dissemination  of  Intelligence 
as  to  current  eve:  >  i  ■  ^,  t  ver  since  the 
Classification  Act  c:  M.i:  i.  3.  1879.  admis- 
sion to  second-class  mailing  privileges  has 
been  accorded  to  publications  only  under  a 
permit  issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
upon  a  showing  that  the  publication  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  act  In  that  It  must 
be  originated  and  published  for  the  dis- 
semination of  informat.on  of  a  public  char- 
acter, cr  devoted  to  literature,  the  sciences, 
arts,  or  some  special  industry;   and 

"SV'hereas  the  co«:t  ascertainment  report  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  represents  an 
apportlorunent  of  expenses  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  and.  as  stated  by  the  Department,  such 
apportionment  does  not  account  for  such  In- 
tangible expense  considerations  as  relative 
priority,  degrees  of  preferment  In  handling 
and  economic  value  of  the  several  classes  of 
mall  and  other  special  postal  functions,  and 
It  was  clearly  demonstrated  In  the  hearings 
and  investigations  by  the  joint  committee  of 
the  House  and  Senate  in  1925  and  1926  that 
the  cost  ascertainment  report  is  merely  a 
statistical  document  and  not  a  rate-making 
guide,  nor  -an  indication  of  proper  rates  of 
postage. 

Whereas  because  of  the  constitutional 
guaranty  of  freedom  of  the  press  the  Congress 
has  clearly  manifested  its  Intention  that  the 
low  postage  rates  fixed  by  It  on  newspapers 
and  periodical  publications  were  pursuant 
to  the  time  honored  policy  of  encouraging 
the  dissemination  of  information  of  a  public 
character,  it  Is  the  opinion  of  the  members 
of  this  association  that  the  fixing  cf  rates  of 
postage  on  second-class  matter  is  a  legisla- 
tive function  which  should  not  be  delegated: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  our  legislative  committee  be 
instructed  to  oppose  the  prcpiosal  cf  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  that  It  be 
further  Instructed  to  cooperate  fully  with 
oher  publishers'  associations  pursuant  to  this 
resolution. 

Whereas  the  National  Editorial  Associa- 
tion, in  convention  assembled,  has  pledged 
the  fullest  cooperation  of  its  membership 
in  the  furtherance  of  our  country's  war 
program:  and 

Whereas  the  consuming  public  depends 
up>on  well-established  brand  names  and 
trade-marks  .-  ;•.  protective  guide  to  quality 
and  depend  . I  :.;v  of  merchandise;  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  association  instruct  Its 
committees  to  oppose  any  and  all  substitu- 
tions of  broad  and  Indefinite  labels  by  gov- 
ernmental or  other  agencies  in  the  national 
emergency  for  the  publicly  accepted  brands 
of  proven  integrity. 


Resolution    of    New    Mexico    Miners    and 
Prospectors  Association 

KXlENtlON  OF  R}.y'[A}":K6 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

IN  niE  i:o;;sE  cf  pevp.l^e'^z'^zzves 

5a:urdai .  Jwu-  -''    1  '42 

M;  .A.NDERSON  nf  N- -.4  M- x."'^v  Mr. 
Sp-ak'  r-  ur.r:.T  ]•  avr  *f-  r^'  ■■:5'  :i'zc  '-'Xtend 
u:\  :'::;a'K,-,  I  c-  -.i*  t<:.  :;.c  ■;■■;;.  a  lesclu- 
tion  •a::.,  i.  A. I.;  .idopted  by  i.':.>  Nn u  M-  x- 


ico  Miner.^  auc.   P;i.  ;»  , 

;  ..:^    A.-.'-.. 

V  ::a'  i'.  n 

i,'    ;<:    iir  ■  Miii    ::;    A  b  .., 

i  t  ■ .  V ,  .. .  r  =     .  ^ 

M.  X  . 

uii  JuMc  20.  1942. 

This  resoiuiicn  is  ul  y 

U       ',       ,i    !..       Ml     1     .    ..    I             1 

[1  :  est 

at  thiJ-  Mnf  b'\\^\y->    il., 

ii.  A    :  t  \  ,  : 

u.   biU 

w:Il    ^;-:.  :;;\     bt     u.  i-:^ 

:'i\.>       i):    ^.\ 

The 

N    -s  M  \  ...    M.:..  :>  .>:a,; 

P,o:-.].^'.:> 

■!.<   As- 

sociath^:.  I),   nts  to  t..i 

,  .  i  1.           ■  i.  i . .  ^ 

ii..»ny 

minir.K  ^i.i.ir.s  nv.d  piu:>pt..i:-  au  jiow 
idle  bt.  au.M  ;:  a  .  capital  i>  ;.ot  en- 
couiaged  to  ci->t:  y  n..:iinR  entorpnses. 
In  a  business  v.Ul;x  a  lailure  results  in  a 
complete  loss  of  all  capital,  it  is  not 
enough  to  peimit  the  successful  operator 
to  make  only  6  percent  on  his  Investment. 
He  will  not  have  16  successes  to  every 
failure  and,  therefore,  he  mi;^'  m  .k^  an 
abnormal  profit  if  he  is  to  lakt  an  un- 
usual risk. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  entire  history 
of  mining  In  America  shows  that  it  has 
always  been  influenced  and  encouraged 
by  war  conditions.  We  expand  rapidly 
during  war  emergencies  and  our  mines 
close  down  again  when  the  emergency  is 
passed.  Tl'-f^refore  the  miner  not  only 
needs  to  rr:;..-;t  a-i  inu.>^UHl  profit  but  he 
must  r:;iK.  ::  httii^  ■  iv  v  ;=r  ends  or 
he  will  r.i\ci  i-cio\i-i  L.^.  i..,;.iial  invest- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  obtaining  any 
reward  for  his  enterprise  and  his  risk. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  I  feel  par- 
ticular attention  shoula  be  paid  to  this 
resolui'or.  T*  pr  -yx  s(  •^  'i  -i*  "hi  rv -.v 
revenue  bil.  b'j  r.n}' ]'id' -a  t  '  pi(j\,.j'.:  i!'.^': 
capital  invested  during  the  period  of 
emergency  be  recovered  by  the  investor 
before  the  application  of  Federal  tax- 
ation to  the  product  of  his  mine. 

Thi.^:  i>  a  nr',v  and  somewhat  revolu- 
tionar".  pi  jx  sa,  ou'  it  is  one  which  must 
receive  con'-  'i<  i  iM  n  It  Is  not  too  revo- 
lutionary wlien  comparfd  to  the  present 
practice  of  constructing  manufacturing 
plants  by  the  Defense  Plants  Corpora- 
tion. In  these  plants  the  capita!  of  the 
operating  company  is  not  at  staK'  The 
Government  takes  the  entire  capital  risk 
and  permits  the  oprrating  company  to 
make  a  normal  profit  both  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  plant  and  on  its  later 
operation.  Thf>  mining  men  of  the  West 
would  be  delighted  to  have  this  same 
sort  of  deal. 

Unfortunately,  the  discovery  of  mines 
and  the  operation  of  prosp>ects  cannot  be 
rrr!u"pri  T  a  fixrii  investment  rule  such 
;i  •  h '  !>♦  f .  ; ;  -^  <  lints  Corporat  i  on  can 
now  enjcn  TJv  r<  f'  :<^.  the  only  sane 
outlook  which  mght  be  taken  toward 
these  mines  is  to  makp  the  greatest  pos- 
sible effort  to  plar.  :^,  m  on  a  parity  with 
the  opentor  of  li  i..  f-  r.si-  plants  e^rab- 
li5l;:nfn:,  'Ilu-  p:.,--^:^.''^  .:  ;,:n  ;>:"!.■  i^d- 
•":<!;■  -v-  p''.pi,--ci  l,.\  ■  r.'  N-  ■%  M-  xico 
Miiit-r.s  and  Pro.<-pt  ctcii  A.^.-i(^^.aiion 
would  achieve  quickly  and  without  imdue 
disturb, . i. ( t  •>.  -he  existing  P;',<t':on  sys- 
tem tlie  itr..n]  wh:ch  W'jiG  sf.  rn  to  be 
desirable. 

After  all,  such  a  program  wou'd  not 
involve  a  loss  of  V'Vfr.wc.  A  mine  which 
does  not  now  ex.;:  v..!l  not  contribute 
any  money  to  the  F  w  i  1  Government 
\:-r'.rv  an  rxc<'S<  prrti!s  provision.  It  is 
oHiV  bv  w, :;,.;:,■:  .  ;.  :.  taxation  that  the 
prospector  nr  in-.  ■  <-'r,!'  ran  be  tempted  to 
risk  h:^  c;-.;.;  'al  in  liie  vt-niure.  and  :f  h--- 
does  takt  I  he  risk  he  surely  shou  w  L-' 
i    rmitted  to  recover  his  capital  assets 
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The  resolution  follows: 


P--  rtiir-i- 


Whereas  there  exists  an  acute 
meat  cf  the  strategic  metals,  including  copper. 
tine  lead,  and  many  others:  and  vfhereas  this 
shortage  Is  so  acute  that  the  W  i 
Board  recently  announced  put    . 
cuifcrence  on   June   3 )    that  m.:: 
and    ammunition    production    1 
tempcranly   ahut   down    before 
1942.  and 
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rrb'TS 
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*^s  the 
c  rtain. 


Ehcrtage  of 
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pvarUs 
:..!>  be 
end    of 


Where.!-  :r-  -*  of  the  mining  ,  :•.-  pros- 
ptcta.  and  marginal  mines  cf  C3pptr.  lead, 
Z.nc,    iron,    mnnganese.    tungstn:      flucrspar, 

tind       •  ,     r    -   r  I'rgic    metal.s    ,<:   -1    t:    ■  -  •  .  -    ;n 
New  M'.  x.ci,  .»:.(.!  the  other  rr.:in: 
still    Idle     Including    many    'l.n 
stantial  producers  during  the  h-i.^t 

WhereH.--  these  mu.es  tire  uiif 
Under   existing   and    i  .'   : . -»'f'. 
Gtwernment    rcgula'.    :.-    ;  r.v 


positively  prevr: 


Males  are 
were    sub- 
war:  and 
rtecHUse:    ( 1 ) 
(    laws   and 
capital    is 


discourat;  -d  from  go- 


^'■■■■■dent. 
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Prospectors 
and    pro- 
ay    for   th:s 
;    rider    be 
before  Con- 


ing Into  mining  e:.'erpnscs:  and  2i  Gnvern- 
ment  lending  agencies  have  be  .  ;  ^ble  to 
f1«v'«(»  my  svstem  of  mnirs:  :  ii :  -  ■;■.(•  will 
V-  ■-<  -tpidly  and  effect.'.  •■..  .i-  .\  -\.:r '.■.■'•:  ^t 
pr.vaie  venture  capital  m  pro^  jectinf;  and 
mining  because  all  loan.s  recpi  re  'pcurity. 
which   ventxire   capital    do»  -    :  TJ.erefcre 

be  It 

Bfjo/red.  That  the  attention  bf  those  In 
•tithcrlty  be  Invited  to  these  fi.cts.  and  to 
the  urgent  newl  for  corrective  measures:  and 
that  the  New  Mexico  Miner<; 
As-MHTlation  respectluliy  su.:..'  ■ 
poses,  as  a  quick  ar.d  sure  ►: 
situation,  that  an  amend::.' 
Included  In  the  revenue  bill  now 
fcresf.  that  will  allow  and  encouk-age  private 
capital  to  return  to  Its  Immemorial  function 
In  the  development  of  mines  •  b-  xorded 
more  or  Ic^s  as  follow? 

•  .Ml  capital  invested  between  December  7, 
1941,  and  the  d.-iy  which  eventually  shall  be 
proclaimed  as  ending  the  emerg  'ncy,  In  ac- 
quiring, exploring,  developing,  and  for  equip- 
ments, buildings,  metallurgical  and  power 
plants,  access  roads,  etc  .  for  the  production 
of  copper,  zinc,  lead,  mangane?  >.  tungsten, 
Iron,  and  ether  metal«  :  »  :-  :  :  r  u  ,;•  pro- 
duction, shall  be  reccverao.e  by  •  .r.vestor 
before  the  application  cf  Feder  i.  •  x  ion  to 
the  product  of  such  mu.es  ,  ni.u  be  a 

Reaoli-ed.  That  copies  of  this  r 'solution  be 
printed  and  sent  to  the  Preslqent  of  the 
United  States  the  Chalrm-nn  -  f 
duction  B<iard.  the  Secreta-  : 
the  Secretary  of  the  T'^i-  ;- 
etcna;  delegation  of  N^  a  w  x. 
BQlning  States.  Inciudii.g  c\u' 
Arizona,  California.  Utah.  Idah 
fiM  -souri,  Oklahoma,  and  Ka  .sas,  to  the 
f  .  ;es    of    the    several    mining    assocla- 

tinns:    to  the  editors  of  the  various  mining 
publications    and    journals:     mi 
resolution  be  printed  'n  th     \! 
pector;  and  tha:  n'.'  m•-•n.^     -  ., 
terested  citizer.s   be   :..:.:•  v. 

eongre«Sion.-ti  d'-.t-^-i-.    :.s  .:.   <■.::• 
Nr.v    Mfx:   M   M:Ny 
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Disccntinuanre     cf    County    Agricultural 
Fairs  a.id  4  H  Club  Exhibits 

EX'IEi'^SI'ON   C-F   I' -.-.'ARKS 
or 

HON,  P.AUL  VV.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN   THE  }IO"~E  I   r    PFFRESENTATIVES 
f      /    ,    .'    7C  26,  1942 

M  -P!.-FP;r  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, .r.  ::  y  opinion.  Joseph  Eastman. 
Director  of  the  Ofiice  of  Defense  Trans- 
por*a-:nr..  has  exhibited  a  deplorable 
s-aKr,.  s  in  his  recent  request  for  the 
discontinuancp  of  county  agricultural 
fa:r^  and  4-H  Club  exhibits  throughout 
:.h'   Nation  for  the  duration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  discontinu- 
ance of  county  fairs — which  in  most  in- 
stances have  become  institutions  in  their 
respective  counties — is  essential  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  Direc- 
tor Eastman  should  so  declare  and  should 
issue  a  directive  order  for  such  discon- 
tinuance. Certainly  he  should  not  leave 
the  discontinuance  of  these  fairs  to  the 
cl-  :<nn  of  county  fair  oflBcials.  many  of 
\»,r:,.m  have  advised  me  that,  although 
they  are  willing  and  anxious  tc  dc  every- 
thing possible  to  aid  in  the  war  effort, 
they  are  at  a  los:.  to  make  a  decision  un- 
der Director's  Eastman's  request.  All 
fair  associations  will  abide  by  an  order 
from  Director  Eastman  but  they  hesitate 
to  acquiesce  to  a  mere  request. 

Officers  of  fair  associations  in  the  con- 
gressional district  wh  ch  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  have  worked  and  spent  much 
money  in  preparing  for  their  annual  fall 
expositions.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
very  unreasonable  for  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats to  now  request  cancelation  of 
their  efforts  with  the  resultant  financial 
losses.  This  appears  especially  inconsist- 
ent in  view  of  telegrams  that  were  sent 
to  these  fair  ofliclaLs  by  Secretary  cf  Ag- 
riculture Wickard,  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 6,  which  read  as  follows: 

Because  fairs  an-  expositions  ser\'e  so  use- 
ful a  purpose  I  hope  the  members  of  your 
association  will  be  encouraged  to  proceed  with 
your  plans  for  1942.  There  may  be  areas 
where,  for  miluary  reasons.  It  will  be  unwise 
to  encourage  large  getherings.  but  those  areas 
will  be  relatively  few  and.  In  any  case,  can 
be  determined  simply  by  a  coasultatlon  with 
the  proper  corps  area  commander  of  the 
United  States  Army.  The  1942  fairs  and  ex- 
positions can.  and  I  am  sure  will  be,  a  power- 
ful force  in  carrying  to  the  general  public 
the  facts  and  the  needs  of  America's  war 
eff"-'- 

M; .  Speaker,  I  have  heard  of  no  effort 
on  the  part  cf  the  OflBce  of  Defense 
Transportation  to  discontinue  the  pro- 
fessional horse-racing  meets  throughout 
the  country,  or  the?  professional  football* 
and  baseball  games  that  are  scheduled 
for  the  remaining  months  of  the  year, 
or  to  close  the  theaters,  all  of  which, 
certainly,  attract  much  greater  crowds 
than  do  the  county  agricultural  fairs.  If 
Director  E.i  rr.an  is  to  be  consistent,  it 
^i--rr.-^  •-!  :r,  '  that  he  should  call  for  the 
c;..>^Lr;;.i.,.ance  of  all  such  activities  and 


not  merely  discriminate  against  the  peo- 
ple of  our  agricultural  districts  who  look 
forward,  year  after  year,  to  their  county 
agricultural  fairs.  In  attending  these 
fairs  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  would 
use  no  more  gasoline  or  rubber  than  they 
would  if  they  were  merely  driving  to 
town  to  market  their  products. 

These  agricultural  fairs  which  M:. 
Eastman  would  discontinue  arf  plannt  d 
far  in  advance.  4-H  Club  boys  and 
girls  and  farmers  generally  prepare 
months  ahead  to  participate  in  the  ex- 
hibits. They  have  cared  for  their  sheep, 
hogs,  and  calves  for  showing  at  these 
fairs  and  have  worked  hard  to  raise  vari- 
ous types  of  farm  products  so  as  to  com- 
pete in  the  exhibits.  I  do  not  believe 
any  one  Member  of  this  Hou.se  will  dis- 
agree with  my  statement  that  to  discon- 
tinue these  agriculttjral  fairs  and  ex- 
hibits at  this  late  date  in  the  y*  ar  is  en- 
tirely unreasonable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  county  agricultural 
fair  officials  throughout  thp  N  i-:nn  have 
spent  their  money  in  good  faith  and  hav^ 
made  their  plans  for  this  fall,  .A  I 
stated  in  the  beginning,  they  will  gladly 
cooperate  in  every  neces.sary  movement 
aimed  to  successfully  prosecute  the  war. 
and  they  will  if  they  are  ordered  to  do 
so.  They  are  all  good,  patriotic  citizens. 
They  will  do  as  they  are  told  but  they 
hesitate  to  comply  with  any  willy-nilly 
requests  wh'l?  other  professional  amuse- 
ment activities  are  allowed  to  continue. 
For  my  part,  I  have  advised  the  fair  as- 
sociations in  my  district  to  proceed  with 
their  plans  until  they  are  definitely  or- 
dered by  some  one  in  high  authority  In 
Government  to  discontinue. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RLMAi;KS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .^iT IVES 

Saturday,  June  27.  1942 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  M  Fpeaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  r-  ::.a.  k>  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  follcvA,r:g  t-ditonal 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
June  25.  1942: 

WHY    CODDLE   THE    R.^CE    TE.'iCKS? 

The  appeal  of  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Defense 
Transportation  Director,  for  cessation  of  con- 
ventions, public  gatherings,  fairs,  and  meet- 
ings not  related  to  the  war  effort  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  racing  season  in  metrcpal- 
itan  centers  is  at  Its  height.  Since  race 
meetings  are  mainly  licensed  gambling  cen- 
ters, serving  no  vital  purpose,  they  mlpht 
with  equal  or  greater  reason  be  asked  to  close 
their  gates.     Mr.  ""astman  says: 

"Farmers  should  not  be  encouraged  to  use 
for  nonessential  purposes  such  as  these  [State 
and  county  fairs)  the  tires  which  are  so 
necessary  to  their  livelihood  and  so  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  continuing  food  supply." 

The  underlying  purpose  of  State  and  county 
fairs  to  stimulate  better  production  of  feed 
Is  far  from  being  nonessential,  bu*  ri  ::  .: 
the  present  emergency  they  can   rtad.y   b*' 
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crii'-t'd  H  >wf".-.^'r  If  acri.  uinirai  '.-.wr-  ccr  i 
li:;der  "ass  catcizory  h^'v.  c.\:\  ract  -i:a(-K  niei  •- 
!:.►;■   es(  ap-  :t  ' 

1  !ip  f-;ght  ot  ThLu.sar.cl.^  of  aiitomobiles  In 
rare- '  r.'i.  K  ;'';it  k:i.-'  spac*-'-  uhi'  !.  !■:■•':;  <■  v*".:?; 
t  1  al'  :  :.  ;..-•  ■  :  ll.::.;':::..:  if-  :„,;::,  y  a  sp<  ^■- 
t.ir'ir  to  r:.r.  .uracf  licrs  \i  li  i  tK  v  le  'lieir 
W.ik..i:t:  hcurs  U  :i;r;:ir;i:.i:  l!:;  wur  cttort, 
either  in  uniforms  r:  overal,^  Dvit-  <  Tv.ce  to 
tr:;rk>  !:n-  brp;:  ,:>'■  :.~V:<i:  '.::■  ■ ':  •  Oltice  of 
I>':-n;>f-  Tra:i-p.  na:l:in  R  r.'.road.-;  h:i\f  di.<- 
c  :,■:;  u>  .1  Fp' I'.al  tr:.;:.  service.  T:  e  eastern 
r-in--:..  k  ;:,'--(■-•-  ri'u.a  prove  tht  ::  punara- 
1  ;-  iv  i'^;m:;l:  th-.r  p;.i:.-s  v:  <:  a:u  ::• .  a"  It 
tl;--  dui-.tiun.  On  l:.e  Pas  ;nr  c  .;-t  :ne\  i)a\t- 
been  closed  for  mUltary  reasons. 


Policy  Statement  of  National  Livestock 
Advisory  Council 

EXIEN^ION   OF   FIFTvl.Mt?::- 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF     -.i-AA 

V<   TllF.  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


5a/i."-d- 
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Mr.  JENiLN.  M:  •  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jay 
C.  Colburn.  of  Harlan.  Iowa,  president  of 
the  National  Live  Stock  Advisory  Council; 
also  the  councTs  five-point  basic  policy. 
a  statement  which  merits  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  the  administration,  and 
the  American  people: 

National  Live  Stock  Advisory  Council, 

Harlan,  Icrwa.  June  25,  1942. 
Ben  F.  Jensen. 

House  Office  Bvildivg 

Washington.  D    C. 

Dt..KR  Fr!VN:>  Ben:  As  head  of  the  National 
Live  Stock  Advisory  Council.  I  am  writing  in 
regard  to  my  position  in  the  picture  of  the 
statement  of  our  policy.  A.s  president  of  this 
organization,  I  am  writing  explaining  my 
views  as  an  active  livestock  farmer  and  feeder 
In  the  first  place,  I  live  on  the  farm,  feed 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  am  no  different  than 
thousands  of  oth*  r  !arni<  ;s  My  first  thought 
Is  to  win  the  wa:  :  ;  a  we  do  not  succeed 
In  this,  all  the  tl..:.^  a*  prize  most  arc  gone 
Then,  as  a  farmer,  i  .  :ii  producing  to  capacity 
as  all  others  are.  all  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  asks,  including  30  acres 
of  beans,  something  that  I  have  never  raised 
before,  increased  pork  production  by  about 
45  percent,  and  my  cattle  numbers  are  smaller 
than  In  1941. 

We  have  organized  with  the  Idea  of  having 
a  council  composed  of  members  who  are  not 
only  financially  interested  in  their  own  in- 
dustry but  most  of  them  actually  operate 
their  own  business.  We  are  ready  to  assist 
ycu.  as  a  Representative  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 
In  voting  and  acting  upon  measures  which 
vitally  affect  the  lives  and  homes  of  millions 
of  people.  We  want  to  bring  the  problems 
of  the  feeder  and  producer  before  such  men 
as  you,  in  order  that  we,  as  farmers  and 
feeders,  may  asnst  in  helping  with  price  con- 
trols for  the  livestock  industry. 

As  a  legislator  in  tlie  forty-ninth  general 
assembly,  on  measures  which  I  was  not  wholly 
Informed,  I  would  gladly  have  sought  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  some  such  organization 
as  this.  It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that 
we  have  formed  this  council. 

In  closing,  the  council  wants  you  to  know 
that  during  the  emergency  we  will  cooperate 
with  the  Government  in  every  way  possible 
to  regulate  the  livestock  indtistry  eo  thai  we 


uia',  p;r.,!u>  p  tiie  greatest  amount  of  pork  and 
:>  .....    with  the  feed  that  is  available. 

Tl.anking  you  in  advance  for  any  help  you 
may  be  to  thl«  council,  I  am. 
Your  friend. 

J  ^    C.   COLBUWf, 


NAT1(":Na; 


'-■•^.r    COUNCIL BASIC 

MFNT 


1  To  aid  the  Uniied  Slates  Government 
In  every  possible  way  in  the  pro;ecution  of 
the  war.  in  any  and  all  situations  that  require 
the  cooperation  of  the  livestock  indtistry 

2.  Give  all  the  factual  inlormatton  the 
council  now  possesses  and  can  gather  to  all 
Government  executives  or  boards  having 
anything  to  do  with  any  pha-se  of  the  live- 
stock business.  Such  Government  execu- 
tives and  boards  to  include  those  having 
to  do  with  price  control  of  meat  products, 
price  control  of  various  feeds,  transporta- 
tion in  all  its  phases,  labor  supply  and  cost.«, 
and  so  forth. 

3.  Make  certain  at  all  times  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  livestock  man  and  the  farmer  Is 
clearly  understood,  this  po.sition  being, 
briefly,  that  livestock  men  and  the  farmers 
cannot  produce  meat  If  production  coets  are 
higher  than  the  seUing  price.  It  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  no  stockman  or 
farmer  ever  will  refu.se  to  produce,  but  that 
conditions  over  which  he  has  no  control  may 
make  production  Impossible.  The  council 
knows  the  Government  does  not  want  such 
a  situation  to  arise. 

4  Make  every  possible  effort  to  let  the 
people  of  the  entire  country  understand 
clearly  that  If  a  shortage  of  meal  occurs 
either  now  or  at  any  other  time,  the  sole 
reason  for  such  shortage  will  be  that  pro- 
duction costs  (which  at  present  are  not  con- 
trolled)   are  higher  than  the  selling  cost 

5  Let  people  of  the  entire  country  know 
that  livestock  men,  large  and  small,  are  one 
class  of  people  who  will  serve  their  country 
without  a  guaranteed  or  fixed  rate  of  return. 


War  Production  at  Kansas  C.tv 
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Saturday.  June  27.  1942 
Bill      M!     Speaker,  at  a  time 


v.ii.  n  so  uiHiiV  ol  my  colleagues  are  mak- 
ing reports  to  the  Nation  regarding  the 
activities  in  connection  with  the  war 
program  In  their  home  communities,  I 
am  eager  to  set  forth  what  the  good  and 
progressive  people  in  the  Kansas  City 
area  are  doing  to  help  win  the  war  and 
guarantee  the  continuance  of  our  way 
of  life  and  the  freedoms  we  enjoy. 

In  Kansas  City  wt;  are  building  an 
arsenal  of  democracy  to  serve  the  needs 
of  today  and  to  feerve  the  needs  of  the 
future  when  this  present  bloody  war  is 
over. 

My  friends  and  neighbors  there  are 
not  so  greatly  concerned  about  what  the 
terms  of  the  peace  Will  be  for  they  feel 
sure  that  our  great  Nation  and  its  lead- 
ers will  be  in  such  a  position  to  dictate 
terms  that  it  is  of  httle  concern  now. 

The  first  task  that  faces  them — and  all 
of  them  are  shouldering  their  shares  of 
the  work — is  to  win  the  war. 


Yet  thov  are  rv  t  ii':r],;n;i:  u:  ;h;-l  tliey 
have  a  :» >p  ::>.tj;i:"  iu:'  :. :  :;:t  future 
of  America  in  whicli  iheir  children  and 
grandchildren  wil!  Ine  Their  th'Mights 
are  not  cautiou-  b.Hau-r  ;■  ..-  ,.,,.  .  ..i  to 
win  the  war"  for  tlun  :.!..!  y^t  liiey  are 
thrifty  and  far.«;eeinK  ( nuUf^h  to  realize 
that  the  th^k  i.  be  done  after  the  war  is 
won  will  also  be  great  an  1  !rT:;>r['Hnt  to 
our  way  of  life. 

So  it  is  that  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain-range-protected plains  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  at  the  very  crossroads  of  Amer- 
ica's creat  transconlinenial  suppiy 
routes.  Kansas  City  is  speedily  building 
in  this  critical  year  of  1942  a  vast  "inland 
harbor"  for  the  aviation  industry,  so  that 
our  immediate  war  needs  can  be  met. 

Tnere  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
River,  where  farseeing  city  founders  have 
built  a  teeminp  industrial  and  transpor- 
tation capital  i  *  ::  :p  than  630.000  peo- 
ple by  the  very  practical  method  of  keep- 
ing two  jumps  ahead  of  progress,  today's 
leaders  are  building  an  efficient  system  of 
modern  airpwrts  to  provide  for  the  war 
needs  now  and  for  the  post-war  period 
when  trains  of  "flying  boxcars."  many  of 
which  will  be  transformed  military  air- 
planes, will  be  vital  to  our  national 
progress. 

Because  the  greatness  of  Kansas  City 
Is  due  largely  to  the  fact  it  furnished 
necessary  transportation  facilities  well 
in  advance  of  westward  development, 
Kansa.s  Citians  were  among  the  first  to 
prick  up  their  ears  when  air  transporta- 
tion was  born. 

Wi.h  two  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
airports  already  "  ■  i  wheie  the  Mis- 
souri River  meet.s  1  Ktw.  man  and  ma- 
chines are  now  busily  at  work  on  Kansas 
City's  third  municipal  airport — the  first 
of  several  in  a  long-range  airpwrt  plan- 
ning program  which  eventually  will  see 
five  additional  class  3  and  cKt^^  4  air- 
ports circling  the  city. 

CmZXNS  BACK  KtVf  AIKPORT 

The  visions  of  the  leaders  who  have 
mapped  out  the  program  were  approved 
tangibly  a  short  time  ago  when  the  citi- 
zens went  to  the  polls  and  voted  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  city  bonds  for  the  new  field 
and  other  related  projects. 

President  Roosevelt,  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  his  counselors  in  Washington, 
has  elevated  the  project  to  the  status  of 
a  major  w;-^  poject  and  has  approved 
a  grant  o:  S  4r  000  in  Federal  funds  to 
launch  the  construction  job. 

The  new  field  will  be  located  on  a  980- 
acre  tract  of  land  south  oi  the  city  Umils 
in  a  section  that  should  lend  Itself  to 
aircraft  industrial  development. 

Two  trunk-line  railroads  border  the 
new  airport  on  two  sides  and  adequate 
highway  connections  now  exist  with 
downtown  Kansas  City.  Aircraft  plants 
which  may  be  located  at  thenew  aiiport 
Will  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  rail 
freight  service  as  well  as  ra!l  passenger 
commuter  service  to  residential  and 
downtown  districts  and  other  points. 

OTHKS    FIELDS   USED   TO   CAPACrTT 

The  Kansas  City  Municipal  Airport, 
known  far  and  wide  to  the  public  as  the 
air  passenger  terminal  which  15  but  15 
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dty  b'0(  k  -  ':■''::-:  'l.--  -•  r:"'  :  <f  ■fvjbusi- 
f-  district,  and  the  Pairl  x  A:port. 
r  A  undergolre  r-xp  in>ion  L  i  i  ••  of 
w  activities.  ,i;  r.i  -.h  fully  •:  ^.i'd  in 
•A      OSes  for  the  duration. 

I  Ao  major  air  lin»"^  M  ■  C  •  i  n- nt 
and  Transcontinenta:  i  w  i  a  r. 
••  k--"  their  Rpneral  headquartoii  iit  the 
K^  sa5  City  Municipal  Airport  *lich  is 
serviced  by  four  trunk-line  railroac  s  and 
the  water-commerce  facilities  of  ♦'■  M  - 
scurl  River. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  tell  •  1 

of  the  many  activities  on  both  U:  Ma- 
n  cipal  and  Fairfax  Airports  wh^h  are 
contributinc  to  the  war  effort  v  ■  :  . 
of  th?  pol:cies  of  the  War  and  Na,y  L)  - 
partments  In  refraining  from  n  akir.g 
su^h  s'atem'-nts  except  for  local  ne*s  in- 
f'^tmation.  I  shall  refrain  from  do  ng  so 
-  :'\^L  it  to  say.  however,  that  the  new 
aw  pert  cannot  be  completed  any  toD  soon 
to  meet  thr  needs  In  cur  arsenal  pf  de- 
mrcracy  In  Kansas  City. 

Because  of  the  crowded  conditlAns  at 
those  two  airports,  a  huge  air-lr;  iming 
and  tran.sport  base  is  beinc  bu  t  for 
purely  military  u.'^es  only  a  short  d.^tance 
frrm   downtown  Kansas   City. 

Supplementing  the  city's  ef^ort^^  and 
those  of  the  Federal  Government  fixed 
l>a.se  op«'rators  have  built  threp  wrl|-im- 
proved  fields  to  arc. im.'^id  i'«  v  veral 
hundred  private  flier.s  m  ':;>  ^.'  area 
who  are  now  receiving  preliminary  train- 
ing that  may  b^  useful  later  in  th^-  war. 

trNVSED  BESOfSCES  AVAILABLE 
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While  Kansas  City  and  its  peopl 
pushed  ahead  rapidly  in  bulldin 
working  to  further  our  Nation's 
p(c:s  in  the  war.  there  still  rem 
tremendous  reservoir  of  available 
transportation,  utilities,  and  nat 
sources  yet  unused  although  it  is 
ally  being  ab.sorbed  into  producti 
th:s  all-out  war. 

To  date  there  are  about  87,000  pet 
the  Kansas  City  area  who  are  r»  c 
for  employment  with  the  F  rie: 
ploymcnt  Service  and  wh      i: 
Immediately.     All  of   thc.^^    <-;■    i 
and  therefore  no  great  housing  pr: 
would  arise  to  plague  the  communp 
has  been  the  case  elsewhere 

There  are  many  available  housing 
which  might  be  used  to  m* 
mands   of   any   great     In-mi 
workers. 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  the  K 
City  area  to  agricultural  producing 
orderly  dcvelopmtnt  of  real-estate 
eruoy.  and   the   desire  of  its   peo 
guard  against   "■gouging  the  cons 
the  living  costs  in  the  metropolit., • 
are  lower  than  in  any  of  21  oth^, 
cities,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  reports. 

LOOKING    TC    IHZ    }>  71    IE 

While  Kansas  City  is  ready.  wilUri 
able  to  do  *ts  full  part  in  the 
of  the  machines  of  war  and  is  vir 
uncqualed  for  airport  faculties  ca 
of  accommodatinE  the  great  growth 
cast  for  aircraft  manufacturing  a 
transportatiot.  in  the  future,  the 
leaders  are  ..    ■  ■:  tming  their 

on  a  p>ost-w.t;   i^:      :a:n  for  the  bu 
of  the  other  airports. 

.Aviation    enthusiast,*!,   air-line   > 
ir<;>,   private   fliers,   city   official-, 
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leaders  are  meeting  often  these  days  in 
planning  for  the  encircling  airport  sys- 
tem for  the  days  of  peace  ahead. 

Served  now  by  12  trunkline  railroads 
and  3  major  air  lines,  and  located  stra- 
tetjically  in  the  heart  of  America.  Kansas 
City  is  already  next  door  to  all  America. 

Yet  with  confidence  of  great  things  to 
come  in  aviation  in  the  years  ahead, 
Kansas  Citians  today  are  foreseeing  that 
their  preparations  for  aviation  expansion 
today  will  bear  fruit  in  the  days  to  come 
when  air  freight  routes  and  far  greater 
air  passenger  operations  begin  to  stretch 
their  ways  across  the  Nation. 

I  am  personally  proud  to  share  that 
vi-^ion  and  to  cooperate  in  every  way  pos- 
sible to  the  end  that  we  may  now  do 
everything  possible  to  win  the  war  and 
yet  prepare  for  the  future  at  the  same 
time. 


An  .Altack  Lpon  Labor  Refuted  by 
Employer 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON  | 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  26.  1942 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  tragic  and  unlamented  mem- 
ory is  the  Bundles  for  Congress  move- 
ment which  originated  in  Spokane. 
Wash.,  capital  of  the  inland  empire, 
generous  t)enefici8ry  of  Federal  aid  and 
largest  recipient  of  seme  of  the  heaviest 
appropriations  and  grants  made  to  any 
area  by  Congress  contiguous  to  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  b?en  spending  scores  of  mil- 
lions through  the  years.  Mr.  Ashley  E. 
Holden  is  a  featur  .>  writer  of  the  Spokane 
Daily  Spokesman  Review.  He  was  for- 
merly identified  with  the  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Seattle,  for 
wh  ch  group  he  acted  as  secretary.  He 
and  Joe  Albi.  ex-vice  consul  of  the  Royal 
K'ngdom  of  Fasci:it  Italy,  originated  the 
scheme  for  Bunc.les  for  Congress,  an 
attempt  to  discredit  Congress  in  the  eyes 
of  the  country.  Recently  Ashley  Holden 
has  appeared  apain  in  the  national 
prints  on  the  subject  of  organized  labor. 
Because  the  matter  is  well  handled  by 
the  editors  of  Labor,  official  organ  of 
the  Railway  Brotherhoods.  I  am  letting 
their  story  speak  for  itself.  One  of  its 
brilliant  writers,  Mr.  Raymond  Lonergan, 
discusses  the  case  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Labor: 

Viciors  Lie  About  L^bok  Is  Hit  et  a  Decent 
Boss — Effort  To  Ivflame  Soldiers  Against 
Union  Workers — 3pok.»ne  Pafer  Alt  eges 
■■40-Hour  Wffk  H.'.ltkd  VriAL  Operations  ": 
Contractor  Sats  Lack  of  Materials  En- 
tirely to  Blame 

(By  Raymcnd  Lonergan) 

Spare  In  Labor  is  very  precious.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  devoting  two  cclumns  this  week 
to  stcries  taken  from  the  Spokane  Spokes- 
man-Review One  story  is  a  lie — a  cruel 
.bel  on  American  workers,  written  by  Ashley 
E  Holden,  a  member  ol  the  editorial  etaS  oX 


the  Spokesman-Review.  The  article  t.*?  r  ot 
only  false  but  It  is  craftily  wTltten,  evidently 
with  the  hope  that  the  soldiers  of  cur  Army 
might  be  Inflamed  against  the  workers.  Read 
It,  and  you  will  easily  detect  Its  diabolical 
venom. 

The  other  article  Is  the  truth — told  simply 
and  convincingly  by  a  contractor  who  appar- 
ently has  no  special  desire  to  defend  the 
unions 

The  workers  are  willing  to  work  any  hours 
at  any  time,  he  points  cut,  but  they  cant 
work  unless  they  have  the  necessary  mate- 
rial— and  even  In  that  great  timber  country 
lumber  Is  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth,  and  nails 
are  hard  to  obtain. 

Of  course,  hundreds  of  somewhat  similar 
lies  have  appeared  In  other  newspapers,  but. 
unfortunately,  In  most  cases  the  truth  has 
not  come  so  promptly  from  authoritative 
sources. 

The  Lie 
(By  Ashley  E    Holden) 

It  was  raining  yesterday,  a  soft,  warm  rain 
of  spring,  when  I  drove  out  to  Geiger  Field. 
Along  the  winding  highway  which  passes 
through  Garden  Springs,  farmers  wer^out  in 
the  rain  coaxing  the  rich,  black  loam  of  their 
farms  to  yield  more  food  for  a  hungry  world. 

Ungainly  Army  trucks,  almost  the  color  of 
the  mud  with  which  they  were  splattered, 
rolled  by  me.  Soldiers.  In  shapeless  rain- 
coats, hke  ponchos,  sped  by  in  military  ma- 
chines, bent  upon  finishing  a  grim  Job  ah:ad. 
Nobody  noticed  the  rain 

LOT  is  empty 

As  my  car  slowed  down  tc  tuin  Into  the 
pockmarked  road  which  leads  into  Gelger 
Field  from  the  end  of  the  Garden  Springs 
h.ghway.  I  stared  with  unbelieving  eyes  at 
the  sight  before  me  In  the  spacious  parking 
lot  at  the  corner,  blgrger  than  a  city  b'.ock, 
not  a  car  was  to  be  seen,  where  the  day  be- 
fore it  had  been  packed  to  oveiflowing  with 
the  cars  of  workmen  engaged  in  building 
barracks  at  the  field 

A  glance  across  the  way  revealed  a  scene  of 
Idleness  A  lone  sentry  stood  his  post.  A 
commercial  truck  from  Spokane  pulled  Into 
the  field,  loaded  with  bricks  Gaunt  against 
the  leaden  sky  loomed  the  bare  outlines  of 
unfinished  barracks.  All  about  were  piles  of 
lumber  and  roofing  material,  soekir.g  up  the 
rain. 

not  a  wheel  turning 

It  was  such  a  scene  of  desolation  that  I 
wondered  what  had  happened.  Was  it  too 
wet  for  men  to  work  or  was  the  war  over? 

Save  for  a  few  men  in  the  field  office  of 
Clifton  &  Applegate  and  Henry  Georg.  con- 
ti actors,  not  a  workman  was  to  be  seen.  Then 
I  noticed  also  that  the  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration crew,  which  has  been  trying  for 
many  weeks  to  finish  a  mile  stretch  of  high- 
way into  the  field,  was  missing  A  power 
shovel  sat  dead  in  the  middle  of  the  rock- 
strewn  right-of-way.  Not  a  wheel  waa 
turning. 

Amazed  and  mystified,  I  hastened  into  the 
field  Things  looked  normal  there.  Rain 
hadnt  stepped  military  operations.  Men  In 
uniform  wer^  everywhere,  performing  their 
routine  tasks.     Planes  droned  overhead. 

BLAMED  THE  UNION 

"What's  happened.  Captain?  '  I  asked  of  the 
first  officer  I  chanced  to  meet.  "Is  it  too  wet 
to  build  barracks  today?" 

"Hell!  man,"  he  blurted  it.  "don't  you  know 
tho5e  men  belong  to  the  union  and  they  can^t 
work  mere  than  40  hours  a  week?" 

The  next  man  I  saw  was  a  corporal.  He 
was  busy,  but  1  stopped  Mm  to  Inquire: 
"Don^t  you  soldiers  knock  off  on  Saturday,  so 
you  can  spend  the  week  end  in  the  clty?^" 

"Lock  here,  brother. ■'  he  answered,  curtly, 
"we're  trying  to  win  a  war,  and  Saturday  is 
Just  like  every  other  day  to  us," 
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To  another  uffloer  I  went.  I  wanted  to 
know  when  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion expected  to  complete  the  road  it  is  bul'd- 
Ing  to  connect'  the  field  with  the  Sunset 
Highway,  thus  eliminating  the  wholly  In- 
adequate Garden  Springs  Highway. 

"It  looks  like  a  job  for  the  duration,"  he 
answered  bitterly.  '"You  notice  they  are  not 
working  today." 

"I  wish  I  could  write  what  1  think  about 
this  40-hcur  week,"  muttered  another. 
"Look  at  these  sodden  tent^  where  soldiers 
are  going  to  sleep  tonight  because  we  haven't 
enough  barracks!  Men  are  coming  In  here 
every  day  and  no  place  to  put  them,  willlrg 
and  eager  to  work  without  limit  for  their 
country,  while  these  workmen  lay  down  their 
tools  at  the  end  rf  40  hours!" 
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Later  I  found  myself  in  the  post  exchange. 
Enlisted  men,  off  duty,  thronged  the  place, 
lining  up  two  deep  at  the  lunch  counter. 
In  a  corner  one  of  Maj.  Jim::;  »  Roc.sevelt's 
gaudy  juke  boxes  filled  the  ..::  vvith  the 
crooning  of  Blng  Cro^by  in  San  Antonio  Rose. 

As  I  penciled  a  note  of  the  tune,  a  lanky 
soldier  in  fatigue  clothes  approached  me  to 
ask  If  I  could  get  them  sime  new  records 
for  the  Juke  box.    What  would  he  like? 

I'll  Never  Smile  Again,  was  his  first  request. 
So  Long  and  White  Heat  were  the  others. 

I  hope  that  soldier  gets  these  tunes,  for 
those  titles  describe  my  sentiments  precisely 
yesterday   at   Gelger   Field. 


The  Tritth 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Spokesman-Revhw: 

We  feel  that  Mr  Holden's  article  in  the 
Sunday  Review  regarding  union  labor  and 
the  40-hour  week  at  Gelger  Field  Is  both  un- 
timely and  unwarranted.  A  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  conditions  on  Mr  Holden^s 
part  would  have  given  him  a  different  view- 
point. 

It  Is  not  our  Intention  here  to  either  up- 
hold the  unions  or  to  question  the  40-hour 
week.  Tlie  latter  is  the  law  and  the  law 
provides  the  way  for  work  In  excess  of  40 
hours.  The  question  of  union  or  no  union 
Is  still  a  matter  for  each  contractor  to 
determine.  • 

MATERIALS    BIG    QUESTION 

A  great  many  conditions  Influence  the  con- 
tractor In  his  choice  of. working  in  excess  of 
40  hours  and  of  these  the  extra  pay  is  not 
always  most  important. 

It  Is  extremely  Important  that  enough 
materials  of  all  kinds  are  on  the  job  and  are 
kept  constantly  coming  to  the  job  to  keep 
it  going  continuously  at  normal  working 
time. 

Excess  time  can  be  used  efficiently  only 
when  everything  that  is  required  in  the  way 
of  material  Is  readily  available  without  the 
chance  of  a  clo.sedown  on  Wrdiusday  because 
we  worked  on  Saturday 

During  the  last  2  or  3  months  most  ma- 
terials have  become  Increasingly  difficult  to 
secure  and  of  late  it  has  become  almost  im- 
possible to  secure  nails  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  keep  a  large  crew  at  work. 

Priority  rating  is  very  necessary  and  at 
Geiger  Field  our  prioruy  is  AlE.  This  Is 
not  high  enough  to  get  us  quick  delivery  of 
all  material  needed,  and  on  two  occasions 
during  the  short  Ute  of  the  Ge:gcr  Field  con- 
tcac  we  have  come  very  close  to  being  en- 
tirely out  of  nails  and  some  of  the  other 
materials. 

Lumber  (even  here  in  Sp<ikane)  seems  to 
be  scarce  as  he:-.'-  teeti;  a:.d  niar.y  fizvf  are 
now  short. 

Labor  in  this  area  ha.=  aiwavs  b* m  u-iiling 
to  work  whatever  hours  the  Jcb  :■  qu:r.  .s. 

O'lr  contracts  and  all  contracts  v.;;.  'he 
Government  provide  for   continuous  epila- 


tion If  required  to  complete  within  the  time 
allotted,  but  shortage  of  materials  has  pre- 
vented us  from  this  kind  of  operation. 

At  Fort  George  Wright.  Contractor  Clyde 
M.  Ludberg  has  been  working  most  of  his 
crew  on  a  basis  of  6  days  of  9  hours  each, 
but  his  material  deliveries  have  been  made 
quite  regularly. 

We  accept  full  responsibility  for  not  work- 
ing more  than  40  hours  at  Gelger  Field  and 
are  quite  sure  that  had  all  materal  been 
readily  available  we  would  have  worked  more 
hours  and  would  have  gotten  those  Ixjys  out 
of  their  tents  much  sooner. 

AOSEZ    ON    WORKWEEK 

The  contractors  for  defense  work  In  this 
area  have  a  big  job  to  do  and  they  mean  to 
do  it  by  working  the  hours  required  In  a  long 
stretch  of  8  months  to  1  year. 

It  does  no  good  to  work  so  many  hours 
in  June  or  July  if  your  crew  is  not  able  to 
perform  efficiently  in  September.  October, 
and  November. 

All  the  contractors  have  agreed  to  a  def- 
inite workweek  (it  Is  more  than  40  hours) 
but  you  may  rest  assured  that  unless  they 
can  secure  all  the  necessary  materials  when 
they  need  them,  the  longer  schedule  will  not 
be  maintained. 

We  hope  we  have  answered  Mr  Holden  so 
that  the  public  will  understand  that  never 
have  th*-  workmen  here  refused  to  work  more 
than  40  hours  when  required. 

It  Is  the  contractor's  choice  and  when  he 
has  all  his  materials  available  we  are  quite 
sure  he  will  live  up  to  his  contract. 

We  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  progress  that  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  made  on  construction 
projects  m  this  area. 

Clifton  &  Applegate 
AND  Henry  Georg. 
By  H.  Georg. 

Spokanb. 
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M:  .-.AB.AIii  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea\'  tar  ••(!  to  exiend  my  remarks  in 
the  Hlcokd,  I  includp  tho  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Ctii  :  -■  I)  wly  Times  of 
June  8,  1942.  which  1  It  ei  is  deserving  of 
the  study  of  people  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  our  country.  It  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  at  this  time,  espe- 
cially in  view  that  now  there  are  men  in 
this  country  who  ai-'  <  ncieavoring  to  dis- 
courage and  d'^kiv  <  ;:r  war  efforts  de- 
spite the  ria::e'  r^.  Mi.'i'  confront  us. 

b:(,   I  H  \Sy,i   :n     ■.     v.-r,f  KS 

Fifty  weeks  ago.  on  June  20,  1941.  A  '  -n 
troops  were  hammering  at  the  walls  cl  hi:-. - 
mascus.  The  British  were  bombing  the 
channel  ports  and  the  Ruhr.  The  Axis 
Powers  had  just  notified  all  United  States 
consuls  to  get  oi;T 

It  was  2  days  i^elcre  th.  Nazii-  Pe.ir. ^Har- 
bored Russia,  and  the  Soviet  troops  were 
holding  extensive  military-  exercises.  In 
Washington  the  Associated  Pr* .-  ^::,.lled  a 
rat.  rounded  up  "several  ^' :.  ii^ii.  well  in- 
formed on  Internatlor.rt.  ;.iT.:rs"— meaning 
Messrs.  Pepper.  Norris,  Gi  :  f  Van  Nuts, 
Taft,  Conn  ally,  and  La  Fol^liil     and  asked 


them  what  u  Na.:  S  ^et  clash  n.-h*  ::  •  r,  t  > 
the  United  to^au■^  Aal  of  them  Uii.  ilisii  il 
would  be  a  push-over  for  Hitler,  who  would 
make  the  Reich  Impregnable  with  Soviet 
resources 

On  that   i         !     '    Charles  Lindbergh  said 

"The  area  il.t  terrains,  and  the  climatic 
conditions  of  Great  Britain  are  not  advan- 
tageous for  flying.  Enemy  a:r  tMises  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  curve  around  her  in 
almost  a  semicircle. 

"No  matter  how  many  figh).ing  planes  we 
build  In  America  and  send  to  England.  It  is 
not  possible  to  base  enough  squadrons  In  the 
Brltlfh  Isles  to  equal  In  striking  power  the 
squadrons  that  Germany  can  base  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

"English  cities  and  industrial  areas  are 
within  easy  reach  of  enemy  txambers.  while 
British  bombers  must  fly  much  farther  to 
reach  similar  enemy  objectives" 

Three  days  later  Lindbergh  spoke  again: 

"Suppose  we  had  an  air  force  that  we  could 
send  to  B^irope  Where  could  it  operate? 
Some  of  our  squadrons  might  t>e  based  In  the 
British  Isles;  but  it  is  physically  impossible 
to  base  enough  aircraft  In  the  British  Isles 
alone  to  equal  In  strength  th"  aircraft  that 
can  be  based  oi   the  continent  of  Eurr-  < 

Colonel  Lindbergh  .In  those  day-  v".  .s 
pralse'l  as  an  authority  on  aviation.  Isola- 
tionist and  defeatist  organs  of  every  stripe 
quoted  and  lauded  him  as  such  an  expert. 
Many  a  puzzled  citizen  eager  to  know  the 
truth,  as  it  bore  on  his  future  and  that  of 
his  wife,  his  children,  read  and  was  impressed. 

He  read  that  the  colonel  had  estimated  for 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that — 

In  the  year  1936  Germany  could  turn  out 
20.000  planes  a  year,  a  production  which  had 
been  increased  several  fold  since  that  time. 
That  it  would  take  several  years  for  the 
United  States  to  catch  up  to  such  production. 

That  the  destruction  of  the  British  Navy 
would  not  he  a  serious  blow  to  the  United 
States. 

"That  England  is  losing  the  war."  **That 
we  cannot  win  this  war  for  England  regardless 
of  how  much  assistance  we  exlenu 

That  the  German  air  force  could  lick  the 
combined  air  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  France. 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Russia. 

Some  newspapers  gave  Llndbergh^s  views 
so  much  space  that  their  readers  must  have 
thought  he  was  a  prophet.  Editorially,  they 
elaborated  on  his  arguments. 
•  "Lindbergh  is  the  lead:;  r  A!!:t!'  :  an- 
thority  on  aviation."  said  ^  '  (  h  ..  :..  .s^- 
paper.  In  the  same  edit-  ;  h.  hresldent 
was  accused  of  making  enc-.et  vihhe  falling 
to  make  guns.  An  editorial  in  the  next 
column  sneered  at  the  President's  decision  to 
8«;11  war  material  to  Russia 

Another  editorial  said  that  on  the  subject 
of  alarmists:  "Colonel  Lindbergh  can  and  does 
reassure  his  fellow  countr^Tnen.  "An  air  In- 
vasion across  the  ocean  Is.  I  tjelleve.  abso- 
li.Kely  impossible  at  this  time  or  In  imy  pre- 
dictible  future.'  Lindbergh  told  the  congres- 
sional committee." 

One  week  ago  the  same  newspaper,  now 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  wiser,  took  note  of  the 
thousand-bomber  raid  on  Cologne.  "We  are 
Inclined  to  think  the  chances  are  good,"  it 
said,  "at  least  In  western  Germany,  which  Is 
well  wittiin  Ijombing  range  from  British  air- 
fields" of  producing  Important  military  re- 
s:alts.  Furthermore  :  •  end  of  th'  v.;  :  i  v 
be  appreciably  ne.ir*  r  :..in  all  but  ::.  :  .  ; 
optimistic  had  •  xp.  >;  :.  :i 

Lindy,  in  shori.  ua^  abr u'  a^  wrong  at  any 
man  can  he.  The  Royal  A  r  :  e  is  getting 
Into  German V  with  planes  anu  bombs  at  dis- 
t4inces  a:  d  «:th  loads  that  Lindy  said  were 
Impos.-i  •..(■'  .A:;(i  ';>■  i:  ■t:.-..:'  r,'  'a -;,.;■■,  « 
and  phl.'r:j.-  (.'•  :.^r(  ^mu-  :j  v  :,.  h  .'•  wt-a  I.,:.,,.^.  3 
\i'  -x-  ii:-   1    .:  ,  ■,  n  limb. 

Ir  v.a.1  :.wi  a  u-chnica!  m.-taite.  an  error  in 
minor  details  that  ;•  -t  ::.■  ;.  made,  but  seri- 
ous blunder  In  juugment  uiuch  r  n>-  "'"-« 
to  handing  the  world  over  to  Hltkr.  *..h  u.n 
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United  State*  wrapped  up  in  .•     k 
h*  rr  :;i? 

ly  every  man  rxamine  his  private 
■otence  about  the  past,  and  may  It  lea* 
to  humility  when  it  come»  to  plann; 
hobbling  the  future  of  his  countrv 
f-  -  nj  '  -1  gu«>s«ed  »o  seriously  wrong  ; 
f  »    r    cnsU    be   careful    how    they 

Bclv.ce  en  the  future  mililary  move* 
war  and  on  the  construct mn  of  the  pende 
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!"      Mu-h;gan. 

S;>»  !!<•:■      : ■     ..  >  -     b-  *  :;     ur^UKht     ■ 
H ' '  --f'"  ;'"'r  '  h:i '  ■  n»-'  Irr-Tr. a'  icri  'i ,.  H  ■. 
F   '  A  c  :•  ■  ■    I  ■.'.     ?:.»■■    :>-:>".v-  i;   .,  :^   J: 

permit    to    truck    f:'^: /    :n    b-  :; 

southern      Or.-.i::        r,  :.::va  ,.•  -      b 

points  m  ':i"  r:..'f'Ci  S-a"'-  "lii. 
ni.:'  ;i-k'd  uv  ':.*'  fMi'k'T'^  in  '!.» 
of  r'.'i' I'Ti'il  (i"!''!i>''  ^ticiUii,!  b*'  '*.'" 
W/  b  ■  ;.-•  r,.i:i:nac:>  .ri  'he  :i:!"'':> 
;.',  t  ;;''i^iuon  to  art-  '';i;  r-'v  :i:vl  ^i 
h  i:.;l'.t'  up  to  at  l-a.-^t  50  p«>:'C!  :r 
biiv.r.ess  than  they  are  now  handlijnK.  it 
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V\"    ai<i--^-,      ■- •  r  V  \i    :'     ^'••i    i'vv    (.  ■■   ■     \! 
U  ^    r.>       r  ^  ■  K  >  ■ !'       T  <  ■<  F  >        [f.-     Ki  "^ 

O:;    M    ■:.;.!'    ■ 'V    T.mt>-Journs!    mnt*"   edt 
trria;   :*:•-•■:     ■    •      "l-.e  ir.di'^pu'ab:'-   fa  |-   that 
the  steam  ra;lrtads  traversing  s* 
tar:c   are  t>qu:nper|   tr    har.dlr   ai;    •    »>    ' 
cflered    either   '■-"       •-  '.   s^-  '  ' 
points   or   10(M,      w*-    iia-f( 
the  memoranclirr  -'ir: 
Joint    Le»fi.«Ia"-.  e    ('   ■■ 
Traixspor*at;o'      Pr    ■>>-*■    .■.!.-     •        •; 
minion    Board    ct    T:  i:;-port    Crnrv. 
r.v'^'sr  conducting   •  r   ■:.■■  r«-que<f     :   ii 
H    A-      an    inqU".      :"      ">^    appl'.cstjon    of 
!:,•<  ruational   Hlgha  iv    F  r-Aiirders.   Lt  J  ,  for 
permission    to    truck    f-   :<;•    in    bone     over 
southern   Ontario   t'ct'x  <■  -    N  •vp.--,    f'r.ited 
State*  points 

Today  we  have  b>  r   '■     .-   ir    •;■■:  n.f-ij.^ran 
duni    «/-'".rsj    tvr'r.     :    r    •;•"    !:■•:«:■• 
trasv-v     '     'y    ird    in     i'-^     ,:■■.  b- '  r  ,    •,■; 
the    i:.,'.u^u.-aticn    of    >',;-^!    ^    ^.^'v:-" 
mean,  not  only  'c  t."  -'t tts  rii:-A:iv~ 
selves    but    tc    't--'    ri::^irs-     t  ip.-.m  ■.♦'■■s 
their  famille*    a:.cl    •!:->   a^'-.c:.,!:. 
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nessman.  and  the  municipalities  In  the  south- 
em  Ontario  territory,  through  which  the  In- 
ternational Highways  trucking  concern  de- 
sires to  operate  Its  trucks.  This  memoran- 
dum has  been  prepared  by  an  American,  Wil- 
liam C  Lash,  of  Saginaw.  Mich  .  who  holds  the 
position  of  general  chairman  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Englnemen 
for  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway  Mr  La.'h's 
memorandum  notes  th^se  points: 

"Three  American -owned  railroads,  the 
Michigan  Central,  the  Wabash,  and  Pere 
Marquette,  now  give  a  reliable  and  efficient 
service  aero  a  southern  Ontario  and  are 
ready  to  make  the  nr.ovements  at  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night  In  addition  the  Canadian 
National  Railroad  lias  regular  train  service 
between  Buffalo  and  Port  Huron 

"Operators  of  trucks  In  the  proposed  serv- 
ice would  live  in  Detroit  or  Buffalo,  securing 
their  pay  at  either  of  these  points  and 
spending  most  of  their  money  in  the  United 
States  The  purchase  of  a  meal  or  two  at 
some  Intermediate  point  in  Canada  and  the 
cost  of  occasionally  renting  a  room  In  a  lodg- 
ing hou«e  cr  hotel  would  be  about  their  only 
expenditure  in  Canada 

"Most  of  the  employees  working  on  the 
Canadian  division  of  the  Pere  Marquette 
Railway  (the  same  Is  true  of  other  railroads) 
reside  In  Canada  and  a  goodly  number  of 
the  employees  residing  in  St  Thomas  own 
their  own  homes,  pay  the  required  taxes  to 
their  City    Province,  and  their  country 

'The  Pere  Marquette  employees  that  reside 
In  Canada  receive  tJielr  pay  checks  In  Canada 
and  spend  most  of  their  earnings  amongst 
the  merchants  in  tiieir  respective  communi- 
ties 

"The  railways  op<?ratlng  through  souths rti 
Ontario  all  malntai:i  shops  for  repairing  loco- 
motives and  cars;  and  employ  a  considerable 
number  of  employe<?s  to  perform  this  service. 
This  in  addition  to  station  employees,  sec- 
tion men.  etc  This  by  comparison  with 
what  the  truckers  would  do — when  a  truck 
happens  to  break  diwn  or  refuses  to  operate, 
the  trucking  companies  will  spend  the  neces- 
sary amount  for  ihe  emergency  repairs  in 
order  to  get  the  tn;ck  to  the  terminal,  which 
no  doubt  would  be  maintained  in  Detroit  or 
Buffalo  '■ 

And  this,  anothe-  telling  point: 

"R.iUroads  maintain  all  necessary  expenses 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  track,  rails,  and  the 
roadbed,  besides  paying  such  taxes  that  may 
be  levied  by  the  cities,  community.  Provinces, 
or  the  Government,  while  the  public  has 
already  built  the  highways  and  now  the 
truckers  expect  free  use  cf  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  amount  of  money  con- 
tributed for  their  upkeep  through  the  gas 
tax  The  bulk  of  the  gas  used  would  be 
botight  and  paid  Tor  at  the  United  States 
terminals  Natura  !y.  only  sufficient  would 
be  taken  on  in  Canada  to  carry  the  truck  to 
Its  nearest  United  States  terminal. ' 

These  are  strong  points  Indeed  The  set- 
up of  the  railways  and  their  employees,  Mr. 
Lash  polntj!  cut.  Is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  anticipated  operation  of  the  trucking 
companies  and  thfir  employees  with  respect 
to  their  homes,  residence,  place  of  at)ode. 
taxes,  and  spending  of  their  earnings  In  the 
different  commun  ties  Railroad  employees 
residing  In  Canadi  spend  their  money  for 
the  betterment  of  Canada  and  its  citizens, 
while  the  trucker  passing  over  the  highway 
might  leave  the  price  of  a  meal  at  some 
restaurant  Canad.an  employees  pay  their 
taxes  m  Canada;  tiuckers,  and  few  in  num- 
ber, would  without  doubt  pay  their  taxes  In 
the  United  States  Railroads  pay  taxes  to 
the  respective  ccmmunltles  In  Canada. 
Tr  :   -; -~  ■  ^pect  the  free  use  of  the  highway. 

W  '!-.  '--^prct  to  t;ie  ability  of  the  railroads 
to  hi!  c;-'  til  T.e  freight  traffic  offered  Mr. 
la-h  : Hither  pvJintii  out  that  the  Pere  Mar- 
Cjue-e  has  recently  Improved  Us  roadbed  in 


Canada,  placed  heavier,  high-speed  1  r  -to- 
tives  in  operation;  purchased  new  car  ft;:  is 
for  the  Lake  Michigan  traffic,  improved  its 
service  from  Detroit  to  Chicago  and  the 
Southwest,  with  the  result  that  the  North- 
west United  States  Is  feeding  the  Canadian 
division  via  Lake  Michigan  Into  Detroit, 
where  the  cars  are  consolidated  Into  trains 
that  pass  through  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
This  has  developed  increased  traffic  for  the 
Canadian  division. 

Mr.  Lash's  memorandum  sets  forth  the 
best  of  reasons  why  the  Canadian  authorities 
considering  the  request  of  the  truckers 
should  protect  the  railroad  worker  as  well  as 
the  municipalities,  the  businessmen,  and 
others,  "all  paying  taxes  to  their  respective 
provincial  or  national  governments  In  Can- 
ada, rather  than  grant  a  franchise  or  oper- 
ating privilege  to  the  International  Forward- 
ers to  use  the  Canadian  highways  gratis  in 
the  handling  of  International  freight  service. 
This,  too,  when  the  territory  to  be  covered  is 
already  serviced  by  efficient,  adequate,  and 
economical  tran- portatlon  by  the  railroads  In 
this  particular  territory  " 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HCN  ROBERT  F.RICH 

OF   PENNSYLV.\NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  27.  1942 

Mr  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  statement  by 
Arthur  Besse.  chairman  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers: 

Nrw  York  City,  June  23.  1942. 
Memorandum  to  all  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

THE     REPUDIATION     OF     GOVERNMENT    CONTRACTS 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  still  in- 
sists that  outstanding  Government  contracts 
must  be  repudiated  on  July  1,  1942  The  rea- 
sons given  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion as  a  Justification  of  this  serious  step  are 
completely  without  merit  Neither  the  con- 
trol of  Inflation  nor  the  dissipation  of  defense 
appropriations  are  involved. 

On  May  29,  1942,  we  called  the  attention 
of  Mr  Henderson  to  the  serious  situation  In- 
volved in  this  repudiation  of  Government 
contracts.  Receiving  no  answer  to  this  letter, 
we  wired,  on  June  10.  requesting  a  reply. 
Such  reply  was  received,  as  follows,  under  date 
of  June  20,  1942: 

Arthur  Besse. 

National  Asscciation  of 

Wool  Manufacturers, 

Sew  York: 
Reurtel  June  10.  Maximum  Price  Regula- 
tion 157  establishes  maximum  prices  for 
woolen  products  sold  to  the  Government. 
That  regulation  was  prepared  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  various  Government  procure- 
ment agencies  and  goes  Into  effect  on  July  1. 
1942.  In  otir  effort  to  control  Inflation  and  to 
assure  that  defense  appropriations  are  not 
dissipated  by  excessive  prices.  It  Is  essential 
that  no  deliveries  be  made  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  regulation  at  prices  higher  than 
the  established  minimum 

Burton  E  OppenhiiM, 
Price  Executive.  Textiles.  Leather,  and 
Apparel  Branch,  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
imni3tratu3n. 
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I  A  t«»tlMr-l8ttfr  !-.ri=  bra:  .iiia' ■  ~>t-'d  'c  Mr 
H«ndenon  today .  VS  l  h-_pf  \a.ii  uau  tn^d  lane 
to  read  it.     The  letter  follows: 

Nfw  York  City    Jnnr  :r  1942. 
M;    i  E'lN  Henderson 

Office  a  f  1'  '■  4 ■'-•":  ■•■.^; ration. 

Wa^hingtov  D  C 
Dear  M"  Hfn:  fr^on  I  have  received  a  tele- 
gram ci-'ii  Jul'  '.<)  signed  by  Mr.  Opptn- 
helm,  p.:;.  r-;  j  ti  bv  a  reply  to  our  letter 
to  you  of  May  2[-  ii  ■  >  a  telegram  dispatched 
on  June  10.  a.'-K.i.t:  :,r  an  answer  to  that 
letter. 

The  reply  is  completely  unresponsive. 
It  Is  utterly  misleading  to  talk  about  the 
dissipation  of  Government  funds  when  the 
funds  are  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
Government  obligations  under  bona  flde  Gov- 
ernment contracts  the  prices  of  which  are 
in  turn  based  upon  raw  material  ceilings  es- 
tablished by  your  own  division.  You  un- 
doubtedly know  that  the  price  levels  In  ques- 
tion are  not  only  predicated  upon  your  own 
raw  material  price  ceilings,  but  that  the  gen- 
eral price  level  upon  which  the  contracts 
for  the  flnlshed  cloths  were  negotiated  by 
the  quartermaster  has  been  approved  by  your 
division  which  has  made  a  complete  investi- 
gation of  the  price  of  at  least  one  of  the 
items. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repudiate  Govern- 
ment contracts  in  order  to  control  inflation. 
Not  only  were  these  contracts  negotiated 
under  ceilings  established  by  the  quarter- 
master which  effectively  prevent  any  undue 
profit  margin  'or  any  of  the  contractors  to 
whom  contracts  have  been  awarded,  but  since 
the  contracts  provide  for  delivery  to  the  Gov- 
ernment only  they  are  not  of  a  nature  which 
could  produce  any  inflationary  effect 

Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  157  does 
not  establish  maximum  prices  for  woolen 
products  sold  to  the  Government  as  asserted 
*;y  Mr  Oppenhelm's  telegram  of  the  20Th 
It  merely  provides  a  formula  by  which  de- 
livery prices  are  tn  be  figured.  Such  prices 
are  different  for  differen.  contractors  depend- 
ing on  the  accident  of  a  delivery  prior  to 
April  1,  1942.  These  celling  prices  therefore 
are  not  based  upon  any  finding  of  fact  as 
to  costs  of  production  or  profit  margins  but 
upon  a  chance  happening,  i  e..  upon  the  date 
of  a  particular  contract  against  which  an 
individual  contractoi  may  have  happened  to 
make  deliveries  prior  to  April  1.  1942  A  con- 
tractor who  did  not  supply  Government  goods 
prior  to  April  1  is  no  subject  to  the  order  at 
all  but  delivers  at  the  contract  price. 

Your  insistence  In  requiring  repudiation  of 
Government  contracts  threatens  to  damage 
the  morale  in  the  industry  and  shake  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  has  been  so  evi- 
dent in  our  relations  with  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  May  we  ask  how  a  committee  from 
this  industry  can  solicit  orders  for  Govern- 
ment bonds  when  the  Government  repudi- 
ates Its  contractual  obligations?  I'  u  O.  vern- 
ment  contract  Is  not  valid.  Is  itf  b  i;d  any 
better?  This  is  not  an  academic  question. 
It  Is  the  essence  of  the  whole  argument 

We  feel  it  vital  for  the  restoration  of  con- 
fidence that  you  make  it  clear  at  once  that 
the  Government's  outstanding  contracts  will 
be  honored  and  that  no  question  of  possible 
repudiation  will  be  permitted  to  arise  at  any 
time  in  the  future. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arthvr  BfsvF 
We  believe  an  amendment  to  the  Eiutr- 
gency  Price  Control  Act  should  be  passed 
immediately  to  prevent  this  threatened  re- 
pudiation of  Government  contracts  which 
the  Office  of  Price  Adminlsiratlon  seems 
determined  to  force  despite  the  fact  that 
there  Is  not  the  slightest  Justification  for 
such  action. 
Respectfully  submitted  by 

National  Asso^l^TT'~N  of 

Wool  Man  u  t  m.  t  l  r  i  ks  . 


Justice  William  0.  Douglas   Urged  as   a 
Leader  in  the  War  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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June  26,  1942 


c:i'.  >  i.iir.  IS  ki.ovrn  to  be  df""p  and  t:n'-\.v~x. 
!*:•[  .--..r.i.ubA  i.e  could  part  iv .;..-.  ;>,  .;.  !.t:,.(r 
war  couuciLs  w:;h.u:  retiring  from  ■!:♦  !~'-- 
preme  Bench 

The  Pacific  coast  needs  a  counselor  and 
advocate  In  the  major  direction  of  western 
defense.  Justice  Douglas  fits  the  specifica- 
tions. It  would  stir  us  to  greater  enthu- 
siasm and  stronger  confidence  if  he  were 
designated  for  a  post  such  as  herein  outlined. 


M;  C< 'FFEE  rf  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  is  one 
of  Am.rita.v  most  remarkably  gifted 
ir-^iifctuals.  He  1.=;  a  preat  jurist,  a 
git,. I  scholar,  and  a  k' >  n  observer.  I 
include  two  n-w  ritpi  editorials  which 
panegyrize  Bill  Dt  ugla.'^  as  a  man  of 
parts.  I  commend  the  contents  to  all 
those  who  would  ir,.,kp  themselves  more 
keenly  aware  ol  Judge  Douglas'  suit- 
ability for  a  leading  role  in  this  war. 

The  articles  are  as  follows: 

[Prom  Portland  Oregonian.  Portland,  Oreg.. 
of  April  2.  19421 

COAST  MAN    FOR   WAR   COUNCIL 

The  Pacific  coast  has  been  specifically  classi- 
fied as  one  of  the  defense  areas  of  the  coun- 
try The  Immediate  menace  to  continental 
United  States  is  from  the  West.  The  coast 
line  is  of  great  length  and  Is  not  measured 
alone  by  California.  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
but  extends  to  Alaska  and  to  the  far-flung 
Islands  that  could  become  stepping  stones  for 
an  invader  to  establish  bases  for  attack  upon 
the  continent  itself.  We  have  witnessed  de- 
fense concern  by  the  War  Department  In  the 
removal  from  a  planned  site  near  Portland  of 
an  aluminum  rolling  mill  t^  a  point  farther 
In  the  Interior. 

It  is  not  the  removal  of  this  Industry  from 
our  midst  that  especially  concerns  us  now. 
But  that  removal,  together  with  general  rec- 
ognition of  the  defense  factor  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Illuminates  the  fact  that  in  the  h/'her 
war  councils  at  Washington  the  Northwest 
has  no  representative  possessed  of  personal 
knowledge  of  this  region.  There  is  no  one  in 
the  higher  '"ar  councils  to  whom  we  can  turn 
with  our  problems  and  feel  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  will  be  understood  and 
be  dealt  with  with  the  capacity  that  Is  de- 
rived only  from  personal  understanding  and 
Inherent  ability  No  question  is  here  raised 
regarding  the  competency  of  armed  com- 
mands. The  Issue  Is  not  one  of  military 
strategy  or  deployment  of  Army  and  Navy 
forces.  It  is  the  larger  pictu.e  that  con- 
cerns us — the  measures  taken  for  civilian 
preparation,  for  disposal  of  enemy  alien  pop- 
ulation, for  sale  location  of  vital  Industries, 
for  transportation,  and  the  broad  security  of 
cur  people. 

I:  would  improve  morale  and  It  would  con- 
tribute concrete  improvement  to  our  defense 
position  If  we  had  in  some  authoritative 
position  at  the  National  Capital  someone  of 
great  ability  who  also  had  personal  acquaint- 
ance ■*■:■. h  "topography,  industry,  transporta- 
tion, .iiici  jjiotective  measures  In  this  region — 
one  to  whom  we  could  submit  our  apprehen- 
sions and  our  difficulties  and  one  who.  as  well, 
would  be  competent  to  take  the  initiative. 
An  outstanding  man  who  comes  to  mind 
for  this  assignment  is  William  O.  Douglas, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  Justice  Douglas  has  lived 
among  us.  An  Inquiring  mind,  a  breadth  of 
Interest,  a  love  of  the  outdoors  have  carried 
him  over  the  entire  area.  He  is  learned  in 
business  -.s  wi  r  a.=  In  Inw  H;?  wilUngnesa 
to  serve  lu  ..i.v   r...ce   v-  -^l.i.:.    n.s  country 


[From  Coos  Bay  Tlme^    M.ushfield,  Oreg  ,  of 
"May  9,  1942| 

DOUGLAS    lOR    THE    rARTNFT 

Reports  fiom  Washington  persist  that  some 
recxinstltution  of  the  President's  wartime 
Cabinet  Is  Inunlnent.  Secretary  Stlmson  Is 
highly  commended  for  his  war  work,  but  he 
is  old  and  may  not  have  the  stamina  to  last 
out  the  war  period  Jesse  Jones,  carrying  the 
Commerce  job,  as  well  as  the  control  of  the 
vast  Federal  lending  agencies,  has  come  In  for 
merited  criticism  on  the  slowness  of  the  syn- 
thetic-rubber program  and  alleged  failure  to 
lay  in  sufficient  crude-rubber  stocks  before 
the  debacle  in  the  Far  East  He  may  be  forced 
tr»  elect  either  the  Cabinet  or  the  lending 
pcet.  Until  recently  the  performance  of  the 
Navy  under  Colone'  Knox  has  been  les*  glow- 
ing than  the  Chlcagoan's  predictions  of  Navy 
strength  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  \» 

The  situation  t>elng  what  It  Is.  lUt  very 
considerable  suppon  for  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  some  Cab- 
inet post  Is  timely  Supreme  Court  tradition 
cloaks  its  members  with  greater  secrecy  than 
is  imposed  on  most  men  Ir  public  life,  yet 
there  Is  apparent  validity  to  the  view  that  the 
young  Justice,  now  only  43.  may  be  eager  for 
seme  more  active,  dynamic  position  during 
the  war.  Any  appellate  court  memt)er  Is  one 
step  removed  from  the  fray:  even  a  trial  Judge 
has  far  more  contact  with  people  than  the 
Justice  of  an  appellate  court,  which  only  re- 
views cases,  and  then  on  a  record  aged  by 
the  Inevitable  lapse  of  time  prior  to  consid- 
eration by  the  court 

The  West  hu-  ;:;  especial  regard  for  Justice 
Douglas  T'  V'.-.t  A  him  a5  a  student  at  Whit- 
man, at  \\',:,:::  w  r  K-,>'A  him  briefly  aa 
lawyer  at  Y. ,!■;-:•..;  M  rt  recently  It  has 
renewed  its  acquaintance  on  the  appreciated 
visits  of  Justice  D'-'icIri-  nnd  his  family  to 
his  wife's  hbmt  ;. t  I  sirai  It  and  upon  the 
Justice's  visits  to  v;::  ns^  ;-.hllc  gatherings 
In  the  Northwest  N-  x'  n;(  nth  It  will  see 
him  :.'  ".''•  or>  L'  '  f.ri".  1  k-i  Convention  and 
the  Orrt;' r.  Piir^.'-nf's    Avnc,:,tlon 

The  Northwest  has  found  Ju.s;  (  D  :.  ;  - 
as  has  the  East,  a  man  of  irtfiici-  ;  ■.;  v,^v^r, 
of  Impeccable  honesty,  u.-t  *!  p  -f  •  -^s  phjra- 
Ical  verve  so  neces>itr',  '  '  .;  officers  In 
conduct  of  a  war  D-  hl-Ihs  i'  .^  •:,ing8  done. 
While  Justice  D.  ti^n  >  :•<  t  rming  national 
service  as  an  in'rr;:irf  •< :  :  .  lifralism  on  the 
high  court,  it  n  a\  v. til  ;«■  i.rtijtd  that  his 
most  valunhip  inni.rcna't  r  jt  w  ".ild  be  in 
the  -.v  .r   r  ,;)■;;:..  • 

T:  -  If  wsmper  which  has  followed  Justice 
Doun  u-  (iir-fr  since  his  days  as  member. 
then~chalrman.  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  has  been  In.pressed  constantly 
by  his  happy  balance  b  w^n  needed  eco- 
nomic and  political  freeo.rr,  w  th^ti'  betray- 
ing a  trace  of  the  lunatic  ,  ti  r.f  ^  which  so 
often  becloud  the  work  of  the  iibtrai  Dovjg- 
las  has  a  nalled-down  liberalism  He  is  by 
no  n, .■:-,;..-  ,,  starry-eyed  ref'Tiner -.streamer. 
Any  Hitin  v,nj  wcrked  his  way  tnr  ugh  col- 
lege, rode  the  rails  to  a  graduatt  I>  .lowship 
In  law  In  the  East,  and  went  on  tc  high  na- 
tional position  without  a  growing  vanity  or 
loss  of  a  sense  of  proportion,  has  that  rare 
quality — a  fine  mind  and  high  character 

So  the  West  waits  w.th  eagerness  mcrre 
news  from  the  W;  shmgton  front  on  the 
rumors  that  D  n    iv-   is  being  cohs:af:.c3   liy 
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THl    CHILDRESS    HolR       rNITFD    - 

LVSCH     PRCXJRAM     IS     BmOINC      >      !•■ 

We've  got  to  win  this  war      There 
•  thlnit   however,  as  winning  It  and  losing  It 


at  the  same  time  We  may  win  it 
generation  and  lose  !t  for  the  next 
•Imost  happened  ir.  '.  '  e  We  can  t  iKe  care 
of  the  present  crisis,  oi.'  -he  future  .s  in  the 
bands  of  our  children  They  can  u  ke  care 
of  the  future  only  if  we  take  care  )f  them 
now  For  that  and  other  reasons.  It  i^  appall 
Ing  to  learn  there  are  9.000.000 
undernourished  children  in  the  Unite^  Stales 

We  have  this  fl(iure  on  the  authority  of 
Congressman  JtiUT  Voobhis.  of  California 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  main 
•m<ing  America's  children  To  Fa&c 
0.000  000  hungry  clilldren  sounds  1 
prrpaganda  for  America  To  .\r..  r 
U  !i;e.'  ly  the  truth  and  a  cv. 
We  hjtve  never  pretended  to  b.'  ;<- 
system  has  never  oflered  any  qu..  k  • 
cr  Utopia  Our  way  Is  to  strive  stekdlly  to 
Improve  it  by  recognizing  lU  fallings 

Hungry  children  endanger  our  natnnal  se- 
curity     Although    ther«    may    t- 
uhp"   to  f^ght.   tliere  will  alwa\- 
test     •  N    ■         -  rTiir.a      There 


stru  -,  -  -■■>:•'.  -  ;  ■  y.  d.sea^se  ami  crime 
Tc  flcht  these  evils,  we  shall  need  flt  Intelli- 
gent citizens  Proper  nutrition  c1'  r:;.u-  --hnd- 
hood  Is  a  prerequisitt' of  fitness      M  .  rh:s 

baa  a  plan  which,  if  executed  wou.  go  iiir 
toward  eliminating  malnutrition  among 
America's  school   children 

He  would  maintain  and  extend  the  present 
Federal  free-lunch  program  wh;  :     -  1941. 

has  catered  to  the  necda  of  5  50<J  Ocv  school 
children  m  80  OCO  schools  thrcughf  ut  the 
United  States  The  program.  ■»  : .  "- 
trie  fupervisicn  of  the  Surplus  M  i  ■ '  I  :  ^  A.;- 
mlnistration  of  the  United  State-  L-  .    r-.meui 
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of  A.r,^  ',<:'  ure.  Is  {|t'~..:i,t''  1  ' 

novir.«;i'i    children    .i;.U    .i' 

prcN   :<•  ti    outlet  for  aurplua  farm  product!, 

1:    •     N  .1'  t-r  function  lies  its  Umltallon. 

(  A,;.^:  •  the  viigttries  of  aurpiu*  and  de- 
mand '■[,<  r.ri!  ■  ^  :  1  oftlancfd  meal  are 
not  alw.i>s  .1..1...1!  .V  t_!  lie  children  Only 
7ft  percent  of  the  children  now  getting  (rr« 
lunehea  receive  ctjmplet*  not  mMU;  the  re- 
maining aa  percent  get  cold  lunchea  ftmnUt- 
iiiu  <.miinr».  of  fruit  Julci  nlone  Mr  Vo<)»- 
HIM  wniita  hi*  program  not  only  to  tncompna* 
a.ftooooo  children  not  getiing  free  lutnhrd, 
but  nlB<)  to  lUbaldiiie  purchniie  of  iioniiir|iUiH 
proilucta,  10  free  luiichea  will  be  varied  and 
healthful 

There  li  In  Conitrtae  much  ml»gulded  pre*. 
«ure  agalnxt  continuance  of  the  (rer-iunch 
program  on  the  ijround  thnt  it  ot)n«tHutr« 
H  "noiidefrnw  ■  fx|)endlture  Sucli  w  cuntrn- 
•■  !  ■"  rxceedrnglv  nhort-Blghted  Oen  Lewia 
n  n  «hpy,  Nntlnnal  Director  of  Selective 
».i\ic«<.  him  recently  p<nntrd  <iUt  that  one- 
third  of  the  mm  rrjectrd  by  the  Army  for 
phv»ir«l  rrHHonii  were  turned  down  for  cnuiMpa 
which  may  be  traced  to  inadequate  nutrition. 
Thia  haa  eoet  the  \rmy  a  quarter  ol  a  million 
men 

Britain  adopted  the  frre-lunch  program  In 
1902.  after  flndins  that  only  two  out  of  every 
r.ve  men  who  wimted  to  f^ght  In  the  Boer 
'v>.  ir  were  phystciilly  nblt  to  fight,  owing  to 
vi.et  deficiencies  Britain  Is  at  pre!«ent  subsi- 
dlzirig  the  purchJise  of  milk  for  children  up 
to  100  percent  anil  lunches  up  to  95  percent, 
in  the  midst  of  a  crltica'.  food  sh  .rtage  We 
have  no  food  shortage  Prom  aecoOOOOO  to 
$30000000  will  Ilnance  Mr.  Voorhis'  pro- 
gram The  cost  and  effort  are  cheap  when 
one  considers  the  reward:  a  generation  of 
Americans  who  are  fit  to  enjoy  liberty  and 
are  strong  enough  to  protect  it. 

/ 


Aopropriation     for     .Agriculture      T';f 
House  Position  Should  Be  Sustained 


fx^:::n'SION  of  remarks 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

Of    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 
F-r!        June  26.  1942 

Mi.  PLL  MLEV.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  the  conference  report 
at  any  great  le-ngth.  nor  with  particu- 
larity. I  have  -.alked  enough  heretofore 
to  suit  me  and  probably  to  satisfy  every- 
bcdy  else. 

I  did  not  intend  to  say  a  word,  but 
perhaps  I  ought  to  make  my  position 
plain  r.nd  to  say  that,  as  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee.  I  assume  to  carry 
out.  insofar  as  may  be  practicable  and 
possible,  the  will  and  Intent  and  purpose 
of  the  House,  whose  agent  I  am.  as  evi- 
denced by  its  vote  or  votes  responsible 
for  sending  the  bill  to  conference. 

If  and  when  and  while  in  conference,  it 
is  made  to  appear  that  no  matter  of 
principle  is  vitHilly  involved  and  or  that 
the  matter  of  difference  centers  about 
an  amount  measured  in  dollars,  then  I 
will  give  or  taki?  or  trade  in  an  endeavor 
to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the 
cirTtiences. 

!•  i.>  true  that  your  conferees  have 
rr.ade  some  triides  where  dollars  were 
involved,  and  I  think  we  have  broken 
better  than  even  for  the  taxpayer,  in  the 


long  run.  As  to  matter^  r,f  pnnciplr  an! 
policy  with  respect  to  uhun  ttif  HMU.^• 
has  repeatedly,  heretofi'-  <i  i-'-ntlj. 
expressed  lUelf  In  def\r.  '  i.  t  iis  p,!  i. 
tlon.  I  have  Insisted  upon  ih'  p()-:!iu:i 
you  have  preoccupied  and  for  ui;  h  yoa 
stand. 

So  much  for  that.  In  .u  a*!  '<>  Ui- 
question,  "Why  don't  you  v"  ,i  n^  with 
the  Senate?"  let  ane  8u\  ;'  ;■  h"  i  ,-  I 
havo  been  delegated  b.v  il.f  H.)u,r  ij 
repic.Hont  It  In  this  conference.  That  Is 
my  answer.  , 

In  this  connection  there  u;  -in  «  i  ty,  > 
other  thing."*  which  occur  i  iim  Ynur 
Subcommittee  on  Approprhi  i-  :  : 
Agriculture,  out  of  which  the  ;,:<iit.i 
were  selected,  labored  for  .«ii  lU'  Msna  over 
110  days  before  they  even  .subm ''» d  ''^ 
bill  to  you.  When  the  bill  wu.^  p:  i '  iv 
before  you,  we  undertook  to  an.sw'  ;  .n  . 
and  all  questions  you  ;i  k^ui  i  \\r  ,:,- 
deavored  to  Ju.stlfy  all  amtiulmir  -  ,  - 
gested.  or  to  oppose  them  for  pi;  . 
which  we  were  frank  to  state.  You  dc- 
libeiated  a  long  while  on  this  bill.  The 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House  must  be  taken 
to  be  a  fair  expression  of  your  best  judg- 
ment as  wrl'  as  the  rule  and  guide  for  us 
who  are  only  your  agents.  At  any  rati;, 
that  Is  the  way  I  see  It. 

Moreover  and  incidentally,  the  action 
which  you  finally  took  with  respect  to 
most  matters  was  approved  by  the 
farmers  of  the  country — the  dirt  farn,- 
ers — and  by  the  representative  orgaiii- 
zations  of  the  real  farmers,  such  as  the 
Grange  and  the  Farm  Bureau  and  others. 
They  are  not  in  favor  of  the  Senate  posi- 
tion. You  took  your  position  long  b<'- 
fore  the  Senate  took  a  position;  just  do 
not  forget  that,  gentlemen. 

Then  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Mr.  Ftjlmer.  of 
South  Carolina,  has  repeatedly  expressed 
himself  freely,  fully,  and  generally,  and  I 
hope  I  do  not  misrepresent  him  or  his 
opinion  when  I  say  that  I  am  very  suie 
you  will  find  him  in  favor  of  the  Hou;;e 
position. 

Then  there  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Mr.  Cak- 
NON  of  Missouri.  If  there  is  any  man 
who  is  recognized  across  the  Nation  as 
the  real  friend  of  every  farmer,  it  is 
Clarence  Cannon.  He  is  one  of  the  con- 
ferees. I  happen  to  know  that  he  is  not 
in  full  agreement  with  certain  positions 
which  the  House  took,  but  he  is  one  of 
the  conferees,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  fir  d 
him  insisting  that  the  position  of  the 
House  be  further  maintained. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  no  fairer  or  mo-e 
ab!e  man  ever  presided  over  any  delib- 
erations of  any  committee  of  which  I 
ever  was  a  member  than  Judge  Tarver. 
with  whom  I  find  myself  in  disagreement 
often,  but  to  whom  I  nevertheless  listen 
very  intently  and  very  carefully.  It  seems 
strange  to  me  that  he  can  be  so  out- 
standingly and  overwhelmingly  rig!it 
about  so  many  things  and  so  absolutely 
wrong  as  I  sometimes  believe  he  is. 

Now,  eventually  we  are  going  to  vote 
on  this  conference  report,  and  a  good 
many  are  going  to  vote  wrong,  and  largely 
because  they  do  not  know  what  it  is  ;ill 
about,  and  they  will  not  take  time  to 
find  out  the  truth,  although  the  hearings 
are  available  and  the  Record  is  full  of 
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prrviou.i  di.scus.-'Mon  in  respect  lo  the  mat- 
ter, Thfir  voirs  are  a  matter  of  record, 
they  are  going  lo  eios.v  tlirnis"lveH  Uii  si" 

t.hi  V  do  II  ol  loi:k  (ai!  :  1  .^;'  tl;.d  '  v.riv  i.v  i.i) 
alibi 

Theti  thne  are  .soinr  pie;ilc  \vl;o  u.'.l 
vo!f  Nuonv  an\u..y,  bctu'.i.sr  l  hi  v  d>-- 
lil)i'i  liirly  wu.it  to  !iik<-  a  (iurk  ul  tl.' 
fiuinri  (  vci'v  llmr  nn.Ntxdv  uirs  to  do 
MimrMiiiiK!  lor  loni 

'i  heti,  of  eo;,i  ,M',  tilt"!  r  an-  ,so:!0'  w  lio 
nre  Jii'O  '>!)■'!  t  ;>(0  I  ,:i,s  ar.d  ( ■ppo,N(  d  to  .i;;\  - 
tlUMk  oti  >'<  Ilol  :i,  pi  nil  , pics  A  :u:  '  \i  'r 
m  11  :w;iVs  ,s:(  Ir  Mit'SM'V  I'e!  hi,  1,K  1  si  um  d 
M>  t  fiiol  too  mu<  h  hiud   With  I  hat  tiioui' 

I   hli  Vr   loltu'd   ;t   en  HI  il   niol  r  1  luui  OOi  r 

IV.o  if  V:'U  w  '11  iok  nsr  I  wd!  'rM  vi  u 
ill  <  h,t  i>i(  nd'.t  •>  !  !iat  ihn  o  K  (  n'y  0'!:f 
;  )'.]-'.  \<)>i  'V\u\'  \s  II  \i>U'  !o  '..;i'-tao\ 
ll;u,.i  vuiu  l;a\e  .'•  .ibnid  i<  d  !  Iio  i  "tdi  ,  ri,,  ■■ 
repoj-t ;  that  Is.  to  -.u.vair,  Uiom'  uhn  o,.i,\(- 
Underlakoti  to  .su.slam  you  ;i::.;  .i'  ,\  t  tir 
dlrrrlloM  .im!  :i'  m  lo  i:;.so  .;.;■■■  li-  irto- 
lni>'  exprcs.sed,     T  liat   \s  U\v  aiiswt  i 

V,':.;  --u!,),'.  n.lio^  '.VI'  (■',!!  of  !!;(  i':,r~m- 
!).  ;  oii;p  (!i  V,  hi. I' I",  the  roidro'ci"-  h.a'.'c  b<  ■  n 
(ioo.vn.  listein  d  to  'f-s':nini:v  !-;  11')  iiays, 
as  I  have   said      'Ilien   they   lisloii«d   to 


the  dcba''  -  '  ii 


n^ 


lion   to.    bill 


passed  th'-  H'  ;;-<  ato,;  wct^t  to  'lie  Si  ;> 
n*i^  and  can-.*  back  with  ovor  100  a;io  !:d- 
10' :;',N  I  o  Vi  li:  pi'^hion-  Rt  :n<  tob-'i  ,  i'  is 
\  ;;r  p,^-,-;<  m  that  1^  involved  which  the 
H'ui.'^c  i-nnfi-ree.'-  a;o  undertakmc  to  stio- 
P''V'  IdM-f  :\":<  ::dnz' r.' ^  nfTrrod  by  ;i:e 
."-^na'e  mad"  a  ('on,fer"nce  necessary. 
Yi  u  -oot  a  oomir.;ti(-e  of  conference  to 
!'  ;i:-Mn:  v<n;  and  to  act  a-  your  agents, 
hav.iiL;  .-■iiiid  tor  thi'  pn.Mtain  thereto- 
fcif  'LaM- n  t;v  ;,'i,  lo  Y-iUi  ctiir.mittee  has 
discharged  i' ■■  uii'y.  Sic  thai  yu'.i  lio 
your^. 

1  am  tlui  day  nuue  strongly  thian  ever 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  origi- 
ra'  positions  taken  by  the  Hrn=p  v^;b'ch 
ha\e  been  maintained  and  MiO,t  n-  a  -u'.i- 
stantially  and  reported  to  \.oj  by  your 
conference  committee. 

My  suggestion  is  that  il  you  wi.-h  :.  be 
consistent  a>  \\r\,  a>  r.eit  \cu  tihould sus- 
tain your  eonf'  ii'  ar.u  tia'nt  it  out  alon? 
this  line,  ll  it  tak-s  ail  Mnnnn  :. 


Veterans'  Legislation 


EXTENSION   OF   RKMAhKs 

OF 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

IN   THF  Hr.;;-E  OF'   liEPHE^EN"!  .^I  I".  L- 
Saturdu'y.  Jh  -.I    .  r    i:'42 

M:    BFI.L,     Mr   Sp'' akon  al' hoiieh  ( .ir 

coun*ry  li  now  in  war.  and  tr."  •.',  ;:,:oo^ 
of  thi^  war  is  the  first  con-'in.  if  t\t;v 
M'';nb''r  of  Congrcs,^  and  every  citiZi  n  (  f 
'he  I  nitod  State,-,  tin^  Congre.-^s  hci?  not 
b- i-n  unmindtu!  ot  thio  need  to  provide 
i-erda'ion  ex'T-ndinf  bon<fv^  t<!  those 
biave  yonnc  ni- n  and  women  who  bear 
arms  and  fi^hr  our  Nation's  battle.^. 

Tire  (■  ,nun  s^  ha>  n-a:.?' d  that  the 
errors  (d  We^h.d  War  No,  1  in  tins  regard 
.should  not  be  continu'"'d  into  Lhns  coi-,- 
flicf  berair-e  ot  the  urgent  needs  of  vet- 
eians,   tii.-i;'    widows,   ehildren.   and   de- 


pendent paicn's,  I:  \\a>  not  initil  .Jur.e  7 
11C4  i!b(UJ'  6  years  after  'ht^  siKMine  of 
tile  n:mi,siic('  m  Wolld  Wat  No  1  lh..l 
thr  ba'-ie  C''rni^on-at  :on.  laws  worr  to- 
acted  Hh.ieh  provuiod  l-T  tlie  aaequaic 
care  .md  trf-anitn'  cd  \rti:nn8,  their 
widrw  ,  flihdi  <M    ,o;d  (:■  pi  ridt  nt  pa'  m',- 

l„d:,dia     J'ubhi      LiOA     Ni       , !,,)',»,    upi-:  n'.i  d 

Doccinljrr  1!'    lit'll    \i'!riai.s  ol  t  l.c  p;t  s- 

I'M!  \\:\'.  ntid  t  hi'o  di'p.-nta'ni '^  a-  v  y  :  ant'  d 
ei  itt'  p''io  a'  .on  .i'   i  la-  viunc  t  n'  c  -,  ii-  c\  ,d   d 

hi;  \'i  t  t-:  KM',  ol  !  Ol'  tit  V'  Will  1.;!  W.O  'V.a' 
hiloi     tit'  a!),',l"  \      !  ,0  O',!..'       >■:.!  di,,r       N     Mm  ii 

i.od>  ;  ill.'.  ,,.\\  ,o,d  n-:  ;i,r  i.i:;i  ,;.  .abllUy 

1  .i'  I'lk'  si  hi  ihili 

la  ih.    iv,    ;,,,;!    ,  ,,  ;    .  rfei  icd  Uy  docs 

!iot  cnn!  a  io  an\  i  :  oa  :  •.•-',•.  1 1",  p-  >  ■  ■:.ii  j). 
;  :  n  ul  o  -..lb  : '  \  l)(-':oi  .(■  (  :  i  lo'  .o;  ■  ore 
o  1  1  ■  n n r ! 0 1 ( •  la  ■ '  '^  ,  !  0  I  '» . u ■.  n '.  t  o  1  u  1  s • 
,1  bdi!  \    ,r    \\  .1',  n:  I 
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di  hoiU'  I  \'aii'ni'('  w  .Ji.,,i  b(  .1 V  .1.,,,  1  ,  ■■) 
all  V:\  ^1  '-  b'  c.iU>e  (d  nnp;  '''.'''d  ;i:;ii  h'  :  - 
frf  i'Ci   nil  ■  hud-   id   rt  ■,  '  ;  o,ni„:    ■-  .,  ]\    lacLs. 

Yft  It  IS  rr\  onderstandirig  that  all 
command!;  L-  ,.  f^l  r-  are  now  instructing 
their  m''n  to  ni,ko  inqt;:rir<^  n*  regular 
inteivals  10  make  -utc  th.at  ti;o  record- 
ing of  hii  1  u  u  :  dm  ;  m  d.c.il  treatment 
and  h.i  -!r.h.l;/at»on  )"::t.-  been  made. 
After  all  a  doctor's  prune  concern  in 
times  (d  fxiren.f  i  nin  i::t  n.ry  is  to  treat 
all  men  -a  II  ar:d  'o  s.o,'  tne  record  mak- 
ing nn'il  lull  r.  d  '-ef d  be. 

Document  No.  30n  s.  \enty-seventh 
Conerp"-'^.  contained  mi  urination  cover- 
ing b'nefhs  to  veterans,  and  has  been 
punted  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribu- 
tion. The  rates  of  compensation  printed 
therein  apply  to  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  of  the  present  war.  The 
rates  for  dependents  are  the  same  as 
those  paid  this  particular  group  of  the 
la  •  W  ild  War,  and  are  as  follows: 

V\idou,  under  50  years  of  age.  $38 
monthly. 

Widow,  over  50  years  of  age,  $45 
monthlv. 

W  i  \v  with  one  child,  $10  additional 
for  such  child  up  to  10  years,  increased  to 
$15  from  ape  10  (with  $8  for  each  addi- 
tional child  up  tl  10  years  of  age.  in- 
crruT.-rd  tn  $:s  fium  ato    10  h 

N  i  -AiO,  w    but  one  liu.G   S-io  monthly. 

No  widow,  but  •■,vn  children,  $33 
monthly  (equally  divided". 

No  widow,  but  three  children.  $46 
monthly  (equally  divided,  with  $8  for 
each  additional  child;  total  amount 
equally  divided). 

As  to  win.  w  child,  or  children,  the 
total  conrpcn:  .it  u  n  payable  under  this 
section  cannot  exreecl  S8H  no"r.thly. 

This  act  also  prov:  :<  ~  '  r  compensa- 
tion at  the  rates  of  4,5  monthly  where 
there  is  only  one  dependent  parent,  and 
$25  monthly  each  if  both  mother  and 
father  are  surviving  and  dependent,  and 
the  veteran's  death  is  due  to  service. 

rRovi=:'",'Ns  FOK  I^^-T'R,^K^E 

Pubh'^  h,n'iv  Nro  360.  approved  Docem- 

ber  20.  1941.  irovides  that  any  person  in 

the  aeiive  service  on  or  after  October  8, 

1940.  who,  while  in  such  service  and  be- 

1  fore  the  expiration  of  120  days  after  the 

I    dat«^    of   pnaotno"r:,t    id   trd-    l,iw,    die^    rr 

'   hii  diLd  Ul  iiii'   ol  cuty  wniioui  lui^ing 


n   torca'  at   th,    time  of  n,i{,l^   do. oh   m- 

.M.ianci  under  Wai  H,.>k  Irtsiiraiaa  Act. 
dudi  Lh'  doen.co  tl,)  !..i\c  appl.ei.;  h,:  und 
V !    o .  I  \ '     hi '  •  : :    i-  o  o  0  I  u    .0 :-,  I  i :  i:0  , !.  I  ■    n .    t  J ,  ■ ' 

ariionn'    ol    Sb.OOO     p.*:  .d.);r    to    tl,C    fuiiuV",  - 

.::u  l>  ■lodu  i.i!  ii  >  ,o.o  io  '  he  e!  d<  i  n,.i:r.ed; 
A  ■    'Id     :!a,    w.is,  A    I  :    uidow  :    o!    to- 
,1.00  I  d    .1    '.  \  v.'f    \K  ]\.\i..    \i:  i  en  a;  :  iisi 

I  H  I:  nc.  U  .now  :,;  \\  .lUr'A  ri  inth  It  i 
thrti'lo  to  th.i  I  '  ;"d  '"I  i  li.ldit  n  of  t!;<- 
Insured    d    d ->,:;„'    m  «  (ih;d:   «d..Of  , 

'C    I !     0"    V.  \:i  w.    I  ;    w   i]    \\<  •     i  ntltlod 

vheietu.  Ul  tlniU.  lo  Liu- dept  0  ,«  •  ■  mother 
or  father  of  the  IniUnd,  11  h^  ok  i  equal 
shares. 

Tlii.x  !\<d  providing  Insuranci  i.i..*rits 
I0vet(:  .0     d  the  present  \\a<       prscll- 

Cally   tile    y..iiv.r    cnr    ■.  ,i    oo:  ,:  (.:    1 !  ,i     hrst 
World  W,  ■    ;  ;e!.  ;  ;.nt   '.'..,     .o    ,    ;    ,,^.   of 
beneri    i 
TMsuraiiii,   br'o  fd •.  undei   '  lie  Nullonal 

-!■■ '.:('.      1  ;!,      hol.,',0;i,  r     A  rubllC.    NO. 

!ilil      al.,pn\iit    C),  o,  d.  [    Ji      l;i40.   provide 

to-o:  a;;i.  <    pno,  ,,  ■  ;  ,,,,    •,     .  ,  .,  ,  ,^,- .,   ,,f  jj^jg 

'A  :n  .0  ano'uti's  fr.  rn  Jd  (dlO  :  $10  000 
I ;  !  eiOiern  ir.  moo':;  :  ;0  u-  a  j.ii);  lA.iO.i'  ,01; 
'!,!,  oino' :  ,1' I"- th.i'  Will  paaib;.  •,e;t]"ttna 
.n  tlo,  fi;,^t  Wurldi  Wdo'  'T'.A  V' terans' 
A'.;in.n.,'-ti  ul  len  ha,:-  r--,-0(.  d  a  p.imphlet 
iviivVin  a.-  Ii>ii:anee-  Fui  n,  'JUS  wliich 
:.•.  IS  fall  infvirinat.on  con^  i  i  n.n>,:  pie- 
xxiium  rates,  and  so  fi'i 

Inqidries  concernine  uioih.i:  benefits 
are  doe  nnder  this  d.w  n:a\  Lt  sent  in 
writ,!.-  :■  M:  H  I-  M.C'-\.  Director 
of  !n---n:ince  V-'tciuno'  Adnntdstration, 
'iV.i:d,.n..o,.  n  D  C.  It  no.  '  !:>  u  tnem- 
Dcrcd  that  your  inquiries  olicnli].»ies  pre- 
cede official  notification  of  the  veteran's 
death  to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  by  writing,  setting  forth  the  complete 
facts,  giving  veteran's  full  name,  organi- 
zation, date  of  enlistment,  and  date  of 
death,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  start  a  file  and 
proceed  through  channels  to  get  the 
necessary  information  whereby  the  in- 
quiries can   be  intelligently  answered. 

IfiMfN:-        N     i  RIVATE    UNSURANCE 

Coiit-K-u-  hiu,  gone  a  step  further  In 
insuring  '.terans  of  the  present  war  and 

.  ::.i),iil;i  d  upon  a  new  field  um  n  Public, 
Nii,  biil  arpro\-ed  October  IT,  la4P,  b"- 
can.e  ifTeiin.  I  Thas  act  t-.'>e,-  ;ii^ci.t 
war  veterans  the  privilege  of  having  the 
Government  pay  the  pirmiuni'^  on  anv 
insurance  policy  lo  ni.r.  ha.i  u  ih  a  po - 
vate  in.surance  company  up  1  ;,  am  unt 
cf  $5,000.  provided  this  poiu  ;.  -.v  >.  .n  force 
prior  to  his  induction  T:;  Cjovernment, 
however,  holds  a  lien  on  this  policy  and 
the  veteran  has  a  year  after  his  discharge 
in  which  tc  redeem  his  policy. 
(:R,^Tu^rT  pay 
Inquiries  cunccrninp  the  6  months' 
gratuity  pay  that  n-of.  b.  dia  by  reason 
of  d'a'h  ei'.'i  0: ;  ;  n  1:  o.  ■■.t;\.'.  <  rdo^ald  bo 
direct i-d  :'■  the  P'm.iie  -  Cd.i,  •  ,  Wu;  De- 
r-,ir'n.ent.  and  to'-  Biif-an  of  Sii;)j)lles 
and  Ae^',.':ni' '-  Na",  ^'  r)<  jjar"  no  r.t  ,  d''- 
;,)' rifiir~:g  on  'ii''  b  .ito  r.  •  1  <>  ixia  ni 
which  the  veteran  was  assigned. 

r-*,  V    n;   (  '  N";  :NrE 

Inquirie-  reia*:'»i'  to  r;o"nd>  r-N  (d  the 
military  oi  ni-a'a.  tr-rces  ano  eixaiian  per- 

^^''^i^'e'  f  '  ',]]<  G  'VI  ''otnu'"'  '^.'^'"'j'  da'.'e  r>ern 
'■*;>:r*i'd  as  nn^-mr  ?  r  a-  {O'l^'i  rifo"^,  (d 
war  >h.'ol;::  b-^  *ak'':i  W-  '-vi'd  'n.  s<  rvice 
(  ur:re:  n*.  .1      ]d,i;,;oe.     N  ■■      4:-0,     S-  \>  uty- 

St'ktniu      Cs'i.^';  L^-S,     a,.,p.  .^'» '- v»     Jila.  lH      (, 
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Ij'\2   v-    •■  .if-  fir  f^nntinuin^  pa;,  rr 
I  :,i-.    ir-:'.   t..   ■.!.:'.:.:•-  :n  these  cases. 
R     '.vaivinK  insurance  premiums  c: 
(   ■  ment  insurance. 

In  every  uiban  community  r 
Concerning  these  matters  i  ar.  b» 
to  the  Veterans'  Adminlst:  r  ;<  r. 
cles  located  there,  through  th«  Arr 
I- -.on.  Veterans  of  Foreipn  Wt: 
fa;:  d  Veteran.*;  of  American  W.ii 
the  American  ll    :  C-oss. 


Lndermining  Congress 


F  X":  P'N.^I'.  'N    '  'F    P.E.MARK 
f 

HON.  CHARLES  H,  LEAVY 


IN    im:    Ht'V-r    I  'i-    Flr-TKir-ENl 


M;  LiAVY  Mr.  fepeaxr:  I 
f  -'  .t''  :  .1  ."Uer  from  a  con-'  :• 
n:  'V  M;-~  Ar;r.:*-'  E'v:\7h'  (-.1  D' 
Wa.^n..  ^Ar:;ch  I  think  clrar.y  ar 
cisely  points  out  the  dangers  *!.:t 
t: 


tU 
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aoi 


'••1    p-^sf'ntial-    :i: 
•vv pines  ai:   '!.  r 


the 


Att.  •"■  i  'wv 

M:.    K:.:;^b.' 
ticipan"     r.     h- 
Ni'irn  ''■  'T  rrv'ip 
ti  ..I'    r,i;>-  I'.ijiav 
cnmln:\te    b-  "a- 
essentials.     Sne 
^n  American  citizenship      I" 
of  our   peop!^   ■.'.pre  the  same 
studen  s  of  i  u:  system  of  gove 
vould  be  assured  that  the  evils 
econonv.    ';f-  '.v     id  be  restrained 
advani-u. _-  niA  c  ■  >>ings  of  c..: 
cratlc    form    of    governmer.'    ;:•- 
We  would  need  to  have  no  sei  i'iu> 
as  to  the  outcome  of  this  great  \n 
the  trying  days  that  will  confror^t 
the  post-war  period. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that 
dies  for  Congress"  idea  originated 
kane.  by  reason  of  thought Ip'-^^ 
with  no  Intent  to  injure  or  i   tl 
Congress  itself.     It  is  interestui;: 
Mrs.  Enright's  comment  on  thi.^ 
It  is  likewise  interesting  to  note 
reasoning  displayed  in  this  unu.^ 
ter.     I  feel  hc^nnred  to  make  it  a 
the  RECOFr      I    •  'etter  follows: 

:  I  >  :  J  ,    K    Wash  .  June  IS 
De  s-R  M.H    Li  ^ .  Y     :    -Vint  to  tell  yo 
waa  dtriigiited  to  hear  Fultcn  Lewis 
June  16      He  did  not  pull  any  punct^e; 
he  attacked   the  forces  that   are  sn 
Congrei-s      He    covered     the    grou:    1 
thoroi.g.ily    and    did    not    persona.  , 
anyone      I   saw   several    of  his   talk,- 
lUroKD  and  I  thlnK  that  one  should 
We  know  th;it  there  are  some  men 
fre«  who  are   there  apfjarently  to 
progressive  legislation.     But  that  Is 
fault  of  Congress,  but  of  the  people 
them  there      We  hold  in  our  own  h 
power  lo  make  Congress  what  we  wi 
be      If  we  do  not  u>e  the  intell.geji 
gave  us  to  pick  the  right  men  and 
want  we  want  them  to  do  we  en;,  r  h 
Congress  for  our  own  misukes     T:. 
for  Congress"  fiasco  seems  to  havr  h.i 
effect    here,    for    the    rationing -care 
ganda  caused  scarcely  a   r  :  p 
r.n  threat  to  stop  buy;::^   t:    •. 


1! 


I  have  .-er.aed  i.J   S'  ir.e  '.n-.e    '■.-.a 
a   concerted    move    to   undermine 
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T)  *>  -  •.me  tactics  that  they  used  against  lalxar 
..  Ap  .f"  bd  k  and  It  should  be  nipped  in  the 
bu  i  b>-i  re  ihe  ccmlng  election,  for.  In  spite 
of  pleas  from  the  President  and  others  to  drop 
politics  for  the  duration,  there  Is  an  under- 
ground Insidiovis  movement  to  carry  out  their 
plans,  and  the  stone  throwing  at  Congress  is 
a  part  of  It  The  names  of  the  men  being 
har.d  r  k  rt  by  the  different  committees  tells 
me  a..  1  J.  .:.t  to  know.  I  know  their  records. 
V. .  have  terrible  and  powerful  enemies  in  this 
*.ir  whom  we  must  defeat,  but  In  that  battle 
we  must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
dangerous  and  powerful  enemies  fcere  at 
home  Ircm  whom  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
patriotism  and  cooperation,  but.  unfortu- 
nately, their  own  personal  Intereet  comes 
first  Let  us  hope  we  will  defeat  both  and 
win  a  new  world  of  peace  and  Justice  to  all. 
Yours  for  victory. 

Mrs.  Annh  Ewricht. 


ngreis. 


The  Lessm  ot  Libva 


leave  It  to  the  leadership  of  British  _ 
in  all  likelihood  will  mean  only  dl«Mt«r  moA 
the  sacrifice  of  our  troops  and  our  equip- 
ment. 

British  generals  can't  get  out  ot  their  age- 
long ruts  They  have  lost  every  conflict  in 
which  they  have  been  engaged  in  this  war 
Just  as  they  bungled  on  every  front  in  the 
first  World  War.  A  second  front  established 
In  Europe  must  be  American-led  if  American 
troops  are  to  participate.  British  leadership 
will  attract  no  confidence,  no  enthusiasm. 
and  only  grousing  among  American  troops 
and  American  people 

The  President  of  the  United  States  now 
planning  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land will  do  well  to  let  it  be  known  now  that 
no  American  troops  will  be  subjected  to  the 
leadership  and  strategy  of  the  British. 
Pershing  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he 
refused  to  submit  to  British  leadership.  The 
situation  rather  than  being  better  today 
seems  infinitely  worse. 


FXTEN.-I'^'N   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

IN    IHF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  27.  1942 

M:  JON  KM  AN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
!  !.•  to  expend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  of 
June  2i    :  '42: 

THE   LESSON   OT    LIBYA 

No  use  denying  the  fact  The  British  have 
taken  another  disastrous  defeat  in  Libya. 
Tcbruk  has  fallen  This  is  the  same  place 
which  for  nearly  8  months  held  out  after  the 
la.«t  British  defeat  In  North  Africa.  The  Brit- 
ish armies  in  North  Africa  are  very  seriously 
threatened  by  this  disaster. 

Worse  yet.  the  Germans  captured  the  great 
stores  of  tunks.  ammunltron.  supplies,  and  we 
know  not  what  el.'^  which  only  3  days  before 
the  fall  of  Tobruk  hart  reached  that  port.  To- 
day the  German  Army  is  on  or  Inside  the  bor- 
der.s  of  Ecvpt  They  are  headed  for  the  Suez 
Canal.  What  Is  going  to  prevent  It  from 
taking  it  is  not  today  in  sight.  Capture  ot 
Suez  means  a  great  disaster  for  all  the  United 
Nations  It  will  mean  a  vastly  longer  war 
than  an;  of  us  have  expected  It  may  mean 
the  prolongation  of  the  war  5  or  even  10  years. 
The  British  defeat  in  Libya  is  the  greatest 
setback  the  Allied  cause  yet  has  sustained 
and  we  cannot  yet  see  the  final  consequences. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  defeat?  The 
poorest  kind  of  poor  generalship  and  leader- 
ship of  the  British  Army  That  has  been  the 
history  of  all  British  defeats  in  this  and  in 
the  first  World  War  The  individual  Britisher 
is  a  good  and  stubborn  fighting  man  His 
leadership  In  this  war  has  been  the  worst  of 
any  nation,  not  even  excluding  that  of  the 
Italians 

In  the  first  World  War,  Britain  failed  to 
produce  a  single  outstanding  leader,  except 
General  Allenby  who  finally  took  Palestine 
after  his  predecessor  in  command  had  lost 
an  army  by  surrender  in  the  effort  Ap- 
parently, since  that  time  Britain  has  not 
developed  a  single  outstanding  general.  Nor 
has  Britain's  High  Command  learned  yet 
what  this  war  Is  all  aljout  and  how  to  meet 
the  modern  systems  of  attack 

What  is  the  lesson  of  Libya  and  Tobruk? 
The  lesson  clearly  is  that  when  at  last  a 
second  front  is  established  on  the  European 
Continent,  as  eventually  one  will  ~oe.  the 
leadership  must  be  American  and  not  Brit- 
ish.   To  land  a  force  on  the  Continent  and 


What  1.^  tnc^  Bi^  Id*-a  Behind  the  Fight  on 


EXTENSION  OF  PF^!APP: 


HON   (OMPTON  I.WHITE 

OF     IDAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREc>ENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  27,  1942 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  opposition  to  the  use  of  silver  as 
money,  which  is  expressed  in  statements 
appearing  in  the  press  continually,  many 
of  which  are  misleading.  The  manage- 
ment of  our  monetary  system — and  it  is 
being  "managed"— is  of  vital  importance 
to  business  everywhere  and  to  the  welfare 
of  cur  country,  and  the  facts  concerning 
the  use  of  silver  as  money  and  the  Treas- 
ury silver-purchase  program  is  of  inter- 
est to  every  one  of  us.  In  an  effort  to 
present  the  facts  concerning  silver  in 
their  true  light.  I  have  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  Washington 
Post,  which  is  leading  the  fight  on  silver, 
and  I  commend  the  Post  for  its  fairness 
in  printing  my  statement,  which  is  sub- 
mitted herewith  for  printing  in  the  Rec- 
ord, so  that  the  information  may  be 
available  for  consideration  by  my  col- 
leagues: 

IDEA   BEHIND  THE  SILVER  FIGHT 

The  fiscal  operation  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  is 
demonstrating  facts  of  tremendous  Impor- 
tance as  to  the  price  the  people  can  stand  and 
are  paying  without  question  for  the  creation 
and  use  of  money:  for  the  use  of  Federal  Re- 
serve money  now  amounting  to  well  ever 
♦9.000.000.000  In  circulation  and  confined  in 
Its  initial  issue  to  the  demands  of  Interest- 
paying  borrowers  under  the  present  scheme 
which  established  a  train  of  perpetual  interest 
money  is  out  of  the  bank  and  In  circulation, 
yield  to  their  banks  as  long  as  this  kind  of 

While  many  of  the  individuals  through 
whose  hands  this  money  passes  in  its  circula- 
tion may  not  pay  interest  for  Its  use.  the  tor- 
rower  that  got  It  out  of  the  bank  does;  and 
when  the  time  of  his  loan  is  up  he  must  bring 
the  money,  or  the  same  amount  that  some- 
body else  has  borrowed,  back  to  the  bank 
along  with  the  interest,  where  the  money 
stays  until  another  borrower  repeats  the  cir- 
culation operation.  Under  this  scheme, 
money  cannot  circulate  on  ■  cash  basis  be- 
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n<i'A  ;t,  .  '.•'<  ■ .: 
Int •■'"'"='  '■  ^  of^'ct'V. 
mercu.l  rati  ,  h: ,.:  v, 
Just  a  llttie  pat*  f 
the  use  of  a  medun! 
of  h.^vmg  money  ii;  < 
thii-  'k<>  TH^rcent  of  bu^iru  ss  is  h  ■ 
chtck.  .i  :\  lined  form  of  h«:tfr  anci  i* 
sive,  unle«s  Ijased  on  b  .  ■  k  d.  t  >=  ^  ■  ^ 
by  securing  a  bank  lo«n,  anu  in  thsx  case, 
the  Interest  expense  comes  into  play  In  an- 
other way. 

A  more  striking  example  of  what  the  peo- 
ple's need  for  the  money  function  can  do  is 
the  simple  way  the  Government  silver-pur- 
chase program  is  financed  which  is  now  bi?tng 
so  vociferously  and  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  country's  financial  Interests.  Silver  is 
obtained  on  the  average  of  around  half  Its 
money  value,  as  presently  used,  and  is  readily 
accepted  by  the  public  in  transacting  busi- 
ness, in  the  form  of  silver  dollars  or  silver 
certificates  at  their  money  value  of  $1.29>3 
per  ounce  as  revalued  by  the  Treasury  for 
monetary  use  while  the  Treasury  maintains  a 
self-imposed  limit  of  only  issuing  silver 
money  up  to  the  cost  of  the  silver  it  buys. 
The  Treasury's  profit  (seigniorage  >  now 
stands  in  the  form  of  1.358,814,759  0  ounces 
of  idle  silver  held  in  reserve  in  its  vaults, 
metal  that  the  money-using  public  has  paid 
for  by  accepting  and  using  silver  certificates. 
This  idle  silver  did  not  cost  the  Treasury  any- 
thing except  the  storage  and  administration 
expense.  The  people  paid  for  it  by  accepting 
the  money  they  are  now  usirg  in  the  everyday 
transaction  of  business. 

When  we  calculate  the  interest  on  the 
$2,000,000,000  in  money  that  bypassed  the 
interest-gathering  mechanism  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  batLks  amounting  to  »60,000.000  a 
year  on  the  same  basis,  we  figured  the  interest 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  notes  at  8  percent; 
we  find  a  big  leak  in  bank-interest  Income. 
Now,  with  a  nightmare  of  fear  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  weaken  in  the 
war  emergency  and  put  the  other  half  of  the 
Idle  silver  the  people  have  paid  for  to  work 
as  money  by  revaluing  tiie  metal,  as  he  did 
the  first  half,  and  putting  it  in  circulation 
in  paying  some  of  the  Government's  mount- 
ing expenses,  the  hue  and  cry  is  raised  on 
every  side  against  any  such  preposterous 
proposition  and  the  economists  come  stream- 
ing forth  from  their  lairs  with  tom-toms  to 
sound  the  tocsin  and  call  forth  the  staiwarts 
to  the  fray — "Silver  shall  not  pass  current  as 
money." 

CoMPTON  I.  White. 

Washington,  June  20. 


Importar.ce  cf  Pxf!i;;ion      .\ddress  by  Li'u- 
tena;:t  Coverncr  Poietti,  of  New  York 


EXTENSION   n?'   HEN! ARKS 

HON.  J.^!»^ES  M.  MEAD 

OF    NTW    YlF.K 

IN  THE  SEX  ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

.'.'    idcy.  June  29.  1942 

Ml.  AtEAD.  Mr.  Pres  dent.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  Honorable  Charles  Poietti, 
Lieutenant  Goveinor  of  the  State  of  N°w 
V  ;k      .■'     St.    Augustine    Presbyterian 


ClrjiTh,  N«-w  Yrvk  Cuv   Jk-]<-  21    1942,  on 

I'h'-if  br;:'if:  ::  ■,  r.'-r'iT,  thp  addrp?;s 
was  ordei  I'd  ic.  l:t.   ;::.:.:- J  .:.  ;;..,   lli...  k^i:ri 

r.  ;s  a  prpii*  pri ■•  ilcje.  indeed,  to  accept 
the  gracious  :\  !;.i;on  of  St.  Augustine's 
Presbyterian  CiiurLli  to  participate  in  this 
relipious  service  This  fine  gathering  of 
men  is  evidence  of  your  realization  that  true 
rthgion  was  never,  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world,  so  viuily  important  us  in  these  days 
of  stcrm  and  .<itrp>-s  Divine  stien'-^h  c  d 
Insplratio::  urul  ^vi  dance  are  Korel\  ■if'i-if  ■; 
If  we  are  Uj  be  \in,orious  in  this  cataclysmic 
struggle  against  the  ruthless,  sinister  forces 
which  are  threatening  the  whole  world  with 
enslavement 

Religion  will  ever  remain  the  guide  and 
the  hope  of  the  world.  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  perpetuation  of 
democracy  Is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
maintenance  of  religion  and  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  concepts  of  human  con- 
duct— Justice,  tolerance,  and  equality.  De- 
mocracy cannot  survive  in  a  godless  lard 
That  ifi  why  the  first  step  of  the  autocratic 
leaders,  in  their  ruthless  suppression  of  lib- 
erty among  their  peoples,  is  to  destroy  or 
weaken  the  churches  and  to  Initiate  a  brutal 
campaign   of   religious   persecution. 

For  there  are  two  fundamental  articles 
of  reUgion  that  are  accepted  by  all  faiths — 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

"Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God.  with 
all  thy  heart  and  all  thy  soul  and  all  thy 
mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment And  the  second  is  like  unto  it:  Thou 
Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these 
two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prcphets  " 

The  despots  cannot  afford  to  have  a  cltlaen 
bestow  any  devotion  or  loyalty  on  anyone 
except  themselves.  They  deny  the  lather- 
hood  of  God. 

The  brotherhood  of  man  Is  equally  incon- 
sistent with  their  plan  to  set  brother  against 
brother  in  an  orgy  of  EUfpicion.  spying,  perse- 
cution, and  butchery  so  that  they  might 
satisfy  their  lust  for  power.  They  say 
brotherhood  must  be  destroyed — brotherhood 
of  man  and  brotherhood  of  nations. 

As  St.  Paul  has  said,  "We  wi-estle  agair\st 
the  powers  of  darknees."  In  my  humble 
opinion,  it  has  never  been  contrary  to 
Christian  principles  to  fight  for  a  cause. 
This  war  is  for  the  preservation  of  religion 
itself  ae  well  as  for  civilization  and  for  hu- 
manity. You  and  I,  as  good  Christians,  love 
peace  and  we  hate  war.  That  is  the  way 
Americans  feel.  But  we  recognize  that  in  our 
domestic  affairs  we  must  maintain  law  and 
order  by  force,  if  necessary.  If  we  did  not 
have  well  oi-ganized.  armed  police  forces  no 
one  would  be  safe  from  the  attacks  from 
bandits  and  ruffians  We  knew  that  tliere 
are  bandits  and  ruffians  among  nations. 
Against  them  we  must  employ  powerful 
WLapons  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  compel 
respect  for  life  and  propsrty. 

"The  great  religious  forces  must  present  a 
solid  front  with  a  common  mind  and  a  com- 
mon purpose — uncompromising  resistance 
against  the  forces  of  paganism  and  brutality. 
This  moral  unity  cannot  be  attained  without 
the  participation  of  all  believers  in  Gcd — all 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  gentiles  and  Jev.-s. 
The  religious  citizens  of  America  should  rec- 
ognise the  fact  that  an  attack  on  any  re- 
ligion is  an  attack  against  all  religions.  But. 
particularly  in  these  grave  times,  when  civili- 
zation, as  represented  by  the  religious  forces 
of  the  world,  is  fighting  for  its  very  existence 
aga:nEt  barbarism,  as  represented  by  the 
anti -religious  forces,  is  unity  essential.  The 
Hruse  of  God  cannot  be  "a  house  divided 
against  Itself." 

Now.  In  this,  the  most  critical  hour  of  our 
hls'ory.  we  must,  all  of  us — Protestant  and 
Catholic,  Jew  and  gentUe,  Negro  and  white — 
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eraiion  in  connit  :  :.  with  our  war  priK'tmi 
than  the  Negro 

The  American  Negro  has  a  glorious  record 
of  loyalty  and  patriotism  in  the  criUcfl;  i^- 
riods  cf  our  history,  from  the  Boston  u  .-- 
sacrf  r<    '      Harbor      We   remember    that 

the  *.::■[  Am  Mcan  to  fall  in  the  Boston 
massacre  way  beck  in  1770  \>a>  ^  Negro, 
Crispufi  Attucks.     He  is  comm<!  u  by  a 

statue    on    Boston    Common.     .A  ^  3.000 

Negroes  ?aw  service  in  the  American  Hevclu- 
tion.  Negro  units  are  credited  with  saving 
the  American  Army  at  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island  by  bravely  repelling  three  desperate 
assaults.  General  Lafayette  was  among  those 
who  praised  the  Negro  troops  in  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Negro  soldiers  have  given  a  brilliant  ac- 
count of  themselves  in  America's  later  strug- 
gles. In  the  War  of  1812  they  won  the  com- 
mendation of  Commodore  Perry  at  Lake  Erie 
and  after  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  Gen.  An- 
drew Jackson  publicly  praised  in  high  terma 
the  conduct  of  the  two  Negro  regiments 
which  took  part  In  that  battle  In  the 
Span L<^h -American  War  they  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  battles  of  EI  Caney  and 
San  Juan  Hill. 

In  the  World  War  380,000  Nep'  -  -^  -  re 
enrolled  for  service,  of  whom  200  ooyj  *tje 
sent  to  France.  They  were  the  first  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  to  get  into 
action,  and  two  Negroer  of  the  famous  309th 
In.'antry  were  the  first  American  soldiers 
decorated  for  bravery.  Four  entire  Negro 
regiments  received  the  Croii  de  Guerre  tor 
heroism  In  action. 

All  Americans  are  proud,  too.  of  the 
achievements  of  Negroes  in  tliis  war  We  are 
proud  of  the  Negro  mes!>inate  who,  when  his 
ship  was  attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor,  left  the 
galley  to  stand  t>es:d?  his  admiral  at  the 
bridge  and  to  fight  until  his  ammimitian  was 
exhausted. 

Now  more  than  ever  before.  An  r.  a  i 
drmccracy    must    reject    any    polic  dis- 

crimination on  the  basis  cf  race.  i_;L*a.  or 
color  We  must  all  march  forward  to  victory 
together. 

When  It  comes  to  war  productioi  v«  ;in- 
not  attain  the  peak  necessary  for  v.ctory 
without  the  full  ccxiperation  of  ail  our  cltl- 
zens.  We  cannot  win  with  only  nine-tenths 
of  our  potential  strength  engaged  in  the  war 
effort.  Therefore,  we  cannot  afToid,  even  if 
we  would,  to  reject  the  producuve  possibUi- 
t^es  of  ane-tenth  of  our  population. 

As  citizens  they  are  called  upon  to  bear  all 
the  responsibilities  oi  citizenship,  to  pay 
taxes,  and  to  respond  to  the  draft  for  aervice 
In  the  Army.  To  deny  American  citizens  the 
right  and  opportunity  to  acquire  occupational 
skills  and  to  work  and  earn  a  decent  living 
because  of  race  or  color  or  religion  is  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  principles  of  democracy. 
Such  a  course  is  inimical  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  in  time  of  peace.  In  time  of  war. 
when  our  counuy'3  very  €xittence  is  at  stake, 
when  we  need  all  otir  productive  manpower, 
it  is  little  short  of  sabotaf^e.  Fch-  siich  action 
not  only  cripples  production,  it  fctimulatea 
disunity,  if  not  disloyally,  on  the  part  of 
various  elements  in  our  papulation. 

As  one  who  for  many  years — In  fact,  long 
before  I  entered  public  life — has  been  active 
in  organizations  to  ^elp  the  Negro,  I  know 
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that  the  Negro  citiiena  can  render  inv 
Bcn'ice  to   this  country-   It   they   are 
chance     I  know  of  the  fine  record  in  i 
they   made  In   the  Hrat   World   War 
recently  wen  a  report  issued  by  the 
Industrial  Conference  which  questlonjed 
employers     Of  these.  83  said  product 
els  were  the  same  for  Negro  and  white 
ers  and  5  said  the   production  of  th 
workers  was  higher 

All    thu    discrimination    In    v.    - 
constituting  a  threat  to  the  defense  c 
tea    led  President  Roosevelt  to  Issue 
25.  1941.  an  Executive  ordef  In  which 
In  part:   "The  democratic  way  of  life 
th*»  Nation  can  be  defended  nuccespfu 
the    help    and    support    of    all 
,;n   Its  borders     •      •      •     there   ! 
BO    dt«:nmln.ition    In    the    employn)en 
workers  in  defense  lndustrie«»  or  Gov 
'because    of    race,    creed,    color,    or 
criKln     •     •     •     It  is  the  duty  of 
and  of  labor  organizations  to  provide 
full  and  equitable  participation  of  a 
ers  in  defense  induj^trles  without  dif" 
tion  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
crlgln  •• 

In  March   1941.   Governor  Lehman, 
on    the    recommendation    of    the    N 
State  Council  of  Defense,  created  a 
tee  on   discrimination  in  employme 
function  of  this  committee  is  to  In 
and    to    eliminate,    insofar    as    pos.< 
evil  of  discrimination  against  Amenci 
men  on    the  basis  of  their  race 
color  In  defense  industry  In  the  Stat 
York 

This    committee    Is    compos.  ' 
guished    representatives    of    1 
ment.    and    the    public    at    large 
made  seme  progress      Much  more  m 
about      On    several    occasions   I   hafe 
the   committee   to   be    vigorous,   co 
and    persistent      We    need    no    mort 
We    need    acticn      Of    course,    our 
success   depends    largely    on    the   w 
of    the    citizens   of    this    State    to 
actual  practice  the  fundamental  pri^c 
democracy,  which  Is  equality  of 

Here    is    a    most    distressing    sit 
8  Southern  States  10  000.000  people— 14 
Negroes   r.nd   6. COO  000    whites — are 
of   their  fundamental  democratic   r 
right   to  vote..    In  s<-)me  of  these  S*. 
28  percent  of  the  adult  pi^pulation 
others  only  24  percent,  and  In  one 
18  percent      How  can  these  IP '>'^<^  ^ 
be  expected   to  fight   for  den. 
cannot  enjoy  the  fundamental  a  i 
democracy  — the  right  to  vote?     Tl 
which    is   the   cause   of   dlsfranchl 
lOCOO.OCO  Americans,  has  rightly 
•cfrized  as  a  deep  and  widespreat 
our   democratic    structure      The 
the   greatest   single   bar    to    Amenci 
It   is  a  dl'^race      It   Is  a  penetrat 
ment  of  American  free  institution' 
When  we  are  attempting  to  rail 5 
nation  for  victory    there  should  be 
or    dlsfranch'fed    clashes      Are    we 
1840  or  !n    1940''     The   right   to 
pimple  Justice  at  any  time      Now 
whole  Nation  should  Join    heart 
this  struggle  for  the  perpetuation 
racy  such  a  condition  can  no  longei 
ated      But  It   is  heartening  to  kn^w 
great  movement — nonpolltical  and 
aan— has  been  cr«ani7e<i  to  wipe  c 
tax  forever      This  r:in  b«'  arrrmpit<= 
enactment  of  the  P<>pper-(       •-  ^ 
fore    Congress      1     am     r 
▼lews  to  every  Congrcssma  ;  - 

New  York  State  And  u:  n-..  .  p^i 
grcsB  should  pass  the  Pepper -Geyer 
diarely  IVnT^rarv  must  go  forw 
heme  fror.'  Let  lis  see  to  U  rh 
we  must  '1^  '1  the  v.clou<  ■ 
fight  must  t)f  c.irried  en  not  Ly  > 
by  all  Americans 
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armed  forces.  Discrimination  such  as  I  have 
mentioned  is  destructive  of  those  basic  essen- 
tials of  democracy— political,  econcmlc,  and 
cultural  The  principles  of  liberty,  toler- 
ance, and  Justice  are  the  cornerstone  of  otir 
democracy  The  time  has  come  for  the 
lasting  repudiation  of  race  prejudice.  The 
brotherhood  of  man— based  on  the  father- 
hood of  God — Is  no  mere  adornment  of  a 
democratic  society.  It  Is  accepted  by  reli- 
gious and  patriotic  groups  as  fundamental. 
It  involves  an  impartial  and  inflexible  Jus- 
tice, practiced  and  experienced  by  all. 

And  so.  in  this  spirit,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
with  courage  and  faith,  let  us  all  march  for- 
ward together  to  our  objectives  of  world-wide 
freedom,  peace,  and  Justice  for  all— so  that 
•government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth  ■■ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALEX.ANDER  WILEY 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Morday.  June  29.  1942 
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M  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consen^  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivfred  by  me  at  Madison.  Wis.,  before 
members  of  "he  University  of  Wisconsin 
College  of  AgricuUure.  experiment  sta- 
tion staff,  on  June  13.  1942.  • 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fellow  farmers,  since  1916,  I  have  owned 
and  operated  a  dairy  farm  in  Barron  County. 
so  I  feel  that  I  can  be  Included  In  this  group 
as  a  farmer. 

I  dont  know  whether  D3an  Chrlstensen 
had  that  In  mind  or  not  when  he  wrote  me 
on  May  11  with  reference  to  your  meeting 
here  today  or  the  st'bject  of  wartime  farm- 
ing, but  at  any  rate  he  did  write  me. 

At  the  tlmi?  I  wasn't  sure  whether  or  not 
I  would  be  able  to  be  here,  but  I  did  put  a 
rirg  around  tne  date  on  my  calendar 

Frankly,  my  reasons  for  wanting  to  be  here 
are  primarily  selfish  I  came  here  not  only 
to  have  the  privilege  of  visiting  with  old 
friends  and  making  some  new  ones,  but  be- 
cause I  can  think  of  no  belter  place  to  lecrn 
something  ccncernlrg  the  problems  of  the 
farmer  In  thi;:  crucial  period. 

Before  I  left  Washington  I  dictated  a  brief 
memorandum  concerning  your  group  and  the 
problems  which  conlront   the  farmer  today. 
To  begin  witti.   the  problems  of  the  farmer 
today  divide  themselves  logically  Into — 
(1)  Planning  to  meet  wartime  nteds. 
(21   Planning  for  the  future. 
Now    I    can    readily    understand    from    my 
ccnversatlons  with  Dean  Christemen  that  the 
Immed.ate  problem  In  conpection  with  war- 
time farm   requirements  Is   the   problem  of 
meeting  the  demand"?  for  sharp  Increases  In 
the  prodvctlcn  of  high  protein  and  high  vi*a- 
mln    foods    l;i    which    Wisconsin    specializes. 
That,    of    course.    Includes   evaporated    milk, 
dried  milk,  cheese,  eggs.  perk,  and  peas.  In 
both    canned    and    dry    forms      The    second 
phase    of    your    Immediate    war-production 
problem  Is  o'DVlously  tied  up  with  the  short- 
age of  farm  libor,  machinery  and  equipment, 
and  the  prchlem  of  livestock  feeds,  nitrogen 
ferulizcrs.    s-lage    preservatives,    lij£ectlcldes. 
ar.d  other  Items  which  may  forc«  a  marked 
r.-adjuatment  In  farming  operations. 


Now  you  men  here  today  are  exp"  •-  In 
these  technical  problem,  and  I  wouldn  t  pte- 
sume  to  add  my  comments  to  your  technical 
discussion  ,  _^ 

I  read  Dean  Chrlstensen's  annual  report 
dealing  with  the  activities  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  station,  and  I  was  tremendously 
Impressed  with  your  approach  to  milk  and 
livestock  production  and  the  question  of 
silage  pre.'iervativefi,  the  question  of  barn 
storage,  the  question  of  alfalfa  and  swine 
rations  questions  o?  poultry  rations,  the  prac- 
tices which  will  insure  better  hay  and  silage, 
the  renovation  of  steep  pastures,  the  cros-sing 
of  different  types  of  clover  the  utilization  of 
various  types  of  grains,  the  control  of  weeds, 
soil  rotations,  dust  controls,  fruit  sprays,  and 
hundreds  of  other  technical  subjects 

I  was  Impressed  by  the  painstaking  care 
and  research  which  had  gone  into  this  report, 
and  I  know  that  the  findings  which  you  are 
making  available  to  Wisconsin  farmers  are 
of  Incalculable  value  to  them  and  to  the  war 
effort.  . 

I  don't  propose  to  discuss  these  techrical 
subjects  with  ycu  experts,  but  I  should  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  discuss  cerialn 
broad  pha-'^s  of  the  problem  confronting 
farmers  today 

To  begin  with.  I  want  to  make  It  very  clear 
that  I  believe  that  research  and  experimenta- 
tion such  as  ycu  are  conducting  will  do  more 
fcr  the  farmer  and  his  problems  than  any 
legislation  which  can  be  written  In  Wash- 
ington. 

That  doesnt  mean  that  legislation  can't  be 
helpful;  that  doesn't  mean  that  legislation 
can't  set  a  botit^m  on  prices:  that  doosn't 
mean  that  legislation  can't  encourage  and 
stlmtilate  research:  that  doesn't  mean  that 
leg  slation  cant  assist  in  securing  a  pro^jram 
of  orderly  marketing:  that  doesn't  mean  that 
legislation  can't  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
asSiSt  the  fat^mer  But  It  does  mean  that  re- 
search and  experimentation  can  provide  the 
biggest  impetus  toward  a  sound  farm  econ- 
omy In  this  country 

I  do  not  nave  to  tell  this  group  that  our 
Wisconsin  dairying  Interests  are  makln;  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  war  «ffort 
today  I  don't  know  what  the  latest  figures 
are.  but  I  dD  know  that  last  year  at  this  time 
our  Wisconsin  farmers  had  Increased  their 
herds  4  percent  and  had  at  that  time  about 
2.350.000  milk  cows  and  a  record  milk  prcduc- 
tlon  of  12.665.000.000  pounds,  which  npre- 
sented  about  11  percent  of  the  natonal 
supply. 

I  do  know  that  last  summer  our  Wisconsin 
cows  were  turning  out  an  average  of  25 
pounds  of  milk  a  day.  which  is  2  pounds 
more  than  the  production  in  the  pre'/ious 
years 

I  do  know  that  dairy  herds  throtighcu:  our 
State  increased  their  production  last  yei.r  on 
an  average  of  57  pounds  a  day.  while  our  milk 
production  in  Wisconsin  increased  ful  y  10 
percent 

The  dairy  farmer  is  part  of  our  front  line 
In  this  war.  He  has  been  given  .1  Job  to  do, 
and  he  is  doing  it  He  Is  doing  an  exctUent 
Job.  and  he  Is  a  good  soldier. 

The  war  requirements  for  dairy  products 
presented  a  chal'enge  to  the  dairy  Industry. 
The  Industry  Is  meeting  that  challenge,  and 
will  continue  to  meet  It. 

Ycu  men  are  p'.aylng  a  vital  part  In  writing 
the  answers  to  wartime  production. 

I  think,  however,  that  we  may  also  perform 
a  valuable  function  In  thinking  ahead  1,'  the 
post-war  period  Food  will  do  Its  part  to  win 
th?  war— and  we  will  win  the  war — and  food 
will  also  do  It.'  part  In  the  post-war  jierlod 
toward  creating  a  prosperous  and  :itcure 
economy. 

Now.  we  know  that  during  the  last  World 
War  Government  made  many  appeals  to 
farmers  We  know  that  the  farme-s  re- 
sponded to  those  appeals  We  know^^  that 
they  produced  more  fcx3d  per  man  than  had 
ever  been  grown  in  the  history  of  the  world 
in  a  similar  length  of  time.     We  know  a.  o 
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that   when   the   post-war   period   fame    the 
farmers  were  the  first  group  to  be  deflated. 

We  can  recall  that  in  the  fall  of  1919  the 
Government  owned  certain  stocks  of  food,  and 
those  stocks  were  advertised  at  bargain  prices 
at  post  oflSces  all  over  the  land.  These  sup- 
plies were  thrown  on  the  home  market.  Re- 
tailers were  requested  to  handle  them  with- 
out profit.  They  dropped  like  a  bomb  on  a 
market  that  was  already  collapsing. 

Now,  all  of  us  believed  in  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  living.  We  all  believed  in  a  return  to 
normalcy  after  the  war.  But  none  of  us  be- 
lieved that  the  price  of  farm  products  should 
be  blasted  to  bits  overnight. 

We  know  also  that  In  the  case  of  other  ma- 
terials surpluses  were  dribbled  Into  the  mar- 
ket slowly  so  that  the  prices  did  not  break 
overnight. 

It  is  not  amiss  now  in  wartime  to  think 
ahead  to  the  time  when  American  boys  will  be 
returning  from  the  war.  Those  boys  have  a 
right  to  expect  a  sound  economy.  The  truest 
compensation  which  we  can  give  them  for 
their  services  is  the  kind  of  America  for 
which  they  fight. 

That  means  that  It  Is  not  amiss  now  to 
guard  against  a  repetition  of  any  of  the 
injustices  which  confronted  the  farmers 
after  the  last  World  War.  We  know  that 
conditions  may  be  worse  than  In  1918, 
because  our  debt  Is  proportionately  larger 

Now.  I  do  not  feel  that  Government 
should  take  over  all  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  changing  the 
cooperative  Federal  Land  Bank  System  into 
a  Government  lending  agency,  and  we  know 
that  that  may  conceivably  bring  certain 
dangers  from  political  control 

We  know  that  it  is  well  to  scrutinize  legis- 
lative measures  which  may  mean  the  end  of 
cooperative  credit,  and  we  know  that  it  Is 
well  to  think  carefully  before  establishing 
any  Government-owned,  politically  con- 
trolled lending  agency  which  may  subject  the 
farms  completely  to  political  domination. 
In  other  words,  it  Is  well  to  think  carefully 
before  putting  credit  Into  politics. 

One  of  the  Issues  which  will  confront  the 
farmers  in  the  post-war  period  is  whether  or 
not  they  can  be  self-supporting  or  whether 
they  will  be  driven  to  accepting  Government 
hand-outs 

We  know  that  even  today  the  farm  pur- 
chasing dollar  has  less  value.  We  know  that 
the  farmer  is  working  with  an  extreme 
shortage  of  labor.  We  know  that  the  farmer 
is  faced  with  higher  costs  We  know  that  he 
Is  working  under  extreme  diflicultles.  but  he 
Is  doing  the  Job      He  is  a  good  soldier 

We  also  know  that  while  the  farm  debt  In 
the  United  States  has  risen  to  the  tremen- 
dous sum  of  $7,000,000,000  In  the  past  two 
decades,  the  farmer  has  beer  producing  food 
in  many  areas  for  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. When  the  retail  price  of  milk  was 
10  cents  a  quart,  the  farmer  was  getting  less 
than  2  cents.  When  milk  was  retailing  at 
14  cents,  the  farmer  was  getting  about  4 
cents. 

The  present  parity  formula  which  has  been 
employed  in  Washington  produces  many  in- 
equities and  it  seems  logical  that  In  any 
post-vear  period  we  should  have  an  agency 
conducting  research  Into  the  equities  of  In- 
come and  price  levels  which  would  be  fair  to 
labor,  to  industry,  and  to  the  farmer  The 
results  of  such  an  Investigation  could  be 
made  the  basis- for  a  revision  in  the  present 
formula. 

It  has  been  said  that  where  there  Is  no 
vision,  the  people  perish.  We  need  vision 
today — we  need  leadership  The  time  to  meet 
the  problems  of  the  post-war  period  Is  before 
they  come  Into  existence  w  k:  a  that 
after  the  war  our  foods  w;i;  be  ;.(.t.dcd  to 
feed  a  hungry  world,  and  we  know  that  we 
need  to  build  a  stronger  and  heal'h.iT  people 
through  a  mere  ccmplete  diet. 
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The  crisis  which  confronts  us  today.  In- 
stead of  lowering  our  standards,  should 
stimulate  us  to  raise  them  and  should  serve 
as  the  "foundation  of  our  post-war  econ- 
omy and  health  standards. 

In  the  post-war  period  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  buying  power  of  the  American  farmer 
dried  up  so  that  Industry  and  labor  will 
have  no  market  whatever  for  their  products. 
Congress  has  placed  a  floor  under  wages  and 
a  ceiling  on  hours.  Congress  has  passed  a 
Social  Security  Act  which  raises  the  price  of 
everything  the  farmer  uses.  Yet  the  farmer 
cannot  share  by  so  much  as  one  dime  in  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  collected  under 
the  social -Security  program. 

Congress  has  enacted  artificial  devices 
which  have  safeguarded  every  segment  of 
American  economy,  but  It  has  never  enacted 
any  adequate  safegiiard  for  the  farmer  who 
produces  the  food  we  eat. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  repeal  of  these  laws, 
but  I  do  advocate  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  national  income. 

He  has  never  had  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee  con- 
tract. He  has  never  had  any  National  Labor 
Relations  Beard  to  protect  him  ag.ilnst  specu- 
lation and  a  decrease  In  Income  and  unfair 
trade  policies.  He  has  never  gone  on  a  strike 
In  an  effort  to  force  the  consumer  to  pay 
higher  prices.  He  doesn't  have  a  wage-and- 
hour  law  He  works  from  daj  break  until 
nightfall  He  has  the  lowest  income  of  any 
group  of  workers  in  the  United  States.  But 
let  It  be  said  to  his  eternal  credit  that  he  has 
never  subscribed  to  any  subversive  doctrines. 
The  farmer  and  his  products  are  still  the 
backbone  of  the  Nation  and  today  he  stands 
as  a  valuable  scldier  in  the  food  lifeline  of 
the  war 

In  1939.  if  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal 
reference,  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  relative  to  the  necessity  for 
self-sufficiency  in  our  economy.  In  times  of 
war  It  is  disastrous  for  us  to  be  solely  de- 
pendent en  foreign  sources  for  vital  and 
critical  materials 

At  the  present  time  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  shortage  of  rubber.  Now  it  seems 
logical  that  a  solution  to  our  rubber  problem 
can  eventually  be  found  In  the  huge  surplus 
of  wheat  and  other  grains  which  can  be 
turned  into  alcohol  and  the  alcohol  in  turn 
transformed  into  butadiene  which  In  ttirn 
can  become  synthetic  rubber 

We  know  that  rubber  substitutes  can  be 
obtained  from  petroleum,  or  wheat,  or  corn, 
or  sugar,  or  molasses,  or  almost  anything  that 
contains  the  elements  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  a  deflnlte 
demand  in  Congress  for  a  new  synthetic  pro- 
gram that  will  turn  products  ef  the  soil- 
wheat  and  other  grains,  sugar,  potatoes,  or 
molasses — into  rubber.  In  other  words,  agri- 
cultural scientists,  such  as  this  group  here 
today,  may  meet  the  challenge  of  the  rubber 
shortage. 

I  believe  In  a  correlation  between  industry 
and  the  products  of  the  farm.  I  believe  In  a 
correlation  between  Industrial  wages  and  farm 
wages,  and  one  of  the  ways  tc  achieve  a 
correlation  is  to  utilize  the  products  of  the 
farm  in  industry. 

You  men,  for  example,  are  familiar  with 
the  almost  limitless  possibilities  for  the  utili- 
zation of  casein  and  the  byproducts  of  milk. 
You  men,  for  example,  know  the  unbelievable 
po.sslbillties  in  a  great  new  plastic  Industry 
utilizing  products  from  the  farm.  You  men 
know  the  great  possibilities  for  n  utilization 
of  farm  products  In  the  clothing  Industry 
and.  In  fact.  In  almost  every  phase  of  modern 
living. 

Along  with  the  laboratory  and  research  ex- 
perimentation of  this  type,  which  should  be 
stimulated  by  government.  It  fchould  be  pos- 
sible for  government  to  encourage  specialized 
production  rather  than  curtailed  production 


During  the  past  few  years  government  en- 
gaged in  a  program  to  help  the  farmer  by 
restricting  his  prcxluctlon.  The  fallacy  of 
that  basic  idea  Is  evident  at  the  present  time. 
Economic  planning  directed  at  a  doctrine  of 
scarcity  hasn't  been  practical  In  the  war  effort, 
and  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  turn  to 
the  doctrine  of  an  expanded  production  for 
an  expanded  market.      • 

The  program  of  restricting  production 
hasn't  even  been  economically  sound  In 
p)eacetlme.  It  didn't  help  the  cotton  market. 
It  didn't  prevent  a  cotton  surplus  of  10.000,- 
000  bales.  It  didn't  solve  the  problem  of  the 
corn  grower.  It  created  millions  of  bushels 
of  corn  stacked  up  In  steel  granaries  along 
the  railroad  sidings  of  the  Corn  Belt,  and  In 
peacetime  It  didn't  prevent  a  surpltis  of  dairy 
products. 

In  short,  the  doctrine  of  restr.ctlon  was 
founded  on  a  fallacy.  Instead  of  creating  a 
bigger  market.  It  cut  the  production  for  a 
smaller  market.  That  system  may  give  tem- 
porary relief,  but  eventually  In  many  cases 
it  makes  the  situation  worse  for  the  farmer. 
Every  year  we  Import  nearly  $2.000  000 
worth  of  agricultural  products  In  wartime 
some  of  these  products  are  d.fficult  to  Im- 
port. Why  Isn't  It  possible  for  us  to  launch 
research  and  development  programs  in  this 
country  so  that  we  can  grow  some  of  these 
products  in  the  United  States  and  thus  create 
a  greater  domestic  market  and  a  greater  do- 
mestic production?  What  Is  more,  we  would 
create  a  greater  self-sufficiency  In  any  war 
period  when  foreign  sources  would  be  elim- 
inated 

I  can  see  merit  In  the  idea  of  offering  In- 
centive payments  to  farmers  to  enccurage 
experimental  pioneering  with  new  crops  for 
new  markets.  In  other  words,  we  would  be 
eiicouraging  production  Instead  of  discourag- 
ing it 

We  could  make  Incentive  payments  to 
farmers  for  growing  crops  which  are  not 
grown  extensively  In  this  country  at  this  time. 
There  are  certain  specialty  crops  which  are 
vital  to  the  war  effort.  It  should  be  possible 
for  us  to  offer  incentive  payments  to  farmers 
who  grow  those  specialty  crops  and  we  could 
also  offer  Incentive  payments  for  following 
certain  types  of  agricultural  planning  which 
would  most  benefit  our  Nation  The  basic 
idea  of  Incentive  payments  would  be  to  pay 
farmers  for  doing  things,  not  for  not  do- 
ing them.  Such  a  program  might  give  agri- 
culture a  fairer  share  of  the  Nation's  Income. 
An  example  of  this  Is  found  In  perllla  oil. 
w-hich.  as  you  know.  Is  a  drying  oil  used  by 
the  Navy  and  the  Army.  We  used  to  Import 
It  in  million-pound  lots  from  Japan.  We 
already  have  some  perllla  which  grows  wild 
in  the  South,  but  It  has  never  been  developed. 
It  seems  logical  that  Government  could 
give  the  farmers  some  kind  of  an  Incentive 
payment  so  that  Southern  farmers  could 
experiment  with  perllla  seed  Instead  of  be- 
ing paid  not  to  grow  cotton  There  Is  no 
reason  why  we  couldn't  grow  perllla  success- 
fully. 

It  took  us  a  century  to  grow  alfalfa  success- 
fully, but  we  did  It  It  took  half  a  century  to 
make  soybean  production  successful,  but  we 
did  it.  Under  a  program  of  incentive  pay- 
ments, with  proper  research  by  Government 
experimental  groups,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
create  new  markets  and  new  production  In 
this  country  In  a  short  time. 

In  any  event,  Government  mtist  do  more 
experimenting  In  creating 
There  are  tremendous  nrv,  : 
cultural  products,  new 
haven't  even  been  tapped 
positions  which  are  on  the 
lustrate  new  uses  for  agricultural  products, 
new  and  expanded  markets.  The  byproducts 
of  casein  may  some  day  be  more  valuable  than 
the  butterfat  content. 

The  dairy  farmers'  first  Job  today  Is,  of 
course,  to  meet  the  war  requlremente.     ;v   ao 
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Committee  To  Deal  With  Natioiial 
Defen.se   Legislation 

""  IIFMARK.^ 

(If 

HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

IN    IMF    ::OU--::   uF   HErivf>EXTVT 
y.r    (■■.)!, UN'S      Mr    .-^p.  iktr.  I  . 


SO  as  to  providr  for  a  ^:r  .:'      -  -.r- 
deal    with    r.  i ' ;   n  ■  -  ci»^f en.se    I >  -:  ■ 
Tho  resoluti.  ::  -p-^.ift.-  for  !*><^'f,    I' 
J  ■  :;ie  there  o  li" '  -■'  I  n-'.  i,;  :i,;  s.i .  ' 
\'.:v,  •■    -r^'   rr"  ••'r.lH■>r^h:•^    rl    ■{!'■    IIi:; 
th'    '.vL-aum  at  ^uch  a   .  ruf"' 

*.  itional  defenst     ■.r,    \    >r'''.,:  -•: 
not    a    d:viSibIp    thine      In    .h    r' 
sense,  it  is  not  duu-^iblt-  ar  .ii:      I    : 
the  protection  ^:     i  •    I  r..  t.i  S  .: 
whatever  !;'■■  n;    .;i   .:.s- :  u  ■;■.■■:■.  a  /  . 
Congress   js:  ".  :i■■^   li-ui   \''.v  eni:..v 
by  such  means   bv     h-   Commr.n 
r^    f  in  such  ways,  in  his  wi>dom 
:  determine,   after    roun?e!;n2 

such  exports  cr  authcrlties  as  he 
elect.     It  is  not  an  Army  mi5sion 
not  a  Navy  mi.s.aion — it  is  not  an  air 
:         >n.  though  I  may  say.  by  way 
;.  i     cticn.  that  it  is  petting  to  hi 
When  a  state  of  war  exists  it  is  a 
of  the  v  -^  en*  of  all  fori 

most  int.         ;.:  and  effective  ^.i:, 

Under  cur   present  legislative 
we  have  a  committer  dealing  w  t 
l-hu^^    Hnd    another   commit.- e    d 
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w  h  ,in  'h'  r  fhase.  Neither  has  nor  is  | 
-upp,.'''l  -Aitn  tlv  '.O-.'-'p  p'f'jre.  One 
!:-ur-  *h''  Chl-f  rf  .-•:i'T  ;..Mi  \he  Other 
Yr-M-  '*-.'  Chu".  of  N.i"  i:  I)','  r.r .  -  ■  and 
ci.;:  i.;ix.  '.h-'.T  -■.'.::  u.iy.  'ilu  fight 
1.  u'ui  dw.  ,  !.  •  <c-  .'.  .^l..it  the  left  hand 
1.-  .ii)!:a.;  C»:,.  ,'i;;-ittt's  one  way  and 
Ml''  oi;»r  r  i:.  i'rs  ;in"ihpr  way  upon 
piip.  >^:^  ::•■•  '  .  r  i>'  '  xactly  upon  all 
:-  ;;-  .^•  im^s  one  lakes  the  Initiative, 
ar.d  iirr  the  Other  follows.  The  two 
A  :  F  :  ces  are  almost  inseparable  in  time 
u:  A  i;  p.irlicuiarly  as  to  employment. 
."  :  V  ■  ■  provides  for  one  service  and 
\.i:>'  (  1  :  p:  Aides  for  the  other  service 
.vrhin;r  i  mt  meetings,  without  having  a 
pii'u  f  <f  the  aims  of  both.  The  two 
s»^rvices  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
ammunition  ol  the  same  type  and  qual- 
r-.  and  use  very  largely  identical  guns, 
though  *ith  different  mounts  in  some 
f,.,  ,  ,  ,.  ,,,  ,.,j,  i^m  gach  is  provided  for 
.s'pan^'V  f'roduction  facilities  are 
r>;  ii'd  tor  separately:  facilities  where 
artui.  6  for  both  services  are  turned  out. 
many  identical.  Plight  training,  par- 
ticularly primary  training,  is  practically 
the  same,  and  the  training  of  groimd  and 
air  maintenance  forces  is  practicably 
id»^nMc  il  yet  we  find  each  provided  for 
separarelv  with  no  regard  whatever  for 
I   ^■r::i'  (  r..   or  the  Other  may  be  doing  or 


in- 


T!:..  whole  thing  is  so  incongruous  that 
:    Iv  :ders  on  the  ridicuious. 

W  :;av  >  a  single  Commander  in  Chief. 
f.ru:  w  should  help  him  by  giving  him  a 
^::.-Me  empowering  agency. 

The  only  place  where  we  get  the  whole 
picture,  or  wh'?re  coordination  can  be  at- 
tempted, is  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
P'-'.  t"'^ns,  where  the  whole  committee  has 
ar.  '  pportunity  to  pass  upon  the  pro- 
posals of  its  two  separate  and  distinct 
military  and  naval  sutxrom  rait  tees,  and 
the  clerk  serv.nc  both  subcommittees  is 
cur  rh.'f  reliance  for  coordination.  I 
think  tiiLxj  two  subcommittees  should  be 
combined,  and  I  plan  to  urge  that  couise 
iif>iri  (  ur  very  able  and  distinguished 
c..;  ;r;;.uri  the  Honorable  Clakekce  Can- 
non. 

The  present  system  Is  wholly  wrong. 
jnefBcient,  and  was  long  ago  outmoded, 
.i.-.d  I  .ubmit.  as  common-sense  biislness- 
in-  r.  w.  ^  .-houid  change  the  rules  in  the 
ir.anr;. ;  I  have  suggested  at  the  earliest 
oppi<jr-i;r:,'  y 


Flag  Day  .Address  by  Senator  Vniey 


b  "TENSION  OF   RKM.a;, 


HO:r  .ALEXANDER  WILLY 

IN    I  fit    SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday  Jh""  ?9,  1942 

M..    V.lLEY.     Ml.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
]   the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Flag  Day 
]  address  delivered  by  me  at  Milwaukee, 
I   W:s..  on  June  14.  1942.  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Elks  Civic  Flag  E>ay  Com- 
mittee. 


:;L.,i  I  t;..  J 

Thef>?  bfing  no  objection,  'h*'  a-idi.  v- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  li:i  Hkihk  d, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Brother  Bks,  distinguished 
guests,  fellow  Americans,  It  Is  always  an  hor  or 
to  s^peak  on  the  subject  of  the  Nation's  fliig. 
In  these  crucial  day^  It  is  even  more  of  »n 
honor.  Along  with  that  honor  comes  an  obli- 
gation wh>ch  I  recognize  in  a  spirit  of  deep 
humility — ail  obligation  to  outline  the  s;g- 
nlflcance  and  the  rich  meaning  which  ttat 
flag  has  for  us— an  obligation  to  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  ideals  and  the  Nation  which  that 
flag  reprcsenls. 

It  may  serve  some  purpose  for  us  to  briefly 
review  the  history  of  oiii  flag  not  merely  as 
a  collection  of  facts  but  because  the  histc-ry 
of  our  flag  sheds  light  on  its  significance. 

In  Milwaukee,  where  we  have  such  an  tx- 
cellent  school  system.  I  am  certain  every  school 
child  knows  that  late  In  1775  the  Continen'^l 
Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
the  quesUon  of  a  single  flag  for  the  Thirteen 
Colonies.  We  know  that  a  flag  design  known 
as  the  Grand  Union  Flag  was  recommend.jd. 
We  know  that  John  Paul  Jones  hoisted  this 
flag  on  his  masthead  early  in  December  of 
1775,  and  we  know,  moreover,  that  it  was 
hoisted  mer  the  headquarters  of  Gen  George 
Washington  at  Cambridge.  Mass. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  this  flag  did 
not  have  a  completely  American  Identity  and 
consequently  there  was  a  general  demand  for 
a  new  design  On  June  14  in  1777  the  Con- 
gress provided  "thai  the  flag  of  the  Uni'.ed 
States  be  13  stripes  of  alternating  red  and 
white  and  that  the  union  be  13  stars,  white  . 
on  a  blue  fleld,  representing  a  new  constel- 
lation." 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  Philadelpila 
Quakerts.*.  Betsy  Ross,  actually  made  the  first 
flag  at  her  upholstery  shop  on  Arch  Str««t, 
In  Philadelphia,  but  we  do  know,  howe\er, 
that  it  was  a  home-made  flag  which  flew  over 
Fort  Schuyler,  of  New  York,  on  August  3, 
1777.  when  the  fort  was  attacked  by  the 
British   and   the  Indians. 

That  was  probably  the  flrst  time  that  the 
United  Butes  flag  as  we  first  knew  it  was 
fired  upon.  It  was  a  flag  made  from  strips  of 
white  torn  from  the  soldiers'  shirts  and  w.th 
strips  ol  red  torn  from  a  red  petticoat  belong- 
ing to  the  wife  of  one  of  the  soldiers.  The 
blue  strips  were  cut  from  a  blue  cloth  coat 
belonging  to  one  of  the  officers. 

Ordinarily  we  mee;  today  primarily  to  com- 
memorate the  first  authorization  by  Congress 
on  June  14.  1777.  of  Old  Glory.  Our  flag  is 
the  third  oldest  of  all  of  the  national  stand- 
ards of  the  world  and  it  has  a  long  and  honor- 
able history. 

Today,  however,  we  are  met  to  do  more  than 
to  commemorate  the  authorization  of  cur 
flag.  We  are  met  to  recovenaut  ourselves 
and  our  faith  with  the  timeless  dedication 
Lincoln  made  at  Gettysburg  to  the  imfixiisl.ed 
work  "thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. ' 

Tears  and  tributes  are  not  enough.  Thli.  Is 
no  time  for  thf  emptiness  of  words.  Ratter, 
it  Is  a  time  for  the  fullness  of  deeds. 

The  battle  lor  freedom  and  freemen  Is  not 
yet  won  It  is  t)etng  waged  on  every  con- 
tinent and  sea.  We  are  met  today  in  a  sp  rit 
of  grim  reality  The  campflres  of  10.000.000 
men  are  burning  Human  liberty  is  still  at 
stake.  The  torch  of  freedom,  however.  Is 
aflame — especially  In  our  beloved  America 

Today  we  are  less  concerned  with  the  pi.st 
history  than  with  future  history.  Yet  we 
can  Interpret  the  futore  only  in  the  light  of 
what  the  flag  has  symbolized  in  the  past. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said:  "Accept  It, 
then.  In  all  Its  fullness  of  meaning.  It  Is  not 
a  painted  ra;^.  It  is  a  whole  national  hlstcry. 
It  Is  the  Constitution.  It  Is  the  Government. 
It  Is  the  free  people  that  stand  in  the  Gove  -n- 
ment  on  the  Constitution.  Forget  not  what 
It  means,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  ideals  t*  tnae 
to  your  country's  flag." 
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in  'wr,.  ■. :'  ■:.    '■'•  r/  tc::   >.,■;(■:'.■    !.■!    Ww   \\\c\ 
arir.iHl    \,..\<v>       l\    \>    .1    -■, 'bn    d.i't'ct. 
ci..!'  ;ic  u.T'.d  !  -r  t'.i!  r,  -i  u--     \\'.A".:\i.r  '.si    ix- 
on  '!;e  riri.'ing  front  •,  r  -:.  •    *■  :.  ■;::!'  :r    n; 

T':i'-f    Mi.es    call    fo:    H    ■.  c:!,!),!"  «     t!'^.;-  uU":: 

c'.  ■»•::  t  ■  •;;!'  r  ,u^c  of  freedom.  Thm-  rati  be 
no  r.i' kf'r*  I ;:.!.:  \\\  rnl'hpr  or  RVh^u:  r  i:;i^i- 
llne  1!  vT  iM  'nir  '.I  ;h:  t!  ik;  Tin  if  :,il  Ih' 
no  cr:!:c.-ni  bv  ::■',(  Pii.b;',:  H.t'.r:^  ..I  o\u 
Cii..  vrr:  .n:ci,! ,  1  u;  ;;.(■il^  i  :  ;.:  p.ru-ni  of 
iW  ;i.p    :t   '.vc    irr  tr,;.'  !.■   •:;•■  i;.  l: 

It  u.i-  ■.,,,-t  lb'.  \«Mrs  ;uv;  t'-d.iv  'hat  Con- 
gress met  in  li.tif'piT.dt  r.if  H;i;i  .w  Phila- 
delphia to  pass  a  re.  uh.itiGn  I... .a  C.ipt  John 
P  .i;I  Jones  was  to  be  appointed  to  command 
ihp  khlp  RangeT  That  was  the  same  dav  *hat 
Cr-'  •-  made  provision  for  a  fl:  c  '  the 
United  Slates.  All  of  us  remember  John  Paul 
Jones'  famous  cry,  "That  flag  and  I  are  twins. 
born  the  same  day  and  the  same  hour.  We 
cannot  be  parted  in  life  or  in  death.  So  long 
as  we  can  float  we  shall  float  together.  If  we 
must  sink,  we  shall  go  down  as  one." 

Each  one  of  us  as  individuals — each  group 
as  an  economic  segment  of  our  general  econ- 
omy— each  group  in  our  American  life,  what- 
ever their  interests  may  be,  would  do  weU 
today  to  subscribe  to  that  simple  statement — 
as  long  as  we  float,  we  will  float  together;  if 
we  must  smic.  we  go  d  v\r.  as  one;  we  cannot 
be  parted  in  life  or  in  dtath. 

The  national  interest,  the  national  secur- 
ity, and  the  hopes  and  the  Ideals  of  a  great 
people  are  paramount  today.  It  would  serve 
no  purpose  for  any  Individual  or  any  busi- 
ness or  any  group  to  isolate  itself  from  the 
effects  of  this  war  If  any  among  us  retain 
their  special  interests  over  the  interests  of 
the  Nation,  they  must  realize  that  those  in- 
terests would  be  permanently  lest  If  the 
Nation's  cause  were  lost. 

We  are  all  in  the  same  boat  together  If 
any  In  that  boat  fail  to  pull  on  the  oars,  they 
are  temporarily  escaping  a  brief  hardship,  but 
they  are  Irretrievably  lost  with  the  rest  If 
the  ship  sinks. 

A  great  portion  of  the  civilized  world  has 
been  enslaved  in  the  most  barbaric  bondage 
the  world  has  ever  known.  They  have  been 
enslaved  partly  because  men  and  groups  else- 
where refused  to  subjugate  themselves  to  the 
national  interests  and  to  the  national  se- 
curity. 

If  we  were  to  lose  this  war,  there  would  be 
no  rights  and  no  privileges  for  anyone.  There 
would  be  no  rights  and  no  privileges  for  any 
group.  It  Is  well  for  us  to  remember  that. 
■When  John  Paul  Jones  raised  that  flag  with 
his  own  hands  on  the  staff  of  the  Hanger, 
there  were  13  States  and  3.000,000  people.  To- 
day our  State  of  Wisconsin  alone  has  a  larger 
population  than  the  entire  country  had  at 
that  time.  Stretching  across  the  span  of  165 
years,  however,  the  convictions,  the  Ideals, 
the  hopes  of  131.000.000  people  are  one  with 
those  of  the  little  group  who  met  at  Phila- 
delphia at  Independence  Hall  on  June  14. 
1777 

The  flag  has  been  altered  in  design,  but  the 
convictions,  the  Ideals,  and  the  hopes  It  rep- 
resented then  are  the  same  today 

This  is  the  same  flag  that  fluttered  over  the 
ragged  armies  of  General  Washingt  n  when 
they  marched  Into  Yorktown.  It  Is  the  same 
flag  that  was  carried  through  the  Ice  floes 
of  the  Delaware  and  on  to  Trenton. 

It  is  the  same  flag  that  flew  at  Bunker 
Hill;  that  flew  at  Tlconderoga;  that  Perry  car- 
ried at  Lake  Erie;  that  flew  over  LawTence  as 
he  died  on  the  deck  of  the  Chesapeake. 

It  Is  the  same  flag  that  flew  over  the 
Alamo:  it  is  the  same  flag  that  was  flown  at 
the  Little  Big  Horn  with  Custer;  it  is  the 
same  flag  that  stormed  the  heights  at  Cha- 
pultepec.  This  Is  the  flag  that  went  with 
Zachary  Taylor  to  Buena  Vista,  with  Dewey 
at  Manila  Bay,  with  Jackson  at  N>  w  cir  t  ins, 
with  the  Rough  Riders  at  San  Juan  Hdl     It 
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waving  ever  th.(  Nation's  Capitol  It  is  the 
same  flag  that  flies  here  at  Washington  Park 
today  It  is  the  same  flag  that  ha.s  flown  over 
all  our  land  What  Is  Impressive  about  this 
fact  i5  that  wherever  our  flag  is  displayed 
throughout  the  land  it  represents  one  people, 
one  Nation.  Indivisible. 

When  that  flag  was  adopted  by  Congress 
there  were  13  distinct  colonies  fighting  the 
mother  colony  They  had  one  objective,  and 
that  objective  was  liberty. 

This  flag  was  its  symbol  and  it  v/elded  those 
Tliirteen  Colonies  into  a  united  confederation. 
It  is  my  fervent  belief  that  in  these  grave  days 
our  flag  symbolizes  the  overwhelming  unity 
of  our  people 

Our  first  task  then  today  is  to  forge  into 
the  American  consciousness  a  realization  of 
what  cut  fliie  ^vn.hchzes  Groups  such  as 
this  one  !;..iki  a  creat  contribution  when 
they  focus  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  on  the  deep  significance  of  the  flag. 

We  are  too  prone  to  accept  cmr  flag  and 
what  it  symbolizes  as  the  free  birthright  of 
every  American  It  is  such  a  birthright,  but 
It  is  imperative  for  us  to  realize  that  It  Is 
not  ours  alone — that  it  belongs  also  to  gen- 
erations yet  unborn — that  it  is  curs  to  cher- 
ish as  trustees  and  to  pass  on  to  future  gen- 
erations unsullied  and  unmarred  as  the 
symbol  of  a  great  free  people. 

That  is  why  It  Is  vital  for  us  to  realize 
what  It  symbolizes  as  It  flies  across  a  Nation 
of  48  States  and  over  131.000.000  people  who 
give  it  allegiance. 

The  American  flag  symbolizes  so  much  that 
can  be  found  only  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  that  it  seems  presumptuous  for  me  to 
attempt  to  reduce  Its  Ideals  to  words. 

My  poor  evaluation  can  add  little  to  the 
glory  of  our  flag  and  my  words  of  explanation 
are  no  more  eloquent  than  the  simple  but 
unspoken  understanding  of  any  American 
boy — even  though  he  may  never  have  read  of 
the  history  of  his  flag. 

It  is  with  deep  humility  that  I  consider  the 
significance  of  our  flag  as  a  symbol.  It  Is  a 
symbol  of  our  ideals,  of  our  progress,  of  our 
liberties,  of  our  happiness,  of  our  free-born 
American  Initiative,  of  cur  hopes,  our  ambl- 
tlons,  cur  history,  cur  principles,  our  inspira- 
tion, our  patriotism,  our  truth — and  our 
heroes. 

It  Is  the  living  emblem  of  cur  freedom, 
of  our  sacrifices,  of  our  fortitude,  of  our 
reverence,  of  cur  equality,  of  our  independ- 
ence, of  our  sovereignty,  of  our  principles, 
of  our  righteousness,  our  justice,  our  honor, 
our  sincerity — and  certainly  of  our  destiny. 

It  is  a  symbol  of  the  American.  We  stem 
from  many  bloodstreams,  but  we  are  a  new 
race,  a  peculiar  people,  free  of  the  prejudice*, 
hatred,  and  limitations  of  other  people. 
Under  heaven  and  under  the  flag  we  are 
Americans.     There   is   no  hyphen   there. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  us  to  pay  homage  to 
that  flag.  Ours  must  be.  as  it  has  always 
been,  more  than  a  lip  service. 

Ours  must  be  a  homage  expressed  In  our 
every  thought,  word,  and  deed.  Yes,  our  Job 
must  be  in  these  chaotic  days  a  dedication 
to  that  flag,  a  dedication  and  a  consecration 
of  all   we  are  or  hope   to  be. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  know  as  trustees  of 
this  flag  and  what  it  symbolizes,  that  in  this 


cuuli.rt  \M'  ,itc  not  ensat;ed  .11  v  w.-.t  .:  n  i.- 
quest  o;  k.  r.-ytion  We  covet  no  land,  and 
we  seek  the  enslavement  of  no  people.  We 
t.cht  only  for  the  security  and  the  survival  of 
our  Ideal  of  freedom  We  ent..  !  his  war 
With  clean  hands.  We  will  .^  .  th  s  war 
with  an  unsullied  flag  and  we  will  win  the 
peace  with  pn   un'\illt«^d  flne 

The  story  ■■■■■'.  .\!:,rrir.<  ^  t:.if  ;..  ur  tten  not 
only  In  the  buttles  lor  ;;  '>  h'  :.acnce.  not 
only  in  the  battles  for  tht  :  t  <  aom  of  the 
seas,  not  only  in  the  battles  to  vindicate  our 
sovereignty,  not  only  in  the  battle*  against 
tyranny;  It  Is  written  also  wherever  our 
citizens  have  had  great  Ideals,  wherever  they 
have  had  great  convictions,  wherever  they 
have    sacrificed   for   a   ncble   cause 

We  who  live  under  this  flag  believe  in  In- 
spiring allegiance  not  by  hatred,  fear,  and 
oppression,  but  by  the  common  bond  of  tol- 
erance, service,  Justice,  and  freedom,  and  the 
golden  rule. 

In  addition  to  the  dedication  of  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor,  for  the 
cause  of  victory,  we  must  keep  alive  in  our 
daily  lives  the  ideals  incorporated  In  our 
flag.  Our  land  must  remain  a  haven  and 
refuge  for  the  oppressed  There  must  never 
be  a  period  of  witch  hunting  In  the  United 
States.  There  must  never  be  oppression  In 
this  land 

There  mu.^t  be  a  t  eafflrrnation  of  our  .--p.:- 
itual  obligation.  There  must  be  a  continual 
prayer  in  our  hearts  to  the  Creator  for  guid- 
ance. There  must  be  a  continual  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  dependence  upon  Divine 
Providence.  Our  lives  must  stand  for  moral 
Integrity  and  truth  and  conviction  and  dedi- 
cation 

.,  .,  ^.  ,v.  ..  .xr-rY-  Hgo  we  cb.'iervpd  Merao- 
rla  D.i;  .>  Mcni  ::...  Day  of  those  who  car- 
ried the  flag  and,  with  it,  our  hopes  and  our 
Ideals  In  years  gone  by  From  the  cold,  voice- 
less lips  of  those  who  have  left  those  stirring 
and  tragic  yesterdays  to  dwell  In  other  worlds 
with  Him  who  peoples  all  abodes  of  time, 
there  comes  a  call  From  the  men  who  car- 
ried this  flag  at  Bunker  Hill,  at  Valley  Forge, 
at  Gettysburg,  at  Antletam;  from  Atlanta, 
the  Wilderness,  and  on  Bataan  and  Corregi- 
dor.  comes  a  call.  It  Is  the  high  call  of  des- 
tiny— the  destiny  of  free-bom  men  to  serve 
the  full  dignity  of  mankind  in  the  banish- 
ment of  slavery,  hate,  and  war. 

All  America  Is  the  direct  heir  of  the  birth- 
right of  freedom.  Others  fought  for  that 
freedom.  In  deep  humility  we  acknowledge 
that  they  enshriaed  their  ideals — they  won 
their  battle.  Ours  must  still  be  won — In  the 
preservation  of  America. 

To  perpetuate  our  dream  of  freedom  for 
enslaved  humanity  and  to  Insure  its  sur- 
vival, America  has  drawn  the  sword.  We 
have  faced  the  challenge,  "Look  ye  to  the  rock 
whence  ye  are  hewn, '  and  we  have  highly 
resolved  that  ours  is  a  living  legacy  which 
shall  not  die.    We  will  keep  faith. 

A  righteous  victory  will  be  ours.  A  just 
peace  will  be  ours.  For  them  we  acknowl- 
edge our  dependence  on  Divine  Providence. 
For  them  we  renew  to  those  living  and  dead 
who  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
our  pledge  that  we  will  bold  high  the  flag. 
We  will  keep  faith. 

We  are  entering  a  great  epoch  In  human 
affairs,  when  the  meaning  of  our  flag  le  be- 
coming a  living  thing,  which  we  recognize 
with  a  deeper  understanding  than  at  any  time 
In  the  last  2  decades  Today  this  flag  and 
this  people  have  a  tryst  with  destiny  Tired, 
worn  humanity  Is  looking  to  us  to  keep  the 
torch  of  reason,  of  tolerance,  of  Christianity, 
of  Justice,  of  liberty,  and  freedom  alive,  so 
that  when  this  holocaust  is  over,  poor,  be- 
nighted mankind  can  find  its  way  back  to 
the  light,  such  as  we  have  under  this  flag. 

May  we,  under  God  and  under  this  flag, 
prove  equal  and  worthy  of  this  great  cause. 
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A  Projram  To  Lower  American  Stjandard 
of  Livinf 


FXTFN'SK'N   C^F   REMARKS 

r      f 

HON.  AUGUST  H.ANDREsIeN 

'  i|      M  :  N  VFS.    T  < 

IN    niF   t'O'   -K   OF   HEJ'HK.-P'N'TA'J^IVFb 

^T-     AlTiT'ST    H     an:)rfsf:>'      Mr. 

American  ai.d  tl-.t-  -•.,■:  t'-.i:  ■.    -^  [  ii-;:.>"il- 

l ;,'-■■  f  .:  -'r.'  S' . <■'.'■  •  ^i  G"'..;  »;.a,  I.a-  rxr.:  'fn 

t;  ^*  .f  ■'■:■!' u.in   r.f  f.^ry   M 'mb*';-   i>:   C'T.- 

g:-'- .       I  -'.0  i  r.b»    :'.::•."  ■.'::!»'  scrtimer';: 

f>\ ;■;■■■'■->'■!-!  bv  Mr    Lmd- r.  .ir.d   arri  •he: 

I  ■ '■    d  k:t\c    [♦•■rmission    to    ;;i 

%■:■  '.». '  ,1-   i  p:ir"  'f  rr.y  :••  T.irk^     '%'h:i'  do 

y-  .   •;:::. K   ,.^:r':*    ;•  ^      D     y.  ;.i   :- 

t!:.,i'  ;•„  ..>  ab-'U'  ■  .n:-    f-  :  Co:;^;:-- 

I  :.:'!       I   All:  :,tiU'  :T';',i!>'  tr:  >ay  db(    u  ih; 

r:r'.>.  f><  .n'    :t:    i  ii-ttc:  da; t- 

1m.    fA:-!-."i?  W'M.  .S'>  N  Br  A'^KrT  T 

(By  Tom  L.:   ;." 
T  y  r.f  b'^-t    Tc  mp  ft  r.  [r.      !  d  . . '  ■ .  ^  ;ti  i«.iz 
$•■    ..■■>.   i;  ■  !,•;,.•,    :'V   -..e   Ur,;'c<1   -••a'.t'i   L>-i.'H;  ■ - 
m«2lt  i.I   A.;-:.  ■<. ■!..:►■        I  :■l^■  iidriif  ■  I   ' 
llcatloi.     -      '-;'  •■.•■:•■»'    ■    ■:,"  A:!,- 
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act? 


u:j- 
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that   C    L;.. 
culture  iB  c  i- 


on  soU-cuii.^ervMt  !■  :     a    ric. 


. rv    tact 
I    A^rl- 


not    in    tl.e     L:,.'-ecJ     Sta'os    but     .i      »^  nth 
America 

I   And   that   tnere   ;s   a   -<•     ..  i.c   De- 

partment of   Agriculture    ;:.    v\      ..    i     on   for 
International    cl("velL.pm'n'       :  .1     which 

Compete  speclf\cull>  with  i^ui  .A::.«     ik..  crops 

This  llttie  txxjk  tells  of  d.:;  .  I.',  trade 
agreements  announced  by  ■<.>..;.•.,  ,.f  State 
Cordell  Hull.  Among  t:  n;  -  .:  i^  •  ■  ir.ont 
tor  the  Un;*<d  S"ates.  ti.ruugu  u.e 
Ity  Credit  C"  ;;  .ration,  to  purcli 
»urplu!«  cvix^r.  tor  the  duration  ol  ; 
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•tatloi!    i"    I::.K      NJ  " '.  i  .;'   Peru 
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■r    M:n- 


•!'.p  "on- 
M.4r.o  f  c  ■  :  f^'  an 
s'.rtion  t<  :■■•■  n.an- 
v.  ■;  i  \  '•r;.:r.r:,p  Pt'T'a 
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region  and  in  £e:,"rt.     ■.-:  ;:-,(•  »•:.:.:('  .Aiii.izi  r. 
Basin    i:.    P>r\;      E!Vi;•ii.-l.■^.s    *, .:    b*-    .  n    c.<- 
eropc    th.'<-     .\  n;p. ••:■:>':■.:     Ur.  'tHi    S'.,;f'    pr 
duction.  but  sucii    !.-  :nt'   o.  :..-^un".iit :.  :i   esse-. 
tials  as  fruits    \'x'<-;.it;l->-;    jii.vi.Tv    av.d   1 
8t..:<k    will    ;.■  ■    ^:»'    :.«.  ka;'-;t  :;       I>v:,i    .-:;■ 
f.iTn*    w, '  1     bt*       p^T.'   Mi     .-i::  1    :'.» 
Tr:..,..    .■.,..    Lk-   pr  >dacei.l   f.T  cl..s"-'.l' 

■    \Pm !  NT  M  F  V  TS 

■\V';r'  .-".••^  etpar'.5:rr.  in  'he  I,a"'r.  Ani-T'^  ir. 
w    :•>:      '    'h''    LVparTT-.f^i"-. '     'f    .A»;r:r'.!  ■  •;r''    ;".,^rf 
brough*   '^b-'M-   •*■'  new  aripcii:!me:i-,«  '.ri   trie 
Offlcf"      '.    F    r-:::.    A--.    ',:'u:al    Re..r      r.-      D- 
R-.s^  E    M'  ■  re  as  A>#-:>'a:::  Direct:  I:.  c.""..ir:;e 


Hi  ;atlons.  and  R^oph  H. 
LJ'.vlslon  ol  Latin  Amert- 


i  '.  :  a  • . : ,  A  :t  ■- '  ■ 
.Ai,-e  '-. -  ":.:••'.  t 
ca,:    .\^' .    \:r  u:- 

^^.  ,  ^■  '  \  erpta  from  the  magazine 
A/    c  ..■    .->■  ae    Americas   are   most    en- 

i;g;.'.e:..i.g  .*  perusal  of  this  magazine  from 
month  to  month  sheds  new  and  heretofore 
undreamed  of  light  on  the  International 
scheme  headed  in  Washington  to  develop  a 
great  raw  materials  empire  to  furnish  low- 
priced  raw  miiter'.als 

It  is  very  f.-ankly  stated  in  this  magazine 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  the  plan  Is  to  bring  about  an 
equality  of  l;vmg  standards  of  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  with  those  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Soutli  America 

According  to  Agriculture  in  the  Americas, 
this  will  be  Drought  about  by  reduced  cost 
of  production  in  the  United  States  Every 
reasonable  pr-rson  knows  that  the  cost  of 
production  In  the  United  States  is  not  going 
•       -    -.■iuced,  but  is  constantly  going  up 

Evtry  .ntelligent  person  knows  that  as 
prices  are  increased  In  the  industrial  em- 
pire that  the  cost  of  produclna;  agricultural 
producu  in  the  United  Slates  is  bound  to  rise. 
Since  the  co.st  of  production  of  farm  prod- 
ucts m  the  L  niled  Sutes  is  bound  to  go  up, 
and  since  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  SecreUry  of  State  Intend  to  force  the 
American  fp.imer  to  compete  in  world  mar- 
kp\>  with  th>?  farmers  of  South  America  and 
':."•■  countries — any  person  oi  ordinary  In- 

> :ence  knows  that  the  standard  of  living 

:,  A:nerican  farms  will  be  forced  lower  and 
iG-.ver 

These  special  trade  agreements  are  entered 
into  by  Secretary  of  State  Hull  under  the 
authority  of  Congres*.  and  the  money  being 
spent  by  the  United  Sutes  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  developing  as?riculture  in 
South  America  Is  being  furnished  by  Con- 
gress. 

Congress  :an  stop  the  trade  agreements 
and  Congress  can  stop  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment from  spending  the  farmf-  rp'-ney 
In  foreign  counUies.  Again  we  a;^k  '.  .  will 
Congress  do'i* 


Campaign     or    Retrenchment   in   Print. n^^ 
ar.d  Paper  Costs  Bears  Fruit 


nr 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 


T    :  vn; «  N  \ 


EPRESENTATIVES 
c  27.  1942 


Sa'urdc:^    J 

Mr  LITXj')\\'  M:  .-;  aker,  I  am  en- 
couraged Ui  t>eUe%'e  that  a  large  sum  of 
mnr.t^y  can  be  saved  annually  for  the 
b- :.!  fit  of  our  tajcpayers  as  the  result  of 

a  .'  ':<  :  A'r.  '".  T  ■  nt  out  on  February  12 
to  'b.e  ■>•  1  ■.'  :  ail  of  the  Government 
d*  pu'.Tur.' •  bu:aus.  and  independent 
f  -ab:  ^rr-nt.^^  calling  attention  to -the 
.<;•  igj  : ana  cost  of  Government  and  re- 
q'>  s  .ns;  'h  -  head  of  each  activity  to  con- 
dac:  a  >ur\ey  to  determine  how  savings 
n.-iy  bf  ace  ")mpli5hed  in  paper  and  print- 
in  t;  ■  xyt  n.-i  .- 

F. ':■■  C.  b:r.'"  .".ead  and  every  bureau 
ch;f  f  whr;:i  I  .d dressed  replied  to  my 
;.  rt-\'-  pr  n  :-.r..^  !ull  cooperation  in  this 
j^,p..p  ,,  v.r-.p<T  ri,  wn  the  cost  of  these  con- 
*r  :;ab:a  pr-.r.*;r..:  paper,  and  kindred 
iLem.>. 

Numerous  surveys  are  now  in  progress 
a^  a  .'t  ut  of  the  request.  In  many 
c  •  i.e:  :r.o:  aaces  surveys  already  have  been 


completed,  waste  has  '"-'n  p.iriinM.d, 
and  efficiency  methods  h  v-  b^an  ir'ro- 
duced  which  are  really  hold: n a  paprr  and 
printing  expenses  to  the  m.::.:::u:n. 

As  an  indication  of  the  retrenchment 
which  has  been  started  in  this  partic  ular 
direction.  I  submit  for  publication  ir  the 
Record  a  letter  I  have  just  received  irom 
Mr.  W.  N.  Thompson,  Admini^^' i?;v-' 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  (  f  tlv^  l^fa>- 
ury.  which  describes  the  progress  the 
f  inting  and  paper  economy  campaign 
is  making  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
Mr.  Thompson's  letter  is  as  follows: 

Treasttht  Department, 
Washington.  June  25,  1S42. 
Hon   Lours  LtiDLow 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C. 

Mr  DzAB  Mh  LtTDLOw;  Further  reference  is 
made  to  yciu  letter  of  February  12.  1942.  re- 
questing that  a  survey  be  conducted  with  a 
view  to  determining  possible  savings  In  the 
paper  and  printing  expenses  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

This  survey  has  been  completed,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  you  that  the  complete 
elimination  of  certain  reports,  prtss  releases. 
buUetlns.  and  mimeographs,  and  the  d  scon- 
,tlnuance  of  the  use  of  certain  items  of  sta- 
tionery supplies  will  effect  annual  savliig?  cf 
45.237  pounds  of  paper  or  paper  products, 
having  an  estimated  valu?  of  $5,698.  Curtail- 
ment of  the  number  of  copies  of  other  reports, 
press  releases,  bulletins,  mimeographs,  end  in 
the  volume  of  stationery  supplies  u!=f  J  will 
effect  additional  annual  savings  of  29.439 
pounds  of  paper  or  paper  products,  having  an 
estimated  value  of  $3  353  The  conibined 
total  annual  savings  will  be  in  excess  of  74.000 
pounds  of  paper  or  paper  products,  having 
an  estimated  value  of  over  $9,000 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  specific  items 
of  estimated  annual  savings,  the  bureaus, 
offices,  and  divisions  of  this  Departmei  t  will 
endeavor,  thrcugh  elimination  or  curuilment, 
to  accomplish  other  savings,  the  estl  nated 
extent  or  value  of  which  cannot  now  be  com- 
puted Such  additional  Items  Include:  Re- 
duction In  number  of  copies  of  printed  or 
processed  material:  utilization  of  oksolete 
printed  or  mimeographed  forms  and  clr:ular8 
for  scratch  sheets  and  routing  slips;  rejse  of 
envelopes  fit  for  fiirther  service;  forwtjrding 
the  dally  accumulation  of  mall  to  the  same 
addressee  under  a  single  cover,  single  spacing 
all  material,  wherever  possible;  maximum 
utilization  of  each  sheet  of  paper;  and  the 
use  of  half-size  sheets  where  possible. 

This  Department  heartily  concurs  In  the 
views  expressed  In  your  letter.  The  attention 
of  every  employee  of  the  Government  fhould 
be  called  to  the  necessity  for  economy,  find  In 
this  connection  you  may  be  assured  of  the 
Treasury's  complete  and  continuing  coopera- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W  N   Thompson. 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 


Criticism  ot  .Allied  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REM MUK.- 
or 

HON.  .\LLEN  J.  ELLENDEIl 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATFS 

M')nflay.  June  29.  1942 

Mi.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  I  a>k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m  'b.e 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  v>_ry   .unely 
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editorial  publi.shr-d  in  \\i>^  Sh!a\f'P(>:i 
Times  of  June  26,  1942  tntilied  ■'The 
Question  nf  Cv.ucisrr.   Ac;-;n," 

Tb.'  :•  b'  ::i=:  :.'i  .  ii  .-ction.  the  editorial 
wai  _;d-.rLd  [o  tjr  punted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

•HF   QfESTION  OF  CEmCISM    «,(,  MV 

An  American  commentator  broadcasting 
from  London  Thiu^sday  night  said  in  rather 
supercilious  tones  that  there  was  consider- 
able "dinner-table  resentment  in  London  over 
American  criticism"  of  the  British  rout  In 
Libya,  and  that  '"it  Is  to  be  hoped"  that 
sucii  criticism  in  the  United  States  will  end 
quickly. 

On  the  contrary,  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
time  will  never  come  in  the  United  States 
when  Justified  questioning  of  the  policies 
of  any  nation  to  whom  our  people  are 
vitally  tied  in  an  efifort  to  avoid  our  own 
destruction  will  cease — and  that,  of  course. 
Includes  our  own  Government.  The  United 
States  and  the  nations  with  which  it  is 
allied  stand  today  at  the  crossroads  of 
destiny.  There  certainly  must  be  no  use- 
less nagging  and  bickering  between  nations 
or  within  nations  At  the  same  time,  every 
government,  every  group  with  authority,  every 
military  or  civilian  leader  must  be  under 
the  sharpest  scrutiny  and  questions  must 
be  frankly  asked  and  answered  with  equal 
frankne.ss.  The  public  has  the  right  to 
demand  the  facts  about  any  war  situation 
from  its  own  government  (where  such  facts 
do  not  give  vital  military  Information  to  the 
enemy),  and  one  nation  has  a  full  nght 
to  know  whether  the  course  of  another  allied 
nation  Is  one  that  points  toward  eventual 
victory,  even  though  It  may  have  to  travel 
through  temporary  defeat. 

The  so-called  criticism  of  the  British  In 
this  country  is  not  actually  criticism  at  all. 
but  a  firm  determination  to  know  what  is 
going  on  and  to  do  our  full  part  in  help- 
ing the  British  remedy  any  faults  that  may 
be  revealed.  The  revelation  of  those  faults 
naturally  rests  with  the  British,  and  has 
been  left  there  by  us.  But  world  leadership 
has  been  forced  upon  the  United  States  as  the 
crossroads  of  destiny  Is  reached,  and  that 
leadership  affects  every  front  in  the  war. 
either  through  actual  fighting  now  or  in  the 
future,  or  through  furnishing  most  of  the 
material  for  fighting  by  our  Allies 

We  cannot  pass  ofl  with  a  shrug  the  charges 
by  some  of  England's  own  outstanding  lead- 
ers, such  as  Lloyd  George,  and  by  some  of  the 
pro-ChurchiU  newspapers,  that  many  war 
policies  of  the  prepent  British  Government 
are  questionable.  The  fate  of  the  United 
States  iUelf  rests  today  In  Libya.  Russia,  the 
Middle  East,  as  well  as  In  the  Aleutians,  at 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  on  our  coasts. 

Solution  of  the  British  problems  naturally 
rests  entirely  with  the  Briti.sh.  We  have  and 
seek  no  part  there.  It  Is  not  our  affair 
whether  Churchill  or  someone  else  Is  Prime 
Minister.  But  we  have  a  natural  determina- 
tion to  see  that  all  problems  of  all  of  the 
United  Nations  are  given  the  best  and  most 
effective  effort  at  solution  and  that  group  pol- 
icies involving  our  own  individual  fate  are 
policies  pointing  to  victory.  In  the  United 
States  our  own  people  have  followed  that 
course  with  otir  own  Government,  and  it  was 
only  through  Nation-wide  surges  cf  public  de- 
mand that  many  dangerous  war  weaknesses 
In  our  own  Government  were  eliminated. 
There  are  more  to  be  eliminated,  and  if  the 
Government  fails  to  act,  the  public  will,  and 
should. 

Among  the  questions  posed  by  the  Libyan 
collapse  are  two  in  particular:  How  did  the 
situation  become  so  desperate  on  an  impor- 
tant front  where  battle  had  been  simmering 
for  2  years  that  suicidal  risks  had  to  be  taken 
with  convoys  to  supply  the  British  fighting 
forces  in  the  midst  cf  combat — why  were  they 
BO  lacking  in  supplies  to  start  with?     And, 


A  :•  V  d  d  :!ie  collapse  come  so  quickly,  even  a:; 
•  ;:t  '.v  ri i;  was  being  told  that  superior  British 
t  p.  p:;-t  a:  -American  made — and  general- 
.^:    ])  a.  a    r.ipped  the  Najjl  attackers? 

These  questions  do  not  apply  to  Libya 
alone;  they  may  arise  at  any  front.  They 
have  arisen  at  many  fronts  in  the  past.  They 
may  form  the  keystone  to  our  future  war 
hopes.  The  answers  to  them  seem  to  lie 
in  one  or  more  of  three  possible  directions: 

(1)  Whether  the  fighting  equipment  now 
being  produced  by  the  United  Nations  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  Nazis,  as  the  British 
claim  In  the  matter  of  antitank  guns,  or 
whether  the  equipment  simply  was  not  used 
to  its  fullest  efficiency.  That  is  extremely 
important  to  this  Nation,  for  we  are  the 
arsenal  of  the  United  Nations. 

(2)  Why  the  Nazis  could  maintain  supply 
lines  over  hazardous  air  and  water  routes, 
which  enabled  them  to  revive  from  seeming 
collapse  and  rout  the  British,  who  could  not 
maintain  supply  lines  over  protected  land,  air, 
and  water  routes  created  during  more  than 
2  years  of  planning  and  experience  In  the 
area  concerned  The  question  is  raised  there 
as  to  whether  the  United  Nations  still  are  so 
short  of  production  and  transportation  that 
all  fighting  effort  must  be  merely  toward 
delaying  defeat  rather  than  avoiding  it. 

(3)  Whether  the  continuation  of  defeat  has 
been  caused  by  weakness  in  field  commands, 
in  planning  and  support  by  supreme  com- 
mands back  home,  or  in  both — and  that  al.so 
is  vital  and  should  not  be  concealed  if  it 
exists. 

These  questions  and  problems  have  arisen 
from  the  Libyan  collapse,  but  they  apply 
equally  to  the  whole  war  course  of  the 
United  Nations  on  all  fronts.  That  is  why 
they  are  being  and  should  be  discussed. 


.\  $24,000,000,000  Tax  Bill.  Not  a 
$6,000,000,000  Tax  Bill,  as  Adver- 
tised 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  l:£I  ilESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1942 

M:  HEED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
entirely  too  much  emphasis  is  being  put 
on  the  fact  that  the  new  tax  bill,  :as 
recpmmended  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  falls  somewhat  short  of  the 
$8,700,000,000  goal  set  by  the  Treasury. 

After  all,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  originate  revenue  legislation, 
not  the  Treasury  Department.  It  is  for 
Congress  to  decide  how  much  the  people 
are  to  be  taxed  and  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  existing  burden  can  be  in- 
creased without  drying,  up  the  tax  sources 
and  unduly  reducing  purchasing  power. 
True,  we  are  at  war  and  need  every  dollar 
of  taxes  that  can  be  raised,  but  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  existing  tax  burden 
in  contemplating  how  much  more  reve- 
nue we  can  raise. 

At  the  present  time  our  existing  tax 
structure  will  exact  from  the  people  $18,- 
359,000,000  in  the  fi'oal  year  beginning 
July  1.  The  Ways  a:.c;  M>  an.s  Commit- 
tee has  recommended  additional  taxes 
aggregating  $5,924,000,000,  which  will 
bring    the    total    Federal    tax    burden 


:a.-x!  >a"ai'  ta  '.l.v  st  app'erinp  tot  a:  ol  $24  - 
J8.:l  .000,000 

This  is  [aaar  ;;;r.i--~  ;li*'  !ai:best  amount 
CoH'T'i'd  da::::,'  ..•.:.'•  >.'•/.<  \^:^:  Tinder  the 
Wiala  v\';,:  R-  ■  -  ;:..  .A,  •  M-r.-over,  it 
does  not  induct  it,-  ."^  .tt  :i;.a  .s.  tax 
levies,  amouniiiii;  '.•■■^  -'na  $10  000  tiito.OOO 
additional,  mak'r:c  'ht-  ''aa!  tax  !aa:ca:i 
next  year  S34  ..'83  OOti  000.  or  approxi- 
mately 30  pficcni  id  tin  estima'ed  na- 
tional income. 

I  wish  to  n;.;kt  :t  clear  t;::i'  tb;"  new 
tax  bill  .soon  t<i  b-  raported  to  itit-  House 
by  *!;t  Ways  anb  Mt  ara's  Committee  is  not 
simply  a  bill  to  iia  •(';t>r  FadtT;i;  ;;i\-,-  by 
$6,000,000,000.  PlaUui,  il  shall  ::  b,  le- 
garded  as  a  bill  to  increa.se  tl:*  F  deral 
tax  bur'O'n  fr.  :n  $18  000  000  000  ','  $04  - 
000.000,000. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Treasury 
in\:tM;(bly  underestimates  the  amount 
of  r- Vt,  nue  a  bill  will  prnducp  In  the 
light  of  past  e\ia*;f::  t  u  i.  Freasury 
estimat'-:-  'he  '■■■■.■  ::ai  f:a;  u^  ::■■  a\  written 
will  UP.ouub'iai^y  b::'',a  •  :,:  ;i:::,:ial  reve- 
nue up  to  a  minimum  of  S-5  000  000  000, 
and  the  pb  lability  is  that  our  total 
Federal  la  \a  auc  will  substantially  exceed 
the  twenty-five  billions. 


Marshall  Field 
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^!■  PABATH  M;  S;a  ;..k 
d;i"."  '■■■:'  :l'\<  P'  ;b '.(.  riian 
IM:-  Hank:n  b::i-  -•' vr.  fit  \ 
a;  ■  .a  b  M:  M:i:  '-I'.a'.'.  F  •  a:  a:' 
cala,::;  FM,  iMak:ru;  -a  a'  <  :::• 
know  h(  cannot  .'>;,t:i'-*;,:;t:.i 
that  'h(  i:>'r]t.]''r::iri  v.  .::  i,b\-a' 
thesr  i:':.t;ba  iflaba^  a'buk'-- 
P?vl  a.i.  >  r:  ■*  agree  wa' ':  !:,-■  \a 
th,.'  '  'a  :  (  arr  vrrv  If  w  M';:: 
M:'  M,.a,b:ab  F.-ab  n> -.  a-  :: 
my  or  anyone  else's  hanri- 
miliar  with  world  conditions,  lu-  iralizcd 
that  the  President's  aims  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  Nation  should  not  be 
hampered  or  delayed  at  great  cost  and 
sacrifice  to  the  Nation,  and  therefore  has 
given  President  Roosevelt  his  full  sup- 
port. For  anyone  to  insinuate  that  Mr. 
Field  is  supporting  a  communistically  in- 
clined newspaper  is  unjustified  and  un- 
warranted. He  is  beyond  doubt  a  most 
loyal  and  patriotic  citizen,  and  is.  conse- 
quently, opposed  to  any  subversive  activ- 
ities that  may  endanger  the  future  of  our 
Nation,  its  freedom,  liberty,  and  demo- 
crat---  irstitutions. 

M;  Fa  ai  has  established  a  daily  news- 
paper in  my  city,  the  Chicago  Sun.  which 
is  supporting  President  R-^^im  vplt's  pol- 
icies, as  80  percent  of  th^  .A.nb a  can  peo- 
ple do,  and  it  is  giving  t::.  p  p  .  the  true 
facts  and  is  corbanni'  'la  Nazi-Fascist 
activities  and  p:  ;;.iii:ia(:  i  which  are  still 
goinp  ab  This  propaganda  ca  uplcd  with 
the  G.i.s(  ii.ination  of  specchai  m.idf^  on 
the  floor  by  a  few  gentlemen,  h:    e  a:.;i 
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ar-'  rr>'a*ine  di'^cnrd  and  disunry  and  are 

b-  .":.:  '  't:'.:,,.  :■.-.>■  ii>''d  by  H. tiff's  rfadio 
fi'i1  pr''p;i«:ir,d.i  m.ich:ru-  F  :r  a 
^■h..f  I  na'.>  pl'^acifc.  ar.ri  urgt-d  '..mitv  ;ir:d 
h  i.-rr.fir:','  and  thf  s-dimir.-itii-r-.  rif  ^hfj  un- 
V.  i::  ir,''-u  h"a(,  k-  :h:it.  w-'Tf  ar.'.i.  uiifur- 
lunntf.y  .i'f  n':'A-  t>.'::i»!  m:ic;e  u«ii;ri^' 
thosp  a.d;:'..^  th»'  Pr'"-:df'::'  n  pn't^ranJ  arid 
ir,  -rr.-''-i;  ^ns  'herr;  a.s  having  ;-ornr:.in;>- 
lic  U'ncl»'i*Cic.s,  ji_;.'t  a.s  ha.-^  t>''  :i  tiun" 
against  this  kiyal  i::d  p  i':;i):;c  Arr.frlcan. 
Mr    M,i!->ha!    P;r;d 

M."  rfpr.ik':,  if  iii'-r-  ;~,  any  danKiT  or 
discora  m  'ur  C'juniry  ii  i>  not  ci"  t(' 
&ny  c  ■ir:r::.ir...-'ii-  dcU*  i' .>■>.  but  t-n'.aiia"'-;. 
from  :.".'  Nazi  and  Fa -<  :.'<:  propaptn- 
dlsts,  iv'-m  t:-.'-  -ipp»'a.v:.>  pa  p.sts. 
r.r-n;n"' rv-r-.ti(ir:i>t.v  and  th^-e  pi'ifti- 
.1.^       ::,•  ■  .•  :  .ir.;.        arvl       h,r  rt'd  'I  J> 

*■ '■  .'.J'-n: '«'  di ■<' 'li ..^'■^  inai   '/'.'■  cii'fii,  pp- 

muni>'  ^  :<.'.  "  "a: :  i-d  <  'V.  m  u'  ly  '  1 1  l\,dr  I  ;.>r.; 
(■■.in  ?',t>i  .^'  a.  '■'.  .li'-^.  F''.v  '  d'  'h.'-~-  U'-n- 
tjtn'.'Ti  L'iinpiain  ';.a'.  '.  :if>  a;>'  a*  ir:  i,' 
smeart-d  •wn.'-i  ,::  :.{■.:  id  \  r.^V''  'ir-.d- : 
the  rl'  .lie  d  •[:■  D.^  ^  ci'ii::r.y  :•  ■■  ij:>-ss 
relefiUit.i.  -.'r.''ii:"d  ■■.'■lyijnf  *:;.j  inj  any 
way  supp";''!.:  I':f>.L;t  :::  R.^.^.  |.-it's 
policies.  ThtTrl' ;.- '  ^  I  a^a:n.  u;,^'  and 
plead  at  this  tin>'  .>.;:■•;  •::"  i  nr/l-.  i^ 
actually  in  da.-.^ri  thai  a.f  i-  v  M  nlb»-rs 
desist  in  smeann.;,-  p.r::  •:  citiztns.  who 
have  recognizt-d  thf  e: »  at  services  that 
are  b»^ing  rend-  :•  1  b;.  R  issia,  of  leing 
Cominunists.  an.d  to  .ta-  recklessl-  :n- 
sinuating  and  questioning  the  sin  1  r/v 
of  the  Soviet  leaders  *b;'  ar»  ^^n  b;f ;  [ally 
ri''ft'nd'.nR  'h'-ir  ciun'iy  and  wn^i.  ;i|  the 
>.in:-'  liint',  are  rtndenn.t!  a  s;rt'at  s-|vice 
to  our  own  crun'ry  arid  to  'dn.v  f.^;ji-.n=: 
asain-it     the    .;:urjl.    ::•.■■;  L.;ex>    Na/I-Jap 

Md.:  n,>  (if  our  people  are  str-'niiriU-ly 
u  :  li.r.^  day  and  n;k;:i'  t  i  >uppiy  oiiv  rurv 
dr"d>  of  tb;o'U,sand>  nf  Amt-ncan  >t':p:tT> 
u;  n;any  par'„>  -f  t!>-  world  nut  only  to 
sf'-.p  'h-'  Ax;.^  out  to  bnng  ab^ut  ir.oir 
d-d-a:  Th<-rrt,)rf\  ;'  o  In^h  timf  Itha' 
ll^'se  m^djufd  wrh  Niizi-Fasci.st  Idfido- 
Ki'-s,  m-iplant-'d  and  mj-'ott'd  in  thcii  by 
tb.f  da.^ta.-d:y  Nazi-Fvuci^t  p:"opai:an.ni>ts 
nn.d'-;'  ':>■  Itv-id-T-^hip  of  Sv!v.."-"''r  V,r'- 
ri.;;<  Wdliam  Dudley  Pelloy.  Coudhdm. 
an.d  r''l'.'-':<  >Jiou4d  rt-alizt.'  thai  ih^y  |;aw 
air-ady  d-nt-  enough  harm  and  sbould 
^;^■■p 

Mr  RANKIN  of  Mi>.>_v-^ippi,     Th.-  R-n 
tl«nian   kr.  .as  hf   t',a,>  i\:50aprd   tax^'.on. 
d. ■•'■-.  ho  r.'^''\ ' 

Mr   SABATII,      N  >   I  d.>  no"  kn.w  1 
cr  ii  It  a  fao*  ' 


eph  J. 
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M-      MKA:'^        Mr      Pr d*'n',     I 

unaninx  u-  ^n:\:~fn{  to  hav->  punted  i 


1  the 


RKcnpD  a  patiioric  addr->s  d-liv-r'^d  re- 
cfn-ly  bv  -h-  Florvrabie  Jo<-.'ph  J.  K--lly, 
niav  r  of  mv  i  :n>^  city  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
:n  conneciior,  w.*h  'ht-  celebration  of 
pnae  Day. 

Thore  beinc  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  tD  \>~  prin'ed  In  tho  RrroRD. 
as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  honored  guests,  friends,  la- 
di^s  and  gentlemen,  permit  me  frankly  to 
say  that  I  lcv«;  your  greeting  and  youi  ap- 
plause, 

I  am  grateful  to  the  committee  for  the 
^  .'b  honor  done  to  me  by  Inviting  me  to 
hO  'rfv.a  this  magnificent  audience  I  thank 
■J-  halrman  for  the  flattering  words  he 
ti;ipl<;yed  in  presenting  me.  I  thank  you  all 
for  the  generous  warmth  by  which  you  have 
received  my  name 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  celebrate 
P  r  i'l  V  and  do  honor  to  Old  Glory  In  every 
u'  ■;:  ugh  which  mankind  has  passed  or- 
k,'i:  /ed  communities  have  had  appropriate 
tii.blems  for  tiie  assertion  of  their  authority 
at  home  and  their  rights  abroad.  Victories. 
s<iclal  progress  the  march  of  the  nations  to 
pra-sperlty  and  power  have  become  identified 
with  them  A  peculiar  veneration  has  con- 
secrated these  symbols  of  sovereignty  In- 
.sult  to  them  from  abroad  has  been  resented 
by  war  Treachery  to  them  at  home  has 
Ot>en  visited  with  the  penalties  of  treason. 

The  flag  which  we  are  gathered  to  honor 
today  Is  the  same  flag  under  which  our  fa- 
thers battled  for  freedom  and  independence 
In  the  hour  of  victory  we  have  given  it  to 
the  winds,  as  the  expression  of  our  thank- 
fulness and  Joy  In  the  days  of  calamity  we 
have  turned  to  It  for  support 

We  have  all  listened  Intently  and  reverently 
to  the  able  and  Inspirational  addresses  of 
the  preceding  speakers.  I  feel  certain  that 
they  have  voiced  the  sentiments  of  all  of  us 
gathered  here  today  on  this  solemn  occasion 
T'  15  my  wish,  however,  to  supplement  their 
:.  d!-'  sentiments  by  adding  that  I  care  not 
to  what  parties  in  politics,  to  what  schools 
In  thought,  to  what  churches  In  religion  we 
respectively  belong  there  is  one  heart  in  all 
of  us  and  It  Is  the  heart  of  America.  There 
Is  only  one  road  to  follow,  it  Is  that  we 
follow  only  cr^."  f.ij:  our  flag,  because  to  do 
so  means  larg- r  trty.  nobler  opportunity, 
and  e"<>ater  h  .n:,:.    happiness. 

O  -r  rt  ;^  -  ;..  A:.xch  all  recognize  as  the 
•oob.e::;  r  -;.■■,. bul  of  liberty-  Our  pilgrim 
fatners  shivprtd  in  the  wintry  blasts  and 
.'=tarved  a.-K  -xv  ^  ..  , -cple  might  live.  It 
represents  the  birrh  uf  popular  constitutional 
liberty  It  breathes  the  same  spirit  that  In- 
spired the  utterance  of  the  sainted  Lincoln 
on  the  field  of  Gettysburg      Its  field  of  blue 


r  r.':\:: \  < 
'  i"i  *"  -  k  .  - ' 
'-:.>'  reO  - 
the  seif- 
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.pxnr;;=hable  stars  which 
:  fcu  \«y  Ross  had  woven; 
:  \rv  the  glory,  the  valor,  and 
1  r;fice  U  the  men  who  died  that 
i^ht  live;  and  the  white,  em- 
of  purity,  fitly  represents  thoee 
principles  to  preserve  which  these  men  had 
sanctified  thf  m.  .  >fs 

The  great  h-  •■•  f  .\merlca  always  had.  and 
-'ill  has,  a  th-  r  r  pity  for  every  form  of 
A  retchedness  Anunca  offered  an  asylum  to 
oet^jple  of  distant  lands  who  chose  to  come 
ijf'e  and  settle  upon  our  soil.  We  made  of 
them,  after  a  few  years"  residence,  citizens  of 
cu.-  country  and  endowed  them  with  all  its 
blessings,  privileges,  ar'^  advantages.  They 
came  from  gloomier  climes  to  one  of  sunshine 
and  u.^pirlng  purity  They  came  to  a  land 
In   which   one  may   be  happy  and   find   his 

Nt.iy  -^Tse  who  sought  the  blessings  of  Its 
tree  institutions  and  the  protection  of  Its  flag 
r-member  the  obligations  they  Impose 

To  uphold  our  state  It  Is  not  enough  that 
rur  JtKigments  should  believe  It  to  be  useful. 
I:  should  ha%e   tie  better  part  of  our  affec- 


tions. It  Is  not  enough  that  our  ar'.*hn  Ptic 
should  compute  its  value  and  to..:  ;  ^ii. 
Our  hearts  should  hold  it  priceless — abov .-  all 
things  rich  and  rare — dearer  than  health  and 
beauty,  brighter  than  all  the  order  of  the 
stars.  A  true  patriot  Is  one  whose  rxling 
passion  Is  the  love  of  his  country. 

National  honor,  respect  for  the  principle  of 
stability  In  established  systems  and  praper 
regard  for  the  generations  which  are  to  come 
after  us,  require  that  America  refus<  to 
countenance  the  architects  of  disorder  and 
to  see  to  it  that  they  have  no  part  In  our  (3ov- 
ernment 

In  the  present  state  of  worldly  aflalrs. 
which  reaches  far  beyond  ourselves  anc  in- 
volves the  fate  of  democratic  govemir.ents 
throughout  the  world — a  contest  to  settle 
for  all  future  time  the  momentous  problem 
of  whether  governments  founded  upon  popu- 
lar representation  have  the  strength  necessary 
to  sustain  themselves  against  internal  and 
external  disorder  and  violence — it  is  amazing 
that  there  are  any  among  us  who  cannot  rise 
above  the  level  of  their  personal  and  party 
interests,  and  act  only  in  reference  to  the 
great  peril  with  which  the  world  Is  grappling, 
and  which  threatens  with  destruction  all  that 
Is  most  sacred  in  government,  in  society,  and 
in  domestic  life. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  in  such  a 
crisis  no  right-thinking  man.  woman,  or  child 
can  doubt  where  duty  lies  It  may  be  stated 
In  a  single  breath:  Stand  by  our  Government, 
stand  by  your  administration  in  its  measures. 
It  may  not  suit  us  all  In  every  respect  We 
may  think  that  In  some  things  It  has  done 
wrong;  In  others,  that  it  may  have  done  bet- 
ter. Nevertheless,  the  destinies  of  our  coun- 
try— nay,  the  progress  of  the  world — are  in  Its 
hands.  It  Is  not  only  the  duty  but  to  the  self- 
interest  of  all  thoae  who  desire  a  speedy  solu- 
tion of  the  Ills  of  mankind,  to  sustain  It, 
strengthen  It,  cooperate  with  It  cordially  and 
thoroughly 

Disruption  Is  death — not  merely  to  one  or  a 
few  but  death  to  all.  No  sacrifice  of  treastire 
or  life  is  too  great  to  avert  a  dissolution  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

I  thank  you. 


Onward  Old  Glory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK.-^! 


HON  JA.MES  E  MURRAY 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  .^TAIE5 

Monday  June  29,  1942 

Mr.  MURRAY  .M:  President.  I  a.k 
unammoui*  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  stir- 
ring patriotic  poem  by  Mr.  Sean 
O'Doherty.  of  New  York,  I  believe  it  is  a 
real  contribution  to  the  martial  music  of 
the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

ONWABO,    OLD  GLORT 

Proudly  the  flag  o'er  the  wide  earth  Is  flying. 

Peerless  It  waves  over  land  and  on  sea; 
Blue  are  its  stars  as  Its  fame  Is  und3rtng. 
Red  are  its  stripes  as  the  blood  of  the  free. 
Forward  to  vict'ry  then. 
Lead  on  our  dauntless  men. 
Sons  of  Columbia,  gallant  and  true; 
Forward  with  flaming  steel 
Forward  with   thunder  pea 
Onward    Old   Glory,   the  Red     w.i.te    and 
Blue. 
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Gallant  llacArthur  his  armies  amasses. 

Bombers  in  thousands  prepare  for  the  day; 
Bold  are  his  men  as  their  valor  surpasses, 
Eager,  impatient  to  enter  the  fray. 
Forward  to  Tokyo. 
Stamp  out  the  Axis  foe: 
Onward    to    Rome    and    Berlin    crashing 
through. 
Forward  with  fire  and  sword. 
Strike  down  the  Nazi  horde. 
Onward.   Old   Glory,  the  Red.  White,   and 
Blue. 

Wide  o'er  the  oceans  the  warships  are  sailing, 
Fearless  the  eagle  sweeps  over  the  wave; 
High  over  all  are  the  bombers  prevailing. 
Manned  by  the  free,  by  the  bold,  and  the 
brave; 
Woe  to  the  Japanese 
Now  to  contend  with  these — 
Deeply  the  7th  of  December  they'll  rue; 
On  must  the  banner  go. 
Forward  to  Tokyo. 
Onward,  Old  Glory,  the  Red,  White,  and 
Blue. 

Sacred  the  cause  our  proud  banner's  defend- 
ing— 
Freedom  of  worship  and  freedom  of  speech; 
Race  and  religion  in  harmony  blending. 
Freedom  to  practice  and  freedom  to  preach. 
Long  shall  democracy 
Rule  o'er  the  world  to  be. 
Liberty  ringing  its  message  anew. 
Ending  the  tyrant  bane. 
Rending  the  galling  chain. 
Onward,  Old  Glory,   the   Red    White,   and 
Blue. 

— Sea7i  O'Doherty. 


Comparison    of   Sugar   Restriction.^    in 
United  States  and  Canada 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  D.  BAUMHART.  JR 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THF  H(")T-'=E  OF  REPPESEN't -\  irOFS 


Mnduh   Jiric 
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Mr-  BAUMHART,  Mr  Sp(  akor  last 
week  I  is.vuod  a  pross  rOfa-st'  cadais  at- 
tontion  to  thf  nood  oi  a  conipdde  and 
thorough  inv('>tit;a'ion  (^t  '.h<-  present 
sugar  situa'tor.  with  i>'t:a:d  U'^  \h>'  can- 
ning of  fresh  fim'- 

To  amplify  niy  .statement.^  oil  'lii.^  sub- 
ject I  a.'^k  permi.ssion  to  extend  n'.y  re- 
marks and  include  a  letter  from  Mr  W. 
GarfiM,  v:rf'  pif-sident  of  tbie  Unit<^d 
F:'^lr  Fruit  anc:  VoC'^'ablo  Association, 
which  comp;ar>:~.  the  Canadian  :c>tric- 
tions  on  sugar  foy  rannir.c  \\\\h  those 
laid  down  by  the  Oflico  of  P:  ;cc  Admin- 
istration for  Arm  !; can- 

United  Fafsn   Fr-ot 

AND   VEGETABIF    ."N--^  :  "iTION. 

Chicago.  HI..  June  26,  1942. 
Hon,  A    D    Bm'MHArt. 

House  Office  B;,;rf  ';o    Wa^hingtoji.  D  C. 

My  Dear  Congres.-m.^n  l_'n(ier  date  of  June 
16,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  transmitting  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  advisory  board  of  this 
organization  at  its  regular  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago on  June  6,  Since  that  date  we  have  re- 
ceived additional  Information  which  indi- 
cates that  an  upward  revision  of  the  sugar 
ration  for  home  canning  and  preserving  with- 
in the  United  States  has  become  more  im- 
perative than  ever, 

I  refer  to  an  order  of  the  Canadian  'Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board,  i\..r-<\  Mo  '^6  re- 
specting  sugar    rationing    :;.    i   -t    ^-^..  :y 


You  will  be  surprised,  I  am  sure,  that  Canada, 
which  produces  little  or  no  sugar,  allows  for 
home  canning  and  preserving  several  times 
as  much  as  that  allowed  in  the  United  States. 
For  your  enlightenment,  I  attach  a  copy  of 
the  Canadian  order. 

As  you  will  note,  the  Canadian  ration  per- 
mits the  purchase  of  1  pound  of  sugar  for 
either  canning  or  preserving  fruits  and  berries 
to  each  2  pounds  of  raw  product.  It  also 
allows  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar  for 
each  pound  of  fruit  Juice  to  be  converted  into 
home-made  jellies.  This  seems  to  us  a 
realistic  recognition  of  the  minimum  needs 
of  these  household  arts. 

In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
housewife  Is  restricted  to  1  pound  of  sugar  to 
each  4  quarts  of  finished  product.  This  for 
canning  only.  And  only  1  pound  of  sugar  per 
person  per  year  for  preserves,  jams.  Jellies, 
and  fruit  butters.  This  will  effectively  dis- 
courage home  canning,  and  It  will  deter  most 
housewives  from  doing  any  preserving  or  Jam 
and  Jelly  making  whatsoever. 

For  illustration,  consider  peaches,  our  third 
most  Important  fruit,  a  major  portion  of 
which  is  devoted  to  processing  for  later  use 
in  the  home  An  average  bushel  of  peaches 
weighs  50  pounds  and  produces  20  quarts  of 
Lome-canned  fruit  Under  our  "l-to-4" 
restrlf^lon  the  American  housewife  is  per- 
mitted only  5  pounds  of  sugar  for  her  50 
pounds  of  raw  fruit. 

In  Canada,  however,  the  housewife  can 
legally  purchase  25  pounds  of  sugar  with 
which  to  can  or  preserve  her  50-pound  bushel 
of  peaches.  Or  she  can  convert  the  entire  50 
pounds  of  fruit  into  Jelly  by  buying  12  ounces 
of  sugar  to  each  16  ounces  of  peach  Juice, 
while  the  American  homemaker  can  have  only 
1  pound  of  sugar  during  an  entire  year  for 
each  member  of  her  household. 

Fruit  and  berry  growers  and  marketers  In 
the  United  States  would  not  ask  Uf  to  draw 
such  conclusions  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that 
responsible  authorities  of  our  sugar  industry 
are  complaining  of  embarrassment  through 
the  piling  up  of  surplus  stocks  for  which  they 
are  unable  to  find  warehouse  space.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  scarcity  of  sugar  in  this 
country— only  a  lack  of  realistic  rationing 

Fruit  and  berry  growers  are  becoming  des- 
perate because  home  canning  and  preserving 
demand  is  being  shut  off  by  a  fictitious  sugar 
shortage.  Already  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  berries  and  other  highly  perishable  fruits 
have  been  left  to  rot  In  fields  and  groves  for 
the  lack  of  enough  sugar  to  insure  their  use 
in  the  home.  Coming  months  will  see  this 
waste  multiplied  manyfold. 

I  respectfully  ask  you,  therefore,  to  help 
prevent  this  unnecessary  destruction  of  an 
important  part  of  the  Nation's  food  supply. 
If  food  can  help  win  the  war  and  write  the 
peace.  It  must  not  be  permitted  to  rot  in  the 
field  for  want  of  sugar  which  is  already  over- 
crowding our  warehouses.  This  is  no  time 
lor  face  saving.  It  i£  a  time  for  food  conser- 
vation. Consumers  and  farmers  need  your 
help. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  G.^RrIT^, 
Executive  Vice  President. 
[Enclosure.) 

June  1.  1942. 
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CIRCULAR 

On  Tuesday,  May 
Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board  issued  order 
No.  136,  respecting  domestic  sugar  rationing, 
and  order  No.  137,  respecting  industrial  and 
commercial  sugar  rationing: 

Order  No.  136  provides  in  part  as  follows: 
"4.  (1)  In  addition  to  the  amount  of  sugar 
allowed  to  be  purchased  by  section  2  thereof 
(one-half  pound  of  sugar  per  person  per 
week)  any  person  may  purchase  such  quairtlty 
of  sugar  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  household 
preserving,  canning,  or  mnkine  int"  isms  and 
Jellies  of  any  fruit,  pre  v.  a.  d   -he:  — 


"(a)  Pi:r;l;fi^p«:  f  sugar  for  pre?ervinp  or 
canning  s::,...  in,  ::..iCie  on  the  basi.>-  il  fne- 
half  pound  of  sugar  for  evi  ry  1  pound  of  fruit 
weight; 

"(b)  Purchases  of  sugar  for  Jam  or  Jellies 
shall  be  on  the  basis  of  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  for  every  pound  of  fruit 
weight:  and 

"(CI  Each  such  person  shall  keep  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  sugar  purchased  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  and  all 
sugar  so  purchased  and  not  used  for  the  pur- 
pose set  forth  in  this  subsection  shall  form 
part  of  the  ration  of  such  person  and  the  per- 
sons in  his  household. 

"(2)  All  home  canning  and  preserving  by 
sirup  method  must  be  in  a  light  sirup 

"(3)  All  home-made  Jams  and  jellies  shall 
be  preserved  with  three  parts  of  sugar  to  four 
parts  of  fruit  or  juice. " 


Second-Class  Postage  Rales 


EXTENSION   OF  REMA:-E 


HON   FRANK  CARLSON 


IN  THF  liOrSF  C'F  KEI'KE.^FN  1  ,-\r:'.E3 


M-^>idah 


'ie  29.  1942 


M:  OAKI-SON  M:  ^-;  i-otk^-r.  under 
leave  to  oxto!-:ri  rn\'  :'cnt:i'k--  I  loti  no-*o-t- 
ing  in  the  CoNGt-'EssioN ,^I.  Hfiokd  a  loticr 
received  from  M:  (d:.i!icsF.  ."-wiet.  pres- 
ident of  the  Agncultti!:d  I  ;;b:,d:*''  As- 
sociation, 333  North  Michigui;  B-  i. ;.  ■. ..;  vt. 
Chicago.  Mr.  Sweet  has  had  many  years' 
experience  with  Capiat  Publicatinns, 
Inc..  Topeka,  Kans,,  :-:nd  i.^  thoronrhi.y 
familiar  with  the  ^::b.'M'  iio-  ]<-"'r  :s 
most  informative  and  1  bolicvo  tlie  njfm- 
bership  generally  w;ll  b*  noi'  );  ;:.:.;■  :o ,  d 
in  the  contents  of  Mr.  Sweet's  letter. 

AGRICTTLT'  RM     P'RI  ISHERS    ASSOCIATION. 

T''--pf'ka    Kans..  June  24,  1942. 

}i-  :<■"     O  *  rr    B  u  :!di':g 

Pe,»r  Sir  I  oodi  T'stiii.d  'liat  the  W.o  •-  aort 
M^  ;:,,^  c"  o.n.oo'f  :-  ;;p;Oin  considi  : o .».:  :;-.f> 
advisability  of  increasing  the  second-class 
postage  rates. 

As  President  of  the  Agricultural  Publishers 
Association,  which  embraces  most  of  the  farm 
papers  In  the  United  States.  I  wish  to  pro- 
test any  Increase  for  this  class  of  publication. 
While  I  believe  that  such  en  increase  is 
unwarranted  for  all  publications  having  sec- 
ond-class privileges  and  that  a  careful  study 
of  the  entire  postal  revenues  and  expenditures 
would  show  it  to  be  unwarranted.  I  neverthe- 
less feel  that  I  should  not  attempt  to  Impose 
my  views  upon  you  for  so  complete  an  analy- 
sis. I  therefore  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
segment  represented  by  the  farm  publications. 

According  to  the  daily  newspaper  reports, 
the  deficit  figure  for  second-cla.ss  matter  is 
about  $78,000,000.  excluding  the  deficit  caused 
by  the  free-ln-county  publications  This  fig- 
ure corresponds  very  closely  with  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1940  and  I  shall  tise  those  figures 
which  I  take  from  ]y.:vr-  942  of  booklet  No. 
13  containing  hear,  it:-  b- fore  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  May  of  1941  on  Reve- 
nue Revision  of  1941.  This  table  shows  that 
the  deficit  caused  by  magazines,  farm  papers, 
business  magazines,  and  all  kindred  publica- 
tions which  pay  for  their  second-class  postage 
on  the  basis  of  zone  rates  on  advertising 
matter  amounted  to  $22,442,259. 

I  have  attempted  to  make  some  a:  n-  x  -  n- 
tion  of  the  amount  of  that  conlr.uuved  by 
farm  papers. 
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!••    ••:,   -•    -.d  .rd  Ratp  A    O  i'  >   '^^  -■  ,  ~' 
!■<••■      'r..J'-''r|    "bib.*-  ■         .1  : 

f,;:  :    ;  ■.  :.■■.-      ■     -    I   Ond   ":    -• 

J.J,  •  .:it  for   1  i     '   ' 

■cnptlons  wnt  by  mail      All  publica 
the  mssaxine  classification  account 
470  948  subscriptions  K-nt  by  mull 
new   publications.   I  was  unable  to 
CQcnparable  fljfure  b«»raus«  they  are  n 
lUrly  charted  and  a  jjreat  many  of  t 
r> 't  belong  to  a  circulation  auditing 
and   there   Is   no    way    to  break   dow^ 
delivery   of   subscriptions      Suffice    It 
thai  mort  of  them  are  delivered  as 
cla««  matter   through   the  malls; 
of  them  have  only  a  few  thousands 
acnptlon^:  that  there  are.  however 
of  them  It  requires  a  57-perceiit  la 
ume  for  their  listing  than  It  require? 
magazines,  farm  papers,  and  religious 
combined,  that  their  annual  adverti.s 
ume  in  dollars  Is  considerably  great 
the  annual  advertising  volume  of  fa 
Ucatluna. 

Considering  the  farm  publlcationB 
them  divided  into  classifications  as 


that 


») 


Su 


National  farm  monthly  publica- 
tions    (4> - 7, 

Poultry  and  livestock  publica- 
tions   (6» 1. 

8tate  and  sectional  farm  publi- 
cations   (31) 5. 


Total,     all     farm     publica- 
tions  r. "4   ^'^.  l^J, 

T-  f  rational  farm  papers  ar. 
8ome  of  the  8p>ecialized  papers  are  monthlies 
and  most  of  the  State  or  sectional  pa  )ers  are 
lasued  twice  each  month  Pan  of  them 
Issue    24    iMues    a  -      md    par- 

weeklies    and  thus  ..     •    !''■<   issues  a 
might    also    explain    th«'     ^  • 

meant  the  three  or  Ipxi-  :  ir-r.  t    ■';  . 
the  Old  Soli-  ':■   •*  .-.•■•r'   •:.-'.     '    '.  -  r   i    :;■ 
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we  have 


Iii  t.^p  r.irr!!  f  ■•■•  -  : 
no  b:g.  thick  mj^  ./:  - 
(Countrv  (  "rr"  •.••:::, i ::  i 
Journal  .i;.:i  ^  .<  »■-  : 
larsrest  and  pro<r:<v.i 
H^'vever.  their  b  ct,'  -^'l  . 
P  IT'-  only  in  si/-  ■■  '  ■ 
fci    ;.'day  Evening  R>st 

T'le  Slate  and  <w>otloi  i  j  ii)  ^ 
IT,  ''.y  on  li(;ht*  ■:".•  ■■  .  k  .v.: 
l.'.f  mere  thar^  i:^'x':  i-:  •  i .  ■, 
stock,  and  their  ;s.«ue.s  vary  in  > 
p«k"»s  to  about  4a  pa.{es 

N  w  I  want  to  make  a  rough  comjwrison 
H  ember  that  i:.'T?-  i.'p  only  14  8~i 
M  p'lons  of  aK  :  i.n.  papers  g  »; 
«  li  that  they  are  of  the  s:/'--  ,:  h'.i  .d. 
C'T  the  other  hand.  12  of  the  . ,  .C' ;  ;:.  1^,4 
/:  -'s  account  for  180J"8Ji  -  .a-i  iptions 
K  .:i»J  by  mail  In  this  i^;  a;t  .;,^, jU  d  such 
magRiines  as  Saturday  Evening  Post,  (fillers. 
Liberty  Life,  and  Time  which  ,< 
piibliralions.  and  such  monthU 
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;ore  yt,ur  cr;mmittef  tt  *(to  pointed  out  tliat 
the  Rural  Free  Delivery  Service  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $91,000  000  a  year  and  that  this 
cost  was  di'-ided  among  the  various  classes 
of  mail  Occasion  was  taken  to  p>olnt  out 
a«  a  general  statement  that  small  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  farm  papers  were 
undoubtedly  the  principal  publications  going 
on  rural  free  delivery  There  Is  no  question 
but  that  farm  papers  are  delivered  by  rural 
free  delivery,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that 
they  again  constitute  a  very  small  part  of 
t^at  Ser-.  .ce  Recently  the  post  office  In 
To;  .  K  ins  ,  kept  a  13-day  check  on  its 
rur...  :.•.  delivery  mail  It  found  that  all 
second-cia-ss  matter  accounted  for  29.15  per- 
cent of  the  deliveries  This  meant  that  all 
daily  newspapers,  weekly  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  other  second-class  matter  were  a 
little  less  than  30  percent  of  the  number  of 
pieces  handled  The  second-class  matter  was 
not  broken  by  classification  but  the  super- 
intendent of  malls  estimated  that  farm  papers 
could  not  fK>ssibly  have  accounted  for  more 
than  5  to  10  percent  of  the  total  pieces 
handled 

Seemingly   It  has   been  accepted   by   your 
committee  that  the  small  weekly  and  dally 
newspapers    which     are    circulated    free    in 
county  should  be  exempt  from  any  Increases, 
although  they  cause  the  Postal  Department 
a   deficit   of   more    than    $7.000  000.     I    have 
no   quarrel    with    that    finding    but    wish    to 
point    out    that    farm    papers    undoubtedly 
I    caused  the  Posuil  Department  a  much  smaller 
deficit  and.  in  my  opinion,  are  at  least  equally 
Important   to  the  economic  and  social   wel- 
fare of  this  country.     The  Government  has 
I    called  upon  the  farmers  to  produce  tremen- 
I    dous  quantities  of  food  and  with  seriously 
I    curtailed     labor     and     machinery     supplies 
The  Government  has  expended   tremendous 
amounts    in    underwTiting    and    revitalizing 
American    agriculture       Farm    papers    are    a 
very  lmf>ortant  cog  in  the  business  of  Amerl- 
I    can  agriculture  and  today  are  more  important 
and  more  closely  read  by  farmers  than  they 
have  been  for  many  years 
I        It  would  seem  to  me  extremely  unwise  at 
I    this  time  to  throw  an  additional  burden  of 
expense   upon    this   type   of   paper    which   Is 
[    acttially    struggling    to    remain    in    existence 
and  do  Its  part  throughout  this  emergency 
May  I  point  out  to  you  that  the  farm  press 
I    of  America  Is  not  a  lush  business  undertak- 
I    Ing      In  H>20  there  were  eight  national  farm 
I    papers   and    there   were    two  or    more   State 
farm    papers    in    practically    every    northern 
,    State      During    the    1920's    and    1930's    eco- 
I    nomlc  conditions  in  this  particular  publish- 
ing   field    and    the    ccnditlon    of    American 
agriculture    caused    consolidations   and    dis- 
continuances until  today  there  are  only  four 
'    national  farm  papers,  and.  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  there  is  no  more  than  one  State 
paper  in  each  State      Furthermore,  prior  to 
1932  the  majority  of  the  State  papers  were 
weekly    publications;    now    they    are    semi- 
I    monthlies      For   years    these    farm    publica- 
tions have  derived  nearly  50  percent  of  their 
advertising  revenues  from  farm  implements, 
automobiles,    trucks,    tires    and    other   farm 
equipment      I    need    not    point    out    to    you 
what  has  happened  to  practically  all  of  that 
advertising    today      Also    I    must    point   out 
that    farm    papers   are   sold    to  farmers   ad 
that  these  subscriptions,  like  any  other  com- 
modity  aside    from   the   absolutely   essential 
i    foods,    must    be    sold    to    the    buyers.     You 
know   that    all    farm   publications    have   had 
n.r ;.  ,ir     ;:  .r    .^',e  rural  routes  calling  upon  the 
tu.'iiiers  and  renewing  their  subscriptions  or 
selling    new    subscripticns.     Today,    with    a 
sh-^r'a^e  of  rubber  and  with  men  going  Into 
ci'  :■  :.-e   Industries,   the  farm-paper  publish- 
I    int:  c  i>.:.f»ss  ?implv  does  not  know  how  it  can 
■■    ki!i>;      :r.,i.:.tmn     its     subscription     lists.     It 
sffTirs   :r.--.  .-ible  that   within  a  few  months 
.r    .".i.   r.s    Ai;i   drop  and   that  with  these 
d:   p.s   :-u.--    :  me  a  lowering   of  advertising 
I    ."■.»:.>      I'-i-.r.  r     curtailing     the    tUnxinlshed 


revenues  on  which  they  are  now  trying  to 
operate. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  not  only  Is  an 
increase  In  second-class  postage  rates  unwar- 
ranted, but  that  If  applied  to  farm  publica- 
tions it  will  mean  a  very  serious  crippling  of 
an  industry  which  Is  essential  now. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chaeles  E  Swett. 
President.     Agricultural     Publishers 
AsscciatioH . 
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EXTENSION  OF  RtM  \i:K.:^ 
or 

EiN  ELPERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  29,  1942 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Mr.  Stanley  K.  Horn- 
beck,  adviser  on  political  relations  of  the 
Department  of  State,  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Utah  State  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Logan.  Utah,  on  June 
1.  1942.  I  have  an  estimate  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  to  the  effect 
that  the  cost  will  be  $150. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

And.  Mr  Chairman,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  inject. a  personal  word: 

When  I  speak  of  your  pioneer  forebears  and 
the  land  to  which  they  came  and  the  institu- 
tions which  they  founded,  I  speak  feelingly 
and  with  more  than  academic  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  whereof  I  speak  For— In  my 
line  we  were  for  20c  years  always  on  the 
frontier,  from  the  banks  ctf  the  Hudso  i  to  the 
ban!cs  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  year  in 
which  this  college  was  founded  my  father 
was  at  the  head  of  a  small  college  in  Juincy, 
111  .  facing  Missouri.  In  that  year  1  fir?t  went 
to  school  And  in  the  year  in  which  your 
college  had  its  first  commencement  cay.  my 
father  and  mother  and  their  small  son  came 
to  Colorado.  There.  In  your  neighboring 
State  and  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Rorkies.  I 
received  my  prej-arafory  and  my  college  edu- 
cation I  was  and  am  and  shall  always  be  a 
Coloradoan.  I  know  something  about  the 
winning  of  the  West  I  know  the  people  and 
th  ^  schools  and  the  colleges  of  my  State  And 
by  the  way.  when  you  play  football  witt  those 
chaps— Denver.  Boulder.  Golden.  For;  Col- 
lins— I  hope  you'll  never  be  too  rough  with 
them  for  they  are  friends  of  mine,  anj  that 
you  won't  let  them  be  too  rough  wlti  you. 
So.  you  see.  I  do  not  today  feel  myself  In  a 
strange  land  I  feel  that  I  am  amoiig  cousins 
at  least.  And  I  truly  am  glad  to  be  right 
here  in  your  midst. 

In  view  of  a  question  which  someone  asked 
someone  at  the  breakfast  table  this  mcming, 
may  I  add: 

For  what  I  shall  say  today.  I  alone  um  re- 
sponsible I  shall  drive  my  owm  wagon.  If 
you  find  the  springs  stiff  and  the  roai  long 
and  the  water  holes  few— which  I  hoi>e  you 
won't — blame  me  and  me  only. 

There  was  a  time— not  long  ?:•!  ^  vhen 
I  would  have  felt  that  in  coming  fi'^zv.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  to  Logan.  Utah.  I  had  traveled 
far.  But  today,  when  the  Ferry  Commind  f 
our  Army  Air  Force  is  carrying  men  and  r  ;  •  :  - 
tlons  across  oceans  and  continent.^  1:.  cefen.se 
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of  Wi'-h'r'.eton  and  of  Logan,  the  Star  ct 
Utah.  a:.u  the  District  of  Columbia  bciin 
very  near  neighbors.  They  are  In  fact  near 
neighbors — in  more  than  a  physical  sense. 
All  Americans  everywhere  are  now  united  as 
never  before  in  a  vital  endeavor  from  which — 
though  It  has  been  thrust  upon  us — we  do 
not  shrink. 

The  mountains  of  Utah,  towering  in 
majesty,  beauty,  and  strength  above  fertile 
valleys,  are  symbols  of  the  solid  rock  in  the 
American  spirit  which  safeguards  and  en- 
hances our  enormous  productivity  now  in- 
creasingly devoted  to  the  sternest  task  with 
which  we  Americans  have  ever  been  con- 
fronted. Your  snow-clad,  water-yielding 
mountains  and  wide.  crop-prodUcir.g  valleys 
are  Utah's  pride  and  the  source  of  her 
strength;  they  also  are  a  part  of  the  heritage 
of  all  Americans. 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  be  here  on  this 
June  morning  in  a  land  rich  in  the  traditions 
of  those  hardy  pioneers  who  less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  first  Journeyed  here  In 
quest  of  peace  with  freedom  and  a  fair  liveli- 
hood. Those  traditions  now  stand  you  and  all 
other  Americans  In  good  stead.  The  sturdy 
settlers  who  first  proved  the  soil  of  Utah  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  its  community  life 
faced  difficulties  the  surmounting  of  which 
called  for  qualities  strikingly  like  those  now 
demanded  for  performance  of  the  tasks  which 
now  confront  their  descendants  and  all  the 
rest  of  us.  We,  as  they  had  to.  must  suc- 
ceed or  perish.  We.  as  they  had  to  be,  must 
be  strong  and  united  to  protect  ourselves 
from  our  enemies  The  distances  that  our 
men  must  span  are.  even  with  the  develop- 
ments in  modern  means  of  communications 
and  transportation,  comparable  in  difficill'^y 
to  those  which  the  founders  of  this  Common- 
wealth had  to  traverse  in  reaching  their 
'promised  land."  When  the  victory  toward 
which  we  now  strive  Is  won.  the  people  of 
this  country  will  have  to  lead  the  way  in 
breaking  ground  and  building  a  structure 
In  International  relations  not  less  novel,  not 
less  difficult  to  consummate  than  was  the 
developing  here  by  dauntless  and  devoted 
pioneers  of  the  culture  of  which  this  college 
is  a  .symbol  and  a  servant. 

To  American  youth  generally,  to  the  young 
men  and  women  of  our  colleges,  and  especially 
to  those  whose  commencement  is  this  year, 
the  first  truly  global  war  which  the  world  has 
experienced  has  overwhelming  significance. 

War  brings  to  all  of  us  toll  and  sacrifice  and 
sorrows  as  well  as  opportunities  for  service 
and  achievement,  but  war's  greatest  burdens 
fall  upon  youth  One  may  almost  say  that, 
relatively,  war  means  Inconvenience  and  strain 
to  the  older  generation,  while  the  'blood, 
sweat,  and  tears"  which  are.  as  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  has  eloquently  pblnted  out.  the 
price  of  victory,  must  of  necessity  be  borne  In 
major  part  by  those  who  have  the  vigor,  the 
resiliency,  and  the  stamina  of  youth 

Youth  must  sail  the  ships,  fly  the  planes, 
man  the  guns  By  and  large,  youth  must 
man  the  factories  which  produce  the  vast 
stores  of  materiel  needed  by  the  armed  forces, 
ours  and  those  of  our  gallant  associates 
Scarcely  less  onerous  a  burden :  Those  who 
are  now  young  will,  after  victory,  have  to  re- 
pair the  ravages  of  world-wide  warfare  and  to 
struggle  with  the  many  problems  produced  by 
these  ravages.  These  are  vast  tasks — vaster 
than  any  generation  of  Americans  has  hither- 
to faced.  And  they  are  tasks  to  which  you. 
students  and  graduates  of  today,  will  from 
this  day  forward  have  to  devote  an  increas- 
ingly large  share  of  your  total  energies — 
physical,  mental,  and  moral. 

"To  achieve  these  present  and  future  tasks 
all  of  us  need  to  be  equipped  with  and  to 
draw  upon  maximum  powers  of  analj-sis  and 
reasoning.  We  need  to  look  backward  with 
critical  eye  in  order  to  profit  from  experience 
We  need  to  examine  with  reserve  and  detach- 
ment the  various  explanations  and  the  m:i:-.y 


piopot-als  which  wiU  be  oSered — as  always — 
i.'-om   many  quarters. 

Seldom,  it  seems  to  me,  do  those  who  are 
older  feel  sorry  for  youth.  I.  however,  and 
many  others  of  those  who  now  are  senior, 
when  we  think  of  the  many  things  that  those 
who  are  growing  up  in  these  days  have  to 
learn,  the  many  more  things  that  they  need 
to  learn  and  must  try  to  learn,  the  effort  that 
they  must  make  to  know  enough  merely  to 
survive,  and  the  extraordinary  effort  that 
those  must  make  who  are  to  achieve  the 
making  of  some  contribution  to  human  prog- 
ress, on  the  one  hand  feel  sorry  for  those  who 
are  students  and  grr.duates  now,  and  on  the 
other  hand  envy  them  the  opportunity  that  is 
theirs  to  learn,  to  achieve,  and  to  live  into 
and  through  the  next  half  century. 

Education  is,  in  any  generation,  a  synthetic 
process  and  its  content  is  elastic  Ingredient 
and  limitation  No.  1  are  what  the  leaching 
generation  knows.  Next  detenninate  is  that 
which  the  learning  generation  needs  to 
know  and  is  able  to  "take".  In  the  days 
when  I  was  among  those  whom  the  teachers 
tried  to  teach  the  teachers  knew  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, history,  botany,  geology,  chemistry, 
physics.  Latin  and  Greek,  the  Bible,  and  more 
or  less  of  what  is  called  philosophy.  These 
were  the  principal  subjects  that  the  teachers 
were  prepared  to  teach,  and  these  were  the 
subjects  to  which  the  majority  of  students 
were  expected  to  have  been  exposed  between 
kindergarten  days  and  the  day  of  a  college 
commencement.  The  specialities  there  were, 
of  course,  law.  medicine,  engineering,  agricul- 
ture, theology.  But  those  were  of  and  for 
the  few.  Yes,  there  were  also  the  horse  and 
the  buggy.  And  then  suddenly  we  and  our 
teachers  had  to  begin  studying  and  to  know 
about  electric  lights,  trolley  cars,  storage  bat- 
teries, rubber  tires,  internal-combustion  en- 
gines. Mr  Ford's  motorcars,  radio.  There 
came,  in  1914.  a  war  in  Europe.  And  we  had 
to  begin  to  know  about  Europe — and  war. 
And  we  learned  about  submarines.  In  the 
fall  of  1916  Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  he  had 
been  learning  of  things  in  this  world  which 
not  long  before  he  would  not  have  believed 
could  be.  In  1917  we  learned  about  unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare.  In  April  of  that 
year  the  United  States  was  drawn  into  that 
war — a  "made  in  Germany"  war — which  be- 
came known  as  the  World  War  and  is  now 
spoken  of  as  World  War  No.  1  And  we 
learned  about  Germany — and  war — and  we 
began  to  learn  about  Asia. 

Then  there  came  a  peace  conference  at 
Paris  and  a  League  of  Nations;  and  a  disarmj.- 
ment  conference  at  Washington,  and  an 
agreement  to  reduce  and  limit  armament 
and  to  pursue  peaceful  courses  in  the  Pacific 
and  In  eastern  Asia.  More  to  teach  and  moie 
to  learn.  And  there  came  negotiation  and 
the  signing  of  a  pact — the  Kellogg -Brland 
Pact  of  Paris — wherein  more  than  60  nations 
denounced  war  and  pledged  themselves  to 
employ  none  but  peaceful  means  for  settle- 
ment— If.  when,  and  as — of  their  disputes. 

Teachers  in  the  1920's  had  to  know  about 
and  to*  teach  of  those  things — in  addition  to 
all  earlier  subjects;  and  students  had  to  learn 
about  them. 

Meanwhile  men  had  learned  to  fly;  men 
were  building  planes  and  fitting  them  with 
all  sorts  of  instruments:  men  were  building 
30.000-ton  battlefhips  and  50.0<X)-ton  mer- 
chant ships;  men  were  building  concrete 
roadways  and  under-river  tunnels  and  over- 
river  suspension  bridges  and  streamlined 
trains;  men  were  perfecting  X-ray  devices: 
men  were  smashing  atoms  In  this  country 
men  were  dreaming  that  there  would  never 
again  be  a  financial  crash  and  never  again 
be  a  war. 

Then,  In  1929,  came  financial  crash.  In 
1931  came  the  Manchuria  incident.  In  193.5 
Italy  and  Ethiopia.     In  1937  north  and  cen- 


tral China.  In  ]9?9  wnr  :■  F':-ipe.  In  1941 
Germany's  attack  .1.  ':  <  s  \  «t  Union,  and 
Japan  s  and  her  Axis  partners'  attack.-  :; 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

And  now  we.  the  United  States,  are  again 
at  war;  most  of  the  world  is  at  war:  and  you 
and  I  and  everybody  that  we  know  and  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  most  of 
the  people  of  the  whole  world  are  confronted 
with  problems  and  are  faced  with  facts  that 
were  never  in  the  ken.  the  thought,  or  the 
imagination  of  those  who  were  teaching  and 
those  who  were  acquiring  their  formal  edu- 
cation a  short  half  century  ago. 

No  wonder  curricula  have  changed  No 
wonder  some  of  the  best  of  the  older  funda- 
mental subiects  have  been  dropped  or  are 
neglected  What  a  multitude  of  things 
there  are  that  youth  now  must  know,  there- 
fore must  learn,  and  therefore  must  in  part, 
at  least,  be  taught. 

And  there  is  no  slackening  of  the  pace 
of  change  and  of  expansion. 

New  Inventions,  new  products,  new  de- 
velopments constantly  about  which  we  have 
to  learn  even  to  survive  What  the  world 
has  experienced  since  1914  shows  only  too 
clearly  how  absolutely  essential  it  Is  that 
persons  and  nations  which  hope  and  expect 
to  survive  shall  learn  more  about,  and  learn 
better  about,  history,  economic  laws,  social 
forces,  national  and  other  national  and  in- 
ternational psychologies,  learn  more  about 
all  that  Is  connoted  by  and  in  the  term 
"geopolitics,"  than  anyone  ever  has  known 
before. 

Truly  the  responsibility  that  lies  with 
teachers  today  and  of  tomorrow  and  the 
burden  of  acquiring  knowledge  that  falls 
upon  those  who,  students  today  will  be  the 
men  and  women  of  tomorrow,  are  staggering 
In  proportions  and  In   importance. 

And  this  responsibility  and  that  burden 
are  probably  of  greater  Import,  greater  po- 
tential consequence  here  in  the  United  States 
and  among  the  people  of  this  country  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world 

Because,  here,  In  a  land  excelling  In  nat- 
ural resources  and  blessed  with  a  compara- 
tively favorable  climate,  men  and  women 
who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who 
were  seeking  opportunity,  who  had  imagi- 
nation and  courage  and  will  and  brains  and 
brawn,  decided  to  establish  a  new  policy,  a 
State  composed  of  many  States,  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  a  society  of  freemen,  guaranteed  free- 
dom by  their  own  laws,  enjoying  freedom 
through  respect  for  laws  and  applied  faith 
in  orderly  processes.  And  because  our  fore- 
fathers succeeded  in  doing  that.  And  be- 
cause they  bequeathed  to  us  a  goodly  heri- 
tage. And  because  we  must  keep  and  must 
improve  and  must  share  that  heritage  And 
because  to  do  that  we  must  have  security. 
And  because  to  have  security  there  must  be 
peace.  And  because  we  can  achieve  none  of 
these  unless  we  make  it  our  business  to  excel 
in  knowledge,  in  wisdom,  and  in  effort. 

It  Is  not  that  we  are  better  people  than  are 
those  of  other  lands — any  or  all.  Not  that 
we  are  a  superior  breed.  Not  that  we  are  a 
divinely  chosen  or  Heaven-appointed  race. 
Not  that  we  should  or  that  we  can  or  that  we 
wish  to  or  that  we  will  rule  over  others.  It 
is  that  we  possess  resources,  that  we  are 
advantageously  located,  that  we  have  de- 
veloped a  favorable  political  and  social  order, 
that  we  are  possessed  of  good  will,  and  that 
we  cherish  the  ideals  of  libsrty.  freedom,  co- 
operation, peaceful  relationships,  security, 
and  Justice  for,  by,  and  among  men  and 
nations. 

It  is  because  of  all  this  that  there  rests 
upon  us  extraordinary  obligation  and  resF>on- 
sibility — at  once  to  ourselves  and  toward  all 
mankind 

We  must  learn  much,  we  must  know  much, 
we  must  do  much. 
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And  now  our  country  a  country  who^e  Gov- 
e-nment  and  people  have  put  peace 
;        runt    cf    their    desire,    has    ag&ii^    b«eo 
ii:    All  into  and  i6  engaged  in  war 

How.  why.  and  for  what? 

Suppose  we  discuss  dtirlng  the  reiAalnder 
of  this  hour  some  of  the  causes  of  our  being 
Dow  at  war  and  some  of  the  Issues  t  lat  are 
InTolved.  Perliape*  something  that  I  nay  be 
abll  to  say  on  those  subjects  may  be  lelpful 
to  some  cf  these  who  at  this  mcm«  nt  are 
appreachu^g  and  perhaps  even  to  sorie  who 
are  alrtiidy  engagexl  upon  the  tremendous 
and  vital   taaka  which  lie  ahead. 

la   September    1032.    the    Japane 
laucdMd  an   attack   upon   China, 
chm-.a.      In    September     1935.    the 
launched  an  as&f.uJt  upon  humanity  dnd  de 
ccncy.  lu  Ethiopia.     In  1936.  Italy  aud  Ger 


Jlaiians 


rr,  .r.y  In'.r-.'S'cl  f.-\-':  ^ut  w.irrant  and  with 
f  .-e  into  •:.-  i  '  ■  fa  neighboring  coun- 
'rv  ripain.  In  Juiy  1937.  the  Japanese  army 
b'.i;  .  in  North  China  an  aggression  destined 
to  Involve  every  nation  that  haa  Interests  In 
the  Far  East  In  1938,  Germany  embtirked 
upon  operations  of  conquest  which  in  the 
next  year  compelled  the  British  Empire  to 
resort  to  arms  in  self-defense  And  in  1941. 
Jv.ian  attacked  the  United  States  in  the 
i  iciflc.  Japan  and  Germany  and  Italy 
promptly  dfclared  war  on  the  United  States 
and  on  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
was  compelled  to  fight — in  self-defense 

This  country  wa.s  attacked  and  Is  now  at 
w^r  because  of  the  objectives  at  which  the 
aggressors  aim  and  because  of  what  we  have 
s:->od  for  and  are  as  a  powerful  democracy — 
■*:h  all  that  our  position  means  to  the  ag- 
►;rc>.scr8  In  terms  of  principles  and  policies 
and  in  terms  of  economic  and  military 
strength.  The  programs  of  conquest  pursued 
bv  Japan  imd  by  Germany  have  been  and 
are  such  as  to  necessitate,  for  their  success, 
the  destruction  of  every  democracy  and 
therefore  the  attempt,  sooner  or  later,  by 
one  or  both  of  those  countries  to  subjugate 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Wc  do  not  have  to  rely  upon  mere  conjec- 
•  .res  to  know  that  world  domination  is  the 
aim  of  each  of  those  powers.  Their  leaders 
have  clearly  declared  and  their  acta  have 
amply  demonstrated  their  intentions.  At  in- 
tervals from  at  least  as  far  back  as  1578  the 
Japanese  ard  from  the  days  of  Frederick  the 
Great  the  Germans  have  cherished  dreams  of, 
have  talked  of,  and  have  worked  for  conquest 
and  domination  Both  of  those  nations  are 
committed  to  policies  of  world-wide  rule  by 
force.  To  see  what  rule  by  them  means  we 
have  only  ':o  look  at  the  master-and-slave 
relationship  which  now  prevails  between 
ihiise  who  govern  and  those  who  are  governed 
within  then  own  borders  and  wherever  their 
armed  force;  are  in  control. 

On  September  27.  1940.  those  two  nations — 
.?  :  ind  Oermany — formally  allied  them- 
M.  ts.  together  with  Germany's  satellite — 
Italy — in  a  treaty,  the  essence  of  which  was 
that  if  any  country  not  already  at  war  with 
them  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
irrara  of  conquest  of  any  of  the  three  those 
powers  wou;d  unite  In  political,  economic, 
and  military  action  against  such  country. 

The  United  States,  both  before  and  after 
this  attempted  intimidation.  Indicated  its 
objection  and  opposition  to  the  Axis  moves 
of  aggression  by  constant  protest  and  by 
giving  aid  to  the  countries  that  had  been 
attacked — especially  to  Britain  and  her  allies 
and  to  Chinu.  In  December  1941  all  three  of 
these  aggressors  struck  at  us  because,  like 
the  nearer  reighbors  whom  they  had  earlier 
attacked,  we  must  be  rendered  impotent  or 
their  programs  would  come  to  naught. 

In  point  of  time  the  United  States  was 
drawn  Into  the  shooting  war  when  Japan 
attacked  us  at  Pearl  Harbor.  We  might  have 
stayed  out  for  a  little  while  longer;  we  might 
have  stayed  out  until  Europe  had  been  com- 
pletly  ovTrrun  by  Germany  and  imtll  eastern 
Asia  had  been  completely  overnui  by  Japan: 
we  might  have  stayed  out  until,  the  world 
situation  had  become  one  in  which  this  cotm- 
try  would  have  had  to  meet,  by  itself,  attacks 
by  a  more  powerful  Germany  and  a  more 
powerful  Japan;  we  might  have  enjoyed  a  few 
months  more  of  precarious  neutrality — had 
not  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  possessed  principles;  had  not 
the  Government  of  the  IJmted  States  advo- 
cated world-wide  acceptance  and  observance 
of  those  principles;  had  not  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  Sutes  over 
a  long  period  of  time  objected  to  and  diplo- 
matically oiposed  programs  of  conquest  ty 
force;  had  not  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  declined  to  give  an  assent,  either  in 
fact  or  m  eflect.  to  a  pursuance  of  a  program 
of  aggression.  We  might  have  stayed  out  a 
little  while  longer  had  we  been  willing  to 


withhold  aid  from  our  friends  and  to  f;ive  aid 
to  their  enemies  and  ours. 

The  essential  facta  regarding  the  Japanese 
diplomatic  approach  to  the  United  Slates  in 
1941  and  our  Government's  response  on  the 
subject  of  an  "agreement"  can  be  stated 
simply  and  in  a  few  words:  Japanese  spokes- 
men came  to  the  United  States  and  stid  that 
Japan  wanted  an  agreement  regarding  the 
situation  and  problems  In  the  westtm  Pa- 
cific and  eastern  Asia  The  United  States 
was  not  asking  for  an  agreement;  if  Japan's 
intentions  were,  as  her  spokesmen  declared 
them  to  be.  peaceful  and  nonaggresslvi;,  there 
were  already  in  existence  several  agreements 
to  which  Japan  and  the  United  States  were 
parties,  respect  for  which  by  both  countries 
would  amply  ensure  pursuit  by  each  ol  peace- 
ful courses;  but  the  people  and  the  Ciovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  believe  in  processes 
of  discussion  and  agreement  in  international 
relations  and  we  are  favorably  predisposed 
toward  suggestions  and  proposals  the  de- 
clared objective  of  which  is  maintenance  and 
promotion  of  peace.  This  Government  there- 
fore replied  that  It  would  be  glad  to  discuss 
with  the  Japanese  Government  the  facts  of 
the  situation  and  the  possibility  of  irriving 
at  an  agreement.  The  Japanese  nude  va- 
rious proposals  to  which  it  was  Imfwssihle 
for  the  United  States  to  agree.  The  Japa- 
nese asked  the  American  Governm;nt  to 
indicate  what  would  be  acceptable  io  this 
country  as  the  provisions  of  an  agreement, 
and  this  Government  gave  them  from  time 
to  time  during  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tions clear  indication  of  this  country's  views. 
The  American  Government  at  no  tim<  asked 
or  demanded  that  an  agreement  b<;  con- 
cluded; its  last  submitted  proposals  Df  No- 
vember 26  were  in  no  sense  whatever  "de- 
mands," and  when  those  proposals  were  put 
forward  they  were  accompanied  by  jxpress 
and  specific  statements  in  the  writter  com- 
munication which  covered  them  tha:  they 
constituted  a  sample  of  what  would,  n  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  oX  the  United 
States,  be  sound  as  a  basis  for  further  dis- 
cussion One  thing  this  Government  did  ask. 
constantly  and  consistently;  It  asked  that 
Japan  desist  from  and  refrain  from  pro- 
cedures of  aggression.  Meanwhile,  and  for  a 
long  time  before  November  26.  the  armed 
forces  of  Japan  were — as  was  demom trattd 
on  December  7— preparing  for  an  armed  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  as  Japan's  aJter.na- 
tlve  to  an  assent  by  "agreement"  on  tte  part 
of  the  American  Government  to  what  Japan's 
spokesmen  were  demanding;  and  on  Decem- 
ber 7  Japan's  armed  forces  attacked  this 
country  (and  Great  Britain)  without  warn- 
ing. 

Thanks  to  the- heroic  and  vigorous  resist- 
ance, first  of  the  Chinese,  then  of  the  British 
and  some  other  European  peoples,  and  next 
of  the  Russians,  we,  attacked  in  our  turn  and 
now  at  war,  are  not  fighting  alone  iigainst 
victorious  conquerors.  It  behooves  us  to  re- 
flect— and  with  appreciation— upon  the  bene- 
fits which  we  have  derived  and  are  deriving 
from  the  resolute  sacrifices  of  those  nations 
whose  armed  resistance  has  preceded  curs. 

In  the  long  conflict  wherein  China  las  re- 
sisted Japan,  the  great  issue  has  been 
whether  the  Chinese  are-to  continue  to  rule 
In  their  own  country  or  are  to  be  concjucred, 
ruled  over,  and  enslaved  by  the  Japanese  In 
tae  conflict  In  which  this  country  a.id  the 
associates  of  this  country,  including  China 
are  now  resisting  the  Axis  Allies,  including 
Japan,  the  great  isstie  is  whether  peaoe-lov- 
ing  peoples  are  to  continue  to  rule  in  their 
various  countries  or  are  to  be  concuered, 
ruled  over,  and  enslaved  by  the  world  s  most 
notorious  and  ruthless  aggressors,  Japan  and 
Germany  m  part  cular. 

Concisely  put,  th  s  war.  forced  on  what  are 
now  the  United  Nations  by  the  Axis  Powers. 
Is  a  world  conflict  between  concepts  and 
practices  of  civilization  and  concepts  and 
practices  of  barbarism.    The  issue  Is  that  ol 
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survival  or  destruction — throughout  the 
world — of  concepts  and  practices  of  natignal 
and  personal  liberty,  of  free  nations  and 
free  men. 

In  this  context  it  n.ay  be  well  for  us  to 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  fundamental  na- 
tional Interests,  interests  of  the  United 
States,  that  are  for  us  at  stake  in  this  strug- 
gle. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Vice  I^resident  of  the 
United  States,  on  January  8.  1938,  our  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Mr  Hull,  gave  expression  to  an 
adequate  concept  of  national  interest  In 
words  to  which  attention  cannot  too  often 
be  directed. 

I  venture  to  repeat  with  a  little  amplifica- 
tion the  substance  of  that  statement: 

The  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  situ- 
fttlons  abroad  is  measured  in  more  tlian  terms 
of  the  number  of  American  citizens  residing 
In  a  given  place  or  region  at  a  given  mo- 
ment, in  more  than  the  amount  of  invest- 
ment of  American  citizens  In  a  particular 
locality,  in  more  than  the  volume  of  our 
trade — past,  present,  or  potential.  Those  are, 
of  course,  important  interests,  but.  over  and 
above  them,  this  country  has  Interests  that 
are  and  always  will  be  broader  and  more  fun- 
damental. These  more  important  although 
less  obvious  Interests  arise  out  of  and  rest 
upon  the  fact  that  only  by  respect  on  the 
part  of  the  nations  of  the  world  for  orderly 
processes  In  International  relationships  is 
there  any  chance  for  peace,  and  only  in  a 
world  where  there  is  peace — based  on  law  and 
order  and  Justice — can  this  country  be  se- 
cure. That  the  United  States  be  able  to 
live  In  peace  and  to  enjoy  security,  that  the 
world  be  safe  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States — and  for  other  law-abiding  and  peace- 
desiring  people  and  nations — these  are  na- 
tional and  nation-wide  interests  These  are 
primary  concerns  of  the  United  States  and  of 
all  of  its  people.  These  are  fundamental  and 
vital.  These  go  beyond  and  transcend  In  Im- 
portance the  various  material  Interests  and 
concerns  of  persons  (individuals),  of  prop- 
erty, of  nroflts,  of  privilege,  or  even  of  pres- 
tige. 

It  is  obvious  that,  toward  safeguarding  our 
national  Interests,  there  Is  more  to  be  con- 
sidered than  territory  (soil),  more  than  per- 
sons, more  than  property,  more  than  trade. 
Fundamental  concepts,  principles,  and  na- 
tional Institutions  are  more  important  than 
are  material  possessions.  Security  with  Jus- 
tice Is  more  Important  than  is  wealth.  Self- 
respect  Is  more  Important  than  prestige. 
Our  way  of  life  Is  more  Important  than  cur 
momentary  physical  comfort.  Honor,  good 
faith,  desire,  and  Intention  and  effort  to  be 
a  good  neighbor  are  more  important  than 
power.  All  of  these  things  must  be  safe- 
guarded  and  defended. 

.In  the  field  of  foreign  policy  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  this  country  have  believed 
in  and  have  contended  for  the  principles  of 
law  and  order  in  world  affairs,  for  respect  for 
treaties,  for  full  regard  for  the  rights  and 
duties  of  nations — the  right  of  nations  to 
security,  the  right  of  nations  to  enjoy  life 
and  to  pursue  happiness  In  their  own  way 
so  long  as  these  activities  do  not  unlawfully 
injure  others,  for  performance  of  obligations, 
for  preservation  of  the  gocd  products  cf  hu- 
man thought.  Ingenuity,  and  effort,  for  pro- 
motion of  activities  which  advance  the  In- 
terests of  humanity  in  general;  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  opportunity;  for  good  will 
and  peace  among  men.  In  diplomacy  we  have 
always  contended  for  these  things.  When 
forced  to  do  so,  we  have  resorted  to  arms 
for  their  defense. 

We  are  fighting  today  because  we  have  been 
and  are  attacked.  We  are  fighting  because 
we  possess  and  we  cherish  things — material, 
political  and  spiritual — worth  defending. 
We  are  fighting  because  if  v.e  did  not  fipht. 
If  we  did  not  defend  these  things    ai.  u^uld 


lose  them-  and  we  anc-  •:.*    world  would  los<; 
the  values  which  they  represent. 

We  are  fighting  for  security — security  for 
our  material,  our  political,  and  our  spiritual 
possessions. 

We  are  fighting  for  our  lives,  for  our  coun- 
try's life,  our  national  existence  We  are 
fighting  in  defense  of  our  American  way  of 
iife  and  of  the  way  of  life  of  nations,  who  in 
varying  degrees  are  like  us  and  who  in  vary- 
ing degrees  are  now  in  the  same  situation  of 
p?ril — having  been  attacked  or  menaced — as 
we  are. 

We  are  fighting — not  for  the  first  time — In 
defense  of  the  concept  of  democracy;  fighting 
against  the  concept  of  autocracy.  We  are 
fighting,  as  we  have  fought  before,  to  preserve, 
to  maintain,  to  extend,  and  to  share  our 
freedom,  resisting  an  effort  of  aggressively 
minded  nations  to  impose  upon  the  world, 
and  therefore  upon  us.  a  slave  regime. 

We  are  fighting  for  the  principles  and  poli- 
cies set  forth  in  the  Atlantic  Charter.  The 
eight  points  of  that  charter  have  been  well 
summarized  in  the  following  language:  "(1) 
No  territorial  aggrandizement;  (2  and  3)  self- 
determination  of  nations;  (4)  access  by  all 
nations,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and  raw 
materials  of  the  world  needed  for  their  eco- 
nomic prosperity:  (5)  collaboration  of  all  na- 
tions in  the  economic  field  to  secure  im- 
proved labor  conditions  and  social  security; 
(6)  a  peace  that  will  "afford  to  all  nations  the 
means  of  dwelling  in  safety  within  their  own 
boundaries';  (7)  freedom  of  the  seas;  (8)  the 
ultimate  abandonment  of  force  by  all  na- 
tions, and.  'pending  the  establishment  of  a 
wider  and  permanent  system  of  general  se- 
curity.' the  disarmament  of  nations  'which 
threaten,  or  may  threaten,  aggression  outside 
their  frontiers.'  " 

"We  are  fighting."  as  Francis  B.  SajTC,  the 
United  States  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Philippines,  who  returned  a  few  weeks  ago 
from  the  grim  siege  of  Corregldor,  has  said 
in  a  recent  address,  "We  are  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  all  mankind." 

In  this  conflict  other  peoples  are  fighting 
side  by  side  with  us  and  toward  common 
objectives. 

In  the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations, 
representatives  of  the  noble  company  of  the 
26  associated  nations  subscribed  to  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  embodied  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and.  recognizing  that  these  nations 
are  banded  together  "in  a  common  struggle 
against  savage  and  brutal  forces  seeking  to 
subjugate  the  world."  pledged  their  Govern- 
ments to  employ  their  full  resources  and  co- 
operation and  to  make  no  separate  armistice 
or  peace. 

It  Is  Important  for  our  own  full  participa- 
tion In  this  struggle  and  for  our  performance 
of  our  appropriate  role, in  the  settlement  to 
come,  that  we  understand  and  appreciate  the 
Interests,  the  history,  the  cultui-e,  the  char- 
acter, the  capacities,  the  aspirations,  and  the 
deeds  of  our  gallant  associates.  President 
Roosevelt,  in  his  address  of  Feb.'-uary  23,  de- 
scribed the  nature  of  the  United  Natlon.s' 
grouping  and  paid  tribute  to  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  of  Its  members  in  the  following 
words : 

"The  United  Nations  constitute  an  asso- 
ciation of  Independent  peoples  of  equal  dig- 
nity and  Importance.  The  United  Nations 
are  dedicated  to  a  common  caute.  We  share 
equally  and  with  equal  zeal  the  anguish  and 
awful  sacrifices  of  war.  In  the  partnership 
of  our  common  enterprise,  we  must  share  in 
a  unified  plan  in  which  all  of  us  must  play 
our  several  parts,  each  of  us  being  equally 
Indispensable  and  dependent  one  on  the 
other. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  of  the  United  Nations  a-e  agreed  on 
certain  broad  principles  in  the  kind  of  peace 
we  seek.  The  Atlantic  Charter  applies  not 
only  to  the  parts  of  the  world  that  border 
the  Atlantic  but  to  the  whole  woild;  disarma- 


ment of  aggressors,  self-determination  of  na- 
tions and  peoples,  and  the  four  freedoms — 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear. 

"The  British  and  the  Russian  people  have 
known  the  full  fury  of  Nazi  onslaught.  There 
have  been  times  when  the  fate  of  Lor.don 
and  Moscow  was  in  serious  doubt.  But  there 
was  never  the  slightest  question  that 
either  the  British  or  the  Russians  would 
yield.     •     •     • 

"Though  their  homeland  was  overrun,  the 
Dutch  people  are  still  fighting  stubborn- 
ly.    ••     • 

"The   great   Chinese    people   have    suffered 
grievous  losses;   Chungking  has  been  n 
wiped  out  of  existence — yet  it   remaln^     .  c 
capital  of  an  unbeatable  China." 

For  what  do  we  fight? 

We  fight,  first,  In  self-defense,  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  soil,  the  principles  and  the  insti- 
tutions that  we  cherish;  second,  in  perform- 
ance of  obligations;  third,  to  make  the  world 
I  safe  for  the  United  States  and  for  other 
I  democracies;  fourth,  to  make  the  world  a 
better  world  In  which  to  live — for  ourselves 
and  for  all  mankind. 

We  and  our  associates  are,  of  course,  going 
to  win-  brt  we  will  win  only  by  and  with  tre- 
mendous effort. 

Two  great  tasks  confront  us:  First,  that 
of  defeating  the  enemy:  second,  thnt  of  mak- 
ing a  better  peace  settlemert  than  any  that 
has  heretofore  been  made.  These  are  not 
separate  tasks.  The  problems  which  they 
present  are  interwoven  and  intermeshed  and 
Intermingled 

War  does  not  have  Its  beginning  at  the 
moment  when  resort  1'-  f.'  *  '  ■'.  •  nrrred 
force  It  begins  before  th.:i  W;- :  :!n  .'-:.t;r 
of  f pilling  of  blood  is  arrived  at.  the  process 
of  conflict  Is  reaching  Its  climax.  And  v,'ar 
does  not  end  when  a  treaty  of  peace  Is 
signed.  •  •  •  war  ends  and  peace  pre- 
vails when  conditions  of  law  and  order,  of 
Justice  and  stability  have  been  made  actual, 
when  causes  for  conflict  no  longer  exist. 

Peace  is  not  in  Itself  a  condition.  It  Is  a 
procuct  of  a  condition.  It  is  not  something 
that  can  be  created.  It  Is  something  that 
can  be  brought  about  and  be  maintained  only 
as  a  consequence  of  a  process  of  eliminating 
causes  of  conflict  and  convincing  the  great 
majority  of  men  everywhere  that  both  private 
and  public  Interests  will  be  better  served  by 
their  refraining  from  than  by  their  resorting 
to  use  of  force.  Peace  will  prevail  when  con- 
ditions of  peace  have  been  created. 

The  new  order  which  must  follow  this  war 
will  be  created,  not  by  the  Nazis  and  not  by 
Japans  militant  militaristic  leaders,  but  by 
the  peace-loving  and  law-abiJlng  nations; 
and  it  must  be  a.  new  ordc-  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind. 

The  peace  settlement  concluded  when  th** 
war's  victory  has  been  won  must  contain  pro- 
visions which  will  give  security  and  make 
possible  Justice  among  nations.  It  must  con- 
tain provisions  which  will  discourage  aggres- 
sion and  restrain  would-be  aggressors.  It 
must  provide  reasonable  scope  for  the  normal 
legitimate  aspirations  of  peacefully  Inclined 
and  industrious  peoples  everywhere.  In 
these  and  other  respects  the  peace  which  we 
envisage  and  toward  which  we  are  fighting 
miist  be  more  generously  conceived  and  more 
firmly  supported  than  any  that  haj?  been 
achieved  in  the  past.  The  peace  which  we 
now  seek  cannot  be  founded  merely  on  faith 
or  on  hope  or  on  charity — or  on  all  of  these. 
The  peace  that  we  make  must  be  a  peace 
maintainable  and  maintained  by  common  ef- 
fort and  constant  cooperative  vigilance 

In  the  making  of  this  peace  settlement  we 
must  profit  by  the  lessons  of  experience. 
Keeping  In  n~.:ud  the  steady  march  of  the 
movement  ol  c  :, quest  which  began  in  Asia 
in  1£>31.  appeared  in  Africa  In  1935,  as.*-:  :  i 
triangular  form  in  Europe  in  1936.  and  Ihsi'  l 
directly   at  America  in   1941.  let  us  vividly 
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rememt>er    the    failure    of    thf^    ;>♦ 
people    to    resort    to    effective    n. 
halt    that    march    until    Its    onw 
showed  conclustvelj  that  It  was  a  movement 
for  universal  supremacy 

The  advance  of  the  Japanese  Army 
churla  in  I93I  was  met  cr.ly  by  Bfipeuls  tn 
reaaon  Otherwise,  notwithstanding  the  In- 
Jury  done  not  only  to  a  peaceful 
China,  but  to  the  whole  structure 
ordsr  and  hence  tn  the  Interests 
Brium.  of  the  United  States,  and 
law-abiding  powers  Great  Britain 
United  States  and  the  League  of 
flood  helplessly  by  The  Cuvenan 
League  of  Nations  had  come  Into  fdrce  only 
11  years  before;  the  Nine  Power  Tfi  aty.  de 
signed  e«pecially  to  settle  the  post-war  prob- 
lems of  the  Far  Kist.  hsd  been  signed  only  9 
years  before;  the  Kellrgg  Pact  had 
effect  only  3  years  And  yet.  only  by 
word.<s  of  pretest,  of  admonition,  ol  remon 
strance.  and  of  exhortation — did  tlie  world 
resist  that  assault  upon  th's  new  apd  lalw- 
rlously  erected  structure  of  peace 

In    1935.    sKpresslon    In    Africa       t 
•ggresaicn   in  Europe      In    1937,  further  ag- 
gression In  Asia.     Still   appeals  to  hason— 
only 

In  1938  and  1939.  aggression  aXteij  aggres- 
sion in  Europe.    Still,  appeals  to  reaspn.  only 
with  lingering  hope  that  th<,.«e   i 
be  ad>-quately   efllcacloas      Th- 
powers  had  adipted  the  princ; 
on  peaceful  prtx-esses  and  uoni 
sired  nor  were  any  of  them  prepare^  to  em- 
ploy procedures  of  forceful  roerclun 

Finally  In  September  19"9.  the  dejnocratlc 
powers  of  Europe  at  long  la-n  were  ci  impelled 
to  resist  force  with  force 

In  1940  and  1941  J;ipan  extrr 
of    her    aggres^cn.*       She    occ 
Indochina       And    then    she 
United    Sutes    and    British    ai 
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possessions       And    then,    the    United 
had  no  further  choice;    we  had  to  fight. 

This  sad  record  cf  misplaced  trust  and  In- 
adequitte  measures  clearly  lndicaif>  ■  r  r.r 
the  great  military  advantages  wh;ci.  .>.xis 

Powers  have  obtained  and  for  the  gr,  ve  situ- 
ation In  which  the  United  Nations  fird  them- 
selves today,  the  latter— the  majorlt  i  of  the 
people  if  most  of  the  democracies — ai  e  them- 
selves* In  no  small  measure  responsible  It 
should  also  point  to  the  responsibility  which 
these  nations  now  owe  to  themselvei  and  to 
the  wor'd  to  restore  by  deeds  the  nglme  of 
sanity,  confidence,  and  rea.sonable  t  pporttj 
nlty  which  during  a  long  decade  meie  verbal 
support  of  an  ever  dlmlr^lshlng  security  did 
little  to  preserve.  It  should,  further 
th«  rfsponslblllty  to  the  world  whiclfwill  be 
that  of  the  United  Nations  to  see  U  It  that 
In  th.  years  to  come  reliance  Is  nqt 
placed  by  peace-loving  natirn?  T:prn 
and  laws  and  gocx*  will  an.)  ■  r  .  , 
peal  to  reason  alone 

The  "never  again"  that  becomes  i  slogan 
aft-r  this  war  has  been  fought  and  won  must 
be  the  never  again  of  a  determinatinr  on  the 
part  of  all  peace-loving  members  cf  "^  '  r  •:  'y 
cf  nations  not  to  tolerate  disregard  <  :  ;  *  i  :  s, 
violation  cf  law.  and  refU5al  dccenti  '  to  re 
spect  the  rights  and  the  opinions  r  f  man- 
kind. 

The  machinery  of  peace  m^y  ^.  1  -<  ^  by 
st.itesmen;  but  the  condlnoz-..-  .x  j  ;  ill 
make  It  possible  for  that  machii.» 
tlvely  to  function  mi:«t  he  producefl  ;  •.  -he 
ccmmcn  effort  cf  ai:  *  -fk  and  who  wish 
to  maintain  peace  ir..,-.  ta«k  !•;  j'-np  to 
the  solution  cf  which  !t  is  pcssiM.  j(  r.eces- 
sary  for  alt  nght-miT^rt<'d 
world  over  to  contrib  :-r' 

Living,    ar  ■    •  -    :     • 
Impro vemei':  •    'it  -^  ~- :,  ,<*■•--■'-•       \u .-;  -  -> 
we  achlr-  c      ^ 
efforts   t ! .  e    \ 
men"s  nature  :;:;p>^.-  rr.A-.  ■     ":_.\-f"    •    ^  r  .i^e 
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every  nation's  needs,  deeds,  and  causes  are 
fairly  weighid  In  the  scales  of  justice 

Meanwhile.  In  our  progress  toward  a  demo- 
cratic peace  we  must  above  all  fully  recog- 
nice  the  seriousness  of  the  armed  struggle 
In  which  we  are  at  this  moment  engaged. 
This  1.S  a  -Struggle  which  Is  not  limited  to 
soldiers,  to  sailors,  and  to  airmen  It  Is 
a  struggle  which  calls  for  greater,  faster, 
most  efficient  production  of  the  Implement* — 
more  Implements,  better  Implements — of  war. 
This  country  of  ours  must  truly  be  the 
arsenal  of  democracy  It  must  also  pro- 
duce the  most  powerful  of  democracy's  com- 
bat units  This  Is  a  struggle  that  calls 
for  the  utmost  effort  of  labor,  of  Industrial 
management,  of  technicians  of  all  kinds, 
of  our  men.  our  women,  and  even  our  chil- 
dren Ours  are  tasks  which  call.  In  short, 
for  the  maximum  possible  effort  of  each 
and  every  one  of  us.  To  win  this  war  to 
achieve  our  tasks,  we  must  have  effective 
national  unity,  comprehensive  and  intensive 
self-denial,  and  rigorous  self-dlsclplme 

This  war  will  not  be  won  by  wealth  of 
resources  alone.  It  will  not  be  won  by 
production  alone  It  will  be  won  by  human 
effort,  human  toll,  humpn  sacrifices;  It  will 
be  won  by  the  efforts  of  men  and  women 
and  children;  It  will  l)e  won  by  making  and 
by  fighting:  making  on  the  part  of  thoee 
who  t>eh!nd  the  lines  furnish  the  Imple- 
ments and  the  materials  required  for  the 
fight;  fighting  by  men  qualified  and  choeen 
for  that  function,  men  who  will  hold  stra- 
tegic p«^)sitlons.  men  who  will  advance  on  land, 
at  sea.  and  In  the  air — men  who  will  defeat 
the  enemy  Resources  are  Important,  pro- 
duction Is  essential,  but  these  are  not  enough. 
To  win  we  must  al«o  fight  tremendously 

Per  our  country  to  do  its  part  there  is  need 
for  the  best  and  the  most  effort  of  which 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  throughout  the 
land  Is  capable  To  attain  that  maximum 
of  effort  It  Is  essential  that  every  one  of  us 
clearly  understand  why  we  are  fighting  and 
for  what  we  fight  Once  it  is  realized  in  full 
seriousness  throughout  the  whole  of  cur 
United  States  that,  for  us.  cur  national  sur- 
vival and  the  future  of  cur  way  of  life  are 
at  stake,  that  defeat  would  mean  destruc- 
tion of  these,  and  that  victory  will  afford 
opportunity  to  advance  the  cau««  of  freedom 
and  cf  Justice  among  men  and  nations,  the 
united  people  of  our  powerful  democracy  will 
meet  to  the  limit  the  demands  which  this 
tragic  conflict  has  thrust  and.  in  vastly  In- 
cre.-.slng  proportions,  Is  going  to  impose 
upon  us. 

What  our  country's  ultimate  place  and  part 
In  the  vast  arena  of  human  endeavor  may  be 
none  can  fDresee  But  whatever  It  may  be. 
we  are  all  of  us  at  every  moment  contribu- 
tors to  the  making  Coming  to  our  tasks 
with  equipment  which  the  brains  and  brawn, 
the  toil,  and  suffering  of  mankind  through- 
out the  afps  have  produced,  we  add  day  by 
day  to  that  equipment.  If  we  but  rightly 
employ  what  our  predecr-ssors  have  produced 
and  what  we  and  our  contemporaries  add.  and 
If  we  but  rightly  direct  the  forces  which. 
throur;h  serious  study  and  devoted  toil,  are 
more  and  n^ore  each  day  being  made  our 
servants,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  what  lies 
ahead 

Therein  lies  the  initial  advantage,  the  pe- 
culiar opportunity,  and  the  special  respon- 
sibility of  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
take  into  the  arena  a  college  education,  most 
of  all.  •;•  ^  V  equipment  tn  that  respect 
Is  brar  )  -  v  . '^rly  up  to  date,  of  the  1942 
model 

Korr  has  a  greater  duty  and  none  a  greater 
need  to  participate  fully  in  the  present  and 
:  :■  :r.>  national  effort  than  have  this  year's 
!.r^  1  ites  No  one  has  a  greater  personal 
'  .ik-  ;n  this  war  thsr  h.ve  you.  The 
■  St  t  of  your  lives  will  oe  d<  :crm:ned  by  the 
victory  In  this  titanic  struggle  and  its  after- 
rra-h      T^^:'  grfi*  rr  ?r:.'.  ir.^rshallng  of  this 
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country's  human  and  physical  resources  offers 
fo»  each  of  you  unprecedented  r^ppor  unities. 
At  no  time  In  the  recent  pas-  f  !i;>  the  ener- 
gies and  ta'ents  of  youth  been  so  much  In 
d^^mand.  Probably  never  In  our  country's 
history  have  there  been  available  more  or 
greater  or  better  opportunities  for  youth  to 
make  Its  mark  In  our  national  life.  The  ex- 
igencies of  this  war  and  of  the  peace  to  be 
made  put  a  premium  upon  your  Inte.ligence. 
your  knowledge,  your  energy,  your  courage. 

Today's  and  tomorrow's  high  goals  are  at 
your  disposal.  The  confidence  wh  ch  you 
naturally  and  properly  feel  in  your  aallity  to 
respond  promptly  to  the  call  of  opportunity 
and  to  measure  up  to  the  resporuibilltics 
which  will  soon  be  yours  is.  I  am  sure,  fully 
shared  by  those  who  have  been  a  ad  who 
are  your  teachers. 

You  are  on  the  march.  Acquit  yotir«lves  as 
did  your  forbears — a  sturdy  companj  among 
the  makers  of  America. 
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OF 

HfiN  ALLLN  T.  TREADWAY 

-I    MASSACHU^El  r^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^iELNTAMVES 

Mortdny.  June  29.  1942 

Mr.  TREA:/aay  .M:  Speaker.  I  as- 
sume that  other  Members  are,  like  my- 
self, getting  many  letters  relative  to  the 
possibility  of  synthetic  rubber  produc- 
tion in  this  country.  I  am  not  certain 
what  action  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture may  have  taken  on  the  subject,  but 
nothing  definite  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  am  told  that  in  the  other  branch 
a  bill  covering  the  same  ground  a;;  H.  R. 
7254,  introduced  by  the  gentlemaii  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Johnson]  has  been  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
This  measure  makes  provision  for  an  in- 
creased supply  of  rubber  through  use  of 
alcohol  produced  from  agricultural  or 
forest  products. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  by  our 
constituents  in  recent  broadcasts  an  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  who 
considers  that  the  petroleum  interests 
have  prevented  the  people  who  are  pre- 
pared to  manufacture  synthetic  rubber 
at  their  own  expense  from  securing 
priorities  for  necessary  equipmmt.  I 
have  had  a  personal  interview  with  Mr. 
Lewis  about  this  matter  and  have  been 
informed  by  him  that  no  oflScial  of  the 
Government  has  presented  any  reason 
whatever  why  the  factory  to  which  he 
has  referred,  which  can  begin  producing 
synthetic  rubber  in  quantity  within  4  to  6 
months'  time,  should  not  be  given  a  pri- 
ority so  that  it  can  manufacture  its  own 
alcohol,  which  is  the  basic  ingredient. 

Unless  action  is  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  the  verv  near 
future  on  the  Gillette-Johnson  bill,  a 
prompt  investigation  should  be  ordered 
by  resolution  of  the  House.  The  eyes  of 
the  people  throughout  the  country  are 
directed  toward  this  subject  matter,  and 
attention  must  be  paid  to  it  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  having  it  in 
charge. 
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Motor  transportation  today  ;>  vita!  lu  ' 
only  to  the  success  of  the  war  »  ffiiit  but 
to  our  whole  civilian  economy  and  ir.cdi 
of  lu'ine  Our  pt:>ople  are  rf-ady  and  u'l;:- 
ing  to  mak'  any  nocossary  suc'.ificv  b;.:' 
It  has  not  vi't  bt-t  n  pria'i  n  tlia^  rubbtT 
for  civilian  use  is  out  of  the  qut'stion. 
The  evidence  indicates  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  our  rubber  supply  have  not 
made  full  use  of  the  potentialities  at 
hand. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  subject  as 
pressing  as  this  in  aiding  the  war  effort 
by  taking  care  of  thp  interpst,';  of  our 
people.  It  seems  to  mp  th  it  prnnip;  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Cci:r.:r.;"«  t  i  n 
Agriculture  on  this  very  imp*  i'  i:r  sub- 
ject should  be  taken  before  the  Con- 
gress recesses.  I  am  interested,  very 
much  interested,  because  my  own  people 
are  writing  me  constantly  about  it  and 
referring  to  thi.=:  .ntbject. 


More  Fire  Power  Against  Venereal 
Disease 

EXTFN'.-ION   ()F   RF:M.AI?K.S 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

f<F  c  a;  -.f'  rn''\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol    RFPHESENIATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1942 

Mr.  VC)0};rilS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  thi.-  House  recently  approved  a 
Budget  appropriation  of  some  $8,000,000 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  for  venereal 
disease  control  activities  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  On  Friday. 
June  26,  the  Senate  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Labor-Federal  Security  bill 
which  increased  that  important  appro- 
priation to  $1,'). 000  000.  The  conference 
committee  is  now  considering  this 
amendment  among  others,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  presently  be 
called  upon  to  vote  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  conference  committee. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  time  that  I  have 
followed  the  course  of  this  particular 
item  in  the  Federal  Security  budget  since 
Its  first  mention.  I  gave  my  vote  with 
conviction  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
original  eight  million;  and  after  reading 
the  additional  testimony  and  the  fresh 
evidence  presented  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  which 
considered  this  bill  and  the  amendment 
proposed,  I  am  convinced  that  the  in- 
crease to  SI  5  000  000  for  th:s  coming  year 
Is  justified  and  greatly  needed:  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee will  uphold  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  that  this  House  will  lose  no 
time  in  concurring. 

America  must  not  be  hindered  or  de- 
layed now  in  concentrating  the  full  fire- 
power of  her  knowledge,  wealth,  and 
weapons  against  her  most  deadly  and 
wasteful  health  enemies — syphilis  and 
gonorrhea.  In  the  last  few  years  con- 
gressional appropriations,  matrht  d  by 
the  States,  have  made  possiblo  great 
gains  in  the  fight  against  these  diseases. 
If    a'   'his  critical  time  in  the  Nation's 
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hi>'  :iry,  this  battlf'f:  or/. 
>'''.'.!'.'  I  IV. !'■;■(■'  fur'.' ; ■  f .  . 
P.>  V  r.r  nir.iv  (,  t  ;^r:v  ,■•  m.'  t;,v;ii.t  ;>j> 
\v.';::  \\  will  make  fKr'.lur  advances  pos- 
.■-ible,  lei  us  provide  the  money  for  these 
things  to  the  extent  necessary.  Fifteen 
million  dollars  a  year  is  a  smsll  price  to 
pay  for  victory  ever  venereal  disease. 

In  tht  fii-t  W  ila  \\\t:  venereal 
disease  incapacitated  temporarily  or  per- 
manently hundreds  of  thousands  of  men. 

WHERE  DO  WE  STAND   TODAY? 

A  couple  of  newspaper  item.s  will  tell  a 
little  of  the  story.  Tlie  first  is  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Philadelphia  Record; 

NAVY    SHAMES    PHILADELPKIA 

Armed  forces  of  the  powerful  nations  are 
frequently  used  to  clean  up  pestholes  in  back- 
ward countries. 

Often  the  clean-up  Job  is  an  excuse  for 
imperialist  expansion. 

But  often,  too.  soldiers  and  sailors  are  used 
for  purely  preventive  purposes — like  our 
forces  m  the  Panama  Canal  or  in  the  Philip- 
pines— to  combat  disease  and  restore  order 

That  is  Just  what  the  United  States  Navy 
has  been  forced  to  do  In  Philadelphia. 

While  local  Grand  Old  Party  politicians 
talked  about  cleaning  up  the  city's  "Barbary 
Coast"  along  Arch  Street,  the  Navy  acted. 

It  landed  a  shore  patrol  to  prevent  sailors, 
marines,  and  coast  guards  from  entering  six 
taprooms  in  the  heart  of  the  district. 

This  just  about  makes  Philadelphia  the 
"banana  republic"  of  American  cities — al- 
though it  is  a  city  that  has  been  favored 
above  almost  all  others  In  war  contracts. 

It  was  estimated  last  January  (no  figures 
since  then)  that  plants  In  the  Philadelphia 
area  have  war  contracts  totaling  about 
$5,000,000,000. 

We  have  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  the 
largest  shipbuilding  yard  in  the  country. 
Thanks  largely  to  the  war  boom,  income  from 
the  wage  tax  and  other  taxes  has  .so  Increased 
that  the  city  will   have  a  surplus  this  year. 

City  Treasurer  Edgar  W.  Baird.  Jr.,  esti- 
mates the  revenue  surplus  this  year  will 
reach  $6,800,000. 

Yet  the  Navy  has  to  police  America's  third 
city. 

The  second  is  a  portion  of  an  article 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News: 

FORTT-FOtJR    TAVERNS    DECLARED    OtJT    OF    BOUNDS 
FOR  UNITED  STATES  SAnORS 

There's  a  broken  heart  for  every  bartender 
on  Main  Street  and  Fifth  Street  today. 

Because  the  B-tenders  and  the  B-girls 
won't  be  seeing  much  of  the  Navy  personnel 
from  here  on  in.  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  H.  Fogg 
took  care  of  that,  and  similar  situations,  early 
yesterday. 

Fogg,  senior  shore  patrol  oflBcer  for  the  elev- 
enth district,  declared  44  taverns,  bars,  etc., 
out  of  bounds  with  1  big  swoop  of  his 
pencil. 

He  said.  "Taverns  and  bars  that  fail  to  pro- 
vide a  safe  and  proper  environment  are  en- 
dangering the  health  and  welfare  of  service 
personnel  and,  incident  thereto,  national 
security." 

He  backed  up  the  blacklist  with  a  personal 
inspection  tour,  warning  the  men  of  ihe  fleet 
that  they're  courting  trouble  if  they  visit  any 
of  the  44  taverns  on  his  list. 

The  rate  of  venereal  disease  among 

men  in  our  Army  stood  at  29  per  1,000 
j  in  1939.  It  wa?  42  per  1.000  a  couple  ol 
months  ago.  T!;t  :•  is  no  need  to  go  into 
the  causes  of  'h;-.  Br  certainly  it  is  true 
that  a  man  aff.icud  wiih  one  of  the.se  dis- 
eases cannot  possiliv  ix  an  effective 
member  of  the  armed  forces.    We  owe 
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Strength  of 
America's  soldiers  .:  i  il:-  !  •  r^  rf  un- 
fortunate women.  B..'  I  a  :.  -ay  that 
in  my  opinion  the  lull  force  of  public 
indignation  should  fall  upon  them. 

In  March  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary el  \\'.<:  about  the  siiuatioi^  ..nc  .:  i  i 
that  iht-  May  Act  be  invok'xl  :•  ::;»•  ul 
the  areas  of  the  country.  1  ;  :  ;  out 
that  if  this  were  done  in  even  one  or  two 
Instances,  it  would  show  local  authori- 
ties that  the  Army  was  not  going  to 
temporize  about  the  matter  and  the  ef- 
fect might  be  very  good 

Since  that  time  the  :/.  .n  Act  has  been 
invoked  in  one  area  c(  ::;:::  i-  :^t  nun- 
ties  and  the  net  result  hu:-  u,  i :.  a.;:.;  .-t  an 
80  percent  decrease  in  the  incidence  of 
new  venereal  rii'-  ase  cases. 

Neither  the  Army  or  the  Navy  has 
been  complacent  about  this  matter.  Here 
are  recent  statem-:;'-  ""r'  n  S-ptiry 
Stimson  and  Secreiarx  Kru  x 

I  hardly  need  remind  you  that  among  these 
healthy  young  men  of  our  Army,  venereal  di- 
sease produces  more  disability  than  any 
other  single  cause,  and  that  among  indus- 
trial workers  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
causes  of  disability  and  InefHciency,  especially 
in  the  boom  towns  of  war  industry.  (Secre- 
tary Stimson.) 

A  large  proportion  of  venereal  Infection  of 
our  men  com.es  not  only  from  communities 
adjacent  to  naval  concentrations,  but  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  I  urge  that  you 
earnestly  lend  your  efforts  and  those  of  your 
State  toward  support  of  •  •  •  the  Navy's 
policy  of  repression  of  prostitution  in  any 
form.     (Secretary  Knox.) 

THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  PROGRAM 

Last  December  we  were  told  by  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association  that 
more  than  50  years  of  experience,  public 
education,  enactment  of  laws,  and  test- 
ing of  practical  procedures  have  set  the 
stage  for  effective  control  of  venereal  dis- 
ease and  prostitution. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies — 
military  and  civilian — have  adequate 
power. 

Every  agency,  every  responsible  oflBcial 
is  in  accord  with  the  plan  of  attack  and 
agreed  upon  the  objective. 

Congress  and  the  President  have  given 
effect  to  the  will  of  the  people  to  protect 
our  military  forces  and  civilians  against 
prostitution  and  venereal  diseases  by  pas- 
sage cf  the  Venereal  Disease  Act  and  the 
May  Act. 

Gov.  Paul  V.  McNutt.  the  Director  of 
Defense,  Health,  and  Welfare  Services 
and  his  Assistant  Director.  Charles  P. 
Taft.  have  established  a  Social  Protection 
Section  and  set  up  a  field  staff  of  regional 
workers  for  close  contact  and  assistance 
to  State  and  local  officials  and  voluntary 
agencies  in  repressing  commercialized 
prostitution,  aiding  the  rehabilitation  of 
women  and  girls,  and  protecting  both 
men  and  women  from  exploitation  by  the 
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proniDUTv  -f  cnv.rfir.nif^r-.'s   an.d 

m>n's   c-nr.duc;'. e   lu  ifxual   pr(int..scu:'y. 

A'..  T.,-  :-  being  coorc.r.a* ni  i/::  'he 
r^":-  i"i  r.  and  ;''>~f"  d;-.  >:<  n^  'if  the  D*- 
I'-r,-^,  H'a.:h  .r.d  VV"::;ir»'  e^-rvik?  a::d 
With  the  PiJb.ir  H'\/h  S<.'v;(>-  b:v:>!' n 
of  Venter. 'h:  D:~fa----  .i-.d  r'\:r<jd  divi- 
sions. '!:•  J  i:r'  Ar:r.'.  i::d  N  i'.  v  O  ■■  rr. m ; : - 
tet-  :  -  W-',!ar»'  and  fi-cr-.t:.  n  '1..'  work 
of  I  we  Arrr.v  and  N.r.  v  rnvira.-'  p;e(d:cal 
and  other  i.fficrv,  ,nd  ::;f  nonjr.ih'ary 
y  '''•'""'.'.  ;i dm ; r'. ;.- '  ra  * ; '.  ■ '  '"■!T:f'*'r^ 

Ail  ■•■'■  ■■  d^-  r^ic:"-  a:'--  d-'V,  Inpir.g  cl  )>p 
relatior.^  ■*:•;;  '.h-  Id.itt'd  S'^rvicf  OrL'an- 
Izations,  li.-'  Arri'-r. ran  .S.:c;a!  HykI-  n^'  A-- 
SOCiation  and  HrVi..a'''d  nrKad:za';or.s 
concern  d  -.vith  ptTM:.-:-.'  acivitils  R-'- 
ports  a::  1  '"'  n!'  v^'n'■^^_~,  k.-t  p  -i.r  p^rsonn-d 
of  the-*-  ai;''nci'-.-  inhirriU'd  and  ivtjikin:: 
together  w/h  incrra,,;:;^'  erii-ci:-.  ■•!>  .>.-; 
A:.  '.n*'>rd' parT,rr:f'nM:  v- n*':*- ii  d: -.'-a--- 
«  ;:;n.;'lfO  ha^  O'-fr.  ,\:.\a  ::'.■> -^i  'i'n:;jr>- 
Ing  two  mt  r::D«-:  -  •  a;  n  ::rrn  'h--  Arniy  'n.e 
Nr.".'  and  *.*>■  F  •:■':::<;  S.^r  ;;-.•  v  Ak?- i^(  v 
,\:\\  a  : '  ;jrt ->~n' a* .  V'-  fad;  friv.  r.,"  D*'- 
I'i:':r.''.'  '-t  ■]u^^•.>:^'  anr.  'h-'  An>-r;' .in 
S«'<.acn  Hy^'it-ne  A.^.^xna' :cn.  Tiis  Ci  m- 
mittee  studie.^  and  ir.ak.*  >  r^'c.minif  nd a- 
tions  particularly  rtUi;d;n^-  p<i,;:us  a:..i 
admini.straf. ut*  probl  n;-  mvolv.  d  m  :h» 
reduction  oi  •;■.►■  ;»  nict  a;  dL->''a>t'-  dill]  :iiL 
repression  '  :  ^^i:)^•lru^oIl 

TH'S     PR     ',,R\M     CAN     r.RINu    RF, 

T:.;~  n^'ird.nat-'d  p!'ia;:-anv  il  !h[-  S:at'S 
an.-;  Ci':rr, :r.uriit. u\s  ri  op.Ta'r  m  pili":nK  It 
\rrn  .ir'j-,!!,  ran  bnriK  rrsult.vl  Mnst 
S'a'-'-;  ha\>  aU  'h''  lax  and  al!  I'hr'  a-;- 
thonty  td'.ey  n^^d  *;';■.'  u"  F"d'  rat  ass:-;'- 
ance  cr  iir'Tvn'ir-n  Oi>'  Arr-.v  fort 
where  '-en'Ttaj  ;n.frc'uin  -a  as  chfe.;--nc>'d 
bv  !a■p^>■.^.^:v•■  n".fa>u;''S  m  :".v.JntM;by 
c:'.f-  •  xptTiencfd  an  80-ptrv-en'i  rt-duc- 
trin  ;n  its  mt-'-CKTr.  ra'f  Manjy  oti'ar 
cdi'N  whirh  ha; e  cliA^''d  tiu^ir  rpd-iikrh/ 
di-T'.i-Vs  can.  rvp<irt  Nimilar  rediii'ions 

B'i*  'hf  •'xperi.T.r'^  ,-.f  'ho  pa>*  p,  many 
S"a''^  and  Ci';r>  ;>  'l-.a'  th'-  I'^jearii/t'd 
armv  nf  thf'  underworld  is  bettpr  m^  b;- 
];?'-di  arid  ini;re  slr._ing:y  en' rrrxhi'd  :han 
are  tli>'  law-eniorcerr.fnt  olfu-.aL- pppuiid 
to  then: 

In  .sM.'n-'  areas  i'  would  -seem  '[;,a'  local 
au'n.n-.'if-  are  stai:;ns<  a  shant  battle 
a^a. n..-t  the  m.adam>,  ^'S-bt'tween.i  pimp-. 
procurers.  i::-.\l".::s  pniitiiians  qun.  k 
d'H-'ors  sh.y>'er  laxv-'r-,  un>crk;pu.(nis 
landlord-  banded  tot-ih'T  w,:h  dl>none>t 
ctf.i'-':-    pr'i,s,-cu'or  —  ye--,   judi;r,4 

Wf  hear  again  all  tn.e  o»d  tjxplod'''d 
ari^umen'.-  uf  tiie  pr-.^stitution  prufiteer;; 
who  claim.  *ha'  >e^rega*i.in  rijcreases 
pnxstif ution.  'Ah-n  it  is  kn-wn  ti:a'  ;* 
in-r-a.-rs  the  d-'niand  by  ad-iertismg 
pruv-tit'it.on 

We  are  told  'hat  segregation  dfcr'-ases 
di-ea-e  prc'eets  you'h  ii'cm  .-trt/'it  walk- 
ers, piestm.ts  cr:nT-'-  Y*^'  m  ciur.-,  tider- 
ating  this  rack-  t  survey.,  .-hew  ihat  f'-r 
each  pr;,..-;itute  m-id-  r'vula'id  nd- 
light  d,.>trictcs  th'. rt  are  five  prcstitute.- 
outride 

We  are  trid  that  r«^presc?ion  of  prosti'u- 
ti'n  brines  ^r-a'fr  ►v. Is  m  its  tiim  ^ucii 
a^  rape  .-eduction,  pervt  rsicri.-,  and 
'  .-o.iffi'a-.v'Ui"  r,t  v.ce.  Tlie  evicifnce  is 
q...:''  '>.>  the  contrary.  Rape.  seiEucticn. 
h  m  -:  xuahty  are  separate  pathological 
pr  ol--m-  cf  individuals  wi'h  no  interest 
m  C'rm.plac'.nt    pri^^titu'-s.     Th-'^-v  opn^r- 


ate    ind''per.dfn'    rf    th'-    "business"    of 

.':catt-   ation"  only  happens  when  cit- 
iz-n-    and  police  tolerate  it. 

In  this  time  of  national  emergency  we 
runot  aJord  to   temporize  syphilis  or 

wi'h  und-^rworld   m.achines. 

•A  HAT    I.S    THF    .a    -T    '.  r    VENEKEAL    DISKASES? 

Billions  of  dollars  cannot  redeem  the 
'.'--■^  of  health,  happiness,  and  self-re- 
spect. th»  loss  of  strong  workers  in  de- 
fense industries,  the  loss  of  strong  men 
in  'h..'  .Army  and  Na^y  due  to  sjrphilis  and 
tt    n    rrii-a. 

The  case  study  of  a  single  infected 
'ransient  disclosed  his  infection  of  36 
P'  rsons  in  one  small  commumty.  Three 
ef  -hese  were  babies  with  congenital  in- 
:<  er;cn.  Surgeon  General  Parran,  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  estimates  that  even 
after  counting  recent  gains.  1  of  42  per- 
son-^ in  the  general  population  is  in- 
f  ct'd  With  syphilis,  and  5  or  6  times 
a.s  many  have  gonorrhea.  Forty-five 
thousand  of  the  first  million  Selective 
Service  candidates  were  found  to  be  in- 
I'O'ed  w oh  syphilis. 

D:  R  A  Vonderiehr.  Director  of  the 
Publ:  Health  Service  Division  of  Vene- 
real Diseases  while  stating  that  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  determine  the  time  and 
money  lost  because  of  syphilis  and  gon- 
orrhea voices  his  conviction  that  these 
diseases  are  an  important  factor  in  non- 
production.  A  :m.  nistrator  McNutt  re- 
cently expressed  his  concern  over  pre- 
ventable absences  of  workers  in  war  jobs, 
cau-f  d  bv  off-the-job  conditions,  stating: 

0:ie  of  the  most  menacing  of  tbese  hazards 
i-s    .enereal  disease 

T!o'  Army  and  Na\7.  though,  even  in 
t!  •  present  emergency,  reporting  very 
jiigiit  uurea-p-  in  venereal -disease  rates. 
rank  the-v  d.  ^  .ises  as  chief  causes  of  dis- 
abi.-y  and  number  of  days  lost  from 
w  :k  In  our  d*^f"n=;e  industries  we  must 
niak"  ou;  r:v  n.  .i    h*  ,l^  our  machines. 

Tile  t-tn- -honored  objective  of  mili- 
tary m.'  dical  oflBcers  to  keep  the  greatest 
n.umb.  1  of  men  in  the  battle  line  the 
Cl"  r-  -•  number  of  days  of  the  year  gives 
•■-pee.  i\  urgency  to  the  declaration  of 
Dr  William  F.  Snow,  chairman  of  the 
«x-'u*i-.e  committee.  American  Social 
Hy;;i^  ne  Association,  that — 

rr.r^  campaign  against  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhea must  be  intenslfled.' 

The  venereal  diseases  are  not  problems  for 
solution  t«)morrow — 

H.'  -aid: 

Tht  y  n:ust  be  dealt  with  today  We  In- 
herited them  from  yesterday.  With  that 
ht-M'age  came  the  knowledge  and  experience 
:.  which  to  base  united  and  vigorous  war- 
lime  action.  Fortunately,  today's  public 
lende.-s  understand  what  must  be  done, 
-.'-lai.ics  to  the  constructive  publicity  which 
i  ^-  :)een  given  the  united  efforts  for  venereal- 
d-i  ,,>e  control  of  the  Government  and  vol- 
'.:.;ary  agencies  with  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Parran 
rnr  ry^f  ^<,^:-,-tT  ^h^  pposhtution  "kacktt" 

C  .mtr.  r  lal  prostitution  is  a  "racket" 
b-  ,ia-'  1*  -trikes  at  the  home  and  fam- 
ily, injure-  public  health;  exploits  young 
peopl-  m  r  a-fs  era'*:  encourages  sex 
d'  Im^u-  n  •:■  ;  ar:d  finally,  at  this  time 
particularly  und>  rm.nes  our  national 
war  -tr^n^rth. 


America's  scientific,  educational,  and 
civic  organizations  unite  aeainst  this 
evil.  The  New  York  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  more  recently  the  American 
Medical  Association,  have  stated  the 
views  held  generally  bv  ]•  aders  of  the 
medical  profession  concern. ng  venereal 
diseases  and  commercialized  prostitu- 
tion: 

First.  Control  of  venereal  disease  re- 
quires elimination  of  commercialized 
prostitution. 

Second.  Medical  inspection  of  prosti- 
tutes is  untrustworthy,  inefiflcient.  gives 
a  false  sense  of  security,  fails  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  infection. 

Third.  Commercialized  prostitution  is 
unlawful,  and  physicians  who  knowingly 
examine  prostitutes  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  them  with  medical  ceri  iflcates 
to  be  used  in  soliciting  are  violating  the 
principles  of  professional  conduct. 

Military  leaders  are  outspoken  in  con- 
demnation of  the  prostitution  "racket." 

Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stirnson  in 
a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Anerican 
Social  Hygiene  Association  stressed  the 
War  Department's  increasing  awareness 
of  its  responsibility  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  Army. 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff, 
said: 

The  objective  of  the  War  Department  is 
the  suppression  of  prostitution  and  tne  elim- 
ination of  segregated  areas  of  possible  in- 
fection. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox 
said  in  a  speech  at  Annapolis: 

Today  it  Is  not  enough  for  you  to  be  oflQ- 
cers  and  gentlemen.  You  must  be  gxxl  citi- 
zens as  well. 

When  a  mlliury  man  becomes  Irfected — 

Said  Capt.  Joe.  T  B  r.n.^  M.  dical 
Corps,  United  States  ^avy— 

we  restrict  him  to  his  ship  or  naval  activity. 
•  •  •  Thus  we  •  •  •  protect  the 
community.  Does  the  community  protect 
the    military   from    Infection? 

Rear  Admiral  Ross  T  .Mclntire.  sur- 
geon genera]  of  the  Navy,  said: 

Commercialized  proetltutlon  is  u  large- 
scale  racket,  similar  in  scope  to  Uie  boot- 
legging racket  of  prohibition  days  its 
ramifications  include  a  long  list  of  liangers- 
on  who  seek  to  derive  profit  from  th«!  prosti- 
tute and  her  patron. 

WHT  NOT  SMASH  THE  RACKET? 

The  weak'  point  in  our  attack  en  com- 
mercialized prostitution  was  touched  by 
Federal  Security  Administrator  Paul  'V. 
McNutt  when  he  said  recently: 

In  peace  we  still  let  local  action  set  Its  own 
pace.  In  war  we  cannot  afford  that  luxury. 

In  that  speech  McNutt  also  said: 
We  have  not  done  our  job  If  we  merely 
treat  the  disease  and  repress  prostitution. 
One  would  never  stamp  out  malaria  by  swat- 
ting mosquitoes.  One  must  do  an  tnglneer- 
ing  job  by  eliminating  the  swam 3  which 
breeds  the  mosquitoes  There  aie  social 
swamps  too  Packing-t)ox  shanties,  far  from 
schools  Boys  and  girls  that  do  not  have  a 
chance  at  source  training  for  jobs  Towns 
that  think  they  cannot  afford  recreation  fa- 
cilities but  let  honky-tonks  and  roadhouses 
serve  as  a  substitute.  Towns  that  will  not 
establish  decent  jails,  and  throw  first  offend- 
ers, hardened  prostitutes,  and  habitual 
criminals  together  In  the  same  cell. 
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How.  then,  can  we  Increase  the  tempo  of 
vice  control  and  thereby  shorten  tlie  path 
to  victory,  lighten  the  scfclal  burden  of  the 
war  effort  and  brighten  the  prospect  of  the 
peace  to  come? 

ALLIES  IN  THE  BATT'.  E 

Let  us  take  stock  of  our  resources  and 
liabilities.  Inventory  the  tools,  the  agencies, 
the  personnel  which  make  up  our  arsenal, 
our  army  in  this  war  to  strengthen  the 
production  behind  the  fighting  line. 

The  United  States  Army,  operating  through 
it-  Medical  Department,  morale  branch, 
chaplains'  service,  and  the  Office  of  the  Pro- 
vost Marshal  General  The  Army's  records  on 
venereal  diseases  go  back  to  1819,  when  115 
men  per  thousand  were  infected.  In  the 
Philippine  insurrection  infections  reached 
this  highest  peak,  declining  and  rising  to  a 
new  peak  in  the  World  War  when,  despite 
the  fact  that  ours  was  recorded  as  the  clean- 
est army  In  the  world,  we  suffered  more  cas- 
ualties from  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  than 
from  wounds  in  battle,  lost  7,000.000  days' 
time  in  19  months  with  an  infection  rate  in 
1917  of  107  Infected  men  per  thousand 
strength.  The  rate  of  infection  today  is  less 
than  one-third  that  number. 

The  morale  branch  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Department  Cc^mmissions  on 
Tainlng  Camp  Activities,  which  work  in  the 
last  World  War  was  headed  by  Raymond  n. 
Fosdlck 

The  chaplains'  service  works  to  guard 
against  spiritual  loss  and  to  strengthen  the 
moral  fiber  of  the  men. 

The  United  States  Navy,  through  Its  bu- 
reau ol  medicine  and  surgery,  division  cf  pre- 
ventive 'nedlclne,  reaches  out  to  protect  its 
enlisted  personnel  on  shore  leave.  The  wel- 
fare and  recreation  section  of  the  training 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
helps  to  give  a  good  ship  a  good   crew. 

The  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  has 
worked  unceasingly  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  svphilis  and  gonorrhea. 
Since  its  establiN.hni'-nf  m  1918,  tlie  Divi- 
sion has  been  re-pon-ible  for  aiding  the 
States  in  the  control  of  ven^'real  di.seases 
and  for  conducting  research  and  investi- 
gation. The  La  Follette-Bulvs mkie  'Ve- 
nereal Disease  Control  Act  of  1938  pro- 
vided for  State  e:  ant.--m-aid  v\hioh  a:e 
matched  by  State  expenditure^;,  and  for 
which  this  $15,000,000  appropriation  is 
asked.  In  e.ssence.  the  Di\i-ion  nf  V-  - 
nereal  Diseases  has  the  responsibility  of 
guiding  and  stimulating  the  State  and 
local  health  authorities  in  the  control  of 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  in  their  com- 
munities but  in  the  light  of  the  total  na- 
tional problem — unceasingly  to  promote 
teamwork  among  the  official  agencies,  the 
professions,  the  public  toward  a  common 
objective. 


THE  SOCIAL-PR(JlFi-T-     N'    SFfTTO 
OF  DEFENSE    HF.^l  TH    «,  N  n    w  F 


The  BurtaiU  of  Prij-ons  also  cooperates. 
as  do  man.\  (  '.or  agencies  more  or  less 
actively  fun^tionirs  with  the  State  and 
local  health  depaitnitnts  and  law-en- 
forcement agenci' s  w!.:  !,  are  the  main 
reliance  of  all  the.v  tULup- 

Policy  and  correlation  agencies  include, 
as  previously  stated : 

(a  I  An  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Social  Protection  Section,  and  <b)  an  In- 
terdepartmental Venereal  Disease  Com- 
mittee, reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  "War.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  Federal  Security  Administrator,  and 
comprising  two  members  each  from  the 
Army,  Navy,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
and  one  representative  each  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association. 

All  Federal  activities  must  also  be 
geared  to  similar  activities  at  State  and 
local  levels. 

State  and  local  health  departments  and 
law-enforcement  and  social -hygiene 
agencies  are  the  main  reliance  of  all  of 
these  groups. 

Helpful  in  many  areas  are  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  Loea  A'.d  As- 
sociation whose  Stale  and  loeai  atliiiates 
assist  in  straiphteninp  out  legal  difficul- 
ties for  soldiers.  Other  types  of  aid  are 
rendered  by  the  Y.  M  C  A  .  V  W  C.  A., 
National  Catholic  Community  Service. 
Salvation  Army  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
and  Nationa.  Travelers'  .Aid  .^-sociation. 

We  have  then: 

First.  Greater     scientific     knowledge. 


■-■    nr    THE   OFFICE 
•r  ARE    SERVICES 

\».:th  stimula- 


This  agency  is  chatf 
tion  of  local  action  in  urn-  (  f  ndi  u\;  pi  o- 
tection — repre.ssion  ri  jiro-i  itirK  ti  i-^- 
habilitation  of  prostitutes,  devea  '^  n,.  nt 
of  more  adequate  health  and  -ovial- wel- 
fare facilities.  Field  represen'a'i'.  es  of 
the  section  endeavor  to  bring  the  facts 
of  venereal  disease  and  prostitution  to 
law-enforcement  officials,  executive  an.d 
administrative  authorities,  civic  and  wel- 
fare agencies,  and  so  forth 

The  Department  of  Justice  funciions, 
through  its  Federal  Buicau  of  Investiga- 
tion, to  enforce  the  Mann  White  Slave 
Act,  the  Bennet  Act,  and  the  May  Act. 


better  records  bf  • ' 
of  the  nerd  liian  t  \- 


t  r  puViiic  aji'preciation 
!  1  b<  fore  in  history. 


approved 

iiive  pro- 


n.oney.  legisla- 


S''C<,nd.  K.xptuier.ct'  m  the 
piiaftiee,-  ut  curative  and  pri\>- 
C'.'dure' 

Tim  d    A-t  nci-'S    ir.-'Ti 
tion. 

Fourth.  TiiC  Will,  the  determination. 
the  supreme  incentive  of  our  great  emer- 
^'■■ncy 

Will  M..n;e  future  historian  write. 
■  K 

supp:- 
^upp^t, 

Will 
minds 


o'.>.-int:    b.ow    ir    pir\Tnt.    cure,    and 
::--:-  v  :  .  :,al  disease,  they  failed  to 


America   luui 
th.e    freedom 


they  say.  '  On  pap'-r  m  their 
in  ihtii  liai-,  the  people  of 
ii.'  I'.i  i-,  the  legislation, 
from  old  taboos,  and  yet 
•!..  v  did  tor  lit:;f  and  did  it  to<3  late"? 

Ibt-it'Vi  Ml.;'  li.t  '.mc  has  come  to  put 
into  accei' tai-'O  ni'>tien  ;]:i  ^-pl*  ndid 
forces  we  iin\«   niobn.zed. 

Alreaci;.  I  li.r.  -  .-ta'o. d  that  recently 
the  M.iv  A  :  :■:  .-  been  invoked  in  one 
area  embia  .n^  27  counties,  with  good 
results;  sm:  ii  action  has  been  threat- 
en'd  a-  a  final  resort  in  many  other 
casCi.  The  difficulty  in  the  effective  use 
of  this  act  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  or  Navy  !r.u>'  in- 
voke the  act,  but  that  it  falls  tiptn  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  gather  its  evi- 
dence at  a  time  when  the  underworld 
knows  that  the  "heat  is  on"  and  tempo- 
rarily ^u.-p<  j:d>  activities. 

Tlure  li  uncertainty  as  to  how  far  it 
n.ay  be  necessary  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  go  in  supplanting  local  police 
authority,  what  secondary  consequences 
may  result  on  the  political  front  in  vari- 
ous Stales  and  districts. 

There  is  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  to  the  funds 


required  ic  enfeice  \l:c  May  Aet,  an  un- 
der-:andable  d'^.ie  ti.:  bv  -urt  t hut  rt>ul;s 
will  be  ob'^auud. 

There  is.  too.  a  shortage  of  trained  pcr- 

sonn''"    for  medical  and  law-. ■:.*'■' (a  ni-'iit 


work.     This  is  rap;ri!y  b-'inc 
1 1  Geiit'tal": 


O-  I 


ieo  bv 


Schoi'-l 

'-f  ;1:.'  I'ndt  d  S' 

,!'>   and  0'  htU'  ivK'^n 

in\-     There  is  a  -!i 

^•iLaitnr-  f:  r  ''a    in 
B    I,   \v!n.'*i   lan:'- 


tnd 

1  ".  '  ■  s 
as 


the  Provos'  M.ii  ii. 
'!>  f :  ai'imp  cour-' 
Pi. La..  Health  Sei'v 
in  and  out  of  t!a  A 
age  of  trained  i.nv' 
activities  of  the  F 
facilities  to  take  on  a  prot 
magnitude  involved  in  thi'-  i.a'a.nai  pro- 
gram. 

But  the  enemy  will  nn  w  ..:  until  every- 
thing is  ready  for  ih<  ciaiui  a  —  auit  The 
attack  must  be  lauraian  w.'h  tiie  re- 
sources at  hand.  Support  will  be  forth- 
coming from  every  patriotic  citizen  in 
the  land. 

If  coordination  of  \anous  agencies  is 
needed,  if  divided  iLsponsib.Lty  is  at 
fault,  if  direct  and  correlated  authority  is 
lacking',  Congress  I  am  <ure  will  prc/ide 
the  remedy. 


pec- 
\x  ho 

lull 


n  The  peo- 
.  r      I  call 

..-■!.•      Fc'd- 


If  there  is  pi  lirical  obs' Miction  'ht. 
pie  will  appi;;uci  -la  .idnima'tra'  a 
will  say,  "Damn  the  obstruction 
speed  ahead." 

This  is  no  job  that  can  b»   donf  by  tb,e 

Armv  alone,  the  Naw  ;,,(  nt.^-;,  ;  -die 
Public  Heal'fi  'Scrwcr  alone  V'aien  ul 
dis*ni^es  are  no*  arquired  iii  caimp,  0:1 
siup.  or  at  I  lie  ^nup  bench. 

It  is  a  task  for  all  the  people  A  Pres- 
iden*  Roosi  \T-It  recentlx'  stated: 

Tius  jvjb  dtpeiiUi  uliim.o.tl'. 
pie  themselves  and  their  i:-  ::. 
io:  t!:p  united  efforts  of  v  '•  * 
cr.d,  i^-.aie.  and  local — of  \:\\-:::<:sy  iirat  01- 
dustry.  of  the  medical  profession  l  'i.c 
schools,  and  of  the  churches:  in  si;  •'  f 
all  citizens,  for  t.'.f  e-aibl^iiira  ::•  !:t  :  ad 
physical  and  moral  tiis'-  .-  ii-  >  :  <  •;!  rt 
In  which  every  man.  \v  aao  n  a  (1.  ,c;  iiii 
play  his  part  and  share  m  uuiniaie  victory. 

If  it  is  necessary  tn  isolate  every  case  of 
infection — as  the  armed  .mi-wm-  di-  to 
inlfcird  iron,  let  u-  pica-icte  lor  that. 
Let  us  pre",  aie  'liat  mfeetec  oradti'-e^  nut 
be  given  (od'rna'n*.  liii'  taken  in'i-  t!:e 
Army,  cured,  and  tlia  n  >»  r.'  r,n  dti'>'  We 
must  find  every  catc  el  sypiuH.-,  ti'a.t 
every  case,  drive  out  the  nann^  k  lali/'-d 
prostitution  racket — not  by  t'a.;:.L  ]a 
tit<utes  to  leave  one  town  and  1.  "^  a*:- 
other  bu'  by  pr(nadiny  to!  rehabilrai  aaT. 
We  must  drive  out  quack' doctor:  ;t'P 
pounding  on  the  educational  front,  t  t 
recreational  front,  provide  character 
guidance — strike  at  the  economic  causes 
of  vice. 

For  full  speed  ahead,  and  for  victory 
over  venereal  diseases  and  prostitution 
as  soon  as  may  be,  I  urge  this  House  to 
approve  the  appropriation  of  $15  000  000 
as  rero mm. ended 

H!.~T'.'RY    OF    \  ENFREAL-CONTHOt    PRfJGR  «,  W 

Prior  to  V.'orld  War  N  1  there  was 
no  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases  in  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  nor 
was  there  the  comprehensive  system  of 
State,  coun'y  and  ]r<-:-ii]  (>ffic;al  '.enereal- 
di.<;ease  bill  (aius  arad  s«  rvie*-,'-  ta.at  are  now 
availabU-,  Tilt  Airi'Tiran  S^aaUi  Hvuiene 
A^-:!a:i'.  't  'Ai-  ".St  begiiaaa^'  ,*-  work 
01  ir.;p:n:in;;  'r-  public  aia:  '■■■a: -a ding 
With  governmental  agencies  1:    p-anning 
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e  drai't, 
e  diag- 

;:  :   r  the 

discovery  (if  i:.'.-r'p<i  (\r  iiu<  ^.  a  threat 
maititud-  :  :i.-.i*j  f^:  n.-  n  were  disclosed. 
It  was  recogn./-  ri  'f>  :. — as  r  ow — that 
"the  venerpni  c:  •  a.^.c,,  r<-,n>»iM,rpd  fh^ 
most  senoii-  ;;  ibhc-healh  ;  u  :r.  ;n 
th»*  developn  •.:  ii  •!>  r..i  r  .  >:'n-e 
program."  Cl-hk: '*■-.>  -ii  ^.'18  .  m  .t>:'Cl  thf_' 
Umted  States  Interdepartmen  al  Social 
!;'.::•••  B"  ird  pTvuHns  i-  ipirtofthis 
i-.-  ,>■.  -1  ■*>  U:vi-i.  i:  -:  V' n«  real  Di.s- 
(,  '.-•■  m  the  l'n.-f'<1  r^',i:'>  F'ij:,;.'  HtM/;'. 
i--  r'.  ■■■  -\n  '  n..iii"  ,;n  ,i;  ;■,  rJ  .*• ;-  'ti  ol 
$4  OOC  Of'i)  ;  ;•  U:>  ^f  p  .;  pi '  ■^ .-,  .::• /'.(ling 
ajsisiance  ti  'l,*  >-^' I'es  in  t-iio:  >hinK 
and  niairva.rv,  n»:  rr.ii!'  :if'>"q':;rj  ■.  •  ::rieal 
disea -'•  (I'M":  -t  l.ti/.ir  ■  -  „tr  I  ^t;  vices 
than  .'■..id  pi<--.  Mu.-.v  fx.-'rvi  Ti.DUch 
f'-iilriw  r:^  ri' in''!)'.lw',('.  :■.  ::\  k;-*l:'J  and 
T'JO  r-in->  ri'uni  -xa-  I'i-'.  t' ■•■;.•  cially 
taroUKh  ^..^^.'.r  :"i.-  if  ar-;  :  i;  :\  i- ;ons. 
the  basic  1:  .tuir'A.,:  k.  a,.~  ::,-i.:r ,;  .:,*-d  in 
the  Federal  P  a)l.c  H-a'.'.:  .S'  rAv"  ..:.d  .n 
n~  '  ;;v  nf  the  .'^'  t"»-  jr.ii  ■■  n::-:  i:r-,  :.>';i  •  n 
d- ;-jr'.rr.*^nt.v     Thrr.'Uk;;.  :::.i:r.  :  „(".  y-.iis 

ur^r.iry  >nc:.J-hyg:rn-'  a£;'':iCi'l-  :n  tl:^ 
S'.r-'-  ar..,l  fVimrT-.:;::.'.- -  krpt  \':.^■  tlan.- 
(■:  rr.ol.;;  irr^rt^'  j.'.::e  ;-f-n:l:nr  Eri  'ippnT- 
t';r.:'y  fi^'-  '!;:>.  mnverr.pn^  aciin  'c  -w-'t  p 


th- 


^unT- 


!'    d:d    :p.    I917-1B    urh 


th*'  G-'.-'-rr.nv'n':  and  'ht'  p'''-'pi*-  unrlc.r.ti 
[r'c^-'h'/T  to  .Stamp  nuf  -yph.l.s  and  gun- 
crr.'.t'a,   and  to   pr-rr-ii'''   •  ff  ■r-i-,-.'   ?i  c.al 

T'-..s   chan^p    ra-^v"'    m    l'i,'?6   ivh<-n    the 
ch.\'.\>-r.i:\r.s  i:vrv.<'Hv.c--n^-T.\^  and  a.:eres- 


s:v' 


a:     I'Md'T' 


-v^..>      ot 


G-n. 


Th.;m,i-  Parrarv  A.>t  S  ::=:  Cl-n  R  A. 
Vondt'il.'hr.  and  th-'  Sta'^;  h' a  -p  a^itnor- 
i'if'---,  bat  ked  by  th-'  .^'eadv  ar^. :I  i'oni::-iU- 


cas    ''ducati-'nal    wiark    of    'h- 


iuntary 
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f:.ong  the 

r.  V  'ne- 
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T:'..>  a^it^mrnt  .s.d   forth  ';: 
t.'".a-  >houjd  be  dt"»e.oped  by  t;;- 
ran>  d  a-  w-al  a^.  ih?>  Un.ttd  St^i 
Hnai'f'.  Service  and  inttTe.-tfd  ■.joluntary 
orga:iiza:.on^,.    primarily    ih.t    Ainfncan 
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s  r:a:  Hygiene  Association.  These  serv- 
;>.;. :-  '.i  ■■re; 

First.  Early  diagnosis  and  adequate 
treatment  by  the  Ariny  and  the  Navy  of 
enlisted  personnel  infected  with  venereal 
diseases. 

Second.  Early  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  the  civilian  population  by  the  local 
htalth  department. 

Third.  When  authentic  information 
can  be  obtained  as  to  the  probable  source 
of  venereal  disease  infection  of  military 
or  naval  personnel,  the  facts  will  be  re- 
p  ;  d  by  medical  officers  of  the  Army  or 
Navy  to  the  Slate  or  local  health  authori- 
ties. 

Fourth.  All  contacts  of  enlisted  men 
with  infected  civilians  to  be  reported  to 
the  medical  oflQcers  in  charge  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  by  the  local  or  State  health 
authorities. 

Fifth.  Recalcitrant  infected  persons  to 
be  forcibly  isolated.  Local  health  au- 
thorities to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
local  police. 

S  xth.  Decrease  opportunities  for  con- 
tacts with  infected  persons.  The  local 
police  responsible  for  the  repression  of 
v<  .'nnvrcialized  and  clandestine  prosti- 
i :;*:   :.     All  healtii  agencies  to  cooperate. 

S  '.  - :  h  An  aggressive  program  of  ed- 
a  r;  a.Tiong  enlisted  personnel  and 
;■.  .'/'.dr.  papulation. 

Eighth.  The  local  police  and  health  au- 
thorities, the  State  department  of 
health,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
.Army  and  Navy  expressed  their  desire 
to  have  the  assistance  o'  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association  or  affiliated 
social  hygione  societies  or  other  volim- 
tary  welfare  organizations  or  groups  in 
developing  and  stimulating  public  sup- 
port for  the  above  measures. 

This  agreement  was  adopted  by  the 
conference  of  State  and  Territorial 
h.  iith.  officers   Mr,  7  to  13.  1940. 

:at   :jat  act 

A  :  parties  to  the  Federal  agreement  of 
1940  f  ;iiy  recognized  the  dangers  of  pros- 
titution. But  it  was  evident  that  more 
.'specific  national  action  and  legislation 
W3^  needed  to  outlaw  and  smash  effec- 
*:'.'':y  the  prostitution  rackets  that  were 
springing  up  rapidly  to  exploit  the  youth 
m  rr.;!!'  iTv  ":•  lining  and  industrial  areas. 
C  r.'r-  -  .\  I  asked  to  prepare  legislation 
d-  a  n^'  A/h.  prostitution.  The  bill  H.  R. 
2475  waN  pa.-sed  and  signed  by  the  Presl- 
tan-  July  11.  1941.  Thus  the  May  Act 
came  into  existence. 

This  law  provides  that  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  Navy  may  designate  areas 
adjacent  to  Army  and  Navy  establish- 
men*-  x.-hn  which  areas  prostitution 
becorr:  -  .  F'-  dr^ral  offense  punishable  un- 
der :hf  Ar-:cles  of  War  or  the  Articles  for 
the  Gu\ernmen-  -f  'he  Na\T.  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than,  51  000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment.  Moreover,  the 
act  authorises  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Na- y  md  'y.r  F' d':'ral  Security  Adminis- 
tra:or  to  taKt  .Nuch  steps  as  they  deem 
n-'cessary  to  suppress  and  prevent  the 
va\a' aan"  (■!  'h'"'  ac 

T.:e  a:!  th';^  pr;-,-:d- ^  the  legal  basis 
up:  n  '.vh.^rh  'he  Department  of  Justice 
prcted.-  w.th  v.-rtni:na.  mv-^j^igations  and 
proiccunuiicj, 


The  new  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator, as  Director  of  Defense,  Health, 
and  Welfare  Services,  assigned  special 
duties  in  this  connection  to  its  Social 
Protection  Section. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  this  So- 
cial Protection  Section  is  to  promote  the 
enforcement  of  existing  State  laws  and 
local  regulations  by  civilian  authorities. 
It  is  not,  however,  limited  to  this  task. 
It  seeks  to  prevent  girls  and  young 
women  from  exposure  to  the  lures  of 
prostitution  traffickers;  promote  the  safe- 
guarding of  employment  where  wages  are 
inadequate  to  meet  minimum  require- 
ments for  food  and  shelter  or  where  op- 
portunity exists  for  bringing  pressure  on 
girls.  It  is  also  empowered  to  encourage 
every  facility  for  protecting  men  against 
exploitation  by  vice  racketeers. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  help  those 
already  engaged  in  prostitution  back  to 
healthful  and  constructive  ways  of  life. 
This  involves  case  work  and  social  treat- 
ment, now  lacking  in  many  defense  areas. 

THI   rVTVKt 

Times  of  great  common  danger  lead 
people  in  one  of  two  directions.  Either 
they  awaken  in  us  a  deeper  consciousness 
of  our  duty  to  one  another  and  a  livelier 
sense  of  the  value  of  other  people,  their 
health,  and  welfare  or  else  we  permit 
them  to  break  down  in  us  the  best  im- 
pulses and  give  way  to  fear,  hopelessness, 
and  Indifference.  The  matter  under  dis- 
cussion in  this  speeoh  will  be  one  of  our 
tests.  Let  us  make  this  time  of  war  a 
period  in  which  we  go  forward  and  not 
back  in  the  battle  against  the  worst 
scourges  of  disease  that  have  ever  af- 
flicted the  bodies  and  minds  of  hiunan 
beings. 


Address  ol  Hon.  Archibald  MacLeLsh 


EXTENSION   f:r    F-tLMAF^.K.S 

OF 

HON  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  riVES 
Monday.  June  29,  1942 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Archibald  MacLeish  before  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  at  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  111..  June  17.  1942 1 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  one 
of  the  Inalienable  American  rights  has  been 
the  right  to  cusa  the  Government.  "Life  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  Congressmen,"  they 
used  to  say  In  the  old-time  country  news- 
papers. Maybe  they  still  do  But  whether 
they  do  or  not,  the  principle  stiU  stands. 
Its  a  mans  right.  If  he  governs  himself,  to 
say  what  he  thinks  of  his  handiwork  Its 
a  freeman's  right,  an  Americans  right,  to 
climb  up  on  the  next  stump  and  tell  the 
world  how  the  Government  looks  from  there. 
Some  would  say  It's  the  dearest  right  a  free- 
man has.  Certainly  ifs  the  last  right  most 
of  us  would  willingly  surrender  Its  a  right 
we  Ye  Jealous  of  In  these  Unlt<>d  States 

Were  Jealous  of  it  because  It  Is  not  only 
a  freeman  5  right;  It  is  the  freeman's  right — 
the  right  which,  more  than  any  other,  distin- 
guishes the  man  who  has  frp^dom  frcm  *hp 
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man  who  hasn't.  And  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  the  freeman  is  the  only  man  who  cp.n 
enjoy  the  privilege.  And.  second,  because  the 
freeman  is  the  only  man  who  knows  how  to 
enjoy  it.  because  its  exercise  is.  in  a  sense, 
the  mark  of  the  freeman.  Of  the  two.  the 
second  is  more  Important  than  the  first.  As 
certain  events  of  the  last  few  montiis  have 
made  painfully  clear.  Wlien  you  hear  those 
who  aren't  free,  or  those  who  hate  freedom, 
or  those  who  aim  to  destroy  freedom,  trying 
to  Imitate  the  freeman's  lambasting  of  his 
government  you  get  a  rou^h  but  sufficient 
idea  of  the  Importance  of  knowing  how  to 
do  it.  You  get  an  Idea  which  may  stay  with 
you  for  a  long  time. 

When  a  freeman  sails  Into  his  government 
he  sails  into  It  partly  because  he  doesn't  like 
It  but  mostly  because  Us  his.  He  cusses  It 
the  way  you  cuss  a  mean  relation.  But  when 
a  man  who  doesn't  know  the  way  of  freedom, 
who  hasn't  learned  the  feel  and  sense  of  free- 
dom, sails  into  a  freeman's  government  he 
doesn't  talk  about  it  as  though  it  wore  his. 
He  doesn't  cuss  it  from  Inside  the  family  or 
from  next  door.  He  cusses  it  from  the  out- 
side and  with  an  outside  feeling — with  an 
outside  animosity.  What  he  says  Is  as  awk- 
ward and  wrong  and  In  some  ways  as  comical 
as  Brooklyn  talk  in  the  Wyoming  cow  coun- 
try. But  ifs  not  comical  altogether  or  awk- 
ward only.     It  can  be  dangerous,  too. 

It  can  be  dangerous  primarily  for  this 
reason:  That  Its  eflfect,  if  you  get  enough 
of  It.  can  be  to  Infect  others — even  others 
who  have  the  real  sense  and  feel  of  freedom — 
with  the  notion  that  their  government,  their 
freemen's  government,  Isn't  actually  theirs 
but  something  outside  them,  something  even 
against  them.  Its  effect,  if  you  get  enough 
of  it,  can  be  to  break  down  and  Injure  and 
perhaps  eventually  destroy  the  most  precious 
thing  freemen  have — the  thing  which  Is,  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  touchstone  of  their 
freedom — that  sense  of  identity  with  their 
government:  their  sense  that  their  govern- 
ment is  theirs — is  them.  Destroy  that  sense 
and  you  destroy  the  reality  of  self-govern- 
ment, leaving  the  form  only.  Destroy  self- 
government  and  there  Is  very  little  freedom 
left. 

A  freeman's  right  to  cuss  his  government, 
In  other  words,  is  a  right  which  must  be 
guarded  as  closely  In  the  practice  as  In  the 
possession.  And  it  Is  for  that  reason  that 
men  who  value  freedom  are  so  jealctos  of  it. 
It  Is  for  that  reason  that  men  who  value 
freedom  resent  its  abuse  more  bitterly  than 
most  abuses  of  their  rights.  They  realize  that 
the  abuse  of  the  right  cannot  only  corrupt 
the  right  but  Injure  the  structure  Itself  on 
which  their  freedom  rests.  They  realize  that 
a  Bertie  McCormick  or  a  whole  family  of 
Bertie  McCormlcks  who  abuse  the  freeman's 
right  by  pumping  out  a  vast  and  costly  propa- 
ganda aimed  to  persuade  the  people  to  hate 
and  fear  their  government  and  their  Presi- 
dent are  violating  the  basic  decencies  of  a 
freeman's  world.  And  they  are  not  Impressed 
when  they  are  told  that  the  McCormick 
family  Is  doing  nothing  more  than  to  exer- 
cise the  sacred  right  of  criticism.  Tlie  people 
of  this  country  know  all  about  criticism. 
They  know  about  Bertie  McCormick.  too. 
And  they  know  where  the  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins. 

CrlticLsm  In  a  freeman's  country  Is  made 
on  certain  assumptions  one  of  which  is  tlie 
assumption  that  the  government  belongs  to 
the  people  and  is  at  all  times  subject  to  the 
people's  correction  and  criticism — correction 
and  criticism  such  as  a  man  gives,  and  should 
give,  those  who  represent  him  and  undertake 
to  act  on  his  behalf.  Criticism  of  the  gov- 
ernment made  upon  that  basis  is  proper  criti- 
cism no  matter  how  abusive  But  abuse  of  a 
representative  government  made  not  upon 
that  assumption  but  upon  the  as^^umptlon 
that  the  government  is  one  thing    u;  d   'hi 
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people  another— that  the  President  Is  one 
thing  and  the  people  who  elected  the  Presi- 
dent another — that  the  Congre&%  is  one  thing 
and  the  people  who  elected  the  Congress  an- 
other— tliat  the  executive  departments  are 
one  thing  and  the  people  whom  the  depart- 
ments serve  another — abuse  of  a  representa- 
tive government  made  with  the  Implicatum 
that  the  Government  is  something  outside 
the  people,  or  opposed  to  the  people,  some- 
thing the  people  should  fear  and  hate — abtise 
of  that  kind  is  not  "criticism."  and  no 
amount  of  editorial  self-justification  can 
make  it  sound  as  though  it  were.  It  Is  a 
harmful  propaganda.  And  a  propaganda 
which  is  no  less  harmful  because  it  is  untrue. 

For  It  Is  untrue.  The  picture  of  Washing- 
ton— and  it  is  a  picture  found  not  only  In 
the  propaganda  press  but  in  the  newspapers 
devoted  to  news  as  well — the  picture  of  Wash- 
ington as  another  Nation,  almost  a  foreign 
power,  fixed  upon  our  shores  to  wage  a  kind 
of  bureaucratic  war  upon  our  people.  Is  a  pic- 
ture which  would  be  fantastic  if  it  were  not 
so  frequently  presented.  Who  are  these  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  who  are  now  set  off 
in  apparent  distinction  from  the  American 
people?  They  are  the  American  people. 
They  are  the  people's  representatives  In  Con- 
gress elected  by  the  people  and  acting  In  the 
people's  behalf.  Like  the  people  whom  they 
represent,  they  are  men  of  varying  degrees  of 
ability,  varying  and  various  opinions.  Some 
of  them  are  men  of  great  distinction.  Some 
are  not.  Some  are  men  of  an  Intelligence 
as  fine  and  as  responsive  as  any  to  be  found 
in  America.  Some  are  men  of  less  Intelli- 
gence. Some  are  men  remarkable  for  cour- 
age and  character.  Some  are  not  remarkable 
for  any  reason.  But  one  thmg  is  true  of 
them  all  as  they  constitute  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States:  They  are  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  whom  they  represent 
and  much  more  like  the  people,  far  closer  to 
the  people,  much  more  truly  entitled  to  speak 
fo  the  people  than  those  who  undertake  to 
attack  them  on  the  people's  behalf.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  assemble  anywhere 
In  the  United  States  531  men  and  women 
who  could  more  justly  and  more  humanly 
speak  for  the  people  of  this  Republic  than 
the  531  men  and  women  whom  the  people 
have  elected  to  Congress  precisely  for  that 
purpose. 

And  what  \s  true  of  the  Congress  Is  true 
also  of  the  alleged  bureaucracy — a  new  word, 
incidentally,  in  American  usage;  new  since 
the  last  war  and  generally  used  only  In  the 
past  few  years.  Members  of  this  association, 
like  members  of  similar  associations  thrcueh- 
out  the  country,  have  reason  to  know  the 
truth  about  the  bureaucrats  who  figure  as 
a  hostile  army  in  the  propaganda  prints  and 
in  the  reckless  statements  of  those  who  take 
the  propaganda  prints  for  truth.  -Who  are 
these  wartime  bureaucrats  who  are  said  to 
stand  on  one  side  while  the  American  people 
or  the  American  laborer  or  the  American 
retailer  stand  on  the  other?  Who  are  these 
wartime  bureaucrats  who  make  up  a  wartime 
Government  different  and  distinct  from  the 
American  people?  Who  are  they  Indeed  but 
your  own  colleagues,  your  own  associates, 
people  like  yourselves  who  have  given  up 
their  jobs,  given  up  their  homes  and  bvisi- 
nesses,  separated  themselves  from  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  friends — and  for  what  reason? 
For  one  reason  only — to  do  their  duty  as 
citizens:  to  get  the  job  done;  to  win  this  war. 

Who  are  these  bureaucrats?  Don  Nelson? 
Bill  Batt?  Is  Bob  Patterson  a  bureaucrat, 
who  gave  up  a  place  on  the  Federal  bench  to 
work  16  and  18  hours  a  day  at  less  pay  and 
with  the  dead  certainty  that  he  would  be 
r!Tr'f.ed  in  the  end  If  anything  went  wrong? 
I-  Milo  Perkins  a  bureaucrat,  who  left  a 
profitable  business  in  T'  x  .-  because  he 
thought  there  was  a  Job  Ir.  w  ..-L.ngton  which 
had  to  be  done,  a:  ci  \\h     almost  killed  him- 


self in  ih*j  doing  of  It?  Is  Jerry  Land  « 
burtaucrat,  who  could  have  rettied  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  distinguished  Navy  career, 
but  who  has  kept  on  to  build  the  ships  we 
need  to  wm  the  war,  and  more  ships,  and 
yet  more  ships,  until  there  is  no  time  tc  s.eep 
or  eat?  Is  Leon  Hender-on  a  bureaucrat,  who 
has  taken  on  the  toughest  and  most  uupcipu- 
lar  Job  In  America — the  Job  of  fixing  prices 
and  rationing  essential  goods  to  peg  down  the 
big  top  when  the  inflationary  gale  begin*  to 
blow?  Is  a  man  a  bureaucrat  who  starts  his 
conferences  at  half-past  six  in  the  monilng 
and  ends  them  weU  after  midnight  at  a  sal- 
ary an  assistant  treastirer  would  sniff  al.  and 
with  nothing  ahead  but  more  of  the  same 
for  a  long  time  coming?  Are  Jack  McCloy 
and  Bob  lovett  bureaucrats,  who  left  a  law 
practice  and  a  big  bank  In  New  York  to  take 
on  two  of  the  most  thankless  assignments 
In  Washington  at  an  assistant  secretary's  pay, 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  world  would 
only  hear  of  either  of  them  if  the  Job  went 
wrong-^ack  McCloy  and  B Jb  Loveli,  who 
have  turned  In  two  of  the  great  performances 
of  this  war?  Is  Klmer  Davis  a  bureaucrat — 
Elmer  Davis,  who  has  given  up  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  surest  and  most  peaceful  Jobs 
in  Joiirnalisi:  ,k       -  a  Government  chore 

In  whicli— .  .  i  1  i  ,  .,k  of  something  of 
which  I  have  a  certain  knowledge — In  which 
the  only  sure  reward  is  public  vilification 
and  private  hurt?  Is  Henry  Stimson  a 
bureaucrat — Henry  Stimson,  who  had  won 
ail  the  honors  his  country  had  to  give  him? 
Is  Frank  Knox?  Henry  Morgenthau?  Cor- 
dell  Hull? 

And  if  not  these,  then  who?  The  tens  and 
scores  and  hundreds  of  American  business- 
men and  American  lawyers  and  American 
scientists  and  American  engineers  who  are 
working  In  Washington  at  sixty-five  hundred 
or  fifty-six  hundred  or  thirty-eight  hundred 
a  year,  living  in  hot  rooms  in  back  hotels 
and  maybe  a  sight  of  their  wives  every  7 
weeks  with  their  kids  forgetting  their  faces? 
And  for  what?  For  cash?  For  fame?  Or  to 
get  the  Job  done? 

You  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  the  whole 
picture  of  Washington  as  a  btireaucracy  dis- 
tinct from  the  American  people  strikes  me  as 
pretty  cheap — contemptible  and  cheap.  I 
hold  no  brief  for  the  city.  There  are  other 
places  I  would  rather  live  and  would  live  If 
I  could.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  people  in  it 
either.  There  are  quite  a  lot  I'd  send  back 
to  the  towns  they  came  from  if  I  had  the 
Bending.  But  this  much  I  do  know— that 
the  newspaper  picture,  the  magazine  picture, 
of  a  foreign,  bureaucratic  Washington,  hostile 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  putting  its  own 
interests  before  their  interests — a  bureau- 
cratic Washington  distinct  from  the  people, 
separate  from  the  people — is  a  pure  and  vm- 
adulteraled  invention. 

There  Is  no  such  Washington.  What  there 
actually  is  is  a  city  filled  with  American 
citizens — American  citizens  from  all  over, 
frcm  every  State — American  citizens  like 
other  American  citizens — American  citizens 
who  have  closed  their  offices,  turned  their 
businesses  over,  locked  up  their  lat)oratories 
and  their  shops,  said  good-bye  to  their  wives, 
and  gone  to  work  in  the  most  uncomfortable, 
overcrowded  city  in  the  United  States  at  half 
or  a  fifth  or  a  hundredth  of  their  civilian 
incomes — gone  to  work  at  low  pay  In  the 
worst  climate  on  the  continent  with  no  more 
hope  or  expectation  of  recognition  or  reward 
than  a  stevedore  has  on  the  night  shift. 

That's  your  bureaucracy  It  stares  at  you 
every  night  from  the  lighted  windows  still 
lit  at  10  and  11  and  12  in  Lend-Lease.  in  the 
War  Department,  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  War  Production  Board,  the 
House  Office  Buih;.:.^  ':;e  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, even,  forgive  me.  tlie  Library.  It  stares 
at  you  every  morning  in  the  long  lines  of 
cars  on  Memorial  Bridge  at  8  and  at  7:30  and 
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and  determination  of  this  people  which  Is 
worth  many  divisions  of  troops,  many  squad- 
rons of  planes  toward  the  winning  of  this 
war  You  mtist  feel  a  very  real  satisfaction 
and  pride  Certainly  you  are  entitled  to  feel 
It  In  the  tuUest  measure 


Contair^rs  for  the  Sea-Food  Industry 


•XIKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON,  JAMES  DOMENGEALX 

r     lOLTSIAN' 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2B.  1942 

Mr  D<  'MFN'  .F.\'  .X  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
emergency  na.i  aiisen  m  ihe  sea-food  in- 
dustry \^hich  makes  it  imperative  that 
somethirg  be  immediately  done  to  find  a 
substitute  for  tin  which  has  in  the  past 
been  used  as  containers  for  oysters,  crab 
meat,  shrimp,  sardines,  mackerel,  and  a 
h~^t  of  other  aquatic  foods. 

Present  plans  contemplate  that  300.000 
tons  of  sheet  steel  shall  be  taken  from 
the  food  industry  for  other  war  uses.  If 
this  is  done,  and  it  probably  will  be,  as 
\\-  •  faced  with  a  steel  shortage,  over 
'J  GOO  000  tons  of  perishable  foods  will  be 
faced  with  spoilage  unless  other  means  of 
preserving  or  substitutes  for  containers 
can  be  found.  Unless  some  type  of  relief 
is  obtained,  the  sea-food  industry  will  be 
t;:.!!,-  to  fulfill  our  lend-lease  commit- 
n>  :■  V  military  requirements,  and  also  be 
ur.ible  to  supply  our  own  people  with 
ihtst'  mil  h -needed  protein-food  prod- 
uct.< 

The  immediate  problem  is  to  find  pos- 
?  b:e  substitutes  for  steel  and  tin  for  as 
r^  ip,y  sea-food  products  as  practicable 
t:  i!  i.-o  to  experiment  along  hnes  using 
1  ■ :  • :  !)-.'  an.';  of  preserving  sea  foods. 

W?.::-  tht^  Interior  appropriation  bill 
w  I  :r.  th'  -^  n.ito.  these  facts  were  rccog- 
:.:.'    1    .i:. ',    ir.   ;>prr'^priation  of  $172,000 

;.  industries  item. 
•r  concurrence. 
I:,  .(dd'.'i'm  to  fiiui.r.i;  substitutes  (or 
■  < :  i:\.  ':v.  ,  i  r.'.t  r.' !  -  ,ind  experiment- 
i- food- product  pres- 
industry  is  also  con- 
>i  v.th  the  necessity  of  finding  sub- 
set ;'■  ;  :  such  critical  materials  as  Ma- 
nila tlu-  :  for  nets,  ropes,  and  insulating 
materials  used  in  hulls  of  vessels  and  in 
rrlrt-.s* ns  rooms;  hemp  for  burlap 
b:  .t-^  ir.i  V  vers,  rubber  sealing  com- 
p<  ^r.cis  for  containers  and  other  critical 
ma*t  rials  needed  by  this  industry. 

The  sea-food  industry  is  facing  the 
rr.  s>t  serious  condition  it  has  ever  faced, 
arui  knowing  j'^  importance  to  us,  par- 
tt:!a!  y  a-  r.  '.me,  I  feel  that  the 
lea-t  A-  c.ir:  1:0  is  to  make  this  appropri- 
ation ;n)n;-:;;afplv  available  for  these  ex- 
pen  :■:■:.'-  -  'ti  r  :.  '.me  will  be  lost  in 
f:nd  :.=:;  new  ways  to  preserve  these  prod- 
uc  s  \v>>  need  so  badly  and  find  substitutes 
for  the  materials  considered  critical  for 
nil;  w.u  n.achines  that  are  now  being 
Li- d  :jv  t:.  -  industry.  I  respecifully  ask 
thai  tilt'  M--n\D«  1  s  .jf  •;;.,.  }L,  •..-■  :■■ 
tii7-  \iw  i:r,p<:  tar..  •  -f  'iu.s  ^mun  appiu- 
pr;at;i_n  a:. a  ;.::.t:..:T.   ..^ly  approve  it. 
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Forest  F,r»'  Prott'ct'on  in  Pacific 
Nurtavseit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  MARTIN  F.SMITH 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29.  1942 

Ml.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  vital  matters 
affecting  the  people  and  communities  of 
my  district  in  southwest  Washin^tton  and 
the  entire  Pacific  Northwest  is  that  of 
providing  adequate  forest-fire  protection 
in  that  region.  This  is  true  in  normal 
times  and  is  particularly  true  during 
the  present  war  emergency  when  we  are 
facing  the  added  hazard  arising  from 
possible  aerial  and  incendiary  attack  by 
the  enemy  and  by  sabotage.  I  have 
therefore  strongly  urged  in  thi.-  session 
of  Congress  that  Increased  appropria- 
tions by  the  Federal  Goverrutaent  be 
mad?  available  for  this  very  necessary 
and  essential  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  my  colleagues.  I  am  reproducing 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  state- 
ments which  I  made  relating  to  this 
vital  subject  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  on  April  21.  1942, 
and  April  1,  1942,  and  before  t^.e  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  01  March 
16,  1942. 

The   statements    referred   to   are   as  . 
follows : 

Senator  Holman.  Representative  SMrrn  of 
Washington  has  come  in  response  to  my  sug- 
gestion that  I  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  call  on  the 
Representative.  Mr.   Chairman? 

Senator  RtrasEtx.  Yes. 

Statement  or  Hon   Mastin  F.  Smtih,  a  Rep- 

llESENTATrVK    IN    CONGRESS    FHOM     THE    STATE 

or  Washington.  April  31.  1943 

rOREST-n»K  COOPnUTION 

Mr.  Smh-h.  Mr,  Chairman  and  n.embers  of 
the  committee.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 
Senator  Holjxan  calling  me  to  come  over  and 
testify  regarding  these  Items  pertaining  to 
the  Forest  Service. 

The  Item  for  forest-fire  cooperation, 
♦2.500.000.  Is  very  vitally  importf.nt  to  the 
entire  Pacific  Northwest,  including  my  own 
district,  and  that  also  applies  to  the  Item  for 
acquisition  of  lands  for  national  forests,  as 
well  as  to  forest  roads  and  trails,  which  was 
referred  to  by  Senator  McNart  and  con- 
cerning which  you  have  Just  heard  testimony. 

I  want  to  take  this  occas.on  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  my  own  district  for  the  action 
that  was  taken  by  your  committee  In  In- 
creasing the  emergency  Item  for  forest-fire 
control  from  t2.000.000  to  »5,000,000.  and  also 
the  increase  in  the  other  iteiis  related 
thereto,  in  support  of  which  1  test  fled  at  the 
hearings  In  regard  to  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation bUl.  That  action  was  very  gratify- 
ing to  our  people  out  there  in  an  area  which 
Is  classified  as  a  strategic  military  zone,  pos- 
sibly a  combat  zone,  and  which  raay  be  In- 
vaded by  the  Japs,  or  at  least  they  might  at- 
tack that  area,  heavily  forested,  with  Incen- 
diary bombs. 

Of  course,  we  have  been  very  mu("h  agitated 
concerning  that,  and  our  perr  «  haxo  beea 
deeply  disturbed,  as  tliey  had  a  i  ^in  lu  be. 
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b'>  rr;^p.  If  thePe  fore!:*=  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
r  u_  id  curtail  the  war  effort  In  that  region 
and  It  would  destroy  our  economy  after  the 
war,  because  those  forests  are  our  bread  and 
butter.  Sixty  percent  of  all  the  pay  rolls 
in  that  vicinity  are  derived  from  our  forests. 
our  lumber,  shingles,  pulp,  plywood,  and 
veneer  Industries.  Therefore  we  are  deeply 
concerned  In  regard  to  those  items  which 
the  committee  is  hearing  at  this  time. 

I  merely  want  to  reiterate,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee,  my  interest, 
and  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  be  ss 
liberal  as  it  can  under  the  circumstances. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Russell.  We  appropriated  It  and 
sent  It  over  to  you  gentlemen  in  the  House, 
but  it  didn't  get  very  far. 

Mr.  Smith  You  did  that  with  these  other 
Items  in  the  deficiency  bill,  and  really  It 
seems  rather  strange,  perhaps,  for  a  Member 
of  the  House  to  be  coming  before  the  Senate 
committee  and  urging  liberal  consideration 
of  these  items,  when  yoti  have  been  liberal, 
and  when  the  fault  lies  In  my  own  body,  of 
which  I  am  a  Member,  which  Is  rather  em- 
barrassing to  me.  But  we  do  appreciate  the 
sustained  cooperation  from  this  committee 
and  our  people  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  I  hope  that  our  House  com- 
mittee will  be  liberal  also  in  consideration 
of  this  agricultural  appropriation  bill. 

Senator  Russell.  I  Join  you  In  that  hope, 
Congressman. 

\!:    SMrrn.  Thank  you. 

Statement  of  Hon    Mart;n  F    Smith.  .^  i'fp- 

RESENTATIVE    IN    CONGRfeSS    FKOM    THE    STATE 

or  Washington.  April  1,  1942 

FOREST-FIRE   CONTTOL 

Mr.  SMrrn.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
Of  the  committee.  I  want  to  endorse  what 
has  been  so  well  said  by  Senator  Bone  and 
Senator  Holman,  and  promise  to  be  very 
brief.  I  consider  that  the  action  taken  by 
the  House  subcommittee  on  deficiencies  In 
reducing  the  war  emergency  appropriation 
for  forest-fire  control  from  the  t5.000.000 
recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  $2,000,000  Is  ill-advised  and  utterly  un- 
justified. I  appeared  before  the  committee 
during  the  hearings  and  urged  that  the  sum 
be  Increased  substantially  Instead  :  :- 
duced,  as  even  the  amount  set  by  the  B  !tio<  i 
U  inadequate.  Judge  Lsavt,  of  Wasliington, 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
also  appeared  and  made  a  similar  request. 
V,  \n  rMEBGENCY  n  '.Mrr  I'V!'.!!'  ■•:  a'-:  v   acITTE  IN 

This  appropriation  is  for  forest -fire  control 
for  the  entire  Nation,  but  the  war  emergency 
hazard  is  particularly  acute  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  in  the  States  of  Washington. 
Oregon,  and  California.  As  shown  by  the 
committee  hearings,  the  Forest  Service  made 
a  thorough  study  and  survey  of  the  sum  that 
would  be  required  to  properly  protect  the 
forests  of  the  country  against  sabotage  and 
direct  action  by  the  enemy.  They  made  this 
study  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Army,  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  and 
other  Government  agencies.  They  spent  3 
months  In  preparing  their  report,  according 
to  Mr.  Loverldge,  Assistant  Chief  Forester,  and 
estimated  that  the  pl.t  .ii' d  program  which 
was  essential  would  c  •  *  18,100,000.  They 
worked  out  a  most  thorough  plan. 

The  largest  expenditures  for  increa-  i  ;>«  - 
Bonnel  and  fire-fighting  equipment  >  u  d 
have  to  be  In  Washington  Oregon,  and  Caa- 
fornia,  where  we  havt  tiir  major  stands  of 
virgin  and  commercial  timber  in  the  r:.;-.d 
States  These  States  have  been  det;t;;...'(  d 
as  a  combat  area  and  actual  battlt  zone, 
which  the  Japs  are  most  likely  to  attack  and 
Invade  It  is  from  this  area  that  the  aliens 
RTe  telr.g  evacuated. 
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Plywood  produced  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Is  being  used  for  airplane  production.  At  the 
present  time  70  to  80  percent  of  our  lumber 
and  30  percent  of  our  wood  pulp  are  being 
used  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  war  program. 
Large  forest  fires  can  seriously  disrupt  this 
production  program. 

POSSIBIUTT   or  INCENDIARY    BOMBS    GREATLT 
INCREASES  DANGER  OF  riRE  HAZARD 

Our  western  forests  are  particularly  vul- 
nerable through  direct  enemy  action,  due  to 
the  very  definite  dry  seasons  which  prevail. 
Enemy  planes  dropping  incendiary  bombs 
could  with  certalniy  start  thousands  of  fires 
in  these  forests  during  the  summer  period. 
It  is  estimated  that  from  $8,000,000  to  $11.- 
000.000  are  required  to  guard  against  this 
menace  and  danger  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast 
States  alone,  and  another  $7,000,000  for  the 
balance  of  the  country,  the  forests  in  the 
East,  lu  Maine,  New  England,  the  Southwest, 
and  the  Gulf  States. 

Senator  Holman.  May  I  interrupt  a  second 
to  comment  on  what  you  are  saying?  One 
fire  in  the  coastal  region  of  Oregon  broke 
out  at  18  places  simultaneously  during  our 
labor  troubles  out  there. 

Senator  Brooks.  What  was  the  total  dam- 
age of  the  fire? 

Senator  Holman.  You  can't  measiure  It  In 
dollars;  it  is  irreparable. 

TILLAMOOK  FIRE 

Mr.  LovERiDGE.  The  Tillamook  fire.  Sen- 
ator, burned  12,000,000,000  b<3ard  feet.  That 
was  one  fire,  west  of  Portland,  and  It  took 
out  the  complete  tax  base  out  of  Tillamook 
and  several  other  counties  there. 

Senator  Holman.  And  It  destroyed  forever 
one  of  the  grandest  stands  of  timber,  with 
trees  running  up  to  13  feet  in  diameter 

Mr.  Smith.  The  damage  could  amount  act- 
ually to  billions  of  dollars,  if  we  could  meas- 
ure it. 

Senator  Holman.  You  can't  Just  measure 

it  in  dollars. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  face  of 
this  extraordinary  war  emei^ency  and  haz- 
ard, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  the  item 
to  $5,000,000.  which  Is  less  than  a  thlid  of 
the  amount  which  the  Forest  Service,  after 
3  months  of  intensive  study,  found  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary.  This  action  was  ill-ad- 
vised and  inviting  another  "Pearl  Harbor " 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  for  out  of  that  sum 
for  the  entire  Nation  we  could  hope  to  get 
only  about  $1,500,000,  which  Is  ridiculous  and 
which  would  not-even  beg  n  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  protective  measures  required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Deficiencies  didn't  stop  there.  Apparently 
they  consider  that  the  War  Department,  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  ttie  Forest  Service, 
and  the  peonle  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  do 
not  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  and 
our  people  out  there  on  th<;  Pacific  coast  are 
not  entitled  to  any  con.siderable  considera- 
tion or  any  real  protection.  They  slashed  the 
Item  to  $2,000,000,  which  comes  pretty  close, 
in  my  opinion,  to  sabotage.  Should  It  not  be 
highly  pleasing  to  the  Japs  and  encourage 
them  to  go  ahead  with  their  plans  to  ;nvEde 
the  Pacific  coast,  bum  up  our  forests  and 
vital  war  Industries,  and  enslave  our  people? 
I  am  tempted  to  paraphrase  and  sfiy,  "O 
economy,  what  crimes  are  committed  In  thy 
name,"  • 

I  feel  very  deeply  about  this,  gentlemen, 
having  lived  out  there  for  2Ji  years,  and  know- 
ing the  conditions.  I  cant  understand  the 
wisdom  of  cutting  this  amount  down  to 
where  it  would  be  almost  negligible.  We 
have  out  there  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  this  Nation,  If  the  Japs 
dump  Incendiary  bombs  and  destroy  those 
forests,  It  would  cripple  ou:'  war  effort. 


Senator  M  C^r.r"-  It  doesn't  rv-quire 
dropping  lnct.;.G:.t:\  bombs.  One  Jap  can 
destroy  a  forest  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  true.  I  have  Just  one 
concluding  thought,  and  that  Is  that  I  sin- 
cerely hope  and  feel  confident  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  will  substantially  increase  this 
amount  and  evidence  a  real  Interest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  people  and  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  the  war. 

telegram  from  the  harbor  plywood  CO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  Include  a  telegram  I  received 
from  the  Harbor  Plywood  Co.,  In  my  home 
city  of  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  where  they  have 
the  largest  plywood  plant  In  the  world  now 
turning  out  plywood  for  airplane  production. 

Senator  McKellar.  All  right;  let  the  tele- 
gram be  included. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  telegram,  dated  April  1, 
1942,  is  as  follows: 

"Practically  all  sawmills  and  plywood  plants 
are  approaching  the  summer  season  with 
little  or  no  inventories  of  logs.  Should  we 
have  a  particularly  dry  season,  production  of 
lumber,  plywood,  and  doors  in  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington,  most  of  which  are 
now  going  into  defense  projects,  will  face 
complete  shut  down.  It  is  logical  to  expect 
that  because  of  dangers  of  sabotage  or  in- 
cendiary bombing,  authorities  controlUug 
work  In  the  woods  will  close  operations  on  t'ne 
slightest  suspicion  of  danger.  You  can  read- 
ily imagine  the  extent  of  the  holocaust  that 
would  follow  a  series  of  fires  in  tlxis  area.  W» 
therefore  urge  an  exceptionally  libeial  ap- 
propriation for  fire  protection.  Danger  to 
this  area  from  fires  is  really  appalling  and 
the  economy  of  the  States  requires  a  max- 
imum protection." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
of  the  committee. 


Statem;','      •:  M    '-    "'.' •i.RTiN  F,  Smith    '.'"i'rri'F- 

SENTAll'>t    IN    Cw.Nv.KFSS    FROM    THfc   filAIt    Of 

Washington,   M.\rch    16.    1942 

forest-fire  control  in  the  northwest 

Mr.  Llt)LOW.  Mr.  Smith,  we  are  pleased  to 
have  you  with  us.  I  understand  you  desire 
to  discuss  With  us  the  flre-fichtlng  Item  that 
is  p>ending  before  the  committee,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  have  any  statement  you  cu.e  to 
make. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appi^clate  the 
privilege  you  have  accorded  me  of  :.]-jifuiT:y.^. 
before  the  committee  this  mornlni: 

I  am  very  much  Interested  In  the  Item  la 
House  Document  No.  663,  containing  supple- 
mental estimates  of  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Including  an  lUan 
of  $5,000,000  for  forest-fire  control,  which  is 
an  emergency  item. 

In  this  connection  I  might  quote  brU-fly 
from  the  document,  as  follows: 

"The  Federal  Government  Is  now  faced 
with  a  far  greater  respKinsibillty.  Many  of 
the  essential  war  Industries  and  important 
military  installations  are  located  within  or 
adjacent  to  extensive  forested  areas,  particu- 
larly in  the  three  States  forming  the  Pacific 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  This  area, 
especially,  is  vulnerable  to  fire  damage,  and 
extensive  burning  would  seriously  bairper 
military  opn-rations  and  large-scale  lumber 
producing  operations,  as  well  as  strategic  war 
plants.  To  a  lesser  degree  the  northern  in- 
termountaln  region  and  other  areas  of  the 
country  are  also  Involved  in  this  problem." 

Mr.    Johnson     of    West    'Virginia.  What 
States  are  those? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia. My  district  in  southwestern  Wash- 
ington is  probably  the  most  heavily  tim- 
bered district  In  that  entire  area,  and  is  also 
adjacent  to  the  Olympic  National  Forest  and 
the  Olympic  National  Park,  where  we  have 
the  largest  remaining  body  of  virgin  timber 
m  the  United  States. 
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U:    SMrTH    Approximately  11,700 
In  wc'tern  Wa^hii.gton 

Mr   SvTDEK    What  is  Sitka  ,«prurt 

Mr    Smith    Sitka  spruce  lumb^ 
to  Great  Britain  during  World  War  Ku 
airplane    production,    and    we   use    » 
spruce  lumber  ourselves  in  this  country      We    I 
•re  now  shipping  u  to  Great  Britair    lor  air- 
plane production  I  am  advised. 

We  have  committees  organized  bf  west- 
coAst  Coitfrnesmen .  from  Washington.  Ore- 
gon, and  California,  and  have  held  neetinga 
with  representatives  of  the  War  I>-  -rtment. 
Navy  Department.  Forest  Scr% 
branche«    of    the    f'  1  ■         <•     . 
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discussed  that  witl-  'tie  MK.:.:ne  c 
and  officials  of  tht-  N  i    ,   LVparimenij  and  the 
Bureau   of   Ships.   UiijiHg   an   ali-oui    w ex  den 
ehipbuildlni?  prcgratn  -    We  have  nqw 
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they  sht'UlU  hive  started  it 

Mr    Smith    I  have  been  advocating  it  for 
nearly  2  years.  I  will   say  to  the  gentleman 
trom  Pennsylvania      More  that-    i 
discussed  It  on  the  floor  of  th-    H. 

Mr    Johnson  of  West  Virginia      .^  'Aooden 
ship  IS  alxint  as  safe  a.s  a  steel  ship 
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bomber  airplane  attacks  are  concert  ed 

Mr    Smith    Yes;   just   as  \ulnerab 
tack:  If  s  ship  Is  hit  by  a  bt^mb  or 
no  matter  if  it  Is  constructed  of  st^l,  It  is 
ept  to  be  a  loss 

Mr    LiTJLOw    This  Item  Is  for  fire 
What  are  the  fire  hazard.s  m  this  section  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  Smith    The  best  a:,    v.. 
that,    ir   the   gentleman    from    Indiina   will 
allow  me.  would  be  •     -^-si  s  statement  issued 
on  March  3  by  Col    u     B    Greeley 
and       .       ; •'     '  •        V<.st  Coast  LumtK-rmen's 
Asj-«  i:    :   '.>  .,'  :::  ycxi  w;ll  r'>n'.<  rr.be r  as 

the  former  Ch.-'     r    ;.     F- 
Federal  Oovernn.-n:      iij. 
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I       'However  It  comes.  It  will  call  for  all  the 

Sitka    j    forest-protection  organizations  and  agencies 

!    that  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  in  alertness, 

•he       resourcefulness,  and  unity.     Unquestionably, 

,    forests  and  lumbermen  face  what  may  readily 

00  acres        become   the  toughest   protection   Job  of  our 

generation.     They  need  the  public  with  them 

all  the  way. 

"If  anyone  thinks  this  Is  a  piece  of  war  hys- 
teria, let  me  suggest  that  the  lesson  of  Pearl 
Harbor  be  not  forgotten  We  cannot  take  the 
chance  of  a  failure  to  be  fully  prepared  and 
ready  to  defend  our  forests.  Otherwise  we 
may  witness  a  wreckage  of  forests  and  a  set- 
back to  forestry  equal  to  many  years  of  the 
luual  Bcurces  of   injury  or  destruction 

•Forest  industry  has  Joined  with  the  State 
and  Federal  protection  agencies  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  In  setting  up  forest  defense 
councils.  With  strong,  unified  programs.  But 
It  Is  going  to  be  everybody  s  battle  when 
periods  of  dry  weather  parch  the  woods — 
•nd  they  u>-ually  begin  In  March.  The  gen- 
eral public  must  also  be  prepared  as  never 
I  before  on  the  prevention  of  forest  flres  It 
I  is  •  battle  that  Is  gclng  to  take  all  we  have 
got — Federal  services.  State  services,  protec- 
tion organizations,  logging  companies,  sol- 
diers, ranchers,  hunters,  fishermen,  people  at 
summer  camps,  and  all  others  who  are  in  the 
woods  for  any  reason  whatever.  And.  of 
course,  it  is  a  fight  not  only  for  1942.  It  is 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

'Every  forest  fire  In  1942  will  be.  In  efTect. 
a  Japanese  fire,  and  putting  It  out  will  be 
backing  up — in  our  own  woods — the  Ameri- 
can Army  and  Navy  In  the  Pacific.  This  Is 
the  first  duty  of  Pacific  Northwest  forestry. 
It  is  my  earnest  plea  that  we  all  Join  together 
w.th  the  single  resolution  of  doing  this  first 
Job  first." 

That  states  the  situation  fully,  It  seems  to 
me  We  are  facing  a  hazard  and  menace  far 
exceeding  any  in  the  past,  for  our  timber  is 
In  the  area  which  Homer  Lea  and  all  the  mili- 
tary experts  are  agreed  Is  the  most  likely  to 
be  attacked,  bombed,  and  even  invaded  by 
the  Japanese.     That  is  right  in  my  district. 

Mr  Ludlow  This  estimate,  or  this  appro- 
priation, would  be  increased  four  or  fi\e 
•rt--.  over  what  It  has  been  In  any  year  be- 
I   :►■      Do  you  think  that  will  be  necessary? 

Mr  SMrtH  Yes;  I  do,  abeolutely,  and  it  Is 
not  adequate  We  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter thoroughly  In  our  Committee  on  Coast 
Defense  of  which  I  am  a  member,  consistlrg 
cf  Members  from  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  and  we  think  that  this  sum  Is 
far  from  adequate.  We  think  that  it  should 
be  twice  or  thrice  $5,000,000.  at  least  $10,000.- 
000  to  give  the  protection  necessary 

Mr  Ludlow  Has  there  been  any  indication 
of  sabotage  operations  there  up  to  date? 

Mr  Smith  No.  sir;  not  up  to  date.  We  are 
advised  that  the  war  plans  of  the  Japs  call  for 
organized  salx  tage  when  they  attempt  their 
Invasion,  probably  via  Alaska. 

Mr  Ltn)Low.  Then,  this  is  a  precautionary 
measure'' 

V.  SMfTH  Yes:  It  is  a  precautionary 
m'-.i--....  Of  course,  a  disastrous  fire  there 
would  cripple  our  entire  war  effort.  I  am  In- 
formed that  90  percent  of  the  lumber  produc- 
tion In  my  district  Is  for  filling  orders  for  the 
War  Department.  Also,  if.  as  Mr.  Johnson 
of  West  Virginia  has  suggested — and  he  Is 
certainly  correct — we  should  launch  an  all- 
out  wooden-ship-building  program.  It  would 
H"  the  worst  disa.=-ter  ^at  could  occur  to  our 
Aar  effort  It  would  ruin  out  economy  after 
the  war.  for  lumbering  is  the  main  Industry 
In  that  section.  Including  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  paper,  plywood,  veneer,  and  other 
forest  products.  They  furnish  over  60  percent 
of  nir  pay  rolls 

M'  Ludlow  Where  these  big  trees  grow, 
•lit-re  is  relatively  little  underbrush.  Is  there 
:  ot.  so  that  fires  would  not  catch  quite  so 
easily?     They  would  not  catch  so  easily  In 
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these  forests  of  monumental-sized  timber  as 
in  forests  of  smaller  growth. 

Mr  Smith  There  are  small  trees  and  un- 
dergrowth in  many  places,  and  you  would  te 
surprised  to  see  how  those  fires  spread  It 
would  be  overoptimlstic  for  us  to  say  that 
we  could  prevent  fires.  Of  course,  we  will 
try  to  do  it  as  far  as  humanly  possible,  but 
if  we  should  have  organized  sabotage  or  the 
dropping  of  Incendiary  bombs  to  contend 
with  our  task  would  be  to  put  the  fires  out 
after  they  are  started.  After  listening  to  the 
statements  of  Mr  Kotok  and  Mr  Godwin  of 
the  Forest  Service,  at  our  committee  meeting 
last  week,  I  am  convinced  that  you  cannot 
do  it  without  much  more  fire-flglulng  equip- 
ment, more  pumps,  and  so  forth.  The  equip- 
ment must  be  at  least  trebled  and  the  per- 
eoiinel  must  be  trebled.  For  that  reason,  we 
feel  very  strongly  that  this  item  of  $5,000  000 
Is  not  going  to  be  adequate  for  \he  purpose, 
and  we  would  urge  that  It  be  Increased,  at 
least  doubled  We  realize  that  It  Is  mere 
than  you  have  provided  heretofore,  but  It  Is 
very  little  for  the  purpose  to  tak«  care  of  the 
whole  country.  We  are  faced  wlih  a  hazard, 
menace,  and  danger  that  we  have  never  been 
confronted  with  l)efore.  It  will  require  more 
than  15.000  000  fct  the  States  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California  alone 

Mr  Snyder.  I  want  to  make  cne  observa- 
tion: Wooden  ships  were  built  during  the 
other  World  War. 

Mr   Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Snydek.  Are  any  of  those  wooden  ships 
stored  up  now  on  the  rivers? 

Mr  Smith  Not  now.  They  h£ve  all  been 
put  back  into  service  again.  They  have  been 
rehabilitated. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
wooden  ships  we  built  in  1917,  1918.  and 
1919.  that  have  been  left  standing  for  over 
25  years,  are  still  capable  of  being  used? 

Mr  Smith  Personally,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  ships  in  that  region  that  have  not  been 
In  use  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  ships 
that  we  had  out  there  on  the  west  coast  are 
In  use.  In  fact,  on  accoimt  of  the  dlTerslon 
some  time  ago.  we  have  a  shortage  of  ship- 
ping facilities  Some  criticism  ha.s  been  made 
that  some  of  those  ships  built  of  green  tim- 
ber leaked,  that  they  became  warped,  and 
were  otherwise  unsatisfactory;  tut  now  we 
have  perfected  a  chemical-seasor.  ing  process 
for  preventing  that,  which  has  proved  to  be 
very  successful  Furthermore,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  used  wooden  ships  to  transport 
4  000  000  men  to  Europe  during  the  last  World 
War  No.  1,  I  think  it_  is  highly  illogical  to 
claim  that  wooden  sriips  are  not  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  we  have  to  build 
ships  out  of  steel.  That  is  especially  true 
when  ycu  have  an  acute  shortage'  of  steel  in 
this  country.  Steel  is  essential  for  arma- 
'ments.  munitions,  tanks,  guns,  shells,  but 
not  for  ships.  Ships  should  not  be  built  ex- 
clusively of  steel.  That  is  a  mistaken  policy, 
now  proven   to  be  so. 

Mr.  Wiggleswohth.  Will  there  be  any  local 
funds  available  to  aid  in  this  fire-protection 
work? 

Mr.  Smith  You  have  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion from  the  States,  counties,  municipali- 
ties, and  private  timber  owners.  The  coun- 
ties have  their  fire  wardens  assisting  in  this 
work,  from  funds  raised  by  taxation  for  th  s 
purpose.  You  have  the  coop>era:ion  of  the 
various  counties,  as  well  as  of  the  private 
owners  of  forest  lands.  But  the  magnitude 
of  this  task,  d'je  to  the  war  and  sabotage  haz- 
ard. Is  so  great  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  undertake  the  most  extensive  pro- 
gram in  history.  Anything  short  of  that  will 
exp>ose  us  to  dangers  and  losses  which  we  can- 
not begin  to  estimate  It  Will  be  a  costly  pro- 
gram, rtinning  into  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars— much  more  than  $5.000.000— if  all  the 
fire-fighting  equipment  and  men  are  to  be 
employed  to  do  the  Job  required  and  II  we  c;.e 
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Chairman  aiid  geuiienien  of  Uie  comniui^e, 
far  the  time  allottee;  me  and  your  courtesy. 


Mis.si  .5.ippi  Valley  F'iood  Control  .Associa- 
tion Endorses  Separate  Authority  tor 
Power  and  Insists  Upon  Army  Engi- 
neers Doing  All  Construction  and  Op- 
eration 

EXTENSION  OF   TFM A!n\- 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  Rti-.:  i-.-L.M.\..L .  La 

M   -JQ  .!j   Jh'ic  29.  1942 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  MLs- 
slssippi  Valley  As.'^oclaticn  on  May  28,  in 
Chicago.  You  will  note  the  resolution 
endorses  a  separate  authority  for  power 
in  the  Aikansas  country  with  a  request 
that  the  construction  operation  and 
building  remain  in  the  corps  of  the 
United  States  Army  engineers: 

Whereas  the  improvements  of  the  water- 
ways In  the  Arkansas.  White.  Ouachita,  and 
St.  Francis  River  Basins  for  navigation, 
flood  control,  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power,  and  for  other  purposes  Is  in 
Interest  of  all  the  pecpJe  all  the  time:  and 

Whereas  said  improvements  are  now  by 
law  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Wa: ;  and 

Whereas  existing  lavv  approves  the  compre- 
hensive plans  formulated  by  the  Army  Engi- 
neers with  such  modifications  thereof  as  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
tlie  Chief  of  Engineers  may  be  advisable;  and 

Whereas  the  operation  of  reservoirs  In  the 
interest  of  efficiency  and  coordination  for 
navigation,  flcxxl  control,  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power,  and  other  purposes  must 
be  administered  by  a  single  organization 
with  single  authority  and  responsibility  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  whereas  flood  control  of 
the  alluvial  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  is  vitally  affected  by  such  reservoir 
operation  with  single  authority  and  respon- 
sibility In  the  Arkansas.  White,  Ouachita, 
and  St.  Francis  Rivfr  Bas-.ns  in  order  that  a 
major  overflow  and  disaster  to  the  alluvial 
vall?y  may  ix?  prevented;  and 

Whereas  the  War  Department  now  has 
authority  to  develop  and  will  develop  and 
generate  the  maximum  possible  amount  of 
hydroelectric  power  at  said  improvements  In 
the  Arkansas,  White.  Ouachita,  and  St. 
Francis  Basins:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Mississippi  Valley  Flood 
Control  Association.  That  the  various  reser- 
voirs and  waterway  Improvements  within 
the  Arkansas.  White,  Ouachita,  and  St 
Francis  River  basins  should  continue  to  be 
planned,  constructed,  maintained,  and  oper- 
ated under  exlstlntj  law  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers under  the  direction  of  the  War  De- 
partment; 

That  the  hydroelectric  power  developed 
and  generated  at  said  Improvements  (over 
and  above  the  power  needed  for  the  opera- 
tion of  said  improvements)  should  be  de- 
livered at  power  house  switchboards,  by  the 
Army  en?l^e^rs  operating  said  imprcvement?, 
to  such  agency,  c-  agencies  as  may  be  depig- 
nated  by  Congress  for  sale  and  distribution 
at  rales  and  under  regulations  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  Government. 
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M'  CLIiVLNCtKH  ^'!  ,s.jo,  K-!\  :::uch 
publicity  effort  r^.,!.-  !)<■;•  ci,  \''i;a  .r.  re- 
cent wt  :-ks  1(1  a;:  ;; ;  u-t!;;j- -c  r.iii:'  of 
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Di-niorrH'sr  Ar'icn  i  i.;  (".ii::!-.  :' a  i:-'t:  rv:b- 

licauun  liie  New  Ripuoiic,  a;i':i  ouier 
Commun'st -front    publicrtjons 

.*.-.  iV..v.:":\lKd  ;ii  •'•■  ^'  ^\  :  !^  issue  Of 
IS}'  N'  ;\  H'  piS'ti  I  !  iniLoim  '.^  rcvnrded 
a  .  \'"';r,"  I"n  ;v  ri,-(  nt  in  t^":-*-''-  t,^,'-:  to 
l!:*'"  w..-h«''-  a;h,i  vi>  w>  i  ;  ;i't  C',:r:ini  ,.n:>ls. 
1  i:  waiy  ;ua,-.  jjt  :t.^-  haiiei;  ^t  I  make 
la^  ap  ii'tiy  tor  a  sua  ''  wA-  I  aau'f  ast 
o;i  i;t;;t'r  ;:v  liiiiaar:  ar'  U'nnr^  ,a  iiaai-- 
urcs  relcMca  U;.  nt'ivi.tr  do  1  ap^.o;,.ZL 
for  keeping  all  of  my  campaign  promises. 

In  attempting  to  quote  the  New  Re- 
public. I  observe  that  several  small  news- 
papers have,  perhaps  inadvertently, 
stated  that  I  voted  against  certain  labor 
amendments,  the  Wolcott  amendment 
to  the  price-control  bill,  and  legislation 
to  extend  the  Dies  committee  to  inves- 
tigate un-American  activities.  The  fact 
is.  I  voted  for  these  particular  measures, 
and  they  are  oPF>osed  by  the  Communist- 
front  organizaiions.  As  the  Record  dis- 
closes, I  voted  to  continue  the  Dies  com- 
mittee to  Investigate  un-American  ac- 
tivities each  time  the  measure  was  be- 
fore the  Hoase.  whic  h  v.as  February  3, 
1939.  January  23  194f  Fbn:a:v!i  ]f)41, 
and  March  11.  i.<42 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  lecord  of 
the  cfficers  of  the  Union  for  Democratic 
Action.  Frank  Kingdon,  president,  is  a 
notorious  radical.  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
chairman,  has  been  a  member  of  various 
communistic-front  organizations,  and 
hits  represented  a  foreign  viewpoint. 
Thomas  R.  Amlie,  Washington  director, 
was  refused  confirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  an  appointmenX  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  the  President 
because  he  was  a  Communist.  Albert  S. 
Coolidge,  treasurer,  has  long  be(2n  active 
in  connection  with  various  communistic 
efforts. 

We  have  here  a  group  of  dangerous 
radicals  who  are  doing  their  best  to  stir 
up  disunity  in  the  United  States  and  are 
endeavoring  to  put  over  on  the  people 
a  communistic  dictatorship. 

They  would  abolish  private  employ- 
ment and  private  ownership  of  farms 
and  of  business,  and  establish  a  com- 
munistic state  with  a  dictatorship  fixing 
wae^*;.  employment,  all  prices  of  farm 
[a  uai.Ls,  and  establishing  rationing 
schedules  as  to  what  of  a  farmer's  own 
products  he  might  use. 

One  particular  measure  on  which  there 
has  been  so  much  misrepresentation  is 
the  so-called  fortification  of  Guam. 
This  is  a  deliberate  atiempt  to  falsify  the 
position  of  those  who  vot^d  against  an 
appropriation  of  $5,000,000  in  1939,  to 
dredge  a  harbor  there.    There  never  was 
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All  right.  Now  the  answer  Is  a  wry  slmprte 
one.  There  Us  :  W  -  Ul  War  ^tng  on,  und  has 
been  for  somt  ae«rly  2  yeirs      One  ol 

our  efforts,  from  the  \-  ■\  'v.  :  ,  i-  was  to 
p.event  th^  apiead  of  i.ia  \'  .  .  \  ,,<  in  cer- 
tain areas  where  It  hadn't  started.  One  of 
those  arers  is  a  place  called  the  Pacltc 
Ocean — one  of  the  largest  areas  of  the  earth. 
Thrre  happer.ei  t-  bo  a  place  In  thi-  South 
r.i  iflc  where  vr  aiaci  to  get  a  lot  of  things — 
rubber,  tin,  and  so  forth  and  bo  on — down 
In  the  Dutch  Inci  rs.  the  Stmlt  Settl?ment5:, 
and  Indochina.  And  we  had  help  to  get  the 
Austrphan  surplus  of  meat  and  whe.it.  and 
corn,  for  England. 

It  was  very  essential  from  our  own  selfish 
point  of  view  of  defense  to  prevent  a  war 
from  starting  l:.  -hr  South  Pacific.  So  cur 
foreign  pol'cy  w  .^  'r.ing  to  slop  a  war  from 
breaking  out  down  there.  At  the  same  time, 
from  the  point  of  v.ew  of  even  Prance  at  that 
time — ol  course  Fiance  still  had  her  head 
above  water — we  wanted  to  keep  that  line  cf 
supplies  from  Australia  and  New  2>aland 
going  to  the  Near  East — all  their  troips  all 
their  suoplles  from  Au-tralla  and  New  Zea- 
land, going  to  '!a  Ne:  r  tast — all  their  '. la  pa 
all  their  suppbta  ha'  ii.ey  have  man.'.aiued 
in  SyTia.  North  Africa,  and  Palestine  So  It 
was  essential  for  Great  Britain  that  we  try  to 
keep  tlie  peace  down  there  In  the  South 
Pacific. 

All  right.  And  now  here  Is  a  nation  called 
Japan.  Whether  they  had  at  that  time 
aggressive  purposes  to  enlarge  their  empire 
southward,  they  didn't  have  any  oil  of  their 
own  up  in  the  north.  Now.  If  we  cut  the  oil 
off.  they  probably  would  have  gone  down  to 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  a  year  ago.  and  you 
would  have  had  war. 

Therefore,  there  was.  you  might  call,  a 
method  in  letting  this  oil  go  to  Japan,  with 
the  hope — and  It  has  work'xl  for  2  years — 
of  keeping  war  out  of  the  South  Pacific  lor 
our  own  good,  for  the  good  of  the  defense 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  (From  the  informjil  remarks  ol  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  the  members  2i  the 
Volunteer  Participation  Committee,  July  24, 
1941.) 

Mr.  Roosevelt  had  a  policy  for  2  years 
after    the   Guam   pa  '>    a;      f    !    ■  va 
along  the  Japanese,    ii  -   •    :;  v-     i 

Ciiurchill  at  the  Atlantic  conlerence  to 
do  that. 

This  progra.ni  I  have  outlined  is  only 
a  part  of  the  Communists'  campaign 
launched  in  an  eflort  to  smear  Congress. 
Here  in  the  United  States  for  th'^  past 
several  months  there  haa  i,-  -  a  a  'ante, 
unmistakable  trend  to  i^ir.taw'  aiij  d  s- 
credit  and  ridicule  the  machinery  of  self- 
government —  ra  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  not  a  passing  incident  of  small 
moment  that  Congress  Ls  under  f  n  attack 
more  widespread  and  dishonest  than  ever 
launched  before.     Individuals  are  not 
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sound  conditions  here  at  home  to  which 
our  men  may  return  after  the  cessation 
of  militaiy  hos'ilities.  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so.  On  that  issue  I  seek  reelection 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Any  attempts  in  this  hour  cf  the  Na- 
tion's grave  peril  to  divide  the  people,  to 
stir  up  partisan  bitterness,  to  arouse  sus- 
picions, to  create  sectional  or  class  or 
racial  frictions,  to  break  down  the  con- 
stitutional system  of  government  by  the 
checks  and  balances  of  three  independ- 
ent, coordinate  branches,  is  de.spicable 
and  dangerous  and  ought  not  to  be  tol- 
erated by  earnest,  patriotic  citizens. 
Su'r-h  efforts  will  not  be  tolerated.  They 
.'.:d   boomerang  apainst  their  perpetra- 

This  Is  an  all-American  war.  It  re- 
quires an  a!l-American  effort:  all-Amer- 
iran  ^.^'"T-'fi'^es:  and  the  liberties  we  are 
d  f  "d  r.e  are  all-American  liberties. 
God  wdling.  we  will  turn  back  for  all 
';mp  every  dastardly  attempt  abroad  or 
a:  .dime  to  stifle  our  American  way  of 
:ree  government,  cur  American  way  of 
free  enterprise,  and  our  American  way  of 
free  life. 


Marshall   Field,  lnger?oli.  and   the   ['rati 


REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  R.^NKIN 

I-X   T:!E  rorSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

M      ■  .!-   June  29.  1942 

M  HAN  KIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
F;  iker,  again  PM.  the  uptown  edition 
vi  liie  Communist  Daily  Worker,  that  is 
edited  by  that  wordy  warrior,  Ralph  In- 
gersoll.  proceeds  to  rake  me  over  the 
ccals — editorially. 

It  seems  to  be  offended  because  I 
turned  the  blessed  sunlight  in  on  the  fact 
that  Marshall  Field's  vast  fortune  that 
has  so  successfully  escaped  its  proper 
share  of  taxation  is  now  being  wasted  in 
financing  this  useless,  if  not  subversive. 
publiLation.  I  hope  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  can  work  out  a  provision  in 
•he  tax  bill  that  will  reach  these  millions 
which  have  apparently  been  placed  be- 
yond the  pale  cf  taxation  by  a  legal  sub- 
terfuge. Such  a  provision  would  reach 
other  vast  fortunes,  many  of  which  were 
made  out  uf  the  last  war. 

The  editors  of  PM  seem  to  think  I  am 
questioning  the  petriotism  of  the  editor 
'n  chief.  Ralph  IngersoU.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  is  as  patri- 
otic as  any  man  who  ever  clamored  for 
war  and  then  dodged  the  draft — by 
proxy. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  Field  who  Is 
tiNang  to  get  IngersoU  exempted  from 
the  draft — probably  another  case  of  the 
h  i:.  :    f  E  au  and  the  voice  of  Jacob." 

T  •  ^;. r.tleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
P*B  TH  takes  exception  to  my  reference 
•  Ma;  d.a:!  F.-  :  i  whose  vast  fortune  has 
so  la.'  tM.ipLd  ;;.e  inheritance  tax.  the 
estate  tax.  and  the  gift  tax.  Through  a 
lega!  -ubN,  face  ••>■  Government  has  lost 


millions  and  millions  cf  dollars,  much.  If 
not  all.  of  which  can  be  collected  yet  If 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
carry  out  my  suggestion,  and  inciden- 
tally, the  recommendations  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  mes.sage  from  June  19, 
1935,  in  which  he  said: 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  In  addition 
to  the  present  estate  taxes,  there  should 
be  levied  an  Inheritance,  succession,  and 
legacy  tax  In  respect  to  all  very  large  amounts 
received  by  any  one  legatee  or  bcneilclary; 
and  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  evasions 
of  this  tax.  I  recommend  further  the  impo- 
sition of  gift  taxes  suited  to  this  end 

Insert  such  a  prevision  Into  the  tax  bill 
and  it  will  bring  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  the  Field  fortune  into  the  Na- 
tional Treasury — to  say  nothing  of  the 
millions  it  will  bring  in  from  other  hid- 
den legacies. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  S.AB\THl  approves  of  the  policy 
of  Marshall  Field  in  wasting  this  fortune 
financing  PM,  through  which  h<e  and 
IngersoU  are  trying  to  coerce  the  Red 
Cross  into  taking  the  labels  off  the  blood 
now  being  banked  for  our  wounded  sol- 
diers so  as  to  have  Negro  blood  or  Japa- 
nese blood  pumped  into  our  white  boys 
who  are  injured  in  this  war.  If  not.  then 
he  cannot  defend  Marshall  Field  in  the 
publication  of  PM;  and  I  do  not  think  he 
can  defend  him  for  attempting  to  get 
Ralph  IngersoU  exempted  from  the  draft 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  stay  at  home  and  edit  that  scur- 
rilous publication. 


Sugar    Rationing    Shoij'd    Be    L:tt?d    for 

C  inni'i  '   <Mni  Preserving?     | 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKiS 


HON,  un,l.U.MH.  STEVENSON 

wiscoNs::. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1942 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speak  ?r.  an 
upward  revision  of  the  sugar  ration  for 
home  canning  and  preserving  in*  the 
United  States  has  become  imperative. 
Canada,  which  produces  little  or  no  sugar, 
allows  for  home  canning  and  preserving 
several  times  as  much  as  that  allovv'ed  in 
the  United  States.  The  Canadian  sugar- 
ration  order  issued  by  the  Canadian  War- 
time Prices  and  Trade  Board,  under  date 
of  May  26.  permits  the  purchase  of  1 
pound  of  sugar  for  either  canning  or 
preserving  fruits  and  berries  to  each  2 
pounds  cf  raw  products.  It  also  allows 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar  for 
each  pound  of  fruit  juice  to  be  converted 
into  home-made  jellies.  This  is  a  real- 
istic recognition  of  the  needs  of  these 
household  arts. 

In  this  country,  the  housewife  is  re- 
stricted to  1  pound  of  sugar  to  each  4 
j  quarts  of  finished  product.  This  for  can- 
ning only.  And  only  1  pound  of  sugar 
per  person  per  year  for  preserves,  jams, 
jellies,  and  fruit  butters.   This  will  efftc- 
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tively  d;>r(Mi:a<:'-'  hi  nir  r.in:::r:e  and  :t 
Will  deter  nv  .■  t  hcusew.\—  \'-'.:n  <;  ::,g 
any  preserving  or  jam  anc  jdly  ir.aKing. 

P^or  illustration,  consider  peaches,  our 
third  most  important  fruit,  a  major  por- 
tion of  which  is  devoted  to  processing  for 
later  use  in  the  home.  An  average  bushel 
of  pea'  -  weighs  50  pounds  and  pro- 
duces 2U  quarts  of  home-canned  fruit. 
Under  our  "l-to-4"  restriction,  the 
America  housewife  is  permitted  only  5 
pounds  of  sugar  for  her  50  pounds  of  raw 
fruit. 

In  Canada,  the  housewife  can  legally 
purchase  25  pounds  of  sugar  with  which 
to  can  or  preserve  her  50-pound  bushel 
of  peaches.  Or  she  can  convert  the  entire 
50  pounds  of  fruit  into  jelly  by  buying 
12  ounces  of  sugar  to  each  16  ounces  of 
peach  juice,  while  the  American  home- 
maker  can  have  only  1  pound  of  sugar 
during  an  entire  year  for  each  member 
of  her  household,  for  that  purpose. 

Fruit  and  berry  growers  and  marketers 
In  the  United  States  would  not  ask  us  to 
draw  such  conclusions  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  responsible  authorities  of  our 
sugar  industry  are  complaining  of  em- 
barrassment through  the  piling  up  of 
surplus  stocks  for  wliich  they  are  unable 
to  find  warehouse  space.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  scarcity  of  stigar  in  this 
country — only  a  lack  of  realistic  .a- 
tioning. 

Fruit  and  berry  growers  are  becoming 
desperate  because  home  canning  and  pre- 
serving demand  is  being  shut  off  by  sugar 
rationing.  Already  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  berries  and  other  highly  perish- 
able fruits  have  been  left  to  rot  in  fields 
and  proves  for  the  lack  of  enough  sugar 
to  insure  their  use  in  the  home.  Coming 
months  will  see  this  waste  multiplied 
manyfold. 

If  food  can  help  win  the  w  r.  it  must 
not  be  permitted  to  rot  in  inc  tield  for 
want  of  sugar  which  is  already  over- 
crowding our  warehotises.  This  is  no 
time  for  face  saving.  It  is  time  for  food 
conservation.  Coni.umers  and  farmers 
alike  need  ra;  htdp. 

Canadiar.  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade 
Board  Order  No.  136  provides  in  part  as 
follows: 

4  (1)  In  addition  to  the  amount  cf  sugar 
allowed  to  be  purchased  by  section  2  thereof 
(one-half  pound  of  sugar  per  person  per 
week),  any  person  may  purchase  ^uch  quan- 
tity of  sugar  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
household  preserving,  canning,  or  making 
into  Jams  and  Jellies  of  any  fruit,  provided 
that— 

(&)  Purchases  of  sugar  for  preserving  or 
canning  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  one- 
half  pound  of  sugar  for  every  1  pound  of 
fruit  weight; 

(b)  Purchases  of  sugar  for  Jam  or  Jellies 
shall  be  on  the  basis  of  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  for  every  pound  of  fruit 
weight;  and 

(c)  Each  person  shall  keep  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  sugar  purchased  under  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  this  subsection,  and  all  sugar  so 
purchased  and  not  used  for  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  this  subsection  shall  form  part  of 
the  ration  of  such  person  and  the  persons  in 
his  household. 

(2)  Al!  home  canning  and  preserving  by 
sirup  method  must  be  in  a  light  sirup. 

(3»  All  home-made  Jams  and  Jellies  shall 
be  preserved  with  three  parts  of  sugar  lo  four 
parts  of  fruit  or  Juice. 


Home  Town  Youth  Writes  an  Inspiring 
Letter- Epi'tolary  Co'ninent  From  An- 
other Relative  to  Vt .  P.  A.  Appropria- 
tion 


LXiLNilON   OF  HKMAiiK.S 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday.  June  29.  1942 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  sought  permission  to 
have  extended  in  the  Record  two  letters, 
one  from  a  soldier  in  the  ranks,  but  re- 
cently transferred  from  civil  life,  and  the 
other  a  well  written  communication  dis- 
cussing the  importance  of  W.  P.  A.  ap- 
propriations, and  expressing  the  view- 
point entertained  by  many  unemployed 
with  reference  thereto.  This  letter  gives 
vent  to  strong  feeling  entertained  by  the 
worthy  and  deserving  unemployed  and 
summarizes  the  acute  need  of  citizens  in 
this  category  for  the  opportunity  pro- 
vided to  them  by  the  W  P  A 

One  of  the  fine  young  men  ol  my  home 
town  is  John  E.  Fletcher.  He  helped  to 
organize  the  young  D?mocrats  of  our 
State.  He  is  the  scion  of  a  brilliant 
lawyer.  His  late  distinguished  father  was 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Ellis, 
Fletcher  &  Evans,  all  EK-mocrats.  Young 
John  E.  Fletcher  worked  hard  in  spread- 
ing the  gospel  of  democracy  over  the 
years,  without  thought  of  reward  and 
without  soliciting  favor  in  connection 
therewith.  He  is  outstanding  in  his  de- 
votion to  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  He  has  endeared  him-self 
to  hundreds  of  younc  men  and  women 
of  Tacoma  and  vicinity  because  of  his 
fine  character,  genial  personality,  and  at- 
tractive manner.  Recently  he  joined  the 
Army  and  is  now  located  at  Camp 
Roberts,  in  California.  A  few  days  ago 
I  was  the  recipient  of  a  letter  from  him, 
written  at  the  Army  camp,  which  reveals 
a  spirit  and  viewpoint  which  might  well 
be  emulated  by  others.  John  Fletcher 
shows  modesty,  restraint,  htunility,  pa- 
triotism, devotion  to  duty  in  this  letter, 
but,  as  the  lawyer  says,  "res  ipsa 
loquitur."    Here  it  is: 

Company  B, 
87th  Infantet  Training  Battalion, 

Camp  Roberts,  Calif., 

June  14. 1942. 
Hon.  John  M  Cofffe, 

House  Office  Buildivg. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  John:  Just  thought  I  would  drop 
you  a  line  and  let  you  knew  I  am  thriving  on 
Army  life.  May  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
you  and  to  the  other  Members  of  the  Wash- 
ington delegation  for  your  efforts  which  have 
resulted  in  a  pay  increase  for  vis  in  the  Serv- 
ice? This  will  mean  seme  additional  enter- 
tainment at  the  end  of  a  busy  day  and,  for 
those  who  have  dependents,  an  opportunity 
to  .send  some  money  home . 

My  battalion  is  an  Infantry  training  com- 
munications battalion,  and  1  am  learning  to 
be  a  radio  operator. 

I  really  like  it  here;  the  food  is  excellent 
and  my  ofllcers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
really  know  their  business  and  are  reallv  a 
b*oli  t  jntlv    A:'.hough  my  i:\.\ii:i:.i:  ku,^'-  rr.e 


busy  I  find  it  most  Interestine  T  Lin  >  K- 
Ing  forward,  at  the  completion  oi  my  train- 
ing, to  bcmg  assigned  to  a  combat  unit  acd 
to  seeing  action  before  long.  I  only  hope  I 
can  prove  myself  worthy  of  the  time  and 
money  the  Government  Is  spending  to  train 
me. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  assistance  and 
wLshing  you  continued  success,  I  remain, 
Yours  cordially. 

Pbhatk  John  E.  Fuctchcr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  attaching  the  follow- 
ing letter  discussing  the  W.  P.  A.  appio- 
priation,  as  a  typical  expression  of  needy 
men  and  women  among  Uie  unempkived, 
who  have  found  that  this  Federal  under- 
taking provides  a  respectable  means;  for 
them  to  continue  to  enjoy  a  place  in  the 
sun.  I  have  never  felt  called  upon  to 
sneer  at  the  W.  P.  A.  I  have  always  l^een 
proud  of  the  splendid  improvements  It 
has  made  in  my  own  State.  Some  ol  the 
finest  field  houses,  community  halls, 
schools,  and  public  improvements  of  every 
kind  and  description  which  exist  in  the 
United  States  were  constructed  in  the 
Evergreen  State  by  the  W.  P.  A.  I  have 
known  personally  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  W.  P.  A.  workers.  They  are  citi- 
zens of  good  character,  patriotism,  en- 
ergy, civlc-mindedness.  In  most  cases, 
the  breaks  have  been  against  them:  they 
have  been  victims  cf  circumstances;  they 
have  been  denied  economic  opportunity. 
It  seems  amazing  to  me  that  my  econ- 
omy-mindeU  colleagues  should  impose 
their  economies  first  upon  the  indigent 
fellow  citizens  in  our  land.  This  Con- 
gress has  taken  it  out  of  the  hide  of  the 
tenant  farmers,  the  sharecroppers,  the 
unemployed,  the  small  family  farmers. 
We  have  reduced  appropriations  for  their 
aid  drastically,  while  refusing  to  place  a 
ceiling  of  $25,000  per  year  upon  incomes; 
while  refusing  to  d  sintegrate  monopo- 
lies; while  instituting  legislative  action  to 
permit  suspension  suits  against  trusts  for 
violating  the  antitrust  laws. 

This  is  the  letter: 

Seattle.  Wash  ,  Jum  23.  1B42. 
Congressman  John  Coffee, 
House  of  Represent  at  wes. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

De.ar  Sih:  As  one  of  the  3.000.000  willing 
and  able  but  still  unemployed  persons  in 
the  United  States,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  intelligent  vote  against  the  Taber 
amendments  to  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration appropriation,  which  insured  at  least 
400.000  the  chance  to  work  for  a  small  living 
a  bit  longer 

Most  of  those  left  on  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration are  handlcapp>ed,  frequently  as 
the  direct  result  of  the  terrible  10  years 
of  the  thirties,  either  in  health,  premature 
age.  apf)earance.  wardrobe,  contacts  among 
employers,  disuse  of  former  skills,  racla.  and 
political  discrimination,  the  blacklist,  or  even 
the  flap-and-bar  carding  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  civil  servio;  for 
serious  union  activities. 

Any  one.  but  more  frequently  several,  of 
these  factors  seems  to  make  it  lmpof»tble 
as  yet  for  such  a  worker  to  secure  either 
private  or  regular  Government  employment. 
All.  however,  have  dene  and  are  doing  very 
good  Jol)s  in  useful  w  •  v  !>  ,  •  a  .:r,lnl8- 
tratlon  vi.rir'k  ot  ■wli.c.  tl.«  \  x  ..:  ;••>  i  really 
proud,  c^;  ;  (  the  slanders  of  in  antuoclal 
m:-f^t  such  as  Mr.  Taber. 

VN:.(n  comfortable  Congressmen  make  mo- 
tions like  his,  they  are  unaware,  perhaps, 
thp.t  they  are  proposing  more  widespread 
;,..■:■;  ul  iost  homes,  starvation,  ai.:.-  c.  fafi*.. 
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ir  n  whol*  cro«-««ctlon  of  our  ecuntp 
three  falr-8ize<l  ln%'BSlons  by  Axis  tr 
erf  cr!a«t 

!'•   ipve  me  when  I  say  that  the 
C.  ..^.en  from  imminent  Jap  bombm 
thin  lunur.er  In  the  Northwest,  we 
with    fortitude:     but    the    certam    d; 
rreatrd  every  summer  throughout  the 
'  •         •  Ion  cf  ccngre* 

-f  (ilrrady  squee/-      '       •  ■ 
'  niic  mill«t L>nr«   we  face  with  real 

*        'i<"*pair 

' :   ny   of    my   atsKKtatea    In   Work 
A^iinimsiratlcn    and    my    friends    wh 
r.rver  had  fo  apply  for  Work  Projects 
1-       ■  '    ':.  all   are   aware   thnl 

>  .  uea  from  our  State  ha\. 

fouBht    against    ruch    demoralizing 
Conirreaf.  and  we  want  >ou  to  know  t 
deeply  appreciate  year  efforts,  even 
we  mav  not  often  tell  you  ?o 

In   this   war  for  freedom  from  win 
ytu   men    are  oti      *-!      Arthurs  on 
grcasicnal  fri>iu 

Yours  most  «:r.cerely. 

ASSIAN    DlCKSC-N     L 
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To   V.'hst   Exter.t   Should   SpeecN    i-t 
Wartime   Be    Restrained 

FXTF.\\-io\  CF  i:f.:a.\rk~ 
HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

r.  :;  E  f-ouss  of  repkesextatIves 

Mr.ndav  Juue  297 19 i 

:.l:      Ct  /flKV.     .  ;     W  ;>hinRto: 
Bpt' akei .  undtT  l.»ave  to  exti  :.  ; 
rri'rk-  in  the  Appendix  of  thi   Co; 
M   N>:    Record  I  imiude  a  radio  a 
deiivtied  by  me  as  a  part  of  the 
can   Forrm  of   the   Air.   national 
broadcast  program  of  Sundav, 
1S42: 
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There  are  two  schools  of  thought  wilh  ref- 
erence to  the  scope  of  free  speech  u  war- 
time The  rne  b?Leves  that  freedi  m  cf 
speech  m.ay  and  should  be  severely  circum- 
Bcribed  In  deference  to  the  exigencies  c[  var; 
the  other  proclaim.?  it*  devonon  to  the  thesis 
that  freedom  of  speech  should  be  mort  mill- 
tan  tly  protected  in  time  of  war  than 
Of  peace.     I  subscribe  to  the  latter  v.. 

The  great  E:ighsh  poet.  Jchn  MUtuii.  taid 
In  his  Arecpagitica:  'And  though  al  the 
Vtads  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  lo  plav  ufon 
th«  earth,  so  Truth  be  In  the  fle!d.  *e  do 
Injuriously,  by  licensing  and  prohiblti  ig.  to 
misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  False- 
hood grapple:  whoever  knew  Truth  put  to 
the  worse  in  a  fre*  and  open  encounter  '* 

The  tradition  cf  freedom-loving  A;  ^erlca 
has  ever  been  not  to  restrict  cntc.sm 
and  the  handllntc  of  war  policies  dur;:.J  >*.. 
time.  Thus  d'ar:n:5  the  Mexican  wi  the 
great  statesmen.  Henry  Cl.iy.  Char'e«:  Stinner. 
Charles  Francis  Adams.  Daniel  Wcbstel.  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  bitterly  critic. zed  ttle  war 
and  our  engaging  In  it  during  the  timl  that 
.s  in  prcKres*  Even  in  England  the 
t  f  her  leedmg  citizens,  without  restric- 

tion, to  criticise  war  was  defended  anfc  up- 
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held.     During    that    conflict 
Bifgressively  opposed   the  Bee: 
the     American     Revolution 
Grafton     In 


c . 

t: 
t; 
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the    House    cf   Lord- 

.:ust  that  w.;-  .X  • 
atolared  :ha;  •;:-  L..^.. 
.-•r      i:::;  c^si^race  frum  re* 

>':ii^-i:-e    :■_:    {•.■'.d»'i?or.r;.- 
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men.  "While  a  foreign  troop  were  landed  In 
(their)  country,  they  never  wotild  lay  down 
(their)  arms" 

The  central  spirit,  the  basic  heartt)eat  of 
the  American  Revolution,  was  the  attack  upon 
the  c!d  eighteenth  century  view  of  the  rela- 
tions cf  go\ernment  and  governed,  which  per- 
mitted no  criticism  against  tho^^e  In  author- 
ity. The  original  Constitution  nearly  failed 
cf  acceptance  because  it  omitted  the  primary 
essentials  cf  freedom  which  we  know  as  lh« 
Bill  of  Rights 

During  World  War  No  I  we  enacted  what 
are  known  as  the  sedit'on  laws,  under  the 
color  of  which  wc  permittfd  our  courts  to  go 
to  such  extn-mes  that  Judges  made  It  crimi- 
nal to  say  that  the  smklns;  of  merchant  ves- 
sels was  Ugal:  to  urge  that  a  referendum 
should  hav?  pr«cfrted  our  declaration  of  war; 
to  say  that  wa.  wa.*  contrary  to  the  teachings 
of  Christ:  to  advcxate  heavier  taxation  in- 
stead of  bond  Issues.  Men  were  pun. shed  for 
criticizing  the  Red  Cress  and  the  Y  M  C  A. 
Under  the  Minneso'-a  E,plonage  Act  It  has 
been  held  f  crime  to  discouraee  women  from 
knitting  by  the  remark.  "No  EOldler  ever  sees 
those  socks  "  It  was  held  to  be  criminal  to 
ruggest  the:-e  might  be  some  graft  in  the  pro- 
duction of  munitions,  because  such  an  inti- 
mation would  cau.^e  a  lack  of  ccnfidence  In 
the  capac!tj  cf  the  Government  adequately  to 
carry  on  tht;  war.  A  returned  soldier  protest- 
ing against  the  defective  ammunition  and 
guns  which  had  been  furnished  the  troops 
was  given  20  years.  A  man  In  Iowa,  who  cr- 
culated  a  p:^mphlet  denouncing  his  Congress- 
mai  for  vo'lng  in  favor  of  conscription,  was 
sentenced  likewise  to  20  years. 

Is  the  complained  of  speech  an  expression 
of  cplnlcn  or  is  It  Incitement  to  action? 
Measure  it  by  the  criterion  proscribed  in  the 
common  law  for  asfault — intent  plus  present 
ability.  On>.  does  not  smoke  In  a  powder  mag- 
azine He  doesn't  yell  "Fire"  In  a  crowded 
theater  If  he  has  good  sense  As  Justice 
Holmes  once  said.  "Tlie  character  of  every  act 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  In  which  it 
Is  done  ■  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  my  Judgment,  enunciated  the 
p.oper  rule  to  which  strict  adherence  sliould 
be  given  by  prosecutors.  Juries,  and  courts 
when  It  said:  "The  Cor^tltutlon  Is  a  law  lor 
rulers  and  pecple.  equally  in  war  and  In  pence, 
and  covert  wlih  the  shield  of  its  protection 
all  clats?s  of  men  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances.  No  doctrine  involving  more 
perniclcus  consequences  was  ever  invented 
by  wit  of  men  than  that  any  of  its  provisions 
cjuld  be  suspended  during  any  of  the  great 
exl;jencies  of  government." 

In  wartime  we  must  not  surrender  to  hjs- 
teria.  Emotional  hatred  cf  Fr.scist  dcKtrines 
must  not  befcg  our  Judgment  One  of  the 
four  freedoms  for  which  we  pre  fighting  is 
the  freedom  of  speech.  If  the  speech  ex- 
presses mere  opinion.  It  Is  not  subject  to 
prohibition.  We  must  not  suppress  criticism 
in  wartime  Our  cause  should  be  strong 
enough  to  prevail  ov?r  all  Its  iraducers.  Ar- 
gument can  be  effectively  answered  by  argu- 
ment    The  truth  eclipses  all  falsehood. 

In  the  dark  days  of  1940  France  had  sternly 
repressed  all  criticism  of  the  government, 
resulting  in  the  nation  being  flooded  with 
rumors — many  cf  them  disseminated  by  the 
Fascist  foe — thus  undermining  the  confidence 
of  the  pecple  in  their  government.  Contrast 
France  with  England,  then.  Grrat  Britain 
Ins  sted  on  the  preservation  of  the  right  of 
free  criticism,  contributing  no  little  to  the 
splendid  mcrale  of  the  British  people. 

The  protection  of  the  principle  of  free 
speech  Is  contingent  upon  the  determination 
cf  the  private  citizen  to  say  his  mind  about 
anything  and  anybody.  A  mass  attitude  of 
this  character  alone  will  pave  the  way  for 
the  officers  of  the  law  and  the  courts  fairly 
to  determine  in  each  case  whether  the  words 
used  are  constitutional  and  permissible  or 
whether  they  create  a  clear  danger  that  they 
Tj.  ;  •:-«"  evils  which  Congress  has  a  right 
t^  p.vvc;.:.    Public  opinion  must  be  strengyi- 
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ened  behind  free  speech  in  wartime  V.  h- 
out  that  public  support  the  courts  ard  Con- 
gress are  Ineffective  to  preserve  constitutional 
guaranties. 

As  the  greatest  American  authority  on  the 
subject  of  freedom  of  speech.  Prof.  Zecharlah 
Chafee.  of  Harvard  University,  cogently  stated 
In  his  work.  Free  Speech  In  the  United  States: 
"Let  us  not.  in  cur  anxiety  to  protect  our- 
selves from  foreign  tyrants.  Imitate  some  of 
their  worst  acts,  and  sacriflce.  In  the  process 
of  national  defense  (and  the  prosecution  of 
the  wari.  the  very  liberties  which  we  are 
defending." 


S.i'iirv     I: 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HUN.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  29.  1942 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Detroit  Times  of  June  25.  1942: 

POSTM.^N    RATES    HELP 

If  every  American  household  were  to  face 
the  alternative  of  losing  its  mail  delivery 
service  or  paying  a  sizable  fee  to  continue 
It.  the  odds  are  overwhelming  that  the  fee 
would  be  paid — and  gladly. 

We  take  too  much  lor  granted  that  f  imiliar, 
constant,  always  welcome  figure  of  the  man 
In  gray. 

He  Is,  to  all  of  us.  a  friendly  tentt  cle  be- 
tween us  and  distant  friends,  between  us  and 
the  world,  if  you  please;  between  us  ard  utter 
Isolation,  between  us  and  our  affairs. 

To  that  description  must  be  adced  the 
fact  that  the  maihnan  is  in  a  tough  financial 
predicament. 

Ever  since  1925.  his  salary  has  been  the 
some,  barring  of  course  the  consldera  jle  cuts 
he  tock  during  the  depression. 

Ever  since  1925.  incidentally,  the  v.nges  of 
labor  and  the  price  of  living  have  changed. 

Workers  get  more  money,  and  it  costs  more 
money  to  live. 

Some  sections  of  labor  have,  by  agitation 
and  by  negotiation,  cutraised  the  cost  cf 
living 

Their  margin  of  profit  is  greater.  In  other 
words. 

But  the  postman? 
Not  at  all. 

The  postman  has  prcgressed  In  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

His  work  Is  more  Important,  more  difficult, 
more  responsible  than  ever. 

He  is  the  front-line  soldier  In  the  cam- 
paign of  communications. 

But  he  cannot  agitate,  he  cannot  strike,  he 
cannot  loboy. 

He  must  respectfully  and  patiently  petition 
Congress 

Tne  latest  petition  is  in  the  form  of  H  H 
7071.  introduced  by  Mr  Ramspeck.  of  Georgia. 

It  provides  for  a  temporary  annual  In- 
crease of  $300  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
6  months  aiterward. 

The  bill  Is  now  in  committee. 

It  18  not  only  plain  Justice  but  plain  com- 
mon sense  for  the  committee  to  recommend 
this  bill  and  for  Congress  to  enact  it. 

Mail  delivery,  carried  out  efficiently  and  loy- 
ally, as  it  always  has  been.  Is  a  fundamental 
necessity  in  war  of  peacetime. 

The  security,  promptness,  and  privacy  of 
the  mails  are  essentials  of  civilized  life.  They 
connote  a  responsibility  and  experience  that 
cannot  "be  bought,  but  certainly  should  t)e 
properly  compensated. 

Not  only  Is  the  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire, 
but  the  hire  should  be  woryiy  of  the  laborer. 
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The  postman  deserves   1:-   t.  rii;>.  nny   raise, 
and  he  should  get  it. 

One  way  to  help  Is  to  write  or  wire  your 
Conpressnian,  emphatically  urging  him  to 
support  H  R.  7071.  You  and  your  country, 
as  well  as  the  postman,  will  benefit  by  Its 
passage. 


V'eraionters  and  the  Future 

rxTLNt^iox  DF  i:i::makks 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OF    N'  "A      H  ".  N:  !--!!■>  E 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  J; 
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Mr,  STFARXS  ;  f  X.  n  H,!-;:.;  :;v  Mr. 
SpeaktT.  Vt::nL;it.  hii-f  r  Sat''  lI  luy  uwn 
New  Hampshire,  alreauv  iiu.s  her  tradi- 
tional : 'it- .  in  the  mind-  f  .A;nerican.s. 
Her  IT'  nt  known  to  b'  ;:t-  onal  and 
hard-headed  realists,  with  a  heavy  layer 
of  ideali  m  i;rd  riving  their  rugged  ex- 
terior. I  a  k  ur...nimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Kf(  .  f  n  -^i  in- 
clude therein  a  letter  f:  n:  Pit-sident 
Deane  C.  Davis,  of  the  V  iiiint  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  the  enclosed 
resolution: 

De«  Congressman  Stearns:  "Erase  for- 
ever from  the  minds  of  all  men"  Is  the  mas- 
ter phrase  In  the  enclosed  resolution  wh.ch 
seeks  to  express  the  spirit  of  Vermonters  as 
they  look  toward  the  future. 

We  believe  that  this  statement  Is  worthy 
of  the  best  Vermont  traditions.  Recently, 
the  editor  of  a  preat  metropolitan  daily  news- 
paper remarked  editorially  that  Vermont  has 
"a  tough  core  of  traditions." 

Here  they  are  In  their  latest  expressions: 

The  enclosure  from  Mr.  Davis  follows: 

"VTERMONTERS   AND  THE   FUTURE 

"In  view  of  the  plans  and  ambitions  of  the 
governments  forming  the  Axis  Powers:  Be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  Vermonters,  gathered 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  pledge  ourselves  to 
help  win,  at  whatever  personal  cost,  the  vic- 
tory which  will  erase  forever  from  the  minds 
of  all  men  Ideas  of  "master  races"  and  of 
people  who  have  the  destiny  and  the  power 
to  dominate  and  enslave  other  peoples;  fur- 
tlier 

"Resolved,  Tliat  we  Vermonters  pledge  to 
help  work  for  a  peace  In  which  the  United 
States  recognizes  to  the  full  and  fulfills  her 
responsibilities  in  a  world  of  free  people-s;  and 

"Resoli-ed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Pres  dent  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Members  of  Co:  .   t  - 

"Vermont  State  C;i  a  mi  r:R 

OF   C-    M:,;f  RCE. 

"Annual  men -.i.e.  Montpclit:.  Jui.e  11, 
1942." 


The  Production  of  Artificial  and  Synthetic 
Rubber 
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my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  radio  address  delivered  ty  me 
over  station  WSOO.  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich.,  Sunday,  June  28.  1942: 

For  the  past  month  the  entire  Nation  has 
been  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  confusion  be- 
cause of  the  numerous  confli».-tli\g  statements 
which  have  been  Issued  by  various  high  rank- 
ing officials  here  in  Washington  over  the 
proposed  extension  of  gasoline  rationing  to 
the  Middle  West  and  entire  Nation.  State- 
ments to  the  effect  that  there  Is  a  gasoline 
shortage  are  as  promptly  contradicted  by 
statements  that  there  Is  no  gasoline  sliort- 
age  with  the  one  exception  of  the  States  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  where  whatever  shortage 
does  exist  has  been  caused  by  the  torpedo- 
ing of  tankers  formerly  used  to  transfer 
most  of  the  petroleum  products  used  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  from  the  oil  fields  of  Texas 
and  the  Gulf  States  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  these  tankers  have  of  necessity  been 
transferred  to  other  routes  necessary  to  supply 
our  far-.'^ung  troops. 

The  whole  necessity.  If  it  can  be  called 
a  necessity,  for  rationing  gasoline  In  the 
Middle  West,  and  especially  In  our  resort 
country  In  northern  Michigan,  can  only  be 
predicated  on  the  necessity  for  conseivlng 
the  rubber  tires  which  we  have  on  our  cars, 
and  which  we  are  told  cannot  be  replaced 
for  at  least  several  years. 

You  all  know.  I  am  sure,  that  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor  about  97  percent  of  our  crude-rubber 
supply  came  from  the  Malay  States,  now  In 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  During  the  past 
week  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
ls=u£d  a  stinging  report  blaming  the  admin- 
istration leaders  themselves  for  not  having 
followed  House  recommendations  and  not 
having  created  huge  reserves  of  rubber,  man- 
ganese, and  till  belore  the  Jips  attacked  us. 
This  report  charged  -that  Wa.<^hington  bu- 
reaucracy prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  was  far  tro 
concerned  with  the  pursuit  of  new  political 
and  social  reforms  than  it  was  in  building  up 
our  armam.ent  and  cur  supplies  of  critical 
materials  so  urgently  needed  to  successfully 
prosecute  the  war. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  do  know  that  there 
Is  a  very  definite  shortage  of  rubber  in  the 
United  States.  We  know  that  our  normal 
peacetime  civilian  consumption  is  600.000 
tons  of  crude  rubber  per  year;  against  that, 
at  the  end  of  1942  it  ts  estimated  that  we  will 
have  accumulated  on  the  supply  side  only 
460,000  tons,  whereas  our  demands  will  have 
been  875.000  tons,  with  nothing  whaisoever 
being  allcxated  for  civilian  use.  In  1943  that 
demand  will  have  Jumped  up  to  1.050.000  tons 
against  a  supply  of  less  than  450.000  tons. 
Therefore  we  can  see  that  a  tremendous  drain 
has  been  made  on  our  already  too  meager  re- 
serves, even  If  we  should  be  successful  in  ob- 
taining several  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
used  or  reclaimed  rubber. 

We  hear  much  in  Washington  today  about 
the  production  of  synthetic  rubber  from 
various  brushes  nr  plant."?  surh  as  the  guayule 
shrub  or  the  c:\pio^:fc.ci  nus.iiy  vine,  some- 
times called  the  ;  ihb:;  b  sm  //e  hear  much 
In  Washington  -.b;  j'  iht  production  of  arti- 
ficial or  synthetic  rubbers  from  various  other 
commodities 

Last  week  I  '  -t  ■.  ..  ':  ,•  I  \^,i-  n  a  special 
subcommutce  c:  •.:.(.  M:;.'-  u;.-  M.ning  Com- 
mittee, engaged  In  studying  the  synthetic 
production  of  ga-^^oUne  and  derivative  prod- 
ucts from  coal  and  other  sources  of  raw  mate- 
rial. On  Thursday  of  last  week  we  had 
before  our  committee  a  gentleman  who  Is  in 
the  studio  today,  and  who  Is  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  authorities  on  organic 
chemistry.  The  gentleman  I  em  about  to  In- 
trtxJucf-  was  formerly  professor  of  chemistry 
In  Of  I  I  iversity  of  Michigan  and  in  1919 
rt'^;r!;..:  ♦r-ini  t!i"  university  to  organ i/f-  O.* 
(J*  I- .:  •  nit  :,-  c;I  «»canlc  chemical  resea:,  i;  i-.t, 
u.-  n  ..  Chemical  Cc  .  M.n.and.  Mich.;  L" 
r>  ■ .''  f1  ::■;  1934  to  devotf  i::^  activities  to  t]-f* 
Gt  velopment  of  chemurgy.    I  present  to  you 


Dr.  William  J.  Hale,  president  of  the  National 
Agrol  Co  .  Washington.  D.  C 

Dr.  Haik  Congressman  Bradley.  I  count 
this  a  happy  moment  to  be  permitted  the 
opportunity  of  explaining  to  your  constitu- 
ents something  of  the  Intricacies  of  organic 
chemical  compounds 

The  question  of  rubber,  which  is  of  utmost 
Importance  today,  should  be  looked  upon  la 
a  threefold  light.  First,  natural  rubber: 
second,  synthetic  rubber,  and  tlilrd.  artificial 
rubl)er.  Natural  rubber  is  a  copolymerieatloa 
product  consisting  chiefly  of  a  methyl  buta- 
diene. Such  rubljer  is  found  In  the  Hevo« 
rubber  tree,  guayu'e  and  crj-ptostegla  or 
Rabbit  bush.  Synthetic  rubl>er  Is  made  up 
chiefly  uf  butadiene  Itself  In  copolymerlza- 
tion  with  styrene  or  with  acrylic  nltrLe. 
The  product  with  stjTene  Is  known  as  Buna-s. 
and  that  product  Involving  acrylic  nltrile  is 
known  as  Buna-n.  These  rubbers  show  a 
very  great  resistance  to  wear  and  are  supe- 
rior to  natural  rubber  In  every  respect,  save 
In  elasticity,  where  both  natural  and  syn- 
thetic are  practically  at  par.  Chemically 
speaking,  therefore,  we  may  describe  synthetic 
rubber  as  an  approach  to  the  composition 
of  natural  rubber  and  structurally  closely 
related,  but  carrying  no  atcms  foreign  to 
natural  rubber. 

Tlie  artificial  rubbers  comprise  various  as- 
sortments of  polymerized  molectiles  of 
which  one  of  the  most  important  classes  is 
Thiokol.  manufactured  by  the  Daw  Chemical 
Co.,  Midland.  Another  type  Is  Koroseal, 
manufactured  by  the  Goodrich  Rubber  Co., 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  still  another  Is  Neoprene. 
manufactured  by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  These 
and  quite  a  few  others  find  particular  use— 
and  in  various  capacities,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Neoprene  they  are  not  chemically 
akin  to  natural  rubber  even  though  they  look 
and  act  like  rubber.  For  that  reason  the  word 
artificial  In  defining  them  Is  appropriately 
used. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Dr.  Hale,  how  Is  synthetic 
rubber  produced? 

Dr  Hale.  Synthetic  rubber  may  be  made  In 
a  dozen  or  more  ways.  The  principal 
meihcxl — in  fact,  the  only  method  of  any  con- 
sequence up  to  today — is  ba.sed  upon  the  de- 
hydration of  1,  3-butylene  glycol  which  arises 
from  the  condensation  of  acetaldehyde  with 
Itself,  which  acetaldehyde  in  turn  may  arise 
through  dehydrogenation  of  ethyl  alcohol  or 
by  the  hydration  of  acetylene  obtained  from 
coal  or  natural  gas. 

Recently  It  has  been  proposed  by  oil  In- 
terests to  set  up  plants  In  this  country  for 
the  dehydrogenation  of  butane  found  In  cer- 
tain gases  and  oils;  though  little  progress  has 
been  made  In  this  direction,  the  powers  In 
Washington  have  seen  fit  to  set  aside  >500,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose,  and  the  oil  compa- 
nies displayed  greatest  care  and  concern  that 
this  $500,000  or ri  vu^  ;  :  h'.'iOwed  to  trickle 
Into  Industrici-  :...■.  ::...;  u::e  farm  products 
as  a  source  of  alcohol  and  eventually  a  source 
of  butadiene;  and  all  of  this  care  and  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  oil  companies  to  di- 
vert the  entire  $500,000,000  Into  their  own 
pockets  leaves  the  public  quite  uninformed 
on  the  ridiculous  situation  In  the  entire 
history  of  synthetic  rubber,  not  more  than 
25.000  tons  of  bu!::  •:  t  '  ■  •  •■■  :  ::  .:■-  '■  -n 
petroleum  produ^'-  u,,<:..>  •.(■!-  ,s.  h'cmj 
tons  have  bif:.  ;rom  alcohol  and   Its 

congeners.  \\t.  •:  ir>:  -e.  recommend  that 
all  truly  patriot;;  A:,  •  ncan  citizens  bend 
their  every  effort  tu  get  Congress  and  the 
administration  in  Washington  to  speed  up 
the  production  <  :  *);%!  icne  from  !  :  r  .  ;  ■ 
ucts.  In  thi,^  u ,  •.  «e  not  only  i- :.:r:. ..::,.  ri 
agriculture  a.'-  .    a-stry.  but  we  contribute 

larefly  tn  thf  ;•-.;-; efficiency  of  this  Nati-'m 

M:  i;^.  :  tY.  Do  you  believe  that  tl.i  ;  .  :n 
prudutis  aiune  should  constitute  th'  t  .:  e 
c.f  rubber? 

D-  H«.:f.  Not  at  aU.  We  shou;  :  ::.i:ctdu;-.- 
e'-try  ■r.r.gle  possible  process  wh  :;;■  r  it  :t 
first  seems  practical  or  not,  so  that  vt   ::.  y 
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obta;n    as    rr.uch    synthetic    rubber    in     the 
Rhrr»est  (.pace  of  fme 

M      tJRAOLrr.  Doctor,  how  much 
jv.  u    iiiuk  f-hould  be  appropriated  by 
or  allocated  by  the  War   Prodjcclc 
the  Reconstruction   Finance   Corpor 
scrae  ether  Gcvernment  agency,  to 
ture  butadiene  from  farm  prcducts, 
much  rubber  do  ycu  think  we  coul 
from  such  procedure? 

Dr   Hale    One  hundred  million  dot 
amply  provide  for  the  chemical  plan 
sary    to   yield    the    approximate 
SOOOOO   tons   of    butadiene,    wh'.ch 
manufactured  by  the  rubber  cumpa 
about   700.000   tons   of   rubber      You 
stand,  of  course,  that  the  rubber  ccm 
already   have   been    allotted   $15000( 
th  ■*  particular  purpose 

Mr  BRAOtj:T  New.  Dr  Hale,  you  sa 
mhile  ago  that  these  buna-s  and 
rubbers  are  fully  satisfactory  for  use 
mobile  tires  and  conveyor  belt 
ctiier  normal  uses  for  rubber  that 
known  in  the  past 

Dr    Hals    Yes.  they  are  abundan 
factory.    The  Russians  were  the  first 
out  the  practicability  of  this  rubber 
way       All    of    their    synthetic    ru 
manufactured  from  alcohol      The 
the  Germans  followed   the  pr^  ■  • 
Russian*  but  bettered  It  m  ma:y 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  German  i 
?o  Intt'  as  1934  took  out  their  first 
buna-n      American  rigbti  for  all   t.^ 
ents  were  handed   over  to  the  Starjd 
of  New   Jersey,  but   these  patents 
open    to    American    Industry    throujr 
8eiz\ire  by  the  Alien  Property  Cus 

Mr.  Bradlet    Dr    Hale,  we  may 
course,    that    Germany    probably    h 
a   stock   of   rubber    reserves   at    the 
this  war.  but  isn't  It  conceivable  t 
now  Bghttng  the  war  pretty  much 
thetlc  rubber? 

Dr  Halz  In  1938  Germany  was  &hh 
pare  only  about  25.000  tons  of  synth  > 
ber    although  she  made  use   in  tha 
75000   tons   of  rubber      The  dlffereh 
urally  was  purchased  from  Great  Bri  t 
Holland     In  fact,  it  is  reptirted  tha' 
day  before  war  was  declared   ^' •  w   ' 
Britain  and  Germany,  an  entire  bo. 
rubber  arrived  at  Hamburg      Since 
Germany  has  stepped  up  her  sy:  *:.fl 
production  to  over  100  000  ton-  :  •  r 
although  much  of  that  originally 
from  acetylene,  we  new  understaiM 
cohol  made  from  the  potatoes  growi 
land  constitutes  that   first  source  o 
Of  the  butadiene  necessary  thereto. 

For  the  Interest  of  your  cons*:"  .f^'^; 
niiiht  be  m^de  of  the  failure     :   'i 
m-     :     V    temperntures.    especially    iv 
4         :-       at     which     temperature     r 
tiietic  rubbers  of  Germany  disinter.' 
thtis    rolling    stock    did    not    movt 
Furthermore   their  synthetic  lubrica 
at    this    low    temperaf.-.'"    fr^re     :. 
their  forward  progress  w  i<     -  p.  s  < 

^■■-    ....    ■■'■.:  -.t-  ;_■:    ved    \f:y  l:.<.:('.      i 
C-  y's  synthetic  rubber  and   i 

r.u    -in.ill    measure    for    !>•;     -,  ■  -   , 
Winter 

Dr    :-'>:f    Yes   indeed,  in  a  •■  -  •  ■.  .i:. 
ure      \\  L    might    here  1*":        r   e  < 
Into  a  secret     In  our  c^  :  s- jv      :  \: 
we  have  developed   certain  ;::.::     : 
syr.thetic    rubber     such    th.f     Ae    : 
n.   V   :-■  ,-  4 '  '>»■.    X  -',T 

Mr     LR.voLi.Y     Wf  i;     LX,ci..'r    I    .r: 
information   on    ":.'hetic  r\ibb<=T 
very    [nu-:--'~'::\^    i  >    cv.r    1. ■■•►':'.(■:-     :\:.^. 
cerely  h    ;.r^  •ri.i-   >cn-.t^   ct   ''r.c  p    wf 
wnc.  .ire    ruiinuiK  th;.s  Guveri.n-.ep.i 
U:s''  ;.   trvdav    will   take  a   !,''>  nu 
ac.    i.    f    r  ^peei,i;:,i:    up   tr-.e   «';-..-,>^    ^\■| 
ru&Dfr  pr'"g:a:ii.   ii::d    ir.c;c:e:.".u.v,  I  ,r. 
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you  are  all  aware  that  Congress,  having  dele- 
gated Its  powers  to  the  President,  of  neces- 
sity will  have  to  lock  to  the  Preeideiic  and 
bis  associates  for  such  pction. 
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Resolution  o!   Hawthorne  EuMr.e 
A ';  5  0  - ;  a  t  i  0  n ,  Cicero.  1 1 1 . 


y\,n\ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTON  f.MAClEJEWSKI 

F    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29.  1942 

Mr  MACIEJEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

This  Is  to  certify.  That  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  Hawthorne  Business  Men's  Association, 
of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District,  Cicero. 
Ill  .  held  the  1st  day  of  April,  1942.  the  fol- 
lowing was  un.'xnimousJy  passed  and  adopted: 

"Whereas  prior  to  and  during  the  present 
war  emergency,  our  beloved  President.  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  has  on  numerous  occa- 
sions more  than  demonstrated  his  otitstand- 
Ing  qualifications  for  pauiotism  and  fore- 
sight: and 

"Whereas,  his  sincere  Intent  In  this  direc- 
tion has  on  numerous  occasions  throughout 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  been  osten- 
sibly accepted  with  regrettable  suspicion  and 
unjustifiable  political  prejudice;  and 

"Whereas  by  the  passing  of  events  the 
various  consequences  have  proven  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  President's  advocation  of 
future  contingencies:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Hawthorne  Business 
Men's  Association,  of  Cicero.  111.,  go  on  official 
record  in  commending  our  beloved  President 
with  the  future  destinies  of  our  country; 
be  it  further 

'  Resolved.  That  the  President  be  herewith 
Informed  of  the  unswerving  confidence  of  the 
citizer^  of  Polish  extraction  In  his  policies  of 
foreign   procedure;    and  it  is  further 

'Resolved.  That  the  Hawthorne  Business 
Men's  Association,  of  Cicero.  111.,  encourage 
•r.e  President  in  his  wisdom  to  continue  his 
well-known,  yet  secret  measure  to  bring  about 
ultimate  victory  and  world-wide  peace  and 
guaranteed  freedom." 


Statement  by  Rex  Stout 


I.XTKNSION  OF  REM Alv K3 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  ELIOT 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IV   T!!F  HO'.'SE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
.M   '  d.:v   June  29.  1942 
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h.tirman  of  the  Writers'  War 
.   ar.>wer  to  a  newspaper  story 
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IM'TOKD 

of  the  board  are  Elmer  Davis,  'who  has 
presumably  resigned  this  post  since  be- 
coming Director  of  War  Information. 
and  William  L.  Shirer;  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  council  are  John 
Kieran.  Kenneth  Roberts.  Alice  Duer 
Miller,  Faith  Baldwin.  Marquis  James, 
William  Lyon  Phelps.  Quentin  Reynolds, 
and  other  distinguished  authors. 

Mr.  Stcufs  statement  is  as  follows: 

June  12.  1942. 

It  is  doubtful  If  there  could  be  found  in 
the  files  of  any  newspaper  in  the  world  a 
piece  of  irresponsible  and  unscrupulous  Jour- 
nalism to  match  the  article  on  the  Writers' 
War  Board  in  the  June  4  irsue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  and  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une. 

The  article  contains  over  a  dozen  direct 
misstatements  of  fact,  and  scores  of  distor- 
tions and  misrepresentations.  For  example, 
speaking  of  the  present  writer.  Rex  Stout, 
chairman  of  the  Writers'  War  Board,  it  says, 
"Stout  is  a  membet  of  the  League  of  Ameri- 
can Writers."  That  is  a  deliberate  and  in- 
tentional falsehood.  In  an  Interview  given 
Chesly  Manly,  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
June  2.  I  informed  him  that  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  League  of  American  Writers 
and  challenged  him  to  produce  the  slightest 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  Manly  admitted 
that  he  had  no  evidence  whatever. 

For  another  and  even  more  inexcusable 
example,  speaking  of  the  same  Interview,  the 
article  says  "Stout  acknowledged  making  the 
statements  attributed  to  him."'  I  said  noth- 
ing that  could  possibly  have  been  so  con- 
strued. On  the  contrary,  I  told  Manly  that 
I  did  not  make  any  of  the  statements  at- 
tributed to  me.  When  I  again  challenged 
him  to  produce  evidence,  he  said  that  his 
informants  must  remain  anonymous. 

The  article  contains  many  other  glaring  ex- 
amples of  Manly's  total  disregard  for  truth. 
It  should  Indeed  be  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board  of  every  newspaper  In  America  as  a  per- 
fect Illustration  of  the  ethics  and  methods 
practiced  consistently  by  a  section  of  the 
American  press  which  deserves,  and  gets,  the 
condemnation  and  contempt  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  newspapers  and  the  citizens  of 
America. 

The  attempt  of  the  article  to  discredit  the 
members  of  the  Writers'  War  Board  as  Com- 
munists or  fellow  travelers  is  too  preposterous 
to  merit  any  reply  except  a  flat  denial,  and 
their  records  and  reputations  completely  up- 
hold that  denial.  As  for  the  mass  of  false- 
hoods, distortions,  misrepresentations,  and 
stale  dead  fish  of  which  the  article  consists 
from  beginning  to  end.  the  members  of  the 
board  do  not  feel  that  any  private  or  public 
obligation  requires  them  to  furnish  a  de- 
tailed analysis  and  refutation.  And  besides, 
they  haven't  time;  they  are  too  busy,  as  un- 
paid volunteers,  cooperating  with  10  or  more 
Government  departments,  including  the 
Army  and  Navy,  as  their  liaison  with  hun- 
dreds of  American  writers.  In  the  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

As  for  the  vicious  attack,  in  the  same  ar- 
ticle, on  other  individuals  and  organizations. 
Including  Meh-yn  Douglas,  Archibald  Mac- 
Lelsh,  Henry  Luce,  the  Council  for  Democracy. 
Friends  of  Democracy,  and  Freedom  House.  I 
make  no  effort  to  defend  them,  for  they  are 
quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  note, 
however,  the  remarkable  coincidence  that 
these  persons  and  groups  are  withe  jt  excep- 
tion objects  of  hatred  to  the  Nazis  and 
Fascists  and  Japanese;  and,  again  without 
exception,  the  Washington  Times-Herald  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  hate  them,  too  That  is 
not  mere  sarcasm  or  innuendo.  It  invites  the 
serious  consideration  and  study  by  patriotic 
Am«ncans  of  the  background  and  motiva- 
tions of  the  publishers  and  staff  of  -i.  h  :  <  a  - 
papers  as  these. 
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HON,  HALE  BOGGS 


OF    LOUISIANA 

rS'    IT-IE   Hi'"'-~F  OF   RFFFE^FN"!  .A  rU'FS 


June  jy,  iy42 


Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
py^ii'.''. '■:  ''  f\'f::d  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  Flag  Day 
address  by  Earl  H.  Smith  at  Pontchar- 
train  Beach.  New  Orleans,  La.: 

Many  persons,  and  perhaps  most  of  them 
With  well-founded  beliefs,  have  laid  claim 
to  the  origination  of  the  celebration  of  Flag 
Day.  It  is  a  recorded  fact  that  for  years  prior 
to  its  national  celebration,  many  communi- 
ties provided  for  ceremonies  of  recognition. 
Official  credit  for  its  national  observance, 
however,  must  go  to  an  American  of  bril- 
liance, a  man  of  deep  rooted  humanitarian 
interests,  a  man  whose  patriotic  love  for  his 
native  land  so  overwhelmed  him  at  times. 
that  his  mistrust  of  those  who  opposed  him 
fostered  in  him  a  belief  that  they  were  his 
enemies  and  those  of  his  country  To  multi- 
tudes of  Americans  today,  he  holds  the  ele- 
vated status  of  being  one  of  our  greatest 
Presidents.  It  was  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  on 
May  30.  1916,  delivered  this  proclamation. 

"It  has  therefore  seemed  to  me  fitting  that 
I  should  call  your  attention  to  the  approach 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  day  upon  which  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  by  the 
Congress  as  the  emblem  of  the  Union,  and  to 
suggest  to  ycu  that  it  should  this  year  and  in 
the  years  to  come  be  given  special  signifi- 
cance. 

"I  therefore  suggest  and  request  that 
throughout  the  Nation,  and.  If  possible.  In 
every  community,  the  14th  day  of  June  be 
observed  as  Flag  Day,  with  special  patriotic 
exercises,  at  which  means  shall  be  taken  to 
give  significant  expression  to  our  thoughtful 
love  of  America  •  •  •  our  determination 
to  make  it  greater  and  purer." 

And  so  it  Is  that  on  the  twenty-sixth  anni- 
versary of  National  Flag  Day  celebration  and 
the  one  hundredth  and  sixty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  our  national  emblem  that 
you  and  I  are  here  present  to  show  cur  re- 
spects for  what  this  emblem  of  the  stars  and 
bars  and  stripes  represents.  Today  it  floats 
over  11  different  parts  of  the  earth,  and  when 
the  Philippines  and  Guam  and  Wake  Islands 
are  dispossessed  of  those  vicious,  cowardly 
hordes  who  temporarily  command  them  be- 
cause of  their  foul  treachery,  the  glorious 
luster  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  will  wave 
unfurled  across  an  expanse  so  -vide  that  It 
shall  never  feel  the  setting  sun.  let  alone  be 
trampled  by  a  rising  sun. 

Who  was  responsible  for  the  brilliantly 
beautiful  design  of  our  flag  we  shall  never 
know.  Like  most  races,  we  enjoy  believing 
colorful  stories  associated  with  our  Nation's 
history,  and  so  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
story  of  Betsy  Ross.  'While  it  is  a  delightful 
tale,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  we  must  dis- 
count It,  for  historians  are  in  accord  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  its  acceptance  and 
the  records  of  Congress  disclose  no  informa- 
tion. But  we  are  not  particularly  concerned 
with  Its  design  nor  Its  color.  It  h  '!>  ,i 
deeper  and  more  slgnlflcnnt  importai  ■  I* 
was  the  signiflranre  xV.'V  ::  •~^:'.'.  Aaved  aloft — 
a  silent  sentinel  rf  i  tv^r-y  .::i:c'.  •  the  burst- 
ing of  shells,  the  haze  of  p  wcif  red  smoke — 
that  provided  an  unp.irnilf  I'  n  setting  of  in- 
spiration for  the  writ  1  re  : 
1814  after  the  Brit:  h  li  .ri 
ton.  they  moved  or  B<:lt:i 
to  attack  the  city  ;  \  :  ; 
to  bombard  the  c:v  ff  F 
b<Tarf!  one  of  t!.e  Bri'.^t.  t'\i!.b. ..a:.-  wct;-  i-ran- 
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e  battle  grew 
more  Intense,  as  the  shtUs  from  the  ships 
cannon  roared  with  more  fury.  Key  in  ner- 
vous siler.Cf  ;  .-ed  back  and  forth  on  the 
ship's  df<  k.  -A  nderlng  whether  the  fort  had 
been  able  to  withstand  the  attack,  eagerly 
waiting  for  the  first  break  of  day  that  he 
might  have  an  answer  to  his  fears.  It  was 
for  him  a  night  of  torture.  After  endless 
hours  came  the  break  of  day.  Slowly  the  haze 
lifted  and  he  gazed  with  strained  eyes  search- 
ing for  his  flag.  Then  at  last  he  "saw  a  flag, 
it  was  his  flag,  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  In 
gleeful  exultation  he  started  to  write  on  an 
envelope  he  found  in  his  pocket: 

"O  say.  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's 
last  gleaming? 

Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars, 
through  the  perilous  fight 

O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gal- 
lantly streaming! 

And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  burst- 
ing in  air 

Gave  prof)f  through  the  night  that  our  flag 
was  still  there; 

O  say,  does  that  Star-Spangled  Banner  yet 
wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave?" 

Francis  Scott  Key,  if  you  can  see  from  way 
up  there,  you  will  know  that  it  does  stiU 
wave  o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave.  You  will  know,  too,  that  it 
has  again  and  again  been  assailed  and  at- 
tacked, but  that  no  enemy  fingers  have  yet 
clutched  the  halyard  to  lower  it  from  its 
mast.  You  have  left  us  inspired  with  your 
stirring  words  and  we  honor  the  patriotic  love 
and  courage  you  displayed  for  your  country. 
You  and  others  before  you  and  since  you,  have 
set  high  standards  of  patriotism  by  which 
we  may  be  guided  and  we  hope  that  we  can 
maintain  the  faith  with  which  we  have  been 
charged.  We  know  that  if  Old  Glory  were 
not  over  our  roof  tops  that  there  would  no 
longer  be  a  laid  of  the  free,  for  America  is 
the  last  outpost  of  civilization  and  if  it 
should  fall,  civilization  would  also  crumble. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  facts  that  you  and 
millions  of  others  before  and  since  you  have 
laid  the  cornerstone,  the  foundation  to  the 
vast  monument  of  these  United  States. 
Those  of  us  living  today  want  to  be  able  to 
believe  that  we  have  contributed  something 
to  its  duration,  that  we  can  bequeath  to  our 
children  a  nation  with  at  least  as  many  ideals 
and  opportunities  as  we  have  inherited.  We 
want  to  feel  that  our  flag  is  further  a  symbol 
of  progress  but  not  necessarily  expansion, 
that  as  we  lift  our  eyes  toward  its  beauty 
there  shall  be  a  swelling  of  pride  in  the 
knowledge  of  all  It  represents  and  that  our 
avowed  allegiance  shall  be  from  the  heart 
and  not  merely  from  the  lips.  May  we  never 
forget  that  each  of  its  48  stars  represents 
each  of  our  States  and  that  these  State 
boundaries  are  merely  imaginary  lines  that 
must  not  become  barriers  to  our  national 
unity.  May  we  see  in  it  the  efforts  and  valor 
of  all  races  of  the  world  who  have  contributed 
to  our  Nation's  greatness  and  therefore  be 
slow  to  denounce  any  sons  or  daughters  who 
have  made  this  their  homeland  May  it  in- 
spire in  us  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  and  full 
feeling  of  duty.  Each  of  us  cannot  share  in 
the  glamour  and  the  glory  that  was  yours  or 
that  which  is  the  fortune  of  those  millions 
of  our  men  who  will  carry  our  flag  into  bat- 
tle But  we  love  it  and  revere  it  and  have 
p:('(;e'vi  That  noth;n6r  shall  be  left  undone  on 
ou'  :    rt  to  assure  its  perpetual  presence. 

w  f  h-e  not  unmindful  of  the  blood -drenched 
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liberty,  ll.t    r:.;!:.:   *!-  live  ui.shb   klfc 
privileges  of   ■.':'.>    p.:>or  cou:^:   ::..::>,: 
the  rich,  that  t-quahty  and  ;,:        •  . 
tunity  would  be  at  the  dlsp     a    <...: 
zen      V-  •    K:iow  that  ou:    f.av    :• 
hop*    I  ...  ..-piratlon. 

We  know  that  it  waves  in  denunciation  of 
these  things  Ignoble  and  treachenii'^  and  un- 
fair. It  is  the  canopy  that  har:^  r^  -.11  that 
is  noble  and  generous  and  hoiuaabie  and  It 
inspires  in  us  a  devotion  and  patriotic  pur- 
pose that  fires  us  with  determination  to  guard 
it  from  abuse.  We  hold  no  corner  on  cour&ge 
or  valor.  In  every  time  and  place  and  race 
we  have  been  able  to  witness  these  traits  But 
no  race  nor  any  nation  In  the  world's  history 
has  been  endowed  with  such  cherished  herit- 
ages as  has  been  ours,  cherished  treasures  of 
liberty  that  will  fire  us  with  a  (  -  rtnined 
courage  unmatched  by  any  race  V  hrancls 
Scott  Key.  we  shall  keep  faith  with  you.  and 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner  "in  triumph  shall 
wave,  o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave." 


nr'itt-e 


EXTENSION   ay   HI  M  •  I^KS 


HON  THOMAS  H.  ELIOT 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1942 

Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massachusetts.  Mi. 
Speaker,  the  latest  report  of  the  so-called 
Dies  committee  attem.Hs  to  smear  indi- 
viduals, organizations,  and  publications 
on  the  ground  they  are  attacking  Con- 
gress in  an  attempt  to  undermine  our 
form  of  government.  I  do  not  read  the 
Communist  publications,  which  the  Dies 
committee  apparently  reads  ass.duously, 
but  I  do  frequently  read  Time  magaz.ne. 
and,  like  many  Member.s.  I  read  PM  and 
I  read  the  A  Congress  for  Victory,  sup- 
plement of  the  New  Republic.  sp>onsored 
by  the  New  Republic  and  the  Un:'on  for 
Democratic  Actio:,  These  journals  at- 
tacked individual  Mt rubers  with  whom 
they  disagreed.  We  ma>  or  may  not  ap- 
prove of  these  attacks,  but  since  when  is 
it  un-American  to  critic'ze  individual 
Members  of  Congress?  The  Dies  com- 
mittee's report  names  a  good  many  peo- 
ple, presumably  as  Communists  or  as  sub- 
versive. That  is  a  serious  charge  to 
make.  The  committee  makes  it  fre- 
quently in  defiance  of  the  truth  and  with- 
out giving  the  accused  individual  any 
cpportunitv  for  h  hran'ne 
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of  the  Interlocking  directorate  of  he  Com 
munisl  movement  In  the  United  States 
Mr  Dies  and  his  collea^es  also  charge  that 
the  Union  la  endeavoring  to  purge  Congress 
of  certain  Individuals  on  the  gr  i:.ri  that 
"the  «cle  remaining  function  of  i  :  ^t>  .s  is 
to  ratify  by  unanimous  vote  wh..  Aish 

Is  boTxi  anywhere  at  any  time  In  ■  •  -^  nole 
vast  structure  of  the  Executive  t  ranch  of 
fovernmenl.  down  to  the  last  whl  n  of  any 
and  every   admiiiistrative    ofBcial 

It  IS  to  be  feared  that  Mr  Die^  and  his 
friends  have  confused  some  very  p>ersonal 
p<jlitlcs  with  a  really  large  issue  Those  who 
have  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
Union  for  D^-r:  -  •  ^■  ■■  \,-- ]  .;  ,;,'i  ,• 
ship  are  w-  :  .  >  .  •  :  a  ;.  r 
mittee  might  ha'.'-  '.  ;r.  i  out  at  tAe  cost  of 
an  hours  time:  th.r  •;.•■  Union  incliides  some 
Soclalista  but  no  Communist.-  'i 
earnestly  anti-C'-rrn^'jr.is'  as  •  :> 
by  the  Daily  W  ot  t-  vp  r 
stooges  of  '.rr.pv  r,.u:-m",  and  ':.■.' 
for  freedi  ::.  i;  .1  ilemocracy  I" 
opposed  the  reelection  of  .son>  ( 
of  whoee  record  it  does  not  i-.  : 
thl*  action  Is  to  b.'  ,  ^d  -  ,'  • - 
of  voter*  In  every  en^:.  n  ix  ,  .:.< 
house 

The  Dies  committee  doesn  t  i(^  '■> 
when   It  attacks  loyal  American  . 
looks  silly. 
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EXTENSION   OF   F.EMAFl  KS 


HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

IN     ::!E    -EN  ATE    C'F    THF    rSITFli    --:aTES 


M:  CHAVEZ  Mr  ?:>•-(!.  :i-  I  :i-.k 
\\:.a::.iv.'  '.i>  >•'  n.-'  rv  v^  ::.i'.>-  j:':"'"^j-'d  .r:  'hv 
App'':ui.x  !■:  :::■  Record  sv.  ciilprc—  d-- 
liverod  by  D:  F:Mr'.c:>c.  Ca.-'i::J!  N.i'":.\. 
Arr.ba,v;.-irii  :  r-  M.'Xicn  '>-  :hj'  Ur.i'fd 
S:.i-.  -  -n  Apr::  27,  1942  b-f,-r-  :h>^  E^/n- 
nom:;;  Cub  -1  D-'m':!  M:cr.  crij'h-  -ub- 
ject  Arnt'i-.i.\i  :r.  W.tr  anri  ir.  P"--'"  I 
have  an  e'^tin:  V'"  iv'-rr.  the  Publ.,  Pr.n-er. 
which  .nd.c.t:*-  iha:  •)>■  co,-t  .';  p::r/;ng 
Ih'"'  .iddr-':v>  '\:'..  b''  $135 

"I  ■*•.■■:••  bf'.ru  r.n  ciuj-'C'tiiin,  t::i^  address 
u.t-  '  rder-'d  to  o>'  f>r::r.''d  .:-.  :l\i'  Record, 
ti.-.  i  >.■■ . .  '  'A  -■ 

iMi;    w. !r:^  *N   per:,!:;   :n    h:-"<  iry 

\<.  -  1  -  A  ■  r--.:  c  ■!?  renovaton  of  the 
Wuhu  Thf  gtk;.ti.ii.  »-M.ii:!e  l-A^f^  by  two 
factions   of   humanitv  i        i-i      :    ideolo- 

gies, not  a    war   b-- •*'"«•,.    i-    u ,,-     t.    i.i'.ona. 

In  one  field  nr--  '^-^  r:'>-:r.f^:.  .:,  ;iidlng 
many  fron-.  "!•.''  At  -  P  -.".'v-  -a'.  .  J:. not  con- 
form to  t;.-/  '3  r  (■■;:. ;c.t.  i_r  ■rtr..:..-  f  totali- 
tarian policy  On  the  other  -i-.k  !►'  'J,» 
hallucinated  fanat!r<  wh  ■  t..i  >  :|i.  -  .  crev 
to  the  collective  twrt-,  -.<  -r 
mysticism."  lOfp.tt-..:  bv  iliusio:-. 
domination 

It  i^  not  a  quentlo;;  :  \  :.:!. 
the  AX.S  Powers  and  '!.<■  f;  'f  :  N 
simplistic  conception.-*  vi  ..id  ;yr.;  -  t)tl>\t> 
In  this  t)attl«*  b:*'wepn  -.rte  >.  t;  mI  f.ij;.  '- 
the  Slake   is   r.'-e    :\fe   i  :    c:v-.;,z.-.*:  i:i     vf   't-e 
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b»':;.»;>,   '.  !   •.iiv'se  '*t\o'.n   :'::--\'  ao   :'.■.  :   c.•n^. der 
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their  fellcw  creatures  but  their  Inferior  and. 
therefore,  their  natural  slaves. 

In  the  present  phase  of  the  political  and 
social  transformation  of  the  world,  a  new 
chapter  In  history  has  already  been  started. 
The  American  Period. 

Our  world,  the  world  of  Columbus,  was 
until  a  little  while  ago  variously  called  The 
Continent  of  Hope.  The  Hemisphere  of 
Peace.  Thi  Reserve  of  Humanity.  The  Land 
of  Democracy — titles  which.  In  adidtion  to 
others,  sum  up  many  desires  and  ideals.  To- 
day, through  the  exigencies  of  events.  Amer- 
ica is  the  land  of  liberty,  the  refuge  of  free 
men.  and  :he  vindicator  of  human  dignity. 

Our  continent  is  not  limited  by  geography: 
it  Is  the  spiritual  continent  of  supreme 
human  values  There  Is  haven  in  the  re- 
publics of  America  for  the  patriots  without 
a  country  but  who  bear  within  themselves 
the  essenci"  of  nationality,  the  Immortal  soul 
of  the  subjugated  nations.  Those  nationals 
without  a  nation  are  part  of  the  group  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  does  not  matter  that 
the  actual  soil  of  their  countries  Is  occu- 
pied by  the  invader  and  that  the  most  bar- 
barous laws  are  imposed  on  the  unfortunate 
inhabltanu  of  those  regions.  The  nations 
preserve  their  identity  with  the  governments 
in  exile,  representatives  not  of  a  political 
Action  but  of  a  future  reality  of  resurrection, 
founded  or.  the  Justice  of  the  cause,  the  spirit 
of  sacrlflc?,  and  the  determined  will  to 
triumph. 

The  nations  of  America,  united  by  com- 
mon Ideals,  conscious  of  their  common  des- 
tiny, know  that  the  hour  has  come  to  fulfill 
their  historic  mission,  and  they  are  making 
ready  to  do  so,  shirking  no  responsibilities 
and  sparing  no  sacrifices. 

In  the  midst  of  the  maelstrom,  humanity 
n vnmars.  In  the  words  of  the  gloomy  prince: 
'  T  :  r  .^r  t-ot  to  be";  but  unlike  Hamlet,  hu- 
•::  1  :ty  IS  not  tortured  by  doubt.  Its  faith 
;a  strengthened  and  Its  spirit  Is  Illuminated 
with  the  radiance  of  victory,  when  It  hears 
the  voice  of  America  asserting:  "To  be!" 

PAN-AMERICAKISM 

The  ideal  of  unification  ol  the  nations  of 
A:niTlca  cfime  into  being  at  the  same  time 
H-  'h"  impulses  of  independence  In  1818 
.-I  N!  .rti:i,  and  at  about  the  same  time 
O  H  ^g.r.s.  favored  a  union  that  would  guar- 
a:  to  political  and  civil  liberties;  Miranda, 
R;vadavla,  Egafia.  Valle.  and  other  forgers  of 
our  countr.e.s,  expressed  like  sentiments.  The 
illustrious  Argentine.  Bernardo  Monteagtido. 
gave  the  broadest  and  most  precise  formula 
In  his  prophetic  phrase:  "The  New  World 
will  be  independent  and.  in  ages  to  come.  It 
will  be  one  grev  family." 

Unfortunately,  events  and  diverse  political 
contingencies  retarded  the  development  of 
p  :  A:  .pricanlsm  Bolivar's  attempt,  as  is 
k  X  wu3  limited  to  the  unsuccessful 
r  ■  m  Panama  in  1826  The  liberator's 
pi:  id  Monteagudo's  prophecy  needed  an- 
other century  of  waiting  for  the  l)eglnning 
of  their  effective  realliation. 

Although  the  Congress  of  Panama  did  not 
result  in  any  program  of  immediate  or  future 
political  action,  it  must  be  considered  as  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  pan-American 
movement. 

Until  the  latter  third  of  the  past  century, 
tendencies  in  Latin  America  were  directed 
toward  op{)Osltion  to  the  imperialistic  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States.  Some  interna- 
tional conlerenccs  limited  to  South  Amer- 
ican I  intrles.  .-p  r-  l  toward  continental 
c  '  ptrd-;'^:-    bnf  ►'x\.,c;'-d  the  United  States. 

Tnf  L;  '  rt  S'a''"-  ..  '.ably  prosperous  after 
the  C.v,.  V,  (.-  ci-emed  it  advisable  to  cultl- 
\.re  ic:.-.:  i  -a;  rapprochement,  and  in  1881 
Ja:Ti''<  t;  3..;;:.e 
Gartie.d  .icn. .;:.--: 
pv;b.:c;s  ct  •p.''  .hei 
feren.c  F  :r  var;. 
delavt'cl  t--:  s-jnie 
a:    tnf    enc 
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It  was  the  first  of  a  series;  the  eighth  con- 
ference met  in  Lima  In  December  1938,  and 
the  next  one  will  assemble  in  Bogota  in  1943 
rhe  principal  result  of  the  first  conference 
was  the  creation  of  the  Internationa  Bureau 
of  the  American  Republics  In  Washington, 
which  later  was  giver  the  name  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union.  The  functions  of  the  Union, 
which  are  strictly  nonpolitlcal,  are  of  real 
importance.  It  has  charge  of  the  executive 
and  preparatory  work  for  the  pan-American 
conferences,  and  lately  of  the  consultative 
meetings  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
It  a£Sists  in  the  organization  of  scientific 
congresses  and  art  expositions.  It  compiles 
statistical  data  of  all  kinds;  it  contributes 
to  the  development  of  travel  In  the  Americas; 
it  publishes  a  bulletin  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese;  and  upon  request  it  sup- 
plies Information  of  all  kinds  to  tho  mem- 
h€T  governments  and  to  individuals  Since 
1940  the  Union  has  had  a  Division  cf  Labor 
and  Social  Information,  which  Is  rendering 
useful  and  duly  appreciated  service.  Inter- 
national documents  of  nonpolitlcal  character 
are  deposited  at  the  Pan  American  Union  for 
safekeeping. 

To  tell  the  truth,  neither  the  Pan  American 
Union  nor  the  conferences  aroused  much  In- 
terest in  the  Latin- American  ccuntries. 
OfDclal  propaganda  that  attempted  to  win 
popular  sympathy  was  useless. 

It  would  be  idle  to  relate  Incidents  of  the 
conferences;  It  Is  sufficient  to  recall  that  the 
principal  dlscusisons  were  concentrated  on 
defining  and  Interpreting  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, in  establishing  systems  of  arbitration 
and  conciliation.  In  the  codificatlor  of  in- 
ternational law,  and  in  seeking  the  )jeaceful 
settlement  of  differences  between  pa:-tlcipat- 
Ing  states. 

Nonintervention  In  the  foreign  or  comestic 
affairs  of  the  various  countries  was  the  mo- 
tive for  many  proposals  and  heated  debates. 
Those  who  suffered  most  because  of  im- 
perialism argued  for  a  guaranty  of  a  future 
free  from  f>osslble  aggression. 

In  Latin-American  public  opinlDn.  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  diversely  lnterpr>;ted  by 
United  States  statesmen  and  qualified  by 
those  of  other  nations  as  the  expression  of 
a  unilateral  policy,  was  the  target  of  the 
most  furious  attacks.  Latin-.  Hi-spaiio-.  and 
Ibero-Americanists— designations  of  the  anti- 
Yankee  groups — upheld  the  concept  that 
imperialism  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  were 
equal  forms  of  the  same  kind  of  expansionist 
action. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  distrust,  sus- 
tained by  manifestations  of  a  policy  cf  Inter- 
vention, of  tutelage,  and  of  threat,  positive 
Identification  of  the  Americas  was  Impossible, 
however  much  the  governments  DfBcially 
affirmed  the  existence  of  union  and  however 
much  they  proclaimed  fraternity  among  the 
nations  of  the  continent. 

Cuba.  Haiti,  Colombia.  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
and  Mexico  all  felt,  as  I  have  said  en  other 
occasions,  the  recent  wounds  in  their  flesh 
and  in  their  pride. 

But.  fortunately,  the  "big  stick"  and  "dollar 
diplomacy"  policies  were  supplanted  by  that 
of  the  good  neighbor,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son now  for  the  varlotas  interpretadons  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  face  oi  recent 
\  eaties  and.  above  all,  the  effective  solidarity 
of  the  hemisphere. 

The  new  doctrine,  formulated  by  President 
Roosevelt  In  his  inaugural  address  on  March 
4.  1933,  was  translated  Into  action  that  van- 
quished all  doubt  and  anxiety. 

At  the  Montevideo  Conference  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention was  accepted,  although  with 
some  reservations. 

Some  months  later.  In  April  1934.  the 
United  States  marines,  who  for  yeirs  had 
occupied  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  were  with- 
drawn 

In  June  1934  a  treaty  with  Cuba  abrogated 
the  Piatt  amendment  by  which  the  United 


States  had  the  right  In  certain  r:  r  an:- 
stances.  to  Intervene  in  Cuban  dcimstic 
affairs. 

Early  in  December  1936  a  special  confer- 
ence, called  by  President  Roosevelt,  con- 
vened in  Buenos  Aires,  with  P">"-  ;  :  t  R  ■  r- 
velt  himself  In  attendance  A:  t::at  pi  :n: 
the  pan-American  cause  made  considerable 
progress;  full  sanction  was  ghen  tc  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonintervention  man  r  aiv  pr  - 
text  or  motive  whatever.  I.  ;  :  t  '.  the 
following  year  the  corresp  :....:  ;  tocol 
was    ratified    by    :.he    Urnt<d    t^H-t-    S  "iiate. 

At  that  same  conferenci  lu  Bm  no-  Aires, 
provision  was  made  foi  the  system  of  con- 
rultation,  in  case  of  war  or  the  threat  of  war, 
among  the  American  nations,  and  for  the 
same  procedure  to  avert  extracontinental 
dangers. 

In  June  1937  the  United  st  tps  Senate 
ratified  the  abrogation  of  art  .;  vill  cf  the 
Gadsden  Purchase  Treaty,  which  stipulated 
that  Mexico  would  concede  to  the  United 
States  possible  rights  of  transit  through  its 
territory. 

In  December  1938  at  the  conference  of 
Lima,  the  American  Rei^ubltcs  unanimously 
declared  the  solidarity  of  the  hemisphere 
and  the  decision  to  repel  any  foreign  assault. 

Shortly  after  Geniiany  pounced  upon 
Poland,  the  f^rst  meeting  ot  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  was  held  in  Panama  and 
the  declaration  of  Lima  was  reaffirmed.  A 
maritime  neutrality  zone  was  established, 
in  which  belligerents  were  supposed  to  re- 
frain from  hostile  acts;  and  a  permanent 
In  ,er-American  Neutrality  Committee  and 
Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic  Ad- 
vlcory  Committee  were  created 

Various  commercial  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Latin-American  Re- 
publics, as  well  as  funds  made  available  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  all 
figure  on  the  credit  side  of  the  Pan-American 
ledger  and  are  proof  of  the  sincere  Inten- 
tions of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  thi  United 
States 

Hitler's  Invasion  of  the  neutral  ccuntries — 
Denmark,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
and  Luxembourg,  whose  neutrality  deserved 
respect — and  the  occupation  of  Prance,  led 
to  the  second  meeting  cf  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs  in  Habana,  July  17,  1940  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted  that  expanded  conti- 
nental economic  cooperation;  established  the 
procedure  for  provisional  administration  of 
European  colonies  and  possessions  in  the 
Americas  to  safeguard  them  in  ca.se  they 
stood  In  danger  of  being  transferred  to  any 
other  non-American  power;  and.  finally,  rec- 
ommended measures  to  be  adopted  to  pre- 
vent fifth  column  activities  in  the  Americas. 

The  reiirehcnsible  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
shook  the  consciousness  of  all  freemen  in 
the  world  with  pain  and  indignation.  In 
Latin-America  the  outrage  had  Immediate 
reactions,  quickening  the  sentiments  of  soli- 
darity and  cooperation.  The  common  risk 
and  the  urgent  need  for  Joint  defense  are 
fully  appreciatef*  there. 

In  January  of  this  year  Rio  de  Janeiro  was 
the  meeting  place  of  the  third  reunion  of 
Foreign  Ministers.  Agrtjements  were  con- 
cluded on  economic  mobilization,  the  control 
of  subversive  activities,  the  establishment  of 
military  and  political  defense  committees, 
and,  above  all,  it  was  agrijed  to  present  e  sin- 
gle solid  united  front  against  which  reac- 
tionary assaults  can  but  be  shattered.  Tlie 
resolution  pertaining  to  the  study  of  post- 
war problem.';  Ind'.r.atp^  .^ibsrlutc  tiiist  in  final 
victory. 

Mexico  rejoiced  :;:  .•-  r-a:-:r:na-:  :.  y  l:° 
Rio  meeting,  l!.-  a\n:.  pr.  -t  "'.•■.,v.  d 
upon  my  Government  and  its  brilliant  repre- 
sentative, the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Ezequiel  Padilla,  are  more  than  well  known. 

In  addition  to  the  factors  already  men- 
tioned, divers  others  have  also  crmtributed 
t'-.  th>-  ;1- -.  olopment  and  r;  n.-^.fnn  '  n  of 
puii-Aiiie:  itanism.    There  ait  lodai  iujic  m- 


d.\.dn,d  C'  Tit.iC's  us  a  Ci  ..seqnfnc-.  31  the 
ux-i'iM--  i".  w"av?  a:,d  ,spt-e:;  vt  c>  n'.muinra- 
t.  :,>  ■;::.  rad:  .  a:. a  lla"  a:r  p.!i;\t'  !an.i,  ^:v.  rt- 
ental  tn.a-  ..aa  spaiCi  and  tniinn.;  nvn'- 
b^  d;e>  ana  s.a..-  m  re  ra.is-:y  t;^.-n,tT  '^n^■ 
n;  re  nna,;'„n''nr  atai  ■i.t.inate  cultural  inter- 
than..-!'  aidne\id  t!.:-'  nirli  Uic  press,  through 
I  book^.  a::n  *hn,n;e:i  I'ne  study  courses  and 
'  sen nt.ans  wh. n  n.  \.»rious  nations  attract 
^uin..:,*-  f-  ni  r-nser  c 'untries;  the  art  ex- 
pusiiions;  and,  ol  no  less  significance,  rela- 
tions among  the  laboring  classes — all  these 
are  elements  that  strengthen  the  continental 
consciousness  and  create  bonds  that  grow 
ti-r  -ronger  and  more  numerous,  bringing 
u.--  nearer  to  a  true  unification,  not  b«-cause 
of  material  interests  but  because  of  spiritual 
fellow  feeling. 

Our  common  eagerness  a;  d  desire  for  col- 
lective Improvement — the  aspiration  of  the 
democracy  we  profess — Is  the  strength  of  a 
cohesion  that  resists  all  sepiu-ative  factors. 

Past  controversies  and  difficulties  are  now 
chapters  in  history;  our  common  Interde- 
pendence and  destiny  are  the  reality  of  the 
present  and  the  Imperative  iximmand  of  the 
future. 

Mexico's  position  was  defined  by  President 
Avila  Camacho  when  2  days  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor he  addressed  the  nation  as  follows  with 
reference  to  relations  with  the  United  States: 
"Almost  a  century  ago  a  regrettable  armed 
conflict  separated  us,  but  since  then  life  has 
brought  us  together.  The  future  ts  not  built 
upon  unfriendly  memories  but  upon  trust, 
reciprocal  respect,  and  mutual  faith." 

THE     PEE-WAa     PERIOD 

In  reference  to  the  first  ^vorld  conflagra- 
tion, it  has  been  said  that  President  Wilson 
"won  the  war  but  lost  the  peace" — an  un- 
just reproach,  for  it  was  no  fault  of  that 
peaceful  visionary  if  events  took  a  different 
course  than  he  conceived  in  his  aspirations 
for  justice  and  international  cooperation. 

More  than  once  there  has  been  pointed 
ovit — I,  myself,  have  done  so — the  deviation 
from  the  Wilson  Ideals  when  the  League  of 
Nations   was   founded. 

The  creator  of  that  organism  suffered  the 
most  cruel  disillusionment  vi'hen  he  received 
from  his  own  country  the  cersure  made  man- 
ifest by  its  refusal  to  participate  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  Institution  charged  with  organ- 
izing world  peace. 

The  absence  of  the  United  States;  the 
tardy  entrance  of  Germany  and  still  tardier 
entrance  of  Russia;  the  retirement  of  Japan, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  all  prevented  the.  con- 
stitution of  a  strong  and  universal — and 
therefore  respectable  and  efficient — organ- 
Ism 

The  post-war  period  became,  then,  with- 
out any  Interval  of  transition,  the  pre-war 
period. 

The  dream  of  world  democratization  was 
followed  by  this  paradoxical  reality:  Totali- 
tarian dictatorships  broke  out  on  all  sides 

The  rapacious  and  aggresidve  Prussia nlsm 
of  the  Hohenzollerns  had  not  died;  it  still 
lived,  clandestinely,  to  be  transformed  into 
Hitlerism  after  4933.  From  that  moment, 
the  storm  of  blood  and  bombs  that  is  Cocd- 
Ing  over  mankind  today  could  have  been  pre- 
dicted. 

As  early  as  1935  the  fu'ure  connivance 
among  the  birds  of  prey  vas  clear.  Ger- 
many did  not  Iwther  to  conceal  its  designs 
uf>on  Austria;  its  rearming  vfas  a  patent  In- 
dication of  intentions  of  revenge.  Japan 
had  already  insolently  attacked  China  and 
created  the  puppet  slate  of  Manchukuo.  Italy 
in  a  megalomaniac  momeiit,  seized  Abys- 
sinia by  force,  as  the  first  siep  of  an  absurd 
Imperialistic    expansion. 

Ideological  sectors  became  defined.  Spain, 
stupidly  abandoned  by  U\e  cemccracies  con- 
verted into  a  guinea  pig  for  Nazi-Fascist  ex- 
perimentation, was  the  protomartyr  of  the 
n  ■.':'.:■:-  thai  n.'UiiV  are  v.c'-n.s  ^1  Ttu"..jniC 
1   cnuci'^y. 


In  19, '7  Iniiv  >;..n.td  "hi  C,,, '-n,.*;, -.1,- ;■>..  t^e 
Anti-Coiinntern  Pacn  P-n.o  tru'  trnee  acrom- 
plices  thus  formed  the  Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
.'\xis.  precursor  of  the  Joint  pillage  that  at 
]  isent  Is  devastating  immen.Ke  areas  of  the 
world 

E^■ents  that  were  In.ppHninj?  ;n  Euiope 
caused  some  preoccupation  In  America.  The 
case  of  Spain  divided  public  opinion  In  the 
various  republics,  independent  of  the  attitude 
of  the  governments.  So  It  was,  too,  mdth  the 
case  of  China,  which  wns  attacked  anew,  iind 
the  subsequent  s  sv   v.'.'--  ■  '   H  '  <  : 

On  October  5,  iy37.  n:  Ch.ca-:  .  r:e6;d?nt 
Roosevelt  delivered  his  famous  quarantine 
address,  in  which  he  proposed  that  the 
•■pressor  nations  be  quarantined  and  ct)n- 
demned  the  nonfulfillment  of  International 
treaty  obligations. 

The  world  atmosphere  was  fraught  with 
an?:lety:  the  imminence  of  the  confl'ct  vas 
surmised;  a  disorganized  humanity  did  rot 
know  where  to  turn  its  eyes:  America  stood 
out  as  the  continent  of  hope. 

In  the  United  States,  as  everywhere,  cur- 
rents of  opinion  impinged  against  each  other. 
The  Isolationists  rebelled  more  than  e\er 
against  any  Interference;  they  held  that  the 
International  policy  of  the  United  States 
should  be  girt  by  the  Incontestable  testament 
of  Washington  as  contained  in  his  Farewell 
Address. 

There  were  those  that  proposed  strong 
action  with  regard  to  Japan,  and  there  were 
not  lacking  those  who  advocated  an  under- 
standing with  England  and  France  in  order 
to  modify  the  situation   in  the   Orient. 

China  appealed  to  the  League  of  Nations 
without  getting  any  help,  and  it  reminded 
the  signatories  of  the  Nine-Power  Treaty  cf 
their  promise  to  guarantee  Chinese  territorial 
integrity.  In  November  1937  U:e  conference 
of  Brussels  met,  which  Germany  and  Japan 
declined  to  attend.  Tlie  Nine-Power  Pact 
demonstrated  once  more  the  ineffectiveness 
of  treaties  and  of  the  assumed  collective  secj- 
rlty  At  the  close  of  the  conference  tlie 
United  States  delegate,  Norman  Davis,  af- 
firmed that  all  recourses  had  not  yet  bei?n 
exhausted,  but  no  subsequent  measure  was 
taken  to  oppose  Japan's  criminal  aggreasion. 

Late  In  Djcember  1937  the  sinking  of  tie 
American  gunboat  Panay  by  Japanese  bombs 
provoked  public  indignation.  Various  sectcrs 
are  for  reprisals;  a  conflict  seems  immnent. 
R' '^n-ntions  demanded  by  the  State  Depart- 
n  ■  to  which  Japan  yields,  do  not  soften 
popular  feelings. 

Those  of  you  who  are  listening  to  me  fo'- 
lowed.  as  I  did,  the  headlong  rush  of  events 
from  the  time  of  the  Austrian  Anschluijs. 
Munich  and  the  Sudeten  are  sad  memories 
cf  1938:  Czechoslovakia.  In  March  1939,  was 
the  prologue  of  the  tragedy  whose  first  act  was 
In  Poland  and  whose  epilogue,  as  sometimes 
occurs  In  plays  of  the  theater,  will  be  the 
apotheosis  of  Justice. 

As  the  storm  drew  nearer,  and  during  the 
extra-American  period,  the  clash  of  opinions, 
In  the  United  States  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
continent,  was  made  keener  by  natural  in- 
terest. The  isolationists  redoubled  their 
activities  and  among  them  two  types  could 
be  distinguished:  There  v  ere  those  we  ml^bt 
call  the  "absolutists."  the  enemies  of  all  en- 
tanglements, who  favored  only  those  defense 
measures  that  were  confined  to  national  ter- 
ritory; and  the  "relativists."  who  agreed  on 
extending  the  "i.solatlon"  to  the  continent 

On  the  other  hand,  a  bellicose  spirit  was 
shown  by  those  who  held  that  the  best  de- 
fense was  to  take  the  Initiative,  to  invali- 
date the  enemy  before  he  could  reach  the 
doors  of  the  house. 

Still  fresh  In  the  memory  are  the  argu- 
ments In  the  press,  on  the  speaker's  platf;r_a, 
and  over  the  radio,  raised  concerning  the 
policies  adopted  by  the  administration  ac- 
cording to  the  changes  Imposed  by  r^ir  i*'~- 
velopment  of   the  conflict.    Remember    t  .r 
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eontraU.ctory  oplnlcn*  with  respect  to 
Pritaln. 

The  erclutlcn  cf  pan- Americanism 
t!-^  present  time  has  n'r-nrt"  b-'^-.  f.'- 

THE    'vi.  <R 

P-  >rl  Harbor  put  an  end  to  all  divergencies; 
on*-    spirit    animated    •^.e    pr.':re    N 

The  Irrevocable  and   ;  .(1  ';    .     '    • 
f  ^-  .••^  -  ;:  •  .  ^Ilta  sentiments  a-  :■:  • ' 
(      .    •:  ■      -  .   h     E9    the    Unit:  ci     ^' 
varied  inifrests  ■:.    i  .  ■:..■  wortd.  .1 
tor     in     internat.L  ...I.     equ'.;bri 
even   though   the    well-n-»' i;      .: 
believt<l  It  possible    remain  ui  i 
general   upheavals 

CivU.ratlon.    by   bringing   the 
tcgether    ann.h.iatmg   distances 
llfh!ng    cl  se    economic    and    Ind 
tacta.    does    not    allow    iv^.lit'inn-,    '.hil    were 
advisable   when  the  W-su-r:.    H'!r., -;  !.■■:«•.   aa 
WaaMn«?toa    aUted.    had      pr-r..',     .:Ktp«"? 
which  to  us  have  none  or  a  \er 
latlon  ' 

The  recommendation   ?^  tx  •; 
rial  relations,  but  tc 
countries)    as    litt> 
poaaible, "  easily   a    ■> 
not  feaa.ble  in  a    j.    r 
operation  is  Ind  ~;  ^■^ 
commercial  ccntacti 

lu:cal    commitments      T:       ..a-      :      l> 
pendence  are  inexorable.  >  ;•    ■ 

same    as    to   reject    civU:/.i* 
The  rubber,  tin.  and   quinine   cf 
East  Indies  are  proving  this  for  us 

Because  of  that  unescapable  Interrelation, 
wh  ch  fhculd  be  translated  Into  ur  iversal 
rcncert.  modern  war  has  no  limitation; 
age  cf  neutrality  hae  vanuh  M 
mere  spec*  a  tors  at  the  tr^ffC 
are  actcrs  with  morr     r  ;•  v>    :-..;■    :    1 

Once  the  biaze  is  sti.'-f'l    •:.»>     -  : 
cf  limiting  It;  but  It  can  be  prrvf 
first  place      The  prevention  cf  w-ir  a 
aim  of  the  men  who  toc«ay  are  flghtir 
a  p'-aceful  and  happy  future 

The  elements  which  the  United  Itatlons 
command,  material  element-s  n«  well  a?  thoe 
of  moral  energy.  Insure  triumph  alt h(  ugh  It 
Will  be  attalneil  only  through  hardfhjp  and 
sacrifice 

The  acts  of  protest  that  are  Ijclng  tarried 
cut  in  occup.ed  areas,  where  liberty  s  riartyrs 
may  be  counted  by  the  thousands,  prcye  that 
tyranny  does  not  conquer  minds. 

The  legend  cf  the  invinc'billty 
tvranta  is  collapsing  Hitler's  h^-^'  ■' 
wallowing  In  the  mud  cf  the  Ru- 
The  a.-ssssm  of  the  defenseless  EthiupiJcs  has 
teen  Haile  Selassie  regain  his  thron?.  the 
Invincible  Fascist  Ug.ons  were  scieh  pun- 
ched by  the  C5rf~f"lc  nnd  Yugoslav  mcvntam- 
eers  Th>  fr^i  h  ■  is  Jap  is  retreatii  g 
;  1  b:i-re  'he  nercic  resistarr  ' 
ii  ..  3  000  emu'.ators  of  Leonldas  1 
tc  sJiame  In  the  outskirts  of  c  r  _ 
THE  POST-WAa  praioo  a.nd  rn 

Once  victory  Is  achieved,  the  Un 
tlons  will  bs  fpced  with  fcrm'dable  pr 
In  a  recent  ^pe«•ch  (April  10)  belcf-e  the 
Academy  cf  Political  and  Social  Scict  ces  m 
Ph.ltdeiphia.  I  sketched  the  ccnciiatory 
measures  and  the  tyjje  of  world  cocp;  ration 
that  wruld  brlrig  mankind  back  to  a  normal 
bas's  of  livinf;  together  In  accordance  with 
rew  conditiors.  I  had  Just  finished  riy  ad 
dress  when  a  mem'jer  of  the  audience  pcsed 
th"  two  following  questions 

First,  do  you  feel  that  the  aggressors  khould 
net  be  punished  but  should  be  treated  the 
same  as  the  attacked' 

Second,  do  you  think  :.  •■  League  cf  lotions 
ah' u!d  be  revived? 

To  the  first  question  I  replied:  Between 
the  time  of  the  cessation  cf  hostr.it.es  a  id  the 
establls-hment    of   the    real   p;-ace.   the^e 


be  a  period.  :  - 

cf   :9U-18.  vl   d   .v    -: 
i  %•  ■.he  displacemt :  ' 

c:    e.  --r-.-mic   Ins' :ih;. 
oic-ii-.^-riun  of  I:..:'.; 


will 
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bhized  for  war  production,  by  the  unem- 
ployment of  discharged  soldiers,  by  the  mate- 
rial ruin  which  will  be  In  urgent  need  cf 
reconstruction,  and  by  other  less  Important 
causes.  In  that  period  emergency  measures 
will  be  adopt.'d  and  applied,  as  If  the  v.ar 
were  still  going  on  The  nations  which 
voluntarily  and  with  enthusiasm  and  zeal 
are  models  of  self-denial  and  discipline  dur- 
ing hostilities,  will  without  doubt  cooperate 
when  they  understand  that  the  organ: zatlon 
of  peace  means  the  end  of  the  struggle  and 
that  their  cooperation  Is  the  way  of  attain- 
ing It 

.■\  f  -  •'::"  treatment  of  the  conquered  na- 
'  '  ~  I  'T')re«8ed  the  cplnton  that  the  Im- 
mediate military  measures  would  not  differ 
from  those  previously  employed:  Disarma- 
ment, occupation  by  the  triumphant  armies, 
vigilance  for  a  time  to  Insure  that  no  oppor- 
tunity arises  for  an  outburst  of  revenge. 
Once  these  requirements  are  fulfilled,  an 
attempt  could  be  made,  as  an  innovation,  to 
persuade  the  conquered  nations  to  join  the 
concert  of  nations  and  contribute  to  univer- 
sal cooperation. 

A  f-  V  days  after  that  address.  I  happened 
t  -.  -  i  maga;^ine  containing  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  opinions,  which  agree  with 
those  I  expressed.    The  prelate  states: 

"The  preliminary  terms  of  peace,  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  fighting  is  stepped,  must 
of  necessity  be  settled  by  the  conqueror.  But 
is  It  possible  to  do  this  time  what  we  did  not 
do  last  time  and  let  the  settlement  designed 
for  permanency  be  reached  after  a  suitable 
Interval  of  years  in  a  congress  of  nations, 
includmg  the  vanquished?  I  believe  that  it 
wouid  iu  a  wonderful  manner  clear  the  air 
and  give  new  hope  to  the  nobler  elements  in 
Germany,  as  well  as  to  the  oppressed  people 
of  ether  Eurojjean  countries,  if  our  two  na- 
tions could  declare  their  purpose  as  follows: 
We  mean  to  accomplish  the  downfall  of  the 
Nazi  and  Japanese  tyranny;  we  mean  to  se- 
cure all  nations  against  possible  aggression 
by  their  neighbors:  but  we  do  not  wish  from 
outs.de  to  impose  on  Europe  or  the  Far  Ea«t 
any  system,  either  of  national  frontiers  or  of 
economic  relat.onships.  Tliese  shall  be  set- 
tled in  a  congress  of  nations,  including  those 
drectly  concerned.  As  we  have  declared  that 
we  seek  no  dcminatlon,  so  we  intend  to  let 
the  lines  of  settlement  be  drawn  in  the  only 
wav  which  excludes  domination  " 

This  generotis  plan  Is  th?  only  one  which 
guirantres  pence  without  the  seeds  of  war, 
a  true  peace,  based  on  geographic  and  eco- 
noAiic  realities  and  above  all  on  a  Just, 
democratic,  and  human  spirit. 

To  the  question  regarding  the  League  of 
Nations.  I  answered  that  it.  is  not  a  matter 
cf  revival  since  that  peace  organization  still 
lives  and  Is  functioning,  confident  of  a  more 
understanding  future;  but  above  all.  of  a 
jjreater  spirit  of  international  collaboration. 
I  remember  that  one  ostensible  manifesta- 
tion of  Its  activities  was  the  International 
Labor  Conference  he'd  in  New  York  last  sum- 
mer, at  which  the  representatives  of  workers 
from  all  ever  the  clv'Uzed  world  avowed  their 
democratic  faith  and  offered  their  coopera- 
tion for  building  the  happy  world  of  tomor- 
row. 

Please  excuse  me  If  I  refer  again  to  my 
spjeech  in  Philadelphia.  Shortly  after  having 
made  the  speech.  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
young  American  who  said  he  had  listened 
to  my  words  carefully  and  a.''  ?d  If  I  sin- 
cerely believed  In  the  proscription  of  war. 
My  correspondent  seems  to  be  one  who  is 
imbued  with  lieas  such  as  those  that  uphold 
emotional  influence,  the  psychological  origin 
of  armed  combat,  and  who  consider  that  the 
warlike  instinct  is  uncontrollable  since  It 
is  the  source  of  emotion  and  satisfaction,  a 
kind  of  escape  valve  for  Juvenile  impulses 

In  that  Philadelphia  address  I  voiced  the 
opinion  that  war  is  avoidable  since  It  Is  a 
function  of  the  human  will.  War  will  not 
disappear,    as    crime    has    not   disappeared; 


but,  as  in  the  case  of  crime,  numerous  cases 
of  war  can  be  prevented  and  all  of  them  lim- 
ited In  time  and  space  if  the  natlo.is  by 
common  accord  would  constitute  an  Inter- 
national force  at  the  service  of  the  supreme 
organism,  entrusted  with  the  organlziition 
and  maintenance  of  peace;  an  army  which, 
because  of  its  disproportionate  superiority 
would  restore  order  among  the  combatints. 
There  are  already  in  existence  detailed  plans, 
drawn  up  by  technlclals.  In  order  to  achieve 
that  desideratum  the  one  decisive  require- 
ment Is  the  will  of  men. 

As  far  as  the  psychological  element,  the 
emotional  source.  Is  concerned,  I  have  shown 
previously,  by  unquestionable  historical 
facts,  supported  by  biological  and  sociological 
reasons,  that  war  Is  not  a  peculiarity  In- 
herent in  human  nature  and  that,  even  If  It 
were,  custom  would  change  it.  Switzer- 
land, the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  are  examples  ol  or- 
ganic peace  through  more  than  a  century. 
And  one  must  remember  the  bellicosity  of 
the  Nordics  in  the  not  too  far  distant  past, 
Inasmuch  as  their  last  manifestations  were 
the  campaigns  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
Charles  XII. 

The  emotional  Impulses  and  satisfactions 
find  outlets  in  sporting  events  of  all  kinds, 
in  aviation,  automobiles,  pugilism,  and 
horsemanship,  and.  on  a  higher  plane.  In 
spiritual  refinement,  in  science,  and  the  urts; 
In  these  everlasting  values  which,  as  Pasteur 
said  about  science,  have  no  fatherland  be- 
cause they  are  the  Inheritance  of  all  hu- 
manity. 

The  young  men  of  our  age  are  not  less 
manly  or  brave  than  were  the  Normans  and 
the  Huns;  they  are  less  savage,  more  civ- 
ilized. When  the  time  came,  in  various  coun- 
tries, in  the  Netherlands  and  In  Belgium,  as 
examples  of  nonmilltaristlc  nations,  the 
young  people  of  those  countries  where  t>clll- 
cosity  was  not  encouraged  showed  them- 
selves to  be  as  brave  and  as  disciplined  In 
warfare  as  were  the  Prussian  Automatons,  and 
even  more  heroic  since  they  knew  how  to  die 
when  they  met  the  destructive  war  machine: 
flesh  against  steel 

An  international  body  that  coordinates 
world  economy,  administers  justice,  and 
averts  or  halts  armed  struggles,  voluntarily 
made  up  of  the  sovereign  nations,  will  end 
the  scourge  of  war.  Epidemics  have  been 
controlled,  and  also  the  traffic  of  drugs  and 
International  gangsterism  have  been  re- 
duced. 

The  basis  for  a  human  economy,  for  ef- 
fective ccoperation.  was  outlined  in  the  In- 
terregnum between  the  two  catastrophes: 
The  Leas^ue  of  Nations  negotiated  the  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary; by  loans  of  a  nonpclitlcal  nature  It  fa- 
cilitated resources  to  Greece  and  Bulgaria 
for  solving  the  problems  of  refugees  and  the 
transportation  of  minorities  who  were  tci  be 
settled  In  new  lands;  it  straightened  out  the 
finances  of  Estonia  and  gave  technical  help 
to  various  states  who  were  memters  of  the 
League. 

Fii-ms  of  different  countries,  following  tend- 
encies toward  the  internationalization  of 
identical  industries,  drew  up  international 
cartels  and  trusts  durng  that  same  post-war 
period  with  a  view  to  avoiding  rivalry-  The 
studies  undertaken  by  the  League  will  wrve 
as  a  basis  for  future  organization  In  this 
branch. 

Poland  and  the  Balkan  states,  today  tent 
under  the  Nazi  yolk,  have  discussed  different 
projects  for  regional  cooperation.  With  slight 
effort  they  can  easily  be  carried  out  and  w.th- 
out  doubt  they  will  figure  among  the  rlrst 
problems  for  Immediate  settlement  when 
hostilities  cease 

The  production  and  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural products  also  were  themes  for  study 
by  the  Geneva  experts.  The  results  of  the 
Investigations  and  projects  will  merit  the 
consideration  by  the  planners  of  the  future. 
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A  r  li-^h  writer  In  a  recent  work  repeated 
s  ::»'  :  ':!■'  cnnoepis  that  are  circulating  In 
h>  1:,'.  u.d  ctiiii.::  .  b\  means  of  clandettme 
pubiiua  .10U&.  in  H  trans<:rlption  from  the 
Pioneer  are  set  forth  the  duties  of  the  Pole, 
which  might  well  be  extended  to  the  citl- 
fsens  of  the  entire  world :  "To  become  im- 
bued with  the  conviction  that  only  universal 
work,  universal  honesty,  iind  universal  sac- 
rifice can  be  the  foundation  of  the  future 
Independence  and  equilibrium  of  the  Na- 
tion.  To  develop  the  consciousness  of  social 
solidarity  and  brotherhood"  These  ideals 
are  common  to  all  the  United  Nations,  and 
they  will  play  an  lmprrta:nt  role  in  the  ad- 
justment of  future  harmony  among  nations. 

The  United  States,  which  on  the  one  hand 
has  a  community  of  interest  with  all  Amer- 
ica and  on  the  other  with  the  countries  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Oc:;ania  that  belong  to  the 
United  Nations,  cannot  aspire  to  any  na- 
tional or  continental  isoUi  tion  ism;  a  strong 
ftiid  prosperous  Netion,  it  will  be  the  cham- 
pion of  universalism. 

The  Amer::, •  people  affirm  their  convic- 
tion that  t;;  :  r  untry,  as  an  unavoidable 
duty,  wUl  have  active  and  constant  partici- 
pation In  the  organiration  and  maintenance 
of  world  peace.  After  preparing  this  ad- 
dress a  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Republican  Party  on  April 
20  was  published.  It  repudiates  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  isolationism  and  accepts  in- 
ternational collaboration  as  a  rule  of  foreign 
policy.  Most  newspaper  comments  are  fa- 
vorable to  the  resolution.  An  editorial  of 
the  Washington  Post,  April  22,  1942.  states 
that  the  resolution  is  in  agreement  with 
realities,  since  iiational  arui  contine:  ti,' 
lationism  are  Impossible  Various  :i.  w^i,u- 
pers  predict  that  the  United  SUtes  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  future  lnt<5rnational  organ- 
ism, and  maintain  ilii  iit  < .  s.-^^.ty  of  coopera- 
tion, indispensable  to  v,\:inx  concert  and  for 
the  Interests  of  North  America. 

Regional  s.:-<  up:i..:-  -luii  as  those  ol  Oslo 
and  the  Dui.un  H-.r.  :;:t':s  that  exLsted  or 
were  planned,  bt  ■  a^ci:  s,  li:  :  ■  ;■  >  n,  n  ::r.'-:ed 
by  irterdependcnot  w...  i,;  ,.  inic  v,uua  co- 
operation, the  hope  of  mankind. 

A  future  of  economic  well-being,  of  peace. 
and  of  Justice  is  the  reward  for  today's  sac- 
rifices. 

And  It  Is  not  all  a  dream;  it  is  a  near 
reality.  Thus  it  is  understood  by  humanity, 
bloodstained  but  unpwening  in  the  fight, 
sure  of  victory  bt  ■ ,  usp  its  faith  is  strength- 
ened when,  in  ;.  i^wt:  :r  tie  query,  "To  be 
or  not  to  be.  th:  •  >  ::  •  question,"  the  voice 
of  America  is  h*.  d  t^,  reply,  "To  be." 


Base  Pay  and  Allowances  for  Dependents; 
oi  Men  in  Our  Arn;ed  Forces 

EXIKN.SION   OF   HTM-Ai^K;- 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    %!!'-^:s'-;i>ri 
IN  THE  HOU.^F   e*!-    KEVliErEy^  \ZIVFS 

Mr.  F^.  AN  KIN"  rf  Mississipi!  Mr. 
Speakci,  00  Uiui.y  inquiries  are  cuiii;r,,t;  10 
me  as  to  the  amount  of  pay  the  enlisted 

men  in  '".v.  ;;■■:-]■'''  U>vrr>  a:'  :  5  !.'cr:v' 
under  t!ie  n' \^  i.iw.  rnniainmp  m\- 
amendrn- nt  rapine  thr  nii^-  p-ay  '.(•  a 
minimum  ol  $50  p^-r  mor/i,  iV.h-  I  iia-v 
had  woiked  out  the  f-!;  -v.  :':e  "iV\'\-  c  \- 
ing  that  information,  but!,  a-  ;  :h,  base 
pay  of  the  nv  n  thr:::.-  .-..  -  a:ic:  a.-  i^  ;!:-' 
allowances   and   aii.H::';--:;'.-   lui    dcptTia- 


ents  t»>  ^irovidro  a\  lii-   n.  w   Ba^r  P..v  «:i.,: 
a::  ■•■m.  :■■   Ac: 

B.u  ;.  ■  .r:  Ii  ):i.  oinmissioned  men  in 
the  A!:i  :  Hnd  Marine  Corps,  showing 
rates  unaer  the  old  schedule  and  the  in- 
creased rate^  under  the  new  law,  eflfective 
from  June  1,  1942: 


Old  rate 
por 

luouth 

New  rate 
muDtii 

Private  (first  4  months) 

«1 

3r> 
m 

72 

M 
IJC 

$M 

Puvate.  (flrslcslussy 

rorrxiral _ 

Ponroant 

Staff  swreant 

m 

7S 
96 

First  scr-e;int 

Master  seTRcant 

114 
138 

Note. — Add  20  percent  for  foreign  service. 

Base  pay  for  noncommissioned  men  of 
the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard,  showing  old 
and  new  pay  rates: 


Old  rate 

JHT 

month 

New  rate 

per 

month 

Apprentioe  seaman 

$21 
3f. 
M 
«0 
72 
84 

W 

112 

(•V) 

Seoinii-class  .spaman . 

54 

First-cles5  yo.iiiian  . 

(M 

PetTv  olS<><"r.  rhini  oJfls,« 

7H 

Pett.v  officer,  Becoml  class 

I'l'ttv  otVuvr,  first  class 

96 
114 

Chief   pieity   officer    (acting   ap- 

tx)intmcnt1 

136 

Chief  petty  oflicpr   (regular  ap- 
pointment)..  

13S 

Note. — Add  20  percent  for  sea  duty. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amounts 
of    allowances    and   allotments   for   de- 

P"ndfn'.<;  in  thr  rr.ihtary  service,  effective 
1:  II  ■■  J  rv  1  1:^4 J  with  the  first  payment 
to  b    n;  li,.  ..:    N  u-mber  1,  1942: 


Govern- 

From 

ment  e<»n- 

.soldier's 

Total 

trihution 

pay 

Torias.s  A: 

Wiff,  if  no  child 

$28 

»22 

$50 

Wife  Willi  I  chikl 

40 

22 

<'.2 

■VN'  jfe  with  2  children- . 

SO 

22 

72 

To  class  B  if  there  is  no 

cla.'*  \  dependent: 

1  parent 

15 

22 

37 

2  parents 

25 

22 

47 

1  parent  and  1  sister 

or  hroiher 

20 

22 

42 

1  imront  and  2  sisters 

or  t>rolh(TS 

25 

O-J 

47 

To  cJa&s  B  if  then-  is  alsu 

a  class  \  deiK-ndcut: 

1  j)iireut. 

15 

S 

30 

2  parents 

25 

5 

3U 

i  purent  and  1  sister 

or  brother 

20 

b 

25 

1  parent  and  2  isisters 

or  brothers 

te 

5 

30 

Note.— In  the  o«se  of  a  wife  or  a  child  livinp  "lepartite 
and  apart  from  the  enlisted  man  under  a  court  order  or 
written  apTi-oment,  or  in  th*  case  of  a  wife  dnxireed.  the 
payment  sliall  nut  exceed  the  amount  S|iecifled  in  the 
court  onitT.  dccTec,  or  written  agreement.  The  exact 
amfiinl  of  i.fi\  nicnt  «  ill  he  prfscribed  hy  regulation. 

M:    :-;  '  iK*  r     • :  it  be  said  to  the  ever- 
lasting:    :ca.'   '^t  'l:u-  ( "onpress.  tha*   'h:^ 


is  the   b .. :-. I   ;  r t- a  'Jt: ( ■  n ' 

pKJint  of  pay  for  tiie  n:   ::  -if;! 

for  allowance-  f-r-r  ihv  :  c.ry<  :. 
has  ever  be*  n   ;j:o\':c::d   :-: 
forces  of  this  Nation. 

It    has    dent    .i.<.:>     u     s*  .1 
mnraie  of  iht  n\-  u.  a>  W'-':  ;:.'-  ■ 
d'ix:"iG"v::>  :v;  ho:r:f\  'h:i:.  a:i 
' ^a!:     tri'^    \''  *    b*^'  n    n' ' I'n'.yj' 


"om   'ho  sianci- 

•  ]i'".ri>'-lves.  ard 

>:•  "ts.  th:tt 

'..;t    armrd 


TPJ 


•III' 


v.' A    or. A'   n'; 


inc  else 

Thej,e 
'::   uni- 


versal approval  of  the  American  people, 
but  on  final  passage  they  rectiv  d  t  \Trv 
single  vote  in  both  Houses  of  Coi.fcit  st. 


Collectjon  ot   Incomf  Tax  at  iht  Source 
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HON  LELAND  M  FORD 

IN    rii£   H>^LbL  Ot    Ki-i'KE^KM  M  :\''Ed 

Twsdav  June  30    I'-i: 

Mr.  LLI-.-\X;:'  M  FORD  M:  ;-ixak-r. 
I  direct  the  attention  of  Members  to 
what  I  think  to  be  a  very  fine  ler 
signed  by  Paul  Shoup.  of  the  Meixrha:, 
and  Manufacturers'  Association,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  addressed  to  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  deduction  of  the  10-per- 
cent income,  and  so  forth,  anri  ■  h"w? 
some  things  that  ought  to  br  k  ■„::  u 
everyone.  It  directs  particular  ai.ention 
to  some  questions  that  are  certainly  per- 
tinent, as.  for  instance.  How  do  we  know 
or  how  do  members  of  th*^  D  :^a:inent 
know  what  a  man's  deducuon  a:<  going 
to  be  in  advance,  and  how  can  one  tell 
for  1943  what  a  man's  income  is  or  hi.<: 
dcdui.u:;.^  ;  ;r  loss,  and  .so  forth?  I 
think  the  letter  is  a  vci;  -  ;;  1  bi'.::t-  - 
hl?e  handling  of  this  nirt'ru  :  u:.-,:t-ju- 
diced,  and  should  be  considi :  -  ,;  uy  all 
concerned. 

Los  Ax.  rr^    Cmat.,  June  26,  1942, 
The  Honorab;-   hr.  nk  ;h   B^'CK, 
The  Honorabl!  liirT.,,', nt  Vi'    t;F«.!:H«.E- 

.     HOTiSC    O"  '  I     i> ,.  ..u    '. ;. 

Was/itnpion.  D    C. 

Gl.\-tllml.n  .  On  behalf  of  a  small  group  of 
men  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and 
interested  In  the  problems  Involved,  1  am 
presenting  to  you  a  series  of  questions  In 
connection  with  the  Federal  Income  tax  and 
Its  collection  The  questions  themselves  In- 
dicate the  :  .  .  1  uf  the  discussion  that 
prompted  tlit:;.  \N  e  are  asknig  as  a  matter 
of  information,  since  there  is  so  much  mis- 
apprehension en  these  Bubjects  and  on  the 
reasons  that  controlled  the  committee  as  a 
whole  in  its  actior.  W  -.  ->  -^  1  <  -'-  r  e  you 
as  Representatives  o\     ■':>.    \v  Moans 

Committee  from  California  i,:  r:  ,  .  s,  -  ,- 
copies  of  this  letter  to  otln ;  ?.!<  n.t..  r;  ci 
Oongreas  from  California,  since  ^-i:  v  .11  all 
vote  upon  the  bill,  and  any  amendmenu  that 
may  be  proposed 

The  measure  proposes  that.  efTective  Jan- 
uary 1,  taxes  upon  income  be  deducted  at 
the  source,  paymg  10  percent  of  the  total 
Individual  income,  less  modest  deductions. 
As  we  understand  It.  this  Income  is  from 
earnings,  dividends,  interest,  rentals,  and  any 
ether  taxable  sources.  The  10  percent  Is  to 
be  divided.  5  percent  to  be  applied  to  the 
Income-tax  collectionfi  due  in  1943.  and  5 
percent  against  those  due  In  1944 

We  assume  In  this  connection  that  the 
only  purpose  in  making  such  deduction  Is 
to  assure  the  Government  of  the  collection 
of  the  taxes.  We  are  of  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  not  within  the  province  of  a  tax  measure 
to  deal  with  the  subject  of  inflation,  thcagh 
taxes  may  Incidentally  have  a  limiting  in- 
fluence upon  purchasing  power.  Its  direct 
purpose  Is  to  collect  as  much  money  from 
the  people  as  they  can  currently  pay  for  the 
purpcse  of  carrying  on  this  war  and  other 
essential  expenditures  of  Go\'err.ment  In- 
flation lE  to  be  dealt  with  through  price 
control,  rationing,  and  the  greatest  possible 
effort  to  produce  and  distribute,  consistent 
with  war  needs. 

Thf sp   cufstlons  are: 

(1)  1  •  tre  any  evidence  to  £how  that 
taxpayers  have,  in  any  substantial  way,  failed 
to  meet   their  obligations  because  they  did 
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not  currently  aet  aside  out  of  earnln 
to  me«t   next   yeat  s  lax  obligation? 

(2)   Is  It  tru««  that  the  tncotne- 
ttons.  along  with  other  revenues,  ma 
year  are  ael  up  against  the  Federal 
for  that  year?     Is  It  not  true  that 
come  of  the  previous  year  ct  any 
•  Imply  a  measure  of  what  he  has 
the  current   year?   and   that 
ment  in  no  way  constitutes  a 
previous  year's  earnuig:«?    Th*»l  i.s 
up  to  htm  to  pay  his  tax  collecti 
due  from  any  inuney  that  he  has 
retardlet*    of    aource?     In    connect 
prmunal    property    and    real-estate 
was   pointed   out   to  us   that   the 
MiuTh    I,  or    as   determined   before 
one  year,  are  the  bats  (or  payme:  ■ 
Ncvtmber   ard   April   of   the  folh  > 
year:   but  have   nothing  to  do  wit 
of  pa:  ments      Is    it    therefore   not 
for  a  taxpayer  to  meet  his  current 
gatlon    when    due.    without    at 
earrr.ark  these  amounts  as  against 
might   have  earned   In  the   prev.ou 
(3)   Is  It  true  that  if  the  Govtrn 
lects  5  percent  ol  gross  income,  le; 
deductions,  in   1943,  which  will   m 
until  H>44.  and  the'  correct  amoun 
qient  may  not  be  known  until  furt 
nu?    measures    are    determined 
Treasury    cannot   do  otherw.s' 
account.ng  matter,  earmark  t 
as  against  Treasury  income  f<  r  1:K4 
tures?     For  tax  payments  cannot  1 
determined  until  receipt  of  return 
taxpayer,  when  the  definite  am^u 
pajment  due  from  any  taxpayer  wi 
known. 

This   leads   to  another   question 
Government  the  constitutional  rl<^ 
lect  t«ixes  from  the  taxpayer  with'> 
nu'  measure,  under  whic'i  the  Ti- 
ts to  be  determined,  having  t>eer. 
the  total  amount  due  from  the 
Ing   been   determined?     Putting    i 
way,    if    the    peop'e    of    the    Unltejd 
thrcuj:h    their    representatives    ii 
have   not    yet    pas.sed   a   mea-'urr 
tiMllteelves    for    taxes    on    tht     t>a.' 
tfaMnnined.   does    the    power    .e<t 
Cbogress  to  collect  tax  s  without 
measure,   end    which    raav    bs    in 
tbousnnds  of  in.stances.  of  thj  tot£ 
finally  determined  to  tx'-  due? 

(4»    Whenever    the  Congress   "do 
cn   tax  coKectlnns.  that  is.  art  mp 
.    lect  taxes  In  one  year,  ptirt  of  wh.c 
due    until    the    followint;    year 
Interfere   with    the  the\)ry   of   tax 
and  expenditu.'fs  by  the  Oovernm 
which   It  mnkes  a  logical   claim   ( 
the  taxes  of   one  y^ar   through  a 
by  collection  the  taxes  for  the  folio 
(5)    Is  it  not  true  that  no  taxpa; 
United  States,  until   the  close  of 
know  on  what  amount    he  will  ha 
In  the  following  year.  1941? 

These   Illustrate   the   difficulties 
follow 

II   men  earning  from   t3  000  to 
are  taken  into  war  s>Tvice  bj 
draft  or  otherwise  during   1943.  s.^ 
the  last  half— and  there  will  be  m 
sands  of  such  cases — how  do  you 
the  5  percent  collected  at  the  so 
th^  first  half  of  1943  will  not  excet 
tax  due  from   them  in   1S44.  bas-d 
1943  earnings?     Suppose  he  is  out 
July  1?     S  these  and  ether 

Into   the    .    .  U3   of   thJU-ands. 

rangemen:  is  made  for  refunds  to 
or   his   faml'y^     Obviously,   the 
Iccted  in  the  first  6  months,  as  en 
will  have  to  be  retained  by  the  T 
Income-tax  report  is  made  by  this 
sailor,  wherever  hf  may  be.  in  the 
1944 
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more  Items  each  month  for  the  12  months  of 
1943.  or  a  total  cf  180.000.000  to  200.000.000 
accounts?  After  thee  initial  items  are  en- 
tered they  will  all  have  to  be  checked  as 
against  the  income-tax  returns  made  in  the 
spring  of  1944 

What  will  the  cost  of  this  be  In  accounting? 
Wai  the  Trea.-  ury  be  able  to  secure  competent 
I  ccuntants  to  enter  and  check  and  carry  to 
i    correct    settltmmt    these    individual    ac- 
counts  With    the    tfixiiayers   of    the    Uniitd 
States? 

Cou.'d  these  accountants  be  put  to  more 
necessary  work? 

Is  It  not  iru?  also  that  th?  vast  shifting  of 
men  from  c.vilian  life  into  war  service  is 
lieing  accompanied  ty  another  vast  shifting 
of  people  who  are  thrown  out  of  Jobs  throu,.4h 
shutting  drun  of  nrnessontlil  Industry?  Is 
not  your  accounting  to  be  further  compli- 
cated by  the  face  that  between  January  1 
next  and  the  end  of  1944.  one  man  may  have 
a  half  dozen  employers? 

(6)  In  connection  with  dividends.  Interest, 
and  rentals  which  constitute  separate'y  and 
collectively  the  mcd?st  incomes  of  a  very 
great  many  of  the  people,  inactive  either  be- 
cause unable  to  work  or  because  they  have 
retired,  how  is  the  base  deduction  before 
taxes  to  be  determined?  I  tnow  of  a  case 
of  an  old  lady  who  has  »500  a  year  Income, 
al'  obtained  from  interest  on  bonds.  The 
bonds  are  not  registered,  Wlil  the  10  percent 
bo  taken  at  the  rcurce  from  the  interest  pay- 
ments mrde  to  her? 

It  is  of  particular  Interest  to  our  group  to 
know  what  the  experience  is  which  makes 
your  ccmmittee  feel  that  it  Is  necessary  to 
collect  taxes  in  advance  to  insure  their  col- 
lection. If  our  form  of  government  Is  to  suc- 
ceed, the  Governmer.t  must  tru-t  its  people 
Just  as  its  people  trust  their  GovernTnent. 
Democracy  hss  failed  in  the  past  because  that 
trust  has  d.!app)eared.  Therefore,  the  evi- 
dence of  failure  to  make  provision  for  taxes 
should  be  ve  y  strong,  shou'd  it  not,  before 
we  undertake  to  collect  by  coercion? 

Measured  tiy  collections  at  least,  might  we 
not  assume  that  the  men  and  women  who 
are  called  up.:n  to  pay  these  taxes,  as  a  rule, 
conduct  their  own  economic  lives  success- 
fully? Nearly  all  of  these  taxpayers  have  had 
experience  in  paying  taxes,  except  those  in 
th-'  very  lowest  brackets  The  vast  majority 
have  had  gramm:ir-schcol  education,  a  very 
Inrge  proportion  high-school  education.  The 
people  with  small  Incomes,  who,  in  their  own 
way.  bu-gei  their  incomes  and  their  expenses 
in  such  detail  and  with  such  care  as  is  rarely 
exercised  by  people  with  larger  Incomes,  are 
the  real  practical  economists  of  cur  country. 
Is  it  fair  to  airume  they  won't  begin  to  save 
now  against  next  years  taxes? 

Our  group  will  not  be  personally  affected 
by  this  new  theory  of  collecting  in  advance; 
that  IS,  it  will  place  no  material  hardship  on 
any  of  them;  but  we  are  much  interested  in 
the  effect  upon  the  economy  of  our  whole 
p-^cple;  the  elect  upon  their  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxation  program;  the  pater- 
nalism involved  in  the  implied  Inability  to 
trus"  them  tc  make  provision  for  taxes  when 
dii€  and  finaPy  the  call  upon  m$npower  and 
the  tremendous  expense  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  ih:s  theory  of  collecting  taxes  at 
the  source,  in  a  ptriod  of  great  shifting  In 
indusiry.  f-c:n  industry  to  war  work,  and 
unlimited  de  nand  on  manpower. 

The  group  further  discussed  the  question  of 
corporation  taxes  nc.v  based  on  the  presump- 
tion that  after  certain  allowances  determined 
by  previous  years'  earnings,  and  capital  in- 
vested. profltJ  as  determined  by  tax  rules  are 
war  profits  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Government 
to  the  e::teni  cf  94  percent  This  is  appar- 
ently now  mixlified  by  a  proposed  refund  cf 
14  percent  ai  ter  the  war  is  over.  But  does 
that  give  the  answer  to  the  national  problem 
Involved? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  all  the  circumstances 
have  not  t)e«n  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  >iven  this  80  percent?    And  il  Sf 
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percent  Is  the  answer,  why  borrow  14  percent 
more  from  the  corporation?  which.  If  engaged 
In  war  work,  vrlll  need  Its  mcney  for  the 
period  of  the  war,  this  to  be  repaid  in  three 
annual  amounts  without  Interest  after  the 
war  is  ever. 

Let  us  Illustrate  by  the  experience  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  manufacturers  of  th  s 
city,  K  T.  Norrls,  who  received  the  first  Navy 
B  for  excellence  in  war  production  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  has  now  re- 
ceived a  sc.xjnd  K.  that  U  the  right  to  add 
a  star  to  the  first.  The  Navy  in  Ita  neg-Hla- 
tlon  llmlt'^  him  to  a  10-percent  manjln  above 
cost.  Under  this  arrangement  when  he  gets 
through  paying  taxes  as  proposed,  he  will 
have  six-tenths  cf  1  percent  return  cn  hia 
Investment  He  has  not  asked  the  Govern- 
ment for  any  money  but  has  provided  bis  own 
funds,  his  total  output  being  30  times  greater 
than  before  he  went  into  war  industry 

We  concluded  In  surveying  this  situiition 
that  certain  Intangibles  had  not  been  ade- 
quately cons.dered     These  are: 

(a)  The  loss  of  going  concern  value  f  icing 
a  manufacturer  who  undertakes  war  work 

(b)  Cost  of  conversion  so  that  he  may  do 
his  war  work  effectively. 

(c)  Additions  to  capital,  which  are  fixed 
In  the  added  plant  required  by  war  industry, 
and  which  he  can  amo.tize  only  over  a  psricd 
of  5  years,  putting  him  right  up  against  it 
if  the  war  ends  in  the  next  2  or  3  years;. 

(d)  The  cost  of  conversion  back  to  normal 
Industry. 

(e  Cost  of  reestablishing  his  going  con- 
cern value  in  normal  Industry  after  tho  war 
Is  over 

Now  what  happen''  In  this  respect  i,5  not 
only  a  question  of  Justice  to  the  owner  cf 
Industry,  whose  aid  is  most  essential  to  the 
winning  of  this  war.  but  likewise  of  tremend- 
ous concern  to  the  whole  country.  For  If 
these  war  industries  are  uhable  to  function 
in  normal  activities  after  the  war  is  ever 
because  of  a  distressed  financial  situation, 
then  cur  whole  country  is  upset. 

First,  the  employment  of  the  millions  of 
men  returning  from  Army  and  Navy  seivlce 
will  be  in  large  degree  blocked  This  wrculd 
be  accompanied  by  lack  cf  employment  at 
home  of  people  who  under  a  war  Industry 
roof  cannot  find  a  place  under  a  norm£.l  in- 
dustry roof  because  of  this  situation. 

Second,  there  wiU  be  a  tremendous  demand 
by  the  pecple  of  the  United  States  fcr  jjcods 
and  services  of  a  normal  kind,  which  they 
will  have  been  deprived  of  during  the  war. 
But  if  war  indtistry  Is  blocked  or  delayed  in 
moving  back  to  private  industry  witj  Its 
normal  channels  of  production  and  d.slribu- 
tion.  how  are  these  needs  to  be  served? 

Third,  the  burden  cf  taxation  after  peace 
will  for  the  time  being  be  as  great,  because 
of  the  cost  of  readjustment  of  the  activities 
of  cur  people,  as  during  the  war  Where 
then  are  the  taxes  to  come  from  if  ycu  new 
Install  a  tax  program  that  makes  it  iiapes- 
sible  for  any  war  industry  to  see  its  way 
clear  to  get  back  to  its  normal  service  to  the 
public  and  tc  give  employment  after  the  war 
is  over? 

The  waste  and  extravagance,  as  reported  In 
your  Hou-e  committee,  get  wide  and  i:nme- 
diate  public  interest  and  disapproval,  but  the 
tremendous,  earnest,  and  successful  eCcrt  cf 
prtvate  industry,  essential  to  the  winning  cf 
this  war,  with  modest  profit  or  none  at  all.  *s 
not  so  easily  brought  to  the  surface  for  rec- 
ognition by  our  people  Even  the  fact  that 
the  existence  of  this  great  private  industry 
makes  a  success  in  his  war  possible  s  not 
allege. her  understood.  Is  it  not  then  cf  tre- 
mendous Importance — the  necessity  for  3iain- 
taining  private  Industry  In  a  healthy  state  so 
that  It  may  again  be  transformed  back  Into 
the  normal  service  of  cur  whole  country? 
It  Is  necessary  to  the  employment  of  cur  peo- 
ple, the  maintenance  of  our  countrys  in- 
vestment values,  the  resumption  quickly  in 
supplying  the  goods  and  services  that  our 
pecple   will   need,   and   the   continuance   of 
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the  taxpaying  capacity  that  cur  Nation  must 
have.  Have  these  had  the  recognition  in  the 
Congress  they  should  be  given?  And  related 
closely  thereto  is  the  ability  of  industry  to 
function  as  a  war  necessity  If  the  conflict  be 
long. 

We  appreciate  that  It  Is  probable  the  ques- 
tions  we  have  asked  have  already  been  con- 
sidered thoroughlv  It  may  be  we  are  merely 
less  well-informed  than  we  should  be.  But 
If  so,  are  the  citizens  generally  in  this  tx*- 
nlghted  condition?  It  may  be  we  have  raised 
some  points  not  fully  considered  The  aii- 
ewer  to  this  letter  will  be  of  Interest  not  only 
to  our  group  but  to  a  large  number  of  our 
friends  It  rests  with  ycu  of  course,  whether 
or  no  ycur  reply  should  go  beyond  the  group 
which  engaged  in  the  discussion. 

With  kind  personal  regirds. 
Yours  truly, 

Paul  Shoup 


M'-morial  .Addres.s  bv  Hon.  .'WxancJer 
Wiley,  of  Wi.sconi.in,  to  V't't.rarus  ol 
Foreign  W  ars 
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HON.  ALEXANDE-1  V/ILIY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  30  ^legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  29).  1942 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by  me  at 
the  memorial  services  held  by  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis., 
June  25,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  fellow  Americans,  in  the  midst  of  an- 
other world  conflict  we  are  gathered  here  for 
a  great  purpose.  It  Is  to  commemorate  the 
lives  and  deeds  of  the  veterans  of  foreign  wars 
who  no  longer  dwell  among  us  In  the  flesh. 

All  tho.se  who  have  gone  on  ahead  of  us  In 
the  Journey  were  aware  of  "the  land  we  live 
in;  her  greatness,  her  freedoms — cur  beloved 
America."  They  knew  that  "there  was  no 
land  like  It  under  the  sun" — with  Its  glorious 
lakes  and  rivers;  its  mountains  and  valleys; 
every  lineament  of  its  landscape  grounded  In 
beauty  and  serenity;  Its  farmsteads,  villages, 
communities,  and  cities;  its  grept  fields  of 
grain;  and  its  millions  of  sheep  and  cattle 
on  its  myriad  hills.  It  was  their  homeland 
and  they  lived  and  died  to  preserve  it.  But, 
above  all,  they  knew  there  wr;s  no  land  like 
America — because  of  its  people — clear-eyed, 
straight-thinking,  neighborly  people;  toler- 
ant, kindly,  and  industrious  people;  a  people 
who  stem  from  many  breeds,  but  whose  fore- 
bears came  to  this  country  because  here  they 
found  freedom  and  opportunity,  and  they 
dug  their  roots  deep  down  Into  the  soil  and 
amalgamated  with  other  strains,  and  so  we 
became  a  people,  set  apart,  known  as  the 
Americans — a  lighthouse  of  earth  showing 
other  nations  the  way  to  live  and  grow  and 
develop. 

We,  on  memorial  occasions,  speak  very 
often  of  the  "glorious  dead."  The  phrase 
"glorious  dead  '  is  a  misnomer,  as  there  is  no 
death. 

Socrates  taught  that. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  said,  "The  last  enemy 
to  be  overcome  Is  death";  and  while  to  hu- 
tr.r.r.   ?•  "f    human   life  and   death   are   the 


great  enigma;  to  spiritual  senso,  life  Is  a 
thing  of  continuity 

"I  laugh  at  what  you  call  dissolution,*" 
Whitman  said. 

Yes;  "dust  to  dust,"  as  Longfellow  says, 
"was  not  spoken  of  the  soul." 

I  know  that  many  of  you  veterans  very 
often  as  you  sit  alone  and  coritemplate  a 
buddy  who  has  "gone  on"  are  reminded  of 
this  stanza: 

"Last  night  we  talked  of  far-off  things 
Around  our  friendly  fire. 
Of  ships,  of  seas,  and  wide  adventurings. 
Tonight  he  hath  his  heart  s  desire. 
We  speak  of  him  with  hushed   and   quiet 

voice. 
We  call  him  dead. 

May  it  not  be  adventure,  still  his  choice — 
He  Journeys  on  instead."" 

When  loved  ones  have  departed.  I  receive 
a  great  deal  of  comfort  out  of  what  an  Amer- 
ican poet  has  written : 

"Death  is  only  an  old  door 

Set  in  a  garden  wall 
On  gentle  hinges,  it  gives  at  dusk 

When  the  thrushes  call 
There  is  nothing  to  trouble  my  heart, 

Nothing  to  hurt  at  all. 
Death  Is  only  an  old  door 

In  a  garden   wall," 

So  then,  fellow  Americans,  why  are  we 
here — if  our  comrades  and  file  ds  have 
simply  gone  on  ahead  in  the  Journey  which 
we  all  must  take,  why  are  we  here? 

It  is  to  renew  our  faith  in  God  and  coun- 
try and  to  keep  faith  with  loved  ones  who 
have  departed  this  sphere  of  action. 

Veterans,  vhen  you  were  buddies  together 
in  the  last  World  War.  McRae  had  already 
paid  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion,  but 
he  had  written  a  poem  which  will  live  down 
through  the  vears,  the  concluding  stanza  of 
which  was: 

"Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe! 
To  vou  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch.      E»e  yours  to  hold  it  high! 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  Fields." 

And  so  today  we  pledj^e  those  who  have 
passed  on.  We  will  keep  the  faith.  We  have 
grasped  the  torch  and  held  It  high  It 
shall  not  fall — the  torch  of  free  men  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  freedom  shall 
not  die. 

How  shall  we  keep  faith? 

Ey  again  and  again  returning  to  first  prin- 
ciples, principles  found  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, in  the  Declaration  of  I  'ependence. 
and  in  the  Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

When  Goethe,  the  great  thinker,  came  to 
die,  those  who  stood  by  his  bedside  hpard 
him  say.  "More  light."  Some  thought  he 
wanted  another  candle,  btjt  there  was  one 
who  stood  by  his  bedside  who  knew.  He 
knew  that  Goethe  was  one  of  those  great 
souls  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  when 
they  pa.'is  through  the  vestibule  between  this 
lite  and  the  next,  they  can  see  both  ways, 
and— Goethe  looked  back  upon  humanity 
(and  in  those  days  the  world  was  torn  with 
war  also)  and  he  saw  the  world  needed  "more 
light,  *  Yes;  today  the  world  needs  more 
light,  more  understanding  and  wisdom,  more 
godliness. 

If  those  who  have  gone  before  us  should 
speak  to  us,  and  perhaps  in  many  ways  they 
are  speaking  to  us,  what  might  they  not  say? 

Would  they  not  state.  "You.  who  live  as 
we  lived,  you.  who  abide  in  America,  you 
have  a  great  Job  to  do.  You  are  the  trustees 
of  great  values,  custodians  of  the  treasures 
of  freemen.  You  must  not  fail  humanity 
now," 

1  believe  they  would  tell  us: 

"The  democratic  way  of  life  which  America 
has  experienced  throughout  her  whole  his- 


tory is  a  growing  thing.  As  a  nation  grows 
and  appreciates  the  things  of  U»e  spirit  de- 
mcxracy  will  grow.  If  Individuals  are  bad, 
this  will  be  reflected  in  any  system  Remem- 
ber, the  price  of  freedom  is  eternal  vigi- 
lance. ■ 

Would  not  these  comrades  of  yestervear 
tell  us: 

"Your  Job  Is  to  win  the  war  and  th  '  e 

sure  that  you  wm  the  peace,  ever  i  ,  i.- 
bering  that  under  the  republic  the  reins  of 
government  must  rest  with  the  people" 
Would  they  not  tell  us  that  we  are  fl«»hung 
for  home  and  country,  but  we  are  also  fight- 
ing for  an  ideal,  for  things  of  the  spirit  for 
the  unfettered  mind,  for  human  dignity — 
for  only  In  a  democracy  where  the  minds  of 
men  are  free  do  we  find  respect  for  the  butnan 
dignity  of  the  individual 

I  believe  that  those  who  gave  their  lives 
In  the  last  World  War  are  saying  to  us 

"The  world  crisis  that  now  Involves  Amer- 
ica calls  for  a  reinvlgorated  spiritual  cru.-.ade 
which  will  result  In  ennobling  the  souis  of 
men.  a  clearer  sense  of  duty  to  God  and  ctjun- 
tr>'.  end  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
meaning  and  value  of  American  c!t*3en.>'h1p 
and  a  rededlcatlon  of  all  Americans  to  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  the  dignity  of 
man.' 

Those  whc  have  gone  on  ahead  wculd  tell 
us  that  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  this 
Government  does  not  belong  to  any  group  of 
officeholders,  or  to  any  party  In  power,  or  to 
any  special  Interest  group  In  w.ir  and  in 
peace  this  is  a  government  of  ihe  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people;  a  government 
which  has  faith  in  the  common  man.  in  his 
ability  to  meet  the  challenge  of  this  day  sin- 
cerely, unse;fL«h!y.  and  8acrlfi"lally  Yes,  my 
friends.  I  believe  our  departed  brothers  would 
fcay  that  thl  is  a  struggle  for  all  that  we  hold 
dear,  for  supreme  values;  and  I  bel'eve  we 
would  be  told  that  victory  can  only  be 
achieved  by  hard  work,  integrl'y.  industry. 
Initiative,  thrift,  and  sacrifice:  that  there  are 
no  short  cuts  to  victory;  and  if  we  would  win 
the  peace,  we  must  carry  this  lessor  over  into 
the  peace  period  if  we  would  have  peacetime 
prosperity  and  peacetime  security. 

There  are  many  other  things,  of  course,  that 
we  would  be  told  by  those  who  have  Journeyed 
ahead;  but  above  all,  they  would  ask  us  to 
keep  our  think;ng  straight,  bearing  in  mind 
that  our  collective  security  and  survival  are 
more  Important  than  any  selfish  grcup  Inter- 
est; bearing  in  mind  that  it  Is  cesiruble  for 
America  to  pay  as  much  as  possible  of  the  cost 
of  war  currently  out  of  taxes  regardless  of 
what  sacrifices  they  entail;  bearing  in  mind 
that  we  must  each  be  on  guard  against  ihe 
danger  of  inflation,  fiscal  insanity,  or  wildcat 
money;  bearing  in  mind  also  the  need  of  creat- 
ing a  re-«ervolr  cf  purchasing  power  and  a  res- 
ervoir of  projects  to  absorb  part  of  the  jhcck 
when  the  war  is  over.  Yes;  we  could  be  told 
that  straight  thinking  today  recjuires  a  sim- 
plification of  our  political  structvre  so  th"! 
wasteful  and  irresponsive  functions  can  be 
terminated;  and  we  would  be  told  that  only 
righteoa^ness  exaltetli  a  nation 

Fellow  Americans,  yes.  we  can  honor  the 
dead  by  ever  being  true  to  the  land  they  lived 
and  died  for  These  are.  indeed,  trving  times, 
calling  for  our  full  measure  of  devotion. 

Bad  men  would  change  the  upward  march 
of  humanity;  would  enclave  the  peoples  cf  the 
earth,  but  they  ^shall  rot  succeed  Because 
America's  sons — the  sons  of  veteians  of  fci- 
elgn  wars — are  in  the  battle  for  the  sectirity 
of  America  and  the  l1t>eration  of  the  world 

'Thus  today  we  commemorate  those  who 
have  gone  on  before;  thus  we  carry  on  what 
they  thus  far  so  nobly  built  and 
preserved. 

In  this  day  and  generation,  the  same  as  in 
every  day  and  generation.  God  His  wonders 
does  perform  through  the  channel  of  men. 
May  we  be  fit  Instruments  in  His  hand.*  to 
provide  guidance  and  direction  for  all  n.  -..- 
kind. 
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j»       EXTENSION  (;r  r:,M\::i; 
HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOU^ 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAtUES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1942 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extt-nd  my  r»^tnaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  followinR  article  wnttt-n 
by  Cyrus  S.  Elaton.  of  Clevelanri  '.vbch 
%-zs  published  in  the  Pathfinder  .\Liy 
S,  1942: 

OVn    MiUOB    PROBUU 

(By  Cyrus  Eaton > 

The  prr^blcm  of  ultimate  importan 
wnrld  Is  the  improvement  of  the  he 
charactCT   and  the  Intelligence   of 
How   are  we   in    the   Unitt-d   Stntts 
aolve  that  problem  for  cunwUts' 

Wlnninj;    the    war    is    unquestio 
mt-st  imnieOiaie  and  uryent  trisk      ; 
a   means    to    an    end.    hi  wever.    and 
end   In    Itself      Sc  we  mu.-t   not  let 
of  Improving  man  be  obscured  by  it 

Our  first  step  must  be  to  face  the 
the  quality  of  man's  life  ih  determlnt^ 
by  the  sufflciency  of  the  living  he  ea 
great  ecr>numi*t.  Alfred  Marshall,  poi 
many  years  ago  that   "the  bearing  of 
Irs  on  the  higher  well-being  of  man 
OTerlooked.'    and    we    still    fail    to 
that   man   must   en)oy    -    decent    a 
naaterial  comfort  if  h*  Is  to  go  foiw 
caJly.  mentally,  and  morally 

With  our  mea^ure'.ess  natural  resoilrces 
Immense  technical  kacwledge.  and 
tious  population    there  is.  of  ccurst 
*»  n  why  nil  of  us  who  are  willing  to 
the  United  States  cannot  have  a   f 
of  the  gncd  thing?  of  life     Bu':  the 
of  our  32.000.000  families  whose  a 
c«me  w=i5  around   $650  In    1941    nr 
lot  only  that  we  are  a  loig  wav   fn 
goiU.  but  also  that  the  path  we  have 
recently  u  unlikely  to  lead  us  there 

In  the  face  of  the  Inability  of  p 
terprlse.  acting  alone,  to  give  evpryor 
portunity    to   make    an    adequate    1; 
(fo\-ernmenfs    growing    perctpri.  n 
material  welfare  of  the  whole  pcpu 
of  prime  Importance  ha*  be*n  all  to 
Unfortunately,  not  so  much  can  tie 
the  haphazard   and   piecj-meal   f- ■'•■■>' 
that     have    been     adopted     by 
Hastily    lmprovi5«^    aiid    atttmpieu 
•tvely    the  result.»nt   legi-'^Intcn  h.ns 
been   the  result  of  n   -r     p«  ;   p 

and   has  too  seldon-.  :         a.. 

We    cannot    look    or 
this  condition  exists     l;.oU..v:    -t  .:. 
for  the  development  of  a  tborovrghg 
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W'e  have  seeti  that  an  admlniat.atton  in 
cffl.e  Is  in  a  poor  position  to  promote  objec- 
tive policy  making,  and  the  platform  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party  is  even  worse  off. 
The  planks  In  party  platforms  are  mainly 
make-believes,  framed  Ju&t  before  an  election 
to  attract  the  largest  possible  vote  from  every 
group.  In  the  competition  for  public  atten- 
tion after  the  political  couvenUcus,  the  cp- 
po.int;  candidates  assume  the  guise  of  rival 
showmen,  each  trying  to  give  a  more  spec- 
tacular perform  I  nee  than  the  other.  The  is- 
sues ;  ecome  completely  confused  In  the  cir- 
cus-like atmosphere  of  the  campagn  and  the 
voter  IS  bewildered 

The  conventions  of  business  af.soclatlons. 
labor  unions,  £.nd  farm  or^anizatioits  like- 
wise furni£h  th'J  wrong  surroundicgs  for  cb- 
Jectlve  policy  makinp;  Where  political 
parties  aim  to  .appear  all  things  to  all  men. 
these  other  groups  fall  into  the  error  of  view- 
ing the  nationr.l  welfare  a^  dependent  solely 
on  sa'lsfylng  the.r  own  demands. 

While  none  of  our  Institutions  18  entirtly 
nonpartisan,  the  Joint  sponsor&hig^of  several 
of  the  great  universities  or  fcunclatlbns  m:ght 
well  serve  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  con- 
ference No  matter  what  auspices  are  se- 
lected, this  muf-h.  at  least,  is  certain.  The 
meetings  must  take  place  In  an  atmosphere 
free  of  politic*:  all  those  with  axes  to  grird 
must  be  tarred.  Policies  must  be  considered 
strictly  on  their  merits  and  solely  with  re- 
gard to  the  good  of  the  many,  whether  or 
not  they  may  adversely  affect  the  political  or 
financial  fortunes  of  a  few 

Only  on  the  verge  of  a  revolution  or  after 
one  does  a  new  idea  come  in  economics  and 
politics.  The  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
rtagged  Individualism,  which  held  sway 
throughout  the  civilized  world  from  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  until  the  upheaval 
of  the  first  World  War,  was  fir^t  set  forth  fully 
by  Adam  Smith  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  in 
1776  Since  1918  we  have  seen  one  nation 
after  another  in  Eiuope  turn  abruptly  to  new 
sysTms  fo»-  a  single  reason:  The  traditional 
ways  failed  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  com- 
mon man. 

We  ourselves  seem  to  be  midway  between 
the  old  system  and  some  unknown  new  ore, 
and  it  must  be  the  task  of  our  conference  to 
study  the  lessons  of  modern  history  to  see  If 
we  in  America  cannot  succeed  where  Europe 
failed.  If  In  the<e  times  of  confusion  and 
illusion  we  can  find  and  attach  ourselves  to 
great  principles  that  Improve  cur  command 
over  our  resources  and  lead  us  to  the  highest 
development  of  mind  and  spirit,  the  world 
will  fo'low  rur  ex'>mple 

We  have  everything  else  we  need  to  extin- 
guish poverty  and  Ignorance.  Have  we  the 
will  to  act? 


Wilbur   C?.Tr 


pf^t^^f:? 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 
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s     :  M  issachusetts,     Mr. 

■.K  •■  :i'..  1  i'  wt-  human  of  Wilbur 
:^  0  .:::  ..<:..:  ■)  itst  today,  probably 
.0  ;■  h  ■  T.p  that  we  are  appro- 
;p.-  r^  :  •  V  •  r  the  foreign  service  he 
cl  so  w-;;.  H  believed  in  the  merit 
system  for  himself  and  for  otJiers.  He 
^  .  *h-  personification  of  service,  tireless 
:::  •;.:'  -.^rvicp.  able,  efficient.  He  ad- 
varucu  btLMLst  t  I  ;...-  own  merit,  step  by 
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step  in  the  Departinent  of  State  until  he 
was  Assistant  Secretary  of  Slate  and 
later  was  made  an  ambassador.  Those 
who  loved  him  have  lost  a  great  friend, 
and  the  United  States  has  lost  a  groat 
public  servant  and  a  great  patriot. 

WILBUH  CARR 

No  one  who  knew  Wllbiy  Carr  will  forget 
him  He  was  such  a  person  as  makes  other 
men  glad  and  proud  to  belong  to  the  human 
race.  Cordell  Hull  summed  up  the  common 
conviction  when  he  said:  "The  debt  which 
the  State  Department  and  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice owe  to  his  years  of  devoted  and  unstinted 
service  never  can  be  repaid." 

Mr  Carr  himself,  of  course,  was  the  ex- 
planation of  the  achievement  so  acknowl- 
edged. With  his  fine  native  gifts  of  Intelli- 
gence and  efficiency,  he  could  have  made  a 
noteworthy  success  in  any  field  in  which  he 
chose  to  engage  his  talents.  To  the  infinite 
advantage  of  his  country  and  of  the  world 
at  large,  he  preferred  to  labor  in  that  branch 
of  the  Government  which  deals  with  other 
nations. 

Bom  In  Ohio  In  1870.  educated  at  Kentucky, 
Georgetown,  and  George  Washington  Univer- 
sities, he  became  a  clerk  in  the  Department 
of  State  in  1892.  The  remainder  of  his  life" 
was  the  natural  development  of  his  genius 
for  the  careful  performance  of  important 
tasks.  Each  separate  assignment  was  filled 
with  the  meticulous  sense  of  duty  which 
characterized  his  mind  from  first  to  last. 
He  was  essentially  a  perfectionist,  unwilling 
to  be  content  with  anything  short  of  the 
be5t. 

Yet.  despite  the  rigorovis  demands  which 
he  made  upon  himself,  Mr  Carr  was  tenderly 
sympathetic  in  his  relations  with  those  who 
lacked  his  capacity  for  exactitude.  Young 
people  working  under  his  direction  loved 
him  for  his  patience  and  kindliness.  Par- 
ticularly when  he  wa.s  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  from  1934  to  1937,  he  was  in  constant 
touch  with  numbers  of  youthful  diplomatists. 
Hence  the  phrase  "the  father  of  the  American 
foreign  service"  had  double  application  to 
him  He  established  the  present  system  of 
professional  State  Department  employment, 
and  he  was  the  mentor,  the  guide,  and  the 
friend  of  scores  of  his  junior  contemporaries. 

Among  people  of  his  own  generation,  how- 
ever, Mr  Carr  was  equally  appreciated.  The 
days  that  were  left  to  him  alter  the  German 
absorption  of  Czechoslovakia  had  terminated 
his  ministry  at  Prague  were  devoted  to  many 
good  causes,  not  least  of  which  was  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  In  which  he  was  active  until 
Just  a  few  days  ago.  Washington  bids  him 
farewell  with  gratitude  for  his  contribution 
to  the  city's  progress  as  a  fellow  citizen  and  a 
neighbor.  His  place  in  the  universal  chroni- 
cles of  his  time  is  secure  because  of  tlie  same 
qualities  of  spiritual  distinction. 


To  Uar  Critics 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.M.K.^ 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  K.  CUYPOOL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  27.  1942 

Mr.  CLAYPOOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
this  Nation  and  the  civilized  world  i.s  in 
peril  it  appears  that  quite  a  large  p*  r- 
centage  of  our  people  surely  fail  to  un- 
derstand the  gravity  of  the  sitv.a^irn. 
With  the  heav7  German  assauJU.  c-a  il.e 
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Russian  front  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  the 
Japanese  control  of  vast  Asiatic  territory 
and  the  submarine  menace  to  Allied  ship- 
ping vital  to  our  success,  certainly  bick- 
ering over  minor  restrictions  in  our  indi- 
vidual business  relations  and  pleasures 
should  be  at  least  postponed.  We  find 
some  complaining  of  tire  rationing,  some 
of  our  sugar  rationing,  and  others  of 
the  remaining  restrictions  required  to 
win  the  war.  Much  oi  this  complaining 
is.  of  course,  due  to  ignorance  of  the  sit- 
uation. However,  when  a  great  portion 
of  the  metropolitan  press  controlled  by 
be  business  and  Republican  leaders  and 
Members  of  Congress  join  in  piomoting 
dissatisfaction  among  our  people  at  such 
a  time  we  cannot  attribute  this  effort  on 
their  part  to  ignorance. 

Tl.t^ ;.  know  that  all  of  the  restrictions 
causine  'h>'  dissatisfaction  are  not  acts 
of  the  Congress  but  are  acts  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  assistants  in  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  Government. 
F'^arful  that  b^'^ause  of  the  populan'y  of 
P\t!-,k:;n  D,  Roosevelt  any  c  !7;;.;a;i:' 
against  him  on  their  part  would  react 
badly  for  them,  these  spokesmen  for  big 
business — who  have  hated  and  still  hate 
the  President — now  have  initiated  the 
idea  of  crippling  his  administration  by 
attacking  the  Democratic  Congress  hop- 
ing thereby  to  embarrass  him  for  the 
next  2  years  with  an  adverse  legislative 
body.  There  is  no  question  but  what  they 
have  made  some  progress  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Fortunately  the  smaller  press,  un- 
biased and  uncontrolled,  save  and  ex- 
cepting a  very  few  so-called  scandal  or 
milking  publications,  of  which  my  dis- 
trict fortunately  only  has  one,  have  been 
fair  in  their  presentations  of  the  war 
effort  and  the  acts  of  Congress. 

President  Roosevelt  is  the  present 
leader  of  the  Allied  Nations. 

If  he  is  discredited  by  the  machina- 
tions to  which  I  have  called  attention,  or 
in  any  other  manner.  Hitler  and  his  mur- 
derers will  be  pleased,  and  the  Japanese, 
who  have  slaughtered  their  fellowmen  in 
Asia,  will  continue  their  uncivilized  con- 
duct with  greater  glee.  To  discard  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  who  have  sup- 
ported our  Commander  in  Chief  in  his 
work  in  this  great  war  in  the  middle  of 
it  would  be  comparable  to  the  discharg- 
ing of  the  fire  department  in  the  middle 
of  the  great  Chicago  fire. 

To  wia  a  war,  or  anything  else,  requires 
cooperation  to  the  nth  degree.  Quoting 
from  an  article  by  Jay  Franklin,  news- 
paper commentator,  I  find  that — 

Only  19  out  of  2C3  Democratic  Representa- 
tives cast  a  majority  of  their  votes  against 
natioaal  safety  But  of  the  166  Republicans. 
142  Grand  Old  Party  Representatives  cast  a 
majority  of  their  votes  against  political  and 
military  preparedness  In  this  connc?ctlon  it 
Is  interesting  to  notiCw  that  all  of  the  Repub- 
lican Representatives  from  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa.  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  and  even  Pennsylvania  voted 
against  th(  Government's  defense  policies  in 
a  majority  of  cases. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  to  favor 
a  so-called  "rubber  stamp"  Congress.  I 
have  differed  from  "  ;■  President  on  only 

two  of  the  major  u\..::iis  affecting  the 
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war  effort.  After  careful  thought  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  comparatively 
meager  fortiflcat'on  of  Guam  proposed 
was  not  advisable,  and  history  since 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  Guam 
would  have  been  captured  by  the  Japa- 
nese regardless  of  the  proposed  fortifica- 
tions. On  the  other  issue  in  which  I  dif- 
fered from  the  administration,  namely, 
the  e::tens:on  of  the  draft.  I  opposed  it 
at  the  time  because  volunteers  were  en- 
listing as  fast  as  our  then-existing  camps 
couM  take  care  of  them.  I  voted  for  the 
arms  embargo,  neutrality  revision,  mili- 
tary airplane  appropriation.  Conscrip- 
tion Act,  lend-lease  bill,  lend-lease  ap- 
propriation, repeal  of  ban  on  arming 
ships,  and  to  lift  b  '1  t-^rent  port  and 
combat-zone  bans.  II  Republicans  had 
represented  the  districts  now  represented 
by  Democrats,  all  of  these  bills  would 
have  been  defeated  and  we  would  have 
been  just  that  far  back  of  our  present 
state  of  prepare  (irr.^s  in  the  war  effort. 
Party  prejudict  >>:  .:  the  prejudice  of  big 
businf>.^  i;pain.=t  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
are  a:.:!-  :'\';ppr.. ^^ible  for  the  attitude  of 
these  R  p;:!j;:ca:>  and  certain  of  the 
prc.s.s  on  ii>  ■-(  i;t\v..  Is  it  possible  that 
the  Republican  Party  and  their  con- 
trolled press  are  to  continue  to  put  per- 
sonal prejudices  over  the  national  safety? 
Is  big  business,  who  alone  profits  by  war. 
going  to  allow  Itself  to  be  led,  in  its  blind 
prejudice  against  President  Roosevelt, 
into  giving  encouragement  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Nation'  Their  conduct  alone  can 
answer. 

For  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  a  good  morale  of  our  people  and  our 
soldi-:-  i~  »>!!;•;;]  Serving  as  I  do  as 
rankmg  nuo*  :!'}  iii-mber  of  the  World 
War  Veterans'  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Krr;  --^T'n'ivrs  I  have  been  pleased 
to  1..,-..  ;  >kt  :i  ;;:i  active  and  interested 
part  in  legislation  for  the  welfare  of  our 
soldiers,  including  the  recent  increase  in 
their  pay  while  serving  their  country,  not 
only  benefiting  them  and  their  country 
but  their  families  as  well. 

A  complaint  which  you  often  hear 
against  individual  Congressmen  is  that 
certain  towns  have  not  been  selected  in 
their  respective  districts  for  a  defense 
project.  Of  course,  a  Congressman  must 
represent  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
his  district  and  the  Nation.  He  is  not 
primarily  a  promoter.  His  first  duty  is 
to  the  Nation  in  peril.  In  southern  Ohio 
outside  of  the  large  cities  only  one  siz- 
able defense  project  has  been  launched. 
These  plant  Inratinns  are  selected,  not  by 
Congressm*  :i  t  ut  by  the  manufacturing 
corporations  Wi~io  are  in  charge  of  mak- 
ing defense  products.  Railroads  and 
water  facilities  and  all  of  the  factors 
making  up  good  or  bad  locations  deter- 
mine them  and  no  Congressman,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  D  mocrat  or  Republican, 
has  govern*  d  ^  !'.•  >e  locations.  li  my  dis- 
trict should  dt  ire  a  Congressman  who 
puts  private  desires  over  the  good  of  the 
Nation  or  tAie  success  of  the  Nation  in 
the  great  war — then  my  patriotism  and 
my  conscience  is  such  that  I  could  no 
I  lor^eer  .'=erve.  I  feel,  however,  that  I 
k;-.   w  ir.\  people.    I  feel  that  their  senti- 
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craiic  Governor  of  Ohio,  Jair?s  E.  Camp- 
bell, when  he  said: 

One  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  loving 

his  i.ative  Statr  a  little  better  than  any  other, 
and  as  the  Scriptures  tell  us  that  "one  star 
diflereth  from  another  sUr  in  glory."  he  may 
even  be  pardoned  for  feeling  that  the  star 
which  represents  his  State  is  a  Uttle  more 
glorious  than  any  of  the  others  in  that  bril- 
liant constellation  of  his  country's  flag.  I 
know  I  love  my  State.  I  was  born  in  Ohio; 
my  Wife  and  all  my  children  were  born  In 
Ohio:  my  only  grandchild  was  Ixirn  Ir  Ohio: 
everything  which  in  a  long  life  has  made  that 
life  worth  living,  1  ewe  to  Ohio.  Therefcre, 
I  love  the  star  which  represents  her.  but 
when  I  recall  her  expressive  and  appropriate 
motto,  "Empenum  in  l::;  -  " — an  empire 
within  an  empire — the:;  I  ■  :.ze  that,  great 
as  Ohio  is,  she  is  Just  a  s:.  i.  p:::  of  the 
grandest  empire  the  world  lia.--  tv^i  krown — 
my  empire,  your  empire — and  that,  murh  as  I 
love  her  star,  infinitely  more  do  I  love  that 
whole  blue  field  emblazoned  with  the  48 
stars  which  represent  the  majesty,  the  dig- 
nity, the  power,  and  the  glory  of  this  great 
Republic. 
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Tued:.    June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  29).  1942 

Mr.  WTI  f:Y  Mr  P'.'^iri--t  I  n-k 
unanimuUc^  c^.iriiL;.:  tu  h.iVu  ii, :-■■:■■  .,1  ..: 
the  Record  a  speech  deliver*  d  b\  v..*- 
before  thf  P  F  O.  State  convention, 
held  at  Chippv"  a  i  alls.  Wis..  June  17. 
1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Tcastmaster.  fellow  Americans.  In  this 
troublesome  and  critical  period  of  our  Na- 
tion you  women  of  the  P.  E.  O.  stand  out  a» 
an  exceptional  group — an  exceptional  group 
in  a  world  that  is  aflame  with  war — and  the 
world  needs  you 

We  are  all  trustees  of  great  values.  Yotir 
group  is  concerned  with  the  American  home, 
and  when  you  hear  the  soul-stirring  song, 
"By  the  dawn's  early  light,"  you  think  of 
the  first  low  rays  of  the  morning  light  linger- 
ing lovingly  twth  on  the  flag  and  on  the  un- 
troubled, peaceful,  and  serene  faces  of  your 
children.  Behind  their  closed  eyelids  there 
are  youthful  dreams  of  play  and  happiness  In 
a  free  land. 

This  war  Is  being  fought  for  those  chil- 
dren. The  men  on  the  front  and  the  men 
in  the  factories  are  fighting  for  these  young- 
sters These  children  are  the  coming  Amer- 
ica. They  are  the  future.  They  are  the  liv.ng 
symbols  of  what  we  fight  for.  They  are  the 
destiny  of  America  The  appropriations  of 
billions  of  dollars  In  Washington  won't  win 
thi»  war.  Machines  p.nd  munitions  alone 
won't  win  this  war;  the  thing  that  will  win 
this  war  will  be  the  light  of  hope  that  men 
see  m  the  faces  of  little  children. 

Some  day  these  children  will  take  up  the 
burdens  of  manhood  and  it  is  our  sacred  obli- 
gation to  see  that  they  will  be  able  to  face 
them  as  free  men  in  a  free  world. 

America  has  drawn  the  sword  of  righteous 
wrath.  America  Is  armed  with  the  shield  of 
laitli.    Our  Job  is  to  keep  faith  with  tboc* 
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y  u;  /■■■■■:■;  D<--Mny  trar..;.  s  a-  ';.'  !~.eels, 
but  a*  iotii;  as  there  are  A  ;  :  :.  :  :mea 
and  American  children  sm:!  '%-  ;;  •  'heir 
mothers  from  their  cribs.  Just  sq  long  will 
A—'"  "n   kf-^p  faith 

Y        •        Aorld  needs  you.  your  ^eader^hlp. 
yi-ur     Iv:    : ---.'■■  "i 
overcorr-   i:.' 


Y   ':-  ^-'-iC    '  ojectJves;    Faith.  .0 
Jtistlc«   truth,  tolerance,  and  ^r    a 
•nd  spirit  have  taught  ycu  <^r..''' 
the  rjmphony  of  life      Bruwnii.  ■ 
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Child,    your    community,    your    ^laie.    your 
Nation 

You  know  the  value  of  a  •mile 
kindly  word,  in  place  of  -^.1:1- 
and  crlf!<-  «ni 

How  li"  .f  ,■(--•-  •■  •■  -■.  a.i'  i'  .i  '.  ic,  under 
standing  Yet  .-:,tup.it..;,  nui-!;-  ii  thou-  •  ! 
fold  to  The  fiver  Trtie  sympathy'  d;ss 
the  :r.  ir  ■,  r  <•  i;;p;.  x  It  h<-ai.  tiie  woumifd 
«pir;-  !•  '-■•:■•*  r.ope  nnd  plves 
the  fallen  will  artw  and  ^  forth 
meet  thf  pr-^b!i»r;.s  cf  Ule 

( '    hnve   come  treat,   loyal 

.•   I    kn:)W   nothing  speciflc 
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'  I'.i.ii.'K  ti  <i    a  man  can  gro 
Yes    grew  away  from  his   i: 
And  fears  and  limitations, 
To  a  fuller,  grander  life." 

Luther  always  when  possible  h^ild  a  rosebud 
In  a  small  vai^e  placed  before  him  \n  his  study. 
It  suggested  unfoldment.  growti.  develop- 
ment, the  expanding  life. 

When  Goethe,  the  great  r  - 
crher  came  to  die.  his  last  word 
light  "  Tha«e  who  stood  bv 
thought  he  meant  more  car  '. 
wasn't  tho  r.i>e  Goethe  *  - 
great  so-  -  :  w  ^.om  It  is  sa  d 
a  soul  pri-t.s  through  the  vt  ;.:.i.ie  l)etwcen 
this  and  the  next  life  It  can  lock  both  ways. 
Goethe    threw    back    to    tired    ^  '  "f    Is 

greatest    need — "mere    light  "     !•  v    that 

hvimanlTy  needed  ab-^ve  everythi  g  el.e  the 
perspective  that  would  lead  It  out  of  Its  self- 
created  wees  and  troubles  and  wars.  The 
Great  Teacher  said  to  humanity  "I  am  the 
light  of  the  world" — without  "  lig  it"  there  la 
r-   Tbundant  life 

i'^'cause  of  the  war  many  c  f 
ceraed  with  Its  pr  ble!:i6 — ye 
we  are  overwrought:  we  becom 
poised  and  thus  forget  that  .v 
be  tcrchbearers  and  malnt.u;; 
of  faith 

Henley.  In  his  Ir.vlctus.  has  t:\\6: 

"Ow  of  the  night  that  covers  me. 
I       •<  as  the  pu  from  pcle  to 
1     ......i  whatever  gcds  may  be 

For  my  unconquerable  soiU. 

T   -'.atters  r.   t  ii   a  strait  ^h*  ^1 

Kvw  chars'  1  An  punishi:.!.:..^  ihe  scroll. 
I  am  the  ma.«tfr  ;  f  ::  v  fate: 

I  am  'he  car'.<..:i  ::  ::'V  -i-,;!  " 
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tainward.  comes  to  such  a  person,  with  such 
a  torch. 

Paraphrasing  Henley's  Invlctus,  we  can  say: 

"It  matters  now  what  faith  we  share. 

w;  it  hope  and   light   we  bring  to  man, 
V.        -  the  sculptors  of  the  state, 
V.  ■   are  the  builders  of  Us  plan." 

—A   W. 

We  beings  are  a  composite  of  star  dust  and 
clay  but  we  must  never  forget  we  have  an 
unconquerable  soul  He  who  shaped  you, 
sliaped  ycu  with  a  purpose,  with  a  purpose 
noble — not  ignoble:  shaped  you  with  that 
aomething  in  you  which  impels  you  for^iard 
to  accomplish  great  and  spleiidid  things. 

The  lights  one  after  another  have  been 
dying  down  in  other  land&  -going  out  tem- 
porarily We  must  not  permit  that  experience 
over  there  to  diminish  our  ardor  for  the 
preservation  of  the  American  way  and  the 
great  freedoms  of  which  we  are  trustees. 

The  greater  the  challenge  (and  11  Is  a 
great  one  row  to  you  and  met  the  greater 
the  respcnsibility  to  be  fit  to  meet  It.  In  a 
real  sense  we  are  living  In  a  great  period — 
a  challenging  hour  Some  cannot  tell 
whether  It  Is  a  sunset  or  a  dawn  Yet  my 
faith  tells  me  that  the  dawn  is  up  ahead. 

You  remember  Lord  Byron's  Sonnet  on 
Chlllon.     Let  me  read  It  to  you: 

'•Eternal  spirit  of  the  chalnless  mind! 
Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty!  thou  art: 
Por  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 
The  h<*art  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind: 
And  *hen  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consigned — 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault  s  dayless  gloom 
Their  country  conquers  with  thtnr  martyrdom. 
And   Freedom's  fame   Cnds  wings   on   every 

wind 
Chlllon!  thy  prison  Is  a  holy  place,  v 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar— for  'twas  trcd. 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trnce 
Worn,  as  If  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod. 
By  Bonnlvajd--may  none  those  marks  efface! 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God  " 

Yes.  after  the  crucifixion  came  Easter  Morn. 

There  comes  to  my  mind  the  following  in- 
cident told  me  by  Senator  Hiram  Johnson 
which  Illustrates  how  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  awoke  from  the  paralysis  resulting 
from  the  earthquake  In  1901  and  rebuilt  the 
city. 

Aft»r  th«  earthquake  had  struck  San 
Francisco,  back  m  1901.  Senator  Hiram 
Johnson,  then  a  young  man.  found  his  wife, 
his  library,  f  nd  office  gone,  and  he  had  to  sit 
out  in  the  park  all  night.  He  wondered,  he 
said,  what  the  future  had  In  store  for  him. 
For  several  days  the  spirit  of  Frisco  and  its 
people  seerattj  to  be  paralysed.  Then  down 
In  the  heart  of  the  town  a  young  Irishman 
started  to  sing  a  song,  first  lines  of  which 
went  like  thi!>:  "The  darndest.  finest  ruins  the 
world  has  ever  seen";  and  pretty  soon  all 
Frisco  was  s:nglng  that  song.  They  got  re- 
lease, and  th?y  went  to  work  rnd  rebuilt  the 
town  finer  ar  d  bigger  than  ever 

This  Incident  Illustrates  where  you  leaders 
come  In;  and  truly  you  are  leaders.  In  home, 
business.  Iodides,  every  contact.  How  much 
the  world  ne«'ds  real  leaders  now;  the  leader- 
ship that  wiU  give  poise  to  unbalanced  minds, 
that  will  sha)t  courage  and  fortitude  Into  the 
weak,  that  will  Icoaen  the  fetters  of  narrow- 
nei-s  and  bias — give  man  a  grasp  upon  his  real 
self.  Paul,  writing  Timothy,  said:  "God  hath 
not  given  us  a  spirit  of  fear  but  (a  spirit)  of 
power  and  Icve  and  sound  mind" 

Not  one  of  us  in  this  period  when  so  many 
people  need  cur  assistance,  not  one  of  us  can 
pass  the  buck  and  say,  "Let  .George  do  it  " 
Each  of  you,  who  have  received  so  much,  so 
much  of  good,  so  much  of  what  the  world 
needs,  must  now  go  out  and  share  that  good. 
E\-en,-where  there  are  these  who  need  the 
right  kind  of  stimulation,  who  need  to  be 
brought  bacK  to  their  moorings.  Every- 
'At.ere  there  ire  those  who  are  fearful,  hys- 
ttr;cal.  doubtful  of  the  ability  of  America 
to  come  through,  to  meet  the  challenge.    Let 


the  god  of  confidence   speak  through    you, 
and  you  will  see  the  fetters  fall. 

I  remember  once  hearing  a  bishop  nf  ft 
church  say  to  his  clergy— it  was  back  in  the 
troublesome  days  when  the  financial  fabric 
of  this  country  was  breaking     I  quote: 

"I  want  you  men  who  are  shepherds  of  the 
flock  to  go  out  and  prove  that  you  know 
what  that  means — "to  be  a  shepherd  of  a 
flock.'  1  want  you  to  go  out  and  instill  Into 
those  whom  you  shepherd  a  sense  of  courage 
and  fearlessness  Now  is  your  opportunity  to 
show  what  the  Wayshower  meant  when  He 
said  *I  have  come  that  you  might  have  life 
and  have  It  more  abundantly.'  What  your 
flock  needs  now  is  spiritual  food,  and  if  you 
have  glimpsed  your  Job.  then  you  will  be 
the  great  provider  as  He  was." 

Easter  has  been  gone  over  a  month  now. 
Surely  the  teachings  of  Easter  dissipate  one 
of  man's  greatest  fears — the  foar  of  dissolu- 
tion. Easter  teaches  the  continuity  of  the 
spiritual  life,  and  when  that  truth  Is  grasped 
we  know  there  is  no  death.  Leadership  to- 
day calls  for  waking  the  slumtjerer— he  who 
is  asleep  In  his  bed  of  fear  and  defeatism,  he 
who  lives  only  In  the  world  of  the  senses,  he 
who  has  never  learned  the  art  of  rejoicing 
and  giving  of  self 

While  In  this  period  many  of  the  old  land- 
marks are  disappearing,  tho^e  which  have 
been  proved  reliable  and  worthy  are  still  with 
us.  As  leaders  you  can  guard  the:r  integrity. 
Let  me  mention  some  of  them — the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  in  a  spiritual  sense  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Sermon  oii  the  Mount,  and 
the  tried  and  proved  principles  reflected  lia 
your  great  objectivts. 

Amid  the  tumult  and  the  stress  of  the 
present  day.  no  organization  has  the  right 
to  exist  unless  It  contributes  constructively 
to  the  solution  of  the  Nation's  problems.  One 
of  the  finest  things  that  any  individual  can 
do  for  hiinself  and  for  those  he  contacts  is 
to  develop  a  sense  of  poise  and  mental  seren- 
ity. Many  people  Just  do  not  know  how  to 
do  that.  You  do.  You  have  found  that  in 
thinking  great  thoughts,  in  performing  simple 
kindnesses,  in  glimpsing  spiritual  tru.hs,  in 
sinking  great  songs  and  hymns,  in  developing 
a  sense  of  humor.  In  getting  rid  of  any  arro- 
gant egotism,  in  developing  perspective- — that 
the  way  opens  up  and  you  are  bulldinj.  more 
stately  mansions  for  your  soul.  In  so  doing, 
you  are  building  yourself  and  the  State  strong 
and  dtirable. 

We  have  a  Job — we  of  this  generation  And 
organizations  like  P.  E  O,  with  its  70.000 
members,  have  a  bigger  and  more  important 
part  In  the  program  of  keeping  America  safe, 
building  her  strong,  and  preserving  her  values 
than  most  people  comprehend. 

You  and  I  are  the  beneficiaries  of  all  the 
p::st;  all  the  great  saviors  and  prophets.  In- 
ventors, explorers,  statesmen,  and  builders  In 
all  the  generations  that  are  gone  have  bullded 
for  you  and  me  We  are  the  heirs  of  sU  the 
past,  and  you  and  I  are  trustees  of  the  finest 
product  cf  all  the  efforts  of  all  the  past. 

This  beloved  America.  We  had  nothing  to 
do  wtlh  shaping  her,  but  she  Is  ours,  and 
some  cf  tis.  and  especially  you  wom»n  of 
P  E.  O.— you  leaders — have  the  Job  of  mak- 
ing our  people  conscious  of  the  great  tn-asure 
they  possess. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  average  student, 
who  Is  given  the  benefit  of  16  years  in  the 
public  schools  and  4  years  In  schools  of  higher 
education,  does  not  appreciate  that  educa- 
tion because  it  Is  literally  handed  to  him  on 
a  platter.  Well,  that  Is  jiist  what  hapi^ened 
to  each  of  us.  We  were  born  Amerlcan.s.  and 
because  of  that  fact  all  these  great  \aluea 
which  have  cost  thousands  of  lives,  hundreds 
of  years  of  human  effort — all  these  values 
were  given  to  us  gratis. 

What  do  I  refer  to?  I  mean  the  American 
way  of  life  with  4ts  great  freedoms  of  speech, 
of  press,  of  worship,  of  trial  by  Jury  the 
right  of  petition,  the  trial  by  one's  peen;.  the 
right  to  sell  one's  own  labor  and  collect  one's 
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own  wages,  and  the  right  to  own  and  sell 
property. 

We  know  now — at  least  some  of  us  do — 
that  these  rights  will  perish  as  they  have  in 
other  lands  unless  we  preserve  them.  We 
are  awakening  to  the  reality  of  the  situation. 
We  are  conscious  of  the  danger  to  our  lives 
and  institutions  should  the  Axis  Powers  win 
this  war.    It  would  mean  slavery  for  us. 

In  other  lands,  thes:  great  freedoms  do  not 
exist.  And  what  is  worse,  in  many  lands, 
the  common  people  are  satisfied  without 
them.  Why  are  they  satisfied?  A  great 
philosopher  once  said  "Give  the  people  light, 
and  they  will  find  the  way."  These  people 
haven't  the  light  we  have.  They  see  through 
a  glnss  dimly,  but  they  are  groping  for  the 
light. 

That  is  why  P  F  o  s.  you  are  a  torch  bearer 
to  the  present,  why  your  bulwarks  of  faith 
must  be  maintained  Your  function  Is  to 
bring  a  torch  to  the  minds  of  America  so  each 
citizen  shall  strengthen  the  bulwarks  Never 
permit  them  to  get  in  a  condition  where  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  turning  the  hands  of 
the  clock  back  God  meant  that  men  should 
grow  spiritward.  Prom  mortality  to  Immor- 
tality defines  the  route 

There  was  crce  a  great  torch  bearer  who 
said.  "1  am  the  light  .-f  the  world  "  What 
did  He  mean?  His  life  or;  Hi;-  deeds,  and  H  - 
teachings  showed  whui  wai  light  was.  He 
taught  men  t^at  they  were  not  slaves,  they 
were  the  sons  of  God.  He  taught  them  that 
riches  consisted  not  In  the  abundance  of 
tilings  but  In  the  possession  of  dynamic  Ideas 
of  tnith 

!<:  r   them  through   with   a  conviction 

thai  int-y  were  not  mud  men,  they  were  part 
of  the  eternal  plan,  things  of  the  spirit 

He  preached  the  Idea  that  life  had  con- 
tinuity, and  on  Easter  morning  He  made 
good  His  preachment  to  a  troubled  world. 

Human  life  is  an  enigma,  and  yet  the  Great 
Teacher  taught  there  was  nothing  enigmatic 
about  the  life  of  the  spirit. 

Our  political  system  in  this  country  Is 
built  upon  the  theory  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances— a  government  with  legislative,  Judi- 
cial, and  executive  departments. 

In  these  difficult  times  people  who  devote 
a  part  of  each  day  to  a  pursuit  of  the  things 
of  the  spirit  form  a  tremendous  check  and 
balance  against  the  onslaught  of  the  things 
of  force,  intolerance,  and  violence  These 
people  provide  the  check  and  the  balance 
that  will  carry  America  thrcush  the  storm. 

Reason  and  common  sense  and  faith — 
what  a  bulwark! 

In  this  war.  mor>  than  in  any  war  in  Ameri- 
can history,  the  United  States  will  draw  upon 
the  organized  planned  use  of  women  in  the 
war  effort. 

Not  nil  American  women,  however,  will 
serve  the  Nation  in  the  forces  C  the  newly 
organized  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps. 
Not  all  of  the  women  of  the  Natic.i  will  be 
able  to  participate  in  all  of  the  activities  of 
the  Red  Cross  Not  all  of  the  women  of  the 
Nation  will  be  able  to  take  the  place  of  men 
who  left  the  farms  and  the  factories  to  be 
on  the  front  lines. 

These  are,  of  course,  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  war  effort  but  it  is  obvious  that 
not  all  of  the  women  of  this  'ind  will  par- 
ticipate in  such  a  program. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  that  does 
not  eliminate  their  opportunities  for  service — 
valuable  service  In  the  war  effort.  We  knew, 
for  example.  In  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
that  women  en  the  American  home  front 
made  a  tremendous  and  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  the  success  of  our  war  effort. 

Groups  such  as  these  can  play  a  vital  part 
In  keeping  the  home  life-line  Intact — In 
maintaining  the  family  union— the  morale 
and  faith  on  the  home  front — and  above  all. 
In  maintaining  and  preserving  the  things  we 
fight  for 

\V.  f.^Ti-it  fcr  survival  but  1*  1'  :■  ^':rv.v..;  of 
t:-:o^;-  ::i  which  we  believe.  \V.  *-.,  i  ■  f  r  'he 
American  home — a  home  unmeuaceti  by  the 


Gestapo.  We  fight  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican children  We  fight  for  the  right  to  wor- 
ship as  we  choose.  We  fight  for  the  education 
of  our  youth  in  the  American  tradition  We 
fight  for  the  maintenance  of  opportunity  fcr 
growth  and  development,  for  generations  yet 
unborn  to  work  and  to  save  and  to  build 
families  as  freemen. 

These  are  the  things  we  fight  for  and  they 
are  the  very  things  with  which  the  women 
of  the  Nation  have  always  been  concerned. 
The  woman  of  the  Nation  is  the  soldier  on 
the  home  front.  The  woman  of  the  Nation 
creates  the  bulwarks  of  faith  which  consti- 
tute the  pooled  reservoir  from  which  we  draw 
our  strength. 

There  Is  a  great  opportunity  at  the  present 
time  for  the  women  of  the  Nation  to  arrest 
any  possible  moral  erosion  in  this  land. 

For  example,  at  the  present  time  we  have 
tire  regulations,  sugar  restrictions,  and  gaso- 
line ration.  These  are  measures  which  have 
been  adopted  long  since  in  other  lands.  They 
had  to  be.  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  war 
machine.  In  other  lands  these  measures  are 
enforced  in  the  shadow  of  the  Gestapo  and 
the  secret  police 

There,  no  home  Is  safe;  no  shrine  is  sacred 
from  the  brutal  and  ruthless  Investigations 
and  reprisals  of  the  secret  police.  Despite  all 
of  these  repressive  measures,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread bootlegpi::c  :r  forbidden  commodi- 
ties— in  rationii.t;  t;     o.'? 

In  effect,  this  means  that  there  is  a  traf- 
ficking m  human  morality,  and  we  know  that 
In  totalitarian  lands  frequently  public  offi- 
cials are  bribed  to  connive  with  those  who 
would  evade  governmental  restrictions.     ,, 

Now  this  touches  on  something  very  fun- 
damental It  demonstrates  the  baste  weak- 
ness of  the  totalitarian  s3-stem  It  Is  a  sys- 
tem which  is  not  based  on  Ju"=tlce  and  equal- 
ity and  liberty  and  voluntary  participation. 
It  Is  a  system  ground  Into  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  enslaved  peoples  nf  these  lands 
by  government  edicts  backed  up  by  the 
harshest  government  known  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

In  this  land,  our  strength  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  are  .  great  free  people  cooperating 
voluntarily — crusading  together  as  free  men 
and  women  for  the  things  we  believe  in — and 
the  things  we  want  to  preserve**for  our  chil- 
dren. 

All  of  this  means  that  in  our  land  it  should 
never  be  necessary  to  find  widespread  evasions 
of  measures  enacted  In  the  Interest  of  our 
collective  securlty^ — measures  enacted  in  the 
Interest  of  i^reserving  the  things  we  want  to 
transmit  to  our  children. 

All  of  this  means  that  we  maintain  In  our 
Individual  lives  and  in  our  group  associations 
an  integrity,  an  individual  and  civic  morality 
which  is  in  Itself  a  bulwark  of  faith. 

The  women  of  this  Nation  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  building  and  maintaining 
those  bulwarks  in  years  gone  by  and  they 
are  largely  responsible  today  for  maintaining 
these  bulwarks  Intact. 

Like  Nehemiah.  each  of  us  Is  called  to  re- 
build the  wall  What  a  thought!  We  are 
builders  of  a  stronger,  greater  homeland. 

A  saying  of  St.  Augustine  comes  to  my 
mind.  "Others  wrangle;  I  wonder."  Ah.  this 
thinker.  In  the  midst  of  confusion,  saw  the 
glory  of  life  and  God  all  around  him. 

Knute  Rockne.  the  great  football  coach 
of  Notre  Dame,  once  said.  "The  idea  is  the 
thing."  Yes.  the  straight  thinker,  uncon- 
fused  and  undefeated,  is  the  great  need  of 
our  times. 

In  this  stressful  hour.  P.  E.  O..  with  li:s 
membership  of  70  000  women,  believing  in 
and  practicing  its  great  objectives,  can  help. 
through  the  lives  of  Its  members,  to  give 
inspiration— the  Greeks  called  it  the  flame 
of  the  gods — and  guidance  to  those  who  tend 
to  be  Intolerant,  hysterical,  and  unpoise<l. 
Thus  you  become  your  brother  >  kee/fr;  thus 
ycu  bring  light,  where  light  is  •  f'o<d;  thus 
to  the  troubled  mind  you  brine  bo  e  i.::! 
calm— the  antidote  to  Injustice,  ir.tuierance, 


and  revolution — and  thus  you  become  a 
torch  bearer  to  the  present  and  build  the 
bulwarks  of  faith. 

In  this  war  eflort  today  the  women,  and 
particularly  the  American  women,  have  a 
tremendous  stake  At  no  time  in  world 
history  have  the  hard-won  rights  and  status 
of  women  been  menaced  as  they  are  today. 

In  totalitarian  lands  women  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  slave  chattels  They 
have  no  privileges,  no  rights,  and  no  status. 
They  are  told  what  they  can  and  cannot  do. 
Their  activities  are  fettered  by  government 
edict. 

The  sacredness  of  motherhood  has  been 
made  a  mockery:  the  chastity  of  womanhood 
is  no  more  than  a  tattered  and  soiled  mem- 
ory The  sanctity  of  the  home  has  been  rav- 
aged, and  morality  has  been  despoiled.  All 
that  women  have  fou«?ht  for  and  nobly  rep- 
resented has  been  reduced  to  a  bloody  sham- 
bles. 

Here.  In  the  land  of  the  free  particularly 
where  our  way  of  life  has  enshrined  woman- 
hood In  Its  truest  and  finest  expression, 
women  have  a  high  stake  In  the  destiny  of 
a  free  people 

Decency,  morality,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  family  have  always  been  the  special 
charge  of  the  American  woman  American 
women  and  their  deep  spiritual  Insight  Into 
the  problems  of  life  have  always  been  In  this 
land  what  Henry  W  Grady  once  referred  to 
as  the  most  sacred  shrine  before  which  aon 
or  daughter   ever   knelt. 

Lincoln  said.  "All  that  I  am  or  all  that  I 
hope  to  be  I  owe  to  my  angel  mother"  Be- 
hind every  man:  behind  every  great  advance 
the  race  has  ever  made,  there  has  been  the 
ennobling  and  heartening  influence  of 
women. 

American  women  and  what  they  represent 
with  their  brood  gathered  about  them  are  a 
vital  part  of  the  soul  and  the  heart  of  what 
we  seek  to  protect  and  perp>etuate 

Yes:  the  women  of  America  have  a  great 
stake  In  this  conflict. 

Years  ago,  in  a  stressful  period.  I  phrased 
the  antidote  to  confused  thinking  in  thla 
thought,  with  which  I  conclude: 

"Today.  I  am   free — and  why? 
Because  I  laid  away  the  shell  of  yesterday, 
And  with  tomorrow's  sunrise.  I  hope 
To  lay  away  the  shell  I  grow  today. 
New  sky  lines  burst  upon  my  view, 
I  know  It  Is  the  law  of  life  to  grow. 

"So  open  wide,  ye  windows  of  my  soul; 
I  fear  no  more — the  quest  Is  on. 
A  hunter  for  the  spiritual  goal. 
The  glory  of  a  God-enraptured  man. 
Gone  are  the  gods  of  yesterday — 
Narrow  creed,  superstition,  hate  and  woe; 
Gone,  with  other  dreams  that  limit  me— 
Today,  today.  I  am  free!" 

—  .4     \V. 
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ir. Philadelphia,  on  the  subject  O^iJ.tn: 
Eaiiun   of    Peace.     The   e.N'::r.a'c 
Public  Printer  i-  fhat  thi>  cl-^i  ^f  i:^.: 
the  adciress  wi.         >'.  -0 

Th.ere  belnR  no  obj' ct,;'  r.    •':  r 
»  1    ordered  to  be  printed  ;  :    t-    I 
2kS  follows: 

From  the  latter  part  of  1924  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1935  I  had  the  go«.d  furtune  U  vuit  a 
Biajurtty  of  the  Euri^pt^o  countries  and  to 
reside  tn  aome  of  them.  During  the  last  3 
years  of  that  period  I  participated  in  nearly 
all  the  activities  of  the  Lea|;ue  of  Na  luiis;  I 
premdi'd  ever  sessions  of  the  Ctiunc  1.  over 
;  .  erous  committees  thereof,  and  i;ne  as- 
h-  iiy.  I  »a.s  v;ce  president  of  a  labjr  con- 
ference and  represented  my  country  at  the 
Conference  on  ihe  Limitation  and  Re  Suction 
of  Armaments.  Thus  I  had  ample  c  jpt^rtu 
nity  to  meet  often  and  to  become  int  imately 
•cqu'iinted  with  the  most  outstand.ne  figures 
of  the  contemporary  In'- 
writers  and  newbpuperm-  n  , 
dais  and  statesmen  I  frequented  Mieni.ac 
st\:dent.  and  Labor  societies  and  gruup:. 
listened  to  the  words  of  the  wise  anp  beard 
the  clamor  of  the  destitute 

I  followed  at   close   hand   the  tximjultucus 
course  of  event*  and  observed  the 
In  wotld  ge»  graph y.  politics,  and  p- 
A  fervent  lover   of  p. -ace.  I  was  di.^ 
face  tjf  the  growing  Ui&tcurity  of  a 
•rcj  troubled  mankind. 

As  I  lo<:k  back  I  can  »ee  as  on  a  inotlon- 
plcture  screen  all  the  succesj^ive  evei  ts  that 
culminated  in  the  tragrdy  we  are  wi  nessing 
tcday 

Cro«?  currents  of  -  ebbed  an(J  flowed 

expressing  the  spirr  .  s  of  men 

anguish  of  nations      With  illusions 
Torrtble   transformation   soon    to  cortle.   oml 
nous  predictions  altemated.  or  app<ared  In 
dlsi^rdered  commixture 

Books,  pamphlets,  maenzlnes,  and  news 
papen  were  fllied  to  ov* 
•ions  of  all  the  a.«p>ects 
the  Information  «ection  ol  the  ; 
tions  I  learned  that  from  1919  t 
■Ive.  the  cataloged  bibliography  of  pttice  and 
war  publications  totaled  ab«.iut  8.000  oiumes 
•nd  duub.e  that  number  of  panif-hleis.  a  fe- 
Terish  production  that  shews  the  nterest 
•nd  the  inquietude  subsequent  to  t  be  &r^>t 
W-rld  War.  who>c'  repercusi^:ons  co  itlnued 
still  to  up.set  the  economic  system 
world  and  gave  rise  to  unexpected  so^iul  and 
pcUttcal  phenomena 

The  nattcas.  that  had  been  united 
war.  as  ston  as  vtcto.-y  was  assured,  lell  Into 
the  trartitlnral  errors  that  a  critical  ei  amtna 
t  .Lstory  shows  to  be  the  origin  of  future 

c  -:ns 

The  Treatv  of  Versailles  ignored  tht  Jurid- 
ical Ideal  of  President  Wilson,  whose  nessage 
of  January  X2.  1917.  In  the  midst  of 
mult  of  the  storm,  cast  the  evani;ell<i\l  llcht 
of  peace  lyfore  humanltTS  fearful  cons^cle^.ce 
The  fundamental  concepts  were  f>lsif\ed; 
"Peace  without  victory."  "an  organise  i  com- 
mon pti'ace.  ■  "a  peace  the  very  prin  'iple  of 
which  IS  equality."  and  "a  concert  of 
•nd  "peace  forced  upon  the  lofer 
wculd  leave  a  sting,  a  bitter  resentmett  "  So 
there  were  built  "upon  quicksand"  c;V amities 
that  the  famous  Fourteen  Points  a* 
to  avoid  and.  as  is  said  often  In  r- 
"The  League  was  born  condemned  by  ^r.g.nal 
•In  " 

Nevertheless,   the  creation  of  an  organism 
for  the  maintenance  of  organic  pi       «  h     >o 
urgent    that     notwuhstandmt,    :   - 
tlons  and  defect5   a  bleeding  and  di*lie  ir'.ened 


humanity  placed 
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That  slandered  but  noble  organization, 
^r.ich  stUI  breathes,  accomplished  varied  In- 
ternational tasks  that  are  without  historical 
antecedents  The  Amphlctyonic  Leagues, 
which  were  more  religious  than  political,  and 
the  Hanseatlc  League,  limited  In  member- 
ship and  constltu'ed  principally  for  purposes 
of  defense  and  trade,  can  claim  nothing  more 
than  a  very  remote  ancestral  relationship 
with  the  League  of  Geneva  The  medieval 
projects  and  the  schemes  of  Cruce.  Sully,  and 
Penn.  and  so  many  others,  were  theoretical 
speculations  or  espressions  of  laudable  pur- 
poses Only  In  the  inspired  mind  of  Bolivar 
did  there  surge  that  brilliant  Idea  which,  in 
more  understand. ng  circumstances,  would 
have  gone  far  beyond  that  attempt  of  the 
Panama  Conference  of  1926  The  Liberator 
if  the  true  anteces.'or  of  the  League  of 
Geneva  and  of  future  similar  organizations. 
Its  more  immediate  precursor,  of  a  special 
cha'-acter  because  of  Its  hemispheric  limita- 
tion. 18  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Although  its  accomplishments  have  been 
Invaluable,  for  well-known  reasons  the 
Le.K^e  of  Nations  did  not  render  the  serv- 
ices required  of  It.  Some  of  those  rea!^)ns. 
as  I  have  said,  were  inherent  in  the  iact 
that  its  creation  was  subordinate  to  the 
Treaty  rf  Versailles  But  It  does  constitute 
a  constructive  process  in  the  organization 
of  peace,  an  intermediary  between  the  dU- 
cretllt<»d  systems  of  balance  of  power.  h»^e- 
monles.  and  concerts,  and  the  Inslitutlon  of 
tomorrow,  of  that  splendid  tomorrow  which 
we  sense  throuijh  the  dark  and  savage  night 
that  now  surrounds  us 

Harsh  critics  of  the  League  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  it  as  an  Individual  entity  an 
autonomous  bfdy  distinct  from  its  members; 
and.  not  daring  to  reproach  the  nations  that 
at  a  given  moment  have  disregarded  the  du- 
ties Imposed  by  the  pact,  they  blame  the  In- 
nt^cent  party  The  truth  should  be  stressed: 
The  written  text  did  not  correspond  to  sin- 
cere tntemions  or  any  decision  to  comply 
with  it 

The  evasions  from  application  of  the  stip- 
ulated provisions,  based  on  varying  pretexts, 
were  evidence  of  the  antinomy  between  na- 
tional Interests  and  the  universal  interest; 
the  generous  impulses  of  cooperation  were 
rest-ained  by  selfi.shness.  The  League  as  an 
entity  was  derided  as  a  useless  farce  and  it 
Incurred  the  loss  cf  prestige  which  its  mem- 
bers deserved 

In  the  fluctuation  of  passion  and  confu- 
sion of  ,thout:ht.  ibere  was  a  wavering  be- 
twetn  optimism,  believing  in  a  miracle  mo- 
tiva-.ed  by  Providence,  and  pessimism  re- 
sgned  to  fatal  ruin  and  death.  Thus  may  be 
explained  that  the  fanatics  of  Geneva,  al- 
though few  in  number,  were  heated  propa- 
gandists, who  at  times  transmitted  their 
enthusiasm  to  Important  groups;  and,  as  men 
in  the  po6t-war  period  In  all  countries  felt 
themselves  scourged  by  two  opposing  ten- 
dencies, the  world  atmosphere,  in  general 
overcast,  showed  only  fleeting  gleams  of  hope. 

Tlie  generation  that  went  to  war.  those  who 
had  suffered  its  many  horrors,  arvd  the  fol- 
lowing generation,  terrified  by  childhood 
memories  of  tales  of  the  war,  focused  their 
strength  on  opposite  poles,  bellicosity  and 
pacllism;  concepts  that  varied  according  to 
the  nation  but  existed  In  all. 

Men's  minds  were  perturbed  by  alternative 
or  coexistent  vehement  tendencies.  They  did 
not  know  whether  they  wanted  war  or  peace, 
whether  they  should  resign  themselves  to  a 
disquietude  fraughi.  with  anxiety  or  whether 
they  i^hould  have  recourse  to  arms  as  the  only 
way  of  solving  a  doubtful  situation. 

Those  conditions  of  psychological  agitation 
Justified  the  alleviation  produced  by  the  Lo- 
carno Pact  and  the  exaggerated  wave  of  opti- 
mism with  which  it,  was  received;  and  at  the 
=ar-p  tin.e  they  explain  the  disillusioned  re- 
-  IS  A  hen  It  became  evident  that  the 
L..:.    ,..-    leu  y  did  not  halt  the  armament  race. 


The  Disarmament  Conference,  the  rtrnf: 
convention  of  which  was  patient.;,  ai.d  iu- 
boriously  worked  out  beforehand  by  mixed 
committees,  brought  forth  another  hope  and 
another  disillusionment. 

It  was  not  unknown  that  In  the  privacy 
of  the  committees  the  original  idea,  the  plan 
for  disarmament,  was  whittled  down  even  t<j 
the  point  of  suppressing  Its  ambitious  nami; 
of  disarmament.  A  more  modest  title  wai 
sought,  and  the  meeting  was  ofBclally  called 
Conference  for  the  Reduction  and  Limitation 
of  Armaments.  The  world  was  barely  con- 
valescing from  the  economic  crisis  whose 
ravages  In  some  nations  left  ills  that  required 
long  and  difficult  rehabilitation.  German, 
bellicosity,  the  forerunner  of  Hitlerism.  wa« 
demanding  equality  of  armaments  Govern- 
ments, in  spite  of  the  treaties  renouncing  war 
looked  at  each  other  with  mutual  distrust. 
and  nowhere  was  there  any  glimmer  of  con- 
solation. Therefore,  the  Disarm.ament  Con- 
ference, as  It  continued  to  be  called  in  popu- 
lar parlance,  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
panacea. 

Not  that  It  was  thought  that  an  Immedi- 
ate remedy  or  efficient  action  would  result 
from  the  signing  of  the  agreem.ent;  rather.  It 
was  assumed  that  from  the  deliberations.  In 
which  the  foremost  representatives  of  man- 
kind were  going  to  participate,  there  would 
come,  as  an  epiphenomenon.  an  agreement 
for  a  revision  of  treaties,  amendment  of  the 
Covenant,  entrance  into  the  League  of  the 
United  States  (this  they  never  did).  Russia 
(that  came  in  late),  and  of  lesser  states 
which,  although  not  m.embers  of  that  body 
attended  the  disarmament  meeting  Per- 
haps, ran  the  rumor,  when  It  was  perceived 
that  a  special  building  had  been  erected  for 
the  sessions,  the  meeting  would  be  prolonged 
for  a  period  of  months  or  years,  a  time  of 
relief  that  would  permit  the  study  of  new 
plans  and  at  last  the  longed-for  guaranty  of 
peace  It  was  Inconceivable  that  3.000  Indi- 
viduals, delegates,  counselors,  and  technical 
advisers,  would  congregate  simply  to  air 
trivial  matters  Few  times  has  greater  ani- 
mation been  seen  in  Geneva,  and  few  times 
during  the  Interval  between  the  two  great 
tragedies  was  the  re  gn  of  universal  peace 
and  concord  believed  to  be  so  near  at  hand. 

By  the  hundreds  came  Journalists,  writers, 
statesmen,  students,  and  individuals  with  no 
special  designation  at  all,  arriving  from  the 
far  corners  of  the  earth  Delegations  from 
pacifist  and  labor  groups,  both  rational  and 
international,  women's  organizations,  and 
representatives  of  religious  communities  ap- 
peared In  the  city  of  Lake  Leman.  Some  of 
the  delegations,  claiming  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  millions  of  human  beings, 
caused  a  tremendous  sensation  when  they 
presented  themselves  at  one  of  the  first  gen- 
eral sessions,  setting  forth  their  desires  for 
peace  and  offering  their  cooperation  in  un- 
alterably preserving  It.  Those  present  were 
greatly  moved  by  this  act,  so  solemn  and 
significant,  so  spontaneous,  and  so  far  re- 
moved from  governmental  Influences.  No 
less  Imposing  was  the  women's  demonstration 
when  It  was  announced  that  In  one  of  the 
salons  of  the  building  there  could  be  seen  the 
collection  of  documents  signed  by  millions  of 
women  who  wanted  to  outlaw  war 

The  local  press.  In  reviewing  the  general 
sessions,  declared  that  never  before  that 
meeting  had  there  been  uttered  speeches  so 
full  of  substance,  so  eloquent,  and  of  such 
high  ethical  standards. 

That  was  in  February  of  1932  In  March 
a  special  assembly,  convened  by  the  Council, 
met  to  consider  the  case  of  China,  the  Asiatic 
Republic  which,  without  any  previous  declara- 
tion of  war,  had  for  seme  months  been  the 
victim  cf  Japanese  pugnacity.  •  •  • 
Doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  disarmament 
conference  began  to  creep  up.  and  those 
doubts  increased  when  the  commissions,  five 
in  number,  began  to  study  the  various  mat- 
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ters,  recommending  them  to  committees  and 
subcommittees.  At  one  of  the  first  general 
meetings,  on  February  5.  Andr^  Tardleu,  head 
of  the  French  delegation,  presented  the 
French  plan,  which  caused  great  expecta- 
tions. It  was  concerned  with  the  creation 
of  a  preventive  and  punitive  International 
police  force;  the  powers  would  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  League  land,  naval,  and  air 
forces  In  order  to  make  effective  the  exercise 
of  authority.  It  stipulated,  furthermore, 
compulsory  arbitration,  and  to  these  already 
formulated  it  added  a  definition  of  the  ag- 
gressor 

Tlie  proposal  had  no  result:  it  met  with  de- 
cided opposition  from  the  delegations  of  the 
strongest  powers. 

Little  by  little  the  conference  lost  Interest; 
the  committees  and  subcommittees  engaged 
In  discussions  on  the  caliber  of  artillery,  the 
tonnage  of  battleships,  the  limitation  of 
armies,  and  budgetary  matters  A  Russian 
plan  for  total  and  immediate  disarmament, 
already  rejected  by  the  committee  on  prepa- 
ration of  the  draft  convention,  met  no  better 
luck  than  the  French  proposal;  and  the  same 
fate  was  suffered  by  the  Hoover  plan  pre- 
sented in  June  of  1932. 

The  triumph  of  nazi-ism  in  1S33  unveiled 
the  warlike  intentions  of  Germany,  which  In 
October  withdrew  from  the  disarmament 
conference  and  from  the  League  Japan  had 
withdrawn  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
from  the  League,  but  her  delegation  con- 
tinued attending  the  conference. 

Various  drafts  of  a  convention  had  been 
attempted.  President  Roosevelt,  in  May.  ad- 
dressed the  participating  governments,  recom- 
mending that  they  should  not  check  their 
efforts  or  place  any  obstacles  In  the  path  of 
concerted  efforts  for  political  and  economic 
peace. 

The  conference  stopped  Its  activities.  It 
died  silently,  althought  its  death  has  never 
been   officially   announced. 

Comments,  some  of  them  quite  acid,  ran 
through  the  world  press.  The  Disarmament 
Conference  had  become  an  urge  to  arm.  The 
discussion  on  specifications  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  cutting  down  the  barrels 
of  the  revolvers  In  order  to  avoid  individual 
frays.  But  some  publications  and  leaflets, 
which  I  mentioned  before  and  whose  produc- 
tion was  enriched  by  daily  editions,  treated 
the  problem  with  more  seriousness,  or  at 
least,  as  the  authors  pretended,  with  good 
faith.  There  were  those  who  considered  that 
the  suppression  of  war  factories  would  pro- 
vide the  remedy  that  was  being  sought,  and 
they  charged  the  war-mlndedness  of  the  world 
to  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  muni- 
tions, who.  through  their  criminal  greed, 
profited  from  the  blood  and  the  lives  of  men. 
This  Imputation  is  on  a  par  with  that  which 
blames  the  distilleries  for  the  existence  of 
drunkards;  In  both  cases  we  find  the  pur- 
veyors who  prosper  because  they  have  clien- 
tele It  Is  neither  the  munitions  nor  the 
alcohol,  but  the  vice  of  war  among  nations 
and  of  drunkenness  among  Individuals  that 
mtist  be  uprooted 

To  reduce  armaments,  either  In  quality  or 
quantity  Is  to  retrograde;  it  Is  a  return  to 
the  pike,  the  war  club,  the  sling.  Men  would 
tear  each  other  to  pieces  in  more  cruel  and 
hi  !i   •    lis  personal  encounters. 

\\  •  must  be  fought  is  the  moral  factor, 
the  intention  to  quarrel.  The  brilliant  Span- 
ish thinker.  Salvador  de  Madarifiga.  a  fore- 
most authority  on  disarmament  questions, 
summarized  the  matter  more  or  le.ss  In  this 
fashion:  Arms  in  themselves  are  inert,  in- 
offensive bodies,  that  threaten  no  one  in  the 
cabinets  of  an  armory  What  1-^  Important 
Is  to  know  who  u.ses  th(  ni  whe  hfr  it  is  a 
policeman  or  a  bandit 
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mentally  such  agreements  were  the  outward 
sign  of  the  Inward  distrust;  they  exposed  the 
insecurity,  the  fear  of  attack.  No  one  knew 
who  would  be  allies  or  enemies  In  the  future. 

It  was  no  secret  that  Germany,  as  soon  as 
it  felt  sufficiently  powerful,  would  leap  upon 
Poland,  because  "the  absurd  stupidity  of  the 
Corridor."  as  the  geopolltlclans  expressed  It, 
was  an  Intolerable  offense.  Neither  was  It  a 
secret  that  within  an  undetermined  but  short 
time  Alsace  and  Lorraine  would  again  be  the 
subject  of  dispute.  Nevertheless.  France  be- 
lieved its  frontier  on  the  Rhine  to  be  secure, 
both  because  of  the  Lcarno  Pact  and  its 
Impregnable  Maginot  line 

The  doubtful  element,  shifting  toward  one 
side  and  the  other,  was  supplied  by  the  con- 
duct of  Italy  and  the  Balkan  States,  as  well 
as  Russia. 

For  seme  time  Poland  believed  the  asser- 
tions of  Germany,  which  premised  not  to  at- 
tack it;  the  same  promise  was  made  to  almost 
all  the  nations  up  to  the  eve  of  the  present 
conflict 

Meanwhile,  among  the  ma-sses,  the  people, 
there  appeared  or  there  were  accentuated  the 
collective  psychoses,  forerunners  of  the  emo- 
tional explosions  that  always  lead  to  violence 

The  Prusslanism  that,  becoming  more  acute, 
engendereo  Hitlerism.  began  Its  work  of  re- 
venge hard  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Those  who  visited  Germany  during  the  decade 
that  followed  the  Treaty  of  Versairie.s  will  re- 
member the  ostentatious  show  of  vengeful 
spirit,  the  budding  rage,  the  irrepressible  im- 
pulse of  aggressiveness.  In  the  great  centers 
of  night  life,  even  while  the  inter-Allied  com- 
missions still  remained  In  Germany,  ex-tol- 
dlers  wore  their  uniforms  de.=pite  the  fact  that 
their  public  use  was  forbidden,  and  in  be- 
tween their  steins  of  beer  they  sang  their 
patriotic  songs,  accompanied  by  the  old  mili- 
tary bands,  likewise  in  uniform.  The  crowds 
eurged  around  to  join  in  the  songs,  and  there 
was  such  a  multitude  that  no  one  could  move. 
To  enter  the  Wilhelmlna,  for  example,  meant 
staying  until  it  closed.  A  frenzied  people  was 
screaming  at  the  top  of  its  voice,  clamoring 
for  an  Immediate  war. 

The  average  German  did  not  accept  defeat; 
no  one  could  conquer  the  German  Army;  the 
lack  of  munitions  had  obliged  It  to  submit. 
Thus  everyone  reasoned,  even  the  boys  of  15. 

In  the  show  windows  of  stores  and  shops, 
either  for  sale  or  simply  out  of  veneration, 
were  displayed  pictures  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  Bismarck,  with  purposeful  legends;  "We 
need  your  inspiration.  Frederick";  "Bismarck, 
when  will  you  return?" 

That  emotional  agitation,  that  nervous  ten- 
sion, that  psychological  atmosphere  charged 
with  brutal  instincts,  awaited  only  the  slight- 
est sign  from  the  leader  for  the  multitudes  to 
transform  their  irritation  Into  collective  hys- 
teria, and  with  demoniacal  Jubilation  to  em- 
bark, in  the  name  of  the  fatherland,  upon  the 
most  dangerotis  of  adventures. 

It  is  well  known  that  In  a  mob  the  Intellec- 
tual faculties  are  enfeebled;  the  sense  of  rea- 
son and  responsibility  is  delegated  to  the 
leader  and  the  individual,  even  the  most  pru- 
d  nt.  becomes  infected  and  gregarious.  The 
leader  profits  by  that  delegation.  He  domi- 
nates his  followers,  hypnotizes  them,  and 
makes  himself  appear  as  a  supernatural  being 
with  a  divir^e  mission.  In  general  the  hypno- 
tists of  the  masses  are  abnormal:  geniuses  or 
madmen,  convinced  cf  'heir  : '.perionty.  In 
certain  cases  they  are  (i:-.>eii,blf  rs.  opportun- 
ists, comedians,  with  more  or  less  aptitude  lor 
playing  a  part;  often  all  these  conditions  are 
commingled.  Hitler  Is  an  unbalanced  fanatic 
with  traces  of  genius  Mussolini  is  an  oppor- 
tunist with  the  talents  of  an  actor,  a  tragi- 
comedian  who  knows  his  public. 

The  divine  earb  of  these  abnormal  beings 
i~   "  ni    :iwav   lis    .-fKP.!    H.-    '.rie    p'-opie   are    cci.- 
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fiction  ceases  and  the  Idol  tumble-  :  vi :  *  i 
the  slough  of  ill  repute,  if.  indeed.  Uc  ti>c..^Li. 
the  pretorlan  dagger. 

Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy  passed  from  in- 
ternational war  to  internal  struggle.  In  Rus- 
sia there  occurred  the  most  notable  ph  •  iv  - 
non  of  modern  times;  Its  repercussioi  -  ;.  ve 
shaken  the  world  A  system  of  government 
was  created,  the  soviet  system,  without  prece- 
dent and  still  without  any  counterpart  in 
history.  The  Russian  Revolution  changed 
everything;  the  social  and  economic  ordera 
with  their  corollaries,  agrarian.  IndusUlal, 
and  financial  reforms. 

The  prophets  erred  who.  et  t'  e  i  •  .  ;:  i  i  ;:; 
of  the  upheaval  conceded  only  i  pas-  :;g  c  \  <:- 
ence  to  the  experiment,  thinking  It  to  t  a 
repetition  of  the  Commune  of  Par.s  of  lu.i. 
The  survival  and  development  of  the  system, 
the  formidable  Soviet  power  as  shown  in  the 
present  conflict,  are  compelling  the  world  to 
cons  der  with  more  respect  and  not  without 
admiration  the  nation  wl  Ich  is  so  heroically 
contributing  to  the  salvation  of  civilization 
and  '♦he  restoration  of  peace 

Fascism  was  the  feeble  offspring  of  a  revo- 
lution thpt  failed,  a  reactionary  movement — 
nationalism  against  internationalism  ras- 
cism,  the  product  of  disintegration,  was  made 
pxjsslble  through  the  passivity  of  a  govern- 
ment incapable  of  understanding  the  true 
popular  aspirations  and  of  dlrertlnc  the  econ- 
omy of  the  pcjsi- war  period.  M  '  :,  i;  (-- 
serter  from  socialism,  seized  i;.e  p*..*ti  vmii- 
out  meeting  any  resistance  from  the  mon- 
archy, for  the  latter,  in  order  to  endure  'n 
any  form  at  all.  became  the  accomplice  of 
the  rebel. 

Russia  had  imitators,  who  came  to  naught. 
Italy  had  them  and  achieved  a  certain  sta- 
bility in  Spain,  in  Lithuania,  in  Hungary, 
would-be  Fascist  states  which,  like  their 
model,  still  dream  of  absolute  regimes. 

In  Germany  fascism  underwent  special 
adaptations,  in  accordance  with  the  specific 
circumstances  already  mentioned.  Thence- 
forwaid  Hitler  and  Mussolini  became  forces 
opposed  to  the  march  of  progress.  Abyssinia 
and  Albania,  Austria,  the  Sudeten  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Munich,  all  these  are  names  tha'  sMm- 
marize  the  tragic  history,  a  itw  tia;;'  f 
which  began  with  the  conflaf^rnt.  :.  :  .  ;^ 
and  has  projected  Itself  into  tln.(  ;  i.ci  -;  «; 
until  it  has  reached  its  present  proportions. 

The  problems  discussed  in  the  abunde  t 
literature  which  I  mentioned,  and  even  more 
copiously,  to  be  sure,  in  present  days,  may  be 
summed  up  In  one  single  problem — the  pres- 
ervation of  peace. 

Some  writers  assure  U'-  1:  •  v  '  >  mel- 
table and  therefore  that  efforts  to  wipe  it  cut 
are  useless. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  t!  >  i  :  ^:>'b 
who  cite  Darwin  and  the  theory  <  I  <  >  :  i:  n, 
who  talk  of  life  as  a  struggle  !m:u(i:,  'ie 
organism  and  the  environment,  and  ;;'*.r:n 
that  war  is  natural.  The  assertion  ;s  :  im\ 
there  does  not  exist  any  extrahuman  p  Mr 
outside  of  the  will  of  the  civilized  man  :.,>t 
obliges  him  to  fight  with  his  fellow  men 

Those  who  argue  on  a  biological  premise 
forget  that  man  the  animal,  in  whom  zoo- 
logical characteristics  predomlnfiteri  disap- 
peared thousands  of  years  ago.  I:  t:  •  \.l- 
tzed  man  are  the  social  mar.  ine  homo 
sapiens,  the  homo  economlcu-  ri  the  liberal 
economy,  and  that  cosmopoli  ^^  r'ffMtiy 
named  the  geonpolitlkon.  Only  v\:.;.  nnu 
rush  headlong  into  the  dizziness  ot  ti.e  p-v- 
choses  do  they  lose  their  acquired  r  iihrhcttr- 
:.stic=  :.-.;,':i  ri-\i^i  to  the  animi.:  k.i.ttlom — 
homo  hoinai.  lu;  -is 

On  the  conn.i.'v  scrr.f  Svjc:oioi:,.'-ts  l;'ii,r,;fe.:h 
;ew,  uphold  t:.'-  tPf  :y  •;  -■  •' .  :  i.  -  h  ^  ^-  :>! 
origin,  man  thf\-  s.i\-  is  •;.!  -  ■..'.\  ;i:.,'Mi:  m  L.  h, 
;.n  a  gro\;p   cli'-- r.  '.  ^^   t ;,, ,;..     ::    ,:,:!-;  ^^  ;.   s:  ci,  :fs 

Grantii.i:   U.,.o   ;t    :•■■  ,:  fj  .»i-:-:  .',i.   i '.   a   :..,t  ;,.r;il 

I  i;d''in'y   (.-r   ci  ndititn;.   ;i,   urclrr    to  avuid    Ij*-- 

.1.  ih.i.i!    :ri\-i''i\'t  d    .:■    luliif    iirKunseiits.    iel    uk 
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l.ic  ....  those  ot  tbclr  sort,  expreaa  a 
philr>  phy  based  on  observation  anc 

CtTlllzatlon   Is  to  man  what 
la   to   the  animal      It  ^ns  b'-en   pro 
(luring  the  fMissitig  o^  the  centuries 
CBtea     animals      unde-^o     deep      s 
changes  i^ufflclent  to  distinguish   th 
their    Wild    brothers       The    con: 
been  rerrflrd  araoi  g  the  canine  spec 
teaic  attributes  are  permanent.  It  is 
out.   and   war    Ls    inevitable   b^    ■ 
eatife   the  ba^ls  of  economic  p; 
preserva'icn  ot  the  individual,  wlncii 
•ary   to  a  »tlU   hu'her   end.    the    pre 
of  the  species.     From  these  two  In 
born  the  two  primary  tendencies  l 
cailed     by    divers    names 
c<rn:rifugallsm.  fgolsm  and  aUrul.<m. 
tive  impulse  and  creative  impulse, 
tivism'  and  the  Erc«<  of  the  FTeudla 

War   among   civilized   men   must 
able,  since  it  is  abhurd  to  consider  t 
gle  as  beug  for   the  purpose  of   ftgl 
lood  and.  not  securin*?  It.  returnint 
nlbaltsm  or.  In  the  name  of  the 
of    the   species,    repeating    the    legen 
tape  cf  the  Sablnes 

Cc  Uective  hunger,  or  the  fear  of 
tt.    It    Is  said,    ts   the   motive    that 
the  fury  of  war;  alioRether  It  Is  noth^ 
It  is  concluded,  than  a  disguised  f( 
•triiggle   for   preservation    cf   the 
Its  catise   Is  economic,   or  in   more 
terms.   It   l<  a  commercial  strui:s?le, 
the  acquisition  of  raw  material-  or 
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except  the  Cplum  War     In  others  t 
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times  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
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If  economy  were  the  only  generate  ■ 
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f  fcr    In    place   cf    all    the    ri 

t^iulency    toward    International 
•s  we  knew  it  today  would  have  be< 
•rated 

Dtscardiiig  the  economic  factor  as 
origin  and  admitting  that  the  b-.olc^l 
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•eree  that  the  destruction  of  milllci 
J.v'.rfu  lU  by  mlll'.or.s  of  their  own 
Javor.ible  to  preservatlcn  of  the  speci 
remain  to  be  considered  the  other 
elements 

Social   evolution,   which   Includes 
<?•     am!.«m.  Is  not  governed   by  ma 
I    V-    and   the  anticipated  reactions 
process  of  development  do  n(>t  adju' 
•elves    to    the    laws    of    Inor^a!.!.'    cf 
The   difference   In    "h      -•   -' >  ■       r    c 
cf  the  various  group?  expia.;».s  ti>    r 
of  the   sociological    phenomtna 
rearing   the   stage  of   a    "    m   : 
Interrelation    and    Inte' 
posing    themselves    en 
•nd    the    era    of    naMc- 
preaching  it-  p:    i      T'    v 
member*    ■•!    'h''    ^'.  :'■   r 
painful   ^■"   "  ;i.  ■ ',    r.   -a-    f- 
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tended  to  embrace  the  psychuiogical  factors 
and  also,  thcreiore.  factors  that  are  resultants 
of  both:  that  Is.  the  sociological.  Including 
the  political,  onis 

Some  psychologists  af&rm  that  the  eco- 
ni  mic  causes  of  war  belong  basically  within 
the  realm  of  psychology  The  geopolitlcians 
for  their  part  cla  m  the  privilege  for  their 
science.  Manias  uf  specialists,  whose  vision 
retkches  only  to  the  limits  of  their  own  t>pe- 
c.altics!  Among  the  varying  origins  which 
have  been  ass.gned  to  the  evil  are  .«cme  truly 
fanta«t;c  ones,  maintained  with  captivating 
good  faith.  Angell  cites  the  case  of  the  good 
gentleman  who  was  convinced  that  aggres- 
slven«'ss  is  caused  by  eating  meat;  vegetarian- 
ism wculd  assure  the  peace  of  the  world;  the 
vcgetirian  would  be  a  model  of  gentleness 

It  iS  curious  how  the  specialists  Interpret 
and  evaluate  the  same  fact  in  different  ways. 
D;nz.g.  admin-.btered  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, deserved  frequent  censure  and  the 
German  revindications  were  considered  Just. 
Gcblet.  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  •international  empo- 
rium" as  a  fitting  procedure  and  even  la- 
menU'd  that  its  statutes  as  a  free  city  were 
n<Tt  sufficiently  definitive. 

It  is  honest.  In  this  time  of  human  an- 
guish, to  speak  without  dlssimulaticn.  The 
whirlwind  of  fire  and  blood  that  envelops  the 
world  Is  the  consequence  of  the  lack  of  in- 
ternational cooperation,  nationalism  pre- 
vciled  over  internationalism. 

That  politico-psychological  phenomenon. 
nntionaMsm,  is  the  principal  element  that 
opposi's  the  organization  of  peace. 

To  the  ancients,  patria.  fatherland.  w.-is 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  a  preciee  concept. 
In  the  fatherland  there  was  the  home,  and 
in  the  home  dwelt  the  family  gods  "State, 
city,  cxjuntry  were  not  abstractions  as  they 
are  fcr  modern.«:  they  rcaJly  represented  an 
aggregate  of  local  div.nities  with  a  daily  cult 
and  p<Dwerful  be'.iefs  in  regard  to  the  soul," 
Fustel  de  Ccularges  reminds  us.  and  he  adc'=;: 
"This  explains  the  patriotism  of  the  ancients, 
a  vigorous  sentiment,  a  supreme  viitue  In 
which  all  the  others  converged.  It  wrs 
Impossible  thn  the  private  Interests  shou'd 
be  in  disagreement  with  the  public  interest." 
In  the  d  ublc  concept,  religious  and  fam  !y. 
rel  gion  was  the  national  b  nd.  In  which  fig- 
ured t/ie  domestic  deities,  special  protectors 
of  the  famllv.  along  with  the  gods  of  the  city 
and  the  nation;  the  sacred  Idpa  persisted 
among  the  Romans:   Pro  aris  et  focis. 

The  evolution  towird  nationality,  during 
which  the  relieious  Influence  diminished, 
modified  the  concept  and  it  came  to  include 
various  factors  There  are  those  who  define 
fatherland  as  symbol. 

The  old  concepts  still  exist,  but  not  the 
old  social  conditions  Nationalism  is  con- 
fused with  patriotism,  and  In  the  diverse  defi- 
nitions the  elements  that  were  positive  and 
real  In  Greece  and  Rome  are  commingled  with 
those  Inherent  In  the  "nation"  aa  a  political 
entity  The  conftislon  is  exploited  by  the 
demagotry.  In  order  to  appeal  to  and  agitate 
the  masses.  In  which  the  patriotic  Idea  still 
has  Its  ancient  limitations.  Thus  regional 
rivalries  and  provincialism  may  be  explained 
The  discordance  between  the  concept  and 
the  social  institutions  Is  evident;  In  one  na- 
tion individual?  of  different  races,  religions, 
and  lanruages  live  together 

Because  of  the  lack  of  common  deities,  the 
nation  occupies  the  sacred  place  In  popular 
i»  i  ';r.?  .t  and  thus  the  "national  cult"  is  In- 
'••.■u-f"\  The  nation  grows  stroT\g  and  has- 
tens i'^  r  >-p~!on  through  an  identity  of  In- 
te'e-?s  >■  '.  ".operation  in  the  snme  enter- 
;  -  ;..i  'h-ough  suffering  the  same  sorrows 
'  «^.  lj:  suing  the  same  Ideals.  Only  de- 
loy  Is  capable  of  replacing  the  old  gods 
u.  irder  to  unify  nations,  within  their  own 
Individualities,  and  to  capacitate  them  for 
the  con.'^titutlon  of  the  great  fatherland  of 
humanity,  the  world. 

Patriotism  with  the  limitation  of  national 
family  and  the  scope  of  human  family,  is  the 


most  sublime  Ideal.  It  permits  nations  to 
revere  their  heroes,  to  t.-.ke  pride  in  their 
traditions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  aspire 
to  unification  of  the  human  species  and  to 
universal  brotherhood 

Exaggeration  or  adulteration  of  virtues  and 
good  qualities  degenerate  them  into  vices  or 
defects.  Saving  becomes  avarice,  frankness 
becomes  Indiscretion,  righteousness  becomes 
Intolerance,  and  pride  becomes  vanity.  Not 
even  Justice  is  an  exception:  Summum  Jus, 
summa  injuria.  By  the  same  processes  pa- 
triotism, a  sublime  virtue,  becomes  collective 
excess  of  pride,  xenophobia,  designated  by 
such  names  as  Jingoism,  ch.-uvinism.  and 
spreadeagleism.  This  perverted  nationalism 
Is  the  agent  provocateur  or  the  concomitant 
cause  of  wars  The  antidote  lies  In  the  demo- 
cratization of  the  world. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  democratic  es- 
sence, human  Imprcvement.  is  based  on 
Drummonds  law,  which  Is  correlative  of  that 
of  Darwin,  both  equally  fundamental  In  the 
constitution  of  the  biological  and  spiritual 
world.  Darwin's  law  Is  confined  primarily  to 
the  preservation  and  Improvement  of  the 
individual  and  only  secondarily  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  species,  while  Drummond's 
law  establishes  the  progress  of  the  species 
The  latter  is  based  on  egoism,  the  former 
on  self-renunciation  and  Individual  sacrifice. 

The  republics  of  America  are  approaching 
that  ideal  of  self-perfection.  Their  solidarity, 
strengthened  by  the  danger  that  threatens 
them  all.  their  cohesion,  and  interdependence 
based  on  mutvial  respect,  will  contribute  In 
the  hour  of  triumph  toward  the  future  in- 
stitution of  a  world  concert. 

Pan-Americanism  has  Oeen  facilitated  by 
the  existence  of  a  common  factor :  democracy. 
For  the  nations  of  America  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  determined  by  the  will  of 
each  one.  without  external  pressure.  We  long 
for  the  improvement  of  the  masses  and  the 
development  of  our  possibilities  by  means 
of  mutual  collaboration.  Our  nations  are 
Juridically  equal  and  fcr  the  "law  o.  force" 
we  have  substituted  the  "force  of  law." 

Continental  unification,  the  dream  of  the 
Old  World  statesmen  who  fought  for  the 
"United  States  of  Europe."  Is  a  reality  In 
America.  Perhaps  the  next  step  upward 
toward  this  lofty  goal  will  be  the  establish- 
ment cf  the  United  States  of  the  World. 

In  order  to  draw  nearer  to  the  ideal  solu- 
tion, the  Immediate  objective  is  to  win  the 
war.  And  it  will  be  won.  But  in  order  to 
hasten  the  victory  It  Is  necessary  that  all 
free  men  of  the  world,  comprehending  the 
magnitude  of  the  peril,  appreciate  what  they 
will  gain  or  what  they  stand  In  danger  of 
losing.  To  military  and  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion must  be  added  spiritual  mobilization. 
Let  the  farmers  take  stock  of  the  fate  that 
would  be  theirs  as  slaves  of  the  Axis;  let 
labor  imagine  losing  all  It  has  won;  and  let 
all  men  turn  their  eyes  toward  Poland  and 
Belgium  where  the  most  barbarous  excesses 
have  become  every  day  custom.  Then.  In  the 
fact  of  the  panorama  of  a  world  ruled  by  the 
totalltarians.  there  will  be  no  conscience  that 
does  not  rebel  and  no. individual  who.  In 
whatever  sphere  fate  calls  him.  dots  not  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  with  maximum  ef- 
fort, with  enthusiasm,  and  with  faith,  In 
order  to  liljerate  the  world,  lift  it  from  the 
abyss  of  degradation,  and  restore  it  to  the 
heiehts  of  dignity. 

There  are  scenes  in  the  occupied  countries 
that  would  be  repeated  in  ouis;  spent  farm 
laborers,  who  sweat  and  exhaust  themselves 
working  for  the  "conqueror";  workers,  the 
victims  of  militarized  Industry,  reduced  to 
slavery  and  starvation  wages,  and  the  others, 
all  sunken  In  servitude  under  the  brutish 
boot  of  Hitlerism.  The  women,  or  rather, 
the  females,  set  aside  for  the  gratlficaiion  of 
the  "Aryans."  selected  as  the  molds  fcr  fu- 
ture automata  destined  for  future  carnage, 
comparable  to  heifers  chosen  to  produce  bulls 
for  the  bull  ring. 
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If  we  do  not  want  such  frightful  mon- 
strosities here.  It  Is  urgent  that  every  man, 
every  woman  worthy  of  a  place  among  man- 
kind concentrate  their  energies  and  supp>ort 
the  action  of  the  governments. 

Victory  will  stop  armed  conflict  but  It  will 
not  solve  the  problems  created  by  the  com- 
plete mobilization;  armies,  industries,  trans- 
portation, etc.  The  past  lesson  was  not  use- 
less, from  now  on.  In  this  country  principally, 
post-war  problems  are  being  studied. 

Unfortunately,  the  simplistic  conception 
that  opposes  the  two  terms,  peace  and  v.ar.  Is 
Inexact.  The  peaceful  state  has  been  the 
exception  throughout  all  humanity's  long 
course.  This  does  not  Indicate,  however,  that 
another  false  statement  Is  acceptable,  that  is, 
that  war  has  prevailed  over  peace.  The  ex- 
treme states  have  alternated  with  post-war 
and  pre-war  periods.  Armed  conflicts  are 
followed  by  economic  upsets,  which  are  trans- 
lated into  poverty,  unemployment  for  de- 
mobilized men.  idleness  of  industry,  financial 
panics,  and  consequently,  mental  deprecsions 
which  provide  good  soil  for  the  development 
of  collective  neuroses. 

It  may  be  assured  that  In  a  great  part  of 
the  world  peace  did  not  e.xlst  after  the  last 
war.  First  there  was  the  post-war  disorder, 
which  quickly  changed  to  the  pre-war  situa- 
tion with  ail  the  Intranquilllty,  the  irritation, 
and  the  consequent  social  and  economic  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  application  of  proposed  economic 
measures  was  not  possible.  Studies  on  world 
cooperation  were  rife,  but  the  Economic  Con- 
ference of  London  was  a  failure. 

Various  programs,  such  as  that  of  Van 
Zeeland  In  1937  on  economic  reconstruction, 
and  some  previous  steps  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national economy,  such  as  the  copioios  ma- 
terial accumulated  by  the  League  of  Nations, 
will  be  u.'^eful  in  future  rehabilitation 

Once  the  armistice  has  been  dictated,  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  Its  organization 
in  order  to  make  It  permanent  will  require 
but  one  single  condition,  which  I  have  al- 
ready insinuated:  the  will  of  the  nations 

Innumerable  projects  exist  that  specify  in 
detail  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  or- 
ganism of  organic  peace,  of  the  superstate  or 
federation  of  nations.  Counting  upon  the 
will  of  the  peoples  the  democratization  of 
the  world,  in  accordance  with  the  concept 
that  I  have  explained,  would  guarantee  the 
permanence  of  a  dynamic  peace,  that  would 
yield  fruitful  benefits.  Collective  security  is 
unattainable  without  world  cooperation; 
otherwise  the  supposed,  assurances  become 
coalitions  In  which  equilibrium  is  lost  by  the 
desertion  of  one  of  the  parties. 

From  that  primitivr  social  organization,  the 
tribe,  to  the  League  of  Nations,  humanity  has 
traveled  a  long  cycle.  But  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  the  last  step  it  advanced  extraordi- 
narily, in  tune  with  the  rhythm  of  the  times 
and  the  extent  of  the  past  strife.  There- 
fore, an  analogous  advance  may  be  hoped 
for  after  the  pre.-^ent  struggle. 

The  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  are  examples  of 
century-old  peace;  they  demonstrate  that 
peace  Is  compatible  with  human  evolution. 
Some  of  those  countries,  worthy  of  resptct 
and  admiration  for  their  high  moral  value 
and  their  unsurpassed  degree  of  civilization 
are  suffering  tcday  from  the  most  unjust  of 
outrages.  Their  viitues  and  their  merits  are 
sanctified  by  their  martyrdom.  Their  re- 
demption is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  free 
humanity 

The  world  organism  would  be  in  charge  of 
an  economy  assuring  production  and  distri- 
bution in  such  a  way  as  to  banish  present  ab- 
surdities, such  as  nations  perishing  of  hun- 
ger, while  others'  surplus  crops  aie  de- 
stroyed— opposltes,  lifce  poverty  and  overpro- 
duction. Perhaps  the  bieconomlc  doctrine 
preached  by  s<5me  Swiss  and  French  special- 
ists will  be  the  guiding  principle  of  the  eco- 
nomic organ  ol  the  world  organism. 


The  necefsltles  of  life — food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, and  a  certain  number  of  comforts — would 
thus  be  assured  throughout  the  world.  The 
liberal  economy  that  was  first  shot  seriously 
at  Versailles  when  the  existence  of  social  in- 
justice was  recognized  and  the  International 
Labor  Organization  created,  will  disappear 
completely,  for  a  system  of  lalssez  faire  can- 
not last.  Mr.  Koubassov  Justly  consider  It 
equivalent  to  lalssez  souffrir  or  lalssez  mourlr. 
The  machine  will  be  not  the  employer's 
accomplice  but  the  workers  assistant.  The 
"chemlflcation"  and  industrialization  of  ag- 
riculture, like  plans  for  production,  trans- 
portation, and  distribution,  will  be  directed 
by  the  aforementioned  world  economic 
Institute. 

Its  operation,  at  first  opposed,  and  the 
machinery  for  executing  its  projects,  Will, 
after  the  first  trials,  appear  as  natural  to  us 
as  the  postal  and  telegraph  services  whose 
universality  is  an  old  story. 

The  International  court,  which  Mready  ex- 
ists, will,  with  some  modifications  and  per- 
haps with  the  creation  of  supplementary 
regional  courts,  administer  Justice  for  all  the 
world. 

The  council  and  assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  duly  reorganized,  will  continue 
functioning. 

According  to  the  case  in  question,  the  su- 
preme authority  will  impose  sanctions  rang- 
ing from  those  of  an  economic  nature  to 
armed  intervention. 

Apparently  the  question  of  such  interven- 
tion is  the  greatest  obstacle.  t)uring  the 
transitional  period  It  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  signatories  to  cooperate  with  military 
forces  whenever  they  were  asked  to  do  so, 
until  an  international  police  force  was 
created.  , 

War  would  not  disappear.  Just  as  murder 
has  not  disappeared,  but  international  wars 
would  last  only  until  the  forces  of  the  su- 
preme authority  arrived  on  the  scene,  and 
thus  would  be  limited  In  time  and  space 
and  would  be  less  inhumane;  the  superiority 
of  the  peacemaker  and  the  employment  of 
more  effective  although  less  injurious  meth- 
ods would  oblige  the  transgressor  to  submit. 
Perhaps  chemical  warfare,  so  much  feared, 
would  settle  the  problem  by  means  of  anes- 
thetic gases  or  others  whose  action  is  transi- 
tory and  without  permanent  ill  effects.  Now- 
adays, to  disperse  crowds,  tear  gas  is  used. 
Its  noxious  effect  is  slight  and  of  brief  dura- 
tion. Undoubtedly  numerous  conflicts  could 
thus  be  prevented. 

The  League  of  Nations  already  has  various 
divisions  or  auxiliary  bureaus.  They  would 
be  expanded  as  the  need  might  arise. 

The  nations  which  had  voluntarily  agreed 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  International  court 
would  not  find  it  dishonorable  to  abide  by  its 
decisions:  thus  offenses  to  national  pride 
wou'd  be  eliminated  and  desire  for  revenge 
would  disappear  as  it  has  In  the  evolution  of 
sccicty.  The  injured  party  doe's  not  do  Jus- 
tice by  his  own  hand;  public  vendetta  has 
replpced  private  vendetta;  and  where  the 
concepts  of  penal  law  were  revised,  this 
vengeance.  In  the  name  of  society  became  a 
dlspa.ssionate  application  of  Justice.  Even 
the  worst  criminals  respect  and  fear  Judges 
and  Juries  and  It  is  very  uncommon  that  the 
former  consider  the  latter  their  enemies  and 
avenge  themselves  for  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced by  the  courts.  Family  feuds  lasting 
through  generations  are  an  exceptional  phe- 
nomenon found  only  in  sparsely  settled  dis- 
tricts; it  may  be  said  that  they  have  ceased 
to  exist.  Thus  It  will  be  with  nations.  After 
the  passing  of  the  generation  that  has  par- 
ticipated directly  or  indirectly  In  an  episode, 
th"  event  will  fall  into  oblivion. 

What  has  been  said  ot  criminal  courts 
applies  also  to  civil  courts.  Legal  decisions 
and  a  fair  distribution  of  land  have  done 
away  with  "private  wars"  in  w-hich  peasants 
through    successive    generations    paid    with 


their  blood  and  lives  for  strips  of  land  that 
oftcntime  were  of  little  or  no  va  '.:r  The 
same  will  happen  to  nations. 

To  achieve  these  results.  I  repeat,  the  only 
thing  that  is  needed  is  the  will  of  the  na- 
tions; the  family,  the  ward,  the  city,  the 
township,  and  the  province  have  voluntarily 
yielded  some  of  their  liberties  in  order  to 
constitute  the  nation;  with  slight  r;  rces- 
sloris   on    the    part   of   the    nation  r;ia- 

tionallsm  will  bring  about  a  solid  leacraiion, 
just  as  is  happening  in  tlie  New  World. 

Offenses  to  national  sovereignty  are  re- 
sented because  of  the  Intention,  not  because 
of  the  actual  occurrence;  the  invasion  cf 
foreign  trocp>s  and  their  voluntary  passage 
are  the  same  in  their  material  effect  on  a 
country's  soil,  but  the  formality  of  a  per- 
mission for  transit  is  sufficient  to  change  an 
insult  into  a  friendly  concession. 

As  concepts  of  Individual  honor  have 
changed,  so  likewise  the  forms  of  satisfying 
It  have  varied.  Dueling  is  nowadays  excep- 
tional; it  is  considered  ill-bred  or  ridiculous. 
The  fact  that  public  opinion  did  not  de- 
mand that  an  insult  should  be  wiped  out 
with  blood  sufiQced  to  do  away  with  dueling. 
In  International  controversies  public  opinion 
Is  formed  by  the  nations  that  are  not  parties 
to  them.  When  the  world  conscience  con- 
demns instead  of  approving  or  fomenting 
bell  cose  manifestations,  every  nation  will 
modify  its  concepts  of  national  pride  and 
instead  of  exposing  itself  to  sanctions  it  will, 
without  feeling  humiliated  or,  far  less,  dis- 
honored, hasten  to  submit  its  complaint  to 
the  courts  or  to  request  the  assistance  of 
armed  forces — conduct  similar  to  that  of  an 
Individual  who  is  not  embarrassed  to  present 
him.self  before  a  court  for  th«  purpose  of 
Invoking  Justice  or  of  asking  that  a  police 
officer  apprehend  some  one  feloniously  enter- 
ing the  plaintiff's  home. 

Tlie  spirit  of  all  members  of  a  community 
composes  that  of  the  whole;  in  the  largest 
of  all  collective  groups,  the  world,  there  is 
a  conscience  that,  sets  up  as  a  standard  cer- 
tain principles  ol  humanity.  The  highest 
individual  morality  and  the  closest  under- 
standing between  nations  will  perfect  the 
world  ethics. 

The  interdependence  of  nations  gives  them 
greater  solidarity  every  day,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  common  enemy  the  ties  between  them 
become  closer.  It  has  been  said  that  there 
is  no  enemy  common  to  all  men,  for  up  to 
the  present  no  interplanetary  warfare  has 
been  conceived.  Nevertheless,  there  are  com- 
mon enemies;  the  elements  of  nature,  which 
men  of  every  age  and  every  country  have 
fought  until  these  elements  have  been  domi- 
nated or  their  effects  diminished;  and  dis- 
ease, in  whose  prevention  or  eradication  the 
whole  world  Joins.  War.  likewise  a  common 
enemy,  should  be  wiped  out,  and  the  old 
formula  "si  vis  pacem.  para  bellum"  should 
be  replaced  by  "si  vis  pacem,  para  pacem" 

World  organization  will  be  Imposed  through 
the  wisdom  of  mankind.  If  it  is  not.  the  fre- 
quen*  repetition  of  catastrophies  which  in- 
volves the  whole  world  will  ruin  thousands 
and  millions  of  men,  and  the  civilization 
attained  after  the  sacrlflces  of  the  ages  will 
suffer  inconceivable  retrogression.  It  is  the 
duty  of  our  generation  to  save  this  treasure, 
which  does  not  belong  to  it,  but  is  only  a 
temporary  legacy  to  be  enjoyed  while  we 
make  cur  earthly  pilgrimage.  It  Is  our  duty 
to  transmit  It  to  the  next  generation  and 
to  increase  it  if  possltle. 

The  Joint  will  of  nations;  their  vigorous 
cooperation;  the  generosity  of  large  coun- 
tries whose  very  strength  obliges  them  to  be 
the  most  Just;  the  aspiration  of  weak  coun- 
tries to  strengthen  themselves,  not  in  the 
mateiial  sense,  not  by  territorial  expansion, 
but  by  their  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment; the  faith  of  all  in  Justice,  mutual 
confidence,  and  mutual  respect  are  the  foun- 
dations of  a  peace  without  ^pcerri^r'e?  "r 
balances  of  power,  In  conio: ; .    • :    v, , ; ; .   t  l  o 
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the  sklled  labor  needed  to  win  the  war.  he 
contends  that  "we  need  only  safeguard  the 
new  production  from  the  future  domination 
of  those  same  groups  that  have  restricted  pro- 
duction in  the  past  ■■  Thus  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  who  rescued  the  Antitrust 
Division  from  the  Innocuous  desuetude  of  two 
generations  and  made  the  Sherman  Act  again 
a  living  instrument,  pleads  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  free  enterprise. 

Pull  production,  he  asserts,  will  win  the 
war  for  democracy.  Full  production  by  .an 
industrial  system  freed  from  the  combina- 
tions and  conspiracies  that  delivered  the 
world  economy  Into  the  hands  of  cartel  man- 
agers will  break  the  shackles  of  the  past. 
It  will  preserve  both  democracy  and  the  capi- 
talistic sj-atem  while,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
viding new  prosperity  for  the  masses  greater 
than  any  ever  before  experienced.  And  full 
production  can  be  secured  by  full  enforce- 
ment of  Th^"  Shermar  Act. 

This  In.  brief  Is  the  theme  for  the  4  In- 
vigorating Arnold  lectures  now  published 
under  one  cover  by  the  University  cf  Okla- 
homa Press.  Perhaps  both  lecturer  and  re- 
viewer have  oversimplified  Arnold's  message. 
True,  the  book  does  net  afford  any  ground 
for  believing  that  small.  Independent  enter- 
prise H  participating  in  any  substantial  way 
in  war  prcduction  and  It  furnishes  no  blue- 
print lor  the  preservation  of  an  Independent 
economy  free  of  the  traditional  restraints  of 
trade  against  which  few  Attorneys  General 
have  ventured  to  break  a  lance  until  Arnold 
appeared  on  the  scene  If,  however,  you  de- 
sire to  preserve  a  democratic  economy  after 
the  war.  one  In  which  the  door  of  opportunity 
will  be  kept  at  least  partially  open  for  new 
enterprise  and  for  the  individual,  if  you  dread 
the  approach  of  regimentation  by  either  pub- 
lic or  private  authority,  the  reading  of  this 
Rl-pag^  book  will  be  distinctly  worth  while 

One  thing  It  will  demonstrate:  namely,  that 
the  notions  of  a  managed  economy  by  public 
authority  are  the  direct  offspring  of  private 
monop)Oly  The  economic  planners,  who, 
on  behalf  of  the  state,  would  plan  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  deetlny  of  all  citizens,  are 
only  the  successors  of  the  monopolists  who, 
for  private  reasons,  used  the  cartel  system  to 
fasten  upon  the  whole  world  restricted  pro- 
duction  high  prices,  and  monopolistic  control. 

"The  cartel  system."  8a3rs  Arnold,  "has  as 
Its  Ideal  the  protectlcn  of  established  groups 
it-imst  the  was^e  of  competition.  Thus  we 
g- :  secure  and  wise  business  management." 
Obviously,  when  "wise  business  manage- 
ment," seeking  to  protect  its^ll  against 
competition,  so  restricts  economic  opportu- 
nity as  to  bring  upoa  each  nation  and  the 
whole  world  a  depression  of  the  magnitude 
this  generation  has  r.iffered.  it  Is  only  natu- 
ral that  the  victims  should  seek  to  change 
the  management  and  establish  one  large 
sUte  cirtel  in  the  place  of  a  few  private  car- 
tels This  Arnold  does  not  say  but  it  is 
Implicit  in  hif!  argument.  It  explains  the 
dreadful  crisis  in  which  we  are  Involved  and 
it  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  finding  the 
formula  which  will  preserve  democracy  and 
:•'     •   .  terpriie, 

M-i.-y  readers  will  be  inclined  to  quarrel 
with  Arnold  on  the  grcund  that  nothing 
which  is  said  in  this  book  offers  solution  for 
the  dangers  which  proceed  from  mere  size  in 
economic  organization.  Indeed,  the  author 
blandly  says: 

"The  evil  of  monopoly  Is  net  size.  It  Is  its 
power  to  held  back  production,  thus  to  ex- 
ploit unorganized  business,  consumers,  and 
farmers." 

One  is  tempted  to  say  that  It  Is  frequently 
precisely  size  which  gives  monopoly  the  power 
to  commit  the  evils  against  unorganized  btisi- 
ness.  consumers,  and  farmers,  which  Arnold 
condemns  New  enterprise  frequently  does 
not  dare  to  enter  the  field  against  established 
slae.  first,  because  cf  the  investment  Involved, 
and.  second,  because  it  is  never  easy  to  wage 
war  am  •  =:  a  giant. 

!:  :  r-'fcre.  new  enterprise  and  free  en- 
:•  -;  :.^.     .:e  to  be  protected  and  stimulated. 


If  democracy  In  Industry  and  economics,  as 
well  as  in  politics,  is  to  be  preserved,  we  must 
go  a  little  fiu-ther  than  Mr.  Arnold  goes  in 
this  book.  We  mtist  draw  the  distinction  be- 
tween economic  organization  which  is  in- 
herently and  properly  national  in  scope,  and 
economic  organization  which  is  essentially 
ktcal  in  scope  We  must  do  more.  We  must 
establish  the  standards  to  which  all  economic 
organization  must  be  required  to  adhere. 

When  business  groups  and  trade  associa- 
tions, farmer  groups,  labor  groups,  and  even 
C3nsumer  groups  band  together  in  national 
organizations  to  control  and  direct  the  na- 
tional economy  each  in  its  own  interest,  the 
public,  that  18  to  say  all  of  us  who  represent 
the  whole,  must  In  self-protection  lay  down 
the  rule  by  which  the  several  parts  must  con- 
duct themselves. 

The  mere  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  law 
alone  will  not  do  this.  If  we  really  mean  it 
when  we  say  that  we  are  fighting  this  war  to 
preserve  democracy,  we  must  make  up  cur 
minds  that  we  must  first  preserve  economic 
democracy  by  freeing  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial system  from  the  centralizing  effects 
of  unsupervised  group  organization  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  Antitrust  laws  or  no  antitrust 
laws,  the  cartel  system  cannot  be  avoided,  so 
long  as  there  is  no  national  law  to  define  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  national  eco- 
nomic organization. 


Where    t^-p    Mnnfv    Conies    From  —  Three 
i'uiurui  and  a  Caricature 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  COMPTON  I.WHITE 

Gf    U).M10 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEM  MTV  IS 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1942 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  re- 
lentless campaign  against  the  use  of  silver 
as  money,  recently  there  came  to  every 
Congressman's  desk  a  brochure  put  out  by 
the  Economists'  National  Committee  on 
Monetary  Policy,  which  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  kind  of  literature  being  circulated 
to  create  prejudice  and  give  an  erroneous 
impression  concerning  the  use  cf  silver  as 
money;  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  contents  of  this  brochure  and 
my  reply  thereto  in  which  I  have  con- 
trasted the  real  picture  of  the  silver-  and 
gold-mining  industry  is  inserted  here- 
with: 

I.  TH£T  U  MINING  A  FAT  BYPBODUCT 

Here  in  the  sage-dotted  hills  of  eastern 
Nevada  is  a  hole  about  a  mile  long,  a  half 
mile  wide  and  about  a  thousand  feet  deep. 
It's  an  immense  open  pit.  and  ever  since  the 
days  of  1867  when  a  party  of  prospectors 
euchred  Indian  John  out  of  his  claim,  the 
pit  has  given  forth  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Lookinf^  downward  into  the  pit.  the  mine 
seems  rather  like  the  Baltimore  City  Stadium. 
It  has  terraces  (benches)  and  along  the  ter- 
races run  wha.  appear  to  be  toy  trains  of 
open  cars  pulled  by  locomotives  on  tracks 
laid  on  the  terraces. 

Gazing  down  from  abore.  the  height  of 
the  terraces  is  also  deceptive.  They  look  as 
though  they  could  be  scaled  without  diffi- 
culty. But  when  you  notice  that  the  freight 
cars  moving  along  the  terraces  appear  to  be 
about  as  big  as  ants  on  a  doorstep,  your 
idea  of  these  terraces  changes.  Prom  one 
terrace  up  to  the  next  above  it.  the  vertical 
distance  is  from  40  to  70  feet,  a  height  equal 
to  that  of  a  5-  or  6-s'.ory  building.  When 
you  add  15  or  20  such  terraces,  you  have  some 


Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  mining  operations 
being  carried  on  here. 

Men  and  mechanical  shovels  sweat  away  at 
the  open  pit.  biting  a  chunk  here,  a  chunk 
there,  then  haul  away  the  ere  to  McGill, 
Nev.,  some  14  miles  distant,  where  It  is 
smrlted  and  refined.  It's  all  done  very  effi- 
ciently, with  huge  locomotives,  60-ton  steel 
cars,  gigantic  electric  shovels,  and  trains  of 
cars  working  on  several  levels  simultaneously. 

The  major  output  by  far  is  copper.  But 
you  mustn't  overlook  the  silver  which  Is  a 
valuable  byproduct.  Once  upon  a  time,  the 
word  "silver  ■  in  Nevada  called  up  memories  cf 
the  Comstock  lode  at  Virginia  City,  of  the 
strikes  at  Eureka.  Treasure  Hill.  Ely.  Tonopah. 
Goldfleld.  Rhyolite,  Searchlight.  Rawhide.  Sil- 
ver Peak,  and  a  score  of  others.  But  today 
silver  is  mainly  a  byproduct:  the  number  of 
men  working  in  silver  and  gold  mines  totals 
about  30.000  for  the  Nation,  and  the  silver 
produced  in  svich  mines  is  only  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  output.  Most  silver 
comes  from  lead-ccppcr-zinc  luines  where  it 
Is  a  fat  byproduct,  amply  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  no  reason  whatso- 
ever. And  It  is  not  only  to  the  continuance 
of  that  subsidy  that  the  mine  operators  look; 
they  even  dream  of  bimetallism  coming  to  life 
again. 

Out  here  silver  is  more  than  a  commodity: 
It's  a  crusade.  Most  people  have  heard  about 
16-to-l.  the  "Crime  of  '73"  and  Bryan's  cross 
of  gold,  but  you  have  to  get  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  find  people  who  sputter  over  the 
Nation's  rejection  of  Bryan  in  1£96.  And  it's 
only  In  the  rolling  country  cf  the  West  that 
you  can  st'U  find  peop'e  who  reverently  intone 
Bryan's  Immortal  words.  "You  shall  not  press 
down  upon  the  brow  of  labor  the  crcwn  of 
thorns,  you  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon 
a  crofs  of  gold." 

Today,  of  course,  silver  has  no  more  to  do 
with  money  than  has  zinc  or  copper  or  iron 
or  bauxite  But  the  West  continues  to  be- 
lieve that  the  crusade  for  bimetallism  Is  still 
a'ive.  that  it  only  requires  fervent  followers 
to  gain  the  Holv  Grail — presumably  made  of 
silver  also.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  are 
no  indications  that  bimetallism  will  ever 
return. 

Time  was  when  the  doctrine  of  free  silver 
and  money  inflation  was  an  economic  leit- 
motiv which  was  often  sounded — especially 
in'  the  1780's.  in  the  1830s.  after  the  Civil 
War.  and  in  the  1870s.  And  it  rang  through- 
out the  farming  regions  of  the  country  when- 
ever commodity  prices  pursued  a  prolonged 
downward  course. 

The  people  of  the  West  were  In  the  posi- 
tion of  colonial  producers  exchanging  cheap, 
abundant  food  and  raw  materials  for  finished 
or  manufactured  goods  usually  made  on  the 
eastern  seaboard.  But  while  the  value  of 
the  western  farm  goods  fell  In  the  world 
market,  the  internal  price  level  of  manu- 
factured goods  was  relatively  sustained  at  the 
comparatively  high.  Inflexible  point  ty  a 
protective  tariff,  by  railroad  and  wp..ehouse 
tolls  which  remained  fixed,  by  high  bank 
Interest  rates. 

Whenever  farm  prices  fell,  the  population 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  prairies 
farther  west  would  hit  upon  one  soluticn. 
Money  always  seemea  terribly  dear  during 
such  times,  and  so  throughout  the  Nations 
hinterland,  over  its  broad  granaries,  the 
farmers  and  almost  all  who  traded  with  them 
clamored  with  one  voice  for  higher  farm  prices 
which  might  relieve  their  sufferings,  help 
them  pay  their  debts.  And  at  the  time, 
higher  prices  seemed  only  possible  through 
Inflation,  or  debasement  of  the  circulating 
money. 

So  in  their  hope  of  Inflation,  the  farm 
leaders  fijced  upon  the  medium  of  silver,  then. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
being  produced  in  enormously  increased 
quantities.  They  demanded  that  the  mints 
buy  silver — all  the  silver  produced — and  issue 
currency  aigainst  such  silver.    The  result  pre- 


sumably, would  be  money  Inflation,  with  re- 
sultant higher  prices. 

The  depression  of  1873  was  among  the 
worst,  and  the  forces  of  the  West  began 
to  gather.  They  set  up  a  cry  for  more  cir- 
culating paper  currency  for  scit  money,  but 
found  that  the  mints  had  been  closed  to  the 
coinage  of  silver  by  the  law  of  1873. 

They  voted  for  the  Democrats  as  the  p.irty 
of  the  Outs  m  1874.  and  these  too  failed  them. 
They  clamored  for  inflationary  measures  and 
witnessed  the  midnight  passage  of  Sherman  s 
resumption  bill  in  1875.  They  gave  a  na- 
tional majority  to  Tilden  in  1876  and  saw  the 
hard-money  candidate,  Hayes,  installed  by 
chicane,  while  the  mistrusted  Sherman  was 
named   to  administer  the  national   finances. 

Hence  the  various  dissident  groups  in  the 
Middle  West  and  farther,  taking  up  the  Ohio 
Idea  of  Increased  greenback  currency  came 
together  at  last  during  the  stormy  days  of 
the  great  strikes  of  1877,  and  Initiated  a  move- 
ment toward  unity  and  action  through  an 
indeper.d?nt  party  favoring  "cheap  capital 
and  well-paid  labor"  and  above  all — free  silver 
coinage 

It  was  this  issue  cf  "free  silver"  which  has 
perhaps  left  its  deepest  mark  on  the  West. 
Even  the  Bland-Allison  Act  of  1878  and  the 
Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1890  didn't 
help  much,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
latter  had  the  National  Treasury  absorb  the 
entire  domestic  output  of  silver.  But  since 
the  world  price  of  silver  was  dropping,  oxu- 
Treasury  could  do  nothing. 

President  Cleveland  didn't  endear  himself 
to  the  West  when,  upon  election  for  the 
second  term,  he  set  out  to  have  the  Sherman 
Silvc-  Purchase  Act  repealed  and  Indicated 
his  desire  to  abolish  silver  as  a  metallic  basis 
for  our  money,  despite  the  party  platform 
which  promised  the  use  of  "both  gold  and 
silver."     And  repeal  the  act  he  did. 

This  was  more  treachery  than  the  West 
could  stand.  Up  sprang  a  new  party — the 
Populists — and  held  a  national  convention  in 
Omaha  in  July  1892  Some  1.300  accredited 
delegates  uatLered  to  answer  the  call.  All 
of  the  Nonhern  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Grange,  the  "Wheel,"  Miss 
Frances  Willard's  temperance  movement,  and 
even  the  Knights  of  Labor  sent  represetiia- 
tives.  There  were  giants  there,  too — Ignatius 
Donnelly  (the  Sage),  of  Minnesota;  James  B. 
Weaver,  of  Iowa;  "Sockless"  Jerry  Simpson, 
of  Kansas:  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lease,  of  Kansas 
("Let's  raise  less  corn  and  more  hell!"); 
"Pitchfork"  B:n  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina: 
and  that  redoubtable  champion  of  them  all, 
young  William  Jennings  Bryan,  of  Nebraska. 

The  cry  went  up  for  the  ex;;ansion  of  the 
currency  through  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver,  and  from  the  convention 
the  delegates  spread  out  through  the  Wtst  to 
preach  this  gospel.  And  gospel  it  was.  too, 
for  "the  money  question"  was  the  text  day 
in  and  day  out. 

The  growing  Populist  Party,  with  its  1  500.- 
CCD  votes  in  1894,  doininated  a  hu^e  territory 
in  the  West  and  Southwest,  and  in  1893  they 
invaded  the  Democratic  Party  and  wrote  the 
party  ticket  at  Chicago.  It  was  then  that 
the  party  pledged  in  Its  platform  "we  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  monometallism, 
which  has  locked  fast  the  prosperity  of  an 
industrial  people  in  the  paralysis  of  hard 
times.  We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold  at  the  present 
legal  ratio  of  16  to  1.  without  waiting  for  the 
aid  or  consent  of  any  other  nation." 

And  it  was  then  that  Biyan  delivered  his 
memorable  oration,  in  which  he  said.  "We 
have  petitioned  and  our  petitions  have  been 
scorned;  we  have  entreated  and  our  entrea- 
ties have  been  disregarded;  we  have  begged 
and  they  have  mocked  when  our  calamity 
came.  'We  beg  no  longer;  we  entreat  no 
more;  we  petition  no  more.     We  defy  them." 

And  then,  to  that  memorable  end: 

"Having  behind  us  the  producing  masses 
of  this  Nation  and  the  world,  supported  by 


the  commercial  Interests,  the  laboring  Inter- 
ests, and  the  tollers  evcrywh?re,  we  will 
answer  their  demand  for  a  gold  standard  by 
saying  to  them,  You  shall  not  press  down 
upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns; 
you  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross 
of  gold." 

It  was  the  Irony  of  fate  that  Bryan  should 
have  staged  his  frenzied  campaign  against 
the  crucifixion  of  mankind  upon  a  cross  of 
gold  at  the  very  time  when  forces  were  at 
work  to  undo  all  his  best  arp.uments,  foi  even 
as  Bryan  I  ought  the  production  of  gold,  which 
for  nearly  a  generation  had  failed  to  l:eep 
pace  with  the  increased  demands  of  business, 
was  mounting  phenomenally. 

What  had  happened  was  that  the  cyanide 
process,  which  came  In  in  1890.  now  made 
possible  the  use  of  lean  ores,  previcusly 
wasted,  and  the  extraction  from  the  r.cher 
ores  of  nore  gold  than  was  obtainable  by  the 
old  methods.  New  gold  fields  were  also 
opened  up — In  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
presently  in  the  Klondike 

The  Inflation  o;  the  currency,  so  long  de- 
manded by  every  variety  of  Pcpullst.  was 
taking  place,  but  in  a  way  that  cou'd  hardly 
be  foreseen.  Instead  of  the  unllm.ited  coin- 
age of  silver  or  the  issuance  of  large  quan- 
tities of  paper  money,  it  was  the  addition  of 
enormous  quantities  of  gold  to  the  currency 
that  was  bringing  about  the  exyanslon  of 
the  circtilating  medium,  so  long  desired. 
Whereas  in  1896.  at  the  time  of  Biyans  first 
campaign,  we  only  produced  $190,000,000 
worth  of  gold  a  year.  In  IPOO  v.c  were  mining 
twice  as  much,  end  in  1905  our  production 
totaled  $400,000,000. 

Then.  also,  the  silver  question  vanished 
with  the  approach  to  elastic  currency  under 
the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act  and  a  central  bank- 
ing system  set  up  by  the  Federal  R  serve  /.ct 
not  many  years  later. 

But  while  the  question  of  bimetallism  and 
of  free  coinage  of  silver  Is  something  that 
seems  dead  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  very 
mucp  revived  west  of  that  Rreat  ilver.  and  it 
is  being  carefully  nurtured  by  cur  present 
silver-purchase  program  whirh  President 
Roosevelt  started  on  that  faieful  day  in  De- 
cember 1933.  when  he  ordered  the  mint  to 
buy  all  domestic  silver  at  a  price  of  64 'i 
cents  an  ounce.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  s.lver 
was  then  selling  In  the  open  m.ar!cet  et  43 '4 
cents  an  ounce. 

Since  that  day  In  1933  we  have  enacted 
other  sliver-purchase  acts  and  wc  have  rpent 
about  $1,500,000,000  in  buying  silver  The 
West  thinks  we  are  on  the  road  to  bimetallism 
again,  and  westerners  accept  our  silver-pur- 
chase program  as  ample  evidence  of  that  fact. 

n.    MOST   BRAZEN    SUBSIDY   OF  THEM    ALL 

Silver  hit  its  all-time  low  In  December 
1932  when  it  dropped  to  24  G  cents  an  ounce. 
Only  13  years  previous.  In  1919.  silver  had 
risen  to  Its  record  high  of  $'  38  an  ounce. 
And  now.  with  only  about  cne  decade  re- 
moved, silver  hit  bottom.  * 

Of  course,  many  factors  Wfre  responsible 
for  this  drastic  fall  In  the  price  of  silver. 
During  the  post-V/crld  War  dec  ide  the  cut- 
put  or  ncxly  mined  silver  was  Increr^rd  by 
almost  40  percent.  Not  that  silver  was  par- 
ticularly In  d?mand.  but  Incre-""''  '^reduc- 
tion of  copper,  lead  and  zinc,  of  which  silver 
Is  a  by-product,  meant  more  stiver  In  the 
end.  too.  Then  between  1914  and  1929  more 
than  30  countries  had  decreased  ihe  silver 
content  of  their  coins.  Finally,  the  general 
economic  collapse  after  1929  and  the  declin- 
ing industrial  dem.and  for  sliver  had  its 
weight,  too.    So  silver  hit  bottom. 

Well,  what's  to  be  done?  The  Senators  of 
the  six  silver  States,  Idaho.  Utah.  Montana, 
Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Arizona,  bawled  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  carry  cut  his  silver  pledge 
in  the  Democratic  platform  "to  rehahilitate"  ♦ 
silver.  Now  rehabilitation  of  any  commodity 
has,  of  course,  reference  to  Its  price,  and  the 
prudent  way  of  Improving  a  price  is  to  en- 
large the  demand  for  the  affected  commodity. 
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Is^t  '  '■>•!«'  «  :ver  hit  t!  .^'^  "i   ';v 
In    ;8"t    d  -res;ardl!.r:    2    \\    : ..      v 
1  5  ;  ■^.    I*      \\:  '  V.     '^',t      IT.  I. 'k  ft     \»a^ 
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the  population  of  India  quiet.  Silver  Is  now 
at  35  cents  an  ounce  in  the  open  market, 
and  were  it  not  for  our  Government  pur- 
cha-^lng  program,  It  would  sink  down  to  about 
10  or  15  cents  an  ounce.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, there  Isn't  even  a  forlorn  hope  that 
sliver  wUl  ever  hit  »1  29  again — or  anywhere 
near  It 

As  for  buying  enough  silver  so  that  we  have 
•  1  in  silver  fct<>ck  fcr  every  t3  in  gold,  that 
seemed  at  one  time  like  it  had  distinct  pos- 
s;bilit;es  cf  fulfillment— and  if  carried  cut.  It 
would  end  the  silver  purchases.  At  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  the  original  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act  »19o4».  the  purchase  of  1330.000  000 
ounces  of  silver  wuuid  have  done  the  trick 
and  set  up  the  required  ratio.  But  Hitler's 
threat  on  the  continent  sent  gold  by  the 
ton  to  this  country.  And  every  time  a  new 
thipload  of  fresh  gold  came  In.  the  Treasury, 
to  maintain  the  H-to-»3  ratio,  had  to  go  out 
and  buy  a  shipload  of  silver. 

So  instead  of  beii\?  nearer  to  the  tl-lo-*3 
ratio  than  we  were  in  193  4.  we  are  Just  as  lar 
away.  At  the  Ume  of  the  inauguration  ol  ILe 
Sliver  Purcha-^e  Act  of  1934  we  needed  1.330.- 
000.000  ounces  of  silver  to  end  the  business. 
S;nc5  then  we  have  bou3ht  about  2.300.000  - 
000  ounces,  "costing"  us  close  to  $1  500  000  - 
000— but  we're  still  about  1. '.00.000.000  ou-ices 
away  frcm  the  ratio  because  of  the  increate 
in  cur  go;d  stcck. 

As  you  would  expect  as  a  result  of  cur 
offering  to  buy  the  world's  silver  at  fat  prices, 
all  of  it  has  flowed  to  us.  j-egardless  ol  whether 
we  need  It  or  not.  Before  the  enactmeiit  cf 
the  Sliver  Purciiase  Act  we  used  to  export 
suver  and  buy  vtry  little  in  return  Our 
silver  program  has  reversed  the  situation. 
Witness: 


Penelas  Mines  Co.  pays  bonuses  for  all  silver 
brought  in  above  a  quota.  The  Desert  Silver 
Co.  In  Esmeralda  County  has  quadrupled  Its 
silver  output  since  1934  The  Diamond  Gold 
Mining  Co.  In  Clark  County  and  the  various 
lessees  on  the  Nevada  Wcnder  mine  In 
Churchill  County  have  more  than  quadrupled 
their  output  since  the  silver-purchase  pro- 
gram went  Into  effect. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  silver  output  of 
American  mines  has  outstripped  that  of  all 
the  other  producing  countries.  Lock  at  the 
figures: 
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Now  we  Import  silver  by  the  boatload. 
And  Instead  of  our  sliver-purchase  program 
reliabllitaiing  silver  as  a  monetary  metal,  as 
the  advocates  of  the  silver  program  had 
hrped.  uur  sliver  policies  have  resulted  In 
China's  demonetization  of  silver  and  have 
encouraged  other  countries  to  dump  their 
silver  supplies  here  as  rapidly  as  possible.' 
Moreover,  we  haven't  a  need  for  silver  In 
cur  own  monetary  base  since  we  can  t  even 
utilize  all  the  gold  we  have  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  expect  the  resurrection  of 
silver  as  a  unit  in  seme  International  or  even 
nat:ouai  bimetallism  is  a  vision  found  only 
in  the  loftiest  mining  circles 

Of  course,  mine  executives  in  these  parts 
talk  abt^ut  im  piemen  tins;  our  gcod-neuii- 
bor  policy  by  buying  Latin-American  silver, 
but  18  of  the  20  Latin-American  countries 
either  produce  only  insignificant  amounts  of 
silver  or  none  at  all.  The  ouutanding  bene- 
ficiary of  the  American  silver  program  is 
Mexico,  the  worlds  foremost  sUver-producing 
country  Yet  t.'iis  countrv  a  uninterrupted 
purchasing  of  Mexican-prodiiced  silver  since 
1934  has  not  produced  In  Mexico  the  results 
which  might  be  expected  from  such  purchases 
viewed  as  a  gcod-neighbor  effort. 

And  what  effect  has  our  silver-purchase 
program  had  on  our  own  producers?  They 
are  running  wild  digging  up  silver  At  the 
Prince  Consolidated  mine  at  P.oche.  Nev  . 
where  the  lead  and  zinc  deposits  are  among 
the  largest  In  the  world,  special  apparatus 
has  lately  been  Installed  to  wring  every  last 
speck  of  silver  out  of  the  ores  The  Ana- 
onnda  Copper  Co  at  its  mines  In  Elko  County 
has  dene  the  same  thing.    Near  Fallon,  the 
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And  why  shouldn't  the  American  silver  pro- 
ducers report  a  far  greater  percentage  in- 
crease than  any  other  group  of  silver  pro- 
ducers? For  no  ether  Industry  does  the  Gov- 
err.mrnt  stand  ready  to  buy  the  entire 
domestic  output  at  a  price  far  above  the 
market  price,  and  unaccompanied  by  any 
measures  designed  to  curtail  production.  It  s 
the  New  Jerusalem. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  own  silver 
prcducers  are  straining  every  gut  to  dip  up 
the  white  metal,  over  four-fifths  of  the  sliver 
bought  by  the  Treasury  under  this  program 
has  come  from  abroad.  The  Treasury  has  no 
alternative  but  to  buy  foreign  silver,  too. 
though  at  prices  less  than  the  71 -cent  do- 
mestic figure  The  Treasury  must  buy  tor- 
eign  sliver  bec«u«;e  the  1934  Silver  Purchase 
Act  makes  It  mandatory  for  Mr  Morgenlhau 
to  do  so.  When,  in  1939,  It  was  attempted 
in  the  Senate  to  bar  foreign  silver  from  this 
program.  In  order  to  cut  the  amount  of  mcney 
being  wasted,  the  sliver  S?nators  m.inaged  to 
get  the  proposal  defeated 

Readers  might  well  wonder  why  our  do- 
mestic silver  producers  are  so  anxious  to  have 
the  mint  buy  foreign  silver,  too,  but  the 
reasons  are  fairly  simple.  First,  about  85 
percent  of  the  worlds  silver  is  produced  by 
American  or  American-controlled  corpora- 
tions. They  mine  silver  In  Nevada.  In  Peru, 
Mexico.  Chile,  Australia.  Canada,  and  point-s 
east  and  west.  A  high  domestic  price  and  a 
low  foreign  price  cuts  into  their  final  earn- 
ings. So  the  purchase  of  foreign  silver  by 
our  Treasury  is  a  necessity  for  oiir  silver 
CO  porations.  Then,  alfo,  our  sliver  produc- 
ers were  anxious  to  have  the  world  market 
price  of  sliver  rise  es  high  as  possible  In  order 
to  keep  the  domestic  price  up.  That  re- 
quired the  purcha.ie  of  foreign  silver,  so  that 
task  was  piled  on  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  result  Is  that  we  have  piled  up  a  tre- 
mendous mountain  of  silver  In  a  hole  at  West 
Point.  Indeed,  our  silver  stocks  are  so  large 
that  they  are  new  equal  to  mere  than  50  years' 
domestic  producticu  at  the  current  rate. 

And  the  sad  thing  Is  that  silver  is  p.'-actl- 
cally  the  most  useless  monetary  commodity 
In  the  world.  There  is  not  a  single  major 
country  which  uses  silver  as  the  basis  of  its 
monetary  system.  Silver  is  useless  in  the 
settlement  of  any  International  balances;  no 
foreign  government  or  central  bank  will  take 
It.  Even  we  have  no  use  for  It.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  In  spite  of  all  the  silver  we  have  accu- 
mulated since  1934,  the  increase  cf  actual  sil- 
ver-dollar coins  in  circulation  has  been  only 
til. 800.000. 

In  consequence  when  we  purchase  the 
metal  today,  we  no  longer  are  buying  any- 
thing of  monetary  value.  Rather,  we  are 
simply  buying  a  ccmmodity.  Just  as  we  might 
buy  tin  or  copper  or  zinc.  Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  Sliver,  we  issue  paper  money  when  we 
buy  It  (which  is  not  in  the  Budget),  and  It 
serves  an  inflationary  purpose.    But  with  the 
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rest  of  the  world  having  abandoned  silver  as 
a  primary  money  metal,  it  would  be  Just  a- 
sound  to  issue  paper  money  against  any  othf : 
commodity.  Moreover,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment fighting  inflation  tooth  and  nail, 
every  paper  dollar  we  put  out  for  silver  merely 
makes  It  all  the  harder  to  stem  the  inflation- 
ary tide. 

Yet  the  refusal  of  the  administration  to 
grapple  with  the  realities  in  a  forthright  and 
energetic  manner  means  still  another  vested 
Interest  with  a  pipe  line  into  the  Federal 
Treasury,  and  another  group  of  voters  in  six 
silver  States  debauched  indirectly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  viewine  this  d'^torted 
picture  of  the  silver  irir.^ni;  ir.ciu-:  ly  m 
an  attack  on  silver  as  um  d  ;n  t  ur  mone- 
tary system  print<r:  m  ihf  Balumorp  Sun 
and  disnibii!' ci  m  a  bifK/hiK'  bv  ihe 
Economi.-^l.^'  National  CouurrA.-  n'  0:1 
Monf-tary  Policy,  tht-r.-  o-  pi'-.-en'td  .sucli 
a  ^o:ci:d  a:;d  (■■i■(lnoou.^  \'!t'W  ol  .<ilvor  and 
Its  p:;.0''  in  the  i-onotaiy  >y^tenis  ol  ihe 
nation;,  inclucimu  ouv  (.wn..  that  in  uis- 
tice  to  the  inrh.  the  roal  picture  of  the 
production  and  u-o  of  the  two  ni-'ials, 
gold  and  silve: ,  a.^  they  app- .»:  :n  Ihe 
world's  money  sy.-'eir,-  and  iti  om  na.- 
tional  economy  iir.cit :  th-'  cu'ai'-r  lieht  of 
facts  should  b*-  pr.  .Minted.  Bo*h  of  these 
precious  metals  have  been  u.^ed  a.^  money 
since  !he  dawn  of  civihzatu  n 

In   p.un'.n^   this  word   pictute.   I  can 
start  no  better  than  bv  qu  -t  me  the  words 
of  a  great  orator,  a  L:'rea'  R-p'ob'.:caii.  and 
a  great  statesman.  Jun-.ts  G  Bouni'.  w:-,' 
said: 

The  two  metals  hnv^  existed  s.de  by  side 
In  harmonious  and  !.  :.  ruble  companionship 
as  money  ever  since  intelligent  trade  was 
known  among  men.  •  •  •  silver  and  gold 
have  reigned  supreme  as  representative  of 
value,  as  the  media  of  exchange.  The  de- 
thronement of  each  has  been  attempted  in 
turn  and  sometimes  the  dethronement  of 
both;  but  always  in  vain. 

The  use  of  the  two  metals  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  world's  monetary     v^- 
tems  for  very  definite  economic  reaiLiii. 
The  world  needs  and  must  have  for  its 
use  money  of  unchanging  value  whidi 
can  only  be  had  by  maintaining  a  vu.ume 
of   money   that   keeps   even   pace   with 
growing  population  and  advancinc:  r  ni- 
merce.    To  fill  this  need,  gold  la.-    i.t)- 
plied  its  share  by  increasing  in  volume 
down  through  the  ages  on  the  average  of 
1  percent  annually  which  is  not  enough 
to  supply  the   money  need  when   used 
alone,  a  fact  that  recent  financial  history 
has  proved  conclusively.    Silver  has  come 
to  gold's  support  in  supplying  the  neces- 
sary volume  of  basic  money  to  k^^ep  pace 
with  the  world's  money  needs  \\1.    h  m 
its  turn  has  increased  approxm  a'-  v  .r. 
volume  by  2  percent   annually   liiirtby 
rounding  out  the  required  3  percent  m 
matching  the  vi-^wh  <  f  p<  \::\::v.i('n  and 
commerce    through',  u:    '!>j    u-i.d     ai'd 
from  time  immemorial  the  tuo  mt'al^ 
have  been  u--  d  as  money,  either  together 
or  separatt  ;y,  to  :uini-h  the  people  with 
a    media     of     exrh  an  !.'►■■ — atitcrr.  atu■a:lv 
regulated  in  VOlUioe  by  ii^mt- 
UCts  of  the  mines — eod  and  sil 
a  ratio  of  vaUi''  nne  to  rb;e  o*h' 
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proportion  to  tli'-  qti 

of   each   metal,    1    ;.h  und    cf   ^(-id    to    16 

pounds  of  silver. 

Gold    is    produo'd    pMncipa'.iy    n\    tlie 
Eastern  Hem.:^pl':er»'  and  mo'-'iy  m  roun- 
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produced  principally  in  the  Weste;  :i 
}o  n..>phere.  the  United  States  contrib- 
uting a  substantial  amount. 

The    silver-mining    industry    in    our 
country    presents    an    interesting    and 
pretty  picture.     In  the  mining  centers 
of  the  West  with  their  modern  plants, 
with  their  well-paid  miners,  the  mines 
producing  silver  support  the  highest  type 
of    American    industrial    communities, 
where     attractive     modern      American 
homes    line    the    streets    in    prosperous 
towii-  \\A\\  their  schools  and  churches 
a:id  r;,.     :  r-oin ligations  contributing  in  a 
,01:  (   •     our  Nation's  prosperity 
Go\ .  :  o.mcnt  .^  tax   income.      In 
oic   mri'i-ti'v  we  find  that  "^ilvrr 
:>  ifla'-ri  U-:  and  in'ermmcled  with  nran\' 
fit  oor  Useful  and  mfii-pen^-able  metals; 
tile    n^ininc    oit    .-ii\'f:    Ciin'ributes    in    a 
lartie  nvs.^ure  [o  finaneint:  '  Iv  production 
e!  C'^i^peis  l-ad   z,ric   an'imonv.  and  even 
gold.      Tak''  a\va\-  toe  usr  of  silver  and 
stop  its  {:::  =  >(i;.. ','  n  amii  \.>u  deal  a  stag- 
gering blow  to  the  industry  of  mining 
and  production  of  these  related  metals 
and  \(iu  Wither  western  prosperity,  im- 
pair our  domestic  m.arkets,  and  reduce 
the    business    income    of    our    eastern 
States, 

Turning  to  the  gold-mining  industry 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world  where 
most  of  the  gold  is  found,  wi  find  in  con- 
ti.is'  a  s.-rdid  picture.  The  view  is  de- 
i.idui::g,  Gi-hearteninp.  and  even  revolt- 
ing to  many  of  i.-.  D-wn  m  Snitii 
Africa  the  sturdy  B'^>'V-  made  then  ti--  a.t 
trek  to  the  back  country  to  get  au^y 
from  outside  interference  from  their  po- 
litical affairs  in  a  plan  to  establish  a 
new  republic  across  the  "Vaal  River — the 
Tra'i\  Oil— unhappily  for  the.se  simple- 
nundi  d  people  they  unwittingly  stumbled 
onto  the  world's  greatest  storehou.se  of 
treasure,  the  gold  and  diamond  mines  of 
South  Africa,  a  country  that  in  recent 
times  has  produced  "-O  percent  of  the 
world's  gold  output.  The  rerord  also 
discloses  that  70  percent  of  tii'  -vv.  rld's 
total  gold  prodtictioii  is  mined  in  the 
British  Empire. 

To  pet  the  real  pi.tui'    of  the  South 
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ndicui.  of  '!e  industry  of  the  substan- 
tial, prosperous  mining  communities  of 
the  West  and  foref  •  for  a  moment  the 
western  minmc  induvr-.  and  all  that  it 
has  done  in  buiidmp  up  'iie  great  Ameri- 
can commonweal:  ii  and  co  with  a  really 
great  reporter,  an  emmeiit  mining  engi- 
neer and  world  traveler  iMr  F  A  Rck- 
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b:  America,"  while  the  English  adven- 
turers were  euchering  Oom  Paul  aid  '  be 
Boer  patriots  out  of  their  liberty  and 
their  country,  which  contained  the 
greatest  treasure  house  on  God's 
footstool. 

We  have  now  arrived  with  our  reporter 
on  the  African  Rand,  which  he  tells  us  is 
"the  greatest  gold-mining  center  in  the 
world"  and  goes  on  to  say  "which  last 
year  produced  ?2no  000  000  in  cc-\d" — 
then  $20.67  p.  i    un  ■ 

Before  going  urot  r^round.  \\>  wiii  ) 
a  look  a*  "h-  mm-  is'  living  quart'  r^ 
harr;    -.  no  ^  ooic    of    the   SoutO'    Atr 
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gold  miners 

arri  tells  u- : 


mt  (.'oncit 


Ml    Ho'k 


V,  V  -t  -piHci  to  visit  the  iiraki'an  compound 
In  which  the  natives  are  housed  and  ft  .      We 

saw  them  drawn  up  in  line  about  tr  rcii  :  e 
their  food  for  the  evening  meal.  I;  f  \;i;  ■  as 
tr.rn'-  vvt  I'r  T'cai^titv  setireiOOert  (,  =  ',:  ::,,-.  '■ - 
Ct.  .'.t  :i  a  I;.,-.;.  :...»-d  Vv .' 1.  .. .  ;  :.  ;  •■  o  ..'IC'  •  ;.'> 
customary  allowance  of  !  ■>  <;  '.  :  each  native 
dally  is  24  ounces  of  this  n.eaie  with  6  ounces 
cf  bread.  3  ounces  of  beans  and  peas,  half  a 
pound  of  meat,  an  ounce  of  supar    ,S  evinces 


of  vegetables,  and  2  ounct  s    : 
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blcles  made  of  concrete  surf;i.  <       .    ii,    n,  e- 

n^Nce   crrr.er.T    which    ran    be    Wa-O.ccs    ea.^.'v 
Ma:.'-     '::'.:, v^    ::.     ::o.     t.rAvv'.i-    •!■:■'.,■■■.;»:  o    S.,',;*:i 
.',:::i"\,    1    :..  ■■.i'fc:   l.^.'w    i>siduy   the   :.,,o\t-s  rao 
si'-'t;'  vo  .1  M.i;„a  -  >  1  a  oardness  SO':,  a  hj'  ■.^L■l, ..lI 
render  rest  impossible  to  most  of  us. 

To  glimpse  the  workinp  condition'^  !>-•- 
fore  we  go  underground  wo  ii  Mr  Ra  ka:  ci 


let  us  have  a  look  at 

H'   o-.vs: 


Uic  sh.  p 


Wf  went  into  the  drill  shop  and   wmrhed 


the  natives  in  the  act  of  sharpen.! 
is  done  by  blacks  pt  3'2  u>  5  :, 
shift  (the  value  of  a  shilling  i>  or 

20  cents).  T!.;^  :-  r.  ^ ooi  '  !  •'  .  ■• 
use  native  ho.k.r  i;,.  o  a..-,:,,t .}  "J 
men  were  bossing  22  K.itos 
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Now  let  us  go  ui.ot  :.:o  looi  Mr. 
Rickard  tells  us: 

We  saw  a  typical  stop'.  4  natives  and  1 
white  man  using  two  machine  drills;  each 
"boy"  operates  the  dr-.t!  4  hrvi-"  a*  a  erretch. 
The  work  is  so  seMn  v  .oi  ' 
cussions,    that    4    hour'-  o- 

enough,  besides  it  is  nto  .-.;a  r 
that  the  native  should  earn  exct 
he  is  paid  1  penny  (2  cents)  per  : 
the  white  boss  gets  15  shlUii.t 
and  from  2'.2  to  4  shillmcF  p^r 
square  feet) . 

Ni  w  \\<-  \y:'A  io  ca-''Pfr  m  'lo  moo  and 
let  Ml  Kaikaic  (xpia.n  'iie  v..iiki:i|.:  cc.:n- 
ditioiis. 

At  the  breast  we  found  few:  r.at.  (.■-  in 
charge  of  a  white  man;  thf\  w:.  (:.^,.atd 
in  piece  work,  the  white  dverfceta  wnb  guar- 
anteed 15  shlllioL:>  i  I  :  o.dt  and  3  shillings 
additional  per  fiui  driven:  the  "br^y?.^  ns 
natives  are  called  throughout  Sun  Atr.a 
receive  2  shillings  per  sio-  p    o  k.        r 

3  pence  per  hole  after  i 
shift. 

In    the    city    deep    'ra 
through  a  bed  of  fii.»  c,  i  . 
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»n.it  i>'  -a'A  ::.  h.-  -a:^  way: 
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We  were  taken  to  set?  o:;e  of  the 
or  enciosures.  wherein  the  naltves  ar 
(Strd      The  on f   ■*■•     a  i    at  Builfonte 
tained   1.176  bt;, ..     >     ne  bUck   wo 
called,  each  one  wore  a  leather  band 
brass    tag.    which    Is    numbered 
ranges  fr>  m  3  to  5  shillings  per  shift 
the  compound  the  workers  go  to  t 
at-^thjn  through  a  tunnel  30  feet  be 
surface      They  do   not   leave   their 
during  the  contract  period,  which  Is 
4  months      We  happened  to  visit 
pound  on  Sunday,  a  day  of  rest,  leg 
forced,  when   they   are  permitted  to 
visits   from  th-.ir  women  and  other 
who  exchange  greetings  with  them 
•pertures  in  the  fence. 
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At  the  time  of  this  visit  Mr.  Uickard 
found  that  thf  S'IlI  rr.'ne  of  the  African 
Rand  employed  18  )  oon  -.ative.s  and  19  000 
whites,  the  whites  composed  ch  pfly  of 
skilled  arti.<=;ans  and  overseers.  The  real 
boom  for  the  gold-mine  owners  o  South 
Africa  came  after  M:  R  kard's  visit: 
as  a  result  of  the  si; >>..;;  ;-.aced  on  the 
use  of  gold  for  money  after  the  World 
War.  when  the  need  for  gold  !  <:  he  re- 
demption of  currencies  drc  •  •  price 
of  the  metal  up  and  up  and  othei  values 
down,  finally  our  Government  rec^pnized 
the  prevailing  condition  by  stabilizing 
the  price  of  gold  in  terms  of  our  money 
at  $35  per  ounce,  or  a  raise  of  $1  33  per 
ounce — speaking  of  fat  subsidies  |o  mine 
owners. 

Had  the  advice  of  the  soundj-money 
advocates  prevailed  at  this  tine  and 
silver  had  been  remonetiz*'d  instead  of 
our  Oov«>mment  increasing  the  )rice  of 
gold  and  continuinc  the  demand  that  the 
metal  could  not  supply,  which  foxed  its 
witiidrawal  to  the  storage  vaults  n  Ken- 
tucky, the  world  might  have  been  spared 
much  of  the  depressing  effects  of  the 
vagaries  of  managed  currencies  rnd  the 
American  taxpayer  much  of  thp  over 
burden  of  the  present  public  debt 

Recognizing  at  thi.s  time  the  nc^d  for  a 
broader  metal  base  for  our  currer  cy  and 
the  restoration  of  the  purchasins  power 
of  the  silver  money  of  our  oricnial  cus- 
tomers. Congress  devised  and  pit  into 
operation  in  conjunction  with  tie  Fed 
eral  Reserve  currency  system  thr  Silver 
Purchasing  Act  of  :  •  U  Ahioh  up  to  now 
has  raised  the  volumt.-  (if  silver  ised  as 
money  in  our  currency  to  $2,027.  ?92  552. 
as  of  April  30.  with  the  happy  re^jilt  that 
our  jwn  mining  industry  is  rev 
small  share  of  the  big  profits  : 
producing  the  worlds  money  mt 
an  invigorating  and  stimu'afir 
on  the  mining  indu tv  a'  ■. 
t'  ;    ';-hout  the  coun::  v 

Ar:'.er.c.in  pt^^plf  'o  pvrrv  f  'rrn  - 
endo  and  .sp- c..>i.is  ar^urr.rn-  :ha 
brought  to  bt.ir  :i^.i:r..-r  .>:;v-;t  i: 
fort  to  ':\k-''  .r.'v  av  ivcir,  i.ur  :r...n:r. 
try  and  •  r.v  siiv-T  mines  "h.s  -riij 
in  contnbu'iru'  'n  t>:-»  \\  :>.- 
T'-'^eded  supply  of  rr.oiiev  R'.e'a! 
thf" '.*-'ss,  ;'  IS  rt':-\-ssiirinL;  *o  fi:.d 
prt'^^Ti'-dHV  rr.:a5r:''.a  of  (A'.^e 
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b'a.Ti.s   of   Che  clea.--   hgiit   o:    fa,-; 
pene'rated  the  muric  of  m:.-:r.f<  rrn.i'i.in 
and  at  th.s  I: 


date  the  fa.i. 


^0   so.- 


'.'Tinly  pronounced  in  the  past  and  ac- 
cepted by  authorities  in  high  places,  who 
gravely  warned  us  of  the  deluge  of  silver 
that  overhung  our  country  that  would 
pour  In  to  engulf  us  and  submerge  our 
financial  structure  and  reduce  American 
standards  to  Chinese  levels  once  we 
opened  our  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver, 
has  at  last  been  disproved. 

We  have  put  this  dire  prophecy  to  the 
test  by  buying  all  the  silver  the  world 
has  to  offer,  and  the  deluge  fails  to  come, 
the  silver  is  nowhere  to  be  had.  and  the 
so-called  managed-currency  advocates 
have  changed  their  cry.  We  are  accused 
of  "crude  meddling  with  delicate  mone- 
tary standards"  in  other  countries.  The 
cry  goes  up  that  we  have  "drained  silver 
from  industry  and  other  countries"  treas- 
uries to  our  own  vaults,"  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  all  the  silver  we  have  obtained 
or  could  get  would  only  make  $4,000,000,- 
000  in  money  which  is  a  small  addition  to 
the  $9,000,000,000  of  Federal  Reserve  cur- 
rency in  circulation,  or  a  small  pnvment 
on  the  national  debt  of  $72,000,000,000 
we  owe.  New.  after  all  these  years,  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  the  fallacy  of  this  sol- 
emn contention  that  a  deluge  of  silver 
wculd  ruin  us  if  we  used  the  metal  for 
money  has  been  exploded.  Oh.  shades  of 
Aldridpe.  Allison,  and  John  Sherman, 
come  forth  to  g.ve  us  a  new  argument 
against  silver  as  money! 

The  other  beam  of  the  light  of  facts 
that  illuminates  the  distorted  picture  of 
silver  presented  among  the  innuendoes  of 
the  flippant  statements  of  the  captious 
Sun  correspondent,  facts  that  no  other 
opponent  of  silver  has  acknowledged, 
facts  that  most  of  the  silver  advocates 
have  overlooked,  facts  which  are  com- 
prised in  the  events  that  operated  to  in- 
crease the  world's  supply  of  money  metal, 
just  as  the  r^monetization  of  silver  would 
have  done,  had  the  plan  of  the  bimetallist 
prevailed  and  provided  tbe  supply  if 
money  metal  necessary  to  save  the  world's 
business  from  financial  distress  and  sta- 
bilized our  national  economy  from  the 
adverse  effect  of  the  imp)ending  money 
shortage  and  price  collapse  that  the  sil- 
ver advocates  of  that  day  foresaw. 

These  developmeats  more  than  dou- 
bled the  worlds  gold  supply  by  raising 
the  volume  of  gold  from  five  and  one- 
half  billion  in  1896  to  twelve  billion  in 
1916  with  a  rate  of  production  that  amply 
met  the  worlds  basic  money  require- 
ments in  keeping  even  pace  with  the 
growth  of  pxjpulation  and  commerce. 
Our  captious  correspondent  has  per- 
formed a  real  service  in  explaining  these 
circumstances,  if  he  has  done  nothing 
eL-e.  when  he  sajs: 

Even  as  Bryan  fout;ht.  the  production  of 
gold  which  for  nearly  a  generation  had  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  th*  increased  demand  of 
business  was  mounting  phenomenally.  What 
happened  was  the  cyar  ide  process  which  came 
In  1890  now  made  pcsslble  the  use  of  lean 
ores  previously  wasted  and  the  extraction 
from  the  richer  ores  )iiore  gold  was  obtain- 
able than  by  the  old  method.  New  gold 
f.elds  were  also  opened  up  In  Australia.  South 
.\:rica.  and  presently  in  the  Klondike.  The 
inflation  of  currency  so  long  demanded  by 
every  variety  of  Populist  was  taking  place. 
t  ;•  r.  \  •»'-."  that  cotild  hardly  be  foreseen. 
In-;; ••id  f  ';.p  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  or 
•'::e  ;  si^r.-p  ct  largt  quantities  of  paper 
n..:.tv    ;•.  *,;.<  Uie  addition  of  the  enormous 


quantities  of  gold  to  the  currency  that  was 
bringing  the  expansion  of  the  circulating 
medium  so  long  desired. 

Here  our  correspondent  has  made  a 
factual  statement  that  again  prov- d  th.e 
inexorable  operation  of  the  provisi<in.->  of 
economic  law  so  often  demonstrated  in 
the  past,  which  proved  that  to  have  a 
stable  national  economy  and  steady  price 
level  the  volume  of  money  must  keep 
pace  with  growing  population  and  com- 
merce. 

Everything  our  facetious  correspond- 
ent has  said  about  silver  can  equally  as 
well  be  said  about  gold  if  tlje  metal  was 
meted  out  the  same  treatment.  The 
operation  of  the  Treasury's  silver-pur- 
chase program  has  never  burdened  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  and  has  been  a 
source  of  continual  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment while  the  purchase  of  gold,  since 
the  metal  has  been  revalued,  has  yielded 
no  profit  to  the  Government  and  has  been 
a  source  of  heavy  expense  in  conducting 
some  of  the  Treasury's  fiscal  operations 
whenever  gold  is  bought  and  sterilized — 
as  gold  has  been — stored  and  put  to  no 
use.  The  Government  and  the  tax- 
payers have  lost  the  interest  on  the 
money  paid  out  in  buying  the  gold  while 
it  lies  idle.  Now  let  our  facetious  friend 
explain  that  away  and  while  he  is  using 
his  nimble  wit  trying  to  find  a  fact  and 
distort  it  into  the  semblance  of  an  an- 
swer, let  him  tell  us  when  and  where  any 
government  ever  made  as  large  a  profit 
as  our  Government  has  made  in  buying 
silver  and  revaluing  the  metal  and  put- 
ting it  in  circulation  as  money  in  paying 
current  Government  expenses  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act. 

The  insidious  assault  made  on  silver 
by  the  Economists'  National  Committee 
on  Monetary  Policy  presents  us  with  a 
caricature  and  three  pictures  for  ap- 
praisal. Even  the  caricature  has  shed 
light  on  the  money  subject.  Let  any 
fair-minded  person  compare  the  picture 
of  our  domestic  silver-mining  industry 
and  all  it  means  to  us  here  in  our  own 
country  with  the  picture  of  the  gold- 
mining  Industry  where  most  of  the  gold 
comes  from  with  its  degrading  Negro 
compounds  and  take  their  choice. 

As  to  the  picture  presented  by  this 
group  of  educators  and  their  motive  in 
waging  a  relentless  campaign  to  strike 
down  and  destroy  the  silver-mining  in- 
dustry in  our  own  country  and  add  an- 
other Interest  shackle  to  the  overbur- 
dened and  overtaxed  American  people  in 
their  hour  of  emergency.  I  will  leave 
their  appraisal  to  the  clear  insight  of  any 
patriotic  American  citizen. 


Opposes  Tax  Exemptions 


EXTENSION  OF   REM  APRS 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

OF  MAssACHtJsrr: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREct.M  A  I  IVEd 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1942 

Mr.    CASEY   of   Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  a-.ci  re- 


vise my  remarks.  I  a:r.  i):ea.'-"d  m  pLue 
in  thp  RrcoRD  a  letter  reo  :\'  d  *;v  ir.e 
from  M:  Douglas  Crocker,  c^i  Fi:  hi)u:i:. 
Mass 

Mr.  Crocker  i.<  an  oi;ibland:r.ii  painotie 
American  citizen  vsho  has  lone  bprn  nott-d 
for  his  civic  mindecint  --  H.s  income  is 
such  that  he  is  in  the  Lith'-i  tax  brackets. 
His  letter  shows  a  state  of  minci  \v;:h 
respect  to  the  payment  of  taxes  iha'  is 
most  commendable  and  praiseworthy. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  give  his  views  wider 
circulation  throiirh  the  medium  of  the 

CONGKESSIONM.   IxECOF.D, 

FiTCHBURG,  Mass.,  May  29,  1942. 
Hon.  Joseph  E.  Casey, 

United  States  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D   C. 

Dear  Mr  Casey:  It  has  been  called  to  my 
attention  that  the  Treasury  Department  rec- 
ommends to  Congress  the  limitation  or  elimi- 
nation of  the  exemption  on  incomes  of  organ- 
izations formed  for  religious,  charitable,  and 
educational  purposes.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  present  exemption  Is  covered  by  section 
101  (6). 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  urge  you  to  op- 
pose vigorously  either  the  limitation  or  the 
destruction  of  this  exemption. 

Those  of  us  who  have  incomes  derived 
either  from  investments  or  from  the  power  to 
earn  should  be  taxed  to  the  highest  point 
that  we  can  carry,  and  we  should  pay  our 
taxes  cheerfully  with  the  thought  that  the 
money  thus  raised  will  put  into  the  hands  of 
our  fighting  men  the  weapons  they  need  to 
win  this  war. 

The  foundations,  however,  of  those  things 
for  which  we  are  fighting  are  bound  up  in 
our  religious,  charitable,  and  educational  in- 
stitutions. They  are  faced  with  a  desperate 
struggle  to  continue  their  good  works,  and 
even  with  the  continuation  of  the  exemptions 
now  provided  In-  our  tax  laws,  there  is  twund 
to  be  a  noticeable  curtailment  of  their  activi- 
ties. Every  bit  of  this  curtailment  is  going 
to  be  felt  adversely  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

For  the  above  reasons  I  urge  you  strongly 
to  support   the  continuation  of  the  exemp- 
tions provided  for  religious,  charitable,  and 
educational  Institutions. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Douglas  Crockeb. 


Latin     America — Its     People,     Problems, 
Resources,  and  Share  in  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

(IF    nt:'  H:l.^^■ 

IN    :HE   house  Of    HEPI;E-^EM--\HVES 

Tu^'^dav  Jir:f  30.  I'jll 

M;.  RABAUT  Mr,  Speaker,  in  every 
phase  of  the  wa:  and  of  th^'  biindmc  of 
a  better  world  which  we  hope  will  loih^w 
victory,  th.e  unity  of  the  American  rp- 
publics  1.^  an  important  fae'oi'.  Our 
people  are  reahzmg  the  part  thai  tiie  New 
World  a.';  a  whole,  not  .lu-t  this  country, 
mu.st  rhiv  m  a'.'hifVinu  vic'ory  m  war 
and  vic'oiry  jn  peaef.  Tfv  y  ww  ca.eer  to 
know  moro  about  thf'ir  si^ti  r  rci)ub!ics. 
They  are  a-^kint;  about  tha-  lifo  and  the 
people  and  the  re.souree•.'^  of  thf'  nation.-; 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Following  are 
the  quo.'^tions  that  are  most  generally 
asked,  and  brief  answers  to  each; 


A  When  \<. 
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Twenty-one  1  !i 
M-  xico  are  the  N  u 
lies.     Cuba,    Hail; 
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'n  Aruer 


■  a  • 


can  re- 
we   in- 

.■-,d 


Rt  \  ubiie  are  x'iv 
Ca:  .bbe'.'in,  Cen': 
Co-ta  R,:ea,  Gli.t'e 
ragua,  P,in:inui  . 
South  A;:  eru  .n  ; 
Bolivia,  nra/ii,  C;i 
Paraeiiay,  I'eru   I" 

B,   I-  Sijan;>h.  t 
other  American  i 

No.  only  of  18 


.  : I  n  re p u u - 
anu  the  Dom.nican 
i.xland  nations  of  the 
al     Atnerica    includes 
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Honduras,  Nica- 

,  Salvador.  The 
c-  ri* '  A:  jrentina, 
.   r:,r  a   Ecuador, 

Ub.-;.  y.  aiiU  Venezuela, 
iat.uuage  of  all  the 

■publics? 

Portupuese  is  the  lan- 


guage of  Brazil,  \wie.e  4,i  000  000  people 
compose  about  oni-t;i;:d  ol  the  total 
population  of  the  America,-  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  Haitians,  who  are 
predominantly  of  the  Negro  race,  were 
originally  colonials  of  France,  and  speak 
French. 

C.  How  long  have  these  countries  been 
independent? 

Haiti  was  the  first  after  the  United 
States  to  become  a  sovereign  state,  hav- 
ing won  her  independence  from  Napoleon 
in  1804      Panama  was  the  last,  1903. 

hV:  'h.e  re.^',  vy.Qf^v*  Bra/i!  revolted 
Ir...::.  Spa.n  uud'  i  llu,  :<  ..C'  :'-h:p  of  such 
great  liberators  as  Simon  Bohvar,  Jose 
San  Martin,  and  Bernardo  O'Higgins. 
The  wars  of  liberation,  which  achieved 
the  independence  of  Argentina  in  1816, 
were  finally  completed  when  Cuba  was 
freed  after  the  Spanish-American  War 
in  1898 

Brazil,  whicli  va.<  part  of  the  Portu- 
guese empire,  bf  irne  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment when  Najxileon  invaded  the 
mother  count ly  Afier  the  King  was 
able  to  return  to  L;>b  n.  Brazil  sepa- 
rated from  Portugal  wuh  their  ruler's 
son  as  the  Emperor  Pedro  I.  Brazil  be- 
came a  republic  m  1889  when  Pedro  II 
abdicated, 

D  I.>  coe.peratiijii  be- ween  the  repub- 
lics a  modern  development? 

The  pan-Amencan  ideal  is  almost  as 
old  a>  A:ne:ican  independence.  The 
first  important  expression  of  ;■  ^va  civrn 
by  Bolivar  when  he  called  a  l\.i\  Amtr.- 
can  Congre.ss  at  Panama  in  1826,  in  the 
midst  of  the  wars  of  liberation  H^' 
urged  a  great  Western  Hpmi sphere  ftc;- 
eration  of  free  peoples. 

Henry  Clay  was  another  advocate  of 
inter-American  cooperation.  But  for- 
mal organization  of  the  machinery  to 
make  it  work  began  with  James  G. 
Blame  who  as  Secretary  of  State  called 
the  fii>t  inter- Amerieau  conference, 
winch  met  in  1890,  At  tlu-  tim.  the  Pan 
American  Union  w.e-  lerineo  From  ;i 
ha\e  stemmed  Pan  American  Child  Con- 
pro-- -e-.  Pan  Amei'iean  Sanitary  Confer- 
ence,--, and  :-■'.)  on.  Later  inter-Amencan 
rnoetmgs  worked  out  the  agreements 
that  have  united  the  21  republics  to  resist 
aggression.  • 

For  example,  at  tlie  i:-.!t  r-Amt  rirsn 
Conference  in  Mon'evid'c  m  1933,  pe;:- 
I  ral  resolutions  of  aei'-nifnt  weie 
r'earh'-ri,  Durmp  niefein-,-  -t  Buenos 
Aire:-  in  1936  and  moii'  -  ,-pei. .a;,y  at  Lima 
in  1938.  these  were  turned  into  a  .-pecitic 
deoiara'ion  that  in  thp  event  oi  agcre:-- 
Si'jii    a^diUst    one   American    iiatie,in,    a.i 


wee,ad   CTi-uh    ;,vonip'Iy   on  joint   ac!ie;!i 
to  Dt  taktui- 

Three  wetk,-  ru'er  w^r  bistke  ^  u;  ;a 
Fuiope  ui  l\-^?>\f  the'  A:i.(  ri!  .in  P  r- iiui 
uiauslLi't  iiH'l  at  Paii.»!t:.t  Tris  y  tiieo  to 
set  up  a  system  to  preseive  t.-  tiality, 
vihich  {)rii\ed  ur,p>is,-ib'.i  .:;  I'e  w  (■!  'lie 
Axis  rit  :e:m;ua;iei. -e  { ..'\:v^'.\<.  v  the  woijd. 
But  they  did  establis*;  tie  Int.  • -Aree: - 
ican  Econnmir  ar.d  Fiiianeia,!  A!:i\>.i!y 
Comir.it'M,  uli.ili  lias  helped  erea;  v  to 
mobilize  economic  resources  of  the  .An.er- 
icas  for  war 

After  tile  f.i.i  of  France  the  foreign 
ministers  held  their  second  meet  me  at 
Habana  in  July  1940.  At  this  timt  ll.c 
emphasis  vs.r  .o  ■■  n  joint  resistance  to 
aggression,  and  :ne  m:-,r':;r.e;  v  wa-  set 
up  for  the  calling:  ol  tie  R  :•  .'  o  -  no 
conference — see  section  X  b.  \\-  atttr 
P>  ai]  Harbor 

E  Wliat  is  the  status  of  each  of  the 
other  American  republics  in  the  war,  and 
what  does  each  contribute  to  vie*   ry 

Ten  of  the  republics  have  dn  e:  ■  .:  v  .,r 
on  the  Axis.  Eieh;  more  ha\e  biont  n  (  rf 
relations.  All  Ivr^X'''  adotPed  C':po,n 
principles  of  soliu. !:;•>■  aipi  ad  iie(p,.,e 
vital  supplies  for  the  v.ar  tf!,u!.  'In^  y 
have  succeeded  in  'aklnp  eemmi-n  ai 'leii 
against  thi  atjs.'rt  ■.,-!,  ii's  wiiadi  lia<  --e!  .i 
new  record  w.  :;,'!  ri.a' .e::;,.  ,:tp,.:-.  N) 
group  of  count:  its  e-r-  r  b<  t  :>  m.^.  '.\  ■  a  aS 
high  a  degree  of  orpar  z  ,:a)!i 

Arprntina  lias  ptant'd  'he  Unptd 
State.^  the  iiprit  t>'  xi^v  hi  r  \y  :  :,s  but  dt - 
nied  that  ia\'or  to  our  ,:..  u.as  She  has 
tak'-n  -teps  to  stop  A\;-  pi  ep;aPara:a. 
Fr.  in  l.e!'  we  obtain  wo':'..  :u;u.:^"eu  que- 
braclio — important  in  tannine  a  atba  r  for 
our  i;iri;;,s-ria:  machinery — hid*-'  flax- 
seed, ia--'or  bt  <ins.  beryllium  and  some 
antimony,  mica,  and  zinc — all  ess'nt.al 
to  the  United  Nation.s'  war  efTcrt  t',tiy- 
where  in  the  world. 

Eeili\'ia  lias  bi'oken  cdt  dipa,imapf  rna- 
ticns  with  ih"  Axis.  F\'<.  n  eatla'U'  her 
go\-ernment  aCed  t(  cuib  subver-:\e  ac- 
tivities. Bohwa's  eccneiny  is  :e-,::„d  d  on 
her  mineral  wiuiPri  She  is  ilie  cli.tf  t-,n 
producer  of  riio  hem.spbiere  and  a.^-o 
I  sends  us  antimony,  co  ;ip«  r.  tu:,.i=-s'«  n, 
wolfram.  ar,;d  >;>:;. e  zpa, ,  i,ii-mu':.,  and 
rubber. 

Bra;-::  'r.idp;'  naliv  a  pk,  ai  I)':,  tin  ("^f 
the  IhiPeti  S'aio-  broke  cf!  I'.a-s.ns 
with  the  .Axis  Part  of  her  4  3()0-!ni:e 
coast  line  is  thie  New  World-  roarv^-t 
point  to  the  Old  Braz.i  i-- iw- ^  the  :a!f-(-t 
country  \\\  thf  Western  Hem;.'-ph./re — 
abou'  250  000  -.(P..ii'  !o.l' -  laipM  "lu.n 
the  United  Siatt  s^'^^^auo  'he  'hud  lario -t 
in  the  world,  H^  r  \'a;ifd  retiuans  send 
us  beryllinrn.  rPi    niiuio    lucu-'riai  c:.-,- 

monds,    riianp.iut i.    lu.i,  a.    ai.u    cjuaiiz 

crystal  am  on.:  :).¥.■'  rniniials.  Also  \'ei,;e- 
tabie  oils,  e;.f!ee,  hioe-  and  fibers.  She 
is  oui  chief  renuiininp  source  of  natural 
rubber 

Chile  has  af-c-ided  the  I'tnted  S^p'^s 
the  .same  iiphts  as  ha--  Atprntma  Her 
sentiments  were  ^hown  m  her  Ft-hiuary 
elections  when  the  Popular  Front,  anti- 
Axis  candidate  was  (lee'ed  pre.'^^ident. 
Copi^er,  nitrates,  iodine,  and  wool  are  her 
.  chief  contributions  to  e^ur  war  supplies. 
She  also  sends  us  some  manganese  as  well 
1  ao  Iruit  and  wine. 
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Colombia 

cin- 

jhe  IS 
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Her 


Colombia  broke  relations  witli  the  Axis 
after  Pearl  Harbor  and  has  cffer'd  to  help 
In  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Cpnal.  just 
north  of  her  territory  From 
come  hides,  coffee,  oil.  plat:: 
chona  for  quinine,  and  banan  > 
also  the  world's  groa  '  ~  ;. 
CBieralds. 

Costa  Rica  was  thr  fi:-:  li 
bors  to  enter  the  war  at  our  ^de 
ter-itory.  too.  is  part  of  the  defense  of 
the  Panama  Canal.     She  supplil^s  us  with 
coffee,  cacao,  and  bananas. 

Cuba  wa,s  on '•■  a  ";"i''  h- : 
Rica  in  declar.::.:  .v,:  "n.>- 
public  furnishes  us  with  u: 
naval  base  at  Guar.-^r.irr.  B 
suppli'''s  chrome.  •  ;  :  -  :  : 
sisa:— V  fi'^':'  '..>.■.: '.bl-'  ;r.  w 
tion — nna  hid'--,  a^^  *>.!  a~ 
known  siiRar  and  tobacco 
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Ecuador 
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Canal,  her  support  had  b'-  :; 
Her  principal  ."Jupphes  are  u:> 
centrates.  cacao,  cinchona,  k 
ama     hats,     balsa     woo^i- •  ■ 
known — and  a  little  rubbtr. 

Guatemala,  in  tiie  war  at  oi  r  side,  has 
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as  well  as  some  ru  t>  :    luc  .-.   .nd  sugar. 

come  from  that  country. 

Haiti,    smallest    of    thf    A::i^::can    re- 
publics in  area,  was  one  of  theptrst  to  en- 


f  1 


ter   the  war.     Her  fertil 
coffee,  sugar,  bananas,  ch     i: 
aiMAl. 

Honduras,  too,  was  prompt 
war.     Bananas,   coffee,   mahc 
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canned  beef,  quebracho,  and  the  famous 
South  American  beverage,  yerba  mate. 

Peru  also  broke  off  relations  with  our 
enemies.  Her  efforts  to  curb  alien  ele- 
ments are  important  because  of  her  large 
Japanese  population.  Her  copper,  vana- 
dium, wool,  cinchona,  antimony,  zinc,  and 
rubbfT  help  the* war  effort,  too. 

El  Salvador,  at  war  since  December, 
produces  coffee,  sisal,  and  balsam. 

Uruguay,  an  early  and  ardent  foe  of 
Axis  propaganda,  and  author  of  a  plan  to 
offer  naval  bases  and  facilities  to  any 
American  power  at  war  with  a  non- 
American  nation,  broke  off  relations  with 
our  enemies  in  January.  Flaxseed,  hides, 
wool,  and  meat  are  her  material  contri- 
bution. 

Vene2uela  broke  off  relations  with  the 
Axis  even  before  the  meeting  of  American 
foreign  ministers  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  rec- 
ommended such  action  to  all  the  repub- 
lics in  January.  Oil,  hides,  coffee,  and 
cacao  are  her  principal  exports.  Vene- 
zuela is  the  world's  third  greatest  oil 
producer. 

These  countries  have  become  virtually 
our  sole  source  of  certain  materials  such 
as  tin.  tungsten,  antimony,  natural  rub- 
ber, chromium,  and  some  vegetable  oils. 
P  Are  the  other  American  repubhcs  all 
tropical  countries? 

There  Is  as  great  a  variety  of  climate  ' 
and  other  geographical  conditions  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande  as  north  of  it.  Our 
neighbors  are  not  at  all  alike  in  that  or 
in  almost  any  other  respect.  Even  in  the 
actual  tropical  belt  vast  areas  are  at  such 
high  altitudes  that  the  climate  is  temper- 
ate. There  are  hot.  steamy  jungles,  but 
there  are  also  the  perpetual  snows  of  the 
Andes  and  the  cold  plains  of  the  south- 
ern tips  of  Argentina  and  Chile,  great 
treeless  plateaus,  and  fertile  valleys. 

The  highest  mountain  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Mount  Aconcagua,  between 
Argentina  and  Chile,  soars  up  for  22.834 
feet.  Lake  Titicaca.  between  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  is  South  America's  largest  lake  and 
the  highest  in  the  world,  12.500  feet,  that 
can  be  navigated  by  steam  vessels.  The 
mightiest  river  in  the  world  is  the  Ama- 
zon. Even  in  the  smaller  countries  there 
are  such  great  contrasts  that  the  At- 
lantic Railroad  in  Costa  Rica  rises  5.137 
fe>-    ;r,  103  miles. 

Cr  Way  must  the  United  States  share 
>.  v.v'  scarce  supplies  with  its  neighbors? 
In  order  to  do  their  share  in  the  whole 
hemisphere  war  program,  the  American 
republics  must  import  certain  things  they 
d  "'  n-.  ik  themselves.  They  must  have 
road  .':.a-.n;npry  to  open  up  areas  from 
which  we  will  draw  increased  strategic 
supplies.  They  must  have  tin  plate  for 
their  canneries,  some  iron  and  steel  for 
their  essential  construction,  some  textile 
and  mining  machinery  for  basic  indus- 


I  .\  -:rr.a!l  amount  may  keep  whole  indus- 
tries going  and  re'pay  the  expense  many 

'  times  in  war  materials.  In  other  lines  1 
or  2  percent  of  our  production  will  keep 
rh-  economies  of  all  the  other  American 
republics  stable  and  enable  them  to  resist 
Ax  <  propaganda.  That  is  why  our  Gov- 
ernment has  announced  the  policy  of 
sharing,  giving  the  other  republics  equal 
Troa'ment  with  our  own  civilian  needs. 


Already  we  have  shipped  much  to 
them.  We  will  continue  to  do  so  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

H.  How  do  we  help  expand  production 
In  the  other  American  republics? 

Besides  trying  to  supply  all  the  machin- 
ery they  need  to  increase  their  output  of 
war  supplies,  the  United  States  cooper- 
ates by  sending  technical  assistance. 
Our  experts  are  helping  in  many  coun- 
tries to  introduce  the  latest  methods  of 
production,  and  they  are  also  learning 
from  our  neighbors.  Young  men  from 
the  other  republics  are  studying  in  our 
technical  schools  and  factories  so  as  to  be 
able  to  serve  their  cwn  countries  better. 
We  are  helping  Bolivia  improve  high- 
ways to  the  tin  mines,  helping  Brazil  with 
the  railways  to  her  iron  mines,  studying 
possibilities  for  newsprint  production  in 
Chile  and  other  countries,  and  so  on  in 
all  the  other  republics.  Thes€  measures 
help  get  us  vital  raw  materials,  so  that 
the  whole  process  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
real  partnership. 

I.  What  is  the  coffee  agreement  and 
how  does  it  work? 

The  coffee  agreement  is  a  market-con- 
trol measure  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  and  the  14  American  ccffee- 
producing  coimtries — Brazil.  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica.  Cuba.  Dominican  Republic. 
Ecuador,  El  oalvador.  Guatemala,  Haiti. 
Honduras.  Mexico,  Nicaragua  P-^ru,  and 
Venezuela.  It  went  into  effect  April  16. 
1941.  and  has  been  highly  successful  in 
stabilizing  the  industry. 

The  agreement  sets  up  quotas  that  each 
country  may  export  to  the  United  States 
and  this  country  will  receive.  Brazil, 
the  biggest  producer,  is'  allowed  more 
than  half  of  the  to^al  and  the  quotas, 
range  downward  to  less  than  2  percent 
each  of  our  total  imports  for  Peru  and 
Honduras. 

The  need  for  such  an  agreement  can 
be  seen  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  in 
the  crop  year  1937-38  Brazil  produced 
nearly  3,000.000,000  pounds  of  coffee  and 
destroyed  65  percent  of  it  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  keep  prices  up.  Nevertheless  th<i 
average  price  to  the  United  States  im- 
porter fell  until  just  before  the  agreement 
it  was  only  a  fraction  more  than  5  cent  s 
a  pound,  a  level  disastrous  to  producers. 
The  agreement  not  only  stabilized  th; 
industry  but  raised  prices. 

J.  What  is  the  position  of  tropical 
America  in  the  rubber  situation? 

Rubber  is  a  tree  native  to  Brazil.  1 1 
fact  Its  Latin  name  is  havea  brasiliensis 
and  for  many  years  Brazil  had  a  virtual 
monopoly.  Maximum  production  came 
in  1912  with  49,000  tons,  about  1  month's 
normal  supply  of  the  United  States  now- 
adays. 

Meanwhile  cuttings  had  been  smug- 
gled out.  The  Dutch  East  Indies  and 
Malaya  cultivated  them  in  plantation;, 
whereas  in  Brazil  the  trees  had  been  al- 
lowed to  grow  wild.  Careful  selection 
of  high-yielding  strains  and  a  very  cheap 
labor  supply  in  the  east  gradually  gave 
those  areas  control  of  the  market.  By 
1932,  in  spite  of  greatly  expanded  de- 
mands for  rubber.  South  American  prc- 
duction  had  dropped  to  6.500  tons. 

Now  there  is  a  strong  movement  to 
bring  rubber  back  to  its  original  home. 
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Exp'Timents  have  been  ronciucTd  for 
ni.tny  yt  ai-  to  develop  !!'•-•-  wr.nuine  to 
disease  and  to  work  oid  !:>•  best  planta- 
tion methods.  The-  Urv.ied  States  has 
helped  in  this,  and  has  now  sent  exp-rts 
to  assist  in  increasii-.e  to.f  ur.n^d'a'e 
collpC'.cn  of  wild  rubber.  'lh:>  year  we 
will  t:  '■  m^re  than  Siuth  America  pro- 
duced at  her  former  peak  in  T'ld  K-'i- 
mates  for  this  year  run  froni  60  uOO  or 
70,000  tons  up. 

K  How  important  are  bananas  in  the 
trade  of  the  other  American  republics? 
In  normal  times  bananas  were  fifteenth 
on  the  list  of  exports  of  the  other  An-.^ri- 
can  republics,  ranking  just  above  :.:i  but 
were  of  much  greater  importance  to  a 
few  of  the  countries.  The  United  Slates 
took  80  percent  of  the  crop,  or  more  than 
4,000,000  bunches  a  month. 

In  the  case  of  Panama,  bananas  ac- 
counted for  nearly  three-fourths  of  her 
exports,  Honduras  more  than  half, 
Guatemala  nearly  30  percent,  Costa  Rica 
more  than  one-fourth. 

These  large  exports  were  not  an  un- 
mixed blessing.  Dependence  on  one  crop 
is  dangerous.  Disease  has  made  great  in- 
roads on  banana  groves,  and  war  has  re- 
duced shipping  facilities  for  fruit.  Some 
of  these  countries,  once  referred  to  as 
banana  republics,  are  now  turnint;  to  a 
similar  plant,  abaca  or  manila  h.m.p  .i 
fiber  badly  needed  for  war  and  (  :.■  \\< 
used  to  import  from  the  Far  East. 

L.  What  is  the  transportation  situa- 
tion in  the  other  American  republics? 

Transportation  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
hemisphere  prosperity,  unity,  and  suc- 
cess in  w'ar  a:  d  ;  >  ace.  One  of  the  great- 
est links  is  the  Pan  American  Highway, 
which  will  run  from  Alaska  to  Argen- 
tina. A  very  large  part  of  it  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande  is  being  used  The  United 
States  has  made  $78,000,000  available  to 
other  countries  for  its  completion. 

Waterways  are  tremendously  impor- 
tant, too.  In  some  of  the  rep  b  irs.  Bra- 
zil has  40.000  miles  of  nd md  w  derwavs 
now  navigable  and  plan-  ni   :  < 

New  railroads  are  b*  ini'  buii!  and  wtth. 
International  development  in  nund.  Tlie 
South  American  republics  are  cooperat- 
ing with  each  other,  and  the  United 
States  has  already  allocated  cert^ain  sup- 
plies tc  'th'^i'  roads,  recopnizu^s  their 
in:p  ■■'•;n:ce  in  supplvine  us. 

Normal  traffic  with  the  United  States, 
of  course,  is  largely  by  ship,  and  before 
Pearl  Harbor  th.is  c.-unt:y  i;ad  pr-Mtly 
increased  the  nund)(  r  rd  i':-  V' s-i ■!...•  on 
inter-American  nu'ev  Tiie'  ptmiai^n' 
gain  in  Iv-niiMd-'-re  'r:..;*'  t-;pe"-o  ;ttder 
the  war  w.U  b<;  a  pvinrtn'  :v  L::i:n  also 
for  the  United  States  merchan'  rnarir.e 
M.  What  is  the  probable  fir  are  of 
aviation  in  the  other  repubhe^? 

In  the  past  our  neighbors  have  bef  n 
more  air-minded  than  we  have.  Co- 
lombia had  the  first  commercial  an  line 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  S.r.ce  thrn 
many  Central  and  Si-utli  An:>i:ean  e^'Un- 
trles  have  found  *he  an-wer  to.  tluir 
transportation  problen.s  :n  aviation 

Freight  as  w>dl  as  pa^'^-npers  and  mail 
are  now  carried  bv  pduv  acros.-  pa'hicss 
jungles,  over  th.-'  hudi  Aiu\v>.  along 
stretches  of  uninhabited  cua-st  b€dwecn 
Impirtant  cities  Planes  .serve  communi- 
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ti>'s  that  ccaild  >  nly  be  reach'  ri  b-  '.nrr  bv 
w.'.  k>  (d  painful  'ravel. 

A",  'ht  republics  are  eager  t  ■  irr.;::  ive 
and  '  \i:a'ui  flvdr  air  lines.  Afier  tl"u  v.'ar 
'h'  I  ::;•■  ol  S  a'f  •  will  have  plants  capa- 
ble of  producing  many  thousands  of 
transport  planes  a  year.  Our  neighbors 
will  be  a  big  potential  market  for  these 
craft.  Thu^  a  great  industry  in  this 
country  w.li  be  kept  busy  building  up  the 
greater  prosperity  and  unity  of  the  whole 
hemisphere. 

N.  Does  the  press  help  bring  about 
hemisphere  solidarity? 

Most  of  the  newspan^-^;  and  magazines 
of  all  the  21  American  Id  publics  are  not 
only  advocates  of  hemisphere  solidarity 
but  work  for  it  by  printing  news,  articles, 
and  pictures  that  help,  us  understand 
each  other. 

The  space  devoted  to  our  neighbors  by 
the  United  States  press  is  growing  in 
volume  and  improving  in  quality.  In 
turn,  their  papers  are  printing  more 
about  us  and  in  a  more  friendly  as  well 
as  more  informative  tone.  Dean  Acker- 
man  of  Columbia  University's  School  of 
Journalisn.  vh;:  r  cently  returned  from 
a  tour  of  C.  ntiai  and  South  America, 
says  Unitt  n  States  sources  of  news  are 
so  much  lik>  d  th-re  that  they  control 
thn  new<=  read  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Niz.  propaganda  has  been  ousted  in 
at  eat  measure,  he  and  other  observers 
:',..:ree.  because  the  news  and  articles  from 
m.  Upw  « d  States  are  more  accurate. 
Strv:rt  id  'he  p:i\;i'f  !"'ss  associations 
is  su;;p.' rner;''\i  by  ra  v^  leature  stories 
and  pictures  supplied  by  :b.e  Office  of 
In'.ir-Aniericai.  Affair-  s>'-h  to  liie  pr^s"^ 
as'-ociatK.nis  and  dir--v-lv  -o  paper.^  and 
magazines  m  thf'  eihei 

O    Di'-'S    the    radiu    Iv 
heiiii>ph'  re  solidarity? 

Wlud  h.as  been  ^aid  about  the  press  ap- 
{di'd  ai.-o  to  rad.o.  The  United  States 
stations  are  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
teresitd  m  programs  about  the  other 
Ani*  ruans.  .^s  an  example  it  may  be 
r:.!!ed  that  8.50  «tatior::-  welcomethe  in- 
fri  n.atioroal  material  about  these  coun- 
ir  ;•  -  se/  out  (ah  week  by  the  OfiBce  of 
lo.tt  r-.Anierican  .^fTairs. 

S  u*  h  !  f  *  n-  R  <  Grande,  our  programs 
art^  d-ontd  to  uith  ever-increasing  at- 
tention. This  is  true  o:  both  short-wave 
;in.d  j.  ;o:-\\a\-e  program.^.  Not  long  ago. 
Ax.s  sliort  wave  dominated  the  field. 
That  i>  far  from  trut  now.  This  short- 
w:.\e  a  idiene"  >  :ari:>'!y  n  news  audience, 
and  lout'  a  .Sia'fs  nt  v-,  ~  p:i.L:rams  beamed 
to  Ceiitra!  a*id  South  Anv  nca  have  risen 
11  em  3y  \o  C3  a  day.  In  addition  to  these 
sh.o'  -wave  propiams.  m.iny  of  which  are 
rebroadcast  by  local  stations,  transcribed 
material  for  short-wave  use  is  being  sent 
t.i  or.;  'iphb<-^rs  in  bo;h  greater  quantity 
anc  ;r-ory. 

P.  Do  tile  m(\ies  heip  briPi.;  about 
ht  mopi^.ere  solidarity  1' 

Mid:':!.^  m  C>  n'ral  and  South  America 
k:o  w  loily  sn  inucli  about  the  United 
S'aits  as  they  see  in  the  movies.  The 
opinion  cf  our  own  citizens  about  their 
la  :^;lP)ci,-  ;-  larjeiy  lormed  by  the  films 
they  see. 

In  order  t(j  make  tirese  films  niorr  val- 
uable to  the  work  of  p!-<  motmg  un.der- 
standmg,  the  Motion  Picture  Soc.cy  for 
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shores.  In  a;;o.=  .:•  n  .  ■>  s  -'':■  o; ;  ^,.a  ;■■'■  ■'■-; 
of  nonthcairu...  Ii.n.>.  Pi.cli  (d  :• 
millimeter,  has  been  unde;  taken  d\ 
Office  of  T'^O' : -.American  .-Mhi.is  ir; 
operation  wiili  go\-ernm<:it  a;.v;  yi: 
agencies.  These  are  arranged  for  sh  v. - 
ing  by  private  and  ofQcial  groups  b  tli  :n 
this  country  and  the  other  repuudt 

ej     H    .\    do  educational  standaid-    :n 
the  Ameiican  republics  compare? 

Education,  from  the  earliest  colonial 
times,  has  been  an  ideal  of  the  whole 
New-  World.  Since  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors, were  settled  long  before  the  United 
States,  their  educational  tradition  is  also 
longer.  Before  Harvard  was  founded, 
in  1636,  there  had  been  established  be- 
low the  Rio  Grande  institutions  now 
known  as:  University  of  Santo  Domingo, 
1538:  of  M^exico.  1553:  of  San  Nicolas  de 
Hidalgo,  Mexico.  1561:  of  San  Marcos, 
Pera.  1571;  of  Colombia.  1573;  of  Cor- 
doba, 1613:  of  San  Francisco  Xavier.  Bo- 
livia 1*^24  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mex'co, 
1624.  C  ,;a  Rica,  although  she  has  onlv 
500  soldiers,  has  one  school  for  every  800 
of  her  people. 

In  this  field  as  in  others  it  is  not  p'xs- 
sible  to  generalize  safely  about  all  the 
countries.  Their  school  systems  st  sn 
different  from  ours  that  they  cauv:<  :  !  e 
fairly  compared. 

R.  Is  the  study  of  Spanish  and  P  r*  i- 
gfuese  growing  in  the  United  Stau^" 

\  :v  rapidly.  It  is  estimated  that 
1,000,000  persons  are  now  studying  tlicse 
languages.  Associations  of  educators. 
.schools,  and  colleges,  'lo  I'nited  S'ates 
Office  of  Education,  tlie  omce  ol  Inter- 
American  Affairs  and  others  are  cooper- 
ating to  i=;p::;\  be'ur  teaching  aids  and 
methods.  B  "  k-^  charts,  demonstra- 
tion centers  a:;d  special  teaching  courses 
are  part  of  the  j  loeram 

In  Texas  80.000  eicnentary  school 
children  b"cr)n  the  stud\-  of  S-am-r:  en 
February  i  as  part  of  their  regular 
course.  A*  112  leading  universities  a 
50-percent  increase  in  the  nunti  t  r  rf 
students  taking  Spanish  has  bee-  :  -fd. 
S.  "What  are  the  health  condit,  :i:  n 
the  oth<'r  Ano  ;,(  ;jn  republics? 

It  Is  ;n-,r-^i^e •■;:..  to  cenerahze  nb'^'id 
such  a  larcf  i^n  1  -.-a-r'-d  h-ea  H'^^^w.o'.'r. 
death  rates  w'^ift-  cvf  an  :r.d](\i':' v.  'f 
health  conditiuus.  range  from  10.3  m 
Uruguay  (lower  than  the  United  States, 
where  in  the  same  year  th.  r:r(  v  .i> 
10.6)  to  24.6  in  Chile. 

All  the  republics  have  national  health 
departments,  and  their  hospitals,  unhke 
ours,  are  nearly  all  government  Institu- 
tions. The  first,  in  what  is  now  the 
Dominie  m  F\  p'-blic.  was  founded  before 
1503  Many  ol  the  hospitals  and  clinics 
are  fina:,ced  by  lotteries.  Grt  at  strides 
have  be>.  n  mad-  in  r*  ■  •■:■/  y.  ar^-^  in  im- 
provinii  waur  ;-u;.;p.ie.;  aria  ■sanitary  (■.  n- 
ditions  t:e!i>  :  ally. 
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T  ?{  '.V  (iocs  the  Unr*d  S' ^  •-'<;  h* '.p 
p;    ::•.'  '••  h'-alth  among  r>  r•.■'■.::^cf';•-  ' 

fri:  rr.edical  experts,  sanitat  on  enel- 
r-  :  V  and  nurses  have  help'  --l  '  "^  rnn;b:->.t 
ci-  i>e  throughout  the  h-rr..  ;,  :•  A'. 
the  same  time,  the  United  S:ates  ha;s 
solved  some  of  its  o.vn  medical  p.-rb!ems 
through  the  work  of  South  am  Central 
American  scientists,  who  have  noneered 
in  the  field  of  tropical  medicin* . 

Promotion  of  public  health,  therefore, 
has  bt^n  a  g.-nuinely  coop'-ra: 
for    many   years.     Snce    rJ02 
American  Sanitary  Bureav..  a1 

".■   "'.p   21   republics.  Iud   bvcn   a 

P. .-.ate    foundations   lave   also 

helped  to  combat  diseases  and 

sanii  ation. 

In  March  1S42  the  most 
Inter- American  health  and  sanitation 
program  in  history  was  announced.  A 
special  division  was  e.stabli.^hfjd  in  the 
OCace  of  Inter-Am-nc :,:-.  .^"! 
erate  wlh  'h'>  o'Ilt  :  ■  i 
headed    t-v    I):     Ci     .  -;      C 
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U.  What  are  the  standards 


legislation  in  the  other  republ  cs? 

The  tradition  of  5.uch  laws  i ;  vory  old 
south  of  the  Rio  G;andr  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  colonial  '.r:i-.-  hi,.  :.ir  more 

advanced  \V' Ifrire  s>ji' :7-.-  ■':..■.:]  E:-.sIand, 
and  th' y  vs  re  intiia^  J  ::.'  the 
colonies.  The  tradition  has  ;» •  n  car- 
ried f^n  Chile  in  1924  in:i".e'  :  t'^d  the 
first  -  >  •..il-'iecurity  systen;  ;;:  :.-  West- 
t;n  H    n;.^ph.r- 

riLubhcs    h- 


ir.   ::  -  i 
retK' ir.-r-/     p 
sickr.'. --5^   u.^.^i.>:ar^. 


v.ork- 
" -ation  systems.  i>ension  or 
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■n>y  f..^, 


deal  of  attention  to  housing 
sanitation,     accident     prevenijion 
m*  dical  care  for  workers. 

.A:',    ::,'-  :•  ^'.r.a    ftature   is 


of  iht^  publ:c  .-ivial-security  f  u  id^  invest 

their  nvn'^-'y  la  model  housinr  projects. 

\'    W;.  i:  sports  aremos:  V'  pi  a;  ;n  the 

Grande  either  rugby  or  soccer    probably 

h  .iiU  'he  fl' :d  Golf  and  tennis  are 
p.  :...].ii\  ui.d  Ufc.iuse  of  the  generally 
mild  climates  can  be  played  al  the  year 
r"-;rd  in  mrs*  ph'^t^es.  Chile.  Bolivia,  and 
A:^:.'.:'.i  a:*^  particularly  pocd  at  win- 
ter sports,  the  Andes  ofTerinc  ample  >'fc;- 
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Inter-American  cooperation  Is  a  pro- 
pram  of  free  peoples  working  together 
for  a  free  world.  It  is  fulfillment  of  the 
good-neighbor  policy  stated  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  first  inaugural  address 
on  March  4.  1933.  when  he  said: 

I  would  dedicate  this  Nation  to  the  policy 
of  the  good  neighbor,  the  neighbor  who  reso- 
lutely respects  hims-elf.  and.  because  he  does 
so.  respects  the  rights  of  others^the  neigh- 
bor who  respects  his  obligations  and  respects 
the  v^nctity  of  his  agreements  In  and  with 
a  world  of  neighbors. 

This  is  simply  the  neighborliness  that 
the  average  man  shows  for  the  family 
next  door.  The  man  may  lend  his  neigh- 
bor S5  until  pay  cay.  The  nation  lends 
a  neighbor  five  milHons  to  build  a  new 
industry.  The  .man  helps  his  neighbor 
to  fix  his  car.  The  nation  helps  its  neigh- 
bor to  set  up  a  whole  transportation 
system.  In  short.  inter-American  coop- 
eration is  just  ordinary  friendliness  and 
thou!?htfulness. 

X  What  were  the  real  results  of  the 
R.o  de  Janeiro  Conference? 

This  conference  was  the  third  held  by 
the  American  foreign  ministers.  It  met 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  January  15.  1942.  at 
the  call  of  Chile,  to  consider  joint  action 
of  the  21  repubhcs  in  view  of  the  Axis 
attack  on  the  United  States.  Chile,  fol- 
lowing a  plan  of  action  drawn  up  at  the 
two  previous  conferences,  put  in  the  call 
for  the  meeting  2  days  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor. The  very  fact  that  one  of  our 
neighbors  was  so  prompt  in  reacting  to 
the  attack  upon  us  in  itself  shows  the 
benefits  of  inter-American  cooperation. 

The  principal  acts  of  the  conference, 
ail  of  them  adopted  unanimously,  were: 
First,  the  recommendation  that  all  Amer- 
ican nations  break  off  relations  with  the 
Axis:  second,  a  master  plan  to  mobilize 
all  the  resources  of  the  hemisphere  for 
victory;  third,  a  resolution  to  curb  sub- 
versive activities;  fourth,  the  proposals 
that  led  to  the  cooperative  health  and 
sanitation  program  now  under  way; 
fifth.  i3Ians  for  reconstruction  after  the 
war  to  make  permanent  the  gains  we 
are  achieving;  sixth,  a  resolution  that  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  Inter-American 
Defense  Board,  which  now  sits  at  Wash- 
ington. All  the  republics  are  represent- 
ed and  a  United  States  general  is  chair- 
n'.;in 

Y.  What  United  States  Government 
agencies  take  part  in  the  program  of  in- 
te- American  cooperation? 

It  mtght  almost  be  easier  to  list  those 
which  do  not.  Of  course,  the  State  De- 
partment is  charged  primarily  with  our 
fnre;gn  relations.  The  War  and  Navy 
Departments  cooperate  in  defense  of  the 
'^hole  hemisphere.  The  Treasury  con- 
.-ults  on  their  financial  problems,  and  of 
cot;:>-  :  uses  the  money  for  the  whole 
pr^ttam.  Agriculture.  Commerce.  Inte- 
:  :  Labor  contribute  in  their  respective 
f'.eids.  So  does  the  Export-Import  Bank 
m  loans,  the  Federal  Security  Agency  in 
education,  social  security,  and  so  forth, 
and  the  B  .i:d  n-  Economic  Warfare  in 
war  problen::^  ol  supply. 

Tj  assist  in  weaving  all  these  activities 
and  n-.Ar-.v  more  into  one  pattern,  the 
0;!rce  f  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Amer- 
ican .AfYairs  \v  is  formed  in  August  1940. 
\v  :k  ;o:  witn  all  Government  agencies 
,  and  :n  especially  close  cooperation  with 


the  State  Department,  it  also  coordinates 
the  efforts  of  private  groups  in  the  field. 

Z.  How  can  the  individual  citizen  h^dp 
promote  hemisphere  unity? 

By  taking  an  active  interest  in  it. 
Every  citizen  can  increase  our  under- 
standing of  our  neighbors  so  far  as  he 
himself  is  concerned.  He  can  read  about 
them  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books,  hear  about  them  on  the  radio, 
listen  to  their  music,  attend  lectures  and 
study  courses  that  seek  to  interpret  their 
people  and  their  institutions.  By  learn- 
ing Spanish  and  Portuguese,  he  can  in- 
crease his  pleasure  and  profit  from  these 
activities. 

If  his  hobby  is  art,  literature,  sports, 
photography,  music,  history,  or  dancing, 
he  can  get  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  out 
of  the  South  and  Central  American 
achievements  in  these  fields. 

Using  the  products  of  the  other  Amer- 
ican republics  is  also  a  practical  form  of 
hemisphere  solidarity.  So  is  participa- 
tion in  local  community  events  of  an 
inter-American  nature. 

In  the  long  run.  the  cooperation  of  the 
21  American  republics  must  be  based  upon 
their  citizenry  The  people  themselves, 
under  the  system  we  all  believe  in,  are 
the  real  force  behind  our  freedom  and 
progress. 


Wart.nie   Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  GF.flRGEA.  PADDOCK 

F    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKT.\TIVES 

Tuesday,  Jujie  30.  1942 

Mr.  PADDOCK.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  newspa- 
per articles: 
[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  30  1942) 

A     CHALLENGE     TO     VOTELESS     CITIZENS 

(By  Merlo  Pusey) 

Last  week  a  Member  of  Congress  threw 
dow^n  a  challenge  to  Washington.  Some 
lackadaisical  half-citizens  of  this  voteless 
City  may  have  interpreted  Representative 
Paddock's  proposal  as  a  magnanimous  offer 
from  Capitol  HIU  to  relieve  them  of  their  dis- 
franchisement. But  it  was  nothing  of  the 
sort.  It  was  merely  a  gauntlet  flung  down  In 
front  of  a  community  which,  politically 
speaking,  is  still  half  asleep. 

To  be  sure.  Mr.  Paddock  has  taken  up  the 
cause  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  many 
Congressmen  before  him  have  done.  After 
proposing  that  Congress  forthwith  set  up 
machinery  through  which  the  District  can 
elect  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  is  drafting  a  bill  to  carry  out  that 
purpofe  But  Mr.  Paddock  has  no  illusions 
about  handing  this  voteless  city  a  gift  on  a 
silver  platter.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that 
his  bill  will  not  t>e  worth  the  paper  it  is 
wTltten  on  unless  apathetic  Washington  rises 
up  and  demands  that  Congress  give  the 
measure  favorable  attention. 

In  short.  Mr  Paddock  has  merely  opened 
the  door  of  opportunity.  Whether  Washlng- 
tonlans  ever  enter  that  door  will  depend  al- 
most wholly  upon  themselves  For  the  his- 
tory of  the  68  years  since  suffrage  was  abol- 
ished here  has  amply  proved  that  Cone  '  ss 
will   do   nothing   about   restoring   this   tisbt 
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flghft  off  daHMCnu:y  until  a  u:..;ed  r.  :ir.:vvi!.ity 
denuindB  acUob. 

There  is  only  one  voice  that  really  moves  a 
democratic  government  to  action.  That  is 
the  voice  of  the  people.  Countries  with  pop- 
ular gove: :  Tilt  nts  often  permit  atrocious 
abuses  t  e\  -t  until  the  people  become 
aroused  r:  :  t; 'mand  the  adoption  of  re- 
forms. Ii.  !  :  words,  there  Is  nothing  about 
democracy  that  gives  any  assurance  of  good 
government  or  fair  treatment  of  citizens. 
Democracy  merely  makes  it  possible  for  cit- 
izens to  demand  the  adherence  of  public  of- 
ficials to  the  principles  which  the  community 
wishes  to  uphold. 

Now,  of  course.  Washlngtonlans  are  under 
a  great  handicap  In  making  their  demands 
effective.  Since  the  community  Is  disfran- 
chised there  Is  no  one  to  speak  for  it.  There 
Is  no  effective  agency  to  mobilize  public 
opinion.  Undoubtedly  this  vicious  circle 
works  to  the  city's  disadvantage.  The  people 
have  no  voice  because  they  remain  disfran- 
chised because  there  is  no  voice  of  the  people. 
If  progress  Is  to  be  made,  therefore,  this 
vicious  circle  must  be  broken.  We  have  to 
start  from  where  we  are.  Since  there  is  no 
official  machinery  for  the  mobilization  of 
public  opinion,  unofficial  machinery  will  have 
to  be  Improvised.  Since  the  community  has 
no  elected  leaders,  it  will  have  to  single  out 
from  its  host  of  civic  leaders  a  group  that  will 
become  a  spearhead  for  a  community-wide 
movement.  If  the  community  does  not  have 
sufficient  civic  spirit  to  put  over  such  a  simple 
undertaking,  all  the  talk;'  :•  w*  :in  do  about 
home  rule  in  the  District  \v.:i  ni.ir.e  very  Utile 
Impression. 

Many  excuses  can  be  found,  of  course,  for 
yawning  and  settling  back  Into  apathy.  For 
one  thing,  all  movements  to  restore  the 
franchise  have  failed  for  nearly  seven  decades. 
The  current  proposal,  moreover.  woxUd  give 
the  District  only  a  voteless  delegate,  whereas 
Americans  living  in  the  Capital  are  certainly 
entitled  to  as  much  representation  in  the 
National  Legislature  as  those  living  in  Phila- 
delphia or  Los  Angeles.  The  proposal  thus 
offers  much  less  than  many  patriotic  and 
enthusiastic  Wa^hit-r-nvT'^  hqv'>  worked  for 
over  a  period  of  ye  :  s  \V!,y  should  anyone 
get  excited  over  tl  e  pri^pect  of  electing  a 
voteless  delegate? 

When  all  the  excuses  for  Ignoring  thi.«  chal- 
lenge have  been  made,  however,  Washington 
must  still  choose  between  advancement  and 
retreat.  Failure  to  accept  the  challenge 
would  virtually  cut  off  hope  that  the  city 
may  regain  a  place  within  the  circ'.p  ^i  cu^m- 
ocracy  In  the  near  future  For  the  Suinniers- 
Capper  resolution  to  give  the  District  na- 
tional representation  has  been  turned  down. 
and  numerous  plans  for  reorganization  ot  tt.e 
local  government  have  been  thrown  Into  the 
ash  can.  It  is  unmistakably  evident  that  the 
community's  best  chance  of  making  progress 
is  to  concentra'^e  i's  energy  behind  this 
shorter  step  in  The  direction  of  the  goal  we 
wish  to  reach 

The  most  significant  fact  about  the  pro- 
posed election  of  a  District  Delegate  is  that  it 
would  give  the  city  an  acknowledged  leader, 
which  it  now  lacks  An  energetic  and  Intelli- 
gent citizen  in  that  position  could  be  of  In- 
estimable service  to  the  District.  He  coiUd 
focus  public  opinioii  upon  disgraceful  condi- 
tions that  ought  to  be  cleaned  up.  He  could 
interpret  the  wishes  of  the  city  to  Congress 
In  a  way  that  no  official  can  now  do.  And,  of 
course,  he  would  notably  minimize  the  bur- 
den of  Congress  In  legislating  for  the  District. 
No  doubt  the  mere  act  of  going  to  the  polls 
to  vote  for  a  District  spokesman  would  have 
an  electrifying  effect  upon  this  disfranchised 
city.  Civil  and  political  Interests  that  have 
been  dormant  since  the  days  of  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  would  suddenly  be  revived.  The  pres- 
ent feeling  of  hopelessness  because  the  com- 
munity can  do  nothing  officially  to  make  its 
Influence  felt  v.  n!  ;  at  least  b<  n  ;*;.,ittd 
Washington  wcuki  o:.rc  more  bt  ab:  t..  ::..ike 
its  voice  heard.    And  that  is  the  begimiing  of 


all    reforms   and   public   Improvements   in   a 
democracy. 

There  is  every  Indication  that  the  congres- 
sional sponsor  of  this  Idea  Is  sincere  In  his 
desire  to  help  the  District  emerge  from  Its 
present  hapless  position.  The  effect  would 
be  much  the  same,  however.  If  he  had  acted 
with  a  cynical  desire  to  put  the  District  on 
the  spot.  That  Is  to  say.  he  Is  putting  our 
professed  Interest  in  a  restoration  of  voting 
rights  to  the  test.  If  the  community  decides 
to  pick  up  the  challenge,  he  and  many  other 
Members  of  Congress  will  do  their  utmost  to 
take  Washlngtonlans  out  of  the  voteless  cate- 
gory which  they  now  occupy  alone  with  the 
Insane,  the  Illiterate,  and  convicted  felons. 
But  If  Washlngtonlans  are  not  sufficiently 
concerned  about  the  political  company  they 
keep  to  join  in  united  support  of  this  move- 
ment, our  suffrage  appeals  are  likely  to  fall 
upon  deaf  ears  for  a  long  time  to  come.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald 
of  June  30.  1942 1 

DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     DELEGATE     ASKED     FOB 
HOUSE  IN  PADDOCK  BILL 

Representative  George  A.  Paddock  (Repub- 
lican), of  Illinois.  Will  present  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  within  the  next  2  days  a 
bin  urging  the  presence  of  a  delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  within  the  House 
body,  the  Times-Herald  learned  yesterday. 

This  action  of  Paddock,  who  described  the 
pending  bill  in  an  interview  as  a  "short 
measure,  leaving  the  election  details  to  the 
Commissioners."  will  complement  a  speech 
he  made  on  the  House  floor  several  days  ago, 
in  which  he  appealed  for  District  suffrage. 

Paddock  said  the  bill  was  now  In  Its  final 
stages  of  preparation,  with  the  aid  of  the 
House  legislative  counsel,  and  expressed  the 
opinion.  If  passed,  it  would  serve  as  a  "loot- 
hold"  lor  active  representation  alter  the  war. 

He  said  the  present  war  burden  on  both 
branches  of  the  legislative  body  probably 
would  preclude  any  effort  at  present  to  un- 
dertake the  complexities  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  necessary  to  give  the  District 
voting  power. 

He  denied,  however,  authorization  of  a  del- 
egate nr^w  wruld  tend  to  block  future  moves 
toward  2U.1  .-  .ffrage.  This,  he  said,  appeared 
to  be  a  contention  of  some,  but  he  could  not 
agree  with  it. 

Paddock  expres.?ed  the  contrary  belief  that 
enactment  of  the  law  would  serve  at  least  as 
entering  a  wedge  toward  all-out  moves  later. 

Many  Members  of  the  House,  he  stated 
further,  have  come  to  him  since  his  speech  a 
week  ago  and  encouraged  his  stand  "with  no 
solicitation  on  my  part  " 

Paddock  then  said  ultimate  passage  of  the 
bill  would  In  all  likelihood  be  up  to  the  people 
of  'he   D. strict. 


Sweden  Strives  lor  Peace 


EXrFNSION   OF   REMAT'.KS 
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HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

IN    IHL   HOl,-E  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 

■]':.-■  <:av   J'uuc  30    ]'j'i^ 

Mr  SHEPPARD,  Mr  Speaker,  und^  r 
leave  to  extend  n  y  :  t  :r.ii:  k.-  m  the  Record, 
I  include  the  fc:!  -^v  i -  ntirle  by  Fred- 
eric J.  Hask;:;  1:  .ih  liit  Wa.iiington  Star 
of  June  2S.  1:*42: 

EW}-:-FN   ^TFi'.  rs   K'^F.   rr '.--£ 
(By  Irectr.:  J    H. ■..-:;,!„  i 
.«L.-    t:..^    country's   Interest    in    F  ,;r,  ue    In- 
creast;   v,:h   the   onslaughts  on  aemocratic 


COuntrle.s.  and  •;:!■  fr----  ",~*t:v  "c  •■;, •;,,■»-  cT 
American    ROltili:--     »'■<       >:      p,  s.-   'iv     :,        ;;;   - 

molested  country  holds  a  closer  relationship 
to  the  United  States  than  does  Sweden. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this. 

Sweden  was  first  of  the  neutral  European 
countries  to  recognize  the  Independence  ol 
the  United  States,  also  the  first  nation  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  this  countrv  In  1783 
H  :  min  Franklin,  printer  •  v- -.ordinary, 
v.t\.-.iier  prophet,  negotiator,  fci.cl  diplomat, 
negotiated  a  treaty  of  "peace,  amity,  and 
commerce"  with  Sweden,  and  this  treaty  be- 
came the  model  for  subsequent  commercial 
accords.  That  historic  document  contains 
the  origin  of  the  phrase,  "the  most  favored 
nation."  as  It  reft;-  i     the  United  States. 

But  whUe  Franklin  wao  a  genius  in  making 
mutually  beneficial  treaties  with  other  coun- 
tries. In  the  case  of  Sweden  it  was  not  a 
difficult  task  tjecause  of  the  well-laid  foun- 
dation of  good  will  betwet n  the  two  countries. 
During  the  American  Revolution  Sweden, 
while  technically  neutral,  nevertheless  was 
friendly  to  the  American  cause,  even  to  the 
extent  that  a  number  of  brilliant  Swedish 
officers  took  part  In  that  memorable  struggle. 
One  evidence  of  this  mutual  relation  and 
common  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  Sweden  is  the  number  of  Swedes 
living  in  the  United  States.  In  1638.  when 
New  Sweden  was  set  up  as  a  colony  on  the 
banks  ol  the  Christina  River,  a  Ulbutary  ol 
the  Delaware,  and  a  small  fort  built  on  what 
Is  today  the  water  front  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
the  primary  purpose  was  to  obtain  for  Sweden 
a  share  in  the  West  Indian  trade  and  not  to 
gain  official  footii  :d  :•:  ..  :  •  w  land.  Al- 
though the  colony  r,;in  ■  ,  :  !■  ;  :t.<;  independ- 
ence for  only  17  years  tl  c  s.-.r'.ut  i.,"<  ■  '.  ^t'Vv.m.  :■. 
In  the  United  State--  h  ,'•  >"-<  ii  ,iic:ca^.i.t;'y 
Important  for  300  y  >'  ri  -  re  are  more 
than  1.500,000  first-  i.  i  i  •:: -generation 
Swedes  in  this  coun-r-,  (  :       ^o  has  so 

many   that   it   Is   rate;     i-    t'lc    tii:rd    largest 
Swedish  city  in  the  w    r  .; 

The  Swedish  Government,  a  limited  mon- 
archy, actually  Is  one  ol  the  most  democratic 
in  Europe  and  Its  political,  social,  and  eco- 
noniic  program  has  so  paralleled  that  ol  the 
United  States  that  the  two  countries  have 
'always  enjoyed  the  most  cordial  relation?  A 
high  light  of  this  friendly  relationship  >. .  - 
the  issuing  in  May  1938  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  of  a  commem  ratlve  stamp 
honoring  the  tercentenai".  <  1  i  !ie  landing  of 
the  Swedr-  !■!  ''.:.^  r  i;:,-:-  On  that  occa- 
sion, too,  S»'  df;.  ^  C:>  w:.  i':::,ce  and  Crown 
Princess  ;.:.  ^  ';„•■:"  h-'.v  .:.,..:• :.  t.,..-:  .:..-,i-"  v,.-re 
given  a  ni">t  (  ;  ^:(:  .ii:  \^''.-^  :!!'■■  t-\  ;;,,;.}  A:i,'-:- 
Ican  cities,  including  Wa-:  .;.f;ton. 

Through  the  years  thtit  has  been  a  mu- 
tually profitable  interchange  of  commerce 
and  talent  betwreii  the  two  countries.  For 
Instance,  the  nan.t  :  Jinny  Llnd  was  so  well 
known  to  opera-goers  of  a  few  decades  ago 
that  the  famous  singer  still  often  Is  referred 
to  as  an  American  I*  w  a-  J  nny  Llnd  who 
was  one  of  the  honoitd  gue.'-ts  at  a  reception 
given  John  Howard  Payne  in  Washington 
before  he  sailed  for  Tunis.  Africa  as  United 
States  Consul. 

This  country's  Immediate  interest  in 
Sweden,  however,  takes  on  a  new  and  deeper 
aspect.  Completely  flanked  on  one  side  by  a 
German-seized  country,  Norway,  hemmed  in 
by  the  double  blockade  of  two  belligerents, 
and  shut  off  from  normal  exit  to  tri-  v-r-st, 
Sweden's  position  is  qot  a  comfort..;  .(  wc. 
The  whole  world,  particularly  the  United 
States,  is  watching  the  future  of  this  Baltic 
nation  which  embraces  an  area  :  j  ;  ;  •  \  - 
mately  173,000  square  miles  and  !  <.  a  i  ;  :..- 
ticn  of  some  6.500.000  inhab  a  t.-  I;  s 
watchfulness  becomes  more  init  i.m  !  ra  :-e 
Sweden's  trade  relations  with  ne.^.'!  b  r^  r  r 
and  near  have  been  disrupted  almost  t  t.  '? 
point  of  complete  isolation.  The  !;:'  ul 
Sweden  is  largely  dependent  upon  «':    :*' 

Sweden's  position  is  not  only  an  r  ii,  rr? 
one  but  the  course  it  has  been  lorcec;  t^  pur- 
sue during  the  past  3  years  has  not  inii  fau 
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and  so  far  as  know:  :  :^  not 
g^fTKwi  the  111  will  of  any  nation  i  F  -  >pe 
or  rtaewhere  Certainly  the  Ur.  i  ;  .-ites 
appreciate<i  Sweden's  foreign  policy  -a  policy 
of  mamlainuig  fnendiy  relations  with  all 
powers. 

All  thU.  however,  ci,  ts  not  sum  ilp  to  any 
Impendlni;  break-down  of  the  Swedish  econ 
omy,  neither  \s  It  an  Indlcatio;-.  "r 
to  not  willing  to  defend  Itself      t; 
Is  the  case  in  both  Instar.  \v 

ception  of  about  40  000  ; 
hablUnts  of  Sweden  belong  to  th- 
•nd  they  are  almost  of  one  rel:.^ 
this  homogeneity,  political  differ 
minor,  and  In  addition  the  Swedes  s  re  among 
the  mast  frugal  people  In  the  work  .  classing 
work   as  a  sort  of  second   rel  :.d   hu.s- 

banding  their  resources  as  a  n.  i.mand- 

ment.  On  the  defense  side  th-  -  >.  :  ^  have  a 
fighting  record  moat  unu.'su.ii  ;  r  i  people 
now  so  completely  neutral.  In  t  mes  past 
the  Swedes  successfully  have  fou5ht  Den- 
mark Norway.  Russia  and  Prance.  Germany 
fcnd  Poland  Sweden  was  at  one  ime  con- 
Blderrd  a  leading  military  power  cl  Europe. 
The  lesson  might  well  l)e  that  if  oie  natu  n 
with  such  a  tremendous  military  ind  naval 
tradition  can  turn  to  peace  and  kee  >  it.  other 
countries  can  follow  the  example 

As  the  United  Nations  concent  at«  their 
eCorts  to  nd  Europe  an'l  the  wor  cl  of  dic- 
tatorial governments,  and  u-<  <»pt  jp  a  new 
order  in  which  men  can   be  :  -  vt»den   is 

likely   to  ferve   as   a  great   e.\  v  f   what 

a  people  can  do  when  permitted  to  work  out 
their  destinies  with  other  peacefu  nations. 
In  this  good  work  the  United  Stat  •s  may  be 
counted  upon  to  render  its  friein  ly  assist- 
ance. 
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and  laws  of  the  State  In  which  they  are 
chosen,  but  has  Its  foundation  in  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

A.-.i  :n  the  case  of  United  States  v, 
Moslev  '238  U.  S.  383).  reads: 

Congress  by  appropriate  legislation  may 
protect  such  right. 

It  seems  to  me  the  trouble  some  of  us 
encounter  in  considering  this  question  is 
that  they  consider  qualification  of  voters 
and  restriction  of  voters  as  one  and  the 
same  thing,  when  this  is  not  so  at  all. 
All  the  States  define  the  qualifications  of 
voters  in  their  State  constitution,  while 
restrictions  on  voters  are  mere  acts  of 
the  legislature.  The  one.  if  reasonable, 
is  probably  binding  on  the  Congress,  the 
other  i-s  absolutely  not.  and  is  not  even 
binding  upon  the  voter  in  the  State  where 
It  is  enacted,  unless  it  is  reasonable  and 
works  no  hardship  on  the  voter. 

Article  1.  section  4,  of  the  Constitution 
provides  as  follows: 

Tlie  times,  p'aces,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the 
legislature  thereof,  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing 
Senators 

Of  course,  this  exception  could  only 
apply  when  Senators  were  elected  by  the 
S:a'e  legislatures. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Congress  has 
been  called  upon  to  change  the  regula- 
tions of  the  State  legislatures. 

In  1842.  Congress  partially  regulated 
the  subject  when  it  passed  a  law  for  the 
election  of  congressional  representatives 
by  separate  districts. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  case  of  Ei  parte  Sicbold 
'100  U.  S.  Reports,  p.  371  >.  in  passing 
upon  this  provision  of  our  Constitution 
said: 

It  seems  to  u?  the  natural  sense  of  these 
words  is  the  contrary  of  that  assumed  by 
the  counsel  of  the  petitioners.  After  first 
authorizing  the  States  to  prescribe  the  regu- 
lations, it  Is  added:  "The  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions ■  "Make  or  alter  "  What  Is  the  plain 
meaning  of  these  words?  If  not  under  the 
prepossession  of  seme  abstract  theory  of  the 
relaticns  t)etween  the  State  and  National  Gov- 
ernments, we  should  not  have  any  difficulty  In 
understanding  them.  There  is  no  declara- 
tion that  the  regulations  shall  be  made  either 
wholly  by  the  State  legislatures  or  wholly  by 
Congress.  If  Congress  dees  not  interfere,  of 
course  they  may  be  made  wholly  by  the  State; 
but  If  it  chooses  tc  Interfere,  there  is  nothing 
In  the  words  to  prevent  its  doing  so.  either 
wholly  or  partially.  On  the  contrary,  their 
necessary  impUcaiicn  is  that  it  may  do  either. 
It  may  either  make  the  regulations,  or  it 
may  alter  them  If  It  cnly  alters,  leaving, 
as  manifest  convenience  requires,  the  general 
organization  of  the  people  to  the  State,  there 
results  a  necessary  cooperation  of  the  two 
Governments  in  regulating  the  subject  But 
no  repugnance  In  the  system  of  regulations 
can  arise  thence;  for  the  power  of  Congress 
over  the  subject  is  paramount.  It  may  be 
exercised  as  and  when  Congress  sees  fit  to 
exercise  it  When  exercised,  the  action  of 
Congress,  so  far  as  it  extends  and  conflicts 
with  the  regulations  of  the  State,  necessarily 
supersedes  them.  This  Is  Implied  in  the 
power  to  "make  or  alter." 

I   a     r.  '    bplieve  the  legislatures  of 

the  S',.'.'-  a:e  permitted  to  make  restric- 
tion-- ili.il  vviii  deny  such  rights.    Justice 


Holmes  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in   ♦h" 
case  of  Nixon  v.  Hemdon  (273  U.  S    536 
L.  A.  ed,  759),  well  expressed  this  Wiuu 
he  said: 

States  may  do  a  good  deal  of  classifying 
that  Is  difficult  to  believe  rational,  but  there 
are  llnUts. 

When  H.  R.  7223  was  presented  to  the 
Rules  Committee  requesting  a  rule,  some 
members  seemed  to  proceed  on  the 
theory  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the 
States'  power  in  placing  restrictions  and 
qualifications  on  voters.  I  submit  Jus- 
tice Holmes  has  removed  that  belief  be- 
yond question. 

Has  not  Congress,  by  adopting  a  dv^lt 
bill,  which  takes  a  man  from  his  legal 
residence  and  home,  and  places  him  in 
foreign  states  and  foreign  countries, 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  overcome 
the  restriction  that  is  found  in  personal 
registration  laws? 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  humane  court 
upholding  a  mere  registration  provision 
of  a  State  law  that  would  deny  a  soldier 
the  right  to  vote,  and  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  qualify  as  a  legal  voter,  and 
at  the  same  time  force  him  by  law  to 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment, and  the  right  to  choose  the 
officers  of  his  government  by  ballot.  To 
compel  the  voters  of  this  country  to  fight 
to  preserve  for  us  these  precious  rights 
and  privileges,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
clude them  from  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
by  the  enactment  of  personal  registration 
laws  by  State  legislatures,  seems  too 
absurd  to  contemplate. 

If  the  State  legislatures  are  permitted 
to  legislate  every  restriction  they  may 
deem  desirable  against  a  voter  before  he 
is  eligible  to  vote,  it  reduces  itself  to  an 
absurdity,  since  the  legislatures  could 
decide  that  before  a  man  would  have  the 
right  to  vote,  he  would  be  a  millionaire; 
before  a  man  would  have  the  right  to 
vote,  he  would  necessarily  have  to  be  a 
white  man;  or  that  he  would  have  to  be 
a  member  of  just  one  political  party, 
thereby  denying  all  others  who  did  not 
believe  in  a  certain  political  part;',  from 
having  the  right  to  vote  at  all. 

In  fact,  if  the  State  legislature  can.  by 
mere  act.  create  additional  qualifications 
to  those  set  forth  in  their  own  constitu- 
tion, then  it  is  possible  for  them  to  ex- 
clude every  voter  in  the  State  from  voting 
but  themselves. 

The  Constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of 
Congr^s  to  see  that  every  citizen  has  the 
right  to  vote  and  to  protect  him  in  that 
right.  And  to  compel  a  man  to  lose  his 
vote  through  no  neglect  or  fault  of  his 
own.  but  through  an  act  of  Congress, 
would  certainly  be  a  neglect  of  duty  of 
each  Representative  who.se  responsibility 
it  is  to  protect  not  only  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  but  its  citizens  as 
well. 

Registration  does  not  make  a  better- 
qualified  citizen  of  any  able  and  qualified 
voter.  Not  one  of  us  would  be  more  quali- 
fied to  vote  if  we  were  registered  than  if 
we  were  not  registered.  The  qualifica- 
tions which  I  believe  the  law  means,  and 
which  the  Constitution  means  to  apply  to 
voters,  is  a  qualification  that  determines 
his  fitness  to  vote  and  to  part:r  ;  ae  i:i 
elections,  so  far  as  election  cf  M  .-.bcrK 


of  Congress  and  the  election  oi  Pri.i,ident 
15  concerned. 

The  qualifications  of  voters  in  the  vari- 
ous States  are  defined  in  the  State  con- 
stitutions and  cannot  be  detracted  or 
added  to  by  the  legislatures.  But  the 
State  can  make  certain  safeguards  to 
protect  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot  that  are 
known  as  regulations,  but  these  regula- 
tions must  not  work  a  hardship  on  the 
voters  and  must  be  such  that  the  voter 
can  comply  with  them.  In  other  words, 
they  cannot  be  legislated  into  additional 
qualifications  required  of  the  voter. 

Congress  cannot  change  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  States,  that  are  set  forth  m 
the  several  State  constitutions,  if  rea- 
sonable but  Congress  can  set  aside  any 
regulations  of  election  of  Presidential 
electors.  Congressmen,  and  Senators. 

Fortunately  for  us,  in  the  discu.ssion  of 
this  subject,  many  of  tlie  State  supreme 
courts  have  passed  on  the  restriction  of 
registralion  laws.  My  own  high  court  in 
the  case  of  State  v.  Edioards  <95  W.  Va., 
p.  5S9).  pas.^ing  on  our  constitutional 
provi-sion  of  qualified  ^^oters  said: 

This  section  prescribes  all  the  qualifica- 
tions and  disqualifications  of  citizens  of  the 
Btate  to  vote  at  all  elections  held  herein,  and 
the  e  qualifications  and  disqualifications  can- 
not be  ac!dcd  to  or  changed  by  legislative 
enactment. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky  in 
the  case  of  Meffert  v.  Brown  ct  al.  (132 
Ky..  p.  206).  said: 

One  may  be  a  qualified  voter  without  exer- 
cising the  right  to  vote.  Registering  does 
not  confer  the  right.  Tlie  act  of  registering 
Is  only  a  step  toward  voting,  and  Is  not  one 
of  the  elements  tiiat  makes  the  citizen  a 
qualified  voter. 

In  the  case  of  Hindman  v.  Boyd  (42 
Wash.,  p.  32) .  the  court  said  on  the  ques- 
tion of  registration: 

It  will  be  seen  that  registration  is  not  an 
element  entering  into  the  definition  of  a 
qualified  voter.  It  is  held  by  eminent  au- 
thority that  registration  laws  cannot  be 
Justly  rega.ded  as  adding  a  new  qualification 
to  those  prescribed  by  tlie  constitution,  but 
they  are  merely  reasonable  and  convenient 
regulations. 

The  Court  then  cited  as  authority  for 
this  opinion: 

Capen  v.  Foster  (12  Pick  485  23  Am.  Dec. 
632);  Sfafe  ex  rel  Stern.';  v  Corner  (22  Neb. 
265);  State  v.  Butts  (31  Kan.  537);  People  v. 
Hoffman  (P6  111.  587);  Edmunds  v.  Banb^'ry 
(23  Iowa  267);  Coolcy  Const.  Lim.  (6th  Ed.. 
757) 

I  w:ll  cite  the  decision  of  one  more 
State,  which  follcws  the  general  rule.  In 
the  case  of  White  v.  Com.  Oregon  (Rep. 
13.  pp.  322  and  323) .  the  court  on  passing 
en  the  question  of  whether  or  not  regis- 
tration is  quaLfication  or  regulation,  had 
this  to  say: 

The  true  view  of  thLs  question  seems  to  be 
that  stated  in  Sfafe  v  Baker  (38  Wis  86)  that 
where  registry  is  required  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  right  to  vote,  such  registry  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  right  itself  and,  therefore, 
a  rule  of  substantive  law 

Again  quoting  from  McGafferty  v. 
Guycr  <5J  Pa.  St.  ID  : 

Can  the  legislatiue  then  take  away  from 
an  elector  his  right  to  vote  while  he  pos- 
sesses all  the  qualifications  required  by  the 
Constitution?     This  is  the  question  now  be- 


fore us.  When  the  citizen  goes  to  the  polls 
on  election  day  with  the  Constitution  In  his 
hand,  and  presents  it  as  gluing  him  a  right 
to  vote,  can  he  be  told:  True  you  have  every 
qualification  that  Instrument  requires.  It  de- 
clares you  entitled  to  the  right  of  an  elector; 
but  an  act  of  as.sembly  forbids  your  vote  and, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  received.  If  so.  the 
legislature  Is  superior  to  the  organic  law  of 
the  State,  and  the  legislature  Instead  of  being 
controlled  by  It  may  mold  the  constitution 
at  their  pleasure.  Such  Is  not  the  law,  and 
so  must  we  say  in  this  case. 

But  does  it  take  citations  of  law  and 
decisions  of  court  to  convince  us  that  reg- 
istration of  voters  means  only  regulation 
and  not  qualification. 

Qualification  means  "any  quality,  en- 
dowment, or  acquirement  which  fits  a 
person  for  any  office  or  occupation;  legal 
power  or  ability." 

Regulation  means  "the  act  of  regulat- 
ing: order:  method;  rule." 

Registration  means  "the  act  of  insert- 
ing in  a  register;  enrollment  as  of  voters 
and  students." 

The  layman  can  readily  see  without 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  that  the 
word  "registration"  cannot  be  made  or 
determined  as  a  qualification. 

Neither  the  legislature  nor  the  people 
of  any  State,  in  the  face  of  article  1.  sec- 
tions 2  and  4  of  our  Federal  Constitution, 
by  legislative  enactment  or  by  State  con- 
stitution, can  evade  the  plain  and  unmis- 
takable intent  and  purpose  in  defining 
the  power  and  duty  of  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  elections  in  sections  2  and  4 
of  article  I  of  our  Constitution. 
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HON. GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1942 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial: 

HANKINS   CONTEMPTIBLE    SMEAK 

Chairman  Hankin,  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  has  been  asked  by  the  House 
District  Committee  to  reach  amicable  agree- 
ment with  the  taxicab  operators  who  have 
been  outrsiged  and  confused  by  his  Chinese 
puzzle  of  new  zones  and  rates  and  his  tactics 
to  enforce  them.  So  troublesome  a  resort  to 
diplomacy  would  better  have  been  placed  in 
other  hands. 

In  the  8  months  since  he  assumed  the  helm 
the  obstreperous  Public  Utilities  Commission 
chairman  has  repeatedly  provoked  rather 
than  appeased  these  with  whom  he  has 
worked.  He  is  rapidly  gainlr^  a  reputation 
as  aspirant  to  minor  czardom. 

This  unfortunate  characteristic  recently 
found  expression  in  his  Intemperate  denunci- 
ation of  the  other  two  memb?rs  of  the  Com- 
mission he.  as  a  minority,  heads.  Last  week 
he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  broadcast  the 
implication  that  taxicab  drivers  are  criminals. 
It  Is  these  "criminals"  that  he  is  now  asked  to 
treat  with  for  friendly  understanding. 

Another  aspect  of  the  man  was  revealed 
yesterday  in  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
order  he  Inspired  giving  cabmen  only  1  day 
In  which  to  file  declarations  with  the  Com- 


mission that  they  wish  to  operate  under  If 
old  zone  and  rate  schedules.  This  was  a 
thinly  veiled  repudiation  of  the  bargain  he 
made  with  the  House  District  Committee  and 
the  cab  drivers  last  Wednesday  whereby  the 
latter  called  off  their  strike  on  the  promise 
that  they  could  use  either  schedule  pending 
settlement  of  the  dispute 

By  denying  them  sufficient  time  In  which 
to  elect  how  they  will  operate,  Mr.  Hankin 
Is  virtually  compelling  them  to  accept  h.s  new 
schedules,  so  comphcated  that  a  parley  must 
be  held  at  the  end  of  each  trip  to  determine 
a  passenger's  fare 

It  is  understatement  to  say  that  the  Capi- 
tal was  shocked  Friday  when  It  learned  that 
Chairman  Hankin  demanded  hackers  be 
purged  of  "criminal  elements"  and  when, 
later  In  the  day.  he  said  that  some  of  their 
leaders  "definitely  belong  to  the  criminal 
classes." 

Little  mitigation  of  his  slander  lay  In  his 
qualifying  statement  that  "most  of  the 
drivers  are  honest,  self-respecting  citizens." 
It  was  apparent  that  he  referred  to  leaders 
of  the  cib  strike  and  that  In  h'.s  estimation 
these  who  dare  to  struggle  against  his  bizarre 
dicta  are  criminals 

The  Washington  public  has  a  quite  differ- 
ent Impression.  The  cabmen  first  pass 
through  rigid  character  test  to  Insure  that 
there  shall  be  no  criminals  among  them. 
And  from  exp>erlence  their  passengers  know 
them  to  be  a  hard-working,  accommodating 
group,  patient  under  a  multiform  exploita- 
tion that  makes  most  of  them  labor  long 
hours  for  small  pay. 

Quite  aside  from  the  utter  tactlessness  of 
applying  epithets  to  those  with  whom  cir- 
cumstances compel  one  to  work,  a  man  who 
loosely  bandies  about  such  abus've  t«"rms  as 
"criminals  '  in  a  strike,  or  in  any  situation 
Involving  persons  whose  activities  It  Is  his 
responfibility  to  regulate,  is  not  tlie  kind  of 
man  who  should  be  entrusted  with  public 
office. 
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EXiE-NSION  CF  REMARKS 


HON.  W1LLL4M  \l  STEVENSON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  June  30,  1942 

Mr,  STEVE-\i  j:;.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 

EESOLUnON  ADOPTED  BT  THE  EXECtmVE  COM- 
MTTTFE  or  THE  INDEPENDEVT  PFTTOt-FmC 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.  BTLTMOBE  HOTEL, 
OKLAHOMA  CrTT,  OKLA.,   JUNE    15.    1642 

Whereas  proposals  were  made  In  May  and 
June  1942  by  those  engaged  in  directing  the 
war  effort,  that  national  rationing  of  gaso- 
line be  put  into  effect  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  the  use  of  tires  on  motor  vehicles; 
and 

Whereas  It  seemed  probable  to  Oovemors 
and  Members  of  Congress  of  many  of  the 
States  that  serious  consequences  to  the  war 
effcrt  and  to  the  civilian  economy  would 
occur  because  of  such  rationing  in  areas 
where  no  shortage  of  gasoline  or  transporta- 
tion facilities  ex.sted:  Now  therefore  be  it 

Rd'Olf^d.  That  the  Executive  Commltt/'e  of 
the  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  meeting  In  Oklahoma  City,  Okla, 
on  this,  the  15th  day  of  June  1942,  hertoy 
expresses  its  appreciation  to  Governors  and 
Members  of  Congress  who  exerted  everj  jxjs- 
Bible  effort  to  the  end  that  a  fart-finding 
survey   preceding   the   inauguration   of   any 
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natlonaJ  rationing  of  gMoUne  si  (i^  :  t>«  ar- 
rangpd  for  Reference  is  made  t  >  the  fact 
that  one  pha.se  of  such  survey  has  already 
titken  the  form  of  a  national  campaign  to 
ecllect  all  rubber  not  usefully  en  plojcd. 
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T-csday.  June  30.  10. 1 


Sp^'aker 


Mr.    EI.YSON.      Mr. 
leave    to    pxti^nd    my    remari4s 
Record.  I  include  an  editorial 
Dr.  J  Raymond  Schmidt,  Renet-al 
Intendent  of  the  National  Ciyic 
and    associate    editor    of    the 
Voice.  »h  ch  appeared  m  th 
Voice  of  June  25.  1942.  bearing 
"Alcohol — Mainstay  of  Vice 


ALCOHOL — THr    MAINST.*^    OF    VIC« 

(By  Dr  J  Raymond  Schmidt) 

~  Tl:e  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  to  be 
commended  for  pa.sslng  the  May  Act.  which 
ha*  l>een  in  fcce  since  July  1941.  This 
Falutary  legislation  was  first  proposed  and 
f.i;a'ly  enacted  to  provide  powers  by  the  ex- 
e.Tise  of  which  the  Array.  Navy,  and  Marines 
mlRht  be  protected  from  venen  al  diseases 
•  lw«ys  known  to  flourish  in  times  of  war 

Backers  of  the  May  bill,  while  pending  in 
Congress,  stressed  the  deplorable  ;  osa  of  mill 
tary  manpower  be«;aU5e  of  the  ravages  of 
e-.x-ial  diseases  among  the  Nations  armed 
forces  An  able  advocate  of  the  »ill  was  Dr. 
Arthur  T  McCcrmack  secretary  c  f  the  Ken- 
lucky  State  Board  of  Health,  wha  said: 

•It  has  been  shown  that  In  the  last  World 
War  venereal  diseases  cost  the  Ui  ited  States 
Army  a  loss  of  almost  7.000  000  da 
a  full  year's  absence  from  duty 
men  Only  battle  wounds  and  Inpuenza  cost 
more  in  ttrnis  of  days  lost 

While  we  heartily  concur  In  thej  purpose  of 
the  May  Act  to  drive  venereal  iiJertlon  out  cf 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marines,  we 
can  be  done  while  the  greatest 
spread  of  said  venereal  infection  1 
and  •  fl  around  and  wuhin  the  training 

can.i  -elves      I  refer  to  the  sale  of  alco- 

holic beverages  in  taverns,  hotels,  lestaurants, 
and  juke  Joints  in  territory  adjacent  to  the 
camps  and  to  the  Siile  of  so-cal! 
Within  the  camps  The  experlenc^  of  a  thou- 
sand years  shows  that  alcohol  anj  prcstltu- 
tion  are  inseparable  partners  m  in  quity 

Proof  of  this  is  found  in  an  article  by  Bas- 
com  Johnson   entitled   "Prostuutjon   in   the 
United     States."    which    w.^s 
March   1937.     Incidentally.  ^! 
an   enthusiastic  proponent 
Stressing    the    relatioaship 
pmstitutlon.  he  said 

■"Since  the  repeal  cf  Federal  and 
Kibltion  laws,  the  old  alliance  between  pros- 
titution  and  the  saloon  h£is  beqn  renewed 
with  enthusiasm  on  both  sides 
drinking  places  definitely  fa%'or  tile  traffic  In 
sexual  relationships.  While  it  she  uld  not  be 
Imagined  that  the  conditions  de  >cril>ed  are 
peculiar  to.  say.  Chicago,  a  recent  erv^rt  from 
that  city  states:  Vice  in  Ch.c  r  ^.iloon 
taverns  flourished.  Some  saloci..  At.-i-  sim- 
ply houses  of  prostitution,  havirg  adjacent 
rooms  for  vice,  ■hostesses"  so'.:r 
bars  and  tables,  then  ret. ring  a.- 
connect::;*:  r  -  rv.>  I:.  'V.-r  c 
Waiters  Cti:;.c  li.'.o  U.e  jaiv.-<^us 
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tenders,  doormen,  and  toilet  attendants 
served  as  agents  for  prostitutes.  All  of 
which  presented  a  picture  disturbingly  like 
the  bad  old  days  before  the  war."  " 

••Alc'hcl  is  the  bclfellow  of  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea."  declared  Dr  Milton  Rcsenau, 
professor  cf  preventive  medicine  in  Harvard 
University,  in  his  au'hontative  book  on  pub- 
lic hygiene  "The  story  of  many  cases  of  sex- 
ual immorality  begins  with  the  influence  of 
drink  Alcohol  is  generally  accredited  with 
Increasing  sexual  desire.  The  unquestioned 
sexual  excitement  is  not  due  to  stimulation 
of  the  gcr.erative  organs,  but  to  the  loss  of 
self-control  and  the  anesthetic  action  of  al- 
cohol up<in  the  hieh-'r  centers  of  the  brain  " 

Estimates  of  the  proportion  of  cases  of 
syphilis  traceable  to  alcohol  may  vary,  but 
all  authorities  agree  it  Is  high.  According 
to  the  late  E.  L.  Trauseau.  of  Boston.  In 
•wTltlng  about  the  relation  of  drink  to  s>T3h- 
llis.  "various  investigators  have  found  from 
75  to  90  percent  of  venereal  infection,  includ- 
ing syphilis,  to  have  been  contracted  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol.  It  is  particularly 
noted  that  the  exposure  occurs  not  in  the 
deeper  stages  of  Intoxication,  but  in  the  early 
stages  in  which  the  weakened  higher  mental 
faculties.  th°  loss  of  self-control,  and  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  turn  conduct  over  to 
passing  Impulses.  Tnls  throws  still  stronger 
emphasis  on  the  share  attributed  to  alcohol." 

The  object  of  the  May  Act  is  to  stamp  out 
venereal  infection  in  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps.  According  to  the  above  highly 
compt-tent  medical  authorities,  the  continued 
exploitation  of  our  armed  forces  by  the  liquor 
interests  stands  in  the  way  of  attaining  the 
goal  of  the  May  Act.  Tlierefore,  the  success 
of  th.s  laudable  campaign  against  venereal 
diseases  depend?,  upon  passage  of  the  Shep- 
pard  bill  (S.  860 1  that  provisions  similar  to 
tho.«e  applying  to  prostitution  may  l)e  di- 
rected to  its  chi«f  ally,  the  unrestricted  sale 
of  alcoholic  be\erages  in  and  near  camps, 
bases,  and  training  centers. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  J.HOLLAND 

OF  PENNSTtVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1942 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  bj-  th^  Members  of  Congress 
of  an  "all  out  effort"  for  winning  the  war, 
but  in  nearly  every  case  the  effort  has 
been  expressed  in  dollars.  In  fact,  one 
might  get  the  mpression,  after  hearing 
many  Members  of  this  Hou.se  speak,  that 
dollars  buy  gun:5,  ships,  airplanes,  and  all 
the  implements  of  war  and  that  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  win  a  war. 

I  fear  that  many  Members  of  this 
H  .  have  been  living  too  far  in  the  dis- 
iciin  past  and  have  not  grasped  what  has 
caused  the  war  of  today.  Hitler's  new 
order  in  Europe,  for  example,  was  an  at- 
tempt to  capita. ize  on  the  widespread  de- 
mand for  a  change  and  for  abandonment 
of  the  status  quo. 

In  the  days  before  this  war  their  sym- 
pathizers helped  to  frustrate  the  emer- 
gence of  any  collective  resistance  to  the 
Fascist  advances.  This  was  done  by  dis- 
couraging that  imaginative  aggressive- 
ness which  alone  can  give  democracy  vic- 
tory. 


In  total  warfare,  military  strategy  and 
strength  are  but  ore  aspect  of  a  far 
broader  and  comprehensive  social  strug- 
gle. In  that  struggle  the  faith  and  hopes 
and  convictions  of  man  are  no  less  vital 
than  the  arms  they  wield.  The  success 
of  Nazi  aggression  has  derived  in  no  small 
measure  from  Hitler's  mastery  of  that 
fundamental  fact.  The  Nazis  have  yet  to 
conquer  a  major  force  whose  social  co- 
hesion and  determination  to  resL^^t  Fascist 
advances  has  not  already  been  seriously 
impaired  by  the  tactics  of  fifth  colum- 
nists. 

This  House,  by  the  actions  and  at- 
tempts of  some  of  its  Members  to  sabo- 
tage the  social  and  labor  gains,  are  giving 
to  the  Nazis  the  best  tools  of  warfare  that 
can  be  used.  If  democracy  is  to  succeed 
in  waging  total  war  against  totalitarian- 
ism— it  must  similarly  present  to  the  vic- 
tims of  fascism  a  "body  of  ideas  and  a 
record  of  achievements"  that  Will  create, 
in  those  countries  where  fascism  has  tri- 
umphed, enormous  fifth  columns  for  de- 
mocracy. 

We  must  present  to  them  a  vision  of  a 
world  that  will  inspire  them  to  revolt 
against  the  crushing  yoke  of  tyranny. 
Not  in  mere  words  of  policies  but  in  deeds 
of  actions.  Today  in  this  House,  by  your 
very  actions  in  destroying  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  that  has  been 
given  to  the  great  mass  of  people,  you  are 
breaking  down  and  destroying  an  incen- 
tive— that  this  war  we  are  fighting — is  a 
war  that  will  bring  a  social  order  that  is 
worth  while  dying  for. 

Let  us  quit  talking  of  dollars  and  start 
to  talk  in  human  equations.  We  must 
realize  that  this  war  will  not  be  v;on  by 
dollars  but  by  soldiers  who  are  inspired 
and  who  are  confident  and  by  an  inspired 
citizenry.  After  all.  it  will  be  the  cour- 
age of  fighting  power  of  the  boys  in  the 
front  who  will  win  for  us.  and  not  the 
great  patriots  who  are  sitting  at  de^^ks 
and  in  swivel  chairs,  and  columnists. 

The  C.  C.  C.  has  not  outlived  its  use- 
fulness. The  C.  C.  C.  is  needed  today  in 
this  great  war  emergency.  You  will  find 
that,  after  the  history  of  this  war  is 
written,  many  a  boy,  who  was  reborn, 
and,  yes,  many  a  boy  who  was  taken 
from  the  crowded  streets  of  our  cities, 
who  from  want  might  have  drifted  into 
a  life  of  crime — these  boys,  graduates  of 
the  C.  C.  C,  have  been  decorated,  fight- 
ing for  a  Government  they  loved  because 
that  Government  came  to  thei:-  rescue 
when  they  needed  help. 

Thousands  of  young  men.  graduates  of 
the  C.  C.  C. — yes.  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  sons  of  W.  P.  A.  workers — and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  who  have 
been  benefited  by  the  N.  Y.  A.,  will  learn 
that  their  enemies  at  home  have  "stabbod 
them  in  the  back"  by  waiting  until  they, 
these  hundred.^:  of  thousands  cf  boys  who 
could  speak  in  behalf  of  all  these  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  have  helped  them, 
are  in  distant  lands,  traveling  the  seven 
seas,  fighting  to  bring  the  four  freedoms 
to  all  people  in  all  countries.  They  will 
learn  that  the  freedom  from  want,  here 
at  home  in  America,  is  being  cast  aside 
by  the  reactionaries  and  the  haters  of 
freedom  who  still  believe  that  the 
money  barons  of  America  should  ci.cu  e 
the  Government. 
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fcpent  in  the  ltgi:=iature  ol  lii^i  tireat 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Have 
you  received  one  letter  from  the  real 
people  of  America?  No.  my  friends;  it 
is  always  from  the  organized  minorities. 

So,  in  asking  you  to  k  ep  li.  C  C  C 
remember  this:  If,  therii'!.  ti..  jx^i- 
war  world  we  want  to  create  is  on*^  m 
which  the  contents  of  the  wealth  are  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  all  men 
rather  than  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
desires  and  ambitions  of  particular 
groups  or  classes,  we  can  begin  to  shape 
that  order  by  making  the  principle  of 
human  welfare  the  dynamic  impulse  of 
our  democratic  policy  today. 

Let  us  start  now  to  show  the  conquered 
countries  that  under  democracies  we 
have  a  social  order  that  works  for  the 
betterment  of  all  people. 


Enemy  .Aliens  and  the  Act. on  of  Congress 
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HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF     NFW     V     KK 

:i'.h'   HOrSE  C'V   KKVI  F.^-FNTAn\T5 


Tu--^dav  Jir;r  30.  1942 

Mr.  DICK.^  IT.IN.  Mr,  Spe:-.kt  r.  under 
leave  to  exv  Md  r-iv  riniaik-  .n  '  :ie  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foil  nv.:.e  irKir -  --  v\hich 
I  delivered  recently  c vr  tl:e  rac;:' 

One  week  ago  tod  j  .  resolution  was  taken 
up  by  the  House  of  .iepresentatlves  which, 
if  passed,  would  have  been  an  added  meas- 
ure of  protection  for  you.  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  House,  aroused  by  mis- 
leading arguments  of  a  few  people  who  are 
dead  set  ntiaii.st  nr.v  legislation  introduced 
by  any  libera  M-iar>  r  vi  the  House,  de- 
feated this  resolution.  Since  I  am  convinced 
of  the  in.pmanrp  of  this  legislation.  I  have 
decided  f'  br.ae  t;a'  a--'ue  b'l^^e  ;..'a.  tht- 
voters  >'l   '.':.  ^  c   ur.try 

For  \fH'-  tia-  Imni-ZT'a' loa  Hral  ^;HT  a;  ai  i^a - 
tion  Com:a.'--e  .  :  w...,,  I  lua,  e  ibe  lioner 
to  be  chaira,  ■.:.  aa.^  -::at:-:.ea  living  to  re- 
Vise  and  extend  the  imn.  r-  t;  a  a:  d  ntn- 
uralization  laws  to  meet  pr  b  *  la.-  r:  n  d  i  v 
the  vast  social  and  political  chunk"  ^  (  i  aur 
times  V.>  h;ive  amended  the  ex.i.i.ug  laws 
and  th  <ia*  :  aia  ■  is  to  the  basic  laws,  so 
many  times,  thai  they  !.<tp  h* aa  me  a!m' s* 
too  complicated  to  be  of  aav  a.^i  T  n.^ta 
matters  worse,  there  wfa>  ilrte.j  a  it  v.  ra  •• 
complications  when  tht  wa:  la-  fa  u:  a:ai 
serious  probltmp  amse  in  dea.ia.;  u  h  enemy 
aliens,  persons  o:  dual  national aa. .  ilie  "'ere- 
gation  of  good  and  bad  enemy  aliens.  i<ad  :hc 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  regulating  naturali- 
zation and  immigration  into  this  country. 
The  comna'tp  f  t  1  ii:-  rtant  Ihsues  and 
It  felt  that  cx.-i.!i^  h  -' -  •Aere  inadequate  to 
meet  the  situation.  After  careful  d«..!M  ac- 
tion, the  committee,  therefo-e  ranie  u.  the 
conclusion  that  It  would  havr^  ■  ,  study  all 
these  problems  carefully  '-f  n  'a  <  a". d  rr  - 
pose  InteUlgent  legislati  u  to  e^.ve  tatse 
problems. 


Af  chiiivni..::  aif  :ap  r  'iaiaaie-  I  lai:  aa^a-d 
a  reaoiutiou.  House  Bfaolution  433,  wluch  Wiis 
approved  by  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
ol  my  committee.  This  re!»olutlon  provided 
that  the  committee  be  given  the  power  of 
subpena  so  that  it  should  have  the  authority 
to  require  certain  people  to  appear  before 
It  and  to  give  testimony  regarding  dual  na- 
tionality and  dangerous  actlvltlee  of  certain 
enemy  aliens.  The  committee  needed  the 
power  of  subpena  to  bring  t>efore  it  people 
who  could  supply  It  with  Information  re- 
garding widespread  smuggling  rings  estab- 
lished to  sneak  In  undesirable  aliens  into 
this  country. 

We  asked  for  authority  to  go  into  the 
problem  of  segregating  the  good  aliens,  who 
are  enemy  aliens  on  technical  grounds  only, 
from  the  really  dangerous,  subversive,  enemy 
aliens.  There  are  thousands  of  loyal,  anti- 
Fusclst.  aliens  In  this  country,  whose  talents 
and  abilities  In  science,  research,  and  many 
other  fields,  could  be  of  great  value  to  our 
country  at  this  critical  time.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing use  of  their  skills,  their  knowledge,  and 
their  eagerness  to  become  a  part  of  our  war 
effort,  we  are  wasting  this  badly  needed 
manpower  by  putting  all  these  seasoned  and 
proven  foes  of  fascism  Into  the  same  cate- 
gory as  we  have  put  the  enemies  of  otir 
country.  We  have  taken  these  victims  of 
persecution,  who  were  fighting  the  forces  of 
nazl-lsm  and  fascism  long  before  we  entered 
this  struggle  against  the  foes  of  civilization 
and  have  humdlated  them-  by  placing  them 
on  the  same  level  we  have  placed  cur  common 
enemies. 

We  are  in  desperate  need  of  the  special 
knowledge  and  training  these  people  have 
acquired  abroad,  but  we  do  not  permit  them 
to  contribute  toward  our  defense  program. 
There  are  young  men  and  women,  who  are 
serving  in  our  armed  forces,  who  are  ready 
to  give  their  lives  in  the  defense  of  our 
country,  but  their  parents  are  classified  as 
enemy  aliens,  and  are  subject  to  svispicion 
and  humiliation.  Is  that  a  healthy  state  of 
affairs?  Do  such  conditions  help  to  create 
national  unity?  Most  certainly  not.  The 
sooner  we  find  a  remedy  for  this  situation, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  our  country  and  the 
more  effective  will  be  the  effort  of  a  united 
people  fighting  aggression  and  despotism. 

The  resolution  asked  that  power  be 
granted  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Committee  to  study  the  problem  created 
by  visitors,  students,  and  people  on  transit 
visas  who  have  come  here  for  a  temporary 
stay,  and.  due  to  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  at 
present  unable  to  return  to  their  native 
lands  or  to  prace^  to  the  countries  of  their 
original  dt>ia  a:  ;.  Among  these  people, 
too,  thert  art  n.  .ay  who  could  a.ssist  in  our 
war  effar:  :*  ^a\pa  a  chance.  In  most  in- 
i-a-ira  s  il.' y  are  eiiger  to  put  themselves  at 
mt  a..ti)"><a  '  (  ur  Government,  but  we  have 
made  nr  •  IT  ri  to  clarify  their  fa.aa^  and  to 
make  u.se  ui  ;la  ^r  abiiitiep  Wp  a;  e  -j.  a^i.ug  all 
this  manpow' r---a-i  na  aai.  .i>  -^t.:  h-  tech- 
nical sk;;;  :'.'  a  t:nit  v*aa;  ve  :.:t  -« aanded 
daily  that  w. ■.'■(■  ■■■',  v;;...  a-.-  aa-.--  ..-  ■  aaal  to 
a  I, ''aaa...  ..tt.-  i.r 
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x:\f'  sole  purpose  of  working  out  an  Intel  a..  .  t 
program  and  policy  for  the  benefit  and  p.o- 
tectlun  of  you  your  families,  and  your  neigh- 
bors— In  -'  '  !or  the  be«t  Intereets  of  tlila 
country  w  a;id  to  ask  lor  these  additional 
powers  because  a  standing  committee  of  Con- 
gress has  no  power  of  subpena.  no  authority 
to  hold  hearings  outside  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  when  the  T!  ase  :>  '.  -r-t  s^  or 
hB«  adjourned. 

\K       'fsented  our  pri  i  a    a.e  powerful 

K^-L^  Committee  of  tla  li  a^  which,  im- 
pressed with  the  seriousness  and  unportanoe 
of  the  issue  at  hand,  unanimously  voted  to 
give  us  a  rule  to  bring  up  our  resolution  at 
the  earliest  possible  tune.  When  the  retolu- 
tion  was  brought  up  last  week,  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  of  my  committee  to  k 
the  floor  in  support  of  it  It  was  definitely 
not  a  partisan  issue.  A  handful  of  people, 
however,  who  were  afraid  that  some  alien 
may  derive  some  t>eneflt  from  this  legisla- 
tion, started  a  fight  on  it.  It  was  the  same 
group  who  has  consistently  voted  against  any 
and  every  bill  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Committee  has  reported  to  the 
House.  It  was  the  same  group  who  con- 
sistently has  voted  against  s"v  and  every 
measure  that  might  In  any  .  .'a  ve  helped 
the  common  man.  It  was  tnis  group  who 
succeeded  in  confusing  the  Issues  Involved 
in  the  resolution  by  centering  their  argu- 
ments and  attacks  not  on  the  merits  of  the 
legislation  t)efore  them,  but  rather  on  per- 
sonalities connected  with  the  legislation 

I  want  to  say  at  this  point  that  personal 
Tindtctlveness  and  animosities  should  have  no 
place  m  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Clash  of  per- 
sonalities should  at  no  time  Infiuence  the 
action  on  any  bill,  especially  now  when  we,  as 
Americans,  are  turning  all  of  our  efforts  to  one 
thought  and  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  beat 
the  Axis.  If  a  bomb  should  hit  your  house 
and  you  did  not  like  the  air-raid  warden, 
because  In  the  past  your  Ideas  had  differed, 
would  you  refuse  his  help?  If  you  were  se- 
riously injured  and  the  only  doctor  nearby 
was  someone  with  whom  you  had  quarreled, 
would  you  refuse  his  help?  No  one  in  his 
right  mind  would  do  that.  And  yet  certain 
Members  of  Congress  have  pursued  such  a 
policy  for  a  number  of  years.  When  as  far 
back  as  1933  and  1&34  I  exposed  a  number  of 
dangerct-'^  •^r'"'^  aiicl  Fa.'-cist  agents  in  this 
countrj  >.'i  a  ajers  ridiculed  my  attempts  to 
get  Congre.K£  to  take  some  action  against  these 
sinister  forces. 

When  later,  much  later,  aftr-  a  a-r-nt  deal 
of  damage  I  had  predicted,  w*-  a  :,e.  and 
some  of  the  sroall  fry  responsible  for  It  were 
picked  up  by  a  congressional  commit  tee.  the 
same  people  applauded  this  Rn  a  sv  rvice  to 
our  country.  This  is  juet  on<  .a  i&  .  ■-  It 
has  happened  time  and   again   wb  - 

tant  legislation  wa.-  y^t  •:.'<''.  '  the  HoUbe, 
and  I  vrant  th<-  •  M- y-  >'■"-  *  baow  that  I. 
as  well  a=  ',-tf..K  am  fully  aa;a.  if  the  fact 
that  tht_ar  upai-.t^on  in  n>^i.\  ir..  lances  to 
not  so  much  lo  tbt  .<-gislation  as  It  is  to  the 
sponsors  of  such  ,et;i:jiation.  There  is  no  use 
hiding  these  factt.  they  might  as  well  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public.  As  you  know.  It  is  much  easier  to 
appeal  to  emotions  than  to  r  '-  r  ad  so 
these  people  finally  succeeded  luf:  v a -k  In 
conftising  the  issues  involved  in  n.v  rt  ,-olu- 
'!  'a,   ' ■:?  ,-tiCb  ar.   ei'pnl  as  to  bnaj  aa.;  .,.t   its 

(1  :-  ra,.-ary  raust  be  mad"  y.:'<  fa,  la  all 
lateraa.  f-:r:u'  :a,d  from  all  ol  .;^  aad  ....ens, 
who  hold  i  :  a  a  tain  dual  nations  •  I  his 
simply  mtaav  u.at  they  are  dlvic.iie  the.r 
allegiance  between  two  countries,  the  United 
States  and  th-  '.r  b-ara'--d  ry.r-^-e  ppnp]p  are 
dangerous  f:.(aat.'-  :  .;r  a*  :--,.>  r:  'a  -aay  of 
]  <p  f  ■  ^lally  in  times  cf  war  The:'  a  a  = 
at aa  purposes  are  not  for  the  best  1:  '^  '  ■ 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  countr  v 

are  pretend::tg  citizenship.    In  truth  am  la 
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h^art  th»>v    T"   ;   yal   to  the  enem 
T  1   Strfle--^       They   are  w,hat  is 

1  V       r.aled    Americans      Their   all 
diTided.     The    committee    believes 
cannot  tolerHte   any  such  citizens 
Ueve  that  either  you  are  100  perce 
the  United   Statra.  or  you  are  an 
the    United    State*;.     One    cannot 
Hiancc  to  another  country  and  stll 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 

If  the  Committee  on  Immigratior 
urahzatlon  could    in  their  mves 
•tudy.  clear  up  this  one  point.  I  am 
It  would  earn  the  gratitude  of  the 
peiple.   but  the   committee   was 
the  rleht  to  do  6o  when  the  resol^jt 
defeated 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  express  mv 
to   the   many    Members  of   Congreis 
•tanchly  assisted   me  in  my  fV^ht 
voted   for    this   resolution.     I   feel 
their   votes  will   have   the   approv 
constituents 

Tills   Is   the   rep«Tt   I   wanted   t( 
you.   the  pe<jple  of   this  country, 
before.  I  consUier   this  legislation 
Important  and  a  necessary  defensi 
That  Is  the  reason  I  decided  to 
rectly  to  the  people      If  you  a?ret 
as  to  the  Importance  of  this  resolution 
Resolution  433.  communicate  witli 
Contrrestiman.  ascertain  how  he  v 
and  let  him  know  how  you  feel  a 

I  have  done  ray  duty  by  brlng%ig 
jLur  attention,     it  Is  up  to  you 
Is   no   longer    my    f\ght    or    my 
fi^ht.     This  has  become  your 
will  have  to  carry  on  from  here 
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Woodrow  Wilson  s  Foresight 
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^'N'        Mr. 

during  the  present  world  v.  r:  i  remind 
Us  of  things  that  happt^ned  ni  World  War 
No.  1.  which  all  goes  to  show  triat  there 
Is  truth  .;.  '.f  old  saying  thit  history 
repeats  it>e;: 

One  lesson  *'~i*  "^^^  hr.  ■■  i-  irv  i  from 
th'.s  war  is  the  '.v.mi  -rr.  j-::i  !'  j     ..!-:t  of 

;  'x  W .:  ']-.  H  ^  'AMtingJ  a|:.i  words 
h  r.  ■•  ,  :;>■  M  i.i'.-'  a  ;:'  ;■(:•■■  ,,'\ 'ision  in 
1.  iw  I.:  what  ;.'..-  !.a;  p-  :■  1  iir.d  have 
been  vindicated  by  • .''.  .>  :;  I  'his  war. 
Under  le:-!\'  c-.w/r^  '  r:  »  v- :|  :  ::•.■  :r- 
n^'"\rks  I  >':b;-.  ;*  hfi'i  •.\:::i  .in  i:;';.v.e  oy 
D' :.   ^  P    M;. •:>  'A hich  appeared  in  the 
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tence  of  his  article.  "Where  would  this 
war  be  if  Wilson  had  had  his  way?" 

Wilson  s  Fomsicht 

(By  Denys  P   Myers) 

IX&CT7X    COVl:NA^fT 

Said  Wocdrow  Wilaon  at  Indianapolis  on 
the  Qrst  day  of  his  western  tour  on  behalf  ol 
the  League  of  Nat  ons  In  Septer^ber  1919: 

"For.  my  fellow  citizens,  if  Germany  should 
ever  attempt  that  again,  whether  we  are  in 
the  League  of  Na;ions  or  not.  we  will  Join 
to  prevent  it. 

•We  do  not  stand  off  and  see  murder  done. 
We  do  not  profesn  to  he  the  champions  of 
liberty  and  then  consent  to  see  liberty  de- 
stroyed. We  are  not  the  friends  and  advo- 
cates of  free  government  and  then  willing  to 
stand  by  and  see  Iree  government  die  before 
our  eyes. 

"If  a  power  such  as  Germany  was.  but 
thank  God  no  Icneer  Is.  were  to  do  this  thing 
upon  the  fields  of  Europe,  then  America  would 
have  to  look  to  It  that  she  did  not  do  it  also 
upon  the  fields  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  we  should  at  least  be  face  to  face  with  a 
power  which  at  "he  outset  we  could  have 
crushed,  and  which  now  It  is  within  our 
choice  to  keep  within  the  harness  of  civiliza- 
tion." 

Wilson's  words  were  not  a  stray  remark. 
In  the  3  weeks  In  which  the  President's 
health  came  to  ru  n.  he  uttered  150.000  words 
to  37  audiences,  and  the  half  dozen  different 
forms  of  treatment  of  his  matter  all  added 
up  to  the  same  thing.  The  quoted  passage 
was  rephrased  agiin  and  again. 

Wilson  was  no  hero  of  the  present  writer, 
who  had  two  chan:es  to  vote  for  him  and  took 
neither  But  perhaps  on  that  account  my 
testimony  that  Wilson  knew  what  the  League 
of  Nations  could  do,  and  how,  may  be  the 
more  convincing. 

Wilson's  foresight  was  even  more  accurate 
In  what  Germany  was  capable  of  attempting 
In  eastern  Europe,  "the  tract  of  country  be- 
tween Germany  and  Persia,"  as  he  put  It. 
Unless,  he  said.  v.e  remained  In  the  concert 
of  which  the  spending  of  American  treasure 
and  lives  had  made  us  a  part,  we  have  done 
a  futile  thing  and  the  safety  of  the  world 
established  by  the  covenant  would  be  "un- 
done at  the  leisure  of  those  who  are  masters 
of  intrigue,  at  the  leisure  of  those  who  are 
masters  in  combining  wrong  influences  to 
overcome  richt  Influences,  of  those  who  are 
masters  of  the  very  things  that  we  hate  and 
mean  always  to  fight." 

It  was  the  political  scientist  In  Wilson  that 
made  him  see  the  Peace  Conference  results 
In  those  terms  He  saw  the  Leagtie  of  Na- 
tions as  the  first  step  In  establishing  a  re- 
sponsibly Interdependent  world  of  states 
bound  by  the  previsions  of  the  covenant;  he 
anticipated  a  system  of  international  relations 
which  could  be  J:ept  up  to  Its  standards  by 
cooperative  and  concerted  action  The  im- 
portant principles  of  the  covenant  to  Insure 
peace  in  this  system  were  to  him  three  In 
numljer.  articles  10.  11,  and  16. 

At  times  Wilson  called  them  all  the  "heart 
of  the  covenant, '  and  that  rhetorical  trick 
was  made  a  joke  In  the  Senate  that  did  not 
help  the  serious  consideration  of  the  ideas. 
It  was  also  true  rhat  Wilson,  who  made  flu- 
ently popular  instead  of  carefully  phrased 
speeches,  used  la.iguage  that  was  legally  im- 
precise, and  the  opposing  Senators  made  the 
most  of  that  But  the  troubles  that  those 
of  us  who  were  supporting  the  covenant  in 
Washington  at  tte  time  had  on  that  account 
are  long  since  piist.  and  what  Wilson  really 
meant  can  now  b<;  examined  without  partisan 
distortion. 

■  The  members  of  the  League  undertake  to 
respect  and  preserve  as  against  external  ag- 
gression the  territorial  Integrity  and  existing 
I   political  independence  oI  all  members  of  the 


Leagtie,"  says  article  10.  That  Is  the  only 
sentence  In  the  Covenant  that  was  exclu- 
sively Wilson's,  and  It  was  not  an  original 
idea  with  him.  It  was  made  the  center  of  the 
treaty  fight  In  the  Senate,  for  the  Republicans 
saw  clearly  enough  that  they  had  to  score 
against  the  Democrat  Wilson  whatever  else 
they  did.  In  the  Senate  there  were  30  or  40 
versions  of  the  effort  to  dissociate  the  United 
States  from  the  Councils  advice  "upon  thi; 
means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  bo 
fulfilled." 

Wilson  said  the  provision  was  essential  and 
clear  and  that  the  United  States  could  no: 
afford  to  tolerate  the  types  of  aggression  men- 
tioned. He  was  so  right  20  years  or  mora 
before  the  fact  that  ever  since  1937  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  been  stand- 
ing against  aggressors  of  exactly  the  article 
10  type,  was  finally  catapaulted  Into  war  by 
them  and  Is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Unitei 
Nations  who  are  pledged  to  reestablish  ter- 
ritorial integrity  and  political  independence 
as  fundamental  principles  of  internationjJ 
life. 

Article  11.  always  with  Wilson  a  coheart  of 
the  Covenant,  says:  "Any  war  or  threat  cf 
war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  cf 
the  members  of  the  League  or  not.  is  hcrety 
declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  who  e 
League,  and  the  League  shall  take  any  act  on 
that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  lo 
safeguard  the  peace  of  nations."  The  Sena'e 
paid  no  attention  to  it:  to  Wilson  it  was  "tfe 
favorite  article"  because  it  established  "that 
the  peace  of  the  world  transcends  all  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  nations  and  governments." 
Our  present  war  is  exhibit  A  of  the  truth  of 
the  principle.  The  way  we  tried  to  avoid  i:s 
operation  for  2  years  goes  far  to  prove  Its 
Inevitability  for  the  United  Nations  Ar  d 
with  all  the  American  Republics  the  United 
States  now  as.«;erts  that  any  act  of  aggression 
on  the  part  of  a  non-American  state  against 
one  cf  them  Is  an  act  of  aggression  against 
all  of  them  " 

Lastly,  Wilson  thoroughly  believed  In 
article  16,  which  originated  with  the  Leagtie 
to  Enforce  Peace.  Previous  articles  provide 
for  the  consideration  of  "disputes  likely  "o 
lead  to  a  rupture"  by  various  pacific  methods 
and  obligate  states  not  to  go  to  war  until 
after  the  result  is  known.  Then,  "shoud 
any  member  resort  to  war  in  disregard  of 
Its  covenants,"  all  undertake  to  sever  £ll 
Intercourse  with  It,  since  "it  shall  ipso  facto 
be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  wir 
against  all  other  members  of  the  league." 
Military  measures  may   follow. 

The  United  States  is  at  least  as  responsitle 
as  any  other  country  for  that  plan  not  hav- 
ing contributed  its  ful  share  in  maintaini::g 
peace  in  the  last  decade.  Wilson  supporti'd 
the  article  on  the  score  "that  any  nation  that 
attempts  to  do  what  Germany  did  will  cer- 
tainly have  the  world  combined  against  It." 
The  United  States  stayed  out,  at  least  a  con- 
centrated third  or  more  of  the  econoiric 
power  in  the  world 

Now  the  United  States  has  finally  come 
around  to  Wilson's  way  of  thinking  on  tVie 
matter.  The  Export  Control  Act  of  July  2, 
19*0.  made  it  possible  to  divert  suppl  es 
from  disturbers  of  the  peace.  The  Lend- 
Lease  Act  of  March  11,  1941.  carried  dlscrln.l- 
natlng  support  of  the  law  abiding  beyond 
article  16  of  the  covenant.  The  United 
Nations  under  the  declaration  of  January  1, 
1942,  are  fighting  for  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  which  aie  consistent  wi:h 
If  not  repetitions  of  the  things  Wilson  stood 
for. 

Wilson  claimed  in  1919  that  the  principles 
here  reviewed  struck  at  the  taproot  of  war. 
On  September  25.  1919.  his  last  speaking  di  y. 
he  told  his  audience  that  "nobody  can  give 
you  an  Insurance  aganst  human  passlcn, 
but  If  you  can  get  a  little  Insurance  nr--'  ■  '^t 
an  Infinite  catastrophe,  Is  it  not  better  i„  .a 
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Eulogy  to  the  Mo.st  Reverend  Joseph  M. 
Corngan 

rX  I  ENSIGN   OF   HLMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECnCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1942 

Mr.  sn.\XT  FY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  gia:  id  •  xtend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  eu- 
logy of  the  Most  Reverend  Jo.'=eph  M. 
Corripan,  late  rector  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  delivered  a'  *'.f^ 
pontifical  mass  at  requiem  at  the  N.i- 
tional  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception at  Catholic  University,  Fiiday 
morning.  June  12,  1942.  bv  the  Very 
Reverend  Ignatius  Smith.  O  P  .  dean  of 
the  School  of  Philosophy: 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  I  am  speaking 
to  you  about  the  dead.  So  swift  and  unex- 
pected was  the  invasion  of  our  campus  by 
the  angel  of  death  last  Tuesday  that  we  have 
been  left  stunned  and  numb.  It  Is  difficult 
to  realize  that  our  rector.  Bi-shop  Corrigan.  Is 
gone  forever  It  is  impossible,  so  close  to  this 
tragedy,  to  fully  realize  the  loss  suffered  by 
our  university,  by  our  Nation,  and  our 
church.  We  know,  however,  even  while  life 
seeme  t^  reach  back  through  the  gates  of 
death,  thit  God  has  taken  hack  to  Himself 
an  ecclesiastic  with  many  holy  interests,  a 
churchman  of  great  attainments,  a  clergyman 
of  great  Intellectual  ability,  and  a  priestly 
gentleman  of  lovable  character. 

The  wishes  of  Bishop  Corrigan  would  be 
best  respected  were  there  suffrrges  to  God  and 
not  sermons  to  men  delivered  for  him  Our 
suffrages  we  pledge  In  grateful  pajmient  of  the 
debt  we  owe  him  It  is  our  own  sense  of  loss 
that  prompts  us  to  assuage  our  own  grief  by 
trying  to  speak  aboyt  him.  even  as  he  spoke 
about  others  who  are  now  in  his  frat«rnlty 
of  the  dead,  briefly  and  simply,  without  bio- 
graphical data. 

The  wide  diffusion  of  the  interests  of  Bishop 
Corrigan  and  his  attention  to  them  undoubt- 
edly shortened  his  life.  It  exacted  much  of 
him  to  meet  the  demands  and  to  render  the 
services  created  by  his  broad  Interest  In  both 
people  and  projects  People  brought  out  all 
the  high  lights  of  his  extraordinary  heart. 
Projects  revealed  the  dashing  sweeps  of  his 
untisual  mind. 

His  interest  in  people  was  revealed  in  his 
devotion  to  his  friends.  A  myriad  of  Catho- 
lic laity  in  every  walk  of  life  he  met  easily, 
won  quickly,  and  cherLshed  endlessly.  They 
tearfully  regret  his  death  His  service  to 
them  lives  on  in  the  habits  he  taught  them 
to  acquire,  and  which  they  hand  down  to 
their  children.  An  army  of  the  clergy 
throughout  the  world,  on  every  level  of 
church  dignity,  revere  him  and  his  memory 
because  of  h's  deep  appreciation  of  their 
friendship  H:-  ;i:end.s  and  their  Interests 
were  sacred  i-  B._-:.op  Corrigan. 

Projects,  as  well  as  persons,  intere-'e  i  'hi-s 
great  and  humble  man  of  God.  The  -.•.r>  :r~-~ 
of   the  Catholic  laity  were  sacii-a    v\,::.    :  ur 


deceased  rector.  The  laity  of  the  parishes  he 
scrv'ed  as  a  young  priest  In  Philadelphia  and 
the  thousands  of  men  he  guided  to  a  better 
life  on  retreat  at  Malvern  stand  here  and  in 
eternity  as  a  tribute  to  the  p>asslon  for  the 
spiritual  perfection  of  the  Catholic  laity  cher- 
ished by  the  Bishop  of  Bilta  The  lay  alumni 
of  this  university  have  learned  to  know  from 
Bishop  Corrigan  that  they  are  a  vital  part  of 
our  university  fr.  nily  and  that  they  shared 
with  him  and  the  school  the  obli?;ation  of 
putting  education  to  work  on  the  firing  line 
of  life.  The  lay  members  of  our  teaching  and 
clerical  staffs  and  their  families  were  the 
constant  objects  of  his  solicitude,  and  the 
lay  student  body  of  this  university  will  never 
have  a  stancher  friend  than  cur  departed 
rector. 

Another  of  the  varied  Interests  of  this  very 
unusual  man.  and  Intimately  associated  with 
Lis  Interest  In  our  Catholic  laity,  was  his 
concern  about  Catholic  leadership.  From 
coast  to  coast  he  pleaded  with  our  Catholic 
people  to  make  to  the  Nation  that  contribu- 
tion of  intelligent  godliness  which  they  pcs- 
sessed  and  which  the  Nation  needed.  He  was 
never  so  eloqtient  and  never  so  applauded  by 
those  not  of  Catholic  faith  as  when  pleading 
this  cause  before  the  Nation.  His  was  a  de- 
termination that  no  hostile  thinking  should 
deprive  the  Nation  of  that  eminence  which 
Catholic  education  had  given  men  and 
women  the  power  to  achieve. 

Intimately  joined  with  his  concern  about 
Catholic  leadership  was  the  Interest  of 
Bishop  Corrigan  in  the  retention  of  God  as 
a  factor  In  government.  This  need  for  part- 
nership, not  between  church  and  state  but 
between  God  and  our  citizenry.  Bishon  Cor- 
rigan presented  to  th  Nation  so  simply,  so 
convincingly,  and  against  so  historically  an 
accurate  background  that  his  personally  spon- 
sored crusade  for  God  In  government  is  al- 
ready an  epic  of  achievement  and  may  be- 
come an  Indelible  record  in  the  history  of 
our  Nat;  ■  T' •  .;s;h  texts  and  other  inspira- 
tions th  !  ^\.::  iinch  out  to  every  pupil  in 
every  classroom  in  every  Catholic  educational 
institution  in  the  Nation  now  and  In  gen- 
erations of  students  to  come,  the  godliness  of 
pioneer  American  democracy  and  the  need 
for  godliness  In  its  preservation  will  be 
taueht.  When  the  men  and  women  of  every 
faith,  who  have  gathered  around  BLshcp 
Corrigan  in  this  crusade,  have  permitted  time 
and  kaleidoscopic  change  of  interests  to  blur 
his  memory.  God  will  know  that  this  impor- 
tant project  was  Bishop  Corrigan's  and  that 
it  was  approved  by  his  personal  friend  and 
our  supreme  pontiff.  Pope  Pius  XII 

Bishop  Corrigan  led  a  vast  army  of  Catholic 
and  non-Catholic  people  to  a  recognition  of 
the  value  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  the 
preservation  and  development  of  civilization. 
We  at  this  university  who  have  heard  him 
so  often  could  not  be  unaffected  by  his  con- 
fidence in  the  church  as  an  agency  for  re- 
construction and  by  his  personal  love  and 
admiration  for  our  Holy  Father. 

Bishop  Corrigan  was  traditionally  Catholic 
m  his  concept  of  the  function  of  a  university 
in  contemporary  society.  He  expressed  it 
pithily  in  a  statement  that  "a  university 
must  acquire,  preserve,  enhance,  discover,  and 
transmit  truth — and  put  it  all  to  work."  He 
was  practical  in  his  mobilization  and  sub- 
sidizing of  scholarship.  He  was  fully  con- 
sciotis  of  the  future  Importance  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  it  Is  destined  to  become  the  edu- 
cational powerhouse  of  the  world.  In  It  he 
planned,  just  a  month  ago,  to  gather  the 
leading  authoritative  scholars  of  the  world 
to  assist  our  Nation  In  the  solution  of  post- 
war and  poet-victory  problems.  With  the 
common  knowledge  thut  WH,^h!nF't"n  is  t/^ 
be  the  center  of  the  vc.fi  f  r  t   ;:;•    :...'    :o 


come.  Bishop  Corrigan  k  ■  ^  •:  n-  "  <  Catho- 
lic University  of  America  will  bt  compelled 
to  assume  a  far  more  important  dignity  and 
retponsibUity  than  its  academic  distinction 
as  the  only  pontifical  university  which  Is  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities. 

Tlie  interest  of  Bishop  Corrigan  in  the  con- 
cerns of  God,  the  church,  and  the  Nation 
explains  his  untiring  and  sticcesslul  cfTorts 
to  Increase  religious  devotion  on  our  campus. 
He  had  a  dread  of  unsanctlfled  intellects  and 
of  unenltghtended  devotion.  He  feared  an 
im^^rfect  and  an  Inarticulate  clergy.  He 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  God  over 
this  campu';  and  Its  teaching  by  his  promo- 
tion of  perpetual  adoration  of  Jesus  In  the 
blessed  sacrament  for  all 

These  were  some  of  the  interests  of  this 
nobleman  cf  God.  For  these  he  was  able  to 
create  enthusiasm.  Friends  were  sacred. 
Equally  sacred  were  the  projects  which  in- 
volved the  importance  of  the  laity,  the  mis- 
sion of  the  alumni,  the  sacredness  of  the  uni- 
versity family  from  porters  to  deans,  the 
place  of  God  in  government,  the  destiny  of 
the  church,  the  functions  of  universities  in 
life,  and  the  destiny  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America  in  the  Nation.  These  were 
the  major  Interests  of  a  master  mind 

To  promote  the.^ie  interests  God  gave  Bishop 
Corrigan  great  attainments.  As  an  orator  he 
was  distinctive.  As  a  literary  stylist  he  waa 
distinctive.  As  a  patriot  he  was  distinctive 
in  the  deep  rationalizing  of  his  aggressive 
Americanism.  As  a  teacher  he  was  distinctive 
in  his  ability  to  detect  and  emphasize  essen- 
tials and  In  his  ability  to  create  enthusiasm 
for  learning.  As  an  administrator  he  waa 
distinctive  in  his  absolute  trust  of  his  as- 
sistants. As  a  priest  he  stood  fast  by  God 
without  losing  contact  and  sympathy  with 
men. 

ThLs  unusual  combination  of  attainments 
In  an  uutisual  churchman  found  root  in  the 
unusual  mind  of  a  great  clergyman.  It  is  a 
keen  mind  that  we  have  lost.  It  was  a  mind 
with  a  creative  vision  that  matched  the 
remrrkable  and  practical  dreamers  wltb 
which  God  has  blessed  this  imiverslty  as 
rectors  in  the  past.  It  was  a  mind  that  knevr 
what  to  ignore  in  our  problems,  and  what  to 
emphasize.  His  mind  simplified  difficulties. 
It  saw  sweeping  vistas  rather  than  blockading 
details.  It  was  a  mind  that  all  organiza- 
tions need,  a  mind  of  Justice  that  saw.  im- 
partially, all  the  fa-^ts — those  that  pleased 
and  these  that  hurt.  His  was  a  mind  re- 
markable for  Judicial  balance  In  that,  while 
appreciating  the  merits  of  individual  com- 
plaints, he  could  keep  individual  demands 
in  the  perspective  of  the  commonweal. 
Tliese  were  the  qualities  of  mind  that  sus- 
tained and  diffused  the  interests  of  B:£hcp 
Corrigan  and  engendered  loyalty  to  him. 

With  these  universal  Interests,  by  these 
attainments  and  through  these  Intellectual 
achievements  Bishop  Corrigan  has  left  us  an 
extraordinary  pattern  of  character.  They 
may  serve  you  and  the  Nation  Bishop  Cor- 
rigan was,  above  all,  simple  and  democratic. 
He  was  loyal  to  his  friends  and  grateful  fcr 
ajiy  service.  He  knew  how  to  be  patient  and 
to  suffer  in  silence  Our  departed  rector  waa 
a  model  of  selflessness  and  obedience  He 
was  a  paradigm  of  sociabiity  and  gentleman- 
liness.  kindly  and  just,  in  word  and  deed,  to 
all.     He   was    blessed   wi'>  k     ::    sense   of 

humor,  and  an  unwaveri;.^  t.;.  '.r:iy  which 
in  turn  blessed  all  who  were  privileged  to 
enjoy  his  friendship  and  leadership 

./e  bid  farewell  to  this  ecclesiastic  of  so 
many  interests,  this  churchman  of  great  at- 
tainments, this  clergyman  of  great  intellert, 
this  noblema:;  ■■  '  ("<  r:  T:  '  ij-:v!-:'.  'v  •;-" 
church,  and  :;.'■  N:i'.  :.  ui'-  i  ■  :<:  ii-:-.  *ri 
will  be  richer     M...\  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 
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M:.  UICK-TEIN.  Mr.  Sprac^r.  in  the 
death  of  P.MRi:  K  J.  Bcl.^n;  (  j  -iress  sus- 
tained a  lo.^s  f:  :v>  'v/.xh  ::  ■.  .  ,  :.it.  re- 
covei".  Patkk  K  J  Bjl.'ind  n  i  man 
uho  endear'  ;  r  msell"  to  ev  >'.  mber 
of  the  H";-'  by  hi«;  devotion  ■  uuty,  as 
wcU  a--  c.  h.s  affable  and  ccurlecus 
m.inner  to  everyone  he  came  |ln  contact 
vith. 

The  oflBcial  position  of  B  :  ^  j  was  that 
of  tMe  majority  whip.  It  i.>  lie  duty  of 
the  majority  whip  to  see  to  it  that  every 
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In  the  party  whip.    It  must  te  the  kind 
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of  firmness  which  does  not  cf 
l>:'I:eve  I  sp^^ak  for  all  of  c 
when  I  say  that  BoL.^ND  nfvcr 
offended  a  soul  r;;r:"e  •!>  y 
was  with  U-s  a>  .:  ch  :  .ir.r 
Ties  (  f  fr:-  v.--Av.-,)  b  ::-!  .i: 
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Member  of  the  House  stays  o  i  the  floor   i 
when  important  votes  are  to  b-  taken  and   ■ 
generally  that  he  "stand  In  line"  when 
anything  important  is  about  lo  come  up.  | 

Customarily,  a  person  vh.  p  :  forms 
duties  of  this  kind  is  n  /.  ir.  ;i:.  c  'o  be  | 
veiv  p.  pnlar.  Some  M- .'m>  |-  n-,  tv  re-  I 
sent  ti!  tj»'  r[i\u-r\  to  (lii.-  :  i  :1;  di  tasks  t 
whene'. '  :  .'  rnav  -uit  the  v  ;  I  Congress.  | 
and  very  fi*."*-:  t'i'  T.  .!.•:•  niy  conflict  \ 
with  S'^me  '  :;- i-;tm(.r,i  •*.i..A\  a  Con-  ' 
gressm-.r;  rr:  .v  h  ive  elsewhere 

It  is  :r.  ■,::.  s  like  these  that  the  whip  , 
must  s  ::r.:n  n  to  his  aid  all  i  he  intelli- 
gence UP.  Ahich  he  ha>  c  ■  endowed 
bv  Nature  toswe<tt  n  tb.  p.  .  k.uch  he  is 
about  to  administ.  v  'o  t.^  i  i  agues.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  in  th?  selection 
of  a  party  wh.p  •'  -e  charac:eristics  of 
cotirtesy  find  *h  rnness  whh  wh.ch 
P-Vr.-  K  J  B>.-':  >ND  A  .is  endo'A '  :  nnist  be 
I,,.-;    ■:   ,::''    .     i^.civr.-ition. 

BiL'VD  f:;.fh.>d  th^'  dutu's  ::  .i  p.ity 
\^  :  ;■  ■ . '  -i.t  ■'-  '•:  d-  c:  •  •■■  F!>  a  ;.  -  the  em- 
b<.-c;.ni( ;;:  of  :hv  .-piiii  ai.d  .-  i.:  '^f  kind- 
ness, courtesy,  and  intelligcr  rh  ;nness. 
because  it  is  not  suflBclrnt  fdr  a  party 
wl-'p  to  be  merely  sweet  and  courteous. 
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EX'ILN-: 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  BKEEFE 

or    WISCONSIN 

e;  the  house  of  representatives 
Tuesday.  June  30.  1942 

Mr.  KEEFE,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dairy 
farmers  of  this  Nation  and  e.'=;pecially 
those  of  the  zreat  State  of  Wisconsin 
are  facing  an  immediate  crisis.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  the  Nation, 
as  voiced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
they  have  prcduced  dairy  products  to 
meet  every  anticipated  requirement. 
The  result  is  that  due  to  the  lessened 
consumption  of  dairy  products  here  in 
America  and  the  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  transport  lease-lend  products 
abroad,  huge  .stocks  of  cheese  and  other 
dairy  product.s  have  accumulated  which 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  dairy 
industry. 

A<;  one  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
tried  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
tremendous  menace  that  exists.  The 
whole  situation  as  applied  to  Wisconsin 
dairymen  was  discussed  in  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Sheboygan  <Wis.  >  Press 
under  date  of  June  27.  The  editor  of 
this  paper.  Mr.  Charles  L.  Brough'on,  has 
correctly  assembled  the  facts  and  has 
accurately  in.erpreted  these  facts  that 
disclose  the  ciMsis  facing  the  dairy  farm- 
ers of  this  country.  For  the  information 
of  the  people  of  America  and  the  especial 
information  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  include  this 
fine  editorial  in  these  remarks: 

WISCONSIN    DAIRYING    FACES    CRISIS 

The  Federal  Government  a  little  over  a 
year  ago,  anxious  to  ship  cheese  to  Great 
Britain,  made  un  appeal  to  Wisconsin  to  in- 
crease its  production  of  cheese  and  evapo- 
rated mlllc.  as'cing  that  every  facility  be  utl- 
liz'd  to  that  end 

This  week  the  Government  report  released 
for  publication  June  24  reported  232.417,000 
pounds  of  che«>se  in  storage,  a  surplus  that 
has  brought  about  a  deplorable  situation 
which,  unless  fi  remedy  Is  applied,  will  create 
a  most  serious  conditions  for  our  dairy  farm- 
ers From  the  Government  report  Jtist  re- 
leased we  quote: 

■  Major  cheese-assembling  firms  in  the 
United  States  reported  18  720.000  pounds  of 
American  cheese  received  during  the  week 
ended  June  20.  according  to  the  tJnited  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  This  was  1  per- 
cent more  than  the  receipts  for  the  preced- 
ing week  Current  trading  stocks  in  the  en- 
tire country  this  week,  at  49  853  000  pounds. 
were  reduced  2  percent  from  the  previous 
week  The  total  holdings  of  American  cheese 
in  all  positions  lor  the  United  States  on  June 
20  were  232  417.000  pounds — an  increase  of 
1  percent  compared  with  the  holdings  of  last 
week.  For  the  current  week  the  apparent 
trade  output  was  15.992.000  pounds,  or  a  gain 
of  31  percent,  compared  with  a  week  earlier. 
This  Is  the  highest  trade  output  shewn  this 
season. 

"WL-^xinsin  warehouses  received  11,742.517 
pounds  of  American  cheese  during  the  week 
ended  June  20.  which  was  practically  un- 
changed from  the  previous  week,  although 
receipts  were  20  percent  higher  than  in  the 
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same  week  of  1941.  Current  trading  stotks 
at  24  938,000  pounds  declined  2  percent  fr(}m 
last  week  but  were  68  jjercent  higher  than 
a  year  earlier.  American-cheese  holdings  by 
Wisconsin  warehouses  in  all  positions  on 
June  20  totaled  93.173.000  pounds — an  in- 
crea.se  of  2  percent  from  the  previous  week 
and  30  percent  from  the  same  date  a  year 
ago.  Wisconsin's  apparent  trade  output  dur- 
ing the  week  was  10.040,606  pounds,  repre- 
senting a  gain  of  6  percent  from  the  week 
b3f ere  and  an  increase  of  8  percent  from  i  he 
same  week  last  year." 

When  the  Government  made  its  emergency 
ru'ing  it  called  upon  the  Nation  to  curtail 
eating  cheese,  and  asked  for  an  all-out  pro- 
duction. When  the  Government  came  into 
the  market  it  naturally  called  for  changng 
over  in  many  plants,  and  under  those  con- 
ditions it  could  not  be  expected  that  all  ihe 
cheese  produced  would  be  United  States  .^o. 
1.  The  Government  recognized  that  fact  for 
several  month',  but  later  became  more  exact- 
ing in  its  grading  and  as  a  re.?ult  there  were 
rej?clicn8,  unwa-'anted,  we  believe,  under 
the  circumstances,  which  resulted  in  a  price 
drop  of  3  cents  The  Government  had  not 
taken  into  consideration  the  weather  cor:di- 
tions  and  the  further  fact  that  cheesemakers 
were  inducted  into  the  service  and  every  fac- 
tory was  struggling  with  a  problem  ever 
which  it  had  no  control. 

If  the  Government  does  not  encourage  the 
buying  of  cheese,  fails  to  stimulate  a  pro- 
gram of  "eat  more  cheese  at  home."  you  will 
find  comer  cheese  factories  fait  di£app<'ar- 
Ing  and  a  dislocated  dairy  industry.  The  so- 
lution of  this  problem  is  fo.  the  Government 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  if  there  Is  a  slump 
in  the  price  of  milk  paid  to  the  patron  of  the 
factory  he  will  become  discouraged.  If  we 
were  to  go  out  among  the  farmers  today,  we 
are  now  spea'tlng  of  the  dairy  farmers,  we 
would   find   a  pretty   gloomy   situation. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  Government 
wants  to  penaliZ3  those  who  answered  an 
emergency  c^ll  with  a  response  that  was 
most  patriotic.  What  applies  in  the  cheese 
factories  In  the  shortage  of  help  has  been 
extended  to  the  farm,  with  the  result  that 
the  owner,  his  wife,  and  his  children  have 
all  been  forced  to  do  the  Job  of  the  hired  man 
who  is  either  worliing  in  defense  Industry 
or  at  the  fighting  front. 

U.  S.  No.  2  and  Wisconsin  Juniors  now  In 
storehouses  do  not  belong  there.  It  is  a 
quality  cheese  superior  to  that  made  any- 
where else,  and  yet  it  becomes  a  drug  on  the 
market  and  has  demoraftzed  the  whole  In- 
dustry. In  Canada  the  price  has  been  set 
at  19  cents  and  there  is  only  a  difference  of 
I'j  cents  between  high  and  low.  Here  we 
have  a  difference  of  5  cents,  wholly  out  of 
line  and  an  unwarranted  condition. 

In  some  instances  people  have  been  urged 
to  ship  their  cheese  to  storehouses  in  the 
East,  but  there  are  no  storehouses  empty  in 
the  East.  They  are  being  utilized  for  war 
purposes.  Then  again,  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
ships  naturally  because  of  submarine  war- 
fare, but  there  is  nothing  that  would  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  continued  shipping 
of  cheese  to  England,  and  the  English  are 
crying  for  cheese  and  more  cheese. 

The  Government  could  easily  wipe  out  this 
surplus,  thereby  putting  Wisconsin  dairying 
back  on  its  feet.  There  are  three  things 
that  we  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Gov- 
ernment : 

First,  this  grading  must  be  revamped  to 
meet  conditions  as  they  exist  today. 

Second,  the  Government  must  recognize 
the  importance  of  weather  conditions  In  re- 
lation to  the  quality  of  cheese;  and 

Third,  It  must  take  Into  consideration  the 
burdens  under  which  chee.^e  is  being  made, 
with  experienced  cheesemakers  absent  at  the 
front  and  a  scarcity  of  farm  labor. 
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%t  herds  that  dot  the  farms  of 
Wiseonsln  must  be  fed,  they  must  be  milked, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  see  the  day  when  it 
will  be  more  profitable  to  dump  milk  than  to 
send  it  to  the  market.  That  time  is  fast 
approaching  unless  something  is  done.  Our 
second  front  is  production,  and  there  is  no 
reasonable  excuse  why  one  of  the  finest  arti- 
cles, cheese,  should  be  sacrificed.  Our  Gov- 
ernment is  expending  vast  sums  of  money 
for  provisions  at  camps,  and  still  our  boys 
from  Wisconsin  are  crying  for  cheese  and 
they  do  not  get  It.  In  every  camp  daily,  or 
at  least  three  or  four  times  a  week,  the  men 
could  include  cheese.  It  is  a  good,  whole- 
some food  and  the  boys  miss  it  as  much  as 
they  do  letters  from  people  back  home. 

We  have  written  this  editorial  at  consid- 
erable length  becau.se  we  have  the  chee.-e, 
and  yet  we  are  denying  it  to  those  places 
where  It  would  prove  of  the  greatest  food 
value.  When  the  first  boatload  of  cheese  was 
shipped  to  England  the  London  papers 
teemed  with  stories  of  its  value  l.^  a  1  1 
product  and  they  clamored  for  it.  Tlit-y  «ie 
just  as  insistent  in  their  calls  today. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  Government  lift 
the  ban,  readjust  its  grading,  recognize  that 
conditions  for  manufacturing  cheese  are  not 
what  they  were  a  year  or  2  years  ago.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  Government  buy  cheese 
for  Its  camps  and  its  outposts  where  our  sol- 
dier boys  are  stationed.  It  would  be  like  a 
message  from  home,  and  most  heartening  11 
they  could  have  a  sample  of  the  product  that 
many  of  them  helped  make  and  which  gave 
Wisconsin  Its  No.  1  position  in  the  United 
States  as  the  producer  of  cheese 

The  Cheese  Reporter,  edited  by  F.  W.  Zim- 
merman, of  Sheboygan  Falls,  in  an  editorial 
on  Friday.  June  12.  called  attention  to  this 
serious  situation  and  suggested  that  the  Go\- 
emment  had  failed  to  sense  the  absence  of 
trained  men  in  the  cheese  industry  due  to 
the  Selective  Service  Act,  and  likewise  com- 
mented on  Its  failure  to  recognize  the  in- 
crease in  the  milk  flow  which  nattirally 
brought  added  burdens  through  the  scarcity 
of  help.  It  also  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  an  appeal  made  by  the  Government  had 
received  an  immediate  response  from  the  pa- 
triotic dairy  farmers  of  Wisconsin,  and  that 
the  Government  had  a  responsibility  now  in 
not  letting  down  the  farmer  in  this  great 
crisis. 


Lawrence  Joseph  Connery 
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On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Lawrence  Joseph  Connert,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

M:  DICKSTEIN.  Mr  Fp' ak^r  L.aw- 
RENCT  J  CoNNFPY  ?uccttvi>'(1  111-  byntlior 
as  a  M' ir.bcr  if  Congress,  H"  w  :is  not 
fated  to  be  with  u:.  1  :v-'-.  D.  ..•;:,  the 
grim  reap^T,  took  him  .-.w.iv  :i  rr.  u:-  itl- 
mosr  b'  U'Vt-  ii-  w.;.-  abb  lu  niakt-  hini-t  ;f 
a  complett  pari  el  ui;i  t.iMRi- .-.^ifiial 
machinery. 

L\V.  iFN'F    J      CdNVFRY     Wa."-     knOWTi    tO 

\i'  m  !ht  hb  :;:ii"  <4  ;..'^  bi.ii.u  :.  William 
Pa;.r:ck.  iinc-  L.tai  •  :i>-''  af-d  a>-  his 
assistant  and  secrf^'ary  t.>r  many  y('ar.s 
before  the  vutr-i-s  rt  tbt-  Sweiiih  Con- 


gressional    D.-iric!      oi     M.i-vv.,ih,, setts 
elrrted  bim  n:  has  bl■oUlc!'^  .sltau. 

L.A\\  KLNCF  J  CoNNERY's  life  was  a  COlOf- 
ful  one.  He  was  a  labor  leader  of  note 
before  hr  bncame  a'^sociated  with  his 
brother,  uig  fti^aby  succeeded  him  in 
Congress.  His  varied  experience  in  all 
questions  affectinc  labor,  his  knowledge 
of  all  the  ramific  au  ns  of  our  labor  laws, 
his  thorough  study  of  the  problems  which 
were  continually  pressing  for  solution 
ci<  biiic  u'h  :b,e  relations  of  capital  and 
laD.li-  rnt-ati-d  Crp.NFKv'-  attention  day 
and  lught.  Hr  w  .:-  ii.ci' tatigable  in  his 
activities  bc;b  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
and  never  mLs-^ed  a  ses'^ion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor,  ;n  whicii  !u-  bviwu  ..nd 
01  \'.  men  hi>  i>!'fii'  :  ba..;  b*  tn  the  chair- 
man. He  iiaii  e:'i  ei-  tbieeriip.'?  a  vast  ar- 
ray of  fieurt  .■;  v,  huh  iit  would  give  his 
{  r.ieacias  iiftiy  whenever  a  request  was 
in.a.1'  I'.r  Ivbi  and  assistance. 

I  knew  I  br-i)>  ,ik  ;  lie  sentiment  of  the 
H  r~n  wiiin  I  (xpi«-^  'b>  deep  sorrow 
whi'b:  ah  o!  us  Icb  wiun  Connery 
p.  >-<  d  away  so  suddenly  on  October  19 
last.  I  know  he  will  long  be  missed  from 
our  legislative  halls  and  from  the  com- 
mittee room  and  his  loss  will  be  greatly 
meurned  not  only  by  his  colleagues  but 
by  il  •  United  States  at  large,  because  of 
his  iba  reiieb.  knowledge  of  problems  of 
lab<  r  wbe.tn  will  become  even  more  Im- 
piiiianii  b»  the  welfare  of  our  country  as 
time  goes  on. 


Liberty  Editorial  Is  Worth  Preserving 
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HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 
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Mr  PHAFEH  <  t  Mjchigan,  Mi  ?:«  <:k- 
(r.  nrni  1"  ;^'irnir-:on  to  txn  nd  nr.i  •  e- 
mark>  I  imnnrir'  an  editorial  W-  thf  Peo- 
rb  anp' m.ni'  m  *his  wefk'-  i--ue  of 
l^bcriy  muf^azuiL.  which  1  Ijfutve  is 
worth  preserving. 

The  (ditorial  follows: 

WE    THE    PEOPLE 

These  have  been  the  headlines,  the  chief 
topics  of  discussion,  and  the  news  implica- 
tions of  practically  aU  the  publications  in 
America,  month  after  month,  until  even  a 
belated  solution  of  some  of  these  problems 
has  not  brought  about  the  national  unity  that 
this  country  needs  so  much. 

If  we.  the  people,  believed  that  wage  and 
time  fights  like  these  were  actually  control- 
ling the  minds  of  the  millions  of  American 
workers  upon  whom  our  Nation  now  depends 
for  turning  out  the  munitions  of  war  in  order 
to  win  this  war.  then  this  would  be  the  sad- 
dest dnv  n  .American  history.  Because  we 
would  kr  w  ihar.  while  today  you  walk  or 
ride  freely  to  your  w  rk,  tomorrow  you  would 
goose-step  to  the  s^iii.e  Job  with  a  German  or 
a  Japanese  bayonet  at  your  shoulder  blades. 

But  we.  the  people,  know  that  this  is  not 
true,  that  it  cannot  be  true,  that  it  must 
1  •  "^^  true.  Because  if  It  were  true,  if  we, 
•]!>•  pe.iple.  of  whom  you  the  workers  of 
.^•l,^•.(r,  :,Tt  by  far  the  greater  part  oi  cur 
., ;-;.'4:-ii::,li.p,  cai-Hot  thiiik  this  situation  (jui 


clearly,  if  we  cannot  understand  ^r  :  we  ure 
up  against,  if  we  have  to  be  led  ..n  >  bunch 
of  sheep — this  way  and  that  way — and  are 
not  able  to  control  our  own  destiny,  then 
Hitler  is  right — and  to  hell  with  democracy. 
The  40-hour  week?  Anybody  who  has  ever 
stood  at  a  Jig  or  a  lathe  or  a  die  knows  that 
8  hours  a  day  can  take  everything  out  of  a 
man  that  he  has,  if  he  gives  those  8  hours 
even  a  reasonable  measure  of  his  capacity. 
Maybe  he  can  go  another  8  hours  by  adding 
another  day.  And  maybe  he  should  go  48 
hours  or  56  hours  in  times  like  these.  And 
millions  of  men  are  doing  Just  that  right  now. 
But  for  normal  times  40  hours  Is  the  llralt. 
As  for  time  and  a  half  for  overtime:  No- 
body cares  about  that — nobody  has  ever 
cared,  so  long  as  it  stays  within  the  profit 
range. 

And  double  time  for  Sundays?  The  Ger- 
mans don't  believe  In  a  Sunday — and  for 
thousands  of  yt  •-  tbt  .T.ips  never  had  one. 
But  even  so,  in  n.  -  (  r.  :  -  ucy  our  men  have 
learned   to    do  thtr  i"     and   the  seventh 

day    of   steady   won      -    .^anday,   no   matter 
when  it  comes. 

So  these  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
came  pretty  close  to  giving  you  workers  of 
America  the  worst  black  eye  you  have  ever 
had,  and  would  certainly  have  succeeded  in 
doing  so  If  we,  the  rest  of  the  people,  had 
not  had  the  good  sense  to  discredit  the  type 
of  news  we  were  reading  everywhere. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  understand 
how  all  this  controversy  came  about,  because 
clear  thinking  can  be  based  only  on  clear 
understanding  You  have  been  reading,  as  we 
all  have,  about  "that  gang  of  business  profit- 
eers." So  If  they  were  getting  theirs,  why 
shouldn't  you  get  yours?  You  were  being 
advised  that  you  ought  to  get  more.  And 
since  nobody  ever  had  enough,  many  of  you 
tried  to  get  more. 

Perfectly  logical,  except  that  that  la  what 
turns  a  nation's  fight  for  its  very  existence 
into  a  personal  fight  for  so  many  dollars  and 
cents.  But  the  worst  part  of  this  picture  has 
been  the  stirring  up  of  the  dust  on  the  an- 
cient battleground  between  capital  and  labor 
at  a  time  when,  if  there  is  ever  going  to  be 
any  hope  of  a  brotherhood  of  man,  that  hope 
must  take  deep  root  in  our  factual  earth 
right  nowr 

So  the  fir='  m.nj  u-  vf  r  •  •  'In,  If  we  are 
going  to  '•luriii  a  nicie  perh-.'  Union,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense."  is  to  stop  thinking  of  the 
workers  of  America  as  some  sort  of  strange 
and  separate  entity  fr  :ri  ^ln  r''  '  -be 
people.  And  for  you  v  'kc-  f  A'-.f-r,,  ri 
stop  thlnkire  r!  y^irxlvfi-  :r.  -n  '  vi:^v 
There  Is  nuihing  -*r:  =  !.^t,  ir  Vi'.:,.'"  l.;  c  ••...:. 
doesn't  run  in  any  other  bb':(i  stif  ;.ir  T'..:  :  <> 
is  nothing  different  in  year  n..;  (i«  it, 
doesn't  run  in  every  other  mn.c:  Y  u  K 
the  same,  talk  the  same,  and  ihnik  the 
same;  your  children  go  to  the  same  schools 
and  bring  back  the  same  reactions  of  the 
public  mind 

Those  children  come  up  throupli  l  <  n  *■  " 
and  spread  out  Into  life.  Just  a*  y^u  ha.e 
done.  There  is  hardly  a  leader,  from  a  dirt 
boss  to  a  president,  in  any  of  the  businesses 
of  today  who  hasn't  come  up  from  the  ranks. 
There  won't  be  any  leaders  of  tomorrow  who 
won't  comt  up  In  the  same  way— If  there  is 
going    to    be    any    tomorrow       There  ■  ^ 

aristocracy  of  brains  or  energy.  That  i?  viiy 
we.  the  people — we,  all  of  the  people — can 
rightly  consider  this  to  be  our  f.cb* 

Every  thinking  man  knows  tnii  i!  w«  don't 
stop  these  gangster  nations  i:  c  vt  i  ham 
back  on  their  heels  right  now,  ib.>  -*•.:.  in  r  i 
only  the  end  of  our  United  Staus  but  \  ia  <  d 
of  our  whole  world  civilization— perb a  r-  '  r 
centuries  to  come.  Even  the  idf  a  :  a  c;  - 
man  or  a  Japanese  civilirR'-.-^r.  '  '  a  ,s 
funny  In  the  extreme,     v.      ■•■:<•:    n  ;.rd  of  a 


bunch  of  gangsters  that  t    i:   i: 
1    if  each  otheris  throatb? 
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N    •      :  ;      -■'•..    .•     .:,•>■--;■•■'-  ■;     •*   ■ : 
fiKf'i's    but  real  unity   *  ■  ,   -■»■;  if-.-'  f 
We  den'?   war.*,   a  trui  ■    ;--a— •,    -i!/ 
labor      'A-    A       •  nxjperaiion  h.  •  '"• 
•nd  1..:,^.-      V.     don't  want   a   ::ucv  b 
business  and  government.    We  want  c  ■ 
tion  between  b'jsinese  and  governmer  ■ 
want  to  5top  d(  ubt*  and  questlon.s  ar.f! 
Clons      Wherever  we  find  ofTendf-     ^ 
to  treat  them  as  cfTenders  and  sep-s.'     • 
a«  offenders.  In.'itead  of  trying  to  classify 
_as  grcups  and  damning  the  whole  group 

ThU    is    the    type    ol    leadership 
needed  now 

Liberty   dedicates   Itself   to   bring  a 
better  understandmjj  among  all  thp 
people  of  th«-se  United  States,   in  ore; 
we  may    truly   •'form  a   more  perfect 
e.«tabllsh   Justice,    insure   domestic   trahqu 
Uty    provide   for  the  common   defense 
mote    the    general    welfare,    and    secu 
blessings    of    liberty    to    ourselves    a 
poBterity." 

"Now    we   must    all    hang   together 
I '        rnm  Harn^on  ao  he  signed  the  D^clara- 
i  f  Indt'pendenc* 

"Certainly."  said  the  wUe  old  Ben 
Franklin.  •"For  you  may  be  sure  that 
don't,  we  shall  all  hang  separately  ' 

And  that  goes  double  today. 
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ago.  when  the  House  took  final  actnn  on 
the  bill  providing  cash  allo'v^.r ''^-  for 
dependents  of  service  men.  .:.  ver- 
wh.^iming  majority  of  Membt-rs  btvieved 
they  were  voting  for  an  amendmf-nt  to 
the  Selective  Service  Act  which  uould 
[  as  long  as  possible  the  breaking 

u;         :  i.Tiih^s  and  household.^ 

On  that  occasion,  the  chairr.  i-s  '.  the 
Military  Affairs  C  nurr.--*-  •;■  .  -.Me- 
nian  from  Kentiiv  kv  m.  m  w  .  \^  .  an- 
Ing  the  legislation.  :>:!-•  i  *  .■  j  licy 
of  Congress  not  to  b:  i<  .;: 
tegrate  the  instltutu  :.  :  -  ;.■  :  ;r.f  |  W- 
Wtre  informed  the  bill  would  havt  the 
effect  of  "giving  notice  to  the  authcjrities 
in  the  Selective  Service  Board  h^ye  in 
Washington  and  to  the  draft  t|  :!. 
thrcuchout  the  country  that  it  i^  r  j  ;h. 
Intention  of  the  Congress  to  tak  :r.  |:  ried 
men  until  we  have  exhausted  cur  bther 
sources  of  manpower."  [ 

It  is  very  distressing  to  n.- —  x  :  r.ely 
disillusioning,  in  fact — to  ka::.  i  :=:;i 
the  press  and  from  my  consti:i:>  w -\  .  r 
the  express  desire  of  Congress  c,-,!;  j-  nt- 
]y  has  been  largely  disreg.ird*  •.  ;  .  cfB- 
cial.s  at  Selective  Service  i  ■  t^u,  .v;U'rs. 
Prom  information  reaching  me.  there 
has  been  nothine  !'k-  i  rnn.«cifntir'  -  at- 
tempt to  see  thT  ■  :>  p::nrip;es  \: 
legislation   a:-     .  c  :  :•  .1    i  ..' 

I  df>i'"p  to  c"  '.  ^.  ',"•    r '.t'.".' ;i 'I'     '."  •!'. 
l;-v    a:T,^.:.  c.'inr:: -;•■••  to  tr 
K-.^   .■:      ::•-„-   •■■:.  V  ,i-i,i   ..iCk  of 
1"  -'i-;:"  :!..>' ;  a' ,'_  a  t ,   ihe  tj'.'iu 


M.:- 
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"T:-  u^l:  wp  ex]>ffd  no  married  men 
^Ar;  )  .:>'  ii-:;-:^  u  u.  .  b*'  drafted  until 
the  -  ;;  p.y  -  f  married  r.  ■  .v:thout  chil- 
dren '.V4.-  tx.'.austed.  I  am  reliably  ad- 
•.  ::-.''(l  ';.a'  .".arried  men  with  children 
.iVf  being  called  up  steadily  for  physical 
f  xa.T.ma'ions  with  a  view  to  reclassifica- 
tion. I  iHi  informed  that  married  men 
who  have  no  children  are  being  inducted 
in  the  same  groups  with  single  men. 
Fathers  in  their  thirties  are  being  taken 
at  the  same  time  as  single  men  in  their 
twenties.  There  is  no  visible  semblance 
of  order  or  regard  for  the  priority  sys- 
*'  r".  we  endeavored  to  set  up. 

I  notice  that  a  Member  of  the  other 
body,  at  page  5322  of  the  Record,  dis- 
cussed the  numbers  of  men  available  in 
the  different  categories  and  pointed  out 
that  with  men  already  registered  and 
with  the  younger  groups  to  be  registered 
this  year  and  next,  there  would  be  avail- 
able 28  400.000  men  for  military  service. 

During  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  other  body,  reference  was 
made  to  the  congressional  mandate  to 
classify  these  men  so  that  there  would  be 
the  least  disruption  of  family  life  in  this 
country.  Apparently  Members  of  the 
other  body,  like  Members  of  this  House, 
believed  the  legislation  would  put  off  for  a 
substantial  length  of  time  the  drafting  of 
fathers,  of  heads  of  households  who  were 
married  not  only  long  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, but  far  in  advance  of  the  draft  act. 

To  my  surprise  I  have  been  informed 
men  are  being  drafted  at  a  rate  much 
greater  than  this  Congre.ss  has  been  ad- 
vi.sed.  Information  which  I  consider  ac- 
curate has  reached  me  that  by  the  end  of 
this  year  we  will  have  put  in  uniform 
3,000.000  more  men  than  was  anticipated 
at  the  start  of  the  year.  This  would  indi- 
cate an  Army  of  7.000.000  or  more  by  De- 
cember 31.  Yet.  in  passing  the  1943  War 
Department  appropriation  bill  last  week, 
the  House  was  under  the  impression  the 
number  of  men  in  uniform  this  year 
Wduld  be  approximately  4.500.000. 

The  Congress  should  demand  specific 
answers  to  several  questions  in  order  that 
we  may  decide  whether  we  have  been  de- 
ceived or  misled  by  the  officials  in  charge 
of  the  conscription  program.  We  should 
find  out  immediately  whether  the  public 
and  the  press  have  been  given  an  entirely 
false  impression  of  the  plans  of  the  War 
Department  and  Selective  Service  head- 
quarters. We  ought  to  ascertain  who  is 
responsible  for  giving  us.  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  idea  that  by  authorizing 
the  President  to  prescribe  the  order  for 
taking  married  men  we  were  safeguard- 
ing the  American  home — when  from  all 
available  evidence,  families  are  being 
broken  up  and  husbands  and  fathers  call- 
ed to  service  before  single  men. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  will  inquire  promptly  what  in- 
structions Selective  Service  headquarters 
sent  to  State  directors  and  local  boards  as 
a  result  of  our  recent  action.    Then  the 

rr.mittee  should  ascertain  why  the  sys- 
•  ■ :::  '.  priorities  seems  to  be  so  widely  dis- 
I'C  .:,i-(l 

M:  sp<  ik* :  ^.^ile  I  do  not  agree  with 
al.  :  •;  ■  .L.  .i>  '  ■;::'  ^sed.  I  desire  to  in- 
f  .^d''  ::.  :r.v  :•  :::. !:».■:  .m  *'dirnrial  from  the 
Wd^ih.Kii' >:i   T.M.ii-H' :a.i   commenting 
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on  this  situation  and  further  cn.rha  :z- 
ing  the  reasons  why  Congress  shcuki  de- 
mand a  full  explanation  of  the  way  the 
draft  is  being  carried  out.    Also  an  ar- 
ticle by  Ernest  K.  Lindley  in  News  Week. 
[From  the  WashlngtoTi  Times-Herald  I 
Thi  New  DRArr  System 
The  House  has  fini-shed  amending  the  Selec- 
tive Service  law.  and  the  amendments  have 
gone  to  the  President,  who  has  10  days  to  sign 
or  veto.     They  look  like  an  Improvement  over 
the  present  system  to  us.  but  we  think  there 
is  room  for  still  more  Improvement. 

MARRIED    MEN    LAST 

Under  the  system  approved  by  the  House, 
the  President  would  have  authority  to  pro- 
vide for  deferment  of  men  with  wives,  wives 
and  children,  and  wives  or  children,  while 
the  local  draft  boards  would  still  have  power 
to  make  the  final  decisions  In  Individual 
cases. 

The  genertal  object  of  the  amendments  is 
to  keep  the  American  home  as  Intact  as  may 
be  under  the  strains  of  the  war — to  stop,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  present  practice  of  draft- 
ing bona  fide  family  men  when,  for  example, 
a  local  board  has  exhausted  its  quota  of  single 
men  without  dependents. 

This  is  a  common-sense  aim.  we  believe,  and 
we  could  wi.eh  It  had  been  woven  Into  the 
original  draft  law.  We  could  also  wish  that 
these  amendments  carried  some  safeguards 
against  local  boards  unwarrantably  drafting 
political  enemies  of  the  local  political  bosses. 
How  much  of  this  Is  going  on.  we  don't  know; 
but  from  the  talk  you  hear  there  must  be 
some  of  It.     Any  of  It  is  too  much. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  publishes  some 
figures  showing  the  manpower  reservoir  we 
can  figure  on  if  the  President  approves  these 
amendments. 

MANPOWER   RESERVOIR 

There  are  about  27.500  000  men  In  the  20- 
45  age  group,  according  to  these  statistics, 
and  they  divide  up  in  such  a  way  that  "no 
married  man  need  be  drafted  for  another  6  or 
7  months  at  the  earliest"  under  present  plans 
for  the  eventual  maximum  size  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Here  are  the  Wall  Street  Joumars  figures: 

Single  men,  no  claimed  depend- 
ents    9.500,000 

Single,  claim  dependents 1.500,000 

Married,  no  children 5,500,000 

Married,  children 11.000,000 


Total. 27.  500,  000 

There  are  some  other  promising  pools  of 
manpower  which  Congress  has  thus  far  passed 
by.  For  one.  there  is  our  male  prison  popu- 
lation, which  numbers  about  160.000.  Why 
not  comb  over  this  crew  and  allow  those  who 
would  make  good  fighting  men  to  be  paroled 
for  active  duty  where  their  talents  would 
come  in  handy? 

The  French  Foreign  Legion  has  long  been 
a  standing  proof  that  some  Jailbirds  make 
good  soldiers.  Wellington's  armies  were  called 
"blackguards  oflQcered  by  gentlemen."  and 
they  did  well  at  soldiering,  as  Napoleon 
learned  In  Spain  and  at  Waterloo.  Many  a 
bold  stick-up  man  or  bank  robber  would 
make  a  good  soldier,  we  should  think. 

There  are  also  our  numerous  young  and 
otherwise  healthy  victims  of  venereal  disease. 
Present  practice  is  to  reject  them  as  physi- 
cally unfit.  Yet  many  of  them  are  reckless, 
devil-may-care  gents  who  should  make  good 
fighters.  Why  not  draft  those  who  can  be 
cured,  cure  them,  and  let  them  get  busy  in 
active  service? 

OVEXLOOKING  OUR   BEST   BIT 

I  Our  biggest  stock  pile  of  soldier  material, 
furthermore,  is  still  being  passed  over,  and 
no  provision  for  tapping  it  is  made  in  thf 
new  draft -law  amendmeut«. 
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ThLs  group  i^  the   18  19  age  group,  num-    ! 
bering  an  estimated  2.300.000  males.    If  Con- 
gress could  make  up  Its  mind  to  lower  the 
draft  age  to  18,  our  manpower  picture  would 
shape  up  as  follows: 

Sincle  men,  no  claimed  depend- 
ents  11.700,000 

Single,   claim    dependents 1.600,000 

Married,  no  children 5.600.000 

Married,  children 11.100.000 


Total  _. 


...  30.000.000 


This  would  enable  us  to  leave  married  men 
out  of  it  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  for  the 
duration.  Better  than  that,  it  would  open 
up  to  the  Army  a  group  of  2.300.000  men. 
niofct  of  whom  are  at  the  ideal  ages  Lo  b^rcume 
soldiers. 

Boys  of  18  and  19  as  a  rule  are  reckless, 
agile,  strong,  adaptable.  They  make  b?tter. 
more  ruthless  killers  than  older  men  whose 
hearts  have  been  softened  by  contact  with 
life. 

Instead  of  taking  these  men.  we  go  on 
drafting  older  men,  married  men.  etc  ,  ard 
thereby  cheat  ourselves  out  of  getting  the 
highest  possible  average  killer-power  into 
cur  Army  Meanwhile,  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  and  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration go  on  luring  men  of  18  and  19  into 
their  ranks— men  who.  if  they  can  do  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration work,  can  surely  learn  to  do 
soldier  work. 

Until  the  draft  age  Is  lowered  to  18,  we 
are  convinced  we  shall  be  overlooking  our 
b3St  single  bet  for  rounding  up  cur  best 
possible  fighting  force. 


(From  Newsweek] 
Selective  Service  Nefds  an  Overhauling 

(By  Ernest  K  Lindley) 
Fear  of  being  considered  unpatriotic  has 
restrained  public  criticism  of  Selective  Service. 
Both  the  law  and  Its  administration  h£ve 
been  faulty.  The  worst  weakness  has  been 
the  decentrali2ation  of  policy  making.  Local 
administration  is  desirable,  and  undoubtedly 
the  local  draft  boards,  as  a  whole,  have  done 
their  duty  faithfully  and  conscientiously. 
But  the  policies  which  guide  the  local  boards 
should  be  clearly  enunciated  in  Washington. 
This  has  not  been  done  to  the  extent 
necessary. 

The  test  of  dependency  is  perhaps  the  best 
example.     Some   boards   have   held   that    no 
wife    is   dependent   if    she    is   able   to   work. 
Others  consider  nearly  all  wives  dependent. 
Others  do  not  consider  the  wife  and  children 
dependent  if  the  husband  has  been  successful 
and  frup;al  enough  to  set  aside  enough  money 
to  vield  a  small  income.     And  it  may  be  that 
Bcme  boards  will  rule,  if  they  have  not  done 
60  already,  that  a  family  is  not  dependent  if 
the  husband  has  put  aside  enough  capital  for 
them    to    live   from    for   a   few    years— even 
though  these  few  thousand  dollars  of  capital 
may   have   been   painstakingly  saved   to   put 
children   through  college  or  to  meet  emer- 
gencies, or  perhaps  even  to  buy  a  house.    I 
was  told  not   long  ago  by  a  high  Selective 
Service  official  that  this  interpretation  would 
be  entirely  legitimate  on  the  part  of  the  local 
board. 

He  evinced  no  concern  over  penalizing  the 
thrifiv  He  said,  in  effect,  that  it  was  up  to 
the  local  boards;  a  board  in  a  fashionable 
suburb  might  hold  that  a  family  was  depend- 
ent on  the  husband's  salary  even  though  he 
had  an  Income  of  «5  000  a  year  from  invest- 
ments. whMe  another  board  in  a  small  town 
m'ght  hold  that  a  man's  family  was  not  ds- 
prndeot  on  him  If  he  had  »6,0O0  in  savings 
in  the  bank.  My  authority's  attitude  was 
that  the  local  b<«rds  know  best  who  should 
be  called  and  who  should  not. 

The  Allowance  and  Allotment  Act  will  ease 
the  problem  of  dependency  for  men  In  the 
lower-Income  groups.    But  since  the  support 


offered  is  uiautquate  for  families  with  mort- 
gages on  their  houses  and  other  commit- 
ments, the  new  arrangem.ent.  in  Itself,  Is 
likely  to  lead  either  to  undue  hardship  or 
grosser  discriminations  between  one  Income 
level  and  another. 

The  sensible  way  out  is  that  charted  by 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  and  the  others  who 
have  been  urging  the  abandonment  of  de- 
pendency as  a  principal  test  and  the  substi- 
tution of  clas.siflcations  according  to  family 
status  and  age.  The  Taft  plan  is  simple: 
Subdivide  class  III.  First  would  come  men 
under  37  years  of  age  with  only  class  B  de- 
pendents (parents,  sisters  and  brothers,  etc.). 
By  a  rough  estimate  there  are  1,200.000  of 
these.  Next  would  come  men  under  37  with 
wi\es  but  no  children.  By  a  rough  esti- 
mate there  are  2.750,000  of  these.  Third 
would  come  men  under  30  with  wives  and 
children  or  children  only.  Then  would  come 
older  men  with  wives  and  children,  or  chil- 
dren only. 

The  Taft  plan  Is  designed  both  to  prevent 
injustice  and  to  get  a  better  selection  of 
men  for  military  service  However,  it  must 
be  cross-hatched  with  another  test;  useful- 
ness to  war  production.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  selective  service  men  were  deferred  whose 
real  value  on  the  home  front  was  question- 
able. But,  on  the  other  hand,  efficient  war 
production  will  require  the  deferment  of 
large  groups  of  men.  perhaps  entire  occupa- 
tional, or  even  industrial,  groups. 

To  make  selective  service  more  equitable, 
and  more  useful  to  the  war  effort,  one  more 
step  is  necessary.  It  should  be  nationalized 
to  a  greater  degree  A  30-year-old  man  with 
a  wile  and  a  child  should  not  be  called  in  one 
district  while  thousands  of  men  without 
wives  and  children  remain  uncalled  in  other 
districts.  In  some  districts  there  are  concen- 
trations of  men  with  families;  in  others,  con- 
centrations of  men  whose  work  Is  Important 
to  war  prodvction.  This  war  Is  a  national 
enterprise,  not  a  local  one.  If  winning  the 
war  's  served  better  by  calling  to  military 
service  75  percent  of  the  men  in  one  district 
and  only  25  percent  In  another,  so  be  it. 

No  one  knows  now  whether  we  will  need 
six.  or  eight,  or  twelve  million  men  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  win  this  war.  But  the 
order  of  summoning  should  be  settled  by  a 
sensible  Nation-wide  policy,  having  regard, 
first,  for  the  efficiency  of  the  fighting  forces 
and  the  war  production  plants  and,  secondly, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  oncoming  generation. 


Ftlward  Thomas  Tajlor 


He  is  one  of  the  feu  M  ::  l)-  r-  (  !  C  :- 
gress  who  were  elected  a.-  ir.':  v  i,:..       :i 
succession  as  he  was.     U^   tt:\La   \^.-ii 
credit  and  distinction  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  when  ht  b-  -  :  ine 
the  chairman  of  that  committttj  wa    the 
best   informed  Member  on  the  various 
fincinc.al  activities  of  cur  Government. 
He  knew  intimately  and  in  detail  every 
financial  transaction  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  engaged  and  he  saw  the 
appropriations  of  this  country  grow  from 
sums  of  less  than  one  billion  to  the  im- 
possible appropriations  of  tens  of  billions. 
Before    coming    to   Conpress.   Taylor 
served   as   a   member   of   the   Colorado 
Senate   and   he    was   the   author    of    a 
number   of    constitutional    amendments 
adopted  by  the  people  of  Colorado  which 
made  their  constitution  one  of  the  most 
progressive  in  the  Union. 

He  also  served  as  district  attorney 
and  city  attorney  in  his  home  State  and 
became  acquainted  with  all  the  details 
of  civil  and  criminal  law.  as  it  affected 
the  typical  American  community. 

Members  of  Congress  constanUy  came 
to  him  for  help  and  advice  and  this  help 
and  advice  was  always  given  cheerfully 
and  without  reservation.  He  gave  to 
them  that  advice  which  his  vast  store 
of  experience  had  given  him  knowledge 
of.  No  wonder  that  Congress  was  unani- 
mous in  celebrating  his  eightieth  bir'h- 
day. 

Even  though  at  an  advanced  age  Ed- 
ward Taylor  was  called  to  his  just  re- 
ward, his  official  life  of  untiring  devotion 
and  real  accomplishment  will  be  always 
remembered.  He  attained  in  his  per- 
son all  the  finest  achievements  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  and  his  activities  in  pub- 
lic life  will  always  be  a  shining  example 
to  posterity. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON,  S,\!V!UEL  DfCKSTFJN 

OF    NIW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24. 1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hen.  Edw.\rd  Thomas  T\ylor,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  only  yesterday  that  the  Members 
of  this  House  gave  an  impromptu  cele- 
bration to  Edw.\rd  T.  Taylor  on  his 
eightieth  birthday.  On  that  occasion 
many  of  his  colleagues  expressed  their 
deep  appreciation  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Ed  Taylor  to  the  House  and  to 
the  Nation  ('uring  his  long  official  career, 
Taylor  f!r-»  became  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress ;n  1^09,  long  before  many  of  the 
Membir'rs  of  the  present  Congress  had 
any  idea  of  public  service. 
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HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

OF    COLOEADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1942 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
becoming  increasingly  apparent  day  by 
day  that  the  sugar-rationing  program  is 
both  un'.vise  and  unnecessary.  While 
housewives  are  being  restricted  In  the 
use  of  sugar  for  canning  purposes,  we 
find  that  the  warehouses  of  this  country 
are  loaded  to  capacity  with  sugar.  The 
situation  is  so  serious  that  the  sugar 
companies  are  beginning  to  wonder 
where  they  will  store  the  sugar  to  be 
processed  this  fall. 

The  canning  season  is  now  in  progress. 
Already  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  ber- 
ries and  other  fruits  have  been  left  to  rot 
in  the  fields  for  the  lack  of  sugar  to  pro- 
vide for  canning.  Other  fruits  are  still 
to  rlnen.  and  it  is  a  sad  speciacle  to  s'^e 
the  loss  of  these  products  which  are  so 
essential  to  our  food  supply. 

Today  we  are  conslderlnr  :  V  "  t 
contains  an  appropriation  ol  i.^.COJ.OuO 
for  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to 
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carry  on  these  rationing   propr,;: 
wonder  if  the  time  is  not  here  foi 
gress  to  call  a  halt  to  the  activities 
Henderson.     Why  not   instruct  h 
permit  the  use  of  sugar  for  canninf 
poses  during  the  summer  months, 
sugar  will  be  of  no  value  to  anyone 
in  warehouses.     Unless  the  prcgr 
changf  d  immediately  it  will  be  too 
conserve  the  fru.t  crop  of  1S42. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  steps 
taken  at  once  to  correct  this  situati 
'      :  e  to  include   an  editorial  fro 
C       rado  Springs  Gaz  -tte  which  ca 
tention  to  the  absurd  policies  beini 
sued. 

SCCAX.    SVCAti    E\ESTWHE»1 

*    Wr*hlrgton   correfpor.dent   of   t 
Y  •'.  «c  Time*  Ir.  a  dupatch  to  his  pap«^ 
tends    th.1t    ruRar   rationing   Is   ent 
necessary  m  the  I'ght  of  prejent  core 
The  air.ount  of  s^'ir  available  for  d( 
consumption  (n  the  United  States  this 
now  declared   to  be  8.500.000  tors. 
than  waa  consumed  In  the  record  year 
Last  January,   wh^n  agitation   for  su 
tloniK-  waa  started  In  Washington 
ment  :j«urd  figures  purporting  to  she 
only   5.30C  000   tens   would    be  avallab 
year 

The   figures    were   chnllenfed    and 
rationing,  but  rationing  was  the  pur 
rationing    became    the    order.      The 
were   lined   up.   one   by   one.   reg  s: 
'   '    -d  In  written  record,  and  all  but 
;  d     Then  th^y  were  e.ven  coupon 

•Ivrr  the  European  manner,  carryln 
•mmenfs  co::.sent  for  them  to  buy  w 
portion  ot  sugar  Government  might 
quenily  allot  them  Becau-se  they  w 
to  do  anything  that  might  m  rtmotec 
ner  Interfere  wth  the  war  efTort,  the 
accepted  It  all  In  good  spirit,  pasei 
darker  implication* 

The  kick -back  Js  that  all-wise  b 
In  planning  lt«  cnmped  sugar  econom 
to  take  into  acccunt  the  dealer 
has  outrun  use.  ^arehcuses  are   full 
cn:'p    Is    ci.'ming    on — everywhere    one 
there  Is  nothing  tut  su"ar 

And.    undaunted,    the    rationers 
rationtrg       OfBie    cf    Price    Admlnis 
peps  up  with  the  suggestion  that 
way  to  meet  this  s.tuatlo.i  of  surpl 
ration    a    year's    supply    at    one    tine 
pounds  to  a  family  of  fuur — thus 
ring  the  storage  problem  from  war 
homes  and  even   two-rcom  apartmen 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  cont 
the    customers      And   V/cahington    st 
occasion,  berates  the  public  for  compl 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRL.-r\ 

Tuesday  June  30   194 

Mr.  Til  z.D     :  N^   v   V    :  !:      M: 
Under  leave  to  txi.ead  my  rm. 
Record.  I  include  the  following' 
PaulMallon: 


"fir   N:--',  -    pK-rsTi  the  News — "P'-.k    (::sm': 

B     r     ..   .\Iallon) 

W\-H  s   T   N     June   6 — The    ardent   liberal 
c  ■'     ;.(.;:.        :;..:. „>h  all  so-called  ■>.  ii*  ^^^  -• 
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•f'd  by  the  New  Republic  magazine  for 
..ns  not  clear  at  the  t:me. 

The  implication  was  that  they  were  un- 
patriotic. But  an  in.spection  of  their  voting 
records  In  Congress  since  December  7  showed 
they  generally  supported  every  war  measure 
and  were  not  talking  much.  Actually  they 
were  no  obstacle  to  the  war  effort 

When  that  reason  thus  fell  down  other 
publications  which  lock  up  the  campaign 
turned  to  the  point  that  the  isolationists 
should  be  exterminated  liecause  they  opposed 
getting  Into  the  war  before  we  got  into  the 
war  The  liberals  hammered  that  reason  for 
a  while  but  It  left  matters  Just  as  much  In 
the  dark  as  ever,  because  Mr  Roosevelt  op- 
posed getting  into  the  war  before  we  got  in. 

His  speeches  and  statements  show  this  to 
have  been  h  s  announced  policy  in  his  reelec- 
tion. If  that  IS  the  measure  of  Iso'Btionlsm, 
then  the  President  wus  an  isolatlonUt  and  so 
were  most  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

THI   RE-\L  REASON 

Any  real  rea.^n  for  the  campaign  continued 
til  be  unexplained  until  the  New  Republic's 
June  8  l^^sue  came  out  this  week.  Then  It 
offered  a  good  reason. 

It  sa.d  it  was  not  socking  isolationists  be- 
cause they  were  Isolationists  but  because  most 
of  them  were  against  the  New  Deal : 

"The  enemies  of  the  New  Deal  are  the  very 
ones  who  could  keep  U5  from  wiiuiing  the 
peace  Thjs  is  an  issue  which  must  be  fought 
and  won  on  the  domestic  front,  and  it  must 
be  won  while  the  war  Is  being  waged." 

That  clar.fled  the  matter.  The  attack.  It 
now  appears,  was  limed  all  along  for  the  pri- 
maries and  the  congressional  elections  for  do- 
mestic political  reaso:  8,  which  are  fair  enough 
in  themselves.  But  such  a  clarification  cer- 
tainly lequires  the  liberals  to  drop  that  fake 
mantle  of  patriotism  under  which  they  have 
been  hiding  this  purely  political  swcrd 

The  question  then  is  whether  the  New  Re- 
pi.bl.c  and  as.~ociates  £u:e  going  to  dictate  the 
peace  and  future  domestic  politics  after  elimi- 
nating their  political  opponents  from  the 
discussion  diulng  the  coming  elections. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLLY 

OF  CONNECTtCrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1942 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  when 
two  men  with  .^uch  backgrounds  as  ex- 
President  Herbert  Hoover  and  Hugh 
Gibson  write  a  book  on  the  problems  cf 
peace  it  is  a  "must"  book  irrespective 
of  one's  attitude  tov.ard  them.  Yet  when 
it  is  reviewed  by  such  a  di.stinquished 
columnist  and  expert  in  world  affairs  as 
Anne  OHare  McCormick  it  becomes  of 
tridimensional  interest. 

Mrs.  McCormick  is  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
once  said  this  about  the  role  of  the  free 
press  in  this  war  for  freedom: 

Because  this  Is  our  war  and  becatise  it  will 
destroy  us  if  we  dont  win  it  we  must  know,  in 
her  words,  that  "We  are  fighting  for  the  right 
to  be  pecp'.e  instead  of  robots,  for  the  right 
to  think,  and  this  right  cannot  be  exercised 
without  organs  of  free  Information  and  free 
opinion  ■•  It  is  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
American  newspapers  that  they  have  sup- 
pf-,,,.^  ♦Ko  ^ar  effort  to  the  fullest,  have  ham- 
::.  :    :  a  a   y  for  greater  speed.  Initiative,  and 


coordination  and  have  exposed  bottlenecks, 
bureaucratic  red  tape  and  the  rigor  mortis 
that  has  been  resident  in  some  of  our  so- 
called  fighting  bureaus  They  have  done  a 
remarkable  Job  and  their  cooperation  In  the 
recent  visit  cf  Premier  cf  the  Soviet  Union, 
former  Commissar  Dyacheslaff  M  Molotoff, 
speaks  volumes  for  their  united  silence  and 
reticence. 

Tliis  review  comes  from  the  New  York 
Times  Bock  Review,  Sunday,  June  21, 
1942.  It  brings  to  mind  the  magnificent 
seiv^ce  this  great  paper  is  rendering  to 
all  thinkers  about  present  and  future 
problems.  It  makes  one  conscious  that 
our  free  press  is  paying  dividends.  In 
this  respect  another  paragraph  from  Mrs. 
McCormick's  speech  might  be  opposite 
as  it  truly  shews  us  how  we  have  such 
splendid  papers  and  how  they  must 
maintain  themselves: 

We  are  told  sometimes  that  the  press  Is 
net  free  because  it  is  governed  by  the  ad- 
veitiscrs.  But  anyone  who  has  spent  a  grcd 
part  of  his  life  traveling  and  working  where 
the  newspapers  are  not  supported  by  adver- 
tising knows  that  charge  is  pure  bunk.  Out- 
side of  Great  Britain,  most  of  the  European 
papers  carry  very  little  advertising,  and  that 
usually  means  that  they  are  nothing  but 
advertising;  they  exist  because  they  are  sub- 
sidized either  by  governments  or  special  in- 
tere:its  Nine  times  out  of  ten  a  newspaper 
that  doesn't  sell  advertising  sells  Itself  As 
long  as  our  system  lasts,  or  as  long  as  there's 
anything  to  advertise.  I  suppose  advertising 
Is  the  best  mearis  yet  devised  by  which  a 
newspaper  can  pay  the  costs  of  its  lnd2pend- 
ence. 

When  We  Rebuild  the  World 

the  problems  of  lasting  pe.\ce — by  herlert 

hoover  and  hugh  gibson 

(By  Anne  OHare  McCormick) 

The  position  and  experience  of  the  authors 
would  make  this  a  book  of  the  first  import- 
ance even  if  the  subject  and  the  ideas  ad- 
vanced in  its  pages  were  not  of  supreme 
interest  to  the  American  people  as  they 
harden  their  wills  and  fuse  their  energies  to 
win  the  most  decisive  struggle  in  their  his- 
tory. It  Is  more  than  a  literary  event  when 
a  former  President  of  the  United  States  and 
a  diplomat  and  intcrnaticnal  negotiator  of  30 
years'  standing,  both  deeply  involved  In  the 
last  war  and  its  aftermath,  undertake  to 
write  a  "preface  to  peacemaking  "  Their 
thesis  is  that  America's  purpose  In  this  war  is 
to  achieve  victory  and  thereafter  to  build  a 
world  in  which  we  can  hope  to  live  In  peace 
and  security.  Starting  from  the  sound 
prem.se  that  a  durable  peace  must  take  ac- 
ccunt of  the  dynamic  forces  In  civilization 
and  must  be  preserved  by  International  or-, 
ganization,  thay  conclude  that  the  Nation 
must  begin  to  think  of  the  problems  of  p^ace 
"in  a  far  larger  frame  than  ever  before." 

The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  ended  a  great 
debate.  Anyone  who  dipped  into  the  trou- 
bled currents  as  the  controversy  rose  to  cli- 
max knows  that  the  question  that  .worried 
the  wide  Inland  valley  where  America  lives 
was  not  the  simple  question  of  peac3  and 
war.  Instinctively  America  sensed  that  the 
remaking  of  the  world  was  Involved  In  the 
decision  The  prairies  and  the  Great  Lakes 
were  stirred  by  a  painful  premonition  of  des- 
tiny; instinctively  they  shrank  from  volun- 
teering for  a  responsibility  dimly  perceived 
to  be  without  limits  and  without  end. 

They  were  conscripted  to  their  fate.  The 
Japanese  assault  closed  the  debate  on  the 
war,  but  it  opened  another  debate,  sure  to 
become  more  Insistent  as  the  combat  de- 
velops. Already,  while  victor:  is  no  bigger 
than  the  shadow  of  a  man's  hand  on  the 
far  horizon,  the  country  begins  to  t;  k 
of   what  comes   after,     it   is   impos.-.o.t-   tu 
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understand  this  leap  Into  the  future  unless 
one  realizes  that  the  pre-war  controversy 
really  centered  in  the  future.  It  was  the 
failure  of  the  last  war  to  make  peace,  the 
realization  that  participation  again  would 
oblige  us  to  cooperate  in  maintaining  peace, 
that  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  argument. 

Mr  Hoover  was  a  noninterventionist  before 
we  W3re  forced  into  the  conflict,  but  in  no 
eense  was  he  ever  an  isolationist.    No  man 
in  public  life  has  a  wider  acquaintance  with 
the  world.     As  a  mining  engineer  he  spent 
years  of  his  early  life  in  the  east — in  Cnina, 
India,  Burma,  Russia.     He  played  an  active 
part  In  the  last  war.     In  the  peace  negotia- 
tions  he  was  an  associate  and  supporter  of 
Wccdrcw  Wilson,  whom  he  warmly  admires. 
Both    he    and    his    collaborator,    Mr.    Hugh 
Gibson,  supported  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  World  Court.     As  head  of  the  American 
Relief    Administration,   he   fed   and    started 
life  going  for  whole  nations  in  the  terrible 
years  of  economic  and  social  break-down  fol- 
lowing the  war,  thereby  acquiring  a  unique 
knowledge  of  the  human  problems  of  Europe. 
Those    who    remember    Mr.    Hoovers    fiist 
campaign  for  the  Presidency  will  recall  wah 
some  amusement  that  two  of  the  arguments 
used  against  him  were  that  he  was  more  of 
a    Democrat   than   a   Republican    and   more 
English   than   American.     He   had  lived    too 
long  abroad,  it  was  charged,  was  too  "inter- 
national "     Certainly,     except    for    the    ill- 
timed   Hawley-Smoot  tariff,  his   administra- 
tion   was   anything   but    "isolationist."      He 
sent   out   a   small   army   of   comnwrcial   at- 
taches to  drum  up  international  trade,  se- 
cured   agreement    to    the    new    principle    of 
nonreccgnltion   of  territory  gr.lned  by  force 
when   Japan   invaded   Manchuria,   made   the 
famous  naval   parity   agreement  with   Great 
Britain,  called  the  Economic  Conference  In 
London,    which    Mr.    Roosevelt    abandoned, 
initiated    the    Hoover    moratorium. 

The  truth  about  Mr.  Hoover  Is  that  he  has 
remained  through  all  his  varied  and  pano- 
ran\ic  life  as  typically  American  as  his  native 
Iowa.  He  ha.«  gone  everywhere  without  get- 
ting very  far  from  home.  It  Is  because  his  re- 
actions are  so  often  typical  that  this  book 
has  such  significance  and  value.  For  there 
is  no  doubt  that  millions  of  Americans, 
particularly  In  the  Middle  West,  feel  as  he 
does.  Once  forced  Into  the  war  they  hated, 
they  are  fighters  to  the  bitter  end.  Once 
convinced  that  this  country  cannot  escape 
war  by  its  own  will,  their  very  passion  for 
peace  may  make  them  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  an  International  insurance  sys- 
tem against  aggression.  Mr.  Hoover  as- 
serts that  a  satisfactory  peace  can  be  found- 
ed only  on  complete  military  defeat  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  Therefore  he  favors  the 
most  extreme  war  measures,  such  as  giving 
the  President  unlimited  economic,  as  well 
as  military  power.  He  has  told  his  friends 
that  It  will  probably  be  his  fate  to  be  hold- 
ing out  against  any  compromise  when  the 
more  urgent  Interventionists  are  ready  to 
quit. 

This  book  takes  a  new  approach  to  the 
problems  of  peace  and  war.  It  runs  through 
history  In  the  most  summary  fashion,  fol- 
lowing a  single  thread  and  relating  the  world 
upheaval  that  began  In  1914  to  the  two  other 
great  turning  points  in  modem  western  civi- 
lization since  the  Renaissance — the  Thirty- 
Years  War  that  ended  with  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  In  1648,  and  the  40  years  of  war 
following  the  French  and  American  Revolu- 
tions ending  with  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1815.  These  periods  represent  the  explosion 
of  the  dynamic  forces  always  at  work  in 
human  society.  In  the  authors"  diagnosis, 
they  are  chiefly  seven:  Ideologies,  economic 
pressures,  nationalism,  militarism.  Im- 
perialism, the  r  •;  ;  .tx's  of  fear.  hate,  and 
revenge,  and  t;.e  v.  ii  to  peace.  On  the 
theory  that  "the  history  of  peace  and  war  Is 
largely  a  recitation  of  the  operation  of  th«»se 


forces  and  the  failures  of  men  to  comprehend 
and  control  them,"  they  study  the  play  of 
these  powerful  Impulses  in  the  crucial  con- 
flicts and  settlements  of  the  past.  This  is  the 
thread  on  which  the  argument  is  strung.  In 
page-long  summaries  covering  whole  epochs, 
it  traces  an  outline  of  history  that  makes 
the  effort  of  H.  G.  Wells  seem  diffuse  and 
ccmpendictis. 

The  weakness  of  this  method  is  that  it  is 
necessarily  supernclal  and  oversimplified. 
For  this  reason  the  historic  review  is  the  least 
satisfactory  portion  of  the  book.  It  has  the 
great  merit  for  the  general  reader,  however, 
of  sketching  In  the  background  for  Intelligent 
discussion.  It  Includes  capsule  descriptions 
of  previous  peace  plans  which  show  that  every 
idea  advanced  by  contemporary  thinkers  has 
been  conceived  before.  Some  iiave  even  been 
tried.  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Gibson  believe 
that  the  League  cf  Nations  as  set  up  after  the 
last  war  was  the  most  promising  of  all  ex- 
periments to  organize  peace,  and  their  analy- 
sis of  the  successes  o.  the  League  and  the 
reaso'is  for  Its  failure  Is  objective  and  ex- 
tremely useful  for  the  future.  They  doubt 
whether  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  would  have  strengthened  E^irope  to 
Iteep  the  peace,  and  many  will  question  this 
view.  They  argue  that  the  League  was  the 
creation  of  representative  government,  ard 
when  representative  government  and  per- 
sonal liberty  died  the  League  dl»d  also.  It  is 
profoundly  true  that  governments,  whatever 
their  form,  that  do  not  rest  on  popular  con- 
sent are  always  a  danger  to  the  rest  of  the 
world;  but  who  can  say  that  the  presence  of 
this  country  would  not  have  strengthened  the 
forces  of  representative  government  at 
Geneva? 

There  will  be  more  agreement  with  the 
opinion  that  the  League  experience  indicates 
that  the  development  of  regional  groupings 
and  policies  in  such  major  areas  of  the  world 
as  Europe.  Asia,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Is  an  Important  step  toward  better  world 
organization.  There  will  be  little  dissent, 
moreover,  to  this  dictum: 

Each  and  every  plan  for  preserving  peace, 
whether  it  be  the  Pax  Romana.  the  balance 
cf  power,  the  legitimate  theory  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  or  collective  security  at  Ver- 
sailles, however  divergent  they  may  appear 
outwardly,  have  one  thing  in  common.  They 
set  up  a  new  order,  and  knowing  It  to  be 
good,  they  provide  that  It  shall  be  kept  un- 
changed. On  the  surface  this  may  appear 
logical  and  prudent,  but  It  is  a  vital  defect. 
For  change,  in.stcad  of  being  the  enemy  of 
peace.  Is  essential  to  its  preservation.  If  we 
are  going  to  accomplish  anything  in  our  time, 
we  must  approach  our  problem  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  is  nothing  rigid  or  immutable 
In  human  affairs. 

Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Gibson  do  not  propyose 
any  peace  plan  of  their  own.  In  the  third  and 
most  valuable  part  of  their  book,  they  start 
with  the  assumption  that  their  seven  dy- 
namic forces  will  sit  at  the  coming  peace 
table  as  they  did  In  1919.  They  discuss  the 
problems  which  these  pressures  will  present 
to  the  peacemakers,  compare  the  aims  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  with  the  14  points  of  President  Wil- 
son and  deduce  from  the  review  of  the  past 
and  the  prospect  of  the  future  certain  prin- 
ciples to  guide  the  architects  In  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  more  stable  edifice  than 
that  of  Westphalia.  Vienna,  or  Versailles. 

These  principles,  which  are  the  meat  of 
the  argument,  cannot  '^e  summarized  more 
concisely  than  they  are  summarized  in  the 
book.  In  general,  the  writers  deduce  from 
history  that  represeniative  government  is  the 
foundation  of  peace,  and  that  in  the  economic 
field,  also,  the  totalitarian  system  cannot  com- 
pete with  free  economy  without  a  clash. 
The  question  cf  disarmament  is  discussed  In 
relation  to  the  changes  in  methods  and 
weapons  since  the  last  war  and  the  pregnant 
fact   thrit   victory  this  time  will   find  Great 


Britain  and  the  United  States  In  pr-^<— ^--n 
of  the  only  substantial  navies  and  th-  *  ^^  > 
powers,  with  Russia  and  China,  coniiuun.g 
the  only  large  land  armies.  This,  plus  the 
new  possibility  of  using  air  power  as  a  police 
force,  should  simplify  the  problem  of  dis- 
arming the  defeated  and  reducing  the  btirden 
of  the  victors. 

Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Gibson  sUongly  be- 
lieve that  agreement  on  this  point  should 
be  reached  among  the  victors  before  the  set- 
tlement and  should  be  carried  out  at  once — 
always  with  the  proviso  that  the  victorious 
nations  must  retain  power  to  police  tho 
world  Advance  agreements  should  also  be 
made,  they  hold,  on  the  methods  governing 
the  p>eacemaking.  They  Insist,  further,  that 
war-making  leaders  should  be  punished  but 
not  peoples,  that  food  blockades  should  be 
lifted  the  Instant  firing  ceases  and  that  inter- 
governmental loans  and  reparations  must  be 
written  off  as  uncollectible. 

Evidently  they  do  not  believe  in  a  Pax 
Americana,  but  they  list  the  argnments  for 
and  against  this  idea  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  the  survey  of  various  proposals  for  Inter- 
national action  to  preserve  peace.  All  they 
insist  upon  is  that  the  creation  of  such  an 
organization  is  one  of  the  great  obligations 
of  the  peacemakers.  "In  the  malting  of  that 
peace  will  come  a  fleeting  chance  for  the 
leaders  of  mankind  to  bind  the  wounds,  to 
restore  faith,  and  to  bring  new  hope  to  the 
world." 

This  is  significant  because  It  underlines 
the  fateful  evolution  taking  place  in  the 
American  mind.  Hardly  less  significant  la 
the  parallel  between  the  concrete  suggestions 
regarding  methods  of  peacemaking  offered 
by  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Gibson  and  those 
recently  expressed  by  Mr.  Sumner  Welles. 
The  authors  of  this  book  also  advocate  di- 
viding the  process  into  three  stages:  First. 
immediat«  settlement  of  problems  which  will 
not  brook  delay,  like  disarmament,  the  desig- 
nation of  temporary  boundaries,  the  feeding 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  warring  peoples  to 
avert  chaos  and  pestilence:  second,  an  Inter- 
mediate period  of  political  and  economic 
recovery,  and  finally  an  indefinite  period  for 
the  settlement  of  long-range  problems. 

It  does  not  matter  how  far  the  reader  agrees 
with  this  book.  It  is  an  honest,  courageous 
and  comprehensive  contribution  to  a  de- 
bate that  will  determine  the  future  of  our 
own  country  and  the  world.  What  matter* 
Is  that  it  be  widely  read  and  discussed. 


Lee  EcJward  Gever 
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HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

r:   -^T'F  r-'"'"-f:   C^'   PEPREiSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24.  1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Lee  Edward  Geyer,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  DICK-:  FIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  LtL  Ll.vard  Geyer  on  August 
11.  1941,  came  as  a  decided  shock  lo  all 
of  his  friends  in  '  Iv  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Whil'  I  iJ  ( :.f  VFR  had  not  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Houie  as  long  as  some  of  us, 
nevertheless,  during  the  brief  term  of  his 
service  he  endeared  himself  to  everyone 
he  had  come  in  contact  with,  ever  ready 
to  hflp. 
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r.cw?  and  ;n  tl>'  laieiion: 
gres&^v--    i  .:.>]ation   in   thi-    H 
t!U'.-   ;a.r.  '.ik.:.^- a:'ention  to  t". 
1-.:::  a;.::.".  i.\i,;r.f  :o;  his  official  a 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  study  to  ■ 
I  :    '-.'   -•-■:-   of   legi.-!  )*•.'  r.   v.  ,•  h   :\  ■' 
L-  r:^:-  -  had  to  gr.t;  ;;.•. 

Some   time  before  his  dea'h   h'^ 
afflicted  by  loss  of  speech,  which 
Work  doubly  difficult,  but  did  n 
his  spirit  of  good  fellowship  an(4  friend- 
liness to  his  colleatrues. 

In  spite  of  his  affliction,  he  v.l.'t 
House  of  Representatives  daily,  attended 
his  duties  of  office,  gave  close  attention 
to  his  oblii^ations.  and  gave  true  pevotion 
to  his  duty. 

T  fF  Of.  f^s  death  will  be  moikrncd  by 
a..  jI  .. -  ;    .  rr.ar.y  years  to  come 
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(By  Murray  duQ  Bonnoitt) 
In  a  weelc  that  brought  England  th?  darkest 
news  since  Singapore,  it  was  fur  sildiers  at 
Fort  Jackscn  to  provide  the  war-weajv  British 
Empire  with  assurances  of  a  powerf  i\  .source 
of  reserve  sTength  until  now  scarcel  r  tapped 

It    was    Fort    Jaclison's    shew    an  1 
Americans  were  the  star  performer; 
Minister   Winston    Churchill,    who 
tomed  to  holding  the  spotlight,  stoofa  on  the 
sidelines  and  llJced  it. 

Today  Mr   Churchill  Is  safely  bacr: 
lai2d   after    an    Atlantic    crossint?   ev 
closely  guarded  than  was  his  visit  Here.     He 
has  retumt-d  home  armed  with  repci  :s  on  his 
conversations  at  the  White  House,  ai 

assuring  still,  with  reports  on   whaJ  he  saw 
uith    his    own    ey.s    ,,•     Fort    Jackson    last 

Wedr>esday 

It   was  a  great  show  that  the  C' 

men  at  the  Fort  put  on  for  the  Pr..-. 

ter  and      -  -  .nuilating  effect  uprr. 

unmistak.iD.e       A    tired,    hnns-rrt    .i 

man  climbed  down  from   .t    •  r , 

"some    troops",    un    e!  t:.;-.  ,>•  .c    U: 

scrambled  down  '  :t:,  >   ,:  .:    ^i  .' '^-  ti.: :; 

better    t,--    <e.<   de:r..  ■r.>---:.i- ;::.a   .•.:- 

tails     rf      e  ;■•  ■  n^,-'-        .      ■  v  ■• 
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The  train  bearing  the  Pnme  Minister  and 
his  party  arrred  at  11  a.  m.  at  the  heavily 
guarded  station  inside  the  heavily  guarded 
Fort.  It  was  hard  to  Ijelleve  that  the  little 
man  who  was  the  center  of  the  group  was 
really  Winston  Churchill.  He  stepped  off  the 
train  looking  .-ery  much  like  a  character  out 
of  Dickens— an  old-fashioned  little  fellow  in 
an  old-fashior..ed.  rumplfd  suit  of  gray,  wash 
material.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  held  his 
chin  forward  and  high  it  seemed  to  crowd 
the  collar  of  Ms  soft  shirt  and  the  carelessly 
knotted  bow  tie.  Kis  black  shoes  were  un- 
shlned  ar.d  a  shapeless  panama  hat  was  set 
solidly  on  his  head. 

Standing  on  the  train  steps,  he  took  a  long, 
fond  pull  at  .lis  large  cigar  before  stepping 
to  the  ground  and  handing  It  to  the  keeping 
of  the  Inspector  from  Scotland  Yard,  who  ail 
during  the  day  stayed  close  at  hand  to  deal 
out  fresh  cigars. 

The  Prime  Minister  locked  surprisingly 
small  and  Ins  gnificant  beside  the  rest  of  his 
party.  They  included  Field  Marshal  Sir  John 
Dill;  Gen.  Sir  Alan  Brooke,  chief  of  the  Impe- 
rial General  Staff:  MaJ.  Gen.  Sir  Hastings 
Ismay.  Chief  of  Staff.  Ministry  of  Defense;  Sir 
Charles  Wilson,  president  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians:  Commander  C.  R.  Thompson, 
of  the  Royal  Navy:  Henry  L.  Stlmson.  Secre- 
•  '  of  War:  Harry  Hopkins;  Gen.  George  C. 
M  aall.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army:  Lieut  Gen  Lesley  J  McNair,  Com- 
manding General  of  the  United  States  Army's 
ground  forces;  MaJ.  Gen.  Alexander  D. 
Surles.  Director  of  the  War  Department's 
Bureau  of  Public  Relations;  Ccl  Eugene 
Harrison,  aide  to  the  Secretary  of  War;  and 
MaJ.  Prank  McCarthy,  assistant  secretary  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff. 

As  the  party  was  received  by  MaJ.  Gen 
Robert  L.  Eichelberger.  new  Commanding 
General  of  the  First  Army  Corps,  a  19-gun 
salute  was  given  to  Britain's  Prime  Minister. 
Mr  Churchill  stood  at  attention  with  bald 
head  bared  while  the  band  of  the  Thirtieth 
Division  played  the  national  anthems  of  the 
two  Allied  nations.  Just  as  the  music  swung 
out  of  "God  Save  the  King"  and  into  "Pomp 
and  Clrcumst£ince."  he  turned  to  the  inspec- 
tor and  retrieved  his  cigar  long  enough  for  a 
few  hurried  p  jffs  before  getting  down  to  the 
business  of  in.'ipectmg  the  guard  of  honor. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  honor  guard  the 
party  was  ushered  Into  wailing  cars  and 
whisked  frorr.  the  railway  station  to  the 
review  field.  Combat  teams  of  the  Eighth, 
Thirtieth,  and  Seventy-seventh  Divisions, 
with  a  total  strength  of  some  9.600  men, 
passed  in  revi?w. 

When  Mr  Churchill  climbed  up  en  the 
reviewing  staiid  he  looked  tired  or  as  though 
his  mind  were  really  on  other  things — per- 
haps Tcbruk  and  the  Empire's  own  armies  In 
Africa  and  or.  other  widely  separated  fronts 
across  the  world.  Eut  as  column  after  col- 
umn of  marching  men  and  motorized  troops 
with  full  battle  equipment  passed  betore 
him.  his  enthaslasm  increased  with  each  on- 
com.lng  unit,  'vith  each  passing  of  the  colors. 
There  was  little  doubt  now  but  that  be  was 
thinking  of  the  Empire's  hard-pressed  armies 
and  warming  up  to  this  fresh  reservoir  of 
strength  beintj  so  well  trained  to  reinforce 
them. 

Crossing  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  re- 
view field,  the  party  inspected  a  battalion  of 
parachute  troops.  They  studied  every  detail 
of  the  equipment  and  asked  Innumerable 
questions  of  Brig  Gen.  W.  C.  Lee.  command- 
ing officer.  The  demonstration  ■which  fol- 
lowed pretended  an  attack  for  possession  of 
an  enemy  air  field  and  was  one  of  the  .most 
impressive  of  the  day.  Invading  planes  In 
relays  spewed  their  cargoes  of  parachutes. 
Hundreds  of  imrachutists  took  part  In  the 
rirr.r-;  a:.  !  a"  imes  the  air  over  the  field  was 
f.::-  :  -a  •.  •.^.  s  newest  of  all  soldiers,  who 
tici-  s..'  ;.    y  c.own  on  their  enemy  from  the 


clouds.  The  spectacular  demonstration  wont 
off  without  a  hitch  and  without  a  casuiUty, 
though  there  was  a  breath-taking  moment 
when  one  chute  failed  to  open  and  the  Jumper 
was  forced  to  use  his  emergency  chute.  Even 
after  the  field  was  "taken"  Mr.  Churchill  was 
loath  to  leave.  The  Prime  I'inister  was 
Impressed. 

Back  to  the  center  of  the  fort,  In  an  area 
adjacent  to  the  post  field  house,  an  Inspection 
of  training  activities  of  the  Seventy-seveftth 
Division  was  held.  Included  in  the  training 
demonstrations  were:  Occupancy  of  battery 
positions  by  Battery  A.  Three  Hundred  and 
Fifth  Field  Artillery,  under  Captain  Mc- 
Knlght;  mass  calisthenics  by  the  Third  Bat- 
talion, Three  Hundred  and  Fifth  Infantry, 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dunn;  olxtacle 
course.  Company  F.  Three  Hundred  and  Fifth 
Infantry.  Lieutenant  Brown:  bayonet  prac- 
tice. Company  E.  Three  Hundred  and  Fifth, 
Lieutenant  Pickens;  infantry  drill.  Company 
G.  Three  Hundred  and  Fifth.  Lieutenant 
Wolf:  shelter-tent  pitching.  Company  H, 
Three  Hundred  and  Fifth.  Lieutenant  Dukes; 
communications  demonstration,  Seventy-sev- 
enth Signal  Company.  Lieutenant  McKlthan; 
operation  of  collection  company.  Three  Hun- 
dred and  Second  Medical  Battalion.  Major 
Sheldman;  qualifications  tests  of  individual 
soldiers.  Seventy-seventh  Reconnaissance 
Troop.  Lieutenant  Wilson;  and  automotive 
spot  checks.  Captain  LaPlant. 

It  was  to  the  Third  Battalion  of  the  Three 
Hundred  and  Fifth  Infantry  that  the  Prime 
Minister  spoke  directly  to  the  troops.  The 
mass  calisthenics  drill  had  hardly  got  under 
way  when  Mr  Churchill  suddenly  left  the  offi- 
cial party  and  scrambled  up  onto  the  high 
stand  occupied  by  the  drill  officer. 

F^om  that  high  vantage  point  he  wa-ched 
attentively  while  the  battalion  went  thiough 
Its  paces.  When  the  drill  was  over  the  Prime 
Minister  shook  hands  with  the  officer  and 
then  turned  to  the  men.  In  a  quiet,  evsn 
voice  and  in  simple  words  that  carried  ro 
trace  of  oratory  he  congratulated  them  on 
the  precision  they  had  achieved  and  the 
sincerity  with  which  they  were  training  for 
the  task  they  were  preparing  to  accomplish. 

After  lunch  served  aboard  the  train  that 
had  brought  them  into  Jackson  the  visit- 
ing party  once  more  boarded  fort  vehicles 
and  were  driven  out  to  the  range,  the  Na- 
tion's largest  and  most  modern  small-arms 
range.  Here  from  a  protected  observation 
stand  the  visitors  witnessed  an  Infantry  bat- 
talion in  the  attack,  supported  by  artillery 
and  tanks. 

First  scouts  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  to  the  right  of  the  observation  stand  and 
were  followed  by  assault  platoons  bul'.dlng 
up  a  firing  line.  Then  60  millimeter  mor- 
tars add^d  their  voice  to  the  clatter  of 
machine  guns  and  the  singing  of  rifles  An 
81-milllmeter  mortar  platoon  went  Into  ac- 
tion to  be  Joined  by  the  fire  of  .30-caliber 
machine  guns.  Finally  the  tank  battalion 
entered  the  attack  The  thunder  of  the  big 
guns  located  somewhere  behind  the  observa- 
tion stand  that  sent  their  shells  whistling 
overhead  with  all  too  much  realism,  the  roar 
and  rumble  of  the  tank  companies  that  kept 
up  a  continuous  fire  as  they  moved  forward 
and  the  bark  of  the  machine  guns  and  rifles 
brought  pandemonium  to  the  little  wooded 
valley  theater  and  provided  the  observers  a 
clear  taste  of  what  a  real  attack  is  like. 

Mr.  Churchill  knew  that  the  attack  he  had 
witnessed  was  an  action  staged  by  thousands 
of  carefully  trained  soldiers  perfectly 
equipped  and  perfectly  prepared  for  what- 
ever was  before  them. 

It  was  a  Jaunty  Winston  Churchill,  taking 
a   Jaunty    military   stride   too   long   for    his 
short   legs   that  led   the   party   off  the   field 
He  really  had  a  picture  to  take  back  home 
to  England. 
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Wednesday,  July  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  29).  1942 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimLio  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me 
on  June  22,  1942.  before  the  Wisconsin 
State  Veterinary  Association  Convention 
at  the  Hotel  Northern,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis.  The  subject  of  the  address  wa.s 
Ersatz  Thinking  Must  Go. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Americans,  It  Is  in- 
deed a  pleasure  to  ac'dress  you.  Here  I  have 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  many  old 
and  valued  friends  and,  I  hope,  of  making 
new  ones.  It  Is  an  additional  pleasure  to 
address  you  here  In  my  home  community  of 
Chippewa  Falls. 

Your  group,  as  you  know,  is  making  an  ex- 
cellent record  in  meeting  its  responsibilities 
to  the  country  In  this  time  of  crisis. 

To  begin  with,  the  increased  demands  of 
our  armed  forces  have  Involved  an  expansion 
of  our  military  veterinary  services  and  facili- 
ties. Along  with  this  expansion  there  has 
come  an  Increase  in  the  responsibilities  which 
have  come  to  the  civilian  representatives  of 
your  profession. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  the  greatest 
livestock  industry  in  the  world,  and  It  Is  also 
the  healthiest  livestock  industry  in  the  world. 
This  Industry  has  provided  a  livelihood  for 
over  one-fifth  of  our  population  and  has  been 
providing  meat  for  the  greatest  meat-eating 
people  on  the  globe 

The  existence  of  this  great  Industry  could 
never  have  been  pos.?ible  if  It  were  not  for 
the  veterinary  profession  and  an  efficient  vet- 
erinary group  Is  Indispensable  to  Its  main- 
tenance. Your  group  has  always  been  Impor- 
tant, but  your  group  is  Infinitely  more  Im- 
portant today,  when  you  must  not  only  main- 
tain the  livestock  and  dairy  Industries  at  a 
high  production  level  but  must  increase  that 
level . 

That  means  that  you  have  undertaken  a 
program  for  the  effective  control  and  preven- 
tion of  disease  and  your  efforts  in  thus  safe- 
guarding one  of  our  most  Important  food  sup- 
plies Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  war  effort. 

Today  we  know  that  the  mechanization  of 
our  armed  forces  has  reduced  the  require- 
ments for  mules  and  horses,  though  their  use 
has  not  been  completely  eliminated  In  the 
Army,  and  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  places 
where  they  can  be  used  to  advantage  over 
machines. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Germany,  for 
example,  even  with  a  highly  mechanized  army, 
has  utilized  as  many  as  200.000  horses  and 
mules  in  the  campaign  of  Poland  and  was 
reported  to  have  had  some  790.000  animals 
available  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium and  France. 

Slmllarlv.  the  Russian  forces  have  utilized 
large  numbers  of  animals,  and  the  Russian 
cavalry  made  a  noteworthy  contribution  to 
modern  warfare  In  recent  campaigns,  where 
mechanized  i.nits  were  bogged  down. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  In  view  of  the 
conservation  of  rubber  and  gasoline,  there 
will  be  an  Increased  utilization  of  animals 
for  transportation  requiremf ; . '  j  a'  ra:.:;  s 
and  K*ri*'"-\'; 
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This  group,  of  course,  li.  fami..»i  with  the 
program  relating  to  the  care  of  animals 
used  by  the  armed  forces,  and  you  are  un- 
doubtedly thoroughly  familiar  also  with  the 
function  which  the  Army  veterinary  officer 
performs  as  an  inspector  of  meats  and  dairy 
products. 

The  veterinary  officer  protects  the  health 
of  troops  against  diseases  transmitted  through 
damaged,  spoiled,  or  contaminated  foodstuffs, 
and  insures  the  standard  of  foodstuffs  re- 
ceived by  the  Army. 

The  Army  'Veterinary  Corps  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job  In  Its  laboratory  service. 
Shortly  before  I  left  Washington  I  talked  with 
Brig.  Gen  R.  A.  Kelser,  in  the  United  States 
Army.  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  and  he 
advised  me  that  the  Army  veterinary  school 
in  the  Army  Medical  Center  in  Washington  Is 
one  of  the  finest  veterinary  laboratories  in 
the  world,  where  diagnostic  tests  and  proce- 
dures are  carried  out.  In  addition  to  the 
laboratory  of  the  school  there  Is  a  research 
school  laboratory  at  the  Front  Royal  Remount 
Depot.  The  Army  veterinary  officers  are 
trained  at  the  school  In  forage  Inspection 
through  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  other  words,  the  veterinarian  forces  are 
doing  a  splendid  Job  The  staff  Is  being  ex- 
panded through  the  Selective  Service  System, 
and  many  additional  veterinarians  have  been 
commissioned,  though  I  understand  that  this 
policy  was  partly  suspended  over  a  year  and 
one-half  ago  because  the  supply  of  Reserve 
officers  was  considered  adequate. 

Your  group  has  a  place  of  great  importance 
In  the  present  emergency.  Your  group  Is 
fully  alive  to  Its  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions I  have  been  advised  by  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Kelser  that  the  Veterinary  Corps  is  dis- 
charging its  obligations  In  a  manner  befitting 
the  high  efficiency  and  standing  of  your  pro- 
fession in  this  country. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  today,  however,  to 
speak  to  you  about  the  technical  phases  of 
your  work,  b?cause  you  are  all  recognized  ex- 
perts and  you  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
It  than  I  do. 

I  should  like  to  address  you  tonight  not 
merely  as  a  veterinary  group  but  as  profes- 
sional leaders — leaders  who  travel  throughout 
the  country — leaders  who  can  perform  a  con- 
structive Jot  on  the  home  front. 

Because  you  are  leaders  and  because  your 
activities  require  you  to  travel  in  many  com- 
munities, I  .should  like  to  discuss  with  you 
tonight  tlie  need  for  straight  thinking 
throughout  our  land  during  this  world  crisis. 
A  primaiy  cause  of  our  world  condition 
today  Is  ersatz  thinking — the  lack  of  straight 
thinking,  the  lack  of  realistic  thinking,  and 
in  many  cases  no  thinking. 

In  those  lands  where  the  Axis  Is  In  con- 
trol, there  Is  no  such  thing  as  what  we  have 
here  today — a  public  discussion.  The  peo- 
ple are  not  permitted  to  think — the  thinking 
is  done  for  them  by  others.  If  they  dare 
to  get  away  from  the  pattern  of  thought  that 
the  state  outlines,  and  they  express  such 
thoughts,  the  firing  squad  or  the  concentra- 
tion camp  Is  their  reward.  In  other  words.  In 
a  great  portion  of  this  globe  today  a  handful 
of  wrong  hlnkers  are  determining  the 
destiny  of  human  beings. 

Yes;  In  all  that  part  of  Europe  today  which 
Is  occupied  by  the  Nazi  and  Fascists,  man 
Is  a  mere  automaton.  He  responds  to  the 
push  of  the  button  by  the  Fuehrer.  That 
Is  slavery,  because  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
men  are  grooved  to  the  pattern  laid  out  by 
a  dictator. 

However,  in  this  country,  thank  God.  that  is 
not  the  case.  Here  the  minds  of  men  are  free. 
Here  public  discussion  goes  on.  Here  each 
Individual  Is  taught  that  life  Is  growth  and 
that  one  of  man's  priceless  heritages  Is  men- 
tal freedom— the  unalienable  right  to  think, 
and  explore,  and  grow.    Where  do  we  get  this 


right?  Well,  we  are  told  by  our  found:  g 
fathers  that  It  Is  an  unalienable  right  It 
Is  so  stated  In  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  is  one  of  the  charter  stones — the 
foundation  rock  of  America.  It  Is  Indeed 
part  of  the  pattern  of  the  American  way. 

If  we  retain  our  freedom  of  thought  (and 
we  must  ever  remember  that  other  peoples 
have  lost  theirs)  we  are  nevertheless  chal- 
lenged with  this  fact — that  It  was  sympa- 
thetic thinking,  or  wrong  thinking,  that 
made  possible  this  world  holocaust.  There- 
fore, we  must  learn  to  think  things  through. 
We  must  not  during  this  war  pericxl.  or  In 
the  post-war  period  that  will  come,  permit 
ourselves  to  become  emotional  thinkers. 
What  America  needs  now,  and  what  she 
will  need  in  the  future.  Is  the  practical 
Idealist.  Such  a  person  is  a  builder.  He 
does  not  simply  dream  about  something,  but 
he  makes  dreams  come  true.  In  other  words, 
he  realizes  his  dream  That  makes  him  a 
realist  of  the  right  type. 

After  the  last  World  War  when  the  na- 
tions were  bled  white  and  tens  of  millions  of 
their  sons  were  dead,  their  businesses  ruined, 
their  economy  disrupted — after  all  this  men- 
tal and  physical  suffering  and  loss  a  great 
dream  was  projected  Into  the  world  picture. 
It  was  a  dream  of  that  day  when  men  would 
beat  their  swords  Into  plowshares  and  make 
war  no  more 

It  was  a  dream  such  as  Tennyson  spoke  of 
"a  parliament  of  nations"  where  law  and 
order  would  prevail.  And  so  dreaming 
dreams,  the  nations  forgot — that  is.  the  free 
nations  forgot — the  lessons  of  human  history; 
and  hate  of  war  made  them  blind  to  world 
events  going  on  around  them,  of  national 
ambitions  and  of  International  hatreds,  of  na- 
tional growth,  of  economic  law,  of  the  old 
Adam  in  humankind. 

A  great  desire,  a  great  hope  for  peace  (a 
thing  we  must  constantly  feed  our  souls  on) 
was  made  unattainable  because  of  the  blind- 
ness and  the  unrealistic  thinking  of  the  race. 
Our  theorists,  our  Impractical  Idealists,  our 
bookworm  experts,  and  our  unseeing  states- 
men made  it  unattainable  In  thi-  period  be- 
cause they  were  not  practical  and  realistic 
In  their  approach  to  the  problems. 

In  the  first  place,  they  didn't  realize  how 
deep  rooted  the  war  instinct  Is.  In  the  next 
place,  they  didn't  seem  to  want  to  know  that 
certain  nations  were  preparing  for  aggressive 
war.  In  the  third  place,  they  sabotaged  the 
thinking  of  the  free-thinking  peoples  by 
simply  continuing  a  shell  of  a  dream 

Oh,  yes.  they  would  attempt  to  outlau  v.  ;.r 
by  the  Kellogg-Brinnd  Pact.  They  would 
meet  and  talk  for  public  consumption  In 
great  International  conferences  And  na- 
tions would  even  go  so  far  as  to  aid  other 
nations  in  preparing  great  war  machines, 
nations  that  they  knew  had  the  warrior  spirit 
of  conquest  in  them.  Then  when  some  of 
these  nations  began  their  conquest,  there  was 
no  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  free 
nations.  The  statesmen  of  these  lands  were 
so  taken  up  with  the  so-called  social  prob- 
lems that  they  could  not  see  the  hurricane 
on  the  horizon.  They  were  blind  to  the  new 
developments  in  the  field  of  force.  They  in- 
terpreted war  In  the  terms  of  the  last  war. 
They  forgot  that  liberty  was  purchased  at  a 
price  and  could  only  Ije  retained  with  a  price. 
They  were  unaware  of  a  new  day  In  the 
march  of  time. 

This  was  graphically  shown  to  me  about 
4  weeks  before  the  war  broke,  when  I 
took  lunch  with  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament  In  London.  He  said  our  people 
were  so  asleep  that  2  years  ago  If  Hitler  had 
marched  down  the  streets  of  London  they 
would  not  have  believed  their  eyes.  We  had 
large  groups  of  people,  he  said,  who  felt  under 
no  condition  would  they  fight  again  They 
though'  w;-.:  was  impossible,  an  ^  ■]:!■. r  ':<  !i'.:,«—s 
let  therr,  ■-.»  >  p  until  about  2  >.',;'?-  ;  -■  He 
said.  "I  ji.:-   God  we  will  1. ;-.'.».    ,.:.   -i.ti  ;.c^ 
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Ever-.  A-  the  story  of  Br: 

a  Btcr>-  ;...it  lir.i^.n  will  never  f  r 
and  It  Is  a  story  that   I  irus-    n 
not  have  t'  learn  again,  becai  - 
occasion  America  may  not  ha   •     < 
Force  between  her  and  the  aggre- 

1  hear  someone  say,  "Do  you  m 
not  find  a  way  to  prevent  war?  '  No 
say  that.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Americas  practical  idealists  Join  *rith  the 
brains  of  the  practical  idealists  of  the  other 
great  nations  of  earth  we  will  And  th?  answer 
But  until  that  answer  la  found  Ameiica  must 
always  be  on  guard      That  means  after  this 

Far  IS  over  we  should  put  Into  operation  a 
■ystem  such  as  the  Swi.<s  R.-public 
1.  I  believe  it  may  l>e  necessary  to 
a  prc^am  where  every  male  youth  dc  jntes  ore 
year  to  becoming  an  expert  In  the  difense  of 
his  homeland.     If  we  follow  this  system,  we 

rill  not  create  a  great  military  cast* 

2  I  believe  that  America  must  alsD  be  con 
Btantly  on  the  alert— bec.iiise  we  are  the 
Eldorado  of  nations— to  be  In  posspssion  rf 
Bufllclent  armament  on  the  sea.  on  |the  land. 
and  Ui  the  air  to  protect  her  own. 

3  1  b«>lleve  that  an  asaoclatlcn  ot  nations 
cculd  be  formed  without  selling  America 
short,  and  such  an  association  mia.'t  have 
control  of  the  pivotal  points  on  the  sea  lanes 
and  the  pivotal  polnU  on  the  air  lanes  of 
the  world 

4  I  believe  also  that  America  mus 
cally  approach  this  prcbirm  of  b^lng  self 
sufficient — not  let  the  weak  thmki^J?  of  any 
group  cause  her  to  sell  her  birthrl 
mess  of  International  pcttatce  Thit  will  not 
Interfere  with  America  doing  her  pf  rt  as  the 
real  master  nation  In  alleviatint:  the 
and  aiding  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
ether  peoples.  The  world  needs  ar  example 
nation — a  lighthouse  of  constructnj?  democ- 
racy— for  the  other  nations  to  fol 
the  greatest  function  that  America 
form  In  world  history  Is  to  show  tl^e  way  to 
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other  nations — how  a  great  people 
and  develop  and  live  In  peace 

5  In  th.s  mterruitlonal  assccia: 
must,  of  course  be  teeth.  In  the  l 
m.<»nklnd.  guardianships  will  have 
Btltuted.  but  let  that  iruardlanshl 
the  one  that  we  instituted  over  tHe  Philip- 
pines, Puerto  Rico,  and  for  a  time  n-rr  Cuba 
We  went  into  far  countries 
them,  but  to  build  them,  to 
and  more  s«ci.'' 

Oh.   I  know   there   will   be  those 
It    cannot    be    don«.     But    It    must 
sidered      T^  * '      were    those    w 
Germany     a  i-     invincible,    t!  ..       } 
omnipotent.     We   In   America   nev- 
that.     There  ware  tho^e  :r.  Th!=  rr 
said  we  could  not  catrt.  •;     x  •     h  ■ 
Fcrd   Is  making   bomb*:  •^.  a;.;  s    a- 
Ford  cars — Chrysler  Is  doing  the 
tanks 

And    America  and   the  free-thln^tng  peo- 
ples of  earth,   tf  they  underakr 
iem  of    mn•.nta^nlnc   peace     w.:; 
nothing    L-     ■-,  :■•  ~-  ^   ■■    -.v:  ■■:■.     :■   i 
the  spirit  ..'  :rte::u;.       T^.^re  ;..  :. 
soil   in   this  country   that   does   n^t 
corroborate    that    statement      Orif 
and  fifty  years  of  American  life  ha  • 
•trated  that  America  can  lomorrct^ 
thing  that  Is  Impossible  t^xlay 

We  have  been  in  tlie  habit  now  fcr  almost 
a  decade  of  turning  to  Govimment  not  cnly 
for  material  assistance  but  we  have  permitted 
Government  to  do  a  lot  of  think 
that  we  should  have  done  ourse: 
Is  "ersatz"  think. ng  The  th  -.j 
America  great  aNve  evervthit::  •■• 
Independent  'h  -.  K  :  r  her 
spirit  rf  ari'.  er.*-.;-*>  i:  ,;  ;i,-. -•■".  :; 
It  Ind-  ->'■  '  ■  ■  ';^::  <■'-  '2  A:- 
been  t^e  ^;t\i:  ...r.^-i",  ■•<  r  U  ■ 
to  that  condition  I-  ;=  •■  •  - 
In  this  war  period  te    .  .-    a-   ^         i  ••t';Lpecl 
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m  this  count-y  what  might  be  called  the 
fifth  estate.  I  mean  the  newspaper  col- 
umnists and  ridlo  commentators.  There  are 
some  very  fine  gentlemen  among  them.  Much 
that  they  write  Is  thought  provoking,  but 
we  want  to  be  careful  to  analyze  what  they 
say  and  not  become  mere  robots  of  their 
thinking  In  my  opinion,  some  of  the  best 
and  straightest  thinking  in  America  today 
Is  done  by  the  people  who  may  not  have 
a  college  degree  They  Indulge  in  down-to- 
earth  American  gra.=s-root  thinking.  Some 
people  call  It  horse  sense,  or  common  senje. 
Right  now  we  see  quite  an  e.\ample  of  this 
ersatz  thinking  when  we  talk  about  war  alms. 
Some  folks  want  to  open  up  the  gates  of 
America  to  unrestricted  immigration.  Some 
folks  want  to  cut  out  all  tariffs.  Some  folks. 
In  their  Impractical  dream  of  international 
and  interracial  brotherhood,  filled  as  they  are 
with  the  wave  of  emotion,  want  to  risk  every- 
thing we  have  here  in  America — and  they  are 
only  trustees  of  such  values  themselves — be- 
cause they  have  a  notion  that  doing  these 
things  might  solve  the    problem. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  folks  since  the  last 
World  War  who  have  posed  as  great  expens. 
They  have  gotten  lots  of  detrreea.  and  then 
they  have  captured  some  lopsided  idea  that 
WAS  floating  around,  and  that  is  what  made 
them  an  expert.  We  have  had  such  folks  In 
high  places — of  course,  they  have  the  best  of 
Intentions,  but  hell  Is  paved  with  such 
folks — and  now  we  have  found  that  in  most 
instances  such  experts  were  absolutely  wrong. 
Thoy  are  generally  so  deep  down  in  a  mesh  of 
details,  or  engulfed  in  the  old  traditional  way 
of  doing  thines.  or  fljring  so  high  In  the  field 
of  the  Impractical  that  they  have  proven 
themselves  Incompetent  in  national  affairs 
and  should  not  now  be  permitted  to  carry  on 
In  national  affairs  or  International  affairs. 

If  we  are  to  enter  into  an  asfociation  of 
nations,  it  must  be  on  a  practical  basis.  We 
might  as  well  know  now  that  when  this  war 
Is  over  and  we  have  won  it  that  there  will 
be  a  terrible  mess  In  Europe.  Russia,  unless 
I  miss  my  guess,  will  want  to  plan  the  peace 
of  Europe  as  other  peace  treaties  have  been 
planned  She  probably  will  not  be  asking 
our  advice 

We  also  have  to  remember  that  after  the 
last  World  War  It  was  the  American  people 
who  said.  "Keep  out  of  that  picture."  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  now  feel  that  we 
should,  when  peace  arrives,  attempt  a  properly 
safeguarded  association  of  nations,  but  they 
will  insist  that  the  statesmen  of  this  country 
be  realists  and  not  mere  Impractical  dreamers. 
Our  Justification  for  going  Into  such  an 
association.  If  It  Is  practical.  Is  to  try  to  make 
Impossible  again  a  repetition  of  what  is  going 
on  now  But  we  must  start  out  with  our 
eyes  open  and  keep  them  open  all  the  time. 
Our  people  left  those  lands  of  endless  wars 
because  they  wanted  to  get  away  from  their 
hatred  and  wars.  They  found  here  a  conti- 
nent on  which  to  build  one  nation  insepara- 
ble and  indivisible.  They  want  tc  keep  that 
Nation  Intact  and  they  don't  want  any 
sabotage  of  their  values  or  their  freedoms. 

It  is  well  perhaps  that  we  talk  about  a 
post-war  organization  now,  because  we  may 
have  plenty  of  time  to  think  about  It.  Our 
first  problem  Is  to  win  the  war.  Our  next 
problem  Is  to  win  the  peace.  And,  therefore, 
thinking  about  peace  collaboration  mieht  ad- 
visedly start  now  The  Atlantic  Charter  lays 
down  some  general  suggestions.  The  appli- 
cation and  working  out  of  those  suggestions 
Is  another  thing.  It  may  be  that  a  common 
currency,  probably  the  American  dollar,  may 
be  brought  Into  being  for  use  between  the 
associated  powers  In  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional trade  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  it 
:-•  r  .\nd  the  post-war  organization  may 
h  V'j  :._  provide  control  over  some  raw  ma- 
terials which  would  make  Impo^lble  the  cre- 
;n-^".  <^'  vast  armaments  by  certain  nations, 

T'.^^  r.^re  fact  that  we  are  again  thinking 
ai:a  nut  being  led  Is  a  healthy  sign.    I  am 


satisfied  that  when  132,000.000  freemen  and 
women  are  concerned  with  the  probleirs  of 
government  we  will  have  a  better  Go\ern- 
ment,  but  we  must  make  sure  that  wo  do 
not  Indulge  In  ersatz  thinking  and  planning. 
We  freemen  want  to  remain  free.  That  is 
why  when  we  were  attacked  we  got  down  to 
btisiness  and  are  doing  the  greatest  Job  in 
history  We  didn't  want  war,  we  weren't  pre- 
pared for  war.  but  In  6  months"  time  we  have 
astonished  the  world  In  our  ability  to  get 
prepared.  What  are  we  fighting  for?  We 
are  fighting  to  maintain  America.  This  Is 
the  land  of  free  men  and  women.  And  free- 
dom means  freedom  of  the  press,  speech, 
worship,  trial  by  Jury,  the  right  to  own  prop- 
erty and  transmit  It  to  ones  heirs,  the  right 
to  labor  and  collect  one's  own  wages,  the  right 
to  be  elected  as  a  servant  of  the  people.  W'e 
have  already  stated  they  were  Inalienable 
rights;  but  other  free  peoples  have  lost  them. 
They  lost  them  because  they  didn't  think 
things  through  In  time.  They  were  Indulg- 
ing In  ersatz  thinking.  They  were  seduced 
by  the  Idea  that  they  could  surrender  these 
great  values  for  which  the  race  has  struggled 
and  bled  for  for  a  thousand  years,  and  get  a 
substitute  Just  as  gcod. 

Nations  and  empires  have  grown  great  be- 
cause they  thought  straight,  and  they  fell 
when  they  got  to  thinking  synthetically. 
Rome  and  every  nation  since  her  time,  in- 
cluding Prance,  fell  because  they  bypassed 
the  virtues  of  thrift,  honesty,  morality,  in- 
dustry, realism.  Once  again  America  is  learn- 
ing that  the  ersatz  thinking  of  the  last 
decade  must  be  discarded  and  we  must  return 
to  these  ancient  virtues.  Government  now 
tells  us  to  save  and  buy  bonds;  that  the 
work  and  Indtistry  of  all  the  people  la  nec- 
esi;ary 

And  so  In  this  period  when  the  war  Is  over, 
we  must  ever  be  watchful,  realizing  we  are 
dealing  with  nations  which  have  different 
economic,  religious,  and  political  perspec- 
tives: that  In  our  dealings  with  these  nations 
It  is  our  function  to  make  them  self-sus- 
taining— politically  and  economically.  It  Is 
not  our  function  to  be  a  Santa  Claus  nation. 
The  greatest  charity  we  can  do  individually 
is  to  take  our  fellow  man  and  make  him  a 
self-sustaining  Individual,  not  an  individual 
dependent  upon  the  charity  of  others.  This 
truly  applies  In  the  International  field. 

And  I  repeat  the  Idea  that  In  this  post- 
war period  we  must  not  permit  loose  thinking 
by  otir  servants  to  ruin  our  own  home  econ- 
omy, putting  our  people  out  of  employment 
by  permitting  the  Inflow  of  cheap,  competi- 
tive, foreign  goods.  This  problem  has  to  be 
thought  through.  And  I  personally  do  not 
want  some  sUrry-eyed  but  impractical  Ideal- 
ist who  has  never  sweated  for  a  dollar  he 
has  made,  who  has  never  had  to  meet  a  pay 
roll  or  handle  the  problems  In  connection 
with  production,  who  has  never  tilled  the 
soil,  and  so  Is  Ignorant  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
ticality— I  do  not  want  such  to  determine 
the  policy  of  this  Nation,  even  though  they 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  angels.  Let  It  ever 
be  remembered  that  we  cannot  help  the  un- 
fortunate peoples  of  other  lands  by  selling 
America  short,  or  putting  this  Nation  on  the 
economic  toboggan,  paralyzing  its  Industry 
and  its  productivity,  and  making  America 
more  insufficient. 

Fellow  citizens.  I  know  that  this  group 
realizes  that  we  are  living  in  a  changing 
world.  I  know  that  each  one  of  you  Is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  future  may  be  darker 
before  it  is  brighter,  that  sacrifices  will  be 
required  of  each  of  us,  but  I  know  each  of 
you  will  be  glad  to  meet  that  obligation 
becau-se  in  meeting  it  we  will  make  sure  that 
victory  will  be  ours. 

This  is  Indeed,  as  the  President  says,  a 
war  for  survival.  Other  lands  now  in  slavery 
know  that  to  be  a  fact.  America  did  not 
want  war.  She  was  not  prepared  for  virar, 
but  Pearl  Harbor  brought  us  up  to  a  fvill 
realization  that  we  must  maiLe  war.    Vs-  n 


we  went  forth  as  a  united  people  doing  the 
Impossible  In  a  thousand  directions.  And 
we  will  continue  until  victory  Is  ours.  And 
then  when  peace  comes,  oh,  let  us  keep  our 
heads — our  reason  and  Judgment. 

Let  us  not,  because  of  conditions  which 
may  then  prevail,  be  seduced  from  the  Ameri- 
can way.  Let  us  rather  improve  it  where 
necessary,  but  not  destroy  it  no  matter  how 
seductive  the  foreign  ideas  may  appear 

I  have  faith  In  the  balance  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  Being  aware  cf  the  problems  and 
thin'^ing  them  through  will,  I  am  sure,  give 
us  the  correct  answers, 

God  will  bless  America  only  as  we.  the 
people,  respond  to  his  guidance  and  direction. 


A(l;-!rt>s    by    Senator    Mead    Bef  )re    New 
York  St  »te  Christian  Endeavor  Union 


I  X  I  ?:nsion  of  remari^ 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Wednesday.  July  1  '.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  29),  19U 

Mr.  MEAD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  ty  me  to  the  thirty-fourth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  New  Yoik  State 
Christian  Endeavor  Union,  at  Buffalo, 
N,  Y..  on  June  27,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  grave  responsibility 
that  I  address  this  gathering.  This  is  your 
thirty-fourth  annual  convention  ar.d  It  can 
be  triUy  said  that  never  In  the  lifetime  of  your 
organization  have  you  met  In  more  serlotis 
and  trying  times.  On  the  occasion  of  your 
last  convention,  our  country  was  at  peace. 
Today  we  are  enmeshed  In  war.  Only  a 
prof^het  can  tell  what  Is  In  store  for  us 
tomorrow.  But  it  requires  no  prophesy  to 
outline  our  course  of  action.  There  Is  only 
one  path  in  which  we  may  walk.  Our  most 
important  task  today  Is  to  win  the  war. 

The  world  conditions  of  today  make  heavy 
demands  upon  you  younger  men  and  women. 
At  this  period  of  your  life  when  you  are  ap- 
proaching the  responsibility  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  imbued  with  the  ambition  to 
take  your  rightful  place  In  society,  you  are 
called  upon  to  defend  our  country.  You  are 
In  the  forefront  of  the  battle  line. 

It  may  seem  a  bit  inharmonious  to  discuss 
war  at  a  gathering  fostered  by  the  spiritual 
Ideals  which  find  expression  In  the  Christian 
Endeavor  movement.  But  It  only  seems  in- 
harmonious. You  may  ask  how  can  warfare 
and  love  of  man  exist  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  that  question 
It  might  be  well  for  us  to  indulge  in  self- 
examination.  By  what  Impulses  or  emotions 
are  we  controlled?  What  forces  guide  our 
thinking?  In  what  direction  are  we  moving? 
A  short  time  ago.  perhaps  we  worried  over 
whether  we  would  be  able  to  trade  In  the 
old  car  for  a  new  one.  Wt  wondered  If  we 
could  afford  to  send  our  younger  people  to 
college.  We  were  concerned  over  the  Income 
taxes  which  we  were  called  on  to  pay  as  our 
contribution  to  the  expense  of  properly  run- 
ning the  Government.  And  always  upper- 
most In  cur  minds  was  a  desire  to  provide,  in 


a  material  way.  for  the  next  generation,  to 
make  life  happier  for  them.  Those  were  the 
normal  reactions  of  an  average  American  in 
his  every-day  life. 

But  now  that  normal  life  is  disrupted,  seri- 
ous business  confronts  us.  We  no  longer  are 
worried  over  whether  that  old  car  can  be 
traded  In,  In  fact,  we  are  happy  If  we  have 
an  old  car.  and  we  are  wiling  to  turn  It  over 
to  Uncle  Sam  If  he  can  use  It. 

We  are  spending  sums  of  money  never 
dreamed  of  in  times  cf  peace,  and  we  are  more 
concerned  over  the  responsibility  of  trans- 
mitting to  posterity  the  freedoms  which  were 
handed  down  to  us  than  we  are  with  the 
debt  burden  which  follows  In  the  wake  of 
the  war.  We  realize  that  we  can  no  more 
escape  this  debt  burden  than  we  could  escape 
the  war  itself. 

Today  we  are  motivated  by  entirely  dif- 
ferent thoughts  than  in  time  of  peace.  On 
the  farm,  in  the  factory,  and  In  the  school 
life  Ifi  now  geared  to  war.  We  are  unafraid, 
and  face  the  reality  with  strength  and  cour- 
age. We  have  this  task  to  perform.  It  is  a 
solemn  pact  with  our  forefathers.  It  Is  a 
solemn  pledge  to  posterity,  that  we  will  win 
this  war. 

What  Is  meant  by  winning  the  war?  Does 
Lt  mean  only  the  overwhelming  of  the  enemy 
by  sheer  force  of  arms  and  brute  strength? 
If  that  is  all  it  means,  and  nothing  more, 
then  It  Is  Inharmonious  to  discuss  war  and 
love  of  man  in  the  same  breath.  If  our  sole 
object  Is  to  emerge  the  victor  in  a  death 
struggle,  then  we  are  fighting  In  vain. 

But  winning  the  war  Implies  and  carries 
with  it  much  more  than  that.  For  us  win- 
ning the  war  means  also  the  culmination  of 
our  struggle  to  win  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 
This  objective,  this  hope,  this  Ideal  Is  the 
inspiration  that  underlies  the  solemn  pact 
entered  Into  by  us  to  employ  all  of  our  re- 
sources In  the  fight  for  freedom.  This  ideal, 
this  inspiration  guided  the  hand  of  our  Pres- 
ident when  he  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
Atlantic  Charter. 

Sscure  in  the  knowledge  that  our  objec- 
tive Is  the  attainment  of  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace,  then  it  Is  understandable  why  religion 
is  essential  In  the  conduct  of  the  war  and 
In  the  settlement  after  the  war. 

President  Roosevelt  and  General  MacArthur 
have  clearly  recognized  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
In  the  war  effort.  Complete  cooperation  and 
assistance  Is  furnished  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  the  appointment  of  chaplains  and  the 
building  of  suitable  facilities  for  religious 
worship  in  the  services. 

In  our  own  city  of  Buffalo  a  fine  example 
of  religious  spirit  and  thoughtfulness  was  set. 
The  people  of  this  city,  upon  proclamation  by 
Mayor  Kelly,  set  apart  one  day  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  victories  of  the  American  forces 
In  the  battles  of  the  Coral  Sea  and  Midway 
and  to  pray  for  the  gallant  young  Americans 
who  lest  their  lives  In  those  battles.  This 
fine  example  set  by  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo  might  well  be  followed  by  other  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation, 

As  a  Nation  motivated  by  love  of  peace 
and  freedom,  we  must  set  an  example  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  follow.  It  Is  necessary 
that  we  convince  and  attract  to  our  cause 
peoples  of  all  races  and  religions.  If  we  can 
prove  to  them  that  we  are  sincere  In  our 
protestations  of  love  of  peace  and  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  if  we  can  prove  to  their 
satisfaction  that  we  shall  strive  to  win  the 
peace  for  them  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  then 
we  can  count  upon  their  cooperation  and 
assistance. 

The  equality  before  the  law  and  In  our 
social  and  civic  life  of  all  forms  of  religious 
expression  Is  an  American  right,  unique  in 
the  history  of  peoples.  It  goes  even  beyond 
the  theory  and  practice  of  religious  tolerance. 


This  distinctly  American  attitude  toward 
religion  began  in  a  material  sense  with  the 
forging  of  our  Constitution.  r.nd  received 
emphasis  by  being  incorporated  Into  the  very 
first  article  of  the  BiU  of  Rights  which  sUted 
that— 

•Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  tlie 
free  exercise  thereof  " 

Without    interruption,    the    principle    has 
continued  down  to  this  day.     It   has  char- 
acterized our  Nation's  growth.    It  is  unques- 
tionably the  choicest  right  in  our  American 
heritage.    It  is  the  keystone  of  our  republic. 
It  is  one  of  the  four  freedoms  to  which  we 
are  now  committed.    B-it  it  is  not  enough  to 
announce  these  freedoms  In  rhetorical  lan- 
guage.    We   must   make  them  the  heritage, 
the   Inalienable   rights   of   the   peoples   now 
held  In  subjection.    This  Is  the  message  that 
must  be  speedily  sent  to  all  nations  on  earth. 
There  Is  need  for  great  haste  with  this  tiding 
of  good  will  t)ecause  the  Axis  powers  are  at- 
tempting to  ensnare  and  entice   these  very 
same  people  by  false  statements  about  our 
democracy  and  our  aims  in  this  war.    If  we 
fail  in  this  campaign  to  enlist  the  support  of 
the  subjected  peoples  of  the  world,  we  not 
only  relegate  them  to  slavery  under  the  dic- 
tatorships, but  we  endanger  our  own  institu- 
tions of  freedom.     It  Is  gatherings  such  as 
this,  not  only  in  our  country  but  religious 
gatherings  all  over  the  world,  that  lend  hope 
to  the  program  which  is  before  us 

That  program  Is  Just  as  important  as  the 
part  played  by  the  planes  and  guns  and  tanks. 
We  are  still  far  from  a  complete  mobilization 
of  our  material  resources  We  are  even  fur- 
ther from  total  mobilization  of  our  moral 
strength  There  are.  throughout  the  world, 
in  the  ranks  of  the  United  Nations,  on  the 
side  of  democracy— yes,  and  among  the  con- 
quered peoples  of  Europe — great  reservoirs  of 
strength  which  we  are  failing  to  use.  Tliere 
are  powerful  ideals  and  values  and  aspira- 
tions, which  we  are  falling  fully  to  utilize. 
Those  faiths  and  ideals  are  no  less  important 
In  this  war  of  faith  and  ideals,  than  the 
weapons  our  factories  are  producing. 

For  years  we  made  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  compromise  with  our  democratic  Ideals. 
Today,  we  are  reflecting  that  mistake.  We 
are  not  fully  mobilizing  our  moral  resources. 
We  are  failing  to  make  Imaginative  and  ag- 
gressive use  of  the  dynamic  power  of  freedom 
and  equality. 

We  are  falling  to  give  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world  a  ringing  and  inspiring  affirmation, 
not  merely  of  the  things  we  are  fighting 
against  but  of  the  things  we  are  fighting  for. 
The  stories  which  have  reached  us  from 
Nazi-occupied  countries  and  Nazi  Germany 
give  an  Insight  into  the  kind  of  world  we  can 
expect  if  we  fail  in  this  fight.  Tlie  persecu- 
tion of  organized  religion  has  become  a 
recognized  and  common  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  Nazi  leaders.  They  would  replace  belief 
In  God  with  belief  in  Hitler,  and  would  make 
a  religious  nazl-lsm.  They  have  established 
under  a  definite  program,  a  national  Reich 
church. 

Briefly  this  new  so-called  church  replaces 
the  Holy  Bible  with  Hitler's  Mein  Kampf. 
The  sword  and  the  swastika  take  the  place  of 
the  cross,  and  all  faiths  will  be  handed  over 
to  the  state.  All  religious  papers  are  to  be 
suppressed.  It  Is  the  aim  that  Christianity 
be  annihilated  forever.  Certainly  no  such 
meeting  as  this  in  wh'.ch  we  are  now  par- 
ticipating would  be  countenanced  In  Ger- 
many or  In  any  of  the  conquered  countries. 
I  should  like  to  recount  to  you  from  a 
document  prepared  by  the  successor  to  Ru- 
dolph Hess  as  Hitler's  right-hand  man.  Bor- 
mann,  with  reference  to  the  fate  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  German  state.  Bormann  said: 
"Nazi  and  Christian  Ideologies  are  ir- 
reconcUable,    The  Christian  Church  is  based 
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on  li.i.-  ignorance  of  mankind    lor  o 
arf  the  Chrifiiun  churches  able  lo  n 
their  power" 

The  Nazi  philosophy,  on  the  oth 
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destruction  to  millions  cr  people  w:t 
without  Nazi  Germany  is  held  up 
ex'-mplary  and  based  on  the  latei-t 
tiflc  research 

Every  influence,  says  Hermann. 
mlKhl    r  h    or    Injure    Hr.ler.s 

ship  mi.  minated. 

The  concluding  words  of  B'^rrrn 
line  clearly  the  Intent  that  Gjd 
lawed: 

-Jiict  as  the  obnoxious  InflUf^nce 
tToloirl!<t«.  !Mvit>isaver3.  and  other  *i 
has   been    «•  '1  and   eliminated 
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the   churches   be   annihilated   foreve 
after    this   has    been    ach  eved— will 
totence  of  the  nation  and  the  Rrlcl 
•ured  forever  " 

We  are  Informed  about  only  som' ' 
barbaric  practices  of  the  Nazi  fana' 
cne  of  the  mo^^t  hiMn.  U5  crimes  apa 
traditionally   devout    German    pe^pl 
■o-called  mercy  kilUnics      The  kllh 
nocent  cltiren<i.   which  the  Nazis  en 
killings,  can  be  explained  only  as 
der  of  German  citiaens  with  the  a 
the  German  state 
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one    Is    maimed,    bUrd.    or   In^' 
manner    which    makes    him    unable 
what  the  Nazis  consider  a  product  iv 
the  life  of  the  country  he  la  mu. 
his    own   leaders 

Th  s  brief  recital  of  some  of  the 
lTrp.v«ed  upon  the  rec:- 
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cm  expect  If  we  wage  a  losli-.g   bwtt 

re  grateful  that  In  otir  cou 
r      ..  ,\.*  it  Is  of  persons  of  all  race> 
a:  d  creeds  there  is  a  unity  of 
action  In  the  waging  of  this  war 
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to  the  end  that  the  war  will  come  to 
and     virforicus     conc!usi<  n      llkevi 
hope  and  pray  for  the  wisdom,  s.rer 
couraee  that  will  b«  needed  m  arr; 
Jtut  and  lasting  peace,  a  peace  that 
be  called  a  peoples  peace 

Wl.:^t    does    a    peoples    peace 
means  aimplv   that   the  goods  of    tl 
'■  Will   henceurth    be   made   available 
well-being  of  all  people  and  not 
privileged    minorities      It    means 
will   the   poor,  like  Lazarus,   feed 
r'ch   man*  crtmibs      It   m.eans  tha 
need    rather    tt'.aii    peraonal    gre»<l 
Piust  becon.e  the  guiding  prl. 
policy      It  means  an  end  to  ::   ,>.: 
ptoltatlon.     It    means    the    guarar.' 
peoples  of   religious,   pollfical.   and 
freedom      It  means  the  estnbli«lime|i 
International  order  that  will  make 
ble  the  recurrenco  of  war 

rhis  time  we  must  net  fall  to  es 
people's    peace    and    maintain    It 
reepcnslve  International  system.     A 
mind  and  cf  body  from  fear  and  fr 
becomes  tht  obligation  of  cur  nat: 
cal    leaders      T"  the    In  r 
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nations  of  ChrUtiandom.  we  expect 
of    religion    for    all    the    people    ev 
Then     the     peace     that     Christ 
promised  will  be  the  her'-c-^  c  a. 
dree  of  meu. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REM-\RKS 


HON   ROoERT  F  WAGNtR 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TIIE  UNITED   STATES 

Wednesday.  July  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  29 >.  1942 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  psk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  the  text  of 
an  address  dehvered  by  me  at  the  found- 
ers' dinner  for  the  Louis  D.  Brandeis'  col- 
ony in  Palestine,  on  June  17.  1942.  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore.  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

In  the  history  of  any  great  nation,  a  few 
noble  men  stand  forth  above  the  rest — some, 
as  Judges,  guarding  the  peoples  law;  some, 
a.s  spokesmen,  defending  the  people's  rights; 
some,  as  statesmen,  advancing  the  goals  of 
human  progress.  Bccau.'^e  he  served  in  each 
of  these  roles,  and  excelled  In  all  of  them. 
America  cherishes  the  memory  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Lc}Ul8  O   Brandeis. 

All  about  me  In  this  hall  tonight  are  men 
•  nd  women  who  have  shared  the  heritage  of 
h:s  wlsd<  m  aud  his  works  Among  the  many 
public  officials,  we  are  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  one  who.  as  a  Federal  Judge  and  now 
as  Under  St^crelary  of  War.  serves  In  the 
finest  Brandeis  tradition,  with  integrity,  so- 
cial vision,  firmness  in  democratic  princi- 
ples—  the  Honorable  R  bert  P  Patterson, 
Among  this  groat  gathering  of  the  labor 
m  nement.  I  see  a  few  battle-scarred  veter- 
an? wh  >.<e  service  goes  back  30  years  or  more, 
when  Brandeis  first  brought  peace  and  order 
Into  the  New  York  garment  Industry  And 
I  welcome  here  many  outstanding  leaders  of 
Jewish  life  and  thouRht  To  his  dying  hour. 
B  ardeis  wns  coimtid  with  his  own  p)eople. 
in  rebuilding  the  Jewish  National  Home  In 
Palestine 

At)Ove  all  else,  Brandeis  put  no  faith  In 
supermen  Dictators  rant  about  hc"lplng  the 
ccminon  people,  but  dare  not  trust  them 
with  freedom  or  rights.  Instead  of  elv->vat- 
ing  the  crmmon  man  to  a  place  of  diRiiity. 
dictators  tell  him  he  has  no  place,  except 
as  a  ccg  in  the  party  machine.  To  Brandeis, 
the  average  man  was  everything;  and  govern- 
ment WHS  the  means  by  which  average  men — 
however  varied  in  race,  background,  religion, 
and  skill — can  achieve  the  best  that  Is  In 
them,  in  security,  in  liberty.  In  tquallty 

Today.  In  every  lind  on  earth,  a  mighty 
conflict  rages  t)etween  these  aspirations  cf 
the  commc  n  people  and  the  uulioly  ambi- 
tions of  the  would-be  supermen. 

The  story  is  told  that  when  Prince  Paul  of 
Yrcnsl.ivla  and  his  cabinet  Bold  out  their 
people's  liberties  last  year,  not  a  railroad 
worker  cculd  be  found  In  Belgrade  who 
would  move  their  train  to  Germany  Hitler 
had  to  provide  the  transportation — and  the 
guards  Th''  Yugoslav  people  took  up  arms 
against  the  Nazis,  and  they  are  stUl  fighting 

In  every  foreign  land  Hitler  has  found  a 
few  men  of  privilege  and  position  willing  to 
do  his  dirty  work.  But  throughout  that  pe- 
riiid  when  tragedy  followed  upon  appease- 
ment, no  free  workers,  and  no  true  spokes- 
man of  free  workers,  ever  went  hat  in  hand 
to  Berchtesgaden.     And  they  never  will 

There  are  some  well-meaning  people  who 
•ay  that  m  democracy  fighting  for  its  life 
should  put  Its  liberties  on  the  shell  for  the 


duration.     With   all   my   soul.   I   deny    that 
statement. 

When  we  entered  the  first  World  War.  Wil- 
son's new  freedom  was  not  stepped  or 
shelved;  It  was  put  Into  practice.  LalKir  won 
better  standards  and  more  rights  than  It  had 
ever  known.  When  these  gains  were  can- 
celed after  the  armistice,  the  result  was  in- 
dustrial discord.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
chaos  in  the  New  York  garment  Industry  at 
that  time;  for  it  became  my  duty,  as  a  su- 
preme court  Judge,  to  restrain  the  employers' 
association  from  violating  Its  contract  and 
going  bark  to  the  labor  conditions  of  1900. 
For  industry  at  large,  peace  and  Justice  were 
not  restored  until  those  temporary  social 
reforms  that  helped  win  the  first  World  War 
were  made  the  law  of  the  land,  under  the 
great  leadership  of  President   Roosevelt. 

Look  over  the  New  Deal  record  in  peace- 
time, and  you  will  come  to  these  conclusions: 
All  of  democracy's  needs  that  were  satisfied- 
like  social  security,  public  power  projects, 
housing,  labor  standards,  collective  ba' gain- 
ing— have  made  us  stronger  in  this  war  for 
survival.  All  of  democracy's  needs  that  were 
neglected — li!:e  th?  national  health  program 
I  p-opcsed  3  years  ago— now  show  up  as 
weakncsres  In  our  wartime  armor. 

Look  over  our  nat-onal  record  In  the  war 
Itself,  and  you  will  find:  Wherever  action  is 
nourished  in  the  springs  of  freedom,  there 
you  have  the  greatest  source  of  power  to  fi'  ht 
the  war  and  win  the  victory.  Our  Army  is 
organized  on  the  democratic  principle  of  se- 
lective service.  The  majority  cf  American 
workers  in  essential  Industres  are  covered  by 
collective  bargaining  agreements.  Our  free 
Industrial  system  Is  breaking  all  records  in 
war  production.  The  racial  barriers  that 
marred  our  national  unity,  are  being  wiped 
out.  Volunteer  committees  of  neighbors 
guard  our  homes  against  air  raids,  and  ration 
the  supply  of  civilian  goods. 

Can  you  picture  America  working  under 
military  overlords  and  Nuremberg  laws,  with 
storm-troopers  at  every  factory  gate,  ration- 
ing controlled  by  Nazi  Party  leaders,  and 
civilian  defense  run  by  the  ciestapo? 

Recently  I  made  an  address  by  short  wave 
to  the  lands  of  the  silent  people  under  Hitler 
ru'.e.  As  I  pondered  a  mess,  ge  that  would 
best  recall  the  liberties  they  had  lost,  those 
In  touch  with  the  underground  movement 
abroad  gave  me  this  advice:  "Tell  them  that 
In  Amer.ca,  the  woikers"  trade  unions  are 
stronger  and  more  numerous  than  ever  l>e- 
fore 

For  a  free  trade  union.  In  their  eyes,  there 
Is  no  substitute,  no  ersatz.  And  neither  Is 
there  any  ersatz  for  all  the  other  liberties 
enjoyed  by  the  American  people.  I  say  that 
Instead  of  being  lost  or  abandoned,  our  de- 
mocracy Is  rising  to  new  heights  In  the  white 
heat  of  a  wartime  crisis. 

And  right  here,  let  me  tell  you  some  mili- 
tary secrets — the  Axis  doesn't  know  this  yet. 
Those  flying  fortresses  that  ripped  the  Jap- 
anese fleet  to  pieces  in  the  Pacific  were  made 
In  an  American  Federation  of  Labor  all-union 
shop.  And  the  motors  on  those  General 
Grant  tanks  giving  the  Nazi  so  much  trouble 
tn  Libya,  carry  a  Congress  of  .Industrial  Or- 
gi'.niz.itions  union  label 

In  this  war  for  national  existence,  none 
of  us  has  any  privileges — there  are  only 
duties  and  responsibilities.  As  the  largest 
organized  group  in  our  national  life.  Ameri- 
can labor  is  proud  to  be  part  of  every  com- 
munity effort,  every  drive  to  sell  War  bonds. 
every  product  of  the  assembly  line,  every 
convoy  of  merchant  ships.  In  their  own 
house,  the  workers  recognize,  and  they  fight, 
the  few  disrupters,  the  few  racketeers,  who 
would  smear  the  good  name  of  labor.  In 
the  battle  for  production,  they  gave  up  the 
privilege  of  striking.  In  order  to  protect  their 
right  to  strike.  In  the  battle  against  Infla- 
tion, they  are  giving  up  the  privilege  ol  som* 
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The  peace — when  it  comes — must  be 
worthy  of  the  hardships,  the  heroism,  the 
prayers,  of  all  the  United  Nations.  More  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Louis  D  Brandeis 
said  with  prophetic  vision: 

"No  peace  which  is  lasting  can  ever  come 
until  the  nations,  great  and  small,  accept 
the  democratic  principle  that  there  is  and 
shall  be  no  supernation.  to  rise  through  sub- 
jection of  others,  and  the  truth  that  each 
people  has  in  it  something  of  peculiar  value 
which  it  can  contribute  to  the  civilization 
for  which  we  are  all  striving." 

By  every  word  and  deed  President  Roose- 
velt Is  leading  the  wiorld  toward  that  kind 
of  peace.  You  can  do  your  part  by  standing 
as  organized  labor  stood  after  the  last  war — 
for  a  new  league  of  nations  to  promote  and 
defend  the  security  of  mankind.  Congress 
can  do  its  part  by  planning  now  for  'ull  em- 
ployment of  the  new  millions  we  have  trained 
and  the  new  factories  we  have  built — plan- 
ning how  to  use  them  in  the  ways  of  peace, 
for  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

With  every  confidence  in  our  victory,  I 
lock  forward  to  the  day  when  the  work  of 
reconstruction  may  begin — the  day  when 
the  war  is  ended,  and.  in  the  Holy  Writ 
inscribed  on  the  Liberty  Bell — "Ye  shall  pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto 
all  the  Inhabitants  thereof;  and  ye  shall 
return  every  man  unto  his  possession,  and 
every  man  unto  his  own  family." 
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The   Swastika  in   the  Near  East 


LXIL.\:::0.\   OF  RtMAHKi 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or    NEW   YORK 

r     THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wed?iesdaj/.  July  1  <  legislative  day  of 
Mmday.  June  29 >,  1942 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  asl: 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Green] 
on  Tuesday.  June  20.  1942.  on  the  subject 
The  Swastika  in  the  Near  East. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens,  a  swift  change  In  the 
fortunes  of  the  war  makes  us  now  rivet  our 
attention  on  the  ancient  lands  of  the  Near 
East,  the  lands  of  the  Bible  with  which  are 
associated  our  earliest  as  well  as  our  holiest 
memories.  Egypt  is  now  in  the  foreground  of 
our  thoughts,  the  land  of  Joseph  the  dreamer, 
the  land  to  which  the  children  of  Israel  mi- 
grated In  a  time  of  famine,  where  after- 
ward, a  heavy  burden  of  bondage  was  laid 
upon  them,  from  which  they  were  delivered 
"with  signs  and  wonders"  to  Journey  back  to 
the  Promised  Land.  And.  as  we  study  the 
war  map.  there  comes  Into  the  foreground 
the  Promised  Land  Itself,  the  country  which 
Is  even  better  known  as  the  Holy  Land,  and 
wllh  which  the  most  sublime  sentiments  of 
Christendom  are  associated. 

When  we  think  of  the  menace  that  now 
hangs  over  the  hills  of  Judea.  the  vales  of 
Samaria,  and  the  mountains  of  Galilee,  our 
hearts  are  filled  with  a  peculiar  sei.sr  oi 
anxiety  and  indignation,  for  those  hilL-  and 
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It  IS  well  that  at  this  time  we  In  America, 
upon  whom  will  fall  a  large  share  of  the  task 
of  frustrating  the  enemy's  foul  designs  and 
ambitions,  should  look  a  little  more  closely  at 
these  ancient  lands  of   the  Near  East,   and 
particularly  at  Palestine.     Not  all  of  us  may 
be  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  since  the 
end  of  the  last  World  War.  remarkable  things 
have  taken  place   in  that  little  land  which 
commands  so  much  of  our  affection  and  our 
reverence.     Not    all    of    us   may    know    that 
within  the  past  2  decades  a  work  of  recla- 
mation   has    been    in   progress    in    Palestine 
which  has  been  described  by  many  observers 
as    the    most    significant    constructive    work 
that   has   been   performed   anywhere   in   the 
world  since  the  first  World  War.     This  is  the 
work   of   redemption   and   restoration   which 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  half  million 
Jews  who  have  been  permitted  to  return  to 
their  ancient  homeland  in  order  to  establish 
it  again  as  the  national  home  of  their  people. 
That  work  is  an  open  book  for  all  observers, 
and  it  has  brought  about  the  transformation 
of  a  great  part  of  a  land  which  has  for  cen- 
turies lain  waste  and  neglected.     The  prog- 
ress of  the  Jewish  national  home  In  Palestine 
in  the  past  20  years  is  revealed  by  the  tenfold 
increase     in     its    Jewish     population.     That 
progress  is  demonstrated  by  scores  of  agri- 
cultural settlements  that  have  transformed 
rocky  or  marshy  areas  into  flourishing  gar- 
dens.    That  progress  is  revealed  by  cities  and 
suburbs    teeming    with    industry    and    com- 
merce: by  the  eradication  of  diseas'  and  the 
introduction   of   scientific   methods  in   agri- 
culture and  industry;   by  the  utilization  of 
Its  water  power  to  produce  electricity:  by  the 
discovery    and    exploitation    of    natural    re- 
sources, such  as  the  mineral  deposits  of  the 
E>ead  Sea.  the  existence  of  which  have  until 
recently  not  been  dreamed  of.     The  progress 
of  the  Jewish  national  home  is  further  at- 
tested in  the  cultural  sphere  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  modern  school  system,  a  fine 
university,  and  other  institutions  of  educa- 
tion and  culture. 

All  of  these  achievements  were  accom- 
plished by  a  persecuted  and  harassed  people, 
whose  pioneering  skill  and  perseverance  had 
until  recently  been  as  little  known  as  the 
pcsEibilities  of  the  land  to  which  their  cour- 
age and  self-sacrifice  were  applied.  In  these . 
last  two  decades  the  homeless  Jewish  people 
have  demonstrated  that  they  possess  the  abil- 
ity to  restore  their  a  cient  homeland,  and 
this  homeland  In  turn  has  demonstrated  that 
It  is  able  to  sustain  and  reward  their  toil 
and  sacrifice. 

Moreover.  It  should  be  recalled  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, particularly  at  this  time,  that  our  Gov- 
ernment and  people  played  no  small  part  in 
making  this  historic  achievement  possible. 
The  political  foundations  upon  which  this 
whole  enterprise  is  based  are  to  be  found  in 
the  famous  Balfour  Declaration,  by  which.  25 
years  ago,  in  the  gloomy  year  1917  of  the  first 
World  War,  Great  Britain  pledged  herself  to 
"facilitate  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  na- 
tional home  in  Palestine."  Subsequently 
that  declaration  became  part  of  the  Palestine 
Mandate,  under  which  Great  Britain  was 
entrusted  by  the  League  of  Nations  with  the 
administration  of  that  country. 

It  is  Important  to  recall  that  in  the  fram- 
ing and  in  the  publication  of  the  Balfour 
declaration,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  Woodrow  Wilson  was  then 
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would  be  to  right  an  ancient  wTong.  to  per- 
form an  act  of  historic  Justice,  to  provide 
some  measure  of  reparation  and  compensa- 
tion, to  an  ancient  people  to  whom  Christen- 
dom owed  an  immense  debt. 

That  this  sentiment  was  not  confined  to  a 
few  highly  placed  Americans  Is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  Balfour 
Declaration  was  solemnly  endorsed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  F\  .  tly  20  years  ago  today  a  reso- 
lution was  u:..u,:niously  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  and  signed 
in  due  course  by  President  Harding  approving 
the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  national 
home  in  Palestine.  It  Is  only  proper  that  we 
take  note  of  this  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  that  resolution. 
not  only  by  calling  attention  to  It,  but  by 
reading  its  exact  words.     It  reads: 

'Resolved,  etc  .  That  the  United  States  of 
America  favors  the  establishment  In  Palestine 
of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  it 
being  clearly  understood  that  nothing  shall 
be  done  which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  Christian  and  all  other 
non-Jewish  communities  in  Palestine,  and 
that  the  holy  places  and  religious  buildings 
and  sites  in  Palestine  shall  be  adequately 
protected." 

That  resolution  is  explicit,  and  America  has 
seen  no  reason  to  change  It. 

These  statements  of  policy  by  the  British 
and  American  Governments  were  2I2  years 
later,  in  1924,  confirmed  in  a  special  conven- 
tion concluded  between  those  two  Govern- 
ments on  the  specific  subject  of  Palestine. 
By  this  the  British  Government  became 
bound  to  America,  as  it  was  already  bound  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  to  support  this 
policy. 

No    great    pioneering   enterprise    has    ever 
been   carried  through   without  surmounting 
obstacles,  great  and  small.     We  Americans  do 
not  have  to  be  told  that :  cur  own  pioneering 
days  are  still  fresh  ^n  our  memories.     Natu- 
rally, in  Palestine,  too,  there  were  and  there 
are  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  obstacles  inter- 
pcsed  by  Nature  as  well  as  those  Interposed 
by  man.     The  native  Arabs  of  Palestine  have 
not  been  Injured,  but,  on  the  contrary,  their 
lot  has  been  improved   by   the  reclamation 
accomplished  by  the  Jews.     Neverthelesjs.  ex- 
tremists among  them  whose  discontent,  par- 
ticularly within  the  past  5  years,  has  been 
fomented  and  exploited  by  the  Axis  Powers, 
have   created   disturbances  on   the    pretense 
that    they   have    been    aggrieved      Moreover, 
there   were   ministers   in   London   who   per- 
mitted  themselves   to   be   Influenced   or   in- 
timidated by  acts  of  terrorism  in  Palestine, 
Just  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  government 
of  Neville  Chamberlain  the  British  Govern- 
ment permitted  itself  to  be  intimidated   by 
acts  of  terrorism   in  Czechoslovakia  and   in 
Austria.    The  result  has  been  a  partial  re- 
treat by  the  British  -Government  from   the 
obligations  it  assumed  under  the  terms  of  the 
Balfour  declaration  and  of  the  mandate  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  of  the  convention 
with  America. 

To  such  a  retreat  the  Government  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  expressed  in 
the  resolution  I  have  quoted,  has  never  as- 
sented and.  I  believe,  never  will  assent. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  reestablishment  (  t  ''  " 
Jewish  national  home  in  Palestine  wa>,  ue 
felt,  demanded  by  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination, th>  taianple  which  laid  iieen  a;  - 
plied  to  the  Ai^iaa  even  before  *t  »..i  applied 
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laid  out  a  ouilar  lur  spoTviug  arms  i  r  a  ountinl- 


t  1::  ;..i-  V  lit  a  dime  roiling  mto  a  special 
{  .:.j  ta;  :uarlced  by  the  Plttman-Robertson 
Act  of  that  year.  Since  1932.  there  had  been 
a  10  percent  Federal  excise  tax  on  sporting 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  the  Pittman- 
Robertiion  Act  nailed  this  money  down  for 
const-rvation  In  fact,  since  July  1.  1940.  this 
fund  has  been  accumulating  at  the  rate  of 
11  percent,  since  all  Federal  excise  taxes 
were  increased  by  10  percent  as  of  that  date. 
This  means  an  mcrease  of  1  cent,  or  a  total 
of  11  cents  In  tax  money,  every  time  a  sports- 
man pays  a  dollar  for  arms  and  ammunition 
products  H'  re  is  the  story  of  what  we  have 
t   ^n  getting  In  return. 

In  the  beginning,  of  course,  the  normal 
proportion  of  hunters  who  were  aware  of  this 
added  tribute  did  their  share  of  grousing. 
No  doubt,  some  are  still  rebelliously  at  it. 
F;  it  after  5  years  of  experience  with  the  Fed- 
i'.u  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Program, 
;  ide  possible  by  this  measure,  the  lad  who 
)  i.-i  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  himself 
about  what  f  oes  on  in  46  of  the  48  States  as 
a  result  of  his  contribution  can  have  nothing 
but  enthusiasm  for  the  plan  and  praise  for 
the  small  group  of  stalwarts  who  saw  the 
Plttman-Robertson  bill  through  its  tortuous 
course.  Thej  are  among  the  immortals  of  the 
conservation  movement. 

Tens  of  tliousands  of  acres  of  land  now 
belong  to  tl-.e  public  of  the  various  States 
that  would  otherwise  be  In  private  hands  and 
largely  closetl  to  hunters  were  it  not  for  this 
Wildlife  Restoration  Program  Refuges,  im- 
proved breeaing  areas,  and  rejuvenated  game 
r.\nges  dot  the  country  as  a  result  of  this 
specific  tax.  Research  projects,  without  which 
there  can  bi>  no  decent  game  management 
are  beinR  carried  out  In  fdmost  every  State 
which  has  svailed  Itself  of  the  benefits  of 
the  act.  an«i  the  great  majority  of  them 
would  never  have  been  launched  were  It  not 
for  thi^t  sho^ver  of  dimes  which  hunters  send 
a:.:    ;   .1,  '       1  •    N.itlonal  Treasury. 

Lp  t,  D  (••  rr;  .  r  31.  1941,  a  total  of  •1.824,- 
b:8  08  had  1)  •  .  allocated  from  Plttman- 
i:  d.  :'-  :i  funds  for  research,  as  against  $1- 
f'^t^  17  84  for  actual  development  work  and 
*  1  i.' ,»  4H  1  77  for  land  acquisition.  This  Is  in- 
(j..,  ri  ,  ;.>'aitiy  beginning,  since  as  time  goes 
on  .^  d  die  Individual  research  projects  are 
cin.p  .  d  11  Is  expected  they  will  be  suc- 
"1  if>d  dv  development  projects  calculated  to 
:r.  licf  rhr  results  of  the  research  available  to 
-  >•  r*~m  n  ir  the  tangible  form  of  more  game 
r  rd>  =1:  d  an  mals.  Since  these  cooperative 
'."sedrr:)  prelects  are  being  carried  out  on 
t*ie  home  shoctmg  grounds  of  sportsmen  In 
46  difTT-nt  States,  the  transition  from  the 
*xr  :  n.tital  to  the  production  stage  will 
represent  a  normal  healthy  development  of 
the  general  plan 

.And  here's  another  thing:  V/lth  no  one  even 
e  lesslng  what's  ahead  of  us  in  a  war-torn 
w  rid  it  may  very  well  be  that  this  Pittman- 
Kobertsnn  money  will  develop  into  the  one 
hope  of  keeping  the  machinery  of  conserva- 
tion turning  over  in  many  States  until  con- 
flict ends  ari  we  settle  down  once  more  to 
the  even  keel  of  peaceful  living  Although 
countless  Iccal  enterprises  are  due  to  be 
stymied  by  war  costs,  this  national  wildlife 
restoration  program  is  going  to  be  carried  on. 
It  may  be  smart  to  get  the  mechanics  of 
•^!=  fir-flung  activity  firmly  In  mind  before 
Mkin?  a  cl->«e  lock  at  what's  been  going  on  m 
some  r  ■!  •  State?.  The  program  Is  admin- 
istered Dv  -.iir  United  States  Fish  and  Wl'd- 
life  Service  after  Congress  has  appropriated 
specific  amounts  frcm  the  stmis  that  have 
piled  up  The  Service  does  not  direct  the 
various  jobs,  understand  This  Is  no  pater- 
nalistic, dictated-by-Washlrgton  activity. 
All  that  Ira  Gabrielyon  and  his  staCT  do  is 
make  sure  that  what  a  State  elects  to  do  falls 
within  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  then 
sees  that  the  work  Is  properly  and  efficiently 
carried  out. 

That  Item  of  appropriating  funds  should 
be  marked  \^ell  by  spcri^^men.  For  instance. 
a  total  of  $2,750,000  was  appropriated  for  dis- 


tribution to  the  States  for  the  year  ending  in 
June  1942.  That  wasn't  all  the  cash  on  hand. 
The  bank  balance  piled  up  by  the  tax  wasn't 
stripped  to  make  such  an  amount  available, 
A  nice  backlog  for  rainy  days  was  left.  But 
when  appropriations  for  the  year  1943  were 
up,  the  House  whittled  the  available  Plttman- 
Robertson  outgo  dcwn  to  $1,250,000,  or  a 
shrinkage  of  more  than  one-half  under  the 
current  expendlttires. 

As  this  Is  written,  a  roar  Is  being  heard  In 
congressional  halls  from  indignant  sports- 
men, and  by  the  time  these  lines  reach 
print  we  will  see  how  effective  the  protest 
proved  to  be. 

The  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  this:  All 
money  in  the  fund  is  paid  In  by  hunters  and 
may  be  expended  for  hunters'  benefits  only. 
It  is  good  sense  to  maintain  a  working  bal- 
ance, of  course,  but  that  Is  considerab'.y  dif- 
ferent from  hamstringing  going  projects 
when  funds  are  available.  Hamstrlnplng  is 
Just  what  would  result  from  any  such  figure 
tis  was  first  proposed  for  next  year  It  may 
be  superfluous  to  state  that  a  Congressman 
Is  elected  every  2  years  and  that  the  voice  of 
organized  sportsmen  In  any  congressional  dis- 
trict can  be  effective,  Indeed.  Demncratic 
processes  are  Inefficient  and  menaced  only 
when  too  many  of  us  are  inclined  to  let 
George  attend  to  our  public  Interests 

The  amount  of  Plttman-Robertson  money 
a  State  may  expect  to  have  allotted  to  It  de- 
pends on  four  conditions:  The  first  Is  that 
State  agencies  administer  game  affairs.  The 
second  is  that  enabling  legislation  has  been 
pas.ed.  authorizing  the  commonwealth  to 
avail  Itself  of  the  terms  of  the  act  and  to  ante 
25  cents  for  every  75  cents  which  Federal  au- 
thorities turn  its  way.  The  third  Item  Is 
that  no  moneys  raised  within  the  S'ate  by 
sale  of  hunting  licenses  be  diverted  to  any 
activity  not  directly  bearing  on  game  con- 
servation. 

If  theJb  provisions  are  not  made  wild- 
life restoration  funds  simply  are  not  avail- 
able. When  they  are.  then  the  amount  that 
Is  allocated  depends  rn  the  area  Involved  and 
the  ntunber  of  hunting  licenses  sold. 

As  of  today,  Nevada  and  Georgia  are  the 
only  States  not  benefiting  from  the  program, 
Nevada  has  no  State  game  department  Out- 
door affairs  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  coun- 
ties, even  after  repeated  attempts  on  the  part 
of  sportsmen  there  to  centralize  auihorlty 
and  responsibility  Taking  a  leaf  frcm  the 
book  of  their  neighbors  In  Idaho,  however,  a 
movement  to  attain  this  end  is  sliapinf;  up. 

Georgia  has  a  state  department.  Its 
legislature  in  1941  passed  an  enabling  act, 
but  Governor  Talmadge  saw  fit  to  V€to  the 
measure,  and  until  '  is  mind  or  the  Stite  ad- 
ministration Is  changed  Georgia  will  have  to 
be  Just  a  spectator  at  conservation's  biggest 
spectacle.  And  It  Is  a  big  spectacle,  too.  This 
year,  for  Instance,  'Michigan,  at  thi;  head 
of  the  list,  received  $143,946.  and  evtn  tiny 
Rhode  Island  got  $1,958.  Up  thrcui;h  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1941.  557  projects 
had  been  approved,  208  had  been  completed 
and  60  or  more  were  pending  The  to  :als  for 
the  period  Just  closing  will  be  much  larger 
because  the  program  has  only  commenced 
to  hit  its  stride. 

So  much  for  how  things  may  be  done. 
Now  let  8  have  a  lock  at  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  done. 

Pennsylvania,  for  Instance,  has  proved  to 
Its  own  satisfaction  and  over  a  long  period 
of  years  that  Its  vast  system  of  gam-i-man- 
agement  areas  Is  Indispensable  to  happy 
hunting  And,  like  most  other  States  dough 
for  the  acquisition  of  more  acres  hadr  't  been 
any  too  easy  to  get.  So  Pennsylvania  went 
sled-length  on  land  purchases,  and  tips  the 
list  of  land  buyers  functioning  uncer  this 
particular  form  of  Federal  aid 

During  the  first  years  the  wildlife  -estora- 
tion  program  was  In  effect  the  Pennfylvanla 
Game  Commission  sat  on  the  receiving  end 
of  over  70.000  acres  of  grme  lands.  This  was 
In  about  70  parcels"  and   nicely   dislributed 
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among  the  game  counties.  Still  more  pur- 
chases are  in  prospect,  and  before  they  know 
it  those  Pennsylvania  hunters  will  be  finding 
elbow  room  where  they  have  been  smothered 
by  competition  In  the  past. 

In  all  land  purchases  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity,  not  only 
on  location  and  character  of  the  descriptions, 
but  on  price.  A  staff  of  land  appraisers  is 
maintained  who  use  Federal  land-bank 
methods  In  determining  values.  With  this 
agency  collaborating  with  local  authorities, 
the  chances  of  bad  buys  or  downright  frauds 
are  negligible.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that 
Pennsylvania  has  devoted  Its  Plttman-Rob- 
ertson cash  to  the  purchase  of  raw  land  alone. 
Plenty  of  development  work  and  pertinent 
research  has  been  carried  on,  but  land  pur- 
chases are  stressed  here  because  they  were 
the  crying  need  and  without  Federal  help 
could  not  possibly  have  been  acquired. 

Down  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas  the  prong- 
horn  antelope  problem  had  been  acute.    This 
splendid  game  species  had  touched  bottom 
but,  by  the  early  thirties,  was  stcging  an  In- 
credible  comeback.     However,   the    distribu- 
tion was  spotty,  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
good  antelope  range  hadn't  felt  the  tread  of 
those  delicate  hoofs  In  a  generation  or  more. 
New  Mexico  had  rounded  up,  trapped  and 
transported  to  unused  range  486  head  on  its 
own.     But  that  chore  cost  money,  and  the 
resources  tliat  the  State  had  set  aside  for  It 
were  exhausted.    Then  came  Federal  aid,  and 
the  undertaking  picked  up  and  went  to  town. 
Texas,  profiting  by  New  MpxIco's  experience, 
drew  approval  for  a  similar  project  and  Insti- 
tuted the  vise  of  airplanes  for  rounding  up 
the    widely   scattered   bands,   herding   them 
Into  net  corrals  to  be  held  for  crating  and 
shipment.     In  three   years  of  this  activity. 
New  Mexico  has  transplanted  889  Individuals, 
and  Texas  has  moved  1,140  from  old  to  new 
ranges.     New  Mexico  still  has  13.000  square 
miles  of  bang-up  pronghorn  range  yet  to  be 
stocked,  and  Texas  has  at  least  equally  as 
much. 

The  benefits  of  this  activity  are  not  ror.- 
llned  to  spreading  antelope  population  and 
reducing  gun  pressure  on  individual  bands, 
by  any  means.     Before  the  trapped  animals 
are  installed  in  their  padded  crates  for  trans- 
portation to  new  homes,  ear  tags  are  attached 
so   that    subsequent    drift    can    be    precisely 
determined,    weights    are   recorded    and    sex 
ratios    and    age    groups    learned.      All    these 
Items   are   valuable   byproducts   to   be   used 
in  the  future  of  antelope  management,  and 
perhaps  may  be  as  great  a  factor  in  prong- 
horn  abundance  in  time  to  come  as  the  actual 
restocking  of  empty  habitat  will  prove  to  be. 
Utah   Is   plenty   proud    of   Its   Ogden   Bay 
duck-restoration   project  which,   the   bet   is, 
will  save  sundry  millions  of  ducks  from  the 
ravages  of  botulism  In  the  next  decade.    This 
was  project  No.  1  under  the  restoration  pro- 
gram because  it  was  a  going  venture  even 
before    the   Plttman-Robertson    bill    became 
law.    Utah  and  the  old  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  had  made   a  start   in   1937,   and   the 
project  was  simply   transferred  to   the   new 
method   of   financing   when   this   excise-tax 
fund  became  available. 

The  mouth  of  the  Weber  River,  where  It 
spreads  thin  over  flats  left  by  the  recession 
of  Great  Salt  Lake  levels,  had  for  long  been 
a  death  trap  for  more  ducks  than  most 
of  us  even  see  In  a  year.  No  exact  counts 
had  been  made,  but  estimates  had  It  that 
from  300,000  up  to  500.000  ducks  perished 
there  In  a  single  season.  By  1941.  about 
15  miles  of  dykes  had  been  built  and  over 
5.000  new  acres  of  safe  water  made  available 
for  waterfowl.  The  area  probably  v.  di  be 
increased  away  beyond  that. 

Game  administrators,  the  country  over, 
when  they  take  their  hair  down,  will  admit 
that  when  seasons  and  limits  are  established 
they  are  mostly  shooting  in  the  d.irk.    Every 


htmter  knows  that  the  object  of  restrictions 
on  his  days  afield  is  to  confine  the  kill  to 
the  annual  Increment,  more  or  less, .depend- 
ing on  whether  ranges  are  under-  or  over- 
stocked with  breeders.  But  few  hunters  real- 
ize how  little  Information  those  in  charge  of 
their  game  administration  actually  have  on 
such  basic  factors. 

For  long,  Virginia  had  realized  how  woe- 
fully shy  It  was  on  Information  regarding 
Its  wlld-turkcy  population.  A  producer  of 
domestic  turkeys  who  expected  to  stay  in 
business  and  planned  to  carry  over  sufficient 
breeding  stock  for  another  year  would  be 
reckoned  dumb  indeed  if  he  killed  all  the 
market  would  absorb  at  ihe  moment,  with 
no  eye  to  the  future,  Virginia  hadn't  been 
doing  quite  that,  of  course;  it  had  tried  to 
be  conservative  in  regulating  the  annual 
take,  but  that  conservatism  had  been  based 
on  estimates  only  and,  after  all,  estimates 
are  first  cousins  to  guesses  and  make  a  shaky 
foundation  for  management  policy. 

One  of  the  first  Plttman-Robertson  proj- 
ects that  Virginia  requested  was  a  real  in- 
ventory of  its  wild-turkey  population.  Two 
men  In  a  trailer  spent  months  In  gobbler 
country,  draining  farmers  of  Information, 
getting  clubby  with  turkey  hunters,  check- 
ing and  counter-checking  what  they  were 
told  and  searching  range  for  sign  them- 
selves. Tliiey  did  an  amazing  Job  of  selling 
the  big  idea  to  hunters,  and  the  record  shows 
that  out  of  500  interviewed  only  3  finally 
refused  to  come  clean  with  what  they  knew, 
which  Is  another  one  of  those  priceless  by- 
products of  an  undertaking.  It  means  that 
those  500  hunters  are  closer  to  their  State's 
conservation  set-up  than  they  ever  have  been 
before;  they  are  In  It,  a  part  of  it.  and  that 
makes  the  spirit  which  moves  mountains. 

Every  turkey  county  was  covered,  the  lo- 
cation   of    all    known    flocks    mapped,    and 
their  numbers,  date  of  last  observation,  lib- 
eration points  of  pen-reared  birds  and  other 
pertinent  information  assembled.    It  is  not  a 
wholly  accvirate  census,  of  course;   but  Vir- 
ginia now  knows  closely  enough  for  practical 
purposes  how  many  turkeys  it  had  on  a  given 
date,  how   many  acres  of  range  was  avail- 
able per  flock  and  the  number  of  birds  In  It. 
Along   with   this   project   goes   a   stomach 
analysis,    with    500    sets   of    innards   a    year 
being  turned  in  for  laboratory  examination. 
Tliat  brings  up   another   limitation   on   the 
expenditure  of  Plttman-Robertson  funds:  the 
research  projects  which  meet  approval.    Re- 
search, as  plenty  of  hunters  realize,  can  some- 
times get   out  of  hand  and  away  from  the 
point  of   interest.     It  can.   In  other   words, 
have  a  lot  of  academic  meaning,  but  danged 
little  for  the  lad  who  wants  more  to  shoot 
at.    So  all  research  under  the  program  must 
tie  right  In  with  game  restoration  and  not 
let  Itself  ramble  all  over  the  place.     That's 
what    the    study    of    Virginia    turkeys'    food 
habits  is  doing:  coming  right  down  to  brass 
tacks.     So    when    populations,    their    di-stri- 
butlon  and  what  they  need  by  way  of  food 
are  put  alongside  the  annual  kill — which  Isn't 
difTicult  to  determine  for  any  species  in  any 
State  with  an  adequate  field  force — and  then 
when  typical  areas  are  sampled  for  popula- 
tion trends.  Virginia  can  be  well  on  Its  way 
to  harvesting  its  turkey  crop  with  an  eagle 
eye  to  the  future. 

What  the  drought  of  the  early  thlrtlei^  did 
to  South  Dakota  was  plenty.  The  loss  of 
pheasant  food  and  cover  practically  wiped 
the  birds  out  of  the  State's  western  counties. 
With  better  rainfall  in  recent  years  the  hab- 
itat came  back,  but  how  to  repopulate  It 
with  ringnecks  was  something  else  again, 
because  game-farm  operationF  on  such  a 
scale  as  would  have  been  needed  would  run 
Into  big  money. 

However,  there  was  the  Sand  Lake  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  with  an  abundance  of  pheas- 
ants.   Artd     there     was    Plttman-Robertson 


money  for  the  proper  8''r;  :  e  So  In  1&41 
South  Dakota  eet  up  anc  v.as  i;ranted  ap- 
proval for  the  biggest  pheasant-trapping  and 
transplanting  program  ever  heard  of  On  the 
20,000-acre  refuge  a  total  of  8.440  birds  were 
trapped  and  released  In  areas  where  the  exotic 
had  perifched  along  with  the  drought-stricken 
corn  crops.  They  didn't  cost  from  two  tucks 
up,  as  any  game-farm  bird  will  cost  If  the 
management  knows  its  way  around  ledgers. 
They  cost  less  than  44  cents  per  bird  And 
more  than  that;  Those  cocks  and  hens  weren't 
any  pen-reared  darlings.  Thoy  were  tough  old 
bruisers  with  plenty  of  know-how  about  get- 
ting along  on  their  own.  Pheasant  shooting 
in  western  South  Dakota  Is  well  on  Its  way 
back.  Without  Plttman-Robertson  help  It 
would  be  a  memory. 

Colorado  was  plagued  by  too  many  deer  In 
certain  places,  a  tritulatlcn  which  is  common 
to  too  many  States  today.  Financed  by  the 
wildlife-restoration  funds,  censuslng  drives 
were  InstUuted  on  specific  mule-deer  ranges 
to  find  out  Just  how  many  Individuals  were 
trying  to  make  a  go  of  It  on  how  many  acres. 
With  that  as  a  starter,  sncw-trailing  was  re- 
sorted to  In  order  to  deteremlne  what,  how 
much,  and  In  what  proportion  of  what's  on 
hand  a  Colorado  deer  eats.  These  trailing 
studies,  geared  In  with  stomach  analy6?s  and 
added  to  the  Information  turned  up  by  e.stab- 
llshing  food  plots  and  measuring  the  amount 
of  annual  growth  present  In  the  fall  and  again 
In  the  spring  after  a  winter  of  browsing,  gave 
a  clear  and  sharp  picture  of  what  and  how 
much  and  in  what  sort  of  mixture  a  d?er  has 
to  have  to  make  it  through  tough  weather. 

Knowing  the  population  and  the  acreage 
and  what  grows  Iim  Colorado  Is  In  shape 
to  tell  hunters  ju.'  ..Dout  how  many  deer 
should  come  out  of  a  given  area  on  pack- 
horse  or  running-board  to  keep  the  herd  pro- 
ducing to  capacity,  not  threatened  by  over- 
shooting, and  not  in  danger  of  drastic  lofsrs 
due  to  starvation.  Land  acquisition  for  game, 
making  possible  the  removal  of  sheep  ccmpe- 
tltlon  for  food  stocks,  ties  In  with  this  pro- 
gram. 

And  here  ag:..::  we  encounter  another  one 
of  those  byproducts  which  Plttman -Robertson 
activity  Is  dropping  in  our  laps  The  Colorado 
deer  studies  have  knocked  most  of  the  old 
convictions  Into  cocked  hats.  The  opinions 
of  Colorado  hunters,  for  Instance,  about  what 
a  mule  deer  eats  were  away  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  d€adlinefis  of  feeding  hay  to  deer  In  dis- 
tress— a  standard  proposal  by  hunters  when 
browse  gets  short — was  demonstrated.  Up  to 
date  it  appears  that  80  percent  of  a  Colorado 
deer's  diet  must  be  browse,  or  he'll  fold  up 
and  pass  out. 

Colorado  sportsmen  estimated  that  in  one 
area  the  sex  ratio  was  1  buck  to  15  does. 
The  actual  count  showed  it  was  1  to  3.  These 
items  all  add  up  to  the  conclusion  that,  much 
as  we  have  talked  about  sound  game  man- 
agement In  the  last  few  years,  most  of  tis  have 
Just  been  guessing  about  fundamenUl  facts. 
Few  States  have  had  anything  sound  on  which 
to  base  a  management  program.  Well,  they 
are  getting  it  now. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
servation Department  came  into  possession, 
through  a  transfer  of  State  school  lands,  of 
90,000  acres  of  coastal  plain  in  the  vicinity 
of  Wilmington.  Ninety  thousand!  Count 
'em!  It  Is  brushy  swampland  with  occasional 
ridges  covered  with  pine  and  best  suited  for 
the  production  of  wildlife.  Some  duck-feed- 
ing grounds  were  here,  and  a  few  turkey  and 
deer  and  bear.  But  it  was  going  to  cost  a  lot 
of  money  to  protect  it  from  fire  and  back  up 
strategic  water  for  ducks,  and  do  all  the  other 
things  that  needed  doing  to  make  It  a  corner 
of  a  hunters'  paradise  before  too  many  hunt- 
ers have  put  away  their  guns  for  the  last 
time.  Plttman-Robertson  money  was  the  an- 
'■'.vi:  :  r  urse.  T^e  ^^  d  '.f  works  Is  set  up 
us  a  t  ""t^-nianagemeiii  aita,  and  part  oX  it 
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«-'^"lc     h 'i  ■     :*■"-■;;■»'.■!     ;;.     suff.   i^- 
«  hf-:.     V  „,  -•.     r.  r'  :i:  r.s    (  i    i;    w. 

A;  c:  -:,-,'»k  ■  -•  f  w.iVT  thp' 
Bi..-'>  -:,v  .  -.  -AH-,  r  :■:  -r::-r=  ■,; 
•  r.a  1-  -  .  -.;  :.■■■:  ■  :  ::.•  07..rk- 
enouzn  natural  w.'»t  t.  a  r 
duck-  !ha*  wriil^:  '.,k>  •  •  'a 
e;,'  '.^n  :  r  .i  b,c  pi  ;  '::,.•  ,r: 
Lor  cvtf:i  f  r  ^jl.i'  i'  'il-.  r.-.n: 
tlons      W^ll,  this  ^-t:.-!   F».l  r 
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r  -•  P  :-.;  ■  -R  >.^rt!»on  cash  and  Cooper- 
»■  ■  with  the  Sciil  Conservation  Srvice. 
A^r. cultural  Extension  Servxe.  and  Acricul- 
tural    Adjustment    Administration.    M^sourl 

F  •        •  •  ibllsh  500  artificial  farm 

'  r  f  irter  of  an  acre  »o  2  acres 

r  .  -  •  a  .ter  may  be  held  Eich  pcnd 
tw  -J  '.'''  deep  to  df>fv  the  forces  of  ev:  Dera- 
tion: every  or.  -  -  •  ce<i  to  insure  th 
•nd  dams  aea.;.ft  uuinase  from  stock 
have  a  stable  supply  cf  water  below  the 
a  '  M"  ;  •  ■  b.MnR  established,  tpland 
K   •    ■'  "         '^  •  :.  1-  to  have  in  the  vi'inlty. 

h:  '  ks  an  added  f«»ature.  th  M 
f-*'r\  -on  C^rr.m  ssion  Is  st<  <  ■  < 
de»ir«b'f  w;'h  eime  fl'h  Without  fuAds  to 
supply  pipe  and  excavatini;  equipment  and 
to  finance  the  demonstration  work,  such  a 
P'  •ff-i:v.  -J.  •!'.>!  ^  V. >>  r-^.''-.  In  the  dim  uture 
f    -   \:    -    ■;  .\      •  ■:;e  folks  down 

I       ■     '       their    sights    for    a    pond    to 
{  ir-r  ■-■  :    40  acre* 

v.-    M    foUf  u  -    :    -■■   ■     ".-.  u-     ■     -.   "    of 

f"  <.'h  ccmbHm'v.wi::"  ci>n":e  Lip  •* lie .i  .-i  ^iven 
I  pp  of  fire  runs  through  a  given  t' pe  of 
timfcrr'  Nobody  knows  In  quail  country  the 
8tr<''i^rr!  study  has  turned  up  much  be1-r'~ck 
!■  '  -•:.  •  n  en  the  point,  but  for  the 
((•  .;•■  vnybody  who  gives  you  an  r; 
a  v  1       ut  on  a  limb 
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where 
mu.«t 


dams. 
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most 


there 
every 


A:.d  What  win  r^:i  x  r.-^  :- 
Item,    with    burn:r.c-t    r-^;    :: 
more  than   ta:<>  i     ib.;ut   in   a 
MichlRan  hrtd    *  ■:  -''d  to  know 
c  V  ^  •  ihe  State  s  forest-flre  fl.'V.''    -     '     - 
Fi      "--itAp  that  tcx:  niurh  of  •*■>       ■  -r 
l;v    ■■       -Mck  for  z  r.::-     r;;  =    --.f  tv:- 
i;  '  :    :.t".--  appear  t..  !>■  p.t.«t  dut?.  the  ax 
n-    f  xpenslve  tool  for  such  operations 


tant 
'    be 

dozen   itates. 

for  vff^fs    be- 

-•ing 

t  ■     '     ! 

bf-i.'.g 

l4ichi- 


gan.  however,  had  not  found  the  mon  "y  for    ]    i 
Buch    an    investigation    until    the    P.*  man- 
Robertson  fund  became  available      Th^n  out 


In'n  the  field  w^r. 
I-'  '.<  md  covf  r  Ih 
B*  :•  r  ".g  what   3.  ._•. 


t   a   man   trained   t-'" 

!  ^s  Into  fire  hist.-- 

;  timed,  what  soil   , 


c:     ^nat  the  temperature,  humidity  anc  wind 


veiivity  were  at  the  time  of  the  fire;  In 


kr^.-w 


other 


prew 

■"lear 

fter 

•   ver. 


wcrds.  he  assembles  all  the  factors  that  night 
y  •■■ '■"  mfluerced  the  na'ure  of  the  bu -n'.ng. 
N  ^  ■  ."le  surreys  what  rnme  up.  how  thick  and 
^  v  r  !st  and  In  a  ,-  rrcpcrtlons  It 
B  ■:  '•-  you  knew  ::.  M.  ri^ran  will  hTvp 
Ifl  I  f  wh!»t  sort  of  growth  to  or- 
a  e..tn  type  cf  fire  In  a  given  tj-5)e  nt 
•nd  that's  important  when  planning  to  Create 
more  matintr  and  feeding  and  resting  p'  •: 
by  controlled  burning,  because  each  '  ^ 
make.*  exacting  demands  on  environm^ 

Then   there's  Maine    w''b   a  big  si;-}  •. 
l'-    J  Iters  Just    to   wee    •,.•■-    the-   wr:^    a 
wh..'  mleht  be  done  to  iiie;t>.i.<'»  their  c 
for  producing  game  and  fur     The  job  ' 
tn    1939   and    Is   still   boorr.     j     b:'     nv 
inert  didn't  wait   for  the   .-   :-r  <•-.    n 
study      A.<! -Tocy      -  ;\    -■'<     --"i-'f-H  ■'•  :t-: 
ment  were  lo<     '••  :    •  ■•■.v  : T'  v.  '«  ■«-'•'  ■ 
•nd  financed  fron.   \V  .■-  .r^'r.       W  i^- 
»t«b;hred.  duck  fro.;  ■  »»•■*•  plu, -ed    :^:'.  1 
ducks   and  rlngne<'ks    ,-•  n^t-i:    ^:    br-^eT! 
made   happier   anci    :v;    re    ^ r-diir-.ve       T>' 
overlook  th„t  refpre-    e  t    ^f 

r'."'-"-s   befcr-'    Tt.s    ?n.;<iv    was   s"t    i;:: 
thev  I*":.;    :'    t-^   ."wirtie' !-i:r. ST    t'l    kv.    ■*' 
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sp»'t.d;:.g  30  000  btic^  a  y*iLi 


H 

^  h  ft 


T     ;  ral  money   u. 


*■>    d,;iitn  and  consider  the  mountain- 
restoration    endeavor    with    Colorado. 
•■.e   and  Idaho,  the  United  States  Forest 
^     ■.  i-     h    ind  WildliJe  Service,  and  Na- 

•  r.  1  Pi.s  S.>rv  ce  all  geared-ln  snugly  on 
the  job  It  Is  the  first  time  such  an  Integra- 
tion of  various  agencies  has  come  about,  and 
makes  a  ref\l  start  at  cooperative  endeavor 
between  several  States  and  Federal  agencies. 
It  never  cou.d  have  been  without  those  dimes 
from  the  hunters. 

The  projecti;  mentioned  are  a  few  of  hun- 
dreds They  nre  set  down  here,  not  because 
they  are  all  unique,  but  because  they  are 
typ.cal  of  many  others.  They  Indicate,  how- 
ever, that  the  American  conservation  move- 
ment has  come  of  age:  It  is  mature  and  no 
fly-by-night  activity  It  Is  growing  In  breadth 
and  depth,  and  firmly  rooted  In  the  needs  of 
the  sportsman 

"The  projects  are  always  devised  and  set 
up  by  the  States  themselves,"  says  Ira 
GabrielBon,  who,  by  virtue  of  being  Chief  of 
the  Pish  ar.d  Wildlife  Service,  functions  In  the 
program  as  the  competent,  dependable,  and 
respected  big  brother  of  every  game  comm:K- 
sloner  in  the  land.  "All  the  Service  wants  to 
do  Is  see  that  the  activities  conform  to  the 
spirit  of  the  act.  Our  men  are  instructed 
never  to  Interfere,  but  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  lervi  a  hand  " 

They  are  doing  Just  that  And  the  States, 
with  two  exceptions,  arc  doing  their  share. 
After  5  years  of  progress,  the  possibilities  cf 
the  program  are  commencing  to  emerge  In 
sharp  outline  By  following  It,  we  are  bring- 
ing a  happy  hunting  ground  down  to  earth. 

Finannal  sta'us  of  Pitt  man -Robertson  pro- 
Sram.  July  1.  1938.  to  Apr.  30.  1942 


State 


Total  funds 

availaMc,     I    '' 
Fed.f«l-Statp'   * 


obliKaiioru 
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IK 

49.-. 
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4iy. 
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VA. 
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.H^ 
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fH.  2Sti.  s» 

53.9-11.74 
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Heavy  Loivps  From  Floodlf 


EXTENSION  CI-^  HEM  ARKS    , 


H*'N  WILLIAM  L 


. NEtsON 


OF  missour; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNT.Mn  E3 

Tuesday.  June  30.  I'j-i'l 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  S'  c- 
ond  Congressional  District  of  Missouri, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  Is 
made  up  of  15  counties,  embracing  some 
of  the  finest  agricultural  lands  ic  the 
world.  Through  this  district,  from  west 
to  east,  flows  the  Missouri  River,  and 
into  it  empties  its  largest  tributary,  the 
Osage,  also  the  Grand  and  other  streams. 
As  a  result  of  almost  unprecedented  rains, 
floods  have  caused  lasses  con.serva  ively 
estimated  at  not  less  than  $10.00 ).000. 
The  bulk  of  these  losses  have  fallen  upon 
the  farmer.  Floods  are  always  disas- 
trous, but  when  they  come  after  the  close 
of  the  corn-planting  season,  when  it  is 
too  late  to  replant  and  expect  corn  to 
mature,  and  when  wheat,  oats,  and  hay 
crops  are  ready  for  the  harvest,  the  losses 
are  heaviest.  Thousands  of  acres  of  the 
most  fertile  bottom  lands  in  central  Mis- 
souri were  inundated.  Practically  every 
paper  refers  to  the  serious  situatioi. 

The  Lexington  Advertiser-News  tells 
of  whitecaps  on  cornfields  and  boats 
on  slab,  as  floodwaters.  covered  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  farm  land  wlien  a 
Missouri  River  levee  broke.  "Strong 
winds,"  it  is  said,  "whipping  acrcss  the 
area  brought  waves  to  the  surfaco  and 
whitecaps  rolled  steadily."  The  area 
covered  represents  rich  river  lands,  care- 
fully cultivated  and  free  from  flood  dam- 
age. Similar  scenes  were  witnessed  in 
many  other  places. 

The  Columbia  Daily  Tribune,  i  i  :.  - 
ferring  to  the  flood,  principally  in  the 
Missouri  River  bottoms  in  Boone  County 
alone,  states  that  Wendell  Hoanan, 
county  extension  agent,  estimates  the 
flood  struck  between  30  and  35  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  places  the  loss  at  a 
million  dollars.  $800,000  or  more  of  this 
being  crop  damage  alone. 

The  Jeflferson  City  Capital  News  sa.vs: 

All  over  the  State,  farms  In  the  lovlands 
bordering  streams  and  rivers  have  been 
overflowed,  and  the  crops  destroyed  and  a 
considerable  number  of  farm  animals 
drowned.  It  Is  a  tremendotis  crop  trag-edy — 
wheat  and  corn  and  potatoes  and  everjthmg 
that  grows  out  of  the  ground  was  fine  as 
was  ever  seen  at  this  time  of  year  when  the 
floods  came.  And  now  the  sodden  and  soaked 
gardens  and  fields  reveal  nothing  but  dam- 
aged or  ruined  crops.  It  Is  a  frightful  loss 
and  falls  with  a  heavy  hand  on  the  farmers 
of  the  valleys  and  lowlands  of  the  State. 

In  Charitan  County,  another  of  the 
great  agricultural  producing  sectio.is  of 
the  State,  the  losses  from  the  Missouri 
and  Grand  Rivers  are  said  to  t-  as 
great  as  in  any  other  county. 

In  Cole  County  floodwaters  arf  r*^- 
ported  to  have  destroyed  several  th<  i- 
sand  acres  of  truck  crops  grown  o:  the 
State  prison  farm,  one  of  the  n  est  pro- 
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ductive  and  best  conducted  in  thr  Ui'.;'ed 
States. 

\V:'h  iivts'nck  ffeaing  a;i  <  :■■■  ..uwA:- A 
!r.:ii>tiy  in  this  congressional  ciisirKi, 
p:.t.:ically  every  farm  being  devoted  in 
part  to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  hogs,  and 
other  meat-making  animals,  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  feed  to  make  them  ready 
for  market  becomes  a  serious  one. 
Where  a  short  time  ago  it  seemed  certain 
that  most  farms  would  produce  sufficient 
feed  to  take  care  of  livestock,  heavy  pur- 
chases of  feed  will  be  required.  Prac- 
tically every  farmer  in  the  overflowed 
territory  musu  buy  feed,  principally  corn. 
The  availability  and  price  of  this  corn 
will  determine  proflt  or  loss  for  the  year. 
In  some  cases,  wheat  and  other  feeds 
may  be  substituted.  Here  again  price  is 
the  big  consideration.  Mill  feeds,  such 
as  bran  and  shorts,  will  also  be  needed, 
and  price  ceilings,  just  fixed,  may  make 
the  battle  of  production  doubly  diflScult 
for  the  livestock  feeder  and  dairyman. 
To  these  things  the  Congress  needs  to 
give  immediate  and  seriou5  considera- 
tion. Nothing  must  be  put  in  the  way  of 
the  farmer,  who  has  been  so  hard  hit  by 
floods.  Everything  possible  must  be 
done  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  rather 
than  sacrificing  his  livestock. 

Consideration  is  necessary  in  another 
field.  Wire,  nails,  staples,  building  ma- 
terial and  much  else  will  be  needed,  and 
here  the  administrative  agencies  should 
exercise  liberality  and  reason. 

Transportation  must  be  considered, 
for  scores  of  bridges  have  been  lost  and 
must  be  speedily  replaced.  If  financial 
aid  is  needed  to  meet  these  flood  losses. 
It  should  be  supplied. 

Heavy  as  the  losses  referred  to  have 
been,  there  Is  a  greater  and  more  endur- 
ing loss,  one  which  can.  in  fact,  never  be 
met.  I  refer  to  the  soil  losses.  The 
Marshall  (Mo.)  Democrat-News,  in  an 
able  editorial,  written  before  the  floods 
had  done  their  worst  but  when  the  rain- 
fall was  much  above  normal,  told  of 
heavy  soil  losses  sufferec.  by  most  farms 
in  Saline,  generally  recognized  as  second 
to  no  other  agricultural  county  of  like 
size  in  the  United  States.  In  referring 
to  the  losses,  the  editorial  advocates  ter- 
racing and  contour  farming,  much  prac- 
ticed on  rolling  uplands  in  Missouri. 

Those  practices  In  soil  conservation — 

It  is  stated — 

are  not  nearly  so  costly  as  losing  valuable  top 
soil  that  won't  be  replaced  during  the  life- 
time of  you  and  me.  for  scientists  have  esti- 
mated that  It  takes  about  300  years  to  pro- 
duce top  soil  even  when  the  geologic  processes 
of  nature  are  not  disturbed. 

Speaking  of  a  stream  in  Saline  County, 
It  is  said: 

If  you  are  one  of  the  many  who  have  driven 
out  to  Salt  Fork  Creek  to  see  that  usually 
shallow  stream  on  a  real  rampage  you  noted 
that  the  water  was  dirt  colored  and  opaque. 
The  color  and  opaqueness  were  caused  by  the 
thosuands  of  tons  of  rich  Saline  County  soil 
which  the  swollen  creek  was  swirling  away 
from  us  forever  If  these  flood  waters  were 
not  sou  laden  they  would  be  as  crystal  clear 
as  the  waters  of  a  mountain  stream  racing 
over  Its  rocky  bed  Many  fine  farms  are  In 
the  waters  of  Salt  Fork  Creek.  That  Is,  the 
Boll  the  flood  is  carrying  away  would  make 
many  fine  lavm^  li  in  some  magical  way  It 


could   be   c.Tptured   ai.d    '-j-rf-ad   cut   on   the 
ground. 

No  one  familiar  with  farming  on  lands 
e  Iv  n  d  •:  will  question  the  soundness 
ci  I  hi  :  :ti  mg  statements.  On  the 
other  hand,  floods  in  lowlands,  as  where 
the  Missouri  River,  "bully  of  the  bot- 
toms," works  destruction,  seem  impos- 
sible to  con!:cl  m  spite  of  all  that  may 
be  done  to  prevent  them.  Losses  there 
are  due  to  no  neglect  on  the  part  of 
owners  or  tenants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  frequently  feel  that  the 
work  of  the  farmer  is  not  always  fu'ly 
appreciated.  His  work,  from  flrst  to  last, 
is  a  gamble.  He  is  the  man  with  the  stiff 
upper  lip.  Despite  flood  or  drought,  frost 
or  storm,  he  carries  on.  He  never  gives 
up.  He  never  quits.  Were  it  not  so.  our 
brave  boys  on  the  battle  front  would  lack 
for  the  food  which  must  be  supplied  to 
win  the  war.  Those  in  uniform  must  be 
backed  up  by  that  other  army,  the  army 
in  overalls,  by  those  who  plow  and  plant 
but  do  not  always  harvest,  yet  who  are 
never  without  hope.  These  men  deserve 
the  full  cooperation  of  this  Congress.  As 
floods  have  added  to  their  needs,  the.se 
needs  must  be  met,  whether  it  be  through 
legislation  or  administration.  With  good 
soil  must  go  good  sense. 


The  Middle  West  Moves  to  the  Front 
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HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  t'_;TH  D*.K  .:.•. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1942 

Mr.  MLNDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to 
a  short  but  significant  editorial  from  a 
typical  South  Dakota  country  newspaper. 
In  a  few  words  this  editorial  embodies  an 
in:t^i'r''an'   fart. 

tLUiii  Dakota  and  naier  Middle  West- 
ern States  have  been  contributing  far 
above  their  proportionate  share  not  only 
to  the  armed  forces  of  this  country  but 
also  to  the  drives  for  bond  sales,  and  to 
raise  funds  for  the  Red  Cross,  for  the 
U.  S.  O..  and  for  other  good  and  noble 
purposes. 

Whi^  P  ;:*!;  Diiko'a':-  did  not  want 
w.ii  .tnd  :•-:>:■  v:  th(  j.:  i  p.it:,inda  of  those 
who  tried  to  put  this  country  into  the 
war  before  we  were  attack3d,  South  Da- 
kotans  are  second  to  none  in  their  de- 
sire for  victory  and  in  their  determina- 
tion to  make  victory  possible. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  few  misguided 
eastern  editors  and  radio  commentators, 
some  of  whom  have  gone  the  full  route 
from  war  dog  to  draft  dodger  within 
the  short  space  of  7  months,  continue  to 
sneer  at  the  pp.triotism  of  the  people  in 
the  heart  of  America  but  if  their  sneers 
are  no  more  effective  than  their  contri- 
butions to  the  winning  of  this  war  we 
need  give  little  heed  to  the  rantings  of 
self-nominated  patriots  who  were  so 
eager  to  plunge  this  country  into  war 
ihui  i;v.v  thai  \\c  art  m  they  have  no 


strength — or  courage — kft  w.^;  uhicl:  to 
do  anything  more  to  help  .::i  the  war 
than  to  listen  to  the  echoes  '  i  Ti'  .:  ''a 
inanities. 

The  following  editorial  was  written  by 
Caspher  Nohner,  editor  of  thf  TTi'l 
Herald-Enterprise,  published  in  Hou. 
S.  Dak.: 

PATHIOTISM SOtTTH     DAKOTA     p-v:  F 

Easterners  who  are  Inclined  to  t:.n.r  at 
mldwestern  republicanism  and  isolationism 
as  eyncnymcus  should  be  reminded  that 
South  Dakota  stood  fifth  in  the  Nation  In 
percentage  of  oversubscription  of  War  bond 
quotas  for  the  month  of  May.  Most  Repub- 
lican State  in  the  Nation  in  the  last  Pres.den- 
tlal  election  and  recognlzedly  Isolationist  in 
its  views  before  Pearl  Harbor,  our  May  War 
bond  sale  record  demonstrates  these  facta 
have  no  bearing  upon  South  Dakota  patri- 
otism, as  some  have  Inferred  upon  cwcaslon. 
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HON.CLARENCt  F.LEA 

I    1  \:.:roKNiA 
IN  T:il:    liOU&E  OF  REPRESENT  A  i  ;\^  3 
Wrdvp^dav   Jvh  1,  1942 

M; .  LEA  Mr.  tipi  .^k.  r,  sometime  ago 
the  Government  through  its  appropriate 
agencies  instituted  a  -li  .ai-rationing 
policy.  In  recent  wotkb  rumors  have 
been  afloat  that  on  account  of  our  large 
supply  of  sugar  the  Government  agencies 
may  modify  or  terminate  the  sugar-ra- 
tioning program. 

The  more  favorable  pro.'^i  • '  *  a-:  to  our 
supplies  seems  to  warrant  a  1 1.  axation  of 
present  regulations.  Some  may  take 
the  view  that  a  change  in  policy  might  be 
a  confession  of  mistake  in  initiating  the 
rationing  program.  No  such  narrow  v.ew 
should  control  prvernm'  ntal  action  in  a 
matter  of  such  i.:: -r  a,  ring  imponance. 
No  agency  of  the  Ci  >•  ;  :.:ii'  :::  would  be 
fit  to  exercise  such  poAtis  as  ihat  of  ra- 
tioning sugar  for  the  Nation  unless  it  is 
willing  to  adjust  its  regulations  to  suit 
the  actual  and  changing  conditions  ef- 
fected by  it-f  T'  ^uaUions. 

Outside  c:  ;  :  arements  for  alcohol 
production.  :-,:  ;::iafinn  from  the  cane- 
and  beet-'-'.a- >:  iuc\<ry  inu.tates  that 
on  the  Isi  of  January  1;'43  :  •  country 
will  have  an  available  ."-u  .•.:  ^up;:ly  of  not 
less  than  3,350  GOO  t(  n.v  1;a-  estimate  is 
based  on  a  rationed  consumption. 

The  largest  annual  domestic  consump- 
tion in  f.ny  of  the  4  years  prior  to  1941 
was  6.900.000  tons.  Increased  production 
for  1943  has  been  stimulated  in  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  F  ri  FJ  m  .mo.  It  i.s 
generally  agreed  thai  w  r  :,  : ;. 
production  2.000.000  t<  i.-  <  :i 
Januaiy    will    be   an   ample 


eft 


..';  increased 

the  1st  of 

carry-over. 

'ir.ps  we  will 

a  ^arplris  rf 


Thus,  on  the  basis  of  *!' 
on  the  1st  of  Janua  \ 
not  less  than  1  :i50  OaO 
without  any  :?t:a  .-  n: 
supply  be  put  ii.Fj   c; 
this  year. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  accurate  estirraiie 
of  the  amount  of  sugar  annually  u  -  i 
for  home  canning.     Tav.  tiun.ait  is  tnai 
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850  000  tons  were  so  used  in  :  ^4".      T 
c    :.:nerrial  canning  industry  u  ,t"c    175. 
000  ions  of  sugar  m  packinK  frui  ^  and 
vegetables  in  1940      It  is  estimate  1  that 
the  canning  industry  in  1941   as*  d.  ex- 
r'lj^ive  of  sugar  m  packing  caO'.r    210  - 
(<  -)  'ons.    The  same  size  pack  In  '::'4J  bv 
li'.e  canning  industry  on  the  prrst  til  is 
tloncd  btisia  of  90   percent  of  th^  1941 
ccnjiumpLion  would   be   1C9.000   t(,ns  of 
■\T.  or  an  estimated  reduct'on  through 
ning  of  approximately  21.0C0    ons. 
The  estimated  u«e  of  sugar  in  picking 
r-'  ^n   -v  -   approximately    25,00i    tons. 
A    .   .    ..    ...Tiing  thatxhc  same  siZ2  pack 

rtquirmg  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  is 
T"^"  ;-.  1942  on  the  present  rationed 
7  J  percent  of  1941  consuiuption. 
the  ii.dusiry  will  use  apprcxima^* '.y  17. 
600  tons  of  sugar,  or  an  estimaud  re- 
duction through  rationing  of  afprcxi- 
mately  7  500  tens. 

Though  seemingly  excessive,  let  us  as- 
fum.e  that  the  rationing  of  sue  ir  for 
heme  canning  will  result  in  a  rt(uctinn 
of  23^3  percent  of  the  use  of  su  :ar  for 
this   purpose.     Assuming   that   th?  esti- 

: '■»  is  correct,  then  a  removal  of  the 

^ning  restrictions  on  sugar  foi   home 

ult  in 
suear 
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and  commercial  cannmg  will  rt 

en  increased  use  of  116  000  tons  o 

for  home  canning,  21.000  tons  fdr  fruit 

and  vegetable  packing,  and  7  -J      -s  for 

catsup,  or  a  total  of  less  t...i:a  1145.000 

tons. 

If  these  figures  presented  by  t}4  -  '^r 
Industry  are  substantially  coiTf:  1  •;:•  :e 
appears  to  be  little  justification  lor  re- 
strict ng  the  normal  use  of  .«uga  '  ;■  -.g 
the  balance  of  this  year  for  i  :  t 
commercial  canning. 

Cannfd  fru  ts  and  vegetables  \  r,  N^- 
come  among  the  mn.«t  impir'nn'  j;  :  -  is 
In  our  modern  d>  '      1 '    v  jirtlcu- 

larly  important  at  i\ii<  tinv-  wiifjii  that 
U'lll  be  <:o  largely  used  by  »hp  rrilitary 
forces  (  r  «'•:-  N  •  .  ■;  ,:-,  1  ^  f  i;-  .\llifs. 
They  arT^rd  a  ivp»_'  .f  d.*:  •  •,  •  |.-A->^-re 
desirable  which  {xrmlts  the  u  -  j:  •ii-  -e 
fruits  and  veeetab  s  b  '■"^r.a  'jii  !•■- 
g^rdless  of  season. >!  it-,  du;-*'^n  ■••:!  ;n 
lands  where  such  food  wou.ci  r  i-u  .^e 
•••■   h-  unable. 

:'   :-^   ur.desirable  th.^r   thes 

;  •':    r»^«triction  of  sugar  shduld   b? 

^  lower  standard  '-f  q-i  'V-v  -bin  n- 
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Rriv'tunt  of  '  I"  i'   ivh!' ;■■'   u"-''r.   \\  e   .•■=; 
tv=  bt'  avaihil;.'-'      r:i;-'::r  '.     '^1 
tical    d'.fficu.'v    '■■f    aV'V -■-  ::''■ 
st.andard  of  sUtra'-  '"   r/-' 
ucts  is  the  fa'^'  thr  (■^•f\  r-'eulr 
quire  the  la'^v^  on  'Iv'  .--n'  i^p.'-r-l  "^  i 
d:cate  '*'•"  «';".ir  r■■v.•,^'r.■  (f  t;v^-''  p-  -■' 
ucts      T:.' <f'    '.abt-'ls    urr^v.ir.r-.r j    i 
lions  :'i   nurr.btT^    and   !v;ndr>d.- 
r;-".-'.-    .it""  r.o^v  prin't^d  but  C( 'f.d 
U--  -i    .:    •  :.:^^    p-t-tMr    ;\r  ■  r:  ::z    v 
c   r. "'ru-'d        A     n ■■■'*'     supply     of 
w  ■  HJ '  1    c  ^'  s  t     St:  ■. "  p  r  a  1    h  u : :  a  r  f  d    t  h 
doiiars.  if  not  miiiui-s. 


:•  pr  iC- 

i-w^r 

■  ii  ■ ! '>■■  ^l"  p!'  ■" i  - 


;  n    V  i- 
'-..■■■■<■  b- 


u<and 


V, ^  face  a  shrinkage  in  supplies  of 
canntd  fruits  and  vegetables  for  civilian 
consumers  on  account  of  the  heavy  re- 
quirements of  the  armed  forces  and  un- 
der the  lease-lend  program. 

One  aspect  of  rationing  is  that,  to  a 
degree  it  tends  to  increase  the  demand 
and  the  consumption  for  sugar  by  some 
persons  beyond  their  ordinary  needs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  restrictions  upon 
securing  sugar  and  the  inconvenience  of 
securing  approval  of  home-canning 
needs  tends  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  packed  for  home 
lise  and  the  loss  of  such  products.  There 
is  already  manifested  a  certain  loss  of 
seasonal  fruiis  on  account  of  sugar  re- 
strictions. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  reduced 
sugar  content  w.ll  in  a  degiee  tend  to 
lower  the  standard  of  the  products 
packed. 

These  considerations  would  not  ehmi- 
nate  the  propriety  of  rationing  should  a 
severe  shortage  be  in  prospect.  How- 
ever, having  in  mind  the  probable  avail- 
able supply,  as  above  indicated,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  possible  saving  in  sugar, 
when  balanced  with  the  unfavorable  re- 
sulis.  do  not  warrant  the  continuation  of 
the  policy  as  to  home  and  commercial 
canning. 

Information  furnished  is  to  the  effect 
that  deliveries  of  sugar  from  offshore 
points  In  recent  months  have  been  much 
heavier  than  originally  contemplated 
and  in  part  make  up  the  changed  condi- 
tions which  seem  to  make  rationing  for 
these  purposes  less  desirable  than  when 
the  policy  was  initiated. 

The  figures  I  presented  above  appear  to 
be  reliable.  No  question  should  be  raised 
against  any  rationing  that  is  essential  for 
the  proper  nipport  of  our  military  forces. 
The  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ra- 
tioning for  home  and  commercial  can- 
ning is  no  longer  necessary.  If  the  ru- 
mors are  correct  that  we  are  to  have  a 
relaxation  in  our  sugar-rationing  pro- 
r:am,  this  situation  should  have  imme- 
d  ate  attent'on  and  action.  Every  week's 
delay  in  adjusting  the  matter  will  mean 
mt  only  inconvenience  to  hom.e  and  com- 
n:»^rcial  canners  but  it  will  also  mean  a 
1  -•ss  of  valuable  food  products  and  the 
(-••■'■  :•  '.  T  V- n-ences  and  difficulties 
thi*  i  Ni-.  :  -Aide  rationing  system  im- 
;!-\^es. 

I  trust  that  cur  responsible  Govern- 
n>'nt  agencies  wHl  give  prompt  attention 
a:  i  Mk.^  Vigorous  action  to  relieve  the 
SU;;  i:  -intioning  plans  of  any  unnecessary 
rt-";-.cuon5. 


"There  Is  a  Tide  in  the  .Aifairs  ot   Mtn' 

EX"iE:,d;.  iN   (   F   i.LMAKKS 

OP  I 

HON.  MARTl.N  J.  KENNEDY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN    TliE   H- '■■■:£   .  K   KffiU  '  K^- f  VTATIVES 

U-,  -inesday.  July  1.  1942 

Si>  ..ker    unri'T   leave   '      •  \' ^-iid  n:y   re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  ir.\.iUde  tne  fol- 


lowing article  by  Anne  O'Hare  McCor- 
mick  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  1,  1942. 

I  would  like  the  Members  of  the  H  u.  « 
to  read  the  following  article  by  -*.-u:.l' 
O'Hare  McCormick.  It  is  a  timely  and 
well  reasoned  presentation  of  the  facts 
on  the  progress  of  the  war. 

The  author  takes  the  titl"  for  her  piece. 
"There  Is  a  Tide  in  the  Affairs  of  Men," 
from  the  dialog  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 
in  act  IV,  scene  3,  of  Shakespeare's  Julius 
Caesar,  and  concludes  her  article;  by 
paraphrasing  the  very  next  line  in  the 
same  scene.  She  has.  in  her  usual  capa- 
ble and  interesting  manner,  thus  fox  used 
our  attention  upon  the  world  today  and 
its  related  problems  and  points  to  an 
historical  precedent  as  a  guide  for  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States. 

The  forces  of  the  United  Nations  must 
and  will  be  as  victorious  as  those  of 
Octavius  Caesar  and  Marc  Antony  were 
at  Philippi. 

Abroad — "Thibe  Is  a  Tide  in  the  Arr.WRS 
OF  Men" 
(By  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick) 
The  next  3  months  will  tell  the  story.  For 
our  ^ide  they  will  be  the  worst  months  of  the 
war.  Since  early  Bpring  all  observers  have 
agreed  that  this  would  be  a  summer  to  try  the 
souls  and  test  the  courage  and  endurance  of 
all  the  nations  fighting  the  Axis.  We  have 
been  warned  again  and  again  that  Hitler  has 
to  win  this  year  or  never,  and  that  It  would 
require  all  we  had.  in  fighting  power  and  will 
power.  Just  to  hold  the  fort  against  the  fu- 
rious assaults  he  would  have  to  make  In  a 
final  bid  for  victory.  Lackin^,  the  '"miracle'* 
that  Is  not  likely  to  happen,  all  the  real  fac- 
tors in  the  situation  pointed  to  a  time  of 
reverses,  defeats,  bitter  disappointments,  all 
along  the  line  as  the  defenses  of  one  front 
were  weakened  to  strengthen  another. 

As  July  begins  It  Is  well  to  remember  that 
we  were  braced  for  the  worst — for  It  Is  yet  to 
cime  The  events  ol  June  moved  In  the  ex- 
pected direction,  but  not  In  the  expected 
manner.  For  one  thing,  the  German  offen- 
sive has  not  developed  on  anything  like  the 
expected  scale.  The  drive  on  Egypt,  like  the 
dogged  fight  for  the  last  stronghold  In  the 
Crimea  and  the  strong  but  tentative  thrusts 
from  Kharkov  and  Kursk,  engages  very  small 
forces  compared  to  the  sweeping  advances  of 
last  year.  The  present  actions  produce  the 
Impression  of  movements  in  suspense. 

WATTINC  rOB  something 

Yet  these  moves  are  of  crucial  Importance, 
and  the  fact  that  the  fateful  battle  for  Egypt 
can  be  won  or  lost  with  subsidiary  forces 
serves  to  make  the  picture  darker.  It  shows 
how  far  the  enemy  is  from  the  end  of  his  rope 
and  how  far  Is  British  and  American  striking 
power  from  Its  full  effectiveness.  If  Hitler 
were  using  all  his  strength  In  Africa  or  in 
Russia,  the  outlook  for  the  months  ahead 
would  be  brighter.  As  it  Is.  the  thought  of 
great  armies  held  In  reserve,  the  shadow  of  a 
possible  new  Luftwaffe  waiting  In  the  back- 
ground, increases  the  uncertainty. 

The  battles  of  June  have  not  been  decisive 
except  in  one  respect.  Marshal  Rommel  has 
made  a  long  and  brilliant  run.  latterly  against 
only  rearguard  actions,  but  he  has  probably 
already  gone  farther  than  he  expected,  and 
he  has  yet  to  smash  the  heaviest  obstacles 
before  he  is  In  sight  of  Alexandria  and  the 
Suez.  In  Russia  the  powerful  and  pictur- 
esque fortress  of  Sevastopol  Is  breached  at  a 
hundred  points,  but  It  continues  to  hold,  a 
broken  symbol  of  the  unbroken  tenacity  of 
Russia,  and  nothing  has  happened  elsewhere 
on  the  Russian  front  to  suggest  that  the  Red 
armies  will  not  be  able  to  stop  thr  G  rn\nn 
summer  drive.    China  is  in  desperate  ueeU  ot 
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help,  but  although  the  Japanese  In  a  few 
months  have  conquered  an  empire,  after  5 
years  they  are  still  foiled  in  their  attempts  to 
bring  the  Chinese  campaign  to  an  end.  Else- 
where in  the  Pacific  they  too.  like  the  Ger- 
mans, seem  to  be  waiting  for  something.  In 
the  Atlantic  the  submarines  continue  to 
stalk  and  kill,  but  the  convoys,  while  they 
employ  ships  needed  elsewhere,  have  sharply 
reduced  the  trans-Atlantic  sinkings  and 
cargo  losses. 

June  has  settled  nothing,  but  it  has  killed 
the  hope  of  a  short  war,  and  this  has  changed 
the  mood  of  the  American  people.  There  re- 
mains no  shred  of  Illusion  that  this  struggle 
can  be  won  by  a  fluke,  by  .some  sudden  col- 
lapse of  Hitlers  power,  by  the  Red  Army 
whittling  away  at  the  Germans,  by  the  Brit- 
ish, by  an  overwhelming  stream  of  American 
planes  and  tanks.  Nothing  that  has  hap- 
pened since  the  war  began,  not  even  our  own 
lost  battles,  has  done  so  much  as  the  British 
reverses  in  Egypt  to  convince  Americans  In 
general  that  they  face  a  long,  hard  struggle, 
not  to  be  won  by  any  other  means  than  by 
developing  their  own  fighting  power  to  the 
utmost. 

THE  TIDE  IS  near  THE  FLOOD 

It  is  precisely  because  the  Egyptian  battle 
is  a  minor-scale  engagement,  and  not  a  con- 
test of  Immense  forces  like  the  Russian  com- 
bat, that  It  has  shocked  Americans  into  a 
grimmer  realization  of  the  hazards  and 
responsibilities  they  face.  There  Is  no  doubt, 
moreover,  that  the  set-back  on  this  front, 
which  American  strategy  fiom  the  first  has 
held  to  be  of  vital  importance,  Impels  us  to 
stronger  and  speedier  action.  One  clear 
result  of  the  military  conferences  in  Wash- 
ington last  week  Is  an  immediate  quickening 
of  preparations  for  an  American  expedition- 
ary force  on  a  greatly  expanded  scale.  Our 
armies  are  on  the  move.  The  tempo  of  the 
whole  war  effort  Is  visibly  accelerated. 

There  are  going  to  be  surprises  in  the  criti- 
cal 3  months  ahead,  and  they  won't  be  all  on 
Hitlers  side.  He  would  hardly  have  staked 
so  much  on  this  unseasonable  drive  across  the 
desert  if  he  were  not  anxiotis  to  divert  British 
and  American  forces  to  this  area.  He  would 
hardly  limit  himself  to  local  engagements  In 
Russia  if  he  were  not  waiting  to  see  what 
the  Allies  Intend  to  do.  He  must  see  the 
signs  and  omens  of  a  second  front  in  Europe, 
and  he  Is  afraid  of  it.  On  our  side  the  risks 
both  ways  are  enormous,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  decisive  hours  and  actions  are  impend- 
ing. The  period  Immediately  before  us  is 
like  a  dangerous  rapids,  full  of  rocks  and 
shoals  and  whirlpools,  that  has  to  be  trav- 
ersed before  we  can  sail  with  the  wind  In 
safer  waters.  The  tide  that  leads  to  fortune 
or  disaster  is  near  the  flood. 


SolditTs'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relift  .Act 

OF 

HON,  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1942 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
every  day  I  have  inquiries  from  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  from 
Members  of  the  House  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  which 
passed  this  House  on  June  18,  if  such 
amendments  become  law.  I  am  glad  to 
answer  all  such  inquiries  so  far  as  I  i  an 
but  I  thought  it  would  be  helpf.:  to  .  .1 


Mt  ;  .  ,t  rs  if  they  knew  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  maintains  a  committee 
on  soldiers'  and  sailors'  relief;  also  a 
group  of  advisers  to  this  committee. 
Furthermore,  there  are  some  1.400  law- 
yers throughout  the  country  ready  to  give 
free  advice  regarding  this  legislation. 

The  number  is  too  numerous  to  put  the 
whole  list  in  the  Record.  However,  I  am 
inserting  the  names  cf  the  committee,  the 
list  of  advisers,  the  Committee  on  War 
Work,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  various 
State  committees.  Every  State  except 
Nevada  is  organized.  Any  Member  hav- 
ing an  inquiry  might  refer  his  constituent 
to  write  to  his  State  chairman,  who  in 
turn  will  put  the  inquiring  person  with 
some  law-yer  in  his  town  or  county  who 
will  gladly  advise  and  help. 

The  committees  and  State  chairmen 
are  as  follows: 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Soldiers'  and 

Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  (a  Subcommittee 

OF  the  Committee  on  War  Work) 

Tappan  Gregory,  19  South  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago,  chairman. 

Robert  T.  Barton,  Jr.,  Mutual  Building, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Joseph  W.  Henderson,  Packard  Building. 
Philadelphia. 

Albert  E.  Jenner,  11  South  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago. 

George  M.  Morris,  American  Security  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C. 

advisers  to  the  committee 

Louis  Fabricant,  11  Park  Place,  New  York 
City. 

John  F.  Handy,  1295  State  Street,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Charles  M.  Lyman,  129  Church  Street,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Carl  McFarlsnd,  1626  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Joseph  G.  Myerson,  1  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Directory   of   Bar   Association   Committees 
ON  War  Work 

committee  on  war  work  of  the  AMERICAN 
BAR  ASSOCIATION  (FORMERLY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON    N.^TIONAL  DETENEE  I 

Committee  headquarters:  1002  Hill  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

Edmund  Ruffin  Beckwlth.  chairman,  20  Ex- 
change Place,  New  York  Citj'. 

First  circuit:  Donald  T.  Field.  84  State 
Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

Second  circuit:  The  chairman  (sec  above). 

Third  circuit:  Joseph  W.  Henderson,  Pack- 
ard Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Fourth  circuit:  Robert  T.  Barton,  Jr..  Mu- 
tual Building.  Richmond.  'Va. 

Fifth  circuit:  Alexander  W.  Smith.  Grant 
Building.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Sixth  circuit:  L.  C.  Spleth.  Union  Com- 
merce Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Seventh  circuit:  Tappan  Gregory,  19  South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111 

Eighth  circuit:  John  F.  Rhodes,  Fidelity 
Building.  Kansas  City.  Mo 

Ninth  circuit:  A.  Crawford  Greene,  Balfour 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Tenth  circuit:  Frazer  Arnold,  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Chairmen  of  State  committees 

Alabama:  Charles  A.  Stakely.  Jr.,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Montgomery. 

Arizona:  Fred  Blair  To^Tisend,  Luhrs 
Tower,  Phoenix. 

Arkansas:  N.  J.  Gantt,  Jr.,  Pine  Bluff. 

California:  Harrison  Ryon,  Esq,  26  East 
Carrillo  Street,  Santa  Barbara. 

Colorado:  John  L.  Zanonl,  615  E.  &  C.  Build- 
ing. Denver 

Connecticut:  Raymond  E.  Baldwin,  886 
Main  Street,  Bridgeport. 


Delaware:     Robert    G.    Houst.^n,    George- 
town. 

District  of  Columbia;  Jerome  F.  Barnard. 
1422  F  Street  NW..  Washington. 

Florida:    Mark    Wilcox.   Seybold    Building. 
Miami. 

Georgia:    Hugh    Dorsey,   Jr..    1425   C   &   3 
BuUdlng.   Atlanta 

Idaho:  Sam  Griflln.  Idaho  Building.  Boise 
(temporary  appointment ) . 
Illinois:   Philip  H    Ward.  S'.erllng. 
Indiana:  Hon   Jeremiah  L.  Cadick.  Fletcher 
Trust  Building.  Indianapolis. 

Iowa:  V.  F   Sieverding.  Grundy  Center. 
Kansas:  Harry  W.  Colmery,  National  Bank 
of     Topeka     Building.     Topeka,     Everett     E. 
Steerman.  Emporia,  cochalrmen. 

Kentucky:  Henry  J.  Stltes.  Starks  Building. 
Louisville 

Louisiana:  H  Flood  Madison.  Jr.,  P.  O   Box 
1117.  Monroe. 

Maryland:    B.    Harris    Henderson.    231    St. 
Paul  Street.  Baltimore. 

Maine:  Clement  F   Robinson.  Esq  .  85  Ex- 
change  Street.   Portland. 

Massachusetts:    Francis  X    Rellly,  Keating 
Building.  Westboro. 

Michigan:   Carl  H.  Smith,  Bay  City  Bank 
Building,  Bay  City. 

Minnesota:    Albin     S.     Pearson,     District 
Court,  St.  Paul. 

Mississippi:    Forrest  G.   Cooper,  Indianola. 
Missouri:    William  O.  Reeder,  Ambassador 
Building,  St.  Louis. 

Montana:  Hugh  R.  Adair.  Securities  Build- 
ing. Helena. 

Nebraska:  Robert  R.  Moodie,  West  Point. 
New  Hampshire:  Louis  E.  Wyman,  45  Mar- 
ket Street.  Manchester. 

New  Jersey:    Richard  Hartshorne.  Hall  of 
Records.  Newark 

New  Mexico:  M.  A.  Otero.  Jr.,  Santa  Pe. 
New  York:  Jackson  A.  Dykman,  177  Mon- 
tague Street.  Brooklyn. 

North  Carolina:  H.  P.  Taylor.  Wadesboro. 
North  Dakota:  Harold  D.  Shaft,  Esq.,  Grand 
Forks. 

Ohio:  Russell  K.  McCurdy.  Portsmouth. 
Oklahoma:  Randell  S.  Cobb,  assistant  at- 
torney general,  Oklahoma  City. 

Oregon:  Neil  R    Allen.  Grants  Pass. 
Pennsylvania:  Joseph  W.  Henderson.  Pack- 
ard Building,  Philadelphia.     (See  also  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  committee. 

Rhode   Island:  Charles   H.   Drummey,   179 
Thames  Street,  Newport. 

South  Carolina:  Pinckney  L.  Cain,  Central 
Union  Building,  Columbia. 

South  Dakota:  C   L   Morgan.  Mitchell. 
Tennessee:  E    W.  Eggleston.  Franklin 
Texas:  W   S.  Blrge,  Amarillo;  John  C  Hall. 
San  Antonio  (cochalrmen). 

Utah:  H.  P.  Thomas.  Templeton  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont:  John  J.  Deschenes,  Burlington. 
'Virginia:  Joseph  M   Hurt.  Jr.,  State  Plant- 
ers Bank  Building.  Richmond. 

Washington:     Claude    Henderson.    Mount 
■Vernon. 

West    Virginia:     Charles     McCamic.     Esq., 
Bank  of  West  Virginia  Building.  Wheeling. 
Wisconsin:   Philip  N   Snodgrafs.  Monroe. 
Wyoming:  Marshall  Reynolds.  Cheyenne. 
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OF   KANSAS 
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facing  our  domestic  economy 
duction   of  synthetic  rubber       A 
have  rubber.    It  is  vital  not  only 


n 


pro- 
must 
to  our 


war  f'flort.  but  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
our  everyday  life.  The  rubber  problem 
Is  not  beyond  solution.  Our  N  r  ::  can 
produce  every  pcund  of  rubb- ;  :  -ded. 
It  Hi  true  that  we  cannot  produce  it  im- 
r  '  'y,  but  my  concern  is  that  ve  are 

r  ..nu!  advantage  of  every   pDssible 

method  of  rubber  production.  A  study 
of  th?  rubber  problem  convinces  rr  e  that 
ofiQclal.s  in  fh^  War  Production  Board 
and  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company  are 
not  bending  every  effort  to  secur(  early 
production  of  synthetic  rubber.  The  so 
iution  to  our  problem  Is  the  proquction 
of  synthetic  rubber 

The  basis  of  synthetic  rubber  i.^ 
dienf.  which  is  a  chemical  produce  I  from 
alcohol.  This  chemical  can  be  pr  )duced 
In  large  quantities  from  either  grains  or 
r  ;m  products.     It  .<;een";> 

t.  .1  controversy  betweer. 

the  War  Production  Board  as  to  which 
of  th  '  c  materials  should  be  used  for 
its   ;  icture.     There   should   be   no 

controversy  between  those  who  ac  vocate 


r 


u.se  of  either  of  these  matenn 
twccn  officials  in  the  depart::  : 
are  going  to  need  every  pound  (  : 
we  can  produce  as  rapidly  as  we 
It.  It  Ls  my  thought  that  we  shouli  begin 
immediately  to  make  plans  to  piiduce  a 
large  amount  of  synthetic  rubbef  from 
grains.  We  need  700.000  tons  of 
Immediately  if  we  are  to  feel  sedure  in 
our  war  tffort.  E.ghty  million  bushels 
of  wheat  or  other  grains  would  rroduce 
200,000.000  gallons  of  alcohol,  wliich  in 
turn  would  produce  approximatp 
000  tons  of  rubber.  There  i.-  i  i. 
grain  that  can  be  converted  iruw  o 
ThLs  is  especially  true  of  wheat 
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fst.m.\ted  by  the  D.-partment  of  Aericul 
tare  that  we  had  a  carry-over  o'.  630, 
COO  000  bushels  of  wheat  on  July  1  This, 
in  addition  to  t1>  y'A2  -  n  would  cive  us 
approximately  1400:00  000  bu.5i:els  of 
wheat,  or  a  2-year  supply.  Alcohol  can 
bo  made  from  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  and 
sorghum. 

Tne  House  will  be  Interested  in  know- 
ing that  at  the  present  time  the  e  is  a 
grain  alcohol  plant  in  operation  at  Atchi- 
son. Kans.  They  are  making  2 '2  ;allons 
of  190-proof  alcohol  cut  of  1  bu  hel  of 
kaf5r  corn.  The  present  capacity  of  the 
I  :t  is  about  J  St.  J  b'xshels  of  grj  m  per 
C-:.  which,  on  ^1;  average  prediction, 
prodrce  approximately  6,300  gallons  of 
a;o  hoi  The  i  "•  (.an  easily  )?  ex- 
l  r.ded  to  use  5  OOj  bushels  of  grsln  per 
day  and  produce  approximately  13.000 
gallons  of  alcohcl.  The  alcohol  pr)duced 
in  this  plant  is  being  used  iin  the  Tianu- 
facture  of  powder,  but  is  the  san:e  type 


V  -Icohol  used  in  the  production  0 
c    ::o.  the  basis  of  synthetic  rubber 


plant  is  in  actual  operation  and  i ;  posi- 
tive proof  that  these  p!ant.>  can  )e  op- 
erated successfully  in  the  grain-pfoduc 
ing  areas. 

It  IS  my  thou>;ht  that  we  shou'' 
Immediately  the  construction  ct 
number  cf  these  small  plants,  i;  .;: 
for  th?  rr^f^'r^rion  of  a'cohol  n-'ti 
rubbf'r  :  .  .:v-;:acture      Testimony 
the   Gilkltf-    r.  rr.nn'-f  ■■    m    liw 
cpnvir.co^  n>-   -l-.iv    th.,^  ;,3  tiu'  i  ;i 
and  mo.  •  ;:r.n.'\i.a:e  solution  to  ^ 
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ber  shortage.  This  does  not  mean  we 
should  not  make  plans  to  produce  buta- 
diene from  petroleum  products.  The 
time  may  soon  come  when  we  will  not 
have  a  surplus  of  grains  and  therefore 
our  Nation  should  be  prepared  to  make 
synthetic  rubber  from  other  products. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
dependent  on  India.  Malaya,  or  some 
other  south  Pacific  nations.  The  United 
States  has  just  agreed  to  contribute 
$5,000,000  toward  rubber  development  in 
Brazil  and  $1,125,000  to  Peru.  Similar 
financial  aid  will  no  doubt  be  granted 
other  South  American  countries.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  this  as  I  believe 
we  mu.st  make  plans  to  produce  oi\r  rub- 
ber in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
time  has  passed  when  we  should  be  de- 
pendent upon  British  and  Dutch  rubb?r 
corporations  whose  source  of  supply  is  in 
the  south  Pacific. 

I  want  to  uree  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  immediately  concern  himself 
with  this  serious  problem.  We  can  get 
rubber  production  under  way  within  a 
V3ry  short  time  by  using  grains  as  a  basis 
for  synthetic  rubber. 
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REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE  A   PADDO.a 

ut     I;_._i.N\;;.-, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Julfj  1.  1942 

M.  P.ADDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  today,  which  I  now 
make  a  part  of  the  Record,  authorizing 
the  election  of  a  Debgate  to  represent 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  this  House. 

Many  Members  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed thi<  proposal  feel  that  it  should  be 
enacted.  They  see  no  reason  why  this 
large  community  of  American  citizens 
should  remain  disfranchised.  Thty 
recognize  the  advantage  to  the  House  in 
having  on  its  floor  an  elected  spokesman 
famil.ar  with  Washington  problems. 

They  beheve.  as  I  do.  that  both  justice 
and  ffflciency  require  the  election  of  a 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H  R  7339 
A  bill  to  provide  f-^r  a  delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of   ttie   United   States,  and   for 
other  purposes 

Be  It  enacted,  etc..  That  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  represented 
by  a  Delegate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives cf  the  United  States  who  shall  be  known 
as  the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Such  Delegate  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  for  at  least  7  years,  shall  be  an  in- 
habitant ct  the  District  of  Columbia,  quali- 
fied to  vote  for  the  election  of  a  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  shall  be 
not  less  than  25  years  of  age 

Sbc  2.  The  Tuesday  after  the  first  Men- 
day  in  November  in  every  even-numbered 
year  is  established  as  the  day  for  the  elec- 
tlnn,  in  tte  District  of  Columbia,  of  such 
I>elcg3te.  The  Delegate  chosen  at  each  such 
election  shall  held  his  office  for  the  same  term 
as  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
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atives  chosen  at  the  general  election  In  the 
same  year.  AU  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  rights,  privileges,  compensa- 
tion, and  allowances  (except  with  respect  to 
mileage)  of  Delegates  from  the  several  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  shall  apply  in 
the  case  of  the  Delegate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  all  laws  of  the  United  States 
applicable  to  employees  of  such  Delegates 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  the  employees  of 
such  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec  3  Candidates  for  the  office  of  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  t>e  nomi- 
nated by  petition  of  at  least  1,000  persons 
who  are  qu.ilifled  to  vote  for  a  D3legate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  filed  with 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
election.  No  such  petition  shall  b?  accepted 
for  filing  except  upon  payment  of  a  filing  fee 
of  $200,  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  The  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  cause  the  name  of 
each  nominated  candidate  to  be  placed  on 
the  ballot  for  the  election,  and  ballots  shall 
be  so  prepared  as  to  provide  for  appro- 
priate rotation  of  the  names  of  the  nomi- 
nated candidates 

Sec  4,  All  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
above  the  age  of  21  years,  who  have  been 
actual  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
continuously  for  1  year  immediately  preced- 
ing the  electlqii,  and  who  have  been  actual 
residents  continuously  for  30  days  next  pre- 
ceding the  election  in  the  precinct  in  which 
they  vote,  except  such  persons  as  are  non 
compos  mentis  or  have  been  convicted  of 
infamous  crimes,  shall  be  qualified  to  vote 
for  the  election  of  a  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  prescribe  regulations,  consistent  with  the 
provi.sions  of  this  act  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  times,  places, 
and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  such  other 
regulations  as\may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  Such  regulations 
shall  include  appropriate  provisions  requiring 
registration  of  voters. 

(b)  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  issue  and  deliver  to  the  per- 
son who  has  received  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  a  certificate  of  his  election  as  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  term 
for  which  he  has  been  so  elected. 

(c)  In  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
office  of  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  call  a  special  election  to 
fill  such  vacancy,  except  that  no  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  which  occurs  within  5  months 
of  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  such  office. 

Sec  6  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
1925.  and  all  provisions  of  Federal  law  pro- 
hibiting intimidation  or  coercion  of  voters, 
or  prescribing  other  offenses,  in  connection 
with  the  election  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  De  eeates  from  the  sev- 
eral Territories  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
applicable  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  the 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Rubber 


REMARKS 
or 

N.  LELAND  M  FORD 

or   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Ju^y  1.  1942 

Mr.  I  .ELAND  M.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
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extend  my  iTn;a:k-,  I  include-  a  r-  pinU 
of  an  editorial  m  tl:i'  !/>-  Aiict  Ifs  Daily 
News  of  Jur.f^  4  1942,  ht-idrc:  •'V^w-;  of 
the  news."  This  \>,;-i>  wriUrn  bv  Man- 
chester Boddy  and  ls  an  a:  •  is:-'  'l-.a;  t  \<'vy 
Member  of  thi.s  Hnu.x'  slv.^uid  :'t:n]  He 
takes  Mr.  Hencieis-er,".-  titiiiics  ar.d  "-how^ 
what  Henderson  liad  tti  .^ay 

Summarized.  Mr.  Hrnder.Min  .-hnwtd 
in  his  testiRiiiivv  ;har  1:;  1942  cu:"  .s-.p^ly 
of  rubl>'!  wa-  1  1t2  000  tri;,^  a'ai  :!:a*  our 
demand,  i  -r  ii:a'  V' ar  \T.a>  655  500  tuns. 
In  other  word-,  w.-  t-.ad  na  .vidy  rwc--  as 


d.-n-and 


laiwt  a  \vr 


much  rubbn  a,>  1 
would  use. 

In  1943.  the  estimate  o!  skjh 'y  ^^  ^i> 
982,500  tons,  with  a  demand  ol  787  J50 
tons.  In  1944.  the  supply  was  sh(  wn  ..- 
1,100.250  tens,  with  a  dt-niar.d  s  !  785  2:0 
tons. 

With  such  figures  as  these,  why  all 
this  furor  t:>  r:  M:  II'  r  i-rson's  depart- 
ment? My  ptu;:..  i  :i  *:a  west  coast  are 
greatly  concerned  a!x  iit  all  the  informa- 
tion and  misinformation  they  have  been 
receiving  from  Washington. 

I  also  ask  permission  to  insert  a  copy 
of  a  lettt  r  M,.>t  I  have  written  to  b  ili 
Mr.  Hend'  :,-u:;  and  Mr.  Nf  :>'  r.  :r.  :.- 
nection  with  this  rubl>  r  matter  11.  ,~ 
letter  asks  why  w-  :•.:>'  not  produ  st.it 
rubber  right  now,  Aiipart  ntly,  it  (  a:i  h<: 
produced  from  alcohol  and  several  other 
sources,  but  it  appears  that  certain  proplo 
do  not  want  it  produced.  Tliis  1.-  wa: 
and  it  does  not  make  an\  difference 
whose  toes  we  tread  on,  i\vd.i  rubber 
should  be  produced,  and  produced  right 
now,  without  any  more  conversation. 

The  letter  and  editorial  follow: 

July  1,  1942. 
Mr,  Leon  Henderson, 

Administrator,  Office  of 
Price  Administration, 

Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dev-  ?.::-;  TUnderson:  I  have  just 
returned  from  California.  I  find  my  people 
greatly  concerned  with  reference  to  threats  of 
taking  gasoline  away  from  them  in  a  district 
where  they  will  have  to  burn  gasoline,  be- 
cause they  have  to  continue  to  make  it  and 
there  will  be  more  gasoline  than  they  can 
possibly  use.  Naturally,  they  are  very 
resentful. 

Our  people  are  told  that  it  Is  to  conserve 
tires.  They  are  willing  to  give  everything 
they  have — their  shirts,  their  shoes,  and  their 
lives,  if  necessary — to  help  win  this  war. 
Very  frankly,  they  feel  they  have  not  been 
told  the  truth.  There  are  so  many  conflicting 
statements  coming  out  of  Washington  that  it 
has  caused  great  confusion. 

You  must  realize  that  California,  and  par- 
ticularly southern  California,  was  built  up 
during  the  era  of  the  automobile  and  that 
they  had  no  great  transportation  system 
consisting  of  elevateds,  subways,  and  surface 
lines  like  they  have  in  Etistern  States,  and 
therefore  our  production  is  dependent  upon 
automobile  transportation, 

I  believe  that  these  threats  have  been  very 
injurious  to  the  morale  of  our  people.  No 
one  knows  where  he  stand,-  N--  one  kncws 
how  long  he  can  drive  h>  far  :.r,::i  ;!ich'  arc 
the  very  people  who  are  vvorkii.t;  ;:;  '  ;r  \>.  ir 
industries.  They  are  greatly  ccncernrc;  :-;r- 
ther.  because  they  are  told  that  T^,'^  l.u:,-::*  l- 
of  thousands  of  tires  that  are  !v;nc  1  a^  the 
shelves  in  storerooms  will  n*  iii  12  to  15 
months.  They  see  no  reascn  why  f '.:r  war 
effort  should  be  slowed  down  aati  a:  -he  sarao 
time  let  these  tires  rot 

Certainly,  a  little  order  and  cu'h.'a/.ation 
should   h  ■  i:,'i-r-,.d  into  this  protrrain 

My  pe.  j.a'  i.a'.  e  hern  listenint;  to  .'•uiton 
Le-Ai^  1  \er  ihr-  r. ■.(.[]:■  ar,d  as  a  matter  i,.t  lact, 
I  inacif  s-a:cnien*s  son;e  6  v.'etk-  ag'j  s.aihhr 


to  th!.^o  rr.adt  liv  F'ul*'~n  L. '.v:?  and  before 
he  went  on  liie  radai,  Tlie  sub>tance  of  these 
statements  is  that  rubber  can  be  made,  but 
'■  !'  apparently  it  is  not  being  made  because 
( I :  '.a in  individuals  or  groups  wish  to  continue 
a  monopolistic  hold  that  they  have  had  on 
the  rubber  market.  Thi5  either  is  or  is  not 
•  :'ar 

Mv  peupie.  and  I  myself,  want  the  answer, 
:  1  want  to  know  why  rubber  is  not  being 
produced.  If  somebody  is  lying  in  this  pro- 
gram. I  wish  your  department  would  tell  me 
who  it  is  and  tell  me  why.  If  they  are  not, 
I  agree  with  Fulton  Lewis,  and  my  people  do, 
also,  and  we  don't  want  this  country  sacri- 
ficed in  order  to  protect  any  group  of  in- 
dividuals. The  substance  of  their  thought  is 
that  they  want  that  rubber  made  and  made 
right  now.  We  don't  want  to  lose  this  war, 
or  take  a  chance  on  losing  this  war.  because 
somebody  feels  they  have  got  to  have  the  last 
pound  of  flesh  out  of  the  American  people  in 
order  to  protect  their  monopoly.  I  don't  care 
who  Is  delaying  this  program,  this  thing 
should  be  taken  care  of  immediately. 

My  people  also  feel  that  they  have  had  all 
the  conversation  and  excuses  that  they  want. 
They  now  want  rubber,  and  feel  that  if  it  can 
be  made,  this  consideration  to  protect  cer- 
tain interests  should  be  done  away  with 
immediately. 

May  I  have  an  immediate  reply  to  give  to 
my  people,  who  are  anxiously  awaiting  re- 
sults? They  are  particularly  anxious  because 
they  occupy  a  combat  zone  and  a  possible 
battlefield. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  M.  Ford. 

The  same  letter  was  sent  to  Donald  Nel- 
son. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  of  June  4, 
1942] 

\'-r\>  '-  OF  THE  News 

(By  Manchester  Boddy) 

United  Press  dispatch:  "The  War  Produc- 
tion Board's  plans  for  Nation-wide  gasoline 
rationing  to  conserve  rubber  are  at  a  stage 
where  only  President  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt's 
approval  is  needed  to  begin  the  program." 

Other  reports,  however,  indicate  that  the 
entire  matter  may  be  referred  to  War  Produc- 
tion Board's  rubber  experts. 

If  so,  the  public  will  have  a  last  chance  to 
be  heard — through  their  representatives  in 
Congress. 

The  public  wants  to  cooperate  In  e^*ry  way 
possible  with  the  war  effort. 

Current  indignation-  over  the  pending 
threat  of  gasoline  rationing  arises  from  the 
fear  that  such  a  step  Is  unnecessary  and  arbi- 
trary, and  will  seriously  curtail  and  may  even 
paralyze  civilian  cooperation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's all-out  war  effort. 

This  feeling  is  particularly  acute  in  sec- 
tions where  gasoline  Is  abundant  and  may  be 
dumped  back  into  the  ground  if  not  used. 

Tla  public  will  make  any  nece-^sary  sacri- 
la  1  ijut  it  will  not  submit  to  rationing  of 
gasoline  in  sections  where  it  can  see  the 
gasoline  actually  going  to  waste — unless  there 
is  some  evidence  that  gasoline  rationing  Is 
desirable  as  a  means  of  saving  rubber. 
Is  it? 

For  many  days  this  newspaper  has  pleaded 
with  officials  in  Washington  to  give  the  peo- 
ple the  truth  about  rubber 

We  have  stated  time  and  time  again  that 
d  facts  justify  the  proposed  rationing  we 
would  devote  our  space  and  energy  toward 
explaining  drastic  orders  calculated  to  take 
civilian  autom(a,).if->  i-rf  the  highways. 

Our  appeal  fsr  dn's  lais  brought  an  ava- 
lanche of  informata-n 

Officials  nf  t!ic  larfpst  rubber  companies — 
lobbv.sts  m  cha:a:e  of  aL'nculture's  demand 
that  farm  products  be  used  in  making  syn- 
thetic rubber — officials  of  rubber  reclamation 
plants—  ■'.::■. k  afahrs  and  many  others  have 
contributed 

Stacnt.sts,  Stat.:-' :r  .ai'is  and  d:y  cbsctvers 
have  sent  .n,  thc.t  cta.: ;.;:'..'. ^a.-. 


The  most  authentic  balance  sheet  is  a  con- 
densation of  the  actual  testimony  given  by 
Leon  Henderson  himself  only  a  month  or  so 
ago. 

Here  are  tlie  figures  (long  tons  of  2,240 
pounds) : 

1942  supply 

Total  stocks.  Jan.  1 693.000 

Crude  rubljer  shipments 434.000 

Synthetic    rubber... 25.000 


Xotal 1.  152.000 

1942  demand  {after  arbitrary  25-percent  cuts 
by  War  Production  Board) 

United  States  military,  lend-lease, 

South  American  export 306.750 

United  States  civilian  (essential).  150.000 

Rest  of  non-Axis  world 198.750 


Total 655.500 

1943  supply 

Carry-over  from  1942 496,500 

Crude-rubber  shipments 135,000 

Synthetic  rubber 350,  000 

United  States-grown  guayule 1,000 


Total. 


982,500 


1943  demand  (after  arbitrary  25-percent  cuts 
by  War  Production  Board) 

United  States  military,  lend-lease, 

South  American  export 462,750 

United  States  civilian  (essential)..  123.750 

Rest  of  non-Axis  world 198.  750 


Total 785,  250 

1944  supply 

Carry-over  from  1943 197.250 

Crude-rubber  shipments 98,000 

Synthetic  rubber _  800,000 

United  States-grown  guayule 5.000 


Total 1. 100,  250 

1944  demand  (after  arbitrary  25-percent  cuta 
by  War  Production  Board) 

United  States  mUitary,  lend-lease, 

South  American  export 462,750 

United  States  civilian   (essential).  123.750 

Rest  of  non-Axis  world 198.  750 


Total. 


785,250 

According  to  Henderson's  testimony,  there 
will  be  an  oversupply  of  rubber  after  fur- 
nishing all  that  is  needed  for  the  United 
States  military  program,  for  all  United 
States  lend-lease  commitments,  for  export  to 
South  America,  for  essential  United  States 
civilian  demands,  and  for  export  to  the  rest 
of  the  nonaxls  world. 

This  surplus  continues  Tight  through  1944. 

Other  testimony  accepted  without  contra- 
diction establishes  the  fact  that  adequate 
synthetic  production  for  all  purposes  can  be 
under  way  even  sooner  than  the  end  of  1944. 

Now  we  come  to  the  all-important  prob- 
lem of  keeping  the  civilian  population  roll- 
ing toward  an  ever-increasing  war  effort. 

We  have  checked  and  double  checked  sta- 
tistics and  opinions  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tual supply  of  scrap  rubber,  and  have  taken 
the  lowest  common  figure — 700.000  tons. 

This  scrap  Is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
old  tires,  tubes,  and  other  reclalmable  rub- 
ber, and  omits  the  scrap  that  has  already 
gone  through  the  reclamation  process 

With  this  figure  as  a  base,  the  problem 
narrows  down  to  this: 

Can  reclalmable  scrap  be  converted  into 
enough  recapped  tires  during  the  next  24 
months  to  keep  civilian  cars  rolling? 

The  answer  13  "Yes." 

Existing  reclamation  facilities — factories 
that  do  not  need  a  sinple  square  foot  of  new 
equipment — are  capable  of  converting  the 
scrap  rubber  Into  material  that  will  supply 
126,000.000  recapped  tires  for  civilian  use. 

Th  .-  «n.'t  v., I  r  •  1-  authentic  and  verified. 

Th  .V  r.  ..}/<;  tires  will  augment  the  120.- 
000  OOt  -.n  -  auw  serving  the  Nations  civilian 
cars. 
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provide 


lend- 

\  nerlca, 
•o    the 

an   ade- 


To   thef*  figures   must  be   addpd   aprrnxl- 
BWtely   3  COO  000   new    and    10  000  r  os 

now  In  reserve 

In    short.   U    U   ras;ly   possible   to 
aBO    I"      "  ■  tires  over  and  above  all  of  the  re- 
qu.  listed  m  L^on  Hendersc^  s  testl 

mrr.y     239  000  000    tln»   to    service 
quir-mentfi     of      the     civilian     population's 
SO.000.000  automrb:les. 

H.-rc.  then,  is  the  picture; 

We  have  balance  sheet  No    1.  a~ 
by  Leon  Henderscn.  covering  all  ol 
tor    Un!t«'d   States   military    purpos^. 
le;;  )ort  to  ."^ 

«»  ^    and      ■ 

rest  of  ihe  non-Axj  world 

That  budttet  balances  and  leaves 
quale  surplus  on  hand  without   tctchmg   a 
single  ounce  of  scrap 

Balance  <^heet  No   2  shows  It  Is  pdsslble  to 
ma  n»am  289  000.000  tlrfs  for  civliar  need 
a.  fl  a  'a.n  keep  an  abundant  stirplus  an  hand. 

If  these  "balance  sheets"  are  not  substan- 
tially correct,  our  Congressmen  and  Senators 
bad  better  put  th«  finger  en  each  Kem  that 
la  wrong  and  explain  where  a:id  uhy  It  is 
wrong 

If  the  'balance  sheets'  are  correct,  then 
the  Government  should  say  ; 

"We  admit  the  balance  sh-  • 
but  we  J-  St  don't  WAnt  the  c 
tlon  to  ride  In  automobiles." 

If  the  Government  has  a  supportable  rea- 
son for  wanting  to  do  away  wit)  civilian 
transportation,  let  It  present  th.i' 
the  public 

But  ctTliiinly  it  should  i^.ot  attompt  to 
•c.  I  mpl.sh  an  undisclosed  objectivi'  through 
misrrprefentntion  of  the  rvib'aer  sn  nation 

If  this  preaentation  seema  logical  to  you 
we  su^«;f>t  that  ycu  clip  It — in  fact   clip  half 
R  -•    -f  n   ct>pie»    If  possible — ar.d  m  nd   them 
t       .     r  Congressman  with  the  suggestion  that 
be  pa.ss  along  the  extn  cipies 
Here  ;«  ?hr  li^« 


'     itor  SHXJtiiMN  D        .. 

W  >       :■  -'-n     D    r 

r  ntatlvr      r.  k--;  »■. 

li,;5  .^     ..     M  rireft    w^ai 

Kei  ive    J  >KN    Z 

Oiove  aaeet    Chevy  Chafe 

R- pit's*  ii'rxMv-  A'TRrn  J 

r        \':y       W  i-;-;   ■■••■•      11 
Ht  pr- -f  l;i;l!  .Vf    (.   "k:      H"- 

Mill  Read.  Chevy  Ch     •     ^ 

Representative    ''-yy    '. 
lira  Plnrr    .Mpx.m    •        \'  < 

Rep:    -   :-■  a   :ve  CH'.rle.s 
flower     VV.i  liington    D    C 

Reprcs.ntative  Thi,  •.:  \.>  . 
▼e;t.  Wa>«hlnstcn.  D    C 

Reprrsentative     J    hn     M 
Devoi.shlre  Pl»ce.  Wasbini;i 

Representative  Ifiavp  M 


Md 

E;  III 


The  Past  May  Guide  Our  Future 


r:F 


MAKK3 


correct. 

popula- 


to 


H 


n 


lUg. 


5509 
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K'lw;: 


Jones 


raro- 


May- 


ose- 


u.  D    C 

FoRD    w.p  shure- 


bam,  Washingtoi. 
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HON.  CLARE  E.  H0FFM.4N      ' 

OF    MICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI"VES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1942 

Mi.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  South  Bend  Tribune  of  June  28  comes 
an  editorial  which  sheds  not  a  little  light  \ 
on  some  of  the  facts  which  may  be  useful 
in  determining  our  future  policy.  That 
editorial  follows: 

NEWS   AND  QUESTIONS 

The  information  about  the  United  States 
Government's  pre-Pearl  H..oor  attitude  to- 
ward Jap*  n  given  In  an  article  in  the  Ladiae' 
Home  Journal  by  Ernest  Lindley  and  Forrest 
Davis.  Ix3"h  seasoned  reporters  and  analysts 
with  excellent  reputations,  is  highly  Infor- 
mative and  also  provocative.  The  article,  the 
magazine  editors  announce,  is  based  on  ma- 
terial in  the  "files  in  the  White  House,  the 
St.Tte  Department,  and  other  Government 
agencies  ■ 

The  gist  of  It  Is  that  when  Pr;me  Minister 
Ch"urctnil  and  President  Roosevelt  conferred 
at   sea    m    August    1941.    the    former    advo- 
cated   a    Joint   British-American    ultimatum 
to  the  Japanese  Government.     "While  such  a 
move."    Mr     Lindley    and    Mr     Davis    write, 
"entailed   the   risk   of   war.   Churchill,   mis- 
tru'tlng  further  procmstmation,  believed  It 
might    bring    ihe    Japanese    to   book"      Mr 
Rcojevclt,  however.  Is  described  In  the  article 
as  expressing  confidence  that  he  could    baby 
them  (the  Japanese!  along  for  3  months" 
The  Implication  is  not  that  Mr    R  >or>evelt 
that   war  could   be   averted  by   the 
:  along":  on  the  contrary,  the  article 
aays.  he  "helleyed  in  Aui»usf.  on  evidence  In 
the   hands   of    the   State    Depnrtm-^nt,   thut 
war  in  the  Pacific  was  a  mattrr  of  weeks  or 
months  '     The   impllcntton    Is  that   he   M- 
«umed  that  the  United  States  would  be  bet- 
ter   prrparrd    for    the    war    after    3    months 
The  St.ue  Department  ultlmattim.  In  effect, 
to  Japan  was  sr'nt  on  November  £6     The  elst 
of  th"»t  State  Department  message  was  that 
the  Japanese  wruld  have  to  withdraw  from 
China.   The  Japanese  replied  with  bombs  and 
torpedoes   en   December   7 

This  seems  to  prove  that  the  United  States 
did  not.  as  has  been  hinted,  drag  a  reluctant 
BrltlFh  Government  into  war  with  Japan. 
About  10  years  a«;o.  as  a  result  of  the  Jap- 
anese Invasion  of  Manchuria,  the  United 
Spates  Government  favored  firmness  toward 
the  Japane!«e  but  the  British  Government 
was  noncorpersttve  In  1941  the  United 
States  and  British  Governments  were  agreed 
on  the  Inevitability  of  war  with  Japwn  but 
th:s  t*me  the  President  favored  a  slight  de- 
lay In  the  showdown  because,  as  the  article 
expresses  It  he  'Hacked  the  constitutional 
capacity  to  make  a  commitment  Involvoing 
the  possibility  of  automatic  hostilities"  and 
"knew  the  country's  (United  States)  un- 
readiness " 

Pressing  questions  are  raised  by  this  Llnd- 
ley-Davls  article.  Who  gave  these  two  writers 
access  to  "files  In  the  White  House,  the  State 
Department,  and  other  Government  agencies." 
tr  •'  contents  of  which  have  been  withheld 
''  1^  th"  United  States  Senate  Foreign  Reia- 
*  •:  ■  ■■  anC.  Congress  as  a  whole? 
w;,-  ufre  -he-*'  writers  thus  favored  over  the 
pe  pie's  elected  representatives  in  Congress? 
This  Is  not  the  first  Instance  in  this  admin- 
istration of  vital  Government  Information 
vv'hheld  from  Congress  being  given  to  the 
r':niic  In  the  form  of  magazine  articles — 
a-    prices 

::  the  Ch:-  f  Executive  of  the  United  State?. 
th-    C  ini:n^:  1*>:    in    Chief   of    the   Nation's 


armed  forces,  was  convinced  last  August  that 
the  Japanese  intended  to  strike  and  resorted 
to  "babying  them  along"  for  a  few  months 
to  make  this  country  stronger,  why  was  the 
Japanese  attack  on  I>ecember  7  so  successful? 

After  the  "babying  along"  was  terminated, 
after  a  virtual  ultimatum  had  beer  sent  to 
Tokyo  by  Washington,  why  were  American 
warships  lined  up  neatly  in  Pearl  Harbor  to 
be  picked  off  by  Japanese  bombers  and  tor- 
pedo men?  Why  was  a  great  part  of  the 
armed  personnel  assigned  to  Hawaii  enjoying 
the  usual  weekend  leave  when  the  Japanese 
arrived?  Why  were  American  bombers  and 
flehter  planes  caugh  on  the  ground  by  the 
Japanese?  Were  the  commanders  of  our 
armed  forces  in  the  Pacific  area,  in  Hawaii 
and  elsewhere,  told  that  a  virtual  ultimatum 
had  been  sent  to  Japan  and  that  the  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  should  be  plat  ed  oii  the 
war  basis? 

Aa  matters  stand  the  Army  commandant 
and  the  Navy  commandant  in  Hawaii  on 
December  7  are  in  a  position  where  they  ap- 
parently are  expected  to  assume  all  blame 
for  the  disaster  They  have  not  Kpeken  to 
the  public  In  their  own  defense  or  to  admit 
that  they  were  to  blame.  They  cannot  speak 
without  f)ermlsslon  Irom  their  Commander  in 
Chief.  President  Roosevelt,  unless  they  are 
court-martialed,  in  which  event  they  would 
become  official  wltnes.«es  In  their  own  defense. 
The  Llndley-Davis  revelation  of  diplomatic 
strategy  dating  back  to  Au5u:=it  makes  It  srem 
even  more  Imperative  that  the  general  and 
admiral  commanding  our  forces  in  Hawaii 
at  that  time  be  court-martialed  so  that  Con- 
gress and  the  public  can  learn  the  whole 
truth  about  the  military  situation. 


:r,t\    (■■ 


-s  F.u:e   H.:^akr\;pti;y 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARIvS 

OF 

H!l\'   P-M'L  W  SH.4FER 

OF   KKHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedncsdau.  Julu  '    .'-/? 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  M  ch'gan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  all  fairness,  Mr.  Joseph  B. 
Eastman,  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation, should  lose  no  time  in  with- 
drawing his  recent  request  for  the  dis- 
continuance this  year  of  county  agricul- 
tural and  4-H  Club  fairs.  If  Mr.  East- 
man insists  in  maintaining  hs  original 
stand  in  this  matter,  he  wil'  bankrupt 
most  of  the  county  fair  associations  of 
the  Nation,  because  they  will  be  held 
liable  under  contracts  made  months  ano. 
following  receipt  of  telegrams  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Wickard, 
urging  them  to  go  ahead  with  their  plans 
for  this  year. 

■  The  Michigan  State  Association  of 
Fair  Secretaries  has  joined  other  organi- 
zations in  urging  Mr.  Eastman  to  wth- 
draw  his  opposition  to  fair^  being  held 
this  year.  A  resolution  adopted  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Lansing.  Mich.,  June  24. 
contains  many  pertinent  reasons  why 
these  fairs  should  be  held.  I  insert  the 
resolution  referred  to  at  this  point: 

Whereas  over  the  radio  and  through  the 
press,  suggestions  have  been  made  that  in 
order  to  save  rubber  and  gasoline  people  re- 
frain from  attending  different  activities,  in- 
cluding county  fairs,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  set 
forth  the  real  purpose  of  the  rural  fair  In 
order  that  the  proper  steps  may  be  *ak-r  *o 
offset  the  damage  which   has  alrtadj    t.ca 
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done,  and  to  place  beTore  the  people  the  value 
of  the  county,  township,  and  district  fairs. 

It  is  a  well-understood  fact  that  people 
carry  on  best  if  allowed  to  follow  their  every- 
day natural  routine  of  life.  A  disturbed  men- 
tal condition  does  not  make  for  good  results 
among  our  people.  The  county  fair  is  an 
instrument  of  country  life,  and  has  occu- 
pied a  place  In  our  American  way  of  living 
for  over  a  hundred  years  and  has  made  gen- 
erous contributions  to  our  development.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  fairs  were  brought 
into  existence  to  promote  the  economic,  so- 
cial, and  spiritual  life  of  our  people.  They 
provide  a  homecoming  for  the  people  in  the 
surrounding  country,  some  of  which  have 
not  seen  their  neighbors  since  the  last  fair. 
This  year  the  State  fairgrounds  have  been 
given  over  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  fair  premium  list  on  livestock 
has  been  distributed  among  the  county  fairs. 
If  county  fairs  are  not  held,  there  will  be 
no  place  where  the  exhibitors  can  sh  a  •!.  ;r 
livestock.  In  addition  to  this,  the  4  ii  h  ys 
and  girls  all  over  the  State  have  been  pre- 
paring their  exhibits  for  several  months  and 
much  disappointment  will  be  felt  in  their 
ranks  if  fairs  do  not  continue. 

This  year  practically  every  fair  in  the  State 
is  interested  In  the  display  of  the  products 
of  the  victory  gardens  and  have  made  plans 
for  so  doing.  Contracts  have  been  made  by 
fair  managers  and  secretaries:  in  a  great  many 
cpses  money  expended.  The  fair  season 
starts  in  about  30  days  and  consequently  the 
plans  of  all  people  who  have  a  part  In  fairs 
will  be  seriously  interfered  with. 

All  those  interested  in  Michigan  tu  !-  are 
patriotic  citizens  and  are  willing  to  do  what- 
ever Is  necessary  in  order  to  promote  the  war 
that  Is  being  waged  against  the  aggressors 
but  hope  '!■:!'  ':■  .i.f'  •  w  .r.  be  t;ikf:;  bv  siiv 
official  Ot  'h-  F.'.if:,i:  c;  ■vn-;:!r,r:;t  'li:i'  \\\\: 
cause  doubt  i:.  •!.-  :•;.;', .i-  •.  t  v.r  r\;:;i:  u.T'ple 
In  regard  t^  Mi.-  l:  :.l;:..:  <.  i  t-i::-  u^i:.:.=:  tiu' 
season  cf  li»l-'  t. •■.!"-  .<;-!  a:;  i:.<!  .•  uf.'-r:  'f 
country  i.U  ,,;..,i  M..M:d  p  r^i.iv  ai;  -h.''  i- 
good  in  th.^  *■  :\:\)-U\..-r  s-  -v.  (1  l^v  'li^  t.>:r 
Theyshi'ilu  tn^  j-.vt'^.  i".  vd  ui.d  C'.-'U:::  wo  ..i.u 
used  as  :r,  .iU':-'"y  •■  pr  :r.  ••  ;■•  v,':-\  ;i;,ti 
support  of  our  ('>  ',-ft-!v.r  r-  a^rwc  ".!■■  'vy. 
lug  days  which  arc  w.Ui  U:.  Tl.e:i:^ie  bi  it 
Aesolvcd,    That    we    the    secretaries;    n-  rt 

managers  of  tht    fi;:-^   of  M;r!-.:cn:-.   r<- pur-- 

fuUy  request  t:.  ■  H  :  J  p;.  B  E.- 
man  announce  to  the  press  and  over  the  radio 
that  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  attendance 
at  county  fairs  have  been  withdrawn  bf  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director, 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation.  Washington. 
D.  C,  a  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  a  copy  to  our  two  Senators  in  Congress, 
and  that  a  copy  be  filed  with  the  Honorable 
Murray  D.  Van  Wagoner.  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  copies  to  our  Michigan 
press. 

The  above  resolutions  were  unanimotisly 
passed,  every  fair  secretary  and  manager 
present  voting  therefor. 

B.  D.  Carpenter, 

Secretary. 
Lansing,  Mich..  June  24.  1942. 


Ititerview  With  Hon.  Hugh  G,  Grant 


EXTENSION  OF  }-;I-.MAitKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.SPARKMAN 

IN    Hit    HOUSE  Of    i:::i  l-t-FN:  ATIVES 

Wednesday,  J \ii  i    rj42 

Mr  .^P.ATvKM-\N      M:.  Speaker,  under 
lea\f  lo  (.-xttiid  iny  iL'niark.<^  I  include  a 


news  article  from  •ho  Poriland  Orcgon- 
ian  of  Jun-  20  i;:*42  giving  an  interview 
with  the  Honorable  Uw.-h  G.  Grant, 
former  United  Sta;.t^  M.:;;-:- ■  to  Thai- 
land. M:  Ci:ant  rendered  distinguished 
service  :n  ti'd?  post  at  a  most  difficult 
time. 
The  article  follows: 

Nazis  Forsr   B»  k  .\g   Hitler — Uprising 
WixHiiN  oEEN  Remote 

(By  David  W.  Hazen) 

"The  Germans  realize  that  If  they  lose  this 
war  they  are  sunk  for  generations,"  said  Hugh 
G.  Grant,  former  United  States  Minister  to 
Albania,  later  Minister  to  Thailand  (Siam), 
in  an  interview  Friday.  "And  Germany  will 
have  to  be  defeated  from  the  outside.  I  don't 
look  for  any  uprising  within  the  country. 
They  have  plenty  of  food,  plenty  of  all  the 
supplies  they  need. 

"As  for  Japan,  the  Japs  are  hard,  tough. 
ruthless,  smart  fighters.  They've  got  to  be 
given  a  r^al  licking,  and  we  have  to  do  It. 
They  are  treacherous  and  underneath  the 
surface  they  are  barbarians.  The  Japs  have 
been  preparing  for  this  war  for  more  than  40 
years,  and  all  that  time  they  were  pulling 
the  wool  over  our  eyes." 

Mr.  Grant,  native  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
former  professor  of  political  science  in  Ala- 
bama Poly  at  Auburn,  was  America's  Al- 
banian Minister  ';  ir.  1935  to  '39.  In  Thailand 
in  '40  and  '41  ir:  .ng  the  feverish  war- 
preparir  J  vcir-  .;.  E  o'pe,  Mr.  Grant  saw  the 
Nazi  war  ni;ic!i.!.f  bt;r.R  built,  saw  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  In  Mr 

"I  am  convinced  ii  to  \\r..'  I  r.o.v,  :  Eu- 
rope." the  visitor  conto'i' c  .•  :''■■'  M  .  no- 
r.,ih  H  'tp'  ''and  I  w.o'.'  >  '.  *  ;  :;i  -•  •  :  I':.:  ■:■•: 
h<::\K--<-r.  '35  uod  -t'O  •r..o,  w  r  :..o,(>  u  '  v.::. 
1,  b  I  0  -ur'  ha:,d-  T'lif  (;toiioo,>  .o'f  l:  o,^ 
',■.  t.th'  tr.r>  lu;!^  Mv  curih  li  U.c  v.  ,u  \\:\'. 
nil:   u'  lr,i~d   .i  IV.  ■■•:t   vi'-.rs  " 

M:     Ci'.oi:    u.i-  Mi-"  :drd  the  ^n'-^   roid^rncr 
K  1  ..:    Z  X    k:oioiovl    t\    !-■->  om    :<.  prr-'  :o..-.\'.o 
:;.„>  w.i,-  till    d.iv  btd'^ie  'd.    r. ;;■,;. us  marched 
m       Tdi     ::oi;>'(i    ^,:,■.v    !;    \v    Mii-soUni   bUilt 
1    up  !..^  ti:'h  0    '.\V.V.:\   .V.  Ad'--. o.  '-\    !->    iv,  ,dt; 

'  the  r'CV';-!r  '.>■■(]  !!l;;*  1\:.'.\  w.w  vi.<.  >l  ll'.U.ci, 
V;  w'  Vif  b  li.dd  ->.;'  ii--ain  men — then 
1--   '::  cf'.l    :  :.•■■    ihr    c   \;:.':v    with   more   than 
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"When  I  got  to  Thailand  I  saw  the  same 
thing — the  Japs  were  working  within  the 
country  and  from  behind."  he  explained. 
"I  hadn't  been  in  Bangkok  a  week  before 
they  called  me  to  the  foreign  office  and  told 
me  they  were  going  to  try  and  get  some 
French  territory  in  Indochina.  Behind  the 
scenes  the  Japs  were  working,  and  had  In- 
fluenced over  one-half  of  the  newspap>ers  of 
the  capital, 

"I  told  the  Thailand  leaders  about  Al- 
bania, told  them  how  the  Italians  worked  on 
the  Albanians  by  saying  they,  the  Italians, 
had  no  designs  on  the  country  until  the  day 
before  they  marched  In  and  took  it  over.  I 
told  the  Thais  that  they  would  get  bogged 
up  with  the  Japs,  and  then  the  Japs  would 
come  in  and  take  over.  The  Thais  didn't 
agree,  but  that's  what  happened  after  Pearl 
Harbor. 

"In  December  1941,  while  the  Thai  cabinet 
was  having  a  meeting  to  decide  what  to  do. 
the  Japs  marched  right  in  and  took  over. 
They  are  clever,  those  Japs,  and  very  brutal." 

Mr.  Grant  says  the  Nips  have  an  obsession 
to  rule  Pacific  Asia.  "They  want  to  shut  out 
all  white  peoples,  even  the  Germans."  he 
stated.  "They  are  not  fighting  for  Hitler, 
they  are  fighting  to  win  the  Orient  for  Japan. 
They  think  they  are  a  superpeople,  and  are 
to  rule  Pacific  Asia."  Mr.  Grant  is  touring 
the  country,  speaking  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment on  its  Army  orientation  program.  He 
spoke  at  Barnes  Hospital,  'Vancouver  Bar- 
racks, Friday. 


IX  :  liXSION   I  'F    ;.:  N'.d::KS 
or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OK  GEORGIA 

IN  lliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VLS 

Wednesday,  July  1.  1941 

Mi  ,  VINSON  of  Georgia.  M;  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
received  by  me  and  my  reply  thereto: 

The  Evening  Lkader, 
Coming.  N.  Y..  June  24,  1942. 
Hon.  Carl  Vinson, 

Chairman.  Naval  Affairs  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Vinson:  Having  served  in  the 
naval  forces  during  the  first  World  War,  I 
have  continued  my  interest  In  that  branch 
of  our  Mihtary  Establishment,  and  have  noted 
with  great  satisfaction  the  part  you  have 
personally  played  in  having  had  the  foresight 
to  build  up  our  Navy  in  preparation  for  the 
great  conflict  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

My  Representative  In  Congres"*,  W  Sterling 
Cole,  is  a  member  of  your  committee  and  is 
standing  for  reelection  this  year.  Both  be- 
cause of  my  interest  in  the  Navy  and  being 
publisher  of  a  daily  newspaper  and  having  a 
desire  to  Inform  the  pubbr  rf  o^ir  raT^d'd'^r«^ 
for  oflBce,  1  would  apprecdio  ,,  «  d  :•  :  \  ; 
as  to  tb.<  rlooiu,  tor.  eflectivt'no—  hoc;  \.i.U'  ■  t 
the  w  ik  .  :  M:  Cole  dur'.nc  tio  vo.r-  l)>  :,,t.s 
Movfd  .  :  \  ;;•  f  ...immltte!-  i  ;.  pf  o  „o,  ;,  u 
uo.  :„.  I  :.«-.odi'  to  speak  to.i.kd  •  v..>  t- 
gardtng  your  opinion  oJ  1  o.  :  ;  i  o.-  u  ks. 
While  Mr  Cols  has  nin::v  '.::^y^^-  o.  Uu  ts.s- 
trlct.  t:.»  public  gener.d,  \  wo,--  :  know  the 
truth  !  I)  ;'  their  put  .  :♦;  a.  ui.cl  no  one 
Is  In  b»o:  position  1 1  •-pr;»k  iJ  ;h,d,  than  tlie 
IV   0     A  whom    their    Representative   has 

nr.j-    W'.  iKlllg. 

I  hesitate  to  presume  upon  your  time  In 
making  this  request  but  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate an  early  response. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Th  f  h  IN!  NG  Leader. 
W.  A.  Underhux. 

JtmE  30.  1942. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Underhtll, 

The  Evenvig  Leader,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Underhill:  This  will  reply  to 
your  letter  of  June  24  making  inquiry  In 
regard  to  the  record  of  Congressman  W. 
Sterling  Cole,  of  the  Thirty-seventh  District 
of  New  York,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee.  Every  Congressman's 
constituency  should  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  record  of  their  Representative, 
and  therefore  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to 
advise  you  in  regard  to  your  Representative's 
attitude  on  naval  matters. 

Mr.  CoLZ  has  been  a  member  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  since  1937.  There  are  27 
members  of  the  committee,  of  which  16  are 
selected  from  the  DemcKratlc  Party  and  11 
from  the  Republican  Party,  but  in  dealing 
with  naval  matters  the  question  of  party 
never  arises.  Each  and  every  member  of  the 
committee,  regardless  of  the  party  to  which 
he  belongs,  views  all  naval  legislation  from 
a  national  standpoint  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  is  placed  above  that  of  his  party, 

I  am  happy  to  advise  you — and,  through 
you,  the  people  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Dis- 
trict— that  during  the  time  Mr.  Cole  has  been 
on  the  committee  he  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front for  a  strong  and  adequate  naval  de- 
fense and  has  contributed  much  to  bringing 
this  about. 
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Mr     Com   hha   fupportcd    every    uwal    bill 
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as  w«  h«d  three  battleships  that  had 
laid  down  at  that  time  there  was  rio  neces- 
alty  to  authorize  three  additional  ones,  also 
that  It  would  be   far   better  tor  the    defense 
of  ti.8  country  If  the  tonnage  called   for   in 
the  three  ships  »•  re  divcted  to  airp 
rlcra      The  Navy  Department  has  adopted  the 
policy   to  defer   the   construction   of   battle- 
ahips  whoae  keels  have  not  been   lild  down 
and  to  concentrate  on  airplane  car  lers 

In  every  other  instance  every  Na- •    IVpnrt 
ir.ent  bill  haa  had  the  heartv  sup; 
C    '.  y       .\.'   •  '.V.  ■.''•'■■      {   1  A'"    M"     >. 
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A  Great  Industry  Is  Threatened 


lx':en-~^:on  of  kemaf:ks 
HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

:\-    ZMV   HOI '^E   OF    REPKE-SENTATIVI-S 


Mr   ELSTON     Mr    t^p.^kv: 


b-r.r.i:  'n  •(-.'■  a''' r.'on  '  f  'he  H  iu  ^'■■>  a  sit- 
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go  Into  the  open  market  and  bid  under 
severest  competition  for  livestock.  Obvi- 
ously a  few  of  the  largest  packing  houses 
have  a  decided  advantage  because  of 
greater  reserves  and  a  more  extensive 
market  for  byproducts. 

For  more  than  a  centur^  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  l)een  a  great  meat-packing 
center.  This  indU5try  employs  thousands 
of  persons,  and  aggregates  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  business  annually.  Sub- 
sidies will  not  solve  the  problem  and  in 
the  end  will  place  another  burden  on  the 
taxpayers. 

In  an  effort  .to  bring  about  a  solution  of 
this  very  serious  problem.  I  addressed 
today  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Leon 
H  r.der.son,  Admini.=trator,  OfiBce  of  Price 
Aununistration.  This  letter  is  but  one 
of  a  number  of  appeals  which  have  been 
made  m  order  to  keep  this  great  industry 
alive.  It  should  be  clear  that,  if  only  a 
few  of  the  largest  packers  are  permitted 
to  continue  in  business,  tie  needs  of  the 
Nation  cannot  be  supplied,  if  perchance 
even  military  requirements  of  the  armed 
services  can  be  met. 

I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  so  that  all  Members 
may  t>e  fully  advised  of  a  problem  of  con- 
cern to  the  entire  Nation. 

C'  N  ,Rf>>     r  If;;-   L'NrrED  States. 

House  of  RrpazsENTAXivES, 
Washington.  D.  C  .  July  1,  1942. 
Mr    I.i  ^N   Henderson. 

Ad-    :•  i-'.rator.  Office  of  Price 
i.  Fit-put    .-  A  ! '•itni'itration.  Washtngtcm,  D.  C. 

D>As  Ms  Henderson;  Repeatedly  I  have 
di.'-ec— ;  .  ;.-  attention  to  a  situation  exist- 
ing in  the  Cincinnati  area  which,  unless  cor- 
rected, threatens  the  life  of  a  great  industry. 
More  than  20  packing  plants  in  this  district 
alone  are  caught  l>etweeu  a  ceiling  price  on 
dressed  beef,  veal,  pork,  and  Iamb  and  a 
rising  price  and  scarcity  of  livestock  on  the 
other. 

A  regulation  of  your  Office  ha£  established 
as  the  max. mum  price  for  dressed  meats  the 
highest  price  charged  to  each  class  of  cus- 
tomers dunn?  the  month  of  March  1942.  but 
no  price  ceding  whatever  was  placed  upon 
the  livestock  As  a  result  packers  are  forced 
to  go  into  a  very  limited  market  and  bid  for 
livestock  Obviously.  If  purchases  cannot  be 
made  at  a  price  low  enough  to  produce  some 
profit,  packe.-^  have  only  the  alternative  of 
operating  at  a  loss  or  closing  their  plants 
Since  the  fixing  of  your  price  celling  on  proc- 
essed goods,  they  have  been  operating  at  a 
loss,  without  the  slightest  possibility  of  a 
change  unless  a  price  celling  is  established 
on  their  purchases. 

I  appreciate  that  you  have  endeavored  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  problem,  but  yotir  ef- 
forts have  thus  far  been  without  result.  It 
is  clear  by  this  time  that  something  must 
be  done  immediately.  Military  requirements 
and  decreased  production  have  tended  to  pro- 
duce a  highly  competitive  market.  The  sub- 
stantial reserves  of  a  few  of  the  larger  pack- 
ing houses,  and  a  more  extensiye  market  for 
their  byproducts,  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  outbid  the  smaller  packer.  If.  therefore, 
price  ceilings  are  not  fixed  on  raw  materials 
as  well  as  finished  products  only  the  largest 
packing  houses  can  .survive.  Your  recent 
attempt  to  effect  a  remedy  by  reducing  the 
price  of  finished  cuts  of  meat  1  cent  per 
>    ind  has  only  made  matters  worse. 

For  more  than  a  century  Cincinnati  has 
been  a  great  meat-packing  center.  This  In- 
dustry today  employs  thousands  of  persons 
ar.d  does  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  busi- 
j  :.t>-  annually  Subsidies  have  been  sug- 
'  t'e.-vi.  but  m  the  end  they  would  only  place 
d.;.' ont:  tur:  r.  on  the  taxpayers  without 
;  .   .:.i  a  :ur..:amental  problem. 
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I  need  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the 
chaotic  conditions  which  would  inevitably 
follow  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  packing  industry  of  America  The  very 
few  large  plants  which  might  survive  could 
not  begin  to  supply  the  trade  Finished  piod- 
ucts  would  become  so  scarce  that  price  ceil- 
ings would  be  meaningless.  It  is  doubted 
that  the  large  packers  could  do  any  more  than 
supply  the  military  needs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions If  there  should  be  production  beyond 
military  needs,  it  is  clear  that  those  who 
have  heretofore  been  served  by  the  lari^er 
plants  would  be  preferred  as  against  those 
who  for  so  many  years  iiave  depended  almost 
entirely  on  the  average  packing  plant. 

While  I  appreciate  that  the  law  Itself  does 
not  permit  of  a  price  celling  on  livestock 
below  the  limitation  fixed  by  Congress,  I  am 
informed  that  present  prices  are  sufficiently 
atwve  such  limitation  to  permit  of  a  celling 
which  would  afford  the  desired  relief. 

What  has  occurred  thus  far  in  this  Industry 
is  a  complete  demonstration  of  ths  impossi- 
bility of  placing  a  price  celling  on  finished 
commodities  without  also  putting  a  ceiling 
on  purchases  which  enter  Into  erst  of  pro- 
duction. May  I,  therefore,  again  ask  that  you 
give  this  matter  your  attention?  This  morn- 
ing I  received  telegrams  from  10  packers  In 
Cincinnati  advising  me  that  lower  livestock 
prices  are  absolutely  essential  if  these  firms 
are  to  remain  in  business  any  longer.  The 
situation  is  desperate,  and  only  prompt  action 
on  your  part  can  save  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chas.  H    Elston. 


(V!    Pip-:    Line    Fri)m    Loni?view,   Tex.,   to 
Salem,  ill. 
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or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF.-KNT  \TIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1^42 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkar.sa.-  ^!^, 
Speaker,  I  want  to  expre  -  :;.;.  ap:  ;t  a- 
tion  and  gratitude  for  the  action  in  b.i.d- 
ing  of  a  great  pipe  line.  I  am  encouraged, 
sis  I  know  the  people  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board ana  the  great  Southwest  are,  with 
the  progress  being  made.  Yesterday  the 
War  Production  Board  gave  final  ap- 
proval and  allocated  steel  for  the  manu- 
facture of  24-inch  pipe  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  world's  largest  oil  pipe  line. 
This  new  550-mile  pipe  line,  which  ema- 
nates in  Longview,  Tex.,  and  has  its  desti- 
nation in  the  vicinity  of  Salem,  111.,  is 
estimated  to  cost  approximately  $40.- 
000,000  and  will  transport  approximately 
350.000  barrels  of  oil  daily  from  the  great 
oil  fields  of  the  Southwest — Texas,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Arkansas — to  the  Salem,  lil., 
area,  where  it  will  be  transshipped  to  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

This  most  important  oil  artery  will 
enter  the  State  of  Arkansas  at  the  south- 
west corner,  traversing  our  State  to  the 
northeast  corner  into  Mi.s.souri.  across  the 
Mississippi  River  to  Salem,  111.  More 
than  60  percent  of  this  line  will  be  laid  in 
my  State  of  Arkansas.  An  aerial  survey 
was  made  sometime  aco  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  ground  surveys  are  being  made, 
which  will  take  approximately  30  days  to 
complete.  Actual  construction  will  be 
started  this  month  and  assurance  lias 
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been  given  that  140  miles  of  pipe  will  be 
delivered  in  the  month  of  July.  It  will 
take  approximately  6  months  to  com- 
plete the  construction  and  permi'ting 
this  tremendous  flow  of  oil  to  u  Ui  ouht 
to  an  area  where  it  can  be  n;  i-  (;uickly 
transshipped  to  the  eastern  >  .ib^ard,  re- 
lieving to  some  extent  Un  .-« rcusness  of 
the  oil  and  gas  shortage 

There  will  be  constructtd  pumpint;  iia- 
tlons  to  p:o\:df'  pre.'NSure  to  increase  the 
flow  of  oil  through  this  line  at  inft  i  vals 
of  approximately  50  miles.  Th.>  will 
necessitate  the  construction  of  a  numb,  i 
of  these  pumping  stations,  which  wiii  b. 
the  heart  of  this  arterial  sysiom,  eaoli  ui 
a  cost  of  approximately  $1^0  000  a:i  i  it 
is  estimated  that  at  least  six  or  11,0-  of 
these  pumping  stations  will  b*  ;;■  o-  -,»iy 
to  be  const riu  ted  in  Arkansas. 

This  will  b<'  a  G'vornmrrd-ownod, 
nonpro;fit,  oorr.mon  r:it-r:- i  loi-'  l-y  the 
War  Emerect^.ry  P:p.  lov.  Inc.  an 
organization  of  some  11  companu^;. 
which  supply  and  tran«;port  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  along  the  At- 
lantic soaboard.  To  head  this  organiza- 
tion as  it.';  pi  t  sident  is  Mr.  W.  Alton  Jones, 
president  of  the  Cities  Service  Oil  Co., 
and  Mr.  B.  E.  Hull,  president  of  the  Texas 
Pipeline  Co.,  is  the  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  and  who  will  supervise 
the  actual  oonstruction  of  the  project. 
Mr.  C.  I.  Th  !-.nson.  of  Philadelphia,  is 
the  acting  secretary  and  genoral  counsel 
for  the  corporation. 

By  providing  transportation  for  350,000 
barrels  of  oil  per  day  in  this  manner  to 
the  vicinity  of  Salem.  111.,  will  be  the 
greatest  single  step  to  relieve  the  critical 
shortage  on  tho  Ananlic  .^aboard.  It 
willbe  tran.s.s!vii3o.ci  by  barp*  b\  ra.i  ;\i-.d 
through  four  piP'  lines  to  the  eastern 
seashore.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
there  is  no  shortage  of  gasoline  in  this 
country,  but  the  serious  question  is  the 
matter  of  transportation.  By  providing 
this  huge  line  and  others  under  consid- 
eration will  greatly  relieve  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  the  production,  refining,  and  stor- 
age of  oil  and  gasoline,  and  at  the  same 
time  break  the  bottleneck,  which  has  been 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  people  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  which  would  vitally 
affect  our  war  program. 

The  people  of  my  district  across  which 
this  line  will  run  and  the  people  through- 
out my  great  State  of  Arkansas  are  glad 
to  participate  in  this  great  program  and 
to  render  every  assistance  possible  to- 
ward its  completion  and  successful 
operation. 


Loyalty  of  Franco-Americans 
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Mr  SI  EARNS  of  Now  Hampshire. 
Mr.  S;.oak- r.  a  large  body  of  ro.^ps  cted 
citizens  of  Now  H  itrip^  tiiro  aro  of  French 
descent,  A:-h'  u::h  thoir  conneot.on  with 
Franc--  a.rt-  ba<  k  in  mck^i  cs.sps  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  these  Frai:co-Amer- 
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icsms  have  retained  their  language  and  ' 
traditions.    Naturally,  they  also  have  an   ! 
interest  in  the  actions  of  French-speak-   ; 
ing  people  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  but 
they  are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  loyal 
American  citi-^t  n.^   wi.  1  assume  their  ob- 
ligations Lo  ilicu   country  with  exactly 
the  same  patriotic  fervor  as  is  shown  by   j 
all  other  Anv  ricans.     I  should  Uke  to 
bring  to     it    uttention  of  the  House  a   j 
clear  .^ta  <  nient  of  their  attitude  toward 
the  Fr.  1:011    :n   oHi'-:'   rotwitries.     Undor    1 
leave  'o  r-\-ciid  n.y  r*i:'.a:i<s  in  th'    hto-    : 
ohi)   I  um  iM(.'iud;r;0'  a  !■  p<  it  m  'hi-  M.oo- 
I,  io-'-r    'N,    H  ■     l"r:rai    ol    an    in  .0:  •■.-,.-    ^ 
g:\-i\   by   Enr.ir  Ltnudn,  Esq..  of   M:-.::- 
chester.  N.  H    D'  tore  the  annual  meeting 
of  th''  P  K'loti    St    Joan  Bapliste. 
lio   ro\o;pa;oi  :t.pi,:i  lullows: 

"Pranco-Americans  have  two  cultures  and 
two  languages,  as  guaranteed  under  the  Con- 
stitution, but  they  are  loyal  to  only  one 
country  and  one  Government — that  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  tliey  pledge 
allegiance  to  only  one  flag — the  Stars  and 
Stripes,"  proclaimed  Mr  Lemelin  amid  loud 
applause. 

Mr.  Lemelin  declared  in  his  opening  re- 
marics  that  he  thought  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate on  the  Feast  ol  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, patron  saint  of  Franco-Americans,  to 
express  the  attitude  of  this  group  relative  to 
World  War  No.  2. 

"There  are  some  who  either  because  of 
natural  prejudice  or  because  of  the  actions 
of  the  Vichy  government  and  the  conscrip- 
tion controversy  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
have  doubts  about  the  attitude  of  Franco- 
Americans  in  this  conflict, ■•  Mr.  Lemelin  said. 
In  answer  to  these  doubters  he  revealed  that 
"a  member  of  a  local  draft  board  has  ex- 
pressed amazement  at  the  Franco-Americans' 
readiness  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States." 

"The  situation  with  regard  to  the  Vichy 
government  and  the  Province  of  Quebec 
places  us  in  a  false  light.  We  regret  France's 
defeat  and  we  sympathize  with  the  poor 
French  people  who  are  under  the  heel  of 
Hitler.  But  what  has  happened  to  France  Is 
not  our  fault.  As  for  the  controversy  in  the 
Province  of  Quet>ec  over  conscription,  our  at- 
titude Is  to  let  French-Canadians  settle  their 
own  political  problems. 

•We  Franco-Americans  have  but  one  coun- 
try, the  United  States,  and  only  one  flag,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  We  don't  talk  of  loyalty. 
We  live  our  loyalty.  Franco- Americans  are 
enrolling  in  the  armed  forces  in  as  large 
numbers  as  any  other  group." 


As  I  anticipated.  11.  li.  TJ93  !  -  already 
aroused  the  opposition  of  ''  •  who  look 
upon  the  present  ciiaotic  world  pano- 
rama with  distorted  lense.<=  that  magnify 
the  burdens  of  the  taxpa: .  1  a-  d  mini- 
mize the  sacrifices  of  those  serv;ni^  tiieir 
country  in  the  armed  forces. 

One  correspondent,  comfort  a  i):\  .^'  if  d 
in  the  spacious  a !^d  fo-o'ao*  >';:r  o'odoiON 

of  the  Yale  Club  a:  N^a  Y   ik  0  :.; •- 

ingly  inquires,  "Can't  \  u  ati  iators 
think  f  ;vr-v'!.:ni'  except  fresh  ways  to 
spend  :>ixp. tit  i>    money?"' 

I  IS  a  far  cry  from  the  deep-cushioned 
leather  chair  of  th-  Y:!:-  C'lb  'n  '".e 
shallow  fox  hok>  (1  Bat  oar:  u:  I  the 
gun  emplacements  m  .Au-tralia 

If  t  \>  V.  wio  M  '  0:  *  o  -  11'-  ..'.:*.  (  n  :h<'- 
battii  .1:0  i)<'0;o'  ut  ;o>  Oil  u-virtiOi?!  'hrni 
the  oppo'tir.itv  to  decently  5  art  life 
an-w,  wioit  uoi  h-  Mio  at'iliido  of  these 
po(»p:^'  wiii'ii  thf  fiithoing  i:-  o\or  and  our 
troops  are  don.   oilized? 

\y].*-n  C'liuirv^  l.t--d  til.  S-o-ctlve 
SLr\;c''  Aot  ;:  -riiiiir  -  pro:-  *  lOo-  boys 
in  their  jobs  when  l  i  1 1  1 :  rr. . .  1 1  a  1  \  '  r  : ;  1 : : .  t 
was  over.  Th^"  wa:-  ;o'w.\'er.  ha--  di:\»'n 
hundreds  of  f]rni<  i  10  ;  f  business  aln.vdy. 
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Mr,  LYNCH.  Mr,  Spoakor,  on  June 
23  I  Hit  reduced  H  R  7293,  whicli  w:",ild 
continue  the  pay  of  all  persons  m  the 
arn-;ed  services  of  tli-  Uni'od  States,  on 
or  afior  DfC.  n^.b*  r  8,  1941.  and  to  the 
close  of  tilt-  pre.sent  conflict,  ti^r  a  po:  i-d 
of  1  year  b-  v,:);;g  'he  date  of  their  hon- 
orable di>^  harpf.  Two  days  iator  I  iiad 
occasion  to  tak(>  ti;e  fi  •■■■r  ol  the  Hoiisc 
and  urge  the  Military  Allairs  Committee 
to  give  this  bill  prompt  and  favorable 
action. 


Ma 


if  not 

:ain  be 

00  the 


and  many  more  will  go. 
most  of  tilt  M  fji  ;ri^,  will 
revived,  and  w  1: ii  'ia  ::  i 
opportunity  0!  err;p:^  vim  nt  ir.i  rr'.ar;v  of 
our  s,e:y':i:.  mn  Wiien  cur  fiidi'ing 
m.en  coira  h  rot  all  most  of  th-m  w.ll 
have  will  be  a  part  of  their  last  month's 
pay  and  thrir  SfiO  ri  scharpe  money. 
What  a  lar^'i  iui'  o;.'  v,  0  h  wh  ch  to  again 
face  life  ai;i'r  p-iio:;:-  1:  <.'i  3  years  in 
the  service  of  iliea  cuumiy.  Scarcely 
enough  to  purchase  a  decent  civilian 
attire  in  the  springtime. 

It  is  my  Iiopr  tlr-it  Hou.se  bill  7293  wiU 
aid  our  .solciao--  uo.  n  aid  is  ni'"~t  nt-fOfd. 
that  it  v..\i  ouriy  tio'in  th:  ■■■00  iltose 
days  wiien  they  w.,;  tx  ro^ooao.c  the 
streets  looking  for  v  .  '  k  -i-  •  ;t  will  see 
them  through  when  their  allotments  and 
allowances  to  their  familios  are  termi- 
nated; that  it  will  give  tl  ■  n:  'he  chance 
to  orient  themselves  to  i  .i  dfe  again 
without  b*^inp  faced  with  th'  necessity 
of  goinf:  on  th'   r*  -^of  rolls. 

I  know  I  am  not  air-  ;n  nn-  hope  for 
the  future  peacetu^^a  -s  •  hart  oi  our  fight- 
ing men.  I  belie \  'hi*,  most  people  of 
the  country  will  be  in  accord  with  me  on 
the  principle  of  this  bill  Indeed.  Damon 
Runyan,  one  (ji  Arnera,  a-  noist  do'in- 
guished  columnists,  m  v*  *  articles 
upon  this  subject  I  found  'lo  lo^;  ira'inn 
for  this  bill,  writes  an  aiti'  <  wh  rh  ip- 
peared  in  the  N.  v.  Y  rk  Doy  Mirror  and 
other  papers  (o  J  i:  *    2~    a     t       \vs: 

Los  Angiles.  June  2r  VV-otir  .\  IyniH 
Congressman  from  the  Bronx  .^  V  Rdvisee 
me  that,  inspired  by  this  coUm 0  o>  iias  in- 
troduced In  the  House  of  Rpr  *  fooo,\  ;-  a 
bill  providing  for  continuiut  liu  pnv  ol  the 
men  of  our  armed  forces  for  1  year  from  the 
date  of  honorable  discharge. 

Without  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
reao.:  o  M:  I  ynch  -  hO;  ::  r'lO,,:  I  '.('■:  -ure 
that  iii  pruic.pifc  .1  w.d  t'.r.Kt  a.  retpL-aalve 
chord  among  the  millions  of  men  In  the  serv- 
ice or  atKTut  to  go  in.  I  believe  it  will  also  be 
endorsed  by  the  veterans  of  our  other  wars 
w  r.  \v:ii  remember  the  difflculties  they  Vni  '.i 
i-''-0:e  started  anew  In  clvU  life  after  'tfir 
.Aroo,    i\::c.  N.Oi'v  sc  !■'.■: cp 

'n.ht  l?  n.v  theory  of  the  pay  continu- 
ar.ct'  ■■  po  r  -lie  former  soldiers  and  sailors 
a  living  wage  while  they  are  endeavoring  to 


A2.'M) 
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fijid  ihftr  place  In  civil  life  It  Is  niy  opm- 
kJQ  that  this  would  mean  freedom  from  worry 
■bcut  the  immediate  future  which  always 
besetf.  a  man  suddenly  turned  out  of  the 
service  with  only  a  few  dollars  In  hli  pocket 
to  find  the  world  he  knew  coqipletely 
changed 

Of  course  maiiy  will  readjust  themselves 
quickly  and  easily  but  there  will  >e  mil- 
lions of  others  not  as  fortunate  ai  d  it  is 
of  these  I  am  thinking  I  have  »!en  too 
many  former  service  men  wandering  a  mlessly 
ab(  ut.  broke  and  dLscouraged,  after  two  of 
our  other  wars  to  have  any  confidenc ;  in  the 
Government  or  society  showing  any  :oncem 
for  them 

The  promises  thut  many  emplcytis  make 
about  holding  jobs  for  men  going  into  the 
service  sounds  highly  patriotic  and  eassur- 
Ing  but  they  are  generally  forgottei  before 
the  echf>e8  of  the  last  gun  have  died  away 
By  that  time  the  ]ob«  are  filled  by  fellows 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  did  not  go 
to  war  and  the  employers  manifest  a  strange 
dlsincliuatlon  to  make  room  for  the  :f>turned 
heioes 

I  expect  to  hear  the  objection  to  continu- 
ing the  pay  that  It  would  be  payi  ig  men 
for  doing  nothing,  an  old  fan 
against  rewarding  those  who  serve 
usually  raised  by  persons  who  nev^r  knew 
the  hardships  of  service  or  the  smell 
pnwder.  as  If  offering  one's  life  and  giving 
the  b«'st  years  of  one's  youth  were  nothing 

I  expect  to  hear.  too.  the  criticism 
would   b«   placing   a   price  on   p.i-r;    i 
If  it  were  better  to  let  patnotip;-. 
become  embittered  after  a  w«u-  ■;         i 

full  stomach  and  the  feeling 


public  Is  not  always  ungrateful      These  same 


xhen   the  vetenms 


cf  the 


things  wpre 
first  World  W  r  i-  re  seeking  adjusted  service 
con-.:  '  ■  :<i*  ::— severally  known  as  th  ■  bonus, 
but  A  .,■  ;•  really  meant  was  corr.p<  :isatlon 
to  make  up  for  what  the  servicf  •>  •  lost  In 
civil  life  "ihen  they  Joined  up  I'  :  .<  them 
ao  year-  *  v  :.  the  fight  for  this  adjusted 
service  c3;;.^t':.satlon.  which  will  si  rely  be 
demanded  by  the  men  In  the  service  today 
V  are  rewarded  as  I  sueges ; 

■~ntlr.uanre  would  amour,    to  tm- 

i   :'.p-  •     :•;.•'  bonus  .;:   i  .:•    1  time 

^         !    t)'      :    inore   be:  •  :.:  most 

^ere  icng  dela  ,ed  and 

political  strut  gle.     It 


n  .'■■:,  ■' 

of  the  r.: 
Involved  ^:. 


would  afford  capital  to  the  men  in  r(  newlng 

business  or  f.TT.  u---y  r  -^i -■;':•  z  ■■-  those 
who  will  ccn:*^  b,i'::<  '.  :  :  •'::■'  ').  i:  t-r  ken  In 
health  and  spirit  lUe  cppori unity  ct  resnne 
and  recuperating— probably  not  all  tpe  men 

WDv;...l  ,r-i-f^;:-  •:..•■  r  ■• ;.   v 
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A  Grosi  Injustice  to  5.000  Good  (litizens 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARK^ 


HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS  JF[ 


!N    TT^F    HOr<F   t, ''F   RFFRF.SENTA': 

U--  1-:.--ca:;    J/.-,   1     194: 

Mr    JENN'NGS      Mr    Sp-aker 
Eanv;na  B;:  k--  'a  :;    -.i;d,  "You  cm 
ri;  "    .1   S':t'r"     r,   rii.iy  be  obs-TVf 
rq-;.i;  Ti;']-:  'l'..\'.  v  v;  cannot  indio' 
blanket,    gfoundkii    chargr,    the 


div 
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.i  w.'n 
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than  5.000  taxicab  operators  of  the  city 
of  Washington  as  criminals. 

Chairman  Hankin,  of  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission,  in  his  intemperature 
^".'b'lrst  did  the  taxicab  operators  of 
V.' ;  i.ngton  a  gross  injustice  when  he 
stated  this  week  they  should  be  purged 
of  criminal  elements,  and  later  said  that 
some  of  their  leaders  "definitely  belong 
to  thp  '  :  n  ::ial  classes." 

As  a  M'jn.oer  of  this  House,  and  as  a 
patron  of  these  men  for  more  than  2 
years,  I  am  glad  to  testify  that  in  my 
dealings  with  them  I  have  found  them 
courteous.  Intelligent,  honest,  law- 
abiding,  patriotic  American  citizens.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  a  public  official,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  deal  with  these  men,  should 
lose  his  temper  and  libel  them  as  crimi- 
nals. The  accusation  is  unjust,  ground- 
less and  cruel,  and  is  an  illustration  of 
the  truth  that  when  you  clothe  some  men 
with  power  "they  commit  such  fantastic 
acts  before  high  heaven  as  make  the 
angels  weep." 


L  r.itv  tor  V  ictor^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.^MES  J.  HEFFEPvNAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  1,  1942 

M:  HErTF:;.^A^.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  an  excerpt  from 
a  letter  written  to  me  by  a  constituent, 
relating  to  the  necessity  for  unity  among 
our  people  in  the  United  States  during 
this  war. 

W'  all  know  that  unity  and  patriotism 
at)'  und  in  these  United  States  today, 
but  lest  there  be  some  of  faint  heart 
amongst  us  who  hesitate  at  the  thought 
of  personal  sacrifice  to  win  the  war  and 
:h-  p'^ace  that  will  follow,  we  must  con- 
-'  irv  iv  hold  reminders  up  before  our  peo- 
1  !f  hat  "unity  dwell  In  our  tents  and 
ci-    :  i  b-   !;  mushed  to  our  enemies." 

Th' i\-  dit  many  ways  by  which  our 
people  can  stimulate  wholehearted  patri- 
otism and  a  spirit  of  seLf-sacrifice.  little 
acts  of  confidence  and  gratitude  for  this 
great  country  of  ours  that  will  lift  up 
many  hearts. 

For  instance,  recently  a  dinner  was 
tendered  to  me  where  I  was  presented 
with  a  huge  cake,  the  top  of  which  was 
covered  with  small  American  flags,  one 
for  each  guest.  Around  the  sides  of  the 
r.ikt'  Iff  f'l'd  in  pastry,  was  a  slogan 
A.i:  ■  I  .-.av'^  adopted  "Unity  for  Vic- 
torv  The  stirring  music  of  the  martial 
air  En  ;:atinn.  filled  the  great  dining 
hi, I  a-  -he  cakti  was  borne  into  view. 
Wh'  n  •  .t  haes  had  been  distributed,  all 
*hr  cu->  united  in  singing  our  national 
an' .  ,t*ni 

I  v  i^  threat ly  moved  by  this  beautiful 
mi  ■::.p.> -■^iv-  coremony  and  I  thought 
'i>n  Aha-  .t  hne  movement  could  be 
>a:-'d  .1"  some  such  Unity  for  Victory 
r'':----:z:''T.v  'akes  place  at  all  public  gath- 
ering:,   .i.-:  meetings,  church  socials,  and 


so  forth.  The  adoption  of  such  ceremony 
with  its  resultant  stirring  of  patriotic 
fervor  could  be  adopted  for  widespread 
use  at  social  functions  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war. 

We  love  this  country  of  ours — it  is  not 
an  impersonal  love.  Our  forefathers 
through  sweat  and  blood  and  tears  won 
a  freedom  that  is  not  casually  accepted. 
It  is  our  lifeblood  and  we  will  show  the 
world  how  we  appreciate  it — how  we  will 
live  and  die  for  it. 

One  of  my  constituents  has  expressed 
our  feelings  very  well  with  these  com- 
ments on  my  war  slogan  "Unity  for 
Victory,"  as  follows: 

Dear  Congressman:  Your  war  slogan. 
Unity  for  Victory,  hits  the  nail  right  on 
the  head.  Those  three  words  contain  more 
meaning  than  any  oiher  short  line  ever 
penned  in  the  Interest  of  American  idealism. 
They  should  be  emblazoned  on  our  pennant 
and  nailed  to  the  mast;  for  without  unity  we 
cannot  win.  and  with  unity  we  cannot  lose. 
May  God  bless  you  for  those  words.  May 
they  go  forth  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
our  great  land  and  be  the  spirit  of  a  shoulder 
to  shoulder  movement  which  will  permeate 
every  factory,  every  shipyard.  and*every  unit 
of  our  armed  forces. 

On  the  subject  of  unity.  Capt.  Edward 
Saphir,  Infantry.  United  States  Army, 
expressed  to  this  constituent  the  senti- 
ments of  all  Americans,  as  follows: 

We  emanate  from  every  race  and  strain  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Our  ancestors  came 
here  for  various  reasons,  but  chiefly  among 
them  was  an  ardent  desire  to  breathe  the  free 
air  of  a  new  land  where  birth,  caste,  and 
privilege  did  not  count  as  much  as  character, 
integrity,  and  honest  ambltlcn.  The  Found- 
ing Fathers  created  a  Constitution  which, 
please  God.  may  serve  to  the  end  of  time  to 
bring  hope  and  succor  to  those  who  suffer 
under  the  lash  of  tyranny  and  oppression 

When  I  read  that  beautiful  expression, 
I  was  reminded  of  he  simple  yet  equally 
eloquent  words  of  Philip  Massinger,  dra- 
matic poet  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Let  unity  dwell  in  our  tents,  and  discord 
be  banished  to  our  enemies. 

I  hope  that  people  everywhere  in  this 
land  of  ours  will  join  in  the  patriotic 
gestures  and  ceremony  suggested.  Let 
the  slogan.  Unity  for  Victory,  ring 
throughout  thpse  United  States. 


Sensfnr    T'^orep    W.rltes    About    Cons^r 


ess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HHN    JERRY  VOORKIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1.  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  distinct  honor  to  me  to  be 
able  to  ask  consent  to  have  inserted  with 
my  remarks  the  following  very  fair,  in- 
formative, and  constructive  article  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  on  the  Congress,  its  work,  and  its 
position  now  and  in  the  future  of  our 
country.  I  wish  every  American  could 
read  this  article: 
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EK^N'T    B' »\:f    C''.N'r.REss    r-^p.     E\'f;p vt!!:n\; - 

(  f:::    ■■:    (     •■.ens  Forget  Th.^t  the  ExECtJ- 
t:   K     lR\N   H.     Not     the     Legislative.     Is 
C  !•:  \K  ,; :   \v :  ru  the  Conduct  of  the  War 
(By  Senator   \y\r^yn  George) 

Castigating  Congitos  &t.ems  to  have  de- 
reloped.  of  late.  Into  a  pernicious  national 
pastime. 

Is  small  business  on  the  rocks?  Congress 
is  rapped  for  It.  We're  not  winning  the  war 
fast  enough?  Congress  is  responsible,  our 
Impetuous  citizenry  complains  Are  men 
being  thrown  out  of  work  by  conversion  ol 
Industry  to  the  war  effort?  Congress  is  de- 
nounced. 

A  price  celling,  rationing,  any  dislocation  of 
our  economic  or  social  structure  at  once  pro- 
duces barrages  of  brickbats  aimed  at  Con- 
gress— although  the  legislature  may  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  such  develop- 
ments. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  Justifiable  criticism 
of  Individual  Members  of  Congress.  Every 
citizen  has  a  stake  In  his  Government,  and 
he  has  a  right  to  censure  his  representatives. 
But  I  do  take  exception  to  Indiscriminate 
sniping  and  yowling  at  our  lawmaking  bodies. 

CONGRESS   AS    A    SCAPEGOAT 

A  Short  time  ago  I  heard  a  former  foreign 
correspondent,  turned  lecturer,  declaim  be- 
fore a  large  audience:  "The  American  people 
must  teach  the  Senate  the  facts  of  life." 

Had  he  referred  to  "certain  Senators"  this 
critic  might  have  made  sense.  But  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  body — an  institution  of  democracy 
created  by,  of.  and  for  the  people  themselves — 
Is  profoundly  aware  of  what  Is  going  on  In 
the  world. 

Here  is  another  case  in  point:  Recently. 
Congress  passed  a  bill  extending  retirement 
benefits  to  Members  of  the  legislative 
branch — benefits  which  have  long  been  en- 
Joyed  by  those  in  the  civil  service.  Public 
reaction  came  In  the  form  of  a  "Bundles  for 
Congress"  campaign,  during  which  people 
collected  old  clothes,  discarded  shoes  and 
similar  "gifts"  for  the  pretended  benefit  of 
Senators  and  Representatives. 

And.  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  pre^  and  pub- 
lic created  a  new  furor  over  the  fact  that 
certain  Congressmen  dared  to  ask  for  X  gas- 
ratlonlng  cards,  entitling  them  to  buy  all 
the  gasoline  they  needed.  The  unwarranted 
clamor  drew  this  sharp  protest  from  Speaker 
Sam  Raybubn  of  the  House:  "I'm  getting 
damned  tired  of  having  Congress  made  the 
goat  for  everything." 

To  mv  mind,  the  thoughtless  disparage- 
ment of"  Congress  is  part  of  the  whole  pat- 
tern of  cynicism  that  many  people  have 
adopted  tovard  the  legislature.  The  tend- 
ency is  alarming. 

In  this  totalitarian  era,  only  two  major 
nations — Britain  and  the  United  States- 
still  function  with  legislatures  that  perform 
vital  roles.  Now  Is  the  time  for  Americans  to 
value,  rather  than  to  abuse,  their  democratic 
heritage. 

NO    POWER    TO    CONDUCT    THE    WAR 

The  belittling  attitude  reflects  the  general 
public  misunderstanding  of  the  powers  of 
legislators.  Most  people  seem  to  confuse 
the  functions  of  our  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches. 

For  instance,  among  the  most  vituperative 
critics  of  Congress  (rather  than  of  the  admin- 
istration) are  people  who  are  impatient  to 
get  on  with  the  war.  Impatient  with  waste 
and  Inefficiency.  As  It  happens,  that  rest- 
lessness is  being  registered  within  Congress — 
by  Members  who  know  what  their  constit- 
uents are  thinking. 

But  Congress  cannot  conduct  the  war. 
Under  our  Constitution  the  power  to  wage 
war  Is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
Executive.  It  follows  that  the  executive 
branch  is  also  responsible  for  wartime  domes- 
tic economy. 


Officials  of  the  administration  apply  to 
Congress  for  huge  appropriations.  About  all 
we  can  do  is  to  ask,  "Do  you  really  need  all 
that?"     Then  we  grant  the  funds. 

Virtually  dictatorial  powers  to  carry  on  the 
war  effort  are  thus  lodged  in  the  President 
and  those  he  appoints  to  fulfill  his  assign- 
ments. Congress,  to  the  limit  of  Its  collec- 
tive ability,  tries  to  keep  track  of  spending; 
through  its  investigating  committees,  it  seeks 
to  expose  bungling  and  waste.  (And  in  the 
minds  of  many  citizens  there  is  a  serious 
question  as  to  how  far — in  the  interest  of 
national  unity — these  investigations  should 
be  extended.) 

A  RUBBER  STAMP OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

In  wartime,  therefore,  the  legislature  can 
do  relatively  little.  But  people  vilify  Con- 
gress for  permitting  itself  to  get  into  this 
helpless  state.  They  reproach  us  for  having 
become  a  "rubber  stamp."  I  submit  that  Con- 
gress is  a  rubber  stamp  of  the  American 
people. 

Since  President  Roosevelt  came  into  office 
In  1933,  he  has  acquired  a  tremendous  popu- 
lar following.  Congress,  acquiescing  in  the 
mood  of  the  people,  has  responded  to  that 
leadership. 

While  Congress  is  actually  not  responsible 
for  much  of  what  is  going  on  In  wartime 
Washington,  this  does  not  alter  the  voters' 
belief  that  their  representatives  are  at  fault 
in  everything.  The  reason  is  clear:  Few 
Americans  ever  come  in  touch  with  the 
countless  bureaus  in  the  executive  branch, 
but  when  people  want  things  done  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  turning  to  Congressmen. 

CONGRESS    IS    WHAT   THE   PEOPLE   WANT    IT   TO   BE 

In    hooting    at    their    duly    elected    law- 
makers,   most    Americans   forget    that    Con- 
gress is  of  the  people  themselves.     Examine 
Its  531  members  as  individuals,  and  what  do 
you  find? 

In  the  House,  there  is  a  voice  for  approxi- 
mately every  290,000  people  in  the  United 
States.  A  Member  serves  for  only  2  years, 
for  it  was  the  Intent  of  our  founding  fathers 
that  he  should  quickly  reflect  the  changing 
wishes  of  voters.  A  Senator  is  elected  for 
6  years,  on  the  theory  that.  If  he  is  not  faced 
with  frequent  elections,  he  can  give  more 
thoughtful   ser^'ice. 

Both  Senators  and  Representatives  have 
the  same  characteristics,  the  same  frailties, 
the  same  prejudices  as  the  people  who  elected 
them.  Tlieir  level  of  honesty  and  decency  is 
the  level  of  any  comparable  cross-section  of 
American  life — with  the  added  Incentive 
which  comes  to  men  who  have  been  honored 
by  their  fellow  men. 

Members  of  Congress  are  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  the  people  they  speak  for.  They 
have  financial  troubles;  they  have  divorces. 
They  are  poor  and  rich;  they  are  Protestants. 
Catholics.  Jews.  Nine  are  women.  One  is  a 
Negro. 

Their  occupations  are  varied,  though  most 
are  lawyers.  Twenty  Members  of  Congress 
are  farmers;  there  are  77  businessmen,  17 
teachers,  30  newspapermen.  5  doctors,  a 
dentist,  an  architect,  a  veterinarian,  a  tailor. 
One  Congressman  is  a  former  professional 
baseball  player. 

They  descend  from  Anglo-Saxon  forebears, 
from  Poles.  Scandinavians.  Russians,  Ger- 
mans— all  the  heterogeneous  racial  strains 
that  make  up  the  American  people. 

Each  Member  of  Congress  knows  his  con- 
stituents. He  receives  bushels  of  letters  from 
them.  At  his  Washington  offlc«.  he  sees  hun- 
dreds of  visitors  from  his  district.  At  home. 
he  listens  everywhere  to  what  citizens  have 
to  say. 

If  the  American  people  are  complacent. 
Congress  knows  It;  if  they  are  restless,  Con- 
gress is  the  first  to  know  that    too. 

KEEP    CONGRE.S.S     IN     l-UblNK-^S 

1"  -  1-  Congress — embodiment  of  a  free 
government,  the  grei  Ui*  fxi):  sslon  of  a  free 
people  ever  devised 


To  make  democracy  work,  the  people  must 
participate  in  It.  Yet,  according  to  a  recent 
Gallup  poll,  only  50  percent  of  the  voters 
know  the  names  of  their  own  Congressmen 

Such  indifference  is  disquieting  in  a  world 
crisis.  Tills  fall,  the  congressional  elections 
will  have  far-reaching  Importance.  You  are 
responsible  for  your  own  spokesmen  In  Wash- 
ington To  make  your  Congress  truly  repre- 
sentative, you  must  know  your  candidates, 
understand  the  issues  Involved,  know  who  Is 
to  blame  for  what. 

You  must  go  to  the  polls,  both  at  pri- 
maries and  In  the  November  election — and 
also  prod  Indifferent  neighbors  into  exercis- 
ing their  franchise.  Choose  your  Congress- 
men wisely  and  well  and  you  should  have  no 
ground  for  complaint. 

Congress  has  been  meeting  for  153  years. 
It  is  worth  preserving  If  you  doubt  It.  con- 
sider Germany  with  her  Charlie  McCarthy 
Reichstag  or  France  with  her  defunct  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

We  in  America  should  be  thankful  for 
Congress,  keep  our  faith  in  it,  respect  it  for 
what  it  Is — an  instrument  of  the  people's 
will  essfrnilal  to  practical  democracy. 


liiterest  Rate  on  Farm  Credit  Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA;  KS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFKE^ENTATIVES 

\Vednesday,  July  l,  1942 

Ml.  FIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  is- 
sued by  the  President: 

In  signing  today  H.  R  6315.  extending  for 
2  additional  years  the  reduced  rates  of  inter- 
est on  Federal  land  bank  and  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  loans,  the  President  Issued 
the   following   statement: 

H.  R  6315  will  extend  for  2  additional  years 
the  present  3I2  percent  reduced  Interest  rate 
on  Federal  land  bank  and  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner loans.  It  win  also  make  a  reduced 
Interest  rate  of  4  percent  available  for  a 
similar  period  to  farmers  who  shall  have  pur- 
chased land  from  a  Federal  land  bank  or  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Coiporatlon  either 
on  a  purchase-money  mortgage  or  on  a  real- 
estate  sales  contract.  To  the  extent  that 
these  Interest  rates  may  be  lower  than  the 
contract  rates  the  operating  costs  of  the 
farmers  affected  ■Will  be  reduced.  It  will  cost 
the  Federal  Treasury  somewhat  over  $67,000.- 
000  In  subsidies  during  the  2  years  it  will  be 
effective. 

Similar  statutory  reductions  in  Interest 
rates  have  been  In  effect  since  1933  pursuant 
to  a  succession  of  temporary  acts  of  Con- 
gress. Two  of  these  acts,  one  in  1937.  the 
other  in  1938.  I  returned  without  aproval. 
because,  in  my  opinion,  the  expense  to  the 
Treasury  which  they  involved  was  unjustified 
by  any  benefits  to  be  expected  from  them. 

When  the  2-year  extension,  enacted  In 
1940,  was  approved.  I  anticipated  that  legis- 
lative action  would  be  taken  promptly  to 
r- ::  r  impediments  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Ptcitial  land-bank  system  which  have  made 
It  impossible  for  the  land  banks  to  furnish 
farmers  with  long-term  mortgage  credit  on 
reasonable  terms  without  subsidies  from  the 
F'  ;■  '^il  Treasury. 

r>  :::ng  the  2  years  since  Intervening,  de- 
spite intensive  studies  of  these  problems  and 
sp>eciflc  practical  recommendations  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  based  on  these 
studies,  no  action  has  been  taken  to  mak« 
the   necessary   changes.     As   a   consequence. 
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the  Nation  Is  again  confronted  v...: 
pcsal  to  extend  (or  an  additional 
period    this   costly    method    cl    reduci 
Iv.vrest   costs  to  land  bank  and  Land 
(         r..55ioner    borrowers       Again    It    i 
I.       a  to  make  up.  out  of  public  f\md 
clencles   in   the   income  of  the   Peder 
banks,    which    dfticiencles    would    not 
If  those  banks  were  enabled  to  conduc: 
"operations  at  full  eflBclency. 

The  reasons  why  no  action  has  beer 
to   remedy    the   obvious   defects   In   t^ 
governing  the  functioning  of  these  Im] 
agencies     are     obscure     and     unco: 
There   l«  no  evident  Justification  for 
mg    Indefinitely    upon    the    Treasury 
United  States  an  expense  which  result 
from  failure  to  adapt   the  basis  upon 
the   land   banks  can  operate   to  thp 
of    the    function    they    have    to    pert 
eliminating  from  their  required  struct 
operation."*    costly    procedures    that 
UJ»eful  public  function 

These  are  times  when  every  resou 
be  strained  to  win  this  *.Tr   when  ever 
economy  that   can  be  achieved  :;    :- 
Into  effect,  when  every  useless  ef    •     i 
abandoned    and  when   every  acv 
Improve  the  speed  and  effective:.-- 
tlal  operations  must  be  taken  wlthoui 

On    the    other    band,    I    believe 
necessity  of   providing  farm-mortgage 
on  reasonable   terms    Is  l)eyoncl  ques 
The  present  statutory  reduced  inhere 
expire    on    June   30   of    this    year 
adopts     the     only     Immediately     pra< 
method    of    forestalling   the'r    immm 
ptratlon      Accordingly.    I    ^a' »    npr^' 
despite    the  fact  that  r    r. 
provide  for  obviously  neccisary  .:: 
In     the    structure     and     opera*       - 
agencies  it  would  subsidi/e 

H  R  8315  cannot,  however    be  rek; 
mere  than  a  palliative,  nor  serve  as  a 
for    deferring,    for    a    further    unre. 
period,    the    correction    of   substantia 
defects  m  the  structure  of  the  F»  !♦ 
mortgage   credit   system    that    1, 
necessary    to    throw   upon   the    Trea^ 
~pense«  such  as  those  imposed  by  th 
lation      It   Is  plainly  essential  that 
taken  promptly  to  so  simplify  the  pai 
the  s>-8tem  as  to  eliminate  its  presen' 
ent    inefficiencies,    and    thereby    re 
Treasury   of   the  recurrent   burden  v 
unnecessary  costs. 
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The  New  World  Order 
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mocracy.  When  Americans  were  called 
upon  to  defend  their  Ideals,  there  was  no 
hesitancy.  They  knew  the  purpose  for 
which  they  must  fight,  and  they  knew 
how  to  become  an  integral  part  of  our 
flghtinp  Army  because  the  blood  and  ex- 
periences of  their  forefathers  as  well  as 
their  own  contributions  were  building 
that  Army  to  a  mighty  driving  force. 

The  people  of  America  forge  on  in  the 
great  revolution  for  the  preservation  of 
individual  rights.  We  cannot  all  get  out 
on  the  battle  fronts  and  face  the  Germans 
and  Japanese  in  hand-to-hand  combat 
as  we  might  all  like  to  do,  but  there  is 
a  task  for  each  one  of  us.  Some  of  us 
are  remaining  behind  working  day  and 
night  making  all  kinds  of  sacrifices  to 
maintain  and  supply  the  actual  fighting 
forces.  Our  work  is  unceasing.  Our 
goal  mu.st  be  won. 

Unlike  Nazi-dominated  lands,  no  per- 
sonal gains  of  individuals  or  groups  can 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  advancement 
of  the  people  and  their  aims.  Our  land 
is  our  people.  We  keep  the  oil  flowing 
undisturbed  from  the  fields  of  black  gold 
to  the  throbbing  engines  over  Tokio;  our 
iron  and  steel  keep  rolling  to  the  fac- 
tories, assembly  lines,  and  shipyards 
throughout  the  country;  our  factories 
keep  them  producing,  cur  assembly  lines 
keep  them  flying,  our  shipyards  keep  them 
sailing.  And  what  are  the  factories,  as- 
sembly lines,  and  shipyards,  but  you  and 
I.  the  fellows  who  make  them  breathe  and 
give  them  the  life  to  produce; -the  people 
of  America  whose  breath  is  the  push  be- 
hind the  shell  as  it  explodes  from  the  gun 
which  is  the  handy  work  of  the  people's 
Army  back  home? 

In  the  words  of  Walt  Whitman,  who 
should  be  hailed  for  his  democratic 
awareness: 

This  America  Is  only  you  and  me. 

That  is  exactly  what  our  country  is, 
gentlemen,  you  and  me.  It  is  my  late 
and  dear  friend,  Michael  Edelstein,  of 
this  House.  It  is  Colin  Kelly  giving  his 
life  for  the  Nation.  It  is  Ensign  Seymour 
Epstein,  of  the  carrier  Lexington.  It  is 
*1>  did  from  next  door  who  died  at 
Ba  ,uiii.  It  is  Jim  Jones,  the  ironworker 
who  lives  down  the  street.  It  is  the  Ne- 
gro, Dorrie  Miller,  manning  a  machine 
gun  at  Pearl  Harbor,  That  is  why  this  is 
the  people's  war.  and  that  is  why  it  shall 
be  a  p)eople's  victory  over  the  barbaric 
and  dominating  Adolf  Hitler.  When 
we  attain  the  great  victory  as  ordained 
by  a  just  God  for  the  furtherance  of 
decency,  the  subjugated  people  of  China, 
India.  Norway.  Poland.  France,  and  other 
nation.s  shall  be  freed  from  tyranny  and 
oppression.  We  should  have  a  second 
front  just  as  soon  as  the  Beard  of  Strat- 
egy of  the  United  Nations  decides  the 
moment  is  opportune. 

There  can  be  no  compromise.    There 

vvd:  be  no  negotiated  peace.     The  peace 

oe  dictated  by  our  victorious  people 

n-^  people  of  the  world  should  live 

■:    without  further  wars  and  with 

;^:v  to  the  same  advancement  that 

-.  .A.:r.erica  enjoy.     There  will  be  no 

:   .^dicklgniber,  no  Hirihito,  and  no 

-,     c  v.d-   McCarthy*  Mussolini, 

I    i-:et'  w;:     ■  :>    r^^dlv  with  the  Utter- 

ar.ct-  of  Vic*^  P:--  d-  :.     'AAllacz,  Secre- 

ta:-.   Sinir.'  :   W  .:  .v  a:.d  Senator  James 
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Mead  in  their  philosophies  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  America  are 
united.  Industry  has  pooled  her  secrets, 
men  have  put  down  their  tools  and  left 
their  desks  for  new  jobs  in  the  defense 
of  America.  There  is  no  slacking,  there 
is  no  hesitancy;  we  are  determined  to  be 
victorious.  And  as  each  man  works  dili- 
gently at  his  particular  task,  a  prayer  in 
his  heart  keeps  tempo  with  his  work — 
"the  Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  per- 
ish from  this  earth,"  so  help  me  God! 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  K-^NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1942 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  should 
become  necessary  for  some  future  his- 
torian to  chronicle  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  complete  extinction  of  small  busi- 
ness in  th  s  country,  he  might  secure 
some  valuable  material  from  the  follow- 
ing editorial  statement  by  Harry  L. 
Woods,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Well- 
ington Daily  News.  Wellington,  Kans. 

This  article  uses  the  case  method  of 
demonstrating  Just  what  the  Federal 
Government  itself  is  doing  to  disrupt 
pleasant  and  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employee.  It  points 
out  the  methods  which  are  being  used  to 
destroy  small  business  institutions  and 
to  substitute  in  their  place  big  business 
and  big  labor  as  the  controlling  factors 
in  our  industrial  economy.  So  clearly 
does  this  article  illustrate  just  what  is 
going  on  in  this  country  today  that  I 
commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

This  Congress  has  taken  an  interest  in 
the  small  business  institutions  of  this 
country.  We  have  committees  investi- 
gating the  situation.  We  have  passed 
legislation  designed  to  help  small  busi- 
ness do  its  part  in  connection  with  the 
war  effort  and  to  make  the  adjustments 
which  are  necessary  on  that  account. 
Any  efforts  to  help  small  business,  how- 
ever, which  do  not  take  into  account 
some  mod  flcation  of  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Act  are  bound  to  be  ineffective. 
Action  is  needed  now. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Early  In  February  this  year  a  young  In- 
spector of  the  wage  and  hour  department 
called  and  asked  to  see  my  books.  He  looked 
to  be  about  22  The  books  were  shown,  his 
questions  answered,  he  made  some  notes  and 
went  away.  Some  days  later  each  of  the  14 
employees  received  by  mail  not.ces  asking 
them  to  appear,  no  two  at  one  time,  at  a  local 
hotel  to  answer  his  questions.  He  had  no 
legal  authority  to  command  their  attendance, 
but  the  employees  did  not  know  that  and 
he  did  not  Inform  them. 

The  three  women  employees  were  ordered 
to  appear  at  the  hotel  after  9  p.  m.  (Such 
disrespect  to  women  Is  something  new  in 
American  Investigations.) 
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Each  employee  told  the  inquisitor  that 
there  was  no  complaint  of  conditions  or  wages 
and  they  had  been  fully  paid. 

The  next  morning  he  called  and  handed  me 
a  paper  in  which  I  was  directed  to  pay  money 
to  several  employees  in  sums  ranging  from 
$4.54  to  $109.73.  No  employee  had  claimed 
the  amount  ordered  paid  and  I  had  not  even 
been  constxlted  or  given  a  chance  to  challenge 
the  correctness  of  the  figures.  At  the  order 
to  pay  $4.54  I  had  to  smile  and  said  "that  man 
wouldn't  take  that  money  from  me — he  would 
be  ashamed  to  take  It," 

"Why  would  he  be  ashamed?"  the  young 
Investigator   asked   rather   snappUy. 

"WeU.  I'll  tell  you  v,hy.  Within  the  last 
18  months  I  have  paid  him  probably  more 
than  $200  for  time  when  he  was  not  at  work. 
He  had  one  major  operation  and  was  out  for 
weeks  When  he  car-e  back  he  was  asked  to 
take  it  easy  and  go  home  early  If  he  felt  tired. 
A  week  or  two  after  he  was  fully  recovered  he 
was  stricken  with  fever  and  out  again  for 
another  week.  Some  time  later  he  was  out  a 
week  on  vacation.  But  on  every  one  of  these 
weeks  he  received  his  full  pay.  Now,"  I  asked, 
"do  you  think  he  wouldn't  be  ashamed  to  take 
$4.54  from  me,  especially  when  he  is  not 
claiming  it?" 

At  that,  the  young  inspector  seemed  quite 
upset  and  made  this  amazing  reply:  "Well, 
that's  no  fault  of  the  law — if  he  didn't  work 
you  needn't  have  paid  him." 

He  left  the  order  with  me  and  went  away 
In  about  2  weeks  another  young  man  called 
Just  after  noon  and  said  he  wanted  to  see 
my  canceled  checks  or  other  proof  that  I 
had  paid  the  amounts  ordered,  I  handed 
him  the  order  with  receipt  of  payment 
signed  by  each  employee  and  said,  "but  I 
must  tell  you  that  they  took  no  money. 
They  said  they  had  told  the  first  man  I 
owed  them  nothing;  that  they  would  tear  up 
any  checks  given  them,  and  one  reporter 
said  he  would  feel  that  he  was  a  cheat  if  he 
took  the  money." 

The  young  Inspector  was  quite  put  out  and 
said  that  wouldn't  do.  I  called  the  reporter 
over  and  asked:  "Eddie,  didn't  you  teU  me 
that  I  do  not  owe  you  $109,87.  that  you 
wouldn't  accept  the  money  and  would  con- 
sider yourself  a  cheat  if  you  did?  ' 

"Yes."  said  the  reporter,  "and  an  hour  ago 
this  man  called  me  from  my  lunch  and  was 
trying  to  get  me  to  claim  time  and  a  halt  for 
the  hctirs  I  have  attended  night  banquets  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  night  foot- 
ball and  basketball  games.  I  walked  off  and 
left  him  and  went  back  into  the  house  " 

That  was  too  much.  The  young  man  stood 
up  and  shook  his  finger  at  me  saying.  "You. 
the  employer,  are  satisfied";  then,  turning 
his  finger  on  the  reporter,  said,  "and  you,  the 
employee  are  satisfied."  Then  quite  dra- 
matically tapping  his  breast  with  stiffened 
fingers  said,  "but  we  are  not  satisfied," 

And  then,  plainly  dissatisfied,  he  went 
away,  riding  as  did  the  first  ycung  man  in 
the  precious  car  and  on  the  priceless  rubt>er 
which  the  Government  denies  to  many 
worthy  citizens  who  need  them  to  earn  a 
livelihood. 

Two  or  three  weeks  later  came  a  letter  or- 
dering me  to  appear  at  the  divisional  office  In 
Kansas  City  on  the  coming  Tuesday  for  fur- 
ther grilling.  When  I  reached  that  office  I 
watched  quite  a  number  of  young  men  in 
the  large  room  while  the  telephone  girl  was 
arranging  my  appointment.  Though  it  was 
10  a.  m  of  a  business  day  only  a  very  few 
men  were  working.  Mostly  the  men  stood 
atxjut  in  bunches,  visiting  and  having  a  good 
time.  I  thought  most  of  them  would  have 
looked  fine  In  Army  unLforms. 

My  new  Inquisitor  was  perhaps  40  He 
expounded  the  law  to  me  and  told  me  I  would 
have  to  lay  the  money  I  was  ordered  to  pay 
in  the  hands  of  the  employees  and  change 
my  way  of  handling  the  pay-roll  records. 
Then  I  asked  il  I  could  ask  some  questions. 
He  agreed. 


"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  I  said,  "you  had  no 
authority  to  order  me  to  make  this  266-mile 
trip  to  Kansas  City,  did  you?" 

"No."  he  said,  "I  couldn't  order  you  to 
come  here,  and  I  didn't — it  was  Just  a  sugges- 
tion or  request." 

"Sorry,"  I  said,  "but  it  wasn't  a  suggestion. 
It  was  a  command,  and  If  you  haven't  a  copy 
of  your  letter  I  can  quote  it  to  you — you 
wrote  'It  is  necessary  that  you  appear  at  this 
office.  504  Title  and  Trust  Building,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  on  Tuesday,  April    18.   1942.'  " 

Still  protesting,  he  looked  for  his  letter  in 
the  file  and  when  he  found  it  he  said  "you're 
right.  Mr,  Woods,  and  I  apologize.  It  is 
stronger  than  I  thought  and  I  can  see  how 
you  might  think  it  was  an  order,"  He  also 
admitted  that  he  had  no  power  to  fine  or 
punish  me  In  any  way  His  department  can 
only  report  to  and  ask  action  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  any  action  in  my  case  would 
be  taken  in  the  Federal  court  in  Wichita 
before  Judge  Hopkins, 

I  came  home  and  handed  to  each  employee 
the  exact  amount  ordered  by  the  first  inves- 
tigator, and  each  handed  the  amount  back. 
And  there  the  matter  stands. 

I  believe  the  law  was  enacted  particularly 
to  destroy  city  sweatshops,  and  such  action 
should  have  universal  support.  But  among 
the  small  Industries  that  I  know  anything 
about  there  are  no  sweatshops,  and  between 
employer  and  employee  there  is  a  spirit  of 
friendship  and  intimacy  which  does  not  need 
bureaucratic  inspection  and  regimentation. 
In  such  cases  the  good  these  inspectors  do  I 
suspect  is  very  little,  and  I  do  know  that  in 
some  cases  they  have  done  positive  harm, 
I  know  of  one  small  plant  like  mine  where 
employees  were  paid  when  sick,  had  summer 
vacations,  time  off  on  holidays,  but  the 
wage-and-hour  men  "shook  them  down," 
The  employees  had  made  no  complaint  and 
said  no  money  was  due  them,  but  when 
money  was  put  in  their  hands  they  kept  it. 
Next  day  they  went  on  the  cold-blocded 
wage-and-hour  basis,  and  now  there  is  no 
pay  in  sickness  or  on  holidays  and  no  sum- 
mer vacations  on  pay.  In  the  last  year  the 
emplovees  lost  $200  by  sickness  and  no  vaca- 
tion pay  in  that  plant,  and  the  old  spirit  of 
comradeship  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee is  gone. 

Now,  why  Is  this  army  of  Inspectors  sent 
about  the  country  to  annoy  and  oppress  cer- 
tain small  business  plants  which  they  claim, 
falsely,  are  in  interstate  commerce?  They  are 
not  running  sweatshops,  and  yet  they  are 
abused  and  oppressed  and  their  freedom  vio- 
lated, while  neighboring  firms  operate  their 
plants  without  regimentation.  'Why  are 
women  employees  ordered  to  go  to  hotels  for 
questioning — after  9  o'clock  at  night? 

Why  are  establishments  annoyed  and  op- 
pressed when  no  complaint  is  made  and  the 
labor  relations  are  satisfactory  to  both  em- 
ployer and  employees?  Is  It  for  any  purpose 
other  than  to  build  up  another  expensive 
bureau  and  please  the  labor  racketeers  who 
want  discord  in  all  industry,  large  and  sm.all? 
Many  small  business  men  are  treated  as 
miscreants;  given  frequent  Inspection,  make 
many  reports,  and  are  subject  to  orders  of 
political  bailiffs  who  soon  learn  that  their 
best  weapon  is  the  creation  of  fear.  The 
country  needs  these  small  business  plants 
now  more  than  ever  and  Congress  might  do 
well  to  examine  Into  the  large  number  of 
those  small  plants— yes;  and  large  ones,  too — 
which  are  being  forced  to  quit  business,  and 
see  if  governmental  oppression  and  labor 
racketeering  aren't  responsible  for  a  consid- 
erable part  of  their  troubles. 

And  the  Federal  discrimination  against 
many  small  plants,  especially  small  daily 
newspapers,  furnishes  another  example  of  op- 
pression. The  daily  paper  with  8  employees 
and  1.000  circulation,  pays  the  special  tax  and 
Is  regimented  by  the  wage-and-hour  army. 
His  competitor,  with  7  employees  and  a 
weekly  paper  with  2,900  circulation,  does  not 


pay  the  special  tax  and  is  not  under  wage- 
and-hour  control, 

Inurstate  commerce  is  a  funny  thing.  A 
daily  newspaper  with  1  subscriber  Is  In  In- 
terstate commerce,  according  to  Congress, 
but  a  weekly  paper  with  2.999  subscribers 
Isn't  In  Interstate  commerce. 

The  late  Senator  Sheppard  offered  a  blU 
which  exempted  dally  papers  with  less  than 
3,000  circulation  from  the  wage-and-hour 
law.  The  bill  reposes  In  a  Senate  pigeon  hole. 
Some  day,  maybe  Congress  will  discover  that 
the  labor  laws  are  not  even  wise  for  the  la- 
borer and  will  pass  a  bill  that  is  fair  to  the 
employee,  fair  to  the  employer,  and  fair  to 
the  public  as  well. 
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LXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH   CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1942  ' 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  inserting  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  Honorable  Edcar  A.  Brown. 
State  senator.  Barnwell,  S,  C,  on  June  12. 
1942.  before  the  Regional  Conference  on 
Elmergency  Fiscal  Problems  at  the  Pea- 
body  Hotel,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

At  this  time,  when  we  are  engaged  in 
one  of  the  greatest  struggles  ever  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  a  fight  to  the 
last  ditch  for  the  liberties  for  which  our 
forefathers  fought,  bled,  and  died.  I  con- 
sider this  address  very  timely  and 
appropriate. 

I  feel  sure  that  not  only  the  Members 
of  Congress  but  thousands  of  readers  of 
the  Record  will  enjoy  reading  this  splen- 
did address. 

Obviously  what  is  commonly  called  nnoney 
is  not  the  problem  which  so  deeply  concern* 
us.  Almost  no  actual  coin  or  notes  pass  to- 
day except  for  pay  rolls.  Even  checks  are 
frequently  used  for  wages  and  salaries  and 
passed  on  to  the  merchants  in  trade,  with 
only  a  part  being  converted  into  currency 

What  we  have  to  consider,  then,  is  not  the 
volume  of  currency,  but  the  extent  of  the 
Nation's  credit  What  limit  is  there  to  the 
national  credit?  I  know  that  Congress  has 
decreed  a  limit  to  credit,  but  that  limit  is 
merely  a  matter  of  expediency  Like  any 
other  act  of  Congress,  it  may  be  amended  or 
repealed,  'What  we  are  considering  is  some- 
thing fundamental.  In  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  being  governed  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  Government's  needs,  what  is  the  limit 
of  the  tKDrrowlng  power  of  the  Nation  in  a 
vast  effort  to  save  itself?  I  should  like  to 
say  that  we  are  not  primarily  supporting  a 
program  of  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment acts  for  us  and  formulates  the  program. 
It  provides  the  organized  leadership,  some- 
times reflecting  a  strong  public  sentiment 
which  the  leaders  feel  is  so  truly  the  voice  of 
the  people  as  to  be  compelling  in  Its  weight 
and  force.  What  concerns  us  is  something 
bigger  than  even  the  Government,  It  is  the 
Nation  itself,  for  administrations  may  come 
and  go.  but  the  honor,  dignity,  prestige,  and 
sovereign  integrity  of  the  Nation  transcends 
any  administration  or  any  party.  So  it  is  the 
Nation  we  must  think  about. 

If  making  a  political  appeal,  I  should   call 
for   unstinted    support   of   the   President   M 
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the  leader  cf  the  Nation  Whiit  I  an,  tli.iik- 
InR  ot  this  as  a  question  net  even  of  aolitical 
policy  or  statesmanship  but  of  eccn  )mics,  I 
find  that  the  human  element  enters  ir  What 
would  a  man  give  for  his  soul?  as  led  the 
Master  Tfachrr  who  spoke  the  wl«Joti  of  The 
Infinite  Whut  would  a  man  (?ive  to  save  his 
life?  Thai  is  the  question  bef.  re  us  The 
Nation's  life  and  all  that  It  stands  foi  may  be 
quenched  or  crushed,  like  that  of  st  jrdy  old 
Holland  today  With  that  before  us,  what  Is 
the  limit  of  the  Nation's  credit?  The  re- 
sources of  the  Nation,  not  only  ;-  "  Mlture. 
Ita  Industry.  Its  steel,  wood,  a:    .  ^ut  lis 

manhood  and  womanhood,  its  ttil  shall  we 
then  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  Nation? 
That,  really,  ts  the  question  in  Its  esience. 

Until  we  exhaust  the  coal,  the  Iron,  the  oil.  i 
the  timber  and  every  other  resource  of  land, 
soil.  sea.  and  air.  we  have  not  spent  a, 1  With 
cur  almost  unllmiK-d  resources  in  materials 
and  in  the  Industries,  we  are  s;:ll  an  agri- 
cultural nation  and  are  free  p)eople  born  to 
live  and  fighting  to  live,  and  the  rrs)urces  of 
Buch  a  people  are  indeed  unlimited 

War  has  whelmed  nations  In  b  ood  and 
wrapped  cities  In  flre.  filled  lands  wit  i  lamen- 
tation and  mourning,  but  it  ha=  :\c-  brocuht 
peace  and  happiness  to  a  sli  -  it.   nor 

dried  the  tears  of  one  widow  ..-:  :.  .  :.cd  the 
cries  of  a  single  orphan  How  miny  dark 
leceaics  of  the  earth  has  ngricult  jre  Illu- 
mined with  Its  blessings?  How  mmy  fire- 
sides has  It  lighted  with  radiant  ;ladness? 
How  many  hearts  has  It  made  bucj  aiii  with 
domestic  hope?  Who  ts  It  must  eed  and 
clothe  a  world  of  starving  nations  now  and 
after  the  Great  War— the  farmers  )f  Amer- 
ica Somehow  I  have  always  felt  t  lat  agri- 
culture was  close  to  the  Creator,  and  my 
faith  Is  unshaken  I  believe  that  txlay  ard 
the  everlasting  tomorrows  belong  to  God 
and  He  has  not  abandoned.  negle:ted.  nor 
forgotten  His  world 

I  do  not  apologize  for  bellevln  i  that  a 
people  In  a  righteous  cause  may  "all  with 
assurance    on    unlimited    power  am    an 

orthodox  man  of  affairs  and  I  ;.o  Illu- 

sions about  money.    100  cent>    .  •  a  dol- 

lar, and  no  more  Furthermore.  I  subscribe 
to  the  practice  of  our  fathers  that  a  man 
shall  earn  his  bread  by  the  8we«  t  of  his 
brow  No  fantastic  dreams  have  ertlced  me 
from  the  firm  foundation  on  wliirh  our 
country  was  built:  I  do  not  need  •  nat 

a   nation's   wealth    Is   not    Its   at*  i  .;  >ld: 

why  should  we  not  look  the  trut  -i  in  the 
face;  this  Nation  s  wealth.  In  the  fli  al  analy- 
sis, may  be  the  ability  of  its  farmeis  to  pro- 
duce great  wealth  from  the  soil  even  th.iugh 
every  treasure  burled  in  the  e;\rih  were 
blown  Into  gas  and  smoke 

I  am  not  only  a  very  busy  lawvrr  and  a 
farmer    of    some    proportions,    w.  .      ng 

about  half  of  my  time  in  public  »«.  ..t  1  am 
part  owner  of  a  con8er\'atively  opera  ed  coun- 
try bank  If  I  know  the  ea«tMiti;il!>  <  f  finance. 
It  hna  not  come  from  Harvard  or  ."olumbia 
University  brain  tru»ler«  hut  from  the  hard 
»chot>l  of  exj>erlonce  which  hiu  tivinht  me 
thi»l  while  the  world  respond*  ic  iniMi  of 
visum  It  is  nut  usually  develo^M'd  ly  vuto»< 
arte*. 

It    is    r^    '  ■     '      we    munt    d  ullnnuUh 

between  t;  <  of  uii  li\diN  <1unl  ami 

the  economu-H  ol  *  nation  Like\k  .  a, 
ply  a  diRerent  rule  to  a  naiion  ,  '  <  <■  f 
pear*  and  a  nation  which  la  defnuUnn  Its 
mode  nf  bountiful  and  happy  liviiin  It  to 
)<Me  the  war  would  involve  U^•*  of  our  accua< 
:  freedom  o(  choU"*.  freedom  of  move. 
>iul  fretdom  not  merely  to  aojuire  and 
enjoy,  but  to  iransinil.  then  the  t«lu>i\tlon 
of  every  Ovuicnvable  form  of  weiv;  n  would 
be  a  cheap  price  to  \^y  In  order  .  >.r\e 

the  heritaiie  recelvnt  tT\n\\  our  f.*  ..»i«  \Kho 
have  fouuht  fnm»   time   immrmiuul   to  en 
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equiil.  :i.ai  ihey  are  endowed  by  their  Crea- 
tor with  certain  Inalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  " 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  Prance, 
Belgium.  Holland.  Denmark.  Norway.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Poland?  What  would  any  citizen  of 
the  United  Stales  contribute  to  escape  such 
spoliation  and  thralldom?  Would  not  he 
sacrifice  anything,  everything  that  he  had.  or 
expected,  or  could  earn,  cr  expected  to  earn, 
for  the  peace  and  Joy  of  being  an  unfettered 
American?  Hark  back  to  the  words  of  the 
Immortal  Patrick  Henry,  which  have  inspired 
us  from  boyhood;  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace 
so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  al  the  price  of 
chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  It.  Almighty 
God!  I  know  not  what  course  others  may 
take;  but  as  for  me.  give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death'"  The  menace  of  a  despot  which 
Inflamed  the  American  colonists  was  small  as 
compared  with  the  satanic  ambition  which 
animated  our  enemies  of  today  Our  fathers 
fought  over  a  small  tax.  but  they  proclaimed 
a  principle.  That  Immortal  Virginian  spoke 
the  mind  and  purposes  of  those  dauntless 
spirits  not  only  of  that  day  but  the  attitude 
which  is  ours  today. 

A  question  arises  here:  How  shall  we  get 
the  means  for  carrying  on  the  war?  "Where 
Is  the  money  coming  from?  "  If  we  accept 
In  principle  that  every  resource  of  men  and 
materials,  including  all  that  the  laboratories 
can  evolve  or  the  genius  of  our  people  con- 
trive— how  can  we  reduce  to  practical  terms 
that  thesis  so  that  when  the  Government 
draws  a  check  It  will  always  be  honored  with 
confidence?  Shall  the  Government  realize 
on  Its  supreme  lien  on  our  resources  by  im- 
posing taxes  or  by  issuing  bonds?  Or  shall 
It  exj-ropriate  what  it  needs?  Taxing  can 
be  unequal.  Within  the  limits  of  our  fallible 
minds  we  cannot  devise  any  tax  which  will 
fall  with  equal  wight  upon  all;  we  can  only 
lay  on  what  approximates  an  equitable  Im- 
position  of  burdens. 

In  a  broad,  general  way  we  know  that 
taxes  can  fall  so  heavily  as  to  discourage  pro- 
duction. If  you  tax  a  fartrver  $25  per  bale, 
he  would  not  plant  cotton.  The  net  profit  is 
not  that  much.  We  face  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing return.s.  What  amount  of  taxation  will 
yield  the  largest  revenue?  The  tax  must  not 
discourage  production,  otherwise  the  revenue 
collected  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
tax.  We  are  compelled  to  apply  the  same 
principle  which  actuates  a  manufacturer  in 
fixing  his  prices.  The  highest  price  per  unit 
may  restrict  the  sale,  but  the  lowest  price 
which  will  yield  a  profit  and  open  the  great- 
est pc;8lble  market  will  yield  the  largest  gross 
profit. 

This  thesis  as  I've  considered  It  still  lacks 
that  collectible  aspect  which  Is  called  dollars 
and  cents  Even  if  bonds  are  Issued  they 
must  be  redeemed  eventually,  however  often 
they  may  be  refinanced.  But  the  problem 
calls  for  the  heaviest  burden  of  taxation  con- 
Kinant  with  the  hlahrst  rate  of  production. 
Immediate  taxation  great  enough  to  pro- 
vi(;e  the  means  for  winning  this  w»r.  wwild 
crunh  into  hopele.'^.'.uev  kll  the  entorprbes 
which  tiKlay  ci  ntribute  so  heavily  from  their 
earning*  We  are  oprratlng  at  excesnive 
route— excei<*lve  cixtx  estimated  at  pt^tlbly 
110  00(1  OiK)  000  on  nuthorivations  already 
Mirtcle  I  nr  »d  not  cl.tboiute  on  that,  perhnpa 
it  Is  tiHi  Ute  to  ciiriect  that  trouhle,  which 
like  a  spiral  keeps  pu»hlng  rverythtng  up 
It  may  b<>  one  of  the  pricen  we  pay  for  our 
way  u(  living  but.  as  a  matter  of  ecui>omic« 
even  If  the  c\«t«  were  all  relatively  «»  of  IMU, 
the  total  of  American  war  avithorKatlons 
would  attll  be  today  nt  least  four  tltne«  the 
totiil  of  all  rxpemiuures  Wt  the  American 
participation  In  the  first  World  War  8o, 
In  any  cnar,  the  problem  la  lueicnpnble.  It 
■eemii  to  me  that  we  nvxy  even  now  he  tax. 
tug  more  heavily  than  would  yield  the  max< 
imum  revrnu«,  Experts  may  tell  u*  yet  that 
lower  rntee  would  result  In  larger  groi»« 
itrt.ir*     I  do  not  pmumt  to  say  offhand 


that  such  a  condition  exists;  It  Is  being 
studied  by  Treasury  officials,  no  doubt.  But 
the  full  meastire  of  expendable  credit  can 
be  had  with  complete  confidence  through 
the  Issuance  of  bonds. 

Is  a  bond  ls£Ue  a  nortgage  of  '-he  future? 
Certainly  It  Is.  Just  as  a  man's  private  note 
is  a  Hen  on  his  future.    But  national  finance 
or  State  finance  Is   at   bottom  close  kin   to 
our   private   financing;    a    vast   d  fTerence    In 
degree,  of  course,  but  about  the  .-^ame  l*"  es- 
sence.    We  long  ago  difrerentiate<l  construc- 
tion and  consumption    borrowlnp.     Most  of 
our  people  came  back  from  the  Confederate 
war  and  bought  land  and  mules  on  credit. 
Otherwise  they  could  not  have  produced  the 
bread  and  meat  which  sustained  them  and 
their  families.     All  our  railroads    and  most 
ether  enterprises,  have  drawn     eevily  on  the 
future  for  the  capital  to  deve'.cp  their  plants. 
At  random  I  picked   up  a  financial  Journal 
recently  and  the  first  notice   which   caught 
my  eye  was  one  of  a  bond  issue  of  a  rail- 
road, due  in  the  year  twr  thousand  and  some- 
thing.    If  heavy   Industry  can  diaw  on  the 
future  by  Issuing  bonds  due  60  years  hence, 
for  permanent   Improvements.   b\    the   same 
token  why  should  not  a  free  people  draw  on 
the  future  to  make  permanent   our  way  of 
life?    Is  that  not  the  finest  Investment  that 
the    American    people    could     mike?      Why 
should  we  not  pay  for  this  permanent    in- 
vestment In  human  rights,  over  a  period  of  a 
hundred  years  if  necessary — such  an  invest- 
ment will  pay  dividends  in  liberty.  In  happi- 
ness, and  in  freedom  for  a  thoasnnd  years 
to  come.     We  have  always  reproached  those 
who  dig  Into  the  future  In  ord?r   to  spend 
unproductlvely  at  the  present.    V/e  have  vast 
resources  to  develop,   the   vastest  being  the 
undetermined  reaches  of  the  human  spirit. 
In    order    that    Americans    may    develop    In 
spirit.  In  the  use  of  the  good  thlncs  of  life; 
in  order  that  the  world  may  continue  to  be 
illumined  by  the  light  of  America  we  must 
first    make    sure    our    heritage    of    land,    of 
freedom,  or  opportunity.    Whatever  may  se- 
cure us  against  spoliation,  against  spiritual 
frustration  Is  worth  all  It  may  take,  and  we 
can  safely  carry  It.  If  necessary,  a  hundred 
years. 

We  have  not  ceased  to  grow;  lur  national 
Income  may  expand  until  the  e.ebt  may  be 
carried  without  excessive  strain  If  we  fail, 
we  shall  lose  all  that  we  have  and  carry  even 
greater  burdens.  Let  me  repeat;  I  say  this  as 
a  practical  man.  No  theories  of  Utopia  move 
me  to  speak  so;  nor  am  I  beating  the  drums 
of  patriotic  exuberance.  I  am  speak'ng  so- 
berly, calmly,  and  from  reflectlo:i  as  one  ac- 
customed to  deal  with  hard  real  ties. 

In  principle,  what  I  have  said  applies  to 
States  and  municipalities,  except  that  their 
expenditures  and  commitments  ire  local  and 
are  based  on  the  ordinary  curients  of  life. 
They  may  draw  upon  their  usual  sources  of 
revenue  for  the  most  part.  So  fur  as  the  war 
reduces  their  revenue  they  can  and  should 
nstrench  In  proportion.  Whit  about  a 
larger  State  and  municipal  revenue?  Sound 
flnanclng  indicates  retrenchments  are  necea< 
snry.  Inevitably  a  ict-down  wll  ct.me  when 
the  peace  and  local  governmenu  should  b« 
prepa-ed  to  cushion  that  period  of  readjust- 
ment ror  the  present,  ns  individuals,  as 
States  and  munlclpalitle*,  we  stiould.  wher< 
tvtr  poaalble.  lighten  the  btnden  on  our 
ptcple.  fcr  tho*e  same  people,  i  s  cltlfns  of 
the  Nation,  must  curry  the  tax  lurden  of  th« 
National  CHwernment, 

In  conclusion,  let  mr  say  that  whatever  th« 
drain  upon  th*  resources  of  ou  people  may 
be.  It  l«  my  conviction  that  o  ir  Job  today 
at  whatever  cost  is  to  marshal  ewry  sinrw 
of  farm  and  factory  to  detennf  and  attack; 
to  make  every  nacrifice;  to  repL^te  our  faith 
and  our  heritage  and  to  let  th<  world  know 
wherever  there  Is  spoken  tongue  that  we 
stand  iTudy  to  protect  with  all  our  might 
and  nil  our  human  and  mate'lal  rftouroea 
the  Binerelgnty  and  the  Indtpeudtnc*  Of  th« 
United  Slate*  of  Americft, 
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A  View  of  War  Finances  From  One  ot 
Our  Most  Promirent  State  Tax  AutLor- 
ities 


rXTrN'=^inN    ( iF   RF\!A!:KS 


HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF    CALilOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1942 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
introduce  into  the  Retord  the  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Long,  commis- 
sioner of  corporations  and  taxation  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  a 
nationally  known  authority  in  public 
revenue  matters,  which  appeared  in  the 
April  1942  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Tax  Association. 

I  shall  not  only  introduce  this  article 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  but  for  the 
general  information  and.  I  hope,  edu- 
cation of  all  Members  of  Congress.  It  is 
well  worded  and  contains  conclusions 
that  all  of  us  should  bear  in  mind.  Ours 
is  a  dual  Government  and  the  rights  of 
the  States  should  be  protected  as  well  as 
the  Federal  revenue.  It  will  be  my  end 
to  do  both. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

There  is  much  to  the  argument  that  the 
Federal  Government  proposals  for  added 
revenue  are  unmindful  of  the  requirements 
of  the  States  and  proceed  on  the  theory  that 
the  war  should  be  financed  out  of  whatever 
sources  of  revenue  can  be  readily  seized. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  during  this 
period  there  should  be  abandonment  of  the 
theory  that  you  should  take  only  the  fruit 
each  year,  and  thus  leave  the  tree  to  bear 
more  "fruit,  and  substitute  for  It  the  policy 
of  not  only  taking  the  fruit  but  the  tree 
Itself  as  the  patriotic  way  to  finance  the  war 
at  all  costs  Under  this  policy  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions,  from  which 
stem  the  sort  of  governmental  activity  most 
affecting  the  Individual,  face  a  future  that 
portends  much  readjustment  and  perhaps 
even  the  destruction  of  that  which  has  made 
It  pi^^ssible  for  the  individual  in  this  coun- 
try to  develop  and  make  best  use  of  his 
talents.  While  it  Is  true  that  the  States 
are  left  the  exclusive  richt  to  tax  real  estate. 
It  Is  not  clear  Just  how  the  owners  can  pay 
real -estate  tuxes  sultlclent  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  SUtes  and  their  political  subdivisions 
In  the  face  of  the  enormous  demands  made 
by  the  Federal  Government.  While  under 
some  circumstances  seed  corn  might  well  be 
consumed  to  avert  a  catastrophe,  the  situa- 
tion must  be  indeed  extreme  that  give*  no 
hoed  to  the  future  In  the  urge  to  satisfy  the 
fxt»enclr>s  of  the  moment 

The  States  which  have  resorted  to  Inot^me 
taxation  and  followi^d  the  Federnl  reqtilrr- 
inents  for  rrportlnii,  now  discover  that  credits 
Irnve  the  base  of  the  Ux  shrunken  enor- 
nuivisly.  Moreover  the  absorption  cf  »o 
much  of  the  Inronv  for  the  purpose  of  Fed- 
eral taxation  leave*  the  corporations  with 
lunlti-d  iiti\<^untJ«  which  can  be  rilsiribuied 
In  tl  f  dividends,  and  thus  prevents 

the  b  '  <nd  th^lr  )>olltlcal  rubdivtslons 
from  getting  much  revenue  from  a  tax  on 
the  dividends  received  by  Ineilvlduni  inhnbN 
tants  or  a  tax  on  the  capital  value  of  In- 
tnnvMhlri"  \  T  '  •  '  i "t  inicture  that  ig. 
Worm   \hr  -    '    '!  ■it    ivilmcnl   unhdN 

\  ■     ■  -  -a!    <>.   isi.iK     up  Mu-  KtrmK'th  of   '';>• 

1  -  il'  111    «..    MMiU.n   '     ;^    !■:■   '     llHrlV    to    Hi  it    ■; 

recurring  ibillty  to  pay  <i  ^  «  s  "  '>  'i> 
one  could  expect  fruit  fi>  u.  ;..v..  !..*» 

to  A  largt  txttnt  been  desn 


Sugar  Rat  oning 
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or 


We  are  all  happy  to  give,  give  up  and  -   «- 
alike,  but  not  as  this  is  being  done,  and  we 
want  you  to  know  we  are  back  of  you  to  do 
whatever  can  be  done. 

Thank  you. 


HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1942 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
fairly  reliably  informed  that  the  War 
Producaon  Board  has  just  completed  a 
set  of  statistics  shewing  that  as  of  De- 
cember 31  next  this  ("ountry  will  have 
3,400.000  tons  of  sugar  available  for  con- 
sumption and  that  2  000.000  tons  is  a 
fairly  sound  carry-over  at  any  time.  If 
the  administration  of  the  sugar  program 
permits  the  fruit  crops  of  this  country 
to  spoil  as  they  are  new  doing  and  we 
wake  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  no 
fruit  and  with  the  sugar  on  hand,  the 
Administration  will  have  to  carry  that 
burden.  There  will  be  no  rea.son  why 
the  people  should  place  the  responsibility 
on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hav?  reason  to  assume 
that  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
ship  goods  away  from  our  continent,  and 
when  those  ships  return  they  should  cer- 
tainly bring  back  cargoes  of  sugar,  man- 
ganese, and  other  essential  and  critical 
food  and  war  supplies  in  raw  form.  Of 
course,  if  it  is  assumed  that  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  operate  ships  along  our  shore 
line  and  to  and  from  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico,  then  just  how  are  we  to  win  this 
war?  A  lot  of  explanation  will  have  to 
be  given  to  our  people  about  this  matter. 
Too  much  fruit  is  spoiling  and  going  to 
waste.  The  total  tonnage  of  sugar  re- 
quired to  accommodate  the  commercial 
and  home  pack  of  fruits  is  so  small  com- 
pared to  the  total  amount  of  supar  now 
on  hand  in  the  United  States  that  it  is- 
poor  administration  to  let  food  crops  In 
the  form  of  fruit  go  to  waste  to  maintain 
a  large  supply  of  sugar  in  form  of  visible 
stocks.  Preserve,  can,  and  jell  the  fruit 
through  the  use  of  sugar  and  then  you 
have  both  fruit  and  sugar,  for  if  the  fruit 
is  lost  you  just  have  the  sugar.  Some  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  housewife  are  illus- 
trated by  the  letter  I  have  today  received 
from  a  citizen  of  my  district  aJid  which 
I  quote: 

8aci>  -a    M  CM.,  June  ?9.  1942. 
Representative  CnAwroKD. 

DxAX  Sn»:  Your  rectmt  article  on  augar 
prompted  me  to  write  you  but  yesterday's 
anicle  was  a  "must,'  which  I  am  enclosing. 

I  have  c  family  of  six  and  feel  I  must  can 
all  I  can  to  do  the  bi?si  by  my  family,  as 
children  range  in  aj;e  I  years  to  Hi  years  I 
am  planning  on  cannlmi,  as  in  previous  years, 
around  500  quart*  I  am  allowed  40  pounds 
for  ihle  yew  and  only  a  few  Jan  left  from 
last  year 

Alao  board  lauglu  at  people  for  asking  for 
■ug«r  for  peaches  and  itrawbernes.  but  can- 
not give  A  way  of  canning  ih«  m  .o  bo  palat< 
able  without  sugar, 

One  person  aaking,  «'hen  boarti  wa«  out  of 
hinnkii  for  eomt  way  ot  getting  nugar  to  do 
vv  I  rrriee  that  w«r«  ooming  In  ••'ajton.  Isdy 
on  iHuiid  naid  ahe  neeer  did  them  as  ahe  d  d 
not  ciii-e  for  them,  to  lady  Inquiring  aaid  "So  if 
(,   :  )(     ■     1.  \  t  can't  do  ihem "    She 

I;.  >iers,  grlnard,  and  aatd 

Ihf)      w       no  blanks  and  after  th«y  would 
hH\^   ...  :..  11  would  taltc  10  or  14  dayi  bofort 
I   ^hF'd  get  her  allotment, 


Jja'ss  c:  Hon,  J.ix«;s  A..  F::r'py 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON    MARTIN  J    KPNNPDY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1942 

Mr.  '"..M  TIN  J.  KENNEEV  ! '. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  the  Honorcbb  James 
A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the  United  Service 
Organizations  corporations  committee, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Monmouth  County 
United  Service  Organizations  war  fund 
campaign  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J..  June  24. 
1942: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it 
is  a  privilege  to  be  here  In  Asbury  Park  this 
evening  and  represent  the  United  Service 
Organizations  at  the  opening  of  the  Mon- 
mouth County  United  Service  Organizations 
war  fund  carnpaign  for  $95,000.  This  sum 
has  been  agreed  uoon  as  Monmouth  County's 
quota  of  the  $32,000,000  needed  by  the  United 
Service  Organizations  during  the  coming  year 
to  maintain  Its  510  clubs  and  255  emaller 
units  already  in  operation,  and  to  service  200 
additional  clubs  required  to  keep  pace  with 
our  rapidly  expanding  armed  forces,  which 
are  exoected  to  number  six  to  eight  million 
men  in  the  Army  and  1.000.000  men  In  the 
Navy  by  1&43. 

To  extend  Its  high  standard  of  service  to 
an  army  and  navy  of  this  size  Is  a  great 
challenge  to  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions. But  the  challt !  .  «  s  further  than 
that  It  goes  also  to  <  American  people, 
for  the  United  Service  Organizations  Is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  their  volimtary  conlrlbu- 
lions 

I  am  able  to  assure  you  from  personal 
knowledge,  that  the  United  Service  Organi- 
zations is  an  efficient  organization,  operated 
throughout  on  a  sound,  businesslike  basis, 
affording  maximum  service  to  men  In  uni- 
form of  every  dollar  contributed.  Indeed, 
what  amazes  me  Is  the  fact  that  the  United 
Service  Organizjitions  is  able  to  stretch  Its 
doUarb  so  far  that  the  actual  opcralU\g  casta 
represent  but  2  cenU  a  day  per  soldlei  or 
Bul'or  This,  I  learned.  Is  largely  made  poe- 
sible  by  the  400.000  volunteers  who  parUcl- 
paie  In  United  Service  Organisations  pro* 
grama, 

Ym;  the  United  Service  OrganlsaUona  will 
do  lla  part  If  It  Is  given  tlie  money  It  needa. 
I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  the  Amer- 
lean  peop!f  are  generously  rallying  to  the 
support  of  the  United  Service  Organ  sa lions 
var  fund  campaign  with  their  time  and  with 
their  dollars  Already  2!t2  onrnp^ilRn  e^m- 
mItbeM  Vhroufhout  the  Nation  ha\e  com« 
plated  thvlr  quotas,  including  such  citien  aa 
Memphis,  Buffalo.  Cincinnati,  and  IV>che*i«r. 
Many  amaller  cltloa  and  aoorca  of  couullM 
have  KMChed  their  goala.  In  Delaware. 
luO.OOO  has  been  oonUibuted  \\v  ;  '  yuxj- 
rrll  deciU'Mlnns  of  1  hour's  pay  pi  >  ^  for 
^  \K,  ,  I '    ;  .         '!      I   .  ployeen. 

I;  u,.;i  tl.  .■  I!  .  n  60  percent  ol  United 
Service  Orpantsations'  goal  for  the  spring 
mmpttU'ii  tusF  l)rrn  subacrihrri  But  00  la  not 
; vM     ;i  ....  I    not    Ir-    i.    ■>   >       We   must 

!   :    <   t'    ::,.  n.>  >  :     v  ;":.<.    '■    all    OVW   tilt 

t  you  good 

ptoplt  of  A  I      '  '  ■  iiinouth  County 
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will    not    be    content    with    ar.y    perpeniage 
Cgtire  less  than   100      Am  I  correct "^ 
I  almost  think  that  the  best  way 
Impress  you  with  the  importance  cf  ? 
ing  United  Service  Organization- 
letting  you  know  what  the  servlcf  ;;;< ; 
•elves  think  of  It— on  the  principle 
best  advertisement*  came  from   "sat 
lomers  "    Recently  at  United  Service 
zations    headquarters    In    the    Emp  ' 
Buildintc  I  was  shown  an  amazing  d 
I  called  It  a  document  for  want  of 
word      Actually.  It  consisted  of  a  co 
of  remarks  written  by  service  men  and 
In  Ruest  books  which  are  kept  at  man? 
Service  Organizations  clubs 

VThy  did  these  comments  seem  so 
cant  and  revealing  to  me?     Because 
note  struck  more  often  than  any  other 
Idea  of  "'home  "     What  these  fine  yu 
look  for  Is  some  substitute  for  the 
family    and    friends    they    have    left 
They  crave  It  with  a  deep  and  unders 
hunger      Homelike  surroundings,  so 
that  reminds  them  of  home  is  what 
permost  in  their  hearts.     The  United 
Organizations  supplies  these  "second 

Let  me  read  you  a  few  of  these 
Many  of  them  go  like  this. 

•The  United  Service  Organizations 
like  home  to  me  " 

Another     "I  struck  home." 

Still   another.     Let  me  move  In. 
like  home  " 

And  so  on     There  are  scores  like  t^at 

All    comments    aren't    from    serv 
Listen   to  this  one  from   a  mother 
visited  her  son  In  camp; 

"Your   kindness   to   my  boy  will 
forgotten  " 

My  point  in  reading  these  commeii 
leave   with    you    the   same    Impression 
talned    from    them— that    what    the 
men  look  for  when  off  duty  Is  a  secorKl 
Remember  that  they  have  changed 
from  civilian  life  to  the  routine  diJc 
life    of    men    under    arms       It    is    a 
wrench    In    living    habits       We   don  t 
psychologist  to  tell  us  that  it  means 
of  adjustment.    Our  men  are  not  s:ss 
don't    want    to    be    coddled       Wake 
Bataan    Corregldor    Coral   Sea    and 
have  proven  what  stuff  our  men  are 
On  the  contrary    I  think  it  is  ver>' 
our  men  are  home-loving,  that  hem 
sotjlier  expressed  it.  "always  strikes 
chord  In  our  hearts  " 

That  longing  may  be  silent  at  time^ 
Is  always  present      Whenever  the 
Government   reservations  on  a  few 
a  few   days'  leave,  they  m.ay   not   cc 
define  it  to  themselves  as  such,  but 
what  they  do.  they  are  seeking  some 
go    some  activity  or  association  that 
or  more  elements   that   make   up 
When  I  used  this  word   •home'   I  do 
literally  a  space  within  four  walls. 
Is  more  than  a  mere  structure      V'ar 
menta    comb;ne    to    make    up    what 
home    life — the    spirit    and    love 
there,    family   members,   fnonds,   anc 
bors  who  come  and  go.  sociability  anc 
tion  within  easy  reach      Al!  these 
In  my  mind  when  I  spjcak  of  home  in 
tion  with  service  men  and  the  Unltec 
Organizations 

A  remark  by  a  soldier,  reported  tc 
lustrates  what  I  mean  when  I  say  t 
Ice  men  seek.  In  different   forms 
ments    that    constitute    home       Thi 
was  shy      He  didn  t  talk  easily  to 
A  volunteer  hostess  at   a  United  Sor 
gan'.zation  club  noticed  him  sitting  a 
began  to  talk  to  him.     Once  the 
started,  he  told  all   in   one  brf».irh 
family,  his  girl,   his    .v  j:  k     i:  ci    h; 
before  he  V'.nrcl  tho  ~tr'.  ,i''      .A' 
an    hour    ':.':•    ^  lii.er      -.v  'r.     \    . 

I'    n'.,-iv   -e-'r-.-.   s'-':':.^'f   'l',\'    a    >■  .  '..'■.    ■.,...   <-'. 
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stranger  for  listening  to  him.  But  I  am  told 
that  this  Is  by  no  means  unccanmon  at 
United  Service  Organizations  clubs.  Perhaps 
in  the  coming  days  you  might  think  of  this 
lonesome  soldier  and  many  of  his  comrades 
and  remember  that  your  dollars  may  allow 
others  :o  say  "thanks  for  the  conversation." 

Obviously,  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions cannot  replace  the  home.  It  does  not 
claim  -0  do  so.  It  does  try — and  magnifi- 
cently succeeds — to  provide  as  many  as  pos- 
sible ol  the  different  elements  that  make  up 
the  klrd  of  life  to  which  our  men  have  been 
accustomed  before  they  entered  service.  This 
Is  don*  by  a  variety  of  services  designed  to 
reach  men  in  uniform  wherever  they  may  be 

Since  the  clubs  are  the  heart  and  pulse  of 
United  Service  Organizations  service,  let's 
consider  them  first.  Eighteen  months  ago 
there  were  no  United  Service  Organizations 
clubs  Today,  a  great  network  of  510  clubs 
and  255  smaller  units  extend  from  Alaska,  all 
across  the  country  from  coast  to  coast,  down 
into  the  Canal  Zone  and  Into  the  Caribbean 
Thirty-one  of  these  clubs  are  on  offshore 
bases 

The  men  turn  to  these  clubs  as  they  would 
to  neighborhood  clubs  back  home — a  place 
where  they  can  freshen  up  In  the  showers, 
lounge  and  do  nothing,  shoot  a  game  of  pool, 
read,  write  home,  have  a  bite  at  the  snack 
bar.  whatever  their  mood  of  the  moment  may 
inspire.  They  may  also  take  part  in  various 
hobby  classes — metal  and  woodwork,  art 
classes,  and  photo  clubs.  But  what  they  want 
most  of  all  Is  to  regain  touch  with  civilian 
life  This  Is  an  Indispensable  part  of  United 
Service  Organizations  service.  More  than  1,000 
civil. an  volunteers  assist  in  programs  at  e%-ery 
United  Service  Orginizatlons  operation— in 
games,  parties,  dances,  and  so  on.  In  other 
words,  the  resourceful  club  director  plans 
activities  to  meet  the  different  tastes  and  in- 
terests of  men  taken  from  all  walks  of  life. 
One  thing  the  boys  seem  unanimous  about  is 
girls,  girls,  and  still  more  girls  for  dancts 
and  sociability 

The  public  hardly  realizes  that  many  thou- 
sands of  service  men  are  constantly  traveling 
on  leave  or  furlough  or  on  special  duty  Par- 
ticularly since  Pearl  Harbor,  large  bodies  of 
troops  have  been  moved  by  the  railroads. 
For  these  traveling  men  in  uniform  the 
United  Service  Organizations  Inaugurated  a 
special  serviCe — trocps-in-transit  lounges. 
You  may  have  seen  them  set  apart  in  rail- 
road or  bus  stations.  In  47  cities  the  service 
men  know  what  that  friendly  United  Service 
Organizations  sign  means.  It  means  a  com- 
fortable lounge  of  their  own.  with  reading  and 
writing  material  and  an  information  service 
which  supplies  tickets  to  shows  and  invita- 
tions to  dinners  and  dances  in  private  homes. 
Incidentally  this  service  is  operated  by  the 
National  Travelers  Aid  Association,  a  member 
agency  of  United  Service  Organizations. 
The  other  'member  agencies  are  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associat.on.  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  the  Salvation 
Army  the  National  Catholic  Community 
Service,  and  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board 

The  problems  which  United  Service  Organ- 
izations workers  have  to  meet  at  troops-ln- 
transit  lounges  are  of  infinite  variety,  but 
whatever  they  may  be.  the  girls  have  an 
answer  ready 

One  day  a  husky  soldier  approached  the 
information  desk  and  said  that  he  was  on 
several  days'  leave.  "What  would  you  like  to 
do?"  the  United  Service  Ort'an.zations  worker 
asked  '•Well,  mam."  the  srldier  replied.  •'I've 
teen  a  farmer  all  my  life  and  Id  sure  like  to 
milk  some  cows  and  shuck  corn."  Impossi- 
ble? Not  for  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions A  farm  was  located  for  that  boy  where 
he  spent  3  happy  days  milking  cows  and 
shucking  corn 

But  there  are  other  service  men  stationed 
outside  of  cantonments  that  the  United  Serv- 
1  e    O'g  ir.izations   has   not   forgotten.    Fol- 
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lowing  Pearl  Harbor,  units  of  men  were  placed 
on  detached  guard  duty  along  both  coasts, 
manning  antiaircraft  and  coast  artillery  bat- 
teries and  serving  at  observation  posts.  These 
outposts  are  far  from  habitations.  The  men 
get  leave  infrequently  and  life  is  pretty  dull. 
But  it's  brighter  when  the  United  Service  Or- 
ganizations' mobile  service  truck  pulls  up 
with  portable  movies,  books  and  magazines, 
and  good  things  to  eat,  supplied  by  women 
from  the  surrounding  community.  Over  100 
United  Service  Organizations  mobile  units 
work  in  and  out  of  these  coastal  outposts 
bringing  cheer  and  a  bit  of  home  to  the  lonely 
sentinels   guarding   the   homeland. 

It  may  be  news  to  some  of  you  that  the 
United  Service  Organization,  through  the 
whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  entertain- 
ment world,  is  conducting  the  largest  single 
theatrical  enterprise  on  record.  It  is  being 
done  by  the  United  Service  Organization 
affiliate — United  Service  Organization  camp 
shows.  Fifteen  companies  are  now  touring 
225  Army  camps  and  Navy  bases,  playing  to 
a  total  of  50.000  service  men  a  night,  six 
nights  a  week,  free  of  charge.  Smaller  units 
play  at  embarkation  centers,  military  hos- 
pitals, warships  In  port,  and  overseas  bases. 

I  hope  in  these  few  minutes  I  have  been 
able  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  variety, 
extent,  and  nature  of  United  Service  Organi- 
zation services.  They  all  bring  me  back  to 
the  point  I  made  at  the  beginning  of  this 
talk.  Several  million  young  men  have  left 
their  homes.  Several  million  more,  in  all 
probability,  will  leave  their  homes.  The  mis- 
sion of  the  United  Service  Organization  is  to 
reach  these  men  in  the  wide  variety  of  their 
services,  wherever  they  may  be,  and  try  to 
recreate  for  them  some  semblance  of  a  "sec- 
ond home."  I  need  not  tell  you  how  im- 
portant this  is  for  our  national  welfare.  So 
it's  up  to  us — all  of  us — to  have,  so  to  speak, 
another  home  beside  our  own — but  on  the 
giving  end.  We  can  do  that  by  contributing 
generously  to  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tion war  fund  campaign  so  that  the  United 
Service  Organization,  in  our  name,  may  pro- 
vide that  second  home. 

The  service  men  who  were  civilians  during 
United  Service  Organization's  campaign  last 
year  are  perhaps  in  a  better  position  than 
any  others  to  appreciate  the  Importance  of 
contributing  to  United  Service  Organization. 
Listen  to  what  one  soldier  wrote  in  a  United 
Service  Organization  club  guest  book: 

"I  chipped  In  a  buck  for  the  United  Service 
Organization  campaign  before  I  enlisted  and 
boy.  oh  txjy.  I've  gotten  it  back  a  thousand 
times  over  since  I've  been  in  service." 

I  submit  these  words  to  the  people  of  As- 
bury  Park  and  Monmouth  County  with  the 
suggestion  that  you  take  them  to  heart  and 
ponder  over  them,  and  then  do  what  your 
heart  tells  you  to  do.  I  am  sure  your  heart 
will  have  but  one  answer — ^give  to  the  United 
Service  Organization. 


The  (jfeat  l'M!trihuti():i  ot  the  1943 
Reclamat.on  {'rygrdiu  Toward  Winning 
the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


}!nN   CHARLES  H,  LE.AVY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1942 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
2  I  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  new  and  pressing  demand  which  the 
war  in  the  Pacific  is  making  on  the  econ- 
omy of  the  western  half  of  our  country. 
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I  stressed  cur  dependence  on  irr.gaitd 
agriculture  and  th"  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation program  to  step  up  food  and 
fiber  production,  .^-tabil'z.e  output  by  re- 
moving the  ups  and  ii(  -.vas  of  flood  and 
drought,  and  ov.  :t>ni'  ci- fu  .t  r.i  h-s  in 
food  and  certain  la  v  r/i.'ti;ai-  whose 
shortaf^e  wiiuUi  impi-dt  succ^^.^lul  prose- 
cution of  the  war. 

Repeatedly  I  have  pn:pha-i/:  d  li.e  vital 
place  of  power,  ai^o.  m  the  nrah'-ijle-pur- 
poi€  projects  of  the  Bureau  ol  Reclama- 
tion. These  projects  not  only  conserve 
water  for  irrigation  and  domestic  and 
industrial  use  but  tht-y  insure  electric 
energy  for  the  production  of  arms,  am- 
munition, airplanes,  ships,  and  other  war 
material.  The  march  of  events  has  given 
power  precedence  over  other  considera- 
tions for  the  moment,  but  power  itself 
di.^tributes  a  beneficial  harvest  which  is 
{\Ku:f-  reaped  in  later  food  and  fibtr  pro- 
duction 

I  have  panicipati'd  m  the  txi^-tuied 
h<  .irnias  of  the  subcommittee  on  tl^.e  De- 
{  i:'n:f:.'  of  the  Interior  appropriation 
b.i;.  wh.ch  Congress  has  ju.=;t  approved. 
Afte:  r'-v:e'A;ng  the  record  presented  at 
these  hearings,  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  there  is  no  other  nonmili- 
tary  program  before  this  Congress  which 
can  make  such  a  varied  contribution  to 
the  winning  of  the  war  as  that  embodied 
in  the  reclamation  section  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  irrigation  with  its  nral- 
tlple  achievements  contributes  directly 
to  the  war  program.  I  accept  any  chal- 
lenge that  this  is  not  so.  Here  are  some 
actual  illustrations  of  what  reclamation 
means  to  the  war  effort. 

First.  The  country  is  facing  a  shortage 
of  rubber.  Automob  ir  *  :e,s  have  been 
rationed.  The  30.000  000  American  mo- 
torists can  get  along  without  their  cars, 
no  doubt,  but  what  of  the  rubber  needs 
of  our  ships,  tanks,  and  artillery?  Re- 
cently, the  Congress  recognized  guayule 
as  about  our  only  feasible  domestic  source 
of  pure  rubber.  The  committee  hearings 
on  the  guayule  bill  have  revealed  that 
irrigated  lnnd-^2  ono  ofio  :,,:;.  .  of  it — will 
be  needed  to  a-  ';■.*  an  aaequate  supply 
of  this  rubber  Oi::v  'hrough  the  recla- 
mation program  can  this  land  be  made 
available  in  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Tt  x  i- 

Second.  Every  household  in  'h-  N;i- 
tion  is  already  aware  of  'h>-  y^w-.'  i:  :v\ 
sugar.  Irrigated  Ltnri  n  w  produces  75 
percent  of  the  continental  supplv  rf 
sugar.  If  we  are  to  try  to  m- »-'  >  u:  ;:'  e  i- 
and  those  of  onr  Un:**d  N;!'i -n  Allies, 
more  irrigated  land  mu«*  bt  nradi-  avail- 
able for  beet-suear  prt  du:  t;.  r.  Irricated 
land  to  meet  ib-  .-uf:ar  defrcu-ney  car.  b. 
made  availabb  :hrf  ueh  pr(\i.T'<  m  Ne- 
braska. South  Dakota,  Nor'h  Daknta, 
Col-rad(^  ■Wyon:!ne  Utali  M-rvana,  Ne- 
vada. Oregon.  Cahfcrnia,  and  my  own 
State  of  Washington. 

Third.  When  its  wa-r:  M;;-;p!v  fa:l.  d 
Hnng  Knng  fell.  Mun:i'.pa!  wa'-r  sup- 
pl:e^  ;tr*>  needed  in  straU'f iraiiy  loca'cd 
areas  nf  !!..■  West  lor  '^ar  industries, 
military  concentrations,  and  th.  civilian 
P' l.-u:,tiion.  Projects  under  con-':u'  'i'  n 
in  Uiitii  California,  and  Soutli  UiKota. 
if  spe'  :<  o  :  m  meet  emergencies.  I  P'  iit 
to  wriat  thr  Bv.  i,;lu-  ;;  Uam  .^v^'a-ni  en  tba,' 


Colorado  River  ha.^  accomphshtd  in  as- 
suring municipal  water  supplies  for  the 
people  and  industries  of  Los  Angeles  and 
12  other  cities  of  southern  California. 

Fourth.  There  is  a  world  power  race, 
and  rt  el  imation  is  helping  us  forge 
ah:  ad  Dvi;  ,ng  the  past  year  the  installed 
capacity  of  hydroelectric  power  plants 
on  reclamation  projern<:  increased  one- 
tlmd.  More  than  l,:^:MiCOO  reclamation 
kilowatts  are  b.:'l  ;u  w  ainst  the  su- 
periority of  the  Ax;^  PwA^rs  in  the  pro- 
duction of  electric  energy.  By  speeding 
lip  th.'  Mtlamation  schedule,  this  ca- 
p..e;'y  can  be  doubled  by  1944  to  2.789.- 
6GJ  kilowatts,  and  500  ODO  more  kilowatts 
can  be  made  availabl.   b>  i:  4'r 

Power  is  the  crux  ol  :ba  'Aai  program 
in  th.-  Wr.-t  ;t!  the  moment.  The  Fed- 
eral P>  we;  C  n^rr.i.'^.'^ion's  reports  show 
that  fcv   1943  tb.irf   will  be  a  deficiency 

:\  *li  Ph(  iftc  coast  alone  of  more  than 
8'Tooo  kib  waM.^.  In  this  area  and  m 
*!>  mt'  i:r.'  ii-v.-.m  States,  critical  poW'  r 
shortages  can  b<'  met  only  through  ad- 
difiona]  in.'^tallation.'^  at  Boulder  Dam  and 
Grand  Cculf'^  a::d  the  completion  of 
other  projects  under  construction. 

POWER    REVENUES    FOR   THE    BUREAU 

Needed  for  the  war  now.  experience 
shows  that  these  installations  will  be 
profitable  later.  Plants  on  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  projects  last  year  yielded 
gross  revenues  of  $9  474,474.  This  came 
from  an  output  of  4.200.000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electric  energy. 

H  r.  a  1  Dam  alone  accounted  for 
S4. 760  000.  from  the  sale  at  the  plant  of 
3.200.000  000  kilowatt-hours,  despite  the 
lower  •  •.*  rn'  rates  instituted  last  May 
by  the  B  ild'^r  Canyon  Adjustment  Act 
of  1940  Af  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  too, 
with  only  two  small  generators  installed 
in  March  1941  and  the  first  great  108  000 
kilowatt  machine  in  operation  only  since 
October,  power  revenues  are  being  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury — receipts  totaled 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

The  installations  at  Grand  Coulee  and 
Boulder  Dams  and  the  initial  operations 
at  Parker  Dam  power  plant  this  fall  are 
expected  to  double  the  output  of  Bn'-eati 
of  Reclamation  power  plants.  By  hr 
end  of  the  year  the  Bureau  will  have  in- 
stalled 1.620,462  kilowatts  which  will  have 
a  potential  output  of  more  than  12,000,- 
OOi*  (MO  kb'.'.. if -hours  annually  with  the 
gLiii  lutA^rc  lunning  a  full  12-month 
period.  The  revenue  returned  to  the 
United  States  will  be  increased  propor- 
tionately. 

I  shall  discuss  the  power  program  more 
in  detail  under  individual  project  or  re- 
gional headinp."; 

The  Burta-a  ef  R>clamation  dunng 
1942  is  prtp.iied  ••i  .supply  wat- r  to 
nearly  .5  000  000  aen^  (,[  irrigated  land 
for  fu.'d,  foiag.  ,  a:;d  fiber.  About  half 
of  this  acreage  is  ta  v.  :..,:\d  vxhich  has 
b;*"n  brought  into  .  ■;:•  .wr -i  ai  under  the 
40- y,,;:  reclamataii  \j:  K:\xrr..  The  re- 
niainc  r  i.<  made  up  of  areas  tha'  ve-  :e 
iraiib  q aatcli  irrigated  by  other  sy^^tLms 
01  f  !  ther  reasons  have  been  provided 
with  supplemental  water  supplies  to 
maintain  their  productiveness. 

We  ait  n  v  devoting  ourselves  to  the 
piodueiion   cf   planes,  i;,;nk>,   and   puns. 


but  let  tliere  be  no  r-ueful  hmd'iight 
about  food.  The  time  may  come  when 
food  of  itself  will  swing  the  tide  of  vic- 
tory, and  the  meats,  dairy  products, 
vegetables,  and  fruits  of  western  irri- 
gated regions  will  be  more  imp  rt  ant 
than  bombs  and  bullets. 

Already  reclamation  land  is  doing  Its 
bit.  Pi(  i.(!>  praduced  enough  sugar 
beet,';  in  1941  ti  .-  ij-ply  the  dietary  needs 
of  an  army  it  5  000.000  soldiers.  This 
yt  .:  {::>■  i,iroduction  w;l!  p:a  bablv  be  :n- 
C!<  a>i-;„:  i:ra'-third.  Ex'<  :::'a'.:,  ,a  ;::  a:,i- 
tion  facilities  as  pro  v,  ad  iO, 
have  just  pa-s,«ed  will  ri.'i.b.- 
output,  providrd  b.t>a  e.^n  o 
harvest  the  crop  ard  m  r-  1 
built  to  process  ti.e  b<  •  •.« 
Colorado 'Big  Thon-:t>.rn  paa 
its  new  wat'-t'  sut-plv  av;.i:l: 
greate."-! 
C(  un'ry. 
Faetorv 
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Tla    H(.!U:>o  is  familiar 
licm.bi  ing  feature  of   'i- 
program  which  provid'  ; 
beneficiaries  must  rep av 
rigation  construction  ::\ 
Record  shows  that  more  t 
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of  the  costs  of  facilities  in  operation  in 
1941  had  been  repaid. 

CONSTRUCTION    PROGRAM 

Projects  now  under  construction  can 
bring  2,500,000  acres  of  new  land  into 
production.  Included  in  this  area  is  land 
which  would  permit  reclamation  to  more 
than  triple  sugar-beet  output.  There 
will  also  be  a  million  or  more  acres  of 
land  which  can  be  easily  adapted  to  the 
production  of  the  guayule  rubber  plant. 

Projects  in  the  program  will  also  pro- 
vide a  supplemental  water  .^^uprly  for 
about  6,000.000  acres  of  land  anca  i  pri- 
vately constructed  irrigation  systems 
threatened  with  water  shortage.  In 
this  area  are  large  acreages  where  pro- 
duction of  yr,a.Ai  b-  ^  •-  is  curtailed  by  low 
wat'r  s'lppb*  i^l  :her  areas  which  can 
0'  n.ao    ...iibal    :    :  suayule  production. 

C'.  mm.^i-taa  Pap-  it  t ;  a  Bureau  of 
,  iia.s  txpluiHca  ti..  the  com- 
the  construction  program  of 
j-  lbie"a><''d  an  mei  ra.-;':e  'he 
PwWc;  I  apat.  ity  netaea  ;  i  v,',.ii  A.'.r-.jush 
the  pov..  r  P  atures  ot  n  ■aba i  a -purpose 
projects  are  being  pu,^h-d  b  r'«a:c  laiad- 
ly,  they  are  being  follow  d  uy  ur.gat  on 
features. 

All  const  ra  in  work  fa  ubab  funds 
are  provided  :n  tbi-  a;;;a ,  ;a  a.'.,  n  bill 
for  the  fi^ia,!  y  ar  la4.-;  b.  -  .ilea- ■.-.•i:  as 
the  ultimate  objeciivi.  S  'iiir  "1  tram 
may  mean  p<-^wer  fir<t.  bat  a,!  (d  th.  rr. 
will  nv'an  fo(td  and  la' anc:-  aiiG  .i  a>  l.a  t  : 
The  appropriatiori.^  f..r  jjri  }■■<:{$  wiach 
have  no  p.,aviT  ft 
Bureau  to  p:*^  - 
to  maintain  fi  la 
have  force,'-  a',  .a, 
st ruction  wla  a 
that  tim*^.  mark 
V,  ill  enna- 

Urtd.  r  tb-   194: 
apijrcvrd  by  ih-^ 
tan    facilities   for   the   Gila    project   in 
Arizona,  the  Tucumcari  project  in  New 
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MfX  CO,  fhp  Lutjert-Altixs  project  ir.  Okla- 
homa, the  Roza  division  of  th^  f  k  -na 
project  In  Wa-hingion.  and  the  K  •  .  k 
and  the  RiVeitnn  projects  in  V,y  rr.,ng 
will  be  advanced.  M^n'^r  imv*-  • -n-.Lnts 
are  planned  on  the  }r  :  i;:i  ;:  •  ct  in 
Utah  and  the  Owyhee  project  in  Oregon- 
Idaho. 

Multiple-purpose  project--^  r:  .  :  .  d  in 
the  pr- k-r  irr;  -.vith  irrigation  itatures 
but  %!>:••  p.'A-r  is  the  predon  mating 
objective  at  present,  are  '':v  C-  !.|  il  V  il- 
ley  projfTV  C  :lorado-B.i'  l  .|rnp-son. 
Anderson  H-. :.:  . .  and  tlv  Ci:  ir:  i  Coulee 
I)  ■:::  (;■  -i.-i.b  a  B.i.  ::;  !;.-ojects. 

VVV  ci:ru-r:at,d  :;.•  i:„;T'^pr:a''i'i  b;::  to 
includt'  funds  for  •;.■  F:.  i:.-, -Kt  :|.  C  mal 
and  advancing  work  on  tht  C  r:'i  t  C  .-'  •. 
Canal  of  th--'  C'-n'ral  Valley  p:-,jL'  b(  ;n 
of  which  wl!  -:v.  (..chly  Usemil  pui - 
poses  W  invnded  the  bill  '  ;:.  lude 
an  app:  i  ^.r'.H' :.iii  for  continu.:L'  c-n- 
stn;i  r.i  i:  i'l  ';.'  C  ■.'.•" hella  br  t::  r.  •  :  "i," 
A'.l- .^rn'-r.i'.ir',  C,i:..i".  W-  .il-..'  .:ir:>'a-r(1 
•  •■  ir^v_'i!.:  f-r  '.i-.'-  H  /  i  ■.::.-\  t  *rv- 
Yik.nia  project  and  made  a'.  .t:.,i:j.-  aclci:- 
tioriiT.!  money  for  Culurr.bM  B  i..:| 

The  appropriations  ma  1  :  r  k,  c;.la. 
.■\.;  .American  Canal,  and  Cent:  i:  V  i.ley 
prujfcts  will  h- '.;,.  p-.i'.  id-  '.and  :  ii  gu.iy- 
ule  productior;  T:>  Cr.'ial  V.tiirV  and 
A..-.\::.-  I'.-,  iv.  C  i:..i.  ar- ,i-  t.-  '.v- i;  i~  the 
Y.iit-:r.a  ar.d  R.'. •::  i;  projrc'.--  a]-'  in  the 
sug  ::'-:>■•  r  :■■■'.:,  \:  I:;  addition  to  new 
land,  the  A'.:-.-\rr.'  ;:,  .;r.  Car.a".  -  C  ■.';.•  ".'.i 
bran^-h  \\..[  p:'^  ■::d--  a  -ub^ti:.;:- ^  -.,'!-■ 
of  A  r-r-  '.'  r  15  000  acr'-s  now 
:  i;::.pf-:  'a  i' ■  :  t*  A'.rrj''-'  prnl^ib-f .ve  cost 
b' ..■■a',;>!_'  -jI  Ia'...::c  \\.i'>\'  t.ib:''^ 


ril-    1943 

ultiva- 
project 


t'lrry-over  fur.-i^  '.v.,:  pf.-rr,;" 
tion  to  contirv.;-'  ri'.;::r.c  T;-  t! 
on  a  retarded  --aif  '-r.  !■■•■;:■ 
■A  h.i-n  •A]'.',  bv'.y.i  'r.>"\  lar;i_;  :::"' 
'.r-  T;.- ^t  a:-'  V:e  De.^ciiutes 
:r.  (^vvk-  vi  •:>'  Pa:..'-e  divisiori  of  the 
B'^.-f  pr-^'t-o'  in  Idah^'  •:>•  Ih  a:'  M 
•a:.-.  ■,;;•, ',>i-\".  I'f  rhe  S;i.>-h>"'r.-'  ;'r'- '►■(-•  ;;^. 
\\ '.•■•r.:::w  a:;d  the  M^doc  wr.A  '- [  rhe 
K'.An:  I'i;  prirn  •   :r.  C-(::f'\'-::, j 

(,v.v.!:::  M  en:'-i  i:>'::';\'  c-  ::ii:' ,•  ■:  -  i-"n- 
^•^;^■'.■■'n  plar:-  :'.a'.  p  bt-f-n  s;..-p>'r'.dt^d  'T. 
tlir--^-''  prc'pr';,  -Ar.ici:  w-Tt  '-i  br^n^"  -'>:p- 
pirn'.p';M;  \\d*''r  and  oti-t-r  b>T.tf;\--  to 
1  750  O'^^O  aiT''^  m  cultivatinri  liv  '.mder 
irrua'.n  (;:'ii>''s  Thp'^e  pn-'pcts  are 
the  San  Lui"^  Valiry  a'-:rt  Par^nia  :n  Colo- 
rado, and  ':>-'  Vailev  Ora'.  ;'v  C'jna:  and 
F'^rat.*'  ;n  Tf^x,;-  N'  plan-  ::.i-."  b^'-r. 
n".  id"  ;■■'.'  C' 'r.<' :'\',c' .\'V.  '.''  'r«-'C'.:}  '"•ii  !;>j 
K.n.^  River  pv.^-ec'   i:i  Cadf.'rn  a. 

T\:e  \:,:-r,ci-e>>  niadf  fv.  ::■:";_- ip-n  d^-- 
vc'.  -^iv.vn'.s  wil!  pt'iini'  ria'  Bir'-au  tri 
i-pf':;  'i^r  .«>•' 'iemerit  d'.irmc  '!>'  fiii'ai  ".'r  tr 
!:'i4<  -nia'l  ar-a-  '-'f  pnbiT  'anij  nn  'bf 
H-  .'.r*  M^U'-'a.n  div.viin  ^^f  :h--  Hi"!  ^-h'-n" 
projec  m  Wv.  nimc  and  T"  Txlf^  Lak-- 
D:v:>inn  '^f  '!';p  Klania'.:  pri"i>'c'  in  C  i'.'.- 
\'":'"-.i  Pti'v  a t»';'."  'I'A'rif-'d  r.p'.v  :find  u"'.!! 
r,>-'  b' '  'len'  ;n"n  cih:.vatii,;n  on  •p"  Rri.i 
di\iMcn  :■;  *:ie  Y.:K.nia  p:-,->r'  :ii  Wa^n- 
ineton  ar.d  '':")>'  Pi-z-'tte  rii\i,-i^-r.  i^f  'b.r 
B'  :-•"  p:''"'ta:t  m  Idar.o, 

I'nt  xpc-nd-'d  ba!,in.T<  rf  p!v,'l"'.i-  ap- 
pr'-:p:  ia'i'"'r::S  will  enab"''  '!:►'  Bi^^au  '.^ 
('■ -r; ■  .n' !•■'  it-^  'A"o:'k  on  \\.\'-'t  fa^n^'i".  aiion 
3^.^    'ri.i/at.'^n   pr'Vffp.  cie^i^r.t'h   tii  re- 


b;abii:'av  established   ajM>".il".. 
and  and  sonv.arv 
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ects  Administration  and  Civilian  Con- 
servation rolls,  progress  on  projects  au- 
thorized or  under  investigation  will  be 
governed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  ability 
of  these  agencies  to  provide  workers. 
Critical  materials  required  may  also 
affect  construction  progress  on  these 
projects. 

Planning  of  this  important  aspect  of 
reclamation  work  will  be  continued  with 
funds  made  available  for  it.  Aftermaths 
of  the  drought  and  other  unfavorable 
conditions  in  the  Great  Plains  and  areas 
to  the  westward  have  emphasized  the 
need  for  advancing  this  program.  Many 
dry-farm  areas  on  which  entire  commu- 
nities are  dependent  will  never  recover 
from  the  long  series  of  dry  years  without 
irrigation  and  land-use  readjustments. 
O.her  established  communities  depend- 
ent on  irrigation  facilities  require  reha- 
bilitation if  the  population  is  to  be 
anchored  in  their  present  locations. 

As  most  of  the  projects  authorized 
under  this  program  are  located  in  areas 
distant  from  war -industry  centers,  a 
measure  of  unemployment  continues,  and 
labor  is  available. 

TOWai  PROGRAM 

Power  has  not  yet  been  rationed  in  this 
country,  but  the  demand  in  the  Pacific 
and  intermountain  regions  has  not  only 
outstripped  present  capacity  but  is  even 
ahead  of  planned  installations — unless 
Ae  include  those  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

The  Frderal  Power  Commission  has 
piact  d  lL»43s  peak  load  in  the  West  at 
more  than  7,000,000  kilowatts.  Last 
year  the  peak  demand  was  4.554.000  kilo- 
.^  t"  In  2  years  it  has  jumped  more 
than  2.500.000  kilowatts. 
1  Where  is  this  power  coming  from? 
More  than  1.700.000  kilowatts  can  be 
installed  by  th-  B;r  au  of  Reclamation 
at  Bouidtr  and  Pi.Kier  Dams  and  at 
Grand  Coulee,  by  the  Army  engineers  at 
Bonneville  and  Port  Peck,  and  by  non- 
Federal  agencie.s.  This  will  leave  a  defi- 
ciency of  more  than  800.000  kilowatts,  as 
follows: 

Deficiency  In  1943:  Kilowatts 

Pacific  Northwest. 582.425 

Pacific   Southwest 142.565 

Northern   California 133,400 

There  is  obviously  a  regional  shortage, 

ill  1  n  discussing  the  power  program  pro- 


■.  d'd  m.  the  reclamation  section  of  the 
appropriation  bill.  I  shall  deal  with  re- 
gional requirements. 

One  of  the  regions — the  Pacific  South- 
'.V  :  —  presents  a  compelling  reason  for 
adauional  generators  at  Boulder  Dam, 
hurrying  up  the  Parker  Dam  power  plant, 
and  Of  i;-n.ning  actual  work  on  Davis  Dam 
for  which  an  Initial  appropriation  was 
approved  last  year.  That  region  is  short, 
a^  I  r'^-.y  >h    vn,  nearly  150  OCO  kilowatts. 

Li'i  inc  -he  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1941  B  ilder  generated  86  percent  of  the 
'•.:-'.  a-  ri  by  Los  Angeles.  It  supplied 
n.  :e  th  m  half  of  the  requirements  of  a 
cr  a'  md  istrial  area  with  more  than 
3  ^oo  OiiO  p<^pulation.  Yet  Boulder  Dam's 
plan-  .v.i.  Its  787,300-kilowatt  capacity 
i>  -::1!  unable  to  meet  the  demand  from 
var  .ndu^tries  in  southern  California. 
.-Xr.'caa.  and  Nevada.  A  single  indus- 
'ry— 3a <ic    .Macnesium,    Inc. — which    is 


constructing  a  huge  plant  midway  be- 
tween Boulder  City  and  Las  Vegas,  will 
alone  require  236.000  kilowatts,  the 
equivalent  of  nearly  three  large  gener- 
ators. 

The  current  program  calls  for  the  In- 
stallation of  two  additional  generators 
at  Boulder  Dam  by  August  of  this  year 
and  a  third  in  1944  or  earlier  if  equip- 
ment can  be  provided. 

At  Parker  Dam,  150  miles  downstream 
from  Boulder,  three  generators  totaling 
90.000  kilowatts  are  being  rushed  for  op- 
eration in  the  fall  of  this  year  and  a 
fourth  machine  is  to  go  into  service  in 
August  1943.  All  the  power  that  can  be 
produced  at  Parker  Dam  is  already  under 
contract. 

Even  with  these  additions  to  the  power 
capacity  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  area, 
power  experts  assure  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  a  third  development — 
Davis  Dam,  between  Boulder  and  Park- 
er— is  essential. 

The  appropriations  recommended  for 
the  three  projects  in  the  Boulder  Dam 
system  will  be  needed  to  advance  the  in- 
stallations  at  Boulder  and  Parker  Dams 
and  to  expedite  construction  of  Davis 
Dam — to  meet  the  onrushing  shortage. 

To  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  elec- 
tric energy  to  wage  this  war  successfully, 
northern  California  must  have  power 
from  the  Central  Valley  project.  This 
region,  which  embraces  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area,  has  already  drafted  150.- 
000  kilowatts  of  capacity  from  the  Boul- 
der Dam  region.  That  150.000  kilowatts 
is  required  where  it  comes  from — the 
Pacific  Southwest.  Where  can  northern 
California  turn  to.  unless  the  Central 
Valley  project? 

I  feel  that  the  appropriations  for  a 
steam  plant  to  firm  power  from  Shasta 
and  Keswick  Dams  and  for  tran.smission 
lines  to  carry  this  power  to  market  cen- 
ters is  vital.  Any  elimination  of  this 
development  is  shortsighted.  It  will 
cripple  the  Central  Valley  project.  Fail- 
ure to  build  this  steam  plant  will  lose 
$60,000,000  for  the  Government,  which 
will  have  to  be  made  up  in  40  years  by  the 
water  users  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
and  other  beneficiaries.  From  the  state- 
ments of  Commissioner  Page  to  the  com- 
mittee, the  plan  for  the  steam  plant  in- 
stalled and  oj>erated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  will  yield  $1,500,000  annu- 
ally in  net  revenues  over  and  above  the 
return  which  may  be  expected  from  any 
offer  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  to 
take  the  output  of  Shasta  and  Keswick 
Dam  plants  under  their  own  terms. 

However,  the  committee  urges  the 
speedy  completion  of  Shasta  and  Kes- 
wick Dams  and  the  installation  of  the 
hydroelectric-power  plants  at  these  de- 
velopments to  insure  an  energy  supply  to 
meet  the  demand.  I  am  in  hearty  agree- 
ment. 

Shasta  Dam  is  the  key  structure  of  the 
Central  Valley  project.  With  Keswirk 
Dam  it  provides  power  capacity  of  450  ooo 
kilowatts.  It  will  serve  to  regulate  the 
Sacramento  River,  curb  floods,  rep^l  the 
intrusion  of  salt  water  from  San  Fr  m- 
cisco  Bay  into  the  rich  delta  region  ar  d 
supply  water  for  irrigation  in  the  lower 
San  Joaquin  Valley.    Water  from  Shasta 
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Dan)  for  the  de'.'a  arra  means  life  to  in- 
dii-try  there  as  well  a>  irrigation. 

CR.^ND    COULFF      [VlM 

While  we  vote  billions  to  preserve  our 
way  of  life,  we  should  never  overlook  an 
opportunity  to  save  money  for  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
country  where  additional  power  can  be 
made  available  at  so  great  a  saving  as  at 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  my  own  State  of 
Washington. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  one  of  the  two 
Ijowerhouse  structures  have  been  com- 
pleted. Installed  in  the  left  or  west  pow- 
erhouse are  two  sn:all  cmerators  of  10,- 
000  kilowatts  each  and  two  giant  ma- 
chines of  108.000  kilowatts  each.  A  third 
big  generator  will  soon  send  volts  for  vic- 
tory himaming  over  the  network  of  trans- 
mission lines  through  Washington  and 
Oregon.  Six  additional  generators  to 
complete  the  battery  in  this  powerhouse 
are  planned  by  1944-45.  The  capacity 
will  then  be  992,000  kilowatts. 

Each  of  the  additional  generators  will 
represent  an  investment  of  approximately 
$3,500,000.  This  is  $32.50  for  each  kilo- 
watt of  power  provided.  This  compares 
with  a  minimum  co.^^t  of  $100  to  $125  per 
kilowatt  for  steam  plants.  By  installing 
the  six  generators  which  are  advanced  by 
this  bill,  we  are  saving  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury at  least  $43,740,000  over  the  lowest 
possible  cost  a;  whu  h  competitive  steam 
facilities  could  be  installed. 

The  power  situation  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  even  more  critical  than  in 
the  Pacific  Southwest,  despite  the  addi- 
tional installations  at  Bonneville  Dam 
and  the  two  giant  generators  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  which  will  soon  be  joined  by  a 
third. 

In  this  area  are  being  built  huge  plants 
for  the  reduction  of  aluminum,  for  chem- 
ical manufacture,  the  production  of  mag- 
nesium, shipbuilding,  and  other  industries 
which  are  essential  to  the  equipment  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  They  must  have 
power. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
which  distributes  Grand  Coulee  power 
has  contracts  .signed  for  425.653  kilowatts 
of  capacity.  The  total  of  executed  con- 
tracts and  those  under  active  negotia- 
tions is  875.885  kilowatts.  Inquiries  show 
that  all  the  power  that  can  be  made  avail- 
able at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  will 
be  absorbed  as  rapidly  as  installations 
can  be  made. 

POWER    SHORTAGE    IN    ROCKY    MOUNTAIN    REGION 

A  power  deficiency  also  exists  in  the 
intermountain  area.  It  requires  speed- 
up of  the  Anderson  Ranch  Dam  project 
in  Idaho.  Heavy  industrial  develop- 
ments in  Utah  mit  rconnected  with 
Idaho'."^  p  w-  r  systems  increase  the  pres- 
sure. The  most  recent  figures  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  show  a  1943 
deficit  equivalent  to  20  percent  of  in- 
stalled Utah-Idaho  capacity. 

In  Montana,  which  has  assisted  the 
U'ah-Idab.  i  area  m  meeting  th*'  p'^wer 
tir.trgency  oy  transferring  energy  tLUih- 
ward.  critical  mineral  developments  are 
requiring  greater  power  .supplies.  The 
Installations  now  being  made  at  Fort 
Peck  Dam  by  tlv  .■\rmy  engineers  will 
ir  dn- ■  p.w- r  !  ■  riidribution  by  the 
Bii-au  nf  R.  cl.ima;  a,-n  over  lines  for 
which  an  mi^iai  iiprinipriati'iii  i:^  pro- 
j'H:»>ed  in  !ht   pending  bui. 


Industrial  e.xpan.-ion  in  the  inland  area 
of  Colorado,  together  with  a  strong  move- 
ment to  utilize  the  vast  mineral  resources 
of  that  State  and  Wyoming,  lead  to  the 
belief  that  the  entire  output  of  the  Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson  project  will  be  re- 
quired as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  installed. 
Gi'  11  M  luntain  Dam  is  scheduled  to 
bring  m  21.600  kilowatts  in  1943;  antici- 
pating the  insufficiency  of  this  installa- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
approve  an  installation  of  45,000  kilo- 
watts. Other  plants  of  the  project  can 
make  103,100  kilowatts  available. 

POST-WAR    PLANNING 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  win  this 
war  and  write  the  peace.  I  have  pointed 
out  the  contributions  the  reclamation 
program  is  making  and  can  make  to  this 
end. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  defeat 
Hitler  and  the  Japanese,  and  now  is 
the  time  to  consider  the  post-war  con- 
ditions with  which  this  Nation  will  be 
confronted. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  with 
funds  provided  by  this  Congress,  is  point- 
ing the  way  for  prompt  readjustments  in 
the  economy  of  the  western  half  of  the 
Nation.  The  slackening  of  industrial  ac- 
tivities will  release  emergency  workers 
who,  with  returning  armies  of  service 
men,  will  be  seeking  employment  and 
settlement  opportunities  where  they  can 
be  self-sustaining.  In  order  to  be  pre- 
pared to  serve  in  peace  as  it  is  doing  in 
war,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  expe- 
diting field  investigations  of  projects 
which  can  be  fitted  into  a  comprehen- 
sive post-war  program.  Through  the 
foresight  of  the  Congress  in  providing 
funds  for  these  investigations,  a  shelf  of 
projects  is  being  developed  which  can  be 
launched  quickly  to  take  up  the  slack 
of  employment  and  provide  settlement 
opportunities. 

I  call  your  attention  to  an  outstanding 
planning  program  now  under  way.  This 
is  the  Columbia  Basin  joint  investiga- 
tions which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
with  50  other  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
is  preparing  to  wind  up  in  1943  with 
funds  provided  for  in  this  appropriation 
bill.  Approximately  a  million  dollars  has 
already  been  provided  for  this  important 
work.  It  is  designed  to  complete  the 
plans  for  the  construction  of  the  irriga- 
tion works  when  the  time  is  ripe  and 
plan  for  the  successful  settlement  and 
development  of  the  1,200.000  acres  of 
land  which  will  be  watered  as  a  result  of 
the  construction  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
What  has  been  expended  on  this  impor- 
tant work  would  be  largely  wasted  if  we 
do  not  provide  the  funds  to  complete  the 
joint  investigations  now  drawing  to  a 
close. 

RECLAMATION    BtTREAU'S    PROGRAM 

Under  the  Bureau's  current  investiga- 
tion program,  there  are  184  individual 
projects  under  study  or  planned  for  the 
fiscal  years  1942  and  1943.  Included  in 
this  list  are  potential  projects  in  the 
Great  Plains  and  to  the  westward  which 
can  qualify  under  the  water  conserva- 
tion and  utilization  program.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  more  than  25  basin-wide 
investigations  being  made  on  practically 
every  important  .^tieam  in  the  West,  in- 


cluding the  areas  in  ^evtr.  S:a;ev  ol  i!;e 
Colorado  River  Basin.  Funds  for  the 
Color:''  R  'T  investigation  are  pro- 
vided by  1 1 ;  •  r  les  from  the  sale  of  power 
at  Boulde:   Dam. 

These  Investigations  provide  a  usable 
inventory  of  the  water  and  land  resources 
of  the  West  which  can  be  brought  into 
action  for  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  our  national  resources.  These 
investigations  will  provide  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Congress  with  a  program 
that  will  afford  work  and  an  outlet  for 
the  heavy  materials  that  can  be  turned 
out  by  the  huge  Industrial  machine  we 
are  now  building. 

The  construction  program  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  is  aiding  in  winning 
the  war.  The  investigations  for  Recla- 
mation projects  will  provide  the  way  for 
beating  our  swords  into  plowshares. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  let  me  pay 
a  final  tribute  to  Secretary  Harold  L. 
Ickes  of  the  Interior  Department,  under 
whom  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  func- 
tions. I  want  to  pay  tribute  also  to  John 
Page.  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  his  capable  staff;  also 
to  Paul  Raver,  head  of  the  Bonneville- 
Coulee  transmission  and  power  market- 
ing system,  as  well  as  other  agencies  who 
are  doing  so  much  to  further  the  great 
reclamation  program.  During  my  serv- 
ice in  Congress,  I  have  given  the  best  I 
have  to  bring  reclamation  into  its  own, 
and  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  chairman 
of  my  subcommittee,  the  Honorable  Jed 
Johnson  of  Oklahoma,  my  associates  on 
that  subcommittee  and  Members  of 
Congress,  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, who  have  fought  so  hard  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  reclamation  in  the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  very  gratifying  from  year 
to  year  to  see  the  better  understanding 
and  fuller  appreciation  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  mighty  national  effort  by 
my  colleagues  from  the  other  sections  of 
America,  particularly  in  the  South  and 
East.  I  leave  Congress  with  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  in  having  played  a  small  part 
to  advance  the  welfare  and  interests  of 
the  great  western  half  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
America  will  survive  this  war  and  in  the 
post-war  period  reclamation  will  play  its 
part  in  a  better  and  finer  world,  and  par- 
ticularly in  aiding  our  beloved  Nation  in 
attaining  the  destiny  that  a  wise  and 
benevolent  Creator  has  planned  for  us. 
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Thursday  July  2.  1942 

Mr.  CUAVYZ  Mi  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me 
at    the    dedication    ceremonies    of    the 
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T   ■  :>^  being  no  objection,  th^- 
v,Ai,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ^licoRn. 
as  follows 

Addressing  conventloni!  of  Lulacs  H  fretting 
to   be   a    habit      Pour   years   ago    I     lad    the 
pleasure  of  addressing  the  national   conven 
tion  at  El  Paso      Two  years  ago.  at 
I  exhausted  your  patience  with  an 
•  half  discussion  of  social  condition^  m  the 
Spftntsh  Southwest      To  address  vou 
nection  with   the  dedication  '  '.    •^ 
Community  Center  is  a  double  h- 'a 
honor 

The  occasion  remind*  me  of  the  stijry  of  an 
Oklahoma  j>jlitician    who   alwav'*   Nean   his 
speeches  by  saying:   "Why  are 
seems  that  one  time  this  pollti  .  >:    ^ 
irg  the  home  for  the  feeble  minded 
and  was  called  upon  to    irtrtr*^'^  th 
who    on    occasion   show''!    ^   ;.'      : 
He   wav.-1    !.   ,    >■:  i:^(i-    /:  ;J    -Vi:  ■•'■'■    '■ 
saying 
the  fT< 
voice  ^ 
not  al 
here  ' 
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I-  ;- American  citizens  of  tie  United 
pnriicuiarly  those  In  our  owr  Spanish 
Southwest,  to  throw  off  their  kx3nd^  ana  by 
the  ballot  assert  their  political  Indriif-  '.-nee 
To    encourage    organizations    su  -     '.he 

Lulacs  to  continue  to  take  the  lead  in  bring- 
ing to  light  condltJon.s  unfavcrabl?  to  our 
people      To   ask   you   to   prespr.-  'he   po- 

litical If^adprs  in  this  area  and  W.  ahmgton 
facts  a:.  1  :;i.'ures  of  discrimination  and  In- 
tolerance and  dem.md  of  them  fair  plav  and 
Justice  for  the  Spanish-American  pecp'.e 

In  my  1940  speech  on  the  subject  of  social 
conditions  in  the  Spanish  Southw-st  I  de- 
scribed the  reluctance  of  the  electei  officials 
In  the  Southwestern  States  to  d:  -m-^  the 
social  conditi  I'.-  :  the  Spams:  :"  .<ing 
people  on  the  grounds  that  ;*  "•'.  i  i  breed 
race  prejudice  Time  and  tln-.t  .^  .  :.  I  nave 
been  accused  of  demagoguery  and  lacial  ut- 
terances but  someone  has  to  take  it  upon 
himself  to  bring  these  conditions  to  light. 
I  wouid  be  falling  In  my  respons  bility  as 
the  elected  representative  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  a  large  part  of  which  is  Spanish- 
speaking,  if  I  kept  quiet  I  can  lot  con- 
scientiously rest  complacently  In  i  he  great 
position  which  I  occupy  through  the  kind- 
ness and  favor  of  the  electorate  of  N?w  Mexi- 
co and  close  my  eyes  to  condltiors  in  my 
State  which  are  shameful  and  a  di  sgrace  to 
our  Nation  and   to  its  Institutions 

1  can't  shu*  my  eyes  to  conditions  In  Grant 
Count'.  .V  M>x..  where  50  ^t-rt  ■  of  the 
people  --:_t...r;  Spanish  and  ye:  j,  Mexican' 
cannot  be  elected  to  public  office 

When   affidavits   are    furnished   n 
that  bo3rs  wearing  the  uniform  of 
of  the  United  Sta'e-^  .\ 
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We  have  the  backing  of  all  fair-minded  and 
Just  mer:  we  have  the  backing  of  our  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration;  we  have  the 
backing  of  the  entire  Nation  in  Its  will  to 
promote  friendly  relations  In  Latin  America. 

Yes;  this  Is  the  time  to  demand  for  our- 
selres  all  the  rights  and  privileges  guaran- 
is  by  our  American  citizenship.  The 
A;.  •::-can  Constitution  Is  founded  upon  the 
inherent  Integrity  of  man  and  the  equality  by 
birth  of  all  men,  even  though  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  newspapers,  for  example.  In  the 
Peccs  Valley  In  New  Mexico,  insist  that  there 
Is  a  d.lTe.'-ence  between  the  so-called  American 
and  his  Mexican  neighbor.  Such  an  altitude 
Is  not  Ir.  keeping  with  the  philosophy  of  our 
Government,  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
gcod-nelghbor  policy,  nor  with  the  peace  ob- 
jectives enunciated  by  Vice  President  Wal- 
lace and  Sumner  Welles.  They  described  the 
aims  for  which  our  country  Is  fighting.  They 
told  lis  that  we  are  fighting  to  liberate  men 
all  over  the  world  Lets  not  overlook  our 
own  ln«'qualities  here  at  home.  They  are 
glaring  enough. 

Recently,  while  In  Washington.  I  was  told 
that  some  of  the  officials  are  concerned  about 
the  morale  of  the  Spanish-speaking  people 
In  the  Southwest  They  want  to  propa- 
gandize our  people.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  much  more  morale   is  needed  In  Taos. 

V'  :i  furnished  a  full  company  of  men  for 
}.'.  \,-thur  and  Walnwrlght?  What  more 
can  the  poor  people  of  Taos  do  than  send 
their  sons,  fathers,  and  brothers  to  defend 
the  Star?  and  Stripes?  What  kind  of  propa- 
ganda do  they  think  will  increase  that  kind 
of  morale? 

I  will  say  this,  that  they  would  probably 
feel  a  lot  happier  about  losing  their  dear  ones 
if  they  .inew  that  the  principles  for  which 
they  fought  and  died  were  applied  with  vigor 
and  effect  m  New  Mexico.  They  know,  as  the 
people  who  wrote  me  from  Fort  Sumner.  N. 
Mex..  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  will 
not  employ  persons  of  Spanish  descent  in 
other  than  laborers"  Jobs.  They  are  familiar 
with  the  State  highway  department  in  New 
Mexico  which  pays  40  cents  per  hour  to  a 
"Martinez  ■  and  «260  a  month  to  a  "Smith."  I 
am  sure  that  the  people  of  Taos  know  that  the 
commissions  and  boards  appointed  by  the 
Governors  of  New  Mexico  In  the  past  8  years 
have  never  had  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
members  who  ware  of  Spanish  descent.  With 
very  lltt:e  difficulty  they  could  look  at  the 
list  of  New  Mexico  State  employees,  say  for 
example  in  the  Highway  Department,  and  see 
how  few  foremen,  or  persons  in  highly  paid 
positions,  are  of  Spanish  descent,  and  yet 
notice  how  readily  they  are  employed  in  the 
more  menial  positions.  I  am  sure  that  out 
of  the  company  of  young  boys  from  Taos 
there  were  several  who  attended  college  or 
the  University  in  New  Mexico,  tax-supported 
Institutions,  and  there  underwent  the  hu- 
miliation of  being  treated  as  social  outcasts 
in  Institutions  which  should  be  the  first  In 
eradicating  and  stamping  out  prejudices 
which  are  based  on  stupidity  and  ignorance. 
These  people  of  Taos  know  how  difficult  It 
Is  for  them  to  hold  on  to  State  elective  posi- 
tions which,  thank  God.  In  New  Mexico  are 
still  within  their  reach.  They  know  full  well 
that  their  kind  In  Arizona.  Colorado,  and 
Texas,  and  in  other  Western  States  no  longer 
enjoy  this  privilege.  They  know  that  In  Al- 
buquerque not  even  2  percent  of  the  police 
and  fire  departments  are  of  Spanish  descent. 

The  people  of  Taos,  whose  sons  fought  with 
the  valor  of  heroes  at  Bataan.  know  that  of 
the  38  appointive  officials  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  the  "enormous  '  number  of  5  are  of 
Spanish  extraction. 

They  know  full  we.',  that  were  It  not  for  the 
president  of  the  Lulacs.  Dr  George  Sanchez, 
that  tne  criminal  discrimination  in  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  for  education  from  the  equal- 
\7A-  n  fund  would  still  be  taken  away  from 
■y.en:  and  from  counties  which  sorely  needed 
the  fund.s.  such  as  Rio  Amba,  Santa  Fe,  and 
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Sandoval,  and  given  to  counties  in  other  parts 
of  the  State.  These  people  in  Ta05  are  quite 
aware  that  the  present  Governor  of  New  Mex- 
ico promised  them  and  their  relatives  In  1940 
that  he  would  not  permit  the  CcstlUa  land 
grant  to  be  sold,  yet  Just  as  soon  as  the  elec- 
tion was  over  and  he  was  safely  in  the  Gov- 
ernors  chair  the  State  tax  commission  sold 
the  grant  to  Tom  Campbell.  Tlie  Costilla 
land  grant  has  been  saved  to  the  people  of 
Cost  ill  f.  and  of  Taos  County,  but  it  was  not 
through  the  efforts  and  broken  promises  of 
the  Governor  of  New  Mexico.  It  was  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion in  purchasing  the  land  grant  from  Tom 
Campbell  to  hold  It  In  trust  for  the  people  of 
Costilla. 

Its  bad  enough  In  New  Mexico,  but  it's 
heaven  In  comparison  to  other  States  in  the 
West. 

In  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  where  there  are  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  Spanish-sp<aklng  vot- 
ers, there  are  generally  not  more  than  four 
policemen  of  Spanish  descent  In  the  whole 
city.  It  is  sickening  to  read  a  news  dispatch 
from  South  Dakota,  where  the  city  fathers 
passed  an  ordinance  denying  citizens  of 
Spanish  descent  the  right  to  live  In  certain 
sections  of  the  city. 

The  people  of  Taos  don't  need  to  be  propa- 
gandized. They  need  active  and  i  ourageous 
measures  on  the  part  of  State  ai  d  Federal 
officials  to  relieve  their  poverty  and  misery,  to 
overcome  the  shocking  prevalence  of  infant 
mortality,  of  disease,  of  Illiteracy,  to  protect 
their  land  holdings,  and  provide  measures 
for  their  economic  security — all  these  are 
needed;  not  propaganda. 

Dr.  Sanchez,  In  a  speech  recently  in  Texas 
before  an  educational  association,  said  that 
the  conditions  of  the  Spanish  people  in  the 
Southwest  did  more  to  aid  the  Axli  in  South 
America  than  a  boatload  of  Nazi  agents,  and 
he  was  right. 

I  was  recently  Invited  to  broadcast  to 
South  America  by  short  wave  over  a  chain 
of  Latin-American  radio  stations.  I  tried  to 
find  a  common  note  In  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America.  The  Spanish  Influence  In  the 
United  States  and  In  Latin  Am^jrica  Is  a 
common  factor. 

A  few  days  after  I  had  made  iny  broad- 
cast Antonio  Sorel,  the  leading  Ger  nan  prop- 
agandist, answered  me  from  Berlin  in  an 
address  directed  to  South  America.  Mr. 
Sorel  was  very  familiar  with  conditions  in  the 
part  of  the  United  States  in  which  we  live. 
Unfortunately,  Mir.  Sorel  was  li»0-percent 
right  when  he  said  that  It  was  exactly  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  where 
the  population  scorns  the  Latin-American 
and  throws  In  their  faces  their  <  rlgin  and 
customs.  He  said:  "Certainly  in  few  parts 
of  the  United  States  are  we  despised  and 
treated  as  In  these  Southern  St:ites."  He 
said  further  that  statistics  would  be  best 
prcx)f  to  show  that  the  only  Jobs  offered  to 
Latin-Americans  are  those  like  dishwasher 
in  the  kitchen,  the  most  humble  ind  worst 
paid. 

How  can  we  answer  Mr.  Sorel? 

The  proof  of  the  valor  and  heroism  of  our 
people  needs  no  propagandizing,  needs  no 
publicity,  needs  no  oratory.  The  Two  Hun- 
dredth Coast  Artillery  and  the  Fiv;  Hundred 
and  Fifteenth  Coast  Artillery,  composed 
largely  of  men  from  New  Mexico,  in  cover- 
ing the  retreat  of  Douglas  MacArttur's  Army 
from  Manila  to  Bataan.  wrote  e  page  in 
American  history  as  noble  as  the  most  heroic 
deed  in  all  the  history  of  our  beloved  Na- 
tion. They  can  fight  and  they  can  die.  and 
if  they  could,  they  would  raise  tl  eir  voices 
even  from  the  mi-serable  graves  in  the  island 
of  Luzon  and  demand  that  their  kind  In 
New  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  be  accorded  social  and  economic 
equality. 

The  time  Is  opportune.  Our  Nation  Is  in- 
volved in  a  tremendous  war  for  existence  and 
In  this  titanic  struggle  most  of   the   L.i  n 
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American  nations  are  allied  with  us  We  are 
all  brothers  In  the  fight  for  the  four  free- 
doms; how  can  equality  of  race  and  equality 
of  opportunity  be  denied  to  us  within  the 
United  States?  It  Is  up  to  us  to  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns. 

In  New  Mexico  we  form  50  percent  of  the 
population.  We  should  ask  our  candidates 
for  Governor,  our  candidates  for  the  Stale 
legislature,  our  candidates  for  Congress.  Dr. 
Wright.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr  Dempsey.  Mr.  John- 
son, Mr.  Anderson,  or  Dennis  Chavez,  if  he 
happens  to  run.  precisely  what  they  Intend 
to  do  about  our  situation.  If  they  say  they 
d..;ii"t  want  to  become  Involved  in  a  racial 
question,  vote  against  them.  If  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  or  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  tells  you  that  it  is 
impossible  to  correct  conditions  in  State  in- 
stitutions, such  as  a  university,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  eradicate  discrimination  and 
intolerance,  tell  that  Governor  that  in  the 
next  election  it  will  be  impossible  for  him 
to  get  your  votes. 

Demand  public  utterances  from  aspirants 
to  public  office.  Let  them  tell  you  exactly 
how  they  stand  on  questions  affecting  our 
people.  If  they  call  It  racial  demagoguery 
to  publicly  make  these  statements,  tell  them 
they  are  welcome  to  their  opinion,  but  that 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned  it  is  nothing  but 
practical  Christianity  and  Americanism  to 
demand  a  fair  deal  for  you  and  your  people. 
Those  of  you  who  come  from  Texas,  Colorado. 
Arizona,  and  other  Western  Slates,  arrive  at 
an  understanding  with  candidates  for  Con- 
gress. Ask  them  to  appKJlnt  boys  of  Spanish 
descent  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis  and  to 
appoint  them  also  to  pauonage  Jobs  in  the 
Capitol  so  that  they,  too,  can  go  to  school 
In  Washington  and  learn  to  be  doctors,  law- 
yers, accountants,  economists,  and  engineers. 
You  give  them  your  votes,  make  them  give 
you  representation. 

In  a  close  election  in  Arizona  a  candidate 
for  public  office  wiU  be  only  too  glad  to  get 
a  solid  block  of  the  Spanish-speaking  vote. 
Before  he  .gets  your  support,  find  out  from 
him  how  he  is  going  to  treat  you.  In  Colo- 
rado there  will  probably  be  a  close  race  in  the 
Democratic  primary  for  the  Senate.  Ask  the 
candidates  what  they  are  going  to  do  about 
the  conditions  of  the  Spanish-speaking  people 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

In  other  words,  this  is  the  time  to  assert 
your  political  independence.  This  Is  the 
time  to  elect  represeuU lives  to  the  legislature 
and  to  Congress  who  will  understand  your 
problems  and  who  will  give  a  sympathetic 
ear  to  your  demands. 

I  am  not  running  for  public  office  in  New 
Mexico,  but  as  long  as  I  exert  political  influ- 
ence in  my  State  I  am  going  to  favor  public 
officials  who  think  as  I  do  along  these  lines. 
In  New  Mexico  within  the  last  few  years  we 
have  developed  some  splendidly  trained  and 
experienced  social  scientists.  I  have  in  mind 
persons  such  as  Dr.  George  Sanchez.  Andrew 
Cordova.  Ernest  Maes,  and  A.  G.  Sandoval. 
There  are  many  others  who  have  made  pro- 
found studies  in  the  Southwest  concerning 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  our 
people.  They  have  prepared  programs  af- 
fecting their  education,  their  health,  their 
economic  condition.  They  have  studied  their 
problems  and  they  have  programs  designed  to 
solve  them.  The  only  way  these  can  be  put 
Into  effect  Is  to  place  men  in  public  office  In 
New  Mexico  and  other  Southwestern  Slates 
who  will  listen  to  them  and  then  will  take 
concrete  action.  These  officials  must  be  pre- 
pared to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Its  program  of  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

Our  problem  then  Is  reduced  to  a  political 
objective.  We  need  public  officials  In  the 
West  who  will  go  all-out  for  Americanism. 

We  can  get  all-out  action  from  Washington. 
It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  Coordinator 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  has  allocated  $40,000 
to  equip  the  Barelas  Community  Center. 
That  is  Just  one  example  of  Washington's  will- 


ingness to  help.  The  purchase  of  the  Costilla 
land  grant  for  the  people  of  Costilla  Is  an- 
other.    We  can  count  on  Washington. 

Some  6  months  ago  a  committee  represent- 
ing your  organization,  headed  by  Dr  Sanchez, 
came  to  Washington  and  called  on  the  Co- 
ordinator. Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  various  other 
Government  officials  in  an  attempt  to  focvs 
attention  on  the  cowardly  discrimination  that 
is  practiced  against  our  people  and  to  the 
danger  to  morale  In  lime  of  war  cr  used  by 
this  practice.  Then  pn  onjanlyation  from 
Arizona  known  as  the  Committe?  for  Ameri- 
canism and  Inler-Amerlcan  Solidarity,  rep- 
resented by  a  brilliant  young  man  from 
Phoenix,  James  Carrion,  was  in  Washington 
recently.  These  representations  are  begin- 
ning to  take  effect. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice,  which  was  set  up  by  our 
President  In  an  effort  to  prevent  racial  dis- 
crimination In  emplojTnent  during  these 
perilous  times.  Is  going  to  hold  hearings  in 
the  Southwest  for  the  purpose  of  sifting  the 
evidence  of  racial  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment. 

This  is  just  a  start.  We  want  conferences, 
but  what  we  want  most  is  action.  And  the 
only  way  I  know  to  get  action  is  to  keep 
pounding  and  pounding  away.  The  yeUow. 
cowardly  acts  of  discrimination  and  intoler- 
ance which  are  thoroughly  un-American  must 
be  done  away  with.  We  have  the  backing  of 
our  President  and  his  administration.  The 
way  to  get  action  Is  to  make  ourselves  heard. 
If  a  cafe  proprietor  refu-'es  to  sell  soldiers 
soft  drinks,  picket  his  place  wtih  an  Ameri- 
can flag,  and  write  your  President  about  his 
un-American  stand  If  the  Phelps  Dodge 
Corporation  pays  a  man  laborers'  wages  for 
doing  machinists'  work  merely  because  he's 
of  Mexican  extraction,  write  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Fair  Practice  Committee  in  Wci£hlng- 
ton;  write  to  your  Congre^ssmen  and  Sena- 
tors and  tell  them  that  you  demand  their 
helD  or  they  won't  get  your  vote. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  rejjeat  my  appeal  to 
the  Lulacs  for  leadership.  The  Barelas  Com- 
munity Center  was  the  brain-chUd  of  a 
brother  Lulac  His  vision  and  dogged  per- 
severance saw  the  dream  through  to  reality. 
It  was  Richarr'  Gonzales,  a  newcomer  to  cur 
midst,  and  a  fighter  and  a  real  social  worker, 
who  enlisted  the  support  of  the  Lulacs. 
You  took  the  ball  and  new  we  have  this  great 
monument  to  your  efforts 

So.  too.  must  your  organization  provide 
the  leadership  in  putting  a  stop  to  racial  in- 
tolerance in  our  country.  In  doing  thla  you 
will  be  promoting  Americanism.  You  will 
perform  a  service  to  your  country  by  eradi- 
cating an  evil  that  is  foreign  and  un-Ameri- 
can, an  evil  that  smacks  of  the  racial  theories 
of  Hitler  and  Dr.  Rosenberg  and  not  of  the 
four  freedoms  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
Youll  be  performing  further  service  to  our 
country  by  stamping  out  intolerance  by  this 
furnishing  proof  to  our  cousins  in  Latin 
America  that  the  good-neig;hbor  policy  means 
what  it  says  and  that  our  Nation  is  sincere  in 
championing  the  cause  of  the  democracies 
and  the  rights  of  man. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  2.  1942 

Mr.  MK-'D  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimuu-  c>  nsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  on  July  1    1942, 


from  station  WWDC  "'  l-ingum.  D  C. 
on  the  crisis  in  the  M  :  East,  in  com- 
memorating the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  favor  of 
Palestine  as  a  national  Jewish  homeland. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
SIS  follows : 

The  Interval  between  the  two  World  Wars 
of  our  generation  is  a  period  that  we  shall 
not  look  back  upon  with  much  pride     It  Is 
a   sad   and  gloomy   record   cf   lost  opportu- 
nities, of  b'lghied   hopes,  of   chronic   chaos. 
This  week,  however,  we  mark  the  twentieth 
annlversarv  of  one  of  the  few  occasions  which 
we  can  recall  with  genuine  satisfaction.     I 
refer  to  the  resolution  parsed  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Congress  of  1922  approving 
the  principle  of  the  Balfour  declaration  and 
the   League  of   Nations   mandate  for  Pales- 
tine.     Through    that    resolution.    Congress 
gave    expression    of    the     vast    majority    of 
Americans   to   the   rccopnltlon   of   the   right 
of  the  Jewish  people  to  their  national  home- 
land m  Palestine     That  resolution  was  later 
signed   l?v  President  Harding  and   has  been 
reaffirmed    by    every    subsequent    American 
President.     I   deem  It  one  of   the   proudest 
privileges  of  my  public  life  to   have  been  a 
Member  of  that  Congress  of  1922      I  equally 
cherish    my    membership    in    the    American 
Palestine  Committee.    For  the  rebirth  of  the 
Jewish   people,   the    renascence   of   a   na'don 
which  that  resolution  encouraged  is  one  of 
the  most  glorious  epics  of  the  modern  era. 

The  anniversary  of  that  expression  of 
American  support  of  the  Jewish  National 
Homeland  In  Palestine  Is  today  of  much  more 
than  academic  or  sentimental  Impoitance. 
As  I  speak  to  you  tonight,  the  Middle  East  Is 
uppermost  in  our  minds.  The  long-hera.ded 
offensive  of  the  Axis  has  finally  begun.  Hit- 
ler is  throwing  everything  he  has  into  a 
gigantic  effort  to  crush  the  steel  will  and  the 
steel  walls  of  our  mighty  Russian  allies. 
Hitler's  armies  in  Africa  have  made  critical 
ga*ns  In  their  drive  on  Suez. 

The  Japanese  are  marking  time  in  Bui-ma, 
gathering  their  forces  for  their  westward  push 
on  India.  Together,  they  are  attempting  to 
encircle  the  entire  Middle  East;  to  gain  the 
oil  of  the  Caucasus,  of  Iraq,  and  Iran;  to  iso- 
late the  Russian  forces  from  the  aid  they  are 
now  receiving;  to  sever  that  most  vital  artery 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Suez  Canal  Should 
they  succeed,  our  victory— the  victory  of  hu- 
manity—wiU  be  postponed  for  years,  if  not 
fatally  imperUed.  Once  again,  as  so  often  In 
the  past,  the  fate  of  civilization  may  be  de- 
cided on  the  borders  of  Palestine,  on  the 
plains  of  Meglddo,  before  the  very  gaU*  of 
Jerusalem.  What  happens  In  Palestine  to- 
day, therefore,  matters  not  merely  to  the 
Jewish  people  or  iheir  national  homeland. 
It  is  of  gravest  concern  to  every  American, 
to  everyone  In  the  world  who  is  fighting  and 
working  and  praying  to  give  mankind  a  de- 
cent future. 

Twenty  years  ego.  our  support  of  the  Jew- 
ish National  Homeland  was  an  act  of  ele- 
mentarv  Justice.  We  Joined  the  rest  of  the 
world.  civUized.  in  restoring  to  a  long-suffer- 
ing people  the  soil  of  which  history  had  so 
cruelly  robl)ed  them.  We  did  no  more  than 
give  the  Jewish  people  the  opportunity  to 
begin  the  long  Journey  home 

But  It  was  not  only  an  act  of  Justice.  It 
was  an  act  of  fal^h.  It  was  an  act  of  faith 
because  we  were  giving  to  a  people  who  had 
not  practiced  the  arts  of  statecraft  '  -  -:*n- 
turles  the  chance  to  build  a  natloi.  '  ^  ere 
giving  to  a  people  who  had  been  dispersed  for 
generations  the  chance  to  recreate  its  ovrn 
existence. 

I  Its  have  proved  that  our  faith  was  not 
u..  i-.aced  nor  our  optimism  unfounded.  The 
growth  of  the  Jewish  National  Homelard  In 
20  years  from  a  tiny  settlement  of  some  ten» 
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of  thousands  to  a  thriving  and 
munlty  of  more  than  a  half  mlUi 
of    the    most    thrilling    episodes    Ir 
While   the   rest   of   the   world   was 
headlong   into   the   abys«  of 
war.   Jewiah   Palestine  was  buildup 
pandlng      Where  other  nations  were 
mg    thetr    energies    to    destructi%'e 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  were  unltmf 
tlve  enterprise.     Where  others   a  ■' 
whole  countries,  the  Jews  wfr-      - 
a  wasteland     Whore  others  brough" 
Jewish   National  Homeland  broutj: 
brought  life  not  merely  to  the 
who  came  to  Its  shores.  It  gave  lift 
millions  of  Jews  who.   throughout 
ruthless  persecution  any  pef;:-    ) 
were   sus  alned    only   by    the    ;. 
able  to  reach  their  homeland 

All  these  things  were  done  th 
dynamic  Inspiration  of  the  dcmoc 
Nowhere  In  the  world  is  the  dedica 
democratic  faith,  to  social  progrew? 
freedom  more  prr'ound  than  In 
homeland 

During  the  past   20  years  the 
world     in     which     freedom     and 
reigned  has  been  constantly  s 
day  we  are  engaged  in  the  bl 
history    to    restore    the    four 
claimed  by  our  President  to  tho.se 
r^   they  have  been  taken:  we  are 

them  to  those  people  who  have  nc 
their  blessings      During  the  past  2C 
Jewish   National  Homeland    has 
latlng  those  ideals  for  whicM    ^p 
Into   the    realities   of   everyd 
restored  to  a  half  million  f>e<-pie 
vldual  dignity  that  conies  from  the 
think  freely,  to  speak  freely,  to  w 
It    has    given    an    entire    people    t 
stature  that  comes  from  common 
tlon  In  a  noble  and  creative  adv 
has  freed  a  nation  from  the  fear 
rlty  that  are  the  worst  products  of 
neM  and  helplessness. 

Today  the  Jewish  National 
as  a  thriving  oasis  of  democracy 
desert  of   Indifference  and   lukew 
democracy's  fate.     If  the  nations  ol 
during   the  past   two  decades  had 
more  statesmanship   ar^d   less   pol 
vision  and  less  appeasement;  li  we 
the  doors  of  Palestine  to  those  wh 
for  admission,   that  fortress  would 
manned  not  merely  by  500.000  fer 
of  the  democratic  cause,  it  would 
by  millions  of  freedoms  friends. 

But.  however  remarkable  the  ac 
of  the  Jewish  national  homeland 
In  the  past.  It  holds  even  greater  p 
,i;l  the    future      I   have   already   su 
^;  the  fate  of  the  United  Nations — t 
^'  America — may  shortly  be  decided 
of    Palestine.     That    means    that 
muster  every   available  man   In   t 
every    resource    at    our    command 
CTUC.al  struggle      The  losses  we  of 
Nations  have   suffered   In   Libya, 
make   that   mobilization   more 
ever  before      Already  the  Jewish 
of  Palestine  has  given  of  Itself — oJ 
power  and  resources  and  energy— 
proportion   to   its   numbers      But 
many  more  who  are  clamoring  for 
tunity  to  serve — who  are  passion 
to  give  their  all  in  freedom's  batti 
we  of  the  United  Nations  have  f 
to  avail  ourselves  cf  that  reservoir  c 
and   energy      Tonight    we   are   at 
roads      Every  minute  we  delay  the 
lizatlon  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  as 
fo.ce.    standing    freely    and    equal 
ranks  of  the  United  Nations,  we 
Izmg  the  victory  on  which  the  fut 
kind   rests.     The  eleventh   hour   is 

Yes:    Palestine   Is  destined  to 

K>le  in   the  war      It  will  play  an 

■    :'    role    In    the    peace.     "1 

E  .:    ;•    •  :i-re  will  be  millions  of  j 
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occupations,  who  will  have  to  be  resettled 
Palestine  alone  will  have  the  will  and  the 
capacity  and  the  eagerness  to  absorb  many 
of  them,  and  they  will  go  there,  not  as  Immi- 
grants to  a  doubtful  welcome  In  a  foreign 
land  but  as  a  people,  returning  to  the  soil 
of  its  forefathers — to  the  community  of  friend 
and  faml  y. 

And.  in  the  peace.  Palestine  may  well  serve 
as  an  object  lesson  for  all  mankind.  The 
world,  devastated  by  strife,  will  have  to  re- 
build Its  shattered  structure.  It  can  find  no 
better  model  of  a  nation  rebuilt  In  a  spirit 
of  cooperative  effort,  of  common  sacrifice,  of 
democratic  Idealism  than  the  Jewish  national 
homeland 

Jewish  Palestine,  too,  can  perform  a  most 
vital  function  In  forging  that  International 
fellowship  of  peoples  toward  which  we  all 
aspire.  We  have  learned  during  these  past 
20  years  that  politics,  like  nature,  abhors  a 
vacuum  Where  there  is  no  democracy,  or 
where  democracy  is  weak  and  timid,  fascism 
and  reaction  rush  In  to  fill  the  void.  And 
then,  their  dank  odors  spread  around  the 
world.  It  will  be  a  major  concern  of  ours 
In  building  the  peace  to  make  certain  that 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  progress 
take  firm  root  everywhere  No  part  of  the 
world  will  be  more  Important  than  the  vast 
hinterland  of  Asia.  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  democracy  will  launch  a  gigantic 
pincers  movement  of  Its  own;  when,  from 
Jewish  Palestine  In  the  Near  East  and  from 
the  awakening  India  In  the  south  and  from 
the  new  China  in  the  Far  East,  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  will  spread  forth  throughout  all 
cf  Asia,  embracing  that  vast  continent  in  a 
fellowship  of   denK>cratic  freedom 

Twenty  years  ago.  we  expressed  our  sup- 
port of  the  Jewish  national  homeland  as  an 
act  of  Justice  and  an  act  of  faith.  Today 
that  support  must  be  renewed  as  an  act  of 
practical  common  sense.  What  happens  In 
Palestine  will  decisively  affect  our  fortunes 
In  war.  Its  future  will  be  Intimately  related 
with  our  fortunes  In  the  peace.  That  Is 
why  we,  in  America,  on  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  congressional  resolution  in 
support  of  the  Jewish  national  homeland, 
must  say  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine: 

■'You.  in  whom  we  placed  our  faith  20 
years  ago;  you.  who  by  your  determination 
and  energy  and  courage  have  so  fully  vindi- 
cated that  faith  you.  who  by  your  record 
have  so  unanswerably  established  your  claim 
to  the  nationhood  in  your  ancient  home- 
land. In  this  hour  of  our  common  peril,  in 
this  moment  of  our  common  trial,  we  of 
America  salute  you.  We  salute  you  for  the 
qualities  of  creativeness.  of  constructlveness. 
of  idealism  you  have  displayed.  We  salute 
ycu  for  your  achievements.  We  salute  you 
for  the  fer%'ent  loyalty  to  the  democratic 
ideal  you  have  revealed.  And  in  saluting 
you  we  pledge  ourselves  anew  our  continued 
support  of  your  national  homeland.  And 
when,  with  God's  help,  victory  is  finally  ours. 
we  shall  go  forward  together  with  all  free 
peoples  to  that  new  world  toward  which 
humanity  Is  asplrire  " 


Lt.  RicKird  E    Miller,  of  Fort  W 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN    :  ME  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2.  1942 

M:  GIT  I  IF  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  r.\:tiid  iiiy  umark-s  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  article  from 
the  F  :•  Wayne  tind, >  Journal-Gazette 


of  June  30.  1942.  of  the  return  from 
"Shangri-La"  of  a  Hoosier  hero  of  the 
bombing  of  Tokyo.  Lt.  R'chard  E.  (Bud) 
Miller,  of  Fort  Wayne.  We  in  Indiana 
are  proud  of  the  gallant  exploit  of  this 
modest  young  officer,  whose  courage  and 
daring  under  fire  has  added  a  new  and 
glorious  chapter  to  the  story  of  this  war, 
and  of  the  Important  contribution 
Hoosiers  are  making  to  victory. 

The  article  follows: 
Lt  Bru  Miller,  One  of  "Bots  From  Shangri- 
La."  Home  for  Rest  After  Dropp:ng  Bombs 

ON  Tokyo 

"I  thought  It  would  be  a  lot  longer  than 
this  before  I  would  see  home  again,'  Lt.  Rich- 
ard E.  (Bud)  Miller  sighed  as  he  relaxed  at 
his  home  Monday.  * 

Lieutenant  Miller.  26.  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Edmund  H.  Miller,  of  3408  North  Washington 
Road,  Just  got  back  home  Monday  from 
Washington,  where  he  was  decorated  with 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  his  part 
as  a  bombardier  in  the  daring  air  raid  over 
Tokyo  led  by  Brig.  Gen.  Jimmy  Doolittle  on 
April  18.  Bud  also  received  another  decora- 
tion from  the  Chinese  Government  In  ap- 
preciation of  his  accurate  eye  that  blew  up  a 
Tokvo  powder  plant  and  powder  warehouse. 
This  medal  was  the  Military  Order  of  China. 
stricken  with  malaria 

Bud  will  be  home  for  at  least  2  *eeks  and 
he  plans  to  take  It  easy— anywav  at  first. 
He  is  Just  recovering  from  a  seigj  of  fever 
that  laid  him  up  4  days  in  Washing  .on.  Dur- 
ing that  time  he  had  but  two  mei>ls. 

•"I  guess  the  bugs  were  Just  catching  up 
with  me,"  he  said.  He  guessed  It  was  malaria 
since  they  gave  him  plenty  of  c  uinine  to 
fight  the  "bugs." 

He  says  that  the  scenery  in  Fori  Wayne  Is 
much  better  than  in  Tokyo,  although  he 
wouldn't  mind  going  back  if  he  had  another 
big  load  of  bombs  to  drop  where  they  would 
do  the  most  good. 

Bud  is  pretty  matter  of  fact  about  the 
whole  thing  and  you  can  tell  that  he  would 
much  rather  forget  the  fanfare  and  hero  stuff 
concerning  that  group  of  flyers  t:iat  volun- 
teered for  the  secret  mission  to  Tckyo. 

He  expressed  regret  that  details  of  the  flight 
could  not  be  revealed,  but  he  did  say  that 
the  best  part  of  the  story  was  after  they  left 
Tokyo. 

"I  can't  tell  you.  but  that  would  really  make 
an  interesting  story."  he  said.  So  I  guess  we'll 
have  to  wait  until  after  the  war  or  some  time 
In  the  future  for  that  one. 

This  is  pretty  old  by  now.  he  said,  as  he 
described  how  the  flight  went  In  low  over 
Tokyo  to  minimize  the  danger  frc^m  antiair- 
craft guns. 

TOKYO  WXLL  PROTECTED 

"Tokyo  was  pretty  well  protected,  but  they 
didn't  have  time  to  get  trained  on  us.  We 
didn't  but  some  of  the  planes  had  pursuit 
opposition.    Our  plane  wasn't  even  hit." 

After  Bud  took  aim  through  that  impro- 
vised bomb  sight  that  cost  about  20  cents  to 
build  and  let  his  load  of  demolition  and  in- 
cendiaries go.  they  didn't  wait  around  much 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  His  tall  gunner 
reported  hits  on  the  objectives,  and  Bud  said 
that  "stuff  was  flying  all  over  the  place." 

What  his  orders  will  be  when  his  2-week 
leave  Is  over  Bud  did  not  say,  but  he  hopes 
that  he'll  get  another  crack  at  the  Japs  some- 
how or  other. 

He  was  home  the  last  time  in  September 
1941,  "and  it  Just  seems  like  yesterday."  After 
his  graduation  from  Central  High  School.  Bud 
spent  2  years  at  Indiana  University  He  en- 
gaged In  the  insurance  business  for  a  couple 
of  years  before  attending  bombardier  schcol 
at  Barksdale  Field  after  enlisting  on  May  29. 
1941  He  was  with  the  Thirty-seventh  Bom- 
bardment Squadron  at  Pendleton.  Oreg., 
when  he  volunteered  for  the  Doolittle  flight. 
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Thursday.  Jmy  J,  li-i2 

Mr.  T  AMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  o  ,:  0  ys  are  being  drafted  into  the 
service  for  stations  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  this  world  and  we  are  being  very  tough 
with  any  who  are  in  the  least  remiss  or 
hesitant,  it  seems  tha*  it  is  a  mighty  pcor 
time  for  Marshall  .^neld  to  use  the  unlim- 
ited purse,  which  a  thrifty  father  pro- 
vided, to  help  this  man  Ingersoll  evade 
his  duty  to  his  country. 

Far  from  "building  and  sustaining 
public  morale."  as  his  angel.  Marshall 
Field  puts  it.  he  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing rabble  rousers  in  the  country 
and  constantly  uses  the  kept  lady  of  the 
New  York  press  to  assail  anyone  and  ev- 
erything which  impedes  its  slime-sling- 
ing campaign. 

It  inflames  the  racial  issue.<  b\  pre- 
tending to  be  the  only  simon-pure  de- 
fender of  minorities  in  the  country. 
Should  anyone  wish  a  certain  kind  of  em- 
ployee he  is  branded  in  large  type  as  using 
hate  advertising.  Any  paper  which  opens 
its  columns  to  those  who  specify  the  kind 
of  a  person  they  desire  to  employ,  is 
guilty  of  accepting  hate  advertising. 

It  amplifies  its  voice  in  telling  the 
whole  country  what  its  duty  is  in  this 
war  against  Hitler.  It  constantly  mis- 
represents and  vilifies  and  damns  Con- 
gress— damns  everyone  except  those  who 
are  occupying  sinecures  in  various  bu- 
reaus and  who  emote  the  same  kind  of 
ideologies  its  editor  shares. 

Ingersoll  says  he  is  not  endeavoring 
to  dodge  service.  He  must  have  had  sev- 
eral conversations  with  his  profligate 
provider  and  undoubtedly  sold  him  on 
the  desperate  needs  for  his  personal  at- 
tention to  the  paper's  needs.  One  might 
safely  venture  the  suggestion  that  there 
are  a  thousand  newspapermen  who  could 
amply  fill  Mr.  IngersoHs  shoes  and  his 
chair.  Those  of  his  age  are  not  dodging 
their  patriotic  responsibilities.  Men 
whose  places  cannot  be  filled,  in  profes- 
sions, in  the  field  of  sport,  from  the  busi- 
ness institutions,  and  from  the  farms, 
are  in  our  Army — volunteers — and  those 
who  were  not  so  eager  were  brought  in 
under  the  draft  stipulations. 

He  is  far  from  being  an  indispensable 
man.  and  if  this  reopening  of  his  case 
should  bring  him  temporary  immunity 
from  service  the  case  should  be  opened 
again  and  the  widest  publicity  given  to  it. 

It  is  not  conducive  to  building  the  mo- 
rale of  the  country  to  know  that  its  boys 
are  being  shouldered  with  the  fighting 
responsibilities  while  the  Field  millions 
can  purchase  immunity  for  this  man 
Ingersoll. 

He  has  no  objection,  he  says,  to  serv- 
ing where  he  can  do  the  most  good.  All 
right:  it  will  help  the  country's  morale 
to  have  him  shouldered  with  a  pun  and 
if  he  can  shoot  that  as  well  a.-  1;.  li  :  s 
off  his  mouth  he  may  possibly  be  of  some 
real  use  to  the  country. 


Wake  Up.  .Americans- The  Mar,>hai!  Fuld 

Fortune- Taxation      E.bod  Bank 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  RANL.IN 

OF  Mississim 
IN-    :HE  house  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1942 

:.:..  RANKIN  of  ML'SSissippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  may  interest  the  House  to 
know  that  we  have  about  worked  out  a 
plan  to  tax  the  vast  fortune  of  Marshall 
Field  3d,  despite  the  legal  subterfuge 
with  which  it  has  so  far  t>een  protected. 

If  we  succeed  I  will  have  been  respon- 
sible for  capturing  and  turning  into  th3 
Treasury  enough  money*  out  of  this  one 
estate  alone  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  Mem- 
bar  of  the  House  or  the  Senate  for  more 
than  4,000  years. 

I  note  that  PM.  the  uptown  edition  of 
the  Communist  Daily  Worker,  which  is 
being  financed  out  of  the  Field  fortune, 
is  still  attacking  me  for  backing  up  the 
Red  C'-oss  in  isolating  the  blood  now 
being  banked  for  our  wounded  soldiers. 

PM  seems  to  be  more  interested  in  this 
proposition,  if  possible,  than  it  is  in  hav- 
ing its  editor,  Ralph  Ingersoll,  evade  the 
draft. 

These  crackpots  are  not  going  to 
compel  the  Red  Cross  or  the  Army  or 
the  Navy  to  pump  Negro  blood  or  Japa- 
nese blood  into  our  wounded  white  boys 
if  I  can  prevent  it. 

1>  .  PM  boasts  that  the  O.  C.  D.  is  not 
labeling  the  blood  it  is  storing  up  for  the 
men.  women,  and  children  who  may  be 
injured  in  air  raids.  If  that  is  true,  they 
had  better  pour  it  Into  the  gutter  and 
get  their  supply  from  the  Red  Cross,  or, 
better  still,  turn  that  ph.ase  of  civilian 
defense  over  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Leading  doctors  throughout  the  coun- 
try say  that  no  one  can  tell  the  conse- 
quence of  pumping  the  blood  of  another 
race  into  the  veins  of  your  child.  The 
chances  are  that  it  would  crop  out  in  the 
children  of  the  one  so  treated. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
dastardly  propositions  that  has  ever  been 
advanced  by  these  enemies  of  our  form 
of  government  and  our  way  of  life. 

"Wake  up,  Americans.  While  our  boys 
are  fighting  the  enemies  from  without, 
let  us  take  care  of  these  enemies  who 
are  boring  from  within. 


A '];]'■(•:-';  f<t  Attorney  Gt'O-rii  Fr?ncis 
Biddle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H:>N.  LOUIS  LUDLGW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  r  r^'FF'-ENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1942 

Mr.  I UDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
unanimou:^  consent  of  liie  House,  I  sub- 
mit for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  Attorney 
General   Francis  Biddle  at  a  luncheon 


given  by  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law  at  the  Carlton  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  April  25  last. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Coudert,  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  Mr. 
Coudert  was  good  enough  to  say  to  me  thai;  j 
could  speak  and  run.  I  feel,  however,  after 
hi5  brilliant  and  realistic  address,  that  my 
chance  utt«rance8  will  indeed  seem  rather 
poor. 

He  referred  to  my  client.  I  think  my  client 
is  loyal.  Sometimes  I  am  a  little  confused  as 
to  Just  what  his  wishes  are.  That  is  a  little 
more  difficult. 

I  haven't  prepared  any  formal  address,  but 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  interestuig,  as 
it  were,  as  a  sort  of  preface  to  discussion,  to 
consider  a  little  bit  precisely  where  we  are 
and  what  we  presently  will  have  to  face  in 
connection  with  post-war  conditions. 

One  hears  a  good  deal  that  we  can't  think 
about  post-war  problems  while  we  are  fight- 
ing the  war.  and  I  am  the  first,  of  course,  to 
agree  that  if  the  use  of  our  time  in  discussing 
pcst-war  problems  would  take  away  from  our 
efifectiveness  in  fighting  the  war  today  we 
should  not  spend  otir  time  in  that  way. 

Obviously,  certain  types  of  problems  can't 
be  discussed.  There  are  certain  political 
readjustments,  certain  problems  for  which  at 
least  public  opinion  is  not  yet  prepared.  But 
I  don't  think  that  we  should  forget  that  ac- 
tually today,  every  day.  In  every  act  we  per- 
form, we  are  creating  the  peace  that  follows 
the  war.  That  is  an  absolutely  inescapable 
fact. 

Another  Inescapable  fact  is  that  we  have 
entered  a  noncompetitive  war  economy  un- 
der which,  now  and  increasingly  so.  the  coun- 
try is  giving  up  everything  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war  except  the  necessary  Income  for  its 
own  subsistence. 

Everything  I  say  Is.  of  course,  based  on 
the  assumption  of  a  complete  Allied  victory. 
Some  morning  we  are  going  to  wake  up  and 
be  faced  with  a  completely  integrated,  gov- 
ernmentally  controlled  war  economy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  thiai  sudden  peace  on  the 
other. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  that  war 
machine  that  we  have  buUt  up  when  peace 
comes? 

In  this  connection  I  think  that  we  have 
had  some  experience  with  the  last  war. 
Psychologically,  we  know  that  the  tendency, 
when  the  war  is  over,  is  to  go  back  to  nor- 
malcy, and  we  also  know  that  the  same  prob- 
lems which  existed  before  the  war  still  to  a 
large  extent  exist  in  the  peace  and  that  you 
cannot  solve  them  by  going  back  to  the 
normalcy   before  the  war. 

I  think  we  feel  more  than  we  felt  25  years 
ago  that  more  and  more  this  is  an  integrated 
world  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  go 
back  into  the  symbolic  and  theoretical  nor- 
malcy of  isolation.  That  lesson,  I  think,  most 
of  the  public  know  and  know  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  difB- 
culty  we  have,  and  heaven  knows  the  diffi- 
culties are  going  to  be  Immense,  is  not  an 
economic  problem,  is  not  a  political  problenv 
great  as  that  may  be.  and  is  not  in  the  long 
run  a  legal  problem.  It  is  a  psychological 
problem;  It  Is  the  problem  of  being  able  to 
create  a  type  of  intelligence  and  a  type  of 
mind  (and  to  use  it)  and  a  type  of  imagina- 
tion which  can  organize  the  post-war  condi- 
tions. We  cant  sp3nd  time  now  saying  what 
those  conditions  are  but  in  a  sentence  or  two 
I  can  suggest  them. 

You  have  complete  control  over  produc- 
tion. Obviously,  you  can't  suddenly  release 
that  control  over  production  simply  because 
tomorrow  morning  peace  is  here.  You  have 
complete  control  over  the  processes  cf  dis- 
tribution. That  can't  be  thrown  over  when 
peace  comes.  The  gap  would  be  too  great. 
You  have  the  problem  of  the  tendency  toward 
Inflation  on  the  one  side  coming  from  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  goods  that  people  want 
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ji.d  on  the  other  hand  you 
•eeds  of  deflation  coming  from  the 
suddenly  you  are  going  to  retool  y 
and  throw  men  cut  of  employment 
they  cant  be  used,  for  a  while,  at 
production. 

As    a    last    consideration,    where 
lawyer  come   In?     It   seems   to  me 
lawyer  cornea  In  in  his  great  historK 
this  country      The  lawyer  has   been 
dividual  In  the  community  whose  1ms 
and    will   have   improvised   and 
those  techniques  which  can  a: 
solve  the  great  problem   of  govtrn 
problem  which   Mr    Coudert  touched 
speaking   of   liberty    on   the    one 
authority  on  the  other. 

What  are  the  kinds  of  techniques  t 
be  used   quickly   and   imaginatively 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  facl 
think  that  by  Just  giving  an  exampl 
I  may  Illustrate  my  point 

To  what  extent  have  we  used  int 
corporations?     We  have  used 
ernment    corporations    tentatively, 
with  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  there  i 
already  In  our  experience  with  such  ( 
tlons  as,  let  8  say,  the  Reconstructlor 
Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries,  or 
nessee  Valley  Authority,  to  see  to 
tent    flexible   and   effective   and 
can  be  exercised  by  the  Government 
the    corporation,    and    to   wha'    »\* 
control  is  needed  over  them 

In  the  same  way  I  can  think  '  ' 
flblllty  of  an  International  corpora 
Its  stock  owned   by  various   nation: 
flexible  powers    and  built  on   *'  > 
of  the   war.     After  all.   that   i>    >■ 
doing  t(xlav      We  are  buv.ng  and  se 
distributing  enormously  through 
ernment  corporations  all  over  the 
what  extent  can  we  use  that  kind 
nlque  In  the  peace? 

To  what  extent    for  Instance,  can 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  as  the  bas 
tutlon    on    which   perhaps   to  build 
tlonal    agreements    by    amendment" 
not  at  all.  but  It  is  at  least  a  concer 
gives  a  familiar  symbol  to  the  Angl 
world     They  know  what  constltutl 
They  know  what  amendments  are 

I  thin^.  again,  one  of  our  great 
Is  going  to  be  the  psychological  efle<^t 
public  of  the  kind  of  Institutions 
may  have  to  create,  so  their  famiU 
those  kinds  of  institution?  -prr^s 
be  immensely  imptirtant 

The  lawyer  of  the  future    then  : 
to  think  tn  terms  of  economics:  !-.- 
think  in  terma  of  the  world  not  onl 
of  the  continent;  and  he  mvist  have 
of  realistic  and  rtetermlned  im:«ginAt 
ahall  l>#ciw\e  effective  not  only  \\\  c<. 
ladiM  and  gvntlemen.  but  tn  the  h 
tiMl  «•  M«  to(At  to  ! 
%lM  WorM  o(  pr«ce      !  \    , 
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made  to  bring  about  the  better  fortifica- 
tion of  Alaska.  There  were  certain  po- 
litical pressures  from  Alaska  opposing 
such  legislation.  Had  this  legislation 
been  adopted.  Alaska  today  would  have 
been  fortified  with  real  manpower  in  de- 
fense of  our  country. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  days  show 
how  important  Alaska  is.  both  as  a  base 
of  operations  on  our  part  against  Japan 
and  for  Japan  as  a  basis  of  invasion 
against  our  country.  Alaska  cannot  be 
disregarded  but  on  the  contrary  must  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
places  of  our  country  to  be  defended  at 
all  costs. 

It  was  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell,  who  many 
years  ..go  made  that  famous  remark 
about  Alaska.  "He  who  controls  Alaska, 
controls  the  world." 

Alaska  is  at  the  present  time  the  pivotal 
point  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
West  of  Alaska  is  Asia,  and  east  of  Alaska 
is  our  own  continent. 

When  in  1867.  Secretary  Seward  pur- 
chased Alaska  from  the  Russians,  very 
few  people  realized  the  importance  of  that 
country  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
Spates. 

Pearl  Harbor  was  a  rude  awakening  for 
all  of  us.  and  the  importance  of  Alaska 
became  even  more  pronounced  when  a 
f'-'v;  days  ago  Japan  made  ineffectual 
Dombing  attacks  on  Dutch  Harbor. 

A  few  years  ago  I  called  attention  to 
Ala.'ika  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  I 
pointed  out  the  advisibility  of  opening 
up  Alaska  for  a  wide-scale  colonization. 
I  showed  that  the  colonization  of  Alaska 
would  be  of  utmost  importance  to  our 
national  defense.  Here  is  a  very  large 
territory  the  resources  of  which  have 
hardly  been  tapped.  A  territory  which 
has  been  ours  for  over  70  years,  but  which 
wa<  nf^ver  put  to  any  constructive  use. 

.^.  »  ri  I  is  an  outpost  of  our  civilization, 
but  It.  is  more  than  an  outpost.  It  is  the 
last  land  separating  the  eastern  part  of 
Siberia  from  the  continental  territory  of 
North  America,  which  means  both  the 
Umtt'd  Siatcs  and  Canada.  It  is  obvious 
that  Alaska  in  the  hands  of  unfriendly 
powers  would  be  a  constant  menace  to 
the  security  of  this  country.  Without 
.Maska  no  part  of  the  United  States 
would  bo  safe  from  foreign  aggression. 
In  the  days  of  slow  communication,  the 
days  wiuch  Piesident  Roosevelt  called, 
"horse  and  buggy  days."  Alaska  was  both 
lnacct\s:ublt«  and  unimportant.  But  with 
dlsianot's  brir.«  eliminated  by  airplane.s 
and  (a>i  .Htiamt-i.s,  it  i.s  unihmkablt>  how 
this  oounlry  would  havf  f«rfd  durini!  iht< 
8  yt^ar.i  of  totalitarlun  w«j>.  without 
having  Ala.xka  to  ivly  upon  a.s  a  nunpuit 
and  im^iroiion 

X  trt\  vrry  utmnely  on  thr  •uW^'Ot  of 
A'.  '  t    t>  t  inrtv  iw  \^^v\\\\[U^  to 

►h.  A    pa;.    1  plldr  ill  hrtVlhtf  l1»Ct)«« 

niitt^d  «?«  imprntanct*  to  Amrrioan  drfon."* 
lnn>i  iJrforr  «  M  l>f*r7«  of  this  Homo 
and  tlv-  pit,  i,K  ,  had  bi^'omo  aware 

of  It  1  A  I  i  Mioasurt?  of  national  dr- 
tvn^v  ■  I  I  .vdvocalod  srttlrment  of 
Ali^vki  it  I  loel  that  the  lapse  of  time 
1  u-  !  *  dinlnlshcd  the  importance  of 
Ala-Ka.    o\\  the  contrary  now  with  the 
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Japanese  menace  so  strongly  visible  to 
all  of  us.  I  believe  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  should  be  toward  the  colon- 
ization within  the  borders  of  Alaska,  and 
its  settlement  by  men  and  women  who  are 
refugees  from  European  aggression,  and 
who  will  loyally  support  and  defend  this 
country  against  aggression  from  without. 
Alaska  has  enough  room  to  take  in  many 
more  people  than  its  present  population 
of  less  than  60,000.  The  area  of  Alaska 
is  586.000  square  miles;  larger  than  any 
State  in  the  Union.  While  a  great  deal  of 
Alaska  is  extremely  cold,  large  portions 
of  the  territory  are  suitable  for  large- 
scale  settlement. 

When  I  took  up  the  question  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  it  was  at  a  time  when 
this  was  the  only  remaining  portion  of 
the  globe  suitable  for  colonization.  I 
felt  that  by  opening  this  area  up  for  col- 
onization for  the  oppressed  minorities  of 
Europe,  we  would  secure  a  strong  popu- 
lation for  defense  against  brutal  aggres- 
sion. Every  portion  settled  in  Alaska  by 
these  refugees  would  be  well  protected, 
for  they  would  fight  in  defense  of  Amer- 
ican liberty.  Being  victims  of  oppres- 
sion they  would  be  loyal  and  patriotic 
Americans  upon  whom  we  could  rely  to 
keep  this  outpost  of  our  civilization  in 
condition  to  meet  any  attacks  from  with- 
out. War  is  still  being  fought  and  we 
still  have  to  strengthen  our  defenses  on 
all  sides  if  we  are  to  meet  the  forces  of 
aggression  upon  more  than  equal  terms. 

I  know  that  I  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  this  House  in 
this  measure  of  national  defense,  for  I 
know  that  my  committee  will  be  able  to 
devise  a  proper  and  practical  way  in 
which  to  execute  this  policy. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  resources 
of  Alaska  have  scarcely  been  tapped. 
There  has  never  been  an  accurate  sur- 
vey made  of  the  possibilities  which 
Alaska  may  have  agriculturally,  indus- 
trially, and  economically.  Somehow  or 
other  it  was  a  neglected  child  of  our 
Commonwealth  and  very  few  of  us  can 
speak  with  authority  on  the  subject  of 
Alaska's  possibilities.  But  I  am  not  in- 
terested necessarily  in  Alaska's  economic 
Importance.  I  know  that  it  is  of  utmost 
military  importance  and  that  Alaska's 
strategic  bases  and  harbors  muot  b?  de- 
fended to  the  limit.  If  we  are  to  succeed 
In  ket^ping  Alaska  as  a  strategic  base. 
In  order  to  keep  Ala&ka  as  an  outpost 
of  national  defensf  It  la  nccfwary  It  be 
strt^ngthened  tn  two  ways. 

rii.Nt,  By  malntalnlnc  fort tf\cat tons, 
and.  srcond,  by  \wi  ullowlne  tt  to  fall 
into  the  handx  of  th**  rnrmy. 

By  dovrlopins  Ala>ka  ax  a  havfn  of 
lT^l«o  for  victims  of  Natl  ptrnrcutlon, 
11  would  b*  •  land  pnufctrd  by  Ubfrty- 
lovlna  pMjplf.  who  ri«ht  r\ow  urtp  dytni 
all  ovrr  tho  world  for  the  principles  w« 
as  Ainrrlcans  b<Mlcvr  In, 

An  induMilous  population  c;\:. 
Alaska  Into  a  land  flowing  wv\\ 
and  honey."  and  I  feci  that  a  !  ii  i 
contented   population  will   ii:  ;  u 
exert  all  Its  efforts  to  defend   i  l.ir.c  uc- 
veloped  by  their  blood  and  sweat. 
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Revise  the  Sugar  Rationing  Program 


EX 
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HON.  JOHN  Z.ANDERSON 

•    i    CALirOP.N    ,'. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1942 

M:  .\.\DERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  reemphasize  the  ne- 
cessity for  giving  further  consideration 
to  the  entire  sugar  rationing  program. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  additional 
allocations  be  made  to  our  citizens  for 
home  canning  if  the  fruit  crops  of  the 
country  are  to  be  saved.  The  removal 
of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  sugar  for 
home  canning  and  commercial  canning 
would  only  result  in  an  increased  sugar 
consumption  of  approximately  150.000 
tons.  We  know  that  our  sugar  stocks 
are  increasing  and  that  storage  space 
Is  shrinking— the  people  we  represent 
know  it,  too.  Let  us  have  some  con- 
structive revision  of  the  present  policy 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  wish  to  include  the  following 
memorandum  that  has  been  carefully 
prepared  by  one  of  my  valued  constitu- 
ents who  knows  what  the  situation  is. 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for 
thoughtful  consideration. 

After  taking  care  of  requirements  for  alco- 
hol production,  best  statistical  information 
available  from  the  cane-  and  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry indicates  that  the  country  will  have 
on  hand  on  January  1.  1943.  on  the  basis  of 
present  production,  delivery,  and  rationed 
consumption,  between  3.350.000  and  3.500.000 
tons.  The  largest  annual  domestic  consump- 
tion for  any  of  the  4  years  prior  to  the  cal- 
endar year  1941  was  6,900.000  tons.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  with  the  stimulated  in- 
creased production  to  be  expected  from  Cuba. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Santo  Domingo  from  the 
1943  crop  2,000.000  tons  will  be  an  ample 
carry-over  on  January  1.  If  we  deduct 
from  the  not  less  than  3,350.000  tons,  which 
It  Is  expected  we  will  have  on  hand  on  the 
prerent  basis  cf  procedure  on  January  1, 
a.OOO.OOO.  we  have  left  1.350.000  tons  which 
should  be  put  Into  distribution  during  the 
balance  of  1942 

Best  available  Information  Indicates  that 
approximately  350,000  tons  of  sugar  were  used 
for  home  canning  In  IMl.  It  is  difllcuU  to 
estimate  the  probable  sugar  saving  through 
rationing  on  home  canning.  The  commercUl 
canning  Indvistry  In  packu^  fruitt  and  vege- 
tables  m  1040  used  178,000  ton».  It  It  e.>tl- 
1  .  .(1  that  thectt»mu\g  ludvutry  In  \9i\  u»ed. 
<  K  ,i«(ve  ot  ivigar  \i»ed  In  packUxg  e«t«up, 
11)0,000  ton*, 

It  ift  a»»ume  Uxu  th.  «>t»iuc  utae  pack  re« 
qviiriug  \\\*  urtm*  quantity  ot  nvigar  u  made 
in  IMU  on  th»  prrnent  rntionrd  ba»U  ot  wo 
percent  v\t  1V>41  rt^nnvunptinn,  the  ii»1v»»ti\ 
will  UM  tppi  ^  !  I  ''ly  IWUKK)  von*  of  *\mni, 
or  an  MtlmAt>a  nuvuMioii  thrviugh  rwtioniuu 
ot  approximately  ai.OOO  ton*  The  culitnatpd 
Utt  of  avtgur  in  pRrKlng  cntuvip  Ua*  nppioxl- 
mately  a&.OOO  torn*  Agiuu  aMVimlng  thnt  the 
i«i\mp  jlw  pack  requiring  the  ^i>^r  <i  luitny 
of  Bugnr  U  made  in  1942  on  i)h  j  .  m  nt  m* 
tinned  bnsla  of  70  peicpnt  <  i  mi 
tlon.  the  industry  will  u&'.  ap;  ; 
17,500  tons  of  sugar,  or  an  estm    • 

tlon      thr''':vh      !a"^^r.;nc     nf     ir  y 

7,500  toi>      If   ;•   .  :::    '■'■''  ..^-■■•wr  (i  M, 

t:.  r,:"e  r  !-■:=■  .:   '.    r  h    mr  r. i :.:.:•. .■ 
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of  .1313  percent,  which  seems  excessive,  then 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  of  the  use  of 
sugar  for  home  canning  and  commercial  can- 
ning will  result  In  an  Increase  of  the  use  of 
sugar  of  116.000  tons  for  home  canning. 
21.000  tons  for  fruit  and  vegetable  packing, 
and  7.500  tons  for  catfup  production,  or  a 
total  of  only  144.500  tons 

In  the  face  of  the  foregoing  statistical  pic- 
ture there  appears  no  justification  lor  re- 
stricting the  use  of  sugar  during  the  balance 
of  this  year  in  either  home  or  commercial 
canning.  In  the  face  of  shrinking  supplies 
of  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  available  to 
civilian  consumers  Ijecause  of  the  heavy  re- 
quirements of  the  armed  forces  and  lease- 
lend,  there  appears  no  justifiable  grounds  for 
continuing  a  rationing  system  on  sugar  which 
is  already  reported  to  have  seriously  curtailed 
the  saving  of  seasonal  fruit  crops  through 
home  canning  and  which,  if  persisted  in,  will 
further  seriously  restrict  the  amount  of  home 
canned  fruits  which  will  be  available  for  the 
consumption  of  much  of  our  population  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter  Nor  is  there  any 
justification  for  the  continuation  of  a  ra- 
tioning of  sugar  on  commercially  canned 
products  resulting  in  a  product  less  accept- 
able to  the  general  public  or  our  armed  forces. 
The  inconsistency  of  severely  rationing  sugar 
for  canning  and  at  the  same  time  making 
available  tor  use  in  home  canning  all  the 
rubber  rings  which  may  be  required  lor  home 
canning,  when  rubber  Is  a  much  more  critical 
commodity  than  sugar,  must  be  apparent 

Since  the  sugar  rationing  program  was  de- 
veloped, it  is  our  understanding  that  deliv- 
eries of  sugar  from  all  off-shore  points  have 
been  very  much  heavier  than  anticipated  and, 
according  to  press  reports,  from  Caribbean 
points  100  percent  in  excess  of  anticipated  de- 
liveries in  April  and  May. 

In  view  of  the  change  in  the  sugar  situa- 
tion which  has  taken  place  from  the  statis- 
tical situation  anticipated,  it  would  seem  in- 
telligent to  immediately  change  the  rationing 
order,  at  least  as  it  applies  to  home  canned 
and  commercial  canned  fruits  before  any 
more  of  our  fruits  are  lost  and  while  the 
fruits  are  still  available  on  which  the  sugar 
can  b^  used. 


Producers,  Not  Theorists.  .'\re  Needed   in 
Washington 
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that  he  had  information  froi-i  a  reliable 
source  that  the  War  Production  Board 
had  just  completed  statistics  showing 
that  as  of  next  December  31  this  country 
will  have  3,400,000  tons  of  sugar  avail- 
able for  consumption  and  that  2.000.000 
tons  is  a  fairly  sound  carry-over  at  any 
time. 

But.  regardless  of  such  proof  that  these 
enormous  stocks  of  sugar  aye  available, 
factories  are  closing  because  rationing 
officials  refuse  to  give  them  sugar  to  meet 
their  requirements  and  this  year's  fruit 
crop  may  rot  on  the  ground  because  can- 
ners  cannot  get  a  sufficient  amount  of 
this  essential  ingredient  to  preserve  it. 

I  have  just  received  word  today  that 
the  George  Weston  BiscUit  Co.  of  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.,  has  been  forced  to  lay  off 
an  entire  shift  of  workers  because  70 
percent  of  the  amount  of  sugar  that 
company  used  last  year— the  allotment 
under  the  rationing  program— is  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  this  year's  requirements. 
In  fact,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
close  the  entire  plant,  which  has  been 
operating  on  a  uasis  of  three  8-hour 
shifts  for  several  years,  last  Wednesday, 
June  24,  for  the  balance  of  the  month, 
had  not  permission  been  given  to  borrow 
from  the  July  quota.  Mr.  Harold  Beach, 
general  manager  of  this  plant,  advices 
me  that  this  will  mean  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Weston  Co.  to  bor- 
row from  its  August  quota  for  July,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  produc- 
tion has  been  reduced  to  two  shifts. 

We  are  eager  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly 
with  any  program  which  will  further  cur  war 
effort  and  hasten  the  day  of  our  ultimate 
victory — 

Mr.  Beach  writes. 

However.  It  is  certainly  very  disturbing  to 
be  informed  that  there  is  plenty  of  sugar  in 
the  face  of  the  present  70-percent  quota, 
which  Is  further  emphasized  by  phone  calls 
and  wires  received  from  brokers  urging  tis  to 
buy.  which,  of  course,  we  cannot  do  when  our 
certificates  are  exhausted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  fact  of  all  the  facts 
In  connection  with  the  sugar-rationing 
program,  do  not  you  agree  that  these 
power-grabbing  bureaucrats  should  yield 
to  the  needs  of  the  housewives,  the  can- 
ners,  and  manufacturers  of  the  Nation? 
For  heaven's  sake,  what  plau§ible  excuse 
can  be  offered  for  such  a  program  In  this 
land  of  plenty? 

In  view  of  our  experiences  to  date  with 
rationing  and  other  programs,  it  Is  time 
for  the  people  oi  America  to  demand  thnt 
men  who  pi-oduce  rather  than  bungling 
theorists  and  social  workers  should  b« 
placid  tti  nuthoriiy  in  Washinfiton. 
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following   poem   entitled 
V  ■       Tice."  written  b-    M 
c:  C;.--ago.  111.: 

THt   DAT    or       •  ^     '  '  "      1 

Quite  recently  I  read  this  Hi  e 
Penned  by  a  poet  friend  of  mine 
"I  want  to  live  till  war  l5  done 
To  hear  the  wailing  of  the  Hun. 
And  hear  the  ye:  lew  pagan  breed 
For  mercy  and  fcrgivenesa  plead 

I.  too.  wf.h  him  en  even  keel 
In  our  life  8  ship  from  ste;     to  ^heel 
Do  wlFh  to  live  till  war  1^  won 
And   all    these   fiends   to  death 

I  want  to  live  till  freemen  win 

0  cr  ghouls  of  white  and  yellow 
And  wipe  off  from  the  global  fa 
Forevermore  thla  stark  d.sgrace. 

1  pray  that  I  may  live  to  see 
Joe  Goebbels  dang'lng  from  a 
No  other  beast  of  Hitler's  brar.d 
Hai  so  dishonored  Goethe  s  lan( 

An  did  this  skunk,  except  It  be 
The  warden  of  the  Reichstafj  s 
The  author  of  the  building  s 
Thug  Goering.  thief  and  mill!o»aire. 

That  he  may  perish  by  the  rope 

Is  new.  before  I  die.  my  h'  p*" 

Including  hm  who  struts 

As  ruerher  with  the  no«j6e    .     .  r\  .  ut. 

The  cause  of  untold  misery. 
Detested  by  a  world  still  free. 
But  haled,  loathed  like  the  pest 
By  aations  murdered  east  and 

May  he.  too   d.mgle  from  a  lin.o 
With   swinish   Streicher   next   to 
And  as  a  sort  of  last  relief. 
With  Hlmmler.  the  Gestapo  chltf. 

The  five  of  them  spell  naught  I  ut  crime. 
The  foulest  Since  the  dawn  of  t;me, 
From  tratrlcide  to   flam.np  pyre 
And  butchering  by  sword  and  Are. 

For  now   if  I  may  trust  my  ear 
A  judgment  day  is  drawing  nea  . 
As  countless  millicn-;  west  and  eist. 
In  chains  laid  by  this  Axis"  bea? 

Do  boll  with  hate  from  top  tr 
To  wreak  their  venereance  on   tiitir 
Woe    woe  to  all   these  maniacs 
Once  these  avengers  get  their  ti  acksl 

Woe    when  the  ftirles  of  the  air 
Sw.ng  down  on  them  account* 
Woe.  woe  to  all  of  Naz:dom 
When  these     avenging  angels" 

Methinks.  this  morn  U  on  Its 
I  pray  to  live  until  that  day! 

'!i!.»  Aimericanus. 
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to  enforce  them.  So  troublt-some  a  resort  to 
diplomacy  would  better  have  been  placed  In 
other  hands 

In  the  8  months  since  he  assumed  the  helm 
the  obstrepercus  Public  Utilities  Commission 
Chairman  has  repeatedly  provoked  rather 
than  appeased  those  with  »hom  he  has 
worked  He  Is  rapidly  gaining  a  reputation 
as  aspirant  to  minor  czardom. 

This  unfortunate  characterLstic  recently 
found  expression  in  his  intemperate  denunci- 
ation of  the  other  two  members  of  the  Com- 
mission he.  as  a  minority,  heads.  Last  week 
he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  broadcast  the 
Implication  that  taxlcab  drivers  are  criminals. 
It  is  these  'criminals  "  that  he  Is  new  asked  to 
treat  with  for  friendly  understanding 

Another  aspect  of  the  man  was  revealed 
yesterday  In  the  Public  Utilities  Ccmm:sslon 
order  he  Inspired  giving  cabmen  only  1  day 
m  which  to  file  declarations  with  the  Ccm- 
mlsslcn  that  they  wish  to  operate  under  the 
old  zone  and  rate  schedules  This  was  a 
thinly  veiled  repudiation  of  the  bargain  he 
made  with  the  House  District  Committee 
and  the  cab  drivers  last  Wednesday  whereby 
the  latter  called  (  ff  their  strike  on  the  promise 
that  they  could  use  either  schedule  pending 
settlement  of  the  dispute 

By  denying  them  Fufflcient  time  in  which 
to  elect  how  they  will  operate.  Mr  Hankin 
is  virtually  compelling  them  to  accept  his 
new  schedules,  so  complicated  that  a  parley 
must  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  trip  to  de- 
termine a  pas.sengers  fare. 

It  Is  understatement  to  say  that  the 
Capital  was  shocked  Friday  when  It  learned 
that  Chairman  Hanktn  demanded  hackers 
be  purged  of  '"criminal  elements."  and  when, 
later  In  the  day.  he  said  that  some  of  their 
leaders  "definitely  belong  to  the  criminal 
class,  s  " 

LUtle  mitigation  of  his  slander  lay  In  his 
qualifying  statement  that  "most  of  the 
drivers  are  honest,  self-respecting  citizens" 
It  was  apparent  that  he  referred  to  leaders 
of  the  cab  strike  and  that  In  his  estimation 
those  who  dar^  to  struggle  against  his  bizarre 
dicta  are  criminals 

The  Washington  public  has  a  quite  dif- 
ferent impression.  The  cabmen  first  pass 
throiigh  rigid  character  test  to  Insure  that 
there  shall  be  no  criminals  among  them. 
And  from  experience  their  passengers  know 
them  to  be  a  hard-working,  accommodating 
group  patient  under  a  multiform  exploita- 
tion that  makes  most  of  them  labor  long 
hours  for  small  pay. 

Qul'e  aslda  frcn  the  utter  tactlessness  of 
applying  epithets  to  those  with  whom  cir- 
cumslinces  compel  one  to  work,  a  man  who 
locselj  bandits  about  such  abusive  terms  as 
criminals  in  a  strike,  or  In  any  situation 
involving  persons  wha«e  activities  It  is  his 
responsibility  to  regulate,  is  not  the  kind  of 
man  who  should  be  entrusted  with  public 
office. 


Address    of    Hon.    L'^her    L.    Burd  :l     <  f 

Nor:h    Dakota,    Ovrr    SlM\^'-^     VVl'W, 
Far.;o.  June  20,  1942 


•XT:  \~:OiN  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2,  1942 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  herewith  an  address  which 

T  -^Ti-  — -  p'--""  WD.\Y,  Fargo,  N. 


I  am  glad  to  be  back  In  North  Dakota  for 
a  few  days  after  having  spent  almost  7'i 
years  In  Washington  wKhout  missing  a  day 
In  Congress.  At  the  present  time,  there  is 
only  one  Important  legislative  matter  before 
Congress  and  that  Is  the  new  tax  bill.  If 
the  President  Insists  upon  the  early  enact- 
ment of  this  measure,  I  will  return  to  Wash- 
ington without  delay. 

I  can  make  no  demands  upon  the  voters 
of  North  Dakota.  They  have  honored  me 
time  after  time,  and  I  have  given  to  the 
varlou-s  offices  I  have  filled  the  best  that  I 
had.  Eut  that  does  not  mean  that  otheis 
could  not  have  done  as  well  and  probably 
better. 

The  various  candidates  who  are  now  con- 
testing for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Congressmen  in  this  primary  are  good  men; 
the  Democratic  candidates  are  good  men.  So 
there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  the  State's 
not  being  well  represented  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  If  the  voters  desire  to 
have  me  continue  In  service  for  another  2 
years.  I  promise  to  serve  them  according  to 
what  light  I  have. 

I  feel  under  deep  obligation  to  the  men 
and  women  who  have  been  endorsed  with 
me  and  who  are  doing  so  much  to  bring  about 
my  nomination  I  realize  how  little  I  can 
do  for  them  in  the  few  days  I  can  spend  In 
North  Dakota. 

In  this  campaign  my  one  hope  is  that  it 
shall  have  been  so  conducted  that  all  Re- 
publicans will  support  the  ticket  no  matter 
who  wins  the  nominations.  I  know  of  no 
candidate  seeking  the  nomination  on  the 
Republican  ticket  who  will  not  stand  on  his 
own  feet  If  elected,  and  serve  the  people  In 
his  own  right. 

I  did  all  In  my  power  to  keep  this  country 
out  of  war,  but  when  we  were  attacked  while 
In  the  process  of  talking  peace  with  Japan, 
there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  go  to  war. 
We  are  in  It  to  the  end  and  there  are  only  two 
things  for  us  to  do  First,  we  must  unite  all 
our  energies,  physical  and  mental;  marshal 
all  our  resources;  and  make  a  united  drive 
for  victory.  Second,  we  should  Insist  upon  a 
complete  victory  as  a  basis  for  peace.  As  Lin- 
coln Siild,  "We  do  not  intend  to  squirt  our 
enemies  with  rose  water  "  Those  among  us 
who  advocate  peace  at  any  price  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  councils  of  the  Government, 
and  when  our  enemies  this  time  agree  to 
peace  they  should  be  given  to  understand 
what  It  means  to  set  the  whole  world  on  fire. 
We  must  not  make  the  mistakes  made  In  the 
last  peace.  Then,  our  memies  were  willing 
to  sign  anything  If  thereby  they  might  gain 
time  to  further  prepare  .or  war.  We  can 
make  peace  permanent  In  the  world  If  we 
retain  a  strong  enough  force  to  maintain 
peace  throughout  the  world.  It  will  be  much 
cheaper  for  us  to  do  this  than  It  will  be  to 
finance  most  of  the  world  and  send  our  men 
In  time  of  war  across  the  seas  to  preserve  a 
peaceful  nation  from  total  obliteration. 

Before  we  permit  any  enemy  nation  to  sign 
a  treaty  of  peace,  we  should  (Observe  and 
gu-ird  that  nation  long  enough  to  determine 
whether  the  people  in  it  earnestly  desire 
peace,  or  whether  they  are  ready  to  sign  any- 
thing to  gain  time  to  prepare  for  further  war. 
In  signing  again  a  peace  treaty  for  the  world, 
we  also  must  remember  that  we  cannot  pun- 
ish the  mass  of  the  people  in  our  enemy  coun- 
tries In  order  to  mete  out  retribution  to  their 
leaders.  The  mass  of  the  people  in  these 
countries  have  had  little  to  say  about  their 
governments  We  can  bring  more  freedom  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  our  enemy  countries 
than  their  present  leaders  will  ever  give  them. 

Never  again  should  this  world  fiee  a  power- 
ful and  ruthless  fee  override  peaceful  nations 
and  put  their  populations  to  deatn  for  imagi- 
nary crimes  with  which  the  victims  have  been 
in  no  way  connected  These  foe.s  have  exe- 
cuted over  a  million  people  for  no  rea.'-on 
at  all  except  that  they  were  Nr  r  ■- relar.s. 
Poles,  Czechs,  Belgians,  Greeks,  Frenclixr.tTL, 
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and  Jews.  When  victory  comes  those  who 
have  directed  these  mass  murders  must  an- 
swer to  the  civilized  world  for  their  crimes 

At  the  present  time  we  are  involved  In 
two  great  world-wide  eruptions.  First,  we 
are  engaged  again  in  a  world  war;  second, 
we  are  going  through  a  world  revolution  that 
includes  this  country  as  well  as  others. 

As  to  the  first,  we  can  win  this  war  if  we 
will  but  unite  our  thoughts  and  energies 
in  a  complete  victory  Men  alone  do  not 
mean  much  in  modern  warfare,  but  machines 
manned  by  men  mean  victory  Of  all  the 
machines  needed  In  this  war  the  one  that 
stands  out  above  all  others  is  the  air  machine. 
Tlie  airplane  has  demonstrated  that  land 
fortifications  mean  little  and  that  b:ittleships 
can  be  blown  out  of  the  water  with  impunity. 
It  has  taken  the  people  of  the  United  States 
a  long  time  to  recognize  the  Indispensabllity 
of  air  machines,  and  in  this  process  many 
great  patriots  have  been  criticized,  court- 
martialed,  and  disgraced.  But  we  have 
finally  arrived  at  conviction  and  are  now 
turning  out  over  four  thousand  bombers  per 
month.  As  soon  as  we  are  supreme  in  the 
air  the  war  will  end.  We  are  now  beginning 
to  approach  equality  in  the  air  with  our 
enemies  and  have  had  many  successes,  but 
when  the  air  power  of  the  Allies  becomes 
supreme  we  can  look  for  peace  but  not  before  I 
that  time.  ' 

This  war  is  but  the  evidence  of  a  world- 
wide revolution.  We,  as  well  as  all  other 
nations,  are  going  through  it,  and  when  a 
Just  peace  is  established  no  country  on  earth 
will  remain  as  It  was  before  the  conflict. 
A  new  world  philosophy  is  In  the  making. 
The  new  doctrine  can  be  summed  up  In  a 
few  words:  The  right  of  an  individual  ends 
where  the  public  good  begins.  Special  privi- 
leges, unfair  and  unjust  taxation,  and  our 
disregard  of  the  many  millions  who  have 
lived  In  distress  In  a  land  of  plenty  must 
vanish. 

No  one  should  be  granted  a  privilege  that 
others  similarly  situated  cannot  have.  Our 
people  should  be  taxed  according  to  their 
ability  to  pay,  and  property  should  not  be 
confiscated  under  any  tax  system.  If  we 
have  millions  of  citizens  in  distress  in  this 
great  land  of  plenty,  it  should  be  sufficient 
evidence  to  us  that  such  a  condition  requires 
the  attention  of  the  Government.  Having 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  problem  must  be  solved  by  the 
Government.  To  say  nothing  can  be  done 
is  a  confession  that  the  Government  Is  in- 
competent. 

We  all  have  confidence  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  work  out  our  part  in  this  revolution 
and  when  peace  comes  we  ."^hall  better  know 
the  price  of  liberty,  and  we  shall  rededicate 
our  Government  to  the  protection  of  all  the 
people  In  It. 

Before  these  two  world-wide  eruptions  have 
subsided,  we  shall  have  to  pay.  We  must 
support  the  Government  w^ith  all  our  means 
and  all  our  might.  If  it  takes  all  we  have, 
let  it  be  dene.  I.  for  one,  would  rather  stand 
on  the  highway  penniless  than  surrender  the 
liberty  which  we  have  known.  Our  duty  Is 
to  pay  taxes,  buy  bonds  and  more  bonds, 
and  sacrifice  wherever  necessary,  and  no 
patriot  will  hold  back  in  doing  all  he  can 
and  everything  he  can  to  retain  our  liberties. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  will  not 
surrender  to  the  dictators.  We  are  not  as 
soft  as  Dome  nations  think  and  the  longer 
this  war  continues  the  better  showing  we 
shall  make.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  a  peace- 
and  liberty-loving  nation  to  prepare  itself 
for  the  destruction  of  life  and  property,  but 
the  force  of  the  enemy  must  be  met  and  if 
killing  is  called  for  we  shall  have  to  reply 
in  kind  and  in  full  measure. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  words  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  who  said,  "It  is  easier  to  make 
men  slaves  than  it  Is  to  make  slaves  free- 
men." We  do  not  propose  to  take  the  easy 
way.    We  propose  to  defend  the  liberties  we 


have,  and  being  united  as  we  are  today  the 
power  of  the  dictators  will  be  overthrown. 

During  and  after  the  war  we  shall  be  re- 
quired to  make  such  personal  sacrifices  as  we 
have  never  known  before.  We  love  liberty, 
and  If  se  do  we  will  be  willing  to  pay  for 
It.  When  victory  comes,  as  it  surely  will 
come,  and  the  dark  days  of  reconstruction 
are  upon  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 
shall  still  have  to  make  great  sacrifices.  Our 
former  way  of  life  must  change.  It  will  not 
then  be  a  question  of  how  much  we  can  get 
from  the  CJovernment,  but  how  much  we  can 
give  the  Government.  Countries  throughout 
the  world  with  destroyed  homes  and  factories 
must  be  rebuilt,  and  our  own  factories  must 
be  turned  from  wartime  production  to  peace- 
time efforts.  The  many  millions  now  em- 
ployed in  our  war  effort,  the  millions  return- 
ing from  the  battlefields,  must  take  up  the 
pursuits  of  peace,  and  we  must  prepare  for 
that  while  the  war  is  in  progress. 

Politics  adjourned  on  December  7.  The 
President,  under  our  Constitution,  is  the  com- 
mander of  all  our  forces.  The  duty  of  every 
Congressman  Is  plain  and  unequivocal — 
namely,  to  support  that  commander  and  as- 
sist him  in  bringing  victory  to  the  world. 


His  Maiestv  Kirm  Peter  II,  ct   Yu-osiavia 
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HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T-;tr^day.June  30, 1942 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorials  relating 
to  the  visit  of  His  Majesty  King  Peter  n 
of  Yugoslavia: 

[From    the    Washington     Evening    Star    of 
June  23,  1942 1 

KING  OF  THE  YUGOSLAVS 

King  Peter  II  comes  to  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States  as  the  representative  of  the 
brave  and  gallant  people  of  Yugoslavia.  He 
also  will  be  welcomed  cordially  in  his  personal 
character  as  a  gentle  and  chivalrous  young 
European,  who.  even  in  a  private  station, 
would  merit  appreciation. 

Born  September  6,  1923,  the  first  son  of 
King  Alexander  I  and  his  consort.  Queen 
Marie,  he  was  destined  for  the  crown  of  the 
Serb,  Croat  and  Slovene  state  established 
under  the  protection  of  the  Allied  powers  at 
the  close  of  the  first  World  War.  Descended 
from  Black  George,  the  famous  head  of  the 
Karageorgevich  dynasty,  he  is  endowed  with 
the  spirit  of  restless  freedom  which  is  symp- 
tomatically  Balkan.  But  it  happens  that  he 
likewise  is  a  great-great-grandson  of  Queen 
Victoria  of  England  and  was  educated  in  Brit- 
ain. The  influence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
therefore,  is  conspicuous  in  the  pattern  of  his 
mind,  his  bearing,  his  attitude  toward  events. 

Much  sorrow  has  been  the  lot  of  the  youth- 
ful monarch.  He  attained  the  throne  when 
his  father  was  assassinated  at  Marseille.  In 
France,  October  9,  1934.  Then,  until  he  de- 
cided to  assume  royal  responsibility  on  March 
27,  1941.  he  was  subjected  to  the  relatively 
kindly  but  nonetheless  forceful  domination 
of  his  uncle,  the  regent.  Prince  Paul.  Inter- 
necine struggles  disturbed  his  country,  and 
he  was  a  prize  or  a  hostage  sought  by  each 
of  half  a  dozen  different  parties.  Sensitive 
to  the  conditions  of  his  environment,  the 
boy,  naturally  enough,  felt  himself  a  prisoner. 
His  actual  reign  lasted  only  18  days,  during 
which  time  Yugoslavian  territory  was  overrun 


by  German  Armies  Retreating  from  town  to 
town  until  he  reached  the  Greek  frontier,  he 
finally  arrived  in  Athens  on  April  14  While 
en  route  to  Jerusalem  by  plane  a  week  later 
he  was  attacked  by  enemy  fighters  and  one  of 
the  members  of  his  staff  was  killed.  King 
George  VI  greeted  him  as  an  honored  guest  in 
London  on  June  21,  1941 

What  the  future  holds  for  Peter  Is  a  matter 
of  speculation.  The  resistance  of  the  valiant 
16.000.000  Yugoslavs  continues  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  It  be  claimed 
that  they  have  been  conquered  by  the  Axis 
aggressors  Their  sovereign  rema  ns  their 
leader,  in  exile  though  he  be  His  experience, 
the  discipline  of  the  ordeal  through  which  he 
has  passed,  should  qualify  him  to  rule  his 
country  wisely  and  courageously  when  at  last 
Its  independence  is  assured  by  the  triumph 
of  the  United  Nations  Meanwhile,  he  has 
work  to  do  and  is  doing  it  efficiently  and 
gracefully,  with  credit  to  himself  as  well  as 
the  position  which  he  occupies. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  25,  1942] 

KING    PETEH    U 

As  close  to  the  affections  of  the  American 
people  as  the  departing  King  of  the  Hellenes 
is  the  King  who  has  Just  arrived  In  Wash- 
ington. He  is  King  Peter  II  of  Yugoslavia. 
Like  King  George,  he  will  want  to  be  wel- 
comed for  the  sake  of  his  country,  which, 
like  Greece,  has  suffered  and  Is  suffering  for 
the  stout  resistance  which  It  offered  to  Hlt- 
lers  army.  Yet  the  King  will  be  greeted  for 
himself  as  well  as  for  his  courageous  people. 
Peter,  who  will  be  19  on  September  6.  came  to 
the  throne  when  Yugoslavia  decided  that  the 
salvation  of  its  soul  was  more  important  than 
its  territorial  integrity  He  is  thus  the  sym- 
bol of  the  warrior  spirit.  For,  when  the 
Yugoslavs  decided  to  fight,  they  ended  the 
regency  of  Prlnc^  Paul,  whose  policy  of  col- 
laboration with  Hitler  would  have  added 
Yugoslavia  to  Hitlers  new  disorder  without  a 
shot,  and  crowned  the  youthful  Peter.  It 
was  an  awesome  task  to  give  to  a  17-year-old 
boy.  Yet  he  did  not  flinch  from  It,  but  told 
the  American  Minister,  '"I  am  not  afraid  of 
what  might  happen."  Observers  say  that  the 
event  and  his  responsibilities  made  a  man 
and  a  king  of  him  overnleht — a  sovereign 
determined  to  be  worthy  of  his  people  and 
his  ancestors. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  27.  1942) 

KING    PETER    H 

Another  king  In  exile  is  a  guest  at  the 
White  House.  On  Thursday  he  put  the  case 
of  his  nation  before  Congress.  Peter  n  of 
Yugoslavia  is  of  a  house  and  a  country  on 
which  the  repeated  strokes  of  fate  have  fallen 
as  on  Thebes  or  Pelops  line.  His  father  and 
his  kingdom  have  been  assassinated.  His 
youth  has  been  somber.  Yet  to  be  young  is  a 
good  fortune  in  Itself.  He  is  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  After  the  war  he  is  to  marry  a  Greek 
princess  And  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  signed 
last  winter  an  agreement  of  mutual  support 
when  peace  comes,  an  agreement  that  it  is 
hoped  may  foreshadow  a  Balkan  union. 

The  young  sovereign  dethroned  comes  to 
us  from  the  gracious  and  stately  University 
of  Cambridge.  He  has  learned  his  trade.  He 
is  an  accomplished  linguist.  His  faultless 
English  we  had  heard  by  broadcast  from  the 
other  side  before  we  heard  it  here.  His  youth, 
his  misfortunes,  and  those  of  hi£  people  make 
his  coming  welcome.  The  skill,  resource,  and 
courage  with  which  his  patriot  soldiers,  led 
by  Gen.  Draja  Mikhallovltch,  have  resisted 
the  savage  Nazi  invaders  have  been  watched 
with  enthusiasm  and  hope  by  the  American 
people. 

The  art  of  fighting  against  great  odda  Is  old 
among  the  peoples  of  Yugoslavia.  Village 
after  village  of  theirs  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  pitiless  enemy.     The  hangman  axxd  the 
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firing  squad  are  bu«y  ev'  r 
slavian    prisoner    I*   proir.; 
Yet   tiiese  so-called   guernlla- 
In  numbers  and  never  to  be  t.r 
the  German  re^^lars      In  fact 
■ervc  to   be  calle'l   regulars   t 
Pmtdent   Rocsevelt   said  last 
first   annivt-rsitry    of    King    Pe 
the  pf^ple  of  the  United  S»s 
the  victory  of  the  people  of 
the   valiant   struggle   for   the 
their  freedom  " 
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Washington  Post  r.t  Juif  27.  1942| 
pma  s  MISSION 

King   Peters  appearance   before 
nnd  Washington's  newspaper   clu 
dorsed  the  advance  notices  of  hin. 
the  disarming  boyii>hnf  ss  of  his  e 
high  serlousnesB  of  his  position 
Is^rS.  Indeed,  to  be  the  sf)n  of  his 
A'exander.      ho   knew   the   trade 
k:ng   as   few    crowned   heads   In 
Alexander    would    be    happy    to 
Bins'. I'-mi'idedly  devoted  to  the  t 
rtcm  in  th.s  hour  uf  it*  tribuiatio 
youthful     Klr.gs    patriotism     Is 
everything  he    ays  and  does      Am 
like    the    way    that    he    expects 
America,  both  now  and  after  the  w^r 
allies  »ho  are  enlisted  In  the 
mon   cause    in    hlstiry    there    Is 
supplicate      Besides.  Yugcslavla  Is 
Ir.g    and   as   a   focus   of  open   resist 
Yugi  ^!av«  are  pinning  down  many 
of  Germans 

In  the  mountaliu  at  least  100. OO  i 
are  serving    today    under    the    fa 
Draja    M:kh4llovltch       They    are 
sore  to  Hitler  and  his  occupation 
-eed  aid  to  make  them  even   m- 
some,  and    the   King   Is   th< ; 
well  as  their  sovereign      It 
Peter  wants  for  his  guerrilla  ;      ; 
W.iys  and   means,  may  ni'W  bi    ^.. 
heeding    the    Kiiig  s    plea    that 
drupped  on  the  Chetniks"  fastnesses 
meantime   let   us   pay    tribute   to 
through  King  Peter     He  and  his 
a  living  example  that  to  overrun 
is  not  necessarily  to  conquer  It 
a  Chetnik  hves,  Yugoslavia  will  st 
of  the  victors.     And  In  the  final 
oning  King  Peter's  undaunted  pe^ 
found  on  the  march  for  their  oi 
Hi.  1   the  liberation  c'  hun.,>  .:v 
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ladianapolis   Star    Endorses    Postal    Pay 
Increase 
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destruction  we  should  entirely  overlook 
the  huinane  considerations  involved  in 
this  modest  plea  of  the  postal  workers. 
I  V,  ^,  ihat  every  Member  of  Congress 
V,  A,i  read  this  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Indianapolis  Star, 

The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

INCRXASX    rOR    POSTAL    WORKERS 

The  request  of  the  postal  employees  for  a 
raise  of  $330  a  year  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  and  6  months  after  is  modest  In  view 
of  present  xinditions  They  are  working  un- 
der a  salary  adjustment  made  In  1925  While 
others  "-avf  been  asking  and  getting  Increa'^es 
on  the  theory  that  the  cost  of  living  has  been 
advanced  by  war  and  other  considerations, 
those  on  the  post-ofBce  staff  are  receiving 
the  same  tiS  they  did  17  years  ago  and  the 
volume  of  their  work  has  been  greatly 
increased 

The  bUl  now  before  Congress  and  expected 
to  be  taken  up  soon  for  action  does  not  at- 
tempt to  revamp  the  wage  and  working 
arrangements  It  Is  mertly  a  stopgap  pro- 
posal to  take  care.  In  some  measure,  of  a 
condition  that  is  generally  recognized  as  out 
of  line  In  view  of  the  burdens  imposed  on 
the  postal  wo. ners.  along  with  all  other  citi- 
zens, by  the  war.  they  are  expecting  con- 
gressional support   for  their  request. 

The  postal  employees  are  In  a  class  by 
themselves  They  are  under  civil  service  and 
take  no  part  in  politics.  They  do  not  strike, 
nor  do  they  'hreaten  to  strike  They  are  not 
a  pressure  bloc,  but  an  army  cf  public  ser- 
vants who  are  on  the  Job  t  all  times  and  In 
all  kinds  of  weather  When  they  ask  for  a 
temporary  warume  raise  of  tSOO  a  year  over 
the  1925  rate  of  pay  they  scarcely  will  be 
charged  with  trying  to  use  the  present  emer- 
gency as  an  excuse  for  profiteering. 
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I  :: ;  ENSION  of  remarks 
HON.  LAURENCE  F  .ARNOl!) 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATR'ES 

Thursday.  July  2.  1942 

^A-  MJNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  FiEC- 
ORD.  I  include  the  follcwing  testimony 
given  yesterday  by  Allen  K.  Swann  before 
ih-'  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce: 

Rtpr^'sentative  Arnold.  Madame  Chairman 
and  memb'?rs  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Allen  K 
Swann  Is  general  counsel  and  secretary  of 
the  Trl-State  Petroleum  Association  for  De- 
fense Coordination.  Mr.  Swann  has  been  a 
distinguished  attorney  in  oil  matters  during 
20  years,  having  appeared  in  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Illinois,  ard  Indiana  In  Important  matters, 
and.  in  my  opinion,  he  knows  as  much  about 
the  oil  business  as  any  man  In  the  country. 
He  Is  going  to  speak  principally  regarding 
the  amendment  Introduced  by  Senator 
Lt-cas,  of  Illinois. 

Senator  Cahawat  The  committee  will  be 
'. •  ;  .    ■-'..  ;   'd  hear  Mr.  Swaiin 

STsTTMFVT  or  ALLEN  K  SWANM.  CINEa.\L  COUN- 
sm  an:.  SECTUETART.  TRI -state  PFTROLEtJM 
A^.-    .   MT-     N-   POR  DETTNSE  COORDIN.^TION 

.M-  sav-.n  Madame  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  the  name  of  our  as- 
sociation gives  some  hint  of  the  things  it 
had  In  mlrid  when  it  was  organized,  to  wit, 
the  name  cif  It  is  Tri-State  Petroleum  Asso- 
ciation for  Defense  Coordination  It  was 
cur  desire  iit  the  time  of  the  organization  of 


the  association,  which  is  exclusively  an  In- 
dependent association,  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  independent  oil  rr.en  with 
the  defense  needs  as  they  were  then  known 
and.  now    with  the  war  effort 

The  suggestions  which  I  shall  make  with 
respect  to  the  Lucas  amendment  will  have 
three  novel  Ideas.  They  are  not  similar  to 
any  suggestions  that  have  been  heretofore 
made.  The  novelty  of  the  situation  is.  first, 
that  it  will  not  take  any  Government  money. 
It  Will  not  take  the  construction  of  any  more 
pipe-line  tystems  It  will  not  require  the 
fabrication  of  any  additional  steel  at  this 
time,  and  it  will  present  immediate  relief 
of  this  famine  in  the  East. 

Illinois  is  no^  declining  in  production. 
That  decline  Is  man-made  It  is  imf  osed  on 
the  Illinois  field  by  orders  Well  known  is 
it  that  when  you  cease  drilling  oil  v  ells  the 
production  in  the  field  declines  The  pro- 
duction in  the  Illinois  Basin  is  declining  be- 
cause of  the  orders  of  the  Office  of  the  Pe- 
troleum Coordinator,  and  because  that  Office 
has  refused  to  do  anything  about  it.  The 
matter  has  been  presented  to  that  Oifice.  and 
the  facts  havf  been  presented:  and  the  fig- 
ures which  that  Office  Itself  has  furnished 
show  that  what  we  say  can  be  done,  can  be 
done. 

We  say  that  if  we  were  allowed  to  drill 
reasonably  in  the  Illinois  Basin  in  the  known 
producing  fields,  at  appropriate  local  ions,  we 
could  increase  the  production  of  oil  'rom  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  from  any  of  the  other 
three  States  in  that  area. 

About  one- third  of  the  famine  In  oil  on 
the  east  coast  today  is  due  to  the  d<;cline  in 
Illinois  production 

Mr.  Hunt  was  correct  In  saying  that  pro- 
duction was  declining,  but  Mr  Hunt  did  not 
know  perhaps  why  The  why  is  the  40-acre 
spacing  order  that  was  entered. 

Senator  Clark  of  Missouri.  Was  it  entered 
by  the  Office  cf  the  Petroleum  Coordinator? 
Mr  SwANN  Yes;  or  enforced  by  the  Office 
of  the  Petroleum  Coordinator.  Thit  order 
prohibits  the  drilling  of  a  well  on  a  20-acre 
tract  or  a  30-acre  tract  or  a  10-acre  tract 
without  an  exception;  and  an  exception  re- 
quires many  weeks. 

At  the  present  time  the  production  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  is  approximately  120,000  bar- 
rels below  what  It  was  when  that  order  was 
entered. 

Senator  Clark  of  Missouri.  When  was  It 
entered? 

Mr    SwATTN    December  23.  1941 
At    the    time   the   order   was   entered    the 
wells  which  were  being  drilled  in  the  State 
of    Illinois    resulted    in    25    percent    of    dry 
holes     That  is  about  the  national  rste. 

In  January  those  dry  holes  inert  ased  to 
30  percent.  In  February  they  increased  to 
33  V3  percent;  in  March,  to  40  perc(  nt.  and 
now  the  dry  holes  represent  approximately 
50  percent  of  all  the  wells  drilled.  There 
was  a  time  In  April  and  May  when  tliose  dry 
holes  represented  60  percent.  Tha-  is  be- 
cause those  orders  were  entered  without  any 
consideration  for  the  actual  t&ctt  which 
exist  in  the  State  cf  Illinois. 

In  that  State,  contrary  to  the  situation  in 
the  Southwest,  producing  horizons  are  net 
affected  by  what  is  called  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure, or  water  coming  from  below  and  push- 
ing the  oil  up.  nor  is  there  present  in  that 
area  strong  gas  caps  pressing  down  on  the 
oil.  as  is  the  situation  in  the  Southwest. 
In  the  Southwest,  a'  a  result  of  those  two 
pressures,  each  adding  to  the  other,  the  oil 
is  forced  out  in  great  quantities.  That  is 
not  true  in  Illinois. 

In  Illinois  there  is  some  gas  in  formation, 
and  that  gas  must  be  produced  with  the 
oil  in  order  to  get  the  oil.  In  practi:ally  all 
the  fields  in  Illinois  It  Is  necessary  to  aug- 
ment the  natural  flow  ol  oil  with  pumping 
equipment. 

Here  is  why  I  say  that  the  decline  In  Il- 
linois  is   man-made.     I   take   these    figures 
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from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Wirt  Franklin, 
the  deputy  petroleum  coordinator  at  Chi- 
cago, based  on  Bureau  of  Mines  figures. 

On  the  first  day  of  January  1941  the  known 
reserves  of  oil  in  Illinois  were  430.000,000  bar- 
rels. There  were  2.925  producing  wells,  almost 
3.000  drilled  in  1941.  We  took  out  of  Illinois 
135.000,000  barrels  of  oil  and  transported  It 
to  the  markets,  principally  on  the  east  coast. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  notwithstanding  the 
production  and  sale  of  135,000.000  barrels,  we 
had  460.000.000  barrels  in  reserve,  or  30.000,000 
barrels  more  than  we  had  when  we  started 
with  our  1941  drilling  program.  That  means 
that  we  increased  the  reserves  in  Illinois  165.- 
000.000  barrels,  which  is  double  what  they 
say  the  ultimate  reserves  in  the  Tinsley  field 
might  be.  I  make  that  statement  so  you  may 
have  a  comparable  figure  in  1  year  by  the 
drilling  of  3.000  wells.  The  only  reason  in 
the  world  that  the  petroleum  reserve  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  is  not  being  maintained  to- 
day, and  the  only  reason  it  is  not  producing 
the  same  amount  of  oil  It  was  producing  at 
that  time,  is  that  the  Petroleum  Coordina- 
tors  office  has  refused  to  relax  the  order  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

The  Lucas  amendment  is  designed  to  de- 
prive the  Coordinator's  office  of  the  power  to 
continue  these  restrictions,  and  it  is  a  prohi- 
bition and  limitation  which  I  think  would 
be  extremely  healthy. 

You  know.  Senator  Ci^rk  -here  was  a 
farm  boy  in  Missouri  whose  lamily  lost  a 
mule,  and  the  boy  was  asked  to  go  out  and 
find  the  mule  after  it  had  been  gone  2  days 
He  came  back  shortly  with  the  mule,  and 
they  asked  him  how  he  found  it  so  soon,  and 
he  said.  "I  Just  figured  out  where  I  would  go 
if  1  were  a  mule,  and  I  went  there,  and  there 
the  mule  was  " 

If  I  wanted  a  pipe-line  system  from  the 
Southwest  built  into  Illinois  I  think  I  would 
enter  an  order  limiting  the  drilling  of  wells. 
If  I  entered  that  order  without  the  thought 
of  Illinois,  if  I  had  entered  the  order  honestly 
and  believed  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  I 
then  found  what  I  had  done  to  Illinois.  I 
might  want  to  build  a  pipe  line  to  cover  up 
my  mistake. 

By  that  do  not  understand  me  as  saying 
that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  pipe-line  system 
Do  not  take  me  as  stating  that  1  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  barge  system  that  they  are  ask- 
ing for.  I  am  Just  in  the  same  position  with 
respect  to  all  these  things,  if  they  are  feasible, 
that  the  fellow  was  when  he  got  word  that 
his  mother-in-law  had  died.  The  under- 
taker said.  "Shall  I  bury  her  or  cremate  her?" 
He  wired  back  to  the  undertaker,  "Do  both. 
Take  no  :hance.s." 

That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  this  whole 
situation.  If  the  Tinsley  Field,  the  Texas 
Field,  and  the  Louisiana  Field  can  produce 
oil  and  get  it  to  Savannah  and  Charleston 
Navy  and  Army  docks,  take  no  chances — get 
It. 

If  the  barge  canal  across  the  State  of 
Florida  can  augment  the  supply  of  petroleum 
In  the  East.  I  say  get  it.  If  this  1.500-mile 
pipe  line  which  is  now  preparing  to  conduct 
oil  through  the  State  of  Dlinois  for  distribu- 
tion out  through  the  means  that  are  now 
available,  and  will  help  the  situation.  I  say, 
let  it  go. 

I  think  they  used  quite  sound  discretion, 
because  it  will  probably  ultimately  result  in 
the  line  being  continued  to  the  eust  coast. 
The  book  salesman  will  have  his  foot  in  the 
door,  and  you  will  have  a  set  of  books.  When 
they  get  the  line  up  there  and  they  find  they 
need  to  take  it  further,  they  will  get  the  rest 
of  the  line. 

I  am  not  complaining.  AU  I  say  la  that 
before  that  line  can  be  built  into  Illinois, 
long  before  it  can  be  completed  to  the  east 
coast,  before  the  Tinsley  line  if  !'  is  author- 
ized, can  go  to  Savannah  or  CVarlefton  long 
before  the  barge  canal  can  bf  put  ,:;  :v.;ri  i-iig 
before  this  other  line  across  herp  1  i-ii.c ;.::::£; 
on  map]  can  give  you  a  supply  ul  c.  cu  the 


eastern  coait.  the  Si-aic  cf  Illinois,  if  per- 
mitted to  do  so  by  the  drilling  of  wells,  can 
furnish  immediately  seme  relief — and  when 
I  say  immediately.  I  mean  immediately. 

I  personally  know,  for  the  reason  that  I 
represent  a  great  many  independent  opera- 
tors. I  personally  know  cf  hundreds  of  loca- 
tions in  the  State  of  Illinois  today,  and  also 
in  Indiana.  When  I  speak  of  Illinois  I  want 
to  be  understood  as  comprehending  the  tri- 
State  area,  which  Is  generally  known  as  the 
Illinois  Basin,  of  Illinois.  Kentucky,  and  In- 
diana. The  figures  I  shall  give  will  be  based 
on  Illinois  alone. 

If  we  are  permitted  to  drill  those  wells  we 
will  increase  the  supply  ol  petroleum  imme- 
diately It  takes  only  10  or  12  days  to  drill 
a  well  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  a  few  days 
to  get  it  into  production.  We  have  barges 
which  have  heretofore  been  taking  oil  up  to 
Pittsburgh,  where  it  has  been  carried  through 
the  line  to  the  east  coast  We  have  hereto- 
fore been  having  oil  hauled  in  tank  cars. 
Those  cars  can  take  oil  from  the  most  dis- 
tant point  in  Illinois  to  the  east  coast  in 
about  one-third  of  the  time  that  it  would 
spend  In  the  same  tank  car  being  hauled 
from  the  Southwestern  fields. 

We  are  at  war  The  people  of  the  East  are 
facing  possible  discomfort,  if  not  bad  health, 
or  perhaps  disease  and  disaster  this  winter 
without  oil.  Regardless  of  any  of  these  fanci- 
ful theories  about  using  steel  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  is  necessary  to  get  oil  to  the 
east  coast,  and  get  it  there  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible There  is  no  place  under  the  sun  from 
which  you  can  do  that  more  quickly  than 
from  the  State  of  Illinois 

Senator  Pepper.  I  was  Just  looking  at  the 
map.  being  very  much  impressed  by  what 
you  had  to  say. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  recall  it.  Major 
Parten  stated  that  the  link  of  that  pipe  line 
from  Texas  to  southern  Illinois  would  be 
something  over  1.400  miles  In  length. 

Mr.  Swann.  No;  something  over  1.470  miles 
from  Longvlew  to  and  through  Salem  to  the 
east  coast 

Senator  Peppff.    ov.   i  see. 
Mr    Swann    The  part  that  goes  up  to  Illi- 
nois will  be  600  miles 

Ssnator  Pepper.  Six  hundred  miles? 
Mr  Swann  That  is  right. 
Senator  Pepper.  Of  course,  that  would 
mean,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  reserves,  that  if 
they  took  the  oil  out  of  Texas  fields,  they 
would  be  using  up  those  reserves,  would  they 
not? 

Mr.  S\s'.NN    Tliat   is  right. 
Senator  Pepper.  So  far  as  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  are  concerned, 
it  does  not  matter  whether  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  Illinois  or  the  Texas  fields? 
Mr.  S%*.ANN    That  is  right. 
Senator  Pepper.  The  question  of  conserva- 
tion,  as   I    understand   it,   would   not   enter 
into  it^ 

Mr.  Swann.  1:  would  not.  It  is  a  question 
of  getting  oil  to  the  east  coast  when  we 
have  to  do  :* 

Senator  Fiir-;;  Assuming  it  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  getting  oil  to  the  east  coast.  I  was 
Just  looking  at  the  location  of  the  east  Texas 
area,  and  I  embrace  the  whole  southwestern 
area  in  speaking  of  that  area.  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  your  idea  was  that  through  that  solid 
area  you  would  serve  as  much  of  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States  as  far  from 
the  Northeast  as  possible,  and  that  then  your 
idea  would  be  to  serve  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Middle  West  by 
the  most  proximate  oil  fields,  those  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Illinois. 

Mr.  Swann.  Yes.  There  are  transconti- 
nental pipe-lme  systems  which  come  acroas 
Illinois  There  are  three  which  go  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  two  to  Chicago,  and  one  to 
Toledo,  or  perhaps  Detroit.  Then,  there  is  a 
rrtrnerv  :n  BufTa!'.'  \vh!'~h  now  ha&  100  percent 


There -are  great  railroad  systems  and  there 
is  the  barge  system  up  the  Ohio  River,  any 
one  or  all  of  which  may  be  devoted  to  the 
transportation  of  oil  Immediately  to  any 
part  of  that  whole  industrial  area,  going  all 
the  way  up.  even  through  Pittsburgh,  to 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  because  of  the  reversal  of  the 
g.isoline  line  that  heretofore  has  existed 
between  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

Senator  Caraway  (chairman  of  the  sxib- 
committee)  We  shall  take  a  short  recess  in 
order  to  go  to  the  Senate  floor  to  vote. 

(At  this  time  a  short  recess  was  taken. 
The  following  then  occurred : ) 

Senator  Caraway.  The  committee  will 
please  come  to  order.  Mr  Swann.  will  you 
please  proceed?  . 

Mr.  Swann.  Perhaps  t>efore  proceeding 
with  the  other  matters  that  I  wish  to  discuss 
it  would  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  pertinence  of  this  particu- 
lar amendment  to  the  subject  of  this  bill, 
since  there  has  been  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  pertinent  to  the  bill. 

This  bill,  according  to  the  conception  of 
most  of  the  members,  is  to  give  relief  as 
quickly  as  possible  through  several  means, 
both  temporary  and  permanent,  to  the  oil 
shortage  and  the  famine  of  oil  and  gas  prod- 
ucts on  the  east  coast.  This  particular 
amendment  will  have  a  far-reaching  inTDf  r.re 
and  will  provide  immediate  relief.  .  :,:.:i 
cannot  be  obtained  by  the  bill  without  the 
amendment. 

Through  several  factors  of  the  bill  Imme- 
diate relief  can  be  obtained.  I  do  not  mean 
by  that  to  say  or  to  indicate  that  I  feel  or 
believe  that  the  production  of  oil  in  the  tri- 
State  area  can  be  increased  to  such  an 
amount  that  it  alone  would  be  capable  of 
relieving  the  entire  famine  on  the  east  coast. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  contribute  very  mate- 
rially to  the  relief. 

I  understand  that  the  shortage  of  abso- 
lutely necessary  ell  Is  running  about  500  000 
barrels  a  day  This  particular  situation  if 
relieved  in  Illinois  will  enable  that  tri-SWte 
area  to  produce  approximately  20  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  now  existing  shortage  on  .  .le 
east  coast. 

The  effort  to  obtain  oil  In  the  State  of  Tli- 
nois  began  about  3  years  ago — a  little  more 
than  3  years  ago;  about  4  years  ago.  Pro- 
duction was  Increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
from  a  State  producing  a  minor  quantity  of 
oil  it  was.  at  the  end  of  1941.  producing 
394.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  or  approxi- 
mately that  amount.  Shortly  prior  to  the 
granting  of  this  order — 1  think  in  Novem- 
ber— production  was  over  400  000  barrels  per 
day.  At  the  present  time  there  are  at  least 
200.  and  perhaps  35C.  rotary  drilling  rigs  lying 
idle  in  the  Illinois  Basin,  for  the  reason  that 
under  M  68  it  is  impossible  to  dr;!!  a  proper 
number  of  wells. 

I  happen  to  know  the  situation  of  Grilling 
contractors,  because  I  represent  quite  a  num- 
ber of  them.  One  in  particular  drilled  72 
wells  last  year  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana  in  the  vicinidy  of  the  Wabash  River 
Valley,  and  he  has  drilled  2  wells  this  year. 
His  rigs  are  lying  idle  most  of  the  time.  The 
assembling  of  a  crew  to  operate  a  rotary 
drilling  rig  is  not  a  simple  matter.  Those 
men  must  be  trained,  must  be  skilled  in  their 
line,  and  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
manner  and  method  of  development  in  Illi- 
nois, as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
use  of  rotary  drilling  rigs.  It  is  an  impossi- 
bility for  the  people  who  have  these  rigs  to 
put  them  into  operation  under  M  68. 
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It   has  been  suggested   to  me   b% 
troleum    Coordinator's    office    th: 
grant  exceptions,  and  they  adopted  ;.       :  '    - 

ule  of  exceptions  which  they  wouiJ  .  .  :.: 
provided  they  wanted  to,  b.i-ec  :;  :  ■  ..* 
depths.  Either  through  lack  ol  mlonnaiiun 
and  ignorance  of  the  subject,  or  Intention- 
ally, the  20-acre  spacing  was  stopped  under 
that  proposed  schedule  of  exceptions  at 
2,500  leei,  ,-1.  the  spacing  of  wf;:i   *he.-eafer 
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A  .  the  active  fields  In  the  S"  iN 
w;th  a  very  few  exceptions  :n 
well*  might  bt>  drilled  In  pr  v- 
are  productive  below  2.500  te>-  - 
■till  stands  almost  the  same  a-  ' 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
dUappolnted  by  the  Pe'r^l^'i-r'.  c\ 
In  any  exceptions  tha'  I  •  -  '^ 
asked  for  my  clients  I  th;r.tt  i 
Just  as  well  as  any  other  lawyer  v.-ho  has  ap- 
paarccl  before  the  Petroleum  Crnrdinators 
elBce.  I  do  not  think  1  have  b«jen  treated 
unfairly  at  all  I  can  say  that 
not  tried  to  take  any  venom  or  spleen  out  on 
me.  because  they  have  given  no  evidence  of  it. 
1  have  been  flcrhtlni?  this  thlntt 
been  rather  vigorous  In  what  I 
at  times,  and  I  Intend  to  un*      **  . 

schedule    In    Illinois   or   unt  .    I 

flr«t 

My   objection   Is   that   only    thf 

companies  can   live   under  M  68 

and    continue    to   live,    for    the    ^ason    that 

they    alone   can    maintain    the   cfepartmerts 

to    apply    fi'r    exceptions,    which 


r  Illinois, 
uiiich   new 
territory 

J".  P    '    'C!'T 
'  I.  1-   b.  r    :  ■' 

b.ive  t)»'<n 
-orduiau-r 
lily    have 

nave  done 


and    have 

have    said 

•  a  proper 

out   feet 

major   oil 
in   Illinois. 


cannot    be 


granted  Immediately  The  Pe*!  oleum  Co- 
ordinators otncf  has  tried  '  "hese  ex- 
ceptions c\jt  In  a  week.s.  h  v  do  net 
do  It  They  are  human  l>ein8s  I  ke  anvbody 
else,  they  have  limitations  on  tlietr  ability 
They  have  certain  red  tape  that  they  h  ve 
to  TO  throuch 

My  complaint  Is  tha"  r  !'•  i  leum  Cn- 
ordinators  Office  should  ej^u.bli-h.  or  this 
committee  through  its  recommer  datton  of  a 
bill  should  establl.sh  a  schedule  that  they 
cannot  get  away  from  and  that  toes  not  re- 
quire an  independent  drilling  C(  ntractor  or 
Independent  t  perator  to  employ  a  lawyer  and 
a  lot  of  accountants  to  bring  up  i  lot  of  frol 
Information  to  the  Petroleum  Ccordliiator's 
office  to  get  an  exception,  and  ?  aend  weeks 
and  weeks  waiting  for  it.  t>ecau9'  they  can- 
not employ  a  rleglng  crew  to  o  lerate  a  ng 
for  10  days  on  one  exception  and  then  wait 
8  weeks  and  drill  another  one  wt  'le  they  are 
getting  exceptions  That  cannt  t  be  done. 
But  that  Is  what  has  happened  in  Illinois. 
Everyone  knows  It  It  Is  too  pbvlous  for 
words  why  It  Is  hapjsenlng 

The  Independent  operators  In  the  Illinois 
area  have  drilled  81  percent  of  all  the  wild 
cats  In  the  previous  hlstor>  of  th(  field  The 
altuatlon  does  not  remain  the  sime  in  1111 
nols  The  major  oil  compa-  :  -  •  w  are  In  a 
po«^itlon  where  they  c:in  go  a  .'  ;  Th-.^y  may 
h.Tve  two  or  three  rotary  rie*  They  ran 
switch  them  atxiut  from  place  to  place  When 
they  get  an  exception,  they  can  gn  ahead  and 
do  not  have  to  shut  down  The  independent 
who  has  only  one  or  two  places  to  drill  has 
to  shut  down      The  Independen  ,  contractor 

be  cannot 


cannot    ur.**ark    h: 

brli-g  ere  '.  -  "■•     k 


rigs  because 


These 


;.Jtnt    operators 


drilled  81  percent  of  the  wildcits  In  that 
area  are  now  in  a  poeitlon  where  they  cannot 
augment  their  dwindling  ra.*h  a-sets.  and 
they  are  small  rn*'<  v  "Sr  ^  *he  proven 
locations    tha'    thpv    !  ivp    :::    'r.j    field,    with 
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the  reM; 

ar^fl    «'  ►* 
n.    '-'   'A'. 

T^'  V 

c-  vr   ::■    r-^    v 

cover  n*>'.v  ■,  ■ 
The  onlv  *  iv 
•Ible  tc  rir;!! 

Th-v  ~.;v  •;■ 
Wh-  ;.    I    v:-.;- 

tr-     I    • 

a  re  a    fr.i 

or    a    \a'^<:'    :  ■ 

tnarv      <\:\r'.   *: 

nite  periLx!  ;  f 


are  hampered  financially 


•  f  :e    not    capable 

We  want  mf^r*'   -j," 

•1'  lif  ve    said  'hi'    ' 

'.V   ;•■■     !-   !Ti  Ii;inol« 


who    have 


of    drillip? 


M; 


D:^ 


■h 


to  get  m'  .re 

k    '.    In   the   wnrld   tc   rtls- 

T'^inols   Is   '  I    ■'-:.;    a-  :is. 

1  wells  Is  tc    ::.  :'f.-'   ;■   pos- 

l^'>  get  tr  cci-.serve  steel. 

P°'rnieum  C '>^rd:nators 

v^rence 

.Jl.  >V:       i::  ;    M'     Knowl- 
•1  -hi*..-  r.llnois 

erii  vn')f:  '    '      c'.':\'.   :'■  '  •  :v   wells- - 
specify    h   -v 

Ar   c    ' :  ■'.  C.r' . ,   f ;:  r  ar    ■  -  •  v  *:  - 
.'h  "*'ha-    v*  .    h-c;    '.>,  .■:.- 


ir  '..'%'  -  i'-;ng  any  new  material.  They  did 
:.  •  I  r:.:ii.r;  themselves,  but  they  encouraged 
rrr-  T  iscertaln  the  situation  with  respect  to 
ti:<it  available  equipment,  with  the  possible 
thought  that  If  we  had  the  equipment,  be- 
i  '  Ae  had  the  ability  to  transport  oil  to 
•;:■  F  -t  more  quickly  than  anyone  else,  and 
had  ail  the  methods  of  doing  It.  and  could 
relieve  the  shortage,  we  might  be  given  some 
relief. 

I  went  back  and  conducted  a  survey  among 
the  Independent  operators,  and  also  the 
majors,  for  that  matter;  but  the  survey  was 
Jiist  100  percent  a  failure,  so  far  as  the  major 
oil  companies  were  concerned,  because  they 
would  give  no  Information  whatever 

But  I  di£cvi5sed  It  with  the  independent 
operators  as  a  whole,  of  whom  there  are  some 
800  In  the  general  area,  who  had  enough 
equipment  In  their  possession  to  drill  ap- 
proximately 1.500  wells,  and  I  knew  that  the 
major  oil  companies  have  more  than  that. 
They  have   olenty  of  equipment. 

The  Car:?r  Oil  Co  has  asked  for  300  or 
approximati  !y  300.  exceptions,  according  to 
the  statement  one  of  Its  men  made.  They 
prefer  the  «xception  route  because  they  can 
gn  that  route  We  cannot  travel  It.  The 
result  18  th-it  they  can  go  every  possible  way 
tc  drill  wells  that  they  want  to. 

A  furthei  criticism  of  the  situation  Is  that 
In  the  Petroleum  Coordinator's  office  in  this 
city  and  in  Chicago.  Ill  .  production  is  being 
governed  by  men  from  Texas,  California. 
Kan.sas.  Oklahoma,  and  other  places,  and  not 
by  men  who  are  connected  properly  with  Illi- 
nois produi'tlon 

There  ar?  numbers  of  men  who  might  be 
classified  as  Independents  In  Illinois  as  In 
other  cases.  Some  of  those  men  unfor- 
tunately make  their  living  depending  upon 
major  oil  companies.  I  call  them  stooges  It 
would  not  change  the  major  oil  companies' 
situation  to  have  in  either  one  of  these  of- 
fices any  s'ooges.  because  those  Charlie  Mc- 
Carthys sitting  on  the  laps  of  the  major  oil 
companies — the  Edgar  Bergena — will  still  be 
major  oil  company  men 

I  think  t.ie  independents  have  a  just  cause 
to  criticize  and  to  object  to  two  things: 
First,  being  governed  in  the  Illinois  Basin  by 
people  from  other  States  whose  interests  are 
contrary  tc  ours;  and,  second,  to  have  the 
whole  sltuf.tlon  governed  entirely  by  major 
oil  company  employees 

Senator  (Xark  of  Missouri.  The  major  oil 
companies  own  most  of  those  reserves  in  the 
Southwest? 

Mr  SWANN  Yes;  most  of  the  reserves  In 
the  S:;uthwest  belong  to  those  major  oil  com- 
panies 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  misunderstand 
what  I  have  said  I  do  not  say  that  the 
major  oil  (ompanies  should  be  put  out  of 
business  I  do  not  belong  to  that  class  of 
people  I  do  not  say  that  anyone  should  be 
thrown  out  of  business  because  he  has  what 
he  has.  as  long  as  he  Is  honest  But  the  hu- 
man element  exists  In  all  businesses,  and  it 
Is  no  more  possible  for  a  man  who  has  been 
trained  In  chemistry  to  think  In  legal  terms 
than  it  Is  p<isslble  for  major  oU  company  men. 
who  have  aeen  trained  in  major  oil  com- 
pany business  all  their  Uvea,  to  think  In 
terms  of  the  independent 

The  tndejjendent  must  live,  because  he  has 
contributed  tremendously  to  the  develop- 
rr.f  •  '  petroleum  reserves  of  the  United 
S'  ■  -^  .Ve  cannot  develop  them  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  We  have  a  year's  supply  of  equip- 
ment We  drilled  oniy  3.000  wells  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  In  1941.  when  we  were  free 
to  drill  on  10-  and  .30-acre  spaces  We  in- 
creased the  reserve  ICO  000.000  barrels,  double 
what  they  say  the  Tinsley  flald  has.  by  the 
dr-.ntne  of  3  CKX)  wells  We  can  do  the  same 
*;    r:t   1^  ..        w  p  the  material  on  hand. 

W-  cl      :     :  .iiiw  «;.y  Government  funds.     We 
ci     !    •  A  Ic  :or  the  fabrication  of  any  material 
T      he  surprise  of  the  Coordinator's  office. 
^^  t    ;_  not  ask  for  the  right  to  drill  strips. 


roadways,  aiid  small  tracts.  I  Kr.-w  hT  Is 
to  their  surprise,  because  yesttr.:ay  a  :-;re- 
sentatlve  of  that  office  called  a  friand  of 
mine  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  urging  them  to 
get  up  here,  saying  that  I  was  asking  for  a 
permit  to  drill  as  many  wells  as  we  wanted 
to  on  strips,  little  tracts,  and  all  that  sort 
of  stuff. 

So,  I  asked  Senator  Lucas  for  pennlsslon 
to  make  a  suggestion,  which  he  very  kindly 
granted  me  The  suggestion  Is  that  his 
amendment  when  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee be  reformed  to  base  it  on  depth,  with 
a  reasonably  sensible  schedule  of  depths  gov- 
erning sand  and  limestone  formations  which 
would  prevent  the  drilling  of  wells  on  small 
tracts. 

So.  If  the  friends  who  are  coming  up  here 
to  complain  tomorrow  about  strlp-drilllng 
get  here,  there  will  be  no  reason  to  complain, 
because  I  wish  to  offer  this  as  my  suggestion, 
with  the  permission  of  Senator  Lucas,  and  I 
shall  read  it. 

The  original  bill  Just  simply  restricted  the 
Coordinator's  office  from  making  any  restric- 
tions whatever  on  wells  above  3.300  feet  This 
amendment  would  provide: 

"Prcvtded  further.  That  until  the  fhortage 
of  petroleum  products  on  the  east  coast  has 
been  overcome  and  restrictions  upon  de- 
liveries and  sales  removed,  neither  the 
Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator,  nor  any 
other  Federal  administrative  office,  or 
agency,  shall  have  the  power  to  restrict, 
limit,  or  license  the  drilling  of  wells  for  oil 
and  gas  purposes  in  oil-  or  gas-producing 
horizons  above  3.300  feet  In  depth  in  such 
manner  as  to  prohibit,  restrict,  or  require  the 
drilling  of  a  lesser  number  of  wells,  on  the 
basis  of  surface  areas  than — 
"I.  As  to  sand  formations: 
"(a)  One  well  to  each  5  acres  of  surface 
area  as  to  sand  horizons  at  or  above  a  depth 
of  1.250  [which  will  require  very  little  steel]; 
"(b)  One  well  to  each  10  acres  of  surface 
area  as  to  sand  horizons  below  a  depth  of 
1.250  feet  and  at  or  above  a  depth  of  2,500 
feet; 

"(c)  One  well  to  each  20  acres  of  surface 
area  as  to  sand  horizons  below  a  depth  of 
2.500  feet  and  at  or  above  a  depth  of  3,300 
feet; 

"(d)  One  wen  to  each  40  acres  of  surface 
area  as  to  sand  horizons  below  a  depth  of 
3.300  feet. 

"11.  As  to  limestone  formations: 
"(a)  One  well  to  each  20  acres  of  surface 
area  as  to  limestone  formations  at  or  above 
a  depth  of  3.300  feet: 

"(b)  One  well  to  each  40  acres  of  surface 
area  as  to  limestone  formations  below  a  depth 
of  3,300  feet:  And  provided  further,  That 
where  an  oil  or  gas  well  can  be  drilled  by  the 
use  of  equipment  which  is  at  this  time  fabri- 
cated, neither  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordi- 
nator nor  any  other  Federal  administrative 
officer  or  agency  shall  have  the  power  to  re- 
strict, limit,  or  license  the  drilling  of  any 
such  oil  or  gas  well,  when  the  same  shall  come 
within  the  well-spacing  schedule  above  set 
forth" 

Senator  Clark  of  Missouri.  This  Is  offered 
as  a  substitute? 

Mr.  SwANN  As  a  substitute  I  have  Sena- 
tor Lucas'  permission  to  state  that  the  substi- 
tute win  be  satisfactory  to  him  If  it  is  adopted 
by  the  committee;  and  Representative  Ar- 
nold, who  Is  interested  in  it.  has  likewise 
approved  It. 

There  Is  no  one  whom  I  know  of  In  Illinois 
who  Is  a  legitimate  oil  operator  who  asks  for 
unreasonable  privileges  There  Is  not  one  of 
us  who  would  not  give  his  life  or  the  lives 
of  our  children,  if  we  have  them  or  who  would 
not  give  up  his  business  or  destroy  his  oil 
wells,  or  do  anything  else  that  Is  necessary  to 
help  win  this  war  But  this  particu'nr  rrdrr 
stands  as  a  barrier  to  victory  now  b«  a  «  f 
the  facts  I  have  stated  It  has  (  i  •  h.  a  <'.•  - 
dine  of  production  In  LUnois.     Ihe  Ptuu- 
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leum  Coordinator's  office  has  refused  to  do 
anything  about  It. 

When  I  brought  back  to  the  office  the  re- 
port of  the  survey  which  I  had  made,  the 
office  was  so  little  interested  In  it  that  it  did 
not  even  look  at  the  report;  I  still  have  it. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  Petroleum  Coordinator's 
office  does  not  want  to  release  Illinois  for 
further  production.  It  has  evidenced  that  in 
every  shape,  form,  and  fashion.  Unless  this 
committee  gives  relief  to  Illinois,  there  will  be 
no  relief  given. 

The  Petroleum  Coordinator's  Office  Is 
granting  some  exceptions,  yes;  but  those 
exceptions  cost  an  inordinate  amount  of 
money,  because  of  the  time,  trouble,  and 
services  that  have  to  be  rendered  In  the 
technical  applications. 

Then,  to  cap  the  climax  and  make  it  still 
more  difficult  for  anybody  to  do  anything, 
the  statement  was  made  at  Robinson,  111., 
a  few  days  ago — and  this  is  an  example  of 
how  the  independent  Industry  Is  being  dis- 
couraged— by  Mr  Knowlton,  so  It  has  been 
reported  to  me.  that  "You  may  think  this 
order  is  hard  now.  but  wait  until  July  23 
and  see  what  happens." 

I  cannot  say  that  those  are  his  exact 
words,  but  that  was  reported  to  me  by  a 
dozen  men  as  being  the  substance  of  what 
he  said. 

The  result  is  that  any  number  of  men 
In  Illinois  have  thrown  up  their  hands  and 
said.  "What  can  we  do  when  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  let  us  do  anything,  when  it 
won't  let  you  contribute  to  the  war  effort 
when  it  is  a  mistake  to  refuse?" 

If  at  any  time  it  is  necessary  to  destroy 
the  oil  fields  In  niincis  or  cut  them  down 
or  limit  the  production  or  to  refuse  permits 
to  drill  any  wells  whatsoever  in  ordtr  to 
win  this  war.  we  are  ready,  wi'lling,  and  anx- 
ious to  have  that  done,  but  not  as  long  as 
Illinois  is  situated  where  it  is  situated,  not 
as  long  as  we  have  equipment  to  drill  wells, 
and  not  as  long  as  there  is  a  famine  on  the 
east  coast.  I  know  that  as  long  as  we  have 
all  the  facilities  we  have  to  transport  that 
oil.  it  Is  not  necessary  that  that  be  done. 
We  have  tried  to  compromise  to  get  10- 
and  20-acre  drilling  We  have  tried  every 
means  in  our  power  to  get  something  done, 
but  we  have  failed  Unless  we  get  relief  from 
this  committee,  we  do  not  expect  to  get  it 
elsewhere.  Yet  as  the  days  go  en  and  devel- 
opment is  discourager'  in  Illinois,  in  just  that 
same  way  and  in  that  same  proportion  will 
the  famine  on  the  east  coast  be  increased. 

From  now  until  the  tima  when  they  get 
this  other  enterprise  through — and  I  am  not 
opposing  it.  but  I  am  merely  saying  that 
here  are  the  means,  the  time,  and  the  way  to 
do  it — to  get  this  oil  to  the  east  coast.  Every 
time  200  barrels  of  production  is  cut  off  in 
Illinois,  it  will  take  one  tank  car  two  and  a 
half  times  as  long  to  transport  that  amount 
of  oil  from  the  State  of  Texas  or  from  the 
Southwest  as  it  would  have  taken  the  tank 
car  to  transport  those  200  barrels  to  the 
east  coast  from  Illlncls.  For  100.000  barrels, 
you  can  just  figure  it  out  for  yourselves. 
There  are  a  thousand  tank  cars  taking  two 
and  a  half  times  as  long  tc  carry  products. 
If  that  is  aiding  In  national  iefense.  then  I 
am  unable  to  understand  It. 

They  say,  "Oh.  but  we  are  trying  to  get 
you  to  drill  more  new  wells  In  Illinois." 

They  are  trying  to  get  us  to  drill  more  new 
wells   in   lUincis. 

They  say.  "You  run  up  here  and  drill  a 
new  well;  you  brl/ig  in  a  new  pool  But  when 
you  get  it,  we  are  not  going  to  let  you  drill 
on  anything  but  40  acres." 

Then  when  we  get  :♦  we  move  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  away,  i:  \\"  drill  around  that 
well  we  might  be  able  to  get  production  In 
six.  eight,  or  nine  wells,  because  we  are 
allowed  to  feel  our  way  around.  There  are 
at  least  two  pools  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
where  a  new  pool  has  been  discovered,  and 
they   ha'-c    just  one   well   in   each   of   them, 


because  no  further  drilling  has  been  allowed 
except  on  a  40-acre  basis.  There  are  any 
number  of  occasions  when  new  pools  have 
been  brought  In  and  then  development  has 
been  slowed  down  because  of  this  order. 

The  refineries  in  southern  Illinois  have  a 
capacity  of  263,000  barrels  per  day.  In  Indi- 
ana they  have  a  capacity  of  231.000  barrels 
per  day.  That  is  as  great  In  Indiana  as  in 
Oklahoma.  It  is  greater  in  Illinois  than  it 
is  in  Oklahoma. 

In  this  area  that  is  fed  by  these  oil  fields 
a  refining  capacity  exists  of  263.000  barrels  In 
Illinois.  83.000  barrels  In  Michigan.  231.C00 
barrels  in  Indiana.  50.000  barrels  in  Kentucky, 
and  184,000  barrels  in  Ohio.  These  are  all 
contiguous  to  the  oil  fields  of  Illinois.  In 
that  area,  the  central  industrial  area  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  eastern  seaboard  are 
the  great  bulk  of  the  war  industries  of  the 
United  States. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  spread  those 
industries  to  other  areas,  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  spread:  that  will  require  time.  We 
have  la  our  hands  a  method  of  alleviating 
this  difficulty.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  this  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  Schilthuis.  will  come  and  tell  you  about 
the  Illinois  oil.  and  I  know  that  the  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  men  who  are  In  those  offices 
will  tell  us  a  lot  of  fine-spun  theories  about 
getting  new  pools  But  they  will  not  let  us 
get  new  pools.  We  cannot  sustain  that  kind 
of  program,  because  50  percent  of  our  wells 
are  dry. 

In  1941  we  increased  It  161.000.(X)0  barrels. 
We  think  this  committee,  for  the  sake  of 
these  people,  for  the  sake  of  the  benefit  that 
you  will  get  out  of  these  other  things  when 
you  have  them,  and  which  you  cannot  get 
under  6  m.onths.  for  the  sake  of  the  people 
who  will  be  freezing  on  the  east  coast  unless 
there  is  fuel  provided  for  tliem,  should  see  to 
it  that  Illinois  is  told  to  go  ahead  and  pro- 
duce oil  in  every  way  it  can.  and  that  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  should  re- 
route tank  cars  and  provide  barges  for  the  oil 
to  the  east  coast  with  facilities  that  are  there. 
We  do  not  ask  for  a  dime;  we  ask  only  for  an 
opportunity  to  serve,  as  we  had  hoped  to 
serve,  the  war  effort  in  the  Midwest. 

There  is  just  one  more  thing  I  want  to  say. 
and  then  I  shall  close.  A  golden  goose  was 
killed  In  the  rubber  Industry.  No  provision 
was  made  for  rubber.  Oil  is  another  golden 
goose,  and  that  golden  goose  is  bemg  killed 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  today  by  M-68.  Unless 
something  is  done  about  it.  the  administra- 
tion and  those  who  have  to  do  with  it  will 
have  the  record  of  another  golden  goose  killed. 
The  American  public  will  never  be  con- 
vincel  that  these  things  which  continue  to 
happen  are  accidents;  they  will  decide  that 
they  arc  habits. 

That  is  all,  thank  you.  Are  there  any  ques- 
tions anyone  wishes  to  ask? 

Senator  Caraway  (chau'man  of  the  sub- 
committee). No:  I  do  not  think  so.  We  are 
going  to  meet  again-  tomorrow  at  10:30  a.  m. 
However,  before  we  adjourn  we  might  hear 
from  M"  Cleveland  A.  Newton,  who  asked  for 
an  opportunity  to  .-^peak  for  2  or  3  minutes. 
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terr'ble  war.  It  becomes  increaslnplv  ;  r- 
F>arent  that  air  power  has  been,  and  a  :l 
continue  to  be,  the  deciding  factor  ii;  o*  - 
feat  or  victory. 

I  include  the  following  portion   ol   a 
Washington  Times-Herald  news  article: 

Raid    on    \\\Kf    >v.    wir     F    w  i  ■:      ,■.::'     (   ir=F 
Says — ul.-.lr.'.l  Hall  iLi.i  li.'.v>.'-;;  .\t  ii  i..;.u- 
BOARO  FOR  Offensive  on  Japan 
(By   Frank  Tremaine) 

Honolulu.  July  1- — United  States  Army 
bombers  showed  in  last  Saturday's  crippling 
raid  on  Wake  Island  what  can  be  done  when 
United  Nations'  strategy  designates  the 
Hawaiian  area  as  a  springboard  for  an  offen- 
sive against  Japan.  Brig.  Gen  Willis  H.  Hale. 
new  Seventh  Army  Air  Force  commander, 
said  here  in  his  first  Interview. 

We   switch  from  the  Pacific  fighting 
area*  to  Libya.     I  include  from  the  same 
newspaper  the  following : 
Am  Strength  Won  Libya   (Cunningham)  — 

Feels     Alexandria     Fall    Wont    Chipplm 

Fleet 

(By  John  O'Donnell) 

Britain's  naval  hero  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Admiral  Sir  Andrew  Browne  Cunningham, 
yesterday  gave  all  credit  to  German  air  power 
for  Axis  victories  in  Libya  But  he  grimly 
declared  that  the  British  sea  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean  will  tight  on.  even  though  the 
mighty  base  in  Alexandria  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  Nazi  forces  of  Field  Marshal 
F-'mmel. 

When  the  Naza  Luftwaffe  hammered  into 
Impotence  the  British  air.  submarine,  and 
navy  bases  at  Malta,  the  Axis  forces  in  Africa 
were  able  to  receive  from  Italian  ports  the 
reinforcements  of  supplies  and  men  that 
have  made  possible  the  present  defeat  In 
Libya.  Admiral  Cunningham  declared. 

sure  navy  can  carry  on 
Seated  a  few  feet  from  a  newsticker  click- 
ing off  dispatches  that  British  forces  In  Lgypt 
were  falling  back  Lefore  the  drive  of  the  AjxIs 
Powers,  Cunningham  roundly  Insisted  that 
Britain's  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean 
cac  base  on  Port  Said  or  at  Haifa  or  Bey- 
routh, if  necessary  and  still  carry  on  the 
fight. 

"It  would  l>e  very  awkward,  of  course."  said 
the  admiral  with  a  wry  smile.  The  loss  of 
AJexandria.  he  said,  would  create  "risks,"  but 
he  assumed  that  such  eventualities  of  war- 
fare had  already  "been  guarded  against" 

On  the  issue  of  sea  power  versus  air  power, 
the  veteran  British  sea  fighter,  his  cheeks  Btill 
ruddy  from  the  Mediterranean  sun.  admitted 
that  battle  results  in  the  Mediterranean 
might  well  prove  that  the  battleship  or 
dreadnaught  as  now  constructed  is 
"obsolescent." 

Maj.  Alexander  Seversky.  con.^i-*''! 
advocate  of  greater  air  power,  in  a  r;v\vs 
dispatch  urges  President  Roosevelt  and 

?:;::■■  Minister  Churchill  to  place  p: >  a'-r 
tir.p.-ai.i  on  the  airplane  as  our  2r.ajur 
weapon.    He  .says: 

Ro'^=r'.  f:"    'n:'    <   m'-f-'h:::     r?-'-.rT-    T'-^    Pi  Ara 
(■-'T '.Z'rr   F^■.IH».:-;^  (■%  pi'WfR  '  i   A'.  :«.■':'■>%    - 

-■•-ri.-KY    ^!F<--    P;  »NF    \.-    \U-'f    Wi  «r-.':N  • 

RufNT    K«T7':r^    .-'if.  u    \',»;ui.    ul    .*.;;. .t.af-t 

(E'.  M..,  a:  \.  :  :.'■!■  P  ae  Severi-k-. 
One  of  the  vital  subjects  v>  :  5  '.^  •  t 
Roosevelt  and  his  eminent  gUL£:.  I':..:  W  - 
ister  Winston  Churchill,  ought  to  r^  ■  -  .■■  ,.:t 
this  time  is  their  previous  emphasis  en  .--:•» 
power  as  the  instrument  of  victory  over  the 
Axis. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  the  semi- 
offlcia!  naval  admission  that  the  battleship 
has  dropped  out  of  the  strategic  picture,  It 
:=  conceivable  that  the  two  statesmen  w:i;  tn 
ioct  reconsider  theu:  attitudes. 
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T    "  "^ ;    ':   .T    ;     ;:.  y  convinced 
1:  »'    nore  momentous  cuuld  resul 
L  -     r;c  meeting   than    a  clear 
c:   United  Nations  strategy,  arou^ 
V.       ■  n  aj  the  main  elemont 

:   ;e    fal»h     of    both     Mr 
Churchi".:     •     '■■»  power  In   the  :: 
of    the    »  I.'     .1    «    only    natural 
Eteeped  In  naral  tradition,  thelr 
war  shaped   by   naval   training 
dent  served  as  Assistant  Secretary 
In  the  nrst  World  W.ir 

The  British  Prime  Minister 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  both   V 
Whei     obliged   to  decide  betwef-- 
of  airmen  and  naval  men.  they 
to    favor    the    naval    view — If 
they  are  better  equpped  to  follow r 
logic 

All  th'  A  ir  events  since  that 
ever,  have  tended  to  underraint 
sumptims  that  sea  power  is 
factor  in  the  great  global  strut; 
f-f-''c  y"ivf  been  cllmax'i  ',•'■  "« 
b.  f  .'  f'r-:es  of  0)ra;  s.  4  M  , 
'.:  ^  .\ieuiia;is.  and  the  M'Uiterr.i 
(  wUlch  naval  forces  served  lar; 
t.r  fs  pxclusi ■■•'.'.  t.-  .;.■-'  -.i'^;  •  : 
on  both  ^idc^ 

There  is  reason  to  hupt?  that 
have  begun  to  recognize  that  the 
the  war  heretofore  has  been  artif  daily  com- 
plicated by  habitual  adherence  to  orthodox 
strategic  concepts  Combat  ha:  been  ac- 
cepted on  the  enemies  terras  on  a  great 
number  of  widely  scattered  battle  lelds.  along 
Tast  line-  of  ccmmunlcatlons 

Air  power  from  the  beginning 
possibility  of  a  simple  solution,  tamely,  the 
rt'"'^* ruction  of  the  heart  and  vitals  of  the 
A--  -  nations  In  their  own  hoiaeiancls  by 
;;  ct  attack  from  the  skies  H:  d  this  pcs- 
,-.  .  ty  been  visuallzied  and  actec  up<^in  with 
revolutionary  tx)ldncsa.  we  wouk  have  pre- 
pared ourselves  tor  that  Jcb  and 
clsion  would  have  been  within  o  ir  grasp  by 
th:^   ".r!-.f 

1>  .-  :.  r:  •  delay,  v.-  -.,*•. Id  switch 
tne  direction  01  Lulled  Nations  Wi  r  effort  im- 
m-diatrly.  while  its  momentum  is  not  yet  tec 
I*  and  a  change  cf  ccu;se  i«  still  possible, 
present  Roosevelt-Churchill  meeting. 
.:ng  as  It  does  after  the  clear-  :ut  demcn- 
t'lon  of  a!r  '.vwt  T=ccndancy    raises   the 
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corseives  ur.able  to  strike  at  Japan  effectively 
In  mass  assaults.  The  range  of  our  whole  air 
equipment  is  inadequate  for  the  purpose — at 
least  as  long  as  Russia  denies  us  the  use  of 
Siberian  bases 

Our  four-englned  heavy  bombardment  avi- 
ation is  gaining  in  numbers  and  momentum. 
We  must  use  them  to  the  maximum  where 
they  can  do  mf>6t  good,  and  that  happens  to 
be  from  the  British  Isles  But  not  a  moment 
must  be  lost  in  enlarging  the  range  of  otir  air 
power  until  Japan  can  be  yanked  within  the 
direct  striking  range  of  North  America. 

When  the  new  long-range  air  power  Is  avail- 
able. It  will,  of  course,  serve  also  as  the  knock- 
out weapon  jigainst  Germany.  In  consider- 
ing the  strategy  and  tactics  of  eliminating 
Germany  by  means  of  aerial  assault,  this 
should  be  remembered:  Air  strategists  nor- 
mally consider  It  impossible  to  hold  an  ad- 
vance base  »hen  It  is  closer  to  the  enemy 
than  It  is  to  its  own  primary  base. 
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FXTTN-SION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  S.AMUELD!CKSTE!N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTsday  July  2,  1942 

M :  D IC rv>-  I  E : ; .  .\ ! ; .  Speaker,  when 
Congress  cunsidered  legislation  providing 
financial  aid  to  medical  schools  yester- 
day. I  voted  against  the  appropriation. 
I  did  not  vote  against  it  because  I  thought 
the  young  men  and  women  who  would  be 
the  recipients  of  such  Federal  help  were 
not  worthy  of  such  aid  from  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

No:  I  voted  against  it  despite  the 
fact  that  I  fully  realized  that  the  stu- 
dents who  will  be  hardest  hit  by  the  re- 
fusal of  Congress  to  aid  them  will  prob- 
ably be  the  ones  least  responsible  for  the 
di^crlminatory  policies  pursued  by  most 
medical  schools.  Under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances I  would  have  gone  out  of  my 
way  to  assist  these  youngsters  who  were 
an.  ;  lous  and  courageous  enough  to 
itar:  the  long  and  tedious  task  of  ac- 
quiring a  medical  education,  relying  upon 
their  own  labor  to  support  them.  As 
much  as  I  sympathize  with  this  small 
group  of  students  and  as  much  as  I 
would  have  liked  to  assist  them,  the  prob- 
lem before  us  was  much  greater  than 
that  involving  a  few  individual  cases.  It 
i.s  the  problem  of  stamping  out  social  and 
rar;;i;  di.  criminations  practiced  by  most 
r.'C.cii  -(  h  '  >.  A.hich  have  prevented 
th<  .1-1:  i<  CI  >  ur.c  Americans  from  en- 
tP'  '.  ■  'h  se  schools.  It  is  the  problem 
ft  -,1  >hing  equal  opportunity  for  all 
.•\rr.t  r.  ari  citizens  as  guaranteed  to  them 
\y."  ';.f^  Constitution  of  their  country. 
T:::-  '.viil  be  a  V.  r.  !  '  .:ht  against  estab- 
;;  hd  power  a:\d  pre  udices  and  many 
:::r.  cent  people — as  the  group  cf  stu- 
dent.s  who  are  really  in  need  of  Federal 
help  to  continue  their  studies — may  have 
to  suffer.  But  this  is  an  important  Is- 
.' i'^  ;;.•.  •,  -.e  ':e  Vf :  %•  basic  principles 
up. in  'a;::  ri  p..^  t.;ia:  .Nation  of  ours  has 
b'---  f  •■■;::  it'  i. 

I  ;■  •  p;v  I'  --"■•■'  rH,>  necessity  of  having 
t(  hu:'  a  en  :p  f  -.  ung  men  and  women 
wi.3  may  be  u :  r.    J  •"innocent  bystand- 


ers" In  this  fight,  but  in  aiding  them  we 
would  have  aided  the  medical  schools 
which  are  responsible  for  the  serious  lack 
of  physicians  necessary  to  care  for  our 
armed  forces  and  our  civilian  population 
in  this  national  emergency. 


Pi;h'ic  Ht-a'tS  Problems  in  Kansas  — 
:vvprhti5  and  Tuberculosis 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\r.KS 

HON  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Thursday.  J-i'v  1   1912 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  report  of  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Health  on  a  venereal 
disease  survey.  This  survey  is  based  upon 
the  examination  of  the  first  million  men 
called  into  selective  service  and  is  appli- 
cable to  the  Kansas  quota  of  14,311  men. 

The  report  follows: 

Out  of  the  first  million  men  examined 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act.  14.311  were 
Kansans  Of  that  group  388  were  found  to 
have  syphilis.  Eighty-two  and  seven-tenths 
Ijercent  of  the  cases  occurred  In  the  eastern 
third  of  the  State,  with  72  6  percent  falling 
In  areas  now  recognized  as  defense  or  war- 
Industry  zones.  Independence,  the  lending 
city,  had  a  rate  of  90  9  per  1.000,  which  Is 
twice  the  national  rate,  and  Wyandotte 
County  led  other  counties  by  a  rate  of  79  9 
per  thousand  The  rate  of  27  1  places  Kan- 
sas ahead  of  such  Industrial  States  as  Penn- 
sy  vania.  New  York.  Illinois.  Michigan,  and 
New  Jersey  A  total  of  3.746  cases,  which  is 
by  far  the  greatest  number  ever  reported  In 
Kansas,  were  reported  by  physicians  during 
1941.  The  con*rc  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea 
Is  our  number  one  public-health  problem. 

Kansas  has  been  piedomlnately  a  rural 
State  and  a  rate  of  Infection  far  below  that 
of  eastern  ir.dustrlal  areas  should  be  expected. 
With  thousands  of  workers  being  mobilized 
In  new  war  Industries  In  the  State,  we  can 
expect  the  Incidence  of  syphilis  to  rapidly 
Increase.  Complex  social  problems.  Involv- 
ing transient  workers,  sanitation,  water  and 
sewage  disposal,  housing,  food,  medical  and 
hospital  care,  .ailing  on  communities  totally 
unprepared  to  meet  such  tremendous  needs 
In  so  short  a  time,  provide  an  environment 
favorable  to  the  Increase  of  all  contagious 
diseases  Our  war  effort  Is  hampered  at 
countless  points  by  these  two  serious  con- 
tagious diseases. 

In  those  areas  In  which  are  located  Army 
camps,  training  bases,  or  war  Industries,  the 
medical  profession  must  assume  community 
leadership  and  take  the  initiative  In  the 
formation  of  policies  and  programs  dealing 
with  such  Important  public-health  problems. 
Education,  case  finding,  treatment,  and  effec- 
tive police  control  of  prostitution  must  be  a 
part  of  every  local  program  of  venereal- 
disease  control.  Selective-service  examina- 
tions have  shown  repeatedly  the  value  of 
routine  serological  tests.  Testing  of  Indus- 
trial workers  and  other  selected  groups  should 
k  made  a  routine  procedure  Establishment 
of  clinics  or  other  plan  of  treatment  with 
follow-up  of  conucts  is  necessary  A  health 
unit  with  a  full-time  health  ofQcer  and  one 
or  more  public-health  nurses,  together  with 
a  sanitary  engineer,  should  be  established 
whenever  feasible.  Evaluatip"  ^'^  vprfrml- 
disease  control  programs  no*      ,  :  ed  cut  \v 
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established  local  health  units,  with  reorgan- 
ization to  meet  present  needs,  is  essential. 
Aid  can  be  obtained  by  phy^'cians  from  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Health  to  the 
fcUowing  extent: 

1.  Educational  facilities  Include  pamphlets 
for  physicians,  patients,  and  the  public. 
Projectors  with  the  latest  sound  films  can  be 
obtained  for  medical-society  meetings  and 
public  gatherings.  Post-graduate  courses  for 
physicians  with  speakers  for  society  meetings 

2.  Drugs  for  treatment  of  all  cases  of 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea. 

3.  Laboratory  facilities. 

4.  Consultant  services  In  formation  of 
clinics,  their  operation  or  treatment  of  cases. 

5.  Funds  to  operate  local  venereal-disease 
clinics. 

6.  Services  of  public-health  nurses  to  aid 
In  case-finding  and  holding  can  be  obtained. 

Tuberculosis  as  a  public-health  problem 
Increases  In  Importance  under  the  stress  of 
unstable  war  conditions.  During  1941.  751 
cases  of  tuberculosis  were  reported  in  Kansas. 
Eighty-two  and  six-tenths  percent  occurred 
In  the  eastern  third  of  the  State,  with  71.7 
percent  located  in  defense  areas. 

Inadequate  housing  facilities,  in  those 
communities  In  which  are  located  war  In- 
dustries, find  many  families  sharing  the  same 
living  quarters.  Workers  have  Leen  found 
doubling  up  in  rooms  with  an  added  shift 
using  the  same  facilities.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, we  can  expect  an  increase  in  the 
Incidence  of  tuberculosis. 

Effective  programs  to  control  tuberculosis 
must  be  established  in  these  areas  To  find 
the  open  case  of  tuberculosis,  routine  X-ray 
of  all  workers  should  be  a  part  of  that  pro- 
gram Isolation,  with  sanatorium  care.  If 
possible,  should  follow.  Minimal  cases  that 
are  found  should  be  brought  under  medical 
care  with  the  Institution  of  complete  bed 
rest.  Intimate  contacts  of  open  cases  of 
tuberculosis  should  be  followed  and  X- 
rayed.  The  uncooperative  case  should  be 
quarantined. 

The  Kansas  State  B:Dard  of  Health  is  pre- 
pared to  aid  physicians  In  the  establishment 
of  tuberculosis  control  programs  to  the  fol- 
lowing extent: 

1.  Educational  facilities  Include  a  great 
variety  of  pamphlets  for  physicians,  patients. 
and  the  public.  Projectors  with  sound  films 
are  avaUable  for  medical  society  meetings  or 
public  gatherings. 

2.  Laboratory  facilities  for  sputum  speci- 
mens 

3.  Consultant  service  or  financial  aid  in 
the  establishment  of  diagnostic  chest  clinics. 

4  Consultant  service  on  treatment.  Inter- 
pretation of  chest  X-rays,  or  pneumothorax. 

5.  Cooperation  with  local  medicaT  societies 
In  county-wide  case-finding  programs. 

The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health  will 
cooperate  as  far  as  possible  with  physicians 
In  the  solution  of  their  public-health  prob- 
lems: however,  It  should  be  remerr^bercd  that 
public  health  problems  are  local  problems 
and  their  solution  can  best  be  accomplished 
through  community  leadership,  activity, 
and    community    financing. 


The  World  in  Which  We  Live 
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HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 
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Thursday   J:.'i  1'    rj42 


M:    HILL     Mr.  President.  I  a- 
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pendix of  the  Record  an  able  address 
entitled  -The  World  in  Which  We  Live." 
delivered  by  A.  P.  Whitney,  president, 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  be- 
fore the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  Ohio 
State  meeting  of  the  Universalist 
churches.  North  Olmstead,  Ohio,  June  21, 
1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Reverend  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  meeting,  your  pastor,  the  Reverend 
William  G.  Schneider,  and  his  committee, 
in  a  moment  of  total  irresponsibility,  ex- 
tended to  me  an  Invitation  to  address  ycur 
meeting  this  evening. 

In  his  letter  to  me  of  May  19.  he  said.  In 
part:  "The  Universalist  Church,  as  you  know, 
has  no  dogma  or  creed.  In  fact  is  not  a  pro- 
testing Protestant  Church.  Tolerance  of 
ideas  is  essential  to  world  brotherhood  In 
seeking  better  ways  of  life  for  all  mankind, 
regardless  of  faith,  creed,  color,  or  geographic 
happenstance.  As  a  church  and  people  we 
appreciate  efforts  made  in  walks  of  life  that 
are  helping  man  to  a  more  Just  equity  that 
he  might  be  more  able  to  live  as  a  partner 
of  the  Creator  in  this  scheme  of  things  In 
helping  himself  and  others  grow  Into  a  broth- 
erhood of  human  relations,"  and  he  added: 

•'*  •  •  our  committee  hopes  that  you 
can  take  time  out  from  your  busy  life  to 
share  with  us  your  thinking  In  helping  us  as 
a  seeking-liberal  church  meet  the  challenges 
of  today  in  helping  toward  a  more  endurable 
way  of  life  in  the  light  of  the  approaching 
new  order  of  things  for  all  the  peoples  of  all 
the  nations." 

This  Inspirational  philosophy  coming  to  me 
in  the  springtime,  so  aptly  stated  In  King 
Solomon's  Songs ' — 

"The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth;  the  time 
of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  Is  heard  In  our  land. 
"The  fig  tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs, 
and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grape 
give  a  good  smell." 

greatly  Impressed  me.  and  since  It  has  been 
my  purpose  for  half  a  century  or  more  to 
contribute  whenever  possible  to  the  needs  of 
mankind  and  to  improve  the  status  of  the 
church  and  the  working  people,  I  felt  obliged, 
yes.  delighted,  to  accept  the  Invitation. 

No  one  needs  to  apologize  for  using  his 
time,  talent,  and  influence  seeking  the  bet- 
ter ways  of  life  for  mankind,  and  an  insti- 
tution like  yours  putting  forth  its  effort  to 
assist  man  to  a  mere  Just  equity  that  he 
might  be  more  able  to  live  as  a  partner  of 
the  Creator  In  this  scheme  of  things,  out- 
lined by  your  paster  in  his  letter  to  me,  is 
truly   following    the    Golden    Rule. 

In  these  troublous  tirr.es  it  is  easy  lor  the 
Individual  to  fall  into  a  pessimistic  state  of 
mind.  A  pessimist  has  been  defined  as  one 
who  has  to  endure  the  optimists.  But  in 
the  realm  of  human  hope,  as  In  all  things, 
success  comes  from  achieving  a  happy 
balance. 

For  many  years  we  lived  complacently 
amidst  the  boasts  and  threats  of  evU  Etiro- 
pean  dictators.  Even  following  the  sneak 
attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor  last  December  7, 
the  American  people  were  slow  to  realize  the 
seriousness  of  the  problems  of  our  time.  Not 
until  the  Japs  extended  their  evil  tentacles 
ever  far-fiung  areas  and  we  heard  deeply 
moving  stories  of  our  war  heroes,  such  as 
Capt.  Colin  Kelly,  blasting  their  own  lives 
out  to  destroy  the  enemy,  did  many  of  our 
people  begin  to  realize  that  sacrifice  for  our 
noble  cause  required  something  more  than 
a  reduction  of  the  sugar  we  use  In  our  coffee. 


'  Second   chapter,   twelfth   and   thirteenth 
verses. 


It  was  In  these  turbulent  days  that  pessi- 
mists had  to  suffer  the  existence  of  unreason- 
ing optimists. 

But  as  our  enemies  swiftly  extended  their 
conquests,  the  optimists  became  unreason- 
ing pessimists.  I  have  never  weakened  In 
the  faith  I  have  in  the  ultimate  victory  of 
right  over  might.  I  have  never  doubted  the 
ultimate  victory  of  our  country  and  Its  Allies. 
Quite  naturally  a  sneak  assault  upon  a  man 
peacefully  reclining  In  an  easy  chair  gives 
the  aggressor  a  great  advantage,  even  though 
the  assailed  be  much  stronger  than  the  as- 
sailant To  me.  there  Is  something  noble  and 
good  about  the  fact  that  our  Nation  was 
better  prepared  to  live  in  peace  than  In  war. 
It  gives  truth  and  hope  to  the  war  aims  to 
which  our  country  has  dedicated  Itself. 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  mankinds 
troubles  arise  from  extremists,  from  extreme 
optimism  to  extreme  pessimism,  from  a  belief 
that  a  thing  Is  good  because  It  Is  traditional 
or  old.  to  a  belief  that  a  thing  is  brd  because 
it  is  traditional  or  old.  I  like  to  believe  that 
the  fundamental  principles  by  which  men 
should  live  are  boundless  and  eternal  and 
not  subject  to  man-Imposed  extremities. 
Man's  progress  and  civilized  enlightenment 
Is  measured  by  man's  ability  to  recognize  his 
Impotence  to  change  cr  impose  restrictions  on 
fundamental  truths.  We  have  reason  to  fear 
for  the  ultimate  fate  of  civilization  when  an 
organized  Government  will  decree  that  the 
lives  of  100  or  more  Innocent  people  shall  be 
sacrificed  because  some  unknown  person  took 
the  life  of  a  Nazi  official  who  took  pride  in 
drawing  the  blood  of  his  fellowmen. 

That  no  man  should  steal  from  his  fellow- 
men  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  rlghteovts 
conduct.  Men  become  criminals  when  they 
attempt  to  impose  restrictions  on  this  funda- 
mental truth  It  Is  a  basic  right  that  man 
shall  have  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
Men  attempt  to  Impose  restrictions  upon  this 
fundamental  truth  when  they  live  In  the 
spirit  defined  by  braham  Lincoln  as  the 
spirit  of  you  toll  and  I  will  eat. 

During  these  times  which  try  men's  souls 
American  labor  has  agreed  to  suspend  its 
right  to  strike  It  has  voluntarily  suspended 
Its  contract  rights  to  receive  double  time  for 
work  on  Sunday,  the  day  which  our  Lord 
decreed  should  be  a  day  of  rest,  and  which 
labor  respected  by  obtaining  contracts  that 
would  discourage  Sunday  work.  But  when 
our  Government  needed  the  most  that  Is  In 
all  of  us  in  this  just  Christian  cause.  American 
labor  did  not  stand  upon  Its  contract  rights. 
Labor  agrees  with  the  President's  desire  that 
wages  be  stabilized  In  the  interests  of  pre- 
venting inflation. 

In  these  times  of  crisis,  American  labor  be- 
lieves that  all  should  cheerfully  sacrifice  in 
the  Interest  of  the  war  effort.  Labor  has 
sacrificed  by  holding  in  abeyance  the  rights 
the  exercise  of  which  has  made  It  possible 
to  survive  efforts  of  employers  to  crush  unions. 
One  would  hope  that  employers  would  not 
take  advantage  of  these  concessions  on  the 
part  of  labor  But  such  Is  not  the  case.  A 
vitriolic  and  selfish  campaign  was  launched 
through  our  Congress  In  an  effort  to  use  this 
crisis  as  a  means  of  crushing  organized  labor. 
Labor  voluntarily  suspended  its  right  to 
strike,  but  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, through  Its  spokesmen  In  Congress, 
attempted  to  have  this  basic  right  of  free 
workingmen  frozen  for  the  duration  by  statu- 
tory prohibitions.  Labor  agreed  to  abide  by 
the  President's  wish  that  wages  be  stabilized, 
but  selfish  employer  interests  attempted  to 
have  wages  frozen  fc  the  duration.  Well  do 
those  who  would  crush  the  democratic  or- 
ganizations of  free  workingmen  realize  that 
democracy  cannot  live  in  a  frozen  state. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  since  labor  has 
suspended  for  the  duration  of  th'  v  nr  the 
rights  by  which  It  survives  in  no;::  ,.  t::nes 
that  it  would  ^' '  k  ' -rms  of  unic:,  i-'c;ir:'v 
Id  lieu  the!-pQ{     1:  -r.'jjld  be  sbur;dr.:.:.)'  r.t  ar 
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to  anyone  that  the  clos*d  shop 
adverse   Interest   to   any   emplo 
not  secretly  aspire  to  the  ciu-s 
tinlonn  and  the  destruction  of 
of  collective  bargaining 

Notwithiitanding  the  resiiltarjt 
•poDBibllity  on  the  part  of  the 
elimination   of   strife    over    the 
union  recognition,  the  Is-me  w 
responsible  In  the  past  yt-ar? 
half  of  the  strikes  fKrcurring  i 
Is   challenged    by   every   cpen-- 
conniving  and  lawbreaklng  ind 
echemes  to  break  down   the 
Relations  Act  and  the  National 
Ju.«tment  B^ard,  e«iabhshed  u 
way  Labor  Act 

These  Industrialists.  Joined  b 
Tlduals.  have  used  their  money 
to  sabotage  wa^es  and  hon 
thereby  attempting  to  cut  th 
under  all  those  honestly  tryine 
country  a  better  place  in  whlcl^ 

In  short    snme  employers  a 
▼Iduals  still    persist   in   piirfcui 
usual,  and  are  dodged  In  their 
any  form  of  union  security,  a 
that    thpse    groups,    a    minority 
desire   to  capitalize    the   war  s 
means  of  permanently  desiroyi 
union  Diovfment      Wc  mui=t  ni. 
We  are  flghtUig  nations   whof^e 
philosophy    IS   the  destruction 
and  who  practice  this  philtisopl 
iDg  ail  trade  unions 

In    fighting    forest    fires,    the 
fighting  fire  with  fire  Is  sound 
principle  has  no  application  w 
tlon  of  human  freedom  and  t 
way  of  life  are  at  stake      Pasc 
fought  w'th  fascwra     You  can  r 
nat*-  slavery  with  slavery  than 
nat«  darkntss  by  putting  out  thi! 
principles  do  not  live  under  a 
Uestruylng  them  in  the  struggle 
•vaticn.  for  such  a  philosophy 
Ing;  It  removes  the  cause  for 
Inspired  to  gue  their  li\es     Th< 
llzation   win  grow   brighter  w 
especially  their  leaders,   fully 
great  truth. 

It   Is  a   violation   of  this  tru 
ployers.    who    throw    their    wi 
breadlines  In  times   of  econom 
vainly  boast  that  they  cppase  t 
and   the   ri^zht   to   strike   only 
believe  In   the   right   of  every 
It   Is  a  violation  of   this   truth 
men  like  Hitler  tear  away  the  ve 
of  civilization  while  claiming 
a   new    order    of    clvlllzaticn 
so-called  new  order  is  only  a 
tlon   In  defense  uf  the  decadeijt 
the  eld  order  is  clear  to  all  1 

The  people  of  the  world  are 
In  the  vivid  realization  that  fc 
economic   tyranny  can   be   as 
destructive    of    Individual    li 
based  upon  armaments  of  war 
the  march  against   the    imperl 
cartellzatlon  of  the  people's  na 
teliectual   resources;    against 
that  enable  giant  international 
by  the  use  cf  patent  pools  an<! 
esses,    u    keep   from    the   pe<ip 
that  make  life  more  wt>rth  w 

We  lay  the  foundation  for  c 
man  progress  by  consolidating 
Ing  the  prr.gress  we  have  made 

Althouj*:h  reactu>nary  interv 
Ish  Individuals  t>eating  their  b 
menting  the  chi!d-latx>r  !  fv  y^ 
our  Federal  Constltutici 
would  prohibit  child  labor.  » 
fcoiiie  progress  in  protecting  wcr 
dren  froni  industrial  e.xploitati: 

It  ha.-  been  .'usgested  that  w 
ployed    a~    c<  :    ;  ..tors,    brakem^n 
meu   u:.    ^  u.    .A.i;.  rican    ra:lr-':i 
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know  how  sincere  these  suggestions  are.  but 
I  do  know  that  the  character  of  this  work  Is 
very  rough,  arduous,  and  exacting  Such  em- 
ployees must  respond  to  service  during  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  every  day  In  the 
week,  and  during  all  kinds  of  weather. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  civilization,  the 
angels  of  our  earthly  beings,  our  mothers, 
wives,  and  daughters,  must  be  permitted  to 
maimam  that  lovely  heart  in  cur  society 
divined  by  our  Creator  They  must  not  be 
thrust  Into  a  service  which  will  require  cf 
them  duties  under  which  many  strong  men 
bend.  There  is,  of  course,  a  place  In  Indus- 
try for  women  and  their  services  may  right- 
fully be  utilized  in  work  less  hazardous,  work 
not  fraught  with  the  vicious  elements,  and 
the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Victory  in  the  cause  for  which  we  are  now 
fighting  does  not  call  for,  nor  warrant,  such 
assaults  upon  our  civilized  progress 

Obviously,  suggestions  that  women  be  em; 
ployed  In  such  branches  of  railroad  service, 
arise  out  of  the  desire  to  obtain  "cheap  labor"; 
to  reduce  ttie  incomes  of  thoee  who  are  earn- 
ing their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
to  the  end  that  the  coupon  clippers  might 
have  a  more  bounteous  harvest.  According 
to  Government  reccids  there  were  3.000.000 
unemployed  people  Ir  this  country  in  April 
1942.  No  one  denies  that  our  Army,  Navy, 
and  air  force  should  be  adequately  supplied 
With  men  In  order  that  the  battles  in  the 
a;r.  on  the  sea.  and  on  the  ground  shall  be 
won.  But  cur  Government  has  not  yet  ob- 
tained the  maximum  from  our  manpower  re- 
sources Before  we  despoil  cur  womanhood, 
let  us  utilize  the  maximum  of  our  manhood. 
As  the  President  has  recently  requested,  let 
us  eliminate  from  our  society,  not  only  from 
Army  ramp  locatio.is.  but  from  Industrial 
areas,  those  hellhcles  of  ovir  Nation,  the 
gambltni  and  vice  resorts 

Whenever  we  survey  htiman  problems  we 
see  in  ugly  relief  the  effort  of  someone  or 
some  group  to  impose  mortal  limitations  upon 
Immortal  and  eternal  truths  Chrlrt  achieved 
immortality  bect^use  He  lived  with  the  deep 
and  courageous  conviction  that  truth  cannot 
be  circumscribed  by  man-made  boundaries. 
He  realized  that  serial  prob'ems.  human  prrb- 
lems.  are  man-made  and  that  their  solution, 
therefore,  lay  within  the  control  of  man. 
Although  the  Almighty  governs  In  the  affairs 
of  men.  we  should  not  fall  into  that  state 
of  mind  of  calling  upon  God  only  when  we 
get  Into  difficulties  because  of  our  folly. 

In  his  debates  with  Judge  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  Lincoln  pointed  out  that  as  a 
nation  we  began  by  declaring.  "All  men  are 
created  equal"  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence made  no  exceptions  to  that  prin- 
ciple In  the  following  language  Lincoln 
warned  against  man-made  exceptions  to 
fundamental  truths: 

"But  I  advise  you  to  watch  out.  When 
you  have  enslaved  any  of  your  fellow  beings, 
dehumanized  them,  denied  them  all  claim 
to  the  dignity  of  manhood,  placed  them 
among  the  beasts,  among  the  damned,  are 
you  quite  sure  that  the  demon  you  have  thus 
created  will  not  turn  and  rend  you?  When 
you  start  qualifying  liberty  watch  out  for  the 
consequences  to  you.  " 

Lincoln  further  warned  against  the  com- 
placency that  Judge  Douglas  was  advocating 
Douglas  did  not  want  to  stir  up  trouble  ever 
the  issue  of  human  slavery.  It  was  an  ex- 
plosive issue.  It  involved  the  deep  human 
emotions  that  are  always  stirred  when  the 
private  property  rights  of  the  few  conflict 
with  justice  for  the  many  In  the  true  spirit 
of  a  cheap  politician.  Judge  Douglas  coun- 
seled that  the  safer  course  was  to  let  each 
State  mind  Its  own  biisiness.  Listen  to  Lin- 
coln s  reply : 

"And  I  am  not  preaching  civil  war.  I  am 
only  trying  now.  and  as  long  sls  I  live,  to 
state  and  -  -*3-e  the  fimdamental  virtues  of 


our  democracy  which  have  made  u.?  great 
and  can  make  us  greater.  I  believe  most 
seriously  that  the  perpetuation  of  those  vir- 
tues 18  now  in  danger,  not  only  by  the  hon- 
est proponents  of  slavery,  but  even  more  by 
those  who  echo  Judge  Douglas  In  shouting, 
"Leave  It  alone!" 

"This  Is  the  complacent  policy  of  indif- 
ference to  evil  and  that  policy  I  cannot  but 
hate  I  hate  it  because  of  the  monstrous 
Injustice  of  slavery  itself.  I  hate  it  because 
it  deprives  our  Republic  of  its  Just  influence 
In  the  world,  enables  the  enemies  of  free 
Institutions  everywhere  to  taunt  us  as  hypo- 
crites, caiises  the  real  friends  of  freedom  to 
doubt  our  sincerity  and  especially  because 
it  forces  so  many  good  men  among  our.selvcs 
Into  an  open  war  with  the  very  fundamentals 
of  clvU  liberty,  denying  the  good  faith  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  Insisting 
that  there  Is  no  right  principle  of  action  but 
self-interest.'' 

It  may  seem  striking  that  so  many  state- 
ments made  by  Lincoln  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  have  such  a  pre- 
cise application  to  present-day  problems.  It 
Is  also  true  that  statements  made  almost 
2,000  years  ago  by  our  Saviour,  have  a  pre- 
cise application  to  present-day  problems.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  convincing  proof  of 
the  fact  that  fundamental  truths  are  eternal 
and  unchanging  Men  achieve  immortality 
by  adhering  to  truth,  which  Is  eternal  We 
are  fortunate  that  the  Christian  and  demo- 
cratic Influences  of  Christ  and  Lincoln  live 
among  men  today  because  these  men  knew 
the  truth  and  gave  fearless  expression  to  it. 

It  is  inspirational  to  realize  that  God  en- 
dowed all  men,  not  merely  a  few  exclusively 
chosen  men  of  purple  robes,  with  the  power 
and  understanding  to  know  the  truth. 
Truth  IS  everywhere.  It  was  found  In  a  lowly 
manger  In  Bethlehem  and  In  a  humble  log 
cabin  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  The  two 
outstanding  examples  In  human  history  of 
discoverers  of  truth  were  bom  in  noble 
humbleness.  Lincoln  once  said  that  Gcd 
must  have  loved  the  common  people  because 
he  made  so  many  of  them. 

Therefore.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  truth 
Is  so  frequently  found  amidst  humble  sur- 
roundings Humble  people  with  fewer  ma- 
terial interests,  generally  have  fewer  preju- 
dices and  it  is  prejudice  that  drops  an  in- 
tellectually opaque  curtain  between  man  and 
divine  truth  Prejudice  is  the  fabric  of  which 
human  controversies  and  wars  are  made  It 
Is  the  chief  obstacle  to  human  enlightenment 
and  It  throttles  the  progress  of  civiliration. 
An  unknown  author  has  well  defined  preju- 
dice, as  follows: 

WHAT    IS    PREJCTDICE? 

'Prejudice  Is  prejudgment,  opinion  without 
thought,  conclusion  without  evidence,  deter- 
mination without  Investigation,  condemna- 
tion without  a  trial 

"The  word  prejudice'  is  the  black  sheep,  the 
outcast,  the  repulsive  degenerate  of  the  royal 
family  of  words 

"Prejudice  is  the  mockery  of  Justice,  the 
thief  of  reputation;  It  found  the  fagots, 
lighted  the  fires  of  martyrdom  all  around  the 
world.  It  stoned  Stephen.  Imprisoned  Paul, 
cast  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den.  bathed  Geth- 
semane  In  tears,  wove  the  crown  of  thorns, 
reared  the  cross,  and  crucified  the  Messenger 
of  God  '" 

We  have  dealt  with  that  dragon  called 
prejudice,  but  the  church,  great  Institutions 
like  yours,  and  the  labor  unions  are  making 
progress  in  inculcating  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  what  we  are  working  for,  and  like 
Nehemiah,  the  rebuilder  of  Jerusalem,  are 
melding  a  better  world  in  which  to  live. 

And  since  we  have  said  au  revolr  to  the 
springtime,  the  noblest  season  of  the  year, 
and  have  gathered  here  on  the  eve  of  sum- 
mer and  the  eve  of  this  beautiful  Sibbath 
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Day.   I   am   persuaded   that   the   poem.   The 
Building  of  the  Ship,  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  Is  quite  fitting: 
"Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great  1 
Humanity  with  all  Its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  workman  wrought  thy  ribs  of  ^teel. 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge   and   what  a   heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope! 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 
'Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock; 
Tls  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail. 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale! 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar, 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 
Are  all  with  thee— are  all  with  theel" 


Navy   Nurse   Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  2,  1942 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Navy  nurses  are  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  pre.sent  war  conflict. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  only 
white  women  on  the  Island  of  Guam  were 
the  Navy  nurses.  These  nurses  have 
been  prisoners  of  war  in  Japan  ever  since, 
and  when  they  were  taken  from  Guam 
they  were  not  allowed  to  take  anything 
with  them — only  the  clothes  they  were 
wearing  at  the  time. 

Except  for  one  nurse  who  escaped  with 
some  of  the  Army  nurses  to  Australia 
none  of  the  Navy  nurses  who  were  on 
duty  at  the  Naval  Hospital  in  the  Cavite 
Navy  Yard  have  ever  been  heard  from 
since  the  day  the  Japanese  entered 
Manila. 

The  Na\'y  nurses  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands were  on  duty  in  the  midst  of  the 
raids  on  December  7,  some  in  the  hos- 
pital ship  in  the  bay  at  the  time,  some  in 
the  naval  hospital  in  the  navy  yard,  and 
some  in  the  dispensary  at  the  naval  air 
station,  and  for  the  days  following  they 
remained  on  duty  continuously  to  the 
point  of  complete  exhaustion  in  caring 
for  the  wounded. 

During  periods  of  evacuation  of  the 
women  and  children  to  the  United  States 
from  distant  ports  the  Navy  nurses  travel 
back  and  forth  to  accompany  these  de- 
pendents of  the  service  men,  and  through 
dangerous  waters  they  return  to  these 
distant  ports  and  are  ready  to  give  nurs- 
ing care  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 

The  influence  of  the  Navy  nurse  goes 
much  further  than  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  who  come  directly  under 
her  charge.  She  is  not  only  responsible 
to  the  doctors  for  the  care  of  the  patients. 
but  at  the  same  time  she  must  train  and 
teach  the  hcv=pita!  ccrp.^men  in  th*:>  prin- 


ciples of  nursing  in  order  to  assure  us 
that  the  sick  will  receive  the  best  nursing 
care  aboard  combat  ships  or  in  places 
where  it  is  not  practical  to  have  women 
nurses. 

The  duties  of  Navy  nurses  are  not  con- 
fined to  hospital  and  dispensary  and 
transport  nursing  but  on  occasions  they 
find  themselves  with  additional  work, 
such  as  censoring  mail,  helping  with  gen- 
eral-welfare problems,  and  so  on. 

The  bill  passed  yesterday  will  give 
members  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  the 
same  privileges  as  are  now  enjoyed  by 
nurses  in  the  Army,  who  have  had  rela- 
tive rank  for  many  years. 


Independent  Petroleum  .Association  oi 
.•\nicrica  Thanks  Goverrors  and  Mt> 
bers  of  Congress  for  .A'd  in  Postpoiiir.s 
National  Rationing  ot  Ga&oune 


EXTENSION   'I     REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1942 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  resolution  adopted  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Independent  Pe- 
troleum Association  of  America  in  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  June  15,  1942,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  proposals  were  made  In  May  and 
June  1942  by  those  engaged  in  directing  the 
war  effort  that  national  rationing  of  gasoline 
be  put  into  effect  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
the  use  of  tires  on  motor  vehicles;  and 

Whereas  it  seemed  probable  to  Governors 
and  Members  of  Congress  of  many  of  the 
States  that  serious  consequences  to  the  war 
effort  and  to  the  civilian  economy  would  occur 
because  of  such  rationing  In  areas  where  no 
shortage  of  gasoline  or  transportation  facili- 
ties existed:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  meeting  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  on 
this,  the  15th  day  of  June  1942,  hereby  ex- 
presses its  pppreciatlon  to  Governors  and 
Members  of  Congress  who  exerted  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  the  end  that  a  fact-finding 
survey  preceding  the  Inauguration  of  any 
national  rationing  of  gasoline  should  be  ar- 
ranged for.  Reference  is  made  to  the  fact 
that  one  phase  of  such  survey  has  already 
taken  the  form  of  a  national  campaign  to 
collect  all  rubber  not  usefully  employed. 


Florida  Barge  Canal 
EXTENSION   CF   IvLM.-.I.KS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF   IXDUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thir->dav  July  2.  1942 

^T:■      BriGc;-      Mr,     Speaker,    under 
I  lea'v_  :.  lxi.i.c;  n.:,  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Evening  Star  of 
June  25,  1942: 

BOOBDAmjE  AGAINST  BOOKDOGCLS 

The  opposition  to  the  Florida  canal  has 
adopted  one  of  the  euphonious  euphemisms 
which  have  been  hurled  at  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration's policies,  "a  prize  boondoggle," 
in  their  never-tiring  efforts  to  heap  ridicule 
on  it,  and  to  discredit  all  of  those  who  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  supporting  or  recom- 
mending it,  net  excluding  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Their  campaign  of  ridi- 
cule embraces  Lt.  Gen.  B.  B  Somervell,  who 
had  a  large  part  in  drafting  the  Army's  new 
supply  bill  calling  for  an  appropriation  of 
$42,000,000,000.  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  Tuesday  by  a  vote  of  352  to  0 

If  the  Florida  cancl  (meaning  barge  wher- 
ever the  word  is  used)  Is  the  "prize  boon- 
doggle." then  the  current  argument  being 
made  against  the  project  by  some  fouth  Flor- 
ida papers  should  be  classed  as  "boobdaffle," 
of  the  daffiest  sort. 

Taking  up  where  Editor  Carl  Hanton,  of 
Fort  Myers  left  off,  when  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  do  what  he  could  to  block  the  Florida 
canal,  the  Tampa  Tribune  has  been  devoting 
a  goodly  portion  of  Its  editorial  space  to  an 
attack  on  the  canal  and  Congress,  since  the 
favorable  House  vote  the  other  day. 

It  might  be  said,  in  passing,  that  Congress 
has  been  severely  criticized  of  recent  date.  but. 
biting  though  that  criticism  has  been,  we 
don't  think  any  critic  has  branded  Congress 
as  being  so  dumb  as  has  the  Tribune  In  Its 
latest  blast  at  the  canal — and  Congress 

Bemoaning  the  fact  that  Tampa  business- 
men are  not  as  outspokenly  against  the  canal 
as  are  Miami  businessmen,  the  Tribune  quotes 
from  the  Miami  Herald  to  show  Its  readers 
how  Infiamed  certain  Mlamlans  are  over 
House  approval  of  the  canal-pipe  line  bill,  and 
then  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  smooth  strategy  of  the  new  barge 
canal  promoters  appeared  in  the  fact  that 
they  exhibited  In  the  House  a  man  showing 
only  the  proposed  canal,  and  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  attention  of  Members  the 
official  map  made  by  the  War  Department, 
which  shows  the  existing  canal.  The  pur- 
pose was,  of  course,  to  keep  as  many  Mem- 
bers as  possible  In  ignorance  of  the  existing 
canal  and  of  the  fact  that  it,  with  compara- 
tively little  expenditure,  can  be  Improved  to 
give  all  the  benefits  claimed  by  the  new 
waterway." 

As  J.  H.  Benjamin,  a  former  editor  of  the 
Star,  might  have  said  if  he  were  alive  to 
read  that  statement,  "Oh,  mlgod!"  The  Trib- 
une surely  doesn't  want  its  readers  to  believe 
that  Members  of  Congress  are  that  ignorant, 
'Why?  Because  Congressmen  Cannon  and 
Pfterson,  in  their  speeches  against  the  canal 
bill,  discussed  in  detail  the  Caloosahatchee- 
Okeechobee  Canal,  and  it  was  brought  gut  in 
the  discussion,  by  other  spefkers,  why  the 
south  Florida  Canal  is  pr^ct  cally  valueless 
as  a  transportation  agency  for  oil  and  other 
supplies. 

"Despite  this  cunning  scheme  to  keep  the 
House  in  the  dark,"  says  the  Tribune  (don't 
laugh  here)  "we  are  sure  that  Memfcers  of  tha 
Senate  are  or  will  be  fully  advised  on  the 
true  situation  before  they  vote  on  the  big 
boondogg'e." 

"Fully  advised?"  It  is  to  laugh.  If  there 
Is  any  one  subject  on  which  Members  of  the 
Senate,  even  the  man  In  the  street,  is  tuV.y 
advised  It  is  the  Florida  canal  project,  and 
that  other  canal  in  south  Florida  which  is 
too  shallow  and  too  far  away  to  be  of  any 
appreciable  service  in  transporting  oil  and 
other  supplies  to  the  eastern  seaboard.  The 
Senator  or  Congressman  who  Isn't  fully  ad- 
vised should  have  his  head  examined.  Not 
even  the  Tribune  believes  Congress,  lndlv.u- 
uaXly  or  collectively,  Is  that  dumb. 
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Probably  the  ir(«kest  a 

the  caiml  oppo«>Utoa  is  benig 
Miami  Herald,   which  the  Tr.b 
b«nng  an  uifallible  expert  In 
ion       We    quote    this    from 
quoted  by  tlie  Tampa  paper: 

"The  construction  time  clt 
moves  the  (ncu  i  canal  as  a  war 
It  solution  of  the  pasoliue  e 
waterway  will  take  3  years  to  co 
tive  most  conservative  officials  1 
anticipate  we  wUI  have  won 
that     •     •     •" 

Just  to  keep  the  record  srra 
off    it  was  broui^ht  cut  in  Hoiis^ 
the  canal  proper,  not  the  entire 
cf  the  Intracoastal  Waterway 
and  probably  will  lie  completed 
a  half      And  even  by  that  time 
may    face    the    most    8trlov:s 
tic-iip  in  Its  history,  a  tie-up  th 
cculd  cause  the  United  Natioi^s 
war   or  prolong  It  Indefinitely 

New    Bf    to    the    Herald's    roi 
crnservatlve  Washlnstcn  officia 
war  will   be  over  within   3   yew 
from    a   statement    made    tav 
SwTDCT     (Democrat      of     Peni 
Ttiesday.  when  the  House  pa 
two   billion    Army-Navy    nippl^ 
what  he  Kild : 

The  only  nafe  thins;  for  th« 
•ssume  that  th:s  war  Is  Eoinj; 
•t  leaat — and  then  tiope  and  pr 
cut  that  period  " 

How  many  Member?  of  Coiv 
that  statemtfnf     We  do  not 
one  Member  cast   a  vote  a'^aln 
the    expenditure    of    443  000 
supplies.   In  the  behef  that  th« 
be  over  before  those  supplies 
poT'iblT  3  years  hence 

Now  fur  one  of  the  most  ipoU 
all    the    argument    advanced 
doRKle"  chorus  against  the  Fl' 
quote    from    the    speech    of 
Boccs.  of  Louisiana,  who  vctti 
bill,  during  the  House  debate, 
this: 

"I  have  heard  it  said   here 
Would   not   even  dL^cuss    the 
project    becaua?    It    may    mt 
within  a  year  or  3  years      I  i 
Do  any  of  my  cnllfa^jues  clai 
tuttlcn.   as   Mr     Hitler    claims 
they   claim    to    have   the    Intu 
when    this   war    is   going    V) 
guing  to  gamble  on  the  tra 
tern    of    this    country    t>ecau-;e 
think  the  wax  might  end  in  a 
or  3  years  from  now?     If  that 
of  you   who   have   voted   for 
wrltiiin   the   past   several    week^ 
which    call    for    projects    by    t 
Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corpe 
will  not  even   be  started  until 
1946.   cannot    Justity   your    v 
approved  thiae  measures  bcca|i 
they  are  needed  and  that  they 
1  say    to   you    that   2   years 
h.:pe   that    I   am   wrong — this 
more  Important  tlian  ever. 
ber  resources  may  run  out     O 
of  crmmeice  and  travel  m  the 
the   inland   waterway   system 
ruada  " 

Now  Just  one  more  word  abiii 
chvibee-Calocsaha  tehee    Canal 
arid  Htrald  are  trying  to         k 
believe  »-ill  ser\e  the  pu;. 
parairraphs   from   a   W^ishmgto 
patch,  dated  May  31.  appoarii 
Myers  News- Press,  which  we 
ten   by    Editor   Carl    Hantou's 
be  wMs  there  at  th.it  time 

"Nazi  submarines  in   t!.-   ( 
porarily    blown   up   plans   ;    : 
of  the  Fort  Myers-Stuart  Car., 
luel  oil  across  Flcrida  m  large 

"The  proposal  for  using  the 
approved    by    the    authorities 
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present  problem  is  to  get  oil  cargoes  across 
the  Gulf  to  Fort  Myers.  The  plan  was  to 
shuttle  it  across  in  smaller  tankers  and  trans- 
fer It  to  barges  at  Tampa  or  Boca  Grande. 
However,  the  Navy  for  the  present  has  halted 
virtually  all  Gulf  shipping  until  the  sub- 
marine menace  is  under  control  and  there 
are  no  estimates  here  as  to  when  that  will 
be" 

So.  as  we  started  out  In  the  beginning  to 
say  the  argument  being  put  up  by  south 
Florida  new.=papers  against  the  Florida  Canal 
Is  mostly  piffle — or  boobdaffle. 
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J.  HARRY  McGRECOR 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2.  1942 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der I'-ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News- Jour- 
nal: 

PLACE  BLAME  WHERE  Tt  BELONGS 

Whether  you  become  peeved.  Irked.  Indig- 
nant, or  boiling  ruad  over  the  sugar-rationing 
farce  which  Washington  bureaucrats  have 
foisted  on  the  people  of  this  country,  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  blaming  members  of  the 
local  rationing  boaid  or  the  school  teachers 
who  have  been  burdened  with  this  heavy  and 
unnecessary  work  without  getting  a  cent  of 
pay  for  it. 

This  suggestion  is  c^ered  for  the  reason 
that  some  of  the  rationing  boarc>  members 
have  already  been  subjected  to  scathing  re- 
buke by  at  least  a  few  person.?  who  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  making  threats  to  have  mem- 
bers fired  from  the  Job — which  would  be 
funny  if  it  were  not  serious,  as  these  unpaid 
men  are  giving  time,  energy,  and  ability  to 
performance  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
thankless  tasks  that  has  ever  been  devised 
to  meet  a  nonexistent  emergency — the  ration- 
ing of  sugar  for  home  use  when  the  Nation's 
supply  is  far  in  excess  of  normal  require- 
ments. 

And  the  teachers — doing  that  tremendous 
Job  of  carrying  through  a  second  registration 
for  canning  purposes,  at  a  time  when  they 
would  ordinarily  be  enjoying  a  vacation — 
they  are  not  lielng  paid  for  this  exacting  and 
nerve -wracking  work.  They  are  doing  it  for 
nothing — as  an  act  of  patriotic  service. 
"Theirs  not  to  reason  why,"  theirs  but  to  do 
PS  they  are  instructed  by  an  agency  of  gov- 
ernment vested  with  rationing  authority. 

Some  hmt  of  recognition  that  a  mistake 
was  made  is  seen  in  the  ruling  by  the  OfBce 
of  Price  Administration  that  sugar  stamp 
No  5.  to  be  u.sable  after  June  28.  will  en- 
title holder  to  2  pounds  of  sugar,  to  cover  • 
4  weeks  period. 

Ostensibly  this  is  Intended  to  reduce  fre- 
quency of  purchases  but  a  more  likely  rea- 
son IS  that  it  Is  designed  to  move  §ome  of 
the  unwieldy  surplus  that  is  crowding  stor- 
age space  all  over  the  country  and  bringing 
pleas  that  the  Government  finance  construc- 
tion of  more  warehous3s  to  store  the  unex- 
pected sugar  surplus. 

Normal  consvimption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  6.800,000  tons  a  year, 
without  rationing  A  recent  survey  of  the 
supply  situation  shows  that  sugar  on  hand, 
available  from  domestic  cane  and  beet  crops, 
Cuba  and  other  nearby  sources,  is  more  than 
a  million  tons  in  excess  of  requirements, 
even  afer  allowance  has  been  made  for  sugar 


i:ecord 

needs  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Russia 
under  lend-lease  and  otherwisf 

Sugar  rationing  for  family  us*.^  via-  d  lu^- 
take,  and  the  sooner  this  Is  acknowledged  by 
responsible  authorities  In  Washington  and 
the  whole  thing  dropped,  the  better  It  will 
be  for  really  essential  governmental  activities 
In  which  public  support  and  cooperation  are 
urged. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAI^KS 

lit" 

!:('.NV^.\Rl)  JOHNSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2,  1942 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  initiative  and  private  enterprise 
have  developed  our  Nation  to  be  the 
wealthiest  and  strongest  nation  in  the 
world. 

Due  to  conditions  beyond  their  con- 
trol. 2.250,988  citizens  beyond  the  age  of 
65  years  and  78.485  blind  people  have 
been  compelled  to  seek"  aid  unde.  the  pro- 
visions ofthe  Social  Security  Act.  origi- 
nally enacted  August  K.  1935.  and  there- 
after amended  by  various  acts  of  Con- 
gress. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the 
blind  and  those  beyond  the  age  of  65 
receive  a  pension  from  the  State  where 
they  are  legal  residents  from  a  few  dollars 
per  month  paid  in  some  States,  to  a 
maximum  of  $40  per  month  paid  in 
others.  One-half  of  this  amount  is  re- 
paid to  the  States  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

This  act  provides,  however,  that  the 
amount  payable  to  these  elderly  citizens 
and  the  blind  must  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  need  of  the  individual, 
and  the  need  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  particular  social  worker  in  the  com- 
munity who  investigates  the  health  and 
physical  requirements  of  the  applicant. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1941,  these  beneficiaries 
were  permitted  to  receive  a  small  amount 
of  income  from  other  sources,  including 
earnings  from  personal  services,  beyond 
what  the  social  worker  believed  to  be 
their  actual  needs.  But  since  July  1, 
1941,  this  has  been  prohibited,  and  if  a 
beneficiary  should  receive  from  any  other 
source  S5  or  SIO  or  any  other  amount  per 
month,  under  the  terms  of  the  act  this 
must  be  reported  to  the  social  worker  and 
the  amount  so  received  deducted  from 
the  allowance  to  be  paid  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

During  the  past  year  the  cost  of  living 
throughout  the  Nation  has  increased 
very  materially,  and  during  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time  there  has  developed  a  short- 
age of  labor  and  production  of  food  and 
materials,  both  for  domestic  consumption 
and  for  use  in  promoting  the  war  effort. 

Today  we  have  2.250,988  men  and 
women  beyond  the  age  of  65  years,  sin- 
cere, loyal,  patriotic  American  citizens, 
also  78.485  blind  citizens,  receiving  aid 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  Social  ?e- 
ciu-ity  Act,  ready,  able,  and  willin^:  to 
devote  their  mental  and  physical  'dlcr.'.i 
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to  the  production  of  food  and  war  mate- 
rials to  aid  in  the  war  effort,  but  pre- 
vented from  so  doing  because  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  as  it  now  stands. 

It  is  estirhated  that  at  least  90  per- 
cent of  these  citizens  are  physically  and 
mentally  able  to  make  some  contribution 
to  the  war  effort  by  the  raising  of  food 
and  the  manufacture  of  material  for 
both  domestic  and  war  consumption,  in 
small  amounts  to  begin  with,  bui  rr.>  • 
of  them  are  afraid  to  attempt  it.  Ituy 
are  barely  existing  now  on  the  amount 
they  are  receiving,  and  if  they  attempt 
to  raise  a  garden,  or  look  after  the 
neighbor's  baby,  or  make  baskets  or  rugs 
in  their  homes  and  thus  receive  $5  or  $10 
per  month  for  these  services,  they  know 
that  their  ad  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  will  be  reduced  in  that  amount,  and 
perhaps  the  following  month  they  will 
not  be  able  to  make  anything  from  their 
services,  and  thus  because  their  aid  has 
been  reduced  as  a  result  of  their  earn- 
ing this  small  amount  of  money  the  prior 
month,  they  will  then  not  even  receive 
enough  to  furnish  them  with  the  bare 
necessities  of  life. 

A  large  percentage  of  these  men  and 
women  want  to  work.  They  have  worked 
all  their  life,  either  with  their  brain  or 
with  their  hands,  and  they  need  encour- 
agement to  work,  both  from  a  humani- 
tarian standpoint  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  producing  needed  food  and  ma- 
terial today.  By  amending  this  act  to 
permit  these  men  and  women  tcuearn  up 
to  $15  per  month,  without  having  the 
same  deducted  from  the  amount  of  their 
aid  as  determined  by  the  .social  woiker 
on  the  basis  of  need,  we  will  be  encourag- 
ing thrift  and  industry  on  the  part  of 
these  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
fine,  loyal  American  citizens.  We  will  be 
contributing  to  the  production  of  food 
and  material  for  the  winning  of  the  war, 
and  in  a  few  months'  time  we  can  rea- 
sonably expect  that  the  number  of  re- 
cipients of  aid  under  this  act  will  decrease 
very  materially. 

By  encouraging  these  men  and  women 
to  attempt  to  earn  up  to  $15  per  month, 
without  having  their  aid  decreased  in 
amount,  many  thousands  of  them  will 
gradually  develop  small  businesses  in 
their  own  homes  perhaps.  Some  of  them 
the  first  month  will  earn  probably  $5, 
the  second  month  $10.  the  third  month 
$15,  but  they  will  develop  these  small 
independent  enterprises  to  the  point 
where  they  will  not  have  to  accept  aid 
from  the  State  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  thus  relieve  the  Gov- 
ernment from  this  expense. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  these  people  re- 
ceiving aid,  I  am  sure,  would  rather  be 
doing  something  to  make  a  living  so  that 
they  can  be  independent  and  not  be 
humiliated  by  the  abuse  that  is  often- 
times wreaked  upon  these  aped  and  blind 
citizens  by  unsympathetic  and  cold  so- 
cial workers. 

Many  of  our  blind  now  receiving  aid 
T^'  talented  musicians,  and  if  they  are 
I,'  :  rnitted  to  give  music  les.<:ons  and  earn 
a  few  dollars  each  month  th*  v  wM  grad- 
ually develop  their  rru-Jir  c[a>^i--  \o  thp 
point  where  Ui^-y  will  bt  i'.ir>u;  ;K.n:i.,: 


In  order  to  encourage  thrift  and  self- 
support  among  these  folks  past  65  years 
of  age  and  our  blind  citizens,  and  in 
order  to  increase  the  production  of  food 
and  all  kinds  of  material  so  badly  needed 
at  this  time  in  the  war  effort,  and  in 
order  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  in  the  aid 
they  are  now  paying  to  these  citizens 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  amend  that  act.  and  I  trust  this  bill 
will  have  immediate  consideration  by 
this  House  and  be  enacted  into  law  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

For  the  information  of  every  Member 
and  every  citizen  who  should  b?  vitally 
concerned  in  this  matter,  the  following 
is  a  copy  of  tli-  t.i.  I  am  this  day  in- 
troducing: 

A  bill  to  encourage  thrift  and  the  produ<;tlon 
of  food  and  materials  of  war  by  providing 
that  State  plans  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  as  amended,  need  not  require 
State  agencies.  In  determining  need  of  an 
aged  or  blind  Individual,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration so  much  of  such  Individual's 
income  derived  from  his  or  her  own  per- 
sonal earnings  as  does  not  exceed  $15  per 
month 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  clause  (7)  of  sec- 
tion 2  (a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended  is  amended  *o  read  as  follows: 
"(7)  provide  that  the  State  agency  shall,  in 
determining  need,  take  Into  consideration 
any  other  Income  in  excess  of  $15  earned  in- 
come per  month  and  resources  of  an  indi- 
vidual claiming  old-age  assistance;". 

Sec.  2.  Clause  (8)  of  section  1002  (a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(8)  provide  that 
the  State  agency  shall,  in  determining  need, 
take  into  conslderatiOB  any  other  Income  in 
excess  of  $15  earned  Income  per  month  and 
resources  of  an  Individual  claiming  aid  to  the 
blind;". 

Sec  3.  As  used  in  sections  2  (a)  and  1002 
(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended 
by  this  act  the  term  "earned  Income"  means 
Income  derived  from  the  mental  or  physical 
efforts  of  the  Individual  during  such  time  as 
he  or  she  may  be  a  beneficiary  under  the 
provisions  of  a  plan  approved  under  the  So- 
cial Sectirity  Act. 


Praver  for   the   Welf?re    of  the   Nat'on 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2,  1942 

M  F  GAi'TV  M;  Speaker,  I  would 
Lke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  a  prayer  which  is 
said  daily  in  every  Catholic  church  in 
the  Providence  diocese,  which  comprises 
the  entire  State  of  Rhode  Island.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  each  Member 
might  do  well  to  make  the  recitation  of 
this  prayer  a  steady  habit: 

PRAYER  FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  NATION 

O  God  of  power,  wisdom,  and  justice, 
source  of  authority,  law,  and  right  govern- 
ment, we  beseech  Thee  to  assist  with  Thy 
ho!v  spirit  of  counsel  and  of  fortitude  the 
P;',ident   cf  the  United  States  that   there 


may  be  In  all  ways  perfect  harmony  between 
his  administration  and  Thy  holy  will. 
Enlighten  by  Thy  divine  wisdom  the  delib- 
erations of  Congress,  and  let  the  same  light 
shine  forth  In  all  the  enactments  of  cur 
governing  todies. 

We  pray  that  Thy  guiding  hand  may  be 
with  Hl.<!  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  this 
State,  with  the  legislature,  and  with  all 
executives  appointed  to  watch  over  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people,  that  they  may  be  enabled, 
by  Thy  powerful  protection,  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  respective  stations  with 
honesty  and  ability. 

We  earnestly  entreat  Thee  to  guard  the 
souls  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  horrors 
of  war  and  to  the  spiritual  dangers  peculiar 
to  a  soldier's  life.  Give  them  such  strong 
faith  that  no  human  respect  may  ever  lead 
them  to  deny  it  or  fear  to  practice  It.  Do 
Thou  by  Thy  grace  fortify  them  against  the 
contagion  of  bad  example,  that  being  pre- 
served from  vice  and  serving  Thee  faithfully, 
they  may  be  ready  to  meet  death  whenever 
It  may  happen. 

We  recommend  likewise  to  Thy  unbounded 
mercy  all  our  brethren  and  fellow  citizens 
throughout  the  United  States,  that  they  may 
be  blessed  In  the  knowledge  and  sanctified 
In  the  observance  of  Thy  most  holy  law. 
Render  them  ever  loyal,  and  shield  them  from 
the  insidious  evil  of  treachery,  that  they  may 
be  preserved  In  union  and  In  that  p>eare 
which  the  world  cannot  give.  Throiigll 
JesuE  Chris*  our  Lord     Amen. 

Mary.  Queen  of  Peace,  pray  for  us. 

Imprimatur: 

Francis  P   Keough. 
Bishop  of  Prov.dence. 

December  8.  1941. 


Stat?  Grange  Master  Puzzled  bv  Failure 
To  Utilize  Gram  as  Source  Material  tor 
.Alcohol  and  Rubber 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^I  N  ;    .  ::\  13 
Wednesday.  July  1.  1942 

Mr.  (.'u:-FI-'F  '  Washington,  '.!r. 
Speaker,  r;   i   :  -    '.o  extend  my  re- 

marks in  UiL  Helck:^  I  irr'-'vjdp  r  chal- 
lenging epistle  from  M  IF  '  v  f  (  :  ;- 
tensen.  master  of  the  Washington  State 
Grflfiep 

M  C,\rstensen  poses  the  question 
which  has  puzzled  many  of  us.  IT  ::.!•:•  s 
the  direct  charge  that  one  PraM_ :  :,I  ;"  ■ , 
head  of  the  A!c(  :  FFanch  of  thf  w  r- 
Production  Boara,  ha.s  been  unfair  liiid 
prejudicial  in  discriminating  against 
grain,  in  favor  of  the  oil  companies,  in 
his  handling  of  the  rubber  situation.  He 
discusses  the  danger  of  the  further 
growth  of  monopolies  in  the  l:  .'  i 
States,  and  calls  upon  me  as  a  M<  :rb  r 
of  Congress,  to  do  rr;  ii  most  to  t;:;:_; 
pressure  to  the  end  thai  plants  be  con- 
structed for  the  production  of  alcohol 
and  synthetic  rubber  from  agricultural 
products. 

I  thorou-h;y  a.::..  -Ai-h  Grur;fit  M'.'^- 
'fi  f;:  >•(  n>( !.  I  !  .  \e  long  been  de- 
pressed. It  not  angered,  by  the  (  bd':'  .-r7 
and  amazing  discrimination  w':  :;  F  ^s 
charact>  i.zf"vi  t,i>.:  iun; ,...], ;.fa  cl  ru;.Dt„i  by 
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Pulton  Lewi.-    .1       t;  i-   :i.      ; 
uation  accur.ti<  v       n      a: 
pie  will  not  tolera--   :   :  :  'h 
stand  in  the  •*  ^  v     :  :  r    a.:- 
lean  pjeople  a..:  ::  :  c   :'  • 
to  suffer  in  high  places      .T; 
or  appointivt^.  who  wouid  j. 
fare  and  profit  r,f  special  i: 
patriotism       O  ;:    first    difly 
country.      All   el.se    nnust   Ix 
The  oil  indiistry  has  b-^-n 
many  advantages  from  c;  ^ 
Ing  the  pa.s*   qn-^*  r 
It    not    abcU'     '.;:.►       ;.  i'     ■.  r 
Stranglehold? 

State  Grar.e.-^  M:v-Tr  II  i:\-  B  C.us- 
tensen's  lett< :   ..-   it  .. 

Wa.shington  Static   jR.\nck. 
Seattle    Wash..  Juxe  25.  1942. 
Hon.  John  M    Corm. 

Rrpr       ■         'e.  State  of  Washington, 
V^  on.  D.  C 

r  '  "1  ^  H  I  am  aslclng  your  hplp  on  a  prob- 
If;:;  '...-.'-  .:..olves  the  Impediiu  of  activities 
to  the  detriment  of  not  only  he  Army  and 
Navy  but  aerlculture  and  thf  r:-"  Nation: 
and  the  answer  lies  obviously  ■  '  -  mply  In 
the  control  that  large  Inten";  ts  apparently 
have  over  the  production  of  rertaln  mate- 
ria l.s. 

The  fact  that  both  alcohol  ii:  d  rubber  may 
be  quickly  and  efBclently  produ  red  from  gr»ln 
Is  %o  well  known  that  it  is  no  more  disputable, 
and  the  single  factor  that  is  h  ilding  up  this 
pr^K-f-vs  :  f -  n  the  refusal  of  the  War  Pro- 
duct!. :.  i..  rd  to  grant  prlor'.t:  >s  for  the  con- 
struction of  distilleries  A*  *!  -me  time 
Congress  has  approprla'c:  ■■'_';  000  for 
furthering  the  production  of  tliese  materials. 
and  not  a  cent  of  it  h".-  •-•■-'  »  toward  the 
channel  of  producing  tb(  -'■  ■  :.:  agricultural 
products 

In  apite  of  the  fact  that  the  Government 
refuses  to  grant  any  funds  tj  help  In  the 
production  of  alcohol  and  rublier  from  grain. 
private  interests  are  still  wlUii  g  to  go  ahead 
and  start  production  If  they  :ould  only  re- 
ceive priorities  for  construe  :ion  material. 
The  answer  to  that  lies  In  ore  man.  Fraser 
Moffett.  who  is  head  of  the  AJr:hol  Branch  of 
the  War  Production  Board  ani  has.  in  spe- 
cific instances,  refused  to  grai  t  priorities  to 
groups  who  were  wUllng  to  stirt  production 
on  their  own  capital 

This  man  Moffett  seems  to  lie  the  keyman 
In  the  War  Production  Board's  stubtxirn 
policy  of  opposing  the  use  of  farm  products 
in  the  production  of  these  materials.  His 
excuse  that  permission  can't  l«  granted  be- 
cause we  can't  spare  the  mctnl  is  obviously 
an  excuse  to  keep  competltiur  from  present 
distilling  interests,  Ijecause  we  I  now  that  rub- 
ber must  be  produced,  and  wh  n  this  process 
p  oves  to  be  not  only  the  qulci  est  but  one  of 
the  most  cfDclent,  where  else  would  he  the 
grounds  for  opposition? 

Plants  for  processing  agricultural  products 
may  be  set  up  and  t>e  produ  ring  withm  5 
months,  whereas  It  would  be  meU  into  1943 
before  the  petroleum  process  could  get  under 
way.  and  still  we  have  this  op  )ositlon.  This 
Is  so  obvious  that  even  radio  cc  -nmentators 
are  devoting  a  great  deal  of  tine  to  discuss- 
ing It  to  find  out  where  the  op  x>sltion  lies. 

Moffett  has  even  gone  so  f.i  ..-  •  ,  rrcnm- 
mend  the  shipping  m  of  mola  «  :.-  ::.  Caba. 
etc  .  for  the  use  in  pmductici.  of  these  ma- 
terials, and  our  peopl  are  loniandmg  to 
know-  why  we  can't  use  our  3wn  products. 
I  frankly  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
this  situation  must  be  broucht  to  light  and 
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resent.  If  you  would  contact  Mr  Moffett  and 
other  ofUclals  and  make  a  concentrated  ef- 
fort to  break  down  the  monopolistic  hold  that 
the  opposition  has  on  this  matter  and  bring 
about  Immediate  steps  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  plants  lor  the  production  of  alcohol 
and  synthetic  rubber  from  agricultural 
products. 

I  only  wish  fnat  you  knew  how  impatient 
the  people  of  our  State  are  growing  because 
of  the  delay  on  this  matter,  for  by  now  they 
all  realize  that  action  Is  t>elng  held  up  be- 
cause of  what  they  would  call  politics  and 
big  Interests'  power. 

I  am  confident  that  you  see  the  plcttnre  as 
we  do.  and  the  entire  State  will  greatly  ap- 
preciate action  on  this  matter  in  the  Imme- 
diate future.  I 
Yours  very  trtily. 

Henrt  P   Carstinsen. 
Master.  Washington  State  Grange. 


Demand  t^r  Immediate  Action  on 
Synthe  ic   RubbtT  Pro^r,tin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A  PLlMLiY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1942 

M  F>I '.'MLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
including  a  letter  with  accompanying 
documents  relative  to  highway  transpor- 
tation, sent  to  me  by  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Vermont. 

1  have  taken  theJiberty  to  transfer  to 
one  petition  ;all  the  names  included  in 
the  several  petitions  accompanying  the 
letter  to  me. 

Since  Congress  by  appropriation  made 
it  possible  long  ago  to  have  avoided  such 
a  situation  with  respect  to  gas  and  rub- 
ber shortage  as  now  confronts  the  coun- 
try, it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  inef- 
ficiency with  which  our  internal  economy 
has  been  handled  by  the  administration 
that  now  we  should  have  to  be  regi- 
mented. 

Perhaps  it  was  planned  that  way — who 
knows'' 

AtrroMOBiLE  CLtTB  or  Vermont, 

June  30,  1942. 
The  Honorable  Charles  A  Plumlet, 
House  of  Representatives, 

-  Wa-fhington,  D  C. 
DiAH  Snt:  Believing  as  we  do  that  essential 
highway  transportaticn  so  vital  to  our  war 
effort  must  be  assured  of  an  adequate  supply 
cf  synthetic  rubt>er  when  present  tires  ae 
worn  out.  we  are  submitting  to  you  the  at- 
tached brief  which  points  out  that — 

1.  Highway  transportation  is  of  vital  neces- 
sity to  Vermont's  war  effort. 

2  Conservation  cf  existing  tires,  while  nec- 
essary, is  not  the  only  answer  to  the  rubber 
shortage. 

3.  Synthetic    rubber   production    must   be 
Immediately    increased    to    1000,000    tons    a 
year  to  care  for  the  military  needs  of  our- 
selves and  Allies  and  essential  civilian  high-, 
way  tnnsportation. 

Very  truly  yotirs. 

I.  E   Edwards,  Manager. 

Tran.sportatlcm  is  as  essential  as  produc- 
tion in  our  ellort  to  achieve  victory.  To 
produce  the  things  we  need  and  to  tase  the 
things  we  produce  necessitate  moving  men 
and    materials    when    and    where    they    are 


r.ECorn 

needed  Fulfillment  of  the  obligations  to 
keep  a  fighting  America  on  the  move  Involves 
gigantic  all-out  efforts  on  the  part  of  all 
agencies  of  transportation. 

The  role  of  highway  transport  is  often 
difficult  to  appreciate  because  It  is  a  com- 
paratively new  role  not  duplicated  elsewhere 
In  the  world  on  anything  like  the  scale  of 
operations  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  the 
role  of  33,000,000  of  motor  vehicles,  upon 
which  the  very  location  and  characteristics 
of  Industry,  as  well  as  the  pattern  of  living, 
both  urban  and  rural,  have  become  aston- 
ishingly dependent. 

In   Vermont   alone   there   are   over   94.000 
motor   vehicles.     Of  these,  about  84,0C0  are 
passenger  cars  and  10,000  are  trucks. 
dependence  on  passenger  car 

The  automobile  has  made  available  from 
scattered  and  often  distant  places  a  supply 
of  labor  without  which  newly  located  and 
vastly  expanded  war  Industries  could  not  op- 
erate. There  are  numberless  examples 
throughout  the  Nation  of  the  dependence  of 
Industrial  workers  upon  the  automobile.  For 
example: 

At  one  of  our  navy  yards  3.000  workers 
travel  by  auto  between  60  and  85  miles  round- 
trip  dally. 

At  one  of  our  most  important  aircraft  en- 
gine plants  where  84  percent  of  all  employees 
commute  by  automobile,  a  survey  reveals 
that  40  percent  could  not  get  there  by  any 
other  way  Furthermore,  if  those  who  were 
able  to  use  mass  transportation  facilities  did 
so.  it  Is  estimated  that  the  demand  for  street- 
cars would  be  tripled,  and  that  for  busses 
multiplied  10  times.  Many  similar  examples 
of  such  dependency  on  motor  transportation 
could  be  cited. 

In  Vermont,  defense  workers  are  driving  to 
and  from  work  In  their  own  cars  over  100 
miles  a  day  to  such  places  as  the  Jones- 
Lamson  machine-tool  plant  In  Springfield. 

Some  further  Idea  of  our  Nation's  depend- 
ence upon  the  passenger  automobile  is  Indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  a  total  of  2.320  cities 
and  towns  with  a  combined  population  of 
twelve  and  one-half  millions,  are  without  any 
form  of  local  mass  transportation,  and  are 
entirely  dependent  for  passenger  transporta- 
tion upon  the  automobile.  Another  872  cities 
which  do  have  mass  transportation  are  served 
only  by  busses. 

In  rural  areas  there  are  nearly  11,000  000 
cars.  5,000,000  on  farms  upon  which  depend 
to  a  large  degree  the  conduct  of  agriculture 
and  industry,  and  the  essential  operation:;  of 
the  civilian   economy 

There  are  308,  or  48  9  percent,  of  all  com- 
munities in  Vermont  entirely  dependent  upon 
highway  transportation. 

There  are  48.000  communities  in  the  United 
States  with  a  population  of  nearly  8.000.000 
people  entirely  dependent  upon  highway 
transportation— automobile,   truck,  and   bus. 

Eighteen  million  Americans  are  non-farm, 
rural  residents,  and  many  of  these  drive  dally 
to  work  to  offices  and  factories  located  In 
cities  and   towns   miles   away. 

Approximately  32.400  rural  letter  carriers, 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  passenger 
car.  give  daily  mall  service  to  29.000,000  people 
over  routes  aggregating  more  tlian  1,400,0C0 
miles. 

In  seme  section.s  of  the  country  60  percent 
of  the  volume  of  trafQc  to  and  from  the  farm 
is  carried  by  automobile,  or  by  trailers  drawn 
by  the  automobile.  The  use  to  which  the 
farm  automobile  is  put,  not  the  type  of  chas- 
sis, should  determine  its  classification  for 
purposes  of  rationing. 

Various  Government  defense  plants  and 
Army  camps  have  been  and  are  being  con- 
structed for  strategical  reasons  in  locations 
selected  irrespective  of  their  proximity  to 
Cities  possessing  adequate  local  public  trans- 
portation facilities.  In  many  cases  ths  has 
placed  a  large  part  of  the  pafsenger  load  upon 
bus  lines  operating  in  the  vicinity. 
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One  bus  company  serving  an  aircraft  plant 
is  now  operating  83  special  bus  trip?  dally, 
between  7  a.  m.  and  1:20  p.  m..  to  accommo- 
date the  3  dally  8-hQiir  shifts.  This  is  in 
addition  to  231  regular  trips. 

On  a  route  serving  another  such  plant  20 
special  bus  trips  are  operating  dally  on  a 
similar  schedule  in  addition  to  235  regular 
trips. 

Based  on  several  months  of  actual  service, 
the  use  of  busses  in  the  movement  of  selec- 
tees ha§  been  found  to  t>e  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  Government. 

dependence  on  trucks 

The  motortruck  and  the  truck  trailer  are 
equally  Indispensable  parts  cf  the  war  effort. 

The  farm  truck  is  a  primary  means  of  car- 
rying farm  products  to  market,  and  esti- 
mates of  Increased  agricultural  production 
in  1942,  over  1940,  reveal  tremendous  high- 
way transportation  requirements. 

In  addition  to  normal  agricultural  produc- 
tion dependent  upon  highway  transportation 
in  movements  to  markets  and  processing 
plants,  the  1942  wartime  farm  program, 
among  other  items,  calls  for  Increases  over 
1940  of  5.000,000  tons  of  milk  (not  Including 
butter),  6.000,000  hogs,  1.000.000  cattle,  15,- 
000,000  cases  of  eggs,  9,000,C00  chickens,  10,- 
000,000  cases  of  tomatoes,  13,000.000  cases  cf 
peas,  4  000,000  cases  of  bean;-,  and  9.000,000 
cases  of  corn. 

Increased  production  of  coal,  wood  pulp, 
and  lumber  alone  will  add  millions  of  tons 
more  to  the  highway  transportation  burden. 

Apart  from  agricultural  requirements  Is 
the  dependence  of  tank,  airplane,  and  other 
war  plants  upon  motortruck  transport.  For 
example: 

One  Important  tank  arsenal  receives  half 
of  all  materials  by  truck. 

A  new  naval  ordnance  plant  handles  75 
percent  of  all  materials,  incoming  and  out- 
going, by  truck. 

Another  example  of  the  way  in  which  truck 
transport  has  t)ecome  a  part  of  the  produc- 
tion program  is  demonstrated  by  the  process 
of  gun  manufacture  at  one  plant,  where 
of  197  parts,  only  3  are  made  at  the  plant 
itself.  For  the  rapid  and  properly-timed 
shipment  of  all  other  parts  to  this  factory, 
only  trucks  can  be  adequately  geared  Into 
the  production  schedule. 

IMMEDIATE     EXPANSION     OF     SYNTHETIC     RUBBER 
PROGRAM    IMPERATIVE    FOR    OUR    WAR    EFFORT 

Of  all  the  forms  of  transportation,  high- 
way transportation  is  the  rrvDSt  indispensable 
to  our  war  effort.  Railways,  waterways,  air- 
ways, and  pipe  lines  are  limited  forms  of 
transportation  in  that  they  must  of  neces- 
sity travel  between  fixed  termini.  In  most 
cases  they  do  not  reach  the  original  pro- 
ducer and  the  ultimate  user  of  the  products 
which  they  transport.  Highway  transporta- 
tion, because  of  its  flexibility,  fills  in  this 
gap  in  our  transportation  system. 

By  following  cut  the  conservation  orders 
Issued  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion th§  present  life  of  motor  vehicles  now 
dependent  on  the  life  in  their  tires  can  be 
extended  a  few  more  months.  However,  even 
conservation  measures  properly  carried  out 
cannot  keep  motor  vehicles  going  indefinitely 
without  rubber  tires  being  made  available 
for  essential  higliway  transportation. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  National  Highway 
Users  Conference  shows  that  public  officials 
and  others  in  some  36  States  have  con- 
cluded that  unless  tires  are  made  available 
to  essential  highway  transportation,  mile- 
age reductions  In  1942,  as  compared  with 
1941.  will  be  decreased  by  20  percent,  in 
1943  by  45  percent,  and  in  1944  by  70  per- 
cent. 

S,nce  in  this  World  War  No,  2  we  are 
truly  the  arsenal  of  democracy  supplying  the 
military  needs  of  our  Allies  as  well  as  our- 
selves, and  since  transportation  threatens  to 


t>e  one  of  the  biggest  bottlenecks  in  our 
war  effort,  every  motor  vehicle  will  be  needed 
for  some  purpose. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Dearlng.  of  the  Brookings 
Institute,  as  the  result  of  a  study  which  he 
has  recently  made,  estimates  "if  the  pool 
of  passenger  cars  in  operating  condition  is 
permitted  to  drop  much  below  20,000  000 
the  civilian  economy  will  be  threatened  with 
serious  disruption,"  Mass  transportation 
agencies  simply  could  not  handle  all  of  the 
necessary  travel  which  is  now  being  done  In 
passenger  cars.  A  recent  survey  has  shown 
that  during  1940  the  274,000,000,000  pas- 
senger miles  amassed  by  private  car  owners 
for  necessity  usage  were  equivalent  to  three 
and  one-half  times  the  total  passenger  mile- 
age of  all  other  forms  of  transportation  com- 
bined. 

The  latest  Gallup  PcJl  reports  that  already 
400.000  families  have  had  to  lay  up  cars 
because  tires  are  worn  out.  Between  now 
and  October  1,  an  additional  4,400,000  will 
have  to  lay  up  cars  for  the  same  reason,  and 
between  now  and  May  of  next  year  a  total  of 
12.000.000,  or  almost.  50  percent  of  all  the 
passenger  cars  now  on  the  road,  will  have  to 
store  cars  because  of  the  lack  of  tires. 

Henry  F.  Long,  commissioner  of  corpora- 
tions and  taxation  In  Massachusetts,  has  ar- 
rived at  the  following  conclusion: 

"The  effect  of  the  curtailed  use  of  motor 
vehicles  as  the  result  cf  the  gasoline  and 
rubber  shortage  is  far  greater  than  the  in- 
convenience caused  motorists.  Massachu- 
setts m  recent  years  has  been  collecting  from 
$27,000,000  to  $30,000,000  in  gasoline  taxes 
and  registration  fees  and  stands  to  lose  a 
substantial  portion  of  this  revenue.  Our 
cities  and  towns  have  been  collecting  some 
$8  000.000  annually  in  motor  vehicle  excise 
taxes,  and  will  not  have  this  source  of  revenue 
to  look  forward  to  as  a  means  of  relieving 
local  real  estate  taxes. 

"In  addition,  cities  and  towns  stand  to 
lose  a  part  of  the  $12,000,000  which  they  have 
annually  collected  from  real  estate  taxes  on 
garages,  filling  stations,  automobile  dealer 
establishments,  accessory  shops,  and  similar 
business   enterprises. 

"Tliese  automotive  establishments  repre- 
sent a  total  of  $750,000,000.  They  have  paid 
In  real- estate  taxes  over  10  percent  of  the 
total  real  estate  taxes  collected  by  our  cities 
and  towns.  When  these  establishments  go 
out  of  business,  as  many  have  already,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  will  lose 
much  in  income  taxes  which  It  has  enjoyed 
in  previous  years  from  the  automotive  and 
petroleum   businesses. 

"Our  whole  economic  system  of  production, 
distribution,  and  marketing  and  our  very 
lives  are  built  around  the  automobile.  If  It 
is  abruptly  swept  off  the  highways  through 
lack  of  tires  and  gasoline,  economic  chaos  for 
our  State  can  be  the  only  result," 

The  National  Highway  Users  Conference 
In  its  Nation-wide  survey  of  the  effect  of 
the  rubber  shortage  has  concluded  that: 

1.  Many  industries,  closely  related  to  high- 
way transportation  are  suffering  declining 
business. 

2.  Adverse  effects  of  the  rubber  shortage 
are  beginning  to  spread  to  the  entire  domes- 
tic economy. 

3.  With  highway  revenues  leading  the  way, 
other  State  and  local  taxes  are  expected  to 
decline. 

4.  Motor  vehicle  registrations  are  falling 
off  in  some  States  with  more  severe  reduc- 
tions expected  at  the  end  of  present  registra- 
tion periods. 

5.  Migration  from  suburban  and  rural 
sections  Into  cities  may  be  Indicated  by  re- 
ports of  Individual  suburban  farrulies  mov- 
ing into  towns. 

If  we  are  not  to  experience  a  fatal  crip- 
pling of  our  war  effort  in  about  1  year  hence, 
when  many  of  the  present  tires  are  worn  out. 


some  means  must  be  found  to  increase  eyn- 
thetlc-rubber  production.  A  recent  state- 
ment by  4  leading  war  agency  officials  asserts 
that  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  have 
any  appreciable  amount  of  rubber  is  throviph 
the  production  of  synthetic  rubber.  The 
statement  says  that  the  War  Production 
Board  has  set  a  goal  of  800.000  tons  as  the 
production  rate  to  be  reached  by  the  end  of 
1943.  The  statement  further  points  cut  that 
this  will  be  only  enough  for  direct  and  in- 
direct military  purposes.  Jesse  Jones.  United 
States  Secretary  of  Commerce,  has  recently 
advocated  to  a  congressional  committee  that 
our  goal  should  be  1.000,000  tons  •f  synthetic 
rubt>er  a  year  If  that  is  the  amount  required 
to  make  available  tires  to  keep  our  present 
trucks  and  20,000,000  essential  passenger  cars 
rolling,  then  we  are  fully  in  accord  with  Sec- 
retary Jones'  proposal  If  It  is  not  enough, 
then  this  figure  should  be  increased. 

The  answer  to  the  many  questions  which 
have  arisen  In  connection  with  the  erection 
of  synthetic- rubber  plants  such  as  who  is  to 
make  the  Initial  Investments,  will  the  invest- 
ments pay  profitable  returns  after  the  war, 
who  will  own  the  plants,  and  where  will  they 
be  located,  can  be  arrived  at  Immediately  and 
practically,  as  was  done  In  the  case  of  planta 
erected  through  the  automotive  Industry  for 
production  of  airplanes,  tanks,  and  muni- 
tions The  production  of  synthetic  rubt>er, 
so  that  we  may  have  rubt>er  not  only  for  our 
military  but  for  our  civilian  needs.  Is  Just  as 
important  as  the  production  of  arms  and 
munitions  to  the  winning  of  this  war.  Con- 
gress could  wisely  appropriate  one  of  the 
many  billion  dollars,  or  more  If  It  Is  neces- 
sary, which  It  is  spending  for  our  war  effort 
for  the  erection  of  these  plants. 

We  believe  that  the  National  Highway  Users 
Conference  Is  on  the  right  track  when  it  says: 

"It  has  been  asserted  that  an  industrial 
miracle  will  be  required  to  provide  synthetic 
rubiier  for  military  needs  and  essential  civil- 
ian war  transportation.  Such  miracles  al- 
ready have  resulted  In  record  production  of 
airplanes,  tanks,  100-octane  gasoline,  cargo 
ships,  and  toluene.  The  need  for  synthetic 
rubber  Is  expressed  by  Hon.  'Wtlsxjv.n  Cart- 
wright.  Democrat.  Oklahoma,  chairman  of 
the  House  Roads  Committee,  as  follows:  'Ex- 
pansion of  the  synthetic  rubber  program  to 
take  care  of  essential  civilian  needs  will 
strengthen  the  war  effort  and  eventually  will' 
be  more  beneficial  to  the  whole  war  enter- 
prise than  a  policy  confined  to  restriction  of 
use  of  existing  tires."  " 

The  following  organizations,  therefore, 
motivated  only  by  patriotic  desires  for  our 
final  victory  in  this  war,  recommend  that 
the  suggestion  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Jes.se  Jones,  Chairman,  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  to  Increase  the  over-all 
synthatic  rubber  program  from  an  annual 
production  of  800  000  tons  a  year  to  1.000,000 
tons  to  be  adopted.  If  this  amount  is  not 
sufficient  to  at  least  insure  rubber  for  essen- 
tial civilian  highway  transportation  needs  and 
the  military  needs  of  ourselves  and  our  allies, 
then  the  production  rate  should  be  stepped 
up  beyond  the  1,000.000  tons  a  year  to  what- 
ever number  of  tons  may  be  necessary. 
The  Honorable  Charles  A.  Plumlit, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Sir:  A  program  of  maximum  conser- 
vation of  existing  tires  Is  t)elng  carried  out  by 
the  government  and  motor  vehicle  owners 
of  Vermont.  Nevertheless,  the  most  pains- 
taking conservation  program  cannot  prolong 
tire  life  Indefinitely. 

We  believe  that  20.000.000  passenger  cars 
are  a  vital  necessity  to  the  war-effo.'-t  program. 
Mass  transportation  agencies  (  :  cJ  not 
handle  the  necessary  travel  done  li.  p.-  <  ■  tier 
cars,  which  amounts  to  three  and  c:  '-h.  f 
times  the  total  passenger  mileage  -f  ali  fcrii.s 
of  transportation  combined. 
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lem.  tto  So  they  Induced  thla  man  to  go 
to  Italy,  where  It  wa.s  hoped  he  would  make 
his  great  technical  knowledge  available  to 
the  Axis 

But  »omewh€re  along  the  line,  the  sup- 
posedly infallible  Gestapo  slipped  a  cog. 
Their  rubber  scientist  reached  Italy,  but.  mys- 
teriously he  did  not  tarry  long.  Instead, 
he  turned  up  ir,  Rio  de  Janeiro  2  or  3  months 
later.  Now  he  is  in  the  United  States  and 
his  genius  for  making  synthetic  rubber — 
genius  which  the  Nazis  need  desperately — 
is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations. 
Once  again  a  Polish  patriot  has  risked  his 
life  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

To  my  mind,  this  event  symbolizes  the  In- 
tertwining des'inies  of  Poland  and  America. 
Disparate  though  they  may  be  in  language, 
customs,  and  national  background,  they  share 
a  likeness  which  transcends  all  other  consid- 
erations— a  fierce  and  determined  love  of 
freedom  Historically,  the  two  countries  have 
trod  much  the  same  path  in  their  search  tor 
statehood.  And  historically,  too,  they  have 
sprung  to  one  another's  aid  when  disaster 
threatened. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  came  into 
being  but  4  yi>ars  after  the  American  Con- 
stitution was  framed  It  was  patterned  In 
many  respects  upon  its  American  counlerpart, 
with  modifications  adapted  to  the  cultural 
and  national  needs  of  the  Poles.  In  essence, 
however,  these  were  two  of  the  great  charters 
of  man's  decliiratlon  of  rights  They  were 
predicated  upcn  the  common  man's  insist- 
ence to  be  free  of  tyranny  and  the  right  to 
determine  the  manner  of  his  national  exist- 
ence They  were  the  beginnings  of  what  we 
call  today  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

But  the  course  of  democracy  In  Poland  has 
staggered  under  almost  Insuperable  odds. 
Greedy  despots  have  coveted  and  taken  Its 
lands.  It  has  been  divided  and  redivided  by 
warring  nations.  It  has  been  bled  of  Its 
wealth  and  cv  Iture.  A  race  less  gifted  with 
courage  would  have  vanlsheci  from  the  earth 
under  the  years  of  ravishment  which  Poland 
has  sufTered.  Yet  the  flame  of  freedom  has 
never  died  Through  the  dark,  endless  years 
of  -oppression,  when  the  prospect  of  a  free 
Poland  seemed  but  the  fragile  dream  of  zeal- 
ots, the  one  unextinguishable  Idea  has  per- 
sisted Its  symbol  was  Polish  Constitution 
Day — May  3.  Generations  of  your  forebears. 
Indeed,  perhaps  manv  of  you  when  you  were 
younger,  celebrated  that  anniversary  under 
cloak  of  night.  In  prison  dungeons.  In  dark- 
ened rooms,  wherever  you  could  be  free  of  the 
prying  eyes  of  your  oppressors. 

But  the  Same  was  kept  alive.  It  bright- 
ened and  grew  and  spread  Poland  continued 
to  breed  her  scholars,  artists,  statesmen,  and 
soldiers  When  they  could  not  wage  war  for 
freedom  in  Po.and,  they  fought  for  freedom 
and  enlightenment  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
Out  of  the  depths  of  her  suffering  Poland 
gave  thp  anrid  a  Kosciusko,  a  Pulaski,  a 
Chopin  ^  t  urewski,  a  Mallnowskl  I  shall 
not  attenipi  tc  call  the  long  roll  of  the  great 
sons  of  Poland.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  when 
'  p  ->  iv  came,  two  decades  ago.  to  re-create 
•  ■  P  lish  state.  Poland  was  equal  to  her 
opportunity.  That  flame,  so  carefully  nur- 
tured through  a  century  of  oppression,  was 
not  a  martyr's  flame  of  faggots;  It  was  the 
flame  of  the  blast  furnace  which  hardens  and 
toughens  but  does  not  corisume. 

Now,  today,  -.he  whole  world  is  plunged  In  a 
bitter  struggle  to  maintain  those  same  prin- 
ciples of  human  decency  for  which  Poland 
has  traditionally  stood.  Shall  men  be  free  or 
shall  they  be  f laves?  Shall  we  have  a  world 
ordered  for  the  common  men  or  for  self- 
appointed  supermen?  Are  we  to  live  our  lives 
guided  by  the  precepts  ol  democracy  or  by 
the  wh'.ms  of  bigotry? 

V  :  1  :  ■:.  low  the  answer.  And  I  believe 
:;.  »:  B  :..:.  h>me.  and  Tokyo  know  the  an- 
swer, too.  They  cannot  escape  the  tremen- 
dous Implication  of  the  powerfvil  massing  of 


force  which  Is  today  the  United  Nations  TliC 
whole  world  of  the  thousand  million  people 
who  despise  tyranny  has  sworn  that  nazi-lsm 
and  its  kindred  doctrines  shall  be  cru.'hed. 
Old  enmities,  suspicions,  and  prejudices  have 
been  swept  aside  to  form  one  overwhelming 
united   front. 

The  soldiers  of  Poland,  some  200,000  strong, 
remembering  the  rape  of  their  homelaiKl,  are 
In  the  battle  today  on  a  dozen  fronts.  Side 
by  side  with  Rvisslans.  Czechs,  Britons,  and 
Americans;  in  tanks,  planes,  afoot,  and  at 
sea,  they  are  fighting  the  battle  of  decent  men 
everywhere,  soldiers  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Poles  have  not  surrendered.  They 
have  signed  no  armistice.  Their  Govern- 
ment, under  General  Sikorskl.  Is  In  London 
where  It  directs  the  far-flung  activities  ot  the 
Polish  Army  which  Is  still  fighting  Hitler. 
The  flrst  Polish  corps,  outfitted  by  the  British, 
numbers  some  42.000  officers  and  men.  Fif- 
teen thousand  Poles  are  In  the  Royrl  Air 
Force,  serving  both  as  pilots  and  ground  crews. 
Other  large  detachments  serving  with  the 
British  are  to  be  found  In  Africa  and  the  Near 
East. 

Of  equal.  If  not  greater  significance.  Is  the 
fact  that  from  6  to  8  Polish  divisions,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  100.000  men.  are  preparing 
to  fight  side  by  side  with  their  erstwhile  ene- 
mies, the  Rus-sians.  No  other  single  fact  has 
come  out  of  this  war.  It  seems  to  me,  which  so 
clearly  demonstrates  the  solidarity  of  the 
forces  which  today  are  opposing  Hitlerism. 

Nor  have  the  cruelties  of  the  Nazi  conquer- 
ors broken  the  spirit  of  the  people  still  in 
Poland  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  200,- 
000  Poles  perished  In  the  defense  of  their 
homeland  A  million  have  died  of  starvetion, 
disease,  and  the  rigors  of  the  concentration 
camp.  Over  a  million  have  been  delivered 
as  slaves  to  German  farmers  and  industrial- 
ists. Yet  the  Poles  still  resist.  They  publish 
more  than  100  small  underground  newspapers, 
the  mere  reading  of  which  Is  punishable  by 
death.  Bands  of  Poles,  armed  with  what 
crude  weapons  they  can  find,  carry  on  a  ci='ase- 
less  guerilla  warfare.  Roads  and  bridge3  are 
destroyed  every  day,  trains  are  wrecked,  com- 
munication lines  are  crippled.  Polish  hos- 
tages are  mowed  down  by  Nazi  firing  squads. 
Yet  the  flame  of  freedom  cannot  be  put  out. 
The  spirit  of  Poland  cannot  be  conquered. 
The  triumph  of  such  a  people  Is  certain. 

As  we  pay  homage  to  the  American  flag 
today  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  principles 
which  we  are  In  this  war  to  defend.  This 
flag  is  more  than  the  emblem  of  our  48  States; 
It  Is  the  symbol  of  freedom,  of  decency,  of  the 
Integrity  of  the  common  man  the  world  over. 
Recognizing  th's.  President  Roosevelt.  In  his 
Flag  Day  proclamation,  directed  that  we 
should,  at  the  same  time,  honor  the  flags  of 
all  those  nations  with  which  we  are  now  asso- 
ciated. I  should  like  to  read  you  a  part  of 
this  proclamation. 

"We.  as  a  Nation,  are  not  fighting  alone. 
In  this  planetary  war  we  are  a  part  of  a 
great  whole:  we  are  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  valiant  peoples  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  masked,  angered  forces 
of  common  humanity.  Unless  all  triumph, 
all  wUl  fall. 

'Tor  these  reasons  It  Is  fitting  that  on  our 
traditional  Flag  Day  we  honor  not  only  cur 
own  colors,  but  also  the  flags  of  those  who 
have,  with  us,  signed  the  declaration  by 
United  Nations,  paying  homage  to  tho.se  na- 
tions awaiting  liberation  from  the  t3rranriy  we 
all  oppose,  to  those  whose  lands  have  escaped 
the  scars  of  battle,  to  those  who  have  long 
been  heroically  fighting  in  the  blaze  and 
havcc  of  war." 

Very  truly,  the  President  has  said.  "Un- 
less all  triumph,  all  will  fail"  If  by  their 
combined  might  and  determination,  the 
United  Nations  cannot  crush  the  Axis  the 
United  Nations  will,  themselves,  be  rni«h"i 
Therefore,  the  flrst  imperative  Is  to  v.  c;  the 
war. 
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Bui  after  the  war,  we  must  win  the  peace. 
And  that  must  be  a  peace  built  upon  prin- 
ciples which  will  endure  forever.  It  must 
never  again  be  possible  for  greed,  the  lust 
for  power,  the  cosmic  ambitions  of  a  cun- 
ning madman  to  check  mankind's  ordained 
progress  toward  freedom  and  contentment. 
In  order  to  flourish,  such  a  peace  must  have 
a  world  In  which  the  frictions  and  injus- 
tices which  engender  wars  cannot  thrive. 
And  such  a  world  cannot  be  built  by  one  or 
two  nations  alone.  It  must  be  the  labor  of 
aU. 

Tlie  framework  of  that  peace  already  has 
been  drawn.  It  Is  proclaimed  in  the  At- 
lantic Charter  and  endorsed  in  the  declara- 
tion by  the  United  Nations.  Here  in  sub- 
stance are  its  cardinal  points: 

1.  Force,  aggression,  and  territorial  ag- 
grandizement must  be  abandoned; 

2.  Self-determination  by  a  people  of  their 
form  of  government; 

3.  Equal  access  of  all  people  to  the  world's 
store  of  raw  materials,  full  economic  collabo- 
ration between  nations,  and  freedom  of  the 
seas;  and 

4  The  guaranteeing  to  every  human  being 
of  freedom  Ircm  want,  freedom  from  fear, 
and  freedom  to  worship  his  own  deity  in  his 
own  way. 

A  world  society  built  to  such  specifications 
as  these  may  seem  unattainable.  Considered 
In  the  abstract.  It  Feems  a  Utopian  dream. 
But  Is  It  any  more  fantastic  than  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  ago?  Is  it  any  more  tenu- 
ous than  were  the  provisions  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  when  that  document  was  writ- 
ten m  1791?  Is  It  not  but  a  description  of 
the  way  of  life  for  which  man  has  been 
groping  down  the  whole  long  corridor  of 
history? 

This  is  a  war  for  the  common  man's  way 
of  life.  It  IS  no  mere  coincidence  that  Poland 
and  the  United  States  should  find  them- 
selves Shoulder  to  shoulder  In  such  a  struggle. 
The  love  of  freedom  runs  deep  within  us.  It 
is  embedded  In  the  tradition  of  both  our 
people.  We  salute  the  flag  today  not  only 
as  a  national  emblem  but  as  a  symbol  of 
those  principles  of  human  rights  which 
Americans.  Pcles,  and  freedom-loving  people 
all  over  the  world  are  pledged  by  war  to  de- 
fend, and  by  peace  to  preserve. 
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lary  Corps  must  v.ndergo  a  course  of  physical 
toughening  to  become  "real  soldiers  who  can 
take  It" — but  they  must  stay  feminine. 

"There'll  be  no  sissies  among  the  Women's 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  but  there  won't  be 
any  amazons  either."  said  Miss  Catharine 
Van  Rensselear.  physical  education  Instructor. 

Miss  Van  Rensselear  is  43,  6  feet  tall,  physi- 
cally fit  and  feminine. 

MAKES  INSPECTION  TOUB 

She  paused  on  an  inspection  tour  of  the 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  quarters  at 
Fort  Des  Moines  to  outline  her  part  in  build- 
ing the  women's  army. 

"My  Job,"  she  said,  "is  to  transform  the 
typical  American  woman  Into  a  soldier — a 
soldier  who  can  take  It  and  still  remain 
feminine." 

"We  plan  to  devise  a  program  that  will  de- 
velop endurance,  stamina,  and  strength  and 
still  retain  flexibility.  We  want  to  keep  the 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  in  condition 
so  they  can  get  the  most  for  themselves  out 
of  the  Army." 

Miss  Van  Rensselear  spent  22  months  In 
France  during  the  flrst  World  War  driving 
ambulances.  For  the  last  year  she  has  been 
director  of  physical  fitness  for  the  American 
i  Women's  Voluntary  Services  for  Greater  New 
York. 

She  hopes  that  a  number  of  Intelligent 
young  women  who  are  interested  in  physical 
education  Join  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps  so  they  can  assist  later  with  the  con- 
ditioning program. 

PLANS    CONDITIONING 

"Women  have  been  too  bound  down  by 
clothing  and  obviously  haven't  had  the  free- 
dom to  exercise  that  men  have  had."  she 
said. 

"I  haven't  seen  the  exercise  suits  the 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  will  wear,  but 
I  hope  they  will  be  useful  as  well  as  photo- 
genic." 

Miss  Van  Rensselear  will  set  up  the  basic 
principles  for  tlTe  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps'  conditioning  program.  A  26-hour 
schedule  has  been  outlined  tentatively  for 
exercise  In  addition  to  regular  drill  and 
recreational  activities.  Classes  will  be  kept 
small  at  first,  but  eventually  Miss  Van  Rens- 
selear hopes  to  supervise  mass  exercise. 

She  offered  a  final  word  of  encouragement 
for  the  girls  who  will  make  up  the  Women's 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps. 

"They  won't  need  to  worry  about  getting 
fat." 


HON.  ROBERT  F,  JONES 

or  oiiio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  July  2.  1942 

Mr.  JONES.  Ml.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  want  posterity  to  have  some  of  the 
details  in  regard  to  the  organization  of 
the  WAAC's  in  the  Army.  The  following 
article  from  the  Washington  Times-Her- 
ald, with  a  date  line  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
June  27,  1942,  is  enlightening,  and  gives 
us  some  idea  of  a  portion  of  what  we  are 
getting  for  an  estimated  cost  of  $28,000,- 
000  for  this  branch  of  the  service: 

Women's  Army  Aitxtimk^  ('■  i-c"^  lii'viNT,  To 
Keep 'E.M  Fit  Btrr  Ff -.HN^M  ;'t'-;  •>»:  In- 
structor Plans  Program  ijh  ^;^M;^A. 
Flexibility 

(By  Rowene  Byers) 
Dtes    Moines.    Iowa.    June    27. — American 

women  who  ViJ^  the  Women's  Army  Auxil- 
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Au>tr!a   Ht'ld   Worthy  o!   Allied   .\. 
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OF 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOU  -F  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

T7:  »-•;:.;:.    July  2,  1942 

M:  HOU. AND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Ilu.  ;  t  ,\u  nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  n.c  ;ude  the  following  article  from 
the  \V:iM.nu'*on  Star  of  July  1,  1942: 

At;STKI.\    HELD    WORTHY    OF    ALLIED    AID WHITER 

DISCUSSES    country's    STRATEGIC    IMPORTANCE 
IN    WAR 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Star: 

The  recent  announcement  of  the  German 
D.  N.  B.  of  a  "fight  against  antisocial  ele- 
ments" starting  in  Austria  is  of  very  import- 
ant significance.  The  ^^^t(■t.if  :,t  gives  a 
definition,  which  open.--  ..»  a,  y  to  a  large- 
scale  persecution  of  anybody  in  Vienna  and 
Lower    Austria:    "The    antisocial      •      •      • 


i    V 


A^oll 


is  any  who  owing  to  criminal,  antlstate.  or 
querulous  inclination  continually  enters  into 
conflict  with  the  penal  law.  the  police,  or 
other  authorities."  This  "exemplary  prac- 
tical fight  started  against  these  individuals 
In  Vienna  and  Niederdonau  ••  •  •  •  "The 
persons  affected  are  l)elng  rounded  up.  •  •  • 
Committees  have  been  apfKJlnted  In  dis- 
tricts and  regions  to  deal  with  these  anti- 
social elements  "  Thus  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  Nazi  statement 

What    was    the    reason    for    these    purge 
measures,    poorly    camouflaged    behind    legal 
purposes,   and    why   did    the    Nazis  start   in 
Vienna  and  Lower  Austria?    As  the  head  of 
the    Austrian    political    propaganda    service 
for  the  Province  of  Lower  Austria    (Landes- 
kommissar  fuer  Heimatdienst  i   I  had  plenty 
of  opportunities  during  the  years  preceding 
Hitler's  seizure  of  Austria  In  March  1938,  to 
contact  every  group  of  the  population  and  to 
become    acquainted    with    the    fundamental 
aversion  of  an  overwhelming  majority  against 
anschluss    and    nazi-lsm      The    Lower    Aus- 
trlans   are   quiet   and    stubborn,   tough    and 
steady.    They  don't  Jump  from  one  political 
Idea  to  another.    They  are  convlncetl  demo- 
crats.     During    the    parliamentarian    regime 
Catholic  farmers — the  majority — and  social- 
ist laborites — the  minority — sat  together  In 
the  provincial  government.    The  farmers  had 
the  best  economical  organization,  a  splendid 
example   throughout   the    Danublan     states 
The  trade-unions  of  Lower  Austria  were  well 
known  for  their  work.    Vienna  was  for  cen- 
turies not  only  the  capital   of  Austria   but 
also  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government 
of    Lower    Austria.      After    the    World    War 
Vienna   got    its    own    autonomous    adminis- 
tration but.  nevertheless,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment of  Lower  Austria  remained  In  Vienna 
and  did  not  choose  another  town  as  capital. 
There  were  too   many  ties  between   Vienna 
and  Lower  Austria. 

Then  came  Hitler.  His  beadles  tried  to 
change  within  day?  what  was  built  In  centu- 
ries. The  name  of  Austria  was  changed  to 
"Ostmark."  Lower  Austria  became  "Lower 
Danube."  Nazi  hordes  swept  the  country, 
killing,  purging,  destroying.  But  the  people 
did  not  change.  They  remained  stiff  and 
stubborn.  In  a  very  strong  resistance. 

The  Nazi^,  therefore,  made  the  next  step. 
During  the  crisis  of  Munich  In  September 
1938.  and  afterward  they  destroyed  hamlets 
and  townships  under  the  guise  of  preventing 
attacks  from  hostile  Czechoslovakia.  In  fact, 
the  Nazis  tried  to  crack  resistance.  The  pop- 
ulation was  shifted,  some  having  already  been 
sent  to  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  war 
plants  were  built  to  move  the  German  war 
Industry  from  the  Rhineland  into  less  dan- 
gerous districts  In  Austria. 

Then,  after  the  destruction  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, it  went  on.  Some  Moravian  districts 
were  added  to  lower  Austria.  New  war  plants 
were  established,  fed  by  the  hydroelectric 
power  from  the  Austrian  Alps,  the  wood  from 
the  extended  forests,  and  ore  and  aluminum 
from  Austrian  mines.  Lower  Austria  became 
and  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant centers  of  Hitler's  war  Industry.  It 
is  really  a  center  In  Hltler-domlnated  Eiorope, 
half  way  from  the  eastern  and  western  fronts. 
But  lower  Austria  Is  a  center  of  danger  fur 
Nazi  Germany,  too.  Bordering  the  so-called 
protectorate  of  Bohemia -Moravia,  of  Inde- 
pendent Slovakia  and  Hungary,  it  Is  the 
shelter  and  place  of  exchange  between  the 
underground  movements.  One  must  know 
this  province  very  well  to  conceive  all  the 
possible  ways  and  means  of  underground 
communications:  thick  forests,  remote 
dwellings  •  •  •  and,  after  all,  a  silent 
but  brave  people  camouflaging  resistance  very 
well.  This  was  very  often  neglected  by  for- 
eign observers.  But  the  Nazis  kr.cw  this 
danger. 

They    broadcast    the    mass    execu:     u=    !  : 
Czechoslovakia,  In  Prance,  and  in  tlit   oiiiir 
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occupied    countries,    but    they 
•bout    Aijatna       There    19    »hoctii^g 
Aiutrta      Burning  factories  and 
road  ]unction£  ore  vivid  proofs  of 
r  f      But  the  Nazis  keep 

T.  ■  (  ut:on.«  In  Austria      And 

a  ver>  Ko»-d  reason.  l)ecaiise  they  h 
that  the  Austnans  "deliberately 
Into  the  German  Reich."     To 
the    resistance    of    Austria    woulc 
admit    the  failure  of  the 
Austria.     Austrian  soldiers  are  im 
the  Grnnan  Army      To  admit  th 
of  th^  country  would  dinjinish.  f 
the  likewise  doubtful  mHuary  v 
M'ldlers      And  last,   but  not  leas' 
stiffen  the  resistance  of  the  Aust^l 

This  Is   the  reason   why  H-.tler 
chfM-e  another  method  and  call  It 
lip  of  an:i^cial  elements."    The  5 
A'l.'i'.na  and  Vienna  shows  to 
knows  this  province  the  d.ini?croa: 
of  the  Nazis.     Austria  holds  a    < 
Nothing  can  prove    this  better     i 
murch    of    conquest      Austria    w 
important  stepping  stone  in  Hitl 
But    It    Is    a   very   vulnerable   one 
Nazis,  therefore,  keep  a  screen  of 
Auj'trla. 

Up  to  date  they  did  It  with  v 
cess     Among  all  the  suppressed  1. 
tria  Is  the  most  forgotten  and  mo^t 
oiie.     There   Is   not   much   disc 
the  United  Nations  aboui  Austria 
»|U!ei  abiut  the  hert:ic  resistance 
victim  of  Hitler's  aggression     One 
to  overlook  the  political  and  stra 
tp.nce  of  Hitler's  key  to  central 
Europe.    Buf  this  Is  what  Hitler  wr 
neelectin^  Austria  one  helps  his  ■ 

Let  U8  start  today  by  stating   : 
AU'tria   belongs    to    us.     This 
was  the  first  to  flght  Hitler      Its 
In  1933  when  Hitler  started  his  w 
ganda  against  Austria.     To  restoJe 
irr-edom  uo  Justice     But  It  Is  som  • 
To  stiffen  the  resistance  of  her 
Sing  Hitlers  war  machine  In  one 
imp<>rtant    and    vulnerable    centeh 
ciude  Austria's  liberation  officially 
aims  of  the  United  Nations  would 
th  s  cou'i'ry  an  instrument  of 
cratiou.     Let   her  flght  on  our  s 
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M:      roiGL.A^       M:      F;:. 
leave  to  extend  my  rerr.   rk-  .: 
ORD.    I    include    the    fL;i.;\v;r.= 
from  theUtica  'N  Y.)  Obstrv' 
of  June  30    :  ^4: 

arcioNAL   R.ATIGNINC    ifxZDs   rx 

Proposals  of  Nation-wide  ratici. 
line  were  dropped  with  a  speed 
rated  the  subject  was  political  d 
this    election    year,    which    causetl 
tlon   as  to  how  regional  ratlonln 
fuel  was  to  be 

Eastern  motorists  have  by  nou 
well  convinced  that  rationing  u> 
because  of  a  lack  of  transj^crt 
they  have  a  right  to  think  tha 
born  shortage  of  tankers  is  a  na 
rather  than  one  concerning  our  _. 

So  when  the  price  of  gascline 
2ia  cents  a  gallon  to  make  up 
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oil  companies  In  transporting  motor  fuel 
under  war  conditions,  many  are  going  to  ride 
along  with  New  York's  Mayor  LaGuardia  in 
protesting  application  of  this  ccst  to  the 
East  alone.  • 

New  York  Staters  have  long  paid  a  big  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  tax  bill  because  we  had 
the  money  and  the  people.  It  seemed  only 
fair  we  should  assist  less  wealthy  parts  of  the 
land  in  meeting  problems  of  finance 

Now  New  York  wonders  if  the  difficulties 
of  oil  transport  due  to  war  do  not  form  a 
national  prcblrm  which  should  be  shared 
and  financed  nationally.  The  Northeast  paid 
taxes  because  it  had  the  money  Now  the 
midlands  should  have  a  chance  to  help  us 
out.  If  the  Midwest  doesn't  want  to  pool 
cash  with  us.  we'll  gladly  accept  some  of  its 
tank  cars  and  tank  trucks  to  bring  in  fuel 
oil  for  next  winter. 

The  East  can  hardly  be  blamfcd  for  pro- 
testing the  double  load  of  rationing  and 
higher  price,  especially  if  rationing  Is  not 
to  serve  its  purpose  In  addition  to  saving 
rubber,  curtailment  of  driving  should  pro- 
vide fuel  for  essential  motoring.  Yet  we  find 
Rome  with  a  problem  of  getting  gasoline  for 
air-depot  workers,  certainly  an  essential  war 
operation. 

Rationing  Is  necessary,  but  it  must  be  ap- 
plied sensibly,  fairly,  and  without  attention 
to  regional  pressTjres  Otherwise  there'll  be 
argument  and  dissatisfaction. 


Sen?.tof  Bone;   Public  Power  Prcphtt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.\RT1NF  SMITH 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2.  1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  of  my 
colleague.s.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
a  timely  article  by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger,  nationally  known  writer,  relating 
to  our  senior  Senator  from  Washington, 
Homer  T.  Bone,  and  containing  perti- 
nent information  relating  to  the  pending 
Bonneville  legislation. 

The  article  appeared  in  The  Progres- 
sive, Senator  La  Follette's  fine  liberal 
publication,  issue  of  June  27,  1942. 

The  article  is  as  follows; 
Senator  Bone:  Public  Powir  Prophet 
(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

One  of  the  most  useful  Meml>ers  of  the 
United  States  Senate  is  now  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  great  legislative  battles  of  his 
career.  Homer  T.  Bone,  senior  Senator  from 
Washington,  and  a  pioneer  crusader  for 
public  ownership,  is  trying  to  push  through 
Congress  a  bill  which,  once  end  fur  all.  would 
settle  the  long  struggle  In  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  between  the  private  power  com- 
panies and  the  public  power  forces. 

The  bill  provides,  among  other  things,  for 
the  acquisition  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  private  utilities  In  the  region  within 
transmission  distance  of  the  huge  projects 
at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee.  The  bill 
also  calls  for  appointment  by  the  President, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  an  ad- 
ministrator to  manage  and  supervise  these 
great  power  undertakings. 

The  power  companies  are  now  engaged  In 
a  campaign  of  misrepresentation  against  the 
bill.  As  usual,  they  claim  it  Is  a  threat  to 
hom'  rule.  The  companies  cheerfully  over- 
look the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  In  the 


clutches  of  holding  companies  3.000  miles 
from  the  Columbia  River.  The  newspapers 
which  do  the  dirty  work  for  the  companies 
are  also  smearing  Senator  Bonb  and  his 
allies.  These  kinds  of  tactics  are  not  likely 
to  get  very  far. 

POWER  CAPITAL  OF  AMERICA 

The  reactionary  press  in  the  Northwest  has 
been  trying  to  smear  Homer  Bone  for  a  long 
time.  The  current  attempts  to  discredit 
Congress  as  a  whole  have  revived  these  ef- 
forts. Some  of  the  power  company  news- 
papers have  the  effrontery  to  criticize  Sen- 
ator Bone  because  he  opposed  some  portions 
of  the  President's  foreign  policy,  although 
these  same  newspapers  have  denounced  every 
effort  by  the  President  to  ameliorate  sufferlni' 
and  destitution  among  America's  needy. 

Senator  Bone  is  the  foremost  advocate  ol 
public  ownership  in  the  main  public  owner- 
ship area  of  the  United  States.  He  lives  in 
the  Columbia  River  Basin,  where  42  percent 
of  the  Nation's  undeveloped  water  power  is 
located  Already  some  of  this  power,  gener- 
ated at  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dams, 
is  making  possible  nearly  a  third  of  the 
aluminum  output  of  the  Nation.  Ssnator 
Bone  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  urge  con- 
struction of  these  strategic  undertakings. 

Homer  Truett  Bone  is  59  years  old.  Ever 
since  he  was  a  young  attorney  in  the  Pugct 
Eound  seapor;  of  Tacoma  he  has  been  cru- 
sading for  public  ownership  of  power.  Why 
should  private  interests  sell  the  product  of 
the  country's  rivers  to  the  people  who  own 
those  rivers?  H«>  has  asked  that  question 
countless  times.  As  a  result  his  own  city  of 
Tacoma  has  a  municipal  po'wer  plant  which 
charges  the  lowest  light  rates  In  the  United 
States. 

TACOMA  rOLKS  PAY    LESS 

Any  time  that  you  doubt  either  the  wis- 
dom of  Senator  Bone  or  the  efficiency  c ' 
public  ownership.  Just  get  a  Tacoma  rate 
schedule  and  compare  it  with  your  own  light 
bill.  New  York  pays  $13  04  for  500  kilowatt- 
hours  of  Juice.  Boston  »1240.  Atlantic  01*7 
$1148.  Omaha  $9  92.  Milwaukee  $8  48.  San 
Diego  $8.23.  St.  Louis  $9.26 — and  Tacoma. 
where  Senator  Bone  lives,  $5.30.  Tacoma  3 
rates  once  were  high,  too.  But  Homek  Bone 
and  a  few  others  battled  stubbornly  for  a 
public  plant.    Today  Tacoma  leads  the  Nation. 

Senator  Bone  has  Taccma's  example  before 
him  when  he  advocates  public  power  for  his 
whole  region.  His  flght  for  public  power  In 
his  home  town  was  not  easy.  Once  when 
he  ran  for  Congress,  the  streetcar  system 
mysteriously  broke  down  near  dusk  of  elec- 
tion day.  It  was  the  first  time  the  trolley 
lines  had  suffered  a  major  coUapse  of  service 
In  3wars.  As  a  result,  workingmen  leaving 
their  jobs  could  not  get  to  the  polls.  Bone 
lost  the  election  by  a  narrow  margin.  This 
was  the  kind  of  tactics  that  Bone  had  to  con- 
front. 

WENT  TO  BAT  FOR  COUGLAS 

He  served  In  the  Washington  State  Legis- 
lature in  1923  and  ran  for  the  United  States 
Senate  In  1932.  The  New  Eieal  wajs  Just  com- 
ing into  power.  The  people  were  demanding 
liberalization  of  government.  Bone  was 
elected  decisively.  In  1938  he  was  reelected 
overwhelmingly,  carrying  most  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  Statt.  His  present  term  runs 
untU  1944.  when  he  probably  will  run  again. 
Barring  the  possibility  of  a  Republican  sweep, 
he  will  win  a  third  term  in  the  Senate. 

Bone  has  been  a  useful  Senator.  He  has 
backed  up  Senator  Norris'  flght  for  the  Ten- 
nessee 'V'alley  Authority.  He  served  on  the 
committee  investigating  the  munitions  In- 
d6?try  He  played  a  major  part  in  urging  the 
appointment  of  William  O.  Douglas,  one  of 
America's  outstanding  liberals,  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Now.  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Patents  Ccnrmiittee.  he  is  demon- 
strating how  certain  corporations  in  America 
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would  rather  lend  their  Inventions  to  Adotf 
Hitler  than  relinquish  profits. 

Senator  Bone  has  criticized  many  of  his 
colleagues  in  Congress.  He  recognizes  that 
a  lot  of  them  are  extremely  reactionary,  that 
others  are  so  blinded  by  hatred  of  President 
Roosevelt  that  they  are  unable  to  see  the  great 
accomplishments  of  his  administration.  But 
Bone  Is  distressed  by  the  present  tendency  to 
assail  Congress  as  an  Institution.  TT-  be- 
lieves individual  Congressmen  shi  •,:'.  be 
criticized  at  will,  but  he  sees  danger  in  the 
tendency  to  condemn  Congress  as  a  whole. 

SEES  POW.H.    ^S    A    BASIC    ISStJE 

"I  often  wonder.  "  he  wrote  a  friend  In  Ore- 
gon, "to  what  Institution  the  people — and 
even  the  press — would  turn  if  there  were  a 
serious  collapse  In  this  country,  and  minori- 
ties and  groups  were  made  the  target  of  a 
campaign  of  oppression.  Certainly,  the  Con- 
gress would  be  the  last  place  of  refuge.  There 
is  an  element  of  sadness  linked  to  this  pres- 
ent campaign  of  abuse,  for  it  comes  at  a  most 
tragic  period,  when  men  are  struggling  to 
preserve  the  decencies  of  life.  I  have  been  a 
eevere  critic  of  my  congressional  brethren 
many  times,  but  continually  to  indict  Con- 
gress as  an  institution  smacks  too  much  of 
what  went  on  in  Germany  and  other  places." 

Senator  Bone  is  a  slender  man  with 
hunched,  narrow  shoulders.'  He  has  been  HI 
recently  and  walks  with  a  cane.  His  closest 
friends  Include  Senators  La  FoUette.  Dana- 
her,  and  Truman,  Justice  Douglas,  and  some 
of  the  young  liberals  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's Power  Division.  Power  is  the  subject 
nearest  Bone's  heart.  That  is  why  he  is  wag- 
ing one  of  his  greatest  battles  for  the  Colum- 
bia Power  Act  which  he  has  introduced  In 
the  Senate.  A  companion  bill  has  been  placed 
before  the  House  by  Representative  M«p-!N'  F 
Smith  of  Washington. 

Bone  knows  It  will  be  a  long,  hard  scrap. 
Yet  It  was  a  long,  hard  scrap  to  bring  about 
the  construction  of  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee,  and  today  the  aluminum  their  hy- 
droelectrlcity  Is  making  possible  will  build 
almost  a  third  of  the  mightiest  air  force  in 
history. 
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service  ketp  about  W  ptioent  of  our  circula- 
tion out  of  the  mails.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
announced  sometime  ago  that  only  1  per- 
cent of  their  circulation  went  into  the  mails. 

Other  rates  of  15  cents  to  60  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight keep  enticing  us  away  from  pres- 
ent second-class  postage  rates  In  the  cheapest 
zones,  now  at>out  $1.70  per  hundredweight. 

If  newspapers  are  not  protesting  you  can 
know  It  Is  largely  because  they  have  ceased 
to  care  and  seek  other  alternatives  than  use 
of  Uncle  Sam's  second-class  mail  service. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

David  W.  Howe. 

(Enclosure.] 


[Prom  Time  Magazine] 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
after  months  of  work  on  the  biggest,  tough- 
est tax  bill  of  all  time,  finally  got  the  meas- 
ure near  the  floor.  Prodded  Into  belated  ac- 
tion by  the  President.  wTestling  with  frayed 
tempers,  the  committee  •  •  •  authorized 
the  post  office  to  Increase  second-class  mall 
rates  to  a  point  where  they,  would  wipe  out 
an  annual  deficit  of  $78,000,000  to  this  classi- 
fication. This  struck  hard  at  newspaper  and 
magazine  publishers,  for  $78,000,000  is  more 
than  the  combined  profits  of  all  the  publish- 
ers m  the  United  States.  The  post  office  now 
gets  1.8  cents  a  pound  for  second-class  mat- 
ter, claims  a  loss  of  6  cents  a  pound. 


Postal  Ree;ulation.s  -  Comments  by  a 
Newspaperman 

EXTENSION   OF  r:LM,\RKS 

OF 

HON,  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VERMONT 

IN   T-'F  TIOr.-F  OF  REPRESFN-T.S'I  TVF.'; 

Thu-.-^day  July  2.  1942 

Mr  PLrMLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
a:ic':,t..(j:.  h.-,,-  l)i  t  n  called  to  a  malitr  of 
serious  imp' rt  ,m)  f,;t!  as  postal  revenue 
to  be  derived  is  nivr  :vf iv 

One  of  the  ablf.^t  ;>  \v.-p.!}5i  :  nieri  iri 
this  counn-y.  oiv  v.hn  Ir'^ru  prac^' icil 
experience  knov^s  the  newspaper  business 
from  "A  to  Izzard."  has  written  me  a 
letter  and  enclosed  a  clipping  from  Tiuic 
magazine,  b  >'h  of  which  I  include,  under 
permi.'^'^ion  h*rrtofore  granted  me  to 
extena  !r.\'  r* 'rM"»rk:-,  for  the  inf  uir.atiun 
of  all  concernt'Cl. 

The  Burlington  Flee  Fress. 
Burlington.  Vt.,  June  29,  1942. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Plumutt, 
Hov^e  of  Rf^presentatives, 

Washington   D  C 

De..„h    C ii •■.r.Li> ,   Referring   to    the    iricl^'scd 
clipping  from  the  current  Time. 

Probably  there's  no  use  protesting  or  citing 
the  fact  that  rural  free  deliveries,  instituted 


.Address  of  Hon.  Lawrence  Lewis,  ot  Col- 
orado, at  Dedication  ot  New  Buiid.ng 
at  Fit?:simons  General  Hospital,  Denver 
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HON,  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THF  HOU'^F  Oh    REPRESENTATIVES 

^'  '':(U:v   June  15.  194^ 

M;  LEWIt  Mr  Fpoaker,  oi:  W'  cnes- 
day  ut''  ''•■'■'  *'!■  I)tc>n,ber  3,  1941  4  days^ 
befoK  Pt  ai.  Harbor,  the  new  building  at 
PitZMir,.  n-  Gtnrral  H--r:*al  rf  United 
Statf>  Anv.y  Drnv. :  C'  >■  u:.^  formally 
dedicated  C>':  F:",-::ck  S.  Wright, 
then  commandine  f  f!;r.  :  <,{  the  hospital, 
and  Ma.!.  Cn  r.  Jarne-  C.  Magee,  Surgeon 
General  ot  \hv  Arn.y    •v.ie  in  charge  of 


the  df^ciicatiun  c  *.  n 
;,:,,.  I  -A  u-  a  n"::ab!''' 
other  .-^rmy  nffii  r-r:-: 
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sentativc-  <  f  a'.l  s  x-- 
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r,oi..t  s.  In  attend- 
cc'-:-.:i.)any  including 
p:^  -r ;nt'nt  Federal, 
,E-:  bui.::iess,  profes- 
i\ic  leaders;  repre- 
•  rvice  men's  organi- 
Denver  Chamber  of 


Commerce  ana  c  1  other  group-  who  have 
shown  especMl  :r:h'rvM  in  ^h-  approve- 
ment and  er:'..^:r*  ■:■•■'■'  '"■  F:* ?>^:tv  r.s. 

T^i  those  who  thr^uphnut  many  years 
have  been  inierested  in  ihe  maintenance 
and  development  of  this  hospital,  it  has 
be*  ;i  a  source  of  :-a- ,:  f.iClion  that  this 
sp!ond:d  now  huocnr:,-— ''Trrbodyine  all 
mncirrn  imp:  rvor'f  r.u-—"  a^  ron:p.o'ed 
under  cr-^nUTiCt-   ]>i  m   peacetimes  I'/ru; 


belu:-,  liie  cosi  of  materials  and  of  con- 
struction had  risen  to  the  present  prac- 
tically prohibitive  heights.  Furthermore, 
this  new  building  was  fully  completed 
and  actually  in  operation  4  days  before 
the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  present  war 
caused  by  the  attack  by  the  Japanese  on 
Pearl  lErr.;  -    Ih-.  .  r.Ayev  7,  1941. 

At  ihi.s  ueGiOrtUoii  1  spoke  as  follows- 

General  Magee,  Colonel  Wright,  distin- 
guished guests,  citizens  of  Denver  and  Col- 
orado, we  all  rejoice.  I  beUeve,  in  the  com- 
pletion of  this  new  permanent  building  which 
Is  the  latest  word  in  hospital  planning  «nd 
construction.  The  largest  single  building  of 
any  kind  in  Colorado.  It  is  a  hospital  in  the 
United  States  which  embodies  all  the  latest 
Improvements  In  arrangement  and  in  equip- 
ment. Furthermore,  to  many  of  us  It  Is  the 
realization  of  our  dreams  and  plans  and  work 
of  many  years. 

Fitzsimons  General  Hospital  was  estab- 
lished during  the  World  War  of  1917-18  The 
ground  was  the  gift  of  many  citizens  of  Den- 
ver who  contributed  sums  large  and  small 
through  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  purchase  of  605  acres.  The  original 
so-called  semipermanent  buildings  were 
erected  with  money  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Fitzsimons  was 
the  largest  Army  hospital  In  the  United 
States.  It  performed  a  noteworthy  and  noble 
service  in  the  treatment  of  all  types  of  cases 
and  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis In  Denver  and  elsewhere  in  Colorado 
I  know  many  ex-service  men  with  arrested 
cases  of  tuberculosis  who  are  now  engaged 
In  useful  civil  occupations  who  owe  their 
recovery  of  relatively  good  health  to  having 
been  treated  at  Fitzsimons  Hospital. 

In  spite  of  this  record  of  service  and  also 
of  the  outstanding  record  of  low  cost  of  treat- 
ment per  patient  per  day,  there  were  some  in 
the  Congress  and  elsewhere  who  advocated, 
in  the  depth  of  the  depression  early  in  the 
1930's,  that  this  hospital  be  closed  and  that 
the  patients  be  distributed  to  other  parts 
of  the  country.  This  proposal  was  not  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  th'  M  bers  of  the 
Congress,  nor  by  the  Feder.  P  .rd  of  Hos- 
pitalization, nor  by  Mr  Lewis  W.  Douglas, 
then  Director  of  the  Budget,  nor  by  Gen, 
Douglas  MacArthur.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
from  1930  until  1935,  nor  by  O.  n  M.-.Un 
Craig  who  succeeded  General  M.  .\:0  .  in 
1935.  nor  by  President  Roosevelt. 

I  shall  pass  lightly  over  many  exciting  epi- 
sodes during  the  anxious  days  and  nlehts  be- 
tween 1933  and  1936.  None  of  the  Influential 
persons  who  actively  advocated  abandonment 
of  Fitzsimons  are  now  connected  with  the 
Government.  But  ajl  friends  of  Fitzsimons 
Hospital  should  ever  cherish  with  deepest 
appreciation  the  support  and  encouragement 
given  by  practically  all  citizens  of  Denver, 
by  our  Colorado  General  Assembly,  by  our 
State  and  city  officials,  by  the  Denver  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  other  civic  organiza- 
tions, by  all  our  ex-eervice  men's  organiza- 
t;.:.-  V-r.  i'::  (.:.  :v  newspapers — the  H  ■•  kv 
M'  l::-0,..i.  Nl-a.-:  tiiid  the  Denver  Peso  :>:.c 
by  (  ;i  weekly  papers  in  Denver  and  else- 
where Hi  Colorado. 

Early  one  day  during  the  crisis  when  the 
question  of  abandoning  the  hospital  was  In 
the  balance,  a  message  was  received  by  me. 
-h:  u  ;.  -l.t-  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
LX:.\er  T\^i.  that  it  was  believed  that  a  hos- 
pital train  had  been  or  was  about  to  be  dis- 
patched to  Denver  to  evacuate  patients  at 
Fitzsimons  and  to  distribute  them  to  vari- 
ous other  parts  of  the  country.  Immedi- 
ately I  went  to  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  from  v,>.f*r,  :,.-  urgent  messac-  ui- 
sent  to  General  M^cAiihur,  the  Chief  cl  ^  al 
who  doubtless  communicated  with  the  White 
Hotise.  PrrFfT.*'-  I  v\<:  assured  that  the 
evacuation  <:  F::-.-,:i.  .-  would  nc;  iiK. 
patce.     It    never    u.d.     Turee    or    f  -.u    t-./,^Ta 
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aftrr  the  first  warning;  mes^a^f 
•    tcl^ram    to    the    Mime    etT°<  ■ 
another     source      T^06*■     ?•    .- 
between  receipt  of  the  tii -.i  .n  _; 
Mcund  warning  message,  were  p^cious.  per- 
haps ctuctal 

Throui^h  a  misunderstanding 
facts,  a  sub~oTnmlttee  of  th^  A; 
Ccmmittee  of  the  House  r-t  Hfitf 
inserted,  in  a  War  Department  a  )propria*.ic:i 
b:l].  a  proviso  to  the  item  lor  tKe  t<jT\*truc- 
tion  and  repair  of  hospitals  ..■  read  as 
follows . 

"No  part  of  this  cr  any  other  i  ;  nation 
contained  in  th.5  act  shall  be  av<, .  abU'  for  any 
expanse  on  account  of  the  Fitz5  mons  Gen- 
eral Hospital  beyond  st!ch  an  amount  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  care  of  such  hospital  on 
a  bare  maintenance  basis." 

We  should  be  forever  gratef  xl  to  those 
Members  of  the  Hou>e  of  Representatives  who 
on  March  8,  1934.  successfully  supported  my 
motion  to  strike  from  the  bill  the  proviso 
above  quoted,  and  tu  add  tSO  385  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  the  Bulget  to  save 
Fitz'lmom  Hospital 

Words  cannot  adequately  express  the  praise 
and  gratitude  due  for  the  unittd  loyal  and 
effective  »upport  of  all  other  mei  i^bers  of  the 
r  >lor»ido  delecati.in  in  thc^e  ddkult  days — 


Senator*   Edward    P     C 
Adau'.t.  C\m«r«s«.me«»  I 
A  liartlit   «ud  >ie«t  C  > 
*♦  ralltd  »u  a  tk»<w  *  t- 

tW  n««^  M\>ar 

«hT  a  '->.  b-'i     •   -'.v'      ■  ■   ■ 
and  !M»W     •  Th»  !»- 
m*  to  fi\  to  Ht»«nv, 
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b\»t  t"n^  gvi- 

hi>fpital   Defter* 

after  mak- 

3tate  Hnu-e. 

abnit    the 


Itiff  anyway  I  vi*it«Ht  that 
and  I  »%nt  to  <*e  it  aRaii\  S^ 
Inn  h»»  speech  in  Irvint  ot  the 
he  drove  to  thj.*  ha«plt«l  and 
grounds  and  Mopjied  his  car  r..  '  many  feet 
from  where  we  now  are  H  k  i  many 
questions  of  me.  of  Col  Cmi;  ..  :)  ii...k.  then 
commanding  officer  and  of  others  Shortly 
before  starting  back  to  'own.  he  made  a  short 
talk  which  was  carried  by  radio  into  every 
ward  and  to  every  bedside  In  ihe  hosp.tal. 
End  brotight  joy  to  the  bedrlddi  n  as  well  as 
to  the  hundreds  of  patients  wh  )  were  gath- 
ered in  the  warm  sunshine  outs  de.  In  sub- 
stance he  said  that.  4  years  before,  when  he 
had  previously  visited  Denver,  th  fre  was  some 
talk  of  abandoning  Fitzsimons  but  that  as 
lonjj  as  he  was  President  of  the  I'nited  States 
It  would  remain  in  operalioii  And  it  has 
and  will. 

And    JO    Fitzsimons    was    denr.itely    saved 
from   abandonment. 

But  there  st.U  remained  the 
how  to  secure  the  new  and 
facilities,  the  lack  of  which  had  )een  stressed 
by  those  who  had  adv^nrated  abt  ndonlng  the 
hospital. 

Under  a  United  States  statute  Enacted  since 
the  World  War  of  1917  18.  it  Is  lequired  that 
before  any  r>ermanent  building  c  ui  be  erected 
with  Federal  money  the  title  to  ^^e  land  must 
be  vested  in  fee  in  the  Un; 
iially  the  Government  had 
leas*  on  the  Fitzsimor>  -  - 
title  was  held  in  trtist  b>  li. 
of  Commerce  to  revert 
numerous  orlt;inal  ccn- 
should  ever  cease  to  b» 
ment  hospital  In  ant: 
new  jjermanep.t  huildiiif 
ance  of  thf  a  : :.'  ■  C> 
States  and  of  Mi  Ta>  : 
Federal  district  atturi;*- 
ber  of  r  ,:r.:r. .■:'••■  'a  h  . 
tlve  in  .1.;  rr.i"  ■■.'■>  rf'. 
Undertook  and  i  :i  n-' 
expensive  tob  r  .»».::, 
Ing  It  i:i  (''^•~-  -•■•']^  '•  ■  .   ' 
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•-■■-.  :;.e  Public 
vtion  Act  of 
r,  of  the  In- 
A  -5  then  also 
<s  Adminls- 
-r  r..  .  !:.  :■  ^  .  .  r^  '  !  f  ^  681.250  for 
■l.p  rr*  building,  for  which  plans  were  then 
■>:/;-  xn  Thereafter,  as  foon  as  practlca- 
Mr'  ;.  :•  -  the  law.  contracts  were  let  and 
wr.-;  '."in  Let  me  emphasize  that  these 
corr  .1  -  were  let  liefore  the  cost  of  materials 
i:.  i  JU6 true t ion  had  risen  to  their  present 
,1.::.  ?t  prohibitive  heights.  Under  the  care- 
ful supervision  of  Col  Carl  H  Jabelonsky. 
one  of  the  ablest  officers  In  the  Construction 
Division  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the 
work  was  carried  on  to  completion  To  him 
IS  due  preat  praise  and  credit. 

In  this  successful  effort  to  secure  a  perma- 
nent new  building,  which  is  now  the  splendid 
realization  we  see  before  us.  so  many  persons 
contributed  that  it  is  not  practicable  even 
to  name  them  all.  However.  I  believe  it  is 
fitting  at  this  time  to  refer  to  some  of  these 
officials  in  Washiiigton  and  Denver,  in  addi- 
tion to  th'j^e  already  mentioned,  whose  co- 
operation and  helpfulness  with  Fitzsimons' 
problems  during  the  past  several  years  have 
been  particularly  outstanding 

As  above  indicated.  President  Roosevelt  ha* 

always  been  interested  iu  the  hospital     This 

w    i»i<i»..    true    a^   previousJy   s'ated    of   Gen 

v^  kt;CArthv»r    Ch»el\f  Staff    1<KJCV  3kV 

u    Nialui  CirtVii    *hv^  ^rved  a*  CUxM  v4 

a»  v4  ^l**  A!«v\  Uv^W  XWkA  K.  \!jk3W   v4  >*)kj 

<Nr»i  ^^M>u\A  Uv-  **»»♦  jvw^s-sl;   v^l  Mai   Wmx 

wnU  \>t  M\*  Ann\  «h>>i  »»  *i<h  v«»  t.^Uv  «Nf 
l>"4  Onm^U  b  »»>< k  nvrw«r  <^M««^a^,d^^^  v>f» 
fix-**-  <>l  IhiK  homMUl  Br»jt  tVn  r<*nk  T 
Wme*.  AdmU\i^;tAtor  ot  V^pIt^isW  Affair*  has 
«lwa>T<  b*-rt\  <>rvoperatl\"«'  Un«tlhted  pr«l»  is 
due  to  Col  Ftedei'ck  Starr  Wright,  the  prw* 
enl  commandlne  officer,  who  for  several  year? 
before  l)ein^  put  in  command,  shelved  vmder 
Colonel  Buck  and  who  has  always  been  un- 
tiring and  most  efficient  Tlieie  have  been 
many  others  who  have  been  most  Industrious 
and  effective  in  the  development  of  the  hos- 
pital I  am  able  to  name  only  a  few:  The 
late  MaJ  Gen  Adna  R  Chaffee,  when  Chief 
of  the  Budget  and  Legislative  Division  of  the 
General  Staff,  and  several  other  members  of 
the  General  Staff,  including  Col  Arthur  R. 
Wilson  and  Col  Wilton  B  Persoiis;  Brig  Gen. 
A  Owen  Seaman,  head  of  the  construction 
division  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  his 
successor.  Gen  Charles  D.  Hartman;  and  the 
Honorable  Harold  L  Ickes.  then  Public  Works 
Administrator  A  special  word  of  praise 
should  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  very  efiacient 
staffs  of  all  of  these  persons  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  Fitzsimons 

Deep  appreciation  is  also  due  to  members 
of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee,  sev- 
eral of  whom,  headed  by  their  then  chair- 
man— who  is  now  Senator  Lister  Hill,  of 
AiatMima — personally  inspected  the  hospital; 
to  these  powerful  and  influential  friends  on 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  headed 
by  our  now  lamented  Edward  T  Taylor,  of 
Colorado;  to  Senator  Alva  B  Adams,  of  Colo- 
rado, who.  occupying  a  key  position  on  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  was  always 
helpful,  but  whose  sudden  and  untimely 
cl-ath  only  day  before  yesterday  has  sad- 
dened us  all;  and  Anally  to  the  entire  Colo- 
rado delegation,  past  and  present.  In  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  each  and  all  of  whom 
tiadly  responded  whenever  help  was  needed 

This  was  indeed  an  achievement  not  of  one 
man.  but  of  many. 

We  should  always  remember  that  for  this 
most  important  addition  to  Fitzsimons  we 
are  primarily  indebted  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  acting  through  the  Congress 

General  Magee  and  Colonel  Wright,  this 
bu:'.ding.  which  we  are  dedicating  this  after- 
r.cor.  IS  now  in  your  able  charge.  Under 
y   j:    ^    pervisiou  and  managemeut  and  with 


the  help  ol  your  efficient  ."  h:T  v  u  w;;  I  r.m 
siue,  continue  the  high  tradr  .an.-,  :  crv:  ► 
that  Fitzsimons  Hospital  lon*i  a.uce  'x  ::  ,i;  l 
has  ever  maintained — traditions  of  al.t.  .i  - 
ing  suffering,  of  healing  the  Injured,  of  re- 
storing the  sick  to  health — a  noble  mission  of 
helpfulness  and  mercy 


Th"  (lowrnor  ot  Vermont  Speaks  — 
M  ipU  .'>iii.;ar  Present  Rationing  Due 
fi)    Fiiiiirr    lit    Administration    To    Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HUN.  IHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2.  1942 

Mr.     PLUMLEY      M       Speaker,    the 

O.  P.  A.  IS  so  busy  trying  lo  save  itself  and 

I   its  jobs  that  ii  foigets  the  people  and 

I  their  neces&itie*.    This  war  cannot   be 

^-on  if  the  pMHfki*  M^  ck|Mnv«<)  ol  every 

opportunity  t«  Mom  «  «mW  vn  which  to 

I  Uw  «iHl  With  whteh  to  boy  tteuncb  an<l 

<itAn\p.^  *t><l  p«y  t*w*  *«<!  th*t  ts  «U  ihwY 

»>  to  u 

IIIIMIt,«llAMlElUMil«M»r  ^!^k<rn 

fHth  V«tW««W^  to  Mi«l»  ^  H'  IT  l« 

A  p^ntAl  5Ub$t4tut«  for  rmtiot^t^  !;u«Ar, 
Would  not  you  tliln^t  thr>  o  P  A  or^uld 
decide  tn.stde  6  wtn^k.s  what  to  do  to  help 
the  people ■>  Now  I  Just  ask  you.  would 
you  not? 

These  things  are  what  should  give  the 
people  concern,  for  except  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  dictatorial  "No."  as  an  evi- 
dence of  authority  in  the  premises,  no 
real  constiuctive  action  has  been  taken 
otherwise  than  dictator'^ Uy  by  anybody 
save  the  people  themselves. 

New  Deal  Democrats  and  those  inter- 
ested in  the  reestablishment  of  N.  I. 
R.  A.  will  disagree,  but  the  facts  confute 
them. 

If  there  is  the  gas  and  rubber  short- 
age complained  of  then  nobody  except 
those  who  should  have  prepared  for  and 
against  such  a  situation  are  to  blame,  for 
the  money  to  take  care  of  reasonable  pre- 
paredness against  such  a  contingency 
was  appropriated  long  ago  by  Congress. 
The  record  proves  it. 

After  all  the  hullabaloo  is  over  the  peo- 
ple will  find  that  Congress  has  tried  its 
best  to  avoid  these  situations;  has  under- 
taken to  make  it  possible  to  have  rubber, 
gas.  synthetic  rubber,  plenty  of  sugar, 
and  a  hundred  other  things,  but  the  ad- 
ministration has  failed,  woefully — and 
there  is  and  can  be  no  alibi. 

So  listen  to  what  Crovernor  Wills,  of 
Vermont,  says  with  respect  to  trying  to 
help  out  the  superinduced  sugar  ration- 
ing situation,  namely: 

GOVERNOR  DEM.^NDS  OFFICE  OF  PRICF   ''•.»!  MSTR.A- 

TTON      MAPLE     RULING C.\LLS      F    R      LF.CISlON 

BEFORE    rARMERS    GIT    THEIR    SUGAR    GROVES 

MoNTPEi-iER — Declaring  that  the  "farmers 
of  our  State  through  discouragement  are 
cutting  their  maple  trees  for  lur:.^^-r  nnd 
going  out  of  the  maple  business  fnr  >:i  tt"  "  " 
Gov.  William  H.  Wills  Tuesdnv    A.rid  Ltv^u 
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Henderson  demanding  an  Immediate  decision 
on  the  maple  Industry's  appeal  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  price  ceiling  order. 

A  committee  named  by  Agriculture  Com- 
missioner E.  H.  Jones  conferred  In  Washing- 
ton June  5  with  OfBce  of  Price  Administration 
officials  and  said  it  was  promised  an  early 
ruling. 

"We  cannC^  afford  to  lose  out  maple  indus- 
try." Wills"  message  read  "The  situation  is 
serious  and  It  Is  Important  that  a  decision 
be  rendered  at  once." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  once!  Thirty  days 
have  gone.  Can  you  fool  all  the  people 
all  of  the  time? 


I'nion    Security     Decisions    of    National 
War  Labor  Board 
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Boat  a. 

TheiT  b'  ;:iv  t>^  .1 
weif  oixit  rcu  '.,  b'  i 
as  follows 

tJNION     ACCOUNTINO 

The  Issue  of  union  security  has  seemingly 
raised  Its  head  again  in  the  case  of  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  of  Peoria,  111.  The 
word  seemingly  Is  used  advisedly  becatise  it 
is  not  the  question  of  union  security  that  is 
of  primary  concern  at  the  moment,  but  a 
cljsely  related  Issue  of  union  responsibility. 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham,  a  public  representative 
on  the  War  Labor  Board,  points  out  that  the 
maintenance  of  membership  clause,  al- 
though rejected  by  employer  members  of  the 
Board  in  the  present  instance.  Is  "identical 
with  that  voted  for  by  half  the  employer 
members  participating  in  two  previous  cases, 
the  majority  of  the  employers  participating 
In  another  case,  and  cH  of  the  employers 
voting  In  the  Phelps-Dodge  case." 

It  Is  fair  to  assume  that  this  series  of  de- 
ci.<?ions  has  established  the  principle  of  union 
security  (maintenance  of  membership). 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  employer  members  of  the  War  Labcr 
Board  who  dissented  from  the  majority  in 
the  Peoria  case.  Therefore  they  add.  and 
with  good  reason,  that  If  unions  are  to  be 
protected  against  loss  of  dues-paying  mem- 
bers, the  vmlons  In  turn  should  be  held  to  a 
strict  accounting.  Specifically,  they  demand 
that  the  unions  furnish  the  War  Labor  Board 
twice  yearly  with  a  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditures,  amount  of  dues,  Initiation  fees, 
names  of  officers,  etc. 

Unquestionably,  a  financial  accounting 
should  be  required  of  the  unions  by  law.  and 
the  data  should  t>e  made  a  matter  of  public 
record.  But  it  is  not  the  function  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  to  insist  upon  such  an  ac- 
counting. That  is  a  matter  calling  for  legis- 
lative action  The  dl5.=?nt  of  the  employer 
representatives    in    the    present   case    serves 


chiefly  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  pass  legislation  holding 
unions  to  strict  accountability  for  the  col- 
lection and  expenditure  of  funds. 

Nevertheles?.  the  employers'  tactics  are 
open  to  criticism  because  they  are  likely  to 
reopen  questions  relating  to  union  security 
at  a  critical  moment  when  the  so-calkd  Little 
Steel  case  Is  before  the  War  Labor  Board  for 
decision.  The  Board  has  tried  hard  to  dis- 
pose of  this  difficult  problem  by  means  of  a 
compromise  formula  that  employers  could — 
and  have — -accepted.  It  might  lead  to  serious 
labor  disturbances  and  might  gain  for  em- 
ployer representatires  an  unenviable  reputa- 
tion for  obstructing  peaceful  settlements  of 
disputes  if  this  question  is  linlced  with 
another  controversial  issue  which  is  not  a 
proper  concern  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 

UNION  SECUHrrY 

riie  fact-finding  panel  set  up  to  Investigate 
the  dispute  between  four  Little  Steel  com- 
panies and  the  United  Steel  Wcrlcers  of  I 
America  (C  I.  O  )  dealt  not  only  with  de-  I 
mands  for  wage  incrra.'^o"  but  with  the  ques- 
tion of  union  secui  tv  Only  the  wage  de- 
r^.  I'.id  present  n  f.^Sy  controversial  Issue 
hi  pr-sent.  .nlth  ■:;..■!  ;i  short  time  apro  dis- 
putes over  u:       ,-   -«■•■•,;•    ;■-    .v.,  ■:,:■••'    ■;.!■    ■■^:  rl- 

•^      '!•>        I  Of  vice  for  protecting  lab^vr  uukmis 

!•.„■■••     ^  Hi,  ,.-.N->~    ^«.:'haut   KOttXX  »0  fM 

.;-  ■  :■■,.:   ..>    :  .    vn>>0«   !4^0l|^ 

K  M-   T-.  .■  ^t      <vviktym««M« 

.     ■■    :^  -.-v. -■-,-■         ^       -v    tVikX-*   !»«• 

^  ^-•^  ■   a«^  wx>^■■■  ••■... .:<ty-    Tlmt  Hh 

«      s  V   •.    . '      ;x    ^v«  ^xn  *  uu>vM\  «W"^  r<fr.-,M» 

,,v,  :■-■-,■•  ■  •  \m<KM^  >W  i^^-vl  ■■'.  '..'•5\f 
'•■       ■  ■  <      .V,  ■,•'.'  ■     ■      .■'     "i.      «    '  .■-. ■>     ,  ■       !^V«t 

•  ,  \i:...':_  w.-* ;..  ■■■  .-.  v,^-  ,  f.'|v'  .>••  ':.■  ;.N\n 
Uie  union  n,  ■  r;  i  r^  union  emploj-**  c«»m. 
prllrd  lo  reihiii  iu.*  memtxTship  ««  «  ct>ndi« 
n.  n  of  employment,  tn  the  pr«**nl  case, 
the  panel  sugpr^-  i  lirr,'  '  tt  the  malnte- 
nance-ol-nicmb  •-'  ;  u-  r.d  the  check- 
off to  assure  payment  ol  dues  ^hall  apply 
oti'v  tn  rmplo\ees  who  are  in  good  standing 
2  IV  f  k<  p'lhaps,  after  the  War  Labor  Board 
hands  down  its  rulings.  In  other  words, 
union  members  would  have  ample  opportu- 
nity to  resign  if  they  did  not  choose  to  ac- 
cept the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  mainte- 
nance-of-membership clause. 

In  the  case  of  the  four  Little  Steel  com- 
panies, the  fact-finding  report  notes  that 
about  30  percent  of  all  employees  have  re- 
fused to  join  the  union,  despite  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  in- 
dustry is.  therefore,  still  regarded  as  defi- 
nitely open  shop.  If  the  union-security  pro- 
posals are  accepted,  there  is  nothing  In  the 
arrangement  to  compel  these  outsiders  to 
join  the  union.  However,  those  employees 
electing  to  remain  or  to  become  union  mem- 
t)ers  must  remain  members  and  pay  dues 
in  order  to  retain  their  jobs  under  the  wage 
contract. 

In  peacetimes  strong  arguments  could  be 
advanced  against  a  measuie  of  this  sort. 
But  the  war  has  created  a  new  set  of  con- 
ditions calling  for  protection  against  union 
disintegration.  Pledged  to  avoid  strikes,  the 
unions  have  been  deprived  of  one  of  their 
chief  weapons  of  coercion,  and  it  is  not  so 
easy  as  formerly  to  maintain  their  hold  over 
members.  Since  the  administration  Is  com- 
mitted to  a  system  of  collective  bargaining, 
it  is  important  to  maintain  In  existence  a 
strong  representative  employee  organization 
to  see  that  the  terms  ol  contracts  are  car- 
ried out.  In  the  opinion  of  the  fact-finding 
panel,  union  security  makes  for  maintenance 
of  peaceful  relations  and  enables  union  offi- 
cials to  devote  more  time  to  elimination  of 
grievances  and  plans  lor  increasing  produc- 
tion. 
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Monday,  July  6  ilegislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  2>,  1942 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  an  editorial  entitled  "Sen- 
ator Chavez  and  the  Rv.-^  T=sue."  pub- 
lished in  the  Alamocord  N  \ip\.t  News 
of  June  29  R'4L'  *!  ::»•:'!  u.:;i  ;^  letter 
addressed  b.v  int  :;,  M:.  c.  W.  Morgan, 
of  the  Alamogordo  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  th*-  Utf^-r  w»^rf  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  tht'  ta  i>Kii    .i    tullows: 

Senatui    t";i\,u 
some  10  d-  *' 
cfuttinatio: 
•r*  Tlclinis  .1      1 
ot  tb«  poiitMx 

«!» iw  ttM"  nsv<v 

t*      "         "  .<     >.  ■ 
»v;" '  ;i  .     \    .  :   I  i:. 
t!..:-:     >.,..... 
KUbeicrv  lent .     >- 
nviiiig    that 

\\(  Cl  :.  :  v  hundred  Spanlsh-Amerlcau 
boys  H  H  -i:  ;;•  Spanish -Americans  have 
volun:   •     c.  :,e    hundreds       Thev    «r« 

fii:;:'  :-:,  lor  h  country  i;v  '  s  'v,.  ;:...;,,■■■  •  ■,■  i  'O 
;:•>■:-  I.:  -iTimlnates  agaii.-'  'i-f:  V  ::  s:;  :v 
and  I  know  that  this  is  i:  i        "i    :.  t.  f .  :i 

I  know  that  this  is  unJusL 

You  may  have  also  noted  that  the  Spanish- 
American  families  are  not  displaying  riot- 
ous efforts  to  gain  commlsslOTis  for  their 
youth — they  take  the  p  »  •  k  mostly. 
The  writer  has  been  clo.-i.y  ubsuc-ited  with 
many  Spanish-American  people  for  more 
than  50  years.  And  he  is  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  as  high  a  percentage  of 
them,  high-class  people  as  there  are,  of  the 
Anglos. 

And  coming  down  to  the  present  In  our 
own  community.  This  week  the  Alamogordo 
News  publishes  the  list  of  victory  council- 
men  named  for  the  10  districts  the  county 
of  Otero  Is  divided  into.  In  the  list  of  54 
counciimen  there  Is  just  one  Spanish-Amer- 
ican, with  another  half-way  between  the  two 
racial  groups.  This  is  the  list  of  victory 
counciimen  to  help  us  win  a  war  wherein 
the  chief  issue  on  last  analysis  is  a  super- 
exalted  racial  conceit — a  racial  delusion  of 
superiority  complex,  threatening  the  prrsent 
civilization.  Yet  we  seem  to  have  a  slight 
form  of  the  same  delusion  here  at  home. 

We  have  noted  the  same  complex  or  atti- 
tude in  many  of  the  selections  to  aid  the 
war  effort — the  Spanish-American  is  left 
out — often  an  air  of  social  prestige  seems 
to  be  mixed  up  with  it.  If  you  don't  beilcve 
this  we  will  loan  you  a  file  of  the  Alamogordo 
News. 

The  News  fs  not  making  these  criticLsms 
In  any  pique,  nor  to  spite  anyone,  nor  to 
advance  any  political  ambition  for  self  or 
anyone  else.     We  have  •  no  criticism  of  the 
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Otero  County  War  Board  personnel 
getber.   they   aeem    to    be   reiponaible 
rather  awkwaid  situation — at  least  It 
■o  to  US-     Neither  have  we  any  critlclstn 
the  54  victory  councllmen --they  are  al 
mpn     A'^fl  also  we  huvc  many  fine,  pat 
In  energetic  Spanish- American 

ai.'-;        ---  .i. 

We  emphasize  that  our  criticism  Is  lolely 
that  in  a  county  wherein  the  Spanish-/  mer- 
Ican  p<ipulation  Is  greater  than   the  A 
ai'.d   wherein   some  of   the   districts 
three-rirths     Spanish- American,     the 
County  War  Board  saw  fit  to  put  onli 
on  ths  list  of  victory  councllmen. 

Very  likely  the  News  will  be  crltlclzcid 
"drag^lnt?  out  the  race  Issue."  but  th. 
be  all  right.    An  editor's  chin  Is  alway. 
•o  hit  at  It 

In  the  meantime  we  congratulate 
Chavxz  for  navlng  the  Intestinal  fortl 
call  a  spade  a  spade — and  the  Senator 
he's  right. 

Mr    C     '.     y.   RG.AN 

Aiamogordo  Meus. 

Alamogordo.  N.  tiex 
DtAH  Mr  Mobgan:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  Alamognrdu  New?,  of  Thursday,  June 
29.  which  the  publishing  comf  :  y  a  4  /  )od 
enough  to  send  to  me  From  i;.~'  bL,::.  ;n  of 
my  heart,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  youi  edi- 
torial. Senator  Chk.-t-  t^  "r=  Race  Issv  e 
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The  only  race  ls-  .-  v 
my  public  utterance^  . 
American  race  issue.  I  .. 
Americanism  seriously  anil  ht-ifvp  'h.  the 
founders  of  our  country  ::.  .i:.-  wiiv-  -iiey 
said  when  they  wrote  the  blf.-  pd  r  •  ='  tu- 
*:-r.  ->r.d  the  Declarattnr-.  •  '  I--, ",.-.-.-!,■:  >;,| 

B-  ■  <  a  Democrat,  ra.--.:  u:  i-r  •.■."  :<  .itl- 
cal  tutelage  of  such  Democr.it-  i--  :  j  Ute 
Senator  A.  A  Jones.  Harvev  V  F-  .iis'ui. 
Erequiel    C     t"     Hi  i-      x     M 

John  Y    Hewut     >  _  u.'  ..i'-'  ■->■  -:.■>»  r>.  eat 
life   I    learned    to    appreciate 
Thomas     JelTer^ir;        'Equal 
•      •      •     speci.i.  pr  vil'jrs  to  none 
when  I  see  noble  American  prim  :•  >■ 
a«  those  enunciated  by  Jefferson,  cl.-r-  u 
by  un-American  acts  of  individuals.  I 
American,  would  be  derelict  in  my  du' 
A  citizen  and  a-  a  •-  .~tee  of  the  rights 
constituents  if  I  a.d   not  protest. 

I  want  to  quote  from  a  letter  writ'' 
cently  to  the  R  -a-;;  R*  r;i  b:*  wh:  ;»  t. 
never  publish*';  It  ■.^.l^  ■^:. ■•''-..  -- ,  hh 
American  aviation  cadet  u:  P  .  -:;  ^x'  ..  -lua, 
now  located  In  the  city  if  i:  •*•■  .  Ii  had 
reference  to  the  fact  that  he.  i:.  -  :),  a:  v 
"With  other  American  soldiers  of  d.Jer  •]■  r  - 
clal  extraction,  had  gone  to  the  mu:  ..  >. 
pool,  and  one  of  the  boys,  notwlthstajiaiiig 
the  fact  thta  he  waa  wearing  the  unifoi  m  of 
an  American  Gghting  man,  was  tolc!  •  i* 
"Mexican.^  are  not  allowed."  Be  It  si  '  > 
the  glory  and  the  Americanism  of  all  th^  sol- 
diers that  they  refused  to  go  In.  Nov,  to 
quote  from  the  mentioned  letter:  •"  Vhat 
bappeiis  here  is  a  disgrace  and  a  b'l"!:  pye 
on  Uncle  Sara  '  '  *  to  say  i  "  :^-  of 
the  good-i.  pxilicy.     Haven  t  yuu  peo- 

ple in  Rosa  .  i.'-ned  a  lesson;  isn't  that 
exactly  wh-  fighting  Hitler;  isn't  that 

why  India  :  .  .-  a  to  cooperate  with  Eng- 
land: isn't  that  why  wr  are  flgh'ing  the  Taps; 
would  you  pin  a  symbol  on  us  as  they  co  on 
the  Jews  In  Europe  and  humiliate  us;  lon't 
you  people  believe  In  what  America  stands 
Xcr:-' 

That  Is  the  point  that  I  was  d..~cu^ing 
with  the  League  cf  United  Latin  Ame  icau 
Clttsens.  Speaking  of  civic  \Trtue.  I  have 
always  tried  to  believe  that  the  New  M -xico 
press  m  general  was  and  is  inci*  p-:.  lent; 
they  ccmplam  of  the  fact  that  t;.t>  :;-  ?.-:.s 
follow  individuals  'blindly,'  a:.  J  d  r.  i  ^  :y 
enough  attentun  to  the  Inteie.--^  ■  I'r.' 
State,    to   the   taxpayers,   and  to   st  It 

was  that  prtnc'.ple  that  I  tried  •■  .::.  rt  - 
upon  my  hsteners.  and.  without  l>  •.  ^^  >:  I 
Xeel  that  I  succeeded     I  told  them    M.-    Mor- 


gan, that  it  waa  their  duty,  as  citizens,  to  In- 
vestigate the  names  of.  and  vote  for  those 
candidates  who  would  carry  out  the  principles 
of  Americanism:  that  they  had  a  right  to  ask 
a  Chavez,  a  Hatch,  an  Anderson,  or  a  Demp- 
sey.  or  any  ether  candidate.  Just  where  he 
stood  on  matters  of  Americanism— to  ask 
whether  they  believe  that  the  Constitution 
was  written  to  be  applicable  to  one  racial 
group  and  not  to  another,  because  you  know 
and  I  know  that  this  is  a  Government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men.  Because  I  dare  to  ask 
that  the  schools  in  Rio  Arriba  and  Taos  Coun- 
ties be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  those 
In  the  highest-standing  county  In  the  State, 
I  am  accused  of  positing  a  race  question. 
There  la  but  one  race  question  which  elicits 
my  interest  and  sentiments:  The  American 
race  question. 

Wouldn't  It  be  better  for  all  of  us  If  the 
standards  of  living  throughout  the  State 
were  raised  to  a  level  of  equality?  Wouldn't 
It  lie  better  for  the  State  If  every  child  could 
learn  to  speak  English  correctly,  and  If  the 
parent  were  able  to  command  a  wage  suffi- 
cient to  raise  his  family  In  harmony  with 
American  living  standards? 

Knowing  that  you  feel  the  way  I  do  about 
these  matters,  I  am  not  one  bit  surprised  by 
your  editorial.  Glory  to  you  for  haying  the 
fortitude  to  speak  up. 

A  man's  political  and  social  philosophy  Is 
best  narrated  by  his  personal  and  official 
actions.  It  is  with  this  notion  that  I  beg 
your  Indulgence  to  speak  a  little  about  my- 
self. 

I  was  twrn  In  the  little  town  of  Lcs  Chavez 
In  Valencia  County.  Los  Chavez  being  a 
Spanish -speaking  community,  and  In  those 
days  without  any  schools,  my  father  realized 
the  necessity  of  getting  us  children  out  of 
there  to  some  place  where  we  could  get  In- 
struction and  learn  the  language  of  the 
1  .:.  -V  Ar  und  1896  or  1897.  as  I  recall, 
i.'  -t  .  .  :.;-  J7  cows  and  the  rest  of  his  prop- 
erty and  moved  to  Albuquerque.  Remem- 
ber, none  of  us  could  speak  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish, and  the  only  reason  for  moving  was  to 
I  learn  this  lar.ri.age.  Dad  located  hia  family 
In  the  tcAi:  :  Barelas,  adjoining  the  city  of 
All  jquerque.  I  remember  him  walking  us 
a:  _.i,d  the  city  of  Albuquerque,  showing  us 
a  schoolhouse  for  the  first  time  In  our  lives — 
the  old  Third  Ward.  It  proved  to  be  too  tar 
away  from  where  we  lived,  so  the  next  best 
thing  to  do.  Inasmuch  as  Barelas  did  not  have 
a  public  school,  was  to  accept  the  gracious 
offer  of  a  little  Presbyterian  miss. on  school 
located  in  the  neighborhood.  I  know  that 
you  have  had  thrills  at  given  points  In  your 
life,  and  so  have  I,  but  never  again  do  I 
expect  to  experience  such  a  feeling  of  exalta- 
tion as  when  my  dad  took  us  to  school  at 
the  mission.  Under  the  direction  of  a  Miss 
McCuUough  and  a  Miss  Milllcan.  I  learned 
my  flrst  words  in  English,  and  I  shall  always 
thank  not  only  tJiose  dear  women  but  also 
the  Presbyterian  Church  that  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  attend  school.  Dad  insisted  on  the 
youngsters  going  to  school.  Thanks  alone 
would  constitute  the  weakest  manifestation 
cf  that  gratitude  which  we,  his  children,  feel 
toward  him 

My  contacts  with  people  in  general,  and 
with  English-speaklr.g  youngsters  in  particu- 
lar, started  early  In  life.  I  experienced  the 
life  of  the  average  American  boy,  meeting 
and  mingling  with  all  kinds  and  classes  cf 
humanity.  I  early  engendered  an  admiration 
and  respect  for  the  country  which  had  such 
a  Constitution  and  such  laws  which  made  It 
possible  for  everyone  to  enjoy  equal  oppor- 
tunities and  prlviletres.  I  always  respected 
this  Ideal. 

Ever  since  I  have  tieen  In  Congress  I  ha\e 
tried  to  carry  out  that  Idea  In  its  entirety. 
For  Instance,  in  making  appointments  to 
West  Point  and  Ani.apolis,  I  have  selected 
\':r£::l  Lusk,  Tom  Coleman,  young  Lemon 
f-  m  Carrlzoso,  StapUiton  from  Albuquerque. 
Re  ■•  from  Las  Vegas  Cloman  from  Carlsbad, 
H^  I   11.   Conarty.   and   many   others.    I  have 


also  appointed  Krisberg,  of  Jewish  descent; 
John  Matthews,  of  Greek  descent;  Cazzofa 
and  Bernardl.  of  Italian  extraction;  Rod- 
riguez. Montoya,  and  Chavez,  of  Spanish  or 
Mexican  ancestry:  Clancy.  Kilkenny,  and 
Ryan,  of  Irish  forebears.  And  to  other 
cfflces  I  have  recommended  Americans  cf 
Assyrian,  Polish,  Australian,  and  Russian 
descent,  and  they  have  been  appointed  I 
didn't  Inquire  Into  their  ancestry;  my  only 
concern  was  that  they  be  Americans  who  be- 
lieved in  the  ideals  and  traditions  of  America. 

Any  casualty  list  tells  the  best  tale  Look 
at  the  names.  See  who  has  suffered  and  died 
for  their  country.  Why  shouldn't  I  demand 
that  the  parent.s,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
friends  of  those  who  make  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice get  a  square- deal  In  this  country? 

I  owe  allegiance  to  no  other  country  than 
Uncle  Sam's.  Of  course.  I  want  this  country 
to  get  along  with  Its  neighbors.  I  have  done 
my  best  to  prove  to  the  people  south  of  the 
border  that  democracy  can  work  and  will 
work,  but  It  Is  tremendously  difficult  to  con- 
vince them  of  our  sincerity  of  purpose  when 
they  know  that  right  across  the  border  In- 
discretions and  foolishness,  such  as  you  men- 
tion in  your  editorial,  take  place.  The  Axis 
Powers  are  most  anxious  to  take  advantage 
of  such  a  situation.  I  shall  give  you  an 
Instance: 

On  the  13th  of  February,  over  short-wave 
radio  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Director 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  I  broadcast  to 
South  America  It  had  a  reception  of  132 
stations.  I  told  the  people  south  of  the 
border,  clear  down  to  Patagonia,  of  the  sin- 
cere desire  of  this  Government  to  be  neigh- 
borly, and  of  the  opportunities  offered  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  our 
Constitution.  I  pointed  out  the  freedom  en- 
Joyed  by  everyone,  citing  my  own  case  as  an 
example:  that  nv  twlthstandlng  the  fact  that 
I  was  an  American  of  Spanish  extraction,  I 
had  through  the  processes  of  free  govern- 
ment been  able  to  achieve  a  seat  In  the 
United  States  Senate.  A  week  later  the  Ger- 
man radio  station  In  Berlin  answered  my 
speech.  It  is  "my  understanding  that  It  Is 
the  only  address  made  by  an  American  which 
has  been  answered  by  Berlin.  ETvldently  we 
stepped  on  their  toes.  Anyway,  Antonio 
Sorel,  commentator  for  the  German  radio 
station,  answered  point  by  point.  He  evi- 
dently knows  his  Southwest,  or  has  excellent 
sources  of  Information  concerning  It,  because 
he  brought  to  light  complaints  cf  the  treat- 
ment received  by  the  people  of  Spanish  de- 
scent In  the  Southwest,  and  called  attention 
to  the  lack  of  schools  for  them  and  the  little 
opportunity  they  have  of  social  or  working 
contact  with  the  English-speaking  people. 
He  also  stated  that  the  only  Jobs  they  were 
permitted  to  hold  were  menial  ones,  such  as 
those  of  cotton  pickers,  dish  washers,  and 
maids.  Of  course,  he  wasn't  entirely  correct. 
He  gave  isolated  cases,  but  It  is  isolated  cases 
(such  as  denying  an  American  soldier  the 
privilege  of  swimming  In  a  municipal  pool  or 
to  enter  a  restaurant)  which  gives  Germany 
an  opportunity  to  make  headway  with  her 
propaganda  In  South  America.  So  even  from 
this  angle  Americans  should  strive  to  check- 
mate the  Germans  by  trying  to  live  and  act 
In  an  American  way. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  I  have  made  myself 
clear,  toward  the  end  that  you  will  under- 
stand the  forces  that  are  responsible  for  my 
Ideology,  a  catalog  of  Ideas  which.  I  am  proud 
Indeed  to  say,  I  have  taken  In  whole  or  In 
part  from  the  pages  of  the  precious,  primi- 
tive documents  of  the  Republic — Americans 
all.  Irrespective  of  social  station,  political 
affiliation,  religious  conviction,  or  racial 
origin. 

Again  expressing  my  appreciation,  and 
with  kindest  personal  regards,  permit  me  to 
remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dennis  Chaviz, 
United  States  Senator. 
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■Address  by  Dr.  George  Barton  Cutten  Be- 
fore Northern  Baptist  Convention 
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HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  L^NITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  2),  1942 

Mr.  CAPPER  M:  President.  I  ask 
unaniniou.'-  cun.st.-rit  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  th?  Record  an  address  de- 
livered bv  Dr.  George  Barton  Cutten, 
presidcni  ut  Colgate  University.  Hamil- 
ton. N.  Y.,  at  the  Northern  Baptist  Con- 
vention at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  printed 
in  Progress  magazine  published  by  the 
International  Reform  Federation  of 
Washington.  Clinton  N.  Howard,  editor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WE  .\RE  AT  WAR 

(By  George  Barton  Cutten) 
We  are  at  war.  Alcohol  and  war  do  not  mix 
any  better  than  alcohol  and  gasoline.  Per- 
haps a  mere  voter  and  a  modest  taxpayer 
should  not  be  expected  to  bother  his  head 
about  the  conduct  of  the  war.  but  the  funda- 
mental strategy  seems  to  be  for  us  to  drink 
our  way  to  victory.  Is  this  to  ]?€  any  more 
successful  than  the  strategy  the  Washington 
officials  outlined  for  us  In  1932  when  we  were 
supposed  to  drink  our  way  to  sobriety? 

According  to  press  dispatches,  during  the 
77  days  of  prohibition  In  Honolulu  after  the 
Jap  attack  there  were  268  arrests,  an  average 
of  3  3  daily.  When  prohibition  was  discon- 
tinued by  military  order,  the  first  day  there 
were  17  men  and  5  women  convicted  of  drunk- 
enness, and  during  the  next  30  days  the 
average  number  of  arrests  was  over  21 — more 
than  6  times  the  average  during  the  77  days 
of  prohibition.  Barrooms,  taverns,  beer  halls, 
and  cocktail  lounge*  are  not  fitting  schools 
for  soldiers  who  have  a  world  war  on  their 
hands,  and  Army  officials  who  think  other- 
wise should  reassign  the  thinking  to  compe- 
tent heads.  Van  Loon  told  us  that  Singapore 
"maintains  a  set  of  barrooms  the  splendor  of 
which  Is  famous  all  over  the  Orient."  How 
much  this  had  to  do  with  the  collapse  of  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  East  has  not  yet  been  evalu- 
ated. 

The  American  Business  Men's  Research 
Foundation  not  long  ago  Issued  a  statement 
In  which  were  these  words :  "Beverage  alcohol 
has  played  an  amazing  part  in  undermining 
and  ultimately  bringing  about  the  defeat  of 
practically  every  nation  that  has  lost  the 
crucial  decision  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in 
conflict  with  other  people.  Liquor  has  de- 
feated more  men,  more  armies,  more  nations 
than  any  other  cause."  In  1925  the  famous 
French  editor,  Payot,  wrote:  "Alcoholism, 
under  the  indifferent  eye  of  the  authorities, 
Is  Indeed  destroying  the  nation."  As  recently 
as  the  French  debacle  the  verdict  of  the  gov- 
ernment was,  "Alcohol  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  French  Armies'  collapse,  and  the  worst  of 
France's  foyr  greatest  problems."  General 
Petaln,  with  tears  In  his  voice  if  not  In  his 
eyes,  said,  "Oiu  soldiers  were  drunk  and  could 
not  fight.  Since  the  victory  of  the  World  War 
the  spirit  of  pleasure,  of  riotous  living,  and 
drinking  has  prevailed  over  the  spirit  of  sac- 
rifice." France  was  at  that  time  consuming 
on  an  average  of  212  quarts  of  alcoholic  bever- 
age a  week  per  person,  the  largest  amount  of 
any  nation  In  the  world.  That  is  the  way 
Prance  drank  her  way  to  victory.  All  the 
great  nations  now  at  war.  with  the  single 
exception  of  our  own.  have  made  somewhat 


tira.-  .0  rt  kJulations  for  the  curtailment  of  the 
UM   '  !   1  •  .     rtge  alcohol. 

t:  ,  ;.,;,  after  the  election  In  1932,  the 
H;(v.ery  News  said.  "Not  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  the  youth  of  America  know  the 
taste  of  real  beer — we  must  educate  them  " 
The  Brewer's  Digest  for  May  1941.  enthused  In 
the  following  words: 

"One  of  the  finest  things  that  could  have 
happened  to  the  brewery  industry  was  the 
insistence  by   high   ranking  officers  to   make    1 
beer  available  at  Army  camps.  l 

"The  opportunity  presented  to  the  brewing 
Industry  by  this  measure  is  so  (jbvious  that 
It  Is  superfluous  to  go  Into  detail. 

"Here  Is  the  chance  for  brewers  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  beer  in  millions  of  young  men  who 
will  eventually  constitute  the  largest  beer- 
consuming  section  of  our  population." 

And  they  were  right.  Nothing  seems  to  be 
plainer  than  that  we  are  all-out  for  the 
brewers  and  distillers.  Every  large  Industry 
In  this  country  has  been  curtailed  except  the 
liquor  industry.  Cameras,  radio  sets,  and  fire- 
arms In  the  po.ssession  of  aliens,  about  which 
we  have  been  making  such  a  fuss,  might  do 
some  harm  to  our  war  effort,  but  how  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  liquor  interest 
which  is  not  only  not  hindered  but  actually 
encouraged.  Housewives  are  being  rationed  in 
sugar,  but  alcohol  Is  still  being  made  from 
sugar  or  molasses.  The  beer  and  whisky 
trucks  have  tire  priorities,  the  milk  delivery 
trucks  have  net.  Babies  In  the  home  can  be 
deprived  of  milk  and  sugar,  but  the  distillers 
go  blithely  on  their  way.  the  favored  children 
of  Washington.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly 
liquor's  favored  position  than  its  exemption 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food,  Dnig, 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

On  December  31,  1941,  there  were  over  511,- 
000,000  gallons  of  whisky  stocked  In  ware- 
houses in  this  country,  a  5  years'  supply. 
This  could  readily  be  redistilled  to  produce 
alcohol  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions, 
but  so  far  not  one  gallon  has  been  touched 
for  this  purpose.  Wc  are  sacrificing  our  en- 
ergy and  resources  to  build  ship?,  for  this  Is 
now  our  greatest  need.  Why  ships?  Well, 
for  one  thing,  to  send  grain  to  Great  Britain 
to  be  returned  to  us  as  Scotch  whisky.  Are 
we  Insane? 

Isn't  It  about  time  we  became  serious  about 
this  war?  Do  we  want  to  win  It,  or  do  we 
want  to  forget  about  It  In  a  national  drunken 
debauch?  Three  things  have  been  designated 
time  and  again  as  absolutely  essential  to  win- 
ning the  war.  What  are  they?  First,  the 
health  of  the  people,  second,  the  wealth  of 
the  people,  and  third,  the  morale  of  the 
people.    Let  us  look  at  them. 

Health:  One  medical  authority  In  this 
country  lists  our  five  most  serious  health 
problems  as:  Alcohol,  tuberculosis,  venereal 
disease,  cancer,  and  heart  trouble — and  be 
places  alcohol  first.  Isn't  that  somewhat  ex- 
treme? Not  at  all.  One  of  our  large  insur- 
ance companies  reports  that  during  the  last 
decade  rejections  for  heavy  alcoholic  Indul- 
gence have  increased  from  12  percent  to  34 
percent.  One-third  of  Insurable  men  and 
women  who  are  condemned  as  unsafe  risks 
for  Insurance,  are  rejected  because  of  drink. 
From  1932  to  1936,  the  first  4  years  of  repeal, 
rejections  by  one  company  on  account  of 
drinking  Increased  35  percent.  Insurance 
companies  are  hard-boiled  business  institu- 
tions, and  can't  afford  to  make  mistakes. 

But  this  is  not  all;  alcohol  is  not  oiJy  a 
serious  problem  in  Its  own  right,  but  two 
of  the  other  problems  are  aggravated  by  It. 
For  years  we  have  known  that  tuberculosis  Is 
made  more  dangerous  by  the  use  of  alcohol, 
and  some  physicians  say  that  as  many  as  90 
percent  of  venereal  infections  are  contracted 
when  under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  The 
New  York  State  Liquor  Authority  has  said. 
"The  more  alcohol,  the  more  syphilis." 

Alcohol  Is  a  serious  contributing  factor  to 
two  other  major  health  problems,  insanity 
and  accidents.  Psychiatrists  are  much  con- 
cerned  about  the  increasing   burden  which 


Insanity  ts  placing  upon  the  personnel  and 
finances  of  this  country.  More  beds  are  oc- 
cupied for  insane  patients  than  for  all  others 
combined.  Dr.  Dayton,  working  for  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  reported  that  20  per- 
cent of  the  mental  patients  of  the  United 
States  are  alcoholics.  In  some  cities  and 
some  States  the  percentage  is  much  higher. 
Forty  percent  of  the  admissions  to  Bellcvue 
are  alcoholics;  32  percent  of  the  male  ad- 
missions in  Massachusetts  are  connected  with 
alcoholism,  and  the  percentage  of  such  fe- 
male cases  is  rapidly  Increasing.  In  Call* 
fornia,  33  percent  of  admissions  to  their 
seven  mental  Institutions  are  alcoholic 
cases.  Mental  diseases,  due  to  alcoholism,  are 
steadily  increasing  to  the  highest  peak  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

One  need  scarcely  mention  the  matter  of 
alcohol  and  accidents,  especially  automobile 
accidents.  The  matter  has  become  so  seri- 
ous that  even  the  distillers  and  brewers, 
afraid  It  may  Interfere  with  their  business, 
are  advertising  and  advising  against  driving 
after  drinking.  Forty  thousand  persons  are 
killed  and  a  million  and  one-half  Injtired 
every  year  In  the  United  States  by  automo- 
bile accidents,  and  the  percentage  caused  bv 
drinking  Is  estimated  anywhere  from  40  per- 
cent of  these  down.  We  do  know  that  the 
number  of  deaths  and  accidents  varies  from 
year  to  year  with  the  amount  of  alcoholic 
beverages  consumed.  In  this  situation  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  a  single  individual  being 
drunk  and  unfit  for  duty:  this  Is  a  mecha- 
nized war,  and  men  must  handle  airplanes, 
ships,  tanks,  trucks,  and  Jeeps.  It  Is  not  only 
the  life  of  one  man  that  Is  In  Jeopardy  but 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  others  depend  upon 
his  clear  head  and  unclouded  Judgment. 

No  other  poison  causes  so  many  deaths  aa 
ethyl  alcohol.  It  Is  more  deadly  than  mor- 
phine, cocaine,  or  heroin,  or  all  combined. 
Alcohol  causes  more  deaths  than  any  one  of 
the  31  infectious  diseases,  some  of  which  In 
the  past  have  assumed  the  proportions  of 
plagues.  How  inhvunan  and  barbarous  we 
should  consider  the  Japs  if  they  distributed 
typhoid  or  tuberculosis  germs  among  our 
armies,  yet  we  license  men  to  distribute  al- 
coholic beverages  to  our  soldiers  and  even  to 
distribute  them  in  their  camps. 

Resistance  to  any  disease  is  dependent 
upon  good  nutrition,  and  no  sant  physician 
would  train  a  man  on  alcohol.  Since  the 
repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendment,  beer 
for  the  parents  has  been  substituted  for  milk 
for  the  children.  The  flrst  year  of  repeal 
milk  consumption  In  the  United  States 
dropped  37,000,000  quarts,  the  second  year 
59,000,000  quarts,  and  the  third  year 
69.000.000. 

Tlie  case  against  alcohol  medically  and 
BoclaUy  is  Just  as  strong  and  Just  as  clear 
as  the  case  against  opium.  The  discontin- 
uance of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  would  be  the 
greatest  advance  In  public  health  since  the 
application  of  the  bacteriological  origin  of 
disease.  The  insidlousness  of  Its  attack 
makes  alcohol  the  more  dangerous,  and  when 
30  percent  of  the  drinkers  become  addicts  we 
cannot  afford  to  trifle  with  It.  Nature  un- 
relentingly presents  her  bill. 

If  the  Nation  is  to  specialize  In  public 
health,  and  we  really  mean  It,  the  first  step 
is  clearly  Indicated.  If  our  soldiers  are  to  be 
physically  fit  that  step  becomes  not  only  ad- 
visable but  Imperative,  for  nil  .through  his- 
torical time  alcohol  and  venereal  disease  have 
[  been  the  twin  detriments  to  fitness  in  the 
armies  of  the  world.  You  can  repeal  the 
eighteenth  amendment,  but  you  cannot  re- 
peal the  effect  that  alcohol  and  venereal  dis- 
ease have  upon  the  human  body.  Further, 
nature  impolitely  disregards  the  authority 
of  Congress  when  the  latter  declares  that  3  J 
beer   Is  not  Intoxicating. 

Money:  Macauley  said  at  one  time:  "Even 
the  law  of  gravitation  would  be  brought  into 
dispute  were  there  a  pecuniary  Interest  In- 
volved,"    Nothing   shows    the    truth   of    this 
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statement  more  clearly  than  the  Ilquoi  traf- 
fic This  traiBc  Is  concerned  with  moi  ey  on 
one  side  and  on  the  other  with  the  heali  h  and 
live*  of  men.  their  morals  and  their  social 
standing,  the  food  and  clothlr  i-  '  heir 
children,   the  happiness  of  their   ;  life. 

their   intellectual    integrity,   and    U.elr    con- 
tribution to  their  country  In  time  of  prrll 
When  stated  thus  baldly  It  hardl;,      • 
alble    that    one    man    could    be    :  .\..; 

would  gamble  with  the  human  lives  and  In- 
tere.sts  of  his  fellows  to  that  exteni .  but 
there  are  «uch.  and  not  all  among  the  owest 
classes  either. 

The  story  of  the  rep)eal  of  the  ''.shU'enth 
amendment  In  thU  country  Is  abc  rdld 

a  tale  as  besmirches  the  pages  of  Uie  ;  .=tory 
of  any  country  at  any  time.  By  It,  faith 
in  ones  fellow  men  Is  rudely  shattered  and 
cur  reliance  in  men  of  big  business  has  re- 
ceived a  severe  shock  Fortunately  (nly  a 
portion  of  them  were  involved  It  seems 
that  about  250  of  this  country  s  proriinent 
capitalists  opposed  the  enforcement  o  Fed- 
eral laws  and  openly  rejoiced  In  the  success 
of  crime  and  lawlessness,  coerced  if  they  did 
not  bribe  legislators,  distributed  an  un- 
limited amount  of  propaganda  which  proved 
to  be  false,  made  promises  which  thei;  knew 
they  were  unable  to  fulfill.  In  order  tr  bring 
back  a  liquor  business  the  taxes  on  which 
they  thought  would  relieve  them  ol  their 
Income  taxes.  One  cf  them  testiflec  In  a 
congressional  hearing  that  "a  tax  ":  i  be«^r 
would  save  one  of  my  ccmpanie-   «  '        ; 

a    year."     By   comparison    with  .   s 

Iscariot.  who  soid  hLs  Lord  for  30  pieces  of 
silver,  was  a  mere  unsophisticated  novi:e  and 
Benedict  Arnold  was  a  loyal  patriot. 

or  course,  this  dream  was  never  realized. 
The  promises  they  made  to  each  other  were 
as  wild  and  as  undependable  as  the  premises 
they  made  to  the  pubhc  Liquor  prof  :s.  ex- 
cept to  the  manufacturers  and  dealers,  are 
always  wralthllke  phantoms  The  t»x  in- 
come promised  for  beer  alone  was  $1  0<0  000- 
000  It  has  never  reachec:  that  for 
hoUc  beverages,  but  let  us  take  th..  -  ^ 
for  a  round  number — this  the  total  m  the 
Income  side.  What  about  the  deb  t  side 
which  Is  not  so  loudly  advertised' 

The  American  people  pay  to  the  l.quor  deal- 
ers over  $4,000,000  000  a  year  for  lega  alco- 
holic beverages  Some  authorities  estimate 
that  nearly  as  much  Is  paid  for  illegal  liquor. 
Let  us  be  conservative  and  place  the  t  nal  at 
$5  000.000.000  The  liquor  dealers  collert  rev- 
enues from  their  customers  and  leave  society 
to  care  for  the  results,     Dr    H    M    F  < 

mental-hygiene  statistician  for  \  ^  V  < 
State  Department  of  Health,  est.mut«s  that 
the  economic  loss  to  the  Nation  of  thre  who 
have  Indulged  in  alcohol  sufflcienr' 
•nrested  for  Intoxication  Is  over  »5.0CC  ,ov  vOO 
iknnually.  In  addition  to  this  one  group  and 
this  one  Item,  are  the  economic  loss  of  the 
larger  group  who  drink  and  are  not  arrested, 
the  extra  cost  for  the  ptillce.  the  Jaiis.  the 
prisons,  the  courts,  the  insane  a.-v'.uni? 
hospitals,  the  accidents,  the  alec 
disease,  the  alcohol-induo»><i  t  •■ 
reckoned  at  an  addition.  * 
nually  These  three  Item.s.  uu  c  : 
estimated,  totnl  » 1 5.000,000.000  u 
N  n  9  wealth.  This  estimate  ;>  :  ■  i 
St  of  the  last  war  to  us.  a:.  :  .^ 
»  quarter  as  much  as  we  are  spending  yearly 
for  this  w.ir 

There    are    three    other    it    ,^ 
notice      Bootlegging     which    ;<;< 
have  killed,  is  still  verv  nnich   i;.'-     N 
•go  one  authorlt'    t      t   ■:,i-    •    .v    n 
Illegal  distiller*  tv.  cv.!;,  .»;...  .:.> 
•rament   has  licensed   atK>ut  a   ) 
plnces  to  sell   liquor  ard    'hrre    »         i 
thouMtnda  unliceii*eil       l^     h   v!.  i  r    a,"- 
foi  Irving  to  cut  t^  b^H>t  lectin. i!  u  i.ki   .:    >  v  <•  i 
of  whAt  It  Wtts  (luriii,(  pi.'tubitiun      >        .«.  >, 
with  on*  legal  liquor  d'«p<fu»«rv  for  r  ery  \H 
prmiuis,  u  our  m^Mt  lUvtnken  (t'aie  i\  i\«\im 
lltll  ov«f  'iih  gaUuiM  \4  aUHvlioUc  brjcratfV)! 
!»»(  pvrkun  per  year 
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When  sugar  Is  being  rationed  and  grain  Is 
wanted  by  a  starving:  world,  it  Is  noteworthy 
to  observe  that  In  1940.  2.000.000  tons  of  grain 
were  used  for  alcoholic  beverages,  and  over 
4,000.000  gallons  of  molasses. 

The  third  Item,  which  has  almost  if  not 
quite  taken  on  the  form  of  a  scandal  is  the 
liquor  advertising  cC'ered  to  every  magazine 
and  newspaper  which  will  accept  It,  For  this 
the  distillers  and  brewers  spend  at  least  $25.- 
000.000  yearly.  consld>?red  generally  as  a  polite 
form  rf  bribe  to  stif.e  any  opposition  which 
an  editorial  policy  might  dictate.  There  are 
still  prominent  maEazines  and  newspapers 
which  have  not  been  for  sale. 

The  liquor  traffic  is  one  of  our  most  serious 
financial  problems.  The  amount  spent  di- 
rectly for  liquor  yearly.  $5.000  000.000.  Is 
about  twice  as  much  as  we  spend  for  educa- 
tion of  all  kinds  for  all  the  people  in  the 
United  States,  including  Alaska.  If  there 
had  to  be  a  choice  made  between  national 
sobriety  and  national  revenue  every  patriot 
would  choose  the  former,  but  happily  they 
are  both  pulling  In  the  same  direction. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  war? 
Very  much,  according  to  the  Washington  au- 
thorities Every  newspaper,  every  radio  an- 
nouncement, everv  poster  and  handbill,  every 
civilian-defense  speaker  emphasizes  the  need 
for  money  to  win  the  war  We  are  even  tak- 
ing the  pennies  from  the  children  in  the 
kindergarten  to  buy  stamps,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  permitting  a  waste  of  $15,000- 

000  000  a  year,  which  contributes  only  to 
Inefficiency  and  degeneration  and  destruction. 

Morale,  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  mes- 
sage of  May  27.  1941.  used  these  words;  "De- 
fense today  means  more  than  fighting.  It 
means  morale,  civilian  as  well  as  military  "* 
Is  "Dutch  courage"  cur  ideal  of  morale  for 
an  American?  Is  a  drunken  man  our  pattern 
for  Army  or  civilian  morale?  Do  we  wish 
to  repeat  Prance's  mistake,  when  Petain's 
only  t-xcuse  for  the  collapse  in  French  morale 
was  that  the  soldiers  were  drunk?  Hitler's 
youth  are  forbidden  to  drink;  Japan,  some 
time  ago.  decreased  tlie  manufacture  of  alco- 
holic beverages  50  percent;  Russia  also  great- 
ly decreased  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages  On  the  other 
hand.  Germany  i.s  making  alcohol  available 
to  the  captive  nations  It  wishes  to  destroy. 
as  Japan  is  distnbuung  opium  among  the 
Chinese  When  we  provide  unlimited  alco- 
holic beverages  for  our  soldiers  as  well  as  for 
our  civilians,  and  whi?n  drunken  soldiers  and 
drunken  civilians  are  both  common  spec- 
tacles, doesn't  It  seem  as  though  we  had  owe 
wires  crossed? 

There  are  those  who  say.  "A  man  should 
know  when  he's  had  enough  "  In  reply  there 
are  two  things  to  be  said:  in  the  first  place, 
some  people  when  they've  had  enough  do  not 
know  anything;  in  the  second  place,  when  a 
man  has  had  a  drink  he  is  not  a  good  judge 
of  when  he  s  had  tnough,  and  the  more 
drinks  he  has.  the  poorer  is  his  Judgment. 
There  is  one  thing  upon  which  we'll  agree; 
the  morale  which  comes  out  of  a  bottle  Is  not 
the  morale  to  put  Into  a  battle.  No  officer 
ever  gave  a  wrong  command  because  he  re- 
mained sober. 

Isn't  the  drinking  of  liquor  a  personal  mat- 
ter and  shouldn't  cne  decide  for  himself 
•v'Mher   or   not   be   shall   drink?     Ho!     Hoi 

1  :,  t  the  buying  of  gasoline  a  personal  matter 
and  shouldn't  one  decide  for  himself  how 
much  he  shall  get?  Lsn't  It  a  personal  mat- 
ter whether  or  not  one  shall  have  sugar  In 
his  tea  or  coffee''  Isn't  It  a  personal  matter 
whether  rr  not  he  shall  light  his  home  when 
t  ^  >  .  >  There  are  no  personal  mattera 
'  •  -'  >-  but  drinking  has  never  been  one. 
A  ,  i".  r  which  I*  responsible  for  crime,  pov- 
t'iis  ;:  -a!",'v  ;\coid<>ntj  to  others,  shattered 
hon..  -  :;  ,  c'v  children,  disrupted  moral*. 
aud  countu  -.  .  r  kind«  of  so<m»1  degenera- 
Mon,  can  i  a  mere  personal  inrttier. 
and  SI.I  =  I  <  t'le  ran  hardly  make  such  « 
claim 

U  to  eounterbalance  Its  dwaatruus  oitecM, 
alcohol  could  Mdti  v>ne  Joi  ur  \\\ut  cif  courage, 
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ability,  skill,  or  manhood,  we  might  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  In  order  to  Increase  morale,  but 
unfortunately  all  the  results  are  on  one  side 
of  the  ledger,  and  the  effect  on  morale  Is 
destructive  and  annihilating.  A  sober  na- 
tion with  the  morale  born  of  clear  thinkln'?, 
determination,  and  cournge  can  eventually 
defeat  Hitler  and  the  Japs,  but  a  drunken 
nation  will  travel  through  the  slough  of 
despond  to  Inevitable  danger  of  defeat  Hit- 
ler or  Yamashita  Is  not  our  greatest  menace; 
If  we  can  defeat  the  enemy  within  cur  gates, 
we  can  lock  after  either  or  both  of  them. 

If  we  were  not  at  war.  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  would  not  remain  complacent  when 
the  health,  the  wealth,  the  morale,  the  mor- 
als, and  the  religious  life  of  people  are  In 
Jeopardy,  At  the  mercy  of  every  ijottle  of 
liquor  are  human  values  of  which  the  church 
is  supposed  to  be  the  guardian.  Are  we  no 
longer  Interested  In  these?  Have  we  abdl- 
catecV  as  the  heralds  of  salvation  and  Joined 
the  forces  of  destruction?  For  Just  what 
do  you  as  a  member  of  a  Baptist  church 
stand,  anyway? 

But  we  are  at  war!  We  are  facing  not  only 
a  moral  emergency  but  a  national  one  as  well. 
Let  us  act  grown  up  and  reasonable  and 
insist  that  the  Nation  shall  do  the  same.  The 
District  of  Columbia  drinks  four  times  as 
much  spirits  per  person  as  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  more  than  any  other  State  or 
Territory. 

Sometimes  I  have  suspected  that.  Is  it 
not  about  time  that  we  let  our  Congressmen 
know  that  if  that  is  what  Congress  stands 
for.  that  is  not  what  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
stands  for.  and  not  what  the  members  of  the 
Baptist  churches  stand  for.  Let  us  Insist 
that  the  military  camps  be  cleaned  up  and 
the  authority  of  the  Army  and  Nav7  be  used 
to  clean  up  adjacent  territory:  let  us  insist 
that  we  go  all  out  for  this  war  and  that  the 
liquor  Interests  be  no  longer  the  pet  of  our 
National  Government,  Let  vis  Insist  that  our 
Representatives  represent  us  and  not  the 
liquor  interests,  and  that  Government  con- 
trol of  liquor  means  the  control  of  the  liquor 
Interests  by  Congress  and  not  the  control  of 
Congress  by  the  liquor  Interests. 

Baptists  have  always  been  patriotic  and 
lo>al— we  still  are.  We  say  to  the  President 
and  Congress  that  we  will  give  our  money,  we 
will  give  our  time,  we  will  give  our  thought, 
we  will  make  every  sacrifice;  we  will  give  otir 
sons  and  we  will  give  ourselves  in  order  that 
this  war  may  be  fought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. But  we  Insist  that  when  our  sons 
go  Into  camp,  these  camps  be  no  longer  re- 
cruiting centers  for  beer  interests  and  liquor 
dealers,  but  that  they  be  clean  and  whole- 
Eome,  In  order  that  our  boys  may  give  their 
best  to  their  country;  and.  If  In  the  provi- 
dence of  God  they  are  called  to  fill  a  hero's 
grave,  that  they  may  go  down  to  that  end 
with  a  clean  breath  and  a  clear  head  as  befits 
the  men  fighting  in  a  righteous  cause  for  a 
self-respecting  Netlon. 


American  lH;nocrac\    -1942 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^!A'  KS 

h'lN   QUIRQI  H.  BENDER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rfci  i  i  -i    .  i  \  IIVE3 
Mondau.  July  «.  1942 

Mr.     BENDER.      M        >:  •  !;;    :.  !• 

leave  granted  to  extend  my  lemuK  :i 
the  RxcoRD.  I  include  the  follow:-.  :  i  i  i 
•ddress  delivered  by  me  on  Ju  \    i    i  i-i.' 

We   In   America   have  t*vei\  n.- 

proud  of  our  txuniry     We  air  j.i   uu  n  nur 

Kople.  provid  of  our  atrengih     But  we  m% 
guuuug  to  rec^igniae  that  our  »tr«)UNth  lar* 
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rles  with  it  major  responsibiliilea.  For  the 
gifts  of  our  tremendous  natural  resotirces 
we  are  not  responsible.  Only  a  kind  Provi- 
dence may  take  credit  for  these  blessings. 
But  v;-e  are  Justly  proud  of  the  use  to  which 
we  have  put  these  resources.  Other  nations 
have  been  blessed  with  vast  coal  deposits, 
with  huge  oil  reserves,  with  the  thousand 
and  one  other  great  sources  cf  power  \  uch 
make  modem  civilization.  Yet  there  are  few 
nations  which  have  used  these  gifts  as  we 
have.  Most  have  failed  to  develop  them, 
failed  to  use  them  for  the  well-being  of  their 
own  people.  China.  India,  almost  all  of 
Africa,  are  far  behind  our  Nation  in  the 
development  of  their  economic  pxjssibilities. 
Why  Is  this  so?  What  is  there  about 
the  American  system  which  has  given  us 
the  great  material  civilization  we  have? 
There  have  been  of  genius  in  every  nation 
cf  the  wer';d.  There  have  been  brilliant  in- 
ventors, philosophers,  statesmen  throughout 
the  entire  world.  Yet  it  is  in  America  that 
these  gifts  have  been  used  to  their  greatest 
extent. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  a  war,  challenging 
the  system  which  has  produced  our  way  of 
life.  We  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate 
result.  We  know  that  we  shall  win  not  with 
a  cocksure,  overconfident  spirit  of  con- 
ceit. Eather  do  we  recoguize  that  the  con- 
flict must  be  hard  and  long.  That  it  will 
entail  sacrifice  and  suffering.  But  the  cour- 
age to  go  on,  to  do  the  Job,  is  in  itself  part 
of  our  American  way  of  living.  We  knew 
what  we  are  fighting  about.  We  know  that 
here  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number 
Is  our  ever-present   goal. 

Tlie  Fourth  of  July  is  a  symbol  of  all  these 
unsf)oken  things.     It  stands  at  once  for  the 
untiring  inventiveness  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, for  the  confidence  that  there  is  no  prob- 
lem too  big,  no  difficulty  too  great  for  us  to 
meet.    But  I  regard  the  Fourth  of  July  as  a 
time  for  more  than  the  mere  expression   of 
pride  in  our  achievements,  or  of  confidence 
In  our  future.     This  should  be  the  time  for 
the   American   people   to  reexamine   its  own 
position  to  think   n  terms  of  the  btisic  mean- 
ings of  our  democratic  society.    We  have  been 
told  often  that  the  reason  for  our  develop- 
ment has  been  the  fortunate  combination  of 
a  republican  government,  a  vigorous  people, 
and  a  fertile  soil.     From  all  these  there  lias 
come  a   Nation   greater  than   any   in   world 
history.      On    tliis   holiday    of    our    national 
freedom,    it    should   be   our    duty   to    think 
deeply  of  the  ways  to  confer  the  continued 
blessings  of  our  country  upon  our  children. 
Ours    is    a    democratic    government..   We 
seek  to  encourage  every  man  and  woman  to 
cast  his  vote,   to   exercise  his  right   of   free 
expression  in   the  choice  of  his   public  offi- 
cials.   On  the  governmental  plane,  there  are 
still  many  areas  where  change  and  improve- 
ment must  be  forthcoming.    There  are  States 
In  our  country   where   poll   taxes  eliminate 
the   right  to  vote   as  effectively   as  If   there 
were  no  ballot.    Tliere  Is  legislation  In  some 
States  which  excludes  a  vast  majority  of  the 
population  from  participating  in  their  gcv- 
ernment.     This  Is  the  very  opposite  of  the 
American  way.    It  has  no  Justification  what- 
ever In  the  system  upon  which  we  pride  our- 
selves.    In  this  century,  It  is  as  obsolete  as 
were    the    religious    disqualifications    which 
prevented  Quakers  and  Catholics  from  hold- 
ing public  office  in  the  last  century  right  here 
in  our  own  country.    On  the  Fourth  of  July 
this  Nation  of  froeracn  owes  a  responsibility 
to  those  whom  It  has  freed  to  give  them  In 
reality  the  rights  guaranteed  by  our  Consti- 
tution In  theory. 

There  Is  still  more  to  the  meanlnp  of  de- 
mocracy than  the  right  to  vote.  \\ .  >  .,e 
n''    vm   thnuK'  it^rins  of   dfinocnuy    \\\ 

>         liHU'iU      ^v     1    ve  too  rnu'ly  considered 
U  t'Ctiivtinm'  or  social  ^  H        many 

01   u      •  mt-mber  that  our  i'  •    '   wna 
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ciude  shelters.  Toduy,  we  are  all  too  often 
inclined  to  forget  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  bib- 
lical conception  of  the  brotherhood  of  men. 
The  corner  bootblack,  the  girl  who  comes  in 
to  clean  up.  the  charwomen  who  work  in  our 
big  buildings,  the  sales  clerks,  the  stenogra- 
phers, the  switchboard  operators,  arc  part  of 
this  American  system.  Yet  too  many  of  us 
Eometimcs  act  as  if  we  regarded  these  people 
as  belonging  to  an  inferior  class.  Now  and 
again  we  act  as  if  we  had  a  caste  system,  as 
rigid  as  the  Hindus  of  India.  Democracy  does 
not  grow  strong  from  such  roots. 

This  year  we  have  a  chance  to  understand 
the  real  meaning  of  our  American  society. 
Young  men  and  boys  from  the  corner  grocery 
stores  are  distinguishing  themselves  by  their 
heroism  on  the  field  of  battle  Nurses  whom 
we  once  bawled  out  without  a  thought  are 
going  through  the  agonies  of  war  with  their 
brothers.  Telephone  operators  are  working 
day  and  night  to  keep  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation open  throughout  the  world. 

Some  of  us  have  been  practicing  "sunshine 
democracy  '  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which 
led  to  the  Hindu  system.  It  is  the  kind  of 
thing  which  has  led  some  of  our  population 
to  view  this  war  with  misgivings.  It  is  the 
kind  cf  thing  which  in  Burma  led  the  native 
population  to  the  side  oi  the  Japanese  We 
know  that  only  by  treating  our  fellow  men 
as  fellow  human  beings  can  we  achieve  In 
pr;ictice  the  democracy  we  talk  about  in 
theory. 

July  the  Fourth  is  a  fitting  time  to  think 
cf  these  basic  problem.s  of  democracy.  Our 
armed  forces  will  be  victoriotis  across  the 
seas.  They  will  smash  the  enemy  wherever 
they  meet  him.  It  is  cur  job  at  home  to 'see 
that  the  democratic  system,  the  equality  of 
opportunity  in  our  factories,  in  otir  homes, 
In  uur  shops,  is  not  forgotten.  It  is  our  Job 
at  home  to  see  that  every  man  and  woman  in 
our  country,  no  matter  what  his  color,  re- 
ligion, or  race,  has  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
happiness.  We  must  see  in  every  area  of 
American  life,  in  our  clubs,  In  our  offices- 
yes;  even  In  our  churches — that  democracy 
is  made  to  work.  We  all  know  the  story  of 
the  old  man  who  was  given  the  coid  eye  as 
he  entered  the  handsome  church.  He  went 
home  to  pray  to  God  about  It,  and  God  said 
to  him,  "Don't  worry;  I  have  tried  for  years  to 
get  in  there  Myself,"  In  America  we  must 
make  a  home  for  God  and  man. 

We  understand  that  in  our  own  country 
the  problems  we  face  today  are  of  all-con- 
suming Importance.  The  war  comes  first. 
But  every  one  of  us  has  a  dozen  ix;caslons 
each  day  to  demonstrate  his  faith  In  democ- 
racy, to  accept  the  fellowship  and  friendship 
of  his  fellow  men.  When  we  have  placed  all 
men  within  our  group,  when  all  know  they 
are  welcome,  when  we  practice  democracy 
everywhere  we  go.  in  everything  we  think,  in 
everything  we  do  and  say.  then  we  shall  have 
reached  the  American  goal.  Until  then  on 
each  Fourth  of  July  all  of  tis  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  our  country  was  built  by 
humble  men.  built  strong  for  their  sons  and 
daughters  We,  too.  must  see  that  It  remains 
strong.  We  must  do  this  as  freemen,  work- 
ing together  for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind, 

in  this  year  of  1942  our  country  has  been 
thrust  Into  a  position  of  world  leadership. 
We  know  that  the  responsibilities  of  that 
leadership  cannot  be  denied,  but  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  assume  that  leadership  or  to  main- 
tain It  If  within  our  own  Nation  we  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  democracy.  In 
England  today  class  distinction*  are  being 
eliminated  b>  war.  The  falling  bomb  doe« 
not  differentiate  between  duke  and  manser- 
vant. We  in  America  do  not  need  the  lesson 
of  destruction  to  teach  this  truth 

As  leaders  In  the  planning  and  estabJUh" 
ment  of  a  new  woiitl  after  this  war  han  been 
won.  we  are  inrtulmng  in  a  good  old  American 
cvutum     \*>>  nrnmiug  ahMd,  planuing 

jur  the  L.^iL  ..    i\iu  uml  eonftd»«u  thwt  we 


shall  have  a  large  part  In  the  making  of  that 
future.  We  have  plec'ged  our  arms,  our 
hearts,  our  gigantic  resources  to  the  task  of 
freeing  men  from  slavery.  Our  vision  has 
not  limited  that  slavery  "to  the  slavery  of 
physical  chains.  We  have  thought  of  eco- 
nomic txjndsmen,  cf  men  and  women,  shack- 
led through  life  by  want  and  hunger,  by 
year  and  terror.  In  all  of  this  we  have  recog- 
nized that  there  is  a  duty  upon  us  as  a  great 
nation  to  spread  the  mantle  of  peace  and 
liberty  throughout  the  world. 

This  is  a  gravely  critical  hour  in  world  his- 
tory. Yet  we  know  that  out  of  crisis  there 
always  springs  a  new  vigor  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. Americans  on  this  Fourth  of  July 
know  that  they  are  ready  to  meet  the  physi- 
cal challenge  of  the  dictators.  Let  us  pre- 
pare no  less  to  meet  the  challenge  to  our 
human  spirit.  Let  us  resolve  on  this  annl- 
vei-sary  of  our  own  freedom  to  dedicate  our- 
selves to  a  new  birth  of  human  freedom  for 
all  men  wherever  thrv  n-.av  'Ivc. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

nC'N.  JOSEPH  F,  GITFEY 

or  PENNS'TLVANLA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  6  ilegisfatife  day  of 
Thursday,  July  2),  1942 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  Associated  Pre.ss  dispatch 
quoting  a  statement  by  Mr.  Justice  Owen 
J.  Roberts  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  which  he  says  "The 
Axis  will  not  win." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RoBEHTS  Says  Axis  Won't  Win — United  Na- 
tions' Defeat  Would  Mean  Woru)  or  Teb- 
ROR.  JtmisT  Declares — Few  Men  Wotnj) 
Trample  Miluons,  StTPREiu  CotTRT  Judge 
Asserts 

(By  the  Associated  Press) 
Philadelphia.   July   5 — "A  defeat   for  the 
United  Nations  would  mean  a  world  of  ter- 
ror and  tragedy."  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  said  today. 

"It  would  mean  an  Insane  world  where  a 
few  men  at  the  top  of  the  heap  would  live 
out  their  hj-sierical  lives  trampling  the  mil- 
lions under  their  heels,"  he  said  In  an  address 
prepared  for  delivery  in  connection  with  a 
concert  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
svunmer  symphony  program. 

MUST  BE  UNITED   IN  PEAC« 

"But,"  he  asserted,  "the  Axis  will  not  win. 
Twenty-eight  peoples,  on  every  continent, 
have  signed  a  solemn  agreement  with  their 
blood,  pledging  to  fight  on  until  freedom 
and  sanity  return  to  a  tired  etirih." 

Success,  the  jurist  said,  will  be  achieved 
only  if  the  United  Nations  remain  united. 
In  war  and  in  peace. 

"Once  let  the  tide  of  natJnnallstlc  prejudice 
and  suspicion  sweep  over  us  and  we  are  lost 
to  the  enemy."  he  continued.  "He  aeea  that 
aa  clearly  as  we  must.  That  Is  why  the  Axla 
atrlves  always  to  split  our  unity  asunder." 

RtWIIA'l  nOHT  M  OUM 

"That  is  why  those  who  cruici»e  Britain  for 
her  miitlakes.  without  knovkin^  all  the  facts, 
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have  thought  of  the  Soviet  ph, 
paat.  we  must  remember  that  Russia 
our  npht.  »ad  that  we  must  help 
U  helping  MB. 

•That  u  why  we  mu^t   acclaim  t 
get\ce  of  China  as  a  great  and   eni 
world   power,   newest   and  yet  oldest 
family  of  naticn."  " 
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Mr  BOFir.-F     V. 
day,  June  oO.  U'4J. 
hardt,   one   of  the  lead::  .:    i: 
guLshed    citizens    of    southern 
celebrated  his  one  hundredth  bir 
his  home  in  the  fine  little  town  of 
town.  Floyd  County.  Ind.     l:   ! 
mous  consent.  I  am  havine  p: .;. 
Appendix  of  the  Record   an  a 
John   H.   Faith  entitled  "Uncle 
Burkhardt  Starts  Second  Centii 
hshed  m  the  New  Albarr.  I)     v 
New  Albany.  Ind..  June  JO    1j4 

Uncle  Makion  P'-t:k:iardt  SiA.trs 

FN  rURY 

(By  John  H    Faith) 

Uncle  Marion  Burkhardt  cl<  —  i    v 
chapter    Tuesday,    and    as    cei    »  : 
tlon   at   his   native   Georgetown    wa 
the  first   page  of  his  second  ceii 

For  Uncle  Marlon  Is  100  years 
was    with    considerable    retroepecti 
ment    he    reviewed    the    past,    s 
eventful     nun^tier    of    yesteryears, 
played    deep-seated   curiosity  for   t 
movin?  present   along   with   the 
the  future      And   aside  from  a  car 
which    brought   him    congratulaticr 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  a  li 
than    the   usual    amount    of    "mak 
him.  Uncle  Marlon's   first  day  of  h 
century  of  life  was  not  too  unlike 
many  other  days. 
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AN    INSTITUTION 

Tuesday,  as  on  other  days  when  -^ 
not  too  foul.  Uncle  Marion  was  hold 
on   Georgetown's   main    street       T* 
his  croniea.  he  spends   most      :    i 
discussion — often   in   argumenu* 
and    national    events       Armed    w;' 
mind    and     v    :  .  f    memory    the   cei 
reads    new>i...ptro    and    listens    to 
and  keeps  abreast  of  events  of  the 
Ing.   thrill-packed  era 

An  observer  of  five  confllcv  . 
Involved  America.  Eu-'khardt  folluw? 
the  present  war  with  deep  interest 
once  he  and  his  friends  discussed 
their  sessions  now  are  mostly  dovot 
war.  and  Uncle  Marlon  is  considered 
the  important  members  of  Geo 
curbstone  strategists. 


roUCHT  MORGAM 

His  battle  experience,  which  cam 
the  Civil  War.  was  of  brief  duration 
Morgan,  that  half-legendary  ra 
alftshed  acrfcs  the  OhiO  River  m  an 
■etze  supplies  for  the  Confederacy. 
war  was  iucrally  dumped  up^ 
County  s  doorstep  when  the  word 
New   Albany  and  Gtcrgetown  that 
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had  been  taken  following  a  brief  brush  with 
home  guards. 

Floyd  County's  home  guards,  of  which 
Uncle  Marion  was  a  member,  had  been  stand- 
ing by  and  Immediately  took  the  field  But 
according  to  the  centenarian  they  lacked  the 
experience  of  tho;e  seasoned,  hard-rldlng 
swashbucklers  of  the  colorful  Confederate 
guerrilla. 

The  engagement  In  which  Uncle  Marlon 
and  his  comrades  sought  to  hold  off  Morgan 
Second       wasr.  t  much,  according  to  his  story. 

"They  outnumbered  us  bad."  he  said,  "and 
after  the  durned  fellows  put  a  lot  of  mlnnle 
balls  past  us.  we  headed  for  home." 

Republican  though  he  Is.  Uncle  Marion  Is 
•  supporter  of  President  Roosevelt  as  the 
,  Nation's  wartime  leader.  He  expresses  con- 
fidence In  the  ability  of  America  and  her 
Allies  to  win  the  conflict,  and  points  to  the 
periods  of  travail  through  which  the  Nation 
has  passed  during  his  century  of  life. 
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OFTEKS    NO    FORMITLA 

Unlike  many  centenarian*.  Uncle  Marlon 
offers  no  real  formula  for  a  century  of  life. 
If  he  has  one.  it's  simply  the  theory  and 
practice  of  moderation. 

He  believes  In  having  a  good  time  and  in 
getting  the  most  out  of  life.  He  Insists  that 
y  ;ungstcrs — anyone  under  75 — "eat  when- 
ever ycu're  hungry." 

Although  he  lives  an  extremely  temperate 
life,  he  recalls  that  he  used  "to  cut  up  some." 

"I  think  right  often  of  when  I  used  to 
make  peach  brandy.  If  I'd  only  drunk 
e  lough  of  the  stuff.  I  guess  I'd  live  to  be 
25" 

WALKS    DOWNTOWN 

On  days  when  tne  weather  Is  good  Uncle 
^farion  walks  down  Georgetown's  main  street 
and  spends  most  of  the  day  talking  with  resi- 
dents of  the  community.  When  weather  will 
not  permit  him  to  leave  home,  his  little 
house  becomes  a  haven  for  all  of  the  town's 
I'afers.  and  in  winter  it's  a  kind  of  a  club, 
where  Georgetown's  men  pass  idle  hours. 

Since  the  death  of  his  wife  7  years  ago 
Uncle  Marlon  has  always  prepared  his  meals. 
Until  recently  he  cared  for  his  house,  but 
finally  decided  to  engage  the  services  of  a 
housekeeper.  He  was  a  carpenter  and  me- 
chanic by  occupation. 

Uncle  Marion  married  Mary  Tenowine  In 
1867.  and  he  has  one  son.  Walter  Burkhardt, 
76  Edwardsville.  and  four  granddaughters. 
who  reside  at  Louisville. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Georgetown  Metho- 
dist Church  and  often  attends  services.  For 
66  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Lodge,  and  is  active  In  Its  work. 
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HON. GEORGE  A.  PADDOCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI-^ES 
Mondau.  July  6,  1942 

Mr.  PADDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  unnec- 
essary or  duplicating  reports  to  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  costing  American 
business  many  millions  annually.  In 
peacetime  this  is  an  unjustified  and  bur- 
densome form  of  taxation.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions,  such  waste  of  time  and 
money  is  a  dangerous  interference  with 
our  war  effort. 

Another  serious  loss  of  valuable  time 
and  of  the  taxpayers'  money  is  caused  by 


superfluous  reports  and  forms  within  th'» 
departments  and  bureaus.  These,  too. 
lessen  cur  military  effectiveness.  Delay 
and  inefficiency  here  will  impede  our  vic- 
tory abroad. 

I  am  glad  to  place  before  the  House  :\ 
letter  from  Dr.  Stuart  A  Rice,  Assistant 
Director  in  Charge  of  Statistical  Stand- 
ards, of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  indi- 
cating that  an  intelligent  and  vigorous 
attempt  to  correct  these  serious  defects 

:  is  being  made,  apparently  with  consider- 

I  able  success. 

Continuation  of  this  work  can  save  a 
large  amount  of  money,  and  make  an 
exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  our 
war  program,  since  American  business 
and  American  soldiers  will  benefit  greatly 
by  the  enforcement  of  these  reforms.  If 
Dr.  Rice  can  make  them  comprehensive 
and  permanent,  he  will  do  an  important 
public  service.  1 

His  letter  and  enclosures  follow: 

ExEcxTivE  Office  of  the  President,  , 

Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Washington,  D.  C.  July  2,  1942. 
Hon   George  A.  Paddock, 

House  of  Representatives,  1 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  P.u)dock;  I  am  replying  to  your 
letter  of  June  24  respecting  the  burdens 
placed  on  American  business  by  the  Informa- 
tional requirements  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, This  is  a  serious  problem,  to  which 
almost  the  full  time  of  our  staff  in  the 
Division  of  Statistical  Standards  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Is  at  present  devoted  I 
am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  describe  tha 
remedial  measures  that  have  been  taken  and 
the  program  toward  which  we  are  working. 
Although  our  efforts  have  resulted  In  sub- 
stantial Improvements,  these  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, which  Is  aware  of  the  burdens  to  which 
it  Is  subjected  but  unaware  of  those  from 
which  it  has  been  saved. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  and  Inevi- 
table Increase  In  Federal  requirements  for 
information  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  of  the 
wartime  necessity  to  establish  controls  over- 
the  supply  and  disposition  of  strategic  fa- 
cilities, materials,  and  services.  Factual  in- 
formation, statistically  sumnxarized.  is  uni- 
versally important  to  administrators  to  aid 
them  in  the  formulation  of  policies  and  ac- 
tions. In  wartime  such  needs  Increase  In 
volume  and  there  is  an  added  necessity  tha , 
information  be  adequate  and  accurate  be- 
cause of  the  far-reaching  consequences  which 
flow  from  administrative  decisions. 

The  basic  wartime  function  of  this  di- 
vision Is  to  expedite  the  orderly  and  ade- 
quate assemblage  of  the  information  needed 
by  those  who  direct  the  war  program.  Our 
entire  national  effort  is  directed  to  winnlnj; 
the  war.  and  in  this  effort  I  can  see  no 
clear-cut  distinction  between  the  interests 
of  Government  and  those  of  industry. 
Hence,  even  more  than  in  peacetimes,  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  di- 
vision to  limit  Federal  fact  gathering  to 
the  minimum  of  information  which  is  es- 
sential, and  to  prevent  so  far  as  practicable 
all  labor-consuming  burdens  upon  business- 
men and  other  citizens. 

I        Your    letter    raises    three    specific    ques- 

j    tions.  which  I  will   try  to  answer  in  turn: 
You  ask; 

"1.  To  what  extent  and  through  what 
agency  is  there  now  a  coordination  of  th? 
requests  for  statistical  Information  which 
are  being  sent  to  American  business  by  gov- 

1    ernmental    agencies?" 

I  (1)  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been 
directed  by  Executive  order  to  "plan  and 
promote  the  improvement,  development,  and 
coordination  of  Ftderal  and  other  statistical 
services."    This  function  Is  exercised  through 
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tho  Division  of  Statistical  Standard,?.  Budg- 
et Circular  No.  360  provides  that  plans  and 
forms  for  surveys  and  inquiries  proposed  by 
other  Federal  agencies  be  reviewed  by  the 
Division.  As  a  result  of  our  review,  which 
Includes  wide  consultation  with  other  In- 
terested agencies,  we  are  frequently  able  to 
recommend  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
survey  proposals,  the  reduction  In  scope  or 
coverage  of  those  which  are  approved,  or 
changes  in  them  designed  to  secure  greater 
usefulness  from  the  results  secured.  Our 
review  of  any  proposal  is  conducted  in  a 
cooperative  spirit  and  our  recommendations, 
even  when  negative,  are  usually  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  agency  receiving  them.  As 
an  example.  I  quote  part  of  a  letter  recently 
received  by  us  from  one  of  the  Federal 
agencies: 

"I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your 
vigilance  In  noting  that  the  information 
sought  In  our  proposed  questionnaire  Is 
available  from  Form  No.  732  of  the  War 
Production  Board. 

"Your  bringing  this  to  our  attention  has 
enabled  us  to  secure  the  essential  data  on 
railroad  shop  operations  quickly  and  with  a 
minimum  of  bother.  In  addition,  of  course. 
It  has  obviated  a  potential  duplication  of 
effort,  something  that  w'e  all  want  to  avoid 
these  days," 

It  is  a  part  of  our  policy  that  so  far  as 
possible  proposed  questionnaire,'?  and  report 
forms  should  be  reviewed  and  cleared  in- 
ternally within  the  agencies  originating 
Uiem  before  they  are  submitted  to  us.  This 
leaves  us  more  free,  with  our  small  but  com- 
petent staff,  to  exercise  over-all,  inter-agency, 
and  residual  responsibilities.  The  Division 
has  encouraged  the  establishment  In  each 
of  the  large  Federal  agencies  of  central 
points  of  control  over  forms  and  question- 
naires. Internal  units  for  statistical  coordi- 
nation have  been  created  most  recently  and 
most  Importantly  In  the  War  Production 
Board  and  the  OCBce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. These  units  have  responsibility  for 
approving  or  disapproving  all  forms  pro- 
posed for  use  by  the  operating  divisions  of 
their  respective  agencies,  and  for  the  fur- 
ther clearance  of  approved  forms  with  this 
Division,  Steps  have  been  initiated  to  estab- 
lish similar  control  points  in  the  War  De- 
partment and   the  Navy  Department. 

An  even  more  drastic  step  has  Jtist  been 
taken  by  the  War  Production  Board  In  Issu- 
ing General  Administrative  Order  No,  2-43. 
effective  June  27.  1942,  This  order  is  the  re- 
sult of  recommendations  by  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Mr.  Nelson  in  the  work 
of  which  members  of  our  staff  have  par- 
ticipated during  several  months  past,  I  at- 
tach a  copy  of  the  order.  It  establishes  a 
Committee  for  the  Review  of  Data  Re- 
quests from  Industry  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Chairman  of  W.i:  F:  '.uction  Board  to 
review  all  existing  W'^r  Production  Board 
data  requests  in  order .  to  determine  those 
that  shall  be  revised  or  eliminated  Mean- 
while the  order  establishes  until  September 
30  a  moratorium  on  the  issuance  of  new 
requests  for  information,  except  as  special 
approval  for  such  requests  may  be  granted 
by  the  committee  and  by  the  regular  review 
unit  of  the  War  Production  Board. 
Your  second  question  is: 
"2.  To  what  extent  and  through  what 
agency  is  there  dlstrlbuMon  among  the  var- 
ious denartments  of  information  already 
collected  and  available  here  In  Washing- 
ton?" 

(2)  Although  the  Division  of  Statistical 
Standards  does  not  maintain  a  formally  or- 
ganized clearing  house  of  Information  already 
available,  its  wide  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
Federal  statistical  agencies  often  enables  it 
to  be  of  special  service  in  that  capacity.  We 
have  always  cooperated  closely  with  the 
United  States  Information  Service  respecting 
requests  for  .statistical  data.  The  Division 
maintains  cross-indexed  files  of  the  forms  and 


questionnaires  that  it  has  reviewed.  It  pre- 
pares u  semimonthly  Report  to  Federal  Sta- 
tistical Agencies,  listing  the  proposed  surveys 
and  reports  of  Federal  agencies  and  present- 
ing brief  descriptions  of  ciurent  statistical 
activities.  Tlils  has  been  found  very  useful 
by  Federal  officials  as  an  aid  to  them  In  keep- 
ing informed  of  developments  in  their  own 
and  related  fields.  Occasionally  we  have  Is- 
sued special  memoranda  or  mimeographlc  re- 
ports on  the  status  of  statistical  development 
In  particular  fields  such  as  Copper,  Construc- 
tion. Housing,  and  Real  Property,  and  Labor 
Market  Data.  (The  last  mimeographed  mem- 
orandum recently  was  prepared  for  the  spe- 
cial use  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission,) 
About  once  a  year  the  Division  has  issued  a 
Directory  of  Federal  Statistical  Agencies, 
which  lists  the  personnel  in  the  various  Fed- 
eral statistical  and  research  activities  of  the 
GoveBnment.  This  has  been  intended  for  use 
primarily  by  the  statistical  agencies  them- 
selves and  has  not  been  made  generally 
available  to  the  public.  The  most  recent  edi- 
tion was  Issued  in  January  1942  and  Is  now 
unfortunately  out  of  print.  The  Directory 
has  been  of  importance  in  facilitating  con- 
sultation and  exchanges  of  Information 
among  the  staffs  of  the  various  agencies. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  published  annually  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  In  It  are  republished 
many  of  the  Important  statistical  series,  both 
Federal  and  private,  and  it  affords  a  ready 
reference  to  available  data.  A  number  of 
similar  but  less  comprehensive  abstracts  have 
been  issued  periodically  by  the  agencies  most 
concerned  for  particular  areas  of  subject  mat- 
ter such  as  agriculture,  minerals,  and  current 
business. 
Your  third  quest io.i  reads: 
"3,  Have  such  permanent  agencies  as  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  others, 
who  receive  regular  reports  from  corporations, 
made  an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  and 
extent  of  these  reports  in  view  of  the  present 
extraordinary  pressure  on  American  business, 
due  to  the  war  effort?" 

(3)  As  I  have  already  suggested  It  is  an 
Important  present  task  of  this  Division  to 
further  the  conversion  of  peacetime  Federal 
statistical  activities  to  war  work.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  a  conversion  in  which  we  were  in- 
terested, the  Second  War  Powers  Act  author- 
ized the  Director  of  the  Census  to  dispense 
with  the  1941  census  of  manufactures  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  taken  in  1942. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  Is  now  devoting 
the  greater  part  of  its  facilities  to  the  collec- 
tion and  processing  of  data  for  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  and  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. The  detailed  arrangements  were 
effectuated  by  an  interagency  committee  in 
which  a  representative  of  this  Division  was 
a  member  and  exercised  the  coordinating 
function. 

Even  in  Germany  there  are  complaints  that 
It  is  waging  a  paper  war.  In  my  opinion  a 
paper  war  on  our  part  is  to  some  extent  un- 
avoidable and  necessary.  Everyone  will 
agree,  however,  that  the  paper  phase  of  our 
war  effort  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
This  minimum  must  be  compatible  with  a 
continued  supply  of  the  information  upon 
which  economic  and  military  decisions  are 
based  Much  of  the  problem  of  reducing 
paper  work  is  Internal  to  the  Federal  agencies 
and  does  not  come  to  general  public  notice. 
I  am  glad  to  state  that  all  of  the  war  agencies 
are  vigorously  cleaning  house  with  respect 
to  their  own  Internal  reporting  programs.  I 
attach  a  letter  from  Gen.  Leonard  P.  Ayres 
concerning  the  efforts  of  the  War  Department 
in  which  the  services  contributed  by  our 
representatives  are  Incidentally  commended. 
I  hope  that  the  above  statements  will  serve 
to  give  you  an  indication  of  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  toward  promoting  the  orderly 
collection  of  information  for  the  war  effort 


and  toward  reducing  the  burden  upon  per- 
sons called  upon  to  furnish  such   Informa- 
tion.   If   there   is   anything   further   that  I 
can  do.  I  hope  that  you  Will  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stuabt  a   Rice. 
Assistant  Director  in  Charge  of 

Statistical  Standards. 


Manual  of  Policy  and  Procedures — Wa* 

Production  Board 
General  Administrative  Order  No.  2-43. 

June  27,  1942. 

committee    for    THl     hi       1    V    OF    DATA    REQUESTS 
FROM   INDUSTRY 

Section  1,  Purpose  of  this  order:  01  The 
purpose  of  this  order  Is  to  establish  a  com- 
mit* or  •"  review  all  existing  data  requests  of 
thf  V,  j  roduction  Board  in  order  to  deter- 
mine those  that  shall  be  revised  or  eliminated 
in  view  of  Priorities  Regulations  Nos.  3.  10, 
and  11. 

Sec.  2.  Definition  of  "Data  request": 
01  For  the  purpose  of  this  order,  the  term 
"Data  request"  Includes  any  questionnaire, 
priority  application,  or  any  other  form  of  re- 
port or  return,  whether  for  single  time  or 
recurring  use,  and  any  communication  by 
letter  or  telegram  or  telephone  requesting 
identical  data  from  more  than  three  com- 
panies, regardless  of  whether  the  request  Is 
made  direct  by  the  War  Production  Board 
or  by  another  Federal  agency  or  private  or- 
ganization on  behalf  of  the  War  Production 
Board. 

Sec.    3.  Establishment     of     the     commit- 
tee: 01  There  is  hereby  estabUshed  within  the 
executive  office  of  the  Chairman  a  commit- 
tee for  the  revision  and  elimination  of  data 
requests  which  consists  of  a  chairman,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  and  a  representative  from  the 
War    Department.    Navy    Department.    Ma- 
terials Division.  Statistics  Division.  Bureau  of 
Priorities.  Bureau  of  Indvjstry  Branches,  and 
and  adviser  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Sec.    4    Interim    procedure    for    clearance 
of  data   requests:    01   In   the   period   ending 
September   30.    1942.    no   new   data   requests 
shall  be  Issued  by  the  War  Production  Board 
imtil  existing  data  requests  can  be  restudied 
and    their    need    determined,    except    In    an 
emergency,  and  then  only  after  approval  as 
prescribed   In   General   Administrative  Order 
No.  6  and  General  Administrative  Instruction 
No.  6.  dated  February  12.  1942.  and  after  final 
approval  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 
Sec,    5,  Functions    of    the   committee:  01. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  tlje  Re- 
view of  Data  Requests  Prcm  Industry,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
shall : 

1.  Review  all  data  requests  being  sent  to 
Indtistry  by  any  organizational  unit  for  the 
War  Production  Board  and  when  it  Is  deter- 
mined that  the  value  of  the  information  for 
war  production  requested  on  such  forms  Jus- 
tifies the  work  entailed,  he  shall  authorize 
the  affixing  to  the  approved  form  a  symbol  to 
indicate  that  the  form  has  been  reviewed 
and  Is  considered  necessary  to  war  produc- 
tion. 

2.  'When  all  existing  data  requests  have 
been  so  reviewed  and  the  symbol  affixed,  but 
not  later  than  October  1,  1942,  advise  business 
and  Industry  that  no  War  Production  Board 
forms  need  be  processed  by  them  unless  the 
forms  bear  the  designated  symbol. 

3.  Work  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In 
an  effort  to  have  all  other  national  war  agen- 
cies. Including  the  armed  services,  establish 
moratorla,  conduct  similar  surveys,  and  ap- 
ply similar  symbols  Indicating  that  their 
forms  have  been  reviewed  and  deemed  neces- 
sary for  war  production. 

Sec.  6.  Accessibility  of  information:  01. 
The  committee  shall  have  access  to  all  infor- 
mation necessary  for  the  performance  of  its 
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reviewed  and  is  considered  necessary 
production,  and  rules  (or  enforcing 
Administrative  Order  No   6  and  Genera 
muuslratlve   Instruction   No    6   are 
gated,   the   work  of   the   committee 
deemed  completed  and  the  committee 
be  discontinued. 

Set    8    Effective  date     01    This  ord^r  shall 
be  effective  June  r7    1M2 

Donald  N!    N?   .-.  ■< 
r 

I  cerufy   that   the  original   ct 
duly  approved  and  signed  by  ti.e 
executive,  was  filed  with  me  on  '  ■■    -'T'  ■  ^--'y 
ol  June  1942 
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I  f  I>-fen.=;p  bond-  and  ^'.arrip-  nas  greatly 
t>n-fi''fl  '.'.rough  their  hearty  coopera- 
licn 

T]:'->''  .^rru  : :  an  ousinessmen  are  truly 
econ  n.:  ■  casualties  of  World  War  No.  2. 
In  de.^p>ra':on  they  look  to  Congress 
and  t:>.;  R  presentative  in  particular 
for  some  ray  of  hope  that  will  lead  them 
out  if  thf'  rhaos  and  misery  that  has  de- 
scf-f,d''d  ■.;;'in  them. 

Lik  *  .>rv  Member  of  Congress,  the 
grea'L  bulk  ot  my  time  has  t>een  devoted 
to  a  deep  study  of  the  economic  ills  that 
ha.^  b^fal-ri  the  small  businessman.  I 
flna  tha:  conditions  in  my  congressional 
district  are  typical  of  tho?e  prevaiUng 
throughout  the.  Nation.  Mr.  Donald 
NeLson,  Chairman  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion B^  ard.  painted  a  vivid  picture  of 
actual  conditions  when  he  revealed  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee  that 
there  were  2.800  000  small  businesses  in 
the  United  States:  while  at  the  same 
time  Senator  James  Murray,  of  Mon- 
tana, testified  only  184,000  were  eligible  | 
for  war  work  and  only  10,000  had  re-  i 
ceived  contracts.  Senator  Mitrray  also  j 
testified  that  56  of  the  largest  corpora-  | 
tions  have  received  75  percent  of  the  war 
contracts,  and  the  other  9.944  firms  re-  I 
ceived  only  25  percent. 

Since  my  congressional  district  is  un-  | 
fortunate  In  not  having  located  within  i 
its  confines  any  of  the  56  largest  Indus-  ' 
tries  such  as  steel  mills  and  automobile 
plants  that  have  received  75  percent  of 
the  war    contracts,  many  industries  in 
my  district  have  indirectly  benefited  in 
the  business  represented  by  those  firms 
receiving  war  contracts. 

A'  the  present  time  brick  yards,  stone 
Q  urries.  tanneries,  paper  and  textile 
•:::!!«  railroads,  coal  mines,  and  some  of 
'Jv  n.a  h.ine  shops  and  other  manufac- 
turing plants  are  working  to  capacity  on 
war  contracts.  Many  other  plants  found 
themselves  not  fitted  for  wartime  pro- 
duction, and  it  was  necessary  to  convert 
them,  with  the  result  that  they.  too.  are 
sh.i::ntr  .::  x&r  contracts. 

Mil;  n.>  of  dollars  worth  of  war  orders 
ha:''  bf^n  allo<:ated  to  these  various 
types  of  industr)'.  and  it  is  with  pardon- 
ab'f^  pride  that  I  reflect  on  ray  part  in 
'of.v.^  able  to  be  of  practical  assistance  in 
many  instances  in  securing  such  con- 
tracts. 

Governmental  standards  often  re- 
quired tedious  work  in  meeting  require- 
rr.'n's.  but  the  time  spent  in  assisting 
:r.  iMofacturers  to  convert  their  plants 
and  to  obtain  financial  assistance  has 
paid  huee  dividends  by  reducing  unem- 
p J  •■  .T.fr.t  and  making  available  to 
\anous  communities  pay  rolls  that  have 
^iirna.ssed  the  high  levels  of  the  first 
w  :-;d  War. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  received  by 
industry  from  participating  in  the  war 
c  n'ract5.  our  vocational  high  schools  are 
::,i.n:nt:  hundreds  of  persons  for  defense 
u  :k  while  the  Pennsylvania  State 
C^ll•'^'■  ha.v  adde  :  a  curse  of  training 
tr:  n,ival  officers  in  Diesel  engineering. 
T^v n  .if  our  five  airports  have  been  con- 
c:ic':nii  l  arses  under  the  Civil  Aero- 
naut.c>  Authority,  whirh  is  turning  out 
cla,>-e5  of  young  men  *^  :  ike  their  places 
as  fia:ri':ng  pilots  for  :;  ■  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marin^^  Corps. 


Yet  with  all  this  activity  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  there  is  still  a  large 
segment  of  small  businessrrv  n  who  havp 
Ijeen  neglected  and  whose  L;.in*.>  ii-  n  t 
convertible  to  war  production  despite 
their  valuable  machinery  unless  they  have 
financial  assistance.  These  plants  are 
vitally  needed  in  the  battle  of  produc- 
tion, and  it  was  with  such  a  realization 
that  Congress  turned  attention  to  the 
plight  of  these  small  businessmen. 

The  first  step  was  to  rescue  44.000  au- 
tomobile dealers  and  others  affected  by 
rationing  programs  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  found  their  stocks 
frozen  and  bankruptcy  and  ruin  facing 
them. 

On  May  11  the  President  signed  Public 
Law  No.  549.  an  act  for  the  relief  of  deal- 
ers in  certain  articles  or  commodities 
rationed  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States.  Briefly,  the  law  provide.s 
that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration acting  directly  or  through  any  of 
its  subsidiary  corporations  is  authorized 
to  purchase  or  make  loans  upon  the  se- 
curity of  any  article  or  commodity  the 
sale  of  which  is  rationed  under  authority 
of  the  United  States.  In  a  few  words, 
the  merchant  who  finds  himself  with  a 
stock  of  rationed  goods  such  as  automo- 
biles, radios,  refrigerators,  and  so  forth, 
may  obtain  a  loan  to  tide  him  over  if  he 
has  had  the  merchandise  a  period  of  6 
months  from  the  beginning  of  the  ra- 
tioning program.  At  the  end  of  18 
months,  if  the  merchant  has  been  un- 
able to  dispose  of  the  merchandise  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  rationing  program,  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  purchase  the  merchandise. 
In  short,  the  Government,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  is  acting  as  a 
guarantor  to  the  merchant  who  finds 
himself  with  a  stock  of  frozen  goods  due 
to  the  rationing  program. 

As  a  companion  piece  of  legislation, 
and  in  order  to  extend  aid  to  small  busi- 
nesses who  have  been  unable  to  engage  in 
war  production,  the  President  on  June 
11  signed  Public  Law  No.  603,  an  act  to 
mobilize  the  productive  facilities  of  small 
business  in  the  interest  of  successful 
provsecution  of  the  war. 

The  act  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Produc*;  n  Board, 
whenever  and  to  the  extent  tlui'  :.e  d3- 
termines  .such  action  to  be  necessary,  to 
perform  certain  duties  and  exercise  cer- 
tain powers  which  are.  briefiy.  as  follows: 

First.  To  make,  or  provide  for  the 
making  of.  a  complete  inventory  of  all 
productive  facilities  which  may  be  used 
for  war  production. 

Second.  To  direct  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernmental procurement  officers  to  the  po- 
tential productive  capacity  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns. 

Third.  To  obtain  information  regard- 
ing prime  contractors  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  take  appropriate  action  re- 
garding the  letting  of  .'■.ubcontracts  upon 
fair  and  equitable  terms  and  in  the 
greatest  volume  practicable. 

Fourth.  To  take  action  with  a  view  to 
granting  Government  contracts  to  busi- 
ness concerns  operating  small  plants. 
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Fifth.  To  certify  to  the  Smalkr  War 
Plants  Corporation,  e.stablished  by  the 
act.  and  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
conversion  to  war  production  of  small 
plants. 

Sixth.  To  certify  as  to  the  competency, 
with  respect  to  capacity  and  credit  of 
small  concerns  and  groups  of  such  con- 
cerns, for  purposes  of  performance  of 
Government  contracts. 

Seventh.  To  obtain  from  Government 
procurement  and  financing  agencies. 
connected  with  war  procuri  nunt  or  pro- 
duction, retioi*^  fi^  :.T  tl>"  l-'iir-.t:  of  con- 
tracts and  •;v    rnakine  <;   loan-. 

Eiglvlr  T.  niak"  studies  as  to  the 
mean-  b'.  wlnc^i  .^n.all  business  concerns 


may  b 


t'  .-ii.Pf.' 


\v!ih  essential  raw  ma- 
terials and  receive  fair  and  rea.sonable 
treatment  from   cnvrrnmental  agencies. 
The  act  pnivui- -   U'ia'   where  a  small 

business  conc'-'n  I'V  a  lk  up  of  -ipM;  ,  ,,n- 

ct-rn-  ha-  b^en  cet'ifp-d  o\  i1p'  Chanuian 


War   Pr;^ 


B^ 


irri  to  be  a 
competent  Government  o  .n:.tctor.  Gov- 
ernment procurement  ct^criCiCs  shall  ac- 
cept such  certification  as  conclusive,  and 
are  authnrizeci  to  let  Government  pro- 
cuument  conn  acts  to  such  conceiTi  or 
group  of  concerns.  This  section  includes 
a  provi-mn  rec"t:!;i/i:;c  the  nec(>s-:'y  fry 
the  piaymrnt  bv  ;>.»^  Government  ol 
hif:ii'd  unit  pnc'-  fi>r  ar';-!*--  produced 
by  small  busine.^s  concerns  than  is  the 
case  where  contracts  are  let  to  larger 
concerns. 

The     act     establishe-     a     c   r]-:    ';<  n 
under  the  name   "Smal;' :    W.^:    P. .in- 
corporation," with  a  board  of  directors  to 
be  select.ed  bv  fi;.   C;:a;:nia:;  of  the  War 
Production    B  .1:0     '!.■■    ::p  niber.s   to   be 
selected  t>(au-.    ot   'heir  understanding 
of  and  .-vn.'pa-fiy  with  the  problem.-^  nf 
small    biL-nu--      The    act    provide.-    th< 
Corporation   S200  nno  000   a.-   .i   revolving 
fund    to    lit'    -  .;)p;i»-d    by    ilie    Govern- 
ment     T\]''  Cnrp.id-ation  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  or  advances  to  enable  small 
business  concerns  to  finance  plant  con- 
struction, conversion,  or  expansion,  or  to 
finance    the    acquisition   of    equipment, 
facilities,   machinery,   supplies,   or   ma- 
terials, or  to  supply  such  concerns  with 
capital,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles,  equipment,  supplies,  or  materials 
for  war  or  essential  civilian  purposes;  and 
such  loans  and  advances  may  be  made 
either   directly  or   in   cooperation   with 
banks  or  other  lending  institutions.    The 
Corporation  is  also  given  supplementary 
powers   necessary   and    appropriate   for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
established. 

The  Corporation  is  authorized  t©  con- 
tract with  the  Government  and  procure- 
ment agencies  of  the  Government,  under 
contracts  obligating  the  Corporation  to 
furnish  articles,  equipment,  supplies,  or 
materials  to  the  Government,  and  to  ar- 
range for  the  performance  of  such  con- 
tracts by  letting  subcontracts  to  small 
business  concerns  or  others  for  the  man- 
ufacture, supply,  or  assembly  of  such 
articles,  equipment,  supplies,  or  materi- 
als, or  servicing  or  processing  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  or  necessary  manage- 
ment services. 


Tht  Chairman  ot  tiie  War  Production 
Board  will  certify  to  the  procurement 
agencies  of  the  Government  such  small 
business  concerns  as  he  finds  can  prop- 
erly be  drawn  into  the  production  pic- 
ture, and  will  certify  as  to  the  capacity 
and  credit  of  such  institutions.  This 
certification  will  have  to  be  accepted  by 
the  various  procurement  oflBcials  of  the 
GhDvernment.  The  Corporation  estab- 
lished under  the  operation  of  the  act  is 
authorized  to  make  contracts  with  the 
War  Department,  the  Navy  Department, 
and  the  Maritime  Commission  for  such 
construction,  enlargements,  or  expansion 
of  plants  and  the  procurement  of  mate- 
rial and  equipment  as  necessary  in  bring- 
ing small  busincs.^  concerns  into  the  pro- 
duction picture  Tht  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  contract  di- 
rectly with  the  procurement  agencies  of 
the  Governn.eru  to  secure  the  service 
nece.>=sary  in  ti  e  extension  of  plants,  en- 
largpnitn-  of  plants  the  equipment,  ma- 
terial, ,Mir;r>.i''-  anri  vMngs  essential  to 
the  p:  i  L-:  .in:  .'\r:  eenit  n'us  will,  no  doubt, 
he  n-..ui'  w;-;:  tn.  procurement  agencies 
of  the  G  >t  r;  n:  :::  *o  require  prime  con- 
tractor- ;..  (I.  .il  \\i\h  subcontractors. 

Mr  S:.>akt!  thr  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance C^  rp  ration  tb.rough  its  regional 
oflfice,-  ha-  M-e  m-arhintry  in  motion  to 
ac!  p;:  rnp'lv  on  ''voj-y  application  for 
assistance  under  Public  Laws  .i4r»  and 
603 

Ir.  my  congressional  district  applica- 
tions   are    being    received    throiu.;}i    th»^ 
Philadelphia  oflBce  of  the  Defence  Sup- 
ptlif.-    Corporation,    a    -uDsidiary   of    the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
managed  by  E.  Raymond  Scott  as  agent. 
Mr.  Scott "s  office  is  located  in  the  Public 
Ledger   Building.    600   Chestnut   Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa      The  regional  oflBce  at 
Philadelphia  1.-  authorized  to  make  loans 
up   to   $100,000   without   con.'^nitim:   the 
Washington  office.    In  other  wi  ro-    -he 
proverbial    Government    red    tape    has 
been  eliminated,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  Congress  assistance  is  being 
rendered  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
In  fact,  the  Government  is  proving  a 
avior   to  the  merchant  with   a  frozen 
stock  of  merchandise  as  a  result  of  the 
rationing  program;  and  likewise  to  the 
small  plant  owner  by  extending  financial 
aid  solely  on  his  ability  to  produce  war 
materials,  thus  permitting  him   to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  mass  production  pro- 
gram so  essential  to  win  the  war. 


R.    E,    .\.    .■:ul   T.   V,    A. 
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REMARKS 


HON  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue!^day.  June  30,  1942 

Mr.  COLLINS  M.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  give  the  full  facts  regarding 
my  efforts  to  buy  and  distribute  electric 
power  at  reasonable  rates  to  the  people  of 
my  State.  To  do  so  I  quote  from  the 
hearings  oil  th'^  Aericultiire  Department 


appropriation  bill  for  1943.  beginning  on 
page  444  and  ending  on  page  448: 

Wfdnisdat.  Februakt  4.  1942. 

EFTORTS     OF     CONGRESSMAN     COLLINS     TO      HA\T: 
TENNESSEE  VALLET  AtlTHORmr  POWES  BROUCHT 

THROUGH  RURAL  ELFCTRITICATION  ADMINISTRA- 
TION DISTRIBUTION   PROJECTS  TO  MISSISSITPI 

Mr.  CkJLLiNS.  Mr  Slattery,  during  my  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives  covering 
about  20  years  I  have  ijeen  an  advocate  of  the 
development  and  use  of  the  water  power  of 
the  Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries  for 
the  generation  and  distribution  of  electric 
power.  I  supported  and  helped  to  pass  ap- 
propriations for  activities  at  Muscle  Shoals 
before  the  creation  of  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority; I  supported  legislation  creating  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  Since  Its  creation 
I  have  supported  legislation  and  helped  to 
make  appropriations  for  its  enlargement  and 
expansion.  Likewise,  I  have  supported  legis- 
lation creating  the  Rural  Electrlftcaticn  Ad- 
ministration and  measures  for  Its  enlarge- 
ment and  appropriations  to  make  It  an  eCTec- 
tive  Instrumentality  for  serving  the  rural 
people  of  the  country,  for  I  have  wanted  to 
see  the  people  of  my  State  secure  electricity 
at  reasonable  rates. 

While  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
serves  almost  all  of  my  congressional  district, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  serves  only 
the  northern  section  of  it,  and  there  is  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  people  in  the  rest 
^  my  district  for  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
P  wer.  I  have  striven  to  the  limits  of  my 
ability  to  Induce  officials  of  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  build  their  transmission  lines 
Into  all  sections  of  my  r:-^-  nal  district. 
I  have  asked  you  ar.c  D:  Craig  on  many 
occasions  to  aid  me  by  using  your  Influence 
with  these  ofnca!-  t-  build  transmission  lines 
Into  my  distn  ;  B'cau.«e  of  your  and  my 
failure  to  induce  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
officials  to  build  transmission  lines  into  my 
district  and  other  sections  of  Mississippi.  I 
have  been  criticized  by  certain  persons  who 
are  known  to  you.  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  make  a  statement  of  the  facts  as  they  are 
known  to  you,  also  make  a  part  of  this  state- 
ment a  letter  written  to  me  by  you  dated 
September  9,  1941.  also  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Lillenthal  to  me  dated  Sep- 
tember 3.  1941? 

Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  furnish  this  statement  In 
answer  to  Congressman  Collins"  question. 

Before  responding  to  the  more  specific  part 
of  your  inquiry.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  should 
like  to  state  emphatically  that  your  service  In 
behali  of  public  power  has  extended  through 
a  long  period  and  has  to  my  knowledge  been 
consistent  throughout.  My  recollection  goes 
back  to  your  activity  many  years  ago  in  be- 
half of  Muscle  Shoals  and  includes  since  then 
your  efforts  in  connection  with  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  Its  extension,  and  later 
your  efTorts  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
and  the  extension  of  Its  program,  and  your 
continued  support  of  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  Before  saying  more  in  re- 
spect of  that  matter  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
the  more  specific  part  of  your  inquiry. 

On  September  9,  1941,  I  wrote  to  you  a 
certain  letter,  typical  of  many  letters  to  those 
who  have  helped  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration and  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  them  as  to  how  they  can  further  pro- 
mote the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion program.  This  letter  was  as  follows: 
Hon.  Ross  A.  Collins. 

House  of  Representattves. 
My  Dear  Congressman  Collins:  I  want  ycu 
to  know  that  I  deeply  appreciate  your  coop- 
eration on  matters  pertaining  to  the  rural 
electrification  program.  Your  unfailing  ef- 
forts to  bring  cheap  and  r.  amenable  pxower  to 
the  rural  and  urban  area?  in  vcur  State,  with 
the  resulting  benefit  to  the  people  you  rep- 
resent, must  bring  you  mvch  satisfaction.    As 
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the  R..i.i.  e;.  ctrlflcatlon  AJii, .:.... :r>iu.  |-,  pro- 
gram has  grcwn  and  advanced,  the  pr  :blems 
relating  to  it,  bcth  legislative  and  gpneral. 
have,  of  course.  Increased. 

Although  I  have  said  It  before,  I  wbnt  to 
reai^sure  you  that  I  count  you  a  real  stanch 
friend  of  our  program.  Your  willingness  to 
asetst  me  and  members  of  my  staff  Ir  leg  s- 
lative  problems  have  been  very  helpf  j1  and 
benrficial 

With  kindest  regards  nnd  fce^t  w>hi 
Sincerely  your 

Adminiitriator. 


Icyi 


That  letter  presents  precisely  the 
ycur  unfailing  efforts  to  bring  Icw-ccs 
to  the  people  of  your  State  aiid  of  the 
States  generally;  the  facts  of  your 
port   of   the    congressional    program 
electrification    through    Rur.r.    f:*    " 
Administration;   the  fact  of   :    v   .:  ;:; 
of  that  loyal  support  of  •!  ■         .- 
par'lcularly.    and    as    a:;    ••■'  ■:-- 

:-r  contributions,  your  unct.i  .:  j 
f  .-  th«>  pn-'  several  years  to  ha. o  Tt 
Valloy  -X  .•;.irity  power  brought 
Rural  Eieciriflcation  Administration 
button  project  to  the  citizens  of  the 
'I.  '^  ,''  \  •■>■':.■.'  -A  •■  refer  to  ; -^  M.-.-. 
c;.  i:-'K-'-I..-i ,.  r-r'-l.t:-  No  one  l  v..rj  ■* 
iMT-.'^-' ,  V  ■ ;.  i:.  V'  ■!  li.ii  then  on 
c.-./t--  r  ■;.  -  Si-'  Only  the  in 
rr  Tv;,;..\^-f"  V.i.:-v  .^y.hority,  as  st. 
T>.,i-  .u- :.:  V  pr''.t':. •>-■:;  ■;.•■  ccnsummi 
!^.''  r'lii:.  '  ■.  'At..:;:;  \  :  -.v  iiced  so  *trer 
I  -r.  1...  !  ..K>'  •  -■.ir.-ait  for  the  r  ■  r  ; 
le'i'T-  •  -i:.  :  ::  r:  you  on  the  ::.»■• 
I  I.:.  :.  •  *h'  :  ,y  One  of  this  mil 
-r  :■  :  :<  V  .r  "fTurt-s  on  behalf  of 
}     A-  r      I   :  ri.f-    i  copy — and  I  have  s 

r.c.:    li      •  .'   ^  letter  addressed  to  yc 
Df.-;    F    I  ...fn'hal.   then   Vice  Cha.: 
T  ■:•>.-•■    \' '.::••',■    .\-jthority.   which  I 
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U'  :    ':    •  Qton ,   D    C 
Dtmi  ("    n- ;3f-.s.s\MV  Cou-i.v^     Y     ; 
so  many  -,•■.--  tv  ■■:     >  -Mnch  supper* 
Tennesfett.'  V.»;.ey  Authority  progrnm 
so  clearly  understood  Its  potent;  i     i 
usefulness  In  •;■••  :-..itional  de'.-  :  .-■ 
confident  vi  ii  a.,:  be  interr.^'-  ;  ;;, 
clea    tha*    I     i::     >^endlng   you    uiider 
cover      T!.' -e    i-:icJes.  appearing  var 
the  New  Yur.<  T::-.' -  r    ■..-■.i.'.ne.  the 
Post-Dispatch.    ,i,\d     :hc     Christian 
Monitor,  of  Boston,  show  the  extent 
the  public  generally  :.    v  .>  re.  •.-  •^,■- 
nesfi  of  the  Tennes.^e-    '■  u.t  .    .\  ,  ;.   :i 
gram  and  Its  close  ar.d  vital  bearing 
defense  of  this  country. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  ycu    -i  \    :-. 
ago  and  have  wrrXr  ;  f   r  diligeiiUj  v 
Nevertheleaa,  it  a  :.         i  source  of 
to  you.  I  am  sure,  to  s<.e  this  growing 
ance  of  your  ix)sUlon  by  persons  who 
be  either  highly  criucal  or  skeptical 
With  kind  regards  and  t)est  wl.-h  — 
Sincerely  yours. 


to 


Du-:n  F 


■:m  >; 


res{  onse 


RUUAI.   KLECTUIFICATION  AOMINISTR.^T 

Washington.  April  26.  1940. 
Refer  Xn-  Mis5isMppi  45  Clarke-Laude^-dale 
Hon    Ross  A    Colxins. 

.House  of  Representattifs. 

Washingtor.   D 
Dkai  CoNCRrssM.\j«  Collins    In 
yriur  letter  of  April  18.  I  have  had  ^' 
and  Mr   Herring  again  check  wi'h  V.: 

of    the   Ten:    = >    Valley    Authority. 

absence   of    Mr     L  .lenthal.   as    to   th 
bility  of  serving  the  lower  part  of  t! 
Lauderdale    pro'e.'    w  'h    TT'ie*^, 
AUwhority  power      N'r    .Mir    i(i,.~»i-; 
Xhs  status  has  n^'.  ciiangeil.   that  it   ..- 
possibility  to  transmit  power  over  th^ 
etit  lines  m  sufficient  quantities  to  : 
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liable  service  possible  for  the  lower  half  of  the 
project 

Mr.  Muir  could  give  no  definite  Indications 
as  to  when  such  service  would  be  available, 
inasmuch  as  it  Is  dependent  upon  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  building  an  additional  line 
of  greater  capacity  Into  that  area. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  carefully  ex- 
amined this  question  from  an  engineering 
point  of  view  and  have  in  each  Instance 
ch?cked  with  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
However,  until  the  construction  of  the  line 
Is  made  the  present  sources  of  power  are  the 
only  ones  available  for  this  project.  For  your 
Information,  I  should  like  to  state  the  terms 
of  the  two  contracts  under  which  this  project 
receives  power: 

A  1-year  contract  with  the  Mississippi 
Power  Co  effective  October  1939  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  132  cents. 

A  20-year  contract,  effective  from  the  same 
date,  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
at  an  average  rate  of  0  73  cent. 

No  one  questions  the  desirability  of  having 
the  entire  project  served  by  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  but  until  such  power  Is  made  avail- 
able it  is  Impossible  for  you  or  for  us  to 
change  the  conditions  under  which  this  proj- 
ect receives  wholesale  power. 

I  had  hoped,  when  this  matter  of  whole- 
sale service  was  agreed  upon  and  worked  out 
last  year,  that  the  question  of  further  ex- 
tension of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power 
would  be  thoroughly  understood  by  all  parties 
concerned  and  that  until  such  time  as  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  was  able  to  make 
power  available  the  question  would  be  con- 
sidered only  in  relation  to  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority's  future  developments  and  be  re- 
viewed from  time  to  time  so  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  service  would  not  be  over- 
looked 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  to  Mr. 
Grady  Smith,  superintendent  of  this  project, 
about  the  matter  and  am  attaching  thereto 
a  copy  of  this  letter,  requesting  Mr.  Smith 
to  bring  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  again  in  order  that  they  may  be  fully 
Informed  of  the  present  status  of  this 
question. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
for  your  continued  Interest  In  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  program,  which 

1-  been  of  so  much  help  In  many  questions 

:  national  relationships  and  which  specifi- 
cally has  resulted  In  the  adjustment  of  local 
d'fllculties  to  the  benefit  of  the  program  of 
rural  electrification  In  ycur  district 

I  trtist  I  have  been  able  to  give  you  suffi- 
cient  Information   to   answer   Mr.   Snowden. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  Slattert, 

Administrator. 

House  or  Represent.^ttves. 
Washington.  D   C.  May  7.  1940. 
I    Hon    Hamt  Slattert. 

Admtnistra:or.    Riiral    Electrification 
Adrnimst^ation.  Was?iington.  D.  C. 
De.vr  Mr.  Slatte«t:  This  will  acknowledge 
and   thank   you   for  your  letter   of   April   28 
concerning  the  possibility  of  serving  the  lower 
part  of  the  Clarke-Lauderdale  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  project  with  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  power     I  appreciate  the  de- 
tail which  you  furnished  me. 
Very  sincerely, 

Ross  A    Collins. 


to 

Cr-:g 

M-:-r. 
.n  the 
'  possi- 
C.  ^■^e- 
\'  ■  ■•%• 
'r.-.  ^  h  it 
an  im- 
Ir  pres- 
.■■%•'  re- 


Unitxd  States  Depart- 
ment of  ACRIcrLTfRE. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Washington.  June  1,  1940. 
Hon    RO.SS  A    Collins, 

House  of  Representatii-€s, 

Washington.  D   C. 
(Refer  to  Mississippi  45  Lauderdale  re- 
'.t:!  r-^tes  ) 
Mr  r?  ^H  Ms  Collins:  We  appreciate  your 
Interest  in  the  ruial  electriflcation  program 


as  Indicated  by  your  letter  of  May  20  and 
the  attached  letter  from  Mr  H.  C.  Cook, 
route  4.  Meridian,  Miss  ,  regarding  the  rate 
which  he  pays  for  electric  service  from  a 
Rural  Electrificaticn  Administratlon-flnanced 
distribution  system. 

Mr.  Cock  is  served  by  the  E:ist  Mississippi 
Electric  Power  Association  This  association 
purchases  power  for  the  first  section  of  its 
lines  from  Mississippi  Power  Co.  A  later  sec- 
tion purchases  power  from  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  on  a  much  lower  rate.  We  made 
every  effor*  to  obtain  Tenness:e  Valley  Au- 
thority power  for  the  original  section,  but  it 
now  appears  that  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity will  probably  not  extend  Its  I'.nes  to  serve 
the  entire  association  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  obviously  Impossible  for  the  associa- 
tion to  apply  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  re- 
tail rates  to  that  section  of  Its  system  which 
Is  purchasing  energy  on  a  much  bisger  rate 
and  which  has  relatively  few  members  per 
mile  of  line. 

We  are  continuing  our  efforts  toward  ob- 
taining Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power  for 
the  first  section  of  this  distribution  system 
In  order  that  Mr.  Cook  and  other  members 
of  the  association  will  not  be  penalized  In 
comparison  with  their  more  fortunate  neigh- 
bors in  adjacent  territory. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  Slattert, 

Administrator. 


United  States  Depart- 
ment or  Agriculture, 
Rural  Electritication  Administration, 

Washington.  July  12,  1940. 
Hon.  Ross  A    Collins, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  Dear  Congressman  Collins:  I  want  to 
send  this  letter  to  express  to  you  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  your  cooperation  in  the  rural 
electrification  program  under  my  Jurisdic- 
tion. You  have  been  a  friend  and  an  aid  I 
know  In  the  creation  of  rural  electrification 
cooperatives  in  Mississippi,  and  have  espe- 
cially contributed  to  the  creation  and  day- 
by-day  work  of  the  Eastern  Mississippi  Elec- 
tric Power  Association  in  Lauderdale.  Clarke, 
and  Wayne  Counties.  As  you  know,  you  and 
I  have  done  our  utmost  to  get  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  power  for  the  entire  co- 
operative. I  know  from  conversation  with 
Mr.  Lilienthal  and  his  associates,  and  from 
conferences  with  my  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration aides  here  that  you  have  left 
no  stone  unturned  in  trying  to  bring  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  power  to  the  entire 
cooperative.  But  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority directors  have  denied  our  appeals  be- 
cause they  contend  they  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient power  to  supply  this  area  and.  further, 
that  their  transmission  lines  will  not  carry 
this  Increased  electrical  load. 

My  associates  here  In  Rural  Electrificaticn 
Administration  and  I  have  called  upon  you 
repeatedly  to  aid  with  the  detail  matters  of 
legislation  and  you  have  always  come  forward. 
When  cur  rural  electrification  appropriation 
was  before  the  House  committee,  and  when 
It  was  on  the  floor  you  were  one  of  the  men 
who  urged  its  passage  and  took  part  In  ad- 
vancing it  to  the  present  law.  It  will  Inter- 
est you  to  know  that  we  are  making  every 
effort  to  get  under  way  the  $100,000,000  pro- 
gram of  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
which  the  President  urged  Congress  to  enact 
and  which  recently  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  know  you  take  satisfaction  in  that 
fact. 

May  I  again  express  to  you  the  appreciation 
of  Rural  Electnacation  Admlnistlation  for 
your  help  and  aid. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Haert  Slattert, 

Administrator,' 
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Pilgrimage    oi    Winston    Churchiil- 
Artide  by  Max  Lerner 


rXTFN^-'K'iN    OF   REM.-\RK' 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

Of    a:,Mi\M'\ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   rXITEL)   -T.M&d 

Monday,  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  2),  i'^42 

M:  HILL  ^^  P:  ■\sident.  shortly  after 
Mr.  Winston  Ciiuichill  addrr^^'^rd  the 
Senate  on  December  26.  last  ^Li.\  Lerner 
wrote  a  most  interesting  article  for  the 
New  Republic  magazine  under  the  head- 
ing "The  pilgrimage  of  Winston  Church- 
ill." The  article  is  so  fine  an  analysis 
of  Mr.  Churchill,  and  of  the  character 
and  ability  and  leadership  of  the  man, 
and  is  so  interesting  «nd  enlightening, 
that  I  a-k  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  ::.  :ii>  A;;pendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  th*  .r'icle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th-  lit  ord, 
as  follows: 

the  pilgrimage   of  WINSTON   CHtJRCHILL 

Mr.  Churchill's  migratory  Impulses  have 
again  not  played  him  false,  and  they  continue 
to  rank  among  the  more  effective  resources 
of  his  statesmanship.  I  once  listened  to  a 
long  and  talented  discustton  of  what  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  Roosevelt-Churchill 
meeting  on  the  Atlantic;  but  what  seemed 
most  crucial  was  that  It  took  place  at  all. 
Similarly  for  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Potomac. 
E\er  since  his  Indian  and  South  African 
days  In  his  youth.  Mr.  ChurchUl  has  had  a 
hankering  to  see  for  himself.  He  has  on  a 
larger  scale  the  instincts  that  LaGuardia  has 
in  New  York.  And  no  doubt  both  are  right. 
For  leadership  has  always  been  three-fourths 
a  matter  of  symbols,  and  symbols  are  con- 
ditioned by  both  the  mood  and  technology 
of  an  era.  Ours  is  an  age  of  movement — of 
mobile  warfare,  of  great  decisions  made  cov- 
ering vast  areas.  The  people  are  heartened 
by  a  similar  sign  of  mobUity  on  the  part  of 
their  leaders.  All  travels  are,  of  course,  not 
the  same.  A  Chamberlain  could  start  on  his 
trip  to  Godesberg  bearing  a  nations  honor 
and  a  worlds  safety,  and  bring  back  only  his 
umbrella.  But  Chamberlain  was  sedentary, 
with  the  Inertia  of  the  old  conservative,  for 
whom  a  trip  means  some  disaster.  Just  as 
for  the  impoverished  a  telegram  always  sig- 
nifies death. 

Mr,  Churchill,  however.  Is  quite  another 
matter.  For  him  a  trip  may  be.  like  a  speech, 
a  dramatic  gesture  at  some  turning  point  In 
history,  a  way  of  setting  a  mood  or  giving 
new  marching  orders  after  something  crucial 
has  happened  to  change  the  alinement  of 
forces  Mr.  Churchill  has  himself  counted 
five  such  "climacterics" — the  collapse  of 
France,  the  Germfin  air  attack  on  England, 
lease-lend  aid  to  Britain,  the  Invasion  of 
Russia,  and  now  the  American  entrance  into 
the  war. 

So  much  Is  clear  and  visible.  But  what  of 
the  rest?  What  of  the  ends  In  whose  service 
-  this  large  and  imaginative  sweep  is  enlisted? 
What  of  the  grasp  of  social  forces,  what  of 
the  basic  credo  that  makes  all  else  a  matter 
of  means  and  surfaces?  As  I  write,  the  radio 
has  Just  faded  from  the  tensions  of  Mr. 
Churchill's  Senate  speech  Into  the  routine 
stupidities  of  the  commercial  barkers.  But 
despite  them  there  is  still  a  sense  of  largeness 
In  the  air.  What  manner  of  man  Is  this,  and 
what  are  his  promise  and  portent  for  otir 
future? 

At  67.  after  a  career  which    (as  he   told 
Congress)    "has   not  been  entirely  unevent- 


ful," this  man  is  still  one  of  the  phenomena 
of  our  time.  He  is  somehow  a  cross  between 
Disraeli.  Clcmenceau,  and  our  own  Teddy 
Roosevelt.  Like  Disraeli  he  is  man  of  letters 
and  6tat<?man  together,  with  Disraeli's  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  empire.  He  has  Clemen- 
ceau's  tiger  tenacity  as  a  war  leader,  the  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  which  held  when  all  else 
In  Europe  seemed  to  fall  apart  from  the 
center.  Like  T.  R.  he  has  been  rough  rider. 
navallst.  bad  boy  of  politics.  Yet  despite 
the  legend  of  his  political  unreliability — a 
legend  fostered  by  the  dull  and  mediocre 
men  who  feared  him,  there  are  fixed  points 
In  his  career  from  which  an  estimate  of  him 
can  be  made. 

First  of  all,  he  is — like  our  own  President — 
an  aristocrat  in  democratic  politics.  In  his 
domestic  politics  he  has  been,  whatever  the 
label  he  has  used,  closest  to  the  Lloyd  George 
wing  of  the  Liberals,  with  their  notions  of  a 
social-service  state,  and  their  adherence  to 
the  necessary  reforms  within  capitalism. 
When  he  told  Congress  "I  have  been  in  full 
harmony  all  my  life  with  the  tides  that 
have  flowed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
against  privilege  and  monopoly,"  he  allowed 
time  to  soften  some  of  the  harshness  of  his 
more  conservative  daj-s;  yet  the  essential  de- 
scription was  not  blatantly  wrong.  That  is 
why  It  was  not  a  wrench  for  him  to  Invite 
labor  into  his  government.  But  if  he  has 
been  a  liberal,  it  has  not  been  because  of 
abstract  conviction  but  because  of  the  paral- 
lelogram of  social  forces.  Because  he  has 
loved  political  struggle,  he  has  been  respon- 
sive to  these  forces  far  more  than  the  doc- 
trinaire cadavers  who  all  their  days  hugged 
the  Tory  benches.  And  even  more  than 
political  struggle,  he  has  enjoyed  the  han- 
dling of  great  affairs.  He  has  a  boisterous 
confidence  that  when  it  comes  to  these  he 
has  the  know-how  as  well  as  any  man. 

He  is  an  imperialist,  but  his  imperialism 
Is  the  less  dangerous  kind  that  proceeds  from 
pride  in  his  people's  strength  rather  than 
from  a  hard-bitten  capitalism.  His  young 
memories  are  of  fighting  in  the  river  wars  in 
India,  being  captured  by  the  Boers  in  South 
Africa,  escaping,  and  returning  to  England 
as  a  hero.  Ever  since  then  he  has  reserved  his 
contempt  for  the  Baldwins  and  Chamberlains, 
who  were  willing  to  sign  away  Britain's  Im- 
perial stature  for  their  own  narrow  class  In- 
terests. But  while  he  has  been  a  humane 
Imt'erialist  (he  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
sistent champions  of  the  Boers) ,  he  preserves 
the  Imperial  manner. 

He  is  a  fighter;  not  a  militarist  or  sword 
rattler,  but.  as  Sir  Henry  Wilson  once  put 
it,  a  "war  man."  His  most  effective  qualities 
come  out  in  the  midst  of  a  war.  He  has  held 
every  war  post — the  Admiralty,  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions,  the  War  Ministry,  the  post  of 
Defense  Coordinator.  Even  as  Heme  Secre- 
tary or  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  had 
so  little  sense  of  ministerial  fences  that  he 
would  always  be  presenting  Asquith  or  Lloyd 
George  with  some  long  memorandum  on  war 
strategy  or  military  administration. 

As  with  so  many  articulate  men,  his  style 
Is  the  best  approach  to  the  man  himself.  It 
Is  a  style  formed  on  Gibbon  "s  Decline  and 
Fall  ol  the  Roman  Empire,  but  dedicated  to 
the  postponement  of  a  similar  work  on  the 
British  Empire.  He  read  Gibbon  as  a  young 
officer  in  India  whlling  away  hours  unoccu- 
pied by  polo;  he  later  added  Macauley,  But 
to  the  rounded  periods  of  the  historians  he 
has  added  also  the  quicker  pace  of  our  own 
time,  the  readiness  that  comes  from  parlia- 
mentary debate,  the  sure  note  of  command, 
the  piercing  phrase  that  impales  an  oppo- 
nent, the  Inevitable  phrase  that  serves  to  set 
the  mood  of  a  whole  people.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
their  style  that  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  show 
their  most  marked  differences.  Roosevelt's 
lacks  edge  and  distinction.  It  Is  that  of  a 
man  with  a  natural  gift  for  clear  communi- 
cation, who  can  cut  through  the  tangles  of  a 
problem  to  the  core  that  will  be  intelligible 


to  the  middle-class  mind.  Churchill's  Is  that 
of  a  man  born  to  measure  men  and  command 
them,  accustomed  to  building  moods,  swap- 
ping insults,  manipulating  emotions,  a  man 
into  the  mold  of  whose  speech  the  whole  tra- 
dition of  English  oratory  and  writing  has  been 
poured — but  with  a  somewhat  new  tang  to  it. 
When  he  calls  Hitler  a  wicked  man  he  blends 
the  conscience  of  the  Victorian  with  the 
propaganda  Insight  of  the  modern. 

But  this  traditionalist  has  his  weaknesses, 
and  his  entire  pilgrimage  since  his  first  In- 
dian campaign  has  not  rid  him  of  them  He 
has  only  partially  understood  the  forces  loose 
In  the  world  today.  In  the  organization  of 
war  production  England  has  made  most  of 
the  mistakes  that  we  are  making,  except  that 
she  is  in  a  later  stage  of  them.  Her  Industry 
is  still  running  at  only  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  her  potential  efficiency.  There  are 
prooiems  in  coal,  agriculture,  plane  produc- 
tion, labor  supply.  One  finds  in  London  al- 
most as  many  cross  purposes  as  In  Wash- 
ington. 

To  the  largest  extent  these  defects  are  due 
less  to  the  defects  in  Mr.  Churchill's  leader- 
ship than  to  the  structure  of  British  capital- 
ism. Yet  leadership  is  an  element.  Like 
Roosevelt.  Churchill  likes  to  have  all  the 
reins  in  his  own  hands;  he  has  not  learned 
the  very  modern  art  of  delegation,  or — as  the 
British  call  it — devolution.  Nor  have  his  ap- 
pointments been  good.  They  have  not  nearly 
tapped  the  layers  of  ability  among  Intellec- 
tuals, technicians,  the  middle  class;  nor  do 
the  men  around  him  form  a  Cabinet  of  all 
the  talents.  He  has  t>een  impatient  of  criti- 
cism. The  independent  opposition  In  Com- 
mons— men  like  Shinwell,  Davies,  Aneurln, 
Bevan,  are  reduced  to  taking  potshots  at  an 
Inaccessible  figure.  It  must  be  said  for  the 
commanding  position  Churchill  holds  that 
even  they,  the  sporadic  snipers,  would  be  most 
horrified  if  their  sniping  were  successful  and 
he  were  induced  to  resign. 

But  there  is  more  in  him  to  criticize  than 
lack  of  coordination  In  production  and  weak- 
ness in   administration.     There  is  his  basic 
approach  to  the  strategy  of  the  present  war. 
"Unlike    Mr.    Chamberlain,"    says    The    New 
Statesman.  "Mr.  Churchill  Is  really  prepared 
to  fight  the  war.  but  he  wants  to  use  the  same 
weapons  which  Mr    Chamberlain  was  scared 
to  employ."    Chvirchill  has  not  learned  that 
modern   warfare  must   be  the   warfare   of  a 
planned  military  machine  inside  of  a  planned 
economic  machine;  that  it  must  be  political 
warfare   as  well  as  military   and   economic; 
that  it  must  vise  to  the  fullest  the  propaganda 
of  word  and  deed  together.    He  has  not  un- 
dermined Nazi  morale  by  assuring  the  Ger- 
mans that  a  Hitler  defeat  will  not  mean  the 
crushing  of  the  German  people.    He  has  not 
made  full  vase  of  the  dynamic  of  democracy 
with  respect  to  India's  problem.    He  has  not 
tapped  the  possibilities  of  making  the  Army 
a  democratic  army.    He  is.  like  the  rest  of  vis, 
still  under  the  spell  of  his  habits  of  thought 
and    his    inherited    vistas   cf    outlook.      The 
remarkable    thing    is    that    he    has    broken 
through  them  even  to  the  extent  he  has;  and 
It  Is  to  this  break-through  that  England  owes 
her  freedom  today  and  her  chances  of  sur- 
vival. 

Mr.  Churchill's  strength  and  defects  as  a 
leader  would  not  be  so  pressing  to  us  were  not 
our  destinies  so  tied  up  with  England's, 
What  he  thinks  about  Russia,  for  example. 
may  do  much  to  determine  American  as  well 
as  English  policy  toward  that  "associated 
power  "  After  the  Rvisslan  revolution  he 
feared  communism — less  because  of  ideologi- 
cal hatred  (he  has  always  been  willing  to 
subordinate  abstractions  to  the  demands  of 
policy)  than  because  he  feared  the  sweep  of 
world  revolution  and  its  impact  on  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  With  the  rise  of  Hitlerism  he 
turned  toward  Russia  as  a  useful  counter- 
poise to  Nazi  power.  The  Hitler-Stalin  pact 
did  not  shake  him  as  it  did  others:  he  never 
ceased  to  expect  that  it  would  be  ended  by  a 
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N.izi  a'.'.acjc      And  when  In  his  Senat 
he  mentJonfd  the  Russian  resistanct. 
the  flr»t  lime  since  the  revolution 
hai:s  of  Congress  had  echoed  with  app! 
the  name  of  Russia. 

But  one  must  wonder  why  he  die* 
elude    Russia    In    his    mention   of    p 
Allied  war  coordination,  or  In  his 
a  poet-war  world      The  answer  lies.  I 
in    his    balancc-of -power    npprcach 
last   decade  he  has  thought  nf  Ru? 
useful  counterpoise  to  a  powerful 
Is  the  thinking  now  of  some  useful 
poise  to  a  successful  Russia?     And  is 
willing  now  to  have  the  war  tics  wl 
too  close.   le«t   the  post-war   ties 
embarrassing"* 

I  am  concerned  with  all  this  not  on 
account,  but  only  because  it  affects  t^ 
cratic    future    for    America    and    th 
Russia     within     the     concert     of 
powers  will  be  far  more  helpful 
war  and  far  less  dangerous  after  the 
Russia  outside  that  concert      And 
outside   the   main    forces   of    western 
likely  in   the  future  as  in  the   past 
farther  away  from  the  standards  (if 
democracy.     An   Anglo-American 
lum   Is  not    the   answer   to   the   wVi 
either   the   war   or   the    peace     The 
must   He   m   broadening  and   deepe 
democratic    reach    until    It    includt 
partnership  all  the  peoples  firmly  ags 
tiAzi   cause. 

When  Mr  Churchill  has  underst< 
he  will  have  completed  his  pllgrlma 
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I  ::t:-  n-^^k  v  of  RE^' 
HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKlJ, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP:  ;F -EAT 

Movdau.  July  6.  I'ji- 

y..  IiA.\'KIN  .  f  Misslssip 
Speaker,  under  ptrmiision  ^  . 
to  extend  my  r^r^arks  m  u;  1 
am  inserting  rr..  ;:.• --.i^-^  to  • 
convention  of  tli 
In  session  i^  J  u  k 
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Fellow  Lit;ii..NNAiR£ij  Since  it.  is 
ble  for  me  to  be  with  you  on  this 
as  Congress  is  in  session  and  thtf 
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ters of  tremendous  importance  pe:  •  ..  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  :.  .<  ii-irt- 
to-heart  message,  which  I  trust  y^  *:;:  re- 
ceive m  the  same  spirit  in  which  it    s  sent 

First.  I  want  to  'La:  <  you  for  ycur  k;nd 
nesfi  to  me  personal.-,  i:  .1  for  your  loyal  sup 
port  of  my  efforts.  -  ...i.rman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  Wa;  \cU'nr  ■;  !♦>£:  latlon  of 
the  House,  to  secure  the  j  .i^-  ic  '  .egisla- 
licn  necessary  for  the  care  a:.c!  pr  iTtion  of 
cur  disabled  buddies  and  their  de{«ndents. 
who  are  deserving  of  and  entitle^  to  the 
Nation  s  assistance  and  gratitude 

We  have  reported  and  passed  the  following 
legislation  since  I  !a.«f  addressed  ycfi  a  year 
ago 

On  December  20.  1941.  %•  rx.-rr!  n-,-.  bill 
4905.  relating  to  the  pnx-pi,  t      :::.;ne 

service  connection      I:;  e^Te       .•  ;-    i 
base  upon  which  a  s    ■   :.t:     a:      -t  r 
seas  niay  prove  service 
pa.'^^ed    both    H   uses     ui-     .j  ,  : 

Pu^l.c  L.i'.v   > 

■i>^    p.l.-r.;Cl    h 

■r  .'ahzat  .cr 


President,  and  be. 
On  December  .2 
4853.  relating  t.    •.;.■ 
men.     Tl-^.s  rr.;       .: 
of  men  who  wt-:- 
fomuT     legislatic:. 
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H. .i.-t'-s.  was  approved  by  the  President,  and 
became  Public  Law  No    365. 

On  December  26.  1941.  we  pa.ssed  House  bill 
4692  This  measure  provides  a  uniform  law 
for  the  disposition  of  personal  property  of 
veterans  who  die  in  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion hospitals  or  facilities.  It  passed  both 
Houses,  was  approved  by  the  President,  and 
became  Public  Law  No.  382. 

On  May  14,  1942.  we  passed  House  bill  4402 
extending  for  another  5-year  period  the  level- 
premium  war  risk  term  insurance.  This 
bill  also  passed  both  Houses,  was  signed  by 
the  President.  ?.nd  became  Public  Law  556. 
On  June  5.  1942.  we  passed  House  bill  6646 
providing  that  the  unexplained  absence  of  a 
veteran  for  7  years  shall  be  deemed  evidence 
of  death  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
laws  of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  It,  too, 
passeti  both  H  mses,  was  approved  by  the 
President  and  became  Public  Law  No.  591. 
On  June  10,  1942.  we  passed  House  bill 
4845.  restoring  -.o  $40  per  month  the  rate  of 
compensation  pitd  to  permanently  and  total- 
ly disabled  non-service-connected  veterans. 
"This  bill  was  ,ilsb  passed  by  both  Houses, 
approved  bv  the  President  and  became  Public 
Law  No    601 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  reported 
three  other  bills,  two  of  which  are  on  the 
House  calendar,  and  one  of  which  has  passed 
the  House  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee   of   the  Senate. 

The  first  one.  H  R.  4.  introduced  by  me  at 
the  request  of  the  Legion,  and  known  as  the 
widows  and  orphans  bill,  passed  the  House  on 
June  16.  1941.  and.  as  I  said,  is  still  pending 
In  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

H  R  2226.  a  bill  to  define  misconduct  for 
compensation  a  id  pension  purposes  as  lim- 
ited to  felonious  misconduct,  was  reported 
by  this  committee  and  is  now  on  the  House 
calendar 

H  R  6824.  to  make  temporary  disability 
ratings  of  World  War  veterans  permanent 
after  10  years,  was  also  reported  by  this  com- 
mittee and  is  now  on  the  House  Calendar. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  activities,  when 
the  soldiers'  pay  bill  was  before  the  House,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  ofifermg  an  amendment 
to  raise  the  base  pay  of  the  men  In  our  armed 
for.es  to  $50  a  month.  After  a  long  and  bit- 
ter struggle,  we  finally  overcame  all  parlia- 
mentary handicaps,  as  well  as  open  opposi- 
tion, and  got  that  provision  written  into  the 
law.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  this  country  we  are  now  paying  our  en- 
listed men  a  wage  that  at  least  approximates 
the  wages  being  paid  to  men  in  civil  life. 

Remembering  the  hard  bitter  battles  we 
went  through  for  the  adjusted  compen.'^aticn 
of  the  veterans  of  the  last  war.  I  d-cided  that 
we  had  better  adjust  the  compensation  of 
these  boys  as  best  we  could  while  the  war  Is 
going  on. 

I  am  writlnt  this  message  on  July  4,  a 
national  holiday  This  building  is  as  quiet 
as  a  tomb.  But  our  beys  are  on  duty  all 
over  the  world.  As  I  came-  in  at  the  front 
doer  a  few  r  oirents  ago,  one  of  them  who  is 
guarding  the  building  recognized  me.  saluted 
with  his  rifle,  smiled  and  said,  "Thanks,  we 
got  $50  this  pay  dav  Instead  of  $21  " 

That  alone  was  sufficient  compensation  for 
all  the  efforts  I  put  forth,  and  all  the  criticism 
I  endured  while  battling  for  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment,  especially  when  I  realize 
that  he  spoke  for  millions  of  others.  Including 
the  loved  ones  c.f  these  brave  young  men  who 
are  offering  up  their  lives  in  our  country's 
cause. 

You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  my  fight 
here  with  certain  subversive  or  misguided  but 
powerful  elements  who.  through  certain  pub- 
lications and  other  propaganda  agencies,  are 
endeavoring  in  every  way  to  browbeat  the 
American  Red  Cross  into  removing  the  labels 
from  the  blood  that  is  now  being  banked  for 
our  armed  forces,  so  that  one  could  not  tell 
whether  it  came  from  a  white  man,  a  Negro, 
or  a  Japanese. 
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The  ones  who  are  making  these  demands 
are  highly  financed  and  are  redoubling  their 
efforts  in  this  drive,  even  after  I  have  re- 
peatedly expcwed  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
House:  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Red 
Cross  has  refused  to  yield 

I  hope  you  wlU  adopt  a  resolution  backing 
up  the  Red  Cross  In  thus  protecting  our 
white  men  who  are  wounded  in  this  war 
from  these  scavangers  who  are  attempting  to 
have  Negro  blood  or  Japanese  blood  injected 
Into  their  veins. 

And  since  these  elements  are  saying,  or 
strongly  intimating,  that  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  is  not  labeling  the  blood  it  is  banking 
for  injection  into  the  civilian  men,  women, 
and  children  who  may  be  injured  in  air  raids, 
or  other  similar  disasters,  I  suggest  that  you 
consider  a  resolution  on  that  important  phase 
of  this  all-important  subject. 

Leading,  responsible  doctors  will  tell  you 
that  no  one  can  foretell  the  consequences  of 
having  the  blood  of  another  race  injected  into 
the  veins  of  your  son  or  your  daughter.  It 
is  likely  not  only  to  disastrously  affect  them 
but  might  crop  out,  in  their  children. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  proposition  Is  too 
dangerous  to  take  any  chances  with;  and  If 
you  will  adopt  such  resolutions  and  present 
them  to  the  national  convention.  I  feel  that 
they  will  receive  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
all  real  Americans  in  the  Legion. 

Our  first  duty,  of  course,  is  to  win  the  war, 
and  to  that  end  our  men  in  the  service  are 
giving  a  glorious  account  of  themselves. 

While  they  are  battling  with  our  enemies 
from  without,  let  us  take  care  of  those  ene- 
mies who  are  boring  from  within,  in  order 
that  our  form  of  government,  our  free  insti- 
tutions, our  way  of  life,  and  our  civilizarion 
may  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  E.  Rankin, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  World 

War  Veterans'  Legislatio  i. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

n; A  CARTER  MANASCO 

OP   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI-VLS 

Monday.  July  6.  1942 

Mr,  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Gadsden  <Ala.)  Times  of  Jane 
30,  1942: 

TIME    FOB     REAL    THINKING     BY    PEOPLE    OF    THE 
SOLTH 

Those  In  charge  of  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment in  every  country  on  this  earth  liave 
learned  one  from  another  that  by  the  skillful 
use  of  propaganda  the  emotions  and  feelings 
of  the  people  over  whom  they  rule,  can  be 
directed  and  controlled  as  water  is  directed 
and  controlled  by  the  nozzle  on  a  hose. 

Witness  the  American  .«<:ene.  One  week 
every  syndicated  writer  and  every  radio  com- 
mentator is  busy  letting  the  American  people 
knew  that  the  so-called  democracies  (Russia 
and  China  being  by  them  included  as  democ- 
racies) will  win  the  war  by  Christmas,  that 
the  Japanese  fleet  has  been  rendered  impo- 
tent, that  a  great  uprising  is  about  to  take 
place  in  Germany,  with  Hitler  being  over- 
thrown, that  Russia  has  practically  destroyed 
the  German  Army,  that  the  submarine  r:en- 
ace  has  been  licked,  and  :.o  forth.  The  next 
week  we  are  informed,  or  events  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  cannot  be  suppressed,  dib^'lose 
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to  us.   that  there  was  hardly  a   scintilla  of 
truth  In  anything  we  had  beer  told. 

Witness  the  British.  The  people  there 
were  told  that  Germany  \vas  being  bombed 
to  her  knees,  that  the  British  Army  In  Libya, 
equipped  with  the  latest  American  U.  8. 
Grant  tanks,  had  surprised  p.nd  trapp>ed  Gen- 
eral Rommel  and  was  preparing  to  annihilate 
him.  Was  this  true?  Well  Tobruk  fell  In 
1  day  and  5  British  generals  with  upraised 
hands  surrendered  30.000  British  troops  and 
about  all  the  tanks  we  had  sent  them  to  an 
Italian  (not  German)  general. 

Is  It  any  wonder  then  that  people  who  are 
able  to  do  a  little  thinking  for  themselves  are 
beginning  to  take  with  a  large  lump  of  salt 
every  bit  of  propaganda  that  is  handed  them? 
The  trouble  is  not  enough  people  will  think 
for  themselves. 

Well,  it  is  high  time  that  the  native-born 
white  man  and  woman  of  the  South  began 
to  do  a  lot  of  serious  thinking  for  themselves. 
They  should  begin  to  ask  of  their  Congress- 
men and  their  Senators,  yes,  even  of  their 
Governors,  this  question :  Are  we  trying  to 
win  a  foreign  war.  or  are  we,  under  the  guise 
of  the  war  effort,  trying  to  overthrow  our 
form  of  government  from  within?  There  are 
numerous  signs  which  Indicate  that  alien 
groups  in  charge  of  many  bureaus  in  our 
Government  are  bent  on  destruction  from 
within. 

Let  us  be  specific.  Fortune  magazine  car- 
ries a  lengthy  article  in  its  June  issue  de- 
scribing in  detail  and  praising  the  efforts  to 
break  down  the  sentiment  of  race  segrega- 
tion in  the  South.  With  evident  glee  it  tells 
of  the  forcing  of  the  white  boys  at  the  Camp 
Benning  Officers'  Candidate  School  In  the 
State  of  Georgia,  to  sleep  in  the  same  room 
with  Negroes  and  to  eat  at  the  same  mess 
table. 

Under  cover  of  a  Presidential  order  a  com- 
mittee has  just  met  in  Birmingham  to  hear 
expert  testimony,  concerning  what  it  terms 
"racial  discrimination"  in  war  industry.  No 
skilled  Negro  workers,  no  colored  foreman, 
no  colored  stenographer,  no  colored  execu- 
tives, they  allege,  are  employed  in  southern 
industry  and  they  cite  the  executives  of  cer- 
tain of  these  companies  to  appear  before  the 
committee  to  show  cause  why  this  discrimi- 
nation exists. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  which  has 
thrown  Benjamin  Franklin's  picture  from  its 
pages  and  which  seeks  to  curry  favor  with 
the  radicals  by  libeling,  ridiculing,  and  vlllify- 
Ing  everything  in  the  South,  makes  a  studied 
effort  to  portray  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  and  his  wife  to  the  Nation  as  crude 
yokels,  illiterate  and  held  in  power  with  the 
vote  of  white  trash  in  Georgia,  which  it 
speaks  of  as  the  wool-hat  boys.  By  innuendo 
if  not  by  direct  statement,  it  is  made  to  ap- 
pear that  Governor  Talmadge  has  raided  both 
county  and  State  treasuries  for  his  personal 
gain.  The  attempt  is  to  discredit  Talmadge 
for  his  opposition  to  entry  of  Negroes  into 
white  schools.  Life  Magazine  carries  in  one 
of  its  late  issues  a  picture  of  Rochester,  the 
Negro  comedian  of  the  Jello  program,  to- 
gether with  his  Negro  foreman  and  white 
and  Negro  girls  working  under  him  In  a  para- 
chute factory  Rochester  is  operating  for  the 
Government. 

In  Birmingham,  perhaps  in  other  southern 
cities,  dodgers  have  been  thrown  on  the  street 
demanding  that  certain  of  the  schools  be 
thrown  open  to  Negroes  as  well  as  whites. 

Why  all  this,  we  ask  you?  It  all  dovetails 
into  one  definite  scheme  to  humiliate  the 
white  South,  to  do  away  with  the  color  line 
and  make  a  race  of  mongrel  people  for  this 
foreign  bunch  to  lord  it  over  and  govern. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  national  admin- 
istration labels  Itself  "Democratic  "  and  came 
to  power  largely  from  ballots  labeled  "White 
supremacy,"  despite  the  fact  that  southern 
Democratic  Members  of  Congress  elected  by 
t.Ms    "white    supremacy"    ballot    have    held 
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places  of  great  importance  In  the  National 
Congress  the  southern  white  man  is  the 
lowest  down  in  the  estimation  of  these  bu- 
reaucrats and  with  less  infiuence  of  any 
group  within  the  Nation's  borders — that  is 
except  when  giving  of  its  youth  to  the  fight- 
ing forces. 

We  believe  that  nowhere  else  in  the  United 
States  Is  the  Negro  treated  as  well  and  so 
sympathetically  as  here  in  the  South.  The 
relations  between  the  races  are  predomi- 
nantly harmonious  and  pleasant.  Certainly 
nowhere  in  this  country  are  Negroes  employed 
in  such  high  proportion  to  while  employees 
as  here  in  the  South. 

Try  to  find  a  colored  waiter,  bellboy,  or 
maid  in  a  New  York  hotel.  The  Jobs  are  all 
preempted  by  foreign  whites.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  colored  barber  in  a  shop  patronized  by 
the  white  trade  of  New  York?  How  many 
Negro  coal  miners  are  In  the  Pennsylvania 
mines?  In  New  Jersey,  even  In  truck  gardens, 
colored  workers  were  stoned  and  run  out  be- 
cause the  Italians  would  not  have  them 
competing  in  this  type  of  work. 

Whether  the  radicals  know  it  or  not,  this 
country  is  engaged  in  what  bids  fair  to  be 
the  most  desperate  war  of  all  history.  In  the 
words  of  Congressman  Rankin,  "The  people 
of  the  South  are  behind  every  effort  to  aid 
this  war,  and  they  resent  these  attempts  on 
the  part  of  Communists,  politicians,  and 
firks  to  stir  up  race  trouble  from  which  the 
Negro  ultimately  will  be  the  greatest  sufferer." 

A  divided  country  cannot  possibly  hope  to 
win  this  war.  Why,  then,  are  such  persistent 
efforts  made  to  break  down  southern  morale 
and  thus  divide  the  country?  Do  some  think- 
ing for  yourself. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON,  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF    NEW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1942 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  desire  not  only  to  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  Sunday.  July  5.  entitled  "Congress 
on  Trial."  but  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
situation  'which  now  deadlocks  the  two 
Chambers, 

We  have  been  in  controversy  over  the 
Agricultural  Appropriations  bill  for  a 
long  time.  We  have  had  two  votes  on 
the  question  of  the  sale  of  surplus  wheat. 
The  first  vote  was  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  position  originally  taken  by 
the  House  in  opposition  to  the  Senate 
amendment  which  would  permit  sales  of 
grain  in  unlimited  quantities  at  85  per- 
cent of  corn  parity. 

The  second  vote  was  a  recognition  that 
i  the  situation  was  far  more  critical  than 
!  some  people  had  believed  and  on  this 
'  roll  call  the  issue  was  fairly  close.  I  feel 
that  now  with  the  situation  so  hopelessly 
deadlocked,  the  House  itself  might  take 
the  matter  from  the  hands  of  its  confer- 
ees and  vote  to  sustain  the  po.sition  orig- 
inally taken  by  the  President  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senate  amendment.  Such 
an  action  would  immediately  clear  the 
ground  for  full  acceptance  of  other  pro- 
visions now  in  controversy  and  permit  a 


settlement  of  this  matter  not  30  or  60  or 
90  days  from  now  but  immediately. 

Such  a  conclusion  of  this  long  argu- 
ment should  be  welcomed  by  this  body 
as  it  would  be  by  the  citizens  generally. 
This  cannot  be  a  one-sided  matter  and 
the  House  might  have  been  wrong  in  its 
earlier  votes.  As  one  of  tho.«;e  who  voted 
In  support  of  the  Senate  amendment  I 
feel  that  the  majority  of  the  House  was 
wrong  and  that  if  given  a  suitable  op- 
portunity it  would  vote  right  even  at  this 
late  date. 

I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  fact  that  the 
whole  United  States  wheat  crop  for  1942 
is  useless  to  this  country  unless  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  finally  prevails. 

Last  year  the  farmers  of  this  Nation, 
spurred  on  by  the  plea  that  food  would 
win  the  war  and  regarding  themselves  as 
allies  of  the  democratic  countries  even 
though  we  had  not  yet  become  com- 
batants, produced  a  gigantic  crop  of 
nearly  a  billion  bushels  of  wheat.  There 
was  already  a  385,000.000-bushel  surplus. 
One-half  of  this  great  toial  of  1.330.000.- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  Is  in  storage  while 
the  combines  start  cutting  and  threshing 
this  year's  crop. 

In  addition,  Canada  has  400.000.000 
bushels  of  surplus  wheat  and  the  Argen- 
tine has  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
bushels.  Now  along  comes  the  United 
States  and  this  year  it  will  add  another 
9C0.C00,000  bushels,  Tlie  result  will  be  a 
piling  up  of  wheat  which  no  possible 
friend  of  agriculture  or  the  farmer  could 
view  with  anything  but  extreme  anxiety. 

This  tremendous  stock  of  wheat  is  not 
adequately  stored  and  with  the  shortage 
of  lumber  and  sheet  metal  it  cannot  be 
properly  stored.  It  can  only  deteriorate 
and  sr)oil. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  for  1943  the  wheat 
acreage  can  be  dropped  to  21,000.000 
acres  as  against  the  present  legal  mini- 
mum of  55,000.000  million  acres.  Con- 
gress needs  to  get  its  courage  up  to  the 
point  now  where  it  can  vote  to  sell  the 
surplus  already  accumulated  in  the  ware- 
houses, the  surplus  which  will  come  from 
this  year's  crop,  and  will  in  addition  vote 
to  slash  the  wheat  acreage  to  a  figure 
which  will  represent  something  like  our 
normal  needs. 

In  addition,  we  cannot  fail  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  producer  of  wheat  is  not 
being  penalized  by  the  program  of  the 
President.  The  producer  is  still  obtain- 
ing an  agreed-upon  parity  price  either  by 
his  sales  or  by  loans  on  his  crop  which 
are  fixed  by  law  at  a  satisfactory  figure. 
This  price  may  not  be  as  high  as  some 
wheat  farmers  would  wish,  but  the  dan- 
ger to  them  from  too  low  a  current  price 
is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  danger  to 
them  which  will  result  from  a  continued 
piling  up  of  wheat  in  storage  and  a  fur- 
ther production  from  55.000,000  acres 
through  another  year. 

Those  of  us  who  lived  in  the  wheat 
country  during  the  last  war  cannot  view 
this  matter  lightly.  When  the  crash 
came  in  agricultural  prices  it  destroyed 
not  only  the  wheat  farmer  and  the  corn 
farmer  but  it  broke  three-fourths  of  the 
banks    in    my    native    State    of    t-  u  :j 
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The  editorial  from  which  I   luoted  in 
my  remarks  this  morning  follo\»s: 
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Ileuses  are  clinijlng.  In  general,  the  House 
wishes  to  push  farm  prices  up  to  parity  or 
higher  while  relying  on  fewer  farm  subsidies 
and  beneflta  from  the  Government.  The 
Stnate  and  the  President  Insist  that  limited 
quantities  of  wheat  be  made  available  for  war 
use  at  less  than  parity  prices,  but  they  favor 
more  Go\'ernment  aid  to  the  farmer  through 
the  Farm  Security  Administration.  In  ordi- 
nary times  thes^  important  differences  might 
well  be  debated  extensively,  even  though  the 
arguments  advanced  by  some  Representatives 
supporting  the  House  version  of  the  bill  are 
utterly  fallacloTi.s  They  are  demanding  less 
Federal  control  over  agriculture,  while  spon- 
soring a  achemu  that  would  artificially  boost 
food  costs  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year  and 
thus  upset  anj  possibility  of  a  normal  rela- 
tionship betwi?en  the  farmer  and  other 
producers 

The  important  point  Is.  however,  that  these 
are  not  ordinary  times  and  that  many  argu- 
ments which  might  have  been  valid  in  1935 
or  even  1939  are  not  valid  today.  President 
Roosevelt  accurately  stated.  In  his  letter  to 
seven  farm,  labor,  and  religious  leaders,  that 
■"the  only  real  issue  Involved  here  Is  whether 
the  Government  should  be  free  to  use  its  feed 
resources  to  pn)duce  food  for  the  wartime  ef- 
fort "  Pressure  to  withhold  Federal  wheat 
supplies  from  wartime  use  In  order  to  boost 
farm  prices  Is  so  utterly  unpatriotic  that  It 
has  shocked  the  sensibilities  of  the  American 
people  It  has  put  Members  of  the  House 
in  the  unenviable  position  of  trying  to  reap 
cheap  political  rewards  at  the  expense  of  their 
country's  wartime  strength 

Coming   at   u   time   when   the  country   Is 
keved   up  to   lui   all-out  war  effort,   such   a 
nee  tends  to  ihnittr  confidence  In 
more  Mrtou«ly   than  any  cniiclam 
irojn  I  he  ouU:<le  could     It  leiiven  ihi-  impres- 
utoii   thnt  CongreM  ciinnnt  adjtut  Us  liablta 
of   thought    nud   method*   nf   l«gl«lntiun    to 
*ttrtimo  coMtl.lioui.     It  further  encoumge* 
the  <Unger«iu  belief   Hut  Uimcult  pidblams 
:      ••   be   turned  nver  In   the  udmUiU-trnllve 
:  I   .  h   of   tlir    aovrrnmeni    If   we   w.uit   to 
nitibillie  the  enliie  country  for  victory.     In 
theory,  of  r«)uv«r,  ('onureM  la  f\gUtiiiR  ngnlnKt 
that  belief     But  every  time  It  allpa  btuk  lnU> 
the  attitude  ui  politic*  ns  uaual  In  the  mldat 
of  war  the  rtcmnnd  for  further  tranafers  of 
power  to  executive  ngenclM  la  •trrnKt honed 
The    people   are   keenly   aware  of   the   fact 
thnt    in    this   globe-circlinR    war   denuxrncy 
Itself   ts  on   trial      Does   Congr«se   know   It? 
The  present  controversy  leaves  the  unmiatiik- 
able  Unpreaslon  thnt  a  ^ublltantial  group  of 
leirulBtort  coi  alder  farm  parity  more  Impor- 
•      •  than  the  preservation  of  democratic  m- 
itlorw      Thnt  ansumptlon  cannot   be  al- 
lowed   to  grow   without   inviting   diflustroua 
Consequences     Unle-^s  ConRress  can  show  by 
Ita  own  acts  that  It  Is  able  to  act  boldly  In 
the  national  interest  under  emergency  con- 
ditions,   popular    government    as    we    have 
known  It   In  the  past  will  be  In  danger  re- 
gardlesb  of  what  happens  on  the  battlefields. 


\\l-'ra.i>     Lf 
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^  \  T  FNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HuN    ROSS  A   COLli'S 

IN  THE  HOL    ^1  liNTATIVES 

T^»ir»ffny  July  2.  tt42 

M:  t  u;  :  IN  Ml  Speaker,  for  «  pe- 
riod 01  22  yt'uri  I  have  Initlalod  that  Con- 
(•:■%'  f.\\-  '  'ho  men  who  fouuht  itji  bat- 
:     .  i;  ;i)U.i  treatment  whUh  ihcy 

rnrnrd  lliiuuith  the  larrinrei  they  made 
for  ihcir  cuiinuy.   I  came  to  Congrvii  ta 


REC' 
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one  of  the  first  advocates  of  the  paynr.ent 
of  adjusted  compensation  to  veterans  of 
the  first  World  War.  I  felt  then,  and  I 
feel  now,  that  those  who  risk  their  all 
for  their  country  are  entitled  at  least  to 
this  small  consideration  and  as  they  have 
grown  older  and  the  effects  of  their  s?rv- 
ices  during  the  World  War  have  become 
more  pronounced  and  more  apparer.t.  I 
have  sought  to  give  more  aid  to  tnese 
worthy  veterans. 

I  have  helped  to  pass  legislation  to  hos- 
pitalize those  who  needed  such  care. 

I  have  helped  to  pass  legislation  to  pro- 
tect veterans'  widows  and  orphans,  and 
to  give  compensation  to  the  families  of 
those  who  died  of  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

I  helped  to  pass  legislation  to  give 
veterans  disability  compensation,  iven 
though  their  disabilities  were  not  seivice 
connected,  and  I  voted  against  the  bill 
to  repeal  these  allowances. 

Likewise,  I  have  supported  all  leg:sla- 
tlon  for  the  benefit  of  Spanish  War  vet- 
erans. 

These  men  did  not  fail  the  country 
which  they  served  during  the  travail  of 
war,  and  I  have  never  failed  them. 

During  the  darkest  days  of  the  depres- 
sion, when  banks  were  closing  and  a  spirit 
of  despair  prevailed  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  pleaded  and  fought  to  safeguard  the 
benefits  and  privileges  that  had  been 
given  by  prior  Congresses  to  these  vet- 
erans, and  when  eveiybody  seemed  lo  be 
against  mo  and  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  felt  as  I  did,  I  ncvertheleas  opposed 
the  so-called  Economy  Act. 

I  have  not  been  a  fair-weather  friend 
to  veterans.  I  have  never  been  cillcd 
and  found  wanting. 

n  ;  ri.o  last  B  month.s  Congreji.'  has 
pa  itHln    veteran    Irulslatioii    lo 

which  I  briefly  refer: 

Public  Law  No.  3fll:  This  act  relates 
to  procedure  to  determint"  service  con- 
nection. It  facllltatea  proof  of  service 
connection  by  veterans  who  scr\'cd  -  over- 
seas. 

Public  Law  No.  365:  This  law  pertains 
to  the  ho.spitallzatton  of  retired  mer,  ex- 
cluded from  hospitalization  benefis  by 
former  acts. 

Public  Law  No.  382:  This  law  provides 
for  the  distribution  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  veterans  who  have  died  In  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospitals  or  facilities. 
Public  Law  No.  556;  Extends  for  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  5  years  the  level  pre- 
mium war-rl.'^k  term  Insurance. 

Public  Law  No.  591:  Provides  that  the 
unexplained  absence  of  a  veteran  for  7 
years  .^hall  be  deemed  evidence  of  death 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  th'!  laws 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Public  Law  No.  601;  Rest  ores  to  $40  per 
month  the  rate  of  compensation  pild  to 
veterans  permanently  and  totallj  dis- 
abled by  non-servlce-connected  disability. 
H.  R.  4.  This  Is  known  as  the  widows' 
and  orphans'  bill.  It  hu.s  passeil  the 
House  and  is  pending  In  the  Senate. 

H.  R.  2226.  This  U  a  bill  to  limit  mls- 
condiict  for  c  -  nmiiatlon  and  p«  nslon 
purposes  to  I  us  mlRconduct,    It  li 

on  'he  HmiNc  Calcndur, 

H.  K  6324.  This  bill  prov  di-.s  tliat  tem- 
porary dhwbllliy  ratlnuM  of  Wtulf  War 
veteiftn.i  shall  be  pt'rmancni  ;  .  in 
yean.  It,  too,  Is  on  the  Huune  C,kl<  uvliu. 
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The  men  in  the  enlisted  grades  of  our 
Army  today  are  receiving  somewhat  de- 
cent pay  because  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  insisted  upon 
enactment  of  the  Rankin  amendment  to 
make  the  base  pay  of  enlisted  men  $50 
per  month.  The  Senate,  after  first  re- 
fusing to  agree  to  the  Rankin  amend- 
ment, finally  accepted  it. 

The  enlisted  men  in  the  service  are 
generally  young  men  in  their  teens  and 
their  twenties.  For  many,  their  service 
means  the  loss  of  their  educational  op- 
portunities. Others  are  vacating  the 
foundations  upon  which  their  working 
hves  begin:  their  start  in  life  is  com- 
pletely broken.  My  ^:  niimhy  goes  out 
to  these  young  men,  for  they  are  making 
the  greatest  sacrifices  of  any  of  us.  Any- 
thing, therefore,  that  a  just  Government 
does  to  make  their  lots  easier  will  not  be 
too  much. 

It  shall  ever  bo  my  purpose,  so  long 
as  I  hold  public  office,  to  protect  men 
called  to  fight  our  country's  battles.  I 
shall  continue  my  fight  to  give  them 
modern,  armored  weapons,  possessing 
the  maximum  of  speed,  firepower,  and 
protection,  so  that  they  will  have  a 
chance  not  only  to  fight  »  ff- fvf  iv  but 
also  to  live  and  come  ba.k  :.  n  ■  .t:.d 
after  the  war  is  over  I  shall  c  nrnu.  iny 
efforts  to  see  that  a  profoundly  gui'aiul 
Government,  mindful  of  their  sacrifices, 
guarantees  to  them  a  fair  measure  of 
security. 


I    Am   an   American 


rxTFN'=^Tn\  or  t?km;\Mv-- 
HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

1,\    I'.iV    Hur;-!-:  (>1-    I-M  i-!-F--    N  ;  .\T1VE3 

^]i  !M,iH.<!()N  of  Kentuck;.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Hon.  Joel  I)  I!:  rkri.  com- 
mand'T  f^f  Mv^  Pi'^'ri'  ■  <■■:  t  :  i:nhin  Dls- 
ablec;  A::-  i ,  .r..  V.  ;  ;,.:/^  :  -i;.  World 
War,  over  station  \v\Vi:)C  <■'.:  N'.iy  7, 
1942.  delivered  a  \>  .  (  .  q  .  :.'  i  uiriotic 
speech    on    I    Av.:    ■.r.-.    ArAvi-AW.^. 

Mr.  Thacker's  forbears  .settled  in  the 
Stale  of  VifRinia  in  the  v.  a]-  1616.  and 
down  thinucti  t!;.  v.a:-  \\h' v.v\er  the 
enemy  threatcivd  !l:r  (  ITs':  :^.'u'  of  the 
Thackcrs  or  tiuir  couniiy,  ihcy  have 
been  found  in  the  ranks  of  our  country's 


descendant  of    h.   fi    t    Iht' 


:::   !t-16. 


left  his  father's  t.i:n;  .-i  V;:t:;:.:;i  and 
volunteered   hl.s   .'^t:\,i«       H      ianifd   In 

Prance  \u  .hwv  ]U]1  ,i-  a  nimb  i  .  f  -he 
famous  Fi:-'  I)i-.  !-.■■:;  I:;  J;tr;u.i:v  1-'19. 
ahospll.il  '!.:;■  bnui.!.:'  hnii  bark  '')  the 
shores  c:  h;-  i-;('in\.i!  \'::s;;!i.:i  uiirre  he 

SP'"'!;'    Ih^'    !;i  X'    \i  tu     \v.    h.-\',:'  .li-    fr;i- 

\  a!r-  c;!;:,'  t !  cm;  ^^  i  iUiUb^'  ;  M'cV  ni  .'.]  .u"  n 
Km-;;  (  )  ■'.lb  v  1"17  '  r,  S"\'  n:h-!  1:'1H 
I: .  :;:  A,-.i  ■  !.■  :  i  aiin  \'.'  'b-  Ai  jji  hi;,  b.- 
(ii-ct:  ,  il  ',  :i  :i  I  .11  .i!  b;;">  (!i  \  ■  ■!  ii  .|i  '  r  i!ii'  \ 
w  r'  I  :  Ci-d!  i|i  i|  M|;  '  1  ,i'  )  ;  i  i-' i  ■.  i  I  (ai;  IT  un- 
ity' .      hi^IlM  >  'I   :.r      '.   ,'.^'  ,1    '.■.       ■'.",       r.ll- 

luntl'v  in  HCtiui;,  ;bi   ..  ;....;.    ::    :::  blS 


own  and  Allied  Nations,  and  the  com- 
mendations for  meritorious  service  attest 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  kept  faith  with 
his  forefathers.  His  right  to  say  "I  am 
an  American"  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  very  able,  eloquent,  and  patriotic 
address  of  Commander  Thacker  is  as 
follows; 

PYom  the  aspirations  of  our  pioneering  fore- 
bears and  their  determination  to  fashion  for 
themselves  a  free  country,  came  what  we 
know  today  as  the  United  States  of  America. 
They  came  here  from  every  corner  of  the 
earth,  each  bearing  a  gift  and  a  hope.  The 
glow  of  adventure  was  in  their  eyes  and  the 
glory  of  hope  within  their  souls.  By  sweat 
and  blood,  they  hewed  this  great  Nation 
out  of  a  wilderness. 

And  down  through  the  years  their  offspring 
have  manned  the  ramparts  in  times  of  danger 
and  have  sacrificed  and   suffered   to  protect    1 
and  preserve  the  ideals  and  traditions  of  this    ■ 
land  of  the  free.  ; 

It  is  my  honored  privilege  on  this  I  Am 
An  American  Day  to  bring  a  mes.sage  from 
a  group  of  these  Americans  who  have  manned 
the  ramparts  in  the  past;  Americans  whose 
right  to  say  "I  Am  An  American"  cannot  be 
questioned;  Americans  who  know  the  real 
meaning  of  the  words  "loyalty  and  sacrifice," 
those  American  fighting  men  of  every  race  and 
religion  who  sfccrlflced  youth,  health,  limbs, 
and  the  Joy  of  living— almost  everything  but 
life  itself — on  the  battlefields  of  France  In 
1917  and  1918.  These  Americans,  the  Disabled 
Veterans  of  World  War  No.  1.  are  proud  of  the 
part  which  they  have  played  on  the  fields  of 
battle,  but  they  know  that  they  have  not 
given  the  full  meaaure  of  service  that  they 
owe  to  America  and  the  world.  They  know 
thnt  the  whole  record,  the  true  record  of  their 
performance  U  not  merely  that  of  their  careen 
M  AmerlCHn  soldlera,  but  that  i  •  ry  will 
write  rUc  o(  their  conduct  m  .a  m  cut- 
r.rnii  during   the  much   long« ;  "<>m 

Armlillce  till  "tips"  thall  have  i  <    i,  Ued 

for  the  Utt  one  of  them. 

An  American  cltlacni  they  are  naturslly 
prtnid  of  their  country.  They  have  faith  In 
their  form  of  K(^)vornment  because  it  la  built 
upon  the  principle  of  equality  and  Justice 
for  humun  belngi, .  Aa  heirs  of  the  American 
way  of  life  and  Its  Institutions,  they  are  ap- 
preciative for  having  been  bletited  with  this 
priceless  heritage.  They  are  willing  to  share 
this  Inheritance  with  any  man  ol  any  race, 
creed,  or  color,  so  long  as  he  qualify  by  loyalty 
to  the  inheritance. 

Today,  these  disabled  'ins  stand  ready 
and  willing  to  sacrlficv  it,;...;i— Hie  iwelf,  if 
need  be — to  preserve  the  things  for  which 
they  fought  and  bled  25  years  ago.  Their 
organization,  better  known  as  the  Disabled 
.Aiv  r  ran  Veterans,  is  prepared  by  experience 
•  i.  .f  service,  and  are  now  giving  service, 
to  the  disabled  men  of  the  present  war.  It 
Is  mobilizing  its  collective  strength  for  the 
service  of  those  who  will  come  after — our 
sons  and  our  friends'  sons.  Judging  the  fu- 
ture by  the  past,  we  know  that  there  will  be 
thousands  of  younger  fellow  Americans  who. 
upon  their  return  from  combat  service,  will 
need  the  type  of  service  which  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  has  long  been  extending 
to  leas  fortunate  disabled  men  and  their 
widows  and  children.  The  Disabled  Veterans 
of  World  War  No,  1  believe  that  they  are,  by 
such  a  program,  milk  .-■•  ('  i  ntrlbutlon 
they  can  possibly  n.aa.  -  ^  :  ;  !i;alnlalnlng 
and  building  up  the  m-;  :  ihe  young  men 
whr  isre  belnK  cnlbd  u,  ..i.  lo  offer  their 
h    i  .     -their  livon.    r  i    "i  be— In  World  War 

N 

!  .,  I  .       ?he  fudtom  of  some  groups  tn 

;ii  (I,,',  '.  :  '..  ,  !i  ...■,.  •  >.•.-■  itid  to  con- 
ui-Mi!.  \^..i  liMi  '.;.!-.- r  «i;  !■.>!! I'lpate  In  It 
slik>  .  ua  enemies  '!  '  iMtlon,  Those 
exti'c  forKet  that  11  .  :=  irri  and  liberty 
anil   1  >  AiaeriCHii  w«y  1  :  >  iheytnjoy 


Is  theirs  because  there  have  been  Aninicans 
who  would  rather  die  fighting  than  faU  to 
keep  the  faith  with  their  forefathers. 

Our  Nation  has  never  engaged  In  war  ex- 
cept In  the  defense  of  rights  We  have  taken 
up  arms  Only  when  the  agencies  of  peace 
have  failed.  And  our  fighting  men  have  gone 
Into  battle,  given  their  lives,  and  suffered 
wounds  only  for  the  preservation  of  lit)erty 
and  the  restoration  of  that  peace  which  sol- 
dier and  civilian  alike  cherish  above  aU  other 
earthly  blessings. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  short  memories.  We 
fight  and  forget.  The  heroes  of  today  are 
the  forgotten  men  of  tomorrow.  Words  are 
the  only  things  that  last  forever.  The  most 
tremendous  monuments  or  prodigies  of  en- 
gineering crumble  under  the  hand  of  time. 
The  pyramids  molder.  the  bridges  rust,  the 
canals  fill  up,  grass  covers  the  railway  track; 
but  words  such  as  Lexington,  Valley  Forge, 
Gettysburg,  Alamo,  San  Juan,  Belleau  Wood. 
Argonne,  Wake  Island,  Bataan,  and  Corregi- 
dor  will  never  be  forgotten  by  Americans. 
History  will  record  many  more  as  a  result 
of  the  present  struggle. 

To  say  that  we  have  now  entered  on  the 
most  critical  years  modern  civilization  has 
ever  known,  is  simply  to  state  the  obvious. 
Today,  our  obligations  and  responsibilities 
as  true,  loyal  American  citizens  are  greater 
than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. This  Is  a  total  war.  It  will  be  fought 
not  only  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  the 
Jungle,  and  the  desert,  but  also  in  every  home, 
ever-  office,  every  factory*,  and  on  every  farm 
of  all  America  It  will  be  a  battle  to  the 
death  against  those  who  would  turn  back  the 
clock  and  wipe  out  everythiiig  thnt  we  hold 
dear. 

We  must  kf*p  the  faith  with  the  founding 
fathers,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  we  mtut  keep  the  faith 
with  thoee  who  have  manned  the  ramparts  In 
times  of  danger  and  have  made  the  supreme 
ancrlflce:  we  must  keep  the  faith  with  the 
mothers  and  fnthrrd  who  have  bravely  en- 
dured sorrow  and  suffering,  and  a  lonely  ache 
In  thrir  hearts— their  sons  having  been  given 
In  sncrlflce  that  you  and  I  might  remain  » 
free  people.  We  must  keep  the  faith  with 
those  who  have  followed  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
into  battle  and  have  come  back  as  the  mir- 
acle of  war  to  give  to  their  country  as  cltl- 
Bens  the  same  high  spirit  of  service  that 
they  gave  as  poldlrrs — the  veterans  of  our 
country's  wni;  a  -  must  keep  the  faith  with 
our  fighting  a, a.  who  have  stood  their 
ground  to  the  last  and  fought  a  courageous 
fight  m  the  Inlands  of  the  Pacific. 

We  know  thnt  the  only  surviving  reputa- 
tion for  sincerity,  reliability,  or  potential  ca- 
pacity to  conquer  in  the  Far  East  is  that  of 
America;  and  we  know  that  this  reputation 
is  based  on  the  heroic  defense  of  Hawaii, 
Wake,  Midway,  and  the  Philippines,  and  the 
honesty  of  our  pledge  of  Independence  to  the 
Filipinos. 

Our  gallant  men  there  wrote  in  blood  a 
record  of  bravery  and  endurance  which  will 
never  perish.  We  know  that  they  fought  and 
suffered  and  died — their  eyes  on  the  sky  and 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific — confident  that 
we  would  not  fall  them,  that  we  would  send 
reinforcements  to  carry  on  to  final  victory. 
They  kept  the  faith  to  the  end.  It  is  now 
up  to  us  to  finish  the  Job  they  began.  We  will 
keep  the  faith,  and  we'll  win,  for  back  of  the 
American  fighting  man  Is  a  tradition  of  valor 
that  extends  unbroken  from  Lexin^^tnn  and 
Saratoga  to  the  rock-hewn  for!  •  Cor- 

regldor.  But  valor  alone  will  ..-'.  \un  in 
this  modern  warfare  of  dive  bombers  and 
tanks,  Today's  warfare  Is  nut  settled  by  th« 
clash  of  troops  on  one  battlefield,  or  even 
the  maneuvers  of  bodies  of  mlUlons  of  armed 
men  ranged  tn  mortal  oombat  over  hundred* 
of  miles  of  terrain  The  final  result  Is  de- 
cided by  the  orgHulaed,  united  civilian  army 
which  supplit*  lite  uniformed  Army  witli  th* 
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•hip*  pl»n*s,  tanks,  iruna.  amtnuni 
cicthu*  and  medicine — everyihn 

t<>r  \ic'.r.ry 

Whal«'\er  lb«  pwt  few  years  hav^  produced 
In  the  way  of  tllKcord  in  th  )^  cnuntry, 
wheth«*r  one  remembCT--^  the  differences  be- 
tween capiUil  and  lab<jr.  betwee:  "  -r  »^o 
favored  all-out  aid  to  Britain  mu  ;  l 

those  »h«  felt  we  should  refute  thai  aid. 
betwaen  thobe  who  felt  it  was  foi  y  to  send 
tifppltes    to    Soviet    Russia    and  »     who. 

wh.le  abhti.-rin^  the  communistic  .-tj:t.:n  felt 
tantc!(.  plane*,  and  other  cquipmait  In  the 
hanctf  of  Stalin's  men  would  helph'-'P  Hit- 
ler- all  these  difference*!  are  Don*  f  -  tr  over 
the  dam 

We  must  real:/'-  i-  f  and  no-j  •;..i-  our 
mam  objccir..-  ;:.■•.-■*.':-;  -  r  ■  U'-fend 
our  b'"';*"-  -r  pr>-.e(  .^ur  Aii.i'..ai..  'A^y  of 
life.  '.V  .  uniting  to  wrest  ijack  those 
liberies  wnich  r.jive  be«T.  w'f.  r  avt  v  from  us 
b^' thst  tnn  nf  ;ntern>.>ti<i.'.  .;  ^'ii:'..;   j>    -    Hitler, 

•A_,'  -■;t,'.-  ■ :  .:»>;  <.i<-'  :^,f  V^' .-ti  :;i;''i:.  ckI  'lie 
men  at  Concord  and  LexinKion  |  u  :i'  for 
What  we  are  lighting  for  is  expr-i-td  r  the 
immortal  words  of  our  Constltui  t.  =*' 
the  bicaaines  of  "i.bT:.  '■  i  ur-. 
ptwterlty 

To  accuinp.-l 
our  flghtliis  rit !. 
piemen  u«      '    v^  i. 
must  pri/Oiic.      r 

We  are  coi  :.d»': 
other  i;'».  ih  >  '  r 
and  deff ;.ii.:.u-  * 
leave  ■ ;  e  r->'  j . ; 
policy  •..)  *.:.  St-  r. 
Constitution  w 
military  f -v!  :,.. 
their  live-  pretmr.i.f  fi  r  this  crlsl 


•.,  .t  that 
,::   the  im- 

:-..••,        VV- 

:.-  ;,.ve  no 

1*1        t  t- 

rt-:''.:--      'A'-' 

p.  ;.-.;.- 

;  -  :  T  ;* 
rs    wr.o 

,-.  s   ;    r''-i'i. 

:.i:r.[f:    -L.e 

\-  f    ',,  ■     ,';r 

..ivt'    -ptu: 

c:  il.  -      .'   W     :  !;!    W.i: 

youraelV'  -    a     b.   u.^   ' 
of   citi7«i.->h.p    .iii  1 
more  of  your  ■  fT  r'~ 
more  of  your   Ir-ar'- 
Cdnlrcnts      u.-     <  ri. 
equality  and  jusrice 
us  strive  cea.sele?»lv  : 
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-a,  -:!    Ar 

N 

•      '-'^    ) 

..    -  ,.-:;.■..   ■ 

:r. 

-re  of  vci:- 
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tV..-     --^SK 
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'    1  -■-.  ,: 

the  Job  of 
,e   through 

:can  Vet- 
to  pledge 
i-  v'.  t  ai;oii 

1';    .V.:;  g-,ve 
N  .-.;.•    a:.d 

AiliCii    IH'W 

err.les     of 

)e  :.^-      Let 
ui:  price- 


less heritage— freedom  and  libjert  r 

Let  us  be  ever  mindful  of  the  fi  ct  that  our 
flag  doc3  more  than  proclaim  me  e  power  or 
accla;m  a  great  ^nd  glorious  '  •-•■-rv  Its 
majestic  beauty  expresses  the  :  i<p.  .dence 
of  a  courag«'<".iLs.  conscientious  •  p^'-  the 
faith,  the  lofty  aspirations.  a;.>  he  high 
Ideals  of  representative  dcmocrmiy.    the   ad 


vance   of  a   nation   dedicated    to 


law,  to  Justice,  and  to  humar.  rg  its 

Bv  being  truly  American,  let  us  continue 
to  Illuminate  th?  world  with  thp  brilliance 
of  American  democracy  and  deme  nstrate  the 
sacred  character  of  honest  dec*  nt.  human 
elements  which,  CfOd  willir  .:  t  Stars  and 
Stripes  may  fcrever  sj-mbtiU,- 

Listen,  the  flag  speaks 

(America,  played  very  softly  ) 

••Born  during  the  Nation's  infiincy  I  have 
grown  with  It.  my  stars  Increasinc  in  numb«»r 
as  the  country  has  grown  In  size,  the  rtcmam 
over  which  I  wave  expanding  until  the  sun 
on  my  flyfr;g  folds  now  never  ets  FUlfd 
with  significance  arc  my  colors  of  red  white. 
and  bltie  into  which  have  beer  T^—.en  the 
strength  and  couraee  of  Amen-  ::  r.hood. 
the  love  ar.--'  ■v.'-.-  f  .\:--"  i-.-.  ■* '-man- 
hood 

••Stirring  are  the  stories  of  :■  i  '  r  \r.d 
stripes 


••I  represent  t^. 
ence 

••I  reflect   'ie    * 
great  land  ct'     ;  .l; 

-I  signify  *:  •• 

"I  teU  the       ni 
American  pev  pie 
and     literature. 
tr.>: 


n.>  :.:!•■■       '    !..rlepend- 

.*;•''.  and  grandeur  of  this 

inity. 


'.  rx  cf   th^  land 

vf'i;;'';.'-  .m 
m  a::  .i:.:! 
lnvent:on 


rtatlcn  and  industry 


iberty.   to 


I  •■,,i;..;  f  1  peace  and  /  i  vill  among  the 
naiions  oi    trie  world 

•'I  believe  in  tolerance, 

••I  am  the  badge  of  the  Nation's  greatness 
and  the  emblem  of  Its  desUny. 

••Threaten  me  and  millions  will  spring  to 
my  defense 

••I  am  the  American  flag!" 

(The  Natlcnal  Anthem.) 


Yes      We  Can  Hate 
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HON,  SOL  BLOOM 
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Mr     Speaker,    under 
mv    remarks    in    the 
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p    rviUure 


nclude  the  following  article 
■  K  ith  L^avitt.  entitled  "Yes- 
Hate."  which  appeared  In  the 
section.    This    Week,    of    the 
Ntw  York  Herald  Tribune  July 


Pan 


•f     BtT  It's  Not  the  Ans 
Br--.:^     r   H*'    T       IlEHE  Are  Some  Things 
A\:'    :    vNs  C.\N  Be  Proud  To  H.\te 
,By  Robert  Keith  Leavltt) 

I:.  Germany  hate  Is  a -virtue — encouraged 
by  the  state,  along  with  butchery  and  mer- 
cllessness  It  is  part  of  the  Nazi  equipment, 
like  the  hobnailed  boots  the  dirk,  and  the 
brass  knuckles  And  very  useful  It  has  been — 
so  far  For  remember  it  was  on  a  tide  <rf 
hate  that  Hitler  rode  to  power  A  baseless, 
cowardly  hate,  to  be  sure  but  a  heady  emo- 
tion that  swept  kindliness  and  decency  and 
other  obstacles  away  in  a  rush.  It  was  In  hate 
that  he  launched  Germany  upon  a  career 
of  destruction;  hate  cooked  up  against  the 
Czechs  whose  sin  was  that  they  wanted  to 
be  independent;  against  the  Poles,  whose 
crime  was  that  they  did  not  wish  to  give 
up  their  country  Hitler  did,  indeed,  so  good 
a  Job  of  creating  hate  that  thousands  of  those 
people — long  since  conquered — are  now  dying 
of  want  and  disease,  to  the  sound  of  German 
laughter 

Through  this  superior  capacity  for  hating. 
Hitler  hopes  to  destroy  the  ••pluto-democra- 
cies"  (meaning  chiefly  ourselves)  on  the 
theory  that  we.  like  Prance,  will  not  hate  vig- 
orously enough — until  it  Is  too  late.  And  in 
this  tlie  Japs,  arrogant  In  bushldo.  the  code  of 
the  warrior,  encourage  him.  proclaiming  the 
Americans  to  be  a  people  without  pride. 
Without  spirit,  or  ferocity 

Well,  this  much  i.«  true;  we  do  not  like  to 
hate.  We  cannot  hate  Germans  merely  for 
the  accident  of  their  birth:  we  know  too 
many  splendid  Americans  of  German  descent. 
We  hold  no  erudge  against  the  Japanese  for 
their  race.  We  lived  peaceably  In  the  world 
with  them  before  their  military  clique  went 
maniac,  and  we  expect  to  do  so  again  when 
the  ToJos  and  the  Yamamotos  have  had  their 
blood  thirst  beaten  out  of  them.  We  have 
no  venom  for  little  men.  no  lust  for  taking 
vengeance  upon  civilians  who  simply  hap- 
pen to  have  been  born  under  another  flag. 

Yrt  on  one  point  Hitler  and  the  Japs  fool 
•:  -  "  -Ivef  and  in  the  end  it  will  be  their 
dt&..:uctio:i:  The  American  people  have  a 
great  and  terrible  capacity  for  hate  But  it 
is  cur  kind  of  hate — and  It  Is  leveled  not 
at  men   but  at  monstrous.  Intolerable  things: 

w  I'p  cruelty — and  the  more  so  when  it 
is  ';a\  .:•'  sadistic  cruelty,  practiced  upon 
helpless,  fettered  victims,  taught  and  glori- 
fied as  totalitarian  sport. 


We  hate  tyranny  In  all  the  speech  of  man 
there  are  no  more  abdomlnable  words  than 
••Gestapo  "  and  "gaulelter  " 

We  hate  injustice,  not  only  because  It  is 
shameful  but  because  It  Is  the  negaloh  of 
law  and  order  and  security— the  destroyer  of 
all  government  except  that  of  naked,  cynical 
force. 

We  hate  Intolerance  that  seeks  to  nurder 
truth  For  it  Is  truth  that  makes  ami  keeps 
men  free. 

We  hate  treachery.  So  long  as  it  walks  the 
earth  uiipunished,  no  nation  is  safe,  nor  is 
any  man  with  his  family,  though  th*y  hide 
In  the  farthest  corner  of  the  hills. 

We  hate  dithonesty — and  nowher'  more 
than  in  the  .ncuth  of  a  nation  that  irumbles 
of  its  honor. 

Wc  hate  cowardliness  that  strikes  a'  absrnt 
foes  through  the  torture  of  captive  wives  and 
children  and  helpless  old  parents. 

We  hate  anogance  that  distorts  for  Its  own 
use  every  principle  of  ethics,  honor,  and  de- 
cency—trying prisoners  of  war  for  having 
done  their  duty  as  freemen,  executing  cap- 
tives for  having,  before  invasion  and  before 
capture,  opposed  the  fifth  column. 

Most  of  ail,  perhaps,  we  hate  the  degrada- 
tion of  mankind  that  is  the  foundation  of 
totalitarian  rule,  whether  in  conquered  coun-  • 
tries  or  the  ruling  ones.  The  dlctat-jrs  put 
upon  whole  peoples  the  torment  of  shame, 
forcing  them  through  their  Lavals  to  spit 
upon  their  own  pasts  and  disavow  the  free 
souls  they  once  called  their  own  In  :oncen- 
tratlon  camps  and  whipping  chamb:rs  they 
break  tne  spirits  of  men,  so  tliat  in  agony 
even  self-respect,  the  last  pride  of  auman- 
klnd,  is  wrenched  away. 

These  things  we  hate.  We  hate  'hem  in 
principle  and  we  hate  them  the  more  for  the 
knowledge  that  if  we  do  not  wipe  them  off 
the  face  of  the  globe,  they  will  destroy  us 

So  long  as  they  are  embodied  in  :nen.  we 
hate  those  men.  So  long  as  the  mer  seek  to 
Im  30se  them  upon  us  we  shall  fight  them — 
with  Intent  to  kill.  It  Is  too  bad,  hut  that 
is  the  way  it  Is. 

We  are  a  big  nation.  We  hate  In  a  big 
way.  And  in  that  way  we  shall  make  cur 
war.  But  when  it  Is  over  and  the  things  we 
hate  are  destroyed,  then  our  hate  wil  go.  too. 
and  we  shall  be  ready  to  live  once  vgain  In 
mutual  respect  and  brotherhood  wltt  men  of 
every  race. 


.  aui  :'  o.'iin^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Um   A!  BERT  THOMAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  "nVES 

Monday.  July  6.  1942 

I      Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker. 

j  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

Record.  I  include  the   following    article 

rom  the  Washington  Post  of  July  3,  1942: 

Tax  Forum 

a   rouh-point  proposal  to   aid  cow  orations 
and  inorveduals  to  meet  debts  ano  taxes 

(By  S.  Oliver  Goodman) 
Corporations  which  are  in  debt  are  also  at 
a  serious  disadvantage  with  respect  to  corpo- 
rations doing  a  similar  business  which  are 
not  in  debt.  As  In  the  case  of  iniividuals, 
corporations  have  had  to  meet  suilden  and 
drastic  tax  increases  effective  retroactively  for 
a  period  of  from  6  to  9  months.  They  have 
also  had  impo.sed  upon  them  an  extremely 
high  excess-profits  tax  The  effect  of  this 
tax.  together  with  the  Increased  ncrmal  ;r  d 
surtax  rates  on   corporations,   will   seriouoiy 


AL'PKNDiX   TO  TllK  COXCRKSSION  .A  [.   KKCOiU.) 


affect  their  ability  to  pay  debts  unless  some 
relief  i--  nrovlded 

For  cxiii.'pn  ,:  ;t  r  i  \  •  ng  law  (the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  ii*l4i  .1  I  'I  •a-:f-;^  with  an  In- 
vested capital  of  less  t:  i:  «  >  I'l  000  can  make 
a  profit  of  8  percent  on  such  cap.ta:  be' -rf 
paying  any  excess-profits  tax.  Hv.i>  •■  tr  it 
It  does  make  8  percent  only,  it  must  still 
pay  a  normal  tax  of  24  percent  and  a  surtax 
of  7  percent  on  this  8  percent,  so  that  it 
really  has  left  after  taxes  only  a  profit  of  5  52  j 
percent  on  its  capital,  out  of  which  to  pay  ; 
dividends,  provide  for  expansion,  increase  Its 
inventory,  and  to  pay  its  debts. 

The     large     corporation     having     perhaps    | 
$500,000,000  of  Invested  caplUl  under  existing    i 
law  can  make  only  7  percent  on  such  capital    | 
before  paying  excess-profits  tax,  but  if  It  does 
only  make  7  percent,  on  account  of  the  nor- 
mal and  surtax,  it   still  will   have  left  ».!"•<! 
paying   these  taxes  only  an  earning  of   4  Hi 
percent  on  Its  capital  out  of  which  to  pay 
dividends,  provide  for  expansion,  increase  Its 
inventory,  and  to  pay  its  debts. 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  under  the  proposal 
now  tentatively  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  small  corporation, 
while  still  being  allowed  an  8  percent  profit 
before  paying  excess-profits  tax,  would  be 
allowed  to  retain,  on  account  of  a  combined 
normal  and  surtax  rate  of  40  percent,  only  a 
profit  of  4.8  percent;  while  the  large  corpo- 
ration, which  would  now  be  allowed  an  earn- 
ing of  only  5  percent  on  its  invested  capital 
before  being  subject  to  excesrs-proflts  tax, 
would  be  permitted  to  retain  only  a  profit  of 
3  percent  on  its  invested  capital  out  of  which 
to  pay  dividends,  provide  for  plant  expan- 
sion, increase  its  inventory  and  to  pay  its 
debt.  It  is  believed  obvious  that  corporations 
with  substantial  debt  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
dividends  or  to  expand  their  business  under 
such  a  method. 

It  may  be  asked  what  will  happen  if  they 
do  make  over  8  percent  or  5  percent,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Tlie  answer  is  that  if  they  do. 
94  cents  in  every  dollar  of  excess  will  go  to 
the  Government  as  excess-profits  tax.  In 
other  words,  if  a  large  corporation  makes  20 
percent  on  Its  Invested  capital  instead  of  5 
percent.  It  can  be  readily  computed  that  it 
will  have  left  after  taxes  only  a  net  earning 
of  3,9  percent  on  its  capital.  Thus  excess 
earning  will  do  little  to  aid  corporations 
which  are  m  debt. 

Finally,  some  businesses,  instead  of  profit- 
ing by  the  war  economy,  are  injured  thereby, 
but  even  If  they  make  only  3  percent  on  their 
capital  they  will  have  left  after  taxes  only 
1,8  percent  because  of  the  40  percent  com- 
bined normal  and  surtax  rate.  If  such  busi- 
nesses are  in  debt,  their  flnancial  situation 
Is  indeed  precarious. 

It  must  be  concluded  that  debt  tax  relief 
Is  necessarv  for  corporations  as  well  as  Indi- 
viduals. The  question  then  arises  as  to  the 
form  of  such  relief,  giving  due  regard  to  the 
revenue  necessities  o'  the  (jovernment. 

In  order  to  relieve  these  hardships  to  a  rea- 
sonable extent  and  still  protect  the  revenue 
of  the  Government,  it  is  suggested  that: 

Both  individuals  and  corporations  be  al- 
lowed a  deduction  from  net  income  of  the 
amount  of  payments  actually  made  to  r.  t.i'-' 
indebtedness  in  existence  on  January  1  i  <42 
where  such  indebtedness  is  evldenc-  f'.  by  an 
obligation  or  by  preferred  stock  havn;:  -i  ma- 
turity date  of  1  year  or  more  from  date  of 
issue,  provided,  however,  that  the  deduction 
allowed  In  any  one  year  shall  not  exce?d  20 
percent  of  the  taxpayers  net  Income  for  such 
year  before  the  reduction  in  net  income  pro- 
vided for  by  this  debt  deduction  allowancr 
In  connection  with  the  above  the  followmt; 
points  should  t>e  noted; 

(1}  Actual  payments  niu.-t  be  ir.ad.-  w'liin 
the  taxable  year.  It  is  thought  desirable  from 
the  Government's  point  of  view  to  exc'.udt-  df  - 
ductions  arising  from  the  accrual  u.ti.„d  tf 


atcoviiit.:,,;     smce    pHymeul*    due    ou    debts 
ininlit  l->(-    u  i-\.fri  but  never  paid, 

(2  T!,-  .:■,;;<  b-*'(i:n-s-  ir.;ist  be  In  ex\f-u-:.^v 
on  Jhuurti;-,  1  it*42  The  proposal  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  tax  avoidance.  Future  debts 
n.iKht  be  created  for  this  purpose  if  this 
..nutation  was  not  provided  for. 

(3)  E>ebts  taken  into  account  must  have  a 
maturity  date  of  at  least  1  year  from  date 
of  issue.  This  provision  would  practically  ex- 
clude such  items  ?.s  accounts  and  bills  receiv- 
able. 

(4)  The  deduction  is  limited  to  20  percent 
of  the  taxpayer's  net  Income.  This  limitation 
Is  necessary  to  protect  the  revenue,  espe- 
cially In  the  case  of  the  surtax  on  individuals 
and  the  excess-profits  tax  on  corporations. 
If  no  limit  were  provided  for,  the  individual 
finding  himself  in  the  high  surtax  brackets 
could  unnecessarily  pay  debts  and  escape  the 
high  surtaxes.  Likewise,  the  corporation 
could  speed  up  its  debt  payments  and  take 
Itself  out  of  the  excess-profits  class. 

Income-tax  debt  relief  Is  vitally  important 
to  the  banks,  first  because  it  would  assist 
their  customers  in  paying  their  debts  to  the 
banks  and.  second,  because  if  the  definition 
of  indebtedness  is  properly  provided  for  In 
the  law,  it  would  make  the  direct  income 
tnxos  paid  by  the  banks  more  equitable 

M:i;.y  banks  went  through  a  reconstruc- 
tion period  after  the  bank  holiday.  Some- 
times preferred  stock  was  Issued  and  some- 
times capital  debentures.  Most  of  this  stock  i 
or  debentures  is  held  by  the  Government. 
In  any  case  the  preferred  stock  or  debentures 
represent  Indebtedness,  and  this  term  should 
be  so  defined  so  as  to  include  these  items. 
Thus  the  banks  would  merely  secure  the 
same  treatment  as  would  be  provided  for  In 
the  case  of  other  taxpayers. 

It  is  believed  relief  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested would  prevent  much  hardship  and 
save  many  taxpayers  from  bankruptcy. 
Moreover,  such  relief  would  bring  our  income- 
tax  system  more  In  accord  with  the  principle 
of  ability  to  pay.  Finally,  the  suggestion 
Is  also  in  accord  with  the  recent  message 
of  the  President  to  the  Congress  In  which 
he  urged  all  to  pay  off  their  debts.  If  the 
taxpayers  are  to  pay  their  debts  they  must 
have  enough  money  left  after  taxes  with 
which  to  pay  such  debts. 
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Labor  Shortage  Jeopardizes  Food 
Program 

FXTENSION   OF   KE:,!.^PKS 

I,  i 

HON,  HOMER  D,  ANGELL 

IN    IliE   HOUSE  OV   FEPi-lE-FN  i.MI'VLS 

Monda^^.  Julij  6.  1942 

M;.     ,"\N'GELL.     M:'      .Sr- ^-^k' r      under 
leave  heretof<ar  pranM-d    I  include  as  a 

part  (if  iin-  !■■  niafk-  a  discussion  rf  tbp 
hib'-'V  >h''riiii:'  ^^  V  aJTect5  our  food  pro- 
gran;,  winch  app<-':ii-s  ;n  ihv  current  i;-- 
^uo  of  iho  Orog.in  Farnv  r.  As  ciisclosfd 
by  th:s  article,  this  prob!' •"  ::-  ;in  acu'e 
one  and  'unltb-^--^  ii  is  p<i>.^;blo  to  provicie 
addilionai  labor  for  u.-t.  on  our  farms. 
the  whole  food  program  \v;!l  bo  joopard- 
1  ized.  I  am  rpcpiving  many  i>"t.rrs,  a(i- 
vi.sing  that  it  b':  m^po.s.'^ible  to  find  work- 
ers on  miany  Oregon  farm.*-  and  that  tlie 
berrlp.'i  and  other  crops  are  pomp  un- 
picked for  want  of  laborers  The  supar 
rationing,  as  w.-ll  a'^  the  inability  to  s-..- 
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Agricultural  producers  ol  this  State  do  not 
need  to  be  told  that  there  is  a  farm  labor 
problem  of  extreme  seriousness  in  many  of 
our  producing  areas.  They  are  telling  us  In 
every  mall.  This  article,  therefore,  is  not 
directed  primarily  to  them,  but  to  officials 
who  thus  far  have  minimized  the  seriousness 
of  this  farm  problem  and  to  urban  groups 
that  may  have  to  take  action  cooperatively 
with  rural  groups  if  entire  communities  are 
not  to  sustain  great  economic  loss.  To  the 
end  tliat  both  ofllcers  of  the  Government  and 
municipalities  in  farming  areas  might  have  u 
better  ui^derstandlng  of  the  prcblem  and  be- 
come aware  of  the  need  for  immediate  action, 
we  are  sending  copies  of  this  article  to  repre- 
sentative Government  officials  and  to  civic 
groups  throughout  the  State, 

The  tone  of  most  of  the  Government  pro- 
nouncements on  the  problem  has  been  to  the 
effect  that  while  there  may  not  be  such  a 
large  reservoir  of  cheap  fann  labor  to  draw 
upon  as  in  former  years,  it  will  still  be  pos- 
sible to  get  the  crops  in  by  paying  more  money 
in  wages. 

Liess  than  2  weeks  ago.  Secretary  'Wlckard 
spoke  as  follows:  "Still.  I  believe  that  moet 
farmers  can  get  by  this  year  •  •  •  Now 
I  know  that  some  of  you  will  feel  that  I  am 
being  too  optimistic  about  the  labor  problem, 
especially  those  c ;  .  •..:  ul  '::ve  in  areas  where 
war  plants  are  draw.:.;;  .ii  mcusands  of  work- 
ers at  city  wages.  But  this  year  farm  labor 
problems  are  different  In  different  areas.  In 
many  sections  plenty  of  help  still  is  avail- 
able. •  •  •  In  many  area^  Ml'  wage  rates 
for  farm  help  are  stiU  very  ;o'.v  t  \cn  though 
farm  prices  have  Improved.  'When  some 
farmers  can't  get  help  at  the  usual  rate  they 
feel  there  is  a  labor  shortage.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  do  all  It  can  to  help 
farmers  get  labor.  But  neither  the  Depart- 
ment nor  anyone  else  can  get  labor  f<  i  :. om- 
ens— unless  we  pay  reasonable  wati  We 
will  have  to  revise  some  of  our  irip  o  K  ^  c.er 
wages  will  help  get  more  farm  v  :K<:t  ;  w, 
and  in  the  long  run  will  make  for  a  sounder 
agriculture." 

THE  PROBUtM  IS  ACtm 

The  peak  season  of  labor  requirement  on 
farms  has  not  yet  arrived  A  month  or  two 
moiitlis  from  now  the  present  situation  will 
be  intensified.  The  situation  as  of  now  Is 
reflected  In  the  following  excerpts  from  let- 
ters to   the   Oregon  Fanner: 

From  a  county  agent:  "I  think  the  decline 
in  dairy  production  is  likely  to  remain  for  the 
rest  of  the  season  .'•!:.(<  if  tabor  situation 
is  likely  to  become  ■«    r.--f-  roiier  than  better." 

Prom  '-.!.■■  H-  kf  F,o:;:  B'l:^■fOI  president: 
"There  v....  b-.  .;  u...atd  .^ck.  _!  production 
because  of  the  farm  labor  shortage.  I  do  not 
know  in  percentage  but  thir.k  possible  a  15- 
to  20-percent  over-all  lose.  Tl.*  problem  can 
be  solved  by  leaving  key  men  ::  ..rr. culture 
and  returning  those  gone  to  lncu^:r\  even  if 
by  subsidy:  .iC  c  to-  n:  lifting  the  men  from  45 
to  65  who  have  liaa  farm  experience." 

From  a  county  agent:  "Wages  and  other 
costs  are  above  any  assurance  of  returns  on 
later  crops." 

From  Gertrude  E.  Dellinger,  cranberry 
grower:  "We  plan  on  flooding  and  scooping 
the  berries  that  witl  h-  -f :.:  to)  the  cannery, 
but  the  berries  f(c  "  Ct  ::<-;:  fruit  market 
must  be  hand-pick  c:  Wt  .-hall  need  200 
workers  to  harve--  -\.'  f  i;.t.sop  cranberry 
crop.  At  this  tln;«  »  o  :,ot  know  how 
many  will  be  available. 

From  Morton  Tompkins.  S-:oo  C"^r:.:.ee  mas- 
ter: "Tht  ■  >.'•-'■  of  •  ■  v^  cieppnd^  or>i  :  weather 
condltif  :  .-  Tt.i-  '  .-iri  lata(3r  t-m-n- ion  in 
0:f>    :.    ;.b    serioiis.     It    is    imperative    If    the 
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t   :■   •  r  IS  to  continue  to  produce 
(        ■   -*  ~f  parity  w- rk*^  out  on  a 

•        •■ct   to  c   .-■      a:.d  that 
lioui.ccti  jmmcdia 

From    other    r  ii;enl« 

are  that  lof5  will  occur,  partlcularlj 
and  dairy  cattle  " 

'  Rf-duction  In  ulie  of  herd   to 
supply  imminent  ■' 

•'Dairy  production  will  be  curtai 
farmers   working  at   ammunition 
large  dairymen  unable  to  obtain  en 
able  labor     Wage  competltlrv    ' 
ment   projects  serious  hand;    t; 
mum  common  labor  of  pea  harvest 
per  hour  " 

Other  expressions  which  have 
office  of  the  Oregon  Parmer  from 
elude  the^e 

"I  plowed  my  hay  under  for 
I    Imagine    that    hay    losses    In 
quantity  wtli  be  50  percent  ' 

Pive   or  SIX   lar^f   dairy   herd? 
Are  paying  up  to  •! 50  f>er  month 
and    milk  gcin^  down      Unless  w 
in  this  district.  I  think  20  percer 
will  not  be  harvested  " 

"We  will  lose  25  percent  of  our 

"If  the  situation  continues  dur 
hay  crcp   I  would  estimate  20  per 
crop  pastured  off  or  plowed  under 

"The  F>oor  prices  and  high  wa 
affect int;  the  production  adversely 
selling  at  4'..  cents  and  some  { 
manding  4  cents  per  pound  " 

'I  am  afraid  that  even  now  an^ 
may  take  will  be  so  late  that  the 
tlon  stands  to  suffer  " 

Many  fruit  growers  are  una 
enough  spray  hands.  One  large 
employing  women  for  this  work 
the  fact  that  It  is  hard,  tirin?  1 
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That  Is  the  problem:  What  is  t 
It  seems  likely  that  the  solution 
be  found  for  the  most  part  In  oui 
mum  ties  and  as  a  result  of  our 
Emergency  farm   labor  crews   ha 
ganlzed  In  som«*  urban  ccmmunit 
neaa  leaders  who  were  foresighted 
realise  that  crcp  losses  mean  bu. 
Complete    clerical     staffs    of    car 
would  report  for  farm  work  half 
time,  under  supervision  of  the  o^ 
store   and    his   regular    managers, 
workers  were  paid  prevailing  farm 
and  growers  reported  that  the  qua 
performed  was  satisfactory.     Somt 
men  accepted  no  pay 

One  county  agent,  writing' 
of    solving    the    labor    sttort.i»:e 
suggestions:   I.  Dismiss  upper  cla 
schools    during    the    peak    harve<i 
necessary     2    Secure  help  from  J.^ 
tonment*     3    *sk  industry  to  era 
to  workers  during   the   peak   har 
4    Aiik  army  to  grant  furloughs  t 
Ing  peak  season      5    Ask  city  bus 
lend  a  hand  on  farms 

In  another  county,  the  agricul 
Is  organizing  the  entire   county 
of   10   to   15  farms  each   for   the 
working    out    labor    pniblcms 
owner  iabor  and  the  exchange  c 
tween  f>trms  presumably  Is  the  o 

The  United  Slates  Employmen :, 
acting  as  the  official  clearing  hou: 
Growers  needing  labor  should,  cf 
their  needs  with  the  Employmeki 
Asked  about  the  problem  from  the 
of  the  Kmplojrment  Service,  one 
plied: 

•  We  have  a  lot  of  experienced 
listed      Many  of  them  are  farm 
the  Middle  We^t  ard  the  drough 
they  do  not  ha%-    '  -    .   >v   ;<  . 
are  here  to  get  *1    a;.   ::--r   ^-L 
industry      Every   so  often   we   m 
';:••'.     speech,  telling  about  the  ne 
«.:&ers,   but   it   is   lilie   tailing 
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wall."  He  went  on  to  txplain  that  the  larger 
wages  paid  In  defense  Industry  are  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  Union  dues  have  to  be 
deducted,  transportation  has  to  be  secured, 
high  rents  usually  have  to  be  paid  and  meals 
have  to  be  bought  When  these  costs  are  de- 
ducted from  the  Industrial  wage.  It  often  is 
no  larger  than  the  wages  being  paid  on  farms. 
Neither  the  workers  nor  the  Government  rep- 
resentatives who  urge  the  paying  of  higher 
wages  on  farms  seem  to  take  that  fact  into 
account. 

Th"  Employment  Service  has  a  policy  of  not 
sending  expe-ienced  fafm  labor  into  indus- 
trial Jobs  unless  no  oth?r  kind  of  labor  Is 
avaJable.  With  many  defense  plants  having 
standing  orders  for  as  much  help  as  can  be 
secured,  essentially  farm  laborers  probably 
are  nevertheless  being  used.  The  Employ- 
ment Service  has  access  to  the  occupational 
qufc-itionnaires  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 
When  they  find  a  man  who  is  qualified  in 
some  skilled  work  which  he  is  not  currently 
doing,  they  call  for  him  and  offer  him  a  Job 
at  that  kind  of  work  Jobs  are  classified  as 
to  ne<d  Along  with  war-Industry  skills,  the 
need  for  dairy  labor  Is  classified  by  the  em- 
ployment service  as  "critical."  General  farm 
labor  Is  cla^^ified  as  "essential  "  Openings  for 
the  more  critically  needed  skills  are  supposed 
to  be  filled  before  applicants  are  referred  to 
merely  "e'-sentiQl"  work. 

The  clas.sifying  of  farm  labor  as  "critical" 
Is  one  action  that  the  Government  could  take 
to  help  relieve  the  present  situation  The 
providing  of  temporary  draft  deferment  for 
farm  labor  is  another.  The  utilization  of 
Army  men  as  harvest  help  in  emergencies 
might  be  another. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  it  is  likely  that 
the  solution  will  have  to  be  found  in  local 
action  by  communities  working  in  coopera- 
tive unity. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JARED  Y   SAN[)EK>   JR. 

OF    LOU:oI.\.N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

V'.-'^av,  July  6.  1942 

Mr.  iA_\_LKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
place  in  the  Record.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  No  20,  which  ha5  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana.  This 
resolution  calls  attention  to  a  very  serious 
situation  now  obtaining  in  the  sugar  in- 
dustry and  certain  ill-advised  utterances 
relative  to  this  industry  which  are  de- 
signed, if  not  curbed,  to  permanently 
injure  our  great  American  sugar  industry. 

The  resolution  strikingly  calls  atten- 
tion to  some  very  pertinent  and  signifi- 
cant facts,  and  it  is  well  that  public  atten- 
tion siiould  be  focused  upon  these  issues 
at  this  time. 

The  resolution  Ui  question  is  as  follows: 
-E  coNcrraRKNT  RKSOLcnoN  ao 

u  h  •  -  the  production  of  sugarcane  and 
the  processing  and  refining  of  sugar  there- 
from lb  and  has  been  for  more  than  100  years 
one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  State  of 
Louifuana.  affording  a  livelihood  to  many 
thousands  of  fanners,  laborers,  and  other  per- 
sons of  this  State;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  there  will  be  pro- 
duced In  Louisiana  during  the  year  1942  one 
of  the  largest  crops  of  sugarcane  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industrjf.  and 


RECORD 

Whereas  because  of  climatic  conditions  tn 
Louisiana,  sugarcane  must  be  harvested  and 
proces.sed  into  sugar  during  the  months  of 
October.  November,  and  December;  and 

Whereas  a  major  portion  of  the  sugarcane 
produced  In  Louisiana  Is  normally,  and  will  be 
during  1942,  processed  into  raw  Sugar  for  sale 
to  sugar  refiners;  and 

Whereas  raw  sugar  is  highly  perishable  and 
must  be  stored  in  properly  constructed  and 
ventilated  warehouses  In  order  to  prevent 
complete  deterioration  and  loss;  and 

Whereas  the  raw  sugar  producers  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  have  storage  facilities  to 
handle  only  a  pcrtlpri  of  the  sugar  produced 
by  them,  some  producers  having  no  such 
facilities  whatever,  and  for  this  reason  each 
processing  season  large  quantities  of  raw 
sugar  must  be  sold  and  delivered  to  sugar 
refiners  as  produced,  which  sugar  is  normally 
stored  by  the  refiners  until  refined  and  sold 
for  consumption;  and 

Whereas  under  the  present  sugar-rationing 
program,  restricting  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  sugar,  large  quantities  of  sugar  have  been 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  sugar  re- 
finers and  prcduceis  of  other  types  of  direct- 
consumption  sugar,  operating  In  the  S.ate  of 
Louisiana  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  accumulation  of 
such  quantities  of  sugar,  all  or  practically  all 
warehouse  facilities  available  to  the  sugar 
refiners  and  producers  of  direct-consumption 
sugar  are  filled  to  capacity,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  sugar  and  lack  of  available  storage 
space  have  resulted  In  several  refiners  sus- 
pending operations;  and 

Whereas,  with  a  continuance  of  the  present 
sugar-rationing  regulations,  there  appeal s  to 
be  no  possibility  of  relieving  the  c  ngcsted 
condition  above  mentioned  and  of  providing 
warehous2    laciluies  Irr   the   slcrag?   of   ihe 
sugar    to    be    produced    from    sugarcane     n 
Louisiana  during  the  fall  of  1942,  which  con- 
dition, unless  corrected,  will  be  critical,  and 
will  probably  result  in  the  loss  of  thousands 
of   tons  of  sugarcane  now  standing   in   the 
fields    and    the    loss    of    large    quantities    of 
sugar:  and 

Whereas  the  officials  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  conservation  during  this 
emergency  of  essential  supplies  and  commodi- 
ties should  be  made  cognizant  of  these  facts, 
and  urged  to  modify  the  existing  regulations 
affecting  sugar,  which  modification  is  deemed 
possible  without  affecting  the  safety  or  wel- 
fare of  this  country  or  her  Allies;  and 

Whereas  it  is  generally  known  and  has  been 
scientifically  proven  that  sugar  Is  one  of  the 
most  essential  and  the  cheapest  of  all  energy- 
producing  foods,  and  It  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  normal  high  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  the  United  States  has 
contributed  materially  to  the  health,  stamina, 
and  physical  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
country;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  consumption  of 
sugar  in  large  quantities  is  not  only  bene- 
ficial to  the  physical  welfare  of  cur  people, 
but  Is.  and  will  be  after  the  present  world 
conflict,  essential  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  sugarcane  and  sugar-beet  producing 
areas  of  the  continental  United  States,  of  our 
insular  possessions,  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
south,  whose  friendship  has  proven  most  val- 
uable, and  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  when,  restoied  to  its  people: 
and 

Whereas  there  is  presently  being  conducted 
in  the  United  States,  through  official  releases 
of  the  Consumer  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  through  na- 
tionally read  magazine?,  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign to  the  effect  that  sugar  is  not  essential 
and  urging  the  resort  to  substitutes,  which 
campaign  is  designed  to  curtail  the  tisage  of 
sugar  by  the  consuming  piiblic:  and 

Whereas  such  releases  and  public  utter- 
ances will,  through  the  permanent  decrease 
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In  the  consiimption  of  sugar,  seriously  affect 
the  physical  welfare  of  all  of  the  people  of 
this  country  and  disastrously  affect  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  sugar-producing  areas 
above-mentioned;  and 

Whereas  It  is  believed  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  sufficiently  patriotic  and 
imbued  with  the  knowledge  that  the  sacri- 
fices must  be  made  in  order  to  successfully 
prosecute  the  war  effort,  and  will  gladly  ac- 
cept rationing  program  or  other  inconven- 
ience or  hardship  that  may  be  necessary,  with- 
out the  issuance  of  such  statements  which 
can  only  result  in  permanent  and  Irreparable 
harm:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  (the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  concurring  herein).  That  the  Honor- 
able Leon  Henderson,  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  the  Honorable 
Claude  R.  Wickard,  Secretary  of  Agricxilture  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Honorable  Donald 
M.  Nelson,  Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  respectfully 
requested  and  urged  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
fa'^ts  hereinabove  set  out,  and  to  take  some 
action,  either  through  the  modification  of  the 
sugar  rationing  regulation,  or  otherwise  to 
alleviate  the  congestion  of  sugar  storage  fa- 
cilities in  this  country  and  particularly  in 
Louisiana,  and  thereby  avoid  the  critical  con- 
dition hereinabove  mentioned,  which  will 
otherwise  exist  during  the  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane processing  season  of  1942,  and  will  in- 
evitably result  In  the  loss  of  large  quantities 
of  sugarcane  and  sugar;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  in  view  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  consumption  of  sugar  and 
the  economic  welfare  of  sugar  producing 
areas  supplying  our  consumption  require- 
ments, that  said  officials  be  and  they  are 
hereby  further  requested  and  urged  to  sup- 
press and  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  state- 
ments or  public  utterances  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  permanently  curtailing  and  de- 
creasing the  consumption  of  sugar  In  the 
United  States  and  which  will  result  in  se- 
rious and  irreparable  injury  to  the  sugar  pro- 
ducing areas  of  our  country,  including  Its 
po.ssessions,  and  of  other  friendly  nations;  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  officials  above  men- 
tioned, and  to  the  Louisiana  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


Letter  From  a  Republican  Committeeman 

to  Hon    Edvv;n  .Arthur  Hall,  oi  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF   RKM-ARK- 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  K t  '  >  F-ENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6.  1942 

Mr,  EDWIN  AF-mil-R  HAIL  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  lea\t  lu  txi.<iia  luy  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Hon.  Edwin  A.  H.ill. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  After  having  carefully 
considered  the  congressional  campaign  in  this 
district,  I  am  happy  to  advise  you  that  it  Is 
my  pleasure  to  render  you  all  the  assistance 
that  I  can. 

All  my  life  I  have  been  a  Republican  and 
for  several  years  have  acted  as  a  committee- 
man from  my  election  district.    I  have  always 


cons'.dcred  myself  a  strong  organization  Re- 
publican. 

When  your  opponent  brought  forth  his 
platform  upon  which  he  hopes  to  gain  the 
nomination  for  Congress,  I  felt  that  it  was 
unfair  and  that  he  had  gone  a  long  way 
to  obtain  an  issue.  I  feel  that  he  has  made 
attacks  upon  you  which  it  is  not  even  nec- 
essary for  you  to  refute  and  it  would  be 
my  judgment  that  you  do  not  try  to  answer 
him  in  the  same  strain  as  he  has  put  fcrth 
In  his  attack.  I  believe  that  standing  upon 
your  record  would  be  better  than  to  enter 
into  a  mud-slinging  campaign  even  though 
it  was  begun  by  your  opponent. 

Why  he  has  gone  into  another  congressional 
district  to  bring  up  the  name  of  Congressman 
Fish  in  thii  congressional  district.  I  cannot 
understand. 

I  have  written  to  the  chairman  of  our 
county  committee,  Mr.  James  MacDuff.  ad- 
vising him  of  my  stand.  Frankly,  I  feel  that 
if  the  people  of  our  congressional  district  can 
be  broupht  to  understand  the  New  Deal  and 
Jingo  politics  which  your  opponent  Is  bringing 
into  the  campaign  that  your  position  and 
nomination  will  be  assured. 

I  wish  to  again  assure  you  of  my  support, 

limited  as  It  may  be,  and  sincerely  hopye  that 

you  will  succeed  in  your  efforts   to  succeed 

yourself  as  a  Congressman  from  cur  district. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.  B  Shipman, 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

iiCN.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1942 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  two  editorials  from 
The  Progressive,  Saturday,  July  4,  1942: 

WILLKIE     DISQUALIFIES     HIMSELF 

Wendell  L.  Wlllkle,  with  the  hysterical 
help  of  the  Time,  Life,  and  Fortune  axis,  is 
trying  desperately  to  remain  in  the  running 
for  the  Republican  Presidential  noirunation 
in  1944.  Sometimes  Mr.  WiUkle's  overpow- 
ering ambltlo"ns  lead  him  into  crazy  con- 
tradictions, but  a  solicitous  press  refrains 
from   attracting   attention   to   them. 

Last  week,  for  Instance,  Mr.  Willkie  enun- 
ciated a  new  doctrine.  'T  care  not  so  much 
for  what  men  say  but  when  they  say  it,  be- 
cause that  determines  their  courage,  their 
Imagination,  and  their  leadership,"  said  the 
Wall  Street  lawyer.  Mr.  Willkie  made  It 
clear  that  it  matters  not  how  ably  and  cour- 
ageously a  man  supports  the  total  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war;  if  he  didn't  whoop  it  up 
for  war  before  war  came,  he  Just  doesnt  be- 
long m  public  life. 

Aside  from,  the  obvious  nonsense  In  this 
kind  of  distinction.  Mr.  Willkie  placed  him- 
self in  a  pretty  untenable  position.  In  the 
campaign  of  1940,  when  his  scouts  reported 
the  country  to  be  overwhelmingly  noninter- 
ventionist,  Mr.  Willkie  launched  a  bitter  at- 
tack on  President  Roosevelt's  involvement 
foreign   policy. 

"We  do  not  want  to  send  our  boys  over 
there,  again.  We  cannot  and  we  must  not 
undertake  to  maintain  by  force  of  arms  the 
peace  of  Europe."  orated  Mr.  Willkie  at  St. 
Louis  on  October  17,  1940. 


"We  can  have  peace,  but  we  must  begin  to 
preserve  It,"  shouted  Mr.  Wlllkle  at  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.,  October  11,  1940.  "To  begin 
with  we  shall  not  undertake  to  flght  any- 
body else's  waib.  Our  boys  shall  stay  out  of 
Europe.  None  of  us  is  so  simple  as  to  think 
that  Hitler  is  planning  this  moment  to  send 
an  expeditionary  force  across  the  Atlantic. 
He  is  aware  that  if  we  make  democracy  strong 
here,  his  own  system  of  blood  and  tyranny 
cannot  survive  forever" 

Although  Mr.  Willkie  now  Insists  that  a 
candidate  for  office  must  have  embraced  the 
Roosevelt  foreign  policy  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
he  specifically  denounced  that  policy  in  the 
1940  campaign.  "The  Interests  of  the  United 
States."  he  said  at  Chicago,  October  22.  1940, 
"would  have  been  better  served  If  the  third - 
term  candidate  had  been  outspokenly  for 
peace  and  nonpartlclpatlon  (earlier)  instead 
of  waiting  to  pledge  it  In  an  election." 

By  his  own  definition  of  courage.  Imagina- 
tion, and  leadership,  Mr.  Willkie  seems  to 
have  disqualified  himself  for  public  office. 
We  hope  so,  and  we  hope  the  Nation  doesn't 
let  him  weasel  out  of  his  predicament  by 
repeating  his  bland  disavowal  of  all  1940 
speeches  as  mere  "campaign  oratory. ' 


betraying  democracy  at  home 

Boss  Hague,  the  Jei-sey  fuehrer,  has  won 
again. 

The  Senate  Jutilciary  Committee  voted  11 
to  5  lr.st  week  to  confirm  the  appointment  of 
his  stooge,  Thomas  F.  Meaney,  to  the  Federal 
bench  for  life. 

If  the  Senate  accepts  the  Judgment  of  its 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  forces  rallying  for 
democratic  government  in  New  Jersey  behind 
the  leadership  of  Governor  Edison  will  have 
received  a  severe  and  perhaps  decisive  set- 
back. 

Piesldent  Roosevelt  should  be  ashamed  of 
himsf  If  for  nominating  a  Hague  hireling  to  a 
high  post  In  the  Federal  Judiciary.  Although 
the  appointment  has  been  bitterly  denounced 
by  a  great  many  persons  who  otherwise  sup- 
port the  administration,  neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  any  of  his  associates  has  cared  or 
dared  to  defend  the  selection  of  one  of  Hague's 
errand  boys  for  a  Judgeship. 

The  reason  for  the  President's  selection  of 
Meaney  Is  not  hard  to  find.  Senator  William 
Smathers  is  up  for  reelection  In  New  Jersey. 
The  administration  wants  the  Senator  back 
because  he  almost  never  fails  to  do  the  White 
House  bidding.  Senator  Smathers  needs 
Hague  and  Hague  needs  a  Job  for  Meaney. 
Thus  is  democracy  betrayed  at  home  in  the 
name  of  reelecting  a  Senator  whose  "yes"  vote 
the  administration  thinks  it  needs  to  win  the 
battle  for  democracy  abroad. 


Aiuminuni  W'iU  Win  This  Vt  ar 


EXTENSION  OF  RI  ^!    '  KS 


HOMER  D   ANGELL 


OF    urXGCN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6,  1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  hydio- 
electric  energy  now  in  production  in  the 
two  big  hydro  plants  on  i*  Columbia 
River  at  Bonneville  and  C.aiia  Coulee  is 
making  a  major  contribution  in  our  war 
efTort  in  the  production  of  aluminum  and 
other  materials  e.sseniial  to  war.  As  I 
heretofore  pointed  out  to  the  House,  it 
is  estimated  by  those  in  a  position  to 
know  the  facts  that  by  the  end  of  this 
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calendar  year,  when  more  of  th^  b;g  tur- 
bines at  Grand  Cculce  and  IionncviUe 
will  be  in  production,  we  will  bi^  supply- 
ing 30  percent  of  the  aluminu^i  needed 
in  our  war  effort — namely, 
pounds. 

Richard  L.  Neuberger,  spetial  staff 
writer  of  the  Ort-gonian.  ha.s  vritten  an 
illuminating  and  factual  stuqy  of  the 
wu.'k  being  accomplished  by 
hydroelectric  power  projects,  w 
cle  appeared  in  the  issue  of  the  Sunday 
O'  -.-•onian  of  June  28.  1942.  U;  ider  leave 
h'  ;•  tofore  granted,  I  include  t  us  article 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  Trie  article 
is  as  follows: 
■Aluminum  Will  Win  Th:  .  A  ^^      -   'e  Colum- 

BU    RlVX«    Is    HiLPINC    To    ACHIIVE    DCMOC- 
KACT  S    "VlCTORT   THKOUCH    AIB    PpwiR 

(By  Richard  L  Neubtrr- 

In  the   sprlnp  of   1933  th  |      if   Army 

encme«r»  reported  to  Coi.^i  -v-  Uiai  "the 
C<  lumbia  River  and  Its  tributan  -s  are  «us- 
c*pi:ble  of  bemt?  developed  liuo  t  ne  greatest 
f.y--ieii.  for  water  power  to  be  louml  anywhere 
in  the  United  State*."'  Today,  a  d^catle  later, 
when  tlie  engineers  and  all  rtl 
of  our  Army  are  fighting 
circles  the  earth,  that  wai«:-p 
m;iy  be  a  vital  factor  In  the  w.iifs  eventual 
outcome 

As  the  war  enters  tta  third  s\immer  and 
the    first    summer    of    partlclpatnn    by 
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United  States,  the  most  dlscujsi  d  book  In 
both  America  and  Er.eland  is  Ma,  Aloxsinder 
de  Seversky's  Victory  Through  Ali  Power.  In 
the  conquered  ctiuntrles  million  i  of  people 
know  that  vast  Allied  air  armnd.i*  mean  de- 
llverrtnct-  Aid  for  belcnguered  China  hope 
for  Australi.i.  a  chance  for  the  tus*lans  to 
meet  the  N.izis  cu  even  terms,  all  depend 
upon  American  aircraft  producttcn. 
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And  Amencan  aircraft  produc 
to  a  Rrpat   extent   upon   the  hyc 
generated  in  the  swift  reaches  cf 
bla  River      William  L   Batt.  of  t! 
ductton  Board,  has  announced 
aluminum   program   of   2.100  000 
••This  aluminum  output."  says  M; 
be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  anyth 
Powers,  totrether  with  all  the 
tries,  can  even  contemplate."     A 
30  percent  of  this  quota — 620.000 
will  be  manufactured  by  water  po 
at  Grand  Omlee  and  Bonneville 

This   Is   an    air   war."   declaro 
military    expert.    Fletcher    Pratt 
mean  victory,  airplanes  mran  al 
Columbia  River  hydroelectr'city 
a  third  of  the  country  s  airpl.ine 
aluminum  produced  en  the  Col 
gt^s  directly  Into  the  bomber 
and  '-^r."  Tts  that  are  nc 
the    ir-     i'.  of  democracy       N 
■    :;■.      :-.'.     '  i-    manufacturea 
M  —       :  .  .    F^  ■    r  2  years  aeo. 
C'<iumbla  River  Basin,  on  the  far 
of  the  continent,  is  what  Richard 
of  the  Reynolds  Metal  Co  .  des 
al'.:rr.'"';m  rflr*i's!   if  the  world 
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In    1939    American    aluminum 
duced  389.000  000  pounds  of  the 
metaJ  that  is  the  basic  int^redien 
aircraft  construction.     None  of  t 
ufactured  In  the  Pacific  Northwe- 
B(innevllle  Dam  was  crmmrnc'r?; 
electricity    on    a    network    of 
inuQsmisslon  lines       At  the  end 
the  first  altiminura  factory  ever 
the  Great  Plains  went  Into  c 
was    at    Vancouver        It    produc 
pound*  cf  aliiminrm  cut  of  a  : 
production  of  412,560,000  pcundk 
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From  14  percent  of  the  country's  total  in    j 
1940,  the  Pacific  Northwest  soared  to  double    i 
that    proportion    In    1941.     The   menace    to    | 
America   was   becoming   apparent.     Airplane 
deliveries  to  England  were  accelerated.     Af- 
ter the  middle  of  the  year  Russi  i  qualified 
for   lend-lease   assistance.     Progressive   mili- 
tary men  were  beginlng  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  air  power.    In  1941  the  United  States 
produced  approximately  1,400.000,000  pounds 
of  aluminum,  and  on  the  timbered  banks  of 
the    Columbia    River   400.000  000    pounds   of 
this  amount  were  manufactured. 

The  country's  present  aluminum  program 
has  t>ecn  set  by  the  War  Production  Board  at 
2.IOO.OOC1.OOO  pounds.  This  is  the  amount 
necesssu-y,  according  to  Mr  Batt,  to  attain 
President  Roosevelt's  objective  of  60,000  war 
planes  this  year,  125,000  in  1943.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  this  total  will  come  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest — 620.000,000  pounds.  As  these 
words  a:-e  written  aluminum  plants  in  the 
re«ion  are  producing  373,000.000  pounds  of 
aluminum  annually.  Additional  capacity  of 
247.000.000  pounds  Will  be  Installed  before 
the  year  is  ended. 

'Airplanes  arc  the  key  to  victory,"  writes 
Major  d?  Seversky  Aluminum  is  the  key 
to  airplsnes.  And  electricity  is  the  key  to 
aluminum  The  amount  of  aluminum  which 
can  be  manufactured  in  a  nation  is  generally 
limited  only  by  the  quantity  of  electricity 
available.  Aluminum  Is  produced  by  reduc- 
ing bauxite  clay  with  two  separate  electrical 
proct>ses.  These  successive  sta^jes  require  an 
Immen.^e  volume  of  energy.  Whole  cities 
could  be  lii^htrd  with  the  powtr  used  by  a 
single  aluminum  plant. 

Bauxite  Is  not  scarce;  there  Is  plenty  of  It 
in  the  (}uianas.  And  testimony  t)efore  the 
Trtiman  c.immittee  has  shown  that  native 
Amtricuu  clays  can  also  be  adapted  to  alumi- 
num production.  The  retarding  factor  In  the 
manufacture  of  this  strateijic  light  metal  Is 
power.  When  Congress  put  the  Nation  on 
wartime  to  lengthen  the  use  of  daylight  hours. 
It  wivs  primarily  a  step  in  the  conservation 
of  electricity.  The  Importance  of  electricity 
In  aluminum  ha.s  made  it  Inevitable  that  the 
Pacific  Northwest  should  become  the  alumi- 
num capital  of  the  world. 

COLUMBI.\    HOLDS    L.4RCE    PORTION    OF    POTENTIAL 
POWER 

Here  Is  the  amount  of  latent  water  power 
available  in  the  major  American  regions,  ac- 
cording to  tables  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
ml.=slon : 

Kilotcatt  houTs 

Northeast 21,  075,000,  000 

Middle  West 13,203.000.000 

Southfa.it 41. 112.  000.  000 

Rocky  Mountains 15,992,000,000 

Southwest 6.  301.  000,000 

Pacific  Southwest 63.800.000,000 

Pacific  Northwest 114.200,000,000 
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---  275.683,000,000 

"In  the  Pacific  Northwest,"  reports  the 
Commission,  "is  found  the  combination  of 
high  mountains  and  heavy  rains.  In  this 
zone,  comprising  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho.  41  4  percent  of  the  undeveloped  hydro- 
electric energy  of  the  United  States  13  lo- 
cated. The  major  portion  of  the  power  that 
may  be  utilized  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  "  Thus  aluminiun  is  the 
'  Northwests  principal  contribution  to  the 
country  s  war  effort,  for  power  Is  the  decisive 
clement  in  aluminum  production. 

Senator  Mon  C.  W.allgren,  of  Washington, 
this  region's  representative  on  the  Truman 
defense  committee,  has  announced  that  ad- 
ditional aluminiun  plants,  originally  sched- 
uled fo."  construction  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, ire  to  be  built  in  the  Northwest  be- 
cause of  the  water  power  available  here 
"Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams,  "  says 
Congressman  Ch.\sles  H.  Leavt,  of  Washing- 
!  ton.  recently  appointed  a  Federal  Judge  by 
I    the   Prtsident,  '"are  now  ma^r  weapons  In 


the  war  being  waged  against  the  Fascist 
forces.  Without  these  two  great  projects  our 
airplane  program  would  be  far  behind 
schedule." 

Five  generating  units  are  now  In  operation 
at  Bonneville.  These  turn  out  248.400  kilo- 
watts. Tliree  turbines  whirl  in  the  stupen- 
dous powerhouse  at  Grand  Coulee;  tiiey  pro- 
duce 324.000  kilowatts.  By  the  end  cf  this 
month  another  generator  will  have  been  in- 
stalled at  Bonneville.  Increasing  the  output 
there  to  302.400  kilowatts.  A  year  from  now, 
in  June  of  1943.  Bonneville  will  have  eight 
units  in  action,  producing  410  400  kilowatts 
cf  power.  And  in  January  of  1944  Bonne- 
ville's entire  capacity  will  be  in  operation — 
10  generators  spinning  out  518.400  kilowatts. 

This  will  make  Bonneville  one  ot  the  great 
power  plants  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  not 
much  short  of  the  610,100-kilowatt  poten- 
tiality of  the  huge  dam  at  Musch'  Shoals  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  But  Grand 
Coulee  Is  the  greatest  power  plant  on  earth, 
and  Its  full  capacity  will  never  bo  in  action 
during  this  war.  The  penstocks  at  Coulee 
ultimately  will  accommodate  18  generating 
units,  each  one  the  laigest  piece  cf  electrical 
equipment  ever  built.  A  single  one  of  these 
generators,  when  disassembled,  fill.  40  freight 
cars  to  the  roof 

Lat«,this  year  two  turbines,  orig  nally  built 
for  Shasta  Dam  in  California's  Central  Valley, 
will  be  shoved  into  t'le  power  house  at  Grand 
Coulee  This  will  be  an  emergency  measure 
designed  to  service  the  Pacific  northwest's 
aluminum  Industry.  The  War  Production 
Board  has  granted  full  priority  to  construc- 
tion of  new  generators  for  Coulee,  but  the 
turbines  are  so  massive  that  only  t  le  Newport 
News  shipbuilding  plant  can  construct  them. 
This  construction  competes  with  t:ie  building 
of  naval  vessels,  and  consequcutlv  there  are 
long  delays 

Shasta  Dam  will  eventually  be  the  third 
biggest  dam  In  the  world,  exceeded  only  by 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bculder  Each  cf  Its  gen- 
erators can  produce  75.000  kilowatts.  Thus 
the  two  Shasta  units  wedged  in'o  Coulee's 
concrete  rampart^  will  add  anotlier  150,000 
kilowatts  by  the  end  of  1942,  riaklng  the 
total  Coulee  output  474,000  kilowatts.  This 
is  merely  a  temporary  measure,  of  course,  and 
late  In  1943  two  Shasta  generators  will  be 
removed  and  shipped  south  to  Kennett  In 
California,  for  u.se  in  the  dam  for  which  they 
were  built. 

NORTHWTEST  TO    PROVIDE   BIG   SHARE   OF   AIRPLANE 
METAL 

After  the  Shasta  units  have  teen  pulled 
out  two  full-sized  Grand  Coulee  turbines 
will  replace  them.  This  will  make  the  Coulee 
output  on  New  Year's  Day  of  1941  a  totel  cf 
540  000  kilowatts,  produced  by  five  generators 
of  108.000  kilowatts  capacity  apiece.  To- 
gether with  the  Bonneville  production  of 
518.400  kilowatts,  the  two  Fedeial  projects 
on  the  Columbia  River  will  be  contributing 
1.058  400  kilowatts  to  the  national  effort. 
Practically  all  of  this,  provided  the  war  is 
still  being  waged,  will  go  direct  y  into  the 
manufacture  of  light  metal  for  airplanes 

Were  all  Grand  Coulees  18  gene  ators  ready 
for  installation  now,  engineers  estimate  that; 
the  aircraft  production  of  the  United  States 
might  be  boosted  25  percent.  Eventually  the 
mammoth  dam  across  the  upper  Columbia 
will  generate  1,944,000  kilowatts  of  electrical 
energy.  This  energy  is  so  vital  to  final  vic- 
tory that  not  only  are  big  eastein  factories 
making  additional  Grand  Coulee  generators, 
but  the  second  powerhouse  at  the  great  dam 
is  also  imder  construction.  Whin  a  short- 
age of  power  for  the  war  effort  be:ame  likely. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  announced 
that  the  bu;lding  of  the  No.  2  powerhouse 
would  get  under  v.ay  at  once.  :i2ach  of  the 
powerhouses  Is  20  stories  In  height. 

The  magazine  Business  Week  recently  dis- 
cussed the  .signlQcance  of  the  vast  Pacific 
Northwest  pcv.-er  production:  'Not  many 
years    ago   the    Northwest   wondered    where 
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the  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  projects 
would  sell  their  tremendous  electrical  energy 
output.  Today  even  the  bitterest  oppoiient 
of  Government  ownership  grudgingly  admits 
that  It's  a  good  thing  for  the  war  effort  that 
this  gigantic  power  pool  is  available  to  speed 
industrial  production,  particularly  of  much- 
needed  light  metals." 

POWER   HIGHLY   IMPORTANT   TO   WAR   PRODUCTION 

Approximately  85  percent  of  Columbia 
River  power  now  is  used  in  manufacturing 
aluminum.  But  some  is  used  for  other  na- 
tional defense  purposes.  Thirty-five  thou- 
sand kilowatts  operate  the  shipyards  in 
Portland  and  Vancouver,  which  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  War  Production  Board  chief,  has 
called  the  most  efficient  in  the  Nation.  More 
than  50.000  kilowatts  are  producing  mag- 
nesium, a  silvery  metal  lighter  than  alumi- 
num, which  is  essential  for  incendiary  bombs. 
Perhaps  Tokyo  may  some  day  be  fired  by 
both  planes  and  bonibs  produced  with  Colum- 
bia River  hydroelectricity.  Aluminum  man- 
ufactured in  the  Northwest  forms  the  bodies 
and  wings  of  the  famous  Boeing  B-17E  fiymg 
fortresses. 

In  1934.  when  Army  engineers  were  grap- 
pling for  the  first  time  with  the  surging 
waters  of  the  Columbia  gorge.  President 
Roosevelt  stood  at  Bonneville  Dam,  beneath 
the  crags  of  the  canyon,  and  said:  "We  are 
creating  power,  more  power,  and  I  always 
believe  in  the  old  saying  of  'more  power  to 
you.'  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  have 
enough  power  for  a  long  time  to  come." 
That  power  Is  now  vital  to  the  security  of 
America.  It  is  producing  the  material  for 
nearly  a  third  of  this  country's  aerial  ar- 
mada, and  on  the  aerial  production  of  the 
United  States  may  rest  the  destiny  of  all  the 
United  Nations. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  first  tiny  stand- 
by unit  was  switched  on  in  the  cavernous 
Grand  Coulee  powerhouse,  the  President 
wrote  Frank  A.  Banks,  chief  engineer  at 
Grand  Coulee,  that  the  hydroelectric  projects 
on  the  Columbia  River  were  enlisted  for  the 
duration.  That  was  before  Japanese  bombs 
fell  on  Pearl  Harbor.  The  power  output  at 
Bonneville  and  Coulee  was  important  tiien;  it 
is  vital  now.  "This  is  an  air  war,  "  s;iid 
Fletcher  Pratt,  and  America  has  become  the 
greatest  aircraft-producing  nation.  The 
power  in  the  swift  reaches  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Is  a  major  element  In  that  produc- 
tion. 

Pushed  on  by  a  thousand  miles  of  down- 
hill flow,  the  Columbia  surges  through  Grand 
Coulee  and  drops  over  Bonneville's  spill- 
ways with  the  force  of  innumerable  horses. 
From  the  Columbia  icefields,  high  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  all  the  way  to  tidewater, 
the  Columbia  roars  an  anthem  of  power. 
The  Kicking  Horse,  the  Snake,  the  Clark 
Fork,  the  Kootenai,  the  Wenatchee,  the  Sal- 
mon, the  Okanogan,  the  Deschutes— these 
and  countless  other  streams  add  to  Its  Im- 
petus. Glaciers,  creeks,  lakes,  and  Icefields 
all  contribute  to  the  force  which  now  Is  en- 
listed for  the  duration  in  the  cause  of  the 
Allied   countries. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEi  RKiEN  1  .\  i  IVhS 

Mnndaij.  July  6.  1942 

Mr.  COST  KI 1  (.).  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
currently  showing  at  one  of  the  major 
theaters  in  the  Nation's  Capital  a  motion 


picture  entitled  T  :.  Cicntlemen  From 
West  Point."  This  picture  portrays  the 
difficult  struggle  for  existence  through 
which  the  academy  passed  in  its  earliest 
years.  But  more  than  this  it  also  proves 
very  conclusively  the  value  of  the  train- 
ing which  is  imparted  to  the  students  at 
the  Military  Academy.  The  story  told  is 
not  only  interesting  but  convincing.  It 
justifies  the  existence  of  West  Point 
throughout  the  years  that  followed  the 
era  which  is  portrayed.  I  therefore  rec- 
ommend this  picture  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  that  they  may  be  inspired  by 
this  picture  and  as  a  consequence  have  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  genuine 
worth  of  the  academy  to  our  armed 
forces. 

Likewise  of  interest  to  the  Members 
will  be  the  article  which  appears  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Catholic  magazine, 
America,  for  July  4.  describing  West 
Point  and  emphasizing  the  continued 
worth  of  West  Point  in  training  capable 
and  heroic  officers  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  Army.  While  the  articJe 
is  very  informative.  I  know  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Members  to  know  that 
this  very  thorough  description  of  the 
academy  comes  from  within  the  institu- 
tion, being  written  by  a  cadet  of  company 
E.  now  a  student  at  the  academy.  In 
order  that  this  article  may  be  available 
to  the  Members  of  the  House,  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  having  this  account  of 
West  Point,  by  Cadet  John  W.  Barnes, 
reprinted  in  the  Record.  The  article 
follows: 

WEST    POINT    IS    TRt'E    TO     AMERICAS    TRADITION 

(By  John  W,  Barnes) 
The  value  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  to  the  country  is  once  more  being 
demonstrated  In  this  war,  as  it  has  been  so 
often  In  the  past.  As  Its  graduates  lead  our 
Army  Into  battle  all  over  the  world.  West 
Point  is  again  in  the  news,  and  it  may  be 
interesting  to  look  at  it  more  closely  and 
see  what  goes  on  behind  its  Gothic  walls. 

Synonymous  with  the  v;ords  "West  Point" 
is  the  United  States  Corps  of  Cadets,  a  mili- 
tary organization  of  over  1,800  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  25,  selected  com- 
petitively from  all  over  the  country.  To  be- 
come a  cadet  one  must  pass  rigid  physical 
and  mental  examinations:  thus  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Corps  of  Cadets  represents  the 
highest  order  of  American  youi;h. 

The  Corps  of  Cadets  is  organized  accord- 
ing to  height  into  12  companies,  each  con- 
sisting of  approximately  150  iien.  The  first 
and  the  last  four  companies  comprise  the 
First  and  the  Third  Battalions,  respectively, 
and  contain  the  taller  men,  while  the  middle 
four  companies  comprise  the  Second  Bat- 
talion. Administration  of  the  corps  Is  ef- 
fected by  the  first  captain  and  his  regimental 
staff  through  the  3  battalion  staffs  and 
the  12  company  commanders. 

Peculiar  to  West  Point  is  the  class  system 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  well  over  a  hun- 
dred years.  For  the  first  month  of  his  4  years 
a  cadet  Is  known  as  a  new  cadet,  for  It  is  not 
until  the  end  of  this  period  of  intensive  train- 
ing that  he  is  accepted  with  the  rest  of  his 
class  Into  the  Corps  of  Cadets.  Beast  bar- 
racks— as  this  4  weeks  of  preliminary  train- 
ing is  called— is  a  period  during  which  every 
entering  cadet  is  taught  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  element  so  essential  to  high  mo- 
rale in  any  military  unit — discipline. 

One  must  be  able  to  take  orders  before 
he  Is  allowed  to  a.s6iune  a  position  where  he 
gives  them,  and  In  beast  barracks  Is  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  development  of  exem- 
plary leadership  exhibited  by  West  Pointers. 


For  his  first  year  a  cadet  takes  orders  from 
the  three  upper  classes  and  must  at  all  times 
show  to  them  the  resp>eci  due  to  his  military 
superiors.  Not  until  he  has  completed  his 
plebe  year  and  has  become  a  member  of  the 
upper  classes  Is  he  allowed  to  "fall  out"  com- 
pletely and  assume  the  responsibility  of  giv- 
ing orders 

The  common  hardships  and  toil  experienced 
during  plebe  year  and  the  constant  associa- 
tions with  one's  classmates  during  the  entire 
4  years  make  for  a  spirit  of  all  for  one  and 
one   for  all   that  cannot   be  found   to   exist 
elEew^ere    In    the   country    in   such   a   large 
secular  group      The  close  ties  that  bind  class- 
mates together,   coupled   with   the   common 
heritage  that  the  Military  Academy  Imparts 
to  all   Its  graduates,   cannot   he  overempha- 
sized  as    important   factors   contributing    to 
the  coordination,  cooperation,  discipline,  and 
morale  so  vital  to  success  in  actual  combat. 
As  pointed  out  above,  the  actual  admin- 
istration of  the  corps  is  carried  out  by  the 
first    class     (seniors).      Administrative    and 
disciplinary  supervision,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  effected  by  the  Superintendent  and  the 
commandant  of  cadets  through  the  tactical 
department.     To  each  of  the  12  companies  Is 
detailed   for  a  period  of  4  years  a  Rcguler 
Army  officer  who  is  himself  a  graduate  of  the 
academy.     It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  com- 
pany runs  smoothly,  that  its  appearance  as  a 
whole  is  maintained  at  a  high  standard,  and 
that  prop'r  disciplinary  mej  sures  are  taken 
in  case  any  cadet  "steps  out  of  line."     The 
Superintendent,  always  a  brlgp.dier  or  major 
general   and    a   graduate,   is   the   post    com- 
mander of  West  Point  and  sets,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Academic  Board,  the  policy  to 
be  followed  by  the  corps. 

Every  cadet  Is  required  to  take  exactly  the 
same  courses;  no  cadet  Is  allowed  a  choice  us 
to  subjects  he  would  like  to  taMfe  During  the 
first  year  he  takes  mathematics,  Engllhh. 
French,  and  .surveying.  The  second  year  he 
takes  calculus,  physics,  English.  French,  hi.*;- 
tory,  and  drawing.  His  third  year  consists  cf 
analytical  mechanics,  fluid  mechanics,  thir- 
mcdynamico.  aerodynamics,  chemistry,  elec- 
tricity, Spanish,  and  drawing.  And  during 
his  last  year  he  takes  civil  and  military  engi- 
neering, mihtary  history,  ordnance  and  gun- 
nery, economics,  government,  bookkeeping 
law,  and  company  administration.  Efcsen- 
tlaliy,  therefore,  the  academic  curriculum  fol- 
lowed at  the  Military  Academy  is  an  engi- 
neering course  On  graduation  each  cadet 
receives  the  B.  S.  degree 

Each  cadet  attends  classes,  recites  and  Is 
graded  In  each  subject  from  three  to  six 
times  a  week,  depending  on  the  academic 
schedule  for  that  subject.  The  maximum 
grade  Is  3  0  and  the  passing  mark  is  2.0.  If  a 
cadet  is  deficient  (average  less  than  2  0)  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  he  Is  subjected  to  a  final 
written  examination  on  all  the  work  covered 
during  that  term.  If  he  fails  to  pass  this 
examination,  he  is  "found"  and  is  automati- 
cally honorably  discharged  from  the  academy 
for  deficiency  in  academics  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  cadet  maintains  an  average  of  2,7 
for  an  entire  year,  he  is  entitled  to  wear  b 
pair  of  stars  on  his  collar  during  the  follow- 
ing year. 

The  tactical  program  at  West  Point  is  de- 
signed to  give  each  cadet  basic  knowledge  cl' 
all  branches  so  that  when  he  graduates  hv 
will  be  well  qualified  to  choose  the  branch  ol' 
service  with  which  he  wants  to  serve.  An- 
other important  objective  of  the  tactical  pro- 
gram is  to  acquaint  the  cadet  with  the  neces- 
sity for  and  means  of  coordination  among  all 
arms  of  the  service.  Here  again,  as  in  the 
academic  program,  each  cadet  receives  tho 
same  instruction  that  every  other  cadet  re- 
ceives, with  the  exception  of  branch  instruc- 
tion during  his  last  year. 

The  school  year  is  split  up  into  three  pe- 
riods for  purposes  of  tactical  instruction. 
During  the  fall  and  spring  periods  of  each  of 
his  4  years,  the  cadet  takes  part  In  dose  aiui 
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Mtended  order  drill.     In  thl»  wav 
experUDce  ui  troop  Jeadership  and 

Ourtng   the   winter   period   the 
ol^ej  tactical   instruction  by   cia.= 
tendance     But  it  is  during  the  su 
the  cndet  undergoes  his  mc  st  int 
Ing.     Alter  beast  barracks  he  mov 
rner  camp  where  he  spends  a  niontl 
nrst  and  third  claaaes  (the  second 
claas  IS  absent  on  furlcuehi       F- 
placed     on     physical     trainl:  .' 
month,  tut  the  cadet  is  al?o  given 
on  pitching  tent*,  rolling  paclcs,  a 
lary  combat  principles.    At  the  coi*: 
summer  camp  and  jiist  prior  to 
ning  of  the  academic  year,  the  first, 
fourth  classes  all  spend  a  week 
neuvifrs  m  the  vicinity  rf  West  Po 

After  the  completion  cf  hl&  first 
year,  the  cadet  again  moves  to  cai|i 
duration  of  the  summer.     This 
taste  of  intensive  practical  training 
Every  morning  and  afternoon  is 
varied  training  schedule     The  cad^t 
In  rifle,  pist»il.  and  machine-trun 
ship      He  learns  the  basic  tenet? 
principles.     He  spends   a  week  or 
military      engineering      where      h 
demonstrations  on  demolition,  anc 
studies  the  assault  and   bridging 
connected  with  river  crossings 
week  on  signal  communications  a 
on  principles  of  chemical  defence 
goes  Instruction  in  coast  artillery 
lery.  and  motor  transport    and  t.i 
of   riding      He   learns    how    to  u?.< 
antitank  weapons,  hand  grenades 
nets.     The   climax   of  his   summe 
comes  when  he  spends  a  week  on 
neuvers  after  the  end  of  summer 

After  the  end  of  his  second  ac;i 
the  cadet  departs  on  leave  for  th 
Except  for  Christmas  leaves  diirii^g 
3  years  and  a  few  week-end  leaves 
year,  this  summer  furlough  is  the 
that  he  can  be  aljsent  from  West  1 
,-     During  his  last  summer  the  cad 
his   final   period   of   field   training; 
first-hand     demonstrations     In     t 
branches,    he   goes  with   his   cntl 
branch   posts  such  as  Langley 
Corps.   Fort  Bennmg  for  armored 
Infantry.    Port    Hancock    for    coas^ 
and  Tobyhanna  for  fieJd  artillery 
tlon  to  these  trips  he  spends  a 
cavalry  hike,  and  a  week  each  or 
wariare.  engineering,  advanced  coiii 
ciples,  and  signal  communication 
end  of  the  summer  he  is  well  qual 
lect  the  branch  to  which  he  would 
assigned  after  graduation.     Based 
lection,  together  with  his  acadcm 
3    years,   tentative    assignments   ti 
are    made    and    each   cadet    is    gi 
Instruction  during  his  last  year 

One  of  the  most  important, 
for   high   morale   and   combat 
lighting  army  is  physical  fitness 
of  army  training  Is  by  no  meani 
at  West  Point.     In  addition  to  t 
training  that   the  cadet   receives 
first  summer,  he  must  also  take  a 
course  during   his  first   academic 
the  end  of  the  year  he  must  dem 
proficiency     in     fencing,    wrest:. r 
swimming,  and  gymnastics. 

During  the  last  3  years  every 
quired  to  engage  in  .««me  type  o 
Open  t~  those  cadets  who  excel 
field  of  sports  are  the  following  c 
cross  country,   soccer,   football. 
the  f.ill;   basketball,  gymnastics 
rifle   pistol.  Indoor  track.  Indoor 
fencing,  wrestline      :  :!  hockey  i: 
and    bafeball.    tr.icN      p-no.    ten; 
and   golf  in   the   spring      It    is   : 
those  cadets  not  participating  ir. 
various  corps  squads  to  entrage  in 
sports. 

For  over  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ha*    stood    for   a   sens*   cf    duty 
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beyond  ary  personal  Interest.  To  do  a  Job 
and  do  It  well  without  regard  to  personal 
discomfort  Is  a  heritage  that  the  Military 
Academy  Ijequeaths  to  all  its  graduates 

The  honor  code  in  efTect  at  West  Point  Is 
unexcellec  throughout  the  world  Every 
cp.det  is  en  his  honor  every  minute  and  Is 
honor  bound  to  report  all  violations  of  the 
honor  code  that  be  sees.  Quibbling  is  not 
condoned.  A  cadet  can  make  one  and  only 
one  violation  of  his  honor  and  then  he  is 
no  longer  a  cadet;  immediate  dismissal  from 
the  academy  Is  his  punishment  The  honor 
system  's  cherished  by  every  cadet,  and  living 
the  code  for  4  years  instills  in  him  a  sense  of 
honor  that  he  can  never  forget  as  long  as 
he  Uvea 

"Duty.  Honor.  Country"  is  the  motto  of 
West  Point.  Service  to  his  counuy  is  the 
third  prlrciple  of  the  Military  Academy,  and 
with  it  gees  the  realization  that  one  can  give 
his  life  Dnly  once  for  his  country.  This 
complete  subordination  of  life  to  country  Is 
one  of  tt.e  essential  qualities  of  leadership, 
and  leadership  is  one  of  the  greatest  morale 
factors  contributing  to  the  success  in  com- 
bat of  any  military  unit  whether  it  be  a 
division  or  a  squad. 

The  missions  of  the  Military  Academy  are 
threefold  To  instill  discipline  and  a  high 
sense  of  honor,  to  develop  the  powers  of 
analysis  jo  that  the  mind  may  reason  to  a 
logical  conclusion:  and  to  instruct  and  train 
the  corpf  of  cadets  so  that  each  graduate 
shall  have  the  qualities  and  attributes  essen- 
tial to  his  progressive  and  continued  devel- 
opment throughout  a  lifetime  career  as  an 
officer  in  the  Regular  Army.  Everything 
that  has  to  do  with  the  corps  of  cadets — the 
academic  tactical,  and  physical  currlculums, 
the  honor  system,  all  the  Inherent  traditions 
of  West  Point—  is  directed  toward  the  ful- 
fillment (if  these  three  missions. 

That  t.ie  missions  of  West  Point  have  not 
miscarried  and  the  traditions  and  principles 
of  the  Military  Academy  have  not  proved  in 
vain  Is  a. tested  by  the  deeds  of  graduates  in 
the  present  war— MacArthur,  Kelly.  Trapnell. 
Wainwrifjht.  Nininger— these  men  will  live 
forever  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Now.  as  In  previous  times 
of  war  and  strife,  the  value  of  West  Point  to 
the  country  is  being  gloriously  demonstrated. 
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REMARKS 


liON.  FRANK  H,  BICK 

OF  c.^i.acr.N:.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

M-nday,July  6.  1942 

Ml.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  increas- 
ing cost  of,  first,  defense  activities,  and. 
since  December  last,  war  activities,  has 
required  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  consider  proposals  and  to 
report  on  a  general  revision  of  the  tax 
laws,  which  undoubtedly  will  require  a 
heavy  increase  in  the  tax  burden  which 
all  of  us  must  bear. 

This,  of  course,  and  the  resulting  bill 
which  will  shortly  be  presented  by  the 
committee  has  focused  the  attention  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation  upon  its  Fed- 
eral tax  problems.  People  who  have 
hitherto  thought  little  of  taxes  except  to 
realize  that  they  were  annoying  have  be- 
come conscious  of  the  very  deep  problems 
which  are  involved  in  providing  revenue 


RECOKD 

for  the  Federal  Government.  It  also  fo- 
cused attention  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  its  members,  and  it.s  impor- 
tance in  our  legislative  structure. 

The  founders  of  our  Government  In 
w.iting  the  Constitution  provided  that  all 
legislation  with  respect  to  revenue  must 
originate  in  what  is  known  as  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  Congress,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  whose  Members  report 
to  their  electorates  more  frequertly  than 
the  Members  of  the  other  legislative  body. 
The  prerogative  of  exclusive  jurisdiction 
as  to  the  initiation  of  revenue  legislation 
naturally  implied  a  corresponding  re- 
sponsibilify.  To  meet  this  responsibility, 
the  House  at  an  early  date  established  a 
select  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  is  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
standing  committee  bearing  the  same 
title. 

The  first  committee  was  appointed  on 
July  24.  1789.  As  a  standing  committee 
it  has  existed  from  January  7,  1802. 

Originally  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  included  both  rev- 
enue and  appropriation  bills,  as  well  as 
the  general  oversight  of  the  horded  debt 
of  the  United  States.  In  1865  it  was  real- 
ized that  the  business  of  the  committee 
had  become  too  large,  the  ai)propria- 
tion  bills  were  thereafter  referred  to  a 
newly  organized  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, and  the  banking  and  currency 
bills  which  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee had  previously  considered  to  a 
newly  organized  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

As  now  constituted,  the  commitee 
consists  of  25  members,  divided  in  pro- 
portion to  the  party  membership  of  the 
House,  there  are  now  being  15  Democrats 
and  10  Republicans. 

It  may  be  emphasized  that  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee over  the  course  of  years  have  come 
Governors  of  States,  Speakers  of  the 
House,  Supreme  Court  Justices,  Vice 
Presidents,  and  Presidents.  Old-timers 
will  recall  that  one  of  my  predecessors 
from  the  Third  California  District.  Jus- 
tice McKenna,  served  on  this  committee 
before  his  elevation  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

On  the  Democratic  side,  members  of 
the  committee  are  elected  by  their  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  in  caucus.  It  is,  there- 
fore, safe  to  say  that  every  man  who  is 
placed  on  the  committee  by  the  Demo- 
crats has  received  the  approval  of  more 
than  half  his  party  members.  This  ap- 
proval not  only  honors  him,  tut  places 
on  him  a  grave  responsibility,  since  the 
work  of  the  committee  concern.s  the  life- 
blood  of  the  Federal  Government — its 
revenue.  Under  the  traditions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  me;nbei^  on 
this  important  committee  are  ranked  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  service  ihey  have 
had  on  it.  and  once  elected  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  a  member  will 
retain  his  position  thereon  as  long  as  he 
is  reelected  to  Congress.  Positions  there- 
on are  so  sought  after  that  no  one  has 
been  known  to  resign  from  it  and  re- 
main in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Of  course,  the  value  of  a  Member  there 
to  his  constituents  and  to  the  country  at 
large  increases  with  each  term  of  office  he 
may  serve.  .  : 


ArPKXDIX  TO  TIIK  Ci'X'. 
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News  writers  Invariably  refer  to  the 
committee  as  the  "powerful"  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  If  that  adjective  is 
deserved,  it  is  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  its  members  are  selected  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  they  consider 
bills  referred  to  them.  During  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress,  some  335  House 
bills,  21  House  resolutions,  and  3  Senate 
bills  and  resolutions  have  been  referred 
to  this  committee.  Not  all  of  these  has 
the  committee  been  able  to  consider  in 
this  Congress  because  of  the  very  trying 
and  concentrated  work  that  was  re- 
quired on  the  1941  tax  bill  and  is  now 
being  required  in  connection  with  the  bill 
that  will  shortly  be  reported.  Of  neces- 
sity its  members  are  hard  workers,  meet- 
ing almost  daily  in  sessions  to  consider 
their  legislative  work.  Frequently  in  the 
consideration  of  important  legislation  it 
is  necessary  to  hold  night  sessions  as 
well  as  to  meet  during  the  day.  It  Is 
important  to  remember  that  the  other 
legislative  body  of  the  Congress,  the  Sen- 
ate, cannot  initiate  revenue  legislation, 
and  that  therefore  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  must  act  first  upon  all  meas- 
ures that  are  based  on  tax  jurisdiction. 

While  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  revenue  and  the  care  of  its 
bonded  debt  are  the  basis  for  the  juris- 
diction of  this  committee,  this  tax  juris- 
diction brings  with  it  collaterally  the 
considerati  n  if  n.any  bills  which  at  first 
sight  one  mighi  tlunk  would  be  assigned 
to  other  committees.  For  instance,  out- 
side of  obvious  matters  such  as  internal- 
revenue  taxation,  customs  duties,  and  ex- 
cise taxes,  all  bills  affecting  the  admin- 
istrative regulations  of  the  beer,  wine, 
and  alcohol  industry  come  before  the 
committee;  also  such  subjects  as  the 
transportation  and  storage  of  dutiable 
goods,  antismuggling  legislation,  ports  of 
entry,  reciprocal  trade  agreements  and 
conventions  with  foreign  countries  which 
might  affect  the  revenue. 

Since  the  legislation  aflecting  the  sale 
of  firearms  is  based  upon  tax  jurisdic- 
tion, this  subject  likewise  comes  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  so  does 
legislation  with  reference  to  narcotics. 
The  basic  narcotic  law.  the  Harrison  Act, 
was  pa.ssed  a  good  many  years  ago,  but 
it  was  my  own  privilege  to  pilot  through 
the  House  the  law  which  has  now  been 
placed  upon  the  books  regulating  the  traf- 
fic in  the  dangerous  weed  known  as  mari- 
juana. I  have  taken  some  personal  pride 
in  having  been  a.ssigned  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  the  duty  of  handling 
this  bill  on  the  floor.  The  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  this  legislation  are  becoming 
more  evident  daily. 

The  adjusted  compensation  as  .-  .il!'  <  '  - 
ing  World  War  veterans,  the  last  oi  aI.  >  h 
became  law  in  1936,  have  been  h  .:.  -,  cl 
by  this  committee.  So  was  the  act  set- 
ting up  the  regulation  of  the  bituminous- 
coal  industry.  The  Social  Security  Act. 
which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most 
forward-looking  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
enacted  by  Congress  was  presented  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  after  4 
weeks  of  open  hearings  were  held  and 
after  7  weeks  of  executive  sessions  and 
study  on  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
It  is  perfect  and  does  not  require  amend- 
ment.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  iniio- 


duced  several  bills  to  amend  its  provi- 
sions, one  of  them  being  to  include  under 
its  operation  the  seamen  employed  on 
United  States  vessels.  It  was  not  j>os- 
sible  at  this  session  of  Congress  to  con- 
sider even  amendments  offered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee;  but  with  the  com- 
mittee's well-known  record  for  fairness, 
those  who  are  interested  particularly  in 
amending  the  present  Social  Security  Act 
or  extending  its  provisions  may  rest  as- 
sured that  a  public  hearing  will  be  given 
every  one  of  the  proposed  amendatory  or 
substitute  measures  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress.  The  act  as  it  stands  is  by 
no  means  a  finality;  but  whether  you 
agree  with  its  provisions  or  not.  you  must 
remember  that  it  has  set  up  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  social  insurance  in  the  United 
States  which  has  furnished  a  permanent 
basis  and  a  foundation  for  the  future.  I 
doubt  if  even  those  who  voted  against  its 
original  enactment  would  do  so  now. 
The  tax  features  of  the  railway-retire- 
ment legislation,  a  similar  social-insur- 
ance proposal,  were  also  reported  by  our 
committee. 

Among  other  matters  over  which  the 
committee  has  jurisdiction  there  may  be 
mentioned  legislation  specifying  the 
methods  of  packing  tobacco,  that  pre- 
scribing regulations  and  pay  for  labor- 
ers unloading  vessels  in  the  Customs 
Service,  negotiations  relating  to  the  ob- 
ligations of  foreign  governments  to  the 
United  States,  the  resolutions  distribut- 
ing the  Presidents  annual  messages  to 
Congress,  and  the  resolutions  for  final 
adjournment  of  a  session  of  Congress  or 
for  a  recess. 

These  examples  which  I  have  cited 
will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  very 
broad  scope  of  the  committee's  activities 
and  perhaps  explain  to  those  who  are 
listening  to  me  or  who  may  read  these 
remarks  in  print  the  reason  why  the 
committee  is  referred  to  as  "powerful." 
So  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  work  of  the 
committee  as  a  u!-  :-  TM.  Democratic 
members  of  the  'vSav.-,  a:ia  Means  Com,- 
mittee  have  one  duty  not  shared  by  their 
Republican  colleagues.  They  act  as  a 
committee  on  committees,  and  they  fill 
any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic membership  of  the  other  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  House.  It  is  like- 
wise their  duty  to  assign  newly  elected 
Members  to  committees.  This  requires 
the  exercise  of  the  discretion  and  the 
judgment  their  colleagues  felt  they  had 
when  they  voted  them  membership  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  not  chosen  for 
geographical  reasons,  but  in  committee, 
both  in  the  consideration  of  assignment 
of  Members  to  other  committees  and  m 
general  legislation,  each  Democratic 
Member  is  given  a  certain  zone  who.se 
interests  and  the  interests  of  whose  Rep- 
resentatives he  is  supposed  to  look  after. 
As  the  only  majority  member  of  the 
committee  from  California,  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  some 
six  other  States,  representing  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  geographical  area  of  conti- 
nental United  States.  Many  of  these 
States,  including  my  own,  are  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  proper  construction  of  their 
own  laws  aflecting  community  property, 
a  subject  which  involves  tax  legislation, 


and  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mittee. Hence.  I  have  been  in  a  specially 
advantageous  position  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  rights  of  the  married  women 
of  California  and  the  other  community- 
property  States. 

I  might  rtcall  that  on  my  motion  a 
committee  proposal  which  would  have 
wrecked  the  rights  of  the  community 
property  States  and  destroyed  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens  living  therein  was  de- 
feated on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  a 
majority  of  82  in  connection  with  the 
1941  tax  bill.  A  similar  proposal  has 
been  defeated  in  committee  this  year  and 
an  efifort  to  bring  the  matter  up  again 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  will.  I  hope, 
meet  the  same  fate. 

I  might  mention  as  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  State  of  California  that  the 
entire  Federal  jurisdiction  over  the  wine 
industry  is  lodged  in  this  committee. 
During  my  term  of  service  on  it.  it  has 
reported  and  passed  the  Federal  Alcohol 
Administration  Act,  the  Liquor  Taxing 
Administration  Act.  and  the  recent  act 
amending  the  reeulations  concerning 
wine  and  brandy,  the  latter  two  of  which 
I  had  the  responsibility  of  piloting 
through  the  House, 

I  am  proud  of  my  service  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Service  on  it 
has  been  an  education  as  well  as  an 
honor.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
on  its  conference  committees  and  to 
carry  through  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
successfully  at  least  two  conference  re- 
ports. 

Membership  on  this  committee  does 
not  permit  one  to  make  a  spectacular 
showing  because  the  work  is  not  done 
on  the  floor  but  in  the  committee  itself. 
Nevertheless.  I  have  no  apologies  to 
make  for  what  I  have  been  able  to  do 
for  my  fellow  citizens  of  California, 
whether  their  interests  are  agricultural, 
industrial,  or  labor.  Military  and  naval 
establishments  rarely  come  before  our 
committee  except  in  connection  with 
taxes,  but  I  have  been  able  and  I  am  sure 
all  of  my  colleagues  know  that  I  have 
been  able  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of 
these  establishments  that  are  located 
within  my  own  district. 

I  have  deUghted  in  my  association 
with  my  fellow  members.  I  hope  that 
those  who  thoughtfully  consider  the 
great  work  that  the  committee  is  doing 
will  be  equally  proud  of  the  woik  that 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  who 
serve  on  it,  whether  they  come  from 
Massachusetts,  or  Texas,  or  California, 
are  performing  on  it. 
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cal  knowledge,  as  evidenced  by  their  in- 
ability to  pass  the  basic  science  law  examina- 
tion. 

We  earnestly  request  your  fullest  coopera- 
tion in  lx)th  speaking  against  and  voting 
against  this  bill.  i 

Respectfully, 
L    A    Taylor.  M    D  :   Edw    V.  Hoover. 

M.    D:    Glenn    C    Bloom,    M.    D; 

D    O     Bovenmyer.    M.    D  ;    W.    K. 

Newell.  M    D  :  H    H    Webb.  M.  D.; 

S    F    Singer,  M.  D  ;  H.  W.  Vinson. 

M  D  ;  H   A.  Stulman.  M.  D  .  Maude 

Taylor.  M.  D.;  C.  L.  Worley.  M.  D.; 

F  C   Perkins.  M   D  :  Evan  Walker, 

M     D ;    Lawrence    Nelson.    M.    D.; 

H    L.  Nelson.  M.  D.;   P.  W.  Mills. 

M    D  ;   Sidney  Brody.  M.  D.;  T.  L. 

Vineyard,   M.   D.;    G.   R    Johnson, 

M   D  ;  L.  H  Prewitt.  M  D  ;  Vernon 

S  Dawns.  M   D  ;  D  L  Rater,  M.  D.; 

w    E   Anthony,  M.  D. 


Postpone  Nonessential  Exoenciil'irei 
Until  .\tter  the  War 


;-X::-N3ION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARENCE  C.\NNON 

IN    THE   HuUSE  OF  K£i- iii..s£NTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6,  1942 

M:  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, m  this  session  of  Congress  we  have 
already  appropriated  more  money  than 
Wa-  aj.proprlated  from  1789  down  to 
1940 

The  national  debt  is  the  largest  debt 
ever  carried  by  any  nation  since  the  be- 
i.::v,ng  of  recorded  history. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  war  in  which  the 
preservation  of  our  form  of  Government 
is  at  stake.  It  is  a  war  which  is  taxing 
every  resource  of  the  Nation.  The  tax- 
ing committee  of  the  Congress  reports 
it  is  unable  to  find  sufficient  sources  of 
revenue  to  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  the  Treasury. 

The  only  alternative  is  to  reduce  or 
discontinue  all  nonessential  disburse- 
ments and  dispense  with  all  expenditures 
not  directly  connected  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war. 

That  the  people  of  the  country  are 
aware  of  the  gravity  of  our  military  and 
financial  situation  and  the  necessity  of 
retrenchment  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  a  few  of  the  many 
letters  received  daily  at  my  office: 

Chicago. 

In  these  days  when  we  are  all  struggling  to 
pay  our  taxes,  even  to  borrowing  on  life  In- 
surance it  seems  strange  that  so  little  effort 
has  been  made  to  curtail  nonwar  expendl- 
tures. 

Instead  the  bureaus  seem  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease. May  we  hope  for  speedy  action  to 
adjust  this  situation? 

Dr.  FKJUfK.  Brawlet. 

Here  is  one  from  Indiana: 

Poet  Wayne.  Ind. 
We  want  3rou  to  know  what  the  people  In 

•1.^  <'  k?  are  thinking  about.  Our  first 
t  rjbler..  is  the  war — all  other  problems  are 
secondary. 

Angvs  C.  McCot. 


KFCORD 

Here  is  a  sarcastic  note  from  Cali- 
fornia : 

May  I  suggest  that  you  have  the  tax  bill 
referred  to  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. It  has  no  trouble  seeing  eiormous 
amounts  of  money.  The  Government  is 
flooding  the  country  with  money,  but  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  can't  f.nd  any- 
thing to  tax 

Yours  very  truly. 

Charles  Douchertt. 

Here  is  one  from  Tennessee: 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

It  is  my  observation  that  the  people  of  this 
country  will  wholeheartedly  buy  War  Savings 
bonds  and  will.  If  necessary,  pay  taxes  until 
It  hurts,  providing  the  money  so  rained  Is  not 
wastefuUy  used 

May  I  point  out  that  I  and  a  gr?at  many 
others  feel  that  the  Congress  shoud  scruti- 
nize every  penny  to  see  that  it  is  not  wasted, 
and  that  many  unnecessary  Goverrment  ac- 
tivities which  originated  during  tte  depres- 
sion be  eliminated  in  order  to  de\ot€  every 
possible  resource  to  the  war  effort. 

Warren  A.  J!TF0RDS. 

Here  is  one  from  Ohio: 

ToLED").  Ohio. 

Surely  depression  emergency  boards,  bu- 
reaus, and  agencies  are  not  needed  now — and 
surely  every  tax  dollar  available  is  necessary 
for  war  effort. 

As  citizens  we  are  asked  to  and  are  making 
every  sacrifice  to  undreamed-of  -Jixes.  and 
for  war  purposes  we  are  doing  so  willingly, 
but  we  do  not  feel  that  Congress  or  the  ad- 
ministration are  playing  fair  in  not  making 
all  possible  savings  and  sacrifices  also. 

O  E    M   Keller 

Here  is  one  from  New  York: 

New   York. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  increasis  in  taxa- 
tion which  are  now  being  heaped  upon  cor- 
porations and  Income  taxpayers  will,  if  con- 
tinued, surely  disrupt  the  efflclen-,  operation 
of  industry  in  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  urge  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Nonessential  Federa  Expendi- 
tures to  continue  the  good  work  which  they 
have  been  doing  to  save  every  penny  in  Gov- 
ernment expenditure  not  necessjiry  for  the 
actual  prosecution  of  the  war. 

E.  Vail  .3tebbins. 

Here  is  one  from  Arkansas: 

RoGiHS,   Ark. 

It  is  beyond  my  coraprehensior  why  Con- 
gress wants  to  encourage  the  con-  Inuance  of 
extravagance. 

J.   H     KlRlU-ATRICK. 

Here  is  another  from  New  "i'crk: 

Ni:w  York. 

As  the  Nation  faces  a  continually  increas- 
ing menace  and  burden,  we  mu:;t  strip  for 
action  by  stopping  at  once  nonesential  tax- 
consuming  activities  and  direct  all  energies 
to  winning  the  war. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  are  supporting 
the  efforts  in  this  direction  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures. 

Geohge  H.  Gibson. 

Here  is  one  from  Philadelph.ia: 

Philadelphia 

On  November  7,  1941.  and  again  on  January 
31.  1942.  I  wrote  you  expressing  my  sincere 
hope  of  notable  savings  on  nouesiiential  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  particularly  during  this 
crucial  war  period. 

To  my  stirprise.  I  find  on  looking  Into  this 
matter  at  the  present  time  that  whereas  tlie 
Budget  for  nonmilitary  purposes  for  the  vear 
1932  was  $3,853,571,363.  it  Is  new  fo:  •J4'.  :  jr 
the  same  departments  $7.467,065.'09. 
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I  cannot  understand  why  ncnn-i.'.ltarj-  cut- 
lays  cannot  be  eliminated  in  *.»'<•  t;mes  of 
war  stress  and  crisis;  nor  can  I  understand 
why  many  of  the  bureaus,  agencies,  and 
boards  established  as  emergency  measures 
during  depression  years  cannot  be  done  away 
with  when  full  flood  war  production  Is  de- 
manding all  our  national  strength  and  effort. 

DM    Bates. 

Another  from  Ohio,  but  very  much  to 

the  point: 

Toledo.  Ohio. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  our  representatives 
In  Congress  realize  the  suA  total  of  various 
taxes  that  have  been  assessed  upon  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  in  recent  years.  The 
first  question  every  businessman  asks  him- 
self, when  considering  any  business  proposal. 
is.  "To  what  does  the  tax  amount?"  and  I 
mention  this  to  impress  upon  you  how  tax- 
conscious  the  whole  Nation  is  obliged  to  be. 
and  how  jjenalizing  it  will  be  to  our  National 
Treasury  if  business  is  "hamstrung"  through 
unnecessary  taxation. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  necessary 
taxes  that  grow  from  the  war  economy,  but 
I  do  beseech  vigilance  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  lighten  this  burden  if  it  can.  through 
the  elimination  of  unnecet.ary  expenditures, 
just  as  any  successful  businessman  is  obliged 
to  do  when  confronted  with  an  emergency. 

J.  E.  Martin 

Here  is  one  from  New  Jersey : 

Camden,  N.  J. 
I  am  wondering  why  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  so  reluctant  to  eliminate  the  non- 
military  expenditures  when  every  dollar  is 
needed,  and  badly  needed,  to  help  us  hold  our 
own  in  the  war.  The  feeling  is  general  among 
my  friends  that  politics  comes  first  and  the 
lives  of  our  t>oys  second,  and  it  takes  away 
our  confidence  in  the  Government. 

Edward  S.  Wood 

One  from  Hollywood: 

Hollywood,  Calif. 
We  are  willing  to  pay  taxes  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  but  surely  some  pruning 
can  be  done  in  the  departments  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  country  and  of  the  taxpayer. 

J   I   Schnitzer 

Here  is  one  from  my  own  State: 

JOPLIN.    Mo. 

"Let  us  win  the  war.  then  take  up  these 
minor  domestic  problems"  is  a  good  slogan. 
Indeed  I  believe  the  businessmen  of  Mis- 
souri appreciate  you.  I  have  applauded 
many  of  your  remarks  and  speeches. 

Wm.  Steen. 

Here  is  one  from  MaryUmd- 

Tlie  majority  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  necessity  for  economy  in  all  appropria- 
tions for  nondefense  purposes. 

I  trust  you  will  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  abolish  all  nonessential  bureaus  and  do 
away  with    all    unnecessary   expenses. 

Garland  E.  Groh. 

Here  is  one  from  Texas: 

Tyler.  Tex 

We  are  spending  entirely  too  much  for 
various  kinds  of  relief  agencies  while  the 
people  are  being  taxed  almost  beyond  en- 
durance to  take  care  of  necessary  war  ex- 
penditures. 

I  hope  you  will  use  your  ii.flucnce  toward 
eliminating  or  drastically  reducing  all  non- 
essential Federal  expenditures. 

W.  M    Pf.:i.'_y 

Here  is  another  in  the  last  mail  from 

Ohio: 

Cleveland    Ohio. 
Taxpayers    are    perfectly    willing    to    use 
money  for  the  administration  of  the  war,  but 
is  it  not  time  to  stop  this  nonmilitary  spend- 
ing, certainly  until  the  war  is  over? 


I  if  V  tor?  arc  netting  fed  up  with  the 
ei.:::,  u  Fcdtr..;  a  bt  that  is  being  piled  up 
from  day  to  day. 

Harold  N.  Cole,  M    D 

Another  from  California : 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
No  taxpayer  has  the  slightest  objection  to 
any  taxes  that  may  be  necessary  to  win  this 
war,  but  every  taxpayer  strenuously  objects 
to  waste  m  every  form.  I  believe  that  I  am 
voicing  the  feelings  of  millions  when  I  urge 
Congress  to  do  everything  In  Its  power  to 
eliminate  waste  in  the  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  in  the  war  effort  and  especially. 
In  this  time  of  grave  emergency,  to  cut  down 
nonessential  expenditures  of  all  kinds.  Many 
of  these  expenditures  can  wait  until  after  the 
war  and  probably  can  be  eliminated  perma- 
nently if  Congress  will  have  the  courage  to 

do  so. 

Herbert  S.  Shxjey. 

This  one  is  in  the  form  of  a  telegram 
to  make  it  emphatic: 

Trenton.  N.  J. 
We   extend   to   you   the   commendation  of 
New  Jersey  citizens  for  your  efforts  to  save 
nearly  $77,000,000. 

New  Jersey  Taxpayers  Association 

The  last  one  is  from  Texas: 

Wichita  Falls.  Tex. 
If  this  war  lasts  4  or  5  years,  or  longer,  we 
will  need  every  dollar  this  country  can  rake 
up  for  our  war  effort,  and  the  people  are 
willing  to  pay  and  pay  and  pay  for  our  war. 
but  they  feel  that  everything  that  can  be  cut 
out  that  is  nonessential  should  b«;  cut  out. 

L.    H.    CXJLLUM. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  of  a 
steady  stream  of  letters  and  telegrams  of 
similar  import  received  by  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropiiations  in 
every  mail.  I  trust  we  will  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  House  in  holding  the 
few  remaining  items  of  appropriation  in 
disagreement  within  bounds. 


Independence  Day.  1942 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.IRK; 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M-vdav.  July  6.  1942 

Ml.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  heretofore  granted 
me  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including 
a  radio  address  which  I  delivered,  by 
transcription,  over  stations  WDEV, 
Waterbury.  Vt  anc:  WKNF  Keene.  N.H.. 
on  the  Fourth  oi  Jul> . 

These  are  the  most  critical  days  faced  by 
any  of  us  of  this  day  and  generation.  There 
is  no  cause  for  jubUation  or  noisy  celebration. 
We  are  not  winning  this  war! 

This  Fourth  of  July  is  no  day  for  vociferous 
or  firecracker  celebration.  It  .s  a  day  for 
meditation  and  contemplation.  It  is  a  day 
on  which  to  think  about  what  independence 
means,  what  it  costs  to  be  free,  to  realize  that 
isolation  never  spells  independence,  and  that 
license  is  not  liberty.  This  is  the  day  to  re- 
member that  the  integrity  of  constitutiontil 
government  never  meant  so  much  to  all  of 
us — and  that  means  you-^as  it  does  this 
minute.  Do  not  forget  that  nov.-here  is  there 
any  real  freedom  save  under  our  form  of  cor- 
Btltutlonal  democracy.  We  do  not  appreciate 
our  blessings.  This  Is  the  day  to  think  on 
the?e  thiiies. 


In  such  a  Government  as  ours,  and  only 
under  such  a  form  of  government,  are  to  be 
found  a  free  press,  free  speech,  personal  lib- 
erty, and  all  the  priceless  privileges  we  enjoy 
as  distinguished  from  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. th3  hunted,  helpless,  and  subjugated 
peoples  who  "make  up  the  cogs  in  the  soul- 
less machines  of  the  Hlllerized  states  ' 

So  we  must,  today,  take  stock  of  our  free- 
doms enjoyed,  in  order  to  preserve  them  new, 
and  to  determine  what  kind  of  world  we  will 
live  in  after  we  have  won  the  war  to  save 
ourselves. 

What  are  we  going  to  do?  My  only  answer 
to  that,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  food 
for  your  thought,  is  that  this  is  going  to  be  a 
different  world.  After  the  war.  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  our  lot  has  been  cast,  our  star 
of  destiny  has  risen  and  set  We  are  hence- 
forward a  world  power  with  all  the  responsi- 
bility that  entails,  which  Is  tremendous. 

Even  our  thinking  in  our  own  selfish  in- 
terest henceforward  must  and  will  he  inter- 
nationalistic  instead  of  nationalistic.  We 
are  plunging,  or  being  plunged,  into  a  new 
world  order.  No  man  can  see  the  end  from 
the   beginning. 

It  Is  true,  however,  as  is  generally  felt  by 
those  who  think  things  through,  that  unless 
there  Is  a  changed  state  of  mind,  there  can 
be  no  more  real  basis  for  hope  for  success  for 
a  new  world  order,  after  defeat  of  the  Axis, 
than  there  was  in  fact  for  the  Geneva  effort 
to  prevent  war. 

We  should  not  fool  ourselves.  We  Ameri- 
cans are  still,  and  naturally  so,  an  extremely 
nationalistic  people. 

We  boast  of  our  Independence.  Isolation- 
ism, as  such,  has  gone  overboard,  because  we 
have  discovered  at  this  desperately  late  hour 
that  strategy  demands  we  defend  America  in 
far-off  places,  and  how  blind  we  were.  Be- 
fore December  7  a  lot  of  people  aided  the 
Allies  only  because  a  majority  of  us  were 
convinced  that  the  Allies  held  our  first  line 
of  defense  in  this  war.  A  good  many  p>eople 
did  not  subscribe  to  this.  Only  after  we 
were  attacked  by  the  Japanese  and  our  whole 
position  in  the  Pacific  was  gravely  menaced 
by  the  Invasion  of  Burma  did  we  awaken  to 
give  worth-while  aid  to  China. 

We  have  been  obsessed  by  a  nationalistic 
determination  to  defend  America,  forgetting 
that  defen.se  of  the  civilized  world  community 
against  barbarian  aggression  everywhere  was 
our  first  line  of  defense. 

The  truth  is — like  It  or  not — a  new  world 
order  in  which  "there  is  durable  peace  can 
only  be  created  by  Internationally  minded 
peoples.  You  and  I  must  forbear  our  na- 
tionalism and  be  internationalists  hencefor- 
ward. You  may  shy  at  that  word,  with  an 
involuntary  sense  of  its  being  something  evil, 
but  that  is  only  an  example  of  how  natlonal- 
istlc-mlnded  you  are.  It  Is  not  that  In  the 
new  state  of  mind  which  we  must  all  acquire 
we  should  love  and  serve  our  country  less. 
The  contrary  is  true.  The  "low  down"  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  we  must  recognize 
that  the  position  of  the  Dni'-  :-  ""s  will 
have  to  be  basically  comparaL-c  v.uh  the 
position  of  an  individual  state  in  the  United 
States 

Our  point  of  view  should  not  be  "America 
first."  but  "America  in  the  world  community" 
of  states  committed  to  world  peace,  and  to 
make  It  possible. 

In  a  world  of  scorched  earth,  of  starving 
countrysides,  of  cities  reduced  to  rubble  by 
air  bombardment,  of  ra\:  lied  cathedrals, 
museums  of  art  destroyed  ;  %  :-a  .  iiattered 
and  impoverished,  the  problems  of  pcst-war 
reconstruction  will  be  staggering,  stupefying, 
and  are  thought  compelling.  It  is  for  us  and 
principally  for  those  who  follow  us  to  under- 
take to  formulate  some  workable  plan  for 
and  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  that  will  provide,  as  William  H. 
Chamberlain  has  well  said.  "The  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  right  of  man  In  the  mass  to  se- 
curity, with  the  right  of  man  the  Individual  •  o 
liberty."    That  Is  the  burden  of  respons.bllity 
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which  rests  on  us  as  we  now  hK 
That  U  a  problem  to  the  solut 
will  be  required  the  dedication 
brains  of  tht«  country  without  re  ■ 
llsan  politics  or  ptraonal  ambit 
ready' 

What  I  have  said  Is  based  on  jthe  assump- 
tion that  we  win  the  war  Todap^  we  are  los- 
ing 11  It  is  hard  to  make  peopli  undersUnd 
the  price  that  rau.st  be  paid  foi  victory.  It 
will  co6t  us  the  less  of  lives  wc  Drlze  beyond 
all  treasure,  lead  us  down  into  he  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  enormous  and  te  rible  suffer- 
ing, endanger  all  we  hold  sacred  md  dear  and 
prize  the  most  There  can  b?  no  turning 
back;  there  shall  not  be 
"We  must  l>e  free  or  die  who  s 

that  Shakesp)eare  spoke; 

The   faith   and   morals    hold   v 
held.  • 
We  shall  go  forward  to  establ 
pendence.  to  meet  and  to  shape 
As   Winston   Churchill   so     • 

-We  shall  go  on   to  the  enti 

shall  fight  on  the  seas  and  occ. 

we  shall   flv;ht   on   the  lar.<1;n? 

shall  fight  in  the  ftolds  ai. 

shall  fight  In  the  hills.     V. 

render  " 
So.  and  so  only,  shall  we 

selves,  measure  up  to  our 

our  mdependence;  save  clvilizajt 

'The    high    crusade    whereon 

barked  cnlls  forth  the  fre 
In    hosts,    with   spears   and    fl|unting    flags 

arrayed ; 
Not  for  one  dragon's  end.  on" 
One  last  great  war.  but  to  une 
Withoxit.  within,  till  God's  w 

preme 
Melts  the  last  chain:  and  the  last  dungeon 

dcor 
Swings    slowly    wide    to    the]    triumphant 

dream  " 
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Tribute   to   I  eon    Henderson 
nent     Friend     Who     Has 
Longer  Than  20  Years 


:■:'!:  NSION  OF   RFM  M  XS 


HON   WRIGHT  PA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE 

Monday.  July  fi   V 


.\r    p-\;man     y    sp- 

seriir.;  :.•  :    Aith  a  ielter  r^ 
from  ;:;^  ilonorable  John 
Commissioner  of  the  United 
time  Commission,  which  is 
t0P>- 

UnI' J  ;     ^-^     '       \I        -TtME  CoMlflSSlON 

»  :  hingion.  ^uiy  1.  1942. 
Hon     Wright    I  '.m\n. 

Housf  of  Rrpresentatix'TS. 

Mt  Dc.\b  Congressman  t  '  v 
read  your  tribute  tc  I  f^'  M 
p.or-ed  in  yesterdav's  i     n     j: 

It  IS  a  splend;d  tr      .•<■      I"    ~ 
I  am  especially   h.wfiv    -r   k:. 
statement    will    be  circui.i'- 1 
the  people  of  the  Nat.ni;     }[■ 
misrepresented       rVi      ,e  i  :,■ 
d"-f-r-.  ►■  T  kr.'  f;  '...:■   '.   ■.;■ ;: 
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gie  Tech  la  Pittsburgh.  I  lived  in  the  same 
suite  of  rooms  with  him  and  three  other 
instructors  In  a  simply  furnished  dormitory. 
They  tolerated  me  as  a  guest  for  several 
months-  They  did  their  own  housework. 
Leon  did  most  cf  it.  He  cocked  the  meals. 
He  isn  t  the  best  cook  I  ever  saw,  although 
I'm  sure  he  would  argue  that  point,  too. 
I  think  he  put  too  mtich  energy  into  his 
cookini,' — beat  everything  too  much  But  he 
Is  one  of  the  best  teachers  I  ever  knew.  His 
teaching,  like  everything  else  about  him.  was 
nigged;  rugged  as  America  and  the  soil  he 
sprang  from  Nobody  went  to  sleep  In  his 
classes  and  111  bet  those  boys,  grown  men 
now.  know  how  to  adjust  their  lives  and  their 
business  to  a  tough  war  economy. 

In  the  back  country  where  I  grew  up  we 
didn't  think  much  of  Jerseymen,  but  I 
changed  my  mind  after  I  met  Leon  Hender- 
son I've  watched  him  grow  from  year  to 
year  a5  he  h^s  taken  on  one  new  responsibility 
after  another  and  licked  It  like  he  will  lick 
price  control.  I  know  his  mother:  she  Is  one 
of  Goo's  noble  women,  as  gentle  as  Leon  is 
rough  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  sitting 
with  her  while  Leon  was  responding  to  a 
speech  of  welcome  made  by  the  mayor  of 
Millville.  N.  J  .  a  year  ago.  when  the  little 
town  Leon  grew  up  In  honored  him  as  a 
leading  citizen  who  had  made  good  in  the 
big  world  She  probably  weighs  80  pounds 
with  her  hat  on.  She  doesn't  owe  the  world  a 
cockeyed  cent  She  has  always  earned  her 
own  way  and  paid  for  It.  How  proud  that 
little  woman  was  of  her  big  son.  who.  as  a 
little  boy— she  tc!d  me  the  story— helped  her 
and  his  father  with  the  work  on  their  truck 
farm  near  town.  She  said,  "I  wish  his  father 
could  be  here  tonight.  You  know,  he  was  a 
big  man.  too.  like  Ler»n  "  I  know  his  wife 
and  his  two  fine  daughters  I  know  his  wife's 
mother  anc^  father  They  are  the  salt  of  th? 
earth,  all  of  them,  thoroughly  American  In 
their  character  and  way  of  life 

Leon  Henderson  Is  a  great  guy  by  any  fair 
standard  for  Judging  American  manhood.  He 
belongs  in  any  realistic  war  cabinet  He 
knows,  like  nobody's  business,  how  our  com- 
plex economy  works  He  is  fighting  to  pre- 
serve sanity  In  Its  operation.  Price  control 
Is  painful  Inflation  Isn  t  merely  painful;  it 
destroys  all  values  and  character  and  hopes 
and  life  itself  Too  bad  more  people  can't 
read  the  full  discvissicns  of  this  problem  be- 
tween Henderson  and  the  Banltlng  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  Some  of  the  debates  rep- 
resent brilliant  exposition  of  our  economy, 
which,  unfortunately,  is  not  too  well  under- 
stood by  many  people. 

Some  day  the  people  of  this  country — his 
country  and  yours  and  mine — will  know  Leon 
Henderson  for  what  he  is.  They  will  honor 
him  for  his  virtues  and  laugh  at  his  faults. 
I  think  he  can  outlast  any  lies  that  may  be 
circulated  about  him  thoughtlessly  or  for 
ulterior  purposes.  You  have  rendered  a  serv- 
ice to  our  countrymen  by  your  address. 
Sincerely. 

John  M.  Carmodt. 

Commissioner. 
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ORD.  T  include  the  following  address  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Levin  H.  Campbell,  Jr.,  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance.  Services  of  Supply, 
War  Department,  at  Commmity  Inde- 
pendence Day  observance.  Salisbury, 
N.  C.  Saturday.  July  4.  1942: 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  a  group  of 
resolute  and  courageous  gentlemen  placed 
themselves  in  the  shadow  of  th?  gallows  by 
autographing  an  audacious  and  honorable 
document. 

In  forthright  terms  the  Declaration  ol  In- 
dependence cut  uc  in  on  the  world's  family  of 
nations. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  estab- 
lished a  great  nation  of  friends  md  families 
whose  hatred  of  war  has.  time  and  again  in 
our  history,  sent  forth  Its  sons  tti  restore  the 
peace  or  die. 

Today  we  are  at  war  with  e  lemles  who 
worship  deceit  and  the  lie.  Treachery  is 
their  strategy  and  trickery  their  tactics 

Their  objective  Is  bondage  for  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  earth. 

Fighting  with  us  today  lU-e  the  stalwart 
British,  our  enemies  of  1776.  Our  misunder- 
standings with  Britain  were  settled  long  ago. 
The  British  also  are  a  free  people  The  great 
r?glments  of  Britain — the  Black  Watch,  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  and  the  nany  others 
whose  battle  flags  are  adorned  with  the  hon- 
ors of  fields  of  blood — serve  side  by  side 
with  us. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  any  temporary  re- 
verses our  British  allies  may  have  suffered  In 
battle  They're  going  to  be  ir  there  with 
us  when  we  win 

Don't  doubt  the  courage  and  ability  of  our 
allies.  They  have  Just  as  much  to  lose  as  we 
have.  Our  allies  and  ourselves  must  rely 
upon  the  home-town  folk  to  keep  the  faith. 
We  are  going  to  win  this  war 
Your  sons,  relatives,  sweethea  ts,  or  friends 
are  In  the  Army.  Navy,  or  in  oui  war-produc- 
tion factories  You  have  seen  these  young 
men  grow  to  manhood  here  m  Salisbury, 
N  C.  Just  as  millions  of  other  young  men 
have  been  reared  In  countlesf  other  home 
towns. 

You  have  faith  In  their  fighUng  qualities. 
Don't  undermine  their  front-line  morale  by 
doubting  whether  they  or  our  allies  are  equal 
to  the  Job.    They've  got  their  tands  full 

The  creation  of  doubt  Is  ar\eiemy  weapon, 
exactly  as  deadly  as  a  gun  We  must  point 
no  guns  of  doubt  at  the  backs  e  f  our  soldiers 
We  are  going  to  win  this  war. 
Here  ip  Salisbury  today,  we  i  re  participat- 
ing in  observance  c;  Independence  Day  in 
the  pattern  normal  and  dear  o  every  com- 
munity In  the  United  States  There  were 
parades  In  the  morning,  speech*  s  in  the  after- 
noon, and.  where  security  measures  permit, 
there  will  be  fireworks  tonight 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  taJ;e  part  in  your 
home  town  observance  of  the  Tourth  of  July. 
It  is  also  a  privilege  to  represent  our  Under 
Secretary  of  War,  Judge  Robert  P.  Patterson, 
who  could  not  be  present  because  of  a  pre- 
vious commitment. 

All  of  you  are  what  we  Americans  affec- 
tionately term  "home  folks."  I'm  one  my- 
self It's  from  home  towns  that  the  flocd- 
tides  of  national  strength  flow  to  war  fronts 
and  lactones  when  danger  met  aces  ovir  birth- 
right of  freedom. 

Each  of  you  here  today  has  a  personal  in- 
terest  in  this  war.  Each  of  :.ou  has  a  son. 
a  brothtr.  a  sweetheart,  a  relative,  or  frienc} 
In  the  Army.  Navy,  or  in  a  war  production 
factory. 

Every  home  town  in  Amerl(  a  Is  comprised 
of  people  like  yourselves  T'ae  war.  there- 
fore, is  personal 

You  are  the  friends  behind  the  lines. 
You  should  know  something  of  the  soldiers' 
friends  in  the  lines     His  closest  and  dearest 
friends  are  his  weapons 

The  Ordnance  pepartment  "las  the  respcn- 
slbility  of  manufacturing  thes  -  weapons,  sup- 
plying these  weapons,  and  maintaining  thee* 
.weapons 
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The  Congress  cf  the  United  States  has 
allocated  more  than  $30,000,000,000  to  this 
Job.  And  there's  another  >10.000.000,000  on 
the  way. 

Our  great  Commander  in  Chief,  Piesident 
Rcoscveit,  has  set  the  sights  Our  job  is  to 
equal  the  range. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  we  are 
on  the  target.  President  Roosevelt  a  few 
days  aeo  disclosetl  production  figures  which 
undoubtedly  upset  the  stomachs  of  the  gen- 
eral stalls  of  Berlin  and  Tokyo 

President  Roo-evelt  announced  May  pro- 
duction of  tanks  totaled  1,500,  five  times 
greater  than  a  year  ago.  He  revealed  that 
May  productioii  of  artillery  and  antitank 
guns  totaled  2,000.  and  that  May  produc- 
tion of  machine  guns  totaled  50,000.  not  in- 
ciuciing  submachine  guns,  which  would 
bring  the  total  above  100.000. 

Heme -town  folk  are  pro<iuclng  these  guns 
and  home-town  folk  fight  with  these  guns. 
HonTdC-town  folk  are  paying  for  these  weap- 
ons, ammuniticn.  tanks,  mechanized  equip- 
ment, and  optical   instruments. 

Hcme-town  folk  design  this  equipment. 
Home-town  folk  manufacture  this  equip- 
ment. And  home-town  folk  service  this 
equipment  in  the  field. 

Our  designers,  unexcelled  by  any  foreign 
power,  are  able  men  who  were  reared  in  towns 
no  different  from  Salisbury.  The  millions 
of  men  and  women  at  the  machines  In  our 
factories  are  home-town  boys  and  girls, 
mothers,  and  even  grandmothers. 

America's  colossal  war  production  effort, 
excelling  as  it  dees  In  quantity  and  quality 
the  output  of  our  ene"Vnies.  is  turning  out 
the  finest  fichting  tools  ever  placed  in  the 
hands  of  fighting  men.  Believe  me,  our 
weapons,  ammunition,  and  tanks  are  worthy 
of  our  soldiers 

When  I  became  Chief  of  Ordnance  on 
June  1,  I  asked  some  friends  of  mine  If 
they  would  give  me  a  hand.  They  signed 
up  for  the  duration  They  get  no  pay  and 
no  expense  fees  They're  in  because  they're 
Americans,  and  their  courage  is  no  less  than 
that  of  those  gentlemen  of  the  Continental 
Congress  who  founded  the  tradition  of 
American  freedom  on  the  first  Fourth  of 
July, 

Tlicre's  Bernard  Baruch,  the  production 
genius  of  Wor'd'War  No.  1.  When  I  phoned 
him  and  asked  him  if  he  would  help  us  out, 
he  replied,  "I'll  ccme  over  and  sweep  the 
floor.  Whatever  you  say  goes."  There's  K  T 
Keller,  president  of  Chrysler.  There's  Ben 
Fairless.  president  of  United  States  Steel. 
There's  Brown,  of  Johns-Manville 

I  say  this  is  the  best  beard  of  directors  in 
the  world 

Throughout  our  war  production  program 
are  Indvstrlalists  of  the  stature  of  my  board 
With  such  great  people  running  things,  and 
with  cur  war  factories  and  arsenals  staffed  by 
skilled,  mechanically  minded  Americans,  how 
can  we  possibly  lose? 

Basically  our  weapon*  develop  from  three 
sources. 

No  1:  The  using  arms,  that  is,  the  Infantry, 
"Cavalry,  armored  force,  or  artillery,  tell  us 
what  they  .want  It  may  be  a  machine  gun, 
a  new  type  cf  ammunition,  a  tank.  They 
tell  us  they  want  a  gun.  for  example,  which 
weighs  so  much,  and  can  fire  a  certain  dis- 
tance. We  call  these  specifications  military 
characteristics.  We  design  the  gun,  or  what- 
ever the  item  may  be.  build  one.  and  test  it. 
Experts  of  the  using  arm  take  part  in  the 
te«ts.  They  may  suggest  changes.  If  they 
do,  we  make  them.  If  not,  the  item  goes  to 
troops  for  field  testing.  If  it  makes  the  grade, 
the  ilera  goes  into  production.  This  process 
Is  faster  than  it  sounds,  and,  of  course,  car- 
ries on  through  peace  or  war. 

No.  2:  The  Ordnance  Department  also  un- 
dertakes Initial  development  of  its  own.    Our 


engineers  are  constantly  locking  ahead,  an- 
ticipating the  fighting  forces'  needs  In  better, 
bigger,  or  smaller  guns,  higher  powered  am- 
munition, faster,  better  armcrtd  tanks,  with 
heavier  armament  Our  laboratories  are 
among  the  world's  finest. 

No.  3:  The  Ordnance  Department  is  alert 
to  all  new  foreign  developments  In  weapons, 
ammunition,  tanks,  mechanized  equipment. 
In  peacetime  we  buy  samples,  if  we  can.  If 
we  can't,  we're  likely  to  get  the  plans  In  one 
way  or  other.  In  wartime  wo  examine  all 
captured  enemy  materiel  in  detail,  unrelent- 
ingly hunting  for  new  equ.pment.  or  new 
adaptations,  which  we  may  use  to  possible 
better  advantage  than  the  enemy. 

You  really  should  see  our  engineer  people 
move  in  when  they  get  something  some 
foreign  country  thinks  is  new,  improved,  or 
superior  to  ours.  There's  no  mercy  shov/n. 
If  it's  something  tetter  than  we  have,  which 
is  rarely  the  case,  by  the  way,  we  grab  it. 
For  example,  one  gun  we're  u.sing  now  Is  a 
foreign  invention.  The  thing  was  a  spinning 
wheel  until  our  engineers,  and  those  of  In- 
dustry, tackled  tlie  Job.  They  made  it  work 
better  than  the  inventor  himself  had  any 
hopes  for  Equally  important,  they  adapted 
it  to  our  mass  prcduction  methods.  When 
we  got  It.  it  was  a  fair  gun.  nothing  more. 
American  engineers  and  workmen  have  con- 
verted this  gun  Into  a  reliable  and  deadly 
weapon 

Our  M-1  rifle,  generally  known  as  the 
Garand,  Is  a  weapon  our  ene-nles  wish  we 
didn't  have.  Its  performance  in  the  Philip- 
pines, for  example,  was  so  remrrkable.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  personally  radioed  Wash- 
ington a  commendatory  report  on  the  gtin. 
We  hardly  need  discuss  the  dependability 
of  our  45  caliber  automatic  pistols  and  re- 
volvers. They  stand  unchallenged.  We  are 
the  only  nation  in  the  world  reared  in  the 
tradition  of  the  hand  arm.  All  ethers  at- 
tained maturity  in  the  era  of  cold  steel — the 
knife,  the  dagger,  the  sword,  or  the  lance. 

We  invented  the  machine  gun.  And  then, 
we  perfected  the  machine  gun.  Our  machine 
guns  fire  at  a  higher  cyclic  rate  than  those 
of  our  enemies.  They  will  outfunction  any 
enemy  gun  under  the  most  adverse  service 
conditions.  In  other  words,  they  will  keep 
firing  when  enemy  guns  have  to  shut  down 
to  change  barrels. 

I  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  We  have 
all  the  enemy's  machine  weapons  and  we've 
made  the  comparisons.  We  can  build  a  bet- 
ter automobile,  a  better  typewriter,  a  be-.ter 
ice  box,  and  we  can  build — and  we  are  build- 
ing—better machine  weapons.  The  enemy 
cannot  outdo  American  design  and  American 
production,  and  American  spirit. 

Our  tanks  are  superior  to  anything  the 
enemy  has.  Type  for  type,  our  tanks  have 
heavier  guns,  heavier  armament,  and  greater 
speed.  I'm  not  talking  through  my  hat.  I 
know.  We've  captured  enemy  tanks,  both 
German  and  Japanese,  and  we  have  conducted 
every  conceivable  engineering  test  upon  them. 
These  tests,  incldentajly.  are  quite  aside  from 
the  pounding  our  tanks  have  given  the  enemy. 
The  best  proof  is  the  proof  of  battle.  Our 
tanks  have  more  than  met  the  trials  of 
com 'oat. 

A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  published  photo- 
graph of  a  German  Mark  IV  tank,  with  an 
explanation  that  this  tank  mounts  an  88- 
mm.  cannon.  Doubtless,  many  readers  were 
misinformed,  for  the  gun  which  forms  the 
heavy  armament  of  the  German  Mark  IV  is  a 
low-velocity  75-mm.  cannon,  and  was  clearly 
recognizable  as  such  in  the  picture. 

Our  high-velocity  75-mm.  guns  in  our  M-3 
medium  tanks  far  and  away  outrange  the 
best  the  Germans  have.  Please  accept  my 
word  on  this,  for  I  cannot,  because  of  the 
conditions  of  war.  go  into  this  subject  In 
more  detail. 


The  Germans  who  have  faced  our  M  3 
mediums  would  be  the  first,  I  a:n  certain,  to 
state  we  have  in  the  M  3  medium  *  tank 
wliich  makes  the  going  uncommonly  rough 
for  them 

We  know  by  actual  test  what  our  high- 
velocity  75-mm  shell  can  do  to  German  me- 
dium tanks.  We  blast  big  holes  in  them  at 
ranges  beyond  which  their  guns  can  reach. 
And  we  can  fire  this  high-velocity  75-mm. 
gun  when  the  M  3  tank  is  in  motion,  which 
Is  more  than  any  enemy  tank,  whatever  its 
size,  can  do.  We  do  fire  our  main  armament 
in  tanks  when  the  tanks  are  in  motion,  re- 
gardless of  speed.     And  we  hit  the  target 

Riveted  tank  hulls  have  lately  been  criti- 
cized. They  have  been  termed  "death  traps." 
We  swivched  to  welded  and  cast  hulls,  i.ot 
because  there  was  any  truth  in  the  death- 
trap story,  but  because  we  can  build  tank.s 
faster  by  welding  and  casting.  Riveted  tank 
hulls  are  still  used  by  the  enemy.  Our  riv- 
eted tank  hulls  are  not  the  death  traps  they 
have  been  ;aid  to  be.  The  critics  have  never 
seen  the  Inside  of  one  of  them,  else  they  would 
knew,  as  I  know,  an  armor  plate  facing  pro- 
tects the  crew  from  a  knocked -out  rivet, 
which  is  a  rarity  in  tank  warfare,  anyway 

I  have  read  of  the  new  German  8C-milllme- 
ter  gun.  This  weapon  is  about  as  secret  as  » 
Daisy  water  pistol.  It  has  been  known  to  us 
and  our  Allies  for  at  least  10  years.  We  out- 
match this  gun  with  several  of  our  field  and 
antitank  guns.  The  German  88-milllmeter 
gun  Is  an  antiquated  or,  let  us  say.  an  obso- 
lescent, antiaircraft  gun,  with  a  carriage  too 
slow  to  function  against  high-speed  planes. 
Its  high  velocity,  however,  makes  It  a  good 
antitank  weapon.  It  Is  not  mounted  on  any 
self-propelled  mount.  The  Germans  have 
used  it  strictly  as  a  trap.  They  bury  it  to  the 
trunnions,  which  is  well  above  the  axle  hub. 
camouflage  it.  and  then  blast  away  when 
tanks  are  lured  within  its  range 

Wc,  too,  have  double-purpose  weepons. 
We're  not  saying  what  they  are,  but  I  can 
say  they  are  heavier  in  fire  power,  they  pe)S- 
sess  higher  muzzle  velocity,  and  carry  greater 
explosive  charges  than  the  German  88-mllli- 
meter  gun. 

For  anyone  to  assume  the  United  States  Is 
asleep  in  the  fields  of  armament  Is  to  assume 
Detroit  has  been  asleep  In  the  automotive 
field  m  the  past  two  de'ades  of  peace 

If  you  believe  or  admit  reports  that  Ameri- 
can weapons  are  not  making  the  grade,  you 
are  subjecting  yourself  to  propaganda  as  sin- 
ister as  Dr.  Gocbbels  himself  could  devise. 

Guns  are  machines.  Nobody  in  the  world 
makes  better  machines  than  are  made  In  tho 
United  States.  You  wouldn't  believe  Ger- 
many or  Japan  could  make  better  ntJtomo- 
biles.  Don't  believe  they  can  make  better 
guns;  they  can't. 

More  than  a  century  ago.  Andrew  Jack- 
son hung  up  his  shingle  in  Salisbury  to  com- 
mence the  practice  of  law.  Andrew  Jackson 
is  numbered  among  our  distinguished  soldier 
Presidents.  Also,  he  Is  numbered  among  our 
men  of  wisdom. 

Among  his  many  Important  remarks  on 
national  defense  policies  is  this  paragraph 
from  his  message  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  February  8,  1836: 

"The  peace  of  a  nation  does  not  depend 
exclusively  upon  Its  own  will  nor  upon  the 
beneficent  policy  of  neighboring  powers;  end 
that  nation  which  is  found  totally  unpre- 
pared for  the  exigencies  and  dangers  of  war 
is  criminally  negligent  of  it£  honor  and 
duty. " 

We  are  not  criminally  negligent  of  our 
honor  and  duty.  May  I  recall  that  through 
the  farsightedness  of  our  Commander  In 
Chief  we  were  on  a  war  footing  2  years  before 
hostilities  began. 

We  shall  observe  In  the  United  States  many, 
many  more  Independence  Days. 
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Government  last  year  of  $466,224.20.  or 
almost  $1500  a  day  on  that  one  news- 
paper chain.  It  is  powerful  enough  to 
survive  and  would  be  helped  by  its  local 
compeiitors  being  forced  out  of  business. 

The  newspapers  are  harder  hit  now 
than  they  have  ever  been  because  of  the 
great  loss  in  advertising  revenues  caused 
by  the  conversion  of  plants  into  war  in- 
dustries, rationing,  price  fixing,  and  other 
causes  due  to  the  war. 

The  information  about  this  amend- 
ment ind.cates  that  the  full  postage  rate 
is  intended  to  apply  to  all  religious,  edu- 
cational, scientific,  philanthropic,  agri- 
cultural, labor,  and  fraternal  newspapers 
and  magazines  as  well  as  the  dailies  and 
other  publications. 

If  the  amendment  to  the  tax  bill  is 
adopted  as  proposed,  it  will  likely  destroy 
a  major  portion  of  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  the  country. 

In  a  booklet.  Our  American  Govern- 
ment. House  Etocument  619,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  second  session,  pre- 
pared by  me  a  few  months  ago.  there 
are  a  number  of  questions  and  answers 
relative  to  the  use  of  the  mails  which 
will  possibly  be  of  interest.  They  are 
carefully  prepared  and  the  answers  can 
be  relied  upon.    The  questions  are: 

256  Que.stlon  To  what  extent  do  Members 
of  Congress  use  their  franking  privilege? 

Answer.  The  reports  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment disclose  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  all  mail  that  is  franked  by  Memt)ers 
of  Congress,  amounted  to  $745,992  07  for  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1940.  which  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  years  preceding  and  sub- 
sequent thereto. 

257.  Question.  E>oes  the  Government  lose 
or  gain  on  flrst-class  mail? 

Answer  For  the  year  ending  June  30.  1940, 
the  Gjvernment  made  a  profit  of  $136,680,- 
313  10  on  first-class  mail,  after  deducting  a 
loss  of  $8,916,344  10  on  air  maU. 

258.  Question  Does  the  Government  make 
a  profit  on  other  classes  of  mail? 

Answer.  No;  but  the  profit  made  on  first- 
class  mail  has  been  more  than  sufficient  the 
pa.~t  3  years  to  pay  the  losses  on  other  classes 
of  mail. 

259  Question.  What  other  classes  of  mail 
does  the  Government  lose  on? 

Answer  A  newsp.^.per  is  not  required  to 
pay  postnge  on  its  papers  distributed  in  the 
county  of  its  publication  Different  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  sent  mail  free  of 
postage^penalty  mail — amounting  to  $16.- 
986.11202  for  the  year  endmg  June  30.  1940. 
and  the  amount  since  that  time  has  increased 
greatly 

260.  Question  Does  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment lose  money  on  daily  newspapers?  If  so, 
how  much? 

Answer.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1940.  which  is  typical,  daily  newspapers  paid 
the  Post  Office  Department  postage  amount- 
ing to  ?8. 459  923  43.  It  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $35,369,048  67  to  deliver  the  newspapers, 
making  a  net  loss  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment   cf    $26  909  225  24    for    that    year. 

261  Question  What  al)out  newspapers 
other  than  dailies?  Did  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment lose  or  gain  on  them? 

Answer.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1940.  newspapers  other  than  dailies  paid  the 
Government  in  revenue  $4,005,966  01  as  post- 
age, but  the  Government  expended  to  render 
the  service  necessary  to  make  delivery  of 
the  newspapers  $16,898,182.06.  making  a  net 
loss  to  the  Government  for  that  year 
$12  892.215  05. 

262.  Question  How  much  does  it  cost  the 
Government  to  deliver  newspapers  free  in 
the  county  of  their  publication? 


Answer  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1940.  which  15  typical  of  other  years,  it  cost 
the  Government  $7  020.974  46  to  render  this 
service  free  In  the  county  and  for  this  serv- 
ice the  Post  Office  Department  did  not  receive 
any  postage  or  revenue  whatsoever. 

263  Question.  How  much  does  the  Govern- 
ment lose  annually  ordinarily  on  the  second- 
class  publications  and  free-in-county  publi- 
cations? 

Answer.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1940,  the  loss  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
on  these  publications  was  $85,381,026  63. 

264  Question  Does  the  Government  lose 
or  gain  on  parcel  post  delivered  through  the 
Post  Omce  Department? 

Answer  For  the  year  ending  June  30.  1940. 
there  was  a  loss  in  revenue  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  on  parcel  post  amounting  to 
$21  809  869  92. 

265  Question.  On  what  theory  does  our 
American  Government  permit  newspapers  to 
be  sent  through  the  mails  free  anywhere  in 
the  county  where  the  newspaper  is  published? 

Answer  On  a  theory  that  originated  with 
George  Washington,  our  first  President,  who 
said  that  it  was  in  the  public  interest  for 
newspapers  to  be  distributed  free  through  the 
mails  in  order  that  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  people  might  be  encouraged. 

266.  Question.  Who  proflts  from  the  failure 
of  the  Government  to  collect  revenue  from 
newspapers- circulated  free  within  the  county 
and  from  newspapers  that  are  carried  at  a 
loss  out.side  of  the  county  of  their  publica- 
tion? 

Answer.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  people  contetid  that  it  is  a  subsidy  to 
the  newspapers.  Others  contend  that  the 
people  get  the  benefit  of  the  low  jxjstage  rate, 
and  no  postage,  in  low  subscription  prices  for 
newspapers  and  magazines.  In  other  words, 
it  is  insisted  that  If  postage  were  charged,  it 
would  be  passed  en  to  the  people  in  the  form 
of. subscription  rates,  which  would  retard  the 
distribution  of  newspapers  and  the  d'ssemi- 
nation  of  knowledge;  it  is  the  personal  opin- 
ion of  the  writer  that  ft  Is  in  the  public 
interest  for  newspapers  and  magazines  to  re- 
ceive the  rates  and  privileges  they  now  enjoy 
on  distribution  of  their  publications  through 
the  mails. 

267.  Question.  Do  the  low  rates,  and  no 
rates,  amount  to  a  subsidyin  any  case? 

An.-iwer.  It  is  true  that  it  amounts  to  a 
sut>sidy  in  some  cases  where  the  publishers 
make  inordinate  profits,  but  In  most  cases  it 
is  a  subsidy  to  the  people  who  obtain  reading 
matter  at  such  a  low  cost. 

276  Question.  What  were  the  revenues 
and  expenditures  cf  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  the  fl.scal  year  1940? 

Answer  Revenues.  $811,943,611  86;  expend- 
itures. $800,837,798.85.  Since  that  time,  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  become  a  bil- 
lion-doUar-a-year  business,  but  proportion- 
ate revenues  and  expenditures  for  each  class 
cf  mail  remain  practically  unchanged  except 
penalty  mail  has  ereatly  increased. 

278.  Question.  What  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail 
over  the  railroads? 

Answer  For  the  fiscal  year  1940  there  were 
682  full  postal  cars  and  3.112  apartment  mail 
cars  owned  by  the  several  railroad  companies 
and  operated  for  the  Postal  Service.  Tlie 
total  cost  for  mail  transportation  by  rail- 
roads. Including  emergency  space,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1940,  was  $100,898,394.  Mail  was 
also  distributed  by  air.  star  route,  messenger, 
power  boats,  electric  railways,  and  by  other 
mean?. 

280.  Question.  Is  there  any  restriction  on 
newspaper  advertising  where  the  newspapers 
are  franked  through  the  mails? 

Answer.  Yes;  the  Post  Office  Department 
requires  that  a  major  portion  of  the  space 
In  such  newspapers  be  devoted  to  news  mat- 
ter of  Interest  to  the  public.  In  other  words, 
the  newspaper,  in  return  for  the  privileee 
of  the  use  of  the  mails  free  and  the  dlsirl- 
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button  of  a  certain  amount  of  advertising 
in  the  newspaper  frr^  rtMtiPis  a  valuable 
public  service  therff  -  » v  '-atnlng  at  Its 
own  expense  and  mak;r  i'  .v.iable  to  the 
public  news  relating  to  l.cu:  ;:at«,  national, 
and  international  affairs  that  is  of  great 
value  to  the  pecj-lr 

281  Question  I;^  tl.ere  a  special  rate  on 
books,  which  causes  a  loss  to  the  Post  OfBce 
Department? 

Answer  Yes;  there  Is  a  postage  rate  of 
I'j  cents  a  pound,  irrespective  of  zone,  pro- 
vided for  books  described  in  the  President's 
proclamation  as  being  for  the  pronvotlon  of 
cultural  growth,  education  and  develop- 
ment of  the  American  people. 

282  Question.  How  does  this  1 '2 -cent  book 
rate  affect  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the 
Post  Office  E>epartment? 

Answer  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1940,  revenues  from  this  source  amounted 
to  $2,498.747  71.  while  expenditures  for 
rendt-rlng  the  service  amounted  to  $9,883.- 
939  04.  making  a  loss  of  $7,385,191.33  to  the 
Post  Office  Department.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1940,  144.060,068  pounds  of  books  were 
sent  through  the  mails  at  this  rate,  which 
represented  2^2  percent  of  the  weight  of  aU 
mall  and  parcel  post  handled  but  only  paid 
three-tenths  of   1  percent  of  the  revenue. 

283  Question  Is  this  loss  in  revenue  justi- 
fied? 

Answer.  This  enables  many  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  render  a  much  greater  and 
more  valuable  service  to  readers  by  being 
benefited  financially  both  through  no  post- 
age rate  and  a  reduced  postage  rate  on  their 
publications  and  a  low  postage  rate  on  books 
that  are  advertised  and  sold  through  their 
publlcat!  t).-  It  also  carries  out  the  policy 
of  the  Cl-  ver.iinent  of  encouraging  the  dis- 
semination of  current  information  and  books 
of  knowledge. 


Who  Is  Paying  for  the  War? 


FXTEN.'=ION   OF   RFM.-\F^.p:.S 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

IN   THE  Hril'^E  OF  REPRESFNTATIVES 
Mrivciav  Jr<lij  '>,  1942 

M!\  CANNON  rf  Mi.s.'^ovir:.  Mr 
Spt;tkf'r,  ur.d'T  hay^'  tc,  rx^end  ieniaik> 
in  th-  REi.T'RD,  I  nu'Iude  an  fciitorial  liy 
G-'-:ct^  W,  Ha^k^•tt,  t'ditor  of  ih-  Ind— 
;;•  nd'  rv  .  a  n<  w-papt'r  publi.-h»  d  in  Eliza- 
b(-:.  C.iy.  Pa.-qU'.tank  Ct>unt\„  N   C 

It  was  m  tiiis  S'atc  tiuit  the  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration,  ihe  fort  runm'i  v\  ;;.(■ 
D-r'aratjon  of  Ind>-'penrience.  was  s;t.'ntd 
m  1775.  P:ac?]ca;iy  ad  thr  signers  wt  re 
f.i!-:T>:>,  Juciemp  frrim  this  ed:*i'r:al. 
u.e  fainifrs  of  tliat  .-t-cticn  aie  a-  '.n- 
sistent  on  their  ec<in  niu  nghts  as  their 
forefathers  were  on  their  politival  nghts. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

WE    KNOW    WHO    IS    FAYI-NG    NOW 

We  hear  a  lot  about  who  is  going  to  pay  for 
this  war  when  It  is  all  over.  We  don't  know 
who  is  going  to  pay  for  the  war  after  it  is 

over,  but  we  know  who  Is  pr.y.ns  for  it  right 
now. 

The  farmer. 

Our  farmers  aren't  bfuig  irc.-eci  r..;ht  in 
ti.i5  ereat  war  effort  of  Americn  Tin  ludu,-- 
t.^i.il  manufacturer  is  cettlng  th]]  T'.e  ir.tr- 
ci'.ai.t   is  selling  ad  li.e  goods  he  can  i:-t   at  b 

!.■.;•    ;irvit;t      The  :,:b'  rer  iR  iTiiiAii.ti  s-  n.utii 
niuiu'y  he  ,:v.»'?!,  t  ki;   w  wr.,i:  t.,  Uu  ■j..\1).  .1  ad 
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Construction  companies,  operating  on  stioe- 
strlngs  before  the  war.  are  now  spending 
money  right  and  left  like  a  drunken  sailor; 
the  whole  industrial,  commercial,  and  labor 
economy  has  been  turned  topsy-turvy  and 
money  is  flowing  into  the  h&nds  of  these 
groups  so  fast  that  it  is  hard  for  them  to  keep 
an  account  of  it. 

But  what  Is  happening  to  the  farmers? 
The  Government  last  winter  and  in  the  spring 
just  past,  urged  the  farmers  to  plan  their 
farm  efforts  to  produce  vast  amounts  of  food- 
stuffs. It  was  plainly  appealing  to  the  patri- 
otism of  the  farmer  to  produce  the  food  to 
keep  the  war  machine  moving,  not  alone  for 
this  country,  but  for  the  allies  of  this  coun- 
try: for  wars  cannot  l>e  won  without  food, 
even  though  there  is  all  the  other  equipment 
Food  for  freedom  they  called  It 

Like  other  good  American  patriots,  the 
farmers  went  to  work  on  their  Increased  pro- 
duction. If  Uncle  Sam  needed  food  to  win 
the  war  he  was  going  to  get  it.  They  had 
the  fertile  acres,  the  will  and  the  patriotism 
to  produce  food,  even  though  they  were  go- 
ing to  be  short  of  labor,  and  even  though 
everything  they  had  to  buy  had  increased  in 
cost  to  them 

Now  let's  see  what  has  happened  to  the 
farmers  of  this  section  who  have  produced 
food  crops  this  year  First,  was  the  May  pea 
crop.  The  yield  was  short  to  begin  with,  due 
to  a  dry  spell  during  the  time  the  peas  were 
blooming  and  filling  out.  When  they  ma- 
tured, the  price  barely  allowed  them  to  get 
back  the  money  they  had  actually  spent  for 
seed  and  fertilizers;  some  lost  money  on  their 
crop. 

Second,  came  the  snap-bean  crop.  No  need 
to  go  into  details  there.  The  price  of  snap 
beans  did  not  even  justify  the  picking  and 
basketing,  many  gr--wers  were  forced  to  plow 
their  crop  1:: 

And  now    *  -  •;.' 
conditions  w«ri    1  i' 
potatoes  ce'.i  r  V  ; 
cne  is  emp-^ytc  at 
not  too  heavy. 

It  costs  a  farmer 
of   seed    potatoes; 
cost  of  cultivating 
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fl5  to  plant  a  bag 
;..b   tr.-t.v   not   figure   the 

„  „   the  crop.     This  year,  in 

this  section  as  a  whole,  the  average  yield  is 
about  20  bags  to  1.  The  prevailing  price  here 
has  been  $1.75  a  bag,  giving  the  producer  $35 
for  the  returns  for  the  20-bag  yield. 

Already  those  20  bags  of  potatoes  have  cost 
the  producer  $15  to  plant.  They  cost  him 
another  $13  to  get  them  dug.  picked  up. 
bagged,  hauled  to  the  market,  and  Inspected. 
That  leaves  him  $8  to  pay  for  the  labor,  the 
fuel  for  his  tractor,  the  feed  for  his  mules. 
the  interest  and  the  taxes  on  his  land,  the  in- 
terest on  his  investment  for  implements. 
You  figure  out  how  much  he  has  made  on 
that  bag  of  seed  poiat  le.^;  which  he  planted 
in  parly  spring. 

n.us  the  farmer  has  no  more  than  broken 
f  .•  :,  r  actually  lost  money  en  the  first  three 
:  :l  for  victory"  crops  he  has  produced  in 
Ui42  c  n  he  continue  to  produce  the  food  to 
•a:-  ■;  war  and  feed  hungry  people  after  the 
VI  ,:   ,.:   t!^.(  se  figures?     W.    cl  n't  think  so. 

If  ihf  Government  expecis  the  farmers  to 
produce  the  food  with  which  to  feed  the 
country  and  Its  Allies,  it  should  assure  the 
farmer  a  legitimate  profit  on  what  he  works 
to  produce  Industries  holding  Government 
contracts  are  assured  compensation  on  a  cost 
plus  basis,  and  is  making  money  on  Its  war 
efforts.  Could  not  the  Government  do  the 
same  for  the  farmer?  Or  is  the  farmer  sup- 
posed to  pay  for  the  war  out  of  his  own 
pocRet? 

For  the  life  of   u.=  v.'^ 
farmer  should  be  mad>-  •! 
Ho    re:";i::.]\    s;v  ■'.'.-'.    be 
i.xru-      I-    :m:  •    f;.:r    :f^h* 
the   wiif'le  burdi:. 

Wp  hf  ar  h  ]c:  ht>-:ut  the  powerful  farm 
blue   ill  Cci.grvsc,   a:,d  what   it  does  for  tlie 


i:dt   see  why   the 

coat  all  the  time. 

•  n  a  break  some 

should  shoulder 


farmer.  God  knows  It's  hard  telling  what 
would  happen  to  him  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
farm  bloc;  the  situation  would  be  pitiful 
Indeed. 


Wdiiani  Brockman  Bankhead 
M?Mi  d;lAl.  .'ADDRESS 

HON.  PETE  JARM\N 

or  a:  ^^  ■.  \'  ' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24. 1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Brockman  Bankhead.  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Alat>ama 

M-  J.Al<?d.\N  ^^  Speaker,  the  name 
B  •KHf^.D  lla^  d- •  a  prominent  and 
p.  I  :.  i-  one  in  .^  :  b  ,rna  throughout  my 
life.  When  I  wa.s  a  small  boy  the  father 
of  our  !;!t^:fnted  Speaker  represented 
most  of  ::  y  prt'Sent  district  and  numer- 
ous other  counties  in  this  bcd>  H  ]  r»  r 
occupied  forv<  ar";  tho  sf^at  in  ilic  bt-naie 
which  is  now  >.  ;d;j  y  fd  ^d  by  his  oldest 
son.  Mv  f.'-'  :r"  !  dt'ction.  however,  of 
the  i:]''[\'  5*a''';nian  wliom  G'^d  has 
tak'^n  ',:'K']r.  i;-.  wj,';.  \\'•.r.^•r.  I  cy;-, d'ua'oc:  ut 
t;  i;:::\ersuy  of  Alabar^  :,  ;n  the  class  of 
liiia.     The  class  of  1893    wlvrh  inclndpd 


numerous    other    d: 

mf'-;   wa-  oelebrati:. 


t^' 


1  Bill  B•■^•KllE^n 


Vf:':-a:-y 

w.iV;-   b'"'  ::   atTt'c-:onately  krirw; 
bama    a':  wf  d   a:-  arriong  hi> 
here,  was  a  Itaainc  and  dehg; 
ticipant  In  this  celebration. 

I  believe  it  was  the  nex*  v. 
encountered  him  one  Sa".:!?..; 
cr:  a  :oea; 
candidate 
circuit  5;d 
reared  ;n 
always  b- - 
My  fatfa  r 
always  b> 
p.  ;-.  :■■  b;.r 


a: . 


\v 


;i:n  t::  n'.y  r 
r  (doncri'SS 
tor  of  (  ur 
;  adi'iinint: 
utni-ua 
a.-  :\c'  :\f 
I  a  ^taf 
I  wa>  !>■; 
d    rpp.'  r 


R. 


y   popuidr 
i::  politics 

n    I^  ■  N  »■;  t !  I 


a. 
ii 


kr>  \v  w 


r;  r:'    a:d  the  world 

.   .  ,    he  s*-'"^d      F^  d'''V,  ,!:,e 
I  ^aid  f^  fii.i  ge:.;.err:an; 


1-. 


M:  Ea,\khi  -.a,  despite  our  great  admira- 
tion for  your  distinguished  father,  you  are 
undoubtedly  not  expecting  many  votes  In  my 
county  where  ycur  opponent  has  always  been 
so  very  pcpu'ar  «nd  where  you  are  tcarcely 
known. 


He  repded 
I  may  fool  you. 

Tdd.-.    vra^    b.  f 
auLuniuDi,e>.  aiii 


the  entire  week 


r>^  the  common  use  of 
;i'   had  doubtless  spent 

:.  iT.y  little  county  trav- 
eling about  in  a  buggy,  stopping  to  help 
this  farmer  sow  peas,  to  indulge  in  a 
pleasantry  with  the  next  one.  and  to 
swap  a  .=tory  wdh  the  third.  When  the 
retut:..-  v.-:  it  titb.dated  on  election  night 
a.':d  diis  very  popular  former  solicitor 
rt..v  btat  th*'  prarncady  unknown  Biix 
BiNKHMa   -.,■::..    200   v-t-.^   ■,!.   n.y   t    ■,;:.■  y 

V.    ..,.,.  .       .'1  .   .      '■    ■  i        ^   Z  .  '         |.    L.1  O      !■         ■•      .  .  i  •      ,    I  t  .     ■       .,  i  .    ,  .  .       .        .  '   '. . 

:ni:  c::.ztn:-,  p;  ,u  : 
(,1 5,} pi ''lit  n: 


V. ; 


(■X]) 


:  udi:^:nirxi^' 


1  dm  to  lose 
i.ized  that  he 
.ance  with  in 


-  A2f;n 


ATI 
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(    ! 


X  \ 


did  in 
decided 


Although  defeated  in  that  race!  by  only 
several  hundred  votes  he  followed  the 
victor  to  this  House  2  years  latei  to  rep- 
resent a  new  dLstnct.  which  he 
majtniflcent  fashion  until  God 
that  his  work  was  done. 

While  I  saw  him  occasionally  f  i|om  time 
to  time  between  that  train  conversation, 
and  when  I  viSited  him  in  his  home  town 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  after  my  nomi- 
nation, my  next  indelible  impression 
springs  from  this  conference.  V.  '^^i  in 
the  meantimt  progressed  up  tlv  .  of 
the  ladder  of  seniority  and  into  the 
hearts  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Hou:=e  to 
the  positions  of  chairman  of  tlie  Rules 
Committee,  majority  leader,  in  u 
sition  his  Democratic  colleague:  wished 
him  to  continue,  although  he  wa ;  ill  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  occu  )ancy  of 
it.  and  finall>  to  the  second  most  x)werful 
post  in  our  Government.  Speaker  of  this 
great  House.  I  shall  ne\.:  :' 
cordial  kindness,  frankness,  ir.j 
ness  with  which  he  greeted  me 
cussed  the  problems  of  a  !.■  v 
sional  nominee  with  me.  D  .: 
visit  and  a  later  one  we  decide*  on  my 
applications  for  committee  assignments, 
one  of  which  it  would  certainly  not  have 
been  my  good  fortune  to  obtain  hut  for  a 
personal   letter  by  him  to  each   of   his 

the   W  lys   and 


.'t  the 
lendli- 
ind  dis- 
ngres- 
j  that 


Democratic    friends    on 
Mean-^  C"   n.rnittee.     Dwr.r.c 
sation  I   Acij  impress,  d  a.- 
keen  intellect,  the  attrai*  •.     ;h 
and    th"    k:nd!y   thoughtfu'r.-    - 
great  n;.ir..     Although  very  ::;: 
performance  of  his  duties  ai.d    • 
sternness  was  requir»  d   h*'  'a     . 
tentlonally  hurt  thf  f-^ii.t;-     : 
son.  to  say  nothing  of  one  of 
leaeues  in  tlv   H  '.:-e  to 
wa.s  devoted.     I  .i:n  -ure  tha'  no 
disagree  with  my  c;jinion>  • 
r.;I.T'  Mr^mbfT  of 


Pi 


F^  - 


i> 


w  :\  :iS  ;  o 


literally 


Chi- 
your 


A  I>  :r.,>crat  who  loved  his  y 
to  his  country  and  his  family,  he 
oflfered  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  h  >  party's 
cau.«^e.    You  will  recall  his  candijdacy  for 
nomination  as  Vice  P:-  -:rt'  '^'   i 
cago  convention  in  Ju.y  1940.  uji 
love,  appreciation,  and  respect  prompted 
so  many  of  you  to  actively  support  him 
causing  him  to  receive  an  excell«  nt  scat 
tered  vote  throughout  the  Unitep  States 
He  undoubtedly  'a 
nated  Vice  Pr^^s:  i 
convention.    H     a 
when  he  rec  :  -1 
thereafter  to     yt : 
Democrats  of  Mi; 
Baltimore,  he  iti*  ' 
cau-^e  some  to  th.r.k  '! 
t!:-    !>:■:■-  -crauc  v.  irh.'! 
!':-    L>  rriocratic  House 
t  .     'tnt"  because  of  th 
.   air.bi- 


t>- 


".a; 
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B 
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..:::en*.    c: 


I   K, 


L.\ 


the  most 

that  no  Si 

publican  ( 

and  th;r   a  Tfir.i  ndtiwS  riiaj^ 

entire  rr.-  ::.o>rship  harbored  a  cJ^'^P  and 

sincere  love  for  this  charrr.::.-; 

He   was  similarly   r^'eirii-  <A  I 

stituents  a:..:   nv  ••:'  j.  ,  ;,;•■ 

as  a  whole.    H'    a  i .   i  c  •:'  • 

scholar  of   tl.;    c.d   j^: 

speaker,  an  accomplish- 

rian.   and    a    k  -^  i    and    - 


.-tiy 
the 

.■:ad 


conver- 

iith  the 

nality, 

.f   this 

in  the 

;  n  when 
not  in- 

riy  per- 

his  col- 
all  of  ^hom  he 

one  will 


So  far  w.is  he  from  any  such  thought 
that,  despite  the  positive  advice  of  his 
physician,  he  accepted  the  invitation  to 
avoid  any  po.ssibility  of  such  a  belief.  I 
journeyed  to  Baltimore  to  hear  his  speech 
and  was  seated  on  the  stage.  As  the  min- 
utes passed,  after  the  auditorium  had 
long  been  filled,  without  the  appearance 
of  the  main  speaker  and  attraction  of 
the  occasion,  considerable  speculation  oc- 
curred over  the  reason  for  the  delay  in 
commencing.  Finally  Mayor  Jackson 
came  on  the  stage  and  indulged  in  only 
the  following  simple  statement: 

Ladies  and  gentleman.  I  regret  exceedingly 
my  delay  in  arriving.  I  have  been  at  the 
Emerson  Hotel  with  Speaker  Bankhead,  who 
unfortunately  is  ill  and.  therefore,  cannot 
l>e  with  lis  tonight. 

A  hasty  conference  resulted  in  Gov- 
ernor O'Conor  reading  the  Speaker's 
speech  within  a  few  minutes  after  he 
first  saw  it.  My  knowledge  of  the 
Speaker's  physical  condition  caused  me 
to  greatly  fear  that  he  might  not  be  liv- 
ing when  I  reached  the  hotel.  As  I  ap- 
proached his  suite  there  emerged  there- 
from Dr.  Calver.  who.  knowing  of  his  con- 
dition, had  followed  him  to  Baltimore 
against  just  such  a  possibility;  Governor 
OConor;  and  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land !Mr.  Cole],  who  as  the  dean  of  the 
Maryland  delegation,  was  host  and  who 
had  remained  with  him  throughout  the 
rally.  I  feared  the  worst  but  was  de- 
lighted to  be  informed  by  the  doctor  that 
he  was  doing  well.  Several  days  later  he 
was  brought  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  and 
we  all  sincerely  hoped  and  prayed  that 
God  m  ght  see  fit  to  permit  him  to  re- 
main with  us.  Such,  however,  was  not 
our-  good  fortune.  The  good  God  had 
other  plans  and  took  him  away  a  week 
later;  the  second  Speaker  in  the  long  his- 
tory of  this  House  to  pass  to  the  great 
brvond  while  it  was  in  session. 

E.ich  of  you  vividly  recalls  the  pangs 
of  sadness  which  were  very  apparent  on 
every  face  as  we  met  that  Monday  morn- 
ing after  the  departure  of  our  beloved 
Speak  :  There  was  no  single  one  of  us 
and  nu  single  Alabaman  who  did  not  feel 
the  deep  sadness,  in  fact  anguish,  which 
only  comes  to  us  as  the  result  of  great 
bereavement.  Speaker  B.\nkhead,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  popular  man  in  the 
Government  except  President  Roosevelt, 
had  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  his  party  while  nobly  attempt- 
ing to  answer  its  last  call  in  the  fear  that 
his  failure  to  do  so  might  damage  the 
party  he  loved,  had  so  industriously 
served,  and  which  had  called  him  to  its 
second  :aighest  position  of  responsibility. 

My  mind  now  goes  back  to  a  scene  that 
many  of  you  recall.  Those  of  you  who 
made  this  sad  pilgrimage  remember  that 
from  the  time  the  funeral  train  reached 
Alabama  early  in  the  morning  at  a  point 
far  from  his  congressional  district,  there 
stood  around  every  depot  and  crossroads, 
as  well  as  frequently  along  the  country- 
side, the  citizenry  of  our  State  with  un- 
covered heads  bowed  in  solemn  mourning 
and  sadness.  They  had  come  to  pay  their 
last  humble  tribute  of  love  and  respect 
'  Ayib  ima's  first  citizen:  yes,  but  only 
^t  coHviarily.  They  came  first  and  pri- 
marily, not  to  pay  tribute  to  Speaker 
B  nk:[£  D    the  second  official  of  their 


t:ecord 

Government,  but  to  their  dear  friend  of 
years  gone  by.  the  plain,  the  simple,  the 
lovable  Bill  Bankhead. 

At  journeys  end.  our  dear  friend,  this 
distinguished  gentleman,  reached  his 
home  for  the  last  time.  You  recall  the 
scene  as  the  train  came  to  a  stop  and  how 
the  whole  town  of  Jasper  seemed  to  over- 
flow with  those  who  had  come  to  say  their 
last  fond  farewell  and  to  pay  final  tribute 
to  their  friend,  Alabama's  first  citizen. 
The  church,  the  town,  the  cemetery,  un- 
doubtedly accommodated  the  largest 
concourse  of  humanity  ever  to  visit  them. 
Taps  had  sounded  for  a  good  friend,  a 
charming  gentleman,  an  outstanding  pa- 
triot, and  a  great  statesman.  Bill  Bank- 
head  had  come  home  to  enjoy  a  long  rest 
and  eVerlasting  peace  in  that  quiet  sur- 
rounding he  so  devotedly  loved:  the  rest 
and  peace  to  which  he  was  so  ju;tly  en- 
titled after  his  long,  arduous,  and  emi- 
nently successful  labors  for  his  people 
and  his  country. 

While  gone  he  is  not  only  not  forgot- 
ten, but  never  will  be  so  long  as  anyone 
whose  happy  privilege  it  was  to  know 
him  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  his  in- 
fluence has  remained  constantly  with  us 
since  all  that  was  mortal  of  him  was  laid 
to  rest  in  that  quiet  cemetery.  It  is  with 
us  today,  calling,  urging,  commanding  us 
on  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  destiny.  I 
think  he  is  looking  down  upon  us.  It 
seems  that  I  can  feel  his  words  as  they 
sear  themselves  into  my  very  being,  say- 
ing: "Carry  on,  gentlemen,  for  the  peo- 
ple, the  respective  States,  the  Nation  we 
love." 


Inconsistent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6, 1942 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  rem  irks.  I  in- 
clude a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  V.  Heinkel. 
chairman  of  the  State  M.  F.  A.  legislative 
committee.  Mr.  Heinkel  is  t  Iso  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Farmers  Associa- 
tion, a  model  farm  cooperative,  main- 
taining exchanges,  grain  elevators,  oil 
depots,  creameries,  mills,  processing 
plants,  shipping  associations,  and  stock- 
yard commission  companies  handling 
grain,  livestock,  poultry,  and  d  liry  prod- 
ucts, and  all  farm  commoditie.^  and  sup- 
plies, with  an  annual  turnover  in  excess 
of  $60,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Heinkels  letter  is  as  folio  ats: 

Missouri  Farmers  Association.  Inc., 

July  3.  1942. 

Dear  Mr.  Cannon:  It  I5  our  unc  erstanding 
that  a  Joint  letter  signed  by  ofR(  lals  of  or- 
ganized labor,  certain  religious  \.'elfare  or- 
ganizations, and  representatives  o'  two  farm 
organizations  has  been  sent  to  thf  President 
urging  him  to  speak  cut  agalns:  those  In 
Congress  who  are  holding  fast  for  Justice  to 
agriculture  In  the  way  of  parity  p  ices. 

We  hereby  call  attention  to  the  farfetched 
Implicatioa  of  the  letter,  namelj,  that  the 
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fu-i;->  ■■■•  .v^\:"\\\- :::■*■  :.!,d  ■!."  -^;.:i'f«^  cf  the 
v.ai  ell.ia  <.:■»■  a*  >',.,kr  :':  thi^  -v.trtt'r  'V.:->.*  Is. 
If  grains  are  ii-t  ii:ii:wfd  t.  s<  .:  ,>:  Hfi  y.  -rent 
cf  parity  ;>:  a  *l:c  F:i?ir.  S'-'cunty  .^ar:a:.'.s- 
tratlon's  ayj':  pMa'-an^-  sue  not  inc:i;i,sta  in 
line  with   thf    Pr-  s.d<  :.t  .-   recommendations. 

The  positi  ;.  '  ;.*-♦•  f^ecple  is  inconsis- 
tent. On  U.p  cat  h  ::  1  tl.ey  tell  the  Presi- 
dent that  ii:';t:!.  f a:  :n  pr'^ducts  must  be 
allowed  to  .^1  a  a:  :.a.;?  v.:  •*■  parity  On 
the  other  h;ir.>l  tlipv  siiv  •  \v.m  that  there 
must  be  en-r:n.  -k  ai  ;"  p:;;: lions  for  relief 
to  farmers  bec;i',~^      :        a    farm   Incom- 

The  Missouri  F..:n.(:-  .^s.soclation  has  taken 
the  F>osition  that  r!:iners.  all  of  them,  are 
entitled  to  paritv  prices,  a  policy  which  has 
been  adopted  by  Congress  and  is  conceded  by 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  be  fp.ir.  We  hold  that,  while  we  have 
registered  no  opposition  to  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  and  believe  sufficient 
funds  should  be  provided  to  meet  its  legi- 
timate needs,  if  farm  prices  were  allowed 
to  reach  parity,  now  that  conditions  permit, 
the  need  for  relief  measures  will  be  largely 
eliminated. 

We  respectfully  remind  you  that  the  per 
capita  income  of  farmers  Is  about  one-fourth 
that  of  nonfarmers,  and  we  have  no  fear  cf 
Inflation  by  giving  farmers  compensatory 
prices.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  if 
the  disparity  In  farm  iLCome  is  allowed  by 
Congress  to  continue,  we  shall  have  economic 
chaos  when  this  war  encto  that  will  be  much 
more  serious  than  that  which  followed 
World  War  No.  1. 

Very  truly  yours. 

F.    V     Hi  iNKEL, 
Chairman,  State  Musuuri  Farmers 

Association   Legislative  Committee. 
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Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
remaiks,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Master  Albert  S.  Goss,  of  th»  Na- 
tional Grange. 

The  National  Granc--  i>  ;  'Uv  Mf  t  fu  ni 
organization  in  America,  and  Mr  Cnss. 
the  national  executive  of  the  Giarige.  is 
one  of  the  noted  agricultural  economists 
of  our  time. 

Mr.  Goss'  letter  is  as  follows: 

The  National  Grange, 

July  4.  1942. 

Dear  Mr  C.\.nn-.n.  Niws  dispatches  tell  of 
the  first  break  in  the  price  ceilings  established 
by  Price  Administrator  Henderson,  and  re- 
port him  as  placing  the  blame  on  Congress  on 
two  points;  First.  t>ecause  Congress  passed 
the  limitations  on  ceilings  on  farm  products. 
Including  the  110  percent  cf  parity,  and,  sec- 
ond. t>ecause  Congress  has  reftised  to  pay 
subsidies. 

In  our  judgment  this  is  an  effort  on  Mr. 
Henderson's  part  to  shift  to  Congress  the 
blame  for  the  failure  of  a  system  of  price 
control  which  Congress  did  not  authorize  and 
which  Is  unsound  and  unworkable 

Mr.  Henderson  states  that  he  Is  havini?  to 
raise  the  ceiling  on  canned  and  dried  fruits 
because  of  the  110  percent  of  parity  and  the 
failure  of  Cor.gress  to  provide  for  the  packers 
and  {..rocessors,  leaving  the  In.p' psfi.,::   Uifa- 


the  farrrfrc  ;i:>- e--' : .;  i:  fxrc- V  .  ■•  ■  ,(•...  "r^>,> 
is  the  \ '■""•■'  >:  pp<  -:te  ^1  tiie  irv.il..  Mr  Hiii- 
derson  ^t  ,!  :  »■  !  his  ceilings  In  utter  dis- 
regard ot  tne  parity  clause,  and  the  reason 
he  has  had  to  chajige  his  prices  is  not  because 
of  any  failure  of  Congress  but  because  his 
policy  resulted  In  prices  50  low  for  farmers 
that  they  could  not  cover  the  cost  of  harvest- 
ing, thus  compelling  them  to  leave  their  un- 
harvested  crops  In  the  field. 

We  feel  that  the  effort  to  bring  public 
pressure  on  Congress  to  cause  It  to  adopt  a 
huge  subsidy  program  Justifies  us  in  re- 
questing an  Investigation  of  the  facts.  We 
believe  that  an  Investigation  will  reveal  that 
the  effect  of  establishing  ceilings  at  March 
prices  will  be  to  reduce  the  prices  to  farmers 
to  less  than  they  received  for  the  1941  crops, 
and  In  many  instances  far  below  the  cost  of 
production.  For  example,  the  fruit  in  ques- 
tion was  raised  in  1941  and  the  March  price 
was  the  price  received  by  fhe  farmers  in  1941, 
plus  the  processors'  and  distributors'  mar- 
gins. If  these  margins  are  too  high,  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  squeeze  out  any  surp'.us 
profit.  If  these  margins  are  rea.sonable.  and 
are  to  be  preserved,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  processors  and  distributors  to  roll  back 
on  the  farmers  all  Increases  In  costs  of  labor, 
supplies,  transportation,  and  other  cost 
items.  This  Is  exactly  what  has  been  done, 
and  farmers  are  being  offered  the  1941  price, 
less  all  the  Increase  in  costs  that  processors 
and  distributors  must  meet  The  squeeze  is 
not  on  the  packers,  as  Mr  Henderson  im- 
plies, but  on  the  farmers  Right  today  can- 
ners  are  offering  pear  growers  33  percent 
less  for  their  fruit  than  in  1941.  because  the 
price  ceiling  has  not  protected  them  in  their 
Increased  costs. 

In  the  meantime,  the  farmers'  costs  have 
also  Increased  enormously.  Harvesting  and 
transportation  are  two  of  the  principal  items 
in  fruit  farmers'  costs.  Harvesting  costs  alone 
have  increased  from  30  to  50  percent,  while 
transportation  costs  have  increased  on  every 
item  entering  into  production.  Not  being 
able  to  meet  these  costs  at  the  prices  offered, 
the  fruit  Is  not  being  harvested. 

The  parity  provision  Is  in  no  way  to  blame 
for  this  situation.  This  provision  was  ccm- 
pletely  ignored  In  establishing  the  celling. 
Parity  prices  on  many  of  the.'ie  items  had 
not  then  been  figured  and  published,  as  pro- 
vided by  law  At  best,  the  minimum  ceilings 
provided  In  the  law  would  be  practically 
meaningless  in  protecting  fruit  growei-s,  be- 
cause in  determining  parity,  farm  labor  Is 
omitted  in  figuring  the  items  which  farmers 
buy,  and  the  heavy  Increase  in  labor  costs 
are  what  is  raising  havoc  with  the  fruit 
grower.  The  simple  facts  are  that  farmers 
cannot  produce  the  fruit  at  the  prices  al- 
lowed. There  is  no  plot  on  the  part  of  farm- 
ers to  plow  up  their  berries  or  fail  to  harvest 
their  crops,  in  order  to  discredit  the  price- 
control  program.  They  need  their  money  as 
bedly  as  anyone,  and  are  not  willfully  allow- 
ing their  products  to  go  tinharvested.  Such 
assumptions  are  foolish. 

Tlie  truth  is  the*  the  program  is  unwork- 
able and  It  has  become  necessary  to  modify 
it  In  order  to  maintain  production.  Mr. 
Henderson's  proposal  is  to  ask  Congress  for 
enough  sub.«ldy  to  meet  all  these  Increased 
costs.  As  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  we 
know  of  no  possibility  of  any  accounting 
method  which  would  enable  farmers  to  estab- 
lish records  of  such  Increased  costs.  In  the 
meantime  the  farmer  is  up  against  11  very 
practical  problem  of  paying  harvesting  and 
production  costs  In  cash,  amounting  tc-  more 
than  many  of  them  are  receiving  for  their 
crops.  To  many  of  them  this  presents  an 
Impossible  situation  and  the  result  is  failure 
In  production. 

This  failure  to  produce  I5  very  serious  for 
In  most  cases  it  cannot  be  CDrrected  \m:ll  the 
follO'W'iT.g  crcp  j-ear. 


In  our  Judt"7;.  -  '  r.  ;'V.f  C  ..r'^s-  ?-  '  !  !-e 
farmers  are  li,  £.:.>  v. ay  ;^  bl..::.t  Tl.c  !;i-.*. 
lies  In  the  office  of  the  Price  Control  Admin- 
istrator. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Thi    \«^':     N'l    ''"'W'NT.E, 

.'.   >   I  '•  -s,-   .Vaster. 


Facts  .^bout  Sugar 
EXTENSION   OF    illMARK^ 

OF 

HON  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1942 

Mr.  PA  I  M  A  N  \!  Speaker,  the  facts 
regarding  the  i,ugar  supply  situation,  I 
am  informed  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, are  that  present  supplies 
held  by  all  primary  distributors  are  20 
percent  below  a  year  ago.  Supplies  held 
in  the  hands  of  industrial  users  and  sec- 
ondary distributors  such  as  ^  hrlp^^a'rrs 
and  retailers  are  estimatt  r.  ■  i)  .ui  p  i 
cent  below  those  of  the  like  period  last 
year.  Total  stocks;  are  now  about  one- 
third  less  than  a  year  ago.  This  does  not 
indicate  that  there  is  a  tremendous  sur- 
plus of  sugar. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  restriction  on  the  total 
amount  of  fruit  which  the  housewife  may 
can  for  home  use.  The  present  home 
canning  provision  of  th^  sugar  rationing 
regulations  permits  the  housewife  to  can 
all  the  fruit  that  she  desires,  but  merely 
restrict.-  hn  U)  tlv  u.-^e  of  1  pound  of 
sugar  f  01  r'vtr\  4  q  ;:;M.';  of  fl-iished  fruits. 
This  means  that  iir  i,  ii^wfe  now  Is 
required  to  n>i^  a  ::i-h-  n:,' d:,-;:!'  .-\""':p  in 
home  cannm?  : '-.<•< 'Ad  <  *  a  :■■■.•■(::•;;■!:  -;.  :-;p 
formerly  :.-•>  c  A' ,-;;:::!■■..■•■  h:i-  '^"'■n 
given  by  expcii-  ::.  \hv  Euredu  ul  Huiije 
Economics  thai  ili-so  sugar  allotments 
are  sufficient  to  taki'  (,  .!:•  of  }>  n:(  ca- 
ning rtQ'iirempnt^s. 


Public    Works    Policy    for    the    War   and 
Post-War  Periods 

FX'I-}',;N;-I0N  cjF'  i-;i.mai-;pl3 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

IN   T]:F   }iOi:::i:  (.,•■    rLr';.E:-EMAT:Vi_3 

;;;    \cu::.    Juh.  ^    1942 

Ml.  BEITER  M:  F,.-.k':\  Ur.VT 
leave  to  extend  n:\'  r*  rri^rk--  I  ;r:'\;:c:'  an 
f^ddr-  =^5  f::v'  n  :■.'  :r.-  ;,:;;.;;,.:  ::-•  '  '  .r/^:  ■  f 
ttiL'  Lc-aeut  (A  M,i.::f>../a  M;;;,  .r.ija..' .•  s 
at  E:v,  :\::rin..  en  Jiint  15  1942,  by  R=  i> 
fTt  \V,  Har:.<v  chi.  :.  Fid-:;..  P:'':vdni 
SocmM,  Nauuijai  H(>uurcfs  V-.awi :.'.,%, 
B'-:aid„ 

The  keynote  of  the  Nation's  put:.^   •*     k? 

polirv    f'-r    \\-\r-    duration    of    the     •*-■.:     v  .-.s 
sou;. dp  .  a.=     a'  v  as  18  months  ago.    At  even 

n:i5  early   stage,   V.'.t   drfci^f^c   pr.,:jrTam   I'seLf 
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had  taken   the  ffirm  of  a  pub;;c-» 
ginm.    through    the    construction 
c«mp«  and  training  centers.  Navy  ' 
facilities,   and   industtml   plants   r 
the  materials  cf  war      This  shift  :: 
tlonal  public  works  objectives  fr    ; 
providing  emplcjrmcnt  fur  thO'   'X 
distrcvi    to   that    of    furthering    tiu 
of  the  Nation  was  a  change  of  majo^  magni- 
tude 

In  ftill  recognition  of  these  facts,  the  Prcsl 
dent.     In    his    annual    Budget    me^aRe 
the  Congress  In  January  1941    se 
two  criteria  of  a  national  public- a 
ley  for  the   durntlnn  of  the   war  energency 
First,  the  Prisldent  said   that.   "Dui  ing  this 
period  of  national  emergency   It  stems  ap 
prnpriate  to  defer  ccnstruction  projects  that 
Interfere   with    the   defense   program    by   di 
Terting  manpower  and  ma'terials  " 
hi-  said.  "It  Is  very  wise  for  us  to  kstablish 
a  reservoir  of  pjst -defense  projects    to  help 
ab-orb  labcr  that  later  will  be  rel  -ased   by 
defense  industry.     •     •     •     Survey?  and  the 
planning  of  new  projects  will  go  forward  so 
that   ccnstruction   can    be   resumed 
delay       This    will    produce    a    long 
public-wcrk    projects,    apart    from 
ccnstruction.   arranged    according   tb    priori- 
ties     Such  a  list  could   be  submitted   to  a 
future    Congress    for    the    approprijitlon 
funds  to  put  It  into  operation 

I  propose  to  trace  for  you  the  subsequent 
development  of  these  two  segments  of  our 
current  public-works  policy:  (1)  Tpe  pnhcy 
governing  what  should  and  what 
be  builL^durlng  the  war;  and  (2» 
for  p:annlng  what  should  be  buU^  m  the 
peace  to  follow  the  war 

WAR  POLICY 

War  housing  and  jruh'u 

As  I  have  Just  r.     »  i     .•    •:  f   i-f 
our    Intensive    deleii>e    prep«r.itn..ii^ 
lait  6  months  of  1940.  the  problem 
works  policy  was  that  of  providing  tlie  capital 
plant  and  facilities  to  Ualn  men  Brd  manu 
factiire   munitions      However.   -     : 
governments  are  direflv  ccncf r:  *-c; 
Important  step  .r.  the  c'.i  volopment 
policy  for  public  a-iks  wis  that  of 
Federal  grants  .u.d  ','  .<:.>  f.^r  the  cc 
of  public  works  faciii'.ies  in  the  so-ctiiled  de- 
fense   areas,    whi-re    hick    of    such 


without 
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of 
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fiicUittes 


would  impede  th?  r  ^fe:  -"  •  *T 
latlcn  was  the  resui:     f    t  -;  • 
the    President    to   the    C   r.crt? 
1941.    Earlier  In  the  autuaui  oi  194 
for  providing  proper  living   qu   r-s  ■ 
millions  of  workers  concentrating  ; 
areas  had  also  been  recognized 

There    Is   no   need   for   my    gcir.g 
details  of  this  part  cf  our  public  wr: 
Most  cf  you  are  famii;;!:    -^'a:^.   w  i 
and  war  public  works,  as  tiuy  ait  i.Ja  c^.led, 
and  the  war  changes  in  some  of  5  our  own 
communities  that  made  neccs.<.irv  "^.s  policy 
development     It  is  probably  a:-      1: 
for    me   to   point   out    that    tlv    r: 
new  housing  and  new  public  v.    r  :> 
In  certain  communities  which  ar*  :s 
enclng  an  abnormal  Increase  1;.  :1; 
latlors   may    be   a    powerful    Instru 
good  or  evil,  fcr  such  new  construe 
guide  the  development  cf  such  ccn^r. 
along  sound  lines,  or   nr^   ^   :•  re 
which  may  bring  disaster  :r.  •.i.c  f  ;' 

However,  there  is  one  point  I  si 
to   make   In    connection    wi'h    fh  s 
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•*culd  Impede  national  defense  actlvlt  es." 
The  strict  drftnition  of  the  word  "impede" 
-»'ems  to  l>e  the  one  that  Is  required. 

Deterring  construction 

Ti.o  quickening  tempo  of  our  defense 
preparations  late  In  the  summer  of  1941. 
following  fhe  invasion  of  Russia  and  the  dec- 
laration cf  the  Atlantic  Charter,  began  to 
create  shcrtages  In  labor  and  materials  for 
public-works  undertakings  Consequently, 
in  October  1941  the  Supply  Priorities  and 
Allocations  Board  (S  P  A.  B  1  announced 
the  policy  under  which  no  public  or  private 
construction  projects  that  used  critical  ma- 
terials could  be  started  with  the  benefit  of 
priorities  during  the  emergency,  unless  these 
projects  were  either  necessary  for  national 
defense  or  essential  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  people. 

The  policy  statement  of  the  Supply  Pri- 
orities and  Allocations  Board  affecting  pub- 
lic-works construction  followed  the  earlier 
arxnouncement  by  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  In  September  1941.  of  the  plan 
to  grant  priority  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  defense  housing  units.  Neither  of 
these  policies  actually  ever  did  forbid  the 
undertaking  of  nondefense  construction,  yet 
by  refusing  to  grant  priorities  for  critical 
materials,  such  as  steel,  copper,  brass,  bronze, 
and  aluminum,  for  such  construction  certain 
types  of  public- works  undertakings  were 
m.Hde  difficult,  if  not  Impossible 

Unfortunately,  the  Supply  Priorities  and 
.Mlocations  Board  policy  was  never  imple- 
mented by  an  additional  statement  as  to 
exactly  what  types  of  public-works  projects 
were  considered  "necessary  for  national  de- 
fense" or  "essential  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  people."  This  lack  of  definition  led 
to  some  uncertainty  and  confusion. 

Our  entrance  into  the  war  following  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941.  made  It  necessary  that  some 
criteria  be  established  indicating  the  relative 
importance  of  public-works  proposals,  one 
to  another,  and,  moreover,  to  other  needa 
for  materials  and  labor,  whether  those  needs 
arise  from  civilian  demand  or  from  war  ne- 
cessities Availability  of  men  and  materials 
rather  than  availability  of  funds  became  the 
controlling  factor  Budgetary  considerations 
m  lor^ger  pres?nted  the  final  criteria  as  to 
what  projects  were  to  be  undertaken.  Pub- 
lic-works projects  Could  be  adequately 
financed  and  still  their  ccnstruction  would 
be  wholly  dependent  upon  an  assurance  that 
their  demands  for  construction  materials  did 
not  interfere  with  other  and  possibly  more 
important  phases  of  our  war  effort. 

Accordingly,  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  in  Its  National  Resources  Devel- 
opment Report  for  1942.  Issued  In  January 
of  this  year  suggested  four  principles  to  gov- 
ern the  selection  of  public-works  projects 
du  :  ^-  the  war.  All  four  of  the  principles 
exprc^i^d  by  the  Board  are  of  independent 
validity,  but  they  must  all  be  woven  together 
in  any  workable  scheme  for  appraising  pub- 
lic-works proposals. 

Por  the  benefit  of  these  of  you  who  have 
never  read  these  principles.  I  should  like  to 
repeat  them  again. 

The  first  principle  to  be  observed  in  choos- 
ing public-works  projects  for  prosecution 
during  the  war  is  that  they  should  contribute 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  central  objective 
of  the  national  effort  of  winning  the  war. 
This  means,  obviously,  that  the  projects 
which  are  cf  direct  military,  naval,  or  tndus- 
trlal  Importance  mtrst  be  accorded  the  high- 
est rating 

.^  >i"  r.d  principle  is  that  in  a  time  of 
sh  irtnije  of  labor  and  materials,  the  great- 
est possible  use  should  be  made  of  existing 
f.ir-'.  .ties. 

The  third  principle  that  must  be  ob- 
i'  :  tci  :::  any  time  of  shortage,  whether  the 


shortage  is  attributable  to  the  war  or  any 
other  cause,  is  that  a  maximum  of  social 
benefits  should  be  derived  from  the  mate- 
rials and  labor  to  be  devoted  to  public  works 
projects.  This  means  that  only  ttose  proj- 
ects yielding  the  more  important  social  values 
should  be  undertaken. 

The  fourth  principle  to  be  observid  is  that 
the  establishment  of  minimum  standards 
of  public  service  has  a  greater  <  lalm  on 
available  materials  and  labor  than  does  the 
establishment  of  refinements  or  luxury  levels 
of  service.  Applied  to  the  public-works  field 
this  principle  would  demand,  for  example, 
that  a  water-purification  plant  having  as  Its 
major  purpose  the  assurance  of  bacterial 
purity  would  be  given  preference  over  a 
water-softening  plant;  that  harbor  improve- 
ments at  ports  of  fentry  would  receive  pref- 
erence over  harbor  works  to  serve  pleasure 
craft. 

All-out  effort 

Early  this  year  the  conversion  of  our  na- 
tional industrial  machine  for  our  all-out 
war  effort  made  it  necessary  to  cut  public 
works  construction  activities  to  the  absolute 
minimum  necessary  for  the  war  effort  or  to 
meet  vital  civilian  needs.  Thus,  the  War 
Production  Board  Issued  Just  2  mcnths  ago 
Its  so-called  stop-construction  order  (L— 11). 
This  order  forbids  the  undertaking  of  any 
Public  Works  project  costing  more  than  $5,000 
unless  the  project  is  specifically  ap oroved  by 
the  War  Production  Board  Supplementary 
orders  have  been  Issued  since  that  time  elabo- 
rating upon  the  provisions  of  thii  original 
order. 

A  recent  supplementary  order  c:'  2  weeks 
ago  states  that  a  rrducticn  must  be  made 
in  the  consumption  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment by  the  elimination  of  nonessential 
projects  or  parts  thereof,  tjy  defering  proj- 
ects not  needed  immediately,  or  by  appropri- 
ate changes  in  design  and  construct, on  meth- 
ods. Before  any  construction  projtction  can 
proceed.  It  must  be  -ound  to  mee:  the  fol- 
lowing criteria: 

1.  It  is  essentia,  for  the  war  efforr,  or  post- 
ponement of  its  construction  would  tie  detri- 
mental to  the  war  effort. 

2  It  is  not  practicable  to  rent  cr  convert 
existing  facilities  for  the  purpose. 

3.  The  construction  will  not  result  In  the 
duplication  or  unnecessary  expenslon  of 
existing  facilities. 

4  All  possible  economies  have  been  made 
in  the  project  resulting  in  the  d-'etlon  of 
all  nonessential  items  and  parts.  Mechanical 
and  electrical  features  should  be  r?duced  to 
bare  essentials. 

5.  The  structure  of  the  project  has  been 
designed  of  the  simplest  type  Just  sufficient 
to  meet  minimum  requirements  I.t  general, 
this  means  that  construction  should  be  cf 
the  cheapest  temporary  character  with  struc- 
tun^l  stability  only  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  service  which  the  stiucture  is 
intended  to  fulfill  during  the  per  cd  of  its 
contemplated  war  use. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  reviev  of  cur 
national  war  policy  for  public  woiks,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  summarize  that  policy's  objec- 
tives as  follows: 

1.  The  rapid  construction  of  suc^  military, 
naval,  and  war  Industrial  faciliti  ;s  as  are 
necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  and 
early  conclusion  of  the  war  effort. 

2.  The  construction  of  only  si  ch  other 
facilities  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
either  (a)  to  assure  the  contlnulni;  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  war  facilit  es  or  (b) 
to  afford  the  minimum  protection  to  the 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the  people  in 
general. 

3  Restricting  the  use  of  construcUon  labor, 
materials,  and  equipment  in  accordance  with 
the  first  two  objectives  and  then  managing 
the  capacity  of  the  construction  ir  dustry  so 
as  to  obtain  the  maximum  possible  output. 
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1941  transmitting  the  A:.:  uC  Report  of  the 
National  Resources  P.  w.i.::.^;  Board,  thc 
President  said: 

"Because  of  the  current  muuini  rmer- 
gency,  projects  not  needed  for  defn.-f  have 
been  temporarily  deferr«^d.  As  a  result,  we 
are  now  in  the  process  of  storing  up 
a  reservoir  cf  nondefense  work  which 
can  be  loosed  wh^n  the  pace  of  rearmament 
slackens.  •  •  •  If  projects  are  to  be 
ready  at  hand  for  rapid  inauguration  in 
times  of  need,  the  surveys  and  investigations, 
the  engineering  plans  and  specifications  must 
be  prepared  in  advance  Authorizations  and 
financia'.  arr-.r  irnipr.ts  mu'^t  be  already  agreed 
upon.  The  piaiiiiing  •  *  *  fund,  sug- 
gested in  the  Board's  report,  would  ::;ake 
available  a  shelf  of  useful  projects  without 
in  any  way  committing  the  Government  to 
the  imniedi.ite  construction  of  such  %v   rks  " 

Planning  legislation 

In  response  to  these  recommendations  of 
the  President,  Identic  .-.]  bills  iS  1617,  by  Sen- 
ator Wagnfr  of  New  Y  rK  and  H  R  5638.  by 
Represeii'.  a.tivr  Beiter  uf  New  York  1  were 
introduced  into  the  Senate  and  House  the 
latter  part  of  last  year.  Under  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  Employment  Stabilization 
Act  of  1931  would  be  amended  by  authorizing 
the  appropriation  of  funds  to  the  President 
for  the  making  jf  such  examinations,  sur- 
veys, investigations,  comprehensive  plans  and 
programs,  and  engineerine  and  architectural 
plans  and  specifications,  a.--  nay  be  necessary 
to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  selection,  finan- 
cing, and  inauguration  of  public  improve- 
ments, works,  and  related  activities  in  the 
post-war  period.  The  bills  would  authorize 
the  President  to  allot  funds  for  those  pur- 
poses to  agencies  of  the  United  States  and 
to  make  advances  to  the  States,  Territories, 
and  island  possessions,  and  tiieir  agencies  and 
political  subdivisions. 

As  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
pointed  out  in  its  report,  our  experience  with 
emergency  programs  during  the  past  decade 
has  clearly  shown  that  the  policy  declared  by 
the  Congress  in  the  E^.nployment  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1931  needs  to  be  implemented 
further  by  advancing  funds  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  preliminary  studies 
and  for  preparing  plans  and  specifications  for 
post-war  public  works,  with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  such  advances  would  represent 
In  no  sense  a  commitment  to  undertake 
such  projects  at  any  time.  The  provisions  of 
the  proposed  bills  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  Just  ?uch  purposes. 
Both  these  bills  were  reported  favorably 
early  this  j'ear  by  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees to  which  they  were  referred.  The 
House  bill  (H  R.  5638)  was  called  up  for  de- 
bate on  Thursday,  February  19,  of  this  year 
and  was  defeated  on  a  roll  call  by  a  vote  of 
252  to  104  The  Senate  bUl  (S.  1617)  has 
never  been  acted  upon. 

From  the  record  of  the  House  debate  on 
the  bill  it  would  appear  that  there  was  some 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  objectives  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  Certiiinly  thf  re  appears 
to  be  no  disagreement  v.:th  the  principles 
Involved,  for  shortly  thereafter  the  Congress — 
Including  the  House — provided  funds  to  en- 
able the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  prepare  in  ad- 
vance detailed  plans  and  specifications  for 
Federal  flood-control  projects.  As  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  so  clearly  stated  In 
reporting  out  this  apFircpriatlons  bill.  "It  Is 
Imperativelv  necessary  that  there  be  built  up 
a  backlog  of  useful  projects  ready  to  be  pro- 
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Legislati\'«  -^  s-  ;:.v:v 
a;t  of  New  Y  rk  has.  for  ih.a  b'ate 
.1  tt  d  lepislation  similar  to  the  pro- 
pi  sed  Federal  legislation.  And  more  recently, 
.1-  .Mayor  LaGuardia's  requesit,  the  New  York 
City  Planning  Commission  has  pri  patfi!  a;  d 
will  shortly  submit  to  the  city  boaro  1  :  es,  1- 
mates  a  post-war  program  totaling  about 
$630,000,000  for  wi  n  i.  <.:  is  rroposed  that  the 
city  of  New  York  .  ;  ;  :  :  ;  .te  »21,000.000  to 
prepare  now  the  i-cns.-.i;;.  plans  and  sjieclfl- 
catlons. 

Thus,  irrespective  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, some  progress  is  being  made  by  State 
and  local  governments  in  achieving  the  objec- 
tive of  preparing  now  plaris  and  specifica- 
tions for  post-war  public  wcrks  programs. 

Public  Work  Reserve 

Pending  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  a 
continuing  planning  policy,  and  in  order  that 
a  basis  could  be  laid  for  a  broad  program  of 
public  works  that  might  be  prosecuted  after 
the  reduction  of  the  war  emergency  activi- 
ties,   the    Federal    Works    Agency,    with    the 
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I  believe  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  go 
further  into  the  objectives  and  the  details  of 
the  operation  of  the  Public  Work  Reserve.  I 
understand  that  Mr  Douglas,  Minnesota 
State  director  for  Public  Work  Reserve,  made 
brief  talks  to  you  about  it  during  your  re- 
gional meetings  last  fall 

On  April  1  of  this  year,  Public  Work  Re- 
fo've  was  disestablished  administratively, 
and  :b.e  local  public  works  programming  of- 
fi:  was  set  up  on  a  long-term  basis  and 
under  The  Joint  authority  of  the  I-'^deral 
W  rk-  Agency  and  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board.  The  purposes  and  objec- 
tives cf  the  former  Public  Work  Reserve  were 
absorbed  and  reoriented  to  the  objectives  of 
the  new  program.  The  central  objective  of 
the  new  local  public  works  programming 
office  is  that  of  aiding  non-Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  formulate  planning  pro- 
grams cf  public  works  based  upon  informa- 
tion regarding  real  community  need  and  an- 
ticipated financial  resources  To  achieve  this 
central  objective,  encouragement,  counsel. 
and  assistance  will  be  given  to  responsible 
officials  of  State  and  local  g;overnmenu  In  the 
formulation  of  long-range  public  works  pro- 
grams The  operating  personnel  of  the  office 
will  have  as  their  function  the  provision  of 
this  assl?=tance  rather  than  the  formulation 
of  such  programs  themsehes. 

While  both  the  Public  Work  Reserve  and 
the  local  programming  office  can  and  have 
well  served  as  Interim  measures,  permanent 
leglElaticn,  along  the  lines  of  the  Pre.sident's 
recommendations  In  his  message  of  March 
1941  w;;]  be  •^oqulred  to  provide  for  the  inves- 
t'gn'P  :i=  s\;r\'  ys.  and  preparation  of  detailed 
ron.siruction  plans  that  are  so  essential  be- 
fore the  "dirt  can  fly." 

Fiscal  considirrations 
80  far  I  lave  recounted  the  efforts  to 
stimulate  and  make  effective  our  post-war 
public  works  planning  efforts.  From  the 
standpoint  of  post-war  planning  policy  one 
of  the  favors ble  effects  of  the  War  Prcduc- 
tlon  Board's  recent  orders  deferring  non- 
essential construction  will  be  that  public 
engineering  staffs  not  engaged  in  defense 
con.=-r  n  t  m  should,  to  an  increasing  ex- 
tent,   be   able    to   direct   their   activities   to- 
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tion.  But  theie  :  ;  >  :• 
stop-construction  eiutr.- 
pear    so    favorable    from 
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Lnciuestionablv  do:.--:  .nc  o!  construction 
and  the  slacks  n.:.L:  1  !■  p.o:  .incj  in.i.n:' :  .OiCe 
during  the  war  v-ilI  bi.np  ulxui  a  ^lentral 
lowering  cf  the  standard  of  public  fcerv;ces 
dependent  upon  physical  facilities.  Thia 
condition  will  be  aggra\..ieo  i  y  an  accumu- 
lated obsolescence  in  existing  works,  6.nd 
even  p)ossibly  by  actual  destruction  through 
military  or  naval  operations  Obviously, 
these  conditions  will  all  combine  to  creat-e  a 
demand  for  public  improvements  that  can  be 
met  only  by  con.structlon  operations  after 
the  war.  But  if  we  are  then  to  constnact 
needed  public  works  projects  deferred  or  In- 
terrupted by  the  war.  money  must  be  avail- 
able to  finance  them  in  the  post-war  period. 
I  am  afraid  that  at  that  time  an  easy  way 
out  for  State  and  local  officials  will  be  for 
them  to  shirk  their  own  responsibility  find 
Instead  look  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
financial  aid. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  :!;■  w  .;  la-  :> - 
quired  and  will  continue  t  i>(j\n.  Pedi-ral 
aid  for  State  nnd  local  rnfJhc  wurks  con- 
struction. Wafo.!!  xpa:  si  n  of  mlUtJiry, 
navhl,  a:;:!  ;od;i-"-;,.!  < -tablif^hinoTitF  hns 
caus- o  a  dt:n.i;.d  f.  r  potinc  works  m  it^  1  a^ 
w;  r:>i  ;!;e  populai:.  o  O.o^  t>ec  n  , nc!■^'a^  ;ng 
rap;oiy  In  those  ::;-'an'  e^  :n  wh.i  h  :ht  .  ■ca.l 
commun;t;es  r--  :■' oilv  unable  :■„  n.!-e!  :]",(■ 
situs'!  n  tii.antliiUy  o:  the  war  d^vf;  pincnt 
appear*-  l.kely  to  result  in  a  pa  •-•, -wur  c!  ■  '■ 
town,  tlo  ev'r;-,5;,-';-.  cf  F-'-dcral  :\;d  du:;:it;  Tb,e 
war  Lb  unav,...n.,:ae  a:.(!  n>  •  :.';;c;r.i:  ri'ii.i 
often,  however  I  ffar  tlia-  }-ene;al  .o.d  al- 
though ostensibly  ni  c.'.re'  f  r  sui.  1.  s::ii;itnu,.^. 
will  really  do  little  n.:e  •!..:  ;i;..,i  1  »x- 
pendltures  that  should  and  cl,i.1„  bo  made 
from  local  funds.  This  latter  situation  will 
only  make  stronger  the  pc.'sslble  pes*  rs-nr 
urge  to  evade  local  fitiaiu;.-.;  i' -;>:■:!  .l;'y 
for   local   improvem*  n*- 

EX'en  in  financially  responsible  S:ate«-  and 
communities,  wartime  restrictions  upon  ma- 
terials and  pqvnpmeiit  w.l!  leave  id!*-  State 
and  local  pul>I,c  \vi  rk>  nn.  :ay  Li'Ob:  tax 
reduction  during  the  w.ir  ;•-  'In  Une  cf  ..east 
resistance,  but  its  resul*  nia\  well  be  0  sub- 
sequen'.  un%>.alli:is:ne'='  m  the  pi  st-a.-.r  i'""  :a  d 
to  view  t.,!,>.  ;;,  ri/.i-t  -  f.or  publn  w  i.-:  iit  a^t.v:- 
ties   a-   no'  e-^a-y 

If  State  and  ;"'".. 1  g-- v.  r;;:n,er:--  ',■:>  •-  :oe<  t 
a  post-war  deni.o.ai  '.•  \  :;,;.'..;  v,.:k.-  ;:.:o  :,  s 
accumulated  during  the  w;.!  ;•  w  n.o  i-  > 
appear  to  be  wise  to  accurr.iila'e  c::y:::.i:  ilie 
war  the  means  to  finance  them.  And  more 
ImpxDrtant.  =tirh  n  S'nfe  and  loos!  fi.Noal  p-Iicy 
would  not  be  a'  \au;;o  1'  u.n';  a  n.it;.-;..: .  fis- 
cal policy  f   :   w:  :,ing  the  war 

Our  Fedi  :a.  fi-i  al  policy  t  ;.>  is  being  used 
as  an  Instrument  for  tran^;  -nnng  our  j)eace 
economy  into  a  war  econoiuy  A  great  variety 
of  other  measures  is.  of  course.  necessai7  In 
order  to  shift  labor,  material^  nr^d  facili- 
ties from  the  production  of  c  v  ;  :;  articles  to 
the  production  '  '.  wan  pons  and  cthi  0  w;ir  -sup- 
plies But  taxes  a.d  m  speeding  ;..o  -■  ;  lufts 
by  cutting  nonesi;ential  civ. nan  spending  and 
at  the  same  time  raise  1;,.  .e,enue  to  help 
finance  the  Cover:. me:  :      \».a:  outlays. 

State  and  local  fiscal  puucy  can  be  harmo- 
nized with  cur  national  cbjectivef  and  rein- 
force cur  Federal  fiscal  p>ollcy.  If  ^'at.  ad 
local  governments  maintain  their  >  n.ren*  ;.  x 
rates  instead  of  reducing  the.:  i..xes  during 
the  war,  they  will  have  assisted  ui  achieving 
the  objective  of  our  national  fiscal  pwlicy — 
that  is,  cutting  nonessential  civilian  spend- 
ing so  as  to  aid  in  avodlng  inflationary  price 
rises — and,  at  the  same  time,  they  will  have 
accumulated  financial  reserves  for  the  post- 
war period.  Then  when  the  war  is  over,  local 
governments  will  not  only  have  accumulated 
a  reservoir  of  public  worlifi  undertakings  i.^t 
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So  far.  three  Slates.  California. 
•  nd   Massac hu!iett«.   have  enacted 
permittmg  their  political  subdivi.-io 
cumulate  flnancial  reserves  for  thei 
outlays     Two  of  these — New  York 
■actnisetts — took   this   action   s 
order   to   enable    their   local   subdiv 
finance  post-war  public  wcrfc^     Their 
might  well  be  followed  by  the  other 

CONCLUSION 

In  concluding  these  remark.-    : 
to    make    this    final    point;    If    our 
public-works  policy  for  the  war  and 
war  pcncd  la  to  be  effective,  you- 
gcv.rnincnt    ofHclals — h-vp    •hc'p 
bUlties: 

First    You  can  cooperate  in  the 
by  deferring  every  public-works  un 
that  IS  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
continuing    maintenance    and    o 
military,    naval,    and    war    industn 
lies  or   Is  not   vital  for  affording   i 
protection  to  the  health,  safely,  an 
of  the  citizens  of  your  munici:       ' 

Second    You    can    use    you: 
•taff:<  for  planning  and   designing 
public-works  projects  and  program! 
oX  uimg  ihtm  to  construct  projects 
petition   with  the  war  effort 

Third    You  can  assist  in 
per.ce  ecmomy  Into  a  war  economy 
th?    same    time    prepare    for    the 
period    by    accumulating    flnancial 
Instead  of  ^r    f^flucinjf  tax'-s 

After  plan:.;:  =;    '-o   win    ':•■    J-.>; 
lmp<;rtant   problem  Is   planning?   to 
peace       Nor    Is    this    solely    a    resp<i 
of  the  Federal  Government      Action 
must  begin  with  our  local  governriienta. 
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M;-.  V.  \F:KLLY.  Mr.  Prcsirieii:.  I  ask 
unanir:.  ;-  consent  to  have  pr  nted  in 
the  Record  a  very  able  address  (,elivered 
by  C.  B.  Upha-.:  D  pTv  Ccrr.p- roller  of 
the  Currency  .»•  .i  r-  •  ■  -.r.^'  <  f  :■  Credit 
Clinic,  American  Btr.kers'  A.'^s relation, 
at  Chicago.  111.,  on  April  IT  104';  on  the 
sub'<=Krt  Opportunities  .ir.  :  ri  (guards 
::.   'V  irtime  B.ir.ki'ii: 

Iv.rvt'  br'.n»:  .-.       jjccU"':.  '  r 


<il:* 


Was  ordr.-t'ci  'i^  'j-   printed  in  :hr 
as  follows: 

You    bankers    ^.^ve    '     !  t .     i     :•:<. 
tuniTv    to    ph^re    v'~".ir    :''•••■■•=;•"",     i' 

'  ■    ■  .   '"    ■  ,  -•        T'^.'-'     .'•  "1 V    ;:,     -.v::: ,  ;•;    •.  f 

Win  bean  iir'.  .>•:;«»  m  deterrt.  r;  :.i: 
Of  the  couiitrv  1  have  no  n,.^^.\ 
the  course  of  action  ycu  wi;i  take 

r  :  king  in  this  country  i'  •-  W''. 
f  .  :.  independent  bu^•^.•-s  V 
kept  so.  during  and  dTr  -r.e  a  ,: 
stirrender  of  its  pr.-  -f  cr  ri.-  r 
war  purposes  r..-:~'  if  p.-.  >i1'^  •.>.,•.; 
open  and  w.:h  lirru  .i.-*:  ;  :-.  ;.  i 
wartime  control  new  ;r...  s<'l  •, 
~p'  i.d'.r.i    c!p-cv:'. ' 
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circulating  medium  of  the  country.  You  are 
permitted  to  receive  *he  deposits  of  the  people 
not  only  so  that  business  and  Industry  and 
agriculture  can  be  financed,  and  bank  owners 
make  profits,  but  also  so  that  financial  trans- 
actions ol  diverse  character  by  all  the  people 
may  be  made  possible,  without  direct  opera- 
tion of  a  money  system  by  the  Government 
Itself.  This  is  a  great  responsibility  and  a 
great  trust. 

Banker.'}  have  two  important  opportunities 
today  to  serve  their  country  One  prows  out 
of  their  position  as  leaders  ir  their  communi- 
ties, the  other  concerns  more  specifically 
their  function  as  bankers. 

Your  first  opportunity,  as  It  Is  your  first 
duty  and  first  privilege  is  the  broader  and 
more  Immediate  It  is  more  difficult  to  put 
Into  words,  requires  far  more  imagination 
and  initiative,  and  Is  more  vital  In  a  word, 
ycu  can  \ye  the  source  of  clear  understanding, 
the  leaders  of  an  intelligent  and  aroused 
popular  spirit,  the  developers  of  a  calm,  quiet, 
but  nonetheless  powerful  and  firm  public 
attitude 

We  have  been  slow  to  realize  tiie  enormous 
seriousness  of  the  war  and  the  Importance 
of  maximum  effort  on  the  part  of  every  citi- 
zen. You  can  help  tremendously,  as  I  know 
you  arc  doing  to  correct  that  situation 

I  am  not  accusing  the  American  people,  or 
you.  of  complacency  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  holds  that  the  Nation's  Capital  has  a 
monopoly  on  the  spirit  of  victory.  I  find  a 
grim  determination  in  almost  every  section 
which  Is  at  least  a  match  for  Washington 
attitudes.  The  war  cannot  be  won  in  Wash- 
ington It  could  be  lost  outside  of  Washing- 
ton 

Nor  do  I  think  we — any  of  us — are  to  be 
rebuked  for  the  slowness  with  which  we  have 
become  aroused  Rather  is  It  something  per- 
haps to  be  proud  of  We  made  the  mistake 
of  thinking  the  world  better  than  It  is  We 
thought  civilization  had  made  mor-^  progress 
than  it  has. 

In  September  of  1940  at  the  convention  of 
the  supervisors  of  State  banlts  In  Richmond, 
Va  .  Capt  Eddie  Rickenbacker  made  a  long 
and  gloomy  address,  full  of  emotional  ap- 
peal for  action  looking  toward  preparedness 
for  war.  He  asked  for  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  airplanes.  He  predicted  that  cur 
streets  would  be  without  automobiles,  that 
we  would  be  without  luxuries  and  without 
many  necessities,  and  that  our  standard  of 
living  would  fall  very  low  Most  of  us  did 
not  take  him  very  seriously.  How  right  he 
is  proving  to  be. 

I  h?ppen  to  belong  to  a  church  whose 
minister  was  born  in  England,  and  who  trav- 
els much  on  the  Continent.  He  raised  his 
voice  in  warning  that  the  Nazi  menace  threat- 
ened us — and  did  so  as  early  as  1939.  Most 
of  his  congregation  were  restive  at  having  to 
listen  to  so  much  war  talk  from  the  pulpit 
and  Indeed  seme  even  urged  the  bishop  to 
move  him  on  that  account.  What  satisfac- 
tion must  have  been  his  for  a  task  well  done 
as  last  Christmas  morning  In  his  own  con- 
gregation he  saw  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  sitting  side  by  s:de 
and  responding  to  the  ritual  of  a  denomina- 
ti  •  wliich  neither  of  them  belongs,  and 
j,c  pp  '.-ahzed  that  he  had  helped  to  prepare 
!  ^  rT>r:;o'  "  for  a  realization  of  the  s^rious- 
::  s>  r  ''..f  situation  they  so  dramatically 
pi  ;  -ravxl. 

Wo  a:e  now  awake  to  the  facts.  We  can 
no  longer  underestimate  the  value  of  the 
part  to  be  played  by  each  individual.  We 
can  no  longer  look  at  America  as  a  unit 
separate  and  apart  from  our  Individual 
selves.  Not  all  our  natural  resources  and 
wealth  and  comfortable  and  healthy  people 
can  prevail  over  a  fanatic  people  working 
together,  unless  we  have  the  unity  to  out- 
p:cdii-e  them.  Indeed,  a  superiority  of 
ta:.(C--  ,i:.d  planes  is  not  decisive,  unless  they 
c.;!     oe  mobilized  at  the  point  of  battle. 

Regimentation  Is  a  military  term.  We 
must  have   it  for  an  all-out  war.    And  we 
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must  have  an  all-out  war  to  win      To  fight 
a  total  war  means  that  every  one  of  us  must 
contribute  to  the  war  effort.     Every  one  of 
us  must  subordinate  every  other  considera- 
tion to  the  waging  of  the  war      Our  produc- 
tive capacity  must  be  extended  tc  the  limit, 
whatever    the    results    in    terms    of    profits, 
wages,    work    hours,   or    standard    of    living. 
The   gentlemen   of   the   Axis  do   liot   believe 
that  a  free  and  democratic  people  will   en- 
dure   indefinitely    the    rigors    of    total    war. 
They  must  be  shown  that  we  can.     But  to 
have  a  great  democracy  we  must  have  great 
individual    democrats.     Bankers    can    speed 
up  the  general  realization  of  the  situation. 
Your  attitudes  and  your  opinions  spread  out 
and   become    the  attitudes  and  opinions  of 
ycur    communities.     Let    bankers     then    be 
leaders   on   the   one   hand    in    avoiding   and 
condemning    rancorous    criticism    and    stis- 
plclous  rumor.     On  the  other  hand  let  them 
condemn  and  avoid  Pollvanna  opilmism  and 
unrealistic    boasting.     You   have   no   greater 
opportunity   today   than  to  formulate   opin- 
ions   with    an    open,    comprehenrllng    mind, 
With  candor  and  courage,  and  to  work  with- 
out   limit    that    those    opinions    and    that 
knowledge  and  that  determination  may   be- 
come  those  of  a  united  people      There  will 
be  plenty  to  criticize,  goodness  knows,  but 
mark  that  I  said  to  avoid  rancorous  criticism. 
Your   second    opportunity    ties    In    closely 
with   the   first   and    Is  of   only   slightly   less 
Importance      In  order  to  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum Individual  and  national  productive  ef- 
fort.   It    Is   essential    that    the    channels   cl 
credit  to  war  industries  be  kept  open      The 
bankers    must    keep    moving    the    constant 
supplies  of  credit  which   are  Ju:-t  as  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of   ships  and  muni- 
tions and  planes  as  are  adequate  materials 
and    skilled    workers.     Without    money    and 
credit,  the  supplies  of  steel  and  rubber,  lead 
and  powder,  are  mere  Junk  heaps. 

The  legitimate  credit  needs  oi  war  indus- 
tries and  others  engaged  In  the  war  effort 
must  be  satisfied.  The  aim  to  fce  constantly 
borne  In  mind  Is  that  production ,  transpor- 
tation, and  use  of  materials  of  war  should 
not  be  delayed  even  for  an  hour  for  lack  of 
facilities  which  you  can  and  should  supply. 
Never  let  It  be  said  that  production  lagged 
because  of  the  lack  of  bank  ere  Jit  facilities. 
Where  a  need  fcr  credit  exists,  plans  should 
be  devised  for  providing  it.  In  some  in- 
stances it  may  be  necessary  fc  r  several  cr 
even  many  banks  to  participate  In  providing 
the  necessary  credit.  The  exte  it  to  which 
this  cooperation  Is  achieved,  a  id  the  need 
satisfied,  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the 
initiative  and  the  imagination  c  f  ycu  bank- 
ers. Personally,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  bank- 
ing profession  Ls  capable  of  h mdling  this 
portion  of  our  defense  effort  In  a  manner 
which  will  Insure  maximum  production  and 
still  avoid  danger  to  or  criticism  of  banks 

Production  Is  essential  and  the  man  who 
can  produce  must  be  given  creclt.  If  he  is 
not  risk-worthy  from  a  strictly  bank  credit 
point  of  view,  the  Government  has  made  It 
possible  for  the  bank  to  be  protected  by  a 
guaranty.  You  are  familiar  wth  the  cur- 
rent activity  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  the  Intensified  activity  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corponitlon  In  this 
field 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking, 
though,  that  the  standard  princ  pies  of  credit 
do  not  apply  to  defense  loans.  You  assume 
the  banking  risk;  let  the  guarantor  assume 
the  nonbanking  risk.  We  do  not  want  to 
emerge  from  the  war  with  a  weiikened  bank- 
ing system,  from  which  losses  have  drained 
capital.  Rather  we  should  have  a  strength- 
ened banking  system,  ready  and  capable  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  reconstruction. 

Moreover,  the  financial  needs  of  the  Tr  «- 
ury  must  be  met.  We  are  in  this  together. 
The  banks  cannot  save  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Treasury.  Stop  worrying  about 
Government  bonds.  II  they  aren't  good, 
nothing  is. 
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The  war  effort  will  entail  to  a  greater  and 
greater  degree  of  personal  inconveniences. 
All  of  us  must  pay  larger  and  larger  taxes  and 
purchase  more  and  more  Defcns?  bonds 
and  learn  to  live  on  what  Is  left  Thus  each 
of  us  will  have  less  funds  for  consumer  goods. 
Furthermore,  the  tremendous  fiow  of  men 
Into  military  service,  the  mass  shifting  of 
population,  the  shortages  of  merchandise, 
and  the  uncertainties  of  post-war  conditions 
win  leave  their  mark  up>on  consumer  credit; 
especially  that  type  of  consumer  credit  repre- 
sented by  paper  which  a  few  banks  are  ac- 
quiring from  large  mail-order  houses  and 
finance  companies,  where  the  bank's  safety  is 
depe.idcnt  wholly  or  almost  wholly  upon  the 
financial  responsibility  of  persons  scattered 
throughout  the  country  whom  the  bank 
doesn't  know  or  have  any  record  of  and 
who,  in  some  cases,  do  not  know  that  their 
obligation  has  been  transferred  to  the  bank. 

Both  reasonable  caution  and  the  struggle 
against  inflation  In  which  we  are  all  en- 
gaged demand  a  tighter  hand  In  this  field. 
If  bankers  seek  a  brief  tmd  dangerous  period 
of  profit  In  the  consumer  credit  field,  they 
may  rejret  it  later. 

E)o  not  misunderstand  I  am  not  urging 
that  all  consumer  credit  be  cut  off  or  that 
banks  refrain  from  making  small  personal 
loans.  On  the  contrary,  consumers  will  of 
necessity  need  credit  and  It  Is  wholly  appro- 
priate for  banks  to  furnish  that  credit.  They 
should  be  wary,  however,  of  the  easy-money 
and  no-trouble  schemes  which  have  cropped 
up  Be  sure  it  Is  a  safe  and  sound  banking 
practice,  and  that  it  is  legal.  Some  loans  are 
legal  but  not  sound;  others  may  be  sound, 
but  not  legal.  In  taking  consumer  paper 
from  finance  companies  and  merchandising 
concerns  of  various  types  and  magnitudes, 
you  should  look  through  to  the  true  essen- 
tials of  the  contract.  You  will  find  that 
some  of  the  plans  require  the  bank  to  rely 
for  the  safety  of  Its  funds  vjpon  Its  presump- 
tion that  a  third  perton  in  no  way  respon- 
sible to  the- hark  makes  adequate  and  satis- 
factory ere  lit  ;::vestigatlons  before  selling 
merchandise  oi;  c-ny.-  In  the  alternative 
they  may  requir  t::  b.t:.k's  management  to 
assume  that  consumer  credit  losses  m  the 
next  few  years  will  not  be  greatly  different 
from  such  losses  In  the  past  10  years.  Can 
either  of  those  assumptions  be  relied  on? 
It  would  seem  fairly  obvious  that  pre-war 
experience  in  the  consumer  credit  loss  Is 
not  an  adequate  guide  for  the  future,  and 
that  the  safety  of  depositors'  funds  should 
not  dep)end  on  the  unestigatioiis  nmdo  by  a 
third  party. 

That  bankers  on  the  whole  an  .rt.r.i  ;:,e  to 
easy-money  schemes  and  are  :,  ;  \».i...i.p;  to 
be  parties  to  questionable  tru:.-^.,  :.  lis  was 
never  more  clearly  evidenced  tlirtii  <u^;  month 
when  many  persons  were  attempting  to  sell 
"special  income-tajc  payment  plans  '  Some 
banks  were  caught  off  balance  and  succumbed 
to  the  plausible  though  specious  promises  of 
the  promoters.  Under  these  plans,  loans  were 
to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  paying  Income 
taxes.  Although  a  loan  was  made  for  a  full 
year,  the  proceeds  were  only  made  available 
to  the  taxpayer  at  quarterly  periods  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  installments  on  his  taxes, 
but  interest  was  charged  on  the  whole  amount 
of  the  loan  for  1  year.  In  addition,  the  t>or- 
rower  was  required  to  repay  to  the  bank 
monthly  the  amount  of  each  advance  before 
a  new  advance  was  made.  Not  only  did  this 
scheme  enable  banks  to  take  advantage  of  the 
generosity  of  the  Federal  Government  In  per- 
mitting quarterly  paynnents  of  Income  taxes, 
but  It  also  cleverly  disguised  a  rate  of  in- 
terest ranging  between  20  and  50  percent, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  the  loan  and 
the  charge  made  by  the  particular  bank. 
The  use  of  such  schemes  can  do  more  to 
undermine  the  prestige,  and  even  the  life,  of 
banking  as  we  know  it,  than  almost  anything 


else.     I  am  glad  to  say  that  banks  under  the 

supervision  of  the  Compuollcr  which  un- 
wittingly adopted  such  plans  Immediately 
ceased  using  them  when  we  called  attention 
to  their  true  character. 

Such  problems  as  these  are  minor  and  al- 
most Insignificant  when  looked  at  In  the  light 
of  our  war  Job.  I  only  make  mention  of 
them  to  show  first  that  today  bankers  all 
over  the  country,  as  perhfips  never  before, 
are  conscious  of  the  public  nature  of  their 
profession. 

I  would  feel  very  delinquent  If  I  fal'.ed  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  re- 
mark on  the  manner  In  which  you  have  urged 
the  sale  of  tJnited  States  I>?fense  bonds  and 
stamps,  as  well  as  tax-anticipation  notes  You 
can  well  be  proud  of  the  way  In  which  you 
have  measured  up  to  the  expectations  of  the 
Go%'ernment.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  In  advertising  anr  selling  these  se- 
curities you  have  incurrec  expenses  which 
cannot  be  recovered  except  indirectly  through 
the  Increased  prestlce  which  this  work  has 
undoubtedly  brought  .'ou  In  evaluating 
the  services  which  you  have  and  will  perform 
for  the  Government,  this  fact  will  unques- 
tionably be  borne  In  mind. 

You  bankers  should  be  happy  at  the  re- 
newed assurances  of  Secretary  Morgenthau 
In  this  morning's  paper  that  he  has  again 
rejected  compulsory  savings  He  still  be- 
lieves the  American  people  will  finance  this 
war  through  voluntary  effort  Let's  Justify 
h's  belief  by  increasing  and  ever- Increasing 
sales  of  War  bopds. 

At  the  present  time  pl£.ns  are  being  de- 
viS3d  for  banking  facilities  at  military  pests, 
naval  stations,  and  other  places  where  need 
for  them  has  been  created  by  the  war  effort. 
These  facilities  will  be  limited  to  fit  the 
r.eeds  of  the  particular  piece  and  will  be  ar- 
ranged through  the  use  ol'  established  Insti- 
tutions. In  places  where  there  have  been 
enormotis  concentrations  of  men  engaged  In 
the  war  effort,  it  has  been  Impossible  in  some 
cases  for  the  men  to  ca?h  their  pay  checks 
without  unreasonable  expense  and  great  in- 
convenience. This  Is  destructive  of  morale 
and  Is  wholly  uncalled  for  in  times  fiuch  as 
these.  In  .some  places  the  facilities  will  In- 
clude the  accepting  of  deposits,  but  on  the 
whole  they  will  not  include  the  making  of 
loans.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  the  bank- 
ing Institutions  performing  such  services  will 
establish  a  branch  or  even  engage  In  a  -venture 
for  profit  or  possible  loss.  On  the  other  hand, 
arrangements  are  being  perfected  to  compen- 
sate those  banks  for  any  expenses  sustained 
in  connection  with  furnishing  the  facilities. 
Of  course,  such  facilities  will  only  be  fur- 
nished for  the  duration  of  the  emergency 
created  by  ^he  war  and  only  where  there  Is  a 
real  need 

Every  individual  can  help  In  the  war  effort, 
whether  directly  connect<?d  with  It  or  not. 
He  can  help  by  doing  his  daily  task  just  a 
little  bit  better.  The  banker  can  do  likewise 
as  a  banker  by  running  a  better  bank,  living 
up  to  the  high  principles  of  his  profession, 
giving  protection  to  depositors,  serving  his 
community,  and  deempha.'>izing  for  the  dura- 
tion the  selfish  aspects  of  private  gain. 

Some  wise  words  were  spoken  along  this 
line  last  week  by  Mr.  Leo  T.  Crowley,  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. I  echo  him  In  Impressing  ujxjn  you 
the  Importance  in  these  times  of  retaining 
and  building  up  hlgh-gr-^de  earning  assets, 
based  on  credit  that  is  sound;  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  substandard  assets,  the  weeding  out 
of  other  real  estate,  the  proper  depreciation 
of  securities  and  fixed  assets,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  premiums  on  bond  accounts;  of 
operating  economies  and  conservative  divi- 
dend payments. 

With  rising  deposits  throwing  capital  ratios 
out  of  line.  It  is  important  that  assets  be 
good  as  well  as  liquid,  and  that  capital  ac- 
counts   be   improved   through   retention   of 


larger  percentages  of  profits.  I  appreciate 
that  much  of  the  Increased  deposit  volume 
has  been  going  Into  nonrlsk  assets. 

May  I  be  indiscreet  enuugh  to  say  Just  a 
word  about  capital  ratios.  There  has  un- 
doubtedly been  too  much  emphasis  upon  a 
mechanical  computation  measured  by  the 
1  to  10  formula.  Banks  need  adequate  capi- 
tal Sometimes  It  should  b,?  1  to  6  or  8. 
Sometimes  it  can  be  1  to  15  or  even  higher. 
Probably  1  to  10  is  not  a  bad  rough  measure. 
But  in  many  cases  the  ratio  ol  capital  to 
deposits,  or  to  loans  and  Investments  aas 
little  significance.  Other  factors  are  more 
Important.  It  is  difficult  to  devise  a  ritk- 
ratio  One  of  the  most  Important  elements 
would  be  management  and  that  cannot  be 
reduced  to  mathematics  As  credit  clinics 
such  as  this  Improve  management — as  they 
unquestionably  do — the  ratio  formula  be- 
comes even  less  Impwrtant  to  th>?  supervisor. 
But  as  management  Improves,  ratios  usually 
Improve,  too.  We  shall  continue  to  press 
some  of  you  for  more  capital,  but  we  reccg- 
nlae  that  your  chief  source  of  Increased  ctipi- 
tal  is  the  retention  of  earnings.  Don't  be 
too  complacent  about  your  capital  ratios 
Be  honest  with  youreelves  about  it.  If  jour 
ratio  is  1  to  more  than  10.  be  sure  your  assets 
are  rlskless  and  yotir  management  good 

Supervisors  have  an  opportunity  too— to 
help  banks  We  are  looking  for  ways  in 
which  we  can  cut  down  on  reports  required 
from  national  banks — leaving  you  freer  to 
meet  the  Increased  requirements  of  the  war 
effort,  and  the  necessarily  Increased  demiinds 
of  some  other  Government  agencies 

We  have  had  an  Intimate  contact  with  the 
war  Itself.  Fifty  of  our  examiners  and  assist- 
ants have  gone  Into  the  Army  and  Navy  Two 
national-bank  examiners  were  in  Hawaii 
when  Pearl  Harbor  was  bombed.  Two  na- 
tional-bank examiners  were  captured  by  the 
Japs  In  Manila  and  are  being  held  as  pris- 
oners cf  war.  One  cf  the  men  In  our  liquida- 
tion division  spent  2  long  months  in  the 
tunnels  of  Corregldor.  escaping  and  return- 
ing to  Washington  with  the  Philippine  High 
Commissioner  recently  He  saw  the  war  at 
first  hand  In  all  Its  horror.  There  Is  some- 
thing In  his  eyes  that  shows  what  he  has 
experienced.  He  has  a  great  weariness  with 
all  our  petty  bickering  and  Indecision  and 
selfishness  and  failure  to  measure  up  to  the 
efforts  of  the  soldiers  at  the  front  who  fotight 
on  almoft  w'*hout  hope  thr*  wr  "culd  send 
them  blip  \^  ho  knows  or  ■  .-.'.i  ^  i  heiher  the 
soldiers  on  B  ;  ,  s  ■    \\    ■■    '    riicals  or  conserva- 


tives,   Demoi  f 


oilcans,    isolation- 


ists or  Internationalists,  warmongers  or  of 
the  Cliveden  set.  The  marines  on  Wake  Is- 
land were  not  concerned  with  profits  or 
working  hours  or  higher  pay  or  maintaining 
social  gains  or  sabotaging  social  gains.  Let 
us  resolve  to  be  worthy  of  them  and  put 
first  the  things  that  should  be  first. 
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HON.  LISTER  HILL 


IN    "HE  SENATE  OF    THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  2).  1942 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  a.'^k  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  by  Rich- 
i:  :  !  N  uberger  entitled  "Decentralize 
tin  W  :  Effort — Now."  which  appeared 
in  ii.    J  .:.c  issue  of  Free  America. 
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ti  Record. 


crowd  of 

that    al- 
I : .  It   was 


There  being  no  objection.  ' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th 
as  follows: 

DICtNTRALIZI    THE     WAI     EFFORT-   NOW ! 

(By  Richard  L    Neubt-rger  i 

President  Roosevelt  once  told  a 
fl»ruu'l -shifted  ranchers  in  Idaho 
though  he  liked  Washington.  D 
"one  of  the  narrowest  places  li  all  the 
world"  He  made  the  remark  to  <  Unch  the 
contention  that  the  head  of  the  United  States 
Government  should  go  about  th  i  country 
as  frequently  as  possible  and  meet  he  Amer 
lean  pecple 

Today  the  head  of  our  Government  can 
never  be  more  than  a  few  hours 
train  from  his  desk  in  the  White  I  ouse.  As 
leader  of  the  furces  of  democracy  in  an  all- 
out  struggle  against  aggression.  Jlr  Roose- 
velt no  longer  can  take  the  time  t )  visit  the 
far-flung  reaches  of  the  land 
about  the  others  in  the  Govcrnnent?  Do 
they  go  aijcut  the  country  enough?  Are 
they  in  touch  with  the  people? 

At  this  critical  hour  in  Amerlc  in  history 
do  the  men  in  the  Nations  Cap 
from  actual  contacts  the  temper 
and  Ideas  of  the  broad  domain  which 
stretches  westward  from  Washi  igcon  for 
3.000  majestic  miles?  And  Is  there 
way  to  know  other  than  from  ar 
Ucts? 

Yet  wartime  Washington 
portunlty    for    field    work 
undated    Instead    t 
work;    it  cascade^^ 
of  InterofBce  men. 
letters   typed    ir.    t 
tant    policy-!r,aK;r. 
spending   halt    \r.>-'. 
approving    endles.-- 
stream  of  thi;-k   ri   c 
have  time  tc   :•■.■■-'. 

"I  seem  to  be  drowning  in  a  fl  >  ' 
one   member  of   the   Presidents    -|.b-<;.in;:iet 
said   to  me      "I'm   afraid   thi"    wj  ve   started 
to   regard   this  paper   w-'k   :\>    t:    |e:;d    in    it 
self       This   enccura^'es    -i    ••-..tU:. 
about  the  cun-rv  -Ah.-h  ..fs  t>' 
Acts       I    thir.K    I  :!    k:.     v     i    -a  !'. 
about  my  Job  .;  I  '■••..\.:d  cWiivp  .-. 
basket  all  th"    :t. 
clutter    my    cle>k    a:.;t 
bumming   arouiid   s.^r-..e 
mont  or  Colorado      We 
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.ra'h    UiiV''^ 
.Teat    blllc  A 
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.,   .tie.      Men    1 
pohts    fi,  ,'.     I: 
tirtie   s.;;:.. 
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town"  For  the  bulk  of  its  Inh  1  .-  :  's  our 
National  Capital  is  an  ivory  tout;  lu  this 
Ivory  tower — a  tower  built  of  pr<  tocol,  rou 
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the    important    Government     agencies     out 
arour.d    the    Nr»tion:    let    deci^io:  s    originate 


at  the  scene  of  action.  Washington  Is  as 
far  from  San  Francisco  aa  It  Is  from  Eng- 
land, We  would  be  open-mouthed  if  soirwe 
British  cfUcial  tried  to  run  a  Livcrpocl  ship- 
yard from  an  office  on  Constitution  Avenue, 
Yet  this  is  virtually  what  is  taking  place. 
Men  who  have  never  been  west  of  the 
Potomac  are  rationing  food,  writing  propa- 
ganda, and  picking  home  and  factory  sites 
for  people  who  live  three  broad  time  zones 
away.     It  is  government  at  long  range. 

Does  this  work  as  well  as  direction  on  the 
spot '  Consider  one  of  the  few  instances  in 
which  Washington  has  really  decentralized  its 
authoiity  Lt,  Gen.  John  L,  DeWitt  and  his 
staff  at  the  Presidio,  on  the  meadows  near  the 
Golden  Gate,  have  been  put  in  full  charge  of 
the  migration  of  the  Pacific  coasts  Japanese 
population  This  is  a  ticklish  problem,  yet  it 
has  been  admirably  handled.  With  a  mini- 
mum of  hardship  and  difficulty  the  Japanese 
have  been  moved  inland.  Civil-liberty  advo- 
cates, military  experts,  and  the  migrants 
themselves  all  agree  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
undertaking 

This  has  been  a  project  carried  on  almost 
exclusively  by  men  in  the  localities  involved. 
Their  futhcrity  has  been  final,  "niey  have 
not  had  to  refer  decisions  to  superiors  all  the 
way  across  the  continent.  Army  quartermas- 
ters familiar  with  the  Sierra  Nevadas  have 
been  able,  without  outside  Interference,  to 
decide  what  should  be  the  living  conditions 
of  the  Japanese  in  their  new  mountain  set- 
tlements. The  problem  Is  regional,  so  it  has 
been  worked  out  on  a  regional  basis.  To  have 
made  it  national  in  scope  would  only  have 
added  confusion  and  delay.  The  episode  has 
demonstrated  that  truth  of  a  recent  state- 
ment by  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court: 

"I  believe  there  is  a  growing  regional  con- 
sciousness on  all  sides.  It  does  not,  and 
should  not.  take  the  form  of  economic  bar- 
riers or  trade  walls.  It  merely  recognizes  that 
each  region  should  stand  more  and  more  on 
its  own  feet,  beholden  to  no  outside  economic 
power,  dependent  on  itself  :or  guidance  and 
strength.  •  •  •  The  needs  of  a  email  com- 
munity are  apt  to  be  better  served  by  a  banker 
at  the  head  of  a  small  local  bank  than  by  the 
same  banker  at  the  head  of  the  Nation's  big- 
gest bank,  •  •  •  An  administrator  in 
Washington  can  hardly  exercise  an  independ- 
ent Judgment  as  to  what  the  range  or  course 
of  a  particular  investigation  should  be  in 
remote  Alaska  or  Puerto  Rico." 

The  opportunities  for  decentralization  of 
cur  Government  are  enormoviB.  Practically 
all  the  work  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  located  in  the  far  west — grazing, 
forestry.  Indian  reservations,  pwwer  projects, 
national  parks.  Its  part  in  the  war  effort 
consists  of  developing  western  minerals  and 
hydroelectrlcity.  Why  should  not  the  In- 
terior Department  be  situated  at  Denver  or 
Salt  Lake  City?  In  Washington  Secretary 
Ickes  and  his  associates  are  2.000  miles  from 
their  job.  In  Denver  they  would  be  at  the 
heart  of  it.  They  would  have  Intimate,  day- 
to-day  understanding  of  the  questions  they 
miist  answer,  of  the  problems  they  must 
work  out. 

The  Middle  West  is  the  main  concern  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  It  is  the 
country  s  bread  basket  At  Omaha  or  Kan- 
sas City  the  Department  would  be  a  lot  closer 
to  its  task  than  it  Is  right  now.  The  coun- 
try's corn  supply  would  cease  to  be  so  many 
marks  on  paper  and  would  become  fields, 
farmhouses,  and  families  at  work.  Any  po- 
litical power  forfeited  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment through  absence  from  the  cloak- 
rooms and  hotel  lobbies  of  Washington  would 
be  more  than  compensated  fcr  by  additional 
influence  and  prestige  among  the  people  from 
whom  political  power  stems, 

W^-  can't  do  it  all  from  Washington."  Don- 
ald M  Nelson  recently  announced.  All  over 
America  there  are  countless  garages,  machine 
shops,  a:id  small  maiiulacturlng  plants  that 
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could  be  essential  units  of  the  arsenal  of 
democracy,  but  which  are  now  idle  A  pre- 
ponderance of  the  war  contracts  has  gone  to 
a  handful  of  big  corporations.  Committees 
headed  by  Senator  James  E  Murray  of  Mon- 
tana and  Representative  Edmund  Tolan  of 
California  have  reported  that  little  business- 
men have  t)een  virtually  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  program.  This  is  a 
peoples  war,  Dut  the  village  smithy  is  not 
in  on  it. 

There  is  a  sure  remedy  for  this.  Stop  try- 
ing to  "do  it  all  from  Washington,"  Regional 
War  Production  Board  agencies  with  real  au- 
thority would  soon  get  war  contracts  into 
the  hands  of  machinists,  plumbers,  welders, 
and  die-cutters  in  their  areas.  A  top-notch 
mechanic  in  Boise,  Idaho,  may  be  able  to 
make  a  metal  gadget  that  helps  a  flying 
fortress  on  its  mission.  But  he  can't  get  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  to  tell  someone  in  au- 
thority about  it.  A  trip  to  Washington  would 
cost  him  $250.  And  if  he  got  there,  he  would 
have  to  rely  entirely  on  his  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman to  get  him  in  to  see  the  right  peo- 
ple— and  perhaps  they  couldn't  do  it. 

Straight  down  the  line  there  is  a  genuine 
need  to  decentralize  the  war  effort.  Among 
the  most  important  war  agencies  are  those 
contesting  for  peoples  opinions — the  Office 
of  Facts  and  Figures,  the  Donovan  committee. 
Nelson  Rockefeller's  agency  This  war  has  a 
psychological  front.  Some  of  America's  most 
outstanding  intellectuals  and  WTiters  have 
come  to  Washington  to  Join  these  groups. 
Yet  because  of  the  concentration  of  pub- 
Ushers'  and  authors'  agents  in  New  York 
City,  virtually  all  these  men  are  from  one 
place.  Fully  90  percent  of  them  live  en 
Manhattan   Island. 

America  is  a  vast  and  complex  land.  Peo- 
ple in  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  are  bothered  by  one 
thing,  those  in  Nashua,  N,  H,.  by  another. 
Ranchers  in  the  Oregon  wilderness  are  dis- 
turbed because  they  now  have  to  drive  their 
steers  down  to  the  railroad  on  the  hoof;  truck- 
ing companies  will  not  risk  tires  on  mountain 
roads.  Can  New  Yorkers  know  about  this? 
And  if  they  do  know  about  it.  will  they  un- 
derstand what  to  tell  the  ranchers  by  way 
of  reassurance?  Local  problems  often  in- 
fluence peoples  thinking  on  mighty  Issues. 
Decentralization  is  vital  to  the  success  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Government  information 
services.  In  the  main  offices  at  Washington 
there  ought  to  be  divisions  recruited  from 
the  principal  regions — New  England,  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States,  the  South,  the  Middle 
West,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Southwest, 
and  the  Paclflc  Northwest  and  Alaska,  The 
men  In  these  divisions  ought  to  be  genuinely 
representative  of  their  regions — country  edi- 
tors from  the  farm  areas,  native  sons  from 
the  cities  and  towns,  perhaps  an  American 
Indian  from  Oklahoma  or  Montana,  some 
Negroes  from  the  centers  of  colored  popula- 
tion. 

The  information  services  should  have  reg- 
ional offices,  too.  Such  offices  are  among  the 
most  useful  features  of  the  publicity  section 
of  the  War  Production  Board.  Facts  about 
the  war  should  be  straightforward  and  un- 
varnished by  false  optimism,  and  they  should 
be  applied  to  people's  daily  lives,  "The  live- 
stock farmer  in  Utah  ought  to  knew  what  has 
happened  to  the  livestock  farmer  In  Norway, 
what  the  Nazis  have  done  with  his  herd  and 
his  house  and  his  land,  what  taxes  he  is  forced 
to  pay;  and  the  farmer  In  Utah  ought  to  know 
what  plans  the  United  Nations  have  for  a 
resumption  of  trade  In  beef,  grain,  and  ether 
commodities  after  the  war  is  ended. 

Government  information  ought  to  be  such 
that  a  farmer  in  Utah  or  Indiana,  or  any- 
where else  In  the  Nation,  can  look  at  his 
farm  and  fields  and  home,  and  know  what 
will  happen  to  them  and  to  him  if  the  Axis 
wins,  and  what  will  happen  after  a  victory 
by  the  United  Nations.  He  should  be  able  to 
see  the  war  in  terms  of  the  things  which  are 
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close  to  him  and  which  he  understand-  Thi 
owner  of  the  Dlamond-T  Ranch  must  look 
at  the  war  from  the  perspective  of  the  Dla- 
mond-T and  the  schools  in  its  neighborhood, 
the  villages  nearby,  the  neighbors  all  around. 
A  possible  victory  for  the  Axis  must  be  re- 
garded not  as  something  distant,  however 
awful  it  may  be,  but  as  a  menace  to  the  Dia- 
mond-T.  and  schools,  and  villages,  and 
neighbors. 

Decentralization  of  the  war  effort  will  help 
accomplish  this.  Government  information 
will  be  closer  to  the  average  man's  daily  pix)b- 
lems.  The  War  Production  Board  will  know 
what  help  it  can  get  from  the  smallest  plumb- 
ing shop  and  stable  forge  Among  the  most 
conspicuously  successful  war  agencies  are 
those  few  which  have  been  operated  on  a 
decentralized  basis.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  is  an  outstanding  example  of  re- 
gional sovereignty  and  its  contribution  to  the 
war  effort,  in  the  production  of  electric  power, 
is  exceeded  only  by  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
The  idea  for  Grand  Coulee  originated  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Columbia  River  region;  it 
was  built  by  a  white-haired  engineer  named 
Frank  Banks,  who  had  spent  his  life  harness- 
ing western  streams  Today,  completed 
nearly  2  years  ahead  of  schedule.  Grand  Cou- 
lee is  responsible  for  more  than  30  percent 
of  America's  aluminum  output. 

Remoteness  from  the  people  has  made  the 
Capital  unduly  nervous  and  apprehensive 
about  the  public  temper.  "What  about  the 
folks  on  the  farms?"  I  was  asked  in  Washing- 
ton, "Are  they  actually  in  the  war?  Hiw 
aware  are  they  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world?  Are  they  in  a  mood  to  endure  ration- 
ing, priorities,  and  heavy  casualty  lists?  Can 
we  give  them  the  blunt,  hard  facts?" 

After  talking  with  pecple  in  small  towns 
and  country  arras.  I  am  convinced  that  they 
want  to  be  told  every  fact  about  the  war 
which  does  not  violate  military  restrictions. 
If  the  news  is  bad  tliey  are  willing  to  hear  it; 
If  the  news  is  good  so  much  the  better.  Archi- 
bald MacLeish.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Facts 
and  Figures,  spoke  an  absolute  truth  when  he 
said  to  a  meeting  of  radiomen  tliat  the  Amer- 
ican public  was.  above  all  things,  looking  for 
the  truth  in  this  critical  hour  A  series  of 
optimistic  headlines  does  no  good,  Palmer 
Eoyt  of  the  Portland  Oregonlan  has  pointed 
out.  If  the  final  headline  must  admit  that 
the  enemy  has  won  the  campaign 

I  am  back  in  the  far  West  now,  and  in  even 
the  most  remote  mountain  valleys  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  is  sterner  and  tougher  than 
Washington  has  ever  realized.  Probably  the 
densest  fastness  in  the  United  States  is  the 
Hell's  Canyon  area,  where  the  Snake  River 
has  carved  an  awesome  6.100-foot  chasm  be- 
tween Idaho  and  Oregon.  Few  of  the  men 
and  women  in  this  region  have  radios,  they 
get  their  mail  by  boat  only  once  a  week. 
Their  ties  with  the  outside  world  are  tenuous, 
Indeed,  All  that  these  frontiersmen  of  1942 
know  is  that  their  country  is  at  war. 

Yet  for  them  this  knowledge  has  been 
enough;  no  further  information,  no  propa- 
ganda, no  pep  talks  have  been  required  to 
spur  them  to  action.  They  have  formed  the 
Hell's  Canyon  Defense  Corps,  which  drills 
every  two  weeks.  They  use  their  own  rifles 
and  ammunition.  They  hold  frequent  marks- 
manship practice.  On  their  own  they  have 
worked  out  a  plan  for  defending  Hells  Can- 
yon. They  have  taken  nn  oath  that  any 
enemy  will  cross  tiic  atvss  only  over  their 
dead  bodies.  M.'::'.  '  :  ■;:•  :n  ha'.e  already  vol- 
unteered for  oui   iiMntii  ti.ici"- 

Everywhere  in  the  We.st.  from  seacoast  to 
mountaintop,  I  And  thi,=  m<-,>d  .Mong  lonely 
stretclies  of  the  Pacifi<  P.-ht  nn*  a,  lumber- 
J."i,  k-=  f'.r-I  farmers  hav^  v  ;',:!:r.i'".Iy  crpar.- 
i/eti  tanc!'-  ':  wage  g\itTri::.i  wartare  Hav- 
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uivice  or  suggestion,  have  set  up  committees 
..iirt  rr-ps  t^  mard  the  forests  against  fire  and 
.!>  .ua  r  e  Pine  Patrol"  in  Washington 
Slate  and  Oregon  has  been  strictly  a  regional 
prop<  sition.  Cowpunchers  In  the  West  have 
formed  dozens  of  rough-riding,  stralght- 
sho<^t!ng  mounted  auxiliary  units, 

Yt  \  ihe.'e  are  the  people  whose  determina- 
Uuii  and  spirit  many  men  in  Washington 
doubt.  The  anomaly  points  up  an  experience 
related  by  Robert  E,  Sherwood,  Deputy  Co- 
ordinator of  Information,  and  one  of  the 
President's  advisers  He  said  that  during  the 
December  days  Immediately  following  Pearl 
Harbor  numerous  officials  and  executives  hur- 
ried to  the  White  House,  troubled,  perplexed 
and  even  frantic.  Yet  amidst  this  consterna- 
tion in  high  places,  messages  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  poured  into  the  President's  of- 
fice urging  him  to  take  a  strong,  uncompro- 
mising stand  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Nation. 

"Some  of  the  men  who  rushed  to  the  White 
House."  said  Mr,  Sherwood,  "were  nearly  be- 
side themselves  with  alarm  and  anxiety  and 
discouragement.  But  the  telegrams  and  let- 
ters from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  steadfast  and  full  of  confidence;  they 
expressed  faith  in  any  fighting  course  which 
the  President  decided  upon  " 

Worry  in  Washington  seems  to  feed  on 
itself;  it  nourishes  fear  and  concern  where 
neither  is  warranted,  'The  capital  Is  stew- 
ing in  its  own  juice.'"  says  Senator  Charles 
L.  McNaht,  of  Oregon,  the  Republican  mi- 
nority leader,  who  is  running  for  reelection 
this  year  with  Administration  support.  "I 
think  it  would  do  a  lot  of  our  high  officials 
plenty  of  good  If  we  passed  a  bill  making 
them  spend  a  couple  of  weeks  on  my  farm 
in  the  Willamette  Valley.  And  I'd  put  a 
clause  in  the  bill  that  they  had  to  spend  at 
least  5  hours  a  day  talking  to  my  neighbors. 
I'm  sure  they'd  get  a  better  perspective  on 
our  country  at  war  from  my  orchards  than 
from  an  office  or  hotel  room  in  Washington," 

This  Nation,  which  Is  bigger  than  many 
continents.  Is  now  engaged  in  the  greatest 
effort  in  its  history,  Thf  more  the  direction 
for  that  effort  originates  out  through  the 
broad  reaches  of  our  land,  the  more  success- 
ful the  effort  will  be.  Like  Antaeus,  the 
mythical  giant  of  old,  the  President  once  said 
that  he  gained  strength  Just  by  getting  out 
in  the  country  and  touching  the  earth  again. 
This  Is  a  source  of  national  strength,  too. 
Authority  and  ideas  which  come  up  from 
the  people,  from  California.  Iowa,  and  Maine, 
from  wide  ranches  and  compact  truck 
farms — they  have  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  America  attached  to  them;  and  they  add 
to  the  difference  between  ourselves  and  our 
enemies. 


hi  w  t'St  tl.ty  can  participate  in   -he  war  el- 
Xort.     T!i:u>a:.ds   of   them,   w.ir.cui    li*  ip    cr 


Ceremonies  in  Memory  of  Louts  Schleifer 
EXTENilON   OF    HEMARKb 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF    '^RFiyTN 

IN     rut-    :~t:,N-MK   Ul-     I'HF    r.'NITFD   STATES 

Tuesday,  Ju:i  7  (legislative  day  of 

rhu->aGh,  Jul::  2<  .  1942 

M:  McNARY  Mr  P;t,^:C' nt,  1  ai.k 
un.i:.:::.'  ;-  .■-■:^>int  lo  liave  inserted  in 
■;:t'  I-itii  KD  a  V' ry  abir  address  delivered 

bv  li.t  c;-iincu:^tu'd  S'^nator  from  New 
J.rs<:'.v  Mr  B-irbour  j  ai  thp  Jcwi.sh  C<  ri- 
ter.  i;n  Wesl  E;ehty-'^:xih  Streei,  N*  w 
Yurk  C:ty,  June  30,  1942,  nn  the  occa.'^ion 

of  ;ht'  ceremonies  held  :n  honr-i  and 
mcnu.ry  of  Louis  Sclileiler,  private  Qr-A 
cla:>.^. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  I  was  able  to 
rearrange  my  Itinerary  in  Washington  and  be 
present  with  you  tonight.  With  the  tre- 
mendous degree  of  most  vital  legl.«latlon 
pending  before  Congress  I  was  very  fearful 
that  I  would  not  be  able  to  leave  the  Capitol. 
Fortunately,  late  this  afternoon  a  little  lull 
developed  in  the  business  on  the  Senate  floor 
which  made  it  possible  for  me  to  be  with  you 
tonight. 

1  am  deeply  appreciative  that  your  organi- 
zation has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  Louis  Schleifer.  first  boy  from 
Newark.  N  J,,  to  lose  his  life  in  the  second 
World  War,  It  is  my  understanding  he  was 
the  first  Jewish  boy  to  lose  his  life  in  this 
war.  having  been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
at  9:30  a  m  at  Hlckam  Field.  T  H.,  when 
the  Japanese  straled  the  air  field 

The  record  made  by  the  boys  of  Jewith 
faith  in  the  last  World  War  is  unquestionably 
one  of  heroism  and  bravery  In  my  humble 
estimation  that  splendid  record  will  be  up- 
held in  this  present  international  world 
conflict. 

I  mentioned  that  Private  Schleifer  was  the 
first  boy  from  Newark  to  lose  his  life.  I  also 
find  that  there  are  many  other  examples  of 
Jewish  men  being  what  we  might  call  firsts 
In  the  news  coming  to  us  from  the  war 
fronts.  The  first  man  from  the  State  of 
Delaware  to  lose  his  life  in  the  defense  of 
democracy  also  was  a  Jew.  Sgt,  Harry  Fine- 
man;  among  the  very  first — possibly  the 
first — men  in  the  United  States  Army  to  give 
their  lives  in  the  second  World  War  were 
two  Jewish  boys  from  Philadelphia.  Corp. 
Theodore  Lewis  and  Pvt.  Jack  Ptldman. 
Connecticut's  first  casualty,  Kenneth  Harold 
Messenger,  was  a  Jewish  boy.  and  the  first 
body  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States  for 
burial  from  the  Pacific  battle  zone  was  that 
of  Marine  Sgt  Herbert  Kellscn,  a  Jewish  lad 
from  Long  Island 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  pure  coincidence. 
Jews  have  t>een  fighting  oppression  and  tyr- 
anny for  centuries.  They  received  their  basic 
training  in  Egypt  and  became  seasoned  sol- 
diers on  the  battlegrounds  of  Europe 

Wherever  tyranny  threatens,  wherever  th« 
rights  of  man  and  the  four  freedoms  are  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed — there  you  will 
find  the  Jew.  joining  forces  with  others  will- 
ing to  fight  and  die  for  freedom.  That  is 
the  reason  Hitler  took  special  pains  to  single 
out  the  Jews  for  persecution  and.  if  possible, 
complete  annihilation  He  knew  what  he 
was  about — he  knew  they  would  be  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  lo  prevent  him  from 
enslaving  mankind  the  world  over 

America  has  a  great  tradition  of  freedom. 
Much  of  that  tradition  comes  from  the  Old 
Testament.  When  the  first  settlers  came  to 
this  country  they  thought  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  they  had  to  cross  to  reach  the 
new  promised  <and,  as  the  Red  Sea  When 
America  foiight  for  Independence,  the  story 
of  God  breaking  the  yoke  ^'1  Eeypt  gave  spir- 
itual Justification  for  o\.:  >  >i  esslon  of  the 
right  of  all  men  to  liberty 

And  now  in  this  new  struggle  for  lit>erty 
we  find  Jews  rendering  service  of  the  high- 
est quality,  and.  like  Private  Schleifer.  often 
being  among  the  first  to  give  their  lives  for 
their  country,  whose  nbiding  democratic 
principles  stem  from  the  t  :  fa  of  their  own 
religious  history. 

That  Louis  Schleiltr  a  J  .v  v,;.^  !h.  fi;-t 
from  Newark  to  fall  lu  t>atlle  ;  tl.tre!  :> 
not  surprising.  Neither  is  it  u;.u-^u,w  t:,a: 
during  the  brief  period  tl.^^r  (luj.brc:  •'ti-Ai'u 
the  time  the  Japanese  Eiiuck  a:>d  Ujc  i:::.e 
he  met  his  death,  he  so  dlstinp'.. .^l.^  ci  h::r.- 
sell  in  action  'i.:.*  he  ^■'.?  ,  -•r.,:;:';  ,,  ly 
awarded  the  S;:-.  .-r  .S:.;.-  i  t  •. ..:  :  K,-  V.-.J-, 
repres(-!;'a-.';(  '.,:  !.,,-  :■•■  ;.:■  .:.■:  !.:■■  her:'  ,ge. 
He    maue    il.t    fc:..i:ti---    t.^i...  .u^e    Uui^i    ir.an 
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B?fore  the  sacrifice  made'  by 
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Mr   SMIPSTK.^.D.      Mr.  Pv 
I.-,  :  :.::r.    ■  ^  ,■   :.-»:-:'  to  liave  prii 
A:  p-ndJXff  ':■.■   Pf;  opoan  vc\ 
tiit'NewUlin    M  i.u  ■  Journu' 
1942.   entitled   •"Tliere   Are   N 
volk  •• 

Tiv^r--'  b'NP.ii  no  objectiun.  '; 
•.V  ,,  :d^  rt'd  to  be  printed  in  • 
a-  follows: 

THESE    .*RE     NO     HERRENVO 

We  are  fighting  with  Herr  Hit 
Na^i   hordes    as   well    as   with 
efficient  midget   race   to  prove   t 
nation  or  small  group  of  nation 
to  be  able  to  lord  It  over  the  rest  c 
When  we  win  It.  let  us  hope  tha 
get    drunk    with   our   o»n   ttlory 
succeed    In    imperialism    where 
Hlrohito  failed      Let's  not  get 
130  OOO  000    people   have   the  \^ 
appointed  by  God  to  tell  2  000  00<i 
of   the  earth   hew   they  must   liv 
type  of  government  they  must  h 

The  herrenvtilk  idea  that   one 
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damnable  thei'ry  and  p:. 
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failed  because  there  really  are  no  herren- 
volk.  There  have  been  some  nations  which 
were  richer  and  more  powerful  in  arms  but 
when  they  have  tried  to  organize  and  dictate 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  sooner  or  later  they 
have  fallen. 

Let  us  hcp)e  after  this  war  that  we  will  not 
tr>-  the  nonsense  which  will  be  Hitler  s  doom 
and  with  It  the  impoverishment  and  despair 
of  the  German  people 

The  United  States  can  help  other  nations 
recover  from  the  ravages  of  the  war  and  we 
can  help  lead  them  to  democratic  systems  but 
we  can't  Jam  democracy  down  their  throat 
any  more  than  Hitler  can  force  his  dictator- 
ship upon  the  conquered  countries  It  Is  a 
way  of  life  people  mtist  seek  and  desire — even 
the  American  people. 


Beri:iudtz,  ot  Juarez,  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

OF    NEW    MEXRU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   XHE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  2».  1942 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  the  city  of  El  Paso.  Tex., 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  American 
independence.  Some  three  or  four  hun- 
dred citizens  of  Mexico  came  all  the  way 
from  different  parts  of  the  Republic  of 
M-  Kico  to  assist  the  citizens  of  El  Paso 
in  '.he  celebration.  An  address  was  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Antonio  Bermudez.  mayor 
of  Juarez.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  in  which 
he  stressed  the  closeness  of  the  friend- 
ship of  the  citizens  of  Mexico  and  their 
cooperation  in  the  efforts  of  citizens  of 
our  country. 

I  -sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dre.ss  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mexico  is  also  celebrating  the  Fourth  of 
July  as  Its  own  holiday,  not  only  because  we 
are  good  neighbors  and  gixxl  friends  and 
because  we  are  allies  in  ihj  war.  but  because 
Mex  CO  believes  that  liberty  atid  Independ- 
ence are  the  most  sacred  gift  and  the  dear- 
est treasure  In  a  man's  life  The  Fourth  of 
July  Is  associpted  with  the  birth  and  cradle 
of  liberty  in  .he  American  Continent.  The 
flame  of  the  torch  of  liberty  lit  by  George 
Was-ilngton  in  1778  Is  still  burning  today. 
The  torch  lit  by  Miguel  Hidalgo,  Simon  Boli- 
var, and  other  liberators  Is  also  burning. 
But  It  is  now  A  gigantic  beacon  of  American 
liberty  which  extending  from  Alaska  to  Cape 
Horn.  Is  illuminating  the  world.  Is  guiding 
the  world,  and  rurthermore,  will  ^»ve  the 
worM  America  Is  the  while  hope  of  hu- 
mAnity     God  save  America. 

When  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  was  made, 
Mexico  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Axis,  not  only  because  there  was  a  treaty  to 
that  effect  h\>t  because  we  Mexicans  love  lib- 
erty and  1;  ■  *''nce.  we  believe  in  law  and 
order  and  <  .  >e.  we  believe  In  freedom  ot 

«{>ee<h,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, and  freedom  of  religion,  a»  that  Is 
whiii  makes  life  worth  living.  When  that 
cowardly  and  wnnton  aggres.slon  on  our  oil 
tankers  toc^k  place  and  we  suffered  the  loss  of 
our  xailors  on  board,  we  declared  war  oa  the 


Axis  as  the  natural  step  to  answer  the  offense 
to  our  national  honor  and  dignity. 

It  Is  very  fortunate  that  Mexico  stands 
solidly  united  as  a  nation  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Avila  Camacho.  When  he 
speaks  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  nation.  And 
that  voice  has  spoken  and  it  tells  us  that 
we  must  work,  work  incessantly  in  order  that 
we  win  our  own  battle  of  production,  that 
we  may  proouce  what  we  consume,  that  we 
may  offer  all  cur  resources  to  our  allies  But 
that  voice  also  says  that  we  must  fight  the 
spies  and  the  fifth  columnists,  they  are  the 
enemy  within  cur  territory  and  that  we  must 
be  ready  to  fight  the  enemy  from  outside 
also. 

Fate  and  destiny,  not  only  geography  and 
understanding,  have  brought  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  together,  and  together  we  sh '11 
fight  and  face  the  future.  We  shall  go  to- 
gether thrcu"h  all  the  vicissitudes  and  bitter- 
ness and  hardships  of  war,  but  together  we 
shall  enjoy  the  sun  of  victory,  the  sun  of  a 
victorious  democracy  shining  upon  the  workl. 
because  democracy  Is  the  only  doctrine  that 
shall   save  humanity. 

The  United  States  at  peace  has  beeti  the 
greatest  and  richest  country  In  the  world, 
today  at  war  It  Is  even  greater  and  the  strong- 
est. The  strong  hand  of  the  United  States 
will  reach  throughout  the  world,  and  Gcd 
will  guide  that  hand  so  that  law  and  Justice 
and  human  rights  shall  again  prevail.  And 
the  history  that  Is  being  written  today  will 
teach  the  children  of  tomorrow  of  a  second 
George  Washington,  restor.ng  liberty,  na- 
tional continental  and  u.ilversal  liberty. 
The  name  of  the  George  Washington  of  to- 
day, a  name  known  to  all  and  loved  by  all 
Is  Franklin  D    Roosevelt 

Acting  as  a  private  citizen  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico.  I  hereby  extend  greetings  Itora 
the  President  of  Mexico,  Avi.a  Camacho.  and 
the  people  of  Mexico,  and  propose  a  toast  to 
the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Guam —  [he  Propo.s.il   ielore  the 
Coriijress 


REMARKS 


OF 

HON   ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7.  1942 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  re- 
verses in  the  Pacific,  beginning  with  the 
dastardly  attacks  made  urion  our  Fleet 
December  7  last  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  oa 
our  air  fields  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
have  made  the  public  wonder  why  this 
great  Nation  ha.s  not  been  more  success- 
ful In  Its  operations  af;alnst  Japan. 
After  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam  our  farthest 
outpost,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Japa- 
nese. Its  fall  absorbed  thr  attention  of 
many  swivel-chair  strateg  sts,  who  Im- 
mediately undertook  to  seek  an  rx  ;;  o 
for  its  loss.  They  asserted  '!  it  ::  ^ 
shore  lines  had  been  foitt;  i.  t)  ir. 
could  have  withstood  the  Japuiu m-  u.s- 
saults,  and  they  have  decla  ed  that  Con- 
grt^ss  was  derelict  In  lis  duty  :  i  r 
proprlatlng  funds  for  Hs  fot.f: 

Many  statements  that  hove  ije.  n  ir,  id-» 
are  at  variance  with  the  facts,  i\;ui  t!  > 
confusion  that  exists  In  th'-  pub  i  ■  n.vi 
warrants  a  statement  as  to  .aal  t.Lu;>c 
facts  are. 
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Guam  fell  immediately  after  ih"  Prari 
Harbor  attack.  Its  faU  wa^  nui  mi'X- 
pected  by  our  Government,  f  r  i  w.a.s 
close  to  and  surrounded  by  Japanese- 
held  insular  territory.  It  v.  .v.-  without 
fortification.s  and  vva,'^  t;ar;  ;toi;fd  by  a 
small  ioTCi-  ol  fifty-odd  .^aiior.'^  a:ui  ma- 
rines. 

c"^^!    .•'X:;   its   b.\i  ki-ri 'T-xri 

Guam  is  ti'.e  ;a:-L'<-si  anc.  tiie  riKv^^  P<'P- 
UloUS  of  the  Maria:uis  or  Lad:;ri«-  I-.;.,irn;.:> 
in  the  west  Pac.fic.    It  :.<  atx'u'  .S  000  •;,»'.)- 


tiral  mile*,  w 


San   Pranci-eo,  3  SCO 


miA\-  \\f'>{  vt  Hi  iv.tluai.  1.501  mlie.^  '';i.^t 
of  Manila,  arui  afcKvat  1.350  m\\v<  sowh 
of  Tc'kyo,  Wake  l.-'.and  i>  1.3:-;4  ir.il'  ■ 
to  thr  ca.--t  of  Gaam.  T::e  tilv  :  M.i:  i>'.:.a.^ 
L-ilands.  mandated  to  Japan  after  tr.r  fi:.-l. 
World  War.  a>>  'o  the  nortii  of  Cluam. 
Rota,  ti>  rlij,st>t,  ;.^  nniy  al^'i;'  50  rn.le> 
away.  To  ti;e  -(i-.;;;;  ;,:-(;=  \ht  Cat  >•;.:.'■  In- 
lands, and  to  the  t-u.^t  a'-.a  ;-  t;'h-  a^t  ihe 
Marshall  Islands,  al.^o  mara;a'.  d  to  the 
J.ip.irif.--!'. 

(J'i.iir.  :-.  abtiU'  30  md-.-  Irntz,  lias  an 
avetrtti'-  uui'ri  ui  ab^u-  7  m.des.  and  a 
land  area  of  206  squaif  m;a-.  It<  P'  fil- 
iation in  1940  w^as  22  290  arc  thu;  ui  :t> 
chief  city,  .Aaana.  10  004  Ap:a,  on  tla- 
middle  west  coast,  li;  inr  only  armd  liar- 
bor. 

Guam  was  acqu;;ed  by  the  United 
States  from  Spain  in  1898  a,-  a  rt  .-ult  of 
the  Spanish-American  \V  i  P  :..i<  been 
administered  by  tl:e  Navy  D>  par;  nv  •■.; 
rvrr  ^inr.--  In  1919  the  jumt  Army  and 
Na'. :.  Bnaid  recommended  that  Guam  u. 
developed  a.s  an  advance  naval  base  and 
fortified.  No  action  was  taken  on  that 
recommendation,  however,  because  of  the 
Washington  Naval  Armament  Limita- 
tion Treaty  of  1922,  article  XIX  of  which, 
with  certam  exceptions,  bound  the 
United  States,  the  British  Empire,  and 
Japan  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  the 
Pacific. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  only 
Insular  possessions  in  the  Pacfic  Ocean 
upon  which  fortifications  or  naval  bases 
could  be  established  by  the  United  States 
were  (a)  those  ad.iacent  to  our  coastline, 
Alaska,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
net  including  tla  \:-i\-..,v:  I.-:and>,  and 
(b)   the  Hawa..an   Idanu 


This  meant    iha- 


U:iit*-d 


could  not.  undt'r  ii.^  trti-ty  lib;..:  .t  mns, 
develop  Gnam  a,-  w  fir'ifid  i:a\  u  base. 
Jr.  I>  c-!nl>  r  193-  Japan  L:.ave  notice  of 
its  u:''U'u.n  to  u  ]:r\::'.:r.<-  ;h-  Wa^hi^p- 
ton  N.r,u:  Ar:r:..'-.  r:t  L:n-..ta' ..'n  T^'aty 
i:\  I)  cember  19:; 6  m  consequence  of 
which  the  restru.  t.^'n-  un  the  de\-e':opm'"nt 
and  fortificati'  n  -d  i':i..-:f;e  da  t  -  v.rvr  n-- 
longer  in  fore--  afu..  Dt.endM!  31  1936 
Meanwhile.  J.. p. in  lav,  w.Muirawn  f::n; 
the  League  of  Na'i.n.-  in  1933  :\:--\  ^i--' 
Manchurian  episode  In  Pet;  Jipn 
openly  n^s(^o'nred  i: -■  d'  wrh  {.P:n;a:.\- 
by  entt-:  iiu;  td.''  A;.' le*:!!. .•■,:■;  n  P:.u  '  ..-..d 
In  1937  b.Aian  ;a.:;>'  .'•eaie  ir.ih-aiy  up-  '.a- 
tlons  a:.;.i:ri  -t  China  Adlv  u;.di 
other  T"  ■''"•  t  ■'  i.i  k  d  aiitl;-:  ii.e  .\  - 
f  .. ,,.  i(.  I, ..,      .(     \,.,,.s    i'i'''rinv>nl\     l^Cii  \ '-d, 

that  J.ipan  had  b* «  r,  exp,.iidnu:  and  d-  - 
Volopn^e   na>.e  and  a;:    baM  ^   m   varam^ 


ttv 
;n  ■ 


ph, 


an.d   Mia' 


w..'-  »'\f.'n  dev'-lopuu: 


ba-ve>  in  1'^  ni -.nd.it  -d  is!;\nd^  near  Guam 
In  vlo'at-.'ti  (■'.  the  t'rms  vl  its  mandate 
obHc.V"';:s  In  '!v^  m>-a.n*!!ne,  our  inter- 
o<:'s  m  tlie  I-'ar  h.-\'^-  h 'd  hern  .vutisfan- 
t,  .:\  altered  by  th.'  p,i.>^.ii.'\  ai  1934,  ed 


the    McDufrie-Tydinps    Act.    v-hich    pro- 
\'id''d  early  self-covernnvnt  for  t!:e  Phil- 
ippines   and    i.-unipl(. tr    mdepend-nef    ^n 
1946,   and  it  was  gerit 'rally   a>^u::a.'d    we 
u'l  aid  »:'■•  eu'   of  tla'  I'hd.ppir:' >  t'r";:i:>-.y. 
With  tht,'  rrstnctiori'-  (,;n  d*  Vfleir'na  n* 
of  L)ii.'-.(  s  m  ilif  Pacifie  hfted  a'  th-  md  "f 
1936,   t-he   United   States  Na\a-  b,  i:an   tu 
niakv   ;.dans  for  thi.   imprv,-.'*  mr;-;'   id  the 
fa,ahta's    at    Guan:     and    eitlar    i>lands. 
On    M.>:(di    15,    1937,    th.^    Cb,.f    .d    the 
Bui'^au  o\  Arrunrtaiii'.^  v;ad:-.^'-'a  a  ddter 
tu  tht   Cintf  of  NaVrti  OpeiH';;::-.  ;>rint- 
irit^   out    tha'    Apra    Harb-'r',   Guain.    Was 
\>iy   ur.-a'isfaet...n-y  dor   :■•  'li-    ;o's.  :-„■.. 
ed"    ci^ral    ri->d>    «nd    ^hoa;:^.    and    tio'i.n:- 
noT.dinp  that  s'tp.^  b-'  Piken  to  remove 
t.h' ;:,      Lat' r,    by    Oa,'    N,i.'al    Expan>:nn 
Ai--  of  May  17,  1938,  th.   Sr^  n  noa-  .  f  'he 
.Navy  w.v-  d;r.  it'd  to  apj>'np  a  b^Lod  ^' l 
na-,  al    i  tfic  r\-   *-   ;n\--oo,aPt    anu   repurt 
tipi'n   'la    ns ',  d    f..^:    tto    ;,;.;:p„.ses  of  na- 
taonal  d>  ft  nse,  of  additional  submarines, 
destroyer,  mine,  and  naval  air  bases  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Unit-  d  States,  its  Terri- 
tories and  posses>;i  ::>     This  board,  with 
Rpar  Adm.lral  A,  J    Hepburn  acting  as 

( 'ni:r-:r..in    reported  to  th.e  Secretary  of 

'h--  N:r,  V  •  r.  Df".:rb' r  I.  1938,  3  years 
and  ^^  na^s  bofcru  Pearl  Harbor  was 
at'H'k-d. 

The    recommendations   of   the   board 
were  clear-cut.    They  urged  that  Guam 
be  developed  as  a  major  air  and  sub- 
nariie  ba-p;  the  construction  of  an  ad- 
vanop    fit  ot    base    was    also    advocated. 
Ad»qi::ite  air  and  submarine  protection 
see  ;r»dv  ba.spd  on  Guam"  were  recom- 
monded   by   the  board   as   necessary  to 
make  "the  island   secure   against   any- 
thine:  .-h:"r*  rf  n  major  effort  on  the  part 
ol   anv   oo„Oa:i,t    .  nt  my."     Adequate  air 
ana    .^.bnname    protection    and    appro- 
pr,  o^^    an'aineratt    and    coast    defense 
equ.pro  n'    w  r>     lia     p:  "requisites    laid 
d(jwn  by  'la  Hepburn  board  for  the  pro- 
posed proiim  niiy  prelection  ol  Guam. 
The  lack  of  tht   *  t-~.senidal  items  of  equip- 
ment undotibo  r.'v  p:av.-d  a  par;    m  the 
easy    fall    of    Gaam.     What    \a:jL    they 
miRht  have   possessed    however,  in  the 
light    of    what    ha^    hi;.)pfn>d    t-^    o'lv^r 
highly  foriJi-.d  ar-as  i.^.n  .:-  iii'.  Fiviah 
Maginot  line,  once  thought   to  be  im- 
;.r-er:ab'''    tho  er.  at  and  .strongly  forti- 
h-'U  Pot;rdi  na\ai  b,i-o  „p  Snittapore,  our 
own   bax'   a'    Ca-itc   oi  u\--  rin,ippines, 
and  the  fo:tre>~  of  Cii::>  od.o',  l^  htehly 
sperulao.ve  at   best,     M.ii.v  ;-.  r.-i  n-  wlio 
tiy  tr  kf'p  aboa:--  of  the  ever-oranptng 
taro:'-  .md  \i.->,p-n^  of  war  believe  that 
th-    :>^;  tni„  a' .'Ois  tlun  t  nvisioned  are  be- 
coo.mfc;  i:,.f  li  .n^  and  9:-  \,due,  and  that, 
.o.:i   Pir  d.d'.'r,.o;f   ]u  p.,-",-    th"\'    must 
c;\e   way   to  antiair'or;.  :  t    i::"' ''.'■r\  .<  ■::   and 
to  \vi  d-'^orreteci  land-loi-rd  a.rj'.ant  ^ 

I'  mil  a  he'  r''nn"m!>o 'I'd  '!o.t*  '''::■'■  Htp- 
bw:'-)  boai'dd  red  a'ome-":d:tt  ion  id  !'>■  cem- 
bf!  1  19, iH  proP'i'-'H.i  a  po-K^am  t  Ki'Cat 
n.,.iKmtude; 

A    w.    ',  :    ,,,•    soai   ^uOn;  ,:  .o,-   n  .-.       '  •      • 

It.t'    f- Oie!o!oiir;;.t    r:    li    '\:".'.\    i  ■ ; .:  ;■    v  "  "••    ! 

!i;i  I   ,  ■  oa.ao    c.ipjOor  .'t    v  :! . ::  o.. .  i       {;    a  .(.,*>! 
;  hf    li;.i  U;;    ynl  t    >  .t   .<   tlrta    .1.    !i.i    X  \  •,'■'  ■,■' 

Bu'  \v.  making;  tiifs'--  remtnmon  P.painv 
th'   H'-plnnn  l>>,ird  da.  iii-   docamt  tla 
inirrnatumw!  situatu»n  lluri  rxistmi:  and 
.s'.iied  that  — 

'T'bi-rr  n:i'  !v.nvf>vrr,  ether  ror,"=*tl('rntlnr," 
Ri>d  pc»i«;tv!it!f-«  <  !  H  fur  k.:remi'r  ^a'  atlnir.cr 
wl;i.(h  .1   i>  p(inr,(m   '.o   niM-  nv-v;  am   ;, !   a. 


this   c  oo.p:*:  ai 
tlons  nv-.v  bf  rf-e^,' 

of   thp    t-,>'(tr..1     '1)1  \ 


,4.--l 


"h    tf^f'!-^^    co:.„-  (it 


Impcr' 


O    •;■".(■    iHi.irrt    ieels    uiiixlUa    '. o 


miacif  ihtor;  a,   h*::.^  rej^ort. 
th-     Naod    r- 


l.,:k-  'A  :.>t 
other  tar- 
to  con:;o! 
recomrra  : 


n 'o'. (0 i n E-   '  ■'.'    '  1  rr V  rt^qoiia-Oi 
.o.r:h    an    undin-t.ikir,t:    a>    it 


In  J.i:;aitr>'    ia.i9  a  b;.,  '*  a.,^   n,o  i 'Ot.iv ■<  i,i 
In  Coni:r'->  '  i  ,o,o;ioriz,e  t.it-  e.'mo  rai  o.un 
of  certain  faiolitirs  at  Guano     Th.,>  w,iS 
The  Vm'-.cn  bdl    and  rs  ibc  bol  e..mmoroy 
but  f  !':"o;',fOU'^dy  vd.''r:"f'd  U-'  a:-  '1  e  b:d  "o 
forth V  Guam      Tl.v  bid  did  ni't  v^r:-]  pre- 
tend  :<'•  fi^dw  ■]  .    rt  oonunt'Mda' no,.-   uf 
the  H''pbu'-'i  B'^ai'o    a^  o^  pjaiidv  r<,irit.  r.t 
from  the  fa>.'f   'hat   the  crot.   ol   nooad.a- 
tions   ol    tfu'   t\'p<'   rt  1,'omno  nri*  d   by   ih.e 
board  wa^  over  SL'OO  000  000    w  ",*  :  t  ,,s  the 
estimated  cost  o'  b'l*  imip-m''  in-m  ^  pi.^- 
posed  by  the  Vmo  :;    tod   was  Ic-i   :l:an 
$5  0DOOvO     Td>'  bdl  e.itne  to  the  House 
won  bi'O.  n...t  ir.oy  .lU,:  md'oaritv  ;rpt"',rts 
anri  u,i>  not  tt  p..vny  na  .i,>;.;:t',    Al;  'oat  it 
proposed  was.  first,  to  ;   ,    i  ■■.  lo'  :-.k\\:::er 
at  Apra  Ha^bm  vi*   a  vo-^i   rj..'t   'i-  f>:eeed 
$2,200  000    o  I  ^■m.o  t*' d:t  di:t  ha  h,.-tr  bi.r  o^i 
remove  coral  heads  and  t>   p!i  0:0.   a  v;;;;) 
channel  at  a  cost  not  to  txcted  $1,900,000, 
and  third,  to  build  a  power  plant,  ramps, 
parkmp    ;  1  ■       00  ,iccessories  at  a  cost 
not  to  exo  en  Sl'OO.OOO 

In  the  hfa'ant?'-.  on  tla-  bdl  na\al  odTi- 
cers  'A'-  :■'"  d:rf-"'  m  a>sfuainc  a:  :■■  i'-  pro- 
visions wi'b,  :i-'-i)'Ti  lo  Guam,  w-rr  not 
those  recnnnnmdfd  bv  t  o.e  li- ;  0  .rn 
Board  and  'h.o  o  :-.'d      ■  h:;  ■  :.*o,'.t-. 

tions.  The  t:oa.i-  at;'.  -  n'd  d  'i— ■"  >y-- 
pended  in  improving  the  harbor — that. 
and    i'-*!ooe    noo''" 

To'  N..»\\'  D'tiartnaiP  c.::  lod  recom- 
mend the  fortification  of  Guam 

Tlierr  -vva-:  no  request  fiuin  tht  Pi  evi- 
dent tlo  c;  a.mander  in  Chief,  to  fortify 
Gaam 

Ida-  (roo:in,,m  of  tbit  Naval  AfTairs 
Ca  num;-  ■  -'1  da  IP-use,  Hon.  Carl  Vin- 
son, leaumL;   !,.i\.ii  tx;:a-it   of  the  H   u e, 

did  no'  yi  oaimrn- na  t;a:'  lortifita^o.  a  ol 
Gu.m:  H-  .^a  0  in  ';-;(;  course  of  tfa,  de- 
bate on  the  bill  in  F  :;:  a   :  >  !  939  , 

Opposition  to  tho  a  otj-  bttu  based  on 
the  assumption  th'  o  ■  a  is  to  be  Icrtified 
and  made  Into  a  strongly  defended  naval  base 
for  airplanes  and  submarines 

In  view  of  this  opposition,  the  committef 
has  gone  into  this  matter  at  great  lengUi 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  Inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Navy  Department  tf 
fortify  Guam  or  to  do  anything  further  thar 
what  IS  included  In  this  bill. 

Th.e  proposal  at;  T  have  stated,  was 
r:y  :<.  Iv  to  md  '  o  tr..  hahioa  .oid  it.s 
h.ailiti'-^  Ml  tlaP  b(,..ia;>  oiu.a  na\"  '.luer 

a  I  a-  -.■•..  ti'  O:  a    :  a: !.)( . :.    i  I   A  a-  ..a 

Aamoa,  Hai.a.)u:  n  n.m<-'  ,:  ,r.  '* '.a.  .i.y 

before  tia  H  ai-t  Ndo.  a,  Alhi.o-  Ciinmit- 
t« ''  m   1939  :-,ii:d  : 


NV      M\vs     \\' 


a 


i    V    a    t  »'*i  '  a. 
(  ]>,  aaa:  .i'      aa.o-      .a     Ua-oa     w  o  .,i,  'a;,      f    -  . :  i.: 
!la"o.    a'  a-'iO.,   i    la  !'a  m  ; 

.'\..  or:  !  .>:    Ht  Ma  i;  n     No. 

M        N'  *  .\.>      i".     >A  ■     .1.. ,    Or    .uri     a 

A',aa,  o,,   hi    I'SN     It    ^.    .,   .lO    >    Ulf  lO  hc'd 
.[     a.. .a;    '.:    -o    atly 

.M-    M^^^    1^      •  rtfht  or  not  it  all. 

.'\    a,,Oi     111  !•! a  r.  N     ,\bsolUtely. 

Mr    KU^^    T'  :v   '    :     dOe«  not  pr^pO"    »e    t 

vfaa    b'  aeal    la  naana  ia,iOd7 
Aaa..oa    }o  o  •  ■  a     No. 


A2(;.')i 


\PPK\I)IX   TO  THK  CoXGKP 


.1? 


\ 


\ 


Admiral  I>-ahy.  our  preser.l  A;:.;..i  - 
sador  to  France,  and  who  then  u  ^  Cnief 
of  Naval  Operations,  the  h:tfh-  r  ;  <  t  in 
our  Navy,  sa:d  before  th»  H  j  •  Nival 
Aflairs  Committee  in  1939: 

Admiral  Leaht.  This  bill  doe? 
the  dt  velcptneiit  cf  an  airplane  . 
base  m  Guam      •     •      *     There  vj 
time  a  plan  to  fcrtify  the  Island  of 
make   it  a  stronj?  defense  base. 

Mr  Maas.  The  Navy  has  nothing 

the  fact  that  that  could  not  be  cirrled  out. 

"^hat  was  national  policy  as  a  result  ol   the 

1923    Arms    Limitation    Conferenc* 

Admiral  Leaht  The  failure  to 
thi.f  plan  to  fortify  Guam  resulteli  frcm  an 
•gieement  by  the  United  States  nc :  to  fortify 
Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 

And  later.  Admiral  Leat.;. 

1  made  a  rough  estimate    •     * 
WO.OCO.OOO   it    would    fce   possible 
the  Inland  of  Guam  with  a  sufflcieii 
irarlne,  and  antiaircraft  defense 
d'.fBcult    to    take    by    a    pnissible    dnemy 


'  pcse 
.ane 
as  at  one 
juam  and 

to  do  with 


iified: 

that  with 
to  provide 
t  air,  sub- 
Ai  make  it 


In 
order  to  make  a  really  safe  base  [that  could 
hold    out    for    an    indefinite    pericd    a    much 

required 
3uld  be  re- 


larsjer  amount  than  that  would  be 
Senator  Johnson.  How  much  w 
quired  "^ 

Admiral  Leaht    Again,  as  a  rougli  estimate 
something    in     the    ne.ghbcrhc.d    of    $200.- 
000.000      Such   a   proposition    is     lot    In    the 
mind  of  the  Navy  Department  at    he  present 
time      The  only  Improvements  coptemplated 


^J 


are  $5,000,000  for  harbor  Improvement 


S'natcr     Walsh,     r'     Mv 
chairman  of  the  Nava.  .\:!  i. 


::chusetts. 
Commit- 


tee of  the  S'^nate.  said  on  the  f  oor  of  the 
Senate  on  February  13.  1942.  that— 

No  direct  reqviest  for  fortificatu  n  of  Guam 
was  ever  put  before  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House. 

These  were  the  facts  before  Congress 
when,  on  February  23.  1939.  it  :on5idered 
the  motion  of  Congressma-  ?' tphin. 
Democratic  member  of  the  N  ^'.  .\tTairs 
Committee,  to  strike  out  of  ttie  Vinson 
b  :  -h-  i-m  authorizing  not  ncre  than 
$3  O'^O  000  for  the  improvemeni  of  harbor 
facilities  ar  (;■.  i:",  Ti.-  .-";• :::.:.  :r  ';  n 
earned  by  a  vutf  c  f  J05  ■;  1'  8  M  ti-:>  of 
the  leading  Denv  ;:  in  :  :.>  House 
voted,  as  I  did.  fr:  :;>'  S  .p:  li  motion. 
Ar-.ong  them  wer- 

Congressman  C  \nn  n  r  M.  >ouri. 
chairman  of  the  House  .A;;;  pnations 
Committee. 

Congre.'ssman  Crosser.  of  Op'O.  one  of 
the  leading  friends  of  railfcad  labor 
brotherhoods  ir.  'h'^  H'^n.-^ 

Congressma:.  f-viMtK      :  >■-       ii  Caro- 
lina, chairman  of  ihf  Agncuiijurai  Com 
mittee  of  the  Homv^ 

Congressman  Jf:  '  ?  n^  n  ne  of  the 
outstanri;ne  iiiends  of  Pre^ic^:.'  Roose- 
velt. 


Congres.^rr. ..-.   Ii;    ma<.^    N! 

South  Car  '.:.a  ':.■  "  .ii,.:::-,. 
Justice.  Coniau .'■€■'  .-.n.:  L.ib  : 
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it  to  be  my  duty  to  discuss  the  most  com- 
mon of  them. 

First.  Critics  designate  the  Sutphln 
motion  as  one  to  prevent  the  fortification 
c  ■■  n\  im. 

T:  .statements  of  Admirals  Hepburn 
and  Leahy,  who  appeared  before  the 
Naval  Aflairs  Committee,  refute  this 
characterization.  These  gentlemen  cer- 
tainly knew  what  the  Navy  wanted  Con- 
gress to  do.  Likewise  the  chairmen  of 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  asserted  that  the  funds 
authorized  by  the  Guam  item  were  not 
intended  for  fortification.  It  was  also 
clearly  brought  out  that  to  fortify  Guam 
as  recommended  by  the  Hepburn  board 
would  cost  in  excess  of  $200,000,000.  and 
that  it  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of 
this  country  to  undertake  the  job  of  forti- 
fying Guam  unless  it  was  done  right.  I 
would  gladly  have  voted  to  do  that. 

Second.  It  has  been  blandly  stated 
that  the  President  recommended  the  for- 
tification of  Guam. 

That  statement  is  absolutely  untrue. 
Congre£sman  Rich.ards.  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina,  said  on  February  23,  1939 
(p.  1836,  vol.  84,  Congressional  Record)  : 
It  has  been  implied  by  some  that  possibly 
President  Roosevelt,  the  great  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  Is  in  favor  of  this  provi- 
sion. If  so.  we  have  no  word  to  that  effect. 
You  will  remember  that  on  March  2,  1934. 
the  Prfsident.  In  delivering  the  only  message  I 
he  has  sent  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
fortification  In  the  Far  East,  stated  "that  it 
Is  our  aim  \nd  purpose  to  withdraw  from  any 
fortifications  and  not  to  propose  any  new 
fortifications  In  the  Philippine  Islands." 

Congressman  Richards  then  added: 

I  would  ask  my  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
House.  If  that  be  true,  how  can  the  President, 
or  how  can  anyone,  consistently  say  that  we 
should  fortify  Guam,  because  without  fortifi- 
cations In  the  Philippine  Islands  the  defense 
of  Guam  would  be  absolutely  Impossible. 

The  only  statement  of  the  President  in 
this  connection,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  is 
one  made  in  his  radio  address  on  the 
night  of  February  22,  1942,  about  2'2 
months  after  the  fall  of  Guam,  which  is 
as  follows: 

These  Islands,  hundreds  of  them,  appear 
only  as  small  dots  or>  most  maps  But  they 
cover  a  large  strategic  area.  Guam  lies  In  the 
middle  of  them — a  lone  outpost  which  we 
never  fortified. 

Under  tha  Washington  TJ-eaty  of  1921  we 
had  solemnly  agreed  net  to  add  to  the  forti- 
fication of  the  Philippine  Islands  We  had 
no  safe  naval  base  there,  so  we  cculd  not  use 
the  Islands  for  extensive  naval  operations. 

Immediately  after  this  war  started  the 
Japanese  forces  moved  down  on  either  side 
cf  the  Philippines  to  numerous  points  south 
of  them — thereby  completely  encircliiig  the 
island-  U<-m  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

Ir.:  President  fully  realized  Guam's 
remote  location — a  lonely  outpost  5,000 
•::iles  from  our  shores,  in  the  middle  of 
J  ipanese-held  islands,  some  of  which, 
apparently,  had  been  strongly  fortified  in 
violation  of  treaty  obligations. 

Hon.  Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State. 
ar.rt  the  one  person  on  whom  the  coun- 
•:v  ht-  heavily  leaned  to  work  out  our 
i:;>  ;:.  lional  problems,  never  made  any 
St  a''  ::i  nt  to  Congress  about  Guam. 

1 ::  ;  i  .Another  current  statement 
v.h.ai  ^  ui.irue  is  that  those  who  voted 
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against  the  proposal  to  Improve  the  har- 
bor at  Guam  were  fearful  that  we  rr.ight 
offend  Japan. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  never 
felt  it  necessary  that  the  Uriited  States 
ask  the  consent  of  any  foreign  nation 
about  the  development  of  one  of  our  own 
possessions,  and  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues have  felt  likewise.  I  have  always 
been  convinced  that  Japan  and  the  Japa- 
nese people  coveted  complete  control  of 
the  entire  Pacific,  and  that  the  y  were  will- 
ing to  go  to  any  lengths,  it  matters  not 
how  infamous  and  treacherou.5,  to  accom- 
plish their  reprehensible  ends. 

When  I  voted  for  the  Sutphin  motion 
I  voted  for  what  I  considere-l  to  ba  the 
best  interests  of  my  country.  And  I 
voted  not  against  the  fortification  of 
Guam  but  against  harbor  improvements 
which  would  enable  Japan  more  easily  to 
take  Guam — and  that  is  exactly  what 
happened,  for  all  of  the  mom.'y  that  was 
proposed,  and  even  more,  was  actually 
expended  in  improving  the  harbor  there 
before  December  7.  1941.  I  opposed  the 
idea  of  spending  the  money  of  the  people 
of  this  country  merely  to  deei)en  and  im- 
prove a  harbor  upon  an  unfortified 
island.  5,000  miles  from  our  shores,  sur- 
rounded by  the  fortified  islands  of  an 
unfriendly  nation — improvenents  which 
instead  of  tending  to  protect  our  terri- 
tory appeared  likely  to  tend  to  and  did 
in  fact  enable  Japan  more  easily  to  seize 
this  lonely  outpost. 

During  my  long  service  in  ihe  House  of 
Representatives  I  have  frequently  dis- 
cussed both  the  Philippines  and  Guam 
with  forward-thinking  military  and 
naval  officers.  As  chairman  md  member 
of  the  Military  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  military  situation  as  it  affects  the 
Philippines  and  Guam,  and  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  nom;  of  the  best 
informed  officers  of  our  Army  or  Navy 
have  ever  believed  that  Guam  could  be 
held  against  a  nearby,  pow«  rful  enemy. 
In  the  light  of  events  that  have  tran- 
.«^pired  during  the  last  2  years,  it  is  now 
generally  believed  that  even  had  we  in- 
stalled intensive  land  fortifications  and 
extensive  garrisons,  Guam  would  still 
have  fallen.  It  is  a  certainty  that  the 
harbor  improvements  proposed  in  the 
Vinson  bill,  and  later  actuary  made,  did 
nothing  to  add  to  its  strength,  and  that 
no  Member  of  Congress  ever  has  voted 
against  its  fortification. 
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P.M.  and  the  Field  Estate 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOHN  E.  RAN'KIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESIINTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7.  1942 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  mountain  has  labored  and 
brought  forth  a  mouse.  T:ie  heralded 
statement  of  Ralph  Ingerso  1  ^hich  we 
were  told  over  the  radio,  ■v.^^.d  shock 


APPF.XDIX  TO  THE  Cf  *\rr:F>>lnXA  L  RKCOnD 
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the  Nation  is  published  in  full  this  morn- 
ing in  PM,  the  uptown  edition  of  the 
Communist  Daily  Worker. 

It  certainly  is  shocking  to  read.  It 
sounds  like  tl>  wlining  confession  of  a 
draft  dodger  v,uo  is  venting  his  spleen 
on  the  draft  board  for  having  refused  to 
exempt  him  on  the  flimsy  pretext  that  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  stay  at  home  and 
publish  PM — that  subversive  New  York 
tabloid  that  is  trying  to  pollute  the  blood 
stream  of  America,  by  compelling  the 
Red  Cross,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  to 
pump  Negro  blood  and  Japanese  blood 
into  the  veins  of  our  wounded  white  sol- 
diers in  this  war. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  estate  of 
Marshall  Field  2d.  whose  money  is  be- 
ing wasted  in  financing  TM  I  have  in- 
vestigated the  will  of  Marsiiali  Field  1st, 
and  I  find  that  Marshall  Field  3d  wiU 
soon  come  into  possession  of  an  enor- 
mous estate,  estimated  as  high  as  $200.- 
000.000.  At  present  we  have  no  inheri- 
tance-tax law  that  will  reach  it;  but  I 
am  urging  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  insert  a  provision  in  the  present 
tax  bill  that  will  reach  it.  If  that  is  done 
the  Government  will  not  only  realize 
probably  $150,000,000  or  more  out  of  the 
Field  estate,  but  it  will  be  able  to  reach 
other  large  fortunes  that  are  now  be- 
ing pyramided  and  passed  on  to  people 
who  never  earn  a  cent  of  it. 

In  speaking  of  himself  and  PM.  Inger- 
soll  says.  "We  have  spread  the  alarm  as 
best  we  know  how."  They  certainly  have. 
In  their  propaganda  to  pump  Negro  blood 
and  Japanese  blood  into  the  veins  of  our 
white  boys  who  are  injured  in  this  war. 
and  into  the  helpless  men.  women,  and 
children  who  are  injured  in  air  raids, 
they  have  spread  the  alarm  to  practically 
every  white  home  in  America. 

Regardless  of  the  quack  doctors  with 
whose  testimony  they  have  attempted  to 
bolster  their  loathsome  contentions,  un- 
biased physicians  will  tell  you  that  no 
one  can  foretell  what  might  be  the  direful 
consequences  of  pumping  the  blood  of 
another  race  into  the  veins  of  your  young 
son  or  into  the  veins  of  your  child. 

He  refers  to  me  as  a  "Negro  baiter" 
because  I  have  protested  against  the  at- 
tempts of  these  scavengers  to  have  this 
Negro  blood  and  Japanese  blood  injected 
into  the  white  people  of  this  country,  and 
because  I  have  protested  from  the  be- 
ginning against  forcing  Negroes  and 
whites  into  the  same  hotels,  dining 
rooms,  cafes,  picture  shows,  and  other 
places  of  amusements,  and  because  I 
have  contended  continuously,  and  per- 
sistently for  segregation  of  the  two  races 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  country. 

In  doing  so  I  have  provrd  myself  to  be 
one  of  the  best  friends  ilu  Ni  groes  ever 
had.  because  my  attitude  is  the  only  one 
that  will  insure  peace  between  the  two 
races,  while  Mr.  Ingersoli  and  PM  have 
proved  to  be  among  the  worst  enemies 
the  Negroes  of  this  country  ever  had. 

They  are  not  only  stirring  up  trouble 
for  the  white  people  of  the  South  but 
they  are  stirring  up  trouble  for  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  and  piling  up  bitterness 
for  the  Negroes  of  this  country  who  must 
dpprnd  for  their  happiness  and  prosper- 
ity   upon    their    congenial    relationship 


with  the  white  people  among  whom  they 
live. 

Ingersoli  confesses  the  spending  of 
$20,000  a  week  on  PM — money  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  pay  the  income  taxes 
of  Marshall  Field  3d.  if  PM  were  to  go  out 
of  business.  As  it  is,  it  Is  charged  off  as 
a  loss. 

Ingersoli  refers  to  his  proposed  enlist- 
ment as  taking  refuge  in  a  uniform. 
That  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heaid 
of  the  uniform  of  this  CDuntry  being  re- 
ferred to  as  a  refuge. 

IngcrsoH's  criticism  of  the  draft  board 
for  ordering  his  induction  into  the  service 
is  a  complete  exoneration  of  that  board. 
No  decent,  self-respecting,  patriotic 
draft  board  could  have  done  otherwise 
than  to  have  ordered  his  induction  into 
the  service,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect  to  continue 
this  fight,  not  only  to  protect  our  injured 
soldiers  and  our  injured  children  from 
being  polluted  by  having  blood  of  other 
races  injected  into  their  suffering  bodies, 
but  I  expect  to  continue  the  fight  to 
place  the  burden  of  taxation  where  it  be- 
longs, and  to  reach  those  gigantic  for- 
tunes that  are  escaping  taxation  while 
everyone  else  is  burdened  to  death  and 
will  likely  be  burdened  more. 

Ingersoli  complains  that  public  opinion 
has  been  aroused  against  PM  That  is 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  signs  that 
I  have  observed.  It  shows  that  the  pa- 
triotic, red-blooded  American  men  and 
women  are  determined  to  see  that  while 
our  boys  are  fighting  Hitler.  Mussolini, 
Japan,  and  other  enemies  from  without, 
these  subversive  elements  do  not  create 
dissension  and  disunity  from  within. 


submit  It.  hoping  you  will  read  it  and  be 
on  guard,  to  help  cure  the  deficit  In  the 
right  way 

Cordially   yours. 

C.  C.  Caswell. 
Business  Manager. 
Clarinda  Herald-Tribtine. 


The    PosLal   Deticit   and    t.He    New.>papt;rs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    lOW.i, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'RESENTATIVES 
Tuesday  July  7.  1942 

Mr.  JENSEN.  M:.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  and 
editorial: 

Clarinda  Publishing  Co.. 
CloTinda,  laiva,  July  4,  1942. 
Hon.  Ben  F.  Jen.sen, 

House   Chamber,    Was^'iington. 

Deak  Mr.  Jensen  :  The  tremendous  amount 
of  wasted  material  sent  to  newspapers  from 
various  Washington  and  other  Government 
bureaus  on  franked  privllt'ge  is  a  burden  to 
editors  and  to  the  Postal  Department  As 
a  source  of  the  postal  deficit  this  growing 
nuisance  is  well  known  to  all  publishers 
We  do  want  to  make  use  of  a  rea.';onable 
amount  of  stuff  that  might  have  real  value 
to  the  Government  in  contacting  its  public, 
but  nine-tenths  or  more  simply  goes  to  the 
paper  baler  and  right  back  to  the  Ctovern- 
ment  to  make  more  pap>er.  It  may  help 
replace  coal  next  winter  but  a  rather  ex- 
pensive idea. 

The  point  Is,  the  enclos-ed  editorial  is  not 
only  pertinent  but  hits  the  facts  in  the 
eye.     Fearing  you  may  not  have  aeea  It,  I 


Acain  That  Postal   Deftctt  km  thb 

Newspapers 

(An    editorial    from    the    Prlmghar     (Iowa) 

O'Brien  County  Bell) 

The  Poet  Oflace  Department  has  reported 
to  the  Congress  that  there  will  be  a  deficit 
of  no  small  proportions  in  that  dejjartinent 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  This  lnfo;-ma- 
tion  has  set  certain  Congressmen  to  grinding 
out  a  lot  of  verbiage  about  increasing  the 
postage  rate  on  newspapers  and  possibly  oa 
letters  and  other  first-class  matter 

This  writer  and  a  lot  more  of  us  "little 
people"  would  like  to  ask  these  gentlemen 
just  what  has  Increased  the  deficit  so  ma- 
terially at  this  time?  Whatever  caused  the 
increase  should  be  taxed  to  make  up  the 
deficit. 

There  has  absolutely  been  no  material  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  pounds  of  news- 
papers mailed  out  during  the  fiscal  year  now 
closing  as  compared  with  previous  j'earj.  If 
anything  there  has  been  a  cutting  dow:!  on 
newspaper  poundage.  The  average  perloc:lcal, 
daily  and  monthly  as  well  as  weekly,  is  print- 
ing a  less  number  of  pages  now  than  it  did 
in  recent  years. 

Practically  every  newspaper  that  previously 
caiTied  past-due  subscriptions  on  its  list  has 
now  adopted  the  policy  of  stopping  the  paper 
when  the  subscription  has  expired.  There- 
fore, average  subscription  totals  are  leas  now 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

TONS    HAULED    FRXX 

If  these  Congressmen  were  to  drop  Into  the 
average  weekly  newspaper  office,  they  would 
soon  learn  what  is  realiy  causing  the  deficit. 
Probably  80  percent  of  the  letters  and  50 
percent  of  the  parcels  reaching  the  Bell  office 
come  as  "franked"  mall — that  is.  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  paid  a  cent  for  delivering  thoae 
pieces. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  right  now 
sending  out  heavy  pieces  of  publicity  matter 
in  plate  form.  Some  o:  it  is  good  but  some 
of  it  is  not  so  good — perhaps  decidedly  rotten 
would  be  a  belter  expression. 

II  'he  same  matter  were  sent  out  in  circular 
form,  probably  an  ource  or  two  would  be 
all  the  weight  needed  to  carry  the  messages 
to  the  publisher.  But  by  sending  it  in  plat« 
form  from  1  to  5  pounds  of  weight  are  needed. 

Multiply  the  thousands  of  newspapers  In 
the  country  by  the  number  of  pounds  sent 
out  each  week  and  you  will  have  tons  and  tons 
of  this  matter  loading  down  the  mails.  The 
Government  hauls  this  metal,  some  ol  It 
marked  "First  class,"  free  ol  charge. 

MATERLAL    NOT    USED 

A  check-up  ol  the  newspapers  coming  to 
the  Bell's  exchange  table  reveals  that  barely 
15  percent  are  using  even  a  part  of  this  plate. 
For  each  pound  of  the  plates  used  probably 
50  to  75  pounds,  deposited  In  the  malls  to  help 
swell  the  deficit,  are  net  used. 

Congressmen,  who  know  little  or  noiJilng 
about  the  problems  of  the  small  newspaper 
publisher  and  who  have  passed  the  acts  per- 
mitting the  several  governmental  depart- 
ments to  flood  the  mail  with  this  franked 
matter,  now  propose  to  make  the  newspapers 
and  the  businessmen  and  the  farmers  and 
the  mothers  and  lathers  who  write  their  sons 
in  the  Army,  pay  the  deficit  by  Increasing 
postage  rates. 

COtnj)    SHOW    PROFIT 

The  rate  the  newspapers  are  now  piiying 
as  second-class  postage  is  ample  to  show  a 
profit  if  they  were  not  exp>ected  by  thotight- 
less  Congressmen  to  carry  the  load  ol  franked 
mail. 


A2h:)H 
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This  writer  knows  whereof  he  -peaks  In 
making  the  above  statement.  Ba(  k  in  the 
I020's  he  waa  the  dirccor  of  clrcul  ktlon  of  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  The  Con  cress  had 
raiaed  the  rale  from  1  cent  a  p<juncl  to  zone 
raua  ranging  from  1",  crn^!*  a  pcu  id  on  up 
Large  ne  JF'papers.  like  the  St  Pai  1  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch,  the  Ch.cago  Tribune,  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  and  ethers  that  had  large 
circulations  in  distant  zones  could]  ill  afford 
to  stand  the  increase 

cuutrrD  AS  baggage 

The    International    Circulation 
Association  appointed  a  committee 


Managers' 

_  10  talk  the 

matter   over 'with    a    t;rn:!Tr    rrmr-I'^fH'    ap 
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pointed  by  the  bagga^v:  i  "-  ' 
and  means  could  not  oe  .>■:. 
the  drastic  increase  in  po?'' 
from  50  to  500  percent 

This  writer  wa«  named  as  a  member  cf 
that  committee  The  result  was  that  the 
newspapers  and  the  baggage  comjianies  en 
tered  into  an  arrangement  whereby  the  latter 
carried  as  baggage  bundles  of  paper  sent  to 
newsboys  and  news  dealers  at  1  cent  per 
p  .und  So  far  as  I  knnw  the  bag  5age  com- 
panies are  still  rendering  this  »  rvice  and 
are  making  money  at  It 

Bread  trucks  all  over  the  country  are  carry- 
ing  newspapers   In    the   same   way 

BLtTXIIONINC    NEWSPAPERS 

M»trop>olltan  newspapers  soon  f  ;und  they 
ccu.'d  own  their  own  trucks  and  n  ake  many 
deliveries  at  less  than  a  cent  a  pound 


The   old  postage  rate   of    1    ceni 
means  $20  a  ton      A  5-tcn  Irad  s 
Chicago  can  drcp  bundles  for  if  ' 


newsdealers  all  along  a  given  roui  e  between 
that  city  and  the  Mississippi  River  m  3  hours- 
time  Five  tons  a  day  means  tlCO  i  day.  $700 
and  mere  a  week,  depending  en  the  size  cf  the 
Sunday  paper;  and  »36  500  a  year  Ask  any 
trucker  In  O  Brien  County  if  he  wc.uld  not 
like  to  have  as  good  a  contract  as  that  The 
present  rate  means  an  average  ot  probably 
twice  that  amount. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  we  havi  Congress- 
men who  begin  to  bludgeon  the  lewspapers 
the  moment  anyone  mentions  :he  pxistal 
deficit— caused  largely  by  ih"  franking  privi- 
lege inflicted  on  the  Post  Office  Iicpartment 
by    the  Congress 

If  the  leglslatr-e  rxr--:-.;vr  aAd  Judicial 
divisions  of  cur  c;    .f-r:.:  Aould  pay  the 

P  •  (  :".  -  U'l-.irtuifiu  the  .sam€  rates  the 
!.•  A -pap.r-  :  :iie  country  do,  tliere  would 
not  be  a  deficit  On  the  contrarr.  the  Post 
OfSce  Department  wouM  have  a  rTap.ficent 
ru;n  of  money  to  turn  into  the  F'  jr..  Treas- 
ury each  year.  i 


uv.  (■' >X(ri:KS^in 


a  pound 

•  from 
-  and 


Heroic  and  Historic  Ma 


EXTEN?f^  OF   REM.Af?KS 

r 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 


IN    THF    HOL'^.E   L't'   HF.I'P.ESEN 
M')ndaii   Jul-j  ')'    1942 


ta 


wooing  the  nymph  Calypso  on  the  island 
oi  Gozo. 

Ten  thousand  small  farms  dot  the  is- 
land. It  is  of  rock  but  verdant.  Geolo- 
gists say  that  aces  ago  Europe  and  Africa 
were  connected  across  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  that  enduring  Malta  has  with- 
stood the  erosion  of  time  in  that  bridge 
between  the  continents. 

The  people  of  Malta  were  Phoenicians 
when  the  alphabet  originators  had  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Malta  saw  Car- 
thage rise,  flourish,  and  fall,  and  the 
Roman  Empire  come  and  go.  A  Semitic 
P'^ople.  they  gave  their  heart  to  the 
Christian  gospel  and  their  religion  re- 
mains completely  interwoven  with  their 
lues. 

LaValette.  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
or  also  called  the  Knights  of  Malta,  came 
there.  For  250  years  chivalry  ruled  in 
Malta.  The  Maltese  cross  is  a  symbol  of 
valcur  and  faith  and  knightly  conduct. 
Valetta.  the  queen  city  of  the  island  with 
the  grand  harbor  at  Vittoriosa.  makes 
perpetual  the  memory  of  the  Crusades. 
Suleiman,  the  Turk,  laid  seige  to  the 
island  in  1565.  For  5  months  Valette 
resisted  and  succeeded  in  sending  back 
defeated  the  would-be  destroyer  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

Five  thousand  air  raids  in  Malta,  we 
read.  The  Maltese  still  unvanquished. 
Theirs  is  the  spiritual  valor  rising  above 
material  considerations  that  makes  men 
hold  out  till  the  last  spark  of  life  has 
expired.  That  is  the  fine  spirit  tempered 
by  time  like  gold  tried  in  the  furnace. 

Thermopylae,  Sevastopol,  Malta — 
names  to  conjure  with  in  brave  mem- 
ories of  the  past,  have  risen  hke  ghosts 
from  the  pages  of  history  to  loom  as  pres- 
ent battlegrounds.    Malta  remains. 

May  the  faith  and  courage  and  spirit 
and  native  genius  and  love  of  beauty  of 
its  people  ever  remain  and  live  and  grow 
throughout  the  world  wherever  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Malta  find  their  homes, 
as  well  as  in  that  beautiful  island  set  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 


Tr.bulations  ot  a  Farrrer 


-MTVL:- 


Mr-      OBRIEN      oi      M,.,;;i:.iP.      Mr. 

Bpeak'T,  M.i.M  :~  A  ;■■.'■■'.■  L^;.j:id  cf  tiie 
Mediterrancin.  I'.o  270,000  irJ;;ab;!.ir.'.,~. 
of  one  of  the  olde.-'  la.--,-  or.  |ar*h..  .i:- 
deeply  religious,  intt  r.M  iy  sp::.|<  d  lov-  is 
of  social  liff^  !:i^<r.'a..'y.  and  rjiir.ani-t:". 

St,  Paul  '*\  ,l..^  :-:.:p.v:-0','k''d  ti^i  r.-  on  hi<; 
w  iv  '0  R  ^rr.e  ar.iA  wrote  of  the  T.'i.-p.'a;:: y 
of  :h'-'  :>;andV  p.-'^pU-  St.  Paul's  Sh;p- 
;!,■:■•  I- tc  D..y  ;.v  stKl  the  croar  re:  g.oiLs  and 
c;  .c  hol.d.'.y  Ci'-'To  had  ca.:"d  Malta 
th-^  "land  of  h'-n-v  and  ro>o.<  "  U.y>ses 
Oi   the  Homeric   e;a   had  ita;.K"l   n-aiby 


i  XII-NSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF    K.\NSAS 

:\  r::E  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday.  July  7.  1942 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 

cludine  \n  •  '/orial  taken  from  the 
Kansa.-  K  .•:.  of  the  SaJma  Journal 
under  date  of  July  4  Tais  column  is 
compiled  weekly  by  Mr.  Rjy  Bailey,  the 
editor  of  the  Salina  (Kans.)  Journal,  in 
•vhich  he  gives  a  cross  section  of  the  edi- 
torial opinion  of  the  State.  The  follow- 
ing editorial  is  from  a  recent  edition  of 
'he  Rt;>h  County  News: 

H-e  ::.  the  good  old  tJnlted  States  of 
Ar:>r  I  ao  still  have  our  heads — Including 
:;;e  <- !.  ■  but  it  is  not  at  all  clear  whether 
cr  :.  t  •'.►>  still  have  our  freedom.  The  fol- 
low;:.,: ( i  pping  from  the  Rush  County  News 
suggtstjs  "regtilation  mortis"  has  begun  to 
set  In: 


l.FCORD 

"The  following  as  a  fable  vhich  did  not 
originate  with  Aesop. 

"There  was  once  a  farmer  who  *lrove  20 
miles  to  the  county  seat  in  his  pick-up.  He 
drove  faster  than  is  recommend  ?d  by  the 
Government  because  he  had  so  muc  h  business 
that  required  his  attention.  He  had  to  regis- 
ter for  the  Army,  fill  out  an  occupational 
questionnaire,  sign  up  for  crop  insurance, 
get  a  card  permitting  him  to  sell  his  wheat. 
He  had  to  go  to  the  courthouse  to  put  In 
his  application  for  a  tire,  to  the  eounty  su- 
perintendent's cfflce  for  school  records  to  get 
his  eldest  child  a  birth  certiflcite.  to  the 
county  clerk's  to  get  a  book  for  tax-exempt 
tractor  gas. 

"Thinking  of  all  these  things  confused  the 
farmer  so  much  that  half  way  to  town  he  re- 
membered he  had  to  have  his  war-ration 
books  to  get  canning-sugar  permits  for  his 
wife,  so  he  went  home  to  get  th3m.  When 
he  at  last  arrived  at  the  courthouse  he  found 
the  doors  locked  and  everybody  out  to  lunch 
since  they  were  operating  on  wartime  to  save 
electricity.  While  the  farmer  was  sitting  in 
his  pick-up  watting  for  the  offices  to  open,  the 
State  highway  patrolman  came  along  and 
asked  to  see  his  motor-vehicle -tax  stamp 
and  his  driver's  license.  Then  the  chief  of 
police  dropped  by  and  a.sked  him  to  move 
his  pick-up  since  he  was  located  in  a  15- 
min'Jte  parking  spot. 

"So  the  farmer  went  to  the  dri.g  store  and 
bought  a  box  of  aspirin  and  wen;  home  and 
went  to  bed.  And  if  the  Ftdera;  Bureau  of 
Investigation  hasn't  foiuid  him  h<  is  proloably 
there  yet." 


LaconlroUed  laflatiou 


REMARKS 

OP 

H'^'N  STEPHEN  M.YCUNG 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>  TATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7.  194:1 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  economy 
in  government,  like  economy  <  verywhere 
else,  means  going  without  things  ycu 
would  hke  to  have  but  do  not  absolutely 
need. 

I  have  consistently  voted  to  curtail 
nondeiense  expenditures  and  have  been 
vigilant  to  prevent  waste  in  <  onnection 
with  defense  expenditures  anj  our  war 
effort. 

With  all  the  emphasis  I  can  muster  I 
assert  it  is  false  economy  to  deny  to 
Leon  Henderson,  Price  Administrator, 
an  adequate  amount  of  money  to  enable 
this  outstanding  public  servant  to  pre- 
vent the  disaster  of  soaring  pi  ices,  infla- 
tion, and  the  inevitable  debacle  of  finan- 
cial collapse  that  would  follo\.'.  Uncon- 
trollable price  inflation  thret  tens.  Let 
us  do  all  we  can  in  support  o  President 
Roosevelt  and  Leon  Henderson  to  defeat 
this  menace  and  help  the  American  con- 
suming public  escape  this  threat  to  our 
way  of  life. 

In  the  Senate,  consideratitm  is  now 
being  given  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Office  of  Pric»  Adminis- 
tration. We  should  furnish  Ijeon  Hen- 
derson with  the  financial  me  ms  to  en- 
able him  to  stave  off  inflatior  .  and  it  i.s 
my  view  that  a  serious  mistake  was 
made  in  this  body  when  the  ippropria- 
tion  sought  was  cut. 


APPFXDIX  TO  THE  C()SGi:E>>lOSAL  RECORD 
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President  Roosevelt,  whose  leadership  I 
support,  has  said  that  wages  must  be 
stabilized  to  prevent  inflation.  If  wages 
are  not  stabilized,  then  farm  prices  will 
not  be  stabihzed.  If  farm  prices  and 
wages  are  not  frozen  at  about  the  present 
standards,  then,  of  course,  the  consum- 
ing public  will  not  be  able  to  rely  on 
the  maintenance  of  established  ceilings 
on  retail,  wholesale,  and  manufacturing 
prices.  Here  is  an  important  national 
policy,  affecting  all  of  our  people,  and  we 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  should 
remain  at  our  post  of  duty  and  legislate 
so  that  this  country  will  not  suffer  the 
curse  of  inflation.  Let  us  preserve  a 
stable  domestic  economy  here  at  home 
while  our  armed  forces  overseas  keep  the 
war  from  our  shores,  maintain  Western 
Hemisphere  security,  and  stave  off  dic- 
tatorship aggression.  Let  us  do  our  duty. 
Let  us  fight  for  the  rights  of  the  con- 
suming public.  If  we  legislate  so  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is 
greatly  decreased,  if  we  deny  to  Leon 
Henderson,  a  public  official,  who  is  trying 
to  do  his  duty,  the  tools  to  enable  him 
to  do  his  job,  men  and  women  in  mod- 
erate circumstances  will  suffer.  Frugal 
people  living  from  their  saviri:>  an  I  mod- 
erate earnings,  will  be  hard  hit.  Wliite- 
coUar  workers,  wage  earners,  farmers, 
small  businessmen — all  will  suffer.  In- 
flation will  get  all  of  us  ultimately,  but  m 
the  process,  the  low-salaried  men  and 
women,  people  in  humble  circumstances, 
individual.'^  living  on  annuities  and  pen- 
sions, will  .^utTer  .niniea.-utably. 

Destruction  ol  our  national  financial 
structure,  bankruptcy,  and  rum  will  noc- 
essardv  result  if  v;»'  pe!\'-nit  inflatKm  m 
this  country.  It  is  our  duty  to  halt  now 
the  upwaid  'spiral  of  the  C(>:-t  df  livmg. 
It  is  our  dii'y  new  to  pi've  aid  and  .'-up- 
port  to  Pricr  Admini.^tiaior  Leon  H»-n- 
derson. 

Sometimes  we  Cong-'fssmen  talk  ixiii- 
tic.'^  The  best  politics  we  ran  play  i:-  to  d^^ 
our  ji'b  in  support  ('f  th*-  President's 
program  to  prevent  inflation. 

The  offii'-  of  Congiessman  at  large 
which  I  occupy  temporarily  belongs  to 
th'  p''ople'  of  Ohio,  It  do«'S  not  belong  to 
me,  but  I  feel  that  wiiile  I  am  here  as 
agent  of  people  who  demonstrated  their 
confidence  m  ni»  I  huve  liie  du;y  and  re- 
sponsibility of  doing  iny  u;mo.^t  to  p:e- 
vent  inflation.  Inflation,  if  uncontrolled. 
Will  Ita'.'e  m  it.^  wake  the  .^sorrow,  hard- 
ship and  suff'^rinp  ot  an  ine\-itablt  rie- 
pre.s.-K.n  and  tlie-  collapse  of  the  financial 
structure  of  our  country. 

We  owe  much  to  the  young  men  In  our 
armed  forc-es  and  let  ti.s  keep  them  In 
mine;.  L'-*  U'^  not  evarc  our  respc^nsibdi- 
ties  in  this  war  on  the  home  front  at:air.,<t 
the  upward  spiral  of  the  co.^t  ol  iivmg 
which  will  snem  be  beyond  our  control 
unless  we  act  with  promptness.  \:e,oT.  and 
intelligence,  L*'t  ib  fake  tht>  p. isition  that 
it  does  not  ma*ter  \vh-;h"r  or  not  we  are 
reelected  to  the  ofTic  s  we  no'vv  h'.  ;d. 
What  matters  i.-  to  face  the  le.-pon.-ibiUty 
and  do  our  dutv  resr-  :d;r.s.s  of  political 
rcpe^'cus.^ions,  .^fter  all.  political  defeat 
Is  trivial  if  bv  t-n-^hnoht  action  we  pro- 
vide tor  th-'  wrlfarf  of  [hr-  rnn<urninp 
public  and  h^'p  pres'--rve  the  financial 
integrity  e-l  our  country. 


Condition  of  Sugar   Storage  Critical 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

(JK     LOUlblA.NA 

IN  TiiK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursdav   July  7,  1942 

Mi.  Do)Mr;NC.i-,'\UX.  Mr.  Spes.ker, 
there  seems  to  be  a  hue  and  cry  from 
our  people  on  sugar  rationing,  and  at  this 
time  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
are  right.  Whether  sugar  rationing  is 
necessary  or  not  necessary  depends  UE>on 
many  things.  It  depends  first  upon  the 
amount  of  sugar  we  have.  Second,  upon 
the  amount  of  sugar  we  need  for  our 
armed  forces,  for  our  consuming  public, 
and  for  our  lease-lend  commitments. 
The  OflBce  of  Price  Administration  has 
not  used  the  excuse  yet  that  this  sugar 
rationing  must  be  tightened  to  conserve 
rubber,  but  who  knows  what  will  come 
next? 

I  have  checked  various  statistics  on  do- 
mestic sugar  stocks  and  estimates  upon 
available  imports  and  to  my  utter  b<?wil- 
derment  I  have  finally  staggered  forth 
from  this  maze  of  figures  knowing  much 
less  than  when  I  first  started. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
liable figures  on  sugar  statistics,  as  has 
been  proved  in  the  past.  The  OfiBce  cf 
Price  Administration  also  has  sugar 
statistics,  based  upon  agricultural  sta- 
tistics plus  the  latter's  estimates.  The 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  has  a 
set  of  figures  on  this  commodity  to  en- 
able it  to  properly  distribute  this  prod- 
uct more  evenly  throughout  the  country. 
'Yhv  Maritune  Commission  has  its  flf:ures 
:  0' Miiirie  the  amount  of  sugar  we 
iroii!:!  ;:i.;)i)Tt  in  the  future,  and  no  doubt 
u'ht'T  dtpartnients  also  nave  tlitir  ex- 
pei*^  fitiiirint:  ein  this  same  problem. 

T!ip  i>fe!pl.  of  this  country  are  patriotic 
and  want  to  d'^  tA-rrythine  tivy  can  to 
coopt'i.ite  u:th  the  Gi-veinment  in  our 
present  enT'^rg-'ncy.  but  it  :nu.-.t  b*  ur.cier- 
stood  that  our  p>f  ople  exp  -ct  re;,.se::;ab.e 
rules  to  be  establtsh.ed  m  'lie  varr-u-  r.  - 
strictions  impost^d  and  wd!  :v'\  le'i.Ta'e 
regimentation  without  rea.-cn.  It  >  r*-- 
pret  +  ab>  that  m  many  ins'ancr-  le-eu- 
lations  haV','  be-^n  isstud  bv  -■'■r  d«!en-p 
agencies  which  were  la'er  prfA'-o  tr  be 
unsound  and  which  Iv-d  tc  be  aiiH' nded 
or  totally  repealed,  Urcr  conditions 
such  as  this,  we  canno'  evpee'  *>>  pi'ople 
of  this  country  to  have  the  prop'  r  amount 
of  confidence  and  resi:;ect  for  'i:e^t  ri^^- 
partnienus.  Tins  is  defimteiy  bad  for  our 
morale'  and  also  serves  as  a  damper  on 
our  {iroduciion  schedules. 

I  ha\'t'  contacted  Mr.  Donald  Nf  Ison, 
Director  nt  the  War  Prod.ic'nn  B.iard. 
suggc-'tinti  'h^'  tiiO  \'ar;ou,<  war  agencies 
who  have  anytlimg  to  do  with  sugar  ap- 
point a  coordinating  committee  so  that 
the  many  fa -t?  and  angles  surrounding 
the  nranufa.tuti  and  distribution  of  this 
comm  ;d.;v  o^uld  bt^  grouped  undei  one 
head,  th-  rt  bv  eliminating  any  differences 
in  statistics  and  facts  upon  which  regu- 
lations are  ba  -ed, 

Wt'  now  have   a   cnci'ion   where    our 
)   sUtiar    warehouses   aie    lu.i   uIaU    ul    tiit- 


same  time,  invisible  stocks  of  ;  u  ..:  !;...e 
t>een  allowed  to  recede  to  a  new  low. 
This  does  not  make  sense.  To  compli- 
cate matters,  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration claims  that  this  situation  is  due 
to  a  lack  of  transportation.  Other 
sources  believe  that  Mr.  Henderson's  of- 
fice is  trying  to  justify  his  recent  rulings 
on  price  ceilings  of  siigar.  As  a  result, 
sugar  refiners  cannot  profitably  ship 
their  sugar  t<j  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  is  needed  and  absorb  the  freight 
charges,  so  rather  than  lose  money,  the 
sugar  has  been  retained  in  their  ware- 
houses. We  will  have  a  new  sugar  crop 
shortly,  so  the  problem  now  is  where  will 
it  be  stored?  Unless  plans  are  immedi- 
ately made  for  proper  distribution  of 
sugar  either  through  a  revision  of  sugar 
price  ceilings,  a  modification  of  present 
rationing  regulations,  or  another  plan 
that  will  allow  the  consuming  public  to  , 
store  this  sugar,  our  sugar  producers  will 
have  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  har- 
vesting and  manufacturing  of  the  new 
crops  will  be  justified.  This  is  a  serious 
question  and  unles.-^  ur  war  agencies  who 
have  these  matters  ui  lumd  do  something 
quickly,  we  will  later  face  a  sugar  short- 
age beyond  otir  wildest  estimates. 

We  cannot  keep  up  our  home  front 
morale  if  our  sugar,  gasoline,  oil.  and 
other  commodities  are  cut  off  or  cur- 
tailed while  bureaucrats  tell  us  such  dep- 
rivations are  good  for  us  and  will  make 
better  men  and  v. omen  of  us.  We  all 
understand  tho  if  a  certain  commodity 
is  not  a'.  aoa!,'i»'  we  will  have  to  c  wi::;- 
out  it.  It  isn  t  ne-ce^sary  tha*  lefu.ir 
reports  be  issued  from  our  war  at^'i.i.  as 
foretelling  d:a>i;  p  a:.s  they  have  for 
deprivtnc  'he  inrbiis  of  critical  commr«1i- 
ties,  Th'',^e  r*'porr.«  anc  M'n,,ftimr^  :e>  il- 
lation-   'na'     arr    arijr ;  m  ;le    r -,i«o    fv," 

more  ha,rm  to  our  m-'ta;.'  -nan  .ii-vin.n^ 
else,  ~^o  1  suggest  to  tho  Memoer^  of  :  us 
Hou,^<•  :hat  we  pa^^  ]rg>.ao;  n  roqu,ri:.p 
the  various  agencies  to  c:  ■■  ■■rauiaif  m 
such  a  mann*,'r  that  tho  in!crnia*ion  they 
receive  on  >uppiie--  arod  (,o-n-,umptior:  be 
handled  by  <  ne  eintiai  (onin,.-'*-  so 
that  factual  knowledge  mav  bv  ot)ta:t  td 
from   *hese   liguies   up^ 
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Appropriation   for  Office   of   Price 
Administration 


EXTENSION   OF    EI^^iI.'^I-iKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S  SPRINGER 

o,f-    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOfSE  OF   KFVP,E,-FVr.ATI  V  f  5 
Ti.:-.d:::j   July  7,  i^-O.' 

Mr    SPRINCiEK      Mr.  Speaker,   f.'icp 

li.c  Cu.-fc.o-,>  i.a.,  ULiermined  to  cu:  ;:.e 


A2h:)S 


AP 


amount  of  tt-.o  apprr.priatit  :  :•  c.i'  •ic! 
rv  M:  I*  :  Hpnderson,  for  '.  (  i:!U:e  of 
Pru.f  Ac:  ..:  :  r  on.  much  rcr  .nunt  has 
resultrHi  M;  H  r)der5on  wants  a  huge 
sum  rf  apprcximattly  5200  0)0  000  for 
that  agency,  which  would  ciii  iinly  pro 
vide  for  a  vast  army  of  emplo|ees.  The 
people  of  this  Nation  want  to 
it  Is  necessary  to  have  sur^  a 
of  people  m  the  Offlce  o:  V 
istratJon.     We  are  Involved  m 


KXDIX  TO   THI-:  COXGKI-SSIoXAL   Ki: 


cncw  why 
i':i^t  arrr.y 

A  .:r.:n- 
a  tcrnflc 


war.  and  the  finances  of  this  IJation  are 
required  for  the  prosecution  ol  that  war. 
The  burden  of  this  war  w;""  n  ry  heavy 
upon  all  of  the  p?op!e.  A  ■  >  present 
rate  of  spending  money  for  tte  conduct 
of  this  war.  and  fi  :  "1  »>  c.f.-  '  pment  of 
our  war  materials  .itifl  .-uii,  ,>-,  the  end 
will  bring  chaos  and  disaster  r.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  essential  spendir  e  for  our 
war.  every  nonessential  plan  o:  spending 
the  peoples  money  is  contin  ied.  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  a  va.'^*  :ir--v  '^f  peo- 
ple on  the  force  of  the  I'.  '|  A  ::;  .:...n- 
trator  would  mran  but  one  t:  1    r  d  that 


Is  to  inspect  the  conduc  of 
throughout  the  Nation  Mi. 
we  do  not  need  snoopers.*  or 


:.'  people 
I  say  that 
nipectors. 


In  this  war.     The  people  will  r(  mj.lv  with 
any  and  every  regulation  v  :;^  within 

reason  and  which  is  essential    o  our  vie 
tory  in  this  war.     There  is  nj  need  for 
a  vast  army  or    n  p^ctors  anp  snoopers 
to  harass  the  people    and  * 
salaries  for  such  ncnt^v.:.' .,i 
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Mr    ^p"  ,iK-  r,  I  a>k  unarm:  :■ 
t>T  r--'v.-i'>  jnd  tx'-'v.d  rr.y  own  rjn-.ark-  and 
to  incdivi"  'trrfin.  an.  editi^r^aj  ',uuc;i  ap- 
poar'^d  ;n  ti;e  N- w  Ca.>':e  Covirifr-Times, 
of  Nt-W   Ca.vdf,   Irul  ,   un   a    rtc  r.t   date, 
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wh.ich  is  very  enlightening  and  which  is 
as  follows: 

NOTHTNO   FOR  SNOOPERS 

Congr?8s  started  vchlttUng  on  the  appro- 
prlallon  request  of  Leon  Henderson,  ol  the 
Offlce  cl  Price  Administration,  and  when  it 
got  through  the  sum  of  $75,000  000  was  pro- 
vided lor  this  fiscal  year  The  175.000  000 
was  what  remained  of  a  request  for  •210.- 
OOO.OOO  Instead  of  an  army  of  U5.000  em- 
ployeefi.  Mr  Henderson  is  forced  to  discharge 
5.000  of  the  38.000  persons  he  had  already 
placed  in  Jcbs  The  personnel  includes  2.756 
lawyers,  1.800  business  specialists,  and  €44 
economists  Congress  and  business  people 
felt  that  Henderson  was  about  to  create  an 
army  of  snw^pers  to  see  that  the  price  ceil- 
ings are  observed 

The  vast  majority  of  merchants,  big  and 
little,  will  confiirm  completely  to  the  price 
regulations  Competition  alone  will  keep 
prices  in  line  Consumers  and  consumer  or- 
ganizations will  be  on  the  lookout  for  viola- 
tions and  will  report  them  to  the  authorities. 
The  Offlce  of  Price  Administration,  of  course, 
will  need  an  enforcement  staff— but  it  doesn't 
need  a  staff  of  100,000  snoopers.  It  doesn't 
need  a  secret  police  force 

The  100.000  people  who  would  be  employed 
for  this  snooper  work  are  needed  In  war  in- 
dustry and  the  military  forces.  The  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  it  would  cost  to 
pay  their  salaries  and  expenses  are  needed 
for  war  production. 


Galena,   Horre   of    United    State-;    H'-rne- 
Again  Sends  Its  Boys  to  Wai 


IN 


I-:XdhN?ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEO  E.ALLEN 

.-     ILLINOIS 

TI-E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7.  1942 


M:  ALI  EN  !  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
inder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
PUcoRD.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
.Jah.  6  1942 
U«.:fN*      t'    ME     -T    Untttd    States    Heroes. 

.■\.\:n   .-rN:s  Its  Boys  to  Wxa — Marching 

Ffp:  T«kf  I'v  THE  Tread  Begun  by  Ficht- 

E  Rr.  t  '•.:?:;  >.  jV^ks  ': 

(Armchair  strategists  of  the  East  say  the 
M.ddle  West  does  not  know  the  war  is  on. 
N!  ,-  Winn  has  toured  small  towns  In  six 
Central  States  with  this  charge  in  mind.  In 
this,  the  eighth  of  a  series  of  articles,  she  tells 
what  she  found  ) 

(By  Marcla  Winn) 

G-vT-K-NA.  III..  July  6. — Galena,  ghost  city  of 

northern  Illinois,  harttors  one  tradition  that 

neither  time,  commerce,  nor  events  can  cause 

crumble.    This   is   its   rich    tradition    of 

valor. 

Galena  now  is  a  shadow  of  its  former  might 
in  all  things  save  valor,  for  the  txocps  of  Its 
marching  men  of  the  past  always  must  be  a 
muffled  undertone  to  lU  ever  activity  of  the 
present,  no  matter  how  dusty  or  quiet  that 
may  be. 

rhose  feet  began  to  march  the  night  of 
April  18.  1861.  when  John  A.  Rawlins,  a  young 
lawyer  later  to  become  Secretary  of  War. 
pleaded  with  his  neighbors  to  stand  by  the 
threatened  Union,  and  cried.  "We  will  stand 
by  the  flag  of  our  country  and  appeal  to  the 
god  of   battles  for  support."    The  marching 


!) 


SENT   GRANT   TO   WAR 


Out  of  Galena  that  year  marched  four  com- 
panies of  men  to  battle  for  thel.-  flag.  One 
was  headed  by  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  later  to  be- 
come commander  In  chief  of  the  Union 
Army  Then  more  of  its  men  became  gen- 
erals In  that  war.  One  of  Us  physicians  be- 
came a  brigade  surgeon,  and  his  wife  enlisted 
as  a  soldier  to  go  with  him  as  a  nurse 

Galena  and  its  little  Jo  Davles  County  sent 
n.ore  men  to  the  Civil  War  proportionately 
than  any  other  county  In  Illinois  It  sent 
men  to  the  Spanish-American  War  and  1.500 
to  the  World  War  And  now  260  boys  hnve 
gone  from  the  county's  popvilatlon  of  8,010 
to  this  war.  142  of  them  from  Galena. 

TALK    NOW    or    PRESENT 

Galena  is  an  anomaly  among  the  small 
towns  in  the  Midwest.  Its  historical  tradi- 
tion is  far  out  of  proportion  to  Its  size.  Not 
one  church  spire,  but  four,  shoot  up  from 
the  treetops  of  the  Rocky  River  terraces,  alor.g 
which  it  Is  built.  Not  one  mansion,  but 
countless  mansions,  dot  Its  hillsides.  Not 
one  general,  but  many  generals,  lie  buried 
in  its  cemeteries. 

A  year  ago  Galenians  talking  to  strangers 
would  have  talked,  as  they  have  for  70  years, 
of  Galena's  past.    But  not  now. 

Now  they  talk  about  the  names  In  the 
"Our  Boys — Our  Heroes"  column  In  the  o'.d 
Galena  Gazette — Allen.  Bohnsack.  Bonjour, 
Bonnet.  Callahan.  Moschel,  Montag.  Schmld. 
Henneberry.  Johnson.  Knautz.  Stoffregen, 
Trautweln,  Turner,  and  Zeal,  grandsons  and 
great-grandsons  of  the  men  of  all  countries 
who  came  to  Galena  to  mine  lead. 

They  talk  about  Joseph  T  Hissem.  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  and  how  hard  he 
has  worked  in  the  war-bond  drive,  the  Red 
Cross,  civilian  defense.  They  talk  about  Mr. 
Hissem's  only  son.  Joe.  the  most  popular  boy 
in  town,  who  became  an  ensign  In  the  Navy 
air  patrol  In  the  Pacific,  and  how  it  can't  pos- 
sibly be  true,  as  the  Navy  Department  noti- 
fied his  father  10  days  ago,  that  Joe  Is  missing. 

They  talk  about  how  they  had  one  parade 
when  a  group  of  Galena  boys  left  for  war 
and  why.  after  one  woman  fainted  and 
mothers  wept,  they  decided  to  have  no  more. 
"We've  even  had  requests  from  the  boys." 
the  mayor  says,  "saying  they'd  rather  go 
off  quietly  by  themselves."  They  do — at  4:07 
a.  m. — and  if  they  want  to  sit  some  place 
with  their  families  until  train  time,  the 
Elks  Club  now  Is  theirs. 

BACK    WAR    WrrH    CASH 

They  talk  of  their  financial  backing  of 
the  war.  Galena  purchased  $35,000  worth 
of  war  bonds  last  month,  far  exceeding  its 
quota.  Its  United  Service  Organizations 
quota  was  $2,000,  and  it  raised  $2,200  and 
still  is  having  United  Service  Organizations 
benefits  planned  by  the  Elks.  "The  United 
Service  Organizations  is  never  over,"  the  Elks 
say  It  exceeded  its  Red  Cross  and  Salvation 
Army  quotas  and  slipped  only  on  China  re- 
lief. "We'll  Just  do  it  again."  they  say 
mildly. 

"All  my  boys  went  to  Civilian  Military 
Training  Corp  camps."  says  Dr.  Fleege.  father 
of  the  four  young  officers,  one  an  ensign, 
three  second  lieutenants,  "I  don't  know 
what  possessed  me  to  send  them  to  them, 
but  I  thought  in  case  of  flood  or  fire  or 
something  they'd  know  what  to  do.  I  had 
no  idea  there'd  be  a  war.  but."  with  an  en- 
compassing gesture  at  the  room  filled  with 
their  pictures,  "look  at  them  now." 

The  yotingest  of  the  four.  Ralph.  22.  was 
the  first  to  engage  In  battle,  he  added,  and 
he  proudly  brought  forth  a  letter  from  the 
Navy  Department.  The  letter  cited  his  son 
for  extraordinary  bravery  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

"Yes;"  says  the  white-haired  physician, 
"Just  wish  I  could  get  back  In  it  myself  ' 

Yes;  the  feet  are  still  marching  in  Galena. 
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Thev,  Too,  Want  To  Serve 


EXTENSION   OF   EEMARKi 

t  F 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or  .^:  ■■'  ' :-:  *. 
IN   THE  !{01>F  C>F  ItEr?-;  E-ENTATUTIS 

Tuesd  ru  July  7.  1942 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  M:  ?i'oaker, 
we  were  told  that  the  British,  s  .  i  hold, 
yet  Singapore.  Burma.  Malay  ,\  d  Java 
have  been  lo.'^t.  Wt  dt  i  ■  t  ki.ow  what 
will  happen  in  thf  Midci.e  F...-\  but  we 
do  know  that  over  100.000  J.  a  .  ii  men  of 
miliMiv  ai:.  :  ..  ready  to  volunteer,  un- 
der Biiii>h  icauuship.  to  help  s'.em  the 
tide  of  the  onrushing  Axis  troops.  A 
body  of  patriotic  men  who  a>k  v,f  prom- 
ise,'who  ask  no  guaranty;  ihry  uiily  ask 
the  privilege  of  serving. 

It  is  no  time  for  England  to  choose. 
With  her  empire  hanging  in  the  balance 
she  hesitates.  In  this  hour  of  peril  will 
not  the  British  colonial  ofiBce  accept  the 
Jewish  army  or  will  it  wait  for  America  to 
transport  its  troops  over  sub-infested 
seas? 

Any  person  who  is  an  enemy  of  Hitler 
is  a  friend  of  England.  If  any  group  of 
people  upon  the  face  of  this  earth  should 
hate  Hitlerism  and  that  for  which  it 
stands  it  is  the  Jewish  race.  They  know 
that  he  wants  to  exterminate  them  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

One  hundred  thoiisand  men  fighting  in 
a  righteous  cause — fighting  for  their 
preservation.  They  have  the  will  and 
determination,  li  r.itd  be  they  will  fight 
without  equipment;  th-  y  will  ficht  in  the 
open  and  unto  the  hii:>:  ih*  y  wdi  harass 
the  enemy:  they  will  cany  u::  :i  l,.-  ::.d;i 
warfare  and  immobilize  a  i<i:^'  '^a:;  lI 
the  Axi.s  armies.  Give  th>r:'.  a  chance; 
they  will  fight  unto  d-a-h 

It  is  easy  to  critirizt  :  ilit  :e  may  be  just 
reasons  for  ih'  B:n..-^hi  lo  refuse  the  plea 
of  these  patriots  but  it  does  seem  '?:a' 
what  justification  there  may  have  bttn 
in  the  past  no  longer  exists.  There  is  no 
military  policy  against  the  creation  of 
this  army,  oniy  tin  political  policy  of  the 
colonial  ofBce.  It  the  Jews  ni  PuItAsime 
are  given  this  right  th.*  y  will,  because  of 
their  hatred  for  Hitl<  r  and  their  love  of 
homeland,  do  much  toward  winning  the 
war.  Their  record  and  sacr:f."c  wi!!  win 
the  admiration  of  peace- 1  •.  .:.t;  ;>  pie 
over  all  the  world  G.ve  them  a  chance 
to  serve. 


Union  for  Democratic  Action 


KE^L\RKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M,  FORD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1942 

Mr.  LELAND  M  FOHD  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sunday  nighi  I  lisLtntu  on  itie  radio  to 
the  bUie  network  broadcast,  originated 
at   WJZ    coming  into  Washington  over 

LaXXVIII— A'.r 1C8 


WM.\I.   .  :-.  what   is  called  t::e  W.ik-    I';: 
Aau  laea  Hour.    There  was  a  Frar.'i  K.l;^- 
don.  president  of  the  Union  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  discussing  a  matter  with 
Senator    Taft.    This    matter    was    the 
purge  of  certain   Congressmen   by   the 
Union  for  Democratic  Action.    The  Sen- 
ator  questioned    Kingdon    about   their 
motives  in  this  purge;  they  gave  as  their 
reason   that   those  on  their   purge   list 
were  isolationists.     Going   further  into 
the   matter,   the   Senator   showed   that 
there  were  such  men  as  myself  and  others 
on  this  list,  who  were  absolutely  not  iso- 
lationists, and  whose  votes  showed,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  check-up.  that  I, 
and  some  others  on  this  list,  have  sup- 
ported the  administration's  program  in 
its  foreign  policy,  de«"ense  and  wa. ,  100 
percent.     Still,  we   were  on  the   purge 
list.     Kingdon    answered,   in    my    con- 
nection, that  Leland  M.  Ford  was  un- 
democratic and  anti-Semitic. 

T  -Aii-d  to  say  right  at  the  start  to  this 
man  F;ank  Kingdon.  president  of  this 
Union  for  Democratic  Action,  that  he  has 
absolutely  no  ground  of  any  kind,  char- 
acter, or  description  upon  which  to  base 
that  statement.  I  defy  him,  or  any 
Member  of  this  House,  to  find  one  word 
that  I  have  stated  in  my  whole  service  in 
Congress  or  any  place  else  to  justify  that 
statement.  Therefore  my  an.swer  to 
this  Frank  Kingdon  is  that  he  is  one  of 
the  lowest,  dirtiest,  most  vicious,  and 
malicious  liars  that  any  foreign  country 
has  produced  in  years.  Perhaps  it 
should  not  be  said  that  this  country 
produced  him.  for  it  did  not.  The  onus 
is  not  on  this  country.  This  country 
never  produced  any  such  philosophy  as 
he  would  attempt  to  put  over  under 
cover.  This  is  the  Hitler  and  European 
method,  not  the  American. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  Union  for 
Democratic  Action  and  see  just  why  they 
have  put  my  name  and  those  of  many 
others  who  havp  .<;upported  this  adminis- 
tration 100  !)t  :i  .  Id  m  its  foreign  poHcy 
on  their  purge  list. 

Every  Member  in  this  House  knows 
that  I  have  fought  Harry  Bridges  ever 
since  I  have  been  here. 

Every  Member  knows  that  I  have 
foupht  the  racketeering  labor  leader  who 
misled  and  betrayed  the  95  percent  of  the 
honest  rank  and  file  of  laboring  men. 
They  know  that  I  have  fought  the  Nazi, 
Fascist,  or  Communist,  and  the  followers 
of  the  philosophy  of  Karl  Marx.  Every 
Member  knows  that  I  have  fought  every 
single  one  of  these  groups,  and  that  I 
have  fought  them  consistently.  I  believe 
that  everyone  who  knows  me  knows  that 
I  am  going  to  continue  to  fight  them. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  knows 
that  I  f  :.0:-  M'  :•.>•:  D  :.A';iv  Every 
Member  ui  ihi.>  Huu^e  knows  that  I 
fought  Fritz  Weidemann,  Fritz  Kuhn,  and 
the  Naz.  B  ;::d,  and  that  it  was  I  who 
executed  'liu  affidavit  and  presented  it 
to  this  House  under  date  of  May  24.  1940, 
asking  for  the  cancelation  of  the  citizen- 
ship of  Fritz  Kuhn.  On  February  3,  1941, 
I  entered  House  Resolution  94,  asking  the 
Attorney  General  to  appear  before  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Com- 
mittee to  tell  us  what  steps  had  been 
'  lak.  n  to  cancel  this  citizenship  ui:d  all 


m  id  guvtrnmtnt 
;.stitution.     Tliey 


others  in  the  bund  of  like  character.  I 
handled  this  directly  with  the  Attorney 
Grenerals  office. 

I  am  not  going  to  outline  here  the  hun- 
dreds of  times  that  I  have  spoken  about 
the  Bridges  matter,  which  has  finally  re- 
sulted in  a  deportation  order  being  issued 
by  the  Attorney  General.  You  know  his 
connection  with  the  C  ::  ir  .:..  Party. 
It  should  be  easily  seen  liiui  1  am  not 
on  this  purge  list  on  account  of  any  iso- 
laMonism:  that  even  these  "red"  purgers 
have  to  give  me  a  100-percent  record  for 
supporting  the  administration. 

Here  is  the  real  reason,  namely,  that  I 
have  fought  all  the  subversive  interests  In 
this  country  and  have  stood  solidly  for 
the  American  form  of  govei  :.ir:' ;  •  :,:.d 
the  Constitution. 

There  are  some  things  in  common  with 
every  one  of  those  interests  and  indi- 
viduals that  I  have  fought.  They  all 
deny  they  are  Communists,  Nazis,  or 
Fascists. 

They  all,  every  single  one  of  them,  al- 
ways came  to  the  rescue  whenever  any  of 
the  philosophies  (f  K;i:J  Mi:x  are  at- 
tacked. They  all  v,  :  k  i  i  :i:u:  carry  out 
the  party  line  program  as  outlined  by  the 
Communists  and  others.  They  all  get 
insulted  and  go  into  a  rage  whenever  the 
American  form  of  government  and  the 
American  Constitution  is  praised  or  up- 
held. 

They  all  have  in  com 
tion  of  the  American  ' 
and  the   America  r.   C 
all  in  common  are  the  followers  of  K..;! 
Marx  in  one  form  or  another. 

Let  me  say  right  here  the  only  differ- 
ence between  nazi-ism,  fascism,  commu- 
nism, and  socialism,  is  in  the  size  of  the 
dose  that  is  fi:^;  u:  ven  you.  These  all 
spring  from  atia  .-.:■'  fundan.* ::  .dy  the 
philosophy  of  Ka: ;  M;irx,  ar:c  •;.'  v  ur^  all 
directly  i<u]H'^''d  •<■  ,ir\c  i..^\>  n.-  ;  t>  r.  ro- 
jective  :;:.■  c;-::' 
form  of  gu"* '  rnrr:'  : 
can  Govern  men;  ar:a 
can  Constitution 

Every  Member  on 
I  have  fought  tli-  N: 
mimist.    That  is  the  real  ar.a  ur^.y  rt  ;im  n 
they  are  against  me. 

They  have  one  other  thing  m  n:  n.m.:: ; 
they  hate  me  ar,d  wa'  '  '>   deteat  mc. 

My  answer  i-  'ha-  I  ..•.:::  i  toud  of  every 
enemy  of  this  k.tid  I  ia.t  dhls  issue  is 
now  clear  and  ciean-cui.  1  accept  it.  It 
is  Americanism  versus  subservise  inter- 
ests. I  take  the  American  side  and  let 
every  one  of  my  enemies  get  on  the  other 
side.  I  have  confidence  in  the  American 
people  to  retain  Americanism. 

They  are  particularly  aroused  acain'^t 
me  for  my  fight  (■:.  M-  :'.>'.".  lk':.i:'>^>  In 
this  fight  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  he 
changed  his  name  from  Hesselberg  to 
Doiiglas.  Now;  this  group,  the  Union  for 
Democratic  Action,  the  Communists, 
Nazis,  and  other  subversive  interests, 
know  that  they  cannot  beat  me  on  hiy 
record,  so  they  have  to  resort  to  subter- 
fuge, inference,  and  innuendo  in  order 
to  assassinate  my  character.  These  ( la:  - 
acter  assassins  say,  becau.se  T  mrntiuned 
the  truth  that  Douglas  did  v]^:^:.i:''  from 
Hesselberg  to  Douglas,  that  I  a:T:  : '::- 
Jewish.     This  is  the  usual  "];••:"-}    i-^"'^" 
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procpdurp.  to  dodpe  the  reiil  issue  and 
throw  a  smoke  screen  around  it.  for  their 
o-A-n  purposes.  The  party-lin?  Issue,  as 
you  already  know,  calls  for  tils:  to  set 
cla^s  against  class,  industry  against  labor, 
group  against  group,  race  ag  unst  rp.ce. 
one  religion  against  another,  oi  any  other 
plan  that  will  cause  disunity,  confusion, 
and  bad  feeling.  Therefore^  t  lese  char- 
acter assassins,  which  they  are  have  used 
the  Nazi  and  Hitler  tactics  and  scream 
"antl-Somitism."  not  only  aj  ainst  my- 
self but  against  all  who  havt  stood  for 
Americanism   and   its   princij  les.     It   is 


they  who  brought  up  this  ma 


Is  their  label,  and  I  say  to  them  here  and 


now  that  if  ever  this  becomes 
this  country,  this  very  group  o 
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ai<p-.->sins  will  have  made  it  jn  issue  as 

against  us  who  would  cons:d<|r  only  the 

real,  honest-to-God   Am*>n'~ 

and  save  it  from  destruction 

Now.   the    thing    that    se^-h    t-    lave 

crystallized  this  fight  on  m\-kelf  is  this 

matter  of  Dout-l-.?     Ur  ■  i-  tl,  ^n  nn  the 

pay  roll  of  O  ("  n  ,i    ^sooo  j-',.      We 

knocked   ^  r".    <rxi   many  othps  off  the 

pay  roll,   a-'  1       t   cour.^*'    'hA    objected. 

Thi.s  money  *  i^  meant  to  *>••   i>>  d  ior  the 

savine    of    li:-      ir  1    j  ;•!' 

equipment  ff^r-  th-    -c"-    p 

to  the  pe<^5M»'  of    'h-'    rr.;t.'d 

In  ca.se  of  air  raids  or  >tv  !i  f. 

pie  would  rath.T  hav.    -.;  -. 

ers.  helmets,  c.is  rr.i.^-;-.   and 

a  time  w'l-'n  '  ru  v  i:u_' 

rather  ;',  in  hciv.   Sh  .-. -.n  I>i 

ers.  or   llif   f-onrt^inaMr  >!    b<iv»l.n:     -rid 

so  forth    ;::>\«^M-.'  Ir  -in^  tti-inla  iulhibv. 
I  al-'    fxp<)^''d  Ihi-  mai;   I 

a  u  -ma-!   kn-vAn  a>  H-i'-n  C 

u  A'       Of  (-our->r,  D    L;*i;.t>    H 

a",    Kiiuc   n    P:''yt,ii?    B-:d 

d:  ■■'!>   'it   o'h«:'i's  u  ho  d-nv 

C"   rT;.i".iiri;s' >    h.iv*:'  vi"'v  liu 

w-  ■  n    'l.-^\    ar>'    ;«<■.-•.,><'<;.      T 

thing  about  'he  whole  matit :  is  "hat  vol: 

w:Il    aluTivs  find  th;s  eroLip  :^t-and:nc  up 

!.■:   'hr  subv.Tsivt'  wAt  r*^lfi  a^nd  fiK'h-tir'i: 

:•■,:■;    !'   ■:    •h-Tr.       Th.--v   art    Ll    aciualiy 
:v.!it,'   the    party    lin-^    fi«lit.    but    s" 
V   thai  they  a:-e  Cc.'r.muni?!.-.     Tht  y 
•  v- rvthmg   Ui  it   a   CnmmrJni.Nt   doe.s 
.   i::v     '.it    .i:;   the  in.stnicncn.«  and 
pr')Rram.    and    dei'.y    tna^t    th.ey    a 
:-.mur.:.NU.     l>n-^  anyCxxiy  belie\'t  that 
'I  aid   ca.-r>'  C'u:   ihe?^'  kciior.5   t 
:ev  cic  jnd  ccnnnue  to  ivoi  p*-'opif  ^ 
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this  over  the  radio  for  some  6  or  7  years. 
I  did  not  make  his  record.  He  made  it 
himself,  and  his  record  is  set  forth  by 
the  County  Cotmcil  of  the  American 
Legion,  Department  of  California,  Los 
Angeles  County,  as  per  resolution  of 
February  6.  1942.  which  I  ask  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Whereas  the  Communist  Party  in  America, 
In  Turtherar.ee  of  Its  defense  of  Soviet  Russia 
and  Us  pro-am  fcr  the  vlo}*nt  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  using  every  means  possible  In 
placing  Communist  Party  members  and  iiidl- 
\Tdual8  sympathetic  to  the  program  of  the 
Cnmmunisis  in  key  positions  in  labor,  gov- 
ernment, and  civilian  defense  organizations; 
and 

Whereas  the  Communist  Party  live  for  the 
moment  in  view  of  the  peril  of  the  Red  fath- 
erland, Soviet  Ruesia.  haa  changed  to  patri- 
i    otic  M:pport  of  the  war  eCTort  of  the  United 
States:  and 

Wnereas  disguised  as  patriotic  American 
citizens,  t2ie£€  traitorous  Communist  Party 
mem'>ers  are  securing  Important  p<is1tioiis  in 
the  war  efforts  of  our  country  in  the  Army. 
the  Navj-.  State  Guard,  and  in  civUian  defense 
unite;   and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  this  Communist 
Party  program.  Meivj-n  Hesselberg,  known  In 
the  motion -picture  Lnduetry  as  Melvyn  Doug- 
las, together  with  many  other  known  Com- 
munists or  Ccmmur.ist  sympathizers,  hrs  re- 
cently been  appointed  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance tn  national  defense:  and 

Whereas  said  Melvyn  Hesselberg  or  Doug- 
las, has  been  closely  associated  with  "front" 
organizations  of  the  Communist  Party  for 
many  years  and  the  indignation  of  the  public 
and  the  Sta'e  of  California  was  so  great  that 
he  decimed  the  tender  of  an  rppomtment,  a 
coloniicy  in  the  intelligence  department  of 
the  National  Guard,  only  a  few  days  after 
Governor  Olson  had  so  appointed  him:  and 

W^-rreas  the  recent  appointment  to  an  tm- 
p  .r'.iot  p<isltion  in  civilian  defense  of  said 
M  Hes-elberg.   or    Douglas,    has   caused 

tre  .:  il.trm  and  indignation  among  patriotic 
American  citizens  and  has  aroused  a  storm 
c!  py  »e?t  thrcuEhout  the  srv^ral  States;  and 
Wl,  -t  i^  the  Hcnorab'.f  !  r-  wn  Ford.  Con- 
„„,,.p,.>.,  fi-rirn  the  Sixteeu'h  California  Dte- 
t^i'-'  ;.as  ci,.urageously  protested  this  recent 
o  :  ,  '.tment  of  -  ^  M^h-yn  Hesselberg.  or 
EVjuglas,  on  the  &■  '  ■  I  Congress:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  th£  Los  Angeles  County 
Ccuncil  of  the  American  Legion,  Department 
f  C-  -f  •".'■''  "  r«?';1-::-  meeting  assembled 
p.^^,7  ,  ,rv  <--  0*4  2  to  !i  the  protest  voiced 
tr.ro'.H'i;  o-  •:  .  N,t:.  o  '.  •  ;:e  recent  appoint - 
r.^e:.-  ■^'.  M<-i-.yo  H  -■;<«l  ■>rt,'  or  Douglas,  and 
sill  l'.  jimtlar  appou:.tment3.  and  be  it  further 
R'Snlvrd  Th.it  tlie  Honorable  Lel.vnd  Fokc 
be  *a'n  l>  co:ii:nfn.i«l  for  his  cotirageous  and 
•o.n  i.aning  stand  in  the  defense  of  true 
A.-:.'  oanlsm:  and  T>e  It  further 

f^^^f-^fi  -yv-  (-  ;v  oopv  of  this  resolution  be 
T<  rwarcieO  r  ,  C  :  2''"--:  .nn  Leland  Ford,  the 
rrjemt>T-l::f  of  :  o,.  Caojornia  delegation  in 
o  :o'.:»s«.  ihc  p:eis.  ai.d  to  e«rh  member  of 
U..  l:  Ufornia  Legislature 
A.jproved  February  6.  1942: 

Los  .\scErts  CotTNTT  Council, 

AMr=v»N   \  F-'IOI*. 
L    M    Wind:  i 

Assistxint  Adjutant. 

I  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  shows 
uhat  131  American  Legion  posts,  who 
a->  :i;  the  territory,  think  cf  Douglas. 
T!.--  can  Douglas  refu.sed  to  read  the 

D-  -la:  it'.on     of    Independence    on     an 

An>'::ca:^.  L- c.  n  lac'.o  program  on  De- 
c  mbor  16.  11^33,  txf  .•.■.:  t  -.hoji-  program 
criticz' d  th'-' C  n:n-.u:;:cl^.  Quoting  from 
*h-^  CoNrPF?<;:oNM  Pecord  on  page  1062. 
'   i:  .^  3  a:- d  t!:.;'  D>. u^!.,-  was  one  of  those 


who  welcomed  Tom  Mooney,  when  he 
was  released  from  prison  in  California, 
and  Mooney  at  that  time  was  national 
chairman  of  the  Citizens  Committee  to 
Free  Earl  Browder.  who  in  turn  was  in 
jail  for  forgery.  Quoting  from  that  same 
page: 

According  to  press  reports,  he  was  one  cf 
those  who  aided  the  defense  of  Harry  Bridges, 
and  in  1939  boupht  radio  time  to  broadcast 
Harry  Bridges'  side  of  his  own  story. 

Douglas  certainly  could  not  blame  me 
for  his  lack  of  American  patriotism  here. 
On  May  24.  1940,  a  resolution  was  in- 
troduced in  the  California  State  Legis- 
lature, in  the  Assembly,  repudiating 
Douglas  and  denouncing  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  intel- 
ligence department  of  the  National 
Guard.  They  felt  he  could  not  be  trusted 
and  gave  as  their  reason  liJLs  Red  and 
radical  activities.  The  assembly  was 
overwhelmingly  Democratic,  and  it  is 
this  Democratic  group  that  called  his 
turn  and  repudiated  him.  Of  course, 
Douglas  does  not  like  these  things  pub- 
lished and  to  have  the  people  of  this 
country  told  the  truth.  Neither  dees  the 
Union  for  Democratic  Action  I'ke  to  have 
the  truth  known.  Therefore,  they  want 
to  purge  all  of  us  who  have  told  the  truth 
about  these  subversive  interests  and 
about  the  pieople  who  have  carried  on 
the  Communist  Party  line  f  ght.  A*  *he 
same  time  they  deny  that  they  ^\■  C  m- 
munists,  Nazis,  or  Fascists,  and  -    :  o-h 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  question.  Do  they  really 
think  that  this  Kingdon.  Douglas, 
Bridges.  Helen  Gahagan,  and  all  of  thf>se 
others  who  deny  they  are  C  :7:mun.its, 
but  still  carry  on  the  Commiutist  pro- 
gram, are  American  patriots  '  The  coun- 
try is  plenty  capable  of  judging  these 
things  if  proper  publicity  is  givtn  to  the 
truth.  Some  of  us  intend  to  see  that 
this  publicity  is  given. 

Is  it  not  clearly  seen  ^h  ■  ^h^  <p  sub- 
versive interests  carry  or.  'I  pir  fi;:r!i*  <  n 
me?  Is  it  clear  that  my  fitht  ha<  be^-n 
on  the  subversive  interest;  a:^.d  that 
these  groups  have  been  deft  nd:n.:  tho^se 
subversive  interests?  Thfy  rf':*a;n!y 
could  not  take  me  on  my  i-^ford  :\^.il 
they  knew  that.  What  die  *hry  do  i^ 
California?  They  cast  abou*  aro  -.:: 
some  14  or  15  candidates,  including  'h,:.-. 
Helen  Gahagan  and  Douglas.  Thev  fig- 
ured they  could  not  b»  i'  n..  b.  r,:,usf^  my 
record  was  too  good.  Tht  records  of 
Helen  Gahagan  and  Douglas  were  so  rot- 
ten they  could  not  possibly  nm.  The 
people  in  California  knew  them  too  well. 

Those  who  would  help  this  man  Doug- 
las have  come  to  me  and  said  they  real- 
ized his  record  was  terrible  and  rotten, 
but  that  he  should  not  be  blamed  be- 
cause he  had  no  sound  judgment  in  mat- 
ters like  this,  that  he  did  not  realize  what 
he  was  doing.  Many  of  us  realized  what 
he  was  doing  to  this  country  and  feel 
that  we  must  judge  him  by  thf  effpct  of 
his  acts  and  not  his  professed  inter- turns, 
when  he  was  caught.  II'  '.t  u  Gahagan, 
I  am  told,  was  the  one  wlu  n-isted  that 
the  Communist  group  be  taken  into  the 
O.  C.  D.  after  the  chambt  is  sf  commerce 
objected. 

This  group  knew  they  could  nf>f  b<^at 


me  on  my 
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Communist  Party  line  program  of  "smear 
whenever  you  can."  They  went  out  with 
the  idea  to  smear  me  and  smear  my 
record. 

That  is  the  only  reason  they  put  forth 
the  lie  that  I  was  anti-Semitic,  and  hoped 
that  many  of  the  Jewish  people  would 
believe  their  lie.  They  also  have  their 
mouthpieces  of  the  Red  purge  in  Cali- 
fornia, who  have  spread  this  same  lie. 
These  mouthpieces  have  also  added  ad- 
ditional lies  in  order  to  try  to  unseat 
me;  that  is.  that  I  have  made  many 
.statements  against  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  that  I  wa.-  ;,.t-ainst 
the  motion-P'ctti'p  mdui-Tiy  Yoo,  Mem- 
bers here  in  th.;-  Hi  u.-e  kimvv  tht-  ihm^s 
that  I  have  said  and  the  things  that  I 
have  stood  for.  I  dafy  this  Red  purge 
group,  or  any  Member  of  the  House,  to 
point  out  one  word  in  the  Record  here, 
or  any  place  else,  that  is  anti-Jewish, 
or  any  in  which  I  have  ever  even  men- 
tioned the  name  of  either  the  President 
or  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

You  Members  know  the  fights  I  have 
put  up  for  the  motion-picture  industry, 
my  fight  against  Neely  block-booking, 
and  my  fight  against  charging  motion- 
picture  companies  $500  per  day  m  na- 
tional parks  and  $100  per  day  on  range 
lands;  my  fight  against  having  to  make 
joint  income-tax  returns,  and  so  forth. 

These  character  assassins  cannot  pos- 
sibly win  with  the  truth,  so  they  have  to 
stoop  to  smear  lies,  inference,  insinua- 
tion, and  innuendo.  They  have  proved 
themselves  masters  along  this  line  be- 
cause they  have  already  had  plenty  of 
practice. 

They  have  also  stated  that  my  pro- 
gram of  fighting  the/Communists  had 
kept  me  from  giving^  aid  to  Russia  to 
win  the  war.  This  is  only  one  more  of 
their  lies,  because  the  Record  shows  I 
voted  for  the  lend-lease  program,  under 
which  Russia  v.as  given  aid.  I  said  then, 
and  I  say  now.  that  Russia  as  a  nation, 
fighting  our  common  enemy.  Hitler,  is 
separate,  distinct,  and  apart  from  the 
Communist  Party,  which  has  as  its  objec- 
tive the  destruction,  by  bloody  revolu- 
tion, 11  necessary,  of  the  American  form 
of  government. 

I  say  we  have  the  right  to  do  two 
things:  First,  to  win  the  war  against 
our  common  enemy.  Hitler,  and  second, 
to  maintain  the  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  we  have  known  it,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Russia  cannot  take  unto  herself  that 
which  she  denies  to  us,  nor  can  Russia 
be  offended  if  we  take  unto  ourselves 
that  which  she  takes  unto  herself.  This 
is  best  shown  by  illustration.  Suppose 
the  Democratic  Party  should  ro  to  Rus- 
sia while  they  are  fight  nit;  Hnltr  and 
say.  "We  do  not  like  your  form  of  gov- 
ernment. We  are  going  to  change  it." 
How  long  do  you  think  Russia  would 
tolerate  that?  The  answer  is  self-evi- 
dent. Why,  then,  can  Russia  become  of- 
fended if  we  protect  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment? 

It  is  not  Russia  that  takes  offense  at 
these  attacks,  but  it  is  the  subversive 
groups  in  this  country  who  would  use 
Russia  as  a  cover  to  hide  behind.  They 
hate  to  be  shov.-n  up  a:-.a  exposed.    They 


hate  such  items  as  this,  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  of  July  3.  1942,  which 
I  ask  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  under  the  heading  "Marxist  pat- 
tern.   Congress  'purge'  list  discredited": 

MARXIST  PATTERN CONGRESS   "PURGE"   LIST 

DISCREDrXED 

The  Dies  committee  spcke  once  again  from 
the  beck  in  its  special  report  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  organization  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Union  for  Democratic  Action. 
This  "Dnlon"  is  the  outfit  which — in  con- 
Junction  ^ith  the  New  Republic  and  with 
the  support  of  other  radical  publications,  in- 
cluding the  Communist  Daily  Worker — is 
trying  to  "purge"  3  Senators  and  26  Repre- 
sentatives out  of  Congress. 

The  purge  list  discredited  itself  when  it 
first  appeared. 

It  called  for  defeat  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  named  on  the  alleged  ground 
that  they  had  opposed  the  administration's 
foreign  policies  "before  Pearl  Harbor,"  where- 
as official  records  showed  that  several  of  the 
Congressmen  had  supported  those  policies 
and  all  of  them  had  voted  for  national  de- 
fense measures. 

When  this  fact  was  exposed,  the  Union's 
supporters  explained  that,  while  some  of 
the  purgees  had  good  national  defense  rec- 
ords, all  of  them  had  been  wrong  on  do- 
mestic issues  and  should  therefore  be  turned 
out  of  Congress. 

Further  examination  showed  that  the  men 
on  the  purge  list  had  only  one  common  In- 
terest— all  of  them  had  upheld  the  Dies  com- 
mittee, and  Indeed  the  purge  list  itself 
contained  the  names  of  three  members  of  the 
Dies  Committee,  two  of  whom  had  consis- 
tently supported  all  of  the  administration's 
foreign  policies. 

Moreover,  the  original  purge  list  did  not 
include  the  name  of  Representative  Vrro 
Marcantonio  of  New  York,  head  of  the  Com- 
munist International  Labor  Defense,  who 
voted  not  only  against  the  Dies  committee, 
but  also  against  administration's  foreign  pol- 
icies— until  Soviet  Russia  was  involved  in  the 
war. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Dies  committee 
sheds  much  mere  light  on  the  pronounced 
and  evident  pro-Communist  bias  of  the 
Union  for  Democratic  Action. 

The  report  li.'ts  50  leaders  cf  the  union, 
epitomizing  their  radical  records. 

It  shows  that  27  of  the  50 — more  than  a 
majority — either  "were  national  oflSceis  of 
the  American  League  Against  War  and  Fas- 
cism (later  the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy)  or  wrote  for  the  league's 
magazine  Fight." 

That  league  was  thoroughly  exposed  by 
the  Dies  committee  as  the  leading  Com- 
munist-front organization  in  this  country, 
and  thereafter  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Union  for  Democratic  Action  Is 
plainly  a  regrouping  among  these  Communist, 
fellow  travelers. 

"All  of  these  27  leaders  of  the  Union  for 
Democratic  Action  were  associated  with  the 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  at  a  time 
when  the  league's  official  program  specifically 
called  for  the  sabotage  of  the  national  de- 
fense.    •     •     • 

"Prom  the  evidence  which  this  report  sets 
forth  •  •  •  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
spearhead  of  the  attack  upon  Congress  as  an 
Institution  stems  from  a  group  of  men  who 
have  had  long  training  and  exf>erience  in  the 
Ideology  of  Karl  Marx." 

Showing  from  Communist  official  litera- 
ture that  the  Communist  program  seek.s  to 
discredit  and  eventually  to  destroy  legisla- 
tive or  parliamentary  government,  the  Dies 
committee's  report  concludes: 

"The  current  campaign  against  Congress, 
er.c.ri'^pred  by  the  Union  for  Democratic  Ac- 
Ti   :.    a:.d    Its   agents,    such   as  Lewis  Corey, 


Jr..; 


'lIv  into  ibe  M<»rx:s'  pattern." 


Men  like  Kingdon  and  Douglas.  Helen 
Gahagan,  and  all  that  outfit,  hate  this 
kind  of  article  s'mply  because.  If  the 
truth  is  actually  known  about  these  peo- 
ple, it  will  not  do  them  or  their  party- 
line  purge  any  good. 

These  lies  can  all  be  answered.  For 
instance,  take  the  anti-Semitic  charge 
against  me.  Thank  God,  there  is  a  writ- 
ten record  to  give  the  lie  to  these  char- 
acter assassins.  In  my  instance,  it  be- 
gins with  the  Los  Angeles  county  board 
of  supervisors,  and  the  aid  that  I  gave 
and  fought  for  to  the  Mount  Sinai  Jewish  ■ 
Hospital  in  I    >  Ai:p.  !> - 

The  recora  luro  .sliow.s  my  hgut  L,n 
Fritz  Weidemann.  former  German  consul 
at  San  Francisco.    He  was  driven  out. 

My  record  shows  my  affidavit  against 
Fritz  Kuhn,  a  copy  of  which  I  ask  to 
be  inserted  at  this  point: 

District  of  Columbia,  .<(s.- 

Leland  M.  Ford,  being  duly  sworn,  on  his 
oath  says  that  Fritz  Julius  kuhn  was  nat- 
uralized a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Judge  of  the  United  States  district  court 
at  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  the  third  day  of  Decem- 
ber 1934.  by  fraudulently  pretending  to  com- 
ply with  the  naturalization  laws,  and  as  evi- 
dence of  such  citizenship  conferred  received 
certificate  of  naturalization  No.  3845908,  dated 
December  3.  1934. 

That  the  fraud  impo.'^ed  upon  the  court  and 
upon  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United 
States  consisted,  in  part.  In  deliberately 
claiming  and  asserting  under  oath.  In  his 
petition  for  citizenship  filed  In  the  said 
United  States  district  court  on  June  28,  1934, 
that  he  was.  without  any  mental  reservation 
made  known  therein,  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples cf  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  hap- 
piness of  the  United  States. 

That,  upon  such  fraudulent  representation 
and  at  the  hearing  cf  the  said  petition,  the 
said  Fritz  Julius  Kuhn  did  then  and  there 
In  open  court  give  false  and  perjurious  testi- 
mony in  support  of  such  claim:  in  that  the 
said  Fritz  Julius  Kuhn,  with  delit>erate  In- 
tent fraudulently  to  deceive  the  court,  and 
before  the  court  granted  his  said  petition, 
did  solemnly  declare  and  swear  falsely  on 
oath  in  open  court,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  court,  that  he  would  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  he  did  absolutely  and  entirely  renounce 
and  abjure  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  every 
prince,  potentate,  state,  and  sovereignty,  and 
particularly  by  name  to  the  foreign  state  and 
sovereignty  of  which  he  was  at  that  time  a 
citizen  or  subject,  that  he  would  supj)ort, 
defend,  and  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, and  that  he  took  this  obligation 
freely  and  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion;  whereupon  the  Judge 
of  said  court  did  thereupon  grant  the  said 
petition  and  confer  United  States  citizenship 
upon  the  said  Fritz  Julius  Kuhn. 

That  the  said  Fritz  Julius  Kuhn  did  not.  In 
fact,  renounce  his  allegiance  to  the  state  of 
Germany  which  hr  ^nrnre  it  was  his  Intention 
so  to  do  in  his  s. .  :  j  f  titlon  for  citizenship 
hereinbefore  referred  to.  and  which  in  op«jn 
court  he  swore  then  to  be  doing  in  fact  at 
the  hearing  upon  his  said  petition. 

That,  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  hlms«»lf 
and  other  witnesses  before  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representn":v»*^  of 
the  United  States  on  Un-American  A  •,  x-s, 
as  stated  in  their  report  No.  1476.  of  Janu- 
ary 3.  1940.  the  said  Fritz  Julius  Ktihn  has 
been  unequivocally  shown  not  to  have  re- 
nounced his  allegiance  to  the  State  of  G<!r- 
many  which  he  swore  In  his  said  petition 
for    citizenship    hereinbefore    referred    to    It 
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^  intention  to  di   and  wh  ch.  in  open 

I    ... :  _:  the  hearing  upon  his  s  i;d  petition, 
he  swore  he  was  then  in  fact  rerounclrg; 


establishes. 

sa:d    Fritz 

Julius    Kuhn.    referred    to    therein    as    Fritz 


That  the  said  report  No.   1476 
•mnng    other    things,    that    th-^ 


Kuhn.  18  the  fe-ihrer  or  direct  r.^  head  ot 
an  alien  or.  . :  .i.on  in  the  '  ■•  1  States 
known  as  ti.c  (j.  ;:nan-America;.  B  .:.i.  and 
that  this  said  bund  receives  its  inspiration, 
program,  and  direction  Irom  the  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  through  the  v  »nous  prop- 
aganda organizations  which  ha  re  heei\  set 
up  in  the  United  States  by  the  I'^vernmcnt 
of  Germany,  and  which  functi  ■  ::  ier  the 
control  aiul  supervision  of  the  N  .:.  Ministry 
of  Propairanda  and  Enlightenn  ent  of  the 
German  Government,  as  more  fully  set  forth 
In  testimony  before  the  said  s  >eclal  com- 
mittee, and  thereby  concluslvel.  .  -abi^ht^d: 
th.it  the  said  Bund  l.s  wide>:  :  id  .:.  the 
United  States,  i:  :  '  r  '  ':  ■•  •  ;<en  its  or- 
ders from  the  s...u  fr.-z  Ju:  ;  Kuhn  t.3  Its 
national  feuhrer;  that  his  s.i  ;  .  |  ities  have 
been  ajfain.^t  the  eood  ord- r  •:.  happiness 
ot  the  United  States,  and  t.;  .  :  •  the  prln- 
cip>'-      f    ■;.»    C  nstitution    wf    the    United 


United  .-m:''s  '.>  J.^. .  ;. 
Kuhn  d,  1  ;r  i',;:ri;'  :.-.. 
he  wouid   b'' I.'  T'.f  fi:* 
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jr'A-    fr.i  ^v:;:      d.-inue  to  do  so.  with- 
uU-   ci..-.r::r.;:,a" .   :.. 

I  -.va^  :i!~r)  in.strumental  \r.  bringing 
fo:'A  arc.  ::.<  r.:irr.e  of  Rabbi  Julius  A.  Lei- 
bt:'  A..-  r>  in  he  qualified  as  a  chaplain 
in  :r.'  .\:r::y  and  received  a  commission 
a.s  major.  !>  *  s  this  look  like  an  anti- 
S«^mitic  recora.' 

I  dr.:  helpine  Rabu:  B  .  r.:;t  :  :  War- 
r."  r  Bin  S'licho,  to  obtain  chaplaincy 
and  Lc:::n:i-v^.':)n.    Is  that  anti-Semitic? 

For  my  friends  in  California  who  may 
be  interested  in  this  charge  of  anti- 
S<=mitli-m,  I  will  refer  them  to  such  men 
i.  Jack  Warner,  Louis  B.  Mayer.  Ida 
Koverrr.an,  Rabbi  Magnin  .Ai:  n  Riche. 
Dr.  John  R.  Lechner.  Edwin  H'  rk,  N.  W. 
Alshuler,  Benjamin  Shipman.  Mendell 
Silberb^rg,  Marco  Newmark.  William 
Richman.  Louis  Greenbaum.  Murray 
Chotintr,  and  many  others  who  know 
me. 

Too  n:any  iik  Kingdon,  who  were 
brrn  in  Europe,  have  come  to  this  coun- 
try obviouslv  T  'ake  advantage  of  bet- 
ter condition.  R  al  Americans  have  a 
real  respect  for  those  foreigners  who 
cr.ntp  to  this  country  and  who  uphold  its 
.-Vn;-  ricanism,  but  these  same  real  Amer- 
ican.s  have  a  wholesome  disrespect  for 
'hn-se  who  come  to  this  country,  with 
th^'ii-  European  ideas,  and  try  to  tear 
down  every  vestige  of  American  Govern- 
ment. They  may  have  been  sent  here, 
and  mc.ny  have,  for  the  purpose  of  tear- 
mt;  dov;n  our  Government,  and  you  may 
b*  -are  that  there  are  many  of  us  here 
'Ab.  ate  not  going  to  let  them  get  by 
v.uh  any  such  program.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  those  of  us  who  are  on  this 
R  i  p-  rge  list,  and  those  of  us  whose 
cnaracters  are  being  attacked,  with  an 
attemp'  at  character  a.ssassination  by 
the  mo  I'b.;)  '  ps  of  the  Red  purge,  will 
rrc«^:v'^  inn  percent  American  support. 

I  ^av  God  help  the  United  States  if 
th-'  ria-.  pver  cor.-  -  ■*  hen  a  Congressman 
of  liie  United  Stale.-,  is  afraid  to  uphold 
the  cau-e  of  Americanism."  If  he  does 
u;ih  id  b.i-  vBu  f.  will  he  then  be  faced. 
at  the  t.tiu'  L,I  hi5  election,  with  the 
threat  cf  a  Red  purge?  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  sreat  bulk  of  the  American  peo- 
ple' can  answer  this  question. 


:ne   this 
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N.i:u:  aiiza:  .on  Cdn^rri;::-'!' 
I  riav'  -■n''d"fd  -p-'C.al  t:.'.i  f^r  ri>\M- 
J''.v.~h  p*' 'pif  ur.d-T  .■^-pt^diaJ  Ci/'-nd-'icn,-, 
on   Iinmivi  r:   n  and  N.rurapata^n. 

Tb  •  T'-c  -rd  fijr'!>"T  -b'^ti.'-  'r.u  I  n!"'nti- 
r.rrd  M.::n-:  Mar::n  K:;frt>r:i--in  a  J-'A"- 
tsh  boy.  a>  {";;.-•'  aitt-rna'a'  to  Kvr,-;:  Pc;n'. 
and  "Ahrn  ho  rouki  not  quabay  ov  rfa.son 
(  :"  .:'..nt:  cu'.-ide  my  districL  I  appointed 
R'  :>nt  Abraham  a^  an  a'.terjia-e  I  did 
r  '  appi^mt  th'^'-e  boys  bt><- lu,-'  'h'^v  w-  le 
J- vM<h  fv  r.<''■r.-Jv'^^\sh.  bu'  (bd  f  a.<  an 
Amenc.-.n  cusht  to  do.  and  app^-.n'.:d 
them  u.'hcut  Icckm?  up  tb.t  .r  rtbgd^n. 
tb-  .-.'.n>'  as  I  do  oveiy  o"!  •  r  I  hive 
appcinttd     Protf.'siant.-^,     Caih.'Iic.^,     and 
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HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  July  7.  1942 

M;  BELL  M;  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  called  upvon  to  make  a  speech  over 
radio  station  KMBC  at  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
on  June  9  in  h  '-   :   of  the  Kansas  City 

T'  Iographf>r-'  Cub  ho.st^  at  that  time  to 
th-'  Ord^r  'f  Ra:  .vav  Telegraphers,  then 
:n  d-nt  n".  n  .n  rry  home  city.  My 
.~p*  tnh  (  n  :;.at  occaiicn  was  as  follows: 

Mr  Ct..i.rrr  ri  and  members  of  the  Kansas 
C;-v  T^^ti;r.if  :rrs'  Club.  I  am  deeply  honored 
to  be  your  guist  here  tonight,  not  only  be- 
cause of  tbe  high  regard  I  entertain  for  many 
c:    y  ur   members   who  long  have   been  my 


iriends  but  also  because  of  my  appreciation 
of  the  high  standing  and  fine  civic  work 
which  has  been  done  by  your  o.-ganlzation. 
Throughout  the  years  you  have  done  your 
part  In  making  Kansas  City  a  setter  place 
to  live  in.  and  In  the  tragic  draiaa  which  is 
being  enacted  In  the  world  today  your  mem- 
bers as  agents  of  communication  are  playing 
no  small  part. 

When  school  boys  read  the  pages  of  his- 
tory a  hundred  years  from  no*,  they  are 
going  to  read  that  In  the  momentous  summer 
of  1942  the  fate  of  clvillzailon  hung  in  the 
balance.  Over  there  upon  thJse  anci«nt 
blood-stained  fields  of  Europe  the  most  stu- 
pendous battle  of  all  time  is  being  fought 
out.  I  say  stupendous  because  there  is  no 
other  word  to  describe  It.  Nevtr  before  in 
all  history  have  such  gigantic  forces  been 
thrown  against  each  other  Never  before 
have  so  many  millions  of  men  fought  and 
bled  and  died  in  so  short  a  t  me.  Never 
before  have  such  awful  Instruments  of  de- 
struction taken  part  In  the  carnige. 

CIVn.lZATION    IS    THl'EATE.-'JZD 

But  It  Is  not  the  vast  numbers  of  men  en- 
gaged, the  overwhelming  force  of  the  fire- 
power, and  the  destructive  capacity  of  the 
engines  of  death  which  are  be.ng  used;  it 
Is  not  the  vastness  of  the  blood  letting  and 
the  death  and  the  suffering  and  carnage 
which  gives  this  struggle  its  chief  signifi- 
cance, as  the  greatest  battle  of  all  time  It 
is  the  fact  that  perhaps  for  th"  ftr-t  time 
In  history  everything  that  civibz-  d  ,.'  holds 
dear  is  being  attacked. 

Civilization  as  we  know  it  has  teen  builded 
upon  a  few  very  simple  but  very  important 
things  First  of  all,  there  Is  the  right  to  wor- 
ship according  to  the  dictates  of  one's  own 
conscience,  and  I  don't  need  to  till  you  that 
wherever  the  blighting  hand  of  Hitler  has 
struck  religion  has  been  attacked.  And  when 
I  say  religion  I  don't  mean  any  particular  re- 
ligion. It  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
be  Jew  or  Gentile,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  the 
overlords  of  nazidom  would  deny  to  you  the 
right  to  worship. 

Another  of  those  simple  but  great  things  on 
which  oiiT  civilization  is  founded  l.s  the  home. 
and  in  every  land  where  Hitler's  banner  flies 
the  home  itself  has  been  attacked.  It  has 
been  attacked  as  an  institution.  The  sacred 
right  of  parents  to  rear  their  children  and  to 
teach  them  those  precious  truths  w.ilch  Amer- 
ican mothers  bring  to  the  young  a:id  growing 
minds  of  their  children  has  been  d>?nied. 

Another  thing  upon  which  our  civilization 
has  been  founded  is  the  right  to  the  private 
ownership  of  property.  It  is  a  sajing  as  old 
as  tradition  itself  that  a  man's  home  is  his 
castle.  In  America  we  have  boasted  that 
every  citizen,  no  matter  how  poor  or  how 
humble,  has  the  right  to  hope  and  expect  that 
either  now  or  some  time  in  the  futi  re  he  may 
own  a  home  of  his  own  and  that  not  even  the 
mighty  hand  of  government  can  step  in  and 
take  it  away  from  him.  That  sin.ple  right, 
great  as  it  is,  is  being  challenged  in  the  world 
today. 

The  right  of  trial  by  Jury  Is  btlng  chal- 
lenged This  great  right  was  obtained  by  our 
forefathers  not  as  an  easy  thing  but  after 
long  and  bloody  struggles. 

These  rights  and  privileges  which  I  have 
named  and  which  are  today  hanging  in  the 
balance  are  but  a  few  of  the  hallmarks  of 
civilization  for  which  the  American  people 
as  participants  in  this,  the  greatest  of  all 
wars,  are  fighting  for. 

DEMOCRACIES    FIGHT    BACK 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard  a 
lot  of  talk  about  democracies  b<  ing  weak 
and  InefBcient.  slow  and  clumsy.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  swifi  eflaciency 
of  autocratic  government,  of  gc  vernment 
where  the  will  of  the  people  was  Impotent 
and  the  word  of  a  mighty  dictator  alone  was 
law.  But  I  don'^  need  to  tell  you.  my 
friends,  that  since  the  7th  of  Dec?mber  the 
American  people  have  accomplished  the  Im- 
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possible.  For  150  years  wt  :.  ive  been  build- 
ing up  the  mightiest  inou;irial  organization 
that  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  when 
the  unspeakable  Japs  struck  at  Pearl  Hart)or 
the  United  States  was  at  once  thoroughly 
aroused  and  united  things  began  to  happen. 
The  factories  of  peacetime  were  quicltly  con- 
verted into  industries  of  war.  Today  ships 
and  tanks  and  planes  and  guns  and  all  sorts 
of  supplies  and  munitions  of  war  are  flowing 
off  of  our  assembly  lines  in  such  a  vast  and 
growing  stream  that  the  dictators  of  Europe 
may  well  begin  to  tremble.  Even  now,  after 
the  short  period  of  6  months,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  weight  of  the  mighty 
sinews  of  Uncle  Sam.  They  are  beginning 
to  know  something  of  the  strength,  of  the 
energy,  of  the  courage,  of  the  determination, 
the  ingenuity,  end  the  resourcefulness  of 
freemen  who  know  what  they  are  fighting 
for 

Of  course,  we  arc  going  to  have  heartaches 
and  disappointments.  We  are  going  to  have 
bloodshed  and  suffering.  We  are  going  to 
have  s'A'eat,  and  we  are  going  to  have  tears. 
bMt  God  being  With  us,  we  are  also  going  to 
have  victory 

OUR    NATION     UNITED    AGAINST    FOE 

It  is  because  we  know  what  we  are  fighting 
for  that  we  are  united.  We  know  the  tre- 
mendous Issues  at  stake  We  know  that  the 
safety  and  the  happiness  cf  ourselves  and 
our  children  and  of  generations  yet  unborn 
depend  upon  the  untiring  efforts  of  our- 
selves and  our  fellow  citizens  today,  and 
when  we  folks  here  in  America  all  pull  to- 
gether in  a  righteous  cause,  there  is  nothing 
In  the  world  that  can  stop  us 

I  often  think  of  a  little  rhj-me  that  was 
written  during  the  last  World  War.  It 
starts  in  something  like  this: 

It   ain't   the   guns,   nor   armaments. 

Nor  the  money  they  can  pay, 
But  the  close  cooperation 

That  makes  them  win  the  day. 
It  ain't  the  individual. 

Nor  the  Army  as  a  whole. 
But  the  everlasting  teamwork 
Of  every  blooming  soul. 
And  so,  my  friends.   If   there  Is  anything 
that  I  can  give  you  in  the  way  of  a  message 
tonight,  it  is  that  here  In  America  we  must 
have      that     everlasting      teamwork.     Every 
mother's  son  of  us  must  put  our  shoulders  to 
the   wheel,  must  strain   every  energy,   exert 
every  effort  in  order  that  our  beloved  coun- 
try   and    all    that    it    stands    for    may    be 
rewarded  with  victory. 

There  may  be  Doubting  Thomases  among 
us.  out  for  me  there  is  no  doubt.  I  know 
that  victory  will  be  ours.  I  have  seen  the 
brawny,  stalwart  soldiers  of  America  on  the 
march,  I  have  seen  something  of  the  arsenals 
of  democracy.  Even  today  a  hushed  whisper 
is  being  heard  in  Germany  that  the  "Yanks 
Are  Coming."  And  when  the  Yanks  really 
get  there  they  know  what  is  going  to  happen. 

A   NEW  Wf'F.ID   :>.'   PROSPECT 

But  let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  our 
country  after  the  war  is  over.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  sat  in  a  Washington  office  visiting  with 
a  grcup  of  fliers.  Among  those  present  were 
men  who  had  flown  the  skies  on  every  conti- 
nent, men  who  had  dropped  down  into  little 
villages  in  the  interior  of  India,  who  had 
flown  across  the  sands  of  the  Sahara,  men 
who  had  landed  upon  the  air  fields  in  the 
remote  regions  of  China;  and  among  them 
all  I  noted  a  feeling  of  great  optimism  as 
they  talked  of  the  expansion  in  air  travel 
and  in  trade  when  the  war  is  over.  They 
were  talking  in  terms  of  scientific  discoveries; 
of  airships  that  could  fly  over  mountain-,  and 
oceans,  ships  that  would  bring  the  goods 
and  services  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  to 
America,  and  that  would  carry  the  produce 
from  American  hands  and  factories  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  They  spoke  of  the 
new  skills  that  had  been  acquired  during  the 
period  of  this  war.  of  new  metals  that  had 
come  Into  being,  of  new  scientific  develop- 


ments tK,.t  ;  :t  L'  .nt:  to  open  up  vast  new 
fields  of  enufavoi.  of  new  friendships  that 
will  be  made  with  peoples  that  have  hither- 
to known  little  of  our  country,  as  we  have 
known  little  of  them. 

I  do  hope  that  the  peace  that  will  be  made 
will  be  a  wise  one.     I  hope  that  the  treaty 
will  not  be  based  upon  avarice  or   greed  or 
vindictive  hate,  'out  that,  on  the  other  hand. 
it  will  be  a  treaty  that  will  furnish  the  sound, 
sane  foundations  of  a  "    :  :-•   *  :a  of  peace  ar.d 
prosperity   for   the   wo:i;.       1    hope    that    v.'e 
will  not  undertake  to  dominate  or  rule  other 
countries,  but  that  we  will  meet  these  other 
countries  in    a   spirit  of  fairness   and   in   a 
spirit  to  let  them  'ive.  In  order  that  we  too 
may  live  and  be  free  and  prosperous,  and  I 
hope  that  throughout   It   all    we  will   never 
forget    that    here    in    America    the    Govern- 
ment which  was  founded  by  our  forefathers 
mere  than   a  century  and  a  half  ago  was  a 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,"  and  that  those  great  funda- 
mental liberties  which  have  been  protected 
by  our  form  of  government  and  have  been 
cherished  by  our  people  throughout  its  gen- 
erations   have   been   the   source    and    foun- 
talnhead  of  our  great  prosperity  and  the  great 
happiness   that    has  come   to   the  people  of 
America,     It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  as 
the  years  come  and  go,  America  not  only  will 
prosper  in  the  material  things  cf  life,  but  will 
always    maintain    and    protect    and    defend 
these   high   spiritual   principles   which   have 
made  us  great. 


American  Inquisition,  or  the  Purge  in 
Action 


LXilNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Oh    REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7.  1942 

Mr,  FISH  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
prnntPd  nu-  lo  rxtend  my  remarks  in  the 
FaioRD,  I  include  the  following  extract 
from  the  editorial  comment  in  the  Cath- 
olic World  of  July  1942  by  the  Reverend 
Father  James  M.  Gillis.  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  orators  and  writers  in  America: 
The  Purge  in   Action 

The  New  Republic,  always  rather  pink  and 
now-  decidedly  red,  in  conjunction  with  one  of 
those  ne  plus  ultra  hyper-hyper-patriotic  so- 
cieties that  are  feeling  their  oats  since  the 
United  States-Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics alliance,  has  published  a  purge  list 
of  23  Congressmen.  It  makes  one  think  of 
the  time  of  Marius  and  Sulla  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  republic  of  Rome,  when  the  names 
of  the  proscribed  were  plastered  on  the  walls 
of  the  city,  or  of  the  reign  of  terror  in  Paris, 
when  any  citizen  who  had  Incurred  the  hatred 
of  Danton  and  Robespierre  was  sent  to  the 
guillotine. 

Among  the  names  on  the  New  Republic  list 
is  that  of  Congressman  William  B.  Barry,  ol' 
New  York  City,  accused  of  pre-Pearl  Harbor 
isolationism  and  of  no  other  crime  unless  it 
be  voting  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Dies 
committee.  The  ax  of  the  Communistic 
Union  for  Democratic  Action — one  of  those 
mendacious  euphemisms — and  cf  the  New 
Republic,  is  being  whetted  to  lop  off  his  head. 

Another  intended  victim  of  those  who  con- 
found patriotism  with  fanaticism  is  Ham- 
ilton Fish,  Jr.,  who  for  over  20  years  has 
represented  the  congressional  district  in 
wh  rr:   '  !•  ;  Dutchess  County,  the  home 

ol    t  n*.    R.  ■.:~i  ■'"'■■.• 

And  wl.  •  V.  .-  I!\:v:nT  n-  Fish's  crime? 
Treason?     t;.iD--.^„L .      c  i.uuct  unbecoming 


a  M  :v.tM  r  of  Congress?  Not  at  all.  The 
Coiigic^sinan  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar, 
a  patriot,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  colored 
troops  in  the  last  World  War.  alumnus  of 
Harvard,  famous  athlete,  scion  of  a  family 
that  has  been  in  America  for  300  years.  All 
that  and  much  more  is  to  his  credit. 

THE    DNPARDONAt:i     -    N 

But  on  the  debit  side?  The  brazen  fellow 
actually  appeared  on  platforms  and  spoke 
against  our  entrance  into  the  war  Before 
Pearl  Harbor  I  was  on  the  platform  with 
him  and  heard  him  say  that  no  matter  how 
he  felt  about  our  going  in.  if  we  did  go  in  he 
would  instantaneously  ask  to  resume  his 
commission  in  the  Army  He  did  precisely 
that,  but  apparently  the  Army  wouldn't  have 
him.  And  now  the  zealots  are  trying  to 
crowd  him  out  of  Congress  Since  the  dec- 
laration of  war,  he  has  voted  for  every  war 
measure.  But  that  won't  save  him.  He  was 
once  antl-lnterventionlst  and  so,  as  the  q'oeen 
says  in  Alice  in  Wonderland.  "Off  with  his 
head."  All  America  seems  to  be  Wonderland 
today,  and  sanguinary  queens  are  every- 
where. 

It  will  be  Interesting  and  enlightening  lo 
see  what  happens  to  Barry  and  Fish,  to  the 
other  21  marked  for  extinction,  and  to  a  hun- 
dred others  in  all  the  United  States  who  com- 
mitted the  crime — worse  than  the  crime,  the 
blunder — of  upholding  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  Isolationism  as  long  as  it  was  legal  and 
loyal  to  do  so.  I  do  not  bet,  but  if  I  were  to 
venture  a  tip.  I  should  say  that  you  may  with 
confidence  put  a  dime  or  a  dollar  on  Barrt 
and  Fish.  For,  after  all.  the  vocifcrosity  of 
the  ultra  patriots  is  quite  cut  of  proportion  lo 
their  Influence  upon  the  level-headed  citi- 
zenry. 


The    Far    Ea.^t:    A   Glitip.H    Into   the 
Fut'are 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HONH,  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OF    WYOMING 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

T;ij;r-v^fij,  J?.''?/  9    1942 

Mr.  SCHWAKTZ.  M; .  Piciident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  IM;  IUcmasI  at  the  Institute  of 
Public  Atlau-s,  University  of  V:!.:::!. 
Charlottesville,  on  Tuesday,  July  7  i  -42. 
The  subject  of  the  address  is  The  Far 
East:  A  Glimpse  Into  the  Future. 

By  reason  of  Senator  Thomas'  earlier 
residence  in  the  Far  East,  and  his  msfny 
visits  to  the  Orient  since  that  time,  and 
because  of  his  general  study  of  the  far- 
eastern  situation,  he  was  most  eminently 
fitted  to  deliver  such  an  address,  wh  ch 
will  be  of  great  value  to  those  who  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tonight  we  are  to  glimpse  into  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Far  East.  Please  do  not  consider 
me  a  prophet.  While  I  shall  look  to  the 
future,  that  which  I  am  going  to  say  Is 
based  upon  history  and  present  world  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  not  be  fearful  of 
the  realization  of  the  present  fad  about  the 
future  peace  of  the  world,  that  there  is 
going  lo  be  hasty  action.  There  will  be 
hasty  action  if  Germany.  Italy,  and  Jnr  n 
are  successful  because  their  scheme  <  t  i  ce 
Is  already  laid  down.  It  Is  one  rf  1  :  fi 
peace  and  complete  submission  to   t>   tii-t  f 
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I  have  left  to  the  last  me  problem  of  India. 
The  Indian  revolution  Is  the  hardest  and  also 
the  easiest  of  all  to  solve,  for  there  we  find 
merely  fundamentally  a  ereat  clash  of  Ideals. 
Shall  India  redeem  he:  -.  ;:  y  her  own  action. 
or  shall  she  do  so  In  cooperation  with  those 
who  have  been  her  exploiters?  If  we  can 
answer  that  question,  we  shall  move  forward 
.n  'he  solution  of  the  fundamental  Indian  ' 
pr    o.em. 

Now.  I  have  taken  the  thesis,  in  using  such    ' 
a  word  as  "exploiter."  that  the  west  has  de-    \ 
liberately   gone   into   the   east   primarily   for 
the  wests  benefit.     The  west,  of  course,  says    j 
that  It  has  done  much  of  worth  for  the  east, 
and  It  has.     It  has  made,  for  example,  mod- 
ern conquering  Japan.     The  west  may  make    ' 
the  yellow  peril  a  battle  cry  again  and  turn    ' 
the  whole  of  Asia  against  us.  and  then  we   I 
will    have   a   lovely   war 

You  see.  tonleht  1  do  not  Intend  to  skirt 
the  problem.  This  is  an  academic  group, 
and  I  shall  state  the  problems  as  they  are. 
Great  as  the  ideals  of  the  League  of  Nations 
are.  the  organization  of  the  League  was  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  the  status  quo  cf 
the  European  and  American  nations  which 
through  natural  strength  dominated  the 
world  Three  hundred  million  Hindus,  four 
hundred  million  Chinese  had  representation, 
to  be  sure,  on  all  the  committees  and  in  the 
Assembly;  and  Japan  was  on  the  Council  as 
one  of  the  major  powers.  But  Japan  soon 
learned  what  China  discovered  at  Versailles — 
that  the  Interest  of  the  League  was  primarily 
European  In  a  sense  that  was  all  right  be- 
cause the  first  World  War  was  not  a  world 
war  as  the  present  universal  war  Is,  The 
three  great  revolutions  that  I  have  mentioned 
were  Just  beginning.  A  new  world  organi- 
zation, if  we  have  one.  must  th<^refore  be, 
ba.sed  on  the  universal  principle,  and  that 
brings  us  to  great  fundamentals. 

I  trust  that  in  the  new  peace  we  will  have 
such  a  statesman  as  Woodrow  Wilson,  not  to 
dominate  but  to  be  wise  when  wisdom  Is 
essential  To  my  mind,  the  master  stroke  of 
the  discussions  at  Versailles  came  when  Japan 
demanded  not  only  an  equality  of  nations  In 
the  Assembly  but  the  recognition  of  the 
equality  of  races  and  peoples  in  the  Covenant. 
Wilson  pointed  out  to  the  Japanese  that  you 
cannot  bring  an  equality  of  races  by  law.  that 
merely  stating  the  fact  that  the  white  race 
and  the  brown  race  shall  be  equal  would  not 
make  them  equal.  Inequalities  come  not 
from  the  color  of  the  skin  but  from  the  mode 
of  life;  and  the  white  man  economically  and 
socially  Is  not  the  equal  of  the  brown  man. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  brown  man  worked 
I'-r.ger  and  liv^d  on  less,  that  he  married 
eir!:-^r  r:  d  produced  more,  that  his  wants 
ir-"  t"A-  -  :npared  with  the  white  man's,  and 
•;  r  Ab'^never  th^y  live  *  f  •  ( t  side  by  side 
tl)"  brwwn  rriar:  bf  i!!  the  advantage.  Wil- 
son's argumt :  -  a  '-^  based  upon  facts,  not 
upon  prejudice.  There  Is  the  first  key  to  a 
solution  of  our  future  problems. 

I  ;.  i  .  '  mentioned  social,  political,  and  eco- 
::•:.-  -evolutions.  We  must  not  forget,  too. 
'r.f  f'.a-h  of  religions.  I  do  not  mean  religion 
m  the  ordinary  Inter-sect  strife  theory.  I 
mean  It  in  the  Wg.  in  accordance  with  a 
Birrsp'.e   defir.itmn   of   my  own:   A  religion   Is 

•  a  'hf''  ry  which  binds  present  man 
hp  p  -  '::d  w  -^  'be  future.  It  has 
■  t:   ■  •    --■'    'vv:-b    g-^n^   or   morals.     It   Is 

•  a  ■7."A\-  of  life  which  makes  man  a  link 
:;:  -e  that  have  gone  before  and  with 
**  ,-  are  coming  after.  In  all  EhJrope 
b"  .A. n-.> -'f-a-N  wp  li'V'7  religions  based 
•b-  c  :  >p'  f  :■  •  tlon.  In  all  Asia 
'i  religions  without  a  concept  of  revela- 

Thtis  they  have  an  advantage  on  us 
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because  we  are  of  necessity  noncompromlsing 
while  they  can  receive  cur  ideas  without  de- 
suoying  their  gods  .\;:.' r;ca  has  t  lught  us 
how  to  bridge  the  gap  ^:  cla.shir.g  religions 
The  world  I  hope  will  follow  .\:ra"i;  .  .^  way 
Then  there  Is  another  extr^  :i.f  y  .  :.p.  :'aiit, 
religious  concept  that  may  n.  i.K-  p.  le  b.ird. 
In  our  highly  evolved  goveriiment,.!  schemes 
we  have  a  government  which  repiesents  a 
State,  we  have  ordinary  law.  fundamental 
law,  and  higher  law.  The  American  Govern- 
ment can  be  changed  without  affecting  the 
American  state  vitally,  and  the  .Vmerican 
state  can  actually  come  to  an  end  without 
destroying  the  faith  of  the  American  people 
In  a  higher  law  or  In  a  universal  scheme. 
Contrast  this  concept  with  Japan's.  The 
Japanese  state  and  religious  theory  is  based 
upwn  the  divinity  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
line.  Destroy  that,  and  what  have  you? 
Faith  and  the  great  scheme  of  the  gods  are 
both  gone. 

That  Is  where  Hitler  showed  his  lack  of 
understanding  of  fundamental  political 
processes  and  the  best  thought  of  .he  Ger- 
man people.  When  Hitler  came  to  power 
Germany  was  a  constitutional  democracy. 
There  was  under  this  constltutlona.  scheme 
a  recognition  of  entitles  which  we  call  the 
government,  the  state,  the  church.  When 
Hlndenburg  died.  Hitler  assumed  two  of 
these  prerogatives  and  destroyed  the  free- 
dom of  the  third.  He  thought  he  was  mak- 
ing himself  stronger,  but  he  was  making 
the  German  people  weaker  because  when  Hit- 
ler falls  not  only  does  the  German  Govern- 
ment fall  but  also  the  German  state.  Fi- 
nally Hitler  Instituted  the  theory  of  the  sin- 
gle will,  destroying  thereby  all  loyalties  ex- 
cepting the  loyalty  to  him  and  his  Ideas, 
Thus  In  theory  the  great  fvmdamentals  of 
life  are  destroyed.  That  seems  to  nrake  Hit- 
ler very  strong  and  very  Important,  but  In 
reality  It  makes  the  stability  of  the  German 
people  very  weak  What  If  this  siagle  will 
Is  destroyed?  What  have  they  to  turn  to? 
What  If  this  superior  race  which  Hiter  repre- 
sents Is  proved  to  be  Inferior,  what  have 
they  to  turn  to?  That  is  the  downright 
wickedness  of  the  single-will  schema .  It  not 
only  destroys  man's  freedom  to  think,  de- 
stroys man's  Individual  freedom  to  act,  but 
it  also  destroys  man's  fundamental  faith. 
That,  according  to  American  concepts,  con- 
stitutes wickedness.  Therefore  nazi-ism, 
fascism,  the  single  will,  the  emperor  worship 
of  Japan,  all  become  evil  things,  dt  structive 
of  the  finest  elements  that  man's  complex 
nature  has  evolved. 

Let  us  turn  to  peace  ideals.  How  to  make 
the  peace  objectives  universal  anl  under- 
standable to  tKJth  the  east  and  the  west  is 
the  great  problem.  Peace  must  be  built  upon 
man.  It  must  be  In  accordance  v/itt  the  best 
teachings  of  man  and  of  God.  A  Hebrew 
prophet  taught  us  that  the  law  woukl  go 
forth  from  Zlon  and  the  word  of  the  Lord 
from  Jerusalem.  The  American  people  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  a  Latin  ((uotatlon 
growing  out  of  this  Idea:  "Ex  orlen  e  lux.  ex 
occldente  lex";  out  of  the  east  shall  come  the 
light,  and  out  of  the  west  shall  tome  the 
law.  We  have  a  world  setting  for  the  culmi- 
nation of  that  great  prophecy,  for  in  the  West 
we  have  evolved  the  American  federal  system, 
which  recognizes  the  entity  of  the  small  side 
by  side  with  the  entity  of  the  §:reat.  It 
recognizes  State  equality,  and  the  union  of 
the  Americas  proves  to  us  that  It  Is  possible 
In  an  International  sense.  We  have  the 
equal  rights  for  men  based  upon  Jeflersonlan 
principles  of  the  natural  rights  Inherent  In 
men.  This  brings  us  equal  opportunity 
before  the  law.  not  equality  of  ln<:lvlduals, 
not  equality  of  races,  but  equality  of  treat- 
ment. That  Is  the  law  which  will  save  the 
world. 

In  the  Orient  we  have  perfection  In  moral 
ideals:  the  belief.  If  we  accept  the  Chinese 
thought,  that  men  can  be  made  p<.»rfect  by 
training,    that    they    are    liKe    Jade — in    the 
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rough,  valueless;  but  trained,  full  of  value. 
We  have  the  great  teachings  of  the  master 
philosopher  of  all  time.  Confucius,  and  his 
remarkable  code  of  behavior,  which  brings  a 
reformation  of  the  state  and  the  world  when- 
ever man  can  reform  himself.  Then  we  have 
the  fine  thinking  of  the  Persians,  the  Hindus, 
and  the  idealization  of  all  of  this  mixture  of 
east  and  west  in  the  great  Japanese  Emperor 
Melji's  Rescript  on  Education,  There  is  the 
light  from  the  Orient.  These  two  united, 
and  a  will  to  serve  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  we  have  the  key  to  world  organrzatron. 

But  these  are  the  words  of  an  idealist,  and 
Idealism  is  out  of  fashion.  But  an  Idealist 
need  not  be  Impractical:  and  no  practical, 
narrow  minds  of  scheming,  advantage-tak- 
ing persons  or  nations  will  ever  solve  the 
world's  problems.  You  would  not  want  me 
to  suggest  here  tonight  a  swat-down  theory 
of  world  domination.  If  you  want  that 
please  send  for  one  of  Hitler's  aidas.  please 
bring  over  Mussolini — Heaven  knows  he  can 
deliver  a  speech!  Or  please  make  General 
Yamashita's  dream  come  true  and  let  him 
dictate   the  peace   In   Washington. 

Now  for  a  word  of  Irony  Just  to  show  you 
how  much  Japan  has  lost  by  turning  against 
her  best  ideals  and  Just  to  show  you  how 
great  the  fall  of  that  mighty  nation  Is  to 
be  because  of  her  apostasy  so  far  from  the 
truth.  I  watched  the  present  Emperor  al- 
most from  his  birth,  I  saw  him  going  to 
school  daily.  I  knew  his  two  great  teachers. 
General  Nogi  and  Admiral  Togo,  two  of  the 
greatest  Japanese  that  ever  lived.  I  built 
my  Ideals  of  Japan  around  the  teachings  of 
the  great  Emperor  Meljl;  and  when  the  pres- 
ent Emperor  came  to  power  and  chose  the 
name  for  his  era — calling  it  showa,  the  era 
of  peace — I  rejoiced  with  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple. We  knew  that  the  present  Emperor  had 
learned  well  the  lessons  taught  him  by  Nogl 
and  Togo.  I  had  faith  that  he  would  follow 
those  lessons.  I  have  faith  today  that  he  Is 
not  an  apostate  from  those  great  funda- 
mentals. 

The  crime  In  Japan  has  ;>een.  and  the 
Irony  of  Japan  Is.  that  willful,  damning 
teaching  from  the  outside  enlarged  the 
minds  of  scheming  men  within,  and  the 
Ideals  which  have  made  Japan  great  and  will 
continue  to  keep  her  great  were  passed  over, 
destroyed,  and  made  of  no  avail.  Japan  will 
not  be  destroyed  by  conquest  from  without. 
She  destroyed  herself  by  deliberately  turning 
her  back  upon  the  ideals  which  made  her 
great.  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy  stand  to- 
day the  enemies  net  only  of  the  world  but 
also  the  enemies  of  the  great  German,  Italian, 
and  Japanese  peoples  and  cultures. 


The   Flying   Tiger.s   of   the    .\.   V.   G. 
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bright  page  will  assuredly  be  given  to  the 
story  of  Chennault's  twys,  the  Flying  Tigers 
of  the  American  Volunteer  Group. 

Several  motives  doubtless  combined  to 
bring  recruits  Into  the  daredevil  band.  Some 
Joined  through  pity  for  valiantly  struggling 
unarmed  China;  some,  impatient  of  isolation- 
ism amidst  the  uproar  of  an  erupting  volcano 
of  hateful  aggression,  sought  action  In  accord 
with  their  consciences;  some  simply  sought 
adventure  becavise  they  were  imp<tuous  and 
young.  To  all.  however,  the  bright  face  of 
danger  appealed  with  ever-renewed  allure- 
ment. They  faced  death  daily:  and  because 
they  were  not  afraid  death  passed  them  by 
usually — these  gallant  young  fighters  who 
painted  tigers'  Jaws  upon  their  ciazy  planes 
and  laughed  as  they  knocked  Zeros  out  of  the 
sky. 

What  stories  were  told  in  strange,  pic- 
turesque Chinese  outposts  at  night  when  the 
young  falcons  returned  to  their  eyrie  to  re- 
ceive the  Old  Eagle's  comment  or  commenda- 
tion. Only  a  Kipling  or  a  Dumas  could  do 
justice  to  such  h'gh  adventure  reduced  by 
repetition  to  the  commonplace  as  these 
youngsters  lived  It  and  told  It.  Sometimes 
a  pilot  didn't  come  back— like  our  own  Tiger. 
John  Donnovan — and  then  there'd  be  sober 
faces  at  the  rendezvous:  but  not  for  long. 
Perhaps  the  Old  Eagle  would  say — 

"They  say  he  parted  well  and  paid  his  score — 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 

I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death." 

And  now  the  American  Volunteer  Group  Is 
no  longer  left  to  depend  on  casual  crates  or 
haphazard  enlistment.  These  wild  young 
hawks  of  the  Burma  skies  have  been  merged 
Into  our  Air  Force,  and  as  an  Integral  part  of 
that  great  whole,  they  will  have  faster,  safer, 
mightier  ships  to  fiy,  more  conventional  ac- 
tions to  take  part  in,  more  orders  to  obey. 

But  will  the  wild  birds  fly  as  well  when 
tamed  with  orders?  Will  they  swoop  upon 
their  prey  from  such  dizzy  heights?  Will 
they  laugh  at  danger  and  inequality  now  as 
they  ride  the  air  currents  between  peaks  of 
the  frowning  Himalayas?  If  they  do  not,  we 
shall  have  memories  as  well  as  they. 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  9.  1942 

Mr.  B\;?KI.FV  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  ui  a^f  biiiaior  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Hill  I,  and  at  his  request,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad- 
vertiser, of  July  7,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rf  cokd 
as  follows: 

"cod  rest  ye,  merry  gen't:imfn" 

When  the  history  of  this  w  .r  ;s  •.'.::irfn  — 
and  not  by  a  German  or  a  Jap,  we  hope— <  ;.e 
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Indiana    Democratic   Conventici    Adc!re:^s 
ot  Hon.  Frederick  Van  Nuys,  ot  Indiana 


HCN,  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF    WEST   VIROiNlA 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  9, 1942 

Ml .  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Van  Nuys]  on  June 
30.  at  the  Democratic  State  Convention, 
at  Indianapolis.  I  make  the  request  be- 
cause it  is  most  timely  that  the  address 
should  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
opportunity  of  attending  this  fine,  militant 
Democratic  convention — one  of  the  best  I 
have  ever  attended. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Governor  Schricker 
up^.n  his  splendid  keynote  address,  and  also 
to  congratulate  the  party  and  the  people  of 
Indiana  over  the  fact  that  in  Hemy  Schricker 
we  have  one  of  the  most  popular  end  eflOcient 
Governors  th.ii  I:. a. ana   t\:::   h::a 


We  In  Congress  have  reached  a  breathing 
spell  for, a  few  days.  The  Congress,  as  you 
know,  has  been  in  session  for  24  years — the 
longest  continuous  session  in  the  history  of 
that  body. 

During  that  period  legislation  of  tremen- 
dous, far-reaching  importance  has  been  en- 
acted, and  many  more  important  mea  ures 
have  yet  to  be  disposed  of.  It  has  l)een  an 
exhausting  period,  a  severe  sti-aln  upon  the 
physical  endurance  of  Its  Members,  but 
when  the  fina.  records  are  written  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  accomplishments  of  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  departments  in  these 
long  years  of  stress  and  strain  will  be  found 
to  be  worth  while — a  permanent  contribu- 
tion to  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  Amer- 
ican democracy. 

We  are  now  In  the  midst  of  the  most 
vicious  and  far-reaching  war  In  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  has  been  waged  with  grow- 
ing intensity  and  bitterness  for  almost  3 
years,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  In  sight.  It 
is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  twentieth 
centufy — after  countless  centuries  of  steady 
progress — should  witness  the  threatened  col- 
laijse  of  civilization.  But  that  is  the  situi- 
tion  with  which  we  are  confronted  today.  . 
Despite  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  churches, 
colleges,  and  universities  and  schools,  the  ac- 
complishments of  science,  the  best  siates- 
manshlp  of  the  ages,  libraries  and  hospitals, 
and  all  kindred  civilizing  agencies,  our  very 
existence  is  confronted  by  a  de.-picab:e  at- 
tempt to  destroy  civilization  and  Chr  stian- 
Ity  and  establish  a  new  world  order  found' d 
upon  force  and  greed  and  immorality  and 
vengeance — a  reversion  to  the  stone  age. 

Lest  we  become  callous  to  the  workin;^?  of 
this  damnable  new  order,  let  me  read  clip- 
pings from  one  American  newspaper  of  recent 
date.    They  are  repeated  daily. 

POLAND 

"More  than  1,000  persons  were  arrested  li\ 
Warsaw  today  and  were  Carried  away  pre- 
sumably to  Join  5,000  others  who  were  seized 
In  Warsaw  a  few  weeks  ago  and  sent  to  Ger- 
many as  slave  laborer^." 

CZECHOSLAV  AK  :  A 

"Three  hundred  and  eighty-two  more  per- 
sons were  executed  today  and  the  village  of 
Lidice  exterminated  in  retaliation  for  the 
assassination  of  Reinhard  Hej'drlch,  Gestapo 
executioner." 

NORWAY 

"Pour  himdred  loyal  Norwegian  school 
teachers  are  doing  slave  labor  on  wharves 
alongside  of  Russian  prisoners  because  they 
refused  to  bow  to  the  Quisling  regime." 

GERMANY 

"The  German  labor  service  announces  the 
recent  conscription   of  26.i)00  Macedonians." 

I  attended  a. luncheon  the  other  day  given 
In  honor  of  a  very  famous  European  diplo- 
mat This  man  spoke  from  personal  observa- 
tion as  to  the  workings  of  nazi-lsm. 

I  cite  his  recital  as  showing  what  Hitler 
Is  doing  to  the  homes  of  Germany  and  It's 
conquered  nations.    It  was  as  follows: 

A  certain  prominent  German  Industrialist 
gave  a  dinner  party  at  which  70  of  his  friends 
were  guests.  During  the  evening,  the  host 
severely  criticized  Goering  and  denounced 
some  of  his  atrocities  The  next  morning  he 
was  arrested  and  ordered  to  a  concentration 
camp.  He  prevailed  upon  the  arresting  cffl- 
cers  to  give  him  24  hours  in  which  to  arrange 
his  business  affairs.  He  once  more  Invited 
the  same  70  guests  to  dinner  that  night.  At 
the  close  of  the  dinner,  the  host  arose  and 
announced  his  arrest  and  that  he  would 
leave  the  next  morning  for  a  concentration 
camp.  Then  he  made  the  following  request: 
•'I  know  that  I  was  arrested  berause  of  my 
criticism  of  Goering  here  at  this  table  last 
night.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  know  which 
one  of  you  was  the  Informant."  Thereupon, 
the  son  of  the  host  arose  and  said:  "I  •^ns 
the  Informant,  fathtr.  and  I  felt  then  a-  d 
feel   now   that   I   only   did   my   duty."     ',    « 
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Not  content  with  destrovlne  churches  and 
•chCM^ls  and  hospitals,  thif  ■  ■  *  'ler  strikes 
at  and  destroys  the  h>mt\  i :  >■  the  altar 
nre«  of  Christianity  and  clvlhziitlon  always 
have  been  and  always  will  be  kept  alive 

We  postponed  our  enrran<e  In  :o  this  hclo- 
eau.1t  as  Ions;  as  possible  We  hnped  that  It 
would  be  confined  to  European  and  Asiatic 
Bhcres  There  was  never  tiny  loubt  as  to 
where  our  sympathies  lay.  bui  we  hoped 
against  hope  that  we  would  not  b?  forced  Into 
It  a*  an  active  tjelllsrerent 

Then  cama  December  7.  194  .  and  Pearl 
HartKir.  Unprovoked,  steiilth'ly.  premedl- 
tatfdly,  and  at  the  very  hour  when  the  De- 
partment of  State  was  re<eivn  k  and  con- 
ferring with  alleged  peare  envoy  from  Japan 
looking  toward  peace  and  neut  -ality  In  the 
Pacific  that  Imperial  govemmint  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor  viciously  and  disastrously 

On  the  next  day  President  f;  •  elt  ap- 
peared befor«  Congrfs?  In  Joi:  '  .-<---  'Q  ar;d 
In  a  memorable  message  asked  (or  a  declara- 
tion of  war  It  was  granted  by  a  unanimous 
vote  in  the  Senate  and  with  c  nly  one  dis- 
senting vote  In  the  House  8  milar  action 
occurred  after  Germany  and  I  aly  had  de- 
clared war  on  us  We  are.  theipfore,  In  the 
war.  and  now  that  we  are  In  It.  1  hope  that  we 
win  stay  In  It  until  Hitler  total  tarianlsm  In 
Europe  and  Japanese  Imperialism  In  the 
Orient  are  completely  obliterated  from  the 
face  of  the  earth 

Despite  the  criticism  of  certain  commen- 
tators and  columnists,  Congrt-  -  h  i^  func- 
tioned well  In  meeting  the  rt»:;>.  :  •;-  of  this 
crucial  period  It  responded  tr  the  demand 
for  selective  service,  and  under  the  provisions 
of  that  act  we  Uxlay  have  3  0)0.000  clttren 
8<ildiers  In  the  service  under  in  enslve  train- 
ing   most  of  them  ready  for  ac  v-in 
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to  the  owners  of  farm  lands  In  the  areas 
taken  for  their  patriotic  compliance  with  the 
Governments  requisitions.  It  Is  no  minor 
sacrifice  for  a  family  to  give  up  the  farm 
home  and  land.s.  much  of  which  have  l>een 
in  the  family  for  generations,  and  to  move 
to  a  strange  community  and  begin  all  over 
again.  This  has  been  done  In  the  over- 
whelming number  of  instances  uncomplain- 
ingly and  understandingly 

Owing  to  the  volume  of  these  transactions, 
seme  delay  has  been  experienced  In  com- 
pleting the  tran.«actions  but  remedial  legis- 
lation is  m  sight.  At  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  Introduced  a  bill 
last  week  which  will  cut  through  unnecessary 
red  tape  and  permit  prompt  and  satisfactory 
payments  for  all  lands  t;iken  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  have  touched  upon  wartime  problems  and 
p)nllcies — because  in  my  mind  there  is  only 
one  problem  confronting  the  American  peo- 
ple today  and  that  Is  the  winning  of  the 
war. 

I  recognize  that  we  have  controversial  do- 
mestic problems  and  will  still  have  them 
after  the  war  But.  please,  let's  minimize 
them  during  the  duration  and  spend  every 
ounce  of  our  energy  in  crushing  German 
totalitarianism  and  Japanese  imperialism  be- 
fore they  crush  us. 

I  have  every  confidence  In  our  ultimate 
victory.  We  entered  this  war  after  hurried 
but  commendable  preparation.  We  come  in 
with  a  new  and  fresh  Army  of  3,000,000  men; 
a  Navy  of  nearly  1,000  000,  and  an  air  force 
soon  to  approximate  2,000.000  It  has  been  2 
years  since  our  first  appropriations  for  de- 
fense purposes  It  has  been  18  months  since 
the  Inception  of  our  selective  service 

Our  principal  enemies  have  waged  war  for 
years  and  on  most  fronts  show  evidence  of 
physical  and  economic  exhaustion.  China 
has  fought  long  and  valiantly.  We  pay 
tribute  to  China.  Although  no  sirmpathizer 
with  Russian  communism,  all  of  us  will  admit 
that  Russia  has  materially  aided  the  cause 
of  the  Allied  Nations  by  her  stubborn  and 
valiant  defense  of  the  German  Invasion.  It 
is  now  nearly  a  year  since  Hitler  set  out  to 
subdue  Russia  and  take  the  rich  resources  of 
that  vast  territory.  He  boasted  that  he  would 
accomplish  his  purposes  In  4  months.  It  Is 
the  consensus  of  opinion  now  that  he  never 
will 

England  has  successfully  defeated  the  In- 
vasion of  her  Island  with  only  a  narrow 
20-mlIe  strip  of  water  between  her  and  the 
shores  of  enervated  and  disappointlrg 
France.  England  today  on  her  home  front 
is  In  a  stronger  position  than  at  any  time 
since  the  war  began. 

Here  at  home  conditions  are  wholesome. 
Never  In  the  history  of  nations  have  Indus- 
trial organ Izjjt ions  produced  as  American  In- 
dustry is  producing  today  and  will  continue 
to  produce  In  ever-increasing  quantities  as 
Ion?  as  it  is  necessary. 

w^  produced  40  times  as  many  aircraft 
r,i  :;on  these  first  6  months  of  1942  as  we 
;.r  duced  during  the  entire  year  of  1941.  We 
1.  •.  e  made  4  times  as  many  howitzers  and 
3  ■  rr.t-  as  m.iny  tanks  in  1942  as  we  made  in 
1:'4I  \V;  :>  cur  actual  airplane  production 
;-  a  :.....■  I  y  secret.  It  is  common  knowledge 
■■  '"  it  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
a;..i  that  the  quality  of  our  aircraft  Is  being 
constantly  Improved. 

Ot:r  pf  ^rle  are  united  i- d  patriotic.  They 
ar-  w.:i;  t;  to  sacrifice.  T :  ■;  v  are  willing  to 
^a-,>  They  are  willing  to  serve.  They  have 
-;.    AT.   'hat  *he7  can  take   It  and  expect  to 


ward  to  the  coming  year  r  vr^T  -i  h 
sorrowed  and  bleeding  hearts,  of  couise.  but 
with  supreme  confidence  In  the  loyalty,  effi- 
ciency, and  ultimate  triumph  of  American 
democracy.  God  save,  protect,  and  defend 
the  United  States  of  America. 
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HON  JOSEPH  C.  OMAHONEY 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 
Thursday  Jn'y  9.  1942 

Mr.  O-MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
spealcing  at  a  Fourth  of  July  luncheon  at 
Detroit  last  week  Lt.  Gen.  Bre^on  B. 
Somervell,  commanding  general.  Serv- 
ices of  Supply,  War  Department,  deliv- 
ered an  address  which,  in  my  judgment, 
deserves  the  widest  possible  pul)licity. 
In  simple  and  straightforward  language 
this  leader,  whose  record  holds  out  much 
promise  for  the  conduct  of  the  operations 
which  are  under  his  charge,  discussed 
the  situation  which  confronts  the  coun- 
try. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adcirt-.'^s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

No  accidental  chain  of  events  brings  us 
together  Just  as  no  accident  brings  America 
to  the  point  at  which  she  stands  today.  We 
meet  this  noon  because  we  are  a  Na.ion  of 
realists.  We  know  that  we  must  seive  to- 
gether shoulder  to  shoulder  In  the  :ace  of 
our  common  danger. 

It  Is  Just  166  years  since  a  little  band  of 
men  created  a  Nation  on  this  continent. 
They  created  It  by  welding  together  the 
hopes  and  faiths  of  freemen.  They  defended 
It  with  their  mutual  courage  and  rautual 
loyalty.  They  left  us  a  heritage  of  fieedom 
and  of   the  gravest  responsibility. 

The  two  go  hand  in  hand.  Liberty  Is  an 
expensive  Itixury.  It  must  be  paid  for  end- 
lessly. In  blood  and  toil  and  devotion.  We 
Americans  are  ready  to  pay  the  price  no 
matter  what  it  costs.  Hitler  doesn't  'relieve 
that.  The  Japs  don't  believe  It.  Thej  think 
we're  soft.  They  think  we're  lazy.  They 
think  we're  utterly  selfish.  They  think  they 
can  divide  us,  whip  us.  and  subdue    is 

We'll  prove  them  100  percent  wrcng  on 
battle  fronts  around  the  world,  at  tea,  In 
the  air,  on  the  assembly  line. 

But  we  can't  do  it  by  talkins  r^r  bv  loplng 
or  by  allowing  ourselves  to  quarr>  I  v.  :h  one 
another.  We  can't  do  It  with  slognns  or 
headlines.  We  can't  do  It  by  underrating 
the  strength  or  the  cunning  or  the  cxuelty 
of  our  enemies. 

We  must  face  the  facts,  no  matter  hew  bit- 
ter those  facts  are.  We  must  realize  that 
the  Germans  and  the  Japs  have  prepared 
for  years  with  one  evil  purpose  n  m  nd. 
They  have  more  soldiers  than  we  have  They 
have  more  machines,  more  guns,  mere  in- 
dustrial manpower.  Most  of  that  manpower 
is  slave  labor  but  they're  n.ak  :.„•  it  v  ork. 

They  have  succeeded  so  far  becaiis'  they 
were  able  to  make  millions  of  their  future 
victims  believe  that  this  was  not  th°  r  '  wn 
war.  Let  us  not  fall  into  the  same  tra  5  Let 
us  remember  that  they  have  one  purpoae 
only,  to  make  us  slaves. 

They  have  no  use  for  big  biL^inPs,"^  -  ■  r.ttle 
business,  for  the  union  sh  p  r  'he  closed 
shop.    They  destroy  organized  labor  wherever 
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they  go.  They  hate  this  slow-moving  Insti- 
tution that  we  so  proudly  call  democracy. 
In  its  place  they  would  set  up  efficient,  piti- 
less pools  of  slave  labor  and  both  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  would  become 
mere  memories  If  we  allow  the  Axis  to  suc- 
ceed. 

We  hear  this  called  a  machine  war,  a  war 
of  tanks  and  planes,  of  steel  clashing  on 
steel.  Thousands  of  you  have  found  pride 
in  your  work  here  in  Detroit,  pride  in  shap- 
ing the  metal  to  win  such  a  war. 

You  should  be  proud — but  I  wonder, 
workers  of  America,  if  that  term  "machine 
war"  has  done  us  any  good. 

Machines  don't  suffer;  machines  don't 
bleed;  machines  don't  die.  Your  sons,  your 
brothers,  your  pals  do  that.  Yes.  and  in  this 
war  your  wives  and  children.  Take  pride  In 
every  machine  you  build,  and  remember, 
you're  building  the  circle  of  steel  that  pro- 
tects all   we   hold   dear. 

Everywhere  we  hear  of  a  second  front, 
though  thp  battle  line  stretches  around  the 
world.  There  are  a  hundred  fronts  right  now. 
And  there  is  a  front  behind  these  others. 

You  stand  on  it  everytime  you  pick  up 
your  tools. 

Our  soldiers  can  win  this  war  on  the  battle 
front — but  we  can  lose  it  on  the  prexluctlon 
front  through  lack  cf  recognition  of  our  peril 
and  of  the  necessity  for  the  union  of  all  ele- 
ments, not  Just  a  part. 

Hitler  strives  with  wicked  cunning  to  di- 
vide our  house.  He  tries  to  divide  us  on  race 
and  color  and  creed.  He  tries  to  set  class 
against  class.  He  whispers  that  the  Catholic 
or  the  Protestant  or  the  Negro  or  the  Jew  is  a 
menace.  And  If  we  repeat  those  whispers 
we're  helping  Hitler.  He  tries  to  sow  dissent 
between  management  and  labor.  He  is  active 
In  this.    We  must  not  help  him. 

While  Germany  and  Japan  race  against 
time  to  down  us.  can  we  afford  to  squabble 
among  ourselves?  Are  we  to  stop  or  slow 
down  the  wheels  cf  production  that  could 
save  American  lives,  to  bicker  over  petty  dif- 
ferences? Have  we  forgotten  that  there  Is 
no  safety  zone  so  far  away  it  can't  be  touched? 
There  is  no  far  away  except  by  our  building  it 
with  all  the  strength  we  have. 

We  can  win  this  war. 

We  have  to  win  this  war.  To  do  it  we 
must  work  together  as  we  never  worked 
before. 

But  to  achieve  that,  every  one  of  tis  must 
make  a  lone  decision  for  himself.  Am  I 
ready  to  discipline  myself  and  give  my  best 
foi'the  common  good?  Am  I  ready  to  share 
a  small,  a  very  small  part  of  the  misery  every 
American  soldier  knows  on  every  battle  front? 
Am  I  a  free-thfnking  man  or  a  Hitler  stooge? 
In  that  choice  lies  our  hope  for  the  strength 
that  will  defeat  our  enemies. 

Fellow  Americans,  we  all  belong  to  the 
same  union.  It  Is  the  Union  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Its  charter  was  drawn  up  Just  166  years  ago 
by  some  good  men — gocxl  leaders  for  any 
local.  Sam  Adams.  Tom  Jefferson.  Ben 
Franklin,  John  Hancock.  They  picked  up 
more  good  men  along  the  way. 

The  dues  are  high — self-sacrifice  and  long, 
hard  toil. 

The  hours  are  long,  24  hours  a  day,  365 
days  a  year.    The  benefits  are  Immeasurable! 

Mr.  Green,  I  want  to  thank  you  and, 
through  you,  the  entire  membership  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  for  partici- 
pating in  this  discussion.  And  Mr.  Murray, 
I  thank  you  and  the  membership  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Now  that  we've  broken  the  ice,  now  that 
we've  got  together,  let's  stay  together.  Let's 
keep  this  going.  Let's  make  an  all-American 
team  of  Army,  management,  and  labor. 

We  all  have  the  same  objective — to  win 
this  war.  Nothing  else  counts.  No  matter 
what  personal  advantage  any  of  us  succeeds 
in  winning,  we'll  lose  it  and  much,  n.u^h 


more  If  we  let  our  hands  slow  down  or  our 
hearts  lose  faith. 

On  this  Independence  Day  let  us  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  task  that  lies  before  us. 
the  task  of  keeping  alight  the  torch  of  free- 
dom in  a  dark  and  gloomy  world. 

The  Job  is  here  to  do;  let's  do  It  with  every 
ounce  of  power,  determination,  courage,  and 
self-sacrifice  we  can  mtister. 

Striving  together,  forgetting  our  Individual 
selves  for  a  little  while,  we'll  save  civUiza- 
tlon  yet.  we'll  destroy  the  enemies  of  every- 
thing we  hold  dear,  we'll  plant  our  shining 
standards  on  new  heights  of  liberty  and 
opportunity. 

Your  skill,  your  strength,  your  determina- 
tion, your  will  to  win.  Joined  with  ours,  will 
shorten  the  conflict,  will  save  the  lives  of  our 
sons  and  brothers  by  the  hundred  thousand, 
will  secure  the  victory.  If  we  work  together, 
we'll  bring  death  to  the  Axis 

Gentlemen,  the  Army  Is  counting  on  you. 
We  know  you  will  not  let  us  down.  And 
I  give  you  the  word  of  a  soldier,  the  Army 
will  not  let  you  down.  We  are  here  to  cele- 
brate one  of  the  brightest  days  in  our  his- 
tory and  a  long  record  of  achievement  which 
events  on  that  day  have  made  possible.  I 
want  you  to  know,  though,  that  I  am  not 
here  to  glory  In  our  past  history,  but  to  tell 
you  unequivocally  that  we  face  the  most 
desperate  situation  that  has  presented  Itself 
in  that  long  record  of  triumphs  in  peace  and 
war.  Let  us  glory  in  the  deeds  of  our 
fathers;  but  at  the  same  time  let  us  resolve 
most  solemnly  to  give  every  bit  of  courage, 
strength,  brains  and  determination;  let  us 
write  a  history  for  the  future  as  satisfying 
to  our  children  as  that  of  the  past  has 
been  to  us. 

This  is  a  time  for  big  things,  big  thinking, 
great  deeds,  great  toil  and  struggle,  great 
sacrifice,  great  devotion  to  duty.  I  know  you 
will  cast  out  petty  matters  from  your  minds 
and  with  common  resolve  and  courage  march 
on  with  our  armed  forces  to  victory. 


The  Un-American  Way  of  Life 
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Mr,  FiEED.  ivlr.  Presiden*L.  I  uiK  unan- 
imous consent  to  present  and  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Un-American  Way  of  Life," 
by  Harry  Woods,  editor  of  the  Welling- 
ton Daily  News.  Wellington.  Kans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pr.n't  d  ,r.  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  UN-AMiaic.»N  \V.«.y  of  Ln-E 

While  doing  our  best,  as  everybody  must, 
to  defeat  the  Axis,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  have  another  war  to  win.  a  war 
against  waste  and  oppression  by  otir  own 
Government.  Needless  nondefense  spend- 
ing in  wartime  Is  dangerous  waste,  and  waste 
Is  oppression,  since  every  citizen  is  forced  to 
pay  a  part  of  Its  cost. 

Also  there  are  other  forms  of  oppression 
by  which  hundreds  of  thousands  are  made 
to  suffer,  and  these  hundreds  of  thousands 
cannot  live  as  freemen  until  that  oppression 
is  ended. 

Herein  we  shall  present  three  Instances  of 
oppression  by  Government  which  have  oc- 
curred right  here  at  home.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  multiply  the  figures  by  tens  of  thou- 
bands  to  gain  some  ;dta  cl  iLt  v.'h^A:  p. cure. 


I    WASTE 

When  the  local  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
camp  was  abandoned  last  fall  the  property 
should  have  been  sold  for  the  best  figures 
possible  or  the  property  should  have  been 
well  housed  for  future  disposal.  Neither  was 
done.  Two  hundred  pairs  of  gexxi  overshoes 
were  reported  as  burned  Many  shovels  were 
sold  as  Junk,  but  not  until  the  handles  had 
been  purposely  broken.  A  dozen  trucks,  each 
with  6  tires,  were  left  out  In  the  weather, 
while  buildings  made  to  house  them  stocxl 
empty,  their  great  doors  flopping  In  the  wind. 
Many  frame  bu:ldings,  which  farmers  needed 
and  wanted  to  buy.  rot  in  the  elements  Not 
for  sale,  they  said.  Two  weeks  ago  the  News 
reported  that  the  hexjds  had  b?en  torn  from 
the  trucks  and  motor  parts  evidently  carried 
away.  Three  days  later  truckers  came  from 
somewhere  and  carted  the  dozen  abused 
trucks  away,  several  months  too  late.  Just 
one  of  thousands  of  cases  of  criminal  waste 
and  Inefficiency.  The  people,  already  vnder 
heavy  burdens,  must  pay  for  it. 

n.   OFFICIAL     ABUSE 

Under  a  law  which  puts  a  special  tax  on 
employers  of  eight  or  more  persons,  several 
firms  in  WelUngtin  and  Caldwell  have  been 
made  to  pay  hundreds  of  dollars  most  un- 
fairly. Law  might  be  found  which  seemed 
to  excuse  the  acts,  and  that  Is  doubted,  but 
we  dare  to  say  that  no  12  honorable  Americans 
can  be  found  who  would  call  it  Justice. 
The  merchants  concerned  had  seven  employ- 
ees and  were  not  within  the  law.  To  help 
a  man  to  a  living  in  the  hard  times  a  hun- 
dred or  so  merchants  had  signed,  at  his  re- 
quest, a  paper  in  which  they  agreed  to  con- 
tribute 50  cents  or  a  dollar  a  month  If  he 
watcheel  the  alleys  at  night  In  the  business 
'  district.  Tne  Government  agents  said  this 
made  him  an  employee  of  each  merchant 
and  that  took  several  firms  within  the  "eight 
or  more  "  law  and  they  paid  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars in  taxes  and  fines  rather  than  hire  attor- 
neys and  fight.  Of  course,  the  man  lost  his 
Job  and  the  merchants  are  free  again,  but 
the  Jaw  is  vindicated,  or  is  it?  In  a  long 
active  business  life  the  plan  used  to  penalize 
these  merchants  was  one  of  the  worst  cases 
of  Government  oppression  I  have  ever  seen. 
(There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  law  has 
caused  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousand.-^  of 
Jobs  the  coun'-\  vi  r  ;.nd  the  evil  will  con- 
tinue while  ti;t  ,:>w  ^ui.ds.  I  have  heard  of 
five  Jobs  lost  by  it  m  this  small  city,  and 
no  doubt  there  are  two  or  three  time?  that 
many  I  didn't  hear  of.  A  '  •  •  *.:;  i  :  k  I 
called  it  to  the  attentior.  -.'.  Sii;u;,.r  Ca;  !  lk. 
and  he  wrote  the  man  then  at  the  head  of 
that  bureau.  In  the  reply  the  department 
head  had  admitted  that  he  had  recognized 
the  danger  to  employment  and  said  he  had 
already  recommended  in  his  report  that  the 
law  be  changed  from  "ei^'h*  r  ::  r"  to  "one 
or  more."  That  would  be  u  %..-€  ^iinendment, 
but  nothing  ever  has  been  done  about  it; 
and  the  loss  of  employment  continues  be- 
cause few  men  with  seven  employees  will  vol- 
untarily add  another  employee  and  walk  Into 
this  tax.) 

in.    BUREAU    IN    ACTION 

Early  In  February,  this  year,  a  young  In- 
spector of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
called  and  asked  to  see  my  b  k  Hi  ,  ked 
to  be  about  22.  The  bcxiks  v<  r«  >:.  \^n,  his 
questions  answered,  he  made  some  notes,  and 
went  away.  Some  days  later  each  of  the  14 
employees  received  by  mail  notices  asking 
them  to  appear,  no  two  at  one  time,  at  a  lex;al 
hotel  "to  answer  his  questions.  He  had  no 
legal  authority  to  command  their  attendance, 
but  the  employees  did  not  know  that,  and 
he  did  not  Inform  them. 

The  three  women  employees  were  ordered 
to  appear  at  the  hotel  after  9  p.  m.  (Such 
disrespect  to  women  Is  something  r.rw  in 
Amerjcan  investigations.) 

Each  employee  told  the  Inc  tor  t;':  .: 
there  was  no  complaint  of  c  :  miuha  or 
Wagei  aid  they  had  been  fully  paid. 


A2tj(3> 


APPKXDIX  TO  THL  L* 'XGI:[;>>1l'X  A  L  KECORD 


The  next  mornlnjf  he  called  and  hand  -d  me 
a  paper  in  which  I  wa&  directed  to  pay  nuney 
to  -•everal  employees  in  sums  ranfiting 
•4  54  tij  tl09  73  No  employee  had  claimed 
the  amount  ordered  paid  and  I  had  no^  even 
been  consulted  or  given  a  chance  to 
lenge  the  correctness  of  the  figures 


chal- 
At  the 

order  to  pay  t4  54  I  had  to  smile,  and   said 
"That  man  wi.uldn  t  take  that  money  from 
me.  he  Would  be  ashamed  to  take  It  ' 

'Why  would   he  be  ashamed''"  the  ^oung 
Investigator  asked  rather  snappily 

Well  111  tell  yuu  why  Wuhin  thfc  last 
18  months  I  have  paid  him  probably  more 
than  $200  for  time  when  he  was  not  at  work. 
He  had  one  major  optration  and  was  out  for 
weeks  When  he  came  back  he  was  a5i  ;ed  to 
tak»  It  easy  and  go  home  early  If  he  felt  tired. 
H  or  two  after  he  was  fully  recovered 
-IS  stricken  with  fever  and  out  again 
for  another  week.  Some  lime  later  he  was 
out  a  weeV:      -    '  acaiion      But  on   eveiy  one 

of    those     .■- he    received    his    ful 

N<;w  ■■  I  aj-kcd.  do  you  think  he  wouldjnt  be 
ash.imed  to  take  $4  54  irom  me.  esp^ially 
when  he  Is  not  claiming  It? 

At  that  the  young  Inspector  seemed 
upset  and   made   this  amazing  reply 
that's  no  fault  of  thf  law — if  he  didn't 
you  ne«dn'i  have  pa:d  him." 

He  left  the  order  with  me  and  went 
In  about  2  weeks  another  young  man 
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Just  after  noon  and  said  he  wanted  to  see  my 
canceled  checks  or  other  proof  that  I  had 
paid  the  amounts  ordered  I  handep  him 
the  order  with  receipt  of  diV. 
each  employee  and  said.  Bu  I 
that  they  took  no  money  Tliey  said  they 
bad  told  the  first  man  I  owed  them  nothing: 
that  they  would  tear  up  any  checks  given 
them;  and  one  reporter  said  he  wouid  feel 
that  he  was  a  cheat  if  he  io<.)k   the  m  tney  " 

The  young  inspector  wt-  qij  ,>  p.i-  out 
and  said  that  wouldn  t  ri  I  .  »  :  :>•  re- 
porter over  and  asked  Ki  !  ••  ;  ::  •  ju  tell 
me  that  I  do  not  owe  y  _;  t:  .yijT,  tr.i:  you 
wouldn  t  accept  the  money,  and  woulp  con- 
alder  yourself  a  rV-T  :f  v u  d:rl '" 

"Yes."  said  '  ::*'  rt:^i,  ■"'■■:  i 
ago  this  man  ri.le.l  :r.>  :'r  t.  :r, 
was  trying  to  »:•••  .Tif  •,-:  r.t.;:. 
half  for  the  hours  I  h»vf  a' • 
banquets  of  th*»  rhur. J*t  f  r<; 
the  night  foc'bi::  .a::,1  n-.>i<e-b 
walked  off  ana  ;■■:!  ;;.:r.  :=i:.il  »•->; 
the  houae  " 

Th.<('  •*  -I,-  '  ■■■.-  rr  :irt:      Th»'  ■, 
up  ai'-;  -r.  "  .<   h'.>.  r,:.i:»»r    i"   :: 

t ':".''        •    [\-         T.'r  ,,(^-,>       *-f^'     <*'frj 

!'■    -     n  ::»•■  -      '■:■,     'he    rr  ;>   "f  .■" 
'  b  •■   •"•■,:  : ,  v*-    1  ::■■■    ■:«  * ,  -f!""i 
niHtu.i   ,v     "a:;:-   ::,;     J-;.-;    t-'-i-\^ 
finger-     -a  d       'r,.'    '*■••    a.'-    t. 
And    then,    plamiv    d. ma- 
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"No."  he  said.  "I  couldn't  order  you  to  come 
here,  and  I  didnl — l:  was  Just  a  suggestion 
or  request." 

"Sorry,"  I  said,  "but  It  wasnt  a  suggestion. 
It  was  a  command,  and  If  you  haven't  a  copy 
of  your  letter  I  can  quote  It  to  you — you 
wrote.  'It  is  necessary  that  you  appear  at 
this  office.  504  Title  &  Trust  Bulldlne.  Kansas 
City    Mo  .  on  Tuesday.  April   18.   1942  '  " 

Still  protesting,  h-?  looked  for  his  letter 
In  the  file  and  when  he  found  It  he  said. 
"Youre  right,  Mr  Woods,  and  I  apologize. 
It  Is  stronger  than  I  thought  and  I  can  see 
how  you  might  think  it  was  an  order  "  He 
also  admitted  that  he  had  no  power  to  fine 
or  punish  me  In  any  way.  His  department 
can  only  report  to  and  psk  action  by  the 
Justice  Department  and  any  action  In  my 
case  would  be  taken  In  the  Federal  court  In 
Wichita  before  Judge  Hopkins. 

I  came  home  and  handed  to  each  employee 
the  exact  amount  ordered  by  the  first  Investi- 
gator and  each  handed  the  amount  back. 
And  there  the  matter  stand? 

I  believe  the  law  v.-as  enacted  particularly 
to  destroy  city  sweatshops,  and  such  action 
should  have  universfl  support.  But  among 
the  small  Industries  that  I  know  anything 
about  there  are  no  .sweatshops  and  between 
employer  and  employee  there  is  a  spirit  of 
friendship  and  Intimsicy  which  does  not  need 
bureaucratic  Inspection  and  regimentation 
In  such  cases  the  good  these  Inspectors  do  I 
suspect  is  very  little,  and  I  do  know  that  In 
some  cases  they  have  done  positive  harm  I 
know  of  one  small  plant  like  mine  where 
employees  were  paid  when  sick,  had  summer 
vacations,  time  ofl  on  holidays,  but  the  wage- 
and-hour  men  "shook  them  down"  The 
employees  had  made  no  complaint  and  said 
no  money  was  due  them,  but  when  money 
was  put  in  their  hands  they  kept  It.  Next 
day  they  went  on  the  cold-blooded  wage- 
and-hour  basis  and  now  there  Is  no  pay  In 
sickness  or  on  holidays  and  no  summer  vaca- 
tions on  pay.  In  the  last  year  the  employees 
lost  $200  by  sickness  and  no  vacation  pay  in 
that  plant  and  the  old  spirit  of  comradeship 
between  employer  and  employee  Is  gone. 

Now  why  is  this  army  of  inspectors  sent 
about  the  country  to  annoy  and  oppress  cer- 
tain small  business  plants  which  they  claim, 
falsely,  are  In  interstate  commerce?  They 
are  not  running  sweatshops  and  yet  they 
are  abused  and  oppressed  and  their  freedom 
violated,  while  neighboring  firms  operate 
their  plants  without  regimentation.  Why 
are  women  employees  ordered  to  go  to  hotels 
f  -r  questioning — after  9  o'clock  at  night? 
W^  V  are  establishments  annoyed  and  op- 
pressed when  no  complaint  Is  made  and  the 
labor  relations  are  satisfactory  to  both  em- 
r:  vfr  i:  1  » :r.:iIoyees  Is  It  for  any  purpose 
'.:pr  -r.  i;.  •  build  up  another  expensive  bu- 
r>r.  ar  d  please  the  labor  racketeers  who 
'*  i::*    :.s<  ir  i    r.  all  Industry,  large  and  small? 

M-i:  V  ,-;;...:  businessmen  are  treated  as 
rr.  -.  :  i: -.-  given  frequent  Inspection,  make 
::  .i:  ,  r^^p-  'ts  and  are  subject  to  orders  of 
p<'l!".(,al  ba:::ff-  who  soon  learn  that  their 
best  weapon  is  the  creation  of  fear.  The 
country  needs  these  small  business  plants 
ro'.v  more  than  ever  and  Congress  might  do 
'*■  ;  to  examine  into  the  large  number  of 
t.*^.  •jf  srnall  plants — yes;  and  large  ones,  too — 
wh:ch  are  l)etng  forced  to  quit  business,  and 
«<^''  '.f  governmental  oppression  and  labor 
r  k**'>':::i?  aren't  responsible  for  a  consld- 
•'n^>  r  r"     f  'b.elr  troubles. 

A;  J  ■;  '^  F'deral  discrimination  against 
n  '    V    ?::  p'.ants.    especially    small    dally 

:>  v-p  ije  ~  r  :r'..ishes  another  example  of  op- 
r'-.--  T^-  dally  paper  with  8  employees 

a:  d  ".  ^■<''  •  -culation  pays  the  special  tax  and 
L-  ret;..T.f:.:ed  by  the  wage-and-hour  army. 
Hi?  competitor  with  7  employees  and  a  weekly 
pappT  w  -h  2  900  circulation  does  not  pay  the 
-P''<  a;  \>x  and  is  not  under  wage-and-hour 
ccr.  ■  r  " '. 

1  ::'♦>:>' J -e  ~ -r.-.:r..^'  <=  ;-:  a  funny  thing.  A 
ria;.y  :•.*»•*■  r.>p.T  i-h  one  subscriber  Is  in  In- 
tersta*.*  :  Tr.:..-r:c,  according  to  Congress,  but 


a  weekly  paper  with  2.999  subscribers  Isn't  In 
Interstate  commerce. 

The  late  Senator  Sheppard  offered  a  bill 
which  exempted  dally  papers  with  less  than 
3.000  circulation  from  the  wage-and-hour  law. 
The  bill  reposes  In  a  Senate  pigeonhole. 
Some  day  maybe  Congress  will  discover  that 
the  labor  laws  are  not  even  wise  for  the  la- 
borer and  win  pass  a  bill  that  Is  fair  to  the 
employee,  fair  to  the  employer,  and  fair  to 
the  public  as  well 


T?ai!wav  Employee s 
.      REMARKS 

OP 

HON  JAMF.S  E.  V,4N  ZANDT 

OF    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday.  July  9,  1942 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  majority  of  the  Members  in  Con- 
gress represent  districts  like  my  own, 
where  thousands  are  employed  by  the 
railroads  of  the  Nation. 

Since  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
was  passed  in  1935  and  amended  in  1937 
there  has  been  a  distinct  need  for  lib- 
eralization of  the  benefits  received  under 
existing  law. 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  during  the  past 
4  years  share  my  experience  in  receiving 
numerous  letters  disclosing  the  various 
defects  in  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  is  a  form  of  social 
Insurance  and  rests  basically  on  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  collect  and 
expend  moneys  in  public  welfare.  But 
In  this  respect  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  in  behalf  of  the  Government 
merely  supervises  the  retirement  system, 
since  the  employer  and  employee  pay 
the  bill,  including  administrative  ex- 
penses, such  as  rentals,  clerical  salaries, 
stationery,  and  other  genera!  expenses. 
In  other  words,  the  Government  does 
not  contribute  one  cent  to  the  operation 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  and 
hence  the  act  may  be  said  to  be  a  unique 
form  of  social  insurance. 

When  the  act  became  operative  it  was 
evident  that  a  period  of  time  should  be 
consumed  in  the  development  of  the  sys- 
tem before  any  major  amendments  could 
be  considered.  To  this  end.  it  was  neces- 
sary at  frequent  intervals  to  conduct  a 
study  by  actuarial  experts  in  the  same 
fashion  as  is  done  by  leading  life  insur- 
ance companies  to  guarantee  that  the 
financial  structure  of  the  retirement  sys- 
tem should  at  all  times  be  maintained  in 
a  healthy  and  sound  condition. 

Prom  annual  reports  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  issued  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  soundness  of  the 
policy  In  safeguarding  the  reserve  funds 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  has  proved  suc- 
cessful in  its  operation  with  the  result 
that  a  surplus  is  in  sight. 

During  the  4  years  of  infancy  while  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  was  striving 
to  place  the  system  on  a  sound  basis, 
consideration  was  being  given  to  remedy- 
ing the  defects  which  became  known 
through  the  daily  operation  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act.    In  this  connection, 
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the  Rail! 'tar:  F^dirt  jiifni  Board,  tiu-  Rail- 
way Lab!  Ex- (Utives  Association,  and 
the  railroad  management  were  conscious 
of  the  great  need  for  amendments  to 
bring   about  uniform   operation   of    the 

act. 

It  is  my  understanding  {h.x:  a  i  lo- 
gram  is  being  perfected  with  a  view  to 
liberalize  the  entire  act.  Suitable 
amendments  may  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress within  the  next  60  or  90  days  as  a 
result*  of  the  study  now  in  progress. 

While  the  program  for  amending  the 
Retirement  Act  i>  :n  the  makr.u  it  has 
com^  to  my  attmiion  'tia:  thrrp  is  an 
imrr.t'diatf  nceri  lor  liu  c.-iabii.shmt'iit  of 
a  minimum  annuity  and  |)t  nsKm  ol  $50 
monthly.  In  my  cciifUt-ia.viai  di>tnci 
we  have  thousands  of  retired  employees 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  Many  of  these  retired 
employees  are  receiving  annuities  or  pen- 
sions in  some  cases  as  low  as  $10  per 
month. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  since 
1939,  and  that  an  annuitant  or  pen.-^ioner 
receiving  ten  or  twenty  dollars  monthly 
is  facing  starvation.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  these  recipient.-  v^ .  i  k  d  and 
paid  for  these  retiremt  n;  b.  :>  fit.s 
Therefore,  their  position  i.-  iioi  ti  b' 
compared  with  that  of  persons  receiving 
a  gratuitous  grant  under  the  old-age- 
assistance  program  of  social  security. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  discussing  the 
plight  of  retired  employees  that  I  have 
used  the  terms  "annuitant"  and  "pen- 
sioner." The  former  qualified  since  the 
Retirement  Act  became  effective  since 
he  was  in  an  employment  relationship; 
while  the  pensioner  was  inherited  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  from  the 
voluntary  retirement  list  of  the  various 
railroads.  The  pensioner  represents  the 
employee  who  had  been  retired  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act. 

According  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  the  follcw.iic  :abl.'  .^h  w.s  as  of 
June  30,  1941,  thai  uui  vi  a  grand  total 
of  31,080  pensioners  38  receive  less  than 
$10  monthly;  1.076  receive  bVvv*M  $!0 
and  $20  monthly:  4.769  r-'t  •  .\t  btiwttn 
$20  and  $30  monthly;  4  233  receive  be- 
tween $30  and  $40  monthly:  and  3  955 
receive  between  $40  and  $50  monthly. 
Thus  those  receiving  less  than  $50 
monthly  total  nearly  one-half  of  the 
grand  total  of  31.0R0  pensioners.  The 
table  referred  to  is  h*  :>  wni:  inserted: 

Pensions  in  force  June  30,  1941:  Number  by 
monthly  amount  of  pension 


Monthly  amount 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

31.060 

100.0 

$n  to  $9.99    

38 
1.07»5 
4.769 
4. '243 
3.9.M 
3,744 
3.207 
2,598 
1.833 
l..'i75 
1,303 
891 
1,S48 

.1 

$10  to  $19.99 

$20  to  $29.99 

$30  to  $39.99 

$40  to  $49.99 

$S0  to  $59.99 

$r«  to  $69.90 

$70  to  $79.99  

3  5 
15.3 
13.7 
12.7 
12.0 
10.3 

8.4 

$80  to  $89.99 

$90  to  $99  99 

$1011  to  $109.99 

$110  to  $119.99 

$120 

5.9 
6.1 
4.2 
2.9 
5.9 

Average  monthly  amount  of  pen- 
wkoa 

$58.91 

I:i  addition  :o  \h"  ;il080  p!  :i.''ioners 
shown  in  the  ab'\-'  taDls  ,  a^  c<  tri::",^;:  *o 
fic';r>':-  rp'p'a!":'"^:  ;n  'che  Annual  Rt-poiL 
ol  :h>  Ha:::.i.u;  H-  tircment  Board,  there 
are  in  addition  113.183  annuitants  receiv- 
ing benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act.  Of  this  amount  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  receive  less  than  $50 
monthly. 

The  following  table  gives  a  break-down 
of  the  113,183  annuitants  and  the  various 
amounts  received  by  them: 


Monthly  amount  of  annuity 


Total. 

$0to$9.99 

$10to  $19.99 

$20  to  $29.99 

$3(Mo  $39.99 

$40  to  $49.99 

J.'iO  to  $.V.l.99 

f60  to  $f.9.i)9. 

$70to  t79.9tl 

$«()  to  J*.)** 

?90  to  $99.99.   

$1(10  to  .*109.99 

JllO  to  $119.99 

$120 - 

Average  actu.nl  annuity 


All  annuities 


Number     Perrent 


113.183 


100.0 


fil9 

0.5 

3.927 

3.5 

6.  7911 

6.0 

6.726 

.5.9 

1.5.  .175 

1.3.8 

10,  SOS 

9.3 

14.  8«-.2 

13.1 

16.  924 

14.9 

14.226 

12.6 

9. 622 

8.5 

7.6.S7 

6.8 

4,478 

4.0 

1.'236 

1.1 

$66.71 


Mr  Ppfaker  after  a  study  of  the 
..tj  \.-  :.w.v>  AVic.  k' ■  ping  m  mind  the 
increasing  cost  of  living,  it  is  evident 
that  a  minimum  annuity  or  pension  of 
not  less  than  S50  monthly  is  an  immedi- 
ate necessity. 

I  have  introduced  this  date  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  so  as  to  provide  for  minimum  an- 
nuities and  pensions  of  $50  per  month. 

According  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  the  additional  cost  that  would  re- 
sult from  amending  the  present  act  to 
provide  a  minimum  annuity  of  $50  per 
month  for  employees  with  at  least  30 
years  of  credited  service  who  ^a)  retire 
on  account  of  age  at  age  65  or  over  or 
(b)  become  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled for  regular  employment  for  hire 
before  age  65  is  e'-'in^a*'  d  at  $4.620.0C0. 

At  the  present  unit  u\'-  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  is  functioning  on  a  sound 
basis  and  paying  its  own  way  through 
the  contributions  of  the  employer  and 
employee,  the  Govt mn.  nt  not  being  re- 
quired to  contribute  to  the  operation  of 
the  retirement  act. 

The  taxing  act  provides  that  the  rate 
payble  by  both  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee shall  be  as  follows: 

Percent 
During    the   calendar    years    1937,    1938, 

and  1939 2% 

During    the   calendar   years    1940,    1941, 

and  1942 3 

During    the    calendar   years    1943,    1944, 

and  1945 3»4 

During    the   calendar    years    1946,    1947. 

and   1948 SVa 

After  Dec    31.  1948... 3% 

These  percentages  are  applicable  upon 
only  the  first  $300 

As  mentioned  niy  am- nriment  will  cost 
$4,620,000  annii.iliy.  and  since  the  Rail- 
road Retirement.  Board  has  stated  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  increase  the  taxinte 
rate  on  the  employer  and  employr-r  tia 
amendment  contemplates  t;i'  Fec'ial 
Government  a->ununL:  t;ie  4M>t  ot  it-- 
operation.  The  fact  'iia'  'he  Federal 
Governineni  is  expeCtcu  i^  bear  'ci:c  co.-: 


of  estab..>:iint:  a  n^iii-ntuin  af.:;ai'y  (  r 
pension  of  $50  it:  .:  .'y  may  appear  as  an 
innovation  as  tui  a^  '.he  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  is  concerned,  yet  such  action 
coincides  with  the  Government's  policy 
in  making  annual  contributions  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Then.  too.  the  fact 
that  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  is  fur- 
nishing a  form  of  social  insurance  is  a 
saving  to  the  Government  and  the  vari- 
ous States  in  reducing  the  numb?r  of 
benefactors  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  For  it  is  a  well-settled  fact  that 
without  railroad  rr'irrm'^nt  bt^p^'fi"^ 
many  annuitants  .,n(:  ppr>:e:vrs  \>.ou(i 
be  'on-  d  t.i  -et'k  a»i5tanre  undei  the 
SiK'iai  Security  Act. 

The  idea  of  :;  •  Ft^deral  Government 
in  being  asked  to  make  the  contribution 
necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  my  amend- 
ment is  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  in  its  annual  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1940.  in  which  it 
is  stated: 

There  are  good  reasons  why  some  of  the 
funds  for  the  support  of  a  social-insurance 
system  should  come  from  general  revenues. 
1.  The  operation  of  these  systems  and.  spe- 
cifically, of  the  railroad  retirement  sj'stem.  Is 
resulting  In  savings  of  general  revenues. 
V/ithout  the  operation  of  the  retire r.c:.;  '-■.  - 
tem.  many  of  the  Ivnpfiriarx'.';  iinncr  tin  n- 
tirement  acts  v.  i.;;!  ;-;  biib.\  i>t  rr  t  ,v;:.i; 
old-age  assistance  Unuer  i^xisliug  (Hjiic.e*. 
the  Federal  Governiuent  pays  for  half  of  the 
cost  of  old-age  assistance  paid  under  State 
laws,  Insofar  as  recipients  of  grants  are  over 
65  and  within  a  limit  of  »40  per  individual 
per  month.  2  Some  contribution  from  the 
general  revenues  is  necessary  if  reasonable 
equality  in  the  ratio  between  contributions 
and  benefits  lor  employees  of  different  ages 
is  to  t>e  preserved,  p.T.rtlcularly  if  the  finances 
are  handled  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Under 
the  railroad  retirement  system,  if  no  funds 
were  to  be  accumulated,  the  disbursements 
might  ultimately  equal  14  to  15  percent  of 
pay  rolls. 

Pay-roll  taxes,  whether  levied  upon  the  em- 
ployer or  the  worker,  are  regressive  taxes  and 
as  such  tend  to  have  a  harmfvl  influence  on 
the  general  economy.  If  existing  taxes  are 
to  be  raised  much  above  the  present  level, 
some  substitution  of  progressive  forms  of 
taxes,  at  least  in  part,  would  be  desirable. 

The  policy  of  financing  adopted  for  the 
railroad  retirement  system  ought  to  be  con- 
sistent with  that  adopted  for  the  general  old- 
age  and  survivors'  insurance  system.  For 
the  latter.  Congress  has  definitely  adopted  a 
pay-as-you-go  policy.  The  Board  t>elieve8 
that  such  a  policy  is  desirable  for  both  sys- 
tems. It  suggests  that  if  such  contributions 
are  provided,  the  contribution  to  the  railroad 
retirement  system  should  be.  as  nearly  as 
can  be  determined,  equivalent  to  the  addi- 
tional contribution  which  would  be  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  general  old- 
age  and  survivors'  Insurance  system  under  a 
{xjlicy  of  Federal  contributions  if  the  cover- 
age under  the  railroad  retiremen  -vhicin. 
were  Included  unaer  the  general  ^yt-ten. 

Mi.  t^peakcr,  in  offering  this  ain'nd- 
ment  to  establish  a  minimum  annuity  or 

pension  of  $50  monthly  und-r  t>:p  Rail- 
road R.iU'nani  .Act,  it  is  rrdy  (  r.e  of 
the  n.any  instances  where  the  high  cost 
of  living  is  causinc  tintnld   hard-^hip  to 
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The    Ph-ht   of    Sm'.!i    Business 


lU.MA'^KS 


HON.  PHILIP  A.  BENNET 


IN  TilZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AT  ATS 


g-' 


Thursday.  July  9.  Ibi: 

^^      BENNETT.       Mr.    Speak? 
p;if;ht   of  small  business  establis 
in  Amer.ca  is  critical.     I  am  won 
how  many  small  businesses  in  oi; 
try  will  b?  forced  into  bankruptcy 
the  admmistratjon  will  realize 
be  e£fec:ive.  price  f.x  ■:  ■  must  be 
in  !'s  application. 

A.l  of  us  like  to  see  men  draw 
w;':::es,  but  it  is  not  fair;  it  is  un 
can;  it  is  ruinous  to  national 
to  place  a  price  ceiling  upon  some 
tries   r.nd   exempt    others   while 
steadily  clim  j. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  story 
well  covered  in  this  message,  and  I 
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:--  ;"■  N    i '. 
Ck)ngre5enxni,  ;  n.:     A    :    nn    - 

Wasliinqlon.  D 

I    represent    the    Springfield    Pack. 
here      Their    prices    to    sell    their    pdrk 
fixed  as  of  March   when  they  were  pur:h 
h(  gs  at  around  tl2      They  still  are  rfo, 
to  sell  their  poric  at  the  same  price 
hrg«i  they  buy  are   now  $15      Eaccti\lt' 
time  this  month,  they  are  suf;po8ed 
the  same  plan  on  beef  products,  either 
of  which  15  bound  to  put  my  client 
business,  and   doubtless  thousands  o 
paclter»  over  the  country  wUl  have  to 
unless  Jk  me  relief  from  this  situation 
vided  either  by  subsidy — which  I  don' 
or  by  puttiny;  a  celling  on  livestock 
farmer  raising  hogs  and  cattle,  and  I 
no  injustice  in  putting  a  celling  on  vc^ 
uct  as  livestock  if  It  Is  going  to  be 
the  prcducts  of  the  manufacturer  wl 
my  livestock      I  am  a  thorough   br! 
price  tix:ng.  but  thlr.k  It  should  be  u; 
Any  help  that  you  can  give.  I  am  silre 
result   in   a  great   b?ncflt   to   thousand 
thousands  of  sma'.  manufacturer     wpo 
Ttovi  go  to  the  wall  under  the  present 
My  ch-nt  paid  the  G^ivernment  tCT  0(4) 
last  year,  and   If    the  present   program 
tlnufs  the  packer  will  be  broke  and  tit 
ernment    will   fail    to  get  any   incomf 
Irom  It. 

The  message  fr  :r.  M-  Ci:'  .  k  only 
or:-'  of  numerou.s  ::.' s^a^rs  tn;r  ;.a\>^ 
i.(i;r,e  to  me  from  :::>:!  ;;t>ndcn^  p  , 
companies  in  Missouri.  O  h'  ;•  M  •:.:> 
of  the  House  tell  me  that  they,  tic.  h.xve 
received  letters  and  telegrams  from  man- 
agers of  smal!  bu^aiesses  who  are  a  Dpeal 
ing  to  their  Gc. rrrr-tnt  for  r  !  1  fnm 
a  situaucn  wl...;:  ;:  not  rtc-  f.t  u:ii 
soon  mean  b  ink:  .p  ;v  and  n;:. 

I  have  r>  p  vva^y  called  atu 
the  Pru-  .A  :;r..ni>tr?.tor  to  th.e  v  iy  b.ui 
situation  in  which  a  ■■  h:  d  i.:-  J-  I 
have  susrgested  th.r  :;  -  A.i:r..!.:^ta:iori 
should  admit  its  e.'-:.  :  ,a::d  a>k  :  i  revi- 
sion of  the  price-controi  l.ivv  r  ^ 
the  situation  aoi-^im  which  M:   Cin 
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hogs,  .^h-  •  n  q^i  rattle  to  di.'stant  points, 
where  gr^a'  and  rich  packing  companies 
might  be  willing  to  stand  the  loss  for  a 
time  in  order  to  get  rid  of  competition, 
shipment  of  finished  products  back  to 
small  cities  and  towns  v  ith  all  that  that 
would  mean  to  our  over-taxed  transpor- 
tation systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  too  late  to  save 
our  country  from  wild  inflation,  but  no 
time  .should  be  lost.  The  job  cannot  be 
done  by  one  man  and  without  revision  of 
the  law.  If  we  are  to  have  price  fix.ng. 
let  us  make  it  universal  in  its  scope  and 
place  its  administration  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  tward  representing  retailers, 
wholesalers,  manufacturers,  agriculture, 
and  labor.  Let  these  be  truly  represen- 
tative, from  various  sections  of  our  great 
country;  let  us  get  men  who  realize  that 
our  first  and  paramount  job  is  not  to  win 
an  election,  but  to  preserve  this  Republic 
and  win  the  war.  The  time  for  action  is 
not  after  vacation,  not  after  the  election; 
It  is  now. 


Roosevelt  Before  Pearl  Harbor 


or  I 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9.  1942 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  taking  the  floor  today  because,  like 
many  other  Members  of  this  House.  I  am 
jealous  of  my  reputation.    I  believe  that 
I  have  the   confidence   of  most   of   the 
Members  and.  I  hope,  of  all  the  Members 
In  this  House.     I  know  that  I  have  had 
these  many  years   the  confidence  of   a 
'   large  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Forty- 
j    •h:rd  Congressional  District  of  New  York. 
I  d  '  not   propose  to  sacrifice  whatever 
I   reputation  I  may  have  by  p?rmitiing  to 
'  go  unchallenged  the  false  statements  as 
to  my  attitude  on  public  questions  affect- 
j   in?    h'    welfare  of  the  United  States. 
Fu.>t  0!  all.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
I  did  everything  I  could  within  the  power 
!  of  speech  on  this  floor  and  by  my  votes 
to  keep  this  country  out  of  war.    I  know 
that    I   represented    the    overwhelming 
rtia'o::'v   of   sentiment    in    my    district 
•a:u.".  I  d;d  so.  and  I  kept  Inviolate  the 
:  ;'dge  which  I  made  to  the  people  whom 
I  hav'^  the  honor  to  represent.    Further- 
more. I  never  failed  to  cast  a  vote  for 
any  legislation  which  I  thought  would 
strengthen  our  national  defense  to  the 
point  where  no  nation  would  dare  attack 

T:  *  wh  "►  C'^ngress  has  been  sub- 
■'•  '  d  ■  ■:'-.  :  •  .  k  by  the  left-wing,  un- 
.■\:^r:  i:i  groups  in  this  country  which 
i.i.-  ::  ;:ufactured  m.alicicus  lies  as  a 
n>  a-  -  . :  weakening  and  destroying  the 
L  ::hd  .  -^  r  h  people  in  their  repre- 
>f:,:.ii.'-  A:.  .;---ar.ding  example  of 
ri;:.-  ta;-  p:''  ;  a^:  i:::;a  a  as  that  the  Con- 
tir-  --  i.\\]--ii  :■■  :  ••:::.  CHiam.  The  truth 
.>  ma;  :;:■■:■»'  -a  as  nn  r^^quest  by  the  Presi- 
dt  r.'  ti.a'  G  Ltr;j  y-  t  ::iiied,  that  there 
wa.<  r.  i  p:r.p. ..-a:  ]>  :::slative  or  otherwise. 
tX'lu:'.'  C-uig;-t-i   :'cr  the  fortification  of 


Guam;  but  a  special  report  Is  now  on 
file  showing  that  the  military  did  not 
desire  the  fortification  of  Guam.  There 
was  a  propx>sal  to  dredge  the  harbor,  but 
it  was  in  no  sense  connected  with  the 
fortification  of  the  island.  It  logically 
follows  that  no  Member  of  Congress 
could  have  voted  either  for  or  against 
the  fortification  of  the  island  of  Guam 
because  the  question  was  never  before 
Congress. 

The  left-wing.  un-American  gtoup.s 
having  failed  to  poison  the  minds  of  the 
people  against  their  Congress  on  patri- 
otic grounds,  the.se  smear  propagandists 
now  charge  Members  of  Congress  with 
lack  of  vision.  Let  us  see  who  has  vision. 
Did  these  who  sought  to  appease  Japan 
by  sending  her  war  materials  to  build 
up  her  army,  her  navy,  and  her  air  force 
to  crush  China  and  finally  strike  at  Pearl 
Harbor  have  either  vision  or  even  a 
mcdicum  of  divination?  Did  those  of  us 
who  took  the  floor  to  demand  that  this 
appeasement  policy  of  arming  Japan  be 
stopped  lack  foresight?  A  finding  by  the 
President,  under  the  terms  of  the  1939 
Neutrality  Act.  that  war  existed  between 
Japan  and  China  would  have,  from  that 
time  on.  been  all  that  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  stopped  all  shipments 
of  war  materials  to  Japan.  That  find- 
ing was  never  made  by  the  President. 
Resolutions  were  offered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  step  the  export  of 
war  materials  to  Japan,  but  the  ap- 
peasers  said,  "No."  We,  who  objected  to 
building  up  the  armed  strength  of  Japan, 
urged  that  our  first  duty,  our  allegiance, 
and  our  responsibility  was  not  to  appease 
a  potential  enemy,  but  to  build  up  an 
impregnable  national  defense  for  the 
United  States. 

To  what  extent  was  the  Japanese  ap- 
peasement policy  carried?  Japan 
launched  a  murderous  assault  against 
China  on  July  7,  1937.  Japan  struck, 
and  without  warning.  Japan  needed  war 
materials.  The  appeasers  came  to  her 
rescue.  During  the  period  from  1937 
to  1940  there  was  exported  to  Japan  from 
this  country  8.000.000  tons  of  scrap  iron, 
steel,  and  steel  scrap,  and  also  thousands 
of  tons  of  other  essential  war  materials. 
There  were  many  Members  of  Congress, 
and  I  was  one  of  them,  who  took  the  floor 
and  protested  these  shipments  of  war 
material  to  Japan.  I  thought,  and  so 
did  many  other  Members  of  Congress, 
that  this  Nation  should  not  aid  and  abet 
in  this  crime  against  China.  Moreover, 
these  annual  shipments  of  war  materials 
to  Japan  were  so  large  and  of  such  a 
variety  and  character  that  they  could 
have  been  intended  for  no  other  purpose 
but  conversion  into  a  formidable  war 
macliine  to  be  used  on  land  and  sea  and 
in  the  air. 

The  proposal  for  a  two-ocean  Navy,  for 
which  I  voted  on  two  separate  occasions, 
was  received  by  the  President  with  the 
rebuke  that  it  was  "utterly  stupid"  and 
its  sponsors  'just  plain  dumb."  He  made 
this  statement  in  a  press  conference  on 
May  14,  1940.  According  to  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  15.  1940 — 

Mr  Roosevelt  brushed  aside  as  utterly 
stupid  suggestions  that  developments  in  the 
European  struggle  and  their  implications  In 
the  Pacific  strengthened  the  arguments  for 
a  two-ocean  American  Navy.     II  it  ever  had 
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any  merit,  that  theory  became  outmoded 
with  the  acquisition  of  California  in  1847. 
he  said.  Such  a  conception  of  the  Nation's 
floating  defense  was  just  plain  dumb,  he 
added. 

The     very     year— 1937— that     Japan 
opened  war  on  China  our  exports  of  scrap 
iron  and  steel  amounted  to  2.081.037  tons. 
or  enough  material  to  build  20  battleships 
of  45.000  tons  each.  200  submarines  of  ' 
2400  tons  each.  10  aircraft  carriers  at  j 
30.000  tons  each,  and  26  cruisers  at  15.-  i 
000  tons  each.      If  Japan   is  not   fully 
armed  for  a  long  war.  it  is  not  for  lack   j 
of  s'eel  and  other  products  that  go  into   ; 
battleships,    submarines,    cruisers,    and 
airplanes,   because   the   materials   were  , 
abundantly    supplied    by    the    United  , 
States. 

We  have  mentioned  the  amount  ex- 
ported to  Japan  in  1937,  and  what  its 
conversion  meant  in  buildinf^  up  her 
fighting  machine.  But  let  us  see  what 
happened  in  the  year  1938.  There  was 
exported  from  this  country  to  Japan  in 
1938  a  tonnage  of  scrap  iron  and  steel 
amounting  to  1.365.721  tons,  and  97.713 
tons  of  steel  ingots,  blooms,  and  so  forth. 
It  required  a  larger  tonnage  of  war  ma- 
terial in  1939  to  appease  Japan,  for  there 
was  exported  from  the  Unitec'  States  to 
Japan  that  year  2  035.000  tons  of  scrap 
iron  and  steel,  and  also  144,000  tons  of 
steel  ingots  and  blooms. 

The  shipments  were  less  in  1940,  but 
only  because  our  supply  of  scrap  iron 
was  being  depleted.  Yet.  as  the  result 
of  the  extraordinary  effort  made  by 
American  junk  dealers,  there  was  shipped 
to  Japan  during  1940  scrap  iron  and  steel 
amounting  to  963.000  tons,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  some  285,000  tons  of  steel 
ingots  and  blooms. 

While  this  appeasement  program  to- 
ward Japan  exhausted  our  supply  of  ma- 
terial with  which  to  make  steel  for  our 
own  defense,  it  armed  her  to  strike  her 
dastardly  blow  at  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
shortage  of  scrap  iron  in  the  United 
States  became  so  critical  that  the  State 
Department  came  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  with  a  bill  to  remove 
the  duty  on  scrap  Iron  imported  into  this 
country.  It  seems  that  we  have  had  to 
send  junkmen  to  Central  and  South 
America  and  to  the  islands  in  the  Carib- 
bean to  buy  scrap  iron  to  replace  the 
scrap  iron  and  steel  we  shipped  to  Japan, 
and  the  removal  of  the  import  duty  was 
requested  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  these  foreign  purchases  of 
scrap  iron.  The  scrap  iron  and  steel  that 
was  shipped  from  the  United  States  to 
Japan  in  1940  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  bu'!d  520  United  States  submarines  of 
2.400  tons  each,  a  fleet  that  would  have 
given  us  control  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Thus  the  policy  of  appeasement  em- 
ployed by  this  administration,  whether 
called  "babying"  or  what  not.  has  proved 
to  be  ghastly  in  its  con.scquences;  for  it 
has  enabled  Japan  to  prepare  herself  to 
strike  her  treacherous  and  deadly  blow 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  It  has  enabled  her  to 
butcher  our  forces  in  Midway,  Bataan, 
Corregidor.  and  to  sink  our  ships. 

More  than  this,  the  appeasement  policy 
did  not  stop  with  furnishing  Japan  with 
the  material  to  build  her  navy,  her  air 
force,  and  her  tanks.  There  was  also 
exported  to  Japan  from  the  United  States 


during  the  year  1937  :uicraft  and  parts 
valued  a'  42  483  94*'  ;.:'.c  the  next  year. 
1938,  we  txpuil'  :;  '  3 j;  -.n  aircraft  and 
parts  valued  at  $11  0e2  777;  in  1939  air- 
craft and  parts  valued  at  $3,306,000;  and 
in  1940  aircraft  and  parts  valued  at 
$933,000. 

During  these  same  years  we  also  ex- 
ported  to   Japan   petroleum   valued   at 
$219,856,062.  with  which  to  operate  her 
war  machine.     It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  this  vast  shipment  of  petroleum 
555  456  barrels  of  it  was  aviation  gaso- 
line, which  was  supplied  in  1939.     The 
next  year,   1940,  we  shipped  to  Japan 
776,499   barrels   of   high-grade   aviation 
gasoline.    The  extent  to  which  the  ap- 
peasers went  in  arming  Japan,  in  viola- 
tion of  public  sentiment  and  of  congres- 
sional protest,  is  disclosed  by  the  ofiBcial 
figures  relating  to  the  shipment  of  cotton, 
aviation  gasoline,  iron  and  steel  scrap, 
steel  ingots,  blooms,  tin  plate,  tin  scrap, 
refined    coiJper.    scrap    copper,    motor- 
trucks, aircraft  and  parts,  ammunition, 
and  machine  tools.    Does  any  responsible 
person    believe   that    without   this    vast 
quantity  of  war  material,  furnished  by 
the  United  States  to  Japan,  she  could 
have  held  out  against  China  for  the  past 
5  years?     What   w^ould   have  been   the 
history  of  Pear!  Harbor,  Midway,  Bataan, 
Corregidor,  and  Dutch  Harbor  if.  instead 
of  arming  Japan,  the  same  materials  had 
been  used  by  our  Government  to  build 
up  our  own  defense? 

The  people  I  represent  and  whom  each 
of  you  represent  had  the  vision  and  ti.e 
judgment  to  protest  the  appeasement 
p^-ogram,  and  we  voiced  the  protests  of 
our  constituents  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  hope  the  time  has  not  come  when 
any  left-wing,  un-American  group  can 
by  a  smear  campaign  or  by  a  threatened 
purge  weaken  or  destroy  our  system  of 
representative  government. 


The  Valor  and  Lovaltv  of  thf  S.ouv 
Ind.ans 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9.  1942 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  long  before  the  drums  were 
beating,  back  in  the  days  when  every- 
one hoped  we  could  avoid  war,  I  knew 
that  if  war  ever  came  that  no  part  of  our 
Nation  would  send  its  sons  with  more 
pride  than  the  Sioux  Indians,  a  large 
number  of  whom  live  on  their  ancestral 
grounds  in  my  district. 

I  knew  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  when 
other  people  took  the  flag  for  granted, 
the  Sioux  revered  it.  I  have  gone  into 
dingy,  poorly  lit  council  halls,  log  and 
sod  buildings  with  patched  roofs  and  dirt 
floors,  to  talk  with  these  people  about 
their  problems;  yes.  even  to  discuss  the 
problems  growing  out  of  the  white  man's 
exploitation  of  the  Indian  and  the  taking 
of  his  Ia!.d-.  but  never  have  I  heard  a 
Sioux  bpr.>k  ct  word  of  disloyalty  to  his 


country,  and  in  every  meeting  hall  where 
they  could  afford  it,  a  flag  of  the  United 
States  was  on  display. 

How  well  the  Sioux  loved  the  flag  of 
their  country  was  brought  home  to  me 
recently  when  I  saw  a  letter  published 
in  the  Junior  Citizen,  written  by  a  9-year- 
old  Indian  boy  who  made  a  flag  for  his 
school  when  they  had  none.  He  had  no 
money  tc  buy  one.  He  had  no  cloth  with 
which  to  make  one.  So  he  used  his 
crayons  and  careful.y  drew  one  on  paper 
and  pieced  it  together.  It  was  displayed 
in  his  schoolroom  because  it  was  the  only 
flag  they  had.  and  they  wanted  a  fiag  to 
salute  when  they  pledged  allegiance  in 
their  daily  exerci-scs. 

This  is  digressing  a  bit  from  what  I  got 
up  to  say.  I  asked  for  permission  to 
speak  to  call  attention  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian 
Tribal  Council.  The  Rosebud  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  Sioux  bands  or  tribes. 
It  is  an  interesting,  informative  resolu- 
tion, which  I  think  should  be  preserved, 
so  with  the  permission  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  read  it  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Whereas  the  Indians  of  the  United  States. 
Of  which  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Trite  is  one 
major  group,  were  the  first  tiue  Americans; 
and 

Whereas  in  1917  In  the  first  World  War 
there  were  more  Indian  enlistments  In  pro- 
portion to  their  number  than  any  other  race 
in  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  such  services  of  the  Indians  In  the 
first  World  War  were  free  and  voluntary  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  ihey  were  not  subject 
to  the  selective  service  laws  of  that  lime; 
and 

Whereas  the  major  factor  promptln«  Con- 
gress in  granting  citizenship  to  the  Indians 
in  1924  was  this  fer\'ent.  Intelligent,  unsur- 
passable, and  patriotic  manifestation  of 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  the 
United  States  Government;   and 

Whereas  such  patriotism  and  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians  to  their  country  in  the 
first  World  War  is  being  repeated  in  the 
present  struggle  for  high  democratic  prin- 
ciples; and 

Whereas  such  patriotism  and  loyalty  ct 
the  Indians  in  the  defen.se  of  their  coun  ry 
upholds  the  highest  traditions  and  true  valcr 
of  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  their  loyalty  and 
appreciation  of  their  country;  and 

Whereas  such  heroism,  patriotism,  loyalty 
in  upholding  the  honor  of  the  Indians  and 
the  safety  of  the  United  States  should  be 
recognized  by  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Trlb?: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Rosebud  Siovx  Tribal 
Council  in  session  this  8th  day  of  April  1942, 
That  the  men  in  the  various  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States,  of  Indian  descent, 
especially  members  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tiibe,  be,  and  are  hereby  given  ofiicial  recrg- 
nitlon  for  their  valor,  loyalty,  and  patriotii-m 
to  their  race  and  country;  Provided.  That  the 
secretary  of  the  tribal  council,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Eupjerintendent  of  the  Rose- 
bud Indian  Reservation,  take  necessary  steps 
to  give  this  resolution  due  publicity  ar  are 
necessary  where  the  enlisted  men  from  the 
reservation  and  other  Indians  may  tate 
notice  thereof 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  same 
Sioux  Indians  who  fought  at  Slim  Buttes, 
at  Wounded  Knee,  and  on  the  L'ttle  B  g 
Horn.  These  are  the  sons  of  Gall  and 
Red  Cloud  and  Sitting  Bull  and  Amer  can 
Horse  and  Hollcw  Horn  and  Crazy 
Horse — brave  sons  of  b~2ve  men  who 
fought  to  protect  their  homes  and  the 
lands  they  loved;  and  they  fight  today 
with  ycur  sons  for  the  land  we  love. 
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HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUPF 

IN  r'.'.K  Hou-E  cF  he:pre.-enta^:ves 

7'  u-^rffi;    July  9    1942 

Mr  WOODRrFF  of  Mi'-;h;ga|i  Mr 
S:-  iK-  ;■,  Uic  L'onl u.^iuPi  iib<.u'  rubl>'r  ar.d 
K  1  'ji.M''  stiorfAkTrs  contir.U'-'.s  lo  df-^'p^Ti, 
The    ex-'cuiivps    cf    tf:e    ac.mmiiira'icn 


rannnr  U-.'^rr-.^rr.-.-s  al:^♦■^■  wrii  f-ar 
M;-    I   k'  s  ::    'a  r..i>  oti  d  f'  ud  -a-:'!- 
M    N'.  ^'  '.  ■-. -T  >crap  MibO'T      I" 
n;'-;;  ii    :    r   'hf    Arr.' ru-an   [.'Hip;,' 
t' >:--■':  .i[  rhp  i'a.'T'.paik'n  tnr  .-.era;: 
W'/iiii  rv  finally  i-v.'i  up  m  a  rubb*' 
aN  ;;  r.-i-  w-Attm  N'*lsun  and  k  kt 

T:  in -p<.r!at  ion  Coordaia' .i:  J 
E.i-':::*:-;  :fr>r.'iv  advi>'-d  ':u' 
t:..'t'  A'l'irx:  b  je  cATV^rs  sh'iuicl 
Ir.r  r:  m::<  H^  b  ■ir.2  hi-'ld  ;n  *.■"_;.•>• 
G<"  ti  Jiir.f:.'  M:  H.k.).s<"i  eit.  .ii 
conf»T''nc'-  a^  ;■>■!.>».-;  ud  ;r^i  '.>■  \V 
t-'n   P    -r    I,:   Jii'v  8    >H:d   'h  ;t    it 


r,'  y 


TT^f  adrr.!P.;5^rH'  C'n  canrj~'  ju-*::v  ra- 
ncr.ir?  g'is'':i!int'  '•'"  ^ave  riibb^''i"  'A'n'-n  it 
:s  ''r.'ire'.y  {'a>:bU  by  th^-  '"-.d  ff  'his 
summf^r  f-  r  ^np  r<-,:-np:inv  ;r^.  Mi''h.gj.n  to 
b->  prnducr.2  ►■ri'^iich  'h:'-'?:'^;  rubber  sub- 


■ra; 


a 


X 


EV^TV 

adrr. ;r  ;>t  ra"  1'  r.  to   p^t 

17  Eastern  S^a'^^'s  m-' 
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American  people  would  resent  any 

bjcause  of  ptolitical  expiediency.  to 
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Thcy  will  a;;  strongly  resent  any 

■.)  A",  od  weii  and  jp.c^  an  au-       ^r.::»L   .^ary    privations    imposed    upon 

them  by  a  bureaucracy  gone  arrogant 
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We  Pray  for  America 
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}XTIN~ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEM.A.NN 

O*"  CONNECTlCLT 

p\  :hf  house  of  representatives 
:    ■,'  -^rv  July  9.  1942 

Mi  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
home  city  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  fortunate 
in  having  a:p  P2  her  leaders  a  man 
whose  vision  io  penetrating  a.s  well  as 
comprehensive.  He  is  the  Reverend 
Russell  J.  Clinchy,  minister  of  the  Center 
Church,  the  oldest  established  church  in 
Connecticut.  It5  first  pastor  was  Thomas 
Hooker  who  led  the  small  band  which 
braved  tiie  untried  wilderness  of  southern 
New  England  to  found  the  settlement  of 
Hirp*  ri  'vhich  today  is  one  of  the 
Nrar;      prime  war-production  centers. 

I  insert  in  tho  Re  rd  a  prayer  written 
bv  -p.e  Reverenc  U:  C  inchy,  in  which  he 
'.  oices  :he  hcp-,^  a.:d  the  ideals  that 
in.spire  every  true  American  who  in  one 
■.vay  or  another,  big  or  small,  is  doing  his 
part  for  the  preservation  of  our  Nation 
and    the    resumption    of    civilization's 


1    8LS  h'as 


V.--  r- or  F -R  KUTEiCA 

B  D  ?o  P.  -  :  T  ■'.inchy.  minister,  the 
O  :.••  r    C:.ar!  ;:     -Pirtford,  Conn.) 

\V-»   pri.y    ;<j.'  Amei.ca — ■ 

N  t  alone  because  stie  Is  a  land  between 
r:\  v  !  .s.  rich  In  soil  and  substance.  All 
ia    ci-  p  .-sess  treasures  of  the  earth. 

Not  alone  because  her  power  awes  the  na- 
tions; her  might  stretches  across  the  seven 
seas;  or  that  her  word  silences  the  sound  of 
p-q^er  \-'-:-p^  Tb  ro'^  —  tful  dust  of  the  cen- 
tur;«-s    ha-    covered    grd:.deur»  once   as   great 


Not  alone  because  this  is  our  fatherland  to 
whom  devotion  shall  be  given  forevtr  1 'o.  ■«» 
breathes  no  man  with  soul  so  d^ad  thn'  he 
owns  no  native  land. 

We  pray  for  America — 

Because  the  age-oW  hope  of  humanity  for 
freedom  was  here  first  made  manifest  in  men 
and  laws  dedicated  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

Because  for  generations  she  opened  her 
arms  to  all  who  sought  haven  from  oppres- 
sion: a  new  chance  for  life;  and  a  place  of 
earth  upon  which  human  dignity  could  be 
proclaimed. 

Because  here  is  established  that  freedom, 
acknowledging  God  as  its  Author,  which 
grants  to  each  man,  without  distinction  as 
to  color,  or  class,  or  creed,  equal  Justice  under 
Ir.w;  liberty  of  conscience;  and  the. holy  privi- 
lege of  worshiping  the  Eternal  God  in  spirit 
and  Ih  truth. 

Because  America — now  fighting  lor  the 
right — If  she  be  willing  to  use  the  power  of 
the  victory  to  be  the  servant  and  not  the 
master  of  mankind,  may  lead  the  nations 
Into  that  world  community  of  all  humanity 
which  has  been  the  quest  of  the  enlightened 
and  the  free  of  all  the  ages. 

We  pray  for  America. 


T  >la\  War  Needs  Price  Cor.trol 


EXTENSION  OF   IFMARK.- 


H(!N   EARLC.  MiCHENER 

^    .MICHIG.^.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  27.  1942 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  to  me,  I  am 
including  in  these  remarks  a  recent  edi- 
torial written  by  Arthur  W.  Stace.  editor 
of  the  Ann  Arbor  <M;ch.t  News.  The 
editorial  is  short  and  to  the  point,  and  I 
think  most  of  us  are  in  agreement  with 
the  general  conclusion  reached  by  the 
writer. 

One  paragraph,  however,  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

But  Henderson  has  offended  Congress  by  re- 
fusing to  turn  his  agency  Into  a  happy  graz- 
ing ground  for  patronage  hunters. 

Now,  that  statement  may  apply  to 
some  Members  of  Congress,  but  surely 
it  has  no  application  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. Anyone  other  than  simon-pure 
dyed-in-the-wool  New  Dealer  would  not 
have  the  temerity  to  even  approach  Leon 
Henderson  and  recommend  political  ap- 
pointments. I  do  not  believe  that  the 
editorial  is  correct  so  far  as  the  portion 
quoted  above  is  concerned.  Personally, 
I  voted  for  the  Price  Control  Act,  and 
certainly  I  shall  vote  for  all  legislation 
which  I  believe  to  be  necessary  to  im- 
plement that  act.  I  do  believe  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Congress,  however,  to 
scrutinize,  investigate,  and  satisfy  itself 
that  money  is  needed  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  rather  than 
vote  blindly  any  money  suggested  by  the 
head  of  any  bureau  of  the  Government. 
The  Congress  has  a  function  to  perform, 
and  it  should  have  the  courage  tr  appro- 
priate necessary  money,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  it  should  have  the  coip  o-.  tn 
refuse  to  appropriate  any  money  not 
essential  at  this  time. 


APPEXDIX  TO  THE  rOXGrJ->>IOX.\L  EECOED 
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The  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred 
is  as  follows: 

This  Is  "total  war." 

Almost  everybody  agrees  on  that  phrase, 
but  there  are  many,  many  persons  who  do 
not  understand  its  full  Implications. 

"Total  war"  means  that  the  fight  embraces 
more  than  actual  battle  fronts  where  tank 
opposes  tank  or  ship  opposes  ship. 

•Total  war"  means  that  the  whole  coun- 
try must  be  geared  to  the  job  of  fighting  and 
winning. 

Thus,  there  must  be  organizations  to  re- 
pair bomb  damage:  there  must  be  air-raid 
wardens:  there  must  be  emergency  Red  Cross 
units  on  the  home  front. 

There  must  be  mobilization  in  the  factories 
as  well  as  in  the  millUry  encampments. 

There  must  be  restrictions  on  such  things 
as  the  use  of  supar  and  the  use  of  rubber. 

And  there  must  be  economic  stability  in 
the  life  of  the  Nation. 

The  Federal  Governhient  has  developed  an 
Incomplete  policy  tor  maintaining  economic 
stability— that  is.  not  even  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  recognized  the  full  implications 
of  total  war. 

But  the  policy  is  at  least  a  start.  It  is 
aimed  at  supporting  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  protecting  the  holdings  of  the  properly 
owner 

Thus  economic  controls  have  been  formu- 
lated. Many  agencies  of  the  Government  ad- 
minister these  controls,  but  at  present  public 
attention  Is  being  directed  to  the  part  played 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

It  is  the  Job  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration to  regulate  the  prices  of  hundreds  of 
goods  and  services,  regardless  of  the  com- 
plaints of  pressure  groups.  The  Office  of 
Price  Administration  must  be  a  policeman  In 
the  general  Interest. 

Now.  Leon  Henderson  Is  sometimes  a  tact- 
less man.  but  on  the  matter  of  price  control 
he  has  the  agreement  and  sympathy  of  a  wide 
range  of  political  and  economic  thought. 
Many  conservatives  and  radicals  can  find  a 
common  belief  in  the  necessity  at  this  time 
of  maintaining  economic  stability. 

Indeed,  conservatives  are  more  inclined 
than  many  rconomic  radicals  to  worry  about 
the  dlsastioos  effects  of  Inflation. 

But  Henderson  has  offended  Congress  by 
refusing  to  turn  his  agency  Into  a  happy  graz- 
ing ground  for  patronage  hunters.  And  he 
has  offended  Congress  by  speaking  bluntly 
and  to  the  point  whenever  the  pull  and  haul 
of  politics  has  resulted  in  puncturing  price 
ceilings. 

So  Congress  has  been  attempting  to  leave 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  with  insuf- 
ficient funds  to  ex:!cut«  the  program  for 
maintaining  econom.c  stability.  Thus  per- 
sonal feelings  have  overcome  statesmanship. 
We  have  to  have  wartime  economic  controls. 
We  have  to  have  an  agency  to  administer 
them. 

That  agency  has  to  have  funds  to  be  el- 
fective. 

To  deny  it  funds  will  damage  the  war  effort 
and  jeopardize  victory. 
Lefs  be  realistic— this  Is  total  war. 


Amendment  to  the  Tax  Bill 


FXTFN.-ir-N   OF   F:FMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  -MissPssn^ta 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPtPF-f  NT.XTIVES 

Thursday  July  J   i:<42 

Mr.     RANKFN     .f     Mississippi.    Mr. 
Speaker,    I    am    today    introducing    an 


amendment  to  the  tax  bill  that  will 
reach  those  vast  fortunes  that  have  so 
far  escaped  the  estate  tax,  the  gift  tax, 
and  the  income  tax — such  as  the  Mar- 
shall Field  estate. 

It  is  simply  unthinkable  to  me  that 
Congress  should  permit  these  vast  for- 
tunes to  escape  taxation  while  placing 
a  burden  upon  every  producing  enter- 
prise and  every  single  individual  who 
makes  more  than  $600  a  year. 

Before  we  resort  to  a  sales  tax  let  us 
go  into  these  vast  fortunes  that  have 
been  pyramided  and  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation  by  individuals 
who  never  earned  a  dollar  of  them. 

We  are  told  that  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  American  people  own  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  wealth  of  this  country. 
Unless  we  manage  in  some  way  to  break 
up  those  large  fortunes  and  turn  them 
back  through  channels  of  our  economic 
life  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  until  they 
will  own  it  all. 

Before  we  resort  to  a  sales  tax  that 
would  place  a  burden  on  the  necessities 
of  life  let  us  tax  these  vast  fortunes  and 
redistribute  some  of  the  wealth  that  for 
more  than  a  century  has  been  collecting 
into  what  you  might  call  dead  hands. 


Address     of     Hon.     Raymond    E      Willis   | 
at    Tri-State    College     Commencement 
Exercises 


EXTENSION   ur    P.EM.'\RKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  9, 1942 

Mr.  AIKIN  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimuub  cunsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
prepared  for  delivery  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Willis]  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Tri-State  College 
commencement  exercises  at  Angola,  Ind., 
on  June  11,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WAR — PKOBABl  Y   THE   MOST  TRAGIC   OF  ALL 
TRAGEDIES 

In  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Mark  Antony  tells  his  audience  he  has  "come 
to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him."  Lest 
there  be  any  suspicion  that  I  am  here  to  call 
you  another  "lost  generation,"  let  me  say 
Immediately  that  I  have  come  to  praise  you, 
not  to  bury  you. 

This  is  not  only  a  Trl-State  College  com- 
mencement day.  It  is  also  a  world  com- 
mencement day.  Although  it  marks  the  end 
of  your  college  life  and  although  it  may 
mark  the  end  of  a  world  era.  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  beginning  of  something  new.  No 
terrestrial  storm  ever  promised  so  bright  a 
morrow  as  the  new  day  which  Is  almost  upon 
us.  Its  green  shoots  are  already  pushing  free 
of  a  soil  enriched  by  the  decaying  madness 
of  today  and  yesterday. 

It  is  even  being  said  that  our  world  is  in 
the  throes  of  revolution.  I  have  come  to  you 
today  from  a  theatrically  exciting  city,  where 
many    semi-official    stagehands    are    busily 


designing  the  scenes  and  settings  of  a  social 
and  political  revolution.  But  there  is  en- 
couraging reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  not 
have  to  be  content  with  this  ancient  tyF>e  of 
revolution.  In  which  new  kings  and  decrees 
replace  old  kings  and  decrees,  merely  to  go 
on  dividing  the  few  resources  the  world  has 
known  In  the  past.  For  we  are  being 
ushered  quietly  but  more  profitably  Into  the 
rosy  dawn  of  another  revolution — one  bring- 
ing Crod-given  and  man-discovered  scientific 
guaranties  of  security  and  plenty  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth. 

Our  world  passed  through  the  Stone  Age 
and  the  Iron  Age  into  the  day  of  the  great 
Industrial  Revolution,  and  our  national 
standard  of  living  increased  fourfold  in  the 
140  years  between  1790  and  1930.  In  the 
65  years  between  1870  and  1935,  18*  new 
American  Industries  brought  new  employ- 
ment to  10.000.000  of  our  people. 

And  yet.  back  in  1844.  less  than  100  years 
ago.  a  humorously  Inaccurate  prediction  was 
venttired  by  a  Mr.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth.  Com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  hla  retirement  from 
that  high  Government  position.  Mr.  Ella- 
worth  said:  "Mankind  has  achieved  all  of 
which  It  is  capable  in  the  direction  of  ma- 
terial perfection."  What  singular  proof  that 
progress  springs  eternal  from  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  and  not  from  the  con- 
fining pronouncements  of  Government.  A 
man  who  had  attained  no  less  an  office  than 
that  of  Patent  Commissioner  would  not  al- 
low steam  and  electricity  to  grow  up  and 
would  not  sanction  even  the  birth  of  the 
automobile,  the  airplane,  or  the  radio.  Yet 
each  came  on  to  play  its  supporting  role  In 
the  spangled  pageantry  of  an  industrial  rev- 
olution which  dramatized  for  us  the  wonders 
of  metallurgy,  or  metals  at  work. 

And  now  another  revolution  is  catching  up 
with  us.  The  chenlcal,  or  agricultural,  revo- 
lution is  showing  us  the  wonders  of  chemur- 
gy,  or  chemicals  at  work.  In  this  new  chem- 
ical revolution  He  the  millions  of  new  hori- 
zons and  new  frontiers  which  the  reaction- 
aries told  us  were  all  gone. 

Your  frontiers  are  not  gone.  Surely  they 
are  Just  coming  into  view  when  you  are 
learning  to  make  piano  keys,  buttons,  and 
wool  sweaters  out  of  cottage  cheese;  mag- 
nesium out  of  salt  water;  thirst-quenching 
tablets  for  soldiers,  and  a  fiour  out  of  oats 
which  will  keep  chocolate  candy  bars  from 
getting  soft  In  hot  weather. 

Last  year,  8.000  chemists  and  chemical  en- 
gineers were  graduated,  and  30.000  young  men 
and  women  were  doing  sparetlme  laboratory 
work.  We  shall  need  more  than  that,  even 
to  begin  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  new  chemical  age.  And.  un- 
fortunately, the  total  resources  for  research 
in  pure  science  are  now  less  than  $20,000,000. 
Yet  a  single  instance  of  chemical  research, 
which  resulted  in  the  ethylene  gas  method  of 
testing  green-colored  oranges,  cost  only  M.OOO, 
while  adding  $8,000,000  a  year  to  the  market 
value  of  the  California  and  Florida  crops. 

A  new  low-temperature  insulator,  aerogel, 
which  is  really'pufled  sand,  is  so  efficient  that 
refrigerators  with  a  present  capacity  of  6V2 
cubic  le€t  will  have  a  capacity  of  9  cubic  feet 
after  the  war,  with  no  increase  in  outside 
dimensions. 

A  new  phosphate  treatment  of  strip  steel 
for  food  cans  makes  tin-plating  unnecessary. 
You  are  developing  ways  to  substitute  sliver 
for  chromium  and  nickel  in  plating  the  shiny 
parts  of  automobiles,  and  to  use  silver  in 
place  of  tin  and  solder. 

You  have  discovered  how  to  use  glass  to 
Insulate  wire  and  to  make  adhesive  tape, 
curtains,  and  drapes  like  those  in  Washing- 
ton's national  airport,  tablecloths,  neckties, 
and  tarpaulins  Ughter  than  canvas.  Radio 
broadcasts  are  now  recorded  on  glass.  Roofs 
of  factories  are  being  Insulated  with  a  new 
I    glass  fiber  which  eliminates  noise.    And  new 
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lynthetic    rubber    tlies    ar«>    «:' 
woven  glass 

Over   200.000   products  r.ave   resulJed  fr 
cur   ccuniry's   chemical   research   sirce    19.4 
Forty  percent  of  the  chemii  als  now    istcd  by 
Monsanto  were  not  made   10  years  t^o 


Even  Rkeptlca  will  agree  that  this 
resa.     But   they   will   ask   what   Just 


belief  that  we  are  In  the  bright  dawn  of  a 
revolution  bnn^lnJ?  ffuaranties  of  security 
and  plrnty  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
How  will  more  and  more  people  b^  able  to 
buy  the  new  things  we  discover? 

Where  will    they  get   their   incrcsled    pur 
chasing   power?     And  how   do   ■» f    y-  "w  our 
Mjpplv    of    chemicals    wont     V .  lUsted? 

*.:■''   t!l,  the  Deputy  OH  Coordinaio    tells  us 


iAce  a  pt-iroleum  deficit  In 


minerals 


and  petroleum  is  one  of  our  chief  8<}urce9  of 
chemicals     And  are  we  not  using  our 
faster  thaii  nature  Is  replacing  theni 

The  answers  to  all  these  quest'. 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  chem; 
Uon  is  also  an  agricultural  re' 

The  agricultural  crvpt  of  the   >■ 


will  prove  to  be  the  largest  and  mo<  t  perma 
nent  source  of  the  world's  chcmlcah .  Petro- 
leum and  coal  and  scores  of  other  mineral 
sources  of  chemicals,  after  all.  are  no  h.ng  but 
plant  life  rotted  through  centuries  into  their 
present  f^rm  by  the  wonders  of  Gad.  And 
now.  at  last,  organic  chemist.«.  plant  geneti- 
cists and  chemun^lsts  have  dl5Cov«  red.  and 
are  still  discovering,  how  plant  I;'  •  ran  be 
directly  converted  into  the  chemlca  n  a. 
without  waiting  for  the  passir.c  -i  c 
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U  ihu  a  sound,  practical  program,  or  Is  It 
naught  but  an  idle  dream?    Lets  take  a  look 
a-  some  of  the  ateps  already  being  taken  In 
.Tis  direction: 

A  few  years  ago  our  cigarettes  were  rolled 
in  paper  made  from  dirty  linen  rags  collected 
In  Central  E^ircpe  and  Imported  from  Prance. 
Today  hundreds  of  farmers  have  found  new 
prosperity  by  supplying  the  threshed  Minne- 
sota straw  and  California  seed  flax  from  which 
all  cigarette  paper  is  now  made. 

When  Japan  seized  KLaJaya.  our  supply  of 
kapok  was  cut  off  How  were  we  to  make  life 
preservers  and  life  rafts  without  kapok? 
Well,  It  has  been  discovered  that  each  fiber 
of  the  fluffy  white  flass  of  the  common 
American  milkweed  Is  u  hollow  tube,  coated 
with  natural  wax  and  impervious  to  water. 
Today  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  flyers, 
clad  in  suits  lined  with  only  3  or  4  pounds  of 
milkweed  floss,  can  fly  in  the  substratosphere 
without  feeling  the  cold  and  can  stay  afljat 
and  dry  m  the  sea  for  more  than  100  hours. 
The  substitute  is  bc:ter  than  the  "real 
McCoy." 

What  about  cotton,  which  has  so  long 
been  an  economic  thorn  in  the  country's 
side?  In  1936  an  enterprising  southern  cot- 
ton farmer  was  angered  because  a  big  tire 
company  Imported  its  cotton  from  Egypt.  He 
asked  why.  and  was  told  that  the  Egyptian 
cotton  had  8  characterl-stlcs  not  possessed  by 
American  cotton.  So  he  hired  a  plant  genet- 
icist and  in  4  years  h;id  developed  a  grade 
of  cotton  possessing  all  8  characteristics,  and 
was  selling  it  to  the  tire  company  In  ever- 
increasing  amounts.  Chemists  and  chemur- 
glsts  have  now  dlscovjred  more  than  1.000 
separate  industrial  uses  for  cotton. 

And  if  there  should  still  be  a  cotton  sur- 
plus, there  are  other  remedies.  We  are  short 
of  industrial  starches,  for  which  we  have  been 
dependent  upon  the  tapioca  and  casava  of 
the  East  Indies.  But  chemists  and  chemur- 
glst5  now  agree  that  we  can  get  all  the  In- 
dustrial starch  we  need  from  the  waxy  maize 
and  sorghums  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa  and 
from  sweetpoutoes.  Since  the  South  ex- 
ported 68  percent  of  its  cotton  In  1901,  but 
less  than  8  percent  In  1940.  It  seems  likely 
that  many  southern  planters  would  be  only 
too  willing  to  substitute  profitable  sweet- 
potatoes  for  unprofitable  cotton. 

M  re  than  half  of  ou"  leather-tanning  ma- 
terials used  to  be  Imported.  Now  we  are  de- 
veloping western  American  hemlock  and 
pecan  shells  for  tanning,  and  new  tanning 
method*  prtually  make  kid  shoes  more  reslst- 
i:  ■  --  =rufflng. 

Th  ■  .^H'^icui'ure  Department  tells  us  we  can 
get  six  or  seven  million  pounds  of  wax  a  year 
cut  of  the  "mud"  residue  from  the  milling  of 
sugarcane,  which  used  to  be  a  total  waste 

A    single    factory    in    Tennessee    produces 

5.000.000   pounds  of   casein   fiber   from   skim 

milk    each    year      Wrh    a    shortage   of    felt. 

1.000  000  pounds  are  expected  to  be  used  in 

felt  hats  this  year     The  figure  would  be  still 

yieh<=r    except    that    there   Is   a  shortage    of 

a--  ::i    fiber    as   well    as   of   wool    felt.      But 

chemistry  and  chemurjy  can  find  substitutes 

for  other  substitutes.     The  rest  of  the   hats 

*  .;    be     r.a   '^    from   pi'otein   extracted    from 

~>  vb^a:.£ 

The  soybean  Itself  Is  a  fascinating  example 

f     he  chemical  wonders  which  are  wrought 

rr  m  farm  crops.     Seven  years  ago  soybeans 

'A-:'re  comparatively  raie.     They  had  only  30 

Todav  they  have  nearly  400 
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And  let's  don't  forget  the  new  plastics. 
Many  of  them  are  made  from  soybeans,  and 
practically  all  are  made  basically  from  farm 
products.  Already  13  different  plastics  are  on 
the  market.  Plastic  automobile  fenders  have 
received  blows  10  times  harder  than  steel 
fenders  without  denting  A  plastic  radio 
costing  $995  would  cost  between  $14  and  $15 
if  made  of  wood  The  electric  refrigerators 
which  would  now  be  on  the  market  were 
scheduled  to  contain  over  50  plasiic  parts 

One  plastic  alone.  Du  Fonts  transparent 
Lucite  (methyl  methacrylate — basically  farm 
crops)  can  be  used  to  furnish  an  entire  bou- 
doir— ftirniture.  lamps,  vases  curtains,  draprs. 
negligee,  rugs,  upholstery,  combs,  and  brushes. 
Lucite  had  70  uses  in  the  1942  automobiles. 
It  covers  bomber  noses  and  pursuit -plane 
cockpits.  And  northern  Indiana  soon  n  ay 
see  some  of  the  rowboats  and  canoes  made 
entirely  of  transparent  Lucite.  thanks  to  cur 
young  chemists  and  engineers. 

You  young  ladies  are  quite  familiar  with 
the  story  of  nylon.  But  perhaps  you  have  not 
yet  heard  that  nylon  can  now  be  made  into  a 
velvet  which  will  not  crush  or  wrinkle.  Nylon 
thread  In  40  colors  Is  available  for  heme 
sewing,  and  nylon  darning  thread  can  be  had 
In  10  hosiery  colors  for  repairing  hose.  Nylon 
also  is  used  for  strings  in  musical  instru- 
ments and  tennis  and  badminton  rackets. 
You  have  seen  the  new  ladies'  shoes  with 
nylon  and  vinyon  mesh  uppers  Vinyon  makes 
good  chemical-resisting  laboratory  aprors. 
and  possibilities  of  using  nylon  to  replace  our 
present  paper  currency  are  being  studied. 

We  also  are  faced  with  a  shortage  of  vege- 
table oils.  But  farmers  have  been  asked  to 
step  up  production  of  peanuts,  flax,  and 
soybeans,  which  provide  vegetable  oils  as 
good  as  those  we  have  imported.  So  do  our 
cottonseed,  sunflowers,  and  safllowers.  For- 
eign drying  oils,  like  tung  and  periUa,  have 
been  imported  in  the  past  for  military  equip- 
ment and  paint.  But  we  can  grow  tung 
here,  and  we  can  gc  more  drying  oils  from 
dehydrated  castor-beans  and  soybeans  The 
United  States  may  produce  10.000,000,000 
pounds  of  fats  and  oils  In  the  1942-43  season. 
Grape-seed  oil  already  Is  going  into  cosmetic 
creams. 

There  are  thousands  of  other  examples  of 
how  we  and  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
can  create  new  necessities  and  luxuries  at 
home,  while  creating  new  purchasing  power 
for  the  farmers  and  Industrial  employees  at 
the  same  time.  The  lemon  alone,  for  in- 
stance, has  no  less  than  80  new  uses  in  In- 
dustry as  well  as  in  food.  All  we  need  Is 
farm  crops  and  ambitious  young  chemists 
and  technicians  like  yourselves.  The  new 
sulfa  drugs  can  be  used  to  speed  up  evolu- 
tionary changes  in  plant  life,  while  the 
vitamin  content  of  plants  can  be  increased 
by  plant   geneticists. 

We  have  only  scratched  the  surface  In- 
deed, there  are  300,000  distinct  varieties  of 
plant  life  known  to  exist  in  the  world,  and 
15,000  of  them  are  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  Who  says  you  have  no  new  fron- 
tiers? The  only  frontiers  which  are  gone  are 
the  old  frontiers  Thousands  have  appeared 
In  their  place.  And  who  says  the  rest  of  the 
world,  with  95  percent  of  the  varieties  of 
plant  life,  won't  be  able  to  make  a  good 
living? 

One  of  the  greatest  of  these  frontiers  Is 
only  now  being  reached.  It  is  the  new  fron- 
tier of  synthetic  rubber. 

Annual  American  civilian  rubber  needs 
have  Increased  from  1  to  10 '^  pounds  per 
person  in  the  past  30  years.  Home-made 
synthetic  rubber  is  no  mere  result  of  a  war 
which  has  cut  off  our  old  sources  of  natural 
rubber.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  scientific 
evolution  and  common  sense.  D-  E  R. 
Weldleln.  director  of  Mellon  Institute,  tells 
us  that  (and  I  quote)  "it  is  quite  certain 
that  within  a  period  of  from  5  to  10  years  "he 
rubber  Indtistry  would  have  evolved  syn- 
thetic products  to  take  the  place  of  natural 
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rubber  p.s  normal  developments,"  even  If  we 
had  not  lost  otir  sources  of  natural  rub- 
ber 

More  than  30  varieties  of  synthetic  rubber 
have  been  studied.  There  are  5  principal 
kinds,  derived  from  petroleum,  coal  tar.  and 
farm  crops  like  corn  and  wheat.  The  most 
Important  is  the  copolymer  type,  made  of 
butadiene  and  styrene.  And  the  cheapest, 
largest,  most  dependable  and  most  perma- 
nent soin-ce  of  butadiene  Is  the  grain  alcohol 
derived  from  our  com  and  wheat.  After 
weeks  of  investigation  by  a  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee,  we  still  hcpe  that  the 
War  Production  Board  will  make  long-de- 
layed use  of  American  corn  and  wheat  for 
our  new  synthetic  rubber.  We  are  far  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  world  in  this  respect. 
Even  before  the  war  began,  Germany  had  36.- 
000  small  plants  for  making  this  Industrial 
alcohol  from  farm  crops,  and  the  United 
States  today  still  has  none! 

There  also  Is  rubber  in  goldenrod.  as  Edi- 
son knew:  In  rabbitbrush,  and  in  our  old, 
reliable  milkweed.  (Guayule.  too,  Is  a  form 
of  milkweed.  Its  rubber  content  was  discov- 
ered after  cows  had  died-  from  eating  It. 
Their  stomachs  were  opened,  and  little  bells 
of  rubber  were  found  Inside) .  American  col- 
leges and  universities  are  beginning  to  experi- 
ment with  the  Russian  dandelion,  kok-sagyz 
(pronounced  coke  sageeze).  Russia  has  ob- 
tained from  150  to  200  pounds  of  rubber  to 
the  acre,  from  170.000  acres  of  kok-sagyz. 

In  all  probability,  the  United  States  will 
find  Itself  after  the  war  with  a  vast  new 
rubber  industry,  offering  our  people  thou- 
sands of  new  jobs.  We  can,  In  fact,  have 
many  new  Industries,  offering  our  people 
minions  of  new  Jobs.  And  all  will  be  directly 
or  indirectly  attributable  to  the  next  stages 
of  the  cheinical  and  agricultural  revolution 
In  which  you  young  men  and  women,  and 
•the  young  men  and  women  of  other  nations. 
Will  participate 

Changing  economies  In  the  nations  of  the 
world  will,  of  course,  mean  a  changing  world 
economy.  But  for  the  United  States  to  In- 
crease the  measure  of  her  self-sufficiency  will 
not  mean  that  we  are  withdrawing  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Rather.  It  will  only  mean 
that  we  are  catching  up  with  a  world  trend 
which  is  already  In  evidence  abroad.  In- 
creasing our  self -sufficiency  is.  in  reality,  the 
best  guarantee  against  becoming  isolated  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  believe  that  other  nations  need 
lock  to  our  mines  and  oil  wells  and  factories 
as  the  only  sources  of  their  bread  and  butter 
and  gadgets.  Corn,  wheat,  soybeans,  and 
milk  can  give  them  bread,  butter,  soup,  and 
gadgets.  The  world  is  learning  that  no  na- 
tion can  buy  if  it  does  not  have  purcliaslng 
power,  and  that  purchasing  power  stems  only 
from  production. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  build  the  new  world 
on  the  air-and-water  foundation  of  world 
trade.  As  long  as  we  seek  to  bind  men  and 
nations  only  to  the  resources  of  mines  and 
oil  wells,  the  "have"  nations  will  always  seek 
to  control  the  "have  not"  nations,  and  the 
"have  not"  nations  will  always  seek  to  over- 
threw that  control— by  war.  If  necessary. 
The  agricultural  and  chemical  short-cut  to 
manufactured  goods  may  bring  about  the 
death  of  war  in  the  same  bed  with  rule  of  the 
"have  nots"  by  the  "haves." 

Small  nations  are  no  longer  able  to  main- 
tain complete  sovereignty,  because  they  can- 
not afford  the  price  of  adequate  military  pro- 
tection and  they  are  not  rich  enough  to  bar- 
gain economically  with  larger  nations.  In 
view  of  this  self-evident  fact,  and  In  view 
of  the  new  techniques  worked  out  by  scien- 
tists like  yourselves,  the  nations  of  the  wo:ld 
are  most  likely  to  drift  into  4  or  5  major 
groups  or  blocs,  each  highly  self-sufficient, 
aivd  hence  less  Interested  in  grabbing  from  a 
oeirthbor  what  It  already  ha-- 

Let  me  read  you  a  few  w  ri~  -spoken 
befu"    ;.    Senate   committee   in    Wa  i.ingt   n 
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by  Dr   William    l.  v     Billy)   Hi.le,  -he  chemist 
who  invented  the  word  "chemurgy"  itself. 

I  You  might  be  Interested  in  a  little 
anecdote  of  Billy  Hale's  boyhood.  One  of 
the  chemical  experiments  of  his  adolescent 
days  required  that  he  stand  on  a  high  plat- 
form or  on  a  tall  building.  As  the  son  of 
a  jjreacher.  Billy  had  access  to  his  father's 
church,  and  decided  to  use  the  high  chvu-ch 
steeple.  As  always  seems  to  happen  in  boy- 
hood chemical  experiments,  there  was  an  ex- 
plosion, and  he  blew  a  big  hole  in  dad's 
church  tower.  Billy  didn't  tell  his  father 
about  it,  aiid  hoped  he  would  never  notice 
it.  But  the  next  Sunday,  as  the  story  goes, 
his  father  knelt  down  to  pray.  Reverently 
beginning  by  saying  "O.  Lord."  he  glanced 
upward  toward  the  steeple.  And  there,  be- 
fore the  whole  congregation,  his  emphasis 
suddenly  changed  from  "O  Lord — "  to  "Oh, 
LordT'l 

In  listening  to  the  following  few  words 
by  Billy  Hale,  keep  tn  mind  that  because  of 
his  proven  ability  as  a  prophet,  able  to  call 
his  shots,  he  is  popularly  known  as 
chemistry's  "Dizzy  Dean." 

"Until  the  nations  of  the  world  learn  the 
lesson  of  self-sufficiency,"  Dr.  Hale  told  us 
(and  these  are  his  own  words),  "they  will  be 
constantly  plagued  by  world  wars.  Even- 
tually." he  said,  "there  will  be  four  or  five 
groups  of  self-sufficient  nations  comprising 
the  w-^'-M  We  are  now  Uving  In  a  chemical 
age  D:  Hale  went  on:  "The  curtailment  of 
farm  production  was  a  stop-gap  to  Hades. 
Lets  look  at  that  farm  surplus,  not  as  food, 
but  as  chemicals.  Let's  use  It  as  food.  yes. 
But  also  as  clothing,  shelter,  transportation, 
communication,  medicine,  and  a  thousand 
other  things.  Let's  stop  trying  to  grow  less. 
Let's  grow  more  and  more,  until  every  acre 
is  trapping  sunshine  and  the  value  of  labor 
is  added  to  the  things  which  nature  provides 
so  abundantly  This  Is  the  real  meaning  of 
the  chemical  age  which  is  upon  us." 

Billy  Hale  might  have  added  that  a  day 
we  have  long  dreamed  of  is  already  here,  the 
day  when  the  sun's  rays  are  trapped  and 
harnessed  as  solar  power  to  the  machines 
ot  the  world.  For  plant  life  Is  our  greatest 
source  of  chemicals  in  a  new  chemical  age, 
and  plants  themselves  are  only  2-percent 
soil  and  98-percent  sunshine,  air,  and  water. 
The  various  regions  of  the  world  harness  their 
own  electricity,  because  It  would  not  make 
sense  to  carry  electricity  all  over  the  world  in 
ships.  And  it  will  not  mpke  sense  to  ship  our 
chemicals  around  the  world,  either.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  carry  on  world  trade  of  sunshine, 
air.  and  water. 

War  is  probably  the  most  tragic  of  all  large- 
scale  tragedies.  Yet  out  of  all  evil  some  good 
is  born  In  1913  Fritz  Haber.  a  German 
chemist,  discovered  how  to  take  nitrogen  cut 
of  the  air.  Unfortunately  for  the  world,  that 
process  was  used  to  prime  the  Kaisers  guns 
In  the  first  World  War.  But.  fortunately,  it 
is  the  same  process  now  used  to  produce  vast 
amounts  of  soil  fertilizer,  to  enable  more 
nations  to  raise  more  crops,  to  make  more 
goods  which  people  need,  to  reduce  the  logic 
of  future  wars. 

And  now.  today,  in  some  farm  regions  of 
our  country  the  deadly  flame-thrower  is 
already  being  used  to  destroy  the  weeds 
which  Interfere  with  the  very  farm  crops 
which  will  reduce  the  cau.ses  of  future  wars. 
The  alchemists  of  the  Middles  Ages  failed 
In  their  efforts  to  transmute  baser  elements 
into  gold.  But  you  voung  alchemists  of  today 
are  turning  sun  arc!  .r.:  and  water  and  dirt 
into  the  chem:cr'.}'=  w::  ci,  have  a  million  more 
valuable  uses  T'l.in  e-  id 

More  importantly,  you  will  give  further 
testimony  that  in  the  last  analysis  all  great 
„uN;.r.(' liient  stems  directly  from  the  pco- 
pif  a:,d  not  from  any  government  In  an 
1;.  ur  •.).■!•(  Ti  men  are  sptukii.t:  i»r:.,-p,~  too 
giibiv  i-l  '  i'uur  freedom.^"  f.  r  a  va>*  .Vi.i'.ii.  you 
wii:  b'- r  V.  -ness  tha'  wp  n;u  •  pay  more 
thai,  .p  service  to  freedom  ol  enterprise  in 


a  great  ration.  Not  even  you  modem 
alchemists  can  bring  progress  out  of  chemi- 
cals without  the  catalyst  of  liberty. 

History's  greatest  frontiers  are  net  behind 
us.  They  are  in  front  of  us.  They  can  be 
reached  only  through  the  gateway  of  human 
freedom.  They  are  your  frontiers — yours  to 
conquer,  yours  to  enjoy,  yours  to  pass  on 
to  a  more  fortunate  world.  May  God  .:  f.-  t 
you  every  success  in  the  enjoyment  .  ;  ■  r 
privilege — in  the  performance  of  your  duty  I 


.\    Tribute    to    Hon,    Harrv    B,    Cotfee,    a 
Canciidate  lor  the  United  St- Its  St?nale 
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KON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

n'     N       TH   CAROLTNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9.  1942 

M:    COOLEY      M:    Speaker,  our  col- 
Ifiu   .'  .  II 'j:-  V  B  Ci:rfFr  is  today  leaving 
Wu -;.  :t:  '-::   :.,'.::   :••;,::. ,nR  to  his  home 
in  Nch::-. -k  •:  :    :•  a   orief  sojourn  wi!::  Ir.s 
friends    anu    ine    people   of 'that    t     .it 
State.    As  you  kno"w.  he  is  a  ca.'.r.  :;i:- 
for  el(?ction  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
subject  to  the  Democratf^  pv^mary  which 
will  be  held  in  Nebra  ku   <  .t   the   11th 
day  of  August.     Sincere  friendship  in- 
spires me  as  I  take  the  floor  of  the  House 
at  this   time  for  the  purpose   of  com- 
mending him  upon  the  splendid  manner 
ii.  which  he  has  represented  the  people 
of  his  district,  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and 
the  Nation  during  the  time  that  he  has 
served  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.    I  would  not  be  true  to  the 
innermost  feelings  of  my  own  heart  if  I 
should  permit  him  to  leave  Washington 
without  expressing  my  deep  appreciation 
of  the  service  he  has  rendered  here  or 
without  wishing  him   complete  success 
and  the  best  of  luck  in  his  campaign  for 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Because  of  his  great  interest  In  the 
welfare  of  American  agriculture  he  was 
elected  by  this  House  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  en  Agriculture  and  it  has 
been  my  privilege,  as  a  member  of  that 
committee,  to  serve  with  him  during  the 
past  8  years.  I  have  i;  ui  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  H.arry  Coffee  in  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  and  I  know  that  he  has  diligently 
and  conscientiously  applied  himself  to 
the  honest  discharge  of  the  arduous 
ta?ks  incident  to  his  membership  upon 
that  very  important  committee  and  to 
his  work  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se 
as  the  representative  of  a  great  people. 
While  I  have  not  always  agreed  with 
him.  I  have  never  had  a  single  occasion 
to  question  his  sincerity  or  intellectual 
Y,!r.('-'\  I  kr-w  i'\.'  he  has  at  all 
time;  been  ar:L.a-t'd  i;;:.  a  superiority  of 
pm-pose  and  by  a  supreme  devotion  to 
the  ideals  and  fundrn  n- 
which  constitute  the  \  f :  \  b 
dPmccrac  v  He  has  never  b-en  willing 
to  .sacrficc  principles  for  political  ex- 
ped'enrv  nor  for  fleoting  popularity. 
One  '.hmc  that  all  of  his  colleagues  knew 
is  that  lj<   has  never  played  the  role  of  a 
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demaRojuiP  but  rather,  with  fearless  :our- 


ape.  has  fought  for  his  convictions 


have 
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has  a  comprehensive  understanding  of 
the  many  complex  problems  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  Congress 
lag  his  years  of  service  here  Ii 
trained,  sincere,  able,  and  di.'iUniiLii.-.iied 
statesman  who  appreciates  fully  the 
magnitude  of  the  great  problems  with 
which  our  Nation  is  at  this  hour  con- 
fronted. 

By  the  fearless  and  intelligent  minner 
In  which  he  has  discharged  his  d^i^ips 
here  in  the  House  of  Representat: 
has  won  the  confldcnc^^  ar  d  •>  a  :":.;ra- 
tion  of  his  colleagues  and  h  :■:  :.e  Is 
held  fn  high  esteem  by  all  who  hav^  had 
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Not  only  has  H.^rry  Coffee  sought  to 
protect  this  Nation  and  its  institutions 
from  enemies  both  from  within  and  with- 
out, but  he  has  tried  to  make  the  in- 
stitutions of  democracy  function  on  the 
home  front.    He  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  American  ag- 
riculture.   He  was  l)orn  on  a  ranch  in 
Sioux  County,  Nebr..  and  his  many  years 
of  experience  as  a  ranchmun.  a  farmer, 
and  a  businessman  have  brought  him  in 
close  contact  with  the  problems  of  those 
who  toil  on  the  farms  and  ranch  lands  of 
this  country  and  his  ability,  industry,  and 
fine   knowledge  of    all   phases   of   agri- 
culture have  been  of  great  assistance  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  on  which 
he  has  served  in  our  efforts  to  work  out  a 
practical   solution   of    the   many    prob- 
lems which  have  been  presented.    The 
livestock  producers  of  the  Nation  have 
no  better  friend  in  Congress  than  Harry 
CoFFf-r      He  has  at  all  times  sought  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  farmers  and  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  all  of  those  en- 
gaged in   agriculture.     He  knows  more 
about  the  problems  of  the  sugar  beet  and 
sugarcane   producers  in   America    than 
perhaps  any  other  man  in  Congress  and 
as  evidence  of  the  confidence  which  his 
I  colleagues  have  in  him  and  in  his  fair- 
ness and  in  his  ability,  he  was  chosen  as 
chairman  of   the  so-called   sugar  bloc. 
;  He  has  at  all  times  been  interested  in 
I   preserv.r..:   and  protecting  the  integrity 
!   of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and 
in  keeping  and  maintaining  that  agency 
as  a  credit  facility  which  will  continue  to 
be  controlled  by  and  to  serve  the  needs 
I  of  the  farmers  of  America.    He  was  the 
author  of  the  amendment  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  which  resulted 
I  in  the  granting  of  85  percent  of  parity 
loans  to  producers  of  the  major  agricul- 
tural commodities.    He  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  enactment  of  section  32 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  which 
provided  for  the  setting  apart  of  30  per- 
cent of  the  customs  receipts  to  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  sub- 
sidizing the  exportation  of  surplus  farm 
commodities    and    in    diverting    surplus 
corr.modities  to  the  channels  of  relief.    It 
'.VI-  by  the  authority  of  this  section  that 
;!;•  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  author- 
izt  d  fn  finance  the  food  stamp  plan  which 
br  u=::.'  much  relief  to  producers  as  well 
as  to  those  unfortunate  citizens  on  the 
relief  rolls  of  the  Nation. 

I  .vant  to  read  to  you  and  to  include  in 
n  V  n  .'narks  in  the  Congressign.^l  Rec- 
CPD  '  xcerpts  from  editorials  which  have 
arp-  tr-(i  in  the  press  concerning  the 
>  ;  .  ts  rendered  in  Congress  by  Harry 
Coffee,  to  the  end  that  you  and  all  who 
n.av  read  these  comments  might  know 
what  others  have  said  about  him.  his 
character  and  his  record  in  this  House. 
Nebraska  has  fewer  notables  in  this  Wash- 
ington scene  than  many  other  States,  fewer 
than  in  the  first  World  War  But  it  has  one 
for  whom  there  is  a  steadily  growing  re- 
spect, and  for  whom  there  should  be  a  larger 
future — Representative  Harry  B.  Coffee. 
Amid  the  distractions  of  foreign  Issues,  he 
has  not  lost  sight  of  the  ball  here  at  home. 
No  one  in  Congress  has  more  steadfastly 
'R-.thstood  group  pressures  of  various  kinds. 
E  H.  Taylor,  associate  editor,  The  Country 
G-^ntleman.) 

Coffee  has  been   an  Independent  fighter, 
keeping  the  interests  of  his  State  and  Its 


main  Indiistrles,  livestock  raising  and  farm- 
ing, first  in  his  mind.     (Norfolk  Daily  News.) 

He  is  bold  in  his  public  utterances,  a  trait 
which  only  too  frequently  is  "among  tha 
missing"  when  public  men  are  conrerned. 
(Nebraska  City  News-Press.) 

I  often  hear  men  ask  how  come  Harrt 
Coffee  Is  so  popular  in  his  home  district. 
The  question  Is  easy  to  answer.  In  the  first 
place,  the  personality  of  Harry  Coffee  Is 
pleasing.  In  the  second  place,  he  Is  honest. 
In  the  third  place,  he  is  never  a  coward. 
(Edgar  Howard.  Columbus  Telegram  ) 

It  would  be  hard  ever  to  believe  that  any 
selfish  motive,  political  or  otherwise,  could 
sway  this  man  from  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions In  any  cause.     (Petersburg  Index  ) 

The  Fifth  District  s  level-headed,  independ- 
ent Congressman  never  has  lent  himself  to 
rubljer  stamping.  He  has  never  followed  any- 
one or  supported  any  legislation  unless  he 
considered  it  good.  1-ie  has  not  been  a  pork- 
barrel  raider.     (Scottsbluff  Star-Herald.) 

Back  of  It  all,  he  does  represent  the  Middle 
West  efficiently  and  enthusiastically.  (Cherry 
County  News.) 

Harry  Ck5FFEE,  a  JefTersonlan,  believes  In  the 
free  system,  in  democratic  processes,  in  what 
has  always  been  known  as  the  American  way 
of  life.  It's  cheering  when  such  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  Party  presents  himself  at 
this  critical  time  boldly  to  champion  "the 
old-time  religion"  from  which  others  are 
departing  to  worship  at  the  shrines  of  strange 
ajKl   sinister   gods.     (Omaha   World -Herald  ) 

r^o  one  in  Congress  has  ever  fought  more 
valiantly  and  effectively  for  agriculture  than 
has  Harry  Coffee.  (The  Wyoming  Wool 
Grower.) 

Coffee  Is  the  type  of  public  servant  we 
should  like  to  see  named.  He  has  been  out- 
spoken In  his  opposition  to  the  most  vicious 
of  the  New  Deal  vagaries,  such  as  the  pack- 
ing of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  toadying  to 
labor  racketeers.     (The  Gerlng  Courier.) 

Western  sugar-beet  farmers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  fact  that  they  have  had 
representing  them  in  Congress  such  an  able 
and  determined  Congressman  as  Harry  B. 
Coffee.     (The  National  Beet  Grower  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  Harry 
Coffees  candidacy  for  the  United  States 
Senate  will  appeal  to  the  farmers  and  to 
the  businessmen  of  Nebraska,  and  to  all 
of  the  citizens  of  that  great  State  who 
are  anxious  to  preserve  constitutional 
government  and  our  institutions  of  free- 
dom. 

I  know  his  true  worth.  I  cherish  his 
friendship,  and  I  wish  him  the  best  of 
luck. 


[■'. 
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Vaughan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.- 

HON  MARTIN  DIES 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9. 1942 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  letter 
written  by  me  on  March  28,  1942.  to  Hon. 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  Chairman.  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare,  and  released  to  the 
newspapers,  I  stated: 

David  Vaughan,  head  administrative  officer 
of  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  at  a  salary 
of  $6,500,  was  a  sponsor  of  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy. 

The  records  of  our  committee  and  the 
letterhead  for  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  showed  that  a 
man  by  the  name  of  David  Vaugh.ar.  v  as 
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a  sponsor  of  the  organizaiion.  Upon 
investigation,  however,  we  have  definite- 
ly determined  that  the  David  Vaughan 
who  sponsored  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  is  not  the  same 
person  as  Mr.  David  B  Vaughan  whr  w  i.s 
described  in  my  letter  to  Chairmaii  W.^l- 
LACE.  a.^  head  administrative  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfar^v  T!:*-  rec- 
ords of  our  office  do  not  >hiu\v  itiai  Mr. 
Vaughan,  who  is  presently  Administrative 
Officer  a:-.d  Chiei  oi  the  Administrative 
Management  Bureau  of  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare,  has  ever  been  ;dTi- 
liated  riir-'t'v  or  indirectly  w;*h;  'ia- 
American  Lea:4ue  f':>r  Peace  and  IJ.  nru  - 
racy  or  any  other  Communist  or  subver- 
sive o:  ^aniza'  iun 

I  de.'p.y  :«i:!.'!  '.hd'  th:^  mistake  was 
mad.'  and  I  am  plad  to  retract  it  and  to 
apologize  to  Mr  Vaughan  for  the  error. 
The  statement  ua^  released  while  I  was 
in  Texas  and  immtxiiatelv  up'  n  n^.y  re- 
turn to  Washington  I  n:ade  a  careful  in- 
vestigation which  Ci  ;.-.  .r..nd  me  that  the 
statement  was  erronecu.v 

In  the  la."^t  4  year.s  cur  commiittf  has 
dealt  with  t;a'ius;inds  of  people.  It  was 
inevitable  that  son:,  misiakes  would  be 
made.  Where  mu-iakes  have  been  made 
I  have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge 
them  and  to  seek  to  make  full  re.stitution 
to  the  injured  person.  A  citizen's  good 
name  is  his  most  valuable  possession  and 
he  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  protection 
against  erroneous  statements  even 
though  unintentionally  mad'^  Congres- 
sional committees  and  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees should  observe  the  greatest  cau- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  reputations  and 
good  names  of  people,  and  where  mis- 
takes are  unintentionally  made  the  full- 
est restitution  should  be  made  to  the  in- 
jured person.  Therefore,  it  is  not  only 
my  duty  but  opportunity  to  apologize  to 
Mr  Vaughan  and  to  pay  the  attorney  fees 
contract td  bv  him  in  the  protection  of 
his  good  name 

Insofar  as  Mr.  Vaughan  is  concerned  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  I  have  never 
known  him.  There  has  come  to  me, 
however,  fium  the  most  reliable  sources 
information  that  he  is  a  splendid  out- 
standing citizen  and  a  conscientiou-s  pub- 
lic servant,  I,  therefore,  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely regret  that  through  a  mi.-iake  his 
good  name  was  brought  into  quest icn.  It 
is  not  only  my  intention  to  insert  this 
correction  and  apology  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  bin  al.so  to  release  it  to 
the  pres.s  and  to  s^nd  copies  of  it  to  Vice 
President  Wall.^ce  and  the  two  Senators 
from  Kentucky  who  wrote  me  abuu:  Mr. 
Vaughan, 


Rubber 


EXTENSION   OF   REM-^I^KS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF  imvA 
IN    THE   SEN.^TE   OF'    HiE    UNITED   ST.VTES 

Th:i^'<day  Juiy  9   1942 

Mr,  GILLETTE  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanim.ou.s  consenr  tc  have  printed  m  'iie 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 


titled R^bUr",  written  by  Mr.  Bruce 
Bliven  and  published  this  week  in  the 
m.agazine  the  New  Republic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BUBBEB 

This  country  Is  In  great  peril,  In  a  mili- 
tary sense,  because  of  the  impending  short- 
age of  rubber.  Few  civilians  seem  to  realize 
how  serious  a  matter  this  is,  and  even  some 
Army  men  appear  inclined  to  take  it  too 
lightly.  We  have  a  program  to  remedy  this 
condition,  but  highly  qualified  experts  say 
that  this  program  is  thoroughly  Inadequate.  , 
both  in  size  and  In  character.  There  is  ac- 
tual danger  that  even  with  everything  we  are 
now  trying,  our  military  efforts  may  be 
gravely  hampered,  perhaps  as  soon  as  18 
months  from  now. 

Responsibility  for  this  Inadequate  ap- 
proach to  a  crucial  problem  rests  squarely 
upon  a  group  of  men  high  In  the  Govern- 
ment who  are  clinging  stubbornly  to  a 
wrong  course.  I  do  not  accuse  these  men  of 
deliberately  betraying  their  country.  They 
are  following  a  policy  recommended  to  them 
by  a  small  group  of  big  corporations,  a  policy 
that  is  of  great  advantage  to  these  corpora- 
tions now  and  even  greater  advantage  after 
the  war.  The  men  involved,  whether  inside 
the  Government  or  outside  it.  ref iise  to  face 
the  fact  that  if  we  lose  the  war  for  lack  of 
rubber,  these  corporations  will  themselves  be 
destroyed  in  the  kind  of  world  Hitler  and  his 
allies  will  impose  on  us. 

It  is  obvious,  even  to  an  ignorant  layman 
like  myself,  that  we  need  for  war  and  for 
essential  civilian  purposes  all  the  synthetic 
rubber  we  can  get  our  hands  on.  Nearly  all 
the  world's  natural  rubber  Is  now  controlled 
by  the  Axis.  South  American  wild  rubber  is 
small  In  quantity,  difficult  to  harvest,  and 
requires  ships  which  at  the  moment  do  not 
exist.  There  are  several  plants  and  shrubs 
that  are  promising  sources  of  supply,  but 
none  of  them  Is  now  grown  In  this  hemi- 
sphere in  sufficient  amounts  and  none  can  be 
grown  without  the  loss  of  much  valuable 
time.  Such  sources,  moreover,  require  the 
construction  of  more  or  less  elaborate  fac- 
tories for  conversion  of  the  raw  material. 

Our  main  reliance,  therefore,  must  be  on 
synthetic  rubber  from  chemical  sources.  In 
the  past,  one  of  the  Important  sources  of 
synthetic  rubber  has  been  from  alcohol,  and 
the  only  Important  source  of  this  alcohol. 
In  most  of  the  countries  that  have  been 
forced  to  resort  to  such  rubber,  has  been 
farm  products  such  as  potatoes,  wheat,  and 
corn.  In  the  United  States,  other  equally 
useful  sources  for  alcohol  would  be  sweet- 
potatoes,  molasses,  and  sorghum.  (A  new 
technical  development  can  turn  these  raw 
materials  into  synthetic  rubber  without 
making  alcohol.  The  original  raw  material 
Is  transformed  into  butylene  glycol,  which  Is 
then  made  into  butadiene,  the  substance 
from  which,  In  all  cases,  the  most  useful 
type  of  synthetic  rubber  for  American  pur- 
poses Is  made.  This  new  technical  advance 
does  not  affect  the  situation  described  in 
this  article.) 

In  Russia  at  the  present  time  a  great 
part  of  all  the  rubber  used  is  derived  from 
farm  products  through  the  alcohol-buta- 
dlene-rubber  c\(-'(  I:.  P  land  large  amounts 
of  synthetic  rubljtr  liave  been  produced  from 
potatoes  and  cereals.  Yet.  oddly  enough, 
the  United  States  is  turning  Its  back  on  this 
safe,  proved  source  of  rubber  and  Is  gambling 
its  whole  future  and  the  future  of  the  world 
on  an  untried  new  experimental  process 
using  petroleum  as  Its  base.  To  be  sure,  the 
petroleum  men  Insist  that  they  now  have 
a  reliable  process;  but  they  said  the  same 
things  6  months  ago  and  have  since  then 
completelv  altered  their  technique,  which 
does  not  'makp  f  r  confidence  In  the  reli- 
ability of  then   pionuses. 


We  have  appropriated  about  »650  000  OCO 
with  which  a  few  firms,  mostly  in  the  oil 
business  or  allied  llnea,  are  to  build  plants  to 
make  butadiene — the  raw  material  for  syn- 
thetic rubber — from  petroleum.  In  many 
cases  we  have  forced  contracts  upon  com- 
panies which  had  no  previous  experience  in 
this  line,  did  not  want  to  go  into  it  and 
agreed  only  for  patriotic  reasons  Such  com- 
panies would  represent  about  700.000  of  the 
projected  totel  of  900,000  tons  annually. 
But  that  total  may  never  be  reached.  Many 
highly  qualified  experts  believe  that  our 
shortaee  of  rubber  will  have  become  really 
desperate  long  before  we  can  attain  the 
necessary  production  from  petroleum  as  a 
raw  material 

Making  rubber  from  petroleum  requires  big 
quantities  of  scarce  materials,  especially  steel. 
It  needs  high  pressures  and  temperatures. 
Large  amounts  of  raw  materials  give  com- 
paratively small  amounts  of  extremely  impure 
rubber,  and  purifying  It  requires  another,  ex- 
pensive, lengthy  process.  As  suggested,  prac- 
tically no  synthetic  rubber  from  petroleum  is 
now  being  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Of  the  big  plants  you  read  about  in  news- 
paper headlines  as  under  construction,  al- 
most none  has  been  completed.  Very  few 
have  even  been  startt-d.  Most  of  them  are  not 
beyond   the  blueprint  stage. 

Compare    the    two    situations    for    rubber 

from    petroleum    and    from    farm    products: 

Petroleum  rubber  requlrts  that  the  whole 

series  of  factories  be  constructed   from   the 

ground  up. 

Rubber  from  farm  products  needs  far 
smaller  quantities  of  new  materials.  We 
could  produce  at  least  200.000  tons  annu- 
ally— perhaps  300.000 — from  existing  distil- 
leries and  refineries  (even  brandy  stills  can 
be  used).  Buildings  for  additional  tonnage 
need  only  small  amounts  of  critical  m.a- 
terials.  Th  v  tar.  be  built  in  6  or  8  months, 
as  agalnsi  :d  months  to  2  years  for  plants 
to  produce  petroleum  rubber. 

Rubber  from  farm  products  is  as  good  as 
rubber  from  petroleum.  Cost  is  not  im- 
portant In  wartime,  but  It  seems  probable 
that  rubber  from  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes, 
corn,  wheat,  molasses,  and  sorghum  can  be 
produced  about  as  cheaply  as  that  from  pe- 
troleum— depending,  of  course,  on  the  prices 
set  for  these  raw  materials. 

How  does  it  happen  that  this  country  pro- 
poses to  pass  by  a  proved  success  in  synthetic 
rubber  to  embark  upon  an  extremely  dubious, 
costly,  time-consuming  experiment?  The 
answer  Is  the  old  familiar  one  of  dollar-a- 
year  men  In  Important  war  bureaus  of  the 
Government — doUar-a-year  men  who  come 
from  big  corporations,  have  the  corporation 
mentality  and  are  unable,  no  matter  how 
hard  they  try.  to  sweep  out  of  their  minds 
existing  preconceptions  that  are  dangerous 
ir.  the  extreme  to  the  war  effort.  (There  is 
no  doubt  that  seme  of  them  do  try  con- 
scientiously and  hard.) 

Among  the  corporations  which  Influence 
the  thinking  of  the  dollar-a-year  men  one 
mu£t  mention  the  Standard  OU  Co.  of  New 
Jersev  F->"v  ■■  l<ncws  by  now  how  this 
firm  was.  :.ed  up  w.;h  the  I  G.  Farben  trust 
in  Germany.  Thir  Is  only  part  of  the  long 
and  dismal  story  of  patent  rights  to  Ameri- 
can Inventions  which  went  to  our  potential 
enemies  long  after  everyone  kr'^-  -h"*  They 
were  our  enemies      Experln.c;  •  ^  k    '-^    s 

done  In  both  countries  on  rubber  Ther.  »  as 
a  certain  degree  of  exchange  of  infonnat;  :  — 
Just  how   much   or   how    va  u  '  <>  '  .     a 

matter  of  hot  dispute.  Th  :t  stcri.;  i;r..e 
doubt,  however,  that  the  Germans  got  by 
far  the  better  end  of  the  bargain.  We  sent 
them  all  we  knew  about  rubber,  and  they 
held  back  vitally  valuable  information  that 
has  since  formed  a  great  part  of  theU-  war 
effort. 

The  agencies  responsible  for  so  lightly  and 
casually  deciding  In  favor  of  petroleum  and 
against  grain  alcohol  are  the  Rubber  Reserve 
Company   and    the   War   Production   Board. 
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on  regarding  rubber  from  grain  alec  lol  as 
an  untried  experiment,  and  rubber  from 
petroleum  as  a  proved  success,  though  the 
facta  are  Just  the  opposite  T?.  ■ 
the  experience  of  Rusasia  Polanc 
many.  In  at  lea.  t  one  c.use  they  refuted  to 
cooperate  with  a  private  plant  amicus  to 
go  into  production  with  grain  alcoh(  1  In 
another  case  they  Insisted  on  a  small  ex- 
perimental pilot  plant  when  there  »fis  no 
reason  not  to  start  at  once  on  h  r  i 
No  one  can  offer  any  sound  •• 
criticism  of  the  plans  for  rubber  frci 
alcohol,  so  Its  enemies  have  adopted  di  :l,er 
tack  They  will  tell  you  scornfully  th£  t  this 
process  Is  supported  by  the  farm  bl.  ^  ]  T!. 
charge  Is  true,  and  what  of  if  Farri 
doubtedly  Want  t<i  -«■■:,  •>>;:  p-  c-r--  ]w 
our  supplies  of  {_>•:  .»  in.  a.-  :;x 
some  of  our  cereals  are  rotting  en  - ;  - 
for  lack  of  proper  storage  faciht.c- 
sound  Wisdom  to  husband  cur  irrep 
mineral  and  oil  dep.  >--:•.»  ,i:  c!  ii- 
growing  crops  wh:ch  r-:  i  .  -;  ■  .k 
inexhnustlble  Farn.f-  .■,  sid  much 
be  able  to  sell  their  p:  <;  ,  ■  at  a  pv 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  than  to  fin 
for  reasons  which  are  no  fault  of  th'' 
part  of  their  crops  constitute  an  u: 
surplus  Future  generations  will  have 
to  praise  i.ur  foresight  if  we  now  tal^e  the 
farmers'  advice 

We  need  vast  quantities  of  gralr. 
for  other  purp«.ises  than  rubber     v. 
for  explosives      We  need   er-^i'    a- 
new  plastics,  for  peace  ai;c:   a    .-      \\  • 
for    antifreeze    In    lnternal-ccmbu.-t:u: 
gines  and  to  keep  airplane  wlndshie'.ds 
of  frost.     Alcohol  and  cotton  ttgf 
a  substance  valuable  in  the  con.-:u 
airplane     wings    and     other     war     material. 
Competent  experts  say  that  we  need  ti   pro- 
duce   1,000  000  000   gahor-s    of    grain    alcohol 
this  year  and  far  more  next  year 

W'hy  do   the  big  busines^imen.   iusidt   the 
Government  and  outside,  show  this  ex  raor 
dinary    preference    for    rubber     made    from 
petroleum? 

In  the  case  of  Standard  Oil  of  New 
and  Its  friends  the  answer  is  easy:  T 
troleum  procr>-  -  heir  baby  Even  w.th 
high  excesfe-pr  :  -  ,.X's  they  star-.d  to  make 
a  lot  of  money  out  of  doing  the  work  fcr  the 
Government  Also.  Standard  Oil  has  been 
bitterly  excoriated — and.  in  my  op  nion. 
justly — for  its  contractual  dealings  with  I  G 
Farben.  »h;ch  really  meant  dealing  with 
Hitler  It  would  like  to  demonstnr- 
aomething  has  been  saved  from  the  ■. 
•Se — namely,  a  gu- v;  ;  .roleuir.- 
proceas. 

But  far   more  Important  Is  the  fact   that 
these  men  are  thinking  primarily  In  terms  of 


the  post-war  situation  Some  of 
manufacture  industn.i;  i  hoi  and 
are  r!o5eIv  allied  with  r:r::.5  .r.  this  t-, 

Th-v    '-'a:    h.'„:,j     -aiK:;:    .r    'h      e:.>; 
war  w.'.h  e-tct.-.-  ..-ap.iC.'v      'h  ■  -.  n:-'  :■ 
has  caiised  steol  inere'^-?  :     .-e-;-:    t  \p 
t.:    n^oi^*   i  ur   •*  ,,r   ii-'e^.;-. 
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The    Rubber    R'>serve    Company     is    under   ' 
the     Reconstruction      Finance     Ccrpc -ation 
which   la  Itself  only   the  lengthenrd   -^  idrw 
of  Jesse  Jones.     Je«e  will  be  rer 
the    man    who    was    largely    respi  :..>.ilr    i   r 
falling  to  accumulate  an  adequate  stc(  k  pile 
of   natural  rubber,  the  man  who   didr  t   eet 
us  enough  quinine,  who  haggled  with  '\irkey 
over  the  price  of  a  v&xt  shipment  of    jpium 
until  the  Germans  took  the  lot      Such  men 
ms  Dr    E    R    Weldleln  and  Stnnley  Cro-sland. 
of   the    Rubber    Reserve   Company,    nrd 
thur    Newhall.    Coordinator    of     Rubblr 
the  War  Production   B 
thetlc  or  hostile  from  •  .-   .^.  ^-  ;   i   =: 

to  having  any  Important  amount  of   i  ubber 
made  from  farm  products      When  fars  (?hted 
Government   offlcials   tried   to   exchange   In- 
formation with  Russia— which  Is  doir;. 
than  we  are  about  rubber — I   am   t. 
M      NVwhall   f:       > 'd   the  plan 
.\      four  of   • :  --^  t'entlemen   h.r. e 
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Moreover,  the  Industrial-alcohol  trade 
doesn't  want  to  see  a  shift  over  to  potatoes, 
grain,  etc  .  as  their  main  source  of  supply. 
They  do  not  want  their  raw  materials  to  be 
farm  products  whose  prices  are  subject  to 
p«3litlcal  control  In  peacetime  and  are  occa- 
sionally artificially   maintained. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  four  big  rubber  companies — Good- 
rich. Goodyear,  Firestone,  and  United  States 
Rubber — seem  likely  to  come  out  of  the 
situation  with  an  iron  grip  on  synthetic  rub- 
ber. The  raw  material,  butadiene,  Is  turned 
over  to  them  and  they  manufacture  the  rub- 
ber. They  are  exchanging  Information  about 
Improved  processes  and  other  details  among 
themselves,  but  not  with  any  outsider.  Thus 
they  will  be  In  a  position  of  great  power  in 
regard  to  one  of  the  most  vitally  Important 
materials  of  our  economy 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  rubber  situa- 
tion Is  the  biggest  untold  story  of  the  war. 
Why  haven't  ycu  heard  more  about  It? 

One  reason  among  several  Is  that  most 
newspapers  and  magazines  carry  a  very  heavy 
amount  of  advertising  of  petroleum  products, 
and  are  naturally  somewhat  influenced,  even 
If  only  unconsciously,  by  that  fact.  Another 
reason  is  that  the  fight  has  been  presented 
as  one  between  a  small  group  of  big  corpora- 
tions, with  their  Impressive,  well  known, 
highly  polished  executives,  on  one  side,  and 
a  lot  of  uncouth  but  greedy  farmers  on  the 
other,  trying  to  force  their  products  Into  a 
new  field.  This  picture  Is  not  accurate;  there 
are  plenty  of  high-powered  executives  who 
think  the  farmers  are  right,  and  are  on  their 
side;  but  the  earlier  picture  has  been  pre- 
sented, and  has  stuck  In  the  public  mind. 

A  bill  Is  new  before  Congress  (S.  2600) 
■A  .  h  would  take  this  decision  out  of  the 
is  of  the  big  businessmen  In  the  Rubber 
Hi  crve  Company  and  the  War  Production 
Board  and  would  compel  the  manufacture 
cf  rubber  based  on  agricultural  products. 
This  would  be  done  through  an  actual  Gov- 
ernment agency.  It  could  conduct  experi- 
ments, lend  money,  make  contracts,  or  If 
necessary  build  and  operate  plants.  Only  a 
surprisingly  smal'  amount  of  money  would 
be  required  to  develop  this  type  of*  rubber 
on  a  large  scale  and  In  a  short  time.  A 
bushel  of  grain  makes  6>2  pounds  of  rubber. 
For  less  than  $30,000,000,  the  experts  say, 
we  could  produce  the  butadiene  for  200.000 
tons  of  rubber  a  year,  and  additional  buta- 
diene at  the  rate  of  $20,000,000  per  100.000 
tons.  The  alcohol  plants  and  rubber  fac- 
tories could  and  should  be  built  right  In  the 
middle  of  the  Farm  Belt,  or  anywhere  else 
where  the  raw  materials  are  plentiful,  to  save 
large  quantities  of  urgently  needed  trans- 
portation. Compare  these  figures  with  the 
$650000000  already  given  to  the  petroleum 
industry  and  Its  allies  for  a  doubtful  produc- 
tion of  rubber  18  months  or  2  years  hence 

If  we  win  the  war,  I  don't  know  who  will 
deserve  the  credit;  probably  a  good  many 
people  But  If  we  should  lose  the  war  for 
lack  of  rubber.  I  have  a  pretty  good  idea 
where  the  blame  will  lie. 

Brvce  Blivxn. 


'"The  Basis  of  Justice  Is  Siirp'v  the  W^irtH 
and  Capabiiity  ot  the  [ndividuai 
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:.\-    TT'E   h'OUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

T'nirsr'Mv  July  9.  1942 

Mr.  iOLAN  M:.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  d'.sire  to  present  to  you  and  to  my 


colleagues  the  .statement  Issued  by  the 
National  Catholic  Committee  on  Negro 
Employment,  as  published  in  the  May 
1942  issue  of  the  Interracial  Review  and 
prepared  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Reverend  John  LaFarge.  S.  J.,  executive 
editor  of  America,  a  Catholic  journal  of 
comment  of  national  circulation  and 
high  reputation. 

NATIONAL   CATHOLIC    COMMITTEE    ON    NEGRO 
EMPLOYMENT 

(Statement  Issued  by  the  National  Catholic 
Committee  on  Negro  Employment.  May  15, 
1942) 

At  a  time  when  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  attain  In  the  Nation  a  maximum  of  pro- 
ductivity in  the  cause  of  defense,  public- 
spirited  citizens  cannot  Ignore  a  condition  by 
which  a  considerable  propoitlon  of  the  able 
and  Intelligent  people  in  our  communities  are 
condemned,  for  purely  racial  reasons,  to  vir- 
tual or  total  unemployment.  Catholic  em- 
ployers and  Catholic  labor  leaders.  In  par- 
ticular, will  naturally  be  concerned  with  such 
a  development. 

While  affecting  the  Negro,  the  problem  Is 
not  a  Negro  problem,  nor  Is  it  the  problem' 
of  any  one  race  or  section  of  the  people. 
It  Is  a  national  and  community  problem, 
which  affects  all  citizens,  and  can  only  be 
remedied  by  the  Joint  action  of  the  entire 
community  and  Nation. 

As  Catholic  laymen,  we  cannot  forget  the 
mandate  laid  upor  us  In  recent  years  by  the 
Holy  See.  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  our  Catholic  hierarchy  In  their  endeavor 
to  bring  Christian  principles  to  bear  upon  the 
social  conditions  of  our  age,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  Industrial  relations.  Neither  can 
we  forget  that  upon  us  as  members  of  the 
universal  church  Is  also  laid  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  see  exemplified  In  our  day  and  our 
country  and  in  our  immediate  communities 
that  "Christian  law  of  solidarity  and  charity" 
which  our  pontiff.  Pope  Pius  XII,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  so  earnestly  proclaimed 
as  a  basic  law  of  human  society.  Further, 
the  love  which  Christ,  the  Saviour,  bids  us 
bear  to  our  fellow  men  naturally  impels  us 
to  do  what  we  can  to  dispel  the  grievously 
harmful  apathy  and  prejudice  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  this  problem. 

What  then,  precisely.  Is  the  question  at 
Issue? 

It  Is  thLs:  The  policy  of  many  of  the  de- 
fense industries  In  not  employing  qualified 
Negroes  Is  unjust,  undemocratic,  and  consti- 
tutes a  serious  threat  to  our  national  unity. 
Negroes  constitute  one-tenth  of  our  popula- 
tion. Their  elimination  because  of  race  and 
color,  from  the  cause  of  national  defense, 
leads  to  their  frustration,  the  destruction  of 
their  morale,  opens  the  doors  for  totalitarian 
agitators  amongst  them,  and  subversive  ac- 
tivities opposed  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

Our  concern  for  democracy  In  Europe  lacks 
reality  and  sincerity  If  our  policies  disregard 
the  rights  of  minorities  in  our  country. 

Unemployment  Is  a  national  evil.  The 
Negro  who  Is  capable  of  going  Into  Industry 
must  be  absorbed  into  it  Just  like  any  other 
capable  worker  The  direct  result  of  any 
other  policy  Is  fatal.  The  basis  of  Justice  Is 
simply  the  worth  and  capability  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. It  means  that  each  Individual  worker 
should  be  Judged  for  precisely  what  he  is  able 
to  do,  or  for  what  he  can  be  trained  to  accom- 
plish, and  be  given  an  equal  opportunity 
along  with  all  other  citizens,  for  employment 
and  training.  In  the  light  of  his  Individual 
capacity. 

Whether  the  denial  of  such  opportunity 
proceeds  from  employer  policies  or  from 
union  practices,  or  whether  It  may  be 
chargeable  to  community  attitudes  does  not 
alter  the  nature  of  the  Injustices,  nor  vary 
the  harmfulness  of  its  effects. 

If  the  baneful  effects  of  such  conditions 
are  to  be  combated  as  well  as  deplored.  It  Is 
essential  that  the  cause  itself  should  be  at- 
tacked, and  a  concerted  effort  must  be  made 
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to  overcome  and  remove,  as  fast  as  humanly 
possible,  the  ignorance  as  to  principle,  the 
mi.'^lnformation  as  to  facts,  which  nourish 
such  mistaken  attitudes  of  mind. 

Without  further  delay  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  Catholic  employers  of  labor  and  of 
Catholic  labor  leaders  must  be  called  to  the 
moral  culpability  of  race  prejudice,  and  its 
baneful  enecis  in  the  social  and  economic 
sphere.  Moreover,  such  leaders  of  industry 
and  labor  must  themselves  take  the  initia- 
tive to  eradicate  such  evil  effects  By  per- 
sonal example  and  personal  Influent  e  they 
must  form  part  of  a  general  program  of 
public  education  as  to  these  same  considera- 
tions. Catholic  lay  ori'anizatlons.  In  par- 
ticular, should  be  foremost  in  promoting  a 
program  of  education  as  to  the  facts  and 
principles  of   interracial   Justice. 

A  long-dlstpnce  program  will  be  concerned 
with  the  future,  with  the  grave  problems 
which  will  Inevitably  arise  when  our  coun- 
try's war  effort  shall  have  been  brought  to 
its  conclusion.  The  immediate  crisis  de- 
mands our  paramount  attention;  but  we 
cannot  ufford  to  lose  sight  of  the  very  se- 
rious possibility  of  a  widespread  and  hostile 
reaction  against  Negroes  In  the  Industrial 
field  once  the  pressure,  however  Ineffective, 
shall  have  been  removed  that  the  war  creates 
for  their  employment  Such  a  reaction  is 
bound  to  occur  if  administrative  or  legisla- 
tive measures  now  promulgated  on  behalf  of 
Negro  employment  during  the  war  period 
have  not  been  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing growth  of  conviction  In  the  public  mind 
that  lasting  principles,  not  a  mere  passing 
emergency,  are  here  at  stake. 

We  can  think  of  no  simpler  way  to  Insure 
this  far-reaching  program  than  to  insist 
upon  a  forthright  and  complete  application 
c'  the  great  Social  Encyclicals  and  the  social 
program  of  the  bishops  of  the  United  States 
to  the  economic  and  vocational  problems  of 
the  Negro.  The  social  teaching  of  the  church 
as  to  the  Inviolable  dignity  of  the  human 
person  Is  not  qualified  by  conditions  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  Its  grrat  outlines  have  been 
clearly  stated  b\  the  Roman  pontiffs  and 
by  our  bishops  as  applying  to  all  men  with- 
out exception.  The  ;)rinciples  enunciated 
In  these  documents  are  based  upon  the  uni- 
versal and  unchanging  nature  of  man  and  the 
universal  institution  of  the  human  family 
In  Its  relation  to  the  Individual  and  to  the 
community. 

A  deep  and  permanent  conviction  as  to 
the  shamefulness  and  sinfulness  Involved  in 
the  violation  of  these  principles  will,  eventu- 
ally, be  engendered  only  through  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  foundation  In  the 
revealed  teachings  of  the  church  concerning 
the  universality  of  Christ's  redemption,  the 
unity  and  essential  equality  of  all  mankind 
In  the  mystical  body  of  Christ. 

As  religiously  minded  laymen  and  as  loyal 
citizens  wo  commend  these  thoughts  to 
the  earnest  attention  of  fellow  Catholics  and 
fellow  Americans. 

Charles  A.  Birmingham,  treasurer.  Media 
Records,  Inc..  Neix  York,  NY. 

Alfred  W.  Donovan,  president,  E.  T.  Wright 
&  Co..  Rockland.  Mass. 

Patrick  T.  Fagan,  president.  United  Mine 
Workers   of   America,    Pittsburgh.    Pa 

Lionel  P.  Favret,  general  contractor.  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Paul  A.  Froeschl,  president.  Diocesan  Coun- 
cil Catholic  Men.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Harold  P.  Herman,  supervisor.  Nassau 
Countv.  Valley  Stream.  N.  Y. 

Stephen  8  Jackson,  Justice,  ChUdrens 
Court.  New  York  City. 

Prank  G.  Jones,  city  relief  commissioner, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Reginald  T    K     .nedy.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

John  N    M.'.v    i).  Toit,  Mich. 

Just;:  H  M  A  lon,  construction  engineer. 
Roselle    .N    .J 

Loui.'  R  M  f  ■  p  'i'^cretary.  Institute  for 
Social  Ro^--r-="-i'-"  v.  H'V-khMr'='  C^Miet-e 
Kansas  c  .  ■      M 


MaJ.  Jo  Zach  MlUer  3d  K  }i  S.,  United 
States  Army 

Thomas  E.  Murray,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

P.  A.  O'Connell.  president,  E.  T.  Slattery 
Co..  Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  L.  Rawllngs.  treasurer,  Knights  of 
Peter  Claver.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Albert  A.  Ridge,  Judg-  of  the  circuit  court, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Joseph  T.  Ryan,  chief  Jtistice  of  the  city 
court.  New  York. 

Andrew  Lee  Stabler.  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S..  vice 
chairman.  Catholic  Committee  of  the  South, 
Birmingham.   Ala. 

Maceo  A.  Thomas,  sales  manager.  Dobbins 
Coal  Co..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Ray  F.  Wentz.  -ice  president,  Minnesota 
Federation  of  Labor.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Rev.  Dr.  Francis  J.  Gilligan,  St.  Paul  Sem- 
inary, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Rev.  John  LaFarge,  S.  J.,  executive  editor, 
America,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 


OF    MISSISSIPPI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9.  1942 

Mr.  i::\m:;N  of  Mississippi,  Mr, 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sad  heart  that  I 
arise  to  announce  the  death  of  an  old 
and  cherished  friend  of  the  American 
people — the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

That  great  publication  passed  away 
several  weeks  ago.  It  had  been  in  de- 
clining health  for  some  time.  I  was 
afraid  the  end  was  near  when  it  made 
its  delirous  attack  on  me  for  my  de- 
mand that  we  "get  rid  of  the  Japs." 

A  blood  transfusion  was  administered 
at  the  last  moment,  but  they  seem  to 
have  given  the  wrong  kind,  with  fatal 
results — which,  in  a  way.  bears  out  my 
contention  that  it  is  dangerous  to  inject 
the  blood  of  one  race  into  the  veins  of 
another. 

It  has  been  succeeded  by  an  offspring 
that,  like  many  parlor  pink  sons  of  in- 
dustrious parents,  seems  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  family  record. 

It  has  even  removed  from  its  front 
cover  the  picture  of  its  founder,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  and  all  traces  of  him  and 
his  philosophy  seem  to  have  been  deleted 
from  its  columns.  You  know  that  while 
Franklin  was  one  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers, as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  patri- 
ots who  ever  lived  on  this  earth,  still  he 
was  a  soap  boiler  in  his  younger  days,  and 
for  many,  many  long  years  earned  his  liv- 
ing with  his  hands.  It  is  probable  that 
his  name  and  his  picture  have  been  re- 
moved in  order  not  only  to  get  rid  of 
the  family  embarrassment,  but  also  to 
keep  from  shocking  the  sensibilities  of 
tho.se  readers  who  shun  the  hard  work 
>,,;  'x<:\rh  h'-'  f-!:'-;:b»  d  'he  ladder,  and  pre- 
ler  'lu  ndt  Liie  cit^ia-Lur  of  a  new  order. 

What  a  pity  we  could  not  find  some 
way  of  recovering,  by  taxation  or  other- 
wise, that  great  wealth  of  faith  and  con- 
fidence whirh  thp  heir  "transparent"  is 
n<iw  >q.ia;u,i'  :':ii«:  ',:',  niui.;,.-  i-vin^'' 

Bui  under  {Vtr  ciii  uni^'aiiot^  a.i  *€  can 
a...  ..  to  stand  by  hu;..  / :  and  see  it  dis- 


sipated, while  there  comes  to  us  that 
ancient  expression,  sic  transit  gloria 
mundi. 

But  while  we  thus  mournfully  linger 
upon  this  "bank  and  shoal  of  time"  we 
cannot  forget  the  great  virtues  of  that 
deceased  publication's  founding  father, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of  the  greatest 
lovers  of  truth  the  world  has  ever  known. 

His  very  soul  was  the  incarnation  of 
truth  itself— truth  that  is  eternally  en- 
shrined above  his  manly  signature  in 
those  immortal  document."^  known  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States — which 
indudes  the  sacred  Bill  of  Rights. 

His  name  and  his  picture  may  disappear 
from  the  front  page  but  his  fame  will  en- 
dure and  those  truths  will  live  forever. 
Truth  never  dies.     The  ages  come  and  go. 

The  mountains  wear  away,  the  stars  retire. 
Destruction    lays   e.nrth's    mic^hty    cities    low. 

And  empires,  states,  and  dynasties  expire. 
But.  caught  and  handed  onward  by  the  wise. 
Truth  never  dies. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

liON.  JERRY  VOuRHIS 

ALIFORN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9. 1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  short  article  writ- 
ten by  County  Supervisor  John  Anson 
Ford,  of  Los  Angeles  County,  in  tribute 
to  Mr.  Ben  Neal,  appeared  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Review  of  Los  Angeles  for  May 
21,  1942,  I  take  plea.«;ure  in  having  it 
printed  with  my  remarks  in  the  Record: 

Straight  From  the  SHOuuiia 
(By  John  Anson  Ford) 

"I  AM  AN   AMERICAN"  POSTSCmiPT 

This  is  a  postscript  to  I  Am  an  American 
Day. 

It  was  February  1939  when  I  received  an 
Invitation  from  Bsn  Neal  (then  little  known) 
to  talk  about  organizing  a  national  movement 
publicly  to  honor  new  American  voters. 

The  Idea  seemed  so  good  that  1  accepted 
the  invitation.  Nevertheless,  It  appeared  like 
a  rather  Impractical  dream,  and  the  origina- 
tor had  a  hard  time  getting  p>eople  to  listen 
to  him.  Some  naturally  wondered  If  there 
was  a  racket  In  the  proposal  We  soon  found 
there  was  not. 

The  I  Am  an  American  movement  would 
not  down,  because  of  the  faith,  tmselflshness. 
and  eternal  persistence  of  Ben  Neal,  whom 
hundreds  of  communities  now  known  as  the 
founder  of  this  new  national  day. 

It  Is  doubtful  if  any  modern  movement  Is 
more  timely  or  has  a  wider  appeal.  How 
Ben  Neal's  heart  must  have  been  stirred  with 
humble  pride  as  he  Ustened  May  17  to  the 
gigantic  I  Am  an  American  prc^ram  broad- 
cast from  New  York  with  a  visible  audience 
of  several  hundred  thousand:  to  many  other 
distinctive  radio  programs  up  and  down  the 
whole  broad  land,  culminating  in  an  I  Am 
an  American  program  on  Fred  Allen's  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  hour,  featuring  Paul 
Robeson  and  Mrs  Henry  Morgenthau.  wife  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  for  I  Am  an  American 
success  goes  to  Edward  Arnold,  present  presi- 
dent of  this  patriotic  nonprofit  foundation. 
He  helped  put  through  Congress  a  special  act 
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•uthcrlzlng  Mr    Roos^^elt   to  de^ie: 
17  as  I  Am  an  American  Day      Mu. 
too.  to  Charlie  High  tower,  tireless 
»lce  president 

But   bttore  anyone  else   began   w 
publicly  honor  Americas  new   clt.. 
Neal.    modest    dreamer,    persistent 
and    unselfish    song    writer,    had    t: 
Tlsion      He  has  given   himself  to   n. 
reality 

The  very  first  year  he  deeded  to  the 
tlon   all   income   from   and   rights   tc 
stirring  song.  I  Am  an  American,  of  v 
Is  author  and  composer      His  stile  coin 
tlon  come^  from  seeing  his  dream  co 

Year  by  year  the  Idea  has  jpread 
of  the  eternal  rightness  of  his  thcu. 
Neal  has  moved  mountains;  he  has  s- 
patriotic  emotion  of  a  nation,  he  ha.i 
the    fires   of    lofty    Americanism 
brightly  In  the  hearts  of  a  vast  army 
and  naturalized  citizens. 
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'"America""  and  the  Christian  Advocate 
Urge  Passage  ot  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 291 
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HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 


:•     IViE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^t^'ES 

Thursday.  July  9.  I'j  i: 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Californ:  1  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  ttie  July  4  issue  ot  i  \e  im- 
portant Cathohc  magazine  Amrnra  there 
appeared  the  following  pa:  ii  i  hs  in 
the  editorial  columns: 

This  IS  not  Ju3t  a  normal  war      Wi  .tt  Is  at 
stake   today  is  not   the  transfer   of  a   colony 
or  two.  or  a  few  changes  In  national  bound- 
ary lines,  but   the  very  natu.-e  of  the   future 
civilization   of   the   world      We   are     ightmg 
a  war   and  a  revolution  at   the  sams   time. 
Consequently,    efforts    devoted    to    p;st-war 
planning  are  a  part  of  the  war  itseK      Un- 
less the  victor  in  the  struggle  can  o  ganize, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  all  the  comple  i  force* 
In  modern   life  and  direct  them  tow  ird  po- 
litical   liberty    and    economic    securi  ;y.    the 
peace  will  have  beeu  lost.     In  our  own  coun- 
try, many  groups,  private  and  public,  are  al- 
ready  studying    the   transition   from   War   to 
peace,  and   the  composition  of  our  p)st-war 
economy     While  they  are  accomplish!  ig.  un- 
doubtedly, a  great  deal  of  gocd.  there  is  need 
of  an  authoritative,  over-all  commls!  ion  on 
which  both  the  Government  and  the  public 
would    be  represented      Such    a   con^nisslon 
would    have    all    the    prestige    of    a     Federal 
agency  established  by  Congress  without  run- 
ning   the    risk    of    being    a    purely     ;cvern- 
mental  enterprise,  prepared   In   the   n  \me  of 
the  State  to  "dictate"  the  form  of  cur  post- 
war economy. 

This  seems  to  be  the  idea  incorpon  ted  In 
a  bill  introduced  last  M.'.r-*^  ;:-.  •^.-  !  -s  r 
House  by  Representative  \  rh:^  :  c  .- 
fornia.  According  to  thii  prtip  -.li  •  c.  i- 
tlon.  Congress  would  establish  i  Nr:  :  .d 
Commission  for  P  ---War  R^c  ..-tI.  ■  :. 
composed  of  5  M  i.!.*—^  of  th--  5t-;i  •.U'.  5 
Members  of  the  H  >► 
pointed  by  the  P;<.>: 
executive  branch  ci 
J..,...,,..    ^-    _,  firrrvr- 


heil:h.  and  con.-v;: 
slcn   wou'.d   ccr.d  ; 

poc=  :-■*.».-     p  (-:■:■ 


'.e    Gjvernni'  ;i 

:   .abor.  of  irdustry 

e,li!cati'-inal 
■:u:>      T^-.e  C; 

ir;:i;.-    :i:  ■;    ru- -err-,  ble 


w  .  ■  n    a    \^  v-  '*• 


ap- 


public 


■  develcpment  of  a  practical  plan  and  pro- 
gram for  the  continuous  full  employment 
of  all  Americans  able  and  willing  to  work, 
and  for  the  achlevemt?nt  and  maintenance  of 
a  Just  and  equitable  relationship  as  to  wages 
between  agriculture  and  industry,  to  the 
end  that  free  enterprise  may  be  preserved." 
.Although  this  bill  has  many  obvious  merits, 
has  l)een  suffered,  for  some  obscure  reason, 
lo  languish  in  committee  for  over  3  months. 
That  certain  forces  are  opposed  to  it  we  can 
understand.  What  we  cannot  understand  is 
the  failure  of  the  House  leadership  to  give 
the  representatives  of  the  people  a  chance 
to  vote  on  It.  The  Voorhis  bill  should  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  without 
further  delay. 

And  on  July  2.  the  Christian  Advocate, 
leading  Methodist  organ,  commented  edi- 
torially as  follows: 

POST-WAR  JOB  PLANNING 

A  patriotic  service  of  major  importance  to 
the  Nation  is  contemplated  in  a  bill  recently 
Introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congressman  Jekrt  Voorhis.  of  California, 
and  approved  a  few  days  ago  by  the  House 
Labor  Committee,  which  calls  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  34-man  commission  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  study  busini?ss  and  economic  trends 
and  plan  a  Nation-v.ide  program  for  com- 
batting the  post-war  slump  Mention  has 
been  made  of  the  bill  in  our  columns  on 
previous  occasions,  and  we  are  delighted  to 
report  increasing  Interest  in  the  measure  on 


the  part  of  both  the  legislators  and  the  pub- 
lic. Committee  approval  marks  a  long  step 
forward. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  and  hearten- 
ed to  present  in  the  Record  these  evi- 
dences of  support  of  my  bill  for  a  post- 
war Reconstruction  Commission,  and  am 
earnestly  in  hopes  that  they  and  other 
similar  expressions  of  support  from  many 
groups  of  our  people  will  lead  to  early 
action  on  this  Irci.sl.itinn. 


Hii^h'rtav  L  '^e  ot  Motor  Fuel 
EXTENSION  OF  RE.MAP.Kd 

OF 

flON.  WILBIRN  CARTWRIGHT 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9, 1942 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  statis- 
tical record  showing  the  use  of  motor 
fuel  during  the  past  5-year  period,  pre- 
pared by  the  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Works  Agency : 


Federal  Works  Agency.  Public  Roads  Administration— Hightcaij  use  of  motor  fuel  by  States 
1937-41.  and  national  totals  of  nonhighway  use  and  total  use 


State 


-v.. I'd    -.h- 


Alahama 

Arii;<ina , 

.\rl(:ir!s:i."! '.... 

ralifiTnia 

f'iil<ir«<io . 

Ciinnvitit'Ut „ 

I><l8wiife 

Fliiri'la 

Cn'orgia 

I'Jaho 

Illinois 

Iti'liana 

lowrk 

Kansas  

KtTitiicky 

I.innsiHiia 

Mainr    .   

Maryland 

\f a.<s;«hiiS'  its 

Jlichii-.an 

Nlini).N.,i» 

Mis.<is.<:i)i>i 

Mivii'Uri 

M'ltit.im 

Nthr^skn 

.\rva'!:» 

Nfw  Hampshire 

New  J«'rs»y 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dftkota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Oreeon 

rcnnsvlvhnia 

Rh.Mi..  Kl.r,)   , 

i 

I 

lVnr«^ssev ... . 

T-'xas 

tt.ih 

\ermont 

Vireinia 

\\  a.shm^ton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  o(  Columbia 

Total  highway  use.„, 
Nonhighway  use 

Total  use 


Calendar  yf:\i 


1937 


t.OOC  gallon* 
■2VA.  4NS 
8<J.  6K1 
l.Vi.  UiW 
1,  .171.W.5 
18S.  .■«« 
317.  7M 
52. 378 
30«.  7K3 
312.468 
h2.«2l) 
1.223.239 
571,734 
4,^3.  .^33 
33.').  743 
244.  i>42 
213,318 
1.3S,  ,'>2t) 
251,216 
fi67.  \m 
W2,  139 
435.  S7S 
I«9.  .VHS 
569.  «!l 
94.  7«l 
21)1.022 
31,(1.^ 
S3.  403 
774,312 
82.610 
1,  741.  352 
376.  961 
89.707 
1, 17I,9(« 
355,119 
201.  72S 
1.  359.  249 
1 19.  789 
17.S.  6S3 
UU,  I4« 
24,^  186 
1.  0.57.  457 
82.712 
fi2,9(^ 
3.30.  006 
3«*.t.  441 
191,  730 
486.631 
.v..  137 
134.  &45 


I93S 


19.  i.V,.  4.54 
1,  659. 990 


1,000  gatlom 

218.  110 

88.  347 

1.55,248 

1.  .584,  2.'.2 

192.  126 

315,879 

.53,  200 

318.  767 

319,246 

84,315 

1,  2tiO.  842 

.'i64.  739 

449,  982 

.■«9.  s32 

248.  262 

221.  843 

137.  8h2 

2.'2.  174 

662.  04.8 

946,  039 

4.')1,013 

173,  .138 

581,  282 

9;{.  486 

2I»3.  132 

31,651 

M,  310 

789,  155 

84.741 

•26.111 

389.  054 

89,706 

1. 1.57.  796 
362.893 
203,68,5 

1.  346,  .545 
118,325 
181.481 
10.5,  654 
2«V>,  3.Vi 

1,  090, 0»V1 

8.5,  4.35 

62.  .327 

341.865 

314.  .V53 

l.>v.5.  890 

488^2.'i*> 

.57.  4.36 

136,970 


1939 


1. 


19,611,643 
1.  70a  032 


1,000  gallons 
231,947 

92,071 

ir*.  800 

1,688,317 

2««),  713 

337, 66.5 

.55,  101 

3.39.  523 

339.877 

91.343 

1.  .337.  895 

.VJ9.  379 

473.  176 

336.807 

267.  .505 

2a,  424 

14.3.  103 

271.  938 

6.87.  616 

1, 020,  352 

471,882 

191.363 

62.5,  882 

103,  906 

211,375 

3.5,  583 

8.8, '^39 

S20,  352 

89,  124 

1,&06,041 

413,  .573 

83,  678 

1,234,000 

369,582 

218,  373 

1,  422, 0(M 

127,714 

199.422 

10;j,  961 

2»'.7, 070 

14.5.033 

94.482 

6.5.  948 

365,722 

326,190 

200, 094 

510,  822 

59,566 

146,  213 


1940 


1. 


tjOOO  gallons 

2.-.O.  234 

99,  998 

178.  275 

1,  766,  144 

210.  9«>4 

3<V5.  429 

,W.  647 

377,  4S9 

374.  :U10 

97,  510 

1.419,805 

642,  .589 

4!io,  4.^4 

349,  282 

2Ki,  830 

249,  757 

1.50,002 

294  208 

716,216 

1,  101,^00 

498,617 

201 1.  .565 

6»':4,  044 

llKi,  723 

211.823 

38,694 

91,413 

869,  669 

9»;,  903 

1,S76,  170 

444.  953 

8.5,779 

1,. 3-23.  196 

382.228 

235.  787 

1,  517,  775 

132.074 

220.  3;^ 

114.953 

300,  .562 

1,  2m,  .397 

101,218 

68,661 

400.159 

3.Vi.  828 

216.  629 

532.  770 

6-2.  179 

165.  195 


1941  Psti- 
niaie 


30,714.352 
1,857,485 


22.001.356 
2. 037.  169 


1,000  gallniu 
298, 893 
lU.  315 
20t).  349 

1,977.309 
223.649 
408. 971 
M.  163 
44.5.  690 
424. 140 
106.338 

1,  .563.  727 
734.  .V.2 
524.  305 
373.  32:5 
329. 0.53 
2!>2, 157 
164,  18.5 
3:17.  .5^7 
776. 077 

1,  22<'.,  0,58 
541.9-23 
23^  174 
727.  927 

'     119,  .5.59 

22.5.  7.50 

44.  193 

98.  22.5 

948.  877 

10.5.  V3) 

1. 963.  a37 

624.  494 

91.431 

l,4tl,5,418 
407.  772 
269,077 

1.643.619 
14,5.064 
263,  199 
121,345 
352,  .521 

1,347,940 
111,3(T? 
73,286 
47.5,  774 
399.  457 
240,730 
573,983 
70,517 
189.  S91 


2!.  ^.^444      21.31I.C75  '  2Z  .-71,  8.37      ?4  ,. 


24, 3ri6.  2«7 
2,247.125 
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War  Conditions  in  Central  Illinois 
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Thursday.  July  9. 1942 


M  Win  A  I  Mi  Speaker,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  House,  your  attention  is 
called  to  a  newspaper  article  appearing 
July  2  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  written  by 
Miss  Marcia  Winn,  which  expresses  very 
beautifully  the  attitude  of  the  Midwest 
in  general  and  of  the  State  of  Illij|^is 
in  particular  toward  our  general  war 
effort. 

Every  person  uhn  }-.<..-  t;i  -i  thinking  or 
.saying  that  thv  M  .'a.  •  i  ^pathetic  to- 
ward the  war  r:  u.a  :■  _;  this  article. 
Illinois  has  been,  and  is  doing,  its  utmost 
in  the  quiet,  patriotic  way  of  its  pioneer 
ancestors,  and  while  Illinois  does  not 
shout  its  patrioti^Mi  ::  ni  the  housetops, 
it  is  and  has  been  vMiimg  to  give  the 
last  drop  of  blood,  if  necessary,  to  pre- 
serve this  Union  which  Wa.shington  and 
Jefferson  founded,  and  wh'.c;-!  Ab:ah:im 
Lincoln  preserved. 

The  article  concerns  the  situation  at 
Vandalia.  111.  The  writer  obviously  se- 
lected this  town  because  it  was  formerly 
the  State  capital,  and  the  place  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  started  his  political 
career,  but  Miss  Winn  might  as  well  have 
written  of  Charleston,  Monticello,  Sulli- 
van, Clinton,  Shclbyville,  or  any  one  of 
the  thousands  of  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State.  In  Decatur.  Peoria.  Springfield, 
Tuscola,  Rock  Island,  Champaign-Ur- 
bana,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  State  the 
feeling  is  the  same. 

I  hope  my  friends  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  will  read  this  article  and 
learn  how  Illinois  really  feels  and  io  doing 
in  connection  with  the  war  effort. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the 
article  of  Mi.vs  Winn  above  referred  to: 

Illinois  Tov.  n  I  are  of  Boys,  Keeping  Faith 
With  Its  Past— Almost  800  From  Vandalia 
IN  Akmeo  Foeces,  Backed  up  by  Those  at 
Home 

(Armchair  strategists  of  the  East  say  the 
Middle  West  does  not  know  tlie  war  is  on. 
Miss  Winn  has  toured  small  towns  in  six  Cen- 
tral States  with  this  charge  in  mind.  In  this, 
the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles,  she  tells  what 
she  found.) 

IV,    N!   •    ,  ,   Winn) 

V<>.\;i».::a  1.:  J.,.,.  1 —Ivory  elderberry 
blossoms  dot  Illinois  roadsides  like  Irish 
crochet  hung  out  to  dry.  Fences  are  ob- 
scured beneath  the  luxuriance  of  the  flaming 
trumpet  vine.  Over  all  hangs  the  quiescence 
of  midsummer. 

It  must  have  been  much  like  this  in  mid- 
summer of  1810,  when  Vandalia  was  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Cumberland  Road. 
It  must  have  been  much  like  this  in  mid- 
summer of  1837.  when  Vandalia  was  the 
capital  of  Illinois  and  Abe  Lincoln,  a  member 
of  the  legislatuie.  jw::i;  .  a  out  a  window  of 
the  pillared  white  siaiehouse  to  break  up  a 
quorum.  It  must  have  beeu  much  like  this 
In  midsummer  of  1918,  when  Vandalia  was 
empty  of  boy?  with  744  gone  tt)  war  from 
Payette  County 


FMPTT    nr    hOY% 

For  Vandalia  ;-  • :  ;  :;  :nn — empty  of 
boys.  By  mid-June  the  county  had  sent  628 
in  the  draft  with  another  250  or  more  gone 
by  volunteer  enlistment  in  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Marines.  And  every  week  now  other 
quiet  little  groups  of  14.  25.  and  40  are  leaving. 

By  contr;:st  with  other  small  towns  In  the 
Midwest,  Vandalia.  with  its  three  hotels,  two 
banks,  and  throngs  of  farmers  who  come  In 
for  Friday  and  Saturday  marketing,  seems  a 
prosperous  city,  but  the  sorrows  of  war  al- 
ready have  been  brought  home  strongly  to  its 
5,000  people.  Its  list  of  casualties  and  boys 
missing  is  high. 

One  boy  was  lost  on  Bataan,  and  seven 
boys  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Hillsboro 
have  not  been  heard  from  since  Bataan  fell. 
Two  boys  went  down  in  the  battle  of  the 
Java  Sea.  and  another,  a  corporal  In  the 
Marines,  has  been  missing  since  Wake  Island 
fell. 

KILLED    AT    PE.^RL    HARBOH 

One  boy  was  killed  on  the  Arizona  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  another,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Air 
Force  who  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cress  for  shooting  down  two  enemy  planes, 
was  shot  by  the  Japanese  as  he  parachuted 
toward  safety  in  Manila. 

Vandalia  is  volubly  proud  of  Its  many  boys 
with  the  services,  its  17  officers,  its  3  nurses. 
its  2  physicians,  and  Rene  Aeschliman.  flying 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  vol- 
unteered as  an  Army  chaplain.  It  speaks 
less  happily  of  the  empty  pulpit  of  another 
church,  that  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  for  its 
minister  went  to  Jail  rather  than  to  a  con- 
scientious objectors'  camp  on  the  draft. 

Is  Vandalia  behind  its  boys? 

The  proprietor  of  the  Evans  Hotel,  the 
hotel  across  from  the  old  White  SUtehouse 
wh  ch  letters  its  outside  chairs,  "For  guests 
only."  begins  the  tale: 

'Why.  the  Lions  here  have  been  collecting 
rubber  long  before  the  Government  thought 
of  it."  he  begins  (The  national  rubber  drive 
produced  42  tons  in  Vandalia  the  first  week  ) 
"The  Rotarians  are  collecting  tin.  The  Bey 
Scouts  have  collected  so  much  paper  in  this 
town  it's  pitiful  They  made  more  than  $200 
from  It. 

Everyone's  taking  first-aid  courses,  and  the 
ladies  sew  and  try  to  can  without  sugar. 
Why.  we  have  300  victory  gardens  in  town." 

Vandalia 's  two  banks  have  sold  $313,175  In 
War  bonds  since  December.  The  town  is  giv- 
ing its  World  War  memorial,  a  6-lnch  German 
howitzer  on  the  courthouse  knoll,  to  war 
scrap.  It  purchased  land  for  a  nearby  Gov- 
ernment airport.  It  has  air-raid  wardens,  ac- 
tive and  informed,  ready  for  an  attack  on  the 
oM  fields  14  miles  to  the  east.  It  has  Red 
Cross  classes  in  first  aid  and  home  nursing. 
It  has  classes  in  welding  and  lathing  In  the 
old  electric  plant. 

SE\XN  GRANDSONS  IN  SERVICE 

Then  there  is  the  Burlington  family.  Old 
John  Bullington  was  a  flagbearer  to  Robert  E. 
Lee  and  came  to  Payette  County  after  the 
Civil  War.  He  had  six  sons.  Three  fcught 
in  the  Spanish-American  War,  three  In  the 
World  War.  Sjven  of  h;s  grandsons,  five  of 
them  Vandalians,  new  are  In  this  one. 

Wander  down  the  side  streets  of  Vandalia 
and  you  will  see  service  stars  denoting  a  son 
at  war  on  four  out  of  six  homes.  Wander  by 
the  Melvin  Brown  home  and  you  will  see  three 
stars  for  three  boys,  two  in  the  Navy.  Wander 
2  miles  west  of  town  and  you  will  see  three 
more  on  Roxy  Prultt's  windows. 

Wander  a  devious  8  miles  east  over  slrupy 
clay  roads  and  through  the  community  of 
Confidence  to  the  home  of  Frank  Small  and 
you  will  see  only  one  star,  but  the  single 
star  stands  for  three  boys  in  and  one  about 
to  be  recalled  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

ONE   SUBJECT  TO  CALL 

Mr.  Small  ("Just  remember  U.  8.  mail,"  he 
said,  "and  leave  off  the  U")  was  out  In  the 


back  yard  of  his  weather-bt  aten  h^me  when 
visitors  arrived. 

"Yup."  Mr.  Small  said  proudly.  "Three 
bojrs  m  and  one  to  go.  He  was  a  coastguard- 
man,  and  he's  farmin'  now.  but  he's  subject 
to  call.    Henry,  he  is. 

"Leslie — we  call  him  Pat — was  the  one  at 
Pearl  Harbor,"  the  father  continued.  "He 
was  on  a  minesweeper  that  went  in  that  fight 
there.  Wal.  they  had  it  all  aroun'  the  country 
that  he  was  killed,  but  they  had  took  him 
off  that  boat  and  put  him  on  another. 

"  Cose  we  didn't  know  It,  though.  So 
Donald  and  Richard  they  enlisted  right  up. 
Donalds  20.  and  he's  an  aviation  cadet  now. 
and  Richard,  he's  24.  he  b  in  the  Navy,  too." 


Nadir  T.n  High 


EXTENSION 


ICS 


HON.  EARL  WILSON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9. 1942 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  from 
John  A.  Shields,  of  Seymour,  Ind.,  to  the 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star: 

NADIR  TOO  HIGH 

To  the  EtorroR  of  the  Indianapolis  Star- 

Your  timely  editorial  denouncing  the  ap- 
pointment of  Boss  Hague's  henchman  to  the 
Federal  h?nch  reflects  the  indignation  of 
thinking  people  concerning  this  sordid  aflair. 
Few  things  could  be  more  ominous  for  the 
future  of  the  republic  than  the  disgraceful 
spectacle  of  "political  horse  trading"  In  Fed- 
eral judgeships  The  Presidential  nomina- 
tion of  a  Jersey  City  big-time  politician  to 
the  Federal  Court  and  the  endorsement  by  a 
strictly  New  Deal  "yes  man"  line-up  in  the 
Senate,  is  obviously  a  barefaced  "quid  pro 
quo"  transaction.  The  servility  of  the  admin- 
istration forces  is  reminiscent  of  the  stam- 
pede to  follow  the  booming  voice  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  sewers  in  the  1940  Chicago 
convention  and  the  rallying  of  the  faithful 
in  the  Inglorious  attempt  to  pack  the 
Supreme  CXJurt. 

•  Nadir  of  New  Dealism  "  you  title  tliis  sale 
ol  a  Federal  Judgeship.  Nadir.  To  paraphrase 
Hamlet,  the  word  gives  me  pause.  Offhand, 
it  looks  and  sounds  much  like  I  feci  about 
the  New  Deal — it  suggests  something  de- 
praved, unscrupulous,  utterly  lowdown,  bear- 
ing a  faint  odor  of  tar  and  garbage,  accom- 
panied by  a  rumbling  Irom  a  deep  pit 

John  A  Shields. 

iSEYMOlTi,  iND. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CON'GRESSIOXAE  RErORD 


Record  ./.  Manh  4.  1936  Th;^  address 
»a.s  basfd  on  persona:  ib^'': vaMop.s.  'x- 
penences.  and  conver<r:rns  dur.p.s:  'he 

course  of  my  travpls  on  'h^  !;on'.i:i»:n!.  of 
Europe  dur.r.k'  *r."  y  •  ir  1935 

At  th.t'  •.:r;>'  'ht  c.irfr'iin  anfi  aims 
of  the  N-!/.  n";>irh;:>'  'AfT''  f;n:v  (  orj-'C- 
ture  I'  was  ju>t  bf'C'jrr^ing  fvicent,  to 
r^.'-'  -A  r;i  nir.r.ri"  G'Trr.ar.y  th^'  the 
^'w■.^  '.".•'>■  p;;tr.:~i:r.2  and  pi;".;ris;  into 
effect  ^in\r  f,ir-.->\iching  d')rnesi;c  re- 
form«,  tfOdmii  'm  chanK^'  the  rrjode  of 
livin-;  ap.ci  'he  r.ir:c>'p's  of  riahtPi:  usness 
by    ti-.t.'    r'->t    of   the   civilized 


as 


•A--d 


world.     Th» 

Nazis.   tn;i 


int*-rr.a';onal   policy 
lii.sr    for    powpr    and 


of   thf 
world 


rt    m:nat:(in  were  rpmnte  and  as  yet  un 
P<t"frT-/d      In   my   address  I  caled   at- 

t--:.'."P.    to    'h»'    tf'rrorislic    persecutions 
cf    'h"    Jews    and    Catholics    that    wer<= 
ali'-ady  taking   place,    th*'  pressure  that 
V.  i-  b'-;p..j  fxer^'-d  on  'h*'  cctirts  in  G»'r 
m.ii.y    ^o  that  ju-*:c»'  wis  no  '.onker  a>- 
.-.;.fd     th-'  -'a'''  c"n'r   i  ■■■';  •■d'.catlon  and 
Christianity — tii^n    '^n^y   m    t;>'    i|i^,cuba- 
tion  staijt"^,    under* ak^'n   to   insui>'|  ::"a; 
InR  of  fu'ur'-"-   aduit-.  in   the  Na/:h-'-'"-H 
the    k;r"w;r.k'   cpnflict    b»'twe>/n   thi'   Gov 
ernmer."    ind  a.,  rel.Rinr.s,  '\>peci:ii;v  'h>" 
Cathnl;,-    C'v^r^'h     ;:nd    l.i'er    'h']  Lu*! 
eran  Cfvi:-'  r.    whicl:  (o-mbmed  hati  ir.' 

of  G'Tni 


than 


r.    wnict:  (. 


their  r:.''m')frs!;;ps  and  t^tzeth- 
prop'T  I  ^luaniza'H.n  migh*  ha', 
sent'-d  a  vt^-ry  form. dab!*'  birr:»r 
qU'ck  •on-tumma^mn  of  Hitl'T-. 
tic  p.-'^sram  F'maliv,  I  callf^d  a' 
to  th'-  a* tacks  bemi,- 


ne 


the  expulsion 

who  a*"em. p'- 
inca:  •  r  :  n 
loya. 


id-'  i-n 
re:,an   pr-•v^  r 
e;i  -he  Ttrh 
nc-n'  ratiitn  ra 


w:fh 

to  -he 
om'-s- 
f'n' ion 
• '  s  s  — - 
porters 
nd  'h'^ 


G  rman>  wh- 

•  ■    b:--wn  — h;;-' 


mps  ...t 
\  jiced  any  ciit;c.>m» 


or    •?■;•■    b:-'-wn  — I:;;-'   d   swa.'-'hbur-k 
In  1938  I  said 

The  er  :        * -..ch  we  live  will  di" 
the  forcfs  ..  f  Drutal   contempt  .' 
lecfual  Ufe  will  prevail  over  iho^- 
brought   us   to  our  present    i<k;r 

Z^ttl.'O 


I    .■.,.-    ,v.v..r-    -ha' 
statt-men*  aud  I  said 
5iKns  and  por'en:> 
of  danger.     I  miist 

^  i-   f.w'    'c'o   :r.  id's- 
tl'i.r  I  w  IS  lar  o  h.)  .  o 

The  oppr'-s!(;n 
nine   ^■•    tie   [,■:•   : 


•rs. 

\ nether 

intel- 

h  have 

:    clvUl- 

str  ing 

II — I  poin'*'4  to  the 

s'Rnais 

•hat    I 


A  Is    a 


no'.i. 


hi- 


■  s.Tra\e 
C'^nf»-.ss 

m;.    ptv'd 

;  •; '  :  c 

w,  s   (ini\ 


G"!'manv    proper 


1935  i,as  b  -n  .x'-nd^ 
the  p  -tp:'  s  •'!  .1.1  •;>'  G  t: 

nations     ol     Eur  -p.' -P'^ 

C:rech.oslovak;.i      G: "t  ce 

N    '  '.^  a  \ .       N  ■'.    on  ,\     a:  e 

CO  p:'es,s''d,    n',  t    '.^nly    .iv 
!.b  rti-'s  'akm  awav    bur  ' 


b<  cm- 


md  ampiififd  'o 

■:r.,in-donur.at-'d 

'^'-■'^''      B  ;g:u:n 

Franc'i       ar:d 

•se    peop.e.- 

hi-ir   pfrsonal 

hev  are  forced. 


half- -'ar-.  me  and  with  brutal  trejtm-m', 
to  W'--k  m  th"  f:ac'(uu'\s  ff-.f  helJs,  and 
the  ofScf's  to  suppi\'  ti>'  militarv  niachin-> 
tlui*  .s  n.'A-  a't^'mptmg  to  lur'h'U'  -xtend 
tlu.s  N'iz:  dommathm.  Jus-  as  th^'  J^ws. 
the  Ca"h(,ilics,  and  the  Protestanj.s  w»'re 
•  vr,t--,ru/cd  Defor>^  G'-Tm.any  bti-qan  I's 
nu.itaiy  and  political  conQue.s;,s,  io  now 
the  subjugated  poopa's— Dutch.  Nor- 
'.'.'•can  and  French — are  bearing  liunuli- 
aun.4  nv'ntal  and  physical  hardships. 
To.is  condition  is  undoubtedly  trui'  in  all 
tt^''  ov'mriin  nations,  but  from  stones 
utuch  leak  out  occasionally,  we  know  the 
s'urdy  Dutch,  the  loyal  French,  and  the 
Vikmgs  of  the  north  by  satjotage  are  im- 


p<'ding  the  Nazis,  t--\f"n.  a*  the  r:.-,k  of  re- 
pri.sals — som.f^'imcs  physical  torture  be- 
foT'-*  b^-ung  put  tci  d-'ith, 

Clilture,  'lie  ar's,  K'-ra'are.  and 
m.usic  which  The  G-rm.an  Government 
in  193;')  was  begmtung  to  m-^Id  to  Nazi 
racial  :oncepu- — by  banning  the  musical 
compositions  and  l)urning  the  literary 
works  if  non -Aryan-,  has  ceased  to  exist. 
We  knew  *hat  no  information  is  avail- 
abl'-  tf  th-^  G'  rmm  people  except  that 
disscuninatHd  by  'iie  Goebbels  propa- 
ganda ag»'ncy  and  the  penalty  of  death 
IS  imiposed  'm  anyone  who  would  use  a 
radio  "o  us*-  n  'o  a  broadcast  originating 
m  a  fi.r^ign  c  ^untry. 

In  spiv-  of  *;•>>  bondage  in  which  Hitler 
r.o.d-5  :us  coun'rynien;  in  spite  of  the 
p»!secu'ion  'hat  is  employed  against 
any  u.'  f-  ar;*  -^  and  influential  enough 
til  dar-  ?(  '  pp'  -^^  'he  domestic  policies 
of  ri:f  G  '.»rnnir'  H.ier's  path  at 
home  na-  n.  ■  I'/x  i>s  been  one  of  seren- 
ity Pr'  mui'  n'  among  those  who  have 
v(  C'd  opposition  to  the  political  in- 
famo  -  of  the  Government  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  in  1939  have  been 
Martin  Niemoller.  a  U-boat  commander 
m  'he  first  World  War  and  later  a  Luth- 
•  rati  rn.nister:  and  Michael  von  Paul- 
liai}*:  i  c  rholic  cardinal,  both  of  whom 
ha. e  been  outspoken  in  their  denuncia- 
tion of  the  regulations  tending  to  con- 
trol the  lives  of  the  German  people. 

Nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  fate  of 
Niemoller  for  some  t:ime;  the  press  at  one 
time  reported  his  confinement  to  a  con- 
c  ntraticn  camp,  and  it  can  probably  be 
presumed  that  the  di^ath  penalty  has  been 
-^  xacted.  Cardinal  Paulhaber.  in  his  1942 
New  Year's  sermon,  condemned  the  state 
for  Its  attempts  to  alienate  the  church 
followers,  for  its  expropriation  of  church 

}  properties  beyond  that  exacted  of  civil 
institutions,  for  the  denial  of  reUgious 
instruction    to    the    youth    by    devious 

'  means,  and  for  the  general  enslavement 
of  'h'  liberties  of  the  church.    Naturally. 

I   he  ha-  aroused  the  rage  of  the  Nazis. 

I  and  on  occasion  shots  have  been  fired  at 
l.is  r'^s.d'^nce  and  stones  thrown  through 
till    'v.i.dows. 

In  Noi  wav  a  similar  condition  has  re- 
cently b^»  n  reported  in  the  press,  where 
th-  b  -lu)ps  of  the  Protestant  Church 
ha. •  nalienged  the  puppet  Quisling  gov- 
etu.nifu'  by  resigning  as  a  group.  The 
s;,,in>  : ul  and  ignominious  depradations 
i;f  :l>  Hitlerites  have  no  doubt  aroused 
in  I' !  r.urents  of  resentment  that  will 
pr  baLiy  never  be  known  until  fascism 
has  Dt  f  n  obliterated,  but  will  probably 
play  an  important  part  in  the  overthrow 
cf  'he  Hitler  regime  when  his  military 
rnaciune  begins  to  C'un.ble  before  the 
might  cf  the  Uniteij  .N.it.ons. 

In    19J6    I   reminded  my  listeners  to 

p:o:r-c-  'he  best  things  in  life,  which  are 

es.srntia:.y   American:    freedom  of  reli- 

j  gion  f:- edcin  of  sp»?ech.  freedom  of  the 
press  and  a  free  will  to  pursue  cur  own 
liappmevs  without  interference  from 
upstarts.  "  Otir  great  President,  a  little 
Gv^r  a  y-  ar  a;  i  :n  M<  annual  message  to 
C  ngicss.  pr  pi  s.  c:  what  is  now  often 
referred  to  as  '.::-'  1  cur  freedoms":  free- 
dom of  speech,  :ref^{li,,:n  of  r'"'!:2'.'"n.  free- 
dom, from  f-'ar,  and  fr--u,:r.  t:  ::i  want. 
Ihe  sccpe  to  wr.icl"   these  freedoms  are 

.   tc  be   made  st'cure  is  envisaged  by  our 


President,  in  his  miagnanimity  and 
humanitarlanism,  to  extend  'o  tlie  t- m- 
torial  limitations  of  the  world. 

The  first  essential  necessary  to  trans- 
late these  ideals  into  accomplishments  is 
to  win  the  war.  When  this  task  has  been 
completed  a  period  of  reconstruction 
must  come  from  which  will  emerge  an 
era  of  happiness  and  contentment — with 
peace  and  justice  prevailing  for  mankind 
the  world  over. 


The    CrisLi;    Facing   Small    Business 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.MELVINJ.MAAS 

Of    n:  ■.■.■\-F.si  n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   HFFi^F>FNTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  9   rj42 

Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  excerpts  of  a  talk 
given  by  Harry  Piterman,  tax  consultant 
and  finance  analyst,  before  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  Minneapolis  on 
Thursday,  June  18.  1942.  at  the  Y  M. 
C.  A.: 

The  Crisis  Facing  Small  Business 
the  pboblem 

1.  The  war  has  brought  the  United  States 
face  to  face  with  many  serious  Internal  prob- 
lems— among  others,  that  of  enabling  the 
middleman,  the  small  manufacturer,  and  the 
small  businessman  to  remain  in  business  or 
at  his  Job 

2.  The  high  military  officials  of  both  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  have,  until  now,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  award  the  major  war  con- 
tracts to  Ifirge  manufacturers  who  were  In  a 
position  to  Insure  speedy  delivery  of  badly 
needed  war  material. 

3  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  smaller  manufacturers  and  small 
businessmen  are  today  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  answering  the  following  questions: 

(a)  If  war  contracts  cannot  be  obtained, 
how   to   remain   in   business;   or 

(b)  How  to  obtain  contracts  for  war  ma- 
terial? 

GROtTPlNG     Of     MANUFACTURERS    IN    THE     UNITED 
STATES 

4  Priorities  and  allocations,  due  to  short- 
ages of  critical  materials  needed  for  the  war 
effort,  have  created  a  problem  to  which  few 
can  find  an  answer. 

5  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  184,000  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  shows  that : 

(a)  Out  of  the  184.000  manufacturers. 
15.000  are  classified  as  large  and  medium 

(b)  Of  the  remaining  169,000,  approxi- 
mately 50.000  manufacturers  are  convertible, 
or  are  capable  of  conversion,  having  the  nec- 
essary equipment  for  the  type  of  war  material 
needed  at  the  moment. 

(c)  About  50,000  other  manufacturers  are 
only  semlconvertible  Part  of  their  facilities 
may  be  used  for  war  work,  and  the  balance 
can  be  utilized  In  carrying  on  production  of 
civilian  supplies 

(d)  Another  30,000  manxifacturers  have 
usable  facilities  for  essential  civilian  sup- 
plies. In  part  only. 

(e)  Approximately  20,000  have  no  facilities 
which  may  be  used  In  any  manner  In  the 
war-production  program,  or  for  essential  ci- 
vilian supplies. 

(f)  The  remaining  19.000  m.o.uiaciu; trs 
face  immediate  extinction. 


APPFNDIX   TO  THK  ('nX(  iKKSSK )XAL  P.KCOPJ) 
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(g)  On  the  bp.M<^  ^f  ♦h'^'st  c-'c- 
manufacturers  lo  ihe  Uc.ud  .So 
medite  extinction. 

(hi  The  semlconvertible  group  of  50,000 
manufacturers  will  have  to  do  the  best  they 
can  to  carry  on  part  of  their  civilian  work 
and  a  small  amount  of  war  work, 

MANT-r,ic-ruKERS  IN    m:nnv-^'1,», 

6.  The  latest  availabit  report  l-a  ihe  tjta'.e 
of  Minnesota  shows  that  we  have  more  than 
4.000  manufacturers  and  machine  shcps 
About  3.000  of  this  group  could  participate 
m  the  war  production  program  on  a  complete 
or  partial  basis 

7  Of  this  group,  1,800  are  clas-sified  as  tool 
and  machuie  shops,  with  about  300  ol  these 
shops  having  reasonably  good  facilities  to  do 
a  good  Job  in  the  production  program  and 
the  tooling  of  machines  for  the  war  effort 

8  Ol  tiip  tot.a  possible  3.000  Minnesota 
manulact'irrr-,  le.s.s  -han  300  are  new  doing; 
work  fur  dftense.  w:tii  <j\:'.\  a  li.ii:(itu:  >  p  r.;i - 
Ing  on  three  ?li:!-s.  hmt!  48  percei.i  v.!  ih.^-c 
participating  an  w.-  rkii.e  from  5  to  6  li. rys 
a  week  on  a  one -shut   basis. 

9.  This  picture,  of  course,  Is  anything  but 
encouraging  for  either  the  State  :  :  :.•  N.- 
tion  when  one  realizes  that  20  pei .» :  ;  i  ".I 
the  manufacturers.  Industries,  and  businesses 
are  doomed  to  go  out  of  existence, 

THE    S.MALL    BUSINESS    ACT 

10.  Within  the  last  2  weeks  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  passed  leglslati-^n  ^hich  Is 
to  aid  the  small  businessmen.  Th.>  le_M&la- 
tlon.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  authorities. 
has  come  a  little  too  late  perhaps  and  mriy 
therefore  be  of  little  value  to  thf  av.  r  te 
small  bufilne.'5.<=  firm  now  err.pl  y::;^:  ^'^^  ^'^ 
less  persons. 

11  An  analysis  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
shows  that  the  law  Intends  to: 

(a)  Authorize  the  War  Production  Board  to 
make  a  complete  Inventory  of  all  productive 
facilities  which  are  used  or  useful  in  the  war 
production  program 

(b)  Advise  the  governmental  procurement 
offices  on  thp  available  capacity  of  these 
Industrie.^ 

(c)  Provide  Information  on  the  prime  con- 
tractors who  are  now  doing  business  with  the 
Government  and  take  rrpropriate  action  with 
regard  to  the  letting  of  subcontracts  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis. 

(d)  Aid  In  granting  war  contracts  to  busi- 
ness concerns  which  are  classified  as  small 
plants. 

(e)  Certify  to  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor- 
poration, established  by  the  act.  and  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  the 
funds  tliat  may  be  necessary  for  conversion 
to  war  production  of  the  smaller  units. 

(X)  Certify  as  to  the  competency  with 
respect  to  capacity  and  credit  of  the  small 
concerns,  indicating  their  ability  to  perform 
on  Government  contr.cts. 

(g)  Obtain  from  Government  procurement 
and  financing  agencies  connected  with  war 
programs  or  production,  reports  as  to  the 
letting  of  contracts  and  the  making  of  loans 

(h)  Make  studies  as  to  the  ways  ai.ci  inrai  s 
by  which  these  business  concerns  may  be  t.up- 
plicd  with  essential  raw  materials  and  receive 
fair  treatment  from  tlie  Governmc n*  nzrncies 

(1)  Create  a  corporation  to  be  ki-  wn  as 
the  Smaller  War  Par;r  (•■  ry^r^:,-  r  -Aith  a 
revolving  fin:d  (■:  :-b. y  * ;  ,0  !,h>',)  ono  which 
is  to  be  ma'.iaeed  bv  ,■>  b'  aici  ct  t\\v  directors 
appcl.itrd  by  ilie  Ch.iinii.tii  ot  tl;e  War 
I^rodiKtion  Board 

THE     PEIME     CONTSLAfTOR     VERSr.S     THE     .'.  CBCO.N - 
TRACT!  iR 

12  Ti  what  px*<  !.*.  thp  Small  Iiusi:i(ss 
Ac  w.;;  aff..:-d  rt-l.tt  to  the  small  ii;  lu;- •  r.cs 
11!  !ije  UtiiU'd  S-ates.  it  is  -.f  ci  ;.  -«-,  T.  . 
early  tu  st.iie  One  thir.i;  i."^  ctrta::!,  li. ••>'.- 
ever,  ar:  1  that  is  that  the  .^rmy  ar.d  Navy 
D'p  r-i7.ents  have  established  their  perma- 
ne;;'  ot, tacts  with  the  large  manufacturers 


aiid  have  awarded  the  major  prime  contracts 
to  those  manufacturers  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  be  In  a  position  to  make  delivery 
on  the  date  specified  It  now  appears  that 
it  will  become  necessary  to  compel  the  prime 
contractor  to  do  a  substantial  amount  of 
subcontracting  to  the  smaller  firms  that  are 
tfflclenlly  and  effectively  organized,  to  In- 
sure speedy  delivery  on  muca  needed  ma- 
terial. 

13.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  smaller 
concerns  have  little  If  any  technical  help 
such  as  engineers,  cost  accountants,  tax 
consultants  and  production  managers,  which 
would  enable  them  to  participate  in  th  war 
program  as  efficiently  as  do  the  larger  con- 

14  T!:e  lartje  fir::is  have  establ>h(.-i'.  elab- 
n-..-t  ..•Ti's  in  Washington,  D,  C.  and  In 
r::ar,v  >  ih.tr  districts  In  the  United  States, 
ft  itT'  d  with  competent  engineers  and  execu- 
t;v»s  wio  maintain  daily  contact  with  all  the 
C"r'  ■. .  '--nient  agencies. 

',  T  :e  smaller  concerns  find  themselves 
\*  .•  :  :  '  representation  in  Washington,  ex- 
cept for  The  i?-c'  -hat  Ir':::  •  ■■".<-  t"  time 
thev  petitio:-.  tlie  M-  inucr-  ■■  t  C  iieress  for 
s.  in..'  special  a.ssistance  A  ide  from  this. 
thf  s::.a:,l(T  businesses  n:e  iii  the  main,  dis- 
orear,,,'ed  lnefr«ct;\'^  and  unprepared  to  do 
busines-  wrh  "he  Government  on  the  scale 
requiM'd  by  th.e  war  at^ncies  which  hf-ve 
supervision  and  responsibility  over  the  pro- 
curement of  war  -TiKterial 

A    PLAN    FOR    THF    '=MALLER    M ANTTFACTURERS 

16.  It  Is  necessary.  In  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, as  it  is  elsewhere,  where  similar  condi- 
tions prevaU,  to  organize  the  Industries,  by 
effective  grouping  of  the  more  resr>onsible 
firms,  and  by  the  selection  of  a  leader  of  the 
group  to  serve  as  the  prime  contractor  who 
win.  In  turn,  sublet  a  part  of  his  contract  to 
the  group  having  a  working  arrangement 
with  him. 

17.  The  Small  Business  Act  will  enable 
the  Gkjvernment  to  have  a  special  corpora- 
tion created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  acting  as 
a  prime  contractor  in  doing  business  with 
the  Government  agencies,  and  In  turn,  to 
subcontract  such  war  material  to  capably 
organized  sutjcontractors  who  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  do  an  efficient  Job  and  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  prompt  delivery. 

18  There  are  several  industries  in  Minne- 
sota which  are  affected  by  the  war  produc- 
tion program  and  by  the  curtailment  of  the 
essential  materials,  due  to  priorities  and  allo- 
cations These  Industries  include  the  needle 
Industry;  the  sheet-metal  Industry;  the  air- 
conditioning  industry;  the  woodwork  indus- 
try; the  electrical  specialty  and  radio  as- 
sembly I'.dusTries:  and  a  number  cf  other 
smaller   type^    of   enterprises. 

19  While  It  Is  true  that  this  area  has  eev- 
eral  large  prime  contractors  doing  a  very 
effective  Job  for  the  Government.  It  Is  also 
true  that  few  of  these  prime  contractors  have 
found  It  possible  to  utilize  most  effectively 
the  available  capacity  of  the  small  plants 
situated  in  this  region. 

20.  The  prime  contractor  cannot  be  Dlamed 
altogether  for  his  failure  to  subcontract  much 
of  his  production  to  the  smaller  plants,  since 
he  has  discovered  that  many  subcontractors 
cannot  compete  on  price,  and  cannot  deliver 
the  articles  that  they  undertake  to  manu- 
facture without  incurring  a  loss  to  the  prime 
contractor  for  the  spoiled  and  wasted 
material 

21  T'he  pi. in  tn  help  .-^mau  businesses  must 
mciudt  a  c'ompi  ■>  '■■'  ]  :.•  ;,*e  or  governmental 
en^iiieeiing  stall  •,.  a, a  ;n  setting  up  the 
small  plants.  It  must  provide  for  assistance 
bv  t'.-f  Cr  vrrnmer.t  nr 
•;;',,     •.'  ,;:,.:   np     'f    •:.■■    r 
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possible  prime  contractors  for  the  smaller 
plants,  for  the  purpose  of  subletting  part  of 
the  work,  and  utilizing  their  available  facili- 
ties. 

22.  Unless  energetic  steps  are  taken  tc  pro- 
vide for  such  a  program.  20  percent  of  all 
the  industries  In  the  United  States  are 
faced  with  extinction,  and  If  the  same  per- 
centage is  applied  to  Minnesota,  it  will  mean 
that  600  or  mc«-e  businesses  will  be  com- 
pelled to  close  their  doors  and  lose  all  of 
their  capital  Investment,  causing  many 
trained  employees  to  look  for  work  else- 
where. 

23.  Lastly,  the  af^^cttd  communities  need 
unselfish  business  leader^lp  to  aid  in  a  pro- 
gram of  converting  the  small  plants  to  war 
production,  and  providing  them  with  the 
necessary  governmental  assistance  which  will 
save  them  before  it  Is  too  late. 


An  Untapped  Source  of  Manpower 
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Mr  \o}Ri!is  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  foilowing  resolution  p  i-'  i 
by  the  California  State  Council  c:  U  - 
fense  seems  to  me  very  mi  ch  to  the  point. 
At  present  if  any  person  In  receipt  of  old- 
age  payments  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  eains  any  money  at  all  the  amount 
of  such  earnings  is  deducted  frrm  the 
pen.sion  payments  made  to  thai  \)  ison. 
The  law  of  Califomn  until  pressui*  fi  lu 
Waj.hington  com pt  lied  its  change  pro- 
vided that  a  person  in  receipt  of  old-age- 
pemsion  payments  might  earn  up  to  $1S 
without  suffering  any  deductions  from  his 
pension. 

Tliis  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  con- 
.structive  provision  and  I  introduced  H.  R. 
4041  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  possi- 
ble for  California  to  go  back  to  the  former 
provisions  of  its  own  law. 

Tlie  current  proposal  of  the  State  de- 
fense council  is.  of  course,  ami  d  directly 
at  meetinp  to  snme  extent  Uiu  need  for 
addituni;;  l.b  jr- especialh  in  agricul- 
ture. Some  of  our  older  pr  p.r  ■^  uid  be 
able  and  eaepr  to  do  some  ol  ihic  impor- 
tant work  1!  they  could  do  so  without 
loss  of  their  already  small  pension  pay- 
mert,s 

I    D  .I'-Vf*    I  lie    following;    puiwsal    of 
our   s-atf    (■(  urifil  of  defen.se  should  be 
followed: 
CALiroRKiA  State  Council  or  Iiffinse, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Jitnv  17,  1942. 
Hon,  H   Jerrt  Voorhis. 

House  of  Represent  at  ires, 

Washington    D   C 

DitAK  i  :fir  •:•  !  !  Voorhis:  At  the 
meeting  c.i  tiit  btatt  c  -u-icil  of  defense  held 
In  San  Francisco  on  May  28,  1942,  the  follow- 
ing resclu*:on  was  passed  i 

••New,  tivrf'l:  :p,  be  It 

'•Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  urged  and  requested  to  con- 
sider and  enact  such  amendment  or  amend- 
ments to  the  social-security  laws — effective 
only  for  the  duration  of  the  war — as  will 
enaDle  the  recipients  of  aid  for  ':  •  ap  1  to 
make    this   contribution    to   the    wui    efl^.t 


^ 
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without  sacrifice  cf  the  privilege  cf  con- 
tinuing to  receive  such  aid  and  allf)w  them 
up  to  92S  per  month  " 

We   trust  you  will  give  this  y     k         ent 
attention. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Ken- 


P.    H\M\'.\Kr' 
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*_       M;\     COrP'i.fc:     c:     Washine' 
#  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex'   : 


>:■  ^■.  >L  Hirop.D.  I  .;,  _  :;..;•;  h-  : 
fully  written  editorial  d-  t'. 
character  ar.  !  ,ib::.'v  :  •;. 
erudite  ji;:  .-•  H  r.  \V;:,.  irr,  () 
whom  •.".'■  a:-''  proud.  :n  •!>' 
Washmgii-n,  tn  r;.i;::^.  a5  .i  .-;  r. 
The  editorial  '.^   ;.-  l'l'.':'\^ 
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1  '.'1  years;  ,;  .• . 
hv  has  wniU!; 
more   dissents   ' 
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thcui?h  always  wuh  extreme  modt  ty  (and 
the  fuct  Itself  has  come  as  a  surprise  to  him). 
Whether  he  Is  recalled  from  the  ben<  h  to  the 
war  effort  and  politics,  or  whether  he  con- 
tinues, with  the  advantage  of  year*  on  th** 
bench — ^adually  achieving  tfrrn-fr  .:  fluence 
over  the  total  thought  of  th  •  t  .:t  — his 
native  brilliance  .i:  ,;  present  po.-^it;c;i  In  the 
American  seen.-  :;.  .-;.  h;,?  philosoph'  of  tre- 
mendous su-  :  \v.>  Judge,  f:  .ire- 
ful study  CI  VV-d;:t\;'.:.iy  :..irhr'«  r;,!k  'h.i:  he 
chC'Se  to  make  his  addresj;  a  -  iiv. :■.  i. 'ion  of 
that  philosophy  to  this  hour 

Obviously  he  Identities  h:rr. 
thinking.  ■*;•!:  •'-(>  :■.:..>- e<  '.  t::.' 
particularly  'xrh  il'.e  ;,ev  jl'-  ' 
States  He  sees  In  the  sett.t:: 
west  coast — in  the  p!:).-ipfr  mccr..  i 
whole  West — an  cut-tov;r;:,g  of  the  ; 
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In    the    M  :  A  1'...;:  ■    H  ^:.\    :5ch. 
night,  ^'  >   ■    I  ■■  I.  .-;  ■Aiwvh  ni.r. 
to   be    fi    ::   V  ;r    ;.  -•orical   ri   <• 
So  su  .'.•;.  .;.;    J    ■ '.t'crr.'-:;'    ; 
meet    i:.'.  ::■.-■':. .iV-     irr.-:.'  i:,,;.' 
those  p:-    '  :,  ■    r  M..'a  ,uk.- 
Wholl>'';,'J      -..■:   :,.:!:.    >-.r.    ;,   KP,:< 
did  not  sub-»  (;ir::tly  stuiiv   •!.•    • 
address  as  ;t  appt-ared  in  t;.r   u:-  ^ 

The  address  was  so  fu;. j  i,:  t:.'  i.  In  the 
matters  with  which  It  dealt  that  nnther  an 
Immediate  audience  nor  a  radio  audience 
could  hope  to  follow  the  details  through  to 
their  full  significance  One  could  not  ex- 
pect to  grasp  a  Kant  or  a  De.scartes  from 
listening  to  a  brief  paper  .\r.\  Justice 
Douelas,  In  our  opin'on — a  hii;h  :  pliment 
summer  home  of  Oregon — .hose  to 
•:.is  particular  address  sun  mary  of 
his  underlying  philosophy  He  is  th?  young 
e«t  man  app<^ir'.t'^<1  t,i  the  Supreme  Court  In 
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and  -aistralla.  France  and  China.  Russia  and 
Greece,  men  fight  and  die — with  a  song  on 
their  lips.  Their  sacrifices  have  boiight  pre- 
cious time  for  our  preparations.  Thus  the 
winter  of  mans  struggle  has  been  survived. 
and  a  solidarity  has  been  developed  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world — just  as  now,  with- 
in our  own  borders,  the  reality  of  war  is 
bringing  tolerance  and  cooperation  among 
classes  and  regions.  He  sees  this  solidarity, 
implemented  by  our  productive  power,  as 
carrying  the  day  It  (the  war)  will  prove 
anew  that  galley  slaves  working  under  the 
lash  of  some  overlord  are  not  match  for  free- 
men  working   for  the  right  to  remain  free. 

But  the  fellowship  of  the  world,  brought 
about  by  resurgence  of  absolutism  In  Ger- 
many. Japan,  and  Italy,  must  not  be  laid 
aside  when  we  have  written  the  peace.  Nei- 
ther must  the  people  of  the  United  States 
split  back  Into  their  factions  and  regions. 
The  coojDeratlon  established  by  the  war  must 
form  a  pattern  for  our  conduct  when  the 
bombs  no  longer  are  falling. 

And — perhaps  most  important  of  all — It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  cooperation  to 
be  earned  forward  Into  peace  has  to  be  physi- 
cal as  well  as  spiritual  When  men  are 
starvetl  they  turn  as  readily  to  false  gods  as 
when  they  are  ignored  ••  In  other  words,  as 
we  take  It,  the  productive  power  of  America, 
demonstrated  under  the  exigency  of  the  war, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  rust.  The  program  for 
the  peace  which  is  to  follow  the  crisis  of  the 
v  ;.•  :nast  somehow  keep  the  brain  and  brawn 
^:  America  m  complete  contact  with  the  re- 
source.s  of  the  land  In  which  we  live  There 
is  a  brotherhood  among  the  common  men  oc- 
cupying the  hills  and  valleys  and  oceans  of 
the  world,  brought  about  by  recognition  of 
the  gangsters  aspiring  to  our  control  There 
Is  a  still  mere  Intimate  brotherhood  develop- 
ing among  the  people  of  our  own  country. 
But  the  war-born  cooperation  of  our  own  peo- 
ple must  be  carried  over  into  the  peace,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  must  do  what  can  be 
done  for  those  throughout  the  world  who,  in 
the  universal  struggle  to  keep  off  the  chains, 
have  become  our  friends  •  •  •  And  that 
is.  when  one  considers,  a  philosophy  both  ma- 
ture and  admirably  youthful.  The  Pacific 
Northwest — his  boyhood  home — has  reason  to 
feel  pilde  and  confidence  In  the  youngest 
Justice  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court  in  more 
than  a  century. 


Hon.  Stephen  M  Young;,  Congressman  it 
Larsje  From  Ohio,  Has  Made  an  L  ri- 
justifiable    Attack    Upon    the    Morrow 


County     Rationing     Board 
Administration 
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EXTFNSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or'  OHIO 
IN    I;!E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VTIS 

Monday.  July  6.  1942 

M:  ?MITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
p.-  ^Ul  f  -h'^  June  17,  1942,  Congres- 
51  N'l  Rf  (iFD  appears  a  speech  made  by 
Mr  YciNG  f  Ohio,  in  which  he  makes 
.-•.I' ni'.n;s  tluit  reflect  upx)n  the  efforts 
and  intentions  of  the  people  operating 
•iv  M  rrow  Ccu:  ••.  Rationing  Board  of 
t;.e  Or!";--^  of  Pi.^t  Administration  in 
M  i.r  •  O  •  id  Ohio,  which  is  located  in 
Mr:  .V  County  in  my  district.  It  is 
qu  •■  .ident  from  reading  this  speech 
ti.a-  Mr   Young  was  wholly  unfamiliar 


i:ecord 

with  the  facts  relating  to  the  subject  he 
discussed.  Had  he  known  those  facts  he 
probably  would  not  have  said  what  he 
did. 

Mr.  YotJNG  clearly  implies  that  the 
pei^ons  operating  the  Morrow  County 
rationing  office  act  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner, that  they  purposely  seek  to  incon- 
venience the  public  and  render  inade- 
quate service. 

He  furthermore  definitely  implies  that 
the  Morrow  County  officials  of  the  ra- 
tioning board  are  receiving  high  salaries. 
He  starts  out  by  saying: 

Birkett  L.  Williams,  regional  administrator, 
sought  and  secured  his  appointment  at  a 
salary  fixed  at  $6,500  per  annum.  Within 
a  very  few  weeks — almost  before  he  had 
warmed  his  desk  chair — his  salary  was  in- 
creased to  $8,000.  Mr.  Clinton  Flske  sought 
employment  and  was  appointed  assistant  re- 
gional administrator,  and  then  his  salary 
was  Increased  from  $4,600  per  annum  to 
$6,500  during  the  same  short  period  of  time. 
Other  salary  Increases,  amounting  in  some 
instances  to  20  percent,  were  made  under 
authority  of  the  regional  administrator. 

Further  on  in  his  speech  he  adroitly 
continues: 

Complaint  has  come  from  constituents 
throughout  Ohio  that  they  were  compelled 
to  wait  sometimes  hours  in  order  to  pro- 
cure sugar  rationing  cards.  As  an  example, 
In  Morrow  County,  the  Office  of  frlce  Ad- 
ministration only  issues  sugar  rationing  cards 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and 
on  those  days  will  only  receive  applications 
from  9  to  11  in  the  morning  and  1  to  3 
In  the  afternoon.  Do  these  bureaucrats 
resort  to  this  sort  of  procedure  to  exasperate 
people?  To  cause  them  to  question  the  wis- 
dom of  sugar  rationing?  To  subject  them  to 
expense.  Inconvenience,  and  hardship?  My 
constituents  from  miles  around  drive  to  the 
designated  headquarters  and  then  find  that 
only  a  limited  number  of  cards  are  prepared 
and  issued  during  the  few  hours  which  these 
bureaucrats  have  allotted  for  public  service. 
It  apparently  does  not  matter  to  the  high- 
salaried  administrator  and  his  staff  who  are 
enjoying  fancy  salaries  that  thousands  of 
families  need  sugar  now  to  can  fruit  which 
Is  ripened. 

I  have  made  a  personal  investigation 
of  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Young,  and 
find  that  he  has  not  represented  the 
facts.  Here  is  what  the  investigation 
shows : 

The  local  Mount  Gilead  office  of  sugar 
rationing  received  no  funds  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  county  commis- 
sioners allowed  it  $75  per  month  to  pay 
its  operating  costs,  but  Mr.  A.  T.  Breese, 
who  heads  the  office,  in  6  months'  time 
has  never  received  any  portion  of  this 
amount,  and  all  that  has  been  paid  out 
has  been  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and 
he  himself  has  not  received  a  nickel 

I  am  also  informed  it  is  true  this  office, 
as  Mr.  Young  alleges,  was  open  only  3 
days  a  week.  But  the  reason  for 
this  was  that  all  rationing  records  for 
the  county  had  to  clear  through  this 
office,  that  there  were  several  sub- 
centers,  and  that  the  Mount  Gilead 
office  was  busy  on  the  days  when  it  was 
not  open  to  the  public  for  rationing,  try- 
ing to  complete  paper  work  sent  in  by 
branch  offices.  I  am  further  informed 
that  in  the  first  10  days  of  rationing 
Mr.  A.  T.  Breese  paid  out  for  clerical  help 
alone  more  money  than  he  would  draw  in 
the  entire  month  to  cover  all  his  expense, 
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salary  and  all.  AJso  thai  •  ho  .-ta! 
from  10  to  15  hours  per  da.y  tiyirae  to 
care  o:  the  p'-oplc  Pir* !:>';■  Anc  '}"i:>.  :> 
important  in  -nonnni.'  _;(Hxi  \nu.n'\-  ::,-,  t^T 
almost  2  w*'€k.-  th»'  rinct-  ot  Mount  Ci:  -  .d 
tried  to  stt  'hicueih  tiu. 
sort  of  a  to; -up  thiat  wi 
sible  for  them  to  get  i  ;< 
the  peoplf  inoFt  .  f!i  \> 
publicity  ihat  cam-.  lU 
ton,  the  local  rationing  boaii  w  ro  ^up- 
pcsed  to  rail  in  the  housewives  and  istue 
the  canning  sugar  for  strawberries,  then 
when  the  cherries  came  along  another 
session  was  to  be  had  and  the  sugar  issued 
for  that  fruit,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
entire  canning  sea.'=^on  This  put  an  en- 
tirely unjustifiable  amount  of  extra 
travel  and  trouble  on  Morrow  County 
housewives,  and,  contrary  to  the  at  least 
implied  instructions  from  Washington, 
the  local  rationing  board  issued  the  per- 
mit for  canning  sugar  for  the  entire 
season  in  one  operation,  so  that,  while 
they  may  have  had  to  wait,  at  least  a 
single  trip  was  all  they  had  to  make 
for  the  entire  season's  canning  needs. 

Thus  it  is  seen  from  my  investigation 
that  Congressman  Young's  charges 
against  the  Morrow  County  Ration 
Board  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion are  wholly  without  foundation — 
that  instead  of  resorting  to  a  procedure 
to  exasperate  people,  to  cause  them  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  sugar  rationing. 
and  to  subject  them  to  expense,  incon- 
venience, and  hardship  it  did  the  very 
opposite. 

Aside  from  attempting  to  discredit  the 
Morrow  County  Rationing  Board,  Mr. 
Young  apparently  aims  at  discrediting 
the  administration  of  John  W.  Bricker, 
one  of  the  best  Governors  Ohio  ever  had. 
Suppose  the  salaries  of  the  regional 
administrator  and  his  assistant  are  too 
high,  as  Mr.  Young  infers.  Surely  in 
view  of  the  facts  this  could  i^ot  be  made 
to  reflect  upon  the  staff  at  Mount  Gilead, 
or  on  the  Bricker  administration. 
Neither  one  had  anything  to  do  with  fix- 
ing these  salaries.  Bath  the  appoint- 
ments and  the  salaries  of  the  officials 
mentioned  are  made  and  fixed  by  the 
bureaucrats  in  Washington. 

Fronj  the  information  at  hand  it  is 
not  denied  that  there  may  have  been 
some  inconveniences  to  the  puhlic.  This 
is  to  be  regretted  but  it  appears  the  cir- 
cumstances that  caused  these  inconven- 
iences were  beyond  the  control  of  the 
members  of  the  Morrow  County  Board. 
Howrvpr,  Mr.  Youing  i  well  aware  that 
any  .'-uoh  inconveniences  as  were  experi- 
enced by  the  Morrow  County  people  were 
shared  by  tlie  people  throughout  this 
country  and  were  not  peculiar  to  Morrow 
County  or  the  Stato  oif  O'.no 

I  am  certain  Mi  YorNG  h.a.-  noidt-  a 
serious  orror.  Appai.-rr.iy  lio  -a a-  m  a 
bad  ir.iiod  -Ah^-n  ho  made  th.t'  ^pr-oh. 
T"\va;d  th.o  otui  o!  h.:^  remaik,-  m  nfor- 
nna  diroo'ly  to  th>-  M,i;;ra  Giicad  mci- 
d-i:t,  !>■  -ardnnioahy  ^-xpooi^-d — 

Th:s  pubhc-be-dam:ied  policy  pu'sued  : :. 
n'.v  .-ovf  must  cta-e  A  publlc-to-p:e;i.>fd 
pi'dcy   5iioUid   bo  ad'  ;,'td 

But  I  -suppose  Mr  Young  th:nk.^  evory- 
thing  IS  fair  m  wai  and  eitct.una. 


Court  Martial  for  Nazi  Spies 

EXiENtflUN   UF   KLMARK.S 
or 

HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS.  JR. 

OF    LOUl-MA.NA 

I\   THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9.  1942 

M:  s.-NTEHS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea\e  to  txtto  :  ::  remarks.  I  desire  to 
place  in  the  lit  id  n  editorial  from 
the  Dopaldson\uif  CiiRi,  a  weekly  news- 
paper published  in  Donaldsonville.  La., 
of  July  4.  1!'42  dealing  with  the  trial 
of  the  eight  Na^-i  spies  recently  arrested 
in  this  country.  I  think  that  this  edi- 
torial fairly  summarizes  the  viewjjoint  of 
our  people  on  this  incident. 

Does  anyone  doubt  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  any  of  us  Americans  who  might 
get  caught  in  disguise  in  Nazi  Germany? 
We  are  engaged  in  a  battle  for  survival 
and  the  sooner  we  wake  up  to  what  that 
means  the  better.  We  can  never  win  if 
we  use  cream  puffs  for  ammunition  while 
our  opponents  use  bullets. 

The  editorial  in  question  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

COURT   MARTIAL  FOR  NAZI  SPIES 

The  decision  of  President  Roosevelt  to  order 
the  eight  Nazi  spies  who  were  arrested  by 
members  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, to  be  tried  by  court  martial  will  meet 
the  approval  of  all  Americans  who  hope  that 
the  would-be  saboteurs  will  be  summarily 
and   severely   dealt   with. 

These  men  came  here  with  the  deliberate 
and  avowed  intention  of  sabotaging  the  Gov- 
ernment's war  effort,  by  destroying  important 
plants  engaged  in  the  production  of  war  ma- 
terial and  equipment,  etc.,  killing  as  many 
people  as  possible,  and  undermining  the 
morale  of  the  citizenship  of  the  country. 

Inasmuch  as  they  were  "caught  with  the 
goods"  and  have  since  made  full  confessions, 
their  conviction  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  their  execution  by 
a  fliiug  squad  Is  expected  to  follow  soon 
thereafter.  This  is  the  penalty  which  they 
and  all  others  of  their  type  deserve. 

How  different  Is  the  manner  and  method 
of  procedure  In  such  matters  in  this  country 
as  compared  with  Germany.  Americans  who 
might  have  been  caught  on  a  similar  mis- 
sion in  the  Nazi  land,  would  have  been 
executed  first,  and  Investigated  afterward, 
lu  this  country,  men  of  whatever  country  or 
nationality  they  may  be  and  regardles.s  of  the 
nature  of  the  crime  with  which  they  are 
charged,  in  times  of  war  as  well  as  In  times 
of  peace,  are  first  given  a  fair  trial,  and  if 
found  guilty  are  dealt  with  according  to  the 
rules  prescribed  by  law.  The  reason  for  this 
Is  that  Americans  are  a  civilized  nation  while 
the  Nazis  are  barbarians  of  a  very  vicious 
and   merciless   type. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  men  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  for  their  vig- 
ilance and  alertness  in  this  matter.  It  was 
!•  T  long  after  these  men  had  been  landed  on 
American  soil  ivnin  German  submarines  be- 
fore they  were  ;.;  :.o  t  :;t  ;;ot  d  and  their  instru- 
ments of  death  ui.u  civ.-i:  uctiou  liad  been  dis- 
covered and  confiscated  and  the  men  placed 
bt-huid  Federal   bars. 

The  men  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
tr.oaon    are    doing   good    w  •!■:    o 
rrisis,   in   running   down    f  :v;t:: 
WvUld  cripple  our  vta.-  fff:  n   ar.c 
in   cr.^c".-,    freedom     c.vo:za:iL  r. 
and  :i  i£  \ory  niuch   t^,   i.>e   h. 


t ! . ' «    great 

'■vies    who 
d  destroy  de- 
and    religion 

c-d  tr.r.t    i:.t.-v 


will  continue  their  good  work  until  the  coun- 
try Id  entirely  rid  of  such  detestable  char- 
acters and  made  unsafe  for  an  attempted 
repetition  of  the  abortive  plans  of  the  eight 
Nazi  would-be  saboteurs  who  may  soon  face 
a  firing  squad. 


In  the  Ruth!  IMrt  .iion 


^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9.  1942 

Mr,  PLOESER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  editorial  entitled  "In 
the  R:ght  Direction."  from  the  Watch- 
man Advocate.  Clayton,  Mo..  Friday, 
July  3.  1942: 

Without  the  usual  attending  fanfare  and 
excitement.  Industry  and  the  clergy  have 
conie  together  In  the  Interest  of  mutual  co- 
operation and  In  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
problems  of  working  and  living  conditions 
might  be  solved  by  exploring  all  possible 
viewpoints.  Not  satisfied  with  Just  a  p  rtial 
view  of  the  situation,  labor  has  been  called 
to  participate  in  these  conferences.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  clergy,  of  Industry,  and  of  lat)or 
Indicates  the  broad  understanding  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of  the 
moment  and  the  interrelationship  of  the 
three   groups. 

The  church  has  responded,  as  It  always 
does,  to  the  cry  of  the  needy  and  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  alertness  and  willingness  to 
contribute  its  offices  to  a  cause  that  may  not 
be  immediately  connected  with  Its  usual 
activity. 

Industry  and  labor  are,  likewise,  to  be 
commended  for  their  actions  in  this  regard. 
Having  problems  lieceiise  of  our  war  effort, 
social  problems,  and  certain  responsibilities 
that  require  not  only  the  best  of  Judgment 
but  the  most  expert  of  handling  makes  their 
participation  In  this  general  conference  a 
noteworthy  and  significant  accomplishment. 

At  a  rfecent  conference  several  questions 
were  raised  that  might  Initiate  further  de- 
velopments with  re-^pect  to  national  trends. 
For  example:  "What  sort  of  cooperation  be- 
tween clergy  and  bu.slnessmen  will  help  re- 
duce economic  disorder  in  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace? 

"What  sort  of  balance  shoulo  be  struck  in 
a  democracy  between  individual  freedom  and 
social  control?  Does  our  hcpe  for  the  future 
of  our  democracy  lie  in  increasing  social 
coercion  through  government  or  In  Increasing 
self  discipline  and  voluntary  cooperation?" 

An  analncy  mv  be  drawr.  to  bring  home 
more  po;i.".!.  a..  .  '  necessity  of  understand- 
ing and  cooperation:  The  foundation  (our 
economy)  of  our  house  (our  religion)  must 
bf^  !!-. -raved  so  tha^  o:  r*»orts  (our  labor) 
can   \w  Iruitful  and  ma;::iain  us. 

We    cannot   lose    the    foundation    without 
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question  of  their  future  ani  attempt 
tual  understandmtt  to  work  out  a 
between  liberty  and  license  and  betw 
dom  and  force. 
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mary  of  !?;■■  ,■  .  -1  'Im-  '!i.-  ■ 
havS  accompl^i.t  d  I:.t!i  t  - 
is  so  Wfll  knc'.vn  \n  •••,'■:•.  i:  i: 
Nation  that  »}..-  -  :.  •  :q  ..: 
of  lis  nv::h  :  ^  ,i:>'  vd.i-.-  >  i 
polltica..  Du-Mr.C-^.;.  ur.d  pro:> 
of  our  Nation. 

It  was  but  n  i";:  i]  ':•■,. i'  '*]< 
ship  born   of   .>':■,.•■   s^:   uld    ' a'h 
In  some  kind  of  m     r^ir.M'i: 
N''      •-    n:^'    :•  ■  k   •1   A/;:    vi^ 
i.       H-  ;  ■■   '.i..i.->   a 

Willingly  given  of  their  services  i 
that    p.'.ic'   :r  »;!;t   !>■  b:  >U;;;-'    t 
torn  worltl     VV--f  '  ;;■  \  -  -  n.,::^:  hi 
the  demand  that  c  :,.!     ^  u    r 

them  a  P'-f;^'"!-  'i.-i'  '■'■''  <^'  ■ 
now  cvv'  ti  • !;.  Ill  ,1  ;.'  .!',»;  .cid  ' 
Were  ROinR  to  gel  It?     Not  »'   i! 

t  i       A;;i'  :  a'  «ii  I.«  !.:.t  r.   a  I;,<  :;  ;■-  p: 

the  reverse  aide  of  evr  ,    ;:- 
card  is  as  follows! 

Tor  Ood  and  Country,  v  i-^  ■ 
•elves  tti^ther  for  the  following  pjurpo»es 
To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constlt  ition  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  maintain 
Uw  and  order,  to  f»«ter  and  perp'tuate  a 
100-porcent  Amerlcanl«ra;  to  preserve  the 
intm>nr$  and  incidents  of  our  a&  cclatlon 
In  the  Great  War;  to  Inculcate  a  jense  of 
Ind.  vidua!  obligation  to  the  conimunlty. 
State  and  Nation;  to  combat  the 
of  t>ith  the  classes  and  the  n 
make  right  the  master  of  m  ght.  to  pro- 
mote pface  and  good  wil!  on  earth;  to  safe- 
guard and  transmit  to  pf)sterity  t  le  prin- 
ciples of  Justice,  freedom,  and  demo*  racy;  to 
consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comrad?shlp  by 
our  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness 


Here  was  a  body  of  men  -.vh- 
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nothing  for  them.selves  L  /  ail 
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widows  and   orphan*  of   thf:; 
comrades  shou  d  c*  adquately 
for.     So  It  wa>  id     i'-  d    -  "h-^ 
to    securinjj    p:j;;<  :     *;?■  iTr.-:.- 
disabled,  and  for  the  wid(v.v  ^  md 
of   those   vete:\ir. 
and  on  the  otl>  : 
letter    con.rr.u:.;: 
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the  American  Legion  was  a  sincere,  pa- 
triotic organization  and  that  its  motto 
"In  peace  as  in  war  we  serve"  was  not 
an  empty  phrase.  The  citizenship  as  a 
whole  learned  to  respect  it  and  its  prin- 
ciples, for  here  was  an  organization  ask- 
ing nothing  for  it.self.  but  offering  its 
services  to  mankind. 

The  Legion's  program  of  rehabilitation, 
child  welfare,  and  Americanism  has  been 
outstanding.  For  over  two  decades  this 
'service  has  been  rendered.  When  the 
Federal  Government  failed  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  orphans  of  World  War 
veterans,  the  Legion,  and  its  great  sister 
organization,  the  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary, raised  by  public  subscription  suffi- 
cient funds  to  establish  billets  over  the 
country.  Here  these  children  were  offer- 
ed a  home  and  given  every  comfort  and 
advantage  possible,  however  these  or- 
ganizations soon  learned  that  home  must 
be  something  more  than  a  building- 
something  more  than  brick  and  lumber — 
that  there  must  be  the  loving  care  of 
foster  parents.  So  most  of  the  billets 
were  clo.sed  and  the  children,  after  caie- 
ful  investigation,  were  placed  in  homes 
where  they  could  have  a  home  liTe.  Rep- 
resentatives of  these  two  organizations 
i.ecked  these  homes  from  time  to  time. 
No  child  of  a  man  who  had  made  the 
supreme  .sacrifice  for  his  country  should 
have  to  be  placed  in  an  orphan  asylum. 

The  Legion  realized  that  the  children 
of  today  are  the  men  and  \  omen  of  to- 
morrow ,  .  •  i'  program  under  the 
full  time  -I  .1 :  .1...  iial  director,  and  other 
employees,   was   set   up  to   teach   them 

t!        A Boy    Sccut    troops 

W'  '  .    i  sponsored.    Both  the 

American  Li»ague  and  the  National 
Lt-ague  were  eontactrd  In  regard  to  Jun- 
ior bas(<bull  and  these  two  leagues  gave 
liberally  of  their  funds  to  help  faster  Jun- 
ior baseball  leagues  throughout  the  coun- 
try Under  this  program,  the  U^gion  has 
trained  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can beys  In  clean  sportsmanship.  The 
lesson  that  the  Legion  has  attempted  to 
put  over  to  them  was  that  it  Is  not  who 
wins  or  loses  but  how  they  played  the 
game. 

The  Legion  has  been  a  voice  crying  in 
^he  wilderness  for  national  preparedness. 
But  for  its  interest  in  arousing  the  pub- 
lic, we  would  be  today  in  much  worse 
condition.  It  has  preached  the  need  of 
a  universal  draft  system — a  system  that 
would  take  dollars  the  same  as  blood. 
It  has  stood  for  the  principle  that  would 
place  the  burden  of  war  not  only  upon 
the  man  who  shouldered  the  rifle. 

The  men  of  the  last  war  went  into 
service  with  two  slogans — one  to  "Save 
thf  vorld  for  democracy"  and  the  other, 
A  var  to  end  all  wars."  Today  we 
know  that  this  did  not  come  true  for. 
in  spite  of  the  sacrifice  of  those  men, 
democracy  is  still  unsaved  and  that  war 
certainly  did  not  end  all  wars. 

Today  practically  the  whole  world  is 
enveloped  in  the  flames  of  war.  It  is 
r-ractically  a  continuation  of  World  War 
No.  1.  The  .same  nation  that  threw  the 
world  into  war  ;.-.  1.14  has  done  so  again. 
Tls  vn;*:,  t  ;  Q-  rr  .:.v  for  the  past  20 
y-a:.-  ;  <i  -  r>  ►  r.  i....:  to  fight  and  to 
i.a-*  T.hf  forces  that  were  conquered 
:n  I'la  smoldered  for  a  few  years  and 


then  the  flame  of  world  conquest  once 
more  arose. 

Many  men  of  the  last  war  are  again 
in  some  branch  of  service.  The  majority 
of  these  are  members  of  the  American 
Legion.  With  them  pre  to  l)e  found  their 
sons,  relatives,  and  friends.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  many  thousands  of  young 
men  who  have  participated  in  some  form 
of  recreational  activities  under  the  aus- 
pices ot  the  Legion.  They  are  anx.ous 
to  obtain  membership  in  the  Legion. 
They  want  to  perpetuate  the  ideals  and 
comradeship  of  the  Legion,  It  is  true 
there  are  other  great  and  worthy  pa- 
triotic organizations  open  to  them.  To 
those  who  have  foreign  service,  there  is 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  to 
those  who  are  disabled,  the  Disabled 
Veterans  of  America.  It  is  a  fine  thing 
to  Join  these  and  other  patriotic  service 
organizations  if  you  are  eligible,  but 
there  is  one  great  organization  that 
makes  no  distinction  k>etween  domestic 
and  foreign  duty,  or  between  able  and 
disabled  veterans.  This  organization 
feels  that  a  man  serves  where  he  is 
directed  and  that  many  who  had  service 
on  this  side  would  give  anything  if  they 
could  have  gotten  in  the  thick  of  the 
flght  and,  If  need  be.  given  their  life. 
In  the  Legion  they  are  all  on  a  common 
basis. 

The  American  Legion  was  Incorpo- 
rated by  an  act  of  Congress  which  was 
approved  on  September  16,  1919.  The 
articles  of  Incorporation  set  cut  that  Us 
purposes  are  as  follows: 

To  promote  pence  and  good  will  among  the 
peoples  of  the  United  Statics  and  all  the  na- 
tiona  of  the  earth;  to  preserve  the  memorlM 
and  tnctdentjt  of  the  Great  War  of  1017  18; 
to  cement  the  ties  of  !■  i  commdesMp 

born  of  service;  and  to  ^  ,.!«  the  efforta 

of  Its  mombors  to  mutual  helpfulncsa  and 
service  to  their  country 

Membership  Is  limited  to  those  who 
served  In  the  naval  or  military  service 
of  the  United  States  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  period  between  April  6,  1917,  and 
November  11,  1918.  or  who,  being  citizens 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  en- 
listment, served  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  any  of  the  governments  asso- 
ciated with  the  United  States  during  the 
Great  War, 

Congress  will  amend  this  -ict  if  re- 
quested by  the  national  convention  of 
the  American  Legion.  I  hope  that  the 
many  Legionnaire  Members  of  Congress 
will  request  their  State  departments  to 
approve  opening  our  membership  to  the 
present  armed  forces. 

No  one  knows  how  long  this  war  will 
last,  but  we  do  know  that  when  it  is  over 
the  problems  of  the  last  war  will  appear 
small  in  comparison  to  those  that  will 
face  us.  Here  in  America  we  will  turn 
from  a  war  basis  to  peace.  Our  manu- 
facturing plants  will  have  to  change  over. 
Many  people  will  be  thrown  out  of  work. 
Probably  5,000.000  men  returning  from 
service  will  have  to  flt  into  our  peace 
economy. 

We  Will  face  many  problems,  both  do- 
mestic and  world-wide.  With  the  ex- 
service  men  of  World  Wars  Nos.  1  and  2 
united  for  a  single  purjjose,  these  prob- 
lems can  be  solved.  This'  will  give  a  more 
vigorous   organization.      If   this    ..>    r.ot 
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done,  some  other  organization  will  arise 
which  will  probably  dissipate  the  energy 
and  efforts  of  both.  Certainly  a  combi- 
nation would  be  more  effective  for  all 
concerned. 

The  American  Legion  owns  property 
valued  at  many  millions  of  dollars.  As 
presently  constituted,  its  membership 
will,  in  several  years,  grow  smaller  from 
year  to  year.  Its  set-up  of  physical  prop- 
erty and  organization  would  mean  much 
to  a  new  group.  The  Legion  has  sold  it- 
self to  the  citizenship  of  this  country. 
Its  service  to  the  Nation  is  a  matter  of 
record.  With  several  million  new  mem- 
bers pledged  to  carry  on  under  the  motto. 
In  Peace  As  in  War  We  Serve,  it  Will 
continue  this  service  for  many  years  to 
come  and  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
life  of  this  Nation. 

We  members  of  the  Legion  who  are 
not  now  in  service  should  assure  those 
who  are  that  we  will  not  let  them  down 
here  at  home  and  that  when  they  return 
we  will  welcome  them  with  open  hearts 
into  full  comradeship  in  the  American 
Legion. 


Fir  t,  Let"s  Win  the  War! 
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Mr.  SMirH  -I  W,N.<'n-,! 
er.  I  am  sure  that  evei  v  ( 
recolvn-  r\  great  d'^:\!  t  t 
on  t!;.  (i-ii  .'-tlon  ol  V.  i;a:  : 
be  when  vlctor\  1  •  d-  m  attained.  The 
Honorable  Finrik  V  H  sir  rditor  of  the 
Eagle  magaziit  i.»  \v::"r:.  a  forceful 
editorial  in  the  July  issue  ol  that  maga- 
zine, and  he  calls  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  before  we  can  write  the  peace 
we  must  first  of  all  win  the  war.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  include  in  these  remarks 
a  copy  of  that  editorial  as  follows: 

We  Americans  must  be  slightly  demented 
We  and  our  Allies  lose  Wake  Island,  Singa- 
pore. Java;  yet  we  talk  of  licking  the  Japs  in  3 
weeks.  We  lost  37,000  brave  men  on  Bataan; 
yet  we  lie  awake  nights  listening  to  radio 
speakers  discussing  peace  aims.  We  lose 
Burma  and  its  life  line  to  China;  yet  we 
prattle  about  an  early  peace.  Every  day.  at 
o*r  very  door,  we  lose  more  ships  than  we 
are  replacing;  yet  wc  dream  about  the  lovely 
world  that  is  to  rise  full-grown  from  the 
mahogany  peace  table. 

Sure,  we  must  win  the  peace.  That's  Im- 
portant. But  before  we  can  dictate  a  peace, 
we  first  must  win  the  war. 

Most  of  the  current  preoccupation  with 
peace  aims  is  not  only  premature  but  well- 
nigh  U8el«ss.  The  new  world  '  •  will  be 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  Work:  A  .:  II  will 
undoubtedly  vary  in  its  ideals  and  its  dimen- 
Eions  from  that  so  glibly  forecast  by  some 
individuals.  Let's  look  back  and  see  what 
happened  to  Pre5ldent'=  Wl'^^r-r'  14  points, 
so  widely  publicized  arc  n-  ';>ti:  during 
World  War  I 

The  editor  was  in  F^tris  in  1919  during  the 
writing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  He  was 
In  constant  contact  with  friends  among  the 
reporters  and  special  writers  who  were  cover- 
ing the  historic  event.     He  knrw  rr.nr.v  amor.cr 


the  political  figures  representing  the  United 
States  Thus,  he  had  the  untisual  opportu- 
nity to  observe  at  first  hand  the  evolution 
of  a  treaty  whose  provisions  made  inevitable 
the  piesent  war. 

Always,  in  the  making  of  a  treaty,  the 
representatives  of  each  winning  nation  have 
brlieved  that  their  first  duty  was  to  get  the 
best  for  their  own  country.  President  Wil- 
son's 14  points  looked  fine  on  paper,  but. 
after  Clemenceau,  of  Prance,  got  through  with 
them,  they  became  a  mockery  of  peace  Self- 
ishness and  greed  had  dug  deep  to  undermine 
the  American  President's  plans  for  a  better 
world.  All  the  discussions  and  forecasts 
about  peace  terms  during  the  war  could  not 
save  Wilson  and  his  14  points  at  Versailles. 

Where  and  how  this  talk  about  peace — 
and  an  early  peace,  at  that— originated  no 
one  knov.'s.  It  seems  to  have  "growed"  Just 
like  Topsy  One  Is  tempted  to  dismiss  It  as 
of  little  moment.  But  the  editor  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  our  current  preoccupation  with 
peace  is  deflecting  much  of  the  Nation's  en- 
ergies from  the  needed  all-out  war  elTort 

Certainly  the  hcpe  of  an  early  peace  has 
no  basis  in  fact  That  is  clear  to  one  who 
reads  his  newspaper  thoughtfully.  While 
headlines  scream  of  victories  in  the  Pacific, 
the  Government  plans  for  a  long  pull  ahead 
Let  us  take  a  few  examples 

The  headlines  flAsh:  "Jap  Navy  Limps 
Homeward."  That's  fine.  Now  turn  to  the 
less  spectacular  pnges  of  your  newspaper. 
What  do  you  find?  Here's  one  item:  "Latest 
plans  of  the  administration,  as  of  June  8, 
1942.  call  for  500  000  additional  tons  of  air- 
craft carriers;  500.000  added  tons  of  cruisers; 
150  submarines;  900,000  additional  tons  of 
escort  vessels.  Total  cost ;  About  eight  and 
a  half  billion  dollars"  Remember  that  this 
shipbuilding  program  Is  over  and  al)ove  the 
plans  begun  in  the  summer  of  1940  and  in- 
creased greatly  since  Pearl  Harbor.  Do  these 
plana,  worked  out  by  our  Oo\ernment.  Indi- 
cate an  early  peace? 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  cai^o  planes  are 
indispensable  to  the  winning  of  this  war 
They  blame  the  Allies'  crushing  defeats  on 
the  fact  that  we  are  waging  a  300-milo-an- 
hour  air  war  with  a  10-knot-tn-hour  water 
transport  8o  the  N.  »  luis  Just  announced 
the  awarding  of  a  cu..ii,ict  for  800  stainless 
steel  cargo  planes.  The  plant  that  will  as- 
semble these  planes  is  still  to  be  built.  The 
first  plane  will  not  be  turned  out  until  1943 
IX)es  this  look  like  an  early  peace? 

Take  oui  Government's  plans  for  the  Na- 
tion's manpower  Prior  to  December  7  we 
set  a  goal  of  3.000.000  men  as  our  fighting 
strength  Since  Pearl  Harbor  that  goal  has 
been  stepped  up  to  9,000,000.  The  Navy  alone 
is  demanding  the  training  of  30,000  aviators 
annually  Does  this  look  like  an  early  peace? 
Recently  the  War  Manpower  Conamission 
stated  that  "by  Christmas  half  of  Americas 
men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  65  will  be 
under  arms  or  in  war  industries."  The  Cora- 
mission  further  declared  that  "in  1-943  direct 
war  iobs  are  to  be  increased  more  than  three- 
fold, and  that  by  January  1944  aircraft  plants 
will  need  2.000.000  more  workers."  Does  this 
look  like  an  early  peace? 

In  mid-June,  Just  as  this  editorial  Is  being 
written,  the  President  asked  Congress  for  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $39,500,000,000. 
This  amount  is  to  defray  the  expenditures 
of  the  War  Department  for  1  fiscal  year 
alone — 1942-43  If  Congress  grants  the  Pres- 
ident's request,  the  Nation's  appropriations 
for  World  War  No.  2  will  amount  to  more 
than  »200.000.000.000.  Does  this  look  like 
an  early  peace? 

The  mer  behind  the  scenes  in  this  war  are 
raising  the  sights  all  along  the  line.  True, 
the  Russians  have  t)een  doing  a  workmanlike 
Job  against  the  Germans.  True,  United  Na- 
tions' warships  and  airplanes  have  scored  no- 
table victories  In  thp  battles  of  the  Coral  Sea 
end  arouT  :  M:  ^  Island.  These  recent 
victories  have  .Aiu^.^t-d  the  gloomy  picture  In 


the  scuir.wts:  Pacific.  They  have  inspired 
the  United  Nations  to  hope  for  complete  vic- 
tory within  a  measurable  period  of  time. 

But  winning  battles  is  not  winning  the 
war  The  Japs  are  still  In  Manchuria,  Ma- 
laya, Burma.  Java,  and  the  Philippines.  At 
this  writing.  Tojo's  armies  are  ck^mg  in  on 
Chungking  Hitler  still  is  master  of  Europe. 
The  lamp  of  freedom  is  yet  unlit  in  Nor- 
way. Belgium.  Holland.  Denmark.  FYance, 
Greece.  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

We  are  a  long  way  off  from  victory  Even 
as  we  were  receiving  news  ol  our  naval  vic- 
tories in  the  Pacific.  War  Production  Chief, 
Donald  Nelson,  speaking  at  a  Flag  Day  rally 
In  Chicago,  declared:  "'Hie  only  way  we  can 
hope  to  win  is  to  strip  down  to  bare  t>one 
and  muscle.  This  war  mrkes  a  dei  and  on 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  thr  United 
States.  If  we  meet  that  dimand  in  lull,  we 
are  going  to  win  If  we  fail,  v  can  lose." 
Donald  Nelson,  of  all  men,  ought  to  know 

We  and  our  Allies  have  the  manpower,  the 
raw  materials,  and  the  prodigious  Industrial 
machinery  to  win  the  war  But  that  victory 
is  still  to  be  won  The  sound  course  for  us 
to  follow  Is  to  do  our  best  to  prepare  our  men 
to  flght;  to  put  into  their  hands  better 
weapons  than  those  that  can  be  built  by 
our  enemies,  and,  when  our  sons  go  into  bat- 
tle, to  inspire  them  with  the  knowledge  that 
those  of  us  at  home — the  second  line  of  de- 
fense— are  at  our  posts,  hitting  hard  at  our 
enemies  with  our  tools  and  our  money. 

Who  ever  read  of  Joe  Louis  pulling  his 
punches  when  facing  a  dangerous  enemy? 
Who  ever  read  of  a  soft  Army  or  Navy  team 
lining  up  against  Notre  Dame?  The  only 
way  to  win  this  war  Is  as  the  British  Prime 
Minister  said,  "through  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears." 

"We  are  on  God's  side."  Let  us  hang  on  to 
that  truth,  especially  during  the  dark  houre 
of  defeat  But  let  us  also  remember  that 
even  the  pagan  Japanese,  the  NmeIs.  and  the 
Pasclsts  pray  to  their  god  to  be  on  their 
■Ide,  But  Oixl  Omnipotent  la  only  on  one 
aide — the  side  of  Justice,  of  mercy,  of  broth- 
erhood among  men.  That's  the  aide  we 
flght  on. 

We  win  win  the  war.  We  must  win  the 
peace.  But  the  time  for  talking  about  pence 
terms  is  a  long  way  off;  the  time  for  winning 
this  war  should  be  relatively  short.  So  our 
first  and  present  duty  Is  an  all-out  effort  to 
win  the  war.  To  that  end  every  American 
should  be  willing  to  give  all  he  has — his 
material  possessions,  even  his  life. 


Noncombatant    Home    Fo'k.s    lake    Their 
War   Duties    Ser.ousiV 
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HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIG.IN 

IX  tt:e  house  OF  representattves 

Mi.  HOFFMAN.  M:  Speakpf,  illustra- 
tive of  the  way  tht  i;  ::  •  t  k  ;■:•  pre- 
paring for  all  eveniualities  is  ilie  article 
Clippings  and  Comment,  by  Betsy  Ritter. 
published  in  the  Terra  Bella  News,  Terra 
Bella,  Calif,  bv  Eai:.    R    C:':;i'ns. 

OflRcial  W.i..^;i:Mt;v;,  :.<  <  a  i.^jL  worry 
abou"  :hv  home  folks  in  either  the  Middle 
West  or  the  far  west.  If  it  would  just 
get  its  oflacial  head  oit  of  the  clouds,  its 
political  feet  off  the  beaten  path  which 
it  ha-  be*  n  folic  wing,  we  would  be  on  our 
way  Uj\Ka:d  the  defeat  of  our  enemies. 
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The  article  Is  as  follows: 
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CUPPIN&S    AND    COMMENT 

(By  Betsy  Ritter) 

'      .  g  women  out  of  a  possible  1(   are  tak- 
»i.^   ^Jvantage  of  the    new    flrst-a;p    classes 
held   every   Monday   and  Thursday 
at  the  Terra  Bella  schoolhouse 

Poking  fun  Pt  first -aid  classes  h^s  bten  a 
popular  pastime  throughout  'h>- 
Ing  the  last  few   months,  with   n.     .-, 
extravagant  statement*,  and  silly  p  "  •:.-    vrlt- 
ten  to  cause  a  laugh  at  amateur  t  i.ucavora. 

We  couldn't  be  a  trained  nurse  if  we  tried 
We  dislike  to  listen  to  detailed  ac:ou:its  of 
sickneaa — we  never  cared  a  whoop  whether 
we  had  24  ribs,  3  hearts,  or  h-  ■>•  -^  •  •  <s — 
If  only  our  human  machinf:y  a  -  a  icing 
all  right 

But  from  the  night  early  last  January 
when  we  heard  Ed  Pohlmann  relate  o  a  group 
of  newspaper  publishers  how,  from  a  simple 
break  of  a  little  child's  les;.  a  compound  frac- 
ture was  caused,  because  two  yc  ung  men 
moved  the  child  from  the  scene  oi  accident 
Instead  of  calling  a  physician  to  the  spot 
Immediately,  we  have  felt  we  should  at  least 
find  out  what  not  to  do  In  any  emergency! 

"Every  home  should  have  at  least  ine  mem- 
ber who  has  taken  a  first-aid  course."  said 
>.::     P  hlmann 

at  the  first  opportunity  In 
home  '  J. ;  within  walking  dist  .  i 
front  d>  or  xe  Joined  a  first-aid  c. 
though  we  received  our  diploma  (u  little  2- 
by-3-lnch  card  i  we  are  taking  "';•  urse  all 
over   again    to   receive.   If    wt  ■.    higher 

rating 

We  have  known  for  many  years  (cr  thought 
■X-  K.ewi  how  to  tie  up  a  simple  cut  on  a 
n.^tr  but  we  were  tcxj  dun  h  t  ^  ne  the 
bandage  around  the  wrist  tu  k  ;  ;.  •  finger 
wrapping  from  slipping  off  i- :  :i  now  on. 
Wf  wont  find  so  many  slipped- 3ff  finger 
slings  "round  about  the  house 

We   thought    a    sprained    ank'.e    ihculd   be 
rushed  to  the  doctor  at  once      N  -:ncw 

how  to  tie  a  bandage  to  keep  •-..■.   .......   :lrm. 

perhaps  even  avoiding  a  doctor  bill  entirely 

If  we  were  superstitious  we  wou  d  say  our 
first-aid  class  No  2  has  been  a  ha  doo  We 
have  bumped  cur  wooden  head  ,n  a  fall. 
nearly  smashed  three  or  four  rtgl  t  toes  at 
the  same  time,  and  cut  our  index  finger  on 
Jims  brand  new  thermos  kit — all  since  the 
first  night  we  registered  for  stuc  y  review 
But  if  the  old  rule.  "When  there  Is  one. 
therell  be  three  "  works  out  right,  well  be 
sitting  "hunky-dory"  when  the»e  b  amps  and 
cuts  are   healed 

Knowing  how  to  u.se  a  cravat,  or  thrce- 
ccrnered  bandage,  we  count  our  bii  ;gest  gam 
because  that  type  of  bandage  can  b  ■  used  for 
many  calamities,  including  a  brok'-;;  v  leg. 
shcu'.der.  or  collar  bone 

Knowing  how  to  make  a  tcunii:iU'l  may 
prevent  a  perscr.  fmrr.  hleeding  to  ceath.  and 
a  rattlesr. .■..<•    :  ;     '■     i     tr-.'j  r.g  acci- 

dent unle.N.s     ;.t.  ;..u>  ..  .4.  :.t  u    a  ;   r  (     do  and 
to  act  quickly 

Even  wt>     i     O'lrnb  Dorn  "   '■•.rr  •• 
tie  a  squiir-    k:  ,  ■     even   i'  •<<•■''    i 
inemt)er  how  tu  use  a  coniprt.-- 

•"Yctir  fS'-st-aid  books  will  b.-  v 
Mid  Dr  P  rs.nson  to  h:.-  ;  .-^  i 
A  first-. 1  !  ;;;■  •  5c  :'^  .in  ;mp  r'.i::*  ,i 
home  >  .:•  -,•'.:_•  ;::  ol.i^s  iir.der 
instructor>  .:.;  .■•>"  .:  p-i  •->-.u  ■. 
tion  !S  a  y  .'■■  ..■'^■-   :    r   -a;-.:,';^   vvi'   s; 
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Thanks,  Dr  Parkinson,  for  your  generous 
service  to  our  little  community;  and  to  Mr. 
Rudholm.  Roy  Hunsaker.  and  Kenneth  New- 
ton, thanks  are  due  for  present  classes  of 
Instruction. 


War  Law  Instst'.ite 


KXTLNclCN   UF   Hi-MARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  URRABEE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  July  9.  1942 

M:  L.APJi.XBEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tu  txuiia  .ny  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  outline  of 
;  the  War  Law  Institute  now  being  con- 
ducted by  National  University  Law 
School,  which  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
discussion  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
war  effort: 

Nationai,  UNivERsrtT  School  of  Law, 

Washington.  D   C. 

Was  Law  iNSTmrrE 

(Dr   Milton  I.  Baldinger,  Director) 

SCHEDULE 

1  June  15:  Economic  Aspects  of  the  War. 
Dr.  James  S   Thomas.  War  Production  Board. 

2  June  15:  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance Act.  James  D  Hayes.  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration. 

3.  June  17:  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Re- 
lief Act.     Dr    Baldinger. 

4.  June  22:  Constitutional  Basis  for  War 
Legislation  Dean  Charles  Pergler.  National 
University 

5  June  24:  Alien  Enemy  Control.  John  L. 
Burling.  Department  of  Justice. 

6  June  29:  Aliens  and  the  Law  Assist- 
ant United  States  Attorney  Bernard  Mar- 
goUus. 

7  July  1:  Military  Justice.  Col  Hamilton 
Young,  judge  Advocate  General's  Department 

8  July  1 :  Selective  Tra.nlng  and  Service 
Act.    Dr   Baldinger 

9  July  6:  Price  Control.  Harold  Leven- 
thal.  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

10  July  8  Price  Control  and  Rationing. 
Prof  Harry  W  Jones.  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration 

11  July  13:  Lal>or  Under  War.  Eugene 
Cotton.  Congres5  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
and  Herbert  S  Thatcher.  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

12  July  15:  Labor  Supply  In  War.  Dr. 
Ja«=ef  E  Gellermann.  National  University 

13  July  15:  Labor  Provisions  in  War  Pro- 
duction Contracts.  David  Zlskind.  Labor 
Department. 

V,  July  20:  Priorities  Dr  Paul  L  De- 
L   ^y.   War   Production   Board. 

15  July  22:  Preference  Ratings.  Robert  A. 
Downs.  War  Production   Beard. 


War  Bond  Sales:    Who's   Buying   Them? 
Who's  Just  Talking;* 


EXTENSION    ("lE    I  {EM  A  E  K.- 
HON. KARL  E.  MUNDT 

f-  -•  '  t:-!    :  \k    -  \ 

IN  TT'IE  HOV.~E  GF  r;Ei'Ii£oENT.\TI\'ES 

7'^:".-.(:d7  July  9    104? 

M:-     MUNDT      Mr     S;,-   .f;-,!.    the   fol- 

lc'.v;r.g  fa:tA.d-iUi  iuin  :::-.  pra  of  Fred  C. 


Christopherson,  of  the  Sioux  Palls. 
(S.  Dak.)  Daily  Argus  Leader,  presents  the 
stimulating  information  that  South  Da- 
kota exceeded  its  War  bond  quota  for 
May  by  39.7  peicent.  Similarly  stirring 
news  is  coming  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment reporting  on  bond  sales  in  most 
of  the  other  States  of  the  Middle  West. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  same  re- 
port shows  that  New  York  was  14.7  per- 
cent below  its  quota.  Several  other 
Eastern  States  are  also  trailing.  It  oc- 
curs to  many  midwesterners  that  if  some 
of  the  newspaper  writers  and  radio  com- 
mentators of  New  York  City  would  desist 
from  patting  themselves  on  the  backs 
long  enough  to  conduct  a  program  of 
bond  buying  and  national-unity  building 
right  in  their  own  back  yards  it  would 
contribute  much  more  to  the  war  effort 
than  the  various  purges,  pet  peeves,  and 
patriotic  perversions  emanating  from 
that  great  city. 

If  instead  of  casting  slurs  at  all-Amer- 
ica-east-of-the-Hudson,  the  writers  for 
that  segment  of  the  smart-aleck  press 
which  is  located  in  New  York  City  would 
crusade  against  the  subversive  groups  in 
their  own  midst  it  seems  logical  that  the 
record  of  that  city  in  bond  buying  would 
be  improved  and  the  national  unity  of 
America  as  a  whole  would  be  better  pro- 
tected. 

TALK'S    CHEAP IT    TAKES    MONET    TO    BUY    BONDS 

Too  many  organizations  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City  are  spending 
their  time  and  their  substance  trying  to 
purge  everybody  who  preferred  peace  to 
war  pricr  to  Pearl  Harbor  rather  than 
uniting  with  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
making  the  effort  and  providing  the 
means  with  which  to  win  the  war  now 
that  we  are  involved  in  a  life  or  death 
conflict.  Too  many  "international  car- 
pet-baggers" who  wer'^  b  rn  and  or 
reared  in  foreign  count;  it>  and  whose 
home  ties  and  primary  affections  are  still 
abroad  are  now  trying  to  dictate  to  their 
adopted  country  how  the  United  States 
should  conduct  its  affairs.  Too  many 
organizations  masqueradine  bf^hind  pa- 
triotic sounding  names  a:-  r:.anned  by 
aliens  in  either  thought  or  citizenship  or 
both  and  are  staffed  and  financed  by  out 
and  out  Communists  or  their  giddy-eyed 
dupes  and  fellow  travelers. 

NrW   DIES    COMMITTEE    REPORT    GIVFc    TTTE 
EVIDENCE 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  tor  America  that 
the  Ehes  committee  wi'h  ch:iracteristic 
candor  and  courage  has  rcctntly  issued 
House  Report  No.  2277  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  to  the  subversive  fac- 
tors in  this  country  which  are  now  trying 
to  disrupt  American  unity  under  the  thin 
cloak  of  patriotic  purge  i:.  i  i;;;  v'- 
the-President  phrases.  C:  /  ri^  'ni  uuii- 
out  the  country  should  write  their  Con- 
gressmen for  free  copies  of  thi.^  nrw  Dies 
committee  report  so  that  th*  y  n.:iv  learn 
the  extent  to  which  alien  Influences 
are  still  trying  to  undermine  cur  war 
effort  and  create  chaos  and  disunity  even 
in  these  dire  days  of  actual  war 

It  is  r  sorry  situation  indeed  wh-  n  f  dJ- 
tors  and  radio  commentators  who  w^re 
thumping  the  tubs  of  war  and  ?!►  ari:r.5 
for  American  intervention  in  the  actual 
fighting  long  before  we  '<^Lic  attacked. 
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weapons  of  war  •  -  : /;  =  for  victory  and 
essential  to  givUig  ilicUi  a.  fair  chance  in 
the  fighting,  are  now  openly  trying  to 
evade  the  draft  or  secretly  trying  to 
secure  safe  commissions  for  themselves 
wherein  I  presume  they  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  urge  others  to  sacrifice  while 
they  continue  to  sulk  in  their  tents.  It 
is  equally  strange  and  saddening  that 
some  organiiiations,  frequently  operated 
by  a  bizarre,  unholy  alliance  created  by 
high-minded,  patriotic  people  being 
duped  into  associations  with  sly  subver- 
sives with  notorious  communistic  lean- 
ings and  connections,  have,  with  slight 
changes  in  n:imt  ;  r,  !  ptr>nnnel,  switched 
from  thtir  ji.-P  ai:  H.trbor  policy  of 
urging  America  to  jump  into  the  war 
long  before  we  were  prepared  to  do  so 
and  against  the  advice  of  the  best  mili- 
tary leaders  of  the  country,  to  a  new 
"party  line"  of  trying  to  create  disunity 
in  all  possible  ways.  They  try  to  de- 
stroy confidence  in  i*  c  slative  govern- 
ment. They  attempt  [u  purge  from  pub- 
lic office  and  silence  in  private  life  all 
officials  or  citizens  who  either  dared 
argue  before  Pearl  Harbor  that  it  was 
unwise  for  any  country  to  go  needlessly 
to  war  before  it  was  prepared  to  fight,  or 
to  speak  out  against  communism,  or  who 
took  part  in  actions  to  support  tli*  Ui.s 
•committee,  or  to  protect  the  capitrLstic 
system  against  the  erosion  of  collec- 
tivism developing  within  the  b' lindanes 
of  our  own  country. 

T.\X    EVASIONISTS    AND    DR.AFT    DODGERS 

When  notorious  tax  evasionists  and 
draft  dodgers  with  foreign  backgrounds 
presume  to  rule  America  bv  Hitl'i-Iike 
methods  and  to  suppress  m.nuiru.-  to 
which  they  do  not  happen  to  belong  with 
Euro]^  m  devices  such  as  the  purge  and 
the  pi;;"ry  it  is  time  for  real  Americans 
to  tighten  their  belts  and  to  reir.'  ir'.  er 
that  It  is  still  not  unpatriotic  m  mis 
country  to  believe  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  the  Holy  Bible.  Un- 
less Americans,  generally,  awaken  to 
what  is  t:ik;n':  pl:)C(  in  certain  cities  like 
New  York  under  the  guise  of  "patriotic 
preachments"  we  stand  in  danger  of  suf- 
fering a  Europeanizing  of  America  rather 
than  securing  the  "Americanizing"  of  the 
world  as  a  result  of  the  epochal  changes 
occurring  in  this  war. 

But.  Mr  ?;>.  :/Kpr.  I  am  diverting  from 
my  iheniL  l  :  ;.;;••  day.  It  is  the  practical 
and  disturbing  effect  of  such  organiza- 
tions and  such  men  as  I  have  described 
upon  the  bond  purchasing  program  of 
this  country  that  occasions  these  re- 
marks today.  Tbr  record  speaks  elo- 
quently for  itseli  I  hope  the  great  and 
good  patriotic  citizens  of  New  York  City 
who  I  am  sure  are  still  in  the  majority 
there  will  step  up  their  bond  purchases 
despite  "h"  b.andicaps  they  suffer  as  a 
result  0!  tr:o  si;bver.';ivp  outfit";  in  their 
midst  and  tiutt  alont;  \\\'\\  Siaith  Dakota 
and  mM;.:'  S'ates  of  ih-  Middj'  West 
tb.e    iMX'    report    from    t:.c    Tirasurer'.s 
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bond  Quola  rather  man  iiadinc  :-o  seri- 


ously   bt.diind    l;:f    patri'^ic    pa;^fide    u\ 
America 

Mr,   Sptaiif',   I   r^v.    i'.;,i   a;''nt..,"n    m 

rlO-l!l>-     i     ■     t!.t       :  .  .1.' ^■■.w!;l:     tUi;..;:ia:     WliiCh 

b'Diii'ir    T-  n;::ia  :JiC'  >-»  ntimenls  I  have 
jusi  expressed. 

[From  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D^k.  )  Daily  Argus- 
Leader  I 
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Some  writer  li...i.  Bostori — or  was  it  New 
York? — travelled  westward  2  or  3  weeks  ago 
to  learn  whether  or  not  the  Middle  West  had 
learned  about  the  war. 

Returning  to  his  habitat,  he  reported  that 
it  had.  Yes,  he  said,  the  Middle  West  Is 
beginning  to  realize  we  are  at  war. 

Such  assignments  and  such  articles  tend 
to  increase  our  blood  pressure  to  a  danger- 
ous level  The  smug,  complacent,  and  self- 
satisfied  East  has  yet  to  learn  that  it  has  no 
monopoly  on  understanding,  information, 
or  wisdom. 

The  Middle  West  knows  about  the  war.  to 
be  sure.  It  has  known  about  It  for  a  long 
time.  It  realized  Jxist  exactly  what  war 
would  mean.  In  fact,  quite  some  time  before 
the  East  did.  It  had  no  delusions  about  a 
short  war  or  an  easy  war.  It  realized  that 
our  enemies  were  not  push-overs.  It  knew 
from  the  beginning  that  we  were  Involved 
in  a  global  war  that  would  tax  our  resovu-ces 
to  the  utmost 

Once  we  were  at  war,  it  went  to  work  Im- 
mediately to  do  its  job.  It  has  been  answer- 
ing every  call  for  assistance  from  national 
headquarters  promptly  and  ably. 

But  we  wonder  at  times  If  the  easterners 
are  so  appreciative  of  the  kind  of  war  In 
which  we  are  engaged  or  so  willing  to  do 
their  full  part. 

SOVTH    DAKOTA   EXCEEDS   QUOTA 

South  Dakota,  for  example,  exceeded  Its 
War  Bond  quota  in  May  by  39.7  percent. 

New  York,  however,  was  14  7  percent  below 
its  quota.  Massachusetts  was  0  1  percent  be- 
low its  quota.  The  District  of  Columbia  was 
3  6  percent  short  of  meeting  its  allotment. 
Pennsylvania  was  0.6  percent  below  Its  goal. 
New  Jersey  was  14  4  percent  short.  Mary- 
land was  7.6  percent  short.  Virginia  exceeded 
its  goal  by  a  mere  1.4  percent.  Delaware 
was  11.4  percent  short. 

These  writers  who  travel  westward  from 
the  eastern  seaboard  to  advise  us  that  we 
are  at  war  might  do  some  missionary  work  at 
home. 


Keep  the  Record  Straight 


EXTENSION  Q^Y  REMAliKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    .MKUIG.AN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF   !-?FFP  P>FNT  ATR'ES 

TKu'^r.av  Ju"h  !'    I''i2 

Ml  .  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fvp'r-,' 
of  '-r.*-  Li. :.-.-:::  directed  against  M- :ri- 
bers  of  Congress,  whose  d  it  at  i>  desired 
by  the  Communists,  certain  :>  .v  dealers, 
and  the  warmongers,  is  a  l*"*  :  written 
(}v  M'  G-''-'^^:.  M.itt;','  :.:.d  li'ttblished  in 
the  July  :i  :  ;--;^  ^f  '':>  N  ■'.'.,- -Palladium, 
Bento::'Ha:b..;    M;0: 

Mi,  .Ma;u;/,  ^  ites  my  vote  on  certain 
bills  aV.d  :]-j'r\  >driims.  fr!!rv,-:rs  *hr  '>;:(: 
of  th''  Ntw  RtpubiK',  \h>    Da..y  W^i-k-: 
PM,    Ld-,    J:v.v  .    and    ,v^::;.'   ..:;;ti,    Ctui:- 
n.uvi.^liL  f  ■.tbii',  at  lur.^  v.  1:0  \v:,-ji  lu  lM::- 


ti:r:;  fur  Gc;"^-e:-t-,ment,  that  I  havo  bt-n 
cj  p  v-.>d  'i:  national  defense.  Nothing 
could  bf-  tiir'nr:  from  lhf>  tttith  a>  'he 
record  wul  .^huv,' 

And.  while  nothing  couir:  <■  ;;!■  ;  (  the 
opinion  of  tiu  C'>iii:r,i:r.is'-,  Mr  Mar':*7. 
if  he  really  k'"u 'a  ;!:.■  r-T-^n  a::,::  '::■  -  v- 
nificance  of  t::-    \'i':—  va-:   u,;-'  r:;*     v.  >  :,.    '.. 

if  he  correctly  (Xp:'^-t>  b- ^  va".\  -  v i  n 

he  wrote — 

We   must   elect  a   man   who  will  support 
every  measure  aimed  at  the  defeat  of  tyranny 
and  the  triumph  of  liberty- 
be  one  of  the  first  and  most  vigorous  in 
mv  -Tp-r' 

a1;.  Mututz  IS  no  doubt  sincere,  aici  if 
ever  there  was  a  time  when  we  should 
send  to  Congress  ht ',  w^  •  b- lieve  in 
America,  in  her  i:,  '  ■<  -  vlio  are 
fearless,  who  will  -!•  k  -  r  against 
tyranny,  this  is  "■  t:na  Accepting 
that  thought.  M:  Ma;  a"/  .r;stpad  of  op- 
posing, should  bt  \:^ :.  l- ,:a  .w:  >'dlv  and 
actively  behind  ivo  N  it.a::,  ia:i  (;ucs- 
tion  my  opposition  *i!  i\rtn';v  :i.\  .dvo- 
cacy  of  liberty.  M:  .M..  :/  :-;.  too 
many  others,  ignor  >  tb.  :» .ti;  I  bavp 
made — probably  b«  r  ■.::-'.  ;>  ti  ;  :a  t  i;n 
derstand  the  significance  r.i  \he  votes 
cast  by  me. 

Prior  to  P  a:l  ILc  d- ■:  I  advocated 
staying  out  at  :  a  w  ..»  I:;  s  >  doing,  I 
followed  the  .;  ;:.  !  ta  ;.  a  at  of  the 
people  of  ny  a.sttai  va  did  not 
want  war.  !■  inv  .  '.■  ra  a  :.  11  id  have 
made  every  » i!  r*  ta  1  :  i  a  :<  la  defense, 
and  every;  :a  kraaws  that,  ira  t'  ad  of  pre- 
paring to  del  end  ourselves,  as  I  insisted. 
we  stripped  ourselves  of  our  means  of 
defense,  and  the  result  has  b*  <  n  that  to- 
day our  frontier  is  not  on  lla  liaine  but 
is  on  our  own  A"  aitac  seaboard,  and — 
in  the  words  of  General  Somervell, 
uttered  in  Michiean  last  Saturday — "a 
grim  and  b:i:"a!  •  ^:  la  ahead"  in  fight- 
ing an  e'  :a  *  ta  h,om  we  have  taken 
a  terrific  iia.i.a-King  all  around  the 
globe." 

That  "shellacka  l"  <  ;y.  b-ansp  Mr. 
Roosevelt  sent  c  a  atttt-d  bni-  *,'  tr>o 
many  places,  too  soon,  too  fast,  a:a.  too 
far  away  from  their  ba.srs  of  ^t.;;,i}la'S. 
E'.ii^i  .■\ii;fr:ca,  great  ai.al  s'rciii:  a.,'-  -ae 
is,  ha-  i'auaaai  tb,it  \':V..  carinia  tub:  a 
war  lia-  •v'.d'iich  ys  u  aai  iir-,p:Tpa:''a,:  an 
31  !:a:-it>. 

The  ■'shellackitia    v.ab.   ii 'x-  i.a^.   atK>  1: 
but  demonstra*.(.s  ihe  saundr.La.-  at   tb.e 
position  of  those  who.  as  I.  belic\' c  tbat 
we   should    go    slaw,    b»'    fall\'    pr-iau-d 
before  we  enter 'd  uiJi  n  '.i..~  wai 

As  sta't-d  ny  S'M  RAvrvKN,  i-i;i(a,ikia  ';: 
the  House,  the  C  t.a:-  ^.-  ^aiv.  tb.  P;--;- 
dent  every  doUa:  and  >.  m  ;  y  atu  lea  -y.  ha  it 
he  asked.  The  braatd' aa  .-tatad  tbat  be 
hoped  to  baby  J  a,  ;a:  a  alMr:a  ba  3  naintaa 
As  a  matter  oi  ta;  t  a  \\  ;i.-  4  aa  atta  alt -a 
th-  Pfts:deri''>  C(intar>  :ta-  w;'!;  Cb'a,.a;ay:b 
b'd:  :■•■  ,,ta{ain  struck  a:a;i  1:;  va  a.  aa  "a.' 
Pr-  -:d'a:tb  ibttma'ttm  caaaa  !'-d  la^  Ja])ati, 
he  srinUid  nat ,  as  h''  w;i^  i;,a'.t'  b^-*  a  -t,]i  - 
prisrd  hi  th''  a'taak  la:  P-ar!  Ii;itt)'a' 
When  a  two-o;'  ar^  N:-vy  wa;-  pa,'P:'~*G 

Mr,  R' lasavab,  a"  ha-  pr-'-s  c  anlar«-au,a'  cr-. 

Mav  14  1940,  bru,s!a'd  tb.  sutiat"-taat 
asd''  wa:i  tltr  s'at('rnfa;t  that  ;t  v..;,- 
■■'ti'Trly  stup:d"  and  raa:  aat<,  rtzad  its 
spcrasors  as    ju,>t  plait;  aarnta"' 
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money.  t:,p  p.-A>r  >{■■  -.aid  ^e  kn^A- 
more  t ha r  -;.•::  ■*■■  ..ibrs^^t  -hV'  f-ir-Jpr:  p-iiirv 
we  should  :  ..<.\k  H>'  had  r;:-  fe-:i%-  ar.d 
today  A:::':.'-.i  k:yrx~  th-  :.-u:|  nf  *h-i: 
pohcy  I:  :.-,  '.rri>'  'J-.p  Pr-'-id- ri:  crd.o-d 
think. r.iC  tb<iij'  ^l!^."lai  e  i:r.-  qu;t  t"  ;s  po- 
litical :t-..i:;'U.- :■:!-«:  »'nd  :h>-  .s'-jady  fl.jw 
of  p<~';;'.r:.i-^  'ci  r^.'  Whi'f  HriUs>|  fur  Cur;- 
;-:■  :.'■■  -  rj''i;.in  U:  '.n.-.-.k  (''  :::>■:  p:->-sp:'va- 
:.■  r.  <  f  A:r.'T:ca,  t;Xi.  .ud*^  fvnrv.  his  m:rid 
f v-rv'h.;r.k;  bui   ih'-  winp.inp  nt  rh»'  war. 

A  r''U.?a':nn  'if  t:.-^  Krav.'  s.'Uation 
St.'  ild.  [>■  Oi-iiUKnf  h'^rr;'-  '<;  Mr  Marutz 
ai;1  'h  -r-  whM  b'-htV''  a^  di'>-  nt-,  by  the 
^M•■\>•i;^  ;ii.-vrs  lAf  nave  su-tair.rrl  by  'h^' 
It'*  '.'la'  th>ju.-ar.d-  of  cur  nirn  w^-re 
tak'-n  pM:-r:n'':>  jt  d.cd  :n  'hj'  Philip- 
p:nf-  a'  Bataan  and  C';rrei;.d(^:j,  without 
i'j<  ^<i  '  V  rrifdifinAi  >upp'.if< 

T:i*"  "n'""  v;):*'^  'A'hicn  I  ca^' 
Pearl  Flaibor  and  w::;rn  had  'i  d  ;  wi'n 
our  f'  i-'iCK  p'd.' V  w.»-:>-  \-  >r.'>  -i  k--p  u- 
out  r.f  *;.'■  war  uri':'.  w^'  wtT"  pr-par*  d 
■;r:*d  -a •/  (/cu.d  >u;'p<.,r:  ..lir  f;t;hfn?  r-y'^n 

I>    'h  i.~''  wh.c"  ''•i)v<'i~r  C":*.,i.r; 
I  f     C  'T^t;:-'  ^-.     inrlud;::^     r:^\ -.-. 
that  W"  -h.uid  ;:av.'  ti-rv    in*. 
earlitr.  n:    r-  ';:i;;''-rarHd  >     D' 
lieve  we  -a     ;.  ;  h.r.  ■■  b-  ■■:■.  :r.:  r> 
effect :'. 'Iv    rri'-r-    -h..'    -'ibry.  im: 
on  the  Atiai-.:.c  -Mb^'ard  ;:  w-' 
more    of    our     d-^trn-:-        ;ir 
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On  M  tr.  :.  22  1941  ;n  a  pub 
ment  made  to  the  peop.-  :  ;■ 
Congressional  District.  I  w;ut! 

When  war  has  once  been  dec. 
are  actually  In  it.  then  I  will  do  eve  ything  in 
my  power  to  aid  In  winning  that  vmr  but.  In 
the  meantime.  I  will  do  my  best  k  fp  us 
cut  of  It. 

I  will  vot«  for  national  defensK  as  was 
evidenced  by  my  vote  on  Friday,  last,  when 
the  $4  000  CKX)  OX)  drfer.se  bill  wen!  through 
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U'.-;.  a.i  due  i.u.nu.ity  let  nu 
Mr.  M,.:u:z  and  :■  'he  vot^r': 
F'^ur'.^.  C  ni::r-.-i<  nal   D:s!r:c'     i 

rr.in  ' -.ifih:  .n  C-'-n^r- -^  :n  •  pp^i^i'mn  to 
■•■rirniy,  to  d^  nrcr-iup  ■■:  'ht  irb.'rary 
and  unjust  ru.mt;-  ,  f  •.>'  bu-'Lucn  a:>, 
if  anyone  »  ver  ''pp.x-ed  ■!>  dr:\l'  ■■■t  *hf 
'•X-  ■'.•;•.■-■  brarnn  hsr  n:  irt>  a:-J  ^rr^'an-r 
pM'AtT  nii>tv  CL;!i.^;:-■'  I'l'ly.  niuif  \'ia' ''I'lUi-ly 
than  have  I.  let  Mr  Marutz.  ,  i  anv  n  • 
elsr  nanif-'  hnr  In  [.a:'  I  ha^r  to'.^n: 
so  ]."'''■:'■-.'-'■'' v.' Iv  Ar.d  --ri  \ .g-''-]''  •i.~ .\'  p-r 
A:::-:. .-a   dr^d   C'-:r>;  itu' .onal   g(^;-i  rnnit  nt 


tr.  t-   I  h.r 


H  .1     ;  ;  I     t^-  ■  !  ' 


n^.it.y 
n-an\' 
S  lai. 


a  C  Tnrrtnn.-'  d:\d  :ab  ■;  :  a.'k-'t 
a  pur-'aucra"  r:;anv  a  F--,:-'r.i 
t-'  r^'t'dy  '.'■■:   priw-  r 

C  ^r>i>-r'n':y   I    \'  ■:•  t:   :  ^r   :nr 
h'.'r'-'c      '.i^a:r.>'     'h.o.^e     :t>'a-ina'4     wh.ich. 


nai    d^.- 
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w  uld  :r.-.''':\"  us  :n  'h 
•A-:  '•  r'\idv  ar;d  if  :'''tir:vd  :.  C 
It  Ls  H"/-'  pur^ii">t'  ',)  >ay  •■'.'"rvlnng  ri 
PVfu'V' ...r.i-  which  'v\,l;  vnd  '-'  -uppor' 
■''.::  fnih'mt;  n>n.  and  :h..t  1  w 
gardle.--  >.■■:  t.^  wi>hp-;  nt  Mie  p.„.  I'.ciam- 
the  ■'connnne^."  th'^  N-'W  D-  w.-v^  .'.h:-  can 
see  onJy  soci.ii  ^aln,^  .sc-tci.l-d  and  c; 
th'i-'-'  whn  lark  fanh  :n  !f>-  .-oun  iln-'s^  cd 
cur  c.T.M.'utional  form  .  d'  i-'c. -'mrricT.t 
I  .rV'Tid  to  back  tht*  Arnpy  lur  Navy 
th->  .A.r  F'-rc'C  the  fi^htm^  nv't,  of  our 
Na:.'n  Th.fcst^  who  would  a-  ^lus  tinne 
raid  'he  Public  Treasury  who  w.ci*  n.ped- 
lc-%    cxtra'cagant    i^periding;    tho-e    w!-.o 


p  r  1  iC  r   t  o 


!M-  rnb.  :- 

b'  l."v>- 

'iu.<   war 

'n^'v   b-- 

r-ady  t3 

"    a"ack 

AC.  .^'-n' 

cici'ing; 

n-    arid 
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wan'  a  rubr)*;r  -nantp  a  surrender  of  our 
D'-laration  r'  Independence,  and  the 
h  .  iling  (i-/xr,  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
s.'.  uld  r.ot  c^upport  me.  And  when  the 
war  IS  over,  if  I  am  in  Congress,  although 
•h-'  Houv"  ha  5  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ratification  cf  treaties,  I  will  do  my  ut- 
most to  preserve  our  independence,  the 
lib^r'y    ar.d  tie  freedom  of  our  citizens. 


Deferment  of   Farm   Labor 


EXTEN-IuN  OF   f-lKMAMK'^ 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OK   SG'T.'i    CAK     •  \ 

I.N    I] IK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Thursday,  July  9.1942 

M:      CA.<K    of    South    Dakota.     Mr. 

Speaker,   under   permission   granted   by 

'   the  House.  I  cesire  to  place  in  the  Rec- 

(  FD  letters  from  the  Chairman  of  the  War 

M.tnpower  Commission  and  the  Director 

f  the  Selective  Service  System  that  shed 
some  light  and  offer  some  help  on  the 
problem  of  delferment  for  essential  farm 
labor  which  I  discussed  on  the  floor  June 
27  and  at  which  time  I  put  in  the  Record 
prcViLUs  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  will  also  be  recalled  that  I  placed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  a  South 
Dakota  paper  that  was  understanding 
and  sympathetic  to  the  problem  of  the 
State  and  iocf.l  boards,  and  that  I  called 
upon  the  Washington  authorities  for  a 
clearer  definition  of  policy  and  state- 
ment of  intent.  I  believe  that  the  re- 
sponses now  received  will  be  of  interest 
and  help  to  registrants  as  well  as  boards. 

In  order  that  the  record  may  be  com- 
plete. I  also  insert  introductory  para- 
graphs of  an  article  by  an  Associated 
Pre.^s  staff  writer  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  22  and  my  letter 
I  f  hat  date  tci  the  Chairman  of  the  War 
Mar.p.  wer  Commission.  It  will  be  re- 
called Ihe  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Di-rTRv^N'    \ssT-Rzs  Men  to  Industry— Man- 

p<_w?R  H   AP.D  Makes  Certain  or  Labor  Slt- 

PLY  :■.  E.s.-,E.Ni  lAi.  Work 

I  By  Francis  L«May) 

Tl.e  \\  V.  .Manpower  Commission  took  steps 
jesterday  to  make  cenain  that  men  Irre- 
placeable In  war  production  are  deferred  from 
the  draft  and  remain  at  their  work  benches. 

Paul  V  McNutt.  manpower  chief,  an- 
nounced an  eight-point  program  to  promote 
"the  fullest  utilization  of  the  manpower  of 
this  Nation  ■■  Tils  Included  a  directive  to  the 
Selective  Service  System  that  local  draft 
boards  consult  with  Federal  Employment 
Service  offices  Ixfore  calling  to  the  Army  In- 
dividuals skilled  In  a  critical  war  occupa- 
tion •• 

A    ;    ;«;''.-iman  .'aid  this  meant  "we  will  keep 

-.<...Ld  ;nen  In  Industry  where  they  belong." 

The  Selective  Service  System  already  had 

rr  nided    for    deferment   of    men    in    critical 

■ccupations.    but    McNutt    said    there    were 

>cme    local    dralt    boards    "which    defer    too 

asily,"   and   others   which   "seem   to   regard 

It  as  a  breach  of  patriotism  to  defer  anybody 

for  ocnipa'^ir.nal  reasons." 

FC.^NT    CLASSmCATION     ORDERED 

T^e  directive  means  that  local  draft  boards 
w..;  consult  with  Employment  Service  ofB- 
cials  in  determining  whether  a  worker  should 

be  deferred  because  _d  his  occupation. 


I    t  ) 


i:d 


Today's  action  also  prov.dcd  l^:  a  c.aio^f.- 
catlon  of  war  plants  according  to  their  ur- 
gency, and  for  a  system  of  manpower  priori- 
ties to  assure  that  the  most  important  plants 
get  ample  supplies  of  skilled  men. 

Congress  of  the  UNrrra  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.   D    C  .  May   22.  1942. 
Hon  PAur  V.  McNutt, 

Director,  War  Manpower  Commission , 
Federal  Security  Agency. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  McNutt i  I  have  read  the  press 
accounts  of  your  eight-point  program  to  pro- 
mote the  tulkst  utilization  of  the  manpcwer 
of  the  country,  and  would  appreciate  your 
furnishing  me  a  copy  of  the  full  text  of  the 
directive. 

In  addition,  I  would  appreciate  a  state- 
ment from  you  as  to  what  should  be  re- 
garded as  guides  by  the  local  draft  boards  in 
determining  who  are  skilled  men  In  Indus- 
try, or  essential  workers  for  purposes  of 
deferment. 

1  Is  farm  labor  to  be  considered  in  this 
classification  for  purposes  of  deferment? 

2  What  guide  should  be  used  for  deter- 
mining which  of  the  farm  laborers  are  to  be 
deferred? 

In  a  recent  letter  from  the  State  Selective 
Service  headquarters.  Colonel  Beckwlth 
stated:  "Our  big  problem  today  Is  In  decid- 
Ing  what  Is  and  what  Is  not  necessary  firm 
labor.  In  this  connection  we  have  enlisted 
the  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  as  well  as  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  and  we  are  not  only  acutely 
aware  of  the  situation  but  are  making  an- 
earnest  effort  to  ascertain  the  facts  without 
prejudice  either  for  or  against  agriculture  " 

As  you.  of  course,  know,  the  question  oi  an 
adequate  and  steady  labor  supply  Is  one  of 
the  biggest  problems  confronting  our  farm- 
ers today.  In  addition  to  questions  basec;  on 
their  eligibility  for  deferment  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  there  is  also  the  prob- 
lem about  which  I  hawe  written  you  s<pa- 
rately.  namely,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  f.irm 
workers  who  are  lured  from  the  farms  by  the 
promise  of  high  wages  on  defense  projects 
in  Jobs  where  they  are  not  particularly 
qualified. 

These  are   problems  which   I   know   t.ave 
been    receiving   your    serious   consideration, 
and  I  would  appreciate  a  statement  from  you 
with  respect  to  them. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Francis  Case, 

Memder  of  Congress. 

Second  District,  South  Dakoti. 

Office  For  Emergency  Management 

War  Manpower  Commission. 
Washington,  D.  C  ,  July  3,  1942. 
Hon  Francis  Case. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  Case:  I  have  your  letter  of  June 
16.  with  which  you  attached  a  number  of 
communications  you  have  received  concern- 
ing the  deferment  of  agricultural  labor  under 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  Is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  maintenance  of  uur 
!  supply  of  agricultural  workers.  Gen.  Lewis 
Her&hey  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
are,  of  course,  members  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Commission  Is  currently  consider  ng 
various  methods  by  which  this  problem  can 
be  met.  You  understand,  of  course,  that 
the  present  Selective  Service  law  prohibits 
the  deferment  of  individuals  by  occupational 
groups. 

The  Commission  has  already  taken  cer- 
tain steps  with  regard  to  this  matter.  The 
United  States  Employment  Service  has  been 
directed  to  develop  and  maintain  a  list  of 
the  occupations  in  industry  and  agrlctUtJje 
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In  which  there  are  critical  shortages.  The 
Selective  Service  Sj'stem  will  transmit  this 
Information  to  all  local  Selective  Service 
Boards  with  instructions  for  the  local  board 
to  confer  with  the  local  office  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  before  acting 
upon  the  classification  of  an  individual  in 
one  of  these  occupations.  While  this  pro- 
cedure may  not  meet  the  existing  situation 
entirely,  it  is  my  hope  that  It  will  alleviate 
some  of  the  present  difficulties. 

The  Commission  is  also  working  out  ad- 
ditional arrangements  for  meeting  seasonal 
peaks  in  agriculture  such  as  those  which 
occur  In  harvest  season,  particularly  through 
the  development  of  the  facilities  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  for  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  resources  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  for  migrate ry  ■»■>  :k- 
ers  are  not  adequate  to  tnee'  even  the  existing 
situation. 

I  trust  that   this  Is  the  Information   you 
desired.     The  communications  you  enclosed 
with  your  letter  are  returned  herewith. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  V.  McNutt. 

Chairman. 

Selective  Service  System, 
Washington.  D   C  .  July  2,  1942. 
The  Honorable  Francis  Case, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr  Casei  This  Is  In  answer  to  your 
letters  of  June  27  and  30.  relative  to  the 
farm-labor  supply  and  occupational  defer- 
ments. We  have  asked  for  an  Investigation 
and  a  report  by  the  South  Dakota  State  head- 
quarters of  the  cases  you  forwarded  and  will 
contact  you  upon  receipt  of  the  reports. 

In  connection  with  your  personal  discussion 
with  Major  Coatsworth  relative  to  the  labor 
situation  In  agriculture  and  of  occupational 
deferments.  I  am  attaching  herewith  a  copy 
of  our  release  to  local  board  No.  97  which 
calls  to  their  attention  the  importance  of 
maintaining  production  of  necessary  agricul- 
tural products  at  this  time  and  the  need  for 
careful  classification  of  registrants  In  agri- 
culture with  consideration  being  given  for 
occupational  deferment  where  warranted. 

It  Is  recognized  that  farmers  are  generally 
very  patriotic  and  many  times  fail  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  and  obligations  due  to  this 
fact.  As  you  know,  there  has  been  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  many  farmers  to  ask  for  defer- 
ment and  to  make  appeals  for  registrants  in 
their  e.nploy.  It  must  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  It  Is  not  to  be  considered  un- 
patriotic for  a  farmer  to  ask  for  the  defer- 
ment of  necessary  or  keymen  employed  by 
him  where  the  circumstances  warrant  such 
a  request. 

Likewise  an  appeal  board  and  provisions 
for  making  appeals  are  specifically  provided 
for  cases  where  the  registrant,  his  employer, 
or  dependent  feel  that  the  classification  of  the 
local  board  Is  not  Justified.  Again,  It  should 
not  be  considered  unpatriotic  to  utilize  this 
course  of  procedure. 

The  machinery  is  existent  under  the  pres- 
ent Selective  Service  Law  and  Regulations  for 
a  local  board  to  defer  a  registrant  who,  in 
their  opinion,  warrants  occupational  defer- 
ment as  a  necessary  or  keyman,  though 
neither  the  registrant  nor  his  employer  has 
requested  deferment.  This  procedure,  how- 
ever, does  not  Insure  the  registrant's  remain- 
ing on  the  farm  and  might  place  the  local 
board  in  a  questionable  light.  In  some  cases 
tliat  have  come  to  our  attention  where  occu- 
pational deferment  has  been  granted  to  a 
registrant  without  his  requesting  It.  It  was 
later  ascertained  that  the  registrant  had  left 
the  farm  and  taken  employment  in  industry 
without  notifying  his  local  board  and  was 
still  defe:  T'  c!  i-  a  farmer.  This,  as  you  will 
understand .  w.is  somewhat  disconcerting  to 
the  local  boards. 
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The  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of 
1940,  and  the  regulations  pursuant  thereto, 
provide  that  no  occupational  deferment  shall 
be  granted  for  periods  longer  than  6  months. 
This  eliminates  exemption  of  any  registrant. 

It  Is  further  provided  that  during  the  pe- 
riod granted  for  occupational  deferment  the 
employer  Is  expected  to  obtain  and  train  a 
replacement,  thereby  relieving  the  registrant 
for  duty  In  the  armed  forces.  Likewise,  oc- 
cupational deferment  should  be  granted  to 
only  keymen  or  necessary  men  in  those  agri- 
cultural pursuits  producing  a  surplus  quan- 
tity of  essential  products  and  where  the  labor 
supply  to  replace  the  registrant  is  limited. 

It  often  has  been  misunderstood  as  to 
Just  how  quotas  and  calls  for  local  boards 
are  set. 

Contrary  to  a  general  belief,  calls  are  not 
levied  on  local  boards  on  the  basis  of  their 
number  of  registrants  or  the  populations, 
but  rather  on  a  1-A  basis.  This  1-A  basis  is 
obtained  through  determining  the  experi- 
ence of  1-A  classification  of  a  local  board 
and  applying  it  to  its  entire  registration, 
which  then  determines  the  number  of  1-A 
men  available.  Thts  is  considered  the  most 
equitable  and  logical  basis  that  has  been 
found  for  the  levying  of  calls. 

For  your  information  I  am  attaching  a 
copy  of  a  release  sent  by  Secretary  Wickard. 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
war  boards  In  each  county  of  the  United 
States  requesting  their  cooperation  in  work- 
ing with  lotal  selective  service  boards  In  an 
endeavor  to  keep  the  selective  service  local 
boards  informed  as  to  the  agricultural  labor 
and  production  situation.  I  trust  that  you 
will  find  it  of  Interest. 

You  may  be  certain.  Mr.  Case,  that  the 
Selective  Service  System  fully  recognizes  the 
importance  of  agriculture  and  the  necessity 
for  a  continuation  of  Increased  quantities 
of  food  products  during  this  national  emer- 
gency. It  Is  our  plan  for  selective  service  to 
endeavor  to  protect  this  production  through 
the  deferment  of  warranted  necessary  or  key- 
men  In  agriculture. 
Sincerely  yours. 

l.TW-zs  B   HKR.SHEY.  Director. 


The  Importance  of  Steel  in  Our  War 
Production 
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OF 


HON.  AARON  LANE  FORD 

OF     MlS.'^IS'^rPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Uf    MK PRESENT A'HVES 

Thursday.  July  9. 1942 

Mr.  I-^ORD  '  i  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  u.s  realize  the  great  need 
for  steel  in  the  prosecution  of  our  war, 
and  I  present  an  interesting  article  on 
this  subject  recently  issued  and  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Steel  and  its 
operating  companies: 

rr's  A  GOOD  thing  we  spent  $600,000,000  nt  the 

HARD  depression   YEAKS 

The  1930's  were  tough  years  In  the  steel 
business.    Stockholders  were  getting  no  divi- 
dends.    Seme  years  showed  huge  net  losses.' 
Many  people  saldi  "The  country  Is  overbuilt. 
It  has  more  steel  plants  than  It  can  use." 

Right  in  that  lean  period  United  States 
Steel  decided  to  Invest  $600,000,000  In  putting 
its  plants  into  tiptop  condition  and  adding 
some  big,  ultramodern  plants. 

There  was  no  talk  of  war  then.  This  plant 
investment  was  made  simply  on  faith  in  the 


future  of  the  country.  The  United  States 
always  had  come  back;  It  would  again 

H.iw  fortunate  for  America  at  war  that  this 
!•         00  000  was  Invested. 

W;^r  production  Is  montlis  ahead  of  where 
it  would  be  otherwise. 

United  States  Steel's  production  this  year 
will  surpass  the  peak  year  of  1929  by  more 
than  6.000.000  tons. 

United  States  Steel's  production  of  ship 
plates  is  greater  today  than  the  ship-plate  ca- 
pacity of  the  entire  steel  Industry  in  1939 

The  manufacturing  plants  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  alone  produce  more 
steel  than  Germany.  But  we  are  still  not 
satisfied.  We  are  still  expanding  war  pro- 
duction. 

The  above  report  of  progress  is  presented 
in  the  public  interest.  This  Is  the  people's 
war.  The  people  are  entitled  to  these  facts. 
United  States  Steel 

(Operating  companies  American  Bridge 
Co..  American  Steel  \  v  •  Go.  and  Cyclone 
Fence  division.  Boyit  Manufacturing  Co., 
Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation.  Colum- 
bia Steel  Co.,  Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Co,  H.  C.  Frlck  Coke  Co..  Michigan 
Limestone  &  Chemical  Co..  National  Mining 
Co  .  National  Tube  Co  .  Oil  Well  Supply  Co., 
Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.,  Pittsburgh  Limestone 
Corporation.  Scully  Steel  Products  Co..  Ten- 
nessee Coal.  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  United 
States  Sceel  Export  Co..  United  States  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co.,  Virginia 
Bridge  Co.) 


The  Fighting  South 
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HON.  JOSEPH  R   BRYSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9.  1942 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
South  is  as  ready  today  to  make  any  sac- 
rifice for  the  preservation  of  American 
freedom  as  it  was  over  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  when  its  people  solemnly 
pledged  their  fortunes,  their  lives,  and 
their  sacred  honor  for  the  winning  of  the 
Nation's  independence.  This  fact  renders 
both  timely  and  significant  the  splendid 
portrayal  of  the  "Fighting  South"  fea- 
tured in  this  week's  issue  of  Life 
magazine. 

The  story  which  Life  tells  in  pictures 
and  words  is  about  the  South,  but  its 
deeper  meaning  and  purpose  would  be 
lost  if  we  failed  to  take  to  heart  the  mes- 
sage which  this  great  American  maga- 
zine has  for  every  American,  that  "'War 
Is  Hell,"  but  there  are  things  worse  than 
war,  and  one  of  them  would  be  "to  see 
our  country  dishonored  and  its  flag 
hauled  down  in  disgrace."  We  can  read 
with  profit.  I  feel,  the  following  excerpt 
from  Life's  presentation: 

THE  fighting  SOUTH — IT  KNOWS  THAT  WAR  IS 
HELL  BUT  THAT  HELL  IS  BETTER  THAN  DLS- 
HONOR 

In  the  vast  conflict  that  Americans  are 
now  engaged  in  no  one  section  of  the  Nation 
can  claim  a  glory  greater  than  any  other. 
But  in  this  war,  as  In  most  United  States 
wars,  the  first  surge  of  warlike  anger  came 
from  the  South.  The  South  has  hated  Hit- 
ler from  the  moment  he  began  trampling 
down  tainorities  and  small  nations  in  Europe. 
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After    war    broke    out    In    1939 
demanded    that    England    be 
gard'e^s    of    what    the    Nazis    d'd 
Southern   States    led    the    United 
voluntrer  enlistments       When   the 
was  pass,  d  an  Alabama  Con^rf^^man 
"They   had  to  start   selective  service 
our  southern  boys  from  (\lllng  up  th  • 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  the  South  hcus 
•cu  to  ftel  a  great  prioe  In  its  flghi 
The  Qrst  conspicuous  American  he 
war  was  Capt    Colin  P    Kelly.  Jr  ,  of 
The  first  award  of  a  Coiigre&slonal 
Honor   in    this    war   wc>nt.   posthu 
Lt     Alexander   R     Nlnlngcr.    Jr.    of 
The   Army  s   Chief   of  Staff.  George 
»hall.    got    his    military    education 
West   Point    but    at   Virginia   MiU 
tute.     T(  day  a  general  from  Arkan' 
las  MacArthur.  commands  all  United 
forces  in  the  South  Pacific,  an 
Texas.    Chester    Nimitz.    commands 
ciflc    Fleet,    and    a    brigadier    g 
South  Carolina.  Harry  K    Pickett, 
the     Unite<i    States     Marires    in 
Pacific 

The  fighting  spirit  which  these 
with    millions   of   southerners    is   oh 
United    States    history      The    Erst 
the  American  Revolution  was  fougb 
Lexington  in  1775.  but  at  Alamance 
North  CaioUna.  on  May  16.  1771 
farmers    and    backwoodsmen,    callli 
eelves  R?gulators.   had   assembled    tt 
the  tyranny  of  the  King  s  officials  In 
North  Carolina     Half  of  them  were 
the  rest  had  rifles  and  the  usual  po 
bullets     The  Royal  Governor.  WiUia 
fell  upon  them  with  a  well-drilled 
overwhelmed  them.     That  eveniiii: 
the  woods  on  fire  so  that  the  wou 
lators  Would  rca5t  to  death,  and 
eix    of    their   captured    leaders    and 
them    hinged    in    ne.irby    HiU.sbcro 
drumhead    trial,   for   treason.     One 
martyrs   was   Jamea  Pugh.   a   gunsn 
substantial  citizen,   who,  standing 
rope    around    hi.<«    neck,    uttered    wo 
were    prophetic   for    the    South:    "On 
will    be   as  go<id   seed   in   giKid   gro 
will    soon     produce    one     hundredf4l 
monument    and    memorial    plaque 
tbese  heroes  now  stands  at  GuiUord 
house.  N.  C. 

The  frontier  love  of  freedom  wh!c 
the   Regulators   to   rebel    is   still    vc 
•live    in     the    South      So     is     the 
dignity,  the  family  pride    and  sense 
which  found  a  high  expression  in   t 
plantation     houses     of     the     sen 
photograph  below  shows  one  of  the 
of  these  houses — Stratford  HaJl  on  t 
mac   River,    ancestral    hrme   of    the 
Virginia      The  grim   wails  of  Stratf 
reflect  the   rocklike  character  of  its 
Thomas    Lee.    commander    in    chief 
Colony  and  Dominion  of  Virginia 
born  Richard  Henry  Lee  (1732)    and 
Llghlfoot    Lee    (1734»,    both   signers 
Declaration    of    Independence.     I: 
the  home  of  Henry  (L'ght  Horse  Har 
brilliant   general  of  the  Revoh:- 
E.  Lee.  the  Souths  greatest  m 
wa»  born   at   Stratford   in    1807      l- 
who  remarked    during  a    battlt        1 
that  war  is  so  terrible — we  should 
fond  of  It." 

But  it   took  a  conquering  nor  the 
and   a   victorious   northern   general 
T   Slierman.  to  teach  the  South  it 
lawcin.     about    war      Since    their 
South  has  known    aa  no  other  Unit 
section  knows,  that   war  does  settle 
It  knows  too  th  V-    :r.  •:-   n .  v     :  .    ^.    : 
but   that   natlo;  -    ,'..•■  . 

That  is  why    thf    5<    .•:     • 
great    SOUtherr.>  .-      V:r^-  n.  i  -     c^srfH 
5a;d  of  his      .i  :i      v  m   lalb 

ra'h^^r  b«?  pu:^Ut'^.l   ...r..if;:i   •rae  m  c 
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by  the  pitiful  apparition  of  their  shattered 
forms  than  to  sec  my  country  dishcncred  and 
Its  flag  hauled  down  in  disgrace." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  its  en.suing  parses  Life 
offers  many  contemporary  illustrations 
of  the  fighting  spirit  that  is  leaping  sky- 
ward in  the  South  today.  It  tells  of 
thousands  of  young  south'^rners  already 
under  arms  for  Uncle  Sam  and  other 
thou-sands  chafing  at  the  bit  for  their 
chance  to  shoulder  a  rifle,  fly  a  plane, 
or  drive  a  tank  against  the  enemy.  It 
telLs  cf  feats  already  won  because  south- 
ern courage  and  daring  were  in  the  van- 
guard: siitgpsts  preater  feats  to  come 
when  America".!  fighting  forces  go  charg- 
ing forward  on  the  offensive. 

Life  has  not  misjudged  the  flghtin? 
spirit  of  the  South.  Cadet  Lee  Chandler, 
who  comes  from  my  home  town  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  was  awarded  the  medal  given 
for  composing  and  delivering  this  year's 
pr.ze-winmng  oration -at  The  Citadel, 
Charleston,  S.  C.  What  Cadet  Chandler 
said  on  that  occasion  typifies  the  reaUs- 
tic  attitude  and  determined  spirit  of  the 
young  men  of  the  South  today.    I  quote: 

WE    SHALL    WIN — BUT    NOT    REGARDLESS 

The  brief  century  and  a  half  history  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  replete  with 
more  thrilllrg  episodes  of  daring  and  ad- 
venture than  any  piece  of  fiction  ever  writ- 
ten. In  fact,  the  history  of  America  reads 
like  the  greatest  success  stcry  of  all  times. 
I  conclude  that  it  is  such — the  greatest  suc- 
cess story  of  aU  times.  So  surpassing  have 
been  its  accomplishments  that  the  great 
American  achievement  is  still,  to  this  day. 
the  object  of  av/e  and  wonderment  to  men 
the  world  over. 

In  a  scant  IW  years  these  United  States 
of  ours  have  developed  from  a  weak  con- 
federation of  13  Stales  hugging  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  into  a  powerful  Nation  of  48 
States  spanning  the  breadth  of  a  continent — 
coast  to  coast  But  even  more  spectacular 
than  the  enorm.ty  of  our  territorial  expan- 
sion has  been  the  unprecedent'»d  rise  of  the 
American  standard  of  living  to  the  highest 
point  In  the  history  of  the  world.  With  an 
industrial  capacity  which  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  nat.on.  almost  any  combination 
of  nations,  the  United  States  "has  placed  at 
the  top  of  practically  every  table  of  statis- 
tics— from  automobiles  to  radios,  from  rail- 
roads to  typewriters,  from  electricity  to  steam 
turbines,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

The  capabilities  of  the  United  States  are 
Indeed  our  Allies  greatest  hope  and  our  ene- 
mies greatest  fear.  These  Axis  enemies  that 
we  are  up  agalns:  today  meanly  contend  that 
our  free,  democratic  way  of  life  is  no  match 
for  their  highly  organized,  regimented  way  of 
life.  In  boastful  language,  they  claim  for 
themselves  the  ability  to  outproduce  and 
outfight  America  in  this  war  When  the 
President  of  the  United  States  announctd  to 
the  Congress  that  he  had  ordered  our  fac- 
tories to  produce  during  1942  43  not  less 
than  185.000  planes  and  120.000  tanks,  the 
snickers  of  our  enemies  were  heard  the  world 
around.  They  laughed  out  loud  as  if  to  con- 
temptuously say  that  we  don't  have  it  in  us 
to  do  what  we  sjiy  we  will  do.  Their  laughs 
and  bursts  of  propaganda,  however,  are  more 
intended  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
our  self-confidence,  more  to  disguise  their 
own  fears  that  we  will  rise  up  as  a  Nation  and 
do  the  thing  tha"  we  say  we  will  do — more  to 
accomplish  thes«?  ends — than  to  doubt  our 
;:.. Cerent  ability  to  carry  through  such  a  gi- 
,■  .iitic  war  f^ffcrt  The  real  truth,  however, 
and  our  -^  -r.  e  -::  j.  it  well,  is  that  nothing 
can    J. :   •.  ■  :.:    A-.   :   .-:s    ir.evitabie    triumph 
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over  her  adversaries  except  failure  cf  per- 
formance on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
themselves. 

America's  fabulous  success  story  is  sup- 
ported by  scores  of  unrivaled  accomplish- 
ments. We  can  never  win  the  war  on  the 
strength  of  this  Nation's  achievements  of 
the  past — let  no  man  fail  to  realize  that — 
but  we  can,  and  shall,  win  every  battle  be- 
fore us.  if  we  fight,  work,  and  sacrifice  in  the 
real  American  way— a  way  of  fighting,  wcik- 
ing.  and  sacrificing  which  has  made  the 
United  States  the  great  and  all-powerful  Na- 
tion that  she  is  today.  If  the  people  of  the 
United  States  knew  the  history  of  their  cwn 
Nation  as  they  should,  one  importaift  thing 
would  be  better  understood,  one  significant 
fact  would  stand  cut  In  crystal  clearness, 
namely,  that  the  United  States  was  built  the 
hard  and  not  the  easy  way  I  am  not  Dne 
to  say  that  the  American  people  shcu!d  not 
be  proud  of  our  great  American  achieve- 
ment, but  I  am  one  to  say  that  we  are 
blameworthy  in  the  worst  sort  of  way  wnen 
we  show  ourselves  so  sadly  lacking  in  the 
knowledge  of.  or  else,  respect  for  the  lessons 
of  American  history.  I  am  not  one  to  say 
that  the  American  people  are  not  Justified  in 
expecting  to  win  the  war.  but  I  am  one  to 
say  that  we  must  cease  thinking  that  we  are 
capable  of  winning  the  war  regardless.  V/e 
shall  certainly  win  the  war  If  we  fight  in 
the  success-proven  American  way.  but  if  we 
continue  certain  cf  cur  un-American  atti- 
tudes and  activities  of  recent  year?,  the  hipe 
of  saving  this  great  democracy  of  ours  is  gc  ne. 

The  fighting  men  and  women  of  America 
before  us  wrote  great  principles  of  success 
across  the  pages  of  American  history.  I  call 
it  their  way  of  doing,  their  way  of  fighting, 
their  way  of  pioneering,  their  way  of  toil  ng 
and  sweating  to  build  a  great  Nation,  their 
way  of  progress — I  call  it  the  American  way. 
In  recent  years,  we  have  spent  much  time 
and  money  tracking  down  the  un-Ameritan 
activities  of  foreign  agents  in  the  Uni:ed 
States.  This  time  and  money  has  been  well 
spent.  The  only  thing  regretted  is  that  some 
of  it  was  not  spent  to  turn  the  spotlight  upon 
certain  un-American  activities  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole.  The  worst  and  most 
fatal  of  all  such  un-Amencan  tendencies  has 
been  the  tendency  to  look  for  the  easy  v,ay 
out  of  our  difficulties  instead  of  the  hard 
way  through  them. 

During  a  weekly  broadcast  of  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air  not  long  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
a  speaker  remarked: 

"Fcr  years,  we  in  America  have  wallowed 
In  a  pool  of  complacency.  We  took  great  and 
perhaps  justifiable  pride  in  our  genius  for 
mass  production  V/e  were  the  'industrial 
giant'  of  the  world  We  outstripped  all  other 
nations  of  the  world  in  the  production  of 
automobiles,  telephones,  and  gadgets.  And 
while  we  were  applying  our  industrial  and 
Inventive  genius  to  a  fuller  life  for  our  people, 
other  nations,  with  far  different  intent,  were 
also  building— building  planes,  tanks,  guns, 
ships,  shells,  and  robot-like  armies. 

"Those  other  nations,  now  identified  as  ihe 
Axis  forces,  were  building  for  world  domina- 
tion. Two  years  ago  they  took  the  first  step. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Hitler  they  swept  all 
Etirope.  All  the  while  we  in  America  sat 
calmly  behind  our  two  great  oceans.  We  con- 
tinued our  business-as-usual  and  argued 
among  ourselves  over  foreign  policy." 

We  might  as  well  admit  it  because  -.he 
sooner  we  confess  the  guilt  and  determine 
In  our  minds  to  rise  above  it  the  better  off  we 
shall  be.  The  period  which  preceded  our 
country's  entry  into  the  present  war  was  in 
many  respects  the  most  shameful  and  d£.n- 
gerous  In  our  Nations  history.  Our  un- 
American  activities  during  this  period  reached 
an  all-time  high.  Yes;  we  wanted  to  see  ilie 
democratic  way  of  life  and  our  Christinn- 
type  civilization  preserved  against  the  threat 
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of  destruction  which  became  so  real  when 
Hitler  gobbled  up  Czechoslovakia  and  marched 
on  to  annihilate  Poland.  Yes;  we  were  against 
the  Axis  bid  for  world  domination,  and  we 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  we  were  on 
the  side  of  England  and  her  allies  against 
Germany  and  her  allies.  We  set  about  to 
help  defeat  the  Axis  forces,  but  my  friends, 
we  set  about  to  do  it  the  easy  way. 

First,  we  thought  that  we  could  have  the 
cake  and  eat  it,  too,  under  the  provisions  of 
our  Neutrality  Act.  Of  course,  we  were  not 
neutral,  exactly,  since  we  were  helping  Eng- 
land and  her  allies  fighting  Germany  and  her 
allies.  But,  we  thought  that  we  could  use 
the  Neutrality  Act  like  Chamberlain's  um- 
brella— to  keep  the  rain  from  spotting  our 
clothes.  Easy  way  No.  1  finally  had  to  give 
way  to  easy  way  No.  2.  when  we  passed  the 
lend-lease  bill.  This  measure  we  believed 
fairly  safe,  since  inserted  in  it  was  the  famous 
"You  come  get  it — I  wouldn't  think  of  trying 
to  deliver  it  to  you"  provision.  The  proposi- 
tion which  we  had  in  mind  was  a  nice  easy 
one.  We  would  supply  the  weapons  of  war 
while  England,  Russia,  and  other  allied  na- 
tions would  do  the  fighting.  If  we  failed  to 
find  an  easy  way  to  win  this  war,  no  one 
can  say  that  such  failure  was  due  to  any 
lack  of  trying  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people,  for  every  conceivable  plan  for  destroy- 
ing the  enemy  without  sacrifice  to  ourselves 
was  advanced. 

Now,  we  are  in  the  war  and  there  Is  but 
one  thing  to  do — fight,  fight  in  the  real 
American  way.  In  our  national  beginnings, 
the  brave  men  and  women  who  founded  this 
Republic  heard  the  call  of  high  destiny  In 
the  building  of  our  ship  of  state. 

"Build  me  straight,  O  worthy  master 

Staunch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel. 
That  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle." 
It  meant  doing  the  Job  the  hard  way  but 
to  those  driving  pioneers  of  eaily  American 
history,  no  obstacles  were  insurmountable. 
Vast  new  territories  were  settled,  men  worked 
and  slaved  to  build  railroads  until  finally 
the  United  States  had  the  greatest  transpor- 
tation system  in  the  world.  Men  worked  and 
slaved  to  build  giant  factories — genius  sweat- 
ed to  invent  the  tools  and  establish  the  meth- 
ods to  carry  forward  mass  production  In 
those  factories.  By  prodigious  labor,  rivers 
were  harnes.sed  and  great  cities  rose,  until  at 
last  the  United  States  became  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  Nation  In  the  world. 

The  hard-working  people  of  America  were 
Indeed  building  a  great  ship  of  state.  The 
song  of  their  labor,  Its  purpose  and  Intent 
come  to  us  in  the  words  of  that  great  Ameri- 
can poet,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow: 

"Ah,  If  our  souls  but  poise  and  swing 
Like  the  compass  in  its  brazen  ring, 
Ever  level  and  ever  true  to  the 
Toll  and  the  task  we  have  to  do. 
We  shall  sail  securely 
And  safely  reach  the  Fortunate  Isles. 
On  whose  beach  the  sight  we  see 
And  the  sounds  we  hear  ' 

Shall  be  those  of  Joy  and  not  of  fear." 

To  the  toil  and  the  task  we  have  to  do 
we  must  turn  and  keep  ourselves  until  we 
have  triumphed  in  this  death  struggle  with 
our  enemies.  We  must  forget  about  win- 
ning the  war  the  easy  way — we  must  think 
only  of  winning  it.  We  must  think  only  of 
fighting,  working,  and  sacrificing  in  the  real 
American  way.  We  shall  certainly  build 
thousands  of  planes,  tanks,  and  other  weap- 
ons of  war.  Armed  with  them  we  shall  win 
the  war.  But  there  is  no  easy  path  to  the 
production  of  185  000  planes  and  120.000 
tanks.  It  is  a  hard  road  that  lies  ahead 
and  one  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
traverse  under  the  influence  of  strikes,  greed, 
or  selfishness.      Only  in  a  spirit  of  sacrifice 
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and  all-out  effort  shall  we  be  able  to  do  the 
required  Job  in  the  necessary  time.  If  we 
fail  we  shall  have  failed  not  only  ourselves 
but  all  other  nations  of  the  world  which 
proudly  look  to  the  United  States  as  the 
greatest  and  mightiest  standard  bearer  of 
civilization. 

Again  I  say  we  can  never  win  the  war  the 
easy  way.  And  I  say  this  again,  and  still 
again,  because  too  many  people,  to  this  day. 
Imagine  that  the  Nation  can  win  the  war 
without  their  having  to  make  personal  sacri- 
fices. Example  after  example  of  this  appar- 
ent lack  of  understanding  could  be  cited, 
beginning  with  the  man  who  unnecessarily 
burns  up  the  rubber  on  his  tires,  which  In 
another  few  months  may  be  needed  for 
planes,  tanks,  and  other  weapons  of  war,  to 
the  man  who  wastes  valuable  foodstuffs,  to 
the  man  who  Is  not  dally  striving  to  do  the 
best  Job  he  can  as  quickly  as  he  can.  These 
people  still  feel  that  all  we  have  to  do  is 
produce  the  weapons  of  war,  then  press  a 
button,  and  our  armies  will  automatically 
annihilate  the  enemy.  But  it  Is  not  so.  The 
winning  of  this  war  Is  going  to  be  a  hard, 
tough  Job.  but  not  one  which  is  beyond  our 
capabilities  If  we  will  buckle  down  and  Ight, 
work,  and  sacrifice  In  the  real  American  way. 
As  already  stated,  the  real  truth  is  that  noth- 
ing can  prevent  America's  inevitable  triumph 
over  her  adversaries  except  failure  of  per- 
formance on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
themselves.  It  is  up  to  us  to  take  the  hard 
road  or  the  easy  road,  up  to  us  to  pilot  our 
ship  to  the  "Fortunate  Isles"  or  steer  her 
onto  the  reefs  of  disaster.  On  us  Is  that 
great  responsibility,  for  men  the  world  over 
today  are  saying: 

"Thou,  too,  sail  on.  O  Ship  of  State! 
Sail  on,  O  Union  strong  and  great. 
Humanity,  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  its  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate." 

A  SOLDIER,  SAILOR,  AND  MARINE 

"Fight,  fight  in  the  real  American 
way,"  Mr.  Speaker,  are  not  empty  flag- 
waving  words  to  Cadet  Chandler.  Their 
meaning  is  very  real,  well  understood, 
and  sincerely  appreciated  by  him,  I  am 
sure  because  he  has  already  signed  up 
to  serve  with  the  fightingest  branch  of 
our  armed  forces,  the  United  States  Ma- 
rines. I  know  the  Chandler  family  well 
because  Lee"s  elder  brother  "Bill"'  served 
for  3  years  as  my  secretary  until  he  vol- 
unteered his  services  and  entered  the 
Army  as  a  private  in  May  1941.  Lee's 
older  brother,  Arthur,  is  in  the  Navy, 
attached  to  the  Fleet  Marines  some- 
where in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  South  has  had  to 
fight  its  way  up  from  the  conditions  of 
impoverishment  which  followed  the  War 
between  the  States.  It  has  been  a  long, 
hard  struggle  but  the  South  is  no  longer 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  "Nation's  num- 
ber one  economic  problem."  The  South 
is  fast  moving  ahead  on  every  front. 
There  is  no  bitterness  in  our  hearts  as  a 
result  of  what  we  had  to  go  through  be- 
cause sweet  were  the  uses  of  adversity. 
The  South  has  pulled  itself  up  by  its 
bootstraps  and  is  the  stronger  for  hav- 
ing stood  the  test  and  made  the  grade. 
Today,  our  one  thought  is  to  go  forward 
in  the  winning  of  our  country's  war 
which  is  to  decide  the  destiny  of  America 
for  generations  to  come. 

The  people  of  the  South  face  the  fu- 
ture in  this  high  resolve  of  duty  because 
they  realize  truly  that  only  by  doing 
their  full  best  in  the  present  American 


crisis  are  they  to  be  considered  worthy 
of  their  heritage — a  heritage  which  the 
Southern  historian  puts  in  these  words: 

It  was  the  South  whose  Patrick  Henry 
kindled  the  fires  of  the  Revolution — whose 
Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— whose  Washington  commanded  the 
Continental  armies — whose  Madison  framed 
the  Constitution — whose  Marshall  Inter- 
preted the  organic  law — whose  Andrew  Jack- 
son fought  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and 
whose  Wlnfleld  Scott  planted  Old  Glory  upon 
the  walls  of  Mexico.  Aye,  it  was  the  South 
to  whom  the  Union  was  Indebted  for  e"^lst- 
ence;  and.  If  from  1861  to  1865,  she  drew 
her  sword  against  the  Union's  flag,  It  was  In 
defense  of  the  Union's  Constitution. 


No  Pfici:  Too  (jrfat  tor  Human  Libfrtv 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  WILLIAM  H  LARRABlE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9. 1942 

Mr.  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  desire  to  include  the  Independ- 
ence Day  address  by  Lewis  J.  Murphy,  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  over  radio  station 
WTRC,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  a  past  national  com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  having  served  overseas  during 
the  first  World  War  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  and  earned  his  eligibility 
for  membership  in  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  by  several  gunshot  wounds  in- 
curred overseas. 

The  address  is  as  follows : 

Fellow  Americans,  166  years  ago  today,  a 
small  group  of  American  patriots  signed  the 
birth  certificate  for  a  new  nation.  In  a 
little  room  In  the  Philadelphia  State  Hotise, 
one  by  one,  they  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  This  document  then  and 
now  signalizes  not  only  the  birth  of  our 
Nation  but  also  the  fulfillment  of  mankind's 
struggle  through  centuries  for  human  lib- 
erty. 

My  fellow  countrymen,  the  founding 
fathers  demonstrated  a  wisdom  and  a  cour- 
age without  equal  in  all  history.  It  was  no 
simple  nor  Idle  gesture.  They  were  neither 
evasive  nor  Indecisive.  No  form  of  appease- 
ment Is  to  be  found  In  that  document.  They 
were  wUling  to  hurl  themselves  and  their 
personal  fortunes  into  a  grave,  because  they 
preferred  to  die.  if  need  be.  defending  right 
against  wrong.  For  them  there  was  no  com- 
promise with  principle. 

Let  us  thank  God  today  that  the  same 
building,  the  same  room  in  which  the  signers 
met,  still  stands — Independence  Hall,  the 
cradle  of  American  liberty.  The  same  table 
over  which  Hancock,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Car- 
roll, and  all  the  others  bent  as  they  WTote 
their  names  across  the  parchment  Is  still 
there,  and  the  Liberty  Bell  that  pealed  out 
the  first  news  of  the  historic  event  can  still 
be  seen  by  every  American  man,  woman,  and 
child.  As  Thomas  Jefferson  said  on  that 
first  4th  of  July: 

"God  has  given  America  to  the  free." 

Here  In  the  wilderness  of  a  new  world  close 
to  Nature  and  Nature's  Gcd  and  amid  the 
hardships,  strife,  and  trials  of  their  life- 
time, there  was  developed  in  them  an  un- 
breakable courage.    It  was  to  be  either  their 
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death  c<?rtifleate  or  the  birth  certiflra ; 
new  nation  mhlch  they  s'.gned      K;iv 
fore  them  all  that  either  success  or 
wcuid  mean,  they  pletiged  to  each  oih^r 
livfs.  tht>ir  forlunee.  and  their  eacred 

In  this  war-torn  year  of  1942  the 
pie«  of  human  freedom  as  enu.-.cu 
that  charier  of  American  liberty  are 
InK  a  chailcns^e  from  foreign  dictators 
threaten  now  to  put  out  the  torch  of 
that  haa  blazed  around  the  world  du 
these  years,  and  which  lighted  the 
of   hope  for   all    oppressed   peep" 

Our  Nation  ia  now  at  war      v.  |     dU'-d 

1        .  oi'her  to  surrender  cur  henUi  i 

I.       V  our  forefathers,  or  to  fl  ht  Ic  ,  e 

the  principles  of  American  liberty.  V.  e  have 
r-  ■  'f  our  decision  to  fight  and  not  o  sur- 
t  r      Therefore,   on   thla  day  it   le    worth 

V  to  refresh  our  minds  about  the  march 

1  -dom  and  to  understand  the  purpiaes  for 

winch  we  do  battle  We  may  seek  iispira- 
tii  n  and  draw  upon  the  cour.tge  of  tlie  mpn 
who  drafted  the  prlnc.ples  of  buiuan  liberty 
contained  In  the  American  Declarai  ;on  of 
Independence.  Those  principles  are  ust  as 
applicable  today.  Just  aa  true  today,  i  a  they 
Wtre  in  the  year  1778. 

Let  U'  '^  them  for  a  momen 

second    j  ;  n    of    that    preat    do< 

contains    ihene    familiar    words      'Wi' 
the5e  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
are  created  equal:  that  they  are  endc 
their   Creator" — tt   doesn't   say    any 
kinj{  or  dictator,  it  doesn't  say  endow 
Hitler,   or  endowed   by   a   Miissoluu. 
dowed  by  a  Hlrohlto.  but  It  does  sa; 
dowed    by    their    Creator    with    cert; 
alienable   rights'   (which  means  righ 
the  individual   himself  cannot  give 
cannot  have  taken  from  him);  "and 
these  rights  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
of  happiness  '    The  Declaration  fur^i. 
"Tluit  to  .secure  these  right*  ccvrrnn    ( 
Instituted  among  men   " 

And   still    another  phrase       Tir..-.:    C 
ments  derive  their  powers  from  the 
of   the  governed."     But   the  clima.x 
tamed    in    this    quotation:   "WTienev 
f V  rm  of  government   becomes  destruc^t 
these  ends   it   Is  the  right  of   the 
alter  or  to  atKillsb  It.  and  to  Institute 
gcve.Timent  " 

Tlie  drafting  of  those  words  freed  thr 
OTer  100  years  later,  for  in  no  countrj 
under    that    sentiment    could    slavery 
It  re-ulted  in  the  passage  of  the  n 
amendment,    for   the    man    who   Icar' 
value    freedom   at   his   mother's    •:    - 
not  refti.'^e  her  the  same  right      I     : 
the  independence  of  Cuba  and  t!.t   F; 
Islands  for  no  nation  founded  eii  I'm 
ciples  of  liberty  ccu'.d  deny  lit)erty  to  a 

Our  American  democracy  is  found 
the  spiritual  concept  of  a  creator,  ai 
aacrcdness  of  the  individual  person,  his 
his  corresponding  duties,  and  his 
Destroy  religious  liberty  by  bigotry  or 
racial  feeJing  and  the  very  we 
democratic  self-government  dry- 
must  not  be  like  the  godless  dicta 
Europe  Compare  conditions  in  those 
tries  with  our  own  happtnes3  and  picgre.-^s. 
The.'e  they  have  no  liberty,  no  freed;  m.  no 
views  m  the  conduct  of  their  government,  and 
no  rights  in  determining  their  p'-rsonal  af- 
fairs. Theirs  l«  the  rule  of  the  flrir.g  Fqu\d. 
subject  to  the  whinis  of  a  tyrannical  d  ctator 
who  aione  wields  the  p^^wer  of  life  and  death 
Pear  is  their  psychology — and  slavery  and 
poverty  their  reward 

It  is  right  that  we  sIiot:  '.  ^.  y  •  t  .;  ,  - 
lant  history  of  our  N'l-  ;.  lu:  wr-  :  th.s 
generation  have  bevn  t::u,s-.  i  a.  h  its 
6teward.-.h.p  fcr  :)■■  r.  ::.-:.:  T^r.e  (j'^f..'.cii 
we  must  ajiswer  i..  a  ..>  Ai.eiU-r  a-'  «...  pa-s 
It  on  down  to  our  pxiaterliy  unt:.i:;  i  iii  -<■■-  d 
Unsullied 

Pellcw  Aniericans.   Wivr  a*    ii.<   'i»><-    .t-   h 
rlble       Yt't    th;s   n'.uc'-.       .■     '.  •     ■-      :   t^'.  ,'r.    K^r 
Wax — it  i>\ii'io  off   the    in.i^i;   ^i   u-.wpiipu  for 
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a  time;  It  bring*  about  a  certain  leveling- 
cll  process  that  may  be  entirely  ncccs-sary;  it 
exhibits  to  us  many  of  the  weaknesses  and 
many  vices  that  have  crept  Into  cur  national 
life.  It  is  then  that  war  reveals  elemental 
and  etern.Tl  things — things  that  we  have 
either  overlooked  or  forgotten  about. 

In  time  of  peace  men  beccme  selfish.  They 
reckon  every  action,  each  plan  and  purpose 
from  the  central  point  of  selflsh  interest 
alone  War  ccm-?s — and  the  same  men  are 
conscious  of  another  thing  which  cannot  be 
measured  by  yardsticks,  nor  cannot  be 
weighed  on  the  scales,  nor  cannot  be  bought 
or  sold  in  the  s'ock  markets — and  yet  a  thing 
for  which  th?y  will  go  to  the  grave  as  to  a 
bride — glad,  grand,  masterful,  in  a  savage 
un.^elflshness 

That  wonderful  thing  which  makes  men 
welcome  death  in  war  is  principle  In  war's 
light  they  see  it:  and  in  the  heat  and  smcke 
cf  battle  they  flsht  for  It.  They  are  willing 
to  make  the  supreme  sacriflce  to  secure  and 
sustain  It.  Today,  as  we  realize  the  sacri- 
fices that  are  bring  made  by  the  ycung  men. 
again  the  flower  of  American  manhood,  en- 
gaged as  they  are  in  our  armed  forces  for 
the  principles  of  truth,  liberty,  and  Justice — 
Oh.  how  transient  and  how  foolish  seem 
some  cf  mens  selfish  plans  for  power  and 
place  We  see  those  plans  dissolve,  and  the 
greed  and  lust  disappears  into  nothingness. 
and  only  the  truth  and  the  beautiful  and 
the  good  remain. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  now  with 
principle.  For  the  past  two  decades  or  more 
we  have  been  too  willing  to  compromise  with 
principle,  and  we  have  permitted  a  danger- 
ous state  of  mind  to  take  foothold  and 
exist.  We  have  become  soft  as  a  nation 
and  careless  as  a  people.  We  Americans  will 
not  make  progress  l.i  winning  this  war  until 
we  strike  at  the  very  source  of  the  disease 
within  our  Nation.  It  is  the  same  disease 
which  paral'.-zod  FYance,  split  up  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and  today  it  is  choking  off  and 
keeping  down  the  true  spirit  and  character 
r-f  America.  It  is  threatening  our  very 
•  :  -tence  as  a  free  people. 

On  this  Fourth  of  July  we  must  awaken  In 
America  to  the  terrible  fact  that  this  war 
can  be  lost.  Already  we  have  lost  the  open- 
ing rounds  We  face  an  enemy  well-trained, 
treacherous,  and  well-equipped,  and  now  sea- 
soned in  the  art  of  war.  We  cannot  beat  that 
enemy  with  an  outdated  and  outmoded 
military  organization.  We  are  rapidly  re- 
molding and  rejuvenating  our  military  set- 
up We  cannot  beat  that  enemy  with  talk 
and  by  large  appropriations  of  money. 
Action,  not  words,  is  the  measure  of  progress. 
We  cannot  beat  that  enemy  as  long  as  our 
country  Is  infested  with  fifth  columnists 
who  are  undermining  cur  morale  and  spirit 
at  home.  They  must  be  driven  out  into  the 
open  and  locked  up  Our  first  battle  objec- 
tive Is  to  whip  the  fifth  columnists  at  home. 
The  crisis  still   lies  ahead. 

To  accomplish  our  purpose.  It  will  take 
courage  of  the  highest  kind,  unlimited  spirit, 
enthusiasm,  and  perseverance.  The  flags 
must  wave  and  bands  mtist  play  again. 
W  ::  u=t  train  our  ycung  men  and  harden 
'h-rn  physically  Into  men  of  steel  nerves 
and  Iron  bodies.  Everyone  will  be  called 
upon  to  save,  serve,  and  sacriflce — but  If  we 
win.  we  will  all  glory  in  the  hartlships  that 
we  have  overcome  and  the  tougher  tiiose 
hardships  the  greater  will  be  the  glory.  If 
we  lose  we  will  be  in  the  hands  of  our  ene- 
mies, and  we  will  have  nothing  but  disgrace 
and  dishonor  to  haunt  us  all  the  rest  of  the 
days  of  our  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  misery 
and  suffering  that  would  be  our  lot.  We 
'A  ;    :  '  k  n  faith  with  those  great  men 

'Al.  .-;•■  rr.tvr. _ry  we  honor  today. 

Th-  fr  ,t  line  of  democracy  must  be  in 
*;:<-  :.ea;;  cf  each  Individual  citizen.  The 
r:^;.t  of  Citizenship  carries  with  it  the  cor- 
re.^pcndlng  duty  to  defend  cur  American  way 
uX  life.    Those  duties,  my  ccunirj-men,  call 


you  today  to  the  .service  of  our  Nation.  They 
call  you  not  to  the  service  of  tyrants  or 
dictators,  but  to  the  service  cf  yourself. 
You.  and  each  of  you — you  are  the  Gcvein- 
ment;  it  will  be  what  you  make  it.  It  Is 
necessary  for  you  to  serve,  fight,  and  protect 
It;  and  extend  its  principles  of  liberty  wher- 
ever mankind  have  freedom  in  their  sovls. 
There  is  no  price  too  great  to  pay  for  human 
liberty. 

Thus,  wc  must  renew  the  faith  of  cur 
fathers;  and  following  In  their  footsteps, 
pledge  to  each  other  in  this  hour  of  cur 
Nation's  peril,  cur  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  sacred  honor.  Let  us  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  accepted  definition  of  true 
Americanism : 

"Americanism  Is  an  unfailing  love  of  covn- 
try;  loyalty  to  its  Institutions  and  Ideals; 
eagerness  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies; 
undivided  allegiance  to  the  flag;  and  a  desire 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  posterity. " 
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HON.  .\ 4 RON  LANE  FORD 

_:-    :  ii.-^sissiPPl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9.  1942 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, according  to  recent  press  reports  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  is  quoted  as  saying  in  a 
press  conference  on  Tuesday,  July  7, 
while  discussing  the  rubber  problem,  that 
If  the  war  gets  worse  he  might  have  to 
commandeer  every  automobile  tire  in  the 
United  States. 

The  people  of  this  country.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice 
necessary  to  win  this  war,  but  they  ex- 
pect those  in  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive departments  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible toward  developing  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  synthetic  rubber  for  military,  com- 
mercial, and  normal  needs. 

In  my  opinion,  a  timely  statement  on 
this  important  matter  has  recently  been 
issued  and  published  by  the  Houdry  Cor- 
poration, of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  I  pre- 
sent it  as  a  part  of  my  remark.^  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress  and  public: 

THE    AMERICAN    PUBLIC    HAS    A    RIGHT    TO    KNOW 
THE    TRUTH    ABOUT    SYNTHETIC    RUBBER 

With  97  percent  of  the  world's  sources  of 
natural  rubber  In  enemy  hands,  America  and 
her  Allies  must  have  synthetic  rubber  quickly 
and  in  quantity,  or  risk  losing  the  war  lor 
want  of  It.  In  a  spirit  of  public  service, 
rather  than  of  criticism,  we  offer  in  this  ad- 
vertisement facts  about  s\nthetic  rubber. 

What  Is  synthetic  rubber  made  of? 

The  best  synthetic  rubber  has  butadiene  as 
Its  most  important  ingredient. 

Is  butadiene  difficult  to  prcduce? 

No.  There  is  nothing  difficult  about  mak- 
ing small  quantities  of  butadiene  from 
petroleum.  The  problem  is  to  produce  vast 
quantities  quickly  and  with  least  use  of  criti- 
cal war  materials.  For  this  purpose  a  cata- 
lytic process  must  be  used. 

What  is  the  best  process  of  making  buta- 
diene from  petroleum? 

The  Houdry  catalytic  process.  This  is  not 
a  new  or  experimental  process.  It  Is  a  new 
and  simplified  application  of  a  well-estab- 
lished method  of  refining  petroleum,  by  whicli 
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well   over  a  billion   gallons  of   high-quality 
gasoline  are  now  being  produced  per  year. 

Why  Is  the  Houdrj-  process  better? 

Because  by  means  of  the  Houdry  process, 
butadiene  can  be  produced  in  greater  quan- 
tity, within  a  much  shorter  time  and  at 
millions  of  dollars  less  cost  than  by  any  other 
petroleum  process. 

How  much  butadiene  can  the  Houdry 
process  produce? 

Fifteen  standard-size  Houdry-process  plants 
will  prcduce  enough  butadiene  to  provide  a 
million  tons  of  synthetic  rubber  a  year  (as 
much  rubber  as.  It  is  estimated,  was  consumed 
In  the  United  States  during  1941) , 

How  much  critical  materials  would  be 
required? 

Fifteen  plants  would  require  not  more  than 
180.000  tons  of  steel,  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  less  than  required  for  the  next  best 
petroleum  process,  , 

What  would  this  steel  saving  mean  to 
America? 

The  steel  that  would  be  saved  in  the  con- 
struction of  Houdry  plants  for  an  annual 
rubber  production  of  a  million  tons,  would  be 
sufficient  to  supply  steel  plates  for  more  than 
150  destroyers,  or  3,000  medium  tanks,  or 
100.000  Jeeps. 

How  long  to  build  Houdry  plants? 

Given  suitable  priorities  on  materials, 
Houdry  plants  can  be  built  in  9  months — at 
least  4  months  sooner  than  for  any  other 
petroleum   process. 

What  does  4  montlis  mean  in  this  war? 

Within  4  months.  Japan  seized  almost  all 
of  the  Par  East:  In  less  time  Germany  swept 
through  the  Low  Countries  and  conquered 
F^-ance  Four  months'  saving  of  time  can 
be  priceless  to  America  a  year  from  now,  as 
her  meager  rubber  supply  nears  exhaustion. 

How  much  would  these  Houdry  plants  cost? 

Approximately  $12,000,000  each— saving 
millions  of  dollars  as  against  the  cost  of  buta- 
diene plants  using  other  petroleum  processes. 

Who  should  be  especially  Intert^'^tcci  ;n  this 
method  of  making  butadiene? 

Various  executive  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  must  deal  with  the 
rubber  problem;  the  Congress,  with  its  powers 
of  appropriation  and  investigation;  and.  of 
course,  the  employers  of  all  of  these — the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

What  about  tires  for  motorists? 

If  the  quantity  of  steel  saved  by  adoption 
of  the  Houdry  process  is  put  into  additional 
Houdry  plants,  butadiene  production  will  be 
Increased  sufficiently  to  provide  tires  or  recaps 
for  American  motorists,  as  well  as  taking  care 
of  all  present  estimates  of  commercial  and 
military  requirements. 

What  will  the  Houdry  method  mean  to  you? 

It  will  overcome  the  present  shortage  of 
rubber  sooner,  save  htige  amounts  of  critical 
materials  and.  by  both  these  effects,  greatly 
advance  America's  victory  effort.  It  will  save 
millions  of  dollars  of  expense  which  will 
otherwise  needlessly  burden  taxpayers.  And 
It  will  hasten  the  day  when,  essential  military 
and  civilian  rubber  needs  having  been  met, 
American  motorists  can  again  have  rubber 
for  tires.  Finally,  it  will  release  America  for- 
ever from  dependence  on  natural  rubber  from 
foreign  sources. 

We  are  proud  to  offer  the  Houdry  catalytic 
proce.cs  to  any  and  all  American  manufactur- 
ers, without  restriction  and  at  nominal  royalty 
rates  approved  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, 

The  Houdry  Process  Corporation, 

Wilmington,  Del. 
(The  Houdry  process  has  already  contrib- 
uted importantly  to  America's  war  effort. 
Without  its  principle,  America's  requirements 
for  100-octane  aviation  fuel  could  not  have 
been  met.  Among  the  companies  now  li- 
censed to  produce  100-octane  aviation  gaso- 
line by  the  Houdry  process  are  Gr.'f  Oil  Ct  r- 
poration;  Socony-Vacuum  Oi!  c  I:.c  ; 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California;  Si;:-  0:1  Co  : 
Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Co.) 
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IX  TENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYB.4NK 

IN    Hit    :-rE.\.'\rE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Ju:v  13,  1942 

Mr.  M.\YB.-\NK.  Mr.  President.  I  ...  k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  an  eminent  son  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  for  many  years  served  his  State 
and  cour,*ry  with  great  distinction  in  the 
Nationa:  Hu.se  of  Representatives  and 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  now  adorns  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Justice 
James  F  Eyine<.  The  address  I  desire 
to  have  printed  was  made  by  him  at 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.  in  connection  with 
the  celebration  of  Tndtpendence  Day  on 
July  4.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thi-  Recopd. 
as  follows: 

TEXT     OF     JUSTICE     BYRNES'     INDEPENDENCE     DAY 
ADDRESS 

This  day,  166  years  ago,  a  group  of  brave 
men  Issued  to  the  world  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Those  who  signed  the  docu- 
ment realized  that  they  stood  in  danger  of 
losing  their  heads.  But  they  so  valued  free- 
dom that  they  were  willing  to  risk  their  lives. 
Their  inspired  leadership  aroused  the  col- 
onists to  deeds  of  heroism.  As  a  result  of 
their  courage  and  sacrifice  this  Republic  was 
born  and  the  American  people  have  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  liberty.  Today  we  fight  for 
independence  no  less  than  did  the  patriots 
of  '76.  But  there  is  a  difference.  They  had 
be«n  denied  the  right  to  govern  themselves. 
They  had  been  denied  the  freedoms  we  have 
known  and  they  were  unwilling  to  live  unless 
they  could  live  as  free  men. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  we  have  not  such 
keen  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
We  have  always  been  free.  We  were  l)crn 
with  rights.  We  have  grown  up  with  rights. 
Just  as  we  do  not  miss  the  air  we  breathe 
until  it  is  gone,  we  do  not  ftilly  comprehend 
what  liberty  means  until  it  is  taken  from  us. 
We  read  of  the  slavery  of  the  people  of  the 
occupied  countries  but  somehow  we  cannot 
picture  ourselves,  particularly  the  independ- 
ent individualistic  folks  of  the  South — sub- 
mitting to  the  orders  of  a  lieutenant  Indoc- 
trinated from  childhood  by  Nazi  terrorism  or 
by  the  cruel  philosophy  of  the  war  lords  of 
Japan.  We  cannot  visualize  800  men.  women, 
and  children  being  stood  against  a  wall  and 
shot  because  of  their  refusal  or  inability  to 
arrest  the  slayer  of  a  foreign  policeman.  But 
of  these  things  we  must  think,  because  this  is 
the  people's  war.  By  the  decree  of  no  ruler 
could  there  be  awakened  in  the  people  of 
America  the  will  to  make  war.  That  will 
rests  solely  in  the  righteousnes  of  our  cause. 

And  the  people  must  realize  that  this  Is 
unlike  any  other  war.  By  no  cession  of  ter- 
ritory can  it  be  settled.  Either  the  United 
Nations  will  defeat  and  subdue  the  Axis 
Powers  or  the  three  dictators  of  the  Axis 
Powers  will  govern  and  dictate  to  all  man- 
kind. There  can  be  no  compromise.  The 
dict:it'>r=  criTinot  exist  in  their  own  countries 
If  thty  jf  vir.::  liberty  to  exist  in  other  coun- 
tries. I  he  happiness  of  a  free  pr-plr  wculd 
be  an  Incentive  to  the  peop:t  ;  :::«  .^xis 
P  wcr^  --o  r>''-'\'\  M.c  r..i,^-:-::-(:  a  •  i.tluued 
uitnace  to  the  uici.iiurs.    We  are  a',  uie  cross- 


roads. Either  the  people  of  all  nations  will 
enjoy  greater  liberty  or  they  will  be  sub- 
jected to  greater  slavery  than  ever  before. 

With  truth  it  Is  stated  that  the  world  is  at 
war.  Forty  million  men  are  In  uniform. 
Every  human  being  in  the  world  is  concerned 
in  this  conflict  either  directly  or  Indirectly. 
Because  of  the  airplane,  every  home  is  a  target 
and  every  woman  and  child  may  be  a  victim. 
In  some  manner  the  horrors  of  war  are  being 
brought  to  every  hearthstone  In  every  land. 
Because  in  a  democracy  a  war  must  be  sup- 
ported and  fought  by  the  {>eople.  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  we  try  to  think  clearly  about  it.  We 
must  guard  against  unwarranted  optimism 
or  defeatism.  Only  u  ;•  v,  wtKs  ago.  Just 
after  our  naval  success  u:  Miuviay,  there  were 
In  our  midst  many  who  believed  the  war  was 
practically  over.  They  were  pleasant  people 
to  have  around,  but  1  think  they  now  doubt 
their  wisdom.  It  is  well  to  remember  it  be- 
cause we  will  have  other  successes,  and  we 
must  realize  that  winning  one  engagement 
dees  not  necessarily  mean  winning  a  war. 
Only  the  last  battle  will  win  the  war. 

Some  of  our  leaders  boast  of  our  wonderful 
progress  In  production  and  seriously  discuss 
plans  for  peace,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  those 
who  spend  most  of  their  time  deciding  Just 
how  the  world  should  be  remade  after  the 
war.  Doubtless,  they  are  very  wise  men  I 
simply  cannot  become  interested  right  now. 
If,  while  my  house  is  on  fire  and  I  ;  tv.  Tying 
to  save  some  of  my  possess ioi  -  ;.  n:  .:  tried 
to  discus:-  V  •  me  what  I  am  going  to  do 
after  the  !.:t  i  would  tell  him  either  to  help 
put  out  the  fire  or  get  out  of  the  \'.ii\  ."i. :  ;i 
if  any  man  has  brains  enough  to  ren.  k-  :  e 
world,  his  brains  are  needed  now  to  l.<  i  ve 
the  world. 

When  these  persons  discuss  production  and 
peace,  they  simply  skip  over  the  fighting. 
But  sensible  men  know  we  cannot  prcduce 
the  weapons  of  war  and  then  sit  In  the  grand- 
stand while  men  of  other  nations  iise  those 
weapons.  The  three  greatest  military  ma- 
chines in  the  hisi  •  .  f  the  world  cannot  be 
defeated  that  w.  .  We  must  be  realists. 
Japan  today  dominates  an  empire  greater 
than  her  war  lords  ever  dreamed  of.  She 
now  has  all  the  foodstuffs  she  needs,  the  oil 
she  needs,  and  the  rubber  we  need.  Ger- 
many Jominates  all  Europe.  Look  at  the  map 
of  the  Russian  line  last  December  and  today 
and  you  realize  that  there  has  been  little 
change  and  the  Nazi  army  is  still  deep  In  the 
heart  of  Russia 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  I  need  not 
describe.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  when  we 
have  not  been  holding,  we  have  been  retreat- 
ing. We  must  face  the  truth.  On  the  whole, 
the  war  has  gone  against  us.  But  we  have 
not  lost  the  war.  America  with  all  Its  power 
and  might  is  Just  coming  into  the  war. 
With  God's  help  it  will  be  won  by  the  fight- 
ing men  of  America. 

China  was  not  prepared  for  war.  Britain 
was  not  prepared  for  war.  America  was  not 
prepared  for  war.  If  we  had  lost  and  our 
people  had  been  enslaved,  the  hlstonan  would 
have  written  that  the  United  Nations  lost 
their  Independence  because  of  their  love  of 
peace.  But  the  people  of  Britain,  of  China, 
and  of  Russia  have  given  us  time.  I  pray 
that  God  will  give  us  strength. 

Just  as  I  deplore  overconfidence  and  under- 
estimating the  strength  of  the  enemy,  I  de- 
plore the  spirit  of  defeatism.  There  is  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  In  me.  So  much  has 
happened  that  we  quickly  forget.  But  look 
back  to  Dunkerque.  Hitler  was  victorious  and 
believed  to  be  invincible.  Brltalr.  had  a  -:i  vM. 
untrained  army  and  little  equipn.'  ;  •  1  y 
her  armies  have  been  Increased  ;  :  ;  :  i  :  .  i 
She  has  sent  tanks  and  planes  :.  H.j-h.a 
Her  factories  are  producing  vast  supplies  of 
v^-pr\p^r.^  T'-F  R'-v:^!  .«;-  F^'^e  control?  'he 
a:r  "T)~f  ^w"  rr.  c-  'I.'T  :■'<■  •  ,'  endured  dur- 
ing tht-  :,.:  ;.••:;:■>:'•  -:  ::*4^  i.i.:>:  ir.v<^u  th<^:n 
the  afabUiai.tt  i:it\  cui.  i<.t:t  *".  i-.i.v-  'u-e  v.i-i»ci 
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and  no  man  can  safely  predict  the 
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For  5  years.  China   has  suffered   a^  no  na- 
tion has  suffer  '!      I    ;  ubt  that  we 
know  the  full  :  the  cruelties 

upon  them  She  had  no  a.^'^i«tar<e  except 
such  as  she  could  secure  from  Russian  sources 
But  Japan  could  net  take  out  of 
hearts  the  determination  to  die  rather  than 
surrender  Today,  she  is  Isolated  except  as 
we  aerd  assistance  by  plane  and  jy  camel 
caravan  But  daily  our  aid  is  Ircreaslrg 
Wbercas  she  managed  to  flL'ht  alon  •  I  have 
confidence  that  she  will  fight  on,  mw  that 
she  has  allies  and  knows  that  we  will 
effort  to  assust  her 

Where,  a  year  ago.  our  Army  was  sinall  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Rtgulars,  -elatlvely 
untrained,  today  we  have  a  great 
trained  soldiers  Millions  m^re  are 
way  Th-^y  are  not  veterans,  but  ijhat  does 
not  lessen  my  confidence  Our  Navj  had  not 
engaged  :::  a  major  engaeement  w 
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who  t«,.u  then;  goodbye  *.th  tears  In  their 
eyes,  but  pride  In  thevr  hearts;  pride  that 
Into  the  hands  of  their  children  there  could 
be  entrusted  the  lives  and  the  liberties  of  the 
American  people  And  I  knew  that  today  we 
see  America  at  Its  best;  our  people  uplifted, 
purged  of  selfishness,  united  In  thought  and 
action  and  Inspired  not  by  love  of  money,  but 
by  love  of  country 

Today  our  boys  are  In  the  air  plunging 
through  bullet-separated  skies  at  ever-press- 
ing foes,  struggling  and  sweating  in  deserts, 
keeping  vigil  on  seven  seas,  dying  amid  fiame 
and  twisted  steel,  so  that  the  fighting  will  be 
kept  afar  and  the  enemy  be  kept  from  the 
threshold  of  our  homes.  Those  who  remain 
at  home  must  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the 
sacrifices  made  for  them. 

If  there  are  some  Americans  who  place  love 
of  money  above  love  of  country,  turn  upon 
them  the  spotlight  of  publicity  and  rest  as- 
sured the  people  will  take  care  of  them.  Th:y 
will  see  to  it  that  the  racketeer  and  the 
profiteer  who  believe  they  can  accumulate 
wealth  out  of  the  sufferings  of  people  are  ex- 
posed and  Incur  the  humiliation  they  de- 
serve They  will  take  care  of  the  thoughtless. 
The  man  who  wants  to  Joyride  and  Is  unwill- 
ing to  give  up  gasoline  and  rubber  to  the 
Army  has  no  right  to  expect  soldiers  to  give 
up  their  lives  for  them. 

Closing  his  eyes  in  death  on  July  4,  1826, 
Thomas  Jefferson  asked:  "It  Is  the  Fourth?" 
Informed  that  it  was.  he  feebly  said.  "Tell 
the  committee  to  be  on  the  alert. "  His  last 
thoughts  were  not  of  himself  nor  even  of 
loved  ones,  tut  of  his  country,  of  your  coun- 
try. I  pray  that  today  there  may  be  born 
within  us  the  spirit  of  Jefferson  and  the  other 
patr.ots  who  made  it  possible  for  us  to  live 
as  free  men.  and  that  we  may  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  the  sacrifices  they  have  endured 
fot  us  Let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  Let  us  pledge  ourselves  to 
make  any  sacrifice,  however  great,  to  pass  on 
to  our  children  and  generations  yet  unborn 
the  blessings  of  freedom.  No  people,  no  na- 
tion ever  had  ft  greater  cau.-e  for  which  to 
fight  Our  forefathers  handed  to  vis  the  torch 
of  liberty.  For  166  jrears  it  has  been  kept 
burning  as  a  beacon  light  of  hope  for  en- 
slaved mankind  the  world  over.  The  Axis 
Powers  seek  to  turn  back  the  clock  of  civiliza- 
tion, snuff  out  the  light  of  liberty,  and  take 
from  us  the  Independertce  won  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary patriots  As  free  and  liberty  loving 
Americans,  we  have  accepted  the  challenge 
and  with  God's  help  will  not  lay  down  our 
arms  until  we  have  made  certain  that  the 
children  of  America  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren will  enjoy  the  liberty  and  freedom  we 
have  enjoyed. 


Price  Control 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

IN    THE    :^FNATE   uK    THE    VNTTEI..)    STATES 

I  .Vo •;.-(: V.  J-^:-4  13,  1942 

^^:■  WAGNER  Mr  P:.-.:d--t'  I  ask 
unanimous  o-r>^r;'  'r-  h.t-.-^  p::nted  in 
th"  Appf  r.d.x  ■,. :"  •!:>'  Reo-j  a:,  address 
I  dtl:ver^d  ^n  July  IJ  1j4J  \v:.ich  waS' 
broadcast  ovrr  th-  C-iur::b.d  B:'>adcast- 
me.  Sysifm 

There  being  no.  rb,!--o'so,r.  -he  address 
wa.';  ord'T'^d  to  bt-  pniv^'d  m  'h-'  Record, 
a5  follows' 

My  fruT.d?:.  ti;;~  war  :#  b-.r.^  i  .ugiiC  on  two 
,  ma'o-  fr^  ;  ->  TV.e  cr. ■...-».  y-Mf  lot  each  of 
'    tr.vm  ia   1942 


On  the  military  front,  the  United  Nations, 
at  any  cost,  must  maintain  their  armies  on 
European  battlefields  and  keep  Gtr:i  .i;.y  and 
Japan  from  merging  forces  In  thi  M....;.e  East 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  United  Nations 
must  do  these  things  in  1912  or  else  see  the 
war  prolonged  for  years,  with  an  enormous 
Increase  In  human  suffering  and  human  lives. 

On  the  home  front,  the  American  people, 
at  any  cost,  must  keep  prices  and  the  cost  of 
living  on  an  even  keel,  while  we  send  all  the 
fighting  weapons  we  can  produce  for  the 
fighting  front  overseas.  We  at  home  must  do 
these  things.  In  1942,  cr  else  see  Inflation  un- 
dermine the  productive  system  and  the  na- 
tional morale  that  stand  behind  our  boys  In 
uniform,  supporting  their  drive  for  total  vic- 
tory and  for  a  peace  that  will  endure. 

Defense  will  not  win  the  war — on  either 
front.  In  the  economic,  as  well  as  In  the 
military  conflict,  victory  will  come  by  taking 
the  offensive,  searching  cut  the  enemy  and 
hitting  him  hard  There  Is  this  important 
difference:  In  the  fight  against  infl.-^tlon,  all 
of  us  are  "in  the  Aimy."  and  all  of  us  can 
strike  effective  blows  against  the  common  foe. 

For  those  who  want  to  see  the  wolf  cf  in- 
flation before  they  believe  in  its  exi.stence, 
we  have  the  lesson  of  the  first  World  War, 
Prices  increased  two  and  a  half  times  above 
the  1914  level,  before  they  went  down,  with  a 
crash,  to  a  more  normal  basis.  Government 
price  controls  were  "too  little  and  too  late." 
The  war  cost  the  United  States  Treasury  t31.- 
000.000000;  more  than  13  billions — almost 
half  the  total — were  wasted  away  in  inflated 
prices 

In  the  total  war  we  know  today,  the  cost 
of  weapons  for  victory  may  run  as  high  as 
60  percent  of  the  national  Income,  and  the 
danger  of  Inflation  Is  far  greater  than  before. 
Fortunately,  we  are  far  better  prepared  this 
time  for  what  has  to  be  done.  With  the  vol- 
untary cooperation  of  Industry,  the  prices  of 
steel,  copper,  and  other  essential  materials 
have  been  stabilized  since  June  of  1940  The 
average  consumer  knows  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing stopped  rising  after  the  recent  orders 
freezing  retail  prices  and  rents. 

Every  housewife  knows  how  far  her  budget 
will  stretch,  under  celling  prices  posted  in 
every  retail  store  In  the  country.  In  all  the 
war-production  areas,  embracing  90,000,000 
people,  the  new  rent  ceilings  will  save  ten- 
ants over  $500,000,000  a  year. 

All  this  Is  part  of  a  broad  offensive  against 
Irfl^ition,  launched  under  the  Inspiring  lead- 
ership of  President  Roosevelt.  Some  phases 
of  the  plan  are  being  carried  out  under  execu- 
tive control  cr  existing  law:  Wages  are  sta- 
bilized through  the  War  Labor  Board — ration- 
ing of  civilian  goods  is  handled  by  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration.  I  have  time  tonight 
only  to  discuss  a  few  phases  of  the  whole 
program  In  which  Congress  is  now  immedi- 
ately concerned,  phases  In  which  Congress 
now  Is  exercising  Its  authority  to  help  or  to 
hinder. 

The  new  tax  bill  for  1942  will  shortly  come 
before  us.  It  seems  apparent  that  the  reve- 
nue yield  under  this  bill  Is  not  enough,  in 
view  of  the  rising  demands  upon  the  TreastU'y 
and  the  growing  surplus  of  consumer  buying 
power  In  increasing  that  revenue.  It  is  a 
vain  hope  to  look  to  a  general  sales  tax, 
which  would  simply  boost  the  cost  of  living 
and  fall  with  greatest  force  on  the  lowest 
Income  groups.  Only  5  percent  of  the  total 
national  income  this  year  will  be  received  by 
families  earning  less  than  $1,100  a  year  The 
upper  third  of  America  s  families  will  receive 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  national  income,  and 
the  profits  of  corporations  show  a  continued 
rise.  Now,  more  than  ever.  Congress  should 
Insist  that  more  revenue  be  derived  by  sound 
income  taxes,  upon  those  individuals  and 
corporations  best  able  to  pay 

In  the  field  of  farm  prices,  Coi.gre^.s  is  c  n- 
fronted  with  a  House  rider  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  flatly  forbids  the  sale,  below 
parity  price,  of  great  stores  of  surplus  wheat 
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and  corn  held  by  the  Government.  We  need 
to  sell  this  surplus  grain  at  prices  below 
parity  for  several  reasons — to  make  alcohol 
for  explosives  and  synthetic  rubber — and  to 
use  as  animal  feed  In  order  to  Increase  the 
production  of  meats,  poultry,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts.  The  farmer  is  already  guaranteed  a 
parity  return  for  the  grain  he  produces,  and 
most  of  the  meat  and  poultry  products  are 
already  selling  well  above  the  higher  celling 
levels  provided  for  the  farmer's  benefit  in  the 
price-control  law. 

In  other  words,  the  Hou.se  rider,  urged  In 
the  name  of  parity,  really  has  nothing  to  do 
with  parity.  If  the  House  prevails,  the  re- 
sult will  be  either  to  reduce  the  supply  of 
materials  and  food  we  need  to  win  the  war 
or  to  boost  the  price  still  higher.  The  first 
alternative  would  injure  the  cause  of  all  the 
United  Nations;  the  second  would  raise  the 
cost  of  living  at  home.  We  cannot  afford 
either  course  of  action,  and  I  am  confident 
the  national  Interest  will  prevail. 

There  Is  no  more  Important  issue  on  the 
home  front  today  than  the  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents  to  be  appropriated  for  the  OfiBce  of 
Price  Administration.  Those  who  search  this 
Issue  with  a  view  to  economy  should  take  ac- 
count of  the  savings  which  OflBce  of  Price 
Administration  has  made  possible.  We  spent 
$25,000,000,000  for  war  materials  through 
April  1942  and  price  control  saved  us  six 
billions  more.  If  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion can  hold  its  ground  to  the  end  of  1943 
it  will  save  the  Treasury  at  least  $62,000,000,- 

000  more.  This  agency  and  its  experienced, 
hard-hitting  Administrator,  Leon  Henderson, 
should  have  the  adequate  appropriation  their 
job  so  clearly  deserves. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  criticism  of  the  Price 
Administration  is  unfounded.  I  do  say  that 
every  grasping  landlord,  every  speculator  in 
war  materials  and  consumers'  goods,  every 
selfish  producer  reaching  out  for  undue 
profits  at  the  Nation's  expense  is  a  bitter  foe 
and  critic  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. The  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans— producers,  property  owners,  consum- 
ers— know  that  these  enemies  of  the  Price 
Administration  are  their  enemies,  too.  The 
Price  Administration  will  have  their  grateful 
support  now.  when  Its  supreme  value  as  a 
war  agency  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Whenever  you  hear  the  occasional  Justified 
complaint  of  some  individual  citizen  or  the 
shrill  propaganda  of  a  few  vested  interests, 

1  ask  you  to  recall  the  rationing  program 
under  which  the  British  people  so  valiantly 
carry  on  our  battle  as  well  as  their  own.  In 
the  British  Isles,  no  gasoline  whatever  is 
available  for  civilian  use,  not  even  for  de- 
fense workers  in  necessary  driving.  The 
average  man  Is  allotted  each  week,  among 
other  foods,  4  ounces  of  ham  or  bacon,  2 
ounces  of  butter.  1  egg,  and  27  cents  worth 
of  meat.  He  must  get  along  each  year  with 
66  clothing-ration  units — which  will  allow 
him,  in  a  whole  year,  mind  you — 1  suit,  1 
raincoat.  1  pair  of  shoes,  1  pair  of  pajamas, 
1  pair  of  socks,  1  shirt,  and  2  handkerchiefs. 
And  even  these  meager  clothing  allowances 
have  just  been  cut  by  25  percent. 

In  the  conquered  countries  there  is 
scarcely  anything  left  to  ration,  except  star- 
vation, sorrow,  and  despair.  The  people  do 
not  even  have  the  choice  of  who  should  be 
selected  by  their  oppressors  to  be  shot  as  a 
hostage. 

In  8  months  of  war,  the  American  people 
have  cast  out  many  illusions:  That  our  free- 
dom was  secure,  that  the  war  would  be  short, 
that  cur  no.mal  comforts  and  high  standards 
of  life  could  go  on  while  our  fighting  forces 
rolled  up  an  easy  victory.  We  know  better 
now. 

Our  Allies,  and  our  own  brave  fighting  men, 
are  setting  us  an  example  of  sacrifice  and 
devotion.  Their  task  abroad,  our  work  at 
home,  are  worthy  of  freedom's  cause  and  free- 
dom's goal.    We  will  not  fail  or  falter. 


Address  of  Hon.  Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wis- 
consin, Betore  Wisconsin  Republican 
ConventJoa 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


IN     IHE    .--LN.-MK   Of-     IiiE   UNITED   STATES 

Monday.  Julv  13,  1942 

M:  WILI-V  :,!:  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  on  July  10,  1942,  before  the 
Republican  convention  at  Wausau,  Wis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladles  and  gentlemen  of 
the  convention,  I  am  happy  and  grateful  to 
have  the  opporttmity  and  privilege  of  speak- 
ing to  this  group.  Since  going  to  Washing- 
ton In  January  1939  Congress  as  you  know 
has  been  In  contlnous  session  except  for  a 
period  of  about  a  month  In  August  1939. 
Consequently,  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  be  in  Wisconsin  as  much  as  I  should  have 
liked. 

Our  party  is  the  majority  party  in  the 
State  and  the  minority  party  In  the  Nation. 
We  became  the  majority  party  In  the  State 
in  January  1939.  Ever  since  that  time,  this 
party  has  rendered  real  and  constructive 
service  to  the  peoples  of  the  State.  Let  It  be 
said,  there  has  been  no  graft,  no  scandal,  no 
profligate  spending  of  the  people's  money. 
The  party  has  stood  for  Integrity  and  the 
electorate  knows  it. 

This  is  truly  inspiring  and  encoviraglng. 

Politics  Is  defined  as  the  science  cf  gov- 
ernment. The  first  and  the  last  requisite  of 
a  public  official  Is  Integrity — no  public  service 
is  worth  anything  without  It.  With  it — with 
Integrity  in  office — the  people  can  overlook 
many  minor  faults  or  eccentricities. 

Integrity,  of  course.  Implies  honesty  In  the 
sense  of  stewardship;  a  comprehension  by  the 
public  officer  that  he  is  a  servant  of  the  public 
and  the  trustee  of  its  values. 

Using  this  as  a  yardstick,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  State  and 
In  the  Nation  merit  the  reward  "Well  done." 
In  the  National  Capital,  your  representatives 
have  carried  on — representing  this  common- 
wealth with  distinction  and  integrity. 

They  have  performed  their  duties  with  rea- 
son and  calmness.  Before  Pearl  Harbor,  they 
did  everything  to  stem  the  tide  which  would 
have  carried  this  Nation  into  war  as  a  divided 
nation  and  as  a  nation  totally  unprepared, 
physically  and  psychologically,  to  wage  a  war. 

The  time  Is  not  now,  to  debate  the  Issue — 
Who  was  right,  the  interventionists  or  the 
noninterventionlsts?  Pearl  Harbor  didn't 
settle  this  issue.  Pearl  Harbor  did  one  thing, 
however,  it  united  all  of  America  in  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  and  homeland.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  were  attacked.  We  were  set  upon 
and  the  Nation  went  forwaM  as  one  man  In 
Its  belated  war  preparedness  program  In  a 
miraculous  manner.  In  the  union  of  pur- 
pose, since  that  time,  the  American  people 
have  put  Into  operation  the  dynamic  of  the 
American  spirit,  which  had  lain  dormant  for 
so  long. 

The  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, yes,  the  mistakes  on  the  part  of  all  of 
us — we  cannot  take  time  to  discuss.  Why? 
Because,  we  have  a  tremendous  job  on  our 
hands — the  saving  of  America  and  the  libera- 
tion of  the  enslaved  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Oh,  yes;  we  can  profit  by  our  mistakes  and 
we  must  profit  by  them.    But  we  cannot  af- 


ford to  dwell  on  them  or  get  into  a  discussion 
as  to  who  was  most  mistaken.  Such  a  dis- 
cussion is  not  opportune  now. 

If  there  are  those  in  our  midst,  I  mean  Re- 
publicans who  question  the  Judgment  and 
Integrity  of  either  the  interventionists  or  the 
noninterventionlsts.  I  suggest  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  that  quarrel  America  Is 
calling  us  now.  Above  the  mist  of  partisan- 
ship stands  the  flag  of  our  country,  and  our 
eyes  should  be  on  It,  and  see  to  It  that  It 
remains  standing. 

There  is  no  time  for  sniping,  for  name  call- 
ing, for  hysteria,  unreason,  or  division  In  cur 
ranks.  Such  conduct  would  only  weaken  the 
home  front.  Weakening  the  home  front  Is 
I  as  much  treason  as  weakening  the  battle  front 
would  be,  and  the  home  front  Is  just  as 
important. 

We  Republicans  must  be  like  Jeremiah — so 
busy  rebuilding  the  walls  that  we  will  not 
leave  the  job  for  any  reason. 

This  Is  no  time  for  mere  words.  It  is  a 
time  for  patriotic  actions. 

This  great  party  has  never  failed  the  Na- 
tion In  the  past;  it  will  not  fall  it  now.  It  la 
our  job  to  tend  to  first  things  first — to  put 
Into  operation  that  which  will  win  the  war 
and  build  a  better  and  safer  America  and  a 
better  and  safer  world 

The  people  of  this  State  are  looking  to  us 
to  demonstrate  leadership  which  will  lead. 
The  war  has  caused  the  thoughts  of  all  of  our 
people  to  be  focused  on  those  values  and 
forces  which  gave  us  and  will  maintain  us  a 
nation  of  freemen. 

These  forces  and  values  have  become  real 
to  us  now — gripping  and  tugging  at  our  hearts 
and  souls. 

And  we  of  the  Republican  Party  recov- 
enant  ourselves  that  we  will  not  betray  our 
principles  or  the  Nation  by  mental  sabotage 
or  termitlng  tactics. 

And  what  Is  more,  we  will  translate  our  talk 
Into  patriotic  action. 

The  present  world  struggle  Is  an  assault 
upon  the  America  we  all  love — an  assault 
upon  the  Inalienable  rights  of  men  so  dynami- 
cally set  forth  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

This  war  is  an  attack  by  the  Axis  Powers  to 
reestablish  the  outmbded  system  of  slavery, 
physical  and  mental.  We  know  that  the  con- 
quered peoples  of  the  earth  are  the  chattels 
of  the  conqueror. 

Because  there  are  those  who  from  highest 
motives — yes;  from  the  very  basis  of  real- 
ism— who  hoped  to  avert  or  postpone  our  en- 
try Into  war,  that  Is  no  reason  for  attempting 
to  cast  them  out.  This  war  having  been 
forced  on  us,  all  America  answered  the  high 
call  of  freemen  for  the  preservation  of  their 
homeland. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  It  has  not  been  a  lip 
service — mere  talk  by  Impractical  men — It 
has  been  a  living  service  graphically  demon- 
strated on  the  war  front,  on  the  home  front, 
on  the  farms.  In.  the  shipyards,  and  In  the 
factories;  and  that  unmatched  record  of 
service  is  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  pa- 
triotism and  the  sincerity  of  the  men  and 
women  of  every  party  In  every  Bank  In  Wis- 
consin. 

We  of  this  great  party  are  dedicated  to  the 
job  before  us — to  winning  the  war,  to  pre- 
serving our  liberties,  to  strengthening  our  re- 
publican form  of  government,  and  to  winning 
the  peace. 

In  a  recent  talk  made  before  the  Tenth 
Congressional  District  convention  cf  the  Re- 
publican Party  of  this  State,  at  Hayward,  I 
demonstrated  at  length,  I  believe,  that  the 
principles  of  this  party  fit  perfectly  into  the 
war  effort  because  our  principles  are  Ameri- 
can principles  and  they  have  been  the  bul- 
wark for  America  ever  since  its  Inception.  I 
stated  then,  and  I  restate  to  you  now,  that 
the  Republican  Party  has  always  believed 
there  were  new  horizons  and  room  for  growtli 
in  America,  and  that  the  way  to  prosperity 
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The  Republican  Party  was  born 
State,  and  ever  since  Us  birth  It  has 
that  the  way  to  security  ai.d  a  preservation 
oX  a  free  people  Is  to  fellow  these  {  rinciples 
and  to  save  and  work  ar.d  conser,-  We  a  p 
happy  to  »e«  that  the  present  n...  >-  -  :. 
Gi'vernment  now  preach  that  same  )rmciple. 
The  preaent  managers  In  Goverr.m»*nt  now 
have  arrived  at  another  Republica:  .  ine. 
Previously  they  have  adopted  mai.;.  v. .i>^  to 
promote  Inflation  Now  we  are  tolc  that  we 
must  taJte  steps  to  avert  inflation  and  the 
financial  chaos  that  would  follow.     I  repeat, 

■^%that    is    good,    sound    Republican    d  ,etnne; 

""'and  the  voice  of  the  Republlcar.  Pnr;v.  which 
was  the  voice  crying  m  the  v. .  ;•  :.  .-  ;. 
now  become  the  voice  of  th;  Na;  .^i.  '1^- 
dny  we  are  told  we  need  more  and  mc  re  food — 
quite  a  reversal  frum  wh.it  we  we  e  told  a 
ahcrt  time  before,  that  we  must  thnittle  pro- 
duction. Today  the  managers  :n  G  .» :  •  r..«»nt 
have  called  upon  the  great  leader-  .>  :  Vcuk- 
f  u  J  builders  of  the  Nation  ■  ■-..  .^  Ai.er- 
:  .  -  ! -:  they  have  called  the  .^.:ne  .:.e;.  Aho 
w  •■  (Tybbed  economic  royalists.  l)ourboiis. 
t  ^  *  short  while  brfore  N  x  a?  inow 
that  when  history  is  written  .t  -  ;  ,'  il  cf 
credit  for  the  preservation  of  An.  irica  will 
have  to  be  given  to  the  Industrial  leaders  of 
America  and  to  the  efficiency.  Indtstry.  ar.d 
loyally  of  American  labor,  not  to  stirry-eyed 
economic  planners  who  never  built  a  machine 
or  ran  a  lathe  or  sweated  to  meet  a  pay  roll. 
The  Ripublican  Party  has  never  believed 
that  any  man  who  has  achievec  «-ucces8 
through  dil;gpnce.  thrift,  industry,  md  hon- 
esty £hou  .  piUorted.  We  krow  that 
America  1<  N_-.;on  she  la  because  she  had 
bu'Iders  in  her  midst 

Not  that  among  men  who  build,  there  may 
net  be  found  the  Bcurhon  cr  the  racketeer 
nund.  In  every  clase  we  find  sucl'  .  A  bad 
man.  no  matter  where  he  is  found  whether 
In  Bovemment.  industry,  labor,  cr  tl-e  church, 
makes  bad  conditions  A  rackete^ir  Is  one 
who  will  not  ab:de  by  the  rules  of  i  he  game. 
He  wants  to  make  his  own  rules  V  e  believe 
we  can  get  rid  of  racketeers  in  Ameiica  with- 
out de'-troylng  the  American  temple 
engatjed  In  a  great  war  now.  to 
International  racketeers. 

The  mmorlty  party  in  the  .N.  . 
be  constantly  increa.-ed  by  the  elecjorate  for 
various  reasons  Mr  Roosevelt  when  he  was 
campaigning  in  1933  as>lgned  msny 
r. ..  .>  why  it  Is  not  healthy  for  a 
t<  K  erned  over  a  Icni?  period  of 
cue  p-»rty.  The  electorate  cculd  fcrofltably 
fiad  .«cme  of  his  rea.^nn*.  They  a  )parently 
accepted  them  as  valid  then.  The  r  are  ex- 
ceptionally valid  now 

The  republic — a  form  of  governm*  nt  novel 
when  created  and  still  novel  among  the  gov- 
ernments of  earth — has  malntaiiMKl  ts  cciuse 
because  of  a  two-party  system.  Tiie  found- 
ing fathers  saw  the  need  for  a  healtt  y  minor- 
ity group  curb::  -'  •:.<  ^r  wth  of  ofie  set  of 
Ideas,  which  repre->c:.:-, d  only  the 
the  majority  party  They  fere  rv 
f^;;'--rhv  .f  iicvernnu:,'  J:r 
1  ^-■'  V  .:.  l-T  •;.»>  direct.  :,  1  ■: 
needed  to  :>•  t<:r.;v:od  by  ti.o  ;i;i, 
criticism  a:  .;  •  :■  e  vi^;;ar.ce  f  a  ; 
pany      T^  ■  v   -,,  .v    •:•"  .*    :■  ,■>:  ,• ,_ ;, 

by  the  r....;  -.'■.  :r.';-:  ^^'  '.  r^;-.-!!  .i. 
Of  minir,:-.  .;:-.".;-^  ::  -c  'h.it  :>  • 
might  I''  ex:  -■'::'.  .i:  ,:  r!;:~-a!Ce 
They  kr.f-.v  •h\-  wr.t-r.  a  '-.esl'hy  n-.lr.tT;-v  te- 
Come«i  -;  --s'v  free  e'  V'  r;-.:rp"t  !;,i!.^^  .j-;  :^-..e 
ba!.'?:'!<-e  T*"--v  k:-:f.v  * ;:  i  ■  -.i!  :■  ■  ;>■  r:M;";.-y 
y '•.:■■:  "■■•■1-  ::-•'<  .ii;  ycv^-r'^-:'.  .ir.l  'he  r:: :r'.. '.•■;•  v 
p^r-v  t"-'  -rrpt  ■ri''p-'le':  =  :v  X'ViS  '^.'T.  :r.e 
inajorl'y  p-,:-v  c-m-.  m'.e  rhs-  pe-  m;.-[  i,-h  a 
desixttc  :^  r.   hum 

Yes.   :r:   re   •;"',ii'i   »'•..■:■    wt"   fu'e  i 
CTf^<':'<l   a:.:."r;"v    '»^..ch   w:ll  mt- 
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of  the  majority  considerately,  constructively, 
and  challenglngly.  I  believe  In  a  minority 
party  which  Is  not  blindly  partisan,  a  party 
which  will  support  all  good  legislation  regard- 
less of  where  it  originates.  However,  It  Is 
the  oblioatlon  of  the  minority  party  to  scru- 
tinize all  legislation  careftilly  and  conscien- 
tiously. Therefore,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand the  imperative  need  of  all  members  of 
the  muacrliy  piarty  getting  together  and 
getting  rid  cf  petty  difference  within  their 
ranks,  Intraparty  strife.  In  order  that  this 
party  may  t>ecome  a  mighty  Instrument  for 
good  In  the  Nation.  Our  big  job  is  to  see 
that  the  war  is  won.  our  form  of  government 
preserved,  and  that  the  great  American  free- 
doms and  our  way  of  life  ar«  handed  down 
unimpaired   to   posterity 

EJurlng  and  after  the  war  period,  the  Re- 
publican Party  will  continue  to  stand  for  the 
abolition  of  reckless  spending  of  the  people's 
money  and  resources,  for  doing  away  with 
anything  in  G«jvemment  which  would  Injure 
our  form  of  government,  luiduly  harass  the 
rights  of  our  citizens,  and  create  class  hatred 
among  us;  for  getting  rid  of  the  racketeer  in 
all  cla.sses.  the  un-American  in  Government, 
the  fifth  columnists  and  saboteurs  In 
society,  and  the  traitors  In  our  ranks.  The 
Republican  Party  will  continue  to  stand  for 
a  demobilization  of  bureaucratic  controls,  for 
a  more  equitable  tax  system,  an  overhauling 
of  the  whole  pension  system,  and  creating 
anew  In  America  an  Incentive  for  the  man 
who  creates,  builds,  and  employs.  The  Re- 
public:in  Party  stands  on  guard  again5t  the 
infiltration  of  foreign  '"Isms"  We  will  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  In  other  lands  the  ideals  of 
democracy  died  when  minority  pai^ies  were 
crushed  and  government  was  taken  over  by  a 
one-party  rule,  or  a  one-man  leadership.  We 
are  pledged  to  see  that  this  shall  nevtr  happen 
in  America  As  the  war  progresses  and  we 
are  called  upon  to  make  mere  sacrifices,  there 
Is  a  greater  need  than  ever  before  for  an 
increase  In  the  number  of  R  publican  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  order  that  the 
party  which  has  t>een  In  control  of  Govern- 
ment now  for  so  many  years  will  not  con- 
sciously or  unconsciotifly  follow  down  the 
road  that  other  nations  have  taken  toward 
a  collectlvlit  fcrm  of  government. 

Yes.  In  this  period,  we,  as  Americans,  like 
the  Americans  of  the  Revolution,  pledge  our 
all  to  Amer:ca.  This  includes  our  effort  to 
destroy  any  destructive  tendencies  In  or  out 
cf  Government;  an  opposition  that  will  not 
waiver  In  constructive  criticism  when  it  is 
needed,  which  will  not  hesitate  to  take  steps 
to  guard  thj  Nation's  welfare.  This  war  will 
not  be  won  by  the  Government.  It  will  be 
won  by  thcpeople.  The  people  will  have  to 
pay  the  prici?  in  lives  and  in  material  values. 

Lincoln  said,  "It  is  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 
Webster  said,  "God  grants  liberty  only  to 
those  who  love  It  and  will  always  guard  and 
defend  it."  Montesquieu  said,  "A  govern- 
ment Is  like  everything  else,  to  preserve  It  we 
mu.st  love  it."  Frenchmen  forgot  to  love 
France — quarreling  amongst  themselves — and 
Fr.ance  went  down. 

It  Is  the  big  Job  of  the  minority,  to  see  that 
there  is  no  erosion  of  our  liberties  from  with- 
out or  from  within.  In  the  post-war  period, 
there  will  be  a  great  need  of  love  and  appre- 
ciation nt  country.  There  will  also  be  a  great 
need  ,'  r  v  .riiance  and  sane  thinking,  a 
vigUa.-.j-.  that  will  see  to  It  that  there  is  no 
insidious  encroachment  upon  the  American 
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years  or  more  Into  the  shambles  of  barbarism 
and  hate  Races  are  enslaved,  the  pledged 
word  has  been  made  a  mockery,  modern  cul- 
ttire  has  been  garreted,  and  the  destiny  of 
the  world  is  at  stake. 

The  stakes  are  the  highest  in  all  history. 
Shall  men  remain  free?  Shall  the  Republic 
become  a  colony?  Shall  we  permit  little  Hit- 
lers and  charlatans,  breeders  of  class  hatred, 
to  find  lodgment  in  America?  A  united  peo- 
ple answers.  We  will  keep  faith  with  the 
fathers  and  with  our  children.  Freedom  shall 
survive  I 

"Without  vision  the  people  perish  ' — with- 
out vision,  parties  perish. 

One  of  the  constituents  of  vision  is  faith. 
Another  constituent  Is  practical  Idealism. 

I  believe  that  this  party  possesses  both. 
I  have  faith  that  the  labor  of  free  men  will 
win  this  war  and  that  the  vision  of  free  men 
will  win  the  peace  In  wartime  we  can  see 
to  It  that  the  march  of  unbridled  bureauc- 
racy stops.  We  can  see  to  it  that  an  equi- 
table and  realistic  tax  system  Is  Imposed. 
We  can  cut  out  frills  and  extravagances.  We 
can  see  to  It  that  Government  does  not  get 
out  of  hand,  that  it  remains  the  servant  and 
not  the  master.  We  can  constantly  Insist  on 
the  fundamental  virtues  of  thrift,  industry, 
and  Integrity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  speaking  to  leaders, 
men  to  whom  others  look  for  guidance  and 
direction.  Never  before  has  any  man  or 
woman  been  so  challenged  as  he  Is  now — 
challenged  to  perform  such  a  tremendously 
important  Job,  a  Job  that  will  mean  the  pres- 
ervation and  the  rebuilding  of  America.  In 
the  days  that  are  up  ahead  It  will  be  the 
privilege  of  everyone  here  to  apply  the  anti- 
dote of  reason,  calmness,  and  judgment  to 
unbalanced  minds,  and  aid  the  folks  who 
will  be  discouraged  and  fearful.  Why  do  I 
say  that  when  our  morale  has  not  been 
tested.  Yours  will  be  the  Job  of  aiding  the 
Government  in  Its  tremendous  war  effort.  In 
the  payment  of  taxes.  In  the  purchase  of 
bonds,  in  making  sacrifices.  In  making  the 
efforts  of  the  fifth  columnist  and  dtfeaiest 
Ineffective. 

We  have  sent  our  boys  out  and  filled  them 
with  a  great  purpose.  They  are  crusaders  for 
a  new  birth  of  freedom  We  at  home  will 
produce  tanks,  antiaircraft  guns,  airplanes, 
ships,  munitions,  but  what  is  more,  we  will 
build  the  morale  of  this  Nation  so  strong  that 
nothing  can  cause  it  to  break.  And  it  is  our 
Job  to  see  to  it  that  when  our  boys  return 
America  Is  sound  at  heart,  free  from  foreign 
Isms. 

All  the  world  Is  looking  to  us  here  in  this 
land.  I  know  that  everyone  here  will  fulfill 
the  expectations  of  free  men  everj-where. 
Every  American  will  do  his  duty. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utati  M.-  Pr'-;- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  ^cnsi.-n  t(  hwe 
inserted  in  the  AppendX  '.  '>.■  I  e(  ord 
an  address  delivered  hv  V;  -  A!rr:::al 
H.  E.  Yarnell.  of  the  Urn:-  1  St.i'rs  Na-.y, 
retired,  on  the  fifth  ann::t:...r.y  jf  tiie 
Chinese- Japanese  War, 


1 
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There  being  no  objeciion,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening.  In  reading  Japanese  history 
since  the  restoration  in  1868,  one  is  Im- 
pressed by  the  steady  enlargement  of  the 
emplie  as  a  result  of  war.  This  enlarge- 
ment has  been  largely  at  the  expense  of 
China.  Formosa  was  taken  in  1895;  Kwang- 
tung  Peninsula  and  Korea  In  1905;  Shantung 
in  1914  and  again  In  1938.  and  Manchuria  In 
1931 

The  next  step  was  to  be  the  taking  over 
of  the  five  northern  provinces  of  China. 
After  prolonged  negotiations,  the  Japanese 
decided  In  1937  that  the  time  had  come  for 
action.  The  usual  incident  was  staged  at 
the  Marco  Pclo  Bridge  near  Peking,  and  the 
war  began. 

The  Japanese  are  skillful  in  drafting  mili- 
tary plans  and  in  their  execution.  This  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  at  our  expense  in 
their  campa'.gn  in  the  South  Seas  during  the 
past  7  months. 

In  1937.  the  Japanese  general  staff  had 
assembled  large  and  well-equipped  forces  In 
North  China.  The  Chinese  forces  opposing 
them  were  poorly  trained  and  inadequate 
In  strength.  The  Japanese  were  confident 
that  the  occupation  could  be  carried  out 
easily  without  any  danger  cf  a  general  war. 
It  would  be  Just  as  easy  as  had  been  the 
occupation  of  Manchuria. 

There  Is.  however,  a  fatal  defect  In  the 
Japanese  military  mind,  and  that  is  the  in- 
ability to  grasp  the  imponderables,  the  other- 
than-military  elements,  that  may  irvfluence 
greatly  the  outcome  of  a  military  problem. 
In  this  case,  they  failed  to  recognize  the 
g'-owth  of  national  feeling  In  China,  and 
the  fact  that  occupation  of  North  China 
would  be  resisted  by  a  united  nation. 

This  same  defect  exists  In  the  German 
military  mind  also.  Neither  Germany  nor 
Japan  can  dominate  psrmanently  by  force 
of  arms  the  bitterly  hostile  peoples  of  Europe 
and  China,  who  will  never  forget  the  horrors 
and  atrocities  they  have  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  their  Invaders. 

In  his  book  The  Japanese  Enemy.  Hugh 
Byas  comments  on  this  mentality  as  follows: 
"Psychological  rather  than  strategic  myopia 
Is  the  fatal  Japanese  handicap.  After  all  the 
intensive  studies  Japanese  military  men 
have  made  in  China  in  the  last  20  years,  they 
do  not  understand  the  Chinese.  All  their 
original  ideas  about  China  have  broken 
down.  •  ♦  •  They  misunderstood  every 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  China  except  the 
narrow  military  aspect.  They  reduced  a  com- 
plex political  question  to  a  simple  military 
one  " 

Even  In  military  matters,  their  judgment 
was  not  good,  since  they  entirely  underrated 
the  fighting  ability  of  the  Chinese  soldier. 

For  3  months  In  the  Battle  of  Shanghai  in 
1937.  although  opposed  by  tanks,  planes,  and 
heavy  artillery,  of  which  they  had  none, 
Chinese  troops  fought  the  Japanese  to  a 
standstill.  This  battle  ranks  with  the  recent 
defense  of  Sevastopol  in  the  bravery  and  te- 
nacity shown  by  the  defenders  against  in- 
superable odds. 

Physically  and  mentally,  the  Chinese  sol- 
dier Is  a  better  man  than  the  Japanese.  If 
the  Chinese  had  had  equipment  equal  to 
the  Japanese  when  this  war  started  and  ar- 
senals for  its  replenishment,  the  Japartese 
would  have  been  driven  out  of  China  long 
ago. 

After  the  retreat  from  Shanghai,  many 
predicted  that  Chinese  resistance  would  col- 
lapse in  a  few  months.  They  suffered  ex- 
tremely heavy  losso-  . •  N  -.king,  yet  they 
fought  on.  withdrau  ;:,j  u.t-v.,ird  until  they 
reached  terrain  where  Japanese  gunboats, 
tanks,  and  planes  were  of  no  use.  There  they 
have  stood  their  ground  for  4  long  years. 
wir.r.-.ris;  many  pitched  battles.  There  is  no 
Cu-se  ill  history  of  which  I  am  aware  where 


a  nation  has  endured  such  heaVy  losses  and 
survived. 

This  has  been  truly  a  people's  war,  with  a 
united  nation  supporting  the  effort.  During 
the  battle  of  Shanghai,  and  afterward,  all 
Chinese  shops  and  buildings  In  the  neutral 
settlement  would  fly  the  national  flag  on 
holidays,  although  realizing  that  sooner  or 
later  they  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese 

The  partisan  war  that  has  been  waged  with 
such  telling  effect  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  mass  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  elements  of 
strength  in  the  Chinese  resistance  rests  with 
her  two  leaders,  the  Generalissimo  and 
Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek.  They  belong  to 
the  truly  great  of  history.  The  Generalissimo 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  been 
steadfast  In  his  intention  of  never  treating 
with  the  invader  until  all  occupied  territory 
Is  restored  and  all  Japanese  troops  have  been 
withdrawn  from  China.  With  infinite  pa- 
tience he  has  reconciled  the  differences  that 
have  arisen  among  his  aides  and  has  kept 
them  united  in  the  task  of  winning  the  war. 
Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  worked  un- 
ceasingly for  5  long  years  inspiring  the  people 
by  her  leadership  in  war  and  relief  agencies 
and  in  her  presentation  of  China's  war  aims 
to  the  world.  China  owes  much  to  her 
women  in  this  long  epic  of  resistance  to  a 
savage  Invader, 

Naturally,  after  5  years,  the  people  are  war- 
weary  The  Burma  Road  has  been  lost. 
Very  few  supplies  from  outside  can  reach  the 
armed  forces.  The  dismal  failure  of  the 
Allied  Nations  to  defend  their  Far  Eastern 
strongholds  has  been  a  bitter  disappointment. 
The  present  period  is  the  Valley  Forge  of 
China. 

In  spite  of  all.  however,  It  Is  the  firm  In- 
tention of  the  Chinese  Government,  Army, 
and  people  to  see  this  affair  through  to 
victory. 

It  would  be  dangerotis  to  assume,  however, 
that  China  can  hold  out  Indefinitely  without 
assistance  from  the  outside  world.  It  is 
essential  that  such  assistance  be  given  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Peace  and  stability  in  the  Far  East  depend 
on  the  victory  of  China.  We  can  rest  assured 
that  the  power  she  will  then  possess  will  be 
used  for  the  good  of  the  world.  China  is  not 
a  warlike  nation.  Her  traditions  and  her 
philosophy  are  opposed  to  ruthless  force. 

She  has  produced  great  statesmen,  scholars. 
and  soldiers  in  the  past.  She  has  them  today. 
It  is  upon  these  men  that  the  burden  falls 
of  carrying  on  the  war  to  a  successful  end, 
and  the  great  task  of  reconstruction  that 
will  follow. 

They  will  win  the  war  and  they  will  win 
the  peace. 

They  will  win  the  war  because  the  Chinese 
p>eople  will  fight  Indefinitely  to  preserve  their 
freedom  and  their  civilization  from  destruc- 
tion. 

They  will  win  the  peace  because  the  lead- 
ers realize  that  no  stable  government  can 
exist  that  does  not  have  first  in  mind  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  So  we  may  expect  a 
restimplion  of  the  great  reforms  that  were 
under  way  prior  to  1937,  and  a  settlement  of 
the  existing  political  differences  between 
liberals  and  conservatives  which  are  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  all  true  friends  of  China. 
When  peace  comes.  China  will  be  master 
in  her  own  house.  There  will  be  no  foreign 
concessions,  no  foreign  gunboats  on  the 
Yangtse,  no  unequal  treaties.  She  will  take 
her  place  as  one  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world. 

There  Is  a  growing  appreciation  in  the 
United  States  of  the  necessity  of  supporting 
and  aiding  China  In  her  struggle  for  free- 
dom. It  is  dawning  on  our  people  that  China 
is  fighting  our  war  and  has  been  doing  it  for 
5  years. 

It  should  have  been  realized  Inr.c  ?-"■  Y'  • 
for  4  years,   we   guve   Ci,.r.a   t-i.c . ;.:  agtn.i;:.-. 


and  is.,;:u  w  jrds.  and  allowed  the  oil.  scrap- 
iron  and   munitions  to  go  to  Japan. 

Future  historians  will  ponder  over  the  lack 
of  statesmanship  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
in  the  first  part  of  the  centtiry. 

Experienced  seamen  can  predict  hurricanes 
by  the  ocean  swell,  the  barometer,  the  shift- 
ing wind,  and  the  appearance  of  the  sky. 
Forewarned,  they  prepare  the  ship  In  every 
respect  to  weather  the  coming  storm. 

Political  storms  and  coming  wars  can  be 
foretold  Just  bs  surely  by  a  skillful  and  ex- 
perienced statesman.  If  he  Is  wise,  he  pre- 
pares. 

To  even  an  amateur.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
policies  of  Germany  In  Europe  and  of  Japan 
In  the  Far  East  would  lead  Inevitably  to  war. 

Yet  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
a.ssured  his  people  that  "there  would  be  peace 
in  our  time  "  less  than  a  year  before  Germany 
Invaded  Poland. 

After  1918.  American  leaders  tried  to  iso- 
late this  Nation  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  tariff  walls,  and  by  refusal  to  take  part  In 
the  solution  of  the  International  problems 
which  have  led  to  the  present  war. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  suc- 
cess in  our  war  In  the  Pacific  depends  to  a 
very  great  extent  on  the  armies  and  the  air- 
fields of  Cnina. 

It  Is  late  for  this  fact  to  be  understood. 
But  It  Is  not  too  late.  If  there  is  anything 
certain  In  this  world  today.  It  Is  that  the 
United  States  will  not  lay  down  the  sword 
until  the  military  despotisms  of  Germany  and 
Japan  go  down  In  defeat.  It  will  take  time, 
blood,  and  treasure,  but  it  will  be  done. 

Pearl  Harbor  was  a  disaster,  but  it  united 
this  Nation  as  never  before  In  Its  determina- 
tion to  erad'cate  Japanese  militarism  from 
the  earth.  Instead  of  a  victory  for  Japan, 
that  attack  will  prove  to  have  been  a  supreme 
blunder. 

So  in  this  hour,  when  clouds  are  hea\7.  we 
ask  our  Chinese  Allies  to  t)elleve  that  help 
win  come,  and  through  the  Joint  action  of 
both  nations  will  also  come  peace  and  victory. 
Since  1927,  we  have  been  witnessing  the 
rebirth  of  a  nation — the  oldest  nation  on 
earth.  Others  have  risen  to  greatness  and 
passed  away,  but  China  has  persisted  through- 
cut  the  ages 

It  would  be  a  major  disaster  In  the  history 
of  the  world  if  Chinese  civilization  and  cul- 
ture should  be  destroyed. 

In  the  great  international  problems  that 
will  fellow  this  war.  China  has  much  to  offer 
in  their  solution.  Respect  for  the  dignity  of 
man,  the  prominent  part  that  family  life 
plays  In  the  community,  decentralization  of 
government,  an  inherent  sense  of  democracy, 
and  above  all.  tolerance  in  their  dealings  with 
Individuals  and  with  nations. 

There  are  in  China  many  thousands  of  able 
and  enlightened  men  who  will  control  and 
direct  her  future  destiny.  Under  their  guid- 
ance will  emerge  a  nation,  stable  and  power- 
ful, which  will  be  a  leading  factor  in  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  a  Jtxst  and 
lasting  peace,  not  only  in  the  Far  East,  but 
in  the  world. 
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rOR    A    CENSUS  or    TIRES 

In  the  latter  part  of  May.  Presid 
velt  l^cl  the  motorist  to  the  high  hi 
"patloii  by  voicing  hope  that  certau 
stltut^s  would  hie  available  w  — 
on  the  road  wore  out  and  ^ 
ctvJUan  transportation  would  be  "- 
lacionly 

Tuesday  he  led  the  motorist  Into 
of  apprehension  by  ?aylng  that  it 
necessary  to  requisition   all 
In   the  country  if  war  conditions 
•cute. 

There  l?  nothing  new  In  ups  an 
the  rubber  siiuatiun      The  au 
has    been    kept    In    a   dither    of 
as  to  whether  he  will  be  dcnl^-d 
compel  le«  use  ol  his  tires,  or  whet 
development  of  synthetic  rubber 
lake  the  shortage  before  hu  tires 

Scrap-rubl)er   collection    has 
taiien    since   the   President   first 
bope  that  rubber  substitutes  wcu 
Individual  transportation  problem 
companled  by  slogans  to  the  effect 
people  wanted  tires  they  would 
In  all  the  scrap  rxibber  they  could 

Now.   despite  wide.prcad    rcspo 
galvage  campaign,  heiped  by  s 
of  tires  for  all.  there  are  ominous 
■crap-rubb^r  collections  have  not 
to  expectations.     But  lnsufflcienc\ 
In  that  f\eld  Is  plainly  not  the  ca 
President  s  altered  view  of  the  situ 
h'^pe  given  on  May  26  rested  on 
s'iMi'e,  net  on  scrap      At  no  time 
casts  traveled  on  level  ground 
ducted  either  to  the  heights  of  opt 
the  depths  of  despair 

But  regardless  of  its  up-and- 
the  IneMrr.pable  assumption  Is  th 
ber  situation  is  mere  or  less  acut 
Importance  at  the  moment  than 
fall  of  hope  Is  the  fact  that  t 
sources  of  the  country  have  not 
and  systematically  explored 

How  many  usable  tires  are  s 
Tate  garsges.   for  supplanting   th* 
•nd  spare  now  on  cars  of  nones^ 

Nobody  knows,  but  there  is  har 
who  does  not  know  of  some  one  ^ 
quired  and  laid   by  tires  for  an 
emergency 

What  of  the  two  and  throe 
on  good  tires,  possessed  by  famlUe" 
no  tire-pnonty  rights,  and  where 
fill  rea.'k^nable  need?    There  has 
cial  enumeration. 

The  next  movF  Invited  by  the 
an    ofRclal    census    of    tires    and 
car  ownership,   and   the   requlsu 
If  any  requisitioning  be  needed, 
private  hoarding  and  of  tires  on 
where  ownership  and  operation  of 
one  automobile  does  not  con 
to  the  ^ar  effort 

The  setting  up  of  complicated  f 
tlve  machinery  should  net  be  nee 
have  official  aalvaging   boards,  a 
rial  rationing  boards,  and  the 
has   at   least    the   nucleus   of   adn 
personnel.     Every  motor  car   Is 
State  license  bureau,  and  eviisions 
ment   that    tire   possession?   be   rp 
a  even  t:me  and  pl.i  e    -    j..;    )• 
rt  ..dy  check 

Resort  to  sera:  -  .'  -  . 
tried,  and  It  has  tx^ii  u- .fU  *i.u  ii 
pose  to  test  the  quantity  availal 
critical  needs,  and.  if  slicrt  of  t: 
It  seems  to  t>e.  to  quiet  public  op 
positive  r-  ■  '  "  1-  =r— ip  rubber 
quate  to  r:.r*t  •  t;:e  -n nuon 

The  same  consideration  applies 
f-.  re?  t"  a  *.:re  ce:.---us. 
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EXI  r  NoIOxN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  HARRY  L  ENGLEBRIGHT 

OF   CAIJrOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  July  13,  1942 

-Mr.  ENGLEBRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  dome.'tic  production  of  strategic  min- 
erals is  a  vital  part  of  our  war  effort. 
These  minerals  have  been  named  "stra- 
tegic minerals"  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  extremely  important  and  necessary 
in  the  production  of  airplanes,  tanks, 
guns,  ships,  ammunition,  and  muni- 
tions of  war  and  include  the  following 
minerals: 

Copper  aluminum,  iron,  tungsten, 
antimony,  chrome,  mercury,  magnesium, 
mangane.se.  nickel,  vanadium,  lead,  zinc, 
boron,  lithium,  sodium,  barium,  beryl- 
lium, mica,  graphite,  asbestos,  molybde- 
nite, sulfur,  cobalt,  talc,  and  andalusite. 

Inasmuch  as  considerable  quantities  of 
many  cf  these  minerals  were  imported 
annually  and  the  sources  of  foreign  sup- 
ply were  being  eliminated  due  to  World 
War  conditions,  the  vital  importance  of 
building  up  a  domestic  production  was 
apparent  early  in  our  national  defense 
program. 

It  was  to  the  prospector  and  miner 
that  the  Nation  had  to  look  for  increased 
supply  of  strategic  minerals. 

From  my  knowledge  of  mineral  regions 
of  the  United  States  it  was  evident  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  construct  access  roads  to  mining 
claims  and  into  mineral  areas,  and  also 
to  make  small  loans  for  the  development 
of  strategic  mineral  deposits.  Loans 
without  the  assurance  of  roads  would  be 
ol  no  avail. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  advocated 
legislation  making  available  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  what  might 
be  termed  "mine-to-market"  roads  for 
the  development  of  mineral  areas. 
Therefore,  on  December  11.  1940,  I  re- 
quested Mr.  William  S.  Knudsen.  the 
then  head  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
to  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  to 
allocate  $10,000  000  for  the  construction 
of  access  roads  into  mineral  regions  and 
to  mining  property  that  would  produce 
strategic  ore. 

At  a  later  date  Congress  passed  the 
National  Defense  Highway  Act.  Some  of 
this  money  was  available  for  the  build- 
ing of  roads  to  strategic  mineral  deposits, 
but  practically  all  of  the  money  had  to 
be  used  for  access  roads  to  Army  canton- 
ments, flying  fields,  and  other  war  de- 
velopments of  the  immediate  utmost 
urgency. 

Funds  for  the  development  of  roads 
to  minir.g  areas  had  to  be  approved  by 
three  of  four  different  Government  agen- 
cies, and  much  red  tape  was  involved 
and  what  money  that  was  allocated  re- 
quired considerable  length  of  time  for 
investigations  before  projects  could  be 
started. 

From  ^tudv  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  I :..  r.  Sm-  I  knew  that  a  large 
r-^r  '  :r  It.'    ■:    c:::    n  ineral   areas  and 


especially  in  the  West,  were  locati^d  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
forest  reserves  and  in  locahties  that 
were  not  easily  reached  from  main  high- 
ways. 

In  order  to  increase  the  production 
of  strategic  minerals  and  elinrinate  a 
large  amount  of  what  appeared  to  be 
unnecessary  red  tape,  and  to  ha'e  funds 
directly  earmarked  for  the  bui.ding  of 
roads  into  strategic  mineral  arc.is,  I  in- 
troduced H.  R.  6700.  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  the  procurement 
from  the  mineral  resources  of  the  na- 
tional forests  minerals  necessary  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  this  bill  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  would  have  been 
authorized  to  construct  or  improve  truck 
roads,  trails,  ridges,  tramways,  or  other 
facilities  required  for  the  transportation 
of  ore  and  concentrates  from  mining 
claims  to  the  nearest  point  of  existing 
transportation  facilities  upon  certifica- 
tion of  the  R'^construction  Finance  Cor- 
poration or  the  War  Production  Board, 
that  the  development  of  a  specified  min- 
eral area  in  a  national  forest  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  an  aciditional 
amount  of  minerals  for  use  in  ihe  pro- 
duction of  war  materials. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  picture  and 
specific  data  of  the  strategic  minerals 
and  the  roads  necessary  to  make  availa- 
ble such  minerals  to  market,  at  my  re- 
quest the  United  States  Forest  Service 
sent  questionnaires  to  their  entire  field 
force  throughout  the  United  States. 

Information  was  secured  on  the  devel- 
oped, partially  developed,  and  undevel- 
oped deposits  of  strategic  minerals  oc- 
curring within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  forest  reserves. 

This  information  was  carefully  veri- 
fied, tabulated,  and  maps  drav/n  indi- 
cating the  location  of  each  mineral  area 
and  estimates  made  of  the  cost  of  build- 
ing access  roads  from  the  dei)osits  to 
existing  highways. 

These  maps  and  surveys  showed  that 
there  were  within  the  forest  reserves  of 
the  United  States  1.156  areas,  and  prin- 
cipally in  the  Western  States  wherein 
strategic  minerals  occurred.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  areas  were  de- 
veloped or  partially  developed. 

Further,  it  was  shown  that  by  the  con- 
struction of  access  roads  to  existing  high- 
ways our  annual  production  of  these 
much-desired  minerals  could  be  greatly 
augmented. 

As  an  example:  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia it  was  demonstrated  that  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
forest  reserves  there  existed  some  300 
localities  in  which  strategic  minerals 
occurred.  In  these  loqalities  there  were 
17  deposits  of  strategic  minerals  de- 
veloped. 34  partially  developed,  and  249 
deposits  with  no  developments.  The  249 
undeveloped  areas  contained  many  of 
the  minerals  that  at  the  present  are 
most  urgently  needed.  The  maps  also 
revealed  with  reference  to  California 
that  by  the  building  of  certain  access 
roads  it  would  make  possible  the  mining 
of  many  of  these  undeveloped  deposits. 

The  survey  and  maps  only  include 
areas  within  the  national  forests  and  did 
not  include  many  strategic  mineral  aieas 
outside  of  the  forest  reserves. 


APi'KXliiX 


When  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
construction  of  the  roads  to  make  acces- 
sible strategic  minerals  areas  throueh- 
out  the  United  States  had  been  com- 
pleted, I  presented  the  maps  and  data 
to  officials  of  the  War  Production  Board 
and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, The  officials  of  both  organiza- 
tions approved  the  road-construction 
program  made  possible  under  H.  R.  6700 
and  expressed  a  desire  that  it  be  enacted 
into  law. 

Other  departments  of  Government 
desired  to  be  included  in  the  bill  so  as 
to  make  funds  available  for  access  roads 
to  areas  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
national  forests. 

At  this  particular  time  a  new  roads 
authorization  bill  for  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  was  pending  in 
the  Senate  committee,  and  in  order  to 
save  the  time  of  legislative  procedure  of 
taking  my  bill  up  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, an  amendment  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  committee  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  set  out  in  H.  R.  6700.  Such  an 
amendment  was  approved,  and  the  roads 
bill  with  the  amendment  is  now  a  public 
law. 

It  provides  $10,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  for  access  roads  to  the  sources 
of  raw  materials.  In  order  to  build  any 
particular  road  project  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  certification  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  War  Production  Board. 

With  $10,000,000  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  access  roads  it  will  make 
possible  the  development  of  many  new 
mines  and  the  production  of  increased 
amounts  of  many  of  the  desired  min- 
erals. In  addition  to  the  access-road 
funds  and  to  give  additional  stimulus  to 
the  output  of  strategic  minerals,  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  re- 
cently made  an  important  announce- 
ment, the  principal  features  of  which  I 
quote: 

In  order  to  facilitate  more  rapid  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  production  of  small 
mining  properties,  which  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  connection  with  further  increase 
in  production  of  strategic  and  critical  min- 
erals within  the  United  States,  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  will  consider  and 
promptly  act  upon  applications  for  develop- 
ment mining  loans,  on  the  following  basis: 

1  Applicant  must  be  a  United  States  citi- 
zen, partnership,  or  corporation. 

2.  Applicant  must  be  owner  or  lessee  of 
record  of  the  mining  property. 

3.  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  will, 
Ht  Its  own  expense,  examine  the  mining  prop- 
erty provided  the  data  set  forth  In  the  appli- 
cation Indicate  that  the  property  should  be 
developed. 

4.  Such  development  mining  loans  will  be 
made  on  the  following  basis: 

a.  The  loan  will  be  evidenced  by  a  note  pay- 
able only  out  of  proceeds  of  production  of 
the  mining  property. 

b.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
may  require  a  chattel  mortgage  covering  only 
equipment  purchased  with  loan  funds,  or 
make  other  arrangements  regarding  a  lien 
upon  the  equipment  purchased,  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon. 

c.  The  loan  will  be  made  available  as  the 
development  requires. 

5.  Regarding  applications: 

Application  for  a  development  mining  loan 
must  contain  data  to  show  that  there  are 
exposures  ol  ore  or  mineral  within  the  min- 
ing property,  either  on  surface  or  in  the  mine, 
which   warr'^r.'^    development. 


PRELIMINARY    DEVELOPMENT   LOANS 

When  deemed  by  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  be  advantageous  to  the  na- 
tional defense,  loans  not  to  exceed  $5,000  to 
any  one  borrower  will  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  the  unwatering,  retimber- 
Ing,  making  accessible,  or  preliminary  de- 
velopment of  mine  workings,  or  the  sampling 
or  assaying  of  ore  therefrom,  when.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, the  expenditure  of  such  funds  may 
make  accessible,  or  reveal,  sufficient  mineral 
showings  to  warrant  the  making  of  a  devel- 
opment loan  to  such  borrower. 

Application  for  such  preliminary  develop- 
ment loan  should  give  all  available  Informa- 
tion of  mine  workings,  ore  deposits,  and  assay 
reports. 

Miners  and  mines  in  need  of  road  de- 
velopments, or  who  desire  to  qualify 
under  the  new  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  loan  should  communicate 
with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  War 
Production  Board,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Should  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
agency  to  which  application  should  bs 
made  if  you  will  send  me  your  communi- 
cation or  application  I  will  be  glad  to  see 
that  it  is  placed  before  the  proper  agency 
and  consideration  given  to  the  same. 

There  is  not  a  county  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  California  but 
that  can  contribute  to  the  Nation's  stock 
pile  of  strategic  minerals  and  thus  aid 
to  defeat  the  Axis. 
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REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEUNDM.  FORD 

F    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13.  1942 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  handing  you  herewith  copy  of  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  me  by  one  Frank  King- 
don.  As  you  will  recall,  I  spoke  about 
this  man  once  before,  and  I  believe  I 
named  him  for  what  he  is. 

Attached  hereto  you  will  also  find  an 
answer  to  this  man  Kingdon.  This  man 
now  seems  to  have  developed  a  tremen- 
dous concept  of  what  constitutes  fair 
play.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  very  self- 
ish concept,  because  he  only  wants  to  use 
it  when  it  comes  to  protecting  himself. 
He  never  thought  anything  about  fair 
play  when  he  condemned  me  and  many 
other  men  in  this  House,  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats.  I  therefore  sug- 
gest that  this  House  not  dirty  its  hands 
by  having  any  contact  with  a  man  of 
this  caliber,  or  any  of  his  group  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  think  the  F.  B.  I.  should 
get  busy  and  really  go  to  town  on  some 
of  these  men  and  protect  Americanism. 
It  is  high  time  that  thsse  destroyers  of 
the  American  form  of  government  be 
given  what  is  actually  coming  to  them. 

Union  for  Democratic  Action, 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  July  6.  1942. 
The  Honorable  Leland  M.  Ford, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Ford:  We  are  address- 
ing this  appeal  to  your  American  sense  of   j 


fair  piay.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  agree  with 
all  or  any  of  the  beliefs  or  proposals  of  the 
Union  for  Democratic  Action.  Just  as  you 
have  the  right  to  profound  and  complete 
disagreement  with  us.  so  we  believe  that  It 
Is  our  Inalienable  right  to  dsagree  with  you. 
The  issue  at  stake  Is  your  r.ght  and  our  right 
to  disagree  as  Americans. 

Leading  members  of  this  organization  have 
been  attacked  as  Communists  by  the  Housa 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  whose 
chairman  Is  Congressman  Martin  Dies.  The 
report  was  given  to  the  public  pi  ess  without 
any  hearing  having  been  held  or  any  notice 
having  been  given  that  the  investigation  was 
being  made. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  dispute  the  valid- 
ity of  the  charges.  The  fact  that  Represent- 
ative VooRHis,  in  a  minority  report,  and  the 
New  York  Times.  In  an  editorial,  deemed  the 
charges  unjustified  should  lead  any  fair- 
minded  citizen  to  conclude  that  theie  is  at 
least  sufficient  doubt  concerning  the  facts  of 
the  case  to  make  a  public  hearing  essential. 

We  ask  only  to  be  heard.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  an  American  Congress  will  deny 
this  right  to  any  group  of  American  citizens 
who  have  been  slanderously  attacked  by  an 
official  House  committee.  Will  you  supf>ort 
a  motion  on  the  floor  of  the  House  urging  the 
Ccmmittee  on  Un-American  Activities  to 
grant  a  public  hearing  to  the  Union  for 
Democratic  Action?  We  should  appreciate 
an  answer  at  your  very  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  Kingdon.  President. 

Congress  of  the  Unitfd  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  13,  1942. 
Mr.  Frank  Kingdon. 

President,  Union  for  Democratic  Acticn, 
New  York  City. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kingdon:  I  received  a  letter 
addressed  to  me,  dated  July  6  and  signed  by 
you.  The  substance  of  this  letter  would  ap- 
pear to  be  that  you  were  calling  for  a  hear- 
ing befcre  the  Dies  committee  on  un-Ameri- 
can activities.  You  seemed  to  be  hurt  and 
screamed  abcut  not  receiving  fair  play. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  this,  coming  from 
a  group  like  yours,  for  this  reason,  that  your 
group  would  consistently  deny  all  the  righu 
of  the  individual,  under  the  American  Con- 
stitution, to  all  others,  but  whenever  any- 
thing goes  wrong  with  you,  you  scream  to 
high  heaven  for  all  those  rights  that  many 
people  In  this  country  would  destroy  and 
discard,  and  for  which  they  would  substitute 
dictatorial  European  ideas. 

Mr.  Kingdon,  may  I  ask  you  how  fair  you 
were  to  me  when  you  condemned  me  as  being 
anti-Semitic?  Did  you  give  a  hearing?  Did 
you  lock  up  the  record  to  find  out  what  the 
record  actually  was?  If  you  had  done  this, 
you  would  have  found  that  there  was  not 
one  single  word  or  phrase  that  would  Justify 
your  statement.  Going  back  to  the  Issues 
of  the  New  Republic  and  Time,  your  first 
program  was  to  condemn  those  who  had  been 
Isolationists.  There  were  many  men  who 
had  not  been  isolationists  at  all  Through 
what  looked  to  me  like  concerted  action,  by 
innuendo,  I  was  condemned  as  an  Isolation- 
ist. So  were  many  other  good  Republicans 
and  Democrats  who  did  not  deserve  this. 
How  fair  then  were  you  and  your  gang  when  it 
came  to  destroying  the  reputations  of  others 
and  throwing  false  light  upon  what  were 
otherwise  good  records.  Is  this  not  a  pro- 
gram cf  character  assassination  being  car- 
ried on  by  you  and  your  gang,  without  in- 
vestigating the  facts  at  all?  Were  not  these 
men  literally  politically  lynched  by  your  un- 
thinking mob?        Q^ 

Who  are  you.  new,  to  come  and  ask  for 
fair  play?  It  seems  that  after  some  of  us 
have  had  to  tell  ycu  people  of!  in  English, 
you  have  developed  a  high  sense  of  fair  play. 
I  say  to  you.  Kingdon,  that  you  are  not 
entitled  to  a  hearing;  that  you  have  showa 
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y<  urse  J   up  for   vhat   ycu  '.    ihat    I 

muu'.d  not  dirty  my  hand«.  c.  j  chance 

ol  sullying  a  ccmmittee  by  asklrif^  them  to 
bare  contact  of  any  kind,  characler,  cr  de- 
•cnption  with  you 

I   >  pie  of  the  Uu 

have — ;   balance  enotj 

eipn  >()U  and  yours  to  your  proper 
this  country    and  when  the  time 
will  do  tt.     So  far  as  I  am  co 
not   going   to   help   you   fcol    the 
people   any  longer 

Very  truly  yours. 
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OF  SOUTH   CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESS 


Monday.  July  13.  1942 


Mr  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
requested  th;s  time  for  the  jurpose  of 
calhne  to  the  attention  of  th  ■  Members 
of  th«  House  the  fact  that  or  last  Thurs 
day.  July  9.  the  Adricultural  "nmmittre 
of  the  House,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
reported   S.   2585.   which   proiide.s    that 
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loans  on  the  1S42  basic  r.gncul 
modities  shall  Ix*  made  at  a 
to  the  parity  price. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  wi 
considerable    confusion    in 
with   the  operation   of   the   (tommodity 
Credit     Corporation;     the     ajEnculriiral 
farm  program  of  the  Secret, i 
culture;  Leon  Ii-  viison.  Piic 
Administrator,  i     ;  -:t"ss.  and 
especially,  the  farmers  of  this 

I  am  Roine  to  m-^ert  in  the  flEcoRD  the 
.ttatement  carried  in  the  rep<irt  on  this 
bill,  which  gives  comple'.e  ai^d  definite 
Information  conct'rn::-:^:  th^ 
the  bill. 

I  feel  sure  that  not  only  tt 
of  the  House,  but  the  readers  < 
CRESSiCN^L  RrcoRD.  wlll  be  in 
having  the  information  contaijied  in  this 
statement. 

The  President  and  the  Congriis  have  re 
peatedly  and  unconditionally  piomised  the 
farirers  of  this  Nation  parity  prU  es  for  their 
principal  commodities.  The  Dejiartment  of 
Agriculture  is  definitely  committ  rd  to  parity 
prices  for  agricultural  producers 

It  Is  very  apparent  that  the  P 
latrator  Is   not  concerned   abou"    u.e-  i   :    ,jr 
not  farmers  secure  parity  prices,  n    that  under 


his  preseiit  program  of  fixing  o^ 


tjcally  all  farm  products  are  sdlinsj  t)elow 
parity  Whether  he  does  or  no  .  the  Con- 
gress has  expressly  directed  hinn  not  to  fix 
any  prices  which  will  return  to  -  ;>i  ducers 
of  farm  commodities  lesa  than  1.)  utrent  of 
parity  prices.  This  prohibition  vas  written 
Into  the  law  not  with  the  expe*  ?«?!  n  that 
agricultural  producers  would  n-cfwc  no  per- 
cent of  parity  prices,  but  in  the  i-'pf  that  In 
the  fluctuation  of  the  market  abive  and  be 
low  parity  the  average  would  |l.<  h-  least 
parity. 

The  aole  and  single  pur"— ^  1'  rs  bill 
Is  to  assure  to  the  preducers  .  ;  Ii<  ta.-ic  com 
modities  who  cooperate  m  the  farm  program 
that  which  they  art-  entitled  tc  :»;■.•«>.  that 
which    has    been    promised    tb-r  ■  i    that 

which     ti.tv     ^1,'. -•■     -   .     r -.:    ly     >-■     -     r- .-i! ;7!  d: 
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place.  At  the  same  time  It  will  accom- 
plish many  other  good  ends  as  htreinaftcr 
explained. 

Now,  what  are  parity  prices?  They  are  no 
more  than  the  prices  which  will  give  agri- 
cultural commcdities  a  purchasing  p-jwer 
with  respect  to  articles  that  farmers  buy 
equivalent  to  the  purchasing  power  which 
such  agricultural  commcdities  had  during 
the  period  from  August  1909  to  1914  This 
period  was  selected  as  the  base  period  because 
after  long  investigation  it  was  found  that 
there  then  existed  an  equality  or  parity  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  things  the  farmer  had 
to  buy  and  the  price  he  received  for  his  prod- 
ucts. No  Informed  person  can  Justly  ques- 
tion the  fairness  of  parity  prices. 

At  the  present  time  the  law  provides  for 
loans  on  these  basic  ccmracdities  at  the  rate 
of  85  percent  of  the  parity  price  Then  Con- 
gres-i  Is  called  upon  to  appropriate,  from 
year  to  year,  finds  with  which  to  make  cash 
payments  to  the  producers  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  dilference  between  parity  prices 
and  the  amount  of  such  loans  or  the  amount 
received  on  the  market,  whichever  is  highest. 
These  appropriations  for  parity  have  run  be- 
tween two  hundred  million  and  three  hun- 
dred million  each  year.  The  apprcpriatlon  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1943  contains  no  limita- 
tion as  to  amount  but  authorizes  and  directs 
the  S'-cretary  of  Agriculture  to  obligate  him- 
self for  such  amount  as  is  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  producer  lOO-percent  parity  prices. 
Therefore,  the  second  great  accomplishment 
by  this  legislation  would  be  the  elimination 
of  this  dram  upon  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury— that  Is.  not  one  dollar  would  have  to 
be  paid  for  parity  payments. 

In  the  same  connection,  there  will  be  a 
great  saving  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
through  the  elimination  of  the  expinditure 
of  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  parity  payments  and  in 
the  calculation  and  issuance  of  millions  of 
parity  checks  to  Individual  farmers. 

Under  this  bill,  and  ths  is  most  important, 
farmers  will  receive  parity  prices  at  harvest 
time,  when  they  need  the  money,  when  their 
obligations  are  due.  either  through  the  sale 
of  their  products  on  the  market  at  parity 
prices  or  through  the  loan. 

All  Members  of  the  Congress  are  familiar 
with  the  legislation  now  pending  which 
seeks  to  restrain  and  prohibit  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  disposing  of  the  sur- 
plus commodities  which  it  now  owns  at  less 
than  parity  prices.  This  prohibition  is  sought 
because  it  is  feared  that  if  that  Corporation 
should  dispose  of  such  commodities  at  less 
than  parity,  there  will  be  Utile  hope  of  the 
producers  receiving  parity  prices  In  the  mar- 
ket The  farmers  much  prefer  to  receive 
parity  prices  on  the  market  and  not  have  to 
depend  upon  payments  or  subsidies  out  of 
the  Unit<Hl  States  Treasury  to  make  up  any 
shortage  In  parity  prices.  Therefore,  there 
Is  considerable  Justification  to  the  farmers 
opposing  any  action  on  the  part  of  their 
Government,  such  as  the  dumping  of  these 
surpluses,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  de- 
pressing prices  and  leaving  them  with  less 
hope  of  receiving  parity  prices  In  the  market. 

At  the  same  time  It  is  recognized  that  seme 
of  these  surpluses  can  be  tised  and  should 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  war  effort 
and  in  connection  with  programs  that  might 
require  less  than  parity  prices.  These  sur- 
pluses can  be  used  in  new  use  programs  and 
in  experimental  programs,  such  as  alcohol 
and  rubber  These  surplu<=e3  can  be  used 
in  providing  cheaper  feed  for  chickens  and 
cattle,  and  thereby  make  it  possible  for  the 
producers  of  those  products  to  receive  a  fair 
return  without  Increasing  the  celling  prices. 

Therefore,  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
accomplish  three  great  purposes  at  one  time: 
It  will  assure  the  producer  a  fair  return  for 
his  labor  and  will  entirely  eliminate  the  pres- 
f:.i  controversy  over  the  sale  of  surpluses 
cAned  by  Uie  Coverumeiit  and  make  it  possi- 


ble for  these  surpluses  to  be  used  for  such 
ptirposes  and  disposed  of  at  such  prices  and 
at  such  times  as  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
President  and  the  oflicisUs  of  the  Department 
of  A<^ricu:ture  may  seem  necessary  and 
proper,  and  the  elhnination  of  untold  confu- 
sion now  existing  among  the  Secretary  of 
Agi'lculture.  Mr.  Henderson,  the  Congress, 
and  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

And  this  committee  is  ccnvlnced  that  the 
loss  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpcration  in 
di.'posing  of  such  surpluses  lor  such  purposes 
will  amount  to  considerably  less,  or  at  least 
no  more,  than  the  Congress  has  been  appro- 
priating for  parity  payments. 

We  believe  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  are 
among  our  most  patriotic  citizens.  They 
love  their  country.  Their  sons  are  in  the 
battle  line.  They  are  will.ng  to  do  their  full 
part  In  the  winning  of  this  war.  They  are 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  success 
of  cur  fcrccs.  But  they  do  not  feel  that  it 
Is  fair  or  Just  to  ask  them  to  make  any 
greater  sacrifice  than  is  made  by  any  and 
every  other  citizen  of  this  country.  Yet  it 
was  testified  in  our  committee  In  connection 
with  this  b.ll  that  no  person  (except,  of 
course,  the  boys  in  the  Army  and  Navy)  was 
being  required  to  render  any  service  to  the 
country  or  was  being  required  to  sell  any 
commodity  at  less  than  a  fair  wage  or  price 
except  the  farmer.  The  President  has  said 
that  this  war  must  be  fcucjht  and  won 
through  an  equality  of  sacrifice.  This  bill 
asks  no  more  equality  of  treatment  for  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation  than  Is  now  being 
accorded  every  other  group,  labor,  business, 
and  Industry. 


The  Senate  Views  ,Av;,'.t:on 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  A  I,  K:. 

OF 

I'ON  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  13.  1942 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  at  Chicago,  111.,  on 
Thursday,  July  9,  1942,  on  the  subject 
The  Senate  Views  Aviation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans.  It  Is  almost  3  years 
since  the  seccnd  World  War  began.  It  is  7 
months  since  the  United  States  entered  the 
war 

The  pattern  and  the  extent  of  the  war  has 
constantly  shifted,  but  one  fact  has  remained 
unchanged  Every  important  engagement  in 
the  war  thus  far.  with  the  exception  of  the 
recent  Libyan  campaign,  has  t)een  decided 
on  th3  basis  of  air  superiority. 

Today  every  schoolboy  In  the  land  knows 
that  mastery  of  the  air  Is  vital  for  survival, 
but  prior  to  the  war  only  a  few  prophets 
recognized  this  fact.  General  "Billy"  Mitch- 
ell, a  fellow  Wisconslnite.  was  one  of  the 
few.  and  he  was  cashiered  by  the  brass  hats 
for  his  predictions.  His  vision  stands  vin- 
dicated today.  The  shambles  of  Warsaw, 
Rotterdam.  London,  Hamburg.  Coventry, 
Cologne,  and  Bremen  are  mute  but  eloquent 
testimonials  to  aerial  devastation  and  power. 

The  menacing  black  shadow  of  Nazi  planes 
fell  on  Poland.  Norway,  the  Low  Countries. 
France.  Yugoslavia.  Greece,  and  Crete  h:  ;i 
their  freedoms  were  blasted  into  ob'.ivior. 

The  Dunkerque  evacuation  by  •  le  B:  •  .=  a 
was  possible  because  of  a  cover  ol  air  Huwti. 
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Crete  was  a  graphic  demonstration  of  supe- 
rior air  strength.  German  domination  of  the 
skies  over  Denmark,  Skagerrak,  and  Norway 
nullified  British  sea  power. 

Last  February  the  Nazi  ships.  Scharnhorst, 
Gneiseiiau,  and  Prinz  Eugen  were  able  to  es- 
cape from  the  harbor  of  Brest  and  pass 
through  the  Straits  of  Dover  because  of  a 
protective  canopy  of  land-based  air  power. 

Aircraft  destroyed  the  Bismarck:  Japanese 
torpedo  planes  sunk  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Repulse.  Japanese  bombers  over  Hong 
Kong,  Manila.  Singapore,  and  parts  of  the 
Philippines,  made  a  grim  preparation  for 
ground  forces. 

More  recently,  cyclones  of  American  air 
armadas  blazed  into  battle  from  the  skies 
over  the  Macassar  S^trait.  the  Coral  Sea,  and 
M'dway  Is'and, 

We  know  now — as  Seversky  has  pointed  out 
In  his  recent  book — that  only  with  the  aid  of 
air  power  can  strategic  offensive  war  be  waged. 

We  know  now  that  two-dimensional  war- 
fare is  obsolete.  We  know  now  that  land  and 
sea  opsrations  to  be  successful  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  control  of  the  air. 

We  know  now  that  only  air  power  can  effec- 
tively fight  air  power.  We  know  now  that  the 
United  Nations  must  rule  the  skies  if  they 
are  to  survive.  We  know  now  that  In  achiev- 
ing this  supremacy  the  United  States  faces 
the  most  stupendous  military  undertaking  In 
world  history. 

Germany  began  making  sizable  additions 
to  her  air  force  In  1934.  At  that  time  otoi 
Army  Air  Corps  had  less  than  1.500  planes 
and  about  1  500  officers.  About  the  time  of 
the  Munich  Pact,  in  September  1938.  the  air 
strength  of  our  Army  numbered  about  2.000 
officers  and  20,000  enlisted  men.  That  was  at 
a  time  when  the  Nazi  Luftwaffe  was  training 
a  tremendous  air  force  of  more  than  a  million 
officers  and  men. 

In  1939  our  manufacturers  were  producing 
a  total  of  180  planes  a  month.  By  1940  we 
were  producing  at  the  rate  of  483  a  month. 
By  April  of  1941  we  had  produced  more  than 
1.400  planes  a  month  and  a  few  weeks  ago 
fhe  Chief  Executive  disclosed  that  the  United 
States  produced  nearly  4,000  planes  during 
May, 

That  production  rate  would  give  the  United 
States  48,000  planes  a  year,  but  it  is  expef  ted 
that  this  rate  will  be  exceeded  to  meet  our 
production  goal  of  60.000  planes  In  1942  and 
it  may  be  that  we  will  be  producing  about 
125,000  planes  in  1943, 

From  the  small  army  of  airmen  in  Septem- 
ber 1938  our  Army  Air  Forces  are  progressing 
toward  a  goal  of  1,000.000  officers  and  men  by 
the  end  of  this  year  with  an  eventual  strength 
of  2.000.000  men.  We  have  progressed  from 
530  military  pilots  a  year  In  1938  to  more 
than  30.000  a  year.  From  a  total  of  5,800 
planes  produced  In  1940  we  are  progressing 
toward  a  goal  of  60,000  planes  in  1942.  That 
calls  for  a  production  increase  of  a  thousand 
percent.  In  other  words.  In  the  past  2  years 
the  aviation  Industry  has  accomplished  a 
production  miracle  which  parallels  2  dec- 
ades of  growth  in  the  automobile  Industry. 

Now  there  are  two  significant  questions 
which  arise  in  connection  with  this  tre- 
mendous Job. 

(1)  Why  didn't  we  realize  the  importance 
of  air  power  at  an  earlier  date? 

(2)  Have  we  made  such  tremendous  strides 
In  aviation  production  and  training  that  we 
no  longer  have  to  fear  the  future? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  simple. 
The  reason  we  didn't  develop  air  power  at 
an  earlier  date  was  that  our  military  empha- 
sis has  always  been  laid  on  the  traditional 
type  of  warfare  and  consequently  we  have 
always  rejected  the  vision  of  those  who  saw 
the  need  for  air  supremacy.  Experts  in  the 
War  Department  were  trained  in  one  tra- 
dition of  warfare,  and  experts  in  the  Navy 
were  trained  in  another  tradition  of  war- 
fare, and  neither  one  of  them  was  willine  to 
recognize  the  necessity  for  developing  a  i  ■,  .v 


tjiDe  of  warfare.  We  cannot  have  these  "rut" 
or  "grooved"  minds  which  are  not  air  minded. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  legislation 
which   I   shall  mention  tonight. 

The  answer  to  whether  or  not  we  can  rest 
on  our  achievements  to  date  is  obvious.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  court  annihilation. 

We  have  heard  much  about  "political"  isola- 
tion but  it  is  imperative  that  we  hear  more 
about  the  myth  of  "physical"  isolation — of 
Isolated  meiatalitles  with  blunted,  blurred 
visioiis. 

There  is  no  physical  Isolation.  Some  ex- 
perts have  estimated  that  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  as  protective  barriers  will  be  vir- 
tually eliminated  in  a  few  years. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  us  to  duplicate  the 
achievements  of  the  totalitarian  powers — we 
must  exceed  them.  We  must  bring  Ameri- 
can Initiative  and  invention  into  action.  We 
must  build  up  American  air  power  for  ac- 
tion on  all  fronts.  The  entire  Western 
Hemisphere  must  be  protected  by  air  power. 

We  must  have  far-flung  air  bases  on  the 
coast  lines  and  on  the  islands  offshore.  We 
will  need  fueling,  repair,  and  supply  stations 
in  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the  Caribbean, 
South  America,  Alaska,  and  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. 

We  must  continue  the  development  of  our 
air  bases  at  Newfoundland,  Puerto  Rico,  Ber- 
muda, and  the  various  Islands  in  the  West 
Indies  to  screen  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  line 
of  the  continental  United  States  and  the 
Caribbean,  We  must  be  ready  to  pervent  any 
air  or  surface  invasion  of  the  Uflited  States 
or  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  either  from  the 
south  or  east. 

We  will  undoubtedly  have  to  supply  tre- 
mendous numbers  of  planes  In  Britain  and 
Australia — on  every  front. 

We  will  have  to  continue  our  development 
of  commercial  aviation  in  South  America. 

We  will  have  to  develop  our  fighting  vision 
of  air  protection  against  the  submarine  men- 
ace on  the  east  coast. 

We  will  have  to  expand  our  already  ex- 
panded training  program.  We  will  have  to 
eliminate  all  administrative  bottlenecks  In 
our  flying  commands.  We  will  have  to  con- 
tinue our  research  in  the  field  of  giant  bomb- 
ers, where  we  have  already  pioneered  with  the 
821 2 -ton  leviathan  B-19, 

We  will  have  to  continue  experimentation 
and  research  to  develop  special  weapons,  par- 
ticularly those  with  more  fire  power.  We 
need  further  study  for  our  air  power  plants, 
and  we  need  to  know  more  about  supercharg- 
ing and  oxygen  equipment  and  the  develop- 
ment of  substitutes  for  high-strength  alumi- 
num alloys. 

All  of  this  means  that  we  must  have  an  air- 
minded  America  and  that  we  must  have  an 
air-minded  Congress — a  Congress  of  air- 
minded  realists. 

The  guidance  and  direction  of  men  who 
have  been  trained  principally  in  Army  tech- 
niques or  principally  In  Navy  techniques  is 
not  enough. 

Blindly  voting  money  for  airplanes  is  not 
enough. 

The  approximate  total  of  our  appropria- 
tions for  the  Navy  and  War  Departments'  air- 
planes and  for  the  Air  Corps  of  the  Army  for 
the  years  1941  through  1943  will  probably  be 
more  than  $34,000,000,000. 

The  largest  city  in  my  State  of  Wisconsin  Is 
the  city  of  Milwaukee  where  the  assessed 
valuation  for  taxes,  real  and  personal,  Is  set 
at  about  $800,000,000.  In  other  words,  we 
will  be  appropriating,  by  the  end  of  next  year, 
a  little  more  than  the  total  value  of  42  such 
great  metropolitan  cities. 

Now  those  appropriations  are  vital  for  our 
survival.  We  are  eager  to  allot  these  funds 
to  aviation  and  to  the  security  of  everything 
we  hold  dear. 

It  is,  however,  almost  Inconceivable  that 
these  vast  sums  of  monev  should  be  appro- 
priated, without  bc-ng  c,.b,t. :.  :'.a  ;.   :..•.  v.ci- 


ful  analysis  of  any  separate  Senate  comnruttee 
particularly  created  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  almost  Inconceivable  that  aviation 
funds  should  he  tacked  on  to  an  Army  appro- 
priation bill  or  a  Navy  appropriation  bill. 

That  Isn't  good  business  or  good  govern- 
ment, but  what  Is  more  Important.  It  isn't 
good  warfare. 

This  Is  no  time  to  have  our  aviation  pro- 
gram considered  solely  in  terms  of  Army  and 
Navy   recommendations. 

This  is  a  time  for  the  representatives  of  the 
people  to  set  up  a  committee  to  confer  with 
aviation  specialists  and  with  representatives 
of  the  industry  regarding  the  future  develop- 
ment of  aviation  This  is  a  time  for  such  a 
ccmmittee  to  stimulate  research  and  experi- 
mentation in  new  methods  and  new  tech- 
niques which  will  insure  victory  and  the  con- 
tinued development  of  aviation  In  the  post- 
war period. 

On  April  28.  1942. 1  introduced  Senate  Reso- 
lution 239  providing  that  the  standing  rules 
of  the  Senate  be  amended  by  the  creation  of 
a  committee  on  military  aviation.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  vital  that  we  should  establish  such 
a  committee  in  the  immediate  future,  I 
should  like  to  be  a  member  of  such  com- 
mittee. 

Congress  has  a  definite  obligation  as  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people  to 
consider  the  problems  of  aviation.  Congress 
cannot  "pass  the  buck"  to  men  in  the  Army 
or  the  Navy. 

Congress  must  assume  some  leadership — 
not  necessarily  in  air  strategy  but  m  develop- 
ing cur  air  power. 

The  Senate  should  have  a  separate  com- 
mittee on  aviation  and  sooner  or  later  we 
must  create  an  Executive  Department  of  Avi- 
ation with  a  Secretary  of  Aviation  in  the 
Cabinet, 

It  took  the  impact  of  this  war  to  bring  us 
to  a  realization  of  the  meaning  of  aviation. 
It  took  the  Impact  of  this  war  to  eliminate 
our  skepticism.  It  took  the  impact  of  the 
war  to  create  in  us  a  desire  to  forge  ahead 
in  developing  a  potent  new  air  force. 

It  seems  obvious  that  we  will  continue  to 
maintain  our  air  power  In  considerable 
strength  after  the  close  of  this  war.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  retrenchment,  an  J  there 
should  be.  tut  if  we  are  to  profit  by  the  les- 
sons of  this  war  we  must  continue  our  em- 
phasis on  air  power  and  we  must  consistently 
maintain  our  dominance  of  the  skies.  That 
dominance  is  an  Important  part  not  only  of 
our  present  security  but  of  our  destiny. 

The  Senate  should  immediately  amend  Its 
rules  to  create  a  Ccmmittee  on  Aviation,  If 
any  of  my  listeners  agree — then  act.  The 
right  of  petition  Is  still  an  American  right. 

Thank  you.  fellow  Americans,  and  good 
night.  This  Is  Senator  Alexander  Wilxy,  of 
Wisconsin,  signing  off. 
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t:..^  .s  ::_*-  the  philosophy  of  abstract  hu- 
manltarianism.  This  Is  the  common  sense 
of  •'T-nlf  «;elf-preservation. 

Th  :~  *hy  the  United  Nations  are  united. 
Thai  IS  why  we  are  slowly  forging  a  world 
coalition  fighting  a  world  war  on  world  term.s. 
with  a  world  strategy.  For  this,  we  are  travel- 
ing toward  the  united  military  front,  the 
united  economic  front,  the  united  political 
front,  that  will  in  the  end  destroy  the  trans- 
gressors, east  and  west. 

The  milk  for  your  child,  the  rubber  for  your 
car,  your  warm  clothing  for  the  winters  to 
come,  the  money  you  hope  to  accumulate  in 
the  bank— all  these  depend  upon  our  success. 
And  success  will  be  achieved  only  If  the 
United  Nations  remain  united.  In  war  and  in 
peace  They  will  remain  united  only  If  the 
people  In  every  land  are  able  to  work  and 
plan  and  carry  out  thrlr  ta.-ilw  with  mutual 
undcntandlng  and  cooperation. 

Once  let  the  tide  of  nationalistic  prejudice 
and  suapti  ion  aweep  over  us  and  w*  are  loat  to 
the  enemy  He  seea  that  aa  clearly  aa  we 
mutt  That  Is  why  the  Axis  strives  always  to 
split  our  unltv  asunder  That  Is  why  thoae 
wh»  rntloiee  Britain  fur  her  nil»take«.  with- 
out knowing  all  the  facts,  nre  endangering 
their  Uvea  and  our  lives  ns  well  That  la  why. 
whatever  some  of  us  may  hnve  thought  of  the 
Soviet  philosophy  In  the  past,  we  must  re- 
member that  Russia's  fight  Is  our  fight,  and 
that  we  must  help  her  a,'?  she  Is  helping  us. 
That  is  why  we  must  acclaim  the  emergence 
of  China  aa  a  great  and  enlightened  world 
power,  newest  and  yet  oldest  In  the  family  of 
nations. 

Out  of  the  unity  we  forge  today  will  come 
the  happiness  we  shall  enjoy  tomorrow  For 
here  in  the  midst  of  war,  freemen  are  fight- 
ing for  peace. 

That  Is  the  true  concept  of  the  Unltr-d  Na- 
tions. It  is  a  concept  worth  dying  for.  a 
concept  worth  surviving  for. 
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fro'in  defe«t  I  am  K'^H'efMl  f  r  the  oppor- 
t!,:n:'y  'o  *P'<nk  fo  vni  t>t??>iL:  a:;;!  I  thirk  you 
for  voiu"  k:nd  invitation. 


Address     st     Pittsburgh,     P^  ,     bv     Ivan 
Su'jasic.  ti^e  Ban  ot  Cro.-u.i 
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or 

HON.  CUlDE  pepper 

or  rLORiD.A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  13.  1942 

M      FFPPER.    Mr.   President.   I   ask 

uh  .:..";  -.-:  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  elo- 

q  ;  :.•  r.  '  ible  address  delivered  on  Sun- 
.;  ■.  J::-  28.  1942.  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
nui^r.  ir.  I. :in  Subasic.  the  first  elected 
C;  ■.  rnoi  of  Croatia  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Y  len.slavia.  This  intrepid  leader  char- 
;k  •>■;/»>  T -^  hr-dying  courage  of  his  fel- 
io-\-  ;  ;r.rv:r.'!i  \\-ho  are  so  gallantly 
carrvi'v:  '  :;  •:.  light  against  tyranny. 
W.'/.  •■:-  !:plp  of  God  and  good  men, 
•h  y  s.^.  1  :  ye'  nr^in  see  the  golden  sun- 
l;*:h."  of  a  v.-  -x   ::  ■  -  dom. 

Thote  bt  :x  r.     objection,  the  address 
\v,i.,  ..:-d>  ."ci  •1.)  bo  pnr.'*xi  in  'h^  Rf'-ord, 

M:     C;..>,:r.  i;:     M;     S»v:.i-  '     r-.d  my  fellow 

k.r;<r-.<v;    V^.s  :-  n-.v  <e'-'  :,:|  v  ?;; '  tq  your  City. 

r  '.-■  ines  •  :■!  V:  1    v'.fsr.   'Ah;  ;.   d  re  commem- 

:ir«'M  tl^p  dffp>t    T  fiih,   '■■'!  .ih—'y  and  sym- 


'!  It   emanates 


When  I  spoke  to  you  on  November  15  of 
last  year.  Invited  by  the  largest  organlzat.on 
of  American  Croats.  I  considered  It  my  duty 
to  present  to  you  a  true  and  sincere  picture  of 
the  political  status  of  the  Croat  people  and 
our  mutual  country.  Yugoslavia,  I  have 
spoken  to  you  on  the  basis  of  my  political 
work  for  many  years  among  the  Croat  Nation, 
which  has  given  me  Its  confidence  In  several 
electlon.s.  By  their  wish  and  election  I  have 
become  Ban  of  Croatia.  This  re<^ponsiblllty 
I  have  taken  over  In  the  most  critical  times 
both  for  the  Croat  people  and  for  the  fate  of 
our  mutual  country,  the  Kingdom  of  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Our  people,  by  their  firm  decisions  mid  true 
to  their  traditions  have  selected  In  this  dlR- 
cult  war  the  side  of  the  democratic  United 
States  Our  country  Is  an  ally  of  the  United 
States.  Yugoslavia  and  the  Yugoslav  Nation 
of  Serbs.  Croats,  and  Slovenes  are  today  con- 
tinuing to  fight  our  mutual  enemy  They 
continue  to  struggle  although  cut  olT  from 
their  allies.  This  struggle  la  being  fought  by 
the  Yugoslav  Army  under  the  command  of 
Drasa  Mihallovlc.  In  whose  army  are  also 
present  many  sons  of  our  Croat  people.  This 
struggle  Is  also  being  fought  by  the  whole 
Serb.  Croat,  and  Slovene  Peasant  Nation  in 
their  tremendous  sufferltigs  and  unbtck-n 
resistance,  and  the  outstanding  example  of 
this  resistance  is  the  leader  of  the  Croat 
people.  Dr  Vlntko  Mncek. 

I  don't  wish  to  speak  sny  further  about 
the  situation  of  the  Croat  Nation  and  about 
Its  policy  within  Yugoslavia.  This  was  the 
subject  of  our  first  meeting  In  this  city.  X 
only  wish  to  specify  our  position  and  the 
position  of  our  country  among  our  big  allies. 
The  Almighty  has  put  us  in  the  firhtlng 
ranks  led  by  this  democratic  and  humani- 
tarian country  of  America  and  with  the  large 
and  Invincible  allied  forces  of  Great  Britain 
and  Soviet  Russia,  The  Serb.  Croat,  and 
Slovene  Nations  are  enduring  their  severest 
trials.  Therefore.  I  have  an  unbreakable 
faith  that  the  day  Is  not  remote  when 
through  the  victory  of  the  United  States  and 
her  Allies  the  resurrection  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  bigger  and  better  Yugoslavia  will  be 
effected  upon  the  principles  of  democracy 
through  the  free  will  of  the  Serb,  Croat,  and 
Slovene  Nations.  This  will  secure  for  us  a 
permanent  peace  and  the  realization  of  our 
Ideals  for  which  we  have  fought  for  many 
centuries. 

Guaranties  for  our  expectations  are  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  all  the  treaties  con- 
cluded so  far  by  cur  Allies,  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Soviet  Russia  The  guar- 
anty for  all  this  we  find  also  In  the  present 
visit  of  oirr  King  to  the  United  States  and 
the  cordial  reception  given  to  him  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  the  American  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  Guaranties  for 
our  expectations  ar?  in  the  words  of  the 
young  Kln^  of  Yugoslavia.  "When  Yugoslavia 
is  finally  free  from  oppression,  under  which 
It  suffers  today,  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
King  to  secure  for  Its  citizens  such  benefits 
and  democratic  privileges  as  are  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States." 

When  we  hear  and  realize  all  this,  we  cnn 
dismiss  from  our  minds  the  worries  for  the 
nation  with  which  you  are  bound  by  blood 
and  for  the  country  In  which  many  of  you 
still  have  parents  or  children  The  whole 
Croat  Nation  wishes  you  not  to  worry  or  be 
disturbed  by  adverse  feelings.  They  wan'  v  u 
to  concentrate  all  your  powers  and  fi-  .  e 
them  to  your  new  mother  country,  Aii.tr.o.i, 
If  some  agents  or  propagandists  wish  to  create 
or  stir  up  111  feeling  against  your  Sluv  hr  :.- 
ers  and  particularly  against  your  Y  :>.'  -:.\v 
brothers,  the  Serb.^  ',  •;  ';"•;,'',  c!-  eo-i 
them  and  exclude  'h..-i 
When  you  hear  the  m'-^' 
sufferings,  massacres,  and 
should  be  convinced  thn* 
by  our  enemies,  enemies  f 
and  the  whole  of  human. 
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tre  and  at  all  times  you  should  cherish,  love, 
and  create  understanding  among  yotirselves 
and  toward  the  Serb  any  Slovene  Nations 
since  we  are  so  closely  linked  with  their  fate 
that  one  cannot  live  without  the  other.  Act 
In  this  manner  since  it  is  imperative  of  the 
ethical  spirit  of  the  nation  of  your  Croat 
origin.  Act  In  this  manner,  particularly  s  nee 
It  Is  imperative  of  your  great  President 
Roosevelt  and  of  your  country.  America, 
which  requests  every  one  of  Its  citizens, 
whether  he  Is  on  the  battlefield.  In  the  mines, 
factories,  or  on  the  farm,  to  fulfill  his  duty 
with  love,  mutual  xmderstandlng.  and  sacri- 
fices In  order  to  achieve  as  soon  as  possible 
and  as  well  as  possible  the  huge  task  which 
Is  entrusted  to  them  by  God;  her  victory 
and  the  victory  of  her  Allies  In  this  war  and 
the  creation  of  peace  based  on  liberty  and 
Ju.nice. 

All  your  efforts,  all  your  work,  and  all  your 
sacrifices  for  America  are  the  best  contribu- 
tion that  you  can  make  for  Yugoslavia  and 
for  the  better  future  of  the  Crost  Nation 
within  Yugoslavia. 

I  gi^el  you  us  my  kinsmen,  Croats — Amer- 
ican citiaens.  1  greet  our  Yugoslav  brothers 
the  Serbs  and  Slovenes  I  also  greet  the  great 
democratic  and  heroic  American  Nation  and 
her  President. 


ltifrea.se  in  Compnisation  to  All  Members 
ot  the  Armed  Forces 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNsY;  ;  >,  N  •  ^ 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MotJday.  July  13.  1942 

Mr  PTrii  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
War  L.uj^r  Board  is  now  considering  an 
increase  of  a  dollar  a  day  for  "little 
steel." 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  provides 
that.  If  the  War  Labor  Board  increases 
the  compensation  of  C  I.  O.  labor  in  the 
steel  industry  $1  a  day,  we  increase  the 
naval  force,  the  land  force,  and  the  air 
force,  who  are  now  out  fighting,  so  that 
they  will  get  a  little  of  this  extra  com- 
pensation that  is  going  to  be  passed 
around. 

I  do  not  know  where  you  are  going  to 
get  the  money  to  do  all  this,  but  it  will 
have  to  come  out  of  the  Government. 
Many  people  in  this  country  seem  to 
think  it  is  an  endless  barrel,  a  bottomless 
pit.    But  they  should  all  be  treated  alike. 

How  do  you  expect  to  keep  down  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  prices  of  necessi- 
ties if  wages  are  continually  increased? 

I  want  you  to  read  this  bill  and  see 
what  you  think  of  it  V  \vn::]fi  "andoubt- 
edly  pass  by  unanmif  u.s  con.-,cnt  if  it 
were  called  up.  but.  of  course.  In  that 
event  I  should  have  to  object  to  it. 

The  bill  T  nm  introdncin.K  I'rads  as 
follows: 

To  provide  for  Increases  in  compensation 
of  members  of  the  armed  forces,  commensu- 
rate with  increases  In  compensation  author- 
ized by  the  National  War  Labor  Board  for 
workers  In  the  steel  Industry 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.  Thu-  wh'Mv.r  ii-  a 
result  of  (irtlon  taker,  i-v  h:.i  N.i',  :..ii  W.ir 
Labor  n  d,  the  con.;  >  ;^  on  paid  to 
work(.'i;.  ii;  ilir  strrl  Jndvi-i:\    ,-   incresised  by 


$1  per  day  or  more,  the  compensation  payable 
to  all  members  of  the  land.  air.  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  shall  thereupon 
be  automatically  Increased  by  the  same 
amount  as  such  Increase  In  the  compensation 
of  workers  In  the  steel  industry. 


Senator  From  Nebra^Va 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\KKS 
or 

KON.  HOMER  T,  BONE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  Jy.l    >VNATE  CY    r"',5    UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  13.  1942 

\;  liONE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Richard 
I  N  (berger,  of  Portland.  Greg,.  Is  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  contemporary 

Amerlrai  'v;  i'^  r^  A  great  many  of  his 
lllumina  .i;>:  .i!;v,  able  contributions 
adorn  the  pages  of  our  own  Congres- 
sional Prrnrn,  and  I  think  Members  of 
Congrrvv  1  .,.,  found  them  very  valuable. 
A  short  t^me  ago  ^!  Neubcrger  wrote 
for    the    Progres.s  '  {    Wisconsin,    a 

beautiful  and  well  .;  .  id  tribute  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
NoRRisl.  I  doubt  if  Congress  has  ever 
had  a  more  devoted  servant  to  the  pub- 
lic than  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  tribute 
to  the  Senator  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Fr..m  ^F.i.r..\.-i%..\ 
(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

He  leaned  back  In  the  deep  swivel  chair 
and  puffed  contemplatively  on  a  stubby 
cigar.  Ashes  fiecked  his  black  vest  and 
stringy  bow  tie.  One  of  his  cuffs  was  frayed 
and  the  elbows  of  the  old  suit  shone.  "No;" 
he  said.  "I'm  not  going  to  run  again.  I'm 
through.  I've  been  here  nearly  40  years.  It's 
time  to  give  some  other  man  a  chance.  My 
usefulness  Is  at  an  end.  I'm  going  to  step  out 
of  the  picture.    This  Is  my  last  term." 

I  looked  at  him  as  he  sat  there  in  the  dvsk 
of  the  late  afternoon.  Behind  his  white  hair, 
through  the  windows,  bulked  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol.  The  background  seemed  to  frame 
him  symbolically.  For  almost  four  decades 
he  had  served  beneath  that  majestic  roof. 
In  1902  he  had  come  there  as  a  41 -year-old 
Congressman.  In  1912  he  had  gene  to  the 
Senate.  His  career  stretched  back  to  the 
start  of  the  century. 

What  a  career  It  had  been!  I  glanced 
around  the  walls  of  the  darkening  office. 
Photographs  of  great  dams  hung  at  irregular 
Intervals.  Once  he  had  been  called  a  visionary 
and  a  radical  for  suggesting  that  the  Govern- 
ment build  such  structures.  Now  they  dotted 
the  land.  One  of  them  bore  his  name.  To- 
gether they  were  making  possible  a  prepond- 
erance of  the  Nation's  airplane  output  in  an 
hour  of  military  crisis.  Without  them,  hope 
of  victory  would  have  been  distant,  Indeed. 

"PERFICT,  (.!  ■    r:  f    KMGHT" 

This  was  not  the  first  war  he  had  seen  from 
the  office  in  which  we  sat.  In  1917  he  had 
been  one  of  the  Senators  whom  a  President 
referred  to  as  "a  little  group  of  willful  men 
who  have  rendered  the  great  Government  of 
the  United  States  helpless  and  contemptible 
before  the  world."  He  had  said  that  war  was 
wrong,  and  he  had  been  burned  In  effigy,  and 
si^me  of  his  collen^vies  htid  demanded  his  re- 


moval from  the  Senate.  But  he  had  stayed 
there,  puffing  his  cigar  In  the  cloakroom,  and 
now  he  alone  among  the  willful  men  was  left. 

This  war.  he  thought,  was  different.  In  It 
the  Issues  were  different  and  the  role  his 
country  was  called  to  play.  Only  his  voice 
In  the  whole  debate  was  a  voice  that  had 
changed  since  that  other  war  of  a  generation 
ago. 

And  he  had  seen  changes,  too.  Where  once 
a  President  had  upbraided  and  pilloried  him, 
another  President,  speaking  for  another  era, 
had  come  to  the  little  prairie  town  where  he 
lived.  The  President  was  campaigning  for 
another  term,  but  he  spoke  to  the  folks  about 
their  Senator.  "History."  said  the  President, 
"asks,  'Did  the  man  have  Integrity? 

"  Did  the  man  have  unselfishness? 

•■  'Did  the  man  have  courage? 
.  "  "Did  the  man  have  consistency?' 

"And  If  the  Individual  under  a  scrutiny  of 
the  historic  microscope  measured  up  to  an 
affirmative  answer  to  these  questions,  then 
history  hns  set  him  down  as  great  indeed  la 
the  pages  of  all  the  years  to  cumc. 

"And  your  Sfnntor  stands  forth — whether 
we  agree  with  him  on  all  the  Utile  details  or 
not — he  stands  forth  as  the  very  perfect, 
gentle  knipht  of  American  prugresatve  Ideals." 

1 .  !  I     :  NO    PACk    WrrH    CHANCK 

When  ho  bad  arrived  from  the  plolns,  % 
country  schtxjl  teacher  who  helped  teach 
himself  the  law,  the  building  lu  which  we 
sat  had  not  been  built.  Congressmen  had 
their  offices  In  boarding  houses  or  In  dark 
cubbyholes  In  the  Capitol  basement.  1!  rrg 
plodded    up   Washington's    streets.     15  I 

aged  so  much  that  now  he  felt  that  ! 
fulness  was  at  an  end;  yet  with  those  t  % 

always  he  had  kept  pace 

Had  there  ever  been  an  occasion  In  li.v>m  40 
years  when  he  was  not  on  the  side  of  progress, 
when  he  failed  to  express  the  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations of  the  average  man?  I  thought  about 
his  career — about  his  fight  against  Cannon- 
Ism,  his  crusade  against  lat)or  Injunctions, 
his  ceaseless  struggle  for  public  power,  his 
victory  over  "lame  duck"  sessions  of  Congress, 
his  constant  denunciation  of  dollar  diplo- 
macy and  Yankee  imperialism,  his  pleas  for 
a  real  policy  of  the  good  neighbor. 

SENATOR  OF  THE  PLAIN  PEOPLl 

Usefulness  at  an  end?  I  recalled  with 
some  assurance  that  men  In  his  State  be- 
lieved his  usefulness  was  greater  than  ever, 
that  they  were  circulating  petitions  which 
would  place  his  name  on  the  ballot  for  an- 
other senatorial  term.  I  also  recollected  that 
no  one  felt  more  firmly  convinced  of  his  use- 
fulness  than    the   President. 

Surely  at  this  critical  time  In  America's 
history  the  liberals  and  progressives  of  the 
country  would  not  let  him  retire.  When 
visitors  came  to  the  gallery,  the  plain  folks 
of  the  land,  they  asked  for  him  more  than 
for  all  the  other  Senators  combined.  To 
them  he  had  become  a  symbol,  a  symbol  of 
the  average  man. 

"Senator,"  I  said,  "you  cannot  retire.  You 
are  a  soldier  on  a  field  of  battle  and  you  must 
fight  until  the  war  is  ended.  The  war  In 
which  you  enlisted  40  years  ago  stUl  goes  en, 
today  more  furiously  than  ever  before. 
Never  was  the  destiny  of  the  common  people 
in  such  grave  doubt  as  now. 

"Victory  over  tyranny  Is  essential  at  home 
and  abroad.  Ycu  are  a  symbol  of  that  vic- 
tory. Your  career  Is  a  symbol  of  It,  You 
must  stay  here.  Your  usefulness  has  never 
been  as  great  as  It  Is  right  now.  I  ccme 
from  Oregon,  but  people  there  consider  that 
you  arc  their  Senator,  too.  You  are  the  Sen- 
ator for  all  the  average  people  In  the  United 
States  " 

As  I  h!'  'he  office  I  looked  back  at  him. 
1  K  nv  :r,bi  :,  ci  What  IV.f  Prr-.df  r.t  had  said — 
"th"  \f:'.  ;« r!ect.  gci.' .t  k:.i.-..'  '.  .'  .^me^lcan 
progM--  ■  •  '■-.■  :  .-  '  In  the  gloom  of  c u.'-f;  ...s 
White  ;.  tj  -:     u  up  like  a  plume. 
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Hfalth  of  Federal  Government  Employees 
Can  be  Improved^Dr.  Kjnjgsley  Rob- 
erts Speaks  on  Subject 

EXTENSlliN  Or    liEM.JJRK.S 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANPOLPH 

I  .J    -A  :>T    '.  ::i.,:N  .A 
IN   THE   HOt"-^E  OF  PHPF'E-EtT  \TIVL3 
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partments  and  aeencies  who  is.  in  real- 
ity, on  the  front  line. 

I  quote  in  part  from  the  address  as 
follows: 

Such  organizations  as  the  National  Associa- 
tlon  of  Manufacturers  and  the  American 
Management  Association  and  the  Institute  of 
Industrial  Hygiene  have  In  recent  years  been 
advocating  the  broadening  use  of  the  medical 
departments  in  industry.  In  some  instances 
these  medical  departments  care  only  for  flrst- 
ald  Industrial  illness.  In  others,  they  go  so 
far  as  to  provide  diagnostic  facilities  which 
can  b«  used  by  the  employee's  physician,  hos- 
pitalization, in-hospital  surgical  care,  peri- 
odic health  examinations,  health  education, 
and  so  on.  up  to  complete  medical  care  of  the 
employed  worker  and  his  dependents. 

This  development  has  not  been  without 
opposition  from  organized  medicine,  but  the 
power  back  of  its  sponsors  has  made  this  op- 
position futile.  Industry  has  learned  that  in 
varying  degrees  medical  departments  result 
In  the  prevention  of  a  certain  amount  of  ill- 
ness, and  they  have  also  learned  that  there 
are  profits  In  prevention.  Therefore,  it  Is  to 
me  unlikely  that  this  tendency  Is  going  to 
recede  because  I  believe  that  more  and  more 
medical  departments  will  be  developed  and 
that  their  activities  will  be  broadened. 

There  are  400,000.000  man-days  lost  to  in- 
dustry per  year  through  illnesb.  Of  this  only 
10  percent  Is  due  to  industrial  disease  and 
accidents.  The  other  360.000,000  man-days  is 
due  to  nonindustrial  Illness  and  accidents. 
If  management  has  a  stake  In  trying  to  re- 
duce the  10  percent  on  the  Industrial-illness 
side,  certainly  It  has  an  even  greater  stake  In 
attempting  to  reduce  losses  on  the  non-indias- 
trlal-lllness  side. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States  of 
America  has  every  reason  for  developing  Into 
the  greatest  going  concern  In  the  world,  and 
the  Federal  Government,  as  an  employer,  is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  employer  extant. 
The  lessons  which  have  been  learned  by 
pr.vate  industry  must  be  used  to  Improve 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  what  has  gone  before,  up  to  this  point, 
has  been  intended  to  show  that  private  In- 
dustry has  learned  the  importance  of  the 
development  of  medical  departments.  There- 
fore, we  come  to  the  thesis  which  Is  that 
the  Government,  as  an  employer,  should  de- 
velop medical  divisions  for  the  protection  of 
Its  own  Interest,  as  well  as  the  protection  of 
the  Interests  of  its  employees. 

The  development  of  a  system  whereljy  the 
Industrial  physician  can  participate  In  the 
routine  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  on 
the  employee  without  interfering  with  the 
function  and  Income  of  the  outside  physician 
presents  a  knotty  problem.  Its  solution  is 
not  now  entirely  worked  out  but  the  future 
holds  encouraging  possibilities. 

As  far  as  medical  divisions  In  govern- 
mental departments  are  concerned,  this  is  not 
a  fitting  time  or  place  to  discuss  organiza- 
tional details  except  to  state  that  the  med- 
ical divisions  In  the  various  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government  should,  of  course, 
have  their  activities  correlated  through  either 
5cme  existing  medical  administrative  imple- 
ment or  one  to  be  subsequently  created. 
Those  Interested  In  personnel  management 
T-e,  of  course,  interested  In  employee  health. 
This  means  that  the  two  departments  must 
be  able  to  trarel  along  side  by  side  In  per- 
fect accord 

The  medical  division  would  function  pri- 
marily in  the  same  manner  that  any  indus- 
trial set-up  does  In  a  nongovernmental  In- 
dustry A  specification  of  these  activitiea  Is 
found  at  the  end  of  this  manuscript.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  duties.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
medical  divisions  should  lay  especial  empha- 
sis on  precmployment  and  periodic  physical 
surveys,  health  education,  and  the  early  diag- 
nosis of  unpreventable  Illness.  Statistics 
.^-n:'''^>  ?-  to  show  that  approximately  48 
per.t:.-.  _:  :he  causes  of  sickness  disability  re- 


tirement are  dxie  to  diseases  loosely  diagnosed 
as  circulatory.  These  diseases,  if  diagnosed 
early,  can  frequently  be  reduced  in  severity 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  patient  prolonged 
by  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  ntxt 
largest  category  of  causes  of  sickness  disabil- 
ity retirement  is  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Here  again  is  a  type  of  Illness  which, 
if  it  is  diagnosed  early,  can  frequently  be 
averted  and  its  severity  and  after  effects  re- 
duced. It  IS  not  suggested  that  treatment  for 
these  diseases  should  be  Instituted  by  the 
medical  divisions,  but  their  early  diagnosis 
Is  a  function  which  will  be  of  assistance  to 
the  general  medical  profession  caring  for 
these  workers  in  their  private  lives  as  well 
as  a  benefit  to  the  Government  in  prolonging 
their  usefulness. 

Most  suggestions  that  have  been  made  so 
far  concerning  medical  care  of  Government 
employees  have  been  aimed  primarily  at  the 
savings  to  be  accomplished  through  the  re- 
duction of  absenteeism  under  the  15-day- 
sick-absence  clause.  We  feel  that  although 
there  may  be  some  unnecessary  absenteeism, 
It  Is  probably  more  than  made  up  for  by  the 
large  amount  of  voluntary  overtime  which 
many  Government  employees  are  contribut- 
ing. However,  such  a  program  as  that  sug- 
gested has  a  financial  justification  when  we 
turn  our  attention  to  some  unpublished  data 
available  through  the  retirement  pension 
system  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Figures  at  present  only  cursorily  examined 
because  of  lack  of  time  go  to  show  that  there 
are  $56,000,000  a  year  distributed  to  retired 
annuitants  In  all  clas  ificatlons.  Of  this, 
$12,000,000  Is  distributed  annually  to  annui- 
tants retired  because  of  sickness  disability. 
Any  health  conservation  and  preventive 
medical  program  would  undoubtedly  reduce 
this  flgtue  considerably. 

These  figures  also  go  to  show  that  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  annuitant  retired  because  of 
superannuity  Is  7  years  more  than  the  annui- 
tant retired  because  of  sickness  disability. 
A  well  worked  out  health  education  and  pre- 
ventive medical  program  could  undoubtedly 
reduce  this  gap  and  restore  to  usefulness 
at  least  for  part  cf  this  time  those, who  are 
retired  for  sickness  disability.  In  the  accom- 
panying diagram  (fig.  1)  it  is  assumed  that 
the  Federal  employee  enters  the  civil-service 
employment  at  point  A  and  that  on  an  aver- 
age of  21.3  years  later  he  is  retired  at  point  B 
because  of  sickness  disability.  If  he  were 
not  retired  for  this  reason  he  would  be  re- 
tired at  point  B  prime,  which  Is  apparently 
26.7  years  after  enrollment  in  the  service. 
These  figures  are  undoubtedly  approxima- 
tions, but  when  one  considers  the  amount 
of  money  that  they  entail  they  are  important 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are 
guldeposts  along  the  way. 

In  various  parts  of  this  country  are  data 
which  might  assist  us  in  determining  what 
the  costs  of  such  a  proposed  program  would 
be.  No  matter  what  the  cost  it  has  been  the 
almost  universal  experience  of  nongovern- 
ment Industries  that  the  Institution  and 
maintenance  of  an  Industrial  medical  de- 
partment not  only  is  a  profitable  Investment 
but  as  previously  mentioned  Improves  em- 
ployee morale.  There  are  those  who  are 
equipped 'to  advise  in  this  matter  and  to 
assist  in  the  production  of  such  material  as 
may  seem  advisable.  Without  attempting  to 
detail  the  functions  of  these  medical  divi- 
sions, the  following  could  be  considered  aa 
guideposts  to  their  activities:  The  Industrial 
medical  division  should — 

(a)  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  removal 
of  health  hazards  due  to  working  conditions. 

(b)  Study  carefully  the  workers  as  they 
react  to  the  strain  of  overtime  and  other 
unusual  demands  made  on  their  resistance. 

(c)  Educate  the  workers  in  saf» -v  n.tiisures. 
first-aid  procedures,  and  conduc:  a  b*^alth 
education  campaign  amongst  them 

(d)  Provide  a  rehabilitation  system  for  the 
reclamation  of  those  who  are  not  100  percent 
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physically  fit  and  restore  them  to  usefulness 
even  if  they  must  be  given  selected  Jobs; 

(e)  Serve  as  liaison  officer  between  the 
worker  and  the  outside  physician  The 
great  need  is  for  the  industrial  physician  to 
be  on  the  alert  to  identify  unpreventable 
Illness  in  it«  preclinical  stages  and  then  get 
the  patient  into  hands  of  competent  doctors 
as  early  as  possible; 

(f)  Give  emergency  treatment  of  injuries 
Incurred  in  line  of  duty  so  as  to  prevent  more 
serious  complication; 

(g)  Relieve  employees  suSering  from  mi- 
nor symptoms  or  discomforts  with  the 
objective  of  keeping  them  on   the  Job; 

(h)  Review  leave  records  with  the  objec- 
tive of  determining  cause  of  sick  leave  and 
the  correction  of  the  condition,  whether  it  be 
environmental  or  due  to  physical  handicap  of 
the  individual;  it  may  be  very  dramatic  to 
point  out  the  expense  of  the  sick-leave  pro- 
gram, but  why  not  balance  that  against  the 
overtime*  which  is  voluntarily  contributed: 

(i)  Perform  physical  examinations  on  em- 
ployees and  advise  correction  by  the  em- 
ployee's physician; 

(k)  Perform  physical  examinations  on 
prospective  appointees;  and 

(1)  Pay  partictilar  attention  to  means  of 
reducing  the  incidence  and  severity  of  upper- 
respiratory*  infections,  since  these  are  the 
causes  of  40  to  60  percent  of  all  absenteeism, 
and  also  of  preventing  the  mental  illnesses 
which  cause  17  percent  of  all  the  sickness 
incapacity  retirements 

Washington  Is  not  going  to  fare  well  In 
comparison  with  other  cities  where  the  em- 
ployer has  already  provided  at  least  a  rudi- 
mentary Industrial  medical  system. 

Washington's  population  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  about  6.000  a  month. 

Hospital  service  facilities  are  taxed  to 
unsafe  limits 

The  number  of  civilian  doctors  Is  diminish- 
ing. 

The  development  of  medical  divisions  in 
Federal  governmental  departments  will,  in  a 
degree,  offset  these  tendencies  and  permit  of 
better  health  conditions  if  properly  admin- 
istered. 

The  relationship  of  this  with  the  problem 
of  establishing  devices  for  the  care  of  the 
Government  worker  outside  of  his  employ- 
ment Is  a  matter  for  future  discussion. 

However,  it  can  be  said  that  there  Is  con- 
siderable evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of 
periodic  prepayment  plans  to  meet  the  cost  of 
lllne.ss  Organized  medicine  has  acceded  to 
the  validity  of  this  policy.  The  questions 
now  are.  Prepayment  of  how  much,  by  whom, 
to  whom  and  for  what? 

But  It  is  increasingly  clear  that  rational 
health  conservation  and  preventive  medical 
programs  are  needed  and  that  medical  di- 
visions in  governmental  dej  artments  can  be 
administered  to  play  an  important  part  in 
these  programs. 

That  the  Federal  Government  as  an  em- 
ployer has  not  seen  fit  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  health  of  its  employees  in  employment 
circumstances  seems  preposterous. 


Wallace    Warns    Against    Wedding    With 
Rubber    Made    From    Grain    Alcohol 
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league  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MundtI 
this  afternoon.  I  called  attention  to  an 
article  by  Vice  Poe.  id-^nt  Wall.ace  which 
appeared  in  the  New  Yoik  Times  maga- 
zine yesterday.  I  did  not  have  the  article 
with  me  at  the  time,  but  considerable  ref- 
erence was  made  to  it.  and  in  order  that 
the  full  argument  of  Mr.  Wallace  may  be 
readily  available  to  the  membership,  un- 
der permission  already  granted,  I  offer 
it  for  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Wallace  Warns  Against  a  "New  Isolation- 
ism"— In   the  Demand  That   We   Produce 
Everything  We  Need  Here  at  Home,  the 
Vice  President  Sees  a  Threat  or  Another 
War 
(By  Henry  A   Wau-Ace,  Vice  Pres.dent  of  the 
United  States) 
Right  at  the  core  of  our  drive  for  victory 
in  World  War  No.  2  is  the  Job  of  getting  rub- 
ber— rubber   for   tlie    Army,   rubber   for    the 
Navy,  rubber  for  everybody's  tires,  rubber  for 
hundreds  of   things  we  cannot  do   without. 
How  to  get  enough  rubber  in  a  hurry — this  is 
the  question  of  the  hotir.    But  Just  over  the 
hill  is  another  question  we  shall  have  to  face. 
That  Is:    Will   the  rubber  policies  we  adopt 
now  lead  to  world  war  No.  3  later  on? 

The  choices  we  are  making  now  and  the 
choices  we  shall  make  when  the  victory  Is 
won  will  be  of  vast  significance  for  the  United 
States  and  for  the  entire  world.  Last  time,  at 
the  end  of  World  War  No  1.  the  choice  was 
for  isolation.  The  choice  led  up  to  this  pres- 
ent war — so  quickly  that  many  men  who 
fought  In  the  first  World  War  have  had  to 
take  up  arms  again  In  the  second.  If  the 
choice  is  for  isolation  this  time,  the  price 
will  be  far  more  terrible  and  will  be  paid  much 
sooner.  In  that  case,  some  of  the  heroes  of 
the  first  and  second  World  Wars  might  even 
get  Into  world  war  No.  3. 

Back  in  1919.  there  seemed  to  be  a  real 
opportunity  for  choice.  The  path  of  isolation 
had  at  least  the  appearance  of  plausibility. 
The  argument  could  be  made  that,  by  avoid- 
ing the  entanglements  of  the  Old  World,  this 
country  could  sit  safe  and  secure  between  her 
two  ocean  barriers.  To  the  believers  In  this 
theory,  neither  foreign  trade  nor  foreign 
friendships  mattered  very  much.  They  felt 
that  the  United  States  could  without  fear  or 
favor  go  It  alone. 

Changes  In  the  modern  world  now  have 
cut  the  ground  out  from  under  these  old 
arguments.  The  airplane,  the  radio,  and 
modern  technology  have  bound  the  whole 
planet  so  closely  together  that  what  hap- 
pens anywhere  on  the  planet  has  a  direct 
effect  everywhere  else.  In  this  world  sud- 
denly become  so  small,  we  cannot  afford 
to  resume  the  role  of  hermit.  For  If  we  do 
Insist  on  playing  a  lone  hand,  we  shall  not 
only  hasten  world  war  No.  3.  but  we  shall 
have  a  good  chance  of  losing  it. 

This  time.  then,  we  have  only  one  real 
choice  We  must  play  a  responsible  part  in 
the  world — -leading  the  way  In  world  prog- 
ress, fostering  a  healthy  world  trade,  helping 
to  protect  the  world's  peace. 

"RUBBER    cloak"    FOR    NEW    WAR 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  rubber? 
Well,  the  simple  fact  is  that  if  the  rubber 
question  is  handled  as  certain  people  would 
handle  it,  we  would  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
clear  lesson  of  this  war.  We  would  tear  down 
our  chance  to  cement  the  firm  and  friendly 
ties  that  can  give  us  national  safety.  We 
would  be  embracing  a  new  isolationism  which 
would  smash  any  further  attempt  at  collec- 
tive security  for  the  world,  cause  a  resur- 
gence of  the  law  of  the  Jungle  in  human  af- 
fairs, and  lead  to  another  terrible  world  war. 
And  next  time,  if  we  were  without  friends, 
such  a  war  might  easily  end  in  our  encircle- 
ment and  defeat. 

This  new  isolationism  is  beginning  to  show 
its  head  for  the  first  time  in  a  very  human 


and  plausible  way.  using  rubber  as  its  cloak. 
From  the  long-iun  point  of  view,  it  Is  more 
dangerors  than  the  old  isolationism.  Under 
the  plea  that  the  United  States  must  pro- 
duce everything  at  heme  In  o.der  to  be  pie- 
pared  in  time  of  war.  this  new  Isolationism 
would  not  only  destroy  the  export  market  of 
the  United  States  but  would  cause  great  hard- 
ship among  the  producing  p>opulace  of  coun- 
tries which  normally  export  to  the  United 
States  The  new  Isolationism  would  of  ne- 
cessity develop  many  points  ol  economic  like- 
ness with  the  Germany  of  1933  to  1939 

During  that  period  Gefmany  was  forcing 
the  whole  world  to  follow  nationalistic  poli- 
cies in  self-defense  Then  It  was  the  part  cf 
prudence  for  this  country  to  develop  sources 
of  rubber  close  to  home  Collective  security 
In  the  world  had  broken  down  The  world 
had  become  a  Jungle  In  which  only  the 
strongest  could  survive.  I  myself  during  the 
years  when  I  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
did  everything  I  could  to  arcuse  the  Nation  to 
the  danger  of  depending  almost  entirely  on 
sources  of  rubber  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  I  did  everything  I  could  to  encoiu-age 
the  growing  of  rubber  In  this  hemisphere,  the 
development  of  processes  of  making  synthetic 
rubber,  and  the  building  of  a  rubber  stock 
pile  in  the  United  States. 

Many  people  during  those  years  were 
blithely  oblivious  of  oiu-  danger  when  they 
had  real  reason  to  be  concerned  Now  some 
of  these  same  people,  waking  up  5  years  too 
late,  are  thrown  into  panic  by  the  rubber 
crisis  tliey  did  not  foresee.  They  are  saying 
that  we  mu-^t  never  again  depend  on  any 
source  of  rubber  outside  our  own  borders.  In 
the  period  to  come,  when  the  wcjrld  will  be 
struggling  to  return  to  the  peaceful  ways  of 
civilization,  they  would  have  us  behave  as  we 
should  have  behaved  In  the  Jungle  period  of 
the  past.  Can  we  afford  to  follow  the  lead  of 
these  5-years-too-late  spreaders  of  alarm?  If 
we  carry  extreme  nationalistic  policies  of  fear 
over  into  the  post-war  world,  won't  we  run 
the  risk  of  bringing  on  the  very  catastrophe 
of  war  and  defeat  from  which  we  sliaU  be 
trying  so  hard  to  escape? 

At  the  moment  the  urgent  thing  Is  to  get 
rubber — by  any  process,  from  any  source,  and 
at  any  cost.  There  can  be  no  argument 
about  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  It  la 
only  in  commitments  or  policies  that  could 
harm  the  national  interest  In  the  future  that 
the  seeds  of  trouble  may  He. 

We  must  look  mainly  to  synthetic  rubber 
In  this  emergency  to  supplement  the  supplies 
of  rubber  we  already  have  We  can  also  get 
seme  wild  rubber  from  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  northern  South  America 

two  hundred  thousand  tons  shifted 
For  the  synthetic  rubber  the  raw  material 
may  be  either  petroleum  or  alcohol  In  the 
first  case,  the  petroleum  is  converted  into 
butadiene  and  the  butadiene  Into  rubber  In 
the  second  case,  substances  such  as  corn  or 
wheat  or  molasses  are  converted  Into  alcohol, 
the  alcohol  into  butadiene,  and  the  buta- 
diene Into  rubber 

Practically  all  of  the  early  research  work  in 
the  field  of  synthetic  rubber  was  done  by 
men  who  were  directly  or  Indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  oil  business  The  oil  com- 
panies, of  course,  had  every  Inducement  to 
manufacture  synthetic  rubber  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible so  as  to  avoid  losing  the  market  for 
gasoline.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  prior  to  May  1.  1942,  all  of  this  country's 
experts  In  rubber  believed  that  the  practical 
source  of  synthetic  rubber  was  petroleum. 
In  line  with  this  belief,  before  May  1.  the 
War  Production  Board  directed  the  Rubber 
Reserve  Co..  under  Secretary  Jones,  to  con- 
struct plants  capable  of  converting  fjetroleum 
into  800,000  tons  of  rubber  annually. 

MeanwhUe  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
agitation  for  producln'^  rubber  from  grain. 
During  the  first  3  or  4  m-nths  of  this  year 
agricultuial   chemists   from    the   Grain   Belt 
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collePTM.  being  aware  ct  the  theoret  I 

bl'.itiM   of    rcaSintj    grnln    Into 
knowing  that  there  were  mjt  sto 
and  »h  at  to  stora-e.  worked  on 
front  to  stir  up  interpst   In   such 
Motives   of    other    persons    were 
Tlie  oH  Interests  were  denounced 

It  was  nnr  until  the  first  wetk  ! 
qu:^l!fled  -  were  able  to  I'ss 

NeJ?=on.    t  1     of    the    War 

Eoard.  that  sufficient  proqres-  hud 
In   the  art  of  converting  alcohol 
dune      Mr    Nelson  then,  for   the 
felt  It  safe  to  advocate  the  large-sc 
slon  of  grain  into  alcohol  for  the 
rutbt'r  prcducTion     Acting  on  his 
dation     the    War    Production    Bca 
the   Rubber  lUserve  Company,   u 
litry  Jones,  to  construct  facilities 
lle^t    pcssible   moment   to   produce 
200  (WO  ton?  of  rubber  from  alcohol 
from  petroleum 

There  had  alwavs  seemed  to  be  a 
In  the  alcohol-rubber  process  bef 
althoufjh  chemli.t8  had  known  lor 
that  It  was  theoretically  possible  to 
into  rubber      Stories  had  he€n 
Poland    and   Rus.sla   potato   starch 
converted    into    butrdene    and    tl 
buiia-s.  which  is  the  name  of  the 
rubber  most  commonly  used 

Also,   beclnnlng   in   19?9.  after 
been  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
llsliment  of  fotir  large  laboratorl^ 
partment  nf  Agriculture  had  start 
on  the  problem  of  the  conversion  of 
alcohol    and   of   alcohol    into   but 
thence  into  synthetic  rtibber     Wh 
partment  of  Agriculture   researcher 
trying  to  reach  the  commercial  s 
processes  of  converting   alcohol    i 
have  been  perfected  by  certain 
cerns    following    leads    which    en 
from  central  European  countries 
prixes.<ies  which  will  be  used  (or 
ber   from   grain   under  contracts 
the  Rubber  Reserve  Company 

At  present  there  is  relatt^-e  peac 
on      the      synthetic-rubber      fronf 
200  000   tons   are   to  be  taken  aw 
and  riven  to  alcohol      Fc;r  a  tlm< 
as  if  both  the  oil  and  alcohol  i 
be  happy  to  use  the  farmers  for 
political  aid.  and  the  Grain  Belt 
thought   that   farmers  were  going 
chance  to  see  nibl)or  made  from 
sight  of  their  own  farms      No  dcu 
mate    location    of    the    rubber  ' 
plants  by  the  Rubber  Reserve  C 
determine  the  extent  of  the 
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economy   in   the   use   of   strategic 
alcohol  seems  to  have   some   dec 
lages  over  oil      Prom  the  standpo 
oil   has  the  advantage      With  oil 
at   present  prices,   it   appears   tha 
rubber  can  be   made   from  nil  for 
cents  a  pound  or  a  lltt!e  less,  w 
thetic  rubber  from  grain  would 
40  cents.     If  the  grain  is  purchased 
where    near    parity  prices,    the   ra 
ah>ne   would   cost   about    25   cent 
pound  of  rubber 

In  the  war  effort,  the  all-import 
to  gel   the  synthetic  rubber  as 
sible.  with  a  minimum  use  of  st 
terials  In  building  the  manufactuf-i 
llshments.      Because    of    the    adv 
synthetic  rubljer  from  grain  in  th 
It  '*ems  obvious  that  under  war 
the  conversion  of  grain  into  alcoh<|l 
ber  should  t>e  pushed  with  all  po-- 

Cfflcials   of   the   Rubber   Reser\- 
predict  that  this  country  within 
will   be  producing  more  rubber 
than  she  iised  to  Import  from  tl 
All  this  will  be  done  en   the  ba~ 
tract    which     provides    that    uhei 
comes  to  an  end  the  Governmen 
the  right  to  acquire  the  plants 
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was  put  Into  the  contract  because  President 
Roosevelt  believes  that  the  power  of  govern- 
ment and  the  emergency  of  war  should  not 
b?  used  to  build  up  vested  interests  which. 
after  the  war.  would  be  sitting  en  the  door- 
step of  Congress  clamoring  for  a  tariff. 

Prior  to  May  1.  1942.  It  did  not  seem  likely 
that  oil  Interests  operating  by  themselves 
could  succeed  in  abrogating  the  cip.u.se  of  the 
Presidenf.s  contract  prcvlc^ng  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  ever  the  plants  at  the  close  of 
the  war  But  with  alcchcl  in  the  picture.  It 
Is  possible  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  get 
the  farmers  to  run  political  interference  for 
both  alcohol  and  oil  in  an  effort  to  get  Con- 
gress to  knock  cut  the  President's  clause  for 
governmental  ownership. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  new  time  of  peace, 
the  motorists  of  the  United  States  will  net 
only  want  to  have  an  assured  source  of  rub- 
ber, but  they  will  want  to  get  that  rubber  as 
cheaply  as  possible  In  the  matter  cf  cost, 
natural  rubber  from  either  the  Far  East  or 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  likely  to  have  a 
big  advantage  over  synthetic  And,  even  If 
synthetic  rubber  is  available  in  Ur^e  quan- 
tities at  a  low  price,  a  substantial  amount  of 
natural  rubber  will  still  be  needed  for  mixing 
with  the  synthetic  product 

The  natural  rubber  which  can  be  obtained 
from  this  hemisphere  at  present  Is  mostly 
what  can  be  harvested  from  trees  growing 
wild  in  the  jungle  But  it  is  rubber  grown 
on  plantations  that  offers  the  mcst  hr  peful 
prospect  for  motorists  in  the  longer  future 

Few  automobile  users  In  the  United  States 
realize  that  the  technology  of  producing  rub- 
ber from  trees  is  changing  almost  as  rapidly 
as  the  technology  ot  producing  synthetic  rub- 
ber During  the  last  10  years,  higher-yielding 
strains  of  rubber  have  been  developed  Some 
of  th?se  strains  yield  two.  three,  four,  and 
e\en  five  times  as  much  as  the  old-fashioned 
strains  customarily  used  in  the  Far  East. 
With  modern  strains  of  the  Hevea  rubber 
plant,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
during  the  period  after  the  war  rubber  can  be 
profitably  laid  down  in  New  York  City  from 
either  South  America  or  the  East  Indies  at 
less  than  10  cents  a  pound.  Therefore,  to 
protect  synthetic  rubber  produced  in  the 
United  States  from  destructive  competition 
would  require  a  tariff  of  at  least  10  cents  a 
pound  and  probably  20  cents. 

WANTS    NO   RtTBBER    TARIFF 

Personally,  I  hope  that  after  the  war  Is 
over,  a  few  small  synthetic  alcohol-rubber 
plants  are  kept  running  so  that  Improve- 
ments can  be  made,  so  that  there  may  be  an 
outlet  for  overflow  corn  and  wheat  from  the 
ever- normal  granary,  and  so  that  we  may 
have  the  technical  knowledge  for  rapid  ex- 
pansion shculd  the  need  ever  again  arise. 
These  plants  could  be  kept  in  operation  by 
Government  subsidy 

I  trust,  however,  that  the  vast  bulk  of  our 
rubber  would  come  from  ;■  really  cheap 
source — from  Latin  America  and  the  Far 
East — and  that  the  automobile  users  of  the 
United  States  would  stand  like  a  rock  against 
a  rubber  tariff  Their  Interest  in  opposing  a 
rubber  tariff  would  lie  in  the  fact  that  nat- 
ural rubber  can  profitably  be  produced  at  a 
cost  one-third  as  great  as  that  of  synthetic 
rubber  made  from  oil  and  one-fourth  as  great 
as  that  of  synthetic  rubber  made  from  grain. 
It  seems  probable  that  any  effective  rubber 
tariff  would  cost  farmers  as  a  group  at  least 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  they  could 
possibly  get  out  of  the  tariff  as  beneficiaries. 

If  there  cah  be  the  certainty  of  large-scale 
production  of  rubber  at  less  than  10  cents  a 
pound  during  the  post-war  period.  It  Is  easy 
to  visualize  the  doubling  and  eventually  the 
trebling  of  the  world  rubber  consumption. 
In  the  lifetime  of  middle-aged  men  I  expect 
to  see  a  highway  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Alaska, 
across  Siberia  to  Europe,  with  feeders  coming 
in  from  China  and  India.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  within  15  years  all  the  rul>ber  produc- 
tion In  the  British  and  Dutch  East  Indies 


will  be  needed  by  Asia.  Cheap  rubber,  chesp 
small  cars,  and  highways  will  cause  unheard- 
of  markets  in  the  E..st. 

We  shculd  prepare  for  the  day  of  greatest 
increased  rubber  consumption  by  pushing 
the  production  of  rubber  from  the  high-yield- 
ing strains  of  rubber  trees  frcm  tropical 
America.  Tlie  scientists  know  that  this  Job 
can  be  done.  The  problem  Is  to  get  far- 
vis  oned  cooperation 

I  have  u;ed  rubber  as  an  illustration  cf 
the  new  isolationism  versus  the  n  w  world 
outlook  In  order  to  indicate  that  what  we 
are  doing  day  by  day  at  the  present  time  is 
writing  the  peace  Unless  we  are  watchful, 
the  new  isolationism  will  use  not  only  rubber 
but  many  other  similar  products  to  get  into 
the  saddle  and,  once  there,  will  force  the  kind 
ef  peace  which  Inevitably  will  produce  World 
War  No.  3. 


Dallas  Neu  s  t;>liinini-t  Att-icks  PhnThrt 
Will   Save    ].i\)'vt*rs    Biliions    ot    T-ol- 
lars  a  V.  ar  i:i  Unnece^v'ry  Interest  — 
Critic  Ar-'^f't  <\  !'v  the  Sponsor  ot  tSe 

Pl.'.n 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON   WRIGHT  P.\TMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13,  1942 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  famous 
columnist  of  the  Dallas  News,  Lynn  W. 
Landrum.  In  the  June  19  edition  demon- 
strated that  he  is  criticizing  something 
he  knows  nothing  about. 

It  is  strange  to  me  that  the  news- 
papers never  find  space  to  give  to  such 
an  important  question  as  the  taxpayers 
being  saved  billions  of  dollars  a  year  in 
interest.  The  radio  has  been  rather  gen- 
erous, but  the  newspapers  never  find 
space  to  willingly  bring  this  subject  to 
the  attention  of  their  readers.  I  am 
sure  there  are  exceptions,  but  that  is  the 
general  rule. 

Unless  something  is  done,  this  Congress 
will  place  the  American  people  in  per- 
petual bondage  or  force  the  repudiation 
of  debts  by  inflation.  It  is  indefensible 
for  the  Government  to  pay  private  cor- 
porations 2 '2  percent  a  year  for  40  or  50 
years  and  longer  for  creating  money  on 
the  Government's  own  credit. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  accuse^''  of  try- 
ing to  force  ruinous  inflation  on  the 
country  by  paying  the  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  1  $2,000,000,000  without  paying 
tribute  on  the  money.  Remember  how  it 
was  pictured  as  a  disastrous  proposal, 
one  that  our  country  would  never  sur- 
vive. 

Since  that  time  the  Government  has 
spent  25  times  that  amount  v/ithout  in- 
flation. It  depends  on  whose  ox  is  being 
gored. 

THE    CRITICISM 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Landrum 
is  typical  of  the  misunderstanding  that 
exists  among  people  who  have  not 
studied  this  question: 

Thinking  Out  Loud 
(By  Lynn  W    Landumi 
A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  ci.itaivc  be- 
tween two  points.     (Euclid.) 
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The  Honorable  Wri.mt  Pvtn;^n  i  ,,~  „  rec- 
ord of  consistency  on  the  matter  of  printing- 
press  money — he  has  been  wrong  all  the  time. 
He  still  is. 

Mr.  Patman  honestly  believes  that  you  can 
start  a  blank  piece  of  paper  in  at  one  end  of 
a  printing  press  and  let  it  come  cut  money 
at  the  other  end  He  has  probably  seen  the 
presses  of  the  United  States  Government  eat 
paper  and  spit  out  bills  in  denominations  of 
$1  to  $1  000  Mr  Patman  felt  that  tlie  press 
did  it.  It  I'-ukt  J  to  him  as  if  the  press  made 
money.  That  is  as  far  as  his  thinking  seems 
ever  to  have  gone  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Patman  draws  the  conclusion  that  the 
thing  to  do  when  you  need  money  is  to  print 
it.  He  believes  that.  He  has  been  advocat- 
ing it  since  1933. 

WITHOLT    PAYML.NT 

It  takes  a  bit  of  thinking  to  get  straight 
In  your  head  what  money  is  for  and  how 
It  comes  to  be  money.  But  you  know  that 
you  can't  go  down  to  the  prlntshop  and  print 
a  batch  of  money  and  get  away  with  It.  Mr. 
Patman  knows  that,  of  course;  he  doesn  t  ad- 
vocate that  you  do  It  directly.  He  wants  all 
of  us  together  to  do  it. 

Now.  why  can't  you  print  money  down  at 
the  printshop  yourself?  Oh.  of  course,  there 
Is  a  law  against  it.  But  that  law  could  be 
repealed.  Aside  from  the  counterfeit  law, 
why  couldn't  you  print  your  own  money  and 
thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  working  for 
money?  Now.  that  isn't  a  foolish  question. 
It  has  the  whole  economics  of  money  and 
the  whole  philosophy  of  economic  value  and 
of  economic  exchange  wrapped  up  in  its 
answer 

After  you  have  considered  the  question  a 
while,  of  course,  you  conclude  that  If  you 
could  prirvt  money  and  get  goods  and  services 
in  exchange  for  it,  you  would  be  getting  those 
goods  for  nothing,  except  the  casual  labor  of 
printing  a  $100,000  bill  once  a  year,  perhaps. 
You  would  be  getting  the  goods  for  nothing — 
without  payment.  Your  neighbors  would  be 
building  your  house,  shining  your  shoes,  de- 
livering your  newspaper,  cutting  out  your 
tonsils,  providing  your  groceries,  and  st  on. 
They  would  be  doing  all  these  things  for  you 
and  you  would  be  doing  nothing  for  them. 
That's  why  you  ought  not  to  print  money 
yourself.  That's  why  the  counterfeiting  law 
is  a  good  thing  in  morals  and  base  economics. 

GOING    rt'ETHER 

To  all  the  foregoing  Mr.  Patm.'iN  would 
agree,  probably.  He  doesn't  propose  to  re- 
peal the  counterfeit  law.  Technically,  it  is 
not  possible  for  a  government  to  counterfeit 
it.*;  own  money,  but  that  Is  about  what  Mr. 
Patman's  proposal  would  amount  to  in 
practice. 

This  war  will  perhaps  cost  $200,000,000,000. 
We  don't  know;  but  it  will  cost  a  great  deal. 
Now,  to  Mr  Patman.  that  $200,000,000,000 
means  200.000,000,000  pieces  of  paper  printed 
In  plain  ink  so  that  each  piece  of  paper  says 
It  is  a  dollar— ror  a  proportionate  printljig 
Job  for  pieces  of  paper  of  larger  denomina- 
tions. 

But  did  you  ever  ht  ar  ai,  army  that  could 
fire  a  dollar  bill?  Do  you  suppose  that  our 
soldiers  can  eat  money?  Can  you  climb  on 
a  $100  bill  and  ride  it  in  a  cavalry  charge? 
What  the  war  will  use  up,  what  it  will  devour, 
what  it  will  destroy,  what  it  will  take  away 
from  us,  is  not  ultimately  paper  money. 
What  the  war  uses  up  Is  value — and  life. 

If  the  fi^^'prnment  tak*><;  er..:n  and  steel 
and  lab<  r  and  pays  for  !'  v.:'h  paper  for 
which  nobody  has  labored — and  for  which 
nobody  promises  to  Inbcr^-  ;t  takes  r  for 
nothing.  Prlnting-p:r->  n,  :;f'y  :s  'l:;-. '  kind 
Of  payment  Tax  money  is  money  tor  which 
■omebody  has  labored  already  and  which  he 
has  paid  to  tJ-,t>  C".  vt-:  mn:-  ^  t  p-  ••'(•ion 
received  aT.d  to  b'"  r^  ■  civ.-d  ri'.a-  -^  rt'pre- 
Bentative  of  true  value.    Bonds  are  exchanged 


for  money  lo:  which  somebody  has  created 
value  already.  It  represents  value  delivered 
to  the  Government  in  return  for  the  Govern- 
ment's promise  that  taxpayers  in  the  future 
will  amortize  the  war  costs  and  return  the 
value. 

Money  and  bonds  are  tokens  of  value  exist- 
ing or  values  to  exist.  But  if  the  values  are 
unhitched  from  either  money  or  bonds,  the 
money  or  bonds  will  run  away  up  into  fabu- 
lous figures,  and  become  worthless.  Mr.  Pat- 
man needs  to  go  to  school  to  history,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  All  history  teaches 
this  lesson. 

REPLY 

My  reply  to  Mr.  Landrum  was  as  fol- 
lows, which  was  published  in  the  Dallas 
News  July  1.  1942 : 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  23,  1942. 
landrum  s  column  of  misinformation 
The  D.\li.as  News. 

Dallas.  Tex. 

Gentlemen  :  In  your  Issue  of  June  19.  1942, 
there  appears  an  article  by  Mr  Lynn  W.  Lan- 
drum in  which  I  am  taken  to  task  for  advo- 
cating what  Mr.  Landrum  calls  printing- 
press  money.  I  have  read  his  article  and 
have  concluded  that  if  this  is  a  sample  of  Mr 
Landrum's  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  he 
daily  expresses  his  opinions  on,  his  column 
should  be  labeled  "Landrum's  Misinformation 
Column."  I  do  not  claim  to  know  much 
about  many  things,  know  too  little  about 
everything,  and  although  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
an  expert  on  the  subject  of  finance.  Govern- 
ment borrowing,  public  debt,  issuance  of 
money,  etc.,  yet  I  do  claim  to  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  since  I  have  de- 
voted so  much  time,  thought,  and  study  to 
them  the  pn'^^t  25  years 

A  CATCHY    !  HKAsE  TRAVELS  FAST  AND  IS  VERT 
EFFECTIVE 

First,  let  me  get  it  straight  that  I  am  no 
advocate  of  what  is  generally  referred  to  as 
printing-press  money  and  never  have  been. 
The  bills  I  have  advocated,  would  not  neces- 
sarily cause  the  printing  of  one  additional 
dollar  of  paper  currency.  I  know  that  cer- 
tain selfish,  greedy  people  who  profit  from  our 
present  indefensible  system  of  the  Govern- 
ment's paying  private  banks  to  issue  the  Gov- 
ernment's money,  have  taught  a  number  of 
prominent  people  to  repeat,  parrotlike,  such 
phrases  as  "printing-press  money"  in  order  to 
prejudice  the  people  against  a  worthy  cause 
They  are  experts  on  misinformation  and  con- 
fusion and  profit  greatly  from  it.  They  know 
that  a  well-selected  phrase  or  slogan  can  do 
enough  damage  to  cause  one  who  has  the 
rig'nt  side  to  be  considerably  slowed  down  by 
requiring  him  to  spend  so  much  time  logi- 
cally presenting  his  case  in  order  to  remove 
the  confusion.  A  catchy  phrase  travels  faster 
than  a  logical  arcunieii'-   'rfut'.ng  it. 

I  am  personally  glad  that  Mr.  Landrum  has 
seen  fit  to  bring  up  this  subject  in  your  news- 
paper. One  thing  about  the  Dallas  News 
which  I  have  always  admired  is  Its  fairness. 
You  have  always  given  one  who  is  attacked 
In  your  columns  an  oppori;  *  »o  reply. 
In  this  case  I  expect  to  reply  :_  Mi  Landrum 
and  I  sincerely  believe  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
great  interest  to  your  readers. 

TAXES    AND   BOND   SALES   TO    INDIVIDUALS 
NECESSARY 

The  Government  must  compel  the  pay- 
ment of  high  taxes  and  encourage  the  sale 
of  bonds  to  the  people  and  corporations  who 
have  existing  accounts  to  buy  them  In  order 


can  buy.  tens  of.  billions  of  dollars  will  have 
to  be  created  to  pay  the  war  cost  It  is  my 
proposal  that  if  money  must  be  created  on 
the  Government's  credit,  the  taxpayers 
should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  interest  on  It. 
The  question  of  printing-press  money  does 
not  enter  Into  it.  because  the  situation  with 
reference  to  the  actual  printing  of  currency 
remains  the  same  whether  the  private  com- 
mercial banks  create  the  money  and  receive 
interest  on  it  or  whether  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  create  it  without  Interest  or  penalty 
charge 
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Do  not  get  me  wrong.  I  am  a  strong  believer 
in  our  private  banking  system.  Banks  are 
highly  necessary  and  very  desirable  institu- 
tions and  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way 
and  not  hindered  or  unduly  retarded  in  any 
way.  Many  of  our  most  prominent  bankers 
agree  that  my  proposal  is  fair  and  right  and 
should  be  adopted  in  the  public  interest 

TWO  WATS  MONEY  CAN   BE  CREATED 

Suppcie  the  Government  must  have  a  bil- 
lion dollars  more  money  created  to  prosecute 
the  war  It  can  secure  it  in  either  of  two 
ways.  One  way  is  to  permit  the  private  com- 
mercial banks  to  create  it  on  their  books  and 
receive  at  least  2'2  percent  interest  each  year 
of  $25000,000  a  year  for  the  next  40  yeara 
on  the  billion  dollars  and  the  Government 
will  stiU  owe  the  billion  dollars.  The  other 
way  is  for  Congress  to  cause  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  create  the  biUfon  dollars 
without  interest  and  then  the  Government 
could  pay  2^2  percent  each  year  for  40  years 
and  have  the  entire  debt  paid. 

PRINTING  PRESS  MONFT  CTT.'vRrr    A   SMOKE  SCRTEN 

In  either  case,  iiil  2.^74  Li.ilcd  States 
Treasury  employees  who  write  checks  on 
Uncle  Sam  would  write  the  same  kind  of 
checks  to  the  same  people  for  the  same  work 
or  for  the  same  supplies  furnished  to  the 
Government.  The  people  receiving  these 
checks  would  get  the  same  kind  of  money  or 
credit  under  the  same  circumstances  or  con- 
ditions. There  can  be  no  charge  of  "printing- 
press  money"  except  as  a  smoke  screen  or  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving,  and  there  can  be 
no  charge  of  inflation  except  for  the  satne 
reason  It  is  Just  common  sense  and  when 
the  people  find  It  out,  they  will  denounce  the 
system  of  making  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try pay  double  for  the  cost  of  this  war  as  s 
vicious  racket  for  which  they  will  eventually 
hold  Members  of  Congress  and  administration 
leaders  responsible 

PERPETUAL    BONDAGE    IN    STORE    UNDLi.     1  tij_l.>:i 
SYSTEM 

Suppose  our  war  debt  is  two  hundred  bil- 
lions. The  interest  on  it  will  be  at  least  five 
billions  a  year.  This  amount,  added  to  the 
normal  operating  expenses  of  jhe  Govern- 
ment, will  be  so  much  the  people,  in  all  prob- 
ability, will  be  unable  to  pay  more  than  the 
interest  each  year  which  will  mean  perpetual 
bondage  for  unnecessary  inter-    * 

G^vrpVMrNT    NOW    r'TF    fc    r'l;    i-.  irv    si 

Pxri::  '  :n  the  past  proves  that  the 
('<  :  ::  <  •  pays  as  much  in  Interest  on 
.■  •  ■  '■  Government  bonds  as  the  amount 
(1  wie  b  t.ri-  bv  *he  time  the  bonds  are  paid. 
In  other  w  -civ  ?2  paid  for  every  one  bor- 
rowed. Why  promise  a:  \  ["rcon  or  corpora- 
tion a  dollar  In  Int-r--  f  i  rv  time  we  pay 
a  soldier  a  dollar,  a  mh*    ■::»::   .:    .    c  or 

every  time  we  pny  a  dri:.;:  u.  i,;,y.  ;  ■  ;  :  any 
purpose  In  the  p-  >^fr  jtlon  of  the  v  r  v,  ;ien 
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RSQCIST 

I  have  prepared  a  document  on 
Ject  which  I  shall  be  very  ^lad  to  s< 
person    who    is    interested    to    the 
making  a  postal -card  request  for 
more     fully     and    completely 
Landrum 

I  regpect:uUy  submit,  without 
Lai. drum  of  being  lacking  in  In 
knowlrdj?e    of    other    subjects,    thi 
demonstrated   a    lack   of    any 
understanding    of    my    proposal    p 
Congress      He  even  quotes  what  he 
my   beliefs  on   certain  subjects   w! 
foundation  whatsoever      Th;- 
to   be    a   new    kind   of   Joun....i; 
projMgsnda? 

Yours  sincerely. 

Wright 
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HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 
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M..      WELCH 
leave  to  »  x*enri  .:.:.  :       ,: .-; 
ORD.  I  include  tiie  following  a:' 
ed  in  the  wpfkiv  news  letter 
California  S*  /  ■  F  deration  of 
ative  to  S.  2329: 


PtPTOt  BILL  DOES  NOT  HELP  CAPTLTIED 
TION    WORKERS   OF    WAKE.    ClAM,    kfi 
PINE    :SL.*NDS 

San     Francisco  —Just     recently 
were  held  before  the  S?nate  Labor  < 
on  the  Pepper  bill.  S  2412.  which  l 
to  cover   the  matter  of   ccmponsai 
villan  employees  captured  cr  killed 
tlcn  with  the  war  effort      Provisicti 
bill  are  not  to  be  confused  with  S 
bill    being    sponsored    by    Senatcjs 
Thomas,  and  La  FoLLrm  at   the 
the  California   State  Federation  of 
there  is  no  similarity  between  the 

The   Pepper   bill   would   only    ccfci 
effect   the  same  pitifully  Inadequ 
rary  relief  paymtnts  now  being 
pendents    of    the    cci^strucaoa 
^'ake.  Guam,  and  the  Philippine  I- 
are  now  imprisoned  by  the  e:  e  ;: 
which  is  being  vigorously  pu.-lit  ; 
forma  State  Federation  of  Labor    \ 
full  compensaticn  to  these  in.pri-    : 
ers  until  the  r  return  heme 

Since  s\;ch   cr--.; t>,v.-ifi* 
chant  seamen    iTf'-'.'n"  -     r  • 
and    civilian    »■:;:■.■'.  ff.-;    .:    ■ 
urder  civ'.l  ser-.  ..-f    -r.e  r-cier. 
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craftsman  ol  Wake.  Guam,  and  all  others  slm* 

llarly  involved 

The  Pepper  bill  does  not  even  begin  to  ap- 
proach a  settlement  of  this  iraptirtant  and 
pre>sins  pniblem,  and  U  is  vitally  important 
Ui  labor  not  to  be  misled  into  supporting  It, 
The  Pepper  bill,  in  fact,  would  deny  every 
basic  claim  that  Is  t>eing  made  In  t>ehalf  ot 
these  h'?roic  workers  by  the  Callfcrnla  State 
Ffderat  on  of  Labor,  which  is  working  with 
all  Its  mieht  for  early  consideration  ol  its  own 
bill.  S    ni.9  I 
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FX  TENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  M,  COFFti: 

OF   WASHINGTON 

!\'    n!E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  13.  1942 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  about  to  report  out  the  new 
tax  bill.  Every  effort  has  been  made  by 
this  committee  to  explore  sources  from 
which  revenue  might  reasonably  be  de- 
rived by  oui  Government  for  paying  as 
much  of  the  cost  of  the  war  as  it  pro- 
presses  as  is  possible.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  allowances  granted  to  the  ex- 
tent of  15  percent  for  money  whxh  the 
taxpayer  has  donated  to  recognized 
charities.  This  is  for  the  piu^pose  of  en- 
couraging the  continuation  of  worthy 
charities  and  preventing  citizens  from  be- 
coming niggardly  or  economical  as  to 
such  charities. 

Many  thoughtful  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try feel  that  life  insurance  is  one  of  the 
soundest  investments  remaining  to  the 
people  in  time  of  war.  All  of  the  recog- 
nized life-insurance  companies  of  Amer- 
ica are  operated  on  conservative  business 
principle;  and  under  stringent  regula- 
tions of  State  insurance  commissioners. 
The  record  of  life-insurance  companies  in 
America  has  been  one  of  singular  freedom 
from  bankruptcy,  and  the  amount  of 
money  lost  by  investors  in  life-insurance 
policies  has  been  relatively  inconsequen- 
tial. 

Every  encouragement  and  stimulus 
should  be  given  the  American  people  to 
continue  their  interest  in  life  insurance 
so  as  to  provide  estates  for  their  survi- 
vors. A  nation  which  has  within  its  bor- 
ders strong  life-insurance  companies, 
either  stcck  companies  or  mutual,  is  as- 
sured that  the  heads  of  its  families  have 
forethought  and  loyalty  to  the  family  as 
an  institution,  because  they  are  taking 
salutary  steps  to  provide  freedom  from 
care  and  anxiety  for  the  surviving  spouse 
and  the  children  following  the  death  of 
a  loved  one. 

I:  would  appear  to  me  that  in  the  new 
t,LX  bill,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  credit 
a;  w-ince  should  be  given  for  the  pay- 
rr.er.'  o:  ;:>  ,i.ir.  e  premiums,  and  deduc- 
t.i  :>  r':r:  .:id  up  to  a  fixed  amount. 
f:  rr.  '  .►  .i:;.  ■.:::'  of  tax  to  be  paid,  in 
(  :-.>.d-  :  r;  .':  of  premiums  paid  on  life- 
iii^urar.'j''  P'  i:c:es.     I  have  niade  repre- 


sentations heretofore  to  this  effect  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Tacoma  News 
Tribune  of  Tacoma.  Wash.,  there  riK-ently 
appeared  a  thought-provoking  editorial 
along  these  lines.  Insertion  of  which  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  would  be  helpful  and  instructive. 
Here  it  is. 

INStniANCI-INFLATION  HEOCK 

Americans  are  puzzled.  generaMy.  at  the 
discussion  In  Congress  on  the  $25,000-a-year 
limit  for  individual  Incomes — after  taxes — 
proposed  by  Mr  Roosevelt  There  are  but 
11.000  In  this  class,  while  the  one-hundred- 
and  thirty  odd  million  of  the  rest  of  us  would 
feel  It  a  great  privilege  to  be  in  thut  exclusive 
category 

There  may  be  economic  reasons  obscure  to 
most,  why  such  an  income  ceiling  should  not 
be  set.  but  the  suggestion  that  a  percentage 
of  life-insurance  premiums  be  allowed  as 
deductible  from  income  taxes  is  more  readily 
understandable  to  the  huge  American  life- 
insurance-minded  public. 

At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  that  Congress 
would  be  defeating  Its  own  purposes  by 
allowing  a  percentage  deduction  for  life- 
insurance  premiums,  for.  after  cU,  what  is 
needed  now  is  more  and  more  money  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  which  our  men  and  ships  seem 
to  be  participating  on  every  sea  in  almost 
every  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  credits  would  be 
no  innovation,  for  similar  deductions  have 
long  been  allowed  In  England.  Canada.  Aus- 
tralia,   and    perhaps    other    countries. 

The  point  Is  made  that  a  deduction  up  to 
15  percent  Is  now  allowed  for  money  given 
to  organized  charity.  Then  why.  it  is  being 
asked,  should  one  not  be  allowed. to  deduct 
a  ponion  o.*  life-insurance  premiums  which 
are  paid  to  keep  one's  family  from  charity. 

There  is.  perhaps,  a  more  important  factor. 
Life  Insurance  is  about  the  only  sound  in- 
vestment owned  by  the  average  family.  In 
the  last  depression.  It  proved  a  resilient  cush- 
ion, and  Is  certain  to  help  take  up  post-war 
shocks.  And.  too.  as  a  hedge  against  Infla- 
tion, use  of  excess  national  Income  for  in- 
vesting In  Insurance  must  be  placed  along- 
side paying  off  personal  debts  and  purchase 
of  United  States  war  bonds.  Money  ex- 
pended for  these  purposes  has  no  Inflationary 
effect,  since  to  a  large  extent  it  flows  back 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  to  purchase  Govern- 
ment securities  In  2  months  42  percent  of 
Insurance  Investment  was  for  war  bonds,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  held  by  the 
insurance  companies  will  have  risen  to  seven 
and  a  half  billion  dollars. 

This  Is  a  sum  sufficient  to  build  9.000  pur- 
suit plane.e.  16.250  medium  tants,  or  200  mod- 
ern destroyers. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  long-range 
point  of  all  in  favor  of  a  limited  reduction  Is 
that  It  would  protect  the  Insurance  now 
being  held  so  widely  and  prevent  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  great  American  tradition  of 
provision  for  one's  deppnclents. 


Editorial  Comment  l)v  Franl.'in  W   Collins 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.AIJK.S 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13.  1942 

Mr.     VOORHIS     of     California      Mr. 
Speaker,  the  general  point  of  virw  tx- 
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pressed  by  Mr.  Franklin  Collins,  eduoi 
and  publisher  of  the  San  Marino  t Calif.) 
Tribune,  is  one  held  by  many  people 
throughout  the  Nation  and  deserves, 
thererorc.  I  bcUove.  a  p'ace  in  the  Record. 
I  quote  from  one  of  his  editorials: 

WHAT'S  THK  t»S  OF  BUNG  GOOD* 

This  Inquiry  Is  made  in  all  serlLUsne-s  by 
a  clergyman,  who  voices  the  despairing  cry 
of  his  young  people  and  addresses  It  to  the 
editors  ol  the  American  magazine. 

Said  young  folk  urge  as  a  reason  for  this  in- 
quiry that  they  are  going  to  fight  a  war  not  of 
their  own  making,  killing,  or  being  killed  by. 
a  boy  with  whom  they  have  no  quarrel:  hence, 
why  not  let  the  bars  down,  eat,  drink,  and 
carruse,  for  tomorrow  they  won't  be  here. 

Sounds  pretty  plausible,  eh? 

The  answer  thereto  does  not  hinge  entirely 
by  any  m**ans  on  whether  one  is  a  pagan  or 
a  Christian  whether  one  lives  wholly  for  this 
life,  or  looks  forward  to  a  life  to  come. 

If  the  latter — there  is.  of  course,  only  one 
logical  answer,  which  is  that  man  is  made  In 
the  image  of  his  Maker,  and  is  not  like  the 
beast  that  perisheth. 

But  being  good,  from  a  strictly  human- 
istic standpoint,  pays  superior  dividends  over 
being  bud,  as  all  square  shooters  from  the 
fallen  element  readily  admit. 

Eating  drinking,  carousir.g,  regardless,  by 
no  means  spell   happiness,   on   the  contrary 

Being  good  has  its  uses  and  compensations, 
whether  life  be  long  or  short. 

Being  good  pays  higher  dividends  In  health 
and  happiness  here,  even  though  there  were 
no  hereafter 

At  Camp  Lewis,  where  wc  were  stationed 
during  a  portion  of  World  War  No.  1,  we  saw 
the  two  tjTJes  of  soldier,  one  the  boy  who 
came  from  a  good  home,  whose  canons  of 
life  did  not  include  drinking  and  carousing, 
and  who  stuck  to  his  convictions  in  face  of 
all  manner  of  temptation,  and  who  in  some 
instances  met  a  soldier's  fate  with  a  soldier's 
fortitude  and  with  a  Christian's  faith. 

On  the  other  hand  we  saw  numerous  ex- 
amples of  boys  who  cut  loose  from  all  re- 
straints, and  who  In  many  cases  could  not 
qualify  as  soldiers  because  of  their  excesses, 
and  have  been  cursed  to  this  day.  If  still 
living,  by  the  vices  that  barred  them  from 
successful  military  service,  or  if  they  went 
across  were  badly  handicapped  by  their  social 
habits  and  did  not  give  their  country  that 
which  their  country  was  entitled  to — the  best 
that  was  in  them. 

Even  from  a  purely  pagan  standpoint,  self- 
mastery  pays  In  good  coin,  whereas  loose 
living  never  pays  except  in  counterfeit  coin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  speech  appear- 
ing in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  on 
page  A2511,  dealt  at  length  with  methods 
for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  prostitu- 
tion and  venereal  disease.  This  is  one 
of  our  primary  duties  today. 

In  other  editorial  comment  Mr.  Col- 
lins has  urged  that  while  sugar  is  being 
rationed  to  the  population  generally  none 
of  it  should  be  alloved  to  be  used  in  liquor 
manufacture.  In  this,  it  seems  to  me,  he 
is  on  most  logical  grou.'.d  M.  Collins 
can.  I  believe,  take  some  encouragement 
from  the  fact  that  the  liquor  distilleries 
of  .'\merica  either  already  have  been  or 
very  .-:.  :  •  :v  will  be  converted  to  the  pro- 
ducti(  ■:  nf  pither  alcohol  for  cxpln^^ivrs 
and  a::r,  in]f  n!  or  else  for  synthenr-  i  ;•  - 
ber.  Such  conversion  should,  especially 
In  view  of  the  rubber  problr'm  b'  c-im- 
plete. 


S:;u%ir  Canipaiiin  Ac^.inst  Congrtisnian 
Ldw>n  .Arthur  Hall 

LXiENSION  OF  REMAi.Ki 
or 

HON.  EDWiN  ARTHUR  H.\LL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13,  1942 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  und^r  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  mclude  the 
following  address  delivered  by  me  over 
station  WNBF  Friday  evening.  July  10. 
1942: 

On  Tuesday.  July  7.  I  filed  my  primary 
designating  petition  In  Albany  with  a  host  of 
signers  from  well-wishers  at  home.  I  want 
to  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  those  thousands  of  friends  backing  me  up 
In  these  troublesome  times 

I  want  to  thank  particularly  the  members 
of  the  Broome  County  Republican  committee 
for  the  2,200  signers  they  obtained  for  me.  In 
the  face  of  tremendous  pressure  from  a  few 
rich  men  In  high  places,  the  committee 
braved  their  wTath  in  the  fairest  sort  of  way. 
The  results  show  they  acted  with  Independ- 
ence ana  determination. 

The  relentless  campaign  now  going  on  to 
discredit  my  record  in  Congress  is  gathering 
more  and  more  fury.  The  other  night  I 
talked  with  a  dear  friend  close  to  those  who 
are  plotting  my  destruction.  He  told  me 
that  this  little  clique  of  wealthy  men.  gath- 
ered about  their  love  feast  a  short  time  ago, 
swore  vengeance  upon  your  Congressman  be- 
cause, as  he  put  it,  "Hall  has  been  trying 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  Instead 
of  ours  In  Washington.  Therefore,  we  will 
stop  at  nothing  to  get  Hall.  We  will  smear 
him,  lie  about  him.  blacken  his  good  name 
whenever  and  wherever  we  can.  We  will  not 
let  anything  interfere  with  our  plans  to  get 
Hall." 

These  words  of  my  friend  clear  the  air  a 
lot.  Tliey  account  for  the  titanic  effort  being 
used  by  my  rich  enemies  to  force  75  Republi- 
can leaders  on  my  opponent's  vacancy  com- 
mittee. They  account  for  the  fat  offer  of 
money  made  to  Mayor  Ben  Ash,  of  Johnson 
City,  to  speak  for  the  opposition  down  In 
Delaware  County  They  account  for  the 
stories  I  have  heard  about  se\eral  other 
members  of  this  campaign  committee  being 
pressured  and  browbeaten  into  lending  their 
names  to  It.  They  account  for  all  the  dis- 
unity being  stirred  up  in  my   district. 

Since  this  fight  started,  silly  and  libelous 
charges,  too  numerous  to  mention,  have  been 
leveled  at  your  Congressman  by  stooges  and 
parrots  of  this  autocratic  set  These  people 
are  the  last  in  the  world  who  should  make 
charges  and  ask  questions.  My  record  stands 
out  crystal  clear.  I  am  proud  of  it.  It  Is 
WTitten  on  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Although  this  clique  has  distorted 
and  misrepresented  it  for  many  years,  my 
record  is  an  honest  one.  because  I  have  noth- 
ing to  hide,  nothing  to  conceal,  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of. 

But  what  of  the  opposition?  What  of 
these  wealthy  individuals?  Who  are  they? 
What  great  and  shining  deeds  of  patriotism 
have  they  wTOUght  that  they  should  come 
forth  as  self-appointed  saviors  of  the  people 
of  this  district?  By  what  divine  right  do 
they  proceed  to  blaspheme,  to  criticize,  and 
to  castigate  the  patriotic  record  of  your 
Congressman?  These  questions  are  for  them 
to  answer. 


Are  ihey  cHpitallting  on  these  !• 
turbulent  times  to  pay  ofT  their  * 
atralnst  me  when  they  ortflnally  opposed  my 
election  to  Conpresf?  Do  they  feel  this  Is  a 
time  to  bring  disunity  into  our  patriotic 
American  district  by  smearing  the  duly 
elected  representative  of  the  people?  While 
these  rich  men  wrap  themselves  up  In  the 
American  flag  and  jstrut  about  the  streets, 
more  unfortunate  Americans  are  making  tre- 
mendous sacrifices,  are  plving  their  sons  and 
brothers  to  the  fighting  forces,  are  depriving 
themselves  of  bare  necessities  of  life  to  buy 
war  bonds  and  stamps  While  this  wealthy 
and  influential  ring  pours  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  Into  the  campaign  chest 
of  my  opponent  and  makes  it  more  obvious 
every  day  that  he  Is  a  rich  man's  candidate, 
the  boys  in  cur  Army  and  Navy  are  crying  for 
weapons  to  fight  the  enemy 

I  leave  It  to  the  people  of  my  district  to 
Judge  who  should  be  an.swering  questions,  just 
who  should  be  expected  to  explain  his  posi- 
tion, who  shculd  be  criticizing  the  people's 
Congress  at  the  most  crucial  time  in  history. 

Let  my  enemies  show  where  all  the  money 
is  coming  from  to  help  my  opponent.  Let 
them  explain  why  they  are  not  putting  every 
dollar  they  can  scrape  together  into  war  bonds 
to  buy  the  ships,  planes,  guns,  and  tanks  that 
cur  gallant  American  boys  are  so  much  In 
need  of  at  the  present  time  Let  them  come 
out  in  the  open  without  fanfare,  without 
smoke  screening,  and  make  their  position 
clear  to  the  people  hereabouts  as  to  just  why 
they  are  creating  disunity  and  chaos  in  the 
war  effort  and  among  the  patriots  of  this 
section. 


> vnth(;tic   Ri;hh''T 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday.  July  13.  1942 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  broad- 
cast of  Fultor.  Lewis.  Jr.,  on  Wednesday, 
July  8. 1942.  from  station  WOL,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  concerning  the  process  for 
producing  synthetic  rubber  as  developed 
by  the  Houdry  Process  Corporation,  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Now.  about  the  synthetic  rubber  situation. 

We've  had  an  entirely  new  angle  of  the 
story  break  today,  perhaps  the  most  far- 
reaching  angle  that  has  yet  developed. 

You  remember  that  several  days  ago  I 
called  your  attention  to  a  full-page  adver- 
tisement in  the  newpapers  all  over  the  Na- 
tion telling  about  the  Houdry  process  for 
producing  synthetic  rubber  That  name  Is 
spelled  H-o-u-d-r-y.  The  advertisements  told 
of  a  new  process  fc.  making  the  all-important 
butadiene,  which  is  the  bottleneck  In  the 
production  of  synthetic  rubber.  Today  he 
came  here  to  Washington  and  held  a  news 
conference,  and  therein  lies  the  story — In 
which  I  know  you'll  be  interested. 

Now.  first  of  all,  you  want  to  know  whether 
this  man  is  responsible  Very  well,  he's  the 
head  of  the  Houdry  Process  Corporation,  near 
Philadelphia,  which  Is  the  largest  chemical 
engineering  laboratory  In  America.  He  em- 
ploys 200  research  chemists  there,  full  time, 
and  among  other  things  he  has  specialized  in 
petroleum    cracking,    as    they    call    It,    new 
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metboda   of   breaking;  petroleum 
gaaollne  and  other  products,  and 
Ing  method  of  his  has  revulutl 
line  production  In  the  United 
last  6  or  7  years     More  than  a  bll 
of   gasoline   are    being   produced 
under    license    from    him       It's 
that's   used    by   Sun.   Gulf.   Soco 
and  Standard  Oil  of  California 

Furthermore    without  the  Ho 
of  cracking,  the  present  prcduc 
octane  gasoline  would  not  have 
ble      I've   checked    those   facts  w 
figures    In    the    oil    industry,    a 
agrees,  so  there's  no  question  a 
sponsibtllty    of    Mr    Houdry    cr 
Corporation 

He  explained   to  us   today  t 
W'  rklng  on  this  cracking  of 
19'23      He's  tried  thousands  of 
ways  trying  to  get  better  grades 
and  constantly  his  greatest  prcbl< 
fighting  butadiene      It  showed 
product  time  and  time  again,  and 
problem  was  to  get  away  from  It 
the  War  and  the  rubt)er  shortage 
uary    he   went    to    work    to    makt 
Instead  of  fighting  It 

He   produced   a   very   simple 
showed    us  some  of  the   rubber 
made  from  It.  and  a  very  good 
It  is      He  claims  Its  l)etter  In 
rubber   that's  produced    by  th- 
leum    process,    which    the    Ru 
Company    and    the    War    Produ 
have  gone  into  so  extensively 

He   said    that   on    May    2 — ihajt 
months  atro — Gen  Brehon  B 
him    to    Washington    to    appear 
Army.    Na\-y.    and    Munitions 
studies  matters  of  t^is  kind,  and 
Information  before  them,  with 
gineerlng  and  technical  informal 
documents  and  records  and 
6  or  7  Inches  high,  but  that's  th< 
ever  heard  from  the  Army.  Navy 
tlons  Board 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
and  Soccny-Vacuum  of  New  Yurk 
ard  Oil  of  California  became  in 
sent  scores   of  chemists   and 
research  experts  to  his  pilot  plan 
delphla;  worked  with  him  consta 
and    weeks      They   studied    and 
compiled   the   most   extensive  dn 
literally  night  and  day 

On  the  strength  of  that  very  e 
highly  complete  study.  Dr 
Sun  Oil  Co  made  an  application 
ber  Reserve  Company  some  6 
for  a  contract  to  build  a  very  1 
production  plant 

One    engineer    from    the    R 
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Company   came   to   Philadt 


a  little  less  tha^i  2  hours  with  Dr 
then  said  that  because  of  Dr 
English  he  couldn't  understand 
tails  of  the  process      He  went 
ington.  says  Dr   Houdry.  and  thr 
received    a    letter   from    the    R 
Company  stating  that  they  wtit 
rejecting  the  process,  but.  in  their 
3  hours  of  broken   English— it  ' 
veloped    far   enough    to   Jiistify 
ahead  with  the  program 

By  way  of  precaution,  I  checked  this  aftrr 
notm  by  long-distance  telephone  wl'h  M 
Howard  Pew,  head  of  the  Sun  Dll  Co  iic 
said  that  his  engineers  and  cheialsts  report 
that  this  Houdry  process  unquestionably  is 
the  best  synthetic-rubber  proce-s  available. 
It  wUl  produce  rubber  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  the  other  petroleum  process:  and  he 
verified  the  facts  alx^ut  the  Sun  Oil  Co  try- 
Ing  to  get  a  contract  from  thf  pubber  Re- 
serve Company. 
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Dr  Houdry  says  that  rubber  by  this  process 
win  ccst  10  cents  a  pound  The  cost  by  the 
other  petroleum  process  is  17 '2  cents  a 
pound  And  the  cost  of  natural  rubber  has 
been  jibout  22 '2  cents  a  pound.  Dr  Houdry 
says  that  it  is  a  very  simple  method;  that 
every  petroleum  textbook  in  the  world  tells 
all  about  it  In  big  black  letters  as  something 
not  tc  do  vhen  you're  making  gasoline;  but 
the  Army  and  the  War  Production  Board  have 
put  a  secrecy  order  on  It.  He  says  that  the 
plants  will  require  only  a  half  to  two-thirds 
as  much  steel  and  other  strategic  materials 
a.s  thi>  petroleum  process  that  the  Rubber 
Reser\e  Company  has  adopted;  but,  most 
Important  of  all.  he  says,  these  plants  can  be 
In  production  In  9  months.  The  sworn  record 
before  congressional  committees  Is  that  the 
other  petroleum  process  will  take  18  months 
to  get  into  production. 

And  that  Is  the  all-important  thing,  ladies 
and  gentlemen — time.  The  Government's 
own  figures  are  that  we  will  need  a  million 
and  ninety  thousand  tons  of  rubber,  for  war 
and  necessary  war  production  needs,  between 
now  and  the  end  of  next  year,  and  that 
doesn  t  include  a  single  tire  for  civilian  auto- 
mobiles The  Government's  own  figures — the 
most  optimistic  estimates — are  that  from  all 
sources,  Including  our  reserve  stock  pile  and 
Imports  from  Brazil  and  guayule  from  Mexico, 
we  have  1.040.000  tons  of  rubber  in  sight. 

The  cost  of  it  is  a  side  issue,  the  question 
of  how  much  critical  materials  are  needed 
Is  a  side  Issue  It's  entirely  Incidental  who 
makes  it  and  whether  it  uses  farm  products 
or  something  else.  Time  is  the  one  thing 
that  counts  above  everything  else,  and  a 
50.000-ton  plant  that  can  go  Into  production 
In  December  of  this  year  is  worth  a  ICO.OOO- 
ton  plant  that  doesn't  go  Into  production 
until  December  of  next  year 

In  order  to  further  check  Dr  Houdry's 
story  I  also  called  by  long-distance  telephone 
this  afternoon  Mr  J.  A  Brown,  the  president 
of  Socony-Vacuum  In  New  York  city.  He 
said  that  his  engineers  and  chemists  reported 
that  the  Houdi7  process  is  unquestionably 
quicker,  cheaper,  and  uses  far  less  critical 
materials  than  the  petroleum  process  that 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Government  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Socony-Vacuum  is  one  of  five 
partner-companies  that  are  building  a  plant 
to  use  the  other  petroleum  process,  down  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Socony-Vacuum 
recommended  that  the  Houdry  process  be 
substituted  for  the  other  petroleum  process, 
because  it  was  faster,  cheaper,  better,  and 
used  less  critical  materials 

That  recommendation  has  not  been  acted 
on 

There  is  one  Interesting  angle  about  all 
this. 

As  you  know,  we've  been  bringing  this  syn- 
thetic-rubber situation  into  the  heat  of  pub- 
lic limelight  for  some  3  weeks  now. 

Last  Friday  Mr  Stanley  Crossland.  of  the 
Rubber  Reserve  Company,  Instructed  the 
Houdry  Corporation  to  consult  with  the  Phil- 
lips Petroleum  Co.,  of  Oklahoma,  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  substituting  the  Houdry  process  for 
the  other  petroleum  process,  in  a  plant  that's 
now  under  construction  The  next  day  14 
engineers  from  the  Phillips  Co.  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  and  have  been  going  over  the 
Houdry  pilot  plant  ever  since. 

Incidentally,  despite  that  decision  that  the 
Houdry  process  was  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  go  ahead  with — this  pilot  plant  actually  is 
turning  out  40  pounds  of  butadiene  every  day. 

Also,  on  this  same  subject,  a  special  Senate 
investigating  committee  is  leaving  Washing- 
ton Friday  night  for  Philadelphia  to  person- 
ally Inspect  the  process  of  the  Publicker  Cor- 
p-^ration  there — about  which  I've  told  you — 
::.. iking  butadiene  out  of  grain  alcohol. 


Mi.  May  s  Prediction 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.MK.- 

OF 

HON  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  13.  1942 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  M  May's 
Prediction,"  written  b>  Hanson  W.  Bald- 
win, and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Friday  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  May  s  Prediction — It  Is  Termed  Charac- 
teristic or  THE  Lack  of  Toughness  Stux, 
Marring  War  Effort 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
The  Nazis  pushed  ahead  in  Russia  yester- 
day; the  Japanese  were  locked  in  battle  in 
China;  Axis  forces  held  their  dangerous  posi- 
tion 70  miles  west  of  Alexandria,  and  in 
Washington  the  chairman  of  the  House  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  predicted  that  the  end 
of  the  "  ar  might  come  "probably  in  1942  and 
unquestionably  in  1943  " 

Representative  Andrew  J.  Mat's  almost 
casual  remark,  coupled  with  his  misunder- 
stood assertion  that  there  would  be  no  imme- 
diate need  for  the  Army  to  Induct  married 
men  or  youths  of  the  18-to-20-year  group,  is 
characteristic  of  the  lack  of  realistic  tough- 
ness and  self-sacrificial  devotion  that  is  still 
marring  our  waT  effort. 

There  is  as  yet  In  this  country  little  of  the 
frank  and  almost  brutal  realism  that  has 
marked  the  successful  war  effort  of  our  ene- 
mies and  the  resistance  of  China  and  Russia. 
There  is  as  yet  no  general  comprehension  that 
we  are  not  only  fighting  for  our  lives,  but  for 
those  things  that  make  life  worth  living- 
things  that  have  become  too  common  to  us 
and  hence  too  little  valued.  And  the  casual 
and  often  incomprehensible  remarks  that  so 
often  stem  Irom  Washington,  which  to  the 
average  .nan  must  make  this  war  seem  a 
light  and  easy  thing,  damage  the  effectiveness 
of  our  war  effort,  eliminate  that  sense  of 
urgency  that  this  summer  of  crisis  fully  war- 
rants and  retard  our  victory. 

Mr.  May's  remark  about  the  possibility  of 
a  quick  end  to  the  war  finds  no  basis  In  any 
generaUy  known  military,  political,  economic, 
or  psychological  facts.  He  Is  a  bold  man, 
Indeed,  who  attempts  prediction  In  war  or  In 
peace;  Mr  May's  prophecy  does  not  repre- 
sent, we  can  be  sure,  a  cold  and  reasoned 
military  estimate  of  the  situation,  for  no 
military  estimate  would  attempt  such  bold 
and  unqualified  prognosis.  Any  such  proph- 
ecy could  be  accepted  as  credible  only  If  it 
were  based  on  a  certain  knowledge  by  Mr. 
May  of  an  astonishing  new  military  weapon — 
a  weapon  to  make  obsolete  all  other  weapons 
and  to  revolutionize  the  art  of  war  before 
tomorrow's  sun.  Such  a  weapon  has  never 
yet  made  its  appearance  In  modern  war;  even 
gas  and  the  tank — both  well-kept  secrets — 
failed  to  win  the  World  War.  And  it  is  quite 
certain  that  If  this  Nation  had  developed 
such  a  weapon.  Mr.  May  would  not  know 
about  it. 

THE  JtJSTIFIED   ASSUMPTION 

The  present  military  situation  Jtistifles  no 
assumption  except  that  of  a  long,  hard  war — 
a  war  In  which  we  shall  not  only  have  to 
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become  far  tougher  than  we  now  are  In  order 
to  win.  but  also  have  to  go  all-out  to  pre- 
vent defeat.  To  assume  less  Is  to  risk  our 
national  safety.  Germany  still  has  the  Initi- 
ative and  Is  on  the  march;  already  she  has 
shown  the  great  strength  of  which  she  is 
capable;  there  Is  no  likelihood  that  she  will 
collapse  quickly  under  aerial  assault  or  be- 
cause of  war-weariness  But  even  if  one 
could  imagine  her  quick  elimination  from  the 
war,  there  remains  Japan.  And  Japan  has 
now  made  such  great  gains — and  is  on  the 
verge  in  China  of  greater  ones — that  even  if 
Germany  collapsed  Japan  could  long  endure. 

The  facts  must  be  faced  squarely  Certain 
married  men  will  be  useful  tc  the  war  effort. 
Youths  of  18  and  19 — vigorous,  daring,  alert 
physically  and  still  mentally  malleable — make 
the  best  soldiers.  Hitler  has  used  them;  tl  e 
Japanese  have  used  them;  our  Army  would 
like  to  use  them.  Neither  the  Army  nor  the 
Selective  Service  System  would  agree  with  Mr. 
May  that  these  categories  of  manpower  will 
not  be  needed  On  the  contrary,  the  need  for 
the  younger  men  is  obvious  and  urgent;  we 
nave  not  as  j'et  "shock  troops"  to  compare 
with  those  of  Hitler  or  the  Japanese. 

It  will  go  against  the  grain  of  many  persons 
to  see  the  best  of  our  youth  in  uniform  and 
facing  death.  It  is  unfortunate  and  in  some 
sense  unfair  that  men  of  18  and  19  and  20 — 
many  of  whom  have  volunteered  and  a'.rer.dy 
wear  the  uniform  of  their  country — do  not 
have  the  right  to  vote.  That  Is  something 
that  should  be  leptlslatively  remedied.  But 
there  can  be  no  truckling  about  this  Issue; 
these  men  are  needed  and  the  war  Is  at  a 
crisis. 

THE  FIGHTING   IN    RUSSIA 

The  fighting  in  Russia  assumed  new  in- 
tensity yesterday  with  the  Germans  claiming 
that  their  break-through  had  shaken  the 
Russian  front  west  of  the  Don  for  more  than 
300  miles.  They  did  not  repeat  their  claim 
•  to  the  capture  of  the  Important  rail  Junction 
of  Voronezh.  This  claim  may  have  been  pre- 
mature; some  German  units  may  have  entered 
the  city  and  may  then  have  been  driven  out, 
as  happened  in  Warsaw  In  1939.  And  last 
year's  fighting  showed  that  many  of  the  more 
sweeping  German  claims  abcut  the  Russian 
fighting  must  be  accepted  with  reserve. 

So  must  some  of  the  Russian  claims.  Yes- 
terday the  Russians  were  making  none  ex- 
c?pt  to  desperate  and  continued  resistance 
west  of  Voronezh  against  superior  forces. 
Often,  In  the  past,  the  news  published  in 
Russian  dailies,  from  which  much  of  the 
news  sent  to  America  Is  distilled,  has  been 
2  or  3  days,  or  even  inore.  behind  the  course 
of  actual  events,  and  the  efforts  of  foreign 
correspondents  to  reconcile  these  Russian 
news  stories  with  the  Russian  communiques 
explain  some  of  the  confusion.  But  if  the 
German  break-through  has  been  as  big  as 
they  have  claimed,  the  results  will  soon  be 
apparent. 

TIME    TO    STRIKE    IN    EGYPT 

In  Egypt,  the  time  Is  now.  Both  sides  have 
continued  artillery  dueling  and  patroling  in 
the  past  few  days;  both  sides  have  been  con- 
solidating and  reorganizing,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Axis'  difficulties  of  supply 
have  been  Increased  by  the  continuous  bom- 
bardment of  Its  supply  lines  But  as  long 
as  General  Field  Marshal  Erwln  Rommel 
holds  his  present  position  on  the  doorstep  of 
Alexandria  he  is  a  grave  menace  and  a  men- 
ace that  must  be  scotched  before  he  Is  too 
greatly  strengthened  by  supply  lines  across 
the  Mediterranean  that  in  time  are  about 
one-eighth  or  one-ninth  as  long  as  those  of 
the  United  Nations.  If  a  heavy  British  at- 
tack could  dislodge  Marshal  Rommel  now  or 
soon.  Egypt  would  be  saved  beyond  much 
doubt. 


A  Letter  We  Wil!  Never  Mad 

OF 

HON.  LECLiE  C.  AIIEKDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATJ-VES 

Monday.  July  13,  1942 

Mr,  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  most  interesting  edi- 
torial dated  July  10,  taken  from  the  Daily 
Pantagraph.  Bloomington,  111.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  this  editorial  entitled  "A  Let- 
ter We  Will  Never  Mail."  comes  to  the 
attention  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress. The  editorial  very  pointedly 
draws  thought  to  the  fact  that  so  much 
confusion  exists  today,  that  many  of  our 
citizens  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn. 
These  patriotic  individuals  want  to  do 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  includ- 
ing making  all  sacrifices  necessary  to  win 
the  war,  to  buy  bonds,  to  systematically 
save,  to  pay  taxes  to  the  limit  and  to  take 
a  part  in  any  function  or  program  de- 
signed and  intended  to  be  of  help  with 
the  war  effort.  But  they  are  not  defi- 
nitely certain  or  clear  in  their  minds  as 
to  what  are  the  proper  and  best  steps  or 
paths  to  follow.  Someone,  and  right 
soon,  must  clarify  much  of  the  thinking 
of  our  citizens.  As  I  have  mentioned  on 
other  occasions,  only  one  such  individual 
can  properly  do  the  job  and  that  is 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  I  want  to  join 
thought  and  expression  of  hope  as  set 
out  in  this  fine  editorial,  that  the  Presi- 
dent at  once  come  to  the  front  and  do 
the  job  of  helping  to  clear  our  thinking 
and  direct  our  efforts  on  the  sure  and 
certain  road  to  victory.  It  is  time  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade,  and  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may. 

A  Letter  We  Will  Never  Mail 

Mr.  President,  In  recent  days  we  have  sup- 
ported your  wheat  selling  plan  with  editorials. 

We  want  to  set  this  straight,  because  today 
we  are  going  to  say  that  the  position  of  the 
farmer  In  regard  to  inflation  has  been  un- 
fairly emphasized  recently,  partly  as  a  result 
of  j'our  letter  on  the  wheat  issue.  Your  letter 
Is  not  entirely  to  blame.  The  existence  of 
110  percent  parity  prices  as  a  price  celling 
and  the  vocalizing  of  the  House  farm  bloc 
have  also  contributed  to  this  unfair  emphasis. 

Considerable  resentment  has  been  created 
against  the  farmer — resentment  he  has  not 
earned  and  does  not  deserve. 

THE    inflation     FRINGE 

Part  of  this  resentment,  we  admit,  is 
directed  against  the  Inflation  fringe  which 
alwaj-s  attaches  itself  to  agriculture.  Infla- 
tion has  Its  friends  as  a  deliberate  economic 
policy  and  some  of  these  are  connected  with 
agriculture.  But  the  infiation  fringe  has 
never  represented  the  true  position  of  farm- 
ing.   It  does  not  represent  farming  today. 

We  t)elleve  the  great  majority  of  farmers 
as  we  know  them  here  in  last  year's  champion 
corn  producing  county  understand  the  In- 
fiation fight  They  appreciate  the  part  farm- 
ing should  play  by  increasing  production  and 
cooperating  in  price  controlB. 


PRESSURE    CN     WAGES 

But  these  men  can  read.  They  knov  what 
is  going  on.  They  know  labor  continues  to 
push  for  higher  wages.  Only  the  method  has 
changed  Strikes  have  been  foregone,  but 
prolabor  government  hearings  are  used  in- 
stead "Little  labor"  is  out  of  the  wage  race. 
But  "big  labor  "  is  very  much  in  the  race. 
Shlpworkers  got  an  Increase  a  lew  weeks  ago. 
Now  It  Is  the  "little  steel  '  workers  who  want 
a  dollar  a  day  more. 

Let's  look  at  this  case  from  a  Corn  Belt 
viewpoint  A  Government  fact-finding  com- 
ml.sslon  recommended  the  Increase  The 
fact  finders  admitted  the  average  annual 
Income  of  the  workers  was  11.950  last  year. 
This  is  enough  by  any  standard  we  have  ever 
seen  to  supply  a  decent  and  healthful  living. 
The  fact  finders  admitted  as  much.  But  an 
Increase  was  recommended  Just  the  same  in 
order  to  increase  the  workers'  share  of  the 
national  income. 

THAT  PRESS  CONFERZNCK 

We  thought  this  was  the  sort  of  thing 
which  was  to  be  foregone  during  the  war. 
The  biggest  industrial  union  in  our  town — 
and  It's  doing  a  swell  Job  on  a  little  precision 
gadget  for  the  fighting  men — apparently 
thought  so.  Anyway,  it  signed  Its  contract 
months  ago  and  tied  wages  to  the  cost  of 
living 

New.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  at  your  press  confer- 
ence Tuesday  you  said  a  steel  wage  Increase 
would  be  a  factor  in  increasing  the  cost  of 
living.  You  added  that  you  certainly  were 
against  any  further  increase  in  living  cost. 

But  would  you  say  whether  you  favored  or 
opposed  a  steel  wage  Increase? 

You  would   not. 

WE    ARE    CONFUSED 

And  that,  we  submit,  justifies  the  word 
"confusing"  as  a  mild  way  of  describing  your 
anti-inflation  program 

The  farmer  stands  by.  watching  all  this. 
He  strongly  suspects  that  unless  you  vigor- 
ously oppose  it.  Little  Steel  workers  will  be 
granted  their  increase. 

Tills  would  be  a  sign  that  the  Government 
is  going  to  allow  the  Inflation  tempo  to  speed 
up.  It  would  allow  labor  to  inch  toward  the 
inflation  starting  line. 

Who  is  going  to  label  a  farmer  unpatriotic 
or  selfish  for  inching  a  little  toward  the 
line  himself? 

If  there  Is  going  to  be  uncontrolled  Infla- 
tion, if  all  controls  are  going  to  break  down 
and  it  is  every  man  for  himself,  the  farmer 
does   not  want  to  be  left  behind. 

IF  THERE  S  A  RACE — 

The  farmer  does  not  want  to  start  the  race. 
He  knows  Inflation  would  hurt  him  in  the 
long  run.  But  If  the  race  starts,  he  feels  he 
must  be  in  position  to  stay  m  it  as  long  as 
possible. 

So  he  Jockeys  and  maneuvers  for  position. 

Labor,  in  Its  turn,  sees  110  percent  of  parity, 
sees  the  canned  frui'.  price  celling  broken, 
sees  a  pro-farm  and  antilabor  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  action — and  who  can  blame  it 
for  inching  toward  the  starting  line  as  a 
means  of  self-protection? 

What  is  needed  to  end  this  inching  process 
Is  all-out.  dramatic  action  from  a  man  who 
has  the  respect  of  both  groups. 

Mr  President,  we  ask  you  to  throw  your 
great  talents  as  a  public  leader  into  this  Infla- 
tion fight.  It  needs  the  drama  and  the  broad 
understanding  your  leadership  will  supply. 

Thus  far  you  have  left  the  inflation  fight 
largely  to  graph  makers. 

It  requires  the  breath  and  life  of  politics  In 
the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
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EXl-ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  P.  GALE 

F    '.r  :NSF.snT* 

IN  the:  h<:  v-k  or  ;-k;  ;  ;:-F^TATIVES 
Monday.  July  13.  1942 

M:  GALE  M:  Sp^  ak  :  for  200  years, 
in  '.P.-  Fi:  Ea,-t.  m  th---  Middle  East,  in 
Africa  :n  Ir.dia.  the  British  Empire  has 
strictiv  and  rigidly  maintained  a  policy. 
No  native  population  may  be  armed:  no 
r..i-.:^  militia — Empire  forces  will  pro- 
rtc  'h-  i  :  rr,-  from  disorder  and  inva- 
.-1  n  F .:  h  Empire,  perhaps  a  sound 
i>.:i:c\.  :  r  pa-r  conditions,  perhaps  a 
-  ind  policy;  but  conditions  have 
braiu't'd — tragically  changed — in  the  last 
3   ya:- 

T    la .  .:   Palestine,  which  is  not  even  a 

.  r:y  Lir  a  mandate,  the  Empire  is  no 
lony-r  able  to  protect  the  population 
fr  n-.  d'her  Arab  disorder  or  threatened 
Na/:  .:.■.  .usion. 

.A  hundred  thousand  young  Jews — not 
pr.m.f;r  f\  but  highly  intelligent,  superior 
'k)*- npit  —  .vant  to  defend  their  hard-won 
J-  wi.sh  nation,  but  cannot.  A  hundred 
T.ousrind  nble-bodied  men  want  to  fight 
th'  .A.x..-  c  ;•  cannot — they  have  no  arms, 
not  even  rifles.  These  Jews  have  no  11- 
IU'>ion«  their  future  is  not  only  dark,  but 
p:'(  ri  o.ack.  If  Rommel  marches  much 
fartlier.  if  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
goes,  if  Iran  and  Iraq  oil  fields  are  oc- 
cupied, there  will  not  be  any  Jews  in 
Palestine,  only  death  to  look  forward  to. 
A  pleasant  outlook.  Calculated,  cold- 
blooded, slaughter,  butchery,  and  liqui- 
c\:i^ :■'•:■'.  The  Jews  are  desperate,  they 
k:.  .V  Apiat  is  coming.  The  Jews,  their 
wives,  mothers,  and  children  are  not  far 
from  the  nightmare  of  Poland,  the  con- 
centration camps,  and  from  extinction, 
and  all  they  ask  is  a  chance  to  die  fight- 
!"C — a  chance  to  die  honorably — a 
b..tnce  to  kill  just  a  few  Nazis, 

It  IS  too  late  to  train  a  mechanized 
force,  too  difficult  to  acquire  tanks, 
planes,  and  artillery.  These  men  do  not 
a-k  he  impossible,  but  they  do  ask  a  few 
maLhine  guns,  grenades,  mortars,  and 
explosives.  These  they  can  use,  not  as 
pa!./-  r  :'nrces,  but  as  guerrillas.  In  the 
nigh.:  a  Nazis  patrol  disappears,  a  sentry 
stabbed  in  the  back,  a  bridge  blown  up, 
a  <:upply  line  cut.  trucks  rolled  over. 

If  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  men 
willing  and  anxious  to  fight  on  our  side. 
if  •h»-'-'  are  a  hundred  thousand  of  these 
n>  •:  and  there  are  a  hundred  thousand. 
:  •  a.  r  >  the  ocean,  not  a  month  or  two 
.•r.i>ruh>  from  the  front,  but  almost  with- 
in shooting  distance  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
Ah',  not  do  something  about  it? 

F;r-v  English  consent  to  arm  the  Jews 
d- :r  t:  :i\  a  country  which  is  supposed  to 
b'  h.  .r -  A  h:ch  is  supposed  to  be  the  one 
and  only  Jewish  nation  m  the  world. 
E::k;iish  consent  to  a  policy  of  expediency 
rather  than  tradition.  The  Arab  prob- 
lem mav  have  been  important.  It  pos- 
sibd.  .1,  _i .  unwise  to  arm  the  Jews  10  years 
a^      b  .'  not  now 

6v>:L>r.d.  getting'  the  weapons  to  Pal- 
estine. Some  supplies,  mostly  British, 
are  sa:d  to  b*^  available  at  depots  in  the 


Near  East.    Otherwise,  and  perhaps  in 
addition,  an  American  shipment. 

It  is  very  important,  very  urgen"  and 
very  nearly  too  late — and  it  v  ill  be  too 
late  by  next  year. 


The    Community    of    Interest    Between 
InveMcjr,  Management,  and  Labor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL 

or  m:.nnesota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   •iEPRE'-^ENT.VTTVES 

Monday,  July  13    1942 

Mr.  YOUNGDAHL  Mr  Sp^'ak^r, 
under  leave  to  txttnd  my  remark-  I 
wish  to  include  a  brief  statement  n.ade 
by  J.  B.  Boscoe.  an  outstanding  labrr 
leader,  and  also  an  address  made  by 
Maj.  George  L.  Berry,  pre.sident  Inter- 
national Printing  Fr-  rr.' n  and  .A--;-*- 
ants*  Union  of  North.  A:ner:ca  at  MirmL- 
apolis'  third  annual  city-wide  ►  nrpinver- 
employee  relations  good  Adl  d;nn'r. 
sponsored  by  18  civic,  trad'  and  lap'  r 
organizations  of  the  city  cf  Minn»a;j.;  iS 
and  State  of  Minnesota,  held  Thursday, 
June  18,  1942. 

In  attendance  at  this  ri;r:nr  were 
many  outstanding  labor  and  business 
leaders  of  our  city,  Slate,  and  Nation. 
Participating  in  the  program  were  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Jensen,  president.  Graphic 
Arts  Industry.  Inc.:  J.  B.  Boscoe.  presi- 
dent, Minneapolis  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Council,  president  of  Central  Labor 
Union  of  Minneapolis,  general  i  -  rii>  tent- 
ative International  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants'  Union:  Paul  J  Q-k-n, 
vice  president  and  general  niaraL- r. 
Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Inc  .  J  :  ::  B. 
Haggerty,  president.  lx)ard  of  e.  \-rn  :s 
of  International  Allied  Printnre  T;a(:^3 
Association  and  president  of  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders; 
WoodrufT  Randolph,  secretary-treasurer. 
International  Allied  Printing  Trades  A  - 
sociation  and  secretary-treasurer  of  In- 
ternational Typographical  Union;  and 
Claude  M.  Baker,  president.  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  and  m- 
chairman.  National  Graphic  Arp-  En.*  r- 
gency  Council:  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention  in  these  remarks. 

The  theme  of  the  evening  was  the  idea 
that  men  can  live  and  work  together. 
The  results  of  this  relationship  as  has 
been  carried  on  for  several  years  was 
most  aptly  expressed  bv  m  Boscoe  when 
he  said: 

Among  other  things,  we  are  gathered  here 
not  only  to  give  passing  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  largest  Industries  of  our 
city  is  now  entering  Us  sixth  year  of  amica- 
ble employer-employee  relationship  without 
the  loss  of  H  single  man-hour  of  productive 
time  due  to  stoppage  of  labor:  but,  more  im- 
portant, to  give  some  thought  and  brief  at- 
tention to  the  structure  upon  which  that 
relationship  is  based  and  to  the  acceptance 
and  discharge  of  re.sponsibllity  of  those 
elements  which  are  making  this  relationship 
work  successfully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  oflBcers  of  these  or- 
ganizations are  to  be  congratulated  for 
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setting  such  a  splendid  example  in  this 
great  field  of  human  endeavor. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the 
privilege  of  extending  in  these  remarks 
the  very  masterful  address  of  the  speaker 
of  the  evening,  Maj.  George  L.  Berry, 
president.  International  Printing  Press- 
men and  Assistants'  Union  of  North 
America: 

•  Major  Berhy.  Mr.  Toastmaster,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen.  I  appreciate  very  much  Indeed  tie 
kind  and  generous  introduction  that  has  been 
given  me  to  this  magnificent  audience  by  Paul 
Ocken  In  the  first  instance.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deep  and  profound  appreciation  to 
those  who  have  sponsored  this  meeting  and 
who  have  brought  together  here  this  dis- 
tinguished cross  section  of  the  citizenship  of 
this  great  State  of  Minnesota.  In  the  second 
instance.  I  wish  to  express  to  my  associates 
cf  the  International  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Council  my  appreciation  for  their  kindness 
in  commlES'.cning  me,  and  making  It  possible 
for  me  to  thus  address  you  tonight. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  Is  that  of  The 
Community  of  Interest  Between  Investor. 
Mai.agement.  and  Labor.  It  is  not  a  new 
subject.  It  is  as  old  as  time  itself.  The  com- 
munity of  Interest  between  the  investor, 
management,  and  labor  contemplates  the 
existence  of  the  idealisms  and  practicabilif.es 
of  freedom  and  all  of  the  elements  that  make 
for  freedom  and  free  enterprise  Whatever 
advantage  that  has  ensued  to  humanity  has 
arisen  from  the  acceptance  of  the  spirit  of 
community  of  interest  between  this  trinity 
thLit  make  up  private  enterprise. 

You  cannot  have  private  enterprise  unless 
you  have  freedom  Private  enterprise  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  freedom  rests,  and 
the  thrift  system  Is  a  part  of  free  enterprise 
and  a  part  of  the  liberties  that  we  seek  to 
maintain  1  ere  and  which  arouses  the  emo- 
tions and  ambitions  of  man  all  over  the 
world  New,  my  friends,  of  couise.  It  has  not 
worked  perfectly;  but  any  problem  that  has 
arisen  in  consequence,  any  reaction,  any 
lesion  in  our  social  and  economic  field  has  rot 
come  as  the  result  of  either  the  inpracticabil- 
ities  or  unsoundness  of  free  enterprise  and 
the  freedom  which  makes  It  possible,  but  it 
has  come  as  the  result  of  one  or  more  of  the 
trinity  who  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the 
other.  And  that  is  the  basis  of  the  difTerence 
of  the  Idealisms  as  well  as  the  practicabilities 
found  in  private  enterprise,  free  enterprise, 
founded  by  freemen. 

There  can  be  no  incentive,  there  can  be  no 
ambitions,  there  can  be  no  creative  genius, 
unless  there  Is  freedom  and  free  enterprise 
that  win  permit  man  to  make  the  race  for  a 
finer  econmic  standard  for  himself  and  those 
with  whom  he  has  associated  himself. 

In  this  day  of  the  world  we  are  hearing 
much  about  the  great  distress  that  will  en- 
sue after  this  military  aspect  of  the  world's 
upheaval  Is  past.  We  hear  many  distressing 
things.  For  example,  it  is  said  that  we  w:ll 
have  a  new  form  of  government  In  the  United 
States,  that  we  will  have  a  new  economy  in 
the  United  States,  that  it  will  nil  be  differ- 
ent Well,  what  sort  of  a  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  there  to  be  in  the  United  States, 
what  new  economy  Is  there  to  be  in  the 
United  States? 

That  is  the  question  that  we  must  now 
ask  ourselves.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  great 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple want  no  communism  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  convinced,  too.  that  the 
great  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  want  no  fascism  in  the 
United  States.  Then  what  are  you  going  to 
have  that  is  different  from  the  fundamental 
aspects  of  free  enterpr  se  and  the  free  de- 
mocracy that  has  made  this  country  the 
greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth? 

Then  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  I 
am  one  of  those  wiio  have  t>ecn  convinced,  by- 
some  meas..re  of  experience,  that,  in  spite  of 


the  defects  of  this  system  cf  ours,  there  Is 
no  other  system  that  can  replace  it.  and  that 
If  there  should  be  another  system  inaugu- 
rated in  the  United  States,  ultimately  in  the 
course  of  human  events  it  would  have  to  set 
aside  and  we  would  have  a  return  to  the 
order  of  freedom  and  the  order  of  free  enter- 
prise and  the  thrift  system  in  the  United 
States. 

The  question  as  to  this  aftermath  is  chal- 
lenging the  Interest  ofmany  people,  and  very 
properly  so.  It  must  be  apparent  to  all  who 
read  and  who  think  that  there  Is  beiny  devel- 
oped in  this  country,  and  there  has  been  for 
some  time  past,  aa  effort  to  change  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  and  of  our  economy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  thinking  and  some  action  has  gone  a 
long  way  in  this  direction.  It  is  important 
to  men  who  believe  in  freedom  and  all  of  its 
elements  and  characteristics  and  Its  founda- 
tions, it  is  well  that  they  be  preparing  them- 
selves to  meet  the  Inevitable  test  that  will 
come  about. 

I  have  said  for  35  years,  as  the  president 
of  an  organization  engaged  in  the  printing 
indtistry.  that  this  Investor,  this  manager, 
and  this  worker  were  Inseparable  units. 
Neither  one  of  them  can  run  the  industry 
without  the  other  If  you  are  to  maintain 
the  order  of  ambition,  you  must  compensate 
thrift,  because  when  thrift  is  bankrupt  the 
people  are  bankrupt  and  the  spirit  of  initia- 
tive and  courage  is  bankrupt 

I  have  seen  men  come  out  of  the  ditches 
in  America  as  ditch  diggers  and  become  the 
contractors,  figuratively,  in  the  tomorrow. 
This  man  was  able  to  become  a  contractor 
because  he  was  able  to  save  and  invest,  and 
that  investor  is  entitled  to  nn  adequate 
return  for  his  thrift,  whether  he  be  the  man 
with  the  small  dollar  Invested  or  the  man 
with  the  large  dollar  investfd.  Kill  it,  and 
you  destroy  fundamentally  the  great  value 
and  the  beauty  of  freedom  and  of  democracy 
Tlie  second  element  is  the  managerial  ele- 
ment. He  Is  the  leader  of  the  trinity  in 
the  Industry.  We  cannot  all  be  managers. 
He  Is  entitled  to  adequate  compensation  for 
his  leadership;  he  Is  inseparable  from  the 
other  two.  Somebody  must  be  the  general 
to  conduct  the  business  and  lead  the  proces- 
sion and  make  a  success  cf  the  industry  in 
which  these  three  are  engaged.  He  cannot 
run  it  alone  but  he  can  lead  it  and  he  Is 
entitled  to  pay.  You  can  recall  many  n.en 
that  have  come  Trom  the  schools  and  from 
the  plants,  from  the  investor  and  the  labor 
groups,  who  have  risen  to  a  position  of  n.an- 
agerial  responsibility. 

Then  there  is  labor.  Labor  Is  entitled  to 
an  adequate  return  upon  its  contribution, 
physical  and  mental,  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  products  upon  which  you  are  all  de- 
pendent. Of  course,  labor  has  an  additional 
right,  since  it  is  the  largest  consumer  of 
the  things  produced  by  the  trinity  of  the 
three  human  elements  that  make  up  indus- 
try. 

That  is  free  enterprise;  that  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  democracy  rests.  There 
can  be  no  other  foundation  that  will  respond 
to  the  ambitions  and  the  aspirations  of  men. 
We  shall  not  come  into  this  difficulty  which 
is  on  our  doorstep  except  by  the  leadership 
of  the  forces  of  impracticable  and  unsound 
vagueness. 

You  know  thai  Gcd  cuu.d  eas>;iy  have  ad- 
Justed  all  of  these  matters  that  now  confront 
us,  if  Ht  i.Hd  elected  to  do  so.  He  did  not 
elect  ;  t  v,'  all  the  iron  ore  into  the  hills  of 
Minntsota.  He  scattered  it  around  the  world. 
He  didn't  put  all  the  zinc.  lead,  copper,  and 
gold  in  one  place,  or  the  oils.  He  depwsited  it 
in  the  most  highly  diversified  geographical 
centers  and  locations  of  the  world  and  made 
it  difficult  for  you  to  get  it.  It  is  necessary 
that  ynu  work  hard  to  get  it. 

If  Hi  -id  wanted  to  establish  a  universal 
an'.  i;:.P  •  rti  Talfnt  H-  could  have  done  that; 
ll.!;;e    \v.:u.u    Pave    Uf','ii    nj    p:  'b,!.a,ii    t.:.e:p 


But  He  elected  that  every  child  that  is  born 
should  have  the  Instinct  to  be  free,  that  ho 
might  make  the  race,  that  he  might  seek  to 
make  for  progress.  It  Is  on  that  basis,  my 
friends,  in  my  Judgment  at  least,  that  we  can 
assure  the  expansion  of  human  business,  not 
only  in  America,  but  throuphuut  the  world 
and  to  take  care  of  that  type  of  freedom 

Again,  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  ycu  to  con- 
clude, by  anything  that  I  have  said  In  dis- 
paragement of  some  cf  the  rather  foreign 
th.nking  that  we  find  in  the  United  States, 
that  we  are  going  to  be  free  from  disoideiv 
I  do  not  want  to  leave  that  impress:on.  be- 
cause it  is  Inevitable  that  we  shall  have  d  e- 
tress  and  disorder  In  the  United  S.aies  when 
this  military  situation  is  past. 

Why  Is  that?  It  is  because  we  have  been 
rather  wasteful,  haven't  we;  we  have  been 
rather  Impractical,  haven't  we?  We  have 
drifted  away  from  the  foundation  and  the 
great  fundamentals  upon  which  this  country 
has  rested  Itself  and  t)ecome  great.  We  must 
pay  for  our  folly. 

If  and  when  the  text  comes  In  the  courage 
and  leadership  of  the  men  and  women  living 
today,  we  must  liquidate  for  the  iniquities 
that  we  have  practiced  in  the  past,  which 
have  risen  to  such  gigantic  proportions  as 
to  make  the  ordinary  man  shiver  In  his 
boots  That  is  the  test,  and  the  courage  and 
leadership  necessary  to  meet  that  test  Is  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  than  the  courage  and 
leadership  that  now  challenges  your  attention 
in  the  military  aspect  of  this  great  change. 

There  are  two  things  we  must  keep  In 
mind.  First,  we  must  win  the  war  No  10- 
percent  patriotism  is  going  to  win  this  war. 
This  war  challenges  the  very  things  that  have 
made  this  country  great  If  we  lose  this  war 
the  victors  will  take  what  we  have.  If  wur 
substance  Is  taken  away  from  us  there  will 
disappear  the  type  of  freedom  which  has 
given  you  free  enterprise,  the  thrift  system, 
and  the  right  to  initiative  We  are  in  the 
I  war  and  there  can  be  no  hallway  or  part 
patriotism  We  must  win  it  quickly,  succefs- 
luUy.  and  decisively 

There  is  the  second  phase  of  the  situation, 
the  after-war  condition.  It  is  second  because 
it  comes  second,  but  it  is  no  leas  important 
than  the  pre-ent  military  aspect  that  is  chal- 
lenging oui  attention.  We  can  win  that 
aftermath  if  we  have  courage  and  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  to  maintain  our  American  system 
which  has  challenged  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  to  leave  it  as  a  legacy  to  thrse  who 
are  to  come  after  us. 

Now.  my  friends,  the  community  of  In- 
terest between  the  Investor,  management, 
and  labor  Is  the  foundation.  The  war  can- 
not be  won  unless  the  Investor,  management, 
and  labor  stand  together,  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion process  we  must  follow  can  only  succeed 
by  the  investor,  management,  and  labor 
standing  together.  Whatever  m.ay  be  the 
problems  that  will  arise  in  the  future  follow- 
ing this  military  phase,  cur  success  In  solv- 
ing them  will  be  measured  solely  by  the  will- 
ingness of  those  three  elements  to  stand 
together. 

The  salvation  of  America  rests  upon  the 
proposition  of  these  elements  standing  to- 
gether for  Its  preservation  You  can  have  no 
rehabilitation  if  you  are  to  have  starvation 
in  America  You  can  have  no  rehabilitation 
thill  wd;  pr  tect  the  great  prir.ciples  to 
which  wc  have  grown  accustomed.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  a  revolutlr  n  Where  is  the 
substance    V.,rr<-        ;•  to  come  from? 

The  only  p  ^  1  r  :  iace  it  can  come  from 
is  from  private  enterprise  That  Is  the 
source  of  taxation  and  it  must  be  saved  if 
we  are  to  save  our  country.  If  we  lose  that 
then  we  have  fought  in  vain  in  the  military 
period  of  this  great  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  world 

I  am  delighted  t  :  p'  rraltted  to  associate 
myself  with  ycu  Ol  course,  differences  will 
arise  there  wdl  he  differences  of  ttPnion  If 
tPere  fn-r  v..,i'-  ,,.  ;.::,(,' —there  has  a. '.=..;;  -  Pm-j 
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n  i:me-  but  [t  there  ever  was  a  time 

h'.siory    of    menlilnd    that    these    thre  ( 

mentA  should  cjrT;pc8e  their  Intprpstt 
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Vu  •:..,■ 

Upon   which  ihey  are   dependent,  it   u 

It  l8  now.  not  toTiorrow 

There  js  no  time  to  waste  about  : 
•aid    at    the   conJerence    In    V.'ashlngt 
hare,   in   the   course   cf   events,    reac 
cr  '^      There   will    be   many   Inte 

p  leie      Th.-y    will    u.se    fancy 

and  occupy  fancy  scap  be  xes    and  th 
want  you  to  travel  to  the  left      You 
distress* d      Ycur  chance  of  resisting  t 
tndivlQU^tls  Will   be   very  slim      But  If 
three  elem-^nta  that  make  up  private 
pr!*e   march   drwn   ti  geth^r.   they   kntjw 
are  gcina-   to  the  right      We  will   not 
policies  which   have  so  often   proved 
una  >und   and   Impracticable  and   in 
ventlon  to  the  whole  Instinct  of  the 
family 

I  say.  let  8  walk  together — and  why 
we  not?     If  the  community  of  interest 
tween  those  three  elements  is  .so  ut 
e^capabe.  why  should  we  not  walk  t< 
since  we  are  living  upon  the  re^u'ts 
Joint  efforts  in  our  private  enterprise 
this  country  of  curs 

I  w.sh  to  thank  you  and  wish  to  p 
rr^peci.s  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  prei 
ly  addressed  y  u     It  ha.«  lK"<>n  a  lovely, 
nlflcent  evening,  and  I  thank  you  very 
for   the  opportunity  of   making   this 
contribution.     (Applause  | 
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L  neriployment   Compensation 
EXTENSION  Or    IILMARK.- 

OT 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMIT 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN   THE  HOUSE  CF   f'FT  '  F-F\  T  ^T: 


my 


Monda-j.  July  U.  1^42 

Mr      SMITH      cf      Wiscon.sin 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
marks  in  the  Record.  I  include  ar 
torial  which  appeared  in  the  Beloit 
Beloit.  Wis.  calling  attention  to  thi 
the    Gn-ernors    cf    35    Slates 
unanimou.'ily  adopted  a  rcsolu'i'^r; 
opposinR  the  federalization  of  w::-  : 
ment  compensation,  as  follows: 


UNKMPLOTMIhrr    COMPEN.SATION 
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Governors    of    35    States    recet.tly 
mously  adopted  a  resolution   flatly 
the  federalization  of  unemployment  co 
satlon,    a    project    which    the    Rooseve 
ministration    has    been    seeking    to 
plish 

The  Governors  did  this  for  no  obst 
reason,    but    because    the    economics 
thing    are    all    on    the   side    of    the 
Prderal-State  arrangement  under  whi 
actual    record    of    each    State    fca?ed 
actuarial  experience  determines  the  cl 
levied  i;pcn  each   States  industry  and 
ness    and  under  which  a  "niaximum   a 
of  protection  is  furnished  the  employee 
pie  of  each  State. 

The    conclusion    of    the    Governors 
S5    Slates    is    that    they    are    complete! 
posed  to  any  attempt  at  thi"!  time  to 
don    or    change    the    present    Federal 
system    cf    unemployment    compensatl 
as  to  transfer  all  authority  from   the 
to  a   Federal  agency,  and    urge   that. 
eooatderation    for    our    national    peril. 
■ttMBpu«  be  not  undertaken; 

That  tins  prsitL."in  of  tlie  Goverr.>.r> 
be  communicated  to  the  President  c 
United  States,  the  Federal  Security 
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trator,  the  Chairman  of  the  Social  Sectirity 
Board,  and  to  members  of  the  appropriate 
con  mittees  of  Congress. 

We  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gressman from  the  First  Wisconsin  District, 
and.  as  we  have  done  before,  targe  that  no 
tampering  with  the  present  set-up  be  per- 
mitted. 


Distortfd  Facts  A-i.a.t  ;M,ea 
V. :ich  M.v  n'orrnat  '-m  a 
strt.n'.iirit;   Ai^ion^j   People 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VvRlGHT  P.Ai  M.\N 

or  TEXAS  I 

IN  THE  JiOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  nVES 
Monday.  July  13.  1942 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  app.'ared  in  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  a  picture  showing  a  huge 
supply  of  sugar  stored  in  a  Houston.  Tex  . 
warehouse.  The  inference  was  that  this 
situation  was  typical  of  the  situation 
existing  all  over  the  Nation  and  that 
there  was  not  any  real  shortage  of  sugar 
and  there  should  be  no  rationing. 

Many  of  these  pictures  and  news  items 
were  sent  to  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. I  sent  two  of  them  myself,  and 
asked  for  information  concerning  them. 
Mr.  Henderson's  reply  was  as  follows: 

Office  of  Price  Administr.*tion, 

Washington.  D  C    July  9.  1942. 
The  Honorable  Wright  Patman. 

House  of  Representatives. 

De^r  Mr  Patman:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  June  26  with  which  were  at- 
tached letters  from  Mr  Leslie  Anderson.  Tex- 
arkana.  Tex  .  and  Mr  J  O  Dallahite,  Long- 
view.  Tex  .  with  regard  to  the  sugar-rationing 
program  Newspaper  clippings  in  regard  to 
the  large  stocks  of  sucar  held  by  one  refinery 
in  Texas  and  the  temporary  closing  down  of 
this  plant  were  enclosed  with  both  letters. 

As  you  know,  almost  all  s.ugar  coming  into 
this  country  from  the  Caribbean  Is  being 
landed  at  southern  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports. 
From  this  area  the  raw  sugar  is  distributed 
to  the  refineries  of  the  country  under  orders 
of  the  War  Production  Board  in  proportion 
to  each  refinery's  record  of  production.  Be- 
cause of  uncertain  shipping  conditions.  It  is 
extremely  d.flBcult  to  provide  each  refinery 
with  its  proportionate  share  of  raw  material. 
The  refinery  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
the  newspaper  clippings  has  received  a  much 
greater  proportion  cf  its  allotment  than  have 
the  other  refineries. 

It  Is  because  of  this  dislocation  of  sup- 
plies that  this  one  company  has  been  un- 
able to  store  Its  sugar  The  over-supply  of 
this  one  particular  company  Is  only  a  tem- 
porary situation  which  will  be  adjusted  by 
reducing  its  subsequent  receipts  of  raw  sugar 
and  by  making  a  proportionate  allocation  to 
ether  refineries  An  isolated  situation  of  this 
sort  Is  In  no  way  indicative  of  an  excessive 
supply  of  sugar  in  the  country 

We  appreciate  your  directing  our  attention 
to  this  matter  and  we  trust  that  this  explana- 
tion will  acquaint  your  constituents  with  the 
facts  In  the  case  i 

Sincerely  yours.  ' 

Leon  Henderson. 

Administrator. 

M;  Speaker.  Government  reports  in- 
dicate that  primary  distributors  have  20 
percent  less  sugar  than  they  had  a  year 
ago;  individuals  and  secondary  distrib- 
utors, such  as  wholesalers  and  retailers, 
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have  50  percent  less  than  a  year  ago; 
and  the  total  stock  of  sugar,  about  one- 
half  less  than  a  year  ago. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  would  be 
unfair  for  our  Government  to  permit  a 
few  people  to  obtain  undue  quantities  of 
sugar  for  the  manufacture  of  nonessen- 
tial commodities  and  thereby  deprive 
other  people  of  obtaining  it  for  a  neces- 
sary purpose.  * 

As  the  sugar  situation  improves,  un- 
doubtedly the  War  Production  Board, 
through  the  Price  Administrator,  will 
give  the  people  who  need  sugar  the  full 
benefit  of  it. 


A  Resounding  Me':';ri^f   t 

\V  art.uie 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M  COFFEE 

CF    WAtlllNoTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13.  1942 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  M;. 
Speaker,  I  include  in  my  remarks,  by 
unanimous  consent  of  my  colleagues,  a 
brief  and  thought-provoking  address  de- 
livered to  the  Pierce  County  (Wash.) 
Democratic  convention,  Tacoma,  Wash., 
a  few  days  ago  by  Hon.  Bryce  Little. 
Seattle  lawyer. 

Mr.  Little  is  a  North  Carolina  Demo- 
crat of  culture  and  charm,  highly  edu- 
cated, a  thorough  student  of  history  and 
politics.  Mr.  Little  gave  voice  to  senti- 
ments entertained  by  many.  I  commend 
its  reading  in  this  period,  when  political 
parties  are  attempting  to  infuse  their 
followers  with  enthusiasm,  and  arouse 
their  interest  in  the  forthcoming  cam- 
paigns. The  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  address  of  Mr.  Little  would  appear 
to  be  worthy  of  scrutiny. 

The  address  follows: 

Madam  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  convention,  it  Is  my  pleasure  to  bring  you 
greetings  from  our  State  Committeeman 
Clarence  Coleman,  and  through  him  from  the 
entire  Democratic  Central  Committee  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  The  democracy  of  this 
State  looks  upon  Pierce  County  as  our  derr.o- 
cratic  stronghold  and  we  wish  you  Godspeed 
in  your  every  effort  to  maintain  your  leader- 
ship as  a  banner  democratic  county  in  this 
State. 

You  have  not  assembled  here  In  an  ordi- 
nary 'political  gathering  or  convention,  nor 
Is  this  a  year  for  'politics  as  usual."  The  con- 
ventions this  year  may  well  be  the  most  im- 
jJortant  political  gatherings  ever  assembled  in 
the  State. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  con- 
ferences ill  Yakima  at  which  it  was  decided 
to  call  the  State  convention.  We  realized 
that  the  Democratic  Party,  with  its  great 
tradition  as  the  peoples  party,  mugt  furnish 
all  the  people  who  wish,  a  genuine  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  fully  In  the  war  effort 
and  policies  of  our  Government  In  a  total 
war  against  Hitler.  Hlrohito.  and  Mussolini. 
Elections  V"s  year  must  be  genuine  mobili- 
zations. As  a  Democrat,  I  am  happy  that 
our  party  is  permitting  the  widest  possible 
participation  in  our  caucuses  and  conven- 
tions by  all  the  people,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  That  is  the  democratic 
way— and  this  is  no  time  to  suspend  the  baslo 
democratic  processes  while  in  a  war  to  end 
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VVith  the  wounded  from  Dutch  Harbor 
streaming  in  upon  us,  the  opening  up  of  the 
Pacific  area  of  the  war.  our  job  is  to  in- 
crease the  mobilization  of  the  people  for 
victory,  not  only  in  building  against  Hitler 
and  Hlrohito  but  with  ballot^s  to  match  our 
btillets  We  meet  in  these  conventions  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  tc  Paul  Revere  our 
precincts  against  the  Nazis  and  the  Japs 

We  behold  otu  President  and  the  leaders 
cf  the  other  key  powers  struggling  to  unite 
effectively  the  energies  and  resources  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  cannot  expect  to  do  tur 
full  part  unless  we  are  united  here  at  home 
The  time  to  begin  is  now  During  this  emer- 
gency there  is  no  left  wing  and  no  right 
wing_only  a  democratic  people  united  for 
victory-  Anyone  is  welcome  who  wholeheart- 
edly wishes  to  serve  in  this  period  of  "mer- 
gency.  but  he  who  opposes,  hampers,  ahd 
harasses  cur  united  effort  to  crush  the  Axis 
and  fulfill  the  Atlantic  Charters  pledge  to 
create  j-  new  world  order  tree  from  fear  and 
free  from  want  for  all  Is  not  only  an  enemy 
to  cur  leader  and  our  party  but  is  an  enemy 
of  democracy  Itself 

I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  necessary  to  vote 
for    our    party    to    be    patriotic.     This    year 
patrictl-sm  is  i-bove  any  party      We  must  pro- 
vide not  office  seekers  but  men  to  fight  with 
consecration,     unselfishness      and     character 
which    distinguished    MacArthur's    men    on 
Bataari— home  soldiers   to   match  our  front 
fighters      If    we    would    retain    our    party    in 
power,  we  must  replace  those  in  whom  the 
people  have  lost  confidence,  oi  we  may  expect 
the  people  to  '■•eek  leadership  elsewhere. 
The    name   of    the   peerless   leader    in    the 
•  Wh.te  House  will  not  be  on  the  ballot  this 
fail    but    there    will    be    on    the    ballot    the 
brilliant,  courageous,  dynamic,  and  able  lead- 
er of  the  liberal  forces  in  Congress— John  M. 
Coffee      When  Pierce  County  votes  for  hlra 
and  others  who  have  upheld  and  supported 
the  President  in  his  excellent  leadership,  it  is 
directly  upholding  the  hand  and  giving  its 
support  to  the  President  himself 

President  Roosevelt  '  today  meeting  great- 
er problems  than  ever  beset  any  President  in 
our  history  Without  his  unconquerable 
spirit  his  incomparable  mental  resiliency,  his 
ability  to  bounce  back  and  throw  off  nervous 
strain  and  disappointment— we  might  already 
be  faced  with  frequent  disasters  in  the  rapids 
of  uncertainty  and  the  shallows  of  war  and 
vacillations  and  inefficiency. 

He  is  demonstrating  today  that  same  un- 
excelled leadership  which  he  demonstrated 
as  democracy's  leader  when  he  gave  to  the 
plain  people  of  America  a  new  hope  and  a 
new  dav  and  set  up  a  program  for  the  re- 
habihta'tion  and  humanitarian  treatment  in 
behalf  of  "the  forgotten  man."  the  like  of 
which  no  political  leader  or  party  had  ever 
envisioned  before 

This  is  every  man's  war.  The  then  cleverly 
concealed  and  now  openly  revealed  purpose 
of  those  who  fired  the  first  shot  is  to  crucify 
again  the  Prince  of  Peace  on  a  cross  of  sel- 
fishness and  greed.  Tie  final  battle,  whether 
it  be  fought  upon  the  steppes  of  Russia,  the 
bank<=  of  the  British  Isles,  the  boulevards  of 
Bi  •  "  or  the  crowded  coi.f.rr-  of  Tokyo,  is 
CH"  ,;n  to  be  democracy's  .'\: ::,  .ceddon  Our 
choice— if  it  can  be  called  a  choice  for  Dem- 
ocrats  is    hetwepn    a    new    world   democracy 

or  slavery  w*  u  Tilci  b.-  uMriie  to  ourrelves, 
our  sonsaiid  broiiiers  m  ki.aki.  in  Nhvv  blue 
and  marine  ereen  and  to  our  fa- her-  .i  we. 
the  representatives  of  the  Democrauc  Party 
in  the  State  of  Washington  failed  to  recognize 
that  our  first  and  -(-(d  duty  is  to  stand 
united  with  all  .^!r..::«=n  citizens  of  every 
religious  and  poUtlcal  faith  In  this  common 
war  acainst  our  common  enemy.  The  Dem- 
ocratic Party  is  too  big  for  littleness,  too 
broad  for  narrowness,  too  courageous  for 
hesitancy,  and  too  patriotic  for  selfishness. 

In  closing  these  brief  remarks,  let  me  re- 
mind you  delegates  and  visitors  at  this  con- 
vention that  in  this  emergency  cur  first  task 


Nazi  '  ip  to  bring  to  the  pecpiC  a  conception  of: 
Wiv  voting  this  year  is  vital  to  victory.  Sec- 
ond, why  wf  niu.-t  vrte  not  merely  for  the 
future  cf  i;-t  L:..tia  States,  but  for  the 
I  :  .  ::  Nations  who  are  seeking  freedom  from 
iLa:  i:  d  from  slavery  Third,  this  year  of 
all  years,  we  must  reelect  those  who  have 
shewn  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  replace  those  who  have  not. 
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HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FILMER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mmidnv.  Jxilv  13.  1942 

M:  FlLMKii  M:  Speaker,  under" 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  in.^ertine  an  article  carried  in 
the  Columbia  (S.  C.»  State,  newspaper, 
giving  an  account  of  the  fine,  patriotic 
work  that  the  women  of  Bamberg  Coun- 
ty, my  district,  are  doing  in  connection 
with  our  war  effort. 

It  is  highly  pleasing  to  me  to  note  that 
the  women  of  this  day  and  generation  in 
my  country  are  following  in  the  foot.steps 
of  their  mothers'  activities  in  the  past. 
They  are  keeping  the  home  fires  burning. 

BAMBERG   WOMEN   REPOHT   PROGRESS   IN    NATIONAL 

DEFENSE    COUNCU     WORK COUNTY     HAS    DONE 

VERY    GOOD    WORK.    CHAIRMAN    SAYS 

Mrs  John  8  Reynolds,  chairman  for  the 
second  district  of  the  women's  committee  of 
the  South  Carolina  Council  for  National  De- 
fense, has  received  a  report  of  activities  from 
Mrs  E  H  Henderson,  chairman  of  the 
women's  committee  for  Bamberg  County. 

In  her  report  Mrs  Henderson  has  listed  the 
most  important  thlngi  that  have  been  done 
by  the  women's  committee  in  Bamberg 
County  since    she   was   made   chairman 

'Beginning  with  last  summer.'  Mrs  Hen- 
derbon  said  "we  had  a  food  price  survey  as 
requested  bv  that  committee,  sending  in  re- 
port; each  month  as  long  as  we  were  asked 
to  do  so. 

"Otzr  aluminum  drive  was  put  on  success- 
fully in  the  county  In  this  drive  we  co- 
operated with  the  county-home  demonstra- 
tion agent,  who  was  able  to  contact  many 
county  women  whom  we  were  not  able  to 
reach 

"We  have  a  pubUcity  chairman  oi  civilian 
defense,  Mrs  Wesley  Crum  of  Denmark,  who 
has  been  writing  timely  articles  along  that 
line  for  our  county  paper. 

"As  county  chairman.  I  have  tried  to  co- 
operate with  Dr  Ducker,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Bamberg  County  Council  of  National  De- 
fense 

"Several  months  back  1  helped  to  arrange 
a  program  for  airplane  spx)tters.  This  spot- 
ting of  planes  is  going  on  day  and  night  at 
pr-sent  The  women  are  serving  in  the  day 
and  men  are  taking  over  at  night 

"Contributions  to  the  United  Service  Or- 
ganizations were  solicited  In  the  county  and 
a  good  amount  raised  for  that  cause.  I 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Gar- 
den Club  members  and  a  contribution  was 
made  by  that  club 

"When  soldiers  were  stationed  near  Den- 
mark for  a  short  time  last  December,  guard- 
ing bridges,  the  citizens  of  the  town  were  at- 
tentive to  them,  inviting  them  to  their 
home.-  Bamberg  ladies  visited  them  and 
carried   n^agazines  and  food. 

"Red  Cross  classes  In  home  nursing  and 
first  aid  have  been  held  in  Bamberg  County. 


"'Vlctorv  gardens  have  been  stressed  by  otir 
hriT^t'  (if!!,.  :.-trii':  -,  ^c.  •  •  !.:u::  :'aher  county 
workLi-b  wl..,  uit  wciK.i.s  ^'■'- '-t-  iJi<  lln^  o^ 
nutrition  Recently  classes  have  been  com- 
pleted in  nutrition  and  canteen  work  As  a 
part  of  our  activities  in  the  canteen  course  we 
prepared  and  served  light  refreshments  to 
about  150  people  This  was  for  a  church 
social. 

•As  another  one  of  our  major  projects  In 
canteen  wcrk.  we  prepared  and  served  supper 
to  the  Home  Guards  The  supper  was  served 
In  the  Methodist  Church  Sunday-school 
rooms  We  arranged  tables  and  decorated 
them  in  national  colors,  using  suitable  floweis 
and  flags  The  menu  consisted  of  chicken 
and  rice  pilau,  fresh  vegetables,  salad  of  sliced 
cucumbers,  tomatoes  and  onions,  hot  rolls. 
pickles,  and  good,  hot  coffee  The  men 
seemed  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  this  attention 
very  much  After  supper  we  gathered  around 
the  piano  and  sang  old  songs  together  Later 
In  the  evening  the  guard  gave  an  exhibition 
drill  for  us. 

"At  present  In  the  county  the  drive  tor 
rubber  is  on. 

"Particularly  Important  in  the  defense  woik 
is  the  part  the  women  are  doing  in  raising 
vegetables,  canning,  raising  chickens,  and 
conserving,  in  order  that  our  people  may  be 
well  fed. 

"1  hope  this  will  give  some  Idea  of  what  is 
being  done  here,  and  from  this  you  can  see 
that  the  women  of  Bamberg  County  are  not 
asleep  on  the  Job" 

Mrs  Reynolds  expressed  slncerr  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fine  work  of  the  BamhTg  women, 
who  are  cooperating  so  well  with  the  national 
program. 


Mew   Er.sland  .■\.<s'iociat;on  LndoDve.";   Price 
Control 
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HON  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Y-rc'rv   July  13.  194c 

Ml  PAirvlAN  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news- 
paper dispatch  discloses  that  a  night  let- 
ter was  forwarded  to  Congressmen  frsm 
the  New  England  area  recently  by  the 
Smaller  Business  As.sociation  of  New 
England  in  which  .t  was  stated: 

The  directors  of  the  Smaller  Bu  iness  Asso- 
ciation of  New  England  with  over  8.000  mem- 
bers record  their  whole-hearted  suppcrt  of 
price  control  Any  sizeable  inflationary  spiral 
will  strike  a  death  blow  at  all  business  and 
will  tremendouslv  increase  the  cost  of  procuc- 
ing  war  materials  We  believe  that  the  Price 
Administrator  should  be  given  an  ppproprla- 
tion  adequate  to  accomplish  the  Job  Congress 
delegated  to  him  '>v,  :c  disturbed  at  the 
confusion   and  lack  -ity   between  Con- 

gress and  Leon  Hendtrson  Information  out- 
lining your  position  is  requested  for  the  con- 
sideration of  oiu-  members 

INFLATION 

If  prices  are  not  kept  down  everyone 
will  suffer.  A  10-percent  increase  will 
cost  purchasers  of  articles  and  commodi- 

^^P5     P^iH     at     retail,     $5,000,000,000     to 

$6,000.00;'  ('Oi!  a  vear. 

We  an  ,  ;:-  ->:.:..:  ai>  much  on  the  war 
evt-ry  &\\  ■■■  M;  i-'--on  Henderson  wants 
for  a  V. ;--  ,<  .v-:tr.  Every  dolla:  w.  give 
him  t^  Kt-ep  down  prices  will  at-  i  n- 
sun.Lii  -iiid  olhtis  $25  and  more. 
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Monday.  July  13.  1^42 

t'Vtning  on  u;f  Amtncan  F«jr'jn; 
Atr   program,  over   the   Mutuu'    B 
casting  System,  the  subject  und- :  ci 
sion   was.   I5  the   Attitude   of   tlif 
Towr\rd  Congre.ss  Unfair^ 

A;7-.  r x  the  speakers  iir.  i  ;  .irticip^ 
on  ih:s  program  was  our  ri..-:rei: 
c  lU^aeue  th»»  gentleman  fri  ir,  La  > 
M:  ?{'■  f:  :  Ir.  i  short,  f^  :.-':u; 
QUfUi  .stiUcnirnt  I  •h:r.k  h-  ac  m: 
stated  the  positu  r,  f  h.~  c  ;,>  it;j 
this  most  important  matter. 

Mr   Granik.  ladles,  ar.d  ffenilemen   I 
a  unique  position  on  this  program  toi.. 

Of  the  fiiur  members  of  this  panel  I  a 
only  one   wV.i     h.t-    been   born   !im-^pap-- 
porter  an- 1  M   ■      -  :  of  Con^:    ~>       A-         ; 
of  fact   It  *<,;,  otL.iuse  of  thj    a  .;it  .>> 
as  a  newspaperman  that  I  am  nov.    i  M 
of  Congress     I  was  the  city  editor  oi  th*' 
Orleans  States   the  newspaper  which  ha.s 
univerjjilly  credited  with  breaking  the   ' 
siana  scnndals'  and  which  newspaper  w 
tlonally  cited   and   honored  for  "courake 
journali«n"  a*  a  result  of  its  conduct  dun 
the  peruxl  when  I  waa  it*  city  editor 

With  s\ich  a  background  I  am  able  tc 
most  objectnely  at   this  important   q 
of  the  attitude  of  the  press  toward  Co 
I  can  see  the  picture  from  both  sid*8 

A«  an  Individual  who  yields  his  p<^8lt 
nobody,  man  or  woman,  a-s  a  champlor 
free  press  1  Insist  on  the  right  of  the 
this  c^)Uniry  not  only  to  criticize  Mem 
Congress,   but   any  other   public  official! 
mu'ht    have    become   derelict    In    their 
Such  criticism  is  not  only  the  right  b\ 
duty  of  a  free  press 

I   do   not   object    to  criticism      V..,a; 
object  to    however,  and  object  most 
ously    Is   the  prostitution  of  newspafiei 
Umiis  with  colored  and  distorted  news 
which  fail   to  give  the   true  fact<<  and 
are  Jammed  with  Inaccuracies  and  misl 
Innuendoes 

On  this  forum  tonight  I  want  It 
be  understood  that  I  do  not  charge  unfa 
to  the  entire  press  of  the  Nation,  nor 
directing    my    remarks   against    the    pr 
the   Nation    as   a   while      It   would   be 
unfair   for   me  to   condemn   the   whole 
because  evrry   newsj-aper  and  every  rf 
ha«    not   been   unfair   m   the  presentat: 
the  news     I  am  directing  my  remarks  ai 
section  of  the  press  of  this  country   ■-  . 
caused    to    be    circulated     throui;: 
Nation  erroneous  stones  concerning  th 
duct   of    the   Congrfss:    that   section    ( 
press    which    has    played    wittingly    or 
wittingly  the  game  of  the  enemy  by 
up  In  ridicule  the  Congress  as  an  Instit 
that  section  of  the  press,  which  anr.ong 
things,    has    fal'rd    to    tell    the    who'.e 
Bt>cut  the  so-ca    -■'!  :  •i.sions,  the  contro 
X  cards,  the  laD<,  r  s.tuation,  an.d  rr.anv 
matters. 
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any    t)eliever   in    the  rights   of   a  democracy 
cherish 

Freedom  of  the  press  carries  with  It  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  free  people  who  allow  the 
prt5S  its  freedom  That  responsibility  carries 
with  it  th3  presentation  of  the  news  in  a 
fair  and  impartial  manner.  When  a  free 
press  falls  In  that  responsibility.  It  strikes  at 
the  very  tenets  of  the  rights  of  a  free  people. 
Ridicule  of  the  Congress  as  an  institution 
destroys  the  confidence  of  the  people  In  their 
elected  representatives  History  clearly  re- 
veals that  the  first  step  toward  a  dictatorship 
is  the  destruction  of  the  elected  body  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people 

Doesn't  this  guilty  section  of  the  press 
know  and  realize  that  once  the  tribune  of 
the  people  is  destroyed  that  the  freedom  of 
the  press  will  t>e  next  in  the  order  of  de- 
struction? 

It  Is  of  little  consequence  whether  I  or 
any  other  individual  Meml>er  of  Congress  is 
unfairly  criticized  or  held  up  to  ridicule,  but 
It  is  of  the  greatest  Importance  to  every 
American  when  the  Congress,  as  an  Institu- 
tion is  unfairly  criticized  or  held  up  to 
ridicule 

The  American  public  should  be  wary  of 
that  section  of  the  press  which  damns 
everything  which  the  Congress  does.  We 
should  be  on  guard  against  that  section  of 
the  press  which  Is  not  fair  in  Its  presenta- 
tion of  the  news 

Any  news  story  with  a  given  set  of  facts 
can  be  written  in  three  different  ways — up, 
down,  or  factually  in  the  middle  The  aver- 
age newspaper  reader.  In  the  hands  of  an 
adroit  reporter.  Is  like  clay  In  the  hands  of  a 
talented  sculptor  A  newspaper  reader  can 
be  led  without  realizing  the  fact  and  therein 
lies  the  real  danger  of  colored,  distorted  news 
stories  which  smack  of  propaganda  not  con- 
ducive to  our  American  way  of  living. 

The  press  should  be  as  much  a  part  of  the 
people  as  the  Congress  Itself  Each  has  its 
responsibility  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
democracy  which  makes  each  possible 

Keep  alive  the  freedom  of  the  pwss  and  its 
right  to  criticize  by  insisting  and  demanding 
that  the  free  press  be  fair  and  impartial  in 
the  presentation  of  its  news  because  when 
the  free  press  dies,  democracy  and  all  we  hold 
sacred  In  a  democracy  dies  with  it. 
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Attack  on.  Henderson  and  Rat'o-Mncj  Is 
Also  Direct  .Attack  on  President  Rno^e- 
velt  .'nd  Chiet  ot  Wat  Produ';t!on 
Nelson  I 


I  >;:ension  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TEXAS 

IN    r-'F    H.    '   -E  OF    HEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12.  1942 

M:  P  \TM AN"  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Ad- 
miHi.-tid  ui  ui  Pace  Control  Leon  Hen- 
derson coes  not  control  the  rationing 
prograr:-.  The  question  of  whether  or 
not  an  article  or  commodity  shall  be 
rationed  is  determined  by  the  War  Pio- 
duction  3  .i::::  -^  h;ch  is  responsible  for 
supply.  T;.*  W'.iV  Production  Board 
consists  of  M:  Donald  Nelson.  Chief; 
Secretary  cf  \V  i:  ^"::r  v.  Federal  Loan 
.Adm!n!«;tnit.  r  J--^^-  J  :•  -  Lieutenant 
G-^r.'V.i.  ;:-!  Ch.\-C'^  c:  w..:  U- partment 
p,,,,^,-.,,,.. .,,,  Kr.;i---::  .Administrator  of 
th-^  Of!;o-^  rt  Pr:;-'  A.in-r.istratlon  Hen- 
dr;>jn,  D:r^c:cr  <  f  the  LaO'^i  D. vision  of 


KKCORD 

the  W.  P  B.  Sidney  Hillman.  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  Vice 
President  Wallace,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  Supervising  the  Defense 
Aid  Piogram  Harry  Hopkins. 

This  Board  unanimously  determined 
that  there  should  be  rationing  of  sugar. 
The  job  was  then  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Henderson  to  administer.  In  this  efifort, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  is 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  W  P  B. 

Thei'efore  any  attack  made  upon  Mr. 
Henderson  for  the  rationing  of  sugar, 
ga.soline,  or  anything  else,  is  a  direct  at- 
tack upon  our  Commander  in  Chief  in 
wartime,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  members  of  this  Board 
who  are  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the 
President. 


Tribuit  fn  H-.r,    Robert  M,  La  Follette.  Sr., 
t'\    1  hurman  .Arnold 


EXTENSION  OF  RFM.M  K.- 

OF 

HUN.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  13,  1942    ' 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Thurman  Arnold,  of  the 
Antitrust  Division.  Department  ^f  Jus- 
tice, on  June  21  1942,  at  Madison,  Wis. 
This  address  commemorates  the  services 
to  this  country  and  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  the  late  Robert  M.  La 
Follette,  whose  leadership  of  progressive 
forces  of  this  country  pioneered  for  the 
American  democracy  of  this  day  the 
paths  we  now  must  follow  in  preserving 
our  democracy  from  totalitarian  agg»-es- 
sion  throughout  the  world.  I  feel  that 
the  Senate  will  wish  to  join  in  this  Robert 
M.  La  Follette  memorial  by  printing  in 
the  Record  Mr.  Arnold's  tribute. 

I  have  an  estimate  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  that  it  will  cost  $180 
to  print  the  address  in  the  Record. 

There  beijag  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  words  of  mine  can  add  to  the  stature 
of  the  man  to  whom  this  memorial  Is  dedi- 
cated. He  does  not  need  to  have  his  biog- 
raphy recited  to  this  audience  His  contri- 
bution to  the  past  is  written  too  la-ge  in  the 
history  of  the  land.  And  so  I  am  going  to 
talk  to  you  today,  not  about  wh.it  Robert 
La  Follette  did,  but  rather  of  the  t^isk  which 
his  spirit  marching  on  afterward  has  still  to 
do — an  unfinished  task,  more  necessary  to- 
day than  It  ever  was  before. 

I  do  this  in  the  belief  that  he  would  have 
wished  that  a  memorial  In  his  honor  should 
be  used  to  further  the  work  he  tried  to  do, 
rather  than  heap  flowers  upon  his  tomb.  He 
always  ranked  his  principles  first,  and  his 
personal  Interest,  even  his  chance  of  election, 
second.  He  was  always  ready  to  accept  de- 
feat rather  than  to  abandon  a  principle. 
And  the  principles  he  chose  are  the  very 
foundation  of  American  freedom.  American 
business  independence,  American  Industrial 
democracy  As  a  result,  his  name  stand";  cit 
as  one  of  the  great  soldiers  In  the  fight   to 
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keep  the  institutions  of  democracy  alive  ai.d 
vital — to  prevent  them  from  l)ecomlng  an 
empty  form  to  cloak  the  rule  of  political 
bosses  and  Industrial  monopolies  We  who 
are  here  today  are  soldiers  In  the  same  fight 
that  La  Follette  carried  on  so  many  years 
ago  We  can  gain  in.'^plration  to  carry  it  on  by 
remembering  not  only  his  principles  but  his 
tactics  For  seldom  before  in  American  life 
has  faith  in  fundamental  ln.=titutions  of  in- 
dustrial democracy  been  so  effectively  served 
by  political  skill. 

We  need  both  that  faith  and  that  skill 
today  tiecause  we  are  met  here  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  war  to  determine  whether  the  in- 
stitutions of  industrial  democracy  are  strong 
enough  to  survive.  It  is  more  than  a  military 
war.  It  is  a  war  in  which  every  civilian  and 
every  Industrial  organl2atlon  must  be  mobil- 
ized. We  entered  that  war  with  a  wavering 
faith  In  our  own  institutions.  Many  of  us  had 
come  to  believe  that  it  was  impossible  for 
free  democratic  institutions  to  distribute  the 
wealth  of  this  Nation.  For  years  we  had  been 
exploited  by  the  same  kind  of  industrial 
domination  by  a  few  groups  against  which 
La  Follette  fought.  Before  this  war  we  had 
forgotten  that  it  was  necessary  to  ftsht  for 
Industrial  freedom  in  order  to  keep  it.  We 
turned  our  economic  government  over  to  do- 
mestic cartels  We  had  delegated  our  foreign 
economic  policy  to  international  cartels  We 
had  become  too  lazy  and  too  opulent  to  keep 
industrial  democracy  alive 

And  so  the  great  technological  advances  of 
the  past  25  years  were  exploited  by  a  few  dom- 
inant  groups      The  savines   of   modern    In- 
vention and   modern  organization   were  not 
pas<%d  on    to  the  consumer.     Dominant  in- 
dustrial groups  dedicated  to  the  principle  of 
hlEh  cost  and  low  turnover  controlled  indus- 
trial   production    and    transportation.     They 
treated  the  West  and  the  South  as  colonies 
where  exploitation  could  be  carried  on,  but 
not     Independent     industrial     development. 
They  controlled  and  manipulated  the  trans- 
portation of  our  Nation — the  ereatest  single 
element  of  ccst  in  the  distribution  of  goods. 
They    divided    markets,    both    domestic    and 
foreign,  between  themselves.     They  destroyed 
the  fair  exchange  between  the  products  of 
farms  and  the  products  of   Industry      They 
had   plunged  us  Into  a  dep'-ession   with   an 
Irreducible    minimum     of    9.000,000     unem- 
ployed—want in  the   midst  of   plenty:    idle 
capital   and   Idle   labor    because   they   wnu'd 
tolerate     no     independent     industrial     effort 
wh'rh  threatened  their  control 

Even  when  war  was  Imminent  we  did  not 
realize  how  much  these  cartels  had  weakened 
us      They  had  been  busy  selling  us  a  bill  of 
goods — telling  us  that   there   wa.-  plenty  of 
steel,  that   it  was   unpatriotic  to  suggest  a 
shortage  of  aluminum,  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  expand  basic  materials  because  too  much 
wealth  would   cause  a  depression  after   the 
war  by  disturbing  our  sacred  price  structure. 
Then  suddenly  we  found  ourselves  short  of 
every  basic  material,  which  was  useful  alike 
in  peace,  as  well  as  war      Wc  found  that  our 
enemies    whom    we   had    been    complacently 
thinking  of  as  bankrupt  were  ahead  of  us  in 
aluminum,  in  magnesium,  in  drugs,  in  chem- 
icals.    We  found  that  these  cartels  had  been 
giving  away  markets  and  economic  empires 
without    our    krowled-je    and    consent      We 
found  that  they  had  been  dumping  surplus 
capital  and  surplus  production  into  the  laps 
of  our  enemies  In  order  to  maintain  a  scarcity 
at  home      We  found  that  our  only  expansion 
had  been  In  luxuries— following  the  funda- 
mental  axiom  that  in  a  monopoly  economy 
luxuries  expand  while  the  nece?sitie<:  of  life 
contract      We  had  to  subsidize  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  and  housing  and  medical   sup- 
plies, while  even  those  on  relief  had  automo- 
biles and  radios     The  exploitation  by  monop- 
olies Is  always  mcs*  dnr.rf'r^u=  Ir.  the  things 
that  people  cannot    V    w  •>:',:*      Even  a  mo- 
nopoly must  pass  savings  on  to  consumers  to 


exploit  a  luxury.  And  so  pleasure  cars  ex- 
panded while  railroad  freight  transportation 
stood  stUl.  Complicated  radios  became 
cheap,  while  a  pair  of  spectacles  was  distrib- 
uted with  a  500-percent  markup.  Whenever 
the  buyer  could  not  get  along  without  an 
article,  monopoly  took  advantage  of  its  op- 
portunity to  exploit  and  control 

We  were  not  only  weakened  materially  by 
these  cartels:  we  were  weakened  spiritually 
They  caused  us  to  lose  faith  in  our  democratic 
way  of  life.  And  because  we  lost  faith  in 
industrial  democracy  we  did  not  defend  it. 
A  believer  in  industrial  democracy  in  a  time 
of  depression  will  automatically  turn  to  an 
attack  upon  the  enemies  of  industrial  democ- 
racy who  are  seizing  economic  power  incon- 
sistent with  its  principles.  Cme  who  does  not 
have  faith  in  industrial  democracy,  faced  by 
the  same  emergency,  will  automatically  turn 
to  the  remedy  of  academic  socialism  if  he  is 
a  liberal,  or  a  managerial  revolution  if  he  is 
a  conservative. 

And  so  a  t>ook  on  the  managerial  revolution 
became  a  best  seller  among  conservatives,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  predicted  the  death 
of  democracy      In  the  same  way,  liberalism 
sought    refuge    in    a    librative    of   escape    in 
which    economic  mathematics  was   supposed 
to  guide  our  voters  In  choosing  their  repre- 
sentatives.    I   call   this   sort   of  economics   a 
librative  of  escape,  because  in   a  democratic 
government,  necessarily  Influenced  by  politi- 
cal pressures,  there  is  no  chance  whatever  for 
the  holders  of  a  complicated  theory  to  obtain 
political    power      And    for   that   very    reason 
they    lose   their   faith    In    democracy.     They 
also   lose   their  morale   to   specific   evils  and 
specific  abuses,  or  to  take  up  one  thing  at  a 
time      Thus,  we  tried  to  talk  and  pray  our 
way  out  of  the  depression,  stilling  our  pain 
with  the  opiates  of  economic  formulas,  use- 
less as  a  political  guide,  because  the  people 
could  not  understand  them;  useless  even  as 
an  economic  guide,  because  the  literary  men 
could  not  agree  on   them      AU  this  because 
we  did  not  have  faith  enough  in  our  own  eco- 
nomic way  of  living  to  clean  our  own  hovise. 
Instead,  we   made  hundreds  of  complicated 
plans  for  a  new  house.     No  such  remedies  will 
be  practical,  because  they  are  alien   to  our 
traditions.     The  small  Independent  businesses 
and  the  farmers  of  the  country  do  not  under- 
stand them      They  look   upon  them  as  the 
beginning  of  the  destruction  of  their  inde- 
pendence.    Fear  created  by  this  attitude  ob- 
structs even   sensible  reforms  advocated   by 
these  academic  philosophers 

Such  remed.es  will  not  be  practical  because 
they  are  alien  to  our  traditions.    The  small 
independent  businesses   and  the   farmers  of 
the  country  do  not  understand  them.    They 
look  upon  them  as  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
struction of  their  independence.    Fear  created 
by  this  attitude  obstructs  even  sensible  re- 
forms advocated  by  these  academic  philoso- 
phers,  since   in   the   background   there   lurks 
the  idea  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  an  eco- 
nomic era  when  everything  must  be  turned 
upside  down.     This  fear  sets  group  against 
group  in   a  struggle   to   seize   power  during 
the  confusion   which   they   expect  while  we 
are   making  the  change.     Such   an   attitude 
Is  all  right  If  you  want  a  revolution.     It  Is 
all    wrong    If    you    want    practical    reforms. 
Those   who   believed    in    academic    socialism 
planning  and  those  who  believed  in   cartel 
management   were  alike  responsible   for   the 
confusion  that  smothered  during  our  depres- 
sion even  sensible  and  practical  reforms,  be- 
cause of  the  fe  .r  of  the  alien  tendencies  of 
the  opposing  groups  who  advocated  those  re- 
forms.   If  you  lead  a  horse  to  water  you  can- 
not make  him  drink  if  you  are   constantly 
yelling  at  him  that  he  must  change  himself 
into  a  mule. 

In  th  meantime  our  depression  failed  to 
cure  Itself.  Our  policy  of  restricted  produc- 
tion went  on,  becatise  we  refused  to  attack 
the  private  groups  who  were  restricting  It. 


The  war  has  had  the  eflfect  of  a  dash  of 
cold  water  thrown  upon  a  sleeping  man.  It 
Is  forcing  us  to  act  In  specific  industries  and 
in  specific  cases.  It  is  forcing  us  to  abandon 
our  restrictions  on  production  The  argu- 
ments about  an  ac.-idtmlc  revolution  or  a 
managerial  revolution  have  no  relevance  to 
our  present  problem,  because  we  do  not  have 
time  for  any  revolution.  We  must  mobiliae 
our  institutions  as  we  find  them  to  the  great 
task  of  winning  a  war  that  is  essentially  a 
war  of  Industrial  production — and  to  mo- 
bilize our  democratic  industrl?>.l  'nstltutlons 
we  must  regain  our  faith  in  them. 

What  was  the  trouble  wlta  our  Industrial 
morale  at  home  before  Pearl  Harbor?  I  as- 
sert thai  it  has  not  been  a  lack  of  willlnR- 
ness  to  make  present  sacrifices  but  a  lack  of 
positive  faith  In  our  own  institutlcns  for 
the  long-run  future.  We  have  been  afraid 
to  expand  production  because,  through  long- 
continued  restrictions  on  full  production  im- 
posed t)oth  by  business  cartels  a-d  legisla- 
tive enpctrnent,  we  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
scarcity  economics — a  policy  of  high  cost  and 
low  turn-over;  of  stabi'lzed  prices  We  have 
b^n  afraid  to  accept  the  benefits  of  our  own 
efficiency  ecause  we  thought  a  capitalistic 
svstem  could  not  distribute  the  fuU  amount 
of  goods  our  plants  could  produce.  We  had 
only  a  wavering  faith  in  our  own  economic 
traditic. 

When  the  war  put  us  under  the  necessity 
of  changing  those  restrictive  habits,  when  It 
forced  us  to  produce,  wc  understood  that  task 
as  a  sacrifice,  not  as  an  opportunity,  spend- 
ing half  of  our  time  talking  about  a  depres- 
sion that  would  follow  the  war 

There  is  still  too  much  economic  pessimism 
left  in  our  land  today.  Everywhere  you  hear 
talk  of  the  depression  that  is  supposed  to 
be  coming  because  of  the  vast  increase  of 
productive  capacity  which  the  war  is  bringing 
about. 

The  trouble  with  that  sort  of  talk  is  two- 
fold In  the  first  place,  it  destroys  that  fun- 
damental confidence  in  our  way  of  life — in 
our  basic  institutions.  If  a  general  organ- 
izing r  army  felt  that  every  Increase  of  its 
equipment  was  an  economic  evil  he  would 
approach  that  task  of  organization  with  a 
confused  mind.  In  the  second  place,  the  fear 
of  a  depression  caused  by  our  vast  increase 
of  productive  capacity  is  dividing  group 
against  group  today,  because  each  group  feels 
that  it  must  seize  enough  economic  power  to 
protect  Itself  against  the  depression  that  Is 
to  come 

The  business  or  labor  organization  which 
spends  half  of  its  time  devising  ways  to  con- 
trol and  restrict  future  production  that  It 
looks  at  as  an  eccnomic  burden  cannot  bring 
to  the  task  of  present  production  the  enthu- 
siasm which  our  war  effort  requires.  What 
we  need  is  a  new  vision  which  removes  this 
psychological  handicap  to  the  morale  neces- 
sary for  full   production. 

We  must  get  rid  of  the  fear  which  now  ob- 
sesses labor  and  Industry  and  agriculture  that 
every  increase  of  productive  capacity  deprives 
them  of  future  economic  security.  We  must 
prove  to  Amertcan  Industry  and  labor  that 
future  prosperity  and  economic  security— not 
economic  collapse— will  flow  from  the  vast  In- 
crease of  production  capacity  released  by  the 
war. 

We  have  had  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  Germany's 
book  in  military  tactics.  It  might  be  well 
also  to  look  at  Germany's  Industrial  tactics 
What  gave  her  people  their  Industrial  morale 
since  1934?  George  Axelson  returned  from 
Germany  In  the  late  autumn  of  1941  He 
wrote  m  the  New  York  Times  for  December 
16.  1941.  that  In  spite  of  the  Russian  victory 
there  waa  no  sign  of  Internal  collapse  on  the 
Industrial  front  inside  Germany: 

"The  Germans  are  being  constantly  en- 
couraged by  their  press  to  consider  the  war 
as  a  piece  of  good  business  While  the  cam- 
paign against  Russia  was  going  In  the  nght 
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direction  for  the  Germans,  the  people  at  1  icme 
were  constantly  led  with  statistics  very  iml- 
lar  ta  the  proflt-and-kss  sheets  of  a  Dtos- 
percus  corporation  Every  bushel  of  [ram 
and  every  ten  of  Iron  ore  in  captured  errl- 
try  was  cjirefully  listed  as  a  permanent  a^set 
of  the  Reich  fcr  the  next  1  000  years  And 
today  the  oil  wells  and  the  mines  oi  the 
Japanese  ba^  of  loot  are  Included  " 

Contrast  our  own  attitude  A  recent  GiUup 
poll  showed  that  nearly  half  of  our  prople 
still  think  that  winning  the  war  will  jring 
economic  collapse  In  a  report  publ  ^hed 
after  Pearl  Harbor  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  described  the  current  fear 
whKh  is  undermining  our  Industrial  m  Jrale, 
as  follows 

"Many  people  dread  to  think  of  wl:at  Is 
cotnHJg-  Businessmen,  wage  earners,  white- 
cellared  employees  professional  people,  arm- 
ers.  all  alike  expect  and  fear  a  p<«t-wa  col- 
Inpae.  demobilization  of  armies,  shut-do  in  In 
defen.se  industries,  unemployment,  deflation, 
bankruptcv  hard  times  Some  are  h  ining 
for  a  pa<it-war  l)com  We  got  that  afttr  the 
first  World  War  Not  Improbably  we  mz  y  get 
U  again  •  •  •  If  we  do  experiei  ce  a 
strong  post-war  bcom.  there  is.  hcweve  ■.  the 
gravest  danser  that  it  will  lull  us  to  sleep 
Sooner  or  later  such  a  boom  will  end  1 1  de- 
Fr<"ision  unh-v--  we  are  prepared   ' 

The  reF>ort  goes  on  to  point  out  the  necrs- 
slty  of  planning  for  the  future  It  ou;lines 
a  lumber  if  sensible  and  concrete  propnsals 
However,  so  long  as  the  fear  expressed  In  this 
report  exl«ts.  no  ereat  crgnnizatlcn  Is  jfoing 
to  be  willing  to  trust  in  the  future  x  t\er 
of  the  National  Resources  Planning  ioard 
to  carry  out  Its  suggestions  m  the  p«\<!r-war 
depression  which  It  predict.-;  Wo  have  ?,^n 
simllnr  sug^iesilons  defeated  too  often  The 
Industrial  leader  the  labor  leader,  an  1  the 
farm  leader  each  g.uard!ng  th«»  selfls  i  in- 
terests of  his  own  group,  remembers  tf  e  de- 
prfs<if)n  of  U»30  He  has  little  reafK.n  c  be- 
lieve that  a  d:fr;'rfnt  political  sltuatlo  i  will 
exist  in  the  next  depression  He  know  i  that 
tn  the  political  confusion  of  a  depr-^sion 
only  the  group  with  Industrial  or  po  itlcal 
power  gets  anywhere   with  Congress 

Therefore,  each  powerful  orpanizati on  In 
our  economy  is  bu*y  laying  down  Itj  own 
selfish  strategy  to  protect  Itself  again;  t  the 
post-war  depression  that  Is  supposed  'o  come 
from  full  production.  There  isn't  the  slight- 
est evidence  that  tightly  controlled  labor 
organizations  or  Indtistrial  organlzaticiis  or 
farm  organizations  are  willing  to  turn  their 
economic  future  over  to  the  National  Re- 
■curces  Planning  Board  Even  Pearl  I  ashcr 
has  not  diverted  any  of  our  organi?!  tions 
from  their  efforts  to  built  a  Magino  line 
against  the  future  enemy  of  full  prndi  ctlon 
by  uncontrolled  free  enterprise  Labor  ag- 
riculture, and  industry  each  wants  to  be  In 
a  position  of  sufficient  dominance  so  It  can 
keep  Its  own  prices  from  falling  after  th  •  war. 
That  is  the  reaaon  for  the  desp.'rate  effort 
by  labor  unions,  strategically  located  In  basic 
Industries,  to  establish  closed  shops  They 
think  they  will  need  the  power  over  man- 
agement which  the  closed  shop  gives  th  'm  in 
the  p(.^t-war  depression.  It  Is  the  reason 
why  ether  jabor  unions  strategically  kcated 
In  transportation  or  housing  force  inefl  cient 
methods  and  useless  labor  on  employers. 
They  think  they  will  need  that  power  at 
some  future  time  when  Jobs  are  scarce  That 
Is  ihe  reas'-in  why  our  great  corpors  tions 
have  been  haggling  with  the  Gcvernm«nt  in 
order  to  get  contracts  which  protect  them 
against  the  inroads  they  fear  from  nc^  pro- 
ductive enterprises. 

A  nation  that  fears  prcduct:cn.  th.  t  re- 
gards It  as  a  step  toward  a  new  deprissicn 
which  should  t>e  •  .:.tt>d  only  durii  g  an 
emergency  enters  ti-.s  r.iCf"  f'^r  pr.'ciur'i.-n 
dragging  a  ball  and  cr.v::  T:  -^  r-  : 
pr  "-:rticn  sets  group  i^:.!.:.--'  .:  \:i  li 
k    -^  ±i  &  solution  en!;,  a  b.i':.-,-  ;>.'  ■.'.■>■  :i  con- 


flicting economic  theories  that  the  people 
cannot  understand  It  causes  practical  ob- 
jectives to  be  lost  in  a  wealth  of  general  plans. 
It  results  In  a  struggle  for  control  after  the 
war.  It  prevents  us  from  becoming  a  nation 
with  a  united  will  to  produce.  It  Is  in 
essence  an  attack  en  capitalism  as  a  way  of 
economic  life.  ^ 

Today  we  must  turn  back  again  to  the  clear, 
simple  political  philosophy  of  La  FoUette  to 
lead  us  cut  of  that  miasma  of  foggy  thinking 
and  impractical  action.  The  cornerstone  of 
La  Follette's  career  was  a  faith  in  democracy — 
a  belief  that  American  economy  will  work  If 
we  keep  it  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all  and  special  privilege  for 
none.  La  Pollette  was  not  interested  in  the 
mathematics  of  econcmic  theory.  He  knew 
too  well  that  an  econcmic  phllcscphy  must 
be  simple  in  design  If  it  is  to  work— that  it 
must  not  be  alien  to  fundamental  traditions 
of  cur  Nation  He  knew  that  people  cannot 
be  led  by  mathematicians,  that  they  must 
be  led  by  inspiration  and  hope  And  so  La 
FoUette  tock  the  traditions  cf  America  and 
made  them  a  source  to  inspire  men  to  clean 
their  own  hou.se — to  drive  out  the  termites 
that  were  undormlnins  Its  foundation  In- 
spired by  that  philosophy  the  task  t)efore  La 
Fcllette  was  clear— to  attiick  the  enemies  of 
cur  industrial  democracy,  one  by  one.  wher- 
ever they  were  found  Tliose  enemies,  then 
and  now,  follow  a  simple  pattern  They  are 
the  people  who  >eek  economic  control  without 
public  responsibility  Mc^nopolies  can  find 
Justification  In  a  totalitarian  state  because 
in  a  totalitarian  state  thev  cease  to  exist  as 
Uistruments  of  private  control.  They  become 
part  of  the  structure  of  the  dictatorships 
They  cannot  work  in  a  demccracy  A  nation 
cannot  e\l-t  half  slaves  and  half  free  It 
cannot  exl>t  half  moncpoly  control  and  half 
free  enterprise  We  must  acrept  the  one 
alternative  or  the  other,  and  this  La  FoUette 
knew  And  here  was  the  fundamental  Im- 
pulse that  shaped  his  battle  for  Industrial 
dem'^cracy. 

We  who  are  met  here  are  civilians  We 
can  do  Uttle  to  guide  the  mUitnry  strategy 
of  this  war  The  organization  and  leadership 
cf  our  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Forces  must 
be  left  to  others  But  we  can  do  something 
in  the  battle  cf  production  and  In  the  fl?ht 
to  secure  adequate  supplies  for  our  civilian 
population  That  battle  today  is  the  same 
battle  that  La  FoUette  fought.  The  tactics 
cf  the  enemies  of  democracy  will  be  the  same 
Desiring  ccntrol  of  our  Nation's  resources, 
they  will  stUl  seek  to  control  the  production 
of  basic  war  materials  within  their  own  lim- 
ited groups  They  will  sabotage  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  indcj  endent  enterprise  In  the  war 
effort  And  finally,  they  will  seek  to  control 
the  vast  output  after  the  war  so  that  domestic 
and  international  cartels  can  again  divide 
markets,  restrict  production  to  maintain  high 
prices  and  push  us  into  another  downward 
spiral  The  free  Industries  of  America  can 
win  this  war  and  win  the  peace  after  the  war 
If  they  are  not  handicapped  by  special  priv- 
ilege and  secret  economic  power  In  private 
hands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sluggish 
tempo  of  advance  which  we  now  realize  tock 
place  before  Pearl  Harbor  is  still  possible  If  a 
few  cartels  are  successful  in  dominating  cur 
production  in  their  own  future  interest. 
Such  men  cannot  lead  us  to  victory  in  a  war 
of  industrial  production 

And  so  the  fundamental  principles  for 
which  La  FoUette  fought  are  mere  alive  today 
than  they  ever  were  before  England  wcke  up 
to  them  after  the  fall  of  France.  I  will  quote 
from  an  article  written  in  the  London  Econ- 
omist when  England  first  recognized  her  utter 
peril,  the  whole  philosophy  of  which  might 
have  been  taken  from  La  Follette's  speeches 
35  years  age  : 

"Many  very  dearly  cherished  notions  have 
b"':.  swept  aside  by  a  month  of  blitzkrieg. 
We  r.o  longer  believe  that  we  can  sit  tight  to 
w:u 


"But  there  is  another  set  of  Ideas.  Just  as 
false  and  as  enervating,  which  has  i.ot  been 
abandoned,  partly  t)ecause  Its  roots  lie  deeper 
in  self-interest,  partly  because  the  proofs  of 
its  failure,  though  decisive,  are  not  publicly 
apparent 

"This  is  the  set  of  Ideas  that  has  teen  the 
dominant  economic  philosophy  of  the  con- 
servative party  in  the  past  9  years,  the  set  of 
notions  that  sees  its  ideal  of  an  e:onomlc 
system  In  an  orderly  organization  ol  indus- 
tries, each  ruled  feudally  from  above  by  the 
business  firms  already  established  In  it,  linked 
In  associations  and  confederations  and,  at  the 
top,  meeting  on  terms  of  sovereign  i*quallty 
such  other  estates  of  the  realm  as  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  Government.  Ea.-h  Brit- 
ish industry,  faithful  to  the  prescription,  has 
spent  the  past  decade  In  delimiting  It.s  fief,  in 
organizing  its  baronial  courts,  in  securing  and 
entrenching  it?  holdings  and  in  administering 
the  legal  powers  of  self-government  conferred 
on  It  by  a  tolerant  state.  This  Is  the  order 
of  Ideas  that  has  transformed  the  trade  as- 
scclatlon  from  a  body  of  doubtful  legality,  a 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  into  e  favored 
instrumentality  of  the  state.  It  Is  tie  order 
of  ideas  that  turned  'high  profits  and  low 
turn-over'  Into  the  dominant  slogan  of  Brit- 
ish business;  that  raised  the  level  ol  British 
costs  to  the  highest  in  the  world.  It  is  a  set 
of  ideas  that  is  admirable  for  obtaining  secu- 
rity, orderly  development'  and  remunerative 
profits  for  those  already  established  in  the 
industry — at  the  cost  of  an  Irreduci'ale  body 
of  general  unemployment.  It  is  emphatically 
not  a  set  of  ideas  that  can  be  expected  to 
yield  the  maximum  of  production,  or  to  give 
the  country  wealth  In  peace  and  strength  in 
war 

"Nevertheless,  when  the  war  brcke  out  and 
It  became  obvious  to  all  but  the  purblind  that 
maximum  production  had  become  the  one 
object  that  superseded  all  others  this  antl- 
productlve  system  was  carried  to  Its  highest 
point  The  noble  army  of  controllers  was 
recruited  from  organized  Industry;  tl  e  rings, 
from  being  tclerated,  became  endow  »d  w,th 
all  the  power  of  the  state.  The  result  has 
been  what  could  have  been,  and  was,  pre- 
dicted, not  so  much  an  unfair  advantage  to 
certain  private  pockets  as  a  sluggish  tempo 
of  aSvance  and  a  low  limit  to  what  w.as  con- 
sidered possible.  British  Industry,  by  and 
large,  has,  until  recent  weeks,  been  making 
the  maximum  effort  compatible  with  no  d  s- 
turbance  to  Its  customs  now  or  to  it'^  profit- 
making  capacity  hereafter.  There  Is  no  ac- 
cusation of  unpatriotism  in  this;  on  the  con- 
trary, businessmen,  placed  in  an  imoossible 
position  of  divided  loyalties  and  contradictory 
intentions,  have  done  their  best.  But  the  re- 
sult has  been  what  we  see.  a  startling;  inade- 
quacy of  production.  What  was  formerly 
prophecy  is  now  fact;  the  men  who  run  the 
existing  organizations  of  their  Industries  have 
not  been  the  best  men  to  organize  tiielr  In- 
dustries for  war.  The  best  of  them  have  been 
only  partial  successes;  the  worst  have  been 
failures." 

And  so  today  on  the  civilian  front  In  this 
war  of  production,  first,  we  need  La  F  lUette's 
optimism,  his  faith  In  our  economic  institu- 
tions; and.  second,  his  hard-hitting  attack, 
case  by  case,  upon  the  enemies  of  thc^e  insti- 
tutions. Never  was  there  greater  need  for  eco- 
nomic optimism.  At  the  same  tim-i  never 
was  there  greater  reason  to  believe  that  the 
war  will  end  our  years  of  depresslcn.  In- 
deed, I  believe  that  we  are  on  the  veige  of  a 
new  Industrial  age.  the  age  of  light  metals 
and  plastics  and  chemicals.  The  economic 
progress  of  man  is  dependent  upon  he  dis- 
covery and  use  of  new  metals.  The  scarcity 
of  the  bronze  age  was  succeeded  by  th^?  plenty 
of  the  iron  age.  Then  a  new  economy  of 
plenty  was  created  by  the  steel  age.  Today 
the  unlimited  pcssibilities  of  the  light-metals- 
and-chemicals  age  lie  before  us. 

The  so-called  common  metals  on  which 
our   economy   is   now   based   are   really    not 
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common,  but  scarce.  Copper,  lead.  zinc,  and 
nickel  combined  are  oniy  one-twentieth  as 
abundant  as  magnesium.  Magnesium  aUoys 
are  stronger  and  easier  to  work  than  alumi- 
num. They  can  take  the  place  of  steel. 
Aluminum  is  twice  as  abundant  as  Iron. 
Plastics  can  take  the  place  of  glass  and  steel 
and  other  metals  They  are  based  on  chemi- 
cals whose  supply  Is  unlimited 

This  means  more  abundant  housing, 
cheaper  transportation.  Airplanes,  trains, 
and  automobiles  will  be  lighter  and  stronger. 
They  will  be  operated  by  more  efficient  fuels. 
Each  of  these  new  materials  will  compete 
with  others.  Soon  we  wiU  increase  mag- 
nesium production  from  6.000  tons  to  360.GC0 
tons.  This  means  that  the  steel  companies 
must  produce  belter  steel  Instead  of  Idling 
under  the  umbrella  of  noncompetitive  prac- 
tices, as  they  did  In  the  past. 

With  the  unrestricted  production  cf  these 
new  light  metals  the  whole  price  structure 
will  be  lower.  The  consumer's  dollar  wUl  be 
worth  more.  The  farmer  can  exchange  his 
products  for  hotises  built  like  Fords,  for 
lighter  and  better  farm  machinery.  Millions 
of  Jobs  will  be  created  by  the  unleashing  of 
this  new  productive  capacity  which  can  be 
exchanged  for  full  production  on  the  farm 

And  so  winning  the  war  Is  going  to  make 
the  capitalistic  system  work,  because  it  wUl 
revive  it  with  the  new  blood  of  lull  produc- 
tion. There  is  only  one  danger— that  the 
new  light  metals  wiU  again  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  cartels  with  power  to  restrict  their 
supply  and  make  them  high-cost  specialties. 
With  this  vision  we  need  only  to  adopt  the 
fundamental  principle  that  was  behind  every 
political  battle  that  La  FoUette  fought— to 
keer  oiu-  new  wealth  from  falling  Into  the 
control  of  private  groups  whose  interests  will 
lie  in  preventing  its  use. 

This  Is  the  paramount  economic  problem  of 
the  day.  And  In  facing  that  problem  we  must 
turn  back  to  the  sturdy  Americanism  of  La 
FoUette.  La  Follette's  contribution  can  be 
summed  up  In  two  sentences:  First,  he  was 
a  great  source  of  inspiration  and  faith  tn  our 
democratic  Institutions.  And,  second,  he  was 
a  great  political  strategist  with  power  to 
single  out  and  strike  against  the  key  positions 
of  the  enemes  of  Industrial  democracy  In 
his  selection  of  what  to  attack,  his  Ideas  are 
as  alive  today  as  they  were  when  he  was  in 
the  United  States  Senate 

What    was    the    principal    battle    that    La 
Foliette  fought   In  the  Senate?      It   was  an 
attack    upon   monopoly   domination    of   our 
transportation    system.      Almost    alone,    he 
fought  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  which 
guaranteed  as  a  special  privilege  the  return 
of  534  percent  upon  the  inflated  value  of  rail- 
road property.    That  Transportation  Act.  de- 
signed  to   perpetually   saddle   the   American 
people  with  a  burden  of  exploitatiou,  drove 
La  Pollette  to  advocate  a  trial  period  for  Gov- 
ernment  operation   following    the   last   war. 
La  Follette's  predictions  came  true.    Trans- 
portation rates  were  Increased  to  save  an  In- 
flated capital   structure.     It  has   been  esti- 
mated that  the  direct  increase  to  the  cost  of 
livint'  of  the   American  people,   due  to   the 
Transportation  Act.  was  S4.500  000  000  a  year 
in  higher  industrial  prices.  In  the  collapse  of 
farm  prosperity,  in  the  location  of  Industrial 
manufacturers  in  crowded  centers  near  deep- 
water  navigation  at  low  rates.    Today  we  find 
our  Industrial  workers  located  on  the  rim  of 
the  Nation,  farther  from  the  source  of  farm 
production  and  close  to  the  bombing  raids  of 
our  enemies.     Had  La  Follette's  advice  been 
followed,  lives  and  precious  time  would  now 
be  saved  in  our  war  with  Japan  and   Ger- 
many. 

This  Is  an  old  story.  We  must  now  make 
up  for  that  disadvantage  as  well  as  we  can. 
But  the  same  kind  of  people  are  stUl  busy 
attempting  to  dominate  our  transportation 


system,  and  the  same  problem  confronts  the 
Nation  Just  as  it  did  In  La  Follette's  time. 
Today    there   Is  a  drive   to   appropriate    our 
public  highways  by  private  groups  which  will 
compf-l  the  farmer  to  face  a  new  era  of  con- 
solidation and  exploitation  along  lines  slm- 
Uar   to    those   in   the   nineties  when   private 
groups  got  control  of  the  raUroads      Here  is 
an  economic  toU  bridge  which  Is  lying  around 
ready   to   be  seized   by   private   monopolists. 
The  time  Is  ripe  because  people  are  apt   to 
forget  the  future  in  the  immediate  necessi- 
ties   of   a  world  war.     The   organizations   to 
seize  these  highways  are  already  quietly  teing 
formed      If  they  are  not  stopped  before  the 
raid  has  been  made,  it  may  take  25  years  to 
break  the  control  which  has  been  established 
when  no  one  was  looking. 

In  a  proceeding  which  is  going  on  today, 
unnoticed  In  the  hurry  cf  our  war  effort.  It 
is  proposed  to  merge  strongly  competing  truck 
lines  operating  in  19  States  into  1  company 
which  would  have  Government-certificated 
operating  rights  over  24.338  highway  miles 
extending  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from 
the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
on  the  north  to  Louisiana  and  Florida  or  the 
south  This  plan  would  bnng  into  being  the 
largest  truck  line  in  the  United  States  having 
a  highway  coverage  and  business-drawing 
power  sufficient  to  secure  an  unshakable  hold 
on  the   long-haul  traffic  in  this  territory. 

In  opposing  this  merger  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision feels  that  It  Is  carrying  on  tb«'  fight 
that  La  FoUette  started.  First,  to  prevent 
the  seizure  of  public  highways  by  dominant 
groups;  and  second,  to  prevent  domination 
of  highway  transportation  by  railway  bankers. 
It  Is  the  same  old  issue  arising  again— the 
same  old  pattern  of  seizing  economic  power 
over  transportation. 

The  outcome  of  this  case  is  of  first  Im- 
portance to  every  producer  and  consumer  in 
the  United  States  for  the  reason  that  it  wUl 
blueprint  for  the  future  thi?  pattern  of  "Gov- 
ernment approved"  motor-carrier  mergers  of 
equal  or  even  greater  size  U  this  tendency 
toward  monopoUzation  of  our  highways  is 
permitted,  every  consumer  and  producer  will 
for  the  next  25  years  or  more  have  to  pay 
higher  prices  because  our  highways  will  have 
been  appropriated  by  a  few  corporations  who 
control  transportation  services.  That  Is  the 
battleground  that  La  Foliette  selected.  The 
battle  is  still  on.  And  we  are  here  tcKlay  to 
take  courage  from  the  career  of  our  departed 
leader  to  continue   that  fight. 

The  attempt  to  monopolize  our  highways 
is  not  confined  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In 
the  West  a  group  of  trucking  lines,  operating 
under  a  corporate  association  called  F'reight- 
ways,  with  routes  extending  over  25.000  high- 
wa'v  miles,  in  16  States,  have  combined  to 
control  and  apportion  among  themselves 
competitive  traffic.  The  Division  has,  insti- 
tuted a  civil  suit  to  enjoin  and  dissolve  this 
combination,  thereby  restoring  competition 
in  service  and  rates  and  removing  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  this  combination  upon 
the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

But  the  fight  to  keep  our  arteries  of  trans- 
portation free  Is  not  confined  to  motor  car- 
riers. It  extends  to  aU  carriers  for  hire,  rail, 
water,  air.  and  pipe  line. 

Another  form  of  obtaining  control  cf  trans- 
portation services  and  which  in  my  view  is 
highly  inimical  to  the  war  effort,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  few.  Is  the  conference  or  the  bureau 
method  of  making  raUroad  rates  and  adjust- 
ing competitive  transportation  practices. 
Within  these  conferences  usually  one  carrier 
is  dominant.  The  others  merely  fall  in  line. 
All  initiative  in  rate  making  Is  severely  con- 
trolled. Motor-carrier  rate  and  tariff  bureaus 
are  patterned  after  these  rail  associations. 
The  motortrucking  industry  has  been  highly 
competitive,  not  only  with  the  raUroads  and 
other  transportation  agencies  but  also  within 


Itself.  These  rate  bureaus  are  being  used  in 
a  systematic  effort  to  establish  a  uniform 
noncompetitive  rate  structure  which  will 
also  be  noncompetitive  with  railroad  rates. 
Individual  carriers  are  here  also  denied  free-  . 
dom  to  initiate  rate  changes  or  to  inaugu- 
rate new  transportation  practices.  This 
method  of  controlling  transportation  rates 
and  practices  has,  of  course,  no  warrant  to 
law      It  should  not  be  tolerated. 

The      Interstate     Commerce     Commission, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  freight  rates,  has 
no  supervisory  power  over  those  rate  bureaus 
end    rate    conferences     They    can    only    be 
reached   through    tl  e   Sherman    Act— which 
was    the    cornerstone   of    La    Follette's    eco- 
nomic philosophy.    Today,  for  example,  mo- 
tortruck    operators    in    the     Midwest     have 
regarded    the    present    extreme    shortage    of 
transportation    as   r.n   opportunity    to   Jump 
their  rates  at  the  expense  of  the  public  and 
the   war   industries      These  carriers  are    en- 
paged    in    the    transportation    of    atticles   of 
iron   and    steel   manufacture    vital   war   ma- 
terials.     They     have     by     common     action 
through  rate  bureaus,  even  in  the  face  of  this 
war.  uniformly  raised  their  rates  to  the  full 
level  of  the  rail  rates     These  increases,  which 
have   no  relation   to  the  cost   and  value  of 
motortruck  services,  are  substantial  and  not 
only  increase  the  cost  of  war  materials,  but 
adversely  affect  Government  war-time  action 
against  undue  increases  In  prices      One  motor 
carrier    did    not   increase    his    rates,    so    the 
teamsters   union  called  a  strike,  delaying  the 
movement  of  vital  war  materials,  untU  this 
carrier  had   increased  his  rate  on   iron   and 
steel  articles  from   Detroit  tc  Chicago  from 
20  cents  tc  27  cents  per  hundred  pc-unds   the 
rate  agreed  upon  by  other  motor  carriers  in 
the  area      All  this  is  going  on  during  the  war. 
It    directly    Interferes   with    the   war   effort. 
The  Sherman  Act,  which  La  FtJllette  so  cou- 
rageously defended,  must  still  be  kept  alive 
by  those  who  revere  his  memory 

Monopolv   control    is   still    spreading    over 
all  forms  of  transportation      Pipe-line  lates 
and  profits  and  the  prices  paid  by  the  lai  mer 
and    consumer   for    gasoline   were   never    so 
closely  related  as  they  are  today.    For  a  long 
time  the  exercise  of  ownership   and  control 
of  pipe  lines  by  the  major  oil  companies  has 
given    them    power   to   destroy    independent 
competition,  to  dominate  the  prices  and  mar- 
keting practices,  and  to  destroy  the  benefit* 
which   should    normaUy    accrue   to   all    con- 
sumers from  low-cost   pipe-line   transporta- 
tion as  compared  with  higher  railroad  rates. 
When  vou  buy  gasoline  today,  you  pay   21,4 
cents  a  gallon   rail   freight  from  Oklahoma, 
Irrespective  of  where  such  gasoline  is  manu- 
factured     There   Is   no   reasonable   Jtistlflca- 
tion  for  this  since  low-cost  gasoline  pipe  lines 
extend  within  comparatively  short  distances 
west  and  south  of  this  city 

The  war  has  created  a  necessity  for  tempo- 
rary control  of  oU  transportation.  However, 
we  must  not  be  asleep  to  the  future  conse- 
quences of  this  situation.  The  antitrust 
suits  now  postponed  during  the  emergency 
must  not  be  forgotten  when  the  emergency 
is  over  by  those  who  remember  the  long  fight 
for  free  competitive  transportation  that  La 
FoUette  led.  When  the  emergency  Is  over 
these  pipe  lines  qpust  be  opened  to  all  ship- 
pers alike  by  the  reduction  of  the  quantities 
insisted  upon  by  pipe-line  companies  for 
movement  over  their  lines— by  the  lowering 
of  the  local  rail  rates  between  pipe-line  ter- 
minals nnd  consuming  points  now  fixed  by 
private  railroad  rate  bureaus. 

We  must  continue  in  our  present  efforts 
to  free  transportation  during  the  war.  The 
flagrant  type  of  price  fixing  represented  by 
the  Madison  Oil  case  must  not  be  allowed  to 
spring  up  again.  The  pending  prosecution 
of  the  Pullman  Co.,  in  which  we  charge  that 
all  competition  has  been  stifled,  and  the  civil 
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should  not  be  the  occasion  to  rees':  h! 
transportation   controls    which    ha 
hardships  upon  farmers  and  small  tu 
prior  to  the  development  of  motor  ati' 
transportation  " 

The  future  danger  of  air  — it-     r.;, 
tlon  control  offers  a  startli:  =»     x    ::  :  ,' 
possibility       The    war    is    gi  n.^ 
with  a  vast  production  of  pla:  •  * 
transporting    freight    by    air      Prior    to 


protect  the  financial  structure  of  the 
air  transportation  company  The  thett-y  u 
the  same  eld  theory  against  which  l^  Fol- 
lette  «o  valiantly  fought  in  the  TT;in.<Frrta 
tlon  Act  It  ts  the  theory  that  we  mu>t  net 
Increase  transportation  facilities  by  pe  mit 
ting  competition  Rather  mu.«t  we  protect 
dividend*  of  an  established  company  aaainst 
that  competition  If  this  principle  is  f(  1- 
lowed  In  airplane  transp<  rtatlor  •■  i  the 
war  we  will  close  down  and  plow  ;;  u-  >ur 
airplane  factories  in  order  to  protect  rail- 
roads and  existing  air  facilities  And  then 
we  may  give  them  the  opportunity  to  r  ?peat 
the  crime  that  the  railroads  perpetrated  tinder 
the  Esch-Cummins  Act 

This  sort  of  attitude  has  been  commtn  to 
the  democracies  during  the  past  20  years 
England,  so  desperately  in  need  of  ships  to 
day.  plowed  under  her  shipyards  built  dur- 
ing the  last  war  In  order  to  protect  capital 
structure  of  existing  companies  Th 
to  protect  this  criminal  destruction 
ductlon  in  the  interest  of  stabilizind  the 
power  ct  private  groups  is  going  to  be  as  hard 
today  as  it  was  in  La  PoUette?  day  "here 
Is  going  to  be  the  same  abuse — the  sam<  set 
bactcs  It  IS  going  to  require  every  bit  of 
his  optimism,  everv  bit  of  his  political  skill. 
to  carry  on  this  fleht  successfully  We  have 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  free  "  i:  --:  sta- 
tion we  have  had  In  the  hlstcrv  :  -his 
country  We  face  also  the  greatc'  f.^  '  to 
control  that  new  transportation  b%  lae  ?ame 
type  of  men  wlio  controlled  it  before  They 
are  going  to  say  that  w'  nvi^t  not  disturb 
these  who  seek  to  drm;:.  re  ftrure  tran=p 
tation.  becau."^  It  will  divert  their  mmds  from 
the  war  effort  T^.^^v  are  goire  to  sa\  th.^t 
we  must  bring   v.      prosecutiot--     i  .   .:  i    •:  e 
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War  the  movement  to  consolidate  air  tf-ans- 
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new  lines  from  coming  into  a  city  Ai.e. :  old 
lines  were  already  established,  was  well  i  nder 
way  Those  efforts  are  till  ccntinuii  g  m 
this  country.  They  will  be  all  the  mor?  In- 
tense after  the  war  The  process  is  very  sim- 
ple First,  you  build  an  airport  nt  mur.  npal 
or  State  expense  Then  you  \<  ■  '.:  -  .ns- 
port  company  In  Then  you  k-'.^  -  ^H 
other  transportation   companies   in   ord?r   to 
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war.  P.iwerfal  newspapers  are  going  to  be 
behind  them  Just  as  in  La  Pollette's  time 
Nevertheless,  this  transportation  fight  Is  a 
Cght  we  must  not  give  up  If  we  are  to  truly 
honor  the  memory  of  the  man  to  whom  this 
memorial   is  dedicated 

I  have  dis<:ussed  the  transportation  prob- 
lem because  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  a 
problem  in  v.hich  La  Fcllette  took  such  dis- 
■::  K  J  .--hed  leadership  should  be  discussed  at 
h..s  memorial  But  It  is  only  one  of  the 
phases  of  the  greater  problem  If  this  seizure 
-'.  cr:vn**>  power  over  Industry  had  resulted 
:  .  '^■.  •  I dershlp.  or  real  efficiency,  my  speech 
•  .  r,  v  uld  pre.«ent  only  a  philosophic  Issue 
B  ■  :  ■  lid  hard  facts  are  that  this  is  not  a 
:  :  ■-.•-•  ;  :  ;c  problem:  it  Is  a  problem  of  the 
.!  •  .  .  f.ciency  of  our  industrial  structure — 
■:  jh  In  war  as  well  as  wealth  in  peace. 
■^•■nator  Bob  La  Folletti  Is  carrying  en 
t  ;  tinns  of  his  father  He  is  a  leader 
in  the  present  battle  to  free  our  productions 
from  patent  restrictions  Imposed  by  domestic 
and  international  cartels  Here  is  an  old 
problem  arising  In  a  new  form — the  use  of 
patents  as  Instruments  of  business  domina- 
tion, rather  thnn  to  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  useful  arts.  Here  is  one  of 
th-  e"  '•  battles  today  to  free,  not  only  our 
war  :  auction,  but  our  long-run  produc- 
tion. On  this  front,  as  well  as  on  every 
other  front  against  special  economic  privilege, 
you  Will  find  Bob  La  FoLLrm. 

In  conclusion  I  think  that  the  two  things 
we  can  learn  from  the  late  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette's  career  are.  first,  his  economic  opti- 
mism—his  faith  In  the  free  institutions  of 
industrial  democracy,  and.  second,  his  in- 
domitable courage  and  persistency  in  at- 
tacking the  private  groups  who  were  pre- 
venting that  economic  optimism  from  com- 
ing true  I  think  we  need  both  these  quali- 
ties today  We  must  bring  to  the  American 
periple  the  picture  of  the  age  of  plenty  which 
'  •  ;  m  from  special  privilege  gives  them. 
.\:.  i  we  should  couple  that  optimism  with  a 
warning  that  If  the  American  people  again 
gc  to  sleep — if  they  do  not  supptirt  the 
causes  for  which  La  FoUette  fought  the  rank 
weeds  of  special  economic  privilege  will  again 
grow  to  bring  Lack  to  us  the  economic  weak- 
nesses and  frustrations  of  the  past. 

We  did  not  seek  this  war  We  recognize 
it  a«  a  tragedy  But  out  of  the  tragedy  of 
the  war  has  come  the  great  opportunity  that 
we  have  been  blindly  seeking  during  the 
years  of  our  depression — the  opportunity  to 
distribute  the  full  production  oi  cur  indus- 
trial energy  without  giving  up  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  Senator  La  PoUette  stood 
for  both  faith  in  that  opportunity  and 
courage  to  attack  tjose  who  prevented  our 
Nation  from  taking  advantage  of  it. 
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Federal  receipts,  expenditures,  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  other  pertinent  data  re- 
lating thereto.  The  data  for  th*  fi-f  tl 
year  1942,  which  ended  on  June  30  ii  ■ 
are  complete  for  that  year,  and  rl^.x'  :nr 
the  fiscal  year  1943,  which  c  n.n m.-d 
on  July  1  last,  aie  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates which  were  made  as  of  April  24 
last.  Further  revision  of  thf  1943  d.i'a 
must  await  enactment  of  new  ta.\  1*  c  - 
lation  and  study  of  the  progres.^  if  wtr 
expenditures.  When  these  revisions  are 
completed  I  will  be  glad  to  insf^rf  rh" 
latest  estimates  for  1943  in  the  Record 

Members  will  Ije  interested  in  noting 
from  this  statement  that  the  total  gcv- 
ernmental  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1942  amounted  to  ?,'J  397  ono  ono 
of  which  $25.954  000.000  aciu  li.i  wai 
activities  and  $6,443,000,000  for  all  other 
purposes. 

The  net  revenues  for  the  yeai.  alter 
deducting  amounts  transferred  to  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance 
trust  fund,  are  $12,799,000,000. 

The  next  deficit,  exclusive  of  public- 
debt  retirements,  is  $19,598,000,000. 

The  gross  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1942,  June  30  last,  was  $72,- 
422.000000.  In  addition  to  this  the 
United  States  has  guaranteed  obligations 
not  owned  by  the  Treasury  totaling  $4,- 
568  000,000.  These  two  sums  make  a 
total  gross  public  debt  and  guaranteed 
obligations  of  $76  991  r.>.  nno  on  June  30 
last. 

A  list  of  the  guaranteed  obligations  will 
be  found  in  statement  V.  which  I  will 
insert. 

Treasury  Department. 
Washington.  July  10.  1942. 
Hon    Clarence  Cannon, 

Ckairman.  Howie  Committee 
on  Appropriations, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Ms.  Chairman:  By  direction  of 
the  Secretary  and  pursuant  to  your  letter  of 
September  25.  1941.  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
the  following  statements: 

•'Statement  No.  I:  General  Budget  sum- 
mary—Receipts and  expenditures,  showing 
Budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1943  and 
actual  figures  for  the  fiscal  years  1941  and 
1942 

■'Statement  No  11:  Effect  on  the  public  debt 
of  financing  cash  requirements,  showing  esti- 
mated amounts  for  the  fiscal  year  1943  and 
actual  figures  for  the  fiscal  years  1941  and 
1942.  This  statement  shows  the  extent  to 
which  the  net  deficit  has  been  met  through 
borrowings  and  changes  in  the  Treasury's 
cash  balance.  It  also  shows  the  debt  at  the 
beginning  and  the  close  of  each  period  and 
the  amount  of  obligations  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  Issued  by  Government  corpo- 
rations and  credit  agencies,  as  reflected  in  the 
dally  Treasury  statement. 

"Statement  No  III:  SUtutory  debt  limita- 
tion, showing  the  amount  of  the  debt  out- 
standing which  is  subject  to  the  debt  limita- 
tion and  the  balance  of  the  borrowing  au- 
thority, 1.  e.,  the  amount  of  additional  debt 
which  may  be  issued  pursuant  to  existing 
limitations. 

"Statement  No.  IV:  General  fund  balance, 
showing  an  analysis  of  the  general  fund  bal- 
ance and  the  changes  therein  during  the  pe- 
riod. This  statement  sets  forth  the  balances 
at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the  period 
classified  as  to  working  balance,  increment 
on  gold,  and  seigniorage.  It  shows  how  the 
general  fund  balance  was  affected  by  (H  b*  r- 
rowing,  (2)  excess  of  receipts  or  exp'  :  riitu.t  s 
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Uije: 

■.cies 

as  of 

Mi.y  ;r. 

:  i+4  J 

;  :i* 

K^t 

offir'.a! 

re;"  ; 

;~     rc- 

Tip 

a~;.:" 

»"               i  .  j 

..-     -;.■• 

r.ient 

ri.-^v^t 

IS     0 

i  such 

ccrporauons 

In  trust  accounts,  etc.,  and    (3i    t!.(    Bui^-et 
deficit  as  set  forth  in  statement  No   I 

-Statement  No  V  Borrowing  power  and 
outstanding  oblipa-j^  ;:-  '.  corporaUons  and 
credit  agencie.';  v.:..  ;:  ;-~v..  i:l!gatioi:is  guar- 
anteed bv  the  U:::-f.;  f,.:*'-  as  Of  June  30, 
1942.  Tl.:s  ?:;r.f;r,ev.t  shows  for  each  corpo- 
ration or  agency  the  gross  limit  of  bor- 
rowing authority,  outstanding  obligations, 
amount.'^  t  these  obligations  he'.d  by  the 
Treasury-  .<i.d  hcid  by  others. 

.<-aie:r.cnt  No.  VI:  Combined  '■•a-t  '.r-v..-     t 
as.'^eia  ar.d  Uahilities  of  Goverr.-v.tn*  '-  r:     :-,i- 
tlons  a:.o;  rnci; 
ba.«t'ii     u:  '  r.     ' : 
ceived      hv     '\'.( 

a;'../  ..-,'-.e  .-  "  •:..  .labilities  (including  re- 
serve<=''  and  the:r  ::•  t  worth.  The  Uablllties 
a-e  -e^^regated  acccrdmc  to  obligations  guar- 
a-.-eed  tav  the  United  Sta'-s  and  obligations 
not  so  guaranteed.  The  ne;  worth  i^  classi- 
fied a?  I  'he  a.n-.ounts  of  the  Gcverr.rr..  nfs 
]  !-npr;etary  lr.:ere.<;t  and  of  the  pn-prit-tary 
i:.-.,  :-st  not  ow!;>  d  !:y  the  Government  The 
total  of  Interagency  interests  of  all  corpora- 
tions and  agencies  included  in  this  statement 
is  also  shown." 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Budget  estimates  of  receipts,  expenditures, 
deficit,  and  public  debt  used  In  statements 
I  II  and  IV  are  the  President's  revised  Bud- 
get estimates  as  reflected  in  figures  released 
by  the  Budget  Director  on  April  24,  1942. 
Very  truly  yours, 

D.  VV    Blll. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I    General  Budget  summary— Receipts  and 
expenditures 

On  l«sis  01  the  Daily  Statpraent  oi  »hc  US  Treasury 
i.e..  checks  paid  l>y  tl»e  Tnasurcr  of  the  L  nited  states. 
In  millions  of  dollars] 


;.  G,, 


■•g;  F: 


it; a'  ~ 
Crr: 


■:ued 


(On  »>asis  o(  the  l>aiiv  Putement  o(  the  I".  P.  Trca-stiry. 
i  r    chfcY^  pnid  bv  the  'I'rcaisurcr  of  the  I  niu>d  states. 


Classification 


Budee 
esti- 
mate?, 
fiscal 
vear 
1(M3 


Aetiial 


Kcanpt?: 

Income  tax - 

Miscellaneous  internal 

revenue — 

?ocial-socurity  taxes 

Taief  upon  carriers  and 

their  employees 

Customs --- 

lU'turn  of  surplus  funds 

from  Government  cor- 

IMiratious,  etc.= 

Other 


Total  receipts 

Less:  Net  amounts  trans- 
ferred to  Federal  old-ace 
and  survivors  insurance 
trust  fund 


12,031 

3. 9,19 
1,630 

3)0 
245 


FLseal 

vear 

1942 


294 


Net  receipts. 


Expenditures: 

Hepart  mental 

Agricultural  program  * — 

NVar  activities: 

War 

Navy 

Emerpency  funds  for 
the  President 

Federal  Security 
Agency --  - 

Federal  >V  orks 
Agency. 

Lend-Lea-stv  

National  Housing 
Aeency ■ 

S<'leclive  Service 

V.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission  -- 

War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration.   

Aid  to  China. 

Other 


IX,  359 


1,441 


7,960 

3,847 
1,016 

170 
3b9 


Fiscal 

vear 

1941 


286 


16.918 


746 
771 


13,668 


869 


8,470 

2.967 

7SS 

137 
392 


319 

1% 


8,269 


661 


12.799 


743 
975 


«7,  COO. 


Clas.  ification 


7,ri07 


676 
1.028 


Total,  war  activi- 
ties.  

LXXXVIII-— Ai  I- 


67,000 


12.014 
7.945 

198 

152 

50 
4,077 

M2 
33 

C98 

88 
200 
318 


3,fa6 
2,2ti6 

103 

106 


25,954 


Budget 

esti 
mates, 
fiscal 
vear 
1943 


Em  enditures— Cont  nu( d. 

Interest  on  the  public 
debt  

Federal  Security  .\8ency'.. 

Federal  Works  Agency  '.  - 

National  Housing 
Agency' 

Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity  

\"rt('ran.«'  Administration 

Transfers  lo  trust  ac- 
counts, etc.  .    — 

K<tiirn  of  surplus  funds 
from  (lovemment  cor- 
1  vorat  ions,  etc.- 

Other 


Actual 


Fiscal 
vear 
1942 


Total  expenditures,  ex- 
•  eluding   debt   retire- 
ments  


Budeef  deficit  under  present 
tax  legislation 

Rewipts  from  proposed  tax 
legislat  ion 


Budget  deficit  under 
proposed  tax  legisla- 
tion  

Publiedebt  retirements 


1,750 
t^89 
611 

22 

145 

tes 

422 


420 


73,141 


1.260 

799 

1,136 

18 

127 

555 

375 


Fiscal 
veAT 
1941 


456 


32,397 


I.IU 

h.'Vi 

1,668 

18 

51 
553 

325 


•329 
474 


12,711 


56,223 
7.000 


Gross  deficit. 


49,223 
100 


49,323 


19.598 


19,598 
95 


19,692 


5,103 


5.103 
64 


5,168 


'  Revised  Budget  estimates  of  Apr  24. 1942. 

»  Represents  return.s  pursuant  to  the  President  s  pro- 
cram  lor  the  fiscal  year  1941.  ..c        1 

'  Includes  estimates  .shown  in  1943  Budget  as  Supple- 
mental." ,  .     ■     ,.       1 

«  Excludes  departmental  expenditure*.  Agricultural 
Marketing  Administration  commodity  .stamps,  forest 
roads  and  trails,  and  the  ere-Mts  for  the  return  of  surplus 
funds  from  Government  corporations  during  the  nscai 

xear  1941 

■  '  Exclusive  of  expenditures  included  with  war  activ- 
ities al>ove. 
•  F'.xcess  of  credits,  dciluct. 

Note.— Fieiirt>s  are  rounded  to  nearest  million  and 
will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals. 

;/.  Effect  on  the  public  dJbt  of  financing  cash 
requirements 

tOn  basis  o.  the  dailv  statement  o|  the  l'.  P.  Trea.sury, 
i.e.,  checks  paid  by  t  he  Treasurer  of  the  L  nite<l  Mates. 
In  millions  of  dollars! 


Classification 


Amount  to  be  financed: 

Budget  deflcil  (State- 
ment I)  

Excess  of  expenditures 
oxer  receipts  in  trust 
acaiunts,  etc.,  during 
the  period  • 


Budget 
esti- 

Act 

ual 

mates,  1 

fLscal 
vear 
'1943 

Fiscal 
vcar 
1942 

Fiscal 
year 
1941 

21 

42 

18 

44 


63 


6.301 


Total 

Add:  Increase  in  general  fund 
balance  during  the  tieriod.. 

Total   incTcase   in   the 

public  debt 

.\dd:  Gross   public  debt   at 
ihc  beginning  of  the  period. 


49,223 


4,355 


19,598 


3.506 


•.  r^.f  ruMu    d'.-^'t  of  financing 
requirements — Continued 


Budget 
esti- 
mates, 
fiscal 
year 
1943 

Actua: 

Classification 

Fiscal 
year 
1943 

Fiscal 
year 
1941 

Guaranteed   obligations  not 
owned  by  the  Treasury 

3.922 

4.568 

6.  370 

Total  gross  public  debt 
and  guaranteed  obli- 
gations  

129.366 

76,991 

55.332 

NoTi.— Figures  are  rounded  to  nearest  million  and 
will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals. 

;//.  Stafufory  debt  limitation 

|Und*r  sec.  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  Bond  Act 
(as  amended),  as  of  June  30.  1942.  In  millions  of 
dollarst 

Limilalion $125,000 

De<luei; 

Gros.*    public    debt    outstanding 

June3»i,  1942 '  fTZ  422 

Unearned  discount  of  Inited 
States  Savinis  bond'^  (difference 
between  current  redemption 
value  and  maturity  value) 2.295 


ToUl 

Less  debt  outstanding  not  subject  to 
statutory  hmitations 

Total 


74.717 
563 


74. 1.11 


Balance  of  borrowing  antbority 50. 846 

'  Exclu-sive  of  oblieations  guaranfee<l  by  the  l'nite<l 

States  not  owned  by  the  Treasury  in  the  amount  of 

$4,568,259,630.2S.  a«  of  June  30.  1942. 
Note.— Figures  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  million 

and  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals. 

IV.  General  fund  balance 

lOn  basis  oi  the  dailv  statement  o  the  I  .  P.  Treasury, 
i.  v.,  checks  jwid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Lniled  (states. 

In  millions  of  dollars) 


5.103 


14S 


53.578 
13 


Gross   public  debt   at 
the  end  of  the  period.  125, 443 


53,591 
71,852 


23,103 
358 


23,461 
48,961 


6,251 
742 


.1,994 
42,968 


72,422  1    48,961 


1  Revised  Budget  estimates  of  Apr.  24.  1942. 

2  Includes  amounts  neces-swy  to  cover  total  net  aa- 
vanet-s  from  the  Treasury  to  Government  corporations 
during  the  follow  ing  i>eriods; 

Fiscal  year  1943.  estimated  (see  p. 

XXI  of  1943  Budget) ^--•^'•'^ 

Fiscal  year  1942  (actual* 3,  ;':.«'^.  ]^ 

Fiscal  year  1941  (actual; 19'-  *"*•  -^ 


Budget 
esti- 

Actual 

Classification 

mates,' 
fiscal 
vear 

1943 

Fiscal 
year 
1942 

Fiscal 
year 
1941 

Balance  In  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treastiry  at  tho  be- 
ginning of  the  [>eriod: 

W'nrkinp  halaiiee     ..«_... 

2.229 
143 
619 

1.885 
143 
COS 

1.613 

Increment  on  gold 

Seigniorage  (silver) 

143 
5^5 

lotal 

2.901 
53.  .181 

2.633 
23.461 

1.891 

Analysis  of  the  rfianpe  in  the 

general   fund    during    the 

V>eriod: 

Increases:  Borrowings 

(net    increase    in    the 

gross  i)ublic  <lebi)= 

5.094 

Decreases: 

Budget  deflcil  (state- 

49,223 
4.355 

19,596 
3,506 

5,103 

Net  expenditures  in 
trust  accounts, 
etc' 

148 

Total  decreases 

53.  578     23, 103 

5,2.11 

Net  increase  in  the 
general  fund  bal- 
ance  

13 

358 

742 

Balance  in  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  at  the  end 
of  the  period: 

2,225 
144 
635 

2,229 
143 
619 

1.88S 

IncTcment  on  gold 

Seigniorage  (silver) 

Total           

143 
605 

3.004 

2.991 

ZC33 

•  Based  on  revised  Budget  estimate*  of  Apr.  24,  1942. 
:  Includes  amounts  ntnvssary  to  cover  total  net  ad- 
vances from  the  Tn-asury  to  Government  c-oriH)rations 
during  the  following  jieriods: 

Fiscal  year  1943,  estimated  ^^  V- 

XXlof  ims  Budget  I ^•^•"S'™ 

Fiscal  year  1942  (mtuaH 3.  ;;'•""?• )« 

Fiscal  year  1941  (actual) I9,.4i«».zaw 

Note —Figures  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  million  and 
will  not  necessarily  add  lo  totals. 
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\2:i\  AI'PKXDIX  TO  THl'    ( 

V   Borroumg  pouer  and  outstandin 


Corroral  ion  or  »jf  ncy 


<'oninj<.<lity  <"rrtliT  Corjinrmtion  

Ki  . !''.".'.'. 

>.  V 

II  -       •  :i     

k'  -  I  iJion 

T.  

v.  1-. 


Totki 


of  I 
\.t. 

(Kli 

in  ' 


11  «,v<i,niir). 

.1-  (k.«ti  i!rpo<itpi|  »nh  tho  Tn-asu 


VI  Combined  statement  i^>  a'^seti  and  liabtlitiea  of  Government  corporations  and  credit  agencies  as  of  May  31,  1942 

(In  millions  of  'lullarsj 


Conimo<liiy  Cretlit  Curporatiun 

Pi  .  .      L M  .,  .       .     '•    '-ition- 

r  '  -1  -  ... 

n 

k.-.  -  .  ,■    .      .,.„,,. 

Tpuin'.iM-*'  \nl»\  .ViiitK'f'iy 

I'.  S.  MariiiiiK'  ^ommi-ssion. 

Fwlrrml  lan<l  biuik5 

Aa  other.    


Sabtotal 

L«ss:  InU-raccDcy  intecest  shown  above. 


Total. 


ai:< 

H-    -        ■ 

•   i-  -     {'•:■  liT'  ■ 

mVQia  Dut  llMr«i  ill  ll 


Independence  Dav  Address  of  Hon.  Alex- 
ander Wiley,  ot  Wisconsin,  at  L|\em- 
bur?,  Wis. 

or 

HO.N.  ALEXANDER  WILE\ 

IN  THE  ::F->\:;::  OF  TUE  IN::  I'D  ^ 
Tuesday.  July  14  <  legislative  day 
Monday.  Julv  13).  194. 

Mr     '■'  :!  FV      >!r     President, 
unanii.i.'u^   (.v.:.-:/    'i   have   pr; 
the  Appendix  cf  ':      I:eccrd  a: 
delivered  by  :r.>     i    L  .:;embur.;    ' 
July  4.  1942. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  b»  p;::.ied  in  the  RfcosD 
as  follows; 

Legionnaires  and  fellow  Amer  cans.  Jtoday 
we  commemorate  the  birth  of  our  ^atlon. 
Tcday  we  mark  the  declaration  cf  .\:np:ican 


■\i. 
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obhpattons  of  corporations  and  credit  agencies  which  issue  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States,  as  of  June  30.  1942 

|In  millions  of  doUan)  I 


Gri<s- limit  ol 
authority 

Otif-tanilin^: 
ohlipritions 

II.-M  by 
Tn'*>!iiry 

IIiM  by  othtrs 

I  iimatured 

Matured  • 

2.e50 

2.<(10 

•  4.  M»» 

>M«I 

4,  7.'>(t 

17.  2Xi 

'«2 

'200 

1.101 

l.i<l7 
21 

2,119 

3.  7.14 

67 

4(X> 
263 

701 

930 

21 

114 

]..Vvl 

1.219 

(*) 

14 
<•) 

274 

fSl 

2.  ,134 

57 

(•) 

5 
(•) 

32,  4«4 

8.647 

4,  079 

4.  .Ml' 

2i> 

T  ci(  tho  fnitccl  .Stati'«  for  payment 
rr[iri-s<'ntinK  oiitstan<lini;  m:itunHl 

.'in'  :i;iv  hr  incrrasrd  by  Sl.nOO,- 
.ssutHi  and  t«;n<li-rfd  only 


*  Thi-;  amiiunt  may  he  increaa-d  only  hy  the  amount  of  issui'.s  for  n'fun<iinR  purposes. 

«  Kxcliisivc  of  •!.s.;«i(i.ii(«i  issued  on  the  credit  of  the  United  Slates  and  held  by  the 
Reooiist ruction  Financf  CorfiorHtion. 

»  Limit  which  may  1m'  rnitstan<lint  at  any  one  time  with  respect  to  the  insiuinp  of 
nuMignces  and  the  issirinee  of  debentun^. 

Note— Fieim»s  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  million  and  will  not  necessarily  add  to 

loUls. 


Assets 


Liabilitio:> 


Exclusive  of     m„,  f.„,„ 
amounts  due  |   V"*^  ^"Tn 
from  (}ovem-t   ,!''•; '7^ 
;ment  (^rpo- 

rat  ions  and 


nit-nt  corpo- 
ration!: and 
ajrcncics 


1,297 

1.3V2 

10« 

S37 

2.4S«-. 

2,  OS*) 

.S29 

l.WH 

2.203 

5,638 


IS.OV 


18. 081^ 


aKtncits  ' 


137 
2 


100 

2,517 

1 

17 

10 

«3,061 


5,  S4H 


Oblieaiions 

guaranttfil 

by  the 

rnite(| 

States  » 


703 

22 

11.1 

2,  43-.' 

1.4{m 


5.  ns 


5.715 


Due    to    Oovernmont 
corporations    and 

asi'ucies ' 


Treasury 


350 
27tJ 


275 

'ibis 

57 


2,  'J7I'. 
2,f>7fi 


Other 


53 


1 
;.3o5 


2.413 


Another 
(including 
reserves) 


16 
S 
7 

r.4 

3V)6 
27 

i.trx 

1.771 
1,414 


5,  IWI 


Net  worth 


Proprietary 

iiitiriit  of 

the  I'nited 

.•^tates 


il09 

UOO 

7V 

U41 

90 

3585 

'44fi 

Nir> 

213 

4.  71U 


7.285 
4.17 


5,  lOti 


'i.  SJJi 


Other 


227 

210 


437 
437 


<'k  and  jiaid-in  surplus  of  C^,'\  ernment  corporations  and  apenctes 

■trr»-»t. 

of  th*  (lo4rnmenf$  tlnaneiaJ  interest  m  these 

ir  (•. -iiry  and  inehid*'!  a-  liaii'lilies  under 

!U."eneies — '1  rea.--ur\  " 

t   and  other  (lovcrnment  depart 
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independence.  In  ail  our  hi&tory  there  prob- 
ably has  been  no  Fourth  of  July  so  much  like 
the  original  Fourth  as  the  one  we  celebrate 
today.     This  is  true  for  many  reasons. 

First,  we  are  at  war  on  the  day  we  celebrate. 
Second,  we  are  warring  against  a  group  of 
foreign  powers;  and.  thirdly,  we  are  fighting 
for  our  very  existence — the  maintenance  of 
cur  form  of  government,  our  way  cf  life. 

In  the  early  days  of  1776  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  was  about  the 
same  as  the  population  of  Wisconsin  tcday. 
In  those  days  they  did  not  dream  that  their 
land  would  cne  day  become  a  world  power, 
but  they  had  other  dreams.  They  dreamt 
of  freedom.  They  dreamt  of  the  right  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience  But  we  must  realize 
this,  that  when  we  came  out  of  the  War  for 
Indejjender.ce  we  were  virtually  13  separate 
States  and  we  had  to  live  through  a  period — 
a  very  diJBcuit  period — which  brought  us  to 
a  realization  that  we  had  to  have  unity,  and 
as  a  result  the  Constitution  was  born.  That 
made  us  one  Nation,  one  and  Indivisible. 
The  War  for  Independence  was  an  interna- 
tional victory — It  caused  men  all  over  the 
world  to  think  in  ternxs  of  freedom — of  lib- 
erty. It  provoked  revolutions  and  wars  in 
I    man's  fight  for  those  great  values. 


And.  what  is  more,  when  other  peoples  saw 
what  we  had  accomplished,  those  who  were 
not  satislied  with  their  lot  immigrated  to 
America,  As  a  result  we  are  a  composite 
people,  the  blood  of  many  races  being  in  our 
veins. 

Today  we  see  despotism  once  more  in  the 
saddle  in  many  lands.  Today  we  are  fighting 
for  those  same  rights  that  we  fought  for  in 
1776.  Today  the  old.  out-moded  doctrines 
that  the  Nazis  stand  for  are  in  conflict  with 
the  forces  of  freedom,  of  which  we  are  tlie 
exponents.  We  overthrew  the  absolute  forces 
in  America  in  1776  and  now  we  are  engaged 
in  a  great  international  war  to  overthrow 
them  all  over  the  earth.  We  stand  reverently 
before  the  declaration  that  our  fathers 
signed.  We  know  that  every  right  they 
fought  and  died  for  is  Jeopardized  by  the  Axis 
Powers  today  Wherever  tiie  Nazis  have  en- 
tered they  have  crucified  liberty,  they  have 
overturned  law.  they  have  enslaved  peoples, 
they  have  incited  peaceful  peoples  to  insur- 
rection, they  have  starved  and  murdered  and 
robbed. 

Therefore  tcday  we  continue  the  war  that 
we  started  in  1776 — a  war  for  freedom,  a  war 
that  will  not  only  maintain  us  a  free  people, 
but  liberate  the  enslaved  peoples  of  earth. 
We  are  dedicated— 132.000.000  of  us — to  carry 
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on  that  tremendous  fight  which  was  started    I 

We  know  now  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty.  We  know  that  we  have  to 
maintain  our  vigilance,  otherwise  we  lose  our 

liberty. 

You  veterans  fought  nobly  to  maintain  the 
American  way.  Your  sons  are  doing  the 
same  now.  What  the  fathers  established  we 
now  fight  to  retain. 

All  over  the  world  enslaved  peoples  are 
looking  to  us  with  a  prayer  on  their  lips— 
a  prayer  to  Almighty  God  that  the  light  will 
not  go  out  on  this  continent.  Their  only 
hope  is  that  we  will  turn  out  the  conqueror 
of  their  lands  and  bring  back  to  them  that 
which  was  so  ruthlessly  taken  from  them— 
liberty  and  freedom. 

Yes-  our  forefathers  established  a  reign  of 
law— not   the   law   of   dictators  or  of   brute 
force  but  a  law  based  on  Justice  and  based 
on  the  sound  principle  that  governments  de- 
rive their  power  from  the  governed.     Our  fa- 
thers proclaimed  the  first  principles  on  which 
Just   civil  government  is  founded.     Tliey  laid 
down  the  rule  that  the  people  were  sovereign. 
Before  the  law  they  said  all  men  are  equal. 
In    America— the    last    stronghold    of    these 
ideas— every  man  stUl  has  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity.    Here   he   has  the  right  to  trial   by 
Jury   of   his   peers.     Here   he   can   go   to   the 
church  of  his  own  choice.     Here  he  can  own 
property  and  transmit  it  to  his  heirs.     Here 
the    whiplash    of    oppression    never    cracks. 
Here  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  educated  and 
the    uneducated    are   equal    before    the   law. 
Here  the  Government  is  the  servant  and  not 
the  master. 

It  is  well  that  on  the  Fourth  of  July  we 
consider  some  of  these  great  values  that  are 
ours— ours  because  our  forefathers  dared  to 
write  the  Declaration  of  Independence  set- 
ting forth  that  there  are  '■certain  inalienable 
rights:  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  In  the  lands 
taken  over  by  the  dictators.  I  repeat,  there  is 
no  such  freedom.  In  other  lands  overrun 
by  the  conquering  criminal,  force  rules  the 
land.  Blood  purges,  massacres  of  minorities, 
firing  squads  are  the  result  and  the  weapon 
of  the  dictators. 

Let  us.  my  fellow  Americans,  consider  for  a 
few  moments  our  responsibility  to  the  pres- 
ent—we cf  the  home  front.  We  will  scon 
have  8.000.000  men  under  arms.  We  have 
fighting  men  now  on  every  sea.  on  every  con- 
tinent of  the  earth.  Since  Pearl  Harbor 
America  has  done  the  miraculous.  Her  pro- 
duction line  has  demonstrated  that  she  could 
do  the  impossible,  but  we  are  going  to  do 
even  greater  things. 

On  the  battle  front  our  own  boys^  are  dem- 
onstrating that  they  are  the  best  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  and  air  men  in  the  world. 
Why?  Because  they  are  fighting  for  home- 
land and  for  the  liberation  of  conquered  peo- 
ples. In  their  hearts  they  know  they  are 
fighting  for  a  great  cause,  and  we  on  the 
home  front  will  never  let  them  down.  No 
matter  what  the  impacts  are,  we  will  main- 
tain our  morale.  We  will  pay  the  price. 
We'll  keep  America  free  from  the  impacts  of 
foreign  "isms."  We  will  get  rid  of  the  sabo- 
teur and  the  fifth  columnists.  We  will 
strengthen  her  vitals  so  that  when  the  boys 
come  back  they  will  have  a  fit  America  to  live 
in.  We  will  not  'et  them  down  by  t>eing  solt 
at  home  Already  in  the  factories  in  this 
country  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  are 
at  work  on  armament.  We  will  soon  be  turn- 
ing out  5.C00  planes  a  month. 

Today  we  are  writing  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence— a  declaration  in  deeds.  We  are 
telling  those  who  stand  for  slavery  and  op- 
pression that  they  soon  will  be  dene— done 
with  their  evil  deeds  and  their  danger  to 
freedom. 

We.  the  people,  will  demonstrate  that  we 
are  the  descendants  of  those  who  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence:  that  we  will  be 
true  to  cur  birthright,  that  we  will  not  im- 


pair the  trust  that  was  handed  down  to  us  to 
preserve  and  pass  on  to  future  generations. 
We  recovenant  with  ourselves  what  the 
founding  fathers  covenanted  with  themselves. 
"For  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  the 
firm  reliance  of  the  protection  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence, we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
rights,  our  freedom,  and  our'sacred  honor." 


Hov^  the  United  Slates  Flae  Wa^  Raised  m 
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HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14,  1942 

M;  C  .•\.^K  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  6-month  an- 
niversary of  the  completed  establishment 
of  a  camp  by  American  soldiers  in  Aus- 
tralia. They  established  the  camp  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Leslie  Jensen,  of 
South  Dakota.  Colonel  Jensen  and  I 
were  graduated  from  the  same  high 
school  at  Hot  Springs  and  were  first 
elected  to  public  office  In  the  same  cam- 
paign In  1936,  he,  as  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  I  to  my  present  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Nine  days  out 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  en  route  to  the  Philip- 
pines. Colonel  Jensen's  ship  received  this 
message. 

Japan  ha.  started  hostilities  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Manila  bombed.  Govern  self  accord- 
ingly. 

The  ship  changed  its  course  and  went 
to  Australia.  They  lifted  a  flag  on  a 
eucalyptus  tree,  and  Colonel  Jensen  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

I  was  a  little  uncertain  as  to  the  proper 
procedure  for  hoisting  the  American  flag  on 
British  territory,  but  it  worked  out  all  right. 
As  the  flag  was" raised  we  all  saluted,  and  the 
regimental  band  played  God  Save  the  King. 
Then  we  sounded  "retreat,"  and  as  the  flag 
was  lowered  the  band  played  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  • 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  my  remarks  a  newspaper 
account  of  the  6-month  anniversary  of 
the  United  States  troops  in  Australia,  as 
reported  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  SPF.\K'  ir    Is  there  objection? 

There  wa.,  r^  objection. 

Yankee  Soldiers  Fly  Ships  Fl.^c  To  Make 

History— Tells   How    United   States   Em- 
blem Was  Raised  in  Australia 
(By  E.  R.  Noderer) 
General  MacArthl-rs  Headquarters.  Aus- 
tralia, July  9.— Units  of  the  United  States 
troops  who  first   planted   the  American  flag 
on  Australian  soil  are  celebrating  6  months 
of  duty  in  Australia's  northern  bush  country. 
The  commanding  officer  Is  Col.  Leslie  Jen- 
sen   of  Hot  Springs.  S.  Dak.,  who  was  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State  in  1937  and  1938.     Jensen 
believes   that   when   Old    Glory   v.as   hoisted 
near  Darwin  last  January  16  it  marked  the 
first  time  the  flag  had  been  raised  over  an 
American  combat  unit  south  of  the  Equator. 
This  same  outfit  suffered  the  first  American 
casualties  in  Australia  when  several  men  were 
hit  by  bomb  fragments. 

Nine  days  out  of  Pearl  Hartior.  Hawaii,  en 
route  to  the  Philippines,  Jensen's  ship  re- 
ceived this  message; 


"Japan  has  started  hostilltitfi  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor.    Manila  bombed.     Govern   self  accord- 

Upon  receipt  of  the  message,  the  ship's 
course  was  changed  and  on  December  28  it 
reached  a  port  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia. 
On  January  5  the  men  landed  at  Darwin. 

troops  had  no  cntted  states  flag 
Jensen,  who  has  been  on  active  duty  since 
November  25.  1940.  took  100  men  and  erected 
a  camp,  where  the  last  members  of  his  force 
arrived  on  January  14.  The  outfit  was 
equipped  with  regimental  colors,  but  no 
American  flag.  The -ships  captain  had  only 
one — the  storm  flag— but  gave  it  to  the  troops 
for  what  all  felt  would  be  a  history-making 
occasion. 

Both  Americans  and  Australians  partici- 
pated in  the  ceremony.  After  the  lanyard 
was  run  through  and  the  pulley  nailed  to  a 
eucalyptus  tree  Colonel  Jensen  assembled  his 
regiment. 

"They  looked  mighty  fine  in  their  new  sun 
helmets  and  shorts."  he  said. 

Beside  Jensen  stood  the  Australian  com- 
mander. Col  A  G.  Thompson,  and  several  of 
his  men. 

HOW  THE  FLAG  WAS  RAISED 

"I  was  a  little  uncertain  as  to  the  proper 
procedure  for  hoisting  the  American  flag  on 
British  territory."  Colonel  Jensen  said,  "but 
it  worked  out  all  right.  As  the  flag  was  raised 
we  all  saluted  and  the  regimental  band  played 
God  Save  the  King.  Then  we  sounded  Re- 
treat, and  as  the  flag  was  lowered  the  band 
played  the  Star-Spangled  Banner."' 

As  the  flag  was  lowered  Australian  Colonel 
Thompson  said  to  Jensen: 

"We  are  making  history." 

After  inspecting  the  American  troops  he 
asserted : 

"If  the  United  States  has  many  more  men 
like  these,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  enemy." 

CHIEF  A  WORLD  WAR  VETERAN 

In  the  ensuing  weeks  the  American  soldiers 
did  whatever  was  required  to  strengthen  the 
defenses  of  Australia's  northern  outpost. 
They  built  camps,  unloaded  ships,  and  when 
enemy  planes  came  over  turned  to  their  anti- 
aircraft guns. 

Jensen  was  captain  and  adjutant  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  Field  Artil- 
lery in  the  World  War,  and  served  in  France. 
After  the  war  he  went  into  business,  but  con- 
tinued his  military  training  with  the  National 
Guard. 
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HON.  LELANDM,  FORD 

UF     CM. It  '  'l.."^  •'> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14,  1942 
Mr  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  inserting  In  the  Record  an  item 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  July  12. 
1942,  wherein  it  states  that  the  President 
has  been  asked,  by  many  prominent 
Americans,  to  rescind  the  decision  of 
Attorney  General  Biddle  a.^king  Harry 
Bridges'  deportation.  They  say  that 
many  are  opposed  to  Biddle's  ruling 

I  wonder  how  many  of  these  have  read 
Judge  Sears'  decision  and  the  finding  of 
facts  by  Judge  Sears,  wherein  Judge 
Sears  said  that  Bridges  did  belong  to 
this  Communist  group,  and  that  this 
Communist  group  have  as  their  objective 
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the  destruction  of  our  form  of  go-ern- 
ment.  I  wonder  how  many  of  the-s<  pro- 
fessors and  others  know  anything  il  all 
'-b  ■  '  the  des'ructive  methods  of  Harry 
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he  caused  a  los-s  of  $8  000.000  a  dsv  for 
101  consecutive  days?  How  many  know 
of  his  destruction  of  the  merchant!  ma- 
rine on  the  Pacific  coast? 

The  country  is  full  of  these  sob  isters 
who  always  send  the  murderer  a  bo  iquet 
after  he  has  been  convicted,  no  n  atter 
what  the  crime,  and  no  matter  whs  t  the 
evidence.  This  Is  the  sort  of  spirit  that 
may  destroy  America.  There  shot  Id  be 
no  special  group  of  any  kind,  charicter. 
or  description  who  can  violate  oui  laws 
and  not  receive  the  punishment  pre- 
scribed therefor. 

I.  and  many  thousands  of  others,  th'nk 
that  Attorney  General  Biddle  v  t<-  -ib^o- 
lutely  nent  and  we  congra'  .  •  him 
and  will  uphold  his  hands. 
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PRESIDENT    ITRCCO    TO    BESCIXD    ORDER    TO 
BKIOCCS 

PTtsident    Roosevelt    yesterday    was 
by    more    than    eoo    prominent 
to   Ui>e    his   Executive    authority    to 
the    decision     of    Attorney    General 
ordering    the    dep)ortat;on    of   Harry 
west  cca.'^t  labor  leader 

The  appeal  was  embodied  in  nn 
ter  released   by   the   National  Federati 
Constitutional  Libert  es      It  analyze* 
reaction  to  the  deportation  order  of 
and  concludes   that   many   Govern 
dais,    ed.tors,    Industrl.il    lenders,    ed 
and  a  good  portion  of  the  public  are  s 
opposed    to    Biddle's    ruling 

Among  the  prominent  signatories 
11am  Rose  Benet,  author;  Rev    Sheltoi 
Biohop,     rector     of     St      Philips     Ep 
Church.   New   York;    Prof    Franz   Bcas 
of    American    anthropoloE^sts;    Prof 
B.      Cannon.      Harvard      University 
School.  Mrs    Carrie  Chapman  Catt. 
of   the  campaign   for  woman   suffrage 
Gecrge  Dahl.  Yflle  Univer5lty;   OUn 
music  critic  of  the  New  York  Times; 
Hiu-ry     Eiv*rig     director    of     HiUel 
tion    at    the    University     of     Chicago 
Green,   national   president   of   i.he   In 
Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  W 
Katherine  Hepburn.  Hartford.  Conn  ; 
H    H  u.'strii.  attorney   Washington;  M 
ma   M    Kimball,    past   national    presi 
the   Y^ung    Women  s   Christian    A.«soc 
P"^f    William    Bllery   Leonard     Un:ver 
V  n.«1n;    Edna   St    Vincent   Millay 

V.  -.;;T    Mitchell.    Episcopal    B;shop 
State  of  Arizona:  Prof.  David  S   Mii'zt 
lumbla    University;    Rabbi    Davd    Phi 
Cincinnati:  William  Jav  Schieffelin 
Cltv:    P'   '     o.s-wr'ld    Veblen.    Princeto 
versit . 
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however,  that  such  universal  policing  as 
Is  proposed,  is  loo  high  a  price  to  pay  to 
be  saved  from  any  other  menace.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  make  all  necessary  sacrifice  of 
material  gain  and  of  comfort,  and  that 
they  are  not  impatient  nor  resentful  of 
any  request  for  self-discipline.  I  do  bs- 
lieve  they  resent  discipline  accompanied 
by  bluster  and  ignorance. 

The  American  housewives,  with  sons 
and  husbands  who  have  placed  their  lives 
in  jeopardy  as  members  of  our  armed 
forces,  are  eager  to  volunteer  for  every 
kind  of  effort  and  I  believe  they  are  the 
ones  to  whom  the  retail  price  control 
program  should  be  entrusted,  so  far  as 
po.<y^  b'.e. 

The  O.  P.  A.  plan  seems  not  now  to  be 
cooperative.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  be  a  plan  to  extort  money  from  those 
alnady  oppressed  by  financial  sacrifice 
and  loss  in  order  to  pay  high  salaries  to 
a  regulatory  group.  This  is  hotly  re- 
sented by  those  patriotic  people  who  are 
ready  and  willing  to  police  themselves 
and  eager  to  volunteer.  Swarms  of  paid 
Government  inspectors  should  not  be 
provided. 

The  O  P.  A.  plans  for  regulation  seem 
wasteful,  spendthrift,  and  un-American 
and  dictatorial  rather  than  cooperative. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  administration 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  has  not  been  such  as  to 
inspire  full  confidence.  Orders  which 
have  worked  real  hardships  have  been 
issued,  then  amended  or  withdrawn  be- 
cause proven  inadvisable.  Inexperience 
and  theory  on  the  part  of  executives  in 

0  P.  A  has  confused  the  Nation  and 
crushed  the  aspirations  of  those  who  de- 
sired to  be  cooperative  and  helpful. 

I  understand  full  well  that  price  con- 
trol is  hiffhly  involved  and  that  it  requires 
a  wide  and  sweeping  knowledge  of  the 
economy  of  the  Nation.  It  also  requires 
straightforward  dealing  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  confidence.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  issue  sheets  clarifying  or- 
ders previoiisly  issued.  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  Kssue  orders,  based  on  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  situation,  which 
would  be  clear  and  fair  and  stand  on 
merit. 

Small  business  houses  throughout  the 
Nation  are  suffering  and  are  almost  at 
the  point  of  bankruptcy.  The  price- 
control  people  should  have  their  welfare 
in  mind  and  should  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cooperate  and  to  help.  So  far 
as  there  must  be  payment  for  services 
rendered,  that  payment  should  go  to  the 
respected  and  competent  businessmen 
who  have  been  forced  out  of  an  occupa- 
tion. 

I  do  not  believe  price  control  can  be 
fair  if  ceilings  are  raised,  or  lowered,  or 
manipulated  in  any  manner  whatsoever 
as  a  trade  for  votes  for  appropriations. 

1  do  not  believe  that  the  most  willing  and 
p  A"rful  cooperation  of  the  Congress  in 
';;>  noc- "sary  activity  can  be  gained  by 
^".ipi:..:  iCuses  on  Congress  throu2h  the 
publico V  bi;--  ,■;-  ■  f  'h.-  O  f  A  We 
WTn";    U)    h- ip.     E'.«Ty    m.-m    nfnt     uiust 

k v  -he  necessity  for  price  control.     I 

b-  :••.-  that  every  man  think.;  that  Mr. 
H'':;d'. r-~nn  has  the  economic  knowledge 
I  .  i'-::^--  ;:r. aiuable  service  in  this  field, 
'■'■r.,ch  IS  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the 


es.sential  restraints  of  wartime.  The 
oQce  must  be  administered  wisely,  fairly, 
honestly,  without  bluster  and  threat 
salved  by  wisecracks. 

Two  letters  came  to  my  desk  recently 
which  I  desire  to  incorporate  in  my  re- 
marks on  O.  P.  A.,  as  they  make  very 
clear  just  what  has  been  happening 
through  that  agency  toward  d^^troying 
morale  and  some  things  which  might  be 
done  to  improve  it. 

LKTTEK   FROM    CHAMBER   OF  COMMERCE.   OF    BEND, 
OREG. 

The  retailers  of  Bend  definitely  recognize 
that  price  control  is  of  the  utmost  economic 
importance,  that  continued  pr;ce  inflation 
could  easily  nullify  America's  all-out  war 
effort,  and  that  the  answer  to  the  problems 
of  Inflation  are  best  given  by  price  freezing 
at  a  determined  level 

While  this  group  believes  that  wages 
should  also  have  t>ern  frozen  at  a  definite 
ma.vimum.  It  recognizes  the  need  for  price 
freezing  and  Is  determined  to  cooperate 
without  reservation. 

From  the  publicity  that  has  been  released 
it  appears  that  the  machinery  for  enforce- 
ment that  Is  being  set  up  is  unduly  com- 
plicated and  that  it  will  reqtiire  the  services 
of  many  thousands  of  men  who  are  urgently 
needed  in  the  armed  forces  or  In  the  basic 
war  industries. 

The  Bend  retailers,  therefore,  urge  that 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  revise  its 
enforcement  machinery  so  that  only  a  mini- 
mum number  of  paid  men  will  be  required, 
relying  largely  on  intelligent  c^mpl^ance 
with  the  law,  and  leaving  the  major  portion 
of  the  administration  and  enforcement  to 
the  consumer  and  retailer. 

LETTER  FROM    MRS.   J     H     KRUSK.  OF  DRAIN.  OnEG. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  ration  board,  and 
our  territory  covers  apprc>ximately  50  square 
miles.  As  yru  are  aware,  this  is  largely  a  ru- 
ral area  We  have  only  the  two  .small  towns 
in  cur  section  The  citizens  were  registered 
at  the  schools  over  this  wide  territory  They 
ranged  from  the  rural  school  20  miles  west  to 
the  school  in  a  remote  country.  These  teach- 
ers did  the  tjest  they  knew,  but  they  had  no 
prevlovis  Instructions,  and  so  their  best  was  a 
mess.  It  took  the  board  about  3  weeks  to 
straighten  all  the  regi.>=t  rat  ions  out  and  make 
a  comprehensible  report,  which  we  d:d 

We  had  3.746  applications,  all  told,  700  of 
which  had  surplus  sugar  on  hand.  Tbey 
were  not  hoarders.  They  were  persons  who 
had  purchased  their  sugar  in  their  usual  ard 
accustomed  manner;  that  is,  by  the  hundred 
pounds,  to  last  them  over  a  given  period  of 
time  They  hve  largely  in  remote  regions 
and  are  finding  it  becoming  harder  and 
harder  to  reach  their  trading  centers.  Sfjme 
few  live  in  the  small  places,  but  had  always 
bought  in  quar:tity  a^  a  matter  of  economy. 
They  are  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens,  from 
whose  home*  almost  to  a  unit  have  gone  sol- 
diers to  delend  their  country  They  are 
anxious — yes;  zealous — in  their  desire  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  aid  tlieir  country  in  this 
period  of  danger,  of  which  we  arc  more  than 
conscious  on  this  coa.^t. 

From  the  very  beginning,  this  sugar  ration- 
ing has  been  conflicting  and  upsetting  We 
have  been  told  that  there  is  plenty  of  sugar 
and  that  there  is  a  severe  shortage;  that  5 
pounds  would  be  all  the  canning  sugar  avail- 
able; that  the  boards  can  allow  1  pound  to 
each  4  quarts  of  fruit;  that  no  owner  of  sur- 
plus sugar  must  use  any  of  that  for  can- 
ning, as  they  cannot  have  any  more  until 
the  time  expires  lor  them  to  receive  their 
book.  All  these  and  other  confusing  reports 
got  everyone  excited  and  apprehensive. 

As  you  well  know,  a  great  part  of  the  food 
for  these  homes  comes  from  the  orcha.'^ts  a;  l 
fields.  The  most  patriotic  citizen  vie  v.  a  U.  ■ 
rotting  of  fruit  as  a  major  calamity,  and  tliat 
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is  lust  what  Is  happening  now.     The  goose-    ' 
berries  are  gone.    We  couldn't  get  reasonable    i 
instructions  how  to  proceed  with  the  canning 
rationing     Only  a  few  days  ago  did  we  find 
out  what  certificates  we  were  to  issue     Then 
our  office  was  swamped   by  panicky  house- 
wives     Then  we  received   instructions  that 
no  canning  certificate   was  to  be   Issued  to 
those  having  sugar  on  hand,  that  thev  were 
to  use  all  their  sugar  for  canuing,  and  then 
the  Board  could  replace  it.    Now,  in  view  of 
other  conflicting  rumors  and  official   ukases 
we  have  a  boiling  mess  on  our  hands.    These 
citizens  are  not  financially  able  to  lose  the 
products  of  their  farms  and  then  go  to  the 
Krocexy   store   and   buy   canned   goods;    they 
depend  upon  this  fruit  for  a  part  of  their 
food  supply. 

I  find    that  applications  are  very  reason- 
able-  Around  two  or  three  hundred  quarts 
per  usual  family,  and  up  to  1.000  quarts  for 
a  family  of  eight,  six  of  whom  are  laboring 
men      For  be   it  known,  hard-working  farm 
women   and  even  small-town  housewives,  do 
not  covet  standing  over  a  red-hot  range  on  a 
sizzling  summer  day  canning  fruit  after  being 
out  in  the  fields  gathering   It  all  forenoon. 
But  they  are  concerned  In  saving  this  very 
vital  food  supply  for  their  own  families,  for 
the  unfortunate,  and  for  their  Government 
If  it  requires  it  from  them.    The  rhubarb,  a 
very  necessary  food  product,  has  also  passed 
its  canning  period      No  sugar.     The  largest 
strawberry  harvest  in  this  section  is  ripen- 
ing now  with  not  enough  sugar  available  to 
care  for  it      And  the  picture  of  Mrs   Hender- 
son and   Mrs    Wallace  registering  for  sugar 
that  we  saw  in  the  movies  the   other  night 
didn't  help  any,  nor  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  either  lady  will  can  any  fruit  this  year. 
And  we  know  that  they  can   have  aU  they 
need  for  their  tables  from  the  shelves  of  the 
nearest  grocery  store 

People  have  taken  the  \var.  the  draft,  and 
the  prospect  of  taxes  and  Invasion  with  cour- 
age and  phllosophv.    But  the  prospect  of  loss 
of   their   very   valuable   fruit   crop,   and    the 
consequent   shortage   of   foodstuff   for   their 
families  is  raising  such  a  storm  of  resent- 
ment as  will   be   heard   clear   to   the  White 
House     The  fact  that  sugar  Is  available  for 
the  manufacture  of  beer  is  more  fuel  to  the 
flame     And  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
the   farmer's   wife   to   provide   fruit   for   her 
table  for  the  harvest   hands.     And   all   this 
m  the  face  of  the  fact  that  they  are  asking 
the  farmers  to  produce  more  and  more  food 
In  the  very  time  of  the  most  critical  labor 
shortage  ever  known. 

I  am  presenting  these  facts  to  you,  not  In 
the  hope  that  you  can  do  much  about  It,  but 
as  a  situation  that  bodes  no  good  to  those 
who  have  done  so  much  for  the  Nation  at 
large.  And  don't  for  a  minute  think  that 
politicians  are  not  making  the  most  of  it. 

That    the    grocery   stores   could    have   and 
VTould   have  rationed   the  sugar  without   all 
this  multiplication   of   blanks   and   registra- 
tions   and    various    other    tlme-taklng    per- 
formances incident  to  this  really  simple  job 
Is   well   known.     The   people    have   accepted 
the  2  pounds  per  month  without  complaint, 
finding    it    ample   for   their   ordinary   needs. 
The   ration   of    1   pound   of   sugar   each   for 
making   jelly   and   Jam   is   greeted   with   de- 
rision     Housewives,   whose  usual  jelly  mak- 
ing is  of  a  hundred  pints  or  so.  and  another 
hundred  of  jam  on  top  of  that,  are  being  ad- 
vised to  forget  the  jam  and  jelly  and  con- 
centrate on   saving  as   much   fresh   fruit   as 
possible. 

My  concern  Is  for  the  future  of  our  pro- 
gram of  public  works  and  all  the  other  things 
that  are  in  the  making  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  I  would  that  you  could  interest  the 
leaders  of  our  Nation  to  take  heed  while 
there  is  still  time. 


Raising    Base    Pay    to    $50   per    Month- 
Address   to   Men   in   the   Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  Misiissirn 

IN  ;he  house  of  representatives 

T^'ii-.^day  July  9.  1942 


Mr.  RANKIN  ul  M.iSissippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  made  by  me  to  the 
men  in  the  service  over  radio  station 
WWDC  ;:i  W;,<hington  D  C  .  on  Thurs- 
Gav,  Ju.y  11.  \iA2: 

Announcer.  Good  evening,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. This  Is  your  Home  of  the  Brave 
program  with  your  hostess,  Carolyn  Vance. 
Our  guest  this  evening  is  Representative  John 
E   Rankin,  of  Mississippi. 

The  men  in  the  armed  services  have  Mr. 
Rankin  to  thank  for  the  $50  a  month  base 

pay,  _ 

It  is  now  my  great  t  1.  a urc  to  present  Rep- 
resentative John  E  l.  n:x  n.  of  Mississippi. 
Mr  Rankin.  My  fellow  Americaiis.  it  is  in- 
deed an  honor  to  participate  In  this  program, 
which  I  understand  is  being  tiroadcast  to  the 
men    In   our   armed   forces    throughout    the 

country.  w  *^. 

I  am  glad  to  salute  you.  and  I  speak  for 
the  entire  Congress  of  the  United  States 
when  I  say  that  we  are  proud  of  you 

One  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life 
was  when  I '  secured  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  to  raise  your  base  pay  to  $50  a 
month. 

It  was  a  long,  hard  fight,  but  the  victory 
was  worth  the  struggle— especially  when  we 
managed  to  make  it  retroactive  so  as  to  cover 
the  month  of  June. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
this  country,  we  are  paying  the  men  in  our 
armed  forces  wages  that  at  least  approximate 
the  average  Income  or  wages  paid  to  people 
In  civil  life. 

It  was  my  intention  that  this  Increase,  as 
well  as  the  allotments,  should  be  paid  when 
due  and  not  be  held  up  till  November,  for 
I  know  that  many  of  you  have  dependents 
who   need   this   assistance   now. 

It  took  us  more  than  15  years  to  get  the  ad- 
justed compensation  for  the  veterans  of  the 
last  war;  so  this  time  I  thought  we  had 
better  pay  at  least  a  part  of  It  while  the  war 
was  going  on.  And  I  want  It.  and  the  allot- 
ments that  go  with  It.  paid  as  they  come  due. 
I  approached  a  soldier  on  guard  a  few 
days  go,  one  who  was  familiar  with  my  fight 
for  this  increase.  When  he  recognized  me  he 
saluted  and  said.  "Thanks.  I  got  $50  this  pay 
dav  instead  of  $21." 

That  alone  was  sufficient  compensation 
for  all  my  efforts  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment,  especially  when  I  realize 
that  he  spoke  for  millions  of  others.  Includ- 
ing their  loved  ones  at  home. 

While  you  are  combating  our  enemies  from 
without  we,  your  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  your  people  at  home,  will  see  to 
it  that  this  Government  and  its  sacred  In- 
stitutions are  not  Jeopardized  or  destroyed 
by  enemies  from  within. 

In  addressing  the  returning  veterans  of 
the  Mexican  War  almost  a  hundred  years 
ago  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss,  of  my  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, uttered  an  expression  that  Is  as 
true  todav  as  it  was  then.  From  that  ad- 
dress I  now  quote,  as  the  concluding  words 
of  my  message  to  you  tonight.  Mr  Prentiss 
said: 


•■Indeed.  It  is  a  noble  sight,  worthy  of  the 
genius  of  this  great  Republic,  to  behold   at 
the   caU  of   the  country-   whole  armies   leap 
forth  in  battle  array;  and  then,  when  their 
services   are    no   longer    needed   fall    quietly 
back  -and   commingle   again   with   the   com- 
munities from  whence  they  came.     Thus  the 
dark    thundercloud,    at    nature's    summons, 
marshals  Its  black  battalions  and  lowers  in 
the   horizon;    but   at   length.    Its    lightnings 
spent,  its  dread  artillery  silenced.  Its  mission 
finished,   disbanding    Its   frowning   ranks.   It 
melts  avfay  into  the  blue  ether,  and  the  next 
morning   you   will   find   It   glittering   In   the 
dew   drops  among  the  flowers,  or  assisting, 
with    kindly    moisture,    the    growth    of    the 
young  and  tender  plants. 

"Great    and    happy    country,    where    every 
citizen  can  be  at  once  turned  into  an  effec- 
tive soldier;    every  soldier   converted  forth- 
with Into  a  peaceful  citizen." 
Thank   you,   and  good   night. 


An  Inspiring  Letter  by  the  President 

LXlLN^rlCN    * ''F    l-:EMAl\Ki3 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    'NDIANA 

!N   TTIF  HOUSE  OF  I'SVllF-rST  ^.'UVTS 

Monday,  July  13.  1942 

Mr.  LUDLcnv  Mr,  F:-:tk'T.  the  In- 
ternationui  L-,:.vention  1  D.sciples  of 
Christ  will  be  held  in  the  Civic  Ai.:  - 
torium  at  Grand  Haivis.  Mich..  Ju.y  28 
to  August  2. 

All  indications  point  to  a  very  inter- 
esting and  important  convention,  which 
will  bring  together  from  all  corners  of 
America  the  leaders  of  this  great  re- 
ligious denomination. 

As  a  citizen  and  representative  of  the 
city  of  Indianapolis  I  have  much  pride 
in  the  fact  that  the  president  of  the  con- 
vention is  a  distinguished  clergyman  of 
our  city  I  >  w  A.  Shullenberger,  pastor 
of  the  Ceinrai  Christian  Church  of  In- 
dianapolis. Dr.  Shullenberger  ranks 
very  high  among  American  leaders  of 
thought  and  purpose.  In  the  great  re- 
ligious organization  of  which  he  is  an 
outstanding  member,  his  name  Is  a 
household  word. 

In  these  dark   and   foreboding  days, 
when  war  is  rocking  the  world  and  civili- 
zation is  crying  for  a  spiritual  renais- 
sance that  will  direct  the  minds  of  men 
away  from  the  hate  and  strife  that  now 
grip  the  earth   and  toward  the  King- 
dom of  God.  with  all  of  its  comforting 
assurances  of  peace  and  mutual  under- 
standing, which  alone  can  be  the  basis 
of  world  security  in  the  ages  to  come,  a 
letter  that  President  Roosevelt  has  sent 
to  Dr.  Shullenberger  to  be  read  on  the 
opening   day   of   the  convention,  takes 
front    rank   among   the  historic    docu- 
ments of  this  tragic  era.     In  that  let- 
ter the  President  of       '    t:    .t   Nation 
emphasizes  "the   strenyili   anti   security 
that  lie  in  spiritual  things," 

Right-thinking  people  <      rv  a  ^^^-r  v  .' 
applaud  the  President  when  he  say.s. 

Perhaps  not  since  the  fathers  of  the  Consti- 
tution established  freedom  of  religion  t-  .  *• 
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our  people  had  greater  need  for  a  retijrn  to 
♦N*  '-achings  of  th^  Ma«vr 


I  aish  that  evor;.    ^or;o\>,,r:e  m   ' 
earth  could  read  this  letter  r:  o •;: 
dent,  for  nmmng  through  it  l:ke  a 
thread  is  the  blessed  prcrr.Lie  of  t 
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when  wars  s;  i: 
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The  letter  sen:  l:-  P'e.sadent  !•: 

I     I)     Shullent)erger  is  as  follows 

Dtab.  Dr    Shul:  f  •.s'rpf.=  R     I  '.    :  •    'f-'^ 
It   i«i  po«8lble  tha' 

will  hold  their  ciistomary  nauonai  con'-i 
•nd  ccnvenuODs      Nothing  but  the  p: ; 
mands  of  the  war  on  our  resources  *hc\i!d  In- 
tervene to  curtail  or  interrtipi  this  mijshal 
Ing  of  the  spiritual   forces  of  the  Nat  on 
hope,    therefore,    with   careful    plannirg    and 
foresight  it  will  be  pos.<ible  to  hold  oi  r  cus 
tmnary  religious  assembUee 
^Dften  in  past  years  I  have  emphasl2Pd  the 
■ff^d  for   a   revival  of  religion      Many 
have  I  empbaslsrd  that  the  one  solui 
the    problems  which   confront    a   distraught 
world  will  be  found  In  a  re'urn  to  thi    prac 
tlcal  aF>pllcatlon  to  everyday  Itle — amcng  na- 
tions as   among   men — of    the  eterna     prin- 
ciple>  of  the  Christian  religion  as  sumned  up 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  VIoimt. 

We  have  received  a  splendid  ^plrlfjial  In 
heritance  from  the    fountlers  of   the 
viho.  not  being  indifferent   to  r< 
c'tples.  guaranteed  freedom  of  (      -■ 
all   cltlaens   and   thereby   made   : 
free    and    unhampered    developn 
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ChrisUan  life      In  sending  my  hearty  greet- 


Ir.t:-  to  the  International  Convention 
Disciples  of  Christ  In  Grand  Rapids 


express    the    hope    that    your    dellbe  atlons. 


may  be 
=.0  that 


conceived  In  fortitude  and  couraee 
guided  by  wl^om  and  understanding 
ycu  wiU  exemplify  to  all  mankii^d  the 
strength  and  security  that  He  in  » urltual 
•  v  ,  ,,^  Perhaps  not  since  the  Father  of  the 
(  -.itution  esublished  freedom  of  i  ellgton 
have  our  people  had  grenter  need  far  a  re- 
turn to  the  teachings  of  the  Master 
Ood  speed  you  In  knowing  His  wii: 
spreadinif  His  message 

Very  sLncerelv  yours. 

F\»,'  K.    N  D    EI00-: 


The  Dangers  of  Inflation 
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P-f-.  ;•:•  :  .ii  If  -  .r  not  only  the  danger  of 
.;.;".•._.,  :,_:•  ]:•  .lUtions  and  safeguards 
which  we  should  adopt  to  prevent  It.  He 
referred  to  It  again  yesterday  at  his  press 
conference. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
President  is  en.irely  correct  in  everything  he 
said,  and  the  American  people  will  do  well  to 
follow  his  advice. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  Individual  or  for 
any  group  of  persons  to  benefit  from  infla- 
tion without  suffering  its  penalties.  This  Is 
equally  true  of  the  businessman,  the  profes- 
sional man  th{-  farmer,  the  worker,  and  the 
Investor  Both  our  individual  solvency  and 
our  national  solvency  depend  upon  the  sta- 
bility of  the  purchasing  power  of  our  money, 
our  medium  of  exchange  at  home  and  abroad. 
Inflation  once  out  of  control  definitely 
means  disaster  Following  World  War  No  1 
mimey  lost  its  value  entirel"  in  Germany  in 
Au.stna  and  In  Russia,  and  its  value  was 
seriously  lmpai.-ed  in  England.  France,  and 
Japan  If  a  billion  dollars  will  buy  only  3 
pounds  of  steak,  as  was  the  case  with  respect 
to  marks  during  uncontrolled  Inflation  In 
Germany,  a  biUicnaire  is  still  a  poor  man 

You  will  say  that  3  pounds  of  steak  could 
never  be  worth  a  billion  dollars.  That  Is  true 
so  far  as  the  dc  liars  we  know  are  concerned, 
but  we  have  seen  nations  of  the  world  reach 
a  state  of  financial  chaos  through  inflation 
until  their  money  had  no  value 

You  ask  how  this  happened.  The  an- 
swer is  that  the  citizens  of  the  nations  where 
such  things  took  place  were  either  bidding 
against  each  other  for  a  diminishing  supply 
of  life's  necessities,  or  had  lost  faith  entirely 
In  their  money 

We  have  not  lost  faith  In  our  money,  or  the 
soundness  of  our  Governmeiit's  credit.  To 
the  contrary,  that  faith  and  our  continued 
confidence  are  as-^tired  by  our  determination 
to  preserve  that  faith  and  confidence  The 
very  real  problem  and  the  one  toward  which 
the  President '-5  efforts  are  directed  is  that 
we  must  not  become  a  party  to  a  national 
auction  In  which — with  more  money  at  our 
disposal  than  we  have  ever  had — we  bid 
against  each  ether  for  a  continually  dimin- 
ishing supply  of  consumer  poods 

War  has  removed  from  the  market  many 
necessities  and  other  things  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed  If  they  are  not 
miJ^slng  entirely  during  the  duration,  they 
will  be  scarce  and,  without  effective  control, 
prices  will  get  cut  of  Iwunds  and  we  will  all 
be  wrecked  on  the  rock  of  inflation 

Already  we  can  foresee  that  the  American 
people  wUl  h£,ve  over  $30,000,000,000  more 
Income  in  1943  than  the  value  of  things  for 
which  the  money  can  be  Foent  That  is  a 
potential  Inflationary  gap  greater  than  any 
the  world  has  ever  known.  If  we  permit  that 
much  money  to  run  wild,  it  will  cause  very 
great  damage  to  our  whole  economy  by  sky- 
rocketing prices — prices  of  the  very  necessi- 
ties of  life  Already  the  cost  of  living  has 
reased  approximately  20  percent  since 
'.  M9  This  means  that  20  cents  in  purchas- 
ing power  has  been  taken  out  of  every  dollar. 
What  shall  we  do  then  with  this  extra 
$30  000  000.000?  The  answer  is  share  the  cost 
of  war  thr<  ugh  taxation,  pay  our  debts,  and 
put  the  balance  in  War  bonds  and  stamps 
to  help  pay  the  cost  of  the  war  and  to  ac- 
cumulate savings  that  we  will  need  when  the 
war  Is  over  This  U  both  prudent  and  pa- 
triotic. 90  that  nstead  of  being  a  force  fight- 
ing against  us,  these  extra  billions  can  be 
•  ;^»>.'  ,;  ,  wennrin  fighting  on  our  side.  That 
-  .^v.  ,-  ..,  President's  national  economic 
p-  !;  V  p-  \Li -€.-  and  that  is  an  objective  we 
'->-.  w.-i  a.i  support,  that  we  mus*  support  \1 
•.V    '--to  avoid  disastrous    •:'.   -     ■ 

N  *^'i':!n«*«Fman  or  indusir..-....s;  ^>a  txpect 
h-  n-  '  pr  -^s  frr  his  products  without  paying 
;  .^.^.er  prices  fur  having  them  made. 
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The  farmer  cannot  expect  to  h  vc  the  price 
of  agricultural  products  soar  .:  .  --"ill  be 
able  to  get  as  much  of  other  tliiugs  for  his 
money  as  he  does  under  normal  circum- 
stances. 

The  worker  is  blind  to  reality  If  he  believes 
that  undue  increases  In  his  wages  can,  in 
some  mysterious  way.  be  kept  out  of  in- 
creased prices  for  such  things  as  food  and 
clothing  and  rent. 

All  of  the  others  who  find  themselves  t)et- 
ter  off  economically  because  of  war  activity 
must  remember  that  the  more  actively  they 
spend  their  increased  income,  the  more  they 
contribute  to  inflation,  by  bidding  up  prices 
of  what  they  buy 

In  the  race  for  higher  prices  no  group  and 
no  individual  can  stay  ahead  more  than  mo- 
mentarily Any  advantage  which  he  thinks 
he  has  obtained  is  an  illusion. 

The  rising  price  level  alone  can  stay  In 
front.  The  necessity  for  controlling  infla- 
tion is  not  something  new  evolved  by  Oils 
administration,  nor  are  the  consequence.-i  of 
inflation  imaginary. 

We  learned  something  about  inflation  dur- 
ing and  after  the  last  war.  Tlie  period  of 
Inflation  that  the  United  States  went  through 
in  1920  and  1921  cost  the  country  billions 
of  dollars  and  many  Individuals  their  life 
savings. 

As  a  result,  every  administration  s;nce 
the  last  war  has  advanced  or  accepted  the 
policy  that  control  of  inflation  would  be  ab- 
s<^lutely  necessary  in  the  event  of  another 
war.  In  avoiding  inflation  we  are  doing 
that  which  we  must  do  to  avoid  ultiraate 
bankruptcy — national  and  Individual. 

The  disposition  of  the  American  peopU  has 
always  been  to  spend  not  only  what  they 
made,  but  to  obligate  their  futures  for  the 
things  which  would  make  life  easier  and  more 
pleasant. 

Credit  has  always  expanded  In  times  of 
prosperity  As  a  nation,  we  have  been  op- 
timists and  have  been  eager  to  believe  that 
the  hard  days  were  all  behind  us. 

As  a  matter  of  cold  logic,  we  would  all  be 
smsu-ter  If  we  reversed  our  national  habit. 
The  time  to  pay  debts  is  when  money  Is 
easy  to  make  Money,  after  all.  is  only  a 
token  for  ycur  labor — so  that,  when  work 
Is  plentiful  and  wages  are  high,  you  do  not 
have  to  work  as  hard  to  accumulate  the  .same 
amount  of  money 

When  the  economic  flow  Is  in  the  c  iier 
direction,  you  may  have  to  work  twlct  as 
hard  and  twice  as  long  to  pay  the  same 
oblii^ation 

The  Government  has  already  urged  that 
people  pay  their  debts  now. 

If  we  can  come  out  of  this  conflict  with 
our  private  debts  greatly  reduced,  and  with 
a  substantial  investment  In  our  country's 
future  In  the  form  of  War  bonds,  we  will 
be  In  a  better  position  to  undertake  con- 
version from  war  to  peace  and  to  make  otiier 
necessary  adjustments. 

If  we  adopt  and  observe  the  economic 
policy  which  the  President  has  outlined,  the 
problem  of  turning  our  plants  from  war  to 
peace  will  not  be  the  hobgoblin  that  some 
people  try  to  make  us  think. 

American  Ingenuity  adapted  many  peace- 
time tools  to  war  purposes  with  astonishing 
speed.  The  change-over  for  the  Nation  from 
war  to  peace  need  not  take  any  more  time 
than  changing  from  peace  to  war 

When  the  war  is  over,  we  will  have  procuc- 
tlve  capacity  far  beyond  any  that  either  we 
or  the  world  has  ever  known  We  will  b<j  In 
a  position  to  make  products  that  the  world 
WiU  need  for  the  tremendous  Job  of  recon- 
struction, and  we  will  need  our  savings  to 
finance  them. 

This  great  productive  capacity  an  how- 
ever, be  a  Frankenstein  if  the  pe  i-e  eue  not 
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prepared  and  equipped  to  buy  wnat  our  fac- 
tories can  produce.  That  Is  why  It  will  be 
wise  not  to  spend  unnecessarily  now 

Remember,  too.  that  Hitler  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  see  us  in  the  grip  of 
Inflation.  Immediately  after  the  President 
announced  his  economic  policy  on  April  29. 
the  German  radio-broadcast  propagandists 
urged  the  American  people — in  their  short- 
wave broadcasts— to  take  Just  the  opposite 
course . 

Hitler  knows  that  In  total  war  inflation  Is 
a  weapon  to  be  used  against  your  enemies. 
He  hrs  practiced  it  in  the  occupied  countries. 
Increasing  their  ruin  by  depressing  the  value 
of  their  currencies,  so  that  he  could,  by  eco- 
nomic means,  rob  them  more  easily  of  their 
goods  and  property 

Hitler  would  like  to  see  Inflation  in  the 
United  States  because  he  knows  it  would  de- 
stroy confidence,  create  confusion,  discord, 
and  discontent,  and  make  It  more  difficult  for 
us  to  fight  the  war 

President  Roosevelt  said  that  the  fight 
against  inflation  Is  "the  only  front  and  one 
battle  where  everyone  In  the  United  States — 
every  man.  woman,  and  child— is  in  action 
and  will  be  privileged  to  remain  in  action 
throughout  the  war." 

So  let  us  see  to  it  that  all  who  are  not  In 
uniform  enlist  with  the  President  In  the 
battle  against  inflation.  We  can  no  more 
afford  to  lose  this  battle  than  we  can  afford 
to  lose  the  war. 


We  Will  Remember  Them 


EXTENSION   0¥   ]-FM.\RKS 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

UF   SOUTH   C.^ROLINA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  14  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  13) .  1942 

M;  MAYB.'.NK  M:  PieSident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered at  the  memorial  service  of  the 
Forty  and  E  ght  of  South  Carolina  for 
our  World  War  dead,  by  J.  Rion  McKis- 
sick,  president  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  The  address  was  delivered  at 
the  Arsenal  Hill  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
Columbia.  S.  C,  on  the  5th  day  of  July 
last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Part  of  the  impressive  inscription  on  the 
monument  to  the  Confederate  soldiers  of 
South  Carolina  which  stands  sentinel  be- 
fore our  statehouse  Is  that  "In  the  dark 
hoiu-s  of  Imprisonment,  in  the  hopelessness 
of  the  hospital,  in  the  short,  sharp  agony 
of  the  field."  they  "found  support  and  con- 
solation in  the  belief  that  at  home  they 
would  not  be  forgotten." 

In  England  the  epitaph  which  most  often 
appears  on  memorials  to  her  World  War  dead 
consists  of  these  lines: 

"They  shall  grow  riot  old.  as  we  that  are  left 
grow  old; 
Age  shall  not  weary  them,  nor  the  years 
condemn. 
At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  in  the 
morning 
We  will  remember  them." 

Why  will  the  Americans  who  served  In  the 
defense   of  our  covintry    in  the   first  World 


War  and  who  have  gone  "west"  as  well  as  those 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the 
present  war,  never  be  forgotten  at  home? 

Why  will  we  remember  them  and  honor 
them  forever  and  ever? 

We  will  remember  them  and  honor  them 
always  because  of  our  association,  our 
friendship,  and  our  comradeship  with  them, 
our  esteem  and  love  for  them,  our  gratitude 
to  them. 

The  sentiment  of  those  who  knew  them  is 
touchingly  expressed  by  John  Esten  Cooke,  a 
Confederate  veteran: 

"Oh.   band  in  the  pine   wood,  cease. 
Cease  with  your  splendid  call. 
The    living    are    brave    and    noble. 
But  the  dead  were  bravest  of  all. 

"They  throng  to  the  martial  summons, 
The  loud  triumphant  strain 
And  the  dear  bright  eyes  of  long-dead  friends 
Come  to  the  heart  again. 

"They  come  with  the  ringing  bugle 
And  the  deep  drum's  mellow   roar. 
And  the  heart  is  faint  with  longing 
for  the  hand  it  will  clasp  no  more. 

"Oh.  band  in  the  pine  wood,  cease 
Or  the  heart  will  me't  in  tears 
For  the  gallant  eyes  and  the  smiUng  lips 
And  voices  of  old  years." 
We   will    remember   and   honor    them    al- 
wavs   becau-e   of    the   service   they    rendered 
for  the  pre.iervation  of  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  America 

No  figures,  no  words,  can  measure  their 
contribution  to  our  country. 

More  than  64.000  South  Carolinians  served 
In  the  first  World  War. 

More  than  2.000  of  them  gave  their  lives 
for  our   liberty 

They  were  one  In  spirit  with  "Stonewall" 
Jackson's  declaration  that— 

"We  must  think  of  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us.  and  see  that,  by  God's  blessing,  we 
transmit  to  them  the  freedom  we  have  en- 
Joyed." 

They  did  their  utmost  to  make  the  world 
safe   for   democracy. 

The  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  that 
glorious  aim  Is  not  theirs. 

Nor  arc  they  responsible  for  the  danger 
In  which  our  country  stands  today,  the  great- 
est danger  in  all  her  history. 

It  is  not  their  fault  that  their  urgent  and 
warning  pleas  for  adequate  national  defense 
went  so  long  unheeded. 

We  will  remember  them  and  we  will  honor 
them  alwavs  because  they  carried  on  and 
exemplified  "the  finest  tradition  of  American 
patriotism 

In  his  history  of  South  Carolina  Dr.  D.  D. 
Wallace,  of  Wofford  College,  says: 

"South  Carolina  soldiers  carried  Into  the 
Worid  War  a  great  tradition  and  sustained  it. 
"The  view  that  sees  glory  only  in  the  distant 
past  and  only  degeneration  for  the  future 
disregards  this  heroism  and  devotion  of  every 
class 

"Still  Is  South  Carolina,   in  the  words  of 
her  State  seal,  ready  in  souls  and  resources. 
'"It  is  impossible  to  despair  of  a  people  who 
confirmed  their  old-time  glory  by  their  World 
War  record" 

As  has  already  been  said  here,  those  who 
served  in  the  first  World  War.  and  especially 
those  who  have  answered  the  last  roll  call, 
set  a  glorious  example  for  the  younger  gen- 
erations. 

A  host  of  their  sons  and  younger  brothers 
in  the  present  war  have  taken  up  their  quar- 
rel with  the  foe,  are  holding  high  the  torch, 
are  keeping  faith  with  those  who  died  in 
Flanders  Field,  while  many  others  have  given 
their  lives  for  God  and  country. 

Our  hope  and  our  prayer  are  that  once 
more  in  our  history  it  will  be  true  that— 

"Freedom's  battle,  once  begun,  bequeath'd 
from  bleeding  sire  to  son,  though  baffled  oft, 
is  ever  won." 


The  greatest  eulogy  of  our  World  War  vet- 
erans, both  the  dead  and  living.  Is  that  their 
sons,  their  brothers,  and  countless  others  are 
following  their  example  of  courage,  service. 
and  love  of  country. 

We  will  remember  them  and  we  will  honor 
them  always  because  they  carried  en  the 
noblest  tradition  of  the  character  of  the 
American  soldier. 

In  the  first  World  War  they  Illustrated  the 
policy  of  Gen.  Robert  E  Lee.  who  Faid  in  an 
order  to  the  Confederate  Army  as  it  was  In- 
vading the  North; 

"The  duties  exa  ted  of  us  by  civilization 

and  Christianity  alike  are  not  less  obligatory 

in  the  country  of  the  enemy  than  in  cur  own. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  we  make  war 

only  on  armed  men  " 

In  conquered  enemy  territory  in  the  first 
World  War  American  soldiers  conducted  them- 
selves not  as  beasts  and  brutes  but  as  civil- 
ized men. 

They  did  not  violate  defenseless  women, 
young  and  old. 

They  did  not  butcher  helpless  men.  women, 
and  children. 

They  did  not  commit  mass  murders  of  un- 
offending multitudes. 

They  did  not  cruelly  persecute  and 
slaughter  people  for  the  sole  reason  that  they 
belong  to  a  different  race 

They  did  not  perpetrjrte  barbarous  cut- 
rages  on  prisoners  in  concentration  camps. 

Tliey  did  not  turn  captured  countries  Into 
hells  of  terror  and  horror  on  earth 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  glory  of  American 
soldiers  that  they  never  have  done,  never 
could  have  done,  and  never  will  do  these 
things. 

As  we  began  with  a  quotation  from  the 
inscription  on  the  memorial  to  the  Scuth 
Carolinians  who  died  for  the  Confederacy,  so 
let  us  close  by  pointing  cut  that,  with  the 
change  of  a  few  words  because  of  different 
circumstances,  this  Inscription  applies  with 
equal  fitness  to  the  sons  of  the  old  Palmetto 
State  who  died  in  the  first  World  War  and 
since. 

This  Is  the  message  of  the  monument: 

"These  were  men  who 
True   U)  the   Instincts  of   their   Wrth. 
Faithful  to  the  teaching  of  their  fathers. 
Constant   in   their  love  for   the   State  and 

Natici 
Died  In  the  performance  of  their  duty;  who 
Have  glorified  a  noble  cause  , 
By  the  simple  manhood  of  their  lives. 
The  patient  endurance  of  suffering 
And  the  heroism  of  death; 
Those  for  whom  they  died  inscribe — 
The  solemn  record  of  their  sacrifice 
The   perpetual    gratitude   of   the  State  and 

Nation  they  served. 
Their   names   recall   to   their  children   and 

kinsmen 
How  worthily  they  lived 
How  nobly  they  died; 

And  in  what  tender  reverence  their  mem- 
ory survives. 
These  were  men — 
Whom  power  could  not  corrupt, 
I     Whom  death  could  not  terrify. 

And  let  theu:   virtues  plead  for  Just  Judg- 
ment 
!     Of  the  cause  in  which  they  perished; 
I      Let  the  South  Carolinian 
Of  another  generation 
Remember — 

That  the  State  and  Nation  taught  them 
How  to  live  and  how  to  die. 
And  that  they  have  preserved 
The  priceless  treasure  of  their  memory. 
Teaching    all    who    may    claim    the    same 

birthright 
Thaw  truth,  courage,  and  patriotism  endure 
lorever." 
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Mr     PLUMLEY.     Mr.   Spnk 
I:      unnrunu^u.s  consenl  Kian  •  > 
to  include  an  odilonai  from  tht 
f   •'  Subi'rh  I'T  I     *  written  bv  tht 
it     .MiloC  H     -olds,  long-time 
ful  npw"^papermftn,  publisher,  an 
and  foimtT  mtrr.bfr  of  the  V«Tm< 
lie  Sprvlcp  Commission.     He  is 
larly  competent  to  discuss  the 
postal  rates  as  applied  to  and 
newspapers. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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C'?rtain  Members  of  Congress  are 
and    some    recommending    increaa* 
s>'cond-<  lasa  postage  rales  which  is 
a^e  rate  that  pubUahers  pay  lor  diet 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other 
lci.ls      According    to   the    accounting 
Post  Office  Department,  this  results 
to  the  Government  of  many  mllUons 
lar?      That   Is   the   way   the   Post   0(|1 
I  .1  -mcnt  figures  it.  but  the  publish 
p.r.   up  reasonable  arguments  to  sh 
the    claimed    losses    are    very    much 
reason 

But  what   In  the  world  would  the 
States   Government   do   today   if   It 
have  the   means  to  bring   before   th( 
announcements  of  all  if  Us  uctivlties 
and  orders  go  out  from  different  depar 
In  Washington  and  the  only  means 
the  public  gets  announcements  of  s 
Inzs  is  ihrcusjh   the  newspapers 

Take  prasollne   rauonlnK  Jtist  for 
Order   after   order   came   with   sevcra 
tloris     Many  of  them  went  into  vtttc 
fc'A   days  or  a  week  at   the  most  aft 
promulgated      Six  gallons  were  alio 
each  unit  instead  of  three  In  order 
the   rationing  from  July   1   to  July 
th<  p.    au   extra   4    to   6   galloas   wa« 
u.  (irder  to  further  extend  it  to  July 
In  The  name  of  commnn  sense  could 
toring   public  get   knowledge  of  sucli 
except  through  the  newspapers>    If  t 
ernment  attempted  to  send  a  specific 
each  motorist    the  time  element  w 
prevented  It  being  carried  out  and  t 
cost  would   have  been   tremendous 

There  came  a  change  In  suear  rati 
say  nothing  about  drives  for  the  coll 
metal     p«p-r    rubber,   and   nther 
All    these    actlvii.es    were    piet^nted 
public    thn^ugh    the     new«pap>ers    wi 
cent  .,-•    •      :;.f"    c.overnment 

r,ew>;   ,    r-     .i>  *■  :,  .i>  dallies  partici 
these  functions      Had  the  Governmeti 
for    this   r.-^'-v-prtper   space    in    the   sa: 
that    a    c    p   ■H:!on    or    private    inc: 
would  be  .equired  tc  d  '    ':  '   c  -r  w    ,; 
mounted    erently    !ti    fx  >'^.-.    i,;    ::>■    , 
the  Post    C'f.   .'    I>r --■-.-:.*    ;.    :<    -"a- 
It    is    looi:.^    by    rt.i*.,.u    i,!'    p:-».;.: 
rates  on  newspapers 

O:.''  ''.':  :ii  ;-  r:..id'^  :1.a'  .'  ;-  a  .- 
Not  a-  ...  r:.'>  :.;- 'A -■...a-f't T-  pav  .i . 
plenty  ;:.  -p,i  •<■  ;:.  •;>.:  rub'.;..a; 
ar.r.curiCf'::,f':,--  hv  •;..■  (.>■  ••  t:  ..;:.''i.:  ', 
i;f',''..--.v.' >■  :.,j  :;i.:i  r-cl:j"t'.>  ,.v'  rt::_:e  :; 
p.r  Tl.fre  Li  ;i;  a  'a.iv  a  c^  :i.Liiu:..ty  c: 
est  between  the  newspapers  and  the 
r  •"  •  True  the  rates  for  p.v«taC''  .:■ 
t^.e   Goverumexit  due*  get   new.-.:....' 
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Which  If  figure<l  at  regtUar  advertising  rates 
would  amuunt  to  billions  of  dollars  But 
even  ranre  than  that  It  would  be  absolutely 
impofcSibie  for  the  Government  to  get  Its  an- 
nouncements before  the  American  people 
without  the  (^operation  and  full-fledged 
support  of  the  newspapers 

Bef  re  Congiesb  cracks  down  on  second- 
clasH  postage  rates.  It  might  be  well  to  weigh 
th<-  bentfl's  the  Government  gets  from  the 
nt-whpapers  In  the  presentation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  matters  which  directly  concern  the 
Government  aiid  the  carrying  on  of  war 
effcMs  Second-class  postage  rates  give  no 
subridy  to  the  publishers.  The  Gcvtrnment 
getj  its  pay  in  free  space  many,  many  times 
over. 


Whose   War  U  This.' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON    CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  13,  1942 

Mr.  HOFF!»IAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
matter  who  wanted  or  did  not  want  this 
war.  there  is  no  one  to  fight  it  but  the 
people.  The  politicians  will  not  fight  it. 
It  will  not  be  fought  by  the  office  holders 
nor  by  the  in'.ernational  bankers.  The 
big  financial  interests  which  profit  from 
it  will  not  fishi:  it.  nor  will  the  professors, 
the  reformers;  nor  will  the  now  dealers 
fight  it.  This  war  will  be  fousht  by  the 
common  people.  And  the  common  peo- 
ple, whose  fa:hers,  brothers,  and  sons 
fight  and  die  for  the  preservation  of  our 
country  have  the  right  to  know  every- 
thing connected  with  the  war  which  will 
not  be  of  assistance  to  the  enemy. 

There  is  no  reason  why  information 
vitally  affecting  the  home  life  and  the 
happint-.ss  of  those  who  have  sent  their 
dear  ones  to  die  on  foreign  soil  or  in 
distant  ocean  should  be  forced  to  wait 
for  knowledge  cf  what  has  happened  from 
London,  yet.  for  the  first  time,  last  week 
we  learned  from  Mr.  Churchill  of  the 
sacrifices  made  by  our  men  who  won  the 
Midway  and  the  Coral  Sea  victories. 
Speaking  in  Parliament,  he  said: 

These  splend  d  American  achievements 
have  not  received  the  attention  they  deserve 
In  these  Islands  Superb  acts  of  devotion 
were  performed  Qy  American  airmen.  From 
some  of  their  successful  attacks  on  Japanese 
aircraft  carriers  only  1  aircraft  returned  out 
of  10  In  others  the  loss  was  more  than  half, 
but  the  work  w?.8  done  and  the  balance  of 
naval  power  In  the  Pacific  has  been  definitely 
altered  in  our  favor. 

A  t'-ib'ito  to  a  glorious  achievement: 
a::  .!k;;\v- dement  of  the  cost  of  that 
achievement-    r  -hr-;'.d  have  been  given 

us  l'"-ne  ae-"i  [•■'::  V.i^h'.netnn 

Lr'at:  (t_.j  Nrt'.  '.'  S-'Liti  i;  ■,  K;^.ox  told  US 
th.''  U-bo.it  ;:u':i.i'-'  ■x>y,\(i  -oon  be  under 
ro::r"(i;,  Frrrr:  JaP.i;a:\v  1  'n  J'lly  1  we 
h,<\-  h-;::-  228  <v.a^  -^^  :::'."  221  '.\  r."e  been 
.■^■,;;"iN  '^ff  •v;'-  .A '. ^ a r", ■ ; c  coa^t. 

Wa.v:. ,::::',  r.  <  ;::plains  because  our 
p-'i  p;e  do  :.t;:  ".aki/  t;:e  wai-  more  seriously. 
Wa-shiUkT'on  i">'.i'  ;<  :o  bi  ;n>'  for  that 
Situation,  11  u  ex:.-.r>.  w::.'  n  I  deny. 
W-i-h::.c'  r.  c  .:.:  '  n  ake  up  its  mind. 
O:.  ,:■  f  i: : :r.  rii  tt-ii.s  u.s  to  do  one  thing, 
a-   :.  ;  c.xa.'Tipie,  to  hold  our  county  fairs. 


Months  later  another  tells  us  that  to  do 
so  would  be  unpatriotic.  One  depart- 
ment tells  us  that  there  is  a  shortage — 
another  discloses  that  there  i<^  an  abun- 
dance— of  this,  that,  and  the  other.  Re- 
sult: The  average  citizen,  who  used  to 
have  implicit  faith  in  all  Government 
pronouncements,  is  now  beginning  to  take 
with  a  grain  of  salt  every  statement  is- 
sued by  his  Government.  He  does  not 
know  which  way  to  turn  for  accuiate 
reliable  information  to  guide  him  in  his 
efforts. 

A   NFW   TEST 

The  Pi-esldent.  although  he  asked  for 
an  adjournment  of  politics  for  the  dura- 
tion, has  had  during  the  past  week  a 
steady  stream  of  political  visitors  from 
New  York  in  and  out  of  his  office,  the 
question  at  issue  being  a  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  New  York.  The 
Democrats  of  New  York  are  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  ^f  Bennett,  attorney  g>n- 
eral  of  the  State,  as  their  candidate  for 
Governor.  The  President  does  not  want 
him — for  one  reason,  because  he  was  not 
hot  for  war  before  Pearl  Harbor— find 
only  last  week  announced  that  the  test 
for  any  candidate  should  be  whethei  or 
not  he  favored  the  administration's  pol- 
icy prior  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  President  insists  that  no  one  vho 
did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  before 
the  Japs  struck  should  hold  public  oflice. 
Tliat  would  exclude  about  80  percent  of 
our  people.  That  Is  the  method  of  a 
dictator.  But  the  President,  you  will  re- 
call, some  years  ago,  when  he  wa^  at 
Warm  Springs,  in  Georgia,  called  the  re- 
porters out  of  their  beds  in  their  sh)rt- 
tails  to  tell  them  he  had  no  desire  to  be 
a  dictator.  That,  too,  was  before  Pearl 
Harbor. 

So  was  his  statement  on  May  14,  1C'40. 
that  the  proposal  to  build  a  two-oce  an 
Navy  was  "utterly  stupid"  and  that  its 
spon.sors  were  "just  plain  dumb." 

The  true  test  for  all  public  officials 
should  be  not  what  they  did  or  did  not 
believe  long  ago  or  in  the  recent  past.  l)ut 
what  they  now  believe  and  what  they 
will  now  do. 

Admittedly,  the  President  misjudged 
the  temper  and  the  strength  of  the  Japa- 
nese people,  but  that  is  no  reason  to  argue 
that  he  will  not  do  his  utmost  to  doff  at 
them.  Likewise,  many  believed  that,  be- 
fore engaging  in  a  foreign  war,  we  should 
first  make  our  national  defenses  impreg- 
nable; but  that  is  no  reason  why  those 
who  so  thought  will  not  now  support  ovir 
fighting  men  in  every  conceivable  way. 

The  old,  time-worn  thought — Unit'.'d 
we  stand;  divided  we  fall— is  sti!!  go<»d. 


Substandard  Leadershit 


EXTENSION  OF   REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14   1942 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  M.^mlzih.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  •  x  '  -^d  n.y 
remarks.  I  include  an  article  uy  Walter 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIDXAL  RECi ^RD 
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Lipprr.ann   appeannc  in  icKlay 

tl:c  Wa>.h;nKt()r.  Po>'  : 


<ii' 


What  Congrt  s>  :s  :,  '.v  ;;  ;:.t-  ;^  -he  direct 
result  of  what  l.a:-  !■»:.  Liipc:.  ,:.t-  at  the 
Other  end  of  Pt :.;.,-:.  .\  .i:.:a  .'\',  ■,  i.ut-  m  the 
White  House,  and  ccmplainlng  about  Con- 
gress will  not  cure  the  matter  For  the 
simple  truth  Is  that  the  President  has  been 
xmwllUng  to  take  a  f.mi  '••aMi  '.  ;  •'!'  :i.eas- 
ures  tbst  polltlcla:.-  ri^.tMi  a-  ;,:.;;  i^-.ar  m 
an  i\fc':o:\  yc.iT  O:.  >  '.h,-  Pre-uin.t  Lad 
bii  ^^:.  v.eak:^l'>^,  liad  sIk -a  n  tiat  l.e  l.in;- 
self  shrai.k    fr,;:r.  d'lr.ij:  ihv  r.^;lr    av.d   iircv>- 


iiurai 


*.,)  h.iiif 


•luit   Ci..,!.k:rts.^nH- 


for    eit'ct.on    wuuki    d:st\<'iy    a    i;  •■bier    i;i:t)..c 
spirit 

Tluis  ;t  %va>  :l.e  Prc-Kiei,'  \>.;...  tau.:!.'  Con- 
gress tlia'  k:a>i'..i:;e  ra!,;c';iir.t:  a:u;  'l:-'  ..!;, ner- 
vation iif  rubber  tire.s  €■  .v.lc.  bt  denlt  \v,t!i 
r.c »  as  a  r.;it:or;aI  ii.tere.'-t  ri  !be  ii:nir:st. 
>;ra\':-v  bi;*  as  a  (.i'.:f'^':'-^\:  in  pre-elee' a,:!; 
politics.  It  was  the  Presider.'  wVa.  'aua;.T 
Congress  through  the  Treasury  .'■  prjer.ini  ti.w 
Congress  could  afford  to  be  tender  aid  :■.  d 
about  the  war  financing.  It  was  thr  Pr—:- 
dent  who  taught  Congress  not  to  regard  Mr 
Lerr.  Hrrdrrson  as  fully  responsible  for  the 
orri'iiv  rei;';.ation  of  the  cost  of  living.  The 
attitude  of  Congress  on  rationing,  finance, 
and  price  control  has  been  that  if  anyone 
may  play  politics  with  these  Issues,  then 
everyone  may  play  politics  with  them. 

These  are  not  idle  assertions.  The  record 
Is  clear  on  all  of  them. 

Take  rubber.  The  man  who  is  responsible 
for  the  raw  nia  Trials  of  the  war  Is  Mr.  Nelson. 
The  men  re.-p  e.Mtale  for  equipping  the  Army 
and  fi&vy  are  Mr  Patterson  and  Mr.  Forrestal. 
They  told  the  President  some  time  ago  that 
the  rubber  shortage  was  so  dangerous  and  so 
critical  that  unless  the  existing  supply  of 
tires  now  In  the  hands  of  civilians  is  dras- 
tically conserved  this  year  we  shall  be  so 
short  of  rubber  in  the  second  half  of  next 
year  that  the  power  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  war  industries  will  be  tremendously 
weakened.  For.  no  matter  what  is  done 
about  synthetic  rubber,  there  Is  no  possible 
chance  of  there  being  enough  of  it  soon 
enough  to  Injure  the  Nation  against  the  dis- 
aster of  stalling  a  large  part  of  its  air  force 
and  Its  armored  force  and  its  war  industries 
because  there  is  not  enough  rubber. 

Therefore,  some  weeks  ago  the  President 
was  told  by  his  own  ofHcials  that  the  people 
must  conserve  their  tires,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  do  that  was  to  reduce  the  use  of  cars 
by  Nation-wide  rationing  of  fuel  that  enables 
cars  to  run.  What  happened?  There  was  a 
political  outcry  In  sections  of  Congress.  The 
President,  Instead  of  standing  unequivocally 
behind  Mr.  Nelson,  yielded  to  the  outcry,  and 
even  resorted  to  the  fiction  that  he  himself 
did  not  understand  the  need  to  do  what  his 
own  responsible  officials  had  told  him  it  was 
necessary  to  do. 

Thus  the  Commander  in  Chief  was  willing 
to  agree  that  the  convenience  of  the  civilians 
was  as  important  or  even  more  important 
than  the  urgent  needs  of  a  desperate  war. 
How,  then,  could  the  Congressmen  te  ex- 
pected to  be  bolder  and  braver  about  any- 
thing that  might  cost  them  votes? 

Before  this  demoralizing  episode  a  very 
soft  leadership  had  already  gone  far  to  soften 
up  Congress.  The  Treasury's  tax  program,  or 
more  accurately  Its  taxing  and  borrowing 
program,  has  been  from  the  first  timid  and 
inadequate  by  any  standard  of  comparison. 
As  compared  with  what  Canada  is  doing  it 
has  been  weak  a:.d  paltering.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  every  ;  e-p an.'^ible  fiscal  authority 
within  the  administration  itself.  It  has  been 
feeble  and  incompetent.  It  simply  does  not 
contain  taxes  and  measures  for  saving  and 
f  r  neutralizing  excess  mciiey  wh;rh  deal 
tven  remotely  with  the  fact  'iia-  th'-  Gov- 
ernment will  try  to  spend  $77  000  000  WO  m 
the  next  12  months. 


fa;     ■   ■'    bt' 


The  T'-e  ,^  irv  program  left  the  Inflationary 
gap  wide  ;>e::  Indeed  i*  wri5  not  entitled 
to  be  called  a  piroeram  cf  w;;r  finance  at  all; 
it  was  n:  ;1  ,n  :  "-■.tig  more  than  a  device 
f>  r  '  .-  !.k'  a  :f.e  more  revenue.  It  never 
n.a  !.  ..-  -xe-  111  :t  that  were  deliberately 
ii.tTKii:  ::^  war  taxes  should  be,  to  reduce 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  whole  Nation. 
It  never  has  had  measures  in  it  which  pro- 
vided either  c  nipu  sion  or  inducement  to  the 
pe'p'.p  tr  sa'.e  the  money  that  they  cannot 
-■-pra;  '.\  •!;  ut  wTeckmg  their  own  money. 
\\';:v  ^  Ree.,ni«>e  f!,e  l*rf»n 'lif;  •  :,!v,;  *!,»  Treas- 
ury \v.„  uai  e;  •  <!.•':■  V.  \.p  ■.].i::  r.  !.ra;.;i,  to  let 
the  ;  e-  ;  !-■  -ei  -ea  t;:!!  tiirv  ni'.i!"'.  pav  in  order 
T:     w, ;.  ;:u'  w.i: 

The  teal  bill.  \v!.::.h  must  be  paid  in  a 
i  \xtr  standard  r:  hfe  will  not  come  due  for 
pe:h  ips  am  'Tier  t'  ni.i.ths;  there  is  still  some 
ed  '.n  ;:.  tlie  firm  Of  f.tocks  of 
i'.ave  li  t  breii  used  up.  That 
>  :  ;;►:  eia-'U^-h.  '■'"'  get  us  by  the  election. 
Instead  ef  'akmg  measures  now  to  conserve 
these  s^i  cks  so  that  they  will  las:  longer, 
the  .uHi.in  s'ration  policy  Is  to  keep  them 
.  ha  ap  ^n  th.a;  they  may  be  sold  more  easily 
and  to  postpone  the  taxation  and  the  com- 
pulsory savings  which  would  reduce  civilian 
purchases. 

That  may  or  may  not  be  the  way  to  win 
elections.  It  is  the  ■^ute  way  to  delude  the 
people,  ard  make  far  worse  than  it  needs  to 
be.  the  sh  -  k  of  the  sacrifices  that  in  the 
near  future   we  must  all  inescapably  make. 

Having  offered  the  Congress  such  a  pusil- 
lanimous fiscal  policy,  the  administration  set 
a  standard  and  established  a  political  climate 
In  which  poor  Leon  Henderson  must  absorb 
the  whole  political  punishment  for  all  the 
things  that  his  colleagues  and  his  chief  are 
leaving  undone.  All  the  chickens  come  home 
to  roost  on  his  doorstep.  Everything  that 
the  administration  is  afraid  to  do  about  rub- 
ber and  gasoline  and  taxes  and  the  farm  bloc 
and  wages.  Leon  Henderson  has  to  find  some 
ingenious  way  to  be  bold  about. 

Perhaps  he  can  stand  it  for  a  while.  Per- 
haps the  knowledge  that  he  Is  making  friends 
faster  than  he  appears  to  be  losing  them 
will  sustain  him.  Almost  surely  he  will  find 
strength  in  the  fact  that  he  is  doing  an  Im- 
possible job  as  a  brave  man  and  true.  But 
one  thing  he  must  beware  of:  He  must  not 
let  loyalty  and  good  nature  cause  him  to  ac- 
cept much  longer  a  situation  where,  for  no 
good  reason  at  all  and  for  preelection  reasons 
alone,  he  is  given  an  Impossible  job  becatise 
he  is  deprived  of  support  and  denied  the  in- 
dispensable tools.  He  is  rapidly  approaching 
that  crisis  In  the  life  of  a  public  man  where 
he  cannot  deal  with  all  the  issues  with  his 
own  bare  hands,  where  he  must  make  others 
face  the  issue  by  offering  to  resign  if  they 
will  not  make  it  possible  for  him  to  succeed. 


Gov.  Henrv  F,  Schnclcer 


the  nomination  for  governor  and  thus  opened 
the  door  to  what  I  earnestly  hope  and  pray 
will  be  an  honorable  public  service. 

Now,  after  18  months  of  experience  and 
offlcial  responsibility,  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  again  give  expression  cf  my  heart- 
felt thanks  for  this  high  honor  and  to  renew 
my  pledge  of  loya  • .  •  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  progrej>ai\c  program  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party 

It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  no  group  of  candidates  in  the  history 
of  Indiana  ever  faced  a  more  form  :<!  .  ;  - 
lltical  war  chest  than  our  ticket  d.e  ..  uas 
ago.  Iiuhai.a  t>eiau-t  '.].'.:•  I. ■-.!;„  upon  the 
Repvihhaa:;  cui.u.date  ;..:  Preb.at.:.i,  became 
the  '  .te  cround  of  the  Nation,  and  neither 
effor'  1  :  it.ciirv  was  -spared  to  put  our  State 
in   the    H('\'\:i'\:c..:.    i  ■  '"umn. 


LXIENilON  OF  REMAKK.5 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN    rHF  Hr.r-F  of   KErPF:~ENTATlVES 
Tl:r--rifih    Ju^v  9,  1942 

Mr.  L-^RR.ABEE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  t  xunri  :r:y  remarics  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  v.  i  y  excellent  address  by 
Indiana's  beloved  Governor,  Henry  F. 
Schricker  a,^  the  keynote  of  the  Indiana 
Demrcratic  State  Convention,  held  in  In- 
dianapolis on  June  30: 

Two  eventful  years  have  passed  since  the 
Democratic  Party  cf  Indiana,  In  this  same 
spacious  coliseum,  and  In  the  presence  of 
many  of  you,  my  friends,  honored  me  with 


nt  v.  ii;  a  \N  w  ar 
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Mv'itr  thai,  n  haiit  lUii.iuii  uuiiait  in  receipts 
and  expend  'lie-  we-,  accounted  for  In  the 
sworn  statement  of  the  Repv.hhfHu  S'ate 
committee,  and  a  careful  anaU>.s  :  •...'  ..-i 
of  donors  to  this  enormous  slush  '  a  will 
furnish  the  very  strongest  possible  ari; ument 
in  support  of  a  sweeping  Democratic  victory 
In  the  present  campaign. 

The  unusual  and  almost  unprecedented  re- 
sults of  the  1940  election  are  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  Indiana  people.  Our  party  suf- 
fered a  serious  blow  in  the  defeat  of  all  but 
one  candidate  on  the  State  ticket  and  the 
election  of  a  Republican -con troUed  general 
assembly.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Repub- 
lican friends  were  greatly  disappointed  by 
the  loss  of  the  governorship,  and  with  It  the 
control  of  State  Institutions  and  govern- 
mental agencies.  Victory  as  well  as  defeat 
was  the  portion  of  both  major  parties,  and 
there  were  those  who  entertained  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  future  progress  of  our  State 
under  such  conditions.  Whether  the  verdict 
of  the  people  could  be  translated  Into  unin- 
terrupted and  efficient  public  service  was  the 
question  that  furnished  the  basis  for  wide- 
spread speculation. 

WISDOM    AND   FAIB   PLAT 

No  one  In  Indiana  could  have  entertained  a 
more  serious  concern  about  the  immediate 
future  than  I  experienced  at  the  beginning  of 
my  administration.  I  not  only  appreciated 
the  grave  responsibilities  of  my  own  office  but 
also  saw  the  necessity  of  a  fair  and  honest 
approach  to  a  program  of  imperative  coopera- 
tion. In  my  inaugural  address  on  January 
13,  1941,  I  couiiseled  both  wisdom  and  fair 
play  on  the  part  of  all  elected  officials  and 
pointed  out  that  we  had  taken  the  same 
oath  of  office  to  provide  constitutional  gov- 
ernment for  the  same  and  Identical  people. 
To  the  general  assembly,  on  the  following 
day,  I  closed  my  message  with  this  appeal: 

"We  are  not  here  for  selfish  political  pur- 
poses. Our  responsibility,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  in  the  Ijeginning,  runs  directly  to  more 
than  three  and  one-half  millions  of  people. 
They  look  to  us  for  a  perpetuation  of  honest, 
economical,  and  wholesome  government  In 
Indiana.  I  give  you  my  solemn  pledge  that 
it  shall  be  my  purpose  to  work  with  you  and 
not  against  you  In  an  honorable  discharge  of 
this  plain  duty." 

How  well  and  how  faithfully  I  have  kept 
that  pledge  must  be  left  to  those  who  can 
interpret  history  from  an  Impartial  viewpoint, 
but  the  record  will  bear  witness  to  my  untir- 
ing devotion  to  the  orderly  processes  of  con- 
stitutional government  and  a  neighborly  co- 
operation with  other  officials  for  the  common 
good. 

The  people  of  Indiana  are  not  likely  to 
forget  the  unwarranted  and  altogether  un- 
constitutional attack  made  by  the  late  and 
unlamented  boss-ridden  general  assembly 
upon  the  executive  branch  of  our  State  gov- 
ernment. This  attack  was  the  answer  of  the 
Republican  bosses  to  our  people  for  having 
chosen  a  Democratic  Governor.  A  spirit  of 
revenge,  hatred,  and  almost  fanatical  bitter- 
ness permeated  our  legislative  halls,  and  the 
saner   counsel   of  experienced   legislators  In 
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tne  Republican  Party  WM  cait  u-  '•  -:r.  ccn- 
tfmpi  Big  r'.ppors  and  little  r.:  ■  ilmost 
too  numerous  to  mention,  were  iusj*d  into 
the  legislative  hopper,  all  of  them  designed 
for  the  triple  purpose  of  complete  des:ructlon 
of  executive  authority,  the  humlliat  un  of  a 
Democratic  Governor,  and  the  grat  of  po- 
litical Jobs  for  hungry  party  worken  More 
than  30  of  these  sinister  political  riea.«ures 
were    ruthlr.'.»ly    pa-sod    ovit    e\-:ci.  •    'o 

Without  debate,  and  a  Roman  holu;  a  .,d 
have  paled  in  comparison  to  the  uiter  dls- 
regii.»^  for  the  opinions  of  many  of  he  best 
legal  minds  of  our  State 

rOKCOTTXN  LEGISLATION 

Important  legislation  was  often  forgot- 
ten in  this  frenzied  niah  to  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernor and  much  of  It  was  so  carclessU-  drawn 
that  It  could  not  survive  a  legal  enrounter. 
The  failure  of  one  act  alone — th  ■  truck 
weight  tax  law — has  deprived  the  Stite  gov- 
ernment of  at  least  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  dollars  In  revenue,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  punishment  to  cur  State  Hehways 
by  this  type  of  motor  vehicle  Is  grea  ;er  than 
It  ever  was  before  Fortunately,  for  the 
taxpayers,  the  new  skip  election  law  lor  cities 
al.so  collap.<:ed  under  a  constitutional  test, 
and  thus  wa.s  saved  the  unnecessary  upense 
of  at  least  a  half  million  dollars  Many  other 
acts  might  be  cited  to  prove  the  ui  ter  dis- 
regard of  the  Republican  bosses  for  ^.-  wel- 
fare  of   cur   people 

During  all  of  this  legislative  tLrmoil  I 
made  strenuous  efTorts  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  the  general  assembly  and  at 
one  critical  period,  at  the  solicitatjDn  of  a 
prominent  Republican  legislator,  submitted  a 
14-pc;nt  comprcmise  program  tha  would 
have  been  fair  and  Just  to  all  elected  State 
cfBclals  and  would  have  preserved  crnstltu- 
tlcnal  gcvennment  for  Indiana  Tl^  is  com- 
promise proposal  was  also  tossed  on :  of  the 
window  and  my  good  Republican  fr*-  '-'  who 
sought  only  to  avoid  a  dangerous  .  n. 
was  almost  read  out  of  his  party  There 
appeared  to  be  no  place  for  either  con  promise 
or  reason  during  the  entire  sessicn.  a  id  these 
who  lead  this  as.«-ault  stubbornly  re  used  to 
recognize  the  growing  resentment  of  )ur  peo- 
ple No  stone  was  left  unturned  to  make  a 
mockery  of  one  of  the  three  coordinate 
branches  of  State  government  by  depriving 
the  Governor  of  practically  all  apaointlve 
power.  He  remained  the  chief  exec  irive  in 
name  only,  which  no  self-respect m?  and 
oath-bound  official  could  have  loni:  - -d 

Under    these    trying   conditions    I  no 

other  choice  than  to  Qght — to  fight  not  only 
for  my  own  constitutional  rights,  lut  also 
for  the  rights  of  those  who  should  :ome  to 
the  Governors  ofBce  in  the  future  The  fight 
was  Imperative:  it  was  honorable,  an  1  it  was 
successful  Today  Indiana's  govern  nent  is 
safely  anchored  to  its  constitutional  rioorings 
and  no  one  doubts  or  questions  the  scundness 
of  the  Supreme  Courts  conclusion  Never 
a?ain  will  the  political  bosses  cf  ary  pany 
attempt  to  nullify  the  executive  brmch  of 
government  for  their  own  selfish  pur  poses. 

OK   BOTH    HORNS 


Much  oraton,-  was  employed  at  th« 
Republican    State   convention    to 
praises  of  the  Eighty-second  General 
bly  and  something  also  was  said  in 
form    about     the    party  s    convlctiot 
truth    Is   still    an   essential   element 
proper    administration    of    goverume 
15  interesting  to  note  with  what  agili 
folks  can  get  on  tx:th  horns  of  a  dil 

■  Lock  at  the  record."  shouts  the 
and    then    It   points  out   that    no   n 
were  created  and  that  the  Sute 
the  biennium  was  reduced  by  appro 
♦5  500.000 

We    readily    concede    that    t. 
were   created   by    the    last    gent    .. 
but   the   application   of    truth   at    i; 
shou'.J  lia'.v  a'.s<i  disclosed  the  fact 
:.    -    ■..  \  -   vk'.c   i.vfded — thanks  lo 
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oom  and  foresight  of  previous  Democratic 
administrations.  The  State's  finances  were 
left  to  Republican  legislature  in  a  strong 
and  healthy  coridition.  and  only  the  wit- 
less would  have  proposed  new  taxes  at  the 
beginning  of  1941.  In  fact,  the  size  of  the 
unincumbered  balance  In  the  State  treas- 
ury was  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  deemed 
entirely  prudent  both  by  the  State  beard 
of  finance  and  the  State  tax  board,  to  re- 
duce the  State  property  tax  rate  by  1  cent 
for  1941 

Our  Republican  friends.  Ignoring  their 
great  devotion  to  "truth."  now  like  to  claim 
credit  for  this  reduction.  I  am  wondering 
what  kind  of  a  reduction  they  would  have 
proposed  in  the  Tace  of  an  empty  Tieasury. 
such  as  the  Democrats  inherited  la  1933.  My 
observation  Is  that  anyone  can  reduce  taxes 
In  the  face  of  a  large  surplus,  but  It  takes 
real  courage  and  wisdom  to  provide  new 
taxes  for  the  siipport  of  government  when 
the  old  system  has  failed. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  question 
of  State  finances  covering  the  past  10  years. 
When  our  Republican  friends  retired  from 
office  In  January  1933.  they  left  the  State's 
finances  In  a  most  deplorable  condition.  A 
certain  deficit  of  $7,000,000  was  in  the  mak- 
ing, and  In  great  desperation  the  retiring 
Republican  administration  transferred  $2,- 
000. OOO  from  the  State  highway  fund  to  the 
general  fund  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  cur- 
rent State  obligations 

Because   of    the   extended    Hoover    debacle 
,    more  than  »1 1.000.000  In  taxes  remained  un- 
I    paid    In    Indiana   at    that   period.      The    dis- 
j    tressed  farmer,  home  owner,  and  businessman 
were  crying  for  relief  and  some  urgent  and 
drastic  step  had  to  be  taken  to  provide   it. 
The   special   session   of    1932   made   a   sizable 
I    reduction    in    the    State    tax    levy    and    also 
passed  the  first  tax  limlUtlon  laws,  but  it  did 
nothing  to  provide  the  necessary  revenue,  so 
sorely  needed   to   save  government  from  fi- 
nancial collapse, 

TTRN    TO    DEMOCRATIC    PARTY 

In  this  tragic  era  the  people  turned  to  the 
Democratic   Party   for  leadership   and   salva- 
:   tlon.  both  In  the  State  and  Nation      It  be- 
.   came  cur  sacred  duty  to  save  and  rehabilitate 
]    not  only  the  States  credit,  but  also  the  eco- 
I    nomic  welfare  of  practically  all  of  our  people, 
I        Time  prevents  an  extended  recital  of  all  of 
!    tiie   achievements  of   the  Democratic   Party. 
In  State  and  Nation,  at  that  critical  hour  of 
,   American  history.     But  no  Intelligent  citizen 
cf  Indiana  will  be  misled  by  any  high-sound- 
ing   phrases    or    unsupported    claim    about 
"truth"   and    "Republican   economy "   in    the 
face  of  our  party's  10-year  record 

A  few  concrete  examples  of  the  results 
achieved  under  this  Democratic  rehabilita- 
tion program  will  best  illustrate  the  point: 

The  total  amount  of  property  taxes  levied 
in  the  State  In  the  year  1930  was  $133  927.- 
752  60.  Ten  years  later,  1940.  the  amount  was 
$103.014.677  39.  or  a  net  reduction  of  $30,- 
913.07521. 

In  the  fiscal  year  of  1930-31.  the  State 
returned,  or  paid  to  the  counties,  cities, 
towns,  and  schools,  a  total  of  $8,999,006.15. 
Payments  by  the  State  to  local  units  of  gov- 
j  ernment  In  1940-41  reached  the  grand  total 
I  of  $52,546  177  72  After  deducting  Federal 
funds  included  in  this  total,  amounting  to 
$10.696.379  55.  we  have  a  total  of  State  funds 
of  $41,849  792  17.  or  an  increase  over  the  re- 
turn of  1930-31  of  $32,850,792.02.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  local 
property  taxpa'  ers  have  been  benefited  to  the 
tune  of  $74,460,246  78 

SAVID    TAXPATERS'    MONET 

Twt'  new  and  Important  tax  measures  were 
passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  1933  for 
the  dual  purpose  of  relieving  property  from 
an  unbearable  burden  and  to  make  secure 
the  opportunities  for  every  school  child  in 
Indiana,  The  total  collections  under  the 
gross  income  tax  law,  for  the  years  1933  to 


1940.  inclusive,  amount  to  S148.289.968 '  9 
No  matter  what  our  Republican  friends  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  the  State  has  distributed 
to  local  school  corporations,  for  the  yesrs 
1934  to  1941.  Inclusive,  the  total  amount  of 
$90,119,917.44,  which  is  almost  61  percent  of 
the  amount  collected  from  that  source  dur- 
ing the  same  period.    ' 

Going  back  to  the  Republican  claim  to 
credit  for  the  reduction  of  1  cent  in  the 
State  tax  rate.  I  would  like  to  submit  the 
following: 

One  cent  on  the  State  tax  rate  is  equUa- 
lent  to  approximately  $380,000.  Comptire 
this  with  the  reduction  in  property  taxes  lor 
State  purposes,  resulting  from  Democratic 
legislation  in  a  10-year  period.  In  1930  Stf  te 
taxes  levied  for  collection  in  1931  amounted 
to  $15752.87609  In  1940  State  taxes  levied 
for  collection  in  1941  amounted  to  $6,685.- 
332  65.  showing  a  net  decrease  in  taxes  levied 
on  property  for  State  purposes  of  $9,06'5.- 
543  44.  And  of  this  huge  decrease  $6  51).- 
635.21  was  made  in  the  State's  general  fund. 

SPECIAL   APPROPRIATIONS 

Now.  what  about  the  Republican  claim  to 
a  reduction  in  the  budget  by  about  approxi- 
mately $5,500,000?  Is  this  a  claim  that  will 
stand  the  searchlight  of  truth  or  Is  It  only  a 
Jumbled  mess  of  figures  to  be  broadcast  lor 
political  purposes?  We  must  turn  to  the 
record  for  the  answer,  and  the  record  does 
not  support  the  claim. 

The  total  appropriation  for  biennlura  be- 
ginning July  1.  1939.  for  all  funds  amounted 
to  $84,013,918.  The  total  appropriations  for 
the  biennium  beginning  1941,  made  by  an 
all-Republican  legislature,  amounted  to 
$82,319,632.  A  comparison  of  these  figures 
win  disclose  a  difference  or  reduction  of  not 
$5,500,000.  but  of  $1,694,286.  This,  how- 
ever. Is  only  a  part  of  the  truth  to  which  the 
people  are  entitled  In  a  presentation  of  the 
actual  cost  of  State  government  for  these 
periods 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  unex- 
pended and  reverting  appropriations  during 
the  biennium  of  1939  to  1941  actually 
amounted  to  a  total  of  $3,474.739  74.  This 
amount  deducted  from  the  original  appro- 
priations fixes  the  expenditures  or  cost  of 
State  government  for  the  biennium  at  only 
$80  539.178  26— almost  $2,000,000  under  the 
1941  budget.  Thus  an  impartial  application 
of  truth  readily  discloses  that  a  budget  does 
not  necessarily  establish  the  actual  cost  of 
government. 

For  example:  The  normal  disbursement  by 
the  State  highway  commission  over  a  period 
of  several  years,  last  past,  would  approxi- 
mate $22,500,000  annually.  In  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  budget  committee  to  the 
general  assembly  of  1941.  the  budget  of  the 
State  highway  commission  was  prepared  to 
represent  a  true  statement  of  expenditures, 
being  approximately  $22,500,000  for  each  year 
of  the  biennium.  The  Republican-controlled 
legislature,  desperate  for  something  that 
would  attract  favorable  attention,  reduced 
the  budget  for  the  State  highway  commis- 
sion to  $14  200.000  annually,  but  Included  the 
following  language  in  the  Appropriations 
Act  (acts  of  1941  p  854)  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State  highway  commission  account: 

C.    O.    P.   OMITS    ITEMS 

"Provided  further.  That,  if  the  amounts  of 
fees,  receipts,  reimbursements,  and  collec- 
tions from  sources  hereinabove  set  out  ex- 
ceed the  amount  herein  apprcpriated  for  the 
State  highway  commU^slon.  said  excess 
amounts  are  hereby  appropriated  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sum  herein  appropriated,  prd 
shall  be  used  for  the  specific  purposes  of 
construction  and  Improving  highways  " 

A  similar  escalator  clause  was  attached 
to  the  appropriation  for  the  gross  Income 
tax  division,  which  provides  "that  with  the 
approval  of  the  budget  committee  the  fore- 
going appropriations  may  be  and  are  hereby 
augmented  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  In 
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total,  with  the  above  specified  amount.  S'j 
percent  of  the  amount  of  money  collected 
under  the  provisions  of  the  gross  Income  tax 
law." 

It  should  also  be  noted,  in  a  fair  discussion 
of  State  finances  that  special  appropriations, 
not  included  in  the  regular  appropriations 
acts  made  by  the  last  general  assembly, 
amount  to  $840,500.  I  have  no  criticism  to 
make  of  any  of  these  special  appropriations, 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  ask  our  Republican 
friends  to  Include  them  in  their  own  pre- 
sentations. I  am  persuaded  that  all  citizens 
of  Indiana,  regardless  of  politics,  strongly 
favor  a  program  of  economy  and  honest  ad- 
ministration In  governmental  affairs,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  these  citizens  are  going 
to  be  misled  by  any  Juggling  of  figures  for 
purely  political  purposes,  based  on  artificial 
budgets. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  artificial  budgets 
is  best  illustrated  by  what  has  taken  place 
in  the  division  of  motor  vehicle  registration, 
now  under  control  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
who  so  liberally  criticized  the  Democrats  in 
the  recent  Republican  convention,  A  siz- 
able reduction  was  made  in  the  regular  ap- 
propriations for  this  division,  but  during 
the  course  of  the  year  this  appropriation  has 
been  augmented  and  supplemented  with  ad- 
ditional funds  of  approximately  $140,000. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  operation 
of  this  division  will  cost  practically  as  much 
this  year  as  it  did  in  the  preceding  year,  it 
not  more.  Why  not  write  an  honest  budget 
and  spare  the  people  a  heap  of  political 
buncombe? 

DEEP  INSINCEHITT 

At  another  point  in  their  platform  our 
Republican  friends  make  this  statement: 
"We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  school  attendance  and  child-labor  laws." 
The  best  proof  of  their  insincerity  on  this 
subject  Is  found  in  the  appropriations  acts 
of  1941.  where  they  have  appropriated  for 
the  State  board  of  school  attendance  the 
miserly  sum  of  $100  a  year.  The  record  will 
show  that  they  made  a  similar  and  successful 
effort  to  wipe  out  the  school  attendance 
appropriation  in   1939. 

They  also  claim  credit  for  having  estab- 
lished the  merit  system  in  our  penal, 
charitable,  and  benevolent  Institutions,  but 
they  make  no  mention  of  the  tragic  injustices 
which  were  written  into  this  act  or  the 
enormous  cost  to  the  taxpayers  for  its  op- 
eration. The  personnel  board  has  made  an 
honest  effort  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  law.  and  there  has  been  no  Interference 
from  the  Governor's  office,  but  I  am  sure  that 
every  member  of  this  board  will  support  the 
charge  that  this  law  is  far  removed  from  a 
real  merit  system. 

They  also  take  credit  for  the  passage  of  a 
real  antlnepotism  act.  but  they  do  not  ex- 
plain why  the  brother-in-law  and  sister-in- 
law  clause  was  removed  from  the  bill. 

A  careful  study  of  the  appropriations  acts 
of  1941  will  disclose  that  serious  and  almost 
criminal  reductions  were  made  for  many  of 
the  self-supporting  boards  and  commissions 
In  our  State  government.  The  fees  and 
licenses  provided  for  the  support  and  opera- 
tion of  these  boards  and  commissions  do  not 
come  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pocket.  They  are 
intended  for  only  one  purpose,  and  that  is 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  for  which  the 
boards  were  created.  This  injustice  must  and 
will  be  corrected  by  the  next  Democratic 
general  assembly. 

Our  Republican  friends  also  point  cut  that 
the  treasury  of  the  State  of  Indiana  today 
has  balances  not  needed  for  the  operation  of 
State  government,  but  they  fail  to  make 
mention  of  the  fact  that  numerous  depart- 
ments, commissions,  and  institutions  have 
been  affected  most  seriously  by  their  refusal 
to  accept  the  recommendations  of  an  honest 
and  competent  budget  committee.  It  should 
be  stated  at  this  point  that  the  proper  place 


to  prepare  and  adopt  budgets  for  the  State 
of  Indiana  Is  the  State  House  and  not  the 
back  room  of  some  hotel  at  the  direction  of 
some  political  boss. 

All  of  us  must  and  do  realize  that  the 
functions  of  State  government  have  been 
greatly  broadened  in  recent  years  and  that 
the  cost  has  steadily  risen  In  the  same  pro- 
portion. Our  government  cannot  annually 
distribute  millions  of  dollars  to  the  schools, 
counties,  cities,  and  towns:  maintain  20 
State  Institutions;  4  universities  and  colleges; 
support  a  great  highway  system  and  conser- 
vation program,  together  with  a  multiplicity 
cf  other  important  services,  without  making 
adequate  provisions  to  meet  these  obligations. 

EN\-IABLE    POSITION 

Indiana,  during  the  past  10  years,  has  per- 
formed all  of  these  functions  satisfactorily 
and  Is  well  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of 
an  uncertain  future.  This  enviable  position 
was  achieved  under  Democratic  administra- 
tions, and  we  give  our  pledge,  here  and  now. 
that  our  party  shall  not  fail  the  people  in 
future  public  duty.  Their  call  to  service  will 
be  accepted  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  their  every 
need  must  and  shall  be  the  measure  of  our 
devotion 

Today  our  Nation  is  at  war — a  war  that  is 
shaking  the  very  foundations  of  civilization 
and  threatening  the  last  vestige  of  free  gov- 
ernment on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our  free- 
doms and  our  liberties,  once  purchased  at  a 
great  price,  are  facing  the  gravest  danger  in 
the  Nation's  history.  Only  the  armed  forces 
of  America  and  our  Allies  stand  between  us 
and  the  most  terrifying  slavery  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Other  interests — political, 
social,  and  economical — are  dwarfed  in  com- 
parison to  the  one  great  and  undeniable 
Interest  we  all  have  In  the  outcome  of  this 
titanic  struggle. 

Today  our  people  are  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  one  common  cause — to  defend 
America  against  all  aggressors — to  drive  the 
bloody  dictators  of  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Japan  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  win 
a  speedy  and  overwhelming  victory  over  the 
Axis  Powers.  The  dastardly  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  must  be  avenged,  and  Hitler.  Musso- 
lini, and  the  treacherous  Jap.  their  fingers 
dripping  with  the  blood  of  millions  of  Inno- 
cent people,  must  be  destroyed. 

This  Is  a  task  that  challenges  the  patriot- 
ism and  inescapable  duty  of  every  American, 
regardless  of  color,  creed,  or  political  per- 
suasion. Whatever  our  differences  may  be  in 
normal  life  on  any  domestic  issues,  they 
cannot  and  must  not  divide  us  in  our 
national  war  effort.  At  this  very  hour  the 
fate  of  our  Nation  hangs  in  the  balance,  and 
nothing  short  of  a  united,  sacrificial  effort 
can  save  us  from  defeat. 

This  war.  much  like  the  first  World  War 
cf  25  years  ago.  came  to  us  largely  because 
we  were  unprepared.  We  were  unwilling  to 
heed  the  storm  signals  or  listen  to  the  voice 
of  our  chosen  pilot,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
who  sensed  the  danger  from  afar.  Though 
we  thrice  elevated  him  to  the  highest  station 
cf  human  responsibility  we  still  had  those 
among  us  who  would  rather  sacrifice  the 
safety  cf  our  country  than  to  accept  his 
unerring  counsel  and  advice.  Both  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  when  the  war  clouds  were 
gathering  on  every  horizon,  his  recommenda- 
tions for  defense  were  received  with  malicious 
hatred  and  contempt.  The  fact  that  he  had 
once  led  the  Nation  from  hunger  and  bank- 
ruptcy to  security  and  health  only  served  to 
infuriate  these  self-anointtd  critics.  His- 
tory records  that  Washington,  Lincoln,  and 
Wilson  suffered  the  same  experience. 

When  the  President  asked  for  and  received 
congressional  approval  to  strengthen  the  Na- 
tion's defenses,  these  critics  arose  as  one  man 
to  condemn  the  effort  and  to  minimize  the 
dangers  of  another  world  conflict.  The  se- 
lective-service law,  designed  only  to  give  the 
I    Nation  an  army  of  trained  men,  was  made 


a  political  issue,  and  every  Republican  plat- 
form in  1940  was  employed  to  inflame  our 
people  against  the  operations  of  this  act. 
We  need  but  turn  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  a  list  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
scuttle  our  national  defense  at  that  critical 
and  defenseless  period. 

verbal  torpedoes 
Here   are   only   a   few   of   the   many   verbal 
torpedoes  launched  at  the  President's  effort 
to  arm  the  Nation: 

On  February  12.  1940.  Senator  Henrt  Cabot 
Lodge,  Jr.  of  Massachusetts,  arose  In  the 
Senate  and  said.  "It  is  military  truth  that  no 
foreign  country  or  combination  of  foreign 
countries  can  Invade  or  occupy  the  United 
States,  and  that  however  much  our  senti- 
ments are  affected  by  what  is  going  on  abroad 
our  national  safety  is  not  involved." 

On  March  13.  1940.  Senator  Ratmond  E. 
Willis,  of  Indiana,  made  this  statement: 
"Participation  by  the  United  States  in  a  world 
conflict  Is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  to  satisfy 
the  political  ambitions  of  one  man,  Euro- 
pean peace  is  net  so  important  that  1  would 
sacrifice  one  American  life  on  the  battlefields 
of  Europe  to  produce  It," 

On  February  12.  1940.  Representative  For- 
est A.  Harness,  of  Indiana's  Fifth  District, 
said:  "Please  let's  avoid  hysteria  in  the  mat- 
ter of  defense  appropriations.  Let's  be  sens- 
ible and  reasonable  in  remembering  that  we 
aren't  going  to  fight  a  war  on  foreign  soli." 

On  February  15.  1940.  Representative  Ray- 
mond Springer,  of  Indiana's  Tenth  District, 
said:  "I  urge  that  this  appropriation  for  the 
harbor  of  Guam  be  defeated  by  the  He  use. 
If  you  pass  this  unnecessary  appropriation, 
the  day  will  come  when  regret  will  be  your 
response  to  all  who  make  inquiry  about  It. 
Let  us  stagger  the  building  of  a  Navy  over  a 
period  of  years,  not  immediately — not  for 
war.  but  for  peace," 

On  February  14.  1940.  Representative 
George  H  Tinkham.  of  Massachusetts,  said: 
"At  the  very  outbreak  cf  the  European  war 
the  President  began  repeatedly  to  Inject  the 
poison  of  fear  in  the  veins  of  public  emotion- 
alism. He  began  seeing  phantom  submarines 
off  our  coast" 

On  February  15.  1940,  Representative 
Ch.vrles  a,  Piumlet.  of  Vermont,  said: 
"There  is  no  emergency  now  that  has  not  at 
least  existed  in  future  for  the  last  4  years. 
So  I  say,  we  should  cut  to  the  bone  every 
appropriation  soupht  to  be  Justified  by  an 
emergency  that  does  not  exist,  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  the  construction  of 
additional  ships  that  we  cannot  buUd  and  do 
not  now  need." 

January  20.  1940,  Senator  Robert  Taft  of 
Ohio,  said:  "Our  going  to  war  would  be  more 
likely  to  destroy  American  democracy  than 
to  destroy  German  dictatorship  " 

Even  as  late  as  June  18.  1942.  from  thla 
platform  at  the  recent  Republican  State  con- 
vention. Senator  Raymond  E  Willis,  a  con- 
sistent opponent  to  all  measures  and  appro- 
priations for  national  defense,  had  the  au- 
dacity to  make  these  statements: 

"If  the  New  Deal  saw  the  war  coming  why 
were  there  no  adequate  plans  already  de- 
veloped for  adoption  when  a  preparedness 
program  became  an  immediate  necessity? 
Why  have  we  stumbled  around,  suffering 
costly  delays  waiting  for  the  N.ew  Deal  ad- 
ministration to  make  up  its  mind  what  it 
wanted  to  do.  and  hew  it  wanted  to  do? 

"If  the  New  Deal  administration  did  fore- 
see the  war  coming,  then  it  stands  indicted  of 
having  failed  to  prepare  us  for  that  eventual- 
ity." 

Indiana  citizens,  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, were  completely  stunned,  if  not 
paralyzed,  by  the  vicious  and  unfair  attack 
made  by  Senator  Willis  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  h!s  keynote  address 

If  such  language  is  (and  I  quote  from  hi« 
speech)  "constructive  criticism  for  the  sin- 
cere purpose  of  Increasing  the  efficiency  of 
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or  the  Naiiun.  '  then  we  do  not  understand 
the  meanins;  of  the  word. 

You  cannot  be  a  Lincoln  and  a 
one  and  the  same  time  You  canuit  crucify 
a  Wilson  or  a  Roosevelt  In  one  brpath  and 
claim  a  superior  brand  of  patrlolisn  in  an- 
other 

My  friends,  this  is  a  political  conijentlcn.  a 
convention  called  not  for  sclflsh  poll  ical  pur 
poses,  but  for  the  selection  of  honest .  upright 
citizens  who  undoubtedly  will   be 
Important  public  service 

You  have  Uie  responsibility  of  adopting  a 
wartime  political  platform  and  we  ^r.tertain 
the  hope  that  it  will  speak  honesti 
leasly  on  all  matters  of  publ:c  coi 
Democratic  Party  has  fought  the  battles  of 
the  commcM  people  courageously  ind  suc- 
c«««fully.  against  bitter  opposition 
past  10  years,  ard  ^-p  .ir"  not  gom.- 
ardize  or  neglcf   *..;  ,     at  fan*  nn-* 

I    have    Icnk'    > ■:■':.;!     ■ :  .      :. 

human  virtue  h:  .: 

about  the  same  proportion  in   bo; 
parties,     A    ccnstant    and    unend 
must  be  waged  to  Increa.^  the  one  :. 
mlnate     the     other.     All     patriot:! 
would  like  to  believe   that  their   ; 
vehicle   for    upright    public    service 
honest  zeal   for  a   realization   cf 
should  guide  our  deliberations  a 
PATaionsM  IS  fN=rLf:^i 

A  man's  politics  cannot  b---  .i     r 
measure  of  a  man's  patriotism,  either 
of  peace  or   In   times  of  war      Put: 
not  a  matter  of  creed,  color   rr  : 
tlon.    but    rather    an    unselflsr.     d 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  one 

No  one  Is  concerned  today  about  tie  poeti- 
cal affiliation,  creed,  or  color  of  the  >oys  who 
are  so  valiantly  fighting  our  battles 
front.  They  are  fighting  that  th;,<; 
your  Nation  and  my  Nation-  r  v 
dure  Our  du'v  -v  the  home  u 
transcends  all  ;•:  :  A  interests  oi  consid- 
erations On  the  farm.  In  the  factoq>-  In  the 
home,  and  in  the  office,  wherever  it 
we  meet  the  same  challenge  to  ri>' 
same  causes  for  which  the  youth  c; 
Is  fighting  today. 

Let  It  be  sa.c    -L.r    :.•>■   I>  r.  ..■-,,■ 
In  Indiana  pledi^es  its  first  .^    >  k 
flag,   that  Its  supreme  pu^;      .■ 
the  Nation.  Indivisible    a     n  .,^> 
tlce   for  all;    that   in   thii^   riKir. 
responsibility  it  consecrate^  it$i  .; 
unfinished  task  lyi:  .j  '  * :    re   ii.>? 
"that  government  ui  in   p-  [  .'■ 
pie.  and  for  the  people  .5.   >., 
the  earth  ■' 

This  is  the  keynote  of  our  cor. 
platform  of  our  party      M  v  ••. 
of  God  and  the  brch"-:;     ■<:. 
the  sheet  anchor     :     ,;r  :  i  ■;.  .i:,  i 
tion  of  ail   i,ur   ;>  :.-;:\i.    ,i,-.-   ,■.: 
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A  Conjrf sj  To  Win  the  War 

LXTE.NSKTN   OF   REMARKJS 

^     HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

IN  THE  HOUi^E  O    ;;E?Hr:.<E\T,-\  T 
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timely  and  Inspiring,  and  I  feel  honored  to  be 
called  upon  to  participate. 

The  two  points  which  we  must  hold  upper- 
most In  our  minds  as  wt  approach  this  subject 
are,  first,  that  the  next  Congress  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  winning  of  the  war; 
and  second,  that  the  next  Congress  may  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  winning  or  losing  the 
peace  Both  of  these  points  are  equally  im- 
portant. Indeed,  in  the  long  view,  and  in 
the  light  of  our  experience  in  the  last  25 
years,  the  second  point,  having  to  do  with 
winning  the  peace,  is  the  more  important 

In  passing,  before  stating  the  principal 
Ideas  that  I  wish  to  offer,  let  me  make  a  plea 
for  complete  confidence  In  ultimate  victory 
You  will  recognize.  I  am  sure,  that  this  is  at 
the  same  time  a  warning  against  faint  heart- 
edness  In  times  of  reverses  War  is  war  It 
is  rarely  a  one-sided  affair  Certainly  this 
war  is  no  one-sided  affair  We  are  facing  at 
least  two  strong  and  cunning  enemies  who 
have  so  conducted  their  programs  as  to  cause 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  to 
scatter  and  distribute  their  resources  all  o\er 
the  globe  It  Is  inevitable  that  there  will  be 
reverses  There  will  be  days  of  hope  and  days 
of  despondency.  If  I  may  be  allowed  a  bit  of 
personal  testimony  on  this  a^pect  of  the  war. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  in  the  old  Bixty-nlnth 
Regiment  of  the  Rainbow  Division,  with  which 
I  served  in  Prance  under  General  MacArthur 
in  the  last  war,  we  never  allowed  ourselves  to 
despair  about  reverses.  We  had  plenty  of 
them,  but  always  we  kept  our  eye  and  our 
minds  on  the  ultimate  goal  with  unfailing 
confidence. 

If  we  are  the  strong  and  brave  people  that 
j.>'  think  we  are,  we  should  hold  fast  to  that 
-ame  point  cf  view  In  the  present  situation 
Ae  should  held  to  that  point  of  view  In  the 
face  of  good  news  or  bad.  It  Is  not  merely 
self-glorification  or  artificially  stimulated 
patriotism  to  say  that  we  are  bound  to  win 
the  war  in  the  end  Resources  in  both  men 
and  materials  are  decidedly  en  our  side  The 
manner  In  which  cur  young  men  are  respond- 
ing to  the  call  to  military  duty  would  have 
been  thought  impossible  2  years  ago.  The 
manner  In  which  industry  has  met  the  chal- 
lenge for  emergency  production  can  only  be 
descrllsed  as  astonishing  Many  of  the  lead- 
ing indiistrlalists  cay  that  they  have  aston- 
ished themselves  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
country  Besides  all  this,  we  have  an  un- 
conquerable will  to  win,  and  let  us  always 
ketp  that  In  mind. 

The  fact  that  we  lock  forward  steadily  and 
ccnfldently  to  the  forthcoming  victory  is 
what  makes  the  subject  of  the  next  Congress 
so  vitally  important.  I  feel  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  for  several  reasons.  As  a 
' '  teran  of  the  last  war  I  can  see  the  situation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  soldier — espe- 
cially from  the  point  of  view  cf  the  soldier 
who  comes  home  after  the  armistice — seri- 
ously wounded — and  facing  a  completely 
changed  and  strange  world. 

r  c.TH  look  at  the  situation,  too.  as  a  dls- 
rh  .r„:  ti  =c!dler,  who.  while  endeavoring  to 
re,:u;t.-t  his  personal  affairs,  looked  on  In 
despair  as  the  Congress  following  the  last 
armistice — completely  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  national  administration — seemed  com- 
pletely to  forget  the  idealism  with  which  we 
had  gone  to  war — a  Congress  which  appar- 
ently could  not  or  at  least  would  not  look 
beyond  the  confines  of  Its  own  walls — a  Con- 
gress which,  without  shame,  scuttled  the 
pfT-^r*'  'x-hich  had  been  made  to  set  up  a 
wcr,  ;  r^anizatlcn  and  even  went  so  far  as 
•'  ,,  .irt.iiate  and  persecute  a  great  Presi- 
c:'-:*  I  i^nn  looi<  at  the  present  situation 
also  fr:—,  •^,^  point  of  view  of  a  Member 
of  thr  :  i,~-  Congress — the  body  which  sat 
r  rt:r;i":.*;v  !n  their  chairs,  refusing  to 
.'  r-;'v  G  ;.im  and  the  other  Pacific  islands, 
cu--;:.^  d"wn  or  turning  down  requests  for 
.Artrv  ir.f.l  .V  w  appropriations  and  talking, 
'  •-  •^-  ".  -^'  ;  '---  like  high-school  children 
?.^•-  :*  -h-  rTtpoasl'ollity  of  a  war  with  Japan  j 
-ir.d   .lOv..:    .or    ability   to  lick   Japan   in    6    ! 


weeks  if  she  should  ever  be  so  bold  as  to  take 
action  against  us. 

So  let  me  suggest  that  we  think  this  eve- 
ning about  what  we  might  call  the  "Three 
R's"  of  victory.  Reminding  ourselves  that 
victory  does  not  mean  merely  the  striking 
of  the  last  successful  blow,  let  us  see  these 
Three  R's  as  Rehabilitation.  Recovery,  and 
Reorganization  of  our  world  relationships. 
When  I  say  "rehabilitation."  I  am  thinking, 
of  course,  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are 
doing  the  fighting  and  who  can  so  quickly  be 
forgotten  or  at  leaf t  neglected  after  a  period 
of  great  national  stress. 

The  next  Congress  will  have  to  concern 
itself  with  this  problem.  When  I  refer  to 
recovery.  I  am  thinking,  of  course,  of  the 
social  and  economic  post-war  status  of  our 
own  country.  Here  Is  another  problem  which 
will  demand  of  the  next  Congress  not  only 
great  ingenuity  but  the  most  unselfish  kind 
of  cooperation  with  the  national  adminis- 
tration. And,  of  course.  I  need  hardly  ex- 
plain what  I  mean  by  reorganization  of  our 
world  relationships.  The  phrase  tells  Its  own 
story,  and  at  the  same  time  it  recalls  the 
mental  and  spiritual  poverty  with  which  both 
the  Congress  and  the  national  administra- 
tion approached  the  problem  following  the 
last  war  Our  country  is  finally  convinced 
that  Isolationism  as  a  political  philosophy  Is 
a  thing  of  the  past.  It  simply  does  not  exist. 
The  President,  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  has 
taken  the  initiative  In  setting  down  certain 
great  princlplea  of  world  cooperation.  We 
must  not  step  back  or  down  from  this  great 
start  toward  our  part  In  the  task  of  setting 
the  world  In  order. 

No  one  who  looks  at  the  present  situation 
realistically  would  attempt  to  predict  too 
specifically  Just  when  this  war  will  end.  It 
Is  obvious  that  the  next  Congress  will  be  a 
great  factor  in  contributing  to  its  successful 
prosecution.  It  can  do  this  only  by  adjourn- 
ing politics  completely  and  cooperating  with 
those  with  whom  we  have  entrusted  leader- 
ship. If,  as  some  think,  the  war  Is  to  end  in 
1943  or  1944,  the  next  Congress  will  be  an 
important  factor  not  only  in  achieving  vic- 
tory but  In  determining  what  we  are  going 
to  do  with  that  victory. 

This  sums  up  my  point  of  view  as  we 
approach  the  forthcoming  campaigns,  and  I 
hope  It  will  be  the  point  of  view  of  a  vast 
majority  of  those  who  are  to  go  to  the  polls 
In  congressional  elections  In  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


A  Better  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 


Rl^MxKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McINTYRE 

OP   WTOMINa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14.  1942 

:.!..  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Speak-r.  it  has 
always  been  my  observation  that  the 
most  successful  persons  in  life  are  those 
who  can  accept  and  profit  by  r-itirism. 
If  it  makes  one  better,  there  i.^  h  p.-  for 
him.  If  he  is  too  small  to  appreciate 
the  value  in  it.  there  is  no  hop- 
Members  of  Congress  would  do  w- 11  to 
take  a  lesson  from  warnings  of  their 
friends,  and  even  from  the  untrue  and 
unfair  censure  of  their  enemies.  If  w- 
do  not.  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  be  displaced  in  timo 
with  appointed  bureaucra*-  There  i.s 
right  now  a  very  definite  trend  :n  that 
direction. 

If  we  suffer  a  break-doun  cr  radica 
change  In  our  form  of  government,  we 
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will  not  be  able  to  lav  'h^  b'lanv"^  nn  nut- 
side  influences.  *  Wt  ci:.:.^  ^  .  x  u^•*  -  ur- 
selves  bv  s.i'.mg  that  enemies  from  with- 
in or  eMfinies  from  without  have  de- 
stroyed the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  Congress  and  thus  defeated  •.*  Let 
me  say  with  iiH  sf'^riousness.  my  col- 
leagues, it  is  (  .:  :  pon.sibility  to  accept 
conditions  and  .situations  as  they  are 
and  to  rise  above  whatever  adversities 
our  body  and  our  form  of  government 
may  face. 

The  people  of  America  are  not  inter- 
ested in  reasons,  alibis,  or  excuses.  They 
expect  us  to  overcome  tendencies  toward 
bureaucracy  or  totalitarianism.  We 
must  overcome  even  unjust  censure  and 
misrepresentations,  by  proving  ourselves 
equal  to  the  emergency  and  by  exercis- 
ing, without  too  much  delegation,  the 
powers  vested  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  government  under  the  Constitution. 

The  problem  luring  Congress  and  it.'^ 
Members  is  set  out  most  clearly  in  a  let- 
ter I  received  just  this  mornmp  from 
Reuel  Walton.  He  is  a  personal  1 ;  irnd  of 
mine,  a  friend  of  the  Congress,  and  a  bn- 
liever  in  the  American  democratic  fomi 
of  government.  There  1,'=  tiu'h  m  the 
things  he  says,  and  he  has  wnitrn  with 
the  idea  i^t  bi'inL-  helpful,  I  trust  we 
may  all  tx  diMnely  puided.  ;i -  he  sug- 
gests, in  our  important  cutui  to  the 
Nation  at  this  tin:-' 

His  letter  follows: 

Offtcf  of  Kfukl  Walton.  Attorney. 

Evauston,  Wyo..  July  10.  1942. 
Hon.  John  J   McIntyre 

Washvigton.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  McIntyre:  From  time  to  time  I 
receive  your  News  Letter  and  enjoy  reading 
It,  and  I  appreciate  your  sending  it  to  me. 

I  think  we  all  are,  more  or  less,  overfed 
with  bureaucracy,  but  to  a  great  extent  Con- 
gress Is  responsible  for  the  creation  of  these 
"annoying  fleas."  Our  form  of  government 
with  Its  multitudinous  ramifications  may 
compel  the  necessity  for  their  existence.  It 
18  not  that  I  am  so  seemingly  adverse  to 
many  of  these  various  bureaus,  as  it  is  the 
knot-headed  way  many  of  them  are  admin- 
istered. The  head  and  personnel  of  many  of 
these  various  departmental  bureaus  are  ma- 
chines. It  would  seem,  and  not  intelligent 
persons  with  reason  and  ccmmon  horse  sense. 
They  are  filled  up  with  smart  young  fel- 
lows from  college  possessed  with  dynamic 
enthusiasm  and  with  little  or  no  idea  or 
conception  of  where  they  are  going  or  what 
they  win  do  when  they  get  there.  These 
qualifications  do  not  fill  the  requirements 
that  experience  demands,  nor  are  they  a  sub- 
stitute therefor,  as  many  seem  to  think.  It 
is  rather  ridiculous  to  us  who  have  lived  to 
ob.'^erve  some  of  the  modus  operandi  of  these 
young  fellows.  This  is  no  indictment  against 
our  young  men  and  women,  but  experience 
has  furnished  proof  that  you  cannot  put  old 
heads  on  young  shoulders.  In  order  to  learn, 
we  must  have  lived.  We  have  many  well- 
qualified  men  and  women  that  should  be  in 
these  executive   positions. 

People  back  home  are  more  or  less  dis- 
gruntled with  things  in  general,  and  they  are 
looking  for  some  sort  of  an  escape  from 
their  seeming  dilemma.  War  nerves  seem  to 
be  the  source  of  this  trouble.  People  are 
hopeful  of  finding  an  oasi?  in  the  desert  of 
confusion 

Before  Pearl  Harbor  our  political  set-up 
htre  was  not  faring  so  well  from  a  national 


standpoint  Mn'.r  dminlstration  of  such  gov- 
ernmental age:  :<  a^  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration and  others  within  this  State  has 
added  fuel  to  the  general  disgust  of  the  aver- 
age citizen.  I  have  noticed  that  the  pig 
closest  to  the  trough  always  gets  the  best 
swill.  We  always  have  a  few  of  the  trough 
devotees,  hanging  around  ready  to  take  up 
any  political  slack  that  shows  up  in  the  way 
of  patronage  before  more  deserving  persons, 
and  competent,  know  that  feeding  time  has 
arrived.  We  cannot  have  good  government 
with  Incompetent  personnel  directing  its  op- 
eration, and  this  is  part  of  the  real  reason 
that  we  get  In  bad  with  the  voters. 

Contact  with  one's  constituents  Is  always 
advisable  in  normal  times,  but  when  it  comes 
to  acting  Intelligently  a  Congreisman  is  in 
a  position  to  act  a  thousand  times  more  un- 
derstandingly  upon  legislation  before  him 
than  anybody  else  not  possessed  of  the  full 
facts.  When  we  elect  a  Congressman,  we 
give  him  our  proxy  to  represent  us  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  We  do  not  expect  h.m  to 
write  home  to  find  out  what  the  people 
think  and  how  he  should  vote  on  every  bill 
that  comes  before  him.  That  is  not  the 
theory  that  our  form  of  representative  gov- 
ernment operates  upon. 

There  is  considerable  gab  going  around 
about  the  low  esteem  our  Congress  rates 
among  the  people  My  observation  is  that 
most  all  of  such  criticism  emanates  from  en- 
emy sources  through  the  newspapers.  They 
have  been  away  from  the  pie  counter  so  long 
that  they  are  starving. 

I  do  not  observe  that  this  Congress  is  very 
much  different  from  any  other  Congress.  I 
have  been  observing  Congress  for  the  paist 
50  years  and  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
great  d  fTerences.  I  will  admit  that  we  are 
rather  short  on  men  like  Henry  and  Clay, 
and  others  of  their  kind  in  the  present  Con- 
gress, but  they  were  unusual  men  and  they 
lived  in  an  unusual  and  crit  cal  period  of 
our  Nation's  Infancy.  We  have  some  out- 
standing demagogs  in  our  Congress  who  would 
insist  on  a  statesman's  'ating. 

War  has  created  a  condition  with  our  peo- 
ple and  they  have  become  confused  and 
somewhat  agitated  over  domestic  problems, 
and  they  are  want  to  criticize  Congress  for 
what  it  does  or  does  not  do,  I  can  appreciate 
the  position  of  a  Congressman  who  is  seek- 
ing reelection.  People  are  inclined  to  want  a 
change  from  what  ^hey  have  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  such  a  change  and  its  effect. 
They  are  Jus'  hopeful  that  a  change  will 
make  things  different. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  attempt  any 
sort  of  aggress. ve  campaign.  Domestic  issues 
must  take  second  place  regardless  of  their 
seeming  importance  because  such  issues  all 
dovetail  into  the  one  and  first  program  of 
winning  this  war.  I  believe  that  the  candi- 
date who  puts  on  the  most  aggressive  cam- 
paign will  be  the  least  benefited  thereby. 
Your  system  of  personal  letters  is  the  mcst 
effective  campaign  that  could  be  had  I  be- 
lieve, and  that  can  be  done  from  your  Wash- 
ington office. 

It  would  appear  to  be  a  time  when  rubber 
should  be  saved  and  not  worn  out  by  travel- 
ing over  the  State  campaigning 

I  do  not  see  how  any  Congress  could  be 
moic  cooperative  and  give  more  support  to 
our  Commander  In  Chief  than  this  present 
Congress  has  done  to  the  end  that  the  war 
may   be   prosecuted  to  a  successful  end. 

Give  my  best   regards  to  your  good   wife, 
and  I  pray  that  you  will  be  divinely  guided  In 
your    Important   duties    to   a   nation   which 
needs  it  so  much  as  ours. 
Sincerely, 

KtVEL     WalTi,  N, 


Administration   Te.st 

}-X''lFNfcION  OF  !-:t  M:\r:KS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATI\T3 

Tuesday.  July  14.  1942 

Mj  Wll.^tr.'  M;  .==;peaker,  under 
lea\f  lo  ixifiai  my  irmaiks  in  the  Rrr- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  li .  m 
the  Indianapolis  News: 

administration  test 

The  planned  economy  of  the  Nt  v.  Dt  u,  faces 
a  test  on  which  the  economic  security  of  the 
country  depends.  Inflation  Is  In  sight.  That 
is  the  Judgment  cf  all  the  administration 
leaders.  They  know,  and  have  so  stated,  that 
a  country  with  an  enormous  excess  spendable 
income  risks  inflation  when,  as  now.  there  Is 
a  limited  civilian  market. 

The  leaders  not  only  know  that  Inflation 
Is  a  near  peril  but  they  know  how  to  stop  It. 
They  have  given  the  formula.  It  is  to  put 
a  ceiling  on  prices,  mainly  those  affecting  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  New  D?al  laws  authorizing  a  planned 
economy,  plus  laws  now  proposed,  put  the 
country  in  better  position  than  at  any  time 
in  Its  history  to  avoid  inflation.  In  fact,  in- 
surance against  the  tragedy  of  exce.ssive  infla- 
tion is  about  the  only  g  o  r.a'-or.  for  nii  .'■t 
of  these  laws. 

Yet  the  New  Deal  is  faUmg  to  use  the  de- 
fense that  It  has  create<l.  It  i.s  failing  to  put 
a  limit  on  farm  products  prices  and  on  wages. 
It  knows  that  If  these  factors  are  not  held  in 
check  the  whole  anti-infiatlon-control  plan 
will  fail.  There  can  be  no  fixing  of  prices 
unless  the  factors  that  control  prices  are 
regulated  by  some  Government  agency 

The  new  dealers  are  falling  In  a  fair  te>t 
of  their  own  creation  because  they  are  afraid 
that  the  American  people  will  not  make  the 
sacrifice  and  will  protest  by  voting  against 
them  in  November,  That  is  a  low  view  of  the 
American  people  and  a  shocking  revelation  of 
timid  leadership  in  an  hour  of  national  peril. 


Only  a  Great  Warrior  Can  Organize 
for  Victory 


EX  I  i-:n>ion  (•¥ 


HON.  PHILIP  A.  BENNETT 

F   ^':  >-    •  r; 
IN    ri!E   llOl'-E   fr    l.z:  KK^'FVTA-nVES 

I'h  I'^dCV      .J':.     I      1  -i        !  '^'4? 

Mr,LE:-"NE'TT,  M;.  iiy  .ikrr,  tho  r-"'^- 
ple  of  Ani':;ca  liif  prei»tly  alarmrri  by 
reason  of  stt  .lo;,  .:  .;>  by  the  Ax.-  P  v  >  is. 

We  brag  aOu..:  productior:  rt  -.rr.pic- 
ments  of  war  and  soft-pedal  i:  losses 
of  men  and  ship.-^  A]]  <  i  ;-  a;  •  y.\<'\s 
proud  of  the  acronip'. ;-!:n:i-r:'>  nf  Anv  r:- 
can  mcu-'rv  ixv.c  Air:i';;r.in  Iwh^r .  In> 
plements  of  \\-::  a:-  :a-L-''->a:'\-  \jX  ix:\<  r 
all.  not  preaL  a;:i;:ri:^:";at  ii"''v-  r'a"';  ;;:"•  at 
suppiif.-.  but  irjii)  \\\\\  win  \V.y  'Aar.  We 
are  losm;:  the  uai"  Mi',  SpoakcT,  b'^rau-c 
of  poor  Strategy.     No  wonder  itit-  p'-i  ^.e 
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are  distu:b'd      L'.>  .v  n.a,.  br.i^-s  letters 

most  of  which  are  very  critica: 

of  which  offer  very  pra-^V"!:   a:. J  luii- 

structive   supgestions.     In    'hi    ((rinec- 

tion.  I  want  to  read  a  It-t'  : 

me  today.     This  letter   u\i< 

one  of  the  most  capabl-  nv  :^ 

try — a    mar.      f     t:r:v  -■    :    '■■  -  v  ;•     :-■  >i3 

and  who  ur.dr:  >-.t:-a-    c:-\i;\y  ki^;r,    w  ir 

strategy   must    t-     ::.r    i.    c    !:j    a    ci'  .t 

\-     ■    .    :   :f  victory  15  to  \,-    t   h,,.f  ■    !       'VV.c 

i      • :  .-  ^  follows: 

Recent   sertous   trends  or.     :-,     v        fronts 
:         .   lessons  ol  oil-      w.  :.        t    !.o 

i        •  r   be   Ignored.     i%  i-  >      »  .•    ;     -    .'    btvn    j 
:     vr.    that    only    a   great    warrior   can   or 
g.u..«   and   direct    the  stntefj    t^f   a   great 
war 

We   are   now   outReneraled    on    all    fnmts 
The  duadvantage  may  ccntm'.ie  'iU  supreme 


!•   ttBlAcd    and    ; 
Bm— liwn  and  po: 


A- 


•killed  In  c»vU  administration,  cannot  match 
tht  adroit  itrategy  oT  the  aerm;v  n-d  Japa- 
IMse  commanders 

The  ablest  soldier  In  the  world  .^h.,uld  co- 
ordinate the  war  fronts  and  direct  he  ."trategy 
for  parly  victory  The  man  cho.<in  for  that 
superlailTe  task  needs  power  to  select  the 
greatest  naval  and  aeronautic  lalent  that 
there  Is  for  his  staff  and  ffr  n  r=-,nal  com 
mand  on  the  various  front.<  \\  may  con- 
tinue ot  lose  till  that  Is  done.  Delay  costs 
heavily  in  Uves  and  tre.^sure  an  1  protracts 
the  war.  The  situation  requires  he  highest 
poeslble  etOciency 

For  3  years  our  own  Civil  Wlar  dragged 
's.  •"-'-.■  -x  -h  the  outcome  tr.  i--:^*  In 
N:  -  4   General  Grant  was  c    >  :       :'.)reme 

Command  The  outlook  bngh'-  -  ;  Strat- 
egy was  unified  and  ably  directe  .  I  i  year 
Ot-neral  Lee  surrendered  and  peace  again 
smiled  on  our  united  homeland  Even  more 
strikingly  did  the  former  World  V^ar  Impress 
the  same  less<in  FVDr  nearly  4  y<  ars  Its  for- 
tunes fluctuated  Ehirljig  the  last  of  these 
V  '■<  we  were  Involved  Early  ir 
Foch  was  f^lven  supreme 
Strategy     .i  ;nlfled 

wavered      u...    armed  forces  took 
Blve      In  7  months  the  Armistice  was  signed 
and  firing  ceased 

If  brought  from  Australia,  where  he  Is 
I  ii-holed     without     equipmer.t.     General 

.'.;  .Vrthur  would  quickly  tran.-for  n  the  pres- 
ent outlook  and  turn  dii.i^ter  tc  victory 
That  should  be  done  before  Russ  a  Is  forced 
to  capitulate.     Let  us  not  wait  t  11  too  late. 


Candles    m   Their  Hear 


Lx:  ?,:,-:    n  of 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  USE 


IN 


O*"  MASS.^Cin  -.t  :t- 


/■-'V  14.  I:f4.' 


M:    LASE.     M: 
to  e.xtend  mv  t>  :: 


>p.-ak.-r 


■:  Ai; 


include 
Boston 


■v.nji  t'ailonai 

P->t  of  J'l'v  1. 


L  \  .V  l; :  t  .>, 


m;  :r  i'. :-  AS  r^i 


In   the  midst  of   war   thev    c 
quleUy      .\'    v    :k  In  the  home  i.  r 
talk  of  t*.     .1  I.-  .mpersonally      In 
you  cannot   read    their   thouL.*." 
tongues  rarely  make  them  ctr-      .  |, 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  a  soft  slier. 
over  them  They  are  not  broodi; 
not  meditating,  they  are  pleasant 
they  laugh  quickly,  but  their    >: 


■  >■  .-  way 
siiop  they 
the.r  eyes 

a:...;    '1.,-:t 

:.  -  come 
:.  ti.ey  are 
nd  gentle: 

.'.f*   d.'    as 


rt 
>.r 


1918  Mar- 
command 
The    ene^v    quickly 
the  oflen- 


iiridpr  Irnve 

from  the 
1942: 


quickly  away.  They  take  f>art  in  conversa- 
tions, but  when  they  have  spoken  briefly  they 
wait  for  someone  else  to  continue. 

Alxiut  them  you  have  a  feeling  that.  In  no 
i!r.k:r.d!y  or  annoyed  way.  they  would  rather 
b-  I.  r.e — alonc'  with  something  that  1b  on 
•:  rv.nds,  something  that  brings  into  their 

^  \,  rt  sions  a  far-away  look,  and  something 
that  makes  them  say.  when  heedless  for  a 
moment.  "I'm  sorry;  I  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else." 

So  they  are.  They  are  thinking  long 
thoughts  these  days — thoughts  that  project 
to  distances  they  never  dreamed  of  t)efore — to 
distajit  islands,  far-off  ctmtinents.  the  edges 
of  vast  oceans,  and  the  limits  of  endless  skies 
They  are  thluk.ug  of  the  war. 

Tliey  have  no  fear  that  America  might 
loee.  They  know  that  the  land  they  love 
deeply  with  pride  and  aflecUou  will  conquer 
the  forces  uf  evil.  Their  confidence  Is 
sublime  and  infectioua.  They  are  positive  of 
the  outcome. 

But  they  hope  the  outcome  will  be  soon,  no 
sooner  than  we  all  hope,  but  sooner  than  mcst 
of  us  anticipate  For  on  that  outcome  de- 
pends whether  they  can  throw  off  the  shadow 
which  has  fallen  on  them  personally  and  laugh 
heartily  again  without  the  sudden  feeling 
that  they  have  no  right  to  laugh. 

They  are  Americans.  But  what  kind  of 
Americans  are  they  who  are  shaken  to  brood- 
ing or  heartened  to  hilarity  by  a  headline? 
They  are  not  the  nervously  ill  who  are  upset 
emotionally  by  £.nding  their  lives,  homes,  and 
outlook  for  the  future  distorted  in  an  abstract 
way.  The  war  is  ver>-  real  and  very  personal 
to  them 

They  are  folk.s  we  all  know,  the  mothers, 
fathers,  sisters,  brothers,  wives,  children, 
aunta.  uncles,  intimate  neighbors,  and  close 
friends.  They  have  someone  in  the  war,  a  lad 
of  their  own.  a  g;rl  who  lives  down  the  street, 
a  brother  who  comes  home  from  sea  oc- 
casionally, a  son  who  has  spent  years  at  Army 
po6tfi,  the  niece  *ho  set  her  heart  on  becom- 
ing a  nurse  and  the  nephew  who  was  bound 
to  be  an  aviator. 

The  victory  of  the  Coral  Sea  sets  America 
cheering.  But  they,  while  jubilant,  sit  and 
wait  until  word  comes  from  a  youngster  who 
is  seaman,  second-class,  aboard  a  carrier. 
Midway  gives  us  new  confidence.  But  they 
sit  and  wait  to  hear  from  a  marine  stationed 
on  that  Island  with  his  plane 

The  headlines  say  that  tankers  are  being 
convoyed  Families  murmur,  "Thank  God" 
and  then  wait  for  a  wire  from  a  member  who 
is  making  another  perilous  trip  aboard  one, 
praying  that  his  luck  still  holds.  There  is  a 
paragraph  about  United  States  forces  in  the 
Middle  East.  A  wife  sits  and  waits  with  little 
children  who  do  not  understand  that  their 
daddy  Ls  a  captain  and  probably  out  in  the 
fighting. 

The  rear-tail  gunners,  the  transoceanic  ferry 
navigators,  the  er  signs  on  cruisers,  the  mates 
on  merchant  ships,  the  sergeant  in  New 
Caledonia,  the  corporal  in  Iceland,  the  pri- 
vate at  Darwin,  the  aviation  ground  man  in 
Panama,  the  quartermaster  major  in  New- 
foundland, the  lieutenant-commander  of  a 
destroyer — someone  sits  and  waits  for  them. 

Yet  those  who  wait  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  They  are  quietly  proud.  And 
they  would  not  call  them  back  for  all  the 
gold  buned  in  Kentucky.  The  job  is  not 
dene  yet. 

But  the  burning  in  the  heart,  the  flame 
that  leaps  with  every  official  communique  or 
unofficial  rumor,  the  flame  that  leaps  when 
the  mailman  conies  along  the  street,  the 
flame  that  leaps  when  the  telephone  rings  in 
the  night,  is  not  the  light  of  love  alone. 

It  is  the  flame  of  liberty  in  the  hearts  ol 
patriots  who  have  donated  to  the  fight  foi 
democracy  more  than  words  or  dreams  oi 
dollars.  They  have  given  irreplaceable 
treasure  that  th«  torch  of  freedom  may 
again  light  the  darkness  of  the  world. 
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Soldiers  Should  Not  Lose  Social  Security 
EXTENSION  r  F   REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

u^  Pt.N.s•^v:  •.  w:  ^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl  I.i--EM.\  1 1.  E  S 

Tuesday.  Juhj  :4   :  '/: 

Mr.  WEISS  of  :'■:.;. -vi'.ai::a  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday.  July  IJ  191J  I  in- 
troduced H.  R.  7372  which  provides  that 
the  unemployment -insurance  bcnt-flt.^  of 
social  seciu-ity  for  the  am:  1  i  :  ■.  ■  b.^ 
increased  so  that  all  men  d.  i.cu  d  ::  ;:i 
wartime  service  shall  b'  p.d  SI 00  n  :■ 
month  unemployment  inM.:  :  -  :  :  12 
months  following  their  d:  ;..::;•  1  ne 
bill  further  provides  l!  .:  .i^^  i)  :^  fits 
shall  be  calculated  as  though  i  .:  ;dier 
boys  had  received  $100  per  month  iiom 
December  of  1941.  In  this  way  men  off  er- 
Ing  their  life's  blood  in  the  country's  serv- 
ice can  be  assured  an  opportunity  of  find- 
ing remunerative  employment  without 
worry.  I  believe  it  urgent  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
to  enact  such  legislation  into  law  in  view 
of  the  Social  Security  Board's  recommen- 
dation freezing  social -security  rights  of 
men  in  the  armed  forces.  This  will  pio- 
tect  our  soldier  boys  against  loss  of  age 
and  unemployment-insurance  benefits. 

In  addition,  business  would  have  an  as- 
sured market  and  together  with  the  en- 
actment of  an  old-age  pension  program, 
there  would  be  ample  purchasing  power 
in  the  United  States  to  assure  prosperous 
j)ost-war  conditions  and  the  continuation 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  This  is  the 
least  this  Congress  can  do  for  our  boys 
in  the  armed  forces  who  are  willing  to 
give  their  lives  to  preserve  our  present 
democracy.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  that  soldiers  do  not  lose  their 
social  security.  Let  it  be  our  fixed  deter- 
mination that  their  toil  and  sacrifice  shall 
not  be  in  vain. 


F'ricc  Control —  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  liV  MARKS 

HON  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

Of    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14.  1942 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  inflation  is 
a  change  in  money  which  tends  to  re- 
duce its  purchasing  power.  Inflation 
creates  maladjustments,  destroys  confi- 
dence, and  IS  socially  harmful.  We  have 
inflation  injected  into  our  money  and 
credit  system  now.  but  Its  effects  have 
not  been  fully  felt  up  to  the  present. 
Only  the  magic  effort  of  Leon  Render- 
son  has  prevented  run-away  inflation. 
which  unquestionably  would  prove  ruin- 
ous to  the  little  businessman  and  to  the 
laboring  man  and  woman  of  America. 
Recentlir  a  committee  of  the  House  re- 
duced the  appropriation  of  Leon  Hender- 
son's OfiBce  of  Price  Administration  to 
$75,000,000    because    some    M  ::.o.:s    of 
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Congress  do  not  like  Leon  Henderson  and 
his  refusal  to  ri  ccgnize  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  dispensing  patronage.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  Member  of  Congress 
will  dispute  the  fact  that  Leon  Hender- 
son has  no  equal  for  the  job.  Bernard 
Baruch,  dean  of  the  old-line  capitalist 
stock  market  operators,  told  the  House 
committee. 

Lecn  Henderson  was  the  best  man  for  the 
price-control  Jcb. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
leading  Members  of  Congress,  and  lead- 
ing United  States  economists  all  agree 
that  we  must  have  vigorous  price  control 
to  curb  inflation.  To  properly  enforce 
price  control  requires  an  eflBcient  per- 
sonnel with  thousands  of  field  offices  in 
every  iiook  and  corner  of  America,  and 
not  a  token  force  as  provided  by  the 
House.  Haphazard  price  control  will  not 
prevent  inflation,  and  it  would  be  better 
to  have  no  price-control  enforcement  at 
all  than  that  provided  for  by  the  House. 
There  is  no  more  important  issue  af- 
fecting the  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America 
today  than  the  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents  ^o  be  appropriated  for  the  O.  P.  A. 
Thousands  of  employees — clerks,  at- 
torneys, inspectors,  commodity  spe- 
cialists— are  needed  to  protect  the 
American  people  to  help  Os  understand, 
obey,  and  rtap  the  benefits  of  the  con- 
trols vested  in  O.  P  A.  Even  if  this  Con- 
gress must  grant  subsidies  to  keep  prices 
stabilized,  it  will  result  as  it  already  has 
in  saving  billions  of  dollars  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  because  the  O.  P.  A.,  under 
Leon  Henderson's  administration,  has 
kept  prices  c.own. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  are  still 
willing  for  you  to  make  every  sacrifice  to 
help  win  the  war  just  so  it  does  not  hurt 
the  boys  back  home.  The  tobacco  group, 
the  farm  bloc,  some  of  the  rich,  com- 
plaining about  the  tax  rates,  are  groups 
always  seeking  special  privileges  But 
this  is  everybody's  war.  We  all  know 
that  artificially  supported  farm  prices 
were  primarily  responsible  for  the  21- 
percent  rise  in  wholesale  prices  occurring 
in  the  past  2  years,  according  to  the 
Brookings  Institution. 

The  Senate  is  now  deliberating  the  O. 
P  .\  fund  bill  and  it  is  alarming  to  read 
that  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  more  interested  in  patronage  than 
In  winning  the  war. 

This  Congress  must  awaken  to  the 
realization  that  we  owe  a  duty  to  our 
boys  serving  in  the  armed  forces  in  every 
corner  of  the  universe  to  protect  the 
home  front,  for  they  stand  ready  and 
willing  to  die  on  the  battle  front  to  pre- 
serve our  democratic  way  of  life.  The 
wholesaler,  the  little  manufacturer,  the 
grocer,  the  butcher,  the  housewife,  have 
all  appealed  to  me  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  prevent  inflation  and  to  grant  to 
Leon  Henderson  :ufficient  funds  with 
which  to  function.  This  may  affect  some 
of  us  politically,  but  I  deem  it  an  essential 
and  mandatory  duty  once  this  agency 
was  created  by  the  Congress. 

Let  us  be  real  Americans  even  if  it  will 
result  in  defeat  for  reelection  to  Congress, 
and  grant  to  Leon  Henderson,  one  of  the 
ablest  administrators  in  the  country,  the 
means  by  which  he  can  protect  the  con- 
suming public  of  America  and  preserve 
the  financial  integrity  of  our  country. 


Training    Given  bv   N.   Y    A,   WiH   .-Xui   in 

Nation's  Defenses 

EXTENSION  OF  i;L:.:.M^K~- 

OF 

HON  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

r\   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  J'-'i  :  ^    "  ' ' 

Mr.  GF  H.^;^!.A^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  still  i-:::l  p.  pie  and  some  newspa- 
pers that  believe  the  ridiculously  small 
amc\  '  money  which  we  appropriated 
for  N  '1  A  ihis  year  is  wasted.  Person- 
ally. I  have  watched  the  training  N  1  A. 
has  given,  aid  T  know  that  it  is  tin-  i.Npe 
that  prepart-  .  v.:  young  men  and  some  of 
the  older  men  to  be  much  more  useful  and 
better  citizens  than  they  would  ever  have 
been  without  this.  While  the  main  effort 
now  is  directed  to  use  these  trainees  in 
war  industries.  I  do  know  that  many 
trained  men  are  badly  needed  in  pi'ivate 
life  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  have 
gone  into  the  armed  service.  In  every 
town  and  city  we  have  a  shortage  of  qual- 
ified mechanics,  and  the  boys  who  have 
taken  a  mechanical  course  with  the 
N  V  A  .  are  fairly  well  qualified  to  step 
into  those  vacant  places  and  render  use- 
ful and  often  badly  needed  service  tc 
their  communities. 

I  ran  across  an  interesting  article  in 
the  International  Fire  Fighter  magazine, 
which  was  written  by  Henry  C.  Her.  who 
i^  Dr'^ctor  of  Labor  Relations  for 
N.  Y.  A.  It  shows  how  much  more  valu- 
able these  young  men  are  to  any  Gov- 
ernment or  private  service  after  they 
have  received  N.  Y.  A.  training. 

No;  I  believe  this  small  amount  we 
have  given  N.  Y.  A.  is  the  best  po.ssible 
investment,  and  we  should  have  been 
much  more  liberal  with  them.  It  is  not 
possible  to  measure  these  benefits  in 
dollars  and  cents  because  the  training 
these  men  receive  does  not  end  with  the 
war.  It  will  be  a  great  asset  to  them 
all  through  life. 

The  article  follows: 

TRAINING    GIVEN    BY    NATIONAL    YOUTH    ADMINIS- 
TRATION   WILL    AID    IN    NATION  S    DEFENSFS 

(By  Henry  C.  Ler,  Director  of  Labor  Relations, 
National  Youth  Administration) 

Fire  fighting  is  an  occupation  of  unique 
nature,  and  it  makes  exceptional  demands  on 
those  who  adopt  it.  We  have  all  seen,  how- 
ever, the  readiness  with  which  amateurs  in 
Great  Britain,  during  the  air  raids,  made 
themselves  useful  in  assisting  the  regular 
firemen,  and  how.  if  members  of  the  regular 
force  were  Incapacitated,  they  were  able  to 
substitute  for  them.  Although  fire  fighting  is 
a  difficult  and  dangerous  Job,  human  nature 
can  and  will  rise  to  almost  any  emergency,  as 
Britain  demonstrated  conclusively  In  her  hour 
of  peril. 

It  is  not  at  all  beyond  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility that  we  may  face  similar  problems  here. 
Already  booklets  have  been  distributed  by  the 
Government  for  the  instruction  of  amateur 
fire  fighters,  and  in  these  booklets  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  training  for  emergency  serv- 
ice has  been  outlined.  At  the  tart,  the  civil- 
ians who  volunteer  for  emergency  work  are 
given  the  most  elementary  tasks — ground 
work,  such  as  laying  hose— but  as  experience 
and  need  open  the  way  to  greater  responsibil- 
ity, these  civilians  are  able  to  progress  to  the 
technique  of  advanced   fire  fighting.     When 


air  raids  come,  there  Is  ro  chajjce  for  the 
neophyte  to  get  his  early  training  on  smAll 
fires  The  very  first  one  with  which  he  hMs 
to  deal  wUl  in  all  probability  be  a  conflagra- 
tion. 

We  all  hope  that  America  may  be  spar»"Cl 
the  ordeal  of  air  raids,  but  we  cannot  count 
on  any  such  fortunate  outcome.  If  ard 
when  air  raids  come  to  this  country.  I  beUe^'e 
the  boys  who  have  had  National  Youth  Ac- 
miuistration  training  can  render  a  usefu\ 
service  to  the  conimunity,  and  that  thej 
will  give  an  excellent  account  of  themselves. 
They  may  not  have  had  experience  in  actual 
fire  fighting — few  amateurs  have — but  they 
have  had  a  background  of  exjaerienoe  that 
shculd  be  helpful  to  almost  any  fire  depart- 
ment. 

A  good  many  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion hoi's  have  had  special  training  m  repair- 
ing automobiles  and  trucks  Any  fire  depart- 
ment can  use  talent  of  that  nature.  U  it  Is 
short-handed.  AutomobUe  projects  hav« 
been  a  National  Youth  Administration  fea- 
ture from  its  Inception,  and  the  bo\-s  who 
work  in  them  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
what's  wrong  with  a  broken-down  truck  by 
the  time  they  have  finished  their  training 
period,  and  they  know  what  to  do  about  It. 

They  have  also  absorbed  the  principles  of 
safety.  That  is  general  among  National 
Youth  Administration  trainees;  they  are 
taught  safety  in  all  its  aspects,  even  to  the 
point  of  having  fire  officials  lecture  them  on 
fire  hazards  and  fire  prevention.  They  are 
taught  fire  prevention  measures  as  a  part  of 
the  duty  of  good  citizenship.  Just  as  they 
are  taught  wholesome  and  normal  work 
habits.  Those  boys  who  come  from  resident 
centers  will  have  another  advantage  if  they 
are  called  upon  to  assist  firemen  in  any 
emergency,  for  they  live  in  those  centers 
much  as  firemen  live  In  the  fire  house.  They 
form  a  self-governing  community,  in  which 
they  learn  to  cooperate  and  where  they  build 
up  the  corps  spirit  that  means  so  much  in 
any  enterprise  where  they  must  work  with 
others  toward  a  common  goal. 

Many  National  Youth  Administration  boys 
have  had  specific  training  in  fire  protection 
so  far  as  Isolated  communities  are  con- 
cerned. If  they  live  in  towns  where  there 
is  no  organized  fire-fighting  force,  they  get 
at  least  the  first  principles  of  fire  fighting, 
so  that  they  can  do  their  share  in  case 
troi^ble  appears. 

Some  of  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion trainees  are  even  better  equipped  than 
those  already  mentioned  for  war  emergencies 
or  for  serv.ce  In  the  event  of  a  conflagra- 
tion. Some  have  specifically  prepared  for 
war  possibilities.  For  example,  one  Job  as- 
signed to  National  Youth  Administration 
projects  in  recent  months  has  been  that  of 
making  model  incendiary  bombs.  Naturally, 
the  youth  who  know  how  to  make  these 
bombs  know  about  all  there  Is  to  know  about 
them,  and  how  to  deal  with  them  In  opera- 
tion. If  it  comes  to  that. 

These  specific  activities  related  to  fire 
fighting  have  been  mainly  experimental  for 
primarily  National  Youth  Administration 
training  at  the  moment  Is  devoted  100  per- 
cent toward  fitting  boys — and  girls,  too — 
to  do  their  share  In  the  national  war  effort. 
There  is  a  tremendous  and  continuing  need 
for  help  in  war  industry  and  the  National 
Ycu:h  Administration  Is  doing  a  great  Job 
toward  filling  that  need  by  teaching  one  or 
two  elementary  processes  so  that  the  boy  or 
girl  can  do  useful  work  on  the  Industrial  bat- 
tlefield. SDoner  or  later  a  good  many  of  the 
boys  will  go  into  the  Army  or  Navy,  and 
the  mechanical  work  experience  they  have 
galniJd  with  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion Is  certain  to  be  useful  to  them  and  to 
Uncle  Sam. 

Last  year  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion gave  training  to  1.046,000  youth.  This 
year  it  has  announced  that  It  can.  if  it  is 
required   to  do  so.  train  2,000,000  bojs  ajid 
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girls  for  war  Jobs.    Thpr«  were,  n 
nlng   of    the   year,   abcm   31900C 
avira:ting     National     Youth     Ad 
tminlnj;  opportunities,  and  Na 
Admini-traiion  equips  them  to  eh 
war   indu«tri«s  In  3   months"   tl^ie 

The    National    Youth     Admin 
carrying  on    its  ^sr   effort   on 
and    Its    pu-    -•■     -    •      utilize 
youth  power     :  ti.r  N.ition  to  t 
m  the  conduct  of  the  war      It 
be    prepared  for   ---   rventualr 
In  connection   *     ■     "    "   preveir 
fltrhtm?  is  Ulus--         t'      I'     ■     - 
to  play  a   much    .i-^'-    ■  <   •    :: 
fire  fighters  of  this  country    it 
hesitation    In    taking   on    the 
apprehensions  that  It  will  do  a 
a  first-claas  job. 
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Monthly  Allowances   for  the 
of  Soldiers 


Dependents 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  MclMTRE 
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M:  \!:  'VTYRK  M:  ^;:"'. 
l>::'-ii;  ('f  my  r.^n-r ;r;i.  r,;>  ," 
I  am  settinp  forth  the  follow  ' 
tion  concerning  mnnthi-  ■  ; 
the  depend' n*^  of  sold.- :■ 
bern  takt f.  f:  :i.  the  prepubli 
of  the  ■','  '  K.  •  '.  !■::'.;'  d  on  ihi 
tho  -All  .A  i::<  ■■  A'.^A  Allotment 
the  W  1"  L>  r.a:'  rnent: 
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IMPORTANT    FACTS    TO    K" 

1.  Family  allowances  will  bet;, 
after  November  1.  1942  No  faml 
win  be  I  aid  t>eforc  -that  date 

2.  It    Is    expected    that    official 
forms  will  be  available  after  Ju 
not  before.     Every  application 
on  the  official  application  form 

3.  Until  these  forms  are  ava 
may  make  informal  appllcat 
commandlr..-  -*  «"-i(  for  the  p 
deduction  H  wever.  soldier^ 
make  formal  application  on  the 
cation  form 

4    After  July  :•-    ;  MJ   clvllia; 
official   appllcaf.pn    ti  rms   from 
Army  installation 


T^.-^  'A  ■>  T  ch.ld  of  a  scild 
mfn.t)**'  r  It:--'  .««Mri:er'5  fnm:!v  d 
him  for  a  s  .b~:i      ...  i    t 

are  elii^ible  :         ;    :;..i  *;i-.   *■ 
ents  are  div;..-t-:  .:    o  two  c:.*.^.-' 
class  B      In  '".■.-,>  A  Art-"  :;>:>  vv  .  ■ 
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1  pjirent    and    3    sisters,    brothers,    or 
griindchtldren 47 

(Add    %b    for    each    additional    sister, 
brother  or  grandchild.)  \ 

2  parents 47 

2  parents  and  1  sister,  brother,  or  grand- 

ch  Id 52 

(Add    15    for    each    additional    sister. 
Ijrother.  or  grandchild  ) 
No  parent  but  1  sister,  brother,  or  grand- 
child  - 27 

No   parent,   but  3    sisters,  brothers,  or 

grandchildren 82 

(Add    t5    for    each    additional    sister, 
brother,  or  grandchild  ) 

Wife  but  no  child  and  1  parent 70 

Wife   1  child,  and  1  parent 82 

Wife  2  children  and  1  parent 92 

(Add  $10  for  each  additional  child  ) 

Other  combinations  of  dependents  are  pos- 
sible and  are  authorized  for  allowances  when 
eligible 

TH-   SOUJIIH  S  CONTRIBUTION 

For  each  month  for  which  an  allowance  Is 
paid  to  the  dependents  of  a  scldier  $22  will  be 
deducted  from  his  pay.  This  deduction  is 
madu  whether  the  dependents  are  in  class  A 
or  class  B  H  iwever.  If  an  allowance  is  paid 
to  di'pendents  In  both  class  A  and  class  B. 
•27  will  be  deducted  from  his  pay.  (Tlie 
above  amounts  are  the  normal  situation. 
Howtjver.  tf  by  legal  agreement  or  court  order 
the  soldier  is  obligated  to  pay  alimony  or 
support,  which  is  a  lesser  amount  than  the 
total  allowance,  the  monthly  deductions  from 
his  pay  and  the  Government's  contribution 
will  be  reduced  proportionately  ) 

THE    GOVERNMENT'S    CONTRIFDTION 

In  addition  to  the  soldier's  contribution, 
the  Government  will  contribute  the  following 
.mounts  to  class  A  dependents: 

(1)  Twenty-eight  dollars  to  a  wife  with  no 
child 

(2)  Forty  dollars  to  a  wife  with  one  child, 
and  an  additional  $10  for  each  additional 
child 

(3)  Twenty  dollars  to  one  chllrf  where  there 
Is  no  wife 

(4)  Thirty  dollars  to  two  children  where 
there  is  no  wife  and  an  -"dditlonal  $10  foi 
each  additional  child. 

(5)  Up  to  $20  to  a  former  wife  divorced 
( If  alimony  is  being  paid  by  court  decree) . 

In  addition  to  the  soldier's  contribution, 
the  Government  will  contribute  the  following 
amounts  to  class  B  dependents: 

(1»  Fifteen  dollars  to  one  parent,  if  one 
only  and  an  additional  $5  for  each  brother. 
sister,  or  grandchild  (the  whole  not  to  total 
more  than  $50) 

(2 1  Twenty-five  dollars  to  two  parents  and 
an  additional  $5  for  each  additional  brother, 
sister,  or  grandchild  (the  whole  not  to  total 
more  than  $50 1 

(3  I  Five  dollars  to  each  brother,  sister,  or 
grandchild,  if  there  are  no  parents  (the  whole 
net  to  total  more  than  $50). 

Nc  more  than  two  parents  may  receive 
family  allowance  and  no  GoTemment  con- 
trlbtitton  to  class  B  dependents  may  exceed 
$50 

The  soldier's  contribution  to  the  allow- 
ance :=  ^  ■  rted  among  dependents  in  the 
same  w  ••  .:  i  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
Oovernmeius  contribution. 

ft:  !>."■,      ^V     ^r-FIJCATION 

Aw  w.ii.  e~  a;..  :  e  p.,.  i  only  on  application 
by  the  soldier  or  his  dependents  or  by  per- 
sons »ctinp  in  b*'hR!f  of  the  dependents  Ap- 
j  ra  :  ;  "=  ir: u  •  't  -ubmitted  on  the  official 
i.|n>:  -.r;i.;  f  t;v,  I:,  ridditlon  to  the  relt- 
•  -:>!  p  d  p  :  1-  <-\  H'  i-t  be  established  in 
•h  I  i.>(-  •  ■  —  B  I"-.  •  rodents.  In  case  of 
-.^  A  fie;>.  ;  •-  .  -  .;:er  cannot  stop  the 
i\iVTii':,'    -:   >.;-A.t;    1-  .1,'  loog  as  they  remain 

r.ii;".]r    J   T     ,• 
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Answer.  No  payments  to  dependents  will 
be  made  before  November  1,  1942.  However, 
payments  made  at  that  time  will  include  the 
allowances  for  the  Intervening  months  follow- 
ing the  date  of  application.  Applications 
made  by  soldiers  (up  until  December  23,  1942) 
who  were  in  the  service  on  June  1,  1942,  and 
had  dependents  who  were  eligible  on  that 
date  may  be  retroactive  to  June  1  nrd  the 
first  payment  after  November  1  wcu:d  In- 
clude all  allowances  which  had  accrued  since 
that  date 

Question.  Should  an  application  be  made 
by  the  soldier  or  by  his  dependents? 

Answer  Applications  should  be  made  by  the 
so.'dier  whenever  possible  In  order  to  avoid 
duplication  which  might  delay  action  by 
causing  imnecessary  work  Before  making  an 
application,  a  dependent  should  write  to  the 
soldier  to  make  sure  that  duplicate  applica- 
tions will  not  be  made.  However,  applica- 
tions made  on  the  official  application  form 
by  the  dependents,  or  anyone  acting  for  these 
dependents,  is  permissible. 

Question.  ^Tiat  is  the  present  base  pay  perl 
month  of  soldiers  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth.l 
and  seventh  grades? 

Answer.  Fourth  grade.  $78  per  month  (ser- 
geants and  technicians,  fourth  grade);  fifth 
grade.  $66  per  month  (corporals  and  tech-i 
nicians.  fifth  grade):  sixth  grade.  $54  per 
month  (privates,  first  class);  and  seventh 
grade.  $50  per  month  (privates). 

Question.  Where  may  application  forms  be 
obtain'^d? 

Answer  It  Is  exjjected  that  application 
forms  will  be  available  about  July  25,  1942. 
The  forms  will  be  distributed  to  all  Army 
organizations  and  Installations  throughout 
the  world.  Civilians  may  obtain  forms  by 
writing  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
nearest  Army  post  or  camp,  or  to  the  nearest 
recruiting  station,  or  to  the  commanding 
general  of  any  of  the  nine  corps  areas.  Or 
forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to:  Allow- 
ance and  Allotment  Branch,  War  Department, 
building  Y,  Twentieth  and  B  Streets  NE.., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Question.  Does  a  wife  or  child  of  a  soldier 
have  to  prove  that  they  are  financially  de- 
pendent on  the  soldier  In  order  to  get  an 
allowance? 

Answer  No.  Class  A  dependents  do  not 
have  to  prove  dependency.  They  must,  how- 
ever, prove  relationship  by  submitting  a  duly 
certified  copy  of  the  record  of  marriage,  di- 
vorce decree,  adoption,  etc. 

Question  Does  a  parent,  brother,  sister,  or 
grandchild  of  a  soldier  have  to  prove  that  they 
are  financially  depjendent  on  the  soldier  in 
order  to  get  an  allowance? 

Answer  Yes.  Class  B  dependents  mustj 
prove  that  they  are  dependent  on  a  soldier 
for  a  substantial  portion  of  their  support,  as 
well  as  fbelr  relationship  to  him.  i 

Question  How  can  dependency  for  sub-! 
stantial  support  be  proven? 

Answer.  By  submitting  with  the  applica- 
tion affidavits  from  at  least  two  reputable, 
disinterested  persons  attesting  to  the  rela- 
tionship and  the  degree  of  dependency  of 
the  applicant. 

Question.  How  soon  after  a  soldier  or  his 
dependents  apply  for  an  allowance  can  the 
dependents  expect  to  receive  payment? 

Answer  If  an  application  is  approved,  the 
allowance  will  begin  to  accrue  on  the  first 
of  the  next  succeeding  month  following  the 
date  of  application,  and  payment  will  be 
made  following  the  end  of  that  month. 

Question  What  is  considered  the  date  of 
application? 

Answer  The  date  of  application  is  the  date 
on  which  the  soldier's  application  is  filed  with 
his  commanding  officer  The  date  of  applua- 
tlon  for  applications  •ubni.":.d  i  •.  civilian 
sources  is  the  date  on  which  'h'  pptiratiou 
is  recelred  by  the  Allowance  aiu;  .Al'  r  .-  t 
Branch  in  Washington,  D  C 

Question  Will  pajrment*  >>•  >  ci «  k. 
monty  orttfr,  ox  caalif 
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Answer  Payments  will  be  made  by  Govern- 
ment check,  mailed  once  each  month. 

(Question.  Will  checks  be  sent  to  each  de- 
pendent of  a  soldier? 

Answer.  Payments  of  the  monthly  allow- 
ance on  behalf  of  any  dependent  or  depend- 
ents found  entitled  thereto  will  be  made  to 
such  dependent  or  dependents  or  to  any  per- 
son designated  by  the  soldier,  ot  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  be  a  proper  person 
to  whom  such  payments  should  be  made  For 
example,  the  allowance  for  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren may  be  Included  In  one  check  to  the 
wife.  Or  the  allowance  lo  a  dependent  father 
and  a  dependent  brother  may  be  in  two 
checks,  one  sent  to  the  father  and  one  sent  to 
th'  brother. 

Question  Can  a  mother,  having  two  sens 
In  the  service,  receive  an  allowance  for  both 
of  them 

Answer.  Yes;  provided  It  can  be  shown 
that  each  had  contributed  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  her  support 

Question.  Are  officers,  warrant  officers, 
nurses,  master  sergeants,  technical  sergeants. 
first  sergeants,  or  siafl  sergeants  entitled  to 
an  allowance  for  their  dependents? 

Answer.  No.  The  benefits  of  this  act  are 
limited  to  dependents  of  soldiers  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  gradej, 
namely,  line  serseants.  technician^  fourth 
grade,  corporals,  technicians  fifth  grade,  pri- 
vates first  cla-fi.  and  pr'vates 

Question  What  arrangements  should  a 
man  make  who  is  about  to  be  inducted  and 
wants  to  obtain  an  allowance  for  his  de- 
pendents? 

Answer  Every  soldier  In  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  grades  has  the  opportunity 
to  apply  for  an  allowance  for  his  dependents, 
(A  new  selectee  is  normally  in  the  seventh 
grade,  private.)  A  man  who  Is  about  to  he 
inducted  need  make  no  arrangements  regard- 
ing the  allowance  prior  to  actual  Induction 
He  will  be  given  the  opportunity  after  he  has 
been  inducted 

Question  What  effect  will  the  family  al- 
lowance deduction  from  the  soldier's  pay  have 
on  class  E  or  other  allotments  which  he  may 
now  have  In  effect? 

Answer  If  class  E  and  other  allotments  are 
of  such  size  that  the  prescribed  deductitn  of 
$22  or  $27  per  month  cannot  be  made  from 
the  soldier's  pay  and  leave  him  at  least  $10 
per  month  for  his  personal  use,  exclusive  of 
possible  court-martial  forfeitures,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  soldier  or  his  organization 
commander  to  either  discontinue  or  adjust 
existing  allotments,  when  payments  of  the 
family  allowances  are  commenced. 


Independence  Day  Address  ot  Hon    .Akx- 
ander  Wiley   at  .^ppleton,  Wis. 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


IN   THE 


OF    MICHIG.AN 

SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  July  14  (legislative  day  of 
Mnvday  July  13).  1942 

M:  Wli  FY  M:  P  psident.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  th'  .*..  p-ndix  of  the 
Record  an  address  ennttd  "Declaration 
of  Independence  of  1942,"  delivered  by 
r.,'     •  .A;  pleton.  Wis.,  on  July  4   !;'42 

T::ti'  bt^incr  no  objection  tJ';'  .oii.:;  - '^.'^ 
u.i.^  iki'  I'd  ii'  bo  pnnti'ti  III  ihv  Fei  .ikj 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americana,  today  we  meet  to  mark 
the  Declaraiinn  ol  American  Independeno*. 

l  \.\\\  HI— App, ITS 


Our  observance  today  1«  a  gra%'e,  thoughtful 
observahce 

It  is  an  observance  where  no  words  of  ours 
can  fittingly  mark  our  reaffirmation  of  the 
Declaration.  This  is  not  a  lime  for  the  empti- 
ness of  words  It  is  a  time  for  the  fullness  of 
deeds. 

The  momentous  battle  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Japanese  naval  and  air  fieets 
which  ragtd  a  sl^ort  time  ago  in  a  spreading 
area  of  the  far  Pacific  was  a  living  expression 
of  what  we  here  obseive  today 

Today  we  commemorate  the  birth  ol  our 
great  Nation  in  an  observance  which  is  prob- 
p.bly  our  greatest  secular  holiday 

Today  we  observe  a  tremendous  event  in 
human  affairs— the  enactment  of  a  social 
compact,  a  real  and  sacred  bond,  voluntarily 
and  with  deliberate  dignity,  consciously 
chosen  by  millions  of  freemen  to  announce 
the  solemn  srvereignty  of  a  great  people 

One  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  ago  today 
under  a  cloudless  summer  sky  a  number  of 
men  met  in  a  plain  red  brick  building  In 
Philadelphia.  It  was  the  Philadelphia  State 
House 

Hancock  was  in  the  president's  chair  Be- 
fore him  there  were  half  a  hundred  delegates. 
A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  draft  a 
declaration  of  independence  The  committee 
included  Jefferson,  the  youngest  and  the  tall- 
est: John  Adams;  Robert  R  Livingston:  Sher- 
man, the  shoemaker:  and  Franklin,  the 
printer. 

It  was  about  2  o'clock  before  the  Declara- 
tion was  signed.  A  little  bey  ran  from  the 
doorway  into  the  street  with  uplifted  arms 
and  gave  the  tidings  of  tlie  Nation's  birth  to 
the  men  who  were  waiting  to  ring  the  great 
Liberty  Bell,  on  which  was  inscribed:  "Pro- 
claim liberty  to  the  1  nd;  to  all  the  individ- 
uals thereof." 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  on  the  Fourth 
day  of  July  in  1776  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  assembled  in  Con- 
gress to  declare  that  the  Colonies  wou  d 
henceforth  be  free  and  independent  States. 
Those  representatives  did  much  more  than 
declare  our  independence  from  Great  Britain. 
They  proclaimed  the  first  principles  on  which 
Just  civil  government  ^s  founded.  They  pro- 
claimed a  system  where  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  is  paramount 

They  proclaimed  the  political  equality  of  all 
citizens.  They  established  justice  Thej-  es- 
tablished a  reign  of  law — rot  the  law  of  dic- 
tators, not  the  law  of  brute  force,  but  a  law 
of  Justice  based  on  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. 

They  said:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  our  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are 
instituted  among  men.  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  " 

These  declarations  define  the  American 
way  Tliey  breathe  life  into  those  great  val- 
ues which  we  have  taken  for  granted  until 
the  present  war.  These  great  values  were 
attained  through  struggle  and  sacrifice  We 
must  ever  remember  they  can  be  retained  and 
maintained  only  In  the  same  way 

These  declarations  meant  struggle  and  sac- 
rifices, but  the  founding  fathers  were  fighting 
for  the  first  principles  of  civil  government. 
They  knew  what  they  were  fighting  for  They 
knew  why  the  principles  they  fought  for  were 
of  tremendous   Importance. 

The  campfires  are  still  lit  today  We  fight 
for  the  same  principles  of  freedom  from  op- 
pression which  they  fought  for — thcueh  the 
oppressors  we  face  today  are  a  barbarous 
horde  who  seek  not  only  financial  slavery, 
but  the  physical  enslavement  of  our  people. 

Because  the  foundinf;  fathers  held  as  self- 
evident  the  great  truths  that  all  men  are 
frn--i  rn'i  \1  throunhout  our  hlstonc  we 
b.tvt   iit>r!    known  pillage  or  privilege  tor 


individuals  or  for  groups.  That  is  particularly 
Important  today  when  all  Individual  and 
group  Interests  must  give  way  to  the  welfare 
and  interests  of  all  of  the  people  There  can 
be  no  special  interest  groups  today  The 
rights  and  privileges  of  all  groups  must  be 
merged  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  of 
the  people  and  in  the  problem  of  our  collec- 
tive security  and  survival 

We  have  freedom  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity Political  equality  In  this  land  has 
not  been  a  theory — .t  is  a  reality  We  are  a 
nation  of  laws  and  before  the  law  every  man 
Is  equal  In  other  lands  there  Is  only  one 
party  There  are  no  mlnorltiT  opinions  and 
men  are  denied  the  sacred  right  of  expressing 
their  convictions 

In  this  land  the  whiplash  of  oppression 
never  cracks  There  is  no  witch  hunting  of 
any  group  Rich  and  poor,  the  mighty  and 
the  poverless — all  are  equal  The  poorest 
citizen  In  his  humble  home  has  the  same 
rights,  the  same  privilege; .  and  is  an  equal  be- 
fore the  law  with  the  mightiest  financier  in 
the  land  Rich  and  poor  have  the  same 
privileges  and  rich  and  poor  have  the  same 
obligations  and  serve  side  by  side  in  rur 
armed  forces  today 

Oijvernment  is  not  the  master  here  The 
Government  administers  the  war  effort  only 
on  the  authority  of  a  free  people  and  the 
representatives  of  a  free  people  Government 
is  the  servant  of  the  citizens  The  sovereignty 
of  a  free  people — political  equality — is  the 
basis  of  our  system. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  our 
founding  fathers  said  that  we  had  "certain 
Inal  enable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  In 
every  land  occupied  by  the  Axis  powers  to- 
day, man's  rights  have  been  crucified  by 
power-drunk  dictators 

Our  founding  fathers  knew  that  there  were 
certain  rights  beyond  the  power  of  any  State 
to  confer  They  are  rights  which  come  from 
the  Crreator.  Our  founding  fathers  acknowl- 
edged these  rights  and  what  Is  more,  they 
acknowledged  the  source  of  these  rights 
.  Of  all  the  nations,  we  alone  acknowledged 
at  the  Inception  of  our  Government  that 
there  were  rights  which  come  from  the  Cre- 
ator We  alone  acknowledged  that  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  the 
rightful  heritage  of  men  from  thetr  Creator. 
They  are  the  written -embodiment  of  all  at 
the  hopes  of  mankind 

In  order  that  these  hopes  might  eurvire 
we  fight  today  In  order  that  we  may  pre- 
serve those  rights  for  our  children,  we  are 
willing  to  abandon  some  of  our  privileges  to- 
day 

Those  words  have  a  tremendovis  far-reach- 
ing significance.  They  give  us  the  right  to 
live  not  at  the  whim  or  caprice  of  any  dic- 
tator, but  because  the  Creator  gave  us  that 
right. 

That  means  that  there  are  no  blood  purges, 
no  massacres  of  minorities,  no  firing  squads 
at  dawn,  no  black-outs  of  the  freedom  of 
worship,  of  speech,  of  the  press. 

They  gave  us  the  right  to  liberty,  not  be- 
cause any  dictator  slackened  his  grasp  on  the 
clanking  chains  of  oppression,  but  because 
the  Creator  endowed  us  with  liberty 

Those  words  define  the  right  to  engage  in 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  That  means  that 
in  peacetime  we  do  not  devote  all  of  our  toll 
to  the  state.  It  means  that  unlike  other 
lands,  we  recognize  that  man  has  a  right  to 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  happiness,  and  that 
It  is  the  obligation  of  Government  to  make 
It  possible  for  him 

It  means  that  in  this  land  a  man  can  seek 
the  happiness  of  his  hearth  side  free  In  the 
conviction  that  no  Ge,«^tapo  are  lurking  In 
the  shadow?  of  his  doorstep 

The  founding  fathers  said  that  "to  tecure 
theiie    rlghu.    governmenta    are    Inatltuted 

among  men,  de-^ their  Just  pcnf-*  r—rr. 

Xh%  OOMH&t   oi    '"'<.    guvernecL."    l^a^    ::    u 
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statement  cf  tremendous  Importance 
words  should  be  carved  in  the  hearts 
American 

It  means   that  government   Is   the 
and    not   the   map.er      It   means   that 
eter.ty   re.sta   In   the   people      It   mear 
uncn  we  go  to  war.  we  do  so  as  a  free 
It  means  that  when  we  iire  reeulated 
siricied   by  Government   In   thus  war 
•o  voluntarily  through  our  rcpresenta 
■   Iree   (jeople      It    means   the   estibK 
cl  justice  and  a  reign  of  law  based  on  t 
sent  of  the  governed 

Our    Government    Is    unique    In    t 
pv<  p;e  deliberately   ch-^se   a   governm 
thtm£.elves;    deliberately    and    with 
wrote  their  social  compact      Our  Decl 
oT    Independence    was   written    as   an 
con-^rioii.s  choice      It  was  written  as 
c  n    of     the    capability    ul 

f        .       rnmenl      It  stands  loday  as 
boi   of    the  capability   cf   free    men. 
together   to  «hip  any  combination 
labor  in  the  world 

Let  us  ttxlay  take  heart  from  the 
wrote  the  Declaration  The  democra 
cf  life  In  a  republic  is  the  result  of  p 
It  never  has  been  achieved  in  any  oth 
and  It  cannot  be  preserved  in  any  o  - 
It  cannot  be  static  It  must  grow  I 
be  dynamic.     It  must  t     a  creative 

There    m.-^"    rjien   In   1776  ]■•'.-•   s^   fh 
men  m   i,'-tJ    >•;.  ■  are  in  a  Ic-:     ;   ;    i: 
future 

I  rememt)er  that  Walt  Whitman  on(|e 
•X)ther8  take  finish   but  the  Republic 
constructive 
And  ever  keeps  vista: 
Others  adorn  the  past,  but  yovi    O 
the  present.  I 
Adorn  yoxi 
O.     days     of     the     future       I      b^i.o 
you     •      •     •  •• 

On  July  4    1776   Congress  had  no 
lu  own      It  had  no  authority  either 
taxes  tir  to  borrow      All   It  could  do 
l.i^ue   continental   currency      Our    pe^ 
that    time    faced    the    largest    navy 
world,  and  even   at  the  close  of  the 
had  only  a  few  small  vessels  of  our  c 
faced  a  well-trained  army  with  unskii 
undisciplined  colonial  volunteers      W 
pro'essioDal  soldiers,  and  our  men  wi 
listed  for  only  short  t^rms      We  faced 
didly  equipped,  well-fed  troops,  and 
were  wretchedly  supplied  and  fed 

In    that   period   of   darkness  we    w 
Declaration  of  Independence — a  might 
contract.     No  words  of  otirs  today 
to    that    Declaration      Only    by    our 
today  can  we  add  to  its  luster 

You  men  of  the  Legion  here  todt 
recognize  that  truth,  and  more  than 
ades  ago  you  did  your  part  in  makii 
Declaration  a  living  legacy  for  today 

That  Declaration  in  1776  was  the 
geous  statement  of  4.000000  colon 
notify  the  monarchical  world  that  the 
right  of  kings  was  scrapped  on  th:s  corjt 
that  all  citizens  would  henceforth  h 
tain  Inalienable  rights,  that  they  wc 
stitute  a  governmental  system  denv 
powers  from  the  full  consent  of  the  gc 

Fellow  Americans.  that  Decl 
changed  the  course  of  human  history 
took  7  years,  of  privation,  starvation. 
and  bloodshed  to  convert  those  idea 
a  recognized  and  established  intern 
fact.  It  took  another  13  years  of 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears  to  secure  a  C 
tlcn  to  implement  those  fundamenti 
and  truths 

That   was   a   great   testing  period 
people,  but  it  steeled  into  the  fibers 
national  character  a  spirit  which  w:'. 
die.  and  which  will  win   this  war 

Long  before  the  Declaration  our  pe^ 
known  privation  When  the  settler 
cn  the  shores  of  C  ;0  c    ;  Bay  in  th 
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of  1621.  more  than  two  and  one-half  cen- 
turies were  to  pass  before  the  first  autdmobile 
wculd  be  built  But  the  steel  that  went  into 
those  carj  and  the  steel  that  has  gene  into 
our  armaments  today  also  were  in  this  land 
when  the  founding  fathers  landed  The  paso- 
line  that  runs  our  war  ma:hinery  was  under 
the  soil  in  1621  The  material  for  our  roads 
on  which  our  hr.go  tants  travel  today  was 
here  in  1621 

The  material  wealth  and  the  material 
strength  of  this  Nation  was  here  in  1621  but 
It  needed  to  be  translated  Into  reality  by 
the  dreams  and  the  hopes  and  the  spirit 
and  the  vision  of  a  great  people 

The  destiny  of  America  has  always  been 
founded  on  the  bedrock  doctrine  of  a  dynamic 
growing  democratic  future  We  are  engaged 
in  a  Ufe-and-death  struggle  today  to  pre- 
serve that  destiny  and  that  future.  Through- 
out this  struggle  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
In  the  post-war  period  when  we  have  won 
the  war — and  we  will  win  the  war  because 
we  are  on  the  side  of  right — it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  continue  building  toward  an 
expandlTii?  future  In  other  words,  we  cannot 
subscribe  to  any  doctrine  of  defeatism  for 
the  future  We  must  have  faith  not  only  In 
the  ability  of  free  men  to  win  a  righteous 
victory  but  we  must  have  faith  in  the  ability 
of  free  men  to  win  a  Just  peace. 

The  problems  In  thi  post-war  era  will  be 
m  iny.  evt  n  as  the  problems  between  1776  and 
1789  were  many,  but  we  will  meet  these 
problems  head-on  and  solve  them.  With 
the  inheritance  of  the  fathers,  we  front  the 
future  fearlessly  and  with  faith 

In  the  days  when  our  forefathers  came  to 
this  country  in  the  1630's.  a  day's  travel  by 
horse  was  limited  to  about  30  miles  of  haz- 
ardous road.s  A  trip  from  Boston  to  New 
York  was  232  miles  A  trip  from  New  York 
to  Richmond  was  343  miles  Communication 
between  wide'y  separated  cities  such  as 
Charleston  and  Portland  was  almost  Im- 
possible 

We  were  13  separate  and  distinct  colonies 
In  the  1600's  There  was  little  or  no  mall, 
and  it  wasn't  until  120  years  after  the  Pil- 
grims had  landed  that  a  magazine  was  be- 
gun— and  it  died  In  3  months. 

The  point  I  am  making  in  this  connection 
Is  that  physically  we  could  not  have  been  a 
united  people  as  we  understand  the  term  to- 
day We  were,  however,  a  united  people  spir- 
itually because  we  met  on  common  ground  In 
cur  belief*  that  the  p«?ople  were  sovereign 
and  that  we  must  have  a  government  by  laws 
rather  than  by  men. 

When  the  peace  treaty  of  the  Revolution 
was  signed,  it  was  signed  by  13  separate  and 
independent  Colonies — not  by  the  United 
S'ates  of  America  as  such. 

Today  we  are  more  truly  a  united  people 
than  we  have  ever  been  before. 

Since  I>ecember  7  last  we  have  seen  defeat 
after  defeat  We  lost  an  important  part  of 
our  Pacific  Fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor.  We  lost 
Wake  and  Guam,  and  the  Philippines.  We 
lost  our  rubber  and  oU  and  tin  supplies  In 
the  East  Indies. 

But  since  December  7  we  have  been  girding 
for  war.  We  are  shifting  from  the  defensive 
to  the  offensive  We  have  bombed  Tokyo. 
We  have  Tremendous  forces  in  Australia  and 
the  British  Isles,  and  our  American  planes 
are  on  every  battle  front  in  the  world.  We 
have  demonstrated  In  the  Coral  Sea  and  off 
Midway,  the  same  as  Britain  has  demonstrat- 
ed in  her  new  aerial  front,  that  the  Axis  are 
on  the  way  out. 

We  will  soon  have  15,000.000  men  and 
women  at  work  on  armaments.  We  will  soon 
be  turning  out  4.000  planes  a  month.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  we  will  have  4  500.000 
men  In  the  service  and  the  Navy  will  have  a 
million  men. 

Yes.  today  we  are  writing  another  declara- 
tion of  independence — not  a  declaration  of 


words  but  a  declaration  of  deeds  Today  we 
are  writing  again  the  independence  of  free- 
born  men  from  slavery  and  oppression  To- 
day we  are  recovenanting  our  faith  with  the 
principles  of  the  fathers  and  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration. 

Today  we  are  returning  to  the  spirit  of  the 
men  who  met  166  years  ago  todav  in  the  red 
brick  building  in  Philadelphia.  Today  again 
we  are  restating  our  belief  not  in  what  we 
can  get  out  of  government,  but  v.hat  we  can 
give  to  government. 

On  March  26.  1942.  in  the  Australian  Par- 
liament House  at  Canberra,  Australia,  the 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  United  Nations' 
Forces  in  the  southern  Pacific.  Gen  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur,  said: 

"I  have  come  as  a  soldier  in  a  great  crusade 
of  personal  liberty  as  opposed  to  perpetual 
slavery  My  faith  In  our  ultimate  victory  is 
Invincible  and  I  bring  to  you  tonight  the 
unbreakable  spirit  of  the  freeman's  military 
code  in  support  of  our  Just  cause. 

"That  code  has  come  down  to  us  from  even 
before  the  days  of  knighthood  and  chivalry. 
It  will  stand  the  lest  of  any  ethics  or  philoso- 
phies that  the  world  has  ever  known  It  em- 
braces the  things  that  are  right  and  con- 
demns the  things  that  are  wrong.  Under  its 
banner  the  freemen  of  the  world  are  united 
today  There  can  be  no  compromise  We 
shall  Wirt  or  we  shall  die,  and  to  this  end  I 
pledge  you  the  full  resources  of  all  the 
mighty  power  of  my  country  and  all  the 
blood  of  my  countrymen." 

When  General  Mac  Arthur  referred  to  a 
great  crusade  of  personal  liberty  as  opposed 
to  perpetual  slavery,  when  he  referred  to  our 
unbreakable  spirit,  he  was  giving  living  ex- 
pression in  1942  to  the  Declaration  of  1776. 

Today  it  is  for  tis  the  living  to  renew  a 
deep  appreciation  of  the  value  of  American 
citizenship — of  being  Americans.  Let  us 
know  the  glory  and  the  greatnest  of  America. 
Let  us  In  our  lives,  In  our  daily  actions,  live 
greatly  in  our  devotion  to  our  country  and 
our  cause. 

Let  there  come  Into  our  consciousness  the 
thought  that  we  are  living  in  one  of  the 
great  challenging  periods  of  the  race.  This 
hour  will  require  sacrifices,  submergence  of 
petty  differences,  and  a  realizat.on  that  we 
are  one  people — one  people  called  upon  to 
keep  the  light  of  liberty  and  freedom  burning. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  past  primarily 
in  the  light  of  the  present— to  learn  from 
that  past;  but  our  eyes  are  on  the  present 
and  the  future  The  people's  sovereignty 
which  the  founding  fathers  wrote  into  the 
Declaration  has  been  a  heritage  and  a  birth- 
right, but  more  than  that.  It  l.s  a  trust — a 
trust  which  we  must  preserve  and  pass  on  to 
future  generations  unimpaired.  We  observe 
our  independence  today  not  to  Inflate  our 
national  vanity  and  to  l>oast  of  our  achieve- 
ments We  do  not  -celebrate  an  Idle  tradi- 
tion. We  observe  our  Independence  Day  not 
merely  as  a  lip  service,  but  as  a  living  serv- 
ice— that  we  may  be  more  vital  and  dy- 
namic— fit  instruments  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  this  hour 

Our  observance  today  is  a  reconsccration 
of  our  highest  efforts  for  the  protection  and 
the  preservation  of  our  trusteeship  so  that 
we  may  hand  on  the  great  values  unim- 
paired to  yet  other  generations. 

It  is  well  also  for  us  to  remember  today 
that    the    founding   fathers   wrote   into    the 

Declaration  that for  the  support 

of  this  Declaration  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor." 

These  are  perilous  times  and  momentous 
events  are  stirring  In  the  world.  They  may 
be  of  as  lasting  consequence  to  the  world  as 
was  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is 
well  for  us  then  today  to  again  place  a  "firm 
reliance  in  the  protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence." 
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It  was  in  1863  on  July  4  that  an  vmknown 
man  wrote  a  hymn,  which  I  think  is  as  ap- 
plicable now  as  It  was  then.    He  wrote: 

"Lord,  the  people  of  the  land. 

In  Thy  presence  humbly  stand; 
On  this  day,  when  Thou  didst  free 

Men  oi  old  from  tyranny; 
We.  their  children,  bow  to  Thee. 

"With  one  heart  the  Nation's  cries, 

From  our  choral  lips  arise; 
Thou  didst  point  a  noble  way 

For  our  Fathers  through  the  fray; 
Lead  their  children  thus  today!" 

One  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  a  clergy- 
man wrote  a  great  song  One  veise  is  not 
Just  a  song,  but  is  in  reality  a  prayer  That 
prayer  was  tised  in  the  Old  Park  Street 
Church  in  Boston  on  July  4.  1832.    It  read: 

"Otir  fathers'  God!  To  Thee, 

Author  cf  liberty. 
To  Thee  we  sing: 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 
Great  God,  our  King!" 

That  is  our  reliance  today  in  the  most  awful 
war  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  fight 
with  clean  hands.  We  covet  no  lands.  We 
seek  the  enslavement  of  no  people.  We  ask 
merely  for  the  freedom  of  mankind.  We 
seek  only  a  righteous  victory  and  a  Just  peace 
with  freedom's  holy  light,  and  we  know  that 
our  fathers'  God  will  protect  us  by  His  might, 
if  we  are  worthy  of  such  protection. 

When  Solomon  was  asked  by  the  Lord  what 
gift  he  would  have,  you  will  remember  he 
didn't  choose  wealth  or  fame  or  power.  You 
will  also  remember  that  his  country  was  fac- 
ing a  great  crisis,  and  so  for  the  sake  of  his 
country  he  asked  for  wisdom.  May  God  grant 
In  this  hotir  we  of  this  Nation,  we  privileged 
among  the  races  of  mankind,  will  seek  wisdom 
and  be  guided  thereby  through  this  period 
of  travail  cf  our  country. 

In  a  very  real  sense  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
people,  at  the  present  time  we  are  writing  a 
declaration  of  independence  from  totalitarian 
threats  of  bondage — physical  and  spiritual 
enslavement. 

In  a  very  real  and  vital  sense,  each  of  us 
can  write  our  declaration  of  Independence 
In  this  crucial  hour  from  any  lingering  group 
Interests  which  must  now  be  merged  in  the 
national  Interest. 

Each  of  us  can  write  our  own  declaration  of 
Independence  from  domestic  bickering  and 
from  any  special  privileges.  The  burdens  of 
the  war  must  be  shared  equitably  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  must  go  forward  under  a 
unified  people  and  a  decisive,  clearly  defined 
policy 

Each  of  u.-  !';i:i  •J.iite  a  declaraticii  of  in- 
dependence tiv  m  any  cowardly  defeatist  ap- 
proach to  realities.  Each  of  us  can  write  a 
declaration  of  independence  from  a  craven 
tax  bill  which  panders  to  political  expe- 
diency. Each  of  us  can  write  a  declaration 
of  independence  from  any  demagogic  exploi- 
tation of  the  tunes  for  political  purposes.  We 
can  write  a  declaration  of  independence  from 
confusion  in  cur  policies,  from  waste  or  graft 
bv  any  group  or  any  individual. 

F  u  :i  if  u-s  c  n  declare  our  indep)endence 
from  internal  hates  and  in'clerance.  We 
fieht  for  freedom  of  tpet-cn  ui.d  expression. 
O'lr  1  Tffnti.ers  fought  for  freedom  of  speech 
ai.'i  tx:  rtssiv^n  and  there  can  be  no  racial 
or  Ideological  intolerance  in  this  land  which 
would  make  a  mockery  of  the  battle  we  fight. 
We  niu-t  -taiid  a.-  cne  people  for  the  free- 
dom of  every  person  to  worship  God  as  he 
sees  fit  and  to  kneel  t>efore  the  shrine  of  his 
choice. 

Each  of  us  c.iVi  live  a  d'  claration  ni  inde- 
pendence from  tlie  complacent  .■=raugnos.';  of 
any    who    believe   either    as   a    nation   or   as 


individuals  in  a  mythical  physical  isolation. 
Such  a  belief  engenders  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity— an  unawareness  of  reality — an  unpre- 
paredness  for  calamity — which  menaces  our 
security. 
Behold,  now  is  the  day  o*  salvation. 


Hon.  Joseph  J.  Man.<.he!d 
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HON.  MILTON  H.  WEST 

OF    TEXAS 

ill    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  July  14.  1942 


Mr.  WEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  George 
W.  Stitr.pson,  that  appeared  in  the  Hous- 
ton (Tex.)  Chronicle  and  other  newspa- 
pers: 

Washington  D  C.  June  27. — Today  the 
warcraft  of  America  and  the  United  Nations 
are  striking  at  the  Japs  and  the  Nazis  from 
bases  authorized  by  bills  piloted  through  Con- 
gress by  a  Texan 

He  is  Congressman  Joseph  Jefferson 
Mansfield,  chairman  of  the  House  Riveis  and 
Harbors  Committee  and  high  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Texan  has 
been  quietly  and  studiously  promoting 
waterways,  improving  channels,  developing 
harbors,  and  building  up  the  merchant  ma- 
rine Little  did  most  people  suspect  that 
Mansfield,  while  doing  what  then  appeared 
to  be  a  thankless  Job.  was  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  bases  tliat  would  be  essential  for 
defending  all  American,  and  all  the  liberty- 
loving  peoples  of  tiie  world  against  ruthless 
aggressors 

At  Midway.  Hawaii,  the  AleutliwnB.  the 
Alaskan  mainland,  the  Pacific.  Gulf,  and  At- 
lantic coasts,  in  the  West  Indies — a  thousand 
bases,  harbors,  channels,  and  other  shipping 
facilities  fathered  by  Mansfield  are  making 
possible  the  operations  of  our  Navy  Army,  and 
air  forces  against  those  who  would  destroy 
this  Nation  and  everything  it  stands  for. 

Recognition  for  this  national  service  has 
come  late,  but  today  all  America  is  proud  of 
the  Texan  and  grateful  for  his  foresight  and 
patient  work  In  preparing  this  country  for  its 
dav  of  eTPate."=t  peril 

M,N'«;rTT',ri  i:a-  b^en  chairman  of  th'  K  use 
Rivers  and  Harb«ra  Committee  for  an  un- 
precedented number  of  years,  and.  by  insist- 
ing thi*  (  vrrv  nr  iject  be  first  approved  by 
trained  .Attv  ei.tineers.  he  has  done  more 
than  anv  ';  ti  one  man  to  eliminate  favor- 
itism and  I'.g-r'^'lling  from  rivers  and  harbors 
projects 

The  story  of  his  life  reads  like  a  Horatio 
Ah'f"  r'^imance 

He  was  born  near  the  Ohio  R.vi-r  F(  I  ruary 
9.  1861.  in  a  part  of  Virginia  r:  '  rr.-.i  ::• - 
came  West  Virginia.  He  '■•■:-  ^  :  v.;  old 
when  Jefferson  Davis  w;-.«  :,,;■•:' .:t-d  pro- 
visional President  of  the  Confederacy.  His 
earliest  recollection  Is  of  hearing  when  a 
child  of  4  of  the  folks  talk  about  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Lincoln.  His  long, 
rich,  and  useful  life  stretches  back  over 
more  than  half  cf  our  existenre  h--  a  ration 
under  the  Constitution 

.MAN-^Firi.ri  w  ,t  ;-;.  '  originally  c!i-;?t>:,' d 
Jcisrrn      ..'Frrr^Ri^f  n        Hp      wn^      fr-'      :::.rr,>d 

\<  ^>^'<;pTj~*n     K*  •  r ; ;  ■  i>.  ^  ■      h  '  ^ 
■f      •  h'i'      C  ■■.*r'C>  T.'.'P 
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r.is  mutner  learned  that  her  husband  had 
been  killed  In  battle.  She  was  a  descendant 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  she  then  gave  her 
son  the  name  of  his  deceased  father  and  that 
of  her  ancestral  line. 

The  Texan  often  refers  to  himself  as  the 
baby  of  the  family.  He  has  a  sister  8  years 
older  living  in  West  Virginia,  and  a  brother 
4  years  older  living  at  Brownwood,  Tex  Last 
year,  during  the  debate  on  the  lend-lease  bill, 
the  Congressman  was  called  to  West  Virginia 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  sister  who  was  10 
years  his  senior  and  who  had  practically 
brought  him  up 

He  was  20  when  he  took  a  steamboat  from 
Ashland  In  Kentucky  for  Cincinnati  down  the 
Ohio  cn  the  way  to  Texas  In  1881  At  Cin- 
cinnati he  saw  Generals  Sherman  and  Sheri- 
dan, and  fcrmer  President  Hayes  attending  a 
reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  His 
destination  in  Texas  was  AUeyton  in  Colorado 
County.  He  changed  trains  at  Houston  and 
recalls  that  the  railroad  fare  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  Texas  was  $24  25 

In  Texas  he  soon  got  a  Job  with  the  old 
Galveston.  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  Rail- 
road and  later  worked  for  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific. For  a  time  he  worked  as  a  station  hand, 
baggageiran,  car  clerk,  and  Jack-of -all-trades 
arcund  the  station  at  Rosenberg,  a  Junction 
of  three  railroads  abopt  30  miles  west  of 
Houston.  On  the  side  he  picked  up  the 
Morse  code  and  eventually  qualified  as  a 
railway  telegrapher 

Since  he  first  went  to  the  Lone  Star  State 
more  than  60  years  ago  Mansfield  has  always 
made  his  home  in  Colorado  County  At  one 
time  he  worked  as  a  laborer  on  farms  and  in 
nurseries  and  developed  a  genuine  sympathy 
for  those  who  make  their  living  on  the  land. 
With  only  a  public-school  education,  he  man- 
aged to  study  law  and  in  1886  hung  out  a 
shingle  on  his  own  In  Eagle  Lake 

He  established  the  first  newspaper  in  Eagle 
Lake  and  was  the  first  prosecuting  attorney 
and  mayor  of  the  town.  He  was  prosecuting 
attorney  for  the  county  4  years  and  served  as 
county  Judge  from  189>6  until  his  election  to 
Congress  in  1916  During  14  years  of  that 
time  he  was  ex  officio  county  superintendent 
of  schools  and  became  familiar  with  educa- 
tional problems 

His  Interest  In  national  defense  was  born 
In  him.  Fifty-six  years  ago  he  organized  two 
companies  of  the  National  Guard  In  Colorado 
County  and  after  being  commissioned  succes- 
sively second  lieutenant,  first  lieutenant,  and 
captain  he  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the 
Fourth  Texa.'  Rti::n'j"..t  w:'h  thi-  rr:  k  of 
captain 

It.  was  when  he  was  county 
acquired  the  title  "Judee  "  u 
to  him   e\  i  r   ^  :  r<- 
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adjusting  freight  rates  to  the  peculiar  con- 
ditlonj-  of  the  Southwest  hr^'  T-r  ■•r-'.  t-  :rh 
(f  his  thought   and  time,     f:  -      -:  t 

i;p  m  the  country  and  worktd  cu  ihc  l:  : 
find  hii5  made  valuable  contributions  t>  i.r  ; 
solving  the  farm  problems  of  the  country. 
Sixty  years  ago  he  envisioned  the  Tpx.is  (lulf 
coant  a«  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  A:;  -  m 
Industry,  shipping,  and  agriculture,  .li.J  he 
probably  knows  as  much  about  the  nav.ga- 
!;on.  flood  control,  labor.  Industrial,  sliip- 
j.ing.  farming,  educational,  and  other  devel- 
opment«  in  southeastern  Texits  as  any  o  her 
living  man  He  was  one  of  the  early  ac  vo- 
cate*  of  a  program  to  prevent  the  prec  ous 
soil  of  Texas  from  being  eroded  and  washed 
Into  the  Gulf 

'  '  '  Mansfield  has  for  years  advocated  an 
t  s.  .  -.  n  of  the  facilities  for  transpcring 
petroleum  products  by  waterways  and  )ipe 
lines  If  his  advice  had  been  followed,  t  lere 
would  not  now  be  a  gasoline  shortage  in  the 
Eastern  States  It  was  he  who  paved  the  *ay 
for  the  fortification  of  Midway  Island,  arcf  it 
was  he  who  had  drafted  the  first  request  for 
a  review  of  the  40-year-old  plans  for  devel- 
oping our  naval  ba.se  in  Guam  Ai  that  t  me, 
however,  persons  higher  up  than  he  fe  ired 
that  a  premature  step  In  that  part  of  the 
Pacific  might  precipitate  hostilities  ulth 
Japan  before  this  C9untry  was  sufflcie;nly 
prepared  and  the  proposed  plan  was  sus- 
pended 

Of  Judgp  Mansfield  it  can  be  said  as 
Shakespeare  siiid  of  one  of  his  men,  that  t  lere 
is  a  kind  of  character  In  his  life  that,  to  the 
observer,  doth  all  his  history  fully  un  old. 
Hl.'^  capacity  and  ability  for  public  seivice 
have  increased  with  the  passing  of  the  yiars, 
and  they  are  still  increasing  He  has  lit'-n 
.<;  H  — he  ha.s  been  in  a  wheelchair  for  nore 
than  20  years — he  ha.s  suffered  the  loss  of 
dear  ones,  and  he  know.s  the  meaning  of  sor- 
row: out  he  is  borne  up  and  continues  his 
work,  supported  by  his  Iron  constitution  his 
,^wonderful  philosophy  of  life,  and  his  lovt  lor 
public  serv.ce 

As  in  the  cese  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  his 
physical  handicaps  seem  to  have  Increised 
his  activity  and  his  capacity  for  serving  his 
people  His  personality  grows  mellower  and 
kindlier,  his  philosophy  and  patience  de<  per. 
but  his  Independence  and  sense  of  respcr.si- 
bllity  to  his  country  firmer  It  can  be  j-aid 
without  fear  of  contradiction  ihat  Judi^e 
Mansfield  Is  the  most  popular  and  bo^t-1  v^d 
man  m  Congress  To  know  him 
respect,  and  admire  hm  It  woulu  .^^ 
to  find  anybody  who  knows  the  Jurti^e 
does  not  feel  that  way  about  him  He  wiiuld 
Win  a  popularity  contest  In  Congress  h:  nds 
down 

Rec«>ntly  the  Chaplain  of  the  House  re- 
ferred to  him  as  "the  concentrated  ess*  nee 
of  the  sun5hine  of  Congress."  The  er  tire 
membership  nodded  approval  when  Spe  iker 
Raybt.tin  stcxxl  m  the  Well  of  the  House  and 
said  ■  Judee  Mansfield  s  life  Is  an  inspira- 
tion to  everyone  who  knows  him  Long  -nay 
he  live  to  serve  the  country  and  to  give  Jt  y  to 
h.s  thousands  of  friends  "' 

But  the  many  complimentary  things  said 
about  him,  while  they  please  him.  do  not 
sp*iil  him.  He  is  the  most  unspoiled  popular 
rran  in  public  ll!e  Although  he  woulc  be 
Th?  last  man  in  the  world  to  claim  su(  h  a 
distinction,  it  can  be  truthfully  said  of  Ji.dge 
Manstizu)  that  he  is  a  statesman  of  the  Srst 
order. 

He  does  not  divide  either  human  belnf  s  or 
their  occupations  into  good  and  bad  sharply: 
he  rather  tries  to  sift  out  the  good  in  ev?ry- 
bidy  and  everything  and  to  make  the  gr?at- 
est  possible  use  of  that  got^d  fcr  the  com  iion 
welfare  He  possesses  both  courage  and  in- 
dependence, and  all  the  pressure  and  ir  flu- 
ence  In  the  world  would  not  cause  hini  to 
budge  an  Inch  from  the  course  that  he  t^.  :  k- 
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Is  right  In  a  delegation  of  great  men.  Judge 
Mansfield  measures  up  to  the  best  of  them  In 
character,  ability,  and  public  service,  and  sur- 
passes them  all  In  those  personal  qualities 
which  enable  men  to  carry  on  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  odds. 

He  Is  an  Independent  voter  and  he  Is  a 
fighter,  but  he  believes  in  fair  play  and  always 
comes  clean  In  every  fight.  He  is  the  soul 
of  honor  and  never  resorts  to  trickery  or  ob- 
structive tactics  His  patience,  kindliness, 
cheerfulness.  mt)desty.  and  simplicity  tend  to 
mislead  the  casual  observer  respecting  the 
substantial  contributions  that  he  has  made 
and  is  making  to  his  State  and  Nation  He 
believes  In  representative  government  and  is 
willing  to  work,  to  fight,  and  to  vote  to  main- 
tain It 

Before  Pearl  Harbor.  Judge  Mansfield  was 
no  warmonger,  and  like  the  great  majority 
of  Americans,  he  sincerely  hoped  this  great 
Nation  could  avoid  becoming  in'olved  in  the 
war  in  Europe  But  at  the  same  time  he  was 
no  isolationist  He  was  too  wise,  ex- 
perienced, and  clear-headed  not  to  know 
that  the  United  States  would  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  world  cataclysm  He  did  net 
want  the  United  States  to  do  anything  to 
Invite  war,  but  he  wanted  his  country  to  be 
strong  enough  and  prepared  enough  so  if  war 
came  we  could  give  a  good  account  of  our- 
selves. 

It  would  take  a  whole  book  to  review 
even  briefly  the  important  services  of  Judge 
Mansfield  to  his  district.  State,  and  country. 
Confined  to  a  wheel  chair  for  these  many 
years.  In  spite  of  this  handicap  he  Is  one 
of  the  hardest  working  men  on  Capitol  Hill. 
His  cflBoe  door  is  always  open  and  he  is  never 
too  busy  or  tired  to  be  accessible  to  anybody 
who  has  a  claim  upon  his  time  With  handi- 
caps that  would  have  discouraged  most  men. 
Judge  Mansfield  is  regarded  by  others  as  a 
sort  of  fountain  of  ycuth  to  whom  they  can 
turn  fo'  Inspiration  and  encouragement  in 
time  of  trouble  It  Is  said  that  nature  pro- 
vides a  compensation  lor  every  disability. 
Perhaps  Judge  Mansfield,  like  the  President, 
would  not  have  become  the  great  man  that 
he  is  had  he  not  gone  through  the  fires  of 
suffering  The  fact  remains  that  he  has  come 
through  these  fires  of  bitter  experience  with 
his  moral  and  mental  powers  greatly  In- 
creased, 

His  amazing  vitality,  his  continual  Indus- 
try, his  remarkable  memory,  his  keen  under- 
standing of  public  problems,  his  uniform 
cheerfulness,  his  bubbling  sense  of  humor — 
excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who 
know  him.  Today  he  is  an  ornament  to  his 
district.  State,  and  Nation.  He  looks  toward 
the  future  with  hope  and  courage  and  good 
cheer,  and  well  he  may.  for  he  has  used  the 
talents  that  God  gave  him  for  the  good  of 
mankind 

Judge  Mansfield  has  been  appreciated  by 
the  people  of  his  district  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  during  all  that  time  his  col- 
leagues In  Congress  have  known  his  worth  as 
a  man  and  as  a  public  servant,  but  it  took 
a  world-wide  war  to  convince  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  of  the  wisdom,  soundness,  durability, 
and  usefulness  of  his  work,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  contemplate  the  fact  that  this  national 
recognition  of  his  public  services  comes  while 
he  is  still  adding  to  those  public  services  every 
day 

When  he  retires  from  the  public  stage 
others  will  succeed  him.  but  none  can  take 
his  place  There  will  never  be  another  Judge 
Mansfield  When  he  was  created  the  forms 
were  destroyed.  He  represents  the  true  spirit 
of  America — yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow. 
In  him  we  have  among  us  one  of  the  few 
examples  of  men  that  our  forefathers  hoped 
woiUd  be  furnished  by  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration to  carry  on  the  work  of  self-govern- 
ment. 


No  QuiMiii.;  1)  .re  Raise  His  Head  in 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAI  K^ 
or 

HU.N.  WiLUAM  R.  THOM 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13,  1942 

M.  .THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  a  copy  of  the  speech  I  delivered 
over  the  radio  station  WHBC,  Canton, 
Ohio,  describing  Nazi  rule  in  Poland: 

In  the  third  of  my  radio  addres.'^es  on  con- 
ditions in  European  countries  und?r  the  mas- 
tery— outwardly  at  least— of  Hit.er.  I  shall 
discuss  Poland,  from  which  land  many  of 
Canton's  newer  naturalized  clt.zens  have 
come  The  Polish  Immlgrcnts  and  their  sons 
have  shown  a  decided  flare  for  American  poli- 
tics. In  the  present  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  eight  congressional  districts 
are  represented  by  Poles.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Sj'stem  which  controls  the  supply  of 
money  in  the  United  States  and  acts  as  the 
fiscal  agent  of  the  Government  is  managed 
by  a  board  of  five  governors,  of  which  one  is 
a  Pole — the  Honorable  M.  S  Szymczak,  of 
Chicago.  Their  interest  in  politics  probably 
stems  from  the  age-old  quest  of  their  an- 
cestors for  liberty  and  Independence. 

For  seven  or  eight  hundred  years,  Poland 
has  been  writing  dramatic  and  startling  his- 
tory What  has  been  happening  within  its 
borders  since  Hitler  broke  his  solemn  obliga- 
tions and  invaded  Poland  in  September  1939, 
is  Just  a  repetition  of  the  misery  and  devas- 
tation that  have  befallen'this  Ill-fated  people, 
time  and  time  again  Like  a  bird  of  prey, 
some  neighbor  has  always  been  swooping 
down  on  her  She  has  been  hit  by  the  armed 
might  at  various  times  of  not  cnlv  Germany, 
but  of  Russia  Austria-Hungary,  France.  Tur- 
key, and  even  Sweden,  but  never  has  her 
determination  to  resist  died  out. 

Just  before  his  armies  marched.  Hitler 
called  on  Poland  to  hand  over  Danzig,  the 
Baltic  seaport  that  gave  the  country  access 
to  the  sea.  The  right  to  a  sea  outlet  has 
been  an  issue  with  Poland  since  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  Hitler  was  not  the  first 
to  deny  this  rirht.  His  ancestors  of  centuries 
back,  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Ord^r, 
struck  at  Danzig  for  the  same  reason  as  did 
Hitler 

If  Poland  was  the  cockpit  of  Europe,  it  did 
not  always  come  out  second  best.  She  once 
took  Prussia  under  her  wings  as  an  integral 
part  of  her  lands.  Moreover,  before  the 
RomanoPs  in  Russia  came  to  power.  Poland 
actively  held  Moscow  fcr  a  time,  and  a  son 
of  King  Slgismvnd  of  Poland  was  elected 
Czar  of  Russia  So,  Poland  has  had  her  days 
of  military  glory,  especially  when  her  Sobieskl 
retook  Vienna  from  the  Turks  and  saved 
Europe  for  Christianity. 

Curiously,  the  strivings  for  constitutional 
liberty  of  the  United  States  and  of  Poland 
were  contemporaneous,  but  their  respective 
enjoyment  of  this  prlviUge.  once  obtained, 
was  tragically  difl'erent. 

The  American  Constitution  became  a  liv- 
ing thing  in  1789.  and  it  has  without  inter- 
ruption bestowed  its  blessings  upon  our  peo- 
ple since  that  diy.  For  its  priceless  privi- 
leges we  fought  and  defeated  England.  A 
Polish  national  hero.  Pulaski,  fell  on  the  field 
of  battle  with  our  armies  In  our  War  of 
Independence  heroically  fighting  the  British 
at  the  Battle  of  Savannah.  The  blood  of 
their  fathers,  therefore,  contributed  to  the 
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liberties  that  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Poland  in  the  United  States  now  enjoy. 

The  Polish  Constitution  was  born  May  3, 
1791.  Just  2  years  after  the  American.  How- 
ever, It  was  short-lived  because  it  was  blotted 
out  by  the  Invasion  and  partition  of  Poland 
by  three  greedy  neighbors — Germany,  Russia, 
and  Austria-Hungary.  One  division  of  Its 
lands  did  not  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  these 
enemies.  As  every  school  child  has  read  in 
his  history,  Poland  in  1795.  again  in  1797, 
and  finally  In  1799,  was  figuratively  hacked 
into  pieces  territorially  to  satisfy  their 
imperialistic  ambitions. 

While  under  foreign  subjection,  it  pre- 
served the  Polish  language,  its  native  songs 
and  poetry,  and  Its  undying  hope  of  deliv- 
erance. This  was  answered  In  1919  when  a 
preat  American  President,  Wocdrow  Wil£on, 
set  m  motion  the  forces  that  restored  a  fre" 
Poland.  This  great  boon  lasted  20  years  an., 
was  quenched  again  in  1939  by  the  armies  of 
Russia  and  Germany,  two  of  the  Identical 
countries  that  had  participated  in  the  parti- 
tions of  1795  to  1799.  History  tragically 
repeated  Itself. 

Poland  was  the  first  country  to  resist  with 
arms  the  spread  of  Hitlers  "new  order." 
When  it  fell  suddenly  before  mechanized 
might  the  world  held  the  Polish  soldier  In 
contempt.  Time  has  changed  this  verdict. 
After  the  French  Army,  reputedly  the  best  In 
the  world,  was  likewise  swamped  by  Ger- 
many, men  realized  that  Poland  had  lacked 
neither  courage  nor  fighting  ability.  She 
was  deficient  in  airplanes,  the  new  weapon 
that  has  revolutionized  modern  warfare,  but 
not  in  the  will  to  fight. 

But  Polaad  did  not  meekly  submit.  Ignacy 
Moscicki,  the  p'-esident,  still  on  Polish  soil, 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  nation,  dated 
September  17,  1939,  reading: 

"I  have  resolved  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the 
president  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state  to  the  territories  of  one  of 
our  allies." 

Obedient  to  the  Polish  Constitution  that 
empowers  the  president  in  the  event  of  war 
to  name  a  successor  to  guard  against  a  possi- 
ble vacancy  in  the  office  before  peace  Is  de- 
clared. President  Moscicki  nominated  Mr. 
Vladslaw  Raczkiewicz.  then  in  Paris.  Thus, 
the  Polish  Government  In  exile  was  created, 
and  the  continued  resistance  of  Poland  to  the 
objectives  of  Hitler  assured. 

Enough   time    has   elapsed   to    see   clearly 
what  the  new  order  means  to  Poland.    Funda- 
mentally it  involves  the  creation  of  a  slave 
state  in  which  the  Polish  will  be  condemned 
to   sell    their    agricultural    and   mineral    re- 
sources at  bankrupt  prices  and  accept  Ger- 
man products  exorbitantly  priced.     It  means 
through  closure  of  colleges,  the  reduction  of 
the  educational  level  of  a  proud  people  so 
that    there    will    be    no    intellectuals    like 
Kosciusko.   Sienklewlcz.    and    Paderewskl    in 
the  future  to  hold  the  torch  ot  liberty  aloft 
for   their  oppressed   countrymen.     It   means 
the  destruction  of  personal  equality  so  that 
the  Poles  shall  live  as  Inferiors,  'carriers  of 
water  and  hewers  of  wood"  for  the  German 
herrenvolk. 

The  disposition   of  Polish   territory   under 
the  new  order  of  Hitler  reveals  the  true  design 
of  the  conqueror.     The  country  has  been  cut 
into  two  parts.    The  economically  mere  im- 
portant section.  Including  the  western  prov- 
inces abutting  on   Germany,  have  been  in- 
corporated Into  Germany,  and  wir.  serve  as  Its 
wheat  granary.     From  it  all  Poles  and  Jews 
will    be    ousted.     Germans   from    the    Baltic 
states  have  come  in  to  displace  the  evacu- 
ated Poles  and  Jews.     Some  of  the  finer  agri- 
cultural lands  are  being  held  to  be  divided 
among  Hitler's  war  veterans  if  and  when  they 
win  the  war.     Free  lands  are  to  be  their  prize 
for  bloody  deeds.     This  is  illustrative  of  Ger- 
man planning,  a  type  of  ability  that  would 
lift  instead  of  depressing  the  world  if  it  v.ere 
tised  for  peaceful  ends. 


The  second  part  of  Poland,  consisting  of 
regions  in  the  south  around  Warsaw,  Krakow, 
and  Lublin,  has  been  organized  as  a  govern- 
mental unit  by  the  Germans  under  the  name 
of  the  Government  General,  of  which  Dr. 
Hans  Frank,  a  Hitlerite,  is  the  head.  Logi- 
cally, Warsaw  should  be  its  capital,  but  be- 
cause this  city  withstood  to  the  bitter  end 
the  German  onslaught,  the  conquerors  had 
to  humiliate  it  by  designating  Krakow  the 
capital.  One  and  one-half  million  Poles  and 
Jews  have  been  moved  from  the  territory  first 
described  as  having  been  incorporated  Into 
Germany  to  the  territory  of  the  Government 
General,  so  that  they  would  not,  according 
to  the  Nazis,  pollute  the  blood  of  German 
citizens. 

Extending  to  Poland  the  anti-Semitism  that 
Hitler  has  preached  in  the  homeland,  the  Ger- 
man Government  General  has  created  ghettos 
in  Warsaw,  Lodz,  Lublin,  and  other  cities,  into 
which  the  Jews  have  been  driven  like  cattle 
under  rules  that  prohibit  their  exit  except  by 
permit  and  likewise  deny  to  them  Polish  or 
German  visitors  e?:cept  by  special  pass. 
Escape  of  a  Jew  into  Aryan  territory  is  pun- 
ished by  death.  In  Warsaw  500.000  Jews  pop- 
ulate the  ghetto,  consisting  of  100  city  blocks. 
Within  a  few  weeks  180,000  people  were  com- 
pelled to  move  their  habitations — Jews  into 
the  ghetto  and  Poles  out  of  the  ghetto.  The 
average  occupancy  of  a  room  is  8  persons. 
Buildings  are  subdivided  for  sale  so  that  a 
family  can  purchase  a  third  story  or  less 
living  space.  The  human  problems  created 
by  this  wholesale  migration,  throwing  diverse 
types  of  people  in  community  with  each  other, 
can  scarcely  be  Imagined.  The  government 
justifies  this  segregation  on  the  ground  that 
Jews  are  typhus  carriers  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  population  must  be  protected. 

Interesting  to  note  is  that  the  Hitler  regime 
has  forbidden  ritualistic  slaughter  of  animals 
in  accordance  with  Jewish  religious  teaching, 
because  of  the  cruelty  suffered  by  the  meat 
animals. 

The  seizure  of  the  economic  machine  in 
Poland  by  which  its  35.000.000  people  live 
was  a  simple  problem.  Poland  had  under- 
taken state  socialism  to  a  larger  extent  than 
any  nation  in  Europe,  save  Russia.  It  owned 
93  percent  of  the  railways,  100  percent  of 
commercial  aviation,  95  percent  of  the  mer- 
chant marine,  the  pest,  radio,  telephone,  end 
telegraph.  Not  only  public  utilities  such  as 
these  were  state  owned  but  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment operated  70  percent  of  iron  produc- 
tion, 80  percent  of  the  chemical  industry. 
50  percent  of  the  machine  industry,  and  all 
salt  mines.  It  also  had  a  monopoly  in  the 
sale  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  matches.  This 
great  nucleus  of  business  and  commerce  was 
forthwith  manned  by  Nazi  trustees,  and  from 
it  there  Is  a  steady  flow  of  uxes  or  prefits 
into  the  German  treasury. 

In  the  Polish  rural  sections  the  iron  heel  of 
the  Nazi  spares  none.  The  average  farmer 
was  lelt  almost  impoverished  after  the  Nazi 
agents  requisitioned  the  share  for  their  armies 
and  for  shipment  out  of  Poland  to  the  civil 
population  in  Germany.  If  a  community  did 
not  meet  the  levy,  the  parish  priest  was  held 
as  a  hostage  until  hidden  supplies  were  dis- 
gorged. I  have  seen  in  document  form  one 
terroristic  notice  reading:  "The  Miller  Neid- 
sinski  has  acted  against  the  food  regulations 
of  the  government  general.  Therefore,  his 
mill  at  Kuklowska  has  been  burned  down." 
Americans  who  complain  about  rationing  can 
see  how  the  Nazis  make  it  effective. 

Polish  labor,  of  course,  is  wholly  regimented 
and  is  used  to  advance  German  war  purposes. 
The  first  act  ol  the  invader  was  to  register  all 
workers  between  16  and  25.  Perhaps  as  many 
as  2.000.000  Poles,  many  of  them  war  prison- 
ers, were  shipped  off  to  Germany,  where  they 
wear  on  their  coat  sleeves  the  letter  "T"  to 
advertise  their  slavery.  Twenty  thousand 
left  for  this  destination  from  Warsaw  in  1 
day.  Mostly  these  are  now  on  farms  in  Ger- 
many replacing  native  sous  sent  to  the  Army. 


One  can  speculate  on  the  possibilities  cl  a 
fifth  column  forming  Itself  among  these  im- 
ported workers.  Possibly  fcr  this  reason  the 
Germans  are  forbidden  to  have  any  social 
relations  with  them,  even  to  attend  church 
with  them. 

Life  of  those  condemned  to  Join  labor  bat- 
talions In  Poland  proper  is  intimately  de- 
scribed by  a  Jewish  victim  in-Uie  following 
letter  smuggled  out  of  Poland : 

"Four  hundred  to  six  hundred  Jews  from 
Kielce,  Poland,   are   transported   by  railroad 
every  day  to  the  quarries  to  work.    The  work- 
ers meet  at  the  depot  at  5  a.  m.,  led  by  their 
commanders     Christian  workmen  look  at  us 
seriously — no  mocking  word  is  uttered.    Dur- 
ing the  journey,  some  of  the  men  continue 
their    Interrupted    sleep,   some    of    us    pray. 
At  the  final   stop,  v^e  march   a^ain   In  file. 
We  sing.     The  peasants  look  a.-^tonished  at 
us  and  think  we  are  strange  people,  singing 
in  misfortune     At  7  a.  m.,  it  is  time  to  go  to 
work.    Some  work  at  the  chalkpits,  some  un- 
load  coal,  others   blow   up   rocks.     Work   is 
finished  at  4:30  p.  m.     We  march  back  to 
the  station  in  the  usual  way.    The  peasants 
again   stare   at   us   in   amazement.     Strange 
people,  those  Jews  from  tlie  quarries.    The 
will   to  live   of   our   young   men   cannot   be 
poisoned   by   despair  or   resignation.     They 
want  to  live  and  they  will  live." 

In  this  utilization  of  the  labor  of  the 
country,  the  German  engineers  can  be  given 
credit  for  some  accomplishments  that  are 
to  the  lasting  Improvement  of  Poland,  such 
as  regulating  the  Vistula  River,  engaging 
the  labor  of  50,000  men. 

In  this  dreary  picture  of  misery  and  depri- 
vation, there  are  some  bright  clouds.     The 
prospects  of  a  peaceful  Poland  in  the  future 
are  enhanced  by  a  growing  friendliness  be- 
tween Russia  and  Poland,  so  skUlfully  nur- 
tured by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Poland,  Gen- 
eral Sikorski,  who  shows  encouraging  under- 
standing of  democratic  principles  of  tolera- 
tion and  reconciliation      Enmities,  too,  that 
have    burned    between    Czechoslovakia    and 
Poland    have    been    subdued,    and    there    is 
already  signed  a  treaty  between  the  exiled 
governments  pledging  cooperation  In  the  ef- 
fort to  reorganize  on  a  basis  of  Independence 
and  liberty  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.    The 
Slavish    people,    to    the    disappointment    of 
many  of  their  friends,  have  In  the  past  per- 
mitted  savage   cleavages   among    themselves 
that  have  Improved  always  the  opportunity 
of   their   enemies.     The   negotiations   above 
noted  hold  out  hope  that  the  siime  mistake 
will  not  be  made  again. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  honor  of  the  Polish 
nationals  that  not  one  of  them,  high  or  low. 
has  come  forward  to  assume  the  role  of  a 
Quisling  in  their  sorry  land.  If  there  were 
any  who  had  such  an  inclination,  he  has 
smothered  it,  for  he  sensed  that  the  patri- 
otism of  his  countrxTnen  would  be  so  out- 
raged that  he  would  be  gambling  with  his 
life.  So  there  is  no  puppet  government  Po- 
lish traitors  are  few  and  far  between.  One 
outstanding  Polish  actor,  Igo  S:-m.  was  assas- 
sinated because  he  merely  cooperated  with 
Germans. 


Th?  Nation  Had  Oiher  I/>irh  D::vs 
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HON.  GECRGE  A,  DCNDERO 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14,  1942 

Mr  P''  \DERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
for  tht  ii£coRD  a  short  article  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  29.  1942. 
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Wnen  a  nation  is  at  war  its  people  mist 
expect  reverses  and  they  must  be  e  i- 
dured.  The  hysteria  of  war  causes  t  le 
pendulum  of  public  opinion  to  swing  to 
extremes.  Impatience  and  disappoirt 
rr         '      ■■  )n  and  judgment.    Let  ill 

b  ructive  criticism  that  n- 

jury  be  not  done  to  the  united  war  effc  rt 
of  our  people.  The  aid  and  support  of 
everyone  is  needed. 

These,  too.  are  dark  days.  Our  way  of 
life,  our  form  of  government,  and  every 
cherished  principle  of  human  npht  is  at 
stake.  In  God's  good  time,  with  a  ji  st 
(Tause  and  a  united  people,  the  victcjry 
will  be  won. 

TTie  article  follows: 

Hr.  Too.  Had  Dark  Days — Tin  Stcry  of  LJn 
coLN  Arrra  the  Chancelloesvu.le  DiriAT 
Orms  Inspiration  for  Todat 

(The  United  Stales  In  Its  long  history  fcas 
rnown     many     darker     hours     tlian     thpse 
through  which  It  Is  living  today     In  the  C 
War    f'->r  example,  it  experienced  defeat, 
r  and   survived     drawing    from 

a-  '  ngth  with  which  to  mfet  new  t 

In  new  p)erlods  of  peril      None  of  that  w 
lessons  In  national  courage  Is  perhaps  grea|t 
ti.an  the  one  given  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
the  tJnlon   Army,  routed  at   Chancellorsv 
in  Mny  1863.  fell  back  to  open   the  way 
C  te  invasion  of  the  Niirih.     Wlillfem 

0  ird.  one  of  President  Lincoln's  sec  re 
taries.  wrote  years  a'iro  of  what  happened  at 
the  White  House  on  the  tragic  nleht  of  Chi  in- 
cellor?vlUe  His  son,  William  O  Stodd:  rd. 
Jr.,  has  here  retold  It.  "l  have  written  it.'  he 
saya  "as  It  was  told  me  by  my  fath'T  he 
r  .:  up  and  down  the  room  v,n\\  a 
fc„       _^  Are  in  his  eye  ") 

(By  William  O  Stoddard) 
I   was  one  of   Lincoln  s  private  secreta 
and  proud  of  the  Job.    That  he  had  though 
enough  of  me  to  call  me  from  the  editor? 
of   a   small-town  newspaper   In  Illinois 
pl«ce  on  his  personal  staff  was  gratifying 
a  man  of  24      He  placed  me  at  a  desk 
Bcros.s  the  hall  from  thf  Cabinet  room, 
•hr.uld  be  withm  easy  call      Here  I  opeiied 
distributed,  and  frequently  an>we:ed  his  f  e 
■onal  mail      Here,  without  notice,  he  won 
pick  me  up  to  accompany  him  on  his  vari  3us 
evening  calls  at   the  home  of   McClellan 
Sf  ward  or  on  a  trip  to  Ford  s  Theater 

But  there  came  a  day.  a  terrible  black  clAud 
-;  a  day     It  came  rolling  across  the  Putoip 
:  ::d  into  the  White  House  with  the  fir^t 
mors  of  disaster  from  the  battlefie'.d  of  ChHn- 
ceUorsville.     John   Hay   brought   it   Into 
room  to  say  to  me:  "Stanton  says  this  Is 
darkest  day  of  the  war.     It  seems  as  U 
bottrm  had  dropped  out" 

My    desk    was    piled    hieh    with    unopejied 
mail,  but  the  shock  of  John  s  message  brcupht 
with  it  a  numbness  of  body  and  tpint. 
T   <:  r   «'Arlng  at  the  closed  doors  across 

1  .       H  >w   would    the   President    take 
the    severest    blow    of    all!      Behind    lay 
sickening  defeat  after  another    Bull  Run 
dreary  peninsula  campaign,  and    the   blc^dy 
sacrifice  of  Fredericksburg,  and  now  this 
mere  ghastly  defeat.     What  would  the  Pres- 
ident say?    What  would  he  do?    What  cc 
he  do?     Alter  Fredericksburg.  Governor 
tin.  of  Pennsylvania,  had  spoken  of  Lincbln 
ms   "heartbroken   and    In   a   state   of   nervfius 
excitement    btirdenn?    on    Insanity"      W 
wvuid  the  President  do  In  this  worse  dlsas 

Fighting   Joe  Hooker   had   taken  bis 
across   the   Rappahannock   River   to   a  cr 
reads  called  Chancellcrsville  to  fight  Lee, 
I*^.  with  his  "strong  right  arm. "  S'cne 
J.ickson.    had    out  maneuvered    and    defca 
1  ;m 

General  Hooker  had  p'  ''-"^'d  t^  de^  ver 
Richmond  to  Lincoln.  H  :-:■  r  had  2  t)  1 
ii^M.:-.5t    Lee.      Lincoln    nttu'a    a    v.ct-ory    to 
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sustain  his  fight  lor  the  Union;  In  fact,  he 
had  to  have  a  victory — It  must  be  victory 
this  time,  at  long,  long  last.  England  was 
hesitating  as  to  whether  or  net  the  time 
had  come  to  recognize  the  Confederacy  This 
would  mean  two  weak  governments  for  one 
strong  one.  and  Lincoln's  battle  for  the  Union 
would  be  lost;  and  there  were  many  at  home. 
Including  Horace  Greeley,  of  the  Tribune,  who 
favored  mediation.  We  must  have  a  victory 
and  have  It  now.  and  here  Instead  was  Chan- 
rellorsvllle  What  was  the  man  across  the 
hall   behind   that  closed   door   thinking? 

It  was  an  awful  day  in  Washington.  We 
cculd  not  hear  the  thunders  of  artillery  or  the 
rattle  of  musketry,  but  the  hospitals  over- 
flowed with  the  wounded,  and  burying  parties 
rattled  along  the  streets.  It  was  a  city  of 
despair  and  death,  and  the  White  House  was 
as  quiet  as  though  a  coffin  had  its  solemn 
place  in  one  of  the  rooms  The  very  few  who 
called  that  day  seemed  to  walk  on  tiptoe,  as 
though  In  fear  cf  waking  the  dead  Only 
thjse  on  important  business  were  allowed  to 
pa.ss. 

Long  hours  meant  nothing  to  me,  and  It 
was  9  o'clock  when  I  first  saw  Seward,  Halleck, 
and  Stanton  come  out  of  Lincoln's  room  and 
walk  slowly  away  I  was  alone  en  that  floor 
cf  the  White  Hcu.se.  except  for  the  President 
aci-0¥S  the  hall  behind  the  now  half-open 
door  It  seemed  to  me  the  hall  and  the  silent 
ro<jms  were  full  of  shadows,  seme  of  which 
came  la  end  sat  down  by  my  desk  to  ask  me 
what  I  thought  would  become  of  the  Union 
cause  and  the  country. 

Not  long  afterward  a  dull,  heavy,  regularly 
repeated  sound  came  cut  of  Lincoln's  room 
and  found  its  way  to  mine  As  I  listened  I 
became  aware  that  this  was  the  measured 
tread  of  the  President's  feet.  He  was  walking 
the  length  of  the  room,  to  and  fro.  from  wail 
to  wall  en  the  farther  side  of  the  Cabinet 
table. 

My  work  became  mechanical.  My  mind 
was  with  the  lonely  man  across  the  hall. 
What  wao  he  thinking  about?  Was  he  ad- 
mitting to  himself  that  he  had  lost  his  life's 
battle  to  hold  the  Union  together?  He  might 
be  thinking  what  would  happen  If  England 
se  zed  upon  the  great  Confederate  victory  cf 
Chancellcrsville  as  a  sufficient  reason  fcr  rec- 
ognition. And  there  was  Horace  Greeley.  No 
one  knew  hew  large  was  his  following. 

Ten  o'clock.  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp. 
Would  he  be  held  responsible?  Surely  He 
could  se('  the  coming  cartoons  of  ridicule, 
scorn,  and  Insult  He  could  hear  the  endless 
vituperations  already  so  familiar. 

Eleven  o'clock.  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp. 
Tlie  rhythmic  tread  had  become  such  a  half- 
heard  monotony  that  when  at  12  o'clock  it 
suddenly  ceased  It  was  the  silence  Itself  that 
st.irtled  me  Into  listening  more  intently. 

What  a  silence  that  was!  My  mind 
strained  for  an  analogy  that  might  offer  an 
Interpretation,  and  at  length  caueht  the  pic- 
ture for  which  I  soueht — another  lonely  man 
at  his  country's  darkest  hour,  kneeling  In 
the  snow  at  Valley  Forge. 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp.  One  o'clock  and 
much  to  be  done  Eagerly  I  sought  relef  In 
my  work,  while  the  man  across  the  hall  bat- 
tled on.  He  hardly  seemed  to  be  pausing  at 
the  walls.  At  times  his  pace  quickened  as 
though  under  the  spur  of  some  enlighten- 
ing thcujht.  What  sort  erf  fight  was  being 
waged  in  there?  A  fight  against  the  debili- 
tating foes  of  anger,  revenge,  hatred?  A 
fit'ht  for  self-mastery?  He  well  knew  that  a 
man  mu=t  first  conquer  himself  t)efore  he 
cculd  conquer  the  enemy  or  hold  the  people 
to  his  great  purpose.  The  Union  must  be 
preserved. 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp.  Two  o'clock.  Then 
3  o'clock  My  work  was  done,  and  I  tipped 
past  the  President's  door.  It  would  have  been 
a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  havt;  glanced  in.  Then 
silently  down  the  stairs  and  out  Into  the  quiet 
night.    How  good  the  cool  air  from  the  river. 
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But  still  there  followed  the  echo  cf  that 
sentry  tread. 

It  was  early  morning  when  I  was  once  more 
at  the  White  House,  letting  myself  in  with 
my  latchkey  It  was  a  bright,  sunlit  morn- 
ing. On  reaching  the  second  floor  I  saw  the 
President's  door  wide  open  and  I  looked  In. 
There  he  sat.  near  the  end  of  the  Cabinet 
table,  with  his  breakfast  before  him.  He 
smiled  at  me  as  I  entered,  "Good  morning. 
Stod,"  he  said 

Just  beyond  the  President's  coffee  lay  a 
sheet  of  paper  covered  with  fresh  writing  in 
his  own  hand.  Here  were  the  instructions 
to  Hooker  to  rally  the  Army,  take  fresh 
courage,  and  fight  again  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity Al-^o  there  were  the  notations 
which  later  became  the  orders  under  which 
General  Meade  shortly  took  Hooker's  place 
and  marched  on  to  Gettysburg. 

I  knew  that  an  answer  had  come  to  him 
during  that  long  night  of  marching  for  he 
turned  to  me  as  composed  as  though  he  had 
not  been  up  all  night  in  that  room  face  to 
face  with  disaster.  On  that  dark  night  of 
vigil  God  had  given  him  the  vision  to  see, 
beyond  Chancellcrsville  and  defeat — Gettys- 
btirg  and  victory. 
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HON.fiiiUPA.iRAYNOR 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14,  1942 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permi.'^sion  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing timely  points  on  the  urgent  need 
for  a  Jewish  Army,  especially  in  view  of 
recent  developments  in  the  Near  East. 
These  highlights  of  the  plan  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  for  a  Jewish 
Army,  and  I  deem  them  worthy  of  imme- 
diate consideration,  if  we  are  to  bring 
prompt  and  necessary  relief  to  this 
threatened  area: 

Rommel's  break-through  In  Egypt  brings 
Into  sharp  attention  the  need  tor  a  Jewish 
army  In  the  Middle  East,  as  constantly  de- 
manded through  the  medium  oi  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  Jewish  Army  of  Palestinian  and 
stateless  Jews. 

1.  This  demand  Is  now  more  than  ever  cf 
primary  Importance  because  lOO.COO  men  can 
be  Instantly  mobilized  Into  a  Jewish  army 
In  Palestine  and  the  Near  East.  No  shipping 
is  necessary  to  transport  this  army  because 
the  borders  of  Palestine  are  but  75  miles  from 
the  banks  cf  the  Suez  Canal.  Another 
100000  stateless  Jews,  driven  from  their 
homes  and  countries,  can  also  be  mobilized. 

2.  The  only  population  in  the  Near  East 
upon  which  the  Allied  Nations  can  rely  with 
utmost  certainty  are  the  Jews  of  Palest. ne 
and  the  surrounding  countries.  The  Arabs 
have  proven  in  Syria.  Iraq,  and  Egypt  that 
they  are  easily  molded  by  Axis  fifth  column 
activities,  and  that  many  of  them  will  openly 
side  with  the  Axis  when  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself. 

3.  Palestine  is  the  gateway  U)  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  back  door  to  Russia.  It  is  also 
where  Hitler  and  Hlrohlto  hope  to  Join  hands 
and  thus  have  complete  access  to  the  oil  and 
minerals  of  the  heart  of  the  World  Island, 
which  is  the  Middle  East 

4.  The  Italian  Navy  suffered  a  major  tt:- 
back  In  the  latest  Mediterranean  sea  battle, 
but  it  also  achieved  its  objective,  whlc^i  -w-j.s 
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to  prevent  reinforcements  reaching  Libya 
In  the  Middle  East.  The  crisis  of  manpower, 
which  destroyed  Singapore.  Malaya,  Burma. 
Crete.  Hong  Kone.  and  other  positions  now 
threatens  the  Middle  East  One  hundred 
thousand  men  on  the  spot  are  worth  3  000.000 
men  yet  to  be  drafted  and  transported,  Tlie 
bitter  defeats  which  the  United  Nations 
have  suffered  In  this  war  can  be  traced  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  lack  of  manpower. 
The  last  time  the  British  feU  back  In  Libya 
they  were  outnumbered  by  Rommel's  90  000 
Axis  troops;  Singapore  was  lost  to  100.000 
Japanese;  General  StUlwell  said  that  50  000 
more  troops  would  have  frustrated  the  Jap- 
anese attempts  on  Burma.  One  hundred 
thousand  Jewish  troops  In  the  fight  can  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  Near  East. 

Prime  Minister  Churchill  spotlighted  this 
situation  in  the  following  words:  "The  crisis 
of  equipment  Is  largely  over  and  an  ever- 
broadening  flow  Ls  now  assured.  The  crisis  of 
manpower  and  womanpower  is  at  hand  and 
will  dominate  the  year  1942." 

6.  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  united  in  their 
love  fcr  their  country,  their  hate  fcr  Hitler- 
ism  and  their  faith  in  democracy,  provide 
the  unbreakable  morale  that  is  the  absolute 
condition  of  victory.  It  was  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  who  said:  "Singapore  was  not  lost  to 
superior  equipment.  On  the  contrary,  the 
weight  of  munitions  was  on  our  side— un- 
breakable morale  is  the  first  necessity.  It  is 
the  absolute  condition  of  victory." 

6  The  Jews  of  Palestine  are  determined  to 
defend  their  homes  against  Hitler  aggression. 
They  will  fighi  with  their  bare  hands  If  need 
be  Armed,  they  will  fight  with  a  fanaticism 
and  fervor  unequaled  In  this  struggle.  U  one 
lesson  can  be  learned  from  the  war  to  date,  It 
Is  that  the  Axis  hordes  are  best  opposed  by 
people  defending  their  homes,  famillis.  and 
native  soil  The  heroic  stand  of  the  Filipinos. 
the  Chinese,  the  Yugoslav  Cbetniki,  the 
Greeks,  the  Russians,  and  the  British  them- 
selves prove  this  to  be  an  irrefutable  truth. 

7  If  the  Jews  cf  the  Middle  East  are 
slaughtered  unarmed.  It  will  be  the  greatest 
blow  to  allied  morale  in  this  war  because  the 
aims  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  wiU  then  be  sus- 
pect wherever  freem'^n  still  breathe 

8  There  Is  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  any 
of  the  military  experts  that  if  the  Nazi  pincer 
movement  is  successful  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Suez  is  lost  to  the  Allies,  this  war  will 
take  innumerable  years  to  wage,  and  that  vic- 
tory for  the  democracies  will  be  far  from 
certain.  The  Axis  nations  will  become  the 
"haves"  and  the  democracies  will  become  the 
"have  nets." 

9  From  every  point  of  view,  military  and 
moral,  the  Jewish  army  mviFr  he  formed  Im- 
mediately Lord  Davles  exnr' -- »  d  ';.*  moral 
point  of  view  In  a  ster:.  w  .:  nr  i;  to  Hit-  British 
people  when  he  said  .n  ;i  .<'ttr  to  the  Man- 
chester Guardian:  "In  t:  :.  ::  .eic  conflict  we 
must  be  for  or  against  u..  J-  *s.  There  can 
be  no  neutrality.  Our  attitude  toward  them 
becomes  the  test  of  our  professions  and  the 
sincerity  of  our  war  alms.  It  strikes  at  the 
root  of  our  morale,  and  if  we  abandon  the 
Jews,  we  abandon  every  V-.ing.  because  Hitler 
has  chosen  to  make  them  his  special  target. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  and  however  incon- 
venient it  may  be.  the  Jewish  people  has  tje- 
come  the  personification  of  the  Issues  involved 
in  this  world  struggle  between  right  and 
wrong,  between  good  and  evil. 

"If  we  desert  the  Jews,  it  may  result  In  cur 
losing  the  war,  because  It  Is  a  betrayal  of  our 
avowed  war  alms.  Surely  It  Is  the  height  of 
lolly  to  repudiate  cur  principles  and  to  cold 
shoulder  our  friends  In  order  to  curry  favor 
with  neutrals  or  potential  enemies." 

10  This  issue  Is  plain  and  clear.  One 
hundred  thousand  courageous  Jews  to  face 
and  to  stem  Rommel's  100,000  Nazis.  It  Is 
therefore  Imperative  to  Impress  upon  the 
English  Prime  Minister  that  he  must  take 
this  matter  Into  his  own  capable  hands  and 


In  accordance  with  his  own  wisdom  and  vision 
act  before  it  Is  too  late. 

Therefore  the  following  urgent  proposals 
are  made: 

A.  That  the  imperial  war  council  adopt 
the  decision  to  form  a  Jewish  army  to  be 
placed  under  the  supreme   allied  command. 

B  That  the  middle  eastern  high  com- 
mand begin,  without  delay,  to  recruit  and 
train  such  a  Jewish  army  in  whichever  of  the 
middle  eastern  countries  they  find  most  ex- 
pedient from  a  military  point  of  view.  Vol- 
unteers for  this  army  will  come  from  amongst 
the  million  Jews  residing  In  the  Middle  East, 
particularly  from  Palestine.  Conservative  es- 
timates show  that  between  80,000  and  100.000 
men  will  answer  this  call. 


The  fact  may  as  weU  be  faced  that  the 
developments  of  the  past  month  have  threat- 
ened Marshal  Tlmoshenko's  southern  army 
With  total  defeat.  It  is  hardly  surprising, 
therefore,  that  Russia  is  reviving  and  Inten- 
sifvlng  her  demand  for  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  a  second  land  front  In  Europe, 
Such  a  venture  may  be  surrounded  by  enor- 
mous dilficultles.  But  it  Is  obvious  that,  un- 
less something  Is  done  to  relieve  the  intense 
pressure  on  Russia,  the  United  Nations  may 
face  a  catastrophic  situation  tjelcre  the  sum- 
mer is  out 


Towarci  the  Xolzi 

OF 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SliANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATniS 

Tuesday.  July  14.  1942 

Mr.  SHAM.EY  M:  s;-'  aker,  there  is 
no  grimmer  pxiure  of  D  e  implications  of 
Nazi  acivancps  into  European  borders  of 
the  U  ;-  .-  R.  than  is  presented  in  an 
able  and  cogent  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  this  morning.  I  take  ad- 
vantage of  my  privileges  of  extension  to 
include  it; 

TOWARD    THE    VOLGA 

If  ever  Rtissla  required  a  second  front  In 
Europe,  that  time  Is  now;  for  there  can  be  no 
exaggerating  the  peril  in  which  the  week-end 
news  has  put  Russia.  In  the  Don  Valley  the 
Nazis  in  1  week  have  pushed  their  spearheads 
a  distance  of  170  miles  and  at  their  furthest 
point,  near  the  town  of  Boguchar.  are  now 
200  miles  from  Stalingrad.  Stalingrad  is  lo- 
cated on  Russia's  greatest  river,  the  Volga.  It 
is  also  on  the  most  easterly  raUroad  connect- 
ing the  rest  of  Russia  with  the  Caucasus.  Its 
loss  therefore,  would  not  only  pave  the  way 
for  a  Nazi  drive  toward  the  Caspian,  it  would 
also  separate  the  Caucasus  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  such  a  development  can  mean  is  easy 
to  imagine.  Russian  forces  In  the  Caucasus 
would  be  cut  off  from  their  principal  sources 
of  munitions  and  other  supplies  They  would 
thu«  be  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage 
vis-r-vi.-  the  Wehrmacht.  At  the  same  time 
the  Red  Army  in  the  central  and  northern 
sectors  and  Russian  Industry  and  agriculture 
as  well  would  hp  deprived  of  an  essential 
source  of  oil  !:•  ^hese  circumstances  too 
much  comfort  cannot  be  taken  from  Russia's 
numbers  distances,  and  industrial  potential. 
These  may  nc  -  ^e  Russia  if  Hitler  can  cut 
her  armies  in  pic.^t  jne  by  one  after  separat- 
ing them  and  depriving  them  of  those  greatest 
of  all  essentials— fuel  and  lubricants. 

The  s^^rateey  which  the  Nazis  have  pursued 
In  th-  ^■'■"  K-KV:  -ov  sector  is  now  appar- 
ent Wl.ilt  a  i  :.*  part  of  Marshal  Timo- 
ahenko-s  forces  have  been  pinned  down  at 
Voronezh.  German  spearpolnts  have  crossed 
the  Don  to  the  south  and  in  considerable 
force  Last  week  Rossosh  was  captured,  and 
with  its  fall  the  Russians  lost  the  last  ver- 
tical noith-south  route  from  Moscow  to  Ros- 
tov. On  Sunday  the  loss  of  Lisichansk  and 
Kantem'rovka  was  acknowledged  by  the  Red 
Army  Now  fierce  fighting  is  taking  place  at 
Boguchar.  and,  unless  the  German  Army  can 
be  checked.  It  may  soon  be  driving  toward  the 
bend  of  the  Don  at  Stalingrad. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  KARL  E.  MlaDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14.  1942 

M      m;  NDT      M:     Speaker,  a  giddy 
galaxy  of  bureaucratic  spokesmen  for  the 
administration  continue  to  argue  among 
themselves  about  who  is  doing  what  and 
why    about     rubber,    while     130,000.000 
Americans  continue  to  worry  about  the 
many  precious  months  which  have  al- 
ready been  lost  in  getting  underway  in 
the  large-scale  production  of  synthetic 
rubber.     The  quickest  way  to  end  this 
confusion  and  to  get  action  in  the  actual 
production   of  synthetic  rubber  by   the 
easiest,  quickest,  and  most  economical 
method  from  the  standpoint  of  critical 
materials  is  to  pass  either  S.  2600.  which 
Senator  Gillette  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate, c-  H   i:   "^"^   '.'■;■•    T  introduced  in 
the*H  ul..  c:.  J-.:  '    :?     Tne  bills  are  not 
identical  in  nature  but  they  both  would 
set  up   an  Administrator  of  Rubber  in 
this  country  and  expedite  action  on  the 
production  ol  synthetic  rubber. 

During  the  almost  30  days  that  rr. >  I  :! 
has  been  before  the  House  Comn;:'.  > «   ^  :i 
Banking  and  Currency,  I  have  received 
many  letters  and  visitors  from  many  sec- 
Uons  of  the  country  registering  support 
for  my  legislation  to  meet  the  existing 
rubber  problem.    Yesterday  I  read  Into 
ttie  Record  a  paragraph  from  a  recent 
Kiplmger  Weekly  Letter  pointing  out  the 
need  for  such  a  rubbr-  acirr'rinistrator  as 
I    am    proposing    .:     H     ^^     7253.      Mr. 
Speaker,  the  evidence  in  support  of  this 
proposal  is  accumulating  daily.    At  this 
point  I  want   w   insert   in  the  Record 
excerpts   from    !■  :    night's   column   by 
Prank  R.  Keni.  app-aring  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star.  Monday.  July  13. 

With  regard  to  the  rubber  situation, 
Mr.  Kent  had  the  following  to  say: 

As  to  rubber,  the  trouble  is  not  bo  much 
politics  as  it  is  procrastination.  There  is  no 
single  man  with  complete  power  to  deal  with 
the  shortage.  Mr.  Nelson  Is  supposed  to  have, 
but  he  does  not  act  that  way.  Apparently 
no  one  Government  agency  has  a  grasp  on  ^11 
the  rubber  facts  or  Is  In  position  effectively 
to  apply  the  remedies.  Various  rigcncies  peck 
at  the  problem  and  pass  the  buck,  and  far 
too  many  people  make  statements  about  rub- 
ber.   Tlie  result  lends  toward  chaos.     ■    -^ 
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cor.  Mr.  J  J      1-3  has  c 

rr:p3:is:b:;Uy  without  complete  zuit 
and  he  Is  being  continually  sniped  at  b 
Kew  Dealers  who  unfairly  tried  to  plac 
blame  for  the  shortage  on  hlra  and  are 
mined  not  to  permit  him  to  h:\ve  a  free 
on  ■  •  r      In  consequence  h 

no-  .0  his  Judgment  to  the 

effect 
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And  the  whole  business  Is  confused 
pe:  v.ith  which  so  many  insist 

"h  :  1  ■■     What  is  needed,  of  course 

a   r?al   rubber   bc-s — cne   man   cloth'd 
responsibility  and  authority  to  dccde  a 
act  and  with  no  other  Job  to  d.stract 
Net  antil  such  a  man  Is  named  will  the^-e 
real    progress   toward   a   solution      The 
culty  Is  to  pPt  the  President  to  deslgna 
man  and   delegate   the   power.     It   took 
m.any  c  -tly  months  to  reach  the  point  i 
Mr    Ncbe.n    was  made  boss  cf   the  War 
ductlon  Board.     And  It  took  him  almcl-t 
Icn^  to  put  the  various  Information  sefv 
under  a  simple  head      Even  after  he 
up  his  mind  to  take  the  step,  the   Pre? 
delays  too  long  In  taking  It 

In  the  rubber  situation  It  :»  clear  that 
Nelson's   "coordinator  of  rubber"  elthei 
not  been  given  full  power  to  do  the  Job 
having      UK)     much      Interference — pro 
both      Certainly    the   conflicting 
made     by     0<^vernment     cfflcials.     IncI 
those  at  the  White  House  press  confer^i 
have  deepened  the   confusion  of  the 
gererally  and  prevented  the  formation 
definite,  clear-cut  policy     The  logical 
tion  would  seem  to  be  now  to  draft  the 
qualified   and    available   man    In    the 
Industry  and  give  him  complete  authc 
act  and  sole   right    to   talk      It   is   said 
this  plan  Is   In   contemplation,   but   nc 
can  be  sure  about  It.     The  one  sure  th 
that  some  one  man  ought  to  be  given 
f'rlcted    authority    and    the    rest    ougl^t 
shut  up. 

It  has  been  said,  and  it  is  undon  ably 
true,  that  since  January  16.  1942.  Dcnald 
Nelson.  Chief  of  the  War  Produ(  tion 
Board,  is  responsible  lor  rubber  d.n(  Icp- 
ment  just  as  he  is  responsible  for  col- 
lecting scrap  iron,  the  product  ion  of  cop- 
per, the  allocation  of  new  factories  and 
foundries,  the  production  of  U  nks. 
bombing  planes,  gas  masks,  if.rmy 
blankets,  helmets,  razor  blades,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  o'her  items  uh'ch 
comprise  America's  military  and  civ  lian 
needs  these  days.  I  am  one  of  these  who 
Is  proud  of  the  job  Donald  Nelscn  is 
doing.  I  think  h*'  is  the  right  man  In 
the  right  job.  and  I  tielieve  he  is  coing 
threp  mens  ta.^ks  and  doing  them  tuell. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  maiinituc  e  of 
the  job  that  even  Donald  Nelson  cai  do 
and  to  the  details  of  administration  to 
which  he  can  give  careful  attenfinn. 
From  the  standpoint  cf  rubber,  this  t 
lem  IS  further  complicated  by  »h.  :  tci 
that  prior  to  January  16.  li'-J  i  ■  °n 
D  ;  Nel.son  tock  over  W  P  B  ar 
:  ,;-  iL-bility  for  rubber  along  witi 
numerable  other  responsibilities. 
bad  gue.'^'^es  had  b'^en  m.ade  abt;;-  r 
and  so'"^e  bad  plannin?  had  been  l:^ 
in  by  those  preceding  .Mr  .Velson  in 
handling  of  our  rubOtr  stockpiles 
our  synthetic  rubber  development. 
today.  I  submit  the  solution  of  our 
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opment  cf  an  adequate  supply  of  rubber 
goes  to  the  veiT  heart  of  effectively 
equipping  our  military  forces  and  of 
maintaining  our  civilian  economy  and 
war  production  at  home,  it  is  important 
enough  to  demand  and  receive  the  full 
time  attention  of  the  best  man  America 
can  produce  for  that  job.  whoever  he  may 
be. 

I  care  not  whether  this  man  be  made 
responsible,  in  turn,  to  Mr.  Nelson,  to 
President  Roosevelt,  or  to  Congress,  but 
I  insi.st  ihat  some  one  m.an  should  be 
selected  and  fixed  with  the  responsibility 
of  producing  all  the  synthetic  rubber  cir- 
cumstance? will  warrant  without  further 
delay,  confusion,  contradiction,  or  buck- 
passing.  No  matter  who  this  rubber  ad- 
ministrator may  have  to  report  to  in  the 
executive  or  legislative  departments,  the 
American  people  will  hold  him  responsi- 
ble for  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  and 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  contradictory 
babble  which  the  country  has  been  hear- 
in?  for  the  past  several  months  on  the 
rubber  situation. 

Instead  of  having  to  listen  to  a  passing 
parade  of  administrative  officials  and  ap- 
pointees glibly  contradicting  each  other 
as  they  voice  their  amateurish  conclu- 
sions and  conjectures  about  rubber,  the 
passage  of  m.y  bill.  H.  R.  7253.  will  nomi- 
nate one  single  head  to  do  the  talking, 
the  planning,  and  the  producing  required 
by  the  true  facts  of  the  rubber  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  probably  no  man  in  Amer- 
ica has  done  more  to  inform  the  country 
about  the  facts  involved  in  this  whole 
matter  than  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  whose 
nightly  news  casts  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  are  listened  to  by 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  intelligent 
radio  audiences  in  the  country.  Last 
night  in  his  quarter-hour  broadcast.  Ful- 
ton Lewis  had  the  following  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  synthetic  rubber;  time  does 
not  permit  me  to  read  into  the  Record 
his  entire  remarks,  but  I  do  want  to  call 
attention  to  his  observations  insofar  as 
they  apply  to  synthetic  rubber  made  from 
butadiene  produced  from  commercial  al- 
cohol distilled  from  farm  products: 

(Extracts  from  broadcast  of  Pulton  Lewis.  Jr., 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System.  Monday.  July 
13,  19421 

SYNTHETIC    HUBBER 

Now,  there's  so  much  happening  in  the 
syuthet'c-rubber  picture,  on  so  many  fronts, 
that  we'll  have  to  hit  Just  the  high  lights 

The  special  delegation  from  Congress,  which 
went  to  Philadelphia  last  Friday  to  Inspect 
the  process  of  making  synthetic  rubber  from 
alcohol,  got  back  to  Washington  today,  and 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  heard  ex- 
tensive comments  today  from  members  of 
those  delegations 

Representative  Muxdt.  of  South  Dakota, 
said  that  he  Is  convinc'?d  that  the  process 
not  only  Is  practical,  buc  It  can  be  put  Into 
operation  In  one-third  o:f  the  time  that's  re- 
quired to  put  the  petroleum  process  Into 
operation,  and  that  it  needs  only  one-tenth 
cf  the  critical  materials  That  is  the  most 
optimistic  appraisal  of  it  that's  been  made 
yet  by  anyone.  The  reoorts  I  gave  to  you 
were  that  It  would  use  about  one-fourth  of 
the  critical  materials. 

Senator  George  Norris.  of  Nebraska,  said 
that  he  has  been  convinced,  all  along,  that 
the  process  was  practical  and  would  save 
•  •  (.  compared  with  the  petroleum  process. 
a:..i  -.i-.i:  this  per-   r.al  ir.spection  merely  cor- 


roborated everything  that  he  has  formerly 
believed.  Senator  GitxzTTE,  of  Iowa,  said 
essentially  tlie  same  thing. 

So  far  as  I  could  find  out  there  were  no 
Members  cf  the  Senate  or  House  who  left 
Philadelphia  with  any  doubts  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  the  process.  Furthermore,  there 
were  some  six  or  eight  Government  officials, 
from  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company  and  the 
War  Production  Board,  the  Ofiice  of  Price 
Administration,  the  Petroleum  Coordinator's 
Office,  and  the  Arm>  and  Navy  Munitions 
Board,  who  went  along  en  this  trip  (at  last 
we're  beginning  to  get  that  much  done,  at 
least),  and  none  of  them  disputed  the  sound- 
ness or  the  practicality  of  the  piccess. 

In  fact,  several  of  them  admitted  to  me 
very  frankly  this  afternoon  that  the  plant 
there  is  turning  out  butadiene  and  the  proc- 
ess can  be  used  on  a  large  scale. 

Remember,  this  process  of  alcohol  to  buta- 
diene Is  one  single  step,  and  a  very  simple 
step,  whereas  the  process  from  petroleum  to 
butadiene  requires  several  steps.  And  re- 
mtmoer  also  that  there  actually  Is  a  surplus 
of  alcohol  on  hand  as  of  the  present  time; 
the  latest  official  estimates  put  that  surplus 
at  115.000.000  gallons  a  year,  which  is  enough 
to  produce  about  140.000  tons  of  synthetic 
rubber:  In  the  meantime,  however.  I  learn 
that  the  alcohol  surplus  Is  going  to  run  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  in  reality. 

So  by  way  c'  taking  an  inventory  it  now  Is 
admitted  all  around  that  the  alcchol  method 
for  making  butadiene  Is  practical  and  work- 
able, and  that  it  does  take  a  lot  less  critical 
materials  to  build  the  plants  and  a  lot  less 
time  to  get  those  plants  into  operation,  com- 
pared with  the  so-called  pjetroleum  process 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  in  my  rather 
extended  talk  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
near  the  conclusion  of  yesterday's  ses- 
sion, the  production  of  synthetic  rubber 
from  farm  products  has  pa."-sed  beyond 
the  stage  of  experimentation  and  of  pilot 
plants.  It  is  today  a  reality.  It  is  a 
proven  process.  It  works.  This  morning, 
Donald  Nelson,  himself,  told  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  recognizes  the  feasibility  of 
utilizing  farm  products  for  this  purpose. 

WHAT  IS  NEEDED? 

What,  then,  is  needed?  First.  I  sub- 
mit, we  need  a  Rubber  Administrator,  se- 
lected by  Donald  Nelson,  appointed  by 
the  President  or  nominated  by  Con- 
gress— I  care  not  which — whose  sole  and 
only  job  shall  be  to  get  the  true  facts 
about  rubber,  to  develop  a  program  for 
utilizing  our  existing  rubber  assets  most 
wisely,  and  to  make  all  possible  progress 
in  getting  under  wa^  now  to  produce  rub- 
ber here  in  America  from  synthetic  proc- 
esses. If  this  is  done,  I  am  sure  the  evi- 
dence he  will  accumulate  wiU  quickly  in- 
fluence him  to  concentrate  on  the  al- 
ready available  and  previously  proved 
process  of  extracting  butadiene  from  al- 
cohol produced  from  farm  products.  He 
can  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  and 
he  can  devote  his  full  time  to  preventing 
mistakes  of  the  future. 

Fixing  responsibility  where  it  cannot 
be  concealed  and  where  it  will  have  au- 
thority to  manifest  itself  is  the  first  bg 
step  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  is 
of  vast  importance  in  the  winning  of  this 
war  as  well  as  in  the  maintenance  of 
farming  and  transportation  operations 
which  in  themselves  are  vital  factors  in 
our  drive  for  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  more  I  express  the 
hope  that  this  Congress  will  not  long  de- 
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lay  taking  action  to  set  up  a  Rubber  Ad- 
ministrator in  America  who  can  devote 
his  full  time  and  his  uninterrupted  genius 
to  a  problem  which  is  manifestly  big 
enough  and  tough  enough  to  demand  the 
concentrated  attention  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's test  administrators. 


A  New  York  Newspaper  Pleads  for  More 
War  Industries  in  Illinois 

KXIKN^-IoN   (Jl-    iiliMARKS 
or 

HON.  JESSIE  SUM?;ER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN   "TITF   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14.  1942 

Miss  Si:  !NFI^  .if  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker. 
undor  Ifavt-  [V  t-xtend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  the  President  and  a  clipping 
from  a  New  York  newspaper  called  PM. 
I  submit  the  following: 

July    14.    1942. 
President  Franklin  D    Roosevelt, 
The   White  House. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Df  ar  Mk  President:  I  have  repeatedly 
urged  various  high  administration  officials. 
to  whom  you  have  delegated  the  privilege  of 
deciding  where  war  Industries  shall  be  lo- 
cated, to  place  a  quite  large  defense  plant  in 
Danville.  Ill  .  an  Ideal  location 

The  enclosed  article,  printed  in  the  pro- 
administration  newspaper,  PM,  July  10. 
charges  me  with  letting  your  administration 
forget  Danville  So  I  feel  Justified  In  appeal- 
ing directly  to  you  I  shall  also  Insert  a  copy 
cf  this  letter  and  clipping  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  a  reminder  to  your  subor- 
dinates. 

I   beg  you  to  lift  a  Presidential   finger  to 

help  Danville  receive  the  war  industries  which. 

as  this  rather  libelous  New  York  newspaper 

points  out.  the  country  needs  It  to  have. 

With    personal    regards    and    best    wishes, 

I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 


The  article  to  which  the  above  letter 
refers: 

[From  PM  of  July  10.  1942] 
Jessie  Sui^iner  Lets  Us  Forget  Part  of  Otjr 

Arsenal— Danville  Cries  To  Get  Into  the 

War  Effort  Bct  Is  Ignored  by  Its  Repre- 

sentattve 

Danville,  111.,  July  10.— This  is  the  biggest 
town  .n  Representative  Jessie  Sumner's  dis- 
trict (population  36.919),  yet  It  Is  one  of 
America's  forgotten   assets. 

Danville  Is  in  the  coal  fields,  but  at  the  big- 
gest mine  here,  controlled  by  United  States 
Steel,  the  1.100  miners  on  the  pay  roll  have 
been' working  only  2  days  a  week  At  the 
next  biggest  mine,  owned  by  the  Peabcdy 
Coal  Co..  the  men  have  been  working  only  3 
days  a  week. 

Danville  also  has  more  than  3  score  small 
faci.ories.  normally  employing  about  7.500 
people  with  annual  pay  rolls  of  ciound 
$10  000,000.  There  still  is  plenty  of  labor. 
There  are  5  railroads  here  But  there  are  Idle 
properties 

War  orders  did  not  begin  to  come  here  untU 
fairly  late  Even  yet  Danville  Is  not  produc- 
ing all  It  could. 

One  trade-union  with  135  members  has 
only    27    employed     in     Danville— although 


many  of  the  others  have  found  work   else- 
where. 

Here  the  relief  load  still  Is  heavy.  There 
were  350  new  applications  for  unemployment 
compensation  In  the  first  15  days  of  June. 

CANT    GET    WAR    BUSINESS 

Coming  to  Danville  from- New  York  is  like 
turning  the  clock  back  to  last  summer 

While  Mllford.  Miss  Sumner  s  comparatively 
prosperous  village,  nas  been  getting  more 
motherly  sympathy  from  her  than  it  appreci- 
ates, Danville  has  been  crying  to  her  lor  help 
and  not  getting  it.  She  was  here  only  re- 
cently, too.  chatting  about  Milford's  plight 

The  Danville  Chamber  of  Commerce  tried 
months  ago  to  get  in  on  the  war  effort.  Some 
of  its  leaders  are  Inclined  now  to  bleme  their 
faUure  on  the  fact  that  they  are  represented 
in  Congress  by  a  woman 

"A  man  m.ght  swing  something  by  getting 
in  on  the  deals  made  In  cloakrooms  and  bars. " 
these  fellows  say:  "But  a  woman  Just  can't. 
War's  a  man's  business." 

Nevertheless,  a  lot  of  these  same  business- 
men will  probably  vote  for  Miss  Sumner  again 
because  of  their  hatred  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  Danville  Trades  and  Labor  Council  has 
tried  to  get  more  work  here,  too.  It  drew  up 
a  long  brief  and  sent  a  committee  to  Wash- 
ington with  it  last  January  The  committee 
sat  in  the  House  gallery  while  a  vote  was 
being  taken  and  noticed  that  their  Repre- 
sentative voted  "yea  " 

unions  to  campaign 
So  In  her  office  later  the  union  men  asked 
her  what  she  had  voted  for  Slie  told  them 
she  really  didn't  know,  but  had  voted  that 
way  on  the  rfcommendatlon  of  Minority 
Leader  Joe  Martin 

"How  did  it  come  out?"  she  asked  her 
visiters  They  told  her  that  the  measure 
had  been  passed  by  a  1-vote  margin;  they 
don't  know  vet  what  the  measure  was. 

Miss  Sumner  wanted  to  take  the  labor  del- 
egation to  the  Mayflower  for  dinner.  They 
said  no.  they'd  rather  eat  somewhere  else 
But  thpy  had  a  nice  time,  swapped  ttcries 
with  her— and  came  home  without  any  more 
work  for  the  unemployed 

This  expjerience  woke  them  up.  The  union 
leaders  had  not  gone  into  the  last  couple  of 
congressional  campaigns  with  both  fists. 
But  now  they  have  obtained  Representative 
Sumner's  voting  record  from  their  national 
headquarters  and  they  expect  Ui  do  some- 
thing about  it  this  fall. 

Although  the  chamber  of  commerce  crowd 
and  the  trades  and  labor  council  have  been 
united  in  the  effort  to  get  war  work  for  Dan- 
ville, they  are  divided  on  Miss  Sumner's 
record  as  an  opponent  of  the  war-prepared- 
ness measures. 

The  businessmen  say  that  she  represented 
the    majority    sentiment    hereabouts    before 
Pearl  Harbor,  but  the  union  people  say: 
•HeU.  no,"— V  T 


Address  bv    Hon.  James   A     Farlev  m  the 
Interest  ot  the  United  Vt  ar  Work  Fund 


FXTENSION  OF  REM -F^KS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  F,  GEORGE 

r    GEOrCTA 

IN  THE  SEN.\TZ   Ci      H'l     UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  14  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  13) ,  1942 

Mr  gf:<'5::('F  M:'  Pr- -ident,  I  ask 
uiianirriou>  ctiii.>*  iii  '>.>-'  li^'kL  prlntc^-»  in  tne 
Appendix  an  able  and  interesting  address 

delivered  bv -n.  H—'ab:- J,.nv  ^ -^,  F--- 
lev   en    Ju!.'     28,    U-42,   ul    A:..ai.;a,   Ga,. 


before  the  United  '^^  '  'Vork  Fund,  Inc. 
at  the  opening  ^:  its  campaign. 
In  the  same  connection  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  editorials  deal- 
ing with  the  address  and  the  occasion  on 
wh]ch  it  was  delivered,  one  from  the  At- 
lanta Constitution  and  the  other  from 
the  Atlanta  Journal.  The  estimate  I 
have  received  from  the  Public  Printer 
indicates  that  the  cost  of  printing  the 
address  and  the  short  editorials  will  be 
$124. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  thn  Recoru.  as  follows: 

Last  year  I  had  the  pleasant  duty  of  acting 
as  chairman  of  a  campaign  Involving  the  wel- 
fare and  health  of  the  city  of  New  York  In 
that  great  metropolis  of  nearly  8.000.000 
people  It  is  still  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  welfare  institutions  cannot 
sui"vive  on  treasures  in  heaven.  These  agen- 
cies of  man's  humanity  to  man  exist  through 
the  miracle  of  human  kindness  made  effective 
by  cash  alone 

To  bring  this  fact  before  a  city  of  8,000.000 
people  means  that  a  great  number  of  speeches 
must  be  made  to  gatherings  of  men  and 
women  cf  good  will.  Sometimes  these  gather- 
ings Involve  no  more  than  delivering  the 
message  Often,  however,  there  are  dinners 
and  luncheons  and  breakfasts  and.  before  the 
end  of  a  long  campaign  one  Is  likely  to  con- 
sume so  much  banquet  food  that,  while  hts 
spirit  may  remain  strong  and  willing,  hla 
digestion  Is  seriously  threatened 

The  campaign  to  which  I  refer  was  the 
fourth  annual  drive  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Fund  We  sought  to  raise  from  the  business 
community  the  difference  between  what  400 
voluntary  welfare  and  health  agencies  were 
able  to  raise  by  their  own  efforts  and  the 
amount  needed  to  keep  their  services  going 
at  full  efficiency. 

These  400  agencies  have  consolidated  their 
appeals  and  go  to  business  firms  and  em- 
ployee groups,  as  such,  once  each  year  through 
th?  Greater  New  York  Fund  This  single  ap- 
peal. Instead  of  400  separate  appeals.  Is  a  dis- 
tinct benefit  to  donors  who.  especially  In  these 
times,  are  busy  enough  with  their  own  press- 
ing activities  The  business  community  has 
welcomed  this  channel  through  which  it  may 
route  its  eifts  for  the  well-beinp  of  New  York 
City,  and  during  my  chairmanship  »4.250,00O 
was  contributed. 

Unfortunately,  New  York  City  does  not  have 
a  community  chest  such  as  your  splendid 
organization  here  in  Atlanta  Whereas  busi- 
ness conc«='ms  and  employee  groups  have  the 
advantage  of  making  one  annual  gift  through 
the  Greater  New  York  Fund,  the  400  agen- 
cies In  the  fund  and  others  that  are  not 
Included  in  this  ntimber.  each  put  on  sepa- 
rate drives  every  year.  Thus,  the  individuals 
In  these  firms  and  employee  groups  are  sub- 
jected  to  appeals  many  times  every  year 

Such  a  situation  leads  to  confusion,  espe- 
cially in  the  mind  of  the  donor  He  sees  to 
It  that  his  firm  is  generous  and  he  Joins  hie 
employee  group  In  giving.  Very  properly,  he 
has  a  feeling  that  he  has  generously  aided 
his  community  and  harbors  that  Inner  sense 
of  satisfaction  that  we  hear  so  much  about. 
Imagine  what  happens  to  that  cozy  s-nse  of 
satisfaction  when,  as  the  year  rolls  on,  he  gets 
request  after  request,  through  Individual 
solicitation  by  mail  and  by  telephone,  from 
hundreds  of  worthy  causes 

What  has  been  done  by  the  Greater  Atlanta 
War  Relief  Council  In  consolidating  10  cam- 
paigns into  one  United  War  Work  Fund  is 
unquestionably  a  work  of  sound,  good  sense. 
Especially  In  wartime,  citizens  wish  to  ob- 
viate multiple  appeals  to  economize  In  cam- 
paign costs,  to  conserve  leadership,  and  create 
the  maximum  unity  of  effort  and  spirit.  The 
organization  of  the  United  War  Work  Fund 
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In  Creator  Atlanta  is  a  way  of  achieving 
end*      In   this,  crisis,   we   must  get 
and  do  the  Job  to  the  best  advantage 
That  the  best  way  to  do  the  Job  is  t 
combined  campaigns  is  indlcattd  by  t 
that  more   than  75  cities,  all   the  way 
Boston.  MaBs  .  to  San   Diego,  Calif  .  a 
paring  to  do  this  very  thing      Even 
communities  wnthout  community 
malting  plans  to  organize  war  chests 
cent   report  of  the  United  Service  Oret 
tlons  states   that   more   than  200  ciile; 
Included    this   organization    in    united 
paigns 

The  efficiency  of  such  a  movement 
clear    when    It    Is    coiisidered    that 
chests  of  1918  produced  60  percent 
capita  in  their  communities  than  th" 
a."'  a  whole,  per  capita    gave  to  war  r»>l 

Several    examples    of    the    success 
chests  have  been  brought    to  my   atti 
Among    these    is    the   Seattle   Defense 
which  raised  50  percent  more  than  It; 
munlty  fund  of  the  previous  year 
1942    war    chest    collected    55    percent 
than  Ita  community  fund  in  194".       T  . 
Clnnatl  war  chest  showed  a  gain  1 1  '■•'>  . 
and  Rochester    N    Y     reported  gifts  1 
cent  above  g:J".-<  t:^y^  the  same 
year 

The  American  public  always  gives  : 
time.s  of  stress  I  do  not  mean  to  '^ 
It  takes  a  world  calamity  to  looser.  ■ 
strings  of  the  American  people  !:. 
more  generously,  at  all  times  and 
causes,  than  any  '^^h^r  people  on  'w 
does  not  always  '  iK'-  i  moving  a;  ;  ♦  > 
people  to  give 

I  heard  recently  of  a  cr-e  .:     v:      .'. 
'■piggy  bank'    a  t-  :■•••     :.    t  ;>•  s- -    r!n  . 
table  by  mist..Kt-       W:..-:-.  v.i-      v:ie-  r 
to  claim  It.  h*'  r   'i;   l   '"■   r   ?»■:■'';-  : 
by  had  filled  it    a    ;.  cl  uies  rti.d   ii.tk 

When    I    tell    y   ■;    ■^.  i'    you    have 
Bound  and   businesslike   thing   in  C'  : 
these   appeal*.    I    speak    from    the    d- 
my   exi.^r.-  :.  o    •'    'T.    *r.e    C"i<'i'p"    N- 
Fund    .^.T.p.i._-r.       Iherv.    :::r-e  ul    :: 
datton.  we  had  confusion   and  compft 
Appeals    for    the    relief    of    sufTering 
natiorxs    directly    affected    by   the   rav 
war  and  the  various  drives  for  our  c. 
In  the  armed  forces,  were  going  on  s< ; 
while  we  were  attempting  to  raise  i 
maintain  the  day-to-day  services  of 
untary  agencies 

Naturally,  the  donor,  confronted  b^i 
these  compelling  and  worthy  request  > 
ft  little  to  each  of  them  and  nc 
»ny  of  them 

if  the  donor  had  been  given  the  o 
nity  to  give  once,  to  all  of  these  a 
would   have   written   one   sizable 
the  result   would  have  been  more  pr 
and  beneficial  all  around 

While  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  ccmp' 
1    cannot   subscribe   to    that    practice 
caae  of  charity 

In  greater  Atlanta  you  have  decidec 
to  the  people  with  a  war  fund  and 
several    separate    appeals      Our   parti 
In    this    war    Is    not    confined    to    any 
phase   cf    It      We   look   at    the   entire 
picture  and  we  realize  that  all  of  us 
every  part  of  it.     We  will  not  win  th 
struggle  against   enslavement   by   the 
of  Asia  and  central  Eurcpe  merely  by 
the  home   front  strong.     We   will   wi 
giving  life,  fortitude,  and  hope  to  the 
cf  the  United  Nations  no  matter  wh 
are  or  what  may  be  their  race,  creed. 
They  are  fighting  with  us  and  it  can 
case  of  "Lord,  give  me  strength  and 
ether  fellcw  take  care  of  himself  ' 

When  thousands  cf  Greeks  die  of  st 
because  their  Allies  have  been  forced 
them  to  suffer  the  ruthlessness  of  th^ 
quercrs;    when   Chinese,   who   have   g 
more  than  we  can  ever  give  them    su 
die  for  lack  of  medicines  and  banda 
cause  in  this  war  is  given  a  terrible  s< 
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When  we  think  of  the  tragic  condition  of  our 
friends  in  this  fight,  we  knew  that  It  is  very 
little  we  are  asked  to  do  for  them 

Thrcu^:h  the  various  relief  funds  that  have 
combined  under  the  united  war  work  fund 
of  Atlanta— Fulton,  De  Kalb.  and  Rockdale 
Counties,  ycu  are  askeo  to  Join  the  rest  cf 
the  people  of  th;*  Nation  In  supplying  food. 
clothing,  and  medical  supplies  so  desperately 
needed  by  millions  of  fighting  men  and  the 
suffering  civilians  of  occupied  countries. 
Ycu  are  asked  to  help  to  keep  the  p)eople  cf 
the  United  Nations  frcm  starvation  and  pesti- 
lence Thrcugh  the  United  Service  Oigani- 
zations.  the  Atlanta  War  Recreation  Commit- 
tee, the  Nivy  Relief  Society,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Field  Service  you  are  asked  to  continue^ 
and  extend  the  friendly  work  of  providing' 
congenial  surroundings  and  some  comfort  for 
our  cwn  soldiers  v  hen  they  are  off  duty  or 
on  leave. 

Who  can  deny  the  neceasity  of  giving  to 
these  causes?  There  i«n't  a  man.  woman,  or 
child  in  the  territory  In  which  this  appeal 
is  being  made  who  will  not  come  for^'ard 
gladly  to  contribute  to  this  splendid  enter- 
prise of  good  will. 

Who  is  not  stirred  by  an  appeal  on  behalf 
of  our  Nation's  fighting  men  who  have  become 
prisoners  of  war  and  are  now  languishing  In 
concentration  camps?  Surely  we  can  under- 
stand that  life  is  pret'y  hard  for  those  men 
of  ours  And  would  we  hold  back  a  contri- 
bution that  would  bring  them  some  degree 
of  comfort,  no  matter  how  small?  Life  would 
be  very  hopeless  indeed,  if  those  men  were 
made  to  feel  that  we  had  forgotten  how  they 
stuck  to  the  fight  until  they  were  over- 
whelmed and  taken  by  the  enemy.  Giving  a 
f-  .V  dollars  for  Just  this  alone  should  be  con- 
~  tiered  a  privilege.  Any  man  or  woman  will 
he  thrilled  by  the  opportunity  to  help  keep 
i;p  the  courage  and  spirit  of  our  boys  who  are 
prisoners  of  war — to  give  them  assurance  that 
we  are  with  them  until  victory  is  won  and 
that  what  we  do  now  Is  merely  a  small  down 
paymen-.  on  the  gratitude  that  we  will  al- 
ways feel. 

Workers  In  this  campaign  should  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  right  answers  to 
questions  concerning  this  phase  of  war  relief 
work.  Many  will  want  to  know  how  we  are 
able  to  do  things  for  men  who  have  fallen 
into  th<;  clutches  of  the  enemy  and  some 
will  not  want  to  give  unless  they  are  as- 
sured that  the  gift  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose intended. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  explain  to  people 
that  the  International  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M 
C  A  can  provide  for  many  personal  needs  of 
our  men  who  are  prisoners  of  war.  In  the 
camps  where  the  men  are  held,  even  social 
activities  and  recreation  may  be  provided. 

There  is  no  more  noble  sign  of  good  will 
that  can  be  made  than  to  hold  out  the  com- 
radely hand  to  these  men  who  have  given 
everything  and  proved  that  they  were  willing 
even  to  give  their  lives  for  us. 

Among  our  Allies,  China  has  suffered  the 
ravages  of  war  longer  t:han  any.  Whole  cities 
have  been  wiped  out.  and  their  people  have 
been  forced  to  find  shelter  wherever  they 
could.  Famine  and  disease  stalk  through  the 
land  and  threaten  these  brave  people.  Japan 
has  not  b?en  able  to  conquer  them  and.  as 
their  Allies,  and  as  civilized  human  beings, 
we  must  not  permit  preventable  tragedies  to 
continue. 

China  Is  a  part  of  our  vital  war  front  on  the 
Pacific.  What  folly  It  would  be  to  permit 
weakness  there.  Our  Nation  Is  doing  all  that 
is  humanly  possible  to  check  the  onslaughts 
of  the  enemy  in  this  sector  of  the  war  for 
freedom.  Let  us,  as  private  citizens,  support 
the  efforts  of  the  United  China  Relief,  one  of 
the  agencies  of  this  w£ir  fund,  to  supply  med- 
icines, food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  the  war  in  China.  Those 
valiant  people  need  hospitals,  care  for  their 
war  orphans,  seed  for  their  fields.  If  we  stand 
by  and  permit  them  to  weaken,  they  will  not 


be  able  to  fight,  no  matter  how  eagerly  they 
may  want  to  Your  gifts  will  help  them  to 
work  and  fight  for  our  victory. 

We  read  about  how  the  Russians  bore  up 
under  the  brutal,  deadly  assaults  of  an  en- 
emy that  had  the  machines  and  the  numbers 
of  men  to  lay  waste  hundreds  of  miles  of  fer- 
tile land  and  storm  the  very  gates  of  that  na- 
tion's capital.  Then,  through  a  cruelly  severe 
winter,  we  heard  how  the  Russians,  in  uni- 
form and  as  guerilla  soldiers,  battered  at  the 
enemy  and  drove  him  back.  We  marvel  at 
the  endurance  and  bravery  of  these  people. 

They  have  not  complained  and  they  have 
asked  no  quarter  of  their  determined  ene- 
mies.    They  merely  fight. 

The  Russian  War  Relief  is  another  one  of 
the  agencies  in  this  United  War  Work 
Fund.  It  deserves  everyone's  generous  sup- 
port. 

When  we  survey  the  world  scene  today, 
we  are  likely  to  overlook  many  items  of  vast 
Importance  to  the  outcome  of  the  struggle. 
There  are  several  little  fronts  In  Europe 
where  men  loyal  to  the  cause  of  freedom  are 
carrying  on  the  fight  and  occupying  the  time 
and  attention  of  our  common  enemy.  In 
Asia  there  are  also  some  activities  that  the 
Japanese  would  give  a  great  deal  to  do  away 
with. 

True,  the  Japs  have  occupied  Java  and 
other  East  India  territory  formerly  Irr  con- 
trol of  the  Dutch.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  it  IS  a  clear,  safe  road,  or  a  bed  of  roses, 
for  the  Asiatic  barbarians.  In  the  United 
Nations  fighting  forces,  there  are  thousands 
of  members  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Army  and 
Navy.  The  Dutch  merchant  marine  con- 
sists of  over  2,000,000  tons  and  It  is  fighting 
on  our  side.  Those  who  man  these  ships 
and  those  who  fly  planes  and  rarry  guns, 
have  been  out  of  touch  with  their  loved  ones 
for  a  long  time  now.  Their  wives  and  chil- 
dren are  quartered  in  Australia,  British  India, 
and  in  our  own  country.  They  look  to  us  for 
help  and  hope. 

A  missionary  arrived  from  Greece  the  other 
day  I  heard  his  appeal  over  the  radio.  He 
told  us  how  those  people  who  had  won  our 
everlasting  admiration  and  gratitude  by  their 
heroic  resistance  to  invasion,  are  today  dying 
by  thousands.  Hunger  and  disease  are  carry- 
ing off  these  brave  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren. The  whole  population  of  the  country 
is  in  danger  of  being  wiped  out  by  famine 
if  something  is  not  done  quickly.  The 
Greek  War  Relief  Association  was  organized 
some  time  ago  to  send  food  and  medicine 
to  these  suffering  people.  Even  the  Nazis 
and  the  Facists  have  given  safe  conduct  to 
boats  carrying  these  supplies.  The  material 
sent  in  this  manner  is  being  distributed  by 
the  Swiss  branch  of  the  International  Red 
Cross.  The  lives  of  our  Greek  allies  depend 
on  our  response  to  their  prayer  for  food  and 
medicine. 

I  don't  think  I  need  to  say  anything  more 
about  the  urgency  of  these  appeals.  They 
go  right  to  our  hearts,  and  I  am  confident 
that  your  answer  will  be  in  keeping  with  the 
true  American  tradition. 

Another  word  about  this  united  effort.  I 
am  confident  that  you  have  done  something 
that  will  be  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  The  problem  of  doing  what 
we  should  for  those  who  have  Interests  the 
same  as  our  own.  but  who  happen  to  live  in 
countries  that  are  now  under  the  invader's 
heel,  is  perple.xing  many  of  our  American 
communities.  You  are  showing  the  way  and 
the  results  of  this  campaign  will  be  watched 
with  the  greatest  of  Interest  in  other  cities. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  to 
run  10  separate  campaigns.  Combining  these 
10  great  causes  into  one  appeal  is  in  line  with 
present-day  business  trends.  Gstting  to- 
gether to  do  a  big  job  is  not  new  in  this  great 
country. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  the  early  days  of 
our  Nation.  We  were  once  13  separate  pow- 
ers here,  with  different  ctiltures  and  different 
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forms  of  government.  The  task  of  getting 
those  13  States  together  looked  impossible; 
there  were  plenty  of  people  who  said  it 
couldn't  be  done. 

Well,  it  was  done.  Those  13  States  came 
together.  They  created  a  union  that  has 
withstood  poverty  and  war  and  bitter  divi- 
sion cf  friend  from  friend  and  brother  from 
brother.  They  created  a  union  flexible 
enough  to  take"  in  many  races:  and  creeds  and 
great  stretches  of  land — strong  in  wealth  and 
stronger  in  spirit— able  today  to  face  the 
greatest  test  in  its  history  undaunted,  con- 
fident of  victory 

Up  to  new  we  Americans  have  interested 
ourselve;  in  our  own  affairs.  Great  distances 
have  protected  us  and  kept  potential  enemies 
away.  We  were  too  busy  with  our  own  af- 
fairs to  bother  much  about  the  rest  of  the 

world. 

But  today  our  soldiers  are  everywh>  re.  Our 
bombing  planes  have  flown  over  Tokyo  and 
left  some  mementoes  that  the  Japs  will  not 
soon  forget  Our  soldiers  and  airmen  are 
adding  >heir  strength  to  the  struggle  in  every 
sector  of  the  war  and  our  ships  are  carrying 
the  Sinews  of  war  to  our  brothers  in  arms 
wherever  they  may   be. 

We  are  part  of  th-.  whole  world  and  the  con- 
dition of  people  everywhere  concerns  us  vi- 
tally We  have  come  to  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  we  must  work  with  them  if  we  are 
to  gain  the  end  v  e  are  all  seeking. 

We  want  to  live  in  peace  and  freedom  with 
all  people  and  with  all  nations  We  have 
been  forced  to  fight  to  accomplish  this  aim. 
The  fight  entails  sacrifice,  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  American  people  are  content  to  make 
any  sacrifice,  knowing  that  in  the  end  we  will 
make  our  freedom  and  our  way  of  life  secure. 
As  you  embrace  this  war  work  fund  and 
adopt  its  way  to  do  what  must  b?  done  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  we  citizens  of  the  United  States  now 
need,  and  will  in  'he  future  need.  e  help  of 
other  nations  We  will  need  their  help  to 
keep  alive  our  ideas  of  personal  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  Justice  for  all.  Freedom  is  something 
to  be  shared  and  sharing  is  an  important 
element  of  democracy 

The  enemies  who  are  tryir\g  to  destroy  us. 
to  destroy  you  and  me  and  the  way  we  like 
to  live  and  get  along,  are  cruel  and  vicious 
and  implacable.  They  are  engaged  upon  a 
staggering  enterj-rlse— for  keeps.  And  they 
have  but  one  simple  rule  in  the  whole  deadly 
business:    Kill  and  conquer. 

Their  people  are  being  dominated  now 
with  snarls  and  quick  Uigger  fingers,  with 
the  harsh  weapon  of  starvation  The  hang- 
man's rope  is  always  to  hand  They  are  the 
BUbJecte  of  a  cold,  carefully  planned  delib- 
erate reign  of  terror,  calculated  t  dcf-oy 
their  minds  and  their  souls  Remember  well 
that  they  are  ordinary  human  beings,  very 
much  like  ourselves  in  all  ti^e  fundamental 
characteristics. 

Knowing  who  and  what  our  enemies  are 
and  being  intelligent  enough  not  to  want 
any  part  of  a  system  that  brings  that  kind 
of  living  to  a  people,  we  will  do  all  we  can  to 
see  that  it  never  comes  to  us  as  a  way  of  life. 
But  we  will  never  ward  it  off  by  mjrely  being 
sorry  for  those  peorle  We  will  implement 
our  determination  utli  deeds 

In  a  few  days  this  Nation  will  be  celebiat- 
Ing  another  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  its 
independence.  It  inspires  us  all  to  feel  that 
this  great  democracy  was  not  born  of  hatred 
or  fear  and  that  it  has  been  carried  through 
all  these  years  on  the  democratic  principle 
of  love  for  one  another 

Thi'^  year  and.  perhaps,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  we  are  going  to  stand  with  freemen 
all  over  the  world  and  fight  to  maintain  the 
freedom  that  is  the  very  essence  of  our  form 
of  government.  This  war  fund  that  ycu 
t  .jv,  o'i.'a'  ;/ed  in  L-roa-rr  -Mlar.ta  is  not  ani- 
n-aori  \r.  a;-.  ■■  'l'^  cr,.e.-^::.e  ideology  of 
our  eu.n.u-s.  "  TL.rfc  :i  i-^   .^^lii^i'i^  '-  ^r  hatred 


m  it     There  Is  only  consideration   for   the 
well-being  of  our  fellow  men. 

Our  own  Government  und  our  own  society 
Is  founded  in  voluntcr.  cooperation,  not  in 
forced  service  to  something  we  can't  under- 
stand and  do  merely  because  of  fear 

You  organized  this  war  fund  because  you 
are  members  ol  a  democra  y  tl": '  has  not  lost 
Its  feeling  for  other  people  and  because  you 
are  disturbed  by  your  neighbors'  distress 

The  lives  of  all  democracies  are  at  stake 
today.  All  of  us  are  glad  to  be  free  citizens 
of  the  greatest  and  best  country  on  earth, 
and  we  want  to  remain  free.  We  will  never 
do  It  by  permitting  sviffering  that  dulls  the 
love  of  freedom. 

We  have  only  begun  to  feel  the  effects  of 
this  war.  Our  United  Nations  Allies  have 
been  through  It  for  2  years.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  their  love  of  democracy 
strong— to  keep  alive  their  will  to  win 

Give   to   this   war   fund   as  evidence    that 
you    appreciate    the    blessings   of   dsmi-cracy, 
that    you    recognize    your    responsibility    to 
those  who  are  fighting  with   us  and  for  us. 
and  that  you   realize  that   the   basis  of  de- 
mocracy is  brotherly  love      Give  to   it   as   a 
contribution  to  the  inspiration  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  fighting  that  we  at  home 
may  have  hberty      Give  to  it  as  a  signal  to 
the  people  of  the  Allied  Nations  that  Amerfca 
Is  wholeheartedly  with  them  in  their  sacri- 
fices     Give  to  it   as  a  message  to  out   ene- 
mies that  we  are  prepared  to  lay  everything 
on   the  line  to   achieve   victory.     Give   to   it 
and  by  your  gift  show  to  the  world  that  we 
are  united  behind  the  man  who  today  stands 
out    as   the    hope   of   civilization,   our   Com- 
mander in  Chief,  our  President,  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt. 


and  is  rendering  great  service  In  tlie  second 
Atlanta  is  fortunate  and  honored  in  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  three  such  leaders  dlrcuss. 
each  in  terms  cf  his  cwn  exj-KTlence.  the 
meaning  and  importance  of  the  United  War 
Work  Fund. 


Grain  .-Xlcoho 


iFrom    the    Atlanta    (Ga  )    Constitution    of 
June  29.  1942] 

JAMES    A.    rARLETS    ADDRESS 

James  A.  Farley,  one  of  America's  great 
men.  spoke  in  Atlanta  yesterday  in  behalf  of 
the  campaign  to  raise  money  for  the  10  war 
relief  agencies 

All  over  this  Nation,  beginning  July  7, 
relief  funds  will  be  sought  for  the  distressed 
people  of  the  war-stricken  areas  of  the  world. 
Each  of  these  agencies  has  beeii  investi- 
gated and  audited  Each  Is  legitimate  and 
official  No  other  agency  seeking  slmlar  war 
relief  funds  is  authorized.  They  merit  your 
enthu^iHStic   support 

]    e     ;,, tiat   James   A.    Farley   spoke   in 

th-  r  !>■  '  ui  'Aill  be  recommendation  enough 
for  ni  -'  ptrsons.  He  has.  by  his  great 
honest)  ^i-a  character,  endeared  himself  to 
thousands  of  American  citizens  who  would 
trust  him  with  the  highest  gift  within  their 
power  to  give 

Atlanta  always  is  honored  to  have  him  as 
a  visitor.  It  Is  typical  of  the  man  that  he 
never  fails  to  find  time  to  be  of  public 
service. 

iProm  the  Atlanta  (Ga  )  Journal  of  June  28. 
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When  an  admiral,  a  general,  and  James  A. 
Farley  speak  on  the  same  program  we  may  be 
sure  there's  "soraethlng  doing."  Such  Is  the 
personality  appeal  of  the  city-wide  rally  to  be 
held  this  Sunday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  at  the 
Paramount  Theater  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  War  Work  Fund.  Mr  Farley,  former 
member  of  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet,  is 
one  cf  the  most  engaging  figures  in  the  Amer- 
ican scene  and.  Justly,  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired Rear  Admiral  William  A  Glasslord, 
now  in  command  of  the  sixth  naval  district, 
with  headquarters  at  Charleston,  brought 
home  undying  laurels  from  the  Battle  of 
Macassar  Straits.  MaJ  Gen  William  Bryden, 
commander  of  the  Fourth  Corps  Area,  was 
medaled  for  exceptionally  distinguished  and 
meritorious  service  In  the  first  World  War 
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vIN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  15  ^legnlat.ve  day  of 
Monday,  July  13^.  1942 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  having  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  grain  alcohol.  The 
editorial  appeared  in  my  home-town 
paper,  the  Yankton  <S  E>ak  i  Press  and 
Dakotan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ARE  WI  STILL  ASLEEP? 

South  Dakota  elected  Chan  Gc'enet  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  the  fall  of  1938  and 
about  bis  first  act  on  taking  his  seat  early  the 
following  vear  was  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  House  Resolution  3790  a  tax  meas- 
ure, which  would  have  exempted  from  the 
Federal  tax  of  1  cent  per  gallon  on  motor 
fvel  any  such  fuel  carrying  a  10-percent  con- 
tent of  industrial  alcohol  made  from  domestic 
farm  crops 

His  idea  was.  of  course,  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  from  farm  crops  of 
which  tlv  r.  were  huge  surpluses  and  In 
speaking  '  ;  '  >  proposed  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  he  urged  that  this  be  un- 
dertaken as  a  permanent  cradually  developed 
program,  with  prlvatr  n  panies  encouraged 
to  build  alcohol  reft- -r  *  in  each  State  in 
the  Union  near  whc  rf  ^  ;rt  us  crops  are  pro- 
duced—grain of  all  k"  'I-  <='-,rnrrane.  pota- 
toes, and  fruits  " 

His  proposal,  of  ct  .'^^*  :n  '  •*  ■  ,  ^'i^^ul 
opposition,  princlpa!}  'r  r-  ^-"  *  r-  !r  -m 
heavy  petroleum-prod\ir:r:i-  sv  -t-  «  ■•  ii-^ 
Texas;  but  the  flrnl  v<-if  i>i;  :,:,-  uiViCiidim  :.•-. 
taken  July  22.  li*  -  «  ■'•  -i-;  r-  ingly  close  28 
for  to  3^  ::.;;i  i^'T  J^'-  ^''^  fjfier  that  came 
war  in  Exi-'  ■-'  :■:  d  d-  ■.■(■■■•. r.imT  and  public 
proceeded  tr  ?■  r.-f  :V:,  ■■■•  ir  •■•'■'  :.'*•■:•'!• -.'^ 
of  South  Dakcta  £  ycjtr.tu:  >«'i  .■••.<  r  >  '■"  :■■•- 
of  a  measure  which  sought  both  to  assure  the 
Nation  an  adequate  supply  of  alcohol  and  to 
help  solve  its  surplus  crop  problem 

Then,  in  r;  r  ri  tucces-sion,  came  Pearl  Har- 
bor, all-out  w:-.r  :  r  the  United  States,  a  se- 
rious shortage  ol  industrial  alcohol  essential 
In  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  an  alleged 
shortage  of  sugar  as  officials  fioundered  around 
trying  to  get  more  alcohol,  cutting  off  of  our 
rubber  supplv  by  unexpected  Japanese  con- 
quests in  the'southv  f-'  P,.clflc.  desperate  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  alari  :i::e  situation  by  gaso- 
line rationir.-  .V  r  ■  turn,  crippled  our 
war  effort:  n.-rt  G'-^iK'nte  efforts  to  gather 
in  an  old  rubber  and  to  mushroom  a  syn- 
thetic rubber  Industry  on  top  of  a  rationed 
petroleum  industry 

In  a  telegram  to  the  Press  and  Dakotan  this 
week  commending  Yankton  citizens  on  their 
efforts  to  get  the  local  brewery  pr  P^^rty 
opened  as  a  grain  alcohol  distillery  b.  i.btor 
GtJRNET  said: 

"Certainly  had  grain  alcohol  plan-y  ut-er. 
established  In  the  1930'8  as  advoca><i  ty  rs : 
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many  of  our  forward-looking  citizf 
would  now  have  had  them  all  over  tir.t 
belt  not  only  meklng  industrial  alcohdl  but 
synthetic  rubber  as  well,  and  our  ctmntry 
would  net  new  be  faced  with  these  critical 
ahortages." 

He    IS    absolutely     tragically    right. 
told  Senator  Gurnit   then    In    1939. 


wasn't  feasible;  couldn't  be  done      But 
Hitler  started  the  holocauist  In  Europe  ui  Sep- 


tember  of  that  same  year  Germany   a 
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had  36  000  small  synthetic  rubtK?r  plaiit.s  la 
operation,  making  this  vital  material  Jrom 
Industrial  alcohol  produced  from  potatoes 
and  grains  Germany  wasn't  dependiig  for 
rubber  on  her  limited  petroleum  res  :urces 
nor  on  trees  growing  In  distant  i^alaya 
either. 

It  18  clear  to  everyone  now  that  .American 
policy  has  been  tragically  stupid 
sighted  in  this  respect,  dictated  ty 
were  mere  concerned  in  protecting  th 
selfish  interests  than  in  servlni?  the  li^ 
welfare  Against  those  powerful  In  erests 
what  chance  had  a  young  freshman  S-nator 
from  South  Dakota?  Fven  as  a  measare 
national  defense  bis  plea  did  not  register 
with  them 

"It  seems  a  very  appropriate  time.  "  Senator 
OtTKNET  told  the  Senate  In  March  1&3^. 
me  to  call  this  matter  to  the  attention 
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Senate  for  the  reason  that  we  are  now  ill  na- 
tional defense  minded,  and  certainly  it  s  true 
that  one  of  our  greatest  natural  resouces  Is 
the  crude  petroleum  that  we  have  in  r  ?serve 
Certainly  we  should  do  everything  we  ran  to 
-Keep  this  strategic  material  for  any  t  me  In 
the  future  when  there  Is  a  national  emer- 
gency Therefore,  it  is  good  business  logic  at 
this  time  to  conserve  our  supply  of  pe'ti oleum 
and  at  the  same  lime  help  the  farmers  raise 
a  portion  of  their  own  motor  fuel" 

Of  course  agriculture  Itself  cannot  tscape 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  pi  edlca- 
ment  In  which  the  Nation  now  finds  itself. 
Moreover,  it  has  "missed  the  boat'  s<i  far  as 
its  own  Interest  Is  concerned.  It  ha  ;  been 
asleep  at  the  switch  and  blind  to  i^  own 
opportunities. 

Had  the  agricultural  industry  ralliW  be- 
hind that  small  group  which,  as  far  back  as 
the  early  thirties,  was  championing  the  cause 
of  alcohol  frcm  farm  products,  which  was 
proving  by  tests  that  it  could  be  done  citing 
the  proof  that  Europe  already  oflerel.  not 
only  m:ght  today's  story  of  desperate  short- 
ages of  critical  alcohol  and  rubber  never  have 
been  written,  as  Senator  Gctinet  poin  s  out 
but  new  industrial  outlets  for  its  surplus 
products  might  now  be  well  established 

The  present  question  is  whether  T,e  are 
still  sleeping  at  the  switch  and  ignori  ig  the 
fact  that  a  vast  domestic  synthetic  rubber  In- 
dustry is  right  now  In  the  making 

Yankton,  as  It  happens,  seems  desf.hed  to 
have  a  large  part  In  providing  an  answer  to 
that  question — if  it  cares  to. 


Address  bv  Hon.  .Alexander  W;'ev 
Dodge  County  (Wi.s.)   Fair 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  S 


Wcd:usday.  Ju'.y  15  ilcQislative  da 
Monday.  July  23  >.  194: 

Mr  WHEY.  M:  P  ■  sident.  1  ask 
unar..;r.  ^.>  consent  :.  ;-..ive  inseried  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speecjh  de- 
livered by  me  on  July  5  last  at  th 
County  Fair,  held   i*  B  ;u    r  Dan     'f .;. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
%  I-      d'  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

a-  I    ..'  vvs: 

Fellow  Americans,  a  year  ago  on  July  6. 
1941.  it  was  my  privilege  to  speak  here  In 
Beaver  Dem  on  the  occasion  of  the  Beaver 
Dam  Cei-.tennial. 

I  am  honored  to  be  back  here  today  to 
address  the  Dodge  County  fair. 

A  year  ago  we  were  still  at  peace  I  said 
then  tha:  we  were  a  Nation  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent people,  and  that  we  were  a  Nation 
of  religious  people  I  said  then  that  the 
people  of  this  community  have  always  striven 
for  social  and  political  betterment,  and  cer- 
tainly ycur  history  has  always  demonstrated 
a  spirit  cf  self-denial  and  sacrifice  in  support 
of  the  community's  welfare. 

I  said  then  that  we  would  need  this  spirit 
In  the  days  up  ahead 

The  testing  time  ha.s  come  'We  do  need 
that  spirit  today.  We  do  need  to  rekindle 
the  flame  which  our  pioneer  forebears  lit. 
We  do  need  that  strength  of  moral  fiber 
which  they  left  as  a  heritage. 

Every  crisis  in  American  history  has 
brought  new  responsibilities  to  communities 
such  as  Beaver  Dam  and  to  sections  such  as 
Dodge  County  The  people  have  always  met 
these  responsibilities  and  have  always  met 
these  obligations.  That  Is  part  of  the  legacy 
which  comes  to  you  from  ycur  century-old 
history.  That  is  our  heritage  today.  It  Is 
a  heritage  of  high  hopes  and  courage — born 
of  the  knowledge  that  America  has  met  every 
challenge  and  has  always  emerged  stronger 
because  we  fought  our  way  back  the  hard 
way  We  have  always  tightened  our  belts. 
In  times  of  crisis  we  have  always  made  sac- 
rifices In  times  of  crisis  we  have  always 
sweated  our  way  to  success. 

At  no  time  In  the  history  of  the  Onited 
States  have  the  people  of  this  land  ever  been 
coddled  and  spoon-fed  through  a  major 
crisis  As  Individuals  and  as  a  Nation,  we 
have  always  stood  on  our  own  feet  to  fight 
adversity  and  have  always  developed  through 
sacrifices  and  work 

Today,  as  never  before  In  American  his- 
tory, we  are  confronted  with  the  obligation 
of  holding  steadfast  to  those  same  freedoms 
and  ideals  which  made  America  great.  The 
days  of  lean,  hard  sacrifice  about  which  we 
spoke  a  year  ago  are  upon  us 

Yesterday  we  met  to  mark  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  No  words  of  ours  can  fit- 
tingly mark  our  reafiftrmation  of  that  declara- 
tion. This  is  not  a  time  for  the  emptiness 
of  words  — it  is  a  time  for  the  fulness  of  deeds. 

Yesterday  we  observed  a  tremendous  event 
in  human  affairs:  The  enactment  of  a  social 
compact,  a  real  and  sacred  bond,  voluntarily 
and  with  a  personal  dignity,  consciously, 
chosen  by  free  men  to  announce  the  solemn 
sovereignty  of  a  great  people. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  us  to  say  that  166 
years  ago  cur  forefather?  proclaimed  our  In- 
dependence from  Great  Britain  They  did 
more  than  that.  They  proclaimed  the  first 
principles  on  which  Just  civil  government  Is 
founded  They  proclaimed  a  system  where 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  paramount. 

They  proclaimed  the  political  equality  of 
all  citizens  They  established  Justice.  They 
established  a  reign  of  law  based  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed 

They  said:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness That  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  Instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed  " 

These  declarations  define  the  American 
way.  They  breathe  life  into  those  great 
values  which  we  have  taken  for  granted  until 
the  present  war.  These  great  values  were 
attained  through  struggle  and  sacnflce.    'We 
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must  ever  remember  they  can  be  retained  and 
maintained  only  in  the  same  way.  The  camp- 
fires  are  still  lit  today.  We  still  fight  for  the 
same  principles  of  freedom  from  oppression. 

Our  Government  Is  unique  in  that  our  peo- 
ple deliberately  chose  a  government  for  them- 
selves; deliberately  and  with  dignity  wrote 
their  social  compact.  Our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  written  as  an  act  of  conscious 
choice.  It  was  written  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  capability  of  man  for  self-government. 
It  stands  today  as  a  symbol  of  the  capability 
of  freemen,  working  together  to  whip  an^ 
combination  of  slave  labor  in  the  world. 

Let  us  today  take  heart  from  the  men  who 
wrote  the  Declaration.  The  democratic  way 
of  life  in  a  republic  Is  the  result  of  struggle. 
It  never  has  been  achieved  In  any  other  way. 
and  it  cannot  be  preserved  In  any  other  way. 
It  cannot  be  static.  It  must  grow.  It  must 
be  dynamic.     It  must  be  a  creative  force. 

There  were  men  In  1776.  Just  as  there  are 
men  In  1942.  who  were  in  a  fog^of  fear  for  the 
future. 

I  remember  that  Walt  Whitman  once  said: 

"Others  take  finish,  but  the  Republic  is  ever 
constructive 
And  ever  keeps  vista; 
Others  adorn  the  past,  but  you,  O  days  of 
the  present,  I 
Adorn  you. 
O.     days    of     the     future,     I     believe     in 
you     •     •     •." 

The  destiny  of  America  has  always  been 
founded  on  the  bedrock  doctrine  of  a  dynamic, 
growing,  democratic  future.  We  are  engaged 
in  a  life  and  death  struggle  today  to  pre- 
serve that  destiny  and  that  future.  Through- 
out this  struggle  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
in  the  post-war  period  when  we  have  won 
the  war — and  we  will  win  the  war  because  we 
are  on  the  side  of  right — it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  continue  building  toward  an  ex- 
panding future. 

In  other  words,  we  cannot  subscribe  to  any 
doctrine  of  defeatism  for  the  future.  We 
must  have  faith  not  only  in  the  ability  of 
freemen  to  win  a  righteous  victory  but  we 
must  have  faith  in  the  ability  of  freemen  to 
win  a  Just  peace 

It  is  well  also  for  us  to  remember  today 
that  the  founding  fathers  wrote  into  the 
Declaration  that  "•  •  *  for  the  support 
of  this  Declaration  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortune,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

These  are  perilous  times  and  momentous 
events  are  stirring  In  the  world  They  may 
be  of  as  lasting  consequence  to  the  world 
as  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
is  well  for  us  then  today  to  again  place  a 
"firm  reliance  in  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence. " 

It  was  in  1863  on  July  4th  that  an  un- 
known man  wrote  a  hymn,  which  I  think  is 
as  applicable  now  as  It  was  then.     He  wrote: 

"Lord,  the  people  of  the  land. 
In  Thy  presence  humbly  siand; 
On  this  day.  when  Thou  didst  free 
Men  of  old  from  tyranny; 
We.  their  children.  bc-K-  to  Thee. 

"■With  one  heart  the  Nation's  cries, 
From  our  choral   lips  arise; 
Thou  didst  point  a  noble  way 
For  cur  Fathers   throvgh   the  fray; 
Lead  their  children  thus  today!" 

It  is  singularly  appropriate  that  we  speak 
hers  In  this  gathering  today  of  this  war  and 
the  sacrifices  it  brings. 

In  a  very  real  and  vital  sense,  this  gather- 
ing today  represents  a  cross-set/tion  cf  a  part 
of  America  which  is  today  m?l:ing  an  cut- 
standing  contribution  to  the  preservation  of 
everything  we  hold  dear 

The  farmer  is  the  provider  for  all  mankind 
and  the  products  of  the  farmer's  furrows 
have  kept  pace  and  surpassed  the  production 
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lines   In   factories      In   peace   the   fanner   Is 
absolute;  In  war  he  Is  indispensable 

It  has  been  saM  that  America  has  always 
been  a  nation  of  farmers.  This  land  was 
founded  as  an  agricultural  commonwealth 
and  for  three  centuries  farming  was  the  chief 
business  of  the  majority  of  our  people. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  "Those  who 
labor  in  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people  of 
God.  if  ever  He  had  a  chosen  people;  whose 
breasts  He  has  made  Hi«  peculiar  deposit  lor 
substantial  and  genuine  virtue." 

That  philosophy  of  the  soil  has  run  like  a 
golden  thread  through  American  life  and 
charucter  in  all  of  our  history. 

Recently  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion classified  county  and  State  fairs,  where 
mi.ny  farmers  meet  to  develop  their  common 
interests,  as  nonessential. 

I  cannot  agree  with  all  of  the  implications 
of  that  conclusion.  The  educational  pro- 
gram's of  county  and  State  fairs  throughout 
the  Nation  have  rendered  a  great  service 
toward  the  war  program.  County  fairs 
throughout  the  past  years  have  to  a  large 
extent  been  responsible  for  the  splendid  food 
production  which  our  farmers  are  establish- 
ing today. 

These  fairs  are  not  merely  entertainment 
programs— they  are  educational  and  there  is 
no  finer  place  for  people  to  gather  to  ex- 
change their  thouehts  and  ideas.  The  county 
fair  Ts  a  typically  American  institution.  It 
represents  the  free  exchange  of  thought  and 
the  free  assembly  of  freemen  It  represents 
the  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  coopera- 
tion which  has  always  charactened  the  civic 
and  community  spirit  of  your  region  par- 
ticularly. 

It  represents  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  it 
stimulates  rerear.n  and  experimentation  and 
better  production  and  higher  quality. 

In  other  lands  youth  has  been  led  into  the 
lcck-'=tep  of  government  youth  programs  de- 
signed to  enshrine  government  as  a  religion 
In  this  land,  the  future  farmer  boy  and  girl 
and  the  4-H  Clubs  meet  in  fairs  such  as  this 
as  a  living  expression  of  what  America  is 
flght.ng  for 

These  countv  fair  meetings  are  tremendous 
morale  builders  and  they  are  part  of  the 
food-for-victory  program  They  stimulate 
sound  agricultural  practices  and  scientific  re- 
search Moreover,  these  fairs  have  cooper- 
ated wholeheartedly  with  local  civilian  de- 
fense councils  and  with  war  programs. 

In  every  sense  the  farmer  has  been  a  valu- 
able soldier  in  the  war  effort.  I  regret  that 
the  general  public  has  sometimes  been  given 
a  distorted  and  unfair  picture  of  the  objec- 
tives and  the  attitude  of  farmers. 

Farmers  at  the  present  time  are  producing 
the  most  tremendous  supply  of  food  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  increased  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  milk  products  has,  in  fact, 
exceeded  the  capacity  to  absorb  the  supply. 
As  a  consequence,  there  are  some  places  today 
where  milk  production  is  being  wasted  and 
farmers  are  suffering  large  losses. 

We  know  that  there  are  cheese  factories  in 
the  Middle  West  and  other  areas  which  have 
either  closed  down  or  greatly  curtaUed  their 
operations  because  of  the  inability  of  Gov- 
ernment to  absorb  the  supplies  which  have 
accumulated. 

If  I  mav  be  permitted  a  personal  reference, 
shortly  before  I  left  Washington  to  come  to 
Beaver    Dam.    I    conferred    with    Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wickard  with  reference  to  the 
necessity  for  absorbing  and  utilizing  accumu- 
lated supplies— particularly  dairy  commodi- 
ties. .      . 
In  this  war  period  it  would  be  little  short 
of  sabotage  to  permit  foodstuffs  to  be  wasted. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  gave  me  his 
personal  assurance  (and  as  far  as  I  kT:"-v  '-r 
has  made  no  previous  statement  com  .  r-    :  .• 
this  problem)   that  the  Department     f   Ai     - 
culture   would  use  every   conceivabi.     :    •     _s 
to  utilize  these  high-protein  feeds.    He  ad- 


vised me  further  that  attempts  were  being 
made  to  work  out  a  program  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  hope  on  my  return  to  Washing- 
ton to  find  that  the  details  of  such  a  pro- 
gram have  been  worked  out. 

We  cannot  tolerate  a  waste  of  food  in  this 
critical  period  and  I  might  add  that  we  can- 
not tolerate  any  waste  of  any  kind  We  can- 
not tolerate  any  kind  of  politics  whether  it 
is  farm  politics  or  labor  politics,  or  any  kind 
of  politics  which  might  pauperize  the  Na- 
tion— not  merely  of  its  material  possessions 
but  of  its  spiritual  strength. 

It  will  not  be  easy— but  we  will  win  this 
war.  We  will  win  it  because  groups  such  as 
this  constitute  the  pooled  reservoir  of 
strength  without  which  no  people  can  be  vic- 
torious. 

We  will  win  this  war  because  freemen — 
groups  such  as  are  gathered  here  today— will 
it.  We  will  win  this  war  because  the  ideals 
and  the  convictions  of  a  free  people  such  as 
are  gathered  here  today  cannot  fall  m^der 
God. 


Win  tht  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSIA'i  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NOBTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  15  ilemslative  daj  of 
Monday.  July  13) .  1942 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  R:lCORD  an  addrc^ 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Hugo  L. 
Black.  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  cf  the  United  Slates,  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  on  Tuesday,  July  14,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


We  have  come  here  today  to  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  winning  of   the  war,   and  you 
have  honored  me  by  asking  that  1  talk  on 
this  subject.     If  the  times  were  less  serious 
and  the  subject  less  grave,  we  could  indulge 
in  pleasant  reminiscences  about  some  of  the 
many  splendid  contributions  North  Carolin- 
ians and  southerners  have  made  to  the  life  of 
this  Nation.    But  these  are  solemn  times,  and 
we   are  at  war  with  powerful  enemies  who 
threaten  our  national  existence.    We  cannot 
win    this  war   nor   preserve   our   freedom   by 
relying  on  the  gallant  deeds  and  sacrifices  of 
heroes  of  the  past.    Our  ancestors  fought  to 
make  this  a  free  country;  it  is  now  up  to  us 
to   keep  it  free.     To  keep   this   freedom   we 
must  fight  as  one  indivisible  Nation.    In  this 
war  there  is  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no 
West — we  are  all  Americans. 

We  fight  because  we  have  been  attacked; 
we  fight  to  preserve  our  inalienable  right  as 
a  nation  to  pursue  life,  liberty,  and  happiness 
In  our  own  way,  subject  to  otir  own  laws, 
made  by  our  own  officials,  selected  by  our  own 
citizens. 

The  dictators  against  whom  we  are  fighting 
have  themselves  told  us  quite  clearly  what 
they  fight  for.  They  do  not  fight  in  self- 
defense.  They  fight  for  loot  and  power. 
Hitler  himself  has  warned  us  that  he  fights 
to  make  everybody  else  in  the  world  slaves 
to  his  tyranny.  The  chains  he  has  already 
forged  upon  those  whom  he  has  conquered  are 
j..,^  p,r>,,f  that  this  is  one  promise  the 
fu'<  ■•  ii.i«r,cis  TO  keep.  Nor  should  we  for- 
get that  a  Japanese  admiral  has  gleefully 
expressed  his  anticipation  of  dictating  terms 
to  us  at  the  White  House  in  Washington. 


We  must  recognize  this  war  thrust  upon  a 
peace-loving  world  by  the  Axis  Powers  for 
what  It  is— part  of  a  deliberately  planned 
scheme  to  take  away  the  freedom  of  human 
beings  evervwhere:  to  deprive  them  of  the 
rlBht  to  think,  speak,  worship,  live,  marry, 
arid  rear  children,  except  as  their  masters 
decree:  in  short,  to  destroy  democracy  and 
reduce  human  beings  to  the  status  of  dumb, 
driven  animals 

Because  slavery — abject   mental,  gpiritual. 
and  phvsical  subjueation  of  some  people  to 
the  arbitrary  control  of  others — is  s^i  abhor- 
rent to  our  own  sense  of  mercy  and  Justice 
as  to  be  almost  Inconceivable  to  us.  some  of 
us  may  be   inclined  to  doubt   that  anyone, 
even    Hitler,   could   be   guilty   of   such    bar- 
barism.   If  any  such  doubters  exist,  1  recom- 
mend that  they  read  Mein  Kampf.  the  pres- 
ent German  Bible     There  they  will  find  t^at 
I  have  not  exaggerated  Hitler's  ;«lemnly  de- 
clared purpose     If.  after  reading  what  Hitler 
said,  they  should  still  doubt  that  he  would 
carry  out  his  coolly  calculated  and  frequently 
restated   designs    to   enslave    the   world,   let 
them  talk  to  refugees  from  the  pe.mlence  of 
Nazi  concentration  camps;   let  them   reflect 
upon  the  Nazi  practice  of  murdering  innocent 
hostages;    let    their   minds    dwell    upon    the 
ruthless  German  sacking  of  the  Czech  village 
of  Lidice  and  the  massacre  or  enslavement  of 
the   humble   workers   who   had   made   Lidice 
their  home. 

With  such  issups  at  stake,  this  is  not  an 
ordinary  war.     Never  in  the  long  history  of 
mankind    has    there    been    so   clear    and    so 
deadly    a    conflla    between    barbarism    and 
civilization,    between    slavery    and    freedom. 
Hitler's  war,  unlike  the  wars  of  the  past,  is 
a   war   against   the    common    people   of    the 
world,  rather  than  a  war  against  their  rulers, 
for  the  totalitarian  t>Tannles  with  which  we 
are  locked  in  mortal  combat  reject  and  re- 
pudiate    everything     which     we     regard     as 
precious    to    man's   dignity    and    worth- his 
freedom,    his    religion,    his    moral    Integrity. 
Nazi-ism  brazenly  scorns  mercy  and  delights 
in  cruelty,  openly  reviles  the  meek  and  exalts 
the  arrogant,  deliberately  oppresses  the  weak 
and  applauds  brute  force,  ridicules  peace  and 
glorifies  war.     In  nazl-lsm  there  could  today 
be   no   place   for    the   humble   Carpenter   of 
Galilee  save   in   the  concentration   camp  or 
before  a  firing  squad. 

Much  as  we  detest  the  barbaiic  plans  and 
practxes  of  the  enemy,  it  wUl  not  contribute 
to  our  victory  for  us  to  deny  that  his  fighters 
possess  great  courage  and  trained  efficiency— 
the  efficiency  that  has  been  trained  through 
the  slaughter  of  the  brave  people  of  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,    Norway.    Holland,    Belgium, 
France,  Russia,  China,  the  United  Kingdom. 
Greece,  and  Yugoslavia.    At  no  time  in  all  our 
history  have  we  been  faced  by  an  enemy  mere 
re.sourceful,  cunning,  unscrupulous,  or  better 
equipped  or  organized  for  war.    Our  untapped 
wealth,  vast  as  it  is.  cannot  alone  overcome 
for  us  this  military  machine  of  the  enemy. 
One  of  the  first  steps  to  take  toward  win- 
ning this  war  is  to  get  rid  cf  the  Idea  that  we 
could  not  lose  it.     It  is  dangerous  to  think 
that  because  we  have  never  lost  a  war  we  could 
not  lose  one.    J&pan  also  boasts  that  she  ha* 
never  lost  a  war.     The  people  should  know 
that  we  are  in  grave  danger  of  losing  if  we  do 
not  make  up  our  minds  tc  do  absolutely  every- 
thing that  we  can  do  to  defeat  the  enemy — ab- 
solutely everything  that  we  can  do,  whatever 
the  hardships  or  deprivations  may  be.     We 
must  be  prepared  ungrudgingly  and  without 
complaint— even  eagerly— to  devote  ourselves, 
and  all  that  we  have  or  can  get,  to  the  sole 
and  single  cause  of  winning.     Civilian  pleas- 
ures,   business   profits,   special    privileges   of 
every  kind,  must  all  be  subordinated  to  the 
one  and  primary  task  of  an  all-out  effort  to 
win.     We  are.  therefore,  forcibly  confronted 
with  the  question  of  personal  sacrifices.    This 
means  that  we  must  deny  ourselves  all  lux- 
uries and  even  many  things  that  we  have  con- 
sidered   to  be  dally    necessities   in   order   to 
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devote  every  available  resource  to  those 
risk  thpir  lives  en  the  battlefronts 

Complete  victor,-  can  be  accomplished 
through   the  full  cooperative  effort  and 
riflce  oX  every  man  and  woman  able  to 
give,    or   fight — the   rich   and   the   poor; 
brilliant  and  the  stupid;  the  white,  the 
lew.   the  browr.   and   the  black:    the  Ct: 
r:un  and  the  non-Christian:  the  Republ 
the  Democrut.  the  Socialist,  and  all  the 
In  Europe.  In  Asia.  In  Africa,  in  Australu 
Alaska,  and  in   our  own  coastal   waters. 
bombs   and   torpedoes   of  the   Axis  have 
discnminately  snuflfed  out  the  lives   of 
sons  of   all  groups,  races,  and   beliefs 
Axis"  tyrannies  make  war  again'^t  the 
of  the  earth — against  all  the  people,  and 
mert'ly      some      of      them — the      sacrlfic 
maimed,   blind,  and  the  dead  will   be  c 
colors,  all  classes,  and  all  faltlxs 

We  should  not  forget  the  admonition 
fvery  country  divided  against  itself  is  broii 
to  desolation.     We  must,  therefore,  d. 
with    the   luxury   of   quarreling   among 
selves    over   differences,    however    im 
which    do    not    directly    relate    to    the 
for  which  we  fight      If  we  win.  free  meii 
settle   their  differences  in  a  democratic 
at  the  ballot  box.  and  in  courts  whose 
are  sworn   to   uphold  the   American   Co 
tution      If  we  lose,  there  will  be  no  free 
our  Constitution  will  not  exist,  and  all 
ferences    will    be    rapidly    liquidated    in 
Hitler   way.   in   concentration   camps   oi 
firing  squads 

Cooperation  with  our  fighting  Allies 
equal    importance    with    cooperation    an* 
ourselves      This  cooperation  should  be 
plete  and  sincere     That  our  form  of 
ment  differs  from  that  of  some  of  our  J 
Is  no  reason  against  the  alliance      We  ar< 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  as  is  Britain 
•re  we  a  Union  of  Soviet  Soc.aiist  Repu 
as  is  Russia — but  they,  like  us.  are  figt 
Hitler,  and  t)etween  u^  and  our  Allies 
Is.    therefore,    the   strongest    of    all    pot^ 
bonds      We   can   today  consider    with 
the  glorious  record  which  is  being  mad^ 
China.   Ei^.gland.  and   Russia.     China,  fi 
ful    cvistodian    of    the    calm    wis^iom    of 
centuries,    although    inadequately    equ 
for    modern    warfare,    heroically    fights 
perately   against   her  crafty   and  calcul^t 
enemy      England,  parent  of  much  of  our 
civilization,  whose   virtues,  and  even 
Xatilts.  are  not  wholly  unlike  our  own. 
steadily   on    through    the    blood,   sweat 
tears  of  her  3  years  of  war      Russia 
goat  of  the  Nazi  demons  of  destruction 
sou  saturated  with  the  blood  of  her 
ers.  has  won  for  herself   imperishable 
and  has  gained  for  her  people  the  u 
gratitude  of  free  peoples  everywhere. 

But  for  our  Allies,  who  can  say  what 
ters  might  already  have  befallen  ii.-       P 
China's  fiv    embattled  years,  all  ot  A. 
and   not   merely    its   western   tip — mighjl 
now  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese 
lor  Ei'.gland  s  refusal   to  yield   when   in 
summer  and   fall   cf   1940  she   bravely 
alone  against  the  full  force  of  Hitler's 
our  east  coast   might   today  be   a  Cov 
But  for  Russia's  millions  of  heroic  dead 
nrhistling  of  falling  bombs  mieht  alreac^ 
as  familiar  to  us  as  to  the  people  rf  I  <  ■ 

The    debt    which    we   owe    to    oi;: 
Allies    we   can    never   fully   repay;    the 
least    that    we   can   do    is   to   cooperate 
them  completely  and  sincerely 

Unfortunately,    some    Americans    are 
tendering    that    sort    of    cooperation    to 
Allies       They    do    a    great    disservice    t 
United    States    and    the    United    Nati 
sniping  at  our  Allies.    They  are  playi:: 
ler's  game  and  are  giving   tangible  a;  i 
moral  comfort  to  the  enemy.    The  man 
wants  to  keep  our   tanks  at   hom°  rhi' 
that  the  British  don't  know  how  t.    u 
anyway,  is  such  a  person;  the  ma;,    w    ( 
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Hho  I  does  every  Fascist  from  Hitler  down  to  Mus- 
solini, constantly  harps  on  his  alleged  fear 
of  what  he  calls  the  Russian  menace,  is 
such  a  pt'rson:  the  man  who  says  we  should 
let  China  and  Japan  fight  it  out  between 
themselves  is  such  a  person.  Expressions 
like  these  are  heard,  noted,  and  worried  over 
in  London.  Moscow,  and  Chungking — and 
heard,  noted,  and  rejoiced  over  in  Berlin  and 
Tikyo.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  peo- 
ple who  talk  this  way  tend  to  promote  divi- 
sion between  ourselves  and  our  Allies,  which 
Is  exactly  what  Hitler  and  Goebbels  pay  their 
agents  money  to  do  all  over  the  world.  The 
Nazis  have  a  way  of  getting  people  to  dig 
their  own  graves  before  being  executed. 
Americans  whose  words  tend  to  separate  us 
from  our  Allies,  whether  they  are  aware  of 
it  or  not.  are  making  enemy  arguments  and 
are  giving  Hitler  help  in  his  attempt  to  have 
them  dig  their  own  graves — and  the  graves 
of  the  rest  of  us  as  well 

Full  cooperative  effort  among  cmrselves 
and  with  our  Allies  can  win  this  war.  But 
even  when  a  total  military  victory  is  won 
we  of  the  United  Nations  will  have  to  face 
what  is  in  many  ways  the  most  difficult  of 
all  our  problems:  What  sort  of  post-war 
world  are  we  going  to  have,  in  order  to  as- 
sure a  permanent  peace  and  not  merely  a 
tem.porary  armistice? 

Neither  men  nor  nations  can  live  alone. 
As  men  and  as  nations  we  must  learn  to  live. 
work,  and  cooperate  with  our  fellow  men 
and  our  fellow  nations  To  live  in  peace  and 
freedom  in  the  modern  world  requires  that 
we  shall  not  live  in  isolation.  To  cooperate 
in  the  modern  world  Implies  that  nations 
shall  work  together  as  friends  and  good  neigh- 
bors. We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  world 
and  to  ourselves  not  only  to  destroy  those 
tyrannies  that  now  threaten  our  lives,  but 
to  help  bring  about  that  cooperation  among 
nations  necessary  to  give  the  peoples  of  all 
nations  the  right  to  work  and  the  right  to 
attain  those  living  standards  and  those  ele- 
ments of  security  and  freedom  to  which  they 
are  Justly  entitled. 

In  the  last  century  Inventive  and  techno- 
logical progress  has  made  i\\  the  countries  of 
the  world  next-door  neighbors.  The  well- 
being  of  men  and  of  nations  has  become  in- 
creasingly interdependent.  Either  men  and 
nations  will  learn  to  coop)erate  together  to 
make  the  machine  the  servant  of  mankind, 
to  utilize  the  advances  of  science  to  bring 
greater  security  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living  to  the  common  man.  or  they  will  be- 
come the  slaves  of  their  own  inventions.  In 
an  interdependent  world  men  and  nations 
must  cooperate  or  perish.  If  they  do  not  work 
together  in  freedom  there  is  no  alternative 
but  chaos  or  t\Tanny  or  a  combination  of 
chaos  and  tyranny. 

Our  hopes  for  the  peace  are  that  it  will  not 
be  a  mere  interlude  between  battles  in  a  con- 
tinuing war.  a  temporary  laying  down  of  arms 
Within  which  war-hungry  rulers  will  catch 
their  breath,  fabricate  new  weapons  of  death, 
and  then  continue  their  attempts  to  enslave 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Such  a  peace  would 
be  a  peace  in  name  only,  it  would  be  a  peace 
containing  a  heritage  of  war  for  each  suc- 
ceeding generation.  Our  hopes  for  the  peace 
are  hopes  for  a  real  peace — a  permanent  peace 
among  the  nations  and  the  peoples  of  the 
earth. 

There  are  some  people  in  the  world — 
Hitler  and  his  followers — who  say  that  such 
permanent  peace  is  not  only  impossible,  but 
also  undesirable.  They  say  that  men  attain 
true  glory  only  in  battle,  and  that  war.  not 
peace  is  the  true  source  of  happiness.  There 
.i-e  other  people  who.  while  admitting  the 
desirability  of  peace  as  an  abstract  matter, 
nevertheless  assert  that  as  a  practical  propo- 
sition war  is  inevitable.  These  defeatists 
support  their  assertion  by  pointing  to  the 
as    I   obvious  fact   that  wars  and  rtmiors  of  wars 


have  plagued  the  human  race  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time.  Fortunately,  there  is  a 
third  group  ot  people — of  which  I  trust  we 
are  a  part — who  cling  tenaciously  to  the  be- 
lief that  man  was  created  for  a  nobler  pur- 
pose than  to  slaughter  his  fellow  men;  who 
believe  that  all  who  live  are  one  great 
brotherhood,  all  of  whom  can  and  should 
dwell  together  in  unity. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  the  third  group, 
the  group  of  these  who  believe  in  peace,  is 
the  group  which  predominates  when  def- 
inite plans  are  made  for  the  post-war  world. 
For  we.  the  people,  fight  not  merely  for  the 
right  to  run  our  own  Government  in  our 
own  way.  but  we  also  fight  to  save  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children  from  the 
hell  of  future  wars. 

We  must  not  lose  the  opportunity  this 
time  to  win  peace  for  our  children.  As  a 
Nation,  we  have  tried  isolation,  neutrality, 
bipartite  pacts,  tripartite  pacts,  balance  of 
power,  and  all  the  other  practices  of  tradi- 
tional diplomacy.  None  of  these  has  averted 
war.  The  only  thing  the  world  has  failed 
to  try  is  unselfish  cooperation  among  na- 
tions. A  people  with  the  boldness,  imagina- 
tion, and  pioneering  spirit  which  gave  birth 
to  the  United  States  should  be  more  than 
willing — and  more  than  able — to  take  the 
lead  in  a  cooperative  program  for  permanent 
peace,  a  peace  which  will  give  reality  to  the 
four  fundamental  freedoms  set  forth  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter  already  adopted  as  the 
fighting  faith  of  the  United  Nations.  To  be 
fully  effective,  this  charter  must  be  expanded 
to  all  the  continents,  to  all  the  nations,  and 
to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  As  this  Is 
now  truly  a  world  war.  the  peace  we  have 
to  make  must  be  a  world  peace — a  lasting 
peace.  Not  until  complete  military  victory 
has  been  crowned  with  such  a  peace  will  the 
people  have  won  their  war. 

We  fight  for  a  holy  cause  and  a  rlghteotis 
victory.  To  attain  that  victory  we  here  and 
now  wholeheartedly  pledge  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 


Price  of  C^-h  )n^ff•d 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15.  1942 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
letter  just  received  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Mcln- 
nis.  president  of  the  Peoples  Gin  Co..  Clio, 

s.  c. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  farmers  will  be  interested  in  read- 
ing the  enclosed  letter  and  figures  set  out 
in  same. 

We  farmers  in  South  Carolina  are  more 
than  anxious  to  cooperate  with  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  other  war  agencies  here  in 
Washington  in  expediting  the  war  pro- 
gram in  every  way  possible;  however,  we 
do  feel  that  Mr.  Henderson  should  employ 
a  cotton  or  cottonseed  man  in  his  office  to 
work  with  the  farmers  and  cotton-gin 
operators  in  solving  problems  of  this  na- 
ture. 

The  cotton-gin  operators  of  my  district 
recently  attended  a  conference  with  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  officials, 
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and  they  report  to  me  that  their  problem 
was  handled  by  officials  who  had  never 
seen  a  cotton  gin. 

John  McInnts  Co., 
Clxo.  S.  C,  July  3.  1942. 

Hon.  John  L   McMillan. 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington.  D  C. 
De-^b  Sik:  At  a  meeting  held  In  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  June  30,  between 
rep'-escntatives  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istrator and  representatives  of  the  cotton-oil- 
mill  industries  the  price  of  cottonseed  was 
fixed  at  $49  per  ton  to  the  producer,  with 
a  spread  of  $2  25  per  ton  for  the  gmner     The 
cost  of  ginning  was  also  fixed  by  placing  a 
celling  of  10  percent  increase  over  last  season. 
For   your   information  we   are  enclosing   a 
statement    showing   the   cost    and   profit    of 
ginning  cotton  during  the  seasons  of  1940-41 
and  1941-42      You  will  note  that  In  1940-il 
the  Peoples  Gin  Co..  Inc.,  made  a  profit  of 
60  cents  per  bale,  while  in  1941-12  they  only 
made  a  profit  of  8  9  cents  per  bale.     Ycu  will 
note   that   the   ccst   of  bagging   and   ties   in 
1940-41    was   964    cents   per    bale,    while    in 
1941  42  the  cost  had  increased  to  $1,257  per 
bale  or  from  1940^1  to  1941-12  the  increased 
cost  of  bagging  and  ties  was  approximately 
30  percent.     The  cost  of  baggmg  and  ties  for 
the    season    1942-43    will    be    approximately 
$1  65  per  bale 

Labor  comes  next  to  bagging  and  ties   In 
the  cost  table.    Note  that  the  labor  cost  in- 


creased about  30  percent  in  1941-42  over 
1940-41.  We  think  it  conservative  to  esti- 
mate a  further  increase  of  30  percent  during 
thp  season  1942  43.  due  to  the  shortage  of 
labor  and  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living. 

We  also  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
price  paid  to  producers  for  cottonseed  during 
the  season  1941^2.  You  will  note  that  we 
purchased  1.344  tons  of  cottonsefd  at  a  total 
cost  of  $76.86425,  or  an  average  price  of 
$58  14  per  ton  for  the  entire  season.  The 
farmer  is  now  paying  a  much  higher  price 
for  everything  he  buys,  and  we  cannot  un- 
derstand why  he  should  be  asked  to  accept 
$9  per  ton  less  for  his  cottonseed. 

We  feel  that  there  should  be  a  very  strong 
effort  made  at  once  to  secure  a  mere  rea- 
sonable price  for  cottonseed  to  the  producer, 
and  that  the  spread  between  producer  and 
ginner  should  be  at  least  $3.  Instead  of  $2.25 
as  now  fixed,  to  take  care  of  the  shrinkage 
and  extra  labor  cost. 

We  will  appreciate  your  immediate  con- 
sideration of  this  matter,  and  feel  certain 
that  ycu  will  be  able  to  get  an  adjustment. 
We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  Interest  in 
all  matters  which  affect  the  people  of  South 
C?rolina.  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and 
assure  you  that  your  labors  will  not  go 
unappreciated. 

Ycurs  very  truly. 

Peoples   Gin  Co .   Inc., 
E.   C.   MclNNTS,    President. 


profit  from  ginr.ng  operations  for  tKe  years  ending  Mar.  31.  1942,  ana  Mar.  31.  1941 
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The  Run-.A.round  in  Rubber 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

THE  HOU^iL  Oi     i.,lT  i-.i  -i^^^TATIVES 


Mr  SHOKT.  Mi  Speaker,  unu^r  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Fulton 
Lewis.  Jr..  from  the  Progressive  for  July 
11,  1S42: 

The  RtJN-AROUND  in  Rubbeb 

(By  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.) 
1  think  I've  nailed  down  this  synthetic 
rubber  story  sufficiently  to  tell  you  about  it. 
To  begin  with.  I  have  no  ax  to  grind  on  any 
side  of  this  picture.  My  only  interest  lies 
In  the  fact  that  we  have  a  serious  rubber 
shortage-  Government  officials  are  telling  us 
thr.t  when  present  tires  wear  out  there  won  t 
I     r    y  more. 


They  sav  there  s  no  solution  in  sight  for  at 
least  4  years;  they're  talking  about  Nation- 
wide rationing  of  gasoUne  to  save  the  rubber 
that's  now  available. 

I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  I  m  chal- 
lenging any  of  that,  and.  above  all.  don  t  get 
the  idea  that  Tm  purporting  to  offer  any  plan 
whereby  we'll  have  all  the  rubber  we  need, 
because  I'm  not.  The  Government  figures 
on  exactly  how  much  rubber  it  will  need  tor 
war  purposes  are  strictly  confidential. 

MTSTFl--:-  ■-    ''.Kf    '■■"'■    PraCENT    BUNCOMBE 

Whatever  may  be  leit  over  for  civilian  use 
certainly  is  vitally  needed,  because,  regardless 
of  dream  ideas  about  workers  bicycling  to 
their  Jobs,  the  surest  way  to  paralyze  Ameri- 
can war  production  Is  to  fail  to  keep  the  Na- 
tion on  wheels.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  on 
one  thing,  and  that  is  that  we  need  every 
possible  pound  of  synthetic  rubber  we  can 
get  as  quickly  as  we  can  get  it;  and  If  there  s 
any  available  source  of  it.  the  responsible 
Government  agencies  certainly  should  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  utilize  every  one  of  these 

sources 

And  the  whole  gist  of  this  story  of  mine  is 
whether  or  not  that  Is  being  done. 

Now  there's  been  a  great  deal  of  mystery 
about  'synthetic-rubber  production.  There's 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  secrete  and 


complicated  processes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that's  99  percent  buncombe,  as  I  found  out 
in  the  course  of  my  own  InvestigatlonB. 

The  actual  production  of  synthetic  rubber 
is  as  simplf  as  boiling  potatoes  on  the  back 
of  the  stove.  It  has  two  ingredients  which 
you  mix  together  in  an  iron  kettle  or  a  wash- 
tub,  or  anvthlng  else,  under  a  little  pressure 
With  a  little  heat.  Its  literally  as  simple 
as  that. 

THE    GOVERNMENT    HAS    TH«    CHAIN 

Or?  of  these  ingredients  is  a  straw-colored 
liquid  called  styrene.  which  comes  from 
either  petroleum  or  coal,  and  you  can  for- 
get abouv  that  now,  because  there's  no  prob- 
lem there.  Plants  that  will  produce  the 
greatest  abundance  of  styrene  already  are 
constructed,  or  under  construction. 

The  other  ingredient — and  this  is  the  one 
you  should  know  about  and  remember,  be- 
"catise  its  the  key  to  the  whole  thing— Is  a 
gas  called  butadiene,  and  its  the  production 
of  butadiene,  to  l>e  used  in  ine  final  simple 
process  of  making  the  synthetic  rubber,  that 
constitutes  the  whole  problem. 

There  are  two  sources  of  butadiene.  One 
is  petroleum  gasses.  and  the  process  In  that 
case  is  highly  involved.  It  has  some  four 
or  five  steps.  The  other  source  is  alcohol- 
ordinary  190  proof  industrial  alcohol — about 
which  you've  heard  so  much.  There  are 
several  processes  in  that  case,  one  of  which 
has  t\.o  steps,  the  other  of  which  is  a  direct 
process.  The  alcohol  Is  made  into  butadiene 
in  one  single  step. 

It's  conceded  on  all  sides  that  the  petro- 
leum process  requires  about  four  times  as 
much  in  the  way  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment as  the  alcohol  procesc  does.  That 
means  four  times  as  much  steel  and  copper 
and  critical  materials  of  all  kinds.  And  it 
is  also  an  accepted  fact  that  the  plants 
whi^h  make  butadiene  from  petroleum  will 
take  about  18  months  to  build  and  get  Into 
operation.  l>ecause  they  are  more  compli- 
cated. The  others— those  which  make  the 
butadiene  out  of  alcohol — can  be  in  opera- 
tion in  6  months  or  possibly  5  or  even  4. 

COST    IS    PtTEELT    ACAOEKIl 

The  Immediate  reply  to  that  Is  that  the 
eventual  rubber  produced  from  petroleum  vrlll 
be  cheaper  than  the  rubber  produced  from 
alcohol,  and  that  seems  to  be  true,  on  a  paper 
basis.  Rubber  from  alcohol  will  cost  about  30 
cents  a  pound,  which  is  Just  what  natural 
rubber  has  cost,  and  rubber  from  petroleum 
may  be  produced  as  low  as  18  cents  a  pound, 
and  Incidentally,  they're  the  identical  prod- 
uct. ,  ^    ^. 

However,  and  this  Is  very  Important,  the 
whole  question  of  cost  Is  purely  academic,  be- 
cause the  Government  has  to  pay  cash  for 
the  petrolevim.  and  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  the 
cost  Is  dependent  on  the  cost  of  the  grain 
that  makes  the  alcohol.  The  Government 
already  has  that  grain— hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  it— much  of  which  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  total  loss. 

And  now  for  the  story  itself. 
Several  weeks  ago.  I  began  to  get  rumors 
that  reputable  concerns,  which  wanted  to  go 
Into  this  synthetic  rubber  program,  were  be- 
ing brushed  aside  by  the  Rubber  Reserve 
Company,  the  Government  agency  which 
is  in  charge  of  the  whole  ruober  picture. 
These  concerns  were  being  told  that  the 
Government   wasn't   interested. 


THE  CASE   or   GEORGE   JOHNSON 

Then  one  day  a  man  by  the  name  of  George 
Johnson,  who's  an  engineer  In  charge  of  the 
whole  public  power  project  In  Nebraska, 
came  to  see  me  and  said  he  had  been  trying 
to  get  the  Government  to  let  him  build  a 
synthetic  rubber  project  in  Nt^braska,  using 
some  of  the  surpltis  wheat — already  owned 
by  the  Government — to  make  alcohol  which 
he  would  then  ttirn  into  butadiene,  out  of 
which  he  wotild  make  rubber. 
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torn  oi  the  Atlantic  every  lime  ;i 
Is  sunk 

Johriaon  said  that  the  vice  president  or  the 
P  ■  Reserve  Company,  a  Mr  Stanlry 
e  d.  told  him  that  he  first  wou  d  have 

to  ^ci  approv:il  of  his  alcch'^l  prujei  t  from 
the  War  Production  Board  When  Mi  Jchn- 
Bon  went  to  War  Production  Bcaid  to  get  the 
alcohol  part  of  the  program  appro ve(.  so  he 
ccu!d  then  go  bade  to  the  Rubber  Reserve 
Company  and  get  the  rubber  p;  rt  ap- 
provfd.  he  saw  Mr  Frazier  Moffutt.  lead  of 
tht  Alcohol  Division  Mr  Moffatt.  wlio  Is  an 
offlctal  of  the  United  States  Indust  lal  Al' 
cobol  Corporation  of  Baltimore,  told  .  ohnson 
that  he  wouldn't  approve  the  project  even  If 
Mr   Johnson  had  98  percent  of  the  m  itei laLs 

Th:«  IS  in  contrat^t  to  the  fact  thai  in  the 
case  of  the  companies  which  wantec  to  use 
the  petroleum  process  which  rcquiies  four 
times  as  much  strategic  material,  tie  com- 
panies were  granted  priorities  for  all  he  ma- 
terial they  needed,  and  more  than  tluit,  the 
Government  financed  the  whole  thjng 
BussiAN  orrrK  to  help  arj 

After  some  digging.  I  discovered 
proce?'?  Mr    Johnson  was  proposing 
actually  in  operation,  turning  out 
the  present  moment.    I  went  to  Phili 
to  see  it      It  is  being  ojjerated  by   t 
licker    C<irporation.    a    strictly    inde 
concern  which  is  the  largest  distiller 
tool  In  the  world 

I   mw   their    butadiene    process    Ir 
operation.      I    saw    them    making    s 
rubber  from   it  at  the  rate  of   100  p 
day      I  talked  with  Dr   Lewis  H    N 
of   the  cur.»tandiT:g  chemical   s 
today.     He  said  the  Publicker  C 
agreed  to  release  this  process  tu  ;.I: 
but   he  said   in   the  meantime   the 
concern  has  tried  to  get  the  Gov 
allow  it  to  produce  synthetic  rubber, 
been  unable  to  do  so. 

He  said  there  s  nothing  new  In  the  process. 
It  has  been  U!-ed  by  Rusisa  and  Polar  d  for  15 
years  In  fact,  virtually  all  of  the  rubber 
that  Russia  and  Poland  have  had  far  their 
war  machines  has  been  made  by  this  process. 
Ru--sia  tiered  not  only  to  tell  American  in- 
dustry how  to  do  the  job.  but  it  volunteered 
to  send  its  own  experts  to  the  Unite  1  State* 
to  supervise  the  work,  yet  the  offer  was  turned 
down  by  our  Governmft  r 

OIL    INTTHtSTS    IN     :ur    .-- U  L     F 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  prep*  sitg  for  a 
single  moment  that  the  petroleum  pr  >cess  be 
discarded  We  need  all  of  that  800.100  tons 
a  year  But  It  seems  to  me  the  very  epitome 
of  folly  not  to  be  getting  this  acditional 
synthetic-rubber  production  from  thp  graia- 
alcchol  piocess 

\         -'  who  went  Into  this  thing 
s.^i";..w.e   hesitation,   and    without 
conceived  favor,  one  way  or  the  othe  ■ 
been  very  noticeable  through  a  report  >r 
that  there's  a  definite  prejudice  in 
on  the  part  of  the  officip.l^  in  centre^ 
program      Numerous  offlci.als  In  the 
Istraticn  of  the  rubber  program  hav 
Cic-se  C';-!::ie-v  ■  ic;:s   w.'!;   ';-.e  cil   I'.iU  .: 
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rhry  havr  f  Irutiriu  y  to  It^ulvf  !a. 

In  every  urgument,  in  favor  of  the  ^  .  ^^  ,  le. 
Vht-y  re»ulve  the  axime  identical  aet  of  Uuubta 
against  the  people  on  the  other  aide  They 
like  one  urcup.  and  whatever  that  gvoup  8;\y8 
H  can  do   they  iiose  clnun*  as  Biblical 

trviih     They  \.   .-  al^ly  do  not  like  the 

other  |tr<  up 

Its    qnlte    human    that    these   gentlemen 
should  have  a  particular  sympathy  and   re- 
r  the  t.   V        :  ability  and  the  cotn- 
of  ma!  .1  ot  the  cllqtics  of  in- 

d  istry  with  which  liiey've  had  personiU  con- 
tact 

But  while  It's  quite  human.  It  Is  also  quite 
wronR  and  I  think  ycu'U  asree.  We're  in  a 
war  and  we  need  rubber  and  the  old  Jealousies 
and  friendships  of  pre-war  business  days 
ou^ht  not  to  l)e  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
picture. 

Otm   NEEDS   ARE  GREAT 

If  you  h.".ve  any  doubt  that  we  need  addi- 
tional rubber,  beyond  the  program  now  in 
operation,  and  need  It  at  once,  here  are  some 
figures  Just  releaw-d  by  the  War  Department: 

The  needs  of  the  war  program,  up  to  the 
end  of  nexr  year,  will  be  866.000  tons  The 
reserve  supply  of  natural  rubber  on  hand, 
plus  the  best  *e  can  possibly  hope  for  In 
the  present  bvntlietic-rubber  program,  will 
L^  a  little  better  than  a  million  tons,  and  that 
includes  what  wt  hope  to  get  from  South 
America. 

That  l-aves  less  than  150.000  tons  of  rub- 
ber, for  all  clvlUar.  use,  from  now  to  the  end 
of  next  year.  Tha  :'s  not  even  enough  to  keep 
busses  and  trucks  going.  In  necessary  travel. 
let  alone  nro.ide  rny  for  automobiles  of 
workers  In  war-production  plants. 


Gasoline  for  Cmdidit-s  fnr  Puh':c    Ci"^ 
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HOiN.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOtn'H   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15.  1942 

Mr  r  \':E  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
rect'ni  pir^>  reports  the  Price  Adminis- 
t.'ator,  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  has  issued 
an  order  in  connection  with  his  gasoline- 
rationing  progiram  in  the  17  Eastern  and 
Southeastern  States,  placing  Members  of 
Congress,  candicates  for  Congress.  State 
legislators,  and  candidates  for  member- 
ship in  State  legislatures  in  a  category 
giving  them  special  and  preferred  rights 
over  and  above  those  provided  and  made 
available  for  the  general  public. 

It  is  beyond  riy  power  of  comprehen- 
sion to  understand  why  a  Member  of 
Congress  or  a  candidate  for  office  should 
be  given  a  preferred  status  for  obtaining 
gasoline  for  use  in  making  a  campaign 
over  that  of  a  farmer,  merchant,  travel- 
ing salesman,  an  indu.^trial  insurance 
agent,  businessman,  or  any  other  person 
to  secure  gasoline  for  use  in  making  a 
living  or  producing  something  that  con- 
tributes specifically  to  our  war  efforts. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  such  an  order 
is  a  reflection  upon  the  integrity,  loyalty, 
and  patriotism  cf  any  person  who  may  be 
a  candidate  for  Congress  or  State  legis- 
lature, for  it  appears  to  be  only  a  subtle 
effort  to  curry  favor  with  those  who  may 
b'^  elected,  the  idea  being  to  have  the 
Id'. or  reciprocal -i^d  in  case  of  election. 


It  Ls  not  only  a  reflection  upon  the  can- 
didates tlunvselves  to  think  ihcy  can  be 
boupht  or  influrncod  in  this  way  but  such 
ordcis  HIT  cftlcuUvied  to  destroy  conli- 
donce  in  the  Intrjirity  of  the  O.  P.  A.  it- 
self, for  If  Its  actions  are  prompted  by  the 
rca.'Jon  I  have  suggostod  wo  would  all 
hAve  less  confldonc:  in  any  order  ll  may 
moke  under  the  prelensc  of  promoting 
our  war  efforts. 

While  I  am  cxpres.'^lng  my  opinion  on 
this  particular  order.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  further  thought  that  the  O.  P.  A. 
made  another  mistake  a  few  days  ago 
when  It  provided  that  refineries  would  be 
allowed  an  increase  of  2' 2  cents  per  gal- 
lon on  ga.soline  in  order  to  meet  addi- 
tional transportation  costs.  There  may 
be  some  increased  cost  in  transportation 
due  to  the  failure  to  ship  gasoline  by 
water  along  our  Atlantic  seaboard  on  ac- 
count of  the  losses  recently  sustained 
from  submarines  and  U-boats,  but  I  have 
a  feeling  if  such  an  increase  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  such  an  increase  should 
have  been  divided  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  distributors  and  filling-station 
operators  part  of  the  increase  to  par- 
tially offset  the  losses  they  are  necessar- 
ily sustaining  by  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  sales  without  being  able  to  re- 
duce any  of  their  expenses  in  the  opera- 
tion of  their  business. 

My  thought  is  that  if  the  refineries  are 
to  have  an  increase  in  the  pnce  per  gal- 
lon they  should  certainly  be  required  to 
increase  their  commission  to  the  distrib- 
utors and  filling-station  operators  be- 
cause the  refineries  are  going  to  pass  this 
2'2-cent  Increase  in  the  price  per  gallon 
on  to  the  consumer,  and  if  there  is  to  b3 
an  increase,  and  I  am  not  certain 
whether  it  is  justified,  it  should  be  equally 
distributed  among  all  required  to  partici- 
pate in  the  distribution. 

I  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
it  is  unfair  for  a  person  to  criticize  ths 
actions  of  another  unless  he  Is  able  to 
suggest  how  such  actions  may  be  im- 
proved, and  I  am,  therefore,  suggesting 
that  hereafter  it  may  be  well  for  the 
Price  Administrator  before  issuing  these 
special  orders  to  call  in  a  few  of  his  State 
administrators  for  consultation.  Most  cf 
them  will  be  able  to  give  very  valuable 
advice  and  possibly  avoid  a  great  deal  of 
critic'sm. 
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F'JN  P.  ANDERSON 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  JuJy  15,  1942 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  an  extension  to  the  remarks 
which  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou;e 
today  and  in  supplement  to  them.  I 
desire  to  present  a  worth-while  appraisal 
of  the  efforts  to  cuib  inflation  by  the 
eminent  columnist,  Walter  Lippmanii. 
This  item  is  worthy  of  our  careful  reac- 
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mg.  It  discusses  frankly  and  in  fairness 
the  difficulties  that  surround  cur  present 
anti-mflallon  piogram. 

Stn»STAND.\KD    LSAPCTSntP 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
What  Congress  la  now  doing  is  the  direct 
result  of  what  has  been  happening  al  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  In  the 
White  House,  and  complaining  about  Con- 
gress will  not  cure  the  matter.  For  the  simple 
truth  is  that  the  Piesldent  has  been  unwill- 
ing to  Uke  a  firm  stand  for  the  measures  that 
politicians  regard  as  unpopular  In  an  election 
year.  Once  the  President  had  shown  weak- 
ness had  showr  that  he  himself  shrank 
from  doing  the  right  and  necessary  things. 
It  would  have  been  counting  on  mlracl3S  to 
hope  that  Congres.<jmen  running  lor  election 
would  display  a  nobler  public  spirit. 

Thus  It  was  the  President  who  taught  Con- 
gress that  gasoline  rationing  and  the  con- 
servation of  rubber  tires  could  be  dealt  with 
not  as  a  national  Interest  of  the  utmost 
gravity  but  as  a  question  in  preelection  poli- 
tics It  was  the  President  who  taught  Con- 
gress, through  the  Treasury's  program,  that 
Congress  could  afford  to  be  tender  and  timid 
about  the  war  financing.  It  was  the'  Presi- 
dent who  taught  Congress  not  to  regard  Mr. 
Leon  Henderson  as  fully  responsible  for  the 
orderly  regulation  of  the  cost  of  living.  The 
attitude  of  Congress  on  rationing,  finance, 
and  price  control  has  been  that  if  anyone 
may  play  politics  with  these  issues,  then 
everyone  may  play  politics  with  them. 

These  are  not  Idle  assertions.     The  record 
is  clear  on  all  of  them. 

Take  rubber:  The  man  who  is  responsible 
for  the  raw  materials  of  the  war  is  Mr.  Nel- 
son     The  men  responsible  for  equipping  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  Mr.  Patterson  and  Mr. 
Forrestal.     They  told    the    President    some- 
time ago  that  the  rubber  shortege  is  so  dan- 
gerous and  so  critical  that  unless  the  existing 
supply  of  tires  now  In  the  hands  of  civilmns 
is  drastically  conserved  this  year,  we  shall  be 
so  short  of  rubber  in  the  second  half  of  next 
year  that  the  powei  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  war  industries  will  be  tremendously 
weakened      For  no  matter  what  is  done  about 
synthetic  rubber,  there  is  no  possible  chance 
of  there  being  enough  of  It  socn  enough  to 
Injure    the    Nation    against    the    disaster    of 
stalling  a  large  part  of  Its  air  force  and  its 
armored  force  and  its  war  industries  because 
there  is  not  enough  rubber. 

Therefore,  some  weeks  ago  the  President 
was  told  by  his  own  officials  that  the  people 
must  conserve  their  tires,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  do  that  was  to  reduce  the  use  of  cars 
by  Nation-wide  rationing  of  fuel  that  enables 
cars  to  run.  What  happened?  There  was  a 
political  outcry  in  sections  of  Congress.  The 
President.  Instead  of  standing  unequivocally 
behind  Mr.  Nelson,  yielded  to  the  outcry,  and 
even  resorted  to  the  fiction  that  he  himself 
did  not  understand  the  need  to  do  what  his 
own  responsible  officials  had  told  him  It  was 
necessary  to  do. 

Thus  the  Commander  in  Chief  was  willing 
to  agree  that  tht  convenience  of  the  civilians 
was  as  Important  or  even  more  Important 
than  the  urgent  needs  of  a  desperate  war. 
How  then  could  the  Congressmen  be  expected 
to  be  bolder  and  braver  about  anything  that 
might  cost  them  votes? 

Before  this  demoralizing  episode  a  very 
soft  leadership  had  already  cone  far  to  soften 
up  Congress.  The  ITeasury's  tax  program, 
or  more  accurately  its  taxing  and  borrowing 
program,  has  been  from  the  first  timid  and 
inadequate  by  any  standard  of  comparison. 
As  compared  with  what  Canada  is  doing  It 
has  been  weak  and  paltering. 

In  the  Judgment  of  every  responsible  fiscal 
authority  within  the  administration  Itself. 
it    has    been    feeble    and    incompetent.     I. 


simply  does  not  contain  taxes  and  measures 
for  saving  and  for  neutraheing  excess  money 
which  deal  even  remotely  with  the  fact  that 
the  Gcvernntent  will  try  to  spend  »77.000.- 
000,000  in  the  next  13  months. 

The  Treasury  program  left  the  Inflationary 
gap  Wide  open.    Indeed  It  was  not  entitled 
to  be  exiled  a  program  of  war  finance  at  all; 
It  was  und  Is  nothing  more  than  a  device  lor 
raising  a  Utile  more  revenue.    It  never  did 
have  taxes  In  it  that  were  deliberately  in- 
tended, as  war  taxes  should  be.  to  reduce  Uie 
standard  of  living  of  the  whole  Nation.    It 
never  has  had  measures  in  It  which  provided 
either  compulsion  or  inducement  to  the  peo- 
ple   to   siwe    the    money    that   they   cannot 
spend  without  wrecking  their  own   money. 
Why?     Because  the  President  and  the  Treas- 
ury would  not  screw  up  their  courage  to  let 
the   people   see   the   bill   they    must   pay   In 
order  to  win  the  war. 

The  real  bill,  which  must  be  paid  In  a 
lower  standard  of  life,  will  not  come  due  for 
perhaps  another  6  months:  there  is  still  some 
fat  to  be  lived  on  in  the  form  of  stocks  of 
goods  which  have  not  been  used  up.  That 
is  long  enough  to  get  us  by  the  election. 
Instead  of  taking  measures  now  to  conserve 
these  stocks  so  that  they  will  last  longer,  the 
administration  policy  is  to  keep  them  cheap 
so  that  they  may  be  sold  more  easily,  and  to 
postpone  the  taxation  and  the  compulsory 
savings  which  would  reduce  civilian  pur- 
chases. 

That  may  or  may  not  be  the  way  to  win 
elections.  It  is  the  sure  way  to  delude  the 
people,  and  make  far  worse  than  it  needs  to 
DC,  the  shock  of  the  sacrifices  that  in  the 
near  future  we  must  all  inescapably  make. 

Having  offered  the  Congress  such  a  pusil- 
lanimous fiscal  policy,  the  administration  set 
a  standard  and  established  a  political  climate 
in  which  poor  Leon  Henderson  must  absorb 
the  whole  political  punishment  lor  all  the 
things  that  his  colleagues  and  his  Chief  are 
leaving  undone.  All  the  chickens  come  home 
to  roost  on  his  doorstep.  Everything  that 
the  administration  is  afraid  to  do  about  rub- 
ber and  gasoline  and  taxes  and  the  farm  bloc 
and  wages,  Leon  Henderson  has  to  find  some 
ingenious  way  to  be  bold  about. 

Perhaps  he  can  stand  it  for  a  while.    Per- 
haps the  knowledge  that  he  is  making  friends 
faster  than  he  appears  to  be  losing  them  will 
sunain    him.     Almost    surely    he    will    find 
strength  in  the  fact  that  be  is  doing  an  im- 
possible Job  as  a  brave  man  and  true.     But 
one  thing  he  must  beware  of:  He  must  not  let 
loyalty  and  good  nature  cause  him  to  accept 
much  longer  a  situation  where,  for  no  good 
reason  at  all  and  for  preelection  reasons  alone, 
he  is  given  an  impossible  Job  because  he  is 
deprived  ol   support   and   denied   the   indis- 
pensable   tools.     He    is    rapidly    approaching 
that  crisis  in  the  life  of  a  public  man  where 
he  cannot  deal  with  all  the  issues  with  his 
own  bare  hands,  where  he  must  make  others 
face  the   issue  by  offering  to  resign  if  they 
will  not  make  it  possible  for  him  to  succeed. 
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Wednesday.  July  15, 1942 
\l-    H    PE     M:     Speaker,  today  the 
House  will  again  vote  on  the  question  of 


putting  a  limit  upon  the  sales  of  the 
commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.    I  want  to  t^ko  this 
moment  to  point  out  what  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  i-cal  issues  hn'olvod.    One  of 
them  ivs  whether  or  not  we  can  continue 
the  pn^sent  system  of  stabiliilng  farm 
prices  by  means  of  Government  loans. 
Obviou.'^ly.  i.uch  a  system  cannot  be  con- 
tinued uiUess  it  is  possible  to  dispose  cf 
the  stocks  which  may  be  accumulated 
by  the  Government  under  the  program. 
The  House   provision   and   the  Cannon 
substitute  would  both  prevent  th"  dis- 
posal of  th?  immense  stock  of  wheat  now 
owned  by   the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration.   In  the  future  they  will  have 
the  same  effect  upon  stocks  of  other  com- 
modities wliich  may  be  accumulated. 

The     second     principle     involved     is 
whether  or  not  these  existing  stocks  may 
be  used  now  to  effectively  promote  the 
war  effort.    Wheat  nov>?  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Cooporation  is  needed  for 
feed  if  our  program  of  producing  abund- 
ant supplies  of  protein  foods  for  ourselves 
and  our  Allies  is  to  be  successful.    Wheat, 
however,  cannot  be  sold  for  feed  unless 
at  a  price  which  is  competitive  with  the 
market  price  of  corn.    This  wheat  can- 
not be  used  for  livestock  production  un- 
less it  can  be  sold  at  price  which  is  low 
enough  to  induce  marginal  producers  of 
livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  products  to 
begin  and  maintain  production.     Irre- 
spective of  what  the  individual  position 
or  feeling  of  any  Member  of  the  House 
may  be  on  the  matter  of  price  control  or 
on  the  ceilings  which  have  been  placed  on 
beef  or  pork  price^,  those  ceilings  do  ex- 
ist and  in  the  case  of  many  producers  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce unless  feed  is   afforded  from   the 
Commodity  Credit  stocks  at  reasonable 
prices.    It  is  entirely  possible  that  before 
another  year  we  will  have  a  shortage  of 
some  types  of  protein  foods  and  fats  and 
oils  in  "this  country  unless  our  production 
of  meat  and  dairy  products  can  be  in- 
creased through  the  use  of  Commodity 
Credit  stocks. 

The  issue  of   parity  is  not  Involved. 
That  was  settled  by  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of   1938.     Any  farmer  in 
this  country  who  wants  parity  or  any  of 
the  basic  crops  can  secure  it.     There  Is 
no  way  to  keep  him  from  getting  it.    If 
he  cannot  get  it  in  the  market  place  he 
can  get  a  loan  of  85  percent  of  parity 
and  will  receive  the  difference  in  parity 
payments  from  the  Government.     The 
present  Department  of  Agriculture  ap- 
propriation bill  contains  an  authoriza- 
tion for  parity  payments.    There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  which  in  any  way  affects 
the  principle  of  parity  in  the  least.    To 
say  that  it  is  affected  is  to  raise  an  utterly 
false  issue.    I  am  in  favor  of  parity.    I 
have  supported  it  on  every  occasion.    I 
will  do  nothing  which  will  weaken  the 
principle  of  parity  in  any  way  whatso- 
ever.   There  is  no  Member  of  the  House 
who  has   stood   any  more  strongly  for 
this  principle  than  I  have.    I  say  to  you 
that  it  is  not  involved  in  this  matter  in 
the  slightest  degre_. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  how  t'  's 
question    affects    American    agricmiui.u 
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1.--  r..-}  q',i''^ti(^n  bu'  wha'  the  wht-  it  acre- 
age :::  t:i.-  o: 'ir/ry  wo'.i  io.i-.e  :h  ty  dras- 
tical.v  !>-'iii.  ►■d  and  'Ad"ie,;t  f.i:r>"'s  c-^rA- 
peilt  d  :o  *urn  *o  M^rr.-  o'hor  ctiius.  T'nis 
wid  nieun  'o.at  ;dioy  wid  have  tl.  compere 
w.'n  ex.>tinK  dairy.  C-)rn.  oij  hves'ock 
ta:m.or^  bv  turning  a  par"  nf  'jteir  uritoif 
ao  ag-'  i:ro  tl>'  prowUction  of  peod  cri  ps 
aro:l  l:V''>tock,  The  .-implest  t^ind  ra,-i  'St 
wav  o.f  h.aiid.mg  'his  c-.-ip  i^  to-l  o>'^  ex>t- 
\::i  'Ah-a'   stocks  f.'i  hve>tock  Je^d 

H  A  'Aid  It  aff-c  th"  ..\'-''l;^\;k  and 
cdi.rv  farnter  '  Cehandy  i.jniy  fa'.-i>rau!y 
II"  ..-  n^'W  .o.iniruntrd  wi'h  pr.j-^  coiuni^v 
H  s  to  .s-.  are  ri-mki'  I'  i>  important  to 
him  t  '  D'  aroe  to  koep  liis  f--'«  c  ]i;ric'  ■-  md 


Otht  ;  piodtict.on  co^r^  a-  low  hI-  po)->  o.e. 
He  vo,..  Of  \fvy  ad-,  rr-elv  aff-tM^'o  ov  any 
lo:  0  .-..o:  -.-on  C'onm-c.-v  cicr  ■••.r.-->. 
\Vh...  aoou'  'h''  c"o-^  a,|d  o,';,).,i;co 
farmer?  Will  he  bo  af"-  oo  d  '  k  •  m.  "he 
1^.1-'  T't--  q'i--t:  n  "t  P'ai.'v  .;-  n-.r  ^n- 
\  -  o,  j'c'  l:i>  pi.co;  ate  atx  •.■■  paii'v  in 
any  event  and  if  th.ey  go  b  oy  p  .n  y  he 
will  still  get  p  uo'y  ?hrcu>::h.  ::  ^i  .oa.i  and 
parity  payr.-  :i:s.  C  '  >  n  aoj;  '  ca^  o  ) 
farmers  evidently  feel  it  is  t  |  the  r  in- 
terest to  maintain  cur  pre  - '  ,  v-  - :-.  f 
ccmmoditv  leans.  ThLscair  j  ir  m.^ioi- 
tained  if  there  is  not  some  ^  .i;     fa:;    ^- 


m^r  f  the  accumulated  stocks.  As  far  as 
cotton  is  concerned  there  is  a  provision 
of  law  now  p-oviding  for  the  orderly  dis- 
posal of  theso  stocks  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  adversely  affect  prices. 

What  about  the  consumer?  The  pub- 
lic? Allofui5?  Is  it  better  to  have  stocks 
of  valuable  livestock  feed  locked  up  in  the 
.<;^orage  bins  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
C  rporation  or  is  it  better  to  have  those 
stocks  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 
our  supplies  of  needed  protein  feeds  and 
fats  and  oils? 

What  about  the  war  effort?  Will  it  be 
promoted  by  putting  a  padlock  on  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  stocks?  Will 
this  stored  wheat  help  our  Army  and 
Na\T  win  victories  at  battle  stations  all 
over  the  world?  Will  it  help  our  allies  to 
keep  it  under  lock  and  seal?  Or  is  it  bet- 
: '  r  to  use  these  stocks  to  make  beef  and 
po  k  a:  1  -o.os  and  dairy  products  which 
are  nuCtd  oy  our  armed  forces,  by  our 
allies,  and  by  our  civilian  population  at 
home  which  more  and  more  is  feeling  the 
strain  of  our  war  effort?  The  answer  to 
this  is  obvious. 

TTt''  H  t  -■  of  Representatives  is  in  an 
unier.aole  position  on  this  proposition. 
It  has  taken  a  position  from  which  it 
must  retreat.  Those  who  have  been  lead- 
ing the  fight  for  the  House  provision  are 
real  friends  of  agriculture.  For  years 
•J>  V  have  led  the  fight  for  agrictiltural 
t  q  laii'v.  They  are  able  and  eminent.  I 
ha.'  bo'-n  happy  to  follow  their  leader- 
ship on  many  occasions  but  on  this  occa- 
sion they  are  wrong.  They  have  been 
misled  into  taking  a  position  which  is 
inconsi-stent  with  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  one  which  will,  if  adopt- 
ed, hamper  and  hinder  us  and  our  allies 
in  our  war  effort  and  one  which  is 
asa.i.-t  th.e  best  interests  of  agriculture 
itself. 


The  Threat  to  Self-Governrr.e-t 


REMARK.S 


HON.  AARON  LANE  FORD 


IN    IliE   f{   )l>:-;  or    REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15.  1942 

Mr  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Sp'  il-t  r  :•:  r  leave  granted  to  extend 
:::'.  :  >  mo  rt  I  am  including  excerpts  from 
-  It:,  broadcast  by  Mr.  Fulton  Lewis. 
J;  Mr.  Lewis,  by  reason  of  his  wide  and 
intimate  contacts  with  governmental 
activities,  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  to 
sound  with  accuracy  the  dangers  of 
which  he  speaks.  Every  true  American 
sincerely  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  democratic  government  should  heed 
the  warning  given  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  make 
it  his  and  her  personal  business  to 
expose  this  sinister  plan  and  repudiate 
those  who  would  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  exr-rp*.-  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

1  want  to  take  up  with  you  tonight  some- 
thing very  special  and  very  important  •  •  • 
entirely  out  of  the  ordinary.  It's  a  situation 
that  has  become  so  disturbing  lo  me  that  I 
think  It  ought  lo  be  brought  to  your  atten- 


tion, and  I  do  hope  you'll  listen  carelu  ly  to 
this  because  to  me  Ifs  a  very  dangerous 
rrp'ter. 

Were  fighting  a  war  that's  going  tc  cost 
untold  blood  of  fathers  and  brothers  and 
some  sons  who  are  very  dear  to  us,  and  we're 
fishting  that  war  to  preserve  our  system  of 
government  •  •  •  our  right  to  govern 
ourselves.  If  that's  not  what  we're  fighting 
It  for.  we'd  better  know  about  It  now  and 
reshuffle  our  cards  and  reconsider  the  jphole 
thing. 

And  yet.  ever  since  this  war  began,  tiere's 
been  an  unmistakable  trend  aracng  ctrtaln 
groups  In  our  country,  subtly  and  adioitly, 
to  undermine  the  machinery  of  self-govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  •  •  •  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  we  govern  ourselves.  All 
over  the  world  people  have  lost  their  right 
of  self-government,  and  wherever  they'vi-  lost 
it.  it's  happened  In  the  same  Identical  way 
that  this  trend  Is  moving.  Not  by  anjbody 
seizing  the  Government  •  •  *  not  t.t  all. 
It's  done  by  drugging  and  poisoning  the  pub- 
lic mind  into  believing  that  the  machinery 
(by  which  they  happen  to  govern  themselves) 
Is  outmoded  and  Inefficient  and  ineffective, 
and  that  the  Government  must  be  rvn  by 
self-styled  experts. 

I  know  that  some  people  are  not  going  to 
like  this  but  I  think  It's  my  duty  to  tall  It 
to  your  attention  anyway,  regardless  of  'vhose 
toes  It  steps  on. 

And  here  in  the  United  States,  for  some 
months  now.  there's  been  a  definite,  uamls- 
takable  trend  to  smear  and  discredit  anc  ridi- 
cule your  machinery  of  self-government — the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  can't  say  it's  a  campaign  or  a  deliberate 
plot,  because  I  can't  prove  that.  But  I  do 
say  that  the  smearing  and  discrediting  and 
ridiculing  is  going  on  Just  Ihe  same,  ard  the 
ultimate  results  are  Just  the  same.  These 
attacks  on  Congress  as  Congress — on  Congress 
as  a  whole — are  certainly  open  to  suspicion 
in  that  they  have  systematically  been  based 
on  the  grossest  sort  of  misrepresentaJon — 
actual  lies  and  distortions  of  fact,  which  have 
gained  such  headway  that  they  find  the  j  way 
into  leading  editorials  of  reputable  news- 
papers, columnists,   radio  commentators. 

I'm  thinking  particularly  about  the  pen- 
sions for  Congressmen  and  about  the  X  cards, 
in  gasoline  rationing,  for  Congressmen. 

If  that  criticism  had  be-^n  based  on  ac- 
curate facts  it  woiild  have  been  one  thing. 
It  most  certainly  was  not.  And  the  ultimate 
result  Is  that  because  of  these  misreprefenta- 
tlons  the  general  regard  that  the  publ  c  has 
for  its  machinery  of  self-government  is  un- 
dermined and  eaten  away,  which  is  e:tactly 
the  process  by  which  democracy  died  In  every 
nation  Ln  which  it  has  died. 


When  you're  told  that  Congress  Is  Jxi  •  a 
lot  of  bumpkins  and  buffoons  and  that  liiey 
are  not  functioning  and  can't  be  dep<?nded 
upon  to  function,  the  only  possible  alterna- 
tive is  that  we  ought  to  turn  the  Government 
over  to  appointed  bureaucratic  officials  who 
know  how  to  do  the  Job.  And  it  8ound.s  very 
fine. 

But  let's  see  who  these  professionals  are. 
In  the  first  place,  remember  that  they  uren't 
elected  by  you,  according  to  whether  you  ap- 
prove of  their  policies  or  not.  You  can' :  vote 
them  out  at  the  end  of  the  2  years.  They 
don't  consider  themselves  to  be  servants  of 
you,  the  public — cogs  in  yoiu:  machinery  by 
which  you  govern  yoiuself.  They  coiosider 
that  their  Jcb  is  to  rule  you. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tendency  of  pro- 
fessional bureaucrats  is  to  have  a  bit  cf  dis- 
dain for  the  public,  to  regard  businessmen 
as  stupid  oafs  who  don't  knew  how  to  run 
their  businesses,  and  the  general  public  as 
more  or  less  stupid.  There  are  quite  a  few 
people  in  the  administrative  branch  cf  the 
Government  today  who  feel  that  the  public 
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has  to  be  propagandized  into  thinking  this  or 
that— whatever,  in  the  whim  of  the  moment, 
they  think  it  would  be  good  for  the  public 
to  think  They  have  a  fond  idea  that  they 
oucht  to  control  this  and  that  and  everything 
to  protect  the  public  from  itself. 

I  don't  mean  that's  true  of  all  professional 
bureaucrats,  but  I  do  mean  that  that  is  the 
tendency  and  weakness  of  appointed  Govern- 
ment officials,  not  answerable  to  the  voters, 
as  against  Members  of  Congress,  who  are 
answerable  And  I  don't  think  we're  fighting 
this  war  to  get  anything  like  that. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  there  is  no  such 
thine  as  a  master  mind,  and  there  certainly 
is  no  such  thing  among  professional  bureau- 
crats in  this  or  any  other  government.  I  live 
with  them,  and  I  assure  you  that  they  re 
ordinary  human  beings,  with  all  the  frailties 
and  all  of  the  weaknesses  and  all  of  the  limi- 
tations that  you  have  or  I  have.  'The  fact 
that  thev  hold  a  Government  Job  does  not 
endow  them  with  any  divine  wisdom,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  too  frequently  they  get 
the  Government  job,  because  they  didn  t 
have  abilitv  to  make  a  go  of  it  in  the  com- 
petitive battle  of  private  enterprise. 

While  there  are  many  very  sincere,  hard- 
working Government  employees,  the  cold  and 
simple  truth  of  It  is  that  the  average  caliber 
and  intellect  of  the  self-appointed  master 
minds— who  believe  that  they  ought  to  gov- 
ern you— is  certainly  not  a  whit  higher  than 
the  caliber  and  intellect  of  the  average  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

So  look  out  for  the  man— whoever  he  is— 
who  smears  your  Congress.  He  may  not  be 
doing  any  damage  intentionally,  but  uriwlt- 
tingly  he  is  doing  tremendous,  incalculable 
damage  to  everything  that  you  and  I  stand 
for  and  everything  we're  fighting  for. 


Induction    of    Married    Men    Into    .\rmed 
Forces 
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O'Mahoney  Savs  Ccr.cress  Does  Not 
Rank  as  Luxury 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WXST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1942 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  13. 
1942: 

O'MAHONEY     SATS    CONGRESS     DOESN'T     K  S  M-1     AS 
LUXtTiy 

Congress  Is  "much  less  of  a  luxury  than 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  govern- 
ment "  Senator  O'Mahoney.  Democrat,  of 
Wyoming  declared  today,  adding  that  its  up- 
keep is  hardly  more  than  half  the  cost  of 
maintaining  Government  publicity  bureaus. 

He  told  reporters  he  believed  a  comparison 
of  costs  was  Justified  in  view  of  "the  con- 
tinued tendency  of  some  commentators  and 
columnists  to  disparage  Congress  and  to 
represent  it  to  the  country  as  an  extravagant 
and  unnecessary  appendage  of  government. 

He  said  the  total  appropriation  for  the 
House,  the  Senate,  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  this  year  was  $15,440,399,  or  $650,000 
below  1941-42.  In  comparison,  he  said,  the 
Labor  Department  cost  $24,000,000.  the  Com- 
merce Department,  $302  000,000.  and  the 
Agriculture  Department.  $680,000,000. 

"The  expenditures  of  the  Government  for 
Information,  publicity,  and  publications  wil 
exceed  $28,000,000  during  the  current   fiscal 
year,"  he  said. 


HON.  STEPHEN  M.YOUNG 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1942 

Mr.  YOUNG      r>':.  Speaker,  I  call  on 
Major  General  Hershey  to  issue  an  order 
applicable  throughout  the  country,  di- 
recting local  draft  boards  to  hold  up  the 
induction  of  all  married  men  into  our 
armed  forces  until  September  1.     It  is 
the  clear  intent  of  Congress  that  single 
men  without  dependents  and  that  single 
men  with  some  financial  responsibilities 
to  relatives  be  inducted  into  the  Army 
ahead  of  married  men.    Yet  the  utmost 
confusion  prevails  in  many  localities  due 
to  the  failure  of  Major  General  Hershey 
to  act  in  a  forthright  manner,  following 
the  clear  mandate  of  Congress. 

Do  not  blame  local  draft  board  mem- 
bers Local  draft  board  members  are 
rendering  real,  needful,  and  patriotic 
service.  They  want  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  con- 
fusion that  exists.  The  blame  and  re- 
sponsibility is  at  the  top.  Let  General 
Hershey  follow  the  mandate  of  Congress 
and  issue  positive,  carefully  worked-out 
orders,  carrying  out  the  will  and  wishes 
of  Congress,  and  confusion  and  injustices 
will  cease  to  exist. 

Uncertainty  and  confusion  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  selective-service  meas- 
ures exist  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  State 
I  represent.  A  Cleveland  draft  board  de- 
fers all  married  men.  Another  Cleve- 
land draft  board  inducts  many  married 
men  into  the  armed  forces  ahead  of 
single  men.  This  is  dead  wrong.  Nat- 
urally injustices  such  as  have  been  per- 
mitted cause  people  to  be  resentful. 

Proper  and  adequate  action  by  General 
Hershey  will  immediately  do  away  with 
confusion  and  apparent  discrimination. 
Continued  induction  of  married  men 
and  deferment  of  single  men  must  not 
be  permitted.     The  last  thing  that  we 
in  America  want  is  that  our  citizens  have 
cause  to  question  the  operation  of  se- 
lective   service.      Failure     of     General 
Hershey  and  officials  surrounding  him  to 
act  in  a  forthright  and  effective  manner 
has  already  caused  some  injury  to  the 
public  morale.    It  is  of  transcendent  im- 
portance that  the  intent  of  Congress  be 
carried    out    without    delay.      General 
Hershev.  furthermore,  has  a  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  lay  down  hard  and  fast 
rules  to  local  draft  boards  regaraing  the 
deferment  of  men  who  are  doing  essen- 
tial war  work  in  defense  jobs  and  neces- 
sary work  on  farms.    When  he  passes  the 
buck  to  local  draft  boards,  discrimina- 
tions are  bound  to  result.    It  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  in  one  area  liberal  ex- 
emptions are  permitted,  while  another 
nearby  draft  board  refuses  to  consider 
applications  for  deferment  made  by  de- 
fense-plant and  farm  workers.     When 
local  draft-board  workers  are  permitted 


wide  latitude,  great  injustices  are  likely 
to  t€  perpetrated.  Gross  differences  in 
deferment  and  induction  between  one 
board  and  another  should  not  be  tol- 
erated, and  could  not  occur  were  General 
Hershey  to  do  his  duty. 

Let  us  end  this  confusion.  It  is  up  to 
General  Hershey  to  act  and  to  act  im- 
mediately. If  he  evades  his  responsi- 
bility and  fails  to  give  proper,  decisive, 
and  clear-cut  orders  applicable  through- 
out the  country  responsive  to  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  Congress,  then  he  should 
be  displaced. 


Our  Part  in  the  European  Conft-tt 
y  X  I  ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  COMPTOM  I.WHITE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^r,-,^ri.^.Hav  July  15,  1942 

.VIi.  VyHHE.    Mi.  speaker,  in  consid- 
ering the  issues  of  the  great  war  which 
our  country  must  prosecute  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  and  in  contrasting  Ameri- 
can ideals  with  the  ideology  of  the  Nazi 
nation,  no  man  is  better  qualified  to  pre- 
sent   these    issues    than     our    former 
Ambassador  to  Germany.  Hon.   James 
W  Gerard,  the  author  of  My  Four  Years 
in  Germany  and  Face  to  Face  With  the 
Kaiser.    That  you  may  have  an  expres- 
sion of  the  views  of  Mr.  Gerard  and  a' 
report  on  the  existing  conditions.  I  sub- 
mit herewith  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
a  radio  address  which  he  delivered  on 
June  29: 

Tonight  I  am  asking  you  to  explore  with 
me  a  little  of  the  deeper  causes  which  have 
led  our  world  into  this  whirlpool  of  misery, 
to  search  for  the  hidden  springs  of  the  flood 
of  attempted  conquest  which  threatens  to 
overwhelm  all  that  we  know  of  security  and 
civilization. 

If  you  read  an  imabrldged  edition  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  you  will  find  this  sentence 
at  the  beginning: 

"Of  a  verity  the  doings  of  the  ancients 
Ijecome  a  lesson  to  thos3  that  follow  after, 
.so  that  men  look  upon  the  admonitory  events 
that  have  happened  to  others  and  take  warn- 
ing and  are  restrained  thereby." 

And  speaking  of  how  history  repeats  Itself 
and  the  ever-mysterious  East  reminds  me  that 
from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  thirteenth 
in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Persia  and 
Svria  lived  a  tribe  of  people  whose  ruler  was 
always  known  as  the  old  man  cf  the  moun- 
tain- that  tribe  had  won  its  fertile  valleys 
and  'crag-cresting  castles  not  by  open  war  but 
by  murder;  young  men  were  educated  for 
murder:  they  were  promised  and  given  in 
their  mountain  stronghold  en  their  return 
from  some  murderous  excursion  all  of  the  de- 
llRhts  of  the  Mohammedan  paradise  and  the 
better  to  be  ruthless  and  fearless  they  were 
made  smokers  of  hashish  Just  like  the  gang- 
ster of  todav  who  for  the  same  purpose  uses 
the  same  drug  now  called  by  Its  Mexican 
name  of  marihuana. 

This  tribe  has  given  a  word  to  cur  lan- 
guage derived  from  the  name  of  their  favorite 
drug,  the  word  "assassin." 

Now  when  we  look  at  the  Germany  of  to- 
day, we  find  that   the  whole  of  its  younger 
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Itlor  ha-  b-"-.  poisoned  :.  '  by  ;  ,i.-h- 
Ish.  but  by  the  t>eliefs  cf  what  we  call  nazi- 
Ism.  Hitler  did  not  create  this  stale  of 
mind — he  only  cuUivated.  as  1 ,  were,  a  field 
already  sown  He  only  led  and  Improved  a 
force  alr*hdy  existing  in  Gemany.  that  Is. 
a  w.li  to  conquer  the  world  ind  that  will 
fh?>rpened  by  the  dfsire  for  revenge  Al- 
though an  Austrian,  he  becam?  the  prophet 
oX  the  Pru.«5iani.«m  which  means  eternal  war 
and  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  he 
promises  hu  follow*  rs  the  de  ights  of  con- 
quest and  the  plunder  cf  rlcli  peoples  and 
cities 

Thfs*  Germans  J\i«  captured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  c  tme  to  dyna- 
mite and  murder  If  succ?.-.«:ul  th"  Nazis 
premised  them  high  rank  and  f  ibulcus  riches. 
They  are  modern  editions  cf  t  lo  disciples  of 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain 

There  wre  once  gen'.ler  (fermans 
immigrant!!  who  arrived  to  th 
fore  1870  became  our  btst  citizens  They  had 
not  bfen  Infected  by  thfse  new  doctrtnrs — • 
th"y  represented  the  people  (  f  Soiith  Gcr- 
rr.uny  or  the  Rhine  country  iannover.  and 
S  xinv,  and  other  ncn-Prussitn  states,  or  if 
r  -    har<  come  h -re  a«  f  J9itive  revolu- 

t.  r  refii::ef<!  seeking  r."  lunri  fri  m  the 

oppression   of    • :;      .lulitary    Ju  iker    ruler*  of 
Prufi.-ia 

I    could    give    almost    i     i  -    examples 

from  thi'  writ  n<;s  ct  Oeur—  ;  i  f>iren  and 
writers  since  1870  showing  th?  will  to  con- 
qUfT  oth'r  nations  Tli;  f 
tinn  Jron>  a  well-ki  *..  d 
Otto  R.i.  > 
thought 

His  b«<  inibllshed  in 

lit  the  CMitr'tufment  end?«  ' 
of  the  O'-rmHiw  to  emn  terrltiiries  with  the 
•word       v^       (  :    'he   race   nf    the   Ood   of 

the  .\v  I  .!  A.  -*  -ii  til  con:|\ier  hl»  uni 
Tersni  »npire  '  The  nutlu>r  i  ogrtun  that  nt 
tlM  tune  u(  the  mlttritlion  ul  pt^ipU^  ihv 
Qormuns  hud  ii«>t  b«'en  Uiuttd  *o  tiuu  the 
fn.ntier.'*  of  ICurope  wnuld  h«  the  frontier* 
of  Oermnny  and  Oertnnn  ru'ili/Rtlun,  the 
r  •  n  of  the  entire  worll  "hvH  the  old 
i:  I  '•   fur   Mwny   and   lhf«   t  mr«  dmikii    ua 

«   new  tni«k      We  nrr  87,(X»(i;h)  of  Gorman 
race  on  our  ct^xttinent      Our    -ountry  is 
mo«t   pvipulnus.   the   bext   oig4>"*'<^ 
etrt  !■  'A 

Win 

!>'  lu'iubor    th;tt   picture  mlicd    the 

Coiiq.  ;  :  '  Under  a  leaden 
qtierora  of  history.  Alexander  find  Caesar  «nd 
Attilla  ard  C.imbyses  and  Nnpoleon  and 
OenghU  Ki  isi  uid  all  th>'  ot|er»  who  from 
time  to  tune  have  devu 
their  drv«m«  of  world  > 
t  her  while  on  e.ich  side  of 
::.,  ;:ito  illimitable  distance 
and  pallid  bodies  of  the  deu' 

Not    one   of    the   conquerort' 
these  slayers  of  men.  nnt  on* 
loosed  on  the  esrfh  the  four  h 
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■jving    quota- 
man    author, 
I  tnnenb«>rg.    cdndenseti    their 


famine, 
miserv 
Hitler 
In   • 
taught 


P'^'Mlrnce     s^nd    rip' 

I-     :    i         ■'•:■'■    druSi: 

:    'l.e    G^'-:r.ans  of 

Oermanv  children  have  l>een 


~    N  i/i 

to  Ot.-spise  their  mothfcr*;.  taright  to 
denounce  their  fathers  to  the  authorities. 
The  whole  younger  gpnera'i on  have  been 
told  that  they  are  the  I'lrds  cf  the  earth 
and  that  all  nations  are  ;•  •'  ■  •;    i-'-^'-ned 

to  be  mere  servants  of  ti.i  "'.■-•^•'  German 
race.  The  Inflicting  of  the  c".  n  r^nalty  on 
others  is  a  mere  Inclricr. •  '  •;  -e  '^ho 
Tprinded  up  successively  5'i  '^^''  ;■■* 


No  pear^^    iv  ap-  ••-  ?eneroi!~ 
of  un;v->r-ai  b:-  ' r.r •:':•■'<'•■('.  cr  r- 
youn^    N  i.';<    cv- r:-. it-;-:-       T>.;- 
n-,  ■''    \\  ':;rp'-c1      plunci^'r-  i     di.<: 
c^.ti  b.ocAi.     I  ti.0  not  belU'Ve  i', 
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new 


.  ir -h  by 
I  .>  riding 
them,  stretth- 
Hrr   the  stark 


ii>'t   one  of 

of  these  who 

^•■ivon  of  war. 

'      .-ed    !»uch 

.   wers    of 


'^-v.\  ■h'-'  rr'-iel 
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of  years  can  change  them.  That  they  exist, 
they  and  the  Gestapo,  Impels  us  to  cotirt 
death  rather  than  suffer  defeat  and  submis- 
sion under  these  successors  to  the  disciples 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 

After  this  war  is  over  it  will  be  hard  to  find 
a  Jew  in  all  occupied  Russia.  The  hangman, 
the  machine  gun,  and  starvation  will  have 
done  their  work 

My  friend.  Walter  Rathenau.  Jew  foreign 
minister  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  was  assas- 
sinated In  the  street  in  Berlin  by  doctrine- 
drunk  youths  and  later  monuments  to  his 
.'layers  wen;  erected  without  criticism.  There 
wtie  more  than  350  politiCJil  murders  in  a 
short  time  following  the  establishment  of  the 
republic  alter  the  la-^t  war.  I  don't  believe 
that  even  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain 
equaled  this  record. 

And  yet  we  hear  piping,  squeaking  voices 
both  htre  and  in  England  saying  that  the 
German  pe<3ple  are  not  responsible,  that  their 
leaders  led  them  astray. 

The  Germans  had  rend  Hitler's  book.  They 
knew  what  he  proposed  and  they  voted  for 
him  by  th€  million 

Our  Immediate  task  Is  to  win  the  war — not 
an  easy  one  against  the  efficient  Nazis  and 
the  Japanese,  who  have  behind  them  a  tradi- 
tion of  suicidal  devotion  to  duty. 

Have  yuu  seen  pictures  of  that  monument 
In  Tokyo  erected  in  memory  of  a  squad  of 
Japanese  who  deliberately  courted  death  to 
blow  up  a  gate? 

We  shall  have  few.  If  any.  Japanese  pris- 
oners 

The  Nazis  do  not  merely  defeat;  they  de- 
stroy— destroy  as  utterly  as  the  grasshoppers 
»hich  devastate  the  fields  of  our  West.  Look 
at  the  condition  of  France;  not  only  the  men 
kept  prisoners  long  after  the  surrender  but 
induairli's,  factories,  machinery  selr.ed  and 
moved  to  Orrmuny  An  American  friend  of 
mine  owns  a  villa  tn  Pr«nc«.  Sucn  Alter  our 
declnrutioii  of  war  German  trucks  rolled  up 
to  the  (lixir  und  wines,  pirtures.  tupeatrles, 
furniture  went  to  Germany  to  adorn  the 
palace  of  nome  Na»t  K«ult"lter  Winner  take 
All  Ik  the  NaJ"!  motto 

The  lesaon  for  ua  from  all  this  U  twofi^d: 

rirkt  We  mvist  nt  last  apprrcuie  our 
grave  dnnger — the  danger  to  all  that  we  hold 
dear— the  daiiiior  from  this  Prus«ianlr.cd 
Ovrniany  that  secka  to  rule  nil,  Ovir  soil  Is 
invaded,  our  eoaiti  are  infented.  We  are  not 
•rtfe  l>ehind  our  oceans;  and 

Second  We  must  reallae  that  the  bate  and 
foundation  of  our  defense  against  these  dan- 
gers is  unity,  and  the  darker  the  picture,  the 
greater  the  need  for  unity  Expect  no  mercy 
fiom  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese;  the 
poor  corrupt  fools  who  led  France  hoped  for 
mercy— for  aid;  look  at  broken  starving 
France  t(xlay:  and  unity  means  administra- 
tion for  the  Interest  of  all. 

How  can  we  call  on  the  United  Nations  to 
unite,  to  Htand  firm,  to  oppose,  to  fight  this 
danger  If  we  ourselves  In  these  United  States 
are  not  wholeheartedly  united?  I  believe 
that  we  are  so  today.  Those  who  honestly 
believed  that  we  could  stand  aside  behind 
cur  3.000  miles  of  ocean  and  bypass  the  con- 
quering march  of  Germany  now,  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  after  the  sinking  of  300  ships,  many 
in  sight  of  the  bathers  on  our  shores,  are  now 
Just  as  honestly  with  our  President— our 
President,  who  early  sensed  the  peril  and  at 
whose  efficient  command  within  a  few 
months  5.000.000  men  have  been  armed  and 
are  ready  to  back  our  splendid  Navy,  which 
our  Pref^^ident  himself  helped  create,  in  the 
defense  not  only  of  civilization  but  of  our 
verv  shores  and  homes. 

Hitler,  from  his  mountain  nest  high  above 
Berchtesgaden,  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  reincar- 
nates the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountam.  with  the 
a.i'.-  •  r  .i-..  •'.  vator.  He  sends  forth  his 
f„...At.  -   t>,  i..!-  i:.;iocent  Jews  by  the  thou- 


sands, shooting  them  In  droves  by  machine- 
gun  fire.  He  kills  thousands  cf  Pole;-;  In  the 
streets  of  Athens  men  fall  dead  for  want  of 
food;  one  million  and  a  half  French  i  risoners 
of  war  work  for  him  and  bitterly  regret  that 
they  listened  to  those  Communist  sjwers  of 
dissension  who  counseled  them  not  to  fight 
for  their  fatherland  In  many  lands  horrors 
and  oppression  e.\ist  as  never  before  in  all  his- 
tory— the  wails  of  the  little  starving  children, 
of  the  women,  whose  Innocent  husbands  or 
fathers  are  shot  as  so-called  hostages,  fill  the 
air.  There  have  been  darker  hourii  In  our 
history.  But  remember  that  every  o ae  of  us 
here  Is  descended  from  those  who  had  the 
courage  to  face  the  sea  and  the  unknown. 
We  shall  not  fail  and  the  United  Free  Nations 
will  see  to  it  that  this  modern  mati  of  the 
mountain  and  his  mad  disciples  sl;all  not 
enslave  our  world. 


Why  a  P^bH   Sa'^^s   T.x   Sho.nd    Not   Be 

A''  'iU'-i    Ly    ihe    Con^rcsj 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\I:K5 

OF 

HUN,  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OP    MIS.SOVRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15.  1942 

Mr  CUCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
the  following  which  Is  the  tex'  of  an 
nddre.ss  by  Hon.  Richard  M,  DtJwcAN,  of 
Mls.souii,  made  UuiUig  the  National 
R.tdio  Forum.  Rriant"»d  by  the  Wa.shlng- 
ton  Star,  and  broadcast  over  tJie  Blue 
Network  Monday  night.  July  13,  1942: 

For  more  than  4  months  the  Ways  and 
Meaas  Cnminlttce  has  bem  lab<iriiu  nUiuMit 
day  and  night  on  the  revrnua  bill  fur  19U. 

In  lt«  prr»rnt  form,  it  l»  rstliuatrd  that  It 
will  raise  in  excess  of  123.000,000,000,  Ifl.a&O.' 
000.000  more  than  laat  year,  the  lorieat  rrve- 
nvie  measure  In  all  the  world's  hlatory. 

During  Its  consideration  there  has  been 
much  rtljicusslcn  by  inrmljcrs  oi  the  «onunit- 
tee,  by  the  newspapers,  the  columnists  and 
the  public  generally,  of  some  form  of  sales  la.x, 
particularly  a  retail  sales  tax. 

Many  large  Uxpaycrs,  both  corporate  and 
Individual,  vigorously  advocated  such  a  tax, 
believing  its  adoption  would  prevent  a  steep 
Increaae  In  their  income  taxes.  This  was  an 
erroneous  assumption,  as  I  shall  prove  later. 

Twenty-two  States  have  adopted  a  sales  tax 
of  some  form.  However,  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  retail  sales  taxes 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  tonight, 
I  think  we  may  eliminate  the  manufacturers' 
sales  tax,  as  It  admittedly  would  produce  a 
very  small  amount  of  money,  and  confine  the 
discussion  to  a  national  retail  sales  tax, 

Tlie  revenue  bill  as  it  now  stands  does  not 
contain  any  provision  for  a  sales  tax  except 
excise  taxes. 

I  am  opposed  to  a  retail  sales  tax  for  nu- 
merous reasons  but  will  discuss  briefly  only 
four; 

1.  It  Is  an  Invasion  of  the  field  which  has 
been  preempted,  to  a  very  large  degree,  by 
the  States,  although  neither  the  States  nor 
the  Federal  Government  have  shown  much 
inclination  to  respect  the  fields  of  taxation 
which  each  has  invaded.  The  principle  to 
me.  nevertheless,  remains,  and  should  be 
respected,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

We  are  fighting  today  to  preserve  our  form 
of  government  and  we  must  respect  that  form 
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of  government  Itself  and  not  weaken  it  more 
than  is  absolutely  essential. 

The  States  are  today  facing  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  with  respect  to  revenues  they 
have  ever  faced  because  such  a  large  percent- 
age  of  our  economy  is  being  devoted  to  the 
war  Durciose. 

During  the  first  World  War  approximately 
10  percent  of  our  economy  was  devoted  to  the 
war  purpose,  whereas  within  a  short  time 
Approximately  60  percent  of  our  economy  will 
be  devoted  to  the  present  war  purposes. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  States  generally 
must  keep  within  their  budgets;  they  face 
greater  difficulty  in  deficit  financing  than 
SoerS'  Federal  Government.  Their  deficits 
must  be  r...  '  v^.ii.u.v  by  taxation  or  by  bond 
Ssues  app:  ■-.  m-  the  people.  It  is  also 
Irue  that  .:..  !  ceeds  from  a  sales  tax  In 
many  States  is  used  for  old-age  pensions  and 
Sher  direct  benefits  to  the  people-such  as 
tie  maintenance  of  public  schools  and  other 
State^ institutions.  This  load  has  very  defi- 
mtely  not  been  lessened  because  of  the  war 
but  in  many  Instances  Increased. 

2.  A  sales  tax  falls  mo-'^t  heavily  upon  those 
least  able  to  pay.  Tc  ;i...:.v  ;  e  r^e  thi^  argu- 
ment does  not  appeal  1:  •  v  .ay  that  all 
persons  should  contribute  -  ::..  :hing  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  Govenuuent^  My  an- 
swer is  that  they  do.  Even  under  the  presen 
law  It  is  estimated  that  a  married  coup  e  with 
an  income  of  $1,500  pays  approximately  $250 
a  year  In  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  in 
various  forms  and  ways. 

Under  the  proposed  revenue  bill  the  exemp- 
tions have  been   reduced  to   ^^,0   for  sli^gle 
persons  and   $1,200  for  marru  i   j.i^ons    and 
the  propr-  ',    i^'es   will   Impose   upon   them 
the  heaviest  i  '!'<'"'  ''^'<t  the  American  peo- 
Die  have  ever  b, ,  ..  .  k.  i  to  bear,  greater  than 
they  ever  concciv.a  tiuy  would  be  asked  to 
bear-the  small,  the  miUlum,  and  the  bi|?  "i- 
comt-    '   K     ..;-    fixed   very  heavily,  and   It 
•eem»  u>  iiu   mat  to  supeiimpoae  a  aalea  tax 
of  s  percent,  which  U  the  amount  uaually 
overy  commodity  that  all  the 
upon  their  already  very  high 
.M  unfair  and  \mjuit  burden, 
i.    the   li'wrr  income  groupa 
pi  iciirnlly  all  conaumed  in 
.  iUM.Mft  ....   lavt^Hitlea  of  me. 
It  has  been  futlmatpd  that  pertoni  in  the 
very  low  InciMnr  i  ;     V''-  r>'V  ""  m^c^^  *"  ^^ 
priTr.n    of    the,:     ,;.  '.    '■    "l^^   '•''^'\'!?^: 

[  .  ,        winch  a  bales  tax  would  be 

1  .  ,  ,  u  ,,  .,s  those  m  the  higher  brackets 
,  ,'  ,  ,  .;, natively  small  percentage  of 
their  income  lor  such  things.  Therefore, 
the  stntcmrnt  that  the  tax  falls  most  heavily 
upon  those  least  able  to  pay. 

Some  of  the  States  have  rates  of  3  per- 
cent and  an  additional  6-percent  Federal  tax. 
taklt\g  8  percent  out  of  every  dollar  the  house- 
wife takes  to  the  grocery  store,  would  be  a 
terrific  financial  burden,  and  that  would  be 
particularly  true  with  respect  to  small  pur- 
chases.   It  would  drive  from  the  market  prac- 
tically all  such  commodities  as  ponny  candy 
bars  and  manv  other  things  In  the  very  low- 
cost  field.     A  5-percent  sales  tax  would  result 
In  a  12 'i -percent  tax  on  an  8-cent  loaf  of 
bread    because   we   have   no    medium   of   ex- 
change smaller  than  a  penny  and  we  are  not 
likely,  during  times  like  these,  with  a  short- 
age of  metal,  to  coin  such  smaller  pieces. 

3.  Earlier  in  this  discussion  I  stated  to 
you  that  I  would  prove  that  such  a  tax  would 
not  prevent  a  steep  increase  in  corporate  and 
Individual  tax  rates.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment recommended  to  the  Congress  an  in- 
crease of  $8,700,000,000  in  1942.  A  5-pcrcent 
retail  tax  would  produce  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  money.  In  no  event  would 
It  likely  exceed  $2,400,000,000.  That  is  a  fmall 
amount  of  monev  compared  to  $8,700,000,000, 
or  even  $6,250,000,000.  which  the  committee 
has  finally  recommended. 
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II    wt'    remcve    from    the   ba.'^e    upon   which 
the'  tax   would    be   levied,    the   commodities 
now  subject  to  excise  taxes,  producing  nearly 
$4  700  000  000,  the  amount  we  would  receive 
would  be  reduced  to  $1,700,000,000,  and  if  we 
reduce  the  base  stiU  further   by  exempting 
food  and   medicine,  which  we  look  upon   as 
the  very  essentials  cf  life,  the  amount  would 
be    still    further    reduced    to    approximately 
$825,000,000,  and   certainly   it   would  not  be 
either   economically    sound    or   equitable    to 
superimpose    a    retail-sales    tax    upon    com- 
modities  which    already    bear,    in    some    in- 
stances, 15-percent  excise  taxes. 

The  early  advocates  of  a  sales  tax  In  most 
instances  apparently  failed  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration   that    almost    60    percent    of    our 
economy  is  being  devoted  to  the  war  pur- 
pose- that  we  are  now,  so  far  as  consumable 
commodities    are    concerned,    practically    at 
the  1935  level,  and  by  early  1943  it  Is  Ul«'ly 
that  we  shall  have  reached  the  level  of  1932, 
so  the   receipts  from   a  sales  tax  upon  our 
consumable    commodities   would   decline    as 
these  commodities  become  scarcer.     It  would 
take  approximately  15  percent  on  everything 
from  bread  to  booze  to  produce  the  amount 
of    additional    revenue    the    committee    has 
recommended  In  the  bill.     I  believe  that   is 
the  answer  to  those  who  advocate  raising  the 
additional  amount  of  money  from  a  national 
retail  sales  tax.  „♦»,«. 

My  fourth  objection  Is  based  upon  the 
problem  of  administration.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 2.650,000  retail  outlets  In  the 
V,  •  '  ^-  'es  which  would  have  to  be  checked 
by  -la  i  ;esentativcs  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue— every  crossroad  store  and 
,  vc'v  peanut  stand.  The  representatives  of 
V'.  iv.ueau  estimated,  when  they  were  be- 
fore the  committee,  that  It  would  require  an 
additional  fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand  peo- 
pie  to  administer  the  tax.  It  would  require 
a  great  deal  of  ofHce  space,  typewriters,  cal- 
culating machine.,  and  other  equipment  now 
■o  scarce  and  so  mtich  needed  in  the  war 
effort  Itaclf.  The  -xptL^o  would  run  into 
milllona,  . 

We  who  have  U  >  •    '^    h  the  problem  of 
taxation  tor  a  good  many  yews  r^J^j'^J^"; 
,..,vv  d'ffl'-nit  H  iH  to  ffft  rid  of  a  tax  once  it 
,  \v       are  alwayi  found. 

,  .     M,  dollar  of  the  revenue 
.  argument  agalntt  the 

rci'    >'        -"'.v  lax. 

\s,  i  reullBe  the  great  difficulty  of  re- 
ducing personnel  m  any  department  or  bu- 
reau  of   the  Government  once  It  has  b?en 

\hc"fxpense  of  administering  such  a  tax 
would    definitely   run   Into   the   millions   of 

°At"hls  time  none  of  us  knows  how  long 
this  war  will  last.    We  are  not  merely  only 
flehtlng  to  preserve  our  form  of  government, 
but  also  are  fighting  to  preserve  the  very  land 
upon  which  we  live,  and  the  homes  li^  which 
we  are  raising  our  families.     We  are  fighting 
for  the  right  to  live  as  free  men  and  women. 
Modern  war  Is  destructive  and  expensive  be- 
vond    the    comprehension    of    most    of    us. 
Whatever  the  cost  of  preserving  our  liberty 
we  are  willing  to  pay.     We  must,  however, 
preserve  as  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to 
do  so  our  normal  economy.     We  will  win  the 
war      In    doing   so    we   must  ever   keep   our 
minds    upon    the    problem    of    winning    the 
peace  when  victory  is  ours.     That  is  the  prob- 
lem cf  the  people  and  of  the  Government,  and 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  that 
government.     Our    tax    burden    unquestlcn- 
ablv  will   be  increased   as  the  war  goes  on. 
I  have  been  one   of   those  who  have  urged 
that    we    must    approach    the    final    amount 
gradually  and  not  destroy  our  normal  economy 
on  the  way  to  the  top.     An  opportunity  inust 
be  given  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  burdens 
we  Will  gladly  bear  in  the  preservation  of  all 
that  is  dear  to  us. 


New  Deal  Alibi 


HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 
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Mr  HAHNFS.^'  M:"  S;)e,iker,  under 
leave  to  ex  -  ;■':  "  ■  r  rrih^ks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  ^^•anl  tc -^^  :.:•■'-- :  V-'-^-r^Vrcch 
of  Hon,  Hrn:'v  F  S'::-i:'-K'  ;  (^  ">  ■  : "  ■  ol 
Indiana  \v];:  >-  was  placed  in  t!.'  Hf  ord 
of  July  H  ::v  :r:;  .  ^- -rm^d  cnllr;..;  ■ .«     Hon. 

t.v.,c,  ur^-' ■■•-'■  c  ]:\'i ':■  ^'^  -oUif  Indiana 
]3;:;).aa:-'"'V-a'r  (A  i.v. ntion  held  re- 
cently in  Iiiii-napolis.  This  address.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  assume,  sounded  the 
themf'  of  the  Governor's  party  for  the 
co!T.:^c  election  c.iir.p.iiMn 

T  u  ■  •  m  this  .'  nr-  ction,  to  com- 
n;uii  upon  :he  Govoim.  :  k  quotation  from 
a  speech  I  made  at  \V  u :.  !v  T::^  on 
Yt'>--i:i-y  i:  ;P4n,  ■.,::d  lo  incraar  eai- 
,^,",  :'.'■,,.-,•  •  *:  "1  the  Indianapolis 
St^r^at-;.:-i";'l:-:^>:...P' ••"--■ -^-s.  issues  of 

July  2, 

The  quotation  b^  ■^  rr.wt  d  t  oir.pietely  oui 
of  context,  was.  -Please  let's  avoid  hys- 
teria :n  'lie-  matter  of  rirfr^nse  nrP'-'^l""-'«- 
tion>  I-' ■  ^  he  sensibh  i.ri'i  ::a-  :  -'"' 
in  rcir.-  n.t,,)^  :  :::.;   ■:■"'    ''-'-  ■^■'  ■■''    ^'    •■■»'    "^ 

'io  i.ii^w  :u^;   !.'  ^v  i    i;u'.'  ••  .V  out  01 
context*  and  how  com  i      '  ^  "     '  'ding 

was  the  n..'..vr;ar's  iisa^     ■■' '   r.^^  cnrnte 


the  entiH-  i 


,1  :  ,1 '  ,  ''I 


:   ;i;V  ■•!>!,■(  I  ti 


in 


which  the  G.  v . :  i,  i  ■ .    k  i!a  quoted  sen- 
tence's; ,  ^       ,    w  .« 

"Ahnvr   r\r     ;h  ;i     (   v<-    let  us  look  to 

our  na^  .-■■:■•-•   '•■■  •'  '  =  ■'  ■      '■     "^ 

p,,,..    :iT    (),■.!■<■    .   :    r\     ;\     IKi.     ,'\:ia  :,.  all 

n;'ad^  ..i;.';  kt'pt  so  nearly  impregnable 
thai  no  :  a;  f.  or  rr-;p  of  nations  w  11 
dare  to  11, '..a.'  ."•  B"..*  ;■.--'  .cfs  avoid 
hyst.lia  .l:•^.  :;--'^  «!  <;''!'''^'  ■■-'■'■•;- 
priationa  1,(  '■  t^i  s^  ii'-.oa'  .--t:  \'-''-\ 
ablelntvna:^l)  :::u::ia.-  v„ ,  a  i  ,  n  t  gomg 
to  fight  a  war  on  foreign  soil.  Let  s  di- 
rect our  forclpn  pohcy  so  that  fact  stands 
out  unmistakably,  and  then  build  cur 
Army  and  Navy  for  that  purpose. 

The  Governor  not  only  tortured  and 
distorted  my  meaning  by  lifting  his  quo- 
tation entirely  out  of  context,  he  actually 
went  to  the  extreme  of  clipping  both  of 
the  sentences  he  used. 

The  full  paragraph,  standing  alone, 
needs  no  defense  nor  explanation.  Ths 
Governor's  usage  appears  the  more  la- 
bored however,  as  it  is  examined  against 
the  general  theme  of  the  speech  from 
which  he  borrowed.  Even  then,  in  Febru- 
ary of  1940.  I  was  urging  national  unity 
and  a  prompt  development  of  adequate 
armed  strength.  At  this  same  time,  and 
later  in  th:  vear  of  1940.  during  the 
fall  campaign,  both  Governor  Schncker 
and  his  "matchless  leader."  President 
Roosevelt,  were  promising  the  American 
people  that  American  soldiers  would  not 
be  sent  into  any  fore  gn  wars. 


A2T«iO 


A I 


As  for  the  editorials  fr-jm 


apolis  pajjers  which  follow,  thn-  treat  so 
effectively  upon  the  G-. -mj  :  -^     peech 
that  no  further  comnuni  is  iitrU'd 
I  From  the  Indianapolis  Star  ct  J.ily  2.  1942) 

TBXMK  80NCSTKH-   ^-f  :-    K  • 

The  administration  orators  we-  iid  do  well, 
early  in  the  campaign,  to  pipe  dc  *n  on  their 
spparent  theme  song  that  anv thing  gone 
wrung  in  our  preparedness  prograia,  anywhere 
we  may  have  fallen  down  in  the  v  ar  program 
1e  due  to  the  failure  of  Rcpubllca  n  statesmen 
and  workers  to  back  up  ti>€  Pre^ijent.  Gcv- 
►  r  Sclincker,  in  his  keynote  acJ  [Iresa  at  the 
0  democratic  convention  en  Tuesday 
quoted  eight  GOP  U3den<  as  laving  been 
critical  of  the  administrations  defense  and 
program.  The  Governor  declareq.  for  exam 
pie. 

"On  February  12,  1940,  Repres^fcutive  For 
T^      A     Hakne^ss.   ut   ludiana's  F.  th   Dtsirict. 
^.  ,      r'.ase  let's  avoid  hysteria  li  thp  matter 
ol   defense   approprlatir:  - 
and  reasonable  in  remen: '>\' 
going  to  fight  a  war  on  foreign  s^U 

The  GoTernor  might  have  quou  d  the  Presl 
dent  who,  on  the  eve  of  election, 
ton.  Octol>er  31.  194 

■'And   while    I  aui    v..K...t'   •  > 
and  fathtrs.  I  give  you  out    ;: 
I  have  said  thLs  before,  but  I  c;-. 
and  again.     Your   boys  are   not 
»ent  Into  any  foreign  wars      Th^v 
into  training  to  form  a  forcf  << 
by  its  very  existence,  it  will  kit.p  \lic  tlireat  ol 
war  away  fr-im  our  shores 

F.;^. -..:.■    .....:     -...,.    .i  .,:. 
auraed  li.^-  Ex-   u'.t    .-;    •  a 

It    Is    ;■-     ^::-     of    ccur^f.    ih-i    G'  ver::';r  s 
*matchl-«     •  Lcier"   did   not    ha^i"    any    more 
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nslble 
aren't 


said  In  Bos- 

u   mothers 
assurance. 
ay  It  again 
going  to  be 

nrr  r-'.ng 
:--i  'i.at. 


a  what  the 


c.-i ,  ■>  X : ,       'iTf   r. 
administration 


'.he 


(Ft  ,:;;   the  I:.d;a:.,i;.>  .i~  Nrw«  of  f  i.y  2,  1,^: 

NiW    TEU.   M.im 

A  hint  of  wha:  i.-  ■         ;:,  i      :«;;  cam- 

paign was  Cfiven  In  tt^'  '&■:;-:  -e  m'.  ire-s  .4'  -he 
Democra:;:;  >•  i*-'  .^  :.ve:.-...i.  til  .--h  -  :  -his 
Importa:;:  d-ca'-r.  f   :;.:<■:.:  [.-..u-   .;ev,  led 

tc  bUnung  trif  H.i;:.:,..  a:.  l'.i;:y  ;,r  -..r.u  l,i.'.- 
Ur-p  jf  *he  U-.-tej  S^.f-s  -j  bt?Vi..:y  '.  .r  *;-,•:■ 
Wi:  •*:.:.  '':.e  ti..'.:::::,  -': d".  .::  a^^li^-^T'-'r;  rs 
I.-' ,  •■  H' ■;:".  '.T  J:ipi:'.  ;ir.:l  wi-i^ei  ar.  iir.'!-'- 
c'l'"';  WH'  ac^ir.^'  G-"r:r..Anv  i:.  "iiP  A''.:\r.'ic 
A;.' i,.a -p:  ,  ■  i  V  tr.e  :r.'f..'  'if  t.'ie  N -w  Dt'aie.---,  '..s 
t.'  .-i-'f  r.::t  ti.  prove  in  tl'.e  .':i:i  Cii-.paii::!  zr-.i' 
tt>'  pp<-<:::on  has  control. f"'..!  u*ir  i.a'.cr.d: 
p.     f-..-s  f    r  the  la?t    10  vear^ 

T'l'.r'  frt-'' r'..i  .«j,_.-A^  tr..ii  'r.t'  i>-A'  D'M.fT? 
took  control  of  Co :.»:r ►■:-.,-  :l.  \\:-1']  ^::'i  .  f  -h. 
entire  adni!nl«trat.  :.  ;r.  ;9'<i  Th--v  hit 
b'--'"  'h.ir,  ,i  i--  -:  r-,:^ '■'r:-.v  ;:i.  !-'-•;-.  H---:,.--^ 
!:■-  '.  .'<.:i  -i:.:1  !.-'v«-'r  -.r.oe  :hi:  l;:Tle  have  '.r.-v 
h.id  .-'vs  :;-..i:'.  :i  ?',.;h-Mr. : ;.\;  x  rh;!.;;  rr.  ij'^r:'-,' 

r..  '.'.f  s.'iM.r'  vf-1'  H;*.r>r  ■|>'''arr-.4  r).i":rt'i  r  ■•:" 
G-  r:':;.i:.y  .Vl',;-s  ..r:  tt:.  ;.ou  M'fCi  :i..-  .r.'p:.:  ',. 
restore  the  R  :;,;,:  E:;.:  .:■'  a;.i  J  :^  i:.  re- 
signed from  '.".e  L-.\ »:■.»>     :  N".-;    ;.*  ■*:.    ::  ,.:    r.- 

a.:^-  -~:--'  :■:  M^- ;-';:•;■■' ;\  Thu-p.-''  parrulel 
■A  ■•  -  '^•■■"  !"'  .-:::'■  !  Z"r.r^  c--::'.e>-i  bf'-^et?::  "yr- 
fl:  :  '•■  -i:..'!  ;:(  m^  crav''.'  »•  i.v  r.  :\.-  :ir. y  ,re  .'an 
!.  '*•  ■'■*'■  hv  re'.;e'*'i:  .;  '':)e  evt':;'-  □  '.he  d- cade 
A-  tr:v  :;rrie  f:'ir:n=;  'he  ;.h.^i  i  ypdr;  'he 
N-'W  L)-' i.ers  rud  :r.e  ci.ir.p.e',e  i;;a  ,s<  le  poxer 
t  •  p:-"pd:f>  f  r  •;;!:•  (lefe::-e  ,f  the  U:.;:-d 
fc'.a'-sJi  .;.  ,1  -.A-v  \V  rid  W  ir  A'  i  >  ';r^-.e  ';iM.- 
there  a  Re;  ubhj.K:  cpp^  -:':or.  ,=:rnr:i:  pr'.rut^h 
to  vr'r  3  :■,:,•;  ni'.  p^\.r7  ITi"  S'-'w  Deaie' 
proved  *:v  :-  p>  wer  bv  V'^tn-^^  bilt.ciTj;  of  cImI- 
lars  for  -a  is'ofu*.  rehef  Th.ey  made  ths: 
choice  livtad  of  v  tin?  the  m  ;  r.ey  for  de- 
fe-  -e  wh.:h  al.«<)  wcuid  have  prc.vided  rel.t'f 
thr-^  .^•;:  ■...-^ful  work  N.  .w  Lr.ey 
tO0!T-r  1  :.i.-.e  .ihbi  ;::~t.'ad  i  fr.i 
f.  y.  c  'h'-.r  :r.:-"A'f.''  .i  •  i  p.e-d^,:! 
strti.gth   to   -%'er:oUi.;.i   .t. 


fe.ect.i.^ 


EX  ITXSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15.  1942 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Generoso  Pope,  chairman 
of  a  grand  concert-rally  held  at  Man- 
hattan Center.  New  York  City,  on  Wed- 
nesday evening.  July  8,  1942,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  war  savings  staff  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  and 
the  War  Savings  Committee  for  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  Origin  of  the  State  of 
New  York: 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  coming  here 
tonight  becatise  the  purpose  of  this  meeting 
Is  very  important  to  all  of  us.  Our  country, 
our  homes,  and  our  very  lives  have  been 
chaUenged  by  forces  that  have  tried  to 
destroy  our  democracy. 

Our  Government  is  asking  us  to  buy  War 
bonds,  first,  because  it  is  the  best  invest- 
ment in  the  world,  to  preserve  our  way  of 
American  life.  You  will  be  paid  back  with 
Interest.  And.  second,  you  supply  your  sons 
and  your  brothers  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  with  all  the  war  material  they 
need  In  order  to  destroy  and  defeat  as  quickly 
as  possible  all  our  enemies 

Prom  reliable  information  that  I  have, 
there  are  460,000  young  men  of  Italian  blood 
now  serving  in  the  United  States  armed 
forces.  Many  thousands  of  these  boys  volun- 
teered before  they  were  drafted  Surely,  we 
cannot  fall  them.  We  will  not  fall  them. 
W-  ;  i.  •  to  do  our  part  and  more  than  our 
pa."  vv-  have  to  give  and  give  our  all,  give 
our  very  lives.  If  It  is  necessary, to  achieve 
victory.  Amongst  those  460.000  boys,  70.000 
are  sons  of  aliens — who  are  now  called 
enemy  aliens.  This  Is  something  I  hope  and 
I  am  sui'e  our  Government  will  do  something 
libout.  to  remove  that  word  "enemy"  be- 
cause I  know  that  their  hearts  and  souls  are 
a  hundred  percent  behind  our  Government 
r  d  their  sons  are  now  defending  our  coun- 
tr.   Aith  their  very  lives. 

This  is  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
world  that  the  Italian  people  find  themselves 
a-  'xar  with  the  United  States  of  America. 
Thi.-  :s  not  a  war  against  the  Italian  people. 
They  have  always  been  and  they  are  today  a 
peace-loving  people  who  have  made  notable 
c  ntributions  to  the  culture  and  civilization 
V :  the  et-.-.re  world,  and  we  are  proud  of  them. 
Th  .o  :s  :.  t  i  war  that  the  Italian  people  want. 
Th. ..-  ;i  a  war  Imposed  upon  them  by  a  small 
K;r  up  of  Fascists  and  their  dictator,  who  are 
taking  orders  from  the  superdlctator.  or  pub- 
he  enemy  No  1.  the  worst  that  the  world  has 
e. -r  icnown — Hitler. 

The  Amer. cir.  people  of  Italian  origin  have 
given  thtir  .i  -.ler  to  every  call  of  the  Gov- 
-'r:.nierit  From  Information  that  I  have,  In 
NV  A  Ycrlc  State  alone,  at  the  present  time. 
t;.ere  has  been  purchased  and  pledged  up  to 
•he  er.d  .  f  *h;.s  year  over  »200,000  000  worth 
cf  War  b-  :.-:-  hv  .A;;.-?-, cans  of  Italian  origin. 
I  K.;.^A  Mr  srn  •:.  a  .  ^;v-  you  the  correct 
flturs  ...  a  ..'•..'  '*;:.:  But  this  Is  not 
e:..  u*;;:  We  w,.:  krrp  en  buying  and  buying 
a;,  i    t  .y  -.^    t;:  •       Ae   have   reached  $1,000- 

000  jOO.  .v:,d  .:  "his  is  not  enough,  we  will 
kefp  c,:-  huv:r.^  until  we  have  destroyed  the 
Ax-£  P:-.v.:ra    .i;..:  -Aht-r.  I  say  the  Axis  Powers 

1  n-r  a:.  Mt;~.-.;,;::.:  and  fascism.  Hitler  and 
:  .17  -.-:r.    H  rhito  and  the  yellow  Japs. 

.^.;  •.>-  e:.~:i-.-d  people  of  the  countries 
th  It    t.i  e    b-";  .    conquered    by    the    brutal 
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forces  are  locki-g  to  us  for  their  freedom 
again,  and  amongst  them  are  the  people  of 
Italy;  yes,  first  we  have  cur  cbligaticn  to 
defend  oiu-  country,  cur  homes,  and  our  very 
lives,  but  we  also  have  the  responsibility  of 
a  free  people,  that  we  should  keep  on  fight- 
ing, that  freedom  again  will  be  victorious  all 
over  the  world. 

I  am  sure  that  all  people  of  Italian  origin 
In  this  great  country  from  every  State  In  the 
Union  are  doing  their  duty,  as  thoy  are  doing 
their  duty  In  the  State  of  New  York.  I  only 
wish  that  they  could  all  be  here  tonight  to 
witness  this  great  demonstration  of  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  our  country. 

Our  Government  Is  asking  us  to  do  our  part, 
and  there  Is  a  responsibility  to  do  as  much 
as  Is  in  our  power  to  do.  In  order  to  do  this, 
we  have  to  make  every  kind  of  sacrifice  nec- 
essary for  complete  victory.  When  you  com- 
pare our  high  standard  of  living  to  that  of 
the  countries  that  have  been  conquered,  it 
does  not  matter  how  much  we  give — we  still 
have  much  left.  We  all  know  that  victory  for 
the  Allies  means  a  victory  for  all  peoples. 
Our  fight  Is  not  a  fight  to  conquer.  We  are 
fighting  for  liberty  and  Justice  for  all.  We 
again  pledge  ourselves  to  our  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  we  are  all  a  hundred  percent  be- 
hind his  policies.  We  are  ready  to  take  orders 
from  him  and  give  our  very  lives  for  otir 
country. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  the  Almighty 
God  will  give  our  President  the  strength  and 
good  health  to  guide  us  to  a  final  triumph  for 
all  mankind.    I  thank  you. 


Vr trails     Lavvs  Enacted  During  the  Sev- 
e.^ity-sf  venth  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF   I  KMARKt 


HON,  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  \TTVE3 

Wednesda  y.  July  15    l  "<  i  2 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr,  S;>f  tk.r,  for 
the  information  of  Members  of  Conyrtss 
and  their  constituent?  I  am  inserting 
herewith  a  digest  of  laA  <  pn^^i  !•  d  dunnc 
the  Seventy-seventh  Conpre^  p*  ••■.i^ttk' 
benefits  to  veterans  of  the  Span:  h- 
American  and  the  World  War  and  their 
dependents. 

The  Seventy-se-.vn-h  C":ittrf.s,N.  uiUi 
the  cooperation  of  th-  Anu  r.tan  l>  t;  <  r. 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  Vtr- 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  Unitud 
States,  were  enabled  to  fully  understand 
the  problems  faced  by  the  veterans  and 
their  dependents  and  to  legislate  benefits 
that  will  contribute  to  the  comfurt  and 
welfare  of  these  drfpnder-  of  our 
Nation. 

\TrER.^NS'   LEGISLATION.   KTTT  N  t  Y -'•T  A  TN-'H    '^     V- 

CRESS DIGEST    Or   LAWS    F.N\(TrD    Di  T.IN'.    THE 

SrVENTT-SrVKNTH     CONGRESS     ANT)      «.r\?:N:s- 
TERED    BY    THE    VETERANS'    AtiM  IX^STR  "iT:     N 

Public,  No.  97.  Seventy-scvei.th  C  i.gress, 
June  3,  1941.  provided  for  the  Issuance  ol 
Government  life  Insurance  In  the  amount  of 
$10,000  to  Army  aviation  cadets,  premiums 
to  be  paid  by  the  Government.  Upon  being 
commissioned  they  shall  have  the  option  of 
continuing  such  policies  it  their  own  ex- 
pense. 

Public,  No  99,  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
Jtme  3,  1941.  authorized  the  l.s.=uance  of  in- 
surance In  the  amount  of  HOOOO  under  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940 
to  enlisted  men  detailed,  as  aviation  students, 
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Armv  who  are  undergoing  courses  of  instruc- 
tion'which  require  them  to  participate  reg- 
ularly and  frequently  in  aerial  flights,  pre- 
miums to  be  paid  by  the  Government.  Upon 
completion  of  training  they  shall  have  the 
option  of  continuing  such  policies  at  their 
own  expense. 

Public.  No.  182.  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
July  18  1941.  authorized  the  payment  of  pen- 
sion for  disability  or  death  resulting  from 
service  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  on 
or  after  January  28,  1915,  and  before  July  2. 
1930  Commencement  of  pension  granted 
under  this  act  Is  from  date  of  application  but 
not  prior  to  date  of  act. 

Public.  No.  193,  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
July  30  1941.  provided  that  pension  or  com- 
pensation payable  to  a  dependent  mother  or 
father  under  any  law  administered  by  the 
Veterans-  Administration  shall  continue  dur- 
ing dependency  whether  dependency  arises 
prior  or  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  vet- 
eran The  fact  of  remarriage  of  the  njother 
or  father  shall  not  operate  to  terminate  such 
pension,  provided  dependency  exists  notwith- 
standing such  remarriage. 

Public  No  213.  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
August  18.  1941.  pertaining  to  selective  serv- 
ice provided  that  any  person  whose  period  of 
service  or  training  and  service  is  extended 
under  this  act  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
limitation  In  section  602  (a)  of  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act,  upon  the  time 
Within  which  application  for  national  service 
life  insurance  may  be  made,  be  granted  insur- 
ance under  such  section  without  further 
medical  examination  If  application  Is  made 
within  120  days  after  date  of  this  act. 

Public   No   242,  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
August  21.  1941.  made  the  highest  rates  of 
World  War  death  compensation,  service  con- 
nection of  death  required,  payable  as  death 
pension  to  the  dependents  of  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Including  the  PhiUp- 
plne  Insurrection  and  the  Boxer  Rebellion, 
entitled  to   death  pension   imder  Veterans 
Regulation  No.   1    (a),  part  I.  as  amended. 
The  same  rates  were  made  available  to  the 
dependents  of  veterans  entitled  to  death  pen- 
sion  at   wartime   rates   where   the   veteran's 
death   resulted  from  an   injury   received   in 
line  of  duty  In  actual  combat  in  a  military 
expedition  or  military  occupation.     The  rates 
made  applicable  to  these  groups  are  contained 
in  section  5  of  the  act  of  July  19.  1939.  Public. 
No.  198,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  subject  to 
amended  Insurance  limitations. 

Public  No  262.  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
September  26,  1941.  provided  that  members 
of  the  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army  who  were 
called  into  the  active  senvlce  In  excess  of  30 
days  subsequent  to  February  28,  1925.  who  are 
now  disabled  from  disease  or  injury  con- 
tracted or  received  In  line  of  duty  while  so 
employed  shall  receive  the  same  retirement 
pay  and  hospital  benefits  as  are  provided  for 
those  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Public  No  289.  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
November  5,  1941,  authorized  the  Issuance  of 
insurance  in  the  amount  of  $10,000  under  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940 
to  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  while  on  active 
duty  undergoing  training  leading  to  desig- 
nation and  during  enlisted  service  as  an  avia- 
tion pilot,  premiums  to  be  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Upon  release  from  active  duty  or 
discharge,  or  upon  commissioning,  they  have 
the  option  of  continuing  such  Insurance  at 
their  own  expense. 

Public.  No.  359.  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
December  19.  1941.  amended  Veterans  Regu- 
lation No.  1  (a),  part  II,  paragraph  1  (c)  to 
Include  for  wartime  rates  disabilities  and 
deaths  resulting  from  injury  or  disease  re- 
ceived In  line  of  duty  (1)  as  a  direct  result 
of  armed  conflict,  or  (2)  while  engaging  in 
extra  hazardous  service.  Including  such  serv- 
ice under  conditions  simulating  war,  or  (3) 
While  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  war. 


The  provisions  of  the  act  apply  to  disability 
or  death  occurring  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  act,  but  payments  shall  not  be  made 
for  any  period  prior  to  date  of  enactment,  or 
date  of  receipt  of  application,  whichever  Is 
the  later. 

Public.  No.  360.  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
December  20.  1941.  provided  in  Section  10  for 
an  am.endment  tc  section  602  (d)  of  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  to  per- 
mit the  granting  of  insurance  without  med- 
ical examination  to  any  person  In  the  active 
service  upon  application  made  within  120 
days  after  December  20,  1941,  upon  payment 
of  premiums  After  expiration  of  120  days 
any  such  person  may  be  granted  national 
service  life  Insurance  at  any  time  upon  appli- 
cation, payment  of  premiums,  and  evidence 
of   good   health. 

This  act  also  provided  that  any  person  in 
the  active  service  en  or  after  October  8,  1940, 
who.  while  in  such  service  and  before  the  ex- 
piration of  120  days  after  the  fate  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  dies  or  has  died  in  line  of 
duty  (including  death  resulting  from  disease 
or  injury  incurred  in  line  of  duty),  without 
having  in  force  at  the  time  of  such  death 
Government  insurance  In  the  aggregate 
amount  of  at  least  $5,000.  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  applied  for  and  to  have  been  granted  in- 
surance as  of  the  date  of  entry  Into  active 
service  or  October  8.  1940.  whichever  is  later, 
m  the  sum  of  $5,000  payable  as  provided  in 
section  602  (h),  except  that  payments  there- 
under shall  be  made  only  to  the  following 
beneficiaries  and  In  the  order  named: 

(A)  To  the  widow  or  widower  of  the  In- 
sured. If  living  and  while  unremarried: 

(B)  If  no  widow  or  widower  entitled  there- 
to, to  the  child  or  children  of  the  insured,  if 
living.  In  equal  shares: 

(C)  If  no  widow  or  widower  entitled  there- 
to or  child,  to  the  dependent  mother  or 
father  of  the  Insured,  If  living.  In  equal  shares. 

This  act  further  provided  that  any  person 
in  the  active  service  on  or  alter  October  8. 
1940    who.  while  In  such  service  and  before 
the  expiration  of  120  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act.  suffered  in  line  of  duty 
total  disability  continuously  for  6  months  or 
more  without  having  in  force  at  the  time  of 
such  disability  Government  insurance  in  the 
aggregate  amount  of  at  least  $5,000.  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  applied  for  and  to  have  been 
granted  Insurance  In  the  aggregate  sum  of 
$5  000  effective  as  of  the  date  such  dis.^bllity 
was  so  suffered  but  not  prior  to  October  8. 
1940     Provision  was  made  for  the  waiver  of 
premiums  during  the  continuation  of  such 
total  disability.    The  Administrator  was  au- 
thorized to  transfer  from  the  national  service 
life-insurance  appropriation  to  the  national 
service  life-insurance  fund  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  cover  all  losses  incurred  and 
premiums  waived  thereunder. 

Public.  No.  361,  S;venty-seventh  Congress, 
December  20,  1941,  an  act  to  facilitate  stand- 
ardization and  uniformity  of  procedure  relat- 
ing to  determination  of  service  connection 
of  Injuries  or  diseases  alleged  to  have  been 
incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  active  service 
m  a  war,  campaign,  or  expedition,  enacted 
into  law  certain  policies  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  pertaining  to  and  governing 
the  granting  of  service  connection  of  disa- 
bilities. ,    ^ 

Public  No.  365.  Seventy-seventh  Congres.?. 
December  22.  1941,  extended  the  benefits  of 
hospitalization  and  domiciliary  care  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  re- 
tired officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army. 
Navy  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  who 
served  honorably  during  a  war  period,  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  benefits  are  furnished 
to  veterans  of  any  war.  subject  to  the  reduc- 
tion provisions  and  Veterans  Regulation  No. 
6  (CI.  paragraph  VI  (A). 

Public  No.  451.  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
February  11  1942.  amended  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940  to  enable 
a  person  in  active  service  to  secure  such,  in- 


surance by  the  advancement  from  appropria- 
tions for  active  service  pay  of  a  sufficient 
amount  to  meet  the  first  premium  thereon, 
such  amount  to  constitute  a  lien  upon  any 
service  or  other  pay  accruing  to  the  person 
for  whom  such  advance  was  made.  Any 
amount  so  advanced  in  excess  of  available 
service  or  other  pay.  shall  constitute  a  lien 
against  the  policy. 

Public.  No.  556.  Seventy-seventh  Congrefs. 
May  14.  1942.  amended  section  301  of  the 
World  War  Veterans'  Act.  1924.  as  amended, 
to  provide  the  privilege  of  renewing  expiring 
5-year-level  premium  term  policies  for  a 
fourth  5-year  period. 

Public.  No.  571.  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
June   5.    1942.    provided    that    cadets   cf    the 
United  States  Military  Academy  who  are  un- 
dergoing fiight  training  Involving  participa- 
tion   in   regular   and   frequent   aerial   flights 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  insurance  bene- 
fits as  are  provided   by  the  act   of   June  3. 
1941    (Public.  No.  99.  77th  Cong  .  heretofore 
digested  in  this  pamphlet),  for  enlisted  men 
of   the   Army   detailed  as  aviation   students. 
Upon  completion  of  the  prescribed  training 
as  aviation  students,  and  until  permanently 
relieved  from  duty  involving  participation  in 
regular  and  frequent  aerial  flights  the  insur- 
ance provided  shall  continue   but   the   pre- 
miums   shall    be    deducted    from    their   pay. 
Ujxjn  being  permanently  relieved  from  such 
duty  the  insurance  may  be  continued  at  the 
option  and  expense  of  the  Individual. 

Public.  No.  591,  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
June  5,  1942,  provided  that  for  the  purpose 
of  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, the  unexplained  absence  of  an  In- 
dividual from  his  home  for  a  period  of  7  years 
and  after  diligent  search  no  evidence  of  his 
existence  after  date  of  disappear;  r.c-  had 
been  found  or  otherwise  received.  •  c.  .ah 
of  such  absentee  as  of  date  of  expiration  of 
such  period  may  be  considered  as  sufficiently 
proved. 

Public.  No  601.  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
June  10,  1942,  amended  Veterans  Regulation 
No  1  (a) ,  part  III,  paragraph  1(f).  Increasing 
the  rate  of  pension  payable  to  World  War  vet- 
erans and  veterans  of  the  Spanlsh-Americaa 
War.  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  Phil- 
ippine Insurrection  based  upon  permanent 
and  total  disability  not  connected  with  the 
service,  from  $30  to  $40  per  month. 

Public.  No.  658.  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
July  8,   1942,   an   act   to   create   the   title   of 
flight  officer  in  the  Army  Air  Forces,  to  amend 
the  Army  Aviation  Cadet  Act,  and  for  other 
purpyoses"   section   7,    amended   section   5    of 
the  Army  Aviation  Cadet  Act  of  June  3.  1941, 
Public,    No.    97,    Seventy-seventh    Congress, 
which  provided  for  issuance  of  Government 
life  Insurance  In  the  amount  of  $10  000,  pre- 
miums to  be  paid  by  the  Government.    Upon 
being   commissioned   as   second   lieutenants. 
Air  Corps  Reserve,  they  were  granted  the  op- 
tion of  continuing  such  policies  at  their  own 
expense.      Under    the    amendatory    act    the 
$10,000  Insurance  Is  granted  under  the  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940  to 
aviation  cadets  who  are  undergoing  courses 
of   Instruction   which   require  them   to   par- 
ticipate   regularly   and    frequently    In   aerial 
flights,  premiums  to  be  paid  by  the-Govern- 
ment.     Upon  being  commissioned  as  second 
lieutenants,  or  appointed  as  flight  officers  and 
until  permanently  relieved  from  duty  Involv- 
ing  participation    in    regular   and    frequent 
aerial  flights,  the  insurance  provided  for  avi- 
ation cadets  or  aviation  students  under  this 
or  other  existing  law  shall  continue,  but  the 
premiums  shall  be  deducted  from  their  pay. 
Upon  t)eing  permanently  relieved  from  duty 
involving   participation   In   regular   and   fre- 
quent aerial  flights,  release  from  active  duty, 
or  discharge,  the  Insurance  of  aviation  cadets, 
flight  officers,  and  officers  may  be  continued 
at  the  option  and  expense  of  the  individual 
concerned. 

Public,     No.     667,     Seventy-seventh     Con- 
gress, July  11.  1942,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
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.    •     n  (3)   of  section  602  (di  of 
:  ^Tvlce  Life  Insurance  Act.  as 

ed.  and  for  other  purpt^ses,"  amendec 
602  (di  of  the  National  Service  Life  I 
Act   of    1&40    M   amended    by   sectl 
Public.    No.    360.    8eventy-se%enth 
heretofore    digested     In     this     pam 
clarify  the   laufruage  thereof:    to  f" 
»uri»nce  protection  to  cases  where  • 
In  active  service  on  or  after  Decembe 
and  prior  to  April  20.  1942.  was  capt 
sieged,  or  otherwise  isolated  by  the 
any  enemy  of  the  United  States,  and 
llsh    definite    procedure    relative    to 
waiver  of  premiums,  and  Issuance  of 
The   act   also   incorpomted    prcvi 
cludlnK  principally  the  clarifying  of 
tlonal  Service  Life  Insurance  Act.  aj 
ed.  pertaining  to  the  permitted  class 
flclarle.s.    with    particular    refer^nrt- 
terms  "parent."  "father."  a:   !     i;. 
removed  the  Insurance  llmi'.tti  u  '* 
der  the  prior  law,  precluded  the 
higher  rates  of  death  compensation 
Bion  because  of  the  receipt  of  ccrtalr 
amounts  of  yearly  renewable  terrr 
matlc  Insiuance.  or  national  scrv:. 
Burance. 
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he  sale  :  <  i  ' 
below  par.'.'  :i 
with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  adr.  : 
a  bill  requiring  the  Government  tv  :: 
recourse  loans  on  six  major  farm  r- 
100  percent  of  parity  The  House  .A 
Committee,  while  still  holding  ,i 
eubparlty  sales  of  Government-held  surpluses. 
has  approved  with  alacrity  the  bill  for  100 
percent  parity  loans  The  lnferen:e  Is  that 
the  House,  being  asstired  of  full  parity  prices 
for  the  farmer,  will  now  yield  on  some  modest 
amount  of  subparity  sales  Thus  tie  admin- 
istration will  obtain  an  apparent  triumph, 
but  it  will  have  secured  a  mode:  t  weapon 
against  inflation  at  the  cost  of  tlie  bigeest 
Inflationary  coup  yet  scored  by  tb  ;  congres- 
sional farm  bloc 

Some  idea  of  the  imequal  charac  ter  of  the 
trade  may  be  obtained  from  these  acts:  The 
authorization  for  subpanty  sales  vhich  the 
House  has  been  refiising  to  pass  wc  lid  permit 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  dispc.«e 
of  12S  000.000  bushels  of  wheat  ft  a  price 
equal  to  about  83  cents  a  bushel,  cr  13  cents 
under  the  average  price  received  ly  farmers 
last  month.  The  administration  says  that 
failure  to  obtain  jjermission  for  these  sub- 
parity  sales  will  result  In  an  Lncreise  In  the 
cost  cf  living  of  11,000,000  000  B  it  the  100 
percent  parity  loan  bill  means.  In    he  case  cf 


wheat  alone,  the  marking  up  of  this  year's 
crop  of  900,000,000  bushels  by  38  cents  a 
bushel,  to  the  full  parity  level  of  about  $1  34, 
Yet  the  administration  seemingly  approves 
this  deal.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill  for  100- 
percent-of-parity  loans  only  after  Senator 
BAaKLET,  the  majority  leader,  had  emerged 
from  a  conference  with  President  Roosevelt 
to  announce  that  the  administration  had 
"taken  no  position"  on  It  but  that  he,  "as  an 
individual,"  would  vote  for  It.  Representa- 
tive FtTLMER,  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul- 
tural Committee,  asserted  that  the  parity 
loan  bill  had  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  that  Budget  Director 
Smith,  representing  the  President,  had  "vir- 
tually" given  his  complete  approval.  More- 
over, the  President,  on  Thursday.  whUe  Issu- 
ing another  rebuke  to  Congress  for  refusing 
to  permit  subparlty  sales,  was  silent  on  the 
matter  of  10<3-percent-parlty  loans. 

IX  all  this  means  what  It  seems  to  mean. 
we  are  confronted  with  a  new  tack  In  the 
administration's  cost-of-living  program.  Ap- 
parently, farm  prices  are  to  be  allowed  or 
rather  forced,  to  rise  to  full  parity.  The 
farmer  is  to  be  guaranteed,  in  the  case  of 
wheat,  a  further  40-percent  Increase  in  his 
price.  But  the  direct  Inflationary  effects  of 
this  upon  the  cost  of  living  are  to  be  tem- 
pered bv  having  the  Government,  at  the  same 
time  that  It  Is  making  loans  of  tl34  a 
bushel,  sell  wheat  back  to  the  farmers  for 
feed  at  83  cents  a  bushel.  In  effect,  the 
farmer  is  to  get  the  moet  he  ever  asked  for. 
but  the  consequences  are  to  be  absorbed  In 
a  Government  subsidy. 

This  extraordinary  plan  reflects  a  new  light 
on  another  aspect  of  the  administration's 
program.  It  has  been  doing  nothing  to  ar- 
rest the  steady  rise  of  wages,  which  are  rais- 
ing costs  ar.d  making  it  Impossible  to  hold 
price  ceilings.  But  It  has  been  demanding 
of  Congress  funds  to  subsidize  those  lines  of 
business  which  cannot  meet  the  rising  wages 
and  still  hold  their  prices  down.  Here,  tenta- 
tively at  least,  are  the  outlines  of  a  formula 
for  controlling  living  costs  that  fits  the  pre- 
A  ,'  Si  Deal  perfectly.  Labor  and  farm 
p.t.s-su;c  grc  ups  are  to  be  placated,  no  one 
Is  to  be  "dlscombcomerated.""  The  whole 
problem  Is  to  be  solved  by  that  well-known 
panacea,  mcire  Government  spending. 

If  this  Is  the  plan,  it  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary scheme  for  meeting  the  demands  of  war 
yet  to  emerge.  It  can  only  result  in  adding 
enormously  to  the  expenses  of  Government 
and  further  swelling  the  stream  of  Govern- 
ment spend. ng  of  borrowed  money,  which  is 
the  very  source  of  our  whole  Inflation  prob- 
lem. It  grasps  at  the  illusion  that  labor  and 
the  farmer  can  be  spared  a  shrinkage  In  their 
living  standards  In  the  face  of  a  shrinkage  of 
the  material  things  that  comprise  those  living 
standards.  It  is  a  proposal  to  pour  gasoline 
on  the  flreH  of  Inflation,  which  might  tem- 
porarily damp  down  the  outward  signs  but 
must  eventually  make  the  damage  infinitely 
worse,  Thi.3  is  no  program  to  control  infla- 
tion.   It  is  i  plan  to  subsidize  it. 


Platform   .■*>dopted   at  Wisconon   Republi- 
can State  Convention 

EXLEINSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN"  nCE  !IOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•.■-•  dntsdauJuly  15.  1942 

M;  KEEEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  delegates 
f;  :n  e  y  nunty  in  Wisconsin.  In  Re- 
pubHcan  convention  assembled  on  July 
11,  unan.rnously  adopted  a  platform  of 


principles  that  represent  =. the  will  and 
spirit  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Wis- 
consin, despite  a  vigorous  preconvention 
effort  of  certain  groups  to  smear  Repub- 
lican Members  of  Congress  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Nearly  2.500  delegates  and  alter- 
nates, without  a  dissenting  voice,  com- 
mended their  Representatives  in  the 
Congress.  The  full  text  of  the  platform 
follows: 

G  O.  P.  Adopts  Its  Platform  at  Contention 
The  representatives  of  the  Republican 
Party  of  Wisconsin,  in  convention  assembled, 
congratulate  the  people  of  Wisconsin  on  their 
achievements  In  the  cause  of  our  country  In 
every  national  crisis.  The  Republican  Party 
came  into  being  for  the  purpose  of  liearlng 
aloft  the  banner  of  human  liberty  and  prog- 
ress. Though  temporarily  deposed.  It  has 
never  surrendered  Its  birthright,  and  In  this 
unprecedented  world  crisis  It  must  ccntinue 
to  assert  Its  leadership  In  earnest  support  of 
every  measure  for  world  liberty  and  world 
democracy. 

In  order  to  Justify  Its  existence,  a  political 
party  must  have  the  courage  to  decl.ire  the 
basic  principles  upon  which  It  appeals  to  cit- 
izens for  support.  Those  principles  should 
not  be  mere  vote-catching  slogans,  but  should 
express  political  truths  which,  in  the  long 
run,  are  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  people. 

We  have  a  Constitution  which  is  the  bul- 
wark of  our  liberty.  We  Republicans  of  Wis- 
consin declare  that  It  Is  our  primary  purpose 
to  uphold  that  Constitution.  Ther-j  must 
now,  as  In  the  past,  run  through  all  of  lU 
acts,  as  the  silver  thread  woven  into  the  fab- 
ric, the  principle  of  leadership  In  the  advance- 
ment of  humanity's  cause. 

WAR  StJPPORT  PLEDGED 

We  are  at  war.  We  pledge  to  our  country 
and  to  Its  leaders  the  support  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  of  Wisconsin  to  the  end  that 
complete  victory  shall  be  ours  We  therefore 
declare  It  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Anerican 
to  make  every  sacriflce  and  perfom  every 
service  within  his  power  to  help  win  the  war 
and  establish  permanent  peace.  We  Repub- 
licans of  Wisconsin  declare  our  loyal  support 
of  the  Government  in  our  war  effort,  and  we 
make  the  solemn  pledge  that  no  part.sanship 
In  any  degree  shall  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  that  patriotic  duty. 

We  Republicans  of  Wisconsin  also  declare 
our  belief  that  when  the  victory  Is  won  and 
the  Axis  Powers  are  utterly  crushed  and  their 
military  power  destroyed,  there  should  be  set 
up  sonie  klrrt  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion that  shall  provide  a  Just  metho<l  of  set- 
tling international  disputes  and  shiU  have 
the  power  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

We  repudiate  the  New  Deal,  planned  econ- 
omy, and  all  regimentation  of  freemen.  No 
government  is  capable  of  ordering  the  live3 
of  Its  citizens,  as  the  numerous  rectnt  mis- 
takes of  the  present  New  E)eal  administration 
demonstrate.  The  Republican  Part}  stands 
for  freedom  and  will  fight  to  defeat  "he  ene- 
mies of  freedom  within  our  borders  ai  well  as 
without.  The  Republican  Party  offers  united 
opposition  to  those  who  seek  to  subvert  the 
American  way  of  life, 

r..  O.   p.  CONGRESSMEN  DEFENDET' 

Prior  to  the  Pearl  H:  rbur  horror,  ou-  Nation 
was  unprepared  for  war  and  our  people  were 
peace-minded.  Although  large  amcunts  of 
money  had  been  appropriated  for  defense 
preparations,  the  New  Deal  administration 
neglected  defense  while  spending  billions  of 
dollars  on  Utopian  schemes  that  had  neither 
logic  nor  experience  to  support  them 

Our  Representatives  In  the  Congress, 
knowing  these  facts  and  being  denied  in- 
formation possessed  by  the  administration 
In  power,  voiced  the  then  prevailing  Judg- 
ment of  the  people  of  our  State.  For  doing 
so  they  are  now  branded  by  the  Democratic 
Party  as  unjjatriotlc.  Their  relucance  to 
follow  a  leadership  that  so  utterly  failed  to 
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prepare  for  defense,  and,  although  possessed 
of  information  of  the  impending  attack,  failed 
to  be  on  the  alert  and  failed  to  correlate  cur 
Army,  Navy,  and  air  forces  to  meet  it.  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  a  strenuous  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  besmirch 
cur  Representatives  in  an  abortive  attempt 
to  cover  up  its  own  failures. 

We  commend  our  Republican  Members  of 
Congress  for  their  valiant  stand  in  express- 
ing the  will  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 

Tlie  cost  of  victory  will  be  great.  Economy 
is  even  more  essential  in  time  of  war  than  in 
time  of  peace.  We  demand  that  the  war  be 
not  used  as  a  pretext  for  destroying  our  re- 
publican institutions. 

BUSINESS    AID    URGED 

An  all-out  war  effort  calls  for  the  produc- 
tive use  of  small  business  establishments. 
We  demand  that  a  greater  effort  be  made  to 
protect  small  businessmen  from  ruin  occa- 
sioned by  the  decrees  of  bureaus  and  com- 
missions who  do  not  understand  the  hard- 
ships of  those  whom  they  seek  to  regiment 

We  enthusiastically  commend  the  present 
Republican  (State)  administration  for  its  ex- 
cellent record  of  wise  legislation  and  rigid 
economy,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  kind  of  efficient  gov- 
ernment. 

We  commend  the  Republican  administra- 
tion through  Its  agricultural  board  and  de- 
partments for  opposing  encroachments  by 
substitutes  on  the  dairy  industry  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  oppose  any  attempt  to 
repeal  or  reduce  the  tax  on  oleomargarine  or 
other  dairy  substitutes. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  efforts  to  secure 
true  and  constructive  parity  for  the  dairy 
industry  as  well  as  general  agriculture. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  Improvement 
and  development  of  a  soll-conservatlon  pro- 
gram which  eliminates  red  tape  and  wasteful 
expenditures. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  warehouses  to  act  as  basic  markets 
for  the  .seasonal  surpluses  and  to  aid  In  the 
rehabilitation  period  following  the  war. 

DAIRY  INDUSTRY  STRESSED 

We  favor  the  continued  development  of 
dairying  as  Wisconsin's  greatest  agricultural 
activity  and  as  the  most  effective  utilization 
of  our  land  and  labor  resources. 

We  commend  the  Republican  administra- 
tion, its  labor  laws  and  agencies  for  the  co- 
operation achieved  between  Industry  and  la- 
bor which  has  produced  the  tremendous  out- 
put of  necessary  war  materials  in  Wisconsin. 

We  believe  in  the  workman's  right  to  or- 
ganize and  bargain  collectively  under  State 
and  National  legislation  which  will  Insure 
an  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

We  favor  a  continuation  of  our  adminis- 
tration's recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of 
labor  and  industry  by  which  each  has 
achieved  understanding  and  respect  for  the 
other.  It  is  because  of  this  friendly  coopera- 
tion fostered  by  your  administration  that  Wis- 
consin's war  production  has  reached  its  high 
peak. 

We  favor  a  continuation  of  the  policy  of 
providing  adequate  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  training  our  youth.  We  urge  every 
child  in  Wisconsin  to  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits  provided  and  believe  that  it  Is  the 
duty  of  the  regularly  elected  officials  to  en- 
force the  laws  pertaining  to  such  education. 

CONSERVATION    PLANK   ADOPTED 

We  favor  the  continuation  and  expansion 
of  our  conservation  program,  administered 
on  an  efficient,  cooperative,  nonpolitical,  and 
scientific  basis.  We  favor  the  continuation 
of  the  six-man  commission  type  of  adminis- 
tration of  conservation  which  has  existed 
since  1927. 

Recognizing  that  present  war  conditions 
have  brought  highway  construction  to  a 
practical  halt,  we  favor  the  segregation  and 
earmarking  of  adequate  highway  construc- 


tion moneys  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  our 
highways  up  to  date  as  soon  as  possible  when 
materials,  machinery,  etc..  again  are  made 
available  for  such  purposes. 

Our  Government  Is  based  upon  a  party 
system,  and  good  citizenship  requires  elec- 
tors to  aline  themselves  with  one  party  and 
its  principles.  Participation  in  the  affairs  of 
more  than  one  party  at  the  same  time,  espe- 
cially as  candidates  for  office,  is  politically 
dishonest  and  weakens  the  basic  foundations 
of  fTOvernment.  We  therefore  pledge  our- 
selves to  the  enactment  of  legislation  pro- 
hibiting any  person  from  being  a  candidate 
for  public  office  on  more  than  one  party 
ticket  at  the  same  time. 

And.  finally,  we  abhor  the  tremendous  en- 
croachments by  the  Federal  Government 
upon  the  rights  of  sovereign  States.  We 
promise  eternal  vigilance  in  retaining  to  the 
States  those  powers  which  rightfully  belong 
to  them  under  our  constitutional  form  of 
republic. 


Certiticat;.Tn  nt  Bi^-fh  Ref.->rdN 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUCIEN  J.  MACiORA 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15.  1942 

Mr.  MA(  I  I  A  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
the  He..  ...  uci  promptly  and  favora- 
bly on  H  Yi  7239,  described  as  "a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Director  of  Census  to  issue 
certifications  of  birth  records." 

It  is  anything  but  common  knowledge 
that  approximately  one-half  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States 
is  unable  today  to  produce  a  birth  cer- 
tificate. 

As  a  direct  result  there  are  millions 
of  persons  born  in  the  United  States 
who  cannot  establish  the  fact  that  they 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  home  State 
of  Connecticut — progressive  in  this  as  in 
all  other  things — was  one  of  the  first 
States  in  the  Union  to  provide,  by  legis- 
lation, for  recordation  of  birth  certifi- 
cates. Yet,  in  spite  of  that  progressive- 
ness.  it  is  true  that  there  are  today 
320.000  persons  in  Connecticut  who  have 
no  oflScial  record  of  their  birth  and  can 
obtain  none. 

What  is  ti-ue  of  my  State  undoubtedly 
is  true  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in  thLs 
respect.  The  vast  majority  of  the  cer- 
tificateless  persons  are  in  the  employable 
age  groups. 

For  instance,  only  20.000  of  320,000 
persons  in  Connecticut  who  have  no  ofB- 
cial  record  of  their  birth,  are  under  20 
years  of  age.  This  reservoir  of  300,000 
potential  war  workers  is  dammed  back 
by  lack  of  a  Federal  registration  s5-stem 
such  as  this  bill  provides — confronted  by 
insuperable  obstacles,  in  many  cases. 
When  seeking  to  enter  into  the  industrial 
war  effort. 

There  are  numerous  other  compelling 
reasons  for  adopting  this  legislation,  but 
if  it  did  nothing  more  than  make  the 
contribution  to  our  war  effort  which  it 
guarantees,  it  should  be  given  the  green 
light. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


hHN^  TH-\n  F,  WAS'ELBV>Kl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'nVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1942 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  Democratic  rally 
sponsored  by  the  State  Democratic  com- 
mittee. South  Side  Armory  He-U,  Wednes- 
day. June  17, 1942: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Americans.  It  Is 
good  to  be  with  you  again,  and  I  am  most 
happy  to  see  so  many  of  my  eld  neighbors 
and  friends  present  here  this  evening. 

A  year  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  I  have 
taken  over  the  duties  as  your  Representative 
In  Congress.  It  has  been  a  distinct  privilege 
and  honor  for  me  to  represent  the  people 
of  the  Fourth  District  of  Wisconsin.  The 
service  of  the  people  in  my  district  to  our 
Nation  in  this  crisis  Is  unsurpassed  anywhere 
In  the  country.  I  am  Justly  proud  to  repre- 
sent a  district  so  patriotic  and  trxily 
American. 

The  present  term  of  Congress,  no  doubt.  Is 
one  of  the  most  eventful  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  So  much  has  happened  in  so 
short  a  time.  At  least  three  very  Important 
measures  passed  during  this  term  are  his- 
tory making.  The  most  Important  of  them, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  lease-lend  bill;  next, 
the  extension  cf  the  Selective  Service  Act; 
and  third,  the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 
Were  It  not  for  the  passage  of  the  Lease- 
Lend  Act,  it  Is  quite  possible  that,  when  the 
attack  was  made  upon  us  at  Pearl  Harbor,  we 
might  have  been  alone  In  carrying  the  battle 
against  the  Axis  Powers.  For  without  oiur 
assistance,  there  Is  considerable  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  many  men  who  know,  whether 
Britain,  Russia,  and  China  could  have  car- 
ried on  the  war  as  long  as  they  have.  In 
addition  to  preserving  the  assistance  that 
these  nations  can  give  us  in  bringing  about 
ultimate  victory  In  this  war,  the  Lease-Lend 
Act  has  accelerated  cur  production  of  war 
materials.  Thus,  when  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Japan  declared  war  upon  us,  otir  ability  to 
meet  the  situation  had  been  vastly  Increased. 
The  foresight  and  statesmanship  exhibited 
In  the  recommendation  of  this  legislation  to 
Congress  rests  In  no  small  part  with  out 
great  President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  Importance  of  the  extension  of  the 
draft  Is  now  very  e\.dent  to  all.  for  had  we 
demobilized  our  armed  forces  In  October 
and  November,  the  confusion  and  difficulty 
In  bringing  back  all  these  men  into  service 
when  the  war  broke  out  would  have  greatly 
reduced  cur  efficiency.  By  retaining  the  men 
In  the  service,  we  have  further  seasoned  them 
and  prepared  them  so  that,  when  the  neces- 
sity arose,  they  were  ready  for  immediate 
action.  It  is  because  they  were  ready  that 
we  are  now  able  to  send  expeditionary  forces 
to  all  parts  of  the  globe  and  thereby  bring 
the  war  to  the  enemy  much  sooner. 

The  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  which  was 
passed  2  months  before  Pearl  Harbor  was 
attacked,  gave  us  that  much  additional  time 
In  which  to  arm  cur  merchantmen  properly. 
It  had  been  estimated  that  it  would  take  6  to 
8  months  to  provide  our  merchant  fleet  ade- 
quately with  guns  and  trained  ciews  A 
large  number  of  the  merchant  ships  that 
went  down  were  unarmed,  and  several  of  the 
ships  that  were  armed  have  given  battle  to 
and  even  sunk  the  would-be  attackers. 

The  opening  months  of  the  war  have  not 
been    very    favorable     to    us.    They    have 
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ht   us   much    pain    and    su.  erir.g    a::<l 
1  ichps      We  have  lest  men;  we  have  lost 

ships;  and  we  have  lost  some 
However,  the  tide  of  the  battle 
and  our  men  are  quicltly  comlnp 
own.  The  severe  punishment  Indicted  upcn 
the  Japs  by  cur  fleet  In  the  Marshall  Islands, 
where  we  presented  our  first  offensive  blow; 
the  defeat  we  administered  to  '^^  Japanese 
In  the  Coral  Sea.  at  Midway 
tian  Islands  will  leave  a  la 


territory. 
,s  turning, 
into  their 


he  Aleu- 

,.c:it  in  the 


striking  power  of  the  Japanese,  i  ;r  we  have 
put  a  good  part  of  their  navy  out  of  commls- 
Blon.  It  is  but  a  sample  cf  what  we  will  do 
when  we  really  get  going  We  mu!  t  not  over- 
look, too.  the  magniflccnt  forces  stationed  at 
"Shangri-la"  and  thc.r  iiow  famous  raid  upon 
Tokyo  and  other  principal  clttc<  rf  Japan. 
This  is  the  beginning,  and.  to  u^e  the  phrafe 
of  one  of  our  great  warriors  'M  have  not 
yet  begun  to  flght." 

Our  great  ability  at  ma.ss  production  Is 
quickly  gaining  new  recognition  The  splen- 
did manner  In  which  our  Indiistries  have 
converted  from  peacetime  to  war  production. 
the  splendid  cooperation  and  sJlU  of  cur 
labor  have  brought  our  productlo  i  to  a  point 
beyond  that  of  the  Axis.  Today,  we  are  out- 
producing them  in  every  field  ( f  war  ma 
chlnery.  Our  airplane  produc".  n  t  duv  is 
more  than  5  000  plar.es  per  m  r  A     :  rg 

to  this  the  production  of  the  U:  N  .■..ui.s, 

It  la  said  to  run  to  more  thai     -  Our 

shipyards  are  turning  out  m  '  :  :;  two 
ships   a   day.     Tanks    by    the    t:  ,  Is    are 

being  shipped  out  of  our  van  us  plants. 
Guns  and  ammunition  of  all  tj-p*^  are  stead- 
ily flowing  frcm  production  li:  '^  M  st  of 
our  equipment  .  u'p>  rf  — m«  '^  •  f  tl.e  other 
nations  of  the  w  :.i  O  .:::..-:-  Mve  demon- 
strated their  superit-r.-v  :.  ::  ':.y  battle- 
fields, our  planes  and  si.  p-   ;  k-  v.se 

However.     ^'^    :.  ast    not    ;•.  these    set- 

backs of  our  e:.c:iiy.  these  ::.  .  ■  •■i'";<  pro- 
duction figures  of  our  industry  '  r::  .;<  >  lis 
feel  over  •  i.^.ilf..'.  :r  cause  i;s  *  ;  •  ;  v.n  in 
our  der- -::-,.:  I- .  r.  to  do  b«  "^'v  .;..!  better. 
V.'"  ::.  .-•  ;>::.-':::bt'-  ■!:■.-  i;r  f::.-:[.y  IS  clever. 
s',:  :.^  A..-;  :■  -  u:.^  ;  ...  ■:..'.:  ..'  ■.«,  r  ..re  to  hold 
to  a  minimum  our  losses  in  Uf  ''  ;I  the  de- 
struction of  our  cities.  It  1«  in,:j  :'..i:.'.  that 
we  put  all  w»*  ;.r.  e  into  thi-  t  .i  |  ■  now  and 
continue  so  until  victory  is  p.i  :.•■  j  Ottc  tank, 
one  gun.  one  ship,  one  airpl.n.e  '   (i  iv  .<  worth 
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violating  any  ci : 
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showed  any  concern  or  apprehe  ision  abcut 
the  boundaries  f  h  -  :°=pcctivr  :.v  after 
the  war  will  ha-.e  b^e::  won.  so  >■  ■  -  ~  their 
confidence  in  the  eventual  e:il.  .lenun:  (,f 
the  Atlantic  Charter  by  the  UnH  cd  Nations, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  United  St-ites. 
Our  President  has  repeatedly  xsinted  out 
to  us  that  we  should  take  care  cf  first  things 
f.  -  ■  i  when  last  week.  '"■  ^  F  ;*  ian  M!i> 
1  ■•  Mclotov,  visited  in  '•'■'  -  .  .gtcn.  cvj 
President's  rare  gift  as  statesm^  n  appeared 
at  its  best.  He  aptly  tu-ned  a  ;!tuation  po 
full  cf  ominous  possibilities  1:  a  mcat.s 
of  laying  the  practical  ground  a.  rk  f^r  the 
Un'ted  Nations  by  committing  the  leading 
memhers  of   this  body   to  the   principles  of 


the  .\.]antic  Charter  by  act  ruJii 
by  word 
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The  first  point  In  the  Atlantic  Charter  ts 
that  there  siiall  be  no  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment, and  the  second  point  Is  that  no  ter- 
ritorial changes  shall  be  made  that  do  not 
accord  with  the  freely  expressed  consent  of 
the  people  concerned.  The  President  stood 
stubbornly  by  these  principles  and  warded 
off  all  atttmpts  made  by  the  Russian  Min- 
ister at  getting  a  com.mitment  now  regard- 
ing the  Iwundaries.  We  all  appreciate  that, 
were  we  to  get  into  a  controversy  over  bound- 
aries at  the  present  time,  we  should  be  di- 
verting our  efforts  and  energy  away  from 
the  first  Job  at  hand,  that  of  winning  the 
war.  Once  victory  Is  attained,  our  next  big 
Job  is  to  create  a  world  organization  that  will 
secure  a  lasting  peace  for  all  peoples.  Then 
will  be  the  time  to  solve  boundary  disputes, 
for.  if  chaos  is  allowed  to  rule  then,  this  war 
will  have  been  fought  in  vaia. 

The  President's  action  Is  leading  toward  a 
Just  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination.  Just  as  there  should 
have  been  no  place  for  appeasement  In  the 
pre-war  era.  so  we  cannot  tolerate  appease- 
ment in  the  working  out  of  the  peace  that 
Will  follow.  We  must  be  firm  and  resolute 
in  our  purpose  cf  bringing  about  a  lasting 
peace  and  make  certain  that  our  children  and 
their  children  will  not  have  to  live  the  hell 
we  live  today. 

The  war  may  be  over  in  a  year,  and  it 
may  last  10  years.  I  fervently  hope  It  may 
be  over  very  soon  so  that  you.  fathers,  moth- 
ers, wives,  and  sweethearts,  may  have  your 
loved  ones  with  you  again  as  soon  as  possible. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  work  and  work  on 
with  growing  fervor.  The  battle  of  the  At- 
lantic is  still  challenging  us.  It  will  have  to 
be  overcome  in  order  to  allow  our  ships  to 
bring  the  necessary  supplies  and  men  with 
which  to  open  a  new  front.  We  cannot  hope 
to  win  this  war  through  an  internal  collapse 
In  either  Italy  or  Germany.  We  will  have  to 
win  on  the  field  of  battle  with  sheer  military 
and  naval  force.  It  is  manpower  that  will 
win  the  war  In  the  end.  manpower  properly 
armed  and  equipped  with  the  best  machinery 
of  war  available.  And  it  is  our  Job  to  see  that 
our  men  in  arms  get  the  materials  that  will 
bring  victory.  It  Is  our  obligation  to  accept 
the  regulations  that  naturally  arise  in  war- 
time and  thU5  hasten  the  day  of  victory,  the 
day  when  we  can  with  certainty  secure  peace 
on  earth  for  all  men  of  good  will. 
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rEF  i  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  Fuiiun  Lewis.  Jr..  in  his 
notable  national  radio  program,  has  been 
giving  vuice  to  sentiments  entertained 
by  millions  of  Americans.  He  has  pub- 
licly queried  oflBcials  in  high  places  as  to 
why  the  War  Production  Board  and 
other  agencies  have  appeared  to  be 
prejudiced  against  any  experimentation 
designe  i  to  expedite  the  manufacture  of 
synthetic  rubber  from  r-^adily  available 
source  material  other  than  petroleum 
t:y:oducts. 


RECORD 

I  have  repeatedly  insisted  that  the 
Government  agencies  should  not  hesitate 
to  experiment  effectively  with,  iind  in- 
vestigate thoroughly,  all  methods  of  cre- 
ating synthetic  rubber  and  all  potential 
raw  source  material.  Many  experts  have 
testified  before  congressional  committees 
to  the  effect  that  grain  and  wast*;  mate- 
rial could  be  employed  for  the  (reation 
of  synthetic  rubber  eflSciently,  and  that 
such  rubber  could  be  manufactunKi  more 
speedily  and  cheaply  and  with  lower  ex- 
penditure of  critical  material  in  manu- 
facture. Scientists  have  made  state- 
ments in  speeches  and  magazine  articles 
to  similar  effect.  Newspaper  columnists 
have  averred  that  there  is  contradiction 
among  experts  as  to  what  is  the  truth 
about  this  matter.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  an  amazing  partiality  to  the  oil  monop- 
oly among  certain  dollar-a-year  men  and 
a  singular  desire  on  their  part  to  keep 
the  control  of  the  situation  in  the  hands 
of  this  corporate  octopus. 

A  few  days  ago  I  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  letter  from  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Washington  State  Grange, 
Henry  Carstensen.  aggressively  demand- 
ing that  the  Government  cease  vacillat- 
ing on  such  a  vital  issue  as  supplying 
rubber  to  America  for  civilian  uso  and  for 
the  war  activities  and  get  busy  at  once 
employing  all  source  material,  including 
surplus  grain  and  salvage  of  waste  mate- 
rial. The  people  are  disgusted  v;ith  pro- 
tracted delays.  America's  whole  econ- 
omy is  built  on  rubber.  Not  only  is  rub- 
ber indispensable  to  our  eflBcacious  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  and  in  assisting  our 
Allies  against  the  Axis  but  it  is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  business,  in- 
dustrial, and  agricultural  life  upon  a 
sound  economic  keel.  In  order  to  finance 
this  war  we  must  maintain  some  measure 
of  activity  of  a  business  natue  from 
which  financial  return  can  be  derived. 
This  Nation  cannot  effectively  operate 
without  tires.  It  seems  to  me  the  matter 
is  of  such  vital  importance  that  almost 
everything  else  should  be  subordinated 
to  It. 

Mr.  Carstensen's  letter  evokr  l  n  r  *  .* 
deal  of  favorable  reaction  and  •>.  i.-  c  n.- 
mented  on  by  the  Associate!  1  pr  .*;  .  n 
Monday,  July  6.  Mr.  Chester  H.  Gray, 
Director  of  the  National  Highway  Users 
Conference,  and  one  of  the  outstanding 
economists  in  America,  wrote  me  an  in- 
teresting letter,  republication  o;.  which  I 
believe  is  justified  by  its  provocative  con- 
tents.    Here  it  is: 

National  Highway  Users  ContkrE-^ci, 

Washington,  D. C,  July  7,  1942. 
Hon.  John  M.  Cotttx. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAR  Sir:  Your  extension  of  remarks  be- 
ginning on  page  A2607  of  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  relating  to  the  raalilrig  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  and  containing  a  letter  from 
State  Grange  Master  Henry  B.  Carstensen. 
are  of  the  greatest  Interest,  surely  to  all 
citizens  who  wish  to  see  this  Nation  properly 
equipped  to  carry  on  the  war  enterprise  In 
every  way. 

Now  that  our  former  supply  of  lubber  ha» 
been  cut  off  for  the  duration,  and  how  much 
longer  no  one  knows.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
N.itlon  equip  itself  with  a  new  supi^ly  of  rub- 
ber. The  old  supply  of  rubber  mu:  t  be  made 
to  last  Jtist  as  long  as  It  cm  possibly  be  made 
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to  last  and  every  Item  of  scrap  rubber  must 
be  remade  into  usable  war  commodities  for 
quite  scon  our  present  supply  v.ill  wear  cut 
and  then  our  conduct  of  the  war  in  a  Nation 
which  has  come  to  use  motor  transportation 
as  much  as  is  evident  in  the  United  States 
will  be  desperately  handicapped. 

Any  method  by  which  the  application  of 
which  synthetic  rubber  can  be  produced— 
there  are  several  methods — should  be  put  Into 
operation.  Surplus  grains  could  be  used  ad- 
vantageously in  this  great  program;  likewise 
petroleum  products  are  available  lor  use.  and 
others  of  various  materials. 

What  we  need  is  a  quick  step-up  of  the 
svnthetic-rubber  program  to  secure  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  no  later  than  1943,  more 
annual  tonnages  of  rubber  than  this  Nation 
ever  has  used.  It  would  not  be  safe  seemiiagly 
to  conclude  that  any  annual  tonnage  of  rub- 
ber for  all  sources  less  than  1,000.000  tons  a 
year  will  suffice  for  the  military  needs  of  our 
Nation  and  of  our  Allies  and  of  those  essential 
aspects  of  war  transportation  which  motor 
vehicles  must  continue  to  supply  unless  we, 
as  a  Nation,  are  willing  to  confront  greater 
difficulties  than  we  have  met  down  to  this 
date. 

The  public  needs  to  know  about  synthetic- 
rubber  production,  its  possibilities,  and  the 
dire  need  of  it.  Undoubtedly,  you  have  con- 
tributed greatlv  to  this  knowledge  by  Intro- 
ducing into  the  Record  the  material  by  which 
these  conunents  are  offered. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Chester  H.  Gray,  Director. 


speak  to  his  own  God — In  his  own  church. 
That  dream,  that  hope,  that  prayer  became 
America!  Great  strength,  youthful  heart, 
vast  enterprise,  hard  work,  made  it  so.  Now 
that  same  America  Is  the  dream,  the  hope, 
the  prayer  of  the  world.  Our  freedom  its 
dream.  Our  strength  its  hope.  Our  swift 
race  against  time  its  prayer!  We  must  not 
fail  the  world  now.  We  must  not  fail  to 
share  our  freedom  with  It  afterward.  Keep 
singing,  keep  working,  and  fight  for  Amer- 
ica! 


Ktep  Singuig.   Keep   Working,  and   F:ght 
For  .-\nierica 
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Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is 
fighting  the  battle  of  her  life  in  the 
greatest  war  in  world  history.  The  pres- 
ent battle  excels  in  scope  and  numbers 
the  War  of  1812.  the  Civil  War.  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  and  World  War  No.  1 
combined.  Our  ships,  our  planes,  our 
men  are  fighting  on  the  five  continents 
and  the  seven  seas.  This  is  truly  a  global 
conflict.  The  destiny  of  civilization- 
man's  right  to  worship  his  God — the 
right  of  men  and  women  to  be  free  are 
at  stake  in  this  war. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  statement  prepared  and  pub- 
lished by  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons.  New  York, 
which  I  sincerely  believe  merits  the  in- 
terest and  attention  of  every  man,  wom- 
an, and  child  in  America  because  it  ex- 
presses what  we  consider  the  essence  of 
that  for  which  America  stands,  that  for 
which  America  is  how  working  and  fight- 
ing. The  hopes  and  purposes  therein  ex- 
pressed, therefore,  constitute  for  us  the 
dominant  policy  uhich  will  at  all  times 
guide  us  in  our  operations  during  the  war 
and  in  the  peace  to  come. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  H.   SQUIBB   &  SONS,  NFW  YORK 

There  was  a  dream  that  men  could  one 
day  speak  the  thoughts  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. There  was  a  hope  that  men  could  one 
day  stroll  through  streets  at  evening,  un- 
afraid.   There  was  a  prayer  that  each  could 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15,  1942 

Mr.  BEITEK  M;.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
address  which  I  delivered  at  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  celebration  of  St.  Gual- 
bert's  Church  in  Cheektowaga,  N.  Y..  on 
Sunday.  July  12,  1942: 

In    this  global    war.    which    engulfs   every 
major  nation  on  earth,  we  find  translated  Into 
brutal    reality    man's    Inhumanity    to    man. 
The  venom,  the  lust,  the  brutality  of  mankind 
m  Its  worst  form  has  captured  the  heart  and 
soul  of  a  ruthless,  ambitious,  willful  band  of 
international  villains  who  now  terrorize  the 
world.     The  weak,  the  unprepared,  and  the 
helpless  have  become  the  victims  of  whole- 
sale wanton  attack,  invasion,  and  occupation. 
Minorities,  including  the  Catholic,  Protestant, 
and  Jew,  have  been   mercilessly   dealt  with 
under  the  pagan  philosophy  of  these  modern 
tyrants,  who  place  personal  ambition  above 
decency  and  temporal  power  above  God      A 
reign  of  terror  has  been  unleashed  over  the 
seven  seas  and  the  strongholds  of  Christen- 
dom are  everywhere  assailed  by  the  advocates 
of  materialistic  imperialism.     Let  us  not  be 
deceived.     This    Is   fundamentally    a  war   of 
two  philosophies — one  the  upholding  of  the 
right  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  live 
In  self-respect  and  security:  the  other  advo- 
cating fascism,   with  its  iron  rule  over    the 
lives  and  destinies  of  all  the  people.     If  we 
subscribe  to  the  moral  laws  of  God.  then  we 
must  take  up  arms  against  the  antireligious, 
anti-God    forces    who    seek    to    destroy    the 
civilization  built  up  in   1,942   years    and   to 
cast  the  world  into  slavery  and  serfdom. 

If  I  can  say  nothing  else,  I  appeal  to  you, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  to  view  this 
titanic  struggle  between  good  and  evil  as  a 
contest  in  which  each  of  you  are  personally 
and  individually  affected.  I  appeal  to  you 
not  to  forget  for  one  single  instant  that  your 
life,  your  security,  your  happiness.  Is  depend- 
ent upon  the  successful  outcome  of  this  war. 
Your  home,  your  family,  and  your  future,  are 
irrevocably  tied  up  in  victory  or  defeat.  The 
monsters  who  lurk  beneath  the  sea.  the 
devils  who  deliver  death  and  destruction  from 
the  skies,  the  beasts  In  human  form  who 
ravish  the  land  and  the  homes  of  the  Inno- 
cent and  unprotected,  the  saboteur  and  the 
spy  who  undermine,  contaminate',  and  infest 
the  communities  wi.hin  our  borders,  are  the 
enemies  we  must  combat.  These  enemies  are 
real  and  mighty  and  ruthless.  Their  objec- 
tive is  to  terrorize,  to  persecute,  to  enslave  the 
free  peoples  of  the  earth.  Theli  guns,  their 
tanks,  their  planes  are  aimed  at  you  and 
your  families  and  all  that  you  hold  dear. 
Their  foremost  ambition  Is  to  sever  the  artery 
through  which  pulses  the  blood  of  Amerlcau 
freedom. 


Do  not  be  deceived  for  one  moment  that 
you  are  secure  because  bombs  have  not  been 
dropped  on  this  community,  because  the 
sky  Is  not  flecked  with  enemy  planes,  be- 
cause the  uniformed  puppets  of  the  Axis  ma- 
chine are  not  gcose-stepping  down  the  main 
avenues  of  your  city.  Do  not  lull  yourself 
Into  a  false  sense  of  security^  All  of  the 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  Chrlsterl^m  are  un- 
der attack.  If.  for  one  fleeting  second,  you 
should  mistake  the  comfort  and  security  of 
your  home  for  a  haven  of  perpetual  peace, 
let  me  ask  you  to  remember  the  fate  of  Just 
one  great  republic  who  has  felt  the  curse  of 
superior  might. 

Recently.  I  witnessed  a  private  exhibition 
of  a  Nazi-made  motion  picture  which  chroni- 
cles the  fall  of  Poland.  Through  the  lens  of 
Axis  cameras  is  photographed  the  destruction 
of  Warsaw.  Let  me  tell  ycu  it  was  a  cold- 
bloQded.  rapacious,  barbaric  assault  on  cn  un- 
prepared populace.  Mass  murder,  in  the  most 
vicious  of  Imaginable  forms,  became  the  dally 
recreation  of  squads  of  diving  stukas  and  the 
legions  of  heartless  Invaders.  The  Indignities, 
the  brutalities,  the  indescribable  violations, 
were  beyond  the  conception  of  the  average 
man. 

Poland  fell  In  September  1939  because  Po- 
land did  not  have  the  strength  of  arms  to 
effectively  resist.     Here  was  a  people  of  34.- 
500.000  with  Ell  of  its  resources  of  wheat,  coal, 
oil,  and  textiles  liquidated  and  overrun.    Over 
200.000   Poles   died    in   the   defense   of   their 
homeland  during  that  tragic  month.    No  one 
knows  how   many   since   then   have   died   of 
starvation,  of  disease.  In  concentration  camps, 
or  In  martyrdom  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
1.200.000    Poles    have    been    transported    to 
Germany  to  work  at  forced  labor.    Tlie  young 
women  of  Poland  slave  in  the  war  plants,  on 
the   farms,  and  some   have   met   fates   most 
unspeakably  cruel.    The  treasures  of  art  and 
culture,  the  churches  of  that  great  religious 
state,  the  private  property  of  millions  of  Poles, 
have   been    either    destroyed   or    confiscated. 
But,  In  spite  of  this  mad  frenzy  of  conquest, 
the  heroic   resistance   of   the   Poles   has   not 
yet  been  broken.     They  strike  at  Hitler  and 
at  all  for  which  he  stands  at  every  possible 
opportunity.    They  fight  with  courage  against 
apparently  insuperable  odds.    They  sabotage 
plants,    they    derail    trains,    they    use    every 
method  of  active  and  passive  resistance  avail- 
able to  them;   200,000  escaped  the  grasp  of 
the  tyrant,  and,  under  different  flags  and  in 
other  lands,  they  carry  cn  the  active  battle 
against  the  Axis.     15,000  fight  in  the  R.  A.  F. 
An  army  corps  fights  with  Scotland.    An  army 
fights  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Africa,  and 
still    another    aids    the    embattled    Russians. 
Thousands  are  being  trained  in  Canada  and  in 
the  United  States  as  pUots  and  as  t^chniciara 
in   various  branches  of   the   armed   services. 
General  Slkorski  leads  the  battle  for  Polish 
freedom  in  London  and  the  fight  goes  ever 
on.    The  Polish  anthem  Is  still  sung  in  many 
lands.    The  Poles  have  not  surrendered.  They 
fight  on  and  on,  and.  my  friends,  they  have 
no  doubt  about  the  Justice  of  the  cause  for 
which  they  fight. 

If.  as  Americans,  we  could  grasp  a  raeas-ure 
of  that  spirit,  we  too  would  make  the  sacri- 
fices necessary  for  the  complete  obliteration 
of  these  madmen  who  are  at  the  throats  of 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world  Something  of 
that  stamina,  of  that  determination,  and  of 
that  undying  spiritual  demand  for  freedom 
is  what  we  must  acquire.  We  move  in  that 
direction,  and  with  the  help  of  God  this 
Nation  shall  not  fail.  Into  the  struggle  we 
must  cast  all  that  we  have.  When  we  do  we 
shall  reap  the  sweetness  of  victory  and  we 
shall  hold  more  precious  the  possessions  of 
liberty  and  personal  security. 

No  lawmaker  can  legislate  the  love  of  lib- 
erty into  the  hearts  of  a  people.  He  can  only 
provide  protective  legal  devices  and  means  to 
safeguard  liberty  and  to  implement  the  func- 
tioning of  orderly  self-government.    The  lov« 
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of    liberty,  like  the  love  of 
tangible   quality   that    belongs 
It  is  a  spark   that  glows 
the  make-up  of  even  the  most 
man      It  Is  only  under  duress 
that  that  spark  bursts  Into  a 
of   purpose  and  determination 
We  can  cite  the  per.«ec\it!on 
tlans  In  pagan  Rome,  the  suffer 
nocent  during  the  Spanish 
horrors  of  the  Dark  Ages— and 
grom5  of  Hitler — as  periods  In 
tory  that  set  Christian  hearts  a 
In.rpired  wrath      In  all  rrcurded 
lessness  has  never  flourl^^hed  as- 
under the  contemptible,  dlabcli 
Axis  dictators. 

Once  his  liberty  Is  denied,  n 
for  freedom  L-  overwhelm. nj;. 
slavery,  violate  the  sanctity  of 
family,  destroy  his  temples  of 
you  strike  at  the  very  core  of 
existence. 

We  know  the  rebellion  of  the 
Poles  to  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 
treiu^on. 

The   Poles   still    resist      The 
rails   red   with   the   b\ood   of 
churches  are  reduced  to  rubble 
families    are    decimated    and 
they  still  fight  on.     Under  diff( 
foreign  lands,  they  stubbornly 
dom. 

If  we  keep  that  noble  recorjl 
us:   If  we  c.in   sen5e  even  a 
Indomitable  spirit  of  the  Poles 
the  Royal  Air  Force  a  terror  t 
we  shall  not  fall  to  do  our 
battle  for  freemen  everywhere 
You  can  do  your  part  now 
labor  In  the  service  of  your  cc 
by   purchase  of  War   Bonds 
support  of  '.he  Red  Cross,  the 
Organization.    Army    and    Nav  r 
Similar  drives;  by  upholding 
great  President,   who  symboll 
presaed  of  the  world  the  cause 
flght.^  Most  Important  of  all. 
to  ctu*  conscience,  be  true  to 
true     to    our    God       Inspired 
equipped  with  arms,  and  fort 
faith  that  our  cause  Is  Just,  ^ 
must  not.  w?  shall  not  fall. 
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Wednesday.  July  15 


Mr.       COFFEE       cf 
Speaker,   undor   permission 
the  House.  I  am  inserting  1 
a  copy  of  a  speech  I  made  to 
Stock  Growers  Association 
at  Lexington.  Nebr.,  on  Jun 
follows: 
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Today  the  one  great  object Iv 
lean  people,  regardless  of  occu 
Is   to   w.n    the   war      Our   gigii 
must  be  considered  reallstical". 
tion  ts  no  longer  one  of  ye«ter<lay 
we  wanted  to  be  In  the  war  or 
we  were  Interventionists  or  no 
Ists.  Is  surely  no  longer  an  isjs 
the  war — in  it  with  eve-vth.:. 
bold  6t%t — and  v.i..<-s    a,    ,  -i 
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irom   this  conflict    we  will  no  longer  be  a 
free  and   Independent  Nation. 

We.  and  all  olir  allies,  must  win  in  order 
to  save  our  freedoms,  our  homes,  and  our 
national  existence  We  have  more  at  stake 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  not  only 
in  material  wealth  but  in  those  higher  values 
we  enjoy  under  our  constitutional  form  of 
Governraent  Should  we  lose  this  war.  your 
Government  will  no  loncer  be  the  servant 
of  the  people,  but  the  people  will  be  the 
FervantE  of  the  Government  and  our  cher- 
ished heritase,  democracy,  will  have  been 
destroyed.  We  must  crush  the  Axis  Powers 
before  these  ruthless  and  Imperialistic  forces 
can  ass.mllate  into  th?ir  war  machine  the 
resourcts  and  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
pecple  now  being  broushi  under  their  des- 
potism. We  have  a  tremendous  task  ahead 
of  us  and  we  cannot  anticipate  an  ea?y 
victory. 

In  order  to  Insure  that  coveted  and  im- 
perative victory,  we  have  pledged  all  our 
resource  s.  our  manpower,  our  wealth  and  in- 
genuity to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
this  Rifiantlc  strug.c;le.  This  is  not  Just  a 
two-cccan  war.  We  are  fighting  our  ene- 
mies on  the  seven  seas  and  throughout  the 
world.  We  already  feel  the  inevitable  pinch 
of  sacr  flee,  a  mere  beginning  of  the  real 
sacr.flcts  yet  to  come,  if  victory  is  long  in 
the  winning. 

In  our  endeavor  to  preserve  our  freedoms. 
we  must  fiphi  cur  enemies  at  home,  as  well  as 
abroad.  We  must  be  vigilant  on  the  home 
front  against  the  un-American  subversive 
influences  of  communism,  nazl-ism.  and  fas- 
cism ttiat  are  designed  to  destroy  our  system 
of  government.  While  we  are  fighting  with 
Russia  against  Hitler,  our  common  enemy,  we 
must  bo  determined  in  our  efforts  to  combat 
the  subversive  influence  of  communism  so 
rampa-.t  here  in  this  country.  While  com- 
munism  has  made  little  headway  in  the  Mid- 
west, It  is  a  most  potent  force  on  the  east 
and  west  coasts  and  in  our  industrial  cen- 
ters. 

When  Attorney  Gei.eral  Blddle  recently  or- 
dered Uie  deporution  of  the  west  coast  Con- 
gress t>f  Industrial  Organizaticns  leader. 
Harry  Bridges,  who  was  responsible  for  some 
of  the  most  violent  and  destructive  strikes 
ever  known  in  this  coimtry.  he  found  Bridges 
to  be  a  mf  mber  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
that  the  Communist  Party  in  America  advo- 
cated the  overthrow  cf  the  Government  by 
force.  Ii  advocated  the  class  struggle,  which 
was  described  as  the  entering  phase  of  civil 
war  in  America,  for  the  revolutionary  over- 
throw of  capitalism. 

Then*  are  millions  of  American  citizens, 
who  h.ive  been  indoctrinated  with  this  false 
phllostiphy,  who  are  now  at  work  undermin- 
ing our  system  of  government  with  a  view 
of  destroying  the  profit  system.  The  Com- 
munis .s  have  been  particularly  active  in  some 
of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
union*-  where  they  have  wormed  their  way 
into  pos.tions  cf  leadership  Before  Hitler 
made  .^is  attack  on  Russia  these  Communist 
leaders  were  fomenting  strikes  in  an  effort  to 
sabcta-'e  our  deftnse  production.  In  an  ef- 
foit  tc  enlarge  their  sphere  of  influence  and 
ccntrol.  after  Hitlers  attack  on  Russia  they 
suddenly  became  superpatriots  and  the 
strong»?st  advocates  for  intervention  in  the 
war 

While  the  rank  and  file  of  organized  labor 
are  thcrouchly  loyal  and  patriotic,  the  com- 
[*  munisric  labtir  rackeuers  are  endeavoring 
'  flr.-t  u.'  gam  control  of  organizetl  labor,  then 
Industrv  and  evcn'ually  the  Government  it- 
self The  American  workman  must  be  pro- 
tected in  his  right  to  work  for  victory  with- 
out be.ng  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  any  organi- 
sation 

The  CommunlBis  control  numerous  organl- 
saiioiLs  a   .1  i  ublicatioiia  must  of  which  ar« 
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engaged  at  the  present  time  In  a  ;  mear  purge 
campaign  against  Memt)ers  of  C<  ngress  who 
have  been  active  in  fighting  thes«  subversive 
activities  I  have  been  honored  by  being 
placed  on  their  purge  list.  They  want  a 
Congress  they  can  control.  Their  list  in- 
cludes pre-Pearl  Harbor  interventionists  as 
well  as  noninterventionists  The  tactics  and 
methods  vary  to  suit  their  purpose.  The 
noninterventionists  are  being  smeared  and 
their  patriotism  questioned  because  they 
voted  their  convictions  again  s:  measures 
which  they  felt  would  inevitably  lead  this 
Nation  into  war 

Before  the  treacherous  attack  ai  Pearl  Har- 
bor. I  did  everything  I  ccuid  to  keep  this 
Nation  from  oecomlng  involved  in  the  war, 
but  supported  every  measure  designed  to 
strengthen  our  own  national  defenses.  I 
recognired  the  potential  strength  of  our  ene- 
mies and  reailZLXl  tho  awful  prue  we  would 
have  to  pay  In  the  event  of  war  I  was  not 
one  of  those  who  said  we  could  clean  up 
the  Japs  In  6  week.s  After  tii'  State  De- 
partment had  laid  down  a  virtual  ultimatum 
to  the  Japs,  the  latter  part  of  November,  it 
was  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  those  In 
command  of  our  military  and  naval  forces  at 
Pearl  Harbor  In  not  being  on  thv  alt^rt  when 
the  treacherctos  Japanese  attack  occurred. 
That  failure  to  be  on  the  alert  has  cost  this 
Nation  drarly  It  forced  a  com])lete  change 
in  our  naval  strategy  which  was  designed  for 
oHen&ive  action  because  after  tbi,'  disaster  we 
were  forced  to  pursue  a  defensive  strategy  in 
the  Pacific,  until  our  losses  could  be  replaced. 
After  the  sneak  attack,  every  loyal  Ameri- 
can was  repdy  to  avenge  the  dei  ths  of  those 
who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  it  Pearl  Har- 
bor. America  was  then  vnitec  for  war  to 
crush  Japanese  imperialism  and  the  Axis 
Powers.  That  Job  must  be  done,  and  I  am 
glad  to  tell  you  that  our  produciion  of  ships, 
planes,  and  tanks  is  far  ahead  of  schedule. 
The  mii?ht  of  the  United  State.':,  the  indus- 
trial giant  of  the  world,  is  now  being  directed 
against  our  enemies  in  increasing  magnitude. 
Federal,  expenditures  for  war  ixtivlties  are 
now  neriring  a  billion  dollars  a  week.  Dur- 
ing the  next  10  months  the  tnited  States 
Treasury  will  hare  paid  out  for  war  purposes 
an  amount  exceeding  the  aggre(;ate  value  of 
all  the  farm  lands,  buildings,  find  cattle  in 
Uie  United  States. 

Everything  we  have  is  at  stafa;  In  this  war 
and  after  it  is  won  we  must  be  alert  to  pre- 
serve our  constitutional  form  ol  governraent 
against  tiie  political,  social,  a  id  economic 
repercussions  that  will  follow  In  the  wake 
of  war.  History  records  that  following  the 
last  war  these  nations  in  Euroiie  which  be- 
came financially  impaired  were  an  easy  prey 
for  communism,  fascism,  and  nazi-ism  We 
must  eliminate  all  unnecessary  Federal  ex- 
penditures. Waste,  extravaganci?.  and  Incom- 
petence cannot  be  condoned.  V/e  must  curb 
the  war  profiteer  as  well  as  the  labor  racket- 
eer. All  of  us  must  make  sacrifices  in  order 
to  pre.«erve  the  financial  stabilltv  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Let  us  never  waiver  n  our  deter- 
mination to  preserve  our  liber- ies.  property 
righis,  and  constitulionnl  government. 

We  owe  that  to  our  posterity,  and  those  of 
us  on  the  home  front  owe  that  to  our  brave 
and  patriotic  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
who  are  risking  their  lives  to  preserve  this 
cherished  heritage.  We  can  never  repay  the 
debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  these  men  who 
have  Joined  the  forces  in  defenss  of  our  coun- 
try. When  they  have  achieved  final  victory 
and  returned  to  tlieir  homes  hey  must  be 
assured  of  an  opportunity  to  reestablish 
themselves  In  agriculture,  Induf  try,  and  com- 
merce under  cur  system  of  f-ec  enterprise 
which  has  made  America  so  great  among  the 
world's  nations. 

The  shift  from  our  war  activities  to  peace 
activities  wlU  lest  our  ingenuity     However, 
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the  demand  for  civilian  goods,  unobtain- 
able during  the  war,  will  be  so  great  that 
Jobs  can  and  should  be  made  available  in 
private  industry  to  absorb  the  men  who  pro- 
tected their  country  in  time  of  need. 

War  has  forced  nations  to  become  more 
self-sufficient.  Our  scientists  and  labora- 
tories are  busy  now  developing  substitutes 
for  the  articles  we  are  no  longer  able  to  im- 
port. New  Industries  in  this  country  will 
be  developed  to  supply  those  essentials  for 
which  we  formerly  depended  on  some  foreign 
country.  At  the  beginning  of  this  war,  we 
were  dependent  for  98  percent  of  our  rubber 
upon  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Malay  States 
and  others  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Japanese.  As  a  result  we  are  facing  a  most 
critical  rubber  shortage  In  this  country. 

Grain  alcohol-synthetic  rubber  plants 
should  be  established  without  delay  here 
in  the  Midwest  to  meet  this  crying  need. 
Poland,  Russia,  and  Germany  have  been  mak- 
ing synthetic  rubber  for  years  from  grain 
alcohol.  A  bushel  of  wheat  will  produce 
2^3  gallons  of  alcohol  and  a  gallon  of  alcohol 
will  produce  2,2  pounds  of  rubber.  In  other 
words,  under  processes  now  approved.  5^/4 
pounds  of  rubber  can  be  obtained  from  a 
bushel  of  wheat.  Alcohol  from  which  rubber 
is  made  can  be  obtained  from  any  waste  agri- 
cultural product  or  any  agricultural  product 
containing  sugar  or  starch. 

So  far,  the  War  Production  Board  has  re- 
fused to  grant  any  priorities  on  the  strategic 
materials  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
these  grain-alcohol  plants.  However,  ap- 
proval has  been  given  for  the  construction 
of  plants  to  manufacture  synthetic  rubber 
from  petroleum  gas.  This  program  is  lag- 
ging seriously  and  those  of  us  in  the  agri- 
cultural sections  have  been  insisting  that 
agriculture  be  given  a  chance  to  participate 
in  this  new  Industry.  This  industry  can  and 
should  be  continued  after  the  war  is  over 
to  prevent  this  country  from  ever  again 
becoming  absolutely  dependent  on  distant 
foreign  countries  for  this  most  critical  com- 
modity. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  should  de- 
velop this  industry  for  self-protection  and 
that  is  to  prevent  the  people  of  this  country 
from  being  gouged  by  these  monopolistic  in- 
ternational cartels.  For  example,  in  1924  the 
price  of  rubber  was  about  25  cents  a  pound. 
In  1925  it  was  hiked  to  $1.25  a  pound.  In 
other  words,  the  consumers  in  this  cotlntry 
were  forced  to  pay  an  increase  of  about  $2  000 
per  ton  for  rubber.  Our  normal  annual  con- 
sumption is  about  650,000  tons.  On  this 
basis,  we  wguld  fee  gouged  $1,300,000,000.  It 
was  frankly  admitted  by  some  of  the  parties 
in  this  cartel  that  the  price  was  raised  in 
order  to  pay  the  war  debts  due  this  country. 
This  cartel  was  later  abandoned  and  the 
price  of  rubber  dropped  down  as  low  as  3 
cents  per  pound  in  1932.  The  cartel  was  later 
revived  and  the  price  stabilized  at  a  reason- 
able level.  However,  it  can  be  used  to  raise 
the  price  at  will. 

This  is  typical  of  many  International  car- 
tels which  have  stifled  production  in  this 
country  and  have  exacted  a  terrific  toll  on 
our  consumers  who  have  been  forced  to  de- 
pend on  foreign  countries  for  products  which 
can  and  should  be  produced  in  this  country. 
We  must  look  primarily  to  new  Industrial 
uses  for  our  surplus  farm  crops.  Chemists 
are  pointing  the  way  now  which  should  re- 
sult in  new  industrial  enterprises  throughout 
these  agricultural  sections.  What  we  are  do- 
ing in  that  respect,  every  other  country  is 
doing  also.  While  there  always  will  be  an 
exchange  of  goods  between  countries,  and 
foreign  commerce  should  be  encouraged,  this 
Nation  should  not  fail  to  develop  all  the  new 
uses,  possible  from  its  agricultural  products 
and  to  develop  new  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial products  to  meet  existing  demands. 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  under  normal 
conditions  before  the  war.  approximately  94 
percent  of  our  entire  industrial  production 
and  94  percent  of  ou  entire  agricultural  pro- 
duction was  consumed  right  here  in  this 
country.  The  last  -var  made  nations  more 
self-sufficient,  and  those  who  had  formerly 
depended  upon  us  for  agricultural  products 
developed  their  own  production.  We  have 
enjoyed  the  greatest  market  in  all  the  world 
right  here  in  this  country.  We  can't  afford 
to  turn  this  market  over  to  foreign  countries 
after  this  war  is  over.  It  must  be  retained 
for  our  own  citizens  if  we  are  to  safeguard  our 
high  standard  of  living. 

With  the  burden  of  debt  the  people  of  this 
country  must  shoulder  when  this  war  Is  over, 
American  agriculture,  labor,  and  Industry 
must  be  protected  against  the  inr.portatlon 
from  other  nations  of  competing  products 
produced  by  slave  labor.  I  am  unwilling  to 
tear  down  the  tariff  walls  of  protection  which 
measure  the  difference  between  the  domestic 
cost  of  production  and  foreign  ccsts. 

Until  last  year  I  had  hoped  that  tliis  Nation 
might  be  able  to  keep  out  of  the  wars  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  However.  I  am  reconciled  to 
the  fact  that  public  sentiment  will  force  us 
to  intervene  in  any  major  conflict  in  the 
future  on  either  continent.  As  a  result  I 
am  convinced  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
assume  a  dominant  position  in  collaboration 
with  our  allies  in  formulating  an  effective 
program  to  preserve  world  peace  anti  to  ad- 
just international  disputes. 

However,  so  long  as  I  am  in  the  United 
States  Congress,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  shall 
fight  to  protect  the  Interests  of  my  country 
and  my  State  in  any  international  program 
that  may  be  promulgated  after  the  war. 


Address  of  Hon.  Archibald  MacLeish 
Before  National  Retail  Drv  Goods 
.A,.^sociation 


Additional  Compen,sation  tor   Postal 
Employees 
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OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

F    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1942 

Mr.  SHEPPARD  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  my  attention  has 
recently  been  drawn  to  H.  R.  7071,  which 
carries  additional  compensation  for 
postal  employees  during  the  war  period. 
My  information  is  to  the  effect  that  hear- 
ings upon  this  bill  have  been  completed 
and  action  by  the  committee  is  pending. 

I  feel  that  it  is  essential  that  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  increasing  the  salaries 
of  postal  employees,  particularly  those 
in  the  low-bracket  income.  It  has  been 
a  long  time  since  the  Congres.s  has  given 
any  consideration  to  these  splendid  peo- 
ple who  are  rendering  our  Go\ernment  a 
most  efficient  and  necessary  service,  and 
I  respectfully  request  the  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Seivice  Committee,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  R^mspeck.  to  see  that  a 
bill  is  presented  to  the  House  that  will 
give  to  the  postal  employees  equitable 
consideration  and  proper  income  com- 
mensurate with  the  salaries  paid  to  other 
governmental  department  employees, 
and  when  that  bill  is  presented  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  I  respectfully 
solicit  their  support  for  its  enactment. 


tXIh;s.-ION  OF  rem.\ak> 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  16,  1942 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish before  the  J^ational  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  at  Chicago  on  June  17. 
1942,  in  defense  of  the  American  Con- 
gress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  one 
of  the  inalienable  American  rights  has  been 
the  right  to  cuss  the  Government.  Life,  lib-  . 
erty.  and  the  pursuit  of  Congressmen,  they 
used  to  say  in  the  old-time  country  news- 
papers. Maybe  they  still  do.  But  whether 
they  do  or  not  the  principle  stands.  It's  a 
man's  right,  if  he  governs  himself,  to  say 
what  be  thinks  of  his  handiwork.  It's  a 
freeman's  right,  an  American's  right,  to 
climb  up  on  the  next  stump  and  tell  the 
world  how  the  Government  looks  from  there. 
Some  would  say  it's  the  dearest  right  a  free- 
man has.  Certainly  it's  the  last  right  most 
of  us  would  willingly  surrender.  Its  a  right 
we're  Jealous  of  in  these  United  States. 

We're  Jealous  of  it  because  it  is  not  only  a 
freeman's  right;  it  is  the  freeman's  right — 
the  right  which,  more  than  any  other,  dis- 
tinguishes the  man  who  has  freedom  from 
the  man  who  hasn't.  And  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  the  freeman  is  the  only  man 
who  can  enjoy  the  privilege.  And,  second, 
t)ecause  the  freeman  is  the  only  man  who 
knows  how  to  enjoy  it,  because  its  exercise 
is.  in  a  sense,  the  mark  of  the  freeman. 

When  a  freeman  sails  Into  his  govern- 
ment he  sails  Into  it  partly  because  he 
doesn't  like  it  but  mostly  because  it's  his. 
He  cusses  it  the  way  you  cuss  a  mean  rela- 
tion. But  when  a  man  who  doesn't  know 
the  way  of  freedom,  who  hasn't  learned  the 
feel  and  sense  of  freedom,  sails  into  a  free- 
man's government,  he  doesn't  talk  about  it 
as  though  It  were  his.  He  cusses  it  from  the 
outside  and  with  an  outside  feeling— with 
an  outside  animosity.  What  he  says  is  as 
awkward  and  wrong  and  in  some  way  as  com- 
ical as  Brooklyn  talk  in  the  Wyoming  cow 
country.  But  it's  not  comical  altogether  or 
awkward  only.     It  can  be  dangerous,  too. 

It  can  be  dangerous  primarily  for  this 
reason,  that  its  consequence,  if  you  get 
enough  of  it.  can  be  to  Infect  others — even 
others  who  have  the  real  sense  and  feel  of 
freedom — with  the  notion  that  their  Gov- 
ernment, their  free  men's  Government,  isn't 
actually  theirs,  but  Is  something  outside 
them,  something,  even  against  them  I's 
effect,  if  you  get  enough  of  it,  can  be  to 
break  down  and  injure  and  perhaps 
eventually  destroy  the  most  precious  thing 
freemen  have,  the  thing  which  is,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  touchstone  of  their  freedom, 
their  sense  of  Identity  with  their  govern- 
ment, their  sense  that  their  government  is 
theirs,  is  them.  Destroy  that  sense  and 
you  destroy  the  reality  of  self-government 
leaving  the  form  only.  D?strcy  eclf-govern- 
ment  aiid  there  Is  very  little  freedom  left. 
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B  '-   P  •  •  erson  a  bureaucrat  who  gave  up  a 
place  0  1  the  Federal  bench  to  work  16  and  18 
hours  a  day  at  less  pay  and  with  the  dead  cer- 
tainty that  he  would  be  crucified  in  the  end 
If  anything  went  wrong?     Is  Milo  Perkins  a 
bureaucrat  who  left  a  proP-table  business  In 
Texas  because  he  thought  there  was  a  Job  In 
Washington  which  had  to  be  done,  and  who 
almost  killed  himself  to  do  it?    Is  Jerry  Land 
a  bureiucrat.  who  could  have  retired  at  the 
conclu:5ion   of    a   distinguished   Navy   career, 
but  kept  on  to  build  the  shipK  we  need  to  win 
the  war — and  more  ships — and  yet  more  ships 
until  there  Is  no  time  to  sleep  or  eat?    Leon 
Hende'son,  who  has  taken  on   the  toughest 
and  most  unpopular  Job  In  America — the  Job 
of  fixing  prices  and  rationing  essential  goods 
to  peg  down  the  big  top  when  the  inflationary 
gale  begins  to  blow — is  a  man  a  bureaucrat 
who  s'arts  his  conferences  at  half  past  6  In 
the  morning  and  ends  them  well  after  mid- 
night it  a  salary  an  assistant  treasurer  would 
sniff  at  and  with  nothing  ahead  but  more  of 
the  same  for  a  long  time  comrrg?     Are  Jack 
McCloy  and  Bob  Lovett  bureaucrats  who  left 
a  comfortable  law  practice  and  a  comfortable 
New  York  bank  to  take  on  two  of  the  most 
thankless   assignments   in  Washington   with 
the   knowledge    that   the   world   would   only 
hear  of  either  of  them  If  the  Job  went  wrong — 
Jack  McCloy  and  Bob  Lovett,  who  have  turned 
in  two  of  the  great  performances  of  this  war. 
Is    Elmer   Davis   a   bureaucrat — Elmer   Davis, 
who  has  given  up  one  of   the  sweetest  and 
surest   ;ind  most  peaceful  Jobs  in  Journalism 
to  take  on  a  Government  chore  in  which — 
and  I  speak  of  something  of  which  I  have  a 
certntn    knowledge — In   which   the   only   sure 
r'-Ti    :  ;  :s  public  vilification  and  private  hurt? 
I.-,  H.  r..-y  Stlmson  a  bureaucrat — Henry  Stim- 
son,  who  had  already  won  all  the  honors  his 
country  had  to  give  him?     Is  Frank  Knox? 
Henry  Morgenthau?    Cordell  Hull? 

A:.~:  .r  not  these,  then  who?  The  tens  and 
5  '•  -  and  hundreds  of  American  business- 
men and  American  lawyers  and  American 
scientists  and  American  engineers  who  are 
working  in  Washington  at  sixty-five  hundred 
or  fifty-six  hundred  or  thirty-eight  hundred 
a  year,  living  in  hot  rooms  and  in  back  hotels, 
and  maybe  a  sight  of  their  wives  every  7 
weeks,  with  their  kids  forgetting  their  faces? 
And  for  what?  For  cash?  For  fame? — or  to 
j,o-  tvsp   ^,^H  done? 

The  lit:  fact  is  that  the  newspaper  pic- 
ture— the  magazine  picture — of  a  foreign, 
bureaucratic  Washington,  hostile  to  the  peo- 

c'.v  of  this  country,  putting  its  own  Interests 
bef  ire  their  Interests — a  bureaucratic  Wash- 
ington distinct  from  the  people — separate 
fr  m  the  people — Is  a  pure  and  unadulter- 
.*tHl  invention. 

There  :?  no  such  Wi-h  :  irton!  What  there 
artuahv  ;s  is  a  cry  :;  .^d  with  American 
crt:?t:.>  A.-^i.^:ican  citizens  from  all  over, 
ifum  e. ery  otate — American  citizens  like 
other  American  citizens — American  citizens 
who  have  closed  their  offices,  turned  their 
business  over,  locked  up  their  laboratories 
ar  d  their  shops  -i.d  .;  -  :  -bye  to  their  wives, 
a:-d  gone  to  wor.<  :r.  '  -e  ■-.:  st  uncomforuble, 
overcrowded  city  In  the  United  States  at  a 
half  or  a  flith  or  a  tenth  of  their  civilian 
Incomes — gone  to  work  at  low  pay  In  the 
worst  climate  on  the  continent,  with  no  more 
hope  or  expectation  of  recognition  or  reward 
tha:-.   T  ^-'^v'^dore  has  on  the  night  shift. 

Thv  -  vc  ur  bureaucracy  It  stares  at  you 
P-. -rv  r-ght  from  the  lighted  windows  still 
;.•  I-  ;"  .trd  r,  ar.i  V2  m  Ijend-Lease,  in  the 
W  ir  I>p  vi-  mer*  h--  White  House,  the  Treas- 
ur-  (  rh  •  :  F;  ;ce  AdminlsUation.  War  Pro- 
d  .  ■.  .:.  B  irj  the  House  OfQce  Building,  the 
s<i.a-e  or^:t  Building,  even,  forgive  me.  the 
L.br.w-y  I:  atares  at  you  every  morning  in 
the  long  lines  of  cars  on  Memorial  Bridge  at 
8  a-.d  a*  "  t^  ird  "  and  on  back  That's 
\..:s     bureaucrntic     Washington.     And     the 
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marvel  Is  that  the  Washington  correspond- 
ents, the  ablest  correspondents  of  the  ablest 
press  on  earth,  have  never  written  the  story. 
It's  under  their  noses  They  see  it  every  day. 
It's  a  better  story  than  the  gossip  and  the 
guesses.  And  yet  they've  never  written  it. 
And  since  they've  never  written  it  the  editors 
and  the  columnists  and  the  magazine  pub- 
lishers back  home  go  on  from  week  to  week 
with  the  talk  about  bureaucnits,  the  talk 
about  bureaucratic  confusion,  the  talk  about 
talk  You  can  still  find  a  cool  apartment 
up  in  New  York  to  write  the  v-lsecracks  In. 
You  can  still  drop  down  to  th<'  office  at  10 
and  stay  until  5  and  think  up  a  couple  of 
cracks  about  bureaucrats.  And  all  the  con- 
fusion In  Washington.  And  he  way  the 
people  In  Washington  get  excit<?d  about  the 
war.  You  can  still  find  a  seat  In  a  bar  in 
New  York  about  6  o'clock  for  a  long  drink 
and  a  laugh  at  the  fools  dov.-n  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Why  the  true  story  hasn't  been  told  I  don't 
know.  I  suppose  there  are  fashions  in  news 
like  fashions  in  other  things  Put  this  much 
I  do  know — that  if  the  true  story  of  Wash- 
ington were  told  It  would  bury  forever  the 
propaganda  which  tries  to  set  the  American 
Government  over  against  the  American  peo- 
ple Washington  these  days  Is  more  like 
America  than  America  Itself.  It  is  filled  with 
America — filled  and  overfilled  'xi  overflowing 
with  America. 

There  are  more  Americans — more  kinds  of 
Americans — more  samples  of  Americans  in 
Washington  than  there  are  anywhere  else  on 
earth  There  are  Americans  from  all  the 
towns,  Americans  from  all  the  trades.  And 
the  towns  and  the  trades  know  It  if  the  news- 
papers dont.  You  know  lt-.-people  In  your 
trades.  Members  of  your  association,  repre- 
sentatives of  your  businesses  spend  night 
after  night,  day  after  day  in  Washington.  1 
week  after  the  other.  You  know  pv^r.^^v 
how  grotesque  It  Is  to  picture  Washlr.e-'  r  h«! 
a  bureaucracy  separate  and  d  st-.nc'  fr'^ni  »he 
life  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is — and  It  Is,  to 
me  at  least,  a  very  movit.e  tru'h — tha*-  th  > 
organization  of  the  American  p.a  ;  ip  r  f.,-^  t 
this  war  Is  an  organlzat;  r.  rh  ■  n.  'r  ,  .k- 
able  for  the  fact  that  there  is  i.  ;  uea  .  acy 
in  the  Euroj)ean  sense,  that  th*-p  !<=  r:  such 
distinction  between  the  people  and  their 
Government  as  the  propagandists  pretend. 
If  there  ever  was  a  waririp  povemment 
truly  responsive  to  a  ^-i-t'  vf'Ti'np  pf^ople 
It  is  this  Government.  If  'h^-r^  evp;  '*,:>  s\ 
governmen*  which  represented  tne  pt?tp;e  be- 
cause it  was  the  pecple,  it  is  the  Government 
In  Washington.  And  th!?  is  duf'  n^  t  only  to 
the  insistence  Oi  a  gre. •  ar  d  tr^'aMv  demo- 
cratic. President,  but  equally  to  the  Insistence 
of  the  people  themselves  It  is  due  to  be 
specific,  to  the  devotion  and  re'^^".'  - >;  •  .  ,  f 
Jtist  such  organizations  as  this-  organ. z..ti.  ns 
of  citizens  who  put  their  duties  as  citizens 
before  their  Interests  as  men     f  hn-rp-s 

As  men  of  business  you  hflv«'  'iiif^or.., ;  a'. 
ready  In  this  war  and  •  i  hiv*  » .  r.  greater 
sacriQces  ahead  of  you  I:  is  pr  buble  that 
you  will  be  hurt  as  much  by  the  adaptations 
necessary  to  the  winning  of  thli  war  a."  any 
other  group — Indeed  you  mav  pufT  r  more 
than  any  others  But  yon  hive  ri'  '  n;-  -hat 
account  relaxed  your  sen~e  ,:,:  ;.:^.*  •.  as 
citizens.  Instead,  you  have  co<  p^r ated  ai  'ive- 
ly  with  the  Government  In  the  preparation  of 
the  necessary  plans  and  programs — even  those 
plans  and  programs  which  mich'  prove  most 
painful  to  yourselves.  By  ==o  r;  ,'>;  you  have 
helped  to  present  a  picture  of  *  univ  hi  d 
determination  of  this  people  wi.if-P  i.-i  v.  "a 
many  divisions  of  tree-  ^  rnany  =:rp,:atir  :,-  f 
planes,  toward  the  win:  i  g  f  'h  s  w  •. r 
You  must  feel  a  very  rea.  s.i'  'faction  a;  d 
pride.  Certainly  you  ar^  pr.'i-.fd  to  leei  it 
in  the  fullest  measure. 
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Concft'N.s  and  It,'.  Enemies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THEODORE  G.LiLi:0 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  16,  1942 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Jay  Franklin  entitled  "Congress  and  Its 
Enemies." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We.   the  Peopie 

(By  Jay  Franklin) 

congress  and  rrs  enemies 

Congress  is  more  than  angry  and  before 
long  the  Nation  will  know  more  about  Con- 
gress in  late  years,  and  will  be  acquainted 
with  some  startling  revelations.  Congress  is 
fighting  mad. 

The  sad  part  about  all  Investigations  now 
going  on  and  those  scheduled  to  come  is 
that  Congress  has  a  committee  which  should 
be  utilized  bv  Congress.  It  is  the  Dies  com- 
mittee; but  the  Dies  committee  continues  to 
look  for  skeletons  in  the  closets  of  the  Na- 
tion's Allies  and  whether  Congress  Itself 
agrees  or  not.  this  same  committee's  activi- 
ties are  continually  pouring  oil  on  the  feared 
fire  that  conceivably  could  destroy  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  our  National  Government. 

For  instance  the  gentlemen  of  boih  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
enraged  by  the  reaction  to  the  recent  bill  put- 
ting Congress  under  the  pension  provision 
of  civil  service.  It  was  a  mild  bill,  and 
thought  right  and  proper  by  the  sober- 
minded  men  in  Congress  However,  the  re- 
action of  the  press  and,  through  the  press  of 
the  people,  was  bad,  very  bad. 

"Bundles  for  Congress"  followed  This 
movement,  started  from  the  inland  empire 
of  Washington  State,  with  Spokane  as  the 
base  of  operations,  may  be  the  clue  to  much 
shocking  news  for  the  people  of  the  United 

States. 

Responsible 

Two  men  are  allegedly  responsible  for  the 
movement.  Not  only  the  American  press  but 
some  of  our  leading  magazines,  including  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  fell  for  this  lark.  It 
made  amusing  reading  and  people  had  great 
fun  shipping  off  old  tooth  brufhes.  rubber 
boots,  and  other  useless  items  to  their  Repre- 
sentatives In  Washington, 

It  is  now  alleged  that  the  two  men  who 
started  this  bright  prank  have  interesting 
backgrounds.  Joe  Albi  was  the  Italian  vice 
consul  in  Spokane.  The  other  member  of 
the  fun  firm  was  Ashley  Holden  of  the  Spo- 
kane Spokesman  Review,  known  in  those 
parts  as  "Ashcan"  Holden,  who  has  been 
known  to  be  friendly  to  Japanese  business 
interests.  Not  so  long  ago  Mr.  Hc'.den  was 
the  guest  of  the  Japs  in  the  land  of  the  cherry 
blossoms. 

People  from  the  State  of  Washington  warn 
that  neither  of  the  two  men  have  heard  the 
last  of  this  episode  and  that  the  people  of  the 
Nation  have  heard  only  the  beginning.  "Too 
many  people  are  now  interested,"  one  Wash- 
ingtonian  from  the  Pacific  stated,  "for  the 
matter  to  be  dropped  " 

Congressional  thought  is  that  there  is  afoot 
some  conscious  or  unconscious  plan  to  destroy 
Congress.  This  comes  not  alone  from  Demo- 
crats but  from  Republicans  as  well.  It  is 
not  one  of  those  situations  entirely  which 


Wendell     Willkie     attributes     to     "everyone 
(who)   has  a  tendency  to  find  the  cause  for 
his  own  fallings  in  some  conspiracy  of  evil." 
There  are  many — hundreds  really — Members 
of  Congress  who  shrink  from  the  antics  cf 
some  of  their  colleagues  who  are  steeped  in 
hate,  prejudice,  and  ignorance.     They  cite  a 
recent  article  by  Senator  Walter  F.  George, 
of  Georgia,  in  a  national  magazine  In  which 
he  said,  m  effect,  that  three  times  the  peop'.e 
of  this  Nation  signified  their  desires.     Three 
times   Roosevelt   has   been   elected.     Senator 
George  puzzles  how  any  Member  of  Congress 
cou'.d  be  "a  rubber  stamp"  when  the  will  of 
the  people  has  so  clearly  been  defined. 
Mad 
Whom  the   gods  destroy,  they   first  make 
mad.     Congress  is  mad  but  in  r.o  mood  to  'oe 
destroyed  and  before  the  fight  is  over  some 
of  the  Idols  of  the  past,  captains  of  industry 
or  industrial  giants,  may  all  appear  with  clay 
feet  or  ivory  domes.     It  is   nox  many  years 
since    the    Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the 
United   States  and  the  National   Association 
of  Manufacturers   had   motion   pictures   out 
through   the  States   and    hamlets  depicting 
the  glories  of  manufacturers  to  the  discredit 
of  both  the  Nation's  primary  producers  and 
the  people's  government. 

Nor  win  Congress  be  one-sided  in  its  efforts 
to  smoke  out  those  who  in  some  way  or  an- 
other are  tearing  at  the  roots  of  representa- 
tive government.  And  Congress  itself  will 
come  to  understand  the  odds  which  the 
Roosevelt  New  Deal  has  faced  for  10  years. 
Labor  leaders,  the  American  press,  civic  clubs, 
local  chambers  of  commerce,  trade  associa- 
tions, and  other  organizations  attempting  to 
sell  a  philosophy  which  in  effect  leads  to  the 
distrust  of  governn-. rnt  by  the  people  may 
all   be  in  for  some   dujstionlng. 

The  people  of  the  Nation  will  come  to  find 
that  all  rules  and  fiats  laid  down  by  totaU- 
tarian  nations  are  not  prepared  and  planned. 
Many  of  them  follow  the  toulitarian  line  of 
necessity — for  when  once  a  pattern  of  life  is 
set,  it  follows  that  those,  under  such  sys- 
tems, who  fail  to  conform,  must  be  done 
away  with.  It  is  difficult  to  change  the  route 
of  a  highway  once  it  is  constructed.  Rigid 
conformity  becomes  necessary  to  the  very 
life  of  a  nation  and  in  the  dictates  of  con- 
formity minorities  must  go,  with  all  we  have 
come  to  know  as  liberty  of  expression, 
thought,  worship,  food,  work,  travel,  even 
home  life  and  the  rearing  of  families.  Con- 
gress, with  aU  its  many  faults,  is  still  the 
people's  choice  and  the  checkrein  on  dic- 
tatorships whether  masquerading  as  industry 
or  as  superpatriotism. 


American-Fiiipino    Partnership   in   Bataan 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  16,  1942 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  outstanding  and  distinguished  lead- 
ers of  the  Filipino  people  is  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Filipino  Commonwealth, 
Hon.  Sergio  Osmefia,  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  ■who  is  now  in  this  country.  He 
is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  a  good 
American  patriot,  and  a  loyal  Filipino. 
A  few  days  ago  over  the  radio  he  de- 
livered an  address  'r'i'l'^d  "American- 
Filipino  Partnership  ii.  Bataan."    I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Once  again  1  find  myself  among  friends  In 
this  beautiful  country  which  I  have  always 
regarded  with  love  and  loyalty.  Though  I 
am  far  from  Philippine  soil  I  feel  that  I  am 
among  my  own  people. 

The  last  time  I  came  here  was  in  1938 
when  I  was  sent  on  a  mission.  My  trip 
from  the  Philippines  was  pleasant  and 
lasted  3  weeks  orly  We  were  then  at  peace. 
Now  that  the  world  is  at  war  It  took  me 
nearly  3  months  to  come  to  Washington. 
I  came  with  President  Quezon  and  other 
members  of  his  war  cabinet  and  we  used 
almost  every  mode  of  transportation:  motor- 
boat,  steamship,  submarine,  P-T  boat,  flying 
fortress,  railroad,  and  a  United  States  Army 
transport  We  left  Corregidor  on  the  20th 
of  February  last,  and  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  8th  of  May. 

It  was  my  lot   to  live  with  your  soldiers 
in  Bataan.  Corregidor,  the  Visayan  Islands, 
and  Mindanao  for  3  months.     You  may  have 
seen  them  In  their  immaculate  uniforms  be- 
fore  they  departed  for  duty   in   the  Philip- 
pines.    I    saw   them   in    their   barracks   and 
trenches.     I     saw     them     In     action      Your 
soldiers  fought   gloriously.     You   can    Justly 
be   proud   of   the    part    they    played    in    the 
Battle  of  the  Philippines.    They  stand  with 
the  finest,  bravest  fighting  men  of  all  times. 
Battling    side    by    side    with    the    gallant 
American  soldiers  were  the  no  less  courageous 
Filipino  Regulars  and  Reserves.     When   the 
siege   of   Bataan    began.  General    Mac  Arthur 
had  under  hi?  com.mand  7.(XX)  American  com- 
batant   troops.    8.000    Filipino    Scouts,    and 
55.000    Filipino    Reserves       In    ether    words, 
four-fifths    of    the    American-Filipino    Army 
that     resisted     the     invaders    were    untried 
troops — citizen  soldiers,  with  no  more  than 
51/2   months  of  training.     But  the  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  epic  of  Bataan  was  that, 
after  the  first  encounters  with   the  enemy, 
these  green  citizen  soldiers  showed  the  fight- 
ing spirit  of  their  veteran  comrades  and  gave 
full  significance  to  the  determination  of  their 
native  land  to  resist  the  invaders. 

The  American-Filipino  troops  were  lament- 
ably without  air  and  naval  protection  and 
they  had  to  face  an  invading  force  of  sea- 
soned and  well -equipped  soldiers  at  least 
three  times  larger  in  number  and  fully  sup- 
ported by  dive  bombers  and  naval  guns. 
Moreover,  the  Japanese  had  their  lines  of 
communication  intact  nnd  were  able  con- 
stantly to  bring  in  fresh  reinforcements, 
while  our  own  beleaguered  troops  had  to  hold 
their  ground  against  repeated  and  sustained 
assaults  without  rest  or  replacements.  This 
precarious  situation  was  aggravated  by  the 
lack  of  food,  munitions,  and  medical  sup- 
plies, without  which  they  could  not  hope  to 
fight  on  indefinitely. 

To  this  was  added  the  enemy's  effort  to 
take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  Important 
weapon  of  propaganda.  By  constant  radio 
broadcasts  and  leaflets  dropped  from  air- 
planes, the  Japanese  tried  to  undermine  the 
morale  of  our  soldiers,  they  told  us  that  our 
resistance  was  useless  against  the  "invinci- 
ble" Japanese  Army,  which  was  already  crush- 
ing the  armed  resistance  in  Hongkong. 
Malaya,  Singapore,  and  Java.  They  re- 
minded us  that  we  would  not  be  able  to 
get  reinforcements.  These  statements  were 
accompanied  by  declarations  that  the  Japa- 
nese were  really  the  friends  of  the  Filipinos, 
not  their  enemies:  that  Japan  was  ready  to 
grant  independence  to  the  Philippines;  and 
that  we  should  therefore  lay  down  our  arms, 
abandon  cur  American  "oppressors"  and  Join 
Japan  In  establishing  the  Greater  T-.-.n  Asia 
Co-Prosperity  Sphere. 
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Thus.  wh«n  our  Ptllplno  Bold;!  rs.  side  by 
tide  with  the  American  soldiers  fought  the 
enemy,  they  did  it  despite  treme  iduus  odds 
Thpy  fought  like  heroes,  gallant  y  and  un 
f  'y     They  held  on  for  4  long  months 

;  J  Anally  gave  In  only  af t  t  they  had 

become  so  exliausted  by  hunger.  liseai>e.  and 
latlgue  that  they  could  hardl;  lift  theu- 
guns.  In  that  final  determined  ftar.d.  many 
a  Filipino  fell  by  the  side  of  h  s  American 
comrades  in  arms,  consecrating  w;th  his  own 
blood  a  comradeship  which  even  death  can- 
not end. 

You  will  probably  ask  me  why  the  Filipinos, 
In  this  unequal  struggle,  fcught  by  the  side 
of  their  American  comrades  to  the  bitter 
end  The  Filipino  people  In  gen<  ral  and  the 
Filipino  soldier  in  particular  have  fou?,ht  and 
still   are    Qghtlng   by   your  5lclp  .-e  cur 
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have  received  from  you  during  ]  cur  admin 
Utratlon  of  the  Philippines 

Ycu  went  to  our  remote  islands  In  the  far 
Pacific  not  to  enslave  or  exploii  an  already 
vanquished  race,  but  with  the    ivowed  pur- 
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ment Is  that  it  was  achieved  throtigh  the 
combined  efforts,  the  close  collaboration  of 
the  two  peoples.  Is  It  not.  therefore,  natural 
and  logical  that  these  two  peoples — who  have 
worked  together  continuously  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Philippines  and  the  good  name  of  the 
United  States,  who,  in  the  course  of  40  years 
of  close  collaboration,  have  become  partners 
In  peace — should  now  find  themselves  at  this 
crucial  moment  comrades  in  arms? 

With  the  epic  of  Bataan.  the  Filipino 
people  have  won  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world,  and  have  demonstrated  to  the  United 
States  their  good  faith,  sincerity,  and  loyalty. 
This  was  the  reason  why  the  formal  ad- 
herence of  the  Philippines  to  the  Atlantic 
Charter  found  Immediate  and  enthusiastic 
response  from  the  United  States  Government. 
I  con.^lder  this  action  of  th"  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  be  not  only  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  Filipino  people  to 
have  theh-  own  voice  as  a  distinct  and  sep- 
arate nation  in  the  council  of  free  nations 
but  also  a  further  evidence  of  America's  de- 
termination to  expel  the  invaders  from 
Philippine  soil  and  grant  independence  to 
the  Philippines  under  conditions  that  shall 
Insure  its  jjermanence. 


Rubber  Production 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  \  GR.^NT 

or    INDIANA 

IX  TT^F  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tnursday.  July  16,  1942 

M:  (tF^ANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
V.  r  F^;t,..j  :.•  Wallace,  in  an  article 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
on  July  12.  1942.  has  added  alarming  sub- 
stantiation to  a  widespread  siospicion  held 
by  increasing  numbers  of  the  American 
people. 

It  is  a  suspicion  that  the  real  reason 
for  the  administration's  failure  to  sanc- 
tion the  speedy  attainment  of  synthetic 
rubber  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
administration  may  be  more  interested 
in  safeguarding  its  10-year-old  blue 
print  of  how  world  trade  ought  to  operate 
than  Lt  is  in  allowing  unhampered  Ameri- 
can genius  to  meet  our  critical  military 
and  civilian  demand  for  rubber. 

L'  t  this  administration  be  warned  that 
Aih  ricans  will  never  condone  the  lack 
of  necessary  new  rubber,  and  will  never 
approve  of  Government  conscription  of 
present  tires,  so  long  as  spokesmen  of 
this  administration  continue  to  block 
production  of  synthetic  rubber  merely  be- 
cause they  believe  that  a  new  rubber  in- 
dustry for  America  would  interfere  with 
their  intentions  to  build  and  rule  a  super- 
world  state  of  their  own  self-righteous 
conception. 

The  diabolically  irrelevant  charge  now 
leveled  by  the  administration  against 
♦  hose  who  want  to  see  rubber  produced  in 
America  is  that  they  are  new  isolation- 
ists. Those  who  want  Americans  to  be 
permitted  to  manufacture  rubber  are 
childishly  called  new  isolationists  by  the 
same  administration  which  still  pays 
such  warm  lip  service  to  the  kind  of  na- 
tional unity  which  it  contends  would  re- 
sult f;  r:.  termination  of  pre-war  differ- 
ence.^ t>t  ivveen  interventionists  and  non- 
interventionists. 


It  has  always  been  my  belief  that 
neither  world  trade  nor  domestic  pro- 
duction is  justified  by  anything  other 
than  the  satisfaction  of  hiunan  needs. 
When  world  trade  fails  to  satisfy  those 
needs,  surely  there  is  nothing  criminal  or 
unfortunate  in  satisfying  them  by  do- 
mestic production. 

Yet  the  Vice  President  calls  this — and 
I  quote  him — "new  isolationism,  begin- 
ning to  show  it.«  head,  using  rubber  as 
its  cloak," 

Mr.  Wallace  agrees  that  we  need  the 
rubber,  but  apparently  believes  that  those 
who  want  it  produced  are  less  interested 
in  the  rubber  it.self  than  they  are  in  being 
isolationists — much  as  Mr,  Wallace  him- 
self is  apparently  of  the  conviction  that 
it  is  more  important  not  to  be  an  isola- 
tionist than  it  is  to  get  the  rubber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  it  is  a  sad 
commentary  upon  present-dr^y  America 
when  our  pubhc  officials  assert  that  those 
who  want  uo  make  the  Nation  self-sufB- 
cient  in  a  vital  commodity  of  war  and 
peace  are  only  using  the  need  for  that 
commodity  to  cloak  a  greater  interest  in 
a  mere  word  like  "isolation."  This  war 
is  being  fought  to  answer  a  powerful 
military  attack  upon  us,  not  to  gratify 
pet  wishes  to  see  a  mere  word  enthroned 
or  debased. 

.     Mr.  Wallace  writes  that  he  himself — 
and  I  quote: 

Did  e  erything  I  cotild,  during  the  years 
when  I  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  arouse 
the  Nation  to  the  danger  of  depending  almost 
entirely  on  sources  of  rubber  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world. 

And  yet  in  the  same  article  he  charges 
those  who  are  of  like  mind  today — in  cir- 
cumstances even  more  perilous  to  the 
Nation — with  being  new  isolationists,  and 
I  quote  again,  who — 

Would  not  only  destroy  the  export  market 
of  the  United  States,  but  woulj  cause  great 
hardship  among  the  producing  populace  of 
countries  which  normally  export  to  the 
United  States. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  cannot  destroy 
what  is  already  destroyed;  iind  our  ex- 
port market,  never  comparatively  large, 
is  already  virtually  gone.  And  chemur- 
gic  science  is  leading  the  world  further 
and  further  from  resumption  of  world 
trade  on  anything  like  the  former  scale. 

As  for  Mr.  Wallace's  charge  that  do- 
mestic rubber  production  v;ould  cause 
great  hardship  among  the  producing 
PMDpulace  of  countries  whicti  normally 
export  to  the  United  States,  he  answers 
that  himself  when  he  writes  further — 
and  these  are  his  words — tha  — 

It  is  easy  to  visualize  the  cioubling  and 
even  the  trebling  of  world  rubter  consump- 
tion.    It  is  quite  f)ossible — 

Mr,  Wallace  says — 

that  within  15  years  all  the  rubber  produc- 
tion In  the  British  and  Dutch  E;  st  Indies  will 
be  needed  by  Asia.  Cheap  rutabe  •,  cheap  small 
cars,  and  highways  will  causo  unheard-of 
markets. 

How,  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Asia  pro- 
duces rubber  for  the  Asiatics,  will  it 
"cause  great  hardship"  on  ihe  AsiaMcs 
not  to  produce  rubber  for  us? 

The  only  source  of  wealth  is  pr.Miir- 
tion;  and  if  we  produce  fcr  our  vos 
while  Asia  produces  for  herseli.  as  Uis 
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Vice  President  predicts,  will  not  Ameri- 
can prosperity  be  maintained  or  en- 
hanced while  the  Asiatics  are  lifting 
themselves  from  the  coolie  stage  they 
have  occupied  under  western  domina- 
tion? 

The  Vice  President  argues  further  that 
synthetic  rubber  may  cost  more  than 
natural  rubber.  That  is  open  to  serious 
doubt.  But  neither  he  nor  anyone  else 
can  know  whether  that  will  be  the  case 
until  private  American  rubber  producers 
are  given  a  chance  to  produce  in  compe- 
tition with  each  other,  and  free  from  the 
robber-baron  tactics  of  those  moguls 
whom  this  Government  permitted  to 
raise  and  lower  British-Dutch  rubber 
prices  at  will. 

But  Mr.  Wallace,  of  course,  dislikes  the 
word  "tar.ff"  as  much  as  he  does  the 
word  "isolationist."  He  says  that  cur 
rubber  plants  must  revert  to  Government 
ownership  after  the  war— and  here  are 
his  words: 

Because  President  Roosevelt  believes  the 
pcwcr  of  Government  ard  the  emergency  of 
war  should  not  be  used  to  build  up  vested  in- 
terests which  after  the  war  would  be  sittii  g 
on  the  docrstep  of  Congress  clamoring  for  a 
tariff. 

If,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Wall.ace  predicts. 
A  ia  uses  all  her  rubber  for  herself,  then 
there  would  be  no  need  for  tariffs.  But 
if  there  were  such  a  need  for  tariffs,  why 
must  it  be  assumed  that  they  would  serve 
only  to  protect  monopolies?  What  about 
the  interests  of  millions  of  farmers  whose 
grain  Mr.  W.all.^ce  freeiy  admits  is  best 
suited  to  the  manufacture  of  rubber  with 
the  least  consumption  of  time  and  critical 
war  materials?  And  what  about  the  in- 
terests of  hundreds  of  small  plants  which 
could  be  located  near  those  farms  to 
process  the  grain?  And  what  about  the 
interests  of  all  the  Americans  who  would 
thus  be  given  productive  jobs  in  post-war 
years? 

But  Mr.  Wallace  says— and  this  ts  a 
quotation: 

PcrsonaUy.  I  hope  that  after  the  war  Is  over, 
lonlyl  a  few  small  synthetic-alcchol-rubber 
plants  are  kept  running  •  •  •  so  that 
we  may  have  the  technical  knowledge  for 
rapid  ^.xpansion  should  the  need  ever  again 
arise. 

Oh,  yes;  and  Mr.  Wallace  adds  that: 

These  plants  could  be  kept  in  operation  by 
Government  subsidy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  should  not  we  see  to 
It  that  the  need  of  going  through  all  this 
again  docs  not  arise?  Is  there  anything 
so  sacred  about  world  trade  which  does 
not  exist  that  we  should  pui'sue  it  like 
some  sacred  will-o'-the-wisp,  while  de- 
priving our  own  people  of  things  we  need 
and  can  make? 

Throughout  his  article  Mr.  Wallace  re- 
turns asain  t.nd  again  to  what  might  be 
called  the  theme  of  h:s  tone  poem— the 
theme  that  those  whom  he  calls  "new 
isclationists"  do  not  think  that  world 
trade  "matters  very  much."  and  that 
"unless  we  are  watchful  the  new  isola- 
tionism will  produce  World  War  No.  3." 

But  those  whom  Mr.  Wallace  so  mean- 
Inglessly  calls  "the  new  isolationists" 
have  aot  forgotten— since  the  adminis- 
tiation  will  not  let  them  drop  the  pre- 
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Pearl  Harbor  debate — that  the  interven- 
ticnists  who  wanted  this  war,  and  many 
of  whose  policies  admittedly  helped  to 
bring  it  to  us,  said  then  that  war  was 
necessary  to  prot-ect  our  far-away  rub- 
ber sources.  And  I  have  already  made 
mention  of  Mr.  Wallace's  allusion  to  his 
own  efforts  to  make  us  independent  of 
foreign  supplies  in  the  event  of  war. 
How,  theu,  would  these  "new  isolation- 
ists" set  the  world  stage  for  another  war, 
if  it  is  the  quest  for  foreign  markets,  not 
home  markets,  which  leads  so  readily  to 
war? 

Well,  it  is  a  sorry  picture.  But  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Wallace — as  we  have 
baen  so  many  times  in  the  past — for  the 
frankness  of  his  interpretations  of  official 
policy  when  frankness  has  been  at  a 
premium. 

The  greatest  nation  in  the  world,  able 
to  produce  the  rubber  which  it  needs  and 
lacks,  is  strangled  under  the  grasp  of 
Government  control  Private  enterprise 
has  been  ruled  out  by  the  same  Govern- 
m.ent's  determination  to  build  a  world 
only  from  a  New  Deal  blueprint. 

Yes;  .t  is  a  sorry  picture.  But  thanks 
again.  Mr.  Wallace,  for  your  discouraging 
frankness. 


Disabl"d     Ani'Tican     Vett*rans     nt     Vior'i] 
V.  ar   Sponsor  Joint   Resolut:rn   To    Aid 

Ernpioyable  Hanciicapptd  Person>  .^nd 
\<-  A  m  tne  NcJtion  s  A'"-()i;t  V'>  ar 
Lj...t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1942 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans' 
Organization  in  sponsoring  and  causing 
to  be  introduced  in  Congress  on  July  13, 
1942.  a  joint  resolution,  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  to  take  certain  steps 
to  speed  up  the  utilization  in  suitable 
emploj-ment  of  the  abilities  and  apti- 
tudes of  all  employable  handicapped  per- 
sons. I  am  certain  the  Honorable  Paul 
McNutt.  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier 
who  in  season  and  out  has  been  a  sympa- 
thetic friends  of  the  disabled  veteran  and 
the  handicapped  civilian,  will  begin  at 
once  to  follow  the  proposals  incorporated 
in  the  joint  resolution  to  the  end  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  individuals 
can  be  released  for  military  service  and 
defense  operations. 

It  has  been  estimated  tlrat  almost  one- 
third  of  all  employables  in  the  Nation  are 
handicapped  in  one  way  or  another. 
Many  are  partially  crippled,  others  afflict- 
ed with  diseases  not  communicable,  but 
which  will  not  prevent  their  being  en- 
gaged in  light  employment.    Thousands 


of  Veterans  of  the  first  World  War  also 
fall  in  this  category.  Here  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  give  these  splendid  Ameri- 
cans a  chance  to  participate  in  the  war 
effort  for  victory. 

This  joint  resolution  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  Congress  because 
in  every  congressional  district  there  are 
considerable     employable     handicapped 
persons.    In  sponsoring  this  joint  resolu- 
tion  the   Disabled   American   Veterans' 
organization  once  more  justifies  its  exist- 
ence and  its  reputation  for  distinguished 
patriotic  service.    It  is  pleasing  to  note 
thta  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  by 
congressional  action  recently  secured  an 
amendment  to  its  national   charter  to 
open  its   i.iembership  to  any   wounded 
veteran;  thus  the  door  is  open  to  the 
present  fighters  in  our  armed  forces,  if 
wounded,  to  affiliate  with  this  fine  pa- 
triotic a^iency.    In  my  contacts  \*nth  dis- 
abled veterans  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
for  the  past   10  years  I  have  received 
splendid  cooperation  from  the  Disabled 
Americ«".n  Veterans'  organization  and  I 
am  certain  it  will,  as  in  the  past,  merit 
every  responsibiUty  in  the  trying  days  to 
come. 
The  joint  resolution  follows: 

Joint  resolution  authorizing  and  directing  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion to  take  certain  steps  to  speed  up  the 
utilization  m  suitable  employment  of  the 
abilities  and  aptitudes  of  all  employable 
handicapped  persons 

Whereas  the  preservation  of  America,  and 
of  its  democratic  rights  and  freedoms,  re- 
quires that  there  shall  be  full  utilization  of 
the  abUities  and  aptitudes  of  all  handicapped 
persons.  Including  America's  disabled  defend- 
ers, to  the  end  that  our  country  may  be  en- 
abled (1 )  to  provide  an  adequate  number  of 
able-bodied  persons  for  active  service  in  its 
armed  forces,  and,  at  the  same  time.  (2)  to 
mobilize  sufficient  manpower  speedily  to  pro- 
duce all  kinds  ol  highly  mechanized  and  mo- 
torized materiel,  as  and  when  needed  by  our 
armed  forces,  as  well  as  (3)  to  maintain  all 
types  of  services  Incidentally  necessary  there- 
to: and 

Whereas  there  are  now  millions  of  jobs 
being  performed  by  able-bodied  persons, 
which  might  be  performed  by  handicapped 
persons,  thus  releasing  such  able-bodied  per- 
sons for  Jobs  that  cannot  he  satisfactorily 
performed  by  handicapped  persons:  and 

Whereas  there  are  several  laws,  both  Federal 
and  State,  enacted  during  peacetime,  which 
disregard  the  problem  of  the  physically  hand- 
icapped— now  variously  estimated  at  be- 
tween 15.000.000  and  25  000,000— which  dis- 
courage or  impede  the  utilization  of  emp:oy- 
able  handicapped  persons  and  thus  hinder 
the  speedy  production  of  needed  war  materiel: 
and 

Whereas  it  is  vitally  Important  that  all  em- 
ployable persons,  including  the  physically 
handicapped,  shall  be  so  employed  as  to  en- 
able them  to  make  the  greatest  possible  cdh- 
trlbution  to  Americas  "aU-buf  war  victory 
effort:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  highly  desirable  that  special 
studies,  surveys,  and  analyses  be  conducted  in 
order  to  determine  the  variotis  types  of  em- 
ployment in  which  the  abilities  of  variously 
handicapped  persons  can  be  best  utilized,  and 
for  which  their  aptitudes  can  best  be  devel- 
oped by  various  types  of  specialized  pre-em- 
ployment vocational  training;  and 

WTiereas  there  is  now  no  Federal  agency 
charged  with  full  responsibility  for  arrangrlng 
for  the  full  utilization  and  development  (f 
the  qualifications  and  potentialities  of  handi- 
capped employables:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
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Rexolved.  etc  .  That  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  Is  here 
Ized  and  directed  to  Issue  directiv 
to— 

( 1 )   Provide  for  careJul  Inventorlr^ 
and  analyses  to  be  made  a?  to  t 
abilities  and  aptitudes  of  the  sev 
of  variously  handicapped  persons 
mine    bow    their    services    can 
utilized  in.  and  how  their  potent 
best  be  developed  for.  suitable  e 
1 2)   Promote    cooperation    be»^ 
and  private  agencies  in  arrai  - 
types  of  specialized  preempl 
courses  for  all  handicapped  and  di 
sens  who  are  potentially  em 
various  capacities  determined  u 
ing  to  their  respective  aptitudes; 

(3)  Arrange    for    the   formula ti 
posed   Executive  orders,   to  be 
the  President  fcr  his  approval 
provide  that  certain  kinds  of  Job 
tlons   in   Federal    agencies  shall. 
period   of   war,   be   filled  only   by 
who  are  handicapped  by  various  st 
of   ailments   or   disabilities,   whi 
found  to  be  otherwise  qualified  th 
urging  all  employers  In  private   i 
fill  all  future  vacancies  In   simll; 
private  Jobs  or  positions  with  sue 
handicapped  employable  persons 
feasibly  available  therefor: 

(4)  Provide  for  careful  studies 
eral    laws    and   of    all    State    laws. 
State   workmen's   compensation 
may  be  considered  a*  being  res 
whole  or  in  part,  for  discouraging 
Ing  the  suitable  employment  of  h 
persons:   to  make  public  the  res 
analyses;  and  to  submit  to  the  v 
legislatures,   to   the   United   State 
and  to  the  President  suggestions 
diticnal  legislation   and  Executtv 
may  be  coiwiidered  helpful  to  rem 
Impediments   as    to.   and    to   e 
employment  of  handicapped  pers 

(5)  Provide  for  such  otht^r  s-tepi 
signed    to    speed    up    the    utilizai 
abilities    and    aptitudes    of    all 
handicapped    persons    m    suita 
ment. 
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"Back    When" 


HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FU 

:    orTH  CARo:  :  ■,  .. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Cr    ir^?     r- 

Wednesday.  July  IS.  l 

leir.  t'     lo    fXifiid     in\     l'.':. 
Record.   I   am   inserting   a 
p>oem   written   by   a   very   dis 
poet.  Thomas  H.  Williamson,  A 
entitled  'Back  When"; 

BACK     WHEV 


some  trips, 
!  hips. 


On  Armistice  day — back  in  eighjreen. 
What  did  we  do — how  did  it  seefn 
Now  peace  had  come — we  took 
And  gave  consent — to  sink  our 

Did  the  golden  rule — put  us  at  ^ase. 
And  scrap  the  freedom — of  the  seas; 
With  vision  dimmed — we  never  knew. 
To  look  ahead — to  forty-two 

We  thought  back  then — that  sohny  boy, 
Would  live  a  life — of  peace  and  jcy; 
Did  we  not  hear — our  grandpa  say. 
Wars  wiU  end — en  Judgment  di^- 
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Do  we  think  new — if  we  should  win, 
The  sharks  of  hate — should  have  a  fin — 
To  swim  the  waters — to  our  shore — 
And  sink  and  kill — cur  men  once  more. 

When  war  had  ceased — back  In  eighteen, 
We  could  not  see — what  now  is  seen; 
A  treacherous  .smile — a  murderous  grin, 
Begging  for  peace — till  ready  again. 

We  may  be  wrong — and  fall  to  see. 
Far  out  beyond — the  future  sea: 
But   if   we   had — our   way  today. 
We  would  put — those  birds  away. 

And  when  they  raise — a  younger  brocd. 
Well  make  the  ra.scals — all  be  good: 
For  we  will  build— a  fence  so  high. 
The  first  one  out — will  surely  die 

— Thos.  H.  Williamson. 
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REMARKS 

OF 

HON.   STEPHEN   V.   YCU'G 

OF   OHIO  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16.  1942 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as 
soon  as  we  pass  the  revenue  bill  for  1942, 
an  adequate  appropriation  for  Price  Ad- 
ministrator Leon  Henderson  and  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  inflation,  I  want  to  go 
home.  I  am  suffering  from  nostalgia — 
an  acute,  aggravated,  colossal  case  of 
nostalgia.  Day  aft-^r  day  for  months  we 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
been  away  from  our  homes  legislating 
and  attending  to  the  business  of  our  con- 
stituents and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
I  want  to  return  and  meet  and  mingle 
with  my  constituents,  yet  I  know  that  the 
war  situation  is  so  extremely  serious— 
that  dictatorship  aggression  Is  forcing 
back  the  Russians  despite  the  fact  that 
they  are  fighting  bravely — that  this  will 
be  the  bloodiest  summer  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  world — that  our  post  of 
duty  is  here  in  Washington. 

I  know  that  under  the  circumstances 
we  should  not  recess  for  30  or  60  days — 
and  I  will  vote  to  stay  here  and  work— I 
will  oppose  a  recess  for  the  balance  of 
July  and  for  the  month  of  August.  We 
have  a  great  responsibility  to  our  own 
people  and  to  the  United  Nations  of  the 
world  beset  and  forced  backward  by  the 
forces  of  evil  throbbing  up  and  down  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  across  the 
broad  Pacific  invading  and  securing  a 
foothold  upon  our  own  soil.  The  humid 
heat  of  Washington  in  July  and  August 
is  something  to  dread,  and  we  have  been 
in  session  almost  constantly,  neverthe- 
less. I  feel  we  must  do  our  duty  and  con- 
tinue in  session.  After  all  our  constitu- 
ents have  selected  us  to  make  the  laws 
of  this  Nation,  to  provide  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  to  maintain  our  security 
and  the  American  way  of  life,  and  if  ever 
it  was  Important  that  the  representa- 
tives of  a  free  people  meet,  deliberate, 
legislate,  and  act  it  Is  now.  Therefore, 
my  vote  will  be  against  any  recess  during 
July  or  August. 


Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  admit  I  want 
to  go  home.  I  am  homesick.  I  want  to 
meet  with  my  people  in  surroundings 
familiar  to  me.  You,  Mr.  Spt^aker,  are 
considered  a  fortunate  man.  In  this  in- 
tellectual and  political  arena  where 
men  struggle  to  the  utmost  for  their  po- 
litical traditions  and  convic'ions,  for 
their  districts  and  States,  you  liave  come 
up  through  merit  the  hard  way  to  oc- 
cupy the  position  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — the  second 
highest  position  of  authority  ii  this  Re- 
^ublic.  But,  it  has  never  been  your  good 
fortune  to  live  in  Ohio  and  to  breathe 
the  fine  crisp  air  washed  by  Lake  Erie 
and  to  meet  and  mingle  day  after  day 
with  those  fine  people  living  between  the 
borders  of  Lake  Fi  'p  md  the  Ohio  River. 


The  Tax  Bill 


REMARKS 


HON.  J^iHN  t.  RANKIN 


OF  mississiff: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>  TATIVE3 

Thursday.  July  16.  1912 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  country  is  now  at  the  cro.'^s- 
roads.  We  are  passing  through  a  crucial 
ordeal,  testing  whether  or  not  our  way 
of  life  and  our  form  of  goverrment  shall 
endure. 

The  last  hope  of  democracy,  which 
means  representative  government,  lies  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States — and 
largely  in  this  House  of  Representatives. 

We  are  going  to  be  put  to  the  test  to- 
day on  the  tax  bill,  one  of  ths  most  im- 
portant measures  with  whicJi  Congress 
has  ever  had  to  deal. 

I  am  opposed  to  a  closed  rule  that 
would  deny  us  the  right  to  cfl'er  amend- 
ments, and  for  that  reason  I  shall  vote 
against  the  previous  question.  If  my  po- 
sition prevails,  then  we  can  amend  the 
rule  so  as  to  make  amendments  to  the 
bill  in  order. 

I  want  to  increase  the  income  taxes  in 
the  higher  brackets.  Until  ihis  war  is 
won  and  paid  for.  no  individual  should 
enjoy  a  net  annual  income  of  more  than 
$2o.000  a  year,  certainly  not  more  than 
$50,000  after  all  allowances  are  deducted 
and  all  taxes  paid;  and  no  individual 
should  be  permitted  to  inherit  more  than 
$1.000.000 — certainly  not  more  than  $5.- 
000.000  at  most — at  least  during  tliis 
emergency. 

Income  taxes  on  certain  ccrporations, 
known  as  holding  companies,  that,  as 
President  Roosevelt  once  said,  "serve  no 
useful  purpose."  as  well  as  thi  enormous 
salaries  of  their  useless  officii  Is.  some  of 
which  we  are  told  range  as  hiKh  as  $250,- 
000  a  year,  should  be  raised  io  the  vati- 
ishing  point,  in  the  higher  biackets. 

We  should  repeal  the  1913  limitation  In 
the  law  to  enable  us  to  tax  vast  fortunes 
like  that  of  Marshall  Field's,  vhich  would 
otherwise  escape  paying  in  e.state  or  in- 
heritance taxes  at  all. 
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Wf  ihuuid  make  it  possible  to  tax  those 
enormous  fortunes  that  have  been  tied 
up  in  trusts  or  foundations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pyramiding  them  and  passing 
them  on.  while  expending  small  amounts 
for  altruistic  purposes,  and  sometimes 
spending  large  amounts  for  subversive 
purposes. 

It  is  said  that  5  percent  of  our  people 
now  own  about  90  percent  of  our  wealth. 
If  this  keeps  on.  they  will  soon  have  it  all. 

While  our  young  men  who  have 
answerea  their  country's  call,  who  asked 
for  no  exemptions,  and  who  had  no 
wealthy  Marshall  Field  to  ask  it  for 
them,  while  they  are  fighting  the  battles 
for  democracy  against  our  foes  from 
without,  let  us  place  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion where  it  belongs  and  not  permit  the 
country  for  which  they  are  fighting  be 
transformed  into  a  land  "where  wealth 
accumulates  and  men  decay." 

I  hope  the  House  will  vote  down  the 
previous  question. 


Let  Us  Ktep  the  Rrord  .Strait;ht 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RAYMONDS.  SPRINGER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16.  1942 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  which  has  been  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  a  certain  speech  which 
was  made  by  Hon.  Henry  F.  Schricker. 
Governor  of  Indiana,  at  the  Indiana  State 
Democratic  Convention,  which  speech 
was  extended  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  appears  at 
pages  A2731,  A2732,  A2733.  and  A2734. 
In  that  article,  which  purports  to  con- 
tain the  speech  of  Governor  Schricker.  of 
Indiana.  I  desire  to  make  some  comments 
with  reference  to  his  pretended  quota- 
tion from  a  speech  of  my  own  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1940,  in  which  the  Governor  is 
quoted  as  having  said: 

On  February  15.  1940,  Representative  Rat- 
MOND  Sfringer,  Of  Indiana's  Tenth  District, 
said:  "I  urge  that  this  appropriation  for  the 
harbor  of  Guam  be  defeated  by  the  House. 
I'  you  pass  this  unnecessary  appropriation, 
the  da:  will  come  when  regret  will  be  your 
response  to  all  who  make  Inquiry  about  it. 
Let  us  stagger  the  building  of  a  Navy  over 
a  period  of  years,  not  immediately — not  for 
war.  but  for  peace," 

I  am  greatly  surprised  that  Governor 
Schricker  did  not  quote  the  entire  para- 
graphs of  my  speech  regarding  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  for 
dredging  and  cleaning  the  harbor  of 
Guam.  He  picked  out  certain  sentences 
only,  which  he  thought  would  better  serve 
his  purpose  in  delivering  his  political 
speech,  and  which  would  appeal  to  his 
auditors  in  that  convention.  Had  he 
quoted  the  things  I  did  say.  on  February 
15.  1940.  he  would  have  been  forced  to  say 
in  his  address  the  following: 

One  of  the  Items  contained  In  this  bill 
is   the   sum   of   $3,000,000   for   dredging   the 


harbor   of   Guam      This   item   appears   with 
sordid  innocence  in  this  measure.     Guam  is 
located  approximately  COCO  miles  from  San 
Francisco  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  defend  that  island.     It  is  likewise  located 
only  1,700  miUs  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
which   we  seek   to   relinquish.     It  is  located 
approximately  1,500  miles  from  Japan.     This 
appropriation     for    harbor    construction     at 
Guam  was  defeated  during  the  first  se.ssion 
of   the   Seventy-sixth   Congress,   and  I  hope 
it  will   be   overwhelmingly   defeated   at    this 
session.     If  we  make  a  grant  of  money  for 
harbor  construction  at  Guem.  then  we  will 
soon   be   called   upon   to   appropriate   many, 
many  millions  of  dollars  foi  the  fortifiratloh 
of    Guam.      That    will    not    be    aU    because 
we  will  soon  be  asked  to  appropriate  funds 
with  which  to  construct  an  air  base  on  that 
far  removed  island  which  would  cost  many 
additional    millions    of    dollars.     While    this 
initial  appropriation  appeal's  to  be  insignifi- 
cant   insofar    as    the    amount    which    is    in- 
volved, yet  the  added  sums  which  will  surely 
follow  are  those  which  must  concern  all  of 
us.     There  is   the  added  danger  of  our  in- 
volvement in  a  foreign  war  because  of  our 
participation   in   the   proposed   work   at   the 
harbor  of   Guam,   and  should   we   be  called 
upon  to   fortify  it,  I  shudder  at   the  result 
which  might  follow. 

I  urge  that  this  appropriation  for  the  har- 
bor of  Guam  be  defeated  by  the  House.  If 
you  pass  this  unnecessary  appropriation,  the 
day  will  come  when  regret  will  be  your  re- 
sponse to  all  who  make  inquiry  about  it. 

Let  us  look  upon  this  appropriation  in  the 
light  of  our  economic  needs  at  home.  Let  vis 
stagger  the  building  of  a  navy  over  a  period 
of  years,  not  immediately — not  for  war,  but 
for  peace.  Let  us  save  the  money  which  is 
so  sorely  need  for  our  own  people  at  home — 
and  let  us  first  care  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

May  I  suggest  that  I  am  greatly  sur- 
prised that  the  Governor  made  a  charge 
against  me  because  I  opjiosed  the  dredg- 
ing of  the  harbor  at  Guam.     I  wonder 
why  the  Governor  did  not  make  a  similar 
charge  against   many  others,  including 
some  of  the  most  influent  ial  Democrats  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  also 
includes  some   of   those   from   Indiana 
who  belong  to  that  same  party.    Those 
men  realized  the  peril  involved  if  we 
started  the  work  of  dredging  the  harbor 
at  Guam,  and  they  opposed  that  meas- 
ure.   I  wonder  why  Governor  Schricker 
did  not  call  the  roll  of  all  of  the  men 
who  opposed  the  dredging  of  the  harbor 
at  Guam?    He  merely  wanted  to  leave  the 
impression  that  my  opposition  to  that 
utterly   useless   and  dangerous   project 
was  the  only  opposition  to  it  from  my 
own  State  of  Indiana.    Let  the  Gover- 
nor examine  the  Record,  and  he  will  find 
that  Representatives  of  his  ovm  party. 
from  Indiana  as  well  as  from  the  various 
States  of  the  Nation,  opposed  that  same 
project.     May  I  say  to  the  Governor  of 
Indiana,  that   if  that   project   to  clean 
out  the  harbor  at  Guam  had  been  passed, 
and  if  the  harbor  had  been  dredged  and 
cleaned  as  proposed,  Japan  would  now  be 
using  it  as  a  base  for  her  battleships  and 
her  submarines — which  would  be  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  possessions  which 
she  now  desires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  article,  written  by 
Frank  C.  Waldrcp,  on  February  5.  1942, 
the  case  of  Guam  was  discussed  at;  great 
length  in  the  Washington  Times-Herald, 
and  I  q^i'ie  from  that  :irticle: 

The  House  of  Representatives  thought  It 
wise  not  lo  provoke  the  J.ips  by  authorizing 


a  project  which  obviously  could  not  make  a 
secure  base  of  Guam  and  which  couldn't  be 
undertaken  adequately.  So  the  project  was 
tabled,  and  a  good  thing,  too,  for  It  mli;ht 
have  plunged  us  into  war  even  sooner  than 
December  7. 

And  if  the  Japs  had  allowed  us  to  finish  '.he 
harbor  clearance  we  know  very  well  they 
would  be  using  that  harbor  today  as  a  fleet 
base  of  their  own. 

May  I  say  that  Governor  Schricker 
might  have  quoted  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  he  said  on  the  eve 
of  the  election,  in  the  year  1940,  and  I 
quote  him: 

And  while  I  am  talking  to  you  mothers 
and  fathers.  I  give  you  one  more  assurance. 
I  have  sal''  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  it 
again  and  again.  Your  boys  are  not  going  to 
be  sent  Into  any  foreign  wars.  They  are 
going  into  training  to  form  a  force  so  string 
that,  by  its  very  existence.  It  will  keep  the 
threat  of  war  away  from  our  shores. 

At  this  very  moment,  and  at  the  t.me 
the  Governor  of  Indiana  was  delivering 
that  convention  address,  he  knew,  or  he 
ought  to  have  known,  that  we  have  un- 
told thousands  of  Hoosier  boys  in  the 
service  of  our  country.  They  are  on  for- 
eign soil;  they  are  engaged  in  this  war; 
these  boys  are  in  Australia,  on  Ha^xail, 
in  Ireland  and  Iceland,  and  at  every 
base  in  every  clime  while  they  are  fight- 
ing for  our  country.  If  the  Governor  of 
Indiana  has  forgotten  the  President's 
statement,  he  should  read  it  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  has  had  control  of 
all  legislative  matters  in  the  Congress  for 
the  past  9  years  and  more?  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  majority  in  the  Congress 
have  had  full  and  complete  control,  and 
they  could  have  dredged  the  harbor  or 
even  fortified  Guam,  or  they  could  have 
developed  our  national  defense  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection.  Did  they  do 
it?  The  answer  is  apparent.  When  the 
waste  was  countenanced,  when  the  boon- 
doggling was  continued,  why  did  not  the 
administration  spend  for  our  national  de- 
fense? 

Sometimes  when  we  reflect  over  things 
that  have  been  done  and  statements  that 
have  been  made,  we  are  able  to  secure  a 
better  understanding  of  the  position  one 
has  occupied.  The  President  had  some 
very  decided  views  regarding  our  na- 
tional defense  and  a  two-ocean  Navy, 
because  he  gave  an  interview  at  a  press 
conference  on  May  14,  1940 — and  that 
was  several  months  after  I  had  spoken  on 
the  subject  of  dredging  the  harbor  at  the 
island  of  Guam — and  on  the  next  day. 
May  15,  1940,  the  New  York  Times  car- 
ried the  following  story,  and  I  quote  that 
article: 

Mr.  Roosevelt  brushed  aside  as  utterly 
stupid  suggestions  that  developments  In  the 
European  struggle  and  their  Implications  in 
the  Pacific  strengthened  the  argumenti^  for 
a  two-ocean  navy  If  it  ever  had  any  merit, 
that  theory  became  outmoded  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  California  in  1847,  he  said.  Such 
a  conception  of  the  Nation's  floating  delense 
was  Just  plain  dumb,  he  added. 

May  I  suggest  that  when  any  public 
oflBcial  speaks,  let  him  tell  the  whole  siory. 
Let  the  people  know  the  facts  as  they 
exist.  The  people  want  to  know  the  facts 
because  they  have  been  misled  too  long 
and  too  often. 

What  we  need  is  national  unity.  I 
have  urged  that  we  must  win  this  war, 
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and  we  must  win  It  as  quickly  as  jossible, 
and  our  victory  must  be  a  deci;  ive  one. 
We  cannot  have  that  unity,  which  is  so 
essential,  when  high  public  cfBc  als  dis- 
tort statements  which  have  b^fn  made 
and  when  they  seek  to  mislead  it  o  people 
re-jpectinE:  that  which  was  actually 
stated.  Let  the  Governor  keep  khe  rec- 
ord straight. 
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HON.  DAVE  E.  SATTERFIE 
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or    VIXCINIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTfiTlVES 

Thursday.  July  16.  1942 

Mr.  fcATTERFIELD.  Mr  ^  >  i'<er.  the 
voyage  of  the  German  su  ;:;  .ne.  the 
Dcutschland.  to  this  country  pn  )r  to  our 
entrance  in  the  World  War.  in  iny  judg- 
ment has  always  been  the  clue  w|th  which 
we  could  solve  the  mystery  of 
is  procured  by  German  submeribles  op- 
erates: in  the  western  Atlanti^  and  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  ingenu 
Germans  is  progressive.     It   is 


ty  of  the 
unlikfly 


that,  in  all  the  years  of  preparation  prior 
to  the  actual  outbreak  oi  World  War  No. 
2.  they  did  not  continue  their  research 
and  development  of  cargo-carrying  sub- 
marines in  laboratories,  on  ]  drafting 
boards,  and  in  shipyards. 

A  small  fleet  of  giant  cargoj-carrying 
submersibles.  operating  in  relays,  could 
adequately  fuel  for  an  indefinite  period 
many  submarines  on  our  coasts  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Dcutschland  the  Germans 
also  built  the  Bremen.  Just  w  lat  hap- 
pened to  that  vessel  no  one  seems  to 
know,  but  at  any  rate  we  might  as  well 
realize  that  the  German  admi  alty  has 
made  vast  improvements  over  tfiose  two 
pioneer  submarines. 

Now  comes  the  news  that  supply- 
carrying  submarines  have  b  •  •  mother- 
ing the  submarines  in  the  \vt .  i: ;  ;i  Atlan- 
tic and  along  our  coast  lines  Corre- 
spondence found  on  a  capturec  subma 
nne  confirms  it.  There  is  no  lorjger  room 
for  conjecture  on  this  subject. 

I  have  conferred  with  distinpu  shed  au- 
thorities with  reference  to  the  building 
of  this  type  of  craft,  and  unque^tlonably 
the  construction  of  an  undcrstas  vessel 
capable  of  carrying  7.500  tons  o  cargo  is 
feasible:  and  furthermore,  such  a  vessel 
-^^^    ;!.i  be  comparatively  safe  f;om  sub- 


:::  i;  :-.e  attacks,  by  gun  fire,  or  t 
as  it  would  proceed  subir.  : 
of  100  feet. 

In   addition,   this   type   of   b 
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loaded  and  proceeding  to  a  refcdczvous 
need  never  surface  except  unriei  cover  of 
darkness,  hence  chances  of  its  petection 

a:  1  iest ruction  \v :!:  b'  .it  a  dec 
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our  submarines  will  be  operatini  in  great 
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ticulariy  wlu-n  we  carry  the  battle  along 
the  beaches  of  Japan,  we  shall  discover 
that  her  long  and  secret  prpparation  will 
have  produced  a  vast  number' of  subma- 
rines. Our  carriers  and  all  the  rest  of 
our  surface  ships  must  depend  for  their 
very  existence  upon  aerial  superiority. 
We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
Japanese  will  rely  no  less  upon  subma- 
rines to  defend  their  islands  than  we 
should  rely  upon  that  instrumentality  if 
we  were  subjected  to  invasion.  Just  as 
the  answer  to  aerial  offense  is  more  air- 
planes, so  the  answer  to  the  defensive 
strength  of  Japanese  undersea  boats  is 
more  submarines.  The  Japanese  subma- 
rines will  be  very  close  to  .Hipply  bases. 
Our  undersea  boats  will  be  thousands  of 
miles  removed  from  their  bases.  We  can 
scarcely  hope  to  attain  submarine  su- 
periority in  tha':e  waters  unless  we  have 
built  a  sufiBcieni  number  of  cargo-carry- 
ing submersibles  to  keep  our  submarines 
supplied  in  those  waters.  Surface  tenders 
in  that  area  will  be  subjected  to  too  much 
risk. 

So  much  has  been  said  recently  about 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Germans  that  we 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
one  of  the  instruments  with  which  they 
wage  this  war  are  American  inventions. 
They  have  on  many  occasions  capitalized 
on  the  inventive  genius  of  Americans,  fit- 
ting adaptations  of  one  kind  or  another 
to  our  basic  inventions,  with  great  profit 
to  themselves.  Here  in  our  own  coun- 
try the  advent  of  war  seems  to  stifle  and 
restrict  the  full  play  of  our  inventiveness. 
The  long-drawn-out  controversy  over  the 
Sea  Otter  incident  to  a  final  decision  to 
really  test  that  type  of  craft,  illustrates 
the  point.  To  try  new  things  when  we 
are  actually  at  War  seems  to  be  much 
more  d.fficult  than  when  we  are  at  peace. 
We  have  been  steadily  preaching  that  to 
win  this  war  we  must  go  all-out  in  every 
sense  of  the  word:  and  that,  it  seems  to 
me.  calls  for  the  full  play  of  not  only  our 
money,  our  industry,  our  courage,  but, 
just  as  important,  our  spirit  of  inven- 
tion, daringly  executed. 

I  hope  these  brief  remarks  will  quicken 
an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  on  this  subject,  and 
more  particularly  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. It  is  imperative  that  we  begin 
at  once  the  building  of  this  type  of  craft. 
Let  us  not  be  taken  by  surprise  when  the 
real  naval  engagement  is  fought  in  Jap- 
anese waters,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
that  engagement  will  reveal  enemy  giant 
submersible  aircraft  earners. 

Service  of  Colored   People   in   t'le    Ar:'ied 
Forces 


FXbENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

F  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  July  16.  1942 

M:    CI.ASON'     :>b    Speaker,  since  the 

.  u:  -I.-;  .:  ::  V  present  war  otir  armed 


services  have  opened  the  door  w  der  than 
ever  before  in  our  history  to  t  le  Neg'o 
youth  of  our  land.  Colored  young  men 
are  now  accepted  for  enlistment  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  they  may  now  enter  any 
branch  of  the  Navy,  and  they  are  no 
longer  required  to  train  to  become  officers 
at  schools  separate  from  those  of  our 
white  citiz'-ns.  The  Army  Air  Corps  now 
offers  flight  training  to  Negroes,  though 
to  a  woefully  small  number. 

In  the  wars  which  this  Nr.tion  has 
fougrht.  the  Negro  has  made  an  out- 
standing record  of  valor.  He  has  won 
the  commendation  of  his  sup'-riors  for 
his  bravery,  his  devotion  to  ciuty,  and 
his  willingne.ss  to  undertake  any  mis- 
sion, however  dangerous.  Ir  all  the 
wars  since  the  Revolution,  tlie  Negro 
has  fought  and  died  for  the  same  causes 
for  which  his  white  compatr  ots  have 
fought  and  died. 

Belated  recognition  has  been  given  the 
Negro's  prowess  as  a  fighting  n-an  in  the 
recent  modifications  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  him  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments.  Yet  these  concessions 
have  far  from  adequately  mad?  possible 
the  full  use  of  the  manpower  of  our 
Negro  youth  or  accorded  to  the  n  the  op- 
portunities for  training  and  advance- 
ment in  the  armed  services  which  every 
American,  whatever  his  color,  deserves. 
The  military  and  naval  authorities  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  foresight  in 
dropping  some  uf  the  barriers  which  for 
years  have  barred  the  Negro  fr^m  secur- 
ing the  same  rights  and  privileges  to 
serve  his  country  on  an  equal  oasis  with 
white  citizens.  It  is  earnes'.ly  to  be 
hoped  that  in  this,  the  hour  of  our  great- 
est emergency,  further  consideration 
may  be  given  to  removing  these  barriers 
altogether. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  include 
in  these  remarks  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Bruce  T.  Bowens.  Jr..  of 
Springfield,  Mass..  a  fine,  intelligent 
young  colored  man  who  has  volunteered 
to  serve  as  a  pilot  in  our  Air  Forces.  In 
this  letter  it  seems  to  me  that  this  young 
man.  the  son  of  one  of  Springfield's  most 
distinguished  physicians,  states  the  case 
for  the  patriotic  colored  youth  of  America 
forcefully  and  even  eloquently.  I  hope 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  read  i'  and  give 
serious  thought  to  the  appea  to  serve 
the  Nation  which  Mr.  Bowers  so  well 

expresses: 

JULV  8.  1942. 
Hon   Charles  R.  Clason. 

United  States  Congressman 
from    Massachusetts.   House 

Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
De.ar  Sm:  I  enclose  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Courier  of  July  4  an  article  relai  ive  to  the 
Tuskegee  Army  Air  School.  It  Is  extremely 
discouraging.  I  permit  myself  to  hope, 
though  weakly,  that  this  means  that  some 
plan  is  under  consideration  for  elimination 
of  the  separate  training  base  and  admission 
of  Negroes  to  all  training  fields.  This  hope 
Is  largely  sustained  by  virtue  of  the  recent 
elimination  of  stgregatory  officer  candidate 
schools  In  other  branches  of  tne  service. 
Since  it  has  thus  been  demonstrated  that 
Negro  and  white  young  men  can  live  and  work 
together  in  harmony,  it  Is  to  be  aoped  that 
this  policy  will  be  extended  to  the  Air  Corps. 
It  Is  indeed  painful  to  me  to  hear  radio 
announcers  and  to  see  magazine  and  news- 
paper   ads   and    movie   shorts,   ai    r.etid::.g 
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(that  is  the  word)  for  "youi.g  men  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  26."  et  ceter.T,  txj  joir  the 
Army  Air  Corps;  while  I,  who  have  been 
eUgible  since  February,  stagnate  here  at  home. 
True.  I  am  employed  in  defense  Industry, 
subscribe  to  the  10-percent  pay-roll  plan, 
and  otherwise  assist  the  war  effort  within 
the  limits  of  civilian  life;  but  I  am  young 
and  healthy  and  I  feel  that  my  capacity  calls 
for  more  active  participation.  What  with  a 
long-nurtured  desire  for  an  Army  career  and 
a  natural  youthful  urge  for  the  heroic  life,  I 
am  like  a  horse  champing  at  the  bit. 

At  my  final  examinations  for  the  Air  Corps. 
I  remember  meeting  a  young  white  fellow 
with  whom  I  had  been  friendly  In  high 
school.  We  chatted  optimistically  of  the 
future,  and  as  we  parted,  he  said,  'I  suppose 
we  shall  ue  going  in  the  same  group.  I 
hope  so.  See  you  then."  Though  I  knew 
differently.  I  cheerfully  answered,  "Yes;  see 
you  then,"  unable  to  disillusion  him  by  tell- 
ing him  our  Governmem  did  not  consider  us 
fit  companions.  He  has  long  since  gone,  as 
have  all  the  others  who  successfully  passed 
their  exams  that  day  besides  others  more  re- 
cently examined.    I  alone  remain. 

Yet.  it  is  heartening  to  observe  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  recently  in  the  cause  of 
the  American  Negro  in  the  armed  forces:  The 
opening  of  the  Marine  Corps'  closed  door, 
the  Navy's  acceptance  of  Negroes  In  all 
branches  of  its  service,  and  the  elimination 
of  segregation  in  the  Army  officer  candidate 
schools,  the  last  being,  in  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  step  forward  and  the  goal  toward 
which  we  strive  in  every  field.  Conversely, 
though.  It  is  equally  cistressing  to  realize 
what  distances  remain  to  be  traveled  when 
we  read  the  speech  entitled.  "The  Communist 
Attempt  To  Pollute  the  Blood  Stream  of 
America."  just  delivered,  not  as  one  might 
suppose,  in  the  Reichstag,  but  in  the  sainted 
halls  of  the  United  States,  Congress.  We  offer 
our  very  blood  and  they  would  refuse. 

The  reluctance  to  accept  the  full  support 
of  the  13.000.000  Negroes  of  this  Nation  is 
the  more  surprising  In  that  there  can  be  no 
serious  question  of  the  extent  of  our  loyalty. 
In  us  there  is  no  conflict  of  devotions,  no 
nostalgic  longing  for  the  "motherland":  for 
us  there  is  but  one  heritage  of  tradition  and 
love.  We,  too,  fought  that  this  Nation  might 
not  lose  lU  precarious  perch  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  coast  line.  We,  too,  sweated  to  hew 
this  empire  from  the  wilderness.  "This  Is 
our  own.  our  native  land." 

And  Adolf  can  be  move  deeply  hated  only 
by  the  Jew.  He  Is  everything  we  detest.  He 
Is  Jim  Crow.  Aryan  superiority,  and  the 
ghetto:  he  is  the  Ku  Klux  Klan:  he  is  agony 
at  night  in  a  Georgia  swamp.  Throw  In  our 
lot  with  the  Axis?  Sooner  will  Roosevelt  em- 
brace Hirohlto 

Can  we  then  be  said  to  be  engaged  In  total 
warfare  when  one-tenth  of  the  Nation  holds 
potential  resources  as  yet  Insufficiently  real- 
ized? "Young  men  of  America!  If  you  are 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  26.  •  *  *"  It 
rings  in  my  ears.  I  hoi)e  I  may  yet  be  one  of 
the  young  men  of  America  so  called  to  the 
service  of  their  country. 

So  It  Is  that  I  write  you  again  now.  recall- 
ing a  statement  In  your  letter  of  April  14  to 
wit:  "However,  there  Is  a  possibility  that 
the  program  will  be  extended,  in  which  event 
your  prospects  for  assignment  at  an  earlier 
date  would  be  Improved."  As  the  enclosed 
article  definitely  states  otherwise,  I  should 
like  to  know  if  plans  for  the  expansion  have 
beon  abandoned  or  If  Information  as  to  such 
plans  has  been  denied  the  press. 

I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  you  unduly.  Please 
forgive  this  lengthy  appeal;  the  subject  Just 
got  out  of  hand. 

With  deep  gratitude  for  your  continued  In- 
terest, I  am. 

Respectfully  yotirs, 

Bruce  T.  Bowens,  Jr. 
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Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr  Ti  rsident.  one  of 
the  best  statr-t  :ii.^  uii  the  synthetic- 
rubber  pr(  birn  \r.:\x  has  come  to  my  at- 
tentlrn  \va^  w,;-*.-:  bv  Mr.  A  Q  ^' :ller. 
one  of  tb"  :m::>-:A  iiL-A-spaper  ia.:L.:s  of 
Kansas.  I  u-k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  print  d  i:i  the  Record  as  it  ap- 
peared in  lu^  1  •  •.v>paper.  the  Belleville 
Telescopic 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
t- L  :sTiu  ■;;.    P't::kr  From  V7he.4T  and  Corn 

Hv  .A,  g  M:ller,  Sr.) 
Millions  ct  '  ^'  f  Fvnthetic  rubber  and 
millions  of  gallons  of  alcoliol  will  be  made 
from  the  gigantic  wheat  ard  corn  6ur|)luse8. 
If  the  advice  of  Claude  Wlckard,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Is  followed 

Speaking  before  a  Senate  committee  last 
week.  Secretary  Wlckard  pointed  to  a  pro- 
spective wheat  surplus  of  more  than  a  bil- 
lion bushels  and  said  millions  of  bushels  of 
this  stored  wheat  would  deteriorate  for  want 
of  Etorape  space  If  the  Government  did  not 
take  some  action  toward  either  marketing 
some  of  it  or  finding  productive  use  for  It. 

Wlckard  said  240.000  tons  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber could  be  made  from  available  surpluses 
of  wheat  and  com  In  this  country  and  that 
this  represents  approximately  one-fourth  the 
Government  needs.  He.  pointed  out  that  80.- 
000.000  bushels  of  wheat  or  corn  would  make 
200000.000  gallons  of  high-proof  alcohol, 
which  In  turn  would  produce  220.00^3  tons 
of  butadiene,  which  In  turn  would  produce 
220,000  tons  of  synthetic  rubber 

Perplexed  at  the  Washington  delay  In  get- 
ting synthetic  rubber  In  production.  Senator 
Gn-LETTE  told  Wlckard  he  better  go  down  to 
the  War  Production  Board  and  get  some  pri- 
orities; the  only  ones  getting  priorities,  said 
Gillette,  are  the  big  Industries.    Comment- 
ing further,  Wickard  said  the  United  States 
has  2  years-  supply  of  wheat  In  storage  and 
if    more  storage   space   is  not   provided   the 
new  crop  of  wheat  would  rot  on  the  ground. 
Senator  GnxETTE  said  synthetic  rubber  can 
be   made  from  alcohol  from  grains  In  one- 
third  the  time  and  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of 
making  it  from  petroleum.     Senator  Wheeler 
of  Montana  told  Wickard   that  "You  better 
go  down  to  the  Priority  Board  and  get  some 
priorities  for  grain  and  alcohol  and  speed  up 
the  synthetic-rubber  production." 

Secretary  Wlckard,  commenting  on  the 
supply  of  cotton  which  goes  Into  tires: 
"Ample  cotton  Is  available  despite  the  heavy 
production  In  most  of  the  cotton  textile 
industry:  I  understand  that  equipment  for 
making  tire  fabric  is  now  largely  unused  and 
cannot  be  adapted  for  other  purposes." 

A  number  of  Senators  have  critlci2«d  the 
administration  for  net  showing  more  speed 
In  setf^ng  up  facilities  for  producing  syn- 
thetic rubber,  and  making  use  of  raw  ma- 
terials which  are  now  available  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
recommended  to  Congress  m  a  resolution  that 
surplus  grains  be  used  In  ihe  manufacture  of 
alcohol,  pointing  out  that  the  use  cf  sugar 
for  alcohol  conversion  was  not  necessary 
when  grain  Is  going  to  waste  in  the  agri- 
cultural belt. 


LX  TENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16.  1942 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  interview 
with  former  Minister  to  Albania  and 
Thailand.  Hon.  Hugh  G.  Grant,  from  the 
Tribune-Sun  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  of  July 
10.  1942: 

Japs  Still  Hoij)  Offensive,  Says  Unitij) 
States  Diplomat 

(By  Harold  Osborne) 

The  Jap  landings  on  the  Aleutian  Islands 
are  extremely  menacing."  said  Hugh  G. 
Grant,  lecturer  and  successively  American 
Minister  to  Albania  and  Thailand  (Slam) 
between  1935  and  1941.  who  Is  In  San  Daego 
for  talks  this  week  to  soldiers  at  Camp  Cal- 
lan  and  next  week  for  an  appearance  before 
the  men  at  Camp  Lockeit.  near  Campo. 

"There  Is  real  danger  of  a  Jap  attack  on 
the  west  coast,"  declared  Grant.  "Japan, 
Itself,  is  highly  vulnerable  to  air  attack,  and 
that  certainly  will  be  one  of  the  means 
whereby  we  can  bring  about  the  collapse  of 
Japanese  military  power." 

IMPf  FS.SFD  BY  MORALE 

Grant,  in  a  t  ::  ui.ich  has  taken  him  to 
several  Army  camps,  said  he  Is  "very  much 
Impressed  by  the  spirit  and  morale  of  our 
men. 

"They  are  all  ready  to  go,  anxious  to  get 
Into  It  and  fight  It  through."  he  said.  He 
voiced  commendation  for  the  cooperative 
spirit  he  found  at  Camp  Callan,  and  said  his 
addresses  to  the  men  there  this  week  were 
faclUtated  by  the  assistance  given  by  Brig. 
Gen.  F  P.  Hardaway.  commanding  Camp  Cal- 
lan; Cr'  T  C.  Cook,  executive  officer;  Lt. 
Col.  R.  L.  Hayes,  in  charge  of  the  lecture 
programs,  and  Capt.  Earl  W.  Porter,  public 
relations  officer 

CLOSED  ALBANIA  LEGATION 

As  American  Minister  to  Albania  193.5-40. 
Grant  had  the  last  and  only  audience  granted 
to  a  foreign  representative  by  King  Zog,  of 
Albania,  on  the  day  before  the  Italian  inva- 
sion of  that  country  He  remained  at  his 
post  during  the  trying  days  of  the  Italian 
occupation,  housed  300  refugees  at  the  Amer- 
ican legation,  and  finally  liquidated  American 
Interests  and  closed  the  American  legation. 
In  Thailand  In  1940-41  he  saw  from  the  diplo- 
matic Inside  all  cf  the  Japanese  Intrigue  and 
propaganda  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  December  7. 

WAS  PROBABLY  LONG 

"This  is  a  tough  war,  and  it  probably  will 
go  on  for  some  time."  he  asserted.  "Defeat 
of  Germany  will  come  only  through  an  all- 
out  military  attack.  The  Japs  are  golrig  to 
have  to  be  hcked.in  the  Pacific,  and  thats 
not  an  easy  Job. 

"While  we  are  encouraged  by  the  splend.d 
victories  In  the  Coral  Sea  and  at  Midway,  we 
should  not  allow  these  victories  to  lead  as  to 
believe  that  from  now  on  it's  going  to  be  easy 
sailing.  The  United  Nations  still  are  on  the 
defensive  in  the  Pacific.  The  Japs  have  taken 
practically  all  of  their  objectives  so  far  and 
it's  going  to  be  haid  to  get  at  them. 

MORE    SACRIFICES    NEEDED 

"Let  me  emphasize — to  win,  it  will  take  all 
we  have.    The  American  people  have  net  yet 
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b«run  to  make  the  real  sacrifi'       :    <  id  to 
wic  '■ 

Grant  had  many  talks  w.th  Gen 
^T     Arthur   and  d«>scnbed   MacArthui 
i  stj.diet  and  one  of  the  keenest  Irtell 

\».;:i  wh:rh  I  have  e^'er  come  in  conjac 
ha*. e  great  confidence  in  what  Gener 
Arthur  can  do.  it  he  Is  given  what 
to  do  with.    He  is  purt  of  America  s  exj 
magnificent  Army." 
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The  Little  Steel  Case 


Kx  ;lns:on  c.'F  remart 


HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

or   NORTH  CAK(   : 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   ^TATES 

Thursday.  July  16.  1942 

Mr.  BAILEY      M:     President. 
fine   Statemt-nt    un    ihf    subject 
Little  Steel  case,  by  Dr.  Leo  Wolm 
publishf^d  in  the  Washington  Post 
day.  July  12.  1942.    It  is  a  well- 
discussion  of  a  very  serious  prob 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  i 
tide  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  t! 

ORD. 

There  boing  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

Tni  Little  Sthx  Case 
(By  Dr   Leo  Wolman) 

The  fact-finding  report  of  the  pan 
L.";e   Steel  case  is  the  latest  step 
tiktn  in   arriving  at  a  national  wag« 
The  occasion  for  the  report  is  a  deman 
fled  to  the  War  Labor  Board  in  Febr 
an  increa^se  in  the  wages  of  steel  wo 
•1  a  day      In  accordance  with  Its  U5 
cedure.   the  Board-  submitted   the  c 
panel  of  three  men.  representing  the 
labor,  and  employer  Interests.  Inst 
assemble  and  review  the  relevant  factfe 
this   report,   and   the   reaction   to   it 
parlies  to  the  dispute,  that  the  Boa 
now  consider  in  making  its  own  decisi 

Like  m.»ny  fact-finding  surveys,  th 
Is  a  mixture  of  fact  and  .opinion, 
the  plain   impression  that  a  substa 
crease  of  steel  wages  is  under  exlstln 
tions  Justified.    Choo.^irg  several  from 
many  pos^slble  dates  between  which 
pares  changes  in  wages  and  the  cc-st  o 
the   panel   finds  that  steel  wages  ha 
preceded  and  lagged  behind  the  cost 
Noting  that  steel  is  a  continuous- 
dustry  in  which  the   hours  men   wo 
week  rarely  exceed  40.  the  panel  obser\je 
the  weekly  earnings  cf  steel  workers 
than  the  w*»ekly  earnings  in  mdustr 
Kffi^rd    more    or    less    overtime    emp! 
Current  earnings   (before  taxes*   of  t 
companies  are  found   to  be  large  am 
greater  than  in  previous  years.     Hen 
are  quite  sufficient  to  afTord  a  gener 
Increase  which.  It  has  been  estimated 
rest    the   entire   steel    industry   about 
»00  000  a  year     There  is  the  further 
ture  thnt  the  failure  to  raise  wages  w 
duce  labor's  share  of  the  Nations 
come  and   the  hint  that   the  raise 
granted,  might  be  paid  in  war  bonds 
of  currency 

The   report    Is   obviously  of   first 
portance,  not   alone   for  the  facts  a 
cltisions  It  presents  but  more  particu 
the  effect   it   Is  bound   to   have  on    t 
Labor  Board's  general  wage   policy 
be  surmised  that  the  panel  s  findings 
whole  flavor  of  its  repjrt  wiU  constrfi 
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Board  to  erant  the  steel  workers  a  substantial 
Increase,  hdwevcr  much  such  an  award  might 
Impair  the  Nation's  total  price  program  For 
the  Board  cannot  ver>'  well  afford  to  repu- 
diate the  panels  conclusions  or  enter  Into  a 
major  controversy  with  its  own  agent.  To 
do  so  would  at  the  least  alienate  the  support 
cf  labor,  which  probably  already  accepts  the 
report  as  wise  and  sound  and  considers  It  a 
mandate  to  the  Board  Itself. 

BOARD  S   RESPONSIBIUTT 

The  dilemma  which  has  thus  been  created 
is  largely  of  the  Board's  own  making  and  is 
the  outcome  of  the  Board's  well-known  re- 
luctance to  formulate  and  submit  itself  to 
the  guiding  principles  required  by  its  terms 
of  reference  A  decision  in  the  steel  case 
turns,  anyhow,  more  on  questions  as  to  policy 
than  on  fact.  For  what  the  Bcmrd  needs  to 
decide,  first  of  all.  Is  whether  an  increase  In 
steel  wages  Is  likely  to  set  In  motion  a  wave 
of  increa-ses  throughout  industry  and  whether 
lifting  the  wage  level  at  this  time  would 
strengthen  or  weaken  our  efforts  to  keep 
prices  down  and  under  control.  If  It  decides 
theee  questions  In  the  affirmative  then  It 
mus'  also  decide  whether  steel  wages  are  so 
substandard  and  exhibit  such  inequalities 
In  comparison  with  the  wages  of  other  indus- 
tries as  to  Justify  them,  however  far  reaching 
the  consequences  of  the  decision  might  be. 

Making  decisions  of  this  kind  Is  clearly  the 
Boards  responsibility.  It  is  not  a  respon.sl- 
billty  that  can  profitably  be  shifted  to  any- 
one else  At  the  best  it  Is  a  difficult  and 
unpleasant  responsibility  that  should  be  as- 
sumed forthwith  and  discharged  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Invoking  fact-finding  agencies 
to  aosist  the  Board  in  discharging  obligations 
of  this  type  may  result  only  in  postponing 
the  evil  day  by  presenting  the  Board  with 
facts  which  It  cannot  use  for  lack  of  a  prior 
determination  of  policy.  This  wouU  seem 
to  be  the  situation  in  steel.  The  relevant 
fpcts  have  long  l>een  readily  available  and 
mere  Inspection  cf  them  would  show  where 
the  steel  workers  stand  on  the  scale  of  Amer- 
ican industry's  wages  and  hew  their  fortunes 
have  been  affected  by  movements  of  the  cost 
of  living.  But  this  information,  valuable  as 
it  Is.  does  not  save  the  Board  from  the  neces- 
sity cf  deciding  finally  where  to  draw  the  line 
in  awarding  further  wage  advances.  This 
does  not  mean  that  panels  do  not  have  their 
uses.  But  if  they  are  used,  their  functions 
should  be  limited  to  investigating  questions 
that  require  for  their  answer  the  expert  testi- 
mony of  qualified  technicians.  Determining 
current  wage  policy  hardly  falls  Into  that 
category.  That  function  belongs  to  the 
Board. 

ISSUE    or    PRICE    CONTROU 

The  Little  Steel  case,  whatever  the  Board's 
decision  in  It  will  be,  should  serve  to  bring 
the  central  issues  of  price  control  to  a  head. 
Since  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  un- 
dertook to  establish  Its  price  ceilings,  farm 
prices  and  wages  have  remained  the  unset- 
tled sectors  of  our  price  structure.  Somehow 
it  has  been  assumed  that  prices  can  be 
stopped  from  rising  by  an  order  cf  a  price- 
fixing  authority  without  disturbing  forces  in 
the  market  that  are  powerful  enough  to  raise 
prices  above  their  present  ceiling. 

In  its  price  program  the  Government  has 
ai^umed  the  responsibility  of  arresting  the 
upward  movement  in  living  costs.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds it  will  have  done  an  unprecedented 
thing  that  will  confer  great  benefits  oi»  labor- 
ers, farmers,  business,  and  the  Government 
Itself.  If  after  a  trial  of  6  months,  in  the 
course  of  which  all  have  cocpjerated  to  make 
the  experiment  work,  it  will  be  foimd  to  have 
failed,  then  the  policy  of  wages,  as  of  all 
prices,  would  become  subject  to  fresh  review. 
Meanwhile  no  group  can  expect  the  prices  cf 
the  goods  and  services  to  be  held  unchanged, 
if  Its  own  prices  are  left  free  to  change  often 
and  much.  It  would  not  seem  Impossible,  in 
the  furtherance  of  a  great  national  under- 
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taking,  to  raise  such  substandard  wages  as 
can  be  found  in  American  Industry,  without 
ranging  over  all  wages  and  periodically  open- 
ing established  wage  rates  for  further  ad- 
justment. 


*As  free  as  the  Air" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 


HON   CL.ARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16,  1942 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  "As 
free  as  the  air"  is  no  longer  a  synonym 
for  either  freedom  or  liberty  of  a(  tion. 

Overlong,  American  worker.s  h£  ve  been 
forced  to  buy  permits  to  work.  '?ven  on 
defense  jobs.  Jobs  have  not  bjen  "as 
free  as  the  air." 

The  President  just  the  other  clay  said 
there  should  be  no  discrimination  of  em- 
ployment as  against  aliens  in  factories 
engaged  in  industries  working  on  defense 
jobs.  But.  on  land  and  sea.  thi?  Presi- 
dent's political  supporters,  the  latter  poli- 
ticians, and  unions,  and  the  racketeers, 
for  many  months— yes.  even  since  Pearl 
Harbor — have  denied  to  native  Ameri- 
cans the  right  which  the  President  insists 
shall  now  be  extended  to  aliens. 

The  President  is  right  in  his  state- 
ment. There  should  be  no  discrimination 
at  this  time  agairvst  an  alien  merely  be- 
cause he  is  an  alien.  It  is  equally  true; 
yes,  it  is  axiomatic,  that  an  American 
should  not  be  deprived  of  employment 
merely  because  he  does  not  belong — has 
not  paid  tribute  to — a  union. 

Now  the  racketeers  have,  by  one  Pe- 
trillo,  head  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Musicians,  extended  their  rule  to  in- 
clude dominion  over  the  air.  For  12 
years  or  more,  school  children  have  held 
each  year  a  musical  festival  at  Inter- 
lochen,  Mich.,  which,  because  of  its  excel- 
lence, has  been  broadcast  over  the  air. 
Now  comes  Petrillo  and  says  that  no 
longer  should  they  be  heard  over  the  air. 

Just  who  is  this  Petrillo?  America's 
musical  Hitler? 

Why  not  a  little  of  the  "four  freedoms" 
here  at  home?  And  yet  some  of  my  po- 
litical opponents  assign  my  opposition  to 
Petrillo  and  labor  racketeers  as  a  reason 
for  my  defeat. 


Eight  Years  as  a  Represenlativf  in 
Congress 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON  AARON  LANE  FORD 

OF    MlS^lSLirPl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16.  1942 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  serving  my  eighth  year  as  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  Fourth 
Congressional    District    of    Mississippi. 
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Sine*"'  T  h.-wt"^  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
I  !:.■..'  ::(.:r.  t:rr,e  t-o  time  sent  my  pt^ople 
:=  .'"t'port  of  my  activities  here  and  of  the 
]'  'ji.^lation  that  wa.^  being  considered  and 
pu.'^.•=•'^:  by  the  Congress.  It  is  my  de.^ire 
to  ■;:u:.,;  Uo'A  a  -uiiiniar;.'  uf  some  of  the 
prmcipal  mea.=;ures  that  have  pti^sed 
Congres.s  dunnp  that  time.  It  will  be  re- 
called. Mr.  Spt  aker.  that  almost  all  the 
sessions  of  the  Congress  since  1933  have 
been  marked  by  noteworthy  leRislation 
necessitated  by  tlit-  sc:  luu-  (.unaition  tiiat 
confronted  the  Nation  at  the  time  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  toc.k  office  and  in  liie 
years  immediately  thereafttr,  a>  well  a.-~ 
by  threats  of  war  and  by  tlie  treacherous 
assault  made  upon  us  by  Japan  on  Pearl 
Harbor  on  December  7.  1941.  leaving  us 
no  choice  but  to  deciaie  war.  No  sr.-^ion> 
of  the  Congress  have  been  marked  by 
more  far-reaching,  signif.cant  or  impor- 
tant legislation,  and  nont  ♦  vt  r  have  hem 
more  busy  or  more  prolonct-d. 

A.>  tviderx'  of  thi.^.  Mi'.  Speaker.  I  sub- 
mit the  tact  that  bvtvvi'tii  Jariuaiy  1935 
and  July  15  el  tins  yt<ir  liieie  *ere  in- 
troduced 50.207  bills  and  re-olulion.-.  ul 
which  6.300  became  la'A.  During  tliat 
time.  too.  there  were  1.187  roil  eall.v  518 
quorum  calls  ar.d  649  \  ea-and-nay  ■.  '  t  - 
or  a  total  of  2  354  calls,  in  addition  lu  tht 
regular  daily  calls,  for  Members  to  be 
present  on  the  floor  of  the  House  cf  Fi.  p- 
resentatives. 

When  I  came  to  Cimj;!':-.-  1  ua.s  as- 
signed to  four  committees,  namely,  Ac- 
counts, Education.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization,  and  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds.  Two  years  thereafter,  I  was 
selected  to  be  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Subsequently  I  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  House  to  member- 
ship on  the  very  important  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  This  is  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  of  which  selects  the 
Democratic  members  of  all  the  other 
standing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  important  com- 
mittee consists  of  25  members,  of  whom 
15  are  Democrats.  Its  membership  at 
present  represents  19  States,  and  it  is  in 
session  almost  constantly.  Before  this 
committee  appear  hicrh-ranking  officers 
of  the  Federal  G  -. '  -nnv  nt,  representa- 
tives of  the  leading  American  industries, 
and  of  agriculture.  The  membership  of 
this  committee  is  made  up  of  some  of  the 
most  experienced  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  long  terms  of 
service  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  Na- 
tion's agricultural  and  industrial  activity. 
This  committee,  because  of  the  far- 
reaching  infl  ;ene.  of  itq  membership,  i.'? 
an  exclusive  committee  m  thp  House  and 
is  considered  the  most  nnpei^tn'  I  am 
T'v-  f'.T--'  Memb'-r  of  Congress  from  the 
Fourtn  District  and  the  ffiunh  M.-mber 
from  the  entire  State  of  Mis-es^ippi  who 
has  achieved  this  rir-Mn.-t.'-r  tb-  other 
three  having  bem  H-n  .):,i^n,->  Thrmp  "n. 
Hon.  John  Sharp  W;lham.-  and  H<.n. 
James  W.  Collier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  genernlly  kivwr;, 
next  in  importance  to  committ'e  rr.'.-n- 
b-  ''ship  '..-  T*' e'r;d,'.pce  upo'^  ^^.'[^~-  d^:l^■  se^- 


H' 


for  here  the  measures  reported  fr  ^rr;  tlie 


t   committees  of  the  House  are  debated  and 
\    vi'M'-ci  i;;'ien      In  'h;-  -(■!■■.  i^'-^-my  atl«'nd-   j 
ance  at  commit  wh''  nieeimgs  and  trie  daily   | 
]    si'ssions  of  the   House — I  have  ^■.ncert  ".y 
I    and  honestly  endeavored  to  render  lai;  >    ; 
j    ful.    loyal,    and    diiiptnt    stiMce    to    i  :v 
peopie  of  my  disinct,  my  State,  and  t  '.e 
I   Nation,  and  I   lee!   tha*    niy   record  wia 
1    prove  that  I  have  done  .vo, 
I        Because   of   the   ihmps   m    which  the   j 
peoi)le   of  my  district    arc    interested.  T   ' 
have  devoted  the  greater  part  ot  ir.y  tn.ie 
I   anci  my  efforts  tci  tiie  car'  :  ,ii  s;u;iy  a  id 
I   consid'Tation  of  all  .-'Pis'.at  ,'n  at!"ein-,.: 
j    tiiem    as   u    has   been    presented   to   a:id 
j    pas,-^.  d  by  Crnpre->.'-      At  thi'  same  unie. 
h 'wever.  a.s  a   Member   ol    :he  Natior.al 
House  of  Representatnes,  ::  havt    given 
much  thought  and  siudy  to  thr  sencns- 
nc'ss  of  the  interna' lonal  sruatrm  winch 
C!  in  fronts  'he  Nation  today      I  am  proud 
te.  be  able  *o  rep<Trt  that  Itr  tlie  period 
b'-Rinninp  January  1935  up  t^-  and  includ- 
\    ing  July  18.  1942.  the  recoro  sivews  tlat 
I    n;y  a'tendance  upon  the  dany  sessions  of 
the  House  was  almc^st  100  percent  perfect, 
a  f  t  w  absences  bemg  occasioned  by  im- 
piriant  public  busiiv  -.-  m  some  other  de- 
{■.irtrrien:    of   the   G^  v^rnment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  dunnc  th.e  fir'^t  session  of 
I    tie-  Stveniy-four:h  Ccnt^re^^s,  which  be- 
:    g,in  esn  January  3.  1935,  th'-  Concn  -s  con- 
'    sidered  and  passed  a  nunibt  r  •  !  d^ws  :  e- 
la'ine  M  Agncudurt"'   I  ri't-'^'nt  i.trraf'er 

a  li"-;  ef  rho,s*"  I  bi  luvf  \n  q,-  t:  ' i^;  .!n;ior- 

t.ii;;  tei  m\  pe^-^r-e,  S.ne*  I  r'oiesent  an 
a  ^ricudui  al  <;i5*:irt  lri:;,-:at  on  of  benefit 
t-  farii:ei-s  has  b*  en  ir.v  chief  interest. 
On  March  18  19:dT,  :n  a  -peech  on  the 
floor  of  tlv  H  ■j.-c  I  dt.-crioed  the  hard- 
ships cc  iifnndirie  th-  people  of  my  dis- 
trict tha*  \vt  rt-  br;  u^rid  :dOt  id  m  tx^rt  by 
the  prc-..;..r.^  >  :  ■r.r  B.inKhe,.(.  Act.  At 
that  time,  I  advocat-d  d>'  arieption  of  an 
amendment  to  tnat  act  p;  ..ding  tliat 
farmers  who  pioduced  3  bu.os  of  cot- 
ton or  less  should  be  exempt  from  the 
requirements  relating  to  gin  certificai;es. 
That  act.  which  imposed  such  burd(?n- 
some  restrictions  upon  the  cotton  farm- 
ers, later  was  held  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
When  a  n.  w  i.w  was  enacted  it  provided 
that  every  farmer  could  plant  and  pro- 
duce as  much  of  any  crop  as  he  wished. 
If  he  desirtd  iv  could,  however,  cooper- 
ate with  tile  Government  in  its  crop- 
control  activities  for  the  purpose  of  soil 
conservation  and  be  paid  for  his  coopera- 
tion. Such  voluntary  cooperation  sup- 
planted the  requirements  for  gin  certifi- 
cates. On  February  19,  1936,  I  made  a 
speech  relative  to  the  new  law,  then  un- 
der con.sideration,  in  which,  among  other 
things.  I  Slid: 

I  have  repri-.(i;v  r:\H:]<  krvw  :y.v  earnest 
conviction  t:-i'  w-  ar,  ,  ;..ir  'c  w.-;.  u  para- 
mount duty  to  furiuali  our  laimers  wltti 
enacted  legislation  that  will  be  of  the  great- 
est possible  benefit  to  each  and  all  alike. 
I  want  a  law  tbit  trill  work  fairly  for  all— 
the  small  farmr;-  :i-  well  as  the  large  land- 
owner. I  w;  :  •  ■:  •'  •'^'  '  be  distributed 
equally  to  all.  acccrci.;.g  i.j  ilie  merit  of  each 
c  ase . 

Amnr.e  other  law.';  arf^  the  following  • 

A   ::.w  creating  the  I=V>d<»ral  Seed  and 
Li^:in  C^^rporation  thr'-uph  w.hich  farm- 

( --s  ceudi  secUT'-  fund'^  to  purenase  seeel 


and  to  carr>"  .,'n  tht  ;:"  farmuit:  op*  ratic  ri- 
"I",  i  carry  out  '  :it  purfx, I'-f-  i>!  :,  e, at  ,<i-a 
Congfss  appr;  pr;a:ea  $60  Ckk,)  OOCi 

A  :,;\\  ap;-:  ,'p:  :.it.r;i;  $810  Tt>.i.320  for 
ti;e  EH'partmeni  ot  .'\gMeud.  ur  e  anc  it,«: 
rt,  dited  B'd  i^'dif*;  I  (if  tilt   tischl  Vt\i:    11*36 

,A    law    arpropriatma    S^TC  000,()0n    to 
fnan-,'e    ihe    BanRheacs    dnuai    Act,      I 
a,  i-.vely    supportrQ   and    viii,r-i    i^-r    tnese 
laws  becau.se  1  knew  they  wnu.o  In  ip  the^ 
farm.ers  m  my  disirici,     Bei  .iu,>f  ni   []:■' 
1(  w   pr;ce  a'    whadi  cotton   w.;^  ,-C'rhr:g  — 
between  8  and   9  cet;'^ — a'    :h,-;i    time,   a 
S'  :  :■■■■:■-   .  !T,  :"    ',v  .-    :-,.,-,     :  v    ■  ■.,,:.,    (•.♦    ■,.- 
wtio   represented    eeit!<'n    (n>t!'iil.-    te   p-  li 
t:ie  pri^':>  at    12  c'tAs  p*  r  ;,ie'inu.,:      Evi  n 
tie  'i.,:;.  w-   kr>  '.•.  'n.r   IJ  ,■  r.ts  w,iS  \\le.iiiy 
inadequate,  we  leit   tr.ai    -.me  \u,    e   e  d 
not   secure  an\-   nie'tt    ;*   w>,  u  d   d»    :r,e,:; 
better  io  fix  'he  ;)r:,'e  .;•  :;ia'  lu'u;-  "'..s:. 
te'  pt  rmit  .'cctiin  'o  ceint,n..<'  '  ■■  m  i,  :o  the 
price  a'  wind:  u  rat:  !)'  t  r.  '■<  ■i,,r,.;.    When 
tile  efi'ori  !■:  en,e,''   ihr^  icgiM;-;!):  n  laiJed, 
s:\ci  btcau--e  fd  my  Cf  p  ii^mern  lor  the 
P"'oii.>   who  \vf;e  .itiecif  ■,;  I'X  ^--u.  h  'ailure, 
I  it'Gucsied  ad  :he  e^'i^er  M''!Td,jt':>  vt  Xhe 
}l   ::-■     •  '    K-  ;::•  -entativev    r.-jf  ^vrA  ins' 
C' >t 'or.-pri -ducing   vnst;.ct,s   te'   nv'ft   W;-*:. 
n,e  fiir  tr;e  ;  u;t''c:>''  of  Wi'ik.ne  i^ut  .-eire.' 
other  ni-'diesc   \)y  wrecdi  \\v  (■■ 'Uid  M't'u:*:' 
for  our   c. -ires'-' d   ;a,!:r;»:-    iiie   beU' fii^ 
which  we  hao  nt  •  \>*->  n  apt   to  secure  by 
the  pret-H",,-..e'd  if '^i-dit;t'>n      A'   ih.d   mef.t- 
ing  I  V  ■  -   •<  ■•  :  't-d  a-  en'  ,  air,i,ng  ni!:e;,'-, 
to  call  tipen   'h-  Pifsiaent   for  the   ficir- 
pose  of   pointing   epi   ;!>    .cf r-r.^i-r- s-^-   e:." 
the  situation  wn::di  ron:  li,  :r  'o      .:   pt:- 
ple  and  to  enlist  his  ad  in  our  efiorts  to 
bring  the  price  of  couon  up  tc  at  least 
12  cents  a  pound.     As  a  result  e;   ;hos<i 
efforts,  we  were  able  to  secure  from  the 
Prosident    a    guaranty   of    12   cents   per 
pi.und  ■hr"-Uk:ii  -subsidy  arrangements  and 
payments. 

An  appropriation  tor  the  Department. 
of  A  •-  >  ulture  for  the  fi.scal  year  1937  of 
$726,916,823 

SEVKNTV -FIFTH    Culvv.R£SS 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress,  which  be- 
gan on  January  5,  1937.  and  ended  Au- 
gust 21.  1937.  was  compelled  to  devote  it- 
self to  the  reconsideration  of  the  entire 
farm  problem  because  of  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  holding  the  original 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
Act  unconstitutional.  Among  some  of 
the  most  important  laws  of  that  session 
of  Congress  are  the  following: 

A  !  w  I  •  ::.nc  for  crop  production 
and  har\t.4iiig  loans,  authorizing  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  to  make 
loans  up  to  $400,000  (*f'n  t,  h'^lp  farmers 
in  fallowing,  plant  inc.  cultivating,  pro- 
ducing, and  harvesting  their  crops, 
and  appropria'inr  $50000000  f^r  that 
purpose. 

The  coop*  !-a';\-r  '■■i-rn.-fore.'-try  law  an- 
propriatinL'  S2 '-OC1  noQ  f-'-r  farm  refores- 
tation 

A  ,  iw  in  fX'cnd  'h'  5^e;-pius  CommDdi- 
tif^'-  CV'rp^-ra' 1'  n  pre\,d:-ia  for  the  pur- 
cha^r  (  X'di:ee;:e  ]:re.'e'- ..■;:;?.  distributing, 
dispei-m^  '  r.insport;r;e  and  '-'nrirjc  cf 
surtdus  larm  cemnroi;  :e-  a::(:  fa'-in 
pr'>diii  t  ^ 
'  Tl,"  ^'"'i:-rnn<;>'rv-a' :en  and  ri-TTT'^tic- 
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.t  In- 
loans 


An  Item  In  the  Independent  r  :^.  k  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  June  ZF,  1  '■:'  ippro- 
priating  $500,000  for  the  C  p..)  d.ty 
Credit  Corporation. 

Thp  Department  of  Aericul *  : . 
pnation  Act   for  thf>   vcnr   !'-<?. 
Ing    a    total   of    $630  010    on      rj^    act 
included,  among  other  it.  rr     >J4  ion  noo 
for  the  Soil  Conservation  .■:m  :  •  ..•  1 5  juO  - 
000  000  for  conservation  and  use  oi  acri-   I 
cultural  land  resources.  $4  oon  nnn  *      •^- 
Farm  Credit   Administra'.   :        • 
000.000  for  the  Feder  i!  P"i::n  M 
Corporation. 

A  law  continuing  the  3*2-r- 
terest  rate  on  Federal  land-t  ..: 
to  June  30.  1939. 

A  law  authorizing  loans  to  farjn  ten- 
ants, farm  laborers,  and  sharecroppers. 
This  act  was  signed  by  the  Presicenl  on 
July  22.  1937.  and  authorized  a  i^tal  of 
$85.000  000  for  this  purpo.sr  i- 
for  rural  rehabilitation.  B;.  ; 
loans  were  made  to  farmers  for  ttie  pur- 
chase of  livestock,  farm  equ;;  rr  r.*,  re- 
financing farm  dtbts.  and  f'  :  ::r;;irove- 
ments  on  farm  property. 

The  Farm  Credit  Act  rf  :?3T-  n  ict 
which  made  material  ar.  i  :>|:.-.al 
changes  in  a  number  of  farm-creiit  acts 
that  had  been  enacted  prior  tjhereto. 
This  act  enlarged  the  list  of  purposes 
for  which  loans  could  be  made  to  liip.;  :s. 

I  voted  for  all  these  lav^ 


'11  as 
law 


In  addition.  I  also 


.idop- 


tion  of  a  program  making  fain,  legis- 
lation the  first  order  of  busmes  ;  to  be 
considered  in  the  second  session  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress.  That  program 
Included  several  measures  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  farmers  of  my  distri  ;t. 

^!•  speaker,  it  will  be  recalled  t  lat  the 
5'  .  y.'J.  session  of  the  Seventy-fifih  Con- 
gress assembled  on  November  1  >.  1937, 
In  response  to  the  call  of  the  Pr?sident. 
The  chief  purpose  of  that  session  was  to 
{MISS  a  farm  bill,  and  the  House  passed 
such  a  bill  on  December  10.  193  '.  The 
Senate  passed  a  farm  bill  a  wee  c  later, 
and  both  bills  were  sent  to  con:  erence. 

The  third  session  of  the  Seven  y-fifth 
r  ngress  convened  on  January  !.  1928. 
It  lasted  fully  6  months,  adjourning  on 
June  16.  1938.  It  was  during  that  session 
of  the  Congress  that  the  notable  /ericul- 
t  ;.  ■  .Adjustment  Act  of  1938  wa  h  j  -  d. 
'1 1  ui  ..ct  corrected  many  of  the  <  i:  ;  of 
the  first  Agricultural  Adjustm  j/  .Act, 
held  unconstitutional  by  the  Siipitme 
Cuurt  of  the  United  States,  at  t!l  -amp 
time  extending  all  the  benefits  j  .'  'x- 
perience  had  proved  to  be  desi:  1: 

continued  the  provisions  of  the  S  .  C  :.- 
servation  a:::  Domestic  Allotn.  :.'  Act 
authorizing  payments  to  farnvP  '.\  ho 
participated  in  the  Governmti.  ~  p;o- 
gram.  It  provided  for  parity  payments. 
It  provided  for  loans  on  storage 
and  feed  surpluses.  It  provu 
marketing  quotas  when  two-thirdi  of  the 
farmers  affected  agreed  to  .-i;-h  qun'a<. 
It  provided  cr  p  ::.- nance.  I:  {•  -:'-  a 
system  of  nations  i::  •!): 
thorized  the  Com::. "dry  C: 
tion  to  mak*^  loar-  'o  :-i:r: 
vided  that  f  r  •!>■  \..i:- 
million  to  lu'.  en  and  ^  r.t: 
bales  of  cottcn  -r.  liid  b'' 
a..'.::-:un:  [cr  cotton,  and  ;t  pro'. 
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price  adjtistment  payments  on  the  1937 
cotton  crops. 

That  law  did  not  do  one  thing  that  I 
especially  wanted  to  see  done;  that  is,  it 
did  not  provide  adequately  or  def  1  fairly 
with  the  little  cotton  producers,  the  chief 
objection  that  I  have  had  to  compulsory 
crop-control  laws.    While  that  law  was 
being  considered  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  December  1.  1937. 1  pointed 
out  to  the  Members  on  the  floor  that  it 
was  our  special  duty  to  take  care  of  the 
little  farmers.    I  stated  further  that  I 
did  not  wish  to  see  little  farmers  dis- 
criminated against   or  treated  unfairly 
in   the   administration   of   that   law.    I 
gave  notice  at  that  time  that  I  had  pre- 
pared three  amendments  to  the  bill,  and 
I  had  them  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  so  that  all  Members  might  have 
time  to  give  careful  study  and  thought 
to  them.     Those  amendments  provided, 
in   substance,   that   the    cotton-acreage 
allotment  for  each  farmer  should  be  a 
pre.scribed  percentage  of  the  average  of 
the  tilled  acres  of  his  farm,  and  that  such 
a  percentage  should  be  the  same  for  all 
farms   in  the  State.     This  would  have 
enabled  the  farmers  of  my  district  to 
have   the  same  benefits   as  farmers  in 
other  producing   areas.    Those  amend- 
!  ments  were  adopted  on  December  2,  1937. 
by  a  vote  of  108  to  67.  although  they  were 
left  out  of  the  bill  on  final  passage.    Be- 
cause cf  my  conviction  that  they  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  my  people,  however, 
I  have  continued  to  speak  for  them,  par- 
ticularly before  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  with 
the  hope  that  some  time  in   the  near 
future  they  may  be  enacted  into  law. 

A  law  making  provision  for  the  Dis- 
aster Loan  Corporation. 

An  amendment  to  the  farm  bank- 
ruptcy law.  That  amendment  gave 
farmers  the  same  benefits  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings  that  prior  thereto  had  been 
given  to  others. 

A  law  to  maintain  the  capital  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  $100,- 
OOO.OCO. 

Amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
jtistment Act  of  1938  making  changes  in 
the  acreage  allotments  for  cotton  and 
amending  the  crop-insurance  section. 

The  law  extending  for  2  years  addi- 
tional the  3 '2-percent  interest  rate  on 
farm  loans. 

When  the  President  vetoed  that  law 
I  voted  to  override  his  veto  because  I  be- 
lieved then  that  such  a  law  is  of  impor- 
tance to  the  farmers  of  my  district ;  and  I 
still  believe  so. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  1938.  carrying 
STi-?  000.000,  including  among  others  the 
:  .^j.ving  Items:  $23,500,000  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  $345,000,000  for 
conservation  and  use  of  land  resources, 
S32  000.000  for  farm  tenancy,  and  $14,- 
000000  for  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  law  requiring  separate  written 
consent  of  producers  of  cotton  held  as 
security  for  loans  made  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

An.  amendment  to  the  Federal  crop- 
insurance   law   providing   that   farmers 


might  make  payments  on  their  insurance 
contracts  for  future  years. 

A  resolution  to  create  a  joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  study  and  investi- 
gate the  phosphate  resources  of  the 
United  States. 

I  voted  for  all  these  measures  in  behalf 
of  the  farmers  of  my  district  and  for 
farmers  generally  because  of  my  un- 
wavering interest  in  their  welfare. 

SE\ENTY-SIXTH    CONGRESS,   FIRST   SESSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress met  on  January  3,  1939.  and  that 
it  adjourned  on  August  5.  1939 — a  long 
session  of  practically  8  months.  It  was 
during  that  session  of  the  Congress  that 
we  began  to  see  the  war  clouds.  In  the 
fall  preceding  Hitler  had  moved  against 
the  smaller  states  of  Europe  and  started 
his  chariots  of  war  rolling.  It  was  this 
threat  of  war,  which  we  had  hoped  would 
not  materialize,  but  which  we  have  lived 
to  .see  materialize,  that  caused  Congress 
to  begin  the  serious  consideration  of  our 
own  defenses  and  which  initiated  the 
appropriation  of  $2,000,000,000  for  na- 
tional defense,  one-half  billion  of  which 
was  designated  for  naval  construction. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  impor- 
tant laws  passed  during  that  session  of 
Congress: 

A  law  to  extend  the  existence  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

A  law  under  which  cotton  allotments 
that  had  not  been  used  by  the  allottees 
should  be  allocated  to  other  farmers  who 
had  not  received  adequate  allotments. 

The  First  Deficiency  Act.  which  in- 
cluded an  item  of  $5,500,000  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

The  crop-insurance  law  of  1939.  by 
which  advances  were  made  to  farmers 
to  enable  them  to  insure  their  crops. 

The  Cotton  Acreage  Allotment  Act  of 
1939. 

The  Agriculture  Department  appropri- 
ation for  the  fiscal  year  1940,  carrying  a 
total  of  $1,195,000,000.  That  appropria- 
tion included,  among  others,  the  follow- 
ing items:  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  $191.- 
000.000;  Soil  Conservation  Service.  $24.- 
000.000;  land  conservation.  $430,000,000; 
parity  payments,  $225,000,000:  disposal 
of  surplus  commodities.  $113,000,000; 
Federal  crop  insurance.  $5.000.0C0;  Farm 
tenancy.  $47,000,000;  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. $4,000,000;  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation,  $9,500,000. 

The  Third  Deficiency  Act,  restoring  the 
capital  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration to  $120,000,000. 

The  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
law.  which  provided  for  the  exchange  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials  produced 
abroad  and  which  directed  the  storage  of 
300.000  bales  of  cotton  near  cotton- 
manufacturing  centers. 

The  law  of  July  26,  1939,  providing  that 
after  1939  the  national  allotment  for  cot- 
ton should  not  be  less  than  10,000,000 
bales  during  any  year. 

The  law  providing  for  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus farm  products  abroad;  such  products 
to  be  held  in  reserve  for  a  5-year  period 
except  In  case  of  war.  and  providing  for 
the  sale  of  500,000  bales  of  cotton. 
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I  voted  for  all  these  measures  for  the 
welfare  of  the  farmers  of  my  district. 

SEVENTY-SIXTH    CONGRESS,    SECOND    SESSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  session  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress  assembled  upon 
the  call  of  the  President  on  September  21, 
1939.  The  purpose  of  the  President's 
call  was  the  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
in  view  of  changed  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  war  in  Europe.  The  House 
had  passed  a  neutrality  bill  during  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress  and  s'^nt  it 
to  conference  on  November  2,  r  was 
adopted  by  both  Houses  on  N  ,  ■  ;  ber  3, 
1939.  The  Neutrality  Act  oi  19^9  gave 
both  Congress  and  the  President  the  right 
to  determine  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
war  and  it  authorized  the  President  to 
designate  areas  through  which  armed 
forces  could  not  travel.  This  act  re- 
pealed the  Neutrality  Act  of  1935  and  the 
amendments  which  had  been  added  in 
1937.  That  session  of  the  Congress  also 
considered  a  proposal  for  a  war  referen- 
dum but  did  not  adopt  it. 

SE\ENTY-SDCTH   CONGRESS,    THIRD   SESSION 

The  third  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress  met  on  January  3,  1940.  When 
in  May  of  1940  conditions  in  warring 
Europe  appeared  even  more  threatening 
than  before.  Congress  began  the  consid- 
eration of  a  national  defense  program. 
Among  the  important  laws  passed  in  that 
session  of  Congress  are  the  following: 

A  law  to  impose  charges  on  all  im- 
ported articles  that  would  be  likely  to 
hinder  or  retard  the  farm  program. 

A  law  to  extend  to  June  1.  1942.  the 
provisions  to  make  loans  through  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation. 

A  law  to  continue  the  Farm  Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

The  First  Deficiency  Act.  which  in- 
cluded an  item  of  $66,000,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  1941.  of  ap- 
proximately $1127.000.000.  which  in- 
cluded among  other  items  the  following: 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  $21,000,000; 
conservation  of  agricultural  land.  $439.- 
000.000;  parity  payments.  $212,000,000; 
disposal  of  surplus  commodities.  $85,000.- 
000;  Federal  crop  insurance.  $5,500,000; 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  $6,000,000;  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act,  $3,000,000;  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  $4,000,000. 

The  law  of  June  29.  1940.  to  extend  the 
Interest  rate  on  Federal  land-bank  loans 
at  3*2  percent. 

I  voted  for  all  these  laws  to  aid  the 
farmers  of  my  district. 

SEVENTY -SE\'ENTH  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 

Among  the  important  laws  pa.ssed  in 
that  session  of  Congress  in  behalf  of  our 
farmers  are  the  following: 

A  law  to  regulate  the  warehousing, 
storing,  and  reconcentration  of  cotton 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, so  that  cotton  warehouses  in  in- 
terior points  might  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  store  Government-owned  cot- 
ton as  other  warehouses. 

Ail  act  providing  for  withholding  Gov- 
ernment-owned cotton  from  the  regular 
channels  of  trade.  This  act  was  vetoed 
by  the  President. 

A  law  to  extend  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance to  cotton. 


Tl:-   Fdn'Tgency  Relirf   Aj  p:  i  priation  | 
Act  for  the  year  1942,  which  included 
funds  for  roads,  rural  electrification,  soil 
conservation,  and  lime  for  distribution 
to  farmers. 

The  Agricultural  Department  appro- 
priation of  $1,191,599  035  for  the  year 
1942. 

The  law  to  continue  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  increase  its  re- 
sources. 

The  law  to  continue  the  soil  conserva- 
tion and  domestic  allotment  program  to 
1947 

SE.LNry-SL\  LNTH    CONGRESS.    SECOND   SESSION 

Some  of  the  important  laws  passed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers  during  this 
session  of  Congress  are  the  following: 

A  law  to  continue  the  3!2-Percent  in- 
terest rate  on  farm  loans  for  2  additional 
years. 

A  law  to  continue  the  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation  for  3  additional 
years. 

The  Agriculture  Department  appropri- 
ation for  1943  of  $666,742,646. 

I  voted  for  all  these  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  generally  and  for 
the  farmers  of  my  district  especially. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Speaker,  provision  for  our  national 
defense  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  ever  since  Hitler  began  his  as- 
sault upon  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1938.  Since  the  attack  upon  Pearl 
Harbor  last  December  we  have  gone  be- 
yond a  program  of  defense.  We  now  are 
engaged  in  a  program  of  all-out  war  for 
victory.  We  must  win  this  war;  and  we 
must  win  it  quickly. 

I  have  supported  President  Roosevelt 
in  all  his  efforts  to  prepare  for  war 
against  our  enemies  and  to  strike  them 
wherever  we  may  find  them.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
bring  the  war  to  an  early  end.  The 
measures  that  have  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  our  national  defense  efforts  have 
been  so  numerous  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  hst  them  all  in  this  short  summary. 
I  have  selected  those  which  I  believe  to 
be  the  most  important,  and  I  list  them 
as  follows: 

ARMY 

The  Military  Department  appropria- 
tion passed  July  1,  1937,  carried  a  total 
of  $415,000000  and  included  an  item  of 
$58,000,000  for  the  Air  Corps  of  the  Army. 

An  authorization,  in  1938,  for  addi- 
tional commissioned  officers  for  the 
Army,  bringing  the  total  up  to  almost 
15,000. 

A  measure  providing  for  a  Regular 
Army  Reserve — in  1938. 

The  War  Department  appropriation 
approved  June  11,  1938,  carrying  a  total 
of  $455,000,000.  and  including  seventy 
and  one-half  million  dollars  for  the  Air 
Corps. 

The  law  of  March  3.  1939,  which  au- 
thorized an  expenditure  of  $800,000,000 
for  6,000  airplanes — the  largest  number 
of  airplanes  provided  for  up  to  that  date. 
That  law  provided  also  for  an  increase  in 
the  commissioned  strength  of  the  Army, 
bringing  it  up  to  more  than  16,000.  It 
provided  for  45.000  enlisted  men  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  It  appropriated  more 
than  thirty-four  and  one-half  million 


dollars  for  "educational  orders";  and  it 
authorized  an  expenditure  of  almost  $25,- 
000.000  for  buildings,  warehouses,  and  so 
forth,  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  act  approved  April  26.  1939.  pro- 
viding $95,000,000  for  the  Air  Corps,  and 
making  provision  for  the  military  train- 
ing of  civilians  and  the  Organized  Re- 
serves. The  total  of  that  appropriation 
amounted  to  $905,000,000, 

An  authorization,  in  1939.  for  the  fur- 
ther procurement  and  storage  of  strate- 
gic materials,  and  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  000  for  that  purpose. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
approved  July  1.  1939.  providing  $223.- 
000.000  for  the  Military  Establishment, 
including  $90  000  000  for  the  Air  Corps 
and  more  than  S'.4  000000  for  "educa- 
tional orders."  Aii  authorization,  in 
1939.  to  acquire  additional  land  for  the 
enlargement  of  certain  military  reserva- 
tions. 

The  law  of  August  4,  1939,  providing 
pensions  for  members  of  the  Army,  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities.  Those  p>en- 
sions  ranged  up  to  $75  per  month  for 
total  disability,  with  additional  compen- 
sation for  loss  of  limbs. 

Because  of  the  strategic  military  Im- 
portance of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
Congress,  in  1939.  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  certain  facilities  there  and 
an  appropriation  of  $277,000,000. 

The  law  of  March  1940  prohibiting  un- 
lawful entry  into  our  military  reserva- 
tions, forts,  arsenals,  and  so  forth. 

The  law  of  May  14.  1940.  providing  an 
allowance  for  uniforms  and  equipment 
for  the  Army  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

The  law  of  May  14.  1940.  making  pro- 
vision for  the  expansion  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Army. 

The  Army  Appropriation  Act  ap- 
proved June  13.  1940.  carrying  a  total 
of  $1,500,000,000  for  further  expansion 
of  the  national  defense  program  by  in- 
creasing the  appropriation  for  "educa- 
tional orders,"  military  posts,  and  so 
forth.  That  appropriation  included  an 
item  of  $266,000,000  for  the  Air  Corps. 
The  act  approved  June  13.  1940.  mak- 
ing provision  for  promotion  procedure  in 
the  Army. 

The  authorization  of  June  29.  1940,  of 
approximately  $20,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  so  forth,  of  cer- 
tain military  posts. 

The  appropriation  of  July  2,  1940.  for 
an  additional  appropriation  for  the  pro- 
curement of  strategic  materials,  bringing 
the  appropriation  for  that  purpose  up  to 
$132,000,000. 

I  voted  for  all  these  measures  for  na- 
tional defense. 

SEVENTY -SEVENTH    CONGRESS 

As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ne- 
cessity to  provide  for  all-out  war  for  vic- 
tory began  after  Japan  struck  at  Pearl 
Harbor  last  December.  Immediately 
after  our  declaration  of  war  against 
Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Congress  be- 
gan the  consideration  of  measure  after 
measure  for  the  enlargement  and  equip- 
ment of  our  military  and  naval  forces. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these 
measures  was  the  law  of  July  2.  1942. 
providing  almost  $43,000,000 ,Ouj      In.:, 
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the  largest  single  arpropnatun  In  the 
hi.story  of  any  nation,  indicates  our  de- 
termination to  win  a  victory  o.er  world 
dictators  and  preserve  our  free  American 
institutions  for  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity. Among  the  most  important  na- 
tional defense  measures  pass(  d  during 
this  Congress  are  the  following : 

The  law— H.  R.  1776 — furth<  r  to  pro- 
mote the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

The  law  m?,k-ng  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  national  defense  to  pro- 
vide aid  to  the  government  of  any  coun- 
try who-se  defen.se  the  President  deems 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

The  law  making  deficiency  ard  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  th(  national 
defense  for  the  fii,cal  year  194: . 

The  resolution  authorizing  Lho  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Aflairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  to  studj  the  prog- 
ress of  the  national  defense  program. 

The  law  makmc  appropriations  for  the 
Military  Kstablishment  for  the  p.scal  year 
1942.  I 

The  law  authorizing  ti.     P      :dcnt  to 
requ.sition  property  needed  fqi   t,he  de 
fense  of  the  United  State.s. 

The  joint  resolution  adopted  by  Con- 
gre.ss  on  August  12.  1941,  decla  ing  a  na- 
tional emergency  and  making  arovisions 
~to  meet  it.  and  so  forth. 

The  law  making  further  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  nation  il  defense 
for  the  fiscals  years  1942  and  :  943. 

The  law  to  invest  the  Circuit  Courts  of 
Apptals  of  the  United  States  vith  juris 
diction  to  review  the  order  of  detention 
of  alien^ 

The  la  A  n.  N  ::.:  ^uU  further  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  national 
defense  for  the  fiscal  years  1941  and  1943. 

The  joint  resolutions  declari  ig  the  ex- 
istence of  a  state  of  war  between  Japan, 
Germany.  Italy,  and  the  ;•  j>>  of  the 
United  States. 

I  .  •■  d  for  all  these  national  defense 
measures. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  I  have 
respect   to   the  expansion  of 
could  with  equal  appropriat 
of  ou:  N  i .  %■;  and  I  now  list 
laws  pa.>.^ed  by  Congress  to  de 
branch  of  our  national  defense 

The  N,        U-'partment 
for  the  ye.\r  ly35,  S284  658,799. 

The  Navy  EK'partrm^nt   a 
for  the  year  1936,  S458  684  379 

In  the  first  se.ssion  cf  tl>  >• 
Congress  a  Navy  E>epartn,t    • 
tion  of  more  than  S516  000  000  w 
It    provided   more   than   ?K^~ 
the  Bureau  of  Aeronautii.        I 
also  an  item  of  $130  000.000 
pair  and  replacement  of  our 
sels  and  the  construction  of  n 

A  law  creating  the  Naval  R- 
cers  Training  Corps,  with  a  p 
2400 

A  prohibiting  the  maki 

tn- .  .liJiis  and  ether  reproducti 
itar>'   and  Naval   E.stablishm. 

The  Navy  Department  a 
pas5ed  ir  !"""    carried  a  total 
COO  COO.      I       :. eluded    more    t 
000  000  for  aeronautics.     Tha 
also  included  funds  for  the 
of  strategic  and  critical  war 
It    inc  uded    also    an 
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$138.00a000  for  the  replacement  of  naval 
vessels. 

The  auxiliary  naval  construction  law 
of  1938,  providing  for  the  increased  ton- 
nage of  our  under-age  ships  of  all  types, 
from  capital  ships  down  through  sub- 
marines. That  law  also  brought  the 
number  of  our  naval  airplanes  up  to 
3,000. 

The  law  providing  for  the  moderniza- 
tion of  our  two  most  important  aircraft 
carriers,  the  Lexington  and  the  Sara- 
toqa. 

The  law  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve. That  law  also  set  up  a  Naval  Mi- 
litia and  provided  for  the  naval  training 
of  civilians.  The  provision  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  conserve  and 
develop  our  properties  in  our  naval  oil 
reserves. 

Tlie  law  authorizing  an  increase  in  our 
naval  aviation  facilities,  at  certain  stra- 
tegic points  in  the  United  States  and 
appropriating  865.000,000  for  that  pur- 
pose. From  time  to  time  until  it  became 
necessary  in  1942  to  make  provisions  for 
all-out  war.  Congress  appropriated  funds 
for  the  enlargement  of  our  naval  facili- 
ties, among  others  being  the  Department 
appropriations  for  1940,  $773,049,151; 
1941,  $1,308  171,138;  1942.  $3,417,521,750; 
1943.  $23,738,865,474, 

The  Navy  Department  appropriation 
of  1939,  carrying,  among  other  items, 
S253 .000.000  for  the  replacement  of  naval 
vessels,  $83,000,000  for  the  Biureau  of 
Aeronautics,  and  $10,000,000  for  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

The  provision  in  1939  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  naval  and  marine  aviation 
cadets. 

The  appropriation  of  an  additional 
$7,000,000  for  repairs  to  our  naval  vessels 
and  authorization  for  the  purchase  of 
certain  additional  vessels. 

An  authorization  for  the  appointment 
of  100  acting  assistant  naval  surgeons. 
An  appropriation  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  for  the  Navy  Department  for  the 
year  1941,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing 
table.  Tliat  law  made  provision  for  the 
•  v-'vive  enlargement  of  all  the  Navy 
IJ;  t;tment  bureaus,  provided  for  the 
replacement  of  naval  vessels,  and  appro- 
priated $44.000000  for  the  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics. 

The  act  of  June  14,  1940.  further  ex- 
panding the  Navy  by  providing  for  in- 
creased tonnage  for  all  types  of  vessels, 
the  modernizing  of  certain  ships,  and  for 
docks,  ways,  and  equipment. 

The  act  of  June  15.  1940,  providing 
for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of 
10,000  naval  planes.  That  act  provided 
also  for  16.000  naval  aviators  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  increased  naval 
aviation  facilities. 

The  act  of  June  26,  1940.  making  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  supplemental 
defense  to  the  extent  of  $1,500,000,000 
for  both  the  Navy  and  the  Army. 

A  law  authorizing  additional  shipbuild- 
ing and  ordnance  manufacturing  facili- 
ties for  the  United  States  Navy. 

A  law  to  authorize  acquisition  of  title 
to  or  u-=e  of  domestic  or  foreign  mer- 
chant vessels  for  urgent  needs  of  com- 
merce and  national  defense. 

A  law  to  authorize  a  plant-protection 
force  for  naval  shore  establishments. 


The  law  of  July  9.  of  this  year,  au- 
thorizing $8,550,000,000  for  additional 
ships. 

The  law  requiring  the  Navy  to  pur- 
chase American  products — especially 
food  and  clothing  in  preference  to  such 
products  produced  in  foreign  countries. 

I  voted  for  all  these  measures  to 
strengthen  our  national  deiense. 

N.ATIONAL  DEFENSE — MISCEl^LANEOUS 

The  law  of  1937  providing  for  complete 
sovereign  rights  in  the  air  space  above 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  foreign  nations. 

The  law  of  1937  providing  for  a  3-year 
term  of  enlistment  in  the  Coast  Guard 
and  retirement  of  the  commissioned  ofB- 
cers  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  law  of  1938  authorizing  an  in- 
crease in  the  enlisted  strength  of  the 
Army  a.s.signment  for  the  A.r  Corps  from 
16.000  to  21.500. 

The  law  of  1938  authorizing  an  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  privates  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  up  to  50  percent  of  the  num- 
ber previously  authorized. 

The  law  of  June  2,  1939,  providing  for 
additional  Coast  Guard  cutters,  15  sea- 
planes, and  a  Coast  Guard  base  on  the 
coast  of  Alaska. 

The  law  of  March  25,  1040,  providing 
an  additional  $41,000,000  :or  the  Coast 
Guard  and  an  additional  J.12.500,000  for 
strategic  materials. 

The  law  of  March  28.  l.)40,  providing 
an  amendment  to  the  Espic  nage  Act  per- 
mitting the  courts  to  impo.'e  money  fines 
in  addition  to  prison  sentences  against 
all  engaged  in  espionage. 

I  voted  also  for  all  these  supplemental 
measures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  indeed  proud  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  war-production 
program  has  gotten  under  way.  Appro- 
priations approved  or  proposed  by  Con- 
gress for  the  war  program  total  approxi- 
mately $223,000,000,000.  Appropriations 
and  contract  authorization.^  up  to  yester- 
day amounted  to  $212,000,000,000.  We 
can— we  must — we  will  win  this  war. 

VETERANS 

Mr,  Speaker,  because  of  my  deep  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  veterans  who 
defended  the  principle  of  Americanism 
in  the  first  World  War,  as  v.-ell  as  because 
of  my  interest  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Nation  generally,  I  have  given  sympa- 
thetic consideration  to  every  measure 
which  has  been  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress in  their  behalf  throughout  my  en- 
tire service.  Among  the  laws  pa.ssed  by 
Congress  for  the  benefit  ol  our  veterans 
since  I  have  been  a  Membei-  of  the  House 
are  the  following: 

The  law  of  May  25. 1937,  granting  hon- 
orable discharge  to  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors of  the  Spanish-Ameri(jan  War  who 
had  been  dishonorably  discharged  be- 
cause they  had  misrepresented  their  age 
at  the  time  of  their  enlistmt  nt.  That  law 
gave  them  the  benefit  of  all  prior  laws 
which  had  been  passed  for  .such  veterans, 
their  widows,  and  dependent  children. 

The  law  which  renewed  the  veterans' 
5-year  insurance  policies  without  medical 
examination. 

The  item  of  $586,000,000  'or  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  contained  in  the  In- 
dependent Cilices  Appropriation  Act  of 
June  28,  1937. 
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The  law  ^-f  .A'igust  16  1:':-T  ■.v':;,!.  lib- 
eralized all  the  laws  then  existing  that 
related  to  service-connected  benefits  for 
World  War  veterans  by  providing  in- 
creased rates  of  death  compensation  for 
their  widows  and  dependent  parents. 
That  law  increased  compensation  to  vet- 
erans' widows  fi  m  S"^!  to  $45;  for  1  de- 
pendent parent  f;  n\  .?20  to  $45;  and  for 
2  dependent  parents  from  $15  to  $25  each 
per  month.  That  law  benefited  an  esti- 
mated 2.300  widows  and  more  than 
21 000  dependent  parents  of  deceased 
veterans.  It  carried  an  appropriation  of 
$6,000,000  for  use  during  the  first  year 
after  its  enactment. 

The  law  which  placed  peacetime  vet- 
erans on  the  pension  rolls  after  March 
19,  1933. 

I  voted  for  all  these  laws  for  the  benefit 
of  veterans,  their  widows,  their  children, 
and  their  dependent  parents. 

SEVENTY -FirTH    CONGRESS 

The  law  of  May  13, 1938,  which  further 
liberalized  all  veterans'  laws  then  exist- 
ing. It  provided  that  benefits  to  widows 
and  children  of  veterans  should  not  be 
denied  because  of  a  veteran's  death  due 
to  any  cause  outside  the  line  of  duty,  who 
at  the  time  of  death  was  receiving  15- 
percent  disability. 

An  item  of  $548,000,000  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  contained  in  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
approved  May  23.  1938. 

The  veterans'  pension  law  approved 
May  24.  1938,  which  provided  pensions  of 
$60  per  month  to  all  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  who  had  served 
90  days,  had  been  honorably  discharged, 
and  had  attained  the  age  of  65.  That 
law  also  provided  a  pension  of  SlOO  per 
month  for  all  veterans  who  had  become 
helpless  or  blind. 

I  voted  for  all  these  laws  for  the  ben- 
efit of  veterans  and  their  families. 

SEVENTY -SIXTH  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 

Among  the  measures  adopted  in  this 
session  of  Congress  for  the  benefit  of 
veterans  were  the  following: 

The  item  of  $561,000,000  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  contained  in  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
of  1939. 

The  law  approved  May  3.  1939,  which 
extended  to  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  the  benefits  ol  domiciliary 
care,  burial  expenses,  and  the  protection 
of  their  renewable  insurance. 

The  law  which  provided  for  compen- 
sation to  the  widows  of  veterans  with 
any  degree  of  service-connected  disabil- 
ity. This  law  was  the  fourth  in  the  series 
of  laws  by  which  the  degree  of  service- 
connected  disability  was  reduced  succes- 
sively from  30  to  20  to  10  percent,  and. 
finally,  in  this  act  practically  to  a  frac- 
tion of  1  percent.  It  constitutes  a  defi- 
nite recognition  of  the  service  rendered 
by  our  veterans. 

On  June  16,  1941  the  House  passed  a 
bill  providing  for  compensation  for  the 
widows  of  veterans  even  though  there 
was  no  service-connected  disability. 
That  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  law  providing  increased  pensions 
to  widows  and  children  and  dependent 
parents  of  World  War  veterans  who  had 
10-percent    disability    at    the    time    of 


death — such  ;n(  :  ^  ;  -  .::ng  from  $30 
to  $64  monthly.  Thai  law  .ncreased  com- 
pensation to  World  War  veterans'  wid- 
ows from  S  S  TO  $83  per  month.  It  also 
increased  by  $35  per  month  payments  to 
veterans  who  had  suffered  the  loss  or  use 
of  one  hand,  one  foot,  or  one  eye,  and  It 
fixed  the  rates  of  interest  on  loans  se- 
cured by  veterans  on  Government  life  in- 
surance at  5  percent. 

I  voted  for  all  those  laws  for  the  benefit 
and  protection  of  our  veterans  and  their 
families. 

SEVENTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS.  SECOND  SESSION 

Among  the  measures  passed  in  that 
session  of  Congress  in  behalf  of  our  vet- 
erans were  the  following: 

The  item  in  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act  of  April  18.  1940,  pro- 
viding $580  000,000  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, 

The  law  which  suspended  certain  civil 
liabilities  of  the  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

The  law  of  May  2,  1940,  authorizing 
payment  to  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
erans in  the  Phil'ppines.  their  parents, 
widows,  and  children,  a  sum  equal  to 
travel  pay  and  subsistence  which  they 
would  have  received  under  the  law  in 
force  at  the  time  of  their  services. 

SEVENTY -SEVENTH     CONGRESS 

Among  some  of  the  important  laws 
passed  during  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress for  the  benefit  of  our  veterans  were: 

The  law  providing  for  national  service 
life  insurance. 

The  law  to  permit  the  continuance  of 
allotments  for  a  12-month  period  after 
absence  to  dependents  of  men  now  serv- 
ing in  our  armed  forces. 

BASE   PAY    AND   ALLOWANCES    FOR    DEPENDENTS    OF 
MEN    IN    Otrn    ARMED    SERVHCES 

A  law  providing  base  pay  for  noncom- 
missioned men  in  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps,  showing  rates  under  the  old 
schedule  and  the  increased  rates  under 
the  new  law,  effective  from  June  1, 
1942: 


Priv;itc  (first  4  months.) 
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the  military  service,  effective  from  June 
1, 1942,  with  the  first  payment  to  be  made 
on  November  1,  1942: 


Note.— .\d(l  20  percent  for  foreicn  servire, 

Ba^e  pay  for  noncommimioned  men  of  the 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard,  showing  old  and 
new  pay  rates 


Old  rate 
per 

month 

N'ew  raU 

per 
month 

$21 
36 
54 
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84 
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78 
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Pettv  officer,  first  cla,ss  

Chief  petty  officer  (actinj!  appoint- 
ment)       

Chief  petty  ofTicer.  (reeular  a))- 

96 
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To  class  A : 

Wife,  if  no  child 

Wife,  with  1  child 

Wife,  with  2ehildren 

To  cla-ss  B  if  ibcrt  is  no  class  A 
deiM-ndeni: 

1  parent ^ 

2  parents 

1   parent   and    1   sister  or 

brtither 

1  parent   and  2  sistCTS  or 

brothers 

To  clasji  B  if  there  is  also  a  class 
A  dependent: 

1  parent 

2  parents 
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brother  - 

1  parent  and  2  sisters  or 
brothers 
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Note.— Add  2H  i)ercent  for  sea  duty. 

A  law  providing  the  following  allow- 
ances and  allotments  for  dependents  in 


Note.— In  the  case  of  a  wife  or  a  child  living  s»pirat* 
and  apart  from  th«  enlisted  man  undfr  a  «iUit  order  or 
wrilU'n  acreement,  or  in  the  case  of  a  wife  diviirci-*!,  the 
payment  shall  not  exow-d  the  amount  six-cifieil  ui  the 
coiirt  order,  decree,  or  writti-n  apnvment.  The  »xact 
amount  of  payment  will  be  prestTibed  by  repulations 

I  voted  for  all  these  laws  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  veterans;  and,  in  addition,  I 
voted  to  pass  the  law  of  May  2.  1940,  over 
the  President's  veto. 

NATCHEZ    TRACE    PARKWAY 

In  February  1935.  through  my  efforts, 
the  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Pubhc 
Roads  and  the  National  Park  Service  be- 
gan a  survey  preliminary  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway. 
In  November  of  that  year  the  President 
allocated  $150,000  of  the  appropriation 
for  work  relief  for  use  in  further  survey 
work  and  $150,000  with  which  to  begin 
construction  on  the  Natchez  Trace  Park- 
way.   The  highway  law  of  1936  autho:-ized 
an  appropriation  of  $9,153,685   for  the 
construction  of  the  Natchez  Trace  Park- 
way.   From  time  to  time  since  then  I  have 
been  able  to  secure  additional  appropria- 
tions to  continue  this  work  as  fast  a.s  the 
State   of    Mississippi    could   obtain    the 
right-of-way.    Unfortunately,  our  all-out 
efforts  for  victory  and  especially  the  need 
of  strategic  materials,  have  caused  a  tem- 
porary delay  in  this-  work.    The  Nat.  onal 
Park  S?rvice.  however,  now  is  studying 
the  redesigning  of  certain  projects  with 
the  object  of  avoiding  the  use  of  cntical 
materials.    If  such  a  plan  proves  fea- 
sible,  additional    projects   may    be   put 
under  construction  this  year  with  cash 
already  appropriated  and  available.    An 
existing  appropriation  against  which  no 
obligation  has  been  created  can  be  used 
for    the    construction    of    the    Natchez 
Trace  Parkway.     This  parkway  traverses 
five  counties  in  my  district — Pontotoc, 
Chicka.saw,  Webster,  Choctaw,  and  At- 
tala, in  the  latter  two  of  which  a  great 
deal  of  construction  has  been  completed. 

TENNESSEE    VALLEY     ALTTHORITY    AND    KUBAL 
ELECTRIFICATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  my  service  I  have  iidvo<:ated 
and  spoken  for  cheap  electricity  for 
farms  and  homes  in  my  district.  I 
supported  every  measure  that  cam 
fore  the  House  in  the  interest  of  T.  \  A. 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adiranis- 
tration.    When  I  was  first  elected,   no 
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city  or  cnmmunity  in   my  distr 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  cheap  el 
but  immediately  after  I  entered 
duties.  I  began  to  work  for  these 
and   soon   secured   the   construe: 
T.  V.  A.  lines  to  Pontotoc.    Aftei 
was  able  to  secure  rural  elect 
for  practically  every  community 
totoc  County.    Later  I  was  able 
T.  V.  A.  service  for  the  city  of 
in  Chickasaw  County.    When  the 
was  created,  I  secured  R    E    A 
other  communities  in  eastern  Chi 
County.    I  secured  the  extension 
A.  lines  to  Serapta,  Bruce,  and  I 
in  Calhoun  County.    I  secured 
Imes  to  communities  in  Carroll 
western  Grenada  and  weste:     M 
ery  Counties.    I  secured  R    F    A 
for  certain  communities  in  .A 
ty.     I  succeeded  in  persuaumi; 
cials  of  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  M 
Power  Co.  to  negotiate  a  cont 
city  offlcials  in  Hnu."=;ton.  Vardarrja 
houn  City.  Eupora.  Mathiston 
Wcir,   Lou'.sville.   Noxapat-  : 
towns  whereby  the  T.  V.   A 
existing  power  facilities,  th  :    : 
these  consumers  of  electricity 
the   advantages  which   people 
T.  V.  A.  areas  had  been  cnjoyir. 
secured  the  construction  of  R 
in  a  great  many  areas  and 
the  approva.  of  several 
ects  when  the  war  came  on 
the  demand  for  copper  in  our 
defense  program,  some  of  this 
tion  work  has  not  yet  gotten 
I  have  spared  no  effort  to  bring 
fits  of  cheap  electricity  to  the 
homes,  and  the  farms  of  my 
have  devoted  myself  to  this  s 
cause  of  my  conviction  that  th 
of  che»ap  light  and  power  would 
the  farmers  and  to  the  home- 
my  district,  in  part,  some  of  t 
ings  and  comforts  which  hereto 
been  enjoyed  by  others  who  we 
secure  them  from  private  in 
greater  cost.    I  voted  for  every 
cculd  contribute  in  any  way  to  ; 
cheap  electricity  for  my  district 

Among  some  of  those  impo 
are  the  following: 

The   appropriation'  of   S40 
T.  V.  A.  approved  on  May  28. 
eluded  in  the  second  deficiency 
The  Item  of  $31,500,000  for 
included  in  the  Independent 
propriation  Act   of   June   28. 
$300,000  for  the  Electric  Home 
Authority,  in  the  same  act. 

The  item  of  $42.000  000  for  I: 
the    Independent    OfSccs   Appi 
Act  of  Mav  23.  1938.  as  well  as 
of   $40,000  000   for  T.  V.  A 
$400  000  for  the  Electric  Home 
Authority  in  the  .^ame  act. 

The  item  of  $100,000,000  fr: 
loans  carried  in  the  Relief  and 
Act  of  June  21.  1928;  and  the 
to  continue  the  existence  of  thi 
Home  and  Farm  Au'hority  in 
March  4.  1939. 

The  item  of  $43. COO  .00  :    :   I 
the    Independent    Offices    .-\;;: 
Act    app:    ■•  ■  .i    NT    :  ,:-    1<3     l,'.;-  ■» 
item  of   Siin.OCO  COO    :■  :    T    V 
saxiie  act. 
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The  authorization  to  is?ue  T.  V.  A. 
bond.s  to  tne  exient  of  $61,500,000  in  the 
act  approved  July  26. 1939.  That  act  pro- 
vided also  for  thf'  purchase  of  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  the  Mississippi  Power 
Co..  for  the  repair  of  such  properties,  for 
the  construction  of  transmission  lines, 
and  for  loans  to  States  and  municipalities. 
The  interest  rate  on  those  bonds  was  fixed 
at  3 '2  percent. 

The  item  of  $40,000,000  for  T  V.  A.  in 
the  act  approved  April  18.  1940.  and  the 
item  of  S600.0CQ  in  that  act  for  the  Elec- 
tric Home  and  Farm  Authority.  I  voted 
for  all  these  laws  and  all  other  similar 
items,  laws,  and  appropriations  for  the 
benefits  to  be  secured  from  cheap  elec- 
tricity in  subsequent  measures. 

rLOOD  CONTROL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Big  Black  and  Yalo- 
busha Rivers,  ar.i  their  tributaries,  trav- 
erse several  counties  in  my  distric'.    The 
people  owning  land  along  these  streams 
have  been  very  anxious  to  secure  ade- 
quate funds  for  improving  the  drainage 
in  the  areas  affected  by  these  streams. 
In  19?6  I  .secured  the  direct  appropriation 
of  $850,000  for  the  drainage  of  the  Big 
Black  and  its  tributaries.    I  also  have  se- 
cured funds  through  allotments  from  ap- 
propriations for  W,  P.  A.  for  improving 
the  dramage   of    the    Yalobusha    River. 
This  has  been  of  great  help  to  all  the 
farmers  residing  in  these  areas  of  my  dis- 
trict.   It  is  because  of  my  experience  and 
associations  that  I  have  been  able  to  se- 
cure these  improvements  for  the  farmers. 
It  is  my  intention  to  continue  my  interest 
in  the  flood-control  projects  affecting  this 
area  as  well  as  all  other  flood  areas  in  the 
State  of  Mi.«;sis.'.ippi.     I  always  have  voted 
for  all  projects  of  this  type  and  I  have 
joined  with  my  colleagues  from  Missis- 
sippi to  secure  flood  control  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  wherever  floods  might 
affect  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  my 
people. 

RO.M)S 

I  have  worked  for  and  supported  all 
legislation  appropriating  Federal  funds 
for  the  construction  of  good  roads.  I 
have  supported  every  appropriation  for 
farm-to-market  roads.  I  have  done  so 
because  Mississippi  was  in  great  need  of 
a  good  highway  system  and  farmers  liv- 
ing in  remote  rural  areas  were  in  great 
need  of  farm-to-market  roads.  Since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  Missis- 
sippi his  greatly  improved  the  State 
highways,  and  through  the  legislation  I 
supported  here  was  able  to  secure  through 
P.  W.  A.  direct  grants  frbm  the  Federal 
Treasury  amounting  to  approximately 
S40.000.6oO.  without  having  to  pay  any 
part  thereof.  Mi.ssissippi  has  received 
also  several  million  dollars  in  direct 
grants  for  farm-to-market  roads  and. 
in  add. tion.  allotments  from  appro- 
priations made  to  the  W.  P.  A.  A  large 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  the  rural 
road  system  of  Mississippi,  and  I  feel  that 
I  have  been  able  to  contribute  consider- 
ably to  the  benefits  that  have  come  from 
that  work. 

CniLl.'^N   CONSERVATION    CORPS 

During  the  early  years  of  my  service 
here  a  large  number  of  adults  found 
themselves  out  of  work,  with  no  possible 


way  to  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families.     Many  of  the  youth  of 
our   Nation   were   reaching   high-school 
or   employment   age   and   found   them- 
selves   without    funds    to    finish    their 
education  or  the  means  of  Ci  livelihood. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  my  opin- 
ion, for  the  Federal  Government  lo  make 
some  effort  to  take  care  cf  the  situation. 
It  was  through  the  establishT.ent  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  that  we  were  able  to  help  some  of 
our  youth.    For  this  reason,  therefore.  I 
supported  appropriations  for  hat  agency, 
and  I  continued  to  do  so  until  the  condi- 
tions   of    our    national    economy    had 
changed.    I  find  now.  however,  that  be- 
cause of  the  urgent  demand  being  made 
upon  all  our  population,  adult  and  youth 
alike,  for  service  in  our  naticnal  defense, 
there  is  no  longer  a  real  need  to  continue 
the  form  of  training  offered  oy  this  Fed- 
eral agency,  and  for  this  reason  I  voted 
against    further    appropriation    for    its 
continuance. 

OLD-AGE  PEN-SIONS 

Because  help  for  our  old  people  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  concern  not  only 
to  me  but  to  my  people.  I  have  urged, 
supported,  and  voted  for  adequate  pen- 
sions for  those  of  60  years  ol  age  or  over 
whenever  occasion  permitted.  I  started 
to  work  on  this  problem  early  in  1935. 
and  on  April  12.  1935.  and  again  on  April 
18  of  that  year,  I  made  speeches  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  urging  the  Congress  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  in  such  a 
way  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
pay  a  pension  directly  to  tho.'^e  included 
in  the  provisions  of  the  act.  On  two  oc- 
casions April  12  and  April  18.  1935, 
when  this  legislation  was  before  the 
Congress.  I  offered  amcndn.ents  on  the 
floor  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  pro- 
vided every  person  reaching  the  age  of 
60  years  with  an  old-age  pen.sion  in  the 
amount  of  $15  each  month  paid  directly 
to  them  by  the  Federal  Government, 
leaving  to  each  State  the  ri?ht  to  enact 
through  its  legislature  laws  providing 
supplementary  contributions  if  it  desired 
to  do  so. 

The  reason  that  I  believe  so  strongly 
in  a  direct  pension  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  aged  is  because 
Mississippi  and  a  great  many  other 
Southern  and  Agricultural  States  are 
not  financially  able  to  make  the  maxi- 
mum contribution  necessary  to  enable 
their  aged  citizens  to  receive  the  full 
benefits  possible  under  the  existing  law. 
Although  those  of  us  who  favor  the  adop- 
tion of  legislation  which  wo.ild  cure  this 
obvious  inequality  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  secure  it  we  have  at  least  had  the  as- 
surance that  it  is  being  given  serioius  con- 
sideration; and  I  feel  that  bu:  for  the  out- 
break of  war,  it  already  woud  have  been 
enacted.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
aged  people  of  Mississippi  should  receive 
the  same  benefits  as  the  aged  in  the  great, 
wealthy,  financial,  and  industrial  States 
of  the  Nation. 

EDUCATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  State  of  Mississippi 
these  in  charge  of  educating  our  youth 
have  a  difBcult  task  to  ra-se  sufficient 
funds  for  an  educational  program  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  today.  A  large 
number  of  other  Slates  are  in  the  same 
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condition,  and  It  has  be-Ti  brought  u.-- 
our  atteniioii  wit;-;  pi'^at  ir.rci-  'i^a;  Feu- 
era]  aid  lor  etiuca;!*  n  1.-  .-.  \'.r.^.i  neces- 
sity. There  ;.s  :.o  qi.'.'-ticn  in  n:y  mind 
but  that  pr-pe.'-  let  .^i;\tion  ('ould  and 
should  be  enacted  v  hxd^.  wtniia  prorei' 
the  rigius  ot  the  S;a.es.  yet  a'  the  sanie 
time  greatly  lielp  the  youth  m  itie  apn- 
cultur.il  section.-^  of  m:  Nanon  throu^.h 
an  tdticannnal  system  <u;:ported  \n  part 
b\  F'd'Ta:  aid. 

Tax^^  imp<;.'><'d  by  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
rr:'-!:t  fall  tipcn  the  citiz-ns  cf  Mi.s;^is---ppi 
1,0  it.'^.>  than  upon  the  citizens  ot  other 
.Sta'es,  and  it  i.-^  btit  leasonable  to  expect  j 
tiiat  a  duly  propori  icmaie  ^hare  of  tho.se 
Fed'Tal  laxe.-^  .shouic  be  devoted  to  the 
(■(iiicaiional  proprani  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  children  of  Mississippi ,  Fed- 
eral taxes  are  levied  fc:'  the  ceneral  wel- 
lare  of  ihe  people  of  our  Nation  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  car  deny  that  education  is 
a  matter  of  general  welfare. 

In  1935.  as  well  a^  in  .sub,seqiK  nt  years, 
tiie  lark  of  funds  with  wh]ch  to  carry  out 
the  educational  program  made  it  neces- 
^,.ry  to  c\o-v  a  I.v.fo  ivamber  of  our 
.sch(Kils  had  Federal  aid  not  been  mad- 
available  through  allocations  from 
W  P  A.  appropriations.  One  of  iny 
first  acts  af-ei-  takmc  the  oath  of 
office  was  io  call  on  the  th^'n  Aaminis- 
t  rat  or  of  the  Works  Proeie.'-.-  Admin- 
istration to  make  a  p<  rscnal  appeal 
for  an  allotment  of  Federal  funds  w.th 
which  to  rne»  •  the  crisis  exi-tme  at  that 
time.  I  mtrooaced  a  bill  prov.d.ng  lor 
sufficient  anntial  ,;ppropnations  Irom  the 
Federal  Trea^^ury  which.,  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  have  m.'t  th*^  .situation.  I 
have  considered  uc  t  a  policv  to  be  one 
of  paramount  :rnpor  anC"  and  havf  pur- 
sued it  •hrou.-'h.'-:t  nty  memb^-r^ii^p  in 
the  House. 

In  1936  I  siippt^r-i'd  a  b;,!  vi-ha^i;  pro- 
vide^d  an  annual  ape  icpr.a:  is^n  u>  carry 
on  vocational  <  c;r. ition.  T  a;  <)  have 
supported  appr;  pna'ions  fur  tht-  Na- 
tional Youth  Admini  tration  for  the 
reason  tha*  I  believe  that  the  f  unrng 
offered  by  vocational  education  in  ihe 
various  schools  and  the  training  re- 
ceived in  the  trairi'ic  ceni.!-  c  '  the 
N.  Y.  A.  would  equip  anc  pr-pair  .  .>;:,- 
number  cf  boys  and  girls  to  fit  ; lam- 
selves  for  a  future  livelihood.  That  was 
the  original  intent  of  this  legislation- 
better  to  equip  boys  and  girls  for  life  in 
a  democracy.  A  large  number  of  the 
boys  and  girls  trained  in  these  agencies 
now  are  finding  jobs  in  the  national  de- 
fense program.  Without  such  training 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  fit  into 
that  program  so  quickly  or  so  efficiently. 

KAILROAD    HETIREMENT    LEGISLATION 

I  voted  for  the  act  providing  retire- 
ment benefits  to  the  employees  of  all  rail- 
road companies,  and  I  have  at  all  times 
supported  legislation  which  I  considered 
to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  labor  The 
railroad  retirement  plan  is  one  \Uiereby 
the  railroads  contribute  a  certain  month- 
ly sum  and  ihe  rn'.pio-.ees  contribute  a 
certain  p^Tcent  ( t  'iv-ir  monthly  salaries 
toward  a  retirem^'n-  p<'nsion  'o  i>  paid 
after  tlie  »  rnp:"'.-'  -'-  ti'V-  r^^v^cl\vd  .1  (■  :  - 
tain  ac"  c:  become  total.-.'  and  p^-nia- 
r.vn'iy  di.'-abicd  after  a  certain  irr.-'li  ol 
service.  Tl;i,-  legislation  wa-  f  r.ar-od  b\ 
Congress  111  u.der  to  proviov  a  um:-  im 
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aiui  t;o  contribution  is  made  from  the 
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;'■,'■    riH'ionai 
s' ■'■■",;:  if  \^   re^-f'^   'o   a   .:rea'    tx'ur     1    ha^■e 
fr'Tn  th.''"  berinninii'  of  ni     ^»  r\'ir--  ir;  Con- 
!:rt  ,^s   ^-np^ported   all    !ek:i '-'a'lon    int-'ndf^i 
to   rnaki^'   t!i>-    honn    st'C'i."e,     ir^aich   lei;i.^- 
lation  ii'nt  rally  has  b*-en  pre.-en'*  d  to  th>" 
Congress  undor  '^'i^-^  H"me  Ownt-r-    I>'.>n 
Corporation  Arts  ar.ri  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Acts,     That  jieislation  provided  that 
the  Pf-'deral  Housme  Ad  ninistra'ion  and 
lh»'    Hnm>"    Owners'   L<oan    Corix  ratif'n 
would  !nsur>   loans  granted  to  these  ae- 
-.r:i.^  ;<  1 1  ::>! met  new  homes  or  to  make 
neeessar}.-  repairs  on  horne^^  vvhic'i  'ht]" 
already   owned   m   an   ann'unt    equ.il    to 
83  perornt  of  the  loan     TSiat  i"i:i-iation 
also  providf'd  tha^  all  loans  to  oairv  <n,il 
the  rr<'\]'-]:.m^  of  'hi''  a  ■  should  b*^  made 
by  local  bank.';,  builriin-    and  loan   asso- 
ciation':, and  othor  -imilar  i.H^al  fii^anma! 
msti'unons, 

p^^'K    nrrosTT    tn':'''r,a  V'T    oorii'ir.*,:  ion 

Ml,  Speaker,  it  wS.  bt  recalled  that  as 
eaiiy  as  the  fall  of  1929.  during  ,;  R  pu  :- 
lican  administration,  the  stock-;::.JkL: 
t;a.-.ii  ..iii.t  ar.d  panic  seized  the  people. 
A  a  re-ulL.  the  demands  made  by  their 
Gi  pv  .tort  proved  more  than  many  of  the 
uank.^  ii.uld  stand  A  lai'ge  number  of 
!>..:, k-,  lit'  :■  1  ,:=  vw.re  compelled  to  close 
Uic;  c.  li  au..  : villain  closed  until  the 
Congress,  in  response  to  the  request  of 
President  Roosevelt,  enacted  the  Federal 
deposit  insurance  law.  That  law  created 
the  Federal  Deposit  In-surance  Corpora- 
tion to  guarantee  the  safety  of  bank  de- 
posits throughout  the  entire  Nation. 
That  law  provided  ".  t  bank  deposits  up 
to  the  amount  of  So. COO  would  be  guar- 
aiitiv  i  by  the  Corporation  without  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government,  the  taxpay- 
ers, or  the  bank  depositors.  That  insur- 
ance is  provided  by  means  of  a  charge 
upon  member  banks  and  has  proved  to 
be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  little  de- 
positors of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  the 
banks  themselves.  In  a  large  measure, 
this  system  has  restored  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  Nation's  banks  and 
in  the  national  banking  system.  I  was 
happy  to  be  able  to  vote  for  thai  Legis- 
lation. 

PUBLIC   BUIIXINCS 

I  am  pleased  to  sav.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
since  I  have  been  a  M  rr>er  of  Congress 
I  have  been  able  to  secure  four  post-office 
buildings  for  t^e  pjeople  of  my  district. 
These  buildings  are  locited  at  Pontotoc, 
in  Pontoic  Citi:r\-  OV  P  n.i  and  Hous- 
ton, in  ChKKa.>av„  C  ,..:ty,  a-,;;  Eupora. 
in  We t)>L.er  County.  These  nt;  nir^-  in 
n"-.v  (  oinio'i  aro  cf  trreat  benefii  tc  tne 
fx'(:p  ►  res,t.''^-  :n  Piose  cities.  Th-y 
rnable  tho^e  tta\!nx:  Inisiness  witn  tlic 
Pecierai  Goveinment  to  tran.sact  th  ir 
business  more  expeditiously  and  w.Lh 
greater  comfort  ar.d  ease.  I  ha\t  been 
able  to  secure  a^.-^o  ti'if  <-. pprtAa.  v  '.  proi- 
o(  i>  !',:■!'  ihf  erection  c-  ti  lar*.;t  i.un-ibei 
of  school  building-  m  pianica:!"  ••- t-ry 
county  in  my  district,  c^a  weii  a^  .,01  im- 
provement  and  repair   of   courthouses. 


In  s»  curing  \h<  a^it^roval  and  the  adrp- 
tn-ii  ui  ti'ir,-!'  P  '''  \ '■  ■  i  i,i»\i,  a'  aii  ;.,;.,.-■> 
been  guio.  0  l>  the  wishes  of  the  people 

In  nty  di>' :  .■,  :  ..i-  'hcv  rxprr-s  such  wishes 

111  ir.'- 
Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 

two  UniTd  StaTs  S'^twitors  fr'"-m  Mi'sis- 

Sippi  and  m*  H  ,nv:ab,,  John  E  Iv'''N'iiN, 
0;  till  Fn>:  D.t;,i,ct.  .,i.c  n.y;^=t  .1  '^a  \.ere 
ab.'  to  Mcuif  tiu  ,:»wP.- r.  ',;  ;,;:i  elulf 
Oiur.,,riC(  ?;.,r.l  :;,  Mv,r;:i„'(,  C  nniv  near 
li'O'  luie  0;  rnv  a:-:t.an  T"..!  vi,r.t'act 
ii.r  tiio  oo'rk-vru'.nKiii  of  ih.:^  ^  aiiip  ii.one 


a. is  n >i  ; lie  ''X;,*  runt un 


I  ■ .  a  ,  ,„)■  I. 


xtu.ite- 


ly  $2;)000,000  C,.i:.,-P :  i^  1  a  n  'a.;,.  .::'.»? 
.•nt|c,  :-  no  :\'  :  a  ..•..■:  t;.  n,-i:--;b'  '  o!  pi  .i:,.e 
m  my  cii^irx,  '  ar.G.  .n  ao.i:ni.,i,,rj  vs  .i.  ni  .p  a 
lari;,f'  r':,unn)»  I  ol  lofai  i:.- ; ;  iiciU' :■  and 
oiner  btP-nies--  pi,n„:,;,^'.t'  Attn  th-  »  i  n- 
strtiction  v-ork  ..-•  s.  t  rmpP  trd,  a  Piigenom- 
bt  1  of  pt.'f»pio  ^I'l  br  in.p.,A\',;  prrma- 
ritnt.'.",  tlaarby  L;ra'. n.p  an  .lu'ia  i.-i  d 
soun.a-  ot  inconn-  fur  tl'a  pe<.'P-it.  n,  a  very 
>ubst alalia!  area  m  rnv  d.^tr.ct 

I  Wa>  hbit-  lo  ht  Ip.,  ',<x  ,  iH  s,,  cur.:.^  ll;e 
construe  ion  of  Carr:p  MeCain,  irivat*  d  :n 
the  souilit:!'!!  pa-'t  of  Gicnada  .xna  th.e 
northern  pan  of  MoiPiJonifr\  Cnun'.ts — 
beP*'otii  Grtnaaa  aiui  Du  k  Hh» — m  rny 
dl^i:ltl.  Tht-  consliuc!;.,.n  ui  i-his  c,a.:,;) 
L-  IT  '.v  wtn  undc:  WnV  'aVid  t,  a,.-"'  f  .>:  a 
if,;<\i  •  xpH  tidnuic.  ui-ui  1  p,l^^•  r,n  t„.a:n-  '  f 
$2&  000  000  A  uu  at  many  ;  :, "  ..a  n,r  o  n,y 
G.>urn  I  hi'  now  t.n.p,c,y>  d  m,  Lhi  '  ,-;,.- 
st,r;.v  tv -n  of  thi>  ..n;.p  ;nid  a  Ln'.it,  r:,.i-n; 
nn»n  wn!  be  en^pn  y-,  a  .:.,':- v -n-tnij  '-■  t- 
U-;  nc  il  is  comi-n,  0  a  T\<  ■  xpi  nd  tu:r 
of  these  large  sun.;.-  1  F  ,..)  1,.:  funa;  tor 
the  construction  of  ih'-;'  ta  projects 
coming  at  a  time  when  the  people  of  this 
area  have  btcn  o  hard  hit  by  several 
successive  ci.p  failures  will  contribute 
much  to  their  material  welfare. 

M:  Sp' ak''r,  Cnntr.--  ha-  utjou  (.:.t.- 
cizec  t>e  an:-'  •!  •  Pori-  \  ■nact  a  retire- 
rr\'T/  pirn  l-n  ;'-  M' rni,>  :  -  1  hc'  cb/ioUS 
purpo:;e  a;  tnn  c;nic;,Mn  h.t>  O'-'U  'c  dis- 
credit Congress  and  to  arouse  dis.nist 
and  suspicion  in  the  m.nd-  of  the  pt'ople 
concerning  the  one  bi  ,.n  1.  of  our  (jov- 
ernment  closest  and  most  directly  re- 
sponsible to  them.  Although  it  is  not 
pxiMble  to  determine  the  exact  origin  o: 
this  criticism  and  ridicule  of  Congress 
and  its  Members,  it  may  be  asserted  con- 
fidently that  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
rs-n-;  1*  the  movement  was  o  m  .n  who 
foi  maiiy  years  representee  JaptJiese 
business  interests  in  the  United  States. 
Another  was  at  one  time  an  official  rep- 
r'^'"  ntative  of  one  of  the  Axis  Powers. 

Ba:  whether  this  attempt  to  heap  ridi- 
cule ujx)n  Concn  ^  •  nn  1> smirch  the 
character  of  iti  Idtrr.i:  li  jrxginateel  in- 
nocently or  maliciously,  it  was  asized 
upx>n  eagei'y  in  ;:>  Nazi  propaganda 
bureau  to  cr^  ar  ci. -unity  and  dii<:ord 
among  our  people  by  cau  n  ^  them  to 
distrust  and  lt)se  fr.nli  in  n  n.t^rntitive 
government  and  m  in*  n.  1.  a;.u  «t>men 
elect td  ty  the  people  themseives. 

A,-  ,1  Ot  n-iOcraiiC  people  udin  "^'ill  r'^tain 
ai,c.'c  p>  \i,  n.in,  nt  '«s.'i  n  ust 
t.izc  th.n  no  i',.nc  pleas&i  our 
n  "ico;  :i,n  attack  upon  Con- 
au  nl>  '  :  its  Members.  They 
n  ..xth  n  -he  striicture  ot  our 
pu-.Lunin.ent  to  realize  that  if 
anc  when  they  can  attack  Congress  and 
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its  Members  thpy  can  promote  discord 
among  the  people  and  cause  then  to  lose 
confidt'nce  in  our  democratic  waj  of  life. 
and  that  is  exactly  what  they  war  t  to  do. 

Our  enemy  dictators  know  t  lat  our 
democratic  Coneress  constitutes  he  real 
distinction  Ix^tween  freedom  an::  *":•  po- 
litical enslavement  they  havf  ::;-  -ed 
*  upon  their  own  people  and  the  peoples 
they  have  conquered  and  hold  in  nilitary 
captivity.  They  know  that  a  national 
legislative  assembly  is  not  tolera  Die  in  a 
totalitarian  dictatorship,  and  tiey  are 
determined  to  destroy  repres?ntative 
government  wherever  it  may  ^xL^t  on 
this  earth. 

But  they  know  even  more  T  |  ,  k:.ow 
that  Members  of  Congress  are  the  friends 
of  the  people  who  elect  them  They 
know  that  Members  of  Congre?.*  express 
the  voice  of  the  people,  and  ';  "  k:.ow 
that  If  they  can  destroy  Cone:  .-.  :hey 
can  destroy  the  people.  And  t  ley  can 
destroy  Congress  if  they  can  su.ceed  in 
causing  the  people  to  distrust  (Congress 
and  lose  faith  in  the  sincerity  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  individual  Member.'  of  Con- 
gress. They  know,  too,  that  one  of  the 
easiest  ways  to  destroy  faith  in  i  nen  and 
Institutions  is  to  besmirch  the  ciaracter 
of  men  and  to  ridicule  institutioii.  The 
masters  of  Axis  propaganda  do  not  work 
In  the  open.  They  burrow  in  th "  ground 
like  moles  seeking  to  destroy  everything 
in  their  path.  If  these  masters  cf  propa- 
ganda cannot  destroy  Congress  directly, 
they  hope  to  de^roy  it  indir?ctly  by 
causing  distrust  of  its  membeiship.  by 
causing  confusion  and  doubt  in  t  le  minds 
of  the  people  when  they  go  to  »lect  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  by  causing 
Congress  to  be  divided  in  its  opinions. 
They  know  that  the  effectivene  ;s  of  our 
war  effort  will  be  destroyed  if  hey  can 
bring  about  discord  and  disunit;-,  if  they 
can  cause  the  people  to  turn  against 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
served  them  efficiently  in  the  war  effort 
and  elect  in  their  places  new  ajid  inex- 
perienced Memt>ers. 

Despite  all  our  heroic  efforts  to  do  so. 
we  have  not  yet  forced  all  the  :ifth  col 


umnists  into  the  open.    They  stil 
among  us;  they  still  criticize  anc 


and  ridicule  and  condemn  and  cause  sus 
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picion:  they  still  aid  and  abe' 
propaganda  bureaus  of  Hitle: 
iini.  Hirohito,  and  their  agent'. 
know  that  we  can  win  this  war 
undivided  attention  and  devotion  to  our 
war  efforts.  They  know,  too,  ti  at  when 
they  can  destroy  that  they  will  riake  our 
ultimate  victory  all  the  more  pfolonged. 
They  understand  the  weapons 
ganda  as  well  as  they  underi.:j 
and  tanks  and  airplanes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  and  '\ 
appear  before  the  people  f  ■ 
this  year  are  the  same  me:,   i: 
who  represented  tl>'  p-i  ;,'.,•  ,;,..i 
in   committee    a:;d    t  n    i;:-     t\ 
House  of  Representatives  w;:  : 
pressed  the  wishes  of  the  peo; 
vidinp  for  the  materiel  of  war. 
pie  trusted  them  then.    T'::'  v  i: 
them  then.    Why  ^^^':   •  •:    ;. 
and  trust  now':'      l :  ■  -    M- ;t: 
added    materially    to    their 
since  they  were  elected  2  years  a 
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ihe  infamous  and  dastardly  attack  upon 
Pearl  Harbor.  They  have  worked  dili- 
gently to  direct  tne  war  effort  toward  an 
early  and  successful  victory.  They  have 
cooperated  effectively  and  efBciently  with 
the  President  in  the  difBcult  task  that  has 
fallen  upon  him.  Many  of  them  hold  im- 
portant and  responsible  positions  in 
Congress  because  of  the  confidence  that 
Congress  has  rep>osed  in  them.  And  be- 
cause of  their  length  of  service  many  of 
them  hold  committee  memberships  that 
are  of  material  advantage  to  their  dis- 
tricts. Why  let  fifth  columnists  and 
alien  propagandists  destroy  faith  in 
these  men  and  women  who  now  appear 
for  reelection?  Why  let  them  destroy 
faith  in  that  branch  of  our  Government 
in  which  the  people  are  represented 
directly? 

What  are  the  facts  about  this  measure 
that  caused  fifth  columnists  and  alien 
propagandists  to  attempt  to  heap  ridicule 
upon  Congress  and  smear  the  character 
of  its  Members?  They  called  the  meas- 
ure a  pension  for  Congress.  Well,  It  was 
anything  but  a  pension.  We  know  what 
a  pension  is.  It  is  a  gratuity  given,  usu- 
ally by  government,  at  the  end  of  a  cer- 
tain period  of  service  without  cost  to  the 
recipient.  Was  that  what  Congress  in- 
tended? Not  at  all.  The  plan  proposed 
merely  that  after  retirement  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  each  year  had  paid 
5  percent  cf  their  salary  into  a  fund 
should,  like  a  million  other  employees  of 
the  Government,  be  entitled  to  receive 
back  in  yearly  installments  the  sum  they 
had  paid  in.  The  plan  was  exactly  the 
same  as  that  made  available  by  almost 
every  insurance  company  in  the  United 
States  and  known  generally  under  the 
term  of  "group  insurance."  Ultimately 
Members  of  Congress  themselves  would 
have  paid  in  every  dollar  paid  out;  and 
even  if  at  the  beginning  a  few  Members 
might  have  received  a  larger  sum  than 
they  paid  in,  the  full  cost  finally  would 
have  been  borne  by  the  individuals  who 
participated  in  the  plan. 

I  did  not  vote  for  this  measure.  Even 
if  I  had  done  so,  I  could  not  have  partic- 
ipated in  it.  because  I  could  not  afford  to 
pay  the  $500  annual  premium  <  which 
those  who  participate  in  it  must  pay)  in 
addition  to  other  expenditures  I  am  com- 
pelled to  make.  Moreover.  I  could,  if  I 
were  able  to  do  so,  buy  more  insurance 
at  a  lower  rate  from  an  old-line  insurance 
company  and  receive  greater  benefit 
therefrom.  When  I  voted  to  repeal  this 
measure.  I  did  so  because  I  realized  that 
fifth  columnists  and  foreign  propagand- 
ists were  taking  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  deceive  the  people,  to  arouse 
discord,  disunity,  suspicion,  and  malicious 
mischief  at  a  time  when  all  our  efforts 
should  be  united.  When  a  similar  pro- 
posal was  presented  to  the  Congress  about 
2  years  ago,  it  was  defeated,  and  I  was 
among  those  who  voted  against  it  then. 
B  iuse  I  believe  the  people  are  entitled 
:l  all  the  facts  in  this  matter.  I  have  set 
them  out  in  detail. 

GASOLINE   .4LLOTMENT  FOR  CONGRESS 

The  criticism  of  Congress  in  the  mat- 
ter of  gasoline  allotment  is  so  apparently 
of  a  malicious  origin  and  subversive  in- 
tent as  really  not  to  merit  the  dignity 


of  attention.  I  refer  to  it  here,  however, 
merely  to  point  out  that  it  is  a.l  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  sinister  p  an  to  de- 
grade the  Congress  and  its  Members  as 
I  have  indicated  in  the  foregoing. 

Congress  did  not  allot  gasoline  to  its 
Members.  The  allotment  of  g£  soline  was 
made  by  the  same  executive  ofBcers  of  the 
Government  who  allotted  gasoline  to  all 
other  citizens.  If  those  officers  felt  that 
Members  of  Congress  should  have  an  al- 
lotment of  gasoline  different  from  others, 
they  did  so  only  because  they  regarded 
Members  of  Congress  as  officers  of  gov- 
ernment dependent  in  Washington,  es- 
pecially, upon  the  use  of  their  own  auto- 
mobiles for  service  to  their  constituents 
in  connection  with  the  public  business. 
Transportation  facilities  in  the  National 
Capital  are  poor  at  best.  During  this 
period  of  war  activity  they  are  absolutely 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  Members 
of  Congress  who.  in  behalf  of  their  con- 
stituents must  daily  visit  executive  de- 
partments and  bureaus  sometimes  as  far 
away  as  5  or  6  miles  from  the  Capitol 
Building. 

The  people  want  their  representatives 
in  Congress  to  make  these  visits  for  them. 
They  expect  Members  to  represent  them 
in  committees  and  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Taey  expect 
Members  to  transact  departmental  busi- 
ness for  them.  Obviously.  Members  must 
have  the  necessary  facilities  including 
automobiles  and  gasoline,  to  do  these 
things.  Everything  that  is  intended  to 
impede  the  Congress  or  its  Members 
in  their  service  to  their  consti"  uents  con- 
stitutes, in  my  opinion,  a  subversive  as- 
sault upon  the  Nation  itself.  Fifth  col- 
umnists should  not  be  permi:ted  to  de- 
stroy the  people's  faith  in  their  Govern- 
ment, especially  in  their  Congress,  and 
the  men  and  women  elected  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  this  House  surely  know  how 
much  I  appreciate  my  people  and  how 
sincerely  I  have  constantly  made  their 
needs  known  to  you.  My  people  are 
faithful  and  loyal  to  America  and  to  our 
Government.  They  have  deraonstrated 
their  willingness  to  make  eveiy  sacrifice 
to  win  this  war  quickly.  I  have  faith  in 
them.  No  Member  of  Congress  could  rep- 
resent a  finer  people.  They  ha  ve  honored 
me  by  electing  me  to  represent  them  in 
Congress. 


Service  to  the  Natior 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   JOHN  TABE;^ 

uF   NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16.  1912 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  D.  Une 
Powers,  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  for  the  last  10  years. 

He  has  been  a  very  active  member  of 
the  Military  Appropriaiions  Committee 
for  a  long  time  and  has  taken  the  lead 
here  in  the  efforts  that  Congress  has 
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made  to  make  o\\v  A'-rr^y  efh":er.'  and 
to  equip  ii  'a;iii  li.c  bt^:  tjf  piLiiu.-^.  luiiK^. 
guns,  and  ammunition 

It  has  therefore  been  a  great  source 
of  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  Mr.  Powers' 
efforts  acknowledged  by  that  greatest  of 
military  magazines  in  this  country,  the 
Army  and  Navy  Journal.  I  take  pleasure 
in  inserting  their  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

It  appropriately  was  printed  on  July 
4,  1942: 

SEBVICZ    TO    THI      N^TTr^N 

Debfite  on  the  M3.00C  O'K  :kx  a:  n:  r^: :;." .'  :i 
bill  for  the  War  E)epartmi  r. •  c\::  -..fi  •:.•  n.-i  ii 
year  1^4.1  (-■  Utht  {■:  t-)\  :.,,.i ..'-  :.■  .:l.^■^  "  :  i  ■- :r,- 
ment£  t\  *.L.i.t.:i-,  .-ujia.  a: 
the  part  Representative  D 
publican,  of  New  Jersey,  l.a&  p 
ernization  of  the  Army. 

Rep!  ?.'<*•  ri' ft' I  vr  p.  >wrH>-  i,'-  ■  ,n  k 
member  ,  :  ■  ,,<  W  .  :  I'm  i' '  ni*-. 
tlons  tjubcomt;,;! 'ff  ":-:  •<]]:cl.  I: 
for  thf>  pnf''  l*^  \-rh:<  A  :  :;;.i  r 
durinK    VVnr:j    W  >r    Sc     ..     tv    i.' 
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a;.i:  KCKS-i  C   ii;  in-    [>'•::.  >rrr    ■■■.: 
int«rlardpcl   ihe^r   r   n.ark.'      n    • 

appropriation,  tlie  lart-f-i  e%tr  :;:  k'^* c 

legl.'^lative  body  l:i  i.'>"  worr     -a  -t.  :.r 

Mr.  P<  wKK-    work  on  the  committee. 

Ecnt.i'         I       HRAN   also  read   Into  t! 

GRESSi"N\:    F;F.'<iR.n   .i   ^*u"  ■■:::<■■!■'    ma.!''  '\\:rAr. 

heanuf...  „r.    u.e   du.   by  L:.  (jfti.  Bm-.'i-'     B. 

Somervell,  Chief   of  the  Services  of  Supply. 

who  said  of  Mr.  PnwrR5 : 

-J  want  to  say  o::  -.I.l  part  nf  thr  \v„:  D  - 
partment  how  much  your  M:  P  ^vrs')  sup- 
port during  these  years  thai  I  ha\<:-  appeared 
before  ^ou  has  helped  In  the  tremendous  task 
we  face.  We  alwaj^s  know  that  we  can  count 
on  you  for  wholehearted  and  vigorous  sup- 
port of  any  measure  which  will  help  win  the 
war." 

Representative  Powers  pioneered  for  a 
mechanized  Army  back  in  1933  and  1934  when 
Hitler's  then  small  Reichswehr  was  also  con- 
centrating on  mobility  and  fire  p>ower.  It  was 
due  to  the  New  Jersey  man's  efforts  that  over 
$9,000  OCO  were  laid  aside  In  1939  for  researcli 
and  development  of  faster  and  better  pro- 
tected fighting  planes.  The  present  types  of 
planes  are  results  of  this  research.  Mr. 
PowEES'  efforts  to  obtain  appropriations  to 
make  the  research  possible  were  recognized 
publicly  In  1940  at  Fort  Dix  In  a  statement 
made  to  the  press  by  Lt  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold, 
Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Fcrce. 

Although  the  appropriation  for  research  in 
1939  was  hoUy  contested  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  with  Mr.  Powers'  proposal  winning 
the  majority  of  the  votes,  the  War  Depart- 
ment appropriations  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1943  carries  in  it  an  item  of  $113,000,000  for 
research  and  development.  This  measure 
passed  th.e  House  tinauimously.  showing  that 
his  colleagues  now  approve  M:  I  .^ERS•  pro- 
posals for  investigation  whicL  a  a  lead  to 
constant  improvement  of  the  implements  of 
modern  warfare. 

Development  of  faster  and  more  heavily 
armored  tanlts,  of  greater  fire  power  for  In- 
fantrymen through  adoption  of  the  Garand 
rifle,  and  of  streamlined  triangularization  of 
the  Army  divisions  were  Army  modernization 
proposals  either  originated  by  Mr.  Powers  or 
in  which  he  participated.  He  Is  known  to 
many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rcp- 
resenutives  as  Uie  ^onsor  of  our  modern 
Army. 

So  valuable  are  Mr  J  -■  t.hS'  knowledge  and 
activities  in  conneciiuii  v-ith  national  de- 
fense that  his  continuance  m  Congress  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  all  those  conceriitu  Aith  it, 
irrespective  of  politics. 
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M:    B.\RBOUR      M:    President.  I  ask 
;i!.ar";irT:i:u.-.   i'^i^s'/mi    Td   h;ivr   prints:!    in 
•'t;e    Rf.x-ird    a    c.-^cir--:-.!''!:    ije;u"(en    Mr.    j 
Geoik'    K    .'-;•:  :npfellow.  VI :e  president  of   , 
Thom  i-^   .'\    Ed:'=nn.  Inc..  and   Mr    Lane 
W.  lEidn;:-;   t-  Ll'.r^.ical  exp-rt  t  *'  •!:■  'A:n- 
ini;B:a:.0-.  ji  i  i.t- War  P:  ^  .Mction  Board. ' 
Thf  Ui.^v'Us.siur.  wa.-  u:  (■.tLii'.i.vt  over  Sta- 
tion  W.\AT,    N'\v:uk,    N     J.   I'l:    July   8, 
194J 

rh<*;r  i>*ar:c  v.o  cbMH  lusr..  tiie  dlscUS- 
s:nr-  Wit.'-  ord'T' :i  !<-  b"  printed  in  the 
i,E  CRD,  as  follows: 

.\Nx:;NrLK  We  bring  you  now  a  discus- 
s.  ::  .  •...  -.tLi  to  tell  you  manufacturers,  you 
h,.-.;.t>^ien,  yt  V.  h.  v.h<  ■>■.  ;\f-  -'f  N.-'J.  Jersey, 
s..:..-  ;  the  rcac.  :.,-  'a:.;,  \'U  u.^:,  ;.ave  to 
wait  for  a  :..  ^  *..  ;..i.g  machine,  or  power 
prtvss ,  or  (If . . '.  1 1  \    ".;  '^- -^^ . 

Mr.  George  Stringfellow.  \ice  president  ol 
Inoma.?  A.  Edison.  Inc.,  who  is  also  chairman 
of  the  program  committee  cf  the  New  York 
Kiwanis  Clu'  '*  .1  interview  Lane  W.  Hil- 
dreth,  techui^.w  t  xpert  of  the  mining  branch 
of  the  War  Production  Board.  \'.:  H.llreth 
this  afternoon  spoke  before  the  ii_  .\^:.iS  Club 
in  New  York  and  has  kindly  come  to  New 
Jersey  to  explain  some  of  ihe  problems  we 
face  in  supplying  our  fighting  men. 

Here's  Mr.  George  Stringfellow. 

Mr.  STRmcFELLOw.  Mr.  Hlldreth,  in  speak- 
ing before  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  New  York  at 
the  Hotel  McAlpm  this  aft(?rnoon,  you  pre- 
sented an  interesting  and  rather  alanning 
picture  of  our  shortage  of  materials.  In 
your  work  with  the  mining  branch  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  I  suppose  you  learn 
a  lot  of  Inside  stuff.  Could  you  let  us  In 
on  some  of  it? 

Mr.  HnJ)RETH.  Well,  Mr.  Stringfellow,  much 
of  the  information  you  already  know.  We 
need  raw  materials  to  fight  this  war.  You 
see.  this  Is  more  than  Just  a  war  betrween 
men.  It's  a  war  between  materials.  And 
the  side  with  greater  supplies  of  vital  ma- 
terials is  the  side  that  win  win. 

Mr  Stringfellow.  What  are  our  chances  of 
winning  that  kind  of  war? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  It's  not  a  question  of 
whether  well  win;  we've  got  to  win.  And 
that's  something  that's  up  to  every  eingle 
one  of  us 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  But  how  can  we  ordi- 
nary citizens  do  anything  ab^ut  stocks  cf  raw 
mfiterlals?    That's  up  to  th€  miner;  isn't  it? 

M'  Hi:  HRF-H  Our  miners  produce  the  ma- 
t,.  .,  .,  i,,,-  we  can  help  by  getting  along 
without  th"^e  important  materials  in  our 
everyday  lift 

Mr  Stringfellow  Oh.  so  that's  the  reason 
for  all  the  ctirtailment  orders  coming  out  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  HiLDRFTH  t:,  :'-  ■*  r  k.-"  the  case  ol 
copper,  for  t\.ii:.p:>       'A.  r  >    must  have 

copper  and  plenty  of  it  to  win  the  war.  It 
goes  into  bombsights,  and  bullets,  and 
cartridge  and  shell  cases.  Why.  one  battle- 
ship u.«es  2  000  TOO  p<ur;ds  of  copper.  You 
can  se^  whv  oi;r  tici  :;  j  t-ervices  need  every 
bit  of  rr.;  yvr  *f    ca:;   }■-  cUce. 

Mr.  S"  H:NcrFL;  ow.   Is  u'-ed  I  can. 

\;  r. :  rrr::!  Ts  Strange  for  us  to  lack 
copixr.  tk'cauat  two-thirds  cf  the  world's  en- 
tire supply  comes  from  the  United  States. 
We  have  the  copper  all  rij;ht,  but  it  takes 
time  to  step  up  production  to  the  point  where 
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Mr.    txRiNCfi';  ;    w    U    .v..^;;;.-    .»■-     i;.'  u».4 
time  Is  the  bug»boo  In  the  case  of  copper. 

M  HllI't^:^-  You're  right  there. 
tiEce  to  plan,  tune  to  I)..::c'  t.mi  : 
and  not  only  that — it     >:Kt  -  \t 

rial.'^  of  which  we  ar»  ;•  -  i< 
shafts  and  build  the  n  i...  la.v  v. 
get  those  raw  materials  out  ol  t 
That's  why  some  civilian  goods  :.ci-t.>6anly 
are  out  for  the  duration.  Not  essentials,  but 
soni'      •'.   tl'.e    'V.:i,i!.~    wf 'vf   hf- 

M'     :-~'R"  Ni.vT :  a.  'A      i'l:  ., 
wliai  hr.    -  i;  *;  of  the  c  .  \  ...hi 
copper    a,t^    iwa'n   ban:  ■  la  ' 

used  for  fishing  rods,  the-  :, 

hai!    curlers,   Christmas-' m  ,     ..►•..-. 

biu--  }.a.t    refngerat(:r    .  .:c  vhk- 

inbirumcnts,  lightning  rods — ar.d  many  more 

goods — that    list    could    go    ou   and    on    in- 

dei.    =;...■> 

Mr.  bTE;.\uiLi..^  A  .\  :i.\  of  those  Itemfl 
aren't  going  to  bother  me  In  the  least.  I'm 
not  going  to  mind  a  few  '.r.^.^  rr.i:sical  in- 
struments for  some  of  lia  po  :  <  in  my 
neighborhr  (i  But  those  fishing  rods — well, 
that's  a  d.:ft :  t  :,;    story. 

M:  ii:aiF,:n  Naturally  there  are  going  to 
i>e  .  :  .^  .w^^i..c;.iences  but  we'd  be  a  miglity 
poi  :  N.>'  on  if  we  couldn't  do  with  a  few  less 
pleasures.  Any  time  you  feel  the  pinch,  just 
rememt>er  that  our  boys  are  doing  without  a 
lot  more  than  Just  fishing  rods. 

Mr.  Stringfixlow.  I  know  that    I  :u   will- 
ing to  give  up  most  anything  Just  so  our  t>jys 
don't  have  to  give  up  their  guns  and  bullets. 
Mr.  HiLDRETH.  That's  what  we  all  have  to 
work  for.  Mr.  Stringfellow. 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  Mr.  Hildreth,  In  speak- 
ing before  the  Kiwanis  Club  this  afternoon 
you  mentioned  some  of  the  duties  of  your 
Mining  Branch.  Would  you  go  over  that 
again? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  Fd  be  glad  to.  It  Is  the 
duty  of  the  Mining  Branch  to  see  that  the 
necessary  equipment,  machinery,  and  supplies 
are  kept  flowing  to  the  mines  here  and 
abroad,  so  that  all  of  the  vital  materials 
needed  by  the  United  Nations  can  be  pro- 
duced In  ever-increasing  amounts. 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  Does  that  mean  that 
the  Mining  Branch  controls  mines  all  ever 
the  world? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  I  wouldn't  say  we  contml 
them.  Mr.  Stringfellow,  we  merely  help  pro- 
duce. We  see  to  it  that  placer  tin  In  Nigeria, 
copper  In  the  Rhodesias  and  South  America, 
coal  and  iron  and  the  base  metals  in  Aus- 
tralia are  produced  as  fast  as  possible. 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  And  that's  a  mighty  Im- 
portant Job. 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  Well  it's  a  Job  that  must 
be  done.  And,  believe  me.  It's  a  Job  that's 
always  interesting.  Why,  In  one  day  there 
may  pass  across  my  desk  requisitions  for 
miners'  lamps  in  EIngland.  dredge  repairs 
for  Nigeria,  locomotives  for  Australia,  ma- 
chinery for  Russia,  drill  steel  for  South 
America. 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  You  sound  like  a  sup- 
plyman  for  the  world. 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  Not  the  entire  world,  Mr. 
Stringfellow— Just  that  part  of  the  world 
that's  stUl  free  and  fighting  to  survive — 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  That's  a  large  order  lor 
one  small  group  of  men.  Mi'.  Hildreth.  I 
understand  the  Mining  Branch  Is  composed 
of  only  25  men. 

Mr  }'.::. -aiiH  That  Is  a  large  order  for  25 
men.  Bu-  •.<■>  have  complete  cooperation 
from  all  the  other  tranches  and  divisions  of 
the  War  Production  Board.  I'd  like  to  tell 
you  something  tj^iough,  about  the  men  who 
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make  up  the  Mlnlni;  Branch.     Like 
of  the  War   Prcxluclion  Bfjard.  our 
typlca'      American      businessmen, 
come  from  the  mine,  the  mill.  th( 
or  the  office.     They've  all  come  to 
ever  they  can  to  help      The  25 
Mining   Branch   are    all  engineers 
giste — practical    operating    men 
mined,  not  only  in  this  country, 
of  them  In   Central    and  South 
Africa,     and     Australia.     Thcv     V. 
they're  doing,  all  right 

Mr.     Strincfellow    They     have 
what  they're  doing   to  keep  our  t 
Indusirles    supplied.     Now    that    we 
little  something  about  the  men  who 
the  Job.  how  about  going  back  to 
of   the   materials,    themselves     n: 
Mr  HiLDRETH.  All  right.  Mr   -   : 
told     ycu     something     about 
there's  an  equally  serious  story  to 
tin  and  rubber  and  steel  and 
our  ■     '.   : materials. 

y.'      -   ivcFELLow    Everybody  is 
In  rubber.     Would  you  tell  us  the 
hind  thaf 

Mr    Hu-ORTTH.  Let  me  give  you  ; 
tlstics — they'll    help   you    to   under 
rubber  situation  better  than  anyth 
Mr   STRiNcrELLOW    Let's  have  t 
Mr.  HiLDRETH    First  of  all.  even  i 
peace,  the  United  Slates  used  to 
percent  of  the  world's  annual  supp 
ber.     Now.  Japan  controls  97 
3  percent  reaches  us.     That's  doub 
when  you  con.slder  the  enormous 
rubber  we  need  to  carry  on  a  war 
35.000-ton    battleship,    for    cxampl^ 
pounds  of  rubt)er  go  Inro  that  bat 

Mr.    Stringfxllow.  It  s    hard 
that  much  rubber 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  Maybe  this  will 
picture    of    it    in    round    figure^ 
round  automobile  tires — It  w 
auto  tires   to  make  that   1.")' 
rubber 

Mr    Strincfellow.  Whew! 
what  a  lot  of  rubber  that  Is. 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  And  that's  not  all 
7   automobile   tires   to   make  o.ily 
an  American  bombing  plane.     A  1( 
toon  bridge  uses  32.000  pounds  of 
a'j-ton  Army  truck  takes  the  ru 
auto  tires 

Mr.  Strincfellow.  I  understand 
It  comes  down  to  a  question  of 
us?     Or  equipment  for  the  Army 

Mr     HiLDRETH    That's    what 
material    questions    come    down 
already  answered  that  question  Ir 
of  rubber      No  more  automobile  t 
to  those  people  who  are  absolutrl; 
In  the  war  work.     We're  answering 
tlon   as  far  as  the  other   raw  m." 
too 

Mr.  STaiNCFELLOW.  How  about  . 
on  tin  and  steel? 

Mr.  HiLDRETH    All  right,  let's  tak 
A  med.um-?i?ed  tank  need-;  tin  fo 
trlcal  rcnnecticns  and  bcarir.c-      I 
tin?     Well,  as  much  a*  would  gc 
tocthp;iste   tubes 

Mr.  Sthincfillow.  And  that  ex 
we  must  turn  in  an  old  toothpast 
every  kow  one  purchased 

Mr   HiLDRETH    R;ght      And  anoi 
lock     ai     all     the     fighting     men 
to  ke«p  fed.     Food  for  those  men 
In  tin  cans.     Sure,  there's  only 
cent  of  tin  In  a  so-called  tin  can 
2  percent  keejjs  the  food  from  spoi 
rest  of  the  t.n  can  is  really  steel 
Mr.     Strincfillow    Which     bn 
■t*ol.     Wl.at    are   we   di  nig    about 

Mr    HiLDRETH    Well,  we've  stc 
production  of  steel  goods — au 
^     '  :::g    machines    and    toasters 
::      •  rs.  even   bobby  pins.     New 
10  siep  up  production  of  steel 
gcttirg   p!r!-.»v    of   stckmg  coal    to 
i:.x:.-,      '1;    '•     :y.eans    mcrt    ircn 
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the  ranges  m  Wisconsin.  Minnesota.  Michi- 
gan. Tliat  means  also  collecting  steel  scrap. 
And  that's  where  you  and  I  ccme  In. 

Mr.  Strincfellow.  That  steel  scrap  Is 
melted  down  and  made  into  new  steel.  R.ght? 
Mr.  HiLDRETH.  Yes;  you  and  I  can  keep 
mills  open  and  furnaces  operating  at  ca- 
pacity. If  we  give  them  enough  scrap  steel 
to  work  with.  Well,  Mr.  Stringlellow.  that's 
a  large  part  of  the  story.  What  I  have  been 
trying  to  show  ycu  Is  that  we  are  faced  with 
the  greatest  and  most  important  task  we've 
ever  had  before  us. 

Mr  Strincfellow.  We've  always  thought 
our  resources  were  unlimited.  It's  rather  a 
shock  suddenly  to  find  that  we  haven't 
enough. 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  Tliat's  exactly  It.  Time  was 
when  we  had  too  much  of  everything.  Now., 
we  have  too  little  of  everything.  That's  why 
we  have  to  comply  with  the  stream  of  rules 
and  regulations  coming  out  of  Washington. 

Mr  Strincfellow.  What  I  want  to  know  Is, 
What's  ahead?  What  new  orders  will  be  com- 
ing out  of  Washington?  That's  what  I  meant 
when  I  asked  you  about  "inside  "  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  this: 
Some  of  the  hardest  days  lie  ahead  for  all  of 
us.  As  tires  give  out  and  gasoline  gets  more 
scarce  a  tremendous  burden  will  be  placed 
on  our  transportation  systems.  As  our  war 
production  speeds  up  even  faster  and  faster, 
well  need  more  raw  materials.  Those  raw 
materials  and  the  finished  products  will  have 
to  be  transported  by  ship  and  rail.  That 
means  the  hauling  of  civilian  goods  will  te 
curtailed  or  even  stopped  completely.  Its 
up  to  each  one  of  us  to  understand  that  fact, 
and  do  our  part  willingly. 

Mr  Strincfellow.  That's  not  a  very  pretty 
picture  you  paint. 

Mr.  HiLDRETH.  It's  not  meant  to  be.  We 
men  lost  the  cuffs  from  our  trousers.  Some 
day  we  may  wish  we  had  them  back  for 
patches.  But  we're  going  to  have  to  give  up  a 
lot  more  than  Just  trcuser  cuffs.  We  have 
some  pretty  big  goal'  to  reach.  The  Presi- 
dent asked  for  60.000  airplanes  by  the  end  of 
this  year  Those  60.000  planes  are  going  to 
take  a  lot  of  aluminum  and  rubber  and  cop- 
per and  all  the  other  raw  materials  that  go 
into  the  making  of  bombers  and  fighter 
planes 

Mr  Str:ngfellow  Put  that  together  with 
the  tanks  and  ships  and  guns  we  need,  and 
ycu  understand  what  a  mighty  heap  of  raw 
materials  we  need. 

Mr  HiLDRETH.  Yes;  we're  making  progress, 
but  there  s  so  much  more  to  be  done.  Many 
companies  are  ahead  in  their  production 
schedules.  That's  great,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  we  can  sit  down  on  the  job. 

Mr  Strincfellow.  Well,  what  kind  of  a  job 
can  we  do,  every  one  of  us? 

Mr  HiLDRETH  We  can  and  must  work  as  we 
have  never  worked  before.  V.'hatever  our 
job — whether  It  Is  to  mine  copper,  or  turn 
out  bullets,  or  pound  a  typewriter  in  an 
office — there  s  plenty  of  work  to  be  done. 
And  all  of  that  work  must  be  done  in  ccopora- 
tion  with  the  rules  and  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Government.  The  War  Production  Board 
is  working  overtime  to  see  to  it  that  we  have 
enough  of  the  essential  materials  to  carry  on 
our  war  But  the  job  doesn't  end  until  those 
materials  tjecome  the  instruments  of  victory 
In  The  hands  of  our  soldiers  and  their  allies. 

Mr.  Strincfellow.  I  think  we  all  realize 
that,  Mr  Hildreth.  And  we're  certainly  try- 
ing to  c-xipcrat?  in  every  way  possible. 

Mr  HiiDBFTH.  The  shortage  of  materials  is 
a  real  shcrUge,  but  If  we  give  up  luxuries 
wherever  possibh  we'll  manage  to  supply  our 
m?n  with  the  weapons  they  need  to  win  this 
war 

Mr  Sthingfellow.  I'd  like  to  thank  you, 
Mr  Hildreth.  for  taking  time  out  from  your 
busy  schedule  to  come  here  and  give  us  tlrts 
information. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HUN    FR\NK  W.  BOYKIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16.  1942 

Mr.  EOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
i  permission  granted  by  the  House.  I  am 
I  inserting  in  the  Record  a  letter  written 
j  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Doane,  1775  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  to  Mr.  Jack  Danciger.  of  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  concerning  the  submarine 
menace: 

New  York  CrrT.  July  12.  1942. 
Mr.  Jack  D.ancicer, 

W.  T.  Waggoner  Building 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Dancicer:  I  am  just  an  ordinary 
citizen,  but  something  big  is  brewing  in 
Washington  in  which  every  citizen  is  person- 
ally and  vitally  interested.  A  really  new 
weapon  may  soon  be  used  to  lick  the  sub- 
marine. It  is  not  a  military  secret.  The 
more  Hitler  knows  about  it  the  better,  for 
the  days  of  his  underseas  pirates  may  be 
numbered  and  he  may  want  to  get  them 
home. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  papers  and  listens  to 
the  radio  knows  that  the  sinkings  of  our 
merchant  ships  Is  continuing  at  a  rate  so 
alarming  that  unless  some  effective  means  is 
found  immediately  to  materially  cut  it  down 
this  Nation  is  in  dire  peril.  But  even  if, 
through  gradually  more  effective  combating 
of  this  ghastly  menace  by  our  Navy  and  Air 
Force  and  through  an  accelerated  rate  of 
building  of  new  ships,  we  do  finally  overcome 
this  terrible  handicap  to  final  victory,  it's 
just  silly  not  to  use  every  single  means  that 
can  be  developed  to  put  the  submarines  out  of 
business  as  fast  as  possible  and  at  the  least 
expense  in  lives  and  money,  and  time  Is  of  the 
essence.  Every  day  saved  in  overcoming  the 
present  rate  of  sinkings  means  the  saving  of 
countless  lives  and  millions  upon  millions 
of  the  taxpayer's  money. 
All  right,  you  say.  how  can  this  be  done? 
The  answer  is  "the  aqua  bomber."  which 
is  nothing  but  a  fast,  specially  designed  speed- 
boat, such  as  has  been  used  by  the  hundreds 
in  peacetime  for  recreation  and  pleasure  all 
along  our  seacoast  and  on  every  inland  lake 
and  river — designed,  however,  to  give  thcra 
the  maximum  of  seaworthiness  and  equipped 
to  carry  from  two  to  six  deptli  bombs. 

Tliere  are  in  this  country  today  hundreds 
of  builders  of  these  small  pleisure  craft. 
Practically  all  their  plants  are  idle  because 
the  pleasure  boat  is  out  for  the  duration. 
These  builders  heve  the  necessary  equipment 
and  the  know-how  to  start  work  tomorrow. 
Tliey  have  an  organization,  the  National  Boat 
Builders  Association,  through  which  the  most 
effective  cooperative  assistance  can  be  ren- 
dered to  the  Government.  If  given  orders 
immediately  by  the  Government  up  to  their 
'  full  capacity  for  a  standardized  seaworthy 
i  wooden  speedboat  of  about  36  feet  in  length, 
J  capable  of  carrying  from  2  to  6  depth  bombs 
j  (the  exact  size  has  not  been  finally  deter- 
mined, although  a  test  model  will  be  ready 
for  the  Navy  in  the  next  30  days^  they  can 
turn  out  from  2  500  to  4.000  per  month  when 
they  get  under  way. 

These  boats  will  be  powered  with  standard 
automobile  engines  which  the  automobile 
industry  now  has  on  its  shelves — in  parts 
warehouses  and  in  dealers'  stocks  (both  new 
and  used) — these  engines  will  be  converted 
for  marine  use.  Naturally,  the  specification 
of  the  aqua  bomber  Is  a  military  8ecr>  t,  tv:t 
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they  will  need  a  minimum  of  equipment,  all 
of  which  is  readily  available. 

The  aqua  bomber  will  make  about  35  miles 
per  hour.  They  will  need  a  crew  of  only  two 
or  three  men.  There  are  thousands  of  men, 
former  owners  and  crew  men  of  small  pleasure 
craft,  fishermen,  etc..  already  trained  to  op- 
erate such  boats  and  Itching  to  do  their  bit. 
These  men  could  be  used  to  supplement  Navy 
personnel. 

Tactics  are  being  worked  out  that  will  pro- 
vide for  the  most  efBcient  maneuvering  of  the 
aqua  bomber  when  contact  with  a  sub  is 
made. 

Now.  how  will  these  aqua  bombers  be  used? 

Every  cargo  ship  and  tanker  carrying  vital 
supplies  to  our  allies,  to  our  Central  and 
South  American  neighbors,  and  in  our  coast- 
wise shipping  will  be  accompanied  by,  say.  10 
(it  may  be  8  or  it  may  be  12)  of  these  aqua 
bombers. 

The  cargo  ship  or  tanker  will  act  as  the 
mother  ship.  The  average  speed  of  such  mer- 
chant ships  is  from  10  to  14  knots,  so  the 
aqua  bomt>er.  with  a  speed  of  from  30  to  35 
knots,  will  be  able  to  maneuver  around  them 
within  a  radius  that  will  enable  a  submarine 
to  be  spotted  with  relative  ease  the  moment 
it  rises  to  sight  on  the  mother  ship  for  the 
launching  of  its  torpedoes.  If  the  torpedoes 
are  launched  before  the  sub  is  detected,  the 
wake  of  the  torpedoes  will  Indicate  the  exact 
location  of  .the  sub  so  that  depth  bombs  can 
be  immediately  dropped. 

The  aqua  bomber  will  need  to  carry  few 
supplies  other  than  fuel.  They  will  be  re- 
fueled as  often  as  necessary  from  the  mother 
ship.  Necessary  repairs  will  be  made  from 
the  mother  ship. 

The  crews  can  be  relieved  as  often  as  de- 
sirable and  will  sleep  and  eat  on  the  mother 
ship.  In  weather  so  rough  as  to  endanper 
the  aqua  bombers  they  can  be  lifted  onto  the 
deck  of  the  mother  ship,  or  bunkered  at  the 
rear  of  the  ship  and  relaunched  when  the  sea 
has  calmed  down.  The  danger  from  sub- 
marines, in  weather  so  rcuch  as  to  make  it 
Impossible  for  these  sturdy  little  aqua 
bombers  to  navigate,  would  be  practically 
nil.  Submarines  cannot  launch  torpedoes 
with  any  accuracy  In  mountainous  seas.  The 
technique  of  handling  the  aqua  bombers  by 
the  mother  ship  is  also  being  worked  cut. 

Tlie  aqua  bombers  will  need  no  special 
navigating  equipment  because  they  will  be 
within  sight  of  the  mother  ship  at  all  times. 

Now.  how  effective  are  these  aqua  bombers 
likely  to  be? 

Naturally,  no  one  can  tell  until  they  are  in 
full  use.  but  what  do  you  think?  Any  Navy 
man  will  tell  you  that  the  most  effective 
weapon  against  the  submarine  is  the  depth 
bomb,  provided  it  can  be  dropped  quickly 
enough  and  close  enough  when  the  sub- 
marine is  located.  But  hitting  a  submerged 
submarine  is  something  like  hitting  a  duck 
on  the  wing.  If  you  use  a  rifle,  it  is  prac- 
tically all  luck;  but  with  a  shotgun  it  is 
relatively  easy.  That's  because  the  shots 
from  a  shotgun  scatter  and  cover  a  large 
area. 

Tlie  trick  in  blasting  the  undersea  pirates 
to  Davey  Jones'  locker  is  to  drop  enough 
depth  bombs,  fast  enough  over  a  broad  enough 
area  around  the  target,  so  that  cne  or  more 
will  give  the  knork-cut  blew. 

Imagine  a  merchant  vessel  steaming  along 
at,  say,  12  knots  (day  or  night),  with  10  or  12 
aqua  bombers,  each  carrying  from  2  to 
6  depth  bombs,  constantly  circling  around  it 
from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  away  at  a 
si>eed  of  from  30  to  35  knots.  A  submarine 
fires  Its  torpedoes  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and 
a  half  away.  Therefore,  the  periscope,  or.  if 
not,  the  w-ake  of  the  torpedo,  would  break 
the  surface  right  in  the  midst  of  the  path  of 
the  circling  aqua  bomt>ers.  Immediately 
there  could  be  dropped  within  a  broad  ra- 
dius around  it  from  10  to  30  depth  bombs. 
U  the  sub  surfaced,   insunt  warning  could 
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be  given  to  the  gun  crew  on  the  mother 
ship. 

Ask  any  Navy  man  what  the  chances  of  the 
sub  would  be.  Ask  any  captain  or  crew  mem- 
ber of  a  cargo  vessel  or  tanker  which  has  been 
attacked  what  the  chances  of  the  sub  would 
be.  But,  better  yet.  this  Is  democracy;  ask 
yourself. 

Let's  list  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
at  this  really  startling  new  idea.  First,  the 
advantages: 

1.  Aqua  bombers  can  be  built  by  utilizing 
now  idle  facilities.  From  2,500  to  4.000  per 
month  can  be  turned  out  commencing  as 
soon  as  the  Navy  gives  the  orders.  Tliree 
thousand  of  them  would  provide  protection 
for  about  300  merchant  ships,  almost  as  many 
ships  as  have  been  sunk  by  submarines  since 
Pearl  Harbor. 

2.  They  can  be  made  largely  of  noncritical 
materials,  which  are  now  available,  so  that 
their  construction  will  not  slow  down  our 
production  of  other  vital  war  materials. 

3  They  will  cost  but  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars each.  Two  thousand  to  three  thousand 
of  them  can  be  built  at  a  cost  no  greater  than 
for  one  destroyer.  Two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred to  four  thousand  can  be  built  in  30  days 
after  the  yards  commence  work,  whereas  it 
takes  much  longer  to  build  a  destroyer. 

4.  It  will  release  larger  naval  craft  now 
used  for  convoying  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  for  use  in  con- 
voying troops  and  on  longer  routes,  although 
the  aqua  bombers  should  be  just  as  effective 
for  protecting  ships  en  route  from  Los  An- 
geles to  Australia  as  they  will  be  from  Gal- 
veston to  New  York. 

5.  It  will  enable  the  mother  ship  to  make 
full  speed  ahead  instead  of  slowing  down  to 
the  speed  of  the  slowest  ship  in  a  convoy. 

6.  It  will  make  unnecessary  the  laying  up 
of  large  numbers  of  ships  in  safe  harbors  at 
night  along  our  Gulf  coast  and  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  The  result  will  perhaps  double  the 
carrying  capacity  p>er  ship  of  hundreds  of  ves- 
sels which  are  so  critically  needed. 

7.  And  last  but  perhaps  of  more  importance 
than  all  other  considerations,  it  will  save  from 
a  ghastly  death  hundreds  of  our  brave  sea- 
men who  are  now  t>earing  the  brunt  of  un- 
restricted submarine  sinkings. 

To  sum  up  the  advantages  then,  the  aqua 
bombers  can  be  easily  and  quickly  built  and 
will  save  this  Nation  Tiundreds  of  precious 
lives  and  billions  of  dollars,  and  by  killing  off 
the  swarms  of  undersea  pirates  which  the 
Axis  is  using  to  hamstring  our  progress  to- 
ward final  victory  will  certainly  shorten  the 
war. 

As  to  the  disadvantages.  Well,  perhaps  I'm 
prejudiced  but  ycu  put  'em  down.  I  can't 
think  of  them. 

Sure  some  of  the  aqua  bombers  will  be 
lost,  perhaps  a  good  many.  Some  will  he 
blown  up  with  their  own  depth  bombs,  but 
even  so  the  chances  of  their  crews  being 
immediately  rescued  by  the  mother  ship 
would  be  good.  Some  will  be  lost  In  storms. 
Some  will  be  lost  by  gunfire  from  submarines. 

Sure  they'll  fail  to  sink  every  submarine 
that  attacks  a  mother  ship.  Some  torpedoes 
will  get  through  and  we'll  still  have  some 
sinkings.  Sure  they  won't  take  the  place  of 
all  the  protective  measures  our  Navy  has 
developed. 

But.  so  what?  How  are  we  doing  now? 
Ask  yourself  that  and  then  decide  how  effec- 
tive the  nqua  bomber  will  be. 

Tlie  only  real  obstacle  to  immediate  action 
which  I  have  heard  about  is  that  it's  a  new, 
untried  idea  and  therefore  opposed  by  a  few 
stuffed  shirts  of  high  rank  in  the  Navy. 
Well  I  can't  swallow  that.  No  doubt  there 
are  some  stuffed  shirts  in  the  K&vy.  God 
knows  there  are  in  business  and  in  every 
other  branch  of  Government  and  in  society, 
but  I  know  that  the  majority  of  our  naval 
officials  a-e  terribly  concerned  over  the  peril 
of  the  submarine  menace  and  their,  to  date. 
failure   to   effectively  combat  it.    Nor  do  I 


believe  that  there  are  many  who  do  not  feel 
keenly  their  grave  responsibility  in  adopting 
any  and  every  means  ( new  or  old  i  which 
hold  out  any  reasonable  hope  of  overcoming 
the  present  critically  dangerous  situation. 

Maybe  some  of  the  admirals  are  thinking  of 
the  aqua  bombers  as  a  boat,  and  certainly  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  will  it  measure 
up  to  the  high  standards  of  naval  craft  which 
Na\-y  men  properly  require  shall  be  the  last 
word  In  strength,  fire  power,  equipment,  and 
all-around  efficiency.  But  the  aqua  bomber 
should  not  be  thcught  of  as  a  boat.  It's  a 
mobile  bomb:  that's  all 

But  if  there  are  any  "stuffed  shirts"  in  high 
positions  in  the  Navy  who.  as  Mark  Twain 
said,  "know  so  much  that  ain't  so  "  that  they 
refuse  to  try  new  methods,  then,  for  the  very 
preservation  of  all  that  we  hold  most  dear, 
they  must  be  made  to  understand  that  it  isn't 
their  Navy;  it's  ours.  Tliat  they  are  only 
entrusted  with  running  it  so  as  to  most 
efficiently  safeguard  the  democracy  for  which 
this  Nation  fights.  And  any  such  few  can 
easily  be  handled  and  the  final  decision  placed 
in  the  hands  of  naval  officials  who  do  measure 
up  to  their  responsibilities.  Such  are  the 
majority  of  our  naval  tops,  or  so  help  us  God. 

If  you  are  like  most  folks  today  and  have  a 
burning  desire  to  do  whatever  ycu  personally 
and  individually  can  do  to  hasten  the  day  of 
victory,  then  there  is  something  you  can  do. 
For  time  is  the  essence. 

First  decide  in  your  own  mind  if  the  use  of 
aqua  bombers,  which  I  have  briefly  described, 
appeals  to  your  good  old  American  horse 
sense.  If  it  does,  then  sit  down  and  write 
your  Senator  and  Congressman,  and  also  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  President  Roose- 
velt, asking  that  they  push  the  development 
of  this  new  weapxjn  to  the  maximum  extent 
within  the  sphere  of  their  respective  govern- 
mental responsibilities,  to  the  end  that  it  is 
made  effective  In  the  shortest  possible  period 
of  time.  I  understand  that  the  idea  has  the 
hearty  support  of  the  President  and  of  Secre- 
tary Knox,  as  well  as  of  the  majority  of  the 
Congress,  but  they  should  be  glad  to  know 
that  their  efforts  are  backed  up  by  Mr.  John 
Q.  or  Mary  Citizen,  who,  after  all.  is  the  man 
or  woman  who  stands  to  lose  his  very  all 
unless  final  victory  Is  won. 
Yours  sincerely, 

A.  L.  Deane. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAURENCE  F.  AF.NOLD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16,  1942 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  July 
14.  1942: 

Congressman  Arnold.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  radio  audience,  you  are  deeply  and 
vitally  interested  in  the  acute  oil  shortage  in 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  States  This  shortage, 
if  it  continues,  will  mean  more  to  you  than 
putting  your  car  In  the  garage  and  finding 
other  means  of  transportation  to  your  work. 
It  may  mean  sickness  and  death  as  a  result 
of  epidemics  caused  by  fuel  shortages.  It 
may  lock  the  wheels  of  great  war  industries. 
It  may  bring  disaster  to  tlie  armed  forces  of 
the   United    Nations.    Mr.   Swann,    you  are 
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lie  L u f  a s  a  ii"^  end  n.  i- : . '. '' 
M   68    lb   ai:    order-    aii; 
.ited  6t<itt\«  pr,  h.o.i.i.ij 
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',;M    pcrn.it   the    anlling 


of  Oil   'Aei;~  at  depth.s  Hb<.ne  i..iOO  feet 


on  the 


'    1    Aell  to  10  acres  of  surface  area  in 
r-i.-pnxlucin.'-  >,i.'-.^i   :    r:-:iailons.  at.  1   1   -A-ell  to 

2'      teres   of   s-.;r's<--e   .-jr  a   as   to  ci.-;.v' jducing 

aaop'..ir-.  ':>t  M  68,  *e  pretiicteu  and  ^"i:  tne-w 
thori  Hs  "rr'.a.i-ilv  bv  fore-u:;".*  ;i^  "',  i  kr.-'-v 
now  bv  h',ncisi^.ht.  that  the  enforctr^ent 
that  rrii.T  :::  ;ht-  II.  :n  :<-!:. i.;,.in  i- K 
area,  wou.-i  <•::'.»■  pr  iri.v'.^  ;i  dr  u-'.  .'.il-v  cur- 
tall  opera t. en.*  !n  ti-sat  area,  and  resiiit  in  a 
decline    in    i::.:-.   .-    •  ,u-.:-.  V"  •-'■     I.   n    so 

serious  a.**  U  ■  r.  :.-.:u-pr  ■.-.  .ir  err  r  .-  .iii.i  pre- 
sent m.'iurmountable  d:Scultie.«  .ii  brorld- 
Ing  an  adequate  s'lpplv  r1  p*«'r'i!f 'irrj  prod- 
ucts to  the  ea.-'^!:'.  seab<ard  A*  :  ■  -i"  bave 
u -'  a>kr-i!  :;;  rrffi*' mn  j  ''-''^r  rr-  >■-,;■■. ■"r^-i  r.  M- 
r-'  'hi*  ■~":r  n'-*r°«^nrti  or  ''e!f\.«h  !n'erf^'«  be 
r  r,-.  >.-■■;:  We  ur^e  nc'h.n,^  txvcpt  .-i.d  to 
'.,■■    -v.ir  e;'^rr   and  pr':^tect>rn  f"r  *be  N.itlon. 

The  fa.-M.ne  :,n  oil  prcd'..cr5  rn  *be  I  a.sterr. 
seaboard  i*  tri.in-rnade  to  nie  extei., t  r;  the 
decline  In  oil  pr  .duct.  ;:  ;;,  -he  ti-smU  .ir^a. 
fir'!  Tf^'f^cV'.'ii  :r.  ~re  ■bar',  i  r.o-f-urt! 
t'''i!   ~rv''"r'aEr"  "t;   the  pn^tem   <:eab'~.i 

A-  ;--et  .  -,;>.v  .nd:ra'ed  •:>■  e.ri'errrj  sh'-^r' 
a*,','  ..>  rt-du^-u.g  su>c1ls  at  the  rate  ci  bOOOCO 
hH.-re..-  ,;  (1  pej  day  above  deiivene**  to  'he 
F-:.*'  A'  ■h.\:  rale  by  the  com.nt;  wiiiter  the 
t'a.-'er!.  ^eabnard  wiH  not  bavf  «uffic!ei-it  prrd- 
'.c'.s  t.:>  Cl  ntn.ue  its  war  indusu.e«  arid  heat 
•i.e  Iv  mes  of  ii«  petiple  Ulinoi.*  oi;  pri-xiric- 
•  :,  d-i->  to  the  curuaiUr.ent  of  drhiini;  uj-Kler 
M  68.  (»s  y  u  well  know,  dechced  fr  m  ap- 
pf.  x:mat».  iy  4tiO  OOO  barrels  jus"  o«tCire  De- 
r-mber  23,  'he  elate  of  the  isfutince  cf  order 
M  68.  to  a  present  amount  of  slith'^ly  cvrr 
270.000  berrela  daily.  repr«sen.ung  mcie  tiiaii 


one-fuurth  of  th*:-  da.iv  shortage  on  the  east- 
ern  seat^<-ard 

That  pcxt.vjn  >  f  tnt-  ea--t.ern  shortage  repre- 
.sented  by  the  L.in,..s  B<».2.:.  d'-  line  caiti  ar.d 
wUi  be  aliev.attd  if  th-  Lu^as  amendment 
hfung  dri  ..ng  restrictions  becomes  a  law. 
Even  tile  Coord. naijrs  office  admits  that  Illi- 
nois    ;:   rp'-er- ''^   ;:.rreased  165  000.000  barrels 


b^-E^inning  of 

■■•A)  barrels  at 

I    jt '    barrels 

..e   ;  r_o  .:.-.  a   and 

rrr,-      There   were 

.uuc.iig  wells  com- 

These  wells  pro- 


in  IWl.  Iliincs  hav;r,g  at  ti 
1^41  knowr;  rt'St-rves  o:  430  0^ 
c  :1  and  .i"  tip  e:.;  :  ;'m  +^; 
of  0.1  notwith.^uit.dit.K  '..e 
reu-i. 'Viii  ., f  134lhj<j^.o  Citrr 
siiftliiiy  less  tiian  j  ooo)  p 
pitted  .n  Ilhnc.3  ::,  li*4 
duced  th.a  total  increase  of  reserve  in  the 
amount  of  164.000.000  barrels.  Dviring  that 
year  production  was  maintamed  at  almost 
4C0  ooi  >,,rrt^l=  per  day.  which  was  the  daily 
average  .'a.oruv  before  the  adoption  of  M-68 
on  L>-ce:t.ix'r  i3  :ii-  adm.tted  by  the  Coordi- 
nator 3    jSu:e 

C  ..grest>inan  Ak.voij)  Cant  this  same  re- 
.su.t    tie   wbtaij-.ed    aita.n? 

Mr  SwANN  Wiiat  was  done  In  1941  can  be 
dene  in  the  r.ext  r2  months.  The  Illinois 
State  Genlj^ica..  Sur«y  e>*imates  that  there 
re  approximately  2  ^mj  ici.  ,An  10-  and  20-acre 
locations  ■»-hich  c\ui  b«-  dr...'d  lu  producing 
areas  .;.  Imnois  i.  '*■  £,»  utiiig  development, 
not  coui.m.i?  aao.-.i.na.  new  discoveries  and 
pool  extension.-  *i;,o:.  would  result  from  ad- 
d.tio>p..i]  dnh.ii^  This  would  be  the  begin- 
mni^  Innuediaio  increases,  constantly  grow- 
ing Uiiti;  w.:i*or    W(  u.d  result. 

Cc:igre^.sman  Arnoid  r>.)nt  you  think.  Mr. 
Swann.  our  listeners  would  be  Interested  In 
the  attitude  assumed  bv  the  Petroleum  Coor- 
dinators  oflBce  *hen  w<-  or  ucht  these  facts  to 
Its  atient'op. ' 

M;  Sw\.NN  .A.^  a  n.  a  tier  of  fact,  when  we 
firs*  enueavored  to  get  modification  of  these 
dra-tic  di'.liing  regulations  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  gr-  ater  quantity  of  oil  easily  available 
to  *he  e  u-^tern  seaboard,  we  were  met  with  the 
statemeif  t.na"  'her'  wi-  ,i  -h.  .rtage  of  steel. 
W'r  '.nn  ^  ted  lint  furflcien;  steel,  fabricated 
and  renriv  f'  r  u.se  'i  a.s  in  the  hands  of  inde- 
ptMident  I  linois  operators  to  provide  a  year's 
'iriinng  c:  mpaign.  Mr  Davies  permitted  us 
at  least  tci  feel  the  proof  of  that  fact  would 
Ju=;tifv  modification  Our  association  Imme- 
diaf'iv  Tc  K  a  survey  of  available  equipment 
m  the  are  '*•--  ch  trdicated  the  presence  of 
enough  !  !>r,  «ied  equipment  on  hand  In  the 
ri!:t-:s  Bii-.r.  t  -q  :p  at  least  3.000  wells. 
wh.c  I  rv  »41  -  ac-'iH.  demon.stratlon.  would 
re-^t  re  'he  .  -t  ■  r  <in  tion  representing  more 
•h  u  iit^-f  lU-'h  1  j.e  famine  on  the  eastern 
-f  o  :  ■  O:.  our  return,  the  Coordinator's 
lar  ■*'  ?.::?^-  rod  thi?  report  with  the  sufges- 
•I  n  t'.i'  all  steel  mtist  be  used  so  as  to  ob- 
•  I.:  •;.  itreatest  ultimate  production  per 
;kiu-k1  c  f  ,s-",eel. 

C  ngressmar.  Arn  d  Oxitllne  the  five  novel 
features  of  you-   su^^^t-s;.-  :rs,  Mr.  Swann. 

Mr  Saa.-'n  Wt  .  e  .  •  fashionable,  since 
we  Qi  nt  t  a-k  tne  Go. orrjnent  to  subsidize 
'..=  The  n  vfl  Uhturcs  ot  our  prc^josals  are 
five 

1  The  pr  ijrain  ve  st.gest  requires  no  Gov- 
err.inetii  m^n- y  :  n  -%en  a  thin  dime.  Wc 
*tSK  i;  iTViara:  "V  tpnii  ?t  loss  in  drilling  dry 
.hoies      We  p'    t-k««'  -n  -p^nd  our  o^'h  money. 

2  We  dv  .IOC  .isk  or  require  the  labricatian 
f  :---x'    'e    equipment     Our  survey,  recently 

•aKet;  sntv.'s  lu..'  t;  ere  ;  enough  steel  in 
'iie  Tr-.-v->-a  e  a'ea  •;  dr.i  <i.d  equip  apparoxl- 
ma--.-.-  '  ■■  -.!.-;!-;  •.ir-i^—  *>»  -:■■  deprived  of 
:t  by  jcl  .ersi    i.u  c..-  n  ^'  D-.iis  i'.  r-nulated. 

3  Th  ^  rp.ie:  «■•  ;:rrTv:i.~»  ;s  :rr.;ned  ate.  not 
m  6  tnor-hs,  v.c  a  y^-^:  h-'t.'e  W.thin  a 
^  pace  :  we-  k.=  nly  cr  pr  o,  :f '  t,  x  .'.  be  on 
the  incTea^e  art:  ■»-:;!  c:jn.-';ii":y  mcrease 
until  'he  w-:.:er  .-.ii'i  dvirir-.tt  the  w.r.'er 

4.  Our  p!.\n  nc^es  no'  r-xi'nre  tli'^t  t^  ve--. 
precious  st*  ei  tanker,^  of  *hi^  -ountjy  and  U^e 
mere  precicas  hum.in  c.r^  »  ^  be  oib)ected  to 
-destructlm  alo:ie  the  Athi'itc  cwi^t  t.  bring 
about  these  rer.dts.  We  h.-.-.---  *re  it w.i'--  rta- 
tk  n  faciht.es  now  avajlab.e   *.ih   -.vhich  our 


products  may  be  transported  as  soon  as  «  . .»  1- 
able  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 

5.  Our  proposal  is  limited  to  the  duration 
of  the  rationing  of  oil  products  on  the  eastern 
seaboard.  By  its  own  terms.  If  Uie  Office  of 
the  Petroleum  Coordinator,  with  its  theorlsta 
from  the  Southwest,  finds  other  means  later 
to  relieve  the  East,  the  Lucas  amendment  will 
terminate. 

The  dangerous  point  of  the  program,  of 
course,  is  the  possibility  that  this  program, 
successfully  carried  out,  might  make  it  fash- 
ionable to  help  the  Government  without  ask- 
ing it  for  money.  Such  a  condition,  of 
covuse.  might  not  be  satisfactory  to  some  of 
those  who  are  now  appealing  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  large  sums. 

Congressman  Arnold.  In  your  second 
point,  you  mentioned  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing deprived  of  equipment  by  adverse  plans 
now  being  formulated.  Will  you  please  ex- 
plain that  reference? 

Mr.  Swann.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 
That  question  Involves  an  explanation.  In 
recent  criticisms  of  the  Lucas  amendment, 
statements  have  been  made  to  the  Coordi- 
nator's office  as  to  facts  which  have  served 
to  develop  two  things.  In  the  first  place  cer- 
tain of  the  large  companies,  principally  the 
Standard  groups  and  their  satellites,  largely 
Interested  In  the  great  Southwest  fields,  are 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  deceive  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  very  grossly  as  to  the 
facts  and  to  Impose  upon  him  through  their 
representatives  In  Washington.  There  are 
many  representatives  of  these  companies 
who  have  found  their  way  Into  offices  of  im- 
portance. Up  to  the  present  time  little 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  Illinois  Basin 
area  which  Is  practically  unrepresented  In 
the  set-up.  These  companies  always  shout 
"conservation"  to  the  Secretary  when  they 
want  an  order,  knowing  him  to  be  an  en- 
thusiastic believer  in  conservation.  They 
are  constantly  hammering  upon  tte  sugges- 
tion that  the  petroleum  bvislness  must  be 
based  upon  a  long-range  viewpoint  with  the 
greatest  ultimate  recovery  of  oil  per  pound  of 
steel.  They  callously  prate  about  "long- 
range  viewpoints,"  "over-all  picture."  "ulti- 
mate recovery,"  and  "petroleum  leserves." 
when  the  eastern  seaboard  Is  faced  «ith  the 
Immediate  prospect  of  a  famine  in  products 
which  will  likely  require  either  that  war  In- 
dtistries  be  closed  down  or  that  the  civilian 
population  be  denied  the  necessary  fuel  dur- 
ing the  winter.  This  may  mean  disease, 
sickness,  and  epidemics  of  Influenza. 

In  adopting  these  so-called  long-range  pic- 
tures, the  representatives  of  these  groups 
have  In  mind,  as  was  disclosed  be 'ore  the 
Commerce  Committee,  the  pooling  o_'  all  oil- 
well  equipment  In  the  United  States  for  the 
purpcs-2  of  using  It  only  In  the  ftittire  In 
wells  which  they  say  will  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  oU  per  potmd  of  steel.  The  cat 
was  let  out  of  the  bag  before  tlie  Commerce 
Committee  when  It  was  adrmtted  ihat  the 
areas  where  such  results  could  be  obtained 
were  Texas,  California,  and  Oklahoma,  not- 
withstanding the  utter  impossibility  of  get- 
ting Immediate  relief  from  the  SouUi west  or 
from  any  other  area  except  through  our  plan 
of  freedom  In  drilling  east  of  the  Muslislppl. 
This  pooling  committee  Is  now  being  formed 
by  representatives  of  these  major  groups,  and 
that  is  the  plan  which  I  said  is  no*  being 
formulated.  Unless  clrctmivented  by  the 
patriotic  effort  of  those  east  of  the  Mi.-^  sisslppl. 
if  these  groups  are  convincing  in  thel  ■  efforts, 
the  next  order  will  be  one  of  that  c.iaracter 
which  win  result  In  complete  stopping  of 
drLlling  work  in  the  Illinois  Basin  and  a  con- 
sequent Increased  shortage  of  oil  prcxiucts  on 
the  eastern  coast  Whenever  the  Nation's 
problems  may  be  readily  or  quickly  solved  by 
closing  down  of  oil  properties  In  any  par- 
tlcul^  area,  then  we  are  willing  thit  It  be 
done  whether  it  be  ours  or  the  other  fellcw's. 
The  Coordinator's  Office  has  stated  'hat  the 
Illinois  Basin  represents  only  2  percer  t  of  the 
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reserve  in  the  United  States  and  suggests  the 
adoption  of  a  long-range  viewpoint  in  its  use. 
What  profit  Is  there  in  adopting  a  long-range 
picture  as  to  2  percent  of  the  Nation's  oil 
reserve  when  the  Immediate  use  of  those  re- 
serves can  solve  a  national  problem,  aid  In 
continuing  the  operation  of  war  Industries, 
and  protect  a  nation's  health? 

It  has  been  further  stated  that  the  Lucas 
amendment  will  result  in  the  wasting  of  steel 
and  will  require  the  fabrication  of  more  steel 
than  the  pipe-line  system  from  the  South- 
west. We  have  presented  the  result  of  a 
survey  showing  that  in  the  Illinois  basin 
there  is  enough  equipment  fabricated  and 
now  on  hand  to  drill  at  least  3.000  wells, 
which  is  more  than  a  year's  drilling.  Supply 
companies  inform  us  that  the  other  oil  areas 
of  the  mid-continent  are  equally  well  situ- 
ated. No  new  fabrication  will  be  required 
for  the  Tri-State  area. 

Congressman  Arnold.  Can  our  listeners  be 
helpful  in  this  matter,  Mr   Swann? 

Mr.  Swann.  We  wish  to  suggest  that  every 
person  within  our  hearing  telegraph  to  his 
Senator  and  to  his  Congressman,  asking  them 
to  support  the  Lucas  amendment.  We  wish 
everyone  In  the  audience  to  keep  In  touch 
with  his  Senator  and  Congressman  until  the 
Lucas  amendment  Is  adopted  or  a  proper 
order  Is  made  which  will  provide  imrnediate 
increase  in  oil  production  most  quickly  avail- 
able to  the  eastern  seaboard.  Letters  will 
not  suffice.  Only  telegrams  will  serve  the 
purpose  since  Congress  will  undoubtedly  act 
Immediately  on  this  amendment.  We  wish 
our  audience  to  recognize  the  serious  plight 
of  the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is  now  stricken,  and  will  be  more  seriously 
stricken  later,  with  a  famine  In  oil  products. 
It  needs  every  aid  possible. 

Congressman  Arnold.  I  have  regarded  the 
suspension  of  M-68  in  the  Tii-State  area 
as  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  the 
section  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
but  to  tVie  entire  Nation  We  are  at  war. 
All  selfish  Interests  must  yield  to  an  all-out 
prosecution  of  this  war  until  our  victorious 
armies  write  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  within 
the  gates  of  Berlin,  Rome,  and  Tokyo.  To  this 
end,  I  dedicate  my  services. 
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OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'KS 

Thursday.  July  16.  1942 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  extracts  from  a  very 
interesting  and  able  address  by  Admiral 
H.  G.  Bowen,  made  last  evening  at  the 
annual  Talent  Search  dinner  fostered  by 
Science  Service  and  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.: 

At  the  time  of  the  last  war  the  research 
laboratories  which  existed  in  this  country 
were  relatively  few  and  small.  The  Navy 
Department  was  assisted  by  the  Naval  Con- 
sulting Board,  of  which  TTiomas  A.  Edison 
was  the  chairman.  This  Board  mainly  han- 
dled inventions,  and  its  report  is  a  very  in- 
teresting document  to  read  today  because  It 
reveals  very  clearly  the  confused  state  of 
mind  in  regard  to  research,  engineering  de- 
velopments, engineering  testing,  and  Inven- 
tions. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  has  not 
been  too  much  improvement  since  that  time 
In  the  proper  understanding  of  the  concept 


embodied  in  these  operations.  One  of  the 
most  important  results  of  the  Naval  Con- 
sulting Board  in  which  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  Honorable  Josephus  Daniels, 
concurred  heartily  was  Its  decision  to  estab- 
lish a  Naval  Research  Laboratory.  The  lab- 
oratory was  not  established  until  1921  due  to 
the  unwillingness  to  start  another  activity 
which  could  not  possibly  contribute  to  the 
war  then  in  progress.  A  wise  remark  of  the 
Naval  Consulting  Board  was,  "One  of  the 
great  virtues  of  the  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory is  that  there  would  be  develoi>ed  during 
peacetime  a  corps  of  technically  trained  men 
who  would  be  familiar  with  naval  affairs  and  ! 
the  present  state  of  development  of  the  arts  | 
used  in  warfare  whenever  war  occurred.  They 
would  be  able  immediately  to  direct  their  at- 
tention and  that  of  civilian  assistants  to  the 
operation  of  war  devices.  Its  technical  per- 
sonnel would  be  the  nucleus  for  mobilization 
of  scientists  for  war." 

The  development  of  commercial  research 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  natu- 
rally followed  different  lines  due  to  certain 
intrinsic  differences  which  exist  In  the  two 
countries.  In  this  country  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous domestic  consumption  which  not 
only  warrants  but  supports  mass  production. 
One  of  the  many  byproducts  of  mass  pro- 
duction is  the  commercial  research  labora- 
tory. The  rise  of  the  gieat  commercial  labo- 
ratories since  the  last  war  has  been  truly 
phenomenal  and  they  have  played  a  tremen- 
dous Influence  In  the  scientific,  the  commer- 
cial, and  the  economic  field.  The  commer- 
cial research  laboratory  probably  represents 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  civilization 
that  any  art  has  been  self-supporting.  The 
great  progress  In  the  United  States  In  engi- 
neering has  been  due  to  its  commercial  re- 
search laboratories.  The  commercial  re- 
search laboratories  and  industry  together 
have  been  responsible  for  placing  more  men 
at  work  than  any  other  influence  or  agent 
except  the  National  Government. 

Great  Britain,  with  a  much  smaller  popu- 
lation and  therefore  a  much  smaller  domestic 
market,  has  never  approximated  the  United 
States  in  the  full  utilization  of  mass  produc- 
tion. Research  there  has  been  more  often 
associated  with  manufacturer's  associations 
and  Government-aided  activities. 

During  the  same  period,  on  July  2,  1923, 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  was  formally 
opened.  In  the  words  of  Congress:  "For 
laboratory  and  research  work  on  the  subject 
of  gun  erosion,  torpedo  motive  power,  the 
gyroscope,  submarine  gtms,  protection  against 
submarine,  torpedo  and  mine  attack,  im- 
provement in  submarine  Mtachments,  Im- 
provement and  development  In  submarine 
engines,  stoVage  batteries,  and  propulsion, 
airplanes  and  aircraft,  improvement  In  radio 
installations,  and  such  other  necessary  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Government  service. 
Including  the  construction  equipment,  and 
operation  of  a  laboratory,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  scientific  civilian  iissistants  as  may 
become  necessary."  Although  some  of  the 
above-enumerated  functions  are  now  prose- 
cuted In  specialized  laboratories  under  the 
cognizance  of  various  naval  bureaus,  much 
purely  scientific  work  Is  carried  on  at  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory. 

With  the  invention  of  the  Parsons  and  the 
Curtis  turbines,  and  with  the  beginning  under 
Thomas  A.  Edison  of  the  gr^jat  central  power 
plants  for  generating  light  and  power,  the 
situation  gradually  changed  until  the  central 
power-plant  design  dominated  the  field  of 
steam  engineering.  Thus,  It  became  appar- 
ent to  those  of  us  who  were  In  charge  of 
engineering  design  for  the  Navy  that  In  our 
time  at  least — and  perhaps  for  a  long  time 
to  come — marine  engineering  must  derive  its 
Inspiration  from  the  central  power  plant. 
Central  power-plant  perfonnance  was  much 
more  efficient  than  naval  steam  plant,-;,  and 
to  effect  improvements  pressures  and  temper- 
ature were  raised  to  600  pounds  and  850'  F. 


This  decision  naturally  encountered  much 
opposition  from  those  who  could  not  realize 
that  we  had  passed  a  big  turn  In  the  road; 
that  Intense  specialization  was  the  order  of 
the  day:  that  we  must  greatly  Increase  the 
fuel  efficiency  of  our  ships,  which,  of  course, 
adds  greatly  to  the  cruising  radius  With 
high  pressure,  high  temperature,  came  high- 
speed turbines  with  much  fewer  blades, 
double-reduction  gears,  much  Improved  feed- 
water  systems,  with  the  corresponding  reduc- 
tion In  the  oxygen  content  of  feed  water, 
super-heat-control  boilers,  and  many  other 
engineering  details  too  numerous  to  mention 
In  a  paper  for  this  occasion. 

Another  of  the  great  accomplishments  of 
this  period  was  the  multi-engine  Diesel-elec- 
tric drive  for  submarines.  It  has  enabled  us 
to  build  submarines  vastly  superior  in  per- 
formance and  reliability  to  anything  which 
had  been  produced  before.  It  was  developed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  and  the 
Navy  Department  working  in  conjunction. 
One  of  its  amazing  b3rproducts  was  the  ap- 
plication of  these  engines  to  the  locomotive, 
an  application  which.  If  my  Information  from 
the  newspapers  is  correct,  has  resulted  In 
Diesel-electric  locomotives  constituting  half 
of  the  locomotives  being  built  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  present  time. 

In  the  so-called  pancake  engine  we  have 
a  good  example  of  the  field  of  the  commercial 
research  laboratory  In  the  p.-eparatlon  of  the 
Navy  for  a  future  war.  The  building  of  a 
radically  new  engine,  revolutionary  in  space 
requirements  and  in  weight  per  horsepower, 
was  Initiated  before  there  was  any  demand  for 
it  and  while  some  skeptics  were  saying  It 
would  never  be  of  any  use  to  anyone. 

Another  great  piece  of  research  work, 
started  years  ago.  was  In  radio  detection. 
The  details  of  this  cannot  be  told  here  at 
this  time 

All  work  on  this  subject  done  anywhere 
stems  from  the  original  work  of  Dr.  A.  Hoyt 
Taylor.  All  the  fundamental  work  done  in 
this  country  must  be  credited  to  Dr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  L.  C.  Young,  Mr.  R.  M.  Page,  and  other 
brilliant  associates,  all  members  of  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory.  This  Republic  can 
never  repay  these  geniuses  for  their  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  national  de- 
fense. Tlirough  their  efforts  and  the  efforts 
of  other  equally  able  men.  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  In 
chemistry  and  underwater  sound  to  mention 
only  a  few  subjects,  together  with  radio 
detection,  have  repaid  the  Government  all 
costs  of  the  laboratory  to  date  and  would 
finance  future  expenses  for  an  almost  In- 
definite period. 

The  ground  work  for  radio  detection  was 
well  prepared,  well  before  the  outbreak  of 
war;  the  fact  that  we  are  making  such  rapid 
progress  In  developing  it  to  Its  logical  con- 
clusion, the  fact  that  we  are  building  so 
many  naval  vessels  so  rapidly,  the  fact  that 
we  have  pancake  engines  in  production  today 
Is  due  largely  to  research  work  done  long 
before  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  account  of  long  cent.  -•  ^v  :.  :.du?try 
and  the  Navy,  our  scient:iti-  ar.  first,  ac- 
customed to  build  models  that  are  reasoniibly 
susceptible  to  production,  at^d  .second,  are 
practical  to  use  aboard  ship  T!  ;.t  means,  of 
course,  that  the  Naval  Research  Laboratx)ry 
model  doesn't  have  to  be  entirely  rebuilt  by 
the  ma:,  .:f  c  urer  or  contractor  in  order  to 
so  reduce  ih-  weight  or  its  volume  that  it  can 
be  used  aboard  ship,  or  in  order  to  make  It 
susceptible  to  modern  shop  methods  of  pro- 
duction. The  Naval  Research  Laboratory  not 
only  furnishes  consulting  advice  to  the  con- 
tractors In  the  case  of  its  models,  but  for 
practically  ;•.■.:  m   dels  produced  elsewhere 

After  production,  installation  difficulties 
arise  in  the  case  of  radically  new  and  C(  m- 
pllcated  Installations.  In  this  case  we  not 
only  furnish  consultation  and  do  Installation 
w  '"k  but  also  train  Installation  engineers. 
Wt  nu.e  had  to  educate  and  train  operators 
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and    maintenance   engineers.     W 
the   formulation   of   new    tactic.-^    a:,, 
have  to  be  developed  to  meet  reaiistic 
required   to  best  embody  new   equip 
operation.     These    scientists    fly     in 
cruise    in    surface    ship*     ml    ;l-v^ 
marmes 

The  Naval  Rf^''  t:    ;.  L.-.b    r  i-  :- ,   .:; 
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Mat  11.  1942. 
.VI.-    Hi.Nkv  M  jecenthau,  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dra    M-     M    i.i     ;hau:   I  am   desirous  of 

r.:  £  i.tT   V:  your  personal  attention  the  fol- 

;  jw  1..'     l.in  which  I  ha.e  inaugurated  In  the 

.:.-''r-^t  of  selling  Government  bonds.     I  am 

uit  t.iis  Idea  would  be  successful  from 

angles. 

p:  -u  lnvolvf>  'Y.'-  solving  of  awards  to 
•■  rx)nd  ho!  -  v.:iO  may  own  bonds 
.:  r.  :  :'.\:\  wuiuiag  numbers.  This  plan 
V. c:k  ^.mllar  to  a  national  lottery,  but 
e\ira  charge  would  be  made  to  the  public 
:or  buying  these  bonds.  The  same  regular 
bond.  rLite  of  Interest,  and  conditions  of  con- 
Tic  w  ukl  prevail  My  plan  would  provide 
•n.r  ^  '-:e?!  of  winning  b<ind  numbers  would 
i>^  -ffx-f'l  f-  rr.  *!  '  tu-  ;res  at  the  right  col- 
un;."..s  ci  :r. '  d  :.c;  i.un.ofrs.  such  as  the  units, 
tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands  columns.  The 
".v!".!-;  ni'  ruTibers  governing  the  several 
.A  .ri-  *  .■;  be  detern^ined  from  the  exact 
:.u.r.'>'r  .1  days  .:.%  :-.td  during  this  war. 
This  »  uld  be  :.^\,:^<i  e.x.icliy,  counting 
ijf  :,i- -  involvf  ;  ■••Aeen  the  time  Con- 
jjr-.H.-  r  iSci.illy  dev.ar-ci  war  and  the  date 
tha"  siicn  Congress  may  oflSclally  declare 
ni;  ei.i.r-  t^n^"  Awards  of  money  would 
H-  ri ..-  : : ;:  •  r  d  by  our  Government  to 
;  ♦r*')!.-  *  .  '  '  '.  winning  bond  num- 
:w.--  rv..-  •.  -.A  in'  unt  can  be  paid  back 
:.:-.if'it  eventually,  from  a  part 
r.demnitv  that  will  surely 
'  ■.  'If  ■;►•!:. V  nations.  This 
aif     rti,y    coc;    to    the    United 


;     ' :-.  '^      •* 

w  :u .d     f. .r 

St  its  f^r  to  the  public  for  entering  It.  While 
*i:«r'  v.:  element  of  chance  involved  In  my 
s.i.r'-  !)  r  •  is  no  gamble  on  the  part  of 
the  pub  ;c  opcause  of  the  fact  that  they  pay 
noth.;  j^  ex-.ra  The  bonds  that  are  sold  to 
pe-'-'-ns  who  do  not  win  wi'.l  still  have  the 
r  c\.a\  va  ue.  rate  of  m^P"»5t,  contract  con- 
d-  n-  ivnd  so  forth  Ex  ■  particulars  a«  to 
ii>'  amount  ^f  aw-rds  to  go  to  each  winner 
and  the  nuir.r>  :  winners  to  be  allowed  Is  a 
nii't'r  wh-ch  your  Department  can  best  ar- 
r.;  £  I  Eira  merely  attempting  to  outline 
ti."  Dis  ?  features  of  my  plan,  which  I  be- 
lu  ve  wjuld  be  a  clever  sales  promotional 
scheme.  If  "to  finance  this  war  is  to  win  It." 
I  think  this  plan  would  b«  the  answer.  The 
American  people  do  like  to  take  chances, 
especially  when  it  does  not  cost  them  any- 
thing I  feel  sure  that  with  this  plan  In 
effect  nearly  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
the  country  will  become  the  owner  of  one  or 
more  of  these  War  bonds.  Aside  from  the 
features  outlined,  I  believe  that  very  few  per- 
sons who  buy  bonds  will  desire  to  exact  the 
cash-ln-60-day  privilege  that  Is  now  made  a 
part  of  the  present  United  Statas  bond  con- 
tract. People  will  be  too  anxious  to  keep 
their  bends  hoping  to  be  the  winner. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  my  Idea  Is  to 
have  all  bonds  included  in  this  plan  of 
award,  whether  sold  in  the  past,  or  futvue 
ones  to  be  issued  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  my  reason  for 
making  the  time  element,  the  durauon  of 
the  war,  in  days,  hours,  and  so  forth  to  de- 
termine the  winning  number,  or  numbers 
in  series,  is  to  eliminate  any  drawings  or 
other  means  of  deciding  the  lucky  bond 
numbers.  People  are  interested  in  the  war 
and  will  buy  more  bonds  to  he'p  a  speedy 
outcome,  plus  the  fact  of  having  the  chance 
to  get  aome  prizes,  payable  eventually  by  the 
enemy  nations.  For  this  reason  I  have  de- 
cided to  have  the  number  of  days  of  the 
^va^  to  be  the  winning  factor.  We  all  know 
1  ..■  -1..:.  the  war  >',i.".d.  but  no  one  knows 
vvi.  r.  .  will  be  ('  tr  I;  the  war  shotild  last 
.  S  years  to  the  day  Congress  officially 
e.^  pf^ce    The  winning  number  would  be 

95   11     ^     .->      B.    .ds  with  the  num'oer  of, 
I.    2   A. :  V.  .5   ;i.    .  i  lous  series,  would  be  the 

.....Lis      j:    ,.^-;  e    ...„..,,    means  cf  delei- 


mining  the  winning  numbers  can  Ih  worked 
out  In  this  respect,  such  as  the  weeks, 
months,  with  the  years,  and  so  forth.  Involv- 
ing the  time  dtiration  of  the  war.  I  am  sure 
that  many  more  persons  will  buy  Wiu  bonds 
with  my  plan  in  effect,  than  would  other- 
wise, because  of  the  chance  of  getting  this 
added  bonus  feattire  for  the  lucky  bond 
holders.  The  fact  also  that  such  prizes  will 
be  paid  eventually  by  the  Axis  Powers  is  a 
unique  feature.  This  will  stimulate  the  sale 
of  bonds  to  a  large  degree  and  bring  the 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  With  my 
sales-promotional  plan  in  effect  no  legisla- 
tion will  be  necessary  for  mandatory  deduc- 
tions from  workers'  pay  checks  to  buy  bonds. 
I  would  appreciate  your  considera'  Ion  and 
will  be  grateful  to  hear  from  you  upon  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter  and  oblige.  Thanking 
you,  I  am. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Fra^k   f    VANDrtHOOr. 


rVrrn.i:Tacv  and  the  .American  Negro 
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Thursday   ./i.  v  !•    I  '42 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  ^:.  S; >  aker,  ir.  :r.y 
remarks  on  the  subject,  Negro  Soldiers 
Discriminated  h?.'\'.rM  ^  uie  n  ihis 
House  February  18    l.»4-'    I  -  i.ti  'i.:.- 

A  casual  look  at  what  is  new  taking  place 
In  some  part.s  of  the  country  will  convince 
one  beyond  all  doubt  that  America's  attitude 
toward  Negro  soldiers  Is  worse  apd  more 
abominable  than  the  -ttltude  of  th?  British 
soldiers  and  the  British  Oovemmenc  toward 
the  natives  in  and  around  Singapore  Just  as 
Britain  Is  falling  to  win  in  this  con31ct,  due 
In  part  to  its  own  discrimination,  America 
might  suffer  a  like  fate  if  we  insist  upon  de- 
stroying the  morale  of  one-tenth  of  its  fight- 
ing strength.  Again  I  plead  for  Justice  and 
recognition  for  the  Negro  citizens  of  America. 
Let  the  British  lesson  of  Singapore  have  its 
effect  upon  all  parts  of  America,  especially 
the  South,  where  these  outbreaks  have  been 
most  frequent. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  judging  from 
thousands  of  reports  which  have  come 
to  me  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
the  morale  among  Negro  soldiers  and 
Negro  civilians  is  not  as  high  as  it  ought 
to  be.  This  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that 
the  Negro  has  no  confidence  in  tlie  claim 
of  our  leaders  that  this  is  a  war  to  ex- 
tend and  protect  the  doctrine  of  genuine 
democracy.  The  Negro  knows  the  atti- 
tude of  Britain  toward  India  :ind  her 
colonies  in  other  pai'ts  of  the  world.  He 
knows  that  the  attitude  of  Britain  toward 
the  darker  people  is  vastly  different  to 
what  it  is  toward  those  of  Canada  and 
Australia.  The  Negro  has  seen  no  evi- 
dences of  the  Dutch  extending  genuine 
democracy  to  the  Dutch  colonics.  The 
Negro  is  deeply  conscious  of  th(  \1cious 
racial  discrimination  practiced  through- 
out our  country  and  in  every  department 
of  our  Government.  He  is.  therefore,  of 
the  opinion  that  this  war  might  fail  in  its 
declared  effort,  just  as  World  War  No.  1 
failed  in  its  declared  effort.  Tie  t!  i'  k- 
mg  Negro  throughout  the  couuuy   ot- 
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lieves  that  this  war  Is  for  security  of 
nations  in  their  present  set-up,  rather 
than  for  the  extension  of  genuine  de- 
mocracy. This  thought  is  borne  out  by 
many  of  the  speeches  v.'hich  are  now  be- 
ing made  in  and  out  of  Congress,  and  by 
persons  in  high  positions. 

Among  the  many  things  that  have  af- 
fected adversely  the  Negro  morale  among 
soldiers  and  civilians  has  been  the  dem- 
ogogic  attitude  taken  by  various  organi- 
zations and  individuals  with  reference  to 
blood-bank  segregation.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  recent 
editorial  carried  in  the  Afro-American. 
a  widely  circulated  weekly  newspaper, 
published  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  edi- 
torial contains  a  reprint  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  study  of  Red  Cross 
practices  of  marking  blood  "Colored." 

Highest    Medical    Authorities    in     United 
States    Pooh-Pooh    Blood-B\nk    Segrega- 
tion— Experts  Remind  Red  Cross  Serums 
Are  Taken  From  Horses 
Vigorous  opposition  to  the  segregation  In 
American    Red    Cross    blood    brtiks    of    the 
bloods  from  colored  and   white  donors  was 
expressed  this  week  in  the  Journal  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. 

Four  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  medical 
leaders,  composing  the  Committee  on  Race 
Relations  of  the  American  Association  of 
Physical  Anthropologists,  signed  a  report 
which  blasts  the  Red  Cro.ss  policy  of  segrega- 
tion as  not  only  unscientific,  but  a  "grievous 
affront  to  the  largest  minority  group  In  our 
country." 

Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  blood  of  colored  persons 
differs  In  any  scientific  respect  from  that  of 
white  persons,  the  committee  points  out  that 
the  successful  transfusion  with  the  whole 
blood  from  white  persons  to  colored  persons 
and  vice  versa  can  be  accomplished  as  readily 
as  between  nf embers  of  the  same  race. 

Some  of  the  substances  now  widely  and 
effectively  used  In  medical  practice  and  read- 
ily accepted  by  patients,  the  committee  con- 
tinues, include  those  obtained  from  the  blood 
and  urine  of  horses  and  from  the  blood  of 
rabbits. 

recipients  won't  mind  color 
The  committee  further  points  out  that  It 
seems  highly  improbably  that  any  soldier  or 
civilian  so  seriously  wounded  as  to  require 
a  blood  or  plasma  transfusion  will  ins'st  that 
it  come  from  a  donor  whose  skin  Is  no  darker 
than  his  own. 
The  report  In   full   follows: 

1.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  blood  of 
colored  persons  differs  In  any  significant  re- 
spect from  that  of  white  persons.  The  suc- 
cessful transfusion  of  whole  blood  from 
white  persons  to  colored  persons  and  vice 
versa  c.in  be  accomplished  quite  as  readily  as 
between  members  of  the  same  race.  The 
same  blood  groups  occur  among  both  white 
persons  and  colored  persons,  and  no  differ- 
ence has  been  demonstrated  between  white 
and  colored  bloods  of  the  same  groups. 

differences  of  no  consequence 
In  the  form  of  dried  serum  or  plasma  in 
which  the  blood  currently  collected  is  being 
stored,  even  differences  in  blood  groups  be- 
tween donor  and  recipient  are  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

2.  One  objection  to  the  Indiscriminate  use 
of  colored  blood  in  the  blood  bank  is  the 
somewhat  higher  incidence  of  sj'philis  among 
colored  persons  and  the  erroneous  notion 
that  the  disease  can  be  transmitted  by  means 
of  dried  blood  of  a  syphilitic  donor  to  a 
nonsyphilitic  recipient. 

(a)  Every  blood  sample  received  is  tested 
for  evidence  of  syphilis  and  all  samples  found 
to  react  positively  are  rejected. 

(b)  Procedures  used  in  preparing  and  pre- 
serving   the    dried    blood    plasma    or    serum 


would  kill  any  syphilitic  organism  in  the 
blood  even  If,  as  might  conceivably  hapi>en, 
the  blood  of  a  syphilitic  doner  was  Inadvert- 
ently Included  in  the  blood  bank. 

segregation  unscientific  and  insult 

3.  The  segregation  of  the  blood  of  white 
persons  from  the  blood  of  colored  persons  in 
the  bleed  bank  is  therefore  not  only  unscien- 
tific but  is  a  grievous  affront  to  the  largest 
minority  group  in  our  country. 

This  policy  of  the  American  Red  Cress  ap- 
pears even  more  indefensible  when  one  con- 
siders the  origins  of  some  of  the  substances 
which  are  widely  and  effectively  used  in 
modern  medical  practice  and  which  are  read- 
ily accepted  by  the  patient. 

(a)  ITie  use  of  materials  obtained  from  the 
blood  of  hcrses.  rabbits,  and  ether  animals  for 
protecting  against  or  combating  various  dis- 
eases, such  as  diphtheria  and  pneumonia. 

URINE   OF    horses    ACCEPTABLE 

(b)  Many  of  the  estrogenic  (female  sex 
hormone)  and  gonadotropic  preparations 
currently  used  in  therapy  ar>j  obtained  from 
the  urine  of  stallions  and  from  the  urine  or 
blood  serum  of  pregnant  mares.  Their  ef- 
ficacy Is  In  no  way  Impaired  by  their  rather 
inauspicious    origin. 

(c)  The  use  of  extracts  or  concentrates  of 
various  animal  organs  In  the  treatment  of 
certain  human  diseases  has  been  accepted 
gratefully  and  with  much  benefit  by  ti.ose 
afflicted  with  such  diseases  as  pernicicus 
anemia,  hypothyroidism,  diabetes  mellitus, 
and  Addison's  disease. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  highly  im- 
probable that  any  soldier  or  civilian  so  seri- 
ously wounded  as  to  require  a  blood  or  plasma 
transfusion  will  Insist  that  it  come  frcm  a 
donor  whos.  skin  Is  no  darker  than  his  own. 

COLORED  WTET  NURSES  BECALLED 

It  is  Interesting  In  this  connection  U)  re- 
call that  the  practice  of  using  colored  women 
as  wet  nurses  was  at  least  formerly  quite 
widespread  among  the  better  circumstanced 
families  in  the  southern  part  of  this  country. 

It  Is  quite  certain  that  along  with  the 
nutritious  elements  In  the  milk  of  those 
colored  women,  the  white  infants  ingested 
many  of  the  same  substances  which  were 
circulating  in  the  blood  stream  of  the  women 
who  suckled  them.  It  is  most  unlikely  that 
it  did  them  any  harm. 

MEMBERS     who    SIGNED     REPORT 

Members  of  the  committee  which  signed 
the  report  are: 

Dr.  William  K.  Gregory,  curator.  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Anatomy.  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  president 
of  the  American  Assoclat.on  of  Physical 
Anthropologists. 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Shapiro,  assistant  cu:-ator. 
Department  cf  Physical  Anthropology.  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  Hisiory. 

Dr.  Franz  Weidenreich,  fcrmerly  of  Pekln 
Union  Medical  School,  Peiping,  China  and 
now  working  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Greulich,  professor  of  physical 
anthropology  and  anatomy.  Western  Reserve 
University  Medical  School,  and  director  of  the 
Brush  Foundation,  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  say  again  that 
the  Negro  is  in  no  sense  a  fifth  columnist. 
No  other  minority  group  in  the  world  has 
shown  such  loyalty  to  its  Government  as 
has  the  Negro  and  no  other  minority 
group  has  been  so  ruthlessly  and  viciously 
attacked  by  demagogs  whose  only  .stock 
in  trade  is  race  prejudice,  race  hatred, 
and  race  and  religious  intolerance.  This 
does  not  make  for  better  morale  and  God, 
who  is  ju.st  and  has  the  last  say  in  every 
case,  will  not  suffer  this  hypocritical  con- 
dition to  exist  forever.  I  say,  as  I  have 
said  on  many  occasions,  no  question  is 
ever  settled  until  it  is  settled  right. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16,  1942 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

Shenandoah.  Iowa,  July  15,  1942. 

Hon.  Ben  F.  Jensen. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Wa.shington,  D  C. 
My  Dear  Mr,  Jensen:  No  doubt  some  peo- 
ple write  to  their  Congressman  rather  rudely, 
but  I  do  not  have  any  such  desire  what- 
ever, in  any  case.  But  being  in  full  accord 
with  an  ali-out  effort  for  the  war.  I  want 
to  drop  a  very  definite  suggestion  to  Con- 
gress, and  that  is.  for  Congress  to  put  the 
liquor  business  out  for  the  duration  at  leaist. 
I  am  not  motivated  by  the  usual  moral  Ideaa 
alone,  but  by  the  most  Intense  interest  in 
our  country's  welfare.  Liquor  does  not  help 
win  this  or  any  war.  It  is  sabotage,  and 
detrimental  to  the  cause  so  seriously  upper- 
most In  our  land  right  now. 

In  our  State,  over  600  people  were  killed 
In  traffic  accidents,  last  year.  1941,  and  per- 
fectly safe  to  say  25  percent  of  fatalities  h.\d 
liquor  as  a  contributing  factor.  See  what 
that  means — hundreds  injured  and  a  great 
amount  of  property  destroyed.  Every  acci- 
dent is  helping  the  Axis.  Tlie  record  in 
our  State  is  very  much  in  accordance  with 
other  States,  per  capita 

In  1941  our  State  liquor  stores  sold  hard 
liquors  amounting  to  fl4,434.801,  and  tne 
sales  have  been  increasing,  so  that  1942  will 
be  considerably  more.  In  1941  there  were 
26.175.545  gallons  of  beer  sold  in  Iowa.  (Sur- 
rounding States,  about  the  same  per  capita.) 
At  retail  that  would  mean  over  25  million 
dollars'  worth.  And  Mr.  Jensfn,  our  State 
has  a  pculation  of  2.538000.  Just  note  the 
high  expenditure  per  person.  Just  try  and 
visualize  what  that  money  would  mean  in  be- 
half of  war  efforts.  What  the  manpower  used 
in  the  business  would  mean  in  behalf  of  the 
war  if  applied  to  an  all-out  effort  for  war. 
Let  me  remind  you,  and  every  other  Con- 
gressman, that  liquor  docs  not  help  win 
wars. 

Our  people  have  been  subjected  to  ration- 
ing of  necessities  becau.se  of  transportation, 
and  yet  there  is  no  limit,  or  even  slow  down 
upon  liquors.  An  undertaker  remarked  to 
me  recently,  that  if  he  wore  the  tires  out  on 
his  funeral  coach  (hearse)  he  could  not  get 
another,  but  the  beer  wagons  (big  trucks) 
could  be  supplied. 

A  milk  salesman  here  told  me  if  he  wore 
the  tires  off  his  car  he  could  not  get  any 
more,  but  the  beer  trucks  ccu^d  be  supplied. 
Our  people  are  patriotic,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Jensen,  We  do  not  take  a  back  seat  for  any 
State,  and  yet  we  give  others  credit  for  the 
same  loyal  attitude  toward  our  Nation.  But 
these  things  don't  go  down  their  throat  very 
well.  I  am  sure  1  am  sp>eaklng  for  hundreds 
cf  thousands  In  this. 

If  Congress  can  by  direct  or  Indirect  ac- 
tion, shut  down  the  automobile  plants  and 
convert  them  into  factories  for  war  goods 
they  can  shut  down  the  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries and  convert  them  Into  factories  for 
beneficial  goods.  It  is  hi^h  time  the  Con- 
gress took  steps  to  protect  the  people  against 
the  Inroads  of  this  detrimental  traffic  It 
may  try  to  appease  some  by  the  revenues 
put  into  the  "Treasury.  In  our  State  liquor 
revenues  amount  to  $5,000  000  annually  in 
round  numbers  which  based  on  two  and  a  taHl 
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It  must  have  been  the  college  pre  lessor  In 
Dr  Albin  H  Hansen  speaking,  not  the  pcluico- 
economlst.  in  an  interview  publish  ?d  exclu- 
fcively  in  the  June  27  Chicago  Journa  of  Com- 
merce, when  he  exposed  so  nakedly  S'ew  Deal 
aima  to  translorm  our  democracy  '  '  ■  Wiat 
he    termed    an    "administrative    d  i  :y." 

Certainly  no  New  Deal  politician  wi  i.ci  casu- 
ally set  adrilt  so  potentially  ex  ilosive  a 
phrase. 

NeverthelcsB.  Dr  Hansen's  outUn^  of  New 
Deal  goals  can't  be  dismissed  as  the  idle 
vaporings  of  a  dreamy  profes^cr  ie  is  far 
from  that.  He  is  reputed  to  be  t  ;ie  No  1 
economic  adviser  to  the  administra  ;ion  He 
Is  a  leader  of  the  modern  school  of  ?conomic 
thinking  so  influential  in  New  Dal  inner 
circles.  He  is  spjecial  adviser  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sy;  tem.  He 
Is  an  important  factor  in  administra  ion  poet 
war  planning,  having  prepared  for  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  B<  •  compre- 
hensive but  little  known  p.  i  .  r  the 
War — F\ill  Employment 

Briefly,  here  is  the  Hansen  versloji  of  ■'ad- 
ministrative democracy": 

Congress  will  surrender  to  the  adtninistra 
tion  the  power  to  tax.  keeping  to  T«e!f  the 
right  only  to  establish  bread  li:r.  -  w.'hin 
which  the  administration  may  m  i  *  Con- 
gress will  appropriate  huge  sums  o:  money 
surrender  its  power  of  directing  ^  hen  and 
how  the  money  shall  be  spent.  Othe  extraor- 
dinary power  such  as.  for  Instam-t  '  -effect 
wholesale  social  refcrm.«.  will  be  d.  -_;•:>.;  to 
the  administraticr.  -v!  .  ;.  will  re'a 
not  all  of  prese:.-  » xTr.iordUiar .  a  >  m- 
powers.     "It  is  folly  to  think    *  ;     urn 

to   normal  after  th'-  •^■^r"  *,:.-   Ijrj  H.. 

Some  observers  tx;.    .     Dr    Hi:.- 
cat   out    of    the    ba^      :■■<■■■  -.u^'-    :.- 
what  heretofor-'   ;;.i.i   br,-:.    -:.•.-   .:r.;:'.t>(;  -i:,d 
there  is  reason  '.    *;     .!        h  -  f   :•: 
ments  might  u.;.  :..i  -    ..u.-.- :  :, 
sternation     within     ;:.:.   r     c,rv:>      *lr  v     D*  :i: 
i;.".up<?      F'-T  :;.-*. .r-vj':     Carge-i  ■».... i  '..it  Nt-'* 
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must     IX'     :-'■.»,:  'li      :;;:■      -.iv-     ;:.    i.      will    be 
sought       U.;   t )i 1 14 .->«.'»    ilii>    jjivip«...-«  ^   rape   of 
democracy    on    the    grounds    that    we    have 
entered  a  perUxl  of  secular  stagnation.   1.  e.. 
that    population   growth   has  stopped,    new 
frontiers    have    ceased    to    exist,    and    that, 
therefore,   nhere   are   InsufBclent   Investment 
opportunities    to   maintain    the    capitalistic 
system.     But  why  secular  stagnation  In  this 
great  country?     Could   It   not   be   that  New 
D*    .  •.:  kering  has  something  to  do  with  It? 
Dr    Hin.'ien.  despite  his  Imposing  play   of 
words  and  figures,  is,  in  simple  truth,  merely 
another   economic  tinkerer.     True,  of   those 
who   flocked   to   Washington  since   1932.  in- 
cluding the  fabulous  brain  trust,  he  Is.  in- 
deed   a  «up.ertinkerer  among  tinkerers.    Wes- 
1.      (      M:tchell.   in   a   1927   study,   listed    26 
d;:!tr-;.:     theories    of     business    cycles,    in- 
cluding Dr    Hansen's,  which  then  was  based 
on  avallablity  of  bank  credit  (easy  money). 
Excess  re5«'rves   or   their   absence    were    pre- 
sumed to  control  use  of   credit  by  business 
which    in   turn   controlled  prosperity.     That 
view  was  v.idely  held.     Since  then,  however, 
excess  reserves  of  banks  completed  a  move- 
ment  Into   all-time    high    ground   and   still 
nothing  bridged.     In  about  that  same  year 
(1927)  Dr  Hansen  gave  evidence  of  changing 
his    viewpoint,    and    In    his    book    Business 
Cycle  Thetry.  began  to  lean  toward  his  pres- 
ent   contention.      Now,    he    says,    "monetary 
controla  are  out."    He  has  a  new  windmill — 
secular  stagnation — with  which  to  tilt,  and 
he's   dead   sure   he's   right    this  time.     Un- 
doubtedly   the   late   Dr.   George   P.   'Warren, 
adviser  to  the  President,  was  Just  as  sure  he 
was   right   on   his   gold   devaluation   theory. 
But   time  has  proved  the  fallacies  of  devalu- 
ing  gold   to   raise   Internal   prices,   and    the 
country  still  Is  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
that   momentous  New   Deal  experiment. 

It  has  been  these  tinkerers — these  masters 
of  the  pseudo  politico -economic  lingo — who 
have  tampered  with  the  delicate  machinery 
of  the  investment  market,  with  the  normal 
checks  and  balances  of  nigh  well  every  fea- 
ture of  the  national  economy  It  has  been 
these  tinkerlngs  which  narrowed  or  immobi- 
lized private!  and  Investment  capital.  So  now 
the  tinkerers  say  private  capital  is  too  timid 
and  or  investment  opportunities  too  tew. 
Someone  ought  to  tell  these  doctors  of  un- 
tried theories  that  their  tinkerlngs  and 
the  loss  of  confidence  and  distrust  they  hove 
engendered  are  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
ills  they  now  seek  to  cure. 

Because  national  unity  and  effort  are  at 
highest  possible  levels  In  wartimes,  effects 
of  many  of  the  maladjustments  stemming 
from  ill-advised  social  and  economic  reforms 
sponsored  by  economic  tinkerers  and  imple- 
mented by  the  New  Deal  have  been  tempo- 
rarUy  nullified.  But  when  the  powerful  stim- 
ulus of  war  Is  gone,  there  will  be  danger  of  a 
relapse.  Heaven  forbid  that  the  same  doctors 
be  called  The  public  can't  discharge  them 
through  the  ballot  box  because  they  aren't 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  One 
way  to  register  protest,  however,  is  through 
the  congressional  elections  this  fall. 

The  cutlook  would  be  dark  for  the  post- 
war era  if  the  tinkerers  should  gain  dis- 
cretion In  taxation  and  unlimited  spending. 
The  power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  destroy. 
\V  -his    administration    spokesman — Dr. 

.\  •  V.  H  Hansen — recommends  that  Congress 
rt !  :  ')  1  h  this  power.  It  Is  a  raDying  call  to 
A::.'  ,. r:3  to  drive  out  those  who  would 
t.:  'v- r  ■.\:th  that  most  fundamental  American 
r*  <::.::.■--:  .e   Constitution  of  the  United 
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Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Otto  of  Austria  at  th(  lunch- 
eon of  the  political-.science  group  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  on  June  10.  1942: 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  wh  ch  con- 
fronts us  today  Is  the  problem  of  thr  coming 
peace.  It  is  our  duty  to  study  that  problem 
as  thoroughly  as  our  workers  do  toe  ay  their 
war-Job.  We  must  do  so  in  order  that  our 
soldiers  should  not  die  In  vain. 

While  approaching  the  coming  { eace  we 
must  bear  clearly  In  mind  the  funi.amental 
principles  w,iiich  we  want  to  see  triumphant. 
I  believe  that  the  goal  of  the  coming  peace 
must  be:  That  we  can  assure  the  world  a 
time  of  security  and  thus  give  all  the  nations 
the  advantages  of  freedom  and  i-conomic 
prosperity.  In  order  to  achieve  this  jjoal.  the 
coming  peace  must  be  realistic,  coniitructlve, 
and  universal. 

If  we  consider  thus  the  problem  of  peace 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  world,  or 
at  least  from  continental  points  of  view.  It 
might  seem,  that  thr  Danube  ar«!a  Is  a 
rather  unimportant  part  In  the  general 
scene.  But  if  we  consider  history,  we  might 
well  accept  that  It  is  the  heart  of  ;i  conti- 
nent It  was  in  the  Danube  area,  that  the 
Turkish  attempt  for  world  dominat.on  was 
crushed  It  was  the  sacrifice  of  Hungary, 
which  stopped  the  yellow  invasion  of  the 
continent.  It  v/as  the  Danubian  unit;',  which 
for  three  centuries  prevented  the  I*russian 
expansion  to  the  southeast  of  Euroi)e 

But  first  let  us  clearly  determine  what 
the  Danubian  area  Is.  From  a  geogiaphical 
point  of  view  the  central  Danublar  Valley 
is  limited  to  the  we.st  by  the  Austrian  Alps, 
to  the  north  and  northwest  by  the  Sudeten 
Moimtains  and  by  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, to  the  east  by  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains and  the  Transylvanlan  Alps  It  Is 
therefore  a  big  natural  fortress  which  to  the 
south  overlooks  the  Italian  plain  and  to  the 
east  borders  on  the  Balkan  systera.  Its 
territory  Is  roughly  what  used  to  be  In  the 
past  Ausula-Hungary.  From  a  cultural 
point  of  view  that  area  has  its  own  par- 
ticular culture  which  is  a  genuine  mixture 
of  Latin,  Germanic.  Slavonic,  and  Magyar 
Influences.  That  culture  tends  definitely  to 
the  west,  and  is  much  more  closely  related 
to  Rome  or  Paris  than  to  Berlin  or  the  Bal- 
kan. From  the  economic  point  of  view  that 
area  as  an  entity  is  almost  self-stifficient. 
Politically,  finally,  the  Danubian  area  formed 
a  unity  for  over  600  years. 

The  peace  treaties  which  ended  '.he  last 
World  War  thoroughly  carved  up  tlie  Dan- 
ubian Basin.  Instead  of  one  state  there  were 
now  five  states  which  shared  In  the  spoils 
of  Austria-Hungary:  Austria.  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia.  These 
states  were  established  on  the  assumption  of 
the  self-determination  of  the  nations:  un- 
fortunately several  nations  were  not  asked. 
The  borders  were  drawn  partly  according  to 
ethnic  principles,  partly  from  the  military 
or  sectirity  point  of  view.  Specially  the 
borders  drawn  for  military  security  vere  the 
subject  of  violent  criticism.  In  fjct,  tne 
peace    treaties   themselves    created    the    re- 
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vlslonslst  and  antlrevlslonlst  movements  and 
thus  hampered  successfully  all  tendency  of 
colhiboratlon  between  the  iiatlons. 

From  the  economic  poin  of  view  iio  sufB- 
dent  provisions  were  made  to  further  collabo- 
ration between  the  nations.  In  fact,  the 
newly  created  governments  felt  that  economic 
self-sufficiency  was  a  part  of  national  sover- 
eignty. So  these  governments  established 
high  custom  barriers;  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries like  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  began 
feverishly  to  develop  an  artificial  agriculture; 
the  farming  countries  like  Hungar>'  or  Yugo- 
slavia subsidized  economically  unsound  In- 
dustries, The  free  flow  of  goods  which  had 
b?en  once  the  Ufeblood  of  the  Danubian 
economic  system  was  cut  off.  And  wherever 
the  exchange  still  existed  It  was  no  longer 
object  of  peaceful  Internal  competition  but 
became  a  matter  of  international  trade,  regu- 
lated by  treaties  and  contingents.  So  the 
economy  along  the  Danube  was  never  able  to 
recuperate  from  the  losses  of  the  last  World 
War.  This  economic  disease  was  the  deep 
reason  of  the  weakness  of  European  eco- 
nomics. It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  that 
the  world  economic  crisis  started  in  'Vienna, 
the  heart  of  the  Danube  Valley,  with  the  col- 
lapse of  the  greatest  Danubian  bank,  the 
Creditanstalt, 

Finally  the  Paris  peace  treaties  created  a 
serious  problem  In  the  Danubian  area — the 
question  of  minorities.  In  Austria-Hungary, 
at  least,  the  Austrian  part  followed  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  its  nationalities  and  did 
not  admit  the  existence  of  a  state  nation. 
The  succession  states  were  based  on  one  or 
two  privileged  state  nations,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  all  the  others — the  minorities. 
As  the  nations  of  the  Danubian  Basin  are 
not  confined  to  definite  areas  but  largely 
scattered  and  mixed  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
draw  the  frontiers  according  to  strictly  ethno- 
graphic borders.  In  Yugoslavia,  for  example, 
the  Serbs  did  not  even  have  a  majority  of 
the  total  population;  neither  did  the  Czechs 
In  Czechoslovakia.  As  soon  as  a  state  de- 
clares by  law  one  group  of  Its  citizens  to  be 
permanently  regarded  as  a  minority,  this 
group  will  permanently  refuse  to  be  satis- 
fied with  this  discrimination,  because  only 
equality  of  rights  and  duties  can  give  a  state 
a  lasting  moral  foundation. 

So  the  picture  of  the  Danubian  area  when 
Hitler  came  into  power  was  one  of  political 
disunity,  economic  bankruptcy  and  national 
strife.  The  small  states  who.  united,  would 
have  been  able  to  withstand  aggression,  quar- 
reled to  the  bitter  end.  Disunited  they  fell. 
The  military  Invasion  of  Austria  paved  the 
way  to  Hitler's  bloodless  march  to  Prague 
By  dominating  Prague,  he  outflanked  Poland 
and  Hungary,  and  by  dominating  the  policies 
In  Budapest  he  became  the  overlord  of  the 
Balkans  and  spread  his  unconditional  In- 
fluence to  Italy.  The  last  step  in  that  series 
was  the  Invasion  of  Russia. 

It  Is  In  the  light  of  these  historic  experi- 
ences that  the  next  peace  treaties  must  be 
made.  It  Is  obvious  that  we  cannot  return 
to  a  status  quo  which  has  created  Hitler  and 
his  successes.  But  It  would  be  unwise  to 
simply  overthrow  the  principles  of  1921. 
What  we  would  need  Is  a  wise  synthesis  be- 
tween the  principles  of  1914  and  of  1921. 

This  would  mean  for  the  Danubian  area 
first  of  all  the  absolute  and  unconditional 
liberation  of  the  whole  country  from  the  Nazi 
yoke.  I  say  absolute  and  unconditloiial  on 
purpose  because  if  we  would  make  the  mis- 
take to  leave  to  the  Germans  only  1  square 
mile  of  Hitler's  conquest,  it  would  teach  the 
German  people  that  aggression  pays.  From 
this  point  of  view  I  frankly  cannot  under- 
stand certain  people  in  the  great  democracies 
who  still  are  not  ready  to  declare,  on  account 
of  some  legal  quibbling,  that  Austria  and  the 
Sudeto-German  area  will  be  liberated  from 
the  German  yoke. 


But  this  liberation  would  be  only  the  first 
step.  Every  nation  sliould  be  given  her 
chance  to  frankly  show  her  preference, 
E\'cry  ration  should  have  tlie  right  to  form 
her  own  state. 

Once  this  phase  of  disintegration  Is 
achieved,  the  period  of  reintegration  will 
come,  I  firmly  believe  that  our  nations  have 
realized  that  the  time  of  the  small  Independ- 
ent states  Is  over.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  not  In  favor  of  small  states,  but  that 
we  frankly  feel  that  the  small  states  will  have 
to  yield  a  part  of  their  sovereignty  to  a 
greater  common  denominator — the  federal 
power.  The  principal  function  of  the  federal 
power  of  the  united  states  of  the  Danube 
will  be  to  further  the  interests  of  each  indi- 
vidual nation  and  to  control  only  some  parts 
of  their  national  life,  as  far  as  it  Is  essential 
to  their  common  security  and  prosperity. 
Hence  the  coming  Danubian  federation  will 
have  a  common  line  in  Its  economics,  foreign 
policy,  and  national  defense. 

In  the  economic  field  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  all  custom  barriers  between  the 
Danubian  states  should  b*;  radically  abol- 
ished. The  laws  concernini?  transportation, 
air  transportation,  and  traffic  by  road  should 
be  completely  unified.  A  common  currency 
system  would  help  to  make  the  flow  of  goods 
run  smoothly.  This  would  undoubtedly  meet 
at  first  with  a  certain  number  of  difficulties. 
But  these  difficulties  coiUd  ensily  be  overcome 
and  soon  replaced  by  a  greater  common  pros- 
perity. Naturally  the  foreign  trade  wJl  be 
a  federal  matter. 

The  advantages  of  a  common  foreign  policy 
and  a  common  defense  are  too  obvious  in  the 
light  of  recent  events  as  to  need  commentary. 

Tire  common  action  of  the  Danubian  na- 
tions must  be  Insured  by  common  Institu- 
tions. Such  a  common  institution  would 
be  first  of  all  a  federal  government  which 
would  have  executive  power  on  federal  mat- 
ters. We  would  further  need  a  common  su- 
preme court,  built  on  the  pattern  of  your 
supreme  court,  which  would  have  primarily 
to  decide  on  the  matters  of  litigations  be- 
tween the  states.  The  common  government 
should  be  responsible  to  a  federal  parlia- 
ment, which  would  be  built  on  the  pattern 
of  your  senate,  in  order  to  assure  each  na- 
tion and  each  smaller  state  the  absolute 
equality  Inside  of  the  federation.  The 
emphasis  in  these  common  Institutions  will 
have  to  be  laid  on  the  sovereignty  of  each  of 
the  states  participating  in  tlie  federation. 

It  Is  natural  that  the  federation  will  have 
to  lay  down  certain  principles  of  general 
policy  for  all  the  members.  It  Is  generally 
understood  that  we  would  need  a  Danubian 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  would  not  only  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  individual  but  also 
the  rights  of  the  ethnical  groups.  And  here 
we  come  to  the  thorny  problerr.  of  the  minori- 
ties. Several  statesmen  have  suggested  the 
idea,  that  It  would  be  a  wise  policy  to  make 
a  huge  exchange  of  population,  in  order  to 
decrease  the  number  of  minorities.  We,  who 
are  representing  the  liberal  Idea  in  the  Da- 
nubian area,  are  definitely  opposed  to  that 
idea.  We  feel  that  this  would  be  a  criminal 
infringement  on  the  right  of  the  cit.zen  to 
dwell  wherever  he  chooses.  It  would  be  an 
imitation  of  the  crimes  of  Hitler.  We  feel 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  resolve  the  problems 
of  the  minorities  without  violating  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  Individual  and  of  the  ethnic 
groups.  From  this  point  of  view  we  believe 
to  have  learned  from  the  mistakes  of  the 
past. 

We  know  that  minority  legislation  could 
never  be  a  solution  to  the  problem,  as  It 
was  not  based  on  the  principal  of  equality  of 
rights  and  duties.  The  minority  problem 
covers  the  following  parts  of  the  national 
life:  Language,  education,  and  other  national 
cultural  activities.  These  are  the  field.s  In 
which  we  have  to  look  for  a  solution.    This 


solution  can  be  inspired  by  the  understand- 
ing that  a  true  democracy  must  not  only 
Insure  the  equality  of  rights  of  mdlvidua's 
but  also  the  equality  of  rights  of  the  na- 
tional groups.  We  will  probably  need  in  the 
Danubian  b«sin  a  separate  parliament,  which 
will  have  to  pass  the  laws  conc:'rnlng  the 
language,  education,  and  culture.  This  par- 
liament should  be  composed  of  an  equal  rep- 
resentation of  each  ethnical  group,  may  tlils 
group  be  large  or  small,  strong  or  weak  Such 
an  action  wou'.d  be  In  line  with  the  tradi- 
tional Danubian  policy,  as  expres.sed  In  the 
Moravian  agreement  of  1907,  which  gave  nse 
to   well -founded   hopes 

This   rough   outline   represents,   according 
to  many  reliable  sources  of  information,  the  • 
essence    of    the    hop>es    maintained    by    the 
Danubian  people  under  Hitler's   ycke. 

But  this  picture  would  be  incomplete,  If 
we  did  not  put  the  Danubian  unity  In  the 
more  general  aspect  of  foreign  policy  and 
European   reconstruction 

There  is,  first,  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Danubian  nations  with  their 
neighbors. 

The  relations  with  Italy  are.  quite  aside 
from  the  Fascist  Issue,  today  still  overshad- 
owed by  the  Italian  domination  over  large 
Slovene  areas  and  over  southern  Tyrol  I  lim 
sure  that  many  of  the  Italians,  in  whose  siul 
still  rests  the  cultural  record  of  their  covin- 
try,  understand  that  Italy  cannot  dominate 
by  force  in  our  age  people  who  are  ready  to 
rise  In  a  new  irredenta.  Once  these  qU'»R- 
tions  would  be  solved,  according  to  the  well- 
known  wishes  of  the  interested  populations 
nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  clcse 
collaboration. 

The  relation  with  the  coming  Balkan  fed- 
eration should  create  no  great  problem,  orce 
the  borders  will  be  established  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  The 
Balkan  people  will  understand  that  a  etrong 
Danubian  federation  is  a  vital  condition  for 
their  own  independence. 

As  to  the  question  of  Poland,  there  are  no 
conflicting  interests  between  the  two  realms. 
There  is  every  possibility  of  a  durable  and 
Intimate  collaboration  between  the  Danubian 
States  and  Poland.  The  same  thing  should 
equally  apply  to  Russia.  Russia  understands 
that  her  safety  from  German  aggression  lies 
partly  with  the  strength  of  the  Danubian 
Nations. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tion of  them  all:  To  our  relations  with  the 
future  Germany.  We,  from  the  Danube,  know 
better  than  most  other  nations  what  it  means 
to  have  a  common  border  with  Germany. 
There  is  more  than  dislike  against  Germany 
in  our  countries,  and  still  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  be  wise  for  all  of  tis  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  Germany  In  the  spirit  of 
unstatesmanlike  vengeance.  It  Is  obvious 
that  guaranties  must  be  taken  that  German 
aggression  cannot  occur  again.  The  Ger- 
mans must  understand  that  their  pan-Ger- 
manist  dream  of  world  dominatiln  is  over 
once  and  for  all.  But  there  are  some  possi- 
bilities to  get  In  the  future  a  better  Ger- 
many. I  say  this  mainly  In  the  light  of  an 
important  document,  which  has  recently  been 
published  in  this  country.  It  is  the  collective 
pastoral  letter  of  all  the  Catholic  German 
bishops.  This  document  not  only  condemned 
Hitler's  anti-Christian  persecution  but  it  is 
the  greatest  bid  for  liberty  and  decency  which 
has  been  published  inside  Germany  since  a 
long  time.  It  shows  us  that  th3re  are  power- 
ful forces  In  Germany  who  have  the  courage 
to  stand  up  against  Hitler:  that  there  are 
forces  In  Germany  w'ith  which  we  might  deal 
once  the  war  Is  won.  It  is  rightly  believed 
In  Central  Europe  that  Germany  shculd  be 
placed  on  a  federative  basis,  leaving  the 
southern  and  western  German  elements  pre- 
dominant In  Germany,  thus  enabling  thera 
to  overrule  the  Prussian  imperialism.     With 
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Give  the  Public  the  Truth 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 
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Onp  ar*;c>    app^-ar-  in  'h':-  Carlinville 


D»"'mncra- 
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G.llespie 


NeWi.  The  ..d.ior.a:.-,  ^hich  I  !»;'el  re- 
flect The  attitude  of  ^;>  p'  p  ■  f;.:ough- 
fiU'  •h'' Nation,  app^ai-d  .n  editions  pub- 
d.shcd  thp  sarv*  d:.y— JiLy  9,  1942. 

Thfhr  crifhh.sm  ;:s  nro  parti.san.  For 
ms'ance,  rh*'  C  ir'.inyn'.''  D-'mf'Crat  is 
pubh-hpd  by  a  Republican,  Mr.  Armin  C. 
Kurz  '.vhile  the  Gillespie  News  is  pub- 
Ih-h-d  by  a  stanch  Democra'.  Mr  S.  P. 
F*Tfv.:Gn  Mr.  Preston  make;  a  car  dis- 
•  met  ion.  however,  that  while  he  is  a 
Democrar  he  i>  not  a  new  dealer. 

Bo'h  Mr  Kurz  and  Mr.  Preston  are 
h.nnt-'.vr  and  forthright  men.  Both  are 
m.o»;va*fd  or;ly  by  one  desire — to  serve 
•h.  ir  Nation  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
and  a:  the  same  time  to  inform  their 
pubhc  as  'ru'ofu'.lv  and  a.s  honestly  as  Is 
hurnan.y  po  ,-  o  'o 

Thos'"'  ;n  W,i.-::;n.:*  n  responsible  for 
planning  ar.d  f'XrCUUng  oiu:  wartime 
fcnnr^rny  w  u.d  do  well  to  follow  the 
advc*'  of  rnese  two  splendid  American 
ru  ■.v^^ap':r::.t■n.     Their  editorials  follow: 

Fr  ni  tip  Carlinville  (111  )  Democrat  of  July 
9.  1942) 

WHAT  IS  THE  SrG.\R  SITUATION? 

Reports  reach  the  public  that  sugar  defi- 
nitely Is  scarce  and  then  later  reports  spring 
from  some  source  'h  •  •*  irehouses  are  already 
too  full  of  sugar  ll  :  what  we  of  Carlin- 
ville really  want  to  know  Is  the  true  fact, 
and  surely  there  is  someone,  somewhere  that 
can  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  situation  The 
American  people  are  willing  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  almost  any  situation  but  they  do 
ci' mand  to  know  the  essential  basic  facts. 
Th;ese  they  have  not  been  getting.  Perhaps 
Washington  officials  do  not  know  definitely 
the  results  of  a  situation,  but  public  opinion 
demands  that  they  understand  their  deduc- 
tions before  attempting  to  present  them  as 
faultless  to  the  public  Without  a  doubt  the 
situation  is  "in  a  mess "  and  someone  Is 
responsible — now  the  public  demands  that 
the  situation  be  perfected  at  least  to  a  certain 
state  and  presented  without  so  much  con- 
fusion 

Since  so  many  mi.stakes  are  evident  con- 
cerning suear.  what  we  are  wondering  now  Is 
how  seriously  to  take  the  possibility  of  coffee 
rationing  Apparently  gas  Is  to  be  nationally 
rationed  and  viewed  by  an  already  skeptic 
public^  it  becomes  questioned  as  to  funda- 
mental soundness  and  practical  necessity. 
The  farmer  is  Justified  In  his  criticism  of 
any  ration  action  when  his  livelihood  Is  likely 
to  suffer  a  loss,  especially  when  the  Office  of 
Pr.ce  Administration  is  merely  experiment- 
ing with  the  situation  and  business  that  is 
unnecessarily  hindered  by  forms  of  rationing 
Is  certainly  not  accepted  as  beneflcifil  to  our 
governmental  structure.  Likewise,  the  Na- 
tion will  suffer  false  economy  if  the  home- 
maker  is  unnecessarily  denied  sugar,  causing 
quantities  of  food  to  waste  that  would  other- 
•v-.  bp  prf'Srrved  Apparently  the  public  has 
b<:>:.  -.  r-.  n.uch  misinformed  or  somewhere 
along  the  line  a  great  deal  of  sufficient  In- 
formation has  not  been  wisely  directed. 

Is  rationing  essential — necessary?  The 
question  is  becoming  serious  enough  to  be 
definitely  answered  and  civilians  are  Justified 
in  demanding  facts  and  statements  instead 
of  suppositions  and  uncertainties. 


F-  :r.  '.::■'  Gillespie  (111.)  News  of  July  9. 
19421 
Ti.e  whole  country  seems  to  be  mixed  up 
on  Just  what  the  Government  means  by 
pr:  p  •p:hng.  Every  merchant  is  willing  to 
c.  '  wh.i'-  ver  the  Government  orders.  The 
only  trouble  is  they  don't  exactly  under- 
stand the  situation  and  we  are  frank  to  say 
we  don't  exactly  xuiderstand  It  either.     We 


are  Informed  that  the  object  of  filine  hp=e 
reports  Is  for  the  purpose  of  preventin ;  in- 
flation. We  have  heard  so  much  about  In- 
flation and  we  know  so  little  about  It  that 
we  are  not  going  to  try  and  advise  our 
readers.  As  chairman  of  th*  M  ^^  >upin  Coun- 
ty War  and  Price  Board,  we  are  receiving  so 
many  orders  and  rulings  that  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  would  soon  be  a  case  of  nuts  if  he 
tried  to  understand  It  all  The  only  thing 
we  can  advise  Is  that  the  people  do  the  best 
they  can  and  make  every  effort  to  comply 
with  these  rulings  and  then  await  results. 
In  our  estimation  two-thirds  of  the  rulings 
could  be  thrown  Into  the  waste-par  3r  basket 
and  the  country  would  be  Just  as  well  off 
and  there  would  be  a  saving  In  paper  and 
labor. 

No  one  not  on  the  ration  b-  ard  h:!s  a:.y 
Idea  of  the  conglomeration  of  orders  that  are 
constantly  coming  through  every  day.  and 
most  of  these  orders  covering  two  to  three 
pages  which  could  be  condensed  down  to  two 
or  three  lines  and  be  a  great  deal  more  under- 
standable, but  as  we  have  nothing  to  do  In 
Issuing  the  orders,  our  only  duty  Is  to  attend 
to  them  and  let  the  Government  do  as  It  sees 
fit  and  we  carry  out  the  orders  the  best  we 
can.  The  whole  rationing  bccms  to  be  a 
headache:  that  was  found  In  rationing  sugar. 
We  note  In  the  paper  every  day  or  so  that 
there  is  abundance  of  sugar  in  the  country, 
but  Mr  Henderson  took  an  opposite  view  of 
the  matter  and  no  doubt  he  is  In  a  better 
position  to  know  the  true  facts  than  are  the 
newspapers  or  commentators.  There  Is  one 
thing  certain  that  Mr.  Henderson  pulled  a 
boner  In  rationing  sugar  which  haa  caused 
the  rationing  boards  of  the  State  a  great 
deal  of  work,  but  this  is  over  the  dam.  so  why 
complain?  Do  your  best  to  carry  out  the 
orders  as  Issued  by  Washington  and  trust  to 
luck  that  you  have  been  correct. 


The  y\>-n  Wiio  Chan£;pd  "Nicotinic  ,Acid" 
to  "Niacin  '  Spc^k  ot  "Separated  Milk'' 

R.ithpr  Than  "Skim  Miik" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON   FRED  L.  CR.^WFORD 

OF     MlLH10.-\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  Ml VES 

Monday.  June  29.  1942 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  is  now  working  upon  the 
problem  of  changing  the  designation 
"skim  milk"  to  one  that  is  more  accu- 
rate. I  am  inserting  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Henry,  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  April  11,  describing  how  the 
name  "nicotinic  acid"  was  changed  to 
"niacin": 

Henceforth  American  bread  will  be  fortified 
with  niacin. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Pood  and  Nutri- 
tion Board  of  the  National  Research  Council 
has  adopted  this  name  for  the  antipellagra 
vitamin  to  replace  the  objectionable  nicotinic 
acid,  which  threatened  for  a  time  seriously  to 
disrupt  the  Government's  better-foods  pro- 
gram. 

The  term  "tobacco  bread"  was  being  spread 
widely  over  the  country.  In  some  rural  com- 
munities it  was  believed  firmly,  according  to 
reports  reaching  the  council,  that  It  actually 
was  proposed  to  mix  tobacco  Juice  with  flour. 

Nicotine  suggested  tobacco.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  alkaloid  is  a  deadly  poison, 
widely  used  against  insects  on  garden  plants. 
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Now  the  vitamin  known  as  nicotinic  acid, 
it  is  explained  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, first  was  produced  In  the  laboratory 
in  1867  by  a  very  complex  chemical  treatment 
of  nicotine,  which  resulted  in  a  product  bear- 
ing very  little  relation  to  the  original  alka- 
loid. At  that  time,  nobody  realized  that  It 
ever  would  be  used  as  a  food.  For  more  than 
70  years  It  remained  a  laboratory  curiosity. 
Hence  the  unfortunate  name. 

"Although  nicotinic  acid  first  was  produced 
from  nicotine."  says  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  "and  al- 
though even  now  a  small  proportion  of  this 
substance  is  being  produced  commercially 
In  this  manner,  the  implication  that  tobacco 
Is  contained  in  the  enriched  bread  is  far  from 
true.  Most  of  the  nicotinic  acid  is  produced 
as  a  coal-tar  derivative.  Although  nicotine 
is  a  toxic  substance,  nicotinic  acid  is  a 
vitamin  essential  to  life." 

The  widespread  objection  to  "tobacco 
bread"  caused  a  lot  of  worry  to  some  of  the 
Nation's  foremost  vitamin  experts.  It  was 
hard,  however,  to  pick  another  name  which 
would  not  give  a  false  idea  of  the  substance. 
The  new  name  has  been  selected  by  Dr. 
C.  A.  Elvehjera  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, who  first  discovered  the  identity  of  the 
laboratory  curiosity  with  the  elusive  sub- 
stance in  food  which  prevented  pellagra. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Sebrell.  nutrition  expert  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  Dr.  Tom  D.  Spies, 
of  the  University  of  Alabama,  foremost  ex- 
perimenter with  the  substance  In  treatment 
of  pellagra  victims. 

The  new  name,  comments  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  also  gets 
rid  of  the  unfortunate  term  "acid,"  whlcn. 
to  the  general  public,  "denotes  a  corrosive 
substance  such  as  the  liquid  used  In  auto- 
mobile storage  batteries." 

The  objection  to  the  old  term,  which  will 
be  retained  for  strictly  scientific  use,  has 
been  most  pronounced  in  parts  of  the  South, 
where  It  has  come  near  wrecking  the  nuUl- 
tlon  program. 

Mr.  Carlos  C.  Van  Leer,  Jr.,  American 
Chemical  Society  writer  on  dried  milk 
problems,  informs  me  that  Dr.  Sebrell 
and  Dr.  Spies,  two  of  the  men  who 
changed  the  name  "nicotinic  acid"  to 
"niacin,"  have  already  chosen  to  speak 
of  milk  without  fat  as  "separated  milk" 
rather  than  as  "skim  milk,"  and  he  sup- 
plies this  data: 

Dr.  Russell  'Wilder,  who  named  the  special 
committee  which  changed  the  term  "nicotinic 
acid"  to  "niacin."  some  time  ago.  wrote  a 
statement  including  this  quotation,  "the  ob- 
jection to  the  term  'skimmed  milk'  Is  so 
strong  that  some  way  of  changing  this  name 
ought  to  be  found 

Dr.  Wilder  asked  Dr.  V,,  H  Sebrell  and 
others  to  consult  upon  finding  an  accurate 
name  for  separated  milk,  and  Dr.  Sebrell  is- 
sued a  statement  recently  printed  In  the 
Kiwanls  Magazine  for  June:  "There  Is  no 
question  of  the  great  food  value  of  sepa- 
rated milk,  and  dried  separated  milk  made 
freely  available  would  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  preventing  some  of  our  wide- 
spread malnutrition." 

Another  member  of  the  "niacin"  commit- 
tee of  three.  Dr.  Tom  D.  Spies,  has  written 
that  "I  have  been  Interested  In  the  separated 
milk  for  a  long  time."  a  letter  which  was 
turned  over  to  the  Truman  Senate  commit- 
tee because  they  have  been  working  on  this 
problem. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Ehehjem.  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  has  not  expressed  himself  on  this 
matter,  but  already  two  out  of  three  of  the 
"niacin"  committee  have  chosen  to  use  the 
expression  "separated  milk"  rather  than  the 
Inaccurate  term  "skim  milk." 

The  Evening  Star  reported  that  the  term 
"nicotinic  acid"  has  "conie  near  wrecking 
the  nutrition  program." 


WUlh  a  view  to  expediting  a  proper  desig- 
nation for  separated  milk,  it  seems  proper  to 
mention  that  Capt.  Watson  Miller.  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  has  stated  that  the  problem  caused 
by  the  term  "skimmed  milk"  is  far  more  se- 
rious than  the  trouble  caused  by  "nicotinic 
acid,"  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  is  only 
an  ingredient,  which  might  be  written  in 
very  small  letters,  while  "separated"  or  "skim" 
milk  represents  the  product  itself,  and  can- 
not be  reduced  to  small  print. 


The  .American  People  Are  EntJ'ed  To 
Know  the  Truth 


FX7LNSI0N  OF  REMAL-KS 

OF 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN   TNE   HONoE  Ol-    f ;  c:PHFSENTATI\'TS 

Thursday,  July  16,  1942 

Mr.  RIZLEY  M:\  Speaker,  confusion, 
uncertainty,  and  the  lack  of  factual  in- 
formation continue  to  befuddle  the  pub- 
lic mind  and  cause  sharp  dissension 
among  our  people,  and  thus  greatly  hin- 
der our  efforts  in  this  war. 

On  Monday,  last,  a  leading  Washing- 
ton publication  charged,  in  a  full  column 
front-page  news  story,  that  four  big 
scrap-rubber  firms  stand  to  make  mil- 
lions in  profits  out  of  the  Nation-wide 
scrap-rubber  drive.  The  writer  of  the 
story  said: 

"Four  companies  have  been  appointed 
agents  for  the  Government's  Rubber  Reserve 
Corporation.  Profits  of  these  companies 
through  commissions  and  other  charges  will 
be  vast,  amounting  to  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars. 

"These  four  so-called  agents,"  he  continued, 
"stand  to  profit  at  the  exjjense  of  millions 
of  Americans  who  contributed  their  waste 
rubt>er  gratis,  or  for  a  penny  a  pound  at  the 
most,  and  also  at  the  expense  of  the  coun- 
try's supply  of  scrap  rubber  and  finished 
rubber  goods." 

According  to  tlie  news  story,  these 
firms  are  being  granted  commissions  of 
$1.50  on  every  ton  of  scrap  rubber  which 
is  collected  for  the  rubber  reserve,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  they  were  in- 
strumental in  collecting  the  scrap. 

Continuing  his  article,  he  claims  that 
these  four  firms  have  branches  extending 
from  coast  to  coast  and  have  a  mortgage 
on  the  vital  materials  of  the  Nation. 

This  same  publication  yesterday.  July 
15,  in  a  glaring  headline  extending  across 
the  front  page  of  the  paper,  charges  that 
the  rubber  shortage  is  a  myth,  and  the 
news  story  says: 

America's  tire  and  rubber  Industry  Is  all 
set  to  inform  the  Government  and  the  Na- 
tion that  the  rubt>er  shortage  is  a  myth  and 
that  the  country  is  in  a  position  to  furnish 
tires  to  civilian  xisers.  even  straight  pleasure 
drivers,  without  hampering  the  military 
effort  In  any  way. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  rip- 
tains  rif  th-  rubber  industry  -.y  *r:  ,•  -.lo  v 
can  suj  p.ly  ii:(-.=  sufficient  loi  75  v  '■  '  :-t 
of  ti.'  normal  pre-war  mileage  %v;-;.  ut 
in  any  manner  crippling  the  war  effort. 

All  of  this  continues  to  add  to  the  l>e- 
wilderment  and  confusion  of  the  Ameri- 


can people  and  causes  deep  and  grave 
concern  in  connection  with  the  rationing 
program.  If  these  stories  are  untrue, 
there  is  no  punishment  too  severe  for 
those  who  are  responsible  for  such  state- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stories 
are  true,  then  there  is  certainly  no  pun- 
ishment too  severe  for  those  who  would 
destroy  the  business  and  economy  of  the 
country  with  a  program  of  rationirc  ;tnd 
regimentation  of  this  vital  matt  rial  ><.; 
necessary  to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry 
moving. 

The  true  situation  with  reference  to 
the  supply  of  rubber  should  be  made 
known  and  made  known  at  once! 

The  same  condition  prevails  as  to  sugar. 


Condition.s  Dangerous  to  War  Effort 


LXIEN:r,iON   OF   REMAiiKS 
or 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  CP    KFrHF>-FNT  *  TTVF'' 


Thursday,  July  16,  1942 
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Mr. 


Mr.  H.  CALL 
Speaker,  uncio  ;,  ;\.  Oi  tx:-;-  --y  re- 
marks in  the  Rr  >(.'  1  include  the  fol- 
lowing aiticle  t-'  ( ;  :  i:  f  Ofrilvie,  presi- 
dent, Nevada  Slot  F.  ::.  Bureau,  direc- 
tor, American  Farm  Bo:  u  F- deration, 
in  the  Nevada  State  Jo'arnai,  Reno,  Nev., 
of  March  22.  1942; 

BrRF.'i"s  ;n  V." 'v-h:ni  t  ■  n  .-s-.ef  ,t"i'.KFOY  ('''■%- 
DEMNED — Nevada  I-aem  Bi  ;  f  v  }i:-«L'  l-;r. ds 
Conditions  Dangerous  to  \\  u  E;  i    i  : 

(By  George  F  Ogllvle,  president.  Nevada  State 

Farm    Bureau;    director,    American    Farm 

Bureau  Federation) 

So  many  people  have  asked  me  what  I 
learned  on  my  recent  trip  to  Washington, 
that  I  have  decided  to  express  my  observa- 
tions through  the  press. 

First  let  me  say  that  these  statements  are 
not  political,  as  I  am  a  Democrat  and  am 
not  running  for  office.  Besides  everybody  is 
American  first — partisan  second. 

peacetime  agencies 

Briefly  speaking,  we  are  in  a  hell  of  a 
mess.  Personally.  I  am  sick,  discouraged, 
and  disgusted.  With  the  administration  in- 
sisting on  government  as  usual  and  asking 
Increased  appropriations  to  employ  Increased 
personnel  for  peacetime  governmental 
agencies,  it  is  no  wonder  business  generally 
is  operating  on  a  business-as-usual  basis,  or 
labor,  with  administration  support,  insisting 
on  peacetime  principles  in  a  wartime  effort, 
or  why  the  farmer  Is  standing  on  the  princple 
of  parity  for  agriculture.  Such  stubbornness 
on  the  part  of  all  groups  is  a  national  dis- 
grace. We  are  being  licked  by  the  Japs  and 
will  continue  to  be  licked  until  President 
Roosevelt  has  a  tremendous  house-cleaning 
party.  Wake  up.  America.  Remember  what 
happened  to  Franc! 

The  administration  has  attempted  thr'-iiE'h 
guiding  hands  of  certain  presidential  a;  .  - 
ers  to  deflect  the  attention  of  the  public  of 
Its  courtship  of  a  handful  of  labor  dictators 
and  racketeers,  who  have  pr  htr:i  :hrins<  '  i  s 
at  the  expense  of  the  lab<ir:i.ir  ji  ■  i  ;(  Niv 
represent,  to  ma!ce  it  appear  th:i:  thr  l:ir!r.i  's 
are  a  bunch  of  hogs  by  aakii.i:  t  ^r  j  ,.r;;.  if 
farmers  had  any  reason  to  ir  -  ihp  .uin,  •;- 
Istration.  they  would  not  asl:  '  ■  :  >r  t\  :::  '  " 
emergency  V.'hile  Nevada  O:::;-  a:  i  i;.e 
Nevada  t  •:or  F-.rr.  Bureau  are  beh::  :  -• 
tary  Wlckarci  a.'-  i  r  as  releasing  Gv  <  ::.::a  ::.i- 
owned  surpluses  of  wheat  for  fet-duif-'  j  x  ii.iry 
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meate  many  of  the  govemmt;  -i.  i  i:  l.>s  in 
Washir^gton — the  most  notab.c  .i  .a:. ser- 
ous m  the  Department  of  Agricul"  ir  ire  the 
Burea  .  f  .\k:  -  ..Kural  Ecouon:.;-  i.  d  the 
Farm  .--.  .  .:.  ■  .Administration.  F'  r.:.  .--♦■cur- 
It-.  .-\-:  ;..:in>i;atiuu  has  a  n  i  :i  •'  /  o  in 
Nf,  a..a  dj-.d  in  many  other  .-^  n-  l;.r  .  have 
rendered  a  very  necessary  service  .:  N-  .  >  :.i 
by  giving  cred"  *;■  f  im-.ers  where  i>vi.'  vi  -^..d 
not  be  obtali.'  ;  :  :::  .try  other  s  .;  -  Our 
ftgents  here  have  doue  an  out3t:ii.  .  :.j  j  b,  so 
there  IS  no  wonder  that  Congreiv  :•  .-  many 
letters  from  luQuential  citizens  l4  not  cur 
tail  their  appropriations 
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retj:    :  al    a:  d  many  State  oflftces  of  the  Farm 

Secu;  r  ■.-    Aarr.::v.-*-''.tion. 

i  \k  .i  t-AS'    tJNiON 

s^.  .i„  „  .  ,j .  .  time  the  administration,  the 
[>  :  .r:-'-  •  f  Agriculture,  the  Congress  of 
I:  b..--  .-.;  Organizations,  and  the  Farmers' 
Lb-iion  are  united  In  wedlock  without  a 
;  -eachpr'=;  blessing  or  a  marriage  license. 
Tb<-  Fi"--  ^  Union  is  a  radical  farm  organl- 
Zcit.o:.,  Ad.o€  Washington  representative  has 
the  approval  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  and  who  was  the  former  edi- 
tor of  a  Communist  newspaper  In  Washing- 
ton. D.  C  The  editor's  partner  now  Is  per- 
fectly at  home  m  one  of  the  responsible  pcsi- 
tiona  of  ;ne  :>partment  of  Agriculture. 

This  Cv;wb....i:lon  evidently  Is  convinced 
that  they  have  gained  their  objective  for  agri- 
culture for  now  they  boldly  exhibit  and  dis- 
cuss them. 

The  following  memorandum  of  long  tenure 
objectives  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, which  means  socialism,  was  distributed 
to  regional  and  State  directors  of  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Chi- 
c.iz  .:.  :  Huston.  Tex,  In  May  1941.  Please 
re   a  •.Me--e  objectives  then  think  and  think: 

•'1  Br-  ..•  about  a  more  equitable  adjust- 
ment :  he  population  to  the  land.  This 
will  involve: 

••'a)  Transferring    surplus    families    from 
vtr-populated  areas  so  that  remaining  faml- 
l;p-  ni  iv  b'-c:  r.p  self-supporting. 

D  bre.i-  :^  economic  farm  units  by  com- 
b.n.n^'  unit*  that  are  now  too  small  to  maln- 
t.i;:,   i  r.imily  on  au  acceptable  level  of  living. 

"(C)  Subdividing  large  holdings  which  are 
capable  of  supporting  a  large  number  of 
famines  on  a  satisfactory  level  at  living. 

d  Reclaiming  gocxl  u '  ultural  land 
'bf  s  not  row  uUli.id  ;  that  can  b« 
:t  '.  •  :  .  ;  more  product tve  by  in igation, 
ui .1.1. .1^1.  .. ...  .!  lig.  or  otherwise" 

lANO  VAtVW 

\v   !  K  'owturd  oottlroU  dMigned  to  keep 
,    i  ll.    :.  And  r«nuk  oo»aitt»nt  «-tih  u>« 
e  lu  ci^nuaaWd  ^\Xh  apveulnUvt  valut 
I        '  !i^  aafeKuard*  »t*>iM(  oaplUlUMtUMi  ot 
<  .  .   into   inorvAMd  land  prlc**  rAth«r 

th.ui  luto  incm«.«i'd  living  atandArda  tor  tboao 
wbv)  lUl  the  atta.  tnchidt: 
"(a>  llinimuiu  rural  houttnc  itAndurrt:!. 
'  ib^  Mtuuutmi     wagM     lor    agrlcvUtural 
workri? 

(c)  A  gr«duaUd  aytum  of  Innd  taxes 
which  prtigraaalvely  htghtr  taxes  would  be 
levied  a^^alnst  units  In  excess  of  family-type 
holdings 

"(d)  Homestead  exemption  laws  drawn  in 
such  manner  as  to  protect  the  family-type 
farm.  In  other  words,  make  the  family-type 
farm  the  unit  to  be  exempted. 

'■(C)   Eiercise  of  the   rights  of  public  do- 
main as  a  means  of  securing  the  subdivision 
i    of  large  land  holdings  into  family-type  farms, 
i   Compensate  owners  of  such  large  holdings  on 
I    'h»  b  i-b  (  f  earning  capacity  values. 

!  se  K  an  administration  of  all  Federal 
benerit  payments  and  subsidies  which  will 
facilitate  the  land  tenure  objectives  herein 
set  forth. 

■"4.  Reduce  number  of  farm  tenants  in  the 
United  States  from  about  two  and  one-half 
million  to  about  1,000  000  during  the  next  40 
to  50  years  This  will  mean  converting  ten- 
ants into  owners  at  the  rate  of  about  30,000 
net  p)er  year,  on  the  average." 
TTNimi  sicxnuTT 
"5.  Aim  at  security  of  tenure  on  family- 
type  farms  capable  of  providing  a  present 
minimum  in  the  poorer  agricultural  areas  of 
r  :east  $50  p)er  year  per  person  for  cash  llv- 
.:.^  expenses,  over  and  above  the  farm  con- 
tribution to  family  living,  and  over  and  above 
bi-n-i-  'p^^rating  and  debt -retiring  costs.  The 
.'!.::.::::.  cash  Income  per  pCTson  per  year 
■=b  ;  i  ""'^  '■  ■  ext-j  -'  *.S0  in  a^lcultural 
<i;e.i.s  '.^:.ere  pr-.'^^..:  ,.■...... .u'ds  are  above  that 


KLCUKD 

level.  In  other  words,  11-.  "?  ?•  inrlTrds  of 
low-income  farm  groups  sh.-u;d  be  generally 
raised,  not  lowered 

"6.  Improved  status  of  tenancy  by  chang- 
ing over  from  short-term  to  long-term  lease 
and  by  widespread  adoption  of  written  leases 
which  will  safeguard  the  Interests  of  owners 
and  renters  and  provide  incentive  for  im- 
proving property  under  lease. 

"7  Expand  cooperative  farm  leasing  and 
purchasing  associations  as  rap.d'.y  .\s  expe- 
rience Justifles.  See  to  It  thai  ;  a-.:.,  me 
groups  now  well  adapted  to  operation  and 
management  of  Independent  farm  units  are 
included  among  those  served  by  leading 
co-ops. 

"8.  Acquire  Government  title  to  as  much 
land  as  possible.  Retain  land  now  hed  by 
the  Government." 

Now,  ask  yourself  this  question:  Is  Amer- 
ica destined  to  be  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy? 
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M. ,  i'vAM6i^KCK,  M:  . 
leave  to  extend  my  r  :  t  k^  in 
ORD,  I  Include  the  foil'  'Vi^^:  - 
and  a  copy  of  the  text  of  a  ;  -  r  •  1  ib. 
promise  version  of  the  bill  H  i;  7144 
dealing  with  the  hours  ab.;  p.i.  d  lb 
eral  empioyirs  during  t!i,    v 

Congr<>a«>nan  Rt^axKi   (m-i     \  wan 

of  the  Huvtiie  ClvU  S^ivtco  touumuv*',  *ti\ted 
today  thav  the  leglalative  caU-ndar  w<u-«  «uch 
that  action  on  the  overtime  pt»y  bill  or  the 
bon\)s  bin  for  FVderal  empluyeet  could  not  be 
Anticipated  until  alter  the  reoeee  foUowtng 
the  paaaege  ot  the  tax  bill  M  nvM^rnx 
further  indicated  that  when  i  i  ;  ;  i 
call  his  commllbee  together  for  con.MdetaUou 
of  those  measures  a  c^)mpioml8e  prv>po.<iRl 
which  he  hopes  will  retain  Uic  principles  In- 
volved In  the  administration-sponsored  over- 
time pay  bin  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the 
major  objections  which  have  been  raised  by 
various  employee  groups  to  the  overtime  pay 
bill  will  be  considered. 

The  proposed  compromise  wotlld  provide  the 
following : 

1.  The  Saturday  half -holiday  law  would  be 
suspended  and  heads  of  departments  and 
agencies  would  be  directed  to  establish,  fcr 
the  duration  of  the  war,  an  administrative 
workweek  of  not  less  than  44  hours. 

2.  Employees  would  be  compensated  for 
work  In  excess  of  40  hours  at  time  and  a  half 
rates. 

3.  Employees  who  could  not  receive  any 
overtime  compensation,  such  as  rural  carriers 
who  are  paid  on  a  mileage  basis,  special- 
delivery  messengers  who  are  paid  on  a  fee 
basis,  and  others  whose  work  schedules  or 
basis  of  pay  is  such  that  a  44-hour  work- 
week is  not  feasible,  would  be  entitled  to  ad- 
ditional pay  amounting  to  10  {percent  of  their 
regular  salary,  with  a  ceiling  of  $300  per  year 
on  such  payments. 

4.  The  salary  ceiling  on  payments  for  over- 
time compensation  would  be  revised  to  pro- 
vide that  no  overtime  compensation  should 
be  paid  on  any  part  of  an  employee's  salary 
above  (2,900  per  annum. 

H  R.  7144,  the  administration-sponsored 
overtime  pay  bill,  provides  for  the  svispension 
of  the  Saturday  half-holiday  law,  but  does 
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not  include  the  requirement  that  depart- 
ments and  agencies  establish  a  minimum  44- 
hour  workweek  during  the  war.  The  new  pro- 
posal would  express  a  policy  that  Federal  em- 
ployees should  be  expected  to  work  longer 
and  perform  additional  services  during  the 
war  period.  It  was  pointed  out  that  such  a 
policy  is  clearly  required  because  of  the  gen- 
eral manpower  shortage  resulting  from  war 
conditions. 

The  adoption  of  this  policy  would,  of  course, 
also  Insure  that  all  employees  except  those 
whose  work  was  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
could  not  b'e  placed  on  a  44-hour  schedule 
would  be  guaranteed  overtime  pay  earnings 
to  offset  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
This  arrangement  would  guarantee  increased 
earnings  for  the  large  group  of  postal  clerks 
and  carriers,  who  are  still  working  on  a  40- 
hour  week  in  many  localities. 

Strong  support  has  been  given  to  the  bonus 
bill.  H.  R.  7071.  which  would  provide  a  bonus 
of  $300  per  year  to  all  Federal  employees,  by 
those  groups  which  would  not  receive  any 
benefits  under  the  overtime-pay  proposal. 
Notable  among  these  groups  are  the  riu-al 
mall  carriers  and  Fpecial-delivery  messen- 
gers, postal  substitutes,  and  the  third-class 
clerks. 

Mr  R.'^MSPECK  Indicated  that  the  compro- 
mise proposal  would  recognize  the  cost-of- 
living  situation  faced  by  these  croups  of  em- 
ployees, and  would  guarantee  them  Increases 
In  wages  amounting  to  10  percent.  The  In- 
crease in  earnings  which  employees  work- 
ing on  a  44-hour  week  would  receive  would 
amount  to  about  11  percent. 

With  reference  to  the  last  item  in  the  com- 
promise propa<^l.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
salary  ceiling  contained  in  the  administra- 
tion's pixiposal  for  the  overtime  pay  bill  pro- 
vided that  only  such  overtime  compensation 
Could  be  paid  as  would  not  cause  an  em- 
plovec's   ftjjvicvtrtM'   I  atlon.    including 

cvmpeusatioa    for   i  ^.   to   exceed   the 

rate  of  13.800  per  annum. 

It  was  explained  that  under  thla  provision 
au  employee  with  a  wlwiy  of  W.WO  per  an- 
num could  draw  full  ownime  earninga  on  $ 
4a-hi>ur  wrt-k  anuunmnjj  to  $<B0  per  yew. 
But  an  emplovw  «t  $.1  500  per  an^^um  \vot»ld 
receive  only  $300  in  overtime  compeuMllon 
and  the  employee  with  a  wlary  ot  $3,800  or 
more  wviuld  not  receive  any  c\'«rtime  pay 
compensation. 

Under  existing  legislation  a  conslderoble 
number  of  technical  and  professional  em- 
ployees In  the  War  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ments whose  salaries  are  above  $2  900  are 
now  receiving  full  overtime  compensation  for 
their  services  on  a  48-hour  week.  The  result 
of  the  adoption  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal would  be  a  drastic  earnings  reduction 
for  these  employees.  It  would  also  bring 
about  a  conditivi  where  many  subordinate 
employees  would  receive  as  much  compensa- 
tion  as  their  supervisors. 

The  compromise  proposal  recognizes  the 
desirability  of  placing  some  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  overtime  compensation  which 
could  be  paid  In  the  higher  brackets,  but  It 
dees  not  completely  eliminate  these  pay- 
ments. Under  the  plan  an  employee  at  $2.- 
900  would  receive  full  overtime  compensa- 
tion, amounting,  on  a  44-hour  week,  to  $315 
per  year,  or  on  a  48-hour  week  to  $630  per 
year.  These  amounts  would  represent  the 
maximum  overtime  pay  which  any  employee 
could  draw,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  his 
basic   salary. 

Mr.  Ramspeck  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  existing  arrangements  for  payment 
of  overtime  compensation  to  employees  in  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  have  been  ex- 
tended by  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress 
only  through  September  30.  It  is  therefore 
of  exceptionally  great  importance  that  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  be  handled  before  the 
1st  of  October. 


At  the  present  time,  under  legislation 
sponsored  by  the  Military  and  Naval  Affairs 
Committees  and  passed  by  the  Congress  last 
year.  1,000,000  employees — one-half  of  those 
in  Federal  employment — are  now  entitled  to 
receive  payment  fcr  overtime.  The  pending 
legislation,  sponsored  by  the  administration, 
would  extend  to  the  other  half  the  same 
treatment. 

A  bill  regulating  compensation  of  employees 
working  in  excess  of  40  hours  per  week  in 
the  executive  departments  and  agencies 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  shall  apply 
to  all  civilian  employees  in  the  departmental 
or  field  .services,  except  those  covered  by  the 
act  of  March  28.  1934  (48  Stat.  522.  U.  S.  C, 
title  5.  sec.  673c).  who  are  either  in   those 
parts  of  the  legislative  branch  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia    municipal    government 
which  are  subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1023.  as  amended,  or  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  Including  Gov- 
ernment owned  or  controlled  corporations. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  Saturday  half-holiday  law  of  March  3, 
1931  (46  Stat.  1482.  U.  S  C  title  5,  sec  26 
(ail.  the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies, 
or  such  subordinate  officials  as  they  may  des- 
ignate are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
promulgate  regulations  establishing  official 
hours  of  work  of  not  less  than  44  In  any  ad- 
ministrative workweek  for  their  civilian  em- 
ployees subject  to  this  act:  Prortded.  how- 
ever.  That  such  regulations  may  except  any 
employees  whose  compensation  is  based  upon 
mileage,  postal  receipts,  fee.  piece  work,  or 
other  th.in  a  tlme-penod  basis,  or  upon  a 
rate  per  hour  or  per  day  (except  as  to  full- 
time  employees  affected  by  section  3  (b»  of 
this  act)  or  whose  hours  of  duty  are  inter- 
mittent, irregular,  or  less  than  full  time 

Sec  3  (a)  Employees  paid  en  a  per  annum 
or  monthly  basis  and  subject  to  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  act 
aliall  be  jwld  overtime  compen.*atlon  for  yi*ork. 
duriuR  official  hours  ao  establlsthed  or  ap- 
provt^.  m  cxceaa  of  40  hours  In  any  admuvs- 
trnttve  workvk-eek  at  a  rate  of  u>e  $nd  one- 
half  time*  their  b«»tc  rates  ot  compensation; 
PrxH'idtii,  hoMH»»rr,  That  no  oxTrtlme  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  on  any  portion  of  an 
employee's  basic  rate  of  compensation  in  ex- 
cess of  $2,900  per  annum:  Aud  pronrfcd  /«r- 
ther.  That  In  computing  overtime  compen- 
sation under  this  net.  the  base  pay  for  1  day 
shall  be  considered  to  be  one  thrcc-hvindred- 
and-sixtleth  of  the  respective  per  annum  sal- 
aries, and  the  base  pay  for  1  hour  shall  be 
considered  to  be  one-eighth  of  the  base  pay 
so  computed  for  1  day. 

(b)  Employees  paid  at  hotirly  rates  fixed 
under  section  13  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923.  as  amended.  Jhall  be  paid  overtime  com- 
pensation for  work  in  excess  of  40  hours  in 
any  administrative  workweek  at  a  rate  of  one 
and  one-half  times  their  regular  hourly  rates. 
Sec.  4.  Employees  subject  to  this  act  who 
cannot  receive  overtime  compensation  be- 
cause of  exceptions  In  regulations  issued 
under  the  authority  contained  in  the  proviso 
in  section  2  of  this  act.  shall  be  paid  addi- 
tional compensation  amounting  to  10  percent 
of  their  earned  basic  compensation:  Provided, 
however,  Tliat  no  employees  shall  receive  such 
additional  compensation  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  $300  per  annum. 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  the  payments  author- 
ized by  this  act,  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  not  operate  to  prevent  payment  for 
overtime  services  performed  by  railway  postal 
clerks  assigned  to  road  duty,  in  accordance 
with  existing  law,  nor  to  prevent  payment  for 
overtime  services  authorized  by  any  cf  the 
following  statutes:  Act  of  February  13.  1911, 
as  amended.  U.  S.  C.  title  19,  sees.  261,  267. 
1450:  act  of  July  24,  1919.  41  Stat.  241.  U  S.  C, 
title  7,  sec.  394:  act  of  March  2.  1931.  46  Stat. 
1467,  U.  S.  C,  title  8,  sec.  109;  act  of  May  27, 


1936.  amended  May  11  1938.  52  Stat  34S. 
U  S.  C  .  title  46.  sec.  S82b;  cct  of  March  23. 
1941.  Public  Law  20.  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  act  s^ll  be 

effective  beginning  during  the  present 

war.  and  shall  terminate  6  months  after  the 
present  war.  unless  the  Congress  shall  other- 
wise provide 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  gov- 
ern whenever  found  to  be  in  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law. 

Sec  8  This  act  may  be  referred  to  as  the 
War  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1942. 
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REMARKS 


N.  FRANCIS  CASE 


OF  SOUTH  D.\KQ7 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\TS 

Thursdav.  July  16,  1942 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  now  that  the  House  has  receded 
on  the  farm  parity  ques  ion — and  many 
farmers  joined  in  that  rece.^sion  under 
a  p>atriotic  impulse — I  had  hoped  that  an 
all-out  attack  would  be  made  on  the  in- 
flation front;  but  I  am  disturbed.  The 
paper  this  morning  in  one  column  tells 
about  the  ending  of  the  3  months' 
stalemate  on  the  farm  bill  by  the  threat 
of  a  Presidential  veto,  and  in  an  ad- 
joining column  reports  that  the  Presi- 
dent's War  Labor  Board  has  ordered  a 
wage  increase  in  the  steel  industry  of  44 
cents.  More  than  that,  a  crisis  is  said  to 
impend  because  it  was  only  44  cents 
where  an  increase  of  $1  had  been  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  ha.«?  been 
treated  to  a  ml-'irepresentation  of  the 
farmer  as  a  price  pirate  and  a  war 
profiteer  that  is  so  far  from  the  facts 
that  it  is  time  to  speak  plainly. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  two  brief  tables  giv- 
ing a  comparison  of  the  prices  of  corn 
and  wheat  in  World  War  No.  1  with  the 
prices  of  corn  and  wheat  in  World  War 
No.  2.  and  also  a  comparison  of  the  hourly 
wage  rates  in  various  industries  at  those 
times. 

The  automobile  industry  in  1918  had 
an  average  hourly  wage  rate  of  57  cents. 
Today  it  is  $1.13.  The  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustries had  an  average  hourly  wage  rate 
of  74  cents  in  1918.  Today  it  is  92  cents, 
and  now  it  is  to  get  44  cents  more  per 
day,  presumably  boasting  the  average 
hourly  wage  above  a  dollar. 

On  the  other  hand,  corn,  which  was 
$1.52  per  bushel  in  1918,  is  ted  ay  81  cents. 
Wheat,  for  which  the  farmer  was  receiv- 
ing $2.05  in  1918.  is  now  99.8  cents. 

In  other  words,  this  much  publicized 
attack  on  the  inflation  front  has  been  a 
smoke  screen  for  cutting  the  prices  of 
corn  and  wheat  in  half  and  doubling  the 
wage  rates  of  industi  y.  The  tables  which 
follow  speak  for  themselves;  they  tell  the 
same  story  that  was  told  by  thr>  tables  on 
pariM-  'hat  I  placed  in  the  Record  on 
1,1  23  But  some  folks  get  confused 
when  you  talk  of  parity  so  I  got  the  facts 
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mobile 
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in.fi 
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Imn  an 

ftM-l 

Industry 
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•74.8 

91  fi 


'  Not  avaiUtiU. 

'  Computed  from  Index  number.  , 

•  Avpraee  of  sjunple  data  for  J.-innary-.Vpill  lyl9. 

•  Avprafn>  of  sample  data  for  OcroUr  IVU-May  1919. 

•  A^uf  June  1.  1V41. 

Sources:  I',  t^.  Bureau  of  Labor  Siaii-^   i 
Kt..  :.>45.  2».  2<>5.     Mi'Dlhly  Lalo.r  I.  '-..■.n-^bci 

l'H\.  June  ltt4-'      I'    S.  Bureau  of  Ls'    -  -        -'ii-s. 
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OF    .M'S-S    TRI 

IN   THF  HO'J.SE  OF   HEPRESENTiTIVES 


r-':!. 


J:/v   16    19  il 


DN 


^!r  CANNON  of  Missouri.  M:J  Spf^ak- 
f".  V-  >-'Td.iy  Con£rr.-\s,s  authcnzoa  th'^  .-^alp 
cf  w/.tat  b.  low  paniy  and  immediately 
th-'  p:-:ce  of  corn  and  whoat  drappt^d  on 
(■v.  -v  fxchanee  m  t^^e  Nation. 

S.rr.ul'aneou.sly  the  Governrrjrnt  an- 
rcuno-d  an  mcreaso  ;n  tne  wagef  of  .sip^'l 
workers.  I  favor  that  increase.  Manu- 
facturers are  making  profits  on  var  con- 
tracts wh.ch  justify  tw.ce  the    nc:>_a:M,'. 


But  why  h:- .T:."'-  r  d^'vn  tiic  farmer's 
piy  ar.d  at  :.:  >'  -  tne  time  increase  the 
pi.  (  :  i:'b<.jr  and  :::e  profits  of  industry? 

H  ; '  are  a  few  increases  reflecting  in- 
d;  •.•^:  i!  proflto  released  to  the  press  this 
U"-  k 


Name  of  oflScer  and  position 


Hall  L.  Hibbard.  viee  preai- 
dejit,  Lockheed  Airtraft 
Corjioration 

Virtor  Krnanuel.  president. 
Aviation  Corportition 

M,  J  Sullivan,  (inaiident, 
AmericHti  Car  Co 

C.  .\.  Parker,  Jr..  vice  jire.si- 
dent  and  trea.'itiiTr.  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Cui'poratton.. 

Rotiert  K  iirossi,  president, 
LocJUKt.<d  AircriU '.  Corpora- 
tion  

EH  Little.  prwil<tent.  Col- 
j  »:.'-l'altn<)hve-l'"ct  Co 

\v  ^  >(iu>ett.  vice  :ir«si<leul, 
K.  C.  Maiiou  Co  

R.  C.  Mahnn.  pres.dent  and 

•'r  ,-•)-<-'■   H   <'  Mahon  Co 

•  i,T    1    VI ,  (iresidcnt. 


Th^'  f.trm'^r  i-  efMnc  If^ss  than  parity 
and  yoM  c\;t  h:^  pa'.     Labor  and  industry 

a  10  f;t>tt.ng  iv.  :,,e  parity  and  you  raise 
th'-.r  pay 

The  raiof-  m  '>i.at^'>  -a  .i>  dv  virtue  nf  an 
iiC  of  Conare^.-  Af.d  t::f  cu'  it;  taim 
pri('»'s  wa>  by  .iC  o:  C'".r:iIr^■~~  —  nv  a  vote 
ot  thi5  Hou-'^>  H'  -x  G_.  vlj  :u--;fy  that 
vote?  It  is  '0'  bad  the  salaries  of  Mem- 
bt :  -  ^f  C-ncr  is  are  not  pa.c;  in  wheat 
m^-f-ad  o;  d  d  ars. 

Here  art-  ;he  reports  carried  in  this 
momma's  Nr.,   York  Times: 

Wheat  prices  flucuatid  today  tn  a  sharp 
br>:ik  on  the  announcement  that  the  House 
t.i  t  lert-^d  *ri  Df  rmit  sales  of  up  to  125.000  000 
h  .-  - .-  of  O  ■ -Tnment -owned  wheat  at  85 
p.'  "■.'    i:  the  oom  parity  price. 


C 


wa.-^  a  so  afifected: 


.1  w, 


10 


:  1  :  f 


When  wheat  was  $_  40  >, 
cents  a  loaf.  With  wutat 
parity  price,  bread  is  10  c*  r  —  :i  id. 
And  now  that  the  Government  has 
pushed  wheat  down  to  83  cents  a  bushel, 
bread  wiJl  still  ^  10  cents  a  loaf.  The 
hand  of  Pharoah  rests  heavily  upon  us. 


Kcmuiieratiou  | 

Increa."* 
percent 

IMO 

1941 

$17,  :oo 

l«B.0O0 

1 

zn.i 

3S,00O 

79,150 

216.6 

U.¥X> 

154.300 

200.2 

30,000 

90.000 

2oao 

HTSO 

135. 000 

179.3 

131.  4<3 

306.103 

132.9 

£4S,&I8 

1X2.  S3S 

116.2 

M,»18 

136,771 

114. « 

01,tt3U 

179,662 

96.4 

AAAre<^.  ot  Hon  Jame;;  M.  Mead,  of  ''lew 
Yarh,  ta  the  Urvittd  National  .^sstaa- 
t,on  or  Post  Ottice  Cierks 


Cr:,  sh'.-w^cl  a  strong  undertone  In  the 
early  trading,  but  the  market  broKe  foUow- 

.:  ,'  *h''  u:  fxnf'ted  reversal  of  the  House  In 
a.cp'    i;  .:  '..►  b-npte  plan  t©  permit  the  sale 

C  dtrin  pr-n  p'v  o  opped  7  points,  but 
'.va.-  pulieci  o'l  oy  ti:.>  circulation  of  an 
a:  cryphal  prediction  of  passage  of  a 
lOO-n-rcent  Ician  bill  which  will  never 
f'-aoh  tne  floor: 

Complete  acquiescence  of  the  House  to  ad- 
ministration demands  for  authority  to  sell 
Eiu'pluf  wheat  at  85  percent  of  the  corn  parity 
price  Sx.rved  to  be  tiie  prelude  to  Presi- 
dent au  '  .ui:rsement  of  loans  on  6  baste 
crops  at  their  full  parity,  inspired  late  yester- 
day a  flurry  of  l)uylng  in  the  cotton  market 
that  elevated  kisses  of  7  points  to  gains  of 
20  points  111  tlie  last  few  minutes  of  trading. 

Bir  ^v!  -n  the  depression  clases  in, 
af  ' a  do  armiiJtice  is  signed,  producers  of 
a'.:  fa.rr.     top.';,  and  livestock  especially, 

u.d  b^'  fiiund  tc  have  los*  a.s  heavily  as 

th-'  £:;-ain  ta;n  ♦-•: 

Aitd  wnar  a  O'/'iit  to. 
the  drop  iii  wtiea'  .- 
Everybody  kn(  ■*■'-  o  :- 
loaf  tha^  fix-"><;  rht^  p: 
not  tht"  cott'.in  ;:^.  'h-' 
price  nf  a  s^a^^  I'  i.> 
leather  rha'  ftx  tii'- 
you  doubled  ti'e  pricf 


-•  c-no,int-:?  With 
bread  a-'.y  lower? 
r-  ■  '..-  .\  heat  in  a 
:co  of  bread.  It  is 
c'.o'h  that  fixes  the 
no  -h'  h.  ies  in  the 
pr:  ->'  .  t  .-noes.  If 
of  'aIvui  and  cot- 
ton and  hides,  y.iu  wr;ula  not  affect  the 
price  of  breac!  or  shins  or  shoes. 


EXTENSION   C  F  RLMARK3 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE   SEN  Mi-:   OF    THF    UN  MFD   FT.M"ES 

Fndii  .    J;.iy  17  (Ugislatiic  day  of 

Thurad-.v   J:./v  .1^''.  1942 

Mr.  MEAD.  M:  P;  -  .d-nt,  I  a.-k  un  in- 
imous  consent  •'  o.o'. •■  pr.id-'d  m  liie 
Appendix  of  the  Rkoord  an  add  .  .~,.^ 
which  I  delivered  la-t  ('.fning  lo  the 
United  National  A-^-'HOdinn  nf  I'ost 
Office  Clerks,  which  v.  b!(<:dci-t  <  v*  r 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ;:i  do  Reo  j.;o. 
as  follows: 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Barrett;  thanks  also  to 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  for  the  cour- 
tesy of  their  facilities  tonight.  The  Ui  Ited 
National  Association  of  Post  Office  C  erks 
has  a  long  and  diftlngulshed  record  of  serv- 
ice In  Its  field,  ro  you.  and  to  all  the 
organizations  associated  with  you  in  the 
National  Legislative  Council  including  the 
National  Federation  of  Federal  Emplo-ees, 
I  want  to  express  commendation  for  vour 
constructive  approach  to  the  problenvs  of 
the  day. 

The  long  Interest  which  I  have  had  In  the 
merit  system,  and  In  all  questions  Involving 
personnel  administration,  springs  from  a 
single  motive,  and  that  is  to  provide  the 
people  of  this  Nation  with  the  best  govern- 
ment in  the  world.  You  Americans  are  en- 
titled to  It.  You  are  willing  to  sacr  flee 
everything  for  It.  It  Is  up  to  those  of  us 
who  have  been  honored  by  your  confldf  nee 
to  do  everything  within  our  power  to  pro- 
vide It. 

Every  law  which  Is  pas*ed  having  to  do 
with  the  administration  of  this  Government 
of  ours  must  contribute  to  the  greater  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  the  service  us  a 
whole.  Every  bill  of  this  character,  and  every 
proposal,  must  stand  or  fall  on  the  basis 
of  this  rigid  test,  namely,  will  it  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

This  Is  the  only  basis  upon  which  the 
Congress  of  thf  United  States  and  the  various 
administrative  agencies  can  and  do  consider 
these  questions 

We  have  sought,  and  we  have  to  a  very 
large  degree  attained  by  unremitting  efort. 
a  career  service  in  the  Federal  Governn  ent 
founded  upon  the  merit  system  Er'r  nee 
Is  not  by  preferment  but  by  test  of  fiti  ess. 
Advancement  is  achieved  through  expert*  nee 
and  efficiency.  When  the  en^O''  >*"  retires 
he  does  so  upon  an  annuity  to  vioc  h  he  him- 
self has  largely  contributed  by  deductions 
from  his  salary.  The  Federal  retireirent 
system  has  been  devised  fundamentalk  as 
part  of  our  modem  system  of  sound  p?ri5"i  n^^I 
administration  and  not  merely  to  pro  .de 
benefits  to  the  employees. 
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In  all  of  these  steps  which  we  have  taken  to 
advance  the  cause  of  good  government,  our 
President,  and  now  our  Commander  in  Chief, 
has  exercised  his  firm  and  constructive  leader- 
ship. For  President  Roosevelt  since  the  first 
day  of  his  entrance  into  public  life  has  fought 
unceasingly  for  good  government  through  the 
merit  system. 

Now,  Mr.  Barrett,  you  said  that  "I  am 
convinced  that  something  must  be  done  soon, 
and  very  soon,  to  adjust  the  meager  salaries 
of  p)ostaI  and  Federal  employees  to  meet  the 
sliarp  rise  in  the  cost  of  living." 

You  are  correct  in  tliat  statement,  for  I  do 
so  believe,  because  my  long  contact  with  the 
whole  question  of  the  public  service  has 
taught  me  that  the  piatter  of  adequate  and 
fair  rates  of  compensation  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance,  not  simply  to  the  employees  who 
should  have  a  decent  living  wage  but  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  who  are  entitled 
to  the  best  government  on  earth. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that 
Federal  employees  are  attempting  to  subsist 
upon  salaries  which  were  Inadequate  even 
before  the  war  drove  living  costs  to  new  high 
levels — salaries  which  under  current  condi- 
tions are  completely  out  of  line.  It  Is  liter- 
ally Impossible  for  most  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  keep  up  even 
a  minimum  American  standard  of  living  and 
maintain  iheir  various  and  multiplying  obli- 
gations. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  obvious  inequity 
of  this  situation,  which  In  Itself  will  not  go 
unheeded  by  fair-minded  Americans.  I  hold 
that  such  a  condition  is  definitely  hurtful 
to  all  of  us.  Bear  in  mind  that  virtually  all 
other  citizens  who  are  employed  in  private 
Industry  have  received  adjustments  In  wages 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  rise  in  living 
costs.  Federal  employees  in  every  commu- 
nity in  the  land  are  struggling  along  on 
salaries  which  are  far.  far  behind  those  of 
their  friends  and  neighbors. 

This  makes  for  a  lopsided  economy  which 
Is  hurtful  to  every  citizen,  tc  every  business- 
man, to  every  community. 

Furthermore — and  this  Is  a  point  which  is 
of  high  Importance — the  situation  which  I 
have  described  Is  making  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's task  of  recruitment  for  the  public 
service  increasingly  difficult. 

In  this  connection,  however,  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  loyalty  and  patriotic  devotion 
to  duty  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  throughout  the  country  who.  despite 
the  Inadequacy  of  their  salaries,  despite  long 
hours  labored  without  fair  compensation, 
have  remained  at  their  tasks;  not  only  have 
they  remained  on  the  job.  but  they  have  per- 
formed their  duties  with  a  spirit  and  zeal 
and  an  effectiveness  which  has  meant  much 
to   the  whole  war   effort. 

I  believe  wholeheartedly  that  Congress 
should  act  promptly  to  adjust  Federal 
salaries. 

President  Roosevelt,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  believe 
likewise,  and  I  know  that  that  is  the  senti- 
ment of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress.  It  is  of  all  adminis- 
trative officials  who  have  the  best  Interests 
of  the  service  at  heart. 

This  adjustment  should  be  made  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Such  action  deserves  the 
support  of  the  American  people  not  only  as 
an  act  of  Justice  to  the  employees  but,  of 
far  greater  importance,  because  It  is  vital 
to  the  continued  efficiency  of  the  Govern- 
ment Itself. 

Upon  the  initiative  of  President  Roosevelt, 
there  has  been  placed  before  the  proper  com- 
mittees of  Congress  a  measure  which  pro- 
vides for  the  reimbursement  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, at  a  time-and-one-half  rate,  for  all 
work  over  40  hours.  This  measure  should, 
I  believe,  form  the  basis  of  our  approach  to 
salary  adjustment.  However,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  susceptible  of  considerable  improve- 
ment, especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that  ther^ 
are  certain  categories  of  employees  who  would 


not  be  assisted  to  any  practical  degree  by  the 
measure  as  it  stands. 

However,.  I  feel  sure  that  by  the  exercise 
of  patriotic  statesmanship,  essential  to  the 
solution  of  all  national  problems,  we  can 
arrive  at  a  final  decision  which  will  be  ac- 
ceptable, which  will  be  fair,  safeguarding  the 
public's  interest. 

My  friends,  you  and  I  often  speak  of  the 
Government,  and  sometimes,  I  suspect,  many 
of  us  think  first  of  such  Inanimate  things  as 
buildings  and  statute  books  or  of  some  ab- 
stract power  quite  apart  from  ourselves  and 
life  as  we  live  It. 

And  yet,  common  though  that  conception 
is,  actually  it  is  very  far  removed  from  the 
truth.  For,  to  every  American,  our  Govern- 
ment is  a  very  real  and  a  very  human  thing. 

It  is  this  Government  which  translates 
into  actuality  the  spirit  and  the  Ideals  which 
we  know  as  the  American  way  of  life,  and 
against  whose  enemies  we  are  now  engaged 
in  mortal  combat. 

It  is  this  Government  of  ours  which  puts 
force  and  action  Into  every  true  American's 
flaming  determui  •: n  that  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  honor  uiai  decency  shall  prevail  in 
the  world.  It  is  this  Government  which  Is 
the  Instrumentality  through  which  you 
Americans  everywhere  shall  bring  about  an 
era  in  which  all  of  the  sons  of  men  may 
walk  with  heads  erect,  unafraid. 

This  we  shall  accomplish  through  our  Gov- 
ernment, which  Is  the  voice  and  the  powerful 
arm  of  our  aroused  democracy,  no  matter 
how  long  the  road,  no  matter  how  bitter  the 
sacrifices  entailed.  For  to  fall  In  this  is  to 
face  not  merely  ruin  and  national  dishonor, 
but  It  will  be  to  witness  the  triumph  of  a 
scientific  and  calculated  barbarism  which  has 
no  parallel  in  all  history. 

The  vital  functions  of  this  Government  are 
carried  on  by  your  fellow  Americans,  men  and 
women  whom  you  know  in  your  own  com- 
munities. Most  Intimately,  probably,  you 
know  the  men  and  women  of  the  Postal 
Service.  But  when  you  step  up  to  the  window 
of  a  post  office,  do  you  stop  to  think  that  the 
clerk,  an  American  like  yourself,  is  endeavor- 
ing to  raise  a  family  on  a  salary  which  aver- 
ages much  less  than  $2,000  a  year?  Do  you 
realize  that  In  addition  to  his  other  postal 
duties,  he  Is  discharging  other  Immensely 
Important  functions  as  well,  In  connection 
with  the  sale,  for  example,  of  war  bonds  and 
stamps,  automobile  tax  stamps,  and  many, 
many  others  throughout  the  years?  Do  you 
pause  to  consider  the  long  hours  of  overtime 
he  labors  without  adequate  compensation? 
Or  the  fact  that  he  has  remained  at  his  post 
through  patriotism  and  devotion  to  duty  In 
the  face  of  tempting  offers  of  private  em- 
ployment? 

And  what  holds  true  of  postal  employees 
is  true  also  of  employees  of  other  branches 
of  the  Federal  Service. 

It  Is  these  men  and  women,  working  night 
and  day  in  your  community  and  throughout 
the  country,  who  do  those  things  which 
Americans  have  indicated  they  believe  should 
be  done  by  a  democratic  government  deeply 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  Its  people. 
Whether  or  not  these  services  are  performed 
faithfully  and  well  is  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Federal  Service. 

All  of  us  can  take  pride  In  our  Federal 
Service.  All  of  us  can  agree  that  it  Is  only 
fair  that  these  men  and  women  be  accorded 
the  same  consideration  as  other  Americans 
and  that  their  salaries  should  be  adjusted 
to  enable  them  to  meet,  in  some  measure,  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Those  of  us  whose  knowledge  of  the  Federal 
Service  extends  back  more  than  three  decades 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  tremendously  in- 
creased effectiveness  of  the  Postal  Service  and 
the  Federal  Service  as  a  whole. 

That  Increased  effectiveness  is  the  result  of 
the  extension  cf  the  merit  system  and  the 
ImprovfTit  :o  which  has  taken  place  In  every 
phase  ot  Federal  personnel  administration. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  greatest  advances 


have  taken  place  during  the  administrations 
of  President  Roosevelt,  who  has  done  more 
than  give  mere  lip  service  to  the  cause  of  good 
Government.  Through  legislation  which 
he  has  supported,  as  well  as  by  Executive 
order,  the  merit  principle  has  been  brought 
into  action  throughovit  the  Federal  Service. 
At  the  same  time,  basic  improvements  and 
modernizations  have  been  put  into  effect  In 
every  sispect  of  personnel  administration  in 
the  various  departments  and  agencies. 

All  cf  this  has  the  most  vital  mtaning  to 
America  and  Americans  today.  It  meaiu 
that  the  Federal  service,  for  whose  upkeep 
you  Americans  pay.  Is  able  to  do  a  better  Job 
than  ever  before.  It  means  that  the  Federal 
service  Is  far  better  equipped  to  help  win 
the  war.  And  tiiat  is  the  most  Important 
task  facing  ell  of  us  today. 

It  is'for  all  of  these  many  reasons  that  I 
believe  prompt  action  should  be  taken  to 
enable  Federal  employees  to  meet  their  own 
pressing  economic  problems.  Indeed,  under 
present  circumstances,  those  problenM  are 
Insoluble  and  will  remain  so.  with  ever- 
increasing  hardships  and  difficulties,  until 
remedial  steps  are  taken  in  the  form  of  wage 
adjustments. 

All  of  us  Americans,  In  every  job  and  In 
every  walk  of  life,  have  joined  hands  In  a 
common  cause.  All  of  us  are  bearlrg  added 
burdens,  but  It  is  our  duty  to  see  to  It  that 
the  burdens  are  distributed  as  fairly  as  possi- 
ble and  that  no  single  group  of  workers  is 
made  to  suffer  unjustly  and  without  cause. 
Indeed,  that  Ideal  of  equity  and  fair  play  is 
one  for  maintenance  of  which  we  are  fighting 
this  war. 

Only  by  united  effort,  only  by  the  un- 
flagging devotion  of  every  hand  and  every 
heart,  only  by  the  preservation  here  at  home 
of  the  Ideals  and  the  freedoms  and  the  decen- 
cies which  we  want  the  liberty-loving  peoples 
of  the  world  to  share  can  we  achieve  ultimate 
victory. 
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HELL  SWEEPS  A    STATE 

(Condensed  from  American  Forests) 
(By  Stanley  Koch) 

In  western  Montana  and  the  panhandle 
section  of  Idaho,  events  are  dated  either 
before  or  after  the  great  fire  cf  1910.  In  2 
dreadful  days  forest  fires,  traveling  at  ex- 
press-train speed,  consumed  3,000,000  acres  cf 
virgin  timber.  Towns,  mining  camps,  home- 
steads, lumber  mills  were  destroyed  in  an 
area  as  large  as  Connecticut.  Eighty-seven 
people  lost  their  lives,  hundreds  were  severely 
Injured,  and  thousands  escaped  with  nothing 
but  the  clothes  on  their  backs.  Burning 
firebrands  the  size  of  a  man's  arm  fell  on 
towns  50  miles  from  the  fire.  Smoke  dark- 
ened the  sky  In  Denver  and  at  Kansas  City, 
1,200  miles  distant. 

In  June  1910,  forests  became  tlnder-dry, 
and  fires  began,  most  of  them  started  '  y 
lightning,  but  some  by  incendiarlsts  ur>l 
careless  raUroad  crews. 
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though  Pul^.«ki  s  watch  showed  midday.  By  ' 
the  time  the  men  reached  the  mine  most  of 
them  were  hysterical.  Tl^ey  crowded  Into  the 
100-foct-long  hole,  and  Pulaski  took  up  his 
Stat;  :;  :■  'he  entrance.  Blankets  soaked  In 
wat'T  .'..rf'  hung  across  the  opening.  With 
his  h  •  F- .;askl  dashed  water  from  a  small 
spru;g  c\cr  the  burning  mine  timbers  and 
blankets. 

He  had  commanded  the  men  to  lie  down 
'?.;h  faces  to  ;he  ground,  but  the  tunnel, 
f.  .»»  !  with  smoke  and  gas,  became  a  mad- 
huu-e  In  panic  man  after  man  rushed  the 
entrance,  threatening  to  kill  Pulaski  unless 
he  let  them  by  But  Pulaski  drove  them  back 
with  his  revolver  until  finally,  one  by  one. 
••  -v  sank  unconscious.  At  length  Pulaski 
..  :iiself.  his  lungs  seared,  his  eyes  blinded, 
and  completely  exhausted  from  fighting  both 
men  and  fire,  crumpled  at  the  entrance. 
H  urs  later  he  awoke,  hearing  a  man  say: 
Come  on  outside,  boys,  the  boss  Is  dead." 

"Like  hell  he  is.'  Pulaski  replied. 

It  was  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  They 
counted  noses  F*ive  were  found  dead. 
Burned,  blind,  and  smoke-choked,  the  re- 
maining men  crawled  into  Wallace.  All 
recovered,  though  Pulaski  was  in  the  hospital 
for  2  months  before  he  regained  his  sight. 

One  crew,  racing  ahead  of  the  flames, 
sought  refuge  in  a  small  creek  running 
through  a  homesteader's  clearing.  Seven 
men.  thinking  they  would  be  better  off  in  a 
cave  the  homesteader  had  dug  In  a  hill, 
were  burned  beyond  recognition,  and  three 
men  lying  in  thi;  creek  were  killed  by  falling 
timber. 

So  it  went  with  crew  after  crew.  Those 
who  stayed  witli  experienced  forest  rangers 
generally  came  through  alive.  The  panic- 
stricken,  who  tried  to  escape,  were  burned 
to  death. 

"People  panted  for  a  breath  of  air,  their 
lungs  burning,  their  eyes  Inflamed."  wrote 
one  witness.  "Birds  staggered  through  the 
smoky  chaos  en  bewildered  wings,  panting, 
lost  Wild  creatures  fled  the  forest,  pursued 
by  a  foe  that  struck  a  deeper  terror  than 
man." 

On  the  22d  and  23d  a  change  in  wind 
slowed  the  conflagration,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  23d  rain  checked  the  flames. 

When  the  terrible  toll  of  losses  was  added 
up.  80  fire  fighters  were  dead.  Two  lives  were 
lost  In  the  burning  of  Wallace  and  one  at 
Taft  A  prospector  was  burned  and  three 
homesteaders  lost  their  lives  near  Newport. 
Idaho.  Hospitals  were  filled  with  badly  In- 
jured men  The  loss  In  timber,  property,  and 
man-days  of  labor  to  the  logging  communi- 
ties Is  estimated  as  high  as  $695,000,000. 

My  father,  supervisor  of  Lolo  Forest  at  the 
time,  tells  of  walking  through  the  charred  and 
blackened  remains  of  one  of  the  finest  stands 
of  spruce  in  America. 

"The  still  warn  ashes  were  knee  deep.  For 
mile  after  mile  lay  a  smoldering,  desolate 
waste.  Stunnec  and  heartsick.  I  never 
wanted  to  see  the  country  aaraln." 


Interfaith   Stat'jment  Relative   to  Voorhi 
House  Joint  Resolution  291 


EXTENSION   OF  nZMM.K^ 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

IN  TtlE   HOU.--E  OF   HEI'KE.-E^•T.^TIVE3 

Mr  HART.  Mr  Spe^k.  r,  there  is  now 
pt'.ndinT  m  the  Ho;;-'  .i  resorution  intro- 
duced by  thp  ; •  rv  :tb;e  r-arr.^st,  and  in- 
dusinous    ger.'.rir.an    fi^ui    California, 


Hon.  H.  Jerry  Vogrhis.  known  as  He  use 
Joint  Resolution  291,  which  has  received 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  R.  use 
Committee  on  Labor.  It  has  au:  aaed 
the  attention  of  many  organizations  md 
persons  throughout  the  lench  md 
breadth  of  the  United  States  who  are 
sincerely  interested  in  assembling  md 
forwarding  plans  for  post-war  economic 
reconstruction  and  stability. 

Recently  in  commendation  cf  ihe 
Voorhis  House  joint  resolution  there  was 
issued  a  statement  expressing  the  views 
of  almost  500  prominent  clergymen — 
Protestant.  Catholic,' and  Jewish — fiom 
44  States  of  the  Union.  The  statement 
was  released  by  the  following  repres€nt- 
atives  of  these  three  faiths:  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan,  director.  Dep;  rt- 
ment  of  Social  Action.. National  Crli^lic 
Welfare  Conference.  Washington,  D.  C; 
Rev.  James  Myers,  industrial  secreti;ry, 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churche?.  of 
Christ  in  America,  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
Rabbi  Ferdinand  M.  Isserman,  chi.ir- 
man.  Commission  on  Justice  and  Pei  ce, 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabois, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Voorhis  joint  resolution  calls  for 
a  commission  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendation on  post-war  reconstruction, 
such  a  commission  to  include  both  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  and  of  'Jie 
national  economic  organizations  £.nd 
others.  The  statement  issued  over  :he 
signatures  of  eminent  and  learned 
clergymen  points  out  that — never  before 
to  our  knowledge  has  there  appeared  to 
be  such  substantial  agreement  amcng 
diverse  economic  groups  in  support  of  a 
general  legislative  proposal  of  this  kind. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  include  heroin 
the  names  of  all  the  several  hundred 
signers  of  the  interfaith  statement. 
However,  among  the  names  of  these  dis- 
tinguished and  highly  regarded  signa- 
tories are  to  be  found  the  following : 

PROTESTANT 

Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  New  York; 
Bishop  G.  Bromlet  Oxnam,  Boston;  Rt. 
Rev.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker  presiding 
bishop,  Protestant  Episcopal  Chur;h; 
Rev.  Ralph  W.  Sockman.  New  York:  Rt. 
Rev.  James  E.  Freeman,  bishop  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C;  Bishop  S.  L.  Greene,  Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Rev.  Jam.s  Myers,  indis- 
trial  secretary,  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  New 
York;  Dr.  Herbert  Booth  Smith,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.;  Rev.  Albert  Edward  Diy. 
vice  president.  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  Pasadena.  Calif.:  Dr.  Chailes 
Clayton  Morrison,  editor,  The  Christian 
Century;  Prof.  Reinhold  Niebuhr.  Un.on 
Theological  Seminary.  New  York:  Bishop 
Ralph  Spaulding  Cushman,  S'  Phu\, 
Minn.;  Dr.  James  A.  Crain.  secretary. 
department  of  social  edncation.  Discipl'^s 
of  Christ,  Indianapolis  :i;(i  D.  ;,n  A  C. 
Zumbrunnen.  Southern  M  '  ;  fr.st  U;ii- 
verslty.  Dallas,  Tex.;  Rev  F  ink  Jen- 
nings, executive  secretary,  M  -  a  h;  '^'s 
Council  of  Churches,  Boston.  Ma ->  :  R.v. 
Everett  Ross  Clinchy,  Madison,  N   J. 

CATHOLIC 

Rev.  Wilfrid  Parsons.  S.  J.,  professor 
of  political  science.  Catholic  University, 
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Washington  DOR-  R.  v  M^rr.  John 
A.  Ryan,  director,  nt -a;  :;;•.  n-  r  :  -,  i:al 
action.  National  C-.'.i.  :;  Wt.:.;:-  Cn- 
ference,  Washington,  D  O  :  R -v.  John 
P.  Boland.  chairm:i;\  N' -^  Y  :k  State 
Labor  Relations  Bcm:  i,  N  \  Y  :k.  Rev. 
Joseph  A.  Hughes,  editor,  Duluth  Regis- 
ter, Duluth,  Minn.;  Rev.  John  C.  Friedl, 
S.  J.,  director.  Institute  of  Social  Recon- 
struction, Rockhurst  College  Kansas 
City.  Mo.;  Rev.  William  M.  Griffin,  direc- 
tor of  Catholic  Charities,  Diocese  of  Al- 
toona.  Pa.;  Rev.  John  F.  Cronin.  perma- 
nent arbitrator.  Baltimore  Clothing  In- 
dustry; Rev.  Neil  O'Connor,  editor.  The 
Catholic  Weekly,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Rt. 
Rev.  Joseph  P.  Morrison,  rector,  Ca- 
thedral of  the  Holy  Name.  Chicago,  111.; 
Rev.  Raymond  S.  Clancy,  director  of 
social  action  Archdiocese  of  Detroit; 
Rev.  Arthur  M  Tiche.  director.  Catholic 
Welfare  Bureau.  Diocese  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  James  J.  Dowling, 
Fresno.  Calif.;  Rev.  Charles  Owen  Rice, 
chaplain  of  the  Association  of  Catholic 
Trade  Unionists.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Rt. 
Rev.  J.' Jerome  F^  ddy,  director.  Catholic 
Charities  of  the  D:nr*-.  of  B  ;nklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Rev.  Joseph  P  MD  ;i:.  .:  S  J., 
dean  of  philosophy.  Weston  College, 
Weston.  Mass.:  Rr-v.  Euerne  F,  Sullivan, 
East  Orange,  N    J. 

JEWISH 

D:-  Abba  Hillel  Silver,  Cleveland,  OWo; 
R  i.bi  Julian  Moreans+prn,  president, 
Rabbinical  .^.s-t  ni);iy  if  Anit  :  aia,  Phila- 
delphia: Rabbi  Ft-rdmand  M.  Isserman, 
chairman,  commu'^sion  on  .m.-^tice  and 
peace.  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis.  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Dr.  I>rafl  Gold- 
stein, president,  Synacoeue  Council  of 
America,  N- \v  Yo:k:  R;ibbi  LNador  B. 
HofTman.  Columbia  Un;\t  r.'-uy,  N^w 
York:  Rabbi  Julnis  Gordan,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.:  D:  H,i!-:y  \V.  EnrJMin,  M^inpins, 
Tenn.;  Rabbi  Samuel  ,J  Ab.'\im<.  Brook- 
line,  Ma.^s.;  Rabb;  SaUVJil  H.rsthberg, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.:  Dr.  Sidn(v  E  G< id- 
stein.  New  Ycrk,  N,  Y,:  R.ibb,  Morton 
Berman,  Chu-.^ii'  111,:  Rtbb;  A  L.  Fem- 
berg.  D'n\fi.  0  ;..  :  R.^bb;  Ni^rman 
GerstenKid.  Wa^l;;r;  :^  ::.  D  C:  Rabbi 
James  G.  Heller,  p:-  :d'  n*.  Central  Con- 
ference f'f  .AnvTican  Rabbis,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  R,ii:)b;  Joseph  R  Narot.  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J 

The  full  text  of  the  statement  follows: 

INTERFAITH  STATEMENT  CALLING  ON  THE  PRES- 
IDENT AND  CONGRESS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PLAN- 
NING FOR  POST-WAR  ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUC- 
TION   AND    THE   ABOLITION   OF   UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  underf^igned  clergymen  of  the  Protes- 
tant, Catholic,  and  Jewish  faiths,  repre- 
sentative of  all  sections  of  America,  earnestly 
call  the  attention  of  the  people  of  cur  coun- 
try, of  the  Congress,  and  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  urgency  of  Initiating 
at  this  time  further  democratic  and  coordi- 
nated study  and  planning  for  post-war  eco- 
nomic  reconstruction. 

Even  In  the  present  time  of  primary  pre- 
occupation of  the  Nation  in  military  effort. 
Immediate  planning  for  winning  the  peace 
Is  a  fundamental  necessity  to  the  welfare  cf 
cur  Nation,  to  the  preservation  of  the  lour 
freedoms  at  home,  as  well  as  their  assurance 
on  a  world-wide  scale. 

When  the  war  ends,  widespread  unemploy- 
ment must  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  curse 
our  land  and  to  disillusion  our  citizens  and 


our  returning  soldiers.  .\  txst  of  democracy 
is  the  provision  of  employment  for  all  citi- 
zens able  to  work. 

It  Is  a  most  significant  fact  that  while 
various  economic  groups  hold  widely  diver- 
gent views  on  many  Issues,  all  are  agreed 
upon  this.  We  must  study  and  plan  now. 
At  congressional  hearings  In  Washington, 
representatives  of  major  national  associa- 
tions of  employees,  organized  labor,  farm  or- 
ganizations, and  of  consumers,  as  well  as 
national  representatives  of  the  three  faiths, 
urged  the  adoption  of  legislation  to  set  up 
a  national  commission  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  on  post-war  reconstruc- 
tion, such  commission  to  Include  both  rep- 
resentatives of  Government  and  representa- 
tives of  national  economic  organizations  and 
others.  Never  before,  to  our  knowledge,  has 
there  appeared  to  be  such  substantial  agree- 
ment among  diverse  economic  groups  in  sup- 
port of  a  general  legislative  proposal  of  this 
kind. 

.  In  its  present  form  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  now  before  the  House  as  House  Joint 
Resolution  291  introduced  by  Hon.  Jerry 
Voorhis,  Representative  from  California. 
While  not  presuming  to  pass  Judgment  upon 
technical  details  of  this  bill,  we  heartily 
favor  its  adoption  and  believe  Its  major  pro- 
visions are  essential  to  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  democratic  study  and  recommen- 
dation cf  this  urgent  issue  of  human  welfare. 

In  conclusion  we  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  the  favorable  report  on 
this  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the 
House. 

"It  Is  our  manifest  duty  to  do  all  things 
necessary  to  assure  the  men  in  our  armed 
forces  that  when  they  return  from  th-s  con- 
flict they  will  find  here  good  jobs  awaiting 
them  and  substantial  solid  hope  for  a  better 
future  than  they  have  ever  known  before. 
Nor  can  America  expect  to  assume  the  world 
leadership  for  lasting  peace,  which  must  be 
hers,  unless  her  own  economic  system  1^  func- 
tioning well  and  her  people  and  Industries 
are  fully  employed  at  the  time  the  peace 
is  being  made.  These  are  the  reasons  why, 
next  only  to  the  provisions  of  the  sinews 
of  the  war  Itself,  the  first  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  to  Initiate  now  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing to  meet  the  problems  which  will  confront 
us  when  peace  returns.  There  Is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  those  problems  can 
be  met  if  we  have  the  courage  and  the  vision 
and  understanding  to  meet  them.  •  •  • 
There  must  be  a  spirit  spread  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country,  which 
will  be  a  spirit,  not  of  demanding  for  one's 
self  or  one's  own  group,  but  of  a  willingness 
to  give  and  take  until  a  definite  and  specific 
answer  to  the  economic  problem  of  America, 
in  peacetime,  has  been  found." 


America  Must  Stay  on  Wheels;  We  Can- 
not Win  Thi.s  War  in  a  Walk 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 

KON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16.  1942 

Mr.  CRA'WFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  rub- 
ber and  rubber  substitutes  are  now  very 
much  on  the  bounce. 

Our  people  do  not  want  to  deprive  our 
fighting  forces  of  1  ounce  of  rubber. 

Yet  if  rubber  substitutes  can  be  devel- 
oped without  hampering  the  war  efforts 


on  the  field  of  battle,  our  people  want  the 
proper  steps  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  America  is  to  make  full 
use  of  the  momentum  which  wheels  give 
us,  the  war  worker  must  have  his  car  effi- 
ciently to  maintain  health  and  morale 
for  his  war  effort;  the  farmer  must  have 
his  car  to  find  city  markets  for  his  prod- 
lice  that  was  once  sold  at  his  roadside 
stand;  the  tradesman,  such  as  carpen- 
ter, painter,  plumber,  electrician,  and  so 
forth,  must  take  his  tools  to  his  work; 
the  night-shift  worker  must  have  his  car 
to  go  to  work  in  his  "upside-down" 
world;  and  the  moth* ;  x.r.,  knows  that 
three-quarters  of  the  doctors  will  be  in 
service,  must  have  her  car  to  get  to  some 
doctor  in  an  emergency. 

M^.LION    RETREADS    MONTHtT 

In  Michigan  the  fann  u-  D\v  labora- 
tories have  developed  a  i.-  \v  at  fi^r  thio- 
kol  and  D:  D  \v  il:i!ms  that  with  Gov- 
ernment perin.is.'-ion  ho'can  produce  suf- 
ficient thiokol  by  fall  to  recap  or  retread 
at  least  a  mil!::;  u  (  ri  tires  per  month. 

An  Associated  Pr* .-.-  article  in  the  Sagi- 
naw (Michigan)  N' w-  June  5  has  this 
to  say  on  the  d.  \-tiopn;t  r;;  ' 

Dr.  Willard  H.  Duw,  p.'-esiaent  of  the  Dew 
Chemical  Co.  of  Midland.  Mich.,  revealed  to 
newsmen  that  his  company  and  associated 
scientists,  inventors,  and  Industrial  experts 
had  discovered  and  developyed  a  new  use  for 
Thiokol  which  would  cure  the  tire-shortage 
problem  .hat  has  the  Nation  so  badly  worried. 

In  substance  Dr.  Dow  explained  that  with 
Government  permission  his  company  was  pre- 
pared to  produce  Thiokol  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties before  the  late  fall  of  this  year  tn  recap 
or  retread  at  least  a  million  Ufe;'.  i:r<?  per 
month. 

He  further  announced  tbe  following  facts: 

1.  Thiokol  can  be  made  with  industrial 
equipment  largely  built  of  plentiful  wood  and 
cast  iron. 

2.  Thiokol  Is  r-.rdp  frn:  raw  materials 
which  can  be  l.c:  ;:;  r  !  ;;:.;;1i.nce  without 
danger  of  creating  shortages  in  the  critical 
materials  needed  for  war. 

3.  Thiokol  has  been  used  for  years  as  a 
substitute  for  rubber  In  hundreds  of  articles 
such  as  gasoline  hoses,  extension  cords,  gas 
masks,  etc. 

4.  Thiokol  can  be  produced  in  quantities  at 
costs  that  compare  favorably  with  Imported 
crude  rubber  prices. 

6.  Thiokol  can  be  used  to  make  complete 
tires  that  compare  favorably  with  tires  from 
Claude  rubber  and  In  sOme  respects  Is  better 
than  crude  rubljer. 

6.  Thiokol  can  be  used  as  a  low-cost  re- 
treading and  recapping  material. 

7.  Thiokol  can  be  painted  on  the  tires  In 
successive  layers  by  the  service-station  oper- 
ator or  car  owner  who  is  thereby  enabled  to 
preserve  his  present  tires  until  such  time  as 
Thiokol  recapping  material  In  sufficient 
quantities  can  be  spared  from  war  uses  to 
recap  his  present  tires. 

Dr.  Dow  further  stated  that  large  numbers 
of  used  tires  retreaded  with  Thiokol  have 
been  made  and  tested  on  Dow  cars  under 
drastic  conditions  at  their  own  plants  and 
hfive  stood  up  for  5,000  miles  at  speeds  under 
40  miles  per  hour. 

THE  PLEA  or  mich;,an    r;    ;.  I 

The  people  of  Michigan  have  watched 
with  gjeat  interest  the  repor*?— many  rf 
them  conflicting  and  confu  :!;  —  ..  !.  y 
relate  to  the  lui  i:  ■  -.'  ;';ipi  ;-.i,d  the  de- 
velopment of  sub.-:i:utrs. 

In  compliance  with  their  req  ;<  -"  T  :  m 
formally   presenting   m    thi.^   m. .:.:.<  :    a 
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letter   wh.  h    n;a:.y    '-[    u.rrr.    nrr.-.'    ac 
dreased  to  the  President  and  lo  it.-  C- 
gresB  concerning  th^  situaf.on   diid  I  <tjic 
that  you  give  it  ser.  l.5    h...^:   1     Ti.eir 
open  letter  follows: 

To  Hi.<  ilXf-c"'----    V  '-'•■'■  Pe:idrit  r'  'i--  ViiWd 
State<<     :    d    '"..'■    a    •;.  -a*)..-    .Vf .■in''---M 
'     •  ■}'■     ' 

Gi.NT-i.Mi.N  We  iU  .\iii<;r.C/t  t'-ii-'  i-i-'i; 
building  pUnes.  tanfcs.  guns,  ai.t;  U:  ps  In 
this  »ll-out  war  for  hv::r.nr-.  -i'-t^r.'-'.  i:-  ;^::  lin- 
ly  worried — worrioc;  •.::■<  u:  r,  ■*■  v  ^-.t-  .j-nng 
to  it  "• ;?  '  'r  ••"  '  3 '  •'  s 
qUi'  .<  ■  -  i;.  ■:  >  '"  <  ■  :■  ) 
about  ':-  r-in: .;  ■  ■ 
worrieti  ac  r  :.  * 
to  victory  :'  '••"  ire 
It  a:i  idrls  up  -.hAr 
UT"    -.     r-  .,/'■ 

Were    wilUi.^    '      -a  Tfc   ar<^'- 
40   percent   of    ■:>    ,; :  "   nn   a   r. . 
r»»st  cf  '-i-  i'    '.    Ti-'-Tlc 
Iiorti     -if  rf  •ur:i;:.,i  ■ 
tlni-'  m-'i*:..-   t:  I".:  '  I 
living    out    ui     .u. 
nerve«.     Our   netdf^l    :•  .  . 
catch-can;    certainly   we   e 
the-r;df  project    but  f^;*  cnnnot  «ulfice  wh^n 
•X  -    t       'X    Ti   _i-   ,1  "T-rf-;,:    "rn's  rr  pii 

Wi.  :c*  :.c:  ki.K.rt'  rr.-.r.ti.  v  u  "i..:  ir,_iiii; 
God  our  Govt- :  n.  r-  gives  u.-  -rf  right  to 
express  ourseivts  Right  here,  a 
Initely.  that  we  need  our  automc! .. 
as  bad  &s  cur  fighting  fathers  and  joli3  need 
cur  war  effort.  You.  as  our  ccuntjy  s  lead- 
ers, are  doing  a  swell  Job — you  \e 
from  a  peaceful  nation  Into  the  woild  s  most 
productive  warring  country  In  less  than  a 
year.     No.  we  don't  think  your  Job 
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ea«y  but   In   doing  such  a  tremendous  ta.sk 
Bomet !::>'<     r.  outsider  ~  v  •-  s,  ■      ■  •    .-  a  help. 

Vr"-^  n-'i^'  pr-v  r.r  I'lm  of  our  cc    --.  -  last 
usable   tires  no*       I:*  these   150  ocp  OCO  cas- 

musr  b« 
the 


In^  new  In  use  on  our  cars  that 
protected  They  can  be  prott-c  ; 
flmple  application  of  Tblokul  wh.: .:  vai.  be 
bru  hed  on  our  present  tires  at  a  ly  service 
elation  or  by  ourselves  This  Is  a  .emporary 
solution,  a  stop-gap.  but  it  will  keep  our 
cars  on  the  road  until  Thlckol  rereads  are 
ready  Dr  Willard  H  Dow.  president  of  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  states  that  by  ...s  sum- 

mer his  company  would  be   .iL.c    .^  furnish 
1.000  000  Thiokol  retreads  every  mpnth. 
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Gasoline  Rationing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 


I.N   IHE   HOUSB  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Friday  July  17.  1942 

Mr  F;ICHA.HDo  M:  .-^:,.  ,k- r.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, allow  me  also  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  following  very  able 
and  ;,.r:rv  n*  editorial  on  the  subject  oy 
•h--  Cr.arlur-,.  ob^f^rvf^r,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 

CAlrd    Ju.v    16,     1142 

K  r: f  J ■ : '.  ■ ;  :■=■" : '.  \te  bcsinzss  auvx 
Further  cor.cerr.mg  the  short  ration  ot  gas 
being  allowed  traveling  salesmen  under  the 
new  regulations.  It  must  also  be  borne  In 
mind  thut  more  is  Involved  in  the  plight  of 
these  men  than  their  personal  and  unselfish 
Interests. 

These  are  to  be  considered  as  a  major  factor, 
to  be  sure. 

As  previously  pointed  out.  unless  these  men 
can  get  around  to  call  on  their  customers  and 
to  sell  their  goods,  they  have  no  way  of  earn- 
ing their  Uvelihood.  This  is  their  individual 
business,  the  source  of  their  Income.  Unless 
they  can  travel,   they  cannot  survive. 

But  the  other  phase  of  the  question  has 
to  do  with  the  j)eople  who  employ  them,  the 
businesses  for  whom  they  work,  the  fijms 
which  can  only  keep  alive  and  on  their  feet 
by  selling  their  goods. 

What's  to  become  of  these  interests,  these 
corporate  and  partnership  firms,  some  of 
them  relf.tively  small,  some  of  them  great 
and  Important  to  civilian  economy,  when 
they  are  deprived  of  their  contacts  with  the 
public  to  whom  they  sell? 

Mamfestly.  they  will  dry  up  along  with  the 
men  who  sell  for  them  and  if  these  strict 
gas  rations  are  enforced  upon  them,  have  no 
alternative  than  that  of  trying  to  find  some 
other  way  to  make  a  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Washington,  we  fear,  does  not  have  that 
concern  for  the  indispensable  place  which  this 
particular  type  of  business  occupies  in  the 
scheme  of  the  economy  ol  private  enterprise. 
The  whole  system  of  the  Nation's  economic 
being  relates  to  this  stratum  of  our  business 
society,  and  the  Nation's  entire  social  lile  as 
well  is  related  to  its  well-being. 

It  ought  to  be  made  one  of  the  Insistent 
and  major  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  keep  Just  as  many  of  these  Indivioual 
business  units  alive  during  the  crippling  ex- 
periences ni  the  wax  as  possible  In  order  to 
maintain  a  sound  and  healthftil  national 
economy. 

It  ought  to  be  doing  that  instead  of  piling 
obstacles  In  the  way  of  their  stirvlvftl  and 
making  it  virtually  impossible  for  so  many 
of  them  to  remain  in  busine.ss  even  on  a  de- 
moralized ba.sis  of  m.ilr.tenance. 


International  Financial  Control  After  the 
War 
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HON.  COMPTONI.WHITE 
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Mr    WHITE      Mr.   Speaker,  recently 

ihti'j  a;  ptared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 


nal an  article  on  international  finance 
and  silver  by  E.  L.  Bert,  of  New  York  City, 
which  presents  facts  that  should  receive 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  every 
person  interested  in  the  stability  of  busi- 
ness and  the  future  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try. Mr.  Bert's  article  is  submitted  here- 
with for  printing  in  the  Recokd: 

WHT    THE    FIGHT    ON    SIIVER- 

EDrroR,  THF  W.*LX  Sthot  Jouknal: 

Bias,  prejudice,  false  propaganda  giving  the 
public  an  utterly  untrue  picture — not  de- 
liberately Intended  to  deceive,  but  due  very 
largely  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  silver  either  as 
a  commodity  or  as  a  money  metal  That  is 
the  basis  of  the  flght  on  silver.  The  trouble 
Is  that  so  many  people  know  so  many  things 
that  Just  are  not  true. 

The  gsoDC  people  who  a  few  yt  i:  -  ,jl:  were 
protesting  that  silver  was  a  worthless  com- 
modity are  now  complaining  of  the  shortage 
of  the  supply.  They  have  consistently  railed 
against  the  "unreasonably  high"  price  and 
have  charged  the  miners  with  holding  up  the 
public  and  the  Government.  Thpv  lenorc  or 
are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  ■'.-.'  :  r  ducers 
of  silver  and  goW  are  the  only  producers  of 
any  commodity  who  do  not  have  and  never 
have  had  any  control  or  any  Influence  "on  the 
price  they  may  receive  for  their  output.  Only 
after  demonetization  of  silver  In  1873  did 
silver  ever  sell  for  less  than  $1.29  per  ounce. 
Since  that  time  the  International  price  of 
silver  was  fixed  daily  by  a  small  group  of 
brokers  in  London  who  had  no  investment  in 
mines,  but  merely  matched  supply  offered 
against  demand.  The  price  thtis  arbitrarily 
quoted  was  the  basis  for  settlements  through- 
out the  world  and  fixed  the  price  of  silver  as 
a  commodity  except  where  embargoes  or 
taxes  influenced  price  to  a  minor  extent. 

This  London  quotation  was  the  basis  for 
sUver  price  in  the  United  States  It  vaa 
announced  dally  by  Handy  &  Harman  and 
published  by  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal.  For  a  great  miiny  years  every 
smelting  contract  or  agreement  for  purchase 
of  silver  contained  In  copper,  lead  or  zinc 
ores  and  concentrates  executed  In  the  United 
States  has  provided  for  settlement  on  Han- 
dy &  Harman  quotation.  Handy  &  Harman 
Is  a  firm  of  high  standing  which  has  re- 
cently celebrated  Its  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary It  does  not  own  any  mines.  It  has  no 
investment  In  any  facilities  required  In  the 
production  of  silver.  But  It  does  have  ab- 
solute monopoly  In  fixing  price  of  silver  as 
a  commodity  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  not 
an  eleemosynary  institution  but  Is  organ- 
ized for  profit.  In  addition  to  being  a  broker 
in  silver,  it  owns  and  operates  several  large 
plants  In  which  the  fabrication  of  sUver  Is  the 
very  foundation  of  Its  success. 

There  Is  a  conflict,  a  struggle  as  to  price, 
for  silver  as  a  commodity  and  as  a  money 
metal.  There  Is  now  no  free  market  for 
silver.  If  there  were,  the  price  as  a  commod- 
ity would  overnight  exceed  the  price  of  71.11 
cents  per  ounce  paid  by  our  Government  as 
a  money  metal.  This  would  immediately 
make  available  an  Increased  commercial  syp- 
ply  of  about  70.000.000  ounces  per  year  from 
domestic  mines  and  would  materially  help 
the  war  effort  without  necessity  for  any  new 
leelslation. 

Ever  since  the  sliver  price  was  disassociated 
from  that  of  gold,  war  has  tended  to  rapidly 
Increase  the  price  No  one  can  say  how  high 
the  price  might  have  gene  during  the  first 
World  War.  If  our  Government  had  not  had 
available  several  hundred  million  ounces 
which  it  sold  to  Great  Britain  at  91  an  ounce 
to  meet  British  requirements  in  the  Far 
East,  partictilarly  India,  and  checkmate  the 
German  propaganda  directed  against  the 
value  of  British  paper  currency.  This  sale 
was  of  the  greatest  value  to  Great  Britain 
and  according  to  Lord  Reading  was  one  of 
the  most  Important  contributions  by  this 
country  to  the  winning  of  that  war.     But 
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following  the  armistice  the  price  was  strong, 
reaching  an  official  quotation  by  Handy  <te 
Harman  of  »1  375  per  ounce  on  November  23. 
1919.  with  some  sales  made  privately  at  a 
higher  price.  Thus  again  commodity  value 
exceeded  money  value.  It  is  problematical 
how  long  it  might  have  remained  above 
money  value  if  the  United  States  Treasury 
(With  doubtful  legality ^  had  not  exported 
large  quantities  of  silver  dollars  to  be  melted 
down  into  bullion  and  break  the  market. 

This  action  again  gave  Great  Britain  con- 
trol of  silver  and  their  power,  as  ever,  was 
directed  toward  its  depreciation,  which  per- 
sisted until  action  was  taken  by  the  present 
administration  at  the  London  conference  and 
by  legislation  to  remonetize  silver,  but  upon 
a  much  depreciated  basis  in  contrast  with 
an  Inflated  price  for  gold. 

And  If  one  desires  a  little  amusement  and 
instruction  he  can  find  no  more  interesting 
reading  than  to  review  the  many  attacks  on 
sliver  and  to  substitute  the  word  'gold"  for 
"silver'  every  place  it  appeals.  For  of  all 
worthless  commodities  gold  is  the  most  use- 
less. And  today  it  is  not  a  money  metal  In 
any  country  In  the  world.  But  who  can 
have  doubt  that  gold  will  resume  its  old  posi- 
tion In  International  finance  after  the  Nazi 
hordes  have  been  defeated?  The  major  share 
of  gold  production  Is  under  the  Union  Jack 
but  the  United  States  owns  the  major  share  of 
the  world  stocks  of  both  gold  and  silver  and 
unless  our  representations  at  the  peace  table 
deliberately  cede  International  financial  con- 
trol again  to  the  British,  the  possession  of 
those  metallic  reserves  will  be  a  factor  of 
greatest  Importance.  There  has  never  been 
too  much  gold  as  a  backing  for  all  the  cur- 
rencies of  the  world.  There  has  never  been 
a  sufficient  supply  even  in  normal  peace- 
time. In  view  of  the  stupendous  Increase 
of  national  debts  the  world  over,  gold  would 
have  to  be  spread  very  thinly  no  matter  to 
what  price  it  may  be  boosted.  Tliere  Is  no 
reason  why  sliver  should  not  again  supple- 
ment the  supply,  and  that  at  some  fair  fixed 
ratio  to  gold.  Our  representatives  will  be  In 
position  to  dictate  such  terms,  and  In  doing 
so  will  perform  a  great  service  to  all  con- 
cerned 

An  Internationally  fixed  ratio  would  settle 
the  silver  question  once  for  all.  Perhaps  no 
misstatement  has  ever  been  made  as  often 
as  that  bimetallism  has  failed.  International 
bimetallism  has  never  failed.  It  has  never 
existed.  Throughout  the  years  cf  bimetal- 
lism In  this  country  up  to  1873  and  the 
generations  It  was  In  operation  In  other  coun- 
tries, there  was  a  differential  In  the  ratios 
of  silver  to  gold  which  made  it  profitable 
under  certain  conditions  to  expert  one  metal 
and  Import  the  other.  The  difference  al- 
though slight  was  the  cause  of  failure.  A 
uniform  ratio  would  remove  any  possibility 
of  proiit  by  transfer  and  If  each  country 
accepted  both  silver  and  gold  in  Its  mone- 
tary reserves,  the  plan  would  be  bound  to 
work. 

Another  false  atUck— intentional  or 
through  ignorance — Is  the  charge  that  domes- 
tic miners  are  paid  twice  as  much  fcr  silver 
under  present  laws  as  It  is  worth  This  is 
false  both  ways.  Our  Government.  In  fact, 
does  not  pay  anything  for  the  domestic  sliver 
and  the  price  for  foreign  silver  is  whatever 
Handy  &  Harman  cares  to  make  It.  with  a 
bottom  of  35  cents  fixed  by  the  special  agree- 
ment of  the  Treasury  Department  to  pay  this 
price  for  foreign  sliver  So  Handy  &  Harman 
genercusly  fixes  the  price  at  35  ig  cents  per 
ounce.  If  the  Treasury  Department  repudi- 
ated Its  agreements.  Handy  &  Harman  could 
drop  Its  quotation  to  15  cents  and  that  would 
be  the  price  when  there  is  only  one  broker 
and  the  monopoly  is  complete,  thanks  to  em- 
bargoes and  restrictive  legislation.  Yet  today 
In  spite  cf  British  control,  the  price  In  India 
is  almost  double  that  of  Harf-   ..    Herman. 


Acquisition  of  domestic  silver  is  very  prof- 
itable to  the  United  States  Treastiry.  The 
net  result  of  the  trriii^at  tion  Is  that  for  each 
100  ounces  delivered  uj  the  mints  the  Treas- 
tiry returns  to  the  miner  a  warehouse  receipt 
for  55  ounces  and  keeps  the  other  45  ounces 
as  profit  It  pays  no  interest  on  the  money 
thus  created.  Its  only  cost  is  that  of  print- 
ing the  silver  certificates  This  Is  the  best 
money  in  the  world.  It  carries  the  same 
promise  to  pay  as  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
In  addition  has  the  backing  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  dollars  in  silver. 

Now  as  to  the  short-sighted  attack  upon 
the  domestic  price  and  the  charge  of  out- 
rageous prnfits  to  the  western  miners,  it  may 
be  timely  to  point  out  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Sunshine  Mining  Co.  and  a 
few  small  properties  In  which  silver  repre- 
sents practically  total  value  of  the  ore.  al- 
most all  the  silver  produced  in  the  United 
States  IS  a  byproduct  of  mines  producing 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  V^ery  few  of  those 
mines  could  operate  on  present  prices  were 
it  not  for  the  silver  present  In  the  ore.  The 
mines  do  not  produce  copper  or  lead  or  zinc. 
TTiey  produce  ore.  and  the  rock  is  "ore"  only 
if  the  combined  recoverable  value  of  all  met- 
als exceeds  the  cost  of  mining,  concentrat- 
ing, smelting,  refining,  freight,  and  other 
charges.  It  is  usual  accounting  practice  for 
these  companies  to  show  neither  profit  nor 
loss  on  silver  and  gold.  All  operating  ex- 
penses are  chaiged  to  the  base  metal,  e  g., 
copper  Whatever  sums  may  be  received  for 
silver  and  geld  are  deducted  from  these  total 
costs  and  the  remainder  Is  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing copper  Decrease  the  credit  for  silver 
and  gold,  then  up  goes  the  cost  of  producing 
copper  by  exactly  the  same  amount. 

Theie  Is  no  surpltis  of  opper  or  lead  or 
zinc.  All  are  vital  strategic  metals  without 
which  we  could  not  hope  to  win  this  war. 
There  Is  need  for  every  pound  that  can  be 
produced  In  fact,  there  is  a  deficit.  But 
how  thankful  we  all  should  be  that  private 
capital — risk  money— has  made  the  United 
SUtes  the  large.=t  producer  of  each  of  these 
metals. 

More  nonferrcus  metals  are  needed.  Pully 
alive  to  the  situation  and  the  relatively  low 
prices  for  these  metals,  the  American  people 
through  their  agent,  the  Metals  Reserve  Com- 
pany, are  paying  a  premium  to  many  com- 
panies and  individual  miners  of  5  cents  per 
pound  copper  and  2  75  cent.,  per  pound  lead 
and  zinc  produced.  This  Is  a  bonus,  pure 
and  simple.  But  there  is  no  bonus  on  silver. 
Give  the  white  meUl  a  free  market  and  every 
ounce  producer'  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
will  find  a  ready  and  avid  market  for  useful 
service  under  present  conditions  without 
adding  one  bar  to  the  "utterly  worthless  pile 
buried  at  West  Point,"  which  is  now  so 
eagerly  sought  by  industry  and  by  our  com- 
rade in  arms,  who  again  has  asked  the  Treas- 
ury for  large  quantities  by  purchase  or 
delivery  under  the  Lease-Lend  Act. 

In  the  flght  on  silver  there  Is  no  reason  or 
excuse  for  not  at  least  Investigating  the  facts 
fairly  and  Impartially. 

E   L.  Bert. 

NliV\      "i      hK    ClTT. 
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called  to  account,  r 
the  Naval  Affairs  C"; 
3  men.  sitiinp  h*"!- 
getting  SI  150  eaiii 
the  first  6  month?  t  t::i^  v..  ;^: 
Sunday,  while  boy.-  are  dvnit- 
and  Corregidor  and  on  t:  .  I 
This  was  not  all.  The  press  told  of  I 
Washington  family,  the  husbanJ.  wife, 
and  2  sons  constituting  a  firm,  which  in 
1941  had  a  net  profit  of  $613,798  as  in- 
come in  connection  with  war  contracts 
secured  for  11  manufacturers.  Think  of 
it.  TTiis  represents  tt.r  p;.y  for  the  first 
month  tlicy  are  in  th^  .m  :  vice,  of  12,276 
men.  A  .=-'4  ,  month.  1  man.  risking 
his  life  oa  Liie  battle  front,  wcuid  h;ive 
to  .serve  947  years,  were  such  ,\  '!.:.?  ;>  is- 
sible,  to  get  the  net  prof-  rr,  ie  by  this 
1  family  in  1  year.  To  pai  ilit  pr'^fi*  -^f 
this  family  cf  4  would  require  24  ::  2  !  " 
bonds,  which  so  many  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans are  .■^kimping  and  saving  to  buy. 

Mr.  Si  .k  ?  :ny  interest  In  seeing  a 
stop  put  to  all  easy  money  deals  does  not 
have  it":  oripin  in  the  disolosuros  of  yes- 
terday I  h.^vt  a  cc:\it:r.r'.  for  "con** 
men.  for  oily  tongued  "siick?rs"  and 
"smoothips"  who  endeavor  to  show  hew 
for  a  fix  i  fee  or  commission  or  piv- 
ment  in  -"  :r*  ntlvT  I 
the  job  d >.;?■:«:  "'  Knew 
ca::';on  is  the  buzzard 
mg  knowledge 
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;he  House  began  considera'rin  (A  *hf  b:g- 
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-■::,  M:  Donald  :d  d  -n, 
;  Pn  :dh.;:  •-.  B  .  :d,  and 
a:t.;ucie  oi  :!-■  O  ve^n- 
:o  the  payn::  r;:  b;.'  i;. at- 
tract seekers  of  fees  or  commissions  to 
eo-bf'tween  men, 

Ik  'h.:-  r- i..i.y  M;  :<(]-'':".  wrote.  In  part, 
as  follows: 

I  have  your  letter  of  June  29.  1942.  Ei.gl- 
neers.  designers,  and  other  technicians  clearly 
have  an  important  role  to  perform  in  helping 
to  solve  the  war-production  problem  through 
the  application  of  their  skill  to  the  conver- 
sion cf  civilian  Industry.  Their  cooperation 
is  needed  and  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
Government. 

At  the  same  time  It  mus  iff  clearly  under- 
stood that  there  Is  no  place  in  the  war  pro- 
gram for  lobbyists  and  salesmen  whose  stock 
in  trade  Is  a  pnrrnT'eci  p-'-^f^s-^inn  of  influ- 
ence with  the  Gi.V'.;ii!nci.ty  procurement 
officers.  A  nation  fighting  for  Its  existence 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  tiic  support  of 
such  parasites. 

The  Government  has  atti  :th  t*  ci  by  several 
methods  to  discourage  the  .  :  .i  :  e  cf  retain- 
ing con;*!!.. '-.=  ;' a.  ::"fi.'-  '<■':  tlK'  procurement 
of    OovHD.ri.iei.t    (iir."r,::'s 
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The  ccntractCT  warrants  that   ht 
employed  any  person  to  solicit  or  s 
contract  upon  any  agreement  for 
Blon,    percentage,    brokerage,    or 
fee     Breach  of  this      arranty  thall 
Ooveriiment  the  right  to  terminal 
tract,  or  In  Its  d'.scrfiior.  to  deduct 
contract  pnce  or  consideration   •: 
of   such    comm.f.t.icn.    percentage. 
cr  contingent  fees      This  warranty 
apply  to  commissions  payable  by 
upon    contract*    or    sales    secured 
through  bona  fide  established 
telling  agencies  maintained  by  the 
lor  the  purpose  of  securing  busine^ 

It  would  seem,  though,  Mr.  Spealc^r. 
that  "picking"  has  been  pretty  i  cod  here 
in  Washington,  and  that  som  '.  maybe 
many,  who  profess  to  hold  the  key  that 
unlocks  the  door  have  been  roUnc  in  the 
dollars.  You  and  I  want  to  see  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  in  the  end  pay:  the  bill, 
take  the  last  possible  dollar  in  U  xes  from 
the  sudden!y-got-rich  war-con  ract  ex- 
perts. Exposure  must  at  least  nean  this 
much.     Would  that  it  might  mean  more 

It  is  noted  that  one  gather*  r  of  fat 
fees,  on  bfir.s  questioned  cr ncvning 
much  en'' ; :  i.ning,  repli*  c;  ::  '  ^.e  is 
"socially  inclined."  In  this  co:.  .  '.i  n  I 
recall  a  statement  I  m^id^  a  r:  ..t-O;;-  of 
years  ago  to  the  f  f'  '  ■  '.'..r  '  .'■  social 
lobby  in  Washington  is,  o:  a;  ;  bbies, 
the  worst.  What  cf  the  n.-n  jli  >.  it  is 
alleged,  were  frequently  entertained? 
Are  th'?y  b'  irr.-  '  —  '  Surely  thqy  cannot 
be  so  dun.o 

I  do  not  know  the  :>  :v.< 
ence-mer.    i.i.d-    '  •^.    'r"    T 
after   ail.    li^is    ;  -    v.  ::,r    -  i- 
amount  to,  as  th-%  fi:.i..y  :  i!:  hpon  the 
taxpayers.    A"     :  k  .  -.v     :ij-  -ir.. 

thing  should  b-     i  ;.'   : 
tices.    For  one  thing,  e\ 
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ap'>  ir  as  witnesses  before  committees  of 
the  liv^use  and  Senate.  Hasty  judgment 
and  superficial  examination  of  creden- 
tials have  been  costly  enough  in  times  of 
peace;  in  war  they  can  be  disastrous. 
As  an  illustration  of  how  a  committee  of 
Congress  was  victimized.  I  wish  to  refer 
to  the  testimony  o'  Mr.  Gecrge  A.  John- 
son, of  Detroit,  who  appeared  before  the 
late  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee as  an  ideal  representative  of  how 
the  milk  industry  should  be  run.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  a  Government  witness.  He 
carried  the  implied  stamp  of  approval  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  his  Detroit 
sponsor  was  no  less  *^han  *he  prosecuting 
attorney  for  Wayne  County,  Mr.  Duncan 
C.  McCrea. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  T.  N.  E.  C. 
did  not  have  the  facihties  to  investigate 
the  background  and  character  of  this 
witness  or  perhaps  the  committee  re- 
garded his  sponsorship  as  sufficient  guar- 
anty of  credibility  and  character.  In 
any  case,  he  was  not  investigated.  In 
that  connection,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  he  was  a  sworn  witness  appearing 
before  a  committee  which  was  charged 
with  determining  such  fundamental 
wrongs  as  may  exist  in  our  economic  sys- 
tem with  the  purpose  of  finding  remedies. 
Mr.  Johnson  had  many  suggestions 
based  on  his  alleged  experience  as  a  "fair 
merchandiser"  in  a  field  which,  according 
to  his  story,  is  overrun  by  monopolists 
and  racketeers.  His  testimony  was  quite 
sensational,  including  stories  of  bomb- 
ings and  intimidation,  which,  again  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Johnson,  were  suppressed 
by   his  sponsor,  Mr.  McCrea. 

This  individual  was  received  with  cour- 
ic--y  nr.d  expressions  of  appreciation  by 
the  T  N  E.  C.  as  he  undoubtedly  would 
b;  :.  :  •  ■ ;.  under  similar  circumstances  by 
a:.v   Other  committee  of  Congress. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  interesting 
to  note  th  1*  M:  J  hnson  has  pleaded 
guilty  to  incc  n.  -:a.\  evasion  and  that  Mr. 
McCrea  has  been  removed  from  ofBce  by 
the  Governor  of  Michigan  and  indicted 
for  sundry  offenses  of  an  extremely  un- 
palatable character. 

It  has  been  disclosed  that  in  addition 
to  the  income  paid  him  as  prosecuting 
attorney  for  Wayne  County.  Mr.  McCrea 
realized  a  srbstantial  revenue  from  the 
activities  of  Detroit's  vice  traffic  and 
that  he  also  enjoyed  substantial  hon- 
orariums f n  m  gamblers. 

Mr.  McCrta  displayed  the  utmost  re- 
luctance in  surrendering  his  shnre  of  the 
spoils  of  the  prostitution  and  Rambling 
rackets,  to  say  nothing  of  slot-machine, 
lotteries,  and  number.,  games  in  which  he 
was  also  involved.  Mr.  McCrea  was  re- 
moved from  the  office  of  prosecutor  by 
phj-sical  force  on  the  part  of  the  Detroit 
police  when  he  refused  to  comply  with 
the  Governor's  order  oi  removal. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  McCrea  is  still 
at  large  pending  an  appeal  of  his  convic- 
tion in  the  Detroit  court.  Apparently 
Mr.  Johnson  is  not  so  fortunate.  He 
admitted  in  Federal  court  that  he  failed 
to  file  income-tax  returns  in  1937  and 
1938  E  i  :  ns  were  set  at  $4,436  in  1937 
and  S1L574  in  1938.  This  "honest  mer- 
chant" obviously  made  a  good  thing  of 
bis  :i.::k  business,  despite  the  monopolis- 


tic practices  of  his  competitors,  unless 
we  are  to  infer  that  his  association  with 
Mr.  McCrea  enabled  him  to  get  a  cut  of 
the  McCrea  rackets.  Mr.  Johnson's  sen- 
tence is  still  pending. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
foregoing  facts  is  obvious:  We  must  be 
alert  or  we  will  suffer  seriously  and  per- 
haps fatally  from  accepting  the  preten- 
sions of  well-sponsored  strangers  who 
have  one  motive,  and  one  only — to  de- 
ceive the  Congress  for  reasons  of  their 
own.  The  Johnson -McCrea  team  came 
to  Washington  to  do  a  job — to  sell  an 
important  committee  a  story  regarding 
a  basic  industry  that  was  not  true.  Un- 
fortunately for  them,  they  were  caught — 
but  not  here — and  the  record  should  be 
corrected  to  show  that  one  is  a  self- 
confessed  tax  evader  and  the  other  a 
parasite  and  beneficiary  of  the  most  de- 
grading of  occupations. 
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or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16,  1942 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  my  opposition  claims 
to  be  against  me  solely  on  the  ground  of 
my  pre-Pearl  Harbor  stand  on  foreign 
policy.  I  respect  the  right  of  any  sin- 
cere American  to  ake  that  position.  It 
is  his  constitutional  privilege.  If  my 
opponent  were  an  .nterventionist.  I  would 
gladly  debate  my  record  with  him,  as  I 
believe  it  to  be  second  to  none  during  the 
past  5  years  in  advocating  and  support- 
ing mea.sures  ffir  the  building  up  of  our 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  5-year  stock  pile  of 
critical  raw  materials  imported  from 
abroad— bill  introduced  March  1,  1938. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  my  Demo- 
cratic primary  opponent.  William  P. 
Brunner.  was  not  only  an  isolationist  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  but  was  a  supporter  of 
mine  until  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  He 
does  not  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
people  who  signed  the  petitions  for  the 
candidates  for  whoiT)  he  was  substituted 
at  the  last  minute.  As  a  pre-Pearl  Har- 
bor interventionist,  he  is  a  fraud. 

I  respect  former  interventionists  who 
oppose  me.  but  I  cannot  say  as  much  for 
Brunner.  The  kindest  thing  that  I  can 
say  about  him  is  that  he  is  a  political 
opportunist  devoid  of  either  pride  or 
principle. 

His  present  act  is  reminiscent  of  his 
behavior  last  year  when  he  accepted  a 
job  from  the  Republican  Borough  Presi- 
dent at  the  price  of  opposing  his  own 
party  which  had  kept  him  in  office  for 
many  years.  Like  a  Hessian,  he  will 
carry  any  banner  that  serves  his  own 
fortunes.  During  the  campaign.  I  n-!] 
reveal  this  political  Jekyll  and  H^dt  ..a 
his  true  colors. 
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Wednesday,  July  15   yj4'' 

M  S'T'FI-A\  M:  Sn- ;U;,_.r.  under 
lea\t:  U)  t  \t.  !.d  rTiV  itr/iurk-s  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  made 
by  mc  at  Neligh.  Nebr..  July  4,  1942, 
under  the  auspices  of  Neligh  American 
Legion  Post: 

My  follow  Amcrir-.>ns.  Fourth  of  Ju!y.  this 
year,  comes  to  us  when  our  Nation  Is  engaged 
in  the  most  desperate  struggle  It  has  faced 
since  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence 'Which  gave  rise  to  this  great  Amer- 
ican anniveisary. 

The  forces  of  wicked  ruthless  powers  are 
loose  m  the  world  and  unless  they  are  stopped, 
everything  that  was  laid  down  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  will  be  lost.  Those 
human  values  which  are  the  basis  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  will  vani,-h; 
those  human  liberties  and  privileges  which 
make  that  emblem  of  red.  white,  and  blue 
floating  yonder,  a  symix)l  of  the  greatest  ex- 
p>eriment  in  civilization  ever  attempted  by 
any  pecple.  will  be  extinguished. 

Need  I  say  to  you  men  who  a  generation 
ago  went  out  prepare<<  to  make  your  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  your  country  and  flag, 
that  we  will  stop  these  wicked  powers  in  their 
ruthless  onslaughts?  That  we  will  preserve 
all  for  which  the  grand  old  fliig  stands  today? 
That  const'.tutional  government,  that  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  that  the  progress  which  we  have 
achieved  here  in  America,  shall  be  preserved 
and  perpetuated?  Of  course,  I  do  not.  Those 
of  you  who  went  forth  a  generation  ago 
to  protect  that  flag  and  preserve  your 
country  and  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  this 
constitutional  government — this  great  ex- 
periment in  human  liberty— you  knew  tliat 
we  will  Win  this  war  You  know  that  your 
sons  and  the  sons  of  your  fellow  citizens 
going  forth  as  today  they  are  streaming 
forth  to  the  battle  fronts,  will  do  as  you  d»d 
a  generation  ago — they  wdl  achieve  the  vic- 
tory for  home  and  country  and  civilization. 
Let  us  not  delude  ourselves,  the  cofet  will 
be  tenible  Tlie  cost  in  bleed  and  cost  In 
treasure  will  be  stupendous,  but  win  tlie 
victory,  we  wlil. 

What  are  we  fighting  for? 
We  ar«  flphtlng  for  human  Uberty.  We 
are  fishing  for  fror  coastitutloaal  govern- 
ment. We  i\re  fl?htlng  for  religious  and 
political  freedom.  We  are  fighting  to  maln- 
ta-n  our  system  of  free  enterprise.  We  are 
fighting  to  maintain  our  American  way  of 
Ui'e.  We  are  fighting  to  maintain  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  working.  We  are  fighting  to 
maintain  and  pr'-servc  our  American  way  of 
progress.  In  short,  my  fellow  citizens,  wc  are 
flghtlng  for  all  that  makrs  life  worth  while 
to  men  and  women  who  love  liberty.  We  are 
fighting  for  the  right  of  those  who  shall  come 
after  us  to  lift  up  the  eyes  of  free  men  to  the 
stars,  to  lift  the  souls  of  free  men  ever  up- 
ward in  their  progress;  to  dream  the  dreanis 
and  to  realize  the  aspiiations  of  free  men 
and  free  women. 

America  has  the  most  to  fight  for.  She 
must  have  the  most  to  fight  with.  Ships, 
planes,  tanks,  gun?  ( ^•■  ■  v  r.-achine  and 
jTiiini'^l"n  and  <:iipplv  rf  v. ;»,:      We  at  home  on 
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of  our  rugged  tUlers  ot  tiie  soil,  under  the 
fervid  urge  of  our  patriotic  farmers,  will  give 
forth  abundantly  of  the  food  and  fibers  our 
boys  at  the  front  must  have. 

The  place  of  the  American  farmer  in  this 
war  is  one  of  threefold  importance.  He  has 
the  paramount  task  of  contributing  the 
grealtst  effort  to  feeding  the  fighting  forces 
of  our  own  and  allied  armies.  At  the  same 
time  his  Is  a  Herculean  effort  to  feed  the 
army  of  workers  behind  the  battle  lines,  and 
when  peace  shall  have  come  again,  it  will  be 
very  largely  his  task  to  feed  a  starving,  war 
weary,  and  battle-ravaged  world. 

I  find  it  in  my  heart  in  this  hour  to  thank 
God  that  threefold  task  is  in  the  bauds  of 
American  farmers. 

There  is  not  a  single  hour  in  history,  there 
is  not  a  single  paragraph  in  the  traditions 
of  our  country  and  people,  when  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  failed  to  meet  any  danger  or 
any  emergency  with  courage  and  capacity. 
He  will  meet  this  crisis  with  courage  and 
capacity. 

One  thing  Is  certain  and  that  is  that 
America  will  nrver  starve  on  too  much  feed. 
We  know  new.  as  this  war  progresses,  others 
are  going  to  have  to  admit  that  fuel  and 
tires  to  run  cur  automobiles  can  tte  made 
from  the  surpluses  that  today  cover  the  land 
of  America.  Let  me  say  too.  my  friends, 
that  we  are  literally  only  on  the  verge  of  a 
new  field  of  endeavor,  guided  by  the  chem- 
ists, which  will  not  only  use  our  present 
surpluses  of  farm  products  but  which  will 
ptit  the  farmers  of  America  to  work  like  they 
have  never  worked  before,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  world  of  plastics:  the  world 
cf  motor  fuel;  the  v.-orld  of  rubber;  the  world 
of  a  thousand  and  one  new  inventions  and 
now  ideas  that  would  not  have  been  recog- 
nized in  the  next  goneraiicn  had  it  not 
been  for  this  war.  Farm  surpluses?  The 
day  will  come  and  most  of  us  here  will  live 
to  see  it,  when  the  very  term  will  sound 
grote-que  In  this  broad  land  of  America. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  try  to  tell  you 
tinder  any  emotional  urge  or  patriotic  fervor 
tliat  we  win  win  this  war  without  uouble  and 
without  cost  and  without  struggle.  In  this 
conflict,  America  faces  a  twc-fiyted  Job  and 
every  man.  woman,  and  chUd  in  America 
must  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  prepare  to 
give  evt'.y  ounce  of  energy  to  the  task  of 
achieving  victory.  Ycu  service  men  kiiow 
what  I  mean  by  a  two-fisted  job.  You  helped 
do  a  two-fisted  Job  In  the  First  World  War. 
You  farmers  and  you  wives  of  farmers  know 
what  I  mean  by  a  two-fisted  Job.  Your 
foreljcars  d:d  a  two-fisted  Job  wl^en  they 
subdued  mountain  and  vale,  prairie  and 
desert  to  create  this  great,  rich,  resourceful 
nation  of  ours  here  on  the  North  American 
Continent. 

Some  of  you  here  today  came  to  this  gr^at 
Sut  In  a  covered  wagon.  None  of  you  are 
very  far  removed  from  tliose  pioneer  da>-s 
when  men  and  women  with  courage  and 
Belf-oonfldcnct'  set  forth  into  the  unknown 
wilds  to  conquer  tlie  wilderness,  to  subdue 
the  land,  to  m  '  i  fiu:tful  nation.  They 
asked    for    no    >  iioje    pioiu^ers.    Th?y 

wanted  no  favors.  Tney  were  ready  to  do  a 
twc-fisted  Job  With  axe  and  plow  and  r:fle, 
and  they  did.  It  is  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  who  will  do  this  two-fisted  Job 
which  now  confronts  us — this  Job  of  slop- 
ping the  predatory  powers  which  are  raging 
over  tlie  world,  massacring  men,  women,  and 
little  children,  trying  to  stamp  out  all  the 
libertv  and  all  the  progress  achieved  by  man 
in  hi>  .11  •'  ivrd  climb,  trying  literally  to  stamp 
out  'h.  '.try  worship  of  G^d  Himself  in  the 
wot:d  Vvhy.  my  lr;<  k.-  none  of  us  who 
bel.f.  ■.'  .;.  ■!:,(■  ''lu'  ,;■'■  '.< -.ri-  cf  ;  lu-  A::rr'''l^t\' 
Pcwfi  ca;';  '.'■'•.  a  i:.''irif.i  l>e,,e\e  ;:iat  irie-r 
turct'.-  ',u  da.'Kiifs.-'  tiiL.se  -^  a.  titAi  piAGii'iry, 
be^;...i     ^u*hl(•s^    i^rco^    n{    iL-j    Ax.s    Fuwers 

C;-.;)    R.l,:    all    U-'-.n.a'c    VlC'-CTy. 


Ti-Ave  is  no  section,  ther.   ;<  i,         .s-  \»  : ,   •  e 
Interests  are  paramount  or  can  be  considered 
paramount   to    the   Interests  of   the   Nation 
as  a  whole.    You  farmers  know  that  not  the 
hands  of  a  clock  but  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun  fix  hours  of  labor     You  are  ready 
to  give  those  hours  of  1;  ^   •   '^  "'  !p  win  this 
war      You  are  reivdy  to   t'r    u.  ^  e  hours  of 
labor  to  preserve  our  American  way  cf  free 
Government,  of  free  enterprise  and  of  free  life. 
I  want  to  say  to  you  today    hat  this  is  not 
the  war  of  any  section,  any  class,  cr  of  any 
clique.     It   is  the  war  of   the  United   States 
of  America.     It   is   a  war  that  involves  the 
lives  and  the  liberty  of  every  man.  woman, 
and    child    in    this   Nation       Anybody    who 
thinks   in    terras  of   less   than   all   the   men. 
womi  n,  and  children   In   the   Nation   is   not 
thinking  In  terms  of  true  patriotism  or  real 
love  of  country     Any  individual,  any  group, 
any  class,  any  section  that  will  attempt   to 
put  self-interest  or  love  of  gain  or  lust  for 
power  above  the  plain  American  Job  of  lick- 
ing the  enemy  and  achieving  a   victory    for 
all  mankind  is  damaging  the  cause  of  Amer- 
ica and  aiding  the  enemy 

I  want  you  to  think  here  today  of  what 
this  war  really  mean."!  in  its  larger  conception. 
Why.  my  fellow  cltirens.  it  m.eans  that  if 
democracy  fails  in  tills  representative  Repub- 
lic of  ours  tu  meet  this  issue,  if  the  intelli- 
gence and  brawn,  the  skill  and  resources  of 
great  free  America  should  fail  successfully  to 
meet  this  issue,  the  light  of  freedom  would 
go  out  in  the  world,  the  torch  of  liberty  would 
b?  extinguished  for  all  men.  for  God  alone 
knows  how  long,  perhaps  for  another  Dark 
Ages. 

We  are  not  fighting  alone  for  our  own  land. 
for  our  own  hemes  and  firesides,  for  our  own 
prosperity,  for  our  own  liberties,  for  our  own 
free  economy,  for  v--^     "  •    enliplitened  way  of 
government   and   1:'"      v.  e   are   meeting   the 
supreme   test  of   whether  or   not  that  kind 
of  government,  that  kind  of  liberty,  that  way 
of  life,  the  kind  of  people,  the  kind  of  nation 
that  ha    evolved   jut  of   the  Declarption  of 
Independence  and  the  blood  and  bacrifices  of 
cur  pioneer  forebears  can  meet  this  issue  and 
keep  alight  the  torch  of  liberty  in  the  world. 
Of   course,   veterans,   we've   got   to   do   It. 
Of  coiu-se.  farmers  of  Nri-n^kn    w^"rp  got  to 
do  it.     Of  course,  fellcw         ;'(  :        !  *;  e  whole 
of  America.  wp''.p   i,"  t    ',■   v,i     i-       \\A    At*-    :n 
tills   war   savu.i'    ;     '    ;i    c*  -.!;•:>    a.-  ;;"    '■  ,■    :t 
world.     We  art  -:•*  .:_    not  alone  the  nrir  •::id 
the   opportunu;.    l^i    our   own    pcsuniy    to 
reach   onward   and   upward   in   religion   and 
cultural  and  spiritual  Rccompllshment.    We 
are  flghtlng  for  all  the  generations  to  come 
hi  the  whole  world  to  have  thoae  pi--  'f/  -- 
It  has  t>een  a  loug  hard  climb  for  m;. ;         :a 
the  caves  to  Uie  cathedrals.  Ir         Usf      \   :- 
hanging  clifTs  to  the  cloistered  iiu..*  ol  cl,1- 
leges.     In  thi^    ^  ■  i    we   stand   at   the   pwint 
of  a  great  decision.    Either  by   our  eflcrts, 
our  courage,  our  faith   In  Gcci   and   in  our- 
selves   ^' ~    '-.   -1    'fy-'-'    '\f    \t    r'c-    ';'■  '1-    *'  ■  -■•• 
forces  -■<-■'-'   1x4  ''■-'■  •--'■I'l:   r   d<n<.'!i  f,  ;   -,%•■    ,i    i 
make  It  possible  for  man  to  cor'  :   i<    \^  'h 
his  ryes  en  the  stars  to  climb  tvvt  o.r-Kia 
and  upward,  or.  if  we  fail — and  we  will  not 
fail — the    pathway    of   man   would    be   back 
down  toward  the  caves  and  cliffs  of  Ignorance, 
superstition,  and  bestiality. 

My  friends,  in  concKisinn  let  me  remind 
you  of  a  very  comfortir.r  r.- hi  ,  :,  ng  fact. 
There  came  forth  2,000 -ft-  .•  -:-  >rjmV'e 
Nazarene  proclaiming  il.(  :  •'  <  f  t:.(  ir.!t_;.'v 
truth.  They  souglit  to  i~rui  ,iv  •  he  trir  h  \\\a  a 
tl.ey  cruCifled  Him.  I  ::..;.  r  I  :r.  y 
the  stone  of  the  sep...  u  ki.l!  c.::  f  forth 
with  Him.  The  tru'li  -.....*  w  •,:  i.  i::  ::.  the 
ascension.  The  tr'.'i.  ;  c- -.ricif.-  x\a.  v.-hole  of 
the  univer^-^  Th,.'  ■•  .  h  '  ,;.:.••  b'  rx*^-- 
guished  bv  Hit-  in.iu  i ■.,;,-•  i-  r  ;,>■  •*?!  oi  :;.e 
Ins'  :.■  .■■  ■    I  :■■"•■  liy  i,  a.   tii:\    d.c:  ^iv- 

L- •-  us  ke<-p  al:v«'  '  jr  :j;':i  Sj  A.  in...:.i  :y 
God.     L',  ■„  u.-  !■-■';;  a.iv:  iv:  fji-Lu'  ..ct  ic  t '.ir 
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own  courage  and  capacity.     Let  ii     .-.fp  our 
powder  dry  and  let  us  in  thf  r  j: 
of  our  cause  do  that  which  v.-      i 
which  we  will  do — Justify  the  faith 


brave    men   who   signed    the    I>  1 ;  -uion    of 


Independence  for  us  by  writiiit: 
terity  across  the  face  of  this  v 
»lclory  for  the  Declaration  of  I 
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HON.COMPTON  I.WHITE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Utl  I  r .  i  \ 

Friday.  July  IT   :   fJ 
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to  LX^'nd  my  ;  :::.i:  k-  in  t 
am  submit  tins?  a  ;  ^^  r.i  a  : .  : 
Filer,  of  Smelterville.  Idaho; 


I  drtaoMd  1  tUHKi  upiui  «  niuutii 
That  almott  reached   the   sky. 

From  whore  1  stocxl  I  had  a  view 
Of  the  whole  wi  :!d  'r\r  nnd  nls?-. 

I  **w  our  fli»g.  the  ^•  ;  -  .md  Strip >, 

Old  Olory  all  unfurled. 
And  the  khaki  Ct«it  nf  Uncle  S;un 

A  cirrUnn  rx>und  the  world, 

I  Miw  our  (leet«  ot  battleships. 

And  the  British  ?•  •■  d  nearby 
I  .vaw  our  mights    t>  i-.ii.iiii  pl.^nc 
They  almost  flUod  il  •  >!cv 

1  saw  Hitlers  hordes  (  ;  i.  ,-■:■■  H. 

Still   trying   to  hole   ^   i-.,-    ^ 
While  Soviet  •  .•»    i:  ''.   x<  :r.ir.,.    ^  . 

Were  showr;.!;^'   tr.":::   Ik^-   i  i:  . 

I  turned  my  gaze  '    ^a:  ;  the  ea^t 

To   the  land   of    the   Risir.t'    ;■  .  < 
And  throuijh  a  vel!  of  battle  ?;:.   .•; 

I  -,-,  i.   *h  '.'  Ma.    l..:i  .'.'.  n- 

I  saw  fUr  armies  ;:,■■;  c-::.^   'J-.';" 

Our  bomt)€r>  In    ;.»'  -kv 
A-droppii:»:  >    -^     n  those  yellow  tijpys. 

Who.  soii.f  >ai.  love  tr>  d."^ 

From  out  the  din  there  c.i.^.e 
That  almost  broke  my   c     .;:: 

I  heard  the  roar  of   th"  Br.   .-  . 
And  I  heard  the  eac  e  -c :    i:; 

And  above  the  roar  of  burstuig  thtts 
0\it   somewhere   over   there. 

And  mingled  with  our  victory  yells 
The  growl  of  the  Russian  bear 

And  then  while  I  was  standing  t   (rt 
It  seemed  so  strange  to  me. 

The  calendar  Jumped  ahead  a  year 
To  1943. 

Again  I  gazed  out  o'er  the  land 
Th.it  once  was  ruled  by  Hun=. 
And  .=aw  Hitlers  ragged  frltzie  bey; 
A-thrcwing  down  their  guns 

And  what  I  saw  was  positive  procif 
That  this  old  war  was  won. 

For  I  saw  the  bones  of  Hitler  there 
A-bleaching  In  the  sun. 

1  turned  and  gazed  toward  the  lai^ 

Of  sunny  Italy. 
And  saw  the  form  of  Musso 

A-hanglag  from  a  tree. 

X  turned  again  toward  the  east 
What  seemr'i    i  tli7:r  .;  glow. 

And  saw  bent-.i:.  '  r  -inoldenns 
What  once  was  Tck;  j 
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lEXSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17,  1942 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  an  address  by  Frank 
E.  Gannett,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  before 
the  Republican  Club  of  Utica.  N.  Y.: 

To  win  this  war  every  one  of  ua  must  do  his 
full  part,  take  on  every  task  and  Job  for 
which  he  Is  fitted,  and  contribute  whatever 
service  he  can.  I  know  that  all  of  us  are  not 
only  willing  but  are  eager  to  do  this 

The  war  will  call  for  great  sacrifices,  but, 
whatever  they  may  be,  we  will  mr.ke  them 
and  endure  them  in  the  same  spint  as  mil- 
lions before  us  have  given  their  all  and  their 
lives  to  make  pc*bible  our  great  America. 

Recently  there  was  revealed  a  sentence 
writ'.en  on  the  flyleaf  of  a  diary  kept  by  a  boy 
who  was  killed  at  Chateau-Thierry  in  the  first 
World  War,  nearly  25  years  agio.  This  lad 
wrote:  'My  pletlge:  1  will  sacrifice;  I  will 
eudvir«:  I  will  fight  cheerfully  and  do  my 
uunoBt  a«  if  the  issue  of  the  whole  struggle 
d«.t>^nded  on  me  alone  " 

What  an  inspiration  to  every  oi\e  of  xis  is 
•uch  a  pledge.  This  private  soldier  who  gave 
hi*  life  voices  tlit  true  sentiment  of  Amer- 
icana today.  It  Is  gratUylng  to  see  the  way 
that  the  country  has  thus  far  responded  to 
every  call  m  4*  ;.  '  w  ii  help  In  the  prose- 
cution of  tl. 

The  rationing  of  sugar,  of  gasoline,  of  tires, 
I  and  the  stopping  of  production  and  the  sale 
cf  many  articles  has  caused  great  incon- 
venience and  heavy  losses  to  countless  thou- 
sands of  people,  and  yet  there  has  been  rela- 
tively little  complaint.  There  will  be  more 
Interference  with  cur  everyday  lives,  but  this 
we  shall  stand  Again,  we  can  take  it.  All 
of  us  realize  that  these  little  things  are 
nothing  compared  with  the  great  sacrifices 
that  will  be  made  by  those  in  cur  armed 
forces. 

I  believe,  however,  that  our  Government 
should  be  careful  not  to  Impose  on  us  any 
sacrifices  that  are  not  absolutely  necessary, 
or  any  restrictions  and  controls  that  will 
not  help  in  winning  the  war.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  wars  are  won  not  merely  by  the 
fight Lng  forces  but  by  the  people  behind  the 
lines  back  home. 

We  must  keep  up,  so  far  as  we  can,  our 
employment,  production,  exchange,  distribu- 
tion and  consumption  of  goods.  Business 
must  go  on  and  our  system  of  economy 
must  continue  to  function  if  we  are  to  give 
to  the  war  our  strongest  support.  Our  fight- 
ing forces  will  be  weakened  if  we  at  home  are 
prostrate. 

Orders  must  not  be  Issued  from  Washing- 
ton that  will  upset  Lrade  and  commerce  un- 
less there  Is  some  good  reason  for  It  and 
unless  It  will  help  directly  or  Indirectly  to 
defeat  our  enemy. 

We  have  had  far  too  much  of  this  sort 
of  thing,  this  ruthless  Issuing  of  orders  and 
regulations  by  boards  and  bureaus,  that  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

Recently,  for  instance,  our  com.merclal  air- 
lines were  asked  to  cancel  many  flights  and 
give  tip  100  transport  planes  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Our  plants  can  now  build  100  big 
planes  In  a  few  days.  But  taking  these  planes 
away  from  the  air  lines  will  cripple  air  travel, 
delay  war  production  and  entail  enormous 
needless  losses  Ad<?quate  transportation  is 
a  vital  need  In  war  or  peace. 
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Again,  Industries  using  only  a  few  tons 
of  steel  are  ordered  closed  and  thousands 
of  men  thrown  cut  cf  work.  The  lack  of  10 
tons  of  steel  or  100  tons  or  1.000  will  not  de- 
cide the  war. 

Take  for  example  razor  blades.  How  little 
steel  Is  needed  for  this  product!  Why 
shouldn't  their  manufacture  be  continued? 

One  firm  here  in  Utica  has  a  wide  reputa- 
tion for  making  fishing  tackle.  How  little 
steel  is  used  in  that  product!  Certainly  it 
should  be  pos.sible  to  continue  Its  manufac- 
ture in  a  limited  wcy,  at  least. 

I  know  of  a  big  concern  making  loose 
leaf  binders  and  books,  that  mtut  close  for 
the  lack  of  ju~t  a  little  steel — as  much  per- 
haps as  would  be  found  in  three  or  four 
railroad  rails. 

I  know  another  concern  that  has  a  m'.  Hon 
dollars  invested  In  parts  of  .  e  product  it 
makes.  It  is  not  permitted  to  lose  up  Its 
Inventories  but  has  been  ordered  to  shut 
down  although  the  public  needs  this  proouct. 
I  could  cite  scores  of  similar  cases  where 
many  industries  employing  thousands  of  men 
have  been  needlessly  closed. 

In  the  British  Isles  the  Government  Is 
wise  enough  to  see  to  it  that  all  manufactur- 
ing that  possibly  can  operate  be  kept  going. 
Our  newspapers  on  Monday  carried  a  London 
dispatch  saying  that  most  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  manufacture  and  supply  of  apparel 
textiles  had  been  removed,  and  that  produc- 
tion lai  England  would  proceed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  buy  here  in  the 
United  States  u  great  variety  of  Bntish-made 
products.  The  British  realize  tliat  it  Is  wise 
to  keep  munufaciuriag  organizations  Intact 
and  producing  to  the  largest  possible  extent. 
This  not  only  supplies  the  public  with  things 
they  need  but  gives  employment  to  thou- 
sands, sustains  morale,  and  also  makes  that 
country  ready  for  commercial  development 
after  the  war.  Why  do  not  we  profit  fi-om 
British  experience? 

Instead,  too  often,  our  Government  acts 
as  If  it  were  determined  to  destroy  business 
and  commerce,  whether  really  necessary  or 
not.  Washington  seems  not  to  understand 
how  short-sighted  and  costly  Is  such  a  policy. 
Again  and  again  the  bureaucrats — who  just 
love  to  exercise  their  authority  and  to  create 
the  impression  they  are  doing  something — 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

I  wish  We  had  In  Washington  someone  who 
would  make  a  check  onf-all  these  sweeping 
orders — someone  who  would  try  to  correct 
conditions  that  are  the  cause  of  Just  com- 
plaints and  discontent,  and  are  raising  havoc 
with  us  without  accomplishing  any  worth- 
while results. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17.  1942 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
constituents  in  regard  to  legislation  pro- 
posing benefits  for  postal  employees. 

I  have  consistently  supported  all  legis- 
lation which  proposed  benefits  for  these 
postal  employees,  and  I  am  going  to  con- 
tinue to  urge  the  passage  of  and  vote 
for  legislation  which  may  be  of  benefit  to 
a  group  of  American  citizens  who  are 
loyal  to  their  trust,  and  who,  I  consider. 
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M-:  r- :;-  p.s  are  that  in  the  year  p.i.>t 
it'ip  po.-^iai  einployee  ha.s  be^n  nnu,-;-.;  '•. 
t:t;ti:ii;l.  er!ii,-;'-'iv  ,  io' .tL  lind  m. 'f  •■•>:^'Tihr- 
in:-!  I  bf'.fvr,  ;f  rl'.f'.c  l-  snv  un  m:  oi' 
people  in  tht  UnUed  Stairs  --vhi  :■.]-  nuw 
entitled  to  increase  '.n  pav,  :■  ,-■;  *h*'  p'  -tal 
en:r!'.- '■•"•"■-'■.  '^'I-''  iiavc-  sc  [:ar:rn'',y  c.irri' d 
0!i  ::v  .:  un:k  [.  r  ihr  r.i\si  17  yeai';  wiih- 
uin  r:n;>   lert)',!!:!  ,or:  *;;atsoever. 

All  cla^'-'-'^  (I  f  irplc:.\>"t-  li.iv^  • « (■t'jv>'ti 
increa'^p^  :  ::>i  ':>  :■  =  "■  i::-^  b- >  n  >n',t-n 
that  th.v  had  !.^  rn- f  .  hr  n-:,",.:  a  -i  of 
living.  O  ir  p^istal  errr'  '■  '^  r-'.»--  ,;piv 
has  to  me«  •  ihe.se  same  t'l:  ■  ~  li'  .~lv:;i:d 
not  be  forgotten,  because  he  has  carried 
on  his  work  faithfully  and  ha.s  nt  ;  laised 
a  great  deal  of  ronimoi:u:i  aLx  lu  i  .  as 
have  H".  .uiv  .i'ht  r.v 

T  If'  ,1^  r,,  said  that  the  greatest 
tov,  r  oi  ::>:ri:,ih  in  any  organization  is 
the  morale  of  its  employees.  This  morale 
canno!  br  ful'y  p:fM!it  if  th- sr  r-m- 
plcvcf  •  iiU'  •■;'  '  'u-  ^y  ueaie''.  In  aad:- 
tifi;  t.,i  \h\>.  1  'A'Ai,!  ;;ke  "o  ■-•(-  'fv  CV/iv- 
emment  rftan  i:i  .i>  t-a-p-".  ?'■  ^>'-^ 
that  is  tl'  .;  ■  l;..ii,  'I;-,  V  i"  \^-  I'Vf-'  U'  Lx 
econora:  m  'h>'  Irr.'-'  •vi\  G  ■\-' : -.vnenl 
ca^'iv'  n  ...r,  \\v.s  cLt-,-  if  -  a.i.\  >•■»-  if 
S*..M ;  a  ■-  an  ti\i'..  ->  a^  ».  ;i  >-■  a.  i  ;,iaia 
C<a,'V»<aiia'  private  la:  i;M.s>  •  aii  yir.': 
'  bUMt  '     -   >  ^'"1'"  '■"'/•    .a*  ,a    "  :\i-  in:^'  . 

Thr'-eJar*'  I  .uii  ^^-  r..'  '>.'  -'-■••'P'  •"  >«nd 
T  :  a  :,-ai  to  support.  H  H  to;;  i  .,:u 
asking  this  on  the  prcuiid>  and  kii  tlie 
suppo-^ition  that  this  bill  will  come  before 
this  K>  a  ■»  taa,-,:  .at-  la-s.  things  that 
wr  a-  ]'-j  ••!  ',,;(..  ■at  u  will  contain 
aati  aai;  t..»  ta  ;;  .;  ai.'.tction  for  postal 
employees.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  bill  in  it.s  p'"^rr'  form  will  do  this. 
When  this  co:;a  b- fore  the  House  I, 
therefore,  expect  to  support  it. 


Injustice  to  the  Ne:-ro  r,.{>f:!e 

LXILNSION  OF  RLM-.i  i.< 
or 

HON.  E!-^-FR  J,Hr'!.lA^D 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17.  1942 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  mv  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Westbrook  P^  ^  t  a  ^  .  n  hf  Pittsbtirgh 
Press  of  July  16.  U;  5:: 

Fair  ENorcH 
(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

New  York. — Some  time  ago  a  Negro  boy 
whom  1  have  known  alDcut  3  years  came  to 
New  York  with  his  regiment  and  telephoned 
his  uncle,  who  is  one  of  my  close  friends,  to 
say  that  he  had  a  lew  hours  iu  town  before 
en;  barking  for  an  unknown  destiniition, 
somewhere  overseas. 

The  boy  is  cnly  18  years  old.  He  is  an 
orphan  aiid  a  volunteer  soldier  who  might 
have  waited  for  the  draft  and  might  have 
Uied  to  make  himself  indispensable  at  a 
bench  oar  lathe  In  seme  war  factory. 

He  enlisted  last  fall  on  his  own  decision 
frcm  motives  that  make  him  a  worthy  ccm- 
rade-in-arms  of  Butch  O'Hara  or  Colin  Kelly 
or  Douglas  MacArthur  and  to  the  approving 


avai  r'"'"-a(1  ^u-.-^t'.fp  c*  ai^  ur   if  a -id  aura,  \^a- 
iir<"   ill^  ■:  r;  a'   laaa.;   .iciaa   lei.aive^' 

'i,'-  ..:'u  avi  a  w'  '  ij  i:,.s  ('..  tr;; r.u. :k,>' aer  in 
:...t^   ea  -sitr.a-   it   J...  i^.-    ./...ai     F".a      ta/a.   she 

aa-:aa.,vkaa  ^a^^  a\    aaa".   ;f   I   a-..",     a  -.    J      ;: - 

Hi'  :.uc\i'  I'l.ii:  hfurht  ^ht  .'ira'^'^a  a  New 
Yi-Tf.  ii:,a.  ra*  :  aa  aa..~  :\  ^^-..-^arban  high 
srhcsr;  ("t  i  i.-a-.  tr  iw^,  v.hti€  ne  did  all 
:.i:  la    aa    I'-.y.  he  quit  and  got  work 

..:   ..   -uc'ce^sicii  cl  tuch  Jt'i^^  a>  all    ..vailable 
t.    N:  .  ■■..  boys. 

He  was  new  on  his  o'vm.  and  free  to  go  hell- 
ing around  the  drinking  joints  of  Harlem 
until  all  hours  and  to  get  into  trouble  and, 
in  some  reckless  or  accidental  adventure,  es- 
tablish a  permanent  police  record  as  a  bad 
actor    if  h'-  *'r'*  ."'-  !nrarf^i 

h^uRi'jj   :  ys--:Ti    ah^'v    i,  :-.ist  km 

Ba  li>'  ..aa  he  enlisted  and  was  sent  to  a 
mura)«  r  il  '\  ::-.•;.  places  before  he  found  him- 
self a;  (  -:  a  h.  rida  driving  a  big  truck.  He 
didn't  uai  me.  he  didn't  have  to  tell  anyone 
because  everybody  know?  that,  although  he 
was  an   .Aa-r  ->  rr   <n  the  uniform  of 

hl8  mjr-!v  a  Kla-n  .  at-  -Mil  found  himself 
in  a  V  a  ^  (v  ;  w  that  of  ta*  a...-;  acacherous 
'.mr  -.■>'•..:  rd  traitor  c!  a'f  {"■■  ir.i'iv.  Bund 
■,:i',  tiitriia  not  onl>  u-.'i\i  :  '■  a.. a;  '-  nt  the 
•vV-.-ie  cvLua;.--  ,ia. -«  vtiy  aa.es  ue  aad  vol- 
cred  to  lau:..;  .•..'.h  his  Ufe,  but  for- 
bidden even  to  buy  a  sandwich  or  a  glass  of 
milk  m  a  white  re^tnurnnt 

Nevertici' ■:>    ,.'    '<■:>'   •■•<■.    r".ment  t^f  •  •^i.- 
barkati' a     ■         .'.    viv.-.;r    rhr-a/.h    dRPT:ru- 
w»ters  u    i-tai'  laa,.;  u.u.Ka'v  i  ■..',-!■  -    :^    ■ 
only    was    uucompiuuuuk:     t>ui     uupp>     »uu 
anxious  only  lest  hl.s  uncle  worry  about  hlra 

Now,  assuming  that  this  boy  comrs  back 
from  the  vnr  to  a  vtctortntn»  country,  what 
status  will  he  comr  ta.  k  "  va.l  he  \x 
nigferlzed  again  aiiu  ;tai..c;.U  to  menial 
Jobs  Jlm-Crcrwed.  and  driven  back  to  the 
dreadful  ghettos  of  our  citiee,  or  will  he  be 
treated  as  an  American? 

I  doubt  that  consciously  this  t)oy  has 
any  idea  that  in  fighting  the  foreign  enemy 
cf  his  country  and  of  all  freedom  he  Is  fight- 
ing a  special  fight  of  his  own  people  lor  a 
decent  mcsvire  of  oppcrtunity  and  consider- 
ation from  the  white  Americans.  But  ehame. 
If  no  other  force,  should  compel  the  white 
American  to  face  at  last  the  fact  that  this 
boy  and  his  people  are  the  victims  of  a  diriy 
deal  that  simply  cannot  go  on, 

REST    OF    rs    DO    NOT    KNOW    THEM 

He  cannot  be  asked  to  fight.  His  patriotic 
offer  of  his  life  cannot  be  accepted  in  human 
decency  if,  when  It  is  all  over,  be  is  to  t)e 
barred  absolutely  from  all  decent  and  pleas- 
ant Eurroundtngs  for  his  home  by  reason  of 
his  race,  barred  from  the  trades  and  the  fac- 
tories, and  In  politics  only  exploited  a'=  a 
club  in  the  hands  of  one  faction  to  beat  an- 
other. 

The  injustice  to  the  Ne'gro  people  of  the 
United  States  L?  more  a  matter  of  supersti- 
tion, tradition,  igncrance.  and  mdlffererce 
than  of  conscious  cruelty  in  the  hearts  of 
the  white  men.  They  live  among  us.  but  we 
do  not  know  them.  Except  when  they  erupt 
and  riots  result,  we  ignore  their  existence. 

We  accept  foreigners  from  Europe  and  or- 
ganize leagues  to  protect  their  rights;  we 
welcome  them  into  all  our  residential  dis- 
tricts with  no  more  restraint  than  that  of 
snobbery,  and  all  our  professions  and  trades 
are  open  to  them.  Btit  the  Negro,  who  w;-.s 
bom  among  us  and  fights  for  the  United 
States,  when  war  is  up  is  told  to  stand  aside 
because  he  is  a  Negro. 

Although  my  recent  adventure  with  the 
Negro  press  has  subjected  me  to  some  spir- 
itual violence,  I  am  glad  I  provoked  the  sub- 
ject, because  the  experience  baa  msde  me 
realize  what  awful  conditions  our  IndifTer- 
ence  has  put  upon  theae  fellow  Americana. 

If  I  were  a  Negro,  I  would  live  In  constant 
lury  and  probably  would  batter   myself   to 


d'aah  ach.a?"  a  f  ^,  ■■■!■  rar':  -a'e  vav  i  (  laa- 
1: !  r,  I  tt/rn:  a  '' ••  i"^f  ■>  ~.a''-,*. "!  >-r'.can  or  a 
s'a  *-a;r..'U:  I.x'im;  i,;ia  a.  cacc  ^xaaeare  for- 
t'U"  VH  a  a  \'  rmhtful  aspiration  U  a.,  .  r..an. 
•,'  v. vaK  a'  aircgress.  am!  U  mc\f  ■  .  ul  the 
.^iva':..-,     v:«-'a    rven    to    -t"n.'iC'  ."    ■  i  .ue    from 

oiher     I.-    •  m:     ,:,,;.;     r-.    .     stranger* 

who  had  IuU4;ai   i-.ta. ,  i,.-*      u     ..   ....<.■  wars. 


> 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.HAFB,Y  R.  SHEPPARD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  !a»  F?  fSENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17,  1942 

Mr.  SHEPPAEI^  air.  Speaker,  under 
leave  '  )  f  xi-nd  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  in.  lude  the  follcwinc  resolution 
i,l  •  tv   h'atlerna]  oraai  oi  I- a.Mes: 

V  a  :  is  the  Fraternal  Older  cf  Eagles,  na- 
tloa.t,:>  uud  through  the  various  State  aeries, 
has  taken  the  leadership  in  the  establlah- 
m«Qt  of  a  system  of  old-nrr  i^n  a'ance 
throughout  the  United  States 

w:    reas   this    plan    of    aldti-H    the    needy 

!  cur  Nutlon  has  met  with  Nation-wlrte 

!"-!     i!     nd  through  it  a  sjr^tem  of  financial 

1^1  ..»••«"■    to   tli»>    oi-edv    Hff«><1   nf    t)ir   Tlnlfed 

;^'  ,a  i''v     !'-.t.-    yy         ,:  [}.•  -^^     .n':  :.',     ;  <     ;,v  <      u  i'  h 

-t  .'a:  .:  \    a;    uieir  mil   A^r.    ,a    ; 

V\'!  :, r-,t,*,  by  reason  of  a  ■  w,  •,.•••«  '.^.f 
iu  which  the  UniU.>d  SbuWii  ul  Aaici;c^  u 
involved,  tremendous  drain  has  been  placed 
up>on  the  manpower  of  our  Nation  and  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  has  been  required  to 
take  up  arma  in  the  defense  of  the  sclb  of 
America,  and  Industry  and  agriculture  ha»e 
required  the  services  of  the  maximum  nuin- 
power  of  America;  and 

Whereas  California,  by  reason  of  Its  stra- 
tegic location  and  the  imminent  danger  of 
Invasion,  has  become  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy on  the  west  coa.st  and  its  maximum 
manpower  has  been  required  to  produce  the 
food  and  materials  necessary  to  tlie  winning 
of  the  war;  and 

Whereas  many  able-bodied,  patriotic,  and 
industrious  men  of  California  and  of  tbe 
Nation,  who  have  the  physical  ability  and 
who.  by  reason  of  their  age.  arc  now  receiv- 
ing old-age  assistance,  and  who  are  desirous 
of  devoting  their  time,  services,  and  ability 
toward  increasing  the  production  of  food  and 
materials  lor  war  and  are  desirous  of  filling 
tlie  ranks  of  pioducers  who  have  entered  tbe 
armed  services  of  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  under  the  present  old-age-assist- 
ance laws,  based  upon  need,  these  men  are 
tmable  to  work  without  b^tng  deprived  of 
their  old-age  assistanrr  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  precluded  from  earning  any 
additional  income: 

Now.  tlierefore.  the  California  State  Aerte 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  in  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Sacramento.  Calif.,  berety 
resolves  to  do  everyihirg  in  Us  power  to  fl'.e- 
Tlate  this  condition  nnd  urge  Irglslntion  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  recipients  of 
old-age  asslstanc-e  to  return  to  fruitful  en- 
deavor and  productive  labor  wit.hout  l>eii:g 
penalized  In  the  aid  which  tliey  are  now  re- 
ceiving and  which  they  might  receive  after 
the  need  for  their  services  is  passed;  t>e  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  thia  resolution  be 
Inscribed  upon  the  minutes  of  this  State  Aerie 
Convention  and  forwarded  to  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  California,  and 
that  tt  t  a-age  pension  committee  of  the 
State  A.  <  -i  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Ea&les 
be  urged  to  present  this  matter  to  the  BiAte 


A2^0> 


ATP 


legislature  and  seek  legislation  In 
to  allow  able-bcdied.  patriotic   rec 
old-:ige  assistance  to  lend  their  v-^-^, 
producers  ct  th.s  State  and   N  •■ 
penalty,  without  being  deprU  •  ; 
age  assistance,  and  without  ti  •      ^  ■ 
Ing   new  applications  for   cld- 
whfn  the  need  for  their  labor    ii.  •. 
parsed. 
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Provincetonn,  Mass. 


i  x:  c.^.^:Iu^  li'  kkma: 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  L.  GIFFORD 


or  MASSACH-  -f:"! 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-KN 


Friday.  July  17.  194'. 

Mr    Cr.TORD      M.     Speakej-.  I  have 
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t  full 
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mv 


EXDIX  TO  THK  Ci -Xi  ;i:rSSIO\-\L  RECORD 


iV:3 


\  riVES 


alway.^  Dfii  ju>iiriabiy  proud 
had  the  honor  of  representing: 
score  of  years  the  southeast'  : 
of  Massachusetts,   and    par";, 
own   historic  section 

A  few  days  ago  an  incident 
at  Provincetown.  at  the  tip  of 
to  which  I  wish  briefly  to  r^ 
historic  town,  in  whose  ha:      : 
flower   Compact   was  dra\wn  u 
strument  which,  with  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constituuon,  ere 
ated    the    fundamental    concer  f 
which  our  Nation  was  built — . u 
the  sturdy  Pil;:rim  Father ^  :.: 
on  the  soil  of  America,  wa^^  .;:l 
of  a  sisrna!  honor.     It  was  well 
The   Nat:   r.  i;   Director  of    •":  ► 


Civilian  Dii' 


w  from  W 


<  upon 
;  'A  nere 
-et  foot 
:  ecipient 
deserved. 
Offlce  of 
.npton  to 


est  of  a 
highest 


as  per- 
citizens 


bestow  it.  It  was  the  first  local  ty  in  the 
United  States  to  r*^ceive  this  award — a 
scroll  in  testimonial  of  the  facj  that  its 
private  citizens  had  met  the 
national  emergency  with  thi 
degree   of    efficiency. 

We  had  long  known  that  C^ape  Cod 
was  prepared  to  meet  .>ucli  a  *• 
haps  no  other  locality  was.  O 
had  perfected  their  various  ci\|ilian  or- 
ganizations in  a  ni.ii.ner  to  win  recog- 
nition and  praise  >::.;  to  serve  a.-  a  model 
for  the  country.  Yet  only  an  actual  test 
could  prove  the  va'.'ip  of  this  t|'"Paniza- 
tion.  Not  a  mak  -bt  .leve  one. 
itself  Wk-  on  the  Unltt..:  ^■ 
brought  lu  uar  shores  by  the  A.xi.- 
Close  to  the  Cape  Cod  sector  w 
only  German  shells  landed  :r 
during  the  first  Wor'i  W>:  •: 
were  torpedoed  .i:.c;  -.:..<  .  ;:: 
only  a  few  w^-k-  .u'*  T;>:: 
distress  w.'re  ;::?..!■:•.  -  ■  r.  : 
Provincetown  shores  \v  :  d  .v 
to  the  director  of  the  ProVi.-.  ^ 
mittee  on  Public  Safety.  M: 
Rosenthal,  that  there  wouic  C' 
giving  aid  to  'he  -'ir'.  ivors  and 
receiving  the  c.tac;  Tiiere  wa 
of  estimating,  in  advance,  how  gteat  this 
need  mie'..-  be  But  the  organization 
was  read: — :t.Lc'. ■,  lo  function 
minute's  cell.  Pi:h.ip-  m  i 
due  to  the  fact  '.l.-r  Ci;  •   C  i 


face  emeri^enoie 
affecting  "tho^e 
in  ^'iv.p-"  fi'T  .-'" 
peop'.'    \\-i-:  r::-  : 
ti  .(d.ion. 


ar 


, .    I  f  ii.  ui  it  .- 
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The  distress  signal  came  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  practically  the 
dead  of  night.  Before  the  survivors  of 
the  stricken  ships  were  landed,  there 
were  at  their  respective  posts  trained  and 
efficient  men  and  women  fully  prepared 
to  cope  with  the  situation,  as  follows:  4 
physicians.  5  registered  nurses.  45  Red 
Cross  first  aid  workers,  4  Boy  Scout 
messengers.  27  canteen  workers.  7  am- 
bulance drivers.  50  auxiliary  policemen, 
25  air-raid  wardens,  and  20  staff  workers. 
And  this  in  a  community  having  a  nor- 
mal population  of  hardly  more  than  2.000 
souls! 

Most  fortunately,  the  survivors  num- 
bered only  a  few  score  and  the  dead  very 
few.  but  the  organization  was  ready  and 
on  the  job.  Police  headquarters  served 
as  a  morgue;  a  hotel  was  comman- 
deered— volunteered  as  a  matter  of  fact — 
and  the  injured  and  war-worn  survivors 
were  fed  and  given  necessary  care  over  a 
period  of  32  hours.  There  was  no  hys- 
teria; no  false  moves.  America  showed 
what  she  could  do  when  at  war  and 
Provincetown  furnished  a  shining  ex- 
ample for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  should 
It.  too,  come  to  feel  the  real  horrors  of  a 
total  conflict  and  its  civilian  population 
be  called  upon  to  share  the  tasks  of  our 
men  in  the  fighting  forces. 

I  feel  that  on  that  night  Provincetown 
represented  all  of  America  and  served 
notice  on  the  Axis  Powers  that  we  may 
adopt  the  motto  of  our  famous  Coast 
Guard,  "Semper  Paratus" — always  pre- 
pared. Certainly  I  hope  that  it  is  true 
of  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  as  I  know  it  to 
be  true  of  my  own  Cape  Cod.  We  have 
been  weighed  in  the  balance — and  not 
found  wanting. 

As  Dean  Landis,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense,  said: 

Provincetown  has  discovered  the  meaning 
of  total  war.  Not  all  of  us  are  privileged  to 
put  our  effort  close  to  the  enemy  •  •  *. 
I  am  proud  that  New  England  has  led  the 
way.  especially  in  civilian  defense,  in  organ- 
izing units  to  protect  the  country  against 
attack. 

I.  too.  am  proud — and  properly  proud — 
of  the  fact  that  in  meeting  this  test 
Provincetown  merited  and  received  the 
first  citation  for  efficient  organization 
and  accomplishment  bestowed  by  the 
National  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  on  any 
town  or  City  in  these  United  States. 
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The    Interest   o*'    'he    Tf*xas    F'r:n'.r   <:\ 
Pd'.tv    Prurs 


FX-ErSION  OF  REALARKS 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGl 

I.N    HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

F-iday.  July  17,  1942 

M  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
:n-!t:ip  the  following  address  delivered 
by  J  Walter  Hammond,  president  of  the 
Texas  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  before 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Cotton  Re- 
search Congress  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  July  10, 


Mr  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
going  to  discuss  with  you  this  morning  some 
of  the  problems  that  concern  farmers  at  this 
time 

In  the  first  place,  the  largest  contributing 
factor  to  the  distress  that  has  beset  agricul- 
ture In  recent  years  has  been  a  protective 
tariff  that  favored  one  group  In  our  national 
economy  at  the  expense  of  all  other  groups. 

This  policy  as  you  know,  reached  its  climax 
In  1929  with  passage  of  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  wh'ch  all  but  destroyed  our  foreign 
trade,  brought  growers  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  entire  Industry  to  the  verge 
of  ruin 

If  you  want  an  explanation  of  the  loss  of 
our  foreign  markets,  go  back  beyond  the 
present  Government  program — back  to  the 
disruption  of  normal  trade  relations  which 
followed  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  of  1929. 

The  producer  and  everyone  connected  with 
the  export  of  American  cotton  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  problem  of  exchanging  their 
product  abroad  for  goods  that  were,  to  all 
practical  purposes,  barred  from  entry  into 
this  counu7  by  a  prohibitive  tariff  wall. 

The  European  exporter  who  wanted  to  trade 
a  boatload  of  manufactured  articles  for  a 
boatload  of  American  cotton  faced  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying  a  stiff  tariff  before  he  could 
bring  his  goods  Into  this  country  after  the 
trade  was  made 

Is  It  any  wnnder  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  European  exporter  took  his  man- 
ufactured articles  to  India  or  Brazil  and 
American  cotton  was  left  without  a  market? 

That,  my  friends,  was  Isolationism  with  a 
vengeance. 

The  handicap  under  which  one  great  sec- 
tion of  our  population  labored  was  being 
forced  to  sell  un  a  free  market  at  world  prices 
and  buy  on  a  protected  market  at  artificially 
Inflated  prices 

Such  an  unfair  arrangement  was  a  major 
factor  In  bringing  on  the  complete  break- 
down in  our  national  economy  and  the  worst 
depression  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Industry,  however,  was  In  much  better  po- 
sition to  weather  the  storm  than  was  agri- 
culture By  reducing  production  costs  and 
decreasing  output  Industry  was  able  to  keep 
Its  prices  and  prnflts  far  more  stable  and 
constant  tlian  could  agriculture. 

Overwhelmed  by  forces  he  was  unable, 
through  lack  of  organization,  to  control,  the 
farmer  went  right  on  producing  more  aid 
more  for  less  and  less  until,  by  1933.  he  had 
produced  to  a  point  of  exhaustion  and  faced 
ab.salute  ruin,  along  with  all  those  other 
groups  dependent  upon  his  prosperity  for 
their  own  economic  well-being. 

For  more  than  9  years  now  efforts  have 
been  made  to  raise  the  farmer's  purchasing 
power  to  parity  through  the  adjustment  of 
production,  commodity  loans,  parity  pay- 
ments, and  the  ever-normal  granary. 

Through  the  active  support  of  farm  or- 
ganizations, parity  prices  were  finally  seemed 
on  basic  crops  In  1941  by  enactment  of  the 
85  percent  of  parity  loans  and  supplementary 
appropriations.  In  January  of  this  year  legis- 
lation was  passed  authorizing  continuation  of 
the  loan  measure  for  5  more  years. 

Parity  has  been  accepted  by  Congress  as 
fair  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  Nation.  Even 
at  full  parity  the  per  capita  net  Income  of 
farm  people  is  only  $1  while  per  capita  in- 
come of  nonfarm  families  Is  $3  60.  Certainly, 
less  than  parity  is  unfair 

After  all,  money  Is  merely  a  form  of  book- 
keeping, be  It  slmplifled  or  complex.  In 
terms  of  dollars,  the  cotton  a  farmer  raises 
and  sells  should  entile  him  to  a  fair  and 
plentiful  exchange  of  finished  goods,  educa- 
tional benefits  for  his  children,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  maintain  his  farm  plant,  and  meet 
his  various  obligations  as  do  his  fellow  citi- 
zens in  other  productive  fields.  If  the  price 
received  Is  below  parity,  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  his  family  is  automatically  lowered. 

For  balanced  production  it  Is  Imperative 
that  parity   protection    be   extended    to   all 
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farm  and  ranch  products  Congress  and  the 
administration  agreed  to  this  policy  in  1941 
through  enactment  of  the  Sieagall  Act. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  carry  out 
tli2  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  this  law, 
for  refusal  to  protect  one  commodity  lessens 
the  parity  protection  of  all  otber  commodi- 
ties. The  current  fight  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  Is  based  on  this  very 
fact. 

To  sell  stocks  of  wheat  and  corn  below 
parity  tends  to  undermine  the  whole  parity 
principle,  and  the  farmer  is  bewildered  by 
this  strange  new  philosophy  that  the  way 
to  Insure  production  Is  to  decrease  prices. 
This  Is  a  direct  reversal  of  the  philosophy 
used  to  encourage  labor  and  industry  to 
produce. 

They  are  promised  higher  and  liigher  re- 
turns as  a  reward  for  Increasing  their  pro- 
duction, but  the  farmer  Is  told  that  the  only 
way  he  can  meet  his  food  for  victory  goals 
Is  through  lower  prices  foi  his  products. 

Leading  newspapers,  includmg  those  In 
agricultural  areas,  are  now  advocating  lower 
prices  for  feed  to  insure  abundant  produc- 
tion of  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  meat  products 
They  charge  that  women  and  children  will 
be  denied  adequate  rations  of  these  vital 
health  locds  11  the  farm  bloc  succeeds  in 
a.^surlng  parity  prices  to  wheat  and  com 
farmers. 

I  wonder  U  these  editorial  writers  ever 
consider  tlie  economic  welfare  of  the  millions 
of  American  farm  familie.s.  I  wonder  U  they 
realize  that  labor  is  receiving  the  highest 
wages  In  history,  and  that  the  percent^pe 
of  the  nonfarm  incf^me  spent  tor  fcod  today 
is  tlie  lowest  in  29  years. 

Apparently  some  of  our  commentators  are 
not  concerned  at  all  if  the  farmer's  wife 
and  children,  already  the  lowest  Income  group 
In  the  Nation,  continue  to  work  long  hours 
at  lev.  V  i  -s  producing  cheap  food  to  keep 
labor  faieik  and  fat  and  to  further  expand 
the  belly  band  of  the  already  oversttiflea 
indust.rialist. 

Recently  tlie  t.^:.^^  bloc  was  forcibly  re- 
minded that  it  is  going  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble if  production  of  food  falls  short  because 
of  insistence  upon  parity  prices  for  wheat 
and  corn. 

Now  we  all  realize  that  the  cost  of  labor 
Is  the  iarv^r  i  far-  r  in  the  total  prodxKtion 
cost.  .  '•(■  fan::  lis  elsewhere.  1  wonder 
who  is  going  to  be  held  responsible  if  our 
prodtjctlon  of  milk,  butter,  and  meat  prod- 
ucts falls  short  because  of  a  shortage  of  farm 
l.ibnr  cnustd  primarily  by  competition  from 
h\-':.  w  ^p  rates  in  Industry  and  a  con- 
tinuation cf  the  W'lT-k  Pt'  j^-c^^;  Administra- 
tion. 

■;  i-.p  evcif  I'.iiv  ^'ructure  of  o'.i  Na'.tn  i? 
be;:.^  scvrr.  iy  f:l..!Ke!i  by  our  liii-vU'  war 
prtgram.  Parn.':  einembermg  and  still 
paT::i.j  for  delivn- ;: :rt'  irciv  tho  disastrous 
.:,!...■!■  !,  Hnd  L'lih':  :i  i  W  t.ii  War  No.  1. 
^■■:  '.r'-i(:U'<  :'t  ■':'!■  h^i'v.i  ba;t:iii  t'  t,'. ■!.{;:•* 
Ill  i!<4  :  1;  cieni  i::d  •  i^-r  ;.;!:;"  I'  ;.  '■■'.•  ri.r  b>'U  ••)■■ 
controUiiiu'  tanr.  pic--^  -.»•■. s',-^  t;.a  |>'-"tit- 
ImmediHifV  I:  a  p'l.t'  'w.n^  p>'i':  '*'■<- 
to  bt*  acit.piid  w.  a  sfii  M-iat  farm  prices  be 
fivpcj  a-  p.an;v,  r.()  m(  re  li."-  less.  We  also 
a-K(i.  ii;hi  i:Tic»'  fixing  -*•  :ii  piied  straight 
ar;  .-s  -bo  b<  .ici-  to  agriculture,  indtastry, 
aiid   lao'.r   a,:::-- 

If  the  !ar!i>-pri':  (^  V^i"*!  v,  f,  ■  t.  b./  i.  It  at 
85  percei.i  i  p.-.ri;\,  liiti.  'At  &ikt  a  i;-a.  uo 
ceilma  \m  app.,  d  at  le;s  than  110  percent,  so 
that  fa-n  p:  <;>!>  l>  would  still  havr  i  char.ce 
to  R\'.ni>,f  p.iiiiv  considering  !ii.>'K.  ;  .n.c- 
tuatio:ub 

After  ui'/rrJ-.s  ol  hearings  and  mf  .u  ihe 
so-called  Price  Control  Act  v/as  ptis&ed.  which 
legislattd  no  control  over  wages  but  placed 
tlie  lb  ,  I  .rent-cf-parity  ceiUag  on  agricul- 
tural  p..-;,,.  :> 

In  v't  A  ot  ■':  f  icti.*  ilia-  .sbor  is  the  largest 
cost  factor  in  production  and  with  no  ceiling 
Imposed  "n  wages,  we  well  knew  that  the 
administrai.ju  has  iKit  yet  pa^^-^u   ..   ih^    l,. 


control  Inflation  n  <■  F'r.ce  Control  At  .  n  ; 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  regulations 
have  retarded  inflation,  but  we  cannot  have 
real  control  imtil  all  factors  of  production  are 
Included 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  inflation,  al- 
low me  to  stress  that  full  parity  Is  not  in- 
flationary. Parity  fellows  rather  than  pre- 
cedes the  rise  in  other  prices. 

There  is  one  more  charge  against  agricul- 
ture that  I  want  to  answer  at  this  time. 
That  is  the  oft-heard  complaint  about  creat- 
ing scarcity 

The  American  farmer  is  definitely  not  and 
never  has  been  In  favor  of  a  program  of  scarc- 
ity. But  he  could  not  continue  to  <^;)erate 
always  under  a  policy  of  production  for 
abundance  when  all  other  groups  were  re- 
ducing production  to  Insure  profits. 

May  I  ask  you.  where  do  the  scarcities  exist 
in  cur  war  program  today?  Are  they  in  the 
Texas  Panhandle  where  the  wheat  farmers 
are  piling  their  harvest  on  the  ground  for 
lack  of  storage  facilities?  Or  In  the  Cotton 
Belt,  where  millions  of  bales  are  available  frr 
the  use  of  our  Nation  at  war  Unless  farm- 
ers are  allowed  to  meet  rising  production 
costs  through  parity  prices,  there  may  be  a 
shortage  of  farm  products  In  the  future,  but 
under  the  ever-normal-granary  plan,  agricul- 
ture entered  this  war  better  prepared  to  do 
its  part  than  any  other  group  in  America. 

Unlike  the  steel,  rubber,  and  alumintim 
producers,  our  granaries  were  full  when  the 
Japs  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor 

But  the  question  now  is.  Shall  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  be  penalized  for  his  foresight? 
Shall  the  ever-normal  granary  be  a  mill- 
stone and  a  curse  to  the  very  group  that  pro- 
duced It  while  proving  a  blessing  to  every- 
one else  In  America? 

For  more  than  3  years  the  President  and 
other  farsighted  Individuals  have  realized 
that  if  war  came  to  the  Pacific  a  serious  rub- 
ber shortage  might  result  In  this  country. 
But  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings  nothing 
was  done  to  Insure  an  adequate  supply  of  a 
ccmmcdity  which  is  the  very  llfeblood  of 
the  Nation's  tiansportatlon  system. 

Why  didnt  the  rubber  Industry  ship 
enough  raw  rubber  to  this  country  to  meet 
an  emergency  that  has  been  brewing  for 
years?  Why  didn't  they  build  up  an  "ever- 
normal  granary  "  of  rubber? 

Ill  tell  you  why. 

They  were  afraid  that  If  they  did  the  very 
same  thiiig  would  happen  to  them  that  is 
actually  happening  to  agriculture  today. 

And  now,  is  the  Nation  going  to  show  its 
appreciation  for  the  farmers'  farsighted 
program?  Is  it  goLng  to  give  him  a  chance 
to  meet  his  food-for-victcry  goals?  Or  is  It 
going  to  penalize  him  for  being  prepared. 
wh:le  subsidizing  those  industries  that 
looked  after  their  own  selfish  interests  with- 
out regard  for  patnutic  considerations  or 
tiic  public  v.t  J<ut 

Til.-.;  y-  \':.''  i,ufs;.,,t.  I  -.'Tir.-  the  ficimmis- 
•!^i  J'.,  iiii-  bui.(.,.-t^.-,  ...iL.  I.-'-  Aui'  .'iv-.n  peo- 
pi.r  •(■  a.i.frwt-r 


Freedom  fcr  Puerto  Rko 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF    NEW    YVrii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  11.  Iu5 

Mr  MARCANTONIO  Mr  S;:.«;!k.r 
iKii'^r  \> --'.vf-  '0  extend  r-v  r*  bbirk'-  T  :■-:- 
I,  ..id;.  ^.  ■:■'  '.'.]  r:iy  staNTTfi;  'atIi  repaid  ti, 
:h.  p;cp^.>fd  Pi:Ti  i.j  a::(>w  the  pcop.L'  o: 
Futilu  R.>.u  lu  tKct  liifii  viWu  G-..  vei  IivjI . 


rbt  }  '  .xsed  plan,  as  announced  in  Waah- 
uigiou.  to  grant  the  people  of  Puerio  Kico  the 
right  to  elect  their  own  Govenicr.  must  be 
accepted  In  its  uue  character.  It  is  an  Im- 
provement within  the  colonial  structure  But 
it  must  be  accepted  only  as  an  Improvement 
within  the  structure  of  colonialism  It  is  not 
an  Improvement  of  the  colonial  status. 

The  plan  can  be  accepted  by  the  people  cf 
Puerio  Rico  and  Latin   America  and  by   the 
)    people  of  the  United  States  as  a  decoration  on 
the   facade  of   the   building   of   coioniaiism. 
I    whose  t>eams  are  rotten  and  whoee  founda- 
tions are  crumbling. 

Further,  such  a  move  will  in  no  way  solve 
the  question  which  is  agitating  the  minds  of 
every  Puerto  Rican  and  of  the  100.000,000  peo- 
ple of  the  20  Latin  American  republics — the 
problem  of  the  political  staUis  of  Puerto  Rico. 
To  these  people  it  will  represent  merely  an 
artifice  and  a  subterfuge  at  a  time  when  hon- 
est dealing  with  our  friends  and  neighbors  Is 
essential  to  winning  the  war  igainst  the  Axi«. 

What  the  people  ot  Puerto  Ricci  want,  and 
have  a  right  to  demand,  what  the  people  of 
all  Latin  America  look  to  from  the  United 
States  is  the  Immediate  unconditional  free- 
dom of  Puerto  Bico. 

During  the  first  World  War,  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  brought  about  the  grant- 
ing of  United  States  cltizenslnp  to  tiie  people 
of  Puerto  Rico.  This  concession  raised  high 
the  national  hopes  and  aspirations  ol  the 
Puerto  Racan  people.  But  noUung  ctune  of 
it.  and  It  was  soon  evident  that  this  was  also 
merely  an  improvement  within  tl  e  colonial 
structure.  It  was  not  an  Improvement  over 
colonialism  Tune  and  events  have  dem- 
onstrated that  this  proved  to  be  no  solution 
to  the  problem  of  Uie  political  status  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Puerto  R  ^  '  '•"-'.  :>  the  key  to  Western 
Hemispherf  m  ,.ia  •.  s.  long  as  the  ques- 
tion of  its  i>  i.iK  ..  ..  ,?  remains  unsolved, 
BO  lone  s'-  V-.  a  .:  eit  U)  r-,  'u'-n  policies  of 
colonia.  'n  -t  ung  as  v»  s.  ■  .«:  by  artifice 
and  subterfuge  to  hide  the  real  answer  which 
Is  the  complete  freedom  of  Puerto  Rico,  Just 
so  ionp  will  t;;,^  p:  !.it:ii  remain  a  deterrent 
to  Weptern  HMi.i-ptic;»  \n)'v  HKSinst  Ibe 
.=v\:'-   F^.■*«•^^•   ai.o   !•  ■   pa: ;- .-Vm-  r  .i  ai,ir,]i. . 

b'.ert,  H;o'  nv.-sT  >a;  i--  r.^iOfrt  n  !-iy  'Am- 
Ui.  ;'<-:;  S'ai'';  :•,  s  h  krv  cy  :i'~^  U'-.':  wit'.'ii  l;i'- 
pr.if.tk-m  '--t  wmniug  ibf  v,-. ■  V»'  hm.-m  i.i  ', 
c-     :,    ■  ^M!f-  Tht=  '-.-;:",•    ;_    .     ,v  ■  I   "(■■.^■•iiia.l- 

>;:,  -A '■■■;,.'■"  v^  '.r-  s'-  :  f^T.onsJbie  b>r  iiiv  c, ^asters 
of  .:■:■-,!  a.Mii;  ;>  ■•"«'  Eb,:"nia,  aiK,;  hb  ru-  KL-ng. 
a:'. f*  w''.:c.b  :.;:ay  y.-\  ■■■.'<  i- '  ix  :,ni,:u'alh-  latiil 
In   b.t:   .1 

V»b  it  if  r^^'  r-tf  K.''"  It  ,."-  an  :  i.'iju;  rat'on 
in  'ra'  b:i''!h'''ea ;,  wr  bi  a  ;:n  ,;-uih5  k  n  -  I  <]  is*"' 
T  <;:  Q; 'b  (MX)  Lh' :u  Arru-:  (■:.:.!•  b  .^  h  n  I  Uial 
p<  :>-scr>-.  ,  ;'i  Ml  \]\f  l.^-'t^fi  yia'r;-  1'  is  v'.it  cf 
l.a  !;a;:'  :;«  (t  1  alli;  .^I'.i'  ■:}'■  ariti  t:i»  h>i  !ie 
1 1  :(■■,  a.:;  ::'i  cvn''p,r\€  '  <jI  i  u.:  t^i.'.ixi^  A,!.d 
It    IS    tlie    ■■',,•■    •    .^" ,,'  •  -      "     ■     .-  :  .  -'T    hiiy 

other    ncn-AineriChu    p«.;«tr.    uiii'.'i    n-:- 
slsted  upon  continuing  the  stcti.-  o;    i'l    i  i  ■ 

l:i    'he    H:)i!varef-  ;    t    ,;,    I',,.<t-,)    Rico    and 

Ctii'a  •*.!.*-  M  ■-<"■.■..  b,!.Kt-<,j  ai  liie  b:  ;-'  li/i  !ij- 
dt-p« !  .t'iiff'  :  :rn  '- , -a  n.  Fr  u- ■"'.;.r.^'  t;>e 
Spanlf>ii-.^I:a■-'■lr.lll  Wa,r  i-f  Ir.'.iH  -i.c  b:j,iftl 
Stnt"f-  .errnitti'd  (".ua  t.;  ■  - ;,  ■•r:U'  :rtt  B.it 
It  '  ■<'>;  ;>',^''"  Mi'ii  :1  Pva-:*.  R  .>.  I'i-e  ;':'-;)!- 
rhi.  ■:>  :  ;•  n iae;>«- tidentt  'i  ti.t-  i"ijti.i:i  hud 
Pae:  ii    .bca;,  pa'r;.-'-  •*(,■:  t   !■:     »   i    >i'.    -ih''  ^■-- 

fUl.       'i   :    -•      f-itpn"    (,:t     P\i!"*^'     hiv,      VK'P    t:i.l:.!.l- 

ated      I'mii  .-lai.*.-  n,:  ;..  ■].•■  :..^t    w.-iia  V.  -r 

War-     li'l.l    of    SUbj^^-;-^         i  :..'  ;.     Ui-:*'     IjlI     lt'.'en 

ciii.-eub.  The  econon.y  •,.!  ;;a-  i.-'.^uc  v.as 
shattered   by    American  capit<>i       It    -^  i.>    :    - 

c  Uv  f^f:    t  1   H    nil  .11- <  ub  vjit      ,1    ■•lit, .if    Ct  .i'\:\    lit 


lUf     I 


W, 


made  depjendent  upon  tiie  United  btatefe  u> 
the  extent  that  even  vegetable  gardens,  com- 
peting with  expensive  Icng-bauled  American 
produce,  were  locked  upon  askance.  To  the 
people  of  Latin  America,  Puirto  Rico  b  ^^ 
a  United  Stattv  Q.-bD^tic  eccnom>      l:^  ii.^-i* 
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Indxxntrj  J5  sugar,  and  70  percent  of  the  arable 
land  is  owned  by  four  laige  WiiU  Street  ccr 
poratlons       Even  articles  cf   food    irrown   en 
the   ifland   must   be  shipped   to  ited 

States,  processed,  profits  and  t:. -•...., s  of 
the  shipping  monopoly  added.  befor(  they  cin 
be  consum*^  by  the  people  who  grew  them 
and  who  labor  for  $1  a  day  or  less 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  iiltempted 
to  remedy  this  situation  by  etiforc  cment  of 
the  500-acre  law.  which  Is  beinj'  sat:  otaged  by 
reactionary  interests  both  in  the  ^tates  and 
on  the  Island 

For  no  other  crime  than  advoditln^  the 
Independence  of  the  Island,  mai  y  Puerto 
Ricans  have  been  sent  to  the  pen  tentiarles 
of  the  United  Sutes  The  leadi  r  cf  th 
Puerto  Rlcan  Nationalist  Party.  Ikan  Pedro 
Albl2Ti  Campos,  is  still  in  Atlanta,  serving  a 
10-year  sentence  on  such  a  charge  The  is- 
land has  had  many  Governcrs.  mo-t  of  them 
known  for  their  ruthlessness  Nineteen 
hundred  and  thirty-flve  through  1)38.  when 
the  island  was  ruled  by  Grv  Blat  ton  Win- 
ship.  Is  known  there  as  the  period  cf  tyranny. 
The  courts  of  Puerto  Rlco  have  bee  i  ruled  by 
lynch  judges  imported  from  the  States,  ad- 
ministering kangaroo  lynch  Justice  The 
chief  Federal  Judge.  Cooper,  ha  i  become 
known  to  the  Latin-American  people  as 
Bloody  Judge  Jeffries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere 

Little  Is  known  of  these  facts  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  If  they  we  e  known, 
the  American  people,  who  do  not  love  im- 
perialism, would  long  ago  have  lemanded 
that  the  feudal  subjugation  of  Pufrto  Rico, 
m   their    name,    be   ended   once   and    for   all 

To  the  people  of  Latin  America,  v  hom  it  U 
so  necessary  that  we  draw  Into  bonds  of 
brotherhood  with  u«  in  our  fi^ht  ajainit  the 
Axis.  the5e  facts  are  only  too  wtll  known. 
So  long  as  Puerto  Rico  Is  not  free,  hey  won- 
der: "If  the  United  States  wants  Picrto  Rico 
for  a  colony,  what  pre  its  true  intentions  to- 
ward the  other  200  000  000  Latin  American 
peoples  and  their  rrpubllcs  Can  wn  trust  the 
iJnlted  States  In  piirtnership'>" 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  to  tis  in  the 
United  States,  to  our  Government  ind  to  the 
United  Nations  the  question  of  Pinrto  R;can 
freedom  becomes  a  key  question  and  one 
which    cannot   l)e  answered   by   mTe   cmbd 


iKhments    such    as   those    nc  .'     ; 
Washington 

The  freedom  of  Puero  Rlco  is  i  political 
question  of  the  first  military  Impotance  for 
the  United  States  and  the  United  >  at  Ions 

The    people  of   Latin    America   a-e   a.-kine 
What    did    Secretary    Sumner    We 
when  he  spoke  of  this  war  as  "in  lact  a  war 
for  the  liberation  of  peoples''     W^r^t  did  he 
mean  when  he  said  "It  must 
erelgn    equality    of    peoples    throulhout    the 
world  as  well  as  In   the  world  of  ^he  Amer 
leas'? 

Until  this  question  Is  answered 
to  Puerto  Rico  we  have  no  mora 
•sk  for  faith  m  u?. 

But    the   freedom    of   Puerto    Ri^o    Is    not 
merely  a   moral    question,     r 
of   military    necessity.     Java,    I  .: 
kong.  Singapore,  showed  us  the  i 
suits  of  colonial  policy.     Wf>   ut 
or  Singapore  in  the  Canbb«;a::      .\  : 
macter  we  are  not   dealing  tr.' 
nation   or  one  island      We  an 
20  republics  and  100  000  000  peoy. 

Puerto  Rlco  as  a  free  member  ct 
Nations  can  contribute  not  merelj  its  men 
and    its   resources   to   Victory   ove 
It  can  ctintribute  the  whole-hear 


\   T 


is  essential  to  winning  the  war  on  the  Latin-   | 
America  front.  | 

A  declaration  by  the  United  States,  now. 
that  Puerto  Rico  is  free  and  that  we  recognize 
its  right  to  self-determination  would  be  as 
important  a  contribution  to  military  victory 
as  was  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation 
during  the  Civil  War.  It  is  just  as  necessary. 
It  would  strengthen  our  prospects  of  winning 
the  war  m  Latin  America,  in  Africa,  in  A^ia. 
It  would  contribute  to  the  military.  anti-Axis 
morale  of  half  the  population  of  the  world. 
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|}atton  without  misgivings  as  to  t;  - 
Intentions    of    the    Collossus    of    'i.'     N   r'h 
of  all  the  Latin-American  nations  and  their 
peoples 

Sabterf  lu-"' ■  »v  »■•;:.-»■••..(>::•>  ■  ■;■.-  rr';".- 
Ises  are  not  what  is  -ittcltci  B  :  ccu:a- 
geC'US.  democratic  ac".  :-.  ;-  t>-~' ■  L  in  this 
war.     A    ;.-e    .i:  :l    ::...:-':e::d'-:.:    F-i  r-:.    R.^,.. 
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LX  ;  ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17.  1942 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  including  an 
article  oi  Dr.  R.  C.  Paul,  of  Wooster.  Otuo, 
entitled  "Notts  on  Wayne  County,  Ohio, 
and  Sketches  of  Some  of  Its  Notable 
Physicians."  Dr.  Paul  has  been  associ- 
ated with  the  draft  boards  of  both  World 
War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2,  having 
been  in  the  active  practice  of  medicine 
for  50  years. 

The  early  boundaries  of  Wayne  County 
were  illy  surveyed  and  were  in  no  sense  ac- 
curate. It  was  the  third  county  formed  in 
the  great  Northwest  Territory.  Washington 
County  being  the  flrst  and  Hamilton  the 
second,  the  former  embracing  all  the  terri- 
tory cast  of  the  Scioto  and  Cuyahoga  Rivers 
and   the   latter    what    is   now   southwestern 


Ohio 

Wayne  County  was  established  by  procla- 
mation of  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who  was 
chosen  Governor  when  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory was  created  in  1788.  Prom  the  mouth 
of  the  Cuyahoga  River  where  it  empties  into 
Lake  Erie,  at  Cleveland,  to  "n?w  Portage"  in 
Summit  County,  following  the  Tuscarawas 
River  through  Stark  County  to  north  line  of 
Tuscarawas  County,  there  terminating  the 
ea-^tern  original  boundary  of  Wayne  County; 
thence  in  a  southeastern  direction  on  the 
Greenville  treaty  line;  on  the  county  line 
between  Stark  and  Tuscarawas,  to  the  east 
line  of  Holmes  County;  thence  across  Holmes 
County  to  the  northeast  comer  of  Knox 
County;  then  on  the  line  between  Knox  and 
Ashland  and  on  through  deviOus  ways  and 
windings  until  it  at  first  embraced  a  large 
scope  of  territcry.  Including  one-third  of  pres- 
ent Ohio,  ono-elghth  of  Indiana,  the  northeast 
corner  of  Illinois,  including  the  site  of  Chi- 
cago, the  eastern  one-fifth  part  of  Wisconsin, 
the  State  of  Michigan,  all  of  Lake  Michigan, 
one-half  of  Lake  Superior.  Huron.  St.  Clair, 
and  the  northwestern  part  of  Lake  Erie,  in- 
cluding the  battleground  on  which  Perrj-'s 
v.ctcry  was  achieved. 

The  county  seat  of  this  vast  domain,  which 
contained  133.000  square  miles,  was  larger 
than  ETngland.  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
was  located  at  Detroit,  which  city  is  still  In  a 
county  named  Wayne. 

'A'  lyne  County.  Ohio,  as  is  now  established, 
'.vu..-  created  by  an  act  of  the  Ohio  State  Legis- 
lature. January  4,  1812.  It  is  composed  of  16 
townships.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  MaJ. 
Gen.  Anthony  WajTie.  an  ardent  patriot  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  A  few  outstanding  facts 
relative  to  the  position  in  which  Wayne 
C,  u.;*y  j-diuis    ::.-g'..'  h-ive  some  bearing  in 
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the  high  type  of  physicians  that  have  graced 
its  past  as  well  as  its  present;  men  seeking  a 
prosperous  community  in  which  to  live 

Wayne  County  enjoys  the  enviable  distinc- 
tion of  ranking  third  In  the  United  Stares  in 
agricultural  wealth.  Credit  for  this  high  rat- 
ing is  due  to  a  number  of  factors,  among 
which  are  a  soil  and  climate  adapted  to  a 
wide  diversity  of  crops,  a  thrifty  and  progres- 
sive rural  population,  and  its  pioximity  to 
good  markets 

In  Ohio,  Wayne  County  ranks  flrst  in  the 
feeding  of  lambs  and  in  the  tot^l  value  of  all 
livestock,  in  the  production  of  eggs  and  pota- 
toes Mr  A.  C  Ramsayer,  of  Smithvilie.  6 
miles  from  Wooster.  is  a  general  farmer  own- 
ing 2,250  acres,  practically  in  one  block,  but 
is  interested  more  in  potatoes,  having  planted 
here  last  year  1.250  acres  in  this  county,  also 
owning  many  acres  in  Pennsylvania  where  he 
grows  hl5  seed  potatoes.  He  harvested  this 
year  325.000  bushels  and  is  the  largest  per- 
sonal grower  of  potatoes  in  the  United  States. 

We  may  now  with  the  above  background, 
call  to  the  attention  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing physicians  of  the  county  and  can  men- 
tion only  a  few,  but  there  are  many  of  whom 
we  might  speak  Just  as  interestingly.  We 
have  had  access  to  several  different  histories 
of  Wayne  County  from  the  private  library 
of  Lyman  A.  Adair.  M.  D.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  to 
whom  we  look  as  Wayne  County's  medical 
historian.  From  his  book  shelves  may  be 
found  works  on  all  subjects,  from  a  complete 
set  of  McGuffey's  Readers  to  a  complete  set 
of  the  Annals  of  Medical  History. 

We  feel  that  in  the  confines  of  Wayne 
County  may  be  found  the  history  of  many 
physicians,  whose  separate  car.^ers  have  been 
recognized  as  among  the  few  In  their  chosen 
profession  that  have  attained  marks  of  abil- 
ity, struggles  in  adversity,  prominence  in 
their  community,  success  in  life  and  passing 
on  to  their  reward  in  ages  from  compara- 
tively young  lives  to  ages  far  past  their 
allotted  time. 

Among  the  younger  men  may  I  call  your 
attention  of  Eli  Dudley  Pccock.  the  precep- 
tor of  the  writer  who  died  at  the  age  of  49, 
from  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Dr.  Pccock  was 
born  on  a  farm  of  1.760  acres  purchased  by 
hiS  father,  a  blacksmith  who  came  from 
Harford  County,  Md  .  and  purcha.sed  the 
above  tract  of  land  in  Clinton  Township  In 
1815.  He  also  purchased  640  acres  in  Ash- 
land County,  Ohio,  and  was  the  father  of 
15  children,  two  of  the  sons  being  physicians. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  responded  to  his 
country's  caU  to  the  Union  Army  and  enlisted 
In  June  1862.  at  the  age  of  11  in  the  86th 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  and  served  hls^full 
time,  after  which  his  name  appears  on  "the 
rolls  of  the  Ono  hundred  and  sixty-sixth  and 
One  hundred  ana  eighty-sixth  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry  He  is  said  to  have  had  the 
largest  number  of  enlistments  of  any  soldier 
from  Wayn'^  Ccunty.  He  graduated  from 
Bellevue  Hospital  January  1870;  located  In 
Mansfield,  and  in  1873  removed  to  Shreve 
where  he  maintained  a  successful  and  lucra- 
tive practice  of  medicine.  He  maintained 
one  of  the  largest  private  collections  of  an- 
tiques and  archaeological  specimens  In  Ohio. 

As  Dr  Pocock's  student,  the  writer  placed 
on  exhlbl;lon  in  Columbus  in  1869  a  very  fine 
and  much  admired  collection  from  his  large 
accumulation  of  archaeological  specimens, 
one  particular  Indian  profile  made  from 
arrowheads  and  darts  of  different  colors, 
framed,  which  was  presented  to  the  Ohio 
Archaeological  Society  at  this  centennial  cele- 
bration. We  knew  of  no  one  who  grew  a 
larger,  longer,  more  nicely  kept  beard  than 
Dr.  Pocock 

The  physicians  from  Wayne  County  who 
have  had  some  outstanding  characteristic  or 
honor  bestowed  upon  them  are  so  many  it  is 
difficult  to  select  those  most  Interesting  and 
limit  them  to  the  space  allotted  us 

Our  memory  reverts  to  one  man  in  par^-u- 
lar  to   whom  many   older  practitioner*    :►  - 
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m-n'^'-'  v"h  satisfaction  It'.u.der  Fir*  .^'i  Tf 
He  vi-  b  rn  in  Salter  -  k  T.  wnship,  \\  -.v!  * 
Coun'v,  !819.  worked  on  a  farm  uuui  14 
years  of  age.  then  to  Columbiana  County, 
then  to  P.irtage  County,  wliere  for  3  months 
he  indulged  in  tlie  health-inspiring,  muscle- 
expaudin^i  chest-enlarging,  lung-lnvigorat- 
Irg  occupatioi.  of  chopping  cord  wood  at  3 
shillings  per  cord,  and  hard  beech  at  that. 

He  graduated  In  medicine  in  the  medical 
depariment  ot  Western  Reserve  College, 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  ar.i  .!.  !h47  was  mncii  di  r^v 
onstrator  of  anatcr..;  i.ii.ii  ustnutit;.  IK 
was  appointed  superintendent  Northern  Ohio 
Asylum  at  Newburg.  In  1858  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion. In  1864  he  became  professor  of  obstet- 
rics and  diseases  of  women  in  Charity  Hos- 
pital Medical  College  Clevelai.d  In  1870  this 
institution  was  constituted  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  University  of  Wooster,  where  he 
held  professorship  of  cljstretrics  and  medical 
and  surgical  diseases  of  women,  lecturer  on 
anatomy    physiology,  and  hygiene. 

Dr  Firestone  received  the  title  of  LL  D.  by 
University  of  Ohio  at  Athens  in  1874.  He  was 
popular  as  a  public  lecturer.  His  addresses 
were  eloquent  and  masterly  productions,  re- 
plete with  pathos  and  sentiment  and  chaste 
and  sublime  in  imagery  His  descriptive 
power  was  terse  and  brilliant;  his  ar.alyza- 
tions  methodical  and  thorough;  the  feeliiig 
of  the  higher  key  and  reflective.  Among  his 
many  achievements  he  was  an  accomplished 
violinist  Following  him  was  his  son.  W  W 
Firestone.  M.  D..  graduating  in  18G5,  who 
rapidly  rose  to  .success  and  popularity  In  his 
profession  in  Wco.ster.  Ohio. 

William  S  Battles.  M  D..  was  a  graduate  cf 
Starling  Medical  College  February  22,  1852, 
and  later  attended  short  terms  in  1853  and 
1854  in  Philadelphia  New  York,  and  Cleve- 
land. He  owned  a  larm  at  Mill  Brock.  3  miles 
north  of  Bhreve.  where  he  was  a  medical  stu- 
dent with  I*r  I  H  F.'.K'r  a  practitioner  of 
Mill  Brook 

His  sorrel  team  wa«  a  visible  object,  and  a 
community-known  mode  of  transportation  on 
his  dally  r  u:;d  of  a  country  practitioner  and 
his  commuting  between  his  office  In  Shreve 
and  hi?  farm  at  Mill  Brcok.  He  was  courteous 
;  kf  --v,:'*;!  fr  f!  d  and  stranger;  he  exh:b- 
itLLi  aaii;;  iblt-  i-,  >tv  and  earnestness  of  sen- 
timent. H  !i.-  ;  ill  ';.  y  and  flr>xibillty  of 
conversation  ai  a  loice  ai.d  faclliiy  of  compo- 
sition. He  loved  poetry,  and  nis  sentimental 
and  emotional  attitude  put  him  in  harmony 
with  Nature,  with  whose  heart  he  must  have 
been  in  tune;  hence  he  not  only  loved  her  taut 
reveled  In  her;  plunged  Into  her  infinite 
bosom  and  filled  himself  to  Intoxication  with 
her  charms.  He  wrote  many  poems  on  vari- 
ous subjects. 

Joe  H.  Todd.  M.  D.,  born  In  Franklin  Town- 
ship. Wayne  County.  Ohio.  February  4,  1837, 
was  a  medical  student  of  Shreve,  Ohio,  of  the 
poet-physician  W.  S.  Battles,  above  men- 
tioned, and  preceptor  of  the  well  known 
Mason,  and  G  A  R.  enthusiast.  Dr.  Ell  D. 
Pocock  of  whom  we  have  written. 

Dr.  Todd  entered  upon  his  studies  and 
aimed  to  be  an  educated  practical  man.  Op- 
portunity was  gracious  to  him  and  he  took 
many  special  personal  occasions  to  add  to 
his  general  and  medical  knowledge  under 
such  men  as  Austin  Fhnt,  Jr.,  Delefleld,  Ham- 
ilton and  other  specialists  In  eastern  schools 
of  medicine  and  surgery.  He  had  an  ex- 
cellent professional,  historical,  and  miscel- 
laneous library,  and  his  passion  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  books  was  a  mania.  Dr.  Todd 
was  an  archaeologist  of  rare  ability  and  per- 
severing type. 

In  his  office,  home,  out-buildings,  where- 
ever  room  was  found  was  a  large  collection 
of  animals,  fosslliferous  remains,  petrifactions, 
botanical,  mlneraloglcal.  zoological,  and  geo- 
logical specimens,  stalactites  from  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  gold  quartz  from  Colorado, 
Peru,  and  Mexico,  spliuteied  rock  from  El 
Capitan,  fishes  and  alligators  from  the  Gulf, 


b«..a;.      ri-.-u-' ':.;1;i-^     f-lk,    bison,    lichens,    and 
mosse>  fr:"ri   A..K'-k:i 

A  renirrkab.v  ::.* cresting  personal  char- 
acter, he  u  <  (!  .^ii,:\i-t  11,  1936,  aged  99  years, 
6  months  and  7  days.  He  was  the  oldest 
Mason  in  the  Nation,  and  the  second  oldest 
practicing  physician  in  Ohio  and  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Wayne  County  Medical 
Society. 

In  1872  Dr.  Todd  married  OpheUa,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Campbell,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  Scotch  extraction,  a  scion  of  the 
celebrated  Campbell  family,  one  of  whom,  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  married  a  daughter  of 
Queen  Victoria.  To  our  subject  and  wife 
was  bom  one  son.  James  Campbell  Todd, 
March  17,  1874.  The  young  man  studied 
medicine,  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  In  1900. 

Being  a  rather  frail  lad  and  on  account  of 
his  health,  moved  to  and  lived  in  Oregon 
where,  before  his  untimely  death,  he  became 
associated  in  the  faculty  of  the  Denver  and 
Gross  College  of  Medicine,  as  an  assistant  in 
pathology  and  director  of  clinical  laboratory, 
lecturer,  associated  professor  of  pathology, 
and  was  pathologist  and  clinical  microscopist 
to  Denver  City  and  Ccunty  Hospital.  St. 
Anthony's  Hospital.  Children's  Hospital,  and 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Sanitarium  for  Con- 
sumptives Dr  J  C.  Todd  will  be  remem- 
bered by  his  contribution  to  medicine  in  his 
textbook  Clinical  Diagnosis  by  Lat>oratoiy 
Methods,  which  was  in  the  sixth  edition  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

One  of  the  early  practitioners  In  the  county 
was  Dr.  C  H  Wilgohs  at  Doylestown.  Wayne 
Ccunty,  Ohio.  The  following  is  a  news  item 
on  Dr   Wilgchs'  ninety-fifth  birthday: 

A  large  ai.ti  h  r,n  company  gathered  at 
the  heme  of  Dr  l  H  Wilgohs  Sunday,  No- 
vember 20,  1898.  to  remind  the  doctor  that 
he  had  added  another  stone  to  the  already 
large  number  of  miles  nnes  In  his  life  Jour- 
ney, and  to  wish  him  many  more  returns  of 
the  day. 

Tlic  doctor,  although  95  years  old.  looks  and 
acts  like  a  well-preserved  man  of  «0;  Is  an 
exceedingly  good  conversationalist,  walks 
without  a  cane,  and  thinks  5  miles  Is  but  a 
short  tramp.  re::<K  v.  tiiout  glasses,  and  re- 
tains a  large  \"  ;  s »-  one  which  miny 
younger  men  wci;    .     f  ^lad  to  have 

He  attributes  his  eld  age  to  the  fact  he  has 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  inactive  but  has 
kept  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  times  in  all 
things  He  sa'd  he  never  used  tobacco  nor 
touched  liquor  until  43  years  of  age.  and 
has  always  been  temperate  in  all  things. 

There  has  not  been  a  death  of  a  male 
member  of  the  family  from  natural  causes 
under  100  years  of  age  for  at  least  400  years. 
The  doctor  was  born  upon  a  baronial  estate 
near  the  city  of  Kiel,  in  the  Province  of 
Schleswig-Holstein.  Germany  It  was  then  a 
part  of  Eienmark  His  father,  at  the  time  of 
his  birth,  was  surgeon  general  of  the  army  of 
the  north,  but  afterwards  resigned  and  be- 
came syndicus  of  the  state  of  Muhlenburg,  a 
position  of  great  importance,  both  politically 
and  financially  He  was  killed  at  the  age  of 
83,  when  horoeback  riding  while  attending  to 
the  duties  of  his  position. 

Dr.  Wilgohs  came  to  America  in  1835  and 
took  permanent  residence  in  Wayne  County 
In  1840.  In  1845  he  married  Maria  Lelbel- 
sperger.  a  granddaughter  of  George  Babb.  of 
Springfield.  Ohio.  She  died  in  1849.  In  1854 
he  married  Miss  Catherine  Shondel,  his  pres- 
ent wife.  He  is  the  father  of  seven  living 
children  and  has  lost  five. 

All  the  great  cities  have  grown  and  In- 
creased, some  being  but  villages,  some  not 
even  existing  when  he  came  to  this  country. 
Dr  Wilgohs  died  at  the  age  of  101.  at 
Doylestown.  Wayne  County.  Ohio.  As  a  boy 
he  saw  Napoleon's  army  march  through 
Russia. 

Wayne  County  may  well  take  pride  in  the 
part  she  played  in  the  matter  of  medical 
education.     Many   eminent   physicians   have 


receivfd  tlieir  p"'p::nunary  meaidl  :i.-.;;.:.g 
at  the  Colleci  t  V,  ooster.  where  a  first-rat* 
biology  department  Is  maintained. 

The  department  of  biology  at  Wooster  was 
organized  by  Dr  Horace  N  Mateer.  who  was 
the  flrst  professor  of  that  subject  for  a  long 
period  of  years  and  who  was  also  a  much 
j-fct-itf-tPrt  practitioner  of  medicine  in  Wooster. 
Mateer  graduated  from  the  University 
ui  Penn.-!ylvanla  in  1883  After  completing  an 
Internship  he  came  to  Wooster  to  practice  his 
profession     He  was  y  ^    ti^e  first  physi- 

cian in  Wooster  to  1  .  „  i  a  modern  mtdl- 

cal  training  as  laboratory  teaching  was  then 
in  its  infancy.  For  years  Dr.  Mateer  did  the 
medical  laboratory  work  In  Wooster  and 
vicinity 

One  day  shortly  after  Dr.  Mateer  had  been 
established  in  Wooster.  a  committee  from 
the  college  faculty  came  to  see  him  at)Out 
organizing  a  biology  department  there  His 
reply  was,  "I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  subject."  The  spokesman  for  the  com- 
mittee retorted,  "Go  find  out  something 
about  biology  and  come  back."  The  doctor 
took  his  advice  and  the  result  was  that 
Wooster  College  was  one  of  the  first  schools  to 
have  a  biology  department,  and  that  was 
headed  by  an  em.inent  teacher  from  1886  to 
1926. 

_  Among  outstanuing  medical  men  who  re- 
ceived their  early  training  at  Wooster  are: 
Marlon  Blai  kenhorn.  now  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  University  of  Cincinnati  School  of 
Medicine;  John  O  Mateer.  chief  or  *"  *•  n  ■  - 
slon  of  gastrcenterologv  at  the  For.  H'  ^;  ;  :  ] 
in  Detroit,  and  a  son  cl  I:  M  •  N  M  'i 
James  C.  T'^dcl,  wh  se  nuuic  is  uicii'Lioiitd 
elsewhere  li:   ':  *     t.'      h.  was  also  a  pupil  of 

Dr    M-.-trr      \v :.<■•  County  l^  ]-'-^-..n  ■■'.  'hese 

narr.'-*-  vi  iri<  ci  ^'  :;»=■  and  h'"-  ;-"■  ■.!■'■  :-  '';r'!ier 
enh'.rirfi  b\  W'a'  'uV.  •>:.''.  -''-v  ^vf-.-  ^.  ■  ^.  i;f 
er!V"-i:t   W,  v:ir  Crvii.:v   f;;-.-  ,.  -'xrv- 

\lf::-:\  R ' ;  =  :  k*  n;i'"n  C:'v  .c  W':ir::e 
r  \y..\x  0;.:>  \'-.'''  :-i  ».::'ii<;\j:. :  t-  i.I  W'lS'ir:,  H.  - 
^t••'^(  .1  \  ::v,.  •.•:,.■  ;,«•;  .  :  K:.>  v,  r.  ,,;  ..:'  ■■  ,f 
s-:;k,r.j  f  ntlcmav.i'.  .■;■;<  '.:.ce.  rtcci':,  /i  J, 
,1-  :.  :.■.  ■:.  r  ;n  hi?  <  ^ ;:-",  ;.  '■  'intll  hi?  -'a  'V. 
in  r''l^''  H-'  ^'.■:l^  *'-■  '..'*  '"'■  '-  *■  '^^•"  ■■  '■'■■  '■'■''• 
tt\U\\>    \    '^i'  'i   '  •'■":•■     ■'..C  •    ■■.•..■'  r    ■"f'<'   ':■■   i"i'':^:  •''=' 

of  U'.-'tTf;  I-;-^<rvf'  ■:,  ■•'^'     ;;r;.r"./ ::;,r  '.i.  C^r:- 

M.ir;':,  !:,,.■,;■  k- ;-.!.- .r:",  'iir  f'lcler  >•<  :.  ►;;;::i:'.i- 
aieci  f!i.  -T'  \'.''>*f":;  Htsctvr  ■;:  ;.':3  S'V-'':i 
his  .i::*t':  ...■:■..,  a:  I.,.K'  >:cl(  H.-v].'..;  '>*..'■  ■:>- 
Ststant  professor  of  nied:i";:;(-  Wr'-T;  r;  R. - 
serve  University,  u:.i;'  '.'.-P/i.  lh:<.:  be  :•■;£; 
chief  of  the  medlca.  d  ;  r.ment  of  n.c  t  r  - 
versity  of  Clnclnnmi.  the  position  b*-  t.  w 
holds,  and  is  recognized  as  an  authc:;;v  ;  y 
the  profession  in  general. 


We    Shou'd   Announce  to  tJ-e   World   Our 
War  Ain:s 


r:^.'  i  1 
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OF 


HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or    NOKTH    DAKOTA 

I>:  TTTE  HOUSE  OF   KFrnE!--FNT,'.  TIVES 

Ml .  BURDICK.  Ml .  Spocikcr.  ihe  lane 
has  arrived  when  a  clear  and  nontechni- 
cal statement  of  the  aims  of  the  Allies 
should  b"^  made,  published,  and  distrib- 
uted th:.  u-liout  tht^  allied  l    ;;.,!iCS  and 

A:\  id.'  .i  soinelimcs  stronger  than 
!  a:  ;.  i:  I'  proved  so  with  Tom  Payne's 
V. :  ■  •  i  -    1.;  ;:,-;v  Revolution;  it  r  3 

io  -AhLi:  riLo.cicni  Wilson  issued  1::^:  :4- 
point  program.    We  need  one  no^v,       i 
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I  OX 


a  mere  report  of  tii'-  ni'^etinc  of  ?:>  -:dtTit 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  r.^..: chill 
on  the  hiRh  seas  will  not  *  tK  p  ■  place 
of  a  clear-cut.  realistic  prcg;  i: 


It  ought  to  be  clear  that  u- 


territory;  we  seek  no  trade    i  i      .ages 


.._!..  It 

are  de- 


povern- 

has  been 
on  that 
fight  for 


over  any  country  after  h 
should  be  made  clear  tha"  v\ 
fendinR  what  this  country  stands  for 
and  that  we  are  not  trying  o  perpetuate 
the  rule  of  England  or  any  othtr  country 
over  people  who  desire  tr  -..^  full  ex- 
pression to  their  own  id-  ^ 
ment. 

If  the  British  ru'.?^  :r.  I-r',i 
such  during  their  arl:;u:i;>' : 
the  people  nf  I:ui;.i  decline  to 
the  Elmpire.  v.  h  •;  c!  bp  rh-^  ;;i'^  nation 
on  earth  to  a"  -^r  '  )  t  ;i-  B  ash  rule 
i:r  "■:'.   'hf  In-:;;  tr.   p*  ^  pie. 

Similarly,  a:-  'a-  :r:-^'if\^6  i"  perpetu 
atmg  the  p  vs-r  (•  !!,>.:  .-i..issie  In 
Eth::p';<i  \'.  lu-  ;>  tu..'v  'I'  'i-  '■Mmes 
chari,'f"i  a~a;n.^:  y.::v.  ar;'i  'A-,  h  i-ause 
Chr; ■>■;.'::  f:»t^opie  to  •■;rr.  t :->::•.  'jhe  scenes 
of  h,,~  .:±\:n\ii:   ti-T'.  ' 

r   -t  •  n;     ■  ■ .  rva,    'a  '    'a  ^.^  o^- 
winr..:;2  •!■".:>  war  ,f  v.-  in:;-"   ..t..--A'r  :or 
all   c  f   •!>•   .t'u 


t  K  r..~> 


.ii^;;^> 


r  p  '   ■  '-■  O 


If    w 


rr.u<r    n- 


';:■  selves 


.  ■  e   . i\ 


Whom   W-'  ar>>   fi=;h 

nance    oi;r    Aa.>  >    and    at"iia:.i'    (Ao    the 

fighting.    .v>    -h'-':M   d-rrvir.d    ':".,a*    these 

war    fruTd^    of    cir.-    •x:.:i):'     '.hf    .same 

attributes  of  democ:  ay  rt;a'  'a- 

pnc"  ir*" 

'.V--  t'lava'  a  la:'ij^'  nt::T;b*'':- 
':'.'  I'n.a'd  S'a^-s  I'^iddv  who  rslll  at;a.n.-t 
ih-  O  •.  ^  ::::-. -rr  cf  R■;,-^la,  The  K:i- 
S!,,'-,  ■  \:av-'  h'-'V.  n'.ak.ni;  a  ii'^^vJi'i;-  -"and 
:,.'.'■:.-"  .1  P'"w-Tful  srai  ■-.■.'•'j'.f^c  'a  ir 
n.u.iiine  careful. y  pr-'p  ir-c;  f  r  ytai'S  to 
do  Just  what  it  ;.>  r.  -.v  d:::'..:  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  .va:  :r.  R  ;>.  :a  n,i>  clearly 
demonstrated  ;da'  tra-  G  '  -  :r.ment  nf 
that  cour.trv  >'a::,s  the  p^'<  pa'  ;i  r,  I:  it 
does,  we  d'-  r.r  ■  ..  -d  "n  be  concerned  any 
further  w;'h  'Aha-  kind  of  government 
Russia  has.  W^'  ^h";-;  <  n-  Vk"  ;•  abund- 
antly clear  that  w  tak"  iiu.s  pi  sition  as 


to   all    governments.     If    the 


people   in 


tho 


s-'    i'.  ur-:  :■:-■,.    w.;!';'    ';>•    k.:;d    (d    gOV- 


ernmen"  * 
allies  wa:.: 


V  h  -• 


I-  I:  otir 
.;.?;:•■  ;  ir 

1  .al  profit 
^r^-;  'h'-n* 


i;-  i'-'-.a  a  _  ; . 
:;;     pa;  .■•■i;-'  i  f  r'ai;a:a;  i,.-::: 
1  la^iri  ;  ;.e  tci:.  i  f  p-->  pi-'  a; . 
have  at  soin-    :in--  <■]■  <•■  ii- 
a  go\'  •:  n>a.  al       :  a  t  ol.  U  is  uj)  to  them 
nnd  nui  u.s  u  c:^  :".. 

ri  ir  onlv  object  In  enterinc 
a  ,1  ^    i".l   ',v   '  1   (i.'fcnd    th.> 

.1  ,  1.  ;aa     .,    pi,  a  .  ;     w  Moh    v  .i  ■ 
I  ■■  ^'     a  'a 'd 'a ; " ,   . n     t;    \  > • ; ! ■. 1 1 a  1 1 1 
(■;     '\i\.\'    '  P.  ■    p--(-pU'    I,  t    '  da  - 
Ui  .^.:''       \V  ■     d'.  -aa!    •■.    a     '..n' 
China     ^'^nIua•     ra.»!u1     N-a 
\v  '    k      Id'ia  ia-.^,o\  ak.a      t  K  i  ■  i 
a;.-l  .d:   'm  i  la^'i^  i  lai:   i  ai    i,  ii  ■■ 
jilore   a!d"j'    i'ld    pt;:^:'    lh'V>t 
to    !    ,\  r    ■  ia'    k.nd    el    tavi  i  nu 

V^.l'P  1  da'     \    •'   pla    aM,  .     W  p,,vdl 

h»s  bul!!    a    ►:'.  ■M'    ivod.   ev-a-sa 

ilv'Mal  hr  t.'d!  t  d;e  >a>ma  Id.nn 
F'h'-P.ibly    ;;    (h"!a    :,s    :\:iv   f 


ap 


M  ih 


■  '  Of  itar.ra,  i;ti;n:t  d, 
'A  M  bn;'daa  -it  i^  the  Unit 


t>)  ':  idi'^  uith  aiiv  nation  on  iii  fair  and 
.la-"  ba.si>,  ar.d  if  ua.  cannot  have  trado 
I'datmn-  of  thai  character  \<.e  iad  belter 

h  (■•  a  none. 


•  af  wiih- 
<-d  S'ate<. 


■), 


this  war 
!v.  a-racy 

,t    ^-dl   is 
a;  a:  dlt'SS 

■  ,''..r. ' ;  t  - 

!  ■-    la,.:,,., 

av      iva>. 

.'v'lb  .i. 

l'^      ',-      :!■- 

I '  i  'a  '  M  1 '  a  s 

a  r, '    ! .  a '  \ 

H;  1  „ , .  I  ra  1 

r   cnipa'' 
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are  certainly  asking  for  no  ad- 
\  ir:M:;:e  from  any  nation  today  as  a  con- 
sideration for  aiding  them  in  this  strug- 
gle, and  we  should  make  it  clear  that 
after  the  war  we  shall  ask  no  advantage 
from  our  friends  or  our  enemies. 

If  we  cannot   influence  our  allies  to 
join  in  a  clear-cut  statement  of  our  war 
purposes,  we  can  at  least  announce  to 
I  the  world  our  own  policy. 


The  Lrdod   o:i   tae  Worlj  W  a-  Situation 


REMARKS 

r  F 

HON.  FRANK  H.  EICK 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17,  1942 

M  B'-  K  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  22, 
1941.  I  first  rose  to  address  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  World  War  situ- 
ation. There  were  then  only  some  of  us 
who  really  believed  that  war  would  ap- 
proach and  engulf  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  do  not  know  that  many  of 
the  Members  gave  great  heed  to  my  re- 
marks on  our  relation  to  the  world 
situation.  On  July  14  1941.  I  again  ad- 
dr^-sed  the  House  on  the  subject.  More 
Id  ;.:  Developments  in  Our  Foreign 
Policy,  and  on  August  12,  1941.  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  of  the  Se- 
lective Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940, 
I  not  only  endorsed  the  amendments  but 
went  into  a  discussion  of  the  seriousness 
and  danger  in  which  this  country  stood. 

I  was  not  trying  to  terrify  the  House 
or  the  country  but  to  make  them  realize 
that  more  than  ordinary  legislation  was 
necessary.  On  January  14,  1942,  a  month 
after  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster,  I  aeain 
addressed  the  House  on  the  war  effort 
that  confronts  us.  I  was  not  trying  to 
be  one  who  comes  and  says  that  I  told 
you  so.  All  of  the  remarks  that  I  have 
made  on  foreign  policy  or  our  foreign 
situation  I  have  intended  to  be  instruc- 
tive and  educational.  I  have  distributed 
some  reprint."?  of  these  among  the  con- 
stituents of  my  district  with  the  hope 
that  they  might  be  at  least  informative. 

One  of  the  young  men  in  my  district 
has  issued  a  statement  that  we  should 
'win  the  war  first."  He  has  not  been 
able  to  say  what  would  be  done  after  the 
W!^r  was  won.  Certainly  there  Is  no 
acislator  that  I  know  of  in  the  House  ol 
Ih  presentatlves  that  l.s  not  b^^ndlng  his 
back  to  endeavor  to  win  this  war,  usins 
All  his  !itren(!th.  all  the  miRht  that  he 
bus  !»>  I  hat  cfTort.  It  \s  not  possible  for 
•la  aiaiue  cltixen  to  Understand  the 
:  ip  1.^,' \  A  i\  '  ]-\r\\  events  hit  suoceed- 
••;  ■  (Mid.  .;h-:  ;.i  '))•'  pr'-'~<>nf  <MUBRle. 
I"  .>  far  thn;  \r  »-'■■!!  •  lap  I  1'  1  asked 
!''i  tarv  'udiy  .so  \h.r  1  aaa  convey  to 
tha-  Mand.tas  of  tla-  ][  <;;.-,(■  u;;d  my  COn- 

^piatiP^  Aiai"  !P  pi  sent  situation  Is. 
In  Ma'.-  i;41    'Ah--,  I  tr.a-   ,i  idressed  the 

H'ni',e  o:\  t  da-  u  "add  i  :i-.-  iUid  called  at- 
tentain  tai  :d.,'  u'taxve  d ar.cers  facing  the 
Unpad  Sap-  'a  c  w-:.  api  formally  at 
peace  wph  ti."  Axis  P(-.v-rs,  and  Ger- 
many hid  n  t   y-'t  laun.a^a-d  its  furious 
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attack  on  the  Soviet  Union.  When  in 
the  summer  of  1941  I  again  spoke  on 
the  subject  Hitler's  armies  and  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union  were  locked  in  titanic 
struggle  on  the  long  front  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Seas  When  I  last  discussed 
the  war  on  this  floor  in  January  1942  the 
world  situation  had  again  changed  com- 
pletely. Japan  had  treacherously  at- 
tacked the  United  States,  and  her  part- 
ners. Germany  and  Italy,  had  at  once 
declared  war  on  us.  Defeats  had  over- 
taken us.  but  Bataan.  Singapore,  and 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  were  still  in  our 
hands.  In  Russia  the  Nazi  hordes  had 
fallen  back  before  fierce  Russian  coun- 
ter attacks  and  British  troops  still  oc- 
cupied advanced  posts  in  Libya. 

Today.  7  months  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
we  again  face  an  amazing  overturn  of 
events.  The  Japanese  have  overrun  a 
large  part  of  the  southwestern  Pacific. 

In  North  Africa  Rommel's  troops  have 
fought  their  way  far  into  Egypt,  imperil- 
ing the  position  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  Middle  East.  In  Russia  Hitler  is 
once  more  hurling  masses  of  men.  tanks, 
and  planes  against  the  brave  Russian 
defenders  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  reach 
the  Caucasus.  In  the  Atlantic,  in  the 
Caribbean,  and  along  our  Atlantic  sea- 
board. German  submarines  have  sent  to 
the  bottom  nearly  400  ships  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  have  described  briefly  some  of  the 
unfavorable  aspects  of  the  present  mili- 
tary situation.  But  there  is  another  and 
brighter  side  to  which  I  desire  to  direct 
your  attention.  Thousands  of  fully 
equipped  American  troops  are  in  battle 
stations  on  other  continents  of  the  globe. 
Since  December  7.  1941.  the  American 
Army  and  Navy  have  accomplished  a 
truly  stupendous  task  in  organizing  and 
transporting  without  loss  expeditionary 
forces  to  several  points  thousands  of 
miles  away.  One  of  my  own  sons,  an 
ensign  in  the  United  States  Navy,  is  sta- 
tioned at  Pearl  Harbor.  These  troops 
are  well  trained  and  equipped  and  are 
ready,  when  the  time  comes,  to  go  into 
offensive  action  against  our  enemies. 
The  extent  of  this  accomplishment  will 
be  realized  when  one  recalls  that  in  the 
first  World  War  It  was  a  full  year  after 
our  entrance  before  any  sizable  body  of 
American  troops  were  ready  to  engage 
In  combat. 

Another  heartening  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion is  the  story  of  our  opeiations  in  the 
Pacific.  Again  and  again  our  ships  and 
planes  have  met  the  Japanese  Navy  and 
sent  it  scurrying  home,  licking  Its  wounds. 
The  Battle  of  Mldw.^y.  the  stoi-y  ot  which 
was  itvealed  a  few  days  ano.  was  truly 
an  epic  of  American  herol.sm  and  daring. 
The  losses  sustained  by  the  Japanese  In 
that  operation  cannot  foil  to  have  a  vital 
efTect  on  the  balance  oi  >  i  power  In  the 
Pacific. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  story  of  produc- 
tion. Tho  flood  of  planes,  tanks,  guns, 
and  shells  now  pouring  forth  from  our 
factories  Is  eloquent  prophecy  of  the  fate 
which  awaits  our  enemies.  It  Is  true  that 
our  shipping  situation  is  acute  and  that 
we  must  still  wrestle  with  the  problem 
of  getting  the  weapons  to  the  pla  s 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  sur- 
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mount  this  ob^tacla  a-  v^-r  have  s-;;  . 
mcninted  raha;--  Tlia  \'al  '•  ■  f  our  sol- 
dier,- ar:d  ^^:'i]<'i<  a-  'a-'  a  as  th  quality  of 
our  r:a  -trira  -a  h,t-  ad:>  ady  been  proven 
on  many  a  fieri",  ou.  piobleni  i:  w  :,'-,  to 


unite   men   anci   niaclaras   at 


p.aCf 


where  thev  c  iii  ait   ;ia'  em  pp'*' 

Th\<  coun„'A  and  i'-  a--''iart-s  ai  tl^ 
Unitad  Napan>  h-.-.r  c  ::::>■  a  d  riu  way 
since  th."  .taimmer  at  1940  wh^  a  :h:  Nrzi 
milda,:;.  n,.L;lP,  b;  >  k-  ;li:',,  a^ 'i  'la  (.''•n'l- 
nen'al  deferis'^s  and  ,sti:od,  f1t,;-ned  waii 
victory,  on  the  shores  nf  th-'  .^'ian^iip  the 
highway  to  the  Americ..,-,  Than  Bntaln 
faced  the  apgressor  aiari'',  .limost  q,'.- 
fenseless,  but  it-saiu''  and  iraiiiaid 
Then  our  own  niilfary  ixa.o  r  v.  ;^s  l.'tap 
our  army  the  sni;ila'si  n.  .  ta:  tia  sc;  " 
powers,  op:i'  air  fare.-  hadi  ;n  paai,:'.'  bul 
in  nuir.beia^  far  b'-'-x  ''a,  haa-  a:r  fleets 
in  Europe.  Tlien  ih.a  sMli  fr-a  ;x  -pies  of 
the  world  st(X)d  apart  f;om  ont  another. 
wond'Tinp  whan  \h<'  ova  tcrcus  al  aggres- 
sion vv^'tdd  ^"ika   a'  'Ivm. 

\Vh  I  :h-  n  va  "dd  have  dared  to  proph- 
esy a.aa,  \\a:i;n  2  ppars  Great  Britain 
wcu  d  tj"  add  'o  -'  r.d  i  thousand  planes 
again.st  Gei niany  in  a  single  attack,  that 
the  United  States  ol  America  would  have 
built  uv  hPi  .my  of  over  3.000  COO  men 
and  ha\  (s  n.  rted  its  industrial  econ- 
om.v  •  wai  ii'duction,  that  28  United 
Nations  would  have  pledged  themselves 
in  solemn  compact  to  the  overthrow  of 
Hitlerism? 

We  of  the  United  Nations  are  engaged 
in  a  struggle  again.st  a  barbarous  foe  who 
seeks  to  dominate  and  enslave  the  world. 
We  are  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  our- 
selves and  of  our  posterity.  We  have 
absolute  faith  in  the  justice  of  our  cause. 
The  war  will  ix'  iiaid  ind  it  may  be  long, 
but  we  are  convuiciu  liiat  in  the  end  we 
shall  triumph  over  the  forces  of  bar- 
barism. 

Attractive  political  slogans  are  easily 
conceived,  but  we  must  not  let  the  con- 
duct of  this  war  be  handled  by  inexperi- 
enced men  or  those  who  seek  to  gain  for 
themselves  or  their  friends  personal 
advantage. 


The  Aaierican  ^;nr.t 


L.\  -  t-NSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

[]<?::  A^ME  J.roF,\N') 

or  ta!    ,  .    ;■-:  AND 

IN  Tf!    Itiv  •  F.  OF  RErRESENT.^TlVK3 

t         a  J'.dy  17.  1942 

Ktr    r-  11  \\".i     Mr,    Speaker,   under 
Itave  vl    my    remarks    in    the 

Rbtiu      I  .na  pruud  to  Include  therein  a 

sc'd  '  ;  s  'i  !  'I'l   t     h'^  ;varer, '  ■- 

1  p.  '  la*  ■(  ;  1-  V  1  1'  'i  n  i'v  .'J  •'',,  m".  -Old 
Robei;  I.'d-'.a-,  wlio  Iv  ran;--  .!  .i  dofec- 
Uvr  r.irdiaiiii  w  is  t\\;  .  n  a-ra  ,<  'Alsrn  he 
sought  'a  eul  ' '  "i  ih''  Aita:,'  In  !^,!s 
deteihv.nad'-n  !os(!',  <  t)a-  (a'an::\  m  '1: 
prrsrn!  x^aia  he  i.dPuaed  ua  da,  .a  at't::,- 
tlon  I'l  1'  iia'  V  '  !  la,  daieel  aau  Id'iaiA-  sue- 
ceedtd  in,  (  nli>;in!;, 

AI:ha.tipii  h"  had  lu^t  yet  finish,  d  his 
tratni.f',  his  la't 'r  roeriViri  a  taw  days 
aioi  bv  h;>  partn;v  Mr  and  Mt;  A:niund 


I«abr:e,  of  12  Baia-vue  .A^ .  nue  L;neoln,. 
R  I  ,  ;ti  my  d  -*:  p  ■■■pi  fie ;-  th  '  American 
spirit  and  the  dtteiUiiuatiun  of  our  men 
in  the  armed  forces  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing that  is  dfa;  :■■•  :1a  n'.  m.  -na'  the 
Ameriran  p.'  pic  na^at  Pa  >a-.t.a  ;;..rn  me 
Axa-  •■na'\   o:u':-  '     B<  d -^  letter  follows: 

nr'P  n:  a  aiR  and  D.^d:  I  know  you'll  take 
th.i  P  '.ter  aard,  but  believe  me,  It  hurts  me 
more  to  write  It,  I'm  going  to  be  perfectly 
lioncst  with  you  because  I  don't  believe  In 
building  up  your  hopes  only  to  be  disap- 
pointed again. 

Well,  here  it  Is,  straight  from  the  shoulder. 
First,  we've  been  given  orders  to  have  all 
a^'dding.  packs,  rifles,  and  other  equipment 
that  Is  used  for  training  ready  to  hand  in 
by  the  end  of  the  week  Second,  our  cook 
has  orders  to  have  enough  food  on  hand  for 
5  days  and  6  nights.  And  this  food  is  to  be 
cooked  in  the  train's  kitchen  Third,  we've 
been  told  to  have  our  mess  kits  good  and 
clean,  because  we'll  be  using  them  for  a  few 
days. 

Dad,  this  means  only  one  thing.  ■We're 
going  to  the  west  coast.  Of  course,  nothing 
is  definite.  We  haven't  been  told  where  we're 
going,  but  our  sergeant  told  us  today  we'd 
lie  going  on  a  long  trip.  So  I'm  hoping  for 
the  best,  but  Tm  expecting  the  worst 

Dad,  if  I'm  sent  to  the  west  coast,  I'll 
probably  be  assigned  to  a  combat  unit,  be- 
cause most  forts  there  are  embarkation  points. 
Of  course,  this  means  I  won't  be  home  till 
this  war  is  over  and,  believe  me.  when  I  get 
there  It  is  going  to  end  damn  fast.  They 
won't  send  me  across  for  at  least  2  months, 
because  I  haven't  had  enough  training  as  yet. 

Dad.  I  wish  I  could  explain  the  way  I  feel 
now  It's  a  feeling  you  can't  put  in  words, 
but  111  try  anyway. 

Although  I  want  to  visit  my  home  and 
loved  ones  more  than  anything  in  the  world. 
I'm  still  glad  to  go  to  the  war  zone  and  face 
it  no  matter  how  awful  It  may  be  I'll  be 
cjming  to  the  aid  of  my  friends  who  are 
already  there  and  at  the  same  time  be  pro- 
tecting those  I  love.  You  know.  Dad,  as 
much  as  I  like  living,  I'm  not  afraid  to  die. 
Of  course,  it  is  farfetched  to  talk  of  death, 
but  I  want  you  to  know  I'm  ready  for  it 
any  time.  To  me  one  man's  life  in  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  million  Isn't  very  Important. 
We  ha^e  too  many  great  men  and  great  ideals 
in  this  country  to  let  the  loss  of  a  few  men 
charge  our  way  of  living.  No  matter  hew 
many  of  us  go.  there'll  always  be  somebody 
to  take  our  places.  We're  too  great  and  tco 
strong  a  country  to  ever  t>€  defeated.  I  don't 
think  there's  another  man  in  his  Army  who 
can  be  as  thankful  as  I  am.  My  life  has  been 
full  and  complete.  I  couldn't  ask  for  any- 
thing more. 

Don't  write  after  Wednesday.    Don't  worry, 
It  wont  be  long. 
Your  son, 

BOT 


V-"  i",.x  !?di  S!-a:'  1  Co  l'^  Far  fS  Pas- 
!i,;0'n'  in  Lvju.»lu..iii,,  the  lj.,ua'.la.. t  ot  iht 
V^'cir 

iJviLNih^dN  OV  l'"tMAi\KS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

ai    1  a  ii"-'  'V,  '\  •  \ 

Thirsd:!'/  JhUj  1''   /"id 

Mr      VOOKHIS     ot     Caidotna      Mr. 

Sr>f;ikf-r,  had  their-  bean  a.n  apan  i-aPi'  an 
tha   tax   bill,   one   amendment    I    should 

have  offered  is  the  amendment  lo  p.act  a 


$2^000  niaxlra.jrn  an  fV  ■  a'':a''i!;'t  '~t  nr- 
(a"r:  '  any  tannly  v^'faPa,  b^  adowed  to 
SptriiQ  Vipuii  Pa^tat   uul.i.p  c^ji..^  V.t.r       i  oe- 

lieve  such  a  provision  no  more  ilaa:  ja,.t. 
I  am  sure  the  married  pe  p.'  :  a  '.  aa^ 
on^y   $2,"   a   W'""-k  anid    fh-     -a-iLpi     pcopic 

na.k  :]t;  r'a:''iv  flO  a  w-'.'K  wpa.  na.^t  pay 
incon:>'  laxt,-'  lUKa';  l*'a>  :i-''.v  bll  w"  pv: 
feei   bj'tler    ;-b  :;•    '!:•■    •-:■ 'latar'n    :•    taay 


;  pa' 'a:'  no  one 

,    ;a^-    a,:'a.'  of 

Ana  .a  id     is 

lit-   uI:A'    a.^k- 


knew  that  b'  -■'  :,d  a  t   "ta: 
could  enjoy   inv  -,  na    an  :r, 
trial     and     cnsa-      E.\<  i  \ 
1<-M\\   to  do  his  fUa   ia.:l 
that  ail  oth'^-'-  da  l:k'  -.va-i- 

Here  is  the  taxt  r[  •b--  ani^aaanj:  a,;  I 
^^■:'^l;  T  could  h  a,"  ( ■"  :«  i  '  'd.e  tax  bill. 
Page  181,  aftfci   hnr  6,  iniseii: 

Sec.  154.  Supertax  on  mdividuals. 

(a)  General  rule. — Chapter  1  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  era*  'Vireof  the  following; 

"SirFPLSMENT     V sa    Ef     \X     ON     1NDI\'IDUALS 

"Sec.  440.  Imposition  <'    •    > 

"There  shall  be  leviea.  c  ..acted,  and  paid 
for  each  taxable  year  upon  the  supertax  net 
Income  of  every  Individual  a  tax  of  100  per- 
cent of  so  much  of  the  supertax  net  income  as 
when  added  to  the  interest  on  niair,"n- 
described  in  section  22  (bt  (41  Hsafaj  i  ra.  •• 
to  the  enactment  of  *h*  IPa* :  we  .^ct  of  1942 
exceeds  $25,000. 

"S»c.  441.  Definition  of  supertax  net  Income. 
"For  the  purposes  of  thU  chapter  'super- 
tax net  Income'  of  any  individual  for  any 
taxable  year  means  the  net  lncon>e  of  such 
Individual  for  such  taxable  year  less  the 
credits  against  net  Income  provided  in  sec- 
tion 26  (bi,  except  that— 

"(1)  There  shall  be  included  the  interest 
on  obligations  described  in  section  22  (b) 
(4)  (relating  to  interest  on  certain  Govern- 
ment obligation-  :,  -nel  aftr:  the  enactment 
of  the  Revenue  .*.  :     t   :a4J 

"(2)  There  shall  be  Lnaliaia  aiovmts  de- 
scribed in  section  22  (b)  i  bi  (relatlne; 
to  employee  annuities)  and  in  section  165 
(b)  (relating  to  employee  tnosts)  paid  with 
respect  to  such  Individual  by  his  employer 
in  such  taxable  year; 

"(3)  There  shall  be  excP  cad  =io  much  of 
the  net  Income  attributable  to  a  trade  or 
business  in  which  ,"=v;ch  individual  !;-  en- 
gaged as  is  de a  ! -aa  a,  under  regtUatlcns 
prescrltjed  by  P-  <  .niaissloner  with  the 
approval  of  thf  s*  ri  ary,  to  have  been  ex- 
pended in  the  payment  of  debts  incurred  In 
such  trade  or  busincEB  or  to  have  been  ex- 
pended for  normal  capital  growth  cf  "iirr 
trade  or  business: 

"(4)  There  shall  t«  :.'.  ■vfd  ;  ;  r  additional 
deduction  the  tax  lu.p-^ttu  t:y  Motions  11  and 
12  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(5)  There  shall  be  allowed  as  an  addi- 
tional deduction  amounts  paid  during  such 
taxable  year  (A)  to  retire  Indebtedness  In- 
curred prior  to  January  1.  1942.  (B)  to  pay 
prcmluioa  on  policies  of  life  insurance  take rx 
out  prior  to  January  1.  1942.  (C)  to  pay  tor 
fcuch  essential  family  and  living  expenMS 
dxiruig  such  Uxabla  >'ear  at  were  •bJiormaUjr 
Innrr  in  amount  in  comparlaon  wjih  such  ex- 
In  prevloui  taXHbl*  ytart.  as  deMr> 
;;....  a  uudcf  regulaUoni  pr«9erib«d  by  tha 
Oon\mli«ton«r  wlUi  Xh9  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  and  (Dl  to  pay  for  the  purchaae 
of  obllgalloiui  of  the  UuiUrd  SUtea  muata 
amouuta  received  during  eurh  tuM»  .1.  \t.,r 
from  the  aale  or  other  rtisposliicn  •  '  - 
Uona  <  I    '■'■'    t'  'a: '-a   i-  ..  :  \»    fa'C  .^       .\ 

allowed  i>>  w.i^  ^....i^aaiai  hi..*.*  ii.  '■*.'., 
exceed  16  percent  of  the  net  lia  '  om- 
puted  wltb  the  deduction  proViUeu  lor  in 
paragraph  (4):  and 

"(8)  Tat  a  a,u.  bt  \  ,uded  abnormal  in- 
come via!;  I  a  H  r  Tt,,Uiatlon8  prescribed  by 
tht  P  ir.a,  s'  '  at'  v  .ih  the  approval  of  tha 
Sirta.rv  .:  ta  a  riaiaed  to  be  a'Tit^utahie 
a  a  '.  >  Pt a  :.,\.,:..lt  year,  if  the  tfix,..a. .  c  a- 
.^•^  ...s.  m  b'ucli  uittniier  and  at  such  a.ai  ..i  uu- 
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retfulations  shall  prr-.  b.  t. 
crease  In  the  tax  impo^d  by  ti;.>  f  ppli  mf-:.t 
which  would  have  been  payable  f  r  'if  :,'.x- 
able  years  to  which  such  abnorma  ;nccme  is 
attributable  had  such  abnormal  ir  ccme  been 
Included  In  supertax  net  Incom^  for  such 
taxable  years  " 

(bi    Estates  and  trusts-   SectK-    :*':     a)    Is 
amended   by   inserting  after  "taxi!-   imposed 


pxcept   the 
he  case  of 


I  of  chap- 


profits 


by  this  chapter"   the  following 

tax  imposed  by  supplement  V  in 

estates  and   trusts  described    m    paragraphs 

(1).  (2) .  and   (3)   (  '■ 

(c)   Undistributed  profits     P 
ter  1  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  ^nd  thereof 
the  foUowluE;   new   section: 
"Sec    17    Surtax  on  undistributed 

"(at  Definitions:   As  used  in  thii  chapter — 

"111  The  term  "berticn  17  mt  income" 
mf:.ns  the  net  income  minus  th«   sum  of 

(A)  The  tax  Imposed  by  set  tuns  13.  14. 
and  15,  and  the  tax  Imposed  by  subchapter 
E  of  chapter  2 

"(Bi    The    credit    provided    in 
(a)     relating  to   Interest    on  certiin   cbhga- 
tioas  of  the  United  States  and  ciovernmnit 
corporations 

"(C)   In    the   coi-e    of   a    holdini   company 
•Aliate  (as  d»Qned  In  section  2  of 
Ing  Act  of  19331,  the  amount  aljowed  as  a 
credit  under  section  26  id) 

■'(Di   In   the  case  of  a  na 
iscociatlon    created    under    ;.  . 
NMtlonal  HousinR  Act,  the  amount 
a  rredit  under  section  a6  (p» 

"\2>  The  term  iindistnb.i  •!  : 
means  the  aection  17  net  liitxiju- 
■Um  of  the  dividends  paid  credit  provided 
In  section  27  and  the  credit  provided  In  sec- 
tion 26  ic»  rel.iMi*;  to  contracts 
dividr-;    i- 

'ax:  Therd    shall    b« 
Hid  for  esiph  taxable 

r 


section    26 


nartgige 
(:i    of    the 
allowed  as 

Income' 
m'nus  the 


restricting 


I:v, 


"lb 

levied  C".,t"-'i-ci  ,i 
year  ur-:'  'iif  i,,»"- 
tlon  ;i    s-,i:  MX  •  ';■  1.1  i 

;;.,.        .|.lV   ;,...-.      •,'.      -j,,. 

■A  ■■.'.  ':   p«'r''< 
(lu'od    nf 


.ippi.  ■    ' .    r. 
'.'.I   Mib>t>cr.( 


1  ■.    ('   rnora- 

'  i',i'    !     .loW- 

•   ^;^^lnc 


t  ■ . 
1 1 


(1 


UK-     -     I 

■     r  •!. 

Ki  1  tn-' 


n  IS  1. 


■.vintli    : 


.  t  ! 


1'. 


i 


I. 


Fw  ( 


;i  t    tif    I  ;ir    ;-■■ 
i''i'i'(i   ni't    ir;ix:ino   *  !■,  ,i  ; 
:  c-  n"  ;ir.ft  r.ol  In  «'\i  ••,  « 
•v  • ;    :i   !7  I'.ot  inconit' 
.  ■  V-'  *  1  p«>rc»Mit   of  !hr  ] 
!n;'i'ct  t.c;   ir.conie  wh,!-! 

'  '  ■"  1  '     rtr.ct    l.'-'     Ill    rXC'S-N 

n   !7  v.f'   ii.rnirif 


d    r.ef 


•r. 


■f 


net    Incon.i 


ir    th> 

*  0  000,  Th 

t-qual  to  : 

:  "t    Incotvi' 


•  '  t" 


j.-d 


:\) 


IS    I'l 
.•\;, pi.i.M I .'  I,   I 
corporation    is   eniitled 
the   tax  shall   be  equal 
following: 

"lA  A  * IX  computed  under  .=ubj4'ct ion  (b) 
upon  -.("  irrnint  of  the  uiidlstrbuttd  net 
lnr<-mt^  reduce*!  by  the  amount  of  ihe  specitl* 
credir.  plus 

•(B)   Seven  percent  of  • 
specific     •■•:■: 

"(d     La- iuptlon  fr^  ni     u  •  i\     T|.e  follow- 
ing ccrpcrrttivins  ?ha!!  net   be  sub 
surtax  Irrprstxl  bv  t:.;?  section: 

"(li    H.:  :;.-;_>  to.- t'   :  : .ci  m  sectlcr 

"(£i    DTi-.e-'tlc  i:';.:poraticn?  ^•'^  ^ 
porticu   oi'    til-    taxable   year    .i 


:i  ■  undls- 
::,    rxct*>s 

ii.conie. 

■  :.e  un- 
i;-,    fxr>>s« 

u  of  the 

^    If.    rxT>«: 
40  p<i  I,  <•:. ' 


■V.  o[   th'- 

W,    f'XCl'S.'* 


[vTtion   of 
!iTh   Is    In 

■:;     17    ::t>t 

than 

sec'Uin  17 
-hall  be 
P  rtion 

:   'h   is 

17  rrt 
5  >  1  •■■::. t 
Ml    i;.>). 

If  the 

>■:■■  d.t, 
:'    -lie 


M.t  of  th« 


t'ct  to  the 


--  nny 

bauk- 


rup-cv  u:.d»r  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  are  i:;'-.  vf-.t  and  m  receivership  in  any 
court  of  '-hf  United  States  or  of  any  State, 
Territory,  or  the  Dtftrict  of  Columbia. 

"(3)  Insurance  companies  subject  to  the 
tax  Imposed  under  sections  201,  204,  or  207. 

"(4)   Foreign  corporations. 

"(5)  Corporations  which,  by  reason  of 
deriving  a  large  portion  of  their  gross  income 
from  sources  within  a  possesfcion  of  the 
United  States,  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
section  251. 

"(6)  Corporations  organized  under  the 
China  Trade  Act.  1922. 

"(7)  Joint-stock  land  banks  organized 
under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as 
amended. 

"(e)  Exempt  corporations;  For  corpora- 
tions exempt  from  tasatiou  under  this  chap- 
ter, see  section  101. 

"if)  Tax  en  personal  hcldiiig  companies: 
For  surtax  on  personal  holding  companies,  see 
section  500. 

"(g)  Improper  accumulation  of  surplus: 
For  Furtax  ou  ccrporations  which  accumu- 
late surplus  to  avoid  siu-tax  on  stockholders. 
see  section  102. "  i 
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or 
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Friday.  July  17.  1942 

:  IF  r.SON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
..;.d!.f  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
am happy  to  call  lo  the  atlen- 
•  House  the  news  story  telling 
1  .;Jeni's  Intention  lo  ask  for 


new  legislation  to  be  buUt  around  wage 
stabilization. 
Just  2  i\>\v<  avjo  I  •ifood  in  the  Well  of 

this  H  1^.  i:-,:l  p,  1!  .  •  to  the  fact  that 
Leon  H  id'^  :\  v  \:  ,[  i  ■  ;  ^p^Miy  do 
his  job  'A;:ia)u:  lund.i:!.*  ;.;.i.  u.d-s  to  his 
p:  :."o-control  law.  and  that  the  size  of  his 
..;  ;v  .priatlnn  was  not  as  important  as 
■;..  i  ;^lV^.■^lon  <if  such  aid  by  implemcnt- 
;  .'^  li  r,'  d  ;;;'s  seven-point  program, 
wh:cli  I  n.mirized  in  lri;s  than  40 
word:s. 

A  •  hat  time  I  suggested  that  the  House 
.-.hould  take  no  recess  until  it  wrestled 
with  the  problem  of  threatening  infla- 
tion. Naturally  I  am  deeply  pleased  by 
'I.  s  new.>;  .story  that  the  President  has 
i>i;  i.;i  aiiumed  leadership  in  this  impor- 
tant economic  field  and  has  suggested 
that  Members  of  Congress  may  have  to 
revise  thrir  p;an>  for  a  rocess  until  some- 
thir. '  :s  (*.'■:,'  M  .  ~p  ch  was  not  based 
on  any  lip  us  u  the  President's  inten- 
tions. The  need  was  obvious,  and  my 
fervent  hope  was  that  the  President, 
whose  leadership  I  have  followed  In  every 
i&^■lle  of  our  foreign  relations,  would  take 
th3  first  step  in  this  important  domestic 
crisis. 

I  therefore  reprint  a  news  story  from 
the  front  page  of  yesterday's  Washington 
Star,  the  following  Associated  Press 
story : 

Tareatened  with  a  partial  collapse  of  the 
price-control  system,  the  administration  was 
repv.rted  today  to  be  preparing  a  request  for 
new  legislation  built  around  some  form  of 
Wage  stabilization. 


President  Rcwsevelt  has  discussed  the  situ- 
ation with  congressional  leaders  several  times 
in  recent  weeks.  Informed  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  declined  quotation  by  name,  said 
the  President  was  about  ready  to  make 
Icnown  the  remedial  steps  he  and  price-con- 
trol offlcials  believe  should  be  taken. 

As    a    result.    Members    of   Congress,    who 

had  been  looking  forward  to  a  recess  of  sev- 

i   eral  weeks  starting  in  approximately  10  days, 

were   being  told  they  might  have   to   revise 

their  plans. 

Rising  farm  prices,  which  have  not  yet 
reached  the  statutory  ceiling  In  the  Basic 
Price  Control  Act.  already  have  caused  Price 
Administrator  Henderson  to  raise  the  ceiling 
on  canned  and  dried  fruits.  Sporadic  in- 
creases in  wages.  In  the  price  of  raw  prod- 
ucts and  in  other  miscellaneous  costs,  such 
as  transportation,  have  made  an  "extremely 
tight"  situation  with  reference  to  many  other 
ceilings,   the  congressional  sources  said. 

PRICE-CONTROL     PLAN     IN     PERIL 

Mr.  Henderson  told  a  House  committee 
yesterday  that  the  price-control  program  was 
in  danger  of  breaking  down,  and  that 
wage  control  was  the  next  thing  over  the 
horizon. 

There  was  no  immediate  Indication  of  the 
nature  of  specific  proposals  Mr.  Roosevelt 
might  have  In  mind,  but  It  was  reported  that 
one  would  deal  with  "freezing"  wages  at  the 
present  levels.  That  would  block  requests 
for  li;creascd  pay  to  compensate  for  rising 
costs  of  living. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  KEMAi.KS 
or 

HON  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VUtMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  01    !  f:  !:f.^FN  r ATIVES 

Thursdai/   J.  ,    <    ;  -;_ 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.    ?.:     Sp.  ,,k.  r   I  .i;n  no 

chameleon;   I  Just  cunn  '    di. .::.■•    my 

color  every  time  somebody  v\  ,   .   •,  out 

on  a  limb  and  wants  me  to  cl:::.i;  .1  tree 

j  to  meet  him. 

I      On   the  4th    day  of  August    l:'4l.    I 
^  said— and  you  can  find  It  in  the  Congres- 
,  SIGNAL  Record  in  the  Appendix  rt,  paKc 
A3743— that- 

Prlce  control  as  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of  the 
body  politic  Is  as  efTectlve  as  a  mustard  plas- 
ter on  R  gas  heater.  It  may  cover  a  hole  or 
stop  a  leak  temporarily  until  it  Is  dried  out 
and  tried  out.  but  It  Is  too  late  when  it  has 
to  be  offered  as  a  remedy.  •  •  •  Stand- 
ing alone  it  will  not  solve  anything  much. 
That  there  can  be  no  price  control  without 
wage  control  is  too  elementary  and  axio- 
matic a  proposition  to  require  demonstration. 

•  •  •  A  general  advance  In  wages  like  nn 
ndvRiicr  in  the  cost  of  living,  means  general 
Inflation. 

Then  on  November  25  of  the  same 
year,  and  on  page  9122  of  the  Congrks- 
siONAL  Record,  you  will  find  that  I  said: 

It  is  Just  common  sense  that  there  can  be 
no  prtco  control  wllhcut  wage  control.  It  is 
too  elementary  and  axiomatic  a  propcsiticn 
to  rcqu  re  dlscutslon  or  demonstration.  •  •  • 
To  say  that  we  can  avoid  direct  control  of 
wages  Is  wishful  thinking.  It  is  the  only 
way.  if  experience  is  a  standard,  that  an  up- 
ward  tendency   of   costs   can    be   controled. 

•  •  •  A  general  advance  in  wnges.  like  an 
advance  in  the  cost  of  living,  means  cenpriil 
inflation.  Labor  is  not  being  boufj..-  ir 
sold— that  is  all  bosh. 
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Again   nn   the  28th  day  of  November   ' 
1941. 1  ?aid — and  it  is  tn  bf>  found  on  page 
9211  of  the  C0NGRES.SIONA1  Pi:cord:  I 

V,rh  all  ciuc  -.espect  M  Mr  Heruarscm  and 
M.  B.'.rui,  !■;  a. id  all  ihe  ec\>,nO!;ii.s:s,  who  ad- 
rr;,tU'ii:\'  k:vw  .'io  niurh  im-re  uar;  1  tie  or 
ra:;  ever  hcpf  to  kinw,  I  take  it.u-*  opp*;:- 
IlKi.'.y  to  f-.iV  th.U  withiiU'  H  i;»l:;!.:  '.■:;  Sal - 
a:;r-  arcl  •A\.gffi.  e\rr\  \:\LTi:iii~e  :n  'A.-,  rale 
oi  fi:  .p.v'- ft-  vX  '.upcTi.-iii  ;Oli  nfCt'';^;-!^!!^;  a  p>T- 
centage  increase  in  '.l:e  co-t  oi  f^i  lod.-  ir.ade 
or  service  rendered  T::  c;o\r:i.ri)e:.'  eaiuit,i 
f;tt/e   prices  Wiiluiui   I;e'/.i::g    v-dt:!--"- 

Tii-n  on  D--C(nibfr  1.  as  appears  m  the 
Aji;"  r.d:x  of  iht-  Congrf-ssion.^l  Record 
u:i  pat,-'^  A53T4,  I  .said,  wuh  I'-pcCt  lo  liu 
so-called  pnce-control  bill,  that  those 
who  vn!<'d  In;-  il  would  ha\  e  a  lot  of 
!hiru'>  to  exr)!ain.  I  said  th.at  the  bii;— 
politically.  fro:i.  ..  r  ■.•:•  ^.c.  s*  r.-:;-  w;-  w  f 
inexpedien'  i:..  j  ;  or- u;.(  ,  :^:.d  tr^  !v.  a  ra- 
tional sX:ii.(..p'.'.i.-  If  ;t  s:.  \;:c:  h^^rn^C  ,i  l,,v, 
as  it  [-L'-.-fd  il.L  H  u.-'\  ■•'■  u:d  ijt-  <i  '  aU;.'-- 
tr.;V. 

W-'ll.  it  pas:=eri  th.-  H<nisp  ap.d  \i  be- 
canv  a  law.  and  rhv-  was  lone  before  the 
O.  P.  A-  was  v\*"i'  thcught  of,  but  I  have 
not  changed  my  id'  as  w  my  epmion  o!-.l 
'.".h;'  ,;i't,  (;;■  t.ul*  My  pos.tieni  Wiih  rc- 
spea  to  llie  lundamentiu  pra.Cipas  for 
jjii'-e-  control  are  tile  same  t  'day  as  tt:ey 
wt'!''  with  respect  to  winch  I  have  uiid.!-- 
•akfO  to  :nakf  myself  v  rv  (  loa:'  in  davs 
-^■ne  by.  In  fact,  my  iiOMticn  h.as  been 
str'iie'her  ed  r."d  my  jurirnpTit  coii- 
firir.ed  bv  what  has  happtued, 

Th.e  O.  P.  A.  and  it.v  administ ;  at.cn 
h.i-  (i"ivo;.>i!aHd  ilia'.  ;t  \».ili  nol  v.v.ik 
elfn  :einiy  uU  it.s  pies*  nt  ba.^iS. 

Mv  reasons  and  niy  cci'.clu'vioiis  were 
po!  oi-iu.na".:  they  weie  {h>-  product  of 
Liie  experiences  of  the  a^-es  They  ai-e 
based  on  fundamentals.  Stripped  te  th" 
bone  the  ia;idap.u:;t>il  rtascars  wh\-  O  r. 
A.  cannot  succt  eii- -uial  ihcitfoi-'  it  fol- 
lows lliiit  11  IS  waked  to  wasit  tin  htx- 
pa\er's  tiionoy  sn  »  xpea  iini  ru:it  ion  In;:!* 
„j  111,.  (MpMn — H'(  fiUind  m  the  hici  tt;  it 
the  In'.'va;' able  ecnnoinc'  lawsuhuh  con- 
trol the  de;-tir:y  '4  men  tuid  na'ions  sliii 
operate. 

ri,t  le  '\.n  bo  ao  real.)    <  fh  v'r»c  p-iai 
co'cri  .    won  '.,;■    wape    coiP-.o.    an.;    tlii 
oinei  es^•■n;  Oil  i.l!n:..c.,f  v    t%''in::.-;i  -rriM 
dictates  lhi<'   voui  caninit   >,!   -n  a  Mno.- 
IrT-fd   s'"oi    from   uh.'  h   or-'   '■>!    two  of 
th-  l.^s  aie  nv.,s.:  :•  t.nd  ep-ca-e  ^urcoss- 
fuiiy.     It  just  cannot  be  d' Co      Mi   H  '^- 
derscn  admit-  it.     He  5;n^->  ", ,  co    \crwu. 
is  next,     liiat  is  too  Ian  loi  t.a  O  i'  A 
Jif  .>  ..r'iPi;  on  a  onr-hi;K«d  ^.Cuol  wua 
'Ihi    Pr  ^aoeijr    .,-,  report'  d   ■<  ady   to   p.o 
in  'la'  uthoi   Irs..  so  it  is  said      Lu:  wiutt 
the   P; 's-ooi  ;"    pioTio.vf^   r^   t'l   ac  pi    ' ''i<' 
Canav.;ian  .system,  which  kiocRs  Mi   U-  u- 
derson  off  the  stool  altogether. 

Before  we  get  thr  u^ih  with  this  al- 
leged pric'^-control  b^.s'.ness  I  miss  my 
guess  li  '  ou  uo  no!  .>e>^  iia  P:  osident  send- 
ing up  :i  ;r.-  ;,- UO'  o  Cn:x\i->-  deni'.r;dinp 
the  pa.-.>ab€  ol  an  uvei-ad  wnue-coniiol 
law.  He  will  have  to  do  it  to  save  t  \v  d  iv. 
It  will  be  pretty  late  in  the  day  but  I't  ;- 
ter  late  than  never."  anc  the  g  r;  !■  m.an 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore  I  and  ^!  o: 
us  who  backed  Id.-  bill  can  say  I  ti^i-.i 
vou  so." 

There  ,pa.-:  wil  ha'.^'-'  is.  D'  'ui  ov-T-ah 
wage  ■con:'o;  i,,.,:  o;  we  a:-'  'oU^k  ioi  a*- 
temj-iod  priLt  cnlrul  una*  1    lu<.   «  xis.int: 


sp' -up  just  will  not  fur.rtion.  for  the  rea- 
son *!iLi*  1'  cannot. 

Oar  Canadam  friepd-  :icrs''ss  the  Ix':- 
der  faced  facts  and  had  th-  cor:-n:  •:: 
sense  and  inieslmal  forlitade  to  make, 
and  ilay  have  enfoi-ced  a  prsce-con'rol 
law  based  on  a  three -legged  f^tool  on 
which  they  .sit  .squarely  and  from  which 
they  opei'aie  .s'acces^tully.  We  sliriuid 
have  don*'  tins  ionc  ac).  To  do  it  n-w 
as  wc  should  d-^.  and  a^.  it  is  r»'pr'r'ed  the 
Py<sident  is  ready  t-o  do,  will  Ica'.'e  t!ie 
O  P  A  and  Henderson  out  on  a  Lmb. 
To  spend  money  on  the  O.  P.  A.  now  is  to 
w-iste  another  three  or  four  hundred  mil- 
lu.n  nollais  nf  the  taxp''V(ov'  moiioy, 
which  every  econernist  :>':t:  ;  ra;  :\c.^]  man 
knows  is  wasteful  extravagunc-.  lor  age- 
less experimentation. 

The  Canadian  systen:  of  price  control 
parallels  the  Gore  plan     I  \oted  for  the 
Gore  biii  Inng  ago;  m  fact.  1  la,  iP' ri  d:aw 
,    i; — i  r  i:K'ihap>   1   s!X''irri   say   niac-  sup- 
\   pe,-^tions  incorporated  :n  ;;      Zl:-'  acircn- 
istration  opposed  it     Tiv  administration 
choked  u  lod-'ath.    Now  th-"  adm:n::-tra- 
tion  sceius  to  reic'iit,  to  repi  n,t    to  be  in- 
clined to  ackn-'ivluitie  tlie  no\M,d.}o    aP.d 
immutable.    Ttie  Gom  o.h  \v,t>  ine\  .;,,tbie 
and    immutable       It    and    lia''   Canad:  iii 
s  v s t  em  a. d a, p'  ■ ' d  t  o  o u i"  s 1 1  u a t , . . ri  a :  c-  1 1 1 e 
nn-\ver  and  the  f^Piy  an:-W'';  to  ocr  prrb- 
li  ms     The  Pres'rient  Ims  iM'imated  th'd 
this   IS  S.O.     The   recora   sh.,'vv:=     and   my 
fiaend--  know  tiiat  I  am,  and  a'\v.,y.v  ha\t 
h  ''mi    t'C  'dhrcn;   pi  ico  to  n,:ioo  ar,d  ih.i! 
ihore  has  been  n(^  meiie  ardtmt  ad\'C!caP 
of   t  t!:an  I  am  ann  has'e  bren. 
,        I    ui.-i    will   net    b'    ,-w(p'    <''f   niy   feel 
!    by  those  wh  :  taik  about  pt'eventmp  mlla- 
tcon,    whu'li    cannot    be    stcpiiod    unc  s>, 
tlieit,  lie  an  efhcient  price  cotitiol  e,~lab- 
li.-lad  on  the  Uiusis  for  wl  iv^n  I  !iH\t,    al- 
wavv  .'p. It,  ;;o.  d      1  iir  („),  P    A,  n  an  >  x- 
cu^''  and  an  alibi,  unuorkabie  in\'o'.\i:c 
'    a    leintic   exp"nditurt    o>f   masney   nut    of 
tho    taxiiayers'    pock''!s    to    ucccmphs;'' 
nc^'  htoK  lor  tht'ir  gi^oo 

Nvirt-  in  wlm-  I  liar-  s.iaii  I  have  nrM>ialr' 
Oil  opnnon.  ba'  I  have'  an  opo.ii't.  aiai  T 
ha\"C  .KUU''d  a.  .h:^'  cofniticm.  o,uhna!.\' 
!'!;)!  s.'  stnso.  backrd  b\'  an  aba;'"  to  ;  ead 
;.;id  tn  u!'si''i  cand  arid  to  (  oiiip:-  iicno 
\v!'a'  exper;o'^p  end  hi^'ca"  :»■•■:  rd 
w"i;'d  m.'ks  mo  '.>-■.  k  '■onhsii  it  I  were  to 
a;-..-:' :.:.  n.   .\'':y  oti.e:  pu-position. 

S-.  nasny  p(  ople  are  so  ready  to  t:v  to 
ca:e,i]i  h;o  tiy  n^'Oting  to  pas>!:.e  a  1  o:,' 
or  lo  spetiOoig  'alior  poopU-'.,  ;:..,!rit-v  i;  .,  k- 
li^^'iy  a^  the  easy  w..v  out,  tha^  I  ;nn  s„,f:- 
do;.''d,  fostinbsd,  p('iple\"d  '')U'  I  wed  nuL 
!)!■  i'opf.uir'P  rh  c^'eti  it  I  a'o  p;  i!r.'''"'d  for 
my  so-called  cb'-t:na  :.'  in  r  ;y:n^::  en  his- 
tory and    t\i.)(i.c;iC'    a.-    tia,    ba, plti.-^ 

what  ii'lio  c>.;ri!ain  .--en..e  I  ha". i,  ,  for  'l:* 
position  I  tak' 

\'.  .w.  f;.c?s  I)  ddi  of  o\D!"':ence  are  st'oh- 
b -a-n  tlunc-  H;<*oiy  r:,  ptav  ^^  iisod  S, pi- 
llar situations  have  heretofore  existed. 
Similar  remedies  have  been  proposed  to 
relieve  situations.  One  thing  is  true,  if 
nothing  else  .^.  namely;  price  control 
without  wage  c  ninl  ne'^-er  will  work 
and  never  ha.-  woikfri.  rto  ma'ter  lav 
n  uc!^  mnrifv  hn-  la'm  spio*:'  oir  of  th" 
p,  .,.  k-  :  ■•  !  iho  iaxpay._rs  m  an  auen'ipt  to 
pr      1  '  'he  desired  result. 

I  .im  for  price  control;  the  small  busi- 
m  s-..!.an.  I  am  again.st  inflation.  The 
O   P,  A   as  now  const; lu-'-c  v..u  uestroy 


the  small  bUMnessman  will  loss*  n  eni- 
pio>ynient  and  a;d  inflation  in>ti-ad  e^f 
stop'pmp  IP  ana  :s  ;•;  no  s*  li-^o  pra 


I  roll    as   sei    U|:>— io: 


.■Jo re-  tap   '.Ua 


they  wii!.  H;st'e>  to-  it  sha,.  D.  ■**:Pt*n 
shah  uecidt  beLwr>  n  mt'  anc  th"^t  \*no 
conteno  to  in-   .■i,i;i,i'ar\s 

There  can  io  c  .•  -  ..-  answer,  il  has 
Ik-iu  written  su  m.n.\  tare,;,  and  ovt-r  and 
cCv'or  ar-'aiCi  on  tia  r,apt.^  ou,  i,r;.:i.  utai  i  ;.■  '■ 
tho  '  ven  he  \^h.  ■  r'do-  Piay  iriid  ii  he 
vs'o.  both  run  and  ri'aO,  at...i  ■■-  r- cams  to 
face  facts  and  to  me(  t    lo    ;■  ..a 

Price  control?  O;  ■  ...,m  ;. <  Iv  : 
let  it  be  price  contiu.,  una  aoi  c  I'r.L  i.^aj 
<  1  ih.e  Canadian  system.  in\i)\'iM.:  all  ele- 
k.!-p:s — ;;;]  'he  necessaiy  o-.,^='ip  ;als — a 
ihi'f  -a-egod  stool,  in  baiata-t  atad  under 
c  n''rnl. 

Tip-  Is  no  time  for  playing  politics  or 
fo;  :  ■  ■  ential  spending.  We  will  need 
every  ciua.c  every  cent,  aw:  .Ip,  before 
this  Wai  is  i  ver.  and  here  arai  la^'^-  is  the 
paji.  e  to  sa\''  pojnt  y  atid  to  saw  o.a:'sop',  .,> 
d  WO'  liavf  the  intr.siin.d  h')itaiirto  pi  t-a 
tlio  m>L;d:dt-d  pabdc  i  h^^  t.'Pih  <»rta  tlie 
nerve  te  enac'  a  bdl,  siPdi  a--  wa-  'h^  Gore 
bill  \^'h;ch  w;o.  a  [d  ic -ciPitt ,.;  b..l 

Il  :'■;  .a^  n!  .d.\'  ti.(  st  at  I,  Pa  a  t.;-'  naaa  b> 
M.    lit  no<  ; '-.,  n  a;..u  by  :lit  Ihi  'oci.  id  ^  a- 

I..-OodS.;c      the      fo!-  going      .-tato'lia  Ml       of 
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Internally  of  the  purchasing  pi  At ;  v.>'C- 
essary  to  conserve  the  whole  of  i  heir  own 
production."  Upon  that  pr.M-  ;•  the 
most  solid  hope  for  the  futun  ;.:  rr.an- 
kind  can  be  built.  And  It  is  a  Jplicable, 
obviously,  not  only  to  Ent;!  ir  1  •  ir  to  the 
United  Slates  and  every  oihc:  f.ation  as 
well. 
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FOREAORD 

A  special  committee  was  app(  In 
CouncU    of    the    London    Chamtn-r 
merce.  on  the   10th   of  March 
B'.der  and  report  on  post-war  rem 
That  special  committee  took   ■    > 
It  could  not  usefully  consider     :, 
ondary  problems  which  would  arl 
the   period  of   transition   frorr.    -v 
and  In  the  subsequent  perl  <:     -^ 
ascertaining   the   view   of   the   Cui 
the  framework  within  which  the 
nomic  system  should  be  built 
Committee  therefore  submitted 
preliminary  report  dealing  with 
tlons  of  major  policy 

The   report    was   received   and 
the   Council   at   its   meeting  on   t 
May    1942    and    the   special    comn 
congratulated  and  requested  to  m 
ther  report  on   the  assumption  thi 
tailed  problems  which  will  face 
at  the  end  of  hostilities  will  call 
wlthm  the  framework  h^re  envi 
A  ci    \-   : 
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CtNCRAL    PRINCIPLTS    OF    A    POST 

1    The  London  Chamber  of  C 
a  direct  membership  of  9.000  firms 
panles.      Thirty-nine    industrial 
merclal    associations,    with    an    a 
membership  of  50,000.  are   afBliat 
and    are    represented    on    its 
chamber  is  therefore  vitally  concer^i 
nature   of  the  framework  wi'hln 
dustry  and  commerce  will  be  en 
function  after  the  war 

2.  The   chamber   submits   that 
raised  tariffs,  the  Imposition  of 
prohibitions,  and  other  signs  of 
nomle  belligerency   b<'tween   the 
the  interwar   period,  were  not  th 
stupidity  nor  ill  will   but  were,  c 
trary.  imposed  for  most  ccmptlh 
They  represented  attempts  by  the 
dtfend  thtmselves  against  vei-y  real 
ing  dangers.    The  chamber  is  con 
until   those  dangers  are    recognizejd 
moved,  a  direct   attack   upon   tra 
can  serve  no  useful  purpose  but 
contrary,  merely  increase  fear     In  s 
barriers  are   not   themselves  the 
merely  the  symptoms  of  the  d 

3    It    is   widely   admitted   th.it 
•omething  radically  wrong  with  oui 
system.    It  was  palpably  absurd  th 
shouid  be  desperately  anxious  to 
of  their  real   wealth   to  other   na 
they  received  in  return      It  was 
surd   that   men   In   want  of  the 
of   iife    should    be    denied    the 
which    to    buy    them    because    th 
superabundance    of    those 
therefore    their    services    were    no 
to  make  more     There  has  not.  ho 
the  same  readiness  to  recognize 
must    be    a    serious    error    in    our 
thlr.king  in  order  to  produce,  in 
surd  results 

4    It   i.s  also  admitted  that 
nique   is   capable   of   turning   out 
quantities    fer    in    exces.s    ol    thos<i 
pn^diicM   dur  ng   the   21    years 
wars     Since  the  opening  of  this  c 
harnessing   of   power   throu:;hGUt 
for  Th  ^  lise  of  man  has  picceeded 
decade.  v.T.h  ever-lncreesing  speed 
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age-old  problem  of  producing  enough  to  go 
around  has  been  largely  solved. 

5.  The  limiting  factor  in  the  production 
of  real  wealth  has.  however,  been  the  failvire 
to  distribute  to  would-be  consumers  enough 
money  to  buy  the  potential  output,  and  goods 
are  not  for  long  produced  if  there  are  no 
buyers.  Masa  production  implies  mass  con- 
sumption. We  are  driven,  then,  to  Investi- 
gate the  mechanism  for  the  provision  of 
purchasing  power  Whilst  an  amazing  revo- 
lution has  taken  place  in  the  science  of  pro- 
duction, no  change,  in  any  way  commensu- 
rate, has  taken  place  in  the  financial  mecha- 
nism. 

6  The  system  of  distributing  purchasing 
power  was  evolved  during  an  age  of  scarcity, 
1  e  .  an  age  in  which  there  were  not  enough 
goods  to  go  around.  This  system  aimed, 
therefore,  at  insuring  maximum  production 
with  minimum  consumption.  Maximum  pro- 
duction was  achieved  by  a  complex  system 
of  cutthroat  competition  for  cheapness,  both 
within  the  nation  and  internationally.  The 
nation  which  could  induce  its  workers  to 
accept  the  smallest  reward  for  their  labor 
in  relation  to  their  efficiency  could,  other 
things  being  equal  (e.  g.,  equipment,  trans- 
port, volume  of  output),  undersell  the  other 
nations  and  compel  them  to  lower  the  wages 
of  their  workers  under  threat  of  loss  of  mar- 
kets and  unemployment.  In  this  way  a 
downward  pull  was  exerted  on  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  masses  in  the  advanced  na- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  volume  of 
output  made  possible  by  power  production 
was  exerting  an  upward  pull,  as  it  was  clearly 
necessary  to  increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  masses  in  order  to  provide  buyers, 
without  which  the  goods  would  not.  for  long, 
be  produced 

7.  To  realize  that  tariffs,  quotas,  and  ex- 
change restrictions  did  mitigate,  for  the  ad- 
vanced nations,  the  deva!?iating  effects  of 
a  financial  system  which,  both  in  its  national 
and  international  aspects,  was  an  anachro- 
nism, it  is  merely  necessary  to  consider  what 
would  have  happened  had  all  the  nations 
removed  these  barriers  and  accepted  unre- 
stricted free  tradt. 

8  Japan,  for  example,  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  war.  had  only  equipped  a  few 
of  her  industries  for  mass  production,  but 
In  those  instances  she  was  able  to  under- 
sell all  the  other  nations  by  very  large  mar- 
gins. Her  labor  was  docile,  stofflciently  in- 
telligent to  work  increasingly  foolproof  mod- 
ern machinery  and  prepared  to  accept  very 

I  low  real  wages.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
I  Japan  would  have  had  little  difficulty  In  ob- 
taining from  other  nations  the  capital  rapidiy 
to  equip  her  other  industries  lor  mass  pro- 
duction. It  would  then  have  been  neces- 
sary-, under  a  free  trade  regime,  to  persuade 
the  workers  in  all  the  advanced  countries  to 
accept  a  rice  standard  of  living  if  they  wished 
to  compete  with  the  Japanese  for  cheapness 
in  their  domestic  markets  or  abroad.  If  they 
had  refused,  their  industries  would  have  col- 
l.o.psed  and  they  would  have  been  luiemployed. 
If  they  had  agreed— which  is  unthinkable — 
the  effective  demand  from  the  masses  in  the 
advanced  countries  would  have  been  reduced 
to  that  of  eastern  factory  hands,  and  all  the 
irdustrles  necessary  to  supply  their  present 
standard  would  have  had  to  close  down:  the 
workers  previously  employed  in  those  indus- 
tries would  not  even  have  got  their  rice 
standard  wages. 

9  By  means  of  tariffs,  quotas,  prohibitions, 
and  exchange  restrictions,  the  advanced  na- 
tions have,  in  some  measure,  protected  them- 
selves from  these  extreme  consequences  of 
international  ccmpetiticn  for  cheapness,  but 
the  stresses  and  strains  are  still  present, 
although  modified. 

10  The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
submits  that  It  is  now  essential.  If  greater  dis- 
asters are  to  be  avoided,  so  to  change  the 
system  as  to  insure  that  In'^ernational  trade 
shall  tend  to  raise  the  standard  oI  living  of 


the  backward  nations  to  that  of  the  advanced 
nations.  International  trade  must  no  longer 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  standard  of  living 
of  any  nation  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  be 
used  as  a  means  of  mutual  aid  and  advan- 
tage to  those  participating  In  it.  The  out- 
look which  expresses  itself  In  such  phrases  of 
economic  belligerency  as  "capturing  markets" 
must  be  changed  to  one  of  good  neighborli- 
ness.  Competition,  both  within  a  nation  and 
Internationally,  should  remain,  but  should 
be  reduced  from  a  life  or  death  struggle  to 
healthy  emulation. 

11.  The  stage  in  human  history  where  all 
other  considerations  had  to  be  sacrificed  to 
maximum  production  with  minimum  labor, 
in  order  that  men  might  exist  at  all.  has  been 
passed,  and  nations  realize  that  there  are 
other  values  which  they  may  choose  in  pref- 
erence to  saving  labor. 

12.  Nations  now  recognize  that  the  main- 
tenance of  a  correct  balance  between  Indus- 
try and  agriculture — 1.  e..  between  town  and 
country — is  essential  both  for  social  stability 
and  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity. Social,  as  well  as  economic,  advan- 
tages are  seen  to  have  a  claim  to  considera- 
tion. The  economic  advantages  of  extreme 
division  of  labor  between  nations  are  felt  to 
be  outweighed  by  the  unbalance.  Insecurity, 
and  instability  which  such  a  system  inevita- 
bly produces  in  the  social  life  of  the 
community. 

13.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  indu.etrial 
nations  will,  in  the  future,  produce  all  the 
foodstuffs  they  require,  nor  that  primary  pro- 
ducing countries  will  produce  all  the  manu- 
factured goods  they  require.  It  does  mean 
that  an  international  trading  system,  based 
on  the  assumption  that  a  nation  will  always 
welcome  imports  if  they  are  cheap  enough,  is 
out  of  touch  with  modern  reality  and  will 
constantly  break  down. 

14.  The  chamber  Is  also  convinced  that 
nations  are  in  such  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment— politically,  socially,  and  economi- 
cally— that  any  international  trading  system 
requiring  for  its  successful  working  a  sub- 
stanti.nl  measure  of  uniformity  in  th^se  mat- 
ters must  be  ruled  cut  as  impracticable.  It 
believes  that  an  overriding  factor  in  consid- 
ering any  scheme  of  post-war  reconstruction 
should  be  the  elimination  of  economic  fear 
between  nations.  Economic  relations  should 
be  a  bond  of  union  and  not  a  source  of  fear. 

15  The  chamber  cannot  therefore  support 
any  scheme  which,  in  the  economic  sphere, 
relies  upon  some  supranational  authority 
(which  in  practice  must  mean  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  or  nations)  to  dictate  to  the 
weaker  nations  what  their  internal  economic 
policy  shall  be.  None  of  the  nations,  by  the 
management  of  its  own  affairs,  has  given  any 
indication  of  b?ing  competent  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  other  nations  whose  conditions,  as- 
pirations and  outlook  would  be  entirely  for- 
eign to  it. 

16  It  believes,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
largest  measure  of  cooperation  between  na- 
tions will  be  realized  when  fear  of  financial 
and  economic  domination  from  outside  is  re- 
moved, and  each  nation  is  entirely  free  to 
cooperate  or  not  as  it  wishes;  the  extent  of 
that  cooperation  also  being  within  Its  own 
control. 

17.  In  short,  it  is  felt  that  nations  are  more 
likely  to  divest  themselves  of  excessive  tar- 
iffs when  the  sun  shines  warmly  on  them 
than  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  icy 
drafts  set  up  by  an  international  struggle  for 
favorable  balances. 

18  Pa>-ment  for  the  vast  bulk  of  interna- 
tional trade  (visible  and  invisible)  has,  in 
the  past,  been  made  by  contra  account. 
There  has.  however,  remained  a  relatively 
small  percentage  which  has  not  been  so  can- 
celed. It  has  been  described  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  creditor  as  an  active  favor- 
able balance  of  payments,  and  from  that  of 
the  debtor  as  an  unfavorable  balance. 
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19.  If  some  nations  have  favorable 
balances  it  necessarily  follows  that  others 
have  unfavorable  ones.  The  successful  nations 
get  others  Into  unpayable  debt.  The  reward 
of  success  being  power  over  other  nations, 
and  the  penalty  for  failure  economic  servi- 
tude, the  struggle  for  a  favorable  balance 
has  largely  obscured,  in  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tions, the  real  purpose  of  international  trade. 
It  has  accordingly  degenerated  into  a  desper- 
ate financial  war. 

20.  It  is  an  obvious  absurdity  that  nations 
should  regard  it  as  necessary  to  export  their 
real  wealth,  not  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for 
Imports,  but  ir  order  to  solve  their  domestic 
unemployment  problem  by  passing  it  on  to 
other  countries.  Exports  with  this  end  in 
view  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  ex- 
cuse for  distributing  wages  to  people  who 
otherwise  would  be  unemployed.  This  pur- 
pose would  be  equally  well  served  if  the 
goods  were  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  or  if 
the  people"  were  to  be  employed  to  dig  holes 
and  to  fill  them  up  again. 

21.  When,  however,  it  is  remembered  that 
even  wealthy  nations  have  a  large  percentage 
of  their  population  underfed.  Ill-clothed  and 
ill -housed,  it  is  clear  that  these  would  be  the 
best  recipients  of  this  alleged  surplus  wealth. 
What  is  necessary  Is  to  improve  the  technique 
for  the  internal  provision  of  money,  so  as 
to  convert  this  human  demand  Into  effective 
demand. 

22  The  chamber  considers  that  it  is  a  per- 
version of  export  trade  to  employ  it  for  the 
purpose  of  exprrtlng  domestic  unemployment 
and  dumping  it  on  other  nations  which  al- 
ready have  their  own  problem  to  solve.  These 
surplus  exports  might  confer  a  benefit  on 
some  countries  if  they  were  sent  as  a  gift, 
and  the  recipient  country  had  an  Internal 
financial  mechanism  capable  of  distributing 
cnourh  purchasing  power  to  its  pe.^ple  to 
enable  them  to  buy  excess  imports  of  con- 
sumers' goods  in  addition  to,  instead  of  In 
competition  with,  the  goods  already  there. 
They  are.  on  the  contrary,  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  other  nations  in^o  unpayable 
debt;  and.  moreover,  the  recipient  nations 
have  not  the  mechanism  for  distributing  ad- 
ditional purchasing  power  to  buy  them,  so 
that  they  do,  m  fact,  displace  goods  already 
In  the  market  and  cause  distress  selling  and 
a  slump  in  prices. 

23.  The  chamber  .submits  that  interna- 
tional trade  must  now  be  raised  to  its  true 
function- -that  is.  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  exchange  of  goods  and  services  of  a 
mutually  advantageous  character. 

24.  After  the  last  war  there  was  more 
skilled  labor  in  the  world,  more  capital  equip- 
ment, and  more  developed  sources  of  raw 
material  than  at  the  beginning.  The  world 
was  therefore  potentially  richer.  Instead. 
however,  of  equating  effective  demand  with 
supply — even  using  it  to  stimulate  supply — 
capital  equipment  was  scrapped,  the  output 
of  raw  material  limited  or  destroyed,  and 
millions  of  m-'n  were  prevented  from  produc- 
ing: in  some  cases  they  were  paid  not  to 
produce 

25.  Instead  of  trying  to  equate  supply  with 
effective  demand,  the  chamljer  advocates  that, 
in  lutuie.  effective  demand  should  be  equated 
with  supply.  There  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  general  overproduction,  of  which  com- 
plaint was  made  after  the  last  war.  although, 
of  course  there  can  be  overproduction  of  a 
particular  commodity  in  relation  to  others. 
The  real  trouble  is  underconsumption. 

26.  The  fundamental  problems  then,  which 
a  satisfactory  system  must  be  designed  to 
solve  are : 

(1)  The  elimination  of  the  fear  and  hos- 
tility resulting  from  the  struggle  of  all  na- 
tions to  obtain  an  "active  favorable  balance 
of  payments.  "  the  penalty  of  the  vanquished 
being  economic  servitude  to  the  victor.  This 
struggle  has  resulted  in  attempts  by  all  the 
nations   to   restrict    imports    by    barriers   to 


trade,  and  to  Increaae  exports  by  subsidies  and 
other  artificial  means,  and  by  the  use  of 
political  and  economic  pressure 

(2)  The  distribution  internally  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  necessary  to  enable  the  na- 
tions to  consume  the  whole  of  their  own  pro- 
duction: If  this  were  done  they  could  equally 
consume  the  goods  of  other  natioiis  which 
they  might  exchange  for  their  own  produc- 
tion. This  problem  is  closely  connected  with 
( 1 )  because  an  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports furmshes  an  excuse  for  increasing  effec- 
tive demand  within  a  country  (through  the 
distribution  of  wages)  without  increasing  the 
number  of  goods  awaiting  consumption  In 
the  domestic  market. 

(3)  The  unwillingness,  consequent  upon 
their  indtistnalization,  of  primary  producing 
countries  to  receive  after  the  war  imports  ot 
certain  manufactured  goods  which  previously 
they  had  imported  freeiy. 

(4)  Nations  with  different  Internal  eco- 
nomic systems  must  be  enabled  to  live  in  the 
same  world  without  those  differences  consti- 
tuting a  threat  to  the  continued  existence  of 
one  another's  internal  systems. 

(5)  The  movement  of  F>eople  from  over- 
populated  to  underpopulated  countries.  The 
objection  of  the  latter  to  receive  immigrants 
is  due  to  the  unemployment  of  their  own  peo- 
ple and  will  dt.^appear  when  that  problem  is 
solved.  ».ssuming.  of  course,  that  the  would-be 
immigrants  are  of  the  right  type. 

27.  The  chamber.  having  considered 
whether  there  is  any  system  which  would 
achieve,  wholly  or  partially,  the  solution  of 
all  the  above  problems,  generally  accepts  the 
principles  laid  down  in  A  Twentieth  Century 
Economic  System,'  especially  in  respect  of 
blocked  credits  for  the  payment  of  interna- 
tional obUgations. 

It  is  felt,  however,  that  there  will  be  an 
undesirable  time  lag  if  measures  to  increase 
effective  demand  are  not  takea  until  an  in- 
cipient slump  has  reached  the  point  where 
prices  have  already  started  to  fall.  In  many 
Industries  so  much  preparatory  work  has  to 
be  done  after  orders  have  been  placed  and 
before  labor  can  be  fully  employed  that  a 
Blackening  of  activity  a  year,  or  even  2  years, 
ahead  can  be  foreseen  The  chamber  there- 
fore recommends  that  appropriate  machinery 
should  be  set  up  to  Insure  that  slumps  may 
be  forestalled  through  close  cooperation  be- 
tween  industry   and   the   central   bank. 

These  proposals  also  have  the  merit  that — 

(a)  Whilst  revolutionary  In  effect,  they 
Involve,  so  far  as  Industry  and  commerce  are 
concerned,  little  change  in  practice. 

(b)  They  require  the  minimum  of  agree- 
ment between  nations. 

(c)  Tliey  can  be  put  into  effect  even 
though  some  nations  withhold  agreement. 

28.  So  far  as  (a)  above  is  concerned,  in- 
dustry and  commerce  are  already  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange  in 
international  trade.  The  suggested  changes 
in  technique  would  first  occur  after  the  bill 
had  been  discounted  bv  the  trader.  The 
fact  that  exporters  w  u,a  be  solely  concerned 
with  the  honesty  and  .'•o.veucy  of  their  buyer, 
and  would  be  relieved  of  all  anxiety  with 
regard  both  to  exchange  raus  and  to  the 
availability  of  foreign  exchange,  would  tend 
to  restore  that  confidence  and.  therefore,  in- 
terest in  pxnnr!  markrts  which  have  tieen  so 
rudely  sh    k.  ::   i".    :'ce:'    }''m:^ 

29.  Al^  ;■..:::,.:  ,v  bf.i.fer:  nationals  of  dif- 
ferent I  ;:;:•.•  .t>  :  :  .-'vi',  ii  .^-i  vices  as  ship- 
ping, insurance,  miercsi  on  loans,  d.\.  ^  i  cis. 
etc..  would  be  settled  on  the  same  pi..-..p.e 
as  jjayments  for  goods;  i.  e.,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  blocked  credit  In  the  country  of 
the  debtor  in  favor  of  the  country  of  the 
creditor,  who  wruld  ^--^  PRld  his  national 
monev  tav  his  c.'.;.   t  :vclia:.ifc:e  c^jrtri  1, 
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To  avoid  an  undesirable  degree  of  rigidity 
in  the  case  of  travelers  going  abroad,  it  is 
suggested  that  le'ters  of  credit,  with  nece«- 
saiy  limitations  as  to  their  implied  use, 
fhculd  continue  to  be  used  by  travelers,  a 
blocked  credit  being  given  by  their  exchanfB 
control  to  the  country  in  which  they  bad 
expended  money,  after  the  drafts  under  the 
letters  of  credit  had  come  back  to  their  own 
country. 

30.  With  regard  to  27  (b).  the  participating 
nations  would  only  be  required  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  rates  at  which  their  respec- 
tive currencies  should  be  exchanged,  and  to 
undertake  not  to  buy  nor  sell  foreign  cur- 
rencies but  only  to  exchange  them  at  the 
conventional  rates;  they  would  also  have  to 
undertake  to  maintain  their  internal  price 
levels  stable. 

31.  So  long  as  nations  were  struggling  for 
active  "favorable"  balances,  agreement  upon 
exchange  ra+es  was  found  to  present  insuper- 
able difficulties.  An  exchange  rate  whch 
would  give  cne  nation  an  active  'favorable' 
balance  would  necessarily  give  other  nations 
"unfavorable"  balances. 

32.  Under  the  system  advocated,  all  the 
nations  would  be  interested  in  finding  the 
rate  of  exchange  which  would  give  each,  of 
the  one  part,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  of  the 
other,  equilibrium.  They  would  therefore  all 
be  locking  fcr  the  same  thing  and  agreement 
shouid  not  be  difficult;  especially  as  the  pen- 
alties for  failure  to  make  a  correct  estimate 
would  not  be  disastrctis. 

As  an  undertaking  by  the  nations  to  main- 
tain their  internal  general  price  levels  stable 
constitutes  a  guaranty  of  the  naaintenance 
cf  an  honest  merisure  of  value,  not  only  to 
other  nations  but  also  to  their  own  people,  it 
is  not  thoueht  that  the  g.viag  of  this  under- 
taking is  likely  to  be  opposed. 

33  Whilst  the  participating  nations  would, 
through  their  representatives  in  the  Inter- 
national Exchange,  be  able  to  enjoy  multi- 
lateral clearing,  should  there  be  any  nations 
(vide  27  (c) )  which  refused  to  participate, 
they  would  still  be  able  to  trade  on  a  bilateral 
clearing  basis  with  each  participating  nation. 
They  would  sell  their  goods  to  that  nation 
and  would  receive  a  blocked  credit  which  they 
could  only  clear  when  they  took  goods  from 
It.  Tliey  would  therefore  merely  have  de- 
prived themselves  of  the  facility  for  multi- 
lateral exchanges  which  participation  wotild 
have  given  them,  and  they  cotUd,  at  any 
moment,  enjoy  the  full  facilities  by  giving  the 
same  undertakings  as  had  been  given  by  the 
participating  nations. 

Agricidture 

34.  There  is  a  general  consensus  through- 
out the  country  that  agriculture  must  not 
again  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  state  of 
decline  prevalent  before  the  war.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  after  the  war  this  country  will  no 
longer  be  entitled  to  that  large  tribute  of 
foodstuffs  which,  in  the  past,  has  come  each 
year  to  this  country  by  way  of  interest  on 
loans.  It  w^ll  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  grew 
a  higher  percentage  than  in  the  past  of  our 
own  food  requirements. 

35.  This  country  Is  capable  of  being  made 
the  finest  dairying  country  in  the  world  and. 
with  the  exception  of  the  Netherlands.  iU 
wheat-growing  counties  produce  the  largest 
yield  per  acre,  although  admittedly  the 
acreage  is  small.  According  to  the  Report 
on  Grain  Crops  published  by  the  Imperial 
Economic  Committee  in  1939.  whereas  the 
United  Kingdom  s  average  yield  pe-  acre  v.  -^.s 
18.1  hundredweight,  that  of  Cam;:..  ^.^  t  4 
and  of  the  Argentine  7.6.  Hitlierto  ■  e 
criterion  of  efficiency  has  been  cost  of  i  .  - 
tlon  in  competition  with  the  new  countries, 
which  have  been  able  to  exploit  the  stored-up 
fertility  of  great  periods  of  time.  Year  after 
vi  ,i.  :i.>  M;:;.f  rops  have  been  grown  over 
V  ••■•.  .i!    .1-    .;.   i:.i;  new  countries. 

!        36.  During  war  maximum  production  must 
i    override  all  other  considerations,  but  it  would 
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to  :,■,,.  for  thl?  country  to  require  lt.< 
t.-v  .;.  peacetime  to  exhaust  the  fert 
the   soil  m  order  to  compete  in  pri 
food  from  abroad      Whether  the  dest 
of  the  great  wheat -grow  ma;  areas  is 
to  continue  after  the  war  or  whether. 
be  expected,   a  change    in   farming 
Is  Instituted,   the  time  may  come  w 
stirplus  of  wheat  available  for  expor 
those  areas  will  be  considerably  reducijd 
John    Orr    has    estimated    that.    In 
years,  the  diet  of  about  one-half  oi  the 
latlon    of    this   country    was   Inadequ 
health  and  that,  In  the  case  of  10 
the   population,   their  diet   was  defic 
the    main   food   constituents    in   ever 
To   eliminate    In   Great   Britain    unde 
tlon  f.s  well  a.s  malnutriticn.  an    inc 
home-produced  feed  would  therefore 
easary.  even   If.  In  the  future,  w? 
upon    the    same   volume   of    Impcrtec 
stuffs  as  in  the  past. 

37.  The  chamber  therefore  urges  thajt 
petition   for  cheapness  should  not 
the  Gnvernment  in  formulating  a  so 
riculturitl    policy    for    this    country 
which    will    enable    the    edBcient 
pay  reasonable  wages  and  tecure  a  fair 
for  himself  must,  by  one  means  or 
be  afsurpd      Professor  Sir  George 
In    "Make  Fruitful    the   Land.''  publis 
1941.  estimates  that  more  than  ha'f  th 
cultural  land  of  Eng'.and  and  Wales  ii 
more  or  less  neglected  condition  and 
of   it  actually  derelict;    every  single 
this  enormous  area  is  capable  of  rad 
provement  '     A    vast    amount    of    nat 
wealth-producing    labor    will    be 
remedy  past   neglect  and   to   bring  no; 
all    arable    but    the   grass   lands   of 
to  their  highest  state  cf  fertility;  in  ad 
water  neeas  to  be  brought  to  the  farn 
farmhouses  and  cottages  rebuilt  or  rr 
Ized      The  chamber  .-^ubmits  that  a  s 
atic   projjram   of   rehabilitation  of    thi 
should    be   prepared   now   and    put    in 
Immediately  upon  cessation  of  hostilit 
l£  evident  that  a  program  on  the  cumpj- 
slve  scale  advocated  could  only  be  uii 
with  Government  assistance  and  it   is  urged 
that,  where  necessary,  adequate   supp  les  of 
Interest-free  capital  should  be  made  available 
for  the  pixrjjose 

38  The  chamber  further  recommend  s  that 
agricultural  land  should  be  .scheduled  for 
farming  and  should  not  t>e  diverted  to] ether 
lises. 

JULT  14 

iL'~-&   Jerry  VooRHa. 
■'Member  of  Congress. 

House  oj  Represeritatives, 

Washington 
Mt    Dear    Mr.    Concrissm.^n  :   By    se 
mail  I   send   you  the  report   of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  adopted  May  1 
on      "General     Principles     of      a     P,  s 
Economy  "     Incredible  as  It  may  seem 
was  no  copy  of  this  report  in  the  Co 
Blonal   Library,    nor   in    the    Federal 
Libniry.  nor  in  the  Slate  Department 
the  Treasury,  and  yet   it  Is  a  report  o 
passing  importance,  representing  the  vi 
the  greatest  Industrial  organization  in 
Britain. 

The  report  speak?  for  Itself,  and  I 
It  to  your  careful  study.     It  points  th< 
to  a  method,  based  upon  common  sense 
a  genuine  good-neighbor  pohcv,  advoca.. 
the  President  of  the  United  States  In  th( 
fre«doms,  for  every  nation  on  earth. 

There  is  only  one  point  on  which  : 
to  comment,  and  that  Is  paragraph  25 
10.  which  rends  as  follows: 

"25    Instead    of    trying    to    equate 
With  effective  demand   the  chamber  adv 
tliat    In    future  effective    demand   sh 
equated  with  supply      There  can  be  no  such 
thing    as    general    overprcduc'ion.    cf    tj  hrh 
compia.r.*     vi...:,     rr..  ;-,e     &'.-  r     t;.e     i.  -■     \<. 
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although,  of  course,  there  can  be  over- 
production of  a  particular  commodity  In 
relation  to  others.  The  real  trouble  is 
underconsumption  " 

At  one  time  v^e  adopted  the  policy  of  op- 
posing overproduction  and  killed  pigs  and 
brood  BOWS  to  prevent  overproduction  of 
meat,  and  thereby  rai-se  the  dollar  value  cf 
the  Individual  hog.  This  unwise  policy  was 
abandoned  because  against  the  Interest  of 
the  whole  people  and  their  supply  of  food. 

Domestic  production  should  be  stimulated. 
It  would  be  easy  within  a  year's  time  to  in- 
crease the  egg  supply  ten.old  and  bring  the 
price  down  to  a  reasonable  level.  In  the  last 
estimate  of  unemplcyed.  May  1942.  there  were 
2  600.000  adults  unemployed  (American  Fed- 
eration cf  Labor  figures),  but  thLs  is  obvi- 
ously a  grave  underestimate  of  the  unem- 
ployed By  the  census  of  1940  we  had  about 
84  000,000  men  and  women,  adults  and  young 
people  between  16  and  21,  about  ll.OOOOCO, 
and  children  15  and  under  about  35.C00.000. 
We  have  only  12,000,000  employed  in  war  in- 
dustries, about  4  000,000  called  for  service 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  Priority  of  material 
and  of  expert  machinists  must  be  given  to 
war  production,  but  this  does  not  Justify  the 
theory  that  domestic  production  should  be 
neglected,  minimized,  or  discouraged  On 
the  contrary,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
stimulate  production  and  the  full  employ- 
ment of  every  person  able  to  work  as  a  means 
of  correcting  the  evil  condition  of  one-third 
of  the  people  underfed,  underclothed.  and 
undersheltered. 

Moreover,  maximum  employment  and 
maximum  consumption,  and  maximum  pro- 
duction of  articles  required  or  desired  by  our 
people,  after  giving  priority  for  war  purposes, 
is  important  in  cutting  down  the  cost  of 
living,  cutting  down  the  price  of  95  percent 
of  the  actual  commodities  on  which  the  all- 
commodity  index  and  the  dollar  index  is 
based  For  that  reason  I  believe  you  will 
agree  that  our  administration,  as  a  war 
measure,  should  stimulate  to  the  highest 
degree  the  employment  of  those  who  are  able 
to  work  and  the  production  cf  the  things 
desired  by  them  on  as  high  a  standard  of 
living  as  they  can  produce.  To  prevent  nor- 
mal consumption  means  to  defeat  the  pro- 
duction which  would  gratify  the  consumers. 

The  view.-*  of  the  London  Chamber  cf  Com- 
merce in  paragraph  25  and  the  corollary 
which  follows  I  commend  to  your  thoughtful 
consideration. 

Yours  respectfully. 

RoBT.  L.  Owen. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or   MICHIGAN 

T'll?:.   hOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV'ES 

Friday.  July  17,  1942 

Mr.  rrADIFY  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  d:r.  •,.:>•  proud  of  the  way  the 
people  cf  rhe  Eleventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict cf  Michigan,  entirely  by  voluntary 
cooperative  efforts,  have  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  1942,  I  have  asked  for  and  re- 
-  from  each  of  the  16  coun- 
:.-:rict  ccverine  their  collec- 
tp  rubber. 

'>'•■.'.  b'  of  interest  to  Members 
t  :  record  the  collection  of 
cc  unties  at  this  point. 
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Estimated   tons  of  scrap  rubber  collected  to 
July  13.  1942 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  fibres  which  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  on  the  national 
rubber  salvage  campaign  are  those  issued 
on  July  5.  1942,  by  the  Petroleum  Indus- 
try War  Council  in  its  third  progress  re- 
port to  the  President.  These  figures 
show  that  up  to  July  3  the  entire  Nation 
had  collected  334.293  tons  of  scrap  rub- 
ber. It  shows  Nevada  standing  at  the 
top  of  the  list  with  a  per  capita  collection 
of  25.65  pounds.  It  sliows  that  the  Na- 
tion-wide average  was  but  5  07  pounds 
per  person  and  unfortunately,  but  of  in- 
terest, it  shows  that  the  people  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  stand  forty-seventh 
on  the  list  with  but  2.05  pounds  per  per- 
son and  the  great  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  and  New  Jersey  bring 
up  the  tail  end  of  the  hst.  Think  of  it, 
these  great  industrial  States  bringing  up 
the  tag  end  of  this  great  campaign. 

I  am  not  particularly  proud  of  the 
fact  that  my  own  State  of  Michigan  stood 
number  26  on  the  list  with  a  collection 
of  but  5  26  poimds  per  person,  even 
though  that  was  above  the  national 
average. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
13  of  the  16  counties  in  my  district  listed 
above  ran  far  ahead  of  the  State  and 
national  average,  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  the  exceptional  record  made  in 
my  own  home  county  of  Presque  Isle. 
I  would  not  be  surprised  if  this  remark- 
able per  capita  average  of  39.07  pounds 
challenges  the  entire  Nation  and  I  am 
certain  that  the  78  pounds  per  person 
collection  in  my  home  town  cf  Rogers 
City  is  a  distinct  challenge  to  any  other 
community  in  the  Nation  of  under  4.000 
people.  Had  the  Nation  matched  little 
Presque  Isle  County,  it  would  have  col- 
lected 2.539.550  tons.* 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  witnes.s  the  collection  program 
and  to  talk  with  some  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  success  of  this  program  in 
several  of  my  counties  and  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  they  had  to  overcome  in- 
numerable difficulties  caused  by  Wash- 
ington absurdities. 

When  the  drive  first  started  on  June 
15  the  response  and  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  public  was  spontaneous. 
Small-town  gasoline  dealers,  garage  own- 
ers, and  storekeepers  with  a  gasoline 
pump  out  front,  all  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  and  began  receiving  quanti- 
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ties  of  rubber  for  which  they  immediately 
paid  out  their  relatively  small  accumula- 
tion of  cash.     Many  of  these  workers 
worked  long  hours,  went  without  innu- 
merable meals,  spent  their  own  gasoline 
and  wore  out  their  own  tires  collecting 
rubber  around  the  countryside,  and  were 
determined  to  go  over  the  top.    Three 
days  after  the  campaign  started,  a  Sena- 
tor in  Washington  received  for  himself 
Nation-wide  publicity  by  issuing  a  state- 
ment that  the  entire  program  was  ab- 
surd and  that  the  Nation-wide  collection 
drive   wa.<:   a   failure.     Immediately   the 
interest  dropped.    The  voluntary  collec- 
tors were  being  turned  down  by  an  irate 
citizenry.     Sometime   later  one   of   the 
Cabinet    members    obtained    cheap   na- 
tional publicity  by  "lifting"  a  floor  mat 
from  in  front  of  the  White  House,  when 
he  certainly  was  in  a  position  to  know 
that  floor  mats  are  made  out  of  scrap 
rubber  and  they  can  return  to  only  one 
end  and  that  is  scrap  rubber— "dust  thou 
art   to   dust   thou   shalt   return."     But, 
neverthele.ss.    following    this    heroically 
patriotic  example  on  his  part,  I  heard  cf 
innumerable   cases   where   people   truly 
patriotically  inclined  tore  off  their  run- 
ning-board mats  and  their  floor  mats  out 
of  their  cars,  tore  up  their  scrap  rubber 
stair  treads  which  they  had  on  their  base- 
ment steps  as  a  safety  factor,  and  con- 
tributed those.    These  people  patriotic- 
ally responded  to  this  cheap  publicity- 
seeking  example  only  to  be  told  the  bitter 
truth  the  next  day  that  this  sort  of  scrap 
was  absolutely  worthless,  and  again  their 
interest  went  down  because  they  felt  that 
someone  had  taken  advantage  of  them. 
Yes,  these  volunteer  collectors  had  their 
hands  full  and  they  themselves  began  to 
lose  their  nerve  and  become  thoroughly 
disgusted.     So  much  so  that  on  July  1 
the  committee  in  my  home  town  sent  the 
following  wire  to  the  President  and  sent 
a  copy  to   me  in  the  following   letter, 
which  I  wish  to  quote: 

Rogers  Citt.  Mich..  July   1,  1942. 
Hon.  Fred  Br-^dlet. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Tlie  following  is  a  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram being  sent  this  date  to  ETesident  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  We,  the  senders,  regret 
exceedingly  that  high  officials  in  Washington 
seem  so  inclined  to  tear  down  instead  of  build 
up  the  morale  of  the  American  people,  who 
seem  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  necessary 
The  threat  of  gasoline  rationing  continuing 
cut  of  Washington,  even  while  the  rubber 
drive  was  on.  was  disheartening. 

•'Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

-President  of  the  United  States, 

-Washington,  D  C: 
"These  citizens  who  have  cooperated  in 
recent  rubber  drive  deeply  resent  Govern- 
ment radio,  and  newspaper  releases  indicat- 
ing rubber  drive  was  a  failure  Nightly  broad- 
casts warning  citizens  of  imminent  gasoline 
rationing  to  conserve  their  tires  after  they 
have  responded  with  even  their  useable  rub- 
ber items  has  already  gravely  hurt  any  future 
salvage  drive  in  which  public  is  asked  to  par- 
ticipate. Some  gasoline  stations  here  have 
bought  as  much  as  85.000  pounds  scrap  rub- 
ber, but  with  State  chairman  unable  to  give 
shipping  orders  and  he  indicating  that  long 
period  may  elapse  before  rubber  can  be  moved, 
these  gasoline  dealers  who  have  worked  so 
sincerely  and  paid  out  much  money  are  refus- 
ing to  extend  rubber  drive  and  now  turning 
down  rubber  scrap.  Official  Washington,  by 
uninformed     or     irresponsible     statements, 


which  are  often  false,  is  destroying  American 
spirit  and  lowering  public  morale." 

C.  G.  HODGETTS, 

Chairman.  Presque  Isle 

County  Rubber  Drive. 
Harold  Terry. 
Chairman,  County  Salvage  Committee. 

S.  A.  Newhousk. 
Chairman,  Rogers  City  Petroleum 

Dealers'  Scrap  Rubber  Drive. 

Nevertheless.  Mr,  Speaker,  despite  all 
of  this  discouragement,  this  committee 
in  Presque  Isle  County  went  over  the  top 
and  they  deserve  a  lot  of  credit.  Tlie 
final  and  thoroughly  disgtisting  news 
which  they  received  through  the  press 
was  this  statement  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Presr  of  July  13,  and  I  quote: 

SCRAP-RtJEBER    DLALS    SCORED 

Washington.  Julv  12.— Elliot  E.  Simpson, 
counsel  of  a  House  subcommittee  investi- 
gating the  rubber  situation,  asserted  today 
that  the  Government's  Rubber  Reserve  Cor- 
poration had  entered  into  agreements  allow- 
ing enormous  profits  to  four  firms  from  the 
scrap-rubber  drive. 

The  companies  have  been  designated 
agents,  he  said  in  a  statement,  and  "are 
being  granted  commissions'  of  $1.50  on  every 
ton  of  scrap  rubber  which  is  collected  for  the 
Rubber  Reserve,  whether  or  not  they  were 
instrumental  in  collecting  the  scrap. 

"On  top  of  that,  they  are  being  paid  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  sorting  the  scrap  once  its 
in  their  warehouses  But  the  greatest  bo- 
nanza cf  all  will  come  after  the  scrap  is  sorted, 
after  which  such  items  as  crepe  soles — worth 
$462  a  ton — are  separated  from  the  run-of- 
mill  grades." 

He  said  the  concerns  were  H  Meuhlsteln 
&  Co.,  Inc.;  A  Schulman.  Inc.;  Nat  E  Berzen. 
Inc.;  and  the  Lowenthal  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  volunteers  feel  that 
they  have  been  imposed  upon,  that  they 
have  been  flimflammed.  that  ihey  have 
been  let  down  by  their  Government. 
How  in  the  name  of  Jl  that  is  good  and 
honest  are  we  going  to  maintain  national 
morale  when  we  seek  and  obtain  whole- 
hearted patriotic  cooperation  at  the  pri- 
vate expense  of  individuals  who  can  ill 
afford  this  additional  expense,  while  at 
the  same  time  meeting  their  just  de- 
mands for  taxes  and  voluntary  purchas- 
ing of  War  bonds,  only  to  find  that  offi- 
cial Washington  turns  the  whole  scrap- 
rubber  drive  into  a  money-making  prop- 
osition for  the  benefit  of  four  or  five 
chosen  individuals?  In  my  opinion  this 
is  a  national  disgrace.  We  cannot  win 
this  war  by  such  methods  and  we  better 
realize  it  now  before  it  is  too  late. 
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Thinking  Out  Lotro 
(By  Lynn  W   Landrum) 

NO  PRINTING   PRESS 

Complaint  is  made  by  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman  that  he  has  been  accused 
of  advocating  printing-press  money  to  meet 
the  openditures  of  the  war  He  says  it  ia 
bank  credit  he  is  for.  and  not  printing-press 
money.  He  proposes  to  make  bai.k  credit  pay 
for  the  war — or  a  large  part  of  the  war — and 
receive  no  interest  at  all 

It  is  strange  that  Mr  Patman  would  rather 
be  known  as  the  man  who  seriously  prt  poses 
bonds  without  interest  than  to  be  known  as 
the  man  who  wants  paper  money  without 
gold  backing  For  the  seriou.<:nes5  of  ur.der- 
mining  the  public  willingness  to  buy  bot:d8 
is  very  great  indeed.  If  Mr  Patman  is  right, 
the  public  oi;ght  to  quit  buying  bcnd.'^  in- 
stantly. If  the  public  thcu'^ht  Mr  P.ATMi«N 
right  the  public  probably  would  quit  b'jying 
bonds  For,  while  a  few  are  buyirg  boi  ds  for 
selfl'^h  purpose,  the  public  generally  is  stimu- 
lated by  patriotic  purpose  to  buy  more  bonds 
than  it  otherwise  would. 

If  Mr.  Patman  has  some  miraculous  source 
of  credit  so  that  the  Government  can  borrow 
without  paying  any  interest  at  all,  and  if  no 
harm  comes  of  It.  of  course.  Mr  Patman  Is  the 
very  great  statesman  he  holds  himself  to  be. 
If  he  is,  however,  wrong  about  it,  the  effect 
of  his  error  is  gravely  to  cripple  the  com- 
mendable efforts  of  the  United  S'atcs 
Treasury  to  finance  the  war  on  a  sound  and 
businesslike  basis.  Mr.  Morgenihau  is  striv- 
ing mightily  to  do  a  good  Job.  He  cu£ht  to 
have  our  help.  He  ought  to  have  Mr  Pat- 
man's  help. 

BY    the    MILLION 

As  the  column  understands  Mr  Patm.an's 
newest  version  of  his  something-for-nothmg 
interest  plan,  it  is  that  when  Uncle  Sam 
wants  a  billion  dollars,  the  way  to  do  it  is 
"to  cause  the  12  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to 
create  the  $1,000,000,000  without  interest  and 
then  the  Government  could  pay  2'  i  percent 
each  year  for  40  years  and  have  the  entire 
debt  paid.  " 

Now.  when  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  create 
a  billion  dollars,  they  certainly  add  a  biUicn 
dollars  to  their  liability  column,  don  t  they? 
Apparently  Mr.  Patman  will  admit  that.  It 
sounds  like  bookkeeping  sense,  anyhcw 

Well,  what  is  the  resource  which  goes  en 
tlie  other  side  of  books  to  balance  the  sys- 
tem's liability  of  a  billion?  Mr  Patman  pro- 
poses a  Government  lOU  (probably  printed 
In  the  form  of  a  bond  or  bonds)  In  the  nomi- 
nal amv  unt  of  a  billion  dollars,  but  actually 
amounting  to  a  contract  to  provide  the  F.  d- 
eral  Reserve  System  with  an  income  of  825.- 
000.000  a  year  for  40  years.  Now.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  present  worth  of  a  contract  of 
that  sort  is  not  a  biUion  dollars  A  little 
thinking  wiU  show  the  tru:h  cf  that. 

STEP   THE   riGtJRES    DOWN 

Billions  are  too  steep  for  most  of  us  Step 
the  figures  of  the  contract  down  to  where  they 
fit  your  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper.  Say 
It  Is  a  thousand  dollars  instead  of  a  billion, 
which  the  Government  borrows  for  40  years, 
paying  back  each  year  $25.  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  Government  calls  the  con- 
tract paid  ofl. 

The  banking  system  pays  the  Government 
a  thousand  dollars  for  a  contract  which  gives 
the  bank  the  right  to  claim  $25  a  year  for 
40  years.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  that 
contract?  The  bank  could  pu»  $627.57  at  2'', 
percent  interest  amortized  ever  40  years  and 
the  payment  of  interest  and  sinking  fund 
would  be  $26  a  year  for  40  years. 

Figure  It  out.  if  you  like.  Interest  the 
first  year  Is  $1569;  pay  that,  and  the  $25 
amortization  payment  pays  the  Interest  and 
reduces  the  principal  for  the  next  year  to 
$618.26.  unless  the  column's  figures  are 
wrong,  and   the  Interest  the  second  s 

fl5  46,    and   so    on— each    year    the   L  .  :tfe| 
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both  principal  and  interest. 

CiCGINC    THK    BA.VK 

Aflsuming  that  2>}  percent  interest  1 
ra'e    of    interti't     for    borrowed    mon 
bank  can  go  out  and  buy  itseK  for 
annual  Inccme  of  $25  fur  40  years      U 
ck>  that,  then  the  fair  price  of  such  aii 
for  40  years  la  1627  57  and  that  U  the 
value  nf  the  contract  the  day  the  b.i: 
•627  57  out  of  its  credit  or  out  of   . 
to  pay  for  it 

But  Mr    Patman  maicefl  the  bank 
$2,000  for  the  contract.    Its  liability  lis 
cut  91.000  and   its  actual   vxlue   in 
•627-57.      In    other    words,    the 
the  bank   to  the  tune  of  ♦372  43  e\ 
the  G'jvprnment  wants  another  •!  COO 

On  Mr    Patman  s  billion  it   would 
glng  th.-*  bank  1372  000.000.     But  tuiji 
now    figured    In    terms    of    $230 .000 
AIlGwti  g    for    taxation.    Mr     Pktmaj* 
p:    o.ibiy  saddle  off  on  ine  banking  i-; 
liu  .c!.'  d   and   fi'ty   billion   doliH^s 
8cu:ce>  of  the  banking  eiysteni  would  ! 
of  its  liabilitits  by  the  difference  betw 
outlying    obllgatlcns    of    the    bank    a 
piesent  value  of  these  contracts  of 
erntnent    to    repay    these    liabilities    ' 
Interest. 

This   shortiige    would    run    above    £ 
OCO.OOO  on  the  whole  tran.saction      ( 
t:re  a.ssets  o£  the  eyeiem  now  tcUil  j 
the   amount    oi    that    shortage — or 
000.000.1      If  this  is  loo  complicated 
Juit  figure  thi.s  for  certain— a  bend  \ 
in'oiest    ;s   bound    to   be    worth    lesb 
b m.i  with  intereit.     And  as  for  the  p 
presii.  when  our  reserve  system  has  .«! 
Its  present  total  assets  tied  up  In 
tiabi?  lOU  paper  the  present  value  ol 
is  a   third  les.s  than  the  banks  jiald 
dent   ycu  think   Its  credit   will   be  sc 
somebody  Is  going  to  have  to  print 
cf    money?      Or    do    you.    too     think 
Claus  runs  the  Federal  Reserve  Systenr 
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D^LLA.s    News    Coi  umnist    ANswt|irD 
CowcKxss  or  THE  Unitiid  States 

House  or  Rii'RKSENTATivES 
Washington.  D.  C.  July  7. 
The  D.vLXAs  News. 

Dallas.  Tex 
CcNTiEMrN     In  the  Sunday.  July 
of  the  D      .     '.    vs.  there  appears  an 


bv   Mr    1 


A     Landruni   In    his   column 


Thinking  Out  Lcud,  In  which  he  aitempts 
to  answer  my  letter  that  "ans  p-j'^V.i^^ed  in 
tlie  Dallas  News  on  July  1 

One  statement   is;    "It   is  strani'e   •  i    •    Nf- 
Patman  would  rather  be  known  a5  • 
who  seriously  proposes  bonds  wlthoud  inter- 
est than  to  be  known  as  the  mr.n  whq  wants 
paper  money  without  gold  barking  " 

NO   INTTIUOR  MONET    ADVOCATFT 

For  Mr.  Landrum's  Information    b 
Morgenthau.   Secretary  of  the  Treasui  v    and 
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the  Gcvernment 
s»\me    backing,   gold    or    otherwis* 
other  money  would  have      So  the  i 
that    the   Government    ca-  ::   t    va-,,. 
Without    Is  ulnp    monoy   (f    a::    .;  f'r. 
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finance  a  larg^  ^.v/;  ^;  u.s  v,a; 
paying  interest,  thereby  permitt;.. 
of  the  ccet  to  be  enti.  t'  ,   ^  i:J     .: 
without  compelling  t'  i-    .  \^.i   ■  ; 
ble.     First,    a    r-.-  ■  f    luiiury    ci    C 
policy  In  the  i-,-.   rL^;ard:i:^;  tr.e 
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the  national  debt  was  no  burden.  It  Is  tnie 
that  the  Government  needed  money  occa- 
sionally, and  It  exchanged  interest-bearing 
bonds  for  money  le-  t  by  the  people.  ThiS 
was  perfectly  all  right,  and  no  one  should 
complain  about  It.  Commencing  with  the 
first  World  War,  the  national  debt  aisunied 
such  proportions  that  the  people  did  not  have 
money  to  buy  all  the  Government  bonds,  and 
it  waa  necessary  for  the  Government  to  either 
create  the  mcney  or  farm  the  privilege  out  to 
the  private  banks  to  create  It,  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  war  Our  interest  burden  com- 
menced to  increase,  and  for  the  period  from 
1917  to  1941  the  interest  burder^  was  abcut 
•800.0COCOO  per  Y^ar,  as  compared  with  the 
small  interest  burden  of  only  $22,000  000  per 
yer-  for  the  125-ycar  period. 

T.\XPATESS     SHOUXD    NOT     BE     aEQtrnuiD    TO    PAT 
DOUntE    THE    COST    OF    THE    WAR 

In  prosecuting  the  present  war  it  is  as- 
sumed that  cur  national  debt  will  reach 
t200  000.'X)0.000  or  possibly  tSOOOOCOOOOCO 
This  will  mean  that  our  annual  interest  bur- 
den will  be  from  Ave  to  seven  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  a  year  at  least  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  this  interest,  well  and  trood.  no 
one  will  object  But  I  say  it  is  absolutely 
wrong  for  the  taxpayers  to  be  ccmpel'ed  to 
pay  unnecessary  interest  and  thereby  burden 
them  with  a  double  cost  of  the  war 

MO.ST  or  MONEY  FOR  WAR  MtJST  BE  CRE-ATTD 

S.nce  there  is  not  enough  money  in  exist- 
ence to  finance  the  war.  it  is  nece.ai.ary  that 
the  Government  create  the  money  either 
without  paying  interest  for  it.  which  it  cun 
do;  or  thrcu{;h  the  private  bankli  g  system 
and  pay  unnecessary  interest.  The  15.000 
commercial  banks  In  the  United  States  with  a. 
capital  stock  of  S3.500.000.OCO  have  already 
purchased  more  than  •Jo.OOC ,000,000  worth 
of  Government  bc;nds  which  Is  about  $7 
invested  in  Gcvermnent  bonds  upon  which 
they  receive  interest  for  every  $1  invested 
It  IS  tr>ic  that  th^se  banks  have  surpluses 
and  undivided  profits  equal  to  ae  much  as 
their  capital  which  would  reduce  the  amount 
of  bonds  held  by  them  to  about  three  and 
a  hi4lf  dollars  for  every  one  they  have  in- 
vested. The  banks  must  be  kept  going  and 
no  one  shiuld  think  about  denying  them 
a  fair  profit,  but  to  allow  them  to  create  the 
monev  through  a  bookkeeping  transaction  to 
finance  the  greater  portion  of  this  war  and 
receive  interest  on  it  from  now  on.  is  asking 
too  much  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  the 
bi.nkers  will  ask  it. 

Would  you.  Mr.  Landrum,  permit  the  pri- 
vate commercial  banks  to  create  money  on 
the  Governments  credit  and  buy  Govern- 
ment bonds  ai.d  receive  interest  on  them 
from  now  on  until  they  are  p«ld.  by  ex- 
panding our  money  or  credit  creating  powers 
until  they  have  loaned  the  Government 
twenty  to  every  one  dollar  they  have,  or  $50 
to  every  one  that  they  have  Invested?  Cer- 
tainly this  would  be  unreasonable,  so  the 
point  Is,  since  a  laxge  part  of  the  money 
needed  In  prosecutine  the  war  must  be  cre- 
ated and  the  Federal  Government  Is  the  only 
power  on  earth  permitted  to  create  money. 
why  should  not  the  stirplus  be  created  by 
the  Government  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  no  i-*— .   ♦  ra'^  thereon? 

MY     TE.  )Pv>SAL 

.My  proposal  is.  which  is  in  effect  the  Robert 
L  Owen  plan  (Senator  Owen  was  coauthor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act! ,  that  If  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  money  which  it  cannot  obtain 
through  taxes  and  through  the  sale  of  bonds 
to  the  public,  ttat  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  should  be  required  to  accept  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness  or  non-interest -bearing 
iif  nvin  frrni  th^  "Pf.i.-vrv  find  ^he  Federal  Re- 
.-  r.K,-    *     ..„_:,-  r-^easury  credit 

tor  the  fui!  *"  "->  •:"  :' •  '»•.-■"  '  The  effect 
would  hp  t!.a:  wi^'  -  ..-i.r  -:.::.c:  :;;  ciiecks  would 
^e  ^,i.  :.  ds  .:..,  r  :..■.  ^;..l,  ...  system.  They 
••*     .  !   Df  5..-:.  u,  :^c  3  ::-,  people  and  for 


the  same  purposes.  The  people  receiving 
these  checks  would  receive  expctly  the  same 
kind  of  money  or  credit  under  the  same  con- 
ditions and  circums! ancee  as  under  the  pres- 
ent system.  The  money  or  credit  would  have 
exactly  *he  same  backing  or  security  behind 
it  as  the  present  system  and  there  would  be 
no  diHerence  wha^so.^ver.  except  there  would 
be  no  interest  paid  en  the  Government  obli- 
gations deposited  with  the  12  Pi'deral  Reserve 
banks 

On  one  side  of  the  ledger  there  will  be  an 
asset  consisting  of  the  Government  non-in- 
ter est- bear  lug  obllgriticns;  on  the  other  side 
of  the  l«?dger  will  be  a  liability  in  the  form 
of  B  dejxjsit  which  will  be  drawn  upon  by 
the  Treiisury  to  pay  its  cbligaticns. 

PEOPtE  SHDULD  BUY   EONDS 

It  Is  now  absolutely  necessary  that  people 
who  have  m.nney  1.  credit  buy  bonds  to  the 
limit  These  bonds  shoiild  be  interest  bear- 
ing b?caust.  the  people  who  buy  them  are 
actually  paying  something  for  them.  It  is 
necessary  that  bondr  be  purchased  by  the 
people  in  o-der  to  retard  or  prevent  inflation. 
P>.'r6onally.  I  have  Invested  10  percent  of  ray 
Income  in  Wai  bonds  since  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
expect  to  continue  to  do  so.  Not  that  we 
have  to  buy  the  bonds  to  gtve  the  Govern- 
ment the  mcney.  but  becaiise  we  should  trans- 
fer our  -xisting  accounts  to  the  Government 
in  order  to  keep  the  value  of  money  mere 
stable  and  prevent  any  kind  of  inflation,  espe- 
cially the  runaway  type. 

If  you  will  notice  the  advertisements  that 
are  prepared  by  the  United  StPtee  Treasury 
in  connection  with  sale  of  bonds  and  stamps, 
you  will  observe  that  the  main  and  principal 
reason  that  the  Government  wants  individ- 
uals and  corporations  who  have  money  or 
credit  to  buy  bonds  and  stamps.  Is  in  order 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  caiisin-?  the  money 
to  be  created  through  the  private  banking 
system.  The  money  can  be  obtained  in  an 
unlimited  amount  through  the  private  bank- 
ing Sj-stem  with  the  Governments  baclung 
and  support,  but  the  less  that  is  obtained 
that  way.  the  better  oS  the  country  will  be. 

W^HY   GOVERNMENT   NOW   PAYS   INTEREST 

The  Federal  Government  is  sovereign  and 
has  the  .sole  and  exclusive  power  to  Ishue 
money.  The  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  have 
had  the  money-issuing  privilege  farmed  out 
to  them  by  Congress  It  was  contemplated 
in  the  original  act  which  became  law  De- 
cember 23,  1913.  that  when  Federal  Reserve 
banks  issued  Federal  Reserve  notes,  an  inter- 
est charge  would  be  collected  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act,  however,  the  zero  rate 
of  Interest  has  been  fixed,  thereby  allowing 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  get  all  the 
money  they  want  for  the  cost  of  printing 
which  is  about  30  cents  per  thousand  dollars, 
and  they  pay  no  interest  charge  on  it  what- 
soever. 

MONET    km   BONDS    BOTH    GOVERNMENT 
OBLIGATIONS 

Mr.  Landrum  overlooks  one  fact  which  Is 
a  very  Important  one.  That  is,  m-oney  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  Government 
bonds.  I  refer  to  printed  currency  which  is 
an  obligation  of  the  Government  to  pav 
This  printed  currency  does  not  provide  lor 
Interest  The  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  ac- 
quire this  printed  money  which  is  a  ncn- 
interest-t>earing  obligation  and  exchange  it 
for  Government  interest-bearing  obligations 
and  continue  to  receive  interest  on  them  in 
the  future  at  the  rate  of  825  or  more  per 
annum  foi  every  thousand  dollars. 

SIMPLE   ILLUSTR.\T10N 

That  Is  very  much  like  my  owing  a  thousand 
dollars  on  my  home  In  Texarhana  and  giving 
Mr.  Landrum  a  thour-and  dollars  to  pay  the 
debt  off  and  get  the  mortgage  canceled,  and 
Instead  of  Mr.  Landrum  paying  the  thousand 
dollars  to  the  mortgagee  and  causing  the  debt 
to  be  canceled,  he  gets  the  mortgage  trans- 
ferred to  him  and  thereafter  collects  interest 
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from  me  on  the  debt.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  Government  is  doing,  letting  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  take  the  Government's 
money  and  buy  Government  bonds  with  it 
and  then  causing  the  Government  to  pay 
interest  on  the  bonds. 

If  I  conliiiued  to  pay  the  interest  each 
year  on  the  $1,000  mortgage,  I  would  be  act- 
ing Just  as  foolish  as  the  Government  is  now 
acting  in  blving  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
money  to  buy  Government  mortgages  or 
bonds,  and  then  permitting  them  to  continue 
to  collect  interest  on  these  mortgages  or 
bonds  each  year 

NO   SOMETHINC-rOR-NOTHING    PLAN 

The  plan  proposed  by  me  is  no  miraculous 
plan  at  all;  it  is  not  a  "something  for  noth- 
ing' plan  It  Is  a  simple  common-sense 
method  of  the  Governments  financing  a  large 
part  of  this  war  without  paying  tribute  to 
those  who  render  no  service  whatsoev3r. 

Mr  Landrum's  statement  that  a  $1,000  bond 
purchased  by  a  bank  would  only  be  worth 
about  two-thirds  of  $1,000.  has  no  application 
whatever  to  what  Is  proposed  by  me.  His 
statement  would  indicate  that  the  bonds 
would  be  purchased  by  a  private  commercial 
bank  is  not  proposed  at  all.  My  proposition 
is  that  the  non-interest  bearing  bonds  be 
purchased  by  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 

I  repeat  that  after  the  Goven^ment,  in  this 
war.  has  collected  all  the  money  that  it  can 
collect  from  the  taxpayers,  and  after  it  has 
received  all  tlie  money  that  It  can  receive 
in  the  sale  of  bonds  and  stamps,  that  the 
additional  money  necessary  to  prosecute  the 
war.  v  hich  must  be  created  on  the  Govern- 
ments  credit,  that  the  taxpayers  should  not 
be  conipelled  to  pay  interest  on  it. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Vw'Rir.HT  Patman. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W  RiGiiT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7icsday,  July  15,  1942 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Southern  Agriculturist,  published  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  one  of  the  few  real 
good  farm  journals.  In  the  July  1942 
copy  the  following  editorial  appears: 

THE  LITTLE  FAR  MET.  S  FRIEND 

V.'e  hold  no  brief  for  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration. It  has  made  many  mistakes 
in  the  past,  doubtless  is  still  making  a  few 
(What  Government  pgency  isn't?)  and  likely 
will  make  some  in  the  future. 

But  of  this  one  thing  we  are  sure:  Farm 
Security  Administration  has  helped  perma- 
nently— length  of  time  considered — more 
worthy  farm  people  who  were  in  dire  need 
than  any  other  agency  of  government  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  raising  thousands  of  farmers  from 
distress  and  dependence  to  the  level  of  self- 
suiiiclency  and  substantial  citizenship.  To 
countless  numbers  of  underprivileged  and 
low-income  farmers  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, through  repayable  loans,  has 
offered  the  first  ray  of  hope  they  have  ever 
experienced.  It  has  given  them  means, 
leadership,  and  inspirntion  to  fight  for  a 
home  or  some  belongings  of  their  own. 

As  we  see  it.  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration represents  a  sound  Government  In- 
vestment in  higher  standards  of  living  and 
citizenship.  It  has  a  multitude  of  rehabili- 
tated farm  families  to  offer  as  proof. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  S-aMULL  a.  WLUvS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17.  1942 

Mr.  V/EISS.     Mr.  Speaker,  day  after 
day   the    postal    employee    receives   the 
praise  of  Members  of  this  Congress.    We 
admit    his    loyalty,    industry,    and    In- 
tegrity.    We  must   admit   that   in   this 
national  emergency  his  work  is  greater, 
more  difficult,  and  moi-e  responsible  than 
ever  before.    He  is  the  front-line  soldier 
in  the  campaign  of  communications.  We 
must  admit  further  that  ever  since  1925 
his  salary  has  been  the  same,  barring  of 
course  the  considerable  cuts  he  was  sub- 
jected to  during  the  depression.  We  must 
also  admit  that  since  1925  the  wages  of 
labor  and  the  price  of  living  has  changed. 
In  fact,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
reports  that  the  cost  of  living  today  is 
26^2  percent  higher  than  in  1925.    Labor, 
through  collective  bargaining,  in  the  past 
several  years  has  beer  able  to  keep  pace 
with   increased   living   costs.     But   how 
about  the  postal  employee?    He  cannot 
strike.    He  cannot  agitate.    Nor  can  he 
lobby  for  a  reasonable  wage  raise  to  meet 
decent   living   requirements.      He    must 
patiently  appeal  to  Congress.   This  appeal 
was  initiated  in  the  longevity  bill  which 
swept  through  the  House  and  Senate  and 
was  vetoed  by  the  President.    And  now 
the  postal  employee  again  appeals  to  Con- 
gress for  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  7071. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  reasonable 
and  we  must  not  fail  him.    We  must  ad- 
mit that  we  have  been  pouring  millions 
as    subsidies    into    every    governmental 
agency  except  the  Postal  Service,  which 
governmental  service  has  been  operating 
at  a  profit.    Let  the  Government  share 
this  profit  with  its  postal  employees  who 
are  indeed  a  loyal,   patriotic   group  of 
Americans.    While  we  are  spending  bil- 
lions for  our  allies,  let  us  spend  a  Httle 
for  the  postal  employees.    They  deserve 
the  consideration  of  this  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNll^ON 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17,  1942 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  18,  a  very  remarkable  meeting  was 
held  in  Minneapolis — so  remarkable  in 
fact  that  it  received  Nation-wide  pub- 
licity even  to  the  extent  of  provoking 
editorials  in  newspapers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  Including  Chicago,  De- 
troit, St,  Louis,  and  San  Antonio;  and 
many  others,  which  we  do  not  at  the 


moment  know  about,  are  even  yet  being 
received  daily  in  Minneapolis  from  all 
over  the  Nation. 

This  meeting  was  sponsored  jointly  by 
18  labor  and  civic  organizations,  some 
from  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  some  from 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  other  north- 
western organizations.  Among  the 
labor  organizations  which  sponsored  this 
meeting  were  the  Minnesota  State  Fed- 
eration cf  Labor,  Minneapolis  Central 
Labor  Union,  and  Minneapolis  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council. 

Such  meetings  are  an  annual  event 
in  Minneapolis  and  it  is  with  the  hope 
that  other  industrial  centers  will  see  fit 
to  follow  the  splendid  example  set  by 
Minneapolis  employees  and  employers 
that  I  ask  permission  to  insert  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Record.  We  have  found 
that  these  get-togethers  make  for  better 
understanding  and  relations.  Both  em- 
ployer and  employee  have  problems  that 
the  other  will  be  glad  to  help  solve. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  EMPLOTER-EMPLOTEF  REI  ATIONS 
GOOD-WILL  DINNER,  HOTEL  RADISSON,  THLTIS- 
DAT,   JUNE    18,    1942 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Charles 
H.  Jensen,  president.  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 
Inc 

George  Murk,  president  of  Minneapolis  Mu- 
sicians Association,  led  and  the  audience 
Joined  in  the  singing  of  th«  National  Anthem. 

Dr.  J.  A  O  Stub,  pastor.  Central  Lutheran 
Church,  pronounced  the  invocation. 

After  the  dinner,  the  following  proceedings 
took  place: 

Mr.  Charles  H  Jensen.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men and  our  distinguished  guests.  I  feel  that 
you  will  Join  with  me  in  this  idea— the  idea 
that  men  can  live  and  work  together.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry 
and  the  other  17  sponsoring  organizations 
are  extremely  pleased  in  having  such  a  pleas- 
ant audience  for  an  occasion  like  this.  To- 
night this  cress-section  of  the  citizens  of  Min- 
neapolis, of  Minnesota,  and  of  the  Northwest 
are  gathered  here,  first  of  all  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  to  gain  an 
added  insight  as  to  what  is  In  our  minds,  what 
we  are  thinking  about,  what  we  believe  in, 
and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  ovr  relation- 
ship, one  with  the  other. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  problems 
confrorting  us  which  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  war.  and  a  great  many  of  us,  I 
believe,  are  thinking  about  the  problems 
which  will  confiont  us  when  the  war  Is  won. 
There  Is.  as  the  years  pass,  a  greater  under- 
standing being  shown  by  leaders  of  the  va- 
rious interests  which  go  to  make  American 
business  entei prise  and  American  business 
products   the   standard   of   the   world. 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  as  times  change, 
people  change,  and  we  certainly  must  recog- 
nize that  times  are  changing  and  are  changing 
fast,  and  we  must  change  with  them  or  we 
will  find  that  the  parade  of  progress  has  gone 
on  without  us. 

I  have  always  said  that  there  is  a  gi'eat  waste 
In  the  conduct  of  business  occasioned  by 
quarreling  in  any  of  its  various  forms.  To- 
night we  have  as  our  guests  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  the  American  labor 
movement  who  have  played  their  part  in 
building  the  policies  of  the  labor  organizations 
with  which  they  are  connected  and  which 
they  represent.  I  am  happy  to  call  to  your 
attention  that  the  policy  which  they  have 
built  is  one  cf  meeting  and  settling  differ- 
ences which  occur  through  the  process  cf 
analysis  and  discussion,  and  not  through 
processes  which  result  in  loss  of  productive 
time  and  tremendous  waste  of  time  and 
money. 

I  might  say  to  you  that  recently  there  has 
been  organized  what  is  known  as  the  National 

Graphic   Arts  Emergency  Council,  which   is 
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c  tr  ■  ■  -»(t    cf    the    various    brand 
i;:    ,  n.;    arts,  v.ih  the  Idea  o!  pre 
IncluMry  during;  these  limes  so  thai. 
liiUrleruig  in  any  way  with  the  war 
can  continue  to  furnish  supplies  to 
tomers  and  we  can  furnish  labor  to 
our  plants     As  the  years  go  by  we 
Ize  and  recogniae  that  the  American  1 
•ysrem    is   based    upon    the    prcprs: 
tnvcsvjr.    management,    and    1^! 
income  Irom  Just  one  source,  ai.u  u. 
U  tiM  bank  account  of  the  indi 
cern.     Ycu  cannot   take  out  more 
put  In,  and  it   takes  the  combined 
investor,  mauagi^ment.  and  labor  to 
and  keep  that  tank  account  »n  prop|? 

It  IS  becau!*  of  their  recognition 
fundamental    principles   and    their 
cot'perauon   that  I  am  very  happy 
duce    to    you    men    who    arc    lead 
American  labor  mcvment  who  are  c, 
here  tonight.     As  I  call  their  names 
Lie  to  have  them  rise  and  remain 
until  I  have  finished 

(The    following    rise    as    their    n 
called  i 

Mr     George   W    Lawson.   secretary 
aolM  SUU'  Federation  ut  Labor  and 
the  board  of  regents.  University  ci 
Clarence  G  Lofquist.  president.  St 
Printing  Trades  Council;  Robert  Ol? 
dent.   Minnesota  State  Federation 
William  Slnnot.  vice  president    Cc- 
Union    of    Minneapolis;     Michael    J 
Washington.  D    C.  legislative  rrpre? 
Internationa!   Allied  Printing  Trades 
tlon;    Rcbert    E     Haskln.    Chicago, 
president.  International  Brotherhood 
binder-;  S    B   Marks.  Chicago.  Ill  .  v 
dent  International  Printing  Pres-  me 
sb^tants'  Union:  William  H   M-Hu^h 
Ohio,    vice   president.   Interratlcnal 
Pres.«meu    and    Assistants'    Union; 
O'Nctl.  Ec^ton.  Mass..  vice  president, 
tlcnal  Stereotyp^rs'  and  Elect  rotyper; 
J    B    Prewltt.  WashlrgTon.  D    C 
treasurer.  International  Brctherhood 
binders;  Henry  P   Schmal   St    Louis. 
rrT.iry-trtas\irer.  International    Phi 
ers'  Union;  Thomr.s  Martin.  Clevrla 
president.  Mailers'  Trade  District  Un 
Oi!l.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  vice  president, 
tlonal  Typographical  Union 

The  ntxr  part  of  our  prrgram  is  ' 
e'    atlon  cf  the  leaders  of  bu 

d-;  try    who    are    our    guests    t.: 

wait  to  Introduce  to  ycu  the  man 
take  that   iTEponslbllity. 

He  has  been  a  cltizan  of  our  city 
yea.'-s      He    is    well    known    to    man 
'  cnlllrg   upjn   h'ra   1    want    t 
•  his  patience,  cooperation 
leadership  have  played  a 
In  the  Industrial  llf  •  of  our  city, 
resulted   in  many  differences  and 
st.TTidlngs    being    rllmlnatrd    almost 
th^y  have  occurred 

He  Is  a  mnn  pn««!essf»d  of  deep  Ins 
human    nature      He    a'.wnys    recogni 
there    are    two   .sides    to    every    pro 
that   frequently  neither  side  may  be 
the  right  side      He  is  possessed  of 
8t>n  ng  power  and  patience      The  yea 
h«   has  «p»nt   in   our  city  have  con 
much  to  the  progress  cf  our  commuijl 

I  present  to  ycu  Mr   John  B   Bofc 
dent     of     the     Minneapolis     Allied 
Trad^  Council  and  president  of  the 
I    *-  '    "r     n    cf    Minneap.  lis; 
•e  of   the  Interna'.  1 
P.     'men   and   Assistants"  Union      J:i 
c-  -       !  Arp^ni:-?  I 

M-  J  \  B  nr»scrK  Thank  you. 
Jeij.'sen  W.  Chairman,  honored  gui 
dies,  and  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  t 
r         ■       Allied    Printing   Trade? 
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n.      Among  other  things,  we 
here,  net  only  to  give  passing 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  la 
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year  of  armcible  employer -employe  relation- 
ship without  the  lois  of  a  .niugie  man-hour 
of  productive  time  due  to  stoppage  of  labor. 
I  Applause  I  But  more  impjrlant,  to  give 
some  thought  and  brief  attention  to  the 
structure  upon  which  that  relattoMhip  is 
based,  and  to  the  acceptance  and  discharge 
of  responsibility  of  those  elemeais  which  are 
making  this  rtlutiouthip  work  ouccessfuily. 

I  reier  to  the  employee  elements  and  to  the 
employer  elements  of  this  relationship  On 
the.  one  hand,  there  are  five  great  standard 
iniernHtionai  trade-unions  ol  tiie  printing 
trades: 

The  International  Tjpc^raphical  Union, 
numbering  some  82.000  nitiubers,  Ahich  hai 
been   in   existence  91   years; 

The  Internnt.onal  Printing  Pre«~men  and 
Assistants'  Union,  with  a  membership  of  some 
70.000  memljera,  which  has  been  In  existence 
52  years; 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Book- 
binders, whose  membership  is  approximately 
30.000  and  which  has  been  in  existence  50 
years; 

The  International  Photo-Engravers'  Union, 
composed  of  ab<-ut  W.QOO  members,  which  has 
existed  for  42  year-^;  and 

The  International  Slereotypers'  and  Elec- 
trotypers  Union,  wuh  a  membership  of  ap- 
proximately 10.000,  which  has  been  lu  exist- 
ence for  50  years. 

There  is  represented  In  this  group  of  Inter- 
national organizations  which  form  the  nrlnt- 
ing  trades  department  of  the  American  F*^i- 
eration  cf  Lab  jr.  a  combined  total  of  285 
j'ears  of  experience  and  responsibility  on  ihe 
part  erf  the  orguuizations.  themselves  plus  a 
responsibility  oi  leadership  of  the  individuals 
who  are  the  oCcers  of  these  labor  organiza- 
tions 

On  the  other  hand,  we  give  eqiial  recogni- 
tion to  the  emoloyers  of  this  great  army  of 
workers,  who  likewise  are  showing  a  states- 
manlike insight  Into  and  recognition  ot  the 
mutual  problems  confronting  this,  the  filtii 
largest  industry  of  our  country 

From  tr.esc  relationships  there  has  come 
into  being  a  structure  of  conciliation,  media- 
tion and  arbi^rntlon  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple and  beliel  that  stoppage  of  labcir  for 
any  reason,  cf.ijiritutes  the  greatest  indus- 
trial waste  In  our  economic  sy.'^tem:  af.d  that 
no  diflference.  tie  it  great  or  small,  existing 
between  the  elements  of  this  great  industrial 
enterpriie.  can  ixjssibly  occur  that  cannot  be 
belter  settled  around  the  council  table, 
thereby  eiiml:  atlng  industrial  waste  brought 
about  by  rilfff-reuces  wh.th  can  lerult  only  in 
economic  loss  to  all  concerned 

Thesf  r'maik;j  sre  made  only  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  ro  Uie  attention  of  all  who  are 
present  the  indisputable  fact  that  differences 
occurring  beiwwu  tlie  eiements  of  indus- 
try'— investor  management,  and  labor — must 
inevltablv  be  settled  around  the  conference 
table,  and  thty  can  be  much  better  settled 
through  the  existence  of  a  structure  Uiat 
precludes  any  loss  of  productive  time. 

We  therefore  commend  to  you  for  your 
study  and  favorable  consideration  the  policy 
that  u  is  to  fhv  mutual  advantage  and  best 
interests  of  all  ck^raents  of  industry  to  mt-et 
the  common  (.rcblcms  which  arise  with  calm, 
intelligent  analysis  and  conference,  baaed 
upon  an  investigation  of  facts  and  a  care- 
ful investlgatioi;  of  the  mutual  problems  and 
a  ccmmcn  sen-**  approach  to  these  prob- 
lems as  being  a  fair,  proper,  and  Amenri':i 
w.iy  of  co'-ducriig  the  affKlrs  cf  business  i.nd 
industry.      |  Applause.] 

Now.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  previous 
speaker  presented  to  you  th?  representatives 
of  organized  labar  There  falls  upon  me  the 
great  honor  and  privilege  of  presenting  to 
you  the  representatives  of  the  investor  and 
of  management.  In  presenting  the«i«  gentle- 
men I  wisli  lo  pursue  the  same  procedure  as 
did  Mr  Jeuaen.  As  I  call  their  names,  will 
they  please  ri.se  and  remain  si«ndaig  unul 
the  list  Is  completed? 


To  my  right  I  wish  to  present  to  you  David 
P.  Sloane.  New  York  City,  manager  of  the 
National  Printing  Ink  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation: B  H  Ridder.  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch;  O  J  Arnold,  chainnan,  board 
of  directors,  Minneapolis  Civic  Council; 
George  K.  Belden.  president.  Associated  In- 
dustries of  Minneapolis;  George  B.  Biokel- 
haupt,  publisher.  Minneapolis  Dally  Times: 
Harry  A.  Bullis.  vice  priesldent.  National  Asso- 
rintion  of  Manufacturers;  Ale>fis  Caswell, 
manager.  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Min- 
neapolis; John  Cowles.  president.  Mlnneapo- 
lis  Star  Journal  &  Tribune  Co.;  T.  G.  Craw- 
ford, president.  Northwest  Chain  Store  Coun- 
cil; E.  I.  Derrick,  business  manager.  Minne- 
apolis Shopping  News  Co.;  Lloyd  E  Eorg.  vice 
preoident.  Minneapolis  Junior  Associatlcii  of 
Commerce;  John  Foley,  president.  Advertising 
Club  of  Minneapolis;  E.  J  Grimes,  president. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis;  Ran- 
dolph E.  Hauean.  executive  counselor.  Inter- 
national Council  ou  Religious  Educa-.ion: 
C.  J.  Hunt.  Faribault,  Minn.,  chairman,  board 
of  directors.  Northwest  Daily  Press  Associa- 
tion; Frank  Loriiz.  president.  Minneapolis 
Club  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen;  Thomas 
J.  Moore,  chairman,  board  cf  directors.  Min- 
neapolis Civic  and  Commerce  Association; 
W.  J.  O'Brien,  president  St  Paul  Graphic 
Arts  Association;  A.  W  Peterson.  National 
A.soclatiou  of  E:ivelope  Manufacturers:  C  A. 
Peterson,  business  manager,  Minneapolis 
Daily  Times;  Raby  Plank,  director.  United 
Typothetae  of  America;  I.  S  Prestcn,  direc- 
tor. Pruiters  National  Association;  William  A. 
Ritt,  president.  Mlnncs<jta  T.-ade  AsKOciation 
Maii.tgtrs  Council;  S  Walter  St'ars.  vice  presi- 
dent. International  Trade  Composi'dcn  .As- 
sociation; Thomas  V.  Sullivan.  Brov.u  & 
Bigelcw  Co.;  Joyce  A  S>van,  buriness  mana- 
ger. Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune; 
Basil  L.  Walters,  secretary.  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors;  and  Claude  McBroom. 
Des  Moiues.  Iowa.  National  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  gentlemen 
that  I  have  presented  to  you  are  the  friends 
of  organized  labor  of  our  city  and  Slate. 
[Applause.) 

Now  I  think  we  ousht  to  have  a  tittle 
break  in  the  program  in  order  to  relax  a  bit. 
I  want  to  present  to  you  a  member  of  the 
printing  trades  organization,  secretary  oi  the 
E'-otherhood  of  Bookbinders,  Lccal  Union  No. 
12.  who  will  favor  us  with  a  beautiful  song. 
HiE  name  is  Joseph  J.  S:lenski 

(Joseph  Sclens-ki  favored  with  two  songs.) 
(Applause.  I 

Mr.  John  B.  Boscoe.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
presenting  the  next  gentleman,  who  will  act 
as  toastmaster  of  the  eveuing,  I  knc*  he 
needs  no  IntrrKluctiun  to  any  of  us  here  this 
e\ening.  Ho  is  well  known  In  our  city  of 
Mrneapolis  as  well  as  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota—yes. lo  the  four  corners  of  our  great 
country. 

He  is  a  mcTu  that  came  into  the  printing 
industry— should  I  say  the  graphic  arts — 
about  3  years  ago.  as  the  manager  and  vice 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  Graphic  Aits 
AiJicciation.  When  he  tock  over,  the  industry 
in  our  city  was  not  in  the  healthiest  condi- 
tion; apparently  it  lacked  prcjicr  leadership. 
This  man  in  a  sliort  period  cf  time  has 
brought  about  an  crganizaii(m  of  the  in- 
dustiy  in  our  city  and  has  contributed  laigely 
to  Uie  stability  of  employer-employee  rela- 
tionships of  the  Industry  in  our  city. 

He  knows  the  printing  game  fr>^im  A  to  Z. 
This  man.  well  qualified  for  th-  positiori  he 
holds,  has  made  many  sacnfl-es.  and  still  is 
making  them,  giving  many  hours  of  the  day 
and  ni;j;ht.  and  every  day  of  the  week,  to  the 
welfare  of  this  great  industry  of  ours. 

This  is  not  liLs  only  contribution.  Along 
with  my  friend,  Charlie  Jensen,  he  has  played 
an  Important  part  in  bringing  about  this 
ntw  national  organizaticn.  known  as  the 
National  Graphic  Arti  Emergency  Council. 
Words   are   Inadequate    to   express    the   &n9 
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things  that  this  man  is  doing  and  his  accom- 
plishments, and  we  in  the  printing-trades 
unions  all  appreciate  very  much  his  fine 
leadership. 

We  met  with  him  frequently  In  a  business 
way.     In  our  negotiations  we  do  not  receive 
allthe  things  we  asked  for — that  is  natural —    j 
but  in  the  main  he  has  been  very,  very  fair.    , 
He  has  looked  into  the  welfare  of  our  organl-    ! 
zation  and  we  in  turn  have  looked  into  the    i 
welfare    of    the    Investor    and    management. 
These  three  elements,  industry,  management, 
and  labor,  are  inseparable  in  the  life  and  suc- 
cess cf  our,  and  may  1  say,  of  any  enterprise. 

Because  of  these  standards  which  he  has 
fully  observed,  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North 
America,  of  which  I  am  happy  to  be  privileged 
to  be  a  member,  a  short  time  ago  presented 
to  this  man  an  honorary  membership  in  our 
international  union  because  he  has  met  all 
the  requirements  that  this  membership  card 
calls  for. 

I  shall  not  take  any  more  of  his  time.  It 
Is  a  great  privilege  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  my  friend  and  your  friend. 
Brother  Paul  J.  Ocken.     |  Applause.) 

Toastmaster  Paul  J  Ocken  i^r.  Jensen, 
Mr.  Boscoe.  citizens  of  Minnesota,  and  our 
distinguished  guests.  I  am  going  to  have  to 
overlook  that  flattery  of  his  but  I  cannot 
overlook  the  remark  that  Jack  Boscoe  made 
about  the  economic  condition  of  the  print- 
ing Industry.  There  are  a  number  of  printers 
present  and  if  anybody  has  an  order  for 
printing,  you  Just  raise  your  hand  and  they 
will  run  right  over  you.     |  Laughter.) 

I  said  "citizens  of  Minnesota"  because  1 
have  a  couple  of  bones  to  pick  with  some 
of  the  uistinguished  visitors  who  are  here. 
Some  of  our  visitors  from  outside  the  State 
are  of  the  impression  that  there  are  two 
foreign  powers  that  are  at  enmity  with  each 
other,  existing  in  our  Slate,  one  on  the  one 
side  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  one  on 
the  other.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  are 
one  great  metropolitan  community  here  in 
the  Twin  Cities,  we  are  one  great  city  with 
two  names,  and  the  thing  we  want  to  em- 
phasize, all  of  us  here  tonight,  is  that  we 
are  all  citizens  of  the  great  S^te  of  Minne- 
sota. ^ 

I  have  just  touched  lightly  in  the  picking 
of  that  bone;  the  other  one  is  the  bone  I 
have  to  pick  with  my  friend  Haggerty  over 
here.  About  a  week  and  a  half  ago  John 
Haggerty  and  several  others  of  us  boarded 
the  train  at  Washington  and  started  west. 
We  had  been  in  Washington  for  more  than 
a  week  and  had  seen  something  of  each  other 
from  time  to  time. 

As  we  left  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
passed  through  Maryland  and  on  up  into 
Pennsylvania,  John  Haggerty  said:  "I  notice 
you  are  beginning  to  be  more  cheerful,  there 
is  a  different  manner  about  you.  Why  is 
that?"  I  said,  "That  is  because  I  am  head- 
ing for  Minnesota.  I  am  going  to  be  glad 
to  get  back  and  if  I  never  have  to  cross 
the  boundary  of  the  State  again  so  long 
as  I  live,  I  will  be  happy."     [Applause.) 

John  said,  "You  Swedes  up  there  probably 
like  the  State  You  take  an  Irishman  like 
myself  and  it  probably  would  be  a  different 
thing."  I  said,  "My  forefathers  came  from 
Holland;  I  have  no  Scandinavian  blood, 
John."  I  will  touch  a  little  more  thoroughly 
on  the  picking  of  that  bone  later 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  of  this 
group  of  distinguished  guests  to  review  some 
of  the  things  that  have  made  and  do  make 
the  great  Slate  of  Minnesota  the  greatest 
State  of  the  48.  In  the  first  place,  our  guests 
from  outside  of  the  Slate  probably  do  not 
know  that  the  first  record  there  is  of  a  white 
man  having  set  foot  on  the  North  American 
continent  Is  a  record  that  was  found  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  Several  universities 
have  verified  the  authenticity  of  the  Kensing- 
ton Rune  Stone,  which  records  that  in  the 


year  1362  a  party  of  Norsemen  came  through 
the  rivers  and  lakes  of  northern  North  Amer- 
ica and  were  ambushed  by  Indians  In  what 
is  now  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota. 
Mind  you,  John,  this  is  130  years  before 
Columbus  discovered  America.  "That's  one  on 
the  Knights  of  Columbus.      (Laughter.) 

The  Rune  Stone  is  not  the  only  evidence  we 
have  that  white  men  came  to  Minnesota  be- 
fore Columbus  made  his  excursion  to  our 
shores.  In  North  Dakota  you  will  find  the 
tribe  of  Mandan  Indians,  many  of  whom  are 
blonde,  who  live  in  communal  dwellings. 
Their  dwellings  and  religious  ceremonies  are 
entirely  different  from  those  of  any  other 
Indian  tribe  and  scientists  believe  that  these 
tilings  are  evidence.*  that  some  of  this  party 
of  Norsemen,  which  I  have  referred  to,  escaped 
the  Indian  ambush  and  got  up  into  what  is 
now  North  Dakota  and  were  received  by 
peaceful  Indians. 

The  next  point  I  want  to  touch  on  in  the 
history  of  this  State  of  ours  is  that  the  flrst 
white  people  who  came  here  to  stay  perma- 
nently were  Frenchmen.  They  were  French 
voyagers,  explorers,  missionaries  Pierre 
Radlsson  came,  as  did  Daniel  Graysolon,  who 
Is  known  as  sieur  Du  Luth,  who  founded 
Fond  du  Lac.  where  the  city  of  Dululh  now 
stands.  There  was  Father  Hennepin,  who 
named  the  Falls  of  Si.  Anthony;  Jean  Nicol- 
let, the  trader;  and  Cadillac,  the  explorer;  and 
Father  Pierre  Marquette.  Many  of  these  voy- 
agers, who  came  because  King  Louis  XTV  of 
France  paid  well  for  furs  for  his  court,  and 
missionaries  came  very  early  in  the  recorded 
history  of  this  S'late.  Du  Luth  entered  the 
bay  at  Grand  Portage,  Minn.,  in  1679,  97  years 
before  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  estab- 
lished Fort  Kamiiiistiquia.  These  men  left 
names  with  which  all  Minnesotans  are  famil- 
iar—St. Croix.  Mille  Lacs.  Lac  Qui  Parle,  and 
many  others. 

In  1761,  15  years  before  the  Revolutionary 
War,  a  British  garrison  of  Redcoats  took  pos- 
session of  this  fort  following  the  surrender 
of  Canada  to  the  English  by  the  French 
Crown. 

The  northernmost  point  of  land  in  the 
United  States  is  in  Minnesota  and  the  fur- 
thest north  post  ofBce  of  the  United  States  in 
Penasse.  Minn.  Our  State  has  grown  famous 
for  the  great  lumbering  industry  and  the 
Paul  Bunyan  legends.  I  could  give  you  a 
couple  of  books  on  that.  (Laughter.)  You 
may  have  studied  some  of  the  history  of  this 
great  country  and  know  about  the  Red  River 
ox  carts  and  the  great  emigration  of  peoples 
into  the  fertile  Red  River  Valley. 

Minnesota  is  the  mother  of  three  oceans. 
It  is  the  point  of  origin  of  the  Mississippi 
River  system,  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  sys- 
tem, while  the  Red  River  of  the  North  flows 
northerly  through  the  Nelson  River  system 
into  Hudson  Bay  and  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Those  are  some  of  the  things  I  want  you 
visitors  from  other  States  to  take  back  home 
with  you  and  they  represent  some  of  the 
reasons  why  we  are  proud  of  Minnesota.  In 
the  Mesabi  iron  range  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  is  the  greatest  man-made  hole 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  has  been 
more  material  taken  out  of  that  one  big 
hole  than  was  remcved  when  the  Panama 
Canal  was  dug.  Eighty-three  percent  of  the 
iron  ore  that  is  making  our  war  effort  so 
successful  ccmes  from  the  Lake  Superior  Iron 
ranges. 

It  was  by  an  accident  that  the  United 
States  has  this  great  iron  ore  deposit  today. 
The  Pigeon  River  was  established  as  the  In- 
ternational boundai7  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  in  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  In  1842.  No  doubt  Daniel  Webster 
and  Lord  Ashburton  would  not  have  come 
to  an  agreement  so  quickly  had  they  known 
of  these  great  iron  ore  deposits. 

The  great  locks  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
River  clear  more  tonnage  of  freight — prin- 
cipally Iron  ore — in  the  8-month  shipping 
season  of  each  year  than  the  combined  ton- 


nage of  the  Panama,  Suez,  and  Kiel  Canals 
in  a  full  12  months.  It  is  the  busiest  water- 
way In  the  world  having  cleared  as  much  as 
three-fourths  of  a  million  tons  of  freight  in 
1  day. 

The  flour-milling  Industry,  the  great  edu- 
cational Institutions  of  this  State,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  the  Mayo  Clinic,  the 
Mayo  Foundation,  the  great  Minneapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  ilves  of  Cad- 
waller  Washburn.  Jim  Hill,  Governor  John 
S.  Plllsbury,  Knute  Nelson,  and  John  A  John- 
son— all  of  these  things  and  many  more  make 
us  proud  of  the  State  in  which  we  live. 

Before  the  white  man  came,  the  Sioux  and 
the  Chippewa  Indians  roamed  over  what  Is 
now  Minnesota  You  men  who  are  here  from 
other  States,  take  back  with  you  a  picture  of 
a  great  rectangle,  divided  from  corner  to 
corner  to  make  two  triangles  from  the  north- 
west corner  of  Minnesota  to  the  southeast 
corner.  One  is  the  green  triangleTthe  other 
Is  the  yellow.  In  the  yellow  trianele  arc  the 
great,  fertile  plains,  originally  Inhabi  td  by 
the  Sioux  Indians,  and  the  green  trlanjile  is 
the  land  of  the  Sawtooth  mountains.  w(X)ds, 
lakes,  streams,  and  wild  game.  "Th-jre  Is 
where  lived  the  Chlppewas,  the  tribe  that 
Longfellow  called  the  OJibway,  the  tribe  of 
Minnehaha.  The  Sioux  left  such  names  as 
Kandiyohi,  Waseca,  Wabasha.  Red  Wing, 
Sleepy  Eye,  Shakopee,  and  Winona  They 
left  the  name  Minnesota  itself,  which  means 
cloudy  water.  The  Ojibways  left  names  such 
as  Mahnomen.  Watab.  Winnibigoshish,  Koo- 
chiching, and  the  name  Mississippi,  which 
means  great  river. 

Tonight  we  have  here  seme  of  the  dis- 
tinguished leaders  cf  the  American  labor 
movement  from  other  parts  of  our  country, 
and  we  want  to  perpetuate  with  them  some 
of  these  Indian  legends,  as  did  the  Sioux  and 
Ojibways,  who  met  at  Courdes  Prairies,  now 
known  as  Pipestone,  to  smoke  the  pipe  of 
peace.  We  want  to  exchange  gifts  and  smoke 
the  pipe  of  peace.  While  the  orchestra  is 
playing  one  verse  of  Minnesota,  Hall  to 
Thee,  I  should  like  to  have  assembled  here  the 
following  guests:  George  Berry,  Shufford 
Marks.  Billy  McHugh,  Claude  Baker,  Wood- 
ruff Randolph,  Joe  O'Neil,  Henry  Schmal, 
John  Haggerty.  Doc  Prewitt.  Bob  Hasln,  Mike 
Flynn.  and  Tom  Martin. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  objects  are 
Sioux  war  chieftains'  calumets,  the  great  In- 
dian warriors'  pipe  of  peace,  and  I  want  to 
present  to  each  of  you  individuals  a  Sioux 
calumet  pipe  of  peace,  with  eagle  feathers 
(Applause.) 

On  the  seal  of  Minnesota  there  is  a  scroll 
with  the  phrase:  L'Etoile  du  Nord.  That 
is  FYench;  it  is  not  Swedish.  (Laughter.) 
That  means  Star  of  the  North,  and  we  also 
want  to  give  to  you  men  a  descriptive  book 
about  the  great  outdoor  life  of  Minnesota, 
written  by  Minnesota  people,  published  by 
Minnesota  publishers,  and  printed  by  Minne- 
sota printers  It  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Book  of  the  Month  Club  and  it  is  called 
Canoe  Country,  and  I  want  to  present  these 
books  to  you.  We  want  ycu  to  take  with  you 
these  mementos  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
and  the  next  time  you  come  we  want  you  to 
come  to  stay.  Now  you  can  go,  boys.  Thank 
you.     (Applause.) 

Getting  back  to  the  program,  our  first 
speaker  this  evening  is  the  distinguished 
and  charming  president  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  International  Allied  Print- 
ing Trades  Association  and  president  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders. 
On  the  trip  from  Washington  with  John  Hag- 
gerty he  referred  to  the  fact  that  Minnesota 
was  full  of  Swedes.  1  said.  "John,  there  are 
a  lot  of  Swedes  up  here,  also  a  lot  of  French 
and  others.  But  do  you  know  that  the  sec- 
ond Lieutenant  Governor  was  named  Igna- 
tius Donnely,  that  one  of  our  Governors  was 
named  Andrew  McGill,  that  Minnesota's 
great  A.sscciate  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme   Court   was    named   Pierce   Butler. 
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that  recently  John  I>vaney  was  chte 
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to  the  Island  a  band  of  shipwi'  k  ;  -wedes. 
And  so.  I  want  you  to  meet  o!ie  i  m-  snip- 
wrecked  Swedes,  John  Hai^^crtT  [Ap- 
plause I 

Mr  JoHM  ii  H\,  rKir  M:  :  .^-iiaster, 
distinguished  guests,  friend.s  irom  M  nnesota 
|laughtfr|  and  North  Amer;ca,  I  did  njt  know 
we  were  going  to  have  a  historical  review  ol 
the  great  Commonwealth  tf  M  ne&ota. 
Having  been  born  In  Mu-.sourl— I  ^  ;.  .  iit>eral 
I  laughter)— by  the  little  stream  tha  :  begins 
here  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  a'  d  lows  by 
the  g-cat  metropolis  of  St.  Lo'  -      I  can 

take  It  I  laughter  i;  but.  of  cou^.^c,  .e  can't 
give  It. 

Seriously  speaking,  I  want  to  comn  end  the 
employers  who  are  here  repreeentins  18  dif- 
?•■■•■  -•  imzatlonf ,  which  is  a  remaikable 
ci.xei  -iiCi^'ion  of  the  Industries  of  this  city 
and  State.  I  think  you  are  makirg  a  notable 
coiTtributiun  to  industrial  and  business  prog- 
ress by  the  statesmanship  that  Is  manifested 
both  by  the  employer  and  the  represmtative 
of  the  union 

I  recall  some  years  ago  when  a  lab<  r  move- 
ment here  had  growing  paias.  when  there 
were  errors  of  omission  and  commiision  on 
the  part  of  the  union — and  I  won't  place  the 
stamp  of  infallibility  on  the  employ  rs,  who 
also  made  errors  cf  omission  and  crm  m.ssion. 
Out  of  it  evolved  to  all  appearances  a  prac- 
tical idealism,  and  you  have  a  high  concep- 
tion of  the  relationship  that  shou  d  exist 
between  employer  and  employee  [  think 
that  blRh  Idealism  Is  best  exemplifltc  by  the 
allied  printinp  trades  unions,  who  hive  plo- 
neerid  In  the  nt  n  of  the  prin  iples  of 

conciliation,  me.  and  arbitral  on 

The  TypcgraphicaJ  Union,  of  wh  :;m  you 
have  heard,  has  some  local  unions  hat  are 
125  years  of  age  It  has  been  the  ft  ther.  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  the  trade-unioii  move- 
ment and.  of  cjurse.  we  are  seme  of  ts  chil- 
dren here,  the  Internationa!  Printing  Press- 
man and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  Jimerica. 
the  IiiternRtlonal  Brotherhrod  of  Boakblnd- 
ers.  the  International  Photo-Engravers  Union, 
and  the  International  Stereotypers"  a) id  Elec- 
trotyper?"  Union. 

Of  cou.''se.  sometimes  we  dont  a^iee  with 
our  parents  but  we  get  along  As  Brother 
Boscoe  said,  we  reprrsent  a  ccmbii.  fd  total 
of  ovvr  280  ye.trs  of  sound  trade-uMrnlsm. 
I  think  the  printing  trade  has  exertcl  a  pro- 
found Influence  on  some  of  the  emnliyens  as 
wrll    as    the    trsde-union    move' 

So  we  are  very  happy— I  shv  t:  chair- 

man of  the  bc;?rd  of  governors — that  ycu.  as 
citizens  of  this  great  commonwealth,  honor 
us  with  this  splei.did  reception  I  ha  ,'e  trf.v- 
eled  all  over  the  Unlt-^d  S'.ates  and  even  rijt- 
sldo  When  I  listened  to  the  previous  speaker. 
I  thought  I  knew  world  history  and.  ol  cou  se. 
I  will  have  to  vertfv  ?ome  of  the  sta  emetits 
he  made      You  !  .  -  r^at  State  anc    I  have 

been  all  over  it-  bui  there  are  other  States. 
George  Berry  comes  from  Tennessee  others 
come  from  the  Scu"  i- 
refer  to  the  peat  b.  ^>  t 
talking  .»•■■■;;•  *"■  :  iv  :•  - 
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and  8wlt»»rland.  But.  being  a  bachelor  I 
k»pt  no  diary,  so  the  record  is  missing. 
ILauPhrer  | 

I  '  ^  •  to  say  to  you  trade-unionists  that 
you  .:^  A-ell  as  the  employer,  should  fully 
realize  the  serious  times  we  are  passing 
through  Our  democratic  form  of  government 
Is  being  challenged  Some  of  the  American 
people  are  slow  to  realize  It,  but  we  are  In 
the  most  devastating  war  In  the  history  of  the 
world  There  is  danger  that  the  culttiral,  re- 
ligious, and  material  life  of  the  world  will  be 
destroyed  However  great  the  destruction  will 
be,  we  will  again  have  to  rehabilitate  the 
world.  What  amount  of  unemployment  there 
will  be  no  one  knows. 

We  as  trade-unionists  do  know  that  we 
had  a  tremendous  amount  of  unemployment 
after  the  last  war  I  think  It  Is  sound  leader- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  local  unions  as  well 
as  the  International  officers  to  try  lo  Impart 
the  information  to  their  membership  that 
they  should  mr\ke  adequate  provision  for  the 
aftermath  of  this  war 

No  one  knows  what  will  happen  after  this 
war  We  are  determined  to  win  this  war; 
we  must  win  It;  and  will  win  It.  In  the  labor 
of  America,  together  with  the  notable  con- 
tribution made  by  management,  we  have  the 
greatest  production  and  the  greatest  Ingenu- 
ity In  the  world  In  time  we  will  win  over 
our  enemies  and  we  In  the  labor  movement 
will  go  on  and  keep  doing  our  part  to  bring 
about  victory  fur  America      [Applause.) 

The  ToASTMASTim.  You  have  heard  from  the 
chairman  of  the  beard  cf  governors  of  the  In- 
ternational Allied  Printing  Trades  Association. 
We  thank  him  for  his  contribution  to  the 
thought  that  is  uppermost  in  our  minds,  as  to 
where  we  are  and  where  we  are  going 

The  second  speaker  Is  the  other  executive 
ofDcer  of  the  Internationa]  Allied  Printing 
Trades  As.sGCiation  Board  of  Governors  Mr. 
Woodruff  Randolph  Is  a  native  of  Chicago. 
He  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  oldest  union  in  the 
American  labor  movement  He  is  also  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Association, 
and  has  occuptcd  that  pf^sition  for  14  years. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  ynu 
at  this  time  Wc^druf!  Randolph      [Applause.] 

Mr.  Wor>DRrFF  R.\Kt)OLPH  Mr  Chr.irm^n. 
honored  guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  for 
the  first  time  In  my  life  I  am  going  to  be 
brief,  in  anticipation  of  the  address  you  will 
hear  this  evening  I  am  compelled  to  be 
brief  and  yet,  because  you  have  inserted  my 
name  on  the  program  for  some  remarks.  I 
am  compelled  to  say  something  It  would 
be  very  unkind.  I  think,  if  I  did  not  express 
a  word  of  appreciation  for  all  that  has  been 
done  here  in  Minnesota  to  make  our  stay 
pleasant  and  our  busine<=s  rel'itions  success- 
ful I  want  to  thank  Mr  Jensen.  Mr  Ocken. 
and  Mr  Bcscoe  for  their  fine  efforts  In  bring- 
ing this  about. 

1  was  thirbir.g  while  seme  of  these  remarks 
were  being  made  of  hew  different  it  Is  new 
and  the  way  it  used  to  be  Being  the  cus- 
todian of  the  records  of  the  InternatLjual 
Typogrnphical  Union.  I  have  had  an  cppcr- 
tunity  to  study  them  and  read  almest  evevy- 
rhing  that  has  happened  the  last  91  years 
Our  history  goes  back  farther  th.-in  that,  and 
the  day  apparently  has  come  that  was 
dreamed  of  in  these  days. 

It  was  the  dream,  ambition,  ant.  goal  of 
organized  labor  to  arrive  at  the  point  where 
they  cculd  sit  down  around  the  table  and 
talk  sense  to  the  employer.  That  was  one 
of  the  goals  cf  organired  labor  for  nearly 
a  ccnttiry.  and,  In  the  main,  we  have  reached 
that  goal. 

The  other  goal,  of  course,  was  to  improve 
conditions  as  time  went  along.  That  re- 
quired a  lot  cf  pressure,  a  lot  of  so-called 
class  warfare.  It  cost  us  as  much  pain  and 
suffering  as  any  major  war  in  which  we  have 
ever  engaged.  Just  to  give  birth  to  the  Idea 
that  seems  to  be  so  prevalent  these  times,  that 
the   lion    and   the    lamb  lay  down   together 


and  there  will  be  no  war.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  is  the  case. 

But  JTist  when  we  have  arrived  at  a  point 
where  the  National  Government  has  recog- 
nized the  good  Fense  and  public  policy  of 
employers  and  unions  cooperating,  protecting 
one  against  the  other,  and  when  we  are  about 
to  make  rapid  strides  In  our  economic  ambi- 
tions, we  ran  smack  dab  into  another  world 
war. 

In  analyzing  what  the  various  writers  have 
said  In  magazines  and  newspapers  and  radios, 
etc..  It  seems  that  we  are  supposed  to  be 
fighting  for  the  very  essence  of  all  we  hold 
to  be  dear,  to  be  worth  while  In  life  and  in 
government  That  we  are  fighting  to  main- 
tain the  oppcrttuiity  to  perpetuate  Christian 
principles  and  to  really  get  somewhere  so- 
cially That  we  are  fighting  to  maintain 
those  things. 

Then  we  are  told  that  while  we  are  doing 
this,  there  are  variotis  minority  groups  here 
and  there  thrt  arc  building  and  planning  to 
return  to  the  old  ways,  practicing  old  tricks, 
to  reestablish  old  traditions  that  have  gone 
never  to  come  back  again 

If  I  can  read  and  interpret  historv,  I  would 
say  that  the  people  of  this  country  have 
become  educated  enough  to  know  what  is 
best  for  them  The  holding  of  property  has 
become  diversified  enough  to  make  that  de- 
sirable The  progress  that  we  have  made  as 
an  Industrial  and  agricultural  Nation  has 
been  sufficient  to  convince  everybody  that  we 
want  to  go  on  to  make  things  better  than  be- 
fore. 

If  that  Is  true,  we  will  continue  a  national 
economy  where  employers  and  employees 
will  be  regulated  a  lot  more  than  they  have 
been  regulated  before.  But  If  we  maintain, 
after  this  great  trial  Is  over,  the  things  that 
we  are  fighting  for  today,  if  we  Inject  our 
Christian  principles  into  otir  lives.  If  we  carry 
into  practice  the  things  we  are  talking  about 
here,  then  th.s  country  will  live  Then  we 
will  have  a  chance  to  realize  our  further 
alms,  that  we  have  lo  really  build  a  nation  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

But  the  great  test  will  rest,  as  I  see  it, 
up(jn  the  ability  of  people  to  be  tolerant  and 
patient  with  changes  that  must  come,  to  be 
constructive  in  thought,  to  realize  that  old 
things  are  gone  and  that  new  ones  must 
come.  That  In  the  making  of  new  condi- 
tions and  a  new  life.  If  we  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  to  make  those 
rules,  to  change  or  discard  them  as  they  are 
found  wantlc;,-.  bearmg  in  mind  always  the 
necessity  of  providing  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,  then  our  Nation  will 
live  If  we  do  not  practice  those  principles 
in  our  everyday  lives,  then  civilization  is  In- 
deed headed  for  a  black-out.    (Applause  | 

The  ToASTMA-STTR.  Thank  you.  Woodruft 
Randolph.  We  all  realize  the  challenge  to 
the  Nation,  the  challenge  that  confronts  us. 
a  challenge  which  is  a  real  one  to  leaders  of 
labor  and  leaders  of  empttjyer  groups  It  Is 
for  that  reason  that  a  great  number  of  organ- 
ized employer  associations  and  all  of  the  or- 
ganizations of  the  workers  in  these  five  larg- 
est Industrial  groups  together  brought  into 
being  another  Industrial  group  This  Is  a 
national  federation  cimposed  equally  of  ele- 
ments of  Investor,  management,  and  labor. 
That  Council  is  led  by  two  men:  one  of  those 
men.  representing  the  leadership  of  labor.  Is 
here  with  us  this  evening 

He  Is  the  president  of  the  oldest  and  larg- 
est of  the  printing  tradrs  unions  He  Is  a 
native  of  the  State  of  California.  The  thing 
that  I  always  remember  about  Claude  Baker 
Is  that  if  you  stand  and  talk  with  him  long 
enough,  he  will  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
you  will  hear  some  of  those  big.  old-fashtcred. 
silver  dollars  start  to  Jtngle. 

I  take   pleasure  in  presenting  to  y  ,_   Mr 
Claude  M    Baker.  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Typogn>phlcfll  Union  and  cochalrman 
of    the    National    Graphic    Arts    Emergency 
Council.     [Applause.] 
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Mr.  Ci.AT.T)E  M.  Bakes.  Mr.  Chairman  Jen- 
sen, Tcastmaster  Ocken.  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men, I  first  want  to  say,  in  the  words  of  Kay 
Kyser,  "That's  right,  you're  wrong."  I  lis- 
tened to  Mr  Ocken  when  he  told  us  all  about 
Minnesota  and  turned  to  Mr  Cowles  and 
said,  "That  fellow  wssn't  born  in  Minnesota. 
was  he?"  He  said.  "No;  he  came  from  Iowa." 
[Laughter.]  You  know,  he  should  take  a  trip 
to  California.  [Laughter  )  When  I  said. 
"That's  right,  you  re  wrong"— I  am  a  native 
of  Mli:.sourl.  but  an  adopted  Californian. 
Paul  would  make  a  very  successful  native 
son  because  we  say  out  there — the  first  year 
you  are  in  California  you  are  a  knocker,  the 
second  year  you  are  a  booster,  after  that  ycu 
are  Just  a  plain  damn  liar.     (Laughter  ] 

Mr  Ocken  asked  me  to  speak  about  the 
National  Graphic  Arts  Emergency  Council 
and,  of  course,  I  was  taught  in  Missouri  to 
do  what  I  am  told  to  do  We  were  at  a  lunch 
today  given  by  Mr  Jensen  I  believe  this 
to  be  a  memorable  event  in  the  hlstciy  of 
industrial  relations  in  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul, 
and  in  Minnesota,  because  through  fraterniz- 
ing we  learn  to  be  tolerant  with  problems 
of  labor  and  problems  of  management. 
Where  I  come  from  we  have  an  annual  cus- 
tom. On  Ben  Franklin  Day  the  employers 
invite  the  representatives  of  labor  in  the 
graphic  arts  to  be  their  guests  at  a  banquet. 
Then  once  a  year  labor  invites  management 
to  be  its  guests,  and  a  wonderful  under- 
standing has  been  built  up. 

I  heard  mention  of  6  years  ago  in  Minne- 
apclis.  Thank  God  that  management  and 
labor  has  grown  up  in  6  years,  grown  up  to 
the  point  where  we  can  have  a  gathering  of 
this  kind,  where  we  can  find  out  that  not 
all  we  have  been  led  to  believe  of  the  other 
fellow  is  true.  Out  of  these  gatherings  we 
come  to  know  each  other  and  I  believe  that 
the  seed  is  sown  for  Industrial  understand- 
ing and  Indu.nrlal  peace  for  a  long  span  of 
years  to  come. 

Speaking  of  the  National  Graphic  Arts 
Emergency  Council,  I  want  to  say  first  that 
it  was  fathered  by  the  chairman  of  the  eve- 
ning. Mr  Jensen.  He  sent  out  a  call,  recog- 
nizing that  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
war  emergency  the  Industry  in  which  most 
of  us  are  most  vitally  interested,  out  of  which 
most  of  us  gain  our  livelihood,  would  be  se- 
verely tried  He  called  a  meeting  To  that 
meeting  came  people  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  North  American  Continent.  Never  be- 
fore, I  am  told,  was  there  as  nearly  a  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  employing  printers 
and  union  labor  However,  I  might  say.  many 
of  tho.ce  men  from  the  managerial  branch 
of  the  industry  came  in  highly  suspicious, 
literally  with  guns  on  their  hips,  saying  this 
was  some  new  set-up  or  was  some  form  of 
emplovee-employer  relationship  that  they 
didn't  "like  and  which  would  be  rammed  down 
their  throats. 

The  purpose  of  the  men  that  called  this 
meeting  Jointly — Mr  Jensen  Is  one  and  Major 
Berry  Is  the  other— was  far  from  that  Their 
purpose  was  to  protect,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
protected  without  in  anywise  hampering  or 
retarding  our  war  effort,  the  graphic  arts  In- 
dustry of  the  North  American  Continent,  in- 
cluding both  commercial  and  newspapers. 
Those  that  came  in  with  suspicions  In  their 
minds  went  away  sold  on  the  idea 

Toward  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  state- 
ment was  made,  in  substance,  that  I.  as  one, 
came  to  the  meeting  on  Invitation  to  analyze 
the  problems  concerning  our  own  Industry. 
There  had  been  no  pre-meetlng  gathering 
If  anyone  came  in  v,ith  the  thought  that  the 
National  Graphic  Arts  Emergency  Council 
would  be  set  up  in  order  that  anyone  in  the 
Industry  could  secure  an  undue  temporary 
advantage  over  another  element  in  the  indus- 
try, they  had  a  misccnccption  cf  the  Intent 
and  purpose  of  the  meeting  in  Wa.shington 
If  that  were  the  intent  and  purpose.  I  was 
there  through  misrepresentation  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


It  is  gratifying  to  say  to  you  that  practically 
all  suspicion  was  dissipated  For  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  the  Graphic  Arts  in- 
dustry, the  publishing  industry  at  least,  those 
vsho  believed  in  closed  shop  operations,  and 
those  who  here  heretofore  been  opposed  to 
closed  shop  operations,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  organized  labor  in  the  graphic  arts 
Industry,  sat  down  and  discussed  problems, 
that  certainly  had  every  element  of  mutuality 
in  this  trying  time. 

As  a  result  I  am  convinced  that  there  will 
be  employers  in  the  next  year  or  possibly 
the  ner.t  two  years  who  have  heretofore  been 
bitterly  opposed  to  organized  labor  who  will 
become  just  as  well  sold  on  the  soundness, 
practicability  and  good  Judgment  of  a  sound 
employee-employer  relationship  I  heard  one 
of  the  major  industrialists  of  Minne-^ota  say 
p.t  noon  today  that  for  the  last  several  years 
the  problem  of  employee-employer  relation- 
ship had  been  one  cf  their  most  important 
problems.  He  said,  "1  am  happy  to  say  that 
we  operate  one  hundred  percent  union  and 
we  are  happy  in  fhat  type  of  operation." 

That  is  what  we  want  to  bring  out  of  the 
National  Graphic  Arts  Emergency  Council 
through  the  cpplication  of  salesmanship, 
sound,  logical  arguments  to  simply  show  those 
who  have  in  the  past  been,  tc  our  minds, 
recalcitrant  employers,  that  they  have  a  mis- 
conception cf  the  aims  and  objectives  of  or- 
ganized labor,  as  they  are  exemplified  by  the 
printing-trades  organization. 

In  other  words,  fne  printing  trades  organi- 
zations. I  think  I  can  say  for  all  cf  them, 
at  ler.st  those  vrho  have  the  responsibility 
cf  representing  them,  that  there  isn't  a  one 
of  them  that  would  knowingly  lay  a  burden 
upon  the  Industry,  that  would  in  any  wise 
destroy  that  industry.  We  have  as  big  a 
stake  ii  the  industry  as  these  who  own  it. 
Through  brinsing  together  management  and 
labor  in  r.n  outside  organization  where  we 
can  discuss  that  mutual  interest  we  are  hope- 
ful, first,  of  building  a  sane  and  lasting 
understanding  and,  second,  seeing  to  it  that 
during  the  duration  of  the  war  the  graphic 
arts  industry— and  I  include  newspaper  pub- 
lishing as  w'ell— is  accorded  equal  considera- 
tion with  every  other  Industry  at  Washing- 
ton 

We  do  not  expect  to  take  anything  away 
from  those  who  control  temporarily  our 
destinies  and  our  very  livelihood  through  the 
bureaucrntic  set-up.  but  we  do  hope  to  be  so 
adequately  represented  before  those  bureaus 
that  they  won't  take  away  from  us  any  more 
than  is  necessary  to  win  the  war. 

We  recognize  that  this  war  must  be  won. 
We  cannot  lose  it;  we  canno*^  afford  to  lose  it. 
If  we  lose  it.  we  lose  our  very  souls. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  employers  of  Minne- 
sota are  to  be  mcst  heartily  congratulated 
upon  the  splor.did  reception  they  have  given 
to  those  who  come  from  without  the  St.ate. 
and  even  more  they  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  splendid  relationship  that  they  have 
b?en  a  partner  in  bu;lding  The^e  efforts 
may  cover  ye.irs;  we  think  that  out  of  the 
experience  of  the  past  we  can  steer  a  fairly 
safe  course  In  the  future. 

I  say  to  the  employer  and  I  say  to  the  em- 
ployee. Just  as  i  said  at  lunch  tcday.  Dlsiaell. 
when  asked  what  were  the  three  requisites 
for  a  Prime  Minister  of  England,  gave  the 
very  things,  the  three  things,  that  are  needed 
by  employer  and  labor  in  this  day  and  in 
the  future.  He  said.  "The  three  requisites  are, 
first,  p.'itience;  second,  patience;  and  third, 
patience." 

Thank  ycu  very  much.  [Applause  ) 
The  ToASTM.\sTER.  Thank  you.  Mr  Baker. 
We  shall  have  a  brief  Intermission  m  the 
speaking  program.  Before  calling  upon  the 
principal  speaker  of  the  evening  we  will  again 
ask  our  friend,  Joe  Eslenski,  to  sing  for  us, 
(Singing  by  Joseph  J  Selenski.)  [Ap- 
plause I 

The  TOASTMASTER.  At  3  o'clock  yesterday 
afternoon  the  oldest  president  In  point  of 
service  of  the  luiioiis  comprising  the  Ameri- 


can Federation  of  Labor  celebrated  lw=  iliiiiy- 
fifth  anniversary  as  president  of  his  Interna- 
tional union  For  many  years  I  have  he  ird  a 
great  deal  about  this  man.  At  various  t.mes 
I  have  gone  to  Washington  and  have  heard 
high  Government  officials  call  this  man 
chief  although  he  Is  not  a  part  cf  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  talking  with  the  publisher  cf  a  great 
newspaper  In  the  city  of  Cliicago  he  tcld  me 
of  a  deadlock  that  had  occurred  In  negotia- 
tions between  the  pressmen's  union  and  the 
publishers  of  Chicago  and  an  agreement  was 
finally  reached  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbi- 
tration. The  publishers  submitted  but  one 
nr.me  as  their  nominee  for  arbitrator;  they 
submitted  the  name  of  the  International 
president  of  the  union  with  whom  they  were 
negotiating. 

This  man  as  an  officer  and  leader  of  one  of 
the  great  standard  labor  unions  comprising 
the  American  labor  movement,  has  stood  con- 
sistently for  the  sanctity  of  contracts  into 
which  his  organization  has  entered. 

In  another  great  State  of  our  country  there 
once  occurred  an  unauthorized  stopp.Tge  of 
labor  by  workers  who  were  memb.^rs  of  a 
local  organization  connected  with  his  great 
international  union.  This  man  unhesitat- 
ingly, in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract that  his  organization  had  entered  Into, 
the  contract  that  his  srgnature  appeared 
upon,  brought  Into  that  State  other  members 
01  his  organization  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
industry  operating. 

That  tock  a  lot  of  courage,  and  the  ques- 
tion arose  in  my  mind.  What  kind  of  a  man 
Is  this?  I  started  looking  into  his  beck- 
ground  and  I  found  that  as  a  very  small  boy 
he  became  an  orphan.  His  father,  a  United 
States  deputy  marshal,  was  slain  in  ambush 
in  moonshine  territory  down  in  the  southern 
mountains  He  was  placed  In  an  orphanage 
in  Illinois,  a  small  boy  of  younger  than  school 
age.  Imagine  the  experience  of  being  sent 
alone  by  the  orphanage  out  to  one  of  the 
western  States  with  a  tag  upon  his  coat,  and 
when  he  arrived  at  the  city  where  there  was  a 
family  who  were  to  adopt  him  Into  tlieir  home, 
the  family  had  In  the  meantime  changed 
their  minds  and  he  was  put  en  the  next  train 
and  sent  back  to  Illinois  to  the  orphanage. 

Then  he  was  sent  down  Into  the  State  of 
Mis.sissippl.  to  the  home  of  a  planter  where 
there  was  an  incompatible  family  life,  and 
at  the  age  of  9  he  ran  away.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  entirely  on  his  own  resources. 
He  is  a  man  that  learned  to  read  and  write 
when  most  of  our  children  are  graduating 
from  high  school,  a  man  who  has  lived 
through  the  full  gamut  of  human  experience. 
He  sat  as  a  member  of  the  most  exclusive 
organization  in  the  world,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  He  was  one  of  the  small  group 
of  men  who  founded  the  American  Legion  In 
Paris.  He  served  in  the  World  War  es  a 
m.ajcr,  has  had  a  long  and  successful  experi- 
ence as  a  farmer,  banker,  merchant,  u.anu- 
facturer.  and  Is  the  head  of  one  of  the  mcst 
powerful  'abor  organizations  en  the  continent 
today . 

So  I  thought  at  my  first  opportunity  I 
would  go  down  Into  that  fellow's  hunting 
grounds  and  see  what  he  looks  like  at  home 
and  what  they  think  about  him  there.  I 
went  down  there;  you  can  go  down  there, 
too.  You  can  drive  down  to  Indianapolis 
the  first  day  or  to  Louisville.  The  next  day 
ycu  can  get  up  in  the  morning  and  you  have 
320  miles  left  to  go.  You  go  eastward 
and  southward  into  the  rich  and  fer- 
tile bluegrass  country  cf  Kentucky,  down 
through  Lexington  or  Frankfort.  Then,  as 
you  go  further  along,  the  soil  becomes  poorer 
and  the  people  become  poorer.  There  are 
little  holes  in  the  mountains  where  men  go 
to  dig  coal. 

Finally,  you  get  down  to  Middleboro,  where 
you  cross  the  State  line  and  you  are  In 
Tennessee.  Ycu  go  down  Into  the  moun- 
tains, you  wind  around  them,  and  pretty  soon 
you  come  to  the  beginning  of  a  scries  of 
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-As  you  go  along,  you  b 
Uiai  liie  people  that  live  there  seem 
a  somewhat   better  standard   ol    lu' 
those  In  the  country  through  which 
Just  passed      Yuu  notice  a  few  h-' 
faced   Hereford  cattle,  a  littlt 
gent  type  of  farming. 

When  that  happeas.  then  you 
you  are  coming  to  a  part  of  the  Slat 
nessee  that  Is  full  of  the  influence  ( 
Berry.     He    has   gone   to    the   peopl^ 
county    and    the   surrounding   cou 
preached  to  and  educated  them  to 
of  l)etter  farming.     He  has  helped 
bringing   blooded   stc^rk   down    ther 
prove  the  standard  of  livestock — 
how  to  make  the  soil  more  productiv 
you  know  you  are  down  in  the  vici 
man    who    founded    a   whole 
little  city  all  of  its  own — in  what 
LitTle   Happy  Valley,   between   the 
the  Clinch   Mountain   ranges. 

There  you  find  him      After  ycu 
for    a    time,    talk    with    him.    Usto 
conversations     by     long-distance 
with   the  lenders  of  some  of  the 
dustrles   of  our  country,  calling 
little  valley  In  Tennessee  for  some 
■dvlce    or    reassurance    from    the 
I  Ittle  Happy  Valley — then  ycu  net 
to  re.«;pect  the  man  more  than  ycu 
fere  but  you  begin  to  love  him. 

I  cannot  say  more  than  to  «ay  to 
It  is  a  great   privilege   to  present  to 
of  the   finest   Christian   gentlemen 
have  ever  met      Maj    George  Leon 
of   Tennesseee       |  Applause  | 

Major  BrRRY    Mr    Tcastmaster. 
grntlemen.    I    appreciate    very    muc! 
the  kind  and  generous  Introduction 
been  given  me  to  this  magnlflcen* 
by  Paul  Ocken      In  the  first  InstB- 
to  express   my  deep   and   pr*^   ■ 
tlor  to  those  who  have  sponsc;-  !  ■ 
Ing    and    who    have    brought    toget 
this  distinguished   cro?s   section   of 
eenship   of    this   great   State    of    M 
In  the  second  instance,  I  wish  to  e 
my    associates    of    the    Internatlon 
Printing  Trades  Council  my  appreci 
their    kindness    in    commisslonine 
making  it  possible  for  me  to  thus  :i 
tonight. 

Tlie  subject  "sslgned  to  me  is 
r  nlty    of    Interest    Between 

M  .'nent.   j,nd    Labor      It    Is 

subjett.  it  Is  as  old  as  time  Itself 
munlTy  of  interest  between  the  inves 
agement.  and  labor  contemplates  t 
ence  of  the  Idealisms  and  practice 
freedom  and  all  of  the  elements  t 
for   freedom   and   free  enterprise 
advantage  that  has  ensued  to  huma 
arisen  from   the  acceptance  of  the 
community  of   interest   between  th 
that  make  up  private  enterprise 

You  cannot  have  private  enterpri 
you  have  freedom.     Private  enterpr 
foimdat'on   upon   which   freedom 
the  thrift  system  is  a  part  of  free 
and  a  part  of  the  liberties  that  w 
maintain  here  and  which  arr.i>  = 
tions    and    ambitions   of    mar. 
world      Now.  my  friends,  of  cou    ♦ 
worked  perfectly:   but  any  prcb  -   ■. 
arisen  m  conaequence.  any  reaction 
In  cur  social  and  economic  field  has 
a5  the  result  of  either  the  Impracti 
or   unsourdness   of   free   enterprise 
freedom  which  makes  it  pts^lble 
come   as   the   result   of   one   or   mon' 
trinity  who  sought  to  take  advauta 
other      And  that  is  the  basis  of  the 
of  the  Ideiilisms  as  well  as  the  practi 
found   In   private  enterprise,  free  c 
four.   ■  :  :  .  freemen. 

T"    .<i  ca.   .i;e  r-f^  incentive,  there 
n:    *>**■; '^ns.   xt.v.  ■■    \.y  creativt 

U-    -••-  -     ■/'.  t  -  f    is    1:  ■,  .■  .     ;: .     :ii;d     f 
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finer  economic  standard  for  himself  and  those 
with  whom  he  has  associated  h'.mself. 

In  this  day  of  the  world  we  are  hearing 
much  about  the  great  distress  that  will 
ensue  after  this  military  aspect  of  the 
worlds  upheaval  Is  past.  We  hear  many  dis- 
tressing things.  For  example,  it  is  sa;d  that 
we  will  have  a  new  form  of  government  in 
the  United  SUtes,  that  we  will  have  a  new 
economy  in  the  United  States,  that  It  will 
all  be  different.  Well,  what  sort  of  a  new 
form  of  government  is  there  to  be  in  the 
United  States,  what  new  economy  is  there 
to  be  in  the  United  States? 

Tliat  is  the  question  that  we  must  now 
ask  ourselves  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
great  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  no  communism  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  convinced,  too.  th.^t 
tiie  great  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  want  no  fascism  in 
the  United  States  Then  what  are  you  going 
to  have  that  is  different  from  the  fundamen- 
tal aspects  of  free  enterprise  ar.d  the  free 
democracy  that  has  made  this  country  the 
greatest  nation  ou  the  face  of  the  earth? 

Then  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
I  am  one  of  those  who  have  been  conv.nctd, 
by  some  measure  of  experience,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  defects  of  this  system  of  ours,  there  Is 
no  other  system  that  can  replace  it,  and  that 
If  there  should  be  another  system  inaugu- 
rated in  the  United  States,  ultimately  in  the 
course  cf  human  events  it  would  have  to  be 
set  aside  and  we  would  have  a  return  to  the 
order  of  freedom  and  the  order  of  free  enter- 
prise and  the  thrift  system  in  the  United 
States. 

The  question  as  to  this  aftermath  is  chal- 
lenging the  Interest  of  many  people,  and  very 
properly  so  It  must  be  apparent  to  all  who 
read  and  who  think,  that  there  is  being  de- 
veloped in  this  country,  and  there  has  been 
for  seme  time  past,  an  effort  to  change  the 
basic  fundamentals  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  and  of  our  economy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  thinking  and  seme  action  has 
gone  a  long  way  m  this  direction.  It  is  im- 
portant to  men  who  believe  in  freedom  and 
all  of  Its  elements  and  characteristics  and  its 
foundations,  it  is  well  that  they  be  preparing 
themselves  to  meet  the  inevitable  test  that 
will  come  about. 

I  have  said  for  35  years,  as  the  president  of 
an  organization  engaged  in  the  printing  In- 
dustry, that  this  investor,  tills  manager,  and 
this  worker  were  inseparable  units.  Ne.ther 
one  of  them  can  run  the  industry  without 
the  other.  If  you  are  to  maintain  the  order 
of  ambition  you  must  compensate  thrift,  be- 
cause when  thrift  is  bankrupt  the  people  are 
bankrupt  and  the  spirit  of  initiative  and  cour- 
age is  bankrupt. 

I  have  seen  men  come  out  of  the  ditches  in 
America  as  ditch  diggers  and  become  the  con- 
tractors, figuratively,  in  the  tomorrow.  This 
man  was  able  to  become  a  contractor  because 
he  was  able  to  save  and  Invest  and  that  in- 
vestor Is  entitled  to  an  adequate  return  for 
his  thrift,  whether  he  be  the  man  with  the 
small  dollar  invested  or  the  man  with  the 
large  dollar  invested  Kill  It  and  you  destroy 
fundamentally  the  great  value  and  the  beauty 
of  freedom  and  of  democracy. 

Tlie  second  element  Is  the  managerial  ele- 
ment. He  Is  the  leader  of  the  trinity  in  the 
Industry  We  cannot  all  be  managers.  He  is 
entitled  to  adequate  compensation  for  his 
leadership;  he  is  inseparable  from  the  other 
two  Somebody  must  be  the  general  to  con- 
duct the  business  and  lead  the  precession  and 
make  a  success  of  the  industry  in  which 
these  three  are  engaged.  He  cannot  run  it 
alone  but  he  can  lead  it  and  he  Is  entitled 
to  pay.  You  can  recall  many  men  that  have 
come  from  the  schools  and  from  the  plants, 
from  the  investor  and  the  labor  groups,  who 
have  risen  to  a  position  of  managerial  re- 
sponsibility. 

Then  there  is  lab-jr.  Labor  Is  entitled  to 
an  adequate  return  upon  its  contribution, 
physical  and  mental,  ia  the  manulaciure  of 


the  products  upon  which  you  are  all  de- 
pendent. Of  course,  labor  has  an  additional 
right,  since  It  Is  the  largest  consumer  of  the 
things  produced  by  the  trinity  of  the  three 
human  elements  that  make  up  industry. 

That  is  free  enterprise;  that  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  democracy  rests.  There  can 
be  no  other  foundation  that  will  respond  to 
the  ambitions  and  the  aspirations  of  men. 
We  shall  not  come  Intxj  this  difficulty  which 
is  on  our  doorstep  except  by  the  leadership 
of  the  forces  of  impracticable  and  untound 
vagueness. 

You  know  that  God  could  easily  have  ad- 
Justed  all  of  these  matters  that  now  con- 
front us,  if  He  had  elected  to  do  so.  He  did 
not  elect  to  put  all  the  Iron  ore  Into  the  hills 
of  Minnesota.  He  scattered  it  around  the 
world.  He  didn't  put  all  the  zinc.  lead,  copper, 
and  gold  In  one  place,  or  the  oils.  He  de- 
posited it  In  the  most  highly  diversified  geo- 
graphical centers  and  locations  of  the  world 
and  made  it  difficult  for  you  to  get  it.  It 
Is  necessary  that  you  work  hard  to  get  It. 

If  He  had  wanted  to  establish  a  universal 
and  uniform  talent.  He  could  have  done  that; 
there  would  have  been  no  problem  there. 
But  He  elected  that  every  child  that  is  born 
should  have  the  Instinct  to  be  free,  that  he 
might  make  the  race,  that  he  might  seek  to 
make  for  progress.  It  Is  on  that  basis,  my 
friends.  In  my  Judgment  at  least,  that  we  can 
assure  the  expansion  of  human  business,  not 
only  In  America,  but  throughout  the  world, 
and  to  take  care  of  that  type  of  freedom. 

Again,  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  you  to 
conclude,  by  anything  that  I  have  said  In 
disparagement  of  some  of  the  rather  foreign 
thinking  that  we  find  In  the  United  States, 
that  we  are  going  to  be  free  from  disorder.  I 
do  not  want  to  leave  that  Impression,  be- 
cause It  Is  Inevitable  that  we  shall  have  dis- 
tress and  disorder  in  the  United  States  when 
this  military  situation  Is  past. 

Why  is  that?  It  Is  becaiu^e  we  have  been 
rather  wasteful,  haven't  we;  we  have  been 
rather  Impractical,  haven't  we?  We  have 
drifted  away  from  the  foundation  and  the 
great  fundamentals  upon  which  this  coun- 
try has  rested  itself  and  become  great.  We 
must  pay  for  our  folly. 

If  and  when  the  test  comes  In  the  courage 
and  leadership  of  the  men  and  women  living 
today,  we  must  liquidate  for  the  iniquities 
that  we  have  practiced  in  the  past  which 
have  risen  to  such  gigantic  proportions  as  to 
make  the  ordinary  man  shiver  in  his  boots. 
That  is  the  test,  and  the  courage  and  leader- 
ship necessary  to  meet  that  test  Is  as  great. 
If  not  greater,  than  the  courage  and  leader- 
ship that  now  challenges  your  attention  in 
the  military  aspect  of  this  great  change. 

There  are  two  things  we  must  keep  In 
mind.  First,  we  must  win  the  war.  No  10- 
percent  patriotism  Is  going  to  win  this  war. 
This  war  challenges  the  very  things  that  have 
made  this  country  great.  If  we  lose  this 
war  the  victors  will  take  what  we  have.  If 
our  substance  is  taken  away  from  us  there 
will  disappear  the  type  of  freedom  which  has 
given  you  free  enterprise,  the  thrift  system, 
and  the  right  to  initiative.  We  are  in  the  war 
and  there  can  be  no  halfway  or  part  pairiot- 
irm.  We  must  win  it  quickly,  successfully, 
and  decisively. 

There  is  the  second  phase  of  the  situation, 
the  after-war  condition  It  is  second  because 
i  it  comes  second,  but  it  is  no  less  important 
I  than  the  present  military  aspect  that  is  chal- 
lenging our  attention  We  can  win  that 
aftermath  if  we  have  courage  and  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  to  maintain  our  American  sys- 
tem which  has  challenged  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  and  to  leave  it  as  a  legacy  to  those 
who  are  to  come  after  u^. 

Now.  my  friends,  the  community  of  interest 
between  the  investor,  management,  and  labor 
is  the  foundation.  The  war  cannot  be  won 
unless  the  Investor,  management,  and  labor 
stand  together,  and  the  rehabilitation  proc- 
ess we  must  follow  can  only  succeed  by  the 
investor,    management,    and    labor    standing 
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together.  Whatever  may  be  the  pioblems 
that  will  arise  in  the  future  following  this 
military  phase,  our  success  in  solving  them 
will  be  measured  solely  by  the  willingness 
of  those  three  elements  to  stand  together. 

The  salvation  of  America  rests  upon  the 
proposition  of  these  elements  standing  to- 
gether for  its  preservation.  You  can  have  no 
rehabilitation  if  you  are  to  have  starvation 
In  America.  You  can  have  no  rehabilitation 
that  will  protect  the  great  principles  to  which 
we  have  grown  accustomed,  il  you  are  going 
to  have  a  revolution.  Where  is  the  substance; 
where  is  it  to  come  from? 

The  only  possible  place  It  can  come  from  Is 
from  private  enterprise.  That  is  the  source 
of  taxation  and  it  must  be  saved,  if  we  are 
to  save  our  country.  If  we  lose  that,  then 
we  have  fought  in  vain  in  the  military  period 
of  this  great  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  world. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  permitted  to  associate 
myself  with  you  Of  course,  differences  will 
arise,  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion.  If 
there  ever  was  a  time— there  has  always  been 
a  time — but  if  there  ever  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  mankind  that  these  three  elements 
should  compose  their  interests  in  the  interest 
of  good  will  and  unity  and  the  preservation 
of  that  in  which  they  are  engaged  and  upon 
which  they  are  dependent,  it  is  now.  It  is 
now,  not  tomorrow 

There  is  no  time  to  waste  about  it.  As  I 
said  at  the  conference  in  Washington,  we 
have,  in  the  course  of  events,  reached  the 
crossroads.  There  will  be  many  interesting 
persons  there.  They  will  use  fancy  words  and 
occupy  fancy  soap  boxe."^.  and  they  will  want 
you  to  travel  to  the  left  You  will  be  dis- 
tressed. Your  chance  of  resisting  them  as 
individuals  will  be  very  slim  But  if  those 
three  elements  that  make  up  private  enter- 
prise march  down  together,  they  know  we  are 
going  to  the  right.  We  will  not  follow  p-ilicies 
which  have  so  often  proved  utterly  unsound 
and  Impracticable  and  in  contravention  to 
the  whole  Instinct  of  the  human  family 

I  say,  let's  walk  together;  and  why  should 
we  not?  If  the  community  of  interest  be- 
tween those  three  elements  is  so  utterly  In- 
escapable, why  should  we  not  walk  together, 
since  we  are  living  upon  the  results  of  our 
Joint  efforts  In  our  private  enterprise  here 
in  this  country  of  ours. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  and  wish  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  previ- 
ously addressed  you.  It  has  been  a  lovely, 
magnificent  evening,  and  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  oppcrtuuity  of  making  this 
passing  contribution.     [Applause  ] 

The  ToASTMASTER.  "n-sank  you,  Mr.  Berry. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  sure  that  the 
graphic  arts  Industry  and  sponsoring  organ- 
izations are  delighted  with  your  attendance 
this  evening.  We  sincerely  hope  that  you 
have  received  some  benefit  from  your  attend- 
ance here,  and  with  that,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, we  will  bid  you  a  happy  good  evening. 
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tables  reveal  that  in  some  counties  the 
association  expense  has  been  unusually 
high.  In  one  Montana  county,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  56  percent  expense;  in  a 
county  in  New  Mexico,  56.7  percent  ex- 
pense. The  tables  show  several  other 
counties  with  comparatively  high  admin- 
istration costs. 

I  have  studied  these  figures  very  care- 
fully and  in  the  Fourth  District  of  In- 
diana, which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. I  find  the  following  conservative 
operation  of  these  associations  for  1940: 

Agricultural  Adjiistment   Administraticm 
program,  Fourth  Indiana  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CtORGL  W.  GilLlE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  18,  1942 

Mr  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  recent  report 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration, showing  gross  Federal  pay- 
ments, association  expense,  and  percent- 
age cost  of  administration  for  every 
county    in    the    United    States.    These 
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Mr.  Speaker  Members  of  the  House 
ought  to  know  that  practically  each  one 
of  the  administrative  ofScials  in  my  dis- 
trict are  progressive  farmers  who  have 
spent  many  years  in  close  contact  with 
agricultural  problems.  Since  the  out- 
break of  war,  committeemen  in  my  dis- 
trict and  throughout  the  country  have 
been  called  upon  to  perform  many  new 
services  not  directly  associated  v;ith  the 
original  activities  of  the  A.  A.  A. 

Among  these  activities  are:  First,  the 
servicing  of  commodity  loans  in  some 
sections;  second,  the  conducting  of  mar- 
keting-quota programs;  third,  the  work 
incidental  to  the  crop-insurance  pro- 
gram in  some  sections  of  the  country; 
fourth,  the  food-for-victory  program; 
and,  fifth,  the  work  with  the  rural  or 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture war  boards. 

Other  war  services  which  they  have 
performed  willingly  and  patriotically  in- 
clude various  essential  surveys  of  farm 
equipm.ent,  of  the  farm  labor  situation,  of 
scrap  metal  and  scrap  rubber  on  farms. 
In  addition  many  of  them  have  dt-voted 
time  to  matters  in  connection  with  pri- 
orities and  other  production  problems. 

In  my  district  these  men  are  farm 
leaders  who  have  been  selected  by  their 
neighbors  for  this  work,  and  who  are 
familiar  with  local  problems  on  Indiana 
farms.  I  feel  they  are  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  promote  the  war  effort 
and  to  make  this  program  a  success. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J;iliN  J.MclNTYRE 

r    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  18.  1942 

Mr.  M  i:;tY:  L  Mr.  Speaker,  raising 
sufficient  revenue  to  carry  on  the  activi- 
ties of  Government  and  to  finance  a  war 


IS  a  most  difficult  undertaking,  li  is  a 
matter  in  connection  with  which  every 
person  must  bear  his  share  of  the  burden; 
and  yet  there  is  a  level,  as  far  as  income 
is  concerned,  below  which  American  per- 
sons and  i\merican  families  cannot  main- 
tain a  suflBcient  standard  of  living,  in 
comparison  with  the  general  American 
standard  at  this  time. 

Estim.ates  indicate  that  $109,500,000 
will  be  raised  from  new  taxpayers  this 
year  through  the  lowering  of  personal  ex- 
emptions to  $500  for  a  single  person  and 
$1,200  for  the  head  of  a  family.  In  my 
judgment,  there  is  still  adequate  wealth 
elsewhere  in  the  country  from  which  that 
amount  of  revenue  could  be  raised  much 
better. 

I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
possible  to  take  $109,500,000  in  income 
taxes  from  persons  who  make  less  than 
$41.67  a  month  and  from  families  which 
make  less  than  $100  a  month,  without 
seriously  destroying  their  health  and 
standard  of  living.  At  least,  it  should 
never  be  done  until  the  level  of  those  in 
the  upper  brackets  has  been  limited  to  a 
reasonable  maximum. 

If  while  we  are  fighting  the  war  for 
freedom  of  all  men  everywhere,  we  can 
through  .t  and  through  the  financing  of 
it.  adju.<;t  our  own  standards  of  living  to 
a  more  equitable  equality,  we  shall  give 
dignity  and  potency,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world,  to  the  war  aims  which  we  have 
announced  and  which  were  proclaimed  by 
the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Until  the  war  is  ended  and  paid  for.  I 
feel  that  taxation  and  other  affirmative 
legislation  should  be  adopted  so  as  to  fix 
a  maximum  ceiling  on  the  income  for  any 
individual  at  $25,000  per  year.  This 
probably  would  enable  us  to  fix  a  mini- 
mum floor  on  the  income  for  any  Ameri- 
can family  at  $2,000  per  year. 

Between  such  a  floor  and  ceiling  ad- 
justments would  be  made  by  the  indi- 
viduals themselves,  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  would  have  a  truer  democracy,  with 
more  of  the  justice  and  freedom  for 
which  we  fight.  I  am  sure  too  that  our 
cau.se  would  be  more  real  and  under- 
standable to  the  re.st  of  the  world. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  for  the  information  of  my 
constituents.  I  include  in  my  remarks  the 
following  letter  from  a  friend,  which  con- 
tains a  splendid  statement  relative  to  the 
lowering  of  personal  exemptions  for  in- 
come taxes: 

Casper.  Wyo.,  July  15,  1942. 

Hon.  John  J   McIntyre. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congfessman  :  I  see  where  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  re- 
ported cut  the  monstrosity  known  as  the 
1942  tax  bill,  and  I  would  like  to  give  ycu 
my  views  on  it.  Apparently  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  that  committee  are  Inter- 
ested in  the  common  people  only  at  election 
time.  They  certainly  showed  no  considera- 
tion for  them  in  concocting  this  bill. 

Probably  the  worst  jxjlnt  in  the  bill  is 
lowering  the  income  tax  exemption  to  $500 
and  $1,200  These  amounts  will  no  more  than 
pay  for  food  and  shelter,  even  under  very  care- 
ful management.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
in  this  country  whose  incomes  are  sufficient 
that  their  taxes  could  be  raised  enough  to 
raise  the  additional  money  required  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  without  hurting  them 
in  any  way  except  their  feelings.  There  has 
been  a  lot  ol  talk  about  equality  of  sacrific* 
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In  thU  ^xar  but  so  far  nothing  i 

•teut  it.     It  seenu  tbat  tbe  ix 

going  to  have  u>  cio  all  tlie  sacnficd^  to  pay 

for  tile  war  as  well  as  all  the  flg^M^.? 

I  have  a  friend  who  made  *''  "  ' 
Pe  Is  marrted  hut  ha«  no  ch(      •  • 
CfJvn^  tax  was  •14«      That  amoun* 
not   CM\it>f   him   to  aacrltlce  a  thiiisj 
needed      This  year  ta.x  law.  aa  repcrtkl  by  the 
Wn'5  und  Means  Committee,  will  re<  uire  him 
to  pay  about  twice  that  much,  but  siill  will 
leav»>  him  more  llian  M  2CC>0      He  btiil  will  not 


have  to  give  up  any  thing  he  needs 

If  nny.  of  the  luxuries  to  which  he 

tomrrt      But  the  taxes  m  incomes  liplow  tl 

000  for  single  people  aiid  »3.CXX»  fii   married 

pev.ple.  Is  money  needed  for  ncce:,s  ties 

will  cauae   them   to  g:ve  up   real   rjt-cebSiUes 

Irom    their    already    me&:^ef   existence      Tbe 

lo*-wa^^e  earner  already  pays  about 

out  of  every  dclUr  cf  his  Income  kor  taxes 

of  various  kinds  and  this  new  bill  wf!l  saddle 

a  still  heavier   burden   upon    him 

ennpt;oT>s  in  ln^t  yearN  Inmme-'Rx 

too    low    tnd    Ui    lower    them   still 

obsoluiely  outrageous 

According  to  a  tabiUatMn  of  U<     Ou.^e  of 
Pnce  Admir.istratioa.  in  ISHl  there  were  2C.- 
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303.000  f;ioiilles  who  made  le^s   Lba 

their     fctaJ     earnlrgs     were     t22.7?T  151  COO. 

There   were    11885  0OO  famrJes   ma.Mng   over 

t2.000      totaling     *"3  1?4  C*?*)  r>f>0      Nbw 
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two  and  a  hclf  times  as  much  mciley  The 
additional  n.oney  required  this  ye^r  could  be 
tiiken  from  the  ones  malt.ng  over  S2JI00  with- 
out hurting  them.  an.1  they  would  ^till  have 
left,  more  than  ••xire  a?  much  as  *^ 
makl:ig  ui-         «:    >X> 

I  aI«o  belK  vt;  ti  ^  very  poor  policv 
gri-ss  to  permit  one  committee.  1.  e..  the  Rules 
Committee,   to  make  a   rule  that  Uglslatn  n 
■wh  as  this,  or  any  other  legicLiticr  Jor  that 
matter,  caui.ot  be  amendt>d  on  the  flcor  cf  the 
House.     lu  £u  doing,  the  House  is  re  inquish- 
Ing  Its  authority  In  this  matter  to  'he  com 
rr.ittee  handhng  the  legislation      As  I  see  it. 
the  srle  ptirpose  of  this  ru!e  [a  to  pnvent  the 
Hoi»e    from     '"t  lidtstine    the    actK^n    of 
Ways  and   \lc  i:  .-   Coi^.mitTee   in  "^adclmr 
he.ivieat  bur'l^n  -:  r.ix.'       -  :    •    -  : 
p»e.  t:td  I  thlrk  .t  x.-    i  v 
guvernmrnt  *uch  as  our.s  I 

The  working  people  are  pxjjetini  v  bij  Wsr 
bonds,  to  donate  pra?tira!!y  all  of  t^e  mnnev 
for  a  hundr*^   a--'     • -^    :  -*" 
then  r^r'-T*^'  >t  --,-•  <    ,^.  , 

to  th.-  •  x-<  :  T  -  ,  .-  •'„  V  will  n 
to  1 ,  :  _r  ■.,,  -'..x:  I  ■  ••  T-o  . 
credit  for  b*  .-,:;  i\p  t  ;  ,  .v. 
with  a  rt-  ;:.i. 
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I  «ish  to  say  that  I   i  : 
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srvrr/h  Congress  and  nearly  2  years 
h»>  pi-ssed  since  the  House  took  a  vote 
on  the  Town.'^nd  bill.  You  will  recall 
til  r^^  were  101  Members  of  the  House 
wnu  -.iMed  for  the  bill  at  that  time.  It 
is  a  fact  thiit  those  of  the  "immortal  101" 
of  the  Seventy -sixth  Congress  who  are 
still  in  the  Hou.se  are  actively  support- 
ing the  Townsend  plan.  They  have  im- 
dying  faith  in  this  Nation  and  that  some 
form  of  as;iistance  will  be  rendered  the 
deserving  ederly  citiaens  of  our  country 
whose  plight  is  distressing. 

Since  the  vote  on  the  Townsend  bill 
during  the  Seveaty-sLxth  Congress  many 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  social  and 
economic  Lfe  of  the  Nation.  To  meet 
these  chani?ed  conditions,  it  was  neces- 
sai-y  in  drafting  the  new  Townsend  bill, 
H.  R.  1036,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
present  Congress,  to  make  several  im- 
provements in  the  new  measure  which 
retained  the  original  intent  of  the  bill  to 
provide  an  adequate  form  of  .social  insur- 
ance to  the  liiderly  citizens  of  the  country. 
As  you  know,  any  measure  that  pro- 
vides as.sistance  for  the  elderly  citizen  is 
always  subject  to  ridicule.  Those  of  us 
who  believe  the  American  people  have  a 
defi.niie  responsibility  to  provide  some 
form  of  social  insurance  realize  that  the 
Townsend  plan,  as  embodied  in  H.  R 
1036.  may  not  be  perfect  in  every  detail. 
Yet  11  must  be  remembered  that  the  same 
t:  •■  bf  said  of  every  piece  of  legislation 
i;..i.;duced  in  Congress.  It  is  only 
through  a  thorough  discussion  in  con- 
gressional committees  and  on  the  floor  of 
Co-iErress  that  a  legislative  measure  may 
b^  I .  rfecte<i  so  as  to  provide  benefits  for 
the  greate.st;  number. 

The  creation  of  Congress  was  intended 
as  a  means  of  representative  government; 
i.n  short,  it  was  to  provide  a  vehicle  by 
vhich  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  might 
Of  heard. 

When  an  issue  of  national  importance 
results  in  legislation  being  introduced  in 
Congress  and  when  this  legislation  is  re- 
f>  r  rri  r  ,  particular  committee  of  Con- 
ci-  <-  «!  J  .1  iowed  to  die  a  natural  death 
u.  cause  of  the  attitude  of  a  majority  of 
I  he  committee,  I  insist  the  constitutional 
r.gnts  of  the  American  people  are  being 
violated  and  the  representative  form  of 
government  we  loudly  proclaim  becomes 
a  failure. 

H  R  1036.  the  Townsend  bill,  is  a  good 
^  t.  ta  point  It  was  introduced  in  the 
.■>  vM.uy-sevetith  Congress  on  Januaiy  3, 
L^i  IJ  mi;nths  ago.  It  was  imme- 
u.a  t;y  r.  fer.r'^ri  'o  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  an  x:  .ns  which  is  comprised 
of  24  mernbe;  V  14  Democrats  and  10  Re- 
publicans. This  committee  represents 
less  than  6  percent  of  the  435  Members 
Factor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Yet 
this  small  percentage  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  is  permitted  to  "bottle  up" 
this  Important  kgislation. 

While  it  is  realized  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
"-^rtant  and  probably  the  busiest  of 
House  committees.  It  was  understood 
that  when  legislation  was  disposed  of 
incid'^nt  to  the  emergency  that  the  sub- 
ject of  perfecting  social  insurance  would 
cv  z:v-  n  in.niediate  and  serious  consid- 
'.vo  are  ••.'-.I'.L-.  Cv  ■  19  .ii^'-i'h.--  h.^ve  expired 
'. viiiy-      ij:;.t:  :..e   !<-  ,*L-t:^u  o^.j  * .»o  referred  to 
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the  Hou-se  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  no  action  has  been  taken  on  this 
measure  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  to 
be  inclui:ied  »n  a  di.scussion  relative  to 
amendments  to  Social  Security. 

To  meet  this  situation  those  of  us  who 
recognize  the  responsibility  of  the  Amer- 
ic£ai  people  to  cur  elderly  citizens  placed 
on  the  desk  of  the  Speaker  a  petition  de- 
signed to  discharge  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  fiom  further  juiisdict.on  over 
H.  R  1036  and  to  bring  the  bill  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote.  At  the  present  time 
186  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  signed  the  dL  charge  ■ 
petition;  thereby  expressing  appioval  of 
our  efforts  to  bring  the  bill  to  a  vjie.  It 
is  hoped  that  before  many  more  days 
elapse  the  remaining  32  signatuies  will 
be  secured;  thus  bringing  the  t  ?tal  to 
218.  the  number  needed  to  discharge  the 
"Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

As  we  gaze  about  us  in  this  w;iJ-torn 
world,  the  American  form  of  govei  nment 
is  revealed  as  a  masterpiece  of  stattsman- 
ship  and  the  envy  of  every  nation.ility  in 
the  world.  Today  we  have  our  armed 
forces  on  the  five  continents  of  thr  world 
seeking  to  preserve  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. Yet  at  home  where  we  shcu'd  be 
uniied  we  have  tlie  .spectacle  of  the  great- 
est law-making  body  in  tbe  world— the 
Congress  of  the  United  States — ignoring 
the  plight  of  a  large  number  of  elderly 
citizens.  These  patriotic  Americans  have 
aided  in  building  America,  and  tirough 
labor  and  taxes  over  a  vast  nun.ber  of 
years  have  made  it  possible  for  tliis  Na- 
tion to  be  acclaimed  as  the  greatest  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

As  I  address  the  House  today  I  realize 
that  many  are  absent,  but  I  sincerely 
trust  that  every  Member  of  Congress  who 
reads  my  remarks  v/Ul  keep  in  mincl  these 
three  important  factors. 

First,  adequate  care  for  the  elderly  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  through  a  form  o1  social 
insurance  financed  on  a  '"pay-as-you-go" 
basis  is  a  responsibility  that  cannot  be 
Ignored. 

Secondly,  if  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people  are  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  fully  discussing  iuch  a 
momentous  question,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  should  report  the 
legislation  immediately.  If  thej'  fail  to 
act  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  remaining  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  enlist  in  the  crusade 
and  obtain  the  32  signatures  needed  to 
bring  the  measure  on  the  floor. 

And  the  third  important  factor  to  be 
considered  Is  based  on  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall's  statem.ent,  when,  as  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  he  said, 
in  effect,  that  60  percent  of  winning  a  war 
is  based  on  morale. 

Therefore,  what  better  morale  builder 
can  we  employ  than  to  give  the  elderly 
citizens  and  their  sons  and  daughters  in 
the  armed  forces  the  assurance  thjit  ade- 
quate social  iruiurance  Is  being  provided 
for  every  man  and  woman  when  they 
reach  the  twilight  of  life. 

In  addition,  when  this  war  is  ended 
those  in  the  armed  forces  can  ret  am  to 
civilian  life  knowing  that  when  they 
reach  their  twilight  years  the  Givern- 
ment  will  provide  a  life  annuity  which 
they  assisted  in  purchasing  during  their 
productive  years. 
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In  the  meantime,  they  will  be  better 
able  to  serve  their  country  knowing  that 
their  fathers  and  mothers  are  not  in  want 
and  that  the  voluntary  retirement  at  age 
60  will  provide  thousands  of  jobs  and 
lessen  the  prospect  of  another  devastat- 
ing depression  similar  to  the  one  that  fol- 
lowed the  first  World  War. 

In  closing,  there  is  no  use  of  fooling 
ourselves.  This  problem  must  be  faced 
immediately,  and  the  zeal  and  patience 
of  the  members  of  the  Townsend  Clubs  of 
America  should  be  rewarded  by  a  calm 
and  thorough  discussion  of  H.  R.  1036. 


Dictatorship  in  American  ^;a^  c 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Saturday.  July  18,  1942 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  12  years  at  Inter- 
Icchen,  near  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  in  my 
district  there  has  been  conducted  the  Na- 
tional Music  Camp  headed  by  Prof. 
James  E.  Maddy  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  To  this  camp  have  flocked 
high-school  pupils  from  every  State  in 
the  Union;  from,  the  Canal  Zone;  from 
Hawaii,  and  even  from  England.  The 
average  age  of  these  students  is  15  years. 

During  the  past  12  years,  these  students 
have  given  some  127  symphony  orchestra 
concerts,  which  have  been  broadcast  from 
coast  to  coast  by  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co. 

Now  I  repeat  that  these  youngsters  are 
an  average  age  of  15  and,  therefore, 
they  cannot  join  the  Musicians  Union, 
and  because  they  cannot  join  this  union, 
they  are  denied  the  privilege  of  conduct- 
ing these  coast-to-coast  broadcasts  be- 
cause the  musicians  union  czar,  one 
James  Caesar  Petrillo.  the  owner  of  a 
bulletproof  car  and  a  bodyguard,  will  not 
perm.it  it.  It  seems  that  this  Caesar  has 
made  a  closed-shop  agreement  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  which  pro- 
hibits the  broadcasting  of  any  music 
produced  by  any  amateur  or  anyone  who 
Is  nrit  a  member  of  his  professional  union. 
It  has  indeed  become  a  fact  that  while 
cur  boys  fight  aggression  abroad,  insolent 
aggression  has  appeared  at  Interlochen. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  the  people  of  the  Nation  are  justly 
aroused,  as  shown  by  the  following  edi- 
torials and  newspaper  clippings;  and  it  is 
about  time  for  Dictator  Petrillo  to  climb 
down  from  his  high  horse. 
[Fiom  the  Ann  Arbor  News  of  July  11,  1942] 

C.^NCELATION  OF  INTERLOCHEN  CONCERT  FORCED 

BY  Union 

Interlochen. — The  national  music  camp 
tvill  not  broadcast  its  scheduled  symphony 
orchestra  program  at  5  p  m  today  as  planned, 
James  E.  Maddy,  camp  president,  said. 

Objection  to  broadcasting  the  music  of 
the  camps  300  orchestra  and  band  students 
has  been  made  '  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  by  James  C.  Petrillo,  of  New  York,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians  (American  Federation  of  Labor). 


"I  am  very  sorry  that  the  thousands  of 
listeners  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
have  to  be  disappointed  In  not  hearing  this 
first  program  of  the  students."  Mr  Maddy 
said.  "We  hope  to  resvime  our  series  of  broad- 
casts later. 

"Nearly  3.000  students  of  outstanding  musi- 
cal talent  have  had  the  Inspiration  cf  par- 
ticipating in  the  127  national  broadcasts 
given  by  the  Interlochen  bowl  during  the 
past  12  years." 

(From  the  Ann  Arbor  News  cf  July  13.  1942] 

FUTLmE     IN      DOL*BT.      INTERLOCHEN      BR0.\DCAST 

Plans  Left  Up  in  Air 

Inttrlochen. — Future  broadcasting  plans 
for  the  symphony  orchestra  of  Interlochen's 
famous  national  music  camp  were  In  doubt 
today  as  the  result  of  cancelation  of  a  pro- 
gram at  the  behest  of  a  musicians'  union. 

Dismay  over  the  cancelation  was  expressed 
meiinwhile  by  camp  enthusiasts.  C  M.  Tre- 
maine.  of  New  York,  director  of  the  National 
Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music,  said 
the  action  was  in  some  respects  a  blow  at  the 
war  effort  since  it  placed  limitations  on  music 
as  a  "vehicle  of  spirit." 

The  symphony's  broadcast  concert,  ar- 
ranged for  5  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon,  was 
canceled,  Camp  President  James  E.  Maddy, 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  declaring  It 
was  kept  from  the  air  upon  the  objections  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor. 

PETRILLO   MAKES   OBJECTION 

Maddy  said  the  objectioios  were  made  to 
the  National  Broadca,sting  Co.  by  James  C. 
Petrillo,  of  New  York,  the  union  president. 
The  union  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
field  of  commercial  music. 

In  the  natural  amphitheater  here  talented 
young  musicians  from  virtually  the  entire  j 
country  have  gathered  each  summer.  There 
have  been  broadcasts  for  12  years  Maddy 
expressed  hope  that  the  series  of  broadcasts 
could  be  resumed  later. 

MUSIC     NEEDED 

"There  are  some  things  we  ought  to  be 
careful  in  wartime  not  to  discourage  among 
your  youth."  Tremaine  said.  "Music  en- 
thusiasm is  one.  We  must  fieht  this  war 
with  spirit  and  music  is  both  a  generator  and 
a  vehicle  of  spirit." 

Tremaine  said  he  felt  the  union  officials 
had  a  "misconception  of  the  character"  of 
the  orchestra  here,  adding  that  he  hoped 
they  would  become  "enlightened"  as  to  its 
"true  nature"  and  then  'lend  it  every  en- 
couragement in  their  own  interest"  as  well  as 
that  of  the  camp  students. 

"It  conflicts  in  no  way  with  the  profes- 
sional musician,"  Tremaine  said.  "On  the 
contrary,  it  festers  the  love  and  understand- 
ing of  good  music  and  provides  wholesome 
seed  for  steadily  growing  audiences  for  our 
great  symphony  orchestras." 


[From  the  Ann  Arbor  News  of  Jtily  14,  1942) 

Maddy  Appeals  to  Green  Ovfti  Broadcast 
Ban — Asks  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Chief's  "Calmer  Judgment'  To  Prevent 
Damage  to  Music 

Interlochen. — Interlochen's  National  Mu- 
slim Camp,  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  a  musi- 
cians' union  over  radio  privileges,  carried  its 
fight  to  return  to  the  air  to  the  highest  office 
ol  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  today. 

An  appeal  for  help  was  made  to  American 
Federation  of  Labor  President  William  Green 
by  the  camp  director.  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy, 
who  is  asking  reconsideration  of  a  decision 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians  to 
oppose  broadcasts  of  the  camp's  symphony 
orchestra  programs. 

Dr.  Maddy,  lu  a  telegram  to  Green  at 
Washington,  appealed  to  the  tatter's  "calmer 
Judgment"   in   requesting    him   to   "prevent 


damage  to  American  music  education  In  the 
public  schools"  He  said  this  would  result 
If  the  broadcast  ban  were  allowed  to  stand. 

position  stated 

The  musicians'  union,  which  is  headed  by 
James  C.  Petrillo.  claims  that  its  ccnUact 
with  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  forbids 
appearances  of  amateur  musicians  on  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  programs  On  Pe- 
trillo's  protest,  last  Saturday's  scheduled 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  broadcast  from 
the  music  camp  was  canceled 

In  the  12  years  of  Its  existence,  Inter- 
lochen's music  camp,  situated  In  a  green 
glen  of  western  Michigan's  woodlands,  has 
become  famous  as  a  music  center  for  high- 
school  youth,  wh-^  attend  on  a  tuition  basis. 
They  come  from  throughout  the  country. 

Tlie  setting  for  the  orchestra  concerts, 
which  have  been  directed  by  some  of  the 
world's  geniuses  of  music  as  guest  conduc- 
tors. Is  a  natural  amphitheater.  At  present, 
Dr  Maddy  said,  there  are  300  students  In  tlie 
camp. 

Petrillo  said  In  Chicago  that  he  objected 
to  the  broadcasts  because  'when  amateur 
musicians  occupy  the  air  it  means  less  work 
for  professionals."  He  said  hi.s  union  had 
a  closed-shop  agreement  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  "that  only  professional 
musicians  are  to  be  used  on  their  radio 
programs." 

"My  trouble  Is  not  with  the  amateur  musi- 
cians but  with  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.'s  executives,"  Petrillo  said.  "They  know 
the  policy  of  the  federation  It's  the  .«:ame 
old  story.  Tliey  should  know  that  they  can't 
use  amateur  musicians  on  the  air  unless  we 
give  them  permission  to." 

AN    OLD    ISSUE 

Petrillo  said  he  had  first  objected  to  the 
Interlochen  broadcasts  2  years  ago.  He  said 
he  reached  an  understanding  with  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co,  at  that  time  that 
there  would  be  no  further  broadcasts  after 
completion  of  the  season  of  12  performances 
then  going  on. 

An  investigation  of  last  Satvirday's  can- 
celation was  asked  of  the  Government  by 
United  Youth  for  Victory  of  New  York  City, 
a  national  youth  organization.  The  group 
wired  Thurman  Arnold.  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  and  James  L.  Fly.  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  that 
"this  cancelation  is  an  attack  on  all  American 
youth." 

In  Washington,  Fly  protested  against  Pe- 
trlllo's  edict  and  said.  "A  method  must  be 
found  to  enable  the  public  to  receive  these 
programs." 

FLT    OFFERS   VIEWS 

Fly  told  reporters  that  the  Interlochen 
incident  was  merely  "the  latest  evidence  of 
a  more  important  public  problem" 

He  referred  particularly  to  another  recent 
Petrillo  order  banning  his  union  members 
from  making  recordings  for  use  on  either 
radio  stations  or  In  juke  boxes. 

Fly  indicated  that  he  and  aides  were 
searching  their  various  peacetime  and  war- 
time communications  powers  ti.  determine 
how.  if  at  all,  they  can  take  action. 

A  ban  on  recordings,  he  said,  might  be  a 
fatal  blow  to  hundreds  of  .^mall  stations  who 
use  records  for  most  of  their  programs. 


[From  the  Ann  Arbor  News  of  July  15.  1942) 

Dictatorshtp  in  American  Music— Wkhe  Oub 
Boys  Fight   Aggresston   Abroad.   Insolent 
Aggression  Appears  in  State 
James  Caesar  Petrillo.  the  owner  of  a  bul- 
letproof car  and  a  bodyguard,   has  decreed 
that  the  pupils  of  the  famous  National  Music 
Camp  at  Interlochen  shall  not  be  heard  ever 
the  radio,  as  they  have  been  for  12  years.    The 
pupils,  whose  average  age  Is  15  are  too  voung 
to  belong  to  James  Caesar  Petrillo's  unVan, 
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and  hence  they  cannot  pav  dues  to 
prise      With  short-sighted,  ar-        : 
bltrary  seiashness.  the  band  ■i'.     ;. 
has  been  reached  out  to  lay  a  blight 
and   on    Michigan.     While    the 
amied  forces  offer  their  lives  that 
may  dwell  :n  a  world  of  liberty  and 
the  Chicago  "duce"  seeks  to  enforce 
the  despotism  which  the  country  i 
to  defeat  abroad 

The  National  Music  Cpmp   which 
by  Prof.  Joseph  E.   Maddy.  d'  •:'.■- 
from  all  over   the  country;    b-  J 
they  came  from  places  a?  distai.j,  a- 
ama  Canal  Zone.  Hawaii    and  rvrr. 
They  come   to    the  camp    be<'     :~ 
good  music  and  t)ecau«e  they  !i,..e 
talent     The  broadcasts  from  the 
given  an   incentive  to  the   pupils 
served  to  .stir  the  country's  iiitfres  ; 
mu->ic,  an  Interest  that  redounds 
ventage  of  ail  musicians     In  artdlt; 
the  broadcasts  have  benefitt-d  M 
reation  industry,  the  second  mr^it^- 
In  the  State.     At  the  edict  of  Janii 
Petnllo.  th'    M'        linl  of  mu£i      •  > 
ment   of   t:  •    •       :is  suffers.    \t.f    i 
the  camp   ts  injured.   niilll»>ns  of 
are  deprived  of  a  program  that  en 
musical   America,   and    Michit' 
Industry  Is  harmed     Ail  this  o..    un 
will  of  one  man.  the  dictator  of  the 
Federation  of  Musicians 
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THT  JOB  IS  LrcaATi\T: 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  C.v 
that  he  is  i^rown  so  great?    He  fet;d:> 
tribute    exacted    frum    the    Amenr  i 
through   the  American   Federain.,). 
Clans     The  United  States  has  iovi^: 
avoid  paying  Uibute — and  here  1 
t'f  tribute  Within  the  country  it..s<: 
lucrative   Job.  dlctatine   the   music 
the  American  people,     l  .-  -  1. 1!  v  is 
the   record  of  the  czar   re.iJ.s   son.e 
the  Indictment  drawn   up  by   the 
loving  colonists  against  a  tyrannical 
James  Caesar  PetriUo  eniered  urx 
tutorship  as  the  head  of  the  Chic*  - 
tlon  of  Miisiclans.  and  frcm  that  su 
the   national    orjjanlzatlun      He   dn 
reported,  a  combined  salary  of  ? 
the  Chicago  organization  (he 
zatlon)  pref.ented  him  with  a  t2o.00( 
home  In  Wi.sconaln;  when  he  l.^    n  ^ 
bis  home   Is  a  suite  tn  thf    v       ■ 
and  the  Chicago  outflt   pay.^   :i.e  w 
on  his  Chicago  salary,  although  th 
GoTernment.  to  its  credit,  considers 
payment    pert   cf    his    Income   and 
acc'  .    •      His  direct  domain  is 

of  lis    With    a    niemberi-hip 

140.CKXJ — including.      mcldeutalJy, 
Maddy. 

The  12.000  Chicago  members  of 
pay    annual   dues    of   818   a   person 
annual  lax  on  their  earnings      There 
tional  per  capita  tax  on  musicians 
cut    the    country.     His    control    Is 
He  boasted  of  one  campaign   that 
anybody  out  of  the  union  who  said 
against  Roosevelt."     lias  a  man  a  ri 
■-irdlese   of   his    political   or 
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Some    things  are  a   matter  of 
has  t  jid  the  American  people  that  _ 
longer  have  records  fur  juke  boxes 
told  the  American  people  that   they 
longer   bear   recc  rds   played   over 
tions  after  existing  records  wear  out 
forced  theaters  to  employ  musicians 
or  not  •  0  any  use  for  irusi 

has     at..  to     censor     the     s 

Ihreatcnea  to  cloee  down  a  show  wh 
tioned   John    L    Lewis,    and    ten 
Difntiou    of    the   riral   labor    czar 
prfSffd. 

He  invaded  the  American  Guild  ^ 
Artists  and  treats  outstanding  art; 

chairels.     He  tells  famous  solcisia  v. 
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th-  V  r:.av  or  may  not  perform.  He  wages  re- 
leu.. ess  warlare  against  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  because  that  organization,  which 
pays  union  wages  and  provides  pensions,  be- 
lieves that  union  limitations  on  rehearsals. 
hiring  and  firing,  would  lower  Its  artistic 
sundards.  He  tells  bands  what  they  must 
play. 

I>DK8  NOT  LIKK  AS4ATEtmS 

When  fiv(!  star  pupils  were  to  play  at  a 
convention  of  music  teacher.s  in  Chicago  Dic- 
tator James  Caesar  Petrillo  forced  the  man- 
agement of  the  hotel  to  hire  Ave  professional 
musicians  tj  watch  while  the  p^ipils  played. 

When  a  South  Dakota  high-echcol  band 
was  to  play  at  the  launching  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
South  Dakota,  Caesar  Petrillo  forbade  one 
note  of  their  music  to  be  picked  up  by  the 
microphone  covering  the  event — and  It  took 
two  Senators,  a  Governor,  and  the  president 
of  the  American  Pedemtlon  of  Lal)or  to  make 
him  change  his  mind.  When  Paul  Whiteman 
wanted  to  have  his  orchestra  play  fcr  the 
pupils  of  the  National  Music  Camp.  Pptrlllo 
said  "No!"— unless  the  union  concert  rates 
were  receivfd  although  the  musicians  volun- 
teered their  services  In  the  cause  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  music.  When  the  Civic  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Association  of  Michigan 
wanted  to  put  on  a  ma^s  symphony  concert 
at  the  coliseum  in  Detroit.  Jemes  Caesar 
Petrillo  or  h's  organization  said  "No!" — the 
players  were  to  be  amateurs  and  the  union 
permits  only  union  musicians  to  play  at  the 
coliseum  (the  mass  concert  was  moved  to 
Ann  Arbor  and  found  haven  in  the  Yost 
Field  Hcus( ) .  James  Caesar  Petrillo  or  bis 
organtzaticn  nearly  ruined  the  Detroit  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  by  in.=istlng,  when  financial 
support  for  the  orchestra  was  lean,  that  the 
extent  and  hence  the  expense  of  the  orches- 
tra's program  could  not  be  curtailed. 

p\rrnii»  for  domination 
Now  he  Is  kicking  the  National  Music  Camp 
around.  Just  as  he  dictates  to  local  groups 
everywhere  In  striking  nt  the  music  camp, 
he  is  f(.;i;owing  what  appears  to  be  his  policy 
of  striking  at  school  crchealras  everywhere. 
He  is  striking  at  an  effort  to  make  musicians 
out  of  young  Americans.  Is  he  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  developing  ar- 
tists comparable  or  suj>erior  to  those  brought 
here  from  8 broad? 

His  application  of  Chicago's  gangster 
unionism  to  the  ccuntry  establishes  a  terri- 
fying pattern  for  the  future  if  he  is  net 
checked  Moreover,  the  public  revulsion  to 
his  activities  Is  likely  to  damage  sound  as  well 
as  unsound  unionism  Thf  Mussolini  of 
mu?ic  !s  telling  Americans  what  thpy  can 
■nd  cannct  do.  Since  he  is  a  problem  on  a 
national  scale.  Congress  shcu'd  investigate 
him  and  his  activities  with  a  view  to  reliev- 
ing the  Ami'ric;in  people  from  his  exactions 
and  his  dictation.     He  has  gone  too  far 

W««  cannot,  as  liberty-loving  Americans, 
tolerate  dictatorship,  aggression,  and  cppres- 
sicn  In  the  United  States  while  our  bovs  are 
offering  their  lives  in  the  fight  against  dic- 
tatorsh.p.  aggresfion,  and  oppreasion  abroad. 
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HON.  EDr^lN  AR'H'J'i  h\[,L 
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IN    :;■■£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX^ES 

Satviav.  July  18,  1942 

M:  E.rX.::  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
==  •  iier,  bavmg  recently  returned  from 
ni\  aome  district  and  finding  general  dis- 


sension among  the  pcop'f^  rv^r  the  way 
the  gas  and  rubber  .sho:..^  s  aie  being 
handled.  I  wish  to  .submit  my  views  on 
the.<:e  problems  to  the  House. 

If.  as  has  been  .<;tated,  pasoline  is  being 
rationed  in  the  East  to  ."^ave  n.;bl)er,  is  it 
not  logical  that  a  much  !;^r'-"  r  area  under 
rationing  would  maK-  t  i.jfc  i  .^upply 
available  of  many  times  that  amcunl? 
II  this  is  ti-ue,  then  it  would  seem  that  all 
the  country  should  be  penalized  instead 
of  our  part  of  the  East,  which  i.s  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  whole  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  tho.se  who 
feel  that  the  public  is  being  deceived  as 
to  the  actual  supply  of  both  gasoline  and 
rubber.  Some  say  there  is  plenty  of 
both.  In  that  event  I  feel,  along  with 
the  folks  back  home,  there  should  be  no 
gasoline  rationing  whatsoever. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  life-and-death 
struggle  with  evil  forces.  The  public 
should  be  transported  with  the  least  pos- 
sible confusion  if  oiu-  war  plants  are  to  be 
kept  going  full  blast.  The  publii:  should 
be  allowed  to  operate  its  own  aut(?mobiles 
to  and  from  work  as  long  as  .here  is 
enough  gasoline  and  rubber  to  ke:p  them 
going. 

When  it  becomes  obvious  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  American  people  that  cur- 
tailment is  necessary.  I  say  ration  the 
whole  country  instead  of  a  few  of  us  in 
the  East. 
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OF  TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  18,  1942 

xMr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.'^  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
which.  I  delivered  recently  before  the 
Texas  Bar  Association  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  on  July  3.  1942.  And  also  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Associate  Justice 
Robert  H.  Jackson  en  that  occasion. 

ADDBZSS     or     HON.      HATTON     SUMNKIlS,     OF 
D.M,L.*S,    TKX. 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Te.tas  Bar, 
my  friend*,  before  Introducing  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson,  our  distinguished  speaker  on  this 
occasion.  I  want  to  exprtss  my  profound  ap- 
preciation and  my  commendation  of  these 
visitors  from  our  neighboring  Republic, 
Mexico  who  have  Joined  with  us  here, 
f  Applause  I 

In  my  rxammatlon  of  the  development  of 
proper  relationships  between  peopleii  of  the 
earth  I  discover  that  thoy  are  not  brought 
into  proper  relationship  by  resolutions  of 
conventions,  but.  as  has  been  indicated  by 
the  disUngutshed  speaker  from  Mexico,  they 
are  brought  Into  proper  relationship  by  do- 
ing things  together  in  which  they  have  a 
co.mmon  interest. 

Tonight  members  of  a  great  profession 
from  a  neighboring  Republic,  and  lawyers 
of  my  own  Republic,  I  wish  I  could  »-peak  to 
all  the  Amerifas  for  this  few  minutes  Wes 
confront  a  situation  in  the  world  new  where 
we  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  stand 
together  or  be  destroyed  separately.    This  is 
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rot  a  usual  time  It  is  more  like  those  times 
when  th?  Vandals  and  the  Hun.«,  people  who 
had  lived  under  hardening  and  toughening 
conditions  swL-pt  down  upon  the  peoples 
whcse  culture  and  civilization  had  softened 
thorn 

I  am  not  spe.^klng  Just  words.  We  of  the 
Americas  confront  the  real  thing  tonight. 
This  is  one  of  these  fasclnatinii.  interesting, 
terrible  times  ilmt  come  Infrequently  in  the 
history  of  the  ages,  when  np.tions  and  civili- 
zations STund  at  the  Bar  of  Judsment  and 
muit  answer  under  the  philosophy  of  the  ! 
parable  of  tiie  talents.  j 

Only  the  g'.eat  peoples  have  a  chance  to  sur- 
vive In  this  terrible  conflict  of  the  ages.     We    i 
of  the  Amerlcf-  hold  in  our  hands  the  hope    | 
of   the   ages   for   centuries  and   centuries   of 
these  people  who  want  to  be  free 

Tonight  a  responsibili*y  challenges  the  bar  j 
of  the  Americas  that  has  not  come  to  the  . 
bar  of  any  Anglo-Saxon  government  or  any  | 
Latin-A'nerican  government;  we  today  face  I 
a  challenge,  a.^  members  of  the  bar.  that 
has  not  come  to  tho^e  of  our  profession  in  | 
SCO  years.     There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

In   similar   crises   to  this   may   it    be   said    ; 
to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  members  of  the    j 
bar.   they   have   been  conscious   of   their   re- 
spon'^ibility  and  it  has  been  largely  the  mem-    ] 
bcrs  of  the  bar  who  have  railed   the  people 
and   made   them   conscious  of   their   danger 
and  made  it  possible  for  democracy  to  sur- 
vive in  the  world 

We  have  got  to  do  it  tonight.  We  have 
got  to  do  it  now  We  have  but  little  time. 
I  hope  we  have  not  waited  until  it  Is  too 
late. 

We  have  but  one  business  as  we  h.Tve  been 
moving  toward  actual  fighting  contact  with 
the  greatest  fighting  machine  ever  brought 
together  on  the  earth.  We  must  have  but 
one  purpose  I  am  going  to  huiTy  through 
but  I  cannct  escape  a  responsibility  which 
I  feel  tonight  to  the  greatest  bar  in  America, 
the  bar  of  my  own  State.  (Applause  ]  I  am 
proud  of  you. 

In  those  great  times  when  nations  and 
civilizations  have  stood  at  the  bar  of  Judg- 
ment it  has  been  necessary  for  great  leaders 
to  come  up  from  the  people,  worthy  of  the 
challenge  of  such  times.  We  have  to  do  it 
tonight.  I  mean  it,  literally.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  make  a  speech  I  come  to  you  in 
the  hour  of  a  nation's  peril,  a  world's  peril, 
when  everything  we  have  is  at  stake,  when 
everything  we  can  hope  for  is  at  stake,  and 
beg   that  we   stop  playing  at  the  Job. 

A?k  the  people  of  England  who  are  to- 
night and  in  these  days  receiving  a  baptism 
of  death  from  the  skies  what  business  they 
have. 

Ask  the  people  of  France  what  business 
they  had  when  they  could  have  united  to  meet 
this  scourge  before  the  Maginot  line  was 
broken.  Ask  the  people  of  the  blood-soaked 
land  of  Europe  what  business  they  have  to- 
night. Ask  those  people  who  neglected  their 
trust  when  they  had  their  chance  and  are 
now  slaves  driven  to  forge,  under  the  lash, 
the  chains  which  bind  them  in  servitude 

Will  we  wake  up?  Will  we  play  at  the  Job? 
Will  we  of  the  bars  of  the  Americas  continue 
talking  about  our  cases;  will  we  continue 
talking  about  lawsuits  when  our  nations  face 
the  greatest  fighting  machine  of  all  the  ages, 
and  when  nobody  with  any  sense  can  be  cer- 
tain as  to  the  outcome  of  this  titanic 
fctruggle? 

It  is  time  we  got  rid  of  this  blinding.  Im- 
periling American  egotism  and  get  down  to 
earth  and  realize  that  possibly  we  may  stand 
alone,  because  we  know  that  the  group  of 
nations  with  which  we  have  been  allied  one 
by  one  are  being  driven  from  the  field  of 
action.  If  we  have  any  sense  we  know  we 
must  turn  back  the  tide  of  battle  moving 
against  us;  or  we  will  have  to  Join  the  coun- 
tries whose  liberties  no  longer  exist.  Why 
be  foolish  about  it? 


I  appreciated  what  our  brother  from  Mex- 
ico said  He  paid  us  a  great  compliment, 
and  yet  he  laid  upon  our  shoulders  a  great 
responsibility:  That  is.  Texas  is  the  link 
between  this  ccuntry  and  Mexico,  and  Mexico 
is  the  link  between  us  and  the  Central  Amer- 
ican countries,  and  they  are  the  link  on  down 
to  the  tip  of  Cape  Horn.  We  in  America  have 
got  to  stand  together       |  Applause  | 

There  Is  one  thing  fine  about  thit  situation. 
For  several  years  I  have  been  trylr.g  to  make 
my  own  people  realize  their  dange-s.  At  the 
same  time.  I  have  been  taking  samples  of 
pviblic  attitude  and  fitness,  as  a  chemist 
would  take  samples,  because  I  kncv/  that  only 
a  great  people  have  a  chance  to  preserve  their 
liberty.  The  soft,  easy-going  people  that  we 
have  found  here  on  the  surface  m  Ameiica 
since  the  World  War  cannot  win.  I  have 
discovered  under  that  surface  a  strong  peo- 
ple Take  yourselves  personally.  You  are 
fitter  tonight  than  you  have  ever  been.  As 
I  have  thrown  out  in  these  words  a  ch.^lenge 
to  you,  I  have  seen  in  your  eyes  a  magnificent 
reaction.  Ycu  are  willing  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. 

That  Is  as  It  must  be.  We  cannct  do  this  at 
Vv'aihingtcn.  The  strength  cf  our  country  is 
not  resident  at  Washington.  Tlie  hope  cf 
our  Nation  Is  centered  In  you.  The  strength 
cf  our  Nation  is  not  in  Washington.  It  is 
back  here  among  a  people  fit  to  be  free.  |  Ap- 
plause 1 

I  have  the  very  great  pleasure  tonight  of 
presenting  to  ycu  a  man  worthy  (5f  the  great 
Court  which  he  adorns.  Our  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  built  like  a  pyramid — first,  the 
people;  next,  the  small  units  of  government; 
and  next  the  States  that  compose  the  Na- 
tion, and  then  the  Federal  organization,  and 
at  the  very  apex  of  the  organiza  .Ion,  speak- 
Irg  the  last  word  In  the  whole  system  of 
government,  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  |  Applause  )  Oh.  the  chal- 
lenging, the  sobering,  the  humbling  responsi- 
bility of  such  a  position.  Only  a  great  man 
can  meet  that  challenge.  Such  a  man  I  pre- 
sent to  you  tonight,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Jackson,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.     I  Applause) 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ROBERT  H.  JACKSON.  ASSOCIATE 
JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED   STATES 

On  this  eve  of  the  one-hundred  and  sixty- 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence some  urhappy  truths  are  self-evi- 
dent: Our  Nation  Is  the  sustaining  member 
among  the  United  Nations  in  the  war;  its 
outcome  must  be  either  our  victory  or  our 
ruin.  Hitler  has  proclaimed  that  his  and 
curs  are  two  different  ways  of  life  and  that 
both  cannot  survive  the  war.  Deliverance  of 
our  side  from  overwhelming  deleat  already 
has  been  by  perilously  narrow  margins;  and 
a  very  few  mistakes,  a  little  mediocrity  In 
command  at  critical  moments,  a  little  apathy 
in  the  masses  would  still  throw  our  civiliza- 
tion to  the  mercy  of  the  victorious  Nazi  and 
Jap.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  democratic 
peoples  have  acted  with  ur-acccun  table 
tardiness  and  lethargy  and,  In  view  of  their 
populations  and  the  share  cf  the  world's 
resources  which  they  control,  have  made  a 
pitiable  showing. 

The  necessity  that  overshadowi-  every  other 
consideration  is.  of  course,  that  of  winning 
the  war  Sober-minded  Am  or' cans  no 
longer  underestimate  the  magnitude  of  that 
task  nor  the  demands  it  will  make  upon  us. 
While  the  daily  conduct  of  the  war  is  not 
within  the  special  competence  of  lawyers 
and  judges,  the  factors  that  have  slowed  the 
democratic  respyonse  to  the  challenge  of  war 
are  something  with  which  we  may  useftilly 
concern  ourselves. 

Service  in  the  executive  branch  cf  the 
Government  left  in  me  a  lively  sense  of  the 
genuine  dependence  of  our  Government  on 
the  support  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 


Perhaps  because  of  that  I  feel  that  the  In- 
difference toward  American  history  revealed 
by  the  New  York  Times  survey  of  our  schools 
and  colleges  may  be  a  contributing  cause, 
or  perhaps  an  effect,  but  in  either  event  an 
ominous  symptom  of  waning  vigor  cf  Amer- 
ican democracy 

The  survey  was  summarized  in  the  issue 
of  the  Times  of  June  22.  1942.  as  follows: 

"A  Nation-wide  survey,  conducted  by  the 
New  York  Times,  shows  that  82  percent  of 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States  do  not  require  the  study  of 
United  States  history  for  the  undergraduate 
c:e?ree.  Eighteen  percent  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  require  such  history  course  be- 
fore a  degree  is  awarded.  It  Is  found  that 
many  students  complete  their  4  years  in 
college  without  taking  any  history  courses 
dealing  with  this  country 

"S?venty-two  percent  of  the  collep?s  and 
universities  do  not  require  United  Stav?6  his- 
tory for  admission,  while  28  percent  require 
it.  As  a  result,  the  survey  revealed,  many 
students  go  throtigh  high  school,  college,  and 
then  to  a  professional  or  graduate  Institution 
without  having  explored  courses  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  country. 

"Less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  under- 
pradtiate  body  was  enrolled  In  United  States 
history  classes  during  the  spring  semester 
just  ended.  Only  8  percent  of  the  freshman 
class  took  courses  In  United  States  history, 
although  30  percent  was  enrolled  in  European 
or  world  history  courses  " 

This  apathy  of  our  intellecji..als  toward  the 
dramatic  struggle  en  this  continent  to  work 
out  a  formula  that  would  reconcile  individual 
freedom  with  effective  government  mav  tend 
to  confirm  the  Nazi  taunt  that  the  fires  of 
democratic  enthusiasms  are  burned  out;  that 
democracy  is  supported  by  a  formal  loyalty 
without  vinle  Inward  conviction:  that  our 
real  first  concern  Is  not  for  our  ideals  but  for 
otir  material  profit.'^  and  prosperity. 

Democratic   theory   and   practice  have  be- 
come so  identified  with  the  American  adap- 
tation  of   it    that   Its   meaning   and    destiny 
are  wrapped  up  in  cur  own  fate      Nowhere 
else  in  the  modern  world  has  a  trial  of  self- 
government    Included    so    many    people,    ex- 
tended over  a  territory  so  wide  and  varied, 
included    such    a    variety    of    minorities,   at- 
tained such  strength  and  success,  and  con- 
tinued so  long      Hope  that  free  government 
can  survive  present-day  trenos  and   tensions 
must  be  founded  chiefly  on  our  experiences. 
It  is  an  evil  sign  for  freedom  everywhere  that 
youth   dwelling   In   this   great   laboratory   of 
democracy  is  reared  in  Ignorance  of  the  ex- 
periment  which  constitutes  America's  chief 
contribution   to  the  chronicles  of  mankind. 
History  is  to  a  pecple  what  memory  Is  to 
an  individual.     It  calls  to  the  aid  of  present 
judgment  the  accumulations  of  past  experi- 
ence.    As    lawyers    know,    the    Institutions, 
customs,  and  policies  of  the  present  can  be 
understood   or   appraised   only   by   examina- 
tion    of    their    historical    origins.     Only     a 
knowledge    of    history    can    supply    the    per- 
spective and   the  long-range  view  necessary 
if  one  is  to  deal  soundly  with  the  recurring 
conflicts  between  liberty  and  authority.     Few 
evils  are  so  recent  that  they  have  not  some- 
where provoked  attempts  at  correction;   few 
remedies  so  novel  that  somewhere  and  some- 
time men  have  not  experimenUd  with  them. 
I  know  of  no  way  that  competence  and  wis- 
dom in  handling  the  problems  ol  free  society 
can  better  be  assured  than  by  teaching  the 
history  of  prior  failures  and  successts. 

Domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  ultimately  must  conform  to  the  will 
of  the  people.  Intuition  Is  not  a  safe  guide 
In  matters  so  complex  and  often  technical. 
Our  federated  democracy  Is  the  most  compli- 
cated of  all  types  of  mcdern  government. 
Two  authorities.  State  and  Federal,  rule  the 
same  t.erritory  at  the  same  time  with  a  jur's- 
dlctton  separated  by  subject  matter  ratber 
than    by    visible    physical    frontiers.    Each 
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citizen  has  two  citizenships,  two  a  leglances. 
aud  obligatlorj  to  two  syst«ns  of  [aw  The 
Federal  Government  is  an  intricate  and 
somewhat  rigid  n  rr.  for  the   diffu.';lcn 

of    respoufiibiii'y  .     .    the   sep;  ration   of 

powers. 

Devices  to  keep  freedom  safe  soir^  ^  rn<=^,'»  also 
keep   goveriunent   ineffective.     T.  k    of 

governance  can  become  almost  mpc^ible 
under  fuch  a  8ys;em  without  pubic  ui.d  r- 
standing  of  Ita  divisions  and  Umi  ;ation3  of 
public  power  and  patience  with  its  indirec- 
tions and  complications.  It  L  r'.  •  even  to 
have  intelligent  ccnimunicat.^;.  t^t  .*een  the 
governed  and  these  in  authority  If  i  substan- 
tial part  of  the  public  does  not  knew  enough 
history  to  understand  the  hlstorlca  allusions 
which  necessarily  abound  in  dobat;  s  by  their 
leaders,  in  state  papers,  and  In  Judicial 
opinions. 

Historical  teaching  to  those  relatively  few 
youths  who  have  the  opportunities  of  formal 
education  is  the  more  important  bi -cause  our 
population  Includes  so  many  older  ihens  and 
foreign-born  citizens  who  have  little  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  tradition  and  r  jmance  of 
American  free  governmeut,  though  often  they 
strive  more  earnestly  to  compreheiid  our  in- 
stitutions than  native-born  citizen  i 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  atx  rest- 

lessness  and   disaffection   of    yoi;  :  a    its 

tendency  to  take  up  with  alien  Ideologies. 
That  Is  not  surprising  if  the  most  alvantaged 
and  Influential  class  cf  youth  in  Aiiierica  sets 
the  example  of  indifference  •  •  •  epic  of 
democracy. 

I  have  little  patience  with  the  suitude  of 
some  educators  that  yount;  people  must  not 
be  compelled  to  study  subjects  ihi  t  they  do 
not  chocs",  and  that  they  have  not  elected 
to  take  American  history  It  is  a  weird  id<^a 
that  the  valuation  of  a  study  can  competently 
be  made  by  those  who  have  not  y*  t  pursued 
It  and  who  have  alsc   i>  :.o  exi:trience  in 

trying  to  live  without  .:  U  thert  no  privi- 
lege or  duty  at  guidance  by  elders?  Ke  should 
Insist  that  our  children  learn  something  of 
history  so  that  demagogs  may  not  c:ieat  them 
of  their  hard -won  Utjerties  Just  aa  we  insist 
that  they  learn  something  of  aruhmetic  so 
that  sharpers  may  not  short-change  them  of 
their  hard -won  dollars 

This  anarchistic  theory  of  education  is  an 
outcropping  of  the  vicious  doctrin*  that  any 
restraint,  ccmpulslon.  or  discipline  is  incon- 
sistent with  democracy.  The  fact  is  that  a 
society  which  has  least  discipline  tolerates 
the  least  freedom  Mobs  are  not  respecters 
of  liberty  Of  the  "four  freedoms  set  forth 
by  President  Roosevelt  as  objectives  in  the 
present  world  struggle,  two  of  them  definitely 
require  a  clo.^cr.  rather  than  a  moi  e  relaxed, 
social  and  industrial  control.  Freedom  from 
want  and  fretdom  from  fear  of  iggress.on 
depend  upon  a  better  organization  and  plan- 
ning of  our  collective  eflort  and  a  c  mgrquent 
restriction  of  the  area  in  which  ar  anarchic 
individualism  may  resort  to  antisc  trial  prac- 
tices. Under  pr.'^nt  world  con<  itions  to 
contend  that  democracy  mujt  sub  nit  to  no 
discipline  amounts  to  contendini ;  that  it 
must  submit  to  destruction 

Tht-re  Is.  of  course,  more  to  th(  problem 
revealed  by  the  Times  survey  than  c*n  be  met 
bv  a  nitre  requirement  that  colleges  teach  the 
history  and  phllofcphy  of  dem>xriacy  We 
shojld  not  censure  educators  unt:  we  have 
taken  account  uf  their  difBcultles.  We  would 
cot  want  educational  curricula  subjected  to 
political  control  or  manipulation  nor  schools 
and  colletres  made  agencies  for  lndo<  trinating 
youth  with  the  propaganda  cla.ss  cr 

party.     Yet   the  substance  of  Ai;;  n    his- 

tory is  earlier  phase?  of  the  verv  co-  1  r~  that 
Cfuse  so  much  heat  atmut  domt  -  p  iicy 
today  We  have  no  general  8ere»>:-|  :  •  ;<=  to 
the  implications  cf  i  r  -  ,c. 
BfX"!etY  To  those  j.;.  ,:,  t  ■  i-;; 
V'  US   posiiion.s.   It   nieHi.^    t 
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means  a  m^ithod  and  machinery  by  which  the 
status  quo  may  be  unsettled  and  reformed. 
Impartiality  of  teaching  la  not  easy  to  attain 
and  even  more  difficult  to  make  apparent  to 
all  of  our  sensitive  groups  who.  would  meddle 
with  eduaition  to  promote  their  own  inter- 
ests or  Ideas. 

Moreover,  there  Is  danger  of  introducing  a 
self-servini;  and  shallow  nationalism  that  be- 
littles the  accomplishments  of  other  peoples 
and  misrepresents  their  efforts  and  struggles. 
It  is  in  all  candor  a  serious  question  whether 
adult  public  opinion  is  sufQciently  Instructed 
In  history  and  In  its  methods  to  stand  for 
the  truthlul  and  accurate  teaching  which 
sound  scht  larship  demands.  The  dlfflculties 
on  this  score  would  not  be  with  youth  who. 
I  think,  reticntfi  the  sugar-coating  that  Is  too 
often  given  to  our  history  and  the  tendency 
to  idealize  our  purposes  and  characters.  This 
kind  of  history  writing  has  spxailed  m.any 
flrst-class  men  by  making  them  into  .second- 
class  gods.  There  are  somj  shabby  chapters 
in  our  history  that  it  has  bvcn  the  custom 
to  gloss  over.  A  really  honest  and  critical 
course  in  American  hLstory  subjects  the  In- 
structor tc  some  risks  at  the  hands  of  those 
whose  chi€f  intellectual  equipment  is  a  simu- 
lated patriotism.  But  historical  mistakes  and 
deficiencies  are  as  Instrtictive  as  events  in 
which  we  take  more  sat l.=f action,  and  unless 
we  will  candidly  examine  our  history.  It  Is 
quite  as  w.'U  to  leave  it  alone 

But  I  fe»!l  particularly  concerned  about  the 
absence  of  backgrounds  cf  sound  historical 
information  in  cur  citizenship  when  we  at- 
tack post-*ar  problems  Impersonal  and  in- 
evitable forces  bring  about  In  war  many 
trends  which  history  teaches  us  to  fear.  The 
extent  to  which  cur  Institutions  survive  the 
impact  of  war  depends  on  the  continuity  of 
our  tradit.on  in  the  mind-  of  the  people  even 
while  we  temporarily  depart  fr&m  it  in  prac- 
tice. Any  agency  of  government,  however 
soundly  grounded  In  the  written  Constitu- 
tion, may  fall  into  disuse  and  Impotence  If 
the  contemporary  generation  loses  interest  or 
faith  in  it.  Consider  one  cf  the  most  cher- 
ished devices  of  the  forefathers  who  framed 
our  Cons'ltution — the  electoral  college  It 
wa  •  Intended  to  be  a  discretionary  and  delib- 
erative body  elected  to  choose  our  President. 
It  has  never  been  overthrown  or  formally 
abandoned  It  has  simply  dried  up  and  fos- 
silized un  il  by  common  consent  It  discharges 
no  lnd?ppndent  discretionary  or  deliberative 
function  and  merely  goes  through  the  for- 
malf.v  of  recording  an  election  which  has 
already  taSen  place.  Our  free  Institutions  de- 
pend uoon  the  contempcrary  generation  for 
their  vitalitv.  and  vitalltv  can  be  imparted 
only  bv  an  Intelligently  grounded  conviction 
that  they  are  useful  and  serviceable  in  the 
cause  of  freedc>m. 

To  advccate  a  greater  emphasis  on  history 
Is  not  to  advocate  a  slavish  deference  to  the 
p?.5t.  W>  ourselves  are  writing  chapters  of 
American  history  as  important  as  any  that 
our  forefnthprs  have  written,  and  our  new 
venture?  cannot  alwavs  follow  old  patterns 
But  It  Is  prudent  to  know  when  one  Is  leaving 
a  beaten  path  so  that  he  may  rely  on  other 
guidance  to  his  destination  The  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  and  cf  free  institutions  re- 
quires wiJdom  as  well  as  wi.=hing.  and  I  have 
little  reason  to  believe  that  a  people  with  no 
knowledge  of  its  own  history  will  have  much 
capacity  to  direct  its  own  destiny 

A  rebirh  of  interest  In  the  American  ex- 
perience and  phila.v>phy  of  self-government 
shculd  be  the  answer  to  Nazi  goading.  It 
was  such ,  a  period  of  revival  that  brought 
forth  our  Constitution  Never  before  or  since 
did  leaders  of  men  so  search  human  annals 
as  did  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  Tliey 
did  it  to  learn  what  structures  would  assure 
eniiiiring  and  effective  government  and  what 
safesTuards  would  miOst  likely  keep  It  free. 
Public  Interest  was  never  so  widely  or  so  long 
"ip-ftiT^  \r  1  ■sv.^-if-'-  :r  -^'fHcult  as  during  the 
.ifijatPs    ..\er   ritinc^itun      Thnt   Intellectual 


momentum  lasted  well  toward  a  century. 
But  of  late  we  have  come  more  and  more  to 
take  for  granted  the  permanenct  and  In- 
vulnerability of  our  Institutions.  1  he  time  Is 
ripe  for  a  renaissance  which  will  put  new 
conviction  In  the  minds  and  new  s'.rength  in 
the  hands  of  freemen. 


The  Servicer 


DependLnts  .'  Hcsar.ce 
Act 
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lioN.  ALFRED  LBULWl^KLE 

OF  NORTH  c.'.:.   ;.:.\.v 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  18,  1942 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Sp<  aker,  on 
July  15,  while  the  bill  H.  R.  7239  was 
being  considered  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  DiTTERl,  in  a  speech  on 
that  day,  intimated  very  strongly  that 
tlie  administration,  through  the  War  De- 
partment, was  waiting  to  distribute  the 
checks  to  the  dependents  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  the  sprvice  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy  until  the  1st 
day  of  November  on  account  oi"  the  fact 
that  an  election  comes  on  November  3, 
and  that  this  was  done  for  political  pur- 
poses. Nothing  is  more  unjustified  than 
such  an  intimation  or  such  charges.  In 
the  first  place,  as  I  observed  in  my  re- 
marks on  the  floor  that  day.  if  politics 
entered  into  this,  then  surdy  these 
checks  to  the  dependents  would  have 
been  sent  out  prior  to  November  1.  The 
election  will  be  on  November  3,  and  very 
few.  if  any,  of  the  dependents  could  have 
received  the  checks  by  the  3d  day  of 
November. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  thi.*:  leg- 
islation, and  I  have  made  more  or  less  a 
study  of  the  whole  matter,  and  any  other 
Member  in  the  House  could  do  the  sarre 
thing  and  he  could  readily  see  the  difii- 
culty  which  the  disbursing  office  will 
have. 

During  early  consideration  of  the  Serv- 
icemen's Dependents  Allowance  Act.  it 
was  decided  that  the  payments  arising 
under  the  act  should  be  handled  by  one 
central  disbursing  agency  in  Washing- 
ton where  uU  pertinent  records  would 
be  readily  available.  This  dc'te:mination 
will  in  fact  result  in  the  establi:  hmcnt  of 
one  of  the  largest  di-sbursing  offices  ever 
set  up.  The  total  number  of  allowances 
that  will  become  payable  under  the  act 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture  but  estimates 
place  the  figure  at  from  1,000.000  to 
p^rhapj  2,000.000  payments  per  month. 
It  would  be  obvious  Lhat  the  work  involved 
in  organizing  a  program  of  this  magni- 
tude requires  time  to  develop. 

The  Servicemen's  E)ependents  Allow- 
ance Act  represents  an  entirely  new  piece 
of  legislation.  As  such,  it  gives  rise  to 
the  need  for  an  entirely  new  administra- 
tive and  disbursing  organization.  This 
point  is  noted  to  bring  out  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  much  simplier  proposition  to  ex- 
pand an  already  existing  organization 
than  it  is  to  set  up  an  entirely  nf*  one. 
There  are  no  regulations  in  efitci  to  tail 
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back  upon:  there  are  no  precedents  upon 
which  to  guide  decision  or  policy;  there 
Is  no  administrative  machinery  set  up  to 
operate  the  program  and  there  is  no 
trained  personnel  available  to  operate 
the  machines.  From  any  viewpoint,  a 
fresh  start  must  be  made  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

When  a  new  piece  of  legislation  of  this 
type  has  been  enacted,  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  detail  to  be  worked  out 
to  bring  the  necessary  organization  into 
being.  Action  toward  actually  setting  up 
the  organization  must,  of  course,  be  de- 
ferred until  after  passage  of  the  act  in 
its  final  form,  and  it5  approval  by  the 
President. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  must  then  be 
.subjected  to  careful  study,  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  administration  of  the 
act  must  be  prepared.  In  this  case,  in 
conjunction  with  the  regulations,  forms 
covering  the  applications  of  the  individ- 
uals must  be  prepared:  likewise,  the 
forms  for  approving  payments  as  well  as 
all  other  related  forms  must  be  developed. 
Further,  in  conjunction  with  the  regu- 
lations, procedures  must  be  developed 
which,  within  the  framework  of  the  regu- 
lations, carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide the  requisite  safety  and  protection 
of  the  Government  as  well  as  the  public. 
After  the  regulations,  forms,  and  proce- 
dures have  been  developed,  distribution 
of  the  same  must  be  made,  not  only 
throughout  the  entire  United  States,  but 
to  all  foreign  points  wherever  troops  of 
the  United  States  may  be  stationed. 

The  preparation  of  regulations,  forms 
and  procedures  does  not.  in  itself,  give 
life  to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Equip- 
ment must  be  obtained  to  execute  the 
procedure:  personnel  must  be  trained  to 
operate  the  equipment;  space  must  be 
acquired  to  house  the  personnel  and 
equipment. 

Among  the  details  involved  in  setting 
the  family  allowance  machine  in  mo- 
tion, are  the  printing  of  millions  of  appli- 
cation forms  and  the  distribution  of  the 
same  to  all  parts  of  the  world;  the  execu- 
tion of  such  applications  by  the  eligibles 
under  the  act  and  the  transmission  of 
the  forms  to  Washington.  In  Wash- 
ington, the  applications  must  be  reviewed 
in  detail;  adjudications  must  be  made, 
either  approving  or  disapproving  such 
applications;  evidence  in  support  of 
statements  contained  in  the  applications 
must  be  obtained  and  weighed;  records 
must  be  established,  cpvering  all  cases 
approved  for  payment. 

When  these  details  have  been  taken 
care  of  a  procedure  must  be  built  which 
will  prevent  duplications  and  overpay- 
ments, which  will  take  care  of  all  changes 
in  the  eligibility  of  individuals,  either 
through  death  or  birth,  through  change 
in  the  individual's  status,  or  through  pro- 
motion of  the  soldier,  whereby  he  ceases 
to  be  eligible  under  the  act.  Lastly,  ma- 
chinery and  supplies  must  be  obtained 
for  handling  the  drawing  and  issuance  of 
the  checks. 

Early  estimates  of  the  personnel  re- 
quired to  handle  the  job  indicated  that 
over  2.000  employees  would  be  needed  for 
the  administrative  and  disbursing  func- 
tions.   These  estimates  were  based  upon 


the  volume  anticipated  under  the  act. 
To  bring  out  more  clearly  the  size  of  the 
job  the  number  of  personnel  involved 
represents  an  organization  larger  than 
many  small  cities.  In  organizing  a  small 
city  of  this  size  and  coordinating  and 
directing  the  efforts  of  all  its  inhabitants 
to  the  end  that  the  family  allowance  law 
can  be  carried  into  actual  operation  time 
is  an  essential  requirement. 

The  size  of  the  job  and  the  tremendous 
amount  of  detail  involved  were  early 
visualized  by  the  War  Department.  The 
delays  to  be  expected  in  procuring  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  materials  needed,  as 
well  as  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  per- 
sonnel and  space,  were  likewise  recog- 
nized. In  the  light  of  all  these  factors 
it  was  felt  imperative  that  the  War 
Department  be  given  time  in  which  to 
organize  the  administrative  machinery 
for  handling  the  job.  Accordingly  dur- 
ing the  entire  course  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  in  Congress  efforts  were  con- 
sistently made  by  both  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Navy  Department  to  have 
sufficient  time  made  available.  Con- 
gress, aft-er  careful  deliberation,  also 
recognized  this  need  and  the  law.  as 
finally  enacted,  provides  that  the  initial 
payments  thereunder  would  be  deferred 
until  November  1,  1942.  At  the  same 
time  however,  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  beneficiaries  under  the  act,  all 
payments  were  to  be  drted  back  so  that 
they  would  accrue  as  of  June  1. 


Will   Rubber   From   Farm   Prodi; 
Its  Day  m  Court  ? 


H.^ve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  KARL  E,  MUNDT 

OF   SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Saturday,  July  18,  1942 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long 
struggle  to  get  Government  attention  de- 
voted to  the  vast  possibilities  of  making 
synthetic  rubber  from  alcohol  distilled 
from  farm  products  is  beginning  to  get 
results.  For  several  months,  a  numb<?r 
of  us  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  been  offering  evidence  and  submit- 
ing  data  to  demonstrate  that  rubber  from 
farm  products  can  be  produced  more 
quickly  than  by  any  other  synthetic  meth- 
od and  that  it  can  be  done  with  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  critical  materials. 
However,  it  is  only  recently  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  given  any  indication  of 
departing  from  its  program  of  relying 
upon  rubber  from  petroleum  and  even  yet 
the  rubber  from  farm  products  program 
is  receiving  by  far  the  short  end  in  the 
announced  program  to  develop  synthetic 
rubber  in  America. 

Rubber  is  too  important  to  America's 
success  in  this  war  and  too  important  to 
the  transportation  and  farming  business 
of  this  country,  to  receive  anything  less 
than  the  full-time  attention  of  a  Govern- 
ment agency  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  getting  results  in  the  production 
of  synthetic  mbber.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  this  administration  failed  to  build 


up  adequate  stock  piles  of  raw  rubber  In 
the  years  before  Pearl  Harbor.  It  would 
be  indefensible  if  it  should  now  fail  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
to  secure  rubber  quickly  and  economically 
by  producing  it  from  but.adiene  secured 
from  alcohol  distilled  from  farm  prod- 
ucts. I  hope  that  Congress  will  insist 
on  immediate  action  in  this  matter  or 
that  it  will  pass  either  the  Gillette  bill 
in  the  Senate  or  my  bill  <H.  R.  7253)  in 
the  House,  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing 
confusion  anc  to  start  this  country  on  a 
large-scale-production  program  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  from  farm  products. 

Fulton  Lewis.  Jr.,  America's  ace  radio 
commentator,  has  been  giving  a  series 
of  talks  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  on  the  rubber  predicament  of 
America  and  the  best  route  we  can  fol- 
low to  secure  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
Under  leave  granted  me  by  the  House, 
I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  by  re- 
printing excerpts  of  the  radio  address  of 
Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  on  this  subject,  on 
July  16,  1942: 

It  it  possible,  now,  at  the  middle  of  July 
1942.  to  convert  any  of  those  rubber  plants 
that  are  getting  started  under  the  Standard 
Oil  process,  and  change  them  to  the  alcohol 
process  of  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon,  or  the 
alcohol  process  of  the  Publlcker  Corporation, 
or  the  petroletmi  process  ol  the  Houdry  Cor- 
poration, and  get  the  production  going  a 
couple  of  months  sooner.  If  we  can,  were 
ahead,  because  we'll  get  these  extra  months 
of  production.  There's  plenty  of  alcohol 
available,  for  either  of  these  alcohol  proc- 
esses; that's  admitted  all  around,  so  that's 
no  problem. 

Mr.  Stanley  J.  Crossland.  who  seems  to 
be  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company,  i  nd  who 
says  you  can,  or  you  cannot,  and  decides 
whether  your  process  is  rejected  or  accepted 
by  the  Government,  told  me  yesterday  after- 
noon that  it  is  not  possible.  Mr,  Jesse  Jones, 
who  is  over  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company, 
and  who  gets  his  information  from  Mr  Cross- 
land,  told  me  the  same  thing  a  week  ago. 
The  Senate  committee  was  told  the  same 
thing  yesterday  In  the  meantime.  I've  been 
doing  8dme  speciflc  checking. 

The  Publicker  Corporation  of  PhUadel- 
phia  says  that  gi  en  the  same  priorities  that 
the  other  plants  are  receiving,  on  materials, 
they  can  substitute  their  process  in  these 
plants,  and  have  them  turning  out  rubber 
in  6  months.  That  means  actual  rubber 
being  produced  beginning  February  next 
year — instead  of  September  1. 

The  Houdry  Corporation  in  Philadelphia 
told  me  this  afternoon  that  if  the^*  are  given 
the  sam.e  priorities  that  the  petroleum 
process  Is  now  receiving  they  will  guarantee 
to   be  turning  cut  rubber  by  May   1. 

I  still  am  unable  to  reach  the  Union  Car- 
bide &  Carbon  officials,  although  I've  tried 
all  day,  but  these  facts  are  a  matter 
cf  record:  They  began  the  first  of  their  20.000- 
ton  units  on  March  1  of  this  year,  and  it  will 
go  into  production  on  the  first  of  next  Jan- 
uary. That  was  10  months,  and  that,  re- 
member, was  their  first  plant,  in  which  they 
had  to  feel  their  way,  and  learn  the  tricks:  the 
time  schedule  on  their  remaining  nine 
plants — all  built  on  that  same  identical 
plan — is  considerably  shorter  than  that.  But 
taking  the  lO-month  figure,  that  would  mean 
that  a  shift  made  new.  would  get  the  plants 
into  operation  en  May  15.  That's  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  September  1 

Now.  in  the  meantime,  one  rather  amazing 
fact  was  brought  out.  in  the  record  of  those 
hearings  yesterday.  Remember,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  this  is  all  a  question  of  whether 
the  little  people  of  America— not  the  big 
ones,    because    they'U   be    able    to   get    tiref 
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soD.ehow  or  other — It's  the  little   ones  who 
will  have  to  go  off  wheels 

You've  beard  me  report  that  th 
process  in  Philadelphia  was  reject 
the  Rubber  Reserve  Company  said 
an    experimental    laboratory    oper  i 
capacity    of    that    plant    was    on 
butadiene  to  pnidiice  about  45  to 
per    day      The    Houdry    laboratory 
deiphla    was    producing    only    40 
rubber   |>er    day       They    demanded  I 
sized  pilot  plant,   to  prove   the 
the   Publicker   has   been    trying 
12  *o  get  materials  to  build  that 

Mr    Crcssland  admitted   In   this 
yesterday  that    the   only  pilot   pi 
United  States  that  U  using  the 
now     is     bting     put     into     these 
plants — the  pilot  plant  from  whi 
sign  was  taken  for  this  whole  ar 
leum-rubber    plants    that    are 
under    way — Is    turning    cut    ten 
pounds  of  rubiaer  per  day 

Now,  the  question  doubtless 
mind — 

Why  didnt  the  Rubber  Reserv 
In  the  person  of  Mr.  Crossland.  ni 
several  months  ago  to  the  akchol 
take   full  advantai^e  of   the  time 
Let's  prcJfKTt  ourselves  back  to 
year,  for  example,  and  see  what 
Ing  then 

Standard  OH  hadn't  discovered 
proce!»s;    the   petroleum    method 
rubber  at  that  time  unquesi;on!»b; 
times  as  much  strategic  matcrrdl  ; 
hoi  process,  and  It  took  at  least  t 
to  get  Into  operation      Tliey  knexr 
hoi   process   was   practical,   becau-e 
ready    had    seen    It    In    operation 
Carbide  &  Carbon  and   they   had 
company    contracts    to    build 
plants      They   knew  there    was   a 
alcohol    and    it    was   at   that    time 
turned  our  Mr    George  Johnson 
and  told  him  that  even  If  he  had 
of    the   materials   he   needed   for 
rubber  plant,  he  couldn't  build 
he  was  planning  to  produce  his 
and  they  alrvady  had  a  surplus  cf 

New.  In  the  middle  of  July,  only 
alcohol  surplus  Is  being  utilized 
possibility  of  still  more — and  they 
late  to  gain  any  time  by  switchl 

Yesterday  afternoon.  I  a.^k-^d  Mr 
of    the    RubL'or    Reserve    Compar 
hadn't  made  full  use  of  It    He  sa 
WIS  that  he  WaS  never  notifitv!  t 
Moffat,  of  'he  War  Productic:    B 
In   charge   of   alcohol,    thst    ii. 
available      He   ^ald   that    in    May 
noiif5ed  him  that  200.000  OCO  gallo 
plus  alcohol  was  available,  and 
arely.  that  very  day,  he  gave  orders 
ticnal  plants  to  be  built  by  Union 
Carbon. 

That  means  that  we  are  month? 
ting  synthetic  rubber,  because  M 
the  V.^r  Production  Board  failed  i 
Cro6*!and    :n    the   Rubber  Reserve 
and  Mr  Croseland  could  only  go 
as  t.'.e  alcohol  was  available 

Remrmber  that 

New.  I  hav  be:ore  me  a  letter  t 
this  mornings  mail  frcm  a  listener 
V,  who  wrote  a  protest  to  W 

u  ;t  of  my  broadcast,  and  hr  r 

letter  back  s.gned  by  Fraser  M    M 
of  the  Alcohcl  Section  of  the  W.^r 
Board      And  I  quote  directly: 

'"When  Rubber  Reserve  Compan\<  advts^f:  us 
that  they  will  require  alcohol  for  butadlme 
(necessary  in  the  manufacture  ol  synthetic 
rubber)  we  arrange  for  the  necessary  sup- 
plier ■■ 

That  Is  the  :•  i-  •  that  ue  rt  i^:e  In  get- 
ting sjTithetic-r- ;•-;■•:  production 

Mr    Frr-f-r  M    :T,..'   h,  s   ,:     ■!>•  :, 
withd    t.v:;    rr,.r.'.      h>'    V    .-    F.  -.-.i 
•  :,  ,    r..'»s   gene    :;-.'.     •!>•    Aiiny 
WH-  a:inouncec  t.i  '/r.e  .-^■nate  conn 
eral  days  ago,  the  chairman  said 
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with  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  approval  of 
the   committee. 

As  for  Mr.  Crossland,  It  does  appear  that 
h€  might  well  be  replaced,  too.  He's  a  very 
nice  boy,  35  years  old:  he  was  a  bank  clerk  In 
Chicago  for  2  years,  then  a  clerk  in  the  Chi- 
cago Clearing  House,  then  In  1933  he  went  to 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in 
Chicago,  and  In  1942  he  came  here  to  Wash- 
ington. In  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. That  Is  the  extent  of  his  experi- 
ence in  the  rubber  busiij^ss,  or  the  chemicals 
business,  or  In  the  construction  business.  He 
gets  85  400  a  year.  Is  married,  and  has  one 
child 

And  he  is  the  individual  who  Is  running  the 
synthetic-rubber  program.  I  doubt  that  any 
private  enterprise  would  consider  tho.-e  qual- 
ifications adequate — and  when  you  consider 
that  this  is  a  pioblem  on  which  the  fate  of 
America   may   h:nre 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  18.  1942 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  meeLing  was  held  in  which  137 
Members  of  the  House  participated  and 
formed  an  organization  to  consider  Na- 
tion-wide gas  rationing. 

Mr  Ki  EBERG.  of  Texas,  was  chosen  as 
chairman  and  Mr.  Scrugham,  of  Nevada, 
vice  chairman  and  secretary 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Mr.  Scrugham,  Mr.  Lea, 
Mr  Holmes  Mr  Houston  Mr.  Hope.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Fogarty  were 
appointed  as  a  cormnittee  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  question  of  gas  rationing. 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Mr.  Lea.  and  Mr.  Holmes 
were  appointed  as  a  special  committee  of 
three  to  confer  with  the  President  as  to 
gas  rationing.  This  special  committee, 
after  conferring  at  length  with  the  Presi- 
dent, made  its  report  to  the  main 
committee. 

Mr.  Lea  was  requested  to  make  a  study 
and  digest  of  the  available  facts  bearing 
on  the  issue  in  question.  These  facts 
were  admirably  compiled  and  presented 
to  the  above-named  committee  for  con- 
sideration. As  vice  chairman,  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  which  r?presents  the  con- 
clusions of  this  committee  and  which  Is 
presented  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  their  study  and  comment: 

We  have  no  shortage  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts either  for  military  or  normal  needs. 
There  is.  temporarily  at  least,  a  shortage  of 
trajioportation  facilities  for  shipment  to  the 
ei-stern  seaboard  section  of  the  country.  All 
reccgniae  such  shortage  Justifles  and  requires 
the  rationing  of  gasoline  In  this  section 

So  far  as  the  supply  of  gasoline  is  con- 
cerned, there  Is  no  need  of  Nation-wide  gaso- 
line rationmg. 
i  The  proposal  to  establish  Nation-wide  gaso- 
line rationing  as  a  means  of  restricting  and 
conserving  our  rubber  supply  Is  properly  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  country. 

Fortunately,  fvilu^.iig  tlie  attack  on  Pearl 
,    Harbor,  large  amounts  of  crude  rubber  were 
added  to  our  available  supply. 
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During  the  last  7  months  our  normal  source 
of  crude  has  been  practically  eliminated. 
Fortunately,  nearly  1  year's  normal  supply 
was  at  hand  when  our  usual  sources  were 
cut  cCr  We  had  a  maximum  number  of  au- 
tomobile.?. In  the  main  well  equipped  with 
good  tires,  and  the  largest  stock  of  ma:iu- 
factiired  rubber  in  history.  We  now  have  no 
certain  substitute  sources  for  an  imported 
supply  of  natural  rubber  in  any  comparable 
quantities. 

We  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  making 
the  best  uses  possible  of  our  present  supply 
of  rubber  and  providing  a  substitute  supply 
within  the  earliest  practicable  time.  We  tr.u^t 
match  the  depletion  of  our  diminishing  sup- 
ply by  new  sources  of  production  to  stabilize 
our  supply  of  rubber  for  essential  uses 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  tlie  increased 
and  important  demands  of  cur  military 
forces 

During  the  5  years  prior  to  1941.  our  aver- 
age consumption  of  crude  ru'obrr  was  less 
than  600000  tons  and  of  reclaimed  rubber 
155  000  tons 

After  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  there  were 
substantial  Imports  of  crude  rubber,  which 
augmented  the  supply  then  existing,  so  that 
on  the  1st  of  July  we  had  about  600,000  tons 
of  crude. 

We  have  in  tires  and  tubes  now  in  u.se, 
Including  new  tires,  over  800.0CO  tons  of 
rubber  for  Its  first  use  This  makes  an  ag- 
gregate of  over  1.400.000  tons  of  new  and 
first-use  rubber  We  have  a  program  for 
manufacturing  synthetic  and  substitute  rub- 
bers which.  In  addition  to  small  Imports, 
would  aggregate  1.100000  tons  before  the 
31st  o  December  1944  We  have  scrap  rub- 
ber of  undetermined  amounts,  but  not  less 
than  500  000  tci;s,  and  possibly  1,000.000  tons. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  first-use  rub- 
ber by  December  31.  1944.  would  be  2.600.000 
tons,  and  the  possible  rcclalmable  value  of 
rubber  within  that  period  would  be  over 
2,000  000  tons. 

The  amount  of  first-use  rubber  estimated 
as  available  before  December  31,  1943,  will 
be  over  1.700,000  tons  with  a  possible  re- 
claimable  amount  of  over  l.SOO.OOO  tons 

The  new  stock  available  for  our  rubber 
supply  In  this  period  would  be  over  900.000 
tons. 

As  an  available  supply  of  standard  rubber 
we  have  600  000  tons  of  crude.  22  000  tons  of 
new  tires  and  tubes  In  stock,  and  approxi- 
mately 825.000  tons  of  tires  and  tubes  on  our 
present  automobiles.  This  gives  1,447.000 
tons  of  good  rubber  to  start  with,  ora.tting 
any  estimate  for  imports  or  synthetic  prod- 
ucts. Some  Imports  are  a  certainty;  scr.ie 
synthetic  and  substitutes  are  a  certainty. 

SYNTHETIC     BtJBBER 

We  feel  warranted  in  saying,  with  confi- 
dence, that  synthetic  rubber  of  a  quality  com- 
parable to  standard  rubber  can  be  produced; 
that  we  have  an  abundance  of  materials  from 
which  it  can  be  made  The  only  doubt  is  as 
to  the  time  in  which  we  will  have  quanuty 
production  The  estimated  production  under 
the  Government  program  would  reach  an 
800,000-ton  capacity  in  the  early  {;ait  of  1£44. 

Synthetic  plants,  outside  of  the  Govern- 
ment program,  give  promise  of  substantially 
adding  to  our  quantity  of  rubber  during  the 
remainder  of  this  year  and  1943. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  believe  gaso- 
line rationing,  as  a  means  of  conserving  rub- 
ber, Is  now  unwarranted  Rubber  restrictions 
are   imperative. 

The  shortages  of  our  supply  of  crude  rubber 
does  warrant  every  practicable  effort  to  in- 
crease production  and  to  conserve  our  rubber 
supplies  until  synthetic  production  in  quan- 
tity is  an  assured  fact. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  before 
the  1st  of  next  January  the  extent  to  which 
and  the  time  In  which  we  may  rely  on  syn- 
theuc  rubber  to  supply  our  rubber  for  military 
and  other  needs  will  be  definitely  determined. 
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In  the  meantime,  attention  should  be  given 
to  conserving  our  tires  now  in  use.  This,  we 
believe,  should  be  done  by  restrictions  in  the 
use  of  rubber  rather  than  in  the  use  of  gaso- 
line of  which  there  is  a  surplus. 

GAS    EATTONING 

Gasoline  rationing,  where  there  is  a  short- 
age of  transportation  or  of  its  supply,  is  a 
logical  and  acceptable  thing  to  be  done.  Gas 
rationing,  where  there  is  an  adequate  supply 
of  gasoline,  carries  a  stigma  of  imwarranted 
use  of  power. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  our  refineries 
are  overstocked  with  gasoline  at  the  present 
time.  The  economic  production  of  different 
grades  of  oil  and  gasoline  requires  a  certain 
quantity  balance  to  maintain  eCBciency  of 
production.  If  the  market  will  not  take  the 
proper  proportion  of  gasoline,  it  must  be 
either  wasted,  stored  in  artificial  containers, 
or  pumped  back  in  the  earth  for  storage. 
With  the  presfnt  demands  for  fuel  and  re- 
fined oils,  the  mos'  economic  methods  of  pro- 
duction would  supply  adequately  the  total 
gasoline  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Many  motor  vehicles  of  the  country  are 
readily  accessible  to  these  euiplus  sources 
of  gasoline.  On  the  lace  of  it  there  Is  a 
diflQculty  in  convincing  a  car  owner  that  he 
shou'.d  be  denied  gasoline  when  there  is  an 
oversupply  at  his  door  Any  necessary  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  rubber  could  be  re- 
quired of  the  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  on 
the  ground  that  It  was  necessary  to  conserve 
rubber.  That  couid  not  be  said  as  to  gaso- 
line rationing  where  there  was  an  oversup- 
ply of  gasoline 

However,  many  sacrifices  the  people  of  the 
Nation  may  be  called  upon  to  make,  will  be 
acceptable  whenever  they  are  convinced  such 
restrictions  are  necessary.  We  should  Im- 
pose restrictions  only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Nation.  The  bur- 
dens and  handicaps  of  restrictions  should  be 
compared  with  their  possible  benefits. 

Rubber  necessary  to  retread  a  tire  amounts 
to  only  about  one-third  of  the  rubber  re- 
quired to  construct  a  new  tire,  especially  If 
recapping  occurs  at  the  most  economical 
time.  In  other  words,  an  old  tire,  with  its 
rubber  content  reclaimed,  would  retread  two 
tires  of  the  same  size,  or  provide  two-thirds 
of  the  rubber  required  to  make  a  new  tire. 
Under  modern  methods  of  processing  and 
manufacturing,  a  stirprislngly  small  amount 
of  new  rubber  used  with  reclaimed  rubber 
can  make  a  tire  substantially  serviceable  by 
retreading  used  tires  The  amount  of  new 
rubber  reasonably  to  be  expected  would  Jus- 
tify ass  gning  to  civilian  uses  that  very  limited 
amount  which  would  do  so  much  to  Increase 
the  life  and  usability  of  the  civilian  tire  sup- 
ply of  the  country. 

According  to  information  furnished  this 
committee.  12.000  to  15.000  tons  of  crtidc,  with 
150,000  to  200.000  tons  of  reclaimed  rubber 
would  be  a  wonderful  help  in  supplying  civil- 
Ian  cars  of  the  country  with  tires  for  many 
months  Such  supply  would  greatly  contrib- 
i:te  to  the  maintenance  of  thase  economic 
forces  which  Indirectly,  and  In  an  important 
way.  contribute  to  the  success  of  our  military 
operations  at  home  and  abroad.  These  fig- 
ures are  on  the  conservative  side.  In  any 
event,  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  of  crude 
rubber  specified  could  take  care  cf  all  re- 
treading necessary  for  essential  use  of  cars 
for  the  next  6  months.  In  the  meantime 
there  could  be  a  definite  demonstration  as  to 
when  synthetic  production  will  remove  our 
rubber  problem. 

Recapped  tires  on  an  ordinary  passenger  car, 
With  moderate  speeds  and  proper  driving, 
should  run  from  5.000  to  10,000  miles.  That 
would  be  .sufficient  to  cover  the  essential  needs 
cf  the  '  verage  passenger-car  owner  until  1944. 

SPEED  LIMTTS 

Information  furnished  our  committee 
■hows  a  very  substantial  saving  of  rubber  can 
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be  sectired  by  limitations  of  speed  to  35  or  40 
miles  per  hour  Several  hundred  tons  of  rub- 
ber are  needlessly  destroyed  each  day  by  ex- 
cessive speed  and  reckless  driving.  Any  sys- 
tem of  restriction  for  the  conservation  of 
rubber  will  be  incomplete  unless  it  includes, 
either  by  local  law,  or  by  Federal  law  or  ad- 
ministration, penalties  for  excessive  speeds. 
It  would  take  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
rationing  restrictions  to  save  as  much  rubber 
as  could  be  saved  by  an  enforced  speed  limit 
of  35  miles  per  hour. 

The  average  modern  automobile  has  its 
max:mum  etticioncy  in  the  u=e  of  gas  at  a 
speed  of  about  35  miles..  A  machine  traveling 
at  that  speed  as  contrasted  with  a  50-mile 
speed  will  reduce  the  destruction  of  rubber 
by  about  33  percent  and  Increase  the  nnleage 
of  gasoline  on  an  avera^ie  of  about  2  miles 
per  gallon  or  In  the  neighborhood  of  15  per- 
cent. Very  much  speeding  is  done  recklessly 
or  by  nonessential  driving  where  reduction 
of  speed  Is  unimportant.  A  speed  limit  at 
35  to  40  miles  an  hour  would  doubtless  mate- 
rially reduce  nonessential  driving. 

ASSTTRE    TIRE   OWNERS 

Tliere  are  millions  cf  passenger  cars  the 
continued  use  cf  which  would  serve  the  con- 
venience of  their  owners  and  benefit  the 
Nation,  including  the  war  effort.  The  facts 
seem  to  make  it  h-ghly  improbable  that  the 
Government  will  find  it  necessary  to  confis- 
cate the  five  tires  new  ccrnmoiily  In  use  In 
connection  with  passenger  automobiles. 

THE  SUMMARY 

The  findings  of  your  committee  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

There  is  no  shortage  of  gasoline  or  pe- 
troleum products  in  the  United  States 

There  is  a  definite  phortage  of  proper  trans- 
portation facilities  to  supply  and  distribute 
gasoline  and  petroleum  products  throughout 
the  eastern  seaboard  States,  formerly  supplied 
by  oceangoing  tank  ships.  Rationing  of 
gasoline  In  such  Spates  will  be  necessary 
until  adequate  transportation  facilities  can 
be  furnished 

The  only  possible  excuse  or  reason  that 
can  be  given  for  gasoline  rationing  In  other 
sections  of  the  country,  where  an  over- 
abundance of  gasoline  Is  now  available,  is  to 
promote  the  saving  of  rubber  now  in  the 
automobile    tires   of    the    Nation. 

It  Is  the  firm  conviction  of  your  committee 
that  any  shortage  of  rubber  should  be  met 
by  rationing  rubber  Itself,  rather  than  by  the 
rationing  of  ga-sollne. 

Testimony  submitted  to  various  con- 
gressional committees,  and  other  authorita- 
tive sources,  reveals  that  the  rubber  rupply 
of  the  Nation  must  be  conserved,  and  that 
waste  and  unnecessary  use  of  rubber  mtist 
be  eliminated. 

However,  from  figures  obtained  from  reli- 
able and  official  sources,  your  committee  is 
convinced  that  there  Is  now  on  hand  In  this 
country,  or  will  be  manufactured  or  obtained 
from  oTher  sources,  a  sufficient  supply  of 
rubber  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  war  effort 
and  essential  civilian  use,  if  proper  steps  are 
taken  to  prevent  waste.  Substantiating  sta- 
tistics have  been  given  In  the  body  of  this 
report. 

Your  committee,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  economic  life  of  the  Nation  is  geared  to 
rubber-tired  wheels,  is  convinced,  from  the 
information  It  has  before  It.  that  sufficient 
reclaimed  rubber  and  the  small  amount  of 
crude  rubber  necessary  can,  and  should  be, 
obtained  for  retreading  tires  for  essential 
civilian  use. 

Yctir  committee  specifically  recommends — 

That  every  effective  step  be  taken  to  fur- 
nish proper  transportation  of  gasoline  and 
oil  products  to  the  eastern  rationed  area  at 
the   earliest  pjfsible  moment. 

That  the  Government  bend  every  energy 
toward  obtaining  a  rapid  and  efficient  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  rubber  by  any  and  all 
practical  methods. 


That  additional  small  plants  for  the  re« 
claiming  of  rubber  be  established,  with  Gov- 
ernment aid  if  necessary,  throughout  the  var- 
ious sections  of  the  country  so  that  every 
available  bit  of  rubber  scrap  may  be  effectively 
used 

That  a  portion  of  such  reclaimed  rubber, 
together  with  the  small  amount  of  crude  rub- 
ber needed,  be  allocated  for  the  retreading  of 
tires  for  essential  civlll;  n  use 

That  Government  officials  refrain  from 
threatening  seizure  of  privately  owned  tires, 
and  that  assurances  be  given  American 
motorists  that  they  will  be  permitted  to  re- 
tain, subject  to  penalties  for  violation  of 
restrictions  on  use,  five  tires  for  each  car 

That  legislation  be  enacted  or  orders  be 
made  effective  for  the  limitation  of  motor- 
vehicle  .speed  to  35  or  40  miles  per  hour,  with 
appropriate  punishment  for  excessive  speed 
or  other  unwarranted  waste  and  misuse  of 
tires  and  the  rubber  therein. 

And,  finally,  that  gasoline  rationing,  except 
in  areas  where  transportation  facilities  are 
temporarily  inadequate,  is  uunecessarj',  un- 
wise, and  economically  unsound. 


Dr.  James  H.  Beai 


EXTENSION  OP  RI  "  ■    '     -- 

HON.  ROFERT  L  F„  SIKES 

or  ELOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  18.  1942 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  names  in  American  pharmaceu- 
tical history  is  that  of  James  Hartley 
Beal.  It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  two 
splendid  and  deserved  testimonials  to  his 
outstanding  work.  One  is  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
poeial  Convention.  The  other  Is  an 
article  appearing  in  the  News  Edition  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society.  It  is  my 
request  that  these  testimonials  be  spread 
upon  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 
Resolution  in  Honor  of  Dr.  James  H    BE.^L, 

BY  THE  United  States  Pharmacopoeial  Con- 
vention A.  D.  1940 

Whereas  Dr.  James  H  Beal  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  uusteea  of  this  organiza- 
tion since  1900,  and  chairman  of  the  board 
for  many  years;  and 

Whereas  through  the  intervening  years. 
Dr.  Beal  has  served  this  organization  with 
conspicuous  abUlty  and  unswerving  fidelity, 
subordinating  at  all  times  his  personal  com- 
fort and  convenience  when  matters  affecting 
the  welfare  oI  the  pharmacopoeia  arose;  and 

Whereas  this  convention  has  learned  with 
the  deepest  regret  of  Dr.  Beal's  request  to  be 
relieved  of  all  such  active  duties:  Therefor* 
be  it 

Resolved  By  the  United  States  Phaimc- 
copoeial  Cnnventivn,  That  we  hereby  record 
our  keen  sense  of  appreciation  and  gratitude 
for  the  many  years  of  valuable  and  construc- 
tive service  so  unselfishly  rendered  by  this 
distinguished  scientist;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  convey  to  Dr.  James  H. 
Beal  our  best  wishes  and  the  hope  that  he 
may  enjoy  many  years  of  peaceful  comfort, 
serene  In  the  knowledge  that  his  contributions 
have  been  of  the  highest  constructive  charac- 
ter and  immeasurable  value 

Walter  A   BArTEDE.  President. 
Lewis    E    Warren,   Secrefir-. 
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I  From  the  new5  edition  of  Amerlcah  Chemi- 
cal Society  of  November  10.  1P41 


FATHras  AND  Sons  in  Chemistry—": 


JAMES    HARTLIT    EEAL 


On  September  23.  1941,  Dr  Beal  (om,jleted 
four  score  years  of  life  and  was  still  going 
•trong;  on  July  4  he  completed  65  years  as 
an  active  member  of  the  prcfestiou  of  phar- 


macy; on  September  29  Dr  and  Mr? 
Fannie  Snyder  Young,  cf  Uhnchsv 


completed  ob  years  of  happy  marriec  life,  dur- 
ing which  they  raised  one  sou  and  one 
daughter.  These  three  records  are  unusual 
and  yet,  in  addition.  Dr  Beal  his  gained 
recognition  as  a  pharmaceutical  chemist. 
lawyer,  legislator,  educator,  editor,  •writer,  and 
scientist.  To  top  it  nil.  h;  has  retir-d  rn  one 
or  mpre  occasions,  but   retlrcmr:  evi- 

dently meant  only  to  free  hlmseU  :  -r  ^r^ter 
attention  to  other  phases  of  his  msny  inter 
ests  and  activities. 

New  Philadelphia.  Ohio  i  Dr  u  s  birth- 
place and  here,  beside  the  usual  preliminary 
education  of  that  time,  he  gained  from  his 
father  a  good  ba«ic  training  in  bctany  and 
o'her  natural  sciences,  as  well  as  industry. 
His  botanical  interest  was  put  to  prsctical  u  e 
and  80(jn  he  was  gathering  medicinal  herbs 
and  plants  and  selling  them  to  the  local  phar- 
macist The  contact  led  to  employment  In 
the  pharmacy  when  he  wets  15  and  t  j  his  long 
and  very  useful  connection  with  thu  pbarma 
ccutlcal  profession 

To  gain  wider  e.xperience  he  enjtered  the 
pharmacy  of  Geor<;e  L.  Tucker  in  A  iron,  and 
also  tock  courses  in  Latin  and  chemistry  in 
Buchtel  College  In  1884  he  received  the 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  Scio  College 
Later  he  spent  some  time  at  the  Jnlversity 
of   Michigan 

At  the  insistence  of  his  family.  Dij  Beal  en 
tered  the  Cincinnati  College  cf  Law  and  grad- 
uated in  1886  His  legal  training  wis  supple- 
mented by  a  term  of  service  in  the  Chlo  Legis- 
lature, during  which  a  local-option  law  bear- 
ing his  name  was  enacted 

Although  the  practice  cf  law  ei^gaced  his 
attention    for  only    a  short    time 
training  and  legi.-'.  i '.•..■ 
of  great  value  to  Dr    b 

«icn,  accounting  m  part  for  the  wide  Influ- 
ence he  has  exerted  on  State  anc  national 
pharmaceutical  legisl.atlon  since  t  lat  time. 
He  has  promoted  legislation  r  "•-  iiing  the 
entry  Into  and  the  practice  of  ;  .  <  ::i  cv.  pur- 
ity and  quality  cf  f'<'d- a:ri  fi:-.:-  i  ;; 
facture  and  disti  ;bi:-. ..;,  '  :  i...r,:<,  •).  •  l' 
forming,  and  pofsonou.*  drugs 

Having  decided  to  ffiHciw  his  or:-  :■...'.   h^' 
Dr    Beal    became    a      ta   Iier    In    S.        ( 
and  completed   the  B    A    course  i:     :-P«   ,ir.d 
the   Ph    G    course  In  the  Ohio  Mvi:    il  Col- 


hls   legal 
xp>enence  have  been 
and  to  1:  is  profes- 


lege  !n  1894      !■    ;=«■'  ;.• 
College    of    P:    .rr  ,.  v 
merged  with  the  Pitt.^b' 
macy.  now  a  part  of  th 
burgh      He  served  as  df 
and  for  many  year-  ri'^  ;, 
In     the    Pittsbur^^:     C 
was  president     r   'n"  .An 
Pha'maceutic;':   Fi:  ;:-> 
A«50ciation  of  C   :.■     f! 
1J!4  to  1920  se:-.  eel  ,i-  d.: 
cal  research  at  the  l:.:.> 
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progress.  In  the  Ohio  and  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Associations  he  has  served  on 
many  important  committees  and  offices,  in- 
cluding the  presidencies  of  both.  He  waa 
general  secretary  and  first  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion from  1911  to  1914.  Later  he  was  chair- 
man  of  its  hoiase  of  delegates  and   council. 

While  secretary  of  the  American  Pharm.n- 
ceutical  Associat:  m,  Dr  Beal  promoted 
establishment  of  the  National  Drug  Trade 
Conference  composed  cf  delegates  from  the 
nine  national  organizations  that  function  in 
this  field  and  served  as  Its  president  from 
1918  to  1920  The  conference  meets  annually 
and  provides  an  opportunity  for  concerted 
action  on  matters  of  mutual  Interest.  Its 
first  accomplishment  was  to  bring  about  en- 
actment of  the  Harrison  Narcotic  Act  in  1914, 
in  which  work  Dr   Beal  had  a  leading  part. 

Dr.  Beals  service  to  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  cover  half  a  century.  In  1900 
he  became  a  trustee  and  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustee?  from  1910  to  1940.  when 
he  asked  to  be  relieved.  He  has  believed  that 
establishment  and  Improvement  cf  adequate 
standards  for  drugs  and  medicines  are  the 
best  cuntribut'ons  pharmacists  can  make  to 
the  public  welfare 

During  his  most  active  period  Dr  Beal 
served  on  many  nationally  important  com- 
mittees, boards,  and  commissions,  all  of 
which  cannot  b»  enumerated  here.  As  an 
instance,  he  was  the  pharmaceutical  expert 
to  the  War  Industries  Board  in  1918  He  Is 
a  member  cf  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Sc.ence.  and  other  scientific  and  legal 
organizations. 

Lil:t  most  busy  men,  Dr.  Beal  has  had 
several  hobbies  but  two  have  been  out- 
standing During  a  cruise  among  the  Florida 
Keys  in  1888  he  became  Interested  in  Florida 
and  in  shells,  a  fine  specimen  of  which  he 
found  on  this  trip  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  State  and  maintains 
t^  o  homes  there,  one  at  Fort  Waltcn  for 
summer  use  and  the  other  on  Merritt  Island 
as  a  winter  domicile  At  the  latter  he  has 
developed  a  botanical  garden  to  continue 
his  Interest  m  botany  He  knows  the  State 
as  few  natives  do  and  delights  In  taking 
visitors  to  its  many  interesting  places  To 
the  first  specimen  cf  shell  he  has  added  many 
thousands  secured  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  has  carefully  developed  what  Is  prob- 
ablv  the  most  notable  private  collection  of 
shells  in  existence  Recently  Dr.  Beal  gave 
the  collection  to  Rollins  College  where  it 
will  be  housed  in  a  building  presented  by 
an   old  personal  friend.  Birdsley  L.  Maltble. 

The  first  award  cf  the  Remington  medal.  In 
1919.  was  made  to  him  as  the  man  who  had 
dene  most  for  pharmacy  during  the  year, 
and  he  was  referred  to  as  "the  friend  and 
helper  and  adviser  of  pharmacy  "  On  other 
occasions  h?  has  been  spoken  cf  as  the  phar- 
maceutical statesma.i  of  his  time  and  as  the 
Ntstor  of   American  pharmacy. 

GEORGE   DENTCN    BE.\L 

The  eon.  George  Dentcn  Beal,  was  born  In 
Scio.  Ohio,  August  12.  1887  Following  com- 
pletion of  his  preliminary  education,  he  en- 
tered the  Scio  College  of  Phaimacy  under  his 
father  and  received  the  degrees  of  Ph  C, 
Ph  B  .  and  Pharm  D.  Dr  Beal  served  as  as- 
sistant in  chemistry  in  1906  08. 

!r.  1910  he  became  the  Richard  Butler 
S<  h  ;ar  in  Chemistry  at  Columbia  University 
.1.  c!  '  iri.fd  there  the  degrees  of  A  M.  and 
Ph  D  Like  his  father.  Dr.  Beal  received 
the  honorary  degrees  of  Pharm  M  from  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science 
and  Sc  D  from  Mount  Union  College.  Later 
!  -^  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
f  f  .ich  institution. 

P  .m  1911  to  1926.  Dr  Beal  was  connected 
w.iii  the  University  of  Illinois,  serving  suc- 
cessively as  Instructor,  associate  and  assist- 
ant professor  cf  chemistry,  and  associate  pro- 


fessor and  professor  of  analytical  and  food 
chemistry  Since  1926  he  has  been  assistant 
director  of  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Re- 
search, giving  major  attention  to  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry. 

Dr  Beal.  like  his  father,  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  organizations  as  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  and  the  American  Ptiblic  Health 
Association,  and  t.  member  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  American  S  ciety  for  Test- 
ing Materials.  National  Conference  of  Phar- 
maceutical Research,  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Asscciaticn.  and  Pennsylv  inla  Chemical 
Society.  He  holds  membershi:i  in  a  number 
of  fraternities.  Including  Phi  Lumbda  Upsllon 
of  which  he  was  national  pre^iident  In  1917- 
19 

He  has  held  many  important  positions  In 
these  organizations.  Like  his  father,  he  has 
been  vice  president  and  president  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  has 
received  the  Remington  medi  1  (1941).  He 
also  won  the  association's  scientific  award, 
the  Ebert  Prize,  in  1920  The  laboratory  of 
the  association  was  established  In  its  build- 
ing in  Washington  during  his  presidency,  and 
he  has  served  as  chairman  of  ihe  committee 
on  this  laboratory  since  that  time.  Dr  Beal 
has  taken  a  deep  interest  In  establishing  and 
Improving  standards  for  drugs  ind  medicines 
to  which  this  laboratory  is  devoied  exclusively 
and  has  made  a  splendid  contribution  In 
this  field  which  Involves  both  pharmacy  and 
chemistry. 

Since  1920  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
committee  on  revision  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  and  has  been  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  en  organic  chimlcals  since 
1930  He  has  also  served  as  chi  Irman  of  the 
division  of  medicinal  chemicas  and  ccun- 
cllor-at-large  of  the  Americnn  Chemical 
Society. 

On  July  3.  1912.  Miss  Edith  Downs  and 
Dr  Bo.al  were  married  at  Scio.  Ohio.  They 
have  two  children.  George  Denton,  Jr..  and 
Marjorie. 

t.  F.  Kelly. 


The  RuSber  P.oblcn 
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FiON   FRED  BRADLEY 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  n\  ES 

Friday.  July  17,  1942 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  a  radio 
broadcast  made  by  me  over  station 
WSOO,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  on  the 
subject  of  rubber: 

Typical  of  the  present  very  serious  and 
alarming  confusion  existing  in  our  National 
Capital  were  two  separate  headlines  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
last  Wednesday  morning.  On  the  front  page 
In  heavy  black  type  appeared  this  headline: 
"Tire  firms  call  shortage  myth  '  and  a  sub- 
title, which  read:  "Nation  has  enough  to  last 
until  1944."  On  the  very  next  i^age  appeared 
this  headline:  "No  tires  for  pub  ic  until  after 
war— Nelson."  The  subheadint-  following  it 
read:  "Synthetic  rubber  all  needed  by  mili- 
tary." Now,  let  us  examine  the  article  fol- 
lowing these  two  conflicting  stttements. 

According  to  the  Times-Heruld,  the  cap- 
tains of  the  auto-tlre  Industry  have  been 
in  extended  conferences  in  Washington  and 
within  the  next  2  weeks  Intend  to  stage  an 
exhibition  at  the  Hotel  Mayflower  presenting 
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charts  showing  there  is  absolutely  no  need  to 
ration  tires  to  conserve  rubbtr.  According  to 
the  paper,  the  exhibition  is  a  concrete  result 
of  months  of  fact -gathering  by  the  industry. 
I  quote  the  Times-Herald  as  follows:  "Cap- 
tains of  the  rubber  incustry  will  make  this 
flat  statement:  That  they  can  supply  tires 
sufficient  for  73  percent  of  the  normal  pre- 
war mileaza  L'  the  Government  will  do  two 
simple  things — first,  allocate  to  the  Industry 
a  mere  165.000  tons  of  the  Nation's  scrap 
rubber  for  reclaiming:  and.  second,  release 
a  scant  3.000  tons  of  natural  crude  rubber 
out  of  the  present  national  stock  pile  in 
excess  of  600.000  tons  of  crude  rubber." 
Further  quoting  from  the  newspaper  is  this 
statement:  'The  rubber  companies  when 
they  make  their  official  announcement  will 
qualify  their  statement  only  in  one  particu- 
lar— they  will  say  that  the  continuing  supply 
of  adequate  ruboer  Is  contingent  upon  care- 
ful driving  by  the  country's  motorists  at 
speeds  not  to  exceed  40  miles  per  hour.' 

I  know  this  same  quafticu  pxjps  up  in  ycur 
mind  .just  as  it  did  in  mine;  end  so  I  want 
to  quote  the  paper  further:  "The  qviestion 
naturally  arises  as  to  why  the  rubber  industry 
waited  this  long  before  presenting  its  facts. 
The  truth  as  wc  got  it" — and  remember  I 
am  quoting  now  from  th?  Washington  Times- 
Herald — "The  truth  seems  well  nigh  In- 
credible. Def-pite  all  the  Government  surveys, 
the  Government  never  saw  fit  before  now  to 
ask  the  Industry  what  facts  it  had  to  offer  " 
These  facts,  developed  by  the  Nation-wide 
survey  conducted  by  all  of  the  various  tire 
manufacturers,  show  that  there  are  130.000- 
000  passenger  car  tires  In  existence  in  the 
country  today  Of  these  10  000.000  are  brand 
new  tires  in  the  hands  cf  dealers  or  in  the 
factories.  The  rest  arc  now  on  cars;  naturally 
in  varicuG  stages  of  tire  life,  some  practically 
new  and  others  on  their  last  legs  But  the 
industry  insists  that  if  they  are  permitted 
to  have  but  165.000  tons  of  reclaimed  rubber 
and  3.000  tons  of  crude,  the  supply  will  last 
for  2  years. 

Now  last  Wcdnesdcy.  we  had  before  our 
Mines  and  Mining  Subcommittee  Mr.  W  S. 
Farish.  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  New  Jersey  and  also  a  corps  of  assist- 
ante  hraded  by  Dr  Per  K  Fiolich,  the  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety and  head  of  the  Es£o  laboratories.  Mr. 
Farish  testified  that  200  000  tonr  of  substi- 
tute rubber  could  be  produced  over  and  above 
the  Government  8  synthetic  program  by  the 
end  of  1943.  Tliat  Government  program,  in- 
cidentally, calls  fcr  the  production,  In  Gov- 
ernment-owned plants,  operated  by  the  oil 
companies  and  others,  of  800.000  tons  of 
synthetic  rubber.  Mr  Farish  predicted  there 
would  bo  enough  of  Uiis  additional  synthetic 
rubber  by  the  end  of  1943  to  manufacture 
34.000.000  more  tiies  for  civilians  than  are 
expected  under  the  Government's  program. 
This  auxiliary  production  over  and  above  the 
Government's  figures,  would  be  brought 
about  through  the  use  of  makeshift  equip- 
ment already  on  hand  or  salvaged  from  the 
various  plants  In  the  petroleum  Industry 
which  would  be  used  to  trap  refinery  gases  to 
manufacture  several  different  kinds  of  syn- 
thetic rubbers. 

Dr.  FroUch,  assisted  by  the  two  young  sci- 
entists who  actually  in\  ented  the  Esso  process 
for  manufacturing  butyl  rubber,  gave  a  num- 
ber of  demonstrations  of  the  actual  manu- 
facture of  butyl  and  bura-s  rubbers  and  also 
we  were  given  a  preview  showing  of  a  very 
clever  natural  color  motion  picture  now  being 
produced  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  showing 
the  chemlcnl  reactions  necessary  to  prodvce 
these  several  tj'pes  of  rubber,  and  showing 
the  laboratory  methods  of  making  these  rub- 
bers. 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  from  Mr.  Parish's 
testimony  that  the  Government's  initial  pro- 
gram calls  for  the  expenditure  of  some  $81,- 
900  000  for  the  purchase  of  alcohol  made 
from  farm  products  by  the  various  liquor 
distilleries  in  the  Nation.  From  this  alcohol 
will  be  made  the  butadiene  needed  to  produce 


the  buna-s  and  buna-n  types  of  synthetic 
rubber.  The  Government's  program  further 
calls  for  the  expenditure  of  some  €9,900,000 
with  the  coal  industry  for  benzol,  for  most 
of  the  raw  material  for  styrene,  and  a  small 
amount  of  butadiene,  both  of  which  prod- 
ucts are  needed  for  the  production  of  buna-s. 
And  the  Government  further  plans  to  spend 
in  the  petroleum  industry  some  $22,300,000 
foi  refinery  gases  to  produce  325.000  tons  of 
btitadlene  and  some  of  the  raw  material  for 
siyrene.  I  should  remind  you.  of  course,  at 
tills  tima  that  it  doesn't  make  a  particle  of 
d.fference  from  what  raw  n.aterials  the  buta- 
diene and  styrene  are  made,  because  buta- 
diene is  butadiene  whether  It  Is  made  from 
grain,  coal.  oil.  or  all  three. 

The  Standaid  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey 
lately  has  been  the  targe'c  of  much  abuse 
and  criticism  in  the  Nation's  press  and  in 
the  Ht.Hs  of  Congress.  When  Mr.  Farish. 
president  of  the  Company,  was  before  our 
Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  Wednes- 
day last,  all  Members  of  Congress  were  in- 
vited to  hear  his  testimoti]'  md  the  hearing 
was  open  to  the  public.  There  were  many 
Con,jressmen,  scores  of  newspapermen  and  at 
least  300  interested  specta.ors  present  Mr. 
Farish  made  this  very  clear  statement  of  h's 
company's  position — and  I  quote — "We  believe 
in  any  program  that  will  give  our  Nation  the 
most  rubber  in  the  shortest  time  wih  the 
least  possible  drain  on  vital  materials — no 
matter  what  process  is  used,  no  matter  what 
the  raw  material  whether  it  is  grain,  cr  coal, 
or  oil,  or  all  three.  As  an  oil  company  we 
have  a  natural  and  vital  interest  in  rubber. 
Without  rubber  automobiles  cannot  run .  For 
every  dollar's  worth  of  rubber  used,  on  the 
highways,  the  oil  industry  sells  $15  worth  or 
more  of  gasol.ne,  oil  o:  sen/ice." 

Now  in  view  of  these  statements  by  the 
rubber  companies  themselvfs.  who  manutac- 
ture  the  tires,  and  the  statement  by  an 
acknowled.ged  leader  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try, which  has  been  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  mak'ng  synthetic  rubber,  upon 
just  what  basis  does  Mr.  Do-aald  Nelson  make 
his  totally  conflicting  statement  in  his  testi- 
mony before  a  Senate  Committee  on  exactly 
the  same  day  that  these  other  two  stories 
mi.de  the  headlines? 

Mr.  Nelson  said,  and  I  quote  him:  "It  is 
apparent  to  me  that  a  disservice  has  been 
rendered  the  American  public  in  the  form 
of  plausible  stories  of  the  quick  availability 
of  substantial  quantities  of  synthetic  rubber. 
"My  impression  from  having  reviewed  many 
public  statements  made  regarding  the  present 
rubber  situation,  in  Congress,  in  public  print, 
and  over  the  radio,  may  be  summed  up  In  the 
e:;pression  that  since  we  know  how  to  make 
synthetic  rubber  we  should,  therefore,  have 
abundant  supplies  immediately.  This  basic 
misconception  has  been  widely  circulated." 
The  limiting  factors  In  synthetic  rubber  pro- 
duction are  materials  and  equipment  for 
plants,  mainly  steel,  copper,  and  compressors. 
Steel  allocated  for  these  plants  mvst  be  taken 
from  that  available  for  ships  and  tanks.  Cop- 
per assigned  to  rubber  pixxluction  must  be 
taken  from  a  supply  needed  for  ammunition. 
Compressors  needed  for  synthetics  are  also 
needed  fcr  makini:;  explosives  Nelscn  esti- 
mates our  annual  requirements  to  be  around 
866.000  tons  a  year,  and  be  predicts  that  we 
will  not  have  produced  by  the  end  of  1943 
more  than  338,000  tons  and  that  it  will  be 
some  time  In  1944  before  the  new  synthetic 
plants  will  have  reached  a  capacity  of  800.000 
tons. 

So  there,  my  friends,  you  see  Just  hew  con- 
fusing the  whole  story  of  rubber  is  in  Wash- 
ington But  It  does  seem  that  somehow, 
sometime,  somebody  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
their  facts  together  and  give  the  public  seme 
kind  of  a  true  factual  picture.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  the  statements  of  captains  of 
Industry,  as  to  what  the  Industry  can  do  and 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  statement  of 
the  representative  of  the  Government,  who  Is 
in  a  position  to  tell  them  what  they  will  be 


permitted  to  do.  My  personal  thought  is  that 
there  will  be  sufficient  tires  to  take  care  cf  cur 
essential  driving  needs.  I  believe  there  will  be 
sufficient  tires  to  permit  us  to  continue  our 
daily  tasks  and  to  permit  our  trucks  to  con- 
tinue carrying  on  esseniial  transporuitlon  ot 
commerce.  On  tlie  other  hand,  there  Is  no 
questiCu  In  my  mind  but  that  we  will  all 
have  to  drive  slcwer.  We  will  have  to  be  much 
more  careful  of  our  tires  than  we  have  been 
in  the  past,  and  our  nonessential  or  pleasure 
driving  will  have  to  be  cut  out  entirely  Fur- 
thermore. I  do  not  at  this  time  sec  any  vtlid 
excuss  whatsoever  fcr  imnoslng  gasoline  ra- 
tioning on  the  Middle  West  as  a  means  of 
conserving  rubber  tires — and  I  never  have. 

In  this  connection.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  compliment  the  people  of  the 
Eleventh  District  on  their  remarkable  rec- 
ord achieved  in  the  recent  drive  to  ccllect 
scrap  iron  and  scrap  rubber  1  am  very 
proud  of  the  reports  which  I  have  received 
from  most  of  the  cotmtics  in  our  district. 
Th  President  released  a  statement  last  week 
showing  that  the  national  collection  had 
totaled  some  334,000  tons.  The  national  per 
capita  average  was  slightly  over  5  pounds. 
Nevada  was  the  leading  State  in  the  Natron 
with  an  average  of  25  65  pounds  per  pei-»on. 
Michigan  steed  twenty-sixth  on  the  list  wl<h 
an  average  of  5.26  pounds  per  person.  Tlie 
Nation's  Capital,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
stood  forty-seventh  with  but  2.05  pounds  per 
person,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania.  New  York,  and  New  Jen^ey 
which  had  the  lowest  average  of  but  167 
pounds  per  person. 

Let  me  give  you   Just  a  very  few  figures 
from  some  of  our  counties  in  the  Eleventh 
District    to  show  you  what    a  great  Job  you 
fo'ks  did   up   north      In   Chippewa   County, 
where    you    collected    up    to    last    week    end 
seme  143>2   tons,  you  averaged   lO',   pounds 
per  person.     Alpena,  Luce,  and  Montmor<*ncy 
counties    all    averaged    over    15    pounds    per 
person.     Alger  <kjunty    collected    some    118 
tons,    averaging    23';     pounds    per    person. 
Otsego   Co\fnty   accumulated   some  62   tons, 
averaging  21 '4   pounds  per  person.     School- 
craft  County,  h  ving  a  population   of  only 
9.524.  m-xde   a    commendable    record   In   col- 
lecting 132  tons  or  an  average  of  26 ^j  pounds 
per   person   and    my    own    home    county    of 
Piesque  Isle  had  the  remarkable  average  of 
?9  pounds  per  person   through  their  collec- 
tion of  244   tons.     I   think   that   Is  a   truly 
remarkable    record    based    on    the    national 
average.     I  think  that  their  per  capita  fi'^ure 
challenges    the    Nation.     Had    the    national 
figure  In  any  way  approached  Presque  Isle's 
39.07  pounds  per  person,  we  would  have  re- 
claimed  In   this  Nation   2,539  550   tons      "^  ' 
that  fi<?ure  back  Into  my  earlier  statcn.L.  t. 
attributed    to    the    tire   manufacturers    now 
assembled  In  Washington,  and   Just  remem- 
ber  that    they    said    that    if    they   could    be 
allocated   a   mere    165.000  tons  cf  reclaimed 
rubber  and  but  3.000  tons  of  crude  rubber, 
they  could  supply  all  the  tires  we  need  not 
only  for   war   purposes   but  to  maintain   75 
percent  of  our  normal  peacetime  automotive 
travel. 
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much  as  possible,  1  should  like  every  home 
in  my  State  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Urdted 
i  States  Marine  Corps  booklet  on  How  To 
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Respect  and  Display  Our  Flasr 
end.  I  am  going  to  send  by 
booklets  as  I  can  to  the  rural, 
post-offlce-box  holders  m  VVyom 

Fatnotic  ceremonies,  I  am 
takrn  on  new  meaning  and  force 
of  us.  and  I  am  happy  to  cooper 
thr-  Marine  Corps  in  distributing 
patnoiic  book. 

May  we  aJl  at  this  lime  detern 
our  respect  for  the  American 
be  properly  demonstrated  at  all 
order  to  poraay  truly  our  loyaltj 
votion  to  it  and  to  the  things  for 
stands.     May  this  flag  help  t-: 
equal  to  the  ta5k  of  preserving, 
and  keeping  her  "the  land  of  the 
the  home  of  the  brave." 
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Mr>.  KOGEHo  of  Massachus 
Speaker,    tiie    first    installment 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
serve  patriotically  in  the  pm  -< 
tion.  have  besun  their  trai:..:.^ 
;       Moines,  Iowa.    I  have  a  fir 
tuiii  and  an  abiding  faith  tit 
perform  a  very  fine  service 
and  I  know  that  the  House  v.is 
Godspeed. 

The  articles  by  Miss  Christint 
uhich  I  herewith  include,  are* 
minating: 

The  WA.ACs  m  Iowa 
(By  Christine  Sadler) 

Fort  Des  Moi.nes,  Iowa.  July  18  - 
»ay  today  to  th;s  99-ypar-old  cava 
from  which  frontier  soldiers  not 
ades  ago  rode  cut  to  fight  the  Inc 
800  women  who  will  undertake  a 
America's  h;sLcry. 

They  are  an  advance  force  of  the 
Armv'Auxiliary  Ccrps.  dcsig.ncd  by 
to  meet  the  military  need  for  trained 
batants  who  could  talie  over  h 
ties  performed  by  soldiers  now 
front  lines. 

With  the  e.vception  of  nurses  who 
bution  Is  special.  WAAC's  are  the  f\ 
to  malie  an  integial  part  of  the  Ar 
reveille    that   calls   them   from   the 
Tuesday  at  5:45  a.  m.  will  be  mere 
a  bugle  sour.diag. 

As  the  girls— 21  to  50 — assemble 
•ere  parade  ground  bordered  by  tow 
they  will  be  thinking  of  themselv 
as  Amazons  able  to  shoulder  macl 
ncr  as  Jean  cf  Arcs  leading  crusades 
not  consider  they  can  win  the  war 
certainly  want  to  help.     The  fact  tl 
area   Army  officers  have   asked   for 
them  will  be  a  constant  bolster  to 
rale 

Also,  they  can  find  comfort.  If  the 
In  the  fact  that  America's  won;*v^  a! 
proved  their  worth  In  wartin:e  F 
Pitcher  and  Dolly  Madison  to  Ci:. 
and  the  women  wh")  d:d  d;5tin?\r 
overseas  durlne  '!  •  w  r  .  \v  .r  ■.•  :- 
lea:   -'en  to  th-  .'■  .■\r:^.  ,    u:..r    m. ; 

V.'.     I'.ever  wny  tr-    '.V  XAC  -  •;  i-,- 
D^s  M    ::^e?,  th^v  \: S.  -j.:^  -nr.  u_ii  "h 
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of  acres  of  waist-high  corn  growing  Into  war 
food  under  a  blazing  sun  that  has  kept  the 
thermometer  near  the  100  mark  for  several 
day3 

■'Unless  they  are  from  Washington,  they 
are  going  to  consider  the  climate  rather  terri- 
ble." Col  Don  C.  Faith,  commandant  of  the 
fort,  declared. 

But  every  effort  is  being  made  to  make 
their  first  days  as  pleasant  as  possible. 
Army  trucks  will  meet  all  trains  today  to 
convoy  the  girls  and  their  slight  lurgage  5 
miles  outside  the  city  to  their  first  post. 
Army  officers  will  be  on  hand  to  greet  the 
arrivals  and  show  them  to  their  barrack?. 

Tomorrow  morning  more  than  500  offlcers 
and  enlisted  men  will  l>e  on  hand  to  make 
the  "prGceaSlng"  as  painless  as  it  can  be.  In 
addition  to  these  men  there  will  be  more 
than  200  women  serving  as  fitters  and  altera- 
tion experts  to  get  the  girls  measured  for 
and  fitted  Into  their  uniforms.  A  Des  Moines 
store  has  set  up  a  fitting  hop  complete  with 
blue  carpet  and  curtains  to  the  fitting 
rooms  and  will  have  a  full  staff  out  to  take 
care  of  the  girls. 

Some  few  sizes  In  uniforms  and  blouses 
have  not  arrived,  but  are  expected  for  tomor- 
row sure.  Shoes  In  stock  range  in  sizes  from 
4  AA  to  10  E.  with  more  6's  and  7s  than 
anything  else. 

TO  ouTFrr  IN  30  MtNtrrzs 
Enli-sted  men  will  issue  the  uniforms  after 
the  fl-.tlng  has  been  accomplished:  at  the 
try-out  en  Saturday  It  was  decided  each 
WAAC  could  be  fully  fitted  and  outfitted  in 
3C  minutes.  After  this  procedure  the  girls 
will  be  divided  into  groups  of  20  and  assigned 
to  companies  and  barracks.  Sometime  dur- 
ing the  day  they  will  b?  addressed  by  Com- 
mandant Faith  and  Director  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  who  Is  scheduled  to  arrive  from 
Washington  tonight. 

The  WAAC's  daily  schedule  from  tomorrow 
on  will  run  like  this:  5:45  a.  m.  first  call; 
6.  reveille:  6:15.  assembly  on  the  parade 
ground;  6:35.  mess;  7:30  to  11:45.  classes 
and  drill;  12:15.  mess;  1:10.  assembly  for 
class  and  drill;  5  retreat  on  signal;  mess, 
immediately  following;  6  to  9.  study;  10:45, 
call  to  quarters:  11.  taps. 

CL.\SSES  BEGIN  THITISDAT 

Classes  will  begin  Thursday  but  not  In  reg- 
ular classrooms.  They  still  are  under  con- 
struction. Bleachers  will  be  set  up  under  the 
trees  and  the  first  classes  held  there.  The 
beauty  parlor,  also,  is  still  under  construc- 
tion but  the  equipment  Is  expected  this  week. 
Like  most  Army  posts  throughout  the  coun- 
try, this  is  expanding  rapidly  and  there  has 
been  much  to  do.  Many  improvisations  will 
ba  necessary  but  by  October  when  the  WAAC's 
number  7.000  all  will  be  In  full-strength  order. 

No  group  is  more  eagerly  awaiting  arrival 
of  the  WAAC's  than  681  enli-sted  men  gath- 
ered In  from  many  camps  to  help  get  the  fort 
In  running  military  order.  It  is  they  who 
have  made  the  beds,  washed  the  windows, 
and  fixed  up  the  laundries 

"Just  call  me  Mr  WAAC,"  a  gay  young 
corporal  among  them  said  yesterday  as  he 
typed  ov\  WAAC  papers 

These  boys  are  living  In  tents  thrown  up 
on  the  edge  of  fort  grounds.  With  the  aid  of 
171  offlcers.  they  will  see  that  the  WAAC's 
get  outfitted  properly,  learn  to  drill  and  sa- 
lute as  soldiers  should.  For  the  first  3  days 
they  will  give  instruction  In  bPd  making  and 
locker  packing  After  that  the  girls  are  on 
their  own  In  those  two  Important  fields  and 
also  in  the  field  of  window  washing. 

The  enlisted  men.  however,  will  continue 
to  do  the  cooking  until  auxiliaries  are  trained 
to  take  over  and  to  serve  as  sentries  and  office 
workers.  Salute  the  ladies  when  the  com- 
missions are  given  out?  They'll  be  delighted, 
the  boys  assure.  Their  attitude  is  that  the 
sc -.".er  g:!l3   are   traii.ed   to   take  over  non- 


combatant  duties  the  better  it  .vill  be  for  the 
Army. 

TO    REPLACE    PLOW    HAIIDS 

"We  have  plow  hands  and  shoe  clerks  In 
here  pounding  the  typewriters  and  running 
the  switchboard."  pointed  out  Captain  Van 
Kennedy,  the  press  relations  cfQcer.  'They'd 
be  happier  playing  around  with  machine 
guns." 

Barracks  for  the  WAAC's  arc  in  apple-pie 
condition  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
WAAC's  blue  borders  painted  on  hall  walls 
and  special  clothes  racks  in  the  laundries, 
are  identical  to  those  used  by  Uncle  Sam's  sol- 
diers everywhere.  This  holds  for  mirrors, 
too. 

"Eventually  we  will  have  one  large  mirror 
In  each  haU.  so  the  WAAC  can  take  n  last 
look  at  herself  as  she  leaves  the  building. " 
declares  Colonel  Faith,  "but  pitting  a  mir- 
ror by  each  girl's  cot  would  have  been  pty- 
chologlcally  wrong.  We  have  got  to  make 
the  WAAC  realize  she  must  b<  as  self-sufR- 
clent  as  a  soldier,  else  she  will  be  no  asset  to 
the  Army  " 

Of  course,  there  are  mirrors  in  the  shower 
rooms — but  they're  also  Jiist  the  same  size 
as  those  used  by  soldiers. 

One  slightly  different  feature  at  the 
WAAC's  school  will  be  the  manner  of  ad- 
dressing the  girls.  "It  may  save  some  em- 
barrassment as  far  as  ranks  are  concerned, 
and  certainly  it  will  help  u^  all  get  ac- 
quainted. I  would  hesitate  to  f^ay  'Here  you,' 
to  a  WAAC — and  this  way  I  will  not  need  to," 
Colonel  Faith  says. 

All  officer  and  officer  candidate  WAAC's  will 
be  known  on  the  post  as  Miss  Jones.  Miss 
Smith,  etc.,  but  all  auxiliaries  will  be  Just 
Jones  or  Smith  or  whatever  thtlr  last  names 
happen  to  be.  without  any  handle  attached. 
This,  the  commandant  points  -Jut,  is  in  the 
very  best  Army  tradition.  Alfo  It  prevents 
entanglement  with  the  cumbersome  WAAC's 
ranks  such  as  third  officer  and  tirst  specialist. 

Commandant  Faith  as.'jures  me  that  the 
opening  day  of  school  will  find  him  in  no 
"nervous  Nelly"  condition — because  none  of 
the  essentials  needed  for  opening  the  school 
will  be  missing. 

"If  we  did  not  have  enough  sheets,  now,  I 
would  be  nervous.  Or,  if  som-?  part  of  the 
uniform  still  was  missing.  We  couldn't  im- 
provise these,"  he  declares.  "Bit  we  can  im- 
provise if  all  otir  shfides  do  not  arrive  for  the 
barracks.  I  can  put  some  soldiers  to  work 
with  soap  and  cover  up  the  panes  until  the 
shades  come.  Luckily,  only  a  ;ew  are  miss- 
ing, and  I  believe  they  will  be  up  before  Mon- 
day night." 

KANSAS    BACHELOR    IN    CHARGE 

Probably  the  biggest  responsibility  at  Port 
Des  Moines — other  than  that  cirried  by  the 
commandant — Is  on  the  shoulders  of  Cnpt. 
Gordon  C.  Jones,  28-ycar-cld  Kansas  bache- 
lor, who  Is  director  of  training. 

Not  only  must  Captain  Jones  see  that 
the  officer  candidates  get  8  weeks  of  Inten- 
sive training  so  good  it  makes  the  Women's 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps  a  credit  to  the  philoso- 
phy behind  their  establishment  He  also 
must  direct  the  operation  of  specialist 
schools,  four  of  which  will  get  under  way  as 
soon  as  the  Army  can  close  the  deal  for  three 
Des  Moines  hotels  and  two  Drake  University 
buildings  needed  for  classrooms. 

Tlie  four  schools  will  be  held  for  admin- 
istrative personnel,  a  motor  transport  corps, 
communications  experts  and  for  cooks  and 
bakers.  All  auxiliaries  enrolled  for  the 
specialists"  schools  will  have  4  weeks  of  basic 
training  at  the  fcrt.  The  administrative 
personnel  will  get  8  weeks'  training  in  addi- 
tion and  then  be  ready  to  take  over  paper 
work  now  being  performed  mcstly  by  cor- 
porals and  technicians.  The  motor  trans- 
port Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Carps  also  will 
get   8   weeks'    extra    training    and    then    be 
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ready  to  operate  command  cars,  ambulances. 
Jeeps,  or  "any  Army  vehicle  up  to  ll>a  tons." 

WILL   DRTVE   TUTTCKS 

"We  dnn't  know  yet,"  Captain  Jone?  says. 
"Ju't  how  heavy  a  vehicle  the  girls  can  op- 
erate The  Army  has  trucks  up  to  10  tons. 
The  WAAC's  will  not  load  trucks,  but  they 
will  drive  them  when  they  are  loaded." 

lu  the  communications  school  the  WAAC'e 
will  take  2  weeks  concentrated  training  in 
military  switchboard  operation,  cryptog- 
raphy, the  elements  of  electricity,  and  simple 
wiring.  Also,  they  will  have  demonstrations 
in  field  telephone  operation.  Although  they 
cannot  be  used  In  combat  areas,  there  are 
riany  times  when  they  might  need  to  know 
how  to  operate  field  telephone  set-ups  as 
noncombatants.  Captam  Jones  points  out 

The  cooks  and  bakers,  who  will  get  8  weeks' 
special  training,  also  will  have  experience  in 
field-kitchen  operations.  Tliey  will  learn  not 
only  to  cook  for  large  numbers,  but  also  to 
cut  meat,  estimate  food  costs,  calculate  ra- 
ticiifi.  buy  in  lai-ge  ciuantlties,  and  to  be 
stewards. 

GET  soldiers'  DIET 

Both  Commandant  Faith  and  Captain 
Jones  Ijelleve  the  cook  and  baker  courses 
win  come  easier  to  the  WAAC's  than  to  men, 
because  moet  girla  already  kxiow  about  cal- 
ories and  carlKihydrates.  The  same  standard 
recipes  w;ll  be  used  for  the  WAAC  s  as  for 
soldiers,  but  the  big  meal  will  be  served  to 
WAAC's  at  night  rather  than  in  midday  as 
the  Boldiers  have  It. 

Recruits  for  the  specialists'  schools  will  be 
accepted  from  among  girls  who  already  have 
eome  training  for  the  special  Jobs.  Already 
860  recruit.8  have  been  selected  from  the 
Ninth  Corps  Area  and  v/ill  arrive  Monday 
to  begin  tlieir  4  weeks  of  basic  training  a.t 
the  fort.  They  wiH  not  attend  the  same 
classes  as  W.\AC  officer  candidates,  however, 
and  will  be  moved  downtown  to  the  special- 
ists' school  at  the  end  of  their  first   month 

It  was  assumed  when  the  WAAC  was  estab- 
lished that  two-thirds  of  Its  members  would 
go  Into  the  Air  Warnirig  Service  of  the  Inter- 
ceptor O-immand.  Sirice  that  time,  however, 
the  call  from  all  Army  coips  area  head- 
quarters for  WAAC  u;alts  has  been  so  great 
the  other  specialist  training  is  being  rushed 
and  Captain  Jones  says  specialists  In  other 
fle'ds  will  outnumber  the  air-warning 
WAAC's  2  to  1 

Only  offlcers  for  the  air-warning  service 
will  be  trained  at  Fort  Des  Moines,  with 
other  training  given  along  the  coasts  in  areas 
where  volunteers  already  are  carrying  on  this 
important  work.  Ninety  officer  candidates 
from  the  service  are  enrolled  for  the  first 
school  period.  Between  300  and  400  officers 
will  be  trained  for  this  field  by  end  of  the 
year.  They  have  to  meet  all  rcqu.rements 
of  regular  WAAC  s.  but  are  selected  from 
among  the  volunteers  who  have  carried  on 
the  work  for  2  years.  Not  more  than  50 
from  each  area  will  be  accepted  at  one  time 
from  one  prea,  so  as  not  to  cripple  the  work 
already  under  way. 

10,000   READY    IN   MAT 

"By  next  May,"  Captain  Jones  declares, 
"we  will  have  10.000  WAAC's  trained  and  at 
work  in  the  air-warning  service." 

This  mear.s.  by  his  calculations,  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  will  have  Issued  a  call  for 
possibly  a  .second  25.000  WAAC's  before 
spring.  The  WAAC  bill  sets  the  top  number 
at  150.000.  but  only  25,000  have  been  called 
for  at  this  time. 

II  the  school  Is  the  success  the  officers  here 
believe  It  will  be,  and  if  calls  for  WAAC  units 
are  an  Indication  of  the  need  for  it.  Congress 
doubtless  will  be  psked  to  Increase  the  top 
number— possibly  doubling  it  next  year. 


WAAC  s  Lkakn-  How  To  Majich — How  To  Ride 
IN  Army  TatrcKS 

(By  Christine  Sadler) 
Fort  Des  Moinfs,  Iowji,  July  19 — Click. 
click,  click,  the  WAAC's:  rlready  are  march- 
ing— and  doing  rather  well  at  it,  too,  accord- 
ing to  Sgt.  K  C.  Walterbach,  who  lined  up  the 
first  50  members  of  the  Women's  Army  Aux- 
iliary Corps  to  arrive  here  yesterday  and 
marched  them  to  Sunday  mess 

■'  Fall  in'  is  something  jou  will  be  hearing 
all  the  time  you  stay  here."  the  sergeant  prom- 
ised the  early  comers,  who  included  Bernice 
Keplinger,  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Leg- 
islature, and  several  women  from  the  aircraft 
warning  filter  system  In  Florida 

As  thest  w  ",  \~  s  stood  In  double  file  order 
facing  tie:  'Valttrbach.  It  was  evident  no 

"scatterbrains '  were  among  them.  There 
were  two  gorgeous-looking  redheads,  a  sprin- 
kling of  blondes,  and  four  or  five  with  gray 
hair.  Although  official  statistics  are  rot 
available,  the  average  age  s^eemed  to  be  about 
30.  Two  wore  slack  suits,  but  the  majcrity 
wore  summer  prints  All  told,  they  locked 
much  like  a  class  of  women  on  a  summer- 
school  campus  where  older  teachers  were 
taking  refresher  courses  along  with  regular 
college  girls  working  for  eitra  credits 

All  must  have  been  prac  ticing  march  tech- 
nique at  home,  for  v.hen  Sergeant  Walter- 
bach  said  "Left  face"  they  turned  with  a  uni- 
fied precision  that  broueht  a  gasp  of  admira- 
tion from  the  photographers.  Not  everybody 
kept  step  all  the  way  to  the  cafeteria  mess 
hall,  but  there  were  no  gape  in  the  ranks  and 
no  stepping  on  heels 

With  poise  and  gcod  humor  they  took  their 
metal  trnys  with  sccoped-cut  partitions  and 
loaded  their  food  onto  thi?m  without  benefit 
of  dishes — except  for  glasses  to  hold  pine- 
apple juice  and  water  and  a  saucerle&s  rup  for 
coffee.  Their  ice  cream  went  onto  the  tray 
alongside  their  mashed  potatoes,  pcis,  beef, 
and  green  salad. 

Tomorrow  morning  th>  sergeant  and  his 
associates  will  have  200  W.\AC"s  to  march  to  a 
breakfa.st  featuring  poached  eggs  and  fre<;h 
butterfly  rolls  By  nightfall  they  will  be 
lining  up  the  present  sch<x)l  sU'ength  of  800. 
Almost  100  WAAC's  arrived  last  night  on 
the  same  train  that  brought  Director  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby  from  Wairhington  via  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Hobby,  the  WAAC's  "commanding  gen- 
eral," was  met  by  Col  Don  C.  Faith,  com- 
mandant of  the  school,  and  rede  to  the  post 
In  a  staff  car.  The  WAAC's  were  met  by 
regular  Army  soldiers  and  driven  cut  in 
covered  Army  trucks  Just  like  those  used  to 
transport  selectees. 

One  piece  of  luggage  it-  what  most  of  the 
■WAAC's  are  bringir.g.  As  soon  ns  they  are 
asjlgncd  to  br.rracks,  they  lose  no  time  un- 
packing and  getting  their  civilian  belongings 
into  their  two  lockers  Top  tray  in  the  foot 
locker  Is  being  reserved  generally  for  rcs- 
metics  and  soap,  of  which  all  the  early 
arrivals  had  generous  supplies.  Several 
brought  radios  and  cameras,  and  already 
there  are  pictures  of  boy  friends  and  hus- 
bands hanging  on  the  k  cker  doors. 

Of  the  800  WAAC's  due  here.  440  are  officer 
candidates  and  360  are  auxiliaries — already 
knows  as  "auxs"  around  the  fort.  All  will 
receive  the  same  "processing"  and  outfitting 
into  uniforms,  but  they  will  attend  separate 
classes  and  eat  In  separate  sections  of  the 
mess  hall. 

The  auxs  will  have  4  weeks  of  basic  train- 
ing and  then  go  to  specialists'  schools  that 
will  be  set  up  In  downtown  Des  Moines.  The 
candidat<?s  will  have  8  weeks  of  training,  and 
then  most  of  them  remain  at  the  fcrt  to 
teach  other  arrivals.  A  second  big  group 
will  arrive  August  3,  and  the  full  school 
strength  will  be  7.000. 

There  are  barracks  now  for  1.100  WAACs. 
but  148  new  buildings  will  be  constructed 


and  8  old  cavalry  stables  are  being  remodeled 
as  barracks.  First  classes  will  be  held  outside 
because  classrooms  are  not  quite  finiJ-hed. 
If  It  rains,  they  will  u.-e  various  comers  of  a 
large  riding  hall  left  over  from  tl.iys  when 
Port  Deii  Molne.  was  a  cavalry  post 

Regtilar  eoldlers  doing  the  cooking  and 
most  of  the  work  for  the  early  WAAC's  will 
stay  until  November  "It  seems  to  me,"  said 
Staff  Sgt.  Frank  A.  Smith  thcughUully. 
"that  we  can  teach  women  to  oook  by  No- 
vember. Otherwise  we'll  Just  stay  here  until 
we  do." 

The  idea  Is  to  make  each  WAAC  unit  en- 
tirely self-sustaining.  When  a  company 
leaves  this  post  to  take  over  Its  duties,  lor 
instance,  it  will  have  its  own  cooks,  drivers, 
telephone  operators,  and  clericals. 

WAAC  officers  will  not  take  cooking,  but 
must  become  proficient  In  kitchen  manage- 
ment. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T3 

Monday.  July  20.  1942 

\i  D  K^  !  N  M  Speaker,  next 
Thursday,  July  23.  which  is  a  traditional 
day  of  mourning  in  the  Jewish  calendar, 
commemorating  the  ancient  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  synagogues  throughout  the 
land  will  add  the  note  of  contemporary 
mourning  and  indignation  over  the  mass 
murders  by  Nazi  executioners  of  nearly 
1,000,000  Jews  in  Nazi-occupied  Europe. 

In  trapedy-laden  Europe  the  Jewish 
trage<3y  is  most  horrible  beyond  compare. 
The  Jewish  people  count  its  "Lidices"  in 
the  hundreds. 

The  Synagogue  Council  of  America, 
which  embraces  the  orthodox,  reform, 
and  conservative  wings  in  American  Ju- 
dai.^m,  has  called  upon  its  1.300  rabbis 
and  congregations  throughout  the  land 
to  conduct  special  services  next  Thursday 
of  mourning  for  the  victims  of  the  mass 
murders  In  many  communities  Chris- 
tians will  join  in  expressions  of  condem- 
nation of  the  murderers  and  of  sympatlij 
toward  the  afflicted. 

Christian  statesmen  and  clergy  Ir 
E'uropean  countries,  even  in  the  face  ol 
Nazi  conquerors,  have  lifted  their  voices 
in  condemnation.  Even  if  such  outcries 
cannot  avail  to  stay  the  executioner's 
hand,  they  have  a  moral  worth  as  an  ex- 
pression of  human  decency,  sympathy, 
and  fellowship.  American  public  opin- 
ion apparently  has  not  as  yet  become 
aroused  to  the  .same  extent. 

statement  on  behalf  of  the  stnaccgttx 

COtTNCTL    or    AMERICA 

Since  1933  the  world  has  been  living 
through  a  crescendo  of  violence.  The 
Jews  of  Germany  were  the  shock  troops 
who  bore  the  first  impact.  Since  then, 
as  country  after  country  has  been  en- 
gulfed by  the  flood  of  terror  and  blood- 
shed, among  the  most  hapless  of  tho  v.c- 
time  have   been   the   Jews  everywhere. 
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Their    synagogues    and    innitut 
rel-gion,  education,  and  benevolt 
been   destroyed.     They  have  be 
jected  to  unceasing  pogroms. 
the  right  of  earning  their  liveli 
homes  and  pof>sessions  seized, 
rounded   up   inio   concentration 
and   under   conditions   of 
suffering  and  cruelty  expelled  1 
ghettos    where    privation. 
disease  have  decimated  them 
erable  survivors  see  themselve? 
down  for  imminent  death. 

But  the  ruthless  oppressor  V   - 
Impatient  with  even  these  r  • 
Inhuman  ferocity,  and  he  i>  '•• 
to  obhterate  the  very  name  and 
of  the  JfW  from  the  Europe  of 
order.     With    unparalleled    cut 
has  mown  down  by  the  faring  Si 
nigh    a    million    of    defenseles.s 
children  and  women  as  well  as 
the  fields  of  death  of  what  wt 
Poland  and  the  free  countries  of 
and  eastern  Europe. 

The  blood  of  innocent  men  anc 
and  children  whose  only  crime 
they  worshipped  the  God  of 
cries  aloud  from  the  earth  that 
cover  it   and   will   not   silence   i 
cry  penetrates  into  the  ears  and 
heart  of  the  world  that  still  pays 
to   biblical    teachings    of    reli 
throughout  the  United  Nations 
"Hew  long.  O  Lord,  how  long?" 

The  Fast  of  Ab.  day  of  saddt  ?1 
Ties,  recalling  the  blackest  cha 
the  long  epic  of  Israel — the  des 
of  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem 
temple  more  than  25  centuries  a 
second  destruction  and  the  scat 
Israel  to  the  four  corners  of  t 
18^4   centuries   ago.   the  expuU 
exile   of   Jews    from   Spain    exa 
centuries  ago — has  summoned 
once  more  to  his  s>Tiagogues  to 
again  the  dirges  of  Jeremiah  of 
the  threnody  born  of  Israels  C( 
suffering. 

This  year  of  all  years  th  F 
stirs  American  Israel  to  the  dei 
mourn  with  lamentation  as  of 
look  out  upon  the  scene  of  unpn 
horror  in  Europe  where  our  ov 
kin  and  brothers  In  spirit  live 
tion  and  die  as  martyrs. 

In  the  midst  of  our  mournln 
ever,  we  are  sustained  by  consola 
hope. 

We   find   comfort   in-  the  un 
spirit  of  cur  brothers  and  sister 
lands  of  affl.ction.  many  of  w 
restsling  the  tyrant  at  the  risk 
lives  and   the  lives  of  their  kir 
they  find  comfort  in  the  know 
Amri  .c;\n  Israel  has  not  forgott 
sorrows  in  their  sorrow,  hopes 
redemption,  and  will  do  what 
be  humanly  possible  to  ease  t 
dens. 

We  find  comfort  in  the  recorc 
sons  and  daughters  of  our  p^^opl 
lands  of  the  United  Nations  w 
thrown  themselves  into  the  st 
freedom  with  unsurpassed  vaio: 

We  are  heartened  by  the  dis; 
the  fortitude  of  the  Jews  of 
in  the  face  of  the  peril  which  is 
them,  and  trust  that  they  may 
necessary  means  to  defend   theji 
ar.ci  -h-nr  homes. 
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We  find  comfort  in  the  e.xpressions  of 
sympathy,  and  understanding  which 
have  ccme  from  leaders  of  other  religious 
faiths,  both  here  and  abroad;  and  we 
look  to  our  American  Government  and 
to  the  governments  of  all  the  United  Na- 
tions to  take  cognizance  of  the  tragic 
plight  of  the  Jewish  people  among  the 
company  of  the  martyred  victims  of  the 
executioner's  hand. 

We  acknowledge  with  humble  thanks- 
giving that  our  lot  as  American  Israel 
has  fallen  in  this  blessed  land  of  free- 
dom, to  which  we  are  pledged  with  our 
hearts,  with  our  souls,  with  our  sub- 
stance, and  with  our  lives. 

A<  the  Fast  of  Ab  is  followed  by  the 
Saybath  of  comfort,  so  we  pray  that  this 
episode  of  tragedy  may  be  followed  by  a 
dispensation  of  comfort  for  all  mankind, 
achieved  through  victory  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  light  followed  by  enduring 
peace. 

Thus  may  we  rise  up  from  the  day  of 
mourning,  strengthened  by  our  prayers. 
"Turn  us  again  unto  Thee.  O  Lord,  that 
we  may  return;  renew  our  days  as  of 
old." 

HECKNT  MASS  MASSACRES  OF  JEWS  IN  N.\ZI-HELD 
ErROPE 

Scores  of  reports  which  have  been  ar- 
riving almost  daily  from  reliable  circles 
abroad  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  Nazis 
have  embarked  upon  a  systematic  cam- 
paign to  exterminate  the  Jewish  masses 
in  the  countries  under  their  control. 
Both  in  the  number  of  civilians  exter- 
minated in  such  a  short  period  of  time 
and  in  the  ruthless  methods  used  to  ac- 
complish this  extermination,  the  cam- 
paign appears  to  have  no  parallel  in 
history. 

Most  alarming  of  these  reports  was  the 
one  released  by  the  Polish  Government- 
in-exile  but  a  few  weeks  a  so  telling  of 
the  murder  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  of 
more  than  700,000  Jews  during  the  past 
year.  This  report  was  bas:d  upon  de- 
tailed Information  smuggled  out  of  the 
occupied  territory  by  underground  chan- 
nels and  later  broadcast  by  the  British 
Broadcasting  Co.  in  all  European  lan- 
guages. 

The  physical  extermination  of  Jews, 
according  to  this  report,  was  begun  last 
summer  in  eastern  Galicia  where  Jewish 
males  between  the  ages  of  14  and  60  were 
hrrdcd  into  public  squares  and  ceme- 
te:  i»  s.  forced  to  dig  their  own  graves,  and 
then  machine-gunned  or  hand-prenaded. 
Orphans,  poor  and  infirm  Jews  from  old- 
age  asylums,  the  sick  in  hospitaLs,  women 
and  children,  were  among  the  victims. 
In  many  places.  Jews  were  herded  into 
trucks  and  d  -ported  to  unrevealed  desti- 
nations or  massacred  in  nearby  woods. 
At  Lwow  (Lemberg*.  35,000  were  slain: 
at  Stanislawow.  15,000;  5.000  at  Tarno- 
pol:  at  Zloczow.  2  000;  at  Brzezany.  only 
1.700  were  left  alive  of  18,000  and  thou- 
sands of  others  in  Przemysl  and  Brody 
met  a  similar  fate.  Mass  massacres  also 
took  place  in  the  Slonim  district  of  east- 
ern Poland.  9,000  having  been  extermi- 
nated in  Slonim  proper  and  6,000  in  Ba- 
ranowicze.  In  Volhynia,  the  killings,  be- 
gun in  November,  continued  without  let- 
up for  3  days  and  nights,  during  which 
time  the  number  of  victims  reached  the 
staggering  total  of  15,000  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rovno  alone. 


Thousands  were  also  spAd  to  have  been 
killed  in  a  "less  painful"  fashion — in  mo- 
bile gas  chambers.  Lodz,  in  the  annexed 
territory,  provided  35.000  sU(h  victims; 
Kolo,  Bugaij.  and  Isbitza.  5.000. 

In  February,  the  murder  wave  reached 
central  Poland,  affecting  particularly  the 
areas  of  Radom  and  Lublin.  The  latter 
city  saw  the  number  of  executed  reach 
2.00C,  while  25,000  other  Jews  were 
herded  into  sealed  trains  and  shipped  to 
an  unknown  destination.  In  the  War- 
saw ghetto,  where  half  a  million  Jews 
stare  death  in  the  face  daily,  the  Gestapo 
personally  supervised  a  series  of  raids 
duiing  which  many  Jews  were  killed  and 
their  bodies  left  lying  in  the  streets. 

In  the  Wilno  district  of  Lithuania,  in 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion faces  virtual  extinction,  as  seen  from 
these  and  other  reliable  reports.  For, 
by  November,  50  000  of  a  previous  total  of 
62,000  Jews  in  Wilno  alone  were  mur- 
dered in  a  systematic  campaign. 

All  of  these  reports  do  no:  take  Into 
account  the  trail  of  blood  and  terror  left 
behind  by  the  Nazi  armies  in  occupying 
Soviet  territories  since  Junt-  22.  1941. 
According  to  a  report  by  the  Anti-Fascist 
Jewish  Committee  in  Kuibyshi  v,  over  25,- 
000  Jews  in  Brest-Litovsk,  Pinsk,  Wladi- 
mir-Wolynsk,  and  Vitebsk  hsve  already 
suffered  execution  at  the  hands  of  the 
invaders.  On  October  23,  25.000  Jews 
in  Odessa  were  herded  into  military  bar- 
racks and  shot  by  machine  gunners.  In 
Minsk,  Gomel.  Berdichev,  Zhiiomir,  Mo- 
hilev,  all  densely  Jcwish-popuUtcd  areas. 
Jews  were  evicted  from  their  homes  to 
make  room  for  German  soldiers.  Molo- 
tov,  Soviet  Commissar  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, in  his  official  note  to  tlie  govern- 
ments of  the  United  Nations,  also  re- 
ported the  execution  of  52.(00  Jewish 
and  non-Jewish  persons  in  the  key 
Ukranian  city,  Kiev. 

Slovakia,  Nazi-dominated  country  in 
Central  Europe,  is  apparently  destined  by 
the  Nazis  to  become  the  first  European 
country  cleared  completely  ol  Jews,  for 
Minister  of  Interior  Sano  Mach  recently 
ordered  the  expulsion  of  all  £0,000  Jews 
to  Eastern  Europe  by  September  1.  By 
the  end  of  May  the  number  of  deportees 
was  already  reported  to  ha'e  reached 
45,000.  half  of  the  former  Je'vish  popu- 
lation. 

Those  whose  lives  have  been  spared  by 
the  Nazis  are  not  more  fortunate.  They 
live  under  the  most  horrifying  condi- 
tions imaginable.  In  Poland  the  herd- 
ing of  over  one  and  a  half  nillion  Jews 
in  more  than  11  ghettos  his  resulted 
in  typhus  and  spotted  fever  epidemics, 
widespread  starvation,  and  m.isery.  which 
is  said  to  have  brought  aboir  the  death 
of  165.000  in  1941,  Thousanls  of  other 
Jews  shipped  from  Bessarabia  and  Buko- 
vina  have  also  died  of  the  sime  causes 
in  tht^  Soviet  territory  occupi.  d  near  the 
Bug  River  by  Rumanian  soldiers.  Hard- 
labor  camps  are  another  feature  of  the 
Nazi  occupational  sj'stem.  Cver  200.000 
able-bodied  Jews  were  recently  rounaed 
up  for  slave  labor  in  Poland  fallowing  an 
order  by  Hans  Fiank.  head  cf  the  Gov- 
ernment General. 

The  facts  and  figures  citec  above  arc 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  nass  of  in- 
formation received  from  abroad  relating 
to  the  bestial  campaign  of  annihilation 
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midertakf^,  V;v  '>-.-  N'.,;';s  ;is';iinst  the 
Jewish  pcpuia'.;jn.  This  barbarous 
treatment  of  the  civilian  population  is 
against  all  rules  of  modern  warfare  and 
cannot  be  justified  by  any  exigencies  of 
wartime  necessities.  That  all  the  atroci- 
ties taking  place  are  not  accidental  or 
isolated  events  but  part  of  a  system  of 
exterminating  the  Jewish  population  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Nazi  lead- 
ers threaten  to  continue  these  brutalities 
until  no  Jews  will  be  left  in  Europe. 

RELIGIOtrS   PEHSECmON 

Even  before  Hitler  c.ime  into  power  a 
favorite  occupation  of  his  Brown  Shirt 
followers  was  to  destroy  headstones  in 
Jewish  cemeteries,  defile  synagogues,  and 
desecrate  Torah  scrolls.  Afterward,  the 
burning  of  Jewish  schools  and  synagogues 
becam.e  commonplace  in  Germany.  The 
most  barbarous  outbreak  was  during  the 
pogrom  days  in  November  1938.  The  toll 
of  arson  before  the  war  was,  in  Germany, 
239  synagogues;  In  Austria,  107;  in  Czech- 
oslovakia, 42;  and  in  Danzig,  3.  Alto- 
gether, the  known  total  is  435  synagogues. 
In  the  occupation  of  Poland,  hundreds  of 
synagogues  were  destroyed.  A  similar 
procedure  was  followed  in  every  occupied 
country,  as  well  as  in  every  country  which 
became  vassal  to  Hitler.  Scores  of  syna- 
gogues were  burned  in  Rumania,  Yugo- 
slavia, Slovakia,  and  Lithuania.  Fre- 
quently, the  Germans  transformed  syna- 
gogues into  stables,  latrines,  or  N^a?!  club- 
rooms. 

Jewish  ritual  slaughter  is  forbidden  in 
all  Nazi-controlled  countries.  According 
to  recent  information,  almost  all  places 
of  worship  have  been  closed  in  Polish, 
Rumanian,  and  Slovakian  cities,  and  Jews 
are  forbidden  to  hold  public  prayers. 
Except  in  the  ghettos.  Jews  are  compelled 
to  work  on  the  Sabbath.  Their  religious 
communities  have  been  forced  to  act  as 
administrative  offices  to  perform  Nazi 
commands. 

CONDEMNATIONS    OF    NAZI     PIBSFCTmON    VOICED 
BT  CHRISTIANS  IN  EUROPr 

Throughout  the  entire  continent  of 
Europe  the  sufferings  of  the  JewLsh  peo- 
ple has  called  forth  from  many  Chris- 
tian spokesmen  the  emphatic  condemna- 
tion of  what  the  Nazi  authorities  openly 
concede  to  be  a  deliberate  campaign  to 
extirpate  the  Jews. 

Leading  chuichmen.  political  figures 
and  statesmen,  have  expressed  their  hor- 
ror over  the  bestiality  of  a  policy  that 
has  already  b'^^n  sealed  in  Poland  by  the 
murders  ri     f^    ^^00  Innocent  Jews. 

As  recently  as  !.  *  ■''';'■■  ^^^  '''"  '^e 
British  Broadcast i:;;;  C  •.  :  .v.;k,  Eng- 
land's leading  Rom;.:  (  ,  iiolic  prelate. 
His  Emmrv.  C  ,•  ;  r  V.  Kuvsl'^y,  Arch- 
bishop of  Wc.^ur.uiiiti.  api)eakd  to  his 
fellrw  Christians  to  resist  the  "black 
deedsof  sh'^'"-'  u->-rh  th.-N,,-i-  ;i!,r.'  ir - 
mitting.  E.i>':i,t:  ii;^  r-'^''''  ''"^-  :i'i'*'''':- 
tlc  documents  that  "?;«  v  d  I  >  \' ; c  nu*  - 
tion  the  uner  bestial:"-  -;  '^i-  G<  ••: n 
method  in  conquered  p  la;u1  "1'  Car- 
dinal declared  that  "innocent  blood  cries 
out  to  1:»  <i'.  t--'^,  f.-r  vrnrrancp  "  "Evory- 
thine  ;■•  nt-.  u-  !x  '  Jtw,-n,  Cruiirilic, 
or  C):'! h'ldi'X,'  n*'  ix  ,:i!ri>'d,  ".^  ''■•'  '-''- 
get  of  ih-'  ;:i^an  :::\-yed  ui  :i:-*  N  u: 
agents. ' 


W;''t;r:  :v.  the  Je'.vi-],  B:;"'etin  of  Lon- 
don i:u^:  M^rch.  the  B.-.^ii  prelate  in  a 
statement,  subsequently  given  wide- 
spread prominence  in  Catholic  news- 
papers in  England.  ass'?rted  that  the 
cruel  ti-eatment  of  the  Jews  at  any  time 
and  in  any  land  called  for  the  strongest 
condemnation. 

V'lioever  believes  in  (jod.  our  loving 
Father."  he  continued,  '•revolts  against 
the  tyranny  of  governments  which  op- 
press His  children  of  any  race.  To  the 
Christian  and  Catholic.  Jews  and  Gentilt.s 
are  alike  sons  of  the  Eteinal  Father.  In 
every  human  heart  the  decent  senti- 
ments of  justice  and  equity  proclaim  that 
a  Jew  is  a  fellowman  and  entitled  to  be 
treated  as  such.  All  these  motives  oi  re- 
ligion and  natural  humanity  have  been 
discarded  by  the  Jew-baiters  in  past 
times  and  in  many  lands.  But  never  and 
nowhere  has  the  savagery  of  prejudice 
been  so  fiercely  let  loose  as  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  in  the  Nazi -dominated  coun- 
tries during  these  last  years  of  unex- 
ampled brutality.  The  whole  world 
knows  the  frantic  hatred  with  which  the 
Hitler  gang  has  pursued  the  Jews,  As 
we  hope  for  good  will  and  fair  play  for 
ourselves,  so  must  we  insist  on  justice 
and  compassion  for  all  our  fellow  men. 
We  Catholics  with  other  Christians." 
the  cardinal  concluded,  "have  had  our 
share  of  persecution  and  of  calumny;  we 
are  enjoying  martyrdom  now  as  we  did 
centuries  ago  before  this  violent  age  of 
systematic  lying — and  so  we  can  well 
understand  the  Jewish  reaction  to  simi- 
lar treatment  by  whomsoever  it  is  in- 
fiicted." 

When  the  Polish  Government,  in  exile, 
in  a  German-language  broadcast,  offici- 
ally confirmed  the  report  that  700,000 
Jews  had  been  massacred  by  the  Nazis  in 
Poland  since  the  summer  of  1941.  a  group 
of  23  members  of  the  British  Parliament, 
impressed  by  what  was  termed  "probably 
the  greatest  mass  slaughter  in  history," 
submitted  a  resolution  to  the  House  of 
Commons  expressing  '•indignation  and 
horror  over  the  German  atrocities"  and 
assuring  that  "retribution  will  unfail- 
ingly be  exacted." 

Following  other  recent  protests  by 
British  statesmen,  among  them  Lord 
Strabolgi,  Laborite  peer,  and  Oliver 
Locker-Lampson,  Conservative  Member 
of  Parliament,  the  British  Minister  of 
Information,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  asserted  that  retribution 
would  be  exacted  from  the  Nazis  after  the 
war  for  their  crimes  against  civilians  in 
occupied  territories  Throughout  the 
week  beginning  Jn  13.  it  was  an- 
nounced, details  ol  tht  Nazi  massacres 
would  be  broadcast  over  the  British  air 
waves  in  a.,  l:  n^ruages  daily. 

At  ■:■  catl,."T:C:  ir  T  --rir-  I):  Benes, 
exileti  C/:pthu>.'.  \ak  P.;  a:  :.:  :old  his 
hearers: 

Unl'  s  T^-  mnkp  clear  that  aggresslv**  war 
will  alv\;iys  v.wo]ve  punishment  of  the  nation 
which  provoked  It  and  that  clviliztd  men 
Bimply  will  not  nrr-t^pr  ?\ny  crude  racial 
theories  or  other  N  -;  '  '  rt-  rVut  the 
"herrenvolk,"  1  can  see  no  nope  lor  Exjope  or 
humanitT. 


alter  their  pro-Jewish  attitude.  The 
pro-Nazi  Prague  daily,  Cczko  Slovo,  bit- 
terly criticized  the  Church,  stating  that — 

Ii  16  serious  th*t  the  clergy  keepa  silent  on 
the  Jews. 

A  Protestant  newspaper,  denounced 
last  September  by  Sano  Mach,  Slovakian 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  declared: 

What  is  being  done  to  the  Jewp  in  Slov.Tk'.a 
Is  not  In  accord  with  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  even  less  with  the  principles  of 
tnie  Christianity. 

The  resignation  of  Bishop  Berggrav, 
the  head  of  the  Lutheran  SUte  Church 
of  Norway,  and  of  the  other  Norwegian 
bishops,  has  followed  the  stout  opposi- 
tion that  Norwegian  Christians  have  of- 
fered to  the  Nazis  and  their  Quisling 
supporters  Recently  the  bishops  issued 
a  pastoral  letter  denouncing  the  persecu- 
tion of  Jews  as  a  crime  against  the  teach- 
ings of  Christianity. 

ThroUf:hout  Prance  there  is  implacable 
opposition  on  the  part  of  many  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  toward  Nazi   anti- 
Semitism.    Recent    expression    of    this 
sentiment    was    given    by    the    Roman 
Catholic    archbishop    of    Toulouse,    the 
Most  Reverend  M.  G.  Saliege,  in  a  letter 
to  a  Toulouse  rabbi  condemning  Marshal 
Petain"s  anti-Semitic  laws.     The  arch- 
bishop, recalling  the  statement  by  Fope 
Pius  XI  that  "we  are  Semites  spiritually." 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  for  that 
reason  Catholics  are  "deeply  affected  by 
the  tragedy  which  has  befallen  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel."    In  his  letter  Archbishop 
Saliege  asked  the  Almighty  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  the  Jewish  people.    A  re- 
cent report  from  the   Netherlands  an- 
nounced that  a  pa.storal  letter  denounc- 
ing the  "unmerciful  and  unjust  treat- 
ment that  is  being  meted  out  to  the  Jews 
by  those  in  power  in  our  country"  had 
been  issued  by  the  Catholic  archbishop 
and  all  the  bishops  of  the  Netherlands. 
Many  Dutch  Christians  have  taken  many 
ri.sks  to  comfort  and  to  help  their  Jewish 
compatriots.    This  is  substantiated  by  a 
report  which  came  through  Stockholm 
recently  that  Dutch  workers  have  been 
slipping  into  the  Jewish  ghettos  in  Am- 
sterdam at  night  in  order  to  protect  Jews 
from  anticipated  anti-JewPsh  attacks. 

At  a  time  Nazi  anti-Jewish  measures 
cascaded  upon  their  victims,  the  Protes- 
tant minister  of  Holland  addressed  to  Dr. 
Arthur  Seyss-Inquart,  Reich  commis- 
sioner for  the  Netherlands,  a  spirited  pro- 
test in  which  it  was  stated  "these  meas- 
ures violate  the  spiritual  dignity  of  man- 
kind; are  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
Christian  mercy." 

When  the  Nazi  radio  In  Holland  at- 
',!!>'>-■  -r-r-  ri.;,;:\l!'-  for  their  "protf  <  .  <'r. 
ol  Jews,  a:v<v*tr  w-is  not  long  del  1 
It  came  at  a  joint  meeting  in  Atnste;  i;  y.: 
of  two  of  the  '•■.!-:-:•-*  DTh  r.--'Mr  •  .nt 
partif\<;  whrn  !">:  s"i  t  ■:  i,.-  :  H'  P  a  ne, 
forn^t  1  r:!b,r,il  :n.:.i"'":  and  leader  of 
t>  Christian  Hisior:cai  Society,  de- 
(....:  t   ! : 

I  cf  us  that  we  shall,  for  the 
,:  1  ■■  ;-:v  out  of  public 
j^  r  -  s  'id  to  u?e.  Bpir- 
>  ;:;  ur  blood — freedom  of 
i.  ,j,    ,.;.a  opinion. 

'iv  Hf-rr  !!::,■-  'ii:t-  the  lead- 
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In   Holland,   including  several 
clergymen,  publicly  denounced 
Jewish  laws  as  "contrary   to 
ideals"  and  demanded  their  re 

Many  Dutch   gentiles   appeal 
streets  with  the  prescribed  Star 
on  their  coats  and  the  word 
written  across  the  emblem  in 
ters.    In  the  south  Limburh  d 
tices  "Verbcden  voor  Joden"  • 
to  Jews*  were  tcin  down  in  sev 
Elsewhere  Dutch  Christians  coi 
show  their  feelings  by  greeting  1 
cbvious  ostentation,  or  by  givir 
r.a's  .n  trolley  cars  and  buses  to 
J.jWi.'^h  compatriots. 

In  one  recent  case  the  entire 
prpulation  of  the  Belgian  capitc^l 
the  Star  of  David  and  so  made 
and  ineffpciive  a  Nazi  decree 
their  Jewish  fellow-citizens. 

From  B"rne,  Switzerland   li 
ber   came   a   report   that   :  ') 
cf   the    Protestant    Church    iii 
land    had   condemned   the 
of  Jews   from   Nazi-held    tern 
also   demanded   that    the   Civ: 
a   stand   against    anti-Semit: 
meeting  of  the  Swiss  Society  I 
the   German    tB?kennende) 
Switzerland,    the    assembled    c 
a'.tackrd  the  Jewish  dcportati 
pecially  horrible  in  number  and 
and  aikrd  for  the  proclama 
following  program: 

1    The   Church,   to   v/hirh    the 
beca  entrusted   through   God's   m 
upon  Its  m?::.hers  to  pray  for  suffei}! 
and  to  do  everything  possible  to  re 
suiTerin^s 

2.  The  Church  condemns  the 
persecution  of  the  Jewish  people 
at>a;nst  the  creative  will  cf  Gcd 

3    The  Church  fee!.s  itself  e; 
trgcther  with  the  fate  of  the  Jew; 
Rccc-rd  ng  tn  the  Ne-v  Testament 
ltl>m    Is    Irreconcilable   with    mem 
the  Christian  ccnmuuity. 
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F!ON.  JAMES  A  SHANL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  \TI\,T:S 


Monday   Juhj  20.  1942 

Mr     ^:•ANI.r  V         >!       ^'-    K 

far  cry  irora  liu'sesetnunpiy  di.- 
when  Captain  Gainor.  of  the  Ctt\ 
was  talking  to  us  of  the  possibilit 
in  German  air  power  in  the  N   r 
tic.  and  Vilhjalmur  Stefan -.^:.  . 
ing  out  for  us  the  importance  of 
tary  activity  in  the  far  north. 
were  prophets   of  unquestionec 
Today  it  is  Stefan.sson  whose  p 
and  works   h^ve  fulfilled  the 
Captain  Gainor.     In  a  small  w 
harpy  to  place  in  the  Recor 
from  the  writings  cf  a  mai:   F 
Hanson.  au:hor  of  Stefan      n 
of  the  North,  who   certain  • 
more  than  any  other  r.'r.   • 
public  an  idea  of  the  cor/  ; .  j  ;■  i 
world's  most  famous  Mrr.- :     : 
V.  rlv. 
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Stefansson.  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
one  man,  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the 
far  north  may  be  an  important  field  cf  mili- 
tary activity  in  any  war  that  faces  us.  He 
threw  open  the  doors  of  the  Arctic  by  proving 
precisely  that  it  is  not  an  awful  place — that, 
Instead.  It  is  a  pleasant,  much-maligned  place 
where  white  men  as  well  as  Eskimos  can  live 
and  work  safely  and  unadventurously.  And 
it  is  Stefani^son  today  who  is  teaching  our 
Army  and  Navy  what  they  need  to  know  to 
make  the  Arctic,  when  they  get  there,  the 
docile  sort  of  place  that  he  says  it  Is. 

For  several  years  Stcfansson's  headquarters 
In  New  York's  Greenwich  Village,  housing  his 
private  library  on  the  polar  regions  (the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world),  and  work- 
ing space  for  his  small  staff,  have  liumracd 
like  the  busiest  kind  of  a  research  institu- 
tion. He  has  supplied  the  Army  with  reports 
totaling  more  than  2.000.000  words,  the 
equivalent  of  20  full-length  novels  and  prob- 
ably the  greatest  and  most  concise  bcdy  of 
practical  information  on  the  Arctic  available 
anywhere  in  the  world 

Pan  of  this  information  is  an  Arctic  Man- 
ual, telling  m  practical  terms  Just  how  to  live 
and  get  along  in  the  north.  This  is  for  the 
soldiers.  Much  of  the  rest  of  it  is  specialzed 
information  of  hichly  tactical  value.  This  is 
held  for  the  confidential  use  of  key  officers. 
Stpfansscn  is  now  busy  on  a  new  work  for 
the  Navy;  a  guide  for  ships  and  sailors  that 
ply  Icelandic,  Greenlandic,  and  o;her  north- 
ern waters 

If  you  should  see  Stefansson  at  work  among 
his  bocks  at.d  papers  you  would  got  an  im- 
pression, not  of  an  adventurer,  but  of  a  dls- 
tinjcT-iished  scholar  And  that  Impression 
would  be  exeictly  right.  A  tall.  shy.  ircn- 
gray-haired  man  in  his  sixties,  with  pleasant 
wrinkles  edging  his  eyes.  Stcfansson  has  no 
flair  for  heroics  "An  adventure."  he  likes  to 
say.  "is  a  si?n  of  Incomjxjter.ce."  Tlie  out- 
pourings cf  the  "intrepid"  school  of  explor- 
ers— and  their  press  agents — fill  him  with 
scholarly  scorn 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  true  enough.  A  scholar,  even  tha 
world's  greatest  Arctic  scholar,  isn't  of  much 
use  to  a  sob  sister  But  when  the  scholars 
reseaiTh  is  backed  up  by  a  long  record  of  ac- 
tive exploration — by  11 '^  years  in  the  Arctic 
without  benefit  of  elaborate  supply  ex^jedi- 
tions — he  can  be  of  inestimable  use  to  the 
military  and  naval  men  who  are  already  in 
the  far  north  or  who  may  scon  find  them- 
selves there. 

You  don't  hear  many  details  of  what  Is 
going  on.  militarily,  in  Alaska.  Greenland, 
and  Iceland  There  is  a  big  reason  for  that. 
They  are  so  vitally  important  in  our  defense 
set-up  now  that  neither  the  Army  nor  the 
Navy  cares  to  say  much  about  them;  they 
don't  want  to  give  potential  enemies  infor- 
mation about  the  very  spots  where  an  enemy 
would  be  mo5t  likely  to  strike  But  it  seems 
to  be  generally  recognized  that  Alaska — called 
in  the  past  the  Achilles'  heel  of  cur  national 
defense — is  being  made  into  an  outpost  that 
Will  rank  with  Pearl  Harbor  in  the  Pacific, 
in  impregnability  and  strategic  importance. 
Recognized,  too,  is  the  fact  that  both  Green- 
land and  Iceland  are  being  made  decidedly 
unhealthy  for  any  invader 

Stefansson's  start  In  Arctic  work  was  more 
or  less  accidental  As  a  young  instructor  in 
anthropology  at  Harvard,  he  had  meant  to 
specialize  on  Africa.  Then  came  an  unex- 
pected invitation  to  Join  an  Arctic  expedition. 
He  traveled  overland  to  Her?rhel  Island  where 
he  was  to  meet  the  rest  of  the  expedition, 
which  was  traveling  by  ship.  The  ship  was 
wrecked  and  the  main  expedition  never  ar- 
rived. Young  Stefansson  was  stranded  in  the 
Arctic,  with  virtually  no  money  or  supplies. 
He  could  have  passed  the  winter  comfortably 
with  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  but  there 
was  no  anthropology  to  be  studied  there,  and 
he  was  a  scholar,  then  as  now  He  decided  to 
go  out  and  live  with  the  Eskimos.    That  was 


hew  he  discovered  that  the  Arctic  is  a  friendly 
place — for  those  who  will  live  ttie  A-ctic  wiiy. 
Admittedly,  it  took  adjustment.  There  was 
the  matter  of  eating  fish,  for  instance. 
Stefansson  had  been  born  in  northern  Mani- 
toba, the  son  of  Icelandic  parents  who  had 
Just  immigrated.  His  first  winter  on  earth 
had  been  a  time  of  near  famine  for  the  im- 
migrant colony.  There  had  been  no  milk. 
and  the  baby  had  been  kept  alive  on  a  gru?l 
made  of  boiled  fish.  Whether  bccatise  of  a 
physiological  reaction  or.  as  he  thinks  more 
likely,  because  his  mother's  frequent  men- 
tion of  it  in  later  years  set  up  a  psychoicg.cal 
reaction,  he  had  never  since  been  able  even  to 
smell  fi.sh  without  gagging.  But  when  he  get 
out  with  the  E-kimos  they  had  nothing  but 
fish  to  eat  When  he  got  hungry  enough 
Stcfansson  found  he  could  eat  it  broiled, 
frozen,  or  in  the  half-thawed  ice-cream-iike 
state  in  which  the  Eskimos  most  relished  it. 
In  fact,  he  soon  found  that  he  was  relishing 
it  himself. 

ARCTIC   DRY   CLEANING 

And  there  was  the  Important  matter  of 
learning  how  tj  keep  clothing  dry  and  clean. 
In  mild  climates  we  clean  our  clothes  by 
washing  them  and  hanging  them  on  the  line 
to  dry.  Stefan.sson  learned  that  the  Eskimos 
have  an  entirely  different  technique  B'fore 
they  retire  for  the  night,  the  Eskimos  strip 
and  turn  their  clothes  inside  out.  The  bcdy 
moisture  on  the  fur  quickly  freezes.  Then  it 
ic  a  simple  matter  to  'jrush  It  off — ai^d  the 
dirt  comes  off  with  it. 

It  took  adjustment  to  stand  stark  naked  in 
50  below  zero  wepther  and  clean  his  clothing 
bofore  crawling  into  a  sleeping  bag.  But  .jy 
making  that  adjustment  Stefansson  went 
far  beyond  previoa-i  explorers  in  making  the 
Arctic  safe. 

In  those  experiences  is  ths  nub  of  Stcfans- 
son's philosophy  of  the  Aictic.  A  few  years 
ago  he  was  .scheduled  to  address  the  gradunt- 
ing  class  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  1  he 
subject  a  signed  to  him  was  Courage  He 
Immediately  discarded  It.  'T  don't  kn(-w 
much  about  Cvjuragc."  he  told  his  listeners. 
"What  is  far  more  important  to  an  explorer, 
or  to  anybody  else,  is  adaptability.  I  shall 
spe.Tk  about  that." 

Of  course  he  did  show  courage  in  the  North, 
and  plenty  of  it.  but  he  didn't  think  of  it 
that  way.  There  was  the  time,  for  Instance, 
when  he  went  far  out  on  the  ice  over  tlie 
Polar  St-a  with  two  companions  and  a  mere 
handful  of  supplies.  The  supplies  wee  eaten 
In  tne  first  2  weeks;  the  next  3  months  Stef- 
ansson and  his  companions  had  to  live  on 
what  food  they  could  get  by  hunting. 

They  found  seals  sunning  themselves  on 
the  ice — and  stalked  them  by  lying  down  and 
playing  seal  themselves,  slowly  edging  up  on 
their  quarry  until  they  were  within  rifle  shot. 
Polar  bears  were  so  numerous  that  often  they 
could  be  obtained  simply  by  staying  in  ce.mp 
and  waiting  for  the  bears  to  stalk  them. 

They  didn't  eat  their  meat  raw.  even  when 
their  slim  supply  of  kerosene  was  exhau'^ted. 
Then  they  put  bear  fat  or  seal  b'ubber  hi 
their  stove  and  boiled  the  meat  in  water. 

Virtually  all  other  explorers,  and  even  the 
Eskimos  (who  never  ventured  that  far  out 
on  the  ice)  had  insisted  that  there  was  no  life 
at  all  out  there.  Tlie  world's  leading  scien- 
tists not  only  "knew"  there  was  no  such  life; 
they  even  "knew"  why  it  couldn't  exist — be- 
cause the  ice  was  supposed  to  keep  sunlight 
from  penetrating  the  water. 

But  Stefansson.  having  reasoned  it  out  in 
his  scholarly  mind  that  there  mu.  t  be  life  out 
there — fish,  seals  to  follow  the  fish,  bears  to 
follow  the  seals — said  dryly  that  he  d  dn't 
believe  the  fish  had  ever  heard  about  net  be- 
ing supposed  to  go  there.    So  he  started  cut. 

Months  later,  after  his  obituary  had  long 
since  been  published  on  the  supposition  that 
he  had  perished,  a  ship  of  his  own  expedition, 
commanded  by  the  man  who  Is  now  world 
lamous   as  Sir   Hubert    WUkins,   found   the 
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"dead"  man  and  his  companions  alive  and 
well  fed — just  as  Stefansson  had  said  they 
would  be 

To  be  sure.  It  had  been  necessary  to  live  on 
a  different  diet  than  they  had  followed  at 
home.  But  Stefansson  had  previously  ob- 
served that  the  Eskimos  enjoyed  perfect 
health  on  such  a  diet.  It  was  a  diet  without 
added  salt  or  any  trace  of  vegetable  matter, 
things  which  the  medical  world  had  held  were 
essential  to  health.  Some  years  later,  back  in 
Ne*'  York,  Stefc.nsscn  went  on  an  all-meat 
diet  again  for  a  year,  under  medical  super- 
vision, to  give  the  medical  profession  a 
chance  to  study  what  effect  such  a  diet  has 
on  a  man  Hvlng  under  average  city  conditions. 
Contrary  to  the  impression  many  people  got 
from  this  experiment,  he  has  never  advocated 
an  all-meat  diet  as  necessarily  superior  to  one 
containing  vegetables.  What  his  work  has 
shown  is  that  meat  contains  all  the  elements 
needed  for  health  and  that  the  human  body 
could  adapt  Itself.  Today,  In  vigorous  health, 
h?  Is  a  telling  exhibit  in  the  case  for  adapta- 
bility. 

Tliat  is  perhaps  his  biggest  message  to  our 
military  m-n  who  may  be  sent  into  the  Arctic: 
that  they  can.  If  they  will  learn  how,  adapt 
themselves  to  Arctic  living.  Ever  since  he  re- 
tired from  active  exploration  in  1918,  he  has 
been  working.  In  books  and  on  the  lecture 
platform,  to  convince  the  world  that  the 
North  is  not  a  formidable  barrier,  but  a  gate- 
way— that  it  should  be  colonized,  exploited, 
used. 

It  was  Stefansson,  In  1922,  who  first  ad- 
vanced the  idea  that  Greenland,  together 
with  Iceland,  was  a  natural  stepping  stone 
for  air  service  between  Europe  and  America. 
The  suggestion  met  almost  universal  skeptl-  • 
clsm.  But  our  forces  guard  Greenland  today 
because  It  Is  so  obviously  just  what  Stef- 
ansson said  it  was. 

ICELAND  s  rAVoarrE  son 
For  20  years  Stefansson  has  been  publicly 
arguing  that  Iceland  was  rightly  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  should  be  protected  by 
the  United  States  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
We  have  just  caught  up  with  that  tbecry. 
(Incidentally,  to  the  Icelanders  Stefansson 
Is  a  national  hero,  even  though  he  was  born 
after  his  parents  had  leit  that  country.  In 
a  straw  vote  conducted  by  an  Icelandic  maga- 
?ine  last  year  he  was  chosen  as  the  favorite 
for  President  if  Iceland  should  become  a  re- 
public Instead  of  the  Indejjendent  kingdom  it 
then  was  ) 

It  was  Stefansson.  20  years  ago.  who  advo- 
cated the  possibility  of  trans-poiar  commerce 
by  air  and  the  consequent  opening  of  the 
Arctic  He  was  called  an  impractical  vision- 
ary But  the  Russians,  15  years  later,  were 
proving  that  he  wps  right.  Indeed,  It  was 
the  extent  of  their  Arctic  penetration — estab- 
lishing colonies,  getting  up  weather  stations, 
opanlng  new  sea  and  air  lanes  of  transporta- 
tion— that  first  caused  many  of  cur  military 
men  to  revise  their  ideas  ab<:ut  the  possib.li- 
tles  of  the  Arctic  In  military  s'.raicT^.  And 
the  Russians  had  taken  their  cue  largely 
from  Stefansson.  They  had  studied  his 
books,  adopted  his  theories.  When  their  first 
trans-polar  flyers  flew  across  the  pole  to  this 
country  In  1937  they  carried  with  them 
Stefans?on's  The  Friendly  Arctic  It  was  to 
have  been  their  guide  to  survival,  they  ex- 
plained, if  they  had  been  forced  down  on  the 
Polar  Sea 

Uncle  Sam's  soldiers  In  the  Arctic  won't 
make  the  mistake  of  letting  their  snow 
houses  get  blocked  up  tight.  They  won't 
build  their  shelters  under  the  lee  of  a  clifT, 
where  drifts  may  cut  off  ventilation.  They 
won't  let  frost  on  their  clothing  melt  and 
soak  In— to  freeze  later  en.  Th°y  wont  do 
a  lot  of  things  which  a  novice,  unwarned, 
would  be  almost  stire  to  do.  They  will  know 
better. 

I  remember  the  day  in  1934  when  I  ran 
Into   Carl    Lomen    In    Washington.    Lomen, 


one  ol  Ai.thfiu's  ^utsiandii.^  men — you  may 
have  heard  him  called  the  Reindeer  King — 
had  just  hcen  talking  to  some  generals  abcut 
Alaska.  What  he  had  said,  as  be  reported 
it  to  me,  was  subotantlally  this:  "The  world 
is  moving  northward  with  dizzy  speed. 
Sometime  ycu  may  have  to  fight  a  war  In 
Alaska.  Yet  you  know  very  little  about  the 
north.  Your  soldiers  know  nothing  about 
taking  care  of  themselves  there.  Ignorance 
might  beat  you  long  before  the  enemy  could 
pet  at  you.  Ycu  need  to  know  how  lio  meet 
the  North  on  its  own  terms.  Your  soldiers 
need  to  know  how  to  live  and  operate  there. 
And  there  is  only  one  man  In  the  world 
equipped  to  give  you  all  that  information — 
Vilhjalmur  Stefansson." 

I  saw  Lomen  again  not  long  ago.  "Earl," 
he  said,  "I  couldn't  have  served  the  United 
Stateo  better  with  a  lifetime  of  work." 

That  speech  had  started  the  chain  of  events 
that  put  Slefansson  to  work  for  the  Army. 
The  North  need  no  longer  hold  any  terrors 
for  American  soldiers.  For  their  scholarly 
Arctic  schoolmaster,  with  his  scorn  of  heroics 
and  his  unequaled  knowledge,  is  the  greatest 
Arctic-tamer  of  them  all. 


Wha^  h  nil  Unhi-ovi 
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Mr.  SH.  i:  i:  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  which  should  be  read 
by  all  who  so  freely  use  the  word  "isola- 
tionist" in  present-day  political  discus- 
sions : 

WHAT  IS  AN  ISOLATIONIST? 

It  is  time  that  the  question  of  "before 
Pearl  Harbor"  isolationism  be  explored  and 
large  chunks  of  bunK  removed. 

Apologists  for  the  Roosevelt  adm.inistratlon 
say  that  the  President's  activity  In  party 
politics  Is  aU  a  part  of  the  larger  war  plan- 
that  he  mtist  see  to  it  that  all  those  who  were 
opposed  to  his  foreign  policies  "before  Peari 
Harbor"  be  defeated. 

This  gives  Mr.  Roosevelt's  political  lieu- 
tenants large  latitude  because  not  until  the 
blow  was  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor  was  he  ever 
definite  hims°lf.  During  the  campaign  of 
1940  he  pledged  his  word  again  and  again 
that  his  task  was  to  keep  us  out  ol  war, 
that  there  would  be  no  American  expedition- 
ary forces  "unless  we  are  attacked." 

H;s  opponent,  Wendell  Willkie.  echoed  this. 
Further  he  insisted  that  Roosevelt  should  be 
beaten  because  he  was  heading  us  Into  a 
war.  that  his  protestations  of  peace  were  not 
to  be  believed,  that  he  (Willkie)  would  be 
able  to  keep  us  out  of  It  all.  In  his  Cleve- 
land speech  he  said: 

"The  American  people  do  not  want  war. 
They  have  no  Idea  whatever  of  joining  In  any 
conflict,  whether  on  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Pacific  They  are  determined  to  keep  Amer- 
ica at  peace.  In  this  determination  I  stand 
with  them.  I  am  for  keeping  out  of  war.  I 
am  for  peace  for  America." 

At  that  time  the  Detroit  Free  Press  was 
roundly  denounced  for  stating  bluntly  that 
both  candidates  were  handing  out  bunk  on 
this  issue,  that  both  were  pretending  a  peace 
that  no  longer  existed,  that  we  were,  in  fact, 
fighting  an  undeclared  war  and  that  we  would 
be  in  It  as  soon  as  we  were  ready — and  that 
this  meant  an  American  Expeditionary  Force. 


We  lay  claim  to  no  omniscience.  We  did 
not  expect  any  atuck  on  Pearl  Harbor  any 
more  than  did  President  Roosevelt,  who  had 
all  sources  of  Information.  But  ordinary 
common  sense  combined  with  a  little  thought 
showed  quite  clearly  the  liiev  table  trend — 
that  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  we  were  al- 
ready at  war.  Therefore,  we  warned  against 
acceptance  of  such  platitudes  as  hLc.  Ruoae- 
velt  delivered  on  October  30.  1940.  in  addreag- 
ing  mothers  and  fathers,  when  he  saldi 

"I  have  said  this  before  and  I  bhall  say 
It  to  you  again  and  again.  Yctir  boys  are 
not  going  to  be  sent  to  any  foreign  wars. 
They  are  going  into  training  to  form  a  force 
so  strong  that  by  its  very  existence,  it  will 
keep  the  threat  of  war  away  Irrm  our  shores." 
So  the  question  now  resolves  down  to  one 
point:  What  does  the  word  "Isolationl.'-m" 
mean?  It  looks  like  another  political  catch 
phrase  which  may  mean  anything  the  user 
of  It  de.sires 

Mr.  WiUkie  used  It  Sunday  In  a  Chicago 
Interview  He  said  that  from  now  until  elec- 
tion he  will  tour  America  to  drive  from  ofBce 
all  these  In  the  Republican  Parly  who  were 
"isolationists."  He  declined  to  define  the 
word  as  he  used  it.  The  on!y  definition  given 
In  Webster's  dictionary  of  an  Isolationist  is 
"one  who  favors  keeping  alouf  politically 
from  other  countries "  If  their  campaign 
speeches  are  to  be  believed,  then  both  Mr. 
RocM^velt  and  Mr.  WiUk  e  were  isolationists. 
If  the  Rocsevelt-WUlkle  program  calls  for 
using  the  word  "isolationist"  to  mean  those  ' 
men  who  have  been  pro-Nazi  or  who  have  ad- 
vocated any  form  of  fascism,  they  should  say 
so.  They  should  not  use  It.  however,  as  a  wea- 
sel word,  merely  to  blacken  the  characters  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  politically  opposed 

Before  Pearl  Harbor,  it  was  the  right  ol 
free  men  to  argue  about  what  position  the 
United  States  should  take.  That  is  a  funda- 
mental of  democracy.  After  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
issue  was  closed.  We  all  became  united  under 
a  common  bend. 

To  charge  anybody  with  being  un-Ameri- 
can for  disagreeing  with  President  Roosevelt 
before  Pearl  Hnrb  t — when  at  no  time  did  he 
himself  ever  offer  a  consistent  and  coheront 
program  but.  Instead,  gave  forth  only  vague 
generalities — ^is  the  best  way  we  know  of  de- 
stroying the  needed  unity  of  the  American 
per  pie. 

The  millions  of  men  In  our  armed  lorces  do 
not  care  what  anybody  thcu::hi  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  That  is  all  academic.  They  them- 
selves, then  as  private  citizens,  had  their  own 
differing  oplntcrs  which  have  vanished  under 
the  flag  they  serve  They  do  not  care  what 
anybody  thought  once  but  only  what  we  all 
are  thinking  now.  And  what  we  are  doing 
now. 

And  the  people,  above  all.  want  to  know 
what  Washington  Is  doing  now. 

This  is  no  time  for  the  political  claptrap  ol 
witch  hunting.  In  the  last  campaign  both 
candidates  vowed  night  after  nifht  that  the 
American  people  did  not  want  war.  But  the 
American  people  are  not  Isolationists  now. 
Pearl  Harbor  decided  that. 
Both  Mr  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  WUlkie  hare 
more  vital  tasks  before  them  than  this  petty 
buslne.«s. 
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■q';:v,!-r.^  to  nearly  18,000,000.000 
p  :::d-  which  would  go  a  long  way 
r c.vard  l^^lieving  our  present  shortage 
and  d-. .  /lC  the  necessity  of  our  sending 
.'ca.  r  IS  all  through  South  and  Cen- 
••a:  .-^r:  •  rica  at  the  present  time  to  pick 
up  the  frw  thousand  tons  that  are  avail- 
able there  provided  boats  can  be  found  to 
bring  it  to  this  country. 

Think  what  we  could  do  with  this 
8,000.000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  scrap.  It 
would  build  20  battleships  of  45.000  tons 
each,  50  plane  carriers  of  30,000  tons.  100 
cruisers  of  15,000  tons,  500  submarines  of 
2.400  tons,  and  still  leave  nearly  3.000,000 
tons  for  planes,  tanks,  bombs,  torpedoes, 
and  bullets. 

We  could  also  make  good  use  of  the 
$220,000  000  of  petroleum  products  which 
the  administration  allowed  to  go  to 
Japan  in  the  last  few  yeais.  which  in 
1940  alone  included  nearly  800.000  bar- 
rels of  aviation  gasoline,  some  of  which 
was  undoubtedly  used  in  the  bombing  of 
Pearl  Harbor. 

I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  sending  of  scrap  iron  and  other 
materials  of  war  to  Japan,  to  be  later 
used  in  the  destruction  of  American  lives 
and  property,  was  without  my  approval, 
which  apparently  means  that  I  cannot 
qualify  as  a  lOO-percent  supporter  of  the 
adm.inistration's  foreign  policy  before 
Pearl  Harbor. 

It  is  of  no  appeal  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers  or  the  wives  and  sweethearts  of 
our  brave  boys  whose  lives  have  been 
snuffed  out  with  Japanese  bombs  and 
bullets  made  of  American  steel  to  say  to 
them  now:  "I  was  100  percent  for  the 
administration's  foreign  policy  before 
Pearl  Harbor."  Think  what  a  different 
story  it  might  have  been  if  our  own  boys 
on  Bataan  or  Wake  Island  could  have 
had  the  benefit  of  .some  of  this  war  mate- 
rial which  was  shipped  to  Japan  before 
December  7.  1941. 

THS   P:ir-PE.\RL    HARBOR   POLICY   OF    KEEPING   CtTT 
OF  WAR 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  President's 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  foreign  policy  with 
which  I  can  definitely  say  I  was  in  100- 
percent  agreement,  and  that  was  his 
often-expressed  desire  to  keep  this  coun- 
try out  of  war  in  Europe.  Likewise,  I 
strongly  favored  the  program  of  building 
up  our  own  defenses  so  that  we  would  be 
prepared  to  defend  ourselves  in  case  of 
attack. 

But  while  I  was  wholeheartedly  in 
accord  with  the  President's  avowed  pur- 
po.>t  If  k>  eping  this  country  out  of  war.  I 
am  :ran.^  to  say  that  I  did  not  feel  that 
each  and  every  foreign-policy  proposal 
he  made  was  calculated  to  produce  that 
much-to-be-desired  result.  That  is  why 
I  voted  against  a  few  of  the  measures 
'.vhich  were  presented. 

AID  TO  THE   DEMOCRACIES 

Unfortunately,  however,  some  of  the 
"yes"  and  "no"  voting  records  which  are 
now  being  circulated  by  different  organ- 
izations give  a  somewhat  misleading  pic- 
ture of  my  views.  For  example,  because 
I  voted  acrainst  the  lend-lease  bill  in  the 
form  presented  to  the  House,  it  has  been 
i  ,-unv>d  by  many  that  I  was  opposed  to 
iiie  whole  lend-lease  policy.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  I  pubhcly  stated  months  before 
the  lend-lease  bill  was  considered  that  I 


favored  the  policy  of  giving  all  possible 
aid  short  of  war  to  the  democracies. 

These  so-called  voting  records  do  not 
show  that  in  my  remarks  upon  the  lend- 
lease  bill,  I  stated  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  I  very  definitely  was  in 
favor  of  the  end  sought  to  be  achieved  by 
the  bill,  but  felt  that  aid  to  the  democ- 
racies could  be  continued  and  expanded 
without  involving  some  of  the  objection- 
able features  of  the  bill  in  the  form  then 
being  considered.  These  voting  lists  also 
do  not  record  the  fact  that  when  the 
lend-lease  bill  came  back  to  the  House  on 
the  question  of  accepting  the  Senate 
amendments.  I  again  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  measure  and  voted  for  it  on  final  pas- 
sage with  the  Senate  amendments  in- 
cluded. Moreover,  I  voted  unqualifiedly 
for  every  appropriation  made  by  Con- 
gress in  pursuance  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Act. 

SELEcrm:  service  extension 

These  voting  lists  also  point  to  my  vote 
against  the  extension  of  the  term  of 
service  of  selectees,  but  no  explanation 
is  made  of  my  reasons.  When  the  origi- 
nal selective-service  bill  was  considered. 
I  voted  in  its  favor.  It  provided  for  a 
year's  training  of  not  to  exceed  900.000 
selectees  annually.  When  the  question 
came  up  of  extending  the  term  of  serv- 
ice to  2  4  years.  I  felt  that  it  was  not  only 
a  breach  of  faith  with  our  young  men, 
but  totally  unnecessary  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  defensi?  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  President  already  had 
the  authority  to  extend  oheir  service  if 
the  situation  warranted.  Under  the  orig- 
inal draft  act,  the  selectees,  after  their  1 
year  of  service,  automatically  became 
members  of  the  Organized  Reserves  for  a 
period  of  10  years,  subject  to  call  at  any 
time  by  the  Commander  In  Chief. 

GUAM 

Some  of  these  voting  lists  refer  to  me 
as  having  voted  against  the  fortification 
of  Guam.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd, 
because  the  question  of  fortifying  Guam 
was  never  before  either  branch  of  Con- 
gress for  a  vote.  All  that  was  ever  con- 
sidered was  a  proposal  to  f  pend  $5,000,000 
on  dredging  the  harbor  there  so  as  to 
improve  the  facilities  for  handling 
planes,  and  no  military  installations  of 
any  kind  were  involved.  Hence  it  follows 
that  I  could  not  have  voled  against  the 
fortification  of  Guam  wht  n  ihe  question 
was  never  presented  to  Congress. 

TRADE   TREATIEJ 

I  note  that  on  some  of  these  voting 
lists  there  is  a  reference  to  my  having 
opposed  the  administration's  trade  treaty 
program,  which,  when  it  was  instituted 
in  1934,  was  widely  advertised  as  a  means 
of  preserving  world  peac^  Of  course, 
they  never  contributed  one  bit  to  world 
peace,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
world  conditions  became  continually 
worse  the  whole  time  the;/  have  been  in 
operation.  Moreover,  these  treaties  not 
only  involved  an  unconstitutional  delega- 
tion of  the  tariff-making  functions  of 
Congress,  but  they  were  definitely  to  our 
disadvantage  because  of  the  way  in  which 
they  were  negotiated. 

Instead  of  using  the  tride  treaties  as 
a  means  of  exchanging  our  own  surpluses 
for  the  goods  we  need  but  do  not  produce, 
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the  administration  used  them  to  encour- 
age the  importation  of  goods  of  which  we 
already  had  a  surplus,  and  then  gave  the 
whole  world  the  benefit  of  our  concessions 
under  the  various  treaties  without  re- 
quiring any  equivalent  concessions  to  this 
country  in  return.  Any  Yankee  would  be 
ashamed  of  havine  made  any  such  trade 
as  that,  which  is  all  to  the  advantage  of 
other  countries  and  not  in  the  Interest 
of  our  own  people. 

I  have  many  times  stated  that  I  fa- 
vored real  reciprocity  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, based  on  the  principle  of  mutual 
advantage,  but  these  voting  records  i 
which  are  being  circulated  fail  to  state  I 
that  fact. 

POST-WAR  EEKABIIJTATION 

While  not  yet  an  issue,  the  question  of 
this  Nation's  responsibilities  in  connec- 
tion with  post-war  rehabilitation  and 
readjustment  will  doubtless  be  referred 
to  in  the  coming  primary  and  election 
campaigns.  I  v.  ish  to  make  clear  my  own 
views  on  the  subject. 

Our  first  objective  must  be  the  winning 
of  the  war,  and  we  must  devote  all  of  our  i 
energies  to  that  end.  At  the  same  time,  [ 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  begin  thinking 
about  the  problems  of  post-war  recon- 
struction so  that  we  may  be  ready  to 
meet  them  when  they  are  upon  us. 

Above  all,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
make  the  mistakes  that  were  made  fol- 
lowing ouf  victory  in  the  last  World  War. 
when  we  won  the  war  but  lost  the  peace 
that  followed.  Our  country  must  this 
time  take  the  leadership  in  seeing  that 
the  foundations  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  are  laid,  and  we  mu.st  not  again 
ignore  our  responsibilities  in  preserving 
the  fruits  of  the  victory  we  help  to  win. 
While  our  first  concern  must  be  for  the 
interests  of  our  own  country,  we  have 
learned  that  our  own  peace  and  security 
and  prosperity  is  dependent  upon  our  aid 
in  promoting  peace,  security,  and  pros- 
perity in  other  countries. 

OUR  REPRESENTATIVE  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Members  of  Congress  are  of  course 
called  upon  to  vote  upon  a  great  many 
important  matters  in  the  course  of  each 
.session.  It  has  always  been  my  purpose 
to  decide  each  question  on  its  merits, 
and  to  reflect  by  my  vote  the  wishes  of  a 
majority  of  my  constituents.  When  they 
have  been  divided  ajnong  themselves  I 
have  voted  in  accordance  with  what  I 
conceived  to  be  for  their  best  interest 
and  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  I 
have  never  consciously  cast  a  purely 
partisan  vote,  nor  been  swayed  by  what 
effect  my  vote  might  have  upon  my  own 
political  fortunes. 

My  conception  of  the  duty  of  a  Con- 
gressman does  not  include  an  obligation 
to  be  blindly  subsendent  to  the  will  of 
the  Executive,  whether  of  the  same  po- 
litical faith  or  not.  The  Constitution 
provides  for  three  coordinate  branches 
of  the  Government:  Legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial.  Each  are  sura,  me 
within  their  own  sphere,  and  each  a  part 
of  the  ingenious  system  of  checks  and 
balances  which  our  wise  forefathers  in- 
stituted as  a  fundamental  of  our  form  of 
government. 

If  Members  of  Congress  are  to  be 
elected  rnprrly  to  echo  approval  of  the 


procrar^-;  rf  t : -^  Executive — right  or 
wroi.i  -;h'  a  ^u;  n  presentative  form  of 
govei:  r:  nt  and  our  democratic  institu- 
tions, which  we  are  supposedly  fighting 
to  preserve,  will  be  a  nullity. 


Panishu^piit  for  Saril!  Mr..t 


:k* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  WiIlIAM  A.  PITTE^'G^R 

OF    MiNNtbOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo}iday.  July  20,  1942 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
small  businessman  has  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  form  of 
Goo'ernment.  He  furnishes  employment 
to  American  citizens  and  throughout  the 
years  has  done  much  to  help  build  Amer- 
ica and  make  It  the  gieatest  Republic 
in  the  world. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  World  War, 
there  appears  to  be  determined  efforts  on 
the  part  of  Government  bureaus  and 
Government  agencies  to  put  the  small 
businessman  out  of  business.  I  have  said 
on  other  occasions  that,  in  my  opinion, 
this  was  a  wrong  policy.  We  want  Amer- 
ica to  win  the  World  War,  but  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  defeat  that  purpose  is  to 
adopt  economic  policies  that  work  un- 
necessary hards'nip  upon  the  American 
people.  I  have  no  sympathy  for  the  bu- 
reaucrats who  are  following  this  program 
of  closing  up  small  business.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  it  brings  unnecessary  suffering 
and  hardships  on  the  American  people. 

At  this  time  I  refer  to  one  group,  which 
is  included  in  the  small  business  insti- 
tutions of  America  that  .stand  to  be  elim- 
inated if  we  permit  bad  judgment  and 
unnecessary  regulations.  I  refer  to  the 
small  meat  packers.  My  attention  has 
just  been  called  to  an  article  published  in 
the  Daily  Reporter  under  date  of  July  16 
at  South  St.  Paul,  Minn.  This  article  is 
as  follows: 

PRICE  CEIUNG   FORCES  OLD-TIME   PACKER  CLOSING 

iNDLvNAPOLis,  Ind.,  July  16. — WdrliiEe  econ- 
omy claimed  its  first  major  business  victim 
in  Indianapolis  Wednesday  with  annoxince- 
ment  that  P.  Hilg^meier  .t  Brother.  Inc.,  is 
discontinuing  for  an  indefinite  period  its 
pork-packing  business  that  is  more  than  50 
years  old. 

Facilities  of  the  .sizeable  plant  are  being 
converttd  into  a  cold-stonge  plant  lor  pres- 
ervation of  lend-lease  foodiftuffs  and  privately 
owned  stocks 

Killing  of  hogs  at  the  plant  ceased  3  weeks 
ago.  according  to  George  Hilgemeier,  Jr.,  vice 
president  ol  the  company 

He  said  the  necessity  to  discontinue  the 
packing  business  became  iipparent  when  the 
Office  of  Pilce  Administralion  fixed  a  ceiling 
on  wholesale  pork  sales  basi^d  on  a  hog  market 
of  about  $13  per  100  pouncis.  No  ceiling  was 
placed  on  the  live-hcg  market  whirli  since 
has  reached  $15.  Thus  the  company  wa.s 
unable  to  operate  without  a  loss,  Hil[;emeier 
said. 

Other  larger  packing  houses  are  able  to 
ojjerate,  Hilgemeier  said,  because  of  a  $1.50  a 
100  pound  premium  paid  by  the  Federal  Sur- 
plus Commodities  Corporation  fur  lend-lease 
loodstuiafs.  71. •'-»-•  in^rchases  are  restricted  to 
plants  opera:. ng  ui.a.r  Feceral  inspection. 


The  Hilgemeier  concern  has  killed  from 
50.000  to  60.000  hogs  a  year,  exceeded  m  Indi- 
anapolis only  by  Klngan  &  Co.  and  Armcur 
&  Co.  'We  discovered,  soon  after  the  ct-tling 
was  put  on  our  prices,  that  we  could  not  get 
tis  much  money  Irom  a  dressed  hog  as  it  cost 
us  on  loot,  even  before  we  charged  againrt  It 
the  necessary  overhead,  siich  as  taxes  and 
salaries  ol  apprcvmiately  145  employees. 
Under  such  circumstances,  ol  course,  we  could 
not  continue  to  operate  The  companies 
handling  Government  bU5lne.«:s  are  able  to 
make  additional  savings  because  there  is  no 
delivery  cost  to  them  such  as  there  was  to 
us  in  serving  Ioc.tI  trade  " 

Hilgemeier  said  he  attended  numerous 
meetmgs  with  Office  of  Price  Administration 
oaicials  at  Wa.shmgtou  and  several  meetings 
at  which  pork  packers  sought  to  work  out 
proposals  to  submit  to  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration officials.  No  satisfactcH-y  solution 
was  worked  out.  he  said,  leaving  his  company 
no  alternative. 

I  call  attention  to  this  episode  because, 
while  it  is  not  in  Minnesota,  It  illustrates 
what  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
is  doing  throughout  the  country.  They 
are  running  the  Government,  or  rather 
their  Government  agencies,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  large  meat  packers  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  sm.all  meat  packers. 

I  tried  to  contact  Mr.  Leon  Henderson 
today  but  was  told  he  was  out  of  town. 
I  tried  to  contact  his  assistant  but  was 
unable  to  do  so. 

I  have  no  desire  to  add  to  the  diflBcul- 
ties  which  are  fa^^ed  i  -  'he  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  uu.  i  do,  however,  want 
to  help  them  keep  from  making  mistakes 
and  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  feel  the 
same  way.  They  have  had  3  or  4  months 
in  which  to  correct  this  injustice,  and 
someone  has  overlooked  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity. When  a  wrong  policy  is  started, 
the  way  to  stop  it  is  to  issue  the  proper 
kind  of  an  order. 

I  am  very  much  concerned^bout  this 
matter  because  there  is  a  meat-packing 
firm  located  in  my  district  which  will  be 
forced  out  of  business  unless  something 
is  done  and  done  promptly.  These  peo- 
ple advise  me  that  since  March  23  the 
prices  on  pork  products  have  been  cov- 
ered by  ceiling  regulations  based  on  their 
selling  prices  for  the  period  from  Feb- 
ruary 16  to  February  20.  at  which  time 
the  Chicago  live-hog  market  was  $13.15 
per  Iiundred.  Last  week  the  Chicago 
market  on  live  hogs  reached  the  price  of 
$15  per  hundredweight.  This  situation 
forces  the  small  meat  packer  to  pay  from 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  hundredweight  more 
for  hogs  than  thi  v  ;  a  r  ;ring  the  ptiriod 
when  ceiling  regula^oIi.■^  were  established 
for  the  selling  prices  on  dressed  hogs 
and  pork  products. 

I  do  not  here  discuss  in  drt^U  the 
many  angles  to  this  problem  n;:  I  am 
taking  this  occasion  to  point  out  that 
under  these  conditions  the  small  rn*^at 
packers  have  been  forced  to  operate  at  a 
loss.  I  ' ;  lained  some  of  these  problems 
to  th.  Otacc  of  Price  Administration  in  a 
communication  under  date  of  July  13, 
but  up  to  dt''  Tv^  art  rin  has  b^en  takt-n. 
So  far  a.s  1  am  ci  n;  t  .r.(  d.  I  feci  tiiat  I  am 
justified  in  voting  against  any  appropria- 
tions for  any  ar-  !"  v  cf  lo  Governr:ient 
whi'^li  prrrnitc  tiv -e  cjnaitions  to  exist 
and  ti '  r.  r;t  viuc  This  comment  goes  for 
<,,.-.-,:  r.]]-  .r  O: :.,  r:;ment  agencies  which 
1   arc  r..ruiUib  n;g:>;:anded  and  whicli,  in 
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AT 


my  opinipn,  are  doing  ever 
can  to  disrupt  our  American 
This  will  very  directly  injure 
stiuctjve  program  that  has 
winrung  the  World  War. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.^ 
or 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFfMAN 

OF    MICHIG^.N' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENT.\TTVES 


Monday.  July  20.  n. 


Mr.     HOFFMAN        M 
WashinRton.   the   i'resident,  Leon   Hen- 
dv\'-scn,  and  Congress  are  stagi  \g  a  three 
cornered    quarrel    over    pric^    ceilings, 
which  each  admits  must  be 
ruinous  inflation  is  to  be  avo 

Thp  Presidtnt.  .Henderson. 
Mtmber  of  Congress  kn-^'.v^; 
that    inflation    canno*    L      ;: 
price's  are  permitted  to  ^k••: 
all  know.  too.  that  the  pi.^. 
commodities   nor   services   cah    be    pre- 
vented from  skyrocketing  un  ess  a  ceil 
Inp   IS  fixed,   not  only   for  merchandise 
and  farm  products,  but  for  seijvice.' 
becau-e  servicco  constitute  50 
cent   of  the  cost   of   the  mahufactured 
product. 

Beyond  question,  a  clear  rjiajority  of 
the  House  is  willinp  to  stabil.ze,  freeze, 
or  put  a  ceiling  on  wages.    1  hat  seems 


to  be  the  present  attitude  of 


derson.  But.  so  far.  the  Piesi-'^nt.  who 
controls  the  policy  of  the  majority 
party — though  he  stated  in  lis  seven- 
point  proRwun,  the  adoption  o'  w'lich  he 
said  was  nece.^sary  to  preven*  r  "  ion — 
that  wages  must  be  stabiliZ' .1,  ha.s  not 
given  the  nod  to  the  majorit;-  party  to 
vote  for  the  very  thing  -a  h  L  re  said 
mu.-;t  be  established  in  t :  v  r  •,;:>"  "nt 
inflation  and  national  t m^;  ;:•(  v  RO' 
ccntly.  he  has  b<?en  si  ;t!  :ri^  :  -i  :r"- 
what.  but  has  not  yc:  .■  i:.^  .c:-..-.  So 
he  has  this  three-cornered  fijht  on  his 
hands. 

The  f.irn:  b.-c  in  the  Hou<tj  has  been 
Insisting  tha:  farmers'  prices  :;hould  not 
be  lowered  by  the  Governrr.-  n 
of  vaot  quantities  of  grar.  WA.^h  .r  ob- 
tained by  virtue  ci  ^i  'v:n:rj:it  loans. 
The  Senate,  agreeing  wiir.  th^  Pr'^s-.dt 
is  willing  to  sell  tJiese  ^u:  p:i; 
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President  and  Henderson  retaliate  by 
charging  the  Senate  with  playing  poli- 
tics. The  same  charge  is  made  by  the 
F*resident  and  Henderson  against  the 
House.  The  President  has  not  given  the 
g-een  light  to  wage  stabilization  be- 
cause, it  is  said,  so  doing  would  offend 
organized  labor. 

The  truth  is  that  they  are  all  playing 
politics.  Henderson  would  like  men  of 
his  choice  in  office.  The  House  wants 
the  political  support  of  the  farm  voters, 
and  some  Members  of  the  House  seek 
I  labor  support.  The  Senate  wants  to 
retain  the  power  of  veto  over  certain 
appointments,  and  the  President,  by 
refusing  to  impose  his  cwm  restriction  on 
the  demands  of  labor,  hopes  to  retain  the 
support  of  the  leaders  of  organized  labor. 

The  only  real  answer  will  come  when 
all  forget  the  political  aspect  of  the 
situation  and  put  a  ceiling  on  the  price 
to  be  charged  for  "things"  and 
"services." 

The  principle  was  incorporated  in  a 
bill  which  I  introduced  more  than  a  year 
ago  but  which,  like  other  good  legislation 
proposed  by  members  of  the  minority 
party,  was  tucked  in  one  of  the  innumer- 
able pigeonholes  reserved  for  ideas  of  the 
opposition. 


History  ner:ions;rate';  th--  ^'.-■■■'l  ;  ,r  a 
Metallic  Base  lor  an  iut.rnaiional 
Currency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.COMPTON  i  WH!  fr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVEo 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1942 

M  VHllt;  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
deep  interest  being  taken  by  people 
throughout  the  country  in  the  subject 
of  the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  gold 
and  silver,  in  our  national  monetary  sys- 
tem as  well  as  in  an  international  ba.se. 
In  this  connection.  I  submit  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Lemmon. 
chairman  of  the  American  Association 
f"-  Bimetallism,  of  21  East  27th  Street, 
>:  ■■•  York  City,  as  follows: 

A.MFRICAN  Association  fob  Bimetallism. 

New  York,  N.  Y..  July  13.  1942. 
H    n.  COMPTON  I.  'Vhtte, 

House  0/  Reprenentative'^. 

Washingt07i,  D   C. 

V.--:  DfiR  Congressman:  Last  week  I  read 
pa;:  :  :;.c  report  of  the  United  States  Mone- 
tary Commission,  held  in  1878.  to  investigate 
the  changes  in  the  relative  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metal: 

•At  the  Christian  era  the  metallic  money 
of  the  Roman  Empire  amounted  to  $1,800.- 
000.000  By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
It  had  shrunk  to  less  than  $200,000,000.  Pop- 
ulation dwindled;  commerce,  arts,  wealth, 
':.d  freedom  disappeared;  the  people  were 
rcluccd  by  poverty  and  misery  to  the  most 
degraded  condition  of  slavery  and  serfdom. 

"The  first  glimmer  of  light  only  came  with 
'.v.f  invention  of  bills  of  exchange  and  paper 
.^-.b^^^'t'itp*  "hrough  which  the  scanty  stock 
>  :"  r.v'a:  A  us  ! Increased  in  efficiency.  The  in- 
f.';t:.;>^  t  P  ■  -:  ^T:ri  nil  the  Argosies  of  treas- 
u:-  f-  r.  •..  NrA  '.v.. id  aro\»*€d  Europe  from 
its  slef p 


"It  needed  the  heroic  treatment  of  rising 
prices  to  enable  society  to  reunite  its  shat- 
tered links,  to  shake  off  the  shackles  of  feu- 
dalism, to  relight  and  uplift  the  almost  ex- 
tinguished torch  of  clvUl2ation.  That  the 
disaster  of  the  Dark  Ages  '*as  caused  by  de- 
creasing money  and  falling  prices  and  that 
the  recovery  thereafter  and  the  comparative 
prosperity  which  followed  the  d.sccvery  of 
America  were  due  to  the  increasing  supply  of 
the  precious  metal  and  ris  iif.  prices  will  not 
seem  surprising  or  unreajonable  when  the 
whole  functions  of  money  t  re  considered." 
Very  truly  yours. 

Samuel  L.  Lemmon. 

Chairman, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

\:^iS    ILARE  E,  '-IOFFMAN 

OF  M:cn;G->N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1942 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  you 
know  of  any  reason  why  you  cannot  help 
your  son,  your  brother,  or  your  neighbor's 
son  or  brother  defeat  our  enemies  by 
working  in  an  industrial  plant  and  aiding 
in  supplying  him  with  focd.  clothing,  mu- 
nitions of  war,  unless  you  have  the  green 
light  from  someone  you  have  paid  to 
throw  the  switch? 

Read  the  following  article  by  West- 
brock  Pegler,  who  writes: 

George  Spelvin  Argues  for  Nonunion 
War  Job 

George  Spelvin,  American,  has  been  laid  off 
his  job  what  with  priorities  and  all,  so  he  has 
been  looking  around  for  soniething  in  the  war 
industries,  but  with  unsai  isfactory  results. 
He  read  quite  a  long  time  back  where  Mrs. 
R  said  she  thought  everyone  should  be 
ordered  what  to  do  by  the  Government  and  he 
has  been  reading  also  where  Paul  McNutt  says 
this  and  Paul  McNutt  says  that  about  how 
people  have  got  to  fit  themselves  into  the 
effort  or  else. 

Mr.  Spelvin  doesn't  need  to  be  ordered  to 
help,  although  he  would  appreciate  a  little 
help  in  finding  a  spot  where  he  could  make 
himself  useful,  but  up  to  now  he  hadn't  been 
able  to  make  a  deal.  Not  t  lat  they  can't  use 
him.  They  can  use  him  all  right,"  for  in  his 
time  he  has  done  a  little  of  just  about  every- 
thing. He  is  a  not  half  bad  hammer  and  saw 
carpenter,  he  can  drive  a  truck,  he  knows 
a  little  about  plumbing  ar*  wiring  and  ce- 
ment work,  and  he's  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a. 
you  know,  handy  man.  And  he  has  had  quite 
a  little  factory  experience,  X)0. 


scouTiNo  arc 
Well,  so  he  has  been  scou 
job.  but  every  place  he  go< 
him.  well,  has  he  got  a  un 
George  says,  well,  he  used  i 
ago  In  his  old  home  town 
tell  him  that  doesn't  do  no  i 
to  join  a  new  union  and  soi 
up  to  $300  and  some  want  a 
for  a  permit  and  some  don 
but  they  are  so  bossy  that  h 
nobody  is  going  to  make  hi 
whether  It  is  the  Elks  or  1 
Mice  or  the  Muskrats  or  wha 
It  is  the  principle  of 
George,  and,  moreover,  bein 
lean  and  a  veteran  of  the  1 
rather  narrow  prejudice  abc 
around  by  guys  who  talk  1 
off  the  boat.  A  lot  of  Amer 
minded  like  that. 


ting  around  for  a 
•s  seme  guy  tells 
ion  card  and  old 
o  have  one  years 
and  they  always 
;ood.  He  has  got 
ne  of  them  want 
racket  of  $2  a  day 
t  want  so  much. 
?  just  says,  bigod, 
m  join  anything, 
he  Moose  or  the 
•.ever. 
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One  place  George  went  the  company 
wouldn't  even  see  him  at  all  without  he  had 
an  okay  from  the  union,  eo  he  went  down 
to  the  union  joint  and  hung  around  half 
the  day  until  the  head  guy  came  In  and  by 
that  time  there  was  about  50  guys  waiting 

Some  of  the  guys  they  crowded  up  to  the 
head  guy  and  asked  CDuld  they  speak  to  him 
confidentially  and  after  they  spoke  to  him 
they  went  right  out,  apparently  well  pleased, 
and  Spelvin  got  an  idea  from  the  way  they 
acted  that  they  had  slipped  the  head  guy 
something  like  maybe  a  tip  on  the  fourth 
race  or  maybe  a  good  telephone  number. 
At  last  the  guy  got  around  to  Spelvin  and 
to'd  him  it  would  co:?t  him  $75  to  join,  but 
Vp  cou'd  puy  It  10  bucks  down  and  the  rest 
$2  a  day  until  he  was  paid  off  nni  Greorge 
says:  '"What  the  hell  for  do  I  pay  you  75 
bucks  when  I  have  got  my  ever-lov'-g  to 
support  and  what  do  you  figure  to  do  for  me 
for  the  75  bucks?  I  would  rather  buy  war 
bonds." 

political  angle 

"Why,"  the  guy  says,  "we  got  these  high 
wages  for  the  boys."  and  George  says:  "Well, 
that  is  a  hot  one.  because  the  wages  are  all 
established  by  Government  contract  and  fur- 
thermore, how  do  I  know  what  you  are  going 
to  do  with  the  dough?" 

"Why,"  the  guy  says,  "we  have  to  pay 
salaries  and  administaation  expenses  and  rent 
and  all  and  then  you  have  got  to  remember 
that  the  New  Deal  is  labor's  friend  so  we  are 
going  to  spend  a  lot  of  it  on  the  elections  to 
beat  the  Quislings  and  fifth  columnists  and 
all  the  lousy  traitors  who  are  obstructing  the 
war  effort  by  playing  politics." 

"But,"  says  old  George,  "I  am  a  Republi- 
can and  I  want  work  to  help  lick  the  dirty 
Germans  and  the  Japs  because  I  am  an 
American,  but  I  think  the  New  Deal  smells 
bp.a  and  you  aren't  going  to  give  any  of  my 
dough  to  their  campaign  fund." 

labor  s  friend 

"Have  It  your  way,"  the  guy  says,  "but  no 
dough,  no  card,  and  no  card,  no  Job.  and  I 
might  as  well  warn  you,  my  friend,  our  be- 
loved country  Is  getting  pretty  short  of  labor 
and  if  you  don't  get  Into  some  kind  of  a  war 
Job  voluntarily,  why,  you  ore  likely  to  be 
drafted  into  some  job  for  a  slacker." 

"If  they  want  to  draft  me  for  a  war  Job, 
do  I  still  have  to  join  the  union  and  pay 
you  mugs  my  dough  to  help  elect  some  mere 
New  Deal?"  George  asked. 

"Well,  the  Now  Deal  Is  the  worklngman's 
friend,"  the  guy  said,  "and  strictly  against 
Ecabs  in  every  way.  shape,  or  form,  so  I  don't 
think  they  will  give  up  labor's  gains  by  let- 
ting a  lot  of  disrupters  get  jobp  alongside  of 
loval.  patriotic  union  men  without  doing 
their  bit  to  uphold  the  President " 

Well,  that  is  the  way  It  goes  everywhrre, 
»nd  nothing  but  arguments,  and  George 
Spelvin.  American,  still  wnnts  to  work  for  the 
war.  but  they  can  throw  him  In  the  can  for 
life  before  he  will  shower  down,  but  the 
union  guys  keep  calling  him  a  lousy  traitor 
or  fifth  c'Mumnlst.  and  they  say  when  he 
gets  drafted  for  a  job  they  will  give  him  the 
dirtiest  kind  of  work  at  the  lowest  pay. 


The  Tax  Biil 
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the  tax  bill,  not  because  I  am  con\nnced 
that  it  Is  a  good  bill  or  that  it  in  even 
a  measurable  degree  meets  the  situation, 
but  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  is  essential 
that  some  kind  of  tax  bill  be  passed  in 
this  critical  jjeriod. 

My  objections  to  th(!  bill  are  that  the 
exemptions  are  far  too  low  and  the  rates 
in  the  middle  brackets  are  entirely  too 
high,  while  the  upper  brackets  have  been 
treated  most  kindly. 

I  am,  of  course,  sensible  of  the  fact 
that  the  committee  was  given  an  impos- 
sible job.  They  worked  hard,  but,  like 
all  committees,  in  desperation  they 
finally  brought  in  a  bill  that  sati.'ifies  no- 
body and  aggravates  everybody. 

It  is  not  the  fault  ol  this  fine  commit- 
tee; it  is  just  the  fault  of  everybody,  in- 
cluding the  House,  that  hcs  to  pass  on 
this  bill. 

No  one  wants  to  pay  taxes,  but  every- 
v.-i'  n:i;-'  ^^.■  complaint  is  that  the 
commuiee  did  not — probably  could  not — 
distribute  the  burden  in  accord  with  what 
I  consider  the  philosophy  of  an  income- 
tax  measure,  namely,  the  ability  to  pay. 

That,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  weak  spot. 
That  is  why  I  vote  for  it  with  reserva- 
tions.   Bu'  I  w:ll  vote  for  it. 


Canadiaa  Parliament  Studying  M.'ihrd  of 
Finaaang  War  V'ahoul  !.:lcrcst  - 
M^Ke     National     D-.  ht     a     "Rat-onai" 

Debt  — Insert  C;au;e  in  Luiri-Irrm 
Bond  5 « sues  Givins;  Government  the 
Opt. on  To  Rcctcru  on  S.ho.t   Nuiicc 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion having  heretofore  been  granted  I  am 
inserting  herewith  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Wilfrid  C.  Krug  to  the  members  of 
the  Parliament  in  Canada.  It  is  self- 
explanatory: 

JtJNE  30,  1942. 

AN  OPEN  LETTEE  TO  TKK  RIGHT  HONOKABLE 
MACKENZIE  KING,  PRIME  MINISTER  OF 
CANADA 

(Copy  to  all  Membei-6  of  Parliament) 

Right  Hono.^able  Sib  Canada  now  has  a 
gross  debt  of  ♦5,866.071,000.  due  mostly  to 
outlays  for  wars  and  previous  bufiiness  mis- 
takes. On  this  huge  delit  the  people  of  Can- 
ada are  obliged  to  pay  2  9  percent  interest,  or 
a  total  of  over  $170,000,000  annually.  By 
next  MBTch  an  additional  $1.850  000.000  wiU 
be  added  to  the  debt.  "The  burden  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  onerous,"  warns  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  chartered  banks  at  a  stock- 
holders' meeting.  "There  1b  no  doubt  that 
our  lot  and  that  of  thu  next  two  or  three 
generations  will  be  very  difficult." 

While  victory  must  \n>.  achieved  regardless 
of  the  cost,  this  does  rot  necessarily  mean 
tnnt  posterity  mu5t  be  burdened  forever  with 
.1     !.      e    mterest-bearln}?    debt.     Instead    of 

;.  i.j-  to  out-worn,  nineteenth  century 
i:..  '.'.(ds  of  finance,  you  can.  if  you  so  deeire. 
tiu^pi  new  methods,  ne-*  weapons,  and  new 

leas  for  financing  the  national  debt.    Due 


to  revolutionary  changes  in  monetary  mat- 
ters, you  have  new  monetary  controls  whereby 
you  can  make  the  national  debt  a  "rational 
debt."  one  tliat  will  not  be  a  burden  lx)  tlie 
people  forever.  Now  dollt^rs  are  no  longer 
promises  to  pay  gold  on  demand  and  govern- 
ment bonds  are  no  longer  promises  to  pay 
gold  in  the  future.  Now  dollars  are  promises 
to  pay  promises  and  bonds  are  promises  to 
pay  dollars  in  the  future  The  government 
prints  the  dollars  and  it  also  prlntc  the 
bonds — the  Interest -bearing  dollars.  Now 
both  currency  and  government  bonds  ai-« 
government  credit;  and  the  only  difference 
between  them  is  the  interest  burden.  Now 
the  government  can  always  keep  lt«  agree- 
ment written  .n  bond  contracts  merely  by 
printing  dollars  when  the  bonds  matu.e. 
Therefore  government  bonds  become  prac- 
tically rlekless  to  own 

This  revolutionary  change  gives  th»  Gov- 
ernment complete  control  of  its  credit  and 
political  leaders  now  can  finance  inclebted- 
neps  at  a  rate  of  interest  as  low  as  they 
choose.  If  the  people  refuse  to  buy  bonds  at 
the  low  rate  selected  the  Government  can 
Issue  currency.  If  the  Government  should 
issue  dollars  In  Ueu  of  Intertst-benrlng  dol- 
lars (bonds),  the  owners  cannot  convert  the 
dollars  into  gold,  bringing  about  a  crisis  be- 
cause gold  Is  nationalized;  nor  can  they  ex- 
port the  doUars.  causing  a  gold  outflc  w  and 
panic  because  foreign  exchange  Is  com  rolled: 
nor  can  they  use  the  doUars  to  play  fust  and 
loose  with  prices  because  prices  are  regu- 
lated and  scarce  commodltiea  are  r&tioncd 
out. 

These  various  controls  will  undoubtedly  be 
with  us  until  gold  and  oommod'ties  are 
again  plentiful — until  inflationary-  forces 
cease  to  be  a  danger.  In  the  meantime,  while 
the  public  Is  put  In  a  position  where  it  can- 
not help  saving  and  cannot  do  anythlrg  with 
its  savings  except  deposit  them  in  a  bank  or 
loan  them  to  the  Government,  the  rate  of 
interest  becomes  a  factor  of  deliberate  Gov- 
ernment policy.  Therefore,  with  these  new 
weapons,  the  continued  fiotatlon  of  long- 
term  burdensome  Interest -bearing  bend  is- 
sues constitutes  Inexcusable  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  and  shows  a  lack  of  vision 
and  planning  for  the  post-war  retonstruc- 
tlon  period. 

While  it  now  Is  possible  to  finance  growing 
indebtedness  hy  new  method.*:.  It  1?  obvious 
that  any  radical  departure  from  the  orthodox 
method  will  be  roundly  denounced  by  tho6« 
who  benefit  from  interest  rates  and  l>y  those 
whose  minds  are  firmly  set  In  old  traditions. 
To  avoid  art^ments  and  to  conserve  unity  in 
time  of  war.  It  might  therefore  be  idvisable 
to  continue  orthodox  methods  and  offer  In- 
terest on  savings  as  an  Inducement  to  save  so 
that  the  full  resources  of  the  countr3-  are 
available  for  the  war  effort  However,  a  c'.ause 
should  be  Inserted  in  all  bond  Is.'^u^s  giving 
the  Government  the  option  to  receem  the 
bonds  at  short  notice.  Then,  after  the  war 
ends,  when  the  first  :  igns  of  depression  appear 
the  Government  can  give  back  to  the  bond- 
holders dollars  for  their  Interest -bearing 
bonds.  At  such  a  time.  If  the  bondholders  use 
the  dollars  Jobs  will  be  created.  Increasing 
emplojTTient  and  stimulating  business.  If 
they  do  not  use  the  dollars,  but  continue  to 
save  them,  the  Government  will  be  saved  the 
expense  of  paying  interest  and  will  have  aa 
eqtial  amount  of  money  available  for  moie 
creative  purposes  In  this  way  a  war  loan  t)e- 
comes  adaptable  to  chonelng  conditions  and 
can  be  used  not  to  exploit  and  enslave  but  to 
h ;.  .       *  ew  and  liberate. 

VV;  y  not  insert  this  clause  In  the  next  bond 
issue  and  thereby  let  the  post-war  p>erlod 
decide  whether  Inflationary  or  deflationary 
forces  are  needed  to  give  equUlbrlum  to  the 
e<.  ,  n  c  f=v  vm?  "It  may  seem  hard.  It 
iruv  ?^  ■■  ::;  ::  ;;  ^Ksible,"  stated  Pinanc?  Mln- 
1..-,  ■    I       -  ;.  c;  ,.,    »^  to  the  Jimlor  cliam- 

Lt:  j:  c        r:..  •    i   ,:.  Windsor  on  June  25.  "but 
time  af:- :   tie  in  the  past  we  have  found 
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that  thtn-'s  we  thought  ImpL'^sibl 
Bible  ■'     With  the  present  govtrnir 
trols  over  money,  it  is  now  posslb 
a  clause  in  all  future  bond   issui 
enable  the  Government  to  get  ric 
densome  Interest-bearing  debt  w 
able  occasion  arises  after  the  war 
»o.  instead  of  having  a  rigid  long 
structure  which  is  unadaptable 
ccndition?.  we  will  have  avalhible  a 
on  which  will  wcric  wonders.    Then, 
taxing   the   Nation   to  give   Income 
who    m.erely   clip   coupons   and 
constructive  to  earn  the  money 
remain  with  those  who  work  and 
who  take  risks,  who  put  men  to 
produce  wpalth  and  do  thinRS      Ti 
of  deveUiptng  a  dcacily  system  oi 
Will   encourage    initiative   and 
enterprise      Then  posterity  and  t 
are  sjicriflcing  their  lives  for  Canafa 
find  themselves  reduced  to  helots 
crushing    burden    of    debt    while 
stayed   away   from   the    battU-ftel 
creased      their     sctvings     receive 
lntere>-t. 

I  submit  my  plan  to  you.  sir.  as  ; 
believing   that    it   will   help    to   c 
problem  of  'backwardness  ar.d 
poverty"  la  the  pcst-war  period 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

WU-Tr: 
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uncor  lea". e  to  e.\:end  my  rem 
cludp  herein  a  radio  address  enti 
Rcle  of  Italian-Americans  in 
which  I  delivered  ovor  the  Mir 
casting  System  on  July  17.  194 

My  fellow  Americans,  there 
reed  for  me  to  speak  to  you  ton  I 
the  rcle  of  Italian-Americans  in  t 
feel   impelled    to   address   the   pec 
Nation  on  this  subject  because  of 
ent  activities  of  certain  groups  in 
who  malign  the  loyalty  and  dls 
trlotism  cf  Americans  of  Italian 
discriminating  asramst  them  in 
denying  them  equal  opportunity 
loyal  Americans,  and  by  regarding 
suspicion  becau5€  of  the  sound  cf  tl 
I   am   speaking   to  you  tonight 
want  to  say  with  utmost  emphasis 
maligners  and  detractors  are  p!a 
game  in  America. 

The    personnel    manager   in    a 
turns  down   a   skilled   worker  of 
Icralty  to  our  country  and  an  ov 
desire  to  aid  the  war  effort,  becaus 
has  an  Italian  name,  is  playing  Hi 
In  America 

The    pla-its    with    huge    Govern 
tracts   which   have  an   established 
refusing  employment  to  American 
descent,  are  playing  Hitlers  game 

The    self-styled    •"superpatriots  " 
dulge  in  alien-baitirg  and  foreign 
ing  are  playing  HiUer  s  game  in 

Tliese  detractors  and  maligners 
Ita'.:an -Americans    are.    by    this 
American    activity,  cau<5irg  disun 
country,  depriving  our  Nation  of  t 
of  skilled  men  and  women,  and 
Ing  in  th"   -.v    v     f  that  full  mob: 
America  6  i;.j..;  jwci  that  we  mui 
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win  this  war.  In  short.  It  is  they  who  have 
become  a  menace  to  America's  victory  pro- 
gram. The  contributions  of  Americans  of 
Italian  extraction  in  blood,  toil,  and  wealth 
is  the  devastating  answer  to  those  who  seek 
to  discriminate  against   them. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Let  us  see 
what  contributions  to  our  war  effort  the 
men  and  women  of  Italian  descent  in  our 
country  have  made. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  over  80.000 
m.en  in  the  United  States  Army,  one  or  both 
of  whose  parents  were  born  in  Italy.  When 
we  consider  those  whose  grandparents  emi- 
grated to  this  country  from  Italy,  the  num- 
ber of  Italian-Americans  in  our  Army  runs 
into  several  hundreds  of  thousands.  Their 
heroism,  their  courage,  their  stern  regard 
for  duty,  has  made  them  a  stirring  example 
of  American  patriotism.  I  want  to  remind 
the  maligners  and  detractors  that  among 
the  400  marine^;  who  defended  Wake  Island, 
I'Tilllng  1  000  Japanese,  sinking  1  enemy  light 
criiiser  and  3  rnrmy  destroyers,  there  were  14 
boys  of  Italian  origin 

On  that  morning  of  E)ec?mber  7,  the  young 
men  oi  Italian  descent  were  not  found 
wanting.  Listen  to  the  citation  for  Alfred 
D  Perucci,  aviation  ordnanceman  first 
class,  both  of  whose  parents  were  born  in 
Italy.  His  letter  of  commendation  from  the 
commander  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  rends: 

•'For  distinguished  devotion  to  duty,  ex- 
traordinary courage,  resourcefulness,  and  dis- 
regard  to  your  own  safety  during  the  attack 
on  the  island  of  Oahu  en  December  7,  1941. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  attack  you,  on  ycur 
own  Initiative,  assisted  in  setting  up  two 
machine  guns  for  immediate  use.  securing 
ammunition  frcm  ready  storage  by  shooting 
the  lock  off  with  a  pistol,  issuing  all  avail- 
able arms  and  ammunition,  and  organizing 
s'jpply  parties.  Your  initiative,  skill,  and 
courage  materially  aided  in  making  it  pos- 
sible to  effectively  return  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  within  10  minutes  of  the  first  attack 
and  to  have  an  ample  supply  of  ammunition 
available  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
attack. " 

Perhaps  those  who  discriminate  against 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  do  not  know  of 
Joseph  D'Amelio.  seaman  first  class,  both  par- 
ents born  in  Italy,  who  was  cited  for  "dis- 
tinguished devotion  to  duty  and  extraordi- 
nary courage  and  disregard  of  your  own 
safety"  at  Pearl  Harbor;  or  of  Antonio  Dinap- 
cll,  seaman  first  class,  both  parents  born  In 
Italy,  whose  letter  from  the  commander  In 
chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  commends  him,  too, 
for  his  "distinguished  devotion  to  duty  and 
outstanding  courage  and  disregard  of  per- 
sonal safety"  during  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

The  heroes  of  Bataan  number  am.ong  them 
First  Lt.  Willibald  Bianchl,  wounded  three 
times,  cited  for  heroism,  and  awarded  the 
medal  of  honor  by  the  President  for  his 
bravery  in  defcn5e  of  the  Philippines. 

The  fight  In  Hawaii  records  an  Italian- 
American  corporal,  Joseph  Tasca.  cited  for 
sticking  to  his  post  at  an  antiaircraft  gun 
throughout  the  bombing,  and  for  shooting 
dow'n  several  enemy  planes. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  armed  forces  of 
our  Nation  that  Americans  of  Italian  descent 
are  distinguishing  themselves.  An  Italian- 
American  girl.  Mary  Ferrone.  working  at  the 
Picatinny  Arsenal  Is  responsible  for  an  in- 
vention that  cflQcials  say  will  much  improve 
the  production  of  bombs.  An  Italian-Amer- 
ican worker  on  the  steamship  Lafayette  is  re- 
sponsible for  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow 
worker.  A  group  of  Italian-Americans  In 
Jersey  City  buy  $15,000  worth  of  War  bonds. 
The  order  cf  the  Sons  of  Italy  pledges  the 
purchase  of  $10,000  000  In  War  bonds'^  Ital- 
ian-American organizations  have  turned  their 
treasuries  inside  out  to  buy  the  guns,  taiiks, 
ships,  planes,  and  ammunition  that  we  must 
have  to  smash  the  Axis  Powers. 


In  the  community  of  East  Harlem,  in  New 
York  City,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, you  will  find  service  flags  raised  on 
every  block  by  the  people  at  home  who  want 
to  show  their  boys  in  the  service  that  we 
are  standing  back  of  them  You  will  find 
Italian-Americans  performing  their  duties  as 
air-raid  wardens,  auxiliarj  policemen,  fire- 
fighters; you  will  find  men  and  women  who 
give  their  blood  to  the  Red  Cross.  You  will 
find  a  whole  community  buying  bonds  and 
stamps.  You  will  find  a  wtiole  community 
geared  to  the  victory  program 

The  contribution  that  Italian-Americans 
are  making  today  Is  not  new  to  these  who 
know  the  history  of  our  Na.ion.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  in  the  life  of  this  coun- 
try when  democracy  was  at  stake  and  when 
men  and  women  of  high  courage  and  devo- 
tion to  liberty  were  needec  in  its  defense 
that  those  who  had  come  to  our  shores  from 
Italy  did  not  rise  to  the  occs  sion  and  defend 
these  principles  of  freedom  which  they  Icve 
SD  well. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  our  Republic  the 
honor  roll  of  liberty  lists  th.;  names  of  Ital- 
ian-Americans who  have  served  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  progress  with  distinction. 

Fillppo  Mazzel  ranks  with  Tom  Paine  and 
Jefferson  in  his  fight  again n  tyranny,  and 
his  flaming  pen  spurred  on  our  heroes  in  the 
war  for  Independence. 

An  Italian-American,  William  Paca.  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dtclaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

It  was  Francesco  Vigo  who  made  possible 
the  victory  at  Vincennes,  the  victory  which 
began  the  expansion  of  our  country  north 
of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  I'nion  Army  con- 
tained thousands  of  Italian -Americans,  many 
of  whom  had  come  purposely  from  Italy  in 
order  that  they  might  join  the  fight  against 
slavery  in  America 

Therefore  it  Is  not  surprising  that  now, 
once  more,  when  the  whole  freedom-loving 
world  Is  in  gravest  peril,  whtn  the  freedoms 
for  which  Italian-Amerlcai  s  have  always 
fought  are  in  mortal  danger,  that  Americans 
of  Italian  descent  are  again  n  the  forefront 
of  the  fight.  Their  contribution  is  limited 
only  by  the  stupid,  narrow,  and,  yes,  trea- 
sonable groups  or  Individuals  who  seek  to 
deprive  our  country  of  the  service  of  these 
Americans. 

Italia n-Americaiis  share  with  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen  the  conviction  that  enemy 
agents,  saboteurs,  and  spies,  whether  Ameri- 
can born  or  foreign  born,  whether  citizen  or 
noncitizen,  must  be  ceaselessly  guarded 
against  and  ruthlessly  dealt  with.  However, 
history  will  record  that  those  who  denied 
opportunities  to  our  Italian -Americans,  or 
to  any  other  group  because  of  their  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin,  were  them- 
selves doing  the  work  of  em  my  a:jents  and 
saboteurs.  They,  as  much  as  any  Hitler 
agent  smuggled  from  Berlin,  are  subverting 
the  all-out  effort  which  Is  so  essential  to 
victory. 

On  August  6,  1861,  Gius«'ppe  Garibaldi, 
whose  struggles  and  traditions  truly  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Italy,  wrote  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  from  Caprera.  Italy  In  Inspiring 
words  which  are  Just  as  applicable  during  this 
great  conflict  as  they  were  during  that  crisis 
of  1861.  Garibaldi  offers  his  sword  to  Lin- 
coln in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  pledccs 
the  aid  of  all  free  Italians  in  that  conflict 
against  slavery. 

As  these  words  will  always  remain  an  In- 
spiration in  the  struggle  of  thf  people  cf  Italy 
for  liberty  from  F.iscist  and  Nazi  enslave- 
ment, I  repeat  Garibaldi's  words: 

"As  the  spoils  of  despotifm  Intone  the 
Bacchic  cde  which  celebrates  the  fall  of  a 
free  people,  let  the  free  celeb-ate  religiously 
the  downfall  of  slavery,  paradoxical  parallels 
of  history,  the  rape  of  Mexico,  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  Lincoln  We  salute  you.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  helmsman  cf  liberty,  wt  ».i.ut« 
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you  who  for  2  years  have  fought  and  died  for 
your  standard  of  liberation,  we  salute  you 
redeemed,  oppressed  race,  the  freemen  of  Italy 
kiss  the  glorious  links  of  your  chains." 

So,  we,  too.  true  sons  of  Garibaldi,  to  the 
great  democratic  leader  of  this  day,  to  our 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  renew  our  pledge  and  rededi- 
cate  our  energies  and  our  lives  for  the  victory 
of  our  arms,  for  the  victory  of  our  cause. 


C.in^r.Mitee 


EXTENSION  OF  RLMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.TOLAN 

.::     CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20,  1942 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Defense 
Migration  and  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  the  very  remarkable  and 
well-thought-out  speech  delivered  by 
Congressman  Sparkm'V  of  AHbama.  at 
New  Orleans.  La.,  Mav  :  *4.' 

Congressman  Sparkm.-^n  is  ranking 
Member  of  the  Houst  Committee  on  De- 
fense Migration.  He  has  traveled 
throughout  the  United  States  with  us 
and  has  attracted  people  everywhere  by 
his  keen,  analytic  mind  and  his  kindly 
approach  to  hundreds  of  witnes,ses.  He 
is  highly  and  affectionately  regarded  by 
the  Members  of  our  committee.  Congress- 
men Arnold,  of  Illinois,  Curtis,  of  Ne- 
braska. OsMERS,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Ben- 
der, of  Ohio. 

Two  Years  of  Work  by  the  Tolan  CoMMrmx 
(Paper  presented  at  the  National  Conference 
of   Social    Work,   New    Orleans,    La.,    May 
1942) 
(By    Congressman    John    J.    Sparkman,    of 
Alabama,   member.   House   Committee  In- 
vestigating National  Defense  Migration) 
Only  very  recently  has  Congress  regarded 
migration  as  a  problem  needing  investigation 
by  a  congressional  committee.    My  colleague, 
John  H.  Tolan.  who  represents  Oakland  and 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  first  introduced  his  resolution 
to  create  this  committee  in  1939,  one  month 
before  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  was  published  as 
a  book     After  the  movie  appeared  in  1940.  his 
resolution  passed  the  House  unanimously. 

Our  committee  of  five  to  investigate  the 
interstate  migration  of  destitute  citizens  held 
its  first  hearings  in  New  York  City  on  the 
29th  of  July.  Mayor  LaGuard.a.  as  our  first 
witness,  testified  that  30  percent  of  New- 
York's  relief  load  for  nonsettled  persons  came 
frcm  the  Negro  group  and  20  percent  from  the 
Puerto  Rlcans,  both  recently  migrated  to  the 
city. 

Here  we  learned  how  settlement  laws  affect 
moving  people,  and  even  many  residents  who 
through  certain  peculiarities  of  the  law  have 
lost  their   settlement   rights. 

In  our  second  hearing  at  Montgomery.  Ala.. 
In  August.  Professor  Vance  well  said,  "The 
South  is  the  seedbed  of  the  Nation"— by  this 
dramatic  statement  emphasizing  the  effects 
of  this  high  rate  of  increa<:o  in  the  Southeast. 
Migration  of  both  whr.  ..m  black  from  the 
Southern  States  has  t)een  heavy  since  the 
World  War.  The  Southe-'^st  educates  many 
thousands  of  youngftf'  w'  !n  it  loses  to 
tie  rest  of  the  country  i!.'^  heavy  popula- 
tion pressure  on  our  resources  is  bound  to 
lower  our  standards  of  lining  unless  increas- 


ing Industrialization  and  Increasing  com- 
munity facilities  can  be  provided  to  give  liS 
diversification  of  employment  and  an  enlarge- 
ment of  available  services 

At  Montgomery  the  committee  also  heard 
witnesses  from  Florida  and  Louisiana  de- 
scribe agriculture  iu  those  States.  Tlie  Ever- 
glades attract  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  vegetable 
workers  at  the  height  of  the  season  each 
winter,  colored  field  labo;  and  white  shed- 
workers.  An  ovcrsu.iply  has  maintained  a 
relatively  low  wage  in  recent  years.  We  will 
publish  shortly  a  study  made'  by  our  field 
investigators  on  the  Florida  vegetable  crops. 
As  to  the  Louisiana  migration,  largely  to  the 
strawberry  fields,  the  chairman  of  your  com- 
mittee. Myron  Falk.  was  our  witness,  and  he 
can  describe  to  you  better  than  I  the  situa- 
tion which  has  prevailed  there. 

At  our  next  hearing  In  Chicago  witnesses 
discussed  the  new  Illinolf;  3-year  settlement 
law  and  also  migratory  agricultural  work  in 
Ohio  and  Michigan  and  i.he  reverse  problem 
of  out-migration  from  the  cut-over  regions 
of  the  Lake  States  We  heard  testimony  as 
to  the  large-scale  migration  of  Net?rocs  to 
Chic£igo.  most  spectaculai  during  ami  iuune- 
diately  following  the  World  War,  but  con- 
tinuing right  up  to  the  time  of  our  hearings. 
At  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  Oklahoma  City  we 
heard  of  the  sufierlngs  of  the  Great  Plains 
States  from  the  9  years  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted drought  conditions,  and  heavy  out- 
migratlon.  The  northern  tier  of  Suites,  in- 
cluding North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska. 
and  Kansas,  had  lost  population,  particularly 
tc  the  Pacific  Northwest.  From  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  this  stream  of  migrants  had  flowed 
primarily  to  California  ard  Aiizona. 

Only  after  holding  five  hearings  east  of  the 
Rockies  did  the  committtie  open  hearings  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Let  me  pause  at  this  point  to  recapitulate 
the  problems  of  migration  which  the  com- 
mittee had  discovered  for  Itself.  Except  for 
the  transient  program  operating  between  the 
years  1933  and  1935  and  known  especially  to 
the  members  of  this  conference,  the  public 
regarded  the  migrant  as  a  hobo  or  homeless 
man.  Toward  the  end  of  the  transient  pro- 
gram, attention  began  to  focus  Upon  the 
migratory  family  group.  After  the  Grapes  of 
Wrath,  the  public  recogrized  a  mass  migra- 
tion, but  thought  migrants  were  character- 
istically "Okies"  or  "Arkies"  or  "Texies"  mov- 
ing from  areas  of  worn-cut  soil  in  search  of 
new  opportunities  in  the  West. 

Urban  migration  appeared  to  rise  directly 
from  large-scale  unemployment.  Many  mi- 
grants had  been  successful  Jobholders  o"er 
long  periods  of  time.  We  heard  one  witness, 
for  example,  who  had  earr  ed  as  much  as  $7,000 
a  year  as  a  tea  salesman  We  began  to  see  the 
average  migrant  a  fairly  typical  American 
whose  misfortune  had  been  a  little  heavier 
than  his  neighbors.  For  many,  a  temporary 
helping  hand  would  set  them  back  on  their 
feet  and  enable  them  to  go  It  alone.  As  re- 
covery lagged,  new  migratory  movements 
appeared  of  people  forced  to  follow  agricul- 
tural day  labor  as  a  way  of  life  or  reduced 
to  life  in  a  trailer  and  employment  at  odd 
Jobs  as  they  moved  from  olty  to  city  in  search 
of  more  permanent  work  This  tended  to 
become  a  vicious  circle.  Federal  and  State 
security  legislation  did  not  extend  to  those 
who  could  not  establish  a  legal  residence.  A 
class  of  Stateless  people  was  beginning  to 
arise. 

In  our  Investigation  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  at  hearings  in  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  we  found  them  no  longer  "the  land 
of  opportunity  for  all."  The  land  was  in- 
creasingly closely  held  ard  operated  in  large- 
scale  agriculture  on  the  factory  farm.  East- 
erners are  astonished  to  see  a  crop  of  vege- 
tables or  fruit  picked  In  the  shortest  possible 
space  cf  time  with  the  largest  possible  piip- 
ply  of  labor.  No  community  can  ;  di 
sufflcient  continuGUB  employment  to  keep 
more  than  a  very  small  number  of  workerb 


going.  Large  scale  and  long  distance  micra- 
tion  lesullfi  throughout  the  growing  seasons. 
Califurnia  to  our  surprise  produces  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  all  the  cotton  grown  in 
the  United  States.  I,  who  come  Iron:  the 
hilly  cotton  country  of  Northern  Alabama, 
was  amaiaed  at  the  level  fields  of  tractor- 
grown  and  cultivated  cotton  lauds  in  the  Sau 
Joaquin  Valley,  where  excellent  soU  and 
large-scale  mechanized  agrlculttire  produce  a 
heavy  yield  per  acre  with  a  peak  labor  force 
for  only  a  very  limited  season.  To  pick  this 
crop  most  migrants  from  the  Southwestern 
Great  Plains  reached  California  by  way  of  a 
similar  cotton-growing  area  In  Arizona. 
These  people,  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock  stretching 
back  to  the  foundations  of  our  colonies,  cot- 
ton farmers  themselves  back  home,  had  failed 
in  competition  with  these  high-yield  opera- 
tions 

By  October,  after  7  field  hearings  In  v;idely 
scattered  parU  of  the  ccuntiT  and  hundreds 
ef  witnesses.  Including  abcut  100  actual 
migratory  workers  or  people  who  had  lost 
their  settlement  rights,  the  testimony  of  the 
little  people  w.\s  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant which  we  had  gathered.  Tliere  Wiis  the 
migrant  agricultural  worker  In  Arizona  who 
was  asked  whether  his  camp  In  the  field  had 
the  latest  sanitary  facilities,  and  he  replied. 
•No;  the  earliest."  There  was  the  witness 
from  Ohio  who,  describing  living  conditions 
in  his  3-room  cabin  in  the  onion  fields, 
told  the  committee,  I  have  got  a  very  small 
little  house  with  3  little  rooms.  It  ain't 
hardly  fit  to  live  In.  They  have  windows. 
They  put  in  windows  but  they  have  been 
boarded  up  They  were  boarded  up  when  I 
moved    in   there." 

Question.  "How  many  doors  are  there  In 
the  house?" 

Answer.  "Just  three.  One  to  each  room." 
Or  the  case  of  Mrs.  Johnson  who.  with  her 
husband  and  five  children,  had  settled  In 
Michiean  after  going  there  the  previous  sum- 
mer berry  picking,  rather  than  remalniiog  in 
Missouri  where  they  had  fallen  from  the 
level  of  owners  to  tenants  to  croppers  after 
being  burned  out  by  drought  in  North  Da- 
kota. Mrs.  Johnson,  when  asked  whether  she 
came  "to  better  her  financial  condition,"  re- 
plied. "We  started  five  children  in  first  grade 
when  we  came  here.  Ytu  can  Imagine  how 
I  felt  and  how  they  felt.  These  are  the 
youngest  ones.  We  have  three  older.  They 
all  started  in  first  grade.  This  one  Is  In  fifth. 
In  3  years  we  have  been  here  she  had  ad- 
vanced up  to  fifth" 

There  was  the  vegetable  worker  in  New  Jer- 
sey who  was  asked.  "Does  the  farmer  furnish 
you  a  house?  "  to  which  he  replied.  "Yes.  that 
Is  all.  You  call  it  a  house.  It  is  a  shack. 
I  bump  my  head  when  I  go  in." 

In  late  September,  the  staff  went  to  work 
preparing  a  final  report  en  agricultural  and 
on  industrial  migration.  A  very  large 
amount  of  published  material  was  available 
In  addition  to  our  field  hearing  materials. 
Moreover,  expert  witnesses  at  these  h<'aring8 
were  asked  to  submit  extended  written  jjapcrs. 
The  committee  expected  to  finish  work  early 
in  January  and  make  a  final  report  to  Con- 
gress. 

As  the  defense  program  accelerated  a  new 
problem  emerged:  The  Interstate  migration 
of  workers  drawn  to  defense  Industries.  At 
the  end  of  November  we  opened  hearings  in 
which  we  received  reports  from  the  defense 
agencies  now  taking  their  place  side  by  side 
with  the  old  line  peacetime  agencies,  pre- 
sented by  representatives  of  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission's  Labor  Divi- 
sion and  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Health,  Welfare,  and  Related  Defense  Activi- 
ties. Also  Chester  Davis  as  the  representative 
of  the  Agricultural  Division  of  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission  who  was  espe- 
cially intercFTr!  :--,  questions  of  decentrali- 
zation of  cc;  •  1  '?  so  that  rural  areas  might 
particip;.'       a:-*"   this  testimony  -^'c   --'d";! 
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migration   and  because  of  the 
prcblems  Congress  postponed  the 
our  final  report  to  March 

Then    in    March    1941    Congress 
r        ution  C-  nc!  us  as  the 

I        te  Invt  ^  National 

tioii      Til  us.  aiitrr  nearly  a  year 
the  subject  of  destitute  inlgratioi 
to  the  nex  and  pressing  problems 
ent  day.     Our  previous  work  was 
In  a  lengthy  repcrt  with  which 
may    be   famiJiar.    The    commirt 
mti.clations  In  this  repcrt  were  ( 
tl  reo   parts:   Measures  to  fore.:?ta 
pcstible  unnecessary  or  potentia 
measures  to  alleviate  ccnditlcns 
now  on  the  road,  and  measures  to 
pec-pie  to  secure  a  new  start  or 
step  their  wandering. 

Our  bill  now  before  Congress 
Irte  ihp  artlvilles  of  uiterstate 
tcr.s      We  have  vigorously  support 
program  and  the  rural  rchabilitat 
cf  the  Farm  Security  Administrat 
extension  of  all  reclamation 

We  ureeri  that  the  migrants  be 
portuir.ty  to  share  in  the  benefits 
heaU-Jones    tenant-purchase 
for    the    nonagricultural    migrai 
manded  alteration  of  Federal  so 
legislation  to  provide  uniftrm  se 
quirements  fcr  the  whole  country 
s   ■    •       f-ntly  come  cut  In  suppon 
t  l-y<ar  losing,  regulation 

before  a  gain 

Over  the  lafit   14   or   15  mont 
of  the  committee  has  become  mu 
t' n.'^ive.       We    have    held    hpirir 
ri;  eo.  Hartford:  Trentcn:  Baltlmi. 
>  and  Omaha.  Nebr.:  St 

i  :  Portland;  Seattle;  Lo»  .■= 

Huntsville.  A'.a.;  in  addition  to  a 
ber  of  Washincton  heanng.s.  B 
hearings  I  will  indicate  the  su 
which  we  have  been  concerned. 

At  San  niewo.  Hartford   Trenton 
and  Washmctcn.  between  the  nn 
and  the  mu'die  of  July  the  com 
consideration  to  the  question  of 
facilities,  embodying  our  findings 
first    hearings    in    our    first 
under  the  new  resolution       Tins 
pearing  m  Octrber  was  devoted 
Jects    of    the    Indus:  rial -labor    n 
farni-'.abor  market.  comniunity-fa( 
ages  in  defense  centers,  contract  d 
and  poet-defense  problems. 

Among  our  recommendations  we 
Ccn^ress    carefully    consider    est. 
Foci^ral    employment    and    farm 
eer\ice   to   meet    the    needs   of 
program.      This   was   subsequent! 
Presidential   Executive   order 
stricter  observance  of  the  Preside 
tlve  Order  No  8802  with  regard  to 
tion      We  asked  Congress  to  in 
pnatlons  for  housing  and  cth3r 
fac.lities.  and  recommended  reorga 
the  Office  cf  Defense  Hcusing 
Added    funds    have    been    approp- 
not   as   rapidly   as   they   have 
By    Presidential  Executive  order 
housuig  agency   has  been  establi.- 
John  B  Blandlcrd.  Jr  .  formerly  of 
Bureau.     We  also  recomniended 
tion  cf  war  contracts  to  minimize 
and  utilize   existing  facilities 
these  recommendations  have  not 
ciently   heeded.      They   led   us. 
further  investigation  of  war  prod; 
Its  effect  on  the  use  of  labor  supply 
explain  in  a  moment. 

At  Chicago  In  August  1940  we 
mony  on  mleratlon  to  the  auto 
Michigan.     During   the   summer 
learned    that   civilian   passer.ger-c 
tion  was  to  t>e  curtailed,  thus  ca 
ecale  unemployment  of  workers, 
tomarlly  migiants  from  Ohio.  Ir 
"^    ■'    Kentucky,  ar.d  T'-nnessee 
..A-.'   r..  •    Joreruni.f:    .:   -.mUar  or 
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m.akers  cf  durable  consumer  goods  whose  ma- 
terials, machines  and  men  were  increasingly 
needed  fcr  defense   production. 

From  the  automobile  industry  we  turned 
to  a  study  of  priorities  unemployment  and 
conversion  of  peacetime  industry  to  war  pur- 
pcs.s.  In  Washington  we  heard  Donald  Nel- 
son, then  Executive  Director  of  the  Supply 
Priorities  and  Allocations  Board,  together  with 
four  leading  production  engineers,  who  dis- 
cussed technical  problems  of  conversion  and 
accomplishments  of  the  defease  program  In 
making  such  shifts. 

We  also  heard  Eric  Biddle  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  describe  the  mo- 
bilization, distribution,  and  conservation  of 
British  manpower  during  the  war.  Prof. 
J.  Douglas  Brown  of  Princeton  told  of  the 
workings  of  the  Labor  Priorities  Branch  cf  the 
Labor  Division  and  Dr.  Arthur  Burns  of  the 
W    P    A.  analyzed  the  current  labor  market. 

In  November  we  held  three  hearings  at 
Hastings  and  Omaha.  Nebr.,  and  St.  Louis, 
Mo  ,  en  the  effect  of  priorities  unemployment 
up-on  smaller  businesses  and  smaller  com- 
munities. The  Hastings  hearing  analyzes  the 
impact  on  a  small  city  in  the  Great  Plains 
Slates  cf  shortages  of  material  and  out-ml- 
granon  of  workers.  We  divided  cur  Omaha 
hearing  between  the  defense  program  in  agri- 
culture, especially  in  Iowa  and  the  northern 
Great  Plains  States,  and  the  consequences  lor 
Omaha  cf  locating  there  the  Martin  bomber 
plant  and  other  developing  defense  irdui^tnes. 

We  believed  by  this  time  that  concentra- 
tion cf  contracts  in  limited  areas  was  under- 
mining the  structure  of  the  smaller  Amer- 
ican community,  thus  threatening  heavy  cen- 
tralization of  population  in  limited  areas  dur- 
ing the  post-war  period  and  precluding  a 
recovery  of  the  smaller  communities  and 
peacetime  industries  outside  of  these  metro- 
politan centers.  At  St.  Louis  the  committee 
heard  panels  of  businessmen  and  municipal 
ctficials  frrm  Newton,  Iowa,  and  Decatur,  and 
Belleville,  111.  We  were  also  very  much  im- 
pressed by  the  testimony  of  Lou  Holland,  pres- 
ident of  the  Mid-Central  Associated  Defense 
Industries  of  Kansas  City,  who  described  his 
formation  of  a  defense  pool,  enabling  some 
30  companies  in  that  city  to  transfer  their 
activities  to  war  orders  unattainable  to  the 
Individual  companies. 

The  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor,  precipitating 
this  country  into  the  war.  altered  all  atti- 
tudes toward  the  urgent  need  for  progress 
in  the  production  program.  Throughout  the 
autumn  we  had  been  preparing  a  report  on 
full  utilization  of  Americas  industrial  ca- 
pacity and  labor  supply  in  the  war  effort. 
This  presented  cur  findings  in  Detroit.  Wash- 
ington, Hasnngs.  Omaha,  and  St.  Louis  hear- 
ings. In  2  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor  we 
altered  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  and 
issued   it  December  19. 

On  December  22  and  23  at  our  hearings  on 
the  possibilities  of  speedy  conversion  of  auto- 
motive plants  to  war  production,  we  heard 
representatives  from  the  Michigan  State  gov- 
ernment, the  automobile  manufacturers  and 
the  United  Automobile  Workers.  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizaticns.  Judge  Patterson,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  War,  William  H.  Harrison, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Production,  and 
William  S.  Knudsen.  Director  General  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management. 

In  the  committees  second  Interim  re- 
port, we  indicated  our  belief  that  the  coun- 
try's greatest  need  has  been  an  understand- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  total  war  and  the 
organization  of  our  economy  for  it. 

To  us,  "total  war"  means  so  completely  re- 
directing our  energies  that  we  may  outdo 
our  three  totalitarian  enemies,  organized 
fcr  many  years  to  throw  into  the  balance 
all  resources,  human  and  material,  of  their 
own  and  conquered  countries.  They  have 
but  one  object — the  destruction  of  the  de- 
mocracies. Our  problem  Is  to  reorganize 
democratically  to  beat  these  Axis  enemies 
at  theu  own  game.    Our  committee  believes 


we  will  need,  either  in  the  irmed  forces  or 
in  war  production,  every  a .  allable  pair  of 
hands.  We  recommend  a  single  civilian 
board  charged  with  full  responsibility  for 
procurement  and  war  production  planning. 
Including  production  of  essential  civilian 
needs.  We  describe  proposal.^  to  decentralize 
as  far  as  possible  by  enlisting  every  available 
community  and  its  resident  industries  in  the 
war  effort.  We  point  to  continuing  unem- 
ployment and  failure  to  us-3  a  sizable  part 
of  our  metal  working  capacity. 

.In  January  the  ccmmitte>j  again  consid- 
ered questions  of  housing,  health,  and  wel- 
fare in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  related 
questions  having  to  do  with  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Two  panels  testified,  one  of  the 
State  welfare  directors,  ,ncluding  Fred 
Hcehler.  Leo  M  Lyons,  Lcula  Dunn  and 
B?njamin  Glassbeig  and  one  of  public  health 
experts,  including  Dr.  Reginald  R  Atwater, 
Dr.  Martha  M.  Ehct,  Kat.nerine  Lenroot. 
Alma  C.  Haupt,  Dr.  George  H  Ranu-cy, 
Dr.  James  G.  Townsend.  and  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton Williams.  The  Honorable  Malcolm 
Maconald,  described  the  wo  k  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  during  wartime.  Mayor 
LaGuardia.  Dean  Landis.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and 
I  Governor  McNutt  testified  on  civilian  de- 
fense as  it  relates  to  community  facilities 
and  welfare. 

In  early  February  our  Washington  hearings 
considered  mobilization  of  manpower  with 
special  reference  to  the  opt?rations  of  the 
Selective  Service,  the  Employment  Service, 
and  the  interdepartmental  committee  advis- 
ing these  agencies  on  manpower  pioblems. 
A  panel  represented  the  Firm  Placement 
Service  and  a  second  panel  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Reports  on  these  hearings 
are  still  in  progress.  In  mid-February  a  re- 
quest from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  that  we  in- 
vestigate evacuation  of  enemy  aliens  and 
Japanese  citizens  from  military  zones  in  the 
Army's  western  command  led  'o  hearings  held 
in  San  Francisco.  Portland,  Seattle,  and  Los 
Angeles.  On  our  return  in  March  we  pub- 
lished our  preliminary  report  to  Congress  and 
have  Just  completed  a  final  report. 

In  the  midst  of  this  investi;^atlon  we  issued 
our  third  interim  report  on  the  need  fcr  a 
single  procurement  agency  to  effect  all-cut 
war  production  and  achieve  full  use  cf  labor 
supply.  We  said.  "Poorly  plar.ned  production 
in  the  war  effort  has  been  th  ?  primary  cause 
of  the  unplanned  and  unnecessary  migration 
up  to  the  present  time." 

Here  let  me  say  that  the  destitute  m.lgra- 
tion  of  the  30's  Is  disappearing  although 
remnants  are  found  In  certain  parts  of  the 
country.  Instead  we  have  a  heavy  migration 
in  search  of  defense  Jobs.  A  labor  surplus  Is 
gradually  turning  into  a  laboi  scarcity  Lack 
of  adequate  planning  ahead  of  production 
creates  far  more  undirected  migration  than 
necessary.  This  will  continue  as  workers  are 
shifted  around  the  country  by  employers  who 
do  not  recognize  that  they  ind  their  com- 
munities are  paying  a  heav\  price  for  this 
lack  of  cooperation.  The  Federal  Government 
to  date  has  relied  upon  the  fcod  will  of  the 
individual  employers  to  assist  it  With  the 
creation  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
under  Governor  McNutt  thi  lack  of  plan- 
ning must  cease.  We  will  shortly  ussue  a  re- 
port on  manpower  mobilization  surveying  cur 
previous  hearings  and  the  situation  since  the 
new  Executive  order. 

In  discussing  changes  we  prooose  in  the 
War  Production  Board,  we  say,  "This  revision 
in  the  procurement  procedure i  will  centralize 
them  in  one  agency,  and  simultaneously  de- 
centralize the  actual  operatioi  s  en  a  regional 
and  industrial  basis.  It  is  our  studied  opin- 
ion that  by  this  means  alone  can  we  retain 
our  present  strength  of  con-munity  life  in 
many  smaller  cities  and  towns,  preserve  the 
great  majority  of  our  smaller  businesses  and 
industries,  and  make  the  best  use  of  our  labor 
supply  during  our  all-out  war  effort." 
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Some  recommendations  in  this  leport  have 
been  carried  out  piecemeal;  for  example;  the 
use  of  the  negotiated  contract,  but  full  use  of 
manpower  and  productive  facilities  waits 
upon  more  comprehensive  reorganization. 

At  last  week's  hearings  in  Huntsville,  Ala., 
we  observed  present  consequences  for  the 
Southeastern  States  of  greatly  expanded  war 
orders.  This  section,  more  successful  than 
most  other  portions  of  the  country  lying  out- 
side the  northern  Lake  States  region  in  bid- 
ding for  war  contracts,  has  secured  many 
Government  plans  and  military  camps.  The 
surplus  population  of  the  Southeast  con- 
tinues, liowever.  to  flow  out  to  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Legislators  must  look  with  con- 
sideriible  anxiety  toward  the  post-war  era 
when  war  orders  are  withdrawn  and  American 
industry  reverts  to  Its  prewar  framework  in 
which  limited  areas  have  been  particularly 
favored. 

In  this  connection  we  are  preparing  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  uniform  settlement 
rights.  Legiislation  should  be  undertaken 
now  to  lay  the  foundations  for  our  post-war 
situation.  The  committee  has  repeatedly 
taken  its  stand  on  this  but  we  continue  o 
need  the  leadership  of  folk  in  the  social  work 
field. 

In  clo.';ing  I  want  to  refer  to  the  Edwards 
case  in  which  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee appeared  before  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Ccuit  as  amicus  curiae.  This  decision 
established  the  constitutional  rights  of  des- 
titute citizens  of  the  United  States  to  move 
from  State  to  State.  This  was  the  first  case 
since  the  founding  cf  the  Union  in  which 
such  a  question  was  directly  involved  The 
principal  opinion,  read  by  Justice  Byrnes, 
stated  that.  "The  relief  of  the  needy  has  be- 
come the  common  responsibility  and  con- 
cern of  the  whole  Nation"  and  "No  State  can 
isolate  itself  from  difficulties  common  to  all 
of  them." 

I  have  greatly  appreciated  the  privilege  of 
serving  these  last  2  years  on  this  committee 
of  the  House.  Our  mandate  from  Congress 
runs  until  January  3,  1943  I  am  not  in  a 
po-sition  to  say  what  our  future  work  will  be 
throughout  this  year  except  that  we  have  re- 
maining at  least  three  further  Interim  reports 
on  topics  I  have  indicated,  dealing  with  mo- 
bilization of  manpower,  full  use  of  our  agri- 
cultural labor  supply,  and  the  necessity  for 
legislation  establishing  uniformity  of  settle- 
ment requirements  now  to  prepare  for  the 
situation  confronting  us  on  the  arrival  of 
peace  These  forthcoming  reports  and  our 
previous  work  would  surely  have  been  im- 
possible but  for  the  remarkable  response  we 
have  received  from  you  who  are  engaged  in 
public  and  private  social  work  Your  under- 
standing has  illuminated  the  investigations 
of  the  committee  and  your  sympathy  has 
enabled  us  to  reach  a  wider  public  which  so 
badly  needs  instruction  on  these  matters. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20.  1942 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  inserting  herewith  In  the  Record 
today  a  little  piece  of  philosophy  exem- 
plifying the  spirit  of  America,  gotten  out 
by  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons.  New  York  I 
think  this  is  unu.sually  v/ell  timed  and 
appropriate  to  be  read  and  studied  by  all 
real  Americans,  and  I  therefore  submit 
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It  to  all  the  Members  of  this  House  for 
their  close  study. 

There  was  a  dream — that  men  could  one 
day  speak  the  thoughts  of  their  own  choos- 
ing Tliere  was  a  hope — that  men  could 
one  day  stroll  through  streets  at  evening  un- 
afraid. There  was  a  prayer — that  each  could 
speak  to  his  own  God — in  his  own  church. 
That  dream,  that  hope,  that  prayer  became 
America! 

Great  strength,  youthful  heart,  vast  enter- 
prise, hard  work  made  it  so.  Now  that  same 
America  is  the  dream,  the  hope,  the  prayer 
of  the  world  Our  freedom,  its  dream  Our 
strength,  its  hope.  Our  swift  race  against 
time,  its  prayer 

We  must  not  fall  the  world  now.  We 
must  not  fail  to  share  our  freedom  with  it 
afterv,'ard. 

Keep  singing;  keep  working;  and  fight  for 
America. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RISPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20,  1942 

Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Councilman  William  M.  Mc- 
Carthy, of  Brooklyn,  honoring  that  great 
trouper  and  American,  George  M.  Cohan: 

To  Join  with  my  fel  ow  citisiens  of  New 
York  in  a  heartfelt  tr  bute  to  George  M. 
Cchan  is  a  privilege  that  I  appreciate  very 
deeply.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a  source  of  per- 
sonal gratification  to  me  to  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  playing  some  small  part  In 
honoring  a  man  whose  close  friendship  I 
have  treasured  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

George  M.  Cchan.  more  than  any  man  I 
know,  ^as  symbolized  the  life  of  America 
during  the  last  50  years  His  music  has  ral- 
lied us  to  war.  it  has  ertertained  us  in  time 
of  peace,  it  has  made  u.*;  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans. But  far  more  important  than  his 
genius  as  a  musician  and  entertainer  is  the 
fact  that  George  M.  Cchan  himself  is  first, 
last,  and  always  an  American.  His  music, 
his  theatrical  productions,  in  fact  his  whole 
career  have  been  typicU  of  his  character — 
the  character  of  a  sincerely  patriotic  Ameri- 
can. 

On  the  recent  celebration  of  Cohan's  birth- 
day, the  whole  United  States  extended  its 
greetings  to  a  great  showman  and  a  great 
New  Yorker.  We.  his  friends  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  has  teen  the  scene  of  his 
greatest  triumphs,  take  particular  pride  in 
the  celebration  of  George  M.  Cohan  day 

It  is  difficult  to  do  adequate  honor  to  a 
man  who  has  received  the  highest  honors  his 
country  can  bestow.  He  has  been  honored 
by  almost  every  city  in  the  Nation  and  in 
1940  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  which  was  presented 
to  him  by  President  Roosevelt.  Nevertheless 
I  know  he  will  understand  the  feelings  and 
the  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York  who  wish  to  pay  him  this  tribute. 

To  all  the  m.embers  of  the  city  council  who 
Joined  with  me  in  voting  to  dedicate  July  the 
third  as  George  M.  Cohan  day  and  to  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  who  has  issued 
a  proclamation  in  honor  of  the  day,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  thanks. 

And  on  their  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the 
several  million  citizens  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  I  want  to  extend  to  George  M.  Cohan 
our  sincere  good  wishes. 
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IIUN.  EDWIN  ARTlllR  1aV:„L 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1942 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  Central  Labor  Union 
of  Binghamton  announced  its  opposition 
to  my  return  to  Congress,  I  was  net  sur- 
prised. The  little  group  of  labor  rack- 
eteers at  the  top  was  lukewarm  :o  my 
candidacy  in  1939  and  belligerent  to  my 
reelection  in  1940. 

Once  again,  these  labor  bosses  have 
sold  their  unions  down  the  river  by  en- 
dorsing a  rich  man's  candidate  m  the 
Republican  primary.  Once  again  they 
have  knifed  me  in  the  back  after  I  have 
completed  another  term  in  Congress  in 
labor's  interest. 

This  has  all  happened,  of  course,  be- 
cause I  have  refused  to  take  orders  from 
the  few  men  who  dominate  the  C.  L.  U. 
and  because  I  have  insisted  upon  going 
beyond  them  and  reaching  the  great  ma- 
jority of  union  members.  The  labor 
bosses  have  not  liked  that  a  little  bit 

What  does  surprise  me,  however,  are 
the  deliberate  lies  these  leaders  have  told 
in  the  signed  statement  they  made  public. 
They  have  attacked  my  record  on  labor 
legislation.  They  say  I  have  not  reflected 
the  wishes  of  labor. 

Let  me  ask  them  some  questions  lor  the 
benefit  of  the  working  people  who  knew 
these  leaders  are  simply  opposing  me 
because  they  have  sold  out  to  the  b  g 
money  ring  who  are  not  friendly  to  labor 
and  never  will  be.  They  owe  it  to  their 
members  to  answer  me  publicly. 

First.  Was  I  against  labor  when  I  re- 
fused to  come  out  against  the  40-hour 
week  which  thousands  of  our  southern 
tier  workers  wanted  maintained? 

Second.  Was  I  against  labjr  when  I 
refused  to  back  legislation  to  allow  the 
Government  to  scize  and  operate  plants 
when  labor  was  openly  oppo.sed  to  such  a 
move? 

Third.  Was  I  against  labor  v.hcn  I 
voted  to  prevent  disastrous  strikes  in  war 
industries  when  cur  very  survival  in  the 
war  depended  on  getting  ships,  planes, 
tanks,  and  guns  cfi  the  assembly  lines  as 
quickly  as  possible? 

Fourth.  Was  I  against  labor  v;hen  I 
voted  to  maintain  union  wages  in  every 
war  industry  throughout  the  country? 

Fifth.  Was  I  agaiiist  labor  when  I  voted 
for  the  Healey  amendment,  which  main- 
tained labors  right  to  strike  in  wartime 
industry? 

Sixth.  Was  I  against  labor  when  I  of- 
fered the  Hall  bill  to  double  the  base  pay 
of  the  sons  of  working  people  the  country 
over  while  they  are  in  the  service  of  Uncle 
Sam? 

Seventh.  Was  I  against  labor  when  I 
offered  the  Hall  free  furlough  transporta- 
tion bill,  which  would  give  the  sons  of 
laboring  men  and  women  a  chance  to 
visit  their  fathers  and  mothers  during 
furlough  from  the  front  ? 
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EiKhth.  Was  I  against  labor  wh  m  I  in- 
troduced the  Hall  rtsoluiion  to  lo^>er  air- 
pilot  education  so  that  sons  of  \  orking 
folk-s  who  did  net  have  the  eood  'ortune 
to  po  to  college  could  enter  the  Ai  r  Corps 
tc  fipht  Hitler  in  an  airplane? 

Ninth.  Was  I  against  labor  wht  n  I  ad- 
vocated the  passage  of  a  reasonal  le  pay- 
as-you-go  old-a«e  pension  for  all  laboring 
men  and  women  l)eyond  60  years  of  age? 

Tenth.  Was  I  against  labor  wh  'n  I  in- 
troduced the  Hall  antipropaganda  bill  in 
Congrt-cs,  the  first  bill  ever  mi  oduced 
to  prevent  subversive  and  un-American 
groups  from  trying  to  turn  free  /^lnerican 
men  and  women  against  a  conoti  utional 
form  of  government? 

Eleventh.  Was  I  against  labor  when  I 
voted  for  every  dollar  thus  far  appre- 
ciated for  the  adequate  defens<    of  the 
United  State.s  and  the  lend-lease  allot- 
ments to  allied  countries? 

Twelfth.  Was  I  against  labor  when  I 
Insisted  that  Congress  maintain  all  the 
rir^hts  and  powers  which  the  pt  jple  in- 
sist it  should  keep  through  the  Canstitu- 
tton? 

They  know  the  answer  to  all  these 
questions  is  an  emphatic  no.  No^,- 1  have 
something  further  to  ask  the-'je  labor 
bosses. 

Why  are  they  joining  in  this  susversive 
attempt  to  undermine  direct  rep  tsenta- 
tion  for  labor  in  my  district? 

Why  are  they  deliberately  ^nterin? 
With  my  other  enemies  in  this  vicious 
smear  campaign  against  me  wh  m  their 
membeis  are  friendly  and  know  hat  my 
record  toward  labor  is  clean? 

The  answer  to  these  last  two  qjestions 
is  thty  have  sold  out  to  rich  rren  they 
know  will  never  help  labor:  th^y  have 
I'ed  to  their  memb?rs  about  my  record 
which  th-:y  know  is  clean,  and  ti  ey  have 
determined,   in   this  crucial   hoi  r  when 
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the  Nation  should  be  united,  tc 

up  their  old  grudee  with  me  whicn  is  one 

of  long  standing  because  they  kn  )w  they 

cannot  rim  my  office  as  long  as 

sent  the  rar.k  and  file  of  the 

people  in  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  KEM.AK 

OF 

H-N.  JOrlN  J.COaiR^ilN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSE>:TAnVES 


Monday.  July  20.  1  :•  - 

Mr.  COCHi;\N      V     Speaker. 
lime  ngo  Tony,  a  10-year-   '  •;  ^ 
leans  b-^y.  wrote  hi?  father     i  :.(;.: 
lieutenant  in  the  naval  air  force 

stationed    at    "  •     <'!">'■    b.i^f    •> 
Comdr.  Edwari  OH-       -  d    n  • 
ter  he  referred  to  t;.e  exp   -.s 
mander  O'Hare  in    h(  o".m  d    wr' 
Japane>e   planes.      Tl.'    t.-:.-; 


^^^sman  who  voliinNn  :t  .1   if:  !■ 
Harbor  at'-^-k    ^h  -.v  ■<!  Mv  W" 

command'-r   :-t^~.(i     i".   Ir:.l'i>'r.c' 
C'  :i  !-    ■'.  :    -r    T>ny    .iiid    h;^    8 
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Till::  CONGRESS!  J NAL  RECORD 


The  family  permitted  publication  of 

the  letter  on  the  condition  that  the  last 
name  be  omitted.  I  am  so  impressed  by 
the  lofrlc  expressed  by  our  distinguished . 
naval  air  ace  in  his  letter  to  this  child 
that  I  should  hke  to  include  it  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  It  is  excellent  advice  for 
all  of  us  here  at  home,  for  we  are  going 
to  win  this  war  like  we  have  won  all 
others,  piovidtd  the  fighting  men  in  the 
outpcjts  get  the  help  of  everyone  back 
home. 

The  letter  was  dated  July  4  from  a  Pa- 
cific station.     It  said  in  part: 

Dtar  To.nt:  The  ottier  day  I  read  the  let- 
ter you  wrote  your  daddy.  Bill,  about  the  s;x 
llttJe  .Japs  and  Ed  G'Hare.  I  waited  until 
the  Fourth  of  July  to  write  you  because  it  Is 
a  special  occasion  for  us  who  are  fishtmg  out 
here  On  the  Fourth  of  July  1776  our  fore- 
fathers signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  ever  since  that  time  real  Americans 
have  struggled  to  preserve  the  rights  and 
hbertits  of  freemen. 

We're  going  to  win  this  one  like  we've  wen 
all  the  othersi  But  everyone  has  to  help. 
And  that  means  you.  loo.  Tony.  You  can 
do  your  part  by  taking  care  of  your  moti.er. 
who  is  alone  now  since  Bill  has  gone  to  do 
bio  part. 

I  have  to  fly  again  In  Just  a  minute,  but 
before  I  tjo.  here's  one  thing  you  can  do  for 
me.  Remember  Tony,  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sotiS  we  have  the  greate.«t  Navy  in  the  world 
if?  because  all  the  ofScers  and  men  know 
how  to  obey  orders.  Obey  your  mother  when 
she  tells  you  to  do  something,  it'll  make  her 
liiippier  when  she  writes  Bill — and  who 
knows,  some  day  you  too  may  be  wearing 
the  blue  just  like  Bill  and  me. 

Good  luck.  Tony. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Edward  0'H.\re. 

United  States  Navy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KGN.  J^^'VESDOMENCrArX 

OF    LOUISI.-.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  194? 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  cancelation  of  the  Higgins  contract 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  should  be 
investigated.  There  are  many  suspicious 
circumstances  surrounding  the  whole 
mess.  Why  the  Commission  could  not 
have  determined  this  steel  situation  only 
4  months  ago  when  the  contract  was 
negotiated  is  inconceivable  to  me.  The 
war  effort  must  be  considered  on  a  long- 
range  program,  and  to  shut  down  this 
plant  which  has  such  great  possibilities 
reflects  to  my  mind  on  the  judgment  of 
those  in  charge.  There  is  a  suspicion 
that  it  goes  further  than  this  and  that 
it  is  the  influence  of  the  northern  ship- 
builders back  of  this  action.  I  feel  that 
the  whole  matter  should  be  investigated 
from  top  to  bottom.     As  a  member  of  the 
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I   :me   and   Fisheries  Com- 


r  '*  •  ']'v  •  :  which  jurisdiction  the 
M'.;  Mr.  C  .  ::.;nission  is.  I  am  offering  a 
:-^  ;v;:;on  for  this  investigation.  We 
'A  -  ■  ■;  .  '■^"'  — -i".d  the  people  of  Louisi- 
an:i  as  wh::  a-  'i^.e  rest  of  the  country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ciii ■<!.:■  J  L  L.:'-:;:;RD 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE£IiNTATIVF.S 

Monday.  July  20.  1942 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.?  in  the  Rec- 
or.D.  I  include  the  following  article  by  P.  J. 
Philip,  recently  published  in  the  New- 
York  Times: 

Ott.\wa.  July  18.— Two  ver;  skillful  at- 
tempts were  made  during  the  debate  this 
week  on  the  subject  of  how  th?  Government 
pro{.oses  to  pontlnue  financing  the  war  to 
introduce  the  suggestion  that  the  lime  has 
come  to  have  recouise  to  the  Isiue  of  "na- 
tional curTency"  as  a  supplement  to  taxation 
and  borrowing 

The  argument  had  added  force  because  it 
wa.«;  presented  by  two  liberal  supporters  of 
the  Government — Arthur  Slaght.  of  Toronto, 
and  Geraid  MrGerr,  of  Vancouver,  both  of 
whom  are  experienced  monetary  reformers 
and  both  of  whom  were  moderate  In  the 
statement  of  their  case.  Neither  of  them  Is 
a  follower  of  the  Social  Credit  Party,  although 
to  some  degree  their  conceptions  coincide 
with  that  party's 

Mr  Slaght,  who  spoke  first,  put  his  case 
this  way 

"Do  you  think  that  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States  would  think  less  of  Canada  if 
she  increases  her  national  currency  by  $1,200,- 
000,000  instead  of  increasing  her  national  debt 
by  $1,200,000,000  of  bonds,  plus  $55,000,000  of 
interest-bep.ring  coupons  every  year?" 

The  outstanding  national  currency  of  the 
country,  he  reminded  the  House,  is  only 
f  515,000  000,  or  about  $43  per  head  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  as  compared  with 
$88  per  head  In  the  United  States 

cms    DOMINION     DEBT     INCREASE 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  the  Dominion 
debt,  apart  from  Provincial  debts,  has  risen 
from  $341,000,000  in  1910  to  $5,86€.000,000  in 
1942.  With  every  new  borrowing  the  burden 
of  interest  was  being  increased  and  the  only 
way  to  prevent  it  becoming  too  heavy  was  by 
the  sane  issue  of  national  currency  to  take 
care  of  maturing  bond  obligations  he  said. 

Mr.  McGeer,  who  filled  his  speech  with  pre- 
cept and  example,  going  back  to  the  history 
of  Lincoln's  greenbacks,  concluded : 

"Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  venture  against  the 
danger  of  the  accumulation  of  too  much  in- 
terest-bearing debt  Let  us  keep  carefully 
in  mind  that  the  issue  of  dcbia  has  brought 
Europe  to  disaster.  Funding  and  refunding, 
piling  up  and  pyramiding,  brcv!7ht  some  of 
our  Provincial  governments,  som.e  of  our  cities 
in  Canada,  to  the  doors  of  bankruptcy.  There 
must  be  some  way  of  keeping  within  the 
limits  of  all  the  obligations  wc  must  assume, 
a  national.  Provincial,  and  municipal  solvency 
in  our  nation." 

The  attack,  coming  from  the  Government 
benche.s,  moved  Finance  Minister  J.  L  Ilsley 
to  a  defense  of  the  "hard  way."  which  won 
approval  on  all  benches.  The  governments  of 
every  democratic  country,  he  said,  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
war.  and  after  examination  of  every  theory, 
that  "by  all  means  the  fairest  way  of  financing 
the  war  wa.>:  by  taxation  and  by  borrowing." 

"If  a  country,"  he  said  "devotes  Its  assets, 
devotes  its  resources,  human  and  material, 
to  the  carrying  on  of  a  war  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent of  which  it  is  capable,  the  real  cc^ts  of 
that  war  are  not  monetary:  they  are  ccst.'-  In 
men  and  property  which  the  country  has  de- 
voted to  the  carrying  on  of  tiie  war.  The 
more  of  their  output  they  put  into  war.  the 
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less  there  will  be  for  the  people  who  stay  at 
home.  The  standard  of  living  of  the  people 
may  go  down  and  down.  There  can  be  no 
escape  from  the  burden,  and  the  whole  issue 
Is  how  that  burden  s'nall  be  apportioned." 

Tliere  were,  he  continued,  only  three  ways 
of  distributing  that  burden — by  taxation,  by 
borrowing,  and  by  iriflation — and  he  added: 

"1  want  tr  say  that  anyone  who  thinks 
an  Issue  of  a  billion  dollars  of  new  money, 
national  currency.  Bank  of  Canada  notes,  can 
be  effected  without  the  slightest  inflation  is 
simply   deluding  hiinself." 

It  would,  he  said,  "blow  the  price  ceiling 
to  Kingdom  Come,"  and  if  by  some  mirocle  it 
should  be  possible  to  keep  that  price  ceiling 
on,  it  would  have  to  be  kept  on  for  years  and 
years,  "because  we  would  never  dare  take  It 
off." 

The  way  the  Government  had  chosen  was 
the  hard  way  but  it  was  the  fair  way,  the 
only  way,  he  said  Even  Germany  was  not 
relying  on  the  inflationary  method  of  financ- 
ing the  war.  A  tremendously  heavy  taxation 
load  had  been  placed  on  the  German  people 
and  the  Government  was  borrowing  from 
them  every  last  penny  to  relieve  the  upward 
pressure  on  the  price  ceiling,  which  was  a 
much  better  ceiling  than  Canada  had 

"But  to  think."  Mr.  Ilsley  concluded,  "that 
we  In  this  democratic  ccuntry,  witn  the 
great  freedom  there  is  of  expression  and  the 
great  interest  in  individual  liberty,  could  by 
sheer  brute  lorce  of  pressure  on  people,  main- 
tain a  price  ceiling  if  we  set  loose  another 
billion  dollars  of  national  currency  at  this 
time  is  Just  not  to  have  a  conception  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  and  of  the  might 
of  the  inflationary  forces  which  would  be 
set  loose." 


liow  To  Cpe  With  [V^ioyJty  .:i  T.a^ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


liON  S\^'l;ELnirKSinN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20,  1942 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  July 
17,  1942: 

It  was  the  boast  of  Hitler  that  the  democ- 
racies were  degenerate  and  that  it  would  take 
very  little  time  to  destroy  the  peace  and  free- 
dom of  the  United  States. 

Hitler  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
nation  of  many  racial  strains,  and  since  he 
propounded  the  theory  that  only  a  pure  race, 
like  the  Germans,  could  rule  the  world,  he 
was  particularly  anxious  to  prove  his  theory, 
by  showing  how  inefficient  this  country  would 
be  in  a  time  of  war. 

Many  years  ago,  long  before  America 
entered  this  global  strurgle.  Hitler  sent  his 
agents  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  American 
people,  and  to  disrupt  our  national  unity. 
He  aL«o  trained  a  special  group  of  men  in  the 
art  of  destruction  and  sabotage,  and  in 
every  phase  of  warfare,  so  as  to  retard  or  blot 
out  our  war  effort,  and  to  use  these  men 
against  the  people  of  the  American  common- 
wealth Of  this  fact,  I  have  warned  the 
American  people  for  many  years. 

Recent  events  have  a^faln  centered  atten- 
tion upon  the  menace  of  sabotage  and  espio- 
nage, and  I,  for  one,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion, am  intens?ly  alive  to  the  danger  this 
country  faces  by  reason  of  this  condition. 


I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  pviblic  gen- 
erally, is  not  fully  aware  of  this  situtition. 

Acting  upon  the  theory  that  only  by 
bringing  matters  of  this  character  to  public 
attpntion,  whenever  necessary,  and  feeling  it 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States  to 
be  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization, have,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
instructed  me  to  introduce  a  resolution 
requesting  that  our  committee  be  given  the 
power  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  alien 
situation  in  the  United  States. 

Under  our  constitutional  procedure  the 
committee  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  intro- 
ducing proper  laws  dealing  with  the  control 
of  immigration  and  naturalization  In  all  of 
its  phases 

We  should,  therefore,  have  the  authority 
to  investigate  conditions,  to  issue  subpenas, 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
to  require  truthful  answers  to  questions 
that  might  be  put  to  them.  Without  such 
power  of  subpena  the  committee  would  be 
without  power  to  conduct  a  proper  investi- 
gation, and  unless  we  had  all  the  facts  we 
could  not  very  well  propose  any  remedy. 

I.  therefore.  Introduced  this  resolution  for 
an  investigation  of  the  alien  situation  in  the 
United  States  for  the  committee,  which 
resolution  was  House  Resolution  433.  When 
a  vote  was  taken  by  the  House  on  this  reso- 
hition  the  House  failed  to  pass  it.  I  believe 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  entitled 
to  know  how  their  representatives  voted  on 
this  important  resolution. 

I  am  sure  that  anyone  voting  against  that 
resolution  did  not  properly  realize  that  by 
doing  so  he  was  not  acting  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  this  country,  and  that  a  proper 
study  of  the  terms  of  the  resolution  would 
have  convinced  everybody  of  its  soundness 
and  its  importance  for  the  well-being  of 
the  United  States. 

Our  committee  is  well  equipped  for  this 
study.  We  have  a  membership  of  21  persons 
who  have  given  many  years  of  oflBcial  activity 
to  the  study  of  the  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization problems.  Men  who  understand 
the  workings  of  the  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization laws  and  their  practical  opera- 
tion, and  men  who  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  details  of  this  activity,  as 
well  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  Immi- 
gration Service  works.  Our  committee  can 
very  easily  obtain  the  necessary  information 
which  will  enable  It  to  frame  proper  laws. 
If  it  is  given  the  power  of  subpena. 

Tlie  legislation  sponsored  by  the  commit- 
tee has,  at  all  times,  been  intelligent  and 
directed  to  the  public  good. 

The  problem  of  the  dual-nationals  who 
have  for  reason,  best  known  to  themselves, 
assumed  the  cloak  of  American  citizenship, 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  study.  There  are 
many  who  have  divested  themselves  of  their 
former  allegiance,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  up  their  homeland,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, for  the  purpose  of  being  in  a  better 
position  to  work  for  their  "Vaterland,"  and 
doing  all  the  damage  they  can  against  our 
country  while  pretending  to  held  dear  their 
American  citizenship. 

We  have  an  instance  of  that  among  the 
men  who  were  recently  arrested  as  cabo- 
teurs,  and  we  had  more  than  one  example 
of  this  type  of  alleged  citizens  In  the  last 
war.  when  their  sabotage  activities  resulted 
in  explosions  at  Black  Tom,  N.  J.,  as  well 
as  the  Wetland  Canal  In  Canada. 

However,  these  are  only  sporadic  instances, 
and  there  Is  no  question  but  that  other 
attempts  have  been  and  will  be  made  to 
sabotage  our  national  effort  in  these  trouble- 
some times.  There  are.  undoubtedly,  many 
more  spies  and  saboteurs  and  people  who 
m.ean  ill  to  this  country,  many  more  whose 
only  thoughts  are  to  fight  America  from 
within  and  to  destroy  It.  Men  who  are  ruth- 
less in  the  pursuit  of  their  object  and  who 
are  only  interested  In  setting  up  a  military 


dictatorship  on  the  Nazi  model,  \n  lieu  of 
our  confident,  peaceful,  and  happy 
Democracy 

We  have  many  examples  of  what  Is  known 
as  dual  allegiance,  where  an  Individual  takes 
out  citizenship  papers  for  his  own  protection 
but  retains  In  his  heart  and  soul  the  alle- 
giance to  his  former  nation  Such  Insianct  j 
have  been  found  to  exist  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  among  members  of  the  Nazi  bund  and. 
strange  to  say,  even  among  native-born 
Americans  of  alien  parentage,  who  are  Amer- 
ican In  name  only,  but  who  do  not  have  a 
shred  of  love  for  the  country  of  their  birth 

One  only  needs  to  read  Hitler's  works  to  see 
how  little  he  thinks  of  America,  its  states- 
men, its  people,  its  men  of  industry,  and  its 
workers.  Hitler  believes  that  he  found  the 
answers  to  his  problem  in  dividing  our  people, 
in  arraying  us  one  against  the  other.  In  creat- 
ing dissension  wherever  he  could,  and  makirg 
America  a  hotbed  of  strife  and  internal  con- 
fusion, thus  undermining  the  strength  of  a 
great  united  nation.  Hitler  feeLs  that  by 
directing  sabotage  and  destruction  at  the 
American  people  he  will  destroy  the  people's 
confidence  In  the  principles  upon  which  our 
Government  Is  founded  and  that  by  arraying 
class  against  class  and  race  against  race  he 
will  have  an  easy  conquest  of  cur  country 
without  firing  a  shot. 

How  disappointed  Hitler  must  be  to  see  a 
few  of  his  miserable  saboteurs  caught  in  the 
net  of  our  vigilant  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation we  will  ne%'er  know  Hitler  is  not 
given  to  displaying  his  emotion.s  whenever  he 
is  not  successful  In  his  attempt  to  cause 
trouble,  and  I  feel  that  there  are  many  of  his 
secret  followers  in  the  United  States  who  are 
afraid  that  sooner  or  later  the  law  will  catch 
up  with  them  and  bring  them  to  Justice 

However,  the  existing  laws  are  wholly  In- 
adequate to  cope  with  the  situation.  Time 
and  again.  It  was  po-^sible  for  the  enemies  of 
our  democracy  to  hide  themselves  behind  the 
cloak  of  present-day  legislation  and  escape 
punishment  because  the  laws  do  not  pro- 
vide for  any. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  committee's  reso- 
lution to  bring  about  legislation  to  remedy 
this  situation.  We  must  punish  and  eradi- 
cate all  the  enemies  of  our  democracy,  and  I 
feel  that  only  by  a  thorough  study  of  the 
situation  can  a  foundation  be  laid  upon 
which  proper  laws  can  be  framed 

I,  therefore,  feel  that  the  passage  of  House 
Resolution  433.  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
the  elimination  of  all  these  acts  of  espionage 
and  sabotage,  with  which  this  country  has 
been  aflQicted  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
There  is  one  phase  of  the  problem,  to  which 
I  particularly  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
public.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  no  power  of  subpena.  The  Committee  on 
Immigration,  likewise  has  no  such  power, 
unless  Congress  may  see  fit  to  confer  such 
power  upon  the  committee,  which  It  can  do, 
by  passing  House  Resolution  433. 

Should  our  Committee  on  Immigration  se- 
cure this  power  of  subpena,  we  believe  we  could 
obtain  informaticni  on  spies,  saboteurs,  and 
other  dangerous  aliens,  and  turn  over  such 
Information  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. In  this  way  we  would  have  complete 
cooperation  of  the  activities  of  both  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  com- 
mittee, and  a  great  deal  of  Information, 
which  otherwise  Is  lost  to  both  of  us,  could 
be  followed  up  by  this  very  efficient  Govern- 
ment agency.  At  the  same  time  the  Infor- 
mation obtained  could  be  used  by  Congress 
as  a  guide  to  frame  proper  laws  to  protect 
this  country,  as  I  have  stated. 

To  the  Members  of  the  House  v.ho  voted 
for  this  resolution,  I  am  sure  the  American 
people  will  be  grateful. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  House  Reso- 
lution 433  Is  retarding  our  united  effort 
against  our  common  enemy,  and  i«  of  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Axis  Powerg. 
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In  times  a«  perilous  as  ours  evprv 
precaution  !«hvjulcl  be  taken  to  prou-ct  out 
people  and  to  'n^ure  the  -affty  of  our  coun- 
try To  disregara  a  possible  dani?er  or  to 
personal  prejudices  stand  In  the  way  !  "" 
quale  preparations  a^ralnst  such  a  p  r 
threat  aealnst  the  well-belnR  of  our  t* 
l#  almost  crlrrln.'.l  We  owe  It  to  our  f  f 
soldiers  at  the  various  fronts  to  prut"  •  •: 
home  front  for  them  Let  ua  be  wort;.> 
their  trust  and  fight  the  eneralea  within  with 
the  same  valor  with  which  they  are  flghtin? 
the  enemies  whc  have  attacked  us  froip 
without. 
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b- :>  ■  tn  -g  .^  n\  no  means  confined 
to  the  law  and  Its  allied  subjects.  His 
scholarship  is  as  wide  in  extent  as  it  is 
in  repute.  His  great  legal  ability,  his 
long  experience  in  the  courtroom,  his 
capacity  for  thought  nutiired  by  a  phil- 
osophic cast  of  mind,  and  his  conscien- 
tious devotion  to  truth  all  combine  to 
imbue  his  u^^-nrces  with  distinct  au- 
thority. J';  -•  Meaney  may  well  be 
proud  of  bf  Drewen's  appraisal  of  him. 
uttered  ctiui  "more  than  25  years  of 
close  fellowship."  The  address  itself, 
which  immediately  follows,  is  an  addi- 
tional in.stance  of  the  truth  of  Webster's 
dictum  that  "eloquence  is  in  the  man,  the 
subject,  and  the  occasion." 

May  It  please  yoiir  houors,  It  seems  to  me 

.     i."-ther  fitting  and  proper  this  afternoon 
>  ne  or  two  things  be  observed  which  all 

;  -.  as  Americans,  already  know  and  under- 
stand, though  they  cannot  be  known  or  un- 
derstood too  well  In  this  day  of  national 
peril  they  have  taken  on  a  meaning  they 
have  not  quite  had  for  us  before.  The  mvo- 
catmn  wuh  which  this  court  Is  opened — that 
(  I  .!  '^ave  the  court  and  the  United  States  of 
\r:.T;ca — haa  become  all  too  relevant  and  too 

Wo  know,  of  course,  that  no  matter  what 
;.-  system  of  government  or  the  administra- 
tive arrangement   may  be.  there  is  a  point 
at  which  the  utrr.ost  simplicity  is  reached  in 
the  fact  that   :)?.■-•  whole  edifice  rests  on  the 
character,    on    ir.e    moral    responsibility,    of 
men.  and  on  nothing  else     This  Is  but  an- 
t   f-r    way    of    saying    that    the    democratic 
•  S-.  m  is  essentially  a  spiritual  thing:    that 
:h»"    moral    bond    must    be   strengthened   as 
the   compulsory  principle  in   government  la 
relaxed. 

A*  'he  -.-;">•  r.nv  however,  since  In  a  free 
:  .r.   •.       '      -  >'ate — those  to  be  vested 

wi'h  the  ixiwt^r  to  maintain  government — 
must  be  called  up  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
people,  the  process  by  which  this  is  done  nec- 
essarily makes  p>olltlcs  a  very  obvious  condi- 
tioning of  our  civic  and  social  life  In  a 
sense  politics  Is  the  very  climate  of  free 
Institutions,  and  naturally  enough  It  Is  a 
sphere  where  contention  flourishes  with  every 
degree  and  qufility  of  feeling  .  nd  motive  It 
is  also  a  sphere  of  complexities — so  much  so 
that  even  one  who  is  personally  irreproach- 
able can  be  Involved  In  Its  vicissitudes.  In- 
deed, often  enough  It  is  only  the  irreproach- 
able man  who  can  survive  them,  and  In  the 
very  nature  of  things,  however  much  senti- 
ment may  regret  the  pangs  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, the  philo;K)phlc  mind  does  not  resent  It. 

But  all  of  this  process  Is  the  accessory. 
Indispensable  though  It  be.  It  is  not  the 
essence.  Pollt.cs.  parties,  and  all  the  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  that  these  enlist  are 
but  as  the  scaffolding  to  the  cathedral.  Free 
men  are  always  In  danger  of  confusing  the 
m.eons  with  t.ie  end — of  confounding  the 
process  with  the  purpose  That  politics  Is 
but  accessory  to  the  great  design  of  govern- 
ment we  shall  never  be  without  the  need  for 
knowing. 

So  it  is  that  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
pclitlcal  process  of  selection  Is  endrd,  and 
wheii  the  new  phase  is  realized  by  those  who 
are  called  up  to  make  and  to  enforce  the  laws 
that  govern  us.  and  to  sit  in  Judgment  upcn 
our  causes  In  a  word,  the  outer  sphere  of 
politics  exists  l:a  truth  only  because  there  is 
and  must  be  an  Inner  precinct  where  oaths 
of  office  are  adnnlnlstered.  where  men  stand 
alcne  as  God  Is  called  by  them  to  witness 
tht  r  dedication  to  the  public  service,  the 
pi.tbc  safety,  auid  the  public  good  As  b'Tive 
men  on  the  battlefrcnts  give  their  bodies  to 
be  burned  for  the  protection  of  our  land 
against  Its  enemies  from  without,  so  dedi- 


cated character  and  intelligence  at  poets  of 
civil  duty  must  preserve  us  from  within. 

This  gathered  company  stands  in  the  pres- 
ence of  that  inner  precinct  now,  and  the  com- 
pelling importance  and  dignity  of  the  event 
that  brings  us  here  are  in  the  fact  that  he 
who  takes  his  seat  on  this  bench  this  alter- 
noon  is  in  his  heart,  his  spirit,  and  his  Intel- 
lect, native  to  that  Inner  place  of  dedication. 
I  make  that  observation  out  of  more  than 
25  years  o*  close  fellowship  with  him  None 
more  vividly  than  he  apprehends  the  deep 
meaning  to  humanity  of  our  beloved  country 
and  the  preserved  purity  of  its  Institutions. 

Finally,  it  is  my  own  wish,  as  I  am  sure 
It  Is  tLat  of  all  others,  that  the  new  Judge 
and  his  Judicial  brothers  will  long  share 
happy  labors  together. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

'    HON.  LILAND  M.  FORD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday,  July  20.  1942 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD  N!:. speaker, 
I  noted  from  an  International  News 
Service  headline,  dated  San  Fran;isco, 
July  15.  1942,  that  Harry  Bridges'  free- 
dom order  is  extended.  He  has  been 
granted  a  third  extension  permitting 
him  to  remain  outside  of  Federal  court 
jurisdiction  until  August  9,  1942. 

Why  should  all  these  extra  privileges, 
extensions,  and  this  favoritism  be  shown 
Harry  Bridges? 

The  people  in  my  State  interpret  this 
as  nothing  but  political  maneuvering  in 
order  that  Bridges  may  travel  back  and 
forth,  see  whatever  people  In  powerful 
positions  in  the  present  Government  he 
can  to  protect  himself.  Why  cj.nnot 
Bridges  be  given  Justice  like  the  average 
person?  Of  course,  there  is  now  a  ?reat 
movement  on.  headed  by  Communists 
and  that  group,  to  whitewash  Bridges, 
and  tell  us  what  an  honorable  citizen 
he  Is. 

No  one  who  knows  the  facts  in  this 
case  will  be  fooled  by  any  such  false 
propaganda  as  that.  I  receive  many  let- 
ters asking  me  when  this  farce  is  going 
to  end.  and  asking  me  whether  Bridges 
is  actually  more  powerful  than  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Time  will 
tell.  I.  for  one,  hope  that  the  great  ?'ed- 
eral  Government  will  continue  to  deal 
justice  out  to  one  and  all  alike,  on  a  fair 
and  equal  basis  So  far  this  has  not 
been  the  case.  This  m.an  Bridges  has 
had  plenty  of  inside  protection,  ouv 
country  knows  it.  and  is  becoming  tired 
of  it.  For  war  purposes,  they  would  f  orcr 
go  the  privilege  of  knowing  the  name  of 
the  t>oat,  or  date  it  sailed,  that  carried 
Bridges  back  to  Australia.  They  are 
waiting  anxiou.sly.  however,  to  know  hat 
he  is  gone.  Certain  people  in  this  crun- 
try.  however,  are  glad  to  see  Bridges  re- 
main, in  Order  that  he  can  further  or- 
ganize to  throw  money  into  congres- 
sional campaigns  to  defeat  men  vho 
have  opposed  him,  as  I  have. 
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Baild   Hu^e   .'\luminuin   Plant  on  World  s 
Fair  Site  at  Nrw  York  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

llO'i.  EMANUEL  CIUIR 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20,  1942 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  copy  of  letter  to  Judge 
Robert  P  Patterson.  Under  Secretary  of 
War;  James  V.  Forrestal.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy;  Paul  V.  McNutt.  War 
Man. lower  Commission:  Donald  Nelson. 
War  Production  Board: 

Gentlemen:  The  time  has  come  when 
drastic  action  must  b3  taken  by  the  adm.n- 
Istration  to  afford  relief  to  New  York  City 
with  its  400.0CO  iGle  workers.  Severe  cur- 
tailment of  civilian  production  has  become 
BO  vast  as  to  Increase  shortly  the  number  of 
unemployed  there  to  500.000. 

New  York  has  an  amazing  number  of 
available  facilities  for  war  production.  A 
perutal  of  war  supply  contracts  awarded  by 
the  War  Prcduction  Board  for  the  period 
from  June  1940  to  the  end  of  February  1942 
shows  that  Npw  York  City  received  supply 
contracts  equal  to  only  3  7  percent  of  the 
total,  although  the  value  of  its  manufac- 
tures during  that  period  was  7.6  percent  of 
the  national  tcjtal. 

It  seems  most  ai  omalous  that  New  York 
with  its  adequate  power,  shipping,  transpor- 
tation finance,  and  housing  fac;lities  should 
be  so  shabbily  treated. 

Relief  must  be  had  and  had  quickly. 

I  desire  to  contribute  a  concrete  susgestlou 
to  grant  partial  relief. 

Euild  immediately  on  the  World's  Fair 
grounds  a  huge  aluminum  plant — for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.    WE   WILL   SOON    FACE   AN   ACUTE   SHORTAGE   OF 
POWER 

F.gure?  will  shortly  be  announced  by  the 
Brookings  Institution  of  Washington  as  a 
result  of  painstaking  research  by  Mr.  Louis 
Mailio  of  that  Institution  pointing  to  this 
danger. 

Mr.  Marllo  Is  a  Frenchman,  e.xiled  from 
France,  new  In  this  country,  distinguished 
alike  in  the  fields  of  engineering,  economics, 
and  government  administration.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  government  ciaglneer  in  the 
Fonts  et  Chaussees  Corps  and  a  member  of 
the  Consell  d'Etat.  He  w^as  a  major  in  the 
French  Army  and  general  manager  and 
chairman  of  the  French  Aluminum  Co.  and 
chairman  of  the  International  Aluminum 
Cartel  as  well  as  vice  chairman  of  the  French 
Magnesium  Co.  and  chairman  of  the  Railway 
of  the  East. 

2.   NEW  ALUMINUM   PLANTS   AP.E    UTTERLY 
ESSENTIAL 

Experience  In  this  war  has  clearly  demon- 
sirated  that  aluminum  is  of  absolute  and 
vital  importance.  In  fact,  the  outcome  of 
the  war  may  depend  on  an  Increased  supply 
of  aluminum.  It  determines  and  limits  the 
number  of  planes,  particularly  bombers,  we 
may  build.  Its  consumption  by  various 
types  of  planes  is  from  4  to  5  tons  and  may 
even  reach  a  higher  figure.  The  Presidents 
goal  Is  60.000  planes  for  1942.  This  may 
mean  consumption  of  over  300000  tons  for 
planes,  let  alone  the  other  uses  for  this 
precious  metal.  Tlie  American  production  of 
aluminum  may  not  exceed  1,000.000  tons 
annually  by  the  middle  of  1943.  Our  needs 
may  go  far  beyond  that  figure.    There  may 


be  a  grave  shortage;  in  fact,  tlie  need  may 
reach  a  million  and  a  half  tons,  particularly 
because  of  cur  feverish  building  of  fighter 
and  bomber  planes.  We  are  squeezing  out  of 
our  present  capacity  all  possible  aluminum. 
Therefore,  new  aluminum  plants  are  utterly 
essential. 

3.  ALUMINUM  CANNOT  BE  PRODUCED  WTTHOUT 
ADEQUATE  POWER.  POWER,  WHETHER  FROM 
FITEL  OR  WATER  FALLS.  IS  THE  SINE  QUA  NGN 
or    ALUMINUM    PRODUCTION 

4.  THE  FtrrURE  POWER  SHORTAGE  THAT  WILL  SOON 
DESCEND  UPON  THE  COUNTRY  WILL  NOT  APPLY 
TO   NEW  YORK 

New  York  will  have  a  surplus  of  power.  Its 
present  facilities  can  be  greatly  expanded. 

There  may  be  the  risk  of  bombing  a  new 
aluminum  plant  at  New  York,  since  New  York 
is  a  coastal  city,  but  that  should  not  be  the 
determinative  factor.  If  Nazi-Nippon  bombs 
can  come  to  New  York,  they  can  also  attack 
our  industrial  Inland  Jugular  veins,  particu- 
larly power  plants  and  aluminum  plants. 
That  danger  at  New  York  should  not  be  exag- 
gerated. Portions  of  an  aluminum  plant  may 
be  very  vulnerable;  others  can  be  made  invul- 
nerable by  camouflage,  antiaircraft  guns,  and 
other  means. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  well  to  emphasize 
that  there  are  three  es.«ential  factors  in  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum: 

a.  Source  of  power. 

b.  The  production  of  the  essential  Ingre- 
dient known  as  alumina.  (There  are  only 
three  alumina  plants  in  the  country.) 

c.  The  aluminum  plant  itself  where  the 
alumina  is  decomposed  by  power. 

Thus  the  main  factors  in  the  manufacture 
of  aluminum  are  alumina  and  power.  The 
alumina  can  be  made  distant  from  the  actual 
aluminum  plant — manufactured  in  places 
deep  inland,  safe  from  bombing  An  aluml- 
nimi  plant  may  be  destroyed,  but  It  can  be 
reconstructed  If  we  preserve  the  power  plant 
and  alum:na  plant,  the  prodticts  of  both  of 
which  are  combined  to  make  aluminum. 

New  York  City  has  the  power  plants  alreadv. 
They  cannot  readily  he  removed  inland.  We 
must  protect  tho.se  power  plants  the  best  we 
can. 

5.  THE  world's  FAIR  SITE  IS  MOST  ADEQUATE 

(a)  Time  Is  of  the  essence  and  aluminum 
plants  must  be  built  rapidly.  Hitler  does  not 
wait.  The  Worlds  Fair  site  presents  facilities 
for  rapid  building,  probably  8  to  10  months. 

(b)  Tliere  is  plenty  of  power  at  New  York 
City — power  necessary  for  aliuninum  produc- 
tion. 

(c)  There  will  be  no  necc:5slty  for  long  lines 
of  transmission  because  the  power  plants  are 
in  close  proximity  to  the  World's  Fair  site. 

(d)  Labor  is  plentiful  in  New  York. 

(e)  There  are  sufficient  housing  facilities 
for  workers. 

Mr  Louis  Marllo  will  soon  point  out, 
among  other  things,  the  following: 

(a)  Our  maximum  consumption  of  power 
for  the  year  ending  December  1941  will  be 
212.000.000,000  kilowatt-hocrs.  This  includes 
power  developed  by  private  and  public  plants 
and  power  generated  through  fuel  and  water 
dams. 

(b)  By  1944  our  needs  will  step  up  to  326,- 
000,000.000  kilowatt-hours.  This  will  involve 
the  use  of  a  little  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  present  number  of  kilowatt-hours.  Our 
present  facilities  and  the  total  expansion  of 
same,  will  not  yield  326.000,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours.  There  will,  therefore  be  a  shortage  of 
power  In  1943  and  an  acute  shortage  in  1944 
if  we  continue  expanding  our  war  effort  at 
the  contemplated  accelerated  rate. 

New  power  plants  must  be  built  to  make  up 
for  the  difference  between  the  present  con- 
sumption of  212.000,000.000  kilowatt-hours 
and  the  326.000,000,000  kilowatt-hours  need- 
ed by  1944  This  means  that  we  must  soon 
produce  an  additional  114  000.000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours.   By  every  possltle  ingenuity  and 


invention  we  may  be  able  to  provide  25  per- 
cent of  that  difference  of  114.000.000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours by  fullest  utilization  of  our 
present  capacities.  But  such  utilization  will 
prove  inadequate  Therefore  new  dams  mvist 
be  built  for  greater  water  power  and/or  new 
fuel  plants  must  be  erected. 

However,  strange  as  it  may  see.  New  York 
City  has  a  superabundance  of  power  and  has 
proportionately  greater  possibilities  for  ex- 
pansion than  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
In  New  York  City,  there  is  no  need  for  the 
carriage  of  the  power  for  great  distances. 
Transmission  of  that  power  Is  easier.  There 
is  no  need  for  building  new  tension  lines. 
New  York's  great  generators  can  very  readily 
transfer  portions  of  surplus  power  to  the 
World's  Fair  site.  The  Worlds  Fair  site  is  In 
close  proximity  to  the  source  of  power  and 
this  means  less  use  of  copper  or  aluminum 
for  the  transmission  of  power,  less  use  of 
precious  metals.  Transmission  of  power  over 
great  distances  means  loss  of  time.  Because 
of  the  aforesaid  prcximity,  such  less  In  New 
York  City  would  be  at  a  minimum.  Further- 
more. New  York  with  its  great  population  can 
afford  greater  curtailment  of  power  for  do- 
mestic purposes  than  most  places.  Thus, 
proportionately,  greater  power  (10  to  15  per- 
cent) could  be  made  available  for  war  pur- 
poses. 

It  Is  respectfully  urged,  therefore,  that 
most  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the 
Idea  of  erecting  Immediately  a  huge  alumi- 
num plant  on  the  World's  Fair  site.  This 
would  aid  greatly  the  war  effort  and  at  the 
same  time  would  make  great  Inroads  Into 
the  employment  situation  obtaining  in  New 
York. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Emanuel  Celler. 

Representative  Tenth  Dtitrict,  New  York. 


C;^nce!.<t:on  .b   ("■■,, n:aci    'or  Cb;n5;rij'-t;on 
01  Sliip.  Ll  !\tw  Oritans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  F.  EDWARD  HLEERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  repr:  se:'tatives 
Monday,  July  20,  1942 

Mr  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  moniiia 
ago  the  Maritime  Commission  an- 
nounced the  awarding  of  the  largest  con- 
tract in  its  history  to  the  Higgins  Indus- 
tries, of  New  Orleans.  It  called  for  the 
building  of  200  ships — a  ship  a  day.  if  you 
please. 

This  program  has  been  nationally  pub- 
licized and  acclaimed  in  the  effort  to 
produce  more  ships  than  are  being  sunk 
today.  Forty-eight  hours  ago.  without 
warning  or  advance  notice,  that  contract 
was  canceled.  It  was  canceled  because, 
according  to  the  Maritime  Commission, 
the  War  Production  Board  said  America 
could  not  produce  enough  steel  to  build 
those  ships.  What  a  horrible  admission. 
What  terrible  news  to  our  boys  on  the 
fighting  fronts  to  hear  that  America 
cannot  produce  enough  steel  to  build  its 
ships. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Higgins  has  made 
serious  charges  concerning  the  cancela- 
tion of  this  contiact.  Charges  which 
this  Congress  and  the  American  people 
should  take  full  cognizance  of.  He  has 
charged  that  the  cancelation  of  ihs  c  n- 
tract  can  b*:'  traceable  to  the  fcil„::s  ot 
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certain  so-called  doUar-a-year  men   t3 
protect    the   big  steel    interests   of   thp 
North.    If  that  be  tiue.  Mr.  Speak  ;    . 
is  the  nght  of  this  Congress   to   kn 
about  It  and  it  is  the  nght  of  the  An.K. . 
can  people  to  know  about  It. 

Mr.  Higglns'  charges  are  seriou-  '^r^ 
and   not   to  be  cast   aside  with   n:  : 
a  lift  of  the  eyebrow.    Mr.  Higgins  fur- 
ther informs  me  that  wiiile  official  car. 
celation   of   his  contract  came  only  4p 
hours  ago.   he  had   indication    ?    w 
after  the  contract  was  let  b--  '.h-  Muri'iii 
Commission,  that  he  w   ^l  1  :v  ver  bui 
a  ship.     Mr  Higpins  further  ttlls  nv  '-^ 
^n  days  ago  information  came  from  t. 
H  rmingham  Steel  Co.  that  there  wo  .  ti 
:.   ■  :-■•  any  steei  for  the  Hii^v.n,   b'.a.- 

I   .-;r:ow  of  my  own  k*^'  v    c:_     •■   i- 
A'tks  ago.  when  tli-    r, .-  '.^ :  :i     i     ■ 
:    r-    b' -  n.^    f   :    -h,'    H;r,g.nb   yardo    w. 
-:     .r   .*  i    !v.t:'J.  i:  iea.st  one  individi 
•^  wO  should  know  raised  the  qutstion  (\f 
v.riether  or  not  the  Higgins  ships  •a" 
ever  b»'  produced. 

M.    >t   aker.  these  are  strange  coinc^- 
'  I    rlr'ad    ignoranc      I    n 
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r  there  is  anvth  r: :  n. 


ii.nd  this  cancelation    'rir'.  ■       bi: 
nntinc  mpnt   by  the    \!;ir/"r>'   C  r 
^yr.^     I   ;o  not  know   bi;"  I   .v   :.'.:'.  . 
k:;ow.  and  not  only  the  people  o: 
Orleans  but  the  people  of  America  .^u.  u  ii 
kr.  w.     The   Louisiana   d<=leaation    i.-   [i 
::.it  stands  behind  this  r'-n.ir.d  t 

T':   r-'   —   certain   'b.:.:^   v.  h::;b    I 
kn  V     :.  wever;    certain    things    w 
r".;ik-  rr.r  want  to  kn-^'v  more.     I  do  kn   v 
'  .  i:  A  hen  this  con;;  ,^  •  was  let  in  Ma 
'''.i'    ;r  'b'-   -■•"CaI'.^-c  >■ '  ■  :   r\,)»:*.   kn   ' 
tbtir  ':dz.inesi~ix:id.  oi  cnur^r,  i  uci 
they  do — why  did  not  they  know  thfjt 
there  would  n   •  >  "  -nough  steel  to  b 
these  ships  on.;,   4  months  away?     'A:. 
d  d  net  they  know  that  there  would  nqt 
be  stiiBclent  steel  before  fifteen  or  tu 
n^illion    dollars    wore    dumped    mt^ 
I  .  Iding  of  this  y.i:ri— ,md  mill.cns  mor^ 
a  lilars   of   subr'~':v:  •v'^    !'■*''     Surelv 
'.  f'se   gentler>T.    .-in^-w    m- .r    busin- ~ 
and  they  do  know  their  business,  I  c  j. 
sure — they  would  hav*-^  f-'r-"^'  -  n  ';: 
shor'ase  and  not  allnw"  i  >.  ; ;      ;■  <:; 
1   :--v...r'i  w.bich  could  nr"  h-  f  nn;! 

I  fl ^   Know,  also,  uvM   10  da\s 
M:     H.^gins  wa.^  formally  notifir 
his   contract     v^,   ci--;-,.;..;    -    ,>  , 

f-; .  ■  •  •  1 1. •      i^  r;    .  • . 
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edge  held  by  yards  who  had  the  interest 
of  so-called  doUar-a-year  men  before 
they  so  patriotically  came  to  Washington 
to  offer  their  services  at  a  dollar  a  year, 
had  contracts  canceled. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  know  that  on  Friday 
afternoon,  before  this  contract  was  can- 
celed that  National  Housing  Agency  au- 
thorities were  n  conference  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Maritime  Commission 
relative  to  the  construction  of  war  hous- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  the  Higgins  plant. 
They  ci:fi  not  know  anything  about  this 
cani^' b.n  r;  and  had  gone  ahead  with 
;  i'  -  •  ,  :  ij  a  further  conference  today. 
Tb'  fn  >■  time  the  Maritime  Commission 
n  ;.i-n-  .:  representative  knew  about  the 
cancelation  was  when  he  was' called  on 
the  telephone  Saturday  morning.  C>oes 
that  make  senje,  Mr.  Speaker? 

'.Ve  are  told.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  War 
Pioduction  Board  that  the  reason  our 
shipbuilding  program  must  be  curtailed 
is  because  we  haven't  get  enough  steel. 
I  am  sure  the  War  Production  Board  has 
the  facilities  to  know  the  steel  situation. 
They  have  tht  knowledge  of  the  steel 
situation  or  eLse  they  would  not  have 
made  such  a  statement.  So  I  will  accept 
It  on  its  face  value  as  facts,  although  I 

<m  not  willing  and  ready  to  say  it  is  a 
proven  fact  in  view  of  what  Mr.  Higgins 

b  nged. 
I  do  knoA.  Mr.  Speaker,  however,  that 
I  have  received  an  official  oiler  from  Mr. 
-Melvin  D.  Hildreth.  representing  the 
Veracruz  Steel  Co..  to  give  to  the  Higgins 
Co.,  within  the  next  8  months,  all  the 
.>:eel  it  n'.eds  to  produce  these  much 
needed  200  Liberty  ships.  At  this  point, 
let  me  read  vou  Mr   Hildreth's  letter: 

W.^SHTNGTo^^  D   C    July  20,  1942 
Congressman  F   Edward  Hebert, 
House   Officii   Buiiding. 

Washington.  D   C. 

-M  Lf.\r  Consktssman:  Siderurglca  Vcra- 
ciuzar.a.  S  A,  ;he  Veracruz  Steel  Co..  Inc. 
is  prepared,  wi.hin  8  mcnths  from  date, 
to  supply  Higgins  Industry  with  all  necessary 
pliite  steel  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  United  States  needs  or  prodtictlon 

Siderurgica  Veracriizana,  S.  A.,  owns  the 
iron-ore  deposits  located  at  Tatalila.  Veracruz, 
,  a  -d  San  Pedro  and  Los  P"lacios  respectively. 
T:  .  cl£p<jsits.  already  blocked  out,  amount  to 
18000,000  tons  of  ore  An  analysis  of  the 
cr'  as  made  by  An  erican  cflBcials  shows  It 
to  be  similar  in  quality  and.  in  some  respects, 
better  than  the  ere  used  in  the  smelting  of 
Swedish  steel. 

The  depcsits  are  located  near  the  railways 

to   Veracruz,   that   is   the   Interoceauic   lines 

I'-     -    .        locate.i  close  to  the  port  of  Vera-' 

1/       i  !.e   plan::   will   have  the   facilities  of 

i:<    B  :ft;os  RiVer  and  the  second  plant  the 

M....L.-  H.vcr. 

F  ;r  IrJormation  this  entire  project  has 

Of  r  ^  :'7mitie<J  to  the  E.xpcrt -Import  Bank. 
'A:...r  .\I^  .xi'o  does  not  as  yet  produce  sheet 
•■ite.  i;,.-  n'ant  will  specialize  in  plate  steel 
n  I?  >.  1  i  I  i  millimeters  In  thickness  with 
..r.e:  sions.  The  steel  can  be 
ugh  the  port  of  Veracruz  which 
..lometers  from  the  ore  depcsits. 
truly  yours. 

MfIVIN    D     ih^DRFTH 


.-.i.o.ir'l 


'l!.  Speaker,  Mi.  H.:droti;  iniorms  me 
')'.:.'  Ills  company  stands  ready  and  will- 
in,*;  [o  tn'tr  nio  .i  .  ontract  with  either 
tin  M.i'i  ,.n-  C    rr.n   ,vMon  or  the  Higgins 

InJin-^t riHv   i,    donv?;    this  steel  by  road 

and    bv   wa'er   'o   N'r^w   0"nt'nn.~   '^^-^re  it 
may  be   bUi.t   ;n:o  liio   in..p,-.     Wiiat  is 


the  answer  of  the  War  Production  Beard 
to  this  tender? 

The  War  Production  Board  says  it 
cannot  get  enough  steel  and  they  hav?  to 
curtail  shipbuilding.  The  Veracruz  Steel 
Co.  says  it  will  supply  enough  steel  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  stop  building  ships. 

I  await  the  answer  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  to  this  question. 

Oh,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  so  many 
other  things  which  can  be  said  on  his 
subject.  The  implications  are  far  md 
varied  and  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  know 
the  truth  about  the  whole  situation.  If 
the  whole  truth  has  been  told,  I  warn  to 
know  it.  If  the  whole  truth  has  not 
been  told,  I  also  want  to  know  that,  iind 
I  want  the  people  of  America  to  knou  it. 
These  are  no  times  for  quibbbng  and 
petty  jealousies  and  selfish  interests. 

These  are  no  times  for  big  business, 
through  their  dollar-a-year  apostles  to 
protect  their  interests  in  the  peace  wl  ich 
is  to  come  after  this  war.  We  must  win 
this  war  and  then  win  the  peace  wJ-jch 
is  to  follow,  because,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
do  not  win  this  war  there  will  be  no 
peace  and  if  there  Is  no  peace — no  vie  to- 
rious  peace — it  will  make  little  difference 
whether  we  have  business  or  not  because 
we  will  be  under  the  dictator's  heel  ind 
he  will  tell  us  what  our  business  wil  or 
will  not  be. 

This  is  an  awful  blow,  one  from  which 
I  have  not  yet  fully  recovered,  and  which 
I  do  not  fully  comprehend  or  realize  fven 
at  this  time.  It  is  as  though  we  tave 
lost  a  great  battle  which  was  unexpect- 
ed— and  certainly  this  was  unexpected. 

This  great  Nation  which  we  believe  to 
be  self-sustaining  we  now  learn,  almost 
to  our  terror  and  certainly  to  otir  horror, 
is  deficient  in  so  many  things.  We  have 
not  got  enough  rubber,  they  tell  us.  We 
have  not  got  enough  transportatior  to 
get  our  gasoline  to  the  east  coast.  We 
have  not  got  enough  ships,  they  tell  us, 
and  now  the  War  Production  Board  tells 
us  we  have  not  got  enough  steel  to  build 
the  ships  which  we  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  to  the  fact 5  in 
the  case.  Gentlemen  of  the  House.  let  us 
know  the  truth.  Men  and  women  of 
America,  demand  both. 


Equality  for  Agncniiu'^e 


EXTENSION  OF  REIU.AnKS 
or 

Hon.  frank  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI'S 

Monday.  July  20.  1942 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  urder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ur,  includ- 
ing an  article,  written  by  Ser  ^  .  .Art  jur 
Capper  in  response  to  a  request  from  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  on  parity 
prices  for  farm  prodtjct.^.  Senator  C^p- 
PKB  has  always  stood  foursquare  for  the 
principle  of  equality  for  agricultire. 
This  article  is  most  timely  in  view  of  the 
criticism  that  agriculture  is  receiving  in 
the  eastern  press. 


APPKXDIX  TD  THE  Ct>XuRK>^InX 
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Capptr  Htciahts  F«  ••  r  •  c  i- Wti — "Real" 
Le\els  Are  Abovi  .m  i  a..;:v  xsu  Fahmees 
Cannot  Hold  DovvN  on  Less.  He  Sats — 
Points  To  Rising  Costs — Presenting  Agri- 
ctTLTURES  Case.  He  Holds  It  Would  Accept 
Fi  ::ng  of  Prices  and  Wages 

(By  Akthlti  Capper,  senior  Senator  from 
EUinsas) 

Washington,  July  18 — On  the  same  day  I 
was  asked  by  the  New  York  Times  to  explain — 
and  Justify,  if  possible — parity  prices  for  farm 
products  (or  parity  income  lor  larmers.  if  you 
prefer  that  term)  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  a  good  friend  of  mine  in  north- 
west Kansas,  George  D.  Tubbs,  traveling 
superintendent  for  the  Foster  Lumtter  Co  , 
with  headquarters  in  Nortcn.  Kans.  In  this 
letter  he  said,  among  other  things: 

"1  refer  at  this  time  to  the  condition  of  the 
Kan.«as  wheat  farmer.  Everythinf;  he  has  to 
buy  has  increased  in  price,  not  only  his  food 
and  clothing  but  any  machinery  he  might 
need.  Added  to  this  Is  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining necessary  things  be  must  use  on  the 
farm,  which  forces  him  to  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  what  he  can  find  but  put  up  with 
worn-out.  broken-dov.-n  equipment,  which 
simply  adds  that  much  to  his  cost  of  doing 
business. 

"On  top  of  all  this  Is  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting anyone  to  help  with  his  work  and  the 
price  he  must  pay  when  such  help  is  secured. 
Surely,  I  do  not  object  to  labor  getting  a  good 
price  for  what  it  has  to  offer,  but  I  believe 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  In  many  cases 
their  demands  are  now  clear  out  of  reason. 
I  believe  this  has  added  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  the  costs  which 
the  farmer  must  pay  before  he  can  reap  the 
benefit  of  his  harvest. 

POINTS    TO    labor's    GAINS 

"Shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining,  and  many  other  things 
have  been  given  to  the  laboring  man,  and 
little  has  been  said  as  to  the  effect  of  tins 
on  rising  costs  or  inflation,  but  when  the 
friends  of  the  farmer  say  he  should  be  given 
a  loan  on  his  wheat  amounting  to  1(X)  per- 
cent of  parity  and  that  the  Government 
should  not  sell  its  wheat  below  that  price, 
there  is  an  immediate  howl  from  various 
quarters  to  the  effect  that  this  will  Increase 
living  costs,  tend  to  inflation,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  held  up  as  a  horrible  specter  which 
ir.ay  ruin  the  country.  The  Government  has 
seen  fit  to  practically  force  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  dairy  products, 
etc  .  but  why  leave  out  the  wheat  farmer? 
Would  the  advancing  of  the  price  of  wheat 
to  the  parity  basis  bring  about  inflation  if 
all  these  other  things  will  not  do  so?  I  doubt 
It  very  much. 

"There  Is  no  chance  for  him  to  become 
pro3perous  or  even  live  comfortably  if  he 
must  carry  the  burden  of  hleh  prices  for 
everything  he  has  to  buy.  including  the  labor 
he  must  hire,  and  at  the  same  time  be  forced 
to  sell  his  products  at  a  price  which  is  not 
comparable  to  his  expenditures." 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Tubbs  because  I  believe 
he  expresses  sulDstantially  the  viewpoint  of 
the  wheat  farmer,  and  substituting  "farmer" 
for  "wheat  farmer."  the  viewpoint,  in  the 
main,  of  farmers  generally. 

TKTM    r>>R:TT    IS    definfo 

Now.  in  ;,r.i.L;pitn  n^rm  parity  is  com- 
paratively simple;  working  it  out  is  a  more 
complicated  matter  But  ir  i>  li  u-eci  on  tl.is 
proposition: 

A  fair  exchange  value  i  :  no:i.  '  n  ni  d- 
ties  and  on  industrial  pr^ciucrs  w.'.l  i  i  :>  'e 
a  free  exchange  of  goods  between  c  •;.  ;,•  d 
farm,  to  the  benefit  of  both  When  t  .;  ;  o.  e 
on  Industrial  products — whether  1m  .oisr  .  f 
restricted  production  hr.-.-Ai  i;t)>  r  costs,  rxces- 
slve  profits  made  possib.e  ti.i.ugh  monopo- 
listic controls  by  either  capital  or  labor,  man- 
agement   or    lalxDr — goes    beyond    a    certain 


point,  unless  the  prices  of  farm  commodities 
advance  correspondingly,  the  free  exchange 
of  goods  is  slowed  down. 

The  first  advantage  Is  with  the  goods  pro- 
duced in  restricted  quantities — these  sell  for 
higher  prices:  a  smaUer  quantity  of  therr  is 
exchanged  for  a  larger  amount  of  foodstuffs. 
But  in  the  long  run  that  advantage  is  lost, 
because  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer 
is  reduced:  It  takes  two  units  of  foodstuffs  to 
get  one  unit  of  manufactured  goods,  Inst^'ad 
of  exchange  one  for  one  Alt^T  the  farmers 
capital  is  used  up  in  exchanging  on  this  un- 
equal basis,  the  farm  market  for  manufac- 
tured goods  becomes  relatively  so  much 
smaller  that  the  factories  must  reduce  pio- 
duction.  and  some  of  them  close  down  for 
lack  of  a  market.  Tlien  all  parties  suffer — 
witne.ss  the  depression  of  the  JO's  and  others 
before  that 

"doctrine  of  scABcrrr"  decried 
Meeting  this  situation  in  the  early  1930's, 
an  attempt  was  made  by  Government  itself 
to  promote  a  more  nearly  equal  exchange  of 
goods  t)etween  cities  and  farms  It  was  de- 
cided— whether  rightly  or  wl^^ngly — to  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  price  rLlationship  Ije- 
tween  manufactured  goods  and  farm  com- 
modities that  existed  in  the  5  pre-war  years. 
1909-14,  on  the  theory  that  there  was  a 
comparatively  free  exchange  of  goods  between 
cities  and  farms  during  that  period. 

Now.  any  farm  leader  and  farmer.  I  believe, 
would  have  agreed  that  the  rii;ht  ar.d  profit- 
able way  to  accomplish  this  free  exchange  of 
goods  would  have  t>e3n  to  incr(  ase  production 
of  manufactured  goods  to  equal  the  produc- 
tion of  foodstuffs  and  other  farm  products. 
In  other  words,  exchange  ple:ity  for  plenty, 
and  everyone  vould  have  mor<?. 

But  through  tariffs,  cartels,  trade-associa- 
tion agreements,  trade-union  restrictions,  a 
credit  system  based  on  these.  :actory  produc- 
tion was  geared  hopelessly  and  firmly  to  the 
doctrine  of  scarcity  to  maintain  high  prices 
and  high  wages,  in  terms  of  dollars.  In  self- 
defense  the  farm  g  oups  and  farmers  were 
compelled  to  counter  with  scarcity  produc- 
tion of  their  products  to  ec|Ualize  the  ex- 
change conditions.  The  result,  of  course, 
finally  would  be  exchange  Df  scarcity  for 
scarcity,  and  less  for  everyone  instead  of 
more  for  everyone. 

QU0T13  THUHMAN  ARNOLD 

Thurman  Arnold  summed  this  up  In  his 
Democracy  and  Free  Enterprisi?.  when  he  said, 
and  I  quote  from  pages  15  and  16: 

"Today  the  farmers  are  tiking  a  lot  of 
abuse,  because  they  are  fighting  against  price 
ceilings  unless  special  consideration  is  given 
farm  products.  We  do  not  have  to  favor 
this  farm  proposal  to  undentand  the  farm 
point  of  view. 

"Farmers  did  not  willingly  Join  the  anti- 
production  parade" — 

I  still  am  quoting  from  Ttiurman  Arnold, 
and  continue  to  quote: 

"Demands  for  artificial  farm  prices  did  not 
come  until  restraints  of  trade  destroyed  the 
farm  market.  Farmers  hate  to  restrict  pro- 
duction Farm  leaders  know  that  in  the 
long  run  the  way  to  get  parity  prices  is  for 
farmers  to  encourage  full  production.  They 
had  to  buy  goods  in  a  marker  where  produc- 
tion w„=  restricted  in  order  to  stabilize  high 
pricf.-  S«i  long  a--  such  a  martet  existed,  they 
felt  that  law.-  r.v.>ing  farm  prices  were  the 
only  solution. 

"Call  them  selfish,  throw  bricks  at  them  if 
you  wish.  Sii  1  ru:  ...^  'iv  -tuation  exists,  the 
only  result  w:..  Sx'  \l.:r..  :.:•  fai-mers  will  throw 

T]\ii-  <  ):'.  •■.!'!♦"?  n-y  ountations  from  Ti.ur- 
ir.rc,   .\r!.   .ci     .^M-ta:.-    .Atomey  General  of 
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barkground  because,  with- 
i:  (i  economic  background. 
;  g:ve  a  fair  hearing  to  the 


demands  of  farmers  for  parity  prices,  parity 
income,  p.arity  exchange  values. 

NEED  FOE  FCK)D  IS  CrTED 

Now,  for  the  present  situation.  The  Na- 
tion is  at  war.  One  of  the  prime  r.re:1s  s 
food  production — food  for  our  a'^med  force?, 
for  the  armed  forces  and  civilian  populations 
of  Britain  and  more  and  more  other  natjoris 
with  whom  we  are  allied;  food  also  for  ovir 
own  civilian  population 

Tills  means  not  scarcity  production,  but 
surplus  production — measured  by  past  pro- 
duction records — of  beef  and  pork,  pcultiy 
and  eggs,  milk,  and  many  other  foodstuJs  It 
means  marginal  producers  must  get  into  tre 
game  100  percent  This  they  cannot  and  will 
not  do  unless  the  returns  are  sufficient  to  psy 
running  expenses  and  provide  seed  for  next 
year's  crops 

So  Government,  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  making  incentive  price 
guaranties,  sometimes  subsidies,  to  mcreute 
huge  p-oduction  of  certain  farm  commcdit;c.>. 
At  the  same  time,  the  program  includes  hold- 
ing up  toward  parity  the  prices  of  wheat  and 
certain  other  basic  commodities  because,  to 
allow  tbe.«e  to  drop  to  ruinously  low  levels  In 
a  period  like  this  would  wreck  the  domestic 
economy  and  mean  a  shortage  of  wheat  a  few 
years  later  when  Europes  demand  for  bread 
in  the  post-war  era  will  be  almost  overwhelm- 
ing. It  is  good  business,  good  government, 
and  good  war  strategy  to  encourage  maximum 
production  of  foodstuffs  now  needed,  and 
maintain  at  leas',  average  production  of  non- 
perishable  foodstuffs  not  now  short  but  for 
which  there  will  be  huge  demands  for  a  short 
time,  at  least,  after  the  war.  Danger  to  world 
civilization  will  not  end  when  tne  war  end.'s; 
reconstiuction  is  going  to  be  difficult. 

REAL  PRICES  IN  1939  RECALLED 

Now  for  the  figures  Before  using  these 
please  remember  that  for  8  years  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  been  tell- 
ing the  farmer  that  he  is  entitled  to  parity 
based  on  relative  purchasing  power  in  the 
basic  period  (generally  1909-14).  Moreover. 
Government  has  told  the  farmer  that  it  is 
in  the  national  interest,  good  for  the  geneml 
welfare,  that  he  receive  parity  prices  for  his 
products  and  have  parity  income  to  ptirchase 
ethers'  products. 

Much  has  been  made  in  the  columns  of 
the  eastern  newspapers  of  the  fact  that  farm 
prices  (and  fo.>d  prices)  have  risen  far  and 
rapidly  since  1939.  But  please  note  that  in 
1939  prices  farmers  received,  on  the  whcle, 
were  93  percent  of  the  base  period  100;  prices 
paid  were  121  percent  of  the  base  period  100. 
so  that  the  real  prices  farmers  got  for  their 
products  were  only  77  percent  of  the  base 
period  100.  And  in  addition  growers  of  batiic 
commodities  were  producing  on  greatly  re- 
stricted acreages. 

At  the  present  time  farmer  prices  received 
and  farmer  prices  paid  are  at  approximately 
150  percent  nf  ba,«e  period  100.  so  that  farm- 
ers' real  [r.it-  ;  lay  are  approximately  at 
parity.  Farm  eilurts  today,  in  my  Judgment, 
have  a:  the  goal  maintaining  this  general 
parity  relationship,  and  I  fi  i  t  think  that 
is  an  unreasonable  posit;  :  Heal  wages  in 
Industry,  while  not  so  mi;  i,  liuher  than  in 
1939,  are  considerably  h.gi.t:  than  in  the 
base  period  which  the  farmer  has  been  fis- 
sv.rer!  .n^aln  and  again  was  and  is  a  fair  basis 
on  V. ii.^li.  to  determine  his  prices  and  In- 
come, from  the  viewpoint  of  the  national 
welfare. 

HOLDS    PRESENT    PRICES    FAIR 

Farmers  are  asking  only  prices  and  incomes 
which  will  enable  them  to  retain  ownership 
of  their  farms  so  that  they  may  continue  to 
produce  for  the  war  effort  and  for  the  after- 
war  period.  Obviously  if  they  do  not  get 
these  prices  and  Incomes  they  go  out  ot  tii* 
production  pictuie. 
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farrjHt's    w.J   ]i;st    about   bclu 
toiitn  •  >  v.\,ulci  accept.  Without  gru:^ 

b'ln"  rij  vt  prlc*s  and  wnces  nt 

p.-oxitidtcly  present  levels,  with  some  adju^ 
m^ni.-  for  groups  away  out  of  line      Bu: 
tl>*  miirrh  of  wages  upward  inf.Teascs.  and  tfie 
upward  moTi'ntum  vt  production  cor *.- 
t.nues.  fMrmer-  r.atu'sily  will  try  to  t 
^e^■  \m:s. 

es  ar«  not  what  will  brihg 
■I  11       Govcrnm<ni   expenditure -s 

h.  ,    shortages    o»    goods,    meeti  ig 

greatly  Increa-cd  pay-roll  purchasing  powe-s. 
bur?     Government     borrcwinf^s     from 
bai;)u — these  are  the  factors  that  make  t 
tnflatr  nary  iip  inl 

It  dips  t:ot  help  the  farmers'  feelings  ahy 
to  see  that  c;  :>■  of  "commi3i?icn  mer- 

chant":" In  W  n  ha«  made  t6CO.CO0 

ccmmi  6!ons  en  Government  contracts 
8  months,  to  be  divided  among  a  father  afcd 
two  sona  And  that  a  "socially  inclined"  aa  es 
ern^lnecr  made  « 43 1000  in  commls;;rns 
Gcvernment  contracts  In  18  mcnths  Ttie 
farmer  knrrws  there  are  scores,  feci"!  there  £  re 
hundred.-",  maybe  thousands,  simllfirly  gro  «-• 
Irp  r:rh  from  war  contracts 

I.  fcr  one.  cannot  blame  him.  but  ins^tefcd 
InK'nd  helping  him  all  I  can  to  pet  parity 
pricr*  and  parity  Income — for  most  farm'rs 
that  will  be  less  than  92.000  a  year,  nlot 
ini,OCO  m  18  months. 
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M;  ^IKLo.  Ml  Speaker,  I  hav-  • 
filjs  a  letter,  written  by  a  young  iv. 
rr.v  district  to  his  father,  relating  to  His 
&tivice  in  the  armed  forces.  This  young 
man.  a  member  of  a  prominent  and  i  i 
V::  nt.al  family,  expresses  convictions  and 
6; length  of  character  of  the  caliber  thit 
will  see  this  Nation  through.  With  per- 
sonal references  deleted.  I  ask  that  t  is 
letter  be  reprinted.  At  his  request  I  -^i' f- 
hold  his  name. 

Ds.*.i  D'd:  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  you  In  person,  bit 
since  you  have  brought  It  up  again  I  thougit 
It  best  to  write  you  my  views,  pi  "."u; 
as  there  ii  net  much  chance  fcr  y  j  ■  d 
this  area  any  t:me  socm 

I  have  not  acttd  upon  your  urging  to  write 

C  neral  for  an  assignment,  because 

a. A  nut  fee!  that  it  would  be  con-*istP!  •  w 
seme  beliefs  that  I  happen  to  have      !   : 
1     .1?  believed  that  one  of  the  ma:n  re  im 
w    V  we  ure  m  our  presei^.t  unhappy  conditiin 
Is  that  too  many  oX  us  were  not   willing    lo 
accept  the  responsibilities  that  are  the  fmi  i 
dailon  of  democracy.    One  of  thc-t    r>Mi   : 
billties  Is  the  serving  of  one's  c»uiiii>    p.u 
tlcularly  In  time  of  need,  without  regard   to 
per^o■  al  wrifsre  and  on  an  equal  fo<3tK  >:  *     ;i 
Bi;  c:l-.-:s  who  may  be  called  upon  ic    'ii 
I   .::iow  that  you  will  agree  that  th.~   m 
I  could  not  consistently  sefk  a  pr.v.. 
I       tiou  when  the  time  comes  :    ;   :  .    to  eiitt 
t:  ■:'  country "s  service     And  I  r-.  .-h-   ir!ri  r>~ 
I     ilue  the  generals  opi a;  •  ^  . 

T      m<k>»    sxich    a    request    to    t.  m     b<    ,i     e    I 
k      w   what    h!s   reaction   wo'.;  ci    bf^ 

'  ■.  ::  '  ■'^.en  leaviii.:  •:  = 
*'.-:/  ■^•_'_K.  ::  :;  -a.  n  family  reep-jiii-C..:: .ts 
a-  pfreat  or  preater  than  mine,  to  go  Into  tJie 
•tr.'.cfs.  There  is  no  ere  to  help  them  find 
a  desk  Job.     Floyd  and  Hurry  will  be  call -d 
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to    f  '■■  •'     U.-  i;.     ^4,1.: 

cum  ■  ■'•     "li.l-' 

5-beii»  rtMi    ^l»ot    becHi 


■•"""i';':!   II' '   fXDfCt  me 
:     •     *>r-    -.     [    into 
::.  1  -Mk  —  :  rind    a 

i  iiaci  :.a^:p<;ne<i  to 
>■  r  :  1  I  ::  1.,  a:  :..  w  runs  a  b:g  part  of 
•-lit  si.cv,  1  Uwi.  ,  uiean  that  work  with 
the  general  would  be  a  sinecure  It  never 
has  been,  for  he  doesn't  run  that  kind  of 
an  operation.  But  I  have  had  all  the  best 
thing?  of  this  lile  withou*  having  had  to 
work  very  hard  for  them,  and  you  would  not 
want  me  to  seek  an  easy  way  out  now  that 
the  time  has  come  when  somebody  else, 
every  hour  of  the  day.  Is  giving  up  his  life 
to  protect  those  things 

Naturally,  my  wife  and  I  have  discussed 
this  question  with  understanding  of  the 
sacrifices,  both  certain  and  po.-^sible,  that 
will  be  Involved,  and  I  am  proud  that  she 
feels  the  same  way.  So  when  my  number 
comes  up  on  tiie  list.  I  am  going  into  the 
sfrvice  along  with  everyone  else,  and  then 
if  I  can  work  up  to  a  commission  I  will  do 
It  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I 
d;d  so  on  my  own.  and  that  I  will  not  have 
to  look  the  oth°r  way  when  I  meet  the  fam- 
ily of  some  other  man  who  went  into  the 
same  show  but  came  out  by  another  doer. 

•  •  ■  •  • 

So  that  Is  how  It  Is,  and  I  know  that  you 
will  understand  my  position  and  agree  fully 
w.th  my  decision.  It  was  not  arrived  at  in 
a  flush  of  patriotic  fervcr. 

•  •  •  «  • 
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HON,  I.ELAND  ^  FORH 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

."/    :day.  July  20.  1942 

Mi .  LKLAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
received  from  Mr.  George  A.  Duddy,  State 
secretary,  California  State  Aerie  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles,  dated  June  20-21. 
1942.  This  resolution  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  very  sane  and  common-sense  one  in 
that  it  permits  our  elderly  people,  who 
are  receiving  aid.  to  earn  money  and  con- 
tinue to  be  a  supporting  element  in  the 
frame\\-ork  of  our  civilization.  This  Is 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  hope  the  sense 
of  this  resolution  can  be  complied  with. 

Whereas  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  na- 
tionally and  through  the  various  State 
aeries,  has  taken  the  leadership  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  old-age  assistance 
throughout  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  this  plan  of  aiding  the  needy  aged 
nf  :r  Nation  has  met  with  Nation-wide  ap- 
;r'  ,ii  ,ind  throtigh  it  a  system  of  financial 
assistance  to  the  needy  aged  of  the  United 
States  has  provided  these  aged  people  with 
security  in  their  old  age;  and 

Whereas  by  re;i9cn  of  the  world-wide  war 
;..  which  the  United  States  of  America  is  in- 
volved, tremendous  drain  has  been  placed 
upon  the  mai'.power  of  our  Nation  and  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  has  been  required  to  take 
i;p  :  rms  :n  the  defense  of  the  soils  of  America, 
tk!  ;ndustry  and  agriculture  have  required 
th  ='  rvices  of  the  maximum  manpower  of 
.\     •  r     I.  and 

\\  v  reus.  Callfcmia,  b-  -■  ■  =' n  of  Its  stra- 
I'.^.v  kM-iifinf:  nri  thf  : '", :t; : rit^nt  danger  of 
M,  •.  i.-ii  :;  h.t--  b-'C  n\-  '.::■  a-'-'-.ial  of  demcc- 
ruvv  Lii  the  v.''si  cuast  aiid  its  maximum 
manpower  has  been  required  to  produce  the 


lood  and  materials  necessary  to  the  winning 
of  tiie  war,  and 

Whereab  many  able-bed. td.  patriotic  and 
industrious  n^n  of  California  ard  of  the 
Nation,  who  have  the  physical  ability  nnd 
who.  by  ren."»«jn  of  their  age  are  now  receiving 
old-age  assistance  and  who  are  desirous  of 
devoting  their  time,  services,  and  atlllty 
toward  Increasing  the  production  of  focd  and 
materials  for  war  and  are  desirous  of  filling 
the  ranks  of  producers  who  have  enterec  the 
armed  services  of  our  Nation,  and 

Whereas  under  the  prebent  uia-i  ge-asilst- 
ance  laws,  based  upon  need,  these  men  are 
unable  lo  work  without  being  deprlvel  of 
their  okl-age  assistance  by  reE.s<  n  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  precluded  from  earning  any  ad- 
ditional Income. 

Now.  therefore,  the  California  State  Aerie 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  In  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Sacrpmento,  Calif  ,  hereby 
resolves  to  do  everything  In  Its  pcwe-  to 
alleviate  this  condition  and  ur<?e  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  rec.plents 
of  cld-6ge  assistance  to  return  to  fru  tful 
endeavor  and  productive  labor  without  being 
penalized  In  the  aid  which  they  are  now 
receiving  and  which  they  might  receive  iifter 
the  need  fcr  their  services  is  passed;  te  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  t>e 
Inscribed  upon  the  minutes  of  this  State 
Aerie  convention  and  forwarded  to  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  California,  and 
that  the  old-age-pension  committee  of  the 
State  Aerie  (}f  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 
be  urged  to  present  this  matter  to  the  S'ate 
legl.*lature  and  seek  legislation  In  California 
to  aUow  able-bodied,  patriotic  recipients  of 
old-age  assistance  to  lend  their  service  to  the 
producers  of  this  State  and  Nation  without 
penalty,  without  being  deprived  of  their  -ild- 
age  assistance,  and  without  the  need  of  n  sk- 
Ing  new  applications  for  old-age  assist*  nee 
when  the  need  for  their  labor  and  work  has 
passed. 


The  Late  Capt.  Charles  A.  Satterle-; 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HuN.  VriLuAM  J.  fiT7GP'{.U) 

or   CONNECTICX. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1942 

Mr.  FITZGERALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ;i.-^k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  insert  in  the  Record  a  new-^paper 
article  app«^aring  in  the  Hartford  Tirr.es, 
Saturday,  July  18. 

WORLD    WAR    NO.     i     HEHO.    NATIVE    OF    ESSE.":, 
HONORED    BY    NAVY 

Essex. — The  Navy  again  has  .'lonored  an 
Ei.sex  native,  Capt.  Charles  A  Satterlee,  vho 
was  lost  with  all  members  of  his  crew  on 
the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Tampa  in  Wi  ild 
War  No  1,  by  naming  a  destroyer  for  t.m. 
The  vessel  was  launched  Friday  night  in  Seat- 
tle Wash  .  with  Miss  Rebecca  E  Satterlee,  of 
North  Haven,  Instructor  at  Norwich  Free 
Academy  and  niece  of  Captain  Satterlee  as 
sponsor. 

Miss  Satt.erlee  sponsored  the  first  U  S  3. 
Satterlee.  December  21,  1918.  3  months  alter 
the  Tampa  disappeared 

The  Coast  Guard  llkewLse  honored  C;  p- 
taln  Satterlee  by  naming  the  classroom  bui  d- 
Ing  of  the  new  Coast  Guard  Academy  in  New 
London  Satterlee  Hall 

Capt,ain  Satterlee  was  a  graduate  of  N  t- 
wich  Free  Academy  and  was  appointed  to 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy  when  20  ye  irs 
old.  His  work  In  assLsting  coastal  shipping 
and  rescuing  vessels  and  men  from  peril 
along  the  New  England  coast  won  him  wide 
acclaim  among  seafarers. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  HAIE  C0GG3 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1942 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion without  previous  warning  canceled 
the  gigantic  contract  for  th  construc- 
tion of  200  I  iberty  ships  to  the  Higgins' 
yard  now  under  construction  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans. 

The  cancelation  of  the  contract  is,  of 
course,  a  severe  blow  to  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
entire  Mississippi  Valley  area.  But  of 
much  more  importance  is  the  official 
statement  that  we  do  not  have  the  steel 
to  build  the  ships  that  must  be  built  if 
we  are  to  transport  our  men  and  mate- 
rial to  the  fighting  fronts. 

I  can  understand  any  announcement 
dealing  with  the  lack  of  steel  for  any  type 
of  civilian  construction.  But  there  is 
nothing  more  important  to  the  winning 
of  the  war  than  the  building  of  ships,  and 
more  ships,  and  more  sh'ps.  It  is  fan- 
tastic and  unbelievable  that  we  do  not 
have  the  steel  to  build  these  vessels. 

Mr.  Higgins,  who  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  geniuses  in  shipbuilding  con- 
struction, has  made  certain  charges.  He 
has  said  that  the  dollar-a-year  men  in 
the  War  Production  Board  are  deliber- 
ately jeopardizing  his  program  because 
he  has  perfected  a  method  of  construct- 
ing ships  which  may  well  antiquate  the 
old  yards  throughout  the  Nation.  Mr. 
Eiggins  further  asserts  that  his  assembly 
line  technique  of  building  ships  will  turn 
out  a  ship  a  day  or  more  and  will  be 
capable  of  repairing  12  ships  a  day. 

In  its  press  release  announcing  the 
cancelation  of  the  Higgins'  contract  the 
Maritime  Commission  states: 

A  detail  survey  of  the  project  Indicated 
that  the  Higgins'  a£sembly  line  method  was 
•well  engineered  and  feasible,  and  would  pro- 
duce ships  at  a  rapid  rate  if  the  necessary 
steel  were  available. 

This  statement  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance and  significance  and  in  view 
of  this  approval  of  the  assembly-line 
technique  of  building  ships  and  in  further 
view  of  the  vital  and  urgent  demands  for 
ships,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  underi-tand 
the  cancelation  of  this  contract. 

Only  on  yesterday  Admiral  Vickery  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  warned  that 
our  ships  were  being  sunk  more  rapidly 
than  they  are  being  produced.  Every 
responsible  official  of  this  Government 
has  pointed  to  the  bottleneck  of  ships, 
and  yet  a  yard  which  was  heralded 
throughout  the  Nation  as  one  of  the 
answers  to  this  problem  has  suddenly 
been  cut  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  it  avail  us  to 
produce  tanks  and  guns  and  airplanes 
and  the  other  weapons  of  war  if  we  do 
not  have  the  vessels  to  transport  those 
weapons  to  the  fighting  fronts?  How 
can  we  look  forward  to  the  opening  of 


tue  second  front  if  our  ships  are  being 
sunk  at  a  greater  rate  than  they  are 
being  produced  and  if  the  Government 
Itself  has  stated  that  we  do  rot  have  the 
steel  to  construct  the  ships  that  are 
necessary? 

The  contract  for  the  Higgins'  yard  was 
let  in  March,  just  a  few  months  ago. 
Certainly  there  was  a  lack  of  foresight 
on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  War 
Production  Board  in  not  anticipating  this 
difficulty  at  that  time.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  millions  of  dollars  have 
already  been  expended  on  the  Higgins' 
yard;  that  hundreds  of  subcontracts  have 
been  let;  that  thousands  ol  men  have 
given  up  positions  to  come  to  New 
Orleans:  that  a  magnificent  organization 
has  been  built  up;  that  housing  surveys 
have  been  made  and  completed;  that 
plans  for  the  construction  and  building 
of  utilities  have  been  made.  It  is  fan- 
tastic that  all  of  this  should  stop.  For 
any  other  type  of  enterprise  the  action 
of  the  Commission  and  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  could  be  understood.  But 
this,  gentlemen,  is  an  enterprise  which 
takes  No.  1  place  as  essential  in  winning 
this  war.  It  is  as  important  as  training 
armies,  as  building  airplanes. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  Congress  to  ask  and  obtain  all  of 
the  facts  in  this  matter.  11^  there  has 
been  dereliction  of  duty  in  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  it  must  be  made  known. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  JARlD  Y,  SANDKRS,  JR. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20,  1942 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  rny  remarks,  I  desire  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr. 
Henry  McLemore  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  18.  1942.  calling  attention  to  the 
propaganda  value  to  our  enemies  of  all 
of  these  newspaper  stories  about  the 
courtesy  and  thoughtfulness  of  sub- 
marine, commanders  after  they  have  de- 
stroyed one  of  cur  ships  and  murdered 
American  seamen.  Mr.  McLemore's  pro- 
test against  the  practice  of  cur  press  in 
publishing  this  type  of  what  is  obviously 
German  propaganda  is  timely. 

In  tha*^  connection,  I  would  say  that  a 
few  days  before  Mr.  McLemore's  article 
was  published,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Hon.  John  H.  SchafT,  commissioner  of 
streets  and  parks  of  the  city  of  Donald- 
sonville.  La.  Mr.  Schaff  is  a  constituent 
of  mine,  who,  with  good  American  horse 
sense,  wrote  me  to  see  if  something  could 
not  be  done  to  stop  the  publishing  of  these 
stories.  Mr.  Schaff.  however,  went 
further  than  Mr.  McLemore  and  pointed 
out  the  obvious  fact  that  many  of  these 
news  stories  which  our  newspapers  print 
so  frequently,  might  well  contain  hidden 
code  messages.  He  pointed  out  that  a 
package  of  cigarettes  given  the  crew  of  a 
sunken  ship  might  mean  one  thing  while 
other  acts  and  statements  might  mean 


another,  thus  enabling  our  enemies  to 
communicate  with  each  other  through 
our  press. 

I  promptly  forwarded  Mr.  SchafF's  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Elmer  Davis  with  the  request 
that  he  see  if  something  could  not  be 
done  to  stop  this  practice. 

This  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  is 
a  brutal  war.  which  we  did  not  seek  and 
which  we  did  not  start.  It  is  desperate — 
it  is  brutal — and  it  is  a  war  to  the  death, 
and  the  quicker  we  Americans  recognize 
that  this  is  the  real  thing,  the  better  off 
all  of  us  will  be. 

Mr.  McLemore's  article  is  as  follows: 

MLEMORE   "DEBUNKS  '   PROPAGANDA  OF   tJ-EOAT 
SKIPPEIIS 

(By  Henry  McLemore) 

This  department  likes  light  summer  read- 
ing as  much  as  anyone  else  and  can  often  be 
found  curled  up  in  a  hammock  chuckling 
over  the  mischievous  exploits  of  the  Gestapo 
in  Poland  and  the  playful  tricks  of  the  Elite 
Guard  in  Holland,  but  it  feels  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  what  Americans  should  read  In  the 
good  or  summertime  of  1942. 

To  come  right  out  and  say  so.  this  depart- 
ment Is  sick  and  tired  of  reading  of  the  cour- 
tesy and  thoughtful ness  of  Nazi  submarine 
commanders  alter  their  U-boats  have  shot 
hell  out  of  a  craft  and  left  the  survivors  swim- 
ming around  in  burning  oil  or  hanging  onto 
flimsy  rafts  hundreds  of  miles  at  sea. 

It  is  weary  until  death  of  reading  stories 
of  how  these  toughest  of  all  Nazis  are  really 
pig-boat  Lord  Chesterfields  at  heart,  and  can 
scarcely  hold  their  monocles  in  their  eyes  be- 
cause of  tears  and  sympathy  lor  the  poor  sea- 
men they  have  inconvenienced. 

Such  stories  are  German  propaganda  of  the 
hJEhest  sort.  If  Herr  Goebbels.  himself,  w-ere 
editing  the  American  papers  he  would  ask 
nothing  more  than  that  such  accounts  be 
prominently  displayed.  It  must  delight  his 
black  heart,  back  there  In  Berlin,  to  riffle 
through  a  stack  of  American  newspapers  and 
see  stories  where  Nazi  commanders  are 
painted  as  tall,  handsome,  Immaculately  clad 
gentlemen,  who,  when  an  enemy  ship  has 
been  torpedoed,  gracefully  surfaces  his  ship 
and  then  comes  on  deck  to  Inquire  as  to  the 
health  of  the  survivors. 

And  such  accounts  are  common  In  Amer- 
ican newspapers  There  have  been  stories  of 
how  the  Nazi  commander  has  offered  sur- 
vivors cigarettes  and  beer.  There  have  been 
stories  of  how  the  commander  has  given  the 
survivoi's  directions  as  to  how  to  reach  land, 
handed  them  a  bottle  or  two  of  water  and 
waved  them  a  gay  cheerio  as  his  U-boat 
moved  away — to  prowl  on  other  convoys. 

The  latest  account  told  of  how  an  Injured 
United  Nations  seaman  was  taken  aboard  the 
U-boat  and  given  first-aid  treatment  by  a 
German  physician. 

The  U-boat  commanders  never  get  any  the 
worst  of  it  in  the  newspaper  accounts.  They 
invariably  speak  Maurice  Evans  English  and 
have  something  like  this  to  say: 

"Dear  old  boys,  so  sorry  Re<i)ly.  too  bad 
we  had  to  let  you  have  the  torpedoes,  but  this 
is  war,  you  know,  ol'  turnip,  so  you'll  forgive 
us.  I'm  sure." 

Nuts  to  such  stories.  Mr.  Davis  and  his 
boys  who  are  In  charge  of  censoring  the  war 
ne';vs  shculd  put  a  stop  to  such  obviovia 
German  propaganda.     And.  at  once,  too. 

It  is  pretty  obvious  that  the  phony  gal- 
lantry of  the  U-boat  commanders  was  cooked 
up  In  Berlin  long  before  the  commanders 
ever  put  out  to  sea  We  have  had  enough 
proof  of  German  heartlessncss  and  brutality 
to  know  that  these  occasional  bits  of  decency 
on  the  part  of  their  oflftcers  are  strictly  for 
show  and  are  about  as  genuine  as  a  fire 
sale  or  gold  brick 

Come  to  think  of  It.  there  Isn't  much  gal- 
lantry in  a  U-boat  commander  bringing  his 
boat  to  the  suiface  and  giving  survivors  of 
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and   ih.  n   running  cut   to  £«ivc   Uiem 
•fter-dfnner   ciffee    as   they    stapger    a; 
bru:sL'd  and  blocxt^       Ifs  about  the  ?a 
butlnj?  a  fptlow  orer  the  head  with  a 

acd    th€*n   worrying    whether   or    n 

any  aroirtn   to  talie 
So.   Ift  •  quit  running   stones  about 
trieiMLy  Nazi  »ubiuai-:ne  ccmmaJider». 
ha'e  tacui  for   *hal  they  are  — coid.  e 
ru'hSeM  murderers  who.  mere  th.an  any 
grcup.  are  siowins^  down  our  «ar  effort 
A    few    mrrv    »rrounts    of    how    rha 
and  grikCioiijt  ihey  axe  and  the  move 
th^tic  of  cur  citizen*  wUl  be  knitting 
lor  the  poor  dears. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.     Mr.  Sp 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  rem  i 
I   include   herewith   an   editonal   w> 
appeared   in   the  Elkhom   Indep-^nc 
Pkhom,   Wis.  railing  attf^ntion   to 
lifcto  iiy   of  kfeping   m   mind  that 
riglits  of  democracy  which  we  have 
linqu.'shed    in    the    pre^nt    em-rg 
must  be  restored  at  the  end  of  tht* 
ent  conflict: 
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PKOTECT  otm  ursiT'or 

The  people  of  a  dcrmrK.acy  uiUingly  ^ive 
Kp  mauy  of  their  cherished  freedom.-,  dv  ring 
the  cundiut  at  a  war  It  i&  necessary  that 
vast  autiioiiiy  be  centralized  if  the  t tings 
that  Liccd  uoln^  are  to  be  douu  quickly  I  veiy 
ri.»~iK..ble  man  and  woman  In  ihe&e  uiiied 
Suu^s  ivcoguues  this  fact. 

Becau^  :»u  irany  ct  uur  freedoms  have 
tenipt)ranJy  sacrificed   In  the   war  effort 
Unuhinty    between    pfestn:    cond. 
"the  good  old  days"  is  purely  accu  r      ^ 
probabiy  exaggerated.     Busuiess  is  not 
carru-d  on  in  the  ordinary  manner  and 
k".  littie  hopo  for  post  standards  of  v.  . 
we  hav«  luicwn  them 

When  we  spf.ik  uf  '«muing  the  peace|'  we 
Dot  only  ccncerii  uur&elves  with  the  worl  1  se- 
curity that  m^y  be  arran^fil  after  Uic  wu  is 
over,  but  with  thofie  rights  of  di'mocr^icy 
which  have  b«..n  rcilnquished  In  ti>e  e  ner- 
gency  We  want  them  tMCit.  not  all  oi  t  lem. 
perhaps,  but  all  that  can  piss.bly  be  realored 
and  still  fit  th»   picture  that  appeur.s  at  |thut 
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or  uxiKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT. ATT VES 

Monday.  July  20.  1942 

Mr.  MASON  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tl  e  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  rticJe  by 
M^rk  Siilhvan.  from  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post: 

PoLrrrcs  and  War 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

President  Ro  ^aevelt  last  week  set  up  a  p^j- 
lltical  tert.  specirylng  the  sort  of  Democrat 
he  approies  for  public  offlce  The  test,  estab- 
lished In  connection  with  the  contest  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  few  Ocvt  rnor  of  New 
York.  read.s: 

"The  President  saya  he  will  jupport  any  lib- 
eral candidate  i^l.ctcd  by  the  le-adera  of  New 
Ycrk  Staue.  pr.vidi  d  he  had  supported  his 
ttbe  Prcs;dfnt':>)  war  policy  ICO  percent  bs- 
fcre  Petri  Harhor  " 

Th-  rest  was  applied  In  a  single  State,  Mr 
Rc>-sev<'It  s  own  Technically  it  might  be 
cmtende-l  that  thi?  m»>kes  a  distinction  th.it 
the  Pr.'Sident  (»n  take  part  in  the  politics 
of  his  own  Sta"--  and  at  the  name  time  re- 
frain thrcuRixjiit  the  country  peneially;  and 
that  be  might  &et  up  in  hit  own  State  a 
standard  which  he  would  not  undertake  to 
apply  eL-ewhere. 

But  there  Is  nothing  whatevei  in  that  tech- 
nkailty  Mr  Floosevelt's  action  will  be  in- 
terpreted as  ap,..Iylng  universally  Mr  Roc&e- 
vtlt  must  have  -o  anticipat' d;  to  act  in  one 
specific  case  if-  a  common  w.;y  of  layirg  down 
a  gerers'  policy  Everywhere,  from  h.aine 
to  California,  ir  contests  for  office."  as  minor 
a*  county  sheriif.  Mr  EO(i£€vplis  test  will  be 
quuttd-  -acalnst  cand.dates  who  do  not  meet 
the  specitication.  in  favor  of  candidates  who 
do.  It  will  be  applied  in  contests  between 
D."*TnocT»tji  for  j.^rty  nominatiors.  and  even 
n:ore  between  Eemccrats  and  Republicans  in 
the  November  g  neral  election, 

PCt.mCS    AS    TT^rAL 

&;  Mr  Rooseielfs  action,  the  notion  of  any 
■d^umment  ol  domestic  poUt;c«»  becauye  of 
th»  war  gtjes  over  the  dam  The  country  wiU 
experience  poiiMcs  as  tisual.  From  the  Pies- 
Idcnt's  act  several  consequences  will  flow. 
many  unfortunate 

The  test  is  a  double  one;  In  the  angry  con- 
troveriies  to  come  tt  will  be  called  tngenlcus. 
and  harsher  wi..rcls  It  is  not  merely  that  a 
candloate  must  have  st;pported  the  PTe?l- 
dsnts  war  p'-llcy  100  percent  before  Pearl 
Harbor:  he  must  also  be  a  liberal,  which 
means,  in  th:s  connection,  a  new  d-^aler.  By 
that  double  stancij.rd  the  Prr?:dent  would 
'.  :  C'  rt  any  new  dt^ler  who  followed  his  war 
ix  cv  before  Ptarl  Harbor,  but  wivyld  not 
...;  't  a  conservative  who  was  with  him  on 
; . ,      A ,  r  policy. 

1  •  .  -  ee  how  the  double  test  would  work 
;n  ipe<  if.c  cases.  The  President  would  h'^lp 
the  N«*T  r>r^!  Derr^rr^'ic  P^nntrT  from  Nrw 

I,.r>.»T      %■-        -w  -  \(     r .  »  !;0    is   up    for 

:-'tl-t-    'r:     -:  ^    ■■ -■  Ir.ci.    c.   :Jr    Roosevelt 

hi-    1  r  ,  -:     c   -:,'    o  great  lengths  lo  sappcrt 

t.-:i         ':-*     :i:i-     -.p;      .r-ff'  '.     Mv.    SMATH£-B'8 

rrv  •  ir.i.:- .'■„:-.•  ai  ^..^'.  cv  i^iy  in  the  inter- 
i  >-  -:  1  ^  r<>Uection.  a  Federal  Judge  who 
■>'  --  :  :i.  -.^i.m  ir.  N'^w  Jers^ey  and  in  the 
N'i'  -•■.  X-,  -^  .  ;::.  s  -I  '  -  confirmation  by 
r.Kp  v.-r^r^"^!"  --*^-  '•  •'  CrffKCE  W.  Ifotnas.  oi 
N-  or  i.-iK  1  >r  ■  h-  i.ha-^'^'  as  Senator  Noaais 
pu*   :t,  rh..:  tl^  ■  ;ui;   i.ii  r.i-.xn'.r.t-e  "Is  a  pawn 
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of    the    greatest    political    machine    In    the 

United  States  (the  Jersey  City  machine  ;  he 
is  a  Hague  nominee  "' 

Mr.  Rcosevelt  by  hi?  double  test  would  stip- 
port  Senator  bM.ATHKxa.  but  the  same  dcubte 
test  would  taboo  Senator  Carter  GL^fSi,  of 
Viiginla  No  one  supported  the  President's 
war  policy  more  vtgoroufly  than  Senator 
Glass,  but  the  Virginia  benator  does  not 
qualify  by  the  other  liaM  d  the  test;  lie  is 
net  a  new  dealer.  Moat  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  the  Pre.=:dent's  war  policy  wrre 
conservative  Democrats,  especially  from  the 
South.  All  would  new  be  subjected  tc  dis- 
crimination because  they  are  not  "liberaLj." 
that  l£.  new  dealers. 

Mr  Roosevelt's  double  test  wcuJd.  ol  cc  urse. 
bar  nearly  every  Republican,  Some  of  them, 
such  as  Senator  Wa^kkn  R  Attstin,  of  Vtr- 
mont.  and  Representative  James  W  V/ads- 
wcKTH.  of  New  York,  were  earnest  supporters 
of  the  President's  war  policy  But  wtiile  many 
Rf  publicans  are  liberals  In  the  ordinary  sense. 
they  would  not  be  accepted  as  liberal  in  the 
'.et^se  of  the  President's  test,  in  which  liberal 
means  n*  w  dealer. 

Mr.  Ecxieevclt's  test  raises  one  possibility 
which  he  may  not  have  foreseen — the  effect 
on  a  very  large  portion  of  the  j;iiblic.  Th-  test 
is  for  candirlaUs  for  cfnce.  but  ihcre  Is  a  pos- 
sibility that  voters  may  take  it  to  themsrlves, 
Votc-r.«,  and  the  public  generally,  wll  -ee  a 
candidate  or  other  public  man  tmpugnerl  be- 
cause befcre  Pearl  Harbor  he  did  net  follow 
the  Ptesit'ent's  war  policy.  New  there  is  a 
coasiderable  portion  of  the  public  whicl.  did 
not  lollow  that  policy  lefore  Pearl  Harbcr,  or 
followed  It  less  than  100  percent.  Tlits  part 
of  the  public  may  take  the  President's  im- 
p«gnnie'it  to  themselves.  In  re^entmeiit  It 
may  rally  to  the  support  of  proscribed  candi- 
dates. 


NOT  GOOD  roR  UMmr 

Self-Justlflcatton  Is  a  strong  human  trait 
Campni.';:>9  are  likely  to  be  fousht  no'  on 
th?  issw  of  a  vieorous  prosecution  of  the 
war.  and  not  on  any  other  issue  of  t<<lay. 
but  en  rehash  mgs  of  the  Lvues  of  1  to  3 
years  ago.  with  the  accompanying  recrim- 
inations and  ill  feeling.  The  Presidep.tial 
campaign  of  1940  may  he  fought  again.  It 
Will    not   be   good   for   national   unity 

Jus*  what  does  tt  mean  to  have  failed 
to  "support  the  President's  war  policy  100 
percent  t)efore  Pearl  Harbor"?  About  the 
mere  deanitlon  of  the  test  there  will  be 
aalmony  enough  Part  of  the  President's 
v.ar  policy  was  preparedne^s  From  tuat 
there  wai  Little  or  no  dissent.  Another  part 
of  the  President's  policy  consisted  of  actions 
wh.ch  many  people  felt,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
mit'ht  carry  us  closer  to  war  Prom  this 
part  of  the  policy  there  was  much  dissent; 
It  was  rciiected  in  polls  taken  at  the  time. 
All  thase  pcracns  axe  now  and  since  Pearl 
Harbor  wholeheartedly  for  the  war.  It  13 
not  helpful  to  raise  questions  and  mlnut« 
distinctions  atiout  their  attitude  before  Pearl 
Harbcr 

The  war  Issue  the  President  raises — 
whether  a  candidate  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's war  policy  100  percent  before  Pearl 
Harbor — is  a  before-Pearl  Harbor  issue,  nn 
Issue  of  the  past.  There  aire  war  issues  of 
thf'  present  One  is  whether  the  war  is 
being  competently  fought,  arxl  other  aspects 
of  conduct  of  the  country  in  wartime.  These 
compose  a  natural  issue.  To  confuse  It  with 
an  issue  of  the  past  Is  not  wholesome. 

In  all  Congress  today  there  Is  not  oiae 
person  who  is  not  In  favor  of  prosecuting 
the  war  to  victory  All  the  country,  except 
a  I  eyltgible  few  subject  to  the  criminal  law, 
Is  for  proeecutlnf  the  war.  This  Is  n  happy 
condiilon  It  is  likely  to  be  disri-hrci  by 
raiding  questions  about  how  men  t-^y.d  m 
the   past. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  . 

HON. CLARENCE  E  HANCOCK 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VTIS 

Monday,  July  20.  1942 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
nearly  5  months  of  arduous  labor  our 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  written 
a  new  tax  bill,  designed  to  raise  additional 
revenues  of  over  $6,000,000,000.  It  has 
been  a  stupendous  task  and  we  owe  our 
thanks  to  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Tax  bills  have  never  been  popular  and 
they  never  will  be,  but  the  people  of  this 
country  know  that  higher  taxes  are  neces- 
sary and  will  pay  them  willingly.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  anyone  who  approves 
of  all  the  provisions  in  the  bill — not  even 
the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  finished  work  represents 
a  compromise  between  many  different 
interests  and  points  of  view. 

The  feature  of  the  bill  which  partic- 
ularly disturbs  me  is  the  provision  relat- 
ing to  the  excess-profits  tax.  I  fear  the 
rate  is  so  high  that  the  smaller  business 
concerns  cannot  live  under  it.  These 
companies  are  privately  financed,  they 
cannot  float  stock  or  bond  issues  through 
New  York  financial  houses,  their  credit 
is  local  and  limited.  They  must  depend 
on  earnings  put  back  into  plant  and 
equipment  to  maintain  themselves.  A 
tax  of  87 '2  percent  makes  it  impossible 
to  build  up  the  reserves  that  will  be  es- 
sential to  weather  the  depression  and  the 
readjustments  of  the  post-war  era. 

Congress  could  commit  no  greater 
blunder  than  to  enact  a  tax  law  which 
threatens  the  life  of  small  bui^iness.  the 
cornerstone  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
If  small  business  is  destroyed,  it  means 
the  end  of  private  enterprise,  it  means 
state  capitalism  eventually  and  an  eco- 
>nomic  system  entirely  foreign  to  our  tra- 
ditions and  our  ideals.  It  means  the 
death  of  the  free  institutions  we  are 
fighting  to  preserve. 

I  cannot  qualify  as  a  tax  expert  and 
I  cannot  offer  a  perfect  formula  for  com- 
puting the  excess-profits  tax,  but  con- 
versation and  correspondence  I  have  had 
with  many  competent  businessmen  have 
convinced  me  that  the  excess-profits 
credit  given  by  this  bill  (8  percent  of  in- 
vested capital  which  is  not  over  $5,- 
000,000)  is  dangerously  inadequate.  If  a 
safe  and  rea.sonable  margin  of  profit  is 
given  to  the  busines.^man  before  the  im- 
position of  the  excess-profits  tax  I  do  not 
care  how  high  the  rate  is  fixed. 

All  of  us  abhor  the  war  profiteer. 
These  times  call  for  work  and  sacrifice 
and  blood  and  tears.  No  man  should  be 
permitted  to  enrich  himself  out  of  our 
national  struggle  and  our  common  peril. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  principle  of 
the  exce.ss-profits  tax  .-should  be  applied 
to  individual  incomes.  War  profits 
should  be  seized,  whether  acquired  by  in- 
dividuals or  corporations.  But  private 
Initiative  and  enterprise  must  be  pre- 


served if  our  national  character  is  to  be 
maintained.  Either  the  excess-profits 
tax  is  too  high  or  the  credit  allowed  is  too 
small.  "Excess  profits"  has  an  alluring 
sound  to  the  tax  makers.  To  call  profits 
excessive  does  not  make  them  so. 

The  bill  before  us  fills  320  pai^es.  It  is 
hard  to  read  and  still  more  difficult  to 
understand.  Every  item  in  it  is  debata- 
ble. There  is  one  more  provision  of  the 
bill  I  wish  to  discuss  and  to  offer  a  con- 
structive suggestion  in  relation  to  it. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  com- 
mittee's decision  that  husbands  and  wives 
having  incomes  of  their  own  should  be 
permitted  to  file  individual  income-tax 
returns.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  unjust  and 
bad  public  policy  to  compel  a  married 
couple  to  pay  higher  taxes  than  two  sin- 
gle persons  by  requiring  them  to  combine 
their  separate  incomes  in  a  single  joint 
return,  thus  subjecting  them  to  the  higher 
surtax  rates. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  I  see  no  logical 
reason  why  a  husband  and  wife  who 
elect  to  file  separate  returns  should  be 
given  greater  personal  exemptions  than 
are  allowed  to  other  individuals — $1,200 
to  a  married  couple,  $500  to  an  unmar- 
ried person.  Take  the  case  of  a  husband 
earning  $20,000,  and  a  wife  $3,000  per 
annum.  That  is  not  a  common  situa- 
tion but  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  my 
point.  In  this  case  the  husband  will,  of 
course,  take  the  entire  exemption  for  a 
married  couple.  If  I  have  figured  cor- 
rectly, according  to  the  table  on  page  7 
of  the  bill,  his  tax  will  be  $5,428,  and  his 
wife's  $420.  a  total  family  tax  of  $5,848. 
But  if  both  husband  and  wife  take  the 
personal  exemption  of  S500  allowed  to 
single  individuals,  his  tax  will  be  $5,730 
and  hers  $340,  a  total  of  $6,070.  In  the 
instance  I  have  cited  the  Government 
will  lose  $222  in  tax  revenues  by  giving 
married  persons  filing  individual  returns 
greater  exemptions  than  those  given  to 
single  persons,  end  allowing  them  to  di- 
vide the  total  exemption  as  they  please. 

Under  the  rule  controlling  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  we  cannot  offer  amend- 
ments from  the  fioor.  Only  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  are  in  order.  I  have  dis- 
cussed an  amendment  on  this  point  with 
several  members  of  the  committee. 
They  do  not  disagree  with  me  but  there 
is  an  apparent  reluctance  to  change  the 
structure  they  have  so  laboriously 
created. 

A  very  simple  amendment  would  ac- 
complish my  purpose.  It  would  only  be 
necessary  to  change  the  language  on  page 
50  of  the  bill,  lines  14,  15,  and  16,  so  that 
it  will  read : 

If  such  husband  and  wife  make  separate  re- 
turns, the  personal  exemptions  shall  be  $500 
for  the  husband  and  $500  for  the  wife. 

The  amendment  I  suggest  will  increase 
income-tax  revenues  by  many  millions  of 
dollars  and  will  not  raise  a  single  protest 
from  married  taxpayers  because  it  is  sen- 
sible and  it  is  fair. 

I  distinctly  remember  hearing  the  late 
Speaker  Rainey  say  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  that  the  art  of  taxation  consists  in 
getting  the  most  feathers  with  the  least 
squawking. 


Most  of  us  feel  that  we  must  vote  for 
this  bill  despite  its  imperfections.  It  rep- 
resents the  composite  wisdom  of  our 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  whom  we 
admire  and  respect.  It  suits  no  one  but 
we  must  take  it  or  leave  it.  It  will  now 
be  studied  and  revised  by  the  Senate. 

In  placing  these  remarks  in  the  Record 
it  is  my  hope  that  some  of  the  thoughts 
expressed  will  be  considered  and  will  be 
helpful. 


Tiie  Home  Front  an  hcfru/iaic  Qr^ui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.CMARLtS  A.PLU'uLLY 

or    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20.  1942 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  those  who  supported  the  Gore  bill,  I 
necessarily  was  for  an  all-out  over-all 
price  control  bill  based  on  the  plan  and 
the  economic  philosophy  of  that  suc- 
cessful Administrator  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  in  World  War  No.  1,  Ber- 
nard M.  Baruch. 

How  anybody  could  read  his  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  last  September,  supple- 
mented by  what  he  later  had  to  say  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  not  realize  that 
here  was  a  man  who  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,  who  combined  experience 
and  judgment  and  had  a  program  to  offer 
that  had  worked  and  would  work,  is  more 
than  I  can  understand. 

BLUNDERING   ALONG 

How  we  have  the  nerve  to  go  blunder- 
ing along  trying  to  destroy  the  temple  of 
democracy,  when  all  history,  all  ex- 
perience, all  the  economic  laws  show  us 
the  red  light  of  our  positive  failure,  is 
unexplicable. 

UNBEATABLE    ECON01«IC    LAWS 

You  cannot  beat  the  certain,  immutable 
economic  laws  that  govern  and  control 
the  maintenance  of  our  economic  struc- 
ture and  stability.  You  may  shake  the 
pillars  by  your  explosive  experiments,  and 
you  have  done  it.  but  why  do  you  con- 
tinue to  try  to  pull  the  temple  down  on 
your  heads  to  be  buried  in  the  debris  of 
wasteful  extravagance  and  useless  ex- 
perimentation? It  is  time  to  get  rid  of 
the  Delilah  of  false  philosophy  with 
whom  you  have  been  consorting,  if  not 
already  too  late. 

The  Baruch  policy  and  program,  ex- 
emplified in  and  by  the  Gore  bill,  is  a 
broad  one  as  against  the  piecemeal  one 
the  administration  is  following,  or  was,  to 
its  death  or  ours. 

PRESIDENT    PLAYS  POLITICS 

The  President  has  seen  the  adminis- 
tration's so-called  price-control  program 
cracking  up,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  polit  cs 
involved  in  any  change  of  front  or  policy 
and  he  is  playing  politics,  if  anybody  ever 
was.  But  the  day  is  at  hand  when  he 
will  have  to  admit  the  error  of  the  ad- 
ministration's way. 
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.XPPKNDIX  TO  THE  CONTjRESSr 


T 


Charles  F    -,    ;f     '^.   -  recent'v  -». 
an  article  for  the  New  York    I  .:  < 
^hich  I  direct  your  attention. 

Ma.  B.^clch — His  Paoca-VM  BRO.\n 

In  his  sUtpment  belcre  th^  Ruje«  Ocm 
Tr:.rt«-e  last  Ncvtmber  21.  Mr  Banjth  i;iuc!s 
thc^c  huttgestior.s;  That  Congress  give  Lt  .T.e- 
c;.:ie  c;...s.dfrjUcm  to  a  prlcp-m"  d:11 
th.'.t  wculd  gruaraniee  a  suflRctcnry.  i, '  n.ni- 
rr.uin  price*,  of  the  thre*  iTTe-sfcres  of  1  e  — 
'.'  •  r  :  '  ci.  and  clt;ih;:ig;  that  p:ic«  :on 
I  -  .-:.  ;.c;  be  universal  and  include  nnts 
figncultuiul  schedules,  and  wages;  tha  all 
cl.'i5«es  of  society  should  bp  trpatPf^  iiV.^  >-\th 
prcflteerlng  ellmin.i-.  <!  Uiii  ;:.-  r  .  :rol 
.•■'  nuld  be  a&sociated  wiui  a.  mju:;ci  pr^  ,',ra  :i  of 
T.  K.inon.  with  profit  and  mc.ney  con;rcla 
Mon  of  production  of  r»w  mattr;als 
cis  standardization  and  b:mp;i;;  J: ir.u 
and  conversion   of  faculties. 

•'Inflation  proceed?    r.  a  «:pnil."  he  loJd  ihc 

ccmmittee      "First       .t    ;.  r    t.-    ;'r>rs  up      hen 

The  worker,  his  hvii.;  c      -         :ig. 

f  !«  hlgh-^r  wapes      TT.at  jack.«    in  i  i  r»^s 

oiiCf  more,  jind  so  it  goes.     Once  Hit  :  i  -   has 

Ft.irtcd  one  group  will  be  ahead  ^p" :\y 

anotiier  Rnrup  will  be  at  a  ii:'A  i-r-,  r-?e. 
Those  who  are  lagging  will  cry.  '^' mi  *;th 
your  cont.rol  of  prices  until  we  catch  up.' 
In  an  lnfla*!nnary  rac;'  thf*re  U  alwa  -^  e<  m"- 
one  who  needs  'catchhig  up"  If  !n*-!t;(n  ts 
to  be  prevented,  a  halt  nr^u^t  h.  »:  4;  to 
rt5»ng  prices  ** 

PRO~lt<P — ;<T-  'V  r  »—   — :c-T 

Then,   prophetically,  he   added.   "It   li  far 
easier  to  do  that  before  ^hf  rare  '-3-  Hf>'-;'^ 
Procrasti nation   in  a  pr  <  ►•  ».i.   r       p.,i  r 

ready  has  cost  the  fcu::!-.-  :.  ,  ;<  :_~ 

In  an  article  in   'j.'   I.    :a-:.»r.   i.kst   .Ni)*mi. 
ber  Mr   Baruch  wroie 

■  Next  to  slaughiei  end  maiming  anil  a'l 
that  goes  with  them.  Innatlon  !s  the  rr. 
siructive  of  all  crms^^uences  ■-?  •.,-!■  it 
means  ruin  for  thmjsands  of  .s- «  .  su  ,  «» 
T'.pii  -i-ho.  unlike  tiip  "■..  •  f^-Vr-.-i,  ■■  '•■;:."..  ad- 
T.selvt-.  ■  -A.cii.v  .-'.  .ct  ..■.:.";_•  .os'ws 
Iiillaiion  strikes  most  cruelly  at  thct.e  with 
fixed  incomes,  hundred?  nf  rhnns-i-  d>  of  -,  iv. 
emment  workers.  u-'k\,(t-  f\Tv-.e::  p^- 
men.  war  veterans,  x  ..1  -^  •^.'-  .  ;.u  14.- 
^nce  beneflciaiiee." 

ha:  >  ^h  ',  V    \f f '  ^    s?  ^ 

The  price  ceuuip^d  t.s^Oi.sn-d  by  ihf   : 
emment  were  half-way  measures  for  ca 
i    ''ulon.     They   have   begTin   to  crack.     The 
r.    .:   step  must  be  the  p!arlr<?  of  a   "ycof 
over  prices      This  is  the  :;1'.  -.!     e 

There    are    hints    fr'..:u    V.  aj=:..^.gioii      ius 
week  end  that  developments  of   this  !..i    .  e 
are  pending:  that  the  Roosevelt  adm:: 
tlon  realizes  Us  mistakes  In  Its  mtr;^ 
time"  methcd'and  tha»  •'  .-  -^  .rp    ;r:  •  ^-c 
adopt  an  all-out  policy  <  :    1.    .  •.     .»    ;-.  - 
and  waees  and  one  tha'.    v.:  ^^r   r.t  i.o    ; 
privileges. 

And  late  last  h-  -  k  Dw.d  Li.wr^.-.ce 
specifically  covered  the  situation  ln|  his 
column,  from  which  I  quote  as  follov;^: 

Issrxs  OF  THF  Day 
(By  Davirf  I^jArr  :  ,  t- 1 

Wash^n  .T  N  :,.  V  :T  -  CitT.er-.i  :.czfA 
wages  4i.  n.::-y  aa..-;c  ;:'Jit-'r>-^  r.;ay  b>-  .h:.- 
ticipated  now  that  the  War  l.t>  B>  h-j  »  :h 
the  support  of  President  R.^v.  t  .•;!.,  il.J^  -,h;.l- 
tioned  an  Increase  of  44  cents  a  d.iy  for  tpou- 
sands  of  steel  ■».  irker^ 

C-">r;rec!i:ic  ':  :>'   :  n'»  '"■^'  ^- 1  i:'.  .ne  i^.is  J;,  en 
8      :    ".  .t'    •..  ■     ->•■*»;   *,..,rfti--;  !~.;-»vf'    r)t-eii   f.\j»i'i- 

must    be    recGm^>.--..-<  cl    :.  ;    wri.-..  ,.;     r..'-.,,    v^  j: 
Lab-^r  Bnrci '"sMij.'..-.^- s  1  !'    ':'v::,i  '.\^.>.h  :,(- 
a  body  tr!   -v  "  ■  pr.-f     r-.-r-  ;      P--'    f<  i-i.,^?  gn 

I:,,.-  .-  ''..-'  ..  '■-■   :  ^':     tp  kTiv--^;.  *  rnajor  vic- 
tory on  the  economic  front.    Ihe  employers . 


of  coure,  rent  going  to  pay  much  of  the  new 
«.  t'l  b»-.  Its  U:e  Treasury  of  tiie  United 
i-a.t.i  whicli  will  foot  the  bill,  beciiuse  wages 
are  a  deductible  item  before  taxes,  and  a*  for 
excess  profits,  the  employers  face  a  tax  of 
aroTind  90  percent,  anyway 

American  pecp'e  who  are  asked  to  buy 
'V  1:  B'  !vds  and  who  are  hoping  the  bonds  will 
not  depreciate  between  now  and  the  time  they 
are  rciteemed  will,  of  course,  pav  for  \.l\e  in- 
creased expense  cf  conducting  the  war  which 
the  admirisiration  new  has  decreed  that  in- 
dustry shall  pay. 

PACtmNG    LABCS    AND    FARM    BtOC 

But  while  the  labor  group  Is  thus  kept  from 
kicklne  over  the  tracps  In  this  political  year, 
th""  r  T-  •'r5*ratlcm  is  also  currying  favor  with 
the  h.  r  major  group  which  has  supported 
ih-?  N-  *  I'-i:  for  9  years,  namely,  the  farm 
bloc  i-ui  a: t  bough  the  bill  permitting  the 
Government  to  sell  at  a  discount  the  wheat 
it  has  accumulated,  namely,  at  an  83-cent 
price  so  as  to  Induce  farmers  to  use  wheat,  in 
addition  to  corn,  for  feeding  cattle,  has  passed 
after  ronsjderab.'e  controversy  another  deal  Is 
reported  to  be  in  the  offing  The  rep>ort  is 
that  the  admin  5 --^t ion  will  support  legisla- 
tion requ.ri:  e  ;t-  r>«  rceut  c.mnoodtty  loans 
on  the  five  baaic  crops  so  that  the  farmer  will 
be  aarurer.  of  parity  prices  and  on  top  of  this 
will  also  he  paid  conservation  bounties. 

So  the  farm  and  organized  labar  group?. 
representing  a  minority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  tr.  "^  'r,y.^n  cpre  of  out  of  public  funds 
while  tht  r;:  "i  .-t  taxes  in  history  are  levied 
1.  b :~  r,f.'  ■  =  ind  on  individuals  m  the 
m  '^■■x    am'  -tr;!  •  r  brackets 

!N»^>T    '    N    -..-Mt    \.ES   INEVTTABU 

If.  oa  tne  other  iiand.  buslncw  can  afford 
to  pay  hi<^ner  •>  ages  because  the  Government 
is  fooling  the  bill  for  war  contracts,  it  is 
urged  by  labr.r  leaders  that  the  wage  rates 
should  be  Inceastd.  Theoretically,  there  Is 
no  o'jjection  to  such  a  course,  but  If  price 
control  ccnnrr  be  made  effective — and  it 
locks  a.«i  if  It  cannot  bo  due  to  the  fact  that 
food  pr;ce.»  evir^ently  can't  be  held  in  line  on 
account  0:  political  rpposttion  in  Congress — 
then  inflation  long  dreaded,  becomes  Inevi- 
table as  one  cycle  succeeds  another. 

It  IS  tiue  the  War  Labor  Board  argues  th.it 
it  is  merely  "stabilizing"  wages,  but  it  uses  as 
its  ynrdrtick  an  alleged  Intrease  in  the  erst 
ct  li\-1n^  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  further 
increases  in  wages  as  living  ct^sts  go  up  and 
they  certainly  wiU  11  toed  prices  and  other 
COBU  aren't  conuoUt^. 

>.  '.:'     -Y  o»  coNStmn  cooos 

w  :  r.'  :t  bcOs  down  to  Is  that  the  workers 
'« .  .  ''  .;:vea  ir.creased  spending  power  but 
hey  Will  not  be  able  to  spend  it  because  of 
:;e  scarcity  of  cor;-umer  goods.  Tii.s  must 
eventually  lead  to  the  bidding  for  commodi- 
ties, and  especially  necessities,  which  will 
Introduce  in  America  the  counterpart  of 
"black  markets"  as  known  abroad  These 
arrr^unt  to  nothing  mere  or  le?s  than  "boot- 
.s^E  t  I.-  .'  developed  in  the  Volsteadian 
era  ,.:  ..q  icr  proh-bition — and  illegal  ex- 
change of  goods. 

Although  possessed  of  the  power  to  apply 
rigid  wartime  controls.  America  is  facing  an 
economic  criSis  because  there  is  not  enough 
cou'ape  In  eoverr  mental  circles,  either  in 
•  f,^  rx''.  ;  .-  '  fvi^iative  branches,  to  meet 
■:,r  t-r  iv^  ^  o' ■  '.V.:'-  .<5';e«  'T..«!ed  by  the  war. 
Pr-sur''  jr  i;  s  ;:vf"';r'.  ;n  privileges  for 
Fixciai  m.i;.  r.i.t~  -:  ,':  ncid  swsy  as  against 
:..-  .i.'t  ?i  1:  t..  I...  ;  eople.  The  mcos  was 
_-  ic  ,  predicted  by  eccnom*sts.  who  in- 
^■^'"Ti  thit  price  control  rrn«:'-  hp  all  Indu- 
^:  "  r  el;.e  the  system  Wf  1  ^  ^  r--  >  riown  S'ld 
ir.ila-:rr.  wnild  '-rme  P-l:-.  ,-  ■•.iii  rules  the 
day  .1  ;ne  in.  ..■>:  .  it  m  s'  ♦T'.oua  war  m 
ils^•-o^y 

Tiix  Bv;.z-s.*w  or  i.n>lat:o^ 

M:  Speaker,  boiled  down  aud  vuear_d 
cf!  •    G.  other  than  to  adopt  an  alJ-out, 
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over-all  price-control  policy  and  to  enact 
legislation  to  carry  cul  and  to  admin- 
ister it,  is  to  push  the  body  politic  head- 
long against  the  bU2z-saw  of  inevitable 
economic  destruction,  inflation,  and 
disaster. 


They  Are 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  R03EIM  B   fHiPERFIELD 

or  iixiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P    f; ;h>ENTATIVE3 

Monday.  July  20.  1942 

Mr.  CmPERFIELJ^  M:  Speaker,  I 
read  with  a  great  dea^ ,  ;  i.'iierrst  the  fol- 
lowing full-page  editorial  published  by 
the  QuLncy  Herald  Whig  of  Quincy,  111., 
in  its  issue  of  July  16.  1942.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  Quincy  Retailers 
for  Victory,  "American  Heroes  Day," 

THXT  Aire   AimiCAM   HIROES   ALL 

This  wst  has  made  us  change  our  minds 
about  heroes 

We  had  thought  of  heroes  as  creatures  of 
Greek  or  Roman  mythology,  or.  11  we  were  a 
bit  more  'T>cdTnly  realistic,  we  consented  to 
think  of  them  as  soldiers  who  fought  "in  the 
name  of  God  and  the  Continental  Congress." 
or  as  legendary  forefathers  who  "regretted 
that  they  had  but  one  life  to  give  to  their 
country." 

Today  the  hero  Is  that  youngster  of  ours  of 
Just  a  few  years  ago  He's  the  little  fellow 
who  was  the  joy  of  our  lives  with  whom  we 
spent  happy  hours  in  Joining  him  in  his 
dreams  and  in  planning  his  future  He's  the 
meddlesome  neighborhood  brat  who  wouldn't 
keep  his  dog  in  his  own  back  yard  and  who 
managed  to  lead  the  whole  gang  across  the 
newly  made  garden  which  we  had  carefully 
nurtured  and  foolishly  thought  was  some- 
thing worth  while.  He's  the  kid  who  knew 
the  song  ot  every  bird  and  managed  to  find 
out  when  and  where  the  fish  were  biting. 
He's  the  touseled  imp  whom  we  helped  cut  of 
his  minor  scrapes.  He's  the  rollicking  or 
heartbroken  high-school  halfbeck,  depend- 
ing on  the  dj»y's  score  He's  the  begowned  but 
somewhat  bewildered  graduate  listening  to 
our  grand  speeches  about  the  ntpht  that 
brings  out  the  stars  or  the  trials  that  lead  to 
triumphs. 

The  hero  today  is  that  young  fellow  in  the 
ofQce  who  started  so  unprcmisingly  but  about 
whom  glorious  stories  are  now  being  told. 
In  our  case,  he's  the  reporter  lad  who  duti- 
fully went  about  h.s  work,  honestly  seeking  to 
chronicle  the  facts  and  hoping  for  the  day 
of  higher  pay  and  greater  r  .sponsibaity.  Or 
he's  the  plodding  chap  who  fmilinglv  col- 
lected subscrlpucns  at  your  door.  He,  the 
reporter  or  the  collector,  never  had  planned 
to  be  a  soldier  or  a  hero  One  thought  of 
"Journalism."  and  the  other  thought  of  'busi- 
ness'   High  hopes  In  a  land  of  opporttmity. 

Now,  they,  and  others  from  the  office  and 
shop,  are  out  there  somewhere.  They  have 
been  Uaining.  drilling,  hardening  themselves 
In  body  and  mmd  and  soul— to  do  the  big 
job  that  must  be  dene  for  you  and  me 

You  and  I  are  .still  here,  hrping  to  continue 
to  enjoy  the  things  which  these  boys  are 
defending.  We  go  in  the  morning  to  our 
bxislness.  We  return  at  evening  to  our  homes. 
We  have  our  hours  of  enjoyment  among  cur 
friends.  The  rains  find  us  with  shelter.  The 
night  gives  us  rest. 

Drilling  In  camp,  entraining  for  the  un- 
known adventure,  embarking  on  that  silp 
which  must  sail  a  submarine-infested  .«ca. 
living   thousands   of  miles  from   home   und 
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family  and  friends,  obeying  orders  that  they 
do  not  understand,  landing  on  strange  shores, 
flying  their  ships  of  the  air  over  enemy  coun- 
tries, looking  upward  at  the  desperately  dan- 
gerous things  that  are  eager  to  destroy  them, 
and  every  last  boy  and  man  of  them  ready 
for  the  final  push  that  must  lead  to  victory. 

They  are  our  heroes. 

Heroes  for  victory — victory  for   whom? 

Victory  for  you  and   for  me. 

Are  we  crmplaining  about  taxes?  Are  we 
worried  about  rationing?  Do  we  swear  when 
we  think  of  limiting  our  pleasures?  Do  we 
surreptitiously  count  our  dollars  and  wonder 
what  stocks  to  buy  so  that  we  can  clean  up 
on  the  day  when  the  war  is  won? 

Or  do  we  honor  these  heroes  of  our  own 
flesh  and  blood?  Will  we  buy  the  bonds  to 
the  last  dollar  that  we  can  afford?  Will  we 
do  the  little  that  we  can  do  when  our  young 
fellows  are  doing  so  much — when  they  are 
doing  It  all? 

There  were  heroes  of  other  days — the  Na- 
than Hales,  the  Sergeant  Yorks.  There  are 
the  MacArthtirs  and  the  Doolittles  of  today. 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  boys  from  Quincy, 
from  Adams  County,  from  this  Midwest  of 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  the  heart  of  this  great 
Nation. 

They  are  American  heroes  all.  They  are 
commanding   us  to  keep  the  faith. 


A   Repor!  t>.)  tSe  People  cf  the  Tv, »-ntHih 
Congressional  District  ot  Ohio 


EXTENSION  CF  RKM.ARKS 

OF 

HON   MARTIN  L  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1942 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day evening,  July  17,  1942,  in  the  ball- 
room of  the  Hotel  Hollenden.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  before  an  audience  of  over  1,000 
persons.  I  opened  my  campaign  for  re- 
election in  the  coming  primary  election, 
August  11,  1942.  That  such  an  audience 
could  be  assembled  at  a  political  rally 
on  a  terrifically  hot  summer  evening  is 
a  tribute  to  the  people  of  the  Twentieth 
District  of  Ohio  and  their  interest  in  the 
forthcoming  election.  After  10  years  of 
service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  I  find  myself,  together  with  many 
of  my  splendid  true-blue  American  col- 
leagues. Democrat  and  Republican,  on 
the  purge  list  of  the  communistic  New 
York  patriots,  whose  mentality  is  Euro- 
pean rather  than  American,  solely  be- 
cause we  loved  the  United  States  of 
America  above  any  nation  on  earth  and 
honestly  sought  to  avoid  foreign  war  in- 
volvement before  the  Pearl  Harbor  at- 
tack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  a  Republican 
President  as  well  as  under  a  Democratic 
President.  I  never  was  a  political  ob- 
structionist and  never  cast  a  vote  one 
way  or  the  other  because  of  a  political 
animosity  against  any  administration  in 
power.  I  am  proud  cf  my  independent 
voting  record  in  Congress  and  my  hum- 
ble efforts  to  preserve  the  integrity  ar.d 
independence  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
ciu'  National  Go\ernment.     If  the  time 


ever  comes,  which  God  forbid,  when  the 
independence  of  Congress  is  destroyed 
and  when  the  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  a  democracy  are  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  mention  the  names  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  and  Lincoln,  then  the 
present  world  conflict  will  have  been 
fought  in  vain,  and  we  shall  have  sur- 
rendered to  dictatorship. 

In  the  radio  address,  which  I  include 
in  these  remarks,  I  stated  that  it  is  rela- 
tively unimportant  whether  I  serve  as  a 
Representative  in  Congress,  but  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  independence  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  be 
preserved.  It  is  no  secret  that  vast  sums 
of  money  and  patronage  will  be  employed 
by  the  group  who  seek.s  to  destroy  the 
independence  of  Congress,  by  defeating 
men  who  think  in  terms  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  have  the  convic- 
tion to  be  recorded  as  such.  Every  con- 
ceivable weapon  will  be  employed  by  the 
pseudo  patriots  against  these  they  seek 
to  purge.  Slander,  race  hatred,  distor- 
tion, half  truths,  and  bigotry  are  some 
of  the  favorite  weapons  they  are  em- 
ploying in  the  Congressional  election 
against  candidates  for  reelection  who 
conscientiously  opposed  foreign  war  in- 
volvement before  Pearl  Harbor.  By 
their  attacks  they  indict  80  percent  of 
the  American  people  and  their  brave 
sons  who  are  now  in  the  armed  forces, 
because  they  were  also  against  foreign 
war  involvement  before  war  was  de- 
clared December  8.  1942.  My  answer  to 
these  snipping  critics  is  contained  in  my 
radio  address  to  the  people  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Congressional  District  of  Ohio.  I 
welcome  this  contest  and  will  hold  back 
no  punches  in  exposing  the  disciples  of 
disunity  who  are  doing  more  to  destroy 
our  form  of  government  than  oiu'  ene- 
mies abroad. 

The  radio  address  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  2  years  ago  both 
in  the  primary  and  general  elections,  I  made 
a  definite  promise  to  the  people  of  the 
Twentieth  Congressional  District,  that  I 
would  vote  against  every  measure  that  I  con- 
scientiously believed  was  a  step  toward  for- 
eign-war Involvement.  Tonight  I  report  to 
you  that  I  kept  that  pledge.  Prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor  the  Twentieth  District  was  against 
foreign-war  involvement.  I  say  that  because 
of  the  thousands  of  persons  who  spoke  and 
wrote  to  me  on  the  subject.  Because  of  the 
hundreds  of  letters  I  received  from  the  boys 
in  camp,  after  the  passage  of  the  first  Selec- 
tive Service  Act.  These  soldiers  expressed  a 
willingness  to  fight  and  die  for  their  country, 
but  opposed  incidents  which  they  believed 
would  lead  to  foreign-war  involvement.  They 
and  their  parents  heard  the  President  say  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  November  1.  1940,  "Your 
sons  will  not  go  to  foreign  battlefields." 
They  also  heard  him  say,  "Convoys  mean 
shooting,  and  shooting  means  war."  Then 
came  that  fateful  Sunday.  December  7.  1941, 
a  day  that  the  President  said  will  live  in 
infamy,  when  the  Japs  made  a  brutal,  un- 
provoked attack  upon  our  sovereign  Terri- 
tory at  Pearl  Harbor.  On  December  8.  1941, 
the  President  asked  for  a  declaration  of  war. 
I  responded  to  that  call  and  stated  in  a 
speech  to  Congress,  that  Hawaii  was  part  of 
our  so%'ereign  territory.  Its  delegate  sat  by 
my  side  in  Congress.  We  legislate  for  the 
Territory,  and  I  further  stated  in  part,  "The 
Presideat  calls  for  united  action.  I  respond 
to  that  call  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
as  a  humble  citizen  of  the  Republic.    May 


God  be  with  us  as  we  go  forward  to  victory, 
and  may  the  loss  of  life  be  lessened  in  the 
days  to  come,  when  our  fine  American  sol- 
diers and  sailors  must  face  the  terrible  ordeal 
of  conflict.  Interventionists  and  nonlnter- 
ventlonlsts  are  now  brothers  In  a  common 
cause.  We  did  not  provoke  this  assault  and 
we  have  every  justification  in  protecting  our 
honor  under  the  circumstances.  A  united 
America  heeds  the  call." 

With  the  declaration  of  war  against  us  by 
the  Axis  Powers,  you  will  remember  how 
thousands  and  thousands  of  young  Amerrcan 
boys  stormed  the  recruiting  offices  to  enlist 
in  our  armed  forces.  Boys  who  hated  foreign 
war  involvement,  but  recognized  that  here 
was  a  situation  where  the  homeland  was 
under  attack.  These  were  bovs  of  Polish, 
Slovene,  and  Slovak  blood.  They  were  of 
Iriph,  German,  and  Italian  blood.  They  were 
of  Czech,  Hungarian,  Rumanian,  and  Greek 
blood.  They  were  Catholics,  Protestants, 
and  Jews.  They  were  Americans  all  In  a 
common  cause.  "Theirs  was  not  to  reason 
why.  Theirs  but  to  do  or  die."  You  would 
think  that  the  unity  that  brought  us  to- 
gether after  Pearl  Harbor  would  continue  yet 
despite  the  fact  that  some  of  us  supported 
every  war  measure  to  date,  establishing  the 
first  blood  clinic  on  Capitol  Hill  and  being 
the  first  blood  donor,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
fought  for  the  S50  base  pay  for  our  boys  In 
the  service,  and  made  possible  for  them  free 
postage,  you  learn  from  current  attacks  upon 
my  loyalty  to  my  native  land,  if  you  can  read 
between  the  lines,  that  there  is  in  our  midst, 
a  certain  element  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord 
to  divide  our  people  in  this  critical  crisis. 

You  don't  suppose  these  vicious  attacks 
upon  my  record  by  the  Cleveland  newspapers 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  fact  that  I  am 
currently  suing  many  papers.  Including  the 
Scripps-Howard  chain,  for  publishing  lies 
about  my  reputation  for  tolerance?  'You 
don't  suppose  it  has  anything  to  do  with  my 
attack  upon  the  newspapers  last  year  when 

1  charged  that  they  operated  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  and  Clayton  antimonopoly  laws 
by  fixing  a  uniform  price  for  advertising  and 
as  you  all  know,  recently  charging  4  cents 
for  the  papers?  You  don't  suppose  It  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  charge  I  made  that 
they  destroyed  the  Newsboy's  Union  and 
drove  the  boys  off  the  streets  of  our  city? 
You  don't  suppose  it  has  anythlrg  to  do  with 
the  charge  I  made  last  year  that  if  war  was 
declared,  the  sons  of  these  editors  would  find 
a  way  to  duck  military  service?  By  the  way, 
that  statement  has  come  true,  their  sons  are 
not  to  date  in  the  armed  forces.  You  older 
folks  will  remember  how  the  two  sons  of  the 
owners  of  the  Cleveland  Press  were  deferred 
in  the  last  war  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
necessary  to  the  newspaper  business.  Yes; 
all  this  has  some  relation  to  their  attack  upon 
me,  but  the  basic  reason  is  that  they  are 
joined  with  Communist  sheets  like  the  Dally 
Worker,  the  New  Republic,  the  Nation,  and 
Marshall  Field's  PM,  whose  editor,  Ralph 
Ingersoll,  is  now  seeking  to  duck  the  draft. 
This  outfit  headed  by  one  Frank  Kingdon  and 
his  Union  for  Democratic  Action,  have  started 
out  to  purge  every  Member  of  Congress  who 
did  not  agree  to  plunge  the  Nation  Into  war 

2  years  ago.  This  organization  has  been  de- 
nounced as  a  Communist  front  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Congress.  It 
stamps  everyone  who  does  not  agree  with 
them  as  un-American  and  antisemetlc. 

It  is  singular  they  make  no  reference  to  the 
sale  of  scrap  iron  to  Japan.  From  1930  to 
1941  we  sold  10.392.866  tons  of  scrap  iron 
valued  at  $153,626,783.  in  addition  to  tin-plate 
scrap  from  1935  to  1941  in  the  amount  of 
89,964  tons,  valued  at  $1,643,620,  making  a 
total  value  of  $155,270,403.  We  lost  3.000  fine 
American  boys  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  they  were 
kUled  with  bombs  made  from  American  scrap 
iron,  some  of  it  purchased  right  here  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.    Thank  God  I  was  one  of  ths 
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"Can    ai.yone    In    this   aiKllence   explain 
FPi'e  our  I  r  )t*st  of  neutrality,  why  -Ar 
t25  000.0CO  to  China  to  flight  Japan    ad 
sold  OUT  scrap  Iron  to  Japan  tc   b«'  •  r 
Into  cannon  to  kill  the  Chinese'     C    r. 
one    tell    me    why    we    loaned    $20  ri 
F'.nlan:!  and  at  the  ^ame  tlrv  :    :rh   ■= 
si»n   gold   and  sold   otl   and    .  >  .  i  :.,• 
S-ivlet  Union  to  service  r^--  r^  i,  -t-  , 
the    Finns?"     It    would    fct>'    K^^-    tc:' 
except  Tor  the  fact  that  th  =^<    <    •:.  .  •  - 
pnfl'ed    bv    the    fale   of   scrap    ;r(  n     i 
i^oisy  patriots  who  seek  to  cruc'fv   •!; 
us  who  had  the  courage  to  thinx    •      - 
•n^   Unued    Slates  of   America      ■   r    • 
tercsts  of   any   other  nailon  on  earth 
\*   :s  the  seme  group  who  would  love  Un 
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Martin  L  Swctnit  tear  the  Reman  collar 
from  the  body  of  the  Revcrer.d  Charles  E. 
Ccughiln  No  individual  In  this  Nation  did 
iTiore  to  urge  monetary  rpform  than  Father 
Coufhiln  In  that  mr-veraent  he  was  jo  ned 
by  Cathohc  Jew  ai.d  Protestant  ahk?  Yes. 
even  the  President  of  the  United  State j  m 
1933  Joined  in  the  movement  to  drive  the 
monry  changers  out  of  the  temple  rhis 
ra'^.vement  to  rtetore  to  Contrress  its  cofstl- 

the 
net 


'n  u^  coin  money  and  regulate 
if    failed    temporarily       The 
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rf-uit  to  those  who  dare  to  advocate  a  chnnge 
n:  .ur  monetary  system  Is  defaraatioi  of 
r'  I'^cter  and  personal  abuse  A  castial  si  udy 
I  i  the  hstcrr  of  money  reform  In  this  ccjun- 
wlll  roptlrm  this  statement 

■  h?re  has  been  no  Fath»r  Cou«hlln  miive- 
t   since   Iftre    and  despite   the  fact     hat 

■  new<.pap?r  S-clal  Justice  wss  suppre  sed. 
e  the  Communist  Dollv  Worker  Is  sold 
v    In    this   country    although    barret     in 

■';ind.  and  the  further  fact  thi*  F  -  her 
.I'hltn  now  serves  his  dicx-ese  ;  r:  '  it 
aa  a  humble  priest  of  God.  our  newsowoers 
rarrv  his  picture  and  sneerlngly  refer  tr,  film 
u-  \;  Ccughlln.  or  Coughlin,  or  Chsrlle 
V,.t.,  i^.ither  Couohltn  silenced  you  would 
think  our  newspapers  and  the  "profit  pa- 
tr;cts^'  would  make  a  ccntrtbutJon  to-^rsrd 
natMKial  unify.  Ii  stead  they  encou'-age  dls- 
r  •  !  "^nd  vl.<siun  In  our  war  effort  To  t  >ose 
v>.  hear  my  Toice  let  It  be  said.  I  will  n 'ver 
pull  the  Roman  collar  off  a  Catholic  pr  ?8t. 
"T  disturb  the  garb  of  a  Jewish  rnbbl  |r  a 
Protestant  minister,  for  any  group, 
where,  anytime.  It  seerTTt  that  m'  ^ 
t.on  l-.as  euch  a  candidate  Jidg*!  ■  '- 
(  t^any  he  keeps  and  the  undP'-  •  ■  ■ 
1  >  that  he  attends  I  h.ive  n^  •  q::t"  .  -, 
the  prcrogiitlve  of  the  !•  <•  .:  D-  imxrrati'-  r 
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mittee  to  make  end-r«*mt 
what  the  boys  In  t^■  * -•  '-t>  and  *^  -  '  ni- 
ilies  at  home  will  have  to  «ay  wht..  I  -  ke 
fh!«  unqnalifltd  statement  Th:'.t  r--  p- 
:■  -nt.  despite  the  fact  thnt  he  !  ■  'i  -n 
-!.  liUng  for  war  for  the  p«<»t  2  v".;:  iiid 
trying  to  hang  rn  the  Presidents  coat  tUls. 
•  a  not  yet  In  the  military  scrrlee.  althcueh 
!  *•  ^  of  military  age  and  financially  inde- 
j-  d-'nt.  and  that  gee?  :  -  ^  -  ^  > 
'  •  .»1  brothers,  who  arr  i>  f  - 
and  flnanciaUy  Inci*"'  ■  r'.  -  ;-  t 
to  sny  th-it  some  or  tts  ire  n:  irr.  f' 
are  thousands  of  married  men  w 
ri'Tf'"^  i»^av:ng  behind  wives  a:td  smiu  t 
c;--  Must  only  the  poor  shed  their  bfood 
.tnd  die  for  their  country,  while  '^• 
m'Uionaire  bankers,  throtigh  ir.fi 
otherwise,  escape  the  obligation  ct 
Ing  their  country''  WTiit  (\n  vom 
and  fathers  with  sc*  -  ir  :  y  \:  a: 
husbands  In  th^  -'tv;:--  -r  :k  i'- 
situation'*  Ycu:  .r.  =-xf"  ^h  -i::;  i^^ 
."'  '^h  to  the  pel:,-  -  •.  Tusdiv  .-xtisrt:-.  :i 
'  '  1"  'uch  :i  c:i::l'. 
ft  ■    •    '■-■-■    ■.■■  -  \;-   cc\y: 

fti.sured  they    .vlI:    L- 
ktnd  of  news. 
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1  n-  f.i  not  review  my  wholehearted  support 
of  1  .:x  r  .egislation  and  the  entire  program 
of  6<-cial  reform  I  supported  while  a  Member 
of  the  House.  I  need  not  tell  the  Sp.mish- 
Amcrlcan  veteran;  and  the  World  War  vet- 
erans of  my  support  of  laws  beneficial  to 
them,  especially  the  long  fight  for  the  pay- 
r  r'     f  *(.f  -  Idlers'  bonus,  which  the  bank- 

r-  .-i.it  ri.,.;  >elflsti  Interests  opposed.  I  need 
not  recite  to  the  Federal  employees,  especlaliy 
the  postal  workers  of  the  Nation,  the  almost 
single-handed  fight  I  am  making  to  secure 
for  them  much  needed  wage  increases  I 
need   not  tell   my  friends  in   the  Tcwn^end 

V'?ment  of  my  labors  In  behalf  of  old-age 
.ens-ions  I  need  not  Inform  the  liberal 
forces  of  America  of  the  major  part  I  played 
in  desuoying  nat-ional  prohibition  and  my 
recent  expose  of  the  present  dnve  to  once 
more  enact  wartime  prohibition.  I  said  be- 
fore ai  d  I  repeat,  the  spearhead  of  the  dnve 
against  me  stenii;  from  the  Communistic 
group  In  New  York  and  .■spreads  to  Cleveland. 
I  have  a  respect  for  Russia  while  she  remains 
nationalistic  and  fight^s  against  Hitler  to  pre- 
serve her  homeland,  but  this  dees  not  mean 
that  I  approve  of  the  godle^^s  philosophy  of 
Stailn  which  suy.  'religion  is  the  opium  of 
the  people. '■  I  Join  with  the  Reverend  Robert 
Gar.ncn.  of  Fordham  University,  who  said 
on  laat  July  4.  "What  a  tragic,  dreadful  thing 
It  wotild  be.  if.  when  cur  boys  come  back, 
they  couldn't  recognize  our  country.  For  it  Is 
possible  fcr  all  the  substance  of  our  country 
to  be  sapped  awa/  while  the  war  Is  being 
won.  Please  God  they  will  return  to  find  the 
same  United  Btatei  and  the  sanie  flag,  not  a 
flag  m  which  the  red  would  be  a  symbol  of 
viclence,  the  whi'e  of  surrender,  and  the 
blue  of  despair "  Referring  to  the  recent 
Communist  rally  In  Madison  Square  Garden 
he  declared.  "We  know  they  would  turn  on  us 
like  wolves  the  moment  RxissIr  signs  a  peace." 

If  the  disc'pies  of  di-scord  are  silenced,  by 
a  united  erfort  we  will  win  the  war  and  the 
p'?ace  to  follow.  The  pattern  of  that  peace 
which  emb.-iices  the  four  freedoms  contained 
m  the  Atlantic  C^artcr  is  set  forth  in  the 
five  points  presented  by  His  Holine«s  Pope 
Plus  XII      Here  thry  are. 

1.  The  right  of  life  and  Independence  for 
all  Nations  large  or  small.  The  will  of  one 
Naticii  to  life  mu^t  never  be  tantamo'ont  to 
a  dejith  sentence  for  another. 

2  Dlsarmiiment  and  renunciation  of  ma- 
terial forces 

3.  A  judicial  IrLititution  to  guarantee  the 
fulfillment  of  treaties. 

4  Respect  for  the  rights  of  racial  miror- 
Itles. 

5.  Acceptance  of  tbe  law  of  God  and  the 
epirlt  of  Justice  and  of  universal  charity  as 
tue  basis  of  international  relations. 

To  these  principlLs  I  dedicate  my  existence. 
If  you  agree  Join  witli  us  In  this  cont«est  If 
I  am  un-American  becaiise  I  sought  to  keep 
the  United  States  cut  of  the  bloody  business 
of  wur  before  Pearl  Harbor,  sc  are  80  percent 
cf  the  American  per.ple.  so  are  millicnE  of  our 
boys  scattered  all  over  the  world  in  the 
present  .....  The  newspapeis.  who  by  dis- 
tcruon  .ui'j  i.aif  truth,  attack  my  public  rec- 
ord in  Cong: ess,  won't  tell  you  that  I  voted 
for  a  biilicu  dollar?  a  year  for  the  past  10  years 
to  build  up  tiie  defenses  of  the  United  States. 
The  people  oi  the  e:inre  Nation  are  watching 
thi5  contest.  Let  them  know  by  your  votes 
•.  .  .  i-::g  prjnary  election  that  the 
I  V'.t.ti  t:.  District  of  Ohio  is  loyal  to  our 
C(  mmander  in  Chief  and  that  while  we  stand 
up  arc;  re  counted  ir.  t^-^  primary  election, 
we  .4:f  .-ir.'.ve  ill,  not  D>  i:.  i  rats  or  Republi- 
cans, but  Anioriieirs  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  I  :s  >  t.r  rich*  more  than  mine.  It's 
ro.it  .-..  .;.;:;  i  .rtant  whether  I  serve  as 
y^  :  K«  l;  t:>-.  ut.i,.ve  in  Congress,  but  It  is  im- 
pel ,..•  n.it  uhei3  principles  which  I  have 
pr  .-.  r.  k,  endu-f  a^nd  that  the  independence 
t  tiK     ct,-  .w..,c  blanch  of  the  Gcveruiuent 
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OF    KENTVCK  . 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  21. 1942 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  App>endix  of  the  Record  an  emer- 
gency statement  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  i.ssued  by  the  War  Pro- 
duct ion  Board.  This  statement  appeals 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  and 
other  newspapers  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wp.shlnctcn  (D   C  )  Evening  Stfr 
of  July  20.  1&42I 

An  Emehcenct  Statement  to  the  People  cf 
THE  United  St.^tes 

A  crisis  exists  in  our  war  production  pro- 
gram which  can  be  solved  only  by  the  patri- 
otic cooperation  of  the  American  people. 

We  are  faced  with  a  serious  shortage  cf 
steel  scrap,  rubber,  and  other  viUl  materlalK. 

This  shortage  must  be  filled. 

By  "scrap"  we  mean  the  ordinary  JunJc 
which  today  is  lying  in  the  barnyards  and  in 
the  gullies  of  farms;  in  the  basements, 
attics,  and  garages  of  homes  and  stores 
throughout  the  country. 

The  stee!  industry  operates  on  the  basis 
of  half-and-half— about  60  percent  metal 
from  pig  iron  and  50  percent  remelted  scrap 
metal 

Therefore,  about  50  percent  of  every  tank, 
every  ship,  every  submarine,  and  every  gun 
is  made  of  «crap  iron  and  steel. 

The  steel  Industry  hfis  been  rapidly  step- 
pinp  up  Its  production— from  97  000  000  ton? 
In  1910  to  a  record-breaking  83.000.000  tons 
In  1911.  Production  in  1942  is  j-lready  ahead 
of  1941.  but  we  need  to  get  production  u]) 
to  the  hidustry's  full  capacity  of  90.000.00') 
tons— a  total  equal  to  the  output  of  th-; 
rest  of  the  world  combined. 

Th  8  volume  of  production  cannot  b<* 
httAlned  or  Increased  unless  an  additional 
3,000.000  tons  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  In 
cbtplned  promptly. 

We  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  some  steel 
furnaces  have  been  allowed  to  crxjl  down  and 
that  many  of  them  are  operating  from  day  t«) 
day  and  hand  to  mouth,  due  only  to  the  lack 
of  scrap 

The  rubber  situation  Is  also  critical.  In 
spite  of  the  recent  rubber  diiv.  there  is  u 
continuing  need  for  large  quantities  of  scrap 
rubber. 

We  are  collecting  every  possible  pound  of 
scrap  from  the  factories,  arsenals,  and  ship- 
yards; we  are  .speeding  up  the  flow  of  material 
from  automobile  graveyards:  we  are  tearing 
up  abandoned  railroad  tracks  and  brldgres. 
but  unless  we  dig  out  an  additional  6.000.000 
tons  of  steel  and  b,Teat  quantities  of  rubber 
f-opper.  brass,  xlnc.  and  tin,  our  boys  may 
not  get  all  the  fighting  weapons  they  need 
lu  time. 

Fortimately,  the  material  exists  in  Amer- 
lea's  great  "mine  above  the  ground." 

There  Is  enough  Ircn  and  steel  on  farmt 
alone.  If  used  with  other  materials,  to  make: 

Twice  as  many  battleships  as  there  are 
in  the  whole  world  today;  or 

Enough  2.000-pound  bombs  to  drop  3  per 
minute  from  big  bombers  incessantly  for 
more  than  3  years. 
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Locating  and  collecting  this  scrap  1«  eoing 
to  require  a  canvass  of  every  house  ..;  ;;  e  rry 
farm.  Even  one  old  shovel  will  help  r.i  ike 
four  hand  grenades. 

We  have  set  up  the  machinery  for  this, 
but  it  is  not  perfect.  It  is  a  problem  that 
can  be  licked  only  by  American  resource- 
fulness. American  organization  ability,  Amer- 
ican muscle,  and  American  will  to  win. 

We  now  have  in  every  State  a  State  salvage 
committee  of  volunteers  working  directly  un- 
der the  Governor. 

Under  these  State  committees  we  have 
county  committees  and  local  committees. 
We  have  special  Industrial  committees  work- 
ing with  executives  of  plants  In  421  indus- 
trial centers. 

In  rural  communities  we  have  the  county 
war  boards. 

These  committee.^  can  tell  you  the  quickest 
way  to  get  your  Junk  Into  action. 

In  behalf  of  the  Governor  and  the  State 
committee,  we  urge  every  committee  to  or- 
ganize Itself  Into  a  band  of  Salvage  Com- 
mandos. 

You  can  either  sell  your  scrap  to  a  Junk 
dealer  or  you  can  give  it  to  a  charity,  which. 
In  turn,  will  sell  It  to  a  Junk  dealer,  who 
performs  an  Important  function  by  sorting  It, 
grading  it,  packing  it,  and  shipping  it  to  the 
right  place. 

V.e  urge  local  charities  and  civic  organiza- 
tions to  cooperate  with  the  local  salvage 
committee  and  devise  a  plan  of  action  and 
collection. 

We  urge  the  scrap  dealer  to  cooperate  as 
fast  as  he  can  in  the  collection  and  ship- 
ment of  materials. 

We  urge  Indvistrlal  executives  to  appoint 
salvage  managers  who  have  both  the  respon- 
sibility and  authority  to  salvage  obsolete 
machinery,   tools,  and  dies. 

We  urge  every  farmer  and  every  house- 
holder In  America  to  act  at  once. 

Go  over   your  premises  with   a   fine-tooth  t 
comb.     If  you  have  already  turned   In  your 
scrap,  look  again — you'll  probably  find  more. 

If  you  do  net  have  enough  of  your  own  to 
v;.^rrant  someone  coming  after  it,  form  a 
nclghhorhood  pool  or  tp.ke  It,  yourself,  to 
the  nearest  collection  point. 

If  there  Is  an  old  heater  or  boiler  In  your 
basement,  too  heavy  for  you  to  move,  get 
your  neighbors  to  help  you. 

This  Is  a  people's  Job.  It  Is  something  you 
can  do  without  Interfering  with  other  war 
work  or  personal  duties. 

It  is  not  enough  to  pile  up  a  little  stuff  and 
expect  somebody  to  come  and  get  It.  Most  of 
the  work  is  being  done  by  patriotic  volunteers 
with  inadequate  facilities.  They  need  your 
help  in  collecting  scrap  material  In  the  larg- 
est possible  amounts  and  in  getting  it  to  the 
right  place. 

It  Is  a  direct  and  personal  obligation  to  all 
of  our  boys  on  all  fronts. 

You  may  think  "my  little  bit"  won't  help, 
but  your  "little  bit"  multiplied  thousands  and 
millions  of  times  can  create  a  mountain  of 
raw  material  which  can  actually  turn  the  tide. 

The  situation  Is  serious.  Your  help  is 
needed  now. 

HOW  SCR.\P  IBON  AND  STEEL    GO  TO   WAR 

The  steel  used  in  our  war  machines  is  made 
by  melting  together — 

1.  Pig  iron  (about  50  percent); 

2  Scrap  generated  In  the  steel  plant  in  the 
process  of  steel  making  (about  25  percent); 

3.  Scrap  purchased  from  outside  Junk 
sources  (about  25  percent). 

We  have  plenty  of  Iron  ore  to  make  the  pig 
Iron  needed.  But  our  furnaces  operate  faster 
when  there  is  plenty  of  scrap  to  mix  with  the 
pig  iron. 

This  so-called  scrap  which  goes  into  the 
furnaces  to  make  the  steel  for  tanks,  ships, 
and  guns  is  actually  refined  steel,  with  most 
Impurities  removed.  Some  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity steels  are  made  100  percent  from  scrap. 


The  Iron  and  i^xr-p]  -c-uy-  ^-r.;ch  y.?u  ccilfc*  :s 
bought  by  the  stcf ;  r.r.:~  :r.;m  K^rap  dealers 
at  established.  G-.t    :::(:: -controlled  prices. 

Throw  your  ?r:;,r  .:.;_  the  fight! 

(This  messiit;'  ;  proved  by  Conservation 
Division.  War  Prouuction  Board.) 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  9.  1942 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  June  29.  Mr.  Eugene  Casey, 
special  executive  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, delivered  before  the  National  In- 
dustrial Advertisers  Association.  Inc..  at 
Atlantic  City,  a  notable  address  entitled 
"The  Pattern  of  Victory."  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  add.ress  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ar  follows: 

We  are  In  this  war  up  to  our  necks,  and  if 
we  lose  we  would  lose  our  necks,  tao.  The 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  shaken  the 
last  grain  cf  false  optimism  from  thi?  Ameri- 
can mind.  Any  illusions  any  of  us  may  have 
harbored  that  this  would  be  a  short  war.  an 
easy  war,  a  war  merely  of  out-prcducing  or 
out-talking  the  Axis — these  illusions  have 
gone  down  with  the  fortress  of  Tobruk  and 
the  ships  that  the  Nazis  are  sinking  along 
our  shores.  We  cannot  win  this  war  on  two 
lumps  of  sugar  Instead  of  three,  nor  can  we 
beat  our  mortal  enemies  by  driving  only  40 
miles  an  hour  instead  of  60.  We  will  win  this 
war  only  after  blood,  sweat,  and  tears,  alter 
sacrifice  and  hardship,  after  fighting  and 
working  with  unbounded  passion  and  deep 
determination.  You  and  I  know  tha"  we  will 
win  this  war — and  that  we  will  not  sicp  until 
the  war  is  won.  But  we  also  know  that  the 
road  ahead  is  dark  and  tortuous,  and  that  It 
will  require  every  ounce  of  our  strength  and 
courage  to  find  our  way  Into  the  light  ahead. 
We  are  willing  to  make  any  and  all  sacrifices 
(The  President  calls  them  privileges)  so  that 
our  precious  birthrights  of  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice shall  survive  and  flourish  in  the  world  of 
tomorrow 

A  great  Nation  has  swung  into  the  grim 
business  cf  defeating  its  enemies  and  pre- 
serving those  freedoms  without  which  none 
of  U8  could  gather  here  to  speak  oui*  minds. 
There  is  somet.hing  wonderful  about  the 
grimness  with  which  this  Nation  is  fighting 
the  war.  We  are  fighting  It  as  mature  peo- 
ple, conscious  cf  the  terrible  stakes  Involved, 
conscious  of  the  utter  ruthlessness  of  our 
enemies,  conscious  that  we  must  either  win 
through  to  a  total  victory  or  lose  our  birth- 
right and  our  dreams.  A  carnival  spirit  is 
not  necessary  in  this  war.  We  do  rot  need 
superpatriots  shrieking  at  us  from  the  street 
corners,  nor  do  we  need  a  band  on  every  block 
to  convince  us  that  we  are  fighting  for  Ideals 
as  old  as  man  himself. 

The  American  people  are  peaceful  people. 
They  have  tried,  in  their  own  way— in  their 
democratic  way — to  solve  their  problems. 
They  have  accomplished  miracles  on  this 
continent,  without  breaking  heads  as  though 
they  were  eggs,  without  the  help  or  the  aid 
of  secret  police,  without  the  phony  tirappings 


!.:.G  false  gods  of  cheap  dictators  wlio  parade 
before  their  people  as  infallible  beings  All 
;:.  :  !:  we  have  done  pretty  well.  The  demo- 
cratic way  Is  the  way  of  peace,  of  achieving 
socially  profitable  goals  by  discussion,  by 
rational  means,  as  benefits  freemen  endowed 
by  their  Creator- with  brains.  But  when  a 
peace-loving  people  get  into  a  fight  for  their 
very  lives,  they  fight  with  a  passion  that  no 
totalitarian  nation  can  hope  to  match  Free- 
men with  free  minds  fight  with  a  burning 
fury.  As  Vice  President  Wallace  said  recently, 
when  the  rights  of  the  people  are  transgressed, 
the  people  unleash  the  ferocity  of  a  she-bear 
who  has  lost  a  cub.  To  quote  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, "It  is  true  that  American  youth  hates 
war  with  a  holy  hatred.  But  because  of 
that  fact  and  because  Hitler  and  the  Ger- 
man people  stand  as  the  very  symbol  of  war. 
we  shall  fight  with  a  tireless  enthusiasm  un- 
til war  and  the  possibility  of  war  have  been 
removed  from  this  planet.  We  shall  cleanse 
the  plague  spot  of  Europe,  which  is  Hitler's 
Germany,  and  with  It  the  hell-hole  of  Asia — 
Japan." 

There  Is  a  healthy  lack  of  hatred  In  tliis 
war — and  a  healthy  hatred,  too.  We  spurn 
hating  other  people.  Wr  do  not  despise  Ger- 
mans as  Germans  or  Japs  as  Japs.  We  de- 
spise with  a  deep  loathing  the  foul  system 
under  which  they  are  now  governed.  We  de- 
spise with  a  deep  loathing  the  cruel  and  in- 
human tyrants  who  are  now  leading  them 
down  the  paths  of  destruction.  We  despise, 
above  all  else,  the  wicked  Ideas  under  which 
they  live — the  theory  that  the  earth  is  theirs 
and  all  the  gocds  therein;  that  they  are  the 
chosen  people,  the  creatures  picked  by 
Heaven  to  lead  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the 
nose.  Those  Ideas  we  hate,  and  those  Ideas 
we  will  fight  to  the  death. 

But  as  for  hatred  of  whole  peoples,  we  are 
too  grown  up  for  that.  We  leave  that  sort  of 
nonsense  to  the  adolescent  Nazi  boys  and  the 
Jap  bigots — the  mean,  miserable,  warped, 
tortured  minds  of  those  who  really  hate 
themselves  and  what  they  are  doing  to  the 
world  so  bitterly  that  they  will  take  it  out  on 
others.  We  Americans  know  that  if  we  in- 
dulge In  bitter  hatred  of  enemy  people,  we 
are  guilty  of  the  very  sin  we  are  giving  our 
every  ounce  of  energy  to  stamp  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  We  know  that  once  we  open 
the  floodgates  of  hate  against  people — as 
people — we  have  come  perilously  close  to  los- 
ing our  precious  birthright,  a  land  In  which 
men  of  every  race  and  every  creed  can  walk 
erect  and  live  out  their  lives  in  freedom  from 
fear.  But  when  It  comes  to  hating  the  leaders 
of  our  enemy  people  and  of  despising  the 
Ideas  for  which  they  have  plunged  the  world 
into  war.  then  our  hate  knows  no  boundary 
nor  our  passion  any  horizon. 

America's  answer  to  the  despicable  warrior 
chiefs  of  the  Axis  is  this  very  minute  rolling 
from  the  production  lines  of  the  Nation  Our 
answer  is  being  given  to  them  In  no  uncer- 
tain terms  on  every  ocean  and  In  every  land 
where  we  can  come  to  grips  with  the  enemy. 
Our  answer  will  continue  to  roll  from  the 
lines  and  be  delivered  in  the  heat  of  battle 
until  they  have  been  rendered  groggy  and 
Impotent  and  until  theli  ideas  sink  back  Into 
the  hell  from  which  they  sprang 

Today  we  witness  a  most  perrpptlble  mor- 
ale tension  throughout  th*  (/t'i:,:in  nation, 
a  strain  that  I  believe  wm  lermmate  In  a 
break  In  the  Internal  civilian  life,  perhaps 
even  before  the  subjugrtion  of  Nazi  arnv.e^ 

The  British,  after  the  merciless  bonjbmc.- 
of  Coventry  and  London  ,i:  a  "!  k«y  cities, 
courageously  shouted  icas:  uru:..e  to  the 
world  that  they  "could  take  it." 

Do  we  hear  such  utterance?  fr  m  the  Ger- 
mans? Certainly  not.  Af;t:  Ndzl  censors 
curiously  enough  admitted  the  devastating 
power  of  the  Rostock  bombings  and  the 
electrifying  shock  on  the  mora'.<  '  :;  t  civil- 
ian populace.  German  newsp;  p« "■  hfi<-Rm» 
most  apprehensive  of  the  resu.<  ;  •   s::t:t  ti> 
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the  population  and   m.n.ed.at-e;;.   er  t  u^ 
a  cover-up  campatiyn   best  charactf  ' 
an    editorial    in  r     '    •<    :    ir-.j.?.: 

Hitler's   stooge.       -      \:  •<;    i'  -     t    : 
1  qu.  te: 

■•Durlntf  air  attacfc*;  th*-'   'huk  ,    '  <  ;  ui-'Ci 
are:»8  of  towns  and  cltl- «     ."     '"■•      .  '  '     ^Vi^'^t 
most      Thv.se  areas  are    .i.:...biUH;   hy  p.  i-ple 
who  are  usually  poor  and  who  are  not  11  :ely 
ever  to   Improve    their   lot   and    »'.,      a:? 
preat     asset     to     the     commu-  :*v       •      " 
Continuous  explosur  s      :    :      \  •.    ^.  :  .;- 
bound    to    unhinge    mei..i.  y     -h   -c     *! 
nervous  systems  are   not   as  strong  as    i: 
should  be.     Aerial   bombings   should   i.i-r-i- 
fore  enable  us  to  discover  a  number  rt  in- 
cipient neurasthenics  who.  in  the  interest  of 
rncf  selection  and  pccnl  hygiene,  should  not 
be  permuted  to    'v  :   -^iuce  their  k.-.-i       '••er 
they   have    been   ^t  :.:    to    Instu  i..   i."      ^»ir 
offspring    should    be    sterilized."     A     .    iaat 
Is  ^he  end  of  the  quote 
Well.  I  assure  you — ye=     1    promise  ytu — 
Amer.can  and  British  bombers  and  the 
c   •    oUied    force    cl    the    United    Nations    hit 
power   will   very   greatly    improve    the   riclal 
strain  In  Germany  In  the  coming  montl  .s  as 
they  have  jlrcady  in  the  past  fortnight. 

Some  months  a^o  the  President  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  address  set  the  i  oals 
of  our  war  production  effort.  He  set  t  lem 
with  a  sense  of  the  productive  traditlr  i  of 
American  Industry  and  American  lab  r 

Axis  critics  frantically  branded  his  n4-;es 
as  impossible  of  attainment 

We  ail  of  us  understand,  too.  that  ijiere 
quantity  of  pcx  ci  j  not  wja  the  war 
production  wU!  •  r  .aite  us  over  the 
Just  turning  ou  .  ;  and  tanlcs  and  plfenes 
won't  lick  our  enemies  We  must  have  !  aith 
In  ourselves  and  our  institutions — falt|i  In 
otir  purpoees  and  goals — or  the  tanfcs 
guns  and  planes  will  be  ghostly  Instrumfents 
without  meaning.  We  must  never  forgp ;  for 
a  monaent  the  basis  of  our  form  :  .  i  n- 
ment — a  representative  goverr.ir.'"  r  ith 
executive,  legislative  and  Judicial  ar^-  - 
checking  and  balancing  the  other  Kei 
Ing  you  of  such  a  fundamental  fact  cl 
governmental  structure  may  strike  v  ; 
being  "o!d  hat  "  But  I  have  noticed 
with  deep  concern  a  tendency  to  carp  and 
criticize  about  Congress  at  every  turn  o^  the 
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road — a  tendency  to  think  of  Congress 
bungling,  stupid  body,  a  tcndenq,-  to  b 
Congress  for  many  of  our  ov,n  shortconiings 
and  liabilities  Such  continued  crltlci.^n-  can 
have  no  other  ultimate  effect  but  undcrmm 
ing  of  our  faith  in  the  power  and  reslll  ncy 
of  our  institutions  Critlcsm  is  to  b^ 
couraeed  and  welcomed  In  a  demc 
Without  the  play  of  opinion,  the  right  of 
free  men  to  speak  their  minds.  dera'^<  racy 
would  wither  and  die  But  constant  h. 
away  at  one  cf  the  mighty  arms  of  our  ii^-, 
ernment — often  Ind^cnminate.  uncnncal 
abuse — Is  not  Justified  at  any  time,  r  n-h 
less  during  a  war  when  the  country  Is  ri 
In?  for  its  very  life.  For  all  of  us  'ic  low 
when  we  stop  to  think  al)out  It.  that  the  yo'A 
gress  cf  the  United  States  is  a  great 
ins-beard  of  our  people,  that  the  Con^t--s. 
Ave  to  the  enlghtened  vision  of  those  who 
f.  u::di.d  It.  Is  the  people  of  the  U  -xl 
States 

Yes;    we   mu<t   have   faith    in   our    \: 
tlons — leglflf'.tive.  executive.  Jiidi'^iHl      \ 
mu.<t  have  faith  In  our  goal*!    •. -.  d      u 
Vft}  have  a  Job  of  thinking  to  d<->-    ;  ^  r  -.  f  i  mt<.» 
toughest  Job  of  thinking  any  >  ;    >  t  v.      had 
to  f)erfcrm      T'    *  H    require  every  ov.r.ce  of 
our  integrity      .  i  tnery  drop  of  mir  pa-f'nn 
We  mik-t  at  nil  times  keep     '  e  f      '  '".-n 

determt"rtHon  to  r-ush  our  ei.frr  *  >      a  :  \    1. 
to  our.'sr.  >«'^    •;,(•    we  will   nor    y- 'r.: 
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T-':-;-r';  prcp:i-::an;;,i  ;ipr"a."s  where  ;eust  cx- 
L  ■'  '  1  a-  cl  ui  f.-r  '  ..  n.  ^t  innocent  auspices. 
I  !;!-'.■■■:  ar.r:.  ;•  ;-.rf  <  :' -■  \t  i-  N,./!  It  comes 
■  ..■  \k:  •lofji  a:.:l  :;.:.":.-u.-  .•.■;  h.  xed.  It 
:  .  ivs  upxjn  ail  our  old  prejudices  and  fears. 
A.d  it  tries  to  make  suckers  of  tis  by  making 
us  repeat  things  we  often  think  are  our  own 
thoughts  and  very  clever,  when  In  reality  we 
are  spreading  word  poisons — the  poison 
J'  1^     is — of  our  enenaies. 

.\  .  perhaps,  more  Important  than  all,  we 
must  Jt  oil  times  rememt)er  the  mi^'hty  goals 
for  which  we  fight.  Once  victory  has  been 
achieved,  what  then?  Tlien  we  will  really 
have  a  Job  on  our  bands,  probably  the  most 
challenging  opportunity  ever  given  to  any 
men  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  human 
freedom.  There  are  m.any  well-meaning  peo- 
ple who  today  hold  their  heads  In  their  hands 
and  mourn  over  the  future.  You  must  often 
meet  up  with  these  people — people  who  are 
almost  afraid  to  win  the  war  because  of 
their  fears  for  the  future.  They  drop  large 
crocodile  tears  ever  the  black  clouds  they 
think  they  see  ahead  They  glibly  utter 
phrases  such  as  "no  matter  who  wins,  every- 
body loses"  cr  "we  will  have  the  usual  post- 
war depression"  or  "there  will  be  no  Jobs 
for  everybody  '  or  'how  can  we  demobilize 
industry  ai.d  return  to  peacetime  living''" 
We  have  an  answer  for  these  people,  and  It 
Is  an  answer  that  springs  from  every  tock 
and  every  valley  and  every  mountain  In 
America.  It  is  faith  in  the  future,  and  faith 
In  the  nobility  of  America.  It  is  faltn  in 
ourselves  and  in  our  allies.  It  is  faitb  In 
man. 

When  we  stop  to  think  of  the  horizon  that 
will  tmfoM  before  us  at  the  end  of  this  war 
the  very  thought  Itself  becomes  staggering. 
By  the  close  of  the  war  we  will  have  built  up 
the  greatest  productive  facilities  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  And  all  around  tis — in  the 
devastated  areas  of  Europe  and  Asia — will  be 
the  greatest  want  and  need.  In  our  own 
country  there  will  be  Jobs  to  fill  and  mouths 
to  feed,  and  a  vast  Intricate  economic  ma- 
chine that  must  be  kept  running  full  blast. 
It  mu-st  have  struck  all  of  us  at  one  time  or 
•'.other  that  If  we  possess  the  Ingenuity,  the 
-k.ll.  and  the  courage  to  produce  to  the  limit 
under  the  pressure  of  war — why,  we  must 
possess  the  same  ability  to  produce  under  the 
pressure  of  peace.  This  war  is  teaching  us  a 
great  many  things  about  producing  goods 
under  pressure  cf  time — of  meeting  sf?emingly 
impossible  schedules — of  getting  the  factories 
and  blast  furnaces  of  the  Nation  geared  to 
a  speed  that  is  startling  the  world.  This 
miracle  of  production  Is  giving  us  a  hint  of 
the  way  in  which  we  can  solve  our  peace- 
time problems  We  must — and  we  will — 
learn  how  to  distribute  the  world's  goods  so 
that  all  may  be  able  to  purchase  the  so'^cls 
that  they  prochice.  We  will  find  a  way  to 
rehabilitate  the  devastated  areas;  we  will 
find  a  way  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
for  the  common  man  everjwhere  In  the  world. 
All  this  will  call  for  evf-ry  drop  of  in- 
genuity that  the  American  businessman  pos- 
sesses Never  In  his  long  career  of  adven- 
ture and  creation  will  he  have  been  pre- 
sented with  such  an  opportunity  to  spread 
his  skills  and  his  productive  genius  over  so 
wide  a  stage  Never  will  he  have  been  pre- 
sented with  such  a  challenge.  And  if  he 
applies  the  courage  to  the  post-war  problem 
that  he  is  now  applying  to  the  problem  of 
producing  for  war — there  Is  nothing  that  can 
stop  the  building  of  a  better  world  nor  the 
march  of  freedom  for  all  men 

It  Is  vital  to  natloral  security  and  national 
growth  'hat  we  enjoy  cooperation,  uncler- 
stAnding,  and  unity  after  the  war  by  Gov- 
"■::  v.ent  and  Indus-ry — as  well  as  among 
r  -mments  of  all  nations  Democracy  will 
-'  r.  ve    have  no  feai-s — for  once  established 
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cesses,  and  government  only  by  its  failures — 
or  vice  versa.  Government  and  business  will 
walk  hand  in  band  toward  the  building  of 
a  better  world.  If  we  look  forward  to  a  final 
court  of  international  arbitration,  is  it  too 
much  to  plan  for  and  accept  one  at  home? 

Business  will  accept  legitimate  enlightened 
guidance  by  Intelligent,  public-minded  Gov- 
ernment agencies  In  the  same  spirit  that 
the  people  of  the  world  will  accept  a  policing 
of  the  world  after  a  new  peace  has  been 
born. 

We  will  build  a  new  assembly  line — to  re- 
place the  assembly  line  of  war.  This  will 
be  a  dual  Government- in dtistry  line — one  of 
harmony,  goodwill,  and  understanding  It 
will  be  born  on  a  planet  that  Is  planning  for 
peace  based  on  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
"four  freedoms,"  and  reared  to  maturity  by 
the  liberal,  enlightened,  and  humanitarian 
Instincts  and  philosophy  of  a  God-fearing, 
peace-loving,  free  American  people.  We  are 
destined  to  build  a  world  whose  air  will  be 
free,  whose  land  will  be  free,  and  whose  seas 
will  be  free;  a  world  without  force  or  sub- 
jugation; a  world  of  free  mankind;  a  world 
without  Prussian  militaristic  phobia  or  ma- 
niacal Japanese  peril;  a  world  free  In  fact  and 
not  Just  theory.  The  world  Is  destined  to 
have  brotherly  love,  for  In  God's  own  name 
we  must  pledge  ourselves  to  be  our  brother's 
keeper. 

That  is  our  answer  to  the  gloomy  ones 
who  predict  disaster  after  the  war.  They  will 
\  be  snowed  under  by  the  Inexorable  march  of 
progress.  There  is  no  room  today  for  the 
faint  of  heart.  There  will  be  none  tomorrow. 
America  is  determined  that  this  war  shall 
not  have  been  fought  in  vain — and  that  from 
it  will  spring  the  kind  of  world  that  we  want 
not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  our  brethren 
everywhere. 

That  Is  the  road  ahead.  And  that  is  the 
road  we  propose  to  travel  to  the  end.  Yes, 
that  Is  the  pattern  of  victory. 


■th«t  judge  b\. 


Speech  ot  Hon.  cd-.^ard  B    Hitrhcr; 
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or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.1942 

Mr.  CAPOZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  have  secured  permission  to  in- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
address  of  Hon.  Edward  B.  Hitchcock, 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  delivered  on  July  8.  1942.  at  a 
War  bond  rally,  held  at  New  York  City, 
by  organizations  of  Americans  of  Italian 
descent,  at  which  Mr.  Gene  Pope,  the 
publisher,  presided  as  chairman. 

The  ar^ments  contained  in  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock's address  are  logical,  fair,  and  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  do  the  most  good 
amongst  Americans  of  Italian  descent 
and  nonnaturalized  Italians. 

In  his  brief  reference  to  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Mus- 
solini's power,  the  speaker,  in  reality, 
sounds  a  quiet  note  of  warning  against 
the  abandonment  of  a  great  people  to 
economic  sufferings,  without  a  kindly  in- 
terest being  shown  in  their  plight  by 
those  countries  which  are  more  fortunate 
economically.  Mr.  Hitchcock  liints  very 
broadly  that  the  people  of  Italy  did  not 
fet  fair  treatment  foUowing  iho  armistice 
of  the  last  World  War,    He  argues  that 
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the  failure  of  the  statesmen  at  Geneva  to 
recognize  the  plight  of  the  people  of  Italy 
ir  HM  "tly  led  to  the  establishment  of 
M  ;      nm's  power. 

His  stirring  arguments  as  to  why  war 
bonds  should  be  purchased  fell  on  very 
sympathetic  cars.  His  address  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  applause,  and 
after  Mr.  Hitchcock  took  his  seat  the 
audience  was  so  insistent  in  its  com- 
mendation of  the  address  that  the 
speaker  was  compelled  to  take  several 
bows. 

I.  too,  love  Italy. 

I  lived  for  many  years  in  that  land,  among 
Its  friendly  people  with  their  quick  laughter, 
their  waim  hearts  and  their  sweet  voices.  I 
had  my  home  there,  in  the  midst  of  olive 
groves  and  vineyards  with  the  blue  and  gold 
of  the  Golfo  di  Napcli  ever  before  me  and 
with  Vesuvius  smoking  lazily  In  the  distance. 
And  so  I  came  to  know  the  people  of  Italy — 
men  and  women  of  high  and  lew  degree, 
statesmen.  Intellectua'.s,  poets  and  peasants; 
bronzed  contadlni  who  worked  with  the  soil 
as  a  sculptor  works  with  his  clay;  grizzled 
fishermen  who  lived  In  the  little  villages  be- 
side the  sea  and  sang  as  they  drew  in  their 
nets;  nice  youngsters,  and  old  women,  and 
little  children.  I  knew  the  Italians  and  came 
to  understand  their  problems. 

I  was  living  in  Italy  during  the  difBcult 
days  alter  the  Armistice,  when  men  who  had 
fought  with  the  Allies  in  that  other  war  "to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  looked 
out  with  sad  eyes  from  despairing  hearts  and 
knew  that  things  were  not  coming  out  as  they 
had  planned,  but  they  didn't  know  what  to 
do  about  it.  I.  too.  wanted  to  do  something 
about  It.  but  I  didn't  know  how.  I  knew 
that  just  pasting  democratic  labels  on  peo- 
ples and  then  casting  them  adrift  on  a  storm- 
tossed  sea  was  not  enough.  I  had  sat  at 
Geneva  and  had  watched  the  antics  of  little 
men — the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  who  had  no 
real  concept  of  their  opportunity  to  make  a 
better  world  out  of  the  shambles.  Not  all  of 
them  at  the  League  were  like  that,  but  the 
wise  cnes  who  tried  hard  to  make  the  others 
see  the  truth  were  few  and  far  between,  and 
the  demagogues  and  shysters  held  the  boards 
most  of  the  time. 

Meantime  there  had  arisen  a  man  in  Italy 
who  at  least  saw  what  was  wrong  and  what 
was  happening  to  his  people,  and  he  started 
cut  to  do  something  about  it.  That  man 
certainly  had  vlMon  then.  He  also  had  a 
kind  of  ability,  for  he  made  himself  dictator, 
and  for  a  while  he  worked  creatively  and 
planned  effectively,  and  he  helped  his  coun- 
try— in  the  beginning.  He  told  his  people 
that  their  salvation  lay  in  v.ork.  and  that  if 
they  would  work  hard  and  be  united  they 
could  be  strong — like  sticks  bound  together 
in  a  bundle — Fasces.  He  built  good  roads  and 
public  buildings.  He  curbed  graft.  He  drove 
the  beggars  off  the  streets.  He  made  the  peo- 
ple work.  He  began  building  a  new  Italy— at 
lea.st  he  began  laying  good  foundations.  So 
that  many  patriotic  Italians  came  to  believe 
in  him  and  to  accept  him  as  their  Duce. 
Even  I.  who  never  believed  m  him  and  who 
always  deplored  his  specious  system,  had  to 
admit  the  material  progress  which  he  was 
attaining.  But  soon,  very  soon,  he  started 
paring  the  freedoms  of  his  people  and  deny- 
ing them  their  spiritual  rights.  He  told 
them  that  the  state  w;is  supreme,  that  they 
were  not  masters  of  that  srate  but  servants 
cf  that  state,  and  he  declared  him.=e!l  to  be 
supreme  over  that  state.  He  decla;>.!  ;  iiat 
he.  the  Duce.  was  the  new  Caesai  o;  ii^ly 
who  would  lead  them  into  the  promised 
land  where  there  would  be  milk  and  honey — 
and  vino  rosso — in  abundance  N>\v  he  be- 
gan ptf^chlng  Intolerance  ;*  ;  '*  :  n  '  > 
doctrine  that  mlP^'  t*  >'  '  '  'i  ■ 
of  brute  force  in.-^?';';     ;  o- :.-...>:    b:^', u-r- 
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hood,  and  the  Jungle  laws  of  the  will  to  kill 
and  the  greed  for  more.  When  his  people 
understood  what  he  was  doing,  it  was  too 
late.  The  Duce  was  in  power  and  all-power- 
ful, and  there  was  nothing  the  people  could 
do  about  it — not  yet.  When  he  pulled  them 
along  with  him  into  his  alliance  with  Hitler, 
the  other  dictator,  they  protested  in  their 
hearts,  and  some  of  them  who  protested  out 
loud  were  shot  as  traitors  or  impriscmed  on 
the  island  where  their  voices  would  not  be 
heard.  But  it  wa.s  already  too  late,  and  the 
people  realized  that  they  had  given  them- 
selves and  their  birthright  over  to  an  un- 
scrupulous demagogue,  that  they  had  tied 
themselves  to  the  bloody  wheels  of  a  mon- 
ster Juggernaut  which  was  rolling  relent- 
lessly over  the  once  free  European  lands  and 
peoples,  that  they  had  been  sold  out,  and 
that  ihey  were  doomed  to  be  slaves  of  a  brutal 
system  whose  seat  would  be  not  Rome  but 
Berlin. 

Today  Italy  is  In  chains  with  the  rest  of 
dominated  Europe.  Today  Italian  freedom 
has  been  gibbetted  and  garrotted  and  guil- 
lotined. Today  Italian  democracy  hfs  been 
stripped  and  flogged  and  crucified  on  the 
crooked  cress  of  nazi-ism.  Today  the  Duce 
Is  as  surely  the  prisoner  of  the  Fiihrcr  as  Is 
the  King  of  Belgium  or  the  Chancelor  of 
Austria.  Your  hearts  and  mine  are  sore  and 
wracked  and  tormented,  and  cur  eyes  have 
been  blinded  with  the  tears  of  our  impotency. 
because  we  haven't  been  able  to  see  what  we 
could  do  about  it. 

Yes;  today  Italy  Js  In  chains — the  I-^iy  we 
love.  But  tomorrow  Italy  shall  be  free — 
freed  from  the  clutches  of  a  system  which 
has  crushed  its  precious  freedoms  and  choked 
the  song  in  its  throat,  which  has  cloaked  its 
gay-hearted  people  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
which  has  thrust  them  back  into  serfdom 
and  poverty  and  death.  The  Duce  has  de- 
clared war  against  the  United  States  And 
now  we  Americans  are  at  war  to  drive  the 
Duce  and  ah  his  little  duces  out  of  Italy, 
and  to  restore  Italy  to  the  Italians.  The 
Duce's  name  is  no  loncer  B-  i,ito,  but  Pinito — 
quasi  finite. 

I,  too.  love  Italy.  And  I  am  buying  bonds 
to  free  Italy.  I  am  investing  all  I  can  spare — 
and  more — In  the  rjrmp  of  decency  and  de- 
mocracy, for  the  Vii-Lory  of  right  over  might, 
for  the  overthiow  ol  tjTanny  and  the  en- 
thronement of  freedom,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  order,  for  the  organization  of  a 
better  world — not  just  a  richer  world  lor  the 
few  but  a  righter  world  for  the  many,  a 
fairer.  Juster,  nobler  world,  where  the  best 
of  us  must  oe  willing  to  share  with  the  worst 
of  us.  and  to  aid  the  least  of  us  to  stand  in 
the  sun  with  the  rest  of  us. 

At  last  I  see  how  we  can  help  the  Italy 
that  we  love.  By  buying  bonds  to  end 
bondage. 

I,  too,  love  Italy. 


Cundfmnaticns  of  Han  Per:,e'-tjtiori 
Voiced  by  Christian  Leader;  of 
Europe 
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There  bein?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Throughout  the  entire  continent  of  Europe 
the  sufferings  of  the  Jewish  people  has  called 
forth  from  many  Christian  spxikesraen  the 
emphatic  condenonation  of  what  the  Nazi 
authorities  openly  concede  to  be  a  deliber- 
ate campaign  to  extirpate  the  Jews. 

Leading  churchmen,  political  figures,  and 
statesmen  have  expressed  their  horror  over 
the  bestiality  of  a  policy  that  has  already 
been  sealed  In  Poland  by  the  mxirders  of 
700.C0Q  innocent  Jews 

As  recently  as  last  July  8,  over  the  British 
Broadcasting  Co  s  network  England's  lead- 
ing Roman  Catholic  prelate.  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Hinsley,  archbishop  of  Westminster, 
appealed  to  his  fellow  Christians  to  resist 
the  "black  deeds  of  shame"  which  the  Nazis 
are  committing.  Basing  his  protest  on  au- 
thentic documents  that  'proved  beyond  ques- 
tion the  utter  bestiality  of  the  Nazi  method 
in  conquered  Poland."  the  cardinal  declared 
that  'innocent  blood  cries  out  to  heaven  for 
vengeance.  Everything  religious,  be  it  Jew- 
ish. Catholic,  or  orthodox,"  he  exclaimed, 
"Is  the  target  of  the  paran  hatred  of  the  N\;-t 
agents" 

Writing  In  the  Jewish  Bulletm  of  London 
last  March  the  British  prelate,  in  a  statement 
subsequently  given  widespread  prominence 
In  Catholic  newspapers  in  England,  asserted 
that  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Jews  at  any 
time  and  in  any  land  raUed  {.,r  the  strongest 
condemnation. 

"Whoever     believes    In     God,     oiir  :  t 

Father,"  he  continued,  "revolts  against  ir.c 
tyranny  of  governments  which  oppress  His 
children  of  any  r  To  the  Chri^^iHr!  and 
Catholic.  Jews  n-.  !  ti-;  tiles  are  alik.  s  ■  <;  of 
the  Eternal  Father  In  every  hi:ir  .■  ■  •" 
the  decent  sentiments  of  liistice  ;.:  :i  *  :  t^ 
proclaim  that  a  Jew  i'-  h  fc  :''.«■  n:a:;  a:  ci  'ti- 
titled  to  be  treated  hs  sulu  AIi  iiicse  mo- 
tives of  religion-  and  natural  humanity  have 
been  discarded  by  the  Jew  baiters  in  past 
times  and  in  many  lands  But  never  and 
nowhere  has  tl.e  sf*  re-v  .  ;  ;'(*;idice  been 
so  fiercely  let  loose  as  m  N-.zi  Germany  and 
in  the  Nazi-dominated  countries  during  these 
last  years  of  unexrmr'f'i  brutality.  The 
whole  world  kr.  w,  i;,,  ;  ,.  -e  hatred  with 
which  the  Hitler  gang  has  pursued  thr  .h.  '.^  ^ 
As  we  hope  for  gcod  will  and  fair  p. ay  !nr 
ourselves,  so  must  we  ins'st  on  Justice  and 
compassion  for  all  our  fellow  men.  We  Cath- 
olics, with  other  Christians."  the  cardinal 
concluded,  "have  had  our  share  of  persecu- 
tion and  of  calumny:  we  are  enjoying  martiiT- 
dom  now  as  we  did  centuries  ago  before  this 
violent  age  of  systematic  lying — and  so  we 
can  well  understand  the  Jewish  reaction  to 
similar  treatment  by  whomsoever  It  is 
Inflicted  " 

When  the  Polish  Government.  In  exile.  In 
a  German-language  broadcast,  officially  ccn- 
flrmed  the  report  that  700  GOO  Jews  had  been 
massacred  by  the  Nazis  in  Poland  since  the 
summer  of  1941.  a  group  of  23  members  of 
the  British  Parliament,  impressed  by  what 
was  termed  "probably  the  greatest  mass 
slaughter  in  history,"  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons  expressing 
"Indignation  and  horror  over  the  Nazi  atroc- 
ities" and  assuring  that  "retribution  will 
unfailingly  be  exacted  " 

Following  other  recent  protects  by  British 
statesmen,  among  them  Lord  Strabogi, 
Lfiborite  peer,  and  Oliver  Lo-;  ■:>;  >;^n, 
Conservative  member  of  Parliauu  ..;  ii.i  i..rit- 
Ish  Minister  cf  Information,  spefiking  on  be- 
half of  the  Government,  assrrted  that  retribu- 
tion would  be  exacted  from  the  Nazis  afu-r  the 
u  r  ?  r  '.hfn  (T!':"  -ainst  civilians  »n  re  u- 
ii: -Ci  it:r;t.i:.(-  mrcughout  the  week  be- 
t ;  1  .'  ,  'UN  IS  u  was  announced,  deuils  of 
"  >  It  V  '-r!~s  would  be  brcrdcast  cvtt 
Ui    Hi  ;.!  \^t\es  in  all  taogtuccft  daily. 
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At  a  gathering  In  London.  Dr.  Benes, 
Cztchcslovak    President,    toid    his    hetirers 
'■Vnless  we  make  clear  that  aggressiv 
will  always   ir.oive   punishment   cf 
tion    wh;ch    prcvoked    It   and    that    ci 
men  Jlmply  will  not  accept  any  crude 
theories   or    other    Nazi    theories    aboujt 
'hcirenvolk.'  I  can  see  no  hope  for  Europe 
htimanity  " 

Nazi.s    are    continuing    to    exert 
upon  the  Czech  clergy  in  an  attempt  tc 
their    pro-Jewish     attitude.      The    pn 
Pra>?ue    dally.    Cezkoslovo.    bitterly    en 
the  church  stating  that  "It  l.<!  senoxis  th 
clerjy  keeps  silent  on  the  Jews."     A  P 
tant    newspaper,   denounced    last 
by    Sano   Mach.    Slovakian    Minister 
Interior,   declpred:    "What   is   being   dcftie 
the  Ji-'ws  in  Slovp.kia  is  not  In   accorc 
the   principles   of    humanity    and    evei 
With  the  principles  of  true  Chr:  ' 

The  resignation  cf  Bishop  Be 
head  of  the  Lutheran  State  Churcn  o 
way.  and  of  the  oiher  Norwegian  bisho| 
followed  the  stout  opposition  that 
weglan  Christians  have  offered  to  the 
and  their  Quisling  supporters  Recent 
bishops  issued  a  pastoral  letter  denoi 
the  persecution  of  Jews  as  a  crime 
the  teachings  of  Christianity. 

Throughout  France  there  is  implaca 
position  on  the  part  of  many  Protes.tan 
Catholics    toward    Nazi    antl-Semui;m 
cent  expression  of  this  sentiment  was 
bv   the   ROTT'.'tn  Catholic  archbishop   of 
louse,  the  Most  Reverend  M    G    Salieg« 
letter  to  a  Toulouse  rabbi  condemning 
shal  PetaiB's  anti-Semitic  laws      The 
bishop,  recalling  the  statement  by  Pop^ 
XI   that  "we  are  Semites  spiritually." 
ported    to    have    said    that    for    that 
Catholics  are  "deeply  affected  by  the 
which  has  befallen  the  pei.ple  of  Isra 
his  letter.  Archbishop  Seliege  asked  t 
mighty  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the 
people      A  recent  report  from  the  Nethe 
announced  that  a  pastoral  letter  denoii 
the   "unmerciful  and  unjust   treatmen 
Is  being  meted  out  to  the  Jews  by  t 
powrr   In   our  country"  had   been    is,- 
the  Catholic  archbishop  and  all  the 
of  the  Netherlands.     Many  Dutch  Chr 
have  taken  many  risks  to  comfort  and 
their   Jewish    compatriots.     Thlis   Is  su 
tlated  by  a  report  which  came  through 
holm  recently  that  Dutch  workers  havi 
slipping  Into  the  Jewish   ghettos  in 
dam  at  night  in  order  to  protect  Jews 
anticipated  anti-Jewish  attacks 

At  a  time   Nazi  ant  I- Jewish   measur 
caded  up«-in  their  victims,  the  Prote^tai: 
Ister  of  Holland  addressed  to  Dr    Arthui 
Irquart,  Reich  Commissioner  for  the  ? 
land.-,   a   spirited    protest,    in    which 
stated.  "•      •      •     These  measures  violate 
spiritual  dignity  of  mankind,  arc  contrary 
the  principle  of  Christian  mercy     • 

When  the  Nazi  radio   In  Holland  at 
the  churches  for  their  "protection  of 
answer  was  not  long  delayed      It  car: 
joint  meeting  In  Amsterdam  of  two 
larxeat   Dutch    Protestant   part'.es, 
"'  .aker      de      Bruine,      former 

M  r  and  leader  of  the  Christian  H 

ca'   6oc;Cty.   declared     "Do   not  expect 
that  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  national 
drive  out  of  public   life  that  which  is 
sacred    to   us      Spiritual    freedom   Is 
blood — freedom   of    religion,   education, 
opinion  ■'     It  was  shortly  after  this  th: 
leaders  of  the  six  Protestant  church  r 
In  Holland,  including  several  hunO: 
men.    publicly    denounced    the    a...  .^ 
laws  as   "contrary   to  Christian    Ideali, 
demanded  thdr  repeal. 

Many  Dutch  gentiles  appear  on  the 
with   the    pre.-^cribed   Star   cf   David   c 
coats    and     the    word    "Dutchman" 
•cross  the  emblem  in  large   letters 
South   Limburh   district    notices.   "V^ 
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voor  Joden"  (forbidden  to  Jews)  were  torn 
down  in  several  towns.  Elsewhere  Dutch 
Christians  continue  to  show  their  feelings 
by  greeting  Jews  with  obvious  ostentation, 
cr  by  giving  up  their  feats  in  trolley  cars  and 
buses  to  standing  Jev  ish  compatriots. 

In  one  recent  case  the  entire  Christian 
population  of  the  Belgian  capital  donned  the 
Star  of  David  and  so  made  rldicvilous  and  In- 
effective a  Nazi  decree  aimed  at  their  JewLsh 
fellow  citizens. 

From  Berne,  Switzerland,  last  December 
came  a  report  that  300  ministers  of  the 
Protestant  Chtirch  in  Switzerland  had  con- 
demned the  deportatlcns  of  Jews  from  Nazi- 
held  territory  and  also  demanded  that  the 
church  take  a  stand  sgain.st  anti-Semitism. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Swiss  Society  for  Aid  to 
the  Gennan  (Eekenne;ide)  Church  in  Swit- 
zerland, the  assembled  clergymen  attacked 
the  Jewi.sh  deportations  as  "especially  hor- 
rible in  number  and  manner."  and  ajxed  for 
the  proclamation  of  the  following  program: 

"1.  The  church,  to  which  the  Gospel  mis 
been  entrusted  through  God's  mercy,  calls 
upon  Its  members  to  pray  for  suffering  Jewi7 
and  to  do  everything  possible  to  relieve  their 
sufferings. 

"2.  The  chiu-ch  condemns  the  mockery  and 
persecution  of  the  Jewl:;h  people  as  a  revolt 
against  the  creative  will  of  God. 

"3.  The  church  feels  Inself  especially  bound 
together  with  the  fate  i>t  the  Jewish  people, 
according  to  the  New  Tesument.  Anti- 
Semitism  is  irreconcilable  with  membership 
in  the  Christian  community.  " 

Liberty-loving  churca  leaders  of  every 
country  of  Europe,  including  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
Churches  of  Germany,  have  condemned  these 
Nazi  persecution^. 
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tXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONLV 

OF    CONNECTICtT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  21, 1942 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Saturday.  July  18.  entitled  "Gas  Sub- 
sidies." 

The  editorial  points  out,  as  I  tried  to 
on  ihe  Senate  floor,  that  a  subsidy  in  this 
particular  instance  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  indication  that  those  who 
support  the  idea  favor  subsidies  as  a 
general  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  announcement  that  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  through  a  subsid- 
iary, the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  will 
pay  a  subsidy  to  the  oil  industry  to  offset 
the  increased  cost  of  transporting  oil  to  the 
eastern  seaboard  touched  off  a  lively  debate 
in  the  Senate  on  the  desirability  of  paying 
subsidies  to  avoid  price  Increases.  Congress 
has  authorized  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration to  resort  to  subsidies  under  certain 
conditions,  and  both  agencies  have  already 
done  so  on  a  restricted  scale.  It  cannot  be 
said,  therefore,  that  Congress  has  refused  to 
take  a  stand  on  the  subsidy  question,  though 
I    u  has  shown  a  profound  reluctance  to  pro- 


vide the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  with 
additional  funds  for  subsidy  purposes. 

Undoubtedly  subsidization  presents  some 
extremely  difficult  problems  of  policy,  and 
Congress  cannot  be  expected  to  act  hastily. 
However,  it  should  be  possible  to  formulate 
some  general  legislative  rules  for  guidance 
of  the  administrative  authorities.  In  the 
case  of  gas — a  strategic  commodity — a  strong 
case  can  be  made  cut  In  favor  of  subsidies 
because  the  added  cost  of  shipping  oil  by  rail 
Instead  of  by  tankers  Is  a  direct  result  of 
the  submarine  campaign.  This  extra  cost 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  war  outlay  to  be 
borne  by  everybody  instead  of  by  gas  and 
oil  consumers  living  in  a  restricted  area. 
Moreover,  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  to  the 
oil  industry  appears  to  be  a  lesser  evil  than 
the  Innumerable  adjustments  required  by 
changes  In  the  price  of  gas  and  oil. 

Tlie  situation  Is  quite  different  when  it 
comes  to  paying  .subsidies  on  an  extensive 
scale  as  a  means  of  keeping  prices  of  all  sorts 
of  commodities  from  rising  above  Industrial 
price  ceilings.  Mr.  Henderson  maintains 
that  thousands  of  small  businesses  essential 
to  our  economic  system  must  be  subsidized 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  witness  their 
wholesale  extinction  or  else  raise  price  ceil- 
ings over  a  wide  area.  If  subsidies  to  hard- 
pressed  marginal  producers  could  be  kept 
within  reasonable  bounds,  and  limited  to 
reasonably  efficient  concerns,  they  would 
doubtless  be  preferable  to  the  suggested  un- 
pleasant alternatives.  But  there  Is  undoubt- 
edly grave  danger  of  abuse — danger  that  sub- 
sidies might  become  the  approved  method  of 
holding  down  price  ceilings. 

Congress  should  keep  sufficient  control  of 
the  purse  strings,  therefore,  to  make  certain 
that  public  money  is  not  being  poured  out 
in  the  form  of  subsidies  to  cover  up  the 
inadequacies  of  the  price-control  system.  If 
prices  to  the  consumer  can  only  be  kept 
down  by  saddling  the  Treasury — and  that 
means  ultimately  the  taxpayer — with  a  huge 
load  of  debt  Incurred  for  payment  of  Indus- 
trial subsidies,  the  social  cost  of  controlling 
prices  may  prove  to  be  much  too  high. 


FIshways  at  Bon.    \  'U   Oper  ting 
Successfully 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  Ko^lLR  D   ANGELL 

OF    OREGC;. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21, 1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
question  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  fish- 
way  facilities  installed  at  the  Bonneville 
Dam  on  the  Columbia  River  in  my  dis- 
trict has  been  raised,  I  would  like  per- 
mission to  give  some  concrete  results  of 
the  operation  of  these  fishways.  The 
facts  I  will  give  are  authentic  and  have 
been  furnished  to  me  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineer.-? of  the  War  Department  based 
upon  surveys  and  studies  made  by  the 
United  States  district  engineer  at  Port- 
land and  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
trator in  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

I  personally  have  taken  occasion  a 
number  of  times  to  visit  this  project  and 
to  examine  personally  these  facilities  and 
discuss  with  those  in  charge  on  the 
ground  the  various  questions  having  to 
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do  With  * 
ties  in  n. 
the  pa-^- 
that  ti.i- 
terfi 


lie  elleciivt-ness  of  the.se  far-ili- 
itiiit;  the  problem  of  alb  An.i:; 
->   oi  h^h  liie  over  the  dam  so 

t;:-' at  inuu.>Mv  may  un\  l>e  in- 


■a  w/ii,. 


f;,-i-;  "vn  ys 


The  Columbia  K;\(  ;  and  its  tributaries 
provide  the  sr- i'vvn.'ii:  ground.s  for  sal- 
mon, trcu'  an(i  .wher  migratory  fi^ii 
The  fishine  !ndu.";try  In  thp  Pacillc 
Northwest  wi'li  a  prodnc  w-'i'h  an  esti- 
mated $10  000  000  :ir^Tv;ui!v  ik  (ir  p.  nci^  ..• 

F^:\'-!-    .--alnion.      liie 
1  fi:i-prling,s,  liatched 


on   the   Coiumb  a 
small  salmon,  i  ill- 


from  eggs  laid   n  \hf  t^iavel  stream  beds, 


descend  thp 
After  matii!!';"  ir; 
years  the  saliT;-;^ 
spawn,   ascending 


a'ld  enter  the  ocean. 
Mie  sea  from  3  to  4 
!  ntcr  fresh  water  to 
the  same  stream  in 
which  they  originated.  It  is  while  at 
sea  and  while  on  the  upstream  migra- 
tion that  they  are  caught  for  market 
and  sport.  To  give  positive  assurance 
of  the  la-'^a,:'^  ,:  fi-V:  at  all  times,  two 
independeiit  typt.';  ot  fishways  were  in- 
stalled, one  the  conventional,  pool-type 
fish  ladder;  the  other  a  fishlock.  which 
operates  on  the  principle  of  a  navigation 
lock.  There  also  was  added  a  feature 
known  as  a  "collecting  system,"  the  func- 
tion of  which  is  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  fishway  entrances  in  attract- 
ing fish  to  them. 

FISH    LADDERS 

Each  fish  ladder  consists  of  an  inchned 
water  p<is,-aL:>  4i  t<  -  ;  wide,  circling 
aroimd  tl.  .  .  f  ^i*'  uam  from  the 
lower  to  th*  w,^:.!  1  waior  level.  At  in- 
tervals of  16  feet  along  this  passage, 
there  are  cross  partitions,  6  feet  in  height, 
the  crest  of  each  successive  one  of  which 
is  1  foot  higher  than  the  one  next  below. 
Water  flows  down  this  passage,  spilling 
over  the  successive  cross  partitions  to 
form  a  series  of  pools.  Fish  attracted 
by  this  flowing  water  are  readily  able 
to  pass  from  pool  to  pool  in  climbing  to 
the  higher  level.  In  each  partition  be- 
tween the  pools  there  is  a  submerged 
opening,  2  feet  square,  through  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  fish  swim  with- 
out ri.'-inK  to  the  surface. 

nSH    LOCKS 

The  fish  o,  k-  as  installed  at  Bonne- 
ville Dam  are  identical  in  principle  with 
navigation  locks.  Each  lock  consists  of 
a  vertical  hydraulic  chamber.  20  feet  by 
30  feet  in  section.  Near  the  bottom  of 
the  chamber,  a  gate-controlled  opening 
IC  feet  square  communicates  with  the 
water  brlow  the  dam.  A  similar  opening 
near  th-  upp^  r  end  of  the  chamber  com- 
municates With  the  water  above  the  dam. 
A  condu't  system  entering  the  bottom  of 
the  chfiml)er  provides  for  filling  and 
draining.  In  operation,  the  entrance 
g£.te  first  is  opened  ird  n  nioderate  quan- 
tity cf  water  adm.tt-  d  tl. rough  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chamber  flows  out  tiirough 
the  entrance  gate  to  attract  fish  into  the 
chamber.  The  entrance  gat^  then  is 
closed  and  thr  ( i  inbr:  ;  ti:  ■  n  bv  water 
admitted  throii.:::  *ht  b^uoiii.  I  tie  gate 
then  is  c^pened.  ;« iitiitting  tl-r  li^ii  to  es- 
cape to  the  river  above  1..  daiTi  A  sub- 
merged grill  that  si  :'<  d'vnward  to- 
ward the  exit  gate  may  b^'  >  wiy  laised 
beneath  'he  fi>h  to  \u  -:c  I'a/rn  tov.ard  the 
exit   aiid   c^^urc    the.,    c   ;.'::.Mri.      The 


m 


m 


(■xit  ga'e  ihfH  is  cli/'^cd,  liii.  aIi  ciiamber 
u;a:-;rd,  and  ih.v  entrance  tatv  i'p.  nod 
for  the  comnit  v.  ■••n.''i\[  ft  a  ^•  iv-aa,,;  v'vcle. 
The  fish  lock.5  ait  p;o"..o-,.i  ;;  la*- 
order  that  one  chambt :  a  a  jo  ir. 
open  for  the  tntiv  s*  tl  ; 

c^.'l.l.t^T■^^,  >>a-',  r  ..i:^ 
The  effoctu'encss  oi  a  n.-aiua-v  :-: 
m  att:au':inL  fish  to  its  enirara  <_■  ra:,/pt  i.ds 
to  a  L'lat  tXi.nt  unrn  the  comt.a:iat:o:i 
of  !ht  rnaar:.;adr  •.:■!  \l>  »aM,ranf.'  i^ua  ^-e 
ly-i.ini/y  ot  Uiii  ;■  d;>aha;  t:!~'a  through  it. 
In  (.ii'uer  to  obiam  tiivs^^  ac\\  ij'a"  ~^  v.ith- 
out  the  necessity  of  conr-;  a.d.ruav  ;i;- 
creasing  the  magnitude  ot  the  fishways 
as  a  whole,  there  was  added  nt  Bonnrville 
Dam  a  feature  new  to  fi-huav  d*  sign, 
which  has  been  termed  a  "collecting  sys- 
tem." In  principle  the  fishway  adjacent 
to  its  entrance  is  expanded  horizontally, 
vertically,  or  in  both  directions.  Under 
the  fioor  of  this  expanded  area  is  a  series 
of  diffusing  chambers  through  which 
auxiliar-'  '.a;!  r  supplied  by  a  conduit 
system  may  bt:  admitted  at  a  rortrolled 
velocity.  In  this  way  the  i:  'ma-  h  > v,  i  f 
the  fishway  is  augmented  ten-  t; : •  <  - 
fold  to  give  at  the  entrance  a  lL..v  o:  ap- 
proximately 1  000  cubic  feet  per  second — 
the  eq   ".  alnnt  of  a  fair-sized  river. 

NTMBER    AND    POSITION    OF   FISHWAYS 

Three  sets  of  fishways  were  provided 
with  entrances  at  each  end  of  the  spill- 
way dam  and  across  the  face  of  the 
powerhouse.  Each  set  of  fishwaj's  con- 
sists of  a  collecting  system,  a  fish  ladder, 
and  a  pair  of  fish  locks.  The  fish  ladder 
and  fish  locks  connected  with  the  same 
collecting  system  may  be  operated  simul- 
taneously or  separately. 

The  fish  locks  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
spillway  dam  are  embedded  in  the  struc- 
ture and  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
dam.  The  two  ladders  with  entrances 
at  the  south  end  of  the  spillway  and  at 
the  powerhouse  join  to  form  a  single 
structure  for  the  upper  third  of  their 
course.  Tl.t  rollecting  system  in  the 
south  channel  has  the  form  of  a  flume- 
like passage  extending  across  the  face  of 
the  powerhouse  and  having  openings  for 
the  entrance  of  flsh  distributed  along 
its  entire  length.  At  its  north  end  this 
passage  communicates  with  a  fish  ladder. 
At  the  opposite  end  are  a  pair  of  fish 
locks  and  an  opening  through  which  the 
navigation  lock  may  be  used  for  the 
pa.ssage  of  fish 

An  additional  fish  ladder  designed  pri- 
marily for  downstream  migrants  but 
available  for  upstream  migrants  as  well, 
has  also  been  provided.  From  its  en- 
trance at  the  mouth  of  Tanner  Creek, 
about  a  half  mile  below  the  dp.m.  it  ex- 
tends in  a  series  of  long  pools  and  typical 
ladder  sections,  to  Its  exit  just  south  of 
the  navigation  lock. 

DOWNSTREAM   MIGBANTS 

Even  though  downstream  migrants  are 
little  affected  by  passage  through  the 
turbines  and  over  the  dam,  four  special 
bypasses  have  been  provided  with  en- 
trances located  at  points  at  which  fish 
are  most  apt  to  reach  the  dam.  By- 
pass entrances  have  been  placed  at  each 
end  of  the  spillway,  between  the  power- 
house and  navigation  lock,  and  south 
of  the  navigation  lock.  The  fingerling 
bypasses  are  similar  in  design  to  the  lad- 


ders, but  the  }:k>i  :    a:-   r;  ufti  smaller  and 
the  drop  bet\u  ■  i.  ]k    ;>  ;    jcreater. 
nsH  cot  NT  .\ a 

.•\s  a  means  of  oh-^  rx  a.j  the  success  of 

*h*'  fishways,  flsh-countinc  stations  have 
been    installed    in    each    ladder.      Each 

coi;r".;:a  station  con-.-'-  (f  a  lai  k"ted 
barr  er  m  which  thf-iv  art"  ihrtr  ^ale- 
con:  ■aa,  led  op>Mv.nps,  2  f''!  •  wall-,  tor  the 
passage  of  ft-':  A  saorarrt-vd  w]r.*'' 
platform  q\-'1  v^'hv^h  tlv:'  fish,  niu-t  pa.--^ 
as  they  leave  the  counting  gate  aids  in 
th-  identification  •:•'!  -pt:a,  a-. 

The  countin:^  N'ata.a.;-  ra  iTi.i:ri  cloicd 
ex(a!i-  vvr:,fa:  ai;  < ■a)si-rvt  ;■  .-  ;.;:>■-, >nt  to 
count  tiie  ti.sh.  Experience  has  shown 
that  there  is  very  little  movement  of  flsh 
at  night.  Counting,  therefore,  t  ■.«  ally 
is  limited  to  the  hours  of  daylight,  the 
gates  being  kept  closed  at  night.  During 
the  peak  of  the  run  two  or  three  counting 
stations  in  each  ladnar  arr  oprrated  at 
one  time.  Ea;  n  s.xaa  :■  u!  ti-a;  .^  i  ounted 
separately  and  cfiin's  are  recorded 
hourly. 

During  the  first  P  rr.  nths'  actual  count, 
271,361  Chinook.  ThS^l  blueback,  15.150 
silver,  1,245  ch'Jm  .-.h.:i;  n.  106  4,=  3  '-■hTh 
head  trout,  2.0b7  w;h  a  t;.a!..-  h-.,  1  o^^a 
shad,  :r..:  611  :rap  ::-n  ■  ^a  kf  rs.  squaw- 
f^':>^  (h'-itns  ..irj)  af-i  .so  lorlh).  2.241 
watd'h-n.  .utd  2..?, 248  lamprey  passed 
over  the  counting  stations  on  the  way 
upstream. 

Approximate  fish  count  (upstream  migration) 
Columbia  River,  Bonneirille,  Oreg. 


Calendar  jr ear 

Salmon 

Other 
species 

Total 

IMO     

465,  COO 
78U.200 
W1.800 

229.  COO 

2ai.  non 

203.  200 

724.600 

1940 

944,200 

1941  (thronch  Ortober)... 

8fi\000 

Mr,  Si  "nk'-r,  thf   fi,'-;:,wav 


♦•d  I'i' 


Bia'a!t-'.a,!,-  h.a*a^  pro'>  ai  a-,'- (;a:.t(:  aiid  we 
r;^'-v  b'^  as-'ina'C  ?ha'  fl-h  \'J'  in  this  great 
river  of  the  W-'--  *:  -  c;  " '':!^a-:  ^— is  be- 
ing fully  protected  aril  tltat  tha  Bonne- 
ville project  will  not  in  any  way  limit  the 
production  of  fish,  which  is  sva  hi  .  va' .- 
able  asset  in  our  economy. 


r  .or.v.a   Uc?,rae    L,ar.a 


FXThlNSlON   (">¥'  Rr.MA!-;KS 

HON   FRANCIS  M.ILC'TY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNFITD  STATE3 

Tuesday  July  21.  1342 

Mia  M.-Lu.Nt.Y,  M:  Ihesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  "Rrr-r^r,  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  tl;-   \Va-hington  Post 

on   Sa:  auv     J  i.y    19.    entitled   "Florida 

Ba-  a;'  (.,'a:aa.,  ' 

I    a  k    '.(     1  a.r    tliC    editorial   printed 

baiauM    I   t'li'itc  It    it   ar.-ai  importance 

tlait  wr  buda  'li*'  rv-V-cvih    aipa  h,ne  from 
Ear'    ■■>  :.;  th;-  N^-'a   Y    '■' a   a--    ,    ;>tdore  the 
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URD 


meet  the  needs  of 
coast  area  to  the 
would  be  help*^d  bv 
vitally  necessary  p.;>e  ;;:.!•. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eri 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  *r.    li- 
as follows: 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  have  i  i  'ci  .1 
bill  authorizing  construction  of  a  Florida 
barge  canal  There  can  be  no  concdvable 
Justification  for  undertaking  such  a  project 
at  this  time  In  order,  as  alleged,  promptly 
to  facilitate  and  protect  "the  transport  of 
m   •  \nd  supplies  needful  to  the  Miliary 

El-  ;  eni  "     It  may  b*"  that  cor^atr  iction 

of  a  waterway  cf  this  type  will  serve  a  Jseful 
ptirpose  alter  the  war  is  over  But  th:  t  is  a 
question  which  can  best  be  decided  wh  ^n  the 
proper  lime  for  action  arrives.  Under  present 
conditions  It  L«<  frankly  shf)cking  for  Coigrets 
to  approve  an  undertaking  under  the  pr?teiise 
that  It  serves  a  war  emergency  when  It  has 
been  informed  by  Major  General  Rtybold 
Chief  of  Engineers,  that  it  would  take  a :  least 
3  years  to  complete  the  canal.  Thcs«  esti- 
mates, by  the  way.  are  based  on  the  a&j  ump- 
tlon  that  work  on  the  proposed  lock  canal 
would  be  carried  on  In  three  shifts  and  that 
ma'eriala  for  construction  would  [come 
throukih  Without  hindrance 

Unless  Congress  Is  Indulging  in  emptfc  ges 
turcs  in  authorizing  the  construction  cf  this 
canal  (for  which  no  funds  have  yet  been 
•pprcpnatedi.  it  Is  acting  in  v.holly  trre- 
apoasible  fashion  For  construction  work 
Would  necessitate  diverting  men  and  strate 
glc  materials,  such  a^  steel  and  cement,  to  an 
undertaking  that  nobody  really  believes  would 
be  ready  for  use  before  the  end  of  thf  war. 
However  one  looks  at  the  matter  •: 
such  legislation  is  Indefensible.  :;.  - 
simply  been  made  a  transparei.*  x 
resurrecting  the  buried  Florida  --<l...i. 
proposal  ip  a  new  and  less  ambitious 


A  good  deal  of  stre.-.*  * 
of  the  project  upi>n  ll  >■  : 
sure,  the  estin.  .t  l  .• . 
the  canal  pn  ;  •  r       .1     :. 


■  i.d  by  opp<inents 

■  r  of  cost     To  be 
r   *44    .OCX)  fur 

vi.;.-.:    ;.  1.  «2 5,000.- 


000  for  enlargement  of  Intercoastal  watirways 
In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  1?  a  bnpatelle  coniparpcl 
with    total    defense    •  ul.iv^      Such 

•>»■     :  h\'t   add   much   to   il.f   a:.-iCiP!>l  $50 
v."       0  000  deficit  of  the   Lii.Ter.:    tl-.,  . 
Nevertheless,  the  very  ..'^n:; -  ;.-::v     :  •; 
financing  program  mako^  r    rr;  •rr;   f 
out  every  kind  cf  e\p-:  .-e    La-    i     -  :. 
tribute  to  the  wtt  f-r*   .-■       I:  c   :  t-r>^~ 
the  present  d''.    ^-,1,;  .-r  re  -f  -.i.    -  .  xv-' 
8  cloak  for  sneakiiig  into  ti.e  3  .  i^;'  ■  ,-:; 
projects  of  a  nonessential  :..r.  .  •     ■. ..• 
may  easily  be  disastrous. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

IN'  THE  Hor.-p:  CF  rrP!'.F>:o;  I  \r:iTs 
Tuesdc.   J:.  V  -1    ^  't. 

Mr.     C';"~':-"FI:E     ;  f     \V.i-::.n^-    -: 
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present  Congress  :... ;  ;..i.;  : 
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which  1.-  in\p'  :  _i t:\-e  s: 
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'ha. •  ')»- Ti  under  the  necessity  of  enact- 
:ru'  •■".' r::ency  financial  legislation  for 
the  N'ltion's  immediate  needs,  without 
'WA"  tc-  consideration  and  planning  of 
1'  nt?-range  policies. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  the  Congress 
iit  once  create  the  machinery  necessary 
for  evolving  a  long-range  national  tax 
policy,  and  to  this  purpose  have  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  326.  This 
measure  would  establish  a  commission 
on  the  integration  of  the  taxing  struc- 
ture of  the  National,  State,  and  local 
government  levels.  The  commission 
would  be  representative  of  the  executive 
branches  of  each  of  these  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  various  economic 
groups  which  compose  the  taxpaying 
citizenship  of  the  Nation. 

We  are.  of  course,  fully  aware  of  the 
splendid  work  done  by  previous  tax  com- 
niissicns  in  the  field  of  national  revenues 
and  taxation.  Such  studies  have  been 
made  by  instruction  of  the  Coneress  and 
by  the  Treasury.  The  Treasury  present- 
ly has  a  staff  of  experts  studying  Federal 
finances  and  taxation.  These  studies, 
however,  all  have  been  concerned  prima- 
rily with  Federal  taxation  and  revenues. 

No  broad  inclusive  study  or  planning 
has  been  done  on  the  interrelationship 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  taxation  by 
commissions,  including  students  and  ad- 
ministrators representative  of  each  gov- 
e;:  ::    '.;l  and  each  economic  group. 

Tlu.s  lack  of  study  and  planning  is. 
partially  at  least,  responsible  for  the 
present  chaotic  financial  condition  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  as  a  nation. 

For  example,  there  are  now  34  States 
which  have  corporate  and  individual  net 
income  taxes  in  some  form,  thus  com- 
peting with  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  income-tax  dollar.  The  Federal 
G' vernment  has  an  intricate  series  of 
(xc.se  taxes  which  compete  with  the  sales 
taxt's  and  excise  taxes  of  26  States  which 
are  dependent  on  revenues  from  these 
sources.  Both  the  Federal  Government, 
bv  ;;;i:rection,  and  the  State  and  local 
..  ■  '..r^f-nt  directly,  are  taxing  real 
p:  :-  :  — the  Federal  Government 
t:  ugh  estate  and  capital-gains  taxes 
a!.d  the  local  and  State  government 
through  the  ad  valorem  tax  system.  As 
if  these  examples  of  inefiBciency.  over- 
lapping, and  competition  were  not  sufB- 
clent,  there  is  the  further  fact  that  we 
have  created,  or  allowed  to  be  created, 
some  175.000  separate  governmental 
agencies  with  the  power  to  levy  taxes. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  sales  taxes,  in- 
come taxes,  or  any  other  form  of  taxa- 
tion. My  purpose  here  is  to  focus  your 
attention  on  the  situation  which  exists, 
and  urge  that  the  Congress  take  steps 
to  defend  the  financial  structure  neces- 
sary to  win  the  war  and  to  continue  or- 
ti-  :  v  Government  after  the  victory. 

\V-  Know  that  property  tax  delinquency 
':  .  ughout  the  country  has  mounted  to 
c!  ."gerous  levels.  Dangerous  in  the  sense 
that  inability  or  failure  of  property  own- 
ers to  pay  taxes  threatens  the  credit 
siucture  of  local  and  State  government, 
*  1  say  nothing  of  precluding  the  possi- 
bhhy  of  additional  revenues  by  further 
increases. 


At  the  same  time,  exigencies  of  the  war 
have  already  caused  a  sharp  curtailment 
of  local  and  State  revenues  from  sales 
taxes,  the  taxes  based  on  auto-nobiles, 
gasoline,  and  so  forth.  We  know.  too. 
that  the  reduction  in  local  and  State 
revenues  may  be  expected  to  become 
more  serious  as  further  war  measures 
become  effective,  while  at  the  same  time 
I  the  demands  on  those  governments  con- 
'   tinue  to  grow. 

We  remember,  too,  that  the  financial 
problems  of  commmunity  government 
was  already  so  acute  3  years  ago  that 
the  Congress  amended  the  national  bank- 
ruptcy laws  in  order  that  1,500  more  com- 
munities might  take  advantage  of  them. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  will- 
ingly pay  the  costs  of  operating  their 
Government,  but  they  rightfully  demand 
that  the  taxation  through  which  these 
payments  are  collected  sliall  boar  more 
than  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  ability- 
to-pay  principle,  that  these  payments 
shall  be  equitably  and  fairly  distributed 
among  all  citizens,  that  no  one  level  of 
I  Government  shall  prosper  at  the  expense 
of  the  others,  and  that  efficient  and  busi- 
nesslike policies  shall  govern  the  entire 
I  policy.  The  present  inefBciencies  and  in- 
justices of  the  tax  structure  of  this  Na- 
tion are  a  disgrace  to  a  nation  which 
prides  Itself  on  business  procedures  and 
invention,  and  which  proclaims  itself  an 
advocate  of  equality  and  justice. 

My  suggestions  for  tackling  this  prob- 
lem are  not  basically  new.  although  the 
details  of  procedure  have  certain  inno- 
vations. The  basic  idea  has  long  had  the 
support  of  legislators,  administrators, 
students,  and  citizens. 

Our  President  in  one  of  his  Budget 
messages  pointed  out  to  the  Congress 
that  "no  really  satisfactory  tax  program 
can  be  achieved  without  readjusting 
Federal,  State,  and  local  fiscal  relation- 
ships." 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgen- 
thau  has  repeatedly  suggested  that  steps 
be  taken  toward  the  integration  of  the 
tax  policies  of  the  three  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  failing  to  obtain  legislation 
toward  this  end  from  the  Congress,  has 
inaugurated  such  special  studies  as  are 
within  the  scope  of  his  own  department. 

Local  and  State  administrative  offi- 
cials have  advised  the  Congress  at  vari- 
ous times  and  by  various  means  that  the 
problem  is  national  in  scope,  and  there- 
fore demands  leadership  and  machinery 
i  created  by  the  national  legislative  body. 
!  More  recently  taxpayers  through  their 
various  organizations  and  as  individuals 
have  urged  the  Congress  to  establish 
study  machinery  out  of  which  would 
evolve  a  basis  for  agreement  on  a  na- 
tional taxation  policy. 

I  have  consulted  with  these  various 
groups  and  individuals.  I  offer,  not  as 
my  personal  creation,  but  certainly  with 
my  personal  endorsement,  the  following 
I  resolution  and  urge  that  we  take  action 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  effec- 
tuate the  steps  as  outlined: 

(H.  J.  Res.  32ft— Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Commission  on  Tax  Integration,  and  for 
other  purposes] 

Whereas  the  national  emergency  haa 
brought  about  the  necessity  for  new  tax 
levies,  and 
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Whereas  the  formation  of  new  Federal  tax 
policies  is  in  many  instances  threatening  the 
very  existence  of  local  governmental  units 
whose  continued  functioning  is  essential  in 
the  national  emergency;  and  in  the  return 
to  normal  economic  life  thereafter;   and 

Whereas  no  really  satisfactory  tax  reform 
can  be  achieved  without  readjusting  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  fiscal  relationships; 
and 

Whereas  an  agency  created  by  tlie  Congress 
would  be  best  fitted  to  study  tax  stioictures 
and  make  recommendations:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  Commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Tax  Integration. 

Sec.  2.  The  Conimlssicn  L=  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  study  cf  the  tax  struc- 
tures and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  various  State  and  local  governments  and 
to  assemble  available  statistics  and  facts  con- 
cerning their  interrelationship  and  overlap- 
ping and  to  suggest  ways  and  means  to  inte- 
grate the  various  tax  structures  to  the  end 
that  Inequitable  burdens  be  avoided  and  the 
financial  stability  of  the  various  govern- 
mental  units  assured 

Sec  3.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  14  members,  as  follows:  2  Members  ot  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate;  2  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  be  appoiiited 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 10  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  1  from  each 
of  the  following  governmental  and  economic 
groups:  United  States  Treasury  Department, 
State  rrovernment.  local  govei"nment.  home 
ownership,  agriculture,  labor,  mnnufncturlng. 
urban  real  estate,  commerce,  and  education. 
Tlie  President  shall  designate  1  of  the  mem- 
bers named  by  him  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commission.  Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion  shall   serve  without  compensation. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  hold  such  hearings,  to  subpena  such  wit- 
nesses, to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  life  of  the  Commission  as  it 
shall  desigrate;  to  employ  an  executive  sec- 
retary, and  to  employ  such  experts  and  cler- 
ical, stenographic,  and  other  assistants  as  It 
may  deem  necessary  (without  regard  to  the 
civil-service  laws,  but  subject  to  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1923.  as  amended).  The  Com- 
mission may  utilize  the  services,  iiiformation 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec  5.  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  t>oth 
Houses  of  the  Congress  in  January  1944. 

Sec  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  cf  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  apnropriated,  the  sum  of 
$1.50  000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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OF  OHEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20.  1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  Henry  J.  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Com- 
panies located  in  my  district  at  Portland, 
Oreg..    and    contiguous   territory,   have 


established  a  i-ecord  for  the  successful 
building  of  ships  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Recently  the  Kaiser  companies 
were  awarded  the  recognition  of  merit 
for  attaining  the  highest  rank  in  ship 
construction  in  our  war  program.  As 
disclo.sed  by  the  public  unofficial  reports, 
v.-e  have  lost  since  Pearl  Harbor,  385  ships 
by  submarine  sinkings.  We  have  been 
losing  sliips  faster  than  we  have  been 
producing  them.  When  the  Kaiser  com- 
panies are  producing  sliips  to  their  full 
capacity  we  will  be  providing  a  ship  a 
day  in  that  one  construction  area,  which 
will  probably  equal  a  third  of  our  ship 
construction.  The  Kaiser  companies 
have  developed  a  program  of  efiBciency 
which  has  cut  the  time  for  sliip  con- 
struction from  197  days  to  62  days,  and 
this  time  is  to  be  further  reduced.  One 
of  the  most  serious  problems  we  have  to 
solve  in  our  road  to  victory  in  this  war  is 
transportation.  Oui*  production  lines  are 
turning  out  war  equipment  at  an  unprec- 
edented speed,  and  the  big  problem  is 
to  provide  safe  transportation  for  these 
vast  war  supplies  to  the  battlefields  and 
zones  of  action  throughout  the  world. 
The  loss  of  these  ships  which  we  are  pro- 
ducing so  efficiently  is  counteracting  our 
success  in  production. 

Mr.  Kaiser  made  a  proposal  on  July  19 
in  Portland,  Oreg.,  which  was  carried  as 
a  special  dispatch  in  the  Washington 
papers  of  July  20.  that  we  should  con- 
struct a  fleet  of  5,000  cargo-carrying 
planes  to  transport  men  and  material  to 
the  battlefront  and  thus  obviate  the 
losses  we  are  now  suffering  from  subma- 
rine sinkings  of  surface  ships.  Mr. 
Kaiser  states  that  this  program  could  be 
put  into  effect  in  10  montlis  with  3 
shipyards  on  the  Pacific  coast.  3  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  3  on  the  Gulf  constructing 
cargo  planes  of  the  type  of  the  70-ton 
Mars,  recently  completed  by  the  Glenn 
L.  Mariin  Co.,  of  Baltimore.  He  states 
that  5,000  of  these  planes  could  carry 
500.000  fully  equipped  soldiers  and  over 
350  tons  of  material  to  the  British  Isles 
every  other  day  and  the  planes  could  be 
constructed  in  the  9  existing  shipyards 
which  are  now  making  surface  vessels 
and  there  would  be  a  minimum  require- 
ment of  strategic  material  for  plant  con- 
struction. This  proposal  should  have 
most  serious  consideration. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
portion  of  the  address  of  Mr.  Kaiser,  ex- 
pounding the  plan: 

There  is  no  secret  concerning  the  fact  that 
the  toll  of  merchant  ships  in  the  western  At- 
lantic since  our  entry  into  the  war  will  soon 
reach  the  appalling  figure  of  400.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  rate  of  sinking  interferes  very 
materially  with  cur  delivery  cf  supplies  to 
our  Allies.  It  Interferes  with  the  swift  and 
proper  disposition  of  our  forces  over  the 
global  battlefield.  It  raises  in  our  minds  the 
haunting  fear  that  on  some  of  these  far- 
flung  battlefields  our  sons  and  brothers  who 
are  In  uniform  will  be  cut  off  from  reinforce- 
ment and  supply.  We  do  not  want  another 
Bataan — yet  there  are  fronts  which  may  be- 
come Bataans  if  we  do  not  solve,  and  solve 
quickly,  this  matter  of  transportation. 

"I  not  only  worried.  I  worked.  And  I  had 
our  engineers  working  from  the  time  when 
the  submarine  warfare  became  clearly  dan- 
gerous.  Our  studies  indicated — what  I  believe 


most  of  the  people  of  America  now  believe — 
that  the  answer  lies  in  the  aerial  freighter. 
And  our  studies  further  indicated  that  if  we, 
as  shipbuilders,  were  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  aerial  freighters.  It  should  be  in 
the  field  of  the  flying  ship.  We  know  the 
water  best  and  our  equipment  is  beside  the 
water.  And  it  seems  to  me  proper  to  tell  you, 
and  to  tell  the  Nation,  that  our  engineers 
have  plans  on  their  drafting  boards  for  gi- 
gantic flying  ships  beyond  anything  Jules 
Verne  could  ever  have  imagined.  There  are 
plans  for  flying  ships  of  200  tons,  and  after 
that  plans  for  ships  of  500  tons.  One  of  the 
latter  would  carry  a  thousand  men. 

But  that  is  In  the  future.  We  cannot  wait 
now  for  the  engineering  work  necea<=ary.  We 
must  get  into  production  at  once.  The 
creeping  toll  of  the  submarines  has  made  that 
uigent.  And  there  already  is  a  frying  ship 
which  is  very  laige  compared  to  anything  now 
known  to  be  in  mass  production.  I  refer  to 
the  Glenn  L.  Martin  ship  known  as  the  Mars, 
a  flyiiig  ship  of  70  tons,  capable  cf  carrying  a 
pay  load  of  14  tons.  That  ship  would  carry 
a  hundred  men  fully  equipped  Five  thou- 
sand of  them  could  land  500.000  equipped 
men  in  England  in  a  single  day.  And  the 
next  day  they  could  fly  over  again  with  70.000 
tons  of  fresh  milk,  beefsteaks,  stigar,  and 
bombs. 
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No  submarine  could  shoot  them  down.  The 
experience  of  this  war  shows  without  a  ques- 
tion of  doubt  that  such  transport  fleets  can- 
not be  interfered  with  by  enemy  fighters  If 
they  have  even  a  minimum  of  protection. 
Our  ferry  service  to  Britain  goes  through  with 
hardly  a  loss.  And  such  a  gigantic  ferry 
service  as  I  see  In  my  mind's  eye — headed  to 
whatever  part  of  the  world  our  President  and 
the  high  command  would  designate — would 
be  the  safest  method  of  mass  travel  ever  used 
In  wartime.  There  would  be  virtually  no 
losses  whatever. 

I  respectfully  submit  my  proposal  to  Ad- 
miral Vlckery  here  today,  to  the  Maritime 
Commission,  and  to  President  Roosevelt,  and 
to  the  armed  services.     It  is  just  this: 

It  is  that  the  Maritime  Commission  turn 
over  a  number  of  its  shipyards  to  the  building 
of  the  Qymg  ship  Mars,  and  that  in  the  mat- 
ter we  meet  a  construction  problem  which 
otherwise  seems  virtually  insurmountable. 
This  is  not  a  Kaiser  Company  program.  It  is 
a  program  in  which  I  hope  I  will  be  joined  by 
many  of  tlie  major  shipbuilders  of  America. 
Suppose  that  the  Maritime  Commission  were 
to  turn  over  3  of  Its  west  coast  yards  to 
the  mass  production  of  the  flying  ships,  and 
do  the  same  with  3  other  yards  on  the  Gulf, 
and  another  3  on  the  east  coast.  Cur  studies 
Indicate  that  when  these  9  yards  were  in  full 
production,  which  should  be  within  10 
months,  and  perhaps  sooner,  they  would  be 
turning  out  these  giants  of  the  air  at  the 
rate  of  5,000  a  year. 

ASSEMBLY   LINE  JOB   NEEDED 

I  have  emphasized  that  this  Is  not  a  Kaiser 
Company  program.  Nor  is  there  any  desire  to 
take  the  manufacture  of  airplanes  out  of  the 
hands  of  these  distinguished  individuals  and 
companies  which  have  broiight  the  plane  to 
its  present  high  state  of  development.  We 
would  desire  to  cooperate  with  them  to  the 
fullest.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  encouragement 
from  certain  of  the  manufacturers,  received 
within  the  past  few  days,  which  has  caused 
me  to  submit  the  plan  here  and  in  this  man- 
ner 

The  bald  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
plane  manufacturers  are  not  in  a  position  to 
go  Into  aesembly  line  production  of  this  new 
type  without  extensive  construction  and 
tooling — construction  which,  in  view  cf  the 
growing  shortage  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials, especially  steel,  the  country  could  111 
aSord. 
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Aa  A  matter  of  fact,  the  "shipyards  are 
K)  Ejocd  a  J«b — so  much  belter  r  Job  than 
anticipated  when  their  construction  was 
dered — that  I  believe  those  left  In  produc 
after  nine  had  been  diverted  to  construe 
cf  the  flying  ship,  would  be  sufficient  for 
materials — esjaecially   for    the    steel    imm^dl 
ately  available. 


ASSKMBLT  LTNZ  IN  6  MONTHS 
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If    then,  we  are  to  grant  that  the  9 
could  be  spared,  there  is  the  further  trer|e 
dru^   fact    that  their  conversion   would 
scmethinK  even  more  precious  than  matei^la 

Two  years  people  of  America.    I  want  tr 
you.  that  with  the  aid  of  that  great  bvn 
Clenn  L.  Martin,  with  the  aid  of  the  aviajt 
Industry  in  general,  and  with  the  equipr|<e 
already    In   place    in   the   shipyard-^    we 
have    the    assembly    line    functio; 
months    or    le^      We    can    be    at    n.    ; 
prrductlon  In  10  months  or  less.     After 
a?:.='embly  line  starts,  the  first  3  months  shp 
give  us  10  ships  a  month  from  each  p 
the   second    3   months   should    give   us   $0 
month,   the  third  3  months  should  gv 
30  and  the  fourth  3  months  should  g 
40.    and    when    that    maximum    produdtion 
comes,   the  position  of  our  enemies  wll 
hopeless      We  will  be  able  to  put  down  a 
army  anywhere  In  the  world  within  a 
week      We  will  be  free  ci^re  and  for  all  o! 
fear  of   having  our  armies   cut   off   In 
place   distant    from   our  own   shores 
will  be  no  distant  places      The  whole  >»|cr  d 
w  ill  be  our  front  yard      And  cur  enemies  will 
be  beaten  to  their  knees. 
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STEiX     NOT     NEEDED 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  do  net  exaggerate 
by  a  single  ton  or  a  sincle  hour  the  am 
of   materials   and  the  amount  of   time 
could  be  saved  by  conversion  of  these 
ship  plants      We  have   the  plate   shops 
machine  shops,   the   sheet    metal   shops 
pipe  shops,  the  warehouses,  the  mold 
The  building  necessary  could  be  made  of 
critical   materials      We  wouldn't  need 
We  want  that  to  go  somewhere  else; 
not  have  all  that  we  need     But  the  adva 
In  this  shipyard  conversion  is  that   we 
the  assembly  line  ready-built  by  nature 
the  water  along  cur  present  outfitting  dtrcks 

And  of  course  all  those  acquainted  wit 
methods  of  construction  understand  t 
believe  in  a  smooth  flow  of  materials  and 
In  the  operation  of  such  an  assembly  1 
would  work  for  an  extensive  system  of 
contracting — involving  a  flow  of  materials 
from   many   industries  manufacturing 

This  would  be  a  series  of  ai^f'mbly  lines 
would  challenge  America  to  the  full.    It  wjculd 
be  as  creative  a  thing   as  Am^ilca  ever 
done     And  It  would  demand  the  cooper^t 
of  us  all.    I  am  thinking  at  the  moment  c 
of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  cons^rv 
tive    airplane   manufacturers   in    Amen 
man  whcse  words  to  me  over  the  long 
tance  telephone  a  few  hours  ago  did  m. 
encourage  me  to  submit  the  flylng-shlp 
gram  at  this  time.     This  man  told  me 
he  would  go  all-out  with  his  assistance. 
we  will  all  do  that,  the  battle  Is  wen. 

The  Maritime  Commission  has  done 
marsable  Job  with  sea  ships.    It  can  now 
stiil  greater  Job  with  sky  ships.    Not  only 
this  war  be  determined  by  sky  ships,  the 
war   world  will   be  won   by   them   also-4-the 
greatest  battle  of  all.  the  battle  that  Is 
Ing    with    the   peace.     Every   radical 
In  transpcrtaticn  has  ushered  in  a  pen 
rising  prosperity.     So  will  prosperity  t)e 
in  this  post-war  period,  for  the  reason 
during  the  war.  devastatii^g  as  it  Is.  we 
have  changed  transportation  in  such  a 
ner  as  to  brine  mankind  new  vision  ar. 
enjoyment.     We  will  have  won  the  pea.- 
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Why  Blame   'he  Farmer? 


IX;  t.\-^:ON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DW0RSH.4K 


i:     :  rf:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1942 

M  D'.VORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reve- 
lations nave  been  made  recently  of  exor- 
bitant prcflts  made  by  war  contractors, 
as  well  as  by  war  brokers,  who  have  com- 
manded fat  fees  for  securing  contracts 
for  their  clients.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  only  natural  that  demands 
should  be  made  by  labor  in  war  indus- 
tries for  wage  increases.  The  War 
Labor  Board,  with  administration 
approval,  has  been  granting  such  wage 
increases  in  most  com  roversies  submitted 
for  adjudication.  Tlii.'=;  Board  also  has 
outlined  a  formula  foi'  wage  stabilization, 
based  on  15  percent  increases  over  wage 
levels  of  January  1,  1941. 

During  the  past  few  months,  there  has 
been  much  debate  in  Congress  over  farm 
parity  prices:  and  whenever  Price  Ad- 
ministrator Henderson  has  encountered 
difiRculty,  the  blame  has  been  placed 
upon  the  so-called  farm  bloc,  as  well  as 
upon  the  alleged  unreasonable  demands 
of  producers.  The  President,  on  several 
recent  occasions,  has  made  it  appear  that 
the  agricultural  producers  of  our  country 
are  almost  entirely  responsible  for  the 
inflationary  spiral  of  prices.  Many  radio 
commentators  and  newspapers  are  co- 
operating in  the  campaign  to  discredit 
agriculture  and  to  place  full  responsi- 
bility upon  it  for  the  difficulties  in  con- 
trolling inflation.  Uninformed  persons 
might  be  excu.sed  for  as'^uming  that  agri- 
cultural commodity  prices  are  already 
far  in  excess  of  so-called  parity,  while, 
in  reality,  farm  pricc-s  are  much  lower 
than  the  general  economic  trends  would 
justify. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  a  compari- 
son of  wag'^s  and  prices  now  and  in  1918. 
based  on  official  statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  auto 
industry,  in  1918.  hac.  an  average  hourly 
wage  rate  of  57  cent.?;  todny  it  is  SI. 13. 
The  iron  and  steel  industiy  had  an  aver- 
age hourly  wage  rate  of  74.8  cents  in 
1918;  today  it  is  92^2  cents,  and  the  re- 
cent 44-cent  daily  increase  will  raise  the 
hour  rate  to  about  SI.  On  the  other 
hand,  corn  was  $1.52  per  bushel  in  1918, 
and  in  May  this  year  was  81  cents. 
Wheat,  for  which  the  farmer  received 
$2.05  in  1918.  recently  was  99.8  cents. 

Potatoes  in  1917  brought  producers 
$1  89  per  bushel,  and  in  1918  they  re- 
ceived SI. 15.  The  average  price  received 
by  potato  growers  in  1941  was  64  cents 
per  bushel  In  January  1942  the  price 
was  97.6  cents,  and  for  the  first  6  months 
of  1942  the  average  price  for  potatoes 
was  $1.08.  much  higher  than  during  the 
harvest  season.  Butterfat  brought  an 
average  price  in  1917  of  38 '2  cents,  while 
during  1918  producers  received  46.7  cents 
per  pound  for  this  prcduct.    During  1941 


the  average  price  paid  farmers  was  34 1 2 
cents,  while  the  average  price  for  the 
first  6  months  of  1942  was  36.9  cents  per 
pound. 

The  foregoing  figures  discredit  thor- 
oughly the  attempts  which  are  being 
made  to  place  the  blame  upon  agricul- 
ture for  the  failure  of  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration to  stabilize  wages  and  prices 
under  the  Price  Control  Act.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  becoming  impatient  with 
shadow-boxing  and  subterfuges  which 
have  been  permitted  to  distract  the 
united  efforts  of  the  Nation  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  It  is  time  for  the 
administration  to  fac  the  facts,  and  then 
to  act  forthrightly  and  decisively  in 
checking  the  mounting  tide  of  disaffec- 
tion and  lack  of  confidence  which  is  detri- 
mental to  winnin?:  the  war. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21, 1942 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
can  hear  almost  anything  you  want  to 
hear  about  rubber  and  about  the  manu- 
facture of  synthetic  rubber  from  vege- 
tabl'.s  and  grain.  Even  th's  morning,  to 
my  desk  came  a  statement  from  a  trader, 
saying  that  there  is  no  rubber  shortage 
and  that  all  the  talk  about  it  is  a  mere 
myth.  You  can  hear  disputants  arguing 
about  different  ways  and  methods  of  pro- 
ducing rubber  from  petroleum  and  from 
blackstrap,  and  from  alcohol  and  grain. 
There  aie  all  kinds  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests. But  notwithstanding  the  cloud  and 
fog  and  contrary  statements,  and  con- 
flict of  selfish  interests.  I  am  convinced 
that  synthetic  rubber  must  be  manufac- 
tured out  of  grain  and  especially  out  of 
corn  and  wheat.  Most  synthetic  rubber 
is  produced  from  alcohol,  but  processes 
are  now  discovered  for  the  making  of 
synthetic  rubber  directly  from  grains 
without  the  distillation  of  alcohol.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  must  certainly  pro- 
vide now  to  manufacture  our  synthetic 
rubber  from  corn  and  grain.  The  prin- 
cipal product  for  manufacturing  indus- 
trial alcohol  as  distinguished  from  po- 
table and  beverage  alcohol  has  been  from 
imported  blackstrap.  I  have  many  times 
talked  about  blackstrap  and  have  a^ked 
that  a  customs  duty  or  tariff  be  put  upon 
it  so  that  it  would  not  displace  domestic 
agriculture  products.  I  believe  that  the 
American  market  belongs  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer;  but  so  far  our  efforts  have 
been  of  no  avail. 

For  4  months  the  Senate  has  had  a 
special  investigating  committee  inquiring 
into  the  utilization  of  farm  crops  for 
producing  industrial  alcohol  and  syn- 
thetic rubber.  The  investigation  closed 
last  Friday,  and  its  final  report  is  now  in 
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the   hands  of  the  printer  and  will  be 
forthcoming  soon. 

Senator  Guy  M.  Gillette,  from  Iowa, 
v.as  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  I 
am  very  sure  that  he  and  the  committee 
did  a  painstaking,  complete,  and  mar- 
velous job.  and  its  report  will  be  found  of 
great  value.  I  think  that  Chairman 
Gillette  is  entitled  to  credit  in  bringing 
about  the  appointment  of  this  com- 
mittee and  in  conducting  its  investiga- 
tions. Great  credit  should  be  given  to 
him  for  this  work.  This  is  another  proof 
of  the  old  adage  in  which  Hawkeye  peo- 
ple take  pride.  "In  all  that  is  good.  Iowa 
affords  the  best." 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  a  Congressman 
is  net  big  enough  to  give  credit  to  those 
who  are  entitled  to  it — even  though  they 
belong  to  a  different  poliiical  party — 
then  such  a  Congressman  is  too  small 
to  be  a  Member  of  this  Hoase.  Senator 
Guy  Gillktte  as  chairman  has  given 
splendid  service  to  the  country  and  to 
agriculture.  He  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
carry  cut  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee,  and  it  is  up  for  discussion 
today  in  the  Senate.  Also,  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  today  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  Fulmer  bill.  H.  R.  7257.  which 
bill  is  Identical  with  the  Gillette  bill, 
S.  2600.  and  has  sent  the  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  Hcu-.e,  where  it  ought  to  bs 
appi  oved  and  passed. 

Hereafter  I  will  have  something  to  spy 
In  support  of  the  use  of  agricultural 
products,  but  at  present  I  rise  to  call 
attention  to  the  speech  which  Senntor 
Gillette  made  by  radio  over  the  blue 
network  last  night,  and  I  ask  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  by  printing  this 
speech  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
In  order  to  conform  to  the  rulirg  and 
comply  with  regulations,  I  have  already 
gotten  certificate  of  the  Public  Printer 
This  speech  Is  as  follows: 

Mr.  OiLLETTE.  The  Evening  Star  is  once 
more  evidencing  its  alertness  to  timely  topics 
in  the  allotment  of  the  Radio  Forum  time  for 
this  evenliif  to  the  discussion  of  the  Nation's 
rubber  situation,  particularly  the  field  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  production.  Rarely  do  our  peo- 
ple have  before  them  a  problem  as  vital  and. 
at  the  sara"  time,  a  problem  concerning  which 
there  Is  so  much  confusion,  misunderstand- 
ing, and  conflict  of  statement. 

I  am  gr  teful  that  I  have  been  asked  to 
make  a  brief  statement  this  evening.  I  do 
not  come  as  one  who  possesses  any  technical 
training  or  technical  knowledge  which  would 
qualify  him  to  express  dependable  opinions, 
but  as  one  who  has  sat  for  months  with  the 
subcommittee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
charged  with  the  duty  of  conducting  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  subject  of  arti- 
ficial rubber  production.  This  subcommittee 
has  held  more  than  100  hours  of  public  hear- 
ings. Its  members.  Senators  NoRais,  McNary, 
Thomas  of  OKlahoma,  and  Wheeler,  have  met 
day  after  day.  week  after  week,  and  month 
after  month  endeavoring  to  learn  the  facts 
pertaining  to  the  Nation's  rubber  situation. 
In  the  limited  time  allotted  to  this  broadcast. 
It  Is  obviously  impossible  for  me  to  present 
even  the  high  points  of  evidence  presented 
in  these  scores  and  scores  of  hours  of  In- 
vestigations and  discussion.  Perhaps  then, 
I  can  make  the  best  contribution  to  the 
general  subject  by  listing  facts  which  are 
generally  accepted  by  all  concerned  and  tlien 
referring  briefly  to  some  facts  that  are  In 
dispute. 


At  the  outset.  I  wish  to  deny  with  ;tll  tlie 
vehemence  of  which  I  am  capable,  the  wholly 
unjust  and  wholly  unjustified  editorial  sug- 
gestions wtiich  have  recently  appeared  in 
some  poorly  Informed  publicity  media  to  the 
effect  that  this  controversy  is  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  of  long  standing  between  the  Na- 
tion's farming  interests  on  the  one  hand  and 
its  great  petroleum  interests  on  the  other, 
and  that  the  contest  is  wholly  motivated  by 
selfish  enterprises  and  selfish  interests  I 
allow  myself  to  indulge  in  the  hope  that  a 
few  brief  statements  this  evening  relative 
to  the  national  rubber  situation  may  be  clari- 
fying and  helpful. 

Tins  Nation  has  for  many,  many  years 
been  the  world's  greatest  market  lor  rubber, 
and  has  been  largely  dfpenaent  for  Its  sup- 
plies on  the  natural  rubber  production  from 
the  plantation-  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and 
the  adjacent  mainlands  As  a  consequence, 
the  incursion  into  and  occupitlon  of  th-se 
areas  by  the  hostile  Japanese  forces  de- 
stroyed these  sources  of  supply,  as  far  as  cur 
Nation  is  concerned,  almost  overnight.  Scant 
indeed. were  the  reserves  accurruiated  in  an- 
ticipation of  such  a  contingency.  This  Is  no 
time  for  recrimination  or  for  attempts  to 
accuse  anyone  of  responsibility  for  this  lack 
of  foresight  or  to  ask  why  precautionary 
steps  were  not  taken  in  anticipation  of  the 
occupation  of  these  rubber  plantations  by 
hostile  armies.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
situation  was  not  foreseen  in  time.  ai;d  the 
fact  remains  that  the  war  developments  re- 
sulting in  the  control  of  these  areas  by  the 
Axis  Nations  found  the  United  Nations  with 
exceedingly  limited  reserves.  Practically  the 
only  reserve  stock  piles  In  the  control  of  the 
United  Nations  were  some  quite  6ubstant;al 
reserves  in  the  United  States  in  accumuJated 
supplies,  plus  the  very  substantial  stock  pile 
in  private  ownership  and  use  on  automobiles 
and  truck-s  With  the  exception  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  our  war  Allies  Immediately  turned  to 
the  United  States  for  help,  and  our  limited 
reserve  which  might  have  tided  us  over  a 
period  of  shortage  if  tlie  demand  had  been 
limited  to  our  own  needs,  became  entirely 
Inadequate  to  meet  these  insistent  and  ex- 
panding demands  of  the  nations  allied  with 
us  A  careful  review  of  these  anticipated 
needs  revealed  the  unpalatable  fact  that  the 
insatiable  and  rapidly  expanding  demands  of 
the  war  machine  for  all  available  rubber  sup- 
plies would  cause  our  limited  reserves  to  dis- 
appear with  almost  the  rapidity  of  melting 
snow.  Our  responsible  agents  reached  the 
concltislon.  which  we  all  share  today,  that 
the  United  Nations  war  needs  in  the  suc- 
ceeding months  will  require  every  pound  of 
rubber  that  wt  -  .n  ^  cure  from  any  source 
whatever — i.  ■.  i;  L  u\.laimed,  or  synthetic — 
and  some  hA^r  cone  so  far  as  to  conclude 
that  even  these  sources  will  be  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demands  for  some  time,  and  that 
probably  there  will  be  no  supplies  for  private 
use;  and  some  havp  eone  so  far  as  to  express 
the  opinion  that  it  1:  sv  ne  necessary  to  con- 
fiscate some  of  the  jui<ijues  now  in  private 
industry. 

Feverish  Inter' "t  v  .-  it  once  manifested 
In  every  sugget  i.  :;  c;  >;pply  sources  which 
might  alleviate  the  situation.  Tremendotis 
Interest  developed  in  supplemental  natural 
rubber  supplies — the  expansion  of  the  re- 
8t>urces  of  Brazil  and  other  countries  of  the 
American  Tropics,  as  well  as  the  study  and 
steps  toward  the  development  of  new  vege- 
table and  plant  £om"ces  from  which  natural 
rubber  could  be  secured.  But  it  was  pain- 
fully apparent  at  once  that  tliese  new  or  ex- 
panded sources  would  require  time  beyond 
the  period  wlien  our  needs  would  become 
acute,  and  while  this  field  Is  being  develcptd, 
attention  of  necessity  iur::(d  to  other  pos- 
sible sources  of  snpplv  C  ■..^idPratlOn  turned 
to  the  '>>  '••  -c:-i]:  rubber,  or  r- <.;/.;::  ,ed  rub- 
ber. Extra,  aeaiii  tsiimates  wtre  made  of 
possible   recoveries  from   this  source.     Esti- 


mates ran  ail  the  way  from  400.000  tons  to 
10.000.000  tons  A  well-couceivcd  campaiga 
was  put  into  effect  to  secure  tliis  scrap  rub- 
ber within  a  few  weeks'  lime.  Our  people 
responded  actively  and  generously,  but  the 
results  have  been  disappointing,  and  Uie 
supplies  which  the  campaign  for  scrap  rub- 
ber brought  us  failed  to  reacii  even  the 
minimum  flguie  of  estimate  up  to  the  date  of 
this  broadcast. 

Confiscation  of  the  great  stock  pile  in  the 
I  bands  of  American  motorcar  owners  became 
!  unthinkable  after  mature  cousiderauiyii. 
Our  Nation's  industry  and  economy  has  be- 
come so  geared  to  rubber-ciad  wheels  that 
tlie  certain  break -down  consequent  to  a  con- 
fiscation program  made  s^tch  a  source  impos- 
sible, excepting  as  the  last  resort  of 
desperation. 

There  remained,  then,  one  alluring  possi- 
bility— the  production  of  aiiiflcial  substi- 
tutes, or  synthetic  rubber.  Our  responsible 
agencies  began  to  point  their  course  toward 
this  goal  of  rubber  syntlieisis,  and  while  they 
have  been  lessening  rapidly  the  distance  to 
be  traveled  to  the  goal  of  synthetic-rubber 
production,  then  steps  have  been  uncertain, 
unsteady,  hesitating,  faltering,  and  stum- 
bling. In  trying  to  explain  these  uncertain- 
ties of  action  and  declslcn.  some  of  our  citi- 
zens have  attributed  It  to  the  fact  that  the 
field  of  synthetic-rubber  production  was  a 
new  and  untried  field  with  many  undevel- 
oped end  undetermined  types  of  production 
plaiil.s  and  proce'ii.es.  Others,  less  chaiitabie. 
have  freely  made  the  charge  that  the  finan- 
cial values  incident  to  the  control  of  a  great 
industry,  the  access  to  a  great  process-royalty 
pool,  and  the  ownership  of  a  host  of  valuatle 
plants  built  at  Government  expense  would 
be  of  such  immense  value  in  the  post-war 
period  that  they  have  been  factors  In  influ- 
encing steps.  Judgments,  decisions,  and 
directions  taken  toward  the  goal  of 
production. 

I  do  not  have  the  time,  and  I  realize  that 
this  is  not  the  place,  to  discuss  these  opin- 
ions. At  the  conclusion  of  these  ren^arks  I 
shall  take  occasion  to  state  some  of  my  owu 
personal  views  and  Judgments.  But  fur- 
ther than  this.  I  shall  confine  my  statements 
to  facts  presented  before  our  committee  in 
the  course  of  its  work. 

Synihetic  rubber,  or  artificial  rubber,  can 
readily  be  made  of  a  quality  which  wiU 
compare  favorably  with  natural  rubber  for 
most  tises. 

Some  types  of  synthetic  rubber  are  even 
pieierable  to  the  natural  rubber  for  certain 
specific  uses. 

Some  of  our  great  tire  companies  have 
tested  synthetic-rubber  tires  and  the  natu- 
ral-rubber tires  in  operation  on  the  same 
vehicle  at  the  same  time.  and.  after  month* 
of  use.  have  made  comparl.sons  which  ^re 
favorable  to  the  synthetic-rubber  tne 

Most  synthetic  rubber  is  made  from  a 
product  called  butadiene.  Butadiene  can 
readily  be  made  from  alcohol  or  from  procebs- 
ing  petroleum.  Alcohol  to  produce  buta- 
diene may  be  either  synthetic  alcohol  or 
grain  or  ethyl  alcohol. 

Synthetic  alcohol  is  made  from  petroleum, 
and  the  ethyl  alcohol  is  and  can  be  made 
fnDm  a  host  of  vegetable  products,  such  as 
wheat,  com,  rye,  sweetpotatoes,  cane  mo- 
laases.  wood  pulp,  waste  of  sulfite  liquor 
from  forest  products,  and  many,  many  other 
vepretable  substances 

FYom  whatever  source  the  butac.env  is 
produced,  the  translation  of  butadiene  into 
rubber  follows  approximately  the  same 
process  and  is  a  •  (   \  -  inpie  one 

Synthetic  rubber  Irom  b\r.  diene  can  be 
made  on  a  basis  of  cost  fully  c  n.,  e:  *  \pwith 
natural  rubber,  and  tremendt.  1- \  (  iieaper 
than  the  prices  that  we  have  n  ci  Ui  pay 
at  various  times  in  the  past  to  the  closely 
integrated  rubber  monopoly  which  wh«  con- 
trolled by  English  and  Dutch  inteit-is 
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Whon  our  B;cvernmental  apencles  fully  i 
real  zed  how  dependent  we  would  be  on  the 
picduction  of  synthetic  rubber  for  cur  future 
supplies,  great  activity  followed.  lookinR  to 
the  establishment  of  plants  for  its  prodJc- 
tion. 

Allocation  of  our  needs  to  the  synthetic 
rubber  source  were  made  m  rapidly  changing 
amounts.  Early  last  fall  there  was  an  al  fit- 
ment of  about  40.000  tons  After  Pearl  l  ar- 
bor, in  late  December,  it  became  120.000  tc  ns; 
In  January  1942,  400  000  tons  A  few  weeks 
later  this  had  Jumped  to  700.000  tons,  t  len 
to  800.000  tons,  and  in  late  May  Secret  ary 
cf  Commerce  Jones  told  our  committee  tliat 
these  estimates  might  be  expanded  to  lOX).- 
000  tons  or  even  more  before  the  summer  lad 
passed 

Now  what  steps  were  being  taken  by  cur 
agents  to  supply  this  rapidly  expanding  »ro- 
gram  of  synthetic  rubber  production? 

It  must,  of  ccurse.  come  from  butadi  >ne. 
but  where  was  the  butadiene  to  be  obtair  ed? 

On  the  4th  day  of  January  1942,  our 
Government  agents  called  into  conferenc !  in 
the  city  of  Washington  a  large  numbei  of 
representatives  of  the  petroleum,  rubber,  ind 
chemical  industries  No  one  in  this  graup 
had  a  procej>s  which  was  fixed  and  deter- 
mined They  were  asked  to  pool  the  ret- alts 
.  '  their  previous  research  and  to  get  nto 
prpductlon  at  the  earliest  possible  morr  ent 
•A  Ith  some  sort  of  process,  and  were  adv  sed 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  St  ues 
would  build  the  plants  for  them.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  conference,  and  subsequent  let- 
ters of  intent  and  contract  draftmt:.  tiiere 
was  allocated  to  these  petroleum  interest ;  by 
the  Rubber  Reserve  Company  under  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  the  lum 
of  »65O0OO.0O0 

Plea?e  keep  In  mind  that  all  this  e  lort 
and  allocation  was  for  the  purpose  cf  —  - 
riucinej  butadiene  from  petroleum  p: 
petroleum  interests,  and  not  1  penny  was 
allocated  to  the  alcohol  source,  excepting  a 
relatively  small  allocation  to  the  Union  Tar- 
b:de  &  Carbon  Corporation,  which  company 
also  produced  a  substantial  amount  of  syn- 
thetic petroleum  alcohol  in  its  own  plants 

Secretary  Jones  told  us  that  the  re  ison 
that  mere  attention  was  not  given  to  the 
alcohol  process  was  because  they  had  )een 
advised  that  alcohol  was  limited  In  su  Dply 
and  only  36.000.000  gallon  were  available  for 
synthetic  rubber  production.  Mr  Fiaser 
M  'it  of  the  War  Proauctlon  Board.  I  ow- 
f  told    the    committee    that    the    re  ison 

thrtt  cnly  36  000  000  gallons  were  made  a  rail- 
able  for  synthetic  rubber  was  because  that 
was  all  that  the  Rubber  Reserve  Comjiany 
a.-ked  for 

Right  here,  let  me  advert  to  a  further  ron- 
♦'  i    to    this   confusion      In    late      941, 

M  ^I  Tat.  cf  War  Production  Board,  'sti- 
nmted  our  alcohol  needs  for  all  purposes  for 
munitions  manufacture,  antifreeze,  syn- 
thetic rubber,  and  everything  else,  at  75.- 
iXX)  000  gallons  This  was  raised  to  275 J  00.- 
'^00  gallons  after  January  1.  and  then  to 
365  000  000  gallons — with  only  36.000.000  gal- 
lons consdered  in  connection  with  the  mi  nu- 
facture  of  synthetic  rubber.  We  had  mil- 
l.ons  and  millions  of  bushels  of  c^rn  and 
wheat,  both  in  the  hands  of  th"  :  ;:  -^rs 
and  in  the  Ccmmodlty  Credit  Ccr; a,:.*  .on. 
Alcohol  could  be  readily  and  cheaply  made 
from   this   grain 

Inquiries  directed  to  the  W  -  Fr  :  :  ..^n 
Board  as  to  why  these  gram  s-iipp-e-j  '^ere 
r.ot  bein^  utilized  and  steps  t^.k^^n  'r  di- 
rect their  use  to  the  producer:.  <  :  >;  hi. 
butadiene,  and  synthetic  rubber,  br^  i^ht 
the  response  that  alcohol  was  being  riade 
f'  n;  blackstrap  mola.'^ses.  i  '' 
>  =.ir  refining  which  was  a  n.-; 
source  of  supply 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  th-'t  •;: 
dtately  after  these  replies  v.f'-e   sj 
5'':i    molasses    disappeared    a-s    »    S'.airr*'    uf 
t..^p-y    -Old    1.200.000    long    tens    of    Ci^baa 
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cane  were  acquired  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  l)e  changed  Into  so- 
called  Invert  molasses  for  the  production  of 
alcohol. 

Again  inquiry  was  made  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  program  as  to  why  these  tons  of  sugar- 
cane were  taken  from  the  production  of  sugar, 
resulting  in  the  rationing  of  sugar  supplies 
to  our  people,  while  the  millions  of  bushels 
of  grain  in  storage  and  wth  a  bountiful  crop 
coming  on.  were,  in  many  cases,  dumped  on 
the  ground  for  lack  of  storage  facilities. 
These  pointed  inquiries  brought  a  shift  of 
position  oa  the  part  of  those  to  whom  they 
w-ere  directed  and  assertions  that  the  grain 
could  no  be  utilized  because  of  transporta- 
tion difficulties  In  moving  the  grain  to  dis- 
tilleries equipped  to  process  it  into  alcohol. 

When  it  was  proven  tf.at  these  transporta- 
tion diCQculties  were  magnified  and  the  fur- 
ther Inquiry  made  as  1o  why  smaller  dis- 
tilleries were  not  erected  or  expanded  In 
the  grain-producing  seciions  to  obviate  the 
long  hauls  of  the  grai.n,  another  shift  of 
position  brought  the  reply  that  new  plants 
would  require  the  divers  on  of  critical  mate- 
rials vitally  needed  In  war  production  In- 
dustries. 

Many  of  the  central  western  distilling  in- 
terests urged  expansions  for  their  plants  for 
the  production  of  alcohol  and  the  transla- 
tion of  their  plant  facilities  from  beverage 
alcohol  to  industrial  alec  hoi.  Letters  urging 
this  action  have  been  addressed  to  the  War 
Production  Board  many  months  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  but  received  scant  at- 
tention and  no  favorable  consideration.  Com- 
munities from  the  grain-producing  sections 
of  the  Nation  sent  numerous  delegations  to 
Washington  with  proposfils  for  the  establish- 
ment of  small  alcohol  plints  in  their  respec- 
tive communities.  Some  of  these  proposals 
had  been  well  planned  and  engineered.  Some 
had  nothing  behind  them  but  the  wishful 
thinking  of  their  spor.sors.  But  whether 
their  proposals  were  concrete  or  abstract,  they 
received  no  encouragement  whatever  from 
those  in  control  of  the  alcohol  program.  The 
answers  were  varied,  but  the  results  were 
the  same.  No  consideration  was  being  given 
to  the  pnxluctlon  of  butadiene  from  alcohol 
sources  excepting  the  very  small  portion  allo- 
cated to  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corpora- 
tion to  which  I  alluded  a  few  moments  ago. 
The  committee  learned  of  the  great  expan- 
sion of  synthetic-rubber  production  in  the 
European  countries.  We  learned  that  73  per- 
cent of  the  Soviet  Union's  rubber  was  syn- 
thetic and  produced  frcm  rye  and  potatoes. 
We  learned  that  Germany  had  36.000  small 
distilling  plants  scattered  through  her  farm- 
ing district,  utilizing  similar  farm  products 
for  alcohol  production.  We  learned  that  Po- 
land, Just  prior  to  the  Invasion,  had  1,600 
of  these  small  plants  and  that  the  Polish 
Government  had  established  synthetic-rub- 
ber production  from  grain  alcohol,  and  that 
the  industry-  was  rapidly  expanding  at  the 
time  of  the  German  invasion.  The  com- 
mittee located  the  expt'rt  whom  the  Polish 
Government  was  using,  a  Dr.  Szukiewicz. 
We  learned  that  he  was  In  this  country 
through  the  patriotic  efforts  of  some  govern- 
mental agents  in  the  Oifice  cf  Price  Admin- 
istration and  War  Produotion  Board,  and  that 
he  had  built  a  pilot  plant  for  the  Publlcker 
Distilling  Co,  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  it 
was  in  operation  and  producing  rubber  from 
grain.  We  brought  this  Polish  expert  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Publlcker  Co.  be- 
fore the  committee  and  verifl?d  these  facts. 
These  men  made  the  assertion  that  they  had 
gone  to  the  War  Production  Board  and  the 
Rubber  Reserve  Corporition  with  concrete 
proposals  to  go  into  immediate  production 
and  failed  to  gain  even  a  suggestion  of  con- 
sideration or  approval.  Experts  in  the  govern- 
mental experimental  laboratories,  experts  in 
•:  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  experts 
tr^ni  some  of  the  leading  agricultural  ex- 
priment   stations   In   the   Nation    appeared 
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before  the  committee  and  verified  the  chem- 
ical process  for  the  production  of  rubber  from 
grain.  There  was  some  difference  £is  to  par- 
ticular processes,  but  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion whatever  as  to  the  feasibility  of  pro- 
duction. And  may  I  add  that  there  has  not 
been  presented  to  the  committee  in  the 
months  of  hearings  a  single  word  of  evidence 
tc  refute  the  fact  that  a  good  quality  of 
rubber  can  be  readily  produced  from  buta- 
diene '.ecured  from  grain  and  vegetable 
sources.  No  one  had  the  temerity  to  assert 
before  the  committee  that  grain  rubber  could 
not  be  readily,  quickly,  and  promptly  pro- 
duced Trom  the  Nations  resources  of  grain 
and  forest  products. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  at  this  point 
to  refer  to  a  process  for  making  rubber  from 
grain  which  has  been  under  experiment  for 
some  months  and  which  Is  known  as  the 
butylene-glycol  process.  Many  outstanding 
chemists  In  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments were  conducting  researches  along  the 
lines  of  this  process.  Proponents  alleged 
that  this  process  would  greatly  shorten  and 
greatly  cheapen  production,  and  would  also 
greatly  Increase  the  percentage  of  rubber- 
making  material  to  be  secured  from  a  bushel 
of  grain  stock.  And  today  the  Agrlcultviral 
Department  is  quoted  In  the  public  press  as 
making  a  definite  announcement  that  its  re- 
search laboratory  In  Peoria.  111.,  has  fully  de- 
veloped and  proved  the  butylene-glycol  proc- 
ess. The  following  is  a  quotation  from  to- 
day's paper: 

"Chemists  at  the  laboratory  have  succeeded 
in  producing  excellent  yields  of  pure  buta- 
diene from  which  synthetic  rubber  is  made 
from  corn-made  butylene  glycol.  Three  steps 
would  be  involved  in  the  production  of  rubber 
from  farm  crops  by  this  method.  Involving 
the  fermentation  of  plentiful  farm  crops  such 
as  corn  and  wheat.  The  three  steps  are, 
raw  agricultural  material  to  butylene  glycol, 
butylene  glycol  to  butadiene,  and  butadiene 
to  rub'  ?r  " 

This  confirms  the  clahns  made  by  numerous 
witnesses  before  our  committee  and  proves 
that  even  the  advantages  for  the  alcohol 
source  heretofore  claimed  can  be  greatly 
cheapened,  expedited,  and  strengthened 

After  weeks  and  weeks  of  hearings,  objec- 
tions to  bringing  the  agriculture  sources  into 
the  program  were  abandoned  one  by  one, 
until  but  one  objection  remained — that  there 
was  no  critical  material  available  for  the 
establishment  of  new  butadiene  plants.  The 
assertion  was  made  that  whereas  it  had  been 
a  mistake  to  allocate  the  entire  program  to 
the  petroleum  Industry  last  January,  yet  the 
fact  remained  that  the  allocations  had  been 
made  and  that  construction  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  Justify  abandonment.  Cumulative 
evidence  was  produced  before  the  committee 
that  plants  for  the  production  of  alcohol 
and  butadiene  from  alcohol  could  be  con- 
structed and  placed  Into  production  in  6  to 
8  months'  time,  and  that  these  plants  could 
be  built  with  about  one-third  the  amount  of 
critical  material  that  was  being  expended  on 
comparable  plants  being  constructed  by  the 
petroleum  Industry.  To  refute  the  asser- 
tion of  those  In  charge  of  the  petroleum 
program  that  these  allocations  had  already 
been  made  and  construction  started,  the  com- 
mittee secured  the  evidence  of  the  petroleum 
contracting  parties  which  showed  that  early 
in  May  very  few.  if  any,  of  these  contract 
holders  expected  to  be  In  production  In  less 
than  an  18  months'  period.  In  many  cases, 
the  engineering  had  not  yet  been  completed. 
In  some  Instances,  sites  had  not  been  op- 
tioned and  In  some  cases  construction  had 
not  even  been  started.  It  is  fair  to  state 
that  since  the  evidence  was  so  given,  the 
War  Production  Board  has  presented  evidence 
to  the  committee  within  the  nast  10  cays 
which  Justifies  the  hope  that  these  contem- 
plated petroleum  plants  will  be  in  production 
In  the  early  fall  in  1943. 
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.\fter  peibiste.iii  invesiigaiion  auci  ham- 
mering by  the  committee,  and  after  long 
weeks  of  hearings,  a  public  announcement 
was  suddenly  made  in  the  early  portion  of 
May  this  year  that  the  War  Production  Board 
had  reached  the  decision  to  expand  its  rub- 
ber production  from  the  alcohol  source,  and 
that  200.000  tons  of  the  contemplated  pro- 
duction or  about  one-lourth  of  the  total 
was  to  be  allocated  to  the  alcohol  field  But 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  apparent 
concession  limited  the  allocation  ct  c\c::  'his 
one-fourth  portion  to  the  Union  C:,:u.de  & 
Carbon  Corporation  which  Is  closely  allied 
in  Industry  and  purpose  to  the  great  petro- 
leum and  chemical  group.  To  try  to  bring 
this  confused  picture  up  to  date  Mr  Madi- 
gan  and  Mr.  Crossland  of  the  War  Production 
Board  appeared  before  the  committee  within 
the  last  week  and  stated  the  situation  to  be 
as  follows: 

On  a  proposed  program  of  production  of 
800.000  tons  of  synthetic  rubber  200,000  had 
been  allocated  to  the  Union  Carbide  &  Car- 
ton Corporation  for  their  alcohol  process. 
Substantially  100.000  tons  had  been  allo- 
cated for  special  types  of  rubber  such  as 
neoprene.  and  the  balance  of  500.000  tons 
was  to  be  sought  by  adherence  to  the  hastily 
conceived,  wholly  unjustified  contract  pro- 
gram which  was  negotiated  under  the  pro- 
ceedings initiated  at  the  petroleum  confer- 
ence of  last  January.  In  response  to  my 
personal  question  addressed  to  Mr.  Donald 
Nelson  who  appeared  before  the  committee, 
he  stated  that  he  did  not  know  of  a  petro- 
leum process  for  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  that  had  pas.sed  beyond  the  labora- 
tory or  experimental  stage.  To  summarize 
the  situation  as  It  exists  today,  the  Rubber 
Reserve  Corporation  and  the  War  F*roduc- 
tion  Board  refuse  to  take  any  steps  what- 
ever looking  to  the  renegotiation  of  con- 
tracts hurriedly  made  some  months  ago  with 
the  great  petroleum  Industry.  Last  Friday 
Mr.  Stanley  Crossland,  of  the  Rubber  Reserve 
Corporation,  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  In  response  to  inquiries  stated  that  there 
was  In  contemplation  at  the  present  time 
no  plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  S3mthetic 
rubber  production  into  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture sources  other  than  the  allocation 
made  to  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corpora- 
tion, He  was  asked  if  any  consideration 
were  being  given  to  the  utilizing  of  the 
Polish  process,  sponsored  by  the  Publlcker 
Distilling  Corporation,  He  was  asked  if  any 
consideration  were  being  given  to  the  groups 
from  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  contiguous 
States  u.  li  had  completed  their  engineer- 
ing l,,ni  ir;..nged  their  finances,  had  op- 
tioned more  than  90  percent  of  their  con- 
struction material  and  claimed  to  be  able 
to  get  into  production  within  6  months. 
He  was  apked  if  any  consideration  were  being 
given  to  !h  much-publicized  Houdry  proc- 
e.ss  which  claimed  to  be  able  to  build  its 
plants  and  produce  butadiene  within  a  much 
shorter  time  and  with  less  expenditure  of 
critical  material.  He  was  asked  if  there 
were  consideration  being  given  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  small  plants  near  the  source 
of  grain  supply.  He  was  asked  if  any  steps 
were  In  contemplation  or  being  taken  to 
develop  the  butylene-ttlycol  process  of  pro- 
duction of  butadiene  f;  ni  •  lin.  which 
eminent  sponsors  clalnicci  vvt.uld  produce 
heavier  recoveries  frcm  each  bushel  of  grain 
and  with  much  cheapened  cost  of  produc- 
tion. To  all  of  these  questions  the  answer 
was  In  effect.  "No."  To  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  Madlgan  before  thf  committee  last  week 
the  program  u:i.'-  '  (iffinitely  &et  about  2 
weeks  ago," 

The  time  allotted  for  this  broadcast  is 
rapidly  passing,  I  shall  have  time  to  state  a 
few  personal  conclusions  before  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  off  the  air.  Again  mn'.  I  ay 
that  the  committee  as  a  whole  has  no  qu.irrtl 
with  the  petroleum  industry;  that  no  one  of 
the  irieiiit>'r=  ha?  nv.w  d<^«ire  to  curtail  or  lii- 


tcrltrc  v.iih  any  iegiiauaie  activity  of  the 
great  petroleum,  rubber,  and  chemical  Indus- 
tries of  the  Nation,  but  we  see  the  Nation's 
war  effort  Jeopardized  through  a  lack  of  rub- 
ber We  see  the  people  of  the  Nation  asked  to 
make  stupendous  sacrifices  to  preserve  our 
dwindling  rubber  reserve  for  war  purposes. 
We  see  an  Impending  destructive  threat  to 
the  wide-flung  industries  of  the  Nation  essen- 
tial to  its  economic  life  and  vitally  essential 
to  the  production  of  its  revenues  and  the 
maintenance  of  its  war  Industries.  We  are 
forced  to  face  the  undcubted  fact  that  it  will 
require  the  straining  of  every  national  nerve 
cell  and  the  exploration  of  every  channel  of 
supply  to  meet  the  rubber  demands  for  the 
war  effort  and  for  the  essential  civilian  needs. 
We  see  a  source  of  supply,  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry, and  we  would  be  the  last  to  advocate 
the  abrogation  cf  that  source  of  supply,  even 
though  we  are  forced  to  realize  that  these 
petroleum  supplies  are  dwindling  and  are  not 
replaceable,  yet  the  need  is  so  dire  that  we 
concede  the  necessity  for  continuing  to  use 
some  of  our  petroleum  resources  in  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  rubber  But  we  also  see 
a  great  source  of  supply  for  the  production  of 
rubber  in  our  sui-pluses  of  grain,  pulp-mill 
wastes,  sweetpotatoes.  cane,  and  other  agri- 
cultural sources.  We  see  a  new  wheat  crop 
now  in  harvest  being  in  some  cases  dumped 
on  the  ground  through  the  lack  of  storage 
facilities.  We  see  this  source  of  agriculture 
supply  which  can  readily  be  converted  into 
synthetic  rubber  and  further  realize  that 
this  supply  is  not  Irreplaceable,  but  is  re- 
curring production  year  after  year.  Yet  we 
have  been  forceb  to  say  that  those  who 
have  charge  of  fhe  program  of  rubber  pro- 
duction have  been  negligent  indeed  In  tak- 
ing steps  to  utilize  those  replaceable  sup- 
plies. We  have  been  forced  to  note  that 
no  concessions  of  any  kind  have  been  made 
to  the  production  of  rubber  from  alcohol 
excepting  as  the  result  of  peisistent  hammer- 
ing on  the  part  of  those  who  have  advocated 
the  program  of  its  use  We  see  these  con- 
cessions grudgingly  made,  and  made  only 
after  the  advancement  of  every  possible  ex- 
cuse for  not  so  doing.  I  am  not  ready  to 
concede,  as  has  been  charged  by  some,  that 
this  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  alcohol  soiu-ce 
is  motivated  by  unpatriotic  or  selfish  interest. 
I  prefer  to  believe  that  those  responsible  for 
the  Judgments  and  decisions  that  have  been 
made  have  failed  to  Investigate  the  problem 
in  its  ent:tety  uid  have  approached  it  solely 
from  the  pc:.-p:ctive  of  long  association  with 
a  particular  Industry,  and  the  fact  that  they 
may  be  congenttally  or  through  long  training 
unable  to  conceive  a  breadth  of  vlewpxoint 
that  Is  unrestricted  or  uncontrolled  by  their 
own  habits  or  personal  thoughts  due  to  train- 
ing with  some  particular  Industry, 

America  wants  rubber.  America  must 
have  rubber.  The  United  Nations  must  have 
rubber.  We  must  have  the  rubber  quickly. 
We  must  have  the  rubber  in  amounts  suffi- 
cient for  our  war  needs  and  sufficient  to 
maintain  on  a  reasonably  productive  basis  all 
our  essential  industries.  We  have  supplies 
from  which  this  rubber  can  be  made  We 
have  these  supplies  in  tremendous  quan- 
tities. We  have  the  processes  with  which 
these  supplies  can  be  translated  into  rubber. 
We  have  the  engineering  and  technical  skill 
to  put  these  processes  into  production  What 
possible  excuse  can  there  be  for  failure  to 
meet  this  indisputable  need? 

Our  present  agencies  have  fumbled  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  failed.  The  record  of  the 
last  few  months  is  not  one  to  which  anyone 
can  point  with  pride  W  lir-l  f  r  ^h'-  failure  Is 
the  result  of  Incompetence  of  one  or  more 
individuals,  whether  it  is  the  result  of  wrong 
advice  gr.f>:  bv  tyosp  \r.  mbordlnate  posi- 
tions to  th  .~e  p  ilcy-making  individuals 
charged  v.;'r.  'hf  duty  of  making  the  policy 
Judgment.':,  cr  whether  it  is  properly  charged 
to  any  man  or  to  any  group  of  men  from 
tilterlor,     questionable,     or     sordid     motives 


which  might  have  influenced  their  advice  or 
decisions,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  after 
long  months  of  indecision  and  uncertainty 
we  are  yet  long  months  away  from  the  pro- 
duction goal,  and  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee feel  that  with  a  situation  of  this 
kind  so  fraught  with  destructive  possibili- 
ties to  our  Nation  that  the  time  for  quibbling 
and  indecision  has  passed  and  that  6n 
agency  can  and  must  be  set  up  with  direct 
responsibility,  not  to  be  exercised  inde- 
pendently of  present  agencies,  but  in  coor- 
dination with  them  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  believe  that  the  problem  belongs  to  all 
our  people,  that  our  destinies  are  at  stake, 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  place 
in  American  Industry  or  in  American  Gov- 
ernment where  there  shotild  be  a  holy  of 
holies  within  which  there  is  established  an 
'ark  of  the  covenant"  for  any  specific  In- 
dustry, and  that  all  other  Industries  must 
be  kept  outside  the  portals  with  the  asser- 
tion that  this  Is  hallowed  ground,  solely  dedi- 
cated to  one  group  of  citizens  or  one  restricted 
set  of  Interests. 
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Mr.  COCHRAN 
mornint;  •':.■:'.  :.,:-::■  •  ;r.',-  f;'--.k  a  i^'icr 
from  th-  D  -;L::f'C,  Ativ  y;;  -■'::  V-  '(-ra-s  of 
the  WoCci  \V:.,  S'  l.';:;s  Chapter.  N-  ! 
This  ou;.>  ..i.c  :;,:  c:  .:,iMZation  Is  sf'/.Uig 
an  example  that  it  would  b<  v.  til  for 
others  to  fo'lcw,  W!-.i:t  j::'".,.(';  v,....,\  h':  uf 
their  mrrrb>'r:-.  siitT'-rt-ii  iii-au:..:  i'->  c.:,.: - 
ing  •  ;>'  W-ik1  War,  h  ^'h:.--  rn'..i«M:v  .-f 
them  are  ubie  to  ptriorni  manual  labur. 
The  cooperation  shown  by  the  members 
of  this  organization  is  a;;  t.i.r;  t  lii' 
should  be  followed  ti.iiu^h.iU-  ii..- 
Nation. 

The  suggestion  of  this  organization 
that  the  veterans  be  recorr.ized  in  con- 
nection with  national  dof;  ii'=(  w, : k  is.  in 
my  opinion,  soimd  and  should  receive  the 
attention  of  the  officials  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  I  have  received  many  letters 
from  veterans  urging  that  they  be  given 
some  recognition  In  connection  with  this 
war.  By  reason  of  age  or  disability 
many  are  not  able  to  get  into  the  armed 
forces  iv.uch  as  they  would  like  to  again 
come  t!  w  •  defense  of  their  country.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  in  some  Slates 
the  veterans  are  acting  as  home  guards- 
men, protecting  industrial  plants, 
bridges,  municipal  power  plants,  and  so 
forth.  No  better  class  of  men  could  be 
found  for  this  work. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  thp  letter  that  I  received  from 
Peter  M  Ci.iffin.  the  commander  of  the 
orgamzaLion.     The  letter  follows: 

JtJLT  16,  1942. 
Hon.  John  J.  Cochran, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washingtov   D  C. 
II   NCF'E'E  SiF.     in  view  of  the  much-dis- 
cussed problem  regarding  the  required  man- 
power which  will  be  needed  in  the  all-out 
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v.a.-   'f.oTt   and   the   proposed  plan   ct 
ticnal   training   lor   toe   handicapped 
able    them    to   take    the   place    cl    the 
bodied,    thereby    releasing    them    for 
strenuous  war  efforts,  as  commander 
Louis  Chap'er.  No    1,  Disabled  America 
erans.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
Vising  you  ol  cur  own  employment  pre 
orlpin.^ted  by  us  In  March    19*2.   whlc(> 
proven  mcst  successful  from  the  star. 
of  the  employer  and    (the  disabled  vet 
the  employee 

Our  national  service  cfBcer    Comrade 
liam  2    Leach,  contacted  Mr    V/lllinm 
the  defense  plant  engineer  In  Mad.soii 
and   the  other  located   In  Granite  Cit 
and  succeeded  tn  placing  combat  veter; 
guard  Jobs  in  these  two  plants      Nmet 
hTc  been  employed  as  guards  on  thpse 
ects   who  are  members  of   this  organ 
They  have  all  bren  Investigated  by  th« 
eral   Bureau  of   Investigation   and    the 
Intelligence,  and  the  local  police  «u*.h' 
thTU^h  the  cooperation  cf  Mr    Fred  E 
406   fullericn    Building,  St    Louis    M"^ 
Is  plant  protection  er.s.necr  for  n 
Ke  has  found  these  men  IcyaJ.  e:' 
capable    due    to    their    previous    trnini 
soldiers   In    the    United  States  armed 
thereby  eJiniinating  the  necessity  of  tr 
them  for  this  sppcific  du'y 

It    Is   mv   thruBht    that    with   the  s 
results  that  have  been  accomplished   i 
local  community  I  wculd  be  se:fi.-h  and 
lict  indeed  as  an  ex-soldier  and  an  Ame- 
If  I  did  not  pass  this  information  on 
as   cur   Coneresw^man.   sincerely    hoping 
something  can  be  done  nationally  to  pu£ 
program  into  effect 

These  men  have  now  been  working  on 
Jobs   for   4    months   and    have   proven 
worth  in  no  small  way.  thus  speeding 
problem  cf  efBcient  protection  for  cur 
war   induilries 

This  chapter  ranks  fourth  in  size  natl 
and  the  succss  of  this  program  has 
means  of  stimulating  the  spirits  of  th 
who   have  been   ^idetracKcd.  due  to 
defects,  when  seeking  work  to  maintain 
selves   and   their   dependents. 

Most  of  cur  760  members  are  from  thi 
and  live  in  your  district,  and  I  believe 
will  be  grateful  for  any  further  mom 
this  movement  can  be  given  to  produce 
work  for  these  men  who  have  been  tri 
found  to  be  true  Americans  who  want 
what  they  can  to  carry  on  to,  victory. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Pttfh  M   Griffin. 
Commander,   St.  Lcu:s  C':apf-r, 
No.  1.  Disabled  American  Veten 
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We  Depend  on  Invention 


I  X  ['iis-::)^: 
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HCN.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

F     CONNFmClT 

IN   THE   SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED   b  I 


AXES 
Fr.rlry    Jufy    17     1942 

M:.  BA-\A:r.Ii.     M:    President,  fhere 
has  been  pending  for  many  week.s  a  most 

earne.«t  inve.stiga' :>>:'.  b'>'"  :■'•':-    C-: 
tee  on  Patents  in  CLr.iit.::  j::  \<..i;:  c-.  :.a.:i 
proposed    legislation.      Recently    judse 
Prank,  of  th*-  C:: -.::'   C    ::-t    of  A 
for  theScconel  C:     .  '.  ::.  a  decision  t: 
the  following  statement: 

The  controversy  between  the  dc:   ■       -j    .nnd 

assailants  of  our  patf  nt  system  m.i.  :jl  iijout 
a  false  issu-  —  ':  -  -'  -vilus  to  invention  Tlie 
real  issue  n:  v  oe  :!;e  ~timtilus  to  invest  nent. 
On  that  a.-Jii  ::;  r.  a  statutory  revisiDn  of 
cu-  i-itent  systt-m  aliould  not  be  too  djastic. 
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M:  President .  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
f  :  July  1942  appears  an  article  entitled 
"We  Depend  on  Invention."  It  is  so  per- 
tinent and  so  stimulating  to  our  general 
understanding  of  a  viewpoint  at  least  in 
connection  with  the  inquiry  now  in  prog- 
ress, that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Appendix.  I 
have  already  procured  an  estimate  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  cost  of  printing 
it  in  the  Record,  which  is  $180.  Under 
the  rule,  I  am  required  to  make  that 
statement  to  the  Senate  at  this  time.  I 
feel  that  the  article  is  fully  worth  while 
in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  now 
pending.  [ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  ' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  i 
as  follous: 

We   Depend    on   Invention — An   Answer   to   ' 
THiniXi.\N  Ar.NOLD — Br  L.^wnrNCE  Lancner 

(Lawrence  Langner  studied  patent  law  and 
engineering  at  Berkbeck  Callege  and  the  Lon- 
don Polytechnic  Institute  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1911  to  found  the  firm  cf 
Langner.  Parry.  Card  &  l^nrner.  international 
patent  sclicitcrs  An  American  citizen,  he 
S3rvcd  as  the  consultant  on  foreign  patents 
on  the  committee  which  drew  up  the  patents 
section  cf  the  Versailles  Treaty:  he  initiated 
and  is  the  secretary  of  the  National  Inventors 
Council.  Department  cf  Commerce,  which 
handles  the  evaluation  and  distribution  cf 
Inventions  for  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy.  He  is  also  the  founder  and  one  of  the 
administrative  directors  of  the  Theatre 
Guild  ) 

I  have  met  Thurman  Arnold  only  once — 
in  the  board  room  of  th?  House  Committee  on 
Patents,  on  March  11.  1941.  Mr  Arnold  was 
accusing  our  industrialists  of  hampering  the 
Army  and  Navy  by  mt;ans  of  patents.  The 
subject  of  ethyl  gasol.ne  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion— an  invention  which  by  adding  a 
mixture  of  tetraethyl  lead  and  other  com- 
pounds to  gasoline  has  revolutionized  both 
the  automobile  and  the  airplane  industry, 
and  has  created  more  horsepower  than  50 
Boulder  Dams.  At  this  time  I  heard  Mr 
Arnold  make  the  following  astonishing  re- 
mark: "Now  whether  these  I  ethyl  |  patents 
were  good.  I  do  not  know.  It  struck  me  at 
the  time.  What  else  could  you  do  with  tetra- 
ethyl lead  but  put  It  In  gasoline?  You  can't 
put  it  in  coffee." 

I  remembered  when  a  brilliant  young  sci- 
entist. Tom  Mldgley.  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  was 
looking  through  a  wincow  he  had  made  In  an 
engine  to  try  to  find  a  way  of  ^stepping  up 
its  horsepower.  I  thought  of  the  years  of 
patient  experimenting  by  Midgley  and  his 
staff  in  testing  out  the  properties  of  over 
20.000  compounds  until  he  hit  upon  the  per- 
fect formula  of  tetruethyl  lead  and  sub- 
stances which  doubled  and  then  quadrupled 
the  horsepxjwer  of  all  the  gas  engines  in  the 
world 

I  remembered  the  difflculties  cf  placing  the 
new  invention,  called  ethyl  gasoline,  on  the 
market:  the  millions  spent  in  overcoming 
obstacles,  the  refusal  of  automobile  com- 
panies to  cooperate,  the  search  over  the 
Mediterranean  and  Dead  Seas  for  sources  of 
supply — ending  In  the  building  of  great  ships 
fcr  extracting  chemicfils  from  the  ocean. 

I  remembered  the  time  when  the  chemists 
of  the  country  honored  Tom  Midgley  by  mak- 
ing him  president  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society — the  time  when  he  was  given  the 
Priestly  medal  at  Atlantic  City  in  1941,  the 
highest  award  a  chemist  can  receive. 

'What  else  could  you  do  with  tetraethyl 
lead  but  put  it  in  gasoline?  You  cant  put 
it  in  coffee."  Thus  spoke  Thurman  Arnold, 
self-appointed  author  of  a  brand-new  patent 
law  for  America.  And  if  anyone  questions 
Mr.  Arnolds  knowledge  or  experience  for  the 
task,  he  will  find  Justification  for  his  doubts 


In  another  statement  Mr.  Arnold  made  at 
the  same  hearing:  "I  do  not  feel  myself 
competent  to  testify  as  to  the  pvu-ely  patent 
aspect  of  the  patent  law." 

It  is  Mr  Arnold's  duty,  as  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  enforce 
the  antitrust  laws,  not  the  patent  laws.  The 
American  pe<iple.  through  action  of  Congress, 
have  long  ago  decided  that  laree  corporations 
shall  not  usa  their  pover  to  oppress  the  small 
business  men  by  monopolistic  restraint  of 
trade  Mr  Arnold  wins  our  admiration  for 
the  consistency  of  his  attacks  on  monopolies. 
a  monopoly  in  the  sense  that  large  corpora- 
tions, he  has  had  the  courage  to  strike  at 
the  monopolistic  practices  of  labor  unions. 
But  in  attacking  the  patent  system  he  has 
shewn  himself  unable  to  distinguijh  between 
the  type  of  monopoly  which  takes  from  the 
public  something  which  it  possesses  and  that 
which  takes  nothing  from  the  public  but 
gives  it  something  which  it  did  not  possess 
before  Thus  the  patent  or  copyright  is  not 
a  monnp,oly  in  t!:e  sen.se  that  large  corpora- 
tions or  labor  unions  may  be  monopolistic, 
for  the  inventor  or  author,  in  exchange  for 
the  patent  or  copyright,  gives  the  public 
something  which  did  not  exist  before — a  new 
Invention  or  a  new  work  of  art.  During  the 
term  of  the  patent  or  copyright  the  public 
must  refrain  from  infringing,  but  after  the 
term  has  expired  the  Invention  or  work  of 
art  can  be  used  freely  by  the  public.  Without 
the  patent  sj'stem  there  would  be  little  or  no 
incentive  for  inventors  to  invent  or  for  for- 
eigners to  bring  their  Inventions  to  this 
country  According  to  the  National  Indus- 
trial Repearcl  Council,  the  enormous  sum 
of  over  $300,000,000  in  capital  Is  Invested  an- 
nually by  research  departments  of  American 
corporations  and  by  individual  Independent 
inventors.  The  patents  obtained  upon  the 
resulting  inventions  represent  insurance 
policies  for  the  return  of  this  capital  to  the 
progressive  lndu.strialist  or  Inventor  who 
expends  it 

2.  Because  of  Mr  Arnold's  crusading  atti- 
tude toward  big  business  and  the  labor  unions, 
the  public  believes  that,  in  attacking  the 
patent  system.  Mr  Arnold  is  merely  continu- 
ing his  flght  against  monopolies  which  are 
harmful  to  the  interests  of  the  public.  In 
my  opinion,  quite  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
I  believe  that  this  crusade  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
Is  not  only  detrimental  to  the  public  interest 
but  will  also  be  detrimental  to  the  war  effort. 
Mr  Arnold's  "cup  of  coffee'  attitude  toward 
Inventors  is  no  casual  position.  He  is  out  to 
destroy  the  fundamentals  of  the  American 
patent  system.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  prepared  a  Senate  bill  (S.  2491) 
which,  as  will  be  explained  later,  would  have 
the  effect  of  discouraging  not  only  Invention 
ly  individual  inventors  but  also  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  sums  In  research  departments 
by  corporations. 

We  depend  on  our  American  Inventors  and 
the  organizers  cf  our  inventors,  the  indus- 
trialists who  have  established  the  research 
laboratories  of  our  industries,  which  are  bend- 
ing every  effort  to  help  win  the  war.  This  is 
no  time  to  harass  them. 

But  from  Mr  Arnold's  point  If  view  it  is 
th-  best  opportunity  he  has  yet  had  to  "cau- 
terize bi|,  business."  The  technique  is  sim- 
ple: it  Is  to  accuse  the  large  industrialists  of 
submitting  to  Germany  in  the  matter  of  pat- 
ents and  thereby  hampering  oiu'  war  efforts, 
and  then  to  use  the  ensuing  public  wrath 
and  indignation  as  a  smoke  screen  to  wreck 
the  patent  system. 

The  ^eat  prosperity  of  industrial  Am.erica, 
our  high  standards  of  living  for  labor,  our 
ability  tc  produce  mere  wartime  goods  than 
all  the  other  nations  put  together  because  of 
our  manufacturing  processes  and  quantity 
production  machinery — all  this  Is  largely  due 
to  the  encouragement  given  our  inventors, 
research  workers,  and  Industrialists  under  the 
patent  system,  which  Mr.  Arnold  now  seeks 
to  emasculate. 
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After  the  last  war  It  was  the  enormous  new 
development  of  the  radio,  the  automobile, 
th  motion  pictures,  the  chemical  and  metal- 
lurgical Industries — all  stimulated  under  the 
patent  system — which  ultimately  absorbed 
our  returning  soldiers,  sailors,  and  war  work- 
ers: and  it  was  our  new  inventions  In  all 
classes  of  machinery  v.hich  build  our  export 
trade  to  Its  highest  peak  In  our  history.  De- 
stroy our  incentive  to  Invent  after  the  present 
war.  and  you  destroy  one  of  the  most  potent 
forces  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  shattered 
world  Emasculation  of  the  American  patent 
system  will  mean  the  decline  of  American 
inventioi!,  and  this  In  turn  will  be  followed 
by  the  decline  of  industrial  civilization  as  we 
now  know  it. 

Mr  Arnold  accuses  the  Du  Pont  Co..  Bausch 
fi  Lomb  Co  .  General  Electric  Co.,  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  and  a  number  of  other  concerns 
of  having  been  engaged  in  conspiracies  with 
German  cartels  or  combines,  and  charges 
that,  as  a  result.  American  factory  capacity 
to  manufacture  important  war  materiPls  has 
been  restricted  if  not  largely  prevented  by 
the  Germans.  Mr  Arnold  further  claims 
that  these  manufacturers  have  been  duped 
by  the  Germans  and  have  been  playing  Hit- 
ler's game  by  holding  up  American  war  pro- 
duction. 

If  Mr  Arnold's  charges  are  true,  then  these 
industrialists  have  played  the  role  of  near 
traitors,  and  the  public  is  entitled  to  know 
why  they  are  permitted  to  have  control  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  war  contracts. 

3.  Let  us  examine  Mr.  Arnold's  major  con- 
tention: That  our  American  manufacturers 
have  been  duped  by  the  Germans  and  have 
been  playing  Hitler's  game  by  holding  up 
American  war  prrductlon  As  Senator  Bone 
lias  pictorially  expressed  It:  "Our  indu'rtrial- 
Ists  have  been  holding  hands  with  Hitler  " 

But  It  Is  as  plain  as  a  plke.^aff  that  It  Is  not 
the  Gcnnans  who  have  dup?d  the  American 
manufacturers,  but  the  American  manufac- 
turers who  have  duped  the  Germans.  For, 
as  Mr.  Arnold  states,  most  cjf  these  German 
Inventions  of  strategic  materials  have  proved 
to  be  extremely  valuable  to  us. 

I  affirm  positively,  wlthcut  fear  of  contra- 
diction and  on  Mr.  Ai'uold's  own  testimony, 
that  imder  the  beneficial  operation  of  our 
patent  system  these  same  American  manu- 
facttucrs  whom  Mr.  Arnold  vilifies  secured 
from  Germany  knowledge  of  the  following 
strategic  materials,  which  1  list  from  Mr 
Arnold's  own  catalog: 

Teuacene.  a  percussion  expl  sive.  In- 
formation obtained  from  Germany  by  the 
Remington  Arms  Co..  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Du  Pont  Co. 

Op'tiatl  glass  and  ini>tvuments.  InTorma- 
tlon  obtained  from  Germany  by  the  Bausch 
&  Lomb  Co. 

Plexiglass,  a  plastic  glass  used  for  air- 
planes. Information  obtained  Irom  Ger- 
many by  Rohm  &  Haas. 

Caxbaloy,  a  tungsten  steel  alloy  used  lor 
hardening  steel.  Information  obtained  irom 
Germany  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 

Buna  rubber,  a  synthetic  rubber  substitute. 
Information  obtained  from  Germany  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Magnesium,  a  substitute  for  aluminum. 
Information  about  new  proce.sses  obtained 
fiDm  Germany  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  cf 
America. 

Atabrlne.  a  substitute  for  quinine.  In- 
formation obtained  from  Germany  by  the 
Winthrop  Chemical  Co. 

One-hundred-octane  aviation  gasoline.  In- 
formation on  which  American  process  is  based 
obtained  from  Germany  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Synthetic  toluol  for  TNT.  Information  on 
which  American  process  Is  based  obtained 
from  Germany  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  Jersey. 


Yet  SeihiJi  />.  n:  tells  us  that  the  men 
a!  t  these  inventions  out  of  Germany 
were     uo.dlng  hands   with  Hitler." 

I  Icnow  of  very  few  instances  where  Ger- 
many hnf  •  -.-f.ted  in  th''  wrir  fr-'n  inventions 
sectn'eci  rr.'in  us — larv'r.y  ;>•■(  .m.^-'  our  inven- 
tors ai;d  mdi  tria:.st6  were  not  busying 
themselves  on  :;v  :  mr:  strategic  materials  at 
the  time  when  H.*.  :  v.  =  :  iig  his  inventors 
and  industrialii>iii  u-  pripun.  lor  war.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  our  industrialists, 
in  bringing  these  Inventions  over  here,  had 
to  risk  millions  of  dollars  in  the  building  of 
plants  in  this  country.  Moreover,  ae  men- 
tioned above,  seme  of  these  inventions. 
notably  100-octane  gasoline  and  synthetic 
tc!iv  !  cip  .  ;^'C!  by  our  own  inventors  and 
Innrst:  a!  '^r.  v.ire  based  upon  information 
recf.vpd  fri  n,  Germany.  From  this  list  and 
from  .If  ;  ;i')licity  which  has  been  given  to 
these  inventions,  the  impression  may  exist 
that  the  best  inventions  are  made  in  Ger- 
many. This  impression  is  qiute  erroneous. 
I  believe  that  large  numbers  of  inventions  of 
considerably  greater  value  to  our  war  effort 
than  those  listed  above  have  been  made  by 
our  inventors  and  in  our  research  labora- 
tcrles— thp.nks  to  the  stimulation  of  our 
patent  system. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  that  these  German 
Inventions  were  brought  to  this  country  by 
the  American  corooratlons  now  under  &re. 
let  us  look  at  the  Senite  records.  One  small 
corporation  located  in  Philadelphia.  Rclim  & 
Haas,  made  the  statement  before  the  Senate 
committee  that,  but  for  their  contract  ar- 
rangements with  the  Germans,  "there  would 
net  new  be  an  inch  of  plexij^lass  in  American 
bomber  or  fighting  planes  today":  while  the 
Remington  Arms  Co.  which  made  Its  ex- 
plosives agreement  with  the  Germans  in  the 
year  1929,  stated  that  "but  for  this  agree- 
ment tetracene  would  not  be  available  at  all 
to  the  United  States  Government" 

Even  a  child  can  understand  that  we  are 
belter  off  with  the  knowledge  of  these  in- 
ventions than  we  should  be  without  them. 
Mr.  Arnold  has  never  directly  or  indirectly 
dealt  with  this  reality.  He  has  discolored  It 
by  the  statement  that.  In  bringing  over  these 
inventions  to  the  United  States,  the  Ger- 
mans, by  means  of  agreements  under  pat- 
ents, productd  a  shortage  of  these  materials 
here. 

His  contentions  can  be  divided  Into  two 
parts:  (1)  That  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
been  directly  prevented  from  securing  war 
supplies  by  means  cf  patents;  and  (2)  that 
our  manufacturers,  and  the  public  in  gen- 
eral, have  been  prevented  from  receiving  ade- 
quate supplies  o^  these  strategic  materials 
becau-se  the  factory  facilities  of  the  United 
States  have  been  restricted,  as  compared  with 
what  they  would  liave  been  had  It  not  been 
for  the  existence  of  patent  as;ieements  with 
the  Germans. 

4  The  first  part  of  Mr.  Arnold's  contention 
has  lieen  denied  by  ixith  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Under  the  law  of  June  25,  1910,  as  amended 
July  1.  1918,  our  Government,  which  includes 
tiie  Army  and  Navy  as  well  as  its  contractors 
(and.  by  court  Interpretation,  its  subcon- 
tractors), need  pay  no  attention  whatsoever 
to  patents,  and  may  use  any  patented  Inven- 
tion without  so  much  as  a  "by  yotir  leave"  to 
the  patentee.  This  is  so  whether  the  country 
is  at  war  or  at  peace.  If  the  Government 
or  the  contractor  refuses  to  pay  a  royalty,  the 
patentee's  only  remedy  for  securing  Just  com- 
pensation is  a  suit  against  the  Government 
(and  not  against  the  contractor)  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  Some  of  the  claims  which  were 
lodged  against  our  Government  by  patentees 
fcr  the  use  of  their  inventions  during  the  last 
war  are  still  pending  before  the  Coiirt  of 
Claims. 

When  Mr.  Arnold  was  trumpeting  forth  his 
same  charges  in  the  newspapers  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  Chairman  Krameh  of  the  alert  Hotise 
Committee  on  Patents  prepared  a  bill  (H.  R. 


3360)  entititf.  .\  bill  prohibiting  issuance 
and  enforcement  ol  injunctions  en  patents 
when  necessary  in  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense." Mr.  Arnold  was  invited  to  appear 
before  the  committee  and  tell  them  Low  the 
patent  system  was  causing  shortages  and 
whether  this  bill  would  help  him.  He  did  so, 
but  he  failed  to  convince  llua  committee, 
made  up  of  competent  lawyers  and  business- 
men, that  any  chaivge  in  the  patent  law  was 
necest-ary. 

Mr.  Fritz  Lanham,  cf  Texas,  one  of  the 
ablest  Congressmen  in  the  House,  was  quick 
to  understand  the  situation  when  Mr.  Arnold 
drew  comparisons  between  the  great  increase 
in  production  in  Germany  as  compared  with 
the  alleged  restricted  production  in  this  ccua- 
try  He  put  the  maUer  to  Mr.  Arnold  in  a 
nutshell: 

"Mr.  Lanham.  Is  not  this  increased  produc- 
tion vhat  has  come  on  through  the  years  in 
Germany  due  to  the  fact  that,  so  to  speak, 
they  have  been  l<x>king  forward  and  prepar- 
ing for  Der  Tag  and  that  over  in  this  coun- 
try we  have  been  making  no  such  prepara- 
tions and  have  not  had,  with  the  normal  de- 
mano,  any  reason  to  increase  our  productiou 
so  greatly? 

"Mr.  Arnold.  I  tbink,  if  you  mean  that  we 
have  t>een  asleep  at  the  switch  to  permit  sit- 
uations like  magnesium,  optical  instruments, 
tungsten  carbide,  and  aiiuninum.  and  all  of 
these  things,  to  cccur — I  think  that  we  have 
been  asleep  at  the  switch,  and  the  bill  is 
something  which  I  think  might  wake  u^  up 
by  putting  a  direct  responsibility  on  the  ap- 
propriate departments  cf  the  Government  to 
see  if  we  could  keep  awake." 

Neither  of  the  "appropriate  departments" 
(Army  and  Navy)  seemed  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Arnold,  in  1941.  that  any  such  shortages  or 
l3ottlene<dts  as  existed  in  their  direct  supplies 
were  due  to  the  misuse  of  patents.  I  quote 
the  following  from  the  examination  of  MaJ. 
Francis  Vanderwerker  of  the  Patent  Section 
of  the  War  Department: 

"The  Chairman.  At  the  present  moment 
the  War  Department  is  not  being  hindered 
in  any  way  by  any  industry  with  patents  in 
the  manufacture  of  any  devices  that  the 
War  Department  finds  It  necessary  to  have? 
"Major  VAiJonRWTERKER.  At  the  present  time 
there  Is  no  situation  In  the  War  Department 
which  wotild  require  legislation  of  tl.ls  type." 
The  Navy  was  not  as  clear  as  the  Aimy 
on  the  subject  of  shortages.  Lieutenant 
Commander  Caldwell  told  the  committee 
that  there  might  be  some  shortages,  and 
difflculties  Insofar  as  the  subcontractors  were 
concerned,  but  he  could  not  be  stxre.  He 
was  questioned  by  Chairman  Kr.^mer  for  a 
single  instance  In  which  the  work  cf  the 
Navy  had  been  hampered  by  patents.  I  quote 
the  following: 

"'The  Chairman.  We  have  been  at  this  for 
8  months,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
close any. 

"Lieutenant  Commander  Caujwell.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  disclose  any,  either." 

Nor  did  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment agree  with  Mr.  Arnold,  for  its  couns?!. 
Mr.  O'Brian,  wrote  the  committee  as  fol- 
lows : 

"A  systematic  inquiry  made  among  mem- 
bers of  our  staff  reveals  no  particular  In- 
stance In  which  thtis  far  production  for  na- 
tional defense  has  been  unduly  delayed  or 
hampered  by  the  assertion  of  patent  rights." 
At  tills  hearing  of  March  1941  before  the 
Hotise  Patents  Committee.  Mr  Arnold  pro- 
duced a  great  deal  of  the  testimony  which  Is 
now  being  considered  by  the  Senate  Patents 
Committee.  He  paraded  a  list  of  miscreant 
manufacturers  of  aluminum,  tungsten  car- 
bide, glass,  and  magnesium:  to  them  he  hns 
now  added  some  new  names.  Inc  1 1 :■  '  * 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  b\r.  he  si  a 
dropped  some  accusations  on  which  he  leaned 
very  hard  a  year  or  so  ago. 
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5    One  nf  these  WM  a  claln;  that  the 
&  Lomb  Co..   by    agreements    with 
manufacturers   of  optical    Instrumen 
Impeded  the  war  eCTort.     Possibly  the 
Mr    Arnold  Is  no  longer  so  vociferous 
subject    Is   that    S^retary   of    War 
Stlmson,  under  date  of  August  20. 
dressed  to  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Co  .  in 
ter.  at   the   very  time   that   Mr.  Arno 
acctjsing  the  company  in  the  press  oi 
Ing  the  war  effort,  a  letter  from  which  I 
the  fc Mowing; 

"The  relations  between  the  Bausch  & 
Co.  and  the  War  Department  extendi 
a  IcnK  period  of  years  h-\ve  been  mf>st 
factory  from  every  standpoint.  At  thi: 
cal  time  the  War  Department  has  cc 
confidence  in  your  company,  for  the 
lence  of  workmanship,  productive 
and  patriotic  cooperation." 

Bu''  in  case  anyone  may  be  skeptical 
Ml-  Stimson's  letter  might  have  been 
w:'h'>ut  the  full  knowledge  of  his  £t 
me   again   quote   from    tho    Interrogai 
Major    Vanderwerker    by    Chairman 
on  the  same  subject: 

.an  KKAMnt.  I  might  a.-^k  you 
V  rker — that  is.  if  you  know— 

Bausch  *  Lomb  situation,  had  the  W 
partment  any  interference  there  or 
Bausch  &  Lcmb  at  all  times  assisting  1 
way  with  the  production  and 
of  their  articles  so  that  the  War  Depa 
was  getting  all  of  the  benefits  of  the 
of  their  t>omb  sights  and  whatever 
articles  that  they  manufactured?  ' 

'Afajor  Vandehwirkkk.  Prom  all  of 
q|1l#les  that  I  was  able  to  make  in  t 
Department   with   re=pect    to   the  Bi 
Lomb  situation.  I  failed  to  find  that 
any  trouble  at  all.  sir  " 

Now  contrast  this  clear  testimony 
Secretary    of    War    and    Major    Vandei 
with  the  statement  of  Thurman  Arnolil 
before  the  same  committee: 

'TmniMAN  AaNOLO   We  believe  th  ,• 
suit  of  the  illfn-i'  u-^o  cf  t'.ie  patent  n: 
of  Bausch  &  I<  mb  »e  are  now  in  the 
serious   suuatiu!.     ,f    a    shortage   of 
equipment." 

Who  knew  the  most  about  the  shr 
military  equipment  jn  March  1941  — fc 
of  War  Stlmson  a:  ;!  M.ijor  Vanderwe: 
the  War  Departmei.t.  or  Mr  Thurman 
of  the  Department  of  Justice? 

There  is  her"  "he  iT.:l;ca':    :.  *^  '*  Mr 
did  not  knew   a':.i-  .>-.e  v^as  '    Ik  :  g    i:: 
came  fron:  Mr    .\r:  ^  .d  !.:::. >f  If.  for  du; 
same  heaiii.^  Lf  made  ihc'  following 
"I  am  not  engaged  in  enforcing  the 
laws:   I  am  not  engaged  In  interferii 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  their  requii 
In  fact.  I  am  so  busy  that  I  do  not  kucfv 
they  are." 

So  in  March  1941.  when  Mr.  Arnold 
the  headlines  all  over  the  country 
shortages  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  he 
busy  he  did  not  even  knew  what  they 

6.  One  would  imagine  that  since  Ma 
Mr.  Arnold  would  have  had  the  time 
a  considerable  number  of  other  essen 
materials  in  which  shortages  directly 
patents  had  t  iken  place      He  in 
case    of    plexiglass,    a    nonbreakable 
glass  used  in  the  front-end  housing? 
planes  and  extremely  Important  for  t 
to  the  Senate  Patents  Committee  and 
the  small  Philadelphia  concern  which 
tained    these    invenilous    from 
hampering  production.     The  concern 
that  It  had  licensed  a  number  of  other 
States   manufacturers,    and    told   the 
committee  that  the  production  in  thi 
try  was  so  great  that  the  concerns  li: 
this  material  wtre  able  to  supply  all  th 
of  the  United  States  A. my  and  Navy. 
as  the   British,   thus   releasing   some 
B       -h  plexiglass  to  be  shipped  to 
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On  a  Saturday  .M  y  there  was  a  dramatic 
.scene  at  the  Senate  hearing.  Mr.  Arnold, 
searching  as  ever  for  a  real  shortage  directly 
attributable  to  a  patent,  produced  from  his 
vest  pocket  a  small  gadget  and  held  it  up 
before  the  expectant  Senate  Patents  Com- 
mittee. Eyes  bulged  and  breasts  heaved. 
"This."  said  Mr.  Arnold  to  the  spellbound 
throng,  "is  a  patented  device  for  holding 
down  the  cowling  of  airplanes.  At  one  plant 
80  airplanes  were  delayed  In  their  produc- 
tion; at  another  plant  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  20  Flying  Fortresses.  •  •  •  I 
do  not  say  there  may  not  be  other  factors 
involved  in  the  shortage  of  this  screw.  •  •  • 
I  do  say  that  the  patent  problem  Is  the 
center  " 

According  to  an  eyewitness,  broad  sighs  of 
relief  came  from  the  assembled  stafi  members 
cf  the  Antltrtist  Dlvls.on.  Congratulations 
were  exchanged  all  around.  Here,  after  the 
expenditure  of  tens  of  thou.'sands  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  and  the  printing  of  millions 
of  words.  Mr.  Arnold  had  been  able  to  pull  the 
rabbit  from  the  hat. 

Alas  for  Mr.  -\rnold.  A  few  days  later  a 
timid  little  man  appeared  beJore  the  com- 
mitter, accompanied  by  his  lawyer  He  was 
the  inventor,  William  Dzus,  and  he  told  a 
sad  story  There  were  three  such  fasteners 
on  the  market  and  all  were  used  by  the  air- 
plane companies.  He  had  been  able  to  supply 
all  his  orders  until  Pearl  Harbor,  but,  in 
trying  to  increase  his  facilities  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  he  could  not  get  the  screw  machines 
and  materials  for  lack  of  the  proper  priorities. 
Feeling  that  the  airplane  companies  could 
do  tetter  than  he  could,  he  ofTered  them  a 
royalty-free  license  to  make  them. 

7.  Mr.  Arnold's  second  contention  is  that 
our  manufacturers  have  been  prevented  from 
receiving  adequate  supplies  of  strategic  ma- 
terials becatise  otir  factory  facilities  have 
been  restricted  as  compared  with  what  they 
would  have  been  had  it  not  been  for  the  ex- 
istence of  patent  agreements  with  the  Ger- 
mans. Space  does  not  permit  me  to  deal  with 
all  of  Mr.  Arnold's  specific  accusations,  but 
I  will  take  the  case  of  the  two  extremely 
important  materials,  rubber  and  quinine. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  shortages  in  these 
two  materials  are  due  to  the  Japanese  con- 
quest cf  Malaya  and  the  Dutch  Eiast  Indies, 
and  that  before  Pearl  Harbor  we  and  all  our 
Allies  had   ample  supplies  of  both. 

No  Intelligent  person  expected  any  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  making  synthetic  rubber  for  tires  at  a  far 
more  expensive  price  than  natural  rubber, 
when  the  natural  product  was  plentiful  and 
cheap  Yet  Mr  Arnold  does  not  hesitate  to 
blame  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  for  falling 
to  have  made  production  facilities  available 
earlier  for  taking  care  of  this  shortage. 

The  facts  regarding  the  rubber  situation 
are  extremely  complex  and  are  filled  with 
conflicting  statements  from  the  chemical  ex- 
perts. At  the  time  of  this  writing,  a  con- 
troversy is  going  on  among  the  technicians 
as  to  the  best  source  of  raw  material,  and  we 
hear  it  varlotisly  stated  that  petroleum,  coal, 
alcohol,  wheat,  and  potatoes  are  respectively 
the  best  sources. 

The  Germans  developed  the  product  known 
as  buna  rubber,  which  they  are  new  using  In 
their  tires.  The  Standard  Oil  Co  developed 
butyl  rubber  made  from  petroleum,  of  which 
supplies  are  plentiful  In  this  country,  while 
there  was  little  or  none  in  Germany.  In  re- 
turn for  giving  the  German  company  this 
butyl  rubber  made  from  petroleum.  Standard 
Oil  received  Information  regarding  the  fol- 
lowing products;  Buna  rubber,  high-octane 
aviation  gasoline,  and  synthetic  toluol — es- 
sential for  the  manufacture  of  TNT. 

Who  got  the  best  of  this  bargain — the 
Germans  or  the  Americans? 

The  knowledge  which  Standard  Oil  gained 
from  the  Germans  enabled  the  company  to 
develop  a  process  cf  making  100-octane  avia- 
tion gasoline,  which  gives  the  United  Nations' 


aircraft  25  to  30  percent  more  power  than 
Hitler's  aircraft.  Standard  Oil,  as  part  of  this 
bargain,  further  secured  from  the  Germans 
the  informatio'i  from  which  their  technolo- 
gists developed  synthetic  toluol  made  from 
petroleum.  This  enabled  the  United  States  to 
more  than  double  the  toluol  available  in  this 
country  for  TNT  for  use  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  looks  to  me  like  pretty  good 
Yankee  horse  trading. 

Time  after  time,  proposals  were  made  by 
our  industrialists  to  establish  synthetic  rub- 
ber plants  financed  by  the  Government  to 
take  care  of  this  emergency.  Time  after  time, 
this  was  refused  by  the  Government. 

Finally  a  project  for  manufacturing  100  000- 
tons  of  synthetic  rubber  was  discussed  with 
the  Government.  The  amount  was  whittled 
down  to  a  meager  40.000  tons.  The  question 
may  be  asked,  Why  did  not  Standard  Oil  and 
the  rubber  companies  themselves  put  up  the 
money  for  building  plants  capable  of  manu- 
facturing synthetic  rubber  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  tires  in  case  we  should  go  to  war 
with  Japan?  The  answer  is  found  In  the  es- 
timated cost  of  over  $800,000,000  for  plants 
which  will  be  required  to  supply  enough  syn- 
thetic rubber  for  the  needs  of  this  country, 
now  that  the  supply  of  natural  rubber  has 
been  cut  off. 

In  my  opinion.  Standard  Oil's  conduct  was 
reprehensible  In  supplying  fuel  to  the  Italian 
air  lines  between  Brazil  and  Italy,  but  this 
offense  was  not  an  abuse  of  patents.  Wiitn 
our  bombers,  operating  on  Standard's  new 
100-octane  fuel,  drop  bombs  on  Germany 
containing  TNT  made  from  Standards  new 
synthetic  toluol,  and  when  we  ride  on  Stand- 
ard's buna  tires,  I  believe  their  patent  pol- 
icy will  be  vindicated. 

8.  Finally,  we  have  been  asked  to  believe 
Inspired  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  qui- 
nine shortage.  An  American  concern,  the 
Winthrop  Chemical  Co..  by  Its  former  alli- 
ance with  the  Germans,  has  the  American 
patent  on  the  synthetic  substitute  for  qui- 
nine known  as  atabrine.  Invented  In  Ger- 
many. Winthrop  Chemical  Co.  was  never 
able  to  sell  much  of  this  atabrine  in  competi- 
tion with  quinine,  for  it  was  difficult  to  sell 
the  synthetic  product  against  the  tough  com- 
petition of  the  natural  product.  But 
Winthrop  Chemical  Co.  in  the  summer  of 
1941,  working  with  our  United  States  Army, 
Navy,  and  public-health  oflQclals,  embarked 
on  a  program  for  vastly  Increasing  atabrine 
production.  Without  waiting  for  Govern- 
ment orders  or  financing,  the  company  spent 
$300,000  In  enlarging  a  factory  and  thereby 
Increased  by  4.000  percent  Its  capacity  to 
manufacture  atabrine.  The  quinine  short- 
age found  the  concern  ready  to  supply  all 
comers. 

Winthrop  Chemical  Co.  also  entered  Into 
an  arrangement  with  Merck  &  Co.  which 
will  soon  double  the  present  manufacturing 
facilities.  Recently  the  Army  called  on 
Winthrop  to  supply  6,000.000  tablets — more 
than  a  year's  normal  pre-war  demand — of 
atabrine.  Army  trucks  drew  up  to  the  fac- 
tory, and  the  tablets  were  delivered  the  same 
day.  A  short  time  later  the  Army  called  for 
30000.000  tablets.  They  were  supplied 
within  the  time  limit — 21  days — called  for 
under  the  contract.  Winthrop  and  Merck 
are  in  a  position  annually  t6  supply  enough 
atabrine  to  take  care  of  26  500.000  malaria 
patients  Soon  they  should  have  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  the  world  outside  of 
Japan,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  by  manufac- 
ttirlng  on  this  huge  scale  they  have  been  able 
to  bring  down  the  price  so  that  It  costs  about 
half  as  much  to  treat  malaria  patients  with 
atabrine  as  with  quinine. 

9.  One  of  the  lurid  picttires  which  Mr. 
Arnold  has  painted  in  the  press  is  that  of 
monster  German  "cartels"  making  agreements 
with  monster  American  "cp.rtels."  A  company. 
he  maintains,  "fust  getting  a  stranglehold 
over  the  domestic  market,  then  uses  this 
control  to  give  away  foreign  markets  to  our 
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enemies  In  return  for  the  privilege  of  restrict- 
ing production  at  home  " 

This  Indicates  Mr.  Arnold's  Ignorance  of 
how  Inventions  have  been  promoted  in  for- 
eign countries  for  generations.  Inventions, 
like  art,  music,  literature,  the  drama,  and 
motion  pictures,  flow  from  one  country  to 
another.  This  is  the  normal  process  of 
civilization.  A  play  produced  by  a  prominent 
English  or  French  theatrical  manager  could 
appear  In  New  York  under  the  atiiplces  of 
the  Theatre  Guild  the  following  season  An 
invention  originating  In  Germany,  or  Eng- 
land, or  France  found  Its  way  to  America,  and 
vice  versa.  Just  as  publishing  houses  In 
New  York  and  London  have  agreements  to 
exchange  books,  so  It  was  the  normal  course 
of  business  for  some  of  the  larger  American 
concerns  to  have  exchange  agreements  with 
English,  French,  and  German  concerns  relat- 
ing to  inventions.  Our  industrialists  had 
patent  agreements  with  the  Germans  because 
the  Germans  sometimes — though  not  al- 
ways— produced  good  Inventions,  usually  in 
the  chemical  and  metallurgical  fields.  We  did 
not  have  them  with  the  Chinese  because  the 
Chinese  did  not  produce  such  inventions. 
As  a  general  rule — though  there  may  be  a 
few  exceptions — when  an  American  company 
originated  an  invention.  It  kept  the  United 
States  and  most  of  the  world  rights,  but 
turned  over  its  British  patent  to  Its  British 
associated  company.  Its  German  patent  to  Its 
German  associated  company,  etc. 

Mr.  Arnold  tells  the  story  quite  differently. 
These  large  American  companies  to  which  he 
has  referred  have  used  their  control  of  the 
domestic  market  "to  give  away  foreign  mar- 
kets to  our  enemies  In  return  for  the  privilege 
of  restricting  production  at  home."  If  Mr. 
Arnold  can  find  1  case  In  which  thlB  clearly 
took  place,  I  will  find  him  50  in  which  the 
opposite  is  true. 

There  Is  a  two-way  international  flow  of 
Inventions.  If  the  inventions  originate  in 
this  country,  our  American  companies,  as  a 
rule,  hold  the  patents  In  all  the  markets  in 
which  they  are  able  to  handle  export  business, 
and  esiiecially  the  markets  of  Latin  America. 
In  those  countries  In  which  they  are  unable 
to  do  business  because  of  high  tariffs  or  for 
other  reasons,  they  either  license  foreign  com- 
panies or  form  foreign  subsidiary  companies 
Since  the  depression,  owing  to  the  raising  of 
tariffs  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Europe, 
it  has  been  quite  visual  to  license  British, 
German,  and  other  companies  to  handle  the 
American  inventlon.«  in  their  own  territories 
because  the  high  tariff  walls  prevented  the 
Import  of  American  merchand:se  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  far  more  Inventions  flow  from 
the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  than 
from  them  to  us.  American  industrialists 
have  penetrated  deeply  into  the  industries  of 
other  countries  British  and  German  con- 
cerns generally  follow  the  same  practice  as 
American  companies.  By  means  of  their  pat- 
ents they  hold  the  markets  in  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere  for  Inventions  originated  by 
them  Our  tariffs  are  such  as  to  force  tUese 
foreign  concerns  to  license  American  com- 
panies or  to  form  stibsidiary  companies  here, 
in  which  they  may  participate  on  a  whole  nr 
part-ownership  basis.  This  creates  a  healthy 
international  psacetlme  competition  for  the 
production  of  inventions  to  faster  the  trade 
of  each  country,  following  the  normal  eco- 
nomic laws.     Mr  Arnold  believes  otherwise. 

"Our  Am.erlcan  companies  give  away  for- 
elen  markets  to  our  enemies,  in  return  for 
the  privilege  of  restricting  production  at 
hr>me.'  Mr.  Arnold  states;  so.  for  example, 
"Germany  got  control  of  all  the  drug  outlets 
In  South  America  and  built  up  in  this  hemi- 
sphere a  powerful  Instrument  of  enemy  prop- 
aganda and  economic  Influence."  This  Is 
downright  humbug.  Germany  did  not  get 
control  of  all  the  drug  outlets  In  South 
America.  There  are  dozens  of  American  and 
British  drug  companies  whose  products  are 


sold  through  drug  outlets  in  Soutii  .Amer- 
ica. Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  them:  United 
Drug  Co..  American  Home  Products  Corpora- 
tion, Wyeth  Chemical  Co..  Norwich  Pharma- 
cal  Co.,  Vick  Chemical  Co..  Bristol-Myers 
Co.,  Novocol  Chemical  Manufacturing  Co., 
Inc..  William  R.  Warner  &  Co..  Inc.,  Dr.  W. 
B.  Caldwell,  Inc..  Calco  Cheniical  Co.,  Parke- 
Davis  Co.,  and  Squibbs.  Inc. 

Mr.  Arnold  does  not  believe  In  exchange 
agreements  for  Inventions  between  American 
companies  and  forelpn  companies.  His  pro- 
posed "solution,"  taken  verbatim  from  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Patents  Com- 
mittee, requires  no  comment: 

"Mr.  Ar.NOLD.  I  think  if  we  want  to  de- 
velop and  acquire  information  from  foreign 
countries  there  is  only  one  sensible  way  to 
do  It,  and  that  Is  to  subsidize  government  re- 
search. There  have  been  marvelous  things 
done  in  agriculture  that  are  outstanding. 
That  does  not  mean  that  private  research  is 
stopped  at  all.  but  It  means  that  the  Govern- 
ment, either  by  subsidizing  companies  or  by 
directly  Investigating,  is  turning  this  new 
technique  over  to  the  public.  I  think  that 
that  will  take  care  of  the  whole  situation  if 
we  free  these  patents." 

10.  Two  bills  are  now  before  the  Senate 
Patents  Committee.  The  first  of  the.'-e.  8. 
2S03.  is  a  wartime  measure  and  provides  for 
the  grant  of  compulsory  licenses  under  all 
patents  during  the  war  period.  II  the  exist- 
ing right  of  the  Goverrunent  and  Its  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  to  use  all  pat- 
ented Inventions  and  to  seize  all  Crerman  and 
enemy-owned  patents  is  not  eufficient.  then 
this  bill  can  be  accepted  In  principle  If  it  is 
surrounded  by  the  proper  safeguards  and  the 
Lcense  Is  limited  to  the  war  period.  Mr  Ar- 
nold is  apparently  not  saticfled  with  this 
temporary  measure  but  seeks  the  permanent 
revl.-ion  of  the  patent  system  by  Senate  bill 
S  2491 

Most  of  the  valid  accusations  made  by 
Mr  Arnold  relate  to  cases  in  which  groups 
of  patents  have  been  used  to  control  an 
Industry,  creating  a  type  of  monopoly  con- 
trol which  goes  far  beyond  the  Individual 
patents.  Mr.  Arnold  has  the  most  power- 
ful weapon  against  such  monopolistic  prac- 
tices in  the  existing  antitrust  laws;  but  he 
now  proposes  to  cure  these  offenses  by  ( 1 ) 
making  patents  subject  to  compulsory  license, 
and  (2)  prohibiting  the  patent  owner  from 
granting  licenses  with  any  substantial  re- 
strictions. This  Is  like  performing  a  skill- 
ful operation  while  killing  the  patient.  Com- 
pulsory licenses  have  been  suggested  to  com- 
mittees of  Congress  half  a  dozen  times  in 
the  past  20  years,  but  have  been  rejected  on 
the  evidence  of  hundreds  of  small  business- 
men that  these  compulsory  licenses  would 
work  against  their  interests  in  favor  of  those 
of  the  large  corporations.  This  was  elo- 
quently expressed  by  a  Mr.  Dudley  Sharpe, 
of  the  Mission  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  who  appeared  at  the  hearings  on  this 
subject  before  the  House  Committee  on  Pat- 
ents In  1938: 

"We  do  not  believe  that  In  our  small  com- 
pany the  compulsory  licensing  of  patents 
would  in  any  way  help  employment  or  prog- 
ress or  the  limiting  of  the  activities  of  the 
larger  corporations  as  against  the  smaller 
ones. 

"We  are  in  competition  with  such  con- 
cerns as  the  United  States  Steel  Co.  through 
the  Oil-Well  Supply  Co.,  the  Youngstcwn 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  through  the  Continental 
Supply  Co.,  and  the  Republic  Steel  Corpora- 
tion through  the  Republic  Supply  Co.,  so  v,e 
have  plenty  of  powerful  competition. 

"Due  to  the  protection  of  this  patent,  which 
we  purchased  along  with  ethers  which  we 
purchased  on  other  articles,  we  have  been 
able  to  build  up  a  fairly  secure  volume  of 
business.  I  mean  it  Is  ample  enough  to  pay 
oiu-  100  men  well,  keep  them  working  steadily. 
"Gentleman,  we  are  definitely  against  any 
kind  of  licensing  of  patents  which  will  take 


away  the  onJy  protection  that  we  little  men 
have   against  these  big  corporations," 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  impossible  to  write  a 
compulsory  license  law  without  hurting  the 
smaller  man   and,  what  is  more   important, 
without  damaging   i^e   patent   syttem   as   a 
whole.      If    you    permit    the    uiiprogressive 
mantifacturer,  who  has  not  Invested   in  re- 
search, to  benefit  from   the  research  of   the 
progressive  manufacturer  (who  usually  pays 
for  nine  failures  before  he  achieves  one  f>uc- 
cess),  you  put  a   premium  on  laziness  and 
a  penalty  on  progress.     That  our  American 
manufacttirers  are  generally  so  much  more 
progressive    in    developing    new    inventions, 
when    compared    with    European    manufac- 
turers. Is  largely  becau'^^e  the  European  pat- 
ent systems  have  compulsory  licensing  while 
ours  does  not      Mr.  Arnold's  second  sugges- 
tion— to    prohibit    reetrlctions    in    Ucenaes — 
would  simply  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  patent  holder  from  sharing  the  benefits 
of  his  patent  with  other  manuifacturers,  and 
would   thus  restrict  production  to   the  fac- 
tory of  the  patentee — an  absurd  result  for  a 
law  the  alleged  main  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
increase  production. 

Patent  lawyers  have  repeatedly  told  the 
House  Committee  on  Patents  that  the  rem- 
edy lies  In  an  amendment  of  the  antitrust 
law  so  that  Its  application  to  patents  Is 
cle.'^rly  defined.  I  have  come  to  believe  tliat 
a  simple  law  permitting  the  defendant  In  a 
patent  suit  to  escape  the  penalties  of  In- 
fringement if  the  patentee  is  using  his  patent 
to  break  the  antitrust  laws  would  cure  this 
entire  situation.  To  save  the  defendant  In 
such  suit  the  expense  of  this  new  defense, 
the  l:»w  might  well  provide  that  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
Ehall  Intervene  on  behalf  of  the  defendant. 
This  proposal  would  help  the  "little  man" 
Instead  of  injuring  him — unlike  a  compul- 
sory license  law;  but  more  lm|X)rtant  still. 
It  would  deter  monopollstically  Inclined 
large  corporations  from  using  their  patents 
to  break  the  antltrtist  laws.  In  addition, 
all  patent  licenses  should  be  registered  at 
the  Patent  Office  as  private  documents,  but 
should  be  scrutinized  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  at  the  time  they  are  made,  for  pos- 
sible breaches  cf  the  antitrust  laws. 

11.  Mr.  Arnold,  in  a  press  release  Issued 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Truman  com- 
mittee investigating  the  war  effort,  made  the 
following  statement:  "We  cannot  wait  urtll 
the  end  of  the  war  to  put  an  end  to  these 
cartels.  If  we  would  have  strength  In  war 
and  security  in  peace,  we  must  solve  this 
problem  now." 

If  the  cartels  to  which  Mr.  Arnold  refers 
are  the  agreements  between  American  and 
German  indu.strialists,  all  these  arrangements 
were  canceled  the  day  we  declared  war  on 
Germany.  Seme  of  them  were  made  long  be- 
fore the  advent  of  Hitler,  and  it  Is  fortunate 
that  this  was  so.  In  view  of  the  many  valuable 
strategic  moterials  which  were  introduced  to 
the  United  States  as  a  restilt  of  them.  If  Mr. 
Arnold  proposes  to  shut  off  the  ImpoTUtion 
of  Inventions  from  abroad  when  the  war  is 
over,  he  will  be  treading  on  very  dangerous 
ground. 

We  have  the  best  patent  system  In  'he 
world,  as  shown  by  Its  results. — and  I  know 
all  the  others — but  like  every  other  human 
Institution,  our  patent  system  is  susceptible  of 
Improvement.  The  President  has  appointed 
a  Patents  Planning  Ccm.missicn,  under  the 
chairman.shlp  of  Dr.  Charles  F.  Kettering,  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  studying  the  patent 
system  and  suggesting  its  permanent  improve- 
ment for  the  post-war  period.  It  Is  my  firm 
belief  that,  when  the  war  is  over,  we  of  the 
United  Nations  will  have  ahead  of  us  the 
Inspiring  task  of  building  a  new  world.  In 
th1«<  task  we  shall  reW  more  than  ever  on  the 
work  of  Inventors  and  of  industrlal'sts  who 
promote  Invention  and  research  Giving  all 
credit  to  Mr  Arnold  for  h  s  attacks  on  Illegal 
business  monopolies,  I  nevertheless  feel  that 
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the  task  of  makln?  permanent  changes  in 
patent  laws  can   best   be   arrived   at   by 
Patents   Planning   Commission   alter   cariful 
study  ol  the  workings  of  the  patent  systen 

Juc1«?e  Frank.   In    a  rccfnt  decision   of 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
the  following  statement :  "The  c-  ntroversy 
tw^een   the  defenders   and   assailants  of 
patent  system  may  be  about  a  false  ls5U^ 
the   stimulus   to    Invention.     The   real   1 

jay  be  the  stimulus  to  investment.     On  that 
R.iiumption  a  statutory  revision  of  our  patpnt    ! 
.sy-tem  should  not  be  too  drastic  " 

I    hea-tily   endorse   Jud^e   Frank's   con 
slon:   "We  should   not   throw   out   the 
iMth  the  bath  water." 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF-F\T  \^:' 

Monday.  July  20.  I'jis 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  urjder 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  am  in- 
cluding a  news  article  from  the  LJine 
stone  Democrat,  of  Athens.  Ala.,  in  its 
issue  of  July  16,  1942,  telling  of  the  p:  og- 
ress made  by  a  farm  purchaser  through 
the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
is  an  extremely  interestine  story  of  vdhat 
has  been  made  possible  for  this  family 
through  the  farm-tenant-purchase  i^ro- 
gram  of  the  Farm  Security  Admini 
tion.  I  commend  its  reading  tr 
are  interested  in  knowing  real  lu. 
real  cases. 

-  Illustrating  the  news  article  are 
pictures.  I  only  regret  that  they  catinot 
be  reproduced  here,  for  they  add  mucp  to 
this  story  of  success  and  progress, 
of  the  pictures  shows  Mrs.  Harroway. 
farm  wife,  feeding  a  flock  of  fine-loolang 
hon*;.  while  another  shows  Mr.  Harro.vay 
feeding  some  pigs.  Through  a  carelully 
followed  program  of  diversified  farming, 
these  peiiple  find  many  sources  f  :r.e 
nue  helptul  in  paying  off  the  '^ 
amount  years  ahead  of  time.  Anolner 
picture  shows  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harroi\ay 
working  on  the  F.  S.  A.  account  bpok 
which  contains  all  of  their  financial 
ords.  The  fourth  picture  is  a  viov  f 
home,  a  nice,  modest.  comforti.L 
liome. 

Mr.  and  M;.^.  Hitrroway  deserve  e|ery 
commendation  for  their  industry,  in 
live,  and  thrift.  They  present  a  far 
ferent  picture  from  the  one  so  often 
up  to  us  by  those  who  would  destroy 
Farm  Security  Administration.  \'^- 
being  made  possible  for  this  {..:: 
Limestone  County,  in  Alabama,  is  bting 
dene  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of ;  im- 
-ilar  families  in  all  parts  of  the  UrjiLccJ 
States  where  farm  tenancy  abc>unds 

The  article  fcl!ows: 

Back  in  1937  national  recognition  canie  to 
Alabama  when  the  first  tenant -purchase  loan 
In  the  short  history  of  the  Farm  S?c  jrity 
Administration  was  made  to  a  sharecrcpper 
In  Senator  John  ;;  h  ^ nkhead  s  home  co anty 
cf  Vv'.txker. 

Now.     t   appears.   Aiat>ama   will   soon 
the  added  honor  of  having  domiciled  w 
Its  borders  the  first  farmer  to  repay  in 
the   lean    he   received    from   Farm    S~ 
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Administration  to  transfer  himself  from  ten-- 
ant  to  landowner. 

He  Is  Curtis  Harroway.  31-year-old  farmer 
of  the  Oxford  community,  across  Elk  River, 
whose  transition  from  sharecropper  to  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  fertile  171-acre  farm  Is 
expected  to  be  complete  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Although  at  years  end  he  will  actually 
owe  but  $130.  the  annual  Installment  on  his 
original  tenant-purchase  loan  of  $3  012.  Har- 
roway and  his  wife  plan  to  pay  off  the  bal- 
ance of  about  $1,100  if  we  have  a  good  year." 
And  a  look  at  thriving  crops  of  cotton  and 
com,  a  fleck  of  chickens,  and  a  pen  full  of 
pigs  with  well-rounded  bellies  convinced  us 
that  they'll  enjoy  a  'good  year." 

But  even  if  1942  doesn't  see  them  inde- 
pendent of  Farm  Security  Administration  they 
can't  complain,  for  1941  was  a  pretty  good 
year  for  the  young  Harroways.  who  were  mar- 
ried Just  before  Christmas  in  1935  For  last 
year  they  made  three  payments  on  their  farm, 
one  of  $1,000.  another  of  $650,  and  a  third 
of  $150.  even  though  they  did  not  necessarily 
have  to  repay  Farm  Security  Administration 
more  than  the  annual  installment  of  $130 
But  by  paying  every  cent  they  can  toward 
a  clear  title  to  their  farm,  the  Harroways  are 
saving  something  over  $2,000  in  interest  which 
will  have  accrued  under  the  Farm  Security 
Administrations  40-year-payment  plan  of 
farm  purchase 

GKADUATE   FROM    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Mr.  Harroway,  aft«?r  graduating  from  high 
school  in  1933,  worked  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  in  clearing  the  Wheeler 
Reservoir  and  then  made  crops  near  where 
he  now  lives.  Just  over  In  Tennessee  and 
near  Copeland.  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 
county.  It  was  while  in  the  latter  community 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  securing  a  loan  of 
$369.  of  which  $203  was  earmarked  for  the 
payment  of  old  detts  and  the  balance  for 
farming  operations  the  season  of  1937  He 
promptly  paid  when  due  the  money  advanced 
him  for  operating  costs  and  also  slightly 
more  than  the  one-third  of  the  sum  lent  for 
back  debts.  The  next  year  he  borrowed  but 
$136.  and  then  picked  up  and  moved  to  his 
present  farm  in  DeC'?mber   1938. 

At  the  time  he  moved  to  his  present  farm 
site,  the  place  had  t.  cotton  yield,  according 
to  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
records,  cf  183  pounds  to  the  acre.  It  is  now 
rated  at  258  pounds  to  the  acre  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration,  and  last 
year  the  Harroways  averaged  a  little  more 
than  400  pounds  of  cotton  per  acre.  Forty- 
five  acres  have  been  terraced  and  the  35 
acres  of  cropland  remaining  unterraced  are 
being  sowed  to  soil-building  hays  and  clovers. 
"Until  I  made  my  first  connection  with  the 
Farm  Security  Administration."  Harroway 
said.  "I  never  planted  vetch  in  my  life." 

cows,    PIGS.    AND    CHICKENS 

Along  with  3  mules  the  Harroways  have 
10  head  of  cows  and  calves,  about  20  head 
of  young  piRs.  and  a  couple  of  sows  and  a 
yard  full  of  chickens.  200  of  which  Mrs  Har- 
roway bought  In  XY.e  spring  and  from  the 
sale  of  fryers  paid  tiielr  original  cost  plus  a 
large  part  of  the  fetKl  they  consumed.  She 
still  has  plenty  of  chickens,  though  The 
sale  of  poultry,  eggj.  dairy  products,  cattle, 
and  hogs  in  1941  brought  the  Harrowaj's  the 
neat  sum  of  $392,  according  to  their  Farm 
Security  Administration  record  book,  a  Job 
both  of  them  work  to  keep  up  to  date  but 
which  they  let   slide  sometimes. 

Even  with  the  sale  of  so  much  foodstufTs 
last  year,  they  spent  on  an  average  of  only 
$4  per  month  for  food,  and  their  largest  out- 
lays were  for  big  quantities  of  lard,  sugar, 
and  s-uch  heavy  commodities  From  the 
crops  they  sold  the  Harroways  realized 
$1  893.  as  against  total  crop  expenses  In  1941 
of  $265.  In  the  neatly  kept  record  book  for 
last  year  one  finds  listed  all  sources  of  In- 
come and  all  leasons  for  exf)enditures  made, 
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but  conspicuously  missing  are  outlays  under 
"automobile  expenses."  That  can  come 
later,  they  figure,  along  with  a  lot  of  other 
things  they  have  done  without  to  finish  pay- 
ing off  a  loan. 

Admitting  that  the  record  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harroway  have  made  is  unusual.  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  officials  say  that  It  has 
been  due  to  a  lot  of  hard  work,  building  up 
the  productiveness  of  the  farm,  and  abiding 
by  a  well-planned,  live-at-home  program. 
The  Harroways  give  a  lot  of  credit  to  their 
Farm  Security  Administration  advisers  and 
are  looking  forward  to  a  time,  a  few  months 
distaut,  when  their  home  will  be  their  own. 
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HUN.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or    MINNESCT  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Tuesday.  July  21, 1942 

Mr.  KNUTSON,  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
the  privilege  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  desire  to  present  for  the  Rec- 
ord a  very  timely  editorial  entitled  "Rub- 
ber for  America,"  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Grand  Rapids  (Minn.) 
Herald-Review: 

RtTBBER    FOR    AMERICA 

There  are  many  things  in  war  which  the 
public  cannot  understand  and  should  not 
know.  The  number,  movement,  and  com- 
position of  armed  forces  must,  of  necessity, 
be  a  secret.  The  policies  of  generals  and 
admirals  must  be  guarded  Intensely. 

In  America  there  Is  a  domestic  front  which 
deals  with  people  in  their  everyday  activities. 
It  concerns  such  matters  as  sugar,  a  com- 
modity in  every  home  at  every  meal — gaso- 
line, and  rubber.  Such  matters  are  not 
part  of  military  secrets.  Policies  In  con- 
nection with  them  should  be  known  and 
understood  by  the  pecple.  The  public,  whose 
boys  will  fight  the  wars,  need  not  be  de- 
ceived on   domestic   issues. 

In  sugar  the  public  has  been  perplexed. 
Rationing  is  in  order  and  warehouses  and 
wharves  are  overflowing  with  sugar.  There 
is  talk  of  rationing  gasoline  in  areas  where 
surplus  gasoline  has  even  been  burned  be- 
cause there  was  no  storage  for  It.  Rubber 
constitutes  the  most  perplexing  problem  of 
all.  On  one  day  there  is  one  opinion  in 
high  official  circles  concerning  rubber  An- 
other day  hears  another  opinion.  The  Presi- 
dent says  one  thing  High  leaders  in  Congress 
say  another  No  wonder  the  public  is  con- 
fused and.  we  regret  to  say,  distrustful. 

.It  is  obvious  that  If  the  war  continues  for 
a  substantial  time  that  there  will  be  an  em- 
barrassing and  important  shortage  of  rubber. 
The  collection  of  old  rubber  is  a  good  thing 
but  it  IS  not  the  solution  to  the  problem. 
Driving  more  slowly  Is  a  good  practice  but 
it  does  not  correct  the  need.  There  must 
be  a  new  supply  of  rubber.  That  can  be 
obtained.  In  large  quantities,  by  the  synthetic 
process. 

The  synthetic  process  Is  simple  chemically, 
flussia  and  Germany  have  used  synthetic 
rubber  and  have  armed  their  forces  success- 
fully with  it.  The  raw  materials  for  processes 
by  alcohol,  coal,  or  petroleum  are  abundant. 
Plants  can  be  built  at  a  reasonable  cost  com- 
pared to  the  great  economic  ends  to  be 
achieved.  Why  is  it  that  synthetic  rubber  is 
not  encou.aged.  its  great  plants  of  adequate 
capacity  not  constructed,  and  the  whole 
process  energized?  The  answers  are  severcl 
and  dfcvloxis. 
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Dor.aid  Nelson  and  his  associates  .say  that 
there  is  not  steel  enough  to  buiM  the  plants 
needed  for  synthetic  rubber.  They  say  it  Is 
either  synthetic  rubber  or  arms  and  battle- 
ships While  this  argument  Is  being  made, 
tanks  rest  on  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
awaiting  trarsportatlon.  The  steel  needed 
for  the  construction  of  the  great  munitions 
plants  is  largely  In  place.  Certainly  there  Is 
steel  for  the  most  essential  purposes  and  the 
making  of  rubber  to  maintain  a  domestic 
economy  during  the  war  period  Is  a  very 
essential  purpose. 

Others  say  Lhat  delay  Is  caused  by  jealousy 
and  mlsvnderstandirg  among  those  who 
would  make  rubber.  The  rubber  Interests  do 
not  wish  the  petroleum  Industry  to  make 
rubber  In  large  quantities.  The  farm  bloc 
wishes  rubber  from  alcohol  The  oil  Industry 
wi.'^hes  It  from  oil  The  coal  lndu.stry  thinks 
coal  is  t)e£t.  These,  however,  are  Inconse- 
quential issues  as  far  as  the  main  objective 
Is  concerned.  The  American  people  demand 
rubber  anr^  demand  It  by  the  process  by  which 
It  may  be  best  obtained  They  are  willing  to 
let  the  experts  on  rubber  decide  that  issue. 
The  public  only  asks  that  It  be  decided  imme- 
diately aid  decisively. 

Back  of  all  the  discussions  of  the  rubber 
Bliuaiicn  Is  the  widespread  belief  that  the,e 
is  something  else  than  methods  uud  me- 
chanics. Many  are  those  in  high  circles  who 
repeat  the  belief  that  there  exists  an  under- 
standing between  the  Pre.-^ident  of  the  United 
States,  the  Piemicr  of  Great  Britain,  ard 
what  remains  cf  the  Dutch  Government  to 
prevent  the  development  cf  a  .synthetic  rub- 
ber program  in  the  United  States.  If  the 
synthetic  prtigram  succeeded  in  America  and 
this  great  Nation  became  aeli-sufflclent  in 
rubber,  it  would  affect  the  English  and  Dutch 
commercial  Interests  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  English  and  Dutch  do  not  wish  to  lose 
the  American  market.  In  truth,  there  has 
been  much  belief  that  the  rubber  Interests 
have  so  managed  the.r  industry  as  to  main- 
tain prices  and  create  scarcity,  even  to  a 
point  of  failing  to  encourage  stockpiles  of 
rubber  in  either  England  or  the  United  States. 
For  some  years  rubber  has  not  smcUed  good 
In  international  trade.  There  are  some 
fumes  about  It  today. 

Whatever  the  cau.'^es.  the  domestic  life  and 
activities  of  the  American  people  constitute 
a  wartime  front  which  must  be  guarded. 
Destroy  the  automobile,  the  tire  indiistry.  the 
transportation  dependent  upon  tl^e  automo- 
bile and  there  will  be  demoralization  In 
America  which  will  Interfere  with  war  efforts 
In  ways  which  can  hardly  now  be  Imagined. 
The  Nation  has  erred,  unpardonably.  In  Its 
rubber  policies  of  the  past.  It  must  net  re- 
peat the  error  In  respect  to  synthetic  rubber. 
The  possibilities  so  important  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  be  acted  on  promptly  by 
the  Government  and  enforced  by  Congress. 
There  should  be  no  more  deception  and  no 
more  delay  about  It. 
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HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPF-NrE^ 

OF    IIMOIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21. 1942 

Mr.  SPRINHFR  ^!'.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  n  y  it  marks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  ed'torial 
from  the  Fort  Wayne  Cind.)  News-Senti- 

ne|  of  J"Jv  17   1942: 


HOOSIER  STATESMANSiilP 

Citizens  of  this  State  can  take  high  pride 
from  the  fact  that  Indiana's  nine  Republican 
spokesmen  In  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  have 
been  In  the  vanguard  of  the  enterprise  to  pro- 
vide the  American  people  with  cheaper  and 
better  wool  from  cottage  cheese,  and  cheaper 
and  better  rubber  tires  from  grains  and  oils. 

When  all  eight  Indiana  Republican  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senator  Willis  protested  to 
Leon  Henderson  a  couple  of  months  ago 
against  gasoline  rationing  in  the  Middle  West. 
New  Dealers  piped  up  with  the  characterisuc 
comment  that  these  men  were  playing  poll- 
tics,  and  that  they  were  thinking  more  of 
being  reelected  than  of  saving  rubber. 

But  it  is  now  clearly  evident  that  these  nine 
Hoosiers  in  Congress  were  vitally  and  intelli- 
gently interested  in  getting  new  rubber, 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  reelected; 
while  it  was  their  snef  nne  critics  who  in- 
dulged such  a  fascination  with  elections  as  to 
be  unwilling  to  meet  our  rubber  needs,  either 
mi'itary  or  civilian. 

For  several  months  new.  with  scarcely  any 
publicity,  a  special  committee  headed  by 
Senator  Guy  M.  Gillette.  Democrat,  of  Iowa, 
has  been  hearing  the  t*.stimony  of  outstand- 
ing experts,  to  the  effect  that  the  best  of  nil 
synthetic  rubber  can  be  made  quickly,  simply, 
and  economically  from  farm  grains. 

The  hifth  command  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  however,  have  thus  far  stubbornly  re- 
sisted the  efforts  to  utilize  farm  products  in 
rubber  manufacture. 

These  bureaucrats  have  flatly  refused  to 
grant  priorities  to  persons  Interested  In  manu- 
facturing rubber  from  farm  crops,  although 
the  grain-alcohcl  process  for  rubber  produc- 
tion requires  fewer  critical  materials  than  do 
other  processes 

But  the  nine  Hoosier  Repviblicans  at  Wash- 
ington have  kept  slugging  away;  and  there  are 
s  gns  that  they  may  get  some  early  refvilts 

When  these  nine  men  signed  a  statement 
warning  Leon  Henderson  that  there  was 
strong  opposition  to  ga.?oline-ratloning  in 
the  Middle  West,  they  told  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  boss: 

"The  Midwest  will  not  understand  further 
restriction  while  its  tons  of  potential  rubber 
lie  unrefined  in  the  fields." 

And  they  added  that  the  farmer  couldn't 
be  expected  to  save  old  rubber  if  he  were  not 
allowed  at  the  same  time  to  make  his  con- 
tribution to  manufacture  of  new  rubber. 

Soon  after  receiving  this  statement  from 
the  nine  Hoosier  Republicans  In  Congress. 
Henderson  announced  that  gas  rationing 
wou'd  be  postponed.  And  it  is  not  yet  In 
effect 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Wilms  made  a  com- 
mencement speech  at  Tri-State  College  In 
Angola,  calling  for  the  vise  of  farm  crops  In 
the  manufacture  of  tires  and  other  Important 
commodities. 

Nine  days  later,  our  own  Representative 
George  W.  Gillie  made  a  speech  on  the  Hcuse 
floor,  entitled  "Rubber  from  Surplus  Grain — 
New  Deal  Deserts  Farmers  for  Wealthy  Oil 
Combines." 

And  on  July  13,  Representative  Raymond 
S.  Springer,  who  represents  the  Tenth  In- 
diana EMstrlct,  made  another  speech  on  the 
same  subject,  demanding  an  explanation  of 
why  the  administration  still  refuses  to  man- 
ufacture rubber  by  the  quickest.  simpleEt. 
and  most  economical  process — that  is,  from 
farm-produced  grains. 

Representatives  and  Senators  from  several 
other  States — including  Gillette.  Wheeler, 
and  NoRRis — have  begun  to  take  this  vital  is- 
sue to  the  pecple  but  those  from  Indiana 
already  outnumber  those  of  any  other  State. 

Among  the  most  forcible  statements  of  the 
case  was  that  made  by  Representative  GiLxn 
last  month,  when  he  told  his  colleaffues  in 
the  House: 

"If  the  petroleum  industry  obtains  a  mo- 
nopoly on  the  production  of  otir  synthetic 
rubber  needs,  It  will  cost  the  Government 


$650,000,000  to  finance  an  annua!  program  of 
700,000  tons;  It  will  take  at  least  2  years  to 
get  production  under  way;  large  amounts  of 
critical  materials  will  be  required:  and  after 
the  war,  these  plants  will  be  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  a  few  m.illionalre  barons  and  oper- 
ated for  th?ir  exclusive  enrichment." 

"On  the  other  hand,"  Congressman  Gillix 
continued,  "if  agriculture  were  to  have  con- 
trol of  the  program  for  producing  the  raw 
materials  for  rubber,  it  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment only  $14,000,000;  it  would  take  only 
6  months  to  get  plants  Into  operation;  critl- 
C£il  materials  required  would  be  much  smaller 
In  amount;  and.  after  the  war.  plants  using 
surplus  grains  would  serve  as  a  steadying  in- 
fluence on  our  economy,  peihaps  averting  a 
post-war  depression.  Benefits  would  thus  ac- 
crue to  miUloiis  of  our  citizens,  rather  than 
to  just  8  few  millionaires." 

That,  we  submit,  is  not  only  exemplary 
statesmanship;  it  Is  scientifically  sound,  and 
It  is  economically  irrefutable 

Blind,  polltlcal-mlnded  bureaucrats  are 
opposed  to  all  this,  of  course;  so  are  the 
"pseudo  economists"  who  cling  fondly  to  the 
obsolete  classical  economics  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  so  are  the  feudal-minded  and 
power-made  Internationalist  Imperialists:  so 
are  the  entrenched  monop>olistfi  committed  to 
perpetuation  of  the  economics  of  scarcity. 

But  intelligent,  enlightened,  forward-look- 
ing, patriotic  :iatlonallsts  who  are  willing  to 
fpce  facts  and  make  facts  advance  the  na- 
tional welfare  In  service  to  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number — these  are  willing  to 
follow  the  lead  of  scientific  men  able  and 
eager  to  expedite  and  accelerate  victory, 
peace,  stability,  and  prosperity. 

One  of  these.  Dr.  Leo  M.  Chrlstensen.  noted 
chemist  and  bacteriologist  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  has  lately  declared : 

"It  would  take  only  5  percent  of  our  annual 
average  corn  crop  alone  to  produce  600,000 
tons  of  high-grade  rubber." 

And  there  are  scores  of  other  Job-creating 
u.'-es  for  much  additional  grain -derived  alco- 
hol— uses  which  would  make  us  forever  In- 
dependent of  foreign  .sources  of  supply,  enor- 
mously Improve  the  position  ci  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  city  worker,  greatly  help 
business,  and  generally  serve  the  national 
Interest. 

It  Is  to  bring  this  about  that  Hoosier  Re- 
publicans In  Congress  are  so  commendably 
striving,  scornful  of  all  the  smear  hurled  In 
their  direction  by  reactionaries  posing  as 
"liberals." 


L^'.a*;   [.h:   V»  ar  To   Win   au   ElecLon 


r::x'i  FN^' ^ON  c'F  i.:\'',',afks 
HON,  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 
Tuesday.  Julv  21,  1942 

Mr.  M<i'->A:-i.N  Mr.  Speaker,  using 
high  taxes,  rationing,  bureaucratic  regu- 
lations,  restrictions,  and  war  reverses  as  a 
springboard,  candidates  for  Congress  are 
seeking  to  purge  sitting  Memtrers. 

They  attribute  all  our  present  troubles 
to  the  Congress.  They  forget  that  many 
of  the  Congressmen  they  would  purge 
accurately  and  faithfully  represented  the 
people  of  their  respective  districts.  They 
now  promise  that,  if  they  are  elected, 
they  will  follow  the  President  wherever 
he  may  lead,  ijmoring  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  "rubber  stamp."  a  "yes  man"  Con- 
gress, following   blindly  the  Nc??  Deal 
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policies  of  the  President,  which  e 
into  our  deplorable  domestic  situaii 

They  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Pijesi- 
dent  has  been  given  every  dollar  and 
every  power — except  the  power  to  abclish 


the  Supreme  Court — which  he  ever  a: 
of     Congress,     and     that     he — and 


ked 

he 


alone — because  he  has  had  absolute  con 
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trol  of  Congress,  because  he  is  the  C 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy — is  responsible  for  what  has  li 
pened. 

Had  the  tools  which  he  demanded  lieen 
denied  to  him:  had  Congress  refuse  1  to 
give  him  the  money  or  the  authority 
which  he  asked,  and  had  that  been 
cause  of  the  present  situation  in  w 
we  find  ourselves,  there  might  be  sinme 
sense,  somt-  consistency,  in  their  afgu 
ment. 

Those  who  seek  nomination  and  ilcc 
tlon  en   a   platform  which  promise;  to 
blindly  follow  the  administration  ra 
than    to    represent    their    constitu*  nts 
should  remain  at  home  and  send  a  rub- 
ber stamp  to  the  Executive  Mansion 

This  is  the  people's  war.     The    ~r- 
people  will  fight  it.     The  comm-  :    ', 
will  pay  for  it.    The  common  pecpie 
die  to  win  it  and  every  principle  of 
tice  and  fairness,  every  principle  of 
Constitution,  demands  that  their  repre- 
sentatives— not    stooges — should 
Congress. 

The  people  are  entitled  to.  they  slijouid 
have  and  elect,  not  rubber  stamps 
men  who  know  what  it  is  all  about; 
who  are   loyal,   who   are   fearless. 
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"who  send  them  to  Congress, 
wholeheartedly  behind  the 
forces. 

WHAT    IS    A.N    ISOLATIONIST^ 

Por  some  time  some  Members  of  Con 
gress.    international    bankers,   woi: 
war  profiteers  and  some  others  w; 
not  believe  in  our  form  of  governiheni 
have  attempted  to  brand  as  disloyal  t^iose 
they  called  isolationists. 

Time  and  Life  magazines,  r. - 
PM.  the  Chicago  Sun.  the  Daily  v. 
New  Republic,  the  New  Masses,  w 
similar  publications,  have  been  sir 
all  those  who.  prior  to  December  7, 
resented  their  people  and  tried  to 
us  out  of  war. 

The  term  "isolationist"  has  been 
by  warmongers  and  these  publications  to 
indicate  disloyalty.  But  it  is  wca  ring 
thin  and  no  longer  serves  that  purpose. 

Henry  Luce  is  the  publisher  of  'fime 
and  Life  magazines  which,  like  the 
that  "flyeth  his  own  nest."  have  b^  •• 
ing  to  smear  Congress.     Clare  B 
his  wife  and  Henry's  views  c: 
to   be  accepted   at   home.      l"::  i-  : 
name,  his  wife  may  be  a  r, ■:.."..  r 
Congress.     The  New  Y   :  k  \  ;:<-     : 
date  of  July  17.  quote:3  hti  as  fuuov. 

"The  isolation  issue  in  the  fall  elect, 
a  dead  issue."  she  declared.     ■'Wauna  c 
tiiinlK  the  new  dealers  are  too  smart 
It.     They  put  it  out  as  a  trial  balloon  an^  the 
ballccn  burst  in  their  face      N'  -v  ^-    v 
no  more  about  it  and  I"m  f   r      .  .' 
The  whole  Amenrar.  Nation  txiriied  ' 
page  on  Decen-.ber   7   .md   the   on'.v    ; 
Issue  that  has  .;:.-.    -.  .lidity  new  ar.d 
Cl'.irs",'--;^    ;«    'he   w..ir    .iiici    wh.it  s    be:: 
B^.    ■..  ■    .'        T^:-.'      •  'v   -■  -•   :    '   ,i:-,v  c:\:-,cl. 
Wi.:  Lf  1-.V.::  '..s  w.\::  t;.e  -.v.i:  .  .  w;::  :..  r.i^::'. 
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"Why  do  I  think  the  isolation  issue  is  dan- 
.  rous  for  the  new  dealer^?  For  the  simple 
reason  that  President  Roosevelt  himself  was 
the  leading  isolationist  in  the  country  from 
the  tinje  he  scuttled  the  London  Economic 
Conference  until  hi.s  quarantine  speech  in 
Chicago.  I  challenge  any  new  dealer  to 
show  me  any  evidence  of  a  single  effort  by 
the  President  in  those  years  to  lead  the 
American  people  to  confront  the  world-shak- 
ing storm  that  was  -.hen  brewing  in  Europe 
and  actually  blowing  in  the  Far  East. 

"But  thdt  kind  of  argument  and  name 
calling  serves  no  purpose  now.  It  doesn't 
help  win  the  war.  and  that  should  be  the  test 
for  anything  said  or  done  nowadays  by  any 
American. 

'If  ycu  think  President  Roosevelt,  by  taking 
time  off  from  the  war  to  intervene  in  the  New 
York  gubernatorial  situation.  Is  helping  us 
win  the  war,  then,  of  course,  ycu  cannot  criti- 
cize him  for  what  he  is  doing.  Some  sug- 
gest that  the  problems  of  winning  the  war 
and  winning  the  p?ace  are  insepamble  for 
political  leaders  and  that  the  question  of  who 
will  be  New  York's  next  Governor  is  certainly 
involved  in  winning  the  peace.  But  I  think 
winning  the  peace  is  something  that  will 
grow  cut  of  winning  the  war  and  that  we  are 
going  to  keep  on  losing  the  war.  as  we  have 
been  losing  it  steadily  since  December  7.  un- 
less every  single  one  of  us  bends  every  single 
energy  he  possesses  to  the  one  objective  of 
licking  the  Axis. 

"We  don't  want  any  rubber-stamp  Congress 
and  we  don't  want  any  silent  Congress  thut 
thinks  criticizing  the  conduct  of  the  war  is 
obstructing  victory  We  have  a  democracy 
here,  and  if  ycu  beii'fve  in  democracy  ycu  be- 
lieve In  the  value  of  constructive  criticism 
I  know  I  do  I  tliink  every  Congressman  , 
ought  to  get  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  holler 
all  the  time  for  results  and  say.  'Now  look, 
feller.'  and  demand  to  know  what  is  being 
done  and  why  and  why  it  can't  be  done  in 
this  and  that  better  way." 

So  those  who  oppose  my  nomination 
and  election,  anc  the  nomination  and 
election  of  others  who  are  not  ardent 
new  dealers,  becjiuse  we  were  not  red 
hot  for  war  prior  to  December  7.  may  do 
well  to  think  up  something  other  than 
the  name  "isolationist"  to  defeat  us. 

An  isolationist  is  one  who  believes  in 
America,  in  our  form  of  government; 
one  who  believes  in  the  ability,  the  cour- 
age, the  patriotism,  the  determination  of 
the  average  American:  one  who  believes 
that  by  united  effort  we  can  win  this 
war:  one  who  bdieves  in  religion  and 
religious  freedom:  one  who  still  clings  to 
that  motto.  "In  God  we  trust":  and  who 
is  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to  pre- 
serve this  Nation 
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EX  I  ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON,  WALTER  M,  PIFRCE 

OF    OREGON 

IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  21.  1942 


Mr  PIrR-  E  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
n:,i;  ::  ::  E  ;:.as/lvania  IMr.  Rich!  on 
s  -u.-dav  :i.<— pEge  6353  of  the  July  18 
Record — :    'erred  to  the  cost  of  flsh  lad- 

d- :  ■;  '.n  c    r.necrion  with  the  construction 
rf  B  r."  'v  ';p  Dan     I  fear  our  colleague 

ha>  be>  n  c:. -n  -^  rr.^''  information  which 
djes  r.^:  ;q  ;.u-e  '.\:'-;i  the  facts.    So  that 


the  .statement  may  be  corrected,  I  deem 
it  worth  while  to  inform  the  gentleman 
as  to  the  true  situation,  which  can  be 
verified  from  the  records  in  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  and  by  the  Chief 
of  Eng'neers  in  the  War  Department. 
The  dam  and  fish  ladders  were  designed 
and  built  by  the  Army  engineers. 

The  origi.ial  design  called  for  a  type  of 
fish  ladder  which  was  protested  by  mem- 
bers of  fish  and  wildlife  organizations. 
It  was  then  claimed  that  fish  would  not 
ascend  the  ladders,  in  spite  of  actual  ex- 
perience with  the  Rock  Island  Dam  far- 
ther up  the  Columbia  River,  Conse- 
quently, fish  locks  were  added  as  a  factor 
of  safety,  and  for  stand-by  service.  For 
instance,  certain  construction  at  the  dam 
recently  required  the  entire  closing  of 
the  ladders,  and  the  locks  then  carried 
all  the  fish.  There  were  two  fish  ladders 
originally  built,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  dam.  These  ladders  are  nothing 
more  than  a  series  of  waterfalls,  emu- 
lating the  natural  falls  which  the  fish 
have  negotiated  for  years. 

The  total  cost  of  locks  and  ladders  was 
around  $7,000,000,  and  the  statement 
that  $3,000,000  worth  of  ladders  were 
"put  out"  is  not  verified  by  the  records 
of  the  Army  engineers,  nor  do  these  rec- 
ords offer  any  basis  for  the  statement 
that  it  cost  $10,000,000  to  correct  what 
was  originally  built  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,- 
000.  I  am  very  much  surprised  that  such 
unfounded  statements  should  have  been 
made  to  cur  colleague  about  such  a  suc- 
cessful experiment,  for  it  was  experi- 
mental on  a  large  scale.  Facts  are  easilj 
available  in  Senate  Document  87  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  entitled  "Bonne- 
ville Dam  and  the  Protection  of  the 
Columbia  River  Fisheries." 

The  fish  industry  of  the  Columbia 
River  is  one  of  large  proportions,  with  a 
catch  of  some  $10,000,000  annually, 
$7,000,000  of  which  are  salmon.  Mistakej^ 
would  have  been  costly.  The  facts  are 
that  there  is  no  question  at  all  of  the  suc- 
cess of  ladders  and  locks.  Last  year  waj 
the  record  year  of  the  fish  indu.stry  at 
the  Columbia  River.  The  Fish  and  Wild- 
I'fe  Service  keeps  a  day-by-day  account 
of  every  species  passing  through  locks 
and  ladders.  The  Chinook  salmon  run  in 
June  this  year  was  the  heaviest  run  of 
any  year  so  far  recorded.  I  wish  my  col- 
league might  have  the  experience  I  have 
enjoyed,  standing  on  the  bridge  and 
watching  the  fish  jiunp  the  ladders,  jus: 
as  they  formerly  jumped  the  rapids  of 
the  river.  Evidently,  the  fish  have  de- 
cided thr.t  the  ladders  and  locks  werr; 
prcp3rly  built  and  that  they  have  ideal 
equipment. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  July  21, 1942 

Mr,  KLEIN.    Mr  Speaker,  just  as  dur- 
ing the  last  war,  there  has  been  a  ?;eat 
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deal  of  talk  about  the  return  of  prohibi- 
tion. I  have  had  some  statistics  pre- 
pared regarding  the  contribution  of  the 
liquor  industry  to  our  National  welfare, 
which  I  include  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks. 

With  all  the  talk  in  the  press  these 
days  about  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  from  grain  alcohol.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  you  know  about  the  contribution 
the  liquor  industry  is  making  to  the  war 
effort. 

From  the  very  outset  of  the  national 
defense  program  this  industry,  I  am  in- 
formed, has  been,  and  is  today,  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  turn  over  its  total 
facilities  for  producing  alcohol  from 
grain  needed  for  the  manufacture  either 
of  .«^mokeless  powder  and  other  muni- 
tions, or  synthetic  rubber. 

Official  figures  made  public  recently 
by  the  Division  of  Materials  of  the  War 
Production  Board  show  that  military 
and  essential  civilian  demands  for  1943 
are  now  estimated  at  476,000,000  gallons, 
including  200.000,000  for  butadiene,  an 
ingredient  of  synthetic  rubber.  Produc- 
tion capacity  is  estimated  at  540,000,000 
gallons  to  which  will  be  added  a  stock 
pile  of  50.000,000  gallons  plus,  surplus  for 
1942. 

This  is  the  way  the  total  will  be 
reached: 

Gallons 
Synthetic  (from  ethylene  gas). _     65,000,000 
Whisky  plants  now  making  190 

proof _.  120.  000.  000 

Whisky  plants  to  be  converted..  120,000,000 
New   Orleans   industrial   alcohol 

plants 65,  000,  000 

Seaboard    industrial    alcohol 

plants 160  000,000 

Cuba  and  Mexico 10,  000.  000 


Surplus  from  1942... 


540. 000.  000 
50.000,000 

590.  000,  000 


You  will  noticf  that  whisky  plants  are 
expected  to  produce  240,000.000  gallons, 
or  approximately  50  percent  of  the  476,- 
000.000  gallons  needed  for  1943. 

The  original  order  issued  by  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  before  that 
agency  was  consolidated  in  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  affected  only  the  190-proof 
output  of  the  whi.'^ky  industry.  The  in- 
dustry itself  pointed  out  at  the  time, 
through  the  Distilled  Spirits  Advisory 
Committee,  that  high  wines  (120-  to  160- 
proof  alcohol)  could  be  utilized  by  redis- 
tillation to  higher  proofs.  Plans  of  the 
War  Production  Board  now  call  for  this 
process  of  redistillation. 

Object  of  this  conversion  program,  ac- 
cording to  A.  I.  Henderson,  Director  of 
Materials  of  W.  P.  B.,  is  production  of 
the  necessary  amounts  of  alcohol  with- 
out using  critical  materials  to  build  new 
equipment.  Necessity  of  this  is  demon- 
trated  by  the  fact  that  550  ton.s  of  steel 
plates,  790  tons  of  structural  steel.  70 
tons  of  cooper,  and  4  tons  of  bronze,  as 
well  as  other  materials,  are  necessary  for 
the  con.<j*niction  of  a  plant  that  will  turn 
out  2,500.000  gallons  of  alcohol  a  year. 
Almost  100  plants  of  this  size,  M:  II  n- 
derson  states,  would  be  necessary  to  i  qual 
the  output  of  tht  bf^t  rage  alcohol  in- 
dustry. Under  ilv  program  adopted, 
necessary  amoun;-  of  alcohol  can  be  pro- 


duced with  the  use  of  a  negligible  amount 
of  new  equipment. 

One  hes  tates  to  think  of  the  problem 
which  would  confront  this  Nation  if  the 
distilling  industry  were  not  in  a  position 
to  produce  this  vitally  needed  alcohol  for 
gun  powder  and  synthetic  rubber. 

FEDERAL    AND    STATE    TAX    CONTRIBUTIONS 

As  the  liquor  industry  converts  its  fa- 
cilities to  the  production  of  grain  alcohol, 
the  very  substantial  revenues  which  ac- 
crue to  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  au- 
thorities from  this  industry  will.  I  am 
informed,  nevertheless  be  maintained. 
This  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that 
whisky  is  aged  before  sold.  Normally 
inventories  are  laid  down  now  for  use 
4.  5,  or  6  years  hence.  The  550.000,000 
gallons  of  distilled  spirits  now  aging  in 
warehouses  in  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland.  Indiana.  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  in 
other  States  represent  a  3  to  4  years'  nor- 
mal supply  on  which  the  taxes  will  be 
collected  as  hereiOiOre. 

Here  art  the  figures  on  public  revenues 
from  alcoholic  beverages  for  the  years 
.933  to  1S40: 

1933 $29. 704, 194 

1934 593.  566,  164 

1935 ___ ___ 734,  937.  878 

1936 932,  145.  167 

1937 1,  '12' ,  135.  100 

1938. 947,  277.  086 

1939 1,  010,  384.  672 

1940 1,  140,  110,  006 

Total. 6,  409.  260.  267 

The  annual  alcoholic  beverage  tax  in 
1941  was  $1,300,000,000.  That  sum  could 
buy  20  battleships  of  the  Carolina  class, 
or  30,800  medium  tanks,  or  3,800  bombers. 

Alcoholic  oeverage  taxes  aniounting  to 
$1000,000,000  a  year  are  equivalent  to 
approximately  $2,800,000  a  day.  This 
was  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States  in  the  1939  fiscal  year.  Revenues 
from  alcoholic  beverages  in  any  of  the 
past  several  years  were  almost  four  times 
the  revenue  realized  on  liquor  in  the  pre- 
prohibition  year  of  1916.  The  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  annual  revenue  from 
alcoholic  beverages  are  greater  than  the 
receipts  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment from  all  souzxes  in  1916,  which  w'ere 
$782,534,000. 

In  individual  States,  moreover,  reve- 
nues derived  from  liquor  are  used  for 
many  different  purposes.  Here  is  a  par- 
tial listing: 

Agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Agricultural   extension   service. 

Blind  and  unemployment  relief. 

Charitable  institutions. 

Common  school  fund. 

Confederate  pensions. 

County   tuberculosis  sanitoria. 

Crippled   children    services. 

Dependent  children   fund. 

For  reduction  of  State  real-estate  tax. 

Funding  bond  fund. 

General  county  funds. 

Governor's  relief  fund. 

Homestead  credit  fund. 

Incorporated  cities  and  village  funds. 

Medical  school   fund.  . 

Mothers'  aid  fund. 

Old-age   assistance. 

Old-age  pensions. 

Police  pension  funds. 

Retirement  of  State  Indebtedness. 

State  charity  fund. 


State  general  fund. 

Stale  hospitals. 

State  public  welfare. 

State  social  security  and  welfare. 

Teachers'  retirement  fund. 

Temperance   commission   fund. 

University  contingent   fund. 

With  gasoline  now  being  rationed  In 
17  Eastern  States,  and  with  extension  of 
gas  rationing  to  the  balance  of  the  coun- 
try now  imminent,  the  individual  States 
which  derive  large  amounts  of  revenue 
from  the  automobile  trrfiflc  are  con- 
fronted with  serious  loss  in  revenue. 
New  Jersey,  for  example,  is  estimated 
to  lose  $6,175,000  in  gas  taxes.  Tlie  small 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  w-ith  a  total  an- 
nual budget  of  $17,700,000,  is  expected 
to  lose  $1,000,000  in  funds  which  it  had 
counted  upon  from  gas  taxes  and  sum- 
mer tourists.  At  a  time  when  this  im- 
portant source  of  revenue  for  the 
States — gasoline  and  automobiles,  etc. — 
is  being  dried  up,  certainly  the  continued 
substantial  income  from  liquor  taxes  is 
highly  welcome. 

AID    TO   EMPLOYMENT 

While  highly  important  as  a  source  of 
revenue  for  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, the  liquor  industry  utilizes  rela- 
tively small  amounts  of  basic  material, 
labor,  and  transportation.  Its  principal 
raw  materials  arc  corn,  rye,  and  barley, 
of  which  there  are  ample  supplies. 
Moreover,  this  industry  uses  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  Nation's  rail  transporta- 
tion and  a  very  small  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  coal,  white  oak,  paper,  glass, 
and  the  like. 

The  industry  furnishes  employment  to 
approximately  1,250,000  persons  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country,  who  re- 
ceive annually  in  wages  the  sum  of  $1,- 
126,000,000.  These  people  are  employed 
in  distilleries,  breweries,  rectifying 
plants,  wholesale  establishments,  tav- 
erns, package  stores,  restaurants  and 
hotels,  as  well  as  in  many  allied  indus- 
tries furnishing  goods  and  services  to 
the  liquor  industries.  Such  allied  indus- 
tries include:  farmers,  glass  containers, 
caps,  closures,  white  oak  barrels,  labels, 
shipping  cartons,  fuel,  equipment,  labo- 
ratory apparatus,  outdoor,  newspaper, 
and  magazine  advertising. 

PROHIBITIONIST    ACTIVITIES 

Notwithstanding  the  contributions  of 
the  liquor  industry  to  the  war  effort,  not- 
withstanding its  large  revenue  contribu- 
tions, notwithstanding  its  contribution 
to  employment  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  legal  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  as  against  the  evils  of  the  pro- 
hibition era,  there  are  those  professional 
prohibitionists,  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, who  would  drive  this  industry  out 
of  business. 

They  are  holding  "rump  hearings" 
which  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
witch  hunts. 

They  are  causing  resolutions  to  be 
adopted  at  meetings  of  well-meaning  but 
misguided  women's  organizations  calling 
for  an  end  to  the  legal  liquor  trade. 

They  are  flooding  the  Congress  with 
letters  urging  the  adoption  of  measures 
to  restrict  or  prohibit  altogether  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages  to  our  men  in  the 
armed  forces. 
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iney  arp  writing  letters  to  the 
of  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the 
try,  advancing  all  sorts  of  distortec 
and  figurt  s.  malicious  charges,   a 
some  mi.iances.  outright  falsehooc 

They  are  circulating  scurrilous  a 
founded  rumors  about  the  pa.*  ■: 
ccholic  beveragta  supposedly  i-... 
the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster,  despi 
fact  that  such  charges  have  b<  en 
clusively  d  sproved  by  the  Roberts 
mission  report. 

They  are  seeking  to   link   l;q'; 
vice  in  areas  surrounding  miliia:  . 
despite  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
lion  between  them,  and  despite 
that  military  and  naval  and  pubhc- 
c:.  are  taking  constructive 

d' ii  the  prostitution  problem. 

Thec-e  profes-'^ional  prohibitionist 
look  completely  the  fact  that  the  t\: 
first  amendment  gave   each   St  a 
power  to  control  the  liquor  trade 
its  borders,  and  that  in  these  States 
hnve  been  .^et  up.  and  are  today 
lively  functioning,  liquor  control 
who  are  working  In  clos"  cooperate 
military  and  naval  authorities  ot 
lems  surrounding  the  sale  of 
beverages  to  men  in  uniform. 

They  overlook  completely  the  far 
the  industry  itself  has  been  and  is 
pletely  aware  of  its  enlarged  soc: 
sponsibihtles  In  wartime  and  tha 
number  of  areas  have  set  up  self- 
tion  and  self -discipline  plans  ♦■"  r^n 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  bevera_-  ■ 
h'ghest  po««ible  r' a'- 

CtNCLVSION 

At  a  time  w!-"^n     11  our  f^'.'^rcy  m 
devoted  to  f.  h  .:,i  our  c(j..:':.i  :.  » 
abroaci  this  Nation  cannot  affuid  li 
Uiy  of  a  fight  against  an  a-riy  (^f 
Icggers  within  its  o*:.     -  :  .;  .  v     I 
that  It  is  a  distinct  di^serv.ce  to  '. 
tion  in  these  days  of  s'.ress  to  set  k 
vide  It  on  an  internal  issue  lik    i 
tion.     I  submi'   further   a.  it    il.>  > 
a.e  trying  to  unpose  upoi;  a^  >  : 
the  era  of  gangsterism,  vice,  ai.d  . 
tion  are  p:..;.  ;n^  uur  enemies'  game. 
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The  Late  Hon.  Joe  E.  Baird 
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Mr    e\:-m;ia^t     m:    ^^ 
of  my   tita -ctiso:^.  J        r-'     E 
passed  away.     He  v.as  ..  M  ...o 
Seventy-first   Congress.    Joe   B 
a  unique  character.     H-   l    -:;c 
technique   of   a   skillful    ;j       ^ 
the    attribute    of    statesn  a:.-l 
many  years  he  was  idenr  :L  ; 
pCiKK's  and  history  of  h:.s  :'..i' 
of  Ohio,  in  which  h    v, :  Ic.  J  =:;> 
in  the  ccuacils  of  ihe  R  Ji:,;. 
and    in   the   affairs   cf    the    6 
hanseli,  he  seldom   sough:   p:. 
but   for    others,   he   exercised 
successfully,   and  manv  were   ;i 
attau^ed   to  p:rn;.::   ;:  e   .i;,ci    r. 
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wh  ^  '.vere  indebted  to  him  for  his  advice 
u:  .    --Istance. 

Joe  Baird  was  identified  with  the  "old 
?i;a:d."  an  opprobrious  term  to  some, 
b  :'  to  him  a  badge  of  honor.  In  his 
p  t>sing.  at  the  ripe  age  of  77  years,  the 
State  of  Ohio  has  lost  one  of  its  best 
citizens  and  leaves  a  host  of  friends  to 
mourn  his  going. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  from 
the  Bowling  Green  Sentinel-Tribune  en- 
titled -The  Old  Guard  Passes  On": 

THE    OLD    GUARD    PASSIS    OM 

The  Old  Guard  Is  fast  passing  on.  Such 
men  as  Joe  E.  Ba;,"d,  who  were  political  and 
civic  powers  for  years,  are  falling  beneath  the 
scythe  of  Father  Time.  Those  who  worked 
with  them  feel  their  loss  keenly,  and  it  re- 
minds them  that  they,  too,  will,  before  long 
Join  them 

But  such  is  life — and  death.  Leaders 
come  and  go.  bu:  the  world  goes  on.  and 
those  who  did  not  come  under  the  charm  of 
their  influence  naturally  have  but  a  vague 
idea  of  what  the?  actually  did.  They  can 
only  appreciate  that  character  and  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose  ar3  things  which  still  count, 
and  which  will  continue  to  count  during 
their  own  time. 

As  the  years  mount,  they  will  more  and 
more  appreciate  the  wordt  of  William  Cullen 
Byrant:  "The  gay  will  laugh  when  you  art 
gone,  th?  solemn  brood  of  care  plod  on,  and 
each  one  as  before  will  cha^e  his  favorite 
phantom,  yet  all  tnese  shall  leave  their  mirth 
and  their  employments  and  shall  come  and 
make  their  bed  w.th  thee.' 

And  he  added:  "So  live  that  when  thy 
summons  come  to  Join  the  innumerable  cara- 
van that  moves  to  that  mysterious  realm, 
where  each  shall  take  his  chamber  In  the 
silent  halls  of  death,  go  thou  not  like  the 
quarry  slave  at  nl^ht  scourged  to  his  dungeon 
but  sustained  and  soothed  by  aji  unfaltering 
tru^t.  approach  thy  grave  like  one  who 
wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him 
and  lies  down  to  jjleasant  dreams." 

Life  at  best  Is  fleeting;  and  there  Is  little 
time  which  one  may  affurd  to  devote  too  much 
to  selfish  ends.  iShakespeare  said.  "The  evil 
that  mm  do  lives  tfier  them:  the  good  too  oft 
is  interred  with  their  bones"  Yet  a  pre- 
dominance of  good  over  the  evil  part  of  our 
natures  will  live  Icng.  It  will  be  a  rich  legacy 
to  some  few.  at  leist,  who  become  aware  of  It 
and  admire  It  Personal  ambition  is  desir- 
able— It  prompts  people  to  work  and  to  ac- 
complish: yet  toe  often  it  Ls  s-jrdid.  selfish 
ambition;  and  at  the  end  there  must  be  much 
research  to  give  the  departed  one  a  seemingly 
charkable  send-off 

Mark  Twain  adjured  his  readers  to.  "So  live 
that,  when  you  die.  even  the  undertaker  will 
Ije  scrry." 

Aji  men  and  women  pa.«!S  on,  a  newsman, 
fam;!la-  with  their  past  services  to  their 
fam  Ues.  their  community,  or  larger  circles. 
often  reflects  on  how  most  of  the  people  of 
the  present  time  do  not  know  what  they  did. 
And,  again,  he  recalls  the  "lights  that  failed" 
for  one  reason  or  another  to  leave  upun  their 
fellow  citizen.,  the  impression  of  their  real 
worth  It  was  some  such  thotight  as  this, 
no  doubt,  which  prompted  Thcmas  Gray  to 
wander  in  a  country  churchyard  and,  looking 
at  the  markers,  reflect  that  circumstances  and 
environment  may  have  been  such  as  to  pre- 
vent the  revealing  of  the  genius  which  was 
once  available. 

Gray  wrote:  "Perhaps  in  this  neglected 
spot  is  laid  some  heart  once  pregnant  with 
celestial  fire:  hands  that  the  rod  of  empire 
might  have  swayed,  or  waked  to  ecstasy  the 
living  Tre.  But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her 
ample  p  ge.  rich  with  the  spoUs  of  time,  did 
ne  er  unroll;  chill  penury  repressed  their 
ncble  rage,  and  froze  the  genial  current  of  the 
soul." 
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HOi^.  GEORGE  H.EENCER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21. 1942 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sin;e 
Pearl  Harbor  the  danger  to  America  "s 
rubber  supply  has  been  a  paramou  it 
problem.  Even  before  the  fall  of  the 
Malayan  Peninsula  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  the  men  who  direct  our  national 
destiny  were  aware  of  the  probable  loss 
of  our  entire  rubber  source.  Synthetic 
rubber  has  been  experimented  with  f:<r 
years,  but  the  National  Government  has, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ignored  tMs 
need  disgracefully  since  the  war  began. 
We  are  now  engaged  in  a  process  of 
irritable  and  futile  bickering  over  who 
shall  be  charged  with  the  making  of  ojr 
synthetic  rubber.  Meanwhile  the  plants 
which  should  have  been  built  by  this  tine 
are  not  pa.st  the  blueprint  stage. 

The  American  people  are  not  con- 
cerned over  the  relative  merits  of  pro- 
duction by  the  petroleum  industry  or  t  ic 
grain-alcohol  industry.  Surely  both 
methods  should  be  tried  in  order  to  an- 
swer the  question  of  their  relative  effi- 
ciency. So  far  the  administrative  ofti- 
cers  whose  responsibility  the  rubber  ques- 
tion must  be,  have  been  convicted  In  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people  of  incotn- 
prohensible  and  disgraceful  bungling  of 
a  major  job. 


Alleged  Discrimination  At',  n  •  (o'er  d 
Soldiers  by  tSe  Louisviiit.  C».  .Nasiivi  it 
Railroad  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

KUN.  EMmET  ONEAL 

OF    KENTtJCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1942 

Mr.  O'NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Loui.«^- 
ville  &  Nashville  Railroad  feels  that  it  hf  s 
been  done  an  injustice  by  a  story  carried 
in  the  press.  The  fats  have  been  pre- 
sented in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Honorable  George  H.  Bender.  The  lettc  r 
follows: 

Hon   George  H   Bender, 
House   Office   Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr  Be.vder:  Ycu  will  doubtless  recf  11 
the  statement  ycu  made  In  Congress  on  May 
13.  1942  (Congressional  Record,  p.  4141)  ~X3 
the  effect  that  nine  colored  soldiers  traveling 
frcm  Montgomery.  Ala.,  to  Cincinnati  we.e 
denied  food  at  breakfast  and  at  lunch  (n 
May  1,  1942  Since  your  information  was  n  jt 
correct  and  the  untrue  charge,  which  his 
been  widely  publicized  by  the  press.  Is  a  seii- 
ous  reflection  upon  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
RTllroad  Co  .  and  In  a  sense  upon  the  city  of 
Bfiwling  Green.  I  am  wrltirg  you  the  facts 
in  the  hope  that  you  wUl  correct  yor.r  state- 
ment, or  at  leaat  put  this  letter  In  the  Recc  id 
in  some  appropriate  way. 
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This  train.  No.  4,  which  lett  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  the  night  of  April  30,  is  due  to  pass 
Bowling  Green.  Ky..  at  4:10  a.  m..  and  to 
reach  Louisville  at  7:10  a.  m.,  at  which  time 
a  dining  car  is  put  on  to  serve  breakfast.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  the  train  was  several 
hours  late  and  arrived  at  Bowling  Green  at 
8:44  a.  m.;  so  the  conductor  of  the  train, 
before  it  arrived  at  Bowling  Green,  went 
through  all  the  cars  and  announced  that 
there  would  be  a  lay-over  at  that  place  of 
20  minutes  for  those  who  wished  to  get  break- 
fast. 

Neither  the  railroad  company  nor  anyone 
for  it  at  that  time  operated  an  eating  place 
in  the  station  or  elsewhere  in  Bowling  Green. 
There  was  a  privately  owned  restaurant  lo- 
cated about  half  a  square  from  the  station, 
but  the  railroad  company  had  then,  and  has 
now,  no  interest  in  nor  connections  with  it. 
so  that  the  following  portion  of  ycur  state- 
ment is  wholly  wrong: 

"A  large  group  of  white  soldiers  got  off  the 
train  at  Bowling  Green  and  went  into  the 
station  for  breakfast.  The  nine  colored  sol- 
diers who  were  on  this  train  entered  the  same 
station  and  asked  to  be  served.  They  were 
willing  to  eat  sandwiches  and  coffee;  willing 
even  to  stand  in  line  without  sitting  down 
with  the  other  soldiers.  They  were  refused 
service." 

I  should  state,  however,  in  Justice  to  the 
city  of  Bowling  Green,  that  this  restaurant 
has  two  dining  rooms  with  separate  entrances, 
one  for  white  patrons  and  the  other  for  col- 
ored patrons,  and  is  patronized  by  both  white 
and  colored  persons  without  discrimination. 
The  train  stayed  at  Bowling  Green  22  min- 
utes for  breakfast,  and  many  of  the  passen- 
gers went  to  this  re.staurant.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  occurred  there,  but 
Mr.  Rodes  K.  Myers,  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Kentucky,  who  happens  to  be  a  resident  of 
Bowling  Green,  personally  investigated  this 
feature  of  your  complaint,  and  stated  to  us 
that  it  was  wholly  without  support. 

As  to  the  alleged  failure  of  these  soldiers  to 
get  food  at  luncheon  on  the  railroad  com- 
pany's diner,  I  note  that  you  do  not  claim 
that  they  were  refused  food  or  that  they  even 
applied  for  it.  but  say: 

"At  noontime  the  call  for  lunch  was  made 
in  every  car  except  the  car  in  which  the  nine 
colored  soldiers  were  seated.    They  never  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  eat  lunch." 
The  facts  are  these: 

This  train  reached  Louisville  a  few  minutes 
before  noon  and  at  once  a  dining  car  was  at- 
tached.    It  was  filled  with  passengers  imme- 
diately, so  that  there  was  no  need  lor  a  for- 
mal call,  and  no  call  was  made  In  any  of  the 
cars.     This  diner  served  breakfast  and  lunch- 
eon at  the  same  time.    Some  of  those  who  had 
gotten  up  early  and  eateii  at  Bowling  Green 
came  in  for  luncheon,  and  the  others  came  in 
for  breakfast;  43  were  served  breakfast  and 
11  luncheon.     After  a  thorough  investigation, 
including,  among  other  things,  the  written 
statement  of  the  waiter  In  charge  (who  is  a 
colored  man) ,  I  can  state  that  no  colored  sol- 
diers came  to  the  diner  for  either  breakfast  or 
luncheon.     If  they  had  so  applied,  they  un- 
doubtedly  would   have   been   served,   as   we 
maintain  separating  curtains  for  that  pur- 
pose in  order  to  comply  with  the  Kentucky 
law  requiring  separation  of  the  races.     Fur- 
thermore, another  of  the  waiters  (also  a  col- 
ored man)   in  a  written  statement  says  that 
after  all  passengers  were  served  breakfast  It 
was  his  duty  to  take  sandwiches,  coffee,  and 
milk  through  the  coaches  to  provide  service 
for  any  passengers  who  did  not  care  to  come 
to  the  diner  for  service.     He  recalls  that  on 
this  date  he  handled  the  service  in  the  usual 
manner,  starting  with  the  first  coach — which 
is    the    coach    for    colored    passengers — and 
working  his  way  back  to  the  diner.    His  record 
shows  that  upon  that  occasion  he  sold   14 
cups  of  coffee,  8  bottles  of  milk,  and  18  sand- 
wiches.    He  does  not  recall  whether  any  sales 


were  made  to  colored  soldiers,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity was  offered  to  everyone  alike. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  none  of  these  col- 
ored soldiers  has  ever  made  any  complaint, 
and  yours  is  based  solely  upon  the  hearsay 
statements  of  some  ladies  who  were  on  the 
train. 

The  railroads  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
the  armed  forces,  are  doing  their  part  in  this 
war.  I  am  confident  that  you  do  not  wish 
to  do  injustice  to  anyone  so  engaged,  and 
therefore  hope  that  In  view  of  the  facts 
herein  brought  to  your  attention  you  will 
make  a  statement  to  Congress  correcting 
the  error  into  which  you  were  unfortunately 
led  by  an  incorrect  report.  I  may  add  that 
since  both  in  the  Bowling  Green  restaurant 
and  on  the  train  separate  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  white  and  colored  people,  the  ladies 
who  told  you  of  this  incident  could  not  have 
had  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  as  to 
what  hapi>ened  either  at  the  Bowling  Green 
restaurant  or  on  the  L.  &  N.  train. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  whatever  you 

may  see  your  way  clear   to  do   in   order   to 

remedy  the  wrong  which  has  been  done  to 

the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly. 

J.  B   Hill,  President. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  P.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  know  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
Is  vitally  concerned  over  the  present  gas 
rationing  and  the  threat  of  extending  it. 
We  realize  that  this  rationing  idea  is 
largely  due  to  the  scarcity  of  tires  and 
of  the  rubber  to  replace  those  now  in  use, 
when  they  are  worn  out. 

If  It  were  impossible  to  produce  syn- 
thetic rubber  to  supply  tires  for  essen- 
tial driving,  we  would  accept  the  fact 
and  make  the  sacrifice.  But  facts  prov- 
ing the  contrary  are  being  brought  out 
by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
cultural Committee,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Guy  Gillette. 
Our  grand  old  Senator  Norris  is  an  ac- 
tive member  of  that  investigating  com- 
mittee. This  committee  is  hearing  the 
experts,  the  responsible  Government  of- 
ficials having  to  do  with  the  rubber  prob- 
lem, the  practical  men  who  know  the 
production  angle. 

The  first  thing  we  want  to  know  is  just 
what  measures  are  being  taKen  to  pro- 
duce synthetic  riibber  in  this  country 
within  this  year  or  early  in  1943. 

Many  Members  represent  districts  such 
as  mine,  where  the  whole  life  of  the 
community  is  geared  to  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles. The  threat  to  deprive  the  citi- 
zens of  the  use  of  their  automobiles  is 
almost  as  grave  as  the  threat  of  bombing. 
Our  whole  pattern  of  living  is  shaped 
with  the  idea  of  using  cars  for  business, 
for  getting  to  and  from  work,  for  get- 
ting the  children  to  and  from  school, 
for  church  and  theater  attendance,  for 
all  the  many  interests  and  the  many 
duties  dependent  upon  using  one's  car. 


In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  including  my 
district,  literally  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  are  now 
engaged  in  war  production.  Airplanes, 
bombers,  fighters  are  being  turned  out  by 
the  thousand  by  hard  working  men  and 
women  happy  to  have  this  chance  to 
help  win  the  war.  Automobiles  are  al- 
most the  only  means  of  transportation. 
There  are  few  street  cars  or  busses  serv- 
ing the  airplane  factories;  not  enough 
available  or  possible  to  procure  to  trans- 
port one-tenth  of  the  workers.  We  are 
told  that  by  doubling  up,  sharing  a  car 
among  four  or  more  workers,  and  by 
other  methods  and  makeshifts  it  is  to 
be  made  possible  for  these  workers  to 
continue.  But  there  is  no  assurance  of 
this.  Everybody  is  worried,  no  one 
knows  what  all  this  means.  The  same 
is  true  of  shipyard  workers  in  our  har- 
bor district. 

There  isn't  a  doubt  in  the  world  about 
our  citizens  being  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices in  this  crisis.  They  will  go  al'  the 
way  on  necessary  privations.  They  will 
give  up  pleasure  driving,  will  hold  down 
their  speed  below  40  miles  an  hour.  But 
they  do  not  understand  what  we  are  do- 
ing here  in  Washington  to  prevent  un- 
necessary curtailment  in  the  use  of 
cars. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  understand  why  we 
have  been  so  slow  about  getting  syn- 
thetic rubber  in  production.  Nearly  2 
years  ago  I  took  this  up  in  my  commit- 
tee, asking  the  responsible  executives 
why  they  were  not  financing  the  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  rubber.  A  year  ago  I 
proposed  the  use  of  milkweed  in  making 
nibber,  because  capable  and  informed 
people  in  Los  Angeles  were  developing 
this  process. 

I  am  beginning  to  be  suspicious  about 
this  delay.  It  is  becoming  clearer  every 
c'.ay  that  the  tug-of-war  between  the 
petroleum  method  and  those  advocating 
the  grain-alcohol  method  is  resulting 
only  in  delay  and  half  measures. 

In  a  conflict  of  this  kind,  with  two 
competitive  groups  fighting  for  control 
of  the  field,  or  for  all  they  can  get,  I  am 
not  inclined  to  attack  either  group. 

It  is  natural  for  the  farm  group  to 
de:mand  that  corn  and  other  abundant 
farm  products  be  used  to  make  alcohol 
for  use  in  producing  synthetic  rubber. 
It  is  natural  and  inevitable  for  the 
petroleum  industry  to  make  every  effort 
to  hold  the  field  for  the  production  of 
alcohol  to  be  used  in  making  synthetic 
rubber. 

And,  I  maintain,  it  is  natural  and  im- 
perative that  in  such  a  conflict  between 
competing  interests.  Congress  step  in  and 
see  to  it  that  the  public  welfare  is  served, 
regardless.  In  this  case  most  careful 
study  and  investigation  have  convinced 
me  that  both  processes  be  used,  about 
equally.  We  need  both  to  provide  the 
1.000,000  tons  of  rubber  necessary  for 
1943.  I  say  1,000,000  tons— not  800.000 
as  has  been  advocated.  This  amount 
will  ease  the  pressure  all  around.  It  will 
make  Nation-wide  gas  rationing  un- 
necessary, and  it  will  actually  speed  up 
war  production.  As  to  the  improved 
morale  of  the  Nation,  with  this  night- 
mare about  tires  and  gas  rationing  re- 
moved, I  will  leave  you  to  judge. 
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rubber  all  by  one  of  the  P'  ":  .v  .:t  r  .>  a- 
ods.  To  date  I  do  no:  k:.^  •.».  i.l  any 
real  attempt  on  the  part  of  these  who 
do  the  allocating  and  who  let  t  ;e  con 
tracts  to  advance  tlie  produr  ion  of 
(train-alcohol  rubber.  The  Ru:  •  Re- 
serve Company,  a  part  of  ire  I  F  C 
ha.s  the  authority. 

Yet  It  is  stated  by  the  advodates  of 
the  erain  method  tliat  the  cost  oi 
up  plants  to  produce  100.000  ton.s 
ber  a  year   is  between   S' 
$10.000.000 — as  against  $iu<i 
the  same  amount  of  rubb*^ 
troleum  process.     And  it  i.-   ■ 
the  grain  process  can  be  put 
tion  in  on--third  of  the  time. 

Here  we  have  it :  L*'t  the  G 
finance  the  production  of  rubc^;  uom 
prain  aiconol  and  thereby  save  one  year's 
time  and  at  one-fifth  of  the  cast  c  f  st.art- 
Jnj?  the  process  by  the  petroleum  process 
that  has  been  selected. 

The  exact  cost  by  the  grain-jalcohol 
method  depends  upon  the  price  of  coin 
and  other  grams  and  the  use  madp  of  the 
byproducts. 

It  appears  that  there  are  marly  sea 
tered  distilleries  throughout  th(!  coun 
try.  many  of  them  closed  down,  th  it  could 
be  cheaply  converted  into  pi  :)ducing 
grain  alcohol  for  rubber.  The  sfrategic 
materials  required  would  be  a  srr  ill  item, 
as  against  great  quantities  of  copper 
and  steel  and  other  precious  n-aterials 
needed  for  planes  and  tanks  a:|d  guns 
and  ships 

And  it  appears  that  there  art  many 
small  alcohol  plants  in  this  coun  ry  that 
could  be  brought  into  productioii  easily 
It  is  estimated  that  four-fifths 
equipment  needed  would  be  ob 
second-hand  and  that  only  ohe-fifth 
wo'ild  involve  strategic  matoriali 

All    this    and    much    more    his 
brought  out  in  the  hearing- 
held  by  the  subcommittee  oi 
Ccmmittce  on  Agriculture. 

I  am  preparing  a  bill  authorlz  ng  and 
directing  the  R.  F   C.  to  allocs  't. 

000.000  or  as  much  of  it  as  ib  :.^u.;ed 
fcr  the  production  of  400.000  tens  of  rub- 
ber made  from  grain  alcohol.  A  '.  i^e 
part  of  th;:7  will  be  needed  fc:  f/j  re- 


pair, expansion,  and  equipment  cf  exist 
ing   distilleries   and  alcohol   p.'ar  ts   and 
for  putting  these  plants  into  m:  ximum 
production     at     the     earliest     twssible 
moment. 

I  am  requesting  the  chairm?.nl  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  C'. ::  -e  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  bill  as  so^ ;.  iK>  pos- 
sible. 

The  need  for  this  is  urgent:  H;iSte  Is 
imperative;   we   have  dei:yed   to3  long. 


I  hope  for  the  active  cooperation 
Members  of  the  House  on  this 
Here    is    the   o;;rortunity    'h- 
sentativcs    from    rural    distr;-.- 

we'.come.     I'     !."   :       a  ma:'-:  ' 
plus  corn  ar.i  l  .  t  :    rrain;  u  'r: 
the  farmer   ':^:n  rv^ously.     I; 
triotic  and  wtse  tiung  to  do.  !>. 
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advance  our  •..i:-  rr*  rr,  will  r  ■':^'•■■^  the 
pres5ures  thr  :;:(■  • :-  ubling  cv  c  ;.-ens. 
.r.:i  '.v  1.  br^ak  the  stranglehold  that  the 
;)'  r  :•::-:  ;r.t».'rests  seem  to  have  in  the 
.sy:.h,-.c  ;ubt.er  field. 

W-  (.an not  afford  to  listen  to  doubts  as 
tT  ':.e  practical  working  of  the  grain- 
.t  :  r.ol  rubber  process.  Responsible 
chemical  engineers  have  investigated  the 
Publicker  alcohol  process  at  Philadel- 
phia. One  of  these  experts,  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Weis,  stated  that  he  had  been  asked 
by  the  Army-Navy  Munitions  Board  to 
inspect  this  plant,  in  order  to  determine 
two  things:  The  chemistry  of  the  process 
and  whether  the  process  could  be  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale. 

His  investigation  showed,  he  said,  that 
the  process  did  produce  butadiene — the 
base  for  synthetic  rubber — from  100  per- 
cent ethyl  alcohol  in  a  single  step,  with  a 
yield  of  approximately  2.2  pounds  of 
butadiene  per  gallon  of  alcohol  and  a 
possibility  of  stepping  it  up  to  2.5  pounds 
per  gallon. 

His  inspection  convinced  him.  Ilr. 
Weis  declared,  that  the  process  was  ca- 
pable of  expansion  to  full-scale  opera- 
tions. 

Responsible  experts  who  have  set  up 
laboratories  in  various  State  colleges  de- 
clare that  over  800.000  tons  of  rubber  can 
be  produced  wiihin  a  year  if  both  the 
grain  and  the  petroleum  processes  were 
pushed  to  the  limit. 

Why.  then,  content  ourselves  with  ha'f 
o^  this  am-^unt  or  less,  as  now  planned? 

With  such  enormous  crops  of  wheat 
and  corn  overflowing  the  storage  capac- 
ity of  our  farming  States,  with  a  record- 
breaking  carry-over  supply  of  grain, 
with  all  sorts  of  other  materials  capable 
of  being  turned  into  rubber,  ordinary 
common  sense  dictates  our  course:  Con- 
vert our  surplus  grain  and  our  wayside 
weeds,  if  necessary,  into  rubber. 

This  program  will  permit  necessary 
motoring  and  eliminate  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  normal  use  of  the  Nation's 
automobiles.  The  Automobile  Club  of 
Southern  California  makes  this  important 
distinction : 

Necessary  motoring  must  not  be  confused 
with  essential  motoring.  Essential  motoring 
is  pretty  well  defined  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration's  eligibility  rules  for  the 
rationing  of  tires  and  retreads,  and  tn  the 
pattern  for  gasoline  rationing  established  In 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  States.  Essential 
users — those  eligible  for  tires,  retreads,  and 
increased  gasoline  rations — comprise  but  a 
small  p€rr?nlage  of  the  total  of  necessary 
users 

Necessary  motoring  consists  of  65  percent  d 
so-called  normal  motoring.  It  is.  in  fact, 
bu.«iness  motoring,  which  is  defined  by  Fed- 
eral highway  engineers  as  "Trips  to  regular 
business  or  work,  other  business  trips,  haul- 
ing milk,  farm  produce,  etc..  trips  to  mark.t, 
to  the  railroad  or  bus  station,  shopping  trips, 
and  taking  children  to  aud  from  school." 

The  cry  about  the  use  of  essential  ma- 
terials to  build  or  convert  these  alcohol 
rubber  plants  can  be  discounted,  because 
it  actually  takes  much  less  steel  and  cop- 
per to  bring  f,rain  rubber  into  production 
than  It  does  for  the  plants  now  being 
planned  for  the  production  by  the  one 
process  of  petroleum  rubber  adopted.  As 
,o  why  thi  Houdry  process  has  not  been 
given  full  investigation,  that  is  another 
question. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21, 1942 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  in  this,  one  of 
the  most  historic  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Membership  has  been  called 
upon  to  review  and  pa5s  legislation  of 
tremendous  significance;  unprecedented 
appropriations  have  been  necessary  for 
the  wartime  program.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation  has  there  been  the 
threat  to  our  form  of  government  and 
way  of  living  which  presently  exists. 
The  Congress  has  responded  to  its  duties 
in  a  splendid  manner  by  making  avail- 
able to  the  respective  departments  of 
Government  the  necessary  moneys  to 
carry  on  the  program  that  has  been  jus- 
tified by  those  departments  when  mak- 
ing their  presentation.  We  have  had 
inconsistencies  and  unprcparedness.  I 
can  overlook  many  of  the  inconsistencies 
of  departmental  procedure  realizing  that 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish  in  2  years 
what  this  Nation  should  have  been  ac- 
complishing for  the  past  20  years  and 
naturally,  with  the  extreme  production 
speed  that  has  been  necessary,  inefiB- 
ciency  and  excessive  expenditures  are 
natural  offsprings. 

We  had  a  Pearl  Harbor  on  December 
7.  unfortunate  as  it  was.  In  our  pre- 
paredness program  we  have  had  minia- 
ture Pearl  Harbors  in  many  instances 
extremely  detrimental  to  an  accelerated 
defense  program,  and  I  refer  to  our  gaso- 
line .shortage,  our  rubber  shortage,  our 
alimoinum  shortage,  steel  shortage,  and 
many  other  disturbing  factors  which  we 
all  readily  recognize. 

It  is  not  constructive  to  delve  into  the 
reasons  for  these  shortages,  but  as  a 
nation  and  to  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibilities  of  avoiding  fur- 
ther complications  of  this  character  it 
behooves  each  and  every  departmental 
head  of  government  to  exert  all  po.ssible 
efforts  to  avoid  future  delays  in  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  the  necessary  ma- 
terials to  win  this  war. 

The  U-boat  menace  has  been  most  de- 
structive in  our  ability  to  furnish  equip- 
ment to  our  Allies  and,  to  date,  our  ability 
to  produce  bottoms  to  offset  our  loss  has 
not  been  too  successful. 

On  July  19  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  of  the 
west  coast,  who  revolutionized  ship  con- 
struction, made  a  proposal  to  our  Gjv- 
ernment  ofiBcials  to  bu'.ld  a  5.000- 
plane-cargo  fleet  and  definitely  stated 
that  the  facilities  were  available  to  ac- 
complish this  end.  As  ar3'one  knows 
who  has  followed  our  production  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Kaiser  is  a  construction  engi- 
neer whose  ability  to  produce  cannot  be 
questioned  by  anyone,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  of 
Baltimore,  the  program  outlined  by  Mr. 
Kaiser,  and  which  I  am  attaching  hereto. 
Is  one  that  i.s  worthy  cf  the  consideration 
of  every  governmental  department  head 
who  is  Interested  in  a  successful  con- 
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summation  of  our  war  program,  and  I  spe- 
cifically call  ijp«n  M:  i;  •;:  iid  Nelson, 
the  members  ui  U.l  War  Production 
Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
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miral Emory  S.  L:\:.c.  Ct  .uiuian  of  the 
Board,  Maritime  Commission,  to  sit  in 
conference  and  considt  •  M:  Kaiser's 
proposal  in  order  that  Uv;.n  s.r-'jn  may 
successfully  prosecute  its  war-time  pro- 
gram to  the  best  and  most  successful 
end  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It 
is  no  time  to  avoid  any  conference  that 
cou'd  in  any  manner  expedite  and  suc- 
cessfully consummate  our  war-time  pro- 
gram, and  the  responsibilities  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  program  is  def- 
initely the  responsibility  of  the  depart- 
ment heads  who  are  directing  our  pro- 
duction destinies  and  in  order  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  citizens 
cf  this  Nation  may  be  conversant  with 
Mr.  Kaiser's  proposal,  I  attach  the  fol- 
lowing Kaiser  statement  that  was  made 
In  Portland,  Oreg.,  under  date  of  July  19: 

5,000    Plane    Cai.jo   Fi.eet   Is   Suggested    by 

KAi£Ea— Answer  to  U-Boat.  Says  Building 

Wizard;  Could  Cahhy  500  000  Men  on  Each 

Trip 

Portland.  Oreg..  July  19.— Henry  J.  Kaiser, 
west  coast  shipbuilding  wizard,  today  pro- 
posed that  America  bu.id  5.000  monster  fly- 
ing boats  a  year  In  9  converted  shipyards  as 
the  only  answer  to  the  submarine 

The  aircraft  he  proposed  to  build  in  such 
numbers  was  the  70-ton  Mars,  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  of  Balti- 
more Five  thousand  of  these,  he  pointed 
out.  could  carry  500,000  full-equipped  soldiers 
or  350.000  tons  of  material  to  the  British 
Isles  every  other  day. 

To  build  them  he  would  turn  ever  nine 
existing  shipyards  from  making  surface  vessels 
to  making  flying  boats,  three  on  the  west 
coast,  three  on  the  Gulf,  and  three  on  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

He  said  his  proposal  had  the  endorsement 
of  "one  '-'f  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most 
conservative  airplane  manufacturers  in  Amer- 
ica." 

The  speech  followed  a  v.arnlng  by  Rear 
Admiral  Howard  L.  Vickery.  vice  chairman 
of  the  Maritime  Commission,  that  the  United 
Nations  were  losing  ships  faster  than  they 
could  build  them. 

(The  sinkings  in  American  wateri.  since 
Pearl  Harbor  have  reached  an  unofficial  total 
of  385  shiDS.) 

lists  aims  of  program 

vickery  said  In  an  Interview  "replacements 
have  to  come  from  Canada,  the  United  States, 
or  Great  Britain,  and  it  Is  getting  difficult  to 
deliver  building  materials  to  the  shipyards  as 
rapidly  as  workers  can  construct  ships." 

He  said  material  available  would  supply 
only  existing  yards  and  that  was  the  reason 
the  Commission  yesterday  canceled  a  contract 
with  a  New  Orleans  shipyard  for  200  ships. 

Vickery  did  not  comment  on  Kaiser's  pro- 
posal. 

Kaiser  laid  down  his  revolutionary  proposal 
at  ceremonies  attending  launching  of  the 
Liberty  cargo  vessel  Uarvcy  W.  Scott  at  his 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation  yards  here 
this  afternoon.  He  declared  his  piogram 
would — 

Provide  10  ships  a  month  from  each  plant 
wilhii    3  months  after  work  starts. 

Provide  40  ships  a  month  from  each  plant 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

Use  already  existing  facilities  and  tools  and 
"an  assembly  line  ready-built  by  Nature — the 
water  along  our  present  outfitting  docks." 

Use  only  ncncritical  materials  for  any  new 
buildings  required. 


Take  advantage  of  extensive  subcontracting 
to  assure  the  maximum  steady  fiow  of  ma- 
terials. 

In  support  of  his  proposal  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  current  shortage  of  shipbuilding 
materials  which  recently  forced  the  Govern- 
ment to  halt  its  contract  for  200  Liberty  ships 
with  Higgins  industries  of  New  Orleans. 

"If  we.  as  shipbuilders,"  he  said,  "were  to 
take  part  in  the  production  of  aerial  fighters, 
it  should  be  in  the  field  of  the  flying  ship.  We 
know  the  water  best,  and  our  equipment  is 
beside  the  water. 

"And  it  seems  to  me  proper  to  tell  you.  and 
to  tell  the  Nation,  that  our  engineers  have 
plans  on  their  drafting  boards  for  gigantic 
flying  ships  beyond  anything  Jules  Veine 
could  ever  have  imagined 

"five-hundred-ton     ships     EN\aSIONED 

"There  are  plans  for  flying  ships  of  200  tons, 
and  after  that,  plans  for  ships  of  500  tons. 
One  of  the  latter  would  cairy  a  thotisand 
men." 

These  gigantic  freighters  of  the  air.  he 
said,  must  wait,  because  time  now  is  precious. 
The  Mars  is  built  and  proven,  he  pointed  out, 
and  could  be  put  Into  production  In  existing 
shipyards  without  lors  of  time. 

Tliese  planes,  he  said,  "can  be  turned  out  in 
30  daj-s.  But  Martin  said  it  would  take  2 
years  to  bvUld  the  plant  to  make  them." 

"Two  years?"  he  challenged  "People  of 
America,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  with  the  eld 
of  that  great  builder,  Glenn  L  Martin,  with 
the  aid  of  the  aviation  industry  In  general, 
and  with  the  equipment  already  in  place  in 
the  shipyards,  we  can  have  the  assembly  line 
functioning  in  6  months  or  less.  We  can  be 
at  maximum  production  in  10  months  or 
les5. 

"After  the  assembly  line  starts,  the  first  3 
months  should  give  us  10  planes  a  month 
from  each  plant;  the  second  3  months  should 
give  us  20  a  month,  the  third  3  months 
should  give  us  30;  and  the  fourth  3  months 
should  giVe  us  40;  and  when  that  maximum 
production  comes,  the  position  of  our  enemy 
will  be  hopeless. 

NO    DISTANT    PLACES 

"We  will  be  able  to  put  down  a  vast  army 
anywher  i  In  the  world  within  a  single  week. 
We  will  be  free  once  and  for  all  of  the  fear 
of  having  our  armies  cut  off  in  some  place 
distant  from  our  own  shores.  There  will  be 
no  distant  places. 

"We  do  not  want  another  Bataan — yet  there 
are  fronts  which  may  become  Bataans  If  we 
do  not  solve,  and  solve  quickly,  this  matter 
of  transportation  " 

Kaiser  called  attention  to  present  opera- 
tion of  airplanes  almost  daily  across  the  At- 
lantic by  the  ferry  commands  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  He  said  fighter 
protection  would  be  relatively  simple  from 
bases  nearer  landing  places  than  enemy  bases. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  transport  air- 
planes already  are  being  used  to  move  freight 
over  the  menace  of  submarines.  One  air 
line,  reported  last  month.  Is  operating  40  air- 
craft In  the  Caribbean  area. 

There  also  have  oeen  reports  that  the  Budd 
Manufacturing  Co..  of  Philadelphia,  has  been 
ordered  to  build  a  fleet  of  "flying  boxcars"  of 
stainless  steel,  designed  to  carry  a  5-ton  pay 
load  600  miles.  A  .special  advisory  committee 
has  been  set  up  by  the  War  Production  Board 
to  study  airplane  cargo  carriers. 

BtriLT    BOtlLDER    DAM 

Kenry  J.  Kaiser  is  the  man  whose  Six  Com- 
panies. Inc.,  built  Boulder  Dam  18  months 
ahead  of  schedule  and  then  turned  to  build- 
ing ships  at  a  breakneck  pace  In  the  war- 
time battle  of  transport.  An  engineering 
genius,  he  has  spent  his  life  tackling  hard 
Jobs  and  doing  them 

When  he  started  building  ships,  his  first 
took  197  days  to  complete.  His  tenth  ship 
from  his  first  yard  was  finished  In  146  days. 
The  seventeenth  was  done  In  99  days,  the 


twenty-second  in  79.  and  the  twenty-fifth  in 
62  days. 

His  engineering  feats  include  using  the 
power  of  limestone  flowing  down  a  mountain- 
side on  a  conveyer  belt  to  generate  power 
for  a  cement  plant,  pouring  the  concrete 
for  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  in  the  swirling 
tides  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  excavating 
for  the  third  set  of  Panama  Canal  locks.  He 
finds  no  business  a  new  business,  t>ecause  it 
is  all  movement  of  materials. 

STARTED  AS  PHOTOCR/.PHER 

Beginning  as  a  photographer,  he  went  into 
the  sand  and  gravel  business  and  from  theie 
to  contracting,  and  now  he  Is  applying  flow 
production  methods  to  shipbuilding  with 
astonishing  results.  He  Is  60,  a  big  hearty 
fellow,  who  is  assisted  in  the  management 
of  his  many  enterprises  by  his  sons,  whom 
he  has  trained  to  make  use  of  any  short 
cut.  as  he  has  done,  to  keep  materials  mo\ing. 
The  text  of  his  addre-ss.  in  part,  follows: 
"Tliere  is  no  secret  concerning  the  fact 
that  the  toll  of  merchant  ships  in  the  west- 
em  Atlantic  since  our  entry  Into  the  var 
v/ilJ  soon  reach  the  appalling  figure  of  400. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  rate  of  sinking 
Interferes  very  materially  with  our  delivery 
of  supplies  to  our  Allies.  It  Interferes  with 
the  swift  and  proper  disposition  of  our  forces 
over  the  global  battlefield.  It  raises  in  our 
minds  the  haunting  fear  that  on  some  of 
these  far-flung  battlefields,  our  sons  and 
brothers  who  are  In  uniform  will  t>€  cut  off 
from  reinforcement  and  supply.  We  do  not 
want  anothei  Bataan — yet  there  are  ironts 
which  may  become  Bataans  if  we  do  not 
sol\e,  and  solve  quickly,  this  matter  of  trans- 
portation 

"I  not  only  worried.  1  worked.  And  I 
had  our  engineers  working — from  the  time 
when  the  submarine  warfare  became  clearly 
dangerous.  Our  studies  indicated— what  I 
believe  most  of  the  people  of  America  now 
believe — that  the  answer  lies  In  the  aerial 
freighter.  And  our  studies  further  Indicated 
that  If  we,  as  shipbuilders,  were  to  take  part 
in  the  production  of  aerial  freighters.  It 
should  be  In  the  field  of  the  fiying  ship.  We 
knov  the  water  best,  and  our  equipment  is 
beside  the  water.  And  It  seems  to  me  proper 
to  tell  you.  and  to  tell  the  Nation,  that  our 
engineers  have  plans  on  their  drafting 
boards  for  gigantic  flying  ships  beyond  any- 
thing Jules  Verne  could  ever  have  imagined. 
There  are  plans  for  flying  ships  of  200  tons, 
and  after  that  plans  for  ships  of  500  tons. 
One  of  the  latter  would  carry  a  thousand 
men. 

"But  that  Is  In  the  future.  We  cannot 
wait  now  for  the  engineering  work  neces- 
sary. We  must  get  Into  production  at  once. 
The  creeping  toll  of  the  submarines  has  made 
that  urgent.  And  there  already  Is  a  flying 
ship  which  is  very  large  compared  to  any- 
thing now  known  to  be  In  mass  production. 
I  refer  to  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  ship  known  as 
the  Afars — a  flying  ship  of  70  tons,  capable  of 
carryinn;  a  pay  load  of  14  tons.  That  ship 
would  carry  a  hundred  men  fully  equipped. 
Five  thousand  of  them  could  land  500.000 
equipped  men  In  England  in  a  single  day. 
And  the  next  day  they  could  fly  over  again 
wit*i  70,000  urns  of  fresh  milk,  beefsteaks, 
sugar,  aud  bombs. 

TERMS  OF   PROPOSAL 

"No  submarines  cctild  shoot  them  down. 
The  experience  of  this  war  shows  without  a 
question  of  doubt  that  such  transport  fleets 
cannot  be  Interfered  with  by  enemy  fighters 
if  they  have  even  a  minimum  of  protection. 
Our  ferry  service  to  Britain  goes  tlirough  with 
hardly  a  less.  And  such  a  gigantic  ferry 
service  as  I  see  In  my  mind's  eye — headed  to 
whatever  part  of  the  world  our  President 
and  the  high  command  would  designate — 
would  he  the  safest  method  of  mass  travel 
ever  used  in  wartime.  There  would  be  vir- 
tually no  losses  whatever. 
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"I  rwp^ct'ully  submit  my  proposal  • 
mlral   VicRery   here   today,   to   the    Min 
Commission   and  to  President  R(X)6evelt, 
to  fh«  armed  wrvlces      It  \s  just  this: 

"It  18  that  the  Maritime  Commission 
over  a  number  of  Its  s»h)pyards  to  the 
Ing  or  the  flying  ?hlp  Mara — and  that  In 
marter    we    meet    a    construction     pre 
Khlch  otherwise  seems  virtually  in.«urmf 
p^jle.    This  le  not  a  Knlser  company  pre 
It  la  a   program  in   which   I   hope  I   wi 
Joined  by  many  of  the  majcr  shipbuildc 
America      Suppose  that  the  Maritime 
mi-slca   were    to    turn    over    3    of    its 
coast   yards   to   the   mass  production  of 
fly.ag  ships,  and  do  the  same  with  3 
yards   on    the    Gulf,   and   another   3   on 
east  ccast.     Our  studies  indicate  that 
*hese  9  yards  were  in  full  production,  w 
should    be    »lthin    10   months    and   pe 
sfcner,    the"    would    be    turning    out 
giants  of  the  air  at  the  ra'e  of  5.000  a  ye^r 

ASmCBLT    LU4X   JOB    NKXTCO 

"I  have  emphasized  that  ths  is  not  a  I^lser 
company  program  Nor  is  there  any  desire 
to  take  the  manufacture  of  airplanes  opt  of 
the  hands  of  those  distinguished  indiv 
and  companies  which  have  brouzht  the  ] 
to  it.«:  present  high  slate  of  development 
would  desire  to  cooperate  with  thetrs  'i 
fullest  And  In  fact.  It  is  enccu  i - 
from  certain  of  the  manufacturers 
within  the  past  few  days,  which  '.  - 
me  to  submit  the  plan  here  and  in 
manner 

"The  bald  fact  of  the  matter  is  tha  :  the 
plane  manufacturers  are  not  in  a  position  to 
go  Into  Msembly-line  production  of  th.s 
new  type  without  extensive  constructloii  and 
tooling — construction  which.  In  view  ot  the 
growing  shortPge  of  straf^lc  and  ci  it'.cal 
materials,  especially  steel,  the  country  rould 
HI  afford 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  shipyards  a:fe  do- 
ing so  gocd  a  Job — so  much  better  n  Jcb 
than  was  anticipated  when  their  constr.cticn 
wns  ordered — that  I  believe  those  Irft  in 
production ,  after  nine  had  been  diverted  to 
construction  of  the  flying  shp.  would  bp  sufS- 
cient  for  the  material* — especially  foj-  the 
stee'   Immediately  7""'i*5le 
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ASSIMBLT  -:>iE  .:i   6  MONTHS 

"If.  then,  we  are  to  grant  that  the  9 
could  be  spared,  there  Is  the  further 
d(.U8   fact    that    their   conversion   woulc 
something  even  mere  precicu-^  than  mat 

"Two  years,  people  of  America.  I 
tell  you.  that  with  the  aid  of  that  great 
er.   Glenn    L    Martin,    w  th    the   ad 
aviation  Industry   In   general,  and   wit 
equipment  already  in  place  In  the  ship 
we  can  have  the  assembly  line  function 
6  months  or  less      We  can  be  at  max 
production  In  10  months  or  les^      \" 
assembly    line    starts,    the    first     • 
should  give  us  10  ship*  a  month 
pl.ant.  the  secc^d   3   m'^nths  shot;    s 
20  a  month,  the  •■       \    '•  months  shcul< 
us  30,  and   the  f^urh.   jt  months  shouK 
us  40.  and  when   that   maximum  prod 
comes,   the   poeition   of  our  enemies 
hope'.ew.     We   will    be   able   to   put    dc 
vast  army  anywhere  in  the  wr.rld   w.- 
single  woe!:      We  w.ll  be  free  once  anc: 
the  I  ear  cf  having  our  armlet  cut  c3  In 
pi.ice  distant   frcm   our   own   shores, 
will  be  no  dlstar.t  p'.aces     The  whole 
will   be   our   front   yard      And    our   e: 
will  be  beaten  to  their  ltve« 


"ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  do  not  exae  ; 
by  a  single  ton  rr  a  sinele  hour  tiie  an 
of  materials   and  the  amount  cf  time 
cov'd  be  saved  by  conversion  of  thc«»" 
■h:p   plants      We   have   the  pHte  jh' 
machine    shopj?.   the   sheet -met.Tl    sh' 
pipe  shops,  the  warehou'=^=    the  rr  v.  ; 
The  building  necessary  con  -:  »     mn-i  >    i 
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crltlcal  materials  We  couldn't  need  steel 
We  want  that  to  go  somewhere  else:  we  do 
not  have  all  that  w<-  need  But  the  ad- 
vantage In  this  .shipyard  conversion  is  that 
we  have  the  asssmbly  line  ready  built  by 
nature.  It  Is  the  water  along  our  present 
outfitting  docks 

"And.  of  course,  all  those  acquainted  with 
my  methods  of  construction  understand  that 
I  believe  In  a  smooth  flow  of  materials  and 
that  In  the  operation  of  such  an  assembly 
line  I  would  work  for  an  extensive  system  of 
subcontracting — Involving  a  flow  of  materials 
from  map.y   industries  manufacturing  parts 

"This  would  be  a  series  of  assembly  line* 
that  would  challenge  America  to  the  full  It 
would  be  as  creative  a  thing  as  America  ever 
has  done  And  it  would  demand  the  cooper- 
ation of  us  all  I  am  thinking  at  the  mo- 
ment of  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
most  conservative  airplane  manufacturers  in 
America— a  man  whoee  words  to  me  over  the 
long-distance  telephone  a  few  hours  ago  did 
much  to  encourage  me  to  submit  the  flying- 
ship  program  at  this  time  This  man  tcld 
m<»  that  he  would  go  all-out  with  his  assist- 
ance     If  we  will  all  do  that,  the  battle  is  won. 

"The  Maritime  Commission  has  done  a  re- 
markable Job  with  sea  .ships.  It  can  new  do 
a  still  greater  Job  with  sky  ships  Not  only 
will  this  war  be  determined  by  sky  ships,  the 
post-war  world  will  be  won  by  them  also — 
the  greatest  battle  cf  all.  the  tattle  that  Is 
coming  with  the  peace.  Every  radical  change 
in  transportatiou  has  loshered  In  a  period  of 
risiug  prosperity  So  will  prosperity  be  ours 
in  this  post-war  period,  for  the  reason  that 
during  the  war.  devastating  as  it  is,  we  will 
have  changed  transportation  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  bring  mankind  new  vision  and  new 
enjoyment.    We  will  have  won  the  peace. ' 


Suggested    by    Nhdwestt  riier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  4.  D   SAryHAKT.  jR 

vr  Liii.o 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1942 

Mr.  BAUIVIHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25  I  fcrwarded  to  the  ofBce  of 
the  S-  cretary  cf  the  Na'.^,  the  Hororable 
Frank  Knox,  a  copy  of  a  letter  frcm  a 
constituent  in  my  district  making  sug- 
gestions to  the  Navy  relative  to  the  use 
of  small  bcat5  and  craft  along  the  coast 
and  various  other  strategic  points  to  re- 
dure  submarine  warfare. 

I  am  including  excerpts  from  the  letter 
directed  to  me  by  Mr.  Fred  Wakefield 
which  were  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
cf  the  Navy  and  also  a  reply  directed  to 
me  from  the  Navy. 

I  am  happy  to  note  through  the  chan- 
nels of  the  press  an  article  issued  by  the 
Associated  Pr-^ss  that  the  Navy  now  is 
seeking  l.COO  yachtsmen  and  their  boats 
to  fight  the  submarine  menace  on  both 
coasts. 

By  no  means  do  I  mean  to  imply  that 
the  Navy  is  following  completely  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  my  constituent  on 
March  25,  but  I  am  pleased  to  note 
thrciTrh  tlie  press  of  June  28  that  a  very 
^,n    .M  '^..r.    .    0  :ng  inaugurated  by  the 

V   :<  .i\'^  '.v;-;-.  r-de  that  I  state  that 


Mr.    F^ 


V. 


my  home  town, 


;:i  roRD 

Vermilion.  Ohio,  who  forwarded  to  me 
the  atwve-mentioned  program  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Navy  Department,  is 
now  on  active  duty  with  the  Coast  Guard 
as  an  active  participant  in  the  program 
he  had  earlier  recommended. 

The  letter  follows: 

March  22 
Hon.  Davb  Baumhart, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Dave:  Here  is  the  plan  that  I  think 
will  reduce  the  sinkings  on  both  our  coasts 
and  save  a  lot  of  American  lives  and  ships: 

Place  Coast  Guard  boats — 75-footers  or 
better;  we  have  several  on  the  lakes — 
equipped  with  depth  charges,  ship-to-shore 
telephone,  and  a  gun  or  two.  out  about  50  or 
75  miles  from  shore. 

These  boats  should  be  at  10-mlle  intervals: 
then  the  tankers,  etc.,  would  have  to  pass 
inside  of  the  boats. 

In  this  way  If  a  sub  saiik  a  twat  our  boys 
could  be  picked  up  much  quicker,  and  maybe 
they  could  get  the  sub      ' 

Also  these  boats  could  be  used  for  airplane 
spotters,  and  If  some  planes  from  a  carrier 
were  to  bomb  our  coast  towns  the  boats  would 
see  them  first. 

I  would  not  know  with  whom  to  take  this 
up  In  Washington,  but  I  strongly  believe  we 
should  do  something  about  It. 

Yuur  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
might  know  if  this  is  a  good  plan  I  know 
it  should  be  done  even  if  It  saves  only  one 
life  or  one  boat. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  Wakijiei  o 

VERMU.10N,  Ohio. 

March  29.  1942. 
Hon    A   D   Battmhart,  Jr  , 

House  of  Representatwes, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr  Baumhart:  TTiis  Is  with  fur- 
ther reference  to  your  letter  of  March  25. 
1942.  enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Fred  Wakefield  offering  suggestions  concern- 
ing the  use  of  patrol  boats  and  aircraft  in 
connection  with  antisubmarine  warfare 

Mr  Wakefield's  letter  contains  no  new  ideas 
not  already  known  to  the  Navy  Department 
which  are  of  any  value  in  naval  warfare  It 
is  regretted  that  any  discussion  regarding 
disposition  and  employment  of  patrol  craft 
and  airplane  units  and  their  activities  would 
at  the  present  time  be  inconsistent  with 
military  secvu-ity 

The     Navy    Department     appreciates    Mr. 
Wakefield's   interest  in  submittmg  his  sug- 
gestions for  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H    L.  Phxlps. 
Commander,  United  Siatcs  Navy. 

R'-ti'eri,  by  direction. 
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OF    LOmSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21. 1912 

Mr.  SANT)ERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Ponchalcula  Enterprise,  Pon- 
chatcula.  La.,  entitled  "Good  and  Bid 
News."  This  editorial  expresse.s  such 
sound  common  sense  that  I  thru  '  ♦  it 
worth  while  to  reproduce  in  the  Ktc  :D 
for  others  to  read. 
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The  editorial  in  question  is  as  follows: 

GOOD  AND   BAD   NEWS 

Ever  since  Pearl  Harbor  we  have  been  wan- 
dering up  fmctlonal  hills  and  dov.-n  emo- 
tional dales. 

Over  the  radio  we  hear  the  sweet  music  of 
victories  and  a  few  days  later  the  bitter  le- 
ports  of  defeats.  The  victories  excite  us  with 
the  anticipation  of  a  quick  ending  of  the 
war,  and  we  cheerfully  envision  a  better  life 
Just  around  the  corner.  The  defeats  send  us 
hurtling  into  despondency  wherein  we  pic- 
ture a  war  without  end.  misery  beyond  com- 
prehension, and  a  future  which  Is  nightmar- 
ish In  all  aspects. 

If  this  is  a  long  war,  as  there  is  every 
rers^n  to  expect  It  to  be.  these  mental  ups 
and  dov.ns  are  going  to  wear  cur  nerves  to 
the  breaking  point  V.'e  shall  have  to  learn 
to  take  our  victories  with  a  grain  of  salt  and 
our  drfeats  with  stronger  dashes  of  hope,  so 
far  as  the:r  effect  on  the  permanent  outcome 
of  the  war  are  concerned  We  should  re- 
member that.  In  a  world-wide  war.  it  will 
take  hundred^  of  victories  to  win  and  even 
mere  defeats  to  lose. 
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Of     TL^i.N'LiiilE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21. 1942 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Knoxville  Journal  of 
July  15.  The  editorial  points  to  a  new 
era  in  the  South.  The  editorial  is  as 
follows: 

RTAL   INDT7.STRIAL    REVOttmON    COMES    TO   SOtTTH 
UNDER  SPUR  OF  WAR  NEEDS 

Because  of  the  necessary  secrecy  which 
envelops  the  Nation's  war  effort  on  the  civil- 
ian production  front,  many  of  us,  here  In 
the  South  especially,  do  not  realize  that  un- 
noticed a  new  revolution  is  in  th3  making 

Some  measure  of  industrialization  had 
come  to  the  South  within  the  lest  quarter 
of  a  century  The  long  bitter  years  immedi- 
ately subsequent  to  the  close  of  cur  own  Civil 
War  were  largely  struggled  through  by  our 
people  on  th3  basis  of  a  purely  agricultural 
economy  Industry  had  always  been  in  the 
North  and  East,  freight  rates  were  adverse, 
and  Industry  left  those  favored  areas  only 
under  the  most  unusual  circumstances  Only 
In  the  past  decade  have  the  Souths  natural 
Induccment-s  for  Industrial  development  been 
systematically  charted  and  listed 

But  the  Nation's  defense  program,  first, 
and  its  war  pjcgram.  second,  changed  that 
situation  almost  overnight.  The  very  fac- 
tors, such  as  distance  from  populated  cen- 
ters, which  had  worked  against  the  Scuths 
Industrial  development  before,  now  were 
equally  strong  reasons  for  Its  being  selected 
for  industrial  development.  Adverse  freight 
rates,  fixed  impediment  to  such  development 
In  the  South  for  private  industry,  were  neg- 
ligible where  production  for  the  war  was 
concerned  Electric  power,  so  necessary  in 
modern  metallurgy,  was  available  because  of 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  quantities  that 
never  existed  before.  Mass  industrialization 
to  meet  the  Nation's  war  needs  has  resulted 
in  the  South 

The  tremendous  scope  of  this  development 
will  astcunrt  the  population  when,  after  the 
war  is  concluded,  the  character  and  propor- 
tion of  the  Scuth's  Industrial  development, 


conducted  imder  the  forced  draft  of  war 
needs,  are  recognized.  As  suggested  at  the 
outset,  each  community  is  generally  nware 
only  of  the  location  within  Its  boundaries  cf 
its  own  war  Industries.  Its  people  have  no 
Idea  of  the  extent  of  similar  developments 
in  neighboring  cities  and  States 

Newspapers  and  other  media  of  informa- 
tion which  under  normal  circumstances 
would  blazcn  such  developments  with  big 
headlines  and  feature  articles  confine  them- 
selves, for  patriotic  reasons,  to  barest  cut- 
lines.  Chambers  of  commerce,  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  hold  celebra- 
tion because  of  landing  new  industries,  nctu- 
allv  soft  pedal  information. 

We  said  that  a  revolution  was  taking  place, 
and  so  it  is.  We  venture  that  in  the  3  or  4 
years  the  war  may  be  expected  to  last — as- 
suming the  Ru&i^ians  are  not  knocked  out 
before  aid  reaches  them— mere  new  plant 
investm?nt  and  more  new  industrial  emplcy- 
msnt  will  be  created  in  the  South  than  was 
the  cas3  in  the  preceding  20  y.ars. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  not  every  in- 
dustry now  under  construct  ion  or  in  opera- 
tion for  war  puipcses  will  be  continued — 
for  its  present  purpose — after  the  war  Am- 
munition manufacttirir.g  plants,  for  exam- 
ple, cculd  not  be  counted  permanent  addi- 
tions to  the  Souths  industrial  devercpment. 
Almost  every  o.thsr  ki:id  of  industrial  devel- 
opment, however,  will  be  needed  after  the 
war  to  meet  the  demand  for  civilian  m.anu- 
facture. 

Whatever  else  the  war  may  do,  whatever 
other  effects  It  may  have,  we  may  prepare 
to  witness  a  pcst-war  Industrial  revolution 
in  the  South  with  effects  that  will  be  noted 
by  economic  historians  for  all  time  to  come. 
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OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.1942 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Fletcher 
Pratt,  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Rec- 
ord on  July  20; 

Why  Feed  Us  on  Fables? — Army  and  Navy 

Communiques  Put  United  States  in  Bad 

Light 

The  Aleutian  communique  follows  that  on 
Midway,  and  one  wonders  why  it  was  issued  at 
all.  It  contains  nothing  we  did  not  knew 
before,  with  the  exception  of  how  many 
destroyers  there  were  in  Dutch  Harbor  when 
the  Jap  bombers  first  appeared,  how  many 
casualties  there  were  from  that  attack,  and 
how  many  bombs  Army  aircraft  dropped  on 
Kiska  on  July  6. 

It  does  not  make  clear  why  the  Japs  have 
been  allowed  to  dig  themselves  Into  a  posi- 
tion from  which  they  should  have  been 
ejected  a  month  ago.  It  has  nothing  to  say 
on  how  many  American  aircraft  were  lost  or 
even  on  how  our  losses  compare  with  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  in  sliding  over  these  points 
it  helps  add  to  the  growing  lack  cf  confi- 
dence In  the  accuracy  and  fairness  of  both 
Army  and  Navy  communiques. 

The  fact  that  the  Pearl  Harbor  losses  and 
damage  still  remain  unreported  is  the  first 
and  worst  point  in  this  case.  Within  the  past 
2  weeks  two  different  New  York  papers  have 


made  It  clear  that  at  least  cne  other  ship  at 
Hawaii  was  damaged  almost  as  seriously  as 
the  Oklahoma.  Washington  has  not  raid  a 
word  about  it. 

w.'.s  "haruna'  sunk? 
The  Army  then  chimed  In  with  the  stcry  of 
Capt.  Colin  Kelly  sinking  the  Haruna.  There 
Is  now  every  resson  In  the  world  to  b?l:eve 
that  she  was  not  sunk  and  very  little  reason 
to  believe  that  she  was.  She  has  been  seen 
opfrating  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

Now  this  takes  nothing  av.ay  frcm  the 
heroism  of  Captain  Kelly,  but  it  does  put  a 
black  eye  on  the  department  which  thcufjht 
we  needed  a  stimulus  to  cur  morale  at  that 
particular  moment,  and  .«o  told  us.  Inaccur- 
ately, that  a  Japanese  battleship  had  b:  i\ 
sunk  This  is  exactly  the  technique  em- 
ployed by  cur  friend  Dr   Goebbels. 

If  these  were  Isolated  instan>.e5  It  would  be 
different.  But  there  is  pretty  good  evidence 
that  they  are  not  Isolated,  that  the  thing  has 
been  going  on  In  the  same  tpirit  right  along. 
The  Navy  hp.s  reported  that  the  Lexingion. 
S.rfis.  a  tanker,  and  tome  airplanes  were  lost 
in  the  Coral  Sea  and  follows  with  an  Impres- 
sive list  of  Japanese  ships  'lost  or  damr.ged." 
Were  there  no  American  ships  damaged  in  tiie 
Coral  Sea?  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  doubt- 
ful. 

Again,  was  the  Yorktcwn  the  only  Amer- 
ican ship  damaged  at  Midway?  It  may  have 
been,  but  the  communiques  have  so  confuted 
the  issue  tliat  it  is  impc£sible  to  tell. 

Pel  haps  this  i.s  exactly  the  objective  Per- 
haps they  are  trying  to  conceal  the  real  In- 
cidence of  loss  on  cur  side  from  the  Japanese 
by  concealing  it  from  the  American  people. 
That  is  a  matter  of  military  technique  and 
It  may  be  necessary,  although  a  gocd  many 
of  the  American  people  don't  like  it  very 
well. 

no  PBOFrr  IN    FABLES 

But  is  it  necessary  that  they  should  feed 
us  on  fables  about  the  enemy's  losses?  Is  it 
necessary  that  the  communiques  from  cur 
own  Government  should  Tst  as  sunk  or  dam- 
aged 50  percent  more  Japanese  cruisers  than 
there  were  in  the  Japanese  Navy? 

Is  it  noce-sar\'  that  an  official  Government 
communique  should  make  so  obvious  an  error 
in  describing  a  heroic  action  as  that  which 
to'd  how  a  Marine  major  dived  his  burning 
plane  into  the  funnel  cf  a  Japanese  carrier? 
Japane,se  carriers,  as  can  be  seen  in  any  bock 
of  reference,  have  no  funnels.  They  ha\e  a 
smoke  duct  at  the  s  Me  pointing  down  toward 
the  water  and  the  only  thing  that  could  dive 
into  one  would  be  a  fish. 

In  Britain  and  even  in  Canada  they  are  get- 
ting so  they  treat  our  communiques  with  a 
gocd  deal  of  reserve,  and  they  are  not  exartly 
to  be  blamed.  Certainly  informaticn  that 
wou:d  be  of  real  military  value  to  the  enemy 
should  be  concealed,  and  no  one  questions 
the  wisdcm  cf  withholding  the  Midway  re- 
port, for  example,  until  the  ev.dence  was  all 
in.  the  operation  closed. 

But  when  the  reports  are  given  out  they 
should  at  the  very  least  be  accurate  as  far  as 
they  go. 
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OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.1942 

'^'•:  C  ^'FEE  of  Wa.shington.  Mr. 
SpiuK^i.  ^..der  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  a  brief 
of  arguments  and  factual  data  I  have 
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prepared    in    support    of    a    sue Jf^-'^'i 

am'^ndment  to  the  Social  S^ru:'       A  : 

:i    :!   7411 »  Introduced  by  mi.  M  (xiay, 

June  20    1942: 

80M£  POINTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  iN  BH'.IIi.N  TO 
THE  PSOPOSEO  AMENDMENT  TO  SOCIAL  SK(  T  RIl  Y 
ACT    WITH    RESPECT    TO     MEDIi    ■  5  ..     :     j>    FOB 

»ECIPIINTS  or    PfBMC    ASSISTANT  t 

1  The  proi  -  i  imendment  p-  : 
change  In  the  meiaod  of  budgeting  a:  (; 
Ing  for  medical  care  for  retipient*  o: 
ance  but  dees  not  Includo  the  assumption  of 
new  r«.<sponalbUiUes  by  Federal.  State,  o  •  local 
governments      Medical   care,    a*   one   of    the 

"essentials  of  life,  has  long  been  reco  ;nl2ed 
among  the  requirements  to  be  consldt -ed  in 
meeting  the  need  for  assu^lance  Under  exist- 
ing provl.slons  of  the  Social  Security  Act  ex 
penyes  for  medical  care  for  recipients  of  as- 
sistance are  shared  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States,  as  are  expen-^e-s  fci  other 
requiren?enls.  except  that  the  peculu  r  na- 
ture of  medical  need  and  the  ceiling  (in  the 
amount  of  the  assistance  which  may  b«  given 
to  an  indivlciual  in  any  one  month  cumoine 
to  make  it  impossible,  especially  In  the  case 
oT  unpredictable  illness  ot  a  majc;r  cha  acter. 
for  the  full  costs  of  medical  care  to  be  :  hared 
by  the  Federal  Government  except  through 
complicated  and  burdeniome  adminlsilratlve 
devices. 

2  The  prcposed  amendment  should  result 
in  more  effective  and  satisfactory  service 
without  greatly  increasing  the  present  total 
expenditures  on  the  part  of  Federal  and  State 
gcvernments.  though  there  would  be  some 
reciistributlDii  of  the  amounts  coming  from 
Federal  and  State  funds.    Significant  an  ounts 
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3    The  Inadequacy  cf  present   r.ic 
meeting  req'jirem«'nts  for  medical  <_ 
recip.ents    of    assist.nnce    who    (■•li', 
unpredict.ib  e     Illnesses    has     been     demon- 
strated   in    the   assistance    programs   now    in 
operation.     The  peculiar   nature  of  mpdlcal 
needs  frequ.'-ntly  causes  heavy  cestui  ti 
centrate  in  a  single  month  for  seme  ir 
U«>.  when  Hires    strikes;    while  the  : 
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same  family  When  this  situation  occurs, 
the  State  or  local  agency  under  existing 
legislation    has   one  of  three  choices; 

(a)  To  pay  the  costs  in  exce&s  of  the  Fed- 
eral maxlmiim  from  State  or  local  funds  II 
such  funds  are  available 

(b)  To  incease  the  Individual's  monthly 
award  to  the  Federal  maximum  for  a  more 
or  less  extendod  period  to  enable  him  to  pay 
his  medical  expenses  on  the  Installment 
plan 

Since  the  d;fference  between  the  individ- 
ual s  need  for  other  requirements — such  as 
feed,  shelter,  and  clothing — and  the  maxi- 
mum which  may  be  allowed  him  rarely  ex- 
ceeds SIO  a  month,  the  length  of  time  nec- 
essary to  pay  a  medical  bill  of  any  size  under 
this  arrangement  frequently  reaches  unrea- 
sonable lengths  and  the  administrative  costs 
cf  keeping  records  on  such  payments  often 
become  unreasonable  An  illustration  of  this 
IS  Cited  in  a  recent  complaint  from  a  hospital 
whose  bill  for  $460  was  to  be  paid  by  means 
of  an  increase  in  the  recipients  monthly 
award  enabling  him  to  pay  $8  per  month. 
The  hospital  complained  that  th:s  would  take 
approximately  5  years  to  complete  payment 
of  the  bill  and  would  involve  unreasonable 
bookkeeping  costs. 

(c)  To  Ignore  the  individuals  need  in 
excess  cf  the  amount  which  can  be  covered 
with  Federal  matching. 

This  would  result  either  In  the  recipient 
failing  to  receive  necessary  care  or  physicians 
and  hospitals  giving  the  care  would  not  re- 
ceive payment. 

Frequently  the  patient  who  Is  a  recipient 
of  public  assistance  now  fails  to  receive  ade- 
quate medical  care.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  remedifcl  services  necessary  for  physical 
rehabilitation,  and  other  care  not  immediately 
essential  to  p -event  death  but  which  might 
do  much  to  restore  the  individual  to  sound 
physical  cond.tion  or  might  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  further  handicaps  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  In  the  case  of  the  blind. 

The  extent  to  v.hich  selective  service  boards 
found  young  men  unfit  for  military  service 
because  of  the  existence  of  preventable  or 
remediable  conditions,  as  is  evidenced  by  such 
problems  as  dental  conditions.  Is  a  graphic 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  services  of 
this  kind  have  not  been  available  to  low  in- 
come groups  and  dependent  persons.  Provi- 
sion of  adequc-te  medical  and  dental  services 
Is  particularly  urgent  in  the  ad  to  dependent 
children  program  if  the  program  Is  to  fulfill 
its  function  in  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  healthy  future  citizens.  In  families 
receiving  aid  to  dependent  children  many 
beys  and  girls  now  16  and  17  may  not  be  able 
to  perform  functions  necessary  for  the  present 
war  effort  because  they  have  not  had  proper 
medical  or  dental  attention. 

Another  grr  phlc  Illustration  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  adequate  medical  services  In  the 
assistance  programs  can  be  fcund  in  the  fact 
that  under  existing  provisions  of  the  law,  a'd 
to  dependent  children  may  be  given  for  the 
support  of  children  whose  parents  are  phys- 
ically handles ppcd  but  there  is  no  effective 
provision  for  supplying  the  medical  care 
which  might  remove  or  relieve  the  physical 
condition  which  causes  the  parent's  incapac- 
ity and  make  aim  potentially  self-supporting. 
A  similar  situation  exists  in  relation  to  aid  to 
the  blind  wh'ch  authorizes  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  the  blind  individual  but  does  not 
Include  provisicn  for  medical  services  which 
in  some  cases  might  restore  vision  and  remove 
his  ne€d  for  assistance. 

4  The  propiised  amendment  making  possi- 
ble a  change  in  method  of  budgeting  and 
paying  for  medical  care  Is  in  line  with  recom- 
mendations of  individuals,  agencies,  and 
professicnal  organl?atlons  concerned  with 
thi3  problem.  These  Include  State  and  local 
administrators  of  assistance  programs,  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  hospital  administrators,  and 
other  individuals  as  well  as  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 


hospital  associations,  the  American  Medical 
Asicciation,  and  the  American  Publii  Wel- 
fare Association.  Complaints  hcive  repeat- 
edly been  received  by  United  States  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  from  constituents 
regarding  difficulties  arising  out  of  present 
methods  of  financing  medical  care  for  as.sist- 
ance  recipients.  The  following  excerpts  from 
published  material  illustrate  the  opinions  of 
interested  agencies  on  this  subject: 

(1)  The  following  resolution  was  a  iopted 
by  the  National  Association  of  State  and 
Local  Public  Assistance  Administrators  at  its 
Chicago  meeting^n  May  31.  1941,  after  hav- 
ing prevbartlsTy  been  adopted  by  thi;  New 
England /Section  of  the  National  Council  of 
State  PtHbllc  Assistance  and  Welfare  Admin- 
istrators/in its  meeting  in  Boston  on  May  19, 
1941: 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  new  par- 
ticipates equally  with  the  States  In  pre  viding 
assistance  to  the  needy  aged,  to  the  blind, 
and  to  dependent  children  In  the  fc  rm  of 
cash  payments: 

"Whereas  at  the  present  time  the  Federal 
Government  is  unable  to  pmrtlcipate  in  pay- 
ments made  by  States  directly  to  thae  pro- 
viding medical  care  for  such  needy  persons; 
and 

"Whereas  the  provision  of  adequate  medical 
care  Is  a  most  Important  element  in  provid- 
ing for  the  security  and  well-being  of  needy 
individuals:  Therefore  be  It 

••Resolved.  That  the  New  England  section  of 
the  National  Council  of  State  Public  Assist- 
ance and  Public  Welfare  Admlnls.rators 
favors  an  amendment  to  the  public-assist- 
ance titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  per- 
mit the  Social  Security  Board  to  reimburse 
States  for  proper  payments  made  dlrec.ly  for 
medical  care  on  behalf  of  public-assistance 
recipients  " 

(2)  A  re.solutlon  similar  to  this  was  adopted 
by  the  American  Public  Welfare  Assck  iation 
at  Its  1940  conference  which  endorsed  legis- 
lation that  would  permit  Federal  participation 
In  a  medical-care  program.  (Sfe  American 
Public  Welfare  Association.  Fifth  Annual 
Round  Table  Conference.  Public  V^elfare 
News.  vol.  VIII.  No.  12.  December  1940.  p.  16  ) 

(3)  The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  on  September  17,   1938: 

"Your  committee  advocates  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  the  complete  medlcU  care 
of  the  indigent  is  a  responsibility  of  th?  com- 
munity, medical  and  allied  professions,  and 
that  such  care  should  be  organized  by  local 
governmental  units  and  supported  by  tax 
funds. 

"Since  the  Indigent  now  constitute  i  large 
group  In  the  population,  your  commlttse  rec- 
ognized that  the  necessity  for  State  ..Id  for 
medical  care  may  arise  in  poorer  comm  anities 
and  the  Federal  Government  may  need  to 
provide  funds  when  the  State  is  unj  ble  to 
meet  these  emergencies."  (Journal  jf  the 
American  Medical  Association,  September  24, 
1938.  vol.  m.  No.  13.  p.  1216  ) 

(4)  The  statement  quoted  below  comes 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  presidenr-elect 
of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  ^c  ciety  to  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Delegates: 

"A  new  question  that  greatly  concerns 
most  of  our  State  medical  societies  today 
Is  how  to  provide  a  program  for  the  medical 
care  of  social -security  clients  This  ques- 
tion is  e,speclally  complicated  because  of  the 
wording  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
definitely  limits  the  payments  of  funds  to 
recipients  only  The  latter  Is  a  very  terloua 
complication  when  It  comes  to  trying  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  program  for  good  ir  ediral 
care  for  these  clients  and  may  require  read- 
justment of  our  enabling  acts  or  chfinging 
the  Social  Security  Act  before  the  obj.-ctlves 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  may  be  attfined." 
Phlfer,  Charles  H  .  M.  D  ,  "Report  of  the  presi- 
dent-elect" (report  by  Dr  Phifer  to  the  House 
of  Delegates,  Illinois  State  Medical  Sjciety, 
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Chicago  meeting.  May  20  22.  1941)  Illinois 
Medical  Journal,  volume  80,  No.  1,  July  1941, 
page  21 

(5)  The  following  excerpt  Is  from  the 
presidents  annual  report.  New  Jersey  State 
Medical  Society,  May  1939: 

"The  care  of  the  indigent  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  entire  tax-paying  public.  The 
Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  is  now  ready 
to  supervise,  direct,  and  furnish  efiacient 
service  at  reduced  cost  to  the  indigent  the 
moment  State  funds  are  made  available. 
This  Is  not  an  untried  theory  but  a  sound 
economical  method  proved  workable  in  New 
Jersey  during  the  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration  in   1934  and  1935." 

(6)  See  "Resolutions.  Recommendations, 
and  Reports  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  "  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  January  21-23.  1941.  containing 
the  report  of  a  special  committee  on  relief 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  includ- 
ing a  recommendation  for  a  medical-care 
program,  the  cost  of  which  should  be  shared 
by  the  Federal  Government. 


Does    White   America    Knew   the    Negro? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MlTCHEil 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1942 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
have  been  approached  by  hundreds  of 
outstanding  white  men  and  women  in 
the  South,  practically  every  one  of  whom 
professes  to  know  the  Negro  of  the  South. 
I  have  had  leaders  of  the  white  race 
even  argue  with  me  that  they  know  the 
Negro  better  than  I  do.  Is  this  true? 
My  answer  is  emphatically  "No  "  White 
people,  especially  of  the  South,  have 
made  no  particular  effort  to  know  the 
Negro  in  his  higher  aspirations  and  home 
life.  How  many  outstanding  white  lead- 
ers have  ever  spent  a,s  long  as  5  minutes 
in  a  respectable  Negro  home?  How 
many  of  them  have  ever  visited  the 
Negro  churches  and  Negro  schools? 
How  many  of  them  have  engaged  think- 
ing Negroes  in  earnest  conversation  in 
an  effort  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Negro  in  his  higher  aspirations  and  real 
life?  Of  course,  they  know  the  Negro 
who  frequents  the  police  courts.  They 
know  the  Nfgro  who  works  in  their 
kitchen  and  does  the  menial  work  around 
their  homes,  but  do  they  know  Negro 
lawyers,  Negro  physicians.  Negro  busi- 
nessmen. Negro  editors,  Negro  college 
presidents,  Negro  teachers  and  social 
leaders,  Negro  ministers  cf  the  higher 
type?  They  do  not.  and  they  make  no 
serious  effort  to  know  him.  Westbrock 
Pegler  has  written  truthfully  and  I  hope 
effectively  on  this  subject,  and  I  here 
place  in  the  Record  his  recent  article 
which  every  American  white  man  and 
American  white  woman  should  read  and 
heed: 

FAIR    ENOUGH — NEGROES    AND   THE    WAR 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 
Sometime  ago  a  Negro  boy,  whom  I  have 
known  about  3  years,  came  to  New  York  with 


his  regiment  and  telephoned  his  uncle,  who 
is  one  of  my  close  friends,  to  say  that  he  had 
a  few  hours  in  town  before  embarking  for  an 
unknown  destination,  somewhere  overseas. 
Tlie  boy  is  only  18  years  o'd.  He  is  an  orphan 
and  a  volunteer  soldier  who  might  have 
waited  for  the  draft  and  might  have  tried 
to  make  himself  indispensable  at  a  bench  or 
lathe  in  some  war  factory.  He  enlisted  last 
fall  on  his  own  decision  from  motives  that 
make  him  a  worthy  comrade  in  arms  of  Butch 
OHara,  or  Colin  Kelly,  or  Douglas  MacArthur, 
and  to  the  approving  and  proud  surprise  of 
his  uncle  and  aunt,  who  are  his  only  living 
adtilt  relatives.  He  had  lived  with  his  old 
grandmother  in  the  outskirts  of  Jacksonville. 
Fla..  until  she  died,  in  a  region  which  must 
have  been  a  ramshackle,  smelly  slum,  if  I 
know  my  Jacksonville,  as  I  certainly  do. 

His  uncle  then  brought  the  orphan  to 
New  York  and  put  him  into  a  suburban  high 
school  for  a  term  or  two.  where  he  did  all 
right.  Then  abruptly  he  quit  and  got  work 
at  a  succession  of  such  Jobs  as  are  available 
to  Negro  boys.  He  was  now  on  his  own  and 
free  to  go  helling  around  the  drinking  joints  ' 
of  Harlem  until  all  hours  and  to  get  into 
trouble  and,  in  some  reckless  or  accidental 
adventure,  establish  a  permanent  police  rec- 
ord as  a  bad  actor,  If  he  felt  so  inclined. 

But  last  fall  he  enlisted  and  was  sent  to  a 
number  of  Army  places  before  he  found  him- 
self back  in  Florida  driving  a  big  truck.  He 
didn't  tell  me,  he  didn't  have  to  tell  anyone 
because  everybody  knows  that,  although  he 
was  an  American  soldier  In  the  uniform  of 
his  country,  in  Florida  he  still  found  himself 
In  a  class  below  that  of  the  most  treacherous 
undiscovered  traitor  of  the  German  Bund 
and  barred  not  only  from  the  haunts  of  the 
white  civilians  whose  very  lives  he  had  vol- 
unteered to  defend  with  his  life,  but  forbid- 
den even  to  buy  a  sandwich  or  a  glass  of 
milk  In  a  white  restaurant. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  very  moment  of  em- 
barkation for  a  voyage  through  dangerous 
waters  to  face  other  dangers  overseas,  he  not 
only  was  uncomplaining  but  happy  and 
anxious  only  lest  his  uncle  worry  about  him. 

Now.  assuming  that  this  boy  comes  back 
from  the  war  to  a  victorious  country,  what 
status  Will  he  come  back  to?  Will  he  be  nig- 
gerized  again  and  restricted  to  menial  Jobs, 
Jim-Crowed  and  driven  back  to  the  dreadful 
gheitos  of  our  cities,  or  will  he  be  treated 
as  an  American? 

I  doubt  that  consciously  this  bey  has  any 
idea  that  in  fighting  the  foreign  enemy  of 
his  country  and  of  all  freedom  he  is  fighting 
a  special  fight  of  his  own  people  fcr  a  decent 
measure  of  opportunity  and  consideration 
from  the  white  Americans.  But  shame,  if  no 
other  force,  should  compel  the  white  Amer- 
ican to  face  at  last  the  fact  that  this  boy  and 
his  people  are  the  victims  of  a  dirty  deal  that 
simply  cannot  go  on  He  cannot  be  asked  to 
fight.  His  patriotic  offer  of  his  life  cannot 
be  accepted  in  human  decency  if,  when  it  is 
all  over,  he  is  to  be  barred  absolutely  from 
all  decent  and  pleasant  surroundings  for  his 
home  by  reason  of  his  race,  barred  from  the 
trades  and  the  factories  and,  in  politics,  only 
exploited  as  a  club  in  the  hands  of  one  fac- 
tion to  beat  another 

The  injustice  to  the  Negro  pecple  of  the 
United  States  is  more  a  matter  of  super- 
stition, tradition.  Ignorance,  and  indifference 
than  of  conscious  cruelty  in  the  hearts  cf 
white  men.  They  live  among  us,  but  we  do 
not  know  them.  Except  when  they  erupt 
and  riots  result,  we  ignore  their  existence. 
We  accept  foreigners  from  Europe  and  organ- 
ize leagues  to  protect  their  rights,  we  welcome 
them  into  all  our  residential  districts  with 
no  more  restraint  than  that  of  snobbery 
and  all  our  professions  and  trades  are  open 
to  them.  But  the  Negro  who  was  born  among 
us  and  fights  for  the  United  States  when  war 


is  up  is  told  to  stand  aside  because  he  is  a 
Negro. 

Although  my  recent  adventure  with  the 
Negro  press  has  subjected  me  to  some  spiri- 
tual violence,  I  am  glad  I  provoked  the  sub- 
ject bccaus«;  the  experience  has  made  me 
realize  what  awful  conditions  cur  Indifference 
has  put  upon  these  fellow  Americans.  If  I 
were  a  Negro  I  would  live  in  constant  fury 
and  probably  would  batter  myself  to  death 
against  the  bars  enclosing  my  condition.  I 
would  not  be  a  sub-American  or  a  subhuman 
being,  and.  in  docile  patience,  forever  yield 
my  rightful  aspiration  to  be  a  man.  to  work, 
to  progress,  and  to  move  out  of  the  slums; 
yield  even  to  strangers  come  from  other  coun- 
tries, including  even  strangers  who  had 
fought  against  me  in  the  wars. 

Flank  confessions  and  sound  advice, 
such  as  is  given  here  by  the  great  writer 
Westbrook  Pegler  and  others  of  his  type 
to  be  fouud  in  various  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, offer  encouragement  to  Negroes  in 
America  and  helps  keep  them  in  a  hope- 
ful mood,  believing  that  at  some  time 
the  American  white  man  will  realize  that 
there  can  be  no  democracy  in  this  coun- 
try as  long  as  he  practices  and  heaps 
upon  the  Negro  the  injustices  from  which 
every  thinking  person  knows  the  Negro 
suffers  and  suffers  tremendously.  How 
long  before  the  white  man  will  wake  up 
and  realize  his  duty  to  America's  largest 
and  most  loyal  minority  group? 


Uni'^DS  Ab'e   To   Spend   lu  Dtitat 
Coni,rc>.-iMcn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HC'N.  CHARLLS  L  GIFFORD 

'  SACHUSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1942 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  veri- 
table harvest  of  campaign  funds  are 
taken  from  defense  workers  to  defeat 
those  who  have  tried  to  protect  them. 

unions  out  to  defeat  congressmen  opposing 
them;  "spend  as  much  money  as  neces- 
sary," IS  the  oreer 

New  York.  June  26  —The  Teamsters'  Union 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  recently 
announced  a  decision  by  its  executive  board, 
the  governing  body  of  650.000  men  and  wom- 
en, which  is  important  to  aU  of  us.  for  it 
has  the  sound  of  a  threat  to  buy  the  election 
to  Congress  of  men  whom  it  favors  and  buy 
the  defeat  of  men  who  have  earned  its  enmity 
by  voting  and  debating  against  racketeering 
aiid  other  abusive  practices  of  unions.  The 
announcement  said  the  board  authorized  Dan 
Tcbin,  the  president,  to  "spend  as  much 
money  as  is  necessary  to  acquaint  the  public, 
and  especially  lalx)r,  with  the  records  of  cer- 
tain Congressmen." 

Three  of  the  men  singled  out  for  defeat  by 
the  teamsters  are  Howard  Smfth.  of  Virginia; 
Clare  Hoffman,  of  Michigan;  and  Carl  Vin- 
son, of  Georgia.  Smith  is  condemned  because 
he  conducted  investigations  of  racketeering 
by  unions  and  unloneers  and  offered  legisla- 
tion to  forbid  certain  corrupt  union  practices 
which  are  too  notorious  to  need  explanation 
here.  Hoffman  saw  the  invasion  of  Michigan 
by  terrorists  under  the  auspices  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  auto  work- 
ers' union,  and.  In  debate  with  Senator  La 
FoLLETTE,  of  WLsconsin,  fought  for  a  provision 
which  would  have  outlawed  the  importation 
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ol  rioters  from  one  State  to  anothef 
the  Importation  cf  strikebreakers   1 
den.    Vinson  reported  on  union 
some  union  activities  In  the  war  prog- 
way  which  antagonized  the  profess 
tlf-ians  and  tax  collectors  of  this  gre; 
lean  ^ubgovemment 

A   spokesman    for   the   teamster* 
campaign  probably  would  be  directec 
"a  majority  of  the  Republicans  in 
because  most  of  them  hav  voted  confc 
again-t  labor  "     He  a!?o  sa'd   that 
votrd  agairst  President  Roo«evelt  an 
national   defense,  but  this  only 
saying   that    they   are   not   members 
party  In  power,  which  now  goes  Into 
palgn  to  buy  up  Congressmen  In  the 
of  Huey  Long  with  Louisiana   State 
tors  of  whom  he  said   he   bought 
them  like  sacks  cf  potatoes 

The   phrase   "to  acquaint   the 
especially  labor,  with  the  records  c 
Congressmen'  has  a  legitimate  scum 
Is   nothing   wr^ng  about   the  publ 
Information.    But.  of  course,  the  Inf 
will  be  biased  ard  aneled    The  efT 
campaign  will  be  paid  political 
which  the  New  Deal  party  itself. 
Stat«  and  Justice  Departments,  has 
recognized  as  having  subversive 

Slush  funds  need  not  be  used  for 
purpose  of  buying  votes  on  the  hor^ 
or  by  ihe  herd      Slush  funds  are  m 
effective  when  spent  to  "acquaint  the 
and  this  year  the  unions  are  so  rich  n 
contemptuous  of  the  purity  of  elect 
they  are  nearly  all  prepared  to  "spend 
money  as  is  necessary  " 

If  thev  succeed   they  will   own   t] 
H-use  of  Congress  body  and  soul.  Jus  ; 
now  own  the  Senate  and  the  Depar 
Justice  and  the  people  will  have  to 
their  State  legislatures  for  laws  to 
racketeering,  union  rioting,  and  all 
fcnses   against   honesty  and  govern 
whicla  so  many  of  them  are  r.rt-^ric 
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ants,  the  poet-olBce  employees,  have  had  no 
salary  advance  in  17  years. 

In  these  times  with  the  cost  of  living  away 
up.  and  with  workers  in  almost  every  other 
field  the  beneficiaries  of  wage  Increases,  the 
post-clRce  employees  must  get  along  on  the 
.same  money  they  have  been  receiving  since 
February  23.  1925 

Accordln!5  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  general  level  of  all  wholesale  prices  has 
advanced  30  percent  and  the  cost  of  living 
in  New  York  City  has  gone  up  14  percent. 

The  weecly  wage  earnings  of  workers  In 
defense  and  manufacturing  Industries  have 
been  boosted  41  percent,  yet  no  additional 
remuneration  has  been  given  the  post-office 
workers.  They  must  meet  the  higher  cost 
of  living  en  the  wage  scale  of  1925.  which 
strikes  me  as  a  somewhat  deplorable  situa- 
tion in  view  of  the  service  given  the  public 
by  these  workers 

"Those  i;icreases."  said  Senator  Pat  McCar- 
«AN.  of  Nevada,  referring  to  the  wage  boosts 
received  bj  the  industrial  workers,  "were  ob- 
tained by  employees  who  were  in  a  position 
to  enforce  their  demands,  whereas  the  postal 
workers  ctn  only  appeal  to  Congress  and 
accept  what  Is  granted" 

During  the  depression  years  the  postal 
employees  took  a  27-percent  salary  cut  This 
was  restor^-d  to  them  when  business  picked 
up.  but  the  scale  for  post-office  clerks  and 
letter  carriers  of  from  $1,700  to  a  maximum 
of  82.100  has  not  been  Improved  in  almost  a 
generation  Prom  this  amount  a^j  percent 
is  deducted  for  the  pension  fund  for  an  ap- 
proximate weekly  scale  of  $38.  though  I  be- 
lieve the  reduction  increased  to  5  percent 
the  first  of  this  month. 

*'ow  then,  out  cf  their  wages,  which  seem 
so  pitifully  inadequate  as  compared  to  what 
Is  being  paid  millions  of  other  workers  at 
present,  the  post-offlce  employees  must  pay 
the  same  prices  for  food  and  clothing  and 
other  necessities.  They  must  contribute  to 
the  nation  U  defense  effort  by  buying  Defense 
Stamps  ar:d  city  sales  taxes. 

They  must  maintain  their  homes  and  bring 
up  their  families  and  lend  support  to  their 
nelghborhccd  churches  and  synagogues  and 
to  charitable  movements,  local  and  commu- 
nity. It  would  be  small  wonder  if  many  of 
the  skilled  postal  employees  decided  to  leave 
the  Service  and  enter  war  defense  activities. 
where  their  income  would  be  commensurate 
w:'h   the  c^st  of  living. 

T;  •  A  ^rk  of  these  employees  In  handling 
tiK  iiiu.i  during  cur  great  emergencies  has 
been  of  enormous  value.  A  vast  amount  of 
new  labor  was  added  to  their  routln*  lately, 
but  It  is  taken  care  of  with  such  efficiency  that 
tile  eeneral  public  does  not  realize  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task.  We  have  come  to  accept 
the  perfection  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
R?  a  master  of  course  without  pausing  to  con- 
<;     r  ■*•:  \i  life  would  be  without  it. 

J  1  :  hink  of  some  of  the  little  jobs  that 
h.. ve  !)*  <n  handed  to  the  Department  and  its 
employees  in  the  past  few  years — the  han- 
Uilng  of  the  mails  lor  the  publicity  campaign 
of  the  N  R.  A.,  the  soldiers'  bonus,  the  un- 
employment census,  the  Social  Security,  the 
alien  registration,  the  motor-vehicle  tax 
stamps,  the  enemy  alien  registration,  and 
the  Defense  Savings  Stamps  and  Bonds. 
These  taxed  t'ne  facilities  of  the  Department 
an1  the  patience  and  energy  of  the  employees 
tj  th'  utmost,  but  there  was  never  a  hitch. 

The  salaries  of  the  employees  are  fixed  by 
law  and  they  must  therefore  depend  upon  the 
public  to  speak  in  their  behnlf  They  have  no 
iTbOT  relations'  board  to  appeal  to.  to  main- 
Min  the  standard  of  living  and  thus  enable 
them  to  CTGtinue  to  buy  the  necessities  re- 
quired. The  answer  would  seem  to  be  Im- 
n^^in.ite  action  Increasing  the  wage  scale  to  a 
cle  r  ?  ccmmensurate  with  the  conditions  of 
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HuN    FyiTS  KFFAUVER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-RVES 


Tuesday.  July  21.  1942 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speak 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ; 
short  excerpt  from  an  addres 
Honorable  Walter  Armstrong, 
of  the  American  Bar  Associatu 
ered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  t 
Bar  Association  at  San  Antonio 
July  2,  1942.     The  excerpt  is  as  1 

There  were  some  Americans  who 
enough  to  see  the  course  and  wh 
trlotism   and   courage   enough    to 
what  that  course  was.     One  of  tl" 
of  these  was  a  great  Texan  and  a  gr. 
can.  Hatton  Sumneks.     It  was  he 
largely    responsible    for    the    actlc 
American  Bar  Association  In  dedlca 
resources  and  all  Its  personnel  to 
Nations  war  effort.     We  shall  be  \ 
ful  to  him,  and  In  my  Judgment  t 
can    people    as    well    owe    him    a 
gratitude. 
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hf'S   LAWRENCE  H.  S^IITH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  VTIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1942 

Mr,  SMITH  of  WisconMn  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  July  12  l  <4_',  a 
stranse  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
it  was  entirely  different  than  the  usual 
group  meetings  in  that  great  Si  ate.  dif- 
ferent in  that  it  is  recorded  as  wanting  no 
mention  of  God  in  connection  with  its 
deliberations;  at  least  it  -.f  ->-i  'o  adopt 
a  resolution  acknowledg.riK  n  n  s  de- 
pendence upon  the  Supreme  B^'ing  and 
petition  His  guidance  in  our  efforts.  This 
is  Godless  leadership  and  only  He  can 
know  the  outcome  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  meeting  wis  called 
by  Tom  Amlie.  a  former  Memtn  r  of  this 
House,  and  now  engaged  as  the  Wash- 
ington director  for  the  notoricus  r.  m- 
mittee  known  as  the  Union  for  D  n  - 
cratic  Action,  this  same  committee  which 
had  the  gall  to  smear  honorabl?  gentle- 
men of  this  body  without  a  hearing. 
There  was  bom  at  this  meeting  of  lib- 
erals, a  committee  new  titled  "Wisconsin 
Committee  for  United  Liberal  Action." 
and  it  has  for  its  avowed  mi.«sion  the 
purging  of  all  Wisconsin  Congressmen, 
except  one. 

The  editor  of  the  Catholic  Herald- 
Citlzon  has  written  an  editoria  in  that 
paper  which  is  to  the  point  and  I  ask 
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leave  to  include  it  in  these  remarks.  God 
help  the  United  Nations  if  we  fall  into 
the  pagan  ways  of  the  Axis  partners 
whom  we  now  seek  to  defeat.  The  edi- 
torial is  as  follows: 

RIGHT  HERE  IN  WISCONSIN 

Along  with  running  a  war.  the  Nazis  are 
busy  trying  to  do  away  with  the  Idea  of  God. 
Strangely  enough,  a  group  of  some  250  Wis- 
consin citizens  seem  to  agree  with  the  Nazi 
position  that  God  has  no  place  in  the  politi- 
cal life  of  the  State. 

That's  the  type  of  thing  we  are  fighting  to 
keep  out  of  this  country.  We  don't  expect 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  be  foolibh 
enough  to  accept  this  portion  of  the  Nazi 
Ideology.  And  yet.  last  Sunday  at  Fond  du 
Lac.  a  gathering  which  Included  leaders  from 
the  Democratic.  Progressive.  Republican,  and 
Socialist  Parties  and  representatives  of  labor 
organizations  met  and  did  two  things:  (1) 
formed  the  Wisconsin  Committee  for  United 
Liberal  Action,  and  (2)  went  on  record  as 
wanting  no  mention  of  God  connected  with 
their  activities. 

J  The  following  resolution  was  offered  to  the 
assembly:  "We  acknowledge  man's  depend- 
ence upon  the  Supreme  Being  and  petition 
His  guidance  In  our  efforts. "  Leading  the 
fight  against  its  adoption  was  former  Mayor 
Hoan  of  Milwaukee.  When  the  question  was 
put  to  the  conference  for  a  vote,  it  was  re- 
jected. And  this  vote  rejecting  God  took 
place — not  In  Nazi  Germany  or  In  godless 
Russia — but  in  Wisconsin. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  such  folly  with 
the  action  of  the  founding  fathers  of  cur  Na- 
tion. When  the  representatives  of  the  Or  gl- 
nal  Thirteen  Colonies  met  In  the  Continental 
Congress  on  July  4,  1776,  to  draw  up  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  how  different 
was  their  attitude!  We  read  of  none  of  these 
patriots  objecting  to  a  mention  of  God.  In 
fact,  we  see  them  placing  the  justice  of  their 
cause  firmly  upon  the  law  of  God.  We  read 
their  acknowledgment  of  man's  dependence 
upon  his  Creator  and  their  statement  that 
certain  unalienable  rights  are  derived  from 
God.  We  find  them  closing  that  document 
with  a  mutual  pledge  of  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  to  the  cause 
"with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence." 

When  the  framers  cf  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  gathered  together, 
they  were  mindftxl  of  God.  No  one  chal- 
lenged the  expression  of  gratitude  "to  Al- 
mighty God  for  our  freedom"  which  is  the 
first  thoufeht  in  the  preamble  of  our  Stale 
constitution.  There  was  no  vote  as  to 
whether  or  not  mention  should  be  maiie  ol 
God 

The  pioneers  who  founded  our  Nation  and 
our  State  were  God-fearing  and  God-loving 
men.  We  have  gene  far  astray  from  the 
path  marked  out  by  the  founding  fathers 
when  a  group  which  aspires  to  leadership 
refuses  to  allow  God  to  be  mentioned  In  its 
proposals. 
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OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1942 

Mr.    VOORHIS    of    California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  many  times  I  have  spoken  in 


the  House  of  my  belief  that  cooperatives 
offer  the  best  means  I  know  of  enabling 
the  common  people  of  this  or  any  other 
nation  to  work  out  an  answer  to  their 
economic  problems,  to  break  the  grip  of 
monopoly  on  their  lives,  and  to  avoid  the 
dangers  inherent  in  increasing  govern- 
mental controls  and  increasing  depend- 
ence of  the  people  upon  government. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  paper 
of  the  Midland  Cooperative  Wholesale 
of  Minneapolis  points  out  another  fact 
about  cooperatives;  namely,  that  by  their 
very  nature  they  must  always  serve  the 
general  public  interest — the  interest  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  rather  than  any 
selfish  interest  whatsoever: 

JUST  WHAT  THE  DOCTOR  ORDERED 

When  Gordon  Sprague.  senior  agricultural 
economist  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, was  visiting  at  the  Midland  plant  In 
Minneapolis  the  other  day.  he  dropped  this 
remark: 

"The  Government  doesn't  need  to  worry 
about  cooperatives  coming  along  In  the  war 
effort.  For  cooperatives  have  been  doing  In 
peacetime  just  what  the  Government  wants 
the  Nation  to  do  now  In  wartime." 

Let's  see  If  Mr.  Sprague  doesn't  have  some- 
thing there. 

In  its  fight  against  Inflation,  the  Govern- 
ment is  trying  to  control  credit,  and  is  strictly 
regulating  the  "charge  It"  habit.  Coopera- 
tives scooped  the  Government  on  this  pro- 
gram by  many  years.  Controlled  credit,  and 
in  many  cases,  cash  on  the  barrel  head,  has 
long  been  the  practice  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  country's  leading  co-ops. 

The  Government  Is  trying  to  keep  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  from  going  through 
the  roof.  Well,  keeping  down  gas  and  oil 
and  food  and  other  kinds  of  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer is  one  big  reason  there  are  co-ops. 
That's  one  of  their  main  jobs.  When  an 
ordinary  business  raises  prices,  the  customers 
pay  more  and  the  owner  gets  more.  But  in 
a  co-op  the  customers  are  the  owners,  so 
price  rises  become  needless  and  silly. 

The  Government  is  trying  to  conserve  the 
Nation's  resources.  Cooperative  leaders  this 
long  time  have  been  calling  for  conservation 
of  oU.  coal,  and  other  natural  resources  and 
for  their  protection  from  the  ravages  and 
wastes  of  national  and  international  monop- 
oly and  the  prcfit  greed. 

The  Government  is  trying  to  break  the 
grip  of  trusts  and  monopolies  on  industries 
and  Industrial  processes  which  have  been 
used,  not  to  benefit  the  country  and  the 
people,  but  to  store  up  wealth  for  a  privi- 
leged few.  Again,  the  backbone  of  coopera- 
tive philosophy  is  service  before  profit,  people 
before  money,  business  not  to  make  profits 
for  a  few  but  to  help  all  the  people  toward 
better  living  and  better  communities.  And 
toward  that  end  cooperatives,  in  this  country 
as  well  Eis  abroad,  have  proved  especially 
effective  at  trust-busting. 

The  Government  is  trying  to  prevetil  profit- 
eering. That's  the  co-ops  all  over.  They 
can't  profiteer  because,  we  repeat,  the  cus- 
tomers and  the  owners  are  the  same  people, 
and  you  simply  can't  make  money  selling 
things  to  yourself. 

The  Government  Is  trying  to  pn^erve  and 
extend  democracy.  That's  what  the  present 
shooting  Is  all  about.  Well,  cooperatives  are 
democracy.  Every  one  of  them  Is  a  minia- 
ture United  States  of  America,  i^elf-made, 
self-reliant,  self-governing.  Only  they're  not 
united  states,  they're  united  people.  Put  all 
these  co-ops  together  and  you  have  the 
united  people  of  America.  And  brother.  If 
they  can't  preserve  and  extend  democracy, 
nobody  can. 
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OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1942 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  in  vital  matters  of  produc- 
tion and  supply  the  Army  and  Navy,  who 
have  the  job  of  defeating  our  enemies, 
nevertheless  have  no  direct  power  or  au- 
thority. They  must  beg  from  the  side 
lines  through  the  Army  and  Navy  Muni- 
tions Board.  This  docs  not  look  like  the 
best  kind  of  organization  for  victory,  and 
in  that  connection  I  quote  an  article 
from  the  July  24  edition  of  the  United 
States  News,  as  follows: 

When  Do  We  Organize? 

OUR  ECONOMIC  SET-UP  IS  BOGGING  DOWN  BE- 
CAUSE OF  LACK  OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  THE 
TENDENCY  TO  HEED  POLITICAL  PRESSURE  GROUPS 
INSTEAD  OF  MAKING  PARAMOUNT  THE  ON« 
GOAL WINNING   THE  WAR 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

We  are  not  yet  organized  for  victory. 

We  have  made  a  good  start  toward  organiz- 
ing our  armed  forces. 

But  we  have  bungled  on  the  home  front. 
We  have  made  tragic  mistakes  and  we  are 
still  making  them. 

Price  control  Is  ineffective  because  there 
Is  no  celling  over  all  prices  and  because  wage 
costs,  which  amount  to  70  percent  of  our 
national  Income,  can  be  revised  upward  at  the 
whim  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 

Labor  is  given  an  amazing  concession — ■ 
its  peacetime  standard  of  living  must  not  be 
impaired  even  in  wartime  and.  if  it  is,  the 
workers  must  be  compensated  with  wage 
increases.  No  such  concessions  are  made  to 
the  millions  of  citizens  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
whose  peacetime  standards,  obligations,  and 
personal  affairs  have  undergone  or  will  under- 
go a  drastic  revision. 

Inflation  stands  in  the  offing. 

Governmental  agencies  are  fighting  one 
another  over  jurisdiction  and  policies. 

There  is  no  single  responsible  head  with 
authority  delegated  by  the  President  to  put 
our  economic  house  in  order  and  prevent  in- 
flation. 

The  President  keeps  promising  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  all  but  our  participation  in  the 
war  Is  6  months  old  and  we  are  drifting  into 
worse  confusion. 

It  isn't  as  if  we  didn't  know  hew  to  organize 
for  victory.  The  knowledge  and  experience  ot 
the  last  World  War  have  been  ours  for  the 
asking.  The  men  who  dealt  with  tl:e  very 
same  problems  are  in  many  instances  still 
available.  Indeed  we  have  one  man  who  at 
the  close  of  the  last  war  began  a  study  that 
covered  more  than  20  years,  spent  his  own 
money  and  virtually  gave  his  life  to  planning 
the  economic  side  of  war  in  the  event  America 
should  again  become  embroiled. 


MR. 


EARUCH    HAS    NEEDED    WISDOM    AND 
EXPERIENCE 


That  man  is  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  chairman 
of  the  War  Indu:;trles  Board  which  steered  us 
so  successfully  through  the  last  war.  Dozens 
of  times  he  has  appeared  since  then  betore 
congressional  committees  urging  that  we  take 
the  profits  and  selfishness  out  of  war.  Years 
upon  years  he  has  spent  gathering  data, 
conferring  with  Army  and  Navy  officers,  over- 
seas and  at  heme,  piecing  together  tbe  story 
of  what  happened  the  last  time.    He  knows 
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more  about  Industrial  mobilization 
man   i.i   America   and   perhaps  In 
world.     The  general  stafT  of  the   P 
erument    concedes    that    it    has 
or:R:nal  mobilization  plan. 

Why  isn't  the  advice  of  such  a  m|>. 
The  President  has  received  Mr 
larly  at  the  White  House  in  rece 
lunching  »:ih  him  week  after  week 
suiting  him.     But  the  plans  that 
do  not  conform  with  the  published 
of    the    veteran    adviser.     The    bocl 
Eine  articles,  pamphlets,  documtnt. 
ports  which  Mr  Baruch  ha3  written 
able   to   anybody    who    care.*:    tr    f 
So  one  ran  easily  compare  th'    P. 
with  the  administration's  app  .^ut: 
advice.     There  Is  a  vast  difference 

BCONOMIC     RISKS     I>f     Sr^RtNDf? 
CROUPS 

Why  L<»  this  so? 

Bfcause  Mr  B  iruch  Insists  that  i 
Mcridces  must  be  equal,  that  ther< 
no  politics,  no  special  groups  faji* 
.*p>eclal  privileges,  no  profiteering 
body.  He  advi'-es  what  might  bf 
ruthless  execution  of  war  plans 

The   administration,    on    the   o 
clinps  to  tlie  soft  philosophy  that 
slble  to  have  guns  and  butter,  too 
not  meant  literally,  of  course.     Ti 
istratlon    has    undertaken    throug 
measures  to  curtail  and  restrict 
production    and   evn    to   Impose 
But  the  whole  thing  when  put 
lacks   ccheslon    and    effectiveness 
hodge-ptdge    of  administrative  ret 
rectlves,    decrees,    and    orders    a 
evenly  so  as  to  permit  the  two 
^,  ments  which  for  9  years  have  giver 
Deal  its  principal  political  backin? 
and  labrr  groups — to  be  subsici 
while  the  rest  of  the  country  is  to 
to  take  it  on  the  chin 

That  kind  of  maladministration 
-  In   wartime   is  bsd  not  merely 
chologlcal   viewpoint      It  Is  bad   i 
nomic  sense  and  merely  Invites 
of  our  economic  system  under  an 
which,  once  It  gets  started,  cann- 
trolled    until    a    breakdown    on 
home   front   has   taken   Its   toll   of 
morale  and  disrupted  the  supply  s 
the   armea   Rervices 

In  his  r  -^f  the  Inst  w•.^r  Fl^ld  Mar- 

sh.<»l   von   I:  urg  said  of  American   In- 

dU5Ty: 

"Her  brilliant.  If  pitiless  war  indlistry  had 
entered  the  service  of  patriotism  and  had 
not  failed  It.  Under  the  com;  -  ■  f  mili- 
tary necessity  a  ruthless  au  .  was  at 
work  and  rightly,  even  In  this  land  at  the 
portals  of  which  the  Statue  of  Libei'.y  Uashes 
Its  blinding  light  across  the  sej  s.  They 
undcritcod  war." 

Winston   Churchill,   who   was   M 
Sli  in  the  British  War  Cab 

In  •  )s: 

"Mj    Briti.^h    minister    had.    I 

greater  volume  of  intricate  dally  bii 

conduct   with   United   States   repre  « 

thin  I  had  during   1918.     It  15  mj 

record   that   no  ally  could   have   t^en 

*  ^  more     r  understanding     an 

mlzidect  :  iticii  than  the  Minis 

Rltions    received    from    the   War 

Board  of  the  United  States.     •     • 

not  imtil  after  the  war  that  I  had 

ure  of   •  '   Mr.   Baruch.   the 

but  al:.  .   .;y  telegrams  soon 

exclient  terms.    I  could  feci  at  the 

of  the  cable  a  strong  clear  mind  tak 

dec'-slcns  aid  standing  by  them." 

General  Pershing  wrote: 

"After    my  return  from  France.  1  had  an 

luty  to  study  mcst  c.\refval\    this  re- 

:  -ie  record  of  achievement      Ooiislder- 

Ing   the  obstacles   that  confrontedl  them.   I 
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marvel  at  the  success  attained  by  Mr  Baruch 
and  his  colleagues.  They  were  reconnoitering 
an  unknown  country.  No  precedent  In 
American  Industry  or  in  government  author- 
ity existed  to  guide  them.  At  a  time  of  crisis 
they  had  to  create  and  to  operate  an  organi- 
zation simultaneously." 

Now  what  Is  the  situation  today?  Seg- 
ments of  "he  Baruch  plan  have  been  accepted 
but  the  pattern  as  a  whole  has  been  ignored. 
We  have  price  control  In  one  agency,  a  wa^e 
stabilization  power  In  another  agency.  wh;ch 
pays  no  attention  to  the  Price  Administrator, 
and  we  have  the  Army  and  Navy  without  a 
really  powerful  voice  in  the  supply  side  of  the 
set-up. 

WHO    .ARE    THE    MTN    WITH    POWEH    TO    COrTTROL 
FOLIC  T? 

The  trouble  with  our  situation  Is  lack  of 
unihcation.  Each  executive  has  plenty  of 
power  in  his  own  realm,  but  the  agencies  are 
not  coordinated  into  a  single  mechanism. 
For  this  the  President  must  take  responsi- 
bility. 

Who  are  the  key  figures  on  the  economic 
policy  front  at  home?     They  are: 

Harry  Hopkins,  social  welfare  worker,  who 
handles  lend  and  lease  policies  In  Intimate 
contact  with  foreign  governments. 

Leon  Henderson,  statistician  and  economist, 
who  is  in  charge  of  price  control 

E>onald  Nelson,  purchasing  executive  and 
administrative  ctficial  for  a  mail-order  house, 
who.  as  head  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
advises  Industry  on  production  but  has  no 
real  authority  over  prices  or  wages  or  costs 
of  war  contracts. 

Vice  President  Wallace,  publisher  of  a 
farmers"  magazine,  who  handles  the  external 
side  of  the  economic  situation— the  Board  of 
Ec(.n-:)'-iic  Warfare. 

William  H  Davis,  patent  attorney,  who 
heads  up  the  War  Labor  Board. 

WE  MUi-T  NOT  LET  POLmCS  BLOCK  ROAD  TO 
VICTORY 

Not  a  single  one  of  these  men  ever  had  any 
experience  in  actual  large  scale  production. 
Not  a  single  one  of  these  men  ever  had  any 
direct  relationship  to  heavy  Industries  or  to 
the  mobilization  of  manpower  or  money 
power  or  goods.  Not  a  single  one  of  these 
ever  had  any  experience  in  handling  these 
problems  in  the  last  war. 

Every  one  of  these  men  is  politically  sympa- 
thetic to  the  New  Deal  or  susceptible  to  New 
Deal  pressures. 

Every  one  of  these  men  takes  his  cue  from 
the  President,  who  in  turn  is  susceptible  to 
pretsure  groups. 

And  in  these  most  Important  matters  of 
prcxJuct.on  and  supply,  the  Army  and  Navy, 
which  are  supposed  to  crganize  to  do  the 
fighting,  do  not  have  a  direct  power  or  au- 
thority. Thev  sit  en  the  side-lines  pleading 
and  petitioning  through  the  so-called  Army 
and  Nn\-y  Muni' ions  Board — a  separate  eger.cy 
but  without  any  power  In  the  sci-up  to  order 
things  done. 

The  men  in  the  New  Deal  group  that  runs 
the  war  machine  are  conscientious  tnd  hard- 
working. But  there  are  at  least  50  men  in 
America  who  outclass  them  in  ability,  expori- 
euce.  and  genius  of  organization.  But  the 
latter  do  Cut  meet  the  President's  political 
8p*K::flcations  or  his  economic  predilections. 

When  will  we  brush  aside  every  other  con- 
sideration and  organize  for  victory?  When 
will  the  President  see  that  politics  must  be 
swept  a.side  m  v  artime.  including  petty  poli- 
tics in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  pick 
experienced  men  and  disinterested  officials 
with  the  courage  of  their  conviciions?  When 
will  the  Army  and  Navy  be  given  a  direct 
voice  in  how  and  vhen  the  weapons,  the  ships, 
and  the  materials  shall  be  mobilized  for  our 
seven-tKean.  Intercontinental  war?  Its  time 
we  organized. 
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Hr^N   WALTLR  G.  ANDIxaS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'.'ATIVES 

Ttiesday.  July  21,  1941' 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  2  week.s  I  have  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Director  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  General  Hershey,  to  a  num- 
ber of  current  cases  covering  reclassifi- 
cation of  men  pending  their  nduction. 
In  this  connection  General  Hershey  has 
sent  me  today  copies  of  his  memoran- 
dum to  all  State  directors  and  all  local 
boards  of  the  Selective  Servic?  System, 
under  date  of  July  15,  1942,  covering 
amendment  to  dependency  classification, 
class  III-A  and  class  III-B  a.;  outlined 
in  the  memorandum  of  April  21,  1942. 
I  submit  copies  thereof  as  follows: 

National  HE-fOQUAHTERS. 

StLEtTivE  Service  Sys-tem, 
Wasliington.  D.  C.  July  15,  1942. 

MEMORANtJXTM    TO    ALL    STATE    DIKECTdRS     (1-436) 

Local  Ixiard  release   (138). 

Effective     Immediately. 

Subject:  Ajnendment:  Dependency  classifica- 
tion, Class  III  A  and  Class  Ii;  B  Memo- 
randum to  all  State  Directors  (I  416) 

1.  The  enactment  of  the  Ser'.ice  Men's 
Dependents'  Allowance  Act  of  1942.  providing 
for  allotments  and  allowances  for  t:ie  depend- 
ents of  persons  in  the  armed  fcrci's,  hr.s  ne- 
cessitated a  ri.'statcment  of  curreiit  depend- 
ency classiflcatioii  policies 

2.  Accordingly.  Memorandum  to  all  State 
Directors  (I  416).  local  board  rcl;;aGe  (123), 
dated  Apr  1  21  1942,  Is  amended  In  its  entirety 
as  provided  In  the  attached  amcnced  memo- 
randum The  attached  amended  memoran- 
dum will  be  substituted  for  previous  memo- 
randum (I  416) 

3  It  wUl  be  observed  on  the  attached 
amended  memorancium  that  none  of  the 
changes  have  been  underlined.  Since  the 
memorandum  has  been  amended  In  its  en- 
tirety underlining  to  indicate  changes  has 
been  omr.ted. 

Lewis  B.  Hershey, 

Director. 

NA-noNAL  Headquarttrs. 

Selective  Service  System. 
Washington.  D.  C.  April  21,  1942. 

Official  release 
(Amended  July  11.  1942] 

MEMORANDUM   TO   ALL   ST'.TE  DIRECnORS    (1-416) 

L(,C3l  board  release   (123). 
Earective:  Immediately. 
Subject:  Dependency. 

PART  1.   MANPOWER   Srrt'ATION 

1  General  objectives:  The  Selective  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  of  1940  as  amended  by 
the  Servicemen's  Dependents  Ancwanc*  Act  eif 
1942  requires  the  restatement  of  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  the  act  as  amended.  List- 
ed in  the  order  of  their  importance  they  are: 

(a)  To  provide  sufficient  men  for  the  armed 
forces. 

(b)  To  provide  sufficient  persons  to  main- 
tain war  production  and  other  essential  activ- 
ities. 

(c)  To  protect  as  long  as  possible  bona  fide 
family  relationships  and  actual  dependents. 
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2.  Determination  of  national  policy:  Pres- 
ent policies  with  respect  to  registrants  with 
bona  flde  family  relationships  or  actual  de- 
pendents are  set  forth  in  parts  III  and  rv  of 
this   memorandum. 

PART    n.    CLASSIFICATION 

1.  General:  The  designation  of  classifica- 
tion classes  under  amended  Selective  Serv- 
ice Regulations  remain  unchanged  but  new 
tests  are  prescribed  for  determining  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  registrant  may 
be  considered  as  having  a  dependent. 

2  Registrants  not  now  classified:  As 
rapidly  as  possible  every  local  board  r^hall 
complete  the  classification  of  all  of  its 
registrants  who  are  or  hereafter  become 
liable  for  training  and  service  and  wlio  have 
not  heretofore  been  classified.  Such  classi- 
fications shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
and  as  provided  in  part  622  and  part  623  of 
the  Selective  Service  Regulations,  as 
amended. 

3.  Classes  III-A  and  III-B:  (a)  The  Se- 
lective Service  Regulations  divide  class  Ill-A 
into  two  classifications,  class  III-A  and 
III-B,  as  follows: 

( 1 1  Any  registrant  with  one  or  more  de- 
pendents and  who  is  not  engaged  In  an  ac- 
tivity either  essential  to  the  war-production 
program  or  essential  to  the  support  of  the 
war  effort  will  be  placed  in  class  III-A. 

(2)  Any  registrant  with  one  or  more  de- 
pendents who  is  engaged  in  an  activity  either 
essential  to  the  war-production  program  cr 
essential  to  the  support  of  the  war  effort 
will  be  placed  in  class  III  B. 

4.  Consideration  of  occupation:  In  consid- 
ering the  classification  of  registrants  in 
class  III-A  or  class  III-B.  it  is  not  necessary 
to  determine  whether  the  registrant  is  a 
"necessary  man  '  but  only  to  determine 
whether  he  is  engaged  in  a  nonessential  ac- 
tivity, In  which  case  he  is  classified  in  class 
III-A.  or  whether  he  Is  engaged  in  an  activity 
essential  to  war  production  or  essential  to 
the  support  of  the  war  effort,  in  which  case 
he  is  classified  in  class  III-B.  Reference  Is 
made  to  paragraphs  1.  2.  and  3  of  part  X 
of  Memorandum  to  All  State  Directors  (I- 
405)  and  the  List  of  Essential  Activities 
attached  thereto  for  further  information  con- 
cerning activities  essential  to  war  produc- 
tion or  to  the  support  of  the  war  effort. 

5.  Voluntary  employment  In  essential  ac- 
tivities: As  the  war  effort  progresses  and  non- 
essential activities  are  curtailed,  many  of 
those  employed  in  nonessential  activities  will 
become  available  for  more  essential  employ- 
ment Many  registrants  deferred  by  reason 
of  dependency  will  leave  nonessential  em- 
ployment and  seek  employment  in  or  training 
for  essential  activities.  This  voluntary  move- 
ment from  nonessential  to  essential  activities 
win  in  a  large  measure  accomplish  a  direc- 
tion of  manpower  Into  activities  where  need- 
ed. It  shculd  be  a  gradual,  orderly,  and  eco- 
nomically sound  transfer  from  employment 
in  nonessential  activities  to  employment  In 
or  training  for  essential  scfivities  Persons 
engr.ged  in  nonessential  activities  shculd  not 
cease  their  present  employment  until  their 
services  are  needed  in  some  essential  activ- 
ity. The  Federal  Government  will  make 
known  the  opportunities  for  training  and 
employment  of  qualified  and  skilled  persons 
In  essential  activities  so  that  this  shift  of 
employment  may  be  made  with  the  minimum 
disruption  to  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
the  family,  and  the  individual,  consistent 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Each  Indi- 
vid-al  registrant  knows  or  should  Inquire 
into  his  ow~>  capabilities  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  in  war  industry  and 
should  exert  himself  In  the  securing  of  such 
etnpioymcnt  without  awaiting  specific  In- 
structions from  the  Government. 

6  Information  for  classification:  Local 
boards  will  determine  classification  in  class 
ni-A  and   class   III  B   of   those   registrants 


deferred  by  reason  of  dependency  from  in- 
formation contained  in  the  Selective  Service 
questionnaire  (Form  40)  and  any  otlier  in- 
formation In  the  registrant's  file.  In  those 
instances  where  local  boards  consider  the  In- 
formation contained  in  the  Selective  Service 
questionnaire  (Form  40)  is  not  current,  that 
the  status  of  the  registrant  with  respect  to  his 
occupation  may  have  changed,  or  that  addi- 
tional information  is  required,  they  will  for- 
ward to  such  registrant  an  occupational  cer- 
tification for  Registrants  Deferred  by  Reason 
of  Dependency  (Form  42b).  This  short  form 
when  completed  by  the  registrant  and  certi- 
fied by  the  registrant's  employer  is  to  be  re- 
turned by  the  registrant  to  the  local  board. 
It  will  be  used  to  assist  the  local  Ixaard  in  de- 
termining whether  the  registrant  should  be 
placed  In  class  III-A  or  class  III-B  and  will 
be  placed  in  the  registrant's  file. 

PART    III.    PRESENT    DEPENDENCY    POLICY 

1.  General — The  Servicemen's  Dependents 
Allowance  Act  of  1942:  (a)  This  act  affects 
the  operation  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
aa  follows: 

(1)  It  repeals  section  15  (c)  and  amends 
section  5  (e)  of  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  to  permit 
the  deferment  of  registrants  for  dependency 
when  they  maintain  a  bona  fide  family  rela- 
tionship in  their  homes,  provided  the  status 
with  respect  to  sucii  dependency  was  ac- 
quire prior  to  December  8,  1941.  and  at  n 
time  when  selection  was  not  Imminent,  and 
even  though  no  financial  dependency  exists. 

(2)  It  provides  for  the  payment  of  allow- 
ances to  the  dependents  of  registrants  in- 
ducted into  the  military  service  with  the 
further  provision  that  the  payment  of  these 
amounts  shall  not  be  deemed  conclusively  to 
remove  the  grounds  for  deferment  when  the 
deferment  Is  based  upon  financial  consid- 
erations and  will  not  be  deemed  to  remove 
the  grounds  for  deferment  when  the  de- 
pendency is  based  upon  other  than  financial 
considerations  and  cannot  Ije  eliminated  by 
financial  assistance  to  the  dependent. 

(b)  The  Congress,  during  the  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation.  Indicated  the  desir- 
ability of  selecting  first  substantially  all  reg- 
istrants without  dependents;  and.  as  regis- 
trants with  dependents  (except  those  who, 
after  considering  all  factors  set  forth  in 
paragraph  2  below,  still  actually  depend  for 
support  on  the  registrant)  are  selected,  the 
desirability  of  selecting  next  substantially  all 
registrants  other  than  those  maintaining 
bona  fide  family  relationships  in  their  homes 
with  their  wives,  wives  and  children,  or  chil- 
dren; and  when  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
registrants  in  this  latter  group,  the  desira- 
bility of  selecting  substantially  all  those  with 
wives  (but  no  children)  before  selecting 
those  with  wives  and  children  or  children. 

2.  Dependency  for  support :  In  determining 
whether  a  person  is  dependent  lor  support 
upon  the  registrant,  the  following  factors 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Egencles  of  the  Selective  Service  System: 

"(a)  The  provision  of  the  Selective  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  read- 
ing as  follows: 

"For  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
or  not  the  deferment  of  men  is  advisable  be- 
cause of  their  status  with  respect  to  persons 
dependent  upon  them  for  support,  any  pay- 
ments of  allowances  which  are  payable  by 
the  United  States  to  the  dependents  oI  per- 
sons serving  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration but  the  fact  that  such  payments 
of  allowances  are  payable  shall  not  be  deemed 
conclusively  to  remove  the  grounds  for  defer- 
ment when  the  dependency  is  based  uprn 
financial  considerations  and  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  remove  the  grounds  for  determent 
vhen  the  dependency  is  based  upon  other 
than  financial  considerations  ana  cannot  be 
eliminated  by  financial  assistance  to  the  de- 
pendents." 


(b)  In  addition  to  considering  the  amount 
which  the  dependent  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
cei\e  if  proper  application  is  made  under  the 
Servicemen's  Dependents  Allowance  Act  of 
1942,  in  cases  where  dependency  is  based  upon 
financial  considerations,  consider  the  follow- 
ing: 

( 1)  The  pay  scale  of  the  registrant  alter  his 
induction. 

(2)  The  amount  which  the  dependent  is 
earning  or  is  capable  of  earning,  provided 
work  is  available. 

(3)  Tlie  amount  which  the  registrant  or 
the  dependent  wlU  receive  from  other  sources 
even  though  the  registrant  is  Inducted. 

(c)  In  applying  the  foregoing  rules  con- 
sider reasonable  sacrifices  which  the  war 
effort  demands  of  all  people  living  in  the 
United  States. 

3.  Imminence  of  selection  defined:  A  reg- 
istrants selection  is  considered  to  be  immi- 
nent at  such  time  in  the  course  of  his  con- 
sideration by  the  local  board  that  a  reason- 
able man  in  his  circumstances  would  be  put 
on  notice  that  in  the  normal  course  of  events 
he  would,  at  an  arly  date,  be  called  upon  to 
perform  military  service.  The  circumstances 
to  be  considered  in  the  determination  of  im- 
minence of  selection  are  the  state  of  the 
national  emergency,  the  registrants  order 
number,  the  registrant's  classification.  If  any. 
and  other  such  considerations  which  wouJd 
appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  reasonable  man  to 
assist  him  In  forming  a  Judgment  with  re- 
spect to  his  future.  The  fact  that  a  regis- 
trant acquired  a  status,  such  as  by  marriage, 
since  September  16.  1940.  but  before  Decem- 
ber 8.  1941,  is  not  in  Itself  controlling.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  acquiring  of  such  status 
v/hen  the  registrant's  call  for  military  service 
Is  not  far  off  will  be  adequate  reason  for 
denying  deferred  classification. 

PART  IV.    PRESENT  POLICY   IN    FILLING  CALLS 

1.  General:  All  local  boards  will  make 
every  possible  effort  to  Insure  that  the  calls 
made  upon  them  are  met  on  schedule  during 
the  period  in  which  the  amended  depend- 
ency policy  is  being  placed  into  effect.  Local 
boards  are  authorized  to  vary  from  the  gen- 
eral order  of  selection  of  registrants  with 
dependents  when  it  Is  necessary  to  fill  the 
call,  provided  the  registrants  who  are  selected 
have  been  classified  as  available  for  military 
service  under  former  regulations. 

2.  Selection  of  men  without  dependents: 
As  rapidly  as  they  can  be  made  available, 
local  boards  shall  select  for  induction  all 
registrants  without  dependents  of  any  kind 
under  the  law  and  regulations  as  amended. 

3.  Reconsideration  of  classification  of  reg- 
istrants with  collateral  dependents:  (a) 
When,  in  the  opinion  of  a  local  board,  It 
shall  become  necessary  to  meet  anticipated 
calls,  the  local  board  may  then  review  in 
sequence  of  their  order  numbers,  starting 
with  order  No.  1,  the  classification  of  all 
registrants  who  have  been  placed  In  class 
IlI-A  by  reason  of  having  one  or  more  of 
the  following  persons  dependent  upon  them: 
Wives  or  children  (with  whom  they  do  not 
maintain  a  bona  fide  family  relationship  in 
their  homes),  parents,  brothers,  sisters, 
grandparents  grandchildren,  divorced  w'ves, 
persons  under  18  years  of  age  whose  suppcrt 
has  been  assumed  In  good  faith,  or  persons 
of  any  age  physically  cr  nientaHy  handicapped 
whose  support  has  been  assumed  in  good 
faith.  Classification  of  all  such  registrants 
Ehall  be  reopened  and  cons!d2red  anew,  ap- 
plying actual  support  as  defined  in  part  III 
as  the  sole  basis  for  ccntlnuiing  deferment 
in  class  in- A 

(b)  When  the  local  board  has  reopenf-d  the 
classification  of  substantially  all  registrants 
in  class  III-A  having  the  types  cl  dep-jndents 
described  in  paragraph  (a)  above  and  has  re- 
classified them  in  the  manner  herelnbefcre 
provided  and  it  shall  appear  to  the  local 
board  that  it  Is  necessary  in  ordsr  to  meet 
anticipated  calls,  the  local  board  may  then 
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reopen  and  consider  anew  the  classifl rations 
of  all  registrants  in  class  III  B  hav  ng  the 
Mine  types  of  dependents 

(c)   Constderation   shall   be   (?iven   \o  cla  = 
n  A  and  II- B  deferment  in  the  case 
registrant  who  is  not  continued  in  c: 
X)r   III  B.       (See   Memorandum  to   .^ 
Directors  1-405  ) 

(d»   When  ■  tially  all  regis: r  < 

Bciibed    In    p  ;  hs    (a)    and    d 

have  been  reclasaiQed  in  the  manner 
before  provided,  the  local  board  shal    notify 
the  State  director 

4.  Reconsideration  of  rl a  >  f  -• 
trants  with  wives:  (a)  A:'  r  >  : 
the  reclasslflcallon  cf  -«ubsiant:  > 
trams  in  accordance  with  par 
and  (bi  of  this  part  and  when  the  lociil  board 
fhall  consider  It  to  be  necessary  In  <irder  to 
meet  anticipated  calls,  the  local  beard  may 
thfn  review  in  sequence  of  their  ord<  r  num 
bers,  starting  with  order  No  1.  th^  r] 
Hon  cf  all  registrants  in  cla.=^  n:  A  • 
wives  (but  no  children)  with  a:. 
maintain  a  bona  fide  family  relatioriship  in 
their  homes  The  classification  of  ill  such 
registrants  shall  be  reopened  and  considered 
anew,  applying  actual  support  as  deilnxl  in 
part  m  as  the  .«oie  basis  for  continuing  de 
ferment  m  claf^  III-A 

(b)  When    the   local    board   hr-s   reopened 
the  classification   of   substantially   all   reels 
trants  In  class  III  A  having  the  typ- 
peiidents   described   in   paracraph 
and  has  recla?siflf»d  them  in  the  im 
Inbefore  providf-d  and  it  shall  r.: 
local   board   that  it  Is  necessary   in  drder  to 
meet   anticipated  calls,  the  local   bn^r  i   niay 
then  reopen  and  consider  anew  *r 
tlons  ct  all  registrants  m  class  i: 
the  same  type  of  dependents 

(c)  Consideration  shall  be  given  ko  class 
II  A  and  II -B  deferment  in  the  case  of  each 
registrant  who  is  not  continued  in  clu-s  III  A 
or  in-B  (See  Memorandum  to  All  State 
Directors  1-405  ) 

(dl  When  substantially  all  registrants  de- 
scribed In  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  ab<:  ve  have 
been  classified  in  the  manner  here  nbefore 
provided,  the  local  board  shall  notify  the 
State  director. 

5  Reconsideration  of  classification  of  reg- 
istrants with  wives  and  children  or  clilldren: 
F  '    ■  1    It    becomes    necessary    to    re- 

-:rants  who  have  wives  and  chil- 
dren, or  who  have  rh.lriren  with  whc  m  tt.ey 
maintain  a  bona  fide  family  relatlor  ship  in 
their  homes,  the  classification  of  those  In  class 
III-A  will  first  be  reopened,  followed  ly  these 


In  class  ni  B.  Before  this  point  Is 
further  Instructions  w.ll  be  Issued 
Director  of  Selective  Service. 


PAKT   V.    RKLATION    OF  OTHXR    ^: 

1.  Occupational  classificatic: 
modified :  This  memorandum  d 
wav  change  or  modify  the  policy  q 
mcnts  by  reason  of  occupation  as  s 
In  Memorandum  to  all  State  D.rec 
405 1,  local  beard  release  (115).  subj 
cupatlonal  Classification,  dated  M 
19id,  as  amended. 

Lewis  B.  Hexshti 
D: 
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:.  /  .id-.;ess  and  in  that  address  he  cov- 
»:•;■;  VLiy  well  the  position  of  the  Repub- 
::l.i:;  C<'nert<';mf^n  from  Wisconsin,  both 
b  I"  T'  d;;ci  Ai-^v  Pearl  Harbor.  Under 
:'.,ir..rr.i  u  r  n^f '■  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  i:..-er:  :::  ::.r:  Record  his  remarks  with 
reference  to  the  Representatives  of  Wis- 
consin, as  follows: 

The  Representatives  of  Wisconsin  In  Con- 
gress have  never  deviated  from  the  belief 
in  the  fundamental  American  principles  and 
the  fundamental  American  system.  With 
them  was  the  innate  love  of  peace,  as  in 
every  American.  All  of  us  in  Wisconsin, 
whether  farmer,  whether  laborer,  whether 
professional  man,  whether  professional 
woman,  whether  business  mnn  or  business 
woman,  large  or  small,  believed  that  no 
people  and  no  nation  could  suspect  our 
motives  because  they  were  of  the  highest; 
that  no  nation  or  people  would  attack — 
attack  America.  Hence,  because  of  this,  the 
inborn,  inbred  belief  in  liberty  and  peace  in- 
herited from  forefathers  who  left  Old  World 
troubles  behind,  troubles  their  sons  have 
been  taught  to  shun. 

We  tried  by  the  neutrality  act  to  prac- 
tice an  honest  neutrality.  We  failed.  Why? 
The  word  neutrality,  like  many  a  word,  is  a 
dangerous  word  with  many  a  definition.  With 
a  dagger  at  cur  throats,  there  can  be  no 
neutrality. 

The  word  Isolation,  too.  Is  a  dangerous  word 
with  many  a  definition,  now  unscrupulously 
used  as  a  venomous  label  by  our  New  Deal 
opponents,  recklessly  applied  to  our  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  means  to  smear,  to  discredit 
In  the  eyes  o.  the  public 

These  men  reflected  what  was  in  the  heart 
and  soul  of  each  worker  and  farmer  every- 
where who  but  wants  his  family  kept  as  a 
unit,  .secure  in  person  and  possessions.  Those 
men  acted  as  a  brake  on  the  irrational  ambi- 
tions of  the  Democratic  bosses. 

These  representatives,  belonging  to  the 
minority  party,  were  not  given  access  to  the 
facts.  Private  diplomatic  records  were  with- 
held. The  administration  did  not  take  them 
into  its  confidence.  The  lives  and  safety  of 
the  American  people  too  often  have  been 
sacrificed  by  the  administration  to  party  poli- 
tics in  order  to  k^ep  the  adherents  cf  the 
Democrats  in  positions  of  power  and  trust. 

No  man  can  be  condemned  for  holding  to 
his  opinion,  when  he  is  reflecting  the  will  of 
those  whom  he  represents.  Our  people  had 
no  wisii  for  war.  They  thought  they  were 
being  driven  into  it  against  their  v.ill.  Pearl 
I    Harbor  proved  the  danger  real. 
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OF    NEW     TOftX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  CNITXD  STATES 

r/  'f^icsday.  July  23  ileoislatirr  day  of 
Tn-.-.-iay  July  21),  1942 

^:-  Mh.'.D.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
u:  .;..rr.  us  consent  to  have  printed  in 
•  .'  A:  •  •  :idix  an  address  delivered  by  me 
a  a  r.ii;y  uf  the  Italian-American  crgani- 
7  tions  of  New  York,  in  New  York  City, 
c:i  J.:-:   I  194:, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  wish  to  compliment  your  chairman. 
Gene  Pope,  and  his  committee  a«.sociates 
for  arranging  this  patriotic  aSair  to  aid  our 
Go%-ernment  in  furthering  the  war  effort. 

Occasions  such  as  this,  multiplied  a  thou- 
sand fold,  in  every  city  and  town  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  E*aclfic  will  further  unify 
our  people,  stimulate  greater  participation 
in  the  fight  for  freedom,  and  hasten  the  day 
of  victory 

We  Americans  are  fighting  as  one  people, 
to  safeguard  the  liberties  that  were  earned 
by  many  peoples — peoples  of  all  crlors,  all 
races,  and  all  religions;  people  who  came 
to  our  shores  because  In  the  land  of  their 
birth  something  they  sought  was  lacking. 
They  knew  that  in  this  continent  to  the 
west  they  could  escape  oppression.  They 
knew  that  In  this  youthful  country  they 
ccuid  make  their  contributions.  They  knew 
that  In  this  land  of  opportunity  They  could 
give  to  their  children  the  chances  which 
they  had  been  denied. 

Thus  was  our  institution  of  Government 
founded.  When  those  seekers  of  freedom 
entered  into  a  compact  with  themselves  they 
guaranteed  for  posterity  a  form  of  Govern- 
ment which  was  a  model  for  all  the  world 

In  a  never-ending  stream  the  enterprising, 
liberty-loving  people  of  the  Old  World  flocked 
to  these  shores  and  with  them  came  the  cul- 
ture and  the  Ideals  of  many  nations.  All  that 
was  good  and  noble,  all  of  the  best  in  art 
and  literature,  all  of  the  skills  and  the  sci- 
ences, the  brain  and  the  brawn  cf  Europe, 
combined  to  weld  a  union  of  strong,  free 
people.  They  discarded  in  this  New  World 
all  that  was  ignoble  and  unmoral  In  the  Old; 
they  rejected  the  prejudices,  the  hatreds,  the 
persecutions,  and  the  false  philosophies  from 
which  they  had  fled.  They  have  pridefully 
defended  this  new  land  they  helped  so  well 
to  build. 

July  17  of  this  year  has  been  designated  8S 
American  Heroes  Day.  Read  the  raster,  the 
roll  of  honor,  and  you  will  And  emblazoned 
in  letters  of  gold  names  that  can  be  traced 
to  all  of  the  countries  of  the  Old  W(jrld — 
men  of  every  race,  of  every  nationality,  and 
of  every  creed,  who  have  added  their  con- 
tributions to  the  growth  of  America. 

In  this  glorious  saga  you  patriotic  people 
of  Italian  lineage  can  take  justifliible  pride. 
You  have  never  failed  these  United  Slates; 
you  have  mei  every  test.  The  very  name 
"America"  is  attributed  to  an  early  Italian 
explorer,  and  the  immortal  Italian,  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  made  a  contvibution  to  civili- 
zation that  clianged  the  very  course  of  his- 
tory. He  it  WHS  who  opened  up  this  va&t 
New  World  which  Divine  Providence  hi.d  de- 
creed should  furnish  the  home  for  the 
oppressed  of  many  lands. 

It  is  only  natural  that  a  race  which  had  so 
much  to  do  with  the  exploration,  coloniza- 
tion, and  building  of  our  country  should  now 
in  this  present  cnsis  be  a  tower  of  strength 
In  the  fight  to  defend  it.  In  the  nearly  fcur 
and  one-hr^lf  centuries  since  Christopher 
Columbus  planted  the  crofs  of  faiUi  upon 
the  shores  of  San  Salvador,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Italy  in  the  fields  of  religion,  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  lu  lat)or  and  iucius'  ry — 
yes.  and  on  the  battlefield— have  adcicd 
mightily  to  what  we  knew  as  the  Amcr.cm 
way  of  life. 

This  American  way  of  life  has  for  its  objec- 
tive an  ever-lnci easing  recognition  of  human 
rights  and  human  happiness  witliin  the 
framework  of  a  divine  law.  This  ideal  of  ours 
Is  the  Ideal  of  the  common  man  in  Italy.  It 
is  the  ideal  of  tlie  common  man  lu  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Democ;acy  is  the  goal  of  the  common  man; 
fascism  is  repugnant  to  al.  that  we  cherish  in 
a  democracy;  fascism,  we  know,  is  foreign  to 
the  great  masses  of  the  Italian  people  and  to 
Italian  culture;  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
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splendid  history  of  Italy,  which  has  always 
been  the  friend  of  liberty. 

Mussolini  and  his  minority  group  of  would- 
be  dictators  have  brought  our  country  and 
Italy  into  war  with  each  other  for  the  first 
time  in  history. 

We  can  recall  the  valiant  efforts  that  were 
made  by  cur  Government  to  prevent  the 
des  .'uction  which  would  result  if  Mussolini 
dragged  the  Italian  people  into  Hitler's  war. 
The  President  interceded  personally  with 
Mu'^.sclini  and  assured  him  th.at  this  country 
would  lend  its  support  to  any  reasonable 
agreement  which  might  be  reached  through 
peaceful  negotlitlons.  Dnfortunately.  Musso- 
lini, in  his  conceit,  rejected  President  Rocse- 
velt's  timely  piopnsal  He  was  guided  by  the 
fahe  teachings  of  fascism.  He  had  visions  of 
a  ."^wift  conquest  and  victory  for  the  dicta- 
tors He  saw  a  place  of  Importance  for  him- 
self alongside  Hitler.  By  that  personal  ambi- 
tion he  b'"ou''ht  sorrow  and  ^rief  and  hnrd- 
ship  to  45  000  000  Italian  people.  They  had 
never  been  fully  Informed  of  the  good  inten- 
tions of  our  Government.  They  had  no  voice 
In  the  subsequent  actions  which  brought 
them  into  mortal  conflict  with  their  former 
friendt — the  people  of  France,  the  people  of 
Ensland.  and  the  people  of  Greece:  yes.  un- 
fortuintely.  Into  war  with  the  friendly  people 
of  America. 

Fo;-  the  people  of  Italy  the  alliance  with 
Hitler  has  meant  a  slow  but  sure  process  of 
enslavement.  According  to  the  best  Infor- 
matlcn  available.  Italy  is  a  .subservient  state 
of  Hitler  We  are  told  that  Nazi  puppets  are 
In  control  of  the  Government,  that  Hitler  is 
tr.kln?  much  nf  Italy's  agricult\iral  resources, 
that  Italian  industry  Is  required  to  fjive  up  Its 
skilled  workers  to  supply  the  Nazi  war  ma- 
chin". 

V/lth  a  natural  affection  for  the  democratic 
system  of  rnvcrnment.  with  a  high  appreci- 
ation of  th"  honor  cf  b.'lng  an  American 
citizen,  with  a  realization  of  the  state  of  serv- 
itude to  which  Mussolini's  alliance  with  Hitler 
reduced  the  peace-loving  Italian  pe<.^ple.  it 
is  n^  wonc*er  that  cur  own  fine  citizens  of 
Italian  ancestry  have  been  so  eager  to  assert 
their  loyalty  long  before  Pearl  Harbor,  to  the 
war  effort  of  the  United  States. 

You,  our  fellow  Americans  of  Italian  an- 
cestry, are  fully  av;are  of  the  fact  that  only 
by  a  victory  of  the  United  Nations  can  the 
Italian  people  In  Italy  be  restored  to  their 
former  dicnlty  and  stature  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  It  is  our  task  to  get  this  mes- 
sage across  to  the  liberty-loving  people  of 
Italy. 

We  have  a  potential  ally  In  these  millions 
Of  regimented  people,  who  will  welcome  with 
open  arms  our  ideal  of  a  better  world  for  all 
peoples  after  this  conflict  is  ended.  We 
must  convince  them  that  we  have  no  designs 
.on  their  territory,  thnt  the  terms  of  the  peace 
will  be  motivated  by  justice  and  not  dictated 
by  hate  and  revenge. 

It  .  our  task,  in  America,  to  get  the  word 
to  the  Italian  people  now,  to  tell  them  what 
their   prospects   are   for   the   future. 

The  thousands  of  heroic  Italian  beys  in  our 
armtd  forces  and  the  millions  of  patriotic 
Italians  in  th?  Western  Hemisphere  are  strong 
and  inspiring  factors  in  our  united  effort  to 
bring  the  fruits  of  democracy  to  all  peoples. 
They  realize  that  the  United  States  has  en- 
tered into  a  solemn  pact  to  assume  her  right- 
ful place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Tiiey  know  we  will  lend  all  of  our  resources 
and  strength,  as  well  as  the  Impact  of  our 
philcsophies.  in  a  herculean  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  sound  and  equitable  system  for  the 
government  of  world  affplrs.  These,  our 
friends  and  neighbors  are  fully  aware  that 
the  outcome  of  this  world-wide  struggle  will 
see  the  opening  nf  a  new  life  for  all  peoples, 
everywhere.  That  new  life  will  be  either  the 
new  order  planned  and  promised  by  Hitler— 
an  order  steeped  In  Iniquity  and  based  on 
pagan  philosophies,  absolutism  of  the  state, 


persecution,  slavery — even  death  for  racial 
and  religious  minorities,  or  a  new  world  or- 
der based  on  the  brotherhood  of  man — an 
order  firmly  grounded  in  the  four  freedoms 
enunciated  by  Pres'dent  Roosevelt.  Yes.  we 
know,  and  the  oppressed  peoples  of  all  the 
world  knew,  that  under  our  In.^pired  program 
the  future  holds  promise  of  a  world  In  which 
there  will  be  room  for  all.  opportunity  for 
all.  there  vill  be  no  "haves"  and  "have  nots" 
in.sofar  as  it  Is  humanly  possible  to  satisfy 
the  Just  demands  of  nations  to  territory  and 
raw  materials. 

Our  pledge  to  all  nations,  that  they  shall 
have  access  on  equal  terms  to  the  trade  and 
raw  materials  of  the  world,  assures  Italy  an 
independent  status  in  the  post-war  order. 
The  Atlantic  Charter,  not  Hitler,  is  the  hope 
of  Italy.  An  A.xis  victory  cm  only  mean 
that  Italy  would  be  relegated  to  the  status 
of  a  dominion  of  the  Nazi  state.  America 
and  the  American  people  have  always  been 
the  friends  of  the  people  of  Italy  and  our 
fulfillment  of  the  pledges  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter  will  cement  this  friendship. 

That  is  the  message  which  is  the  inspira- 
tion for  the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  the  Dutch, 
the  French,  the  Belgians,  the  Greeks,  and 
all  of  the  other  subjected  peoples.  It  is  the 
reason  why  they  have  the  will  to  live  and 
why  they  Y~ny  for  the  success  of  the  United 
Nations.  We.  in  America,  in  whose  veins 
flow  the  bleed  of  our  ancestors  from  across 
the  soa.  have  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  those  yearnings.  They  are  the  same 
yearnings  which  wrote  the  D9claration  of 
Independence  and  inspired  our  Constitution. 
With  a  better  understanding  of  our  alms 
and  aspirations  your  blood  brethren  acioss 
the  sea  will  be  better  equipped,  when  oppor- 
tunity comes,  to  break  the  cords  of  bondage 
whicli  Fascism  has  tied  about  them.  They 
will  thank  us  when  that  day  comes  for  our 
faith  in  them,  for  cur  understanding  of  their 
plight. 

Here  at  home  we  must  be  on  guard  to  pre- 
serve the  four  freedoms  for  those  who  can 
least  protect  themselves,  for  the  minority 
racial  groups,  and  the  aliens.  Some  people 
confuse  the  term  "alien"  with  "enemy."  The 
alien  who  has  not  violated  our  peace  is  to  be 
treated  with  kindness  and  consideration.  He 
li?  but  the  successor  to  all  of  our  ancestors 
who  came  from  foreign  shores  to  become  loyal 
patriotic  Americans.  The  alien  of  today  is 
the  citizen  of  tomorrow;  we  should  help  to 
make  him  a  good  citl.-'en. 

We  condemn  stronply  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  a  few  here  who.  for  selfish  reasons 
or  through  ignorance  resort  to  d'scrimina- 
tion,  prejudice,  and  persecution  because  of 
race,  color,  or  religion  These  people  are  a 
menace  to  our  American  way  of  life  in  nor- 
mal times.  They  are  a  danger  to  cur  very 
existence  in  thcie  perilous  days. 

There  can  and  must  be  only  one  test  de- 
manded cf  an  American — is  he  a  loyal  Amer- 
ican? Those  who  measure  loyalty  merely  by 
the  number  of  years  that  they  or  their  an- 
cestors have  lived  in  America  are  an  obstacle 
to  our  peacetime  progress  and  to  our  war 
effort. 

There  must  be  a  proper  and  wholesome 
appraisal  of  the  contributions  made  to  our 
country.  There  must  be  mutual  tolerance, 
friendship,  and  respect  among  all  Americans, 
whether  one's  ancestors  came  over  on  the 
MavftoiccT  or  were  only  a  recent  arrival  at 
Ellis  Island. 

If  we  do  not  protect  racial  and  religious 
minorities  here  at  home  from  discrimination 
and  prejudice,  we  reject  the  heroes  who  shed 
their  blood  to  establish  this  land  of  the 
free;  black  or  white.  Jew  or  Gentile,  every 
loyal  man.  woman,  and  child  in  America  is 
entitled  to  the  fruits  of  democracy;  there 
can  be  no  vacation  In  our  vigilance  to  pro- 
tect this  heritage  from  every  assault. 

That  is  why  we  are  ready  and  willing  to 
turn  our  dollars  Into  War  bonds.  That  is 
why  we  submit  to  all  necessary  curtailments 


of  our  normal  way  of  life,  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice, to  give  our  all.  oxn-  very  lives  if  neces- 
sary, in  answer  to  the  call  of  your  country 
and  mine. 

In  this  unified  effort  led  by  our  great 
President,  motivated  by  love  of  God  and  of 
country.  Inspired  by  noble  alms  and  humane 
objectives,  and  with  the  prayers  and  suppli- 
cations of  suffering  humanity,  we  can  and 
we  will  win. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  22  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  July  21),  1942 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  an  address  by  William  C.  Fitz- 
Gibbon.  special  assistant  to  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Morgenthau,  delivered  at 
the  American  Heroes'  Day  celebration  in 
connection  with  a  War  bond  rally  at  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  Man- 
hattan. Kans..  on  July  16.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Japanese  treachery  and  German  barbarism 
must  be  destroyed:  and  the  United  Stales 
of  America  will  do  it. 

We  are  in  a  fleht  to  the  finish.  Its  Issue  Is 
fetters  or  freedom  for  America.  We  choose 
freedom.  But.  don't  let  luring  propaganda 
lull  you  Into  the  belief  that  this  winter  will 
bring  peace 

Don't  underestimate  our  enemies,  either. 
They  are  vicious  international  cutthroats, 
marching  under  the  banner  of  a  crippled  cross 
and  shouting  the  barbaric  battle  cry,  "V/e'll 
shew  no  mercy!" 

Tliey  aren't  idle  words.  They  are  pronrtses. 
Six  weeks  ago  a  little  village  In  Czechoslova- 
kia— a  coal  mining  village — suffered  in  slav- 
ery; and  then  a  murdering  fiend,  Reinhard 
Heydrich.  was  shot.  The  German  Gestapo 
searched  for  the  men  who  ended  this  butch- 
er's life.  The^  couldn't  find  them,  then,  so 
the  brave  Nazi  soldiers  went  into  this  little 
town — Lidice — and  killed  every  man — 385 
men — put  every  woman  into  a  concentration 
camp  and  sent  the  little  children  away.  The 
town  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  Germans 
removed  the  name  of  Lidice  from  their  rec- 
ords. But.  Czechoslovakia.  Hitler.  Hirohlto, 
and  Mussolini  are  a  long  way  from  Manhattan. 
Or  are  they?  Nearly  400  vessels— 2.000.000 
tons  of  shipping — have  been  sunk  by  subma- 
rines off  our  coast.  Perhaps  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  far  away, 
too.  But.  the  voices  of  10.000  American  fight- 
ing men  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners  today 
In  Bataan  and  Corregidor.  join  the  cries  of 
thase  martyred  Czechs  in  Lidi«e  against  Ger- 
man barbarism  and  Japanese  treachery,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  answer,  "The 
Yanks  are  coming." 

Japan  bombed  us  into  war  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
but  the  United  States  will  blast  her  out  of  it 
In  Tokyo. 

We  are  In  a  fight  to  Its  finish.  We  can  win 
this  war — and  we  can  lose  It  What  we  do 
now  determines  our  destiny.  If  we  lose  It. 
that  will  be  the  end  of  your  rights,  your  free- 
dom, and  your  happiness. 
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vv»  ■---.ust  win  and  i?  ■.■•'  ('■.►^-"ii-- v  i'n:y  ind 
Japan  such  a  beating  that  they  won  t  forget 
It  In  another  20.  50.  or  100  years.  This  is 
your  battle  for  freedom.  You  labor  f  Dr  a  war 
you  didn't  want;  you  Inveat  your  n^oney  in 
messengers  of  death  and  destruction  Instead 
of  prnmotlnjr  peaceful  pursuits:  and  y  ;ur  sons 
are  facing  death  today.  Yes:  ihis  is  your 
war  But  when  our  enemies  be<?in  to  weaken 
and  cry  for  a  truce,  don't  let  them  :  ool  you 
Into  another  armistice — a  diplomat  c  draw 
Let's  go  In  and  finish  the  Job:  Ann  h  it  in 
Tokyo.  Berlin,  and  Rome. 

Even  tcday  with  German  submarlnjes  sink- 
ing our  ships  In  American  waters  aid  with 
Japanese  forces  landing  on  cur  is'.i  nds  up 
near  Ala.ska.  you  hear  mealy-mouthei  I  people 
say,  "Oh,  It  Isn't  the  German  pen  )le;  it's 
Hitler  who  cau.'^es  the  trouble. "  and  It  isn't 
the  Jnpane^  pec|5Te;  its  Hirohlto  J  nd  Ad- 
miral Tojo  who  caused  this  war  "  Dm't  you 
believe  it.  There  never  would  have  been  a 
Hitler  if  the  German  people  didn't  wt  nt  him: 
and  when  Admiral  ToJo  brags  that  he  11  make 
the  terms  of  peace  in  our  White  Hotse,  they 
are  the  wlslies  and  ambitions  of  the  J  apanese 
people 

During  the  last  war  we  coddled  'he  fcerman 
people  and  put  the  blame  on  their  Kaiser. 
Well,  the  Kaiser  is  gone  and  in  his  p  ace  the 
fif.rman  people  have  produced  r  e  dia- 
bf-iical  fiend— Adolf  Hitler. 

This  time  we  m.ust  crush  not  ohly  the 
leaders  but  the  Teutonic  dcctrine  o'  Ar- an 
supremacy  Unless  we  do  this,  you 
Ing  your  liabies  for  another  and  grea 
flict  a  quarter  of  a  century  frum  now 

TT.  •  A.  -  plans  to  divide  and  cone  uer  the 
word  \K  ■  determine  that  the  greit  right 
hand  of  the  United  States  of  Ameripa  shall 
unite  and  free  the  children  of  God 
not  fail 

You  are  a  part  of  that  right  han; 
examine   it  together.     It  Isn't  a   n 
to  crush  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  bi^  it  .s 
dynamic    powor     to    wre.-^t    hurr. 
the  fiendish  clutches  of  Hitler    F 
MusROllnl.     Supporting  'li  i     :;. 
our   power   arm — strons    -     ■  v 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Corps  striking  Jor  free- 
dom and   liberty 

There  is  another  »rm.  too.  the 
American  industry  producing  n\- 
mcnsters  to  combat  Hggiessioi. 

Two  mighty  arms  has  America,  b^t  their 
ptwer  lies  not  in  themselves  alone 
coordination,  working  together  harm 
Tl.ey,  however  •*-;::rt  ^»'  rrip.*  :  • 
a  great  suitainu  i;  •  <!  '.  .^:r..  r 
:  •  supplyl-R  lifebU«.'d  AU.p  ih 
b.  civ  is  the  mind  of  democracy  W 
government — that  Intelligence  wl 
coordinates,  and  directs  for  th*-  t  r 
and  well-being  of  the  whole  ;; 
«here  everywhere,  there  is  aiiotn' 
a  power  far  grrntt-r  t;i«n  physical 
strength  That  ;  'v  is  spirit,  thi' 
freed- m  Have  i  "<  <iy  ever  so  string  and 
a  mind  ever  so  intelligent,  but  renove  the 
spirit  and  we  have  just  so  much  dui  t 

Yes;  you  and  each  one  of  you  are  pa  rt  of  the 
ripht  hand  that  will  win  thi-;  w«  r 
can't  do  it  by  yourself  alone,  or  in  f  »ctional 
groups,  any  more  than  tanks.  plai:jes.  and 
battleships  could  win  without  men 
tions,  and  direction  A  normal  bcti^  func- 
tions In  health  because  nerves,  biofid.  and 
muscles  work  together  in  harmony 
are  to  win  this  war.  outlaw  riictat'irs,  and 
establish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  we  must  work 
body  without  partisan  blocs, 
only,  win  be  our  individual 
International  salvation.  If  we  will  ilo  this 
we  shall  t)ecom.e  so  united  m  p'lrpc'p  th.it  no 
power  or  combmati.  ::  •  :  r-  ■■\f"^  c  ' .:  ati^at 
us.  Then  shall  we  res'.cre  fret-d^ui  :._  'he 
en-slaved  nations  of  the  world 

There   Isn't  a   patriot   h"--    x'.p     *    . y 
willingly   sacrifice   liie   Ui*il    t^    titrtii.i 
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rights,  his  home,  and  his  children  against 
Japanese  treachery  and  German  Hitlertsni. 
Comparatively  few  of  us.  however,  will  be 
called  upon  to  die  for  America,  but  we  must 
all  live  for  it.  We  are  In  service  now — not 
next  week   not  next  month — but  now. 

The  pecple  of  Kansas  don't  ne^d  to  be 
reminded  of  that.  When,  under  the  white 
flag  of  peaceful  negotiations,  a  yellow  streak 
struck  Uncle  Sam  below  the  belt  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  a  machinist.  D.  K.  Roos.  oX  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  stucX  to  his  post  in  the  dynamo  room. 
The  heat  became  terrific,  the  smoke  unbear- 
able, and  he  forced  his  men  to  leave  their 
stations,  aid  single-handed  he  pet  formed  all 
their  duties  himself  until  he  became  blind 
and  unconscious.  Twice  he  was  rescued  and 
brought  back  to  consciousness,  and  twice  he 
returned  to  duty  Ross  was  born  at  Beverly. 
Kans..  and  the  President  awarded  him  the 
Medal  of  Honor.  He  was  one  of  three  men 
surviving  to  receive  the  medal 

Kansans  were  flying  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Coral  Sea  too  Lieutenants  Lemmon.  of 
Perce,  and  Whittier.  of  Topeka.  were  heroes  of 
the  LcTington  and  received  Navy  Crosses  for 
bravery. 

Again,  nine  cfBcers  and  men  were  cited  for 
heroism  in  air  raids  off  the  Marshall  and  Gil- 
bert Islancs  and  once  more  a  Kansan.  Ensign 
Jf  hn  P  Ac'.am".  of  White  Cloud,  received  the 
Distinguished   Flying  Cross. 

Add  to  these  names  Keller,  Brown,  and 
Edwards,  heroes  all.  products  of  this  State. 
My  word,  whPt  kind  of  men  do  you  raise 
here?  I  thought  you  specialized  in  wheat 
and  corn. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  this  Sunday  a  ter- 
rific battle  was  raging  in  Soi.ssons.  France, 
and  the  hero  of  that  battle  was  James  C. 
Harbord,  row  Lieutenant  General  Har'oord, 
distinguished  son  of  Kansas  State  College. 
Name  the  great  battlefields  of  the  first 
World  War:  Verdun.  Belleau  Wood.  Chateau 
Thierry,  and  Sois.=ons — and  Harbord  of  Kan- 
us  was  th«'re 

Well,  how  about  General  Adams,  too  He 
was  born  ri^ht  here  in  Manhattan  and  grad- 
uated from  this  college.  Talk  of  your  Horatio 
Alger  storiiis — there's  one  for  you — from  pri- 
vate to  general. 

Today  Lt  Gen.  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
Is  our  commanding  general  over  Uiere.  and 
his  mother,  one  of  the  Nation's  great  war 
mothers,  1:5  here.     Let's  greet  her. 

This  afternoon  each  one  of  us  has  a  per- 
sonal representative  in  the  firing  line  These 
brave  nen — your  sons,  your  brothers,  your 
hus^ands — need  battleships,  bombers,  taiiKs. 
guns,  anc  billets  Our  Job  is  to  supply 
them,  and  we  can't  do  it  by  wishful  think- 
ing Battleships  like  those  sunk  at  Pearl 
Harbor  are  costing  «100,000.000  apiece  to 
build.  Flying  fortre&ses  like  those  that 
helped  to  defeat  the  Japanese  fltet  in  the 
Coral  Sea  cost  $350,000  each.  If  an  air  raid 
strikes  your  home  town,  how  would  you  like 
to  take  l.COO  shots  at  the  Jap  pilot  who  sank 
our  battleship,  the  Arizona,  and  killed  more 

than  2.000  men  on  It?     Well you  can  do  it 

at  a  cost  of  (240 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the 
only  Insurance  policy  in  the  world  that  guar- 
antees lile.  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. Premium  time  on  that  insurance 
Is  here.  We  must  pay  for  our  protection, 
and  the  best  way  to  insure  freedom  is  to 
buy  power. 

Just  how  much  It  will  cost  to  preserve 
our  Bill  of  Rights,  nobody  knows.  You  speak 
freely  now.  How  much  would  you  take  to 
seal  your  lips  forever?  You  read  a  free  press. 
What  would  you  sell  that  right  for?  When 
all  human  help  fails  In  your  hour  of  suf- 
fering and  sorrow  and  you  pray  to  your  God 
for  healir.g  and  comfort.  Just  how  much 
would  it  be  worth  to  you  In  dollars  and 
renf.s  tn  sell  your  God  and  sacrifice  your 
f:et J  rr.  to  worship?  These  rights  ar-  price- 
less, so  ni)  matter  how  much  we  may  have 
to  pay  to  preserve  them,  it's  worth  it. 


How  often  have  you  touched  your  heart, 
saluted  old  glory,  and  pledged  allegiance  to 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  An.erica  and 
to  the  Republic  for  which  It  stands — one 
Nation  indivisible  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all?  That  was  your  solemn  vow  and  your 
Government  now  calls  upon  you  to  make  It 
good.     Your  word  is  your  bond. 

Each  one  knows  about  the  War  Savings 
bond  program,  but  merely  knowing  facts 
won't  bring  victory.  We  must  do  something 
about  them. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  serve  is  to  buy  War 
Savings  bonds  and  stamps  regularly.  While 
participation  in  the  War  Savings  jond  pro- 
gram lb  voluntary,  there  is  a  must  In  It  for 
each  one  of  us.  Let  us  analyze  that  wcid 
must : 

M.  Men,  munitions,  money,  and  morale. 
We  have  the  men — the  best  men  in  the 
world.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  yes,  millions 
of  fighting  men — men  like  MacArthur,  Wain- 
wright,  Doolittle,  heroes  all  in  Their  own 
right.  Industry — geared  to  high  speed — is 
producing  modern  mechanized  weapons  of 
war  in  unprecedented  quantities  months 
ahead  of  schedule.  All  this  costs  money, 
huge  sums,  amounts  staggering  in  size,  but 
the  American  people — every  man.  wumau, 
and  child — can  help  pay  tiie  cost  of  preserv- 
ing American  freedom  by  lending  money  to 
the  Government  through  the  regular  pur- 
chase of  War  Savings  bonds  and  stamps. 

U.  Unity.  United  we  stand.  The  tons  (f 
dynamite  that  rained  from  the  sky  Sunday 
morning.  December  7,  were  not  ain  ed  at  our 
battleships,  at  our  planes,  or  at  our  fortifica- 
tions. They  were  aimed  at  our  freedom  as 
Individuals — your  liberty  and  m  ne,  your 
rights  and  mine.  The  repercussi  3ns  from 
those  bombs  united  our  people.  Today,  us 
never  betore.  we  are  one,  and  Ir  separably 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  destruction  of  Japa- 
nese and  Nazi  tyranny. 

S.  Stabilization,  Approximately  twenty 
billion  good  American  dollars  are  out  of  work. 
Our  people  are  earning  more  now  than  ever 
before;  this  means  a  greater  buying  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wlieels  oi  industry 
are  rapidly  turning  from  the  proc  uctlon  of 
normal  consumer  goods  to  war  supplies.  It 
is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  theie  Is  more 
money  to  buy  less  goods  If  we  insist  on 
spending  this  ever-Increasing  buyng  power 
to  acquire  the  constantly  shrinking  consumer 
supply,  there  can  be  but  one  result — infla- 
tion.    This   we   are  determined   to   prevent 

One  of  the  best  outlets  for  surp  us  money 
Is  the  purchiise  of  War  Savings  bonds  and 
stamps.  The  national  income  for  1942  will 
amount  to  over  $120,000,000,000,  If  every 
wage  earner  will  voluntarily  set  asi  le  at  least 
10  percent  of  his  earnings  througl  pay-roll- 
savings  plans  or  other  systematic  methods, 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  every  mor  th  will  be 
made  availabk  to  the  Gcverumei  t  to  htip 
meet  the  aist  of  the  war  In  addlion.  post- 
poning today's  buying  power  wili  h^lp  to  p.g 
the  cost  of  living  and  to  stabilize  o  ir  current 
economic  structure 

T.  Thrift  Sacrificing  today's  l\:xuries  Itr 
tomorrow's  necessities  will  strengthen  indi- 
vidual character  and  teach  cur  pec  pie  thr.ft. 
When  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  HIroh  to  are  de- 
feated and  we  are  again  at  peace,  Industry  will 
return  to  the  manufacture  of  consutr.er 
goods.  The  idle  dollars  siphoned  from  today's 
swollen  income  will  then  be  the  lifeblood  of 
industry  and  post-war  pro>-pertty. 

Berlin,  Tokyo,  and  Rome  are  lear  ilng — yes; 
learning  the  hard  way.  and  we'l  make  it 
harder — learning  that  God  has  endowed  us 
with  the  Inalienable  rights  of  lile.  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  They  are 
learning  that  those  rights  can't  be  destroyed 
by  bombs  and  torpedoes,  because  wi  lovers  of 
independence  have  a  secret  weapon  that 
Hitler,  Hirohito,  and  Mussolini  don't  know 
about.  We  have  the  will  to  win,  a.id  we  will 
win. 


APPEM 

Pntrlcte  of  Kansas,  you  have  a  Job  to  ao. 
Shoulder  yt.ur  responsibility.  Preserve  the 
liberties  you  inheritel  so  that  you  in  tu- n 
m?.y  bequeath  them  to  your  sons  and  daugh- 
tere. 

It  won't  be  easy:  but  whoever  heard  of  the 
people  of  Kansas  taking  the  easy  way  out? 
The  pioneers  who  settled  the  Sunflower  State 
didn't  find  a  bed  of  ros.^s  but  they  did  find 
plenty  of  thorns  Thorns  in  their  side  from 
hostile  neighbors.  They,  however,  overcam? 
all  obstacles.  You  have  a  glorious  tradition 
to  live  up  to  and  as  you  aie  inspired  by  the 
heroic  de?ds  of  Ross.  Lemmon,  Harbord, 
Adams,  and  Eisenhower,  let  us  remember 
Pearl  Harbor.  Bataan,  and  Corregidcr.  deter- 
mining within  our  hearts  that  "these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain  but  that  this 
Nation  under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  and  that  government  of  the  peopl?, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

And  as  we  work.  save,  and  fight  together 
for  victory,  let  us  look  to  thL»  source  of  tU 
power  and  Justice  with  a  great  national 
prayer  In  our  souls: 

God  bless  America. 

Land  that  I  love. 
Stand  beside  her 

And  gulrie  her 
Tlirough   the   night 

With  a  light  from  above. 

From  the  mountains, 

To  the  prairies, 
To  the  oceans  white  with  foam; 

God  bless  America. 
Our  home,  sweet  home. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

po:-:.  joejIarnes 

I'F    ALAPAM,^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1942 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  REfORD,  T  include  the  fol- 
lo'winB  address  by  Fiank  M.  Dixon.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Alabama,  at  the 
Governors'  Conference.  A&heville.  N.  C. 
June  21.  1942: 

It  is  well  understood  that,  in  times  like 
these,  any  discussion  of  Federal -State  rela- 
tionship or  of  the  principles  of  American  self- 
government  is  likely  to  seem  academic.  The 
mind?  of  all  of  us.  the  time  and  the  strength 
o*  all  of  us.  are  taken  by  t^e  effort  of  the  war 
Our  sons  are  In  uniform,  the  free  Institutions 
of  freemen  in  desperate  danger,  that  Am>'ri- 
cnn  way  of  life  so  highly  valued  by  us  one  of 
the  stakes  of  a  brutal  and  merciless  war.  Our 
very  survival  as  a  free  pe.iple  is  in  the  bal- 
ance, our  men  fiehting  and  dying  on  foreign 
fields,  the  thouphts  and  energies  of  all  of  our 
people  turned,  in  desperaie  need  and  haste, 
to  the  calls  of  a  wartime  economy. 

Those  of  us  who  are  Governors  are.  of 
course.  In  the  mid.'^t  of  the  turmoil.  To  us 
was  delegated  the  choice  of  the  selective  serv- 
ice boards,  of  the  rationing  boards,  of  the 
formation  of  the  State  guards,  of  the  .selec- 
tion of  the  many  defense  councils,  of  all  the 
great  body  of  work  comprised  in  the  term 
"civilian  defense, "  Addf^d  to  our  normal  ad- 
ministrative duties,  made  more  difficult  In 
times  such  as  these,  the  new  responsibilities 
have  long  extended  the  working  days  of  all 
of  us.  We  are  extremely  busy  men,  glad  to  be 
busy  In  the  service  of  our  i)eople. 
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Yet  in  the  midst  of  ail  the  difficulties,  ol 
all  the  labors  of  (^ui  offices,  to  me  it  seems  that 
the  very  safety  of  the  democratic  principles 
requires  alertness  and  caution  on  our  part. 
To  me  it  seems  that  we  have  developed  defi- 
nite tendencies  in  our  national  life  which,  if 
not  restrained,  will  ultimately  result  in  the 
loss  of  that  democracy  we  are  now  so  aox- 
iously  sf-'ving  by  force  of  jirms  to  make 
secure. 

In  the  beginning  let  me  make  plain  what 
I  think  is  the  point  of  view  of  all  of  us:  Every 
single  power  which  is  necessary  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  exercise  for  the  success- 
ful prosecut»oi^.  of  this  war  should  be  ac- 
corded instantly,  cheerfully.  VJe  seek  to  en- 
gage in  no  battle,  whether  theoretical  or  not, 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  times  like 
these.  But  two  principles  should  be  borne 
In  mind :  First,  that  the  power  shou'.d  not 
be  surrendered  unless  it  is  actually  aid  di- 
rectly necessary  to  win  the  wnr;  and,  second, 
that  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  th3 
return  of  that  power  from  the  Federal  to  local 
governments  will  come  with  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities. 

All  of  u-s  are  familiar  with  the  theory  and 
the  early  practice  of  Federal-State  relation- 
ship. All  of  Ui  are  familiar  with  the  con- 
structions placed  by  the  courts  on  those  con- 
stitutional sections  conferring  Federal  power, 
sharply  limiting  and  circumscribing  its  ex- 
tent Of  the  three  great  bodies  ol  power,  that 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  people  was  by 
far  the  greatest-  that  committed  by  the  people 
to  the  States  was  next  In  Importance:  and 
that  committed  by  the  people  in  the  States 
to  the  Federal  Government  was  the  smallest 
in  extent  A£  the  Nation  grew  and  the  State 
lines  became  more  and  more  imaginary  divi- 
sions, as  the  commerce  between  the  Stfites 
became  of  great  importance,  v/ith  the  neces- 
sity of  Federal  control  gradually  by  the  nor- 
mal proces-^es.  the  balance  of  power  began  to 
shift  toward  Washington. 

The  power  of  the  Federfd  Governi  lent 
steadily  has  grown.  That  growth  had  to  come 
from  somewhere,  either  from  the  States  or 
from  that  great  reservoir  of  ultimate  jjower 
which  had  been  in  the  begianing  carefully 
preserved  for  the  people  themselves  1  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  tremendous  increase 
in  Federal  power  came  through  the  entry 
by  tlie  Federal  Government  into  new  fields, 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  States  and  local 
governments.  All  of  us  who  have  dealt  with 
the  problem  and  who  have  felt  the  sliarp 
curtailment  of  State  authority  know  that 
this  contention  is  not  true. 

The  history  of  the  movement  presents  def- 
inite interest  to  us.  In  1791  Congress  granted 
to  the  States  public  lands  for  the  erection 
of  schools.  In  1862  the  Mon-ill  Act  inaugu- 
rated the  congressional  policy  of  ma<irg 
grants  for  specified  tj^res  of  education  under 
which  the  land-grant  colleges  wrs  pa^-sed. 
In  IF 79  Congress  authorized  contributions  to 
the  States  for  the  care  of  the  blind  In 
1887  the  Hatch  Act  establishing  agricultural 
experimert  stations  and  making  direct  ap- 
propriations became  the  law.  In  1888  Con- 
gress authorized  money  grants  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  homes  for  aged  war  vet- 
erans. In  1890  the  Morrill  Act  was  amended 
to  make  direct  appropriations  for  the  Itind- 
grant  colleges,  with  authori?ation  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  withhold  funds  if 
the  State  did  not  fulfill  Its  obligations  In 
1902  the  Reclamation  Service  was  established. 
In  1911  Federal  aid  was  extended  for  forest- 
fire  protection  to  the  States.  In  1914  the 
system  of  county  agricultural  agents  was 
established  In  1915  the  Farm  Loan  Act  gave 
Federal  subsidies  to  fanners.  In  1916  the 
Public  Roads  Act  was  passed  which  was  the 
first  important  "dollar  matching"  act.  In 
1916  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  the  main- 
tenance of  National  Guard  equipment  was 
Inaugurated.  In  1917  the  Federal  program 
for  vocational  education  was  set  up.  In 
1925  the  appropriations  for  agricultural  ex- 


periment stations  was  largely  Increased       In 

1932  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
was  created  to  provide  leans  to  Industry      In 

1933  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
were  extended  to  cover  relief  to  the  unem- 
ployed under  Federal  control,  subsidies  to 
agriculture  and  control  over  Industry. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  recent  acts.  It 
suffices  to  say  that  F;xieral  subsidies,  with 
their  inevitable  Federal  control  even  prirr 
to  the  war,  had  extended  the  powers  of  the 
Government  in  Washington  until  it  had  to 
do  with  the  lile  of,the  great  majority  of  our 
citizens  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  process  by  which  this  Federal  powtr 
was  achieved  is  no  secret  It  is  well  known 
to  all  of  us.  It  is  possibly  best  e:;pres«ed 
In  the  words  of  former  Governor  Ritchie,  of 
Maryland    when  he  said: 

"Through  the  expenditure  of  prodigious 
sums  of  public  money,  and  through  the  con- 
ditions the  Government  Imposes  upon  the 
States  before  they  may  receive  these  funds, 
American  self-government  is  being  destroyed 
before  our  eyes." 

Before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  entire  social- 
security  structure,  including  all  of  tto  rami- 
fications, the  road  program,  the  forestry  pro- 
gram, extension  service,  the  health  services, 
to  a  limited  e.xtent  the  schools— all  of  these 
and  many  other  activities  touching  directly 
the  people,  through  the  system  of  Federal 
financing  which  prevailed,  were  in  large  part 
dominated  by  the  bureaucracies  at  Washini;- 
ton.  The  Work  Projects  Administration  the 
Public  Works  Administration,  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, and  scores  of  other  alphebetioil 
agencies,  dealing  directly  with  individuals 
and  smaller  governmental  units,  short-cir- 
cuited the  States  and  thereby  the  established 
governmental  system.  Where  activities  of 
Federal  agencies  ran  counter  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Governor  or  other  State  or  local  ofBclnl 
as  to  what  was  best,  the  simple  method  of 
punishment  for  the  State  or  localities  wns 
put  into  use.  You  know  how  it  Is  done. 
With  the  declaration  of  war.  the  trend, 
growing  throueh  ;ut  the  yearp  and  continu- 
ally becoming  more  definite,  has  taken  rapid 
strides.  It  is  a  very  difBcult  thing,  in  times 
like  these,  for  the  Governor  of  a  State  to 
say  "No"  to  one  of  the  hi^h  officials  of  our 
Federal  Government  Every  single  demand 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  is  treated  as  a  de-. 
mand  based  upon  the  necessities  of  war  It 
requires  strength  and  courage  to  separata 
these  demands,  the  true  from  the  false,  and 
to  hold  fast  to  basic  principles. 

There  are  many  t>-pes  of  thought  repre- 
sented in  the  wartime  Washington  of  today. 
There  are  tliase  who  believe  sincerely  that 
local  self-government  Is  a  failure,  that  the 
Nation  has  progressed  to  the  point  wh're 
State  and  local  lines  f^hould  be  elimlnntexl, 
that  the  good  of  the  Nation  requires  the  elim- 
ination of  sccial  customs  and  habits  of  cur 
people  where  tliose  customs  or  habits  run 
counter  to  the  thought  of  the  majority. 
There  are  thof^e  who  sincerely  believe  that 
the  free  competitive  system  of  the  past  is 
and  should  be  as  dead  as  the  dodo,  who  te- 
ller e  that  the  aveiage  citizen  will  be  in- 
finitely better  off  if  his  destinies  are  tak?n 
cut  of  his  own  hands  and  he  becomes  the 
ward  of  a  great  paternalistic  state.  There  aie 
those  who  believe,  sincerely  and  honest. y, 
that  ctu*  American  civilization  has  failed  and 
that  the  soluiion  lies  in  some  type  of  state 
socialism  dominated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, The  major  difficulty  with  thoee 
who  seek  those  changes  is  that  they  con- 
tinue their  determination  to  bring  them 
about  even  in  a  time  when  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  are  being  shaken,  when 
the  liberties  of  all  of  us  are  at  stake. 

To  me  it  seems  that  in  peacetime  every 
advocate  of  every  social,  economic,  or  pw- 
litical  reform  has  the  ri^ht  to  be  heard. 
Every  believer  In  the  dictatorship  c:  f>  ;  v  - 
crful  central  government,  every   a-v  v^ii.      (f 
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the   destruction   cf    the   balance   of 
every    bureaucrat    who    seeks    his 
grandtzemcnt   has    the   right    to    th 
of  public  opinion  to  present  his  case 
r  ■•  cf  the  people  in  this  Nat! 

^  :i.  you  and  I  can  live  as  well 

one  tiM?     If  the  majority  of  the  pec] 
•  labor  government,  then  you  and 
along,  and  In  times  of  peace  you  a 
be   the  first  ore;  to  champion  the 
anyone  to  be  heard. 

To  me  It   seems  very  definitely 
times  are  different.     All  of  us  are 
ga^ed   in   trying   to    win   a   war. 
are    anxious    to   devote    all    of   our 
to  the  emergency.    Otor  own  flesh 
Is  in  the  uniform  of  our  country,  as 
a  generation  ago.     For  a  pressure 
these  times',  to  Insist  on  special  ad 
for  Itself,  for  a  social   reformer  to 
designs,  tor  labor  to  ."eek  to  retain 
advantages,  for  capital  to  seek  to  bre 
the  right  to  organize,  fcr  labor  or  c 
etop  production  by  reason  of  their 
for   capital    or    any    Individual    to   .- 
penny  of  profit   from  this  war.   fur 
reaucrats    in    Washington    to    ieize 
portunlty    to    break    down    still    furt 
Fedrral-State  relationship,  that  Federi 
relationship  which  is  one  of  the 
of  local  self-government,  for  anyone 
to   permit    any    cf    the   organized 
secure  an  advan'a^e  in  the  econorni 
ture.  for  any  person  or  Erroup  of 
seek  to  secure  any  advantage  for 
or  others,  these  act^i  or  any  of  them 
times   are  simply   unpatriotic   In    a 
natlonnl   peril       These   things  strike 
national  unity,  they  cause  us  either 
render  our  liberties  at  heme  or  deflec : 
sary  attention  from  the  war  and  the 
emergency.     These  things  are  going  o 
Nation  today.      They  should  be  st^ 
Is  there  anything  of  value  in  self 
ment?     Is    there    anything    of    dan 
strongly    centralized    government    i. 
Ingtcn?     Let  me  read  to  you  what  th. 
fairly  well  known  in  our  political  li 
said  on  this  exact  subject      Thomas 
used  the  following  language: 

■  Were  not  this  country  already  dlvi. 
States,  that  distribution  must  be  m.i 
each  might  do  for  Itself  what  concerji 
directly,  and  what  it  can  so  much  b 
than    a    distant    authority.     Every    : 
a^ain  divided  Into  counties,  each  to  t 
of   what    lies    within    its   local   bounct 
county    again    Into   townships   or    w 
manage  minuter  deuils,  and  every  w 
farm.*,  to  be  governed  each  by  its  in 
proprietor      •      •     •     It  is  by  this  ^ 
of  cares,  descending  In  gradation  from 
to  particular,  that  the  mass  cf  huma 
may  be  best  managed  for  the  good 
perity  of  all  '" 

Woodrow  Wilson,  in  1912.  said  as 
■'The  history  cf  liberty  is  a  hlstcrj 
limitation  of  governmental  power,  no 
crease  of  it.     When  we  resist,   theref^i 
concentration  of  power,  we  are 
processes  of  death,  becatise  conccntr 
power  is  what  always  precedes  the  des 
cf  human  liberties." 

The  President  of  the  United  State 
Governor  of  New  York,  in  ccntendins: 
Pedenil  Government  was  authorized 
c.se  no  mere  power  within  the  State  • 
been  granted  specifically  by  the  Cons 
said. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  and  law.  the 
ing  rights  of  the  States  are  all  of  thopi 
have  not  been  siu-rendered  to  the 
Government     by     the     Constitution 
amendments      Wisely    or     unwisely. 
know  that  under  the  eighteenth  ame 
Ccngress  has  been  given  the  right  to 
on   this   p>articular   subject;    but   this 
th*  ciise  in   the    :r.  I'v-r   of   a   great 
cf  other  vital  pr   .";:-:r.-   of  governm* 
a-   '.-.r  conduct  of  public  utilities,  of 
dX  ii^jurance,  cf  business,  cf  agricul 
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education  of  social  welfare,  and  of  a  dozen 
other  important  features.  In  these,  Wash- 
ington must  not  be  encouraged  to  Interfere. 
•  *  •  The  preservation  of  this  home  rule 
by  the  States  is  not  a  cry  of  Jealous  Common- 
wealths s»»eking  their  own  aggrandizement 
at  the  expense  of  sister  States.  It  Is  a  funda- 
mental necessity  if  we  are  to  remain  a  truly 
united  country." 

Why  are  these  three  great  Americans  so 
insistent  on  local  self-government? 

The  hlfitory  of  free  governments  proves 
beyond  cavil  and  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  when  men  cease  to  exercise  their 
privileges  as  citizens  in  the  conduct  of  their 
local  affairs,  they  lose  the  strength  and  the 
fiber  requisite  for  the  retention  of  freedom 
itself.  Just  as  an  athlete,  when  he  ceases 
to  use  his  muscles,  becomes  soft  and  flabby. 
Just  so  do  the  minds  of  a  people  not  sharp- 
ened by  the  exercise  of  political  freedoms  be- 
come soft  and  flabby.  Many  reasons  have 
been  assigned  for  the  weakness  which  caused 
the  fall  of  France.  Is  it  not  apparent  that 
the  organization  of  the  French  political  sys- 
tem, by  which  the  States  of  France  were 
simple  provinces,  governed  and  controlled  by 
delegates  from  the  National  Government,  ex- 
ercising none  of  the  prerogatives  as  we  know 
them  of  freemen,  led  to  the  loss  of  the  politi- 
cal toughness  necessary  in  the  minds  of  men 
who  would  remain  free? 

The  local  governments  are  the  places  where 
democracy  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  life  of 
each  man  and  woman.  The  men  composing 
th?  governing  body  of  the  average  munici- 
pality are  known,  personally,  to  nearly  every 
Individuar  within  its  borders  They  affect 
definitely  and  vitally  the  life  and  well-being 
of  the  people.  The  governing  body  of  every 
county  is  a  part  of  the  lives  of  the  people  of 
that  country.  Its  responsibility  for  acts, 
whether  good  or  bad.  Is  immediate,  definite, 
and  understood.  As  with  the  government  of 
the  county,  so  the  State.  As  Governor,  in 
your  election  campaign  you  had  to  go  Into 
every  ham'.et.  Your  people  became  ac- 
quainted with  you,  looked  you  In  the  face 
and  many  cf  them  shook  your  hand.  You 
are  no  appointive  offlcial.  You  live  on  the 
level  with  your  people,  not  at  the  seat  of  any 
far-off  Federal  Government.  They  feel  the 
definite  responsibility  for  you.  they  look  to 
you  for  fairness  and  wLsdom  in  their  public 
affairs,  and  if  you  fall  them  you  will  quickly 
hear  about  It.  The  political  picture  In  the 
cities  and  the  counties  and  in  the  States  is 
every  bit  as  important  a  political  picture,  and 
to  my  mind,  outside  of  war  conditions,  a 
picture  more  vital  to  the  continued  success 
of  democracy  than  the  picture  in  Washington 
Itself.  The  road  to  a  centralization  cf  power 
In  Washington  is  a  road  to  a  fat  government 
and  thin  citizens  when  the  end  results  of 
over-centralization  and  tremendous  and  over- 
powering bureaucracy  are  reached. 

Strong  in  their  desire  for  complete  cen- 
tralization of  power  are  the  pressure  groups, 
these  seeking  always  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment, their  own  ends.  Many  of  these  ends 
are  good  But  the  philosophy  that  the  end 
Justifies  the  means  has  never  been  one  t<- 
whlch  the  average  citizen  subscribes.  The 
Federal  Government  is  much  easier  to  han- 
dle, for  a  pressure  group,  than  48  legisla- 
tures. There  are  fewer  Members  of  Con- 
gress, fewer  to  threaten  with  defeat.  Once 
the  pressure  succeeds,  all  the  powers  of  that 
government  can  be  used  to  enforce  compli- 
ance on  the  people,  however  unwilling  some 
may  be.  however  many  of  their  cherished  so- 
cial customs  may  be  ruthlessly  discarded. 

Naturally,  in  times  such  as  these,  the  effort 
to  complete  the  centralization  proceeds  with 
added  impetus.  Publicity,  coming  in  an  un- 
ending stream  from  Washington  largely 
through  releases  prepared  for  outside  con- 
sumption, shews  a  remarkable  unanimity. 
O  re  day  recently  I  noticed  two  articles 
w..i:  Washington  date  lines,  one  to  the  effect 


that  the  States  were  blocking  the  w.^r  €;T  )rt 
by  State  barriers,  and  the  other  ou  :llnlng  the 
theory  that  all  taxes  should  be  C(  llected  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  returned  ac- 
cording to  some  formula  to  the  S:ates  from 
whence  they  came  The  latter  artiole  did  not 
state  under  what  circumstances  tie  Federal 
Government  would  refuse  to  return  them  and 
thereby  wreck  the  State. 

There  was  a  continued  flood  ol  publicity 
which  came  out  following  the  recrnt  failure 
to  seize  control  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation. There  has  been  a  flood  of  propaganda 
Justifying  the  seizure  of  the  Employment 
Service.  I  noticed  the  other  day  over  a 
Washington  date  line  the  announcement  that 
the  people  of  Australia  v;ere  about  to  abolish 
their  State  lines  and  establish  all  control  in 
one  Government.  It  omitted  to  m  mtion  the 
fact  that  the  union  was  formed  orly  in  1901 
and  was  different  in  nearly  eve-y  re.sprct 
from  that  Federal  Union  which  has  made  this 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world  There  was 
no  publicity,  so  far  as  I  saw.  with  reference 
to  the  recent  attempt  cf  the  Forestry  Si^rvice 
to  take  over  the  State  towers,  thereby  v.i cok- 
ing the  State  forestry  services  and  InterferMg 
with  the  State-manned  system  ol  airplane 
warnings  established  under  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense. 

Ycu  are  very  familiar  with  what  happened 
to  the  State  employment  services.  We  have 
never  yet  gotten  an  agreement  to  return 
th  vie  services  after  the  war  Yoti  rre  also 
very  familiar  with  th3  attempt  to  seize  con- 
trol of  unemployment  compensation.  Forty- 
five  governors  and  the  great  majority  oi  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
were  not  convinced  that  thi3  attempt  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  war  effort.  You 
can  expect  another  attempt  when  the  tax 
bill  is  disposed  of  by  Congress. 

Please  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any 
personal  feeling  on  my  part  toward  any  cf 
those  who  occupy  positions  as  bureau  chiefs 
in  Washington.  Many  of  them  are  my  per- 
sonal friends,  and  I  like  them.  But  for  some 
reason,  when  some  of  our  country  boys  go  to 
the  big  city  on  the  Potomac,  they  suffer  a 
fundamental  change  It  may  be  that  they 
improve,  but  I  somewhat  doubt  it. 

We  have  several  millions  of  our  men  in  the 
Army.  We  who  remain  at  home  are  tiusteea 
for  them.  They  were  raised  under,  they  left, 
a  form  of  government  of  certain  fixed  phi- 
losophies. No  one  has  the  right,  while  they 
are  in  the  uniform  of  our  country  to  brir.g 
about  a  change  In  the  social  or  the  economic 
structure  of  this  land,  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  win  the  war  In  which  they 
are  engaged.  There  must  be  a  stop  to  those 
who  seek  to  reform  these  United  Stites.  by 
whatever  scheme,  until  our  men  are  brought 
back  from  foreign  battlefields  and  democ- 
racy itself  is  preserved. 

The  forces  of  those  who  believe  that  cen- 
tralization means  dictatorship  and  the  loss 
of  democracy,  and  who  are  not  anxious  to  lose 
their  own  souls  while  they  gain  th  *  world, 
are  not  unimportant  in  the  American  life  to- 
day. You  saw  what  happened  in  tht  unem- 
ployment-compensation fight  in  Wa.'hingtcr. 
when  the  Governors  of  45  States,  as  jjatrio'.c 
citizens  as  it  is  possible  to  find  on  thi  Ameri- 
can scene  today,  rallied  as  one  man.  This 
voice  from  the  crossroads,  which  is  actually 
the  place  where  the  fundamental  democratic 
freedoms  still  have  their  being,  was  teard  on 
Capitol  Hill.    It  can  and  will  be  hearl  again. 

Our  course  is  one  of  action,  not  inaction. 
If  we  do  not  Justify  ourselves  and  cur  high 
offices  In  this  crisis,  we  will  lose  the  faith  of 
our  people.  There  are  many  things  we  can 
do  to  put  our  houses  in  order,  and  the  reten- 
tion of  title  to  those  houses  in  us  requires 
planning,  thought,  and  the  lim.it  of  :oopera- 
tlon  in  all  reasonable  demands  from  Wash- 
ington.    We  can  do  the  Job 

As  an  example,  you  remember  th-;  recent 
meeting  in  Washington  heralded  at-  one  to 
remove  State  barriers  to  the  war  effort-,   Vilif  n 
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we  arrived  and  sat  through  the  sessions,  to 
otir  surprise  no  single  constructive,  definite 
suggestion  was  advanced.  Many  of  the  facts 
stated  were  inaccurate.  It  appeared  to  be  a 
meeting  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  Federal  action  in  many 
State  fields. 

Realizing  the  situation,  anxious  to  help  the 
war  effort  In  any  way  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  what  they  could  of  the  democratic 
process,  the  executive  committee  of  this  con- 
ference requested  a  meeting  with  Federal 
department  heads  to  ascertain  specific  in- 
stances in  which  State  laws  were  interfering. 
At  the  meeting  it  was  found  that  truck  regu- 
lations needed  standardizing  for  the  war  pe- 
riod. Every  Slate  came  in  line  and  within  10 
days  the  problem  was  solved.  The  same 
course  of  procedure  is  open  and  available 
every  day. 

Our  difficulty  has  been  lack  of  realization 
of  the  problem  and  the  consequent  failure 
by  us  to  use  the  means  available  and  at 
hand.  We  are  extremely  busy  men  As  mat- 
ters relating  to  Federal-State  clationshlp 
have  come  up.  the  policy  of  the  Washington 
department  head  has  been  to  smgle-shot  us, 
as  was  recently  attempted  In  the  forestry 
matter.  The  definite  answer  to  that  policy 
and  one  which  must  be  adopted  is  first,  to 
build  up  a  secretariat  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  or  of  the  Governors'  conference 
to  the  point  where  it  can  correspond  to  all 
calls  and,  second,  to  communicate  imme- 
diately with  the  office  of  the  organization 
when  questions  Involving  Federal -State  re- 
lationship are  concerned  so  that  that  office 
may  be  used  as  a  clearing  house  and  as  a 
means  of  giving  actual  representation,  in  a 
coordinated  manner,  to  the  governors.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  give  the  full  measure  of 
cooperation  to  the  Federal  Government  In 
wartime  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the 
proper  functions  of  the  States. 

That  this  policy  Is  definitely  effective  Is 
proven  by  two  instances  among  many  in  my 
own  exp>ertence.  When  the  unemployment- 
compensation  fight  came  up,  it  was  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference which  came  immediately  to  the  bat- 
tle line.  When  the  attempt  to  federalize  the 
forestry  service  first  showed  Its  head.  I  im- 
m.ediatcly  got  in  touch  with  Mr  Frank  Bane, 
the  executive  director  of  this  conference, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  communicated  with 
each  one  of  you,  and  It  was  through  a  con- 
ference arranged  by  Mr  Bane  in  his  office  that 
the  final  adjustment  was  worked  without  loss 
cf  local  seif-governrcent  and  control.  Not 
only  In  time  of  war  can  this  clearing  house 
be  of  Immense  value  to  us  as  governors,  but 
when  peace  comes  again,  and  the  inevitable 
and  very  wholesome  reaction  to  Federal  domi- 
nation starts  .sweeping  the  country,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  various  States  through  their 
united  action,  will  be  in  a  position  wisely  to 
guide  the  movement  so  thpt  the  democratic 
process,  in  its  true  meaning  may  be  restored 
to  us. 
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REMARKS 

HON  CiJFFClEVENGER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnesday.  July  22,  1942 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  18,  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  obvious  viola- 

Urr.^  nf  'he  Corrupt  Practices  Act  by  the 
Unu-n  for  Democratic  Action,  The  Citi- 


zens for  Victory  Committee,  and  possibly 
another,  an  individual. 

I  awaited  prompt  action  on  these  vio- 
lators by  the  Attorney  General.  I  have 
heard  of  no  action.  I  have,  therefore, 
today  sent  a  marked  copy  of  the  Con- 
GREssio.NAL  RECORD  of  July  18,  Contain- 
ing my  remarks  and  the  evidence  con- 
cerning these  violations  to  the  Attorney 
Genera! — with  a  request  that  he  act 
forthwith  in  these  cases. 

I  desire  to  Include  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  the  Attorney  General  in  my  remarks. 
I  am  sure  the  Attorney  General  will  act 
immediately  to  prosecute  the  obvious 
violations. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United.  States, 

House  of  Repress vtativks, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  22.  19i2. 
Hon.  Francis  Biddle. 

Attorney  General  of  the  United 

States.  Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr  Biddle:  On  last  Saturday,  July 
18.  1942,  I  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  fact  that  certain  or- 
ganizations are  now  operating  in  the  national 
political  field  without  complying  with  the 
plain  terms  of  the  Federal  Cv^rrupt  Practices 
Act,  as  to  its  requirements  that  all  such  or- 
ganizations shall  file  reports  at  stated  In- 
tervals with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, showing  the  sources  of  their  fin.in- 
cial  receipts,  their  disbursements,  and  for 
what  purposes  such  disbursements  have  been 
made. 

I  stated  in  my  remarks  to  the  House  that 
I  was  discussing  a  condition  which  I  believed 
should  have  the  attention  net  only  of  ihe 
Congress  but  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  I  submitted  documentary  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  charges  I  was  making 
that  these  organizations  had  violated  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  which  evidence  ap- 
pears as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  that  date.  July  18,  19t2. 

Appreciating  that  It  may  se:-ve  your  con- 
venience to  have  the  copy  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  before  you.  I  am  forwarding 
same  to  you  herewith.  My  remarks  will  be 
found,  beginning  on  page  G562. 

If  you  desire  the  original  documents  sub- 
mitted with  my  remarks,  I  shell  be  glad  to 
furnish  them  to  you. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  this  communication  and  the  copy 
of  the  CoNGREssioN/o,  Record. 

The  Interest  of  many  Members  of  the  House 
has  been  evidenced  In  these  cares,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  desire  to  advise  me  as  tc  the 
disposition  you  make  of  this  matter. 

With  my  sincere  personal  regards.  I  am 
Very  truly  yours. 

Cliff  Clevengee. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE}-.  H  TCLAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1942 

Mr.  TOLAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlis,  I  wish  to 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Oakland 


(Calif.)  Post-Enquirer,  an  editorial  writ  ■ 
ten  by  a  brilliant  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  at  Berkeley  in  my 
own  congressional  district,  Robert  Shaw, 
chief  editorial  writer  of  this  daily  news- 
paper. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  this  House 
that  the  most  conservative  estimates  of 
the  ratio  of  rise  in  living  costs  is  12  per- 
cent in  the  past  12  months,  while  some 
estimates  put  the  rise  at  20  percent. 
There  has  been  no  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  of  low-paid  Gov- 
ernment employees  on  fixed  salaries,  who 
have  slaved  long  hours  under  severe 
strain,  whom  we  are  asking  to  invest 
10  percent  In  War  bonds,  and  who  soon 
will  have  their  income  taxes  deducted 
from  their  salary  checks. 

This  Congress  will  soon  come  to  an 
end.  It  may  be  a  long,  long  time  before 
the  new  Congress  can  consider  such  legis — 
lation.  I  k;^u  that  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate commi!.Uc.3  which  have  Federal  em- 
ployee legislation  under  consideration 
have  labored  long  and  faithfully  and  have 
yet  to  reach  an  agreement  bu^  I  mu.it 
point  out  that  action  must  b'  .ken  soon 
if  these  faithful  servants  of  the  country 
are  to  have  the  relief  they  deserve. 

Wht  Doesn't  Congress  Act  To  Help  Postal 
Employees  Get  Justice? 

In  Congress  you  can  hear  no  end  of  elo- 
quence about  justice,  about  the  rights  cf 
the  common  man.  about  the  greed  of  corpo- 
rations, and  the  horrors  of  labor  exploitation, 
etc 

But  you  hear  no  word  about  the  most 
brazen  Injustice  right  on  the  congressional 
doorstep. 

You  hear  no  word  about  tho  most  fiagrant 
disregard  on  the  part  of  Congress  for  ele- 
mental human  rights,  or  about  how  Congress 
turns  kindly  Uncle  Sam  Into  a  greedy  labor 
exploiter. 

In  short,  you  hear  little  or  nothing  about 
the  gross  economic  Injustice  meted  out  to 
the  postal  employees  these  many  years — a 
group  of  Gove-nment  employees  who  deserve 
well  of  Uncle  Sam  and  who  have  fared  very 
111  Indeed. 

F^r  17  years  they  have  struggled  along  on 
meager  salaries  without  one  single  Increase 
in  wages. 

You  know  what  has  happened  to  living 
costs  since  1925  and  the  imminent  threat  of 
further  inflationary  rises. 

Congress  knows  that,  too. 

Private  employers  have  been  denounced 
and  regimented  by  Congress;  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining,  the  right  to  strike,  has 
been  protected  by  Congress. 

But  Congress  is  responsible  for  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  hard-working,  faithful 
postal  employees,  who  have  no  recotuse  to 
the  effective  economic  weapons  of  the  em- 
ployees of  private  industry. 

8d  Congress  evades  and  postpones  doing 
anything  for  them  for  17  years — except  to 
slash  their  pitifully  small  wages. 

Congress  has  behaved  toward  these  people 
In  a  thoroughly  irre.sponsible  and  reprehen- 
sible manne- 

Tiiere  have  been  notable  exceptions  on  the 
part  of  individual  Members  of  Congress — 
John  H  Tolan.  of  Oakland,  for  instance,  iia.'} 
supported  every  move  for  the  betterment  of 
po'tal  working  conditions. 

But,  in  the  main.  Congress  has  shown  a 
strange  inertia  toward  these  men  and  women 
who  cannot  strike,  picket,  lobby,  or  bring 
any  of  the  usual  pressure  weapor^s  to  bear  in 
their  cause — n-en  and  women  who  are  de- 
pendent on  the  congressional  senae  of  Justice 
and  decency. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  in  Ckingrees? 
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There  Is  at  present  an  outcry  agains 
rure  groups  that  work  on  Congress  t 
powerlul   lobbies:   the  argument  is 
should  have  legislation  based  on  Just 
common   sense,  rather   than   on  blocs 
8ure.«.     lobbyists,     and     political-pie- 
»rt  sts 

Of  course,  that  Is  true. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  postal  em 
who  have  receved  wage  slashes  but  n 
raises  since  1925    and  who  have  no 
pressure    '  to  bring  against  C 

we  see  wh  ;.ens  when  a  cause 

by  simple  justice  a5ks  action  from  Con 

It  Is  not  an  edifying  spectacle 

However,  the  most  powerful  preFsure 
cf  ull  should  be  behind  the  modest  req 
the  pcstal  em.pU'yces  for  an  incrcB.=f  t 
the  increase  in  living  co.sts — and  that 
public  opinion  of  the  people  of  the 
States. 

Why  doesn't  Congress  act  In  this  mat 

How  much  longer  is  it  going  to  evade 
p<>ne.  fhll!y-f-ha!ly.  and  make  Uncle  Sa 
like   Uncle   Shylock   In   dealings   with 
loyal,     overworked,     and     underpaid 
employees? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.^ 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednoday.  July  22,  1942 

Mr.  BLOCM  y.v.  Speaker,  unddr  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  from 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  tD  Dr. 
Stephen  S.  Wise,  and  a  message  from 
Pi-ime  Minister  Winston  Churchill,  i/hich 
were  read  last  nieht.  July  21.  1942  at  a 
mass  meetine  held  at  Madison  s|iuare 
Garden,  in  New  York  City. 


president  s  me5sace 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  July  17 
Dr  Stephen  S    Wise. 

330  West  Forty-second  Street. 

New  York.  .^ 

Dear  Dr.  Wise:  Americans  who  love 
and  hate  oppre<5.sion  will  hall  the  solemr 
memoratlon  m  Madison  Square  Garden 
expression  of  the  determination  of  the 
prcple  to  ma!^e  every  sacrifice  for  victorfc* 
the  A.xis  Powers.    Citizens,  regardless  c  ' 
g;ous  allegiance,  will  share  in  the  scr 
our  Jewish  fellow  citizens  over  the  s 
of   the   Nazis  agaln.st   their   helpless   v 
The  Nazis  will  not  succeed  in  extermi 
their  victims  any  m.ore  than  they  will  s 
In  enslaving  mankind.    The  American 
not  only  sympathize  w'.th  all  victims 
crimes  btit  will  hold  the  perpetrators  o 
crimes  to  strict   accountability   in   a 
reckoning  which  will  siirely  ccme 

I  express  the  confident  hope  that   ' 
lantic  Charter  and  the  Just  world  ord 
made  possible  by  the  triumph  cf  the 
Nations   will   bring  the  Jews  and   opp 
p>eople  In  all  lands  the  four  frpcdoms 
Christian  and  Jewish  teachings  have 
Inspired. 

Very  sincerelv  rcur<!. 


pa  .' 
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Fr..;.t'  M.:..c.->r  Cl.urch..;  s  r..^^..f;e 
■•Ycu  are  meeting  this  evening  to  cofi 
Hitler's  atroCi*.--   .n  E-:r-re   and  to 
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on  the  Axis.  You  will  recall  that  on  October 
23  last  both  President  Roosevelt  and  I  ex- 
pressed the  horror  felt  by  all  civilized  peoples 
at  Nazi  butcheries  and  terrorism  and  our  re- 
solve to  place  retribution  for  these  crimes 
among  major  purposes  of  this  war.  The  Jews 
we:e  Hitler's  first  victims  and  ever  since  they 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  resistance  to 
Nazi  aggress.on. 

"All  over  the  world  Jewish  communities 
have  made  their  contribution  to  United  Na- 
tions cause  and  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  I  wel- 
come your  determination  to  help  as  gladly  ,ns 
I  acknowled'je  the  eager  support  which  the 
Jews  cf  Palestine  above  all  are  already  giving. 
Over  10000  are  now  serving  with  British 
forces  in  Muldle  Fast:  more  th;in  20.000  are 
enrolled  In  various  police  formations  in  Pal- 
estine, and.  as  in  this  country,  great  numbers 
are  employed  in  that  front  line  constituted 
by  pursuits  ind  industries  essential  for  the 
prosecution  of  war  Industries  and  in  various 
services  for  civil  defense 

"The  first  defenses  of  Palestine  are  the 
armies  fighting  in  the  western  desert  in  which 
Palestinians  are  playing  their  full  part.  Our 
efforts  must  ])rlmarlly  be  concentrated  on  in- 
suring success  of  thcs-  armies.  Hi?  Majesty's 
Governm.ent  in  the  United  Kingdom  took 
risks  in  the  dark  days  in  1940  to  discharge 
their  oblieatiDns  in  the  Middle  East  and  they 
have  througlout  been  animated  by  the  de- 
termination that  the  Jewish  population  In 
Palestine  should  In  all  practicable  ways  play 
Its  part  in  resistance  of  the  United  Nations  to 
oppression  and  brutalities  of  Nazi  Germany, 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  your  meeting  this 
evening  to  condemn. ' 


First  Catho'  c  l^inv,  k  '  :-:<:i\  r  •    V-^i-rica- 
\  Real   -^  ;ii-:' :cdn  Fr   [-•■r.-A'~  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  SA^Il'LL  .\.  \U"Iy 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1942 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
Catholic  Slovak  Union  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  also  known  as  the 
Jrdnota,  which  means  "union  and 
strength,'*  is  a  national  organization  with 
representation  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Its  membership  consists  of  over 
ICO.OOO.  and  its  assets  are  approxim.ately 
$11,000,000.  It  has  earned  the  interna- 
tional reputation  as  the  largest  Catholic 
Slovak  fraternal  society  in  the  world. 
Over  4.500  sons  of  the  Jcdnota  member- 
ship are  now  serving  Uncle  Sam  in  the 
Army,  Navy  Marines,  Air  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard.  Tliey  stand  ready  and 
willing  to  die  in  order  to  preserve  democ- 
racy and  freedom  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  hope  that  these  freedoms  shall 
;   *  vail  throughout  the  world. 

I'!'"  Jfdnota  has  purchased  over 
i  'C  0  -vorth  cf  War  Savings  bonds 
through  national  action  of  its  beard  cf 
directors  and  individual  membership 
purcha«e.^.     Mr.  Michael  J.   Wargovich, 

:  M  K- '^port.  Pa.,  its  national  presi- 
dtni .  k,  o.ie  of  the  finest  Americans  in 
my  district.  He  says  that  the  Jednota 
rr.!:  :r  r>  '  ;  :f  '^  happy  to  buy  War  Savings 
b  nJ-  1.-  :.►•  believes  "that  War  bonds  are 
thf  cnly   /.laranteed  investment  in  the 


world  which  will  pay  dividends  in  both 
ca.sh  and  in  future  peace  and  security." 

This  organization  made  another  pa- 
triotic gesture  and  evidenced  its  love  for 
the  United  Slates  of  America  when  on 
July  21,  1942,  the  First  Catholic  Slovak 
Union  presented  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $4,235.02  to  Brig. 
Gen.  Larry  B.  McAfee.  Assistant  to  the 
Surgeon  General,  War  Department, 
Washington.  D.  C,  which  funds  are  to  be 
used  for  the  purcha.se  of  two  ambu- 
lances for  the  United  States  Aimy  in 
overseas  service.  The  presentation  of 
the  check  was  made  by  me,  anc'  those 
present  at  the  ceremony  were  Senator 
James  J.  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania:  Con- 
gressman J.  Buell  Snyder,  of  P.  nnsyl- 
vania:  Mr.  Earl  Hart,  Secretary  tc  Sena- 
tor Harold  H.  Burton,  of  Ohi(  ;  Mr. 
Michael  J.  Wargovich,  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Jednota;  Mr.  A.  G.  Putka, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  auditors  of  the 
Jednota;  and  Mr.  John  Sabol,  national 
secretary  of  the  Jednota.  It  is  th  ;  spirit 
and  cooperation  of  loyal  foreign-.\meri- 
can  associations  such  as  the  First  Catho- 
lic Slovak  Union  of  America  thit  will 
win  this  war.  The  Jednota  is  a  real 
Am.erican  fraternal  society.  Its  leaders 
and  members  are  loyal  to  the  principles 
of  our  great  democracy.  They  are  lend- 
ing their  money  to  the  Government  by 
buyings  bonds  and  stamps,  and  th».'ir  sons 
are  serving  Uncle  Sam  so  that  this  Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 


Request  for  Reconsitleratic" 

Deportation  n;  H-i-.'>  Zrid 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


H0>i.  MiiiKiDAN  DOV^'NEY 

OF    CALIFORNI.S 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  22  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  July  21).  1942 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  an  open  letter  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
the  N.^tional  Federation  for  Constitu- 
tional Liberties,  urging  reconsideration 
of  the  order  of  Attorney  General  Biddle 
for  Harry  Bridges'  deportation. 

Thei  e  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordt'red  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord.  as 
follows: 

AN     OPEN     LETTFR     TO     THE     PRESIDENT     OF     THE 
UNITID  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

JtrtY  11.  1912. 

DE.AR  Mr.  President:  It  Is  In  the  interest;  of 
the  American  people,  and  victory  over  the 
Axis,  rather  than  In  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual Harry  Bridges  alone,  that  we  address 
this  open  letter  to  ycu.  to  urge  recDn-sldera- 
tinn  of  the  order  of  Attorney  General  Biddle 
for  Mr.  Bridges'  deportation. 

In  the  last  few  days  we  have  given  careful 
consideration  to  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
the  Attorney  General's  order  To  the  best 
of  our  ability,  we  have  analyzed  the  public 
respon.se  and  have  found  organised  labor 
shocked  and  concerned.  Government  produc- 
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tlon  chiefs  and  patriotic  industrial  leaders 
deeply  disturbed,  many  newspaper  editors  and 
columnists  critical — and  the  appeasement, 
antiwar  forces  of  the  country,  along  with  the 
ofRcial  A.xls  propaganda  bureaus,  delighted  by 
the  decision. 

Within  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Biddle  an- 
nounced his  decision.  Senator  Reynolds,  op- 
ponent of  many  measures  necessary  to  win 
the  war  and  critic  of  your  administration  of 
our  wartime  Government,  called  lor  depor- 
tation not  only  of  Bridges  but  of  "thousands 
of  others,"  and  urged  that  the  Communist 
Party  be  outlawed.  An  appeasement  col- 
umnist, giving  only  Up  service  to  the  cause 
of  the  United  States,  utilized  the  decision  to 
laun  h  a  flagrantiv  scurrilous  attack  on  Mrs. 
Roosevelt.  And  Radio  Berlin,  In  Its  broad- 
casts beamed  to  the  United  Siates.  used  the 
Biddle  decision  to  attack  American  collabora- 
tion with  Russia  In  the  fight  against  the  Axis. 
Certainly  these  Incidents  by  themselves 
prove  that  the  decision  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Jeopardises  our  war  effort,  not  in  terms 
of  production— it  is  clear  that  labor  will  con- 
tinue to  surpass  its  own  high  records — but 
in  erms  of  national  morale  Mr  Biddies 
decision  was  described  by  one  commentator 
as  "the  blunder  for  which  pro-Axis  propa- 
gandists have  been  waiting."  It  Is  exactly 
that,  through  Its  negation  of  the  cause  for 
which  we  are  fighting  and  Its  contradiction 
of  your  pledge  that  all  loyal  residents  of  our 
country  would  find  a  place  in  this  fight, 
judged  by  one  criterion  only,  wholehearted, 
unequivocal,  sacrificial  support  of  the  war. 

Our  Q^ht  for  freedom  and  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Axis  has  brought  home  to  the 
American  people  the  meaning  of  fascism. 
For  9  years  we  have  watched  the  rise  of 
fascism  In  Germany  and  Its  encroachment 
upon  other  lands  and  peoples.  We  have  seen 
the  pattern  repeat  itself:  Destruction  of 
powerful  trade  unions,  persecution  of  the 
Jewish  people,  suppression  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  loss  of  the  right  ol  free  worship,  and 
outlawing  of  the  Communist  Party,  the  In- 
evitable first  step  toward  the  banishment  of 
democracy  and  the  enslavement  of  free 
peoples. 

We  have  seen  Hitler  and  the  Axis  use  the 
slogan  "anticommuntsm"  to  thrust  upon  the 
world  brutality  and  violence  unprecedented 
In  human  history  We  have  seen  the  Lavals 
and  the  Retains  of  both  hemispheres  using 
the  same  slogans  to  carry  on  their  work, 
seeking  everyv  here  to  divide  and  conquer  the 
people  and  prevent  them  from  achieving  vic- 
tory over  fascism. 

Your  statement  on  May  16,  1942,  that  you 
were  com-riuting  the  sentence  of  Earl  Btow- 
der  because  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
promote  national  unity  was  acclaimed  by 
all  Americans  with  a  real  undprstanding  of 
the  needs  of  unity  and  national  morale. 

The  Government's  evidence  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  Communist  Party  was  put  in 
thrcrgh  the  testimony  of  thoroughly  dis- 
credited wltnes.ses  most  of  whose  testimony 
on  other  phases  of  the  case  was  disbelieved 
both  hy  Inspector  Sears  and  the  Board  of 
Imm!g:ration  Appeals.  In  view  of  the  Attor- 
nev  General's  comment  that  he  hopes  the 
Bridges  ca.se  will  become  a  test  case  of  com- 
munism it  mus  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Communist  Party  was  not  a  party  to  the 
deportation  proceedings  and  that  at  no  time 
wore  any  cf  its  officials  subpenaed  or  in- 
vited to  present  accurate  evidence  on  its 
position. 

The  constitution  of  the  Communist  Party, 
adopted  In  1938.  and  a  matter  of  public  record 
since  that  time,  declares  its  unequivocal  op- 
position to  any  "clique,  group,  circle,  faction, 
or  party  which  conspires  or  acts  to  subvert, 
undermine,  weaken,  or  overthrow  any  or  all 
Institutions  of  Americnn  democracy  "  What- 
ever one  conceives  the  political  principles  of 
the  Communist  Party  to  be.  there  can  be  no 
question  of  its  unreserved  support  of  the 
war  program. 


Because  the  decision  rendered  by  Mr.  Blddl? 
in  the  case  of  Harry  Bridges  can  only  serve 
to  undermine  our  national  morale,  and  be- 
cause It  hao  already  been  used  to  create 
distrust  cf  aliens  and  of  labor  leaders,  we 
urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  directing 
reconsideration  We  make  ':his  plea  not 
alone  in  Justice  to  Harry  Bridges,  alien  and 
labor  leade  .  but  in  Justice  to  Harry  Bridges. 
fighting  leader  of  the  men  behind  the  fighting 
lines,  forceful  asset  to  our  war  effort,  vigor- 
ous spokesman  for  unity  behind  the  war. 

We  recognize  that  your  Executive  powers 
in  this  war  emergency  are  extraordinary.  It 
is  our  belief  that  Executive  action  is  required 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  Mr  Biddies  order 
or  the  necessity  of  entering,  at  this  time, 
upon  what  will  inevitably  be  protracted  and 
disruptive  litigation.  It  is  equally  essential 
that  the  Attorney  General's  ill-advised,  arbi- 
trary, and  unwarranted  findir.gs  relative  to 
the  Communist  Party  be  rescinded. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  yiu  must  offset 
the  dangerous  aspects  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's order  by  a  positive  and  immediate  re- 
affirmation of  the  rights  of  labor,  and  of  all 
loyal,  racial,  religious,  and  pclitical  groups, 
to  full  participation  In  the  war. 

In  the  Interests  of  national  unity  and  vic- 
tory over  the  Axis,  we  urge  you  to  use  your 
Executive  authority  to  rescind  the  Attorney 
General's  decision. 

Signed : 

Prof.  Adrlaan  J.  Barncuw.  Columbia 
University;  William  Rose  Benet. 
au'hor.  contributing  editor  "Sat- 
urday Review  of  Literature";  Prof. 
(Emeritus)  Franz  IJoas.  Columbia 
University;  Rev.  W  Russell  Bowie, 
Union  Theological  Seminary;  Louis 
Brcmfleld.  author,  Lucas.  Ohio; 
Prof.  Walter  B.  Cfinnon.  Har\ard 
University  Medical  School;  Morris 
Carnovsky.  actor.  New  York  City; 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt.  New  Ro- 
chelle.  N.  Y.;  Aaron  Copland,  com- 
poser. New  York;  Prof.  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  Dana,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  Olin  Downes.  music 
critic,  New  York  Times:  Sherwood 
Eddy,  author,  Ni>w  York;  Rev. 
Christopher  R  Eliot.  Minister 
Emeritus.  Bulflncli  Place  Chapel, 
Boston.  Mass.:  Rabbi  Harry  Essrlg, 
director,  Hillel  Pcundation.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  John  G.'een, 
president.  Industrial  Union  of 
Marine  &  Shipbuilding  Workers, 
Congress  for  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions; Charles  E.  Houston,  at- 
torney. Washingtcn.  D.  C;  FYancis 
Fisher  Kane,  attorney.  Philadel- 
phia; Norma  M  Kimball,  past  na- 
tional president.  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  member  na- 
tional board  and  world's  council, 

r  Young    Women's    Christian    Asso- 

ciation; Edna  St.  Vincent  Miilay, 
writer,  Austerlitz.  N.  Y.;  Bishcp 
Walter  Mitchell.  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Ariz<-)na;  Prof.  Emeritus  David 
S.  Muzzey,  Columbia  University; 
James  T.  Phillips,  master,  Missouri 
Stale  Grange.  Ewing,  Mo.;  Anton 
R-fregier.  artist.  V/oodstock.  N  Y.; 
Rc-id  Robinson,  vice  president. 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, president.  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers,  Denver,  Colo.;  WJliam 
Jay  Schieffelin.  New  York  City; 
Prof.  A.  M.  Schlcsinger,  Harvard 
University;  Edmund  T.  Ssrgott, 
instructor  in  economics.  Catholic 
University  of  America;  Lt.  Gov. 
Odell  Shepard.  Hartford  Conn  ; 
Pi  of  Dirk  J.  Struik,  Massachu- 
ietts  Institute  of  Technology:  Jim 
Tully.  writer.  Canoga  Park.  Calif.; 
A  F.  Whitney,  president.  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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i:m.  ..'OHN  M,  C'^'FFEE 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

WedJiesday,  July  22,  1942 

Mr.     COFFEE    of    Washington.     Mi'. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  the  Pacific  north- 
west are  vitally  concerned  over  the  grow- 
ing menace  of  the  Japanese  war  ma- 
chine, as  represented  by  their  occupation 
of  three  islands  in  the  western  Aleutians. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  Washington 
are  not  taken  in  by  any  propaganda  to 
the  effect  that  the  Japanese  are  merely 
making  a  token  occupation  in  order  to 
persuade  their  own  people  that  they  are 
winning  over  America     We  recall  that 
the  Japs  did  not  retreat  after  they  went 
into  different  islands  and  sections  of  the 
Orient.    We  have  learned  to  respect  the 
formidability  of  the  Japs,  and  to  respect 
their  war-waging  ability  in  time  of  war. 
We  beseech  the  authorities  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  to  send  sufficient  troops, 
airplanes,  and  ships  of  war  up  there  to 
oust  the  Japs  from  American  possessions. 
The  Japs  are  heading  in  our  direction, 
they  are  heading  eastward,  not  westward, 
and  we  should  not  lull  ourselves  by  wish- 
ful thinking  that  they  are  doing  this  so 
as  to  occupy  Siberia.    They  are  doing  It 
to  occupy  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west, and  every  book  ever  written  on  the 
subject  proves  that — the  best  of  which  is 
the  Valor  of  Ignorance,  by  Homer  L^a. 
which  p'-edicted  years  a^^o  the  strategy 
of  the  Nipponese  in  fighting  the  United 
States. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  wish  my  remarks 
to  be  construed  as  belaboring  the  coura- 
geous men  of  the  Army  and  Navy  who  are 
performing  such  a  heroic  work  in  attack- 
ing the  Japanese  in  the  Aleutians  and  at- 
tempting to  expel  them,  bu^  no  results 
can  be  obtained  without  adequate  num- 
bers of  men  and  equipment.  Without 
posing  as  a  strategist,  and  speaking  only 
as  a  lajTnan,  I  am  serving  as  a  spokesman 
for  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  areas, 
who  are  gravely  apprehensive  that  the 
high  military,  naval,  and  air  authorities, 
who  control  the  assignment  of  men, 
ships,  planes,  and  military  equipment, 
continue  to  suffer  from  a  propensity  for 
underestimating  the  Japanese.  One 
need  only  recall  the  frequent  condescend- 
ing i-eferences  made  to  the  Japs'  war  abil- 
ity during  the  m.onths  preceding  Pearl 
Harbor  by  certain  prominent  public  offi- 
cials and  naval  and  Army  officers  to  un- 
derstand the  reason  for  the  anxiety  of 
westerners. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  fog 
which  allegedly  enshrouds  perpetually 
the  Aleutians  1'2  months  in  the  year,  but 
hjdrographic  and  meteorological  charts, 
coupled  with  the  experience  of  sour- 
doughs and  explorers,  do  not  bear  out 
the  asj^ertion  that  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July  the  Aleutians  are  incessantly 
beset  with  fog.  In  fact,  it  is  asserted  by 
Alaskans  that  these  2  months  are  more 
relatively  fog  free  in  the  Aleutians  than 
are  any  other  months  of  the  year.    But, 
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In  any  event,  it  Is  our  fos;.  not  the  J 
nese.    The  fog  should  impede  the 
anese  as  well  as  our  cwn  armed  me 
is  not  easy  to  oust   an  enemy  fi 
liiand  by  air  attacks  alone,  a=?  was 
by  the  G-rmans  m  Crete.    We  will 
to  use  men  for  that  task.    The  Jap 
busy  digging  in  and  spreading  thems 
They  are  adept  at  infiltration,  as  we, 
followed  the  Malayan  campaign, 
fully  recall.    Why  should  the  fog  no 
strict  the  Japs  if  it  restricts  Ameri 

RemembfT  that  Dutch  Harbor,  a 
eastern  end  of  the  Aleutians,  is 
miles  from  Unimak  Pass,  which  is 
main  passageway  from  the  Pacific 
the   Bering   Sea.   connecting 
Alaska  with  Nome  and  that  whole 
ment  of  A!a.-ka  north  of  Bristol 
Join  with  tne  Delegate  from  Alaska 
DiMONDl    and    the    Washington 
Herald  and  New  York  Herald  Tn 
emphasizing  the  exigent  need  for  prd 
and  effective  action  to  rid  our  west 
and  Alaska  of  the  threat  of  Japanes^ 
vasion.     Dutch  Harbor  is  1.900  mik 
air  from  Seattle.    The  west  coast  o 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  even  closer 
the  Pugt  t  Sound  area  are  centered 
of  the  most  important  shipbuilding, 
plane,  and  war-construction  plants  ii 
Nation.     The   great   city  of   Vancoji 
British  Columbia,  100  miles  north  ol 
attle.  would  likewise  be  an  effective  t 
for  Japanese  air  attacks.    It  seems  l 
that  the  United  Nations  defer  too  ; 
to  adverse  weather  conditions.    Tht 
emy  does  not  allow  us  to  wait  for 
venient  or  favorable  climatic 

On  Ki.ska  the  Nipponese  are  now 
fying  the  land  preparatory  to  ere 
an  airfield.     Let  us  drive  them  out 

In   the  Tacoma  Daily  News 
there    recently    appt^ared    an    edi 
which  expresses  a  sentiment  overw 
Ingly  entertained  by  the  people  of 
State.     It  is  as  follows: 
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J  -PS    AND  ALASKA 

Ethnologists   tell   us  that   many   cen 
a^o  this  Pacific  coast  was  Invadtd  by 
from     Asia      They     probably     crossed 
northern  Siberia,  where  the  climate  may 
been  much  milder  then,  to  Alaska.     Per 
In  those  far  off  days,  there  was  a  land 
nection  which  made  the  journey  easier 
any    rate,    scientists    think    that    swam 
Asiatics  cume  down  the  Pacific  coast 
racial     characteristics     still     remain     in 
coa.''tal  Indian  tribes  and  In  the  India 
Central  and  Scuth  America. 

This  prehistoric  invasion  is  now  belne 
Heated  in  Alaskrt  Japanese  troops 
seized  the  American  i.^lands  of  Attu 
Kiska  Kiska  has  one  cf  the  biggest  ha 
on  the  Pacific.  Its  size  is  huge  but  it 
trance  is  only  2  miles  wide  and  can  easi 
mined 

The  Japs  are  fortifying  these  Lslands 
have  moved  en  to  cccupy  the  Island  cf  Ai 
American  air  forces  have  bombed  the  inv 
and  the  Nav>-  has  announced  that  severs' 
anese  destroyers  h.^ve  heen  sui.k  or  dam 
But  the  enemy  stUl  clings  to  these  out 
i:id  undoubtedly  is  strengthening  his 
day  by  day 

N' ival     fluthcnties     complain     that 
wc.iLher  around  the  Aleutians  is  so  unfi 
fftjie   as    to   hamper    operations.     This   i 
news  to  old-timers  in   the  Pacific  Norti 
who  have  long  known  the  Aleutians  as 
r.ome  cf   bad   weather.     Fogs  alternate 
tierce  gales,  and  it  is  only  in  the  brief  su 
that  the  weather  is  clear  for  any  lengt^ 
time. 
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However,  the  Japanese  have  shown  an 
ability  to  use  adverse  weather  conditions  as 
a  cloak  to  their  r  peratlons.  In  their  conquest 
of  Malaya,  the  Dutrh  East  Indies,  and  Burma, 
thpy  turned  this  bad  weather  into  an  asset. 

If  the  Japs  are  permitted  to  retain  their 
gT-asp  on  American  soil,  they  will  inch  for- 
ward. Island  by  island.  Just  as  they  did  in  the 
Orient.  Unless  Americans  awaken  to  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  we  may  find  the 
Aleutian  chain  finally  In  Japanese  hands. 

If  this  should  occur,  the  enemy  will  then 
be  in  a  position  to  push  an  invasion  of  the 
Alaskan  mainland,  or.  as  is  more  likely,  to 
use  the  Islands  to  cut  off  the  supplies  via  the 
northern  route  to  Russia.  Japanese  subma- 
rines or  63a  planes,  based  on  tlie  Aleutians, 
could  make  the  rcute  to  Siberia  impossible. 
It  would  also  provide  a  base  for  operations 
against  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Japanese 
bombers  based  in  Alaska  could  harry  not  only 
the  cities  of  the  Northwest,  but  could  do  dam- 
age to  inland  points. 

Point  by  point.  American  and  British  forces 
have  been  driven  from  the  Orient  until  the 
Japanese  are  now  in  control  from  Australia 
to  the  tip  of  the  Aleutians  and  eastward  to 
Midway.  With  submarines  and  planes  based 
on  these  islands,  it  will  be  a  long  and  diflQcult 
task  to  carry  the  war  to  Tokyo. 

The  battles  on  the  Russian  plains  are  im- 
portant to  the  United  Nations.  So.  too.  are 
British  efforts  in  safeguarding  the  Nile  and 
the  Suez  Canal  But  these  should  not  blind 
American  eyes  to  the  fact  that  American  soil 
is  now  held  by  invaders  and  that  this  invasion 
Is  inching  forward  In  the  far  north., 


In  the  same    newspaper  api 
letter  which  gives  voice  to  (.on 
similar  to  my  own.    Here  it  i 
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JAPS    IN    ALItmANS 

(By  C    K   Wlntler) 

Front-page  pictures  of  the  Dutch  Harbor 
evacuated  victims  remind  us  that  3  weelis 
have  p.issed  since  the  Nips'  occupation  of 
those  rocky  itiand  crags  In  the  Aleutian 
group,  and  late  news  from  Tokyo  relates  the 
discovery  of  fertile  lands  which  are  being  cul- 
tivated to  provide  food  for  the  Invaders. 
One  might  well  begin  to  wonder  if  It  Is  the 
intention  to  allow  them  to  harvest  their  crops 
before  blasting  them  cut. 

In  the  meantime  the  fishing  season  will 
soon  begin,  and  what  a  fine  time  they  will 
have  up  there  in  the  fog  with  plenty  of  fish 
and  potatoes  and  the  rice  which  they  have 
brought  with  them.  Many  of  our  Pinet 
Sjund  and  Pacific  coast  citizens  watch  from 
day  to  day  for  news  that  steps  are  being 
taken  to  oust  these  invaders  from  our  shores, 
and  it  is  not  from  fear  for  our  own  safety, 
but  for  the  wellare  of  those  who  must  live  in 
that  remote  region  and  cannot  help  them- 
selves. Let  us  eive  thought  to  those  who 
build  our  cuthing  defenses  In  that  frigid 
region  while  the  Japs  worm  their  way  throvgh 
the  Islands  and  rocks,  each  day  drawii  g 
nearer  and  making  their  occupation  more 
secure.  May  we  not  ask  ourselves  as  we 
"stand  and  wa.t"  whether  all  is  beuig  done 
for  their  safety  that  is  possible? 
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K0N.ELM£RJ.H0LL,\N;! 

:     PEN.NSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  July  22,  194Z 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
commonplace  occurrence  for  some  Mem- 


ber of  this  House  to  take  the  floor  and 
vent  his  spleen  on  labor  and  labor  leaders. 

We  have  men  here  who  seem  to  suffer 
from  an  overdose  of  Westbrook  Pegler, 
In  a  little  more  than  a  month  in  this 
House,  I  hiU'e  heard  more  speeches  de- 
nouncing American  labor  than  I  have 
heard  denouncing  Hitler.  I  have  some- 
times wondered  whether  these  labor- 
baiting  Representatives  think  we  are 
fighting  the  Japs  or  our  own  working 
people. 

Perhaps  I  am  more  fortunate  than 
some  of  my  colleagues  in  that  circum- 
stances have  brought  me  first-hand 
knowledge  of  labor  and  of  working  peo- 
ple— a  knowledge  which  is  perhaps  de- 
nied other  Members. 

My  district  is  the  home  district  of 
Philip  Murray — the  statesmanlike  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations. I  am  proud  to  say  he  voted  for 
my  election  to  Congress. 

My  home  district  includes  a  great  sec- 
tion of  the  steel  industry — the  basic  wea- 
pon of  war.  I  know  the  men  who  work 
in  the  mills  and  I  need  no  proof  of  their 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  our  country. 

So  that  other  Members  of  this  Congress 
may  know  them  better.  I  ask  permission 
to  include  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  policy  committee  repre- 
senting the  local  unions  at  all  plants  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  the  Republic 
Steol  Corporation,  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co..  and  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  This 
resolution  was  adopted  in  response  to  a 
letter  from  President  Roosevelt  and  as 
a  result  of  a  finding  of  the  War  Labor 
Board.  It  was  drafted  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Philip  Murray. 

The  decision  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
did  not  give  the  steelworkers'  organiza- 
tion the  $l-a-day  increase  it  believed 
was  justified.  The  increase  granted  was 
a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  union 
demand.  But  in  the  resolution  adopted 
you  will  find  no  trace  of  Hl-feeling.  no 
attitude  of  defiance,  no  contribution  to 
disunity  of  the  type  which  is  systemati- 
cally stirred  up  by  labor  baiters  in  and 
out  of  Congress. 

Instead,  the  union  puts  the  issues 
squarely  up  to  Congress — of  keeping 
wages  in  hne  with  prices — of  making  the 
steelworkers'  dollar  a  real  dollar  with 
purchasing  power  in  shelter,  food,  and 
clothing. 

Labor  in  the  steel  industry  is  turning 
out  production  hitherto  undreamed  of. 
All  it  wants  is  a  square  deal.  It  does  not 
intend  to  profiteer  off  this  war.  It  wants 
prices  and  wages  to  stay  in  alinement.  It 
does  not  want  rents  to  double  and  triple 
as  they  did  in  the  last  war.  It  does  not 
want  to  pay  80  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs 
and  30  cents  a  pound  for  stigar  as  it  did 
in  the  last  v.ar.  Labor  has  more  to  lose 
by  inflation  than  any  other  element  in 
the  population,  and  labor  knows  that. 

But  the  working  people  of  this  country 
expect  Congress  to  quit  sabotaging  price 
controls  on  the  things  they  eat  and  the 
things  they  wear.  And  the  working  peo- 
ple expect  Congress  to  take  the  profits 
out  of  this  war.  It  does  not  make  pretty 
reading  for  the  man  in  the  mill  to  find 
that  a  sales  manager  is  getting  some  fab- 
ulous commission  on  the  weapons  of  war 
he  is  turning  out. 
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ConfTess  acted  promptly  to  end  the 
practice  which  netted  some  of  there  slick 
Wa.shington  "fixers"  as  much  as  $2,000.- 
000  in  3  years. 

But  labor  has  not  heard  a  peep  out  of 
Congress  on  limiting  incomes  to  $25,000 
a  year,  as  the  President  suggested.  In- 
stead, it  hears  chatter  about  a  sales  tax 
to  raise  the  cost  of  Ii\ing. 

This  House  showed,  when  it  threw  out 
the  recommr'ndation.s  of  its  own  com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  that  it 
wanted  a  stronger  t?x  bill  than  the  com- 
mittee wrote.  Under  our  procedure,  we 
were  denied  the  privilege  of  writing  a 
real  bill  on  the  floor  of  this  House  in 
democratic  fashion. 

The  people,  and  especially  the  laboring 
people,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  tax 
bill  which  continues  to  allow  certain 
favored  individuals  to  pile  up  great  for- 
tunes during  wartime. 

Th's  is  a  war  of  all  the  people.  Its 
sacnflces  must  be  shared  by  all  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  United  Steel  Workers  of  America 
are  showing  the  way. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

TlTis  conference  hns  carefully  read  and 
analyzed  the  decision  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  rendered  In  the  proceedings 
brought  by  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  against  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
Republic  Steel  Coiporation.  Youngstown 
Slieet  &  Tube  Co  .  and  Inland  Steel  Co.  We 
have  also  read  with  appreciation  the  message 
forwarded  to  us  today  by  President  Roosevelt. 

In  the  presentation  of  Its  case  before  the 
War  Labor  Board,  the  union  has  consistently 
maintained  the  attitude  that  it  was  pre- 
senting demands  which  would.  If  granud. 
aid  the  Nation  In  prosecuting  tiie  war.  We 
are  predicating  our  decision  in  regard  to  the 
acccpuance  of  this  award  upon  the  raine  basic 
objective.  Now  more  than  ever  the  Nation 
and  Its  people  have  a  right  to  call  upon  all 
Americans  to  act  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  nationa!  war  effort. 

We  are  gratified  at  the  decision  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  in  determining  that  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  both  needs  and  de- 
serves the  establishment  of  union  security 
and  the  check-off.  This  decision  was  based 
upon  the  finding  that  this  union  Is  one  of 
the  most  democratic  and  most  eSctently  and 
economically  administered  This  is  a  worthy 
tribute  to  the  steelworkers  of  the  Nation 
who  have  put  their  heart  and  soul  into  the 
mighty  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

Furthermore,  the  Labor  Board  upheld  the 
union's  contention  that  throvgh  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  union  security  and  the  check- 
off, the  full  effort  and  eneigy  of  all  the  steel- 
workers ran  henceforth  be  contributed 
toward  obtaining  maximum  production  cf 
steel,  so  vital  to  winning  the  war.  This 
union  has  been  concentrating  its  time  and 
energy  on  this  national  objective.  It  is 
plea.srd  at  the  oppcrtuaity  which  will  now 
be  presented  that  even  greater  effort  and 
energy  can  be  given  to  ih's  vital  ta'-k. 

W"  do  not  agree  with  the  analysis  of  the 
majority  mrmbera  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
that  Its  wage  award  vrtll  meet  the  living 
cost  problem  of  the  steelworkers.  This  wage 
award  of  the  Beard  is  based  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's seven-point  national  economic  pro- 
gram, calling  for  national  stabilization  of 
cost  of  living  Wages  cannot  and  must  not 
be  the  sole  object  of  the  Btabilizatlon  ef- 
fort. The  workers  now  look  toward  the 
President  and  Congrew  to  carry  through  the 
rpm.'\ining  portions  of  the  national  economic 
program,  such  as  an  effective  tax  program 
and  a  real  effective  freezing  of  prices  of 
goods,  rents,  and  other  itrras  of  cost  to  the 
people. 


We  shaU  watch  this  phase  of  the  program 
most  careiully.  The  workers  are  entitled  to 
know  whether  their  living  costs  are  going 
to  be  stabilized,  upon  which  principle  the 
present  award  of  the  Board  in  the  'TJttle 
St?ci"  case  has  been  predicated. 

The  National  Vv'ar  Labor  Board  has  care- 
fully pointed  out  that  existing  inequalities 
which  may  now  prevail  for  the  steelwcrkcrs 
in  separav  plants  isre  stUl  subject  to  neces- 
sary adjustment.  This  will  be  taken  care 
of  in  the  collective  bargaining  conference 
fce.wcen  the  union  and  the  separate  steel 
companies. 

Our  Commander  In  Chief.  Franklin  D. 
Roosfvelt.  in  his  mes-sage  to  Philip  Murray 
today  said: 

**The  Government  must  have  the  complete 
cooperation  of  the  people  and  I  have  confi- 
dence that  we  shall  have  this  cooperation 
from  oiu  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  includ- 
ing the  steelworkers  who  lock  to  ycu  for 
leadership.  With  such  cooperation  we  shall 
win  this  fight." 

The  answer  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  is  that  we  accept  the  award  of  the 
National  War  LalX)r  Board.  As  workers  we 
embrace  the  opportiuiity  ol  being  in  the 
forefront  in  caiuying  out  the  national  policy 
which  will  aid  our  Nation  In  its  war  for 
survival  In  the  spirit  of  President  Roose- 
velt's message,  we  call  upon  the  corporations 
Involved  In  this  proceeding  to  accept  the 
award  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  in 
the  interest  oi  national  unity.  Our  Joint 
efiorts  may  then  be  directed  toward  the  single 
common  national  objective  of  winning  t^e 
war. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1942 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  en  the 
first  page  of  the  News  is  a  picture  of  three 
small  children  with  chains  around  their 
necks.  To  the  left  is  a  picture  of  the 
fourth  child,  with  the  mother  and  the 
father.  The  three  were  chained  by  the 
mother  and  the  father,  as  a  punishment, 
it  is  stated.  The  fourth,  4  years  old,  for 
some  reason,  escaped. 

That  picture,  with  the  chain  on  the 
necks  of  three  of  the  four  children,  for 
some  unaccountable  reason,  made  me 
think  of  the  "four  freedoms"  and  of  how 
at  least  three  of  them  are  now  in  chains. 

So  far,  •we  have  not  only  Tound  diffi- 
culty in  caiTying  the  four  freedoms  to  all 
the  world,  but  we  here  at  home  are  wit- 
nessing an  attempt  to  shackle  the  liber- 
ties of  the  citizen.  It  is  evident  that  those 
powers,  which  the  President  said  had 
been  returned  to  Washington  and  which 
he  said  might  be  used,  in  improper  hands. 
to  shackle  the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  are 
now  being  used  for  that  purpose. 

We  all  know  that  the  right  to  woik. 
one  of  the  "four  freedoms",  is  being  denied 
to  Americah  citizens,  even  though  it  be 
work  in  defense  of  their  country.  The 
chains  have  been  forego  n'  nnnd  the  neck 
of  the  American  wo:  ri.  .i.>.  he  racket- 
eers hold  the  other  end.  Before  a  loyal 
American  citizen  can  work  in  defense  of 
his  country,  before  the   chain  will  be 


loosened,   he   must   pay   the   racketeer. 
One  of  the  "four  freedoms"  is  gone. 

We  all  know  that  a  group  is  attempting 
to  deny  Republicans  the  rght  to  run  for 
otRce  unless  they  agree  to  become  a  "rub- 
ber stamp'  to  be  used  by  the  administra- 
tion. We  all  know  that  Congressmen  on 
l)olh  sides,  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, are  being  denied,  or  the  attempt 
is  being  made  to  deny  them,  the  right 
to  represent  their  con.«;tituents.  The 
chains  which  would  stifle  the  right  of  the 
citizen  to  be  represented  by  a  man  of  his 
choice  are  being  forged  around  the  neck 
of  the  voter  and  his  representative. 
With  the  forging  of  those  chains  goes 
another  freedom — the  right  of  repre- 
sentation. 

Again,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
brand  as  disloyal  those  who  believed  in 
national  preparedness  before  rushing 
headlong  into  a  disastrous  war. 

Free  speech  and  a  free  press  feel  the 
shackles  being  forged  to  destroy  both. 
Three  of  the  "four  freedoms"  are  gone. 
Only  the  freedom  from  want  remains 
and  slowly  priority  directives,  rationing 
orders,  restrictions,  demand  for  com- 
pliance with  rules  and  regulations  made 
upon  businessmen,  bring  home  to  us  the 
realization  that  freedom  from  want  will 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

As  the  "four  freedoms"  created  and 
nourished  here  in  America  sail  cut  the 
harbor,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  should 
hang  her  head  in  shame,  turn  her  face 
toward  our  homeland  and  ask  in  a  voice 
which  will  not  be  denied,  "Where  are  the 
freedoms  which  belong  to  Americans?" 


('^v.r  i  ;  P    f.    *  ^ministration 


EXTTNSTON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

H-'>N.S\MUELn;Cr:ST£IN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3E?CTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1942 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Oflice  of  Price  Administration,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Mr.  Leon  Henderson, 
is  a  branch  of  the  Government  which 

comes  into  the  most  direct  contact  with 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  America. 

It  is  this  Office  which  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  no  price  in- 
flation ever  comes  to  this  country. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  the  last 
war,  know  how  insidious  this  process  of 
inflation  can  become.  It  usually  begins 
irmocently  enough  with  small  advances 
due  to  some  reason  which  is  always  as- 
signed to  it.  but  which  really  is  only  a 
cloak  for  the  desires  of  those  who  wish 
to  see  prices  advance  to  cover  their  own 
profits.  It  begins  with  slight  advances 
of  1  or  2  cents,  n  i  » -.ontually  comes  to  a 
point  where  tat:  ea'cire  price  structure 
gets  out  of  control,  and  we  see  a  com- 
plete extinguishment  of  all  values 
throu^out  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  Such  is  the  fatal  course  of  in- 
flation, and  to  guard  aeainst  th.>  }>.'- edi- 
bility the  Congress  of  the  UniLeu  ii.ai^, 
saw  fit  to  create  a  legal  safeguard,  which 
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resulted  in  the  sppointment  of  a 
Administrator,  the  office  no'A  h- 
Mr.  Leon  Henderson. 

Mr.  Ht-nderson's  agency  is  ta 
ttuik  seriously.    During  the  brief  ti 
its  existence,  it  has  established  ver 
cient  rule.s  and  regulations  concr 
the  prices  of  goods,  having  set 
called  ceilings  on  prices  to  prevent  ; 
reaching  inflation,  and   in  genera 
been  responsible  lor  the  very  intel 
management  of  the  entire  struct 
prtece. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  not 
the  work  of  the  Price  Adrainistr 
received  the  commendation  of  all  th  ■ 
zens  of  this  countiy.    In  spile  of  th 
flculty     cf     manaKlns     price 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  a 
ner  to  satisfy  all.  Mr.  Hendersons 
has  performed  its  task  in  such  a 
ner  that  If  given  the  proper  s 
this  body,  we  shall  have  no  inflat 
this  country  even    remotely  rese 
the  unhappy  days  of  1917  and  1918. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  conve 
pt-acetime  industries  into  wartimf 
duction.  and  it  is  even  more  di 
maintain  the  price  structure  cf  this 
try.  in  the  face  of  an  almost  n;, 
tendency  toward  inflation,  which 
ally  accompanies  war  conditions. 

Speaking  of  war  conditions,  it  i 
essential  that  the  Price  Administra 
given  power  to  f\\  prices  or  establish 
ceilings  to  a  larger  extent  than  has 
tofore    been    the    case.    Price 
which  have  been  limited  to  a 
tively  small  number  of  articles  a 
strictly  speaking  proper  ceilings. 
Is  always  a  way  to  avoid  the 
ceilings,    by    concentrating    on 
which  are  not  covered  by  price 
lions,  and  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
best  interests  of  this  country 
number  of  things  covered  by  prict 
ings  be  enlarged,  so  that  all  art: 
ordinary  consumption  be  put  in  thij 

At  this  time.  I  want  to  take  the 
tunity  to  say  a  word  of  comr"*^- 
on  behalf  of  the  New  York  o:: 
O.  P.  A.,  whose  regional  director 
ministrator  is  Mr.  Sylvan  L.  Josq 
found  Mr.  Joseph  to  be  a  parti 
able  and  efficient  public  official 
ous  and  devoted  to  duty   and  a 
eager  to  be  of  service  to  the  publi 
W'hich  he  comes  into  contact 

Officials  ]\k^'  Mr.  Joseph  have  nu 
task  of  y.      I:  nderson  so  much 
and  are  re6pon.s;ble  for  the  high 
in  which  the  Office  of  Price  Admi 
tion  is  held  throughout  the  counir\ 
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HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

or  c.u,ooaMu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlhT^S 

IVcdnesday.  July  22    l'>4? 

Mi  KR.AMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ink  con- 
stitUr:.-  :.  r.r.  district  have  brouirht  to 
my  attention  the  great  need  for  ': 
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mediate  consideration  and  enactment  of 
H.  R.  7071.  which  is  a  wartime  measure 
for  the  relief  of  the  postal  employees  of 
the  United  States. 

My  record  will  show  that  I  have  always 
come  to  the  front  for  the  postal  em- 
ployees and  in  many  instances  have  ap- 
peared before  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads  in  behalf  of  legislation  which 
would  have  been  beneficial  to  them. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  need  for  re- 
lief for  postal  employees  has  been  very 
evident.  The  salaries  of  various  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  have  been  raised 
In  an  efforl  to  keep  abreast  of  the  wages 
of  industry  and  to  enable  these  groups  to 
maintain  their  standards  of  living  dur- 
ing this  period  of  high  wges  and  prices. 
There  has  been  no  effort  for  the  benefit 
of  the  postal  employees.  They  are  not  a 
pressure  group  and  consequently  have 
been  neglected  and  pushed  aside,  but  the 
time  may  ccme  when  the  employees  of 
this  branch  of  the  Government  mfy  be 
induced  away  from  their  jobs  to  work  for 
twice  and  three  times  their  present  salary 
in  som&  defense  work.  It  i^  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  House  will  recognize  th*s 
need  for  immediate  action  in  behalf  of 
the  postal  employees,  and  that  they  will 
vote  for  H.  R  7071.  which.  I  think,  is  the 
proper  legislation  to  cure  the  evil  that 
has  been  done  this  fine  group  of  Govern- 
ment employees.  . 


'  That  Old  Laii<ez  F. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRED  L.  CR.\WFORf) 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1942 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
no  reflection  on  the  courage  and  stamina 
of  the  British  people  to  say,  with  Under 
Secretary  Appleby,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  "in  recent  decades  the 
Empire  has  been  loosened."  But  to  sug- 
gest that  it  has  at  the  same  time  been 
"sublimated  into  the  British  Common- 
wealth" as  something  quite  apart  from 
the  Empire  is  to  burden  cur  "Wartime 
Relations  With  Britain"— the  title  of  Mr. 
Appleby's  recent  paper — with  such  a 
highly  unrealistic  euphemism  as  the 
nction  that  "Britain  today  represents 
geographically  and  culturally  a  sort  of 
political  center  of  gravity  for  the  world 
in  the  period  ahead." 

Contrary  to  the  allegedly  "broad  per- 
ception" which  Mr.  Appleby  modestly  as- 
sumes is  his.  it  is  absurd  to  suggest  that 
any  American  with  his  country  involved 
in  war.  With  Britain  on  the  same  side, 
could  po.ssibly  glean  any  satisfaction, 
much  less  "gleeful  sati.'^faction,"  from  the 
breaking  apart  of  the  British  Empire,  no 
matter  how  heinous  its  sins.  In  the  "co- 
operative policy"  of  conflict  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  there  is  all  too  little  to  take 
up  the  burden  of  maintaining  a  "first 
line  of  defense  '  once  borne  by  the  British 
fleet,    England  herseli  is  certainly  not 
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an  area  "of  great  and  varied  resources." 
Nor  is  any  segmeai  of  the  far-flung  Em- 
pire fitted  for  self-sufficiency  in  modern 
war. 

It  is  not  enough  that  England  has  a 
capable  and  industrious  people,  for  in 
"the  period  ahead"  there  can  be  no  "po- 
litical center  of  gravity"  that  does  not 
rest  on  the  power  of  continentally  based 
aircraft.  I  do  not  propose  to  except  even 
the  President  from  the  criticism  of  this 
Under  Secretary  in  his  Cabinet  for  not 
realizing  that,  under  the  conditions  of 
modern  war.  power  must  gravitate  to 
places  having  adequate  oil  supply  as  well 
as  Industrial  development.  If  we  study 
our  maps  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  advised, 
we  must  see  that  not  a  single  spot  in  the 
whole  British  Empire  combines  these  req- 
uisites, much  less  England  herself.  With- 
out such  elemental  factors  for  power, 
the  "social  glue  of  sentiment"  can  count 
for  little,  despite  Mr.  Appleby's  glueful 
opinion  to  the  contrary.  Sentiment  can 
be  no  substitute  for  the  old  control  of 
the  seven  seas.  Today's  struggle  is  one 
of  continental,  not  of  island,  powers;  and 
among  the  United  Nations  there  is  but 
one  fully  equipped  continent  capable  of 
an  all-out  offense  and  defense  from  a 
geographical,  geological,  and  industrial 
point  of  view,  and  that  is  North  America. 
No  spot  on  earth  that  must  have  vital 
supplies  transported  by  sea  can  be  an 
element  of  strength  in  "the  period 
ahead." 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  quite 
understandable  that  there  should  be  in 
England  "the  greatest  willingness  to 
think  freshly  and  freely"  along  lease- 
lend  lines  as  a  step  to  a  post-war,  global 
American  paternalism.  If  one  concedes 
that  in  England  "the  war  has  torn  them 
bodily  away  from  ordinary  selfish  preoc- 
cupations." it  must  also  be  conceded  that 
it  is  because  such  preoccupations  have 
perforce  become  extraordinary;  for  even 
Mr.  Appleby  remarks  that  "No  one  today 
is  anticipating  either  for  us  or  for  the 
British  utter  elimination  of  selfishness." 
So  if  "the  course  ahead  is  to  a  more  en- 
lightened selfishness,"  it  would  seem  to 
be  enlightened  largely  by  the  realization 
that  in  the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  rest- 
ine:  as  it  has  on  canals,  such  as  Suez  and 
Panama,  and  on  oriental  naval  bases  such 
as  Singapore  was  and  Guam  might  have 
been,  we  have  less  to  share  than  we  used 
to  have.  It  seems  fortunate  that  this 
country  spent  no  such  sums  on  fortifica- 
tion of  distant  naval  bases  as  Britain 
spent  on  Singapore;  for  today's  attempts 
to  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  are  result- 
ing too  largely  in  going  down  in  the  sea 
with  ships. 

Power  politics,  however,  are  the  least 
of  the  global  problems  which  are  tackled 
by  the  Under  Secretary  in  his  address  in 
the  home  town  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
Virginia  before  the  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs.  We  must,  h.  seems  to  think,  face 
a  future  of  state  socialism  and  planned 
economics  rather  than  a  system  of  free 
enterprise  in  which  individual  responsi- 
bility for  individual  welfare  is  the  foun- 
dation of  industrial  society.  Despite  the 
strong  trend  away  from  laissez  faire  in 
Europe,  however,  it  remains  true  that 
many  of  the  English  people  still  do  not 
subscribe  to  such  economic  and  political 
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That  such  is  too  often  the  case  seems 
strongly  indicated  by  a  rtv'^nt  article  in 
the  London  Ecofn  ui,.-!  <,  p.  h  straint  of 
Trade  in  wJ^^ch  ..:■  :  ^  '"w..i!  i  h:  • .  r  \: 
on  reccii-suuLLAj).  t;y  bu^i:'---  I  o.  ■■ 
Britain.  Every  one  of  tlv  '  i  ■  ■•  -  'i 
SOCiation  .--'■  R:  •  h  C  :i ::,■),■:  -  .  ?  C 
merce,  tiiv  L:.:.-.Ln  Ciiu:;.UL.  l.I  C 
merce.  and  tlie  Federation  of  Briti.^n 
dustries — bt^gins  by  proclaiming  thai  in- 
dividual efTort  and  prvato  <Mitt  rpr.se  are 
thekeystOH'  -■  'i  ;;ii-;r;  ■>.  -Md  'h*  greatest 
cf  all  moti\e  powers  to  progress  and  pros- 
perity. But  they  all  end  by  painting  a 
picture  of  control,  restraint,  and  restric- 
tion in  a  national  and  industrial  autarchy 
dominated  by  vested  interests  with  au- 
thorized trade  associations  to  regulate 
trading,  control  sales,  demark  territory, 
and  ration  materials,  coerce  interlopers, 
and  fix  prices. 

This  hardly  seems  the  kind  of  world 
we  can  b  fighting  for.  Says  the  Econ- 
omist: "People  of  good  faith  and  ill  faith 
al:ke,  slogan -sated  planners  and  self- 
regarding  industrial  barons" — surely  Mr. 
Appleby  must  be  included  in  so  broad  a 
coverage — "are  combining  with  loud  cries 
to  throw  out  the  babv  "— the  system  of 
laissez  faire  or  free  enterprise — "with 
the  dirty  bathwater." 

Pe  haps,  though,  the  job  of  bathing  has 
not  been  too  well  done;  so  the  tempta- 
tion is  to  bring  a  counsel  of  despair  and 
abandon  the  "infant"  of  free  enterprise 
simply  because  of  an  unwillingness  to 
scrape  his  three-cornered  pants.  But  be- 
fore undertaking  further  comment,  let  us 
have  Mr.  Appleby's  own  words  speak  for 
him  as  he  discusses  "Wartime  Relations 
With  Britain": 

It  Is  of  supreme  Importance  that  the 
American  people  understand  how  complete- 
ly—how  sublimely— the  British  people  are 
giving  of  themselves  to  this  war.  for  without 
the  British  Commonwealth  this  war  could 
not  be  won.  Those  who  for  lack  of  philoso- 
phy, for  lack  of  Insight  and  understand- 
ing, say  and  do  things  which  reduce  the 
unity  of  the  British  and  American  peoples 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  all  our  efforts. 

It  is  of  equal  importance  that  there  be  in 
this  country  deep  understanding  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  the  closest  collaboration 
with  Britain  in  post-war  years.  For  unless 
we  can  build  a  larger  international  unity, 
then  this  war  win  have  been  fought  in  vain. 
And  unless  we  can  build  In  conjunction  with 
Britain  we  cannot  build  at  all.  The  need  Is 
for  the  largest  possible  unity.  Collaboration 
with  Britain  In  this  effort  is  simply  a  mini- 
mum beginning — the  most  feasible  and  es- 
sential beginning. 

Most  responsible  people  have  come  to  see 
fundamental  error  in  that  old  laissez-faire 
notion  that  If  each  individual  acted  on  a 
basis  of  Individual  self-interest  the  total  re- 
sult would  be  fullest  possible  service  to  the 
group  Interest,  and  surely  everyone  has  come 
to  realize  that  for  nations  individually  and 
competitively  to  strive  for  their  interest.^ 
does  not  add  up  to  a  total  service  of  world 
Interest.  There  must  be  in  peace  as  in  war 
a  giving  up  of  Individual  and  national  self- 
interests  If  individual  and  national  self- 
interests  really  are  to  be  served.  We  may.  If 
we  are  fond  of  being  "realistic,"  or  'practi- 
cal," or  "hard-boiled,"  insist  that  this  is  only 
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complex  civilization  we  have  by  now  been 
able  to  buUd 

Many  people,  i  .-  >iimulated  by  recent 
years  cf  ci-  \  -t  .  ::  t.-ying  to  capitalize  on 
eoonomic  ir.xiH  r.\  i;  iteming  from  It.  have 
come  to  see  that  our  economic  s>-stem  was 
able  to  develop  and  function  as  it  did  for  a 
century  or  so  only  beciiuse  we  were  operating 
In  an  expanding  world— territorially  expand- 
ing trom  the  unpulsc  given  by  Columbus,  and 
Industrially  expanding  coincidentally  from 
the  impulses  of  science  and  invention — and 
from  that  realization  we  come  to  another 
fact  to  be  emphasized.  If  we  are  to  avoid 
completely  radical  change  and  the  chaos 
that  would  go  with  sudden  and  complete 
change,  we  must  find  in  the  potentialities 
of  unsatisfitd  mass  ner'ds  substitutes  for  the 
old  factoid  of  expansion.  In  other  words, 
only  by  doing  something  about  poverty,  only 
by  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
masses  of  the  world,  can  we  be  effectively 
conservative.  We  have  come  to  that  stage 
in  history  where  we  can  see  merged  that 
which  is  economically  necessary  and  that 
which  is  sociologically  desirable. 

In  Britain  is  fullest  realization  of  these 
facts,  these  necessities  Britain  knows  with 
a  clarity  born  of  suffering  that  she  cannot 
survive  alone,  that  the  type  of  order  she  sym- 
bolizes and  the  ideals  that  activate  her  can- 
not survive  except  as  she  works  with  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States  works 
with  Butaln.  Britain  knows  with  the  same 
clarity  that  our  type  of  order  now  can  survive 
only  by  following  its  own  logic  through  dras- 
tic reforms  in  a  deepened  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  the  masses  the  world  around. 

In  Britain  there  is  an  associate  of  size  and 
power,  of  great  and  varied  resources,  resources 
on  the  whole  complementary  rather  than 
duplicatory  There  is  an  associate  with  stra- 
tegic physical  bases,  a  nation  which  can  be 
for  us  a  special  bridge  to  and  an  influence  on 
the  Europe  where  boil  up  many  of  the  ele- 
ments with  which  we  must  treat.  There  is  an 
associate  of  similar  culture,  ideals,  and  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  in  Britain  that  we  have  our  own  politi- 
cal roots.  Britain  and  the  United  States  con- 
stitute the  two  orders — or  the  one  general 
order — of  longest  survival,  of  greatest  proved 
adjustability,  greatest  proved  responsiveness 
in  consideration  of  and  participation  by  those 
governed  Our  law  is  rooted  in  British  law. 
Where  other  than  in  these  nations  is  there 
any  comparable  political  achievement?  With 
what  other  nations  is  there  any  comparable 
cultural  and  political  kinship?  If  we  cannot 
work  with  Britain,  with  what  other  equal 
political  entity  can  we  deal? 

Tlie  pride  the  British  people  have  in  their 
developed  genius  to  adjust  without  revolu- 
tion, without  violence,  without'  the  degree  of 
radicalism  which  entails  disorder  and  chaos, 
gives  us  assurance  that  In  common  effort  with 
them  we,  too,  may  find  the  way  of  orderly  and 
evolutionary  adjustment. 

A  characteristically  orderly  revolution  had 
been  going' on  in  Britain  before  this  war.  In 
part  it  was  a  product  of  the  logic  of  democ- 
racy, the  logic  of  living  under  a  Magna  Carta 
established  727  years  ago,  under  a  Parliament 
which  had  its  beginning  almost  700  years  ago. 
In  part  it  was  a  product  of  the  larger  logic  of 
events. 

Under  that  revolution  there  was  a  great 
equalization  of  income.  One  of  the  most 
intelligent  men  in  America  said  to  me  not 
long  ago  that  Incomes  are  less  equitably  dis- 
tributed in  Britain  than  anywhere  else  In  the 
really  modern  world.  I  had  some  of  otir  econ- 
omists make  a  study  of  that,  and  they  re- 
ported to  me  that  before  the  present  war, 


irimn-'  ".^d  come  t'  be  at  le"."^*  a:^  •■<::,:•  ..^'\ 
d:--' "  ,t-!;:  >  u    There    :i.'       :,■■.«'  i  :  i      ,  •,    ■,  ■     •.-     :;^. 

n>  1.1  i  ;.!■  l':. ;:!•;:  ^Uiit--  L)'.  .•  ^  the  present 
w.^r.  of  cours'  H.  i  r  nas  come  to  surpas.'  us 
far  In  this  re^ptci.  Along  with  the  pre-war 
improvement  in  income  distribution  there 
weiit  along  a  great  spread  of  .'x  ia'  -\  (  es 
and  sociai-secunty  policies 

Before  t^  -  .v.,;  :»  r  ro  had  been  in  Britain 
a  great  breaL-Q^\^ :.  u:  an  earlier  social  strati- 
fication. In  our  own  country  while  we  were 
unconsciously  building  more  definite  and 
rigid  strata.  Britain  was  making  hers  va^ruer 
and  looser. 

A  similar  process  had  gone  far  on  the 
broadest  jxilitlcal  level.  The  British  Empire 
was  begun  long  ago  and  carried  on,  as  such 
things  were,  under  profit-seeking  and  power- 
seeking  purposes.  But  in  recent  decades  the 
Empire  had  b^n  loosened,  enlightened,  and 
largelv  sublimated  into  the  British  Common- 
wealth. As  a  result,  that  Commonwealth  to- 
day stands  as  the  most  far-flung  diversified 
political  unity  ever  developed  as  a  unity  held 
together  chiefly  by  the  social  glue  of  senti- 
ment. It  represents  the  kind  of  unity  whl'"*i 
we  must,  must  build  to  a  higher  level  Yet 
there  are  people  in  thf»  United  States,  devoid 
of  broad  perception,  who  pet  a  sort  of  gleeful 
satisfaction  out  of  thought  of  breaking  apart 
the  British  Commonwealth.  To  meet  our  ira- 
per<itlve  need  for  a  larger  world  unity  by  flrrt 
tearing  down  the  largest,  most  complex  of 
existing  entitle?  would  be  ruinouslv  absurd. 

Otir  thinking  about  the  British  Empire  is, 
at  best,  no  more  up  to  date  than  Rud^'ard 
Kipling,  who  wrote  the  things  we  rememt)er 
60  and  60  years  ago.  How  contemptuous  we 
should  be  of  any  foreigner  who  mlcht  attempt 
to  discuss  the  United  States  in  terms  of  Harri- 
son and  Cleveland — or  even  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War! 

Britain  has  been  Imperialistic  In  the  past, 
as  Kipling  revealed.  So  has  the  United 
States.  But  the  significant  fact  Is  that 
wherever  the  British  flag  flies,  or  wherever 
British  political  principles  take  root,  there  the 
spirit  of  freedom  grows 

Many  students  of  government — American 
students  of  government — feel  and  assert  that 
the  British  Government  Is  more  tnzly  demo- 
cratic than  our  own. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  so  dogmatic  in  com- 
parisons where  the  elements  are  so  complex. 
But  no  informed  person  would  deny  that 
Britain  is  a  democracy  fully  comparable  to 
oiu-  own.  A  visiter  there  now  cannot  fail  to 
be  Impressed  by  the  reality  and  vitality  of 
the  essentials  of  democracy  even  under  these 
extraordinary  war  conditions.  Newspaper  dis- 
patches from  there  continually  speculating 
about  changes  In  their  leadership  should  make 
the  fact  clear  even  at  this  distance. 

The  revolution  that  had  been  carried  for- 
ward In  Britain  before  this  war  has  been  ac- 
celerated by  the  war.  There  is  today  on  the 
part  of  responsible  people  generally  a  great 
determination  to  maintain  after  the  war  the 
kind  of  equity  In  distribution  which  the  war 
has  forced.  There  is  widespread  realization 
that  politically  they  will  have  to!  There  Is  a 
business-sense  realization  that  Britain  can- 
not export  sufficiently  to  buy  the  things  need- 
ed for  her  own  standard  of  living  unless  the 
standard  of  living  of  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  raised.  The  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal Impacts  of  the  war  now  clearly  project 
further  wide  and  deep  adjustments  in  British 
thinking  and  In  British  Institutions.  These 
changes  are  of  the  order  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  adjustments  which  thoughtful  people 
generally  see  as  generally  necessary  for  the 
world  of  the  future.  The  alternative  Is  not 
scmething  less  drastic,  but  something  more 
drastic. 

Britain  a.-  ;  :■  f  E  rope  has  been  much 
exposed  to  iV.e  piienomena  of  •  ■.:  t^  r-T.f  ::t 
on  the  Continent.  She  has  b  :  nvjc'i  in- 
pressed  by  the  necessity  for  certain  r.r'^t-\,c 
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political  and  economic  adj\i^'n>r.-5  tVithln 
herself  she  has  had  similar  silrrlni  ;s  and 
much  actual  change.  All  the  pr^:  ressive 
tendencies  have  been  enormous; v  •:  ■ 
by  the  tt-rrific  shoclcs  and  stresses 
a  result  of  the  two  successive  rt 
Britain,  there  is  no  place  in  the  wcrlc 
wh'-re  'here  ls  more  general,  widespread,  and 
deep  progressive  thinking,  or  mo.e  conscious 
social  responsibility  than  in  Britain  Th^ 
changes  have  been  logical  changes,  d(  velop 
mentB  of  old  Institutions  and  old  idei  is.  in- 
stitution.'? and  Ideals  long  and  deeply  elated 
to  our  own. 

It  Is  for  us  a  profound  and  reassuring  fact 
that  Britain  today  represents  gecgrapiicaliy 


and   culturally  a  sort  of  political    cei 
gravity  for    the  w  jrld    In    the   period 
for    the    elemental    forces    at    work 


ter  of 
ahead. 
n    the 


world  ThLB  Is  a  compelling  reason  far  our 
clos.»  rt-latlonship  with  her  In  years  to  come; 
In  that  relatlon.-hip  lies  hope  of  an  orderly 
•olutlon.  an  orderly  adjustment  of  cur  lu- 
stttutlons 

In  view  of  the  ba*ic  problem  of  the  world 
now  and  In  the  years  ahead,  the  fact  of  our 
clo-e  cultural  kinship  with  Br;ta.ii  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated  We  are  given  much 
too  much  •  1  stresslncj  differences  between  us. 
much  too  httlc  to  seeing  the  basic  simili  rities. 
the  basic  murualities  We  see  as  proaiems. 
and  yet  readily  accept  the  duty  of  reconcil 
Ing  d. {Terences  in  economic  Interests  )f  the 
Cotton  Belt  and  the  Corn  Belt,  or  the  func- 
tlcnai  differences  between  our  legislative 
branch  and  our  executive  branch,  or  btlwton 
-our  Federal  Government  and  our  Statu  gov- 
ernments      We   should    so    accept    anc     deal 


with  similar  factors  involved  in  relatl 
between  us  and  the  British 

It  i»  as  easy  to  identify  and  stres 
ences  between  the  Californlan  and  * 
Englander.    the    South    Carnllnlar    a 
Mlnnesotan.  as  to  Identify  and  stre?^ 
ences    between    the    British    and    us 
United  States.     Our  duty   and  our   n^^    .„ 
both  instances  are  to  stress  and  build  upon 
those   factors  which   are  similar  or  cnmple 
meutary 

As   Lionel   Robbins.   British  economi 
marked   to  me  recently,  it  is  a   spcrt 
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whereas  the  rank  and  file  dismiss  ai.  .,..., 
with  a  sample  and  profound.  They  speak  cur 
language  "  Surely  the  point  for  us  ncwj  Ls  to 
find  where  are  the  most  and  best  ele 
to  support  greatest  and  most  effectlv 
laborat.on  through  long  years  to  come 
well  enough  to  note  that  In  England  tliey 
say  "sheduie."  while  here  we  say  "skedjule." 
but  the  s  gnlflcant  fact  Is  that  such  c  iffer- 
ences  are  merely  Individual  items  of  interest, 
minor  deviations  in  a  common  .-^r  eech' 
Whatever  cur  ;r.':. ,  .:!ual  blood  :.::p~  -h]  rul 
tural  kinship  cr  An;. r. cans  and  Br.:... 
pies  Is  very  close,  and  the  differences  b- 
us  are  not  unlike  those  of  Uncle  Jot  .:  i 
and  his  nephew  Carls  wLfes  t 
Seattle 

American  Independence  itself  has  its 
In    British    Institutions.     It    traces    ba( 
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Magna   Carta   and    the   first   English    P^rlia 
ment  in  tht-  thirteenth  century      The   proc 
ess  has  gone  on  In   varyir.c   :   'm-   •;:: 
out  the  reach  cf  British  Inilu' :,  e 

From  Britain  the  United  States  hai  In- 
herited IS  legal  sy-tem  Britain  ?  c  ::  :non 
law  Is  still  America  8  where  no  statu-e  ,  >;.sts. 
That  law  has  been  developing  ever  s;nc>  the 


thirteenth     century      Too.     she     has 
America    the   Jury   system   and   the   rlglit   of 
habeas  co.-pus,  thjse  great  fundamental  safe- 
?•  individual     liberty    and    Justice. 

Frciu  Bru.-iin  c.irr.e  p-.r;;:tnie:,'-,  -i. 
they  imply 

This   c   ■;•  -  T   J...-   ii.herlttd   the  devejcprd 
Ideals  of  Br. -.,;;:  \v,-;i  respect  m  rp:,e-..^r'. 

a   .'.•..-^   p: -•;  M   B:.-.u;a  learned   h  w    t 
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place  to  both  Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 
:  <i  In  her  Empire  to  many  other  religions. 
W  -hin  her  bounds  developed  Puritanism, 
(^  I  =.•  nationalism.  Quakerism.  Methodism. 
Pi'  byterianism  All  of  these  creeds  and  the 
-  ;.l  and  political  attitude  toward  religion 
reiulting  from  this  history  have  been  enor- 
mously Important  to  us  here.  Traveling  in 
Britain,  one  sees  churches  and  religious  at- 
titudes basically  similar  to  our  churches  and 
attitudes.  In  Glasgow  I  visited  with  Sir 
Patrick  DoUan.  one  of  the  fine  men  of  this 
world,  an  Irishman,  and  a  Catholic.  By 
popular  vote  of  that  Scottish.  Presbyterian 
i  city  he  Is  mayor.  How  familiar,  and  how 
I   right,  that  seems  to  los! 

Britain  long  has  felt   her  nearness  to  us. 
i    and  often  has  expressed  it  in  ways  we  have 

not  well  erough  remembered. 
I  All  through  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was 
the  support  of  Britain  and  her  fleet  which 
made  the  Monroe  Dnctrlne  effective.  Amer- 
ica s  Navy  was  not  strong  enough  to  enforce 
*:  until  after  1890.  Even  though  British 
trade  Interests  may  have  supported  this 
policy,  they  had  become  more  enlightened 
trade  interests  In  seeing  cdvantage  in  a  co- 
opeiatlve  policy.  No  one  today  is  anticipat- 
ing' either  for  us  or  for  the  British  utter 
elimination  of  selfishness  The  course  ahead 
is  to  a  more  enlightened  selfishness,  and  our 
confidence  Is  strengthened  by  every  past 
achievement 

By  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty,  Britain 
had  gained  the  right,  which  could  not  be 
unilaterally  revoked,  to  share  In  the  building 
of  a  Panama  Canal  When  It  became  evident 
however,  in  the  nineties  that  America  had 
sot  her  heart  on  building  the  Canal  alone, 
England  yielded  to  the  American  desire,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  there  was  no  legal  way  to 
compel  her.  Furthermore,  when  the  Canal 
was  finally  completed.  England  withdrew  her 
fleet  largely  from  Caribbean  waters  and  al- 
lowed her  ortifications  to  fall  Into  disrepair, 
thus  voluntarily  recognizing  America's  para- 
mount position  in  those  regions 

After  the  Great  War,  Great  Britain  con- 
ceded to  the  United  States  parity  In  battle- 
ships at  the  Washington  Conference  and  was 
wholly  cooperative  in  carrying  out  American 
alms  at  the  conference,  even  abandoning  h«>r 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance  In  favor  of  a  four- 
power  treaty  of  the  United  States,  J-pan, 
Britain,  and  France.  In  yielding  this  she  was 
abandoning  a  century-old  tradition,  a  tradi- 
tion dear  to  English  hearts.  At  a  later  con- 
ference, she  granted  parity  in  all  naval  cate- 
gories and  thus  shared  with  America  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas. 

I  have  had  many  Interesting  and  under- 
standing conversations  about  American  his- 
tory with  British  people.  I  have  been  glad 
that  they  did  not  attempt  to  get  me  into 
similar  conver-atlons  about  their  own  history! 
All  British  children  In  the  common  schools 
today  are  studying  American  life  and  history 
from  a  textbook  written  by  an  enilnent 
American  historian.  Over  here  we  have  peo- 
ple even  In  places  of  responsibilitv  whose 
actual  knowledge  cf  British  history  could  be 
pretty  well  summed  up  by  the  humorotis  lit- 
tle volume  called  "10€6  and  All  That."  And 
yet  an  understanding  of  Britain  making  for 
effective  collaboration  with  her  Is  an  Im- 
mensely serious  necessity  for  us. 

The  British  people  look  to  us.  They  do 
not  wear  their  emotions  on  their  sleeves. 
They  do  net  explain  themselves  too  well. 
They  are  given  to  understatement,  and  they 
have  cerUin  diffidence  about  making  over- 
tures. Some  of  that  diffidence  rests  in  pride, 
no  doubt,  but  most  of  it  Is  a  reflection  of 
sensibility  and  taste  They  have  enormous 
confidence  in  us  and  affectionate  goodwill. 
Everywhere  there  Is  a  great.  If  restrained, 
eagerness  to  open  up  the  subject  of  sustained 
collaboration  between  the  two  nations. 
There  Is  the   greatest  willingness   to   think 


freshly  and  freely.  The  war  has  torn  them 
bodily  away  from  ordinary  selfish  preoccupa- 
tions. I  hope  the  war  may  stimulate  us 
equally  to  a  great  deal  of  new  think. ng  about 
social  patterns  and  social  technlqi;.es 

This  I  believe  to  ba  the  most  important 
time  in  all  history.  We  stand  at  the  thresh- 
old '  a  new  epoch  after  long  centuries  of 
trial,  error,  and  development  We  are  fight- 
ing a  war  of  cultures.  Wr  are  defending  the 
right  to  go  on  building  a  civilization  of  free- 
dom, of  tolerance,  of  sympathy.  We  are  de- 
fending It  against  a  low  culture  of  force,  of 
brutal  force,  of  Intolerance,  of  pitilessness. 
This  culture  of  ours  Is  essentially  a  liberal 
culture.  The  curse  of  liberals  Is  the  difficulty 
they  have  in  finding  common  denominators 
for  organizing  their  affairs.  Yet  civilization, 
complexity,  and  organization  are  synony- 
mous. The  logic  of  thoughtless  liberalism  is 
anarchy.  The  compelling  need  ah(  ad  Is  to 
learn  how  better  to  organize  for  i  liberal 
world,  how  better  to  protect  diversity  among 
peoples  and  persons,  how  better  to  capitalize 
on  the  added  values  of  variety,  an!  yet  to 
find  common  denominators,  common  causes 
a  common  unity  for  our  diversity. 

And  in  this  one  relationship  1$  the  io<:t 
Important  beginning.  The  United  Kingdom 
symbolizes,  as  it  has  nurtured,  the  kind  cf 
unity  on  which  we  must  build.  On  that 
main  British  Isle  have  come  together  a  good 
many  blood  lines.  There  out  of  more  far- 
flung  and  diverse  origins  than  are  ccmmonly 
remembered  stand  several  special  groups— 
the  Welsh,  the  Scottish,  many  Irish  and  the 
English— working  together,  living  together 
building  together,  each  enriching  the  other' 
Of  all  this  Is  the  British  Commcnwealth 
an  extension,  a  development.  Our  longest 
frontier  associates  us  with  Canada  In  a  rela- 
tionship that  Is  a  special  bridge.  'Hiere  Is 
between  us  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa  a  special  friendship 

The  Brlti-sh  Commonwealth  Is  a  li  rge  and 
real  unity  of  diversity 

People  of  the  United  States  more  vividly 
more  quickly  and  recently,  drawn  from  many 
origins,  too.  have  achieved  for  themselves  a 
real  and  great  basic  unity. 

Between  these  two  peoples  exists  and  grows 
a  brcader  unity  Similar  principles  of  law, 
similar  ethics,  similar  aspirations,  expressed 
in  a  common  literature  and  a  common  lan- 
guage, give  to  us  essentially  a  common  cul- 
ture. Neither  of  us  Is  without  shortcomings. 
Our  Ideals  of  freedom,  of  democracy,  of  toler- 
ance, and  of  fair  dealing  far  outrun  our  per- 
formances, but  our  perlormances  are  steadily 
better.  This  persistent  progress  and  the  per- 
sistent growth  of  our  ideals  are  the  profound- 
est  facts  we  knew 

These  two  peoples,  then,  constitute  the 
most  Immediate  and  most  feaslb:e  unity 
within  that  broadest  unity  which  is  human- 
ity itself. 

It  is  toward  that  broadest  unity  that  we 
aspire.  Our  culture,  a  product  of  Clverslty. 
appreciates  the  greater  richness  tlia'  Inhei'es 
In  diversity.  This  is  why  our  unity  offers  not 
threat  but  hope  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
world  order  we  support  will  offer  to  all  men 
place,  opportunity  This  really  is  the  issue  in 
this  war.  It  Is  not  merely  because  ve  would 
be  on  the  slave  end  of  the  master-and-slave 
order  Hitler  wculd  impose  that  we  sh  ill  resist 
Hitler  with  our  every  resource.  It  Is  because 
that  order  is  the  complete  antithesi ;  to  our 
most  compelling  aspirations.  This  war.  with 
Its  deprivation,  destruction,  and  detth,  is  a 
giving  of  ourselves  in  a  desperate  and  deter- 
mined defense  of  and  outreachlng  ior  that 
which  we  know  to  be  fine  and  worthy. 

Surely,  no  one  could  question  tliat  this 
war  is.  indeed,  a  desperate  and  deter- 
mined defense,  nor  that  a  vast  majority 
of  the  peoples  involved  are  hoping  that 
it  may  result  in  upbuilding  of  tha-  which 
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i.?  fine  and  worthy.  This  has  not  always 
been  the  outcome  of  war,  however,  and 
there  seems  still  some  doubt  that  we 
know  exactly  what  is  m  iii  ft  6cwn  is 
•'fine  and  worfnV  in  ':■  ix  s:-\\ai  v,  o;ld 
order  wb:  ■.  M;  .\;  .  i* :  y  -  i  .s  "will  otTer 
all  men  place,  opportunity."  !  !-■  v  ry 
war  itself,  oi  course,  is  a  pc.^i-war  war 
simply  because  another  war  to  end  war  by 
offering  place  and  opportunity  to  all  men 
failed  to  work  out  to  that  end.  Exactly 
what  changes  tiiat  have  been  undertaken 
or  proposed,  by  Mr.  Appkby  or  anyone 
else,  give  promise  of  affording  better  re- 
sults this  time?  Is  abandonm.ent  of 
"that  old  laibsez  faire  notion"  going  to 
work  merely  because  of  the  good  Inten- 
tions of  Mr.  Appleby  and  his  friends? 

Let  me  raise  some  questions  which.  I 
trust,  may  persuade  even  Mr.  Appleby 
that  there  is  too  large  an  element  of  wish- 
ful thinking  involved,  and  that  it  is  just 
that  which  has  made,  in  hi&  words,  '"our 
ideals  of  freedom,  of  democracy,  of  toler- 
ance and  of  fair  dealing  far  outrun  our 
performances."  When  he  describes  the 
conflict  as  "a  war  of  cultures"  he  resorts 
to  a  phiase  so  vague  in  meaning  as  to  be- 
tray the  fact  that  even  our  dubious  per- 
formances are  not  as  bad  as  the  fuzzy 
notions  behind  them.  Indeed,  the  con- 
fusion in  social  organization  that  has 
resulted  from  such  vagaries  is  I  venture, 
responsjible  for  the  bad  performance. 

Mr.  Appleby  himself  remarks  that  "the 
compelling  need  ahead  is  to  learn  hew 
better  to  organize  for  a  liberal  world." 
Not  even  this  Nation,  let  aione  a  global 
union,  can  hold  secure  "a  real  and  great 
basic  unity"  such  as  Mr.  Appleby  says  we 
have  already  achieved,  until  this  com- 
pelling need  is  felt  to  be  immrdiate  and 
we  abandon  the  theory  that  the  blind  can 
lead  the  blind  in  international  affairs. 

Thou  hypocrite,  cast  out  first  the  beam  out 
of  thlue  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see 
clearly  to  pull  out  the  mote  that  Is  in  thy 
brother's  eye.  For  a  good  tree  brlngeth  not 
forth  corrupt  fruit;  neither  doth  a  corrupt 
tree  bring  forth  good  fruit 

As  a  famous  American  economist  lias 
put  it:  "Economic  theory,  whether  recog- 
nized or  not,  is  a  mainspring  of  political 
action  and  a  faulty  theory,  widely 
taught,  is  sure  to  bear  fruit  in  bad 
action."  Juries  and  parliaments  and 
other  political  paraphernalia  are  not 
enough  to  preserve  a  people's  freedom 
against  the  bad  action  emanating  from 
socialistic  misconceptions  as  to  "the 
fundamental  error  in  that  old  laissez 
faire  notion  that  if  each  individual  acted 
on  a  basis  of  individual  self-interest  the 
total  result  would  be  fullest  possible  serv- 
ice to  the  group  interest." 

Such  an  expression  leaves  me  with  mis- 
givings as  to  democrary  in  Britain  that 
are  proportioned  to  the  i.-iMiai  y  ;f  Mr. 
Appleby's  contacts  there.  But  it  is  even 
more  riisturbinp  a.s  to  car  own  position 
til  iniri  a  p'ublic  1.1!..  :ai  ui.'.'ilying  the 
struggle  fn;  trt('Ci<.m  iiiid  ju.^tic"  with 
nothinc  m  ff  'ivtii  politics.  I  re>  all  that 
famous  ai\':.inNtr,  f!  Hti  uf-;  •  ^^pt\ncer's: 
'  Tiir    eir:)' 
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Trr(n,-.*rr'fi::c  tin?  sup*  I'stition  as  to  c;- 
viHiLy  in  poiiucs  lo  an  electorate  robs  it 
of  no  element  of  superstition;  for  it  is 
truth,  not  politics,  that  can  make  men 
free. 

Is  the  good  state  to  be  defined  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  system  of  changing 
horses  in  midstream?  Does  it  rest 
wholly  upon  il.t  ciiaracier  of  public  serv- 
ants and  their  subservience  to  the 
popular  will?  Is  the  popular  will,  or  any 
human  choice,  divinely  right  and  infal- 
lible? Hardly.  Good  government  is  not 
a  system  cf  ex  post  facto  adjustments  of 
evils.  It  is  the  ounce  of  prevention;  not 
the  pound  of  cure.  "That  government  is 
best  which  governs  least";  j'et  such  gov- 
ernment is  not  what  Mr.  Appleby  calls 
a  "thoughtless  liberalism  that  is  an- 
archy." Our  Constitution  is  written. 
That  fact  separates  it  and  its  operation, 
through  a  judiciary  that  has  controlled 
the  actions  of  the  legislative  arm — 
until  the  New  Deal  corrupted  the  system 
and  put  it  back  where  it  started  from — 
from  the  doctrine  of  "pure"  democracy 
that  Is  typified  in  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  currently  interpreted  and  com- 
mended for  its  responsiveness  to  popular 
whims. 

If  I  may  paraphrase  the  language  of 
our  Under  Secretary,  "surely  the  point 
for  us  now  is  to  find  where  are  the  dan- 
gerous elements  that  are  certain  to 
defeat  the  greatest  and  most  effective 
collaboration  through  long  years  to 
come"  and  see  to  it  that  those  elements 
are  "sheduled"  for  elimination  in  our 
orn  affai:  .-  '  pu  as  in  foreign  relations. 
When,  indeed,  were  we  not  at  "that  stage 
in  history  where  we  (could)  see  merged 
that  which  is  economically  necessary  and 
that  which  is  sociologically  desirable"  as 
a  necessary  element  of  a  .successful  so- 
ciety? In  the  final  analysis,  is  there 
any  real  difiference? 

Had  we  accomplished  all  that  is  eco- 
nomically necessary  we  might  be  able  to 
afford  a  balance  of  pride  as  against  a 
chastened  spirit  with  reference  to  that 
which  is  sociologically  needed  in  our  in- 
stitutions. 4.S  it  is,  there  are  too  many 
vicious  things  that  have  been  not  merely 
countenanced  but  actually  engendered 
by  those  same  institutions,  even  since  the 
"Magna  Carta  established  727  years  ago" 
what  Mr.  Appleby  is  pleased  to  call  "the 
logic  of  democracy."  That  "logic"  has 
had  to  bear  an  almost  unsupportable  bur- 
den in  "all  those  creeds  and  the  social 
and  political  attitude  towards  religion" 
that  seems  to  think  that  tolerance  con- 
sists ci  putting  forward  as  many  creeds 
and  tradi'ions  as  possible,  all  in  a  condi- 
tion of  1  ;!i'>cuous  desuetude  that  serves 
chiefly  those  who  are  "as  the  hypo- 
crites •  *  *;  for  they  love  to  pray 
standing  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be 
seen  of  men." 

Let  us  not  b''  iiun^-rj.  ird  among  the 
Pharisees  who  have  io':sA->'*pn  that  the 
central  phrase  of  the  L<:ds  Prayer  is 
simply:  Gve  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread."  S.raply  a  prayer  for  that  which 
is  "economicaliy  necessary"  rather  than 
for  that  which  is  '  sut  .oi'-t-  'i'.:  dfsir- 
ablr  •• 
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.i')!.FiI  M  -p-  .h:  r,  it  has 
been  my  pnviiege  for  liie  pusi  several 
years  to  have  many  pleasant  contacts 
with  I\T  Bornard  R.  Tolson,  manager  of 
the  Vv asiungton  Terminal  Co.  As  head 
of  this  busy  transportation  center  of  the 
Nation's  Capital,  he  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  his  cooperation  in  the  prob- 
lems facing  Washington.  D.  C.  His 
human  understanding  is  reflected  in  the 
following  address: 

This  institute  can  leave  Its  enduring  work 
of  achievement  If  from  Its  deliberations 
there  shall  come  a  full  realization  of  the 
value  of  the  Railroad  "Y"  as  the  embodiment 
of  the  attributes  which  makes  Us  objectives 
the  real  and  vital  thing  we  know  generally  as 
a  stande^'d  of  living  That  Is  a  result  It  Is 
an  effect  and  liOt  a  cause  It  can  be  accom- 
plished by  following  the  principles  on  which 
the  objective  Is  founded  Strong  men.  fear- 
less and  determined,  now  giving  of  their  time 
and  effort,  must  continue  their  devotion  In 
the  interest  of  strengthening  the  means  and 
methods  that  from  experience  It  is  found 
can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  confidence  and 
good  will 

Higher  standards  of  living  thus  contem- 
plated represent  a  goal,  the  ultimate  mlle- 
poet  to  which  all  men  must  pass  The  tri- 
angle of  spirit,  mind,  and  body  forged  Into 
unhreakable  unity  Is  the  beacon  to  lead 
onward  and  upward  to  the  great  path  of 
brotherhood  toward  which  we  all  strive 

Your  opportunity  today  of  plain  exposition 
of  these  basic  truths  Is  perhaps  a  rare  way  of 
emphasizing  the  extensive  activities  of  the 
Railroad  "Y"  as  a  potential  Instrumentality  to 
promot  good  will  and  lasting  influence,  and 
to  work  for  a  united  effort  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  who  willingly  and  un- 
grudgingly support  this  great  cause  to  aid  and 
assist  in  solvirig  the  many  and  divers  prob- 
lems which  are  ahead 

Yesterday  as  representing  but  a  few 
thousand  years,  has  largely  passed  Into  the 
wrecks  and  ruins  of  time  Today,  a  mighty 
struggle  goes  on  with  conflicting  forces  nm- 
ning  wild  in  a  devastating  and  cruel  world 
war,  the  second  of  Its  kind  within  practically 
a  generation,  but  whose  ruthles&ness  and 
severity  and  Inhuman  conduct  is  unsurpassed 
in  all  history.  Man  learns  but  little  for  his 
own  cood.  He  wallows  In  his  supposed 
strength  and  greatness  of  stature  but  little 
realizes  In  humility  his  meagemess  and 
feebleness. 

It  Is  a  veritable  truth  that  he  must  dis- 
cover and  confess  his  smallness  before  he  can 
assume  a  position  of  greatness,  and  It  will 
assert  Itself  as  we  are  passing  through  the 
crucible  of  today  regardless  of  all  the  vlcious- 
ness,  hate,  and  destruction  now  existent 
throughout  the  world  and  aU  too  apparent 
for  lengthy  discussion. 

But  optimism  brings  us  to  tomorrow  a.^  »e 
look  Into  the  future,  and  there  we  are  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  there  shall  be  a 
day  of  reckoning.  With  that  the  problems 
of  rebuilding  and  readjustment  must  take 
their  places.  The  best  minds  shall  be  put 
to  a  te^t.  for  after  victory  consider  .tlon.'  :  .  t 
proceed  so  a'  to  en^■!«!cn  a  lasting  peace     iue 
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principles  upon  which  this  great  or?: 
Is  frunded  will  be  In  and  ol  any 
ference.    They  stand  for  Justice  and  f 
cl   men   as  God-C!tven  rl'^hts  and  as 
tat-'-i    in    the    Constitution    of    the 
States  of  America,  and.  above  all.   t 
founded    on    ths    Immutable    laws 
fatherhood    of    God    which   chibraces 
ma^ntflcence  and  grandeur  the  faith, 
and  charity  which  are  the  souls 
mans  effort  and  determination  to 
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tp.  ..1  -.'nd  are  at  btsi  of  small  moment 
rffl^-ct  life  a«  we  largely  knew  it  by 
and     economic     values     and     invclv 
Though  U-ey  must  be  reckoned  with 
administrative  efforts  put   forth  In  c 
on    "ie   work   of    this   organiz;ition   a 
ethers,  they  are  at  the  same  thne  cccr 
with   the  values  nnd  sanctity  of  the 
and  soul.     It  Is  to  those  objectives 
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Wednriday.  July  22.  1942 

M:  [:<  :  F\T  •;  Mr  Speaker,  like  the 
opptiiienis  ci  other  Republican  :andl- 
daies  fr.r  Corigress.  m>  opponent  ;  have 
not  only  been  yelling  that  I  voted  a|gainst 
this.  that,  or  the  other,  but  ask 
did  you  do  to  remedy  the  situation  you 
criticize? 

It  is  very  true  that  I  have  voteti  "no" 
on  many  a  Nrw  Deal  measure — against 
the  wasteful  boondopsling  methods  of 
the  N%'W  Dealers.  Would  it  not 
betn  better  to  have  spent  that  fnoney 
for  national  defense? 

I  never  ca.st  a  vote  against  national 
defense.  Alw.^ys,  at  eveiy  oppor  unity, 
I  have  talked  and  voted  for  national 
preparedness,  as  has  every  other  F^epub- 
lican. 

Like  many  others.  I  voted  to  k^ep  us 
cut  of  this  war  and.  with  every 
Congressman,  after  the  Japs  madd  their 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  voted  in  favor  of 
every  appropriation,  every  bill  l(^oking 
toward  the  defeat  of  our  enemies. 

I-    •  ry  t;me  I  have  offered  criticism  of 
Liu  New  E)cal  I  have  introduced  a 
lution  or  a  bill  to  remedy  the  evil  of 
I  complained.     To  those  who  snr 
ask  what  constructive  measures  I 
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Among  the  resolutions  and  bills  which 
I  introduced  and  lU'ged  for  passage  are 
the  following: 

SEVENTT-FOtniTH    CONGRESS,    TOtST    SESSION, 
J»NU.\HY   3-AUGDST    26,    1935 

H  Res  246  June  11.  1935:  Requesting  Pres- 
ident to  use  whatever  procedure  and  authority 
necessary  ro  prevent  Interference  with  trafQc 
and  to  operate  usual  means  of  transportation 
in  emergency. 

SEvzfrry-rccaTH    congress,    second    session, 

JANVAaY    3 -JUNE    20,    1936 

H  R.9674.  January  6.  1936:  To  repeal  cer- 
tf.ln  s°cticns  of  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934. 
(Similar  to  H  R  9006.  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.. 
May  27,  1S40,  and  H.  R.  1404,  77lh  Cong  ,  1st 
sess..  January  6,  1941  »  That  act  benefits  no 
one  except  the  domestic  and  foreign  producers 
cf  silver 

H  R.  10383  January  20,  1936:  To  repeal  ctr- 
taln  nam!  d  sections  of  United  States  Code 
(relative  to  United  States  acquisition  and 
regulation  of  silver). 

H  R  12260.  May  11.  1936:  Amend  Public 
Act  No.  271  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
first  session,  having  to  do  with  old-age-bene- 
fit payments  to  States  (making  sums  paid  to 
States  a  trust  fund.  etc.).  This  v/ould  l.ave 
protected  the  funds  due  pensioners. 

SEVENTT-riFTH  CONGRESS,  FIRST   SESSION.  JANU- 
ARY  5 -AUGUST   21.    193  7 

H  Res  96.  January  29,  1937:  Requesting 
information  from  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
reference  to  sit-down  strikes  (number  cf 
plants,  workers  involved.  wa<:e  loss.  e>c). 

H  Re«  112  February  8.  1937:  Requesting 
that  Secretary  of  Latror  furnish  Information 
as  to  strikebreakers  Imported  to  Flint,  com- 
pany guards  or  police,  etc. 

H  Ru:s  114  February  9.  1937:  Requesting 
President  to  protect  citizens  of  Flint  In  their 
right  to  work  and  give  them  equal  protection 
of  the  laws 

H  Res  156  March  15.  1937:  Requesting 
United  States  district  attcrney  to  use  all 
lawful  means  to  obtain  a  commutation  cf  the 
sentence  of  imprisonment  and  suspension  of 
fine  imposed  on  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend  for 
contempt  of  House  of  Representatives. 

H  R  6148  April  5,  1937:  To  provide  for 
registration  of  labor  organizations  hav.ng 
members  in  Interstate  or  fcreinn  commerce. 
Impose  liability  for  unlawful  acts,  etc. 

H  R.  .453  April  15.  19.';7;  Practically  same 
as  H  R  614S  and  introduced  to  super?ede  that 
bill  (Reintroduced  a-  H  R  4910,  76th  Cong., 
1st  sess..  March  9.  1939.  and  K  R  5015,  77th 
Cong.,  l.'t  sess  .  June  10.  ir41  ) 

H  R  6521  April  23,  1937:  To  provide  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  domestic 
sources  of  tin  ito  preverit  exportation  of  scrap 
tin  and  dresses)  which  were  being  sent  to 
Japan.  (Relntrcduced  as  H  R.  61.  76th  Cong.. 
1st  sess  ,  January  3,  1939.) 

H  Res  247  June  21,  1937:  Requesting 
Works  Progress  Administrator  Hopkins  Jo 
furnl'h  any  infcrmaticn  re  any  plan  or  sug- 
gestion which  would  assist  regular  employees 
in  following  thrir  usual  occupation  In  cases 
where  they  are  kept  from  their  emplcyment 
by  picketing  or  by  labor  organizations. 

H  Res  218  June  21,  1937:  Requesting  in- 
fcrmaticn from  Secretary  of  Labor  en  require- 
ment cf  putting  employer-employee  contracts 
■  :n2,  etc 

H  K  7598  June  21.  1937:  To  amend  the 
act  prohibiting  transportation  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  of  strikebreakers  by  pro- 
hibiting transportation  of  strikemakers. 

H  R '5  253.  June  22,  1937:  Requesting  Presl- 
ey :.•  ■  .  proclaim  that  right  of  man  to  work 
~;  -I  1  je  preserved  and  if  civil  or  military  ofH- 
,  :-  of  State  fail  to  protect  men  desiring  to 
A  rk.  after  2  days  armed  forces  of  United 
?-,^:*e?   bf^  frr.p'.oyed. 

H  R  TSU  Jaly  12.  1937:  To  preyent  Inter- 
f'  reiice  with  Government  employees  and  oCB- 

.is    and    the    uausaction    of    Croverumeut 
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H.  R.  8248  August  16.  1937:  To  amend  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1936  (adding  three  new  para- 
graphs re  Income-tax  returns) 

SEVENTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS.  THIRD   SESSION, 
JANUARY    3-JUNE    16.    1938 

H.R8911  January  11,  1938:  To  amend 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  by  amending 
provision  relative  to  findings  of  Biard  being 
conclusive 

H  J  Res  665.  April  27,  1938:  To  create  spe- 
cial Joint  committee  to  investigats;  whether 
organized  movement  to  foment  war  between 
United  States  and  Japan,  or  other  countries; 
whether  treaty  agreements  betwe';n  United 
Sr.ates  and  Soviet  Russia  have  be.n  or  a.e 
being  violated. 

H  R  10545  May  5,  1938:  To  defl.Tie  welfare 
and  relief  funas  and  to  prohibit  the  improper 
diversion  thereof 

K  Res  496.  May  10.  1938:  For  apjxilntment 
of  committee  to  determine  whether  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  lends  to  dimhilsh  labor 
disputes,  whether  its  interpretation  and  ad- 
ministration tends  so  to  do;  tn  wh.'it  manner 
it  should  be  amended  and  what  changes,  if 
any,  made  in  personnel  oi  Board. 

SEVENTY-SIXTH   CONCRFSS,    FIRST   SESSION,   JANU- 
A.1Y    3    AUGUST    3,    1939 

H  R  61.  January  3.  1939:  Amending  ect  to 
provide  for  protection  and  preservation  of 
domestic  sources  of  tin  (to  prevent  exporta- 
tion of  scrap  tin  and  drosses)  (H  R  6321, 
75th.  1st.  April  23    1937  ) 

H  R  4906  March  9.  1939:  Amending  act 
prohibiting  transportation  cf  strikebreakers 
(to  prohibit  transportation,  etc.,  of  strike- 
maker.-^) 

H  R  4ri0  March  9,  1939:  Registration  of 
labcr  organizations  with  members  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  imposing  liability 
for  unlawful  acts,  etc  (H  R.  6456,  75th.  1st. 
April  15,  1937,  and  H  R  5015,  77th,  1st.  June 
10.  1941  ) 

H  R  4990  March  13.  1939:  (Long  bill)  Re- 
pealing National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  re- 
enacting  it,  with  changes.  (H  R  1405.  77th, 
1st,   January  6,   1941  ) 

H  Res  196.  May  18.  1939:  Committee  to  In- 
vestig.nte  John  L.  Lewis  and  United  Mine 
Workers  and  activities,  etc.  (H.  Res  346, 
77th.  1st,  November  21,  1941  ) 

H.  Res.  197.  May  19.  1939:  Requesting 
answers  from  Attorney  General  as  to  whether 
American  citizen  has  right  to  accept  employ- 
ment; whether  denial  of  right  to  work  is  de- 
nial of  civil  liberty,  etc. 

H  R.  7740.  August  1,  1939:  Making  it  a 
criminal  offense  to.  by  force  or  by  show  of 
force,  delay,  hinder,  or  prevent  the  production 
of  goods  destined  for  shipment  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce. 

H.  Rls  287  August  1,  1939:  Committee  to 
investigate  sums  collected  by  John  L.  Lewis 
and  United  Mine  Workers  and  officials  of  Con- 
gress for  Industrial  Organization,  from  whom, 
etc.;  political  contributions  made,  etc. 

SEVENTY-SIXTH       CONGRESS.       SECOND       SESSION, 
SEPTEMBER  21-NOVEMBER  3,   1939 

H  Res  313  October  12,  1939:  Requesting 
information  from  Secretary  of  War  as  to  strike 
at  Bohn  Aluminum  &  Brass  Corporation. 

H  Res.  314  Octooer  12,  1939:  Requesting 
Information  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
as  to  strike  at  Bohn  Aluminum  &  Brass  Cor- 
poration 

H  R.  7583.  October  12, 1939:  To  define,  pre- 
vent, and  punish  interference  with  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce 

H.  R  7606  October  27.  1939:  To  limit  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  (prevent  use  of 
any  appropriation  to  pay  compensation  or 
expenses  of  anyone  directly  or  Indirectly  ad- 
vocating overthrow  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment by  force,  or  who  remains  a  member  of 
any  such  organization  for  a  period  of  2't  fi  s 
after  knowledge  that  such  organiZiiULU  so 
advocates,  etc.). 
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Whether  War  Eiepartnient  furnished  lodging, 
transportation,  etc..  to  any  member  of  Amer- 
ican Ycutli  Congress  and  upon  what  au- 
th-Tlty. 

H.  Res.  425  March  12,  1940;  Requesting 
Secretary  of  War  to  furnish  Informaticm  us 
to  whether  War  Department  furnished  trans- 
portation to  any  member  of  American  Youth 
Congress,  cost  of  such,  under  what  authority, 
etc 

H  R.9906.  al  ;•  jT  ir^.j  Relating  to  ac- 
quisition of  lurti^n  sii.of  by  United  Stales 
(repealing  power  under  Silver  Purcliafie  Act 
of  1934  respecting  acquisition  of  foreign  sil- 
ver) (similar  to  H  R.  9674.  74lh  Cong.,  2d 
6ess.,  January  6,  1936:  H  R.  1404,  77th  Cong., 
1st  ses'-..  January  6,  1941). 

H  R  9978  May  31.  1940:  To  promote  na- 
tional defense  and  eliminate  ceitain  oppres- 
sive labor  practices  affecting  national  defense 
program,  etc..  to  be  known  as  Noninterference 
wit''  National  Defense  Act  of  1940  (to  pre- 
vent use  of  violence  in  strikes) 

H.  Res  612.  September  24,  1940:  Commit- 
tee to  investigate  whether  any  American  citi- 
zen denied  national  defence  work  because  he 
did  or  did  not  belong  to  a  union:  whether 
any  discrimination  against  applicants  fcr 
work:  whether  required  to  Join  union,  etc. 
(11.  Res.  38.  77th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  January  6, 
1941)  ' 

H  Res.  613.  September  24,  i940:  Request- 
inz  information  from  Secretary  cf  War  as  to 
whether  War  Department  entered  into  any 
contract  In  connc^ction  with  national  defense 
program  to  effect  only  union  members  may  be 
employed;  whether  employment  refused  be- 
caure  man  did  or  did  not  belong  to  union,  etc. 
(H  Res.  40,  77th  Cong.,  1st  sess  ,  January  6, 
1941). 

H  Res.  614  September  24,  1940:  Request- 
ing from  Secretiuy  of  the  Navy  same  Informa- 
tion as  last  above  (H  Res  613)  requested  from 
War  Department 

H.  R.  10680.  November  19.  \9i'J:  To  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  render  more 
efTective  the  Se'ective  Training  and  Servce 
Art  of  1940,  prevent  proflreerlng.  stabilize 
prices,  raise  revenue,  minitntze  the  incre:.^e 
in  the  pniblic  debt,  insure  a  contribution  from, 
and  the  participation  of.  all  citizens  in  The 
national  defense  program.  (C.  E  H 's  first 
price-fixing  bill.)  (H  R.  1408.  77Th  Cong  .  Ist 
sess..  Janunry  6.  1941  ) 

H.R  10698  November  25,  1940:  Render 
effective  the  risht  to  work  and  to  provide  for 
the  ctjmmon  defense.  Right  to  Work  Act  of 
1940  (Prohibiting  union  raember-hlp  as  re- 
quirement for  giving  work  )  (H  B.  1814, 
77th  Cong..  Ist  sess.,  January  10.  1941  ) 

H  Res.  639.  November  28.  1940:  Request- 
ing information  from  Secretary  of  War  as  to 
numt)€r  of  carpenters  and  unskilled  workers 
employed  on  construction  of  various  named 
camps,  etc.;  whether  required  that  they  be 
members  of  union,  etc.  (H  Res.  41,  77th 
Cong.,  1st  sesP  .  January  6.  1941  > 

H.R  10708.  November  23.  1940:  Promote 
national  defen»<°  and  eliminate  cpprerslvc  la- 
bor practices  affecting  national  defense  pro- 
gram, etc.  (To  prevent  sUikes  and  violation 
of  contracts.)  (H  R  1407,  77lh  Cong..  1st 
eefs..  January  6.  1941.) 

H.  Res.  643.  December  5.  1940:  Requesting 
Secretary  of  War  to  furnish  information  re 
prevailing  wage  rate  at  Camp  Dix  and  vicin- 
ity; what  amount  carpenters  required  to  pay 
union  before  can  work;  etc 

H.  Res.  644.  December  5.  1940:  Same  as  last 
above  except  as  applied  to  Fort  Belvolr 

H  R  10717  Decemb'-r  5  "i"'4 1  F<  rider  ef- 
fective the  right  to  work  a:  i:  u  r-  v  i,t  inter- 
ference with  the  Govern:  ■;  t  it:-  :  s  fir  - 
gram.  Cited  as  "the  Right  to  Work  Deienre 
Act  of  1940"  (Unlawful  to  induce  person 
seeking  employment  or  employed  in  produc- 


tion of  defense  maierial.  etc.,  to  pay  reward 
or  fee  for  employment  or  for  contintiing  la 
such  employment.)  (H.  R.  1403,  77th  Cong., 
Isl  sess.   January  6.  1941.) 

H  R  10728  December  16,  1940:  To  amend 
certain  statutes  to  prohibit  paying  any  Fed- 
eral or  District  of  Columbia  employee  any 
part  of  appropriation  where  such  person  re- 
ceiving more  tiian  one  salaiy  to  exceed  $2,000 
per  annum,  etc.  (H  R.  1406.  77th  Coug.,  1st 
Ecss  ,  January  6,  1941.) 
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H.  Res.  36.  January  6,  1941:  Requesting  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  furnish  information  re 
prevailing  wage  rate  at  Fort  Belvoir  and  ad- 
Joining  communities;  whether  nonunion  car- 
penters hired  and  now  employed;  how  many 
discharged,  etc. 

H  Res  38.  January  6,  1941:  Committee  to 
Investigate  whether  any  American  citizens 
denied  employment  on  national  defense  be- 
cause did  or  did  not  t)elong  to  union:  whether 
discrimination,  etc.  (H.  Res.  612.  76th  Cong.. 
3d  sess.,  September  24,  1940  ) 

H.  Res.  39.  January  6,  1941 :  Same  as  Rouse 
Resolution  36,  except  applies  to  Camp  Dix, 
N   J 

H  Res  40  January  6,  1941 :  Requesting 
Information  from  Secretary  of  War  as  to 
whether  entered  into  contract  that  only 
union  members  to  be  employed;  whether  any- 
one refused  employment  because  was  or  was 
not  union  member,  etc.  (H  Res.  613.  76th 
Cong..  3d  sess.,  September  24,  1940.) 

H.  Res  41  January  6.  1940:  Requesting 
Information  from  Secretary  of  War  as  to 
number  of  carpenters  and  unskilled  workers 
employed  on  construction  at  various  named 
camps,  etc.:  wliether  contract  entered  Into 
requiring  union  membership,  etc  (H.  Bea 
639.  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess..  Novemtier  28.  1940.) 

H.R.  1403  January  6.  1941:  Render  effec- 
tive the  right  to  work  and  to  prevent  inter- 
ference with  Government  deferse  program — 
cited  as  The  Right  to  Work  Defense  Act  of 
1941  (unlawful  to  induce  person  seeking  cm- 
plojrment  or  employed  to  pay  reward  or  fee). 
(H  R  10717,  76th  Cong..  3d  sesa.,  December 
5,  1940.) 

H  R  1404.  January  6.  1941:  Repealing  Sil- 
ver Purchase  Act  of  1934  giving  PrrsicSpnt 
and  Secretary  of  Treasury  power  to  purchr«e 
foreign  silver.  (Similar.  H.  R  9674,  74th 
Cong..  2ri  i«ess!on.  January  6.  1936;  same.  H  R. 
9906.  76tli  Cong..  3d  ses.s  .May  27.  1940.) 

H  R.  1405  January  6.  1941:  Repealing  Na- 
tlonal  Labor  Relations  Act.  reenacting  it  with 
changes.  (S.ime  as  H  R.  4990  on  March  13. 
1S39.  76th  Cong..  Ist  sess  ) 

H  R.  1406  January  6.  1941:  Amending  cer- 
tain statutes  to  prohibit  paying  Federal  or 
District  of  Columbia  employee  any  part  of 
apprcpriaticn  where  such  person  receives 
more  than  one  salary,  to  exceed  $2,000  per 
annum,  etc.  (Same  as  H.  R.  10728  on  Decem- 
ber 16.  1940,  76th  Cong..  3d  .sess.) 

H.R  1407.  January  6,  1941:  To  promote 
national  defense  and  to  eliminate  certain  op- 
pressive labor  practices  affecting  national 
deien.'^e  pnxTam.  etc. — "Noninterference  with 
National  Defense  Act  of  1941" — (to  prevent 
violence  and  strikes)  (H.  R.  10708,  76th 
Cong    3d  sess  .  November  28,  1940.) 

H.R  1408.  January  6.  1941:  To  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  render  more  effective 
the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940. 
prevent  profiteenng,  stabilize  prices,  raise 
revenue,  minimize  the  increase  in  the  public 
debt,  insure  a  contribution  from,  and  the 
participation  of,  all  citizens  In  the  national 
defense  program.  (Price-fixing  bill;  ssme  as 
H  R.  10680,  on  Norember  19,  1940;  76th  Cong., 
3d  sess.) 

H  R  1814  Januar'  :c  ::>"<■  Render  effec- 
tive the  right  to  wcrK.  riiic:  . c  provide  for  the 
common  defense — The  Right  to  Work  Act 
of  1941" — (unlawful  to  require  union  mem- 
bership, etc.)  (H.  R  10698,  76th  Cong,  3d 
sess.,  November  25,  1940.) 


HR  2:^67.  January  16,  1941:  To  lea»eu 
tradic  accidents  within  tiic  Du>trict  of  Colum- 
bia (to  prevent  Federal  aiKl  Disuict  of  Colum- 
bia employees  who  wc:k  30  or  more  hours 
per  week  from  driving  taxicabs). 

H  Res  144.  Mardi  13,  1941:  Ccmmittee  to 
Investigate  whether  any  American  citizen  de- 
nied employment  because  did  cr  did  not 
belong  to  union;  whether  discriminaticn; 
whether  required  to  Join  union,  etc 

H  R.4040  March  17.  1941:  Prevent  Inter- 
ference with  act  to  promote  defense  of  United 
States,  commonly  known  as  Lend-Lease  Art 
(providing  for  election  within  36  hours  after 
strike  or  picket  line  interferes  with  produc- 
tion, etc..  under  supervision  of  Department 
of  Justice,  by  secret  tiellot). 

H.R  4966.  June  5.  1941 :  To  amend  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (right  to  Join  or  not  to 
Join:  be  free  from  coercion  by  anyone;  etc  ). 

H  R.5015  June  10.  1941:  Registration  of 
labor  organizaticns  with  members  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commeice;  impof^ing  liability, 
etc.  (H  R  6456.  75th  Cong.,  Isl  sess..  Apiil 
15.  1937.  and  H  R.  4910.  76lh  Cong..  Ist  sess., 
March  9.  1939  ) 

H.  Res.  265  July  9.  1941:  That  President 
should  submit,  through  regular  election  ol- 
ficia's.  question  of  whether  we  should  send 
American  expeditionary  force  outside  conti- 
nental United  States  and  wl>ether  cur  naval 
forces  sliould  k>e  directed  to  attack  and  de- 
stroy ships  of  any  other  nation 

H  R  5696  September  19.  1941:  Protect  the 
right  of  American  citizens  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hrod  and  to  restore  freedom  from  fear  and 
equality  under  law  (prohibiting  demand  for 
payment  of  fee  to  any  organization  condition 
precedent  to  employment). 

H.  R.  5738  October  2.  1941 :  To  promote  na- 
tional defense  (unlawful  to  award  contract 
or  give  work  to,  or  refuse  to  do  so.  t)ecause  of 
membership  or  noiimemberahlp  in  any  or- 
ganization) . 

H  Res.  307.  October  2.  1941:  Referring  to 
David  Lawrences  cl^arge  as  to  hindrance  of 
defense  effort.  commitU<  to  investigate 
whether  Government  has  denied  any  cr^n- 
tractor  or  individuiU  national  dcfente  work, 
ijecause  did  or  did  not.  was  or  was  not,  affVil- 
ated  with  any  labor  organization  or  any  or- 
ganization of  employers. 

H  Res.  330.  Octc*er  30.  1941:  Secretary  of 
Navy  repcrt  as  to  whether  any  regulation  In 
force  at  yards  of  Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Co.  at  Kearny.  N  J.,  discriminating 
against  man  seeking  emplcyment  because 
does  or  does  not  belong  to  uniou  or  has  or 
has  not  pcid  dues.  etc. 

H.R  5923  October  30,  1941:  To  amend 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  (employer  not 
piccluded  from  making  agreement,  etc..  strik- 
ing closed-shop  provision). 

H.R  5924  October  30.  1941:  To  amend 
Selective  S-rvice  and  Training  Act  of  1940 
(Induct  strikers  or  those  who  refuse  to  work) . 

H.R  6039  November  17.  1941:  To  protect 
the  right  to  wc;k  (to  prohibit  unlawful  pos- 
session ttf  control  of  property;  Interierence  by 
employer  with  labor  organization;  employee 
to  tise  force,  etc.,  to  keep  another  from  work; 
prevent  picket  line  from  Interf^^rlng  with 
worker?;  governing  picket  line  (follows.  In 
part.  Mich   Pub   Act.  No,  1/6.  1939). 

H  R  6040  November  17.  1941:  To  lessen 
number  of  strikes  and  to  prevent  violence  In 
connection  therewith  (defining  labor  dispute 
with  particular  reference  to  NoriU>-LaGuarc.ia 
Act  and  National  Labor  Relations  Act) . 

H.  R  6068  November  19,  1941:  To  promote 
free  flow  of  tntCT.=tatp  find  foreign  ccrmmerre 
and  to  expedite  national  defense  by  protect- 
ing members  of  labor  organizations  by  estab- 
V'  .r  •  clerrrx'aMc  standards  in  conduct  of 
;>r  r  i  rs'sniziitions,  etc  -Unions 
};f     -;.'  ■  .u  r..    uons  Act  of  1941"  (fol- 

u  V, ■   Ni  ;..i  ,  I    i.k,:.i.,i>    bill). 

H.Bes.346.  November  21.  1941:  Committee 
to  investigate  John  L.  Lewis'  and  tTnited  Mine 
Workers'  presumption  tn  declaring  no  man 
shall  work  In  coal  mines  until  Joined  I'r  -'d 
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Mine  Wcrkprs;  *h.Ht  sums  ccllectcd;  wlitther 
Intend  to  prevent  bv  mnss  picketing  or  orce. 
etc.  (H.  Res  196,  76th  Cong.  1st  sess  .  May 
18.  1939). 

H  Res.  349.  November  28,  1941:  To  refcutre 
Westbrook    Pegier    to    appear    before    Labor 
Committee  aud  set  forth  facts  and  cir  ;um 
stances  upon  which  his  charges  about  |con- 
gress  are  ba*ed 
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H  R  6371    January    13.    1942:    To    sta 
prices  and  prevent  inflation — Price  St 
tion  Act  rf  1942 

H  R  6372    January    13,    1942:    To 
employment  for,  and  seniority  rights  of, 
son.-?  enllEtlr?  or  Inducted  Into  the  mi 
Btrvlces  cf  the  UnTed  States 

H.  R  6171.  January  27,  1942:   To  repei^I 
eo-jalUd  Pensions  for  Congressmen  Act 
trcdu  ed  as  soon  as  original  act  was  sign 
P.esi  d?nt 

H  Res.  425.  January   29,    1942:   To 
committee  to  Investigate  Federal  Union 
Wwr  ri  Fell   W'.hip   Iiic  .  et  al    etc 

H  R  6743    March  6.  1942:  To  amend 
RHCkcteerlng  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (to  in 
lab'jr  untoni » 

H  R  6aC8  March  18.  1942:  To  In  part 
penmate  men  in  armed  forces  of  the  U 
States  who  are  serving  in  combat  unl 
combat  areas  (equalize  pay  with  that 
Industrial  workers  i 

H.  Res  464.  March  23.  1942:   Committee 
c:ll  L    Metcalfe  Walling.  Interrogate  hi 
his  statement  that  Nazi  propaganda  ma 
Is  behind  mi;vement   to  do  away  with 
and  hour  st.indards 

H  J  Res.  328.  June  29    1942     Requiring 
Irg  cf  information  by  Federal  employee,  < 
than  of  Pideral  Bureau  of  Investigation 
val   or    military   intelligence    services. 
atm"d  forces,  who  is  using  name  other 
one  received  at  birth,  as  to  his  original  : 
reason  for  change,  etc 

H  R  7413.  July  20.   1942:   To  relieve 
nes^men    from    bureaucratic   exactions; 
pending  power  of  the  OfSce  of  Price  Adhi 
Istration   to   make   reque?ts   for   inform 
sovght  by  its  forms  A  and  B  until  Direc 
Budget  has  pa.s,«:rd  up'm  necessity  for 
matlon   and   designated   what   shall    be 
nlshed. 


Mr.  Sprakor,  many  of  the  ideas 
pested  above  were  incorporated  m 
Jation.     Do    not    misunderstand    n 
am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  surest 
that  no  one  else  had  similar  ideas. 
I  do  say  that  I  put  the  proposed  reme- 
dies on  paper  and  introduced  them  irf  the 
House.     Space    prohibits    the    citin 
more  than  a  few. 

The  thoupht  contained  in  many  ol  the 
resolutions  and  bills  introduced  by]  me 
and  looking  toward  the  ending  of 
practice  of  grafting,  racketeering,  on 
contracts,  was  adopted  and  foilowc 
committees  of  both  the  House  and 
S.^nate. 

Let  me  cite  the  following  as  e.xan  ; 

Several   of  the  proposals  ourlin- 
the  amendmf^nts  I  offrred  to  ti>^  W 
law  were  incorporated  in  the  S:i;ui 
^hich.    on    two    occasion";,    passed 


House  by  a  2  to  1 
in  the  Senate  on 
orders. 

Price-fixing — one  leniedy  f 
tion — was  contiin-^d  :ri  'Iv  b:'. 
duced  in  NoveniG-  :  i':  1940  ar.ti 
q-:'  :'  b-:!-  A  -.:::i:ar  iv:r.''d\ 
h~  '■'ry.i\-  ■■   ri  .  :T-  c:>v-^  as 

p;  ■  ',  .  .on,-    \\ ;....  h    ar^>    t" '.:■'. 
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purpose  of  such  legislation  is  to  be  at- 
tained. 

Today  the  administration  is  still  seek- 
ing a  solution  of  the  difficulty  and  is  be- 
deviled by  its  own  failure  to  meet  the 
question  head  on.  Had  the  administra- 
tion adopted  the  legislation  I  proposed  in 
1940,  it  would  have  enabled  us  to  better 
prepare  for  national  defense,  equalized 
the  burdens  of  war.  and  avoided  many  of 
the  present  perplexing  problems  which 
irritate  us. 

A  bill  was  introduced  by  me  which 
would  have  enabled  men  in  a  struck  fac- 
tory to  have  taken  a  vote  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, as  to  whether  or  not  they  wished 
to  continue  the  strike  or  to  return  to 
work.  If  a  majority  decided  that  they 
wished  to  go  back  to  work,  they  would 
have  been  given  the  protection  of  the 
Army  in  returning  to  their  jobs. 

Anything  undemocratic,  anything  un- 
fair to  labor,  in  giving  to  the  workers 
themselves  the  right  to  decide  whether 
they  wanted  to  strike  or  to  work?  Some 
labor  bosses  might  not  have  liked  it.  but 
certainly  union  men  would  not  complain. 

As  you  know,  we  have  a  law  which 
requires  the  employer  to  reinstate  a  re- 
turning veteran.  A  bill  introduced  by 
me  provided  that  a  union  man.  return- 
ing from  the  war,  should,  on  his  return, 
be  placed  by  his  union  in  the  same  F>osi- 
tion  as  to  seniority  and  other  union  priv- 
ileges and  employment  as  he  would  have 
been  had  he  not  enlisted  or  been  drafted. 
Was  that  bill  antilabor? 

The  bill  offered  by  me  to  pay  our  fight- 
ing men  in  the  fighting  areas  the  .same 
compensation  demanded  and  paid  to 
workers  in  the  defense  plants  would  have 
gone  far  toward  treating  our  fighting 
m^n  fairly,  justlj*. 

The  foregoing  list  of  resolutions  and 
bills  shows  that  I  was  aware  of  what  was 
happening;  that  I  was  on  the  job;  that  I 
proposed  remedies,  which,  if  adopted, 
would  have 'cured  many  of  our  ills  and 
placed  us  in  a  position  to  better  meet  the 
foes  who  no- 
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IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1942 

:.T:  McGregor.  Mr.  speaker,  in  my 
'-'^.:\ion.  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every 
citizen.  Republican,  Democrat.  New  Deal- 
er, regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  to 
support  the  efforts  of  those  charged  with 
•he  responsibility  of  directing  the  present 
war.  W^  have  but  one  aim — to  help  in 
every  \v:;y  we  can. 

I  '■  i  that  criticism  for  partisan  po- 
1: ::cal  purposes  is  entirely  wrong  and  cer- 
?  :.:•.  .ould  be  discontinued  in  this  hour 
of  p-  ::^  I  ;N;  b-  ".;■  ve  that  it  would  be 
U"pa'::'-;r  ';^  :upp'U--  a  mistake. 

C  n--:u(':v-  c:;'.  rr  for  the  sincere 
p;;,„,^p  ,;-  ;r.:;-a  ;•.;   '.he  efficiency  of 


the  war  program  and  protecting  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  is  the  very  essence  of 
patriotism.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  citi- 
zen. Republican,  Democrat.  New  Dealer, 
of  every  race,  creed,  and  color,  to  see  to 
it  as  far  as  he  or  she  can  that  our  war 
efforts  are  constructive  and  efiBcient.  A 
mistake  must  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public.  President  Wilson 
said: 

In  time  of  war  we  should  not  only  have 
criticism,  but  more  criticism. 

I  fell  that  there  is  absolutely  no  sub- 
stitute for  sound  common  sense,  either 
in  time  of  war  or  in  time  of  peace. 

I  believe  that  we  Americans  are  united 
in  our  determination  to  have  efiBcient 
representation  and  responsible  govern- 
ment. I  feel  that  our  war  effort  is  being 
hindered  at  this  time  by  the  persistence 
of  certain  individuals  of  the  administra- 
tion in  maintaining  the  confusion,  the 
wastefulness,  and  the  various  social  ex- 
perimentations of  the  New  Deal. 

Let  us  unite,  regardless  of  partisan 
politics,  in  an  effort  to  win  the  war  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 


Brief  and  Unoihc;..!  Rrmr'   .:  H   m<"  Cmv- 
mittee  on  Snial!  HuMiu  Stp,  To  Be 

Taken  by  Small  Bsi^ir.*  s  To  Obtain 
War  Contracts  or  CoritracU  tor  the 
Making  of  Essential  Civii.in  Supp  is 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HOi^.  \Wxi(:rU  PATMAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15.  1942 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  appointed  by 
Speaker  S.am  R.'wburn.  composed  of. 
Representatives  Alfred  L.  Bulwinkle, 
Edward  A.  Kelly.  William  J.  Fitzgerald. 
Charles  A.  Halleck,  Leon.ard  W.  Hall, 
Walter  C.  Ploeser,  and  myself  as  chair- 
man, have  been  working  on  the  many 
problems  involving  small  business  since 
December  1941.  The  committee  has 
worked  very  hard,  oftentimes  at  night 
and  on  holidays,  to  carry  out  the  task 
assigned  to  us. 

TWO  IMPORTANT  LAWS  PASSED 

Our  committee  work  has  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  two  very  important  laws. 
One  the  Murray-Patman  Act  to  assist 
dealers  in  articles  and  commodities  that 
are  frozen  by  rationing  orders  and  that 
cannot  be  disposed  of  within  a  period  of 
6  months.  This  law  primarily  helps  au- 
tomobile and  tire  dealers,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  helps  all  concerns  coming 
within  its  terms. 

SMALLER  WAR  PLANTS  CORPORATION  BOARD 

Another  law,  known  as  the  Murrr.y- 
Patman  Small  Business  Act,  creates  tho 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  This 
bill,  signed  by  the  President  June  11, 1942. 
and  the  Beard  of  five  members  composed 
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of  Messrs.  Lou  E.  Holland,  of  Missouri, 
Chairman;  W.  S.  Shipley,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Vice  Chairman:  Sam  Abbot  Smith, 
of  Massachusetts;  James  T.  Howington, 
of  Kentucky;  and  Albert  M.  Carter,  of 
Illinois,  was  appointed  recently  and  they 
are  now  formulating  their  plans  to  put 
the  law  into  execution. 

POWER  or  SMALLER  WAB  PLANTS  CORPORATION 

Under  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpo- 
ration Act  $150,000,000  has  been  provided 
by  Congress  as  a  revolvmg  fund  and 
turned  over  to  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation  Board  for  administration. 
The  Sm.aller  War  Plants  Corporation 
may.  in  addition  to  other  things,  do  the 
following: 

First.  May  give  contracts  to  a  concern 
engaged  in  war  work  or  in  the  production 
of  essential  civilian  supplies. 

Second.  May  also  furnish  the  money 
to  assist  the  concern  or  secure  such  finan- 
cial as.sistance  for  the  concern  through 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
or  through  the  private  commercial  banks. 

Third.  May  furnish  the  money  to  as- 
sist the  concern  in  getting  additional 
equipment  and  supplies  to  gear  its  plant 
into  the  proper  production. 

Fourth.  May  furnish  the  money  to  re- 
habilitate a  plant  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  engage  in  war  production  or  produc- 
tion of  essential  civilian  supplies. 

Fifth.  May  furni.sh  the  engineering 
skill  and  talent  as  well  as  managerial 
ability  to  such  concern. 

The  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation 
may  accept  primary  contracts  itself  and 
sublet  them  to  small  concerns  by  break- 
ing up  the  large  contract  into  a  number 
of  small  contracts.  This  will  give  the 
smaller  concerns  a  reasonable  profit  in- 
stead of  compelling  them  to  accept  a  sub- 
contract at  a  loss  from  some  larger  pri- 
vate competing  concern. 

Seventh.  Contracts  may  be  let  either 
by  competitive  bids  or  on  negotiated  basis. 

Eighth.  The  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor- 
poration may  compel  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Maritime  Commission,  or  any  other 
governmental  agency,  to  give  contracts  to 
small  concerns  that  have  been  certified  as 
dependable  and  competent  by  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  to  perform  the 
work  that  these  different  agencies  desire 
performed. 

In  addition  to  our  Committee  on  Small 
Business  helping  to  secure  the  passage 
of  these  two  very  important  laws,  it  has 
materially  assisted  in  making  many  ad- 
justments helpful  to  small  business  with- 
out resorting  to  legislation. 

PRINTING    BY    SMALL    CONCERNS 

As  an  example,  on  February  16,  1942, 
our  committee  commenced  hearings  on 
the  problems  of  the  printing  industry, 
caused  by  the  war,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  privately  owned  printing  es- 
tablishments of  the  country  could  be 
helped  materially,  by  farming  out  more 
of  the  Government  printing.  We  found 
the  Public  Printer,  Mr  .A  F.  ii.-ij.T.- 
^'-i.k   vf:x  r. M.prrative. 

A;  ;ii;.-  nvMi.  ,i,  approximately  si  500.- 
000  worth  of  printing  is  being  let  or  con- 
tracts awarded  for  such  printing.  The 
amount  i.'-  ron.^tnntly  increasing. 
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The  .^':t.'i:  -ration  book  printinp  was  the 
greatcsL  ^..i.^it  prinnng  job  thai  the  world 


has  ever  known;  120,000,000  books  were 
printed  by  the  printing  industry  outside 
of  the  Government  Printing  OfiBce,  in 
7  areas,  by  30  firms. 

Gasohne-rationing  books  for  the  17 
eastern  seaboard  States  totaled  14,000,000 
and  were  printed  by  the  industry  outside 
of  Washington.  D.  C.  Five  concerns  re- 
ceived the  contract. 

Later  hearings  by  the  committee  were 
March  4,  19,  and  20. 

The  following  policy  has  been  adopted 
by  the  War  and  other  governmental 
agencies  relative  to  printing: 

a.  No  new  printing  plants  be  estab- 
lished. 

b.  That  there  be  no  expansion  of  pres- 
ent Government  printing  facilities. 

c.  That  necessary  replacements  of  ob- 
solete printing  equipment  in  existing 
Grovernment  plants  be  made  by  the  pur- 
chase of  used  or  reconditioned  ma- 
chinery. 

d.  That  all  Items  not  of  a  secret  or 
confidential  nature  may  be  printed  In 
commercial  plants,  thus  releasing  the 
available  facilities  in  the  various  Govern- 
ment field  plants  for  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  such  confidential  material 
as  is  needed  by  the  armed  forces. 

e.  That  all  requests  for  the  purchase  of 
printing  equipment — whether  or  not  it  is 
new  equipment  previously  authorized  by 
the  Joint  Committee,  or  u.sed  or  recondi- 
tioned equipment  which  can  only  be  pur- 
chased under  the  authority  of  the  Execu- 
tive order — be  cleared  through  the  War 
Production  Board  by  the  printing  and 
publishing  branch,  which  will  be  respon- 
sible for  iiscortaining  the  location  and 
availability  of  such  equipment  from  the 
industrial  machinery  branch  and  making 
the  joint  recommendations  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Purchases. 

The  following  letter  sent  out  by  the 
Public  Printer  represents  the  policy  of 
this  department  at  this  time: 

United  States  Government 

Printing  OmcE, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  30,  1942. 

As  you  know,  I  have  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  feeling  for  the  printers  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  I 
should  feel  that  way.  I  am  one  of  them,  and 
have  been  during  my  entire  adult  lifetime. 
Therefore,  if  in  any  degree  whatsoever  I  can 
lighten  their  present  burdens,  it  will  give 
me  pleasure  to  do  so. 

Consistent  with  the  Government's  interest. 
I  am  having  as  much  Federal  printing  pro- 
duced by  commercial  plants  as  current  cir- 
cumstances permit,  and  1  shall  continue  that 
policy.  I  may  also  say  that  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  cooperative  spirit  and  disposition 
which  commercial  printers  have  manifested 
in  doing  this  work.  It  is  expected  that  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  Just  ended  June  30, 
1942,  the  volume  will  reach  the  unprecedent- 
ed sum  of  $10,000,000.  Constant  efforts  are 
being  made  to  improve  the  procedures  under 
which  excess  Federal  printing  is  procured, 
so  that  rules  and  regulations  will  not  im- 
pose unnecessary  burdens  upon  commercial 
suppliers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  E.  Giegengack. 

Public  Printer. 

FIELD  OFFICES  WILL  GUIDE  MANXTFACIURrr  .-    .'  fM 
DESntI  CONTRACTS 

\':  spPMkpr,  t]-ip  Smaller  W^r  F\arii5 
C  'r-p.  .r.r;r>n  w:,i:  rii^ubtless  esta :■::-':  field 
ofEces.  Tliese  field  oflBces  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  in  connection  with  the  War 


Production  Board  field  offices.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  the  offices,  that  are  now  known 
as  contract  distribution  oflBces  and 
finance  sections  of  the  local  War  Produc- 
tion Board  oflBces,  will  be  abolished  smd 
an  entirely  new  set-up-  in  their  places 
will  be  established,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpora- 
tion. 

In  either  event,  anyone  who  desires  in- 
formation about  how^  to  convert  a  plant 
into  war  work  or  into  tlie  production  of 
essential  civilian  supplies,  should  visit 
the  War  Production  Board  oflRce  nearest 
to  his  hom.e.  There  he  will  find  all  the 
information  that  he  could  possibly  obtain 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  War  Production  Board  ofBce  of 
Information  has  published  the  following 
advice : 

CONSULT  WAR   PRODUCTION  BOARD  MEN   ON   STEPS 
TO    TAKE 

The  sources  of  war  orders  are: 

1  Buying  agencies,  like  the  Army,  Navy. 
Maritime  Commission,  and  Treasury,  which 
are  the  keystones  of  procurement.  These 
oflBces  as  listed  on  page  5. 

2  Larpe  companies  which  need  the  help  of 
smaller  firms  under  subcontracts. 

To  determine  which  buying  office  or  prime 
contractor  is  likely  to  have  work  that  you  can 
do.  the  War  Production  Board  operates  field 
offices  in  120  cities,  listed  on  page  5.  These 
offices  are  staffed  with  engineers  and  advisers 
on  procurement  and  financial  problems. 
They  do  not  sign  contracts,  but  guide  manu- 
facturers to  procurement  officers  and  con- 
tractors. 

By  now  most  factory  owners  have  taken  the 
first  step  toward  war  work — a  complete  stirvey 
of  their  facilities.  But  Lf  you  have  not  dene 
this,  you  should  without  delay.  A  good  sxir- 
vey  begins  with  your  firm  s  business  record 
and  includes  a  description  of  normal  products 
made  in  your  plant,  the  experience  of  mana- 
gerial and  sujjervisory  personnel,  previous 
war  production  experience,  a  financial  state- 
ment, and  the  names  of  some  past  and  present 
customers. 

Take  stock  of  your  labor  situation,  too. 
List  the  number  of  your  employees  and  tell 
their  skills,  outlining  peak  employment  of 
your  plant  for  one.  two,  and  three  shifts. 
Describe  the  available  labor  supply  and  the 
competition  for  it,  and  note  existing  and 
nearby  wage  rates. 

Put  dowii  your  location,  transportation 
facilities,  and  avaUable  power  and  water 
facilities. 

Make  lay-out  plans — accompanied  by  pho- 
tographs— for  each  section  of  yoiu:  plant. 

Finally,  compUe  a  list  of  all  tools,  including 
the  types,  makes,  ages,  sizes,  and  serial  num- 
bers, as  well  as  the  tolerances  usually  fol- 
lowed. 

Your  survey  will  do  you  the  most  good  at 
the  following  places: 

a.  The  nearest  field  office  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board. 

b.  The  Army's  district  procurement  offices 
(by  writing  to  the  office  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tpry  of  the  War  Department  In  Washington, 
you  may  get  a  copy  of  .^rrrv  Purchase  Infor- 
mation Bulletin) . 

c.  The  Navy's  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts (a  booklet.  Selling  to  the  Navy,  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  Bureau  at  the 
Na%7  Department.  Washington). 

d.  Prime  contractors  (ac^dresses  and  other 
Information  may  be  obtained  by  bona  fide 
manufacturers  at  War  Production  Board 
offices ) . 

One  final  tip:  Take  your  engineer  along 
when  you  go  after  war  work.  He  is  your  best 
salesman. 


The  War  Production  B  a'^d   h 
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nearest  War  Production  Board  fiijd  of- 
fice for  engineering,  procurementi,  and 
financial  advice.  This  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, continue  to  be  the  correct  :.dv:ce 
even  though  there  are  changes  i  i  the 
field  oflQces  by  rea.son  of  the  creat  en  oX 
the  Smaller  War  Plant-s  Corporati(  n. 

The  War  Production  Board  has  \.ldely 
published  the  following  information: 


BKANCKES   AID   SPEf.lUC    INDUSTRILS 

In  addition  to  the  Information  av 
at  procurement  sigencies  and  War  Prod 
Bc>ard  field  ofBces.  manufacturers  may  ( 
advice  as  to  possible  conversion.s  Ire 
Industry  branches  ot  the  War 
Board 

For  data  on  conversion,  on  Wat  Pro 
Bo.\rd   orders   affecting   the   industry 
any   problem   peculiar   to  a   given   uic 
the  factory  owner  should  write  the 
chief  of  the  branch  for  his  Industry,  i 
of   the   War  Production   B)ard.  Washi 
D   C      The  Indu-^try  branches  include: 

Automotive. 

Rubber  and  rubber  prcduct.s. 

Textiles  clothing,  and  leather  goods. 

Food  supply 

Con.sumeis  durable  goods.' 

Pulp  and  paper 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Service  and  distribution  office  and 
machinery 

Construction  machinery. 

Special  industrial  machinery 

Air  conditioning  and  commercial 
atlon 

Transportation  equipment 

Communications  equipment. 

Farm  machinery  and  equipment. 

General  industrial  equipment. 

Health  supplies 

Toiletries  and  cosmetics 

Safety  and  technical  equipment. 

Plumbmn  and  heatinc 

Lumber  and  lumber  products. 

Buildine  materials. 

Containers 

Furniture  and  bedding. 

Beverages  and  tobacco. 
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Thp  War  Production  Board  field 
where  one  should  commence  his 
for  a  contract  to  perform  war  w 
engage  in   the  production  of  es.-^ 
civilian  supplies,  are  located  as 


Alabama:  Birmingham.  301  Phoeni.x  build- 
ing 

Arizona-  Phoenix    406  Secnrity  Bull 

Arkansas:    Kcrt    Smith.    13   North    &( 
Street:   Little  Rock    301  Rector  BuUdi: 

CF.lifornia:  San  Francisco.  ir!55  : 
Street;  Fresno.  31+  318  Mattel  Buildli 
Angeles.  1031  S<:uth  Broadway:  Oaklnt 
Fina-  clal  Center  Bt:;lc)ing:  San  Die? 
Union  Building;  Sacramento,  Farmprs 
Mechanic's  Building, 

Colorado:   Denver.  708  Kittredge  Bu  Idlng; 
Pueblo.  Star  Journal  Building 
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'  Includes    clocks    and    watches,    ele 
appliances,  lamps  and  bulbs,  fractional 
power  motors,  electroplating,  portable 
end  lanterns,  sewing  machines,  silverw 
plated    ware,   chinaware.   cutlery,    glas 
glassware,  metal   signs,   and   mirrors; 
erators.  domestic,  mechanical  and  ice 
sils    and    tableware;    amusement    ma 
dry-cell    batteries,    flashlights 
and  records,  and  vending  machines;  a 
and  sporting  goods,  bicycles  and  wheel 
caskets   and    morticians'   gocas.   jeweir 
findings,    motion    pictures,    musical    ii 
ments.   ofBce    supplies    (excluding    fur^ 
and    machines  I ;    pens,    pencils,    and 
supplies:  photographic  equipment,  soil 
UoiLi-pictare  equ.praent,  and  toys. 
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Connecticut:  Hartford.  Phoeni.i  Bank 
Building;  Bridgeport.  144  Golden  Hill  Street; 
New  Haven.  514  Liberty  Buildii.g. 

Delaware:  Wilmington.  314  Pcnn  Building. 

Florida:  Jacksonville.  730  Lynch  Building: 
Miami.  701  Congress  Building:  Tampa,  901 
Wallace   So.    Building, 

Georgia:  Atlanta.  116  Candler  Building, 

Idaho:  Boise.  409  Capital  Securities  Build- 
ing. 

Illinois:  Chicago.  20  North  Wacker  Drive; 
Decatur,  308  Standard  Office  Building;  Peoria, 
second  floor.  Alliance  Building;  Springfield. 
407  Leland  Office  Building, 

Indiana:  Evansvil'e.  8  Koenig  Building; 
Port  Wayne.  410  Utility  Building;  Indianapo- 
lis. Circle  Tower  Building.  South  Bend.  206 
City  National  Bank  BuildinR 

Icwa :  Des  Moines.  708  Crocker  Building. 

Kansas:  Wichita.  1314  Union  National  Bank 
Building. 

Kentucky:  Louisville.  200  Tcdd  Building 

Louisiana:  New  Orleans.  423  Canal  Build- 
ing:  Shievepcrt.  916  Giddens  Lane  Building. 

Maine:  Eangcr.  44  Central  Street;  Port- 
land, 14:2  High  Street. 

Maryland:  Baltimore.  1254  Baltimore  Trust 
Co 

Mas^achusettd:  Boston.  17  Court  Street; 
Fall  Riv?r.  27  South  Main  Street:  Lowell.  Sun 
Building.  8  Merrimac  Street:  Springfield.  95 
State  Street:  Worcester.  State  Mutual  Build- 
ing 

Michigan:  Detroit,  7310  Woodward  Avenue; 
Grand  F^pids,  1004  Michigan  National  Bank 
Buildinfi:  Iron  Mountain,  400  Commercial 
National  Bank  Building. 

Minnesota:  Dulrith.  418  Federal  Building; 
MinneapoMs,  326  Midland  Bnnk  Building. 

Missisfippl:  Jackson.  605  Tower  Building. 

Missouri:  Kansas  City  508  Mutual  Build- 
ing. St.  Louis.  1131  Paul  Brown  Building. 

Montana:  Helena,  222  Power  Block  Annex. 

Nebraska:  Omaha,  501  Grain  Exchange 
Bui!ding 

Nevada:   Reno,  Saviers  Building. 

New  Hampshire:  Manchester,  Amoskeag  In- 
dustries Building. 

New  Jersey:  Newark.  Globe  Building;  Cam- 
den, Brcadway  Stevens  Building;  Trenton, 
City  Center  Building 

New  Mexico:  Albuquerque.  103 'j  West  Cen- 
tral Avenue. 

New  York:  Albany.  Standard  Building; 
Brooklyn,  16  Court  Street;  Buffalo.  212  Man- 
ufacture's and  Traders  Bank  Building;  New 
York  City.  Chanin  Building;  Rochester.  Com- 
merce Building;  Syracuse.  302  Starrett  Syra- 
cuse Building;  Utica.  First  National  Bank 
Building 

North  Carolina:  Charlotte  New  Liberty  Life 
Building.  Raleigh.  Sir  Walter  Hotel  Building. 

North  Dakota:  Bismarck.  14  First  National 
Bank  Building 

Ohio:  Canton.  601  Commercial  Building; 
Cincinnati.  804  Union  Titist  Building:  Cleve- 
land. Union  Commerce  Building:  Columbus. 
513  East  Town  Street;  Dayton.  819  Third  Na- 
tional Bank  Building;  Toledo.  833  Security 
Bank  Building;  Youngstown.  1002  Union  Na- 
tional Bank  Building. 

Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  City.  540  Key  Build- 
ing; Tulsa.  435  Kennedy  Building. 

Oregon:   Portland.  815  Bedell  Building. 

Pennsylvania:  Allentown.  506  Hamilton 
Street;  Chester.  12-14  East  Fifth  Street;  Erie. 
715  Erie  Trust  Co.  Building;  Harrisburg.  112 
Market  Street:  Johnstown.  United  States  Na- 
tional Bank  Building;  Lancaster.  655  Wool- 
worth  Bu:lding;  Norristown.  Norristown  Penn 
Trust  Co  :  Philadelphia.  Broad  Street  Station 
Building;  Pittsburgh.  405  Fulton  Buildine: 
Reading.  615  Penn  Street;  Scranton.  415  First 
National  Bank  Building;  Wilkes-Barre,  53 
^\  -•  'tarket  Street;  Williamsport,  Susque- 
I  :.  Tiust  Co  Building;  York,  25  North 
D...-.-    .--.reet. 

R;.  <'e  Island:  Providence,  530  Indvistrlal 
T-  ..  :  Building. 
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South  Carolina:  Columbia,  204-206  Man- 
sen  Building. 

South  Dakota:  Sioux  Falls.  309-410  Bcyce 
Greely  Bjilding. 

Tennessee:  Chattanooga.  909  910  James 
Building;  Knoxville,  204-205  Goode  Build- 
ing; Memphis.  2112  Sterick  Building;  Nash- 
ville. 1014  Stahlman  Building, 

Texas:  Dillas.  Fidelity  Building;  El  Paso, 
222  El  Pa.so  National  Bank  Building;  Houston! 
ninth  floor.  Electric  Building:  San  Antonio, 
816  Majestic  Building 

Utah:  Salt  Lake  City.  306  David  Keith 
Building. 

Vermont;   Montpelier.   12  State  Street 

Virginia:  Norfolk.  526  Dickson  Building; 
Richmond.  10  South  Fifth  Street;  Roanoke. 
118  Kirk  Avenue  SW. 

Washington:  Seattle.  White-Henry-Sfuart 
Building:  Spokane.  Old  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, 

West  Virginia:  Chfrleston.  24  Capital  City 
Building;  Clarksburg.  759- 7G1  Empire  Na- 
ticiial  Bank  Building;  Huntington,  309  311 
West  Virginia  Building,  Wheeling,  Fidelity 
Building. 

Wisconsin  :  Appleton.  341  West  College  Ave- 
nue: Eau  Claire.  128 '^  Graham  Avenue; 
Madison.  405  Washington  Building:  Milwau- 
kee. 7006  Plaukiiiicn  Building;  Wausau  408 
Third  Street, 

Wyoming:  Casper.  Box  1211. 
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MEMORIAL  ADDREFS 


li.;^<.  JJHN  L.  RANLiN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Edward  Thomas  Taylor,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative  from   the   State  of   Colorado 

Mr,    RANKIN    of    Mississippi.       Mr. 
Speaker ,  it  is  a  sad  privilege  to  say  a  few 
words  in  memory  of  our  former  colleague 
Hen.  Edward  T.  Taylor,  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  an  ideal  legislator.  He 
had  been  a  Member  of  the  House  for 
many  years,  and  was  far  along  in  life 
when  I  first  came  here.  He  was  even 
then  regarded  as  one  of  the  elder  states- 
men, and  I  can  never  forget  his  kindness 
his  courtesy,  and  his  helpfulness  to  me 
as  a  new  Member  of  Congress. 

He  was  a  real  democrat,  who  could 
"wa^k  with  kings  nor  lose  the  common 
touch."  He  had  a  hold  on  the  people  of 
Colorado  that  I  dare  say  has  seldom  been 
equaled  and  never  excelled  by  anyone  else 
in  all  the  history  of  that  great  State. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  po.sition  which  he  occu- 
pied at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  wielded 
a  tremendous  influence  on  the  legislative 
life  of  this  Nation. 

In  all  the  bitter  battles  through  which 
we  have  passed  in  recent  years  he  main- 
tained the  love  and  resppct.  as  well  as 
the  confidence  of  every  Member  of  the 
House. 

In  private  life  he  was  an  ideil  citizen. 
We  lived  in  the  same  hotel  for  many 
years,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  ev'?r  knew  a 
more  delightful  couple  than  he  and  Mrs. 
Taylor. 

I  was  on  a  trip  with  them  to  Ali  ki 
once.    We  ate  at  the  same  taMe  ain-ing 
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a  large  portion  of  a  voyage  of  many 
thousands  of  miles,  and  I  do  not  believe 
I  have  ever  been  in  the  company  of  a 
more  congenial  pair. 

They  often  brought  to  my  mind  a  little 
poem  I  read  many  years  ago,  which  I 
believe  was  written  by  Ella  Wheeler  V/il- 
cox,  in  which  she  said: 

Dreaming  of  love,  the  ardent  mind  of  youth 
Conceives  it  one  of  passion's  brief  delights. 

Of  keen  desires  and  raptures,  but  in  truth 
These    are    but    milestones    to    sublimer 
heights. 

Alter  the  highway,  swept  by  strong  emotions. 
Where  wild  winds  blow  and  piteous  sun 
rays  beat. 
After  the  billows  of  tempestuous  ocean 
Fair  mountain  summits  wait  the  lovers' 
feet. 

The  path  is  narrow  but  the  view  is  wide 
And   beauteous   the   outlook    toward    the 
west, 
And  those  who  view  it  walk   there  side  by 
side. 
Leaving  below  the  valleys  of  unrest; 
And  on  the  radiant  altitudes  above 
Know  the  serene  intensity  of  love. 

Their  memories  will  live  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  knew  them:  and  his  name  will 
be  perpetuated  in  the  history  of  his  great 
and  growing  State. 
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OF 


HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  MISSOtJRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  07  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Monday,  July  20.  1942 

Mr,  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  including 
letters  which  are  self-explanatory,  as 
follows: 

PARITY 

July  11.  1942. 
Mr.  J.  W   Beamer. 

Centralia.  Mo. 

Dear  Mr.  Beamer:  Your  letter  of  July  7 
has  Just  come  In  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  from 
you  again. 

I  note  you  favor  selling  corn  and  wheat 
below  parity  to  get  cheap  feed  for  your  live- 
stock. I  can  understand  how  you  feel  about 
It  because  I  have  been  feeding  cattle  and  hogs 
myself  for  many  years  and  buy  feed  every 
year.  Mrs.  Cannon  has  Just  handed  me  a 
bill  which  came  in  the  same  mail  with  your 
letter  for  a  couple  loads  of  Illinois  corn  at 
91  cents  a  bushel.  So  you  can  see  it  is  to  my 
Interest  to  buy  feed  at  the  lowest  price  at 
which  I  can  buy  it.  You  and  I  are  both  In 
exactly  the  same  boat. 

But  the  thing  that  we  farmers  must  not 
lose  sight  of  Is. that  the  price  of  hogs  and 
cattle  and  the  price  of  wheat  and  corn  does 
not  depend  on  supply  and  demand.  That 
was  true  when  we  were  boys  but  now  the 
price  of  everything  we  sell  is  governed  by  laws 
parsed  by  Congress  and  is  being  held  down 
by  law. 

And  the  same  thing  Is  true  of  everything  we 
buy.  The  price  of  everything  we  use — ma- 
chinery, harness,  fertilizer,  furniture,  clothes, 
lumber,  and  hardware  Is  governed  by  law 
»nd  has  been  increased  by  law. 

The  price  of  the  labor  that  enters  Into  the 
production   of  everything   the  country  uses 


is  no  longer  governed  by  economic  law  as 
it  was  In  the  old  days,  but  by  labor  laws 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  bv  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The'y  are  good 
laws  and  I  voted  for  all  of  them,  but  the 
farmer  is  entitled  to  the  same  kind  of  a  law 
to  enable  him  to  pay  the  extra  costs  imposed 
upon  hiin  by  these  laws  for  labor  and 
industry. 

And  there  is  where  our  pAblem  comes  in 
today  City  and  factory  prices  have  run 
wa^  ahead  cf  farm  prices  simpiv  because  they 
have  these  laws.  In  the  last  war  hogs  went 
as  high  as  $28  a  hundred.  Now  we  are  get- 
ting less  than  $15— Just  about  half  what  we 
got  during  the  last  war.  But  a  binder  that 
cost  $138  then  costs  $259  now.  Rough  lum- 
ber that  cost  $24  90  a  hundred  then  costs 
$46  20  a  hundred  now,  A  kitchen  chair 
that  cost  81  cents  then  now  costs  $156 — 
nearly  twice  what  they  cost  in  the  last  war. 
When  we  uspd  to  build  a  hcure.  we  paid 
bricklayers  $33,40  a  week  and  now  they  make 
$64.85  a  week,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the 
increase.  Then  we  paii"  electricians  $23.52 
a  week  and  nc  v  they  get  $58  04  a  week— and 
so  on 

In  other  words,  the  farmers  get  about  half 
what  they  got  in  the  last  war  and  everybody 
els,'  gets  about  twice  what  they  got  in  the 
last  war — all  because  of  laws  passed  by 
Congress. 

We  have  been  putting  up  a  hard  fight  over 
here  for  the  last  20  years  to  get  Congress  to 
pass  laws  that  will  do  for  farm  prices  what 
the  transportation  act  does  for  freight  rates, 
what  the  wage-hour  law  does  for  factory 
wages,  what  the  coal  law  and  tl^e  oil  law  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  laws,  that  arbitrarily  raise 
wages  and  profits,  do  for  labor  and  industry. 
But  all  we  have  been  able  to  get  for  the 
farmer  after  all  these  years  of  hard  fighting 
is  the  one  law  giving  him  bare  parity.  That 
is  about  half  what  the  law  does  for  labcr 
and  Industry  but  It  is  the  best  we  could  get. 
Now  they  are  trying  to  destroy  our  one  low 
by  .<^e!ling  below  parity.  Tliey  are  smart 
enough  to  pick  out  something  we  farmers  U5e 
ourselves.  They  make  it  lock  like  we  will 
make  money  if  the  corn  and  wheat  farmer 
Icses  money.  But  the  one  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  that  when  we  get  cheap  corn  and  cheap 
wheat  we  have  broken  down  the  only  farm 
pr;re  law  we  have  been  able  to  get  and  when 
we  break  it  down  on  feed  the  next  thing  will 
be  to  brc^ak  it  down  on  everything  else  the 
farmer  prcduces.  I  have  been  feeding  stock 
since  1917— for  25  years — and  you  have  prob- 
ably been  feeding  as  long  as  1  have.  We  have 
sold  hogs  high  and  we  have  sold  them  low — 
as  low  as  $3  a  hundred — and  we  know  that 
when  we  have  cheap  corn  we  have  cheap  hogs 
and  when  we  have  high  corn  we  have  high 
hogs.  Farm  prices  go  together  and  If  we  once 
let  them  break  down  parity  it  is  Just  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  they  break  down  all  farm 
prices.  And  everybody  else's  law  and  every- 
body else's  wages  and  prices  will  stay  up. 
And  every  year  the  farmer  will  drop  a  little 
further  behind. 

Our  only  hope  Is  for  our  farmers  to  stick 
together  and  support  parity  on  everything. 
Give  the  corn  and  wheat  fanner  a  fair  price 
and  then  we  will  get  a  fair  price  for  livestock. 
You  remember  nobody  was  hungry  when 
wheat  was  $2  40  and  hogs  were  $28.  but  we 
had  bread  lines  and  soup  kitchens  in  every 
city  and  had  to  start  relief  when  wheat  was 
30  cents  and  hogs  $3. 

It  is  a  very  serious  question  because  parity 
means  fair  prices  now  and  fair  prices  when 
peace  comes  instead  of  the  collapse  we  had 
after  the  last  war.  Parity  means  a  square 
deal  for  the  farmer  and  It  means  a  square 
deal  for  everybody  the  farmer  does  business 
with.  You  trade  in  Centralia  and  Mexico. 
Once  in  a  while  you  drive  up  to  Paris  or  down 
to  Fulton.  If  you  get  fair  prices  for  what 
you  sell,  the  businessmen  In  Centralia.  Mex- 
ico, Paris,  and  Fulton  get  good  bufainess  from 
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you.  But  if  you  get  the  starvation  prices  you 
got  back  in  the  twenties,  the  merchants  and 
professional  men  in  Centralia.  Mexico.  Paris, 
and  Fulton  have  to  take  the  same  starvation 
patronage  from  you  as  in  the  last  depression. 

I  wish  ycu  would  think  this  over  and  let 
me  known  what  you  think  we  ought  to  do— 
whether  you  think  we  ought  to  let  them 
break  down  parity  while  the  laws  for  labor 
and  industry  stay  put.  or  whether  you  think 
we  ought  to  insist  en  decent  prices  and  a 
living  wage  on  the  farm  as  well  as  In  the 
factory. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Your  friend. 

Clarence  Cannon. 

FARM    SECtnUTT 

Jtn-T  18.  1942. 
Mr.  R   M.  Thomson. 

St.  Charles.  Mo. 
Dear  Mr.  Thomson:  Am  In  receipt  of  your 
letter  relative  to  the  appropriation  for  Farm 
Security  and  much  appreciate  hearing  from 
ycu. 

In  response  to  your  inquiry  Farm  Security 
Is  one  of  the  fcur  emergency  relief  agencies. 
In  order  to  re«>ue  the  country  from  the  de- 
pression, the  Works  Progress  Administration, 
the  National  Youth  Administration,  the 
Civilian  Con.^ervation  Corps,  and  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  were  established. 
They  were  organized  as  relief  measures,  and 
it  was  announced  at  the  time  that  as  soon  as 
the  need  for  these  emergency  expenditures 
was  past  they  would  be  discontinued. 

The  countrv  has  now  recovered  from  the 
depression.  Need  for  large  expenditures  for 
unemployment,  farm  credit,  and  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  camps  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

In  accordance  with  the  program  cf  reduc- 
ing these  emergency  apprcpriaticns  as  soon 
as  conditions  permitted.  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration appropriations  were  reduced 
from  $1,350,650,000  in  the  1941  blU  to  $280,- 
000000  in  this  year's  bill. 

National  Youth  Administration  was  re- 
duced from  $157,159,000  in  the  1941  bill  to 
$61,274,000  in  this  year's  bill. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  reduced 
from  $280,000,000  in  the  1941  bill  to  r.othing 
in  this  year's  bill  and  was  completely  wiped 
out. 

Farm  Security  Administration  was  re- 
duced from  $59,000,000  for  grants  and  admin- 
istration, and  $125,000,000  for  loans,  a  total 
of  $184,000,000  in  the  1941  bill,  to  $25,319,557 
for  grants  and  administration  and  $70,000,000 
for  loans,  a  total  of  $95,319,557.  In  this  year's 
bill  as  It  passed  the  House, 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the 
percentage  cf  reduction  made  by  the  House 
in  Farm  Security  Administration  funds  was 
far  less  than  In  any  of  the  other  three  de- 
pression activities.  It  Is  also  to  be  noted 
that  the  House  did  not  in  any  way  cripple 
Farm  Security  Administration  as  has  been 
represented  but  made  ample  provision  not 
only  for  the  administration  of  Farm  Security 
Administration  loans  already  made,  but  ap- 
propriated $70,000,000  for  new  additional 
loans,  the  most  generous  treatment  that  has 
been  given  any  nonwar  appropriation  by  this 
Congress. 

Farm  Security  Administration  Is  still 
needed,  although  to  a  reduced  degree,  and  on 
that  account  I  have  insisted  that  it  be  made 
an  exception  and  am  certain  you  will  agree 
that  the  $135,319,557  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  final  conference  report  makcg 
ample  provision  for  all  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration activities. 

The  Senate  wanted  to  appropriate  an 
additional  $80000.000  which  would  have 
brought  It  up  to  the  largest  amount  appro- 
priated at  the  extreme  depth  cf  the  depres- 
sion. I  think  anyone  will  agree  that  such  a 
sum  is  unjustified  now  that  the  couni:,  - 
cut    of    the    depression — and    etpecially    ui 
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▼lew  of  the  fact  that  every  dollar  of  It 
be  bcrrcvied  by  the  Government.     For 
addit.cral  »l6oO  the  Senaie  wanted   tb 
propriate    fcr    the    Farm    Security    Adni 
traticn  som'-bcdy  mujt   buy  11.000  wc 
*'amps  and  bonds  which  ought  to  go 
oprratione. 

The   Jcmt    Committee   on    the 
of      Nonessential      Expenditures,      gen 
known  85  the  Byrd   committee,  urged 
the   Farm  S'ctjr.ty    AclministraiiCii    be 
pletely  ahf '  .s  nonessential  and 

volving  ev;  .'e  of   fund?^   which 

be  devoted  to  the  war  program.  I  opbosed 
this  course — although  I  rocelved  hur  dreds 
cf  letters  from  all  over  the  country,  ir  clud- 
ir.g  letters  from  St  Charles,  urging  c<:nr.pll- 
ance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Non- 
esBential    ETp?nditurrs    Committee 

As   a    matter   cf    fact    I   took   the    1 
Farm  Security  Administration  apprcpr: 
from  the  time  it  was  first  organ  zed  a 
committee   reported   out   the    largest 
priations  we  cculd  secure      But  the  tirne 
new  ccme  for  elirainaticn  of  all  uone^ 
expenditures.     We  are  In  a  great  war  a 
face    a    mere    sericus    situation    than 
people  realize.     The  revenue  bill  new 
the   House   la   far  short  of  the   revenvle 
quired  by  the  Treasury  to  mc^t  the  mln 
war  expenditures.     We  must  eliminate 
dollar   of   expense    not   required   by    th« 
The  flr^t  thing  is  to  win  the  wnr 

Am  certain  every  patriotic  Americar 
een.  In  tlme.s  like  these,  will  Insist  on 
duction   of   the  relief   appropriations 
Oovernment  in  proportion  to  the  red 
In  unemployment,  and  I  trust  t/ie  Am^ 
people  will  support  our  efforts  here  to 
this    partial    reduction    In    the,se    vast 
which  should   be  devoted   to  the  Arm 
Navy. 

I   have  taken   particular  Interest  In 
Ing  appropriations   and  legislation   brt^ef. 
tfi  St.   Charle.s   County.     The   1939  40 
payment  check-s.  which  could  not  hav 
paid-  without  my  support,  pa'd  direct 
Charles  County  farmers   in  cash   SI 45 
on  wheat  alone.     The  total  prlce-adju 
payments  tc  St.  Charles  Countv  farm< 
to  the  close  of  1940  amounted  to  $552 
None    cf    this    money    stayed    on    the 
Every  dollar  of  It  went  to  town,  so  th 
only   the  farmers  but  every  businessn 
St    Charie.<i  County  prcflt£>d      When 
prefsicn  hit  St.  Charles  busine-ssmen 
because  dollars  had  quit  ccming  In  fn 
Charles  C^untv  farmers      They  were 
30  cents  for  wheat  and  $3  for  hogs  1 
of  parity  prices. 

In  the  parity -payment  vote  of  last  week 
to  put  the  prlct  cf  wheat  up  to  $1  35  jiarity. 
8t  Charl-3  County  would  have  picfited 
1640  067  150  on  the  basis  of  her  1941  crop 
St  ChAT'es  County  farmers  and  Sr  Cliarles 
County  businessmen  were  entitled  tc  that 
$640,067.60  at  parity  prices.  And  tl  at  is 
only  a  small  part  of  their  loss  became  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  other  cropj  and 
Itvest^cck  runs  up  Into  the  mllUci  s.  It 
would  not  have  been  a  hand-out.  but  what 
cur  farmers  should  have  on  a  ba«is  cf  what 
everylxjdy  else  L«  getting.  I."  ^^^  c !.  irlcs 
County    had    received    parity    pr;r  *-  !>-)dy 

would  need  the  Work  Projects  .A  .-r..  >tra- 
tlon.  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  ir  the 
Farm  Secuntv  Administration. 

With  appreciation  of  your  letttr    .:  j   *'ith 
best  wishes. 

Your  friend 

C  ■  '.  ■  f  ■     f    I    '.  r.-  ■' 

WINNING  THi.     A  ^.1 

JVl Y    A       . 

Mrs   Id.   r--- 

vf  '      W  ■ 

:^-'::    M:i,-     Fi\tt      Hav-^'   •;    ■'    >-.!.-      {    Ju:v 
14  aiKi   ..rri   !:---;:i:.;d  'j  rv  ..,:    -iit'  -d  n 
winnlr..:   -   -►•  -.v-ir       Tr..i'    i-   ■^     pr   iir  i; 
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The  declaration  cf  war  was  prompt  and 
unanimous,  and  from  that  day  to  this  Con- 
gress has  provided  every  item  for  prepara- 
tion and  tvery  dollar  for  winning  the  war 
which  the  President  and  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  requested. 

In  submitting  the  conference  report  on 
the  last  war  bill  this  afternoon.  I  cabled  at- 
tention to  this  lind  asked  lor  any  instances 
in  which  Congress  has  failed  to  provide  every- 
thing needed  or  requested  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  If  anyone  knows  of  anything 
which  has  not  been  provided  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  of  it 

There  has  been  no  congressional  delay  or 
deficiency  or  delinquency  of  any  kind.  Con- 
gress has  provided  more  efficiently  and  more 
expeditiously,  and  lu  larger  meai-iire,  every 
requirement  for  victory,  and  every  prjvisicn 
fcr  the  health  and  safety  and  weliare  of 
our  forces  in  this  war  than  in  any  other  war 
ever  fought  by  this  country  or  any  ether 
country 

Congress  has  as  you  suggest,  made  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  its  first  business,  an.i  that 
business  has  now  been  completely  disposed 
of.  There  is  no  estimate  or  requisition  pend- 
ing In  either  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions or  in  the  Congress  for  further  supplies 
or  further  action  of  any  kind.  The  Nation 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  prompt  ^*ay 
In  which  Congress  has  provided  for  every 
war  need  and  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  men  in  particular. 

So.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  meant 
by  Washington  playing  politics.  There  has 
been  no  politics  here  on  either  side  of  the 
House.  All  votes  m  the  House  have  been 
more  nearly  on  economic  lines,  and  less  along 
political  lines,  thun  I  have  known  since  tiie 
last  World  War. 

So  fiir  a.i  the  control  of  inflation  is  con- 
cerned. I  myself  reported  the  Price  Ac'minis- 
tration  app)roprlatlon  bill  to  the  House  which 
disposed  of  it  in  less  fime  thim  any  major 
appropriation  this  session.  As  I  stated  on  the 
floor,  I  voted  on  every  occasion,  both  in  the 
committee  and  in  the  House,  for  the  largest 
amount  that  cculd  be  appropriated.  Please 
let  me  know  what  mere  is  expected. 

As  to  playing  to  the  farm  vote,  any  farmer 
in  M.ssoun  will  absolve  me  from  that  chaige. 
I  wo.ked  for  farm  legislation  long  before  the 
Farm  Bureau  was  ever  heard  cf  I  saw  ihe 
fanners  bankrupted  after  the  last  war.  I 
saw  farm  prices  fall  until  you  could  not  sell 
a  farm  under  the  sheriff's  hammer  because  no 
one  would  bid.  Tiie  banks  would  not  lend  a 
dime  on  the  best  farm  In  the  Ninth  D.strict 
But  the  prices  of  everything  the  farmer  had 
to  buy  stayed  up.  I  saw  the  deflation  spread 
from  the  farm  to  the  town  until  every  busl- 
nes.«man  was  involved  because  the  farmer 
could  not  buy.  The  farmer  has  never  fully 
rect^vered  frtmi  that  depression  although 
everybody  else  is  now  doing  better  than  they 
did  during  the  last  war. 

I  am  against  a  return  of  that  and  will 
continue  U)  be  against  It.  It  is  no  new  thing 
for  me  to  be  working  for  Ipgislation  to  pre- 
vent it  I  have  been  fighting  for  legislation 
to  prevent  It  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress As  an  indication  that  there  is  no  pol- 
itics in  It,  I  have  not  sent  out  a  speech  to 
the  district  In  the  last  year  and  a  half,  al- 
though It  has  always  been  my  custom  to  mail 
out  speecht's  at  regular  intervals  by  way  cf 
report  to  the  people  at  home.  Since  the  war 
there  has  bee:i  n:j  time  for  it  and  I  trust  it 
has  not  been  necessary.  The  people  at  heme — 
God  bless  them — have  looked  after  my  polit- 
ical fences  for  me  and  I  have  tried  to  make  it 
up  to  them  by  devoting  all  attention  to 
business  and  none  to  politics. 

With  ci*".  :  'ppreciation  of  your  kindness  In 
WTitlUt  nil  1  w.th  the  hope  that  you  will  let 
;!>■  iiave  any  further  suggestions  which  may 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.\R2vS 

OF 
or    CALirORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1942 

Mr.  KRAMER,  Mr.  Sp>?ake!'.  under 
leave  to  ex.end  my  retnaiki  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  loliowing  article  from 
a  Los  Angeles  paper: 

C.   I.    O.    LEADZRS    ASK    PRESIDENT  TO   OP!  N    SECOND 
FT^ONT    AT    ONCE 

Thirty-eight  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations leaders  here  have  decided  t  lat  Allied 
Nations'  war  strategy  should  Inclule  imme- 
diate provisions  for  a  second  front.  They  fccnt 
a  mtssage  so  informing  President  Roosevelt, 
advising  him  that  "only  Immediatt  land  In- 
vasion of  Wtsrern  Europe  will  guarantee  win- 
ning the  war." 

Signers  of  the  telegram  are  Phillip  M.  Con- 
nelley,  local  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations council  secretary  and  a  principal  In 
the  Newsp^psr  Guild:  Oscar  Fuss,  former 
Workers'  .Alliance  director  and  now  legislative 
director  for  the  local  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  council i  Director  James  Bur- 
ford  of  the  Congress  of  Indu.'^trial  Organiza- 
tions American  and  Allied  War  Relief  Com- 
mittee; Radio  Commentator  Tom  \'an  Dyke; 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  Office 
S3cretary  Clare  Primack;  John  F.  Allard  of 
the  Unltr-d  Auto  Workers'  v.\t  policy,  commit- 
tee, and  many  officers  of  various  Ct^ngress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  unions,  including 
International  Longshoremen  and  Wirehouse- 
mens  Union.  United  Olfice  and  Professional 
Worker*.  United  Cannery,  Agrlcultu-al.  Pack- 
inghouse Workers.  Textile  Worker*.  United 
Furniture  Workers,  Oil  Workers'  organizing 
committee,  and  United  Elcctical,  Radio,  and 
Machine  Workers. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1942 

Mr.  JACOESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  July  21  issue  of  the  Philidelphia 
Record  relative  to  the  way  to  get  rubber: 

THE  WAT  TO  GET  BUBHER;    PASS  TilE  GILIXTIE  BILL 

Let's  quit  fooling  on  rubber,  let's  quit 
trying  tc  save  faces. 

Let's  remember  that  we  must  hive  more 
rubber  to  win  the  war 

That  our  rubber  shortage  is  the  most 
serious  of  all  shortages  we  face:  and  that  the 
armed  forces  need  all  the  rubber  we  can 
possibly  make,  as  quickly  as  we  can  make  it. 

The  Record  urges  Congress  to  speed  trans- 
lation of  the  Gillette  synthetic  rubber  bill 
into  law.     That  bUl  would: 

1.  Take  control  of  the  country's  synthetic 
rubber  program  out  of  the  hands  uf  Donald 
Nelson  and  the  War  Production  Boerd,  which 
have  boggled  it  (to  put  it  mildly)  ar^  vr^t 
responsibility  in  a  new  agency  to  ij€  creti-i 
by  Congress. 
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2.  Break  the  grip  ol  one  group  cf  oil  inter- 
ests on  the  synthetic  rubb?r  program,  which 
is  wholly  experimental,  and  assure  that  v,e 
will  move  at  once  to  produce  rubber  by  the 
already  tested,  more  efficient  grain  alcohol 
process. 

Meantime,  the  Nation  owes  Congress,  and 
,  the  Senate  especially,  a  debt  cf  gratitude  for 
bringing  this  fumbling  with  synthetic  rub- 
ber out  into  the  light — before  it  was  too  late. 

One  amendment  to  the  Gillette  bill  may 
be  necessary : 

A  provision  that  oil-process  rubber  fac- 
tories, already  under  construction  and  using 
vital  steel,  copper,  and  other  war  materials, 
shall  be  completed  and  put  into  opeiation. 

No  one.  in  fact,  contends  that  we  should 
not  make  any  synthetic  rubber  from  petro- 
leum.    We  should  explore  every  process. 

But  when  the  alcohol  process  is  admittedly 
faster,  uses  le^s  in  critical  materials,  is 
cheaper,  and  will  give  us  much  more  syn- 
thetic riibbrr  in  much  shorter  time. 

It's  our  duty  to  use  the  methcd  which  best 
will  meet  our  emeigency  need.  The  experi- 
menting, valuable  as  It  may  be,  must  remain 
secondory. 

That's  why  the  public  has  a  right  to  ask 
Donald  Nelson  many  questions  he  has  not  yet 
answered.  That's  why  Congress  should  find 
out  why: 

When  there  is  an  abundant  supply  cf  both 
grain  and  other  raw  materials  for  the  alcohol 
process,  and  an  equally  abundant  supply  for 
^      the  petroleum  process — 

Why  did  Nelson  choose  the  slower,  costlier 
process? 

Why  did  Nelson  choose  petroleum,  when 
petroleum-produced  butadiene  never  has  been 
manufactured  in  commercial  quantities; 
never  has  been  tested  in  war  service. 

Whereas  alcohol-produced  butadiene  has 
been  produced  in  huge  quantities,  is  not  ex- 
perimental, and  is  used  for  95  percent  of  the 
synthetic  rubber  of  Europe's  armies  on  both 
sides? 

When  the  Soviet  Government  offered  to 
send  over  its  ru'ober  experts  to  help  us  get  a 
synthetic-rubbi-r  program  started — 

Why  was  that  offer  ignored  without  even  a 
reply?  Was  it, because  the  Soviet  process  uses 
grsin  alcohol,  not  petroleum? 

We  could  a-sk  a  lot  more  questions.  But 
the  answers  to  thefe  few  would  tdl  the  Amer- 
ican people  much  about  the  rubber  program 
whirh  even  the  Senate  committee  has  not 
been  able  to  pry  out  of  the  War  Production 
Board. 

Whether  Nelson  was  taken  over  by  some  of 
his  $l-a-year  men:  whether  he  was  asleep  at 
the  switch,  like  Kimmel  and  Short;  whether 
he  really  believes  in  gambling  the  whole  rub- 
ber supply  of  the  Nation  on  an  experimental 
process  which  at  best  will  turn  out  less  rubber 
and  take  more  time  to  do  it — 

Well,  we  don't  know  the  answer.  But  Mr. 
Nelson  docs. 

The  sooner  he  drops  his  opposition,  lets 
Congress  clean  up  the  rubber  mess  without 
further  War  Production  Beard  interference, 
the  better  for  War  Production  Board  and  the 
better  for  victory. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

H^*N,  GEORGE  W.NORRIS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1942 

Mr,  NORRI&  M;  President.  In  the 
July  27.  1942.  issue  of  the  New  Republic 
appears  an  article  written  by  Mr,  Justice 


Hugo  Black  entitled  "To  Win  the  War 
and  the  Peace."  I  wish  every  person  in 
the  United  States  might  read  that  article. 
It  seems  to  me  it  paints  a  lieautiful  pic- 
ture of  what  should  be  in  the  mind  and 
heart  and  soul  of  every  American  citi- 
zen, and  what  condition  we  should  be  in 
mentally  to  fight  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  and  to  bring  about  a  peace 
which  shall  be  lasting  and  permanent 
after  our  enemy  shall  have  been  de- 
feated. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  may  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TO    WIN    THE    WAR    AND    THE    PEACE 

One  of  the  first  steps  to  take  toward  win- 
ning the  war  Is  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
we  cculd  not  lose  It.  It  is  dani|erous  to  think 
that  because  we  have  never  loct  a  war  we 
could  not  lose  one  Japan  also  boas.s  that 
she  has  never  lost  a  war.  Th€'  perple  should 
know  that  we  are  in  grave  danger  of  losing  if 
we  do  not  make  up  our  minds  to  do  abso- 
lutely everything  that  we  can  do  to  defeat  the 
enemy — absolutely  everything  that  we  can 
do — whatever  the  hardship  cr  deprivations 
may  be  We  must  be  prepared  un-rudgingly 
and  without  complaint — even  eagerly — to 
devote  ourselves,  and  all  that  we  have  or  can 
get,  to  the  sole  and  single  cause  of  winning. 
Civilian  p!ea.sureE.  business  profits,  special 
privileges  of  every  kind,  must  all  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  one  and  primary  task  of  an  all- 
out  effort  to  win.  We  are  therefore  forcibly 
confronted  with  the  question  cf  personal 
sacrifice.  This  means  that  we  must  deny  our- 
selves all  luxuries  and  even  many  things  that 
we  have  considered  to  be  daih  necessities  in 
order  to  devote  every  available  resource  to 
those  who  risk  their  lives  on  the  battle 
fronts 

Complete  victory  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  the  full  cooperative  efforts  of  every 
man  and  woman  a'ole  to  vork.  give,  or 
fight — the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  brilliant 
and  the  stupid;  the  white,  t^ie  yellow,  the 
brown,  and  the  black;  the  Christian  and  the 
non-Christian;  the  Republican,  the  D?mocrat. 
the  Socialist,  and  all  the  rest.  In  Europe,  in 
Asia,  in  Africa,  in  Australia.  In  Alaska,  and 
In  our  own  coastal  waters  the  bombs  and 
torpedoes  of  the  Axis  have  Indiscriminately 
snuffed  out  the  lives  cf  persons  of  all  groups, 
races,  and  beliefs.  The  Axis  tyrannies  make 
war  against  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth;  the 
sacrificially  maimed,  blind,  and  dead  will  be 
of  all  colors,  all  clisses,  and  all  faiths. 

We  should  not  forget  the  admonition  that 
every  country  divided  against  itself  Is  brought 
to  desolation.  We  must,  therefoie,  dispense 
with  the  luxury  of  quarreling  among  ourselves 
over  differences,  however  imporiant,  which  do 
not  directly  relate  to  the  cause  for  which  we 
fight.  If  we  win.  freemen  can  settle  their 
differences  in  a  democratic  way  at  the  br.llot 
box,  and  In  courts  whose  Judges  are  sworn  to 
uphold  the  American  Constitution.  If  we 
lose,  there  will  be  no  freemen,  our  Constitu- 
tion will  not  exist,  and  all  differences  will  be 
rrpidly  liquidated  in  the  Hitler  way — in  con- 
centration camps  or  by  firing  squads. 

Cooperation  with  our  fighting  allies  Is  of 
equal  importance  with  cooperation  among 
ourselves.  This  cooperation  should  be  com- 
plete and  sincere.  That  our  form,  of  govern- 
ment differs  from  that  of  some  of  our  allies 
Is  no  reason  against  the  alliance.  We  are  not 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  as  Is  Britain,  nor 
are  we  a  union  of  soviet  socialist  republics, 
as  is  Russia,  but  they,  like  us.  are  fighting 
Hitler,  and  between  us  and  our  allies  there  is, 
therefore,  the  strongest  of  all  bonds. 

The  debt  which  we  owe  to  our  fighting 
allies  we  can   never   fully   repay.    The   very 
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lea^t  Ilia  I  we  can  do  Is  to  cooperate  wiih  theia 
completely  and  sincerely. 

Unfortunately  some  Americans  are  not  ten- 
dering that  sort  of  cooperation  to  our  elites 
They  do  a  great  dlsstivice  to  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  by  sniping  at 
our  allies.  They  are  playing  Hitler's  game  and 
are  giving  tangible  aid  and  moral  comfort  to 
the  enemy.  The  man  who  wants  to  keep  our 
tanks  at  home,  charging  that  the  British  don't 
know  how  to  use  them  anyway,  is  such  a  per- 
son; the  man  who.  as  does  every  Fascist  frcm 
Hitler  down  to  Mussolini,  constantly  harps 
on  his  alleged  fear  of  what  he  calls  the  Rus- 
sian menace  is  such  a  person;  the  man  who 
says  we  should  let  China  and  Japan  fight  it 
out  between  themselves  is  such  a  person.  Ex- 
pressions like  these  are  heard,  noted,  and  wor- 
ried over  in  London.  Moscow,  and  Chung- 
king— and  heard,  noted,  and  rejoiced  over  in 
Berlin  and  Tokyo  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, people  who  talk  this  way  tend  to  pro- 
mote division  between  ourselves  and  our  allies, 
which  is  exactly  what  Hitler  and  Goebbels 
pay  their  agents  money  to  do  all  over  the 
world.  The  Nazis  have  a  way  of  getting  people 
to  dig  their  own  graves  before  being  executed; 
Americaris  whose  v,ords  tend  to  s.=parate  us 
frcm  our  allies,  whether  they  are  aware  of  it 
cr  not,  are  making  enemy  nrguments  and  are 
giving  Hitler  help  in  his  attempt  to  have  them 
dig  their  own  graves — and  the  graves  of  the 
rest  of  us  as  well. 

Full  cocperative  effort  among  ourselves  and 
with  our  allies  can  win  this  war.  But  even 
when  a  total  military  victory  if  won.  we  of 
the  United  Nations  will  have  to  face  what  is 
in  many  ways  the  most  difficult  of  all  our 
prcblems:  What  sort  of  post-war  world  are 
we  going  to  have  in  order  to  assure  a  perma- 
nent peace — and  not  merely  a  temporary 
armistice? 

There  are  some  p?ople  in  the  world — Hitler 
and  his  followers — who  say  that  perm.anent 
pi^ace  Is  not  only  Impcsrlble  but  also  unde- 
sirable. They  say  that  men  attain  true  glory 
only  in  battle  and  that  war.  not  peace.  Is  the 
true  source  of  happiness.  There  are  other 
people  who,  while  admitting  the  desirability 
of  peace  as  an  abstract  matter,  nevertheless 
a.ssert  that  as  a  practical  prrpcEition  war  is 
inevitable.  These  defeatists  support  their  as- 
sertion by  pointing  to  the  obvious  fact  that 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars  have  plagued  the 
human  race  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
Fortunately  there  is  a  third  grcup  of  people — 
of  which  I  trust  we  R'-e  a  part — who  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  belief  that  man  was  cre- 
ated for  a  nobler  purpose  than  to  sliughter 
his  fellow  men;  who  believe  that  all  who  live 
are  one  great  brotherhood .  all  of  whom  can 
and  should  dwell  together  in  unity. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  the  third  group,  the 
group  of  those  who  believe  In  peace.  Is  the 
group  which  predominates  when  definite 
plans  are  made  for  the  post-war  world.  For 
we,  the  people,  fight  not  merely  for  the 
right  to  run  our  own  government  in  our 
cwn  way.  but  we  alstj  fight  to  save  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children  from  the 
hell  of  future  wars. 

We  must  not  lose  the  opportunity  this 
time  to  win  peace  for  our  children.  As  a 
nation,  we  have  tried  isolation,  neutrality, 
bipartite  pacts,  tripartite  pacts,  balance  of 
power,  and  all  the  other  practices  of  tradi- 
tional diplomacy.  None  of  these  has  averted 
war.  The  only  thing  the  world  has  failed 
to  try  Is  unselfish  cooperation  among  na- 
tions. A  people  with  the  boldness.  Imagina- 
tion, and  pioneering  spirit  which  gave  birth 
to  the  United  States  should  be  mere  than 
willing  and  more  than  able  to  take  the  lead 
In  a  cooperative  program  for  permanent 
peace,  a  peace  which  will  give  reality  to  the 
four  fundamental  freedoms  set  forth  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter  already  adopted  as  the  fight- 
ing faith  of  the  United  Nations.  To  be  fully 
effective  this  charter  must  be  expanded  to  all 
the  continents,  to  all  the  nations,  and  to 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.    As  this  is  cow 
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trw.y    H    W  .:  ■  I.;    'A  i".    ■'■:•="    r»  .v  >■    wf    u. 
make  must  b*  a  workl  peace,  a  lasting 
Not  until  complete  military  vicwry  h.i 
crowned  with  such  a  peace   will   tie 
have  won  their  war 

We  fight  for  a  holy  cause  and    i  r.g 
victory      To   attain    that   victory    ^  - 
heartediy  pledge  cur  lives,  our  for- u.  ' 
oiiT  sacred  honor. 
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A    SECOND     rv.    NT— NOW    0«     KTEVrS 

News  from  the  Russian  front  tells  ui 
the  dark  drift  of  the  present  war  haj 
reached    an    hour    uf    unuvoidabie    de^i^:' 

N     V     '   r  i    -,1-cond   ;.«:.(.;   a. r  front 

r    ,  «■    •:  a-      I  -    "■  •  ao..  :.-  w    .h   order    t 
iiui-sia  in  the  a.    •..     i.ruughuut  this  su 

Germany    ha>    4     more    monih^    cf 
weather   for   ber   blitzkrieg.     Unlc^ss 
Is  relieved,   that   is  enough   time   'm 
the    Russian    Army    as   an    effective 
force. 

The    high   commands   of   the   Unite! 
Uocj  nxay  comprehend  the  enormity  (  f 
crisis.     The  American  people  give  littlfe 
dence    that    they   do.     We  still    talk 
vast  ^aces   of   Russia   and   of    tbere 
Itxan  always  for  one  more  bi.ttle.     W 
pa;  smug  homage  to  the  stout  heart 
Ruaaiau  moujik.  viewin'^   his  corpse   i 
blocd-swollen   Don   as   if  he  were  a  r 
eacnfice  that  would  induce  the  k'ods  cjf 
to  be:riend  our  cause. 

-  And  the  sands  of  t.me  run  out  and  Aiuays 
In  favor  of  the  ru  Unless  Nazi  leiMler  vhose 
alrength  lies  in  Uie  fact  that  l.t  ..  -  not 
kx>k  for  victory  In  miracles    but  .  .       .     ■\. 

Germany  has  now  invcvded  Russia  to  a 
depth  greater  than  she  re&ch'?d  by  Dtcimber 
of  last  year.  She  lias  entered  tht'  ertile 
b.isin  betwetn  the  Don  ui.^:  a-  V  "..•  >  She 
is  within  days  of  shutting  I  ::.■  y  \  part 
of  Russia's  remaining  focxl  supply  l|i  the 
south.  Shp  has  cut  the  rail  link  ^i 
Rostov  an  M  >^  w.  over  which  ni. 
essential  f.  •:  a  .:,-v.r:.-i:-.*  ^^v---,;,:-.  ,: *  i': 
Industry  ni'  ..'^1      sae  ,,-  w   ■  '.   t.  ,i 

of  the  V'olca,  a  li.  ■  :    ir.r'.;,    -•  v:  -h'.^xi.  V. 
and    Amenrria     Ar   p.  ;.-    ..re     ':ir 
Russia  and    ,ia<  '■:■    .::    ap  s^.aar.  ll-p..:--  -^.e  oil 
that  keep.-  ..-'-  R'ti  .A::-.  ;.   a.  -.a.'   :>■. 

In  5ihort    t.rta  r.i.i..  .■  >  p-  >.-:ca  a  <l.iv 
that  tiie  spiif-ii-a     f   'a.'  >•  ■■»■;  :    -.  v  -  la 
Caucausus  and   ";..--v   >. ;   a.e   r,    a;.    ..-  :■- 
taiiity  unlct^  -.wif-  rt  l.r  :  ..*  la  a.-.,.a  ' 
Beizur?  of  ta."  C  a^.  ■...-.!>  ^   wa  ..:aa.a.i  . 
Slbiltty       lu  t...a   -..-.^.r:       .  :..«  :c"-a  cf  Ha 
c!   ^.^-M'a   ^>■■   I    r.r-       (''«  ;-...)':v   '* .  alti   h 
Ma-'a     (  •     Br.i.t.ii  ~     ..  .i     •*(..'.,.. c;     tjvi     *; 
K  .Sbi-i,    •«-;    'o*     siat,    .sua...    :.  i ;  c    a.f    t.lt,- 
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:. .--« rves  of  men,  but  foodless  soldiers  without 
oil  for  their  machines  do  not  constitute  an 
army. 

Let  the^e  things  happen  and  Britain  and 
America,  together  with  their  brave  smaller 
allies,  would  face  the  most  dangerou5  kind  of 
uphill  fight.  Hitler  would  rush  to  a  Junction 
with  Rommel  in  Egypt;  Turkey  would  a.«-ur- 
edly  join  the  Axis;  the  Arab  world  wotild 
swing  to  the  Germans;  the  position  of 
Britain  In  the  entire  Near  East  would  be 
untenable. 

With  Rus.^a  out  of  the  war.  there  would  be 
nothing  to  keep  Germany  and  Japan  apart. 
China's  dwindling  supplies  could  then  be 
stopped  almost  entirely,  and  India's  fate 
would  be  foredoomed.  What  Vichy  France 
would  do,  with  her  present  apprehon.«:lons 
about  Allied  strength  cleared  away,  is  only 
tco  obvious.  From  French  Equatorial  areas, 
Germany  would  have  a  spendid  opportunity 
to  reduce  Africa  and  sever  even  the  long 
supply  route  around  the  Horn.  And  what 
of  the  millions  cf  Europe  sustaining  them- 
selve?  In  bareharded  rebellion  in  the  hope  the 
deliverer  will  come?  Flesh  and  blood  have 
t.heir  limits,  and  could  we  expect  aueht  than 
that  these  brave  patriots  would  sink  back 
hopelessly  under  the  thrall  of  their  conquer- 
ors or  be  martyred  on  a  colossal  scale.  This 
could  be  the  last  Bastille  day  for  many  years 
In  France 

On  all  the  srlcbe  the  United  Nations  might 
hold  only  thr  Imperiled  Brlti.sh  I.-les  and 
North  America.  There  would  be  nothing 
certain  about  Sriuth  America  before  such  Axis 
triumphs,  and  the  fate  of  Australia  would  be 
sealed  m  the  far  Pacific  Melancholy  and  ex- 
treme prophecies,  perhaps.  But  there  is  ^tm 
Ingic  in  the  crrx-lusion  that  the  results  of  a 
Russian  coilapse  would  fulfill  or  approximate 
th?m 

We  must,  therefore,  open  a  second  front  In 
order  to  maintain  one  front.  Germany.  In 
po'->se£Klon  of  oil.  with  her  back  doer  scaled, 
could  literally  reverse  the  economic  blcck- 
ade.  slowing  *jwn  the  shipments  of  oil  es- 
sential to  the  4.000,000  soldiers  sequestered 
in  the  British  Isles. 

For  a  moment  we  have  a  chance  to  avert 
these  dreadful  catastrophes.  Russia  still 
fights  and  takes  a  fearful  toll  of  the  German 
men  and  weapons.  Russia  is  still  tying  up 
the  great  bulk  of  both  the  German  Luftwaffe 
and  the  German  Army.  But  if  Ra'ssia  falls, 
those  advanti  jes  disappear,  and  the  Ger- 
mans— not  fhe  United  Nations — would  have 
ccmmand  of  the  air  over  the  bridgeheads  of 
Western  Europe  as  the  Nazis  brotight  back 
their  tr!tunphant  armies  from  the  east. 

Ru.<>sla — only  Russia — has  ever  halted  the 
full  weight  of  Hitlers  war  machine  What 
we  gain  from  the  industries  of  Piltsbtirgh 
and  Detroit  for  the  next  5  years  could  not 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  veteran  army 
that  has  p>roved  itselX  to  be  second  only  to 
Hitlers. 

.\~  re  and  more  Russian  cities  fall  before 
iti>j  >...i  s.  we  must  realize  that  we  have  had 
a  year  of  grace  we  never  anticipated.  Now 
we  should  know  we  must  pay  a  high  price  in 
courage  and  risk  for  that  respite.  We  cannot 
be  unmindiui  of  Rus.>-ia's  counsel.  She  has 
fou-ht  a  superb  war  from  the  tactical  and 
moral  viewpoint.  It  is  unihin'^able  she 
would  advise  us  to  attack  Europe  on  sea  and 
in  the  air  if  such  a  venture  were  futile. 

Several  we«ks  ago  Premier  Mclotov  criti- 
cized the  United  Nations  for  failing  to  open 
a  second  front  when  Timoshenko  was  on  the 
offensive.  It  is  some  cause  for  concern  that 
we  hear  little  of  what  Ru.'^&ia  is  saying  now 
about  our  failure  to  relieve  her  iu  this  far 
t  1  er  hour  Certainly  she  can  be  no  less 
biitor,  and  we  have  learned  to  our  sorrow 
U.at  a  bitter  Russia  is  not  in  our  interest. 

'v<.a.  possess  a  precious  moment.  It  may 
Mt.>  be  the  final  opportunity  fur  taking  the 
offensive  with  at  leatt  one  important  advan- 
a.at  ^  11  our  Side. 


But  we  have  not  yet  speeded  up  our  think- 
ing or  our  strategy  to  the  kind  of  war  Ger- 
many has  Invented.  We  are  still  delaying 
the  appointment  of  a  supreme  war  council 
fur  the  Allied  Nations.  China  and  Russia  do 
not  even  sit  at  the  table  with  Britain  and 
America  in  mapping  war  plans.  Our  own 
nation  and  England  are  debating  whether 
to  send  every  available  American  bomber  at 
once  to  England  or  to  wait  tintil  full-dress 
American  bomber  raids  can  be  carried  out. 

This  is  too  close  to  the  pattern  of  all  our 
other  disasters  in  this  war  to  be  tolerated. 
To  the  layman — and  he  has  been  as  nearly 
right  as  the  leaders — it  appears  certain  that 
one  overmastering  fact  must  concern  us — 
Russia  must  stand — and  yet  Russia  is  falling 
at  a  pace  that  tells  us  clearly  she  will  go  under 
if  we  wait  to  do  all  the  things  we  think  we 
must  do  in  order  safely  to  start  an  oflensiv?. 

The  solemn  yet  exhilarating  truth  is  that 
even  another  Durikerque  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  one  more  winter  that  will  find  Russia 
still  fighting  and  American  production  at  Its 
ma.ximum. 

We  believe  the  second  front  is  now  or 
never.  Tomorrow  it  may  well  be  a  single 
front,  and  only  too  probably  a  front  of  Hit- 
ler's own  choosing. 
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iiON.  ELBERT  \)   THO'/!AS 

.    t      I    .Ail 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1942 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
written  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  by  Eric  Underwood  in  which 
he  proposes  a  tour  of  the  Magna  Carta 
througli  American  towns  and  cities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PROPOSES   TOTTR    OF    M.fCNA    CAITTA    TITROUGH 
AMIRICAN    TOWNS    AND    Cmi  S 

It  is  good  to  read  that  the  service  held 
at  Washington  Cathedral  Sunday  was  partly 
in  commemoration  of  Magna  Carta.  May  I 
point  out,  by  the  way.  that  King  John  did 
not  sign  Magna  Carta  for  the  very  good  rea- 
son that  he  was  unable  to  write?  He,  how- 
ever, may  have  impressed  his  seal  on  the 
wax  attached  to  the  parchments.  There 
were  several  of  these,  probably  all  executed 
at  the  same  time,  one  for  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities. 

The  three  copies  which  survive  are  of  ap- 
proximately equal  value  as  manuscripts.  I 
hope  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  your  read- 
ers that,  after  more  than  700  years,  one  cf 
these  parchments  the  best  In  condition,  is 
now  on  American  soil,  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, here  In  Washington.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  present  regulations  do  not  permit  of  I's 
being  seen  by  the  public.  The  manuscript 
is  not  state  property,  but  belongs  to  one  of 
the  English  cathedrals  and  It  is.  therefore, 
uncertain  that  it  will  remain  long  in  America. 
But  as  there  are  three  manuscripts  In  exist- 
ence, it  is  a  pity  that  the  American  and 
British  authorities  cannot  run  the  infinitesi- 
mal risk  of  collaborating  In  taking  Magna 
Carta  on  a  visit  all  around  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  shown  to  as  many  people,  men, 
women,  and  children,  learned  and  tm- 
leamed,  as  wish  to  see  It,  in  as  many  cities 
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and  towns,  schools  and  cclkges  as  possible. 
It  should  be  accompanied  by  a  competent 
lecturer  who  could  make  its  history,  con- 
tents, and  background  of  lively  interest  even 
to  the  simplest  minds.  There  is  a  story  at- 
tached to  Magna  Carta  and  the  struggle  of 
many  years  of  which  It  was  the  outcome  as 
exciting  as  any  thriller. 

A  small  charge  for  seeing  It,  possibly  as 
little  as  5  cents  a  head,  might  raise  a  sub- 
stantial sum  for  war  charities. 

America  and  England  have  much  to  learn 
cf  one  another.  It  is  widely  agreed  that  the 
English-speaking  peoples  will  have  to  coop- 
erate closely  for  many  years  to  come,  whether 
In  peace  or  In  war.  What  is  likely  to  assist 
mutual  understanding  and  enthusiastic  co- 
operation more  effectively  than  the  exhibi- 
tion and  appreciation  of  this  historic  monu- 
ment, the  earliest  documentary  guaranty  of 
the  common  law  and  religious  freedom  which 
America  and  England  share? 

The  chief  interest  of  the  eflSgy  on  the  Can- 
terbury pulpit  in  Washington  Cathedral  is 
the  clause  in  Magna  Carta  which  reads  (in 
Latin) :  "That  the  Church  of  England  shall 
be  free" — an  Indication  that,  even  in  those 
early  days,  the  Anglican  Church,  though  in 
communion  with  Rome,  enjoyed  already,  long 
before  the  Reformation,  a  certain  degree  of 
Independence.  The  clause,  "To  no  man  will 
we  soil.  deny,  or  delay  Justice,"  the  basis  of 
American  and  Erglish  common  law,  never 
has  been  surpa.ssed  as  a  concise  statement  of 
the  function  of  tlie  law  court. 

Perhaps  the  present  writer,  whose  privilege 
It  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  National  Trust  which  holds  this  estate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  people,  may 
be  permitted  to  point  out  that  the  island  of 
Runnymede  in  the  Thames,  the  picturesque 
scene  of  the  sealing  of  Magna  Carta  in  1215, 
was  presented  In  perpetuity  to  the  trust  by 
an  American  lady,  the  late  Lady  Fairhaven. 
lormerly  Cara  Leland.  daughter  of  Henry 
Huttleston  Rogers,  of  New  York. 

Eiiic  Underwood. 


Stai.iiipnt     Lssued     on     Behaii     ol     >Me 
Synagogue  Council  ot  .America 


EXTENSION   '   F  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  M  MEAD 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1942 

Mi.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  a  statement  issued  July 
23,  1942,  on  behalf  of  the  Synagogue 
Council   of   America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  tn  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Since  1933  the  world  has  been  living 
through  a  crescendo  of  violence.  The  Jews  of 
Germany  were  the  shock  troops  who  bore  the 
first  impact.  Since  then,  as  country  after 
country  has  been  engulfed  by  the  flood  of 
terror  and  bloodshed,  among  the  most  hap- 
less of  the  victims  have  been  the  Jews  every- 
where. Their  synagogues  and  institutions  of 
religion,  educatioTi.  and  benevolence  have 
been  destroyed  They  have  been  subjected 
to  unceasing  pogrcms,  depr:',  td  ct  the  right 
of  earning  their  livelihoDd.  ih<  ^r  homes  and 
po.-sessions  seized,  them-f-'-vc.  r  u:  d(  d  v.]) 
li.'o  ctfiicentratlon  cair.ps    a;.d  ^'...clcr  LXi'ui:- 


tions  of  Inconceivable  suffering  and  cruelty 
expelled  into  prison  ghettos  where  privation, 
hunger,  and  disease  have  decimated  them. 
Tlie  miserable  survivors  see  themselves 
marked  down  for  imminent  death. 

But  the  ruthless  oppressor  has  become  im- 
patient with  even  these  measures  of  in- 
human ferocity,  and  he  is  determined  to 
obliterate  the  very  name  and  memory  of  the 
Jew  from  the  Europe  of  "the  new  order." 
With  unparalleled  outrage  he  has  mown 
down  by  the  firing  squad  well  nigh  a  million 
of  defenseless  Jewish  children  and  women, 
as  well  as  m.en,  in  the  fields  of  death  of  what 
were  once  Poland  and  the  free  countries  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe. 

The  blood  of  Innocent  men  and  women  and 
children,  whose  only  crime  was  that  they 
worshipped  the  God  of  the  Bible,  cries  aloud 
from  the  earth  that  will  not  cover  it  and  will 
not  silence  it.  This  cry  penetrates  into  the 
ears  and  into  the  heart  of  the  world  that  still 
pays  homage  to  the  biblical  teachings  of  re- 
ligion, and  throughout  the  United  Nations 
men  ask,  "How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?" 

The  Faft  of  Ab,  day  of  saddest  memories, 
recalling  the  blackest  chapters  in  the  long 
epic  of  Israel — the  destruction  of  the  holy 
city  of  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  m.ore  than 
25  ceiitur:es  ago,  their  second  destruction, 
and  the  scattering  of  Israel  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  IS^i  centuries  ago.  the 
expulsion  and  exile  of  Jews  from  Spain  ex- 
actly 4' 2  centuries  ago — has  sum.moned  the 
Jew  once  more  to  his  synagogues  to  take  up 
again  the  dirges  cf  Jeremiah  of  old  and  the 
threnody  born  of  Israel's  centurled  suffering. 

Tliis  year  of  all  years  the  Past  of  Ab  stirs 
American  Israel  to  the  depths.  We  mourn 
with  lamentation  as  of  old.  We  look  out  upon 
the  scene  of  unparalleled  horror  in  Europe 
where  our  own  blood-kin  and  brothers  in 
spirit  live  in  affliction  and  die  as  martyrs. 

In  the  midst  of  oui  mourning,  however, 
we  are  sustained  by  consolation  and  hope. 

We  find  comfort  in  the  undefeated  spirit 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  lands  of 
affliction,  many  of  whom  are  resisting  the 
tyrant  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  the  lives 
of  their  kin.  May  they  find  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  American  Israel  has  not  for- 
gotten them,  sorrows  in  their  sorrow,  hopes 
for  their  redemption,  and  will  do  whatever 
may  be  humanly  possible  to  ease  their  bur- 
dens. 

We  find  comfort  in  the  record  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  our  people  In  the  lands  of 
the  United  Nations  who  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  struggle  for  freedom  with 
unsurpassed  valor. 

We  are  heartened  by  the  dignity  and  the 
fortitude  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  in  the  face 
of  the  peril  which  is  nigh  to  them,  and  trust 
that  they  may  be  given  necessary  means  to 
defend  their  lives  and  their  homes. 

We  find  comfort  In  the  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  which  have  come 
from  leaders  of  other  religious  faiths  both 
here  and  abroad;  and  we  look  to  our  Ameri- 
can Government  and  to  the  governments  of 
all  the  United  Nations  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  tragic  plight  of  the  JewL^h  people  among 
the  company  of  the  martyred  victims  of  the 
executioner's  hand. 

We  acknowledge  with  humble  thanksgiv- 
ing that  our  lot  as  American  Israel  has  fallen 
m  this  blessed  land  of  freedom,  to  which  we 
are  pledged  with  our  heart?,  with  our  souls, 
with  our  substance,  and  with  our  lives. 

As  the  Fast  of  Ab  is  followed  by  the  Sab- 
bath of  Comfort,  so  we  pray  that  this  episode 
of  tragedy  may  be  followed  by  a  dispensation 
of  comfort  for  all  mankind,  achieved  through 
victory  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  light 
followed  by  enduring  peace. 

Thus  may  we  rise  up  from  the  day  of 
mourning,  strengthened  by  our  prayers. 
•Turn  us  again  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  that  we 
may  return;  renew  our  days  as  of  old." 


Address    by    the    Po'-inia^ter    GentTai    a! 
Slav  Dav  Railv 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

F.ON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  23,  1942 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  a  radio  address  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  Frank  C.  Walker,  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  Slav  Day  Rally  of  the  American  Slav 
Congress,  at  Chicago.  111.,  July  19,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Before  I  left  Washington,  your  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  mine,  did  me  the 
honor  of  committing  to  me  this  significant 
message  for  you  May  this  message,  written 
Just  for  you,  find  a  place  in  the  archives  of 
your  memory. 

"I  send  warm  greetings  to  the  victory  rally 
of  the  American  Slav  Congress. 

"Your  meeting  is  a  stirring  symbol  of  the 
unity  of  a  mighty  nation;  a  nation  com- 
posed of  many  people  from  many  distant 
lands,  marching  forward  as  one  man  in  the 
name  of  freedom. 

"You.  whose  fathers'  soil  has  been  overrun, 
need  not  be  reminded  of  the  nature  of  the 
enemy,  nor  of  his  black  purposes. 

"You  who  have  helped  to  build  these 
United  States  in  factory  end  on  farm,  and 
have  contributed  so  richly  to  the  national 
culture,  need  not  be  told  the  meaning  of 
America,  or  of  her  blessings. 

"And  you  who  send  your  sons  Into  battle 
and  forge  the  weapons  of  war  that  spell 
victory  need  not  be  cautioned  to  keep  your 
courage  high  and  your  faith  firm. 

"For  we  all  will  crush  the  tjrants  and 
cleanse  the  lands  of  your  fathers  and  bring 
freedom  and  peace  to  pU  men." 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  profound  respect  and 
sincere  admiration  that  I  greet  this  host  of 
Americans  of  Slav  descent.  This  great  mul- 
titude, gathered  from  all  corners  of  the 
United  States  for  the  one  purpose  of  giving 
public  expression  of  loyalty  to  our  country 
and  its  ln.etitutions  thrills  all  America,  De- 
spite the  feuds  and  conflicts  of  centuries, 
you  stand  here  today  united  under  one  ban- 
ner devoted  to  one  cause — the  cause  of 
America.  Never  in  all  my  experience  have 
I  seen  stronger  evidence  of  faith  in  our  in- 
stitutions than  that  exemplified  here  today. 
I  have  a  profound  sense  of  appreciation  cf 
all  that  it  means,  of  all  that  It  can  come 
to  mean.  I  am  hopeful  that  It  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  closer  relationship 
between  people.s  whose  fundamental  con- 
cepts and  ideals  are  so  alike.  I  trust  and  be- 
lieve it  will  be  the  Inception  of  an  epoch  of 
amity  and  good  will  in  the  relations  between 
all  the  peoples  of  Slav  descent. 

I  am  Intensely  Interested  in  watching  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  American 
Slav  Congress.  It  is  a  token  of  the  essence 
of  true  Americanism.  Our  Nation  Is  the  suc- 
cessful evidence  of  the  now-established 
theory  of  the  fathers  of  this  Republic — that 
people  of  every  race,  from  every  land,  can  be 
united  under  one  flag,  that  they  stand  to- 
gether to  sustain  a  government  by  the  gov- 
erned, against  assaults  from  foreign  foe  or 
from  the  enemy  within  our  gates. 

Here  in  this  great  city  of  Chicago,  the 
heart  of  the  North  American  Continent,  we 
have  the  most  abundant  proof  of  the  truth 
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of  this  noble  kisil.    ii-;e  are  found    p-  t:i  ^ 
to  a   greater   extrnt  than   anywhere  e 
earth,  the  biending  of  the  races.     Her'   ait- 
found,   smony;   cur   mcst  loyal   Amenra  is,   a 
vast   leg.ou   ol   men   ar^d   wumen  .     '  i^n 

birth  or  descent,  living  In  amity  or.  j.ng 
up  their  families  In  the  pure  air  of  frpelom; 
tlieJr  children  go  to  the  same  free  scJiools. 
they  play  the  same  games  together,  th  :y  go 
on  to  success  in  the  same  vocations  anc  pro 
feii'cm?.  enjoying  the  blcs-^lnps  of  equil  op- 
port'inlty.  of  advBi'cement.  by  the  free 
else  of  honesi  endeavor,  by  the  cl.:c':>v 
decent.   Uw-abldlng   citizenship 

It  matter:  not  what  may  have  btci  the 
eounu7  of  their  origin,  whether  liny 
ol  first.  sfCOMl  or  third  generaticn,  ftr 
birth,  the  naturalized  citizens  of  the^e  tutted 
State*  are  no'v  all  Americans  Th»!r  lier.rts 
beat  true  to  the  flag  of  th'='tr  adoption— the 
first  fla?  rai.<wd  In  the  N  j  ".v,  d  to  sympollze 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

Among  tiiese  groups  of  Old  World  fcrlgln 
none  are  mere  Icyal.  none  mere  readi  y  as- 
similated, none  more  worthy  oi  respect 
Jlhose  in  wht>«e  vein*  flows  the  blood  tjf  the 
Slav 

Many    of    my    own    nearest    ; 
friends    are   of   Slav   origin      My 
with    these    friends    made    my    Intere^ 
keener  In    their  people      As   the   years 
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giji;e  on  I  have  can-«e  to  kn^rv  much  df  the 
fln*  history  of  the  Slav  people  I  kno  t  the 
great  sadness  that  has  been  yours  in  tlif  cen 
turle*  pa5t  I  know  the  sacrifices  ycu  have 
made  I  knew  of  your  srrrows  and  ^ufTf  ring? 
I  knew  the  fin?  spirit  that  animated  yjw  as 
ycru  endured  it  all  I  am  mindful,  too.  <if  the 
superb  courage  that  ha^  inspired  \ovi  th  oueh 
all  your  adver?Ule«  I  have  crme  to  know 
the  soul  of  the  Slav  Trur  spirit  of  self- 
sacriflce,  your  spirit  of  endurance,  you:  fine 
courage,  your  firm  faith  stand  as  a  spl?nd.d 
exam''"  tu  the  pe  .pie  of  all  of  the  United 
Natlcn"  To  know  that  you  stand  i  nlted 
wirh  u-s  and  form  a  very  part  nf  us  kivp*  er««^t 
encouragtment  to  the  United  Natu 
mean*  nriU. li  to  the  caus».>  if  cJemocrn. 

This  splendid  {'emonstration  of  your  unity 
and  loyally  Is  an  Inspiration  to  us  a!)  »-'^  t 
cl.allenge  to  the  enemy.  I  said  yci 
part  of  us — and  you  are  Y,  u  are  a  p 
tis  because  you  are  citizens  of  this  Igrent 
Nation  You  are  part  of  us  befaiis*>  thi  am- 
bitions, the  hopes,  the  ideals  of  ycui  n:i- 
Cfstors.  back  through  the  years,  are  one  and 
the  fame — all  identical  with  the  ambiltlnns. 
the  hopes,  and  the  Ideals  of  the  founders  of 
our  rwn  United  States  These  idea!|!  are 
memorf.blv  engraved  ;n  'he  word^  '^f  our 
great  Presrdent.  F^^;  '  ;  n  ■-'  4  v?lt 
"Freedom  of  religU-;-..  ::<-  a  m  v-r  ix..i  .»~sion. 
freedom  from  want,  freedom  from  fear  " 

Serator  Noksis.  wh"  In  my  humble  hudg 
menl.  stands  amor?  rlie  fir^t  of  .Amifnca's 
notable  citizens,  nt  ->^''  ':  •  •'  ■  -i  the 
la.<t   war      In   this    v    •    :•-     -    '  i    md 

oinsistently  supporting  t*--  F"-  ;.  .•  i  and 
the  administrations  pr  gram  (  vJ  his 
elghty-Grst  birthday,  which  he  ^'".  I'tted 
last  week,  he  tersely  descnbfd  the  ta-sk  which 
Is  ours  today  "Conditions  which  confrrt'.ted 
us  at  the  time  of  the  la:*'  "■  •:  ).  i'  -^  m 
larlty  to  the  conditions  wn.jr.  cur.r 
new  At  that  time  there  was  still 
amcr.g  nations  and  men,  th^i:-:^  'h"- 
ent  mles  upon  the  battlefield  T:.  -: 
ment  of  people  was  not  then  at  siake 


was  no  likolthrrd  then  thn*  the  h 
our  Nation  ■.-  ■.^■  .  >'  .■•.•—.  •  .•  r  •'< 
Inthewori'-I  m.  u  d  ^'  ,".  i,;  ,:-;■"■  I-. 
we  are  corf  :-••■  1  'a.:''.  ,ir^  eri' rt^"  •» ' 
bltlcns  are  ki.cwii  to  'iv^  ef.t.r*'  '.v- 
that  means  the  destruc'     :.     :  -v   :■ 
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^:  .-unerica.  iiu.  A.:h  a  sense  of  the  realistic 
»e  must  know  that  there  will  be  grave  days 
ahead— sad  days  of  suffering;  d^u-k  days  of 
discouragement.  We  shall  pass  through  a 
vale  of  tears  before  the  shadow  lifts,  the 
glorious  youth  of  our  land  will  be  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  in  great  measure  and  the  hearts 
of  all  of  U3  will  be  heavy.  The  victory  can- 
not— let  Uo  not  deceive  ourselves — the  vic- 
tory cannot  and  will  not  be  easily  achieved. 

Torture  and  bloodshed  and  misery  have 
come  shockingly  to  our  valiant  allies.  I  am 
not  certain  that  we  in  America  fully  estimate 
their  valor,  that  we  have  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  that  is  theirs.  Gallant 
Russia,  by  its  mighty  efforts,  has  weakened 
the  force  of  the  world's  greatest  military  ma- 
chine and  turned  the  course  of  its  crushing 
power  from  a  wounded  and  bleeding  ally. 
Battling  valiantly  to  stem  the  tide  cf  the 
German  horde,  Russia  sacrifices  and  suffers 
beyond  all  understanding.  Brave  Britain, 
Isolated  and  unprepared,  not  only  bore  alone 
the  brunt  cf  history's  mightiest  air  attacks 
with  fine  fortitude,  but  Britain  still  carries 
on.  despi'e  adversity  and  in  keeping  with  her 
great  tradition  On  land  and  sea  and  In  the 
air  she  and  her  colonials  from  Canada.  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  con- 
tinue to  fight  on  as  only  a  truly  great  people 
can  and  will 

For  5  long,  tragic  years  the  heroic  Chinese, 
against  the  greatest  of  odds  and  under  the 
mci't  tr^'ing  circumstances,  have  defended 
their  right  to  freedom  against  a  cruel  and 
oppreasive  assailant  gone  mad  on  an  orgy  of 
world  conquest. 

The  Pole,  the  Czech,  the  Yugoslav,  the 
Greek,  all  hopelessly  outnimibered  and  ill- 
prepared,  acquitted  themselves  with  remark- 
able fortitude  They  strove  against  hate. 
Intolerance,  and  bigotry— all  for  the  ideals  of 
human  justice,  that  means  so  much  to  you 
and  to  me  and  to  America 

And  now  It  has  fallen  to  our  destiny  to  do 
our  p.irt  Many  cf  our  gallant  beys  have 
already  died  fighting  at  Eataan  and  Cor- 
rc2:d jr  Their  Filipino  allies  also  covered 
themselves  with  glory. 

Our  men  are  now  in  the  air  and  on  the 
seven  seas.  They  are  scattered  over  the  face 
of  th?  earth,  fighting  under  otir  flag,  m.aking 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  you  and  for  me.  for 
our  Amorca.  In  order  that  the  freedom  you 
have  struggled  for  over  the  centuries — the 
freedom  Washington's  armies  by  their  sacri- 
fice won  for  us — shall  be  restored  to  us  and  to 
the  world. 

My  go<->d  frends.  we  hs^.ve  need  of  unity  and 
loyalty  and  patriotism  on  the  part  of  every 
f  ghting  and  working  man  and  woman  If  this 
Nation  of  ours  Is  to  survive  We  have  need 
of  the  utmost  effort  and  superb  teamwork  If 
victory  Is  to  be  ours  Let  us  pledge  ourselves 
to  give  every  moment  of  our  wakir.g  hours  In 
support  of  cur  brave  men  in  battle  Then 
will  ▼Ictory  be  curs;  then,  and  only  then. 
j  shall  a  tr\ie  and  Just  and  righteous  peace 
come  to  the  ])ecples  of  the  eartii  Then  shall 
we  and  the  world  with  us  have  "freedom  of 
rellg'on  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  from 
want,  and  fri»edom  from  fear  " 


The  War  D'-bt-    riitori?!  Fro-n 
Sacrainenio  Bee 

EXTENSION  ur  i:rM.\i;K'^ 

or 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

or    CALirORNlA 

IN    TME   sFN.XIF   CF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

7';:    --^  :v    ]-Ay  23,  1942 

Mr    DDWNKY.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

ir.  i::  :r.    i-  con.sfnt  to  have  printed  in 
•!.>  A;;..t::d  x   .. :.   pditorial  published  In 


a  recent  issue  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee,  entitled  "Economists  Are  Taking 
New  Attitude  Toward  War  Debt."  I  de- 
sire to  state  that  the  editorial  very  per- 
suasively and  powerfully  expresses  my 
own  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  war 
debt,  and  I  desire  to  have  it  given  wide 
publicity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recckd, 
as  follows: 

BCONOMTSTS   ARE  TAKTNG    NEW    ATnTUTE   TOWARD 
WAR    DELT 

No  more  revolutionary  change  ever  has 
taken  place  in  the  economy  of  a  great  country 
than  ours  has  experienced  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war. 

Already  we  have  appropriated  more  money 
for  the  war  effort  than  was  spent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment In  Its  entire  history  from  George 
Washington  s  time  to  the  beginning  of  the 
last  Wor'd  War  In  1917.  In  one  appropria- 
tion bill  passed  by  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago 
we  appropriated  a  greater  amount — seme 
$42  000  000,000 — than  the  sum  total  of  our  na- 
tional debt  after  the  last  conflict 

If  the  war  lasts  2  or  3  years  longer,  most 
of  the  economists  agree  our  national  debt  will 
reach  at  least  $300,000,000,000.  It  may  be 
much  more      No'ocdy  knows 

These  are  figures  which  in  ordinary  peace 
times  would  have  driven  the  orthcdcx  con- 
servative financial  mind  to  madness  Now 
we  think  nothing  of  It.  Our  main  preoccu- 
pation Is  with  winning  the  war,  realizing  that 
if  we  do  not  win  It  all  of  the  values  we  have 
known  heretofore  and  all  of  our  accumula- 
tions will  be  wiped  nut  completely  Not  only 
this,  but  our  trade  and  commercial  Inter- 
course with  other  nations  will  be  so  throttled 
by  Nnzi  restrictions  that  it  probably  would 
be  50  years  befo.e  we  could  expect  to  rise 
again  to  our  former  station. 

Hence,  Americans  are  not  thinking  of  the 
costs,  but  only  of  the  ultimate  victory  we 
must  achieve. 

Not  even  the  most  orthodox  financial  view- 
point is  critical  of  the  heavy  expenditures  the 
war  has  imposed.  On  tlie  contrary,  many  con- 
servative firaiiciers  are  yielding  something  of 
the  rigidity  of  th'-ir  past  concepts  and  now 
are  acltiaowledging  that  the  huge  national 
debt  which  faces  the  country  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  ruin  or  the  sacrifice  of  private 
enterprise. 

Voicing  this  opinion  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street,  Laurence 
Stern  says: 

"Ncsbody  really  knows  how  much  Federal 
debt  is  supportable  in  this  ccu.itry  without 
either  repudiation  or  disastrous  inflation. 
The  nearest  example  that  cculd  have  any 
meaning  to  us  is  that  of  England.  Twice  in 
the  last  century  and  a  half  •  •  •  she  had 
a  debt  equivalent  to  double  her  national  in- 
come and   got  away  with  it." 

At  the  indicated  level  of  our  1942  national 
income  that  would  be  equivalent  to  a  debt  of 
about  $225,000,000,000  It  Is  an  historical  fact 
that  orthodox  economists  have  always  and 
very  greatly  underestimated  national-debt 
carrying  capacity." 

Pointing  to  the  enormous  increase  in  In- 
dustrial production  we  have  attained  under 
the  cooperative  action  of  Government  and 
private  enterprise  without  monetary  limits, 
the  writer  asks  this  question: 

If  it  is  possible  to  do  this  in  wartime,  why 
is  It  not  also  possible  to  discover  practical, 
workable  means  of  doing  It  In  peacetime? 

What  he  means  Is  that  by  discarding  mone- 
tary limits  and  orthodox  financial  concepts 
we  have  achieved  a  higher  degree  of  indus- 
trial production  and  general  prosperity  than 
ever  before  dreamed  of  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

Unemployment  is  a  dead  Issue,  except  In 
relation  to  transition  Industries. 

Why  cannot  we  do  the  same  thing  under 
peacetime  conditions,  when  the  products  of 
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our  Indus'^rial  pruduction  could  go  to  the 
greater  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people? 

It  is  a  question  which  is  bound  to  inject 
Itself  into  the  future  politics  and  economy  of 
the  country,  once  the  war  is  won. 

Stern  conclude:  by  asking  if  it  is  visionary 
to  say  that  1-  the  post-war  years  It  will  be 
Impossible  for  us  to  maintain  a  national  in- 
come of  at  least  $125,000,000,000  in  terms  of 
present  price  levels 

On  that  basis,  he  points  out,  assumin'j 
Fecieral  and  other  governmental  Budgets  re- 
quire $30.000.000.C00  to  $40,000,000,000  a  year 
for  services  and  amortization  of  debt,  we 
still  would  'oe  left  with  $85,000,000,000  to 
$95,000  000,000  a  year  for  consumer  spending 
and  private  savings  investment,  which  is 
more  than  we  ever  had  before. 


P.  ttern   i -r  Viol', 


rv-  .Artie!.:    hv   Tho:.'- s 


L,  .     C;  I  I. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAY  LANK 

OF  SOtJTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1942 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  an  article  by  Thomas  L. 
Stokes  entitled  "Pattern  for  Victory." 
which  is  published  in  today's  issue  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Credit  goes  to  President  Roosevelt  for  his 
foresiglit.  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  War 
Stimson  over  a  year  ago,  on  May  5.  1941,  he 
ordered  "a  substantial  increase  in  heavy- 
bomber    production." 

I  refer  to  this  paragraph  to  show  that 
the  President  on  this  occasion,  as  on  so 
many  other  occasions,  has  had  vision 
when  many  others  did  rot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bomb  Germany  out  of  the  war! 

Give  the  Cologne-Essen-Emden  treat- 
ment, whereby  fleets  of  a  thousand  British 
bombers  paralyzed  those  war  production 
centers,  to  the  28  other  key  industrial  cities 
of  Germany. 

The  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  can  state 
authoritatively,  on  the  basis  of  a  careful 
survey  of  production,  that  a  formula  is  at 
hanri  and  that  physical  means  are  available 
for  Joint  British-American  air  offensive  on 
an  immense  scale. 

This  would  put  1,000  bombers,  carrying 
3,000  or  more  tons  of  bombs,  over  one  after 
another  of  those  cities,  night  after  night,  to 
annihilate  German  war  production  and 
transportation  by  the  sole  use  of  bombing, 
against  which  the  enemy  has  no  present  ade- 
quate defense. 

The  offensive  could  begin  3  months  from 
now,  or  shortly  thereafter,  to  open  a  real 
second  front. 

The  means  are  provided  by  the  enormous 
Increase  In  American  production  of  long- 
range  bombers. 

All  that  Is  required  Is  a  decision  by  high 
officials  to  concentrate  air  power  against 
Germany. 

This  would  mean — 

Curbing  the  dispersal  of  long-range 
bombers  in  driblets  to  fronts  throughout  the 
world. 


Dispatching  two-thirds  of  American 
bomber  production  to  England,  as  it  comes 
off  the  line  in  the  next  3  months,  to  function 
as  an  American  task  force  alongside  the 
British  Bomber  Command.  This  would 
leave  one-third  of  our  production  for  the 
other  fronts.  Nothing  would  be  taken  from 
existing  forces  on  present  fronts.  Only  new 
production  would  go  Into  the  offensive 
against  Germany. 

No  ne-vv  plants  and  no  new  types  of  air- 
craf;  are  needed. 

This  program  would  set  up  a  bomber  task 
force  of  at  least  2,000  planes— with  1,000  of 
them  In  operation  constantly,  1,000  In  re- 
serve. Each  m.onth,  taking  due  "ccount  of 
weather  conditions,  this  force  could  drop 
SOOCO  tons  of  bombs  on  German  cities — 
5.000  tons  apiece  on  10  cities  or,  for  each  of 
them,  nearly  double  the  load  which  laid  waste 
Cologne. 

Once  organized  and  stp.rted.  this  rain  of 
terror  by  bombs  could  go  on  month  after 
month. 

Two  events  nave  produced  the  favcreble 
situation  wherein  an  air  offensive  on  this 
scale  can  be  projected. 

In  the  first,  credit  goes  to  President  Roose- 
velt for  his  foresight.  In  a  letter  to  S':c:e- 
tary  of  War  Stimson  over  a  year  ago.  on  May 
5.  1941.  he  ordered  "a  substantial  increase  in 
henvy-bomber  producticn." 

The  order  Instituted  an  expanded  program, 
with  utilization  of  automobile  plants,  calling 
for  500  long-rauge  bombers  a  month  by  the 
middle  of  this  year  It  set  up  plants  so  vz&t 
that  thalr  present  operations  exceed  th.se 
of  the  total  United  States  automobile  in- 
dustry at  its  height  The  President's  order 
was  widely  hailed  at  the  time  as  designed 
to  create  a  great  fleet  of  bombers  to  blast  Nazi 
factories  and  communications. 

The  second  event  was  Britain's  terrific  raid 
on  Cologne  last  May  31.  followed  quickly  by 
other  mass  raids  on  Essen,  Emden.  and  other 
cities,  opening  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the 
paralyzing  force  of  air  power  when  concen- 
trated in  a  thousand  planes  dropping  3,000 
tons  of  bombs  in  a  single  raid 

Tlie  doughty  British  Air  Marshal  Arthur 
Travers  Harris  realized  his  dream.  He  proved 
what  could  be  done.  But  he  could  not  keep 
it  up  The  results  of  American  mass  produc- 
tion are  needed  to  bring  the  time  when  it 
can  be  done  that  way  night  after  night,  until 
the  other  Industrial  centers  of  Germany  are 
knocked  out  For  that  President  Roosevelt 
prepared   the    way. 

Air  Marshal  Harris  gave  the  cue  when  he 
said: 

"If  I  could  send  20,000  bombers  over  Ger- 
many tonight.  Germany  would  not  be  In  the 
war  tomorrow.  If  I  could  send  1 ,000  bombers 
over  Germany  every  night,  it  would  end  the 
war  by  autumn." 

By  late  autumn,  under  the  formula  here 
laid  down,  such  an  air  offensive  could  begin. 

Enough  bombers  will  be  ready. 

On  behalf  of  a  concentrated  air  offensive, 
It  is  urged  that  this  might  lessen  the  task 
of  a  land  offensive,  which  would  not  only 
be  infinitely  more  costly  In  lives  and  mate- 
rial but  would  require  personnel  and  sup- 
plies and  shipping  In  staggering  quantities — 
not  now  available — considering  Germany's 
Intensive  preparations  to  meet  such  an 
offensive. 

Germany  is  not  now  prepared  to  meet  an 
air  offensive.  The  recent  raids  over  Cologne, 
Essen,  and  other  cities  revealed  that. 

But,  it  is  emphasized,  she  must  not  be 
given  time  to  prepare. 

Russia,  the  people  of  England,  our  own 
people,  are  crying  for  a  second  front  to  take 
the  pressure  off  Russia.  It  is  vital  to  Russia 
in  her  present  straits.  An  all-out  air  offen- 
sive would  do  that. 

In  a  recent  interview  In  a  Moscow  news- 
paper which  was  calling  for  a  second  front, 
Maj.  Gen.  Mikhail  Gromov,  who  was  on  the 
flight  5  years  ago  from  Moscow  to  California 


across  the  North  Pole,  advised  American 
pilots  that  the  only  way  to  at;ack  the  Ger- 
mans at  this  Juncture  Is  with  large  numbt^rs 
of  bombers  and  fighters  alike 

England's  recent  bombing  activity  has  re- 
quired the  retention  of  a  large  German  air 
force  in  western  Europe,  but  it  has  not  been 
able  to  stop  the  raids  The  bombs  cieated 
a  constant  threat  to  Germany's  centers  of 
production,  and  continual,  wearing  anxiety 
among  her  peoole. 

All  these  factors  would  be  intensified  by 
a  concentrated,  continuous  bombing  attack 
in  mass  scale. 

The  war  cannot  be  lost  by  such  an  air 
offensive. 

It  might  be  won  that  way. 


It    1>.    B. 


T'.    C 


^  '"^  f  T  ?i  ^  f 


n-r!     H-:p? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON   yiLTHN  A, 


ROM J  IT 


OF   MlSSoL'Ri 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1942 

Mr.  ROMJUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  was  Pope  who  said  "The  greatest  study 
of  mankind  is  man."  That  is  a  state- 
ment worthy  of  at  least  some  considera- 
tion. In  the  hurly-burly  cf  this  historic 
period  of  the  world's  epoch  writing  we 
find  plenty  of  volcanic  mouths  in  most 
every  country  on  the  globe,  the  world 
around,  apparently,  giving  forth  an  al- 
leged solution  of  all  problems. 

It  seems,  and  I  repeat  "seems,"  easy 
to  handle  or  solve  every  one  else's  prob- 
lem by  those  who  cannot  solve  their  own. 
Out  through  the  Middle  West  you  will 
find  each  spring  of  the  year  and  through- 
out the  summer  season,  from  one  to  three 
men  stalking  the  street  corners  of  every 
hamlet  and  village  and,  of  course,  more 
in  number  in  large  cities  or  renters  of 
population,  who,  though  tiK  v  u- \  -  r 
plowed  a  row  of  corn  or  ho<  '  .-.  ::  ;  .  ;  ; 
tatoes,  express  almost  d.  :  v  ■•;  id 
voice  and  gesticulating  :i:'t.-  :u  :  ;;,  ,v  :n 
do  the  jrb„  Thrit  one  ;';.r:tr  ih.v  arf 
quite  ceria;:':  ..b  m;:,  ',;  \\ .:  :  \V::hi  \h>  \  co 
no:  kni.:\\  :-•  rxa.c':.y  ■.--';■;.):  ";.'V  r.i:-  k:  w. 
Hov.'  lurtunaie  it  w<':.".c  ':•■<  ::  ■.;.  -  ■-■-''..:.(:  .  ]\ 
ever  realize  that  if  v  >  :  .  k:i-  \\  wi.ai  «e 
do  nc  k;.  V.  we  would  k:;'  s  much  more 
than  u  r  du  know. 

Primarily  and  es-sentially  most  j>eople 
are  of  honest  i=:;J  '  :  l  c  intent;  yet  F>er- 
haps  there  aic  suint  ni  most  every  com- 
munity who  have  a  reckless  disregard  for 
the  truth.  Su'-h  individuals  and  such 
nations  of  that  type  are  always  ulti- 
mately the  losers  in  life's  battles. 

In  the  economy  of  nature  it  was  prob- 
ably necessary  from  the  beginning  that 
mankind  be  to  some  extent  selfish  be- 
cause otherwise  there  might  not  have 
been  any  great  progress  fully  achieved. 
Yet  w^hen  the  power  of  selfishness  be- 
comes unleashed,  and  becomes  a  bound- 
ing power  of  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
humanity,  all  the  finer  elements  of  civili- 
zation are  on  trial  and  threatened  v.  ;th 
destruction. 


.\2!'J- 
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I  fear  far  too  many  p.^rsor  =   '  tic 
problems  or  questions  and  t^      i-    W' 
to  them  as  they  want  to  see  th  :i      'hat 
l-s.  as  It   Is  their  heart's  des,.-'    ;3  .sec 
them — whereas     sound    Judgment    and 
common  sense  see  things  as  they  ure  cr 
as  nearly  so  as  humanW  and   nv">'ally 
pa*^sible.    Prejudice  .:';  ;)'-  .'  ■.  t;  ive  no 
proper  place  in  the  solutic     t  ^:?  >■  nnd 
imp-irtant      que.>i.ons      ar.vi      p.  „ii.im-s. 
Good,  sound  reasoning.  In  the  so  ution 
of  Imporfant  matters,  alwavs  leavti 
udice  and  ptission  lost  in  tlie  w  Id  uncs? 


to  stew  in  their  own  wrath  and  A 

good  clear  head  Is  always  w 
than  a  hundred  flickering.  :i 
tongues. 

A  none  mariklnd  It  mu^t  b*-  i\tnem- 
L' .  d  there  is  no  perfection.  It  ca  i  only 
be  approximated  to  a  more  or  less  degree 
and  never  achieved  On'*  of  the  mo.<;t 
helpful  thinRS  to  mankind  is  to  be  and 
kerp  well  balanced  in  mind  and  judg- 
ment. It  is  better  to  knew  than  to  guess. 
to  be  certain  than  to  speculate.  ]  have 
known  some  oi  the  fiiit  .st  people  n  the 
world  to  lose  their  homes  '.\h*='r'. 
hone.^tly  t)elievcd  they  were  scr  • 
So.  after  ail,  it  is  each  individual'.- 


they 
!.em. 
duty. 


not  only  to  himself  and  his  famil/  and 
friend.s,  but  to  his  country  also,  tc  th-!ik 
thi^.«^  through  and  completely  fcr  the 
common  good. 

THI    UNBALANCED    HnXEH 

Probably  every  country  m  huraa  i  his- 
tory has  produced  some  characters  that 
sometimes  add  a  glamorous  luster  tr  proe- 
ress  and  Christian  civilization,  anc  ■;.  - 
times  others  become  destroyers  ii  Uii 
they  can  destroy  of  the  finest  fruit?  of 
Civilization  and  Christianity  itsell  T.  - 
type  of  man — the  utter  dtstructioiisi — 
is  the  flash  in  the  pan.  This  tjpe  of 
man,  on  a  point  here  and  there,  n:ay  be 
found  to  b:^  Intensely  efTective  bur  'ask- 
ing real  balance,  and  finally  provt  •  bo 
dumb — even  more  dumb  than  thousands 
who  march  under  his  commar-i 

HITLIR3    STRiNGTH     AND     WEAXN     -,, 

Hitler,  as  time  will  prove,  is  not  a  well- 
balanced  man.  He  is  not  and  cannot  be- 
come such.  He  i.s  both  shrewd  and  lumb. 
He  is  shrewd  m  estimating  the  frailties 
and  weaknesses  of  man.  At  least  one- 
half.  If  not  more,  of  what  siiccess  lie  has 
had  in  war  has  Ijeen  due  to  causine  the 
people  he  set  out  to  conquer  to  conquer 
themselves,  or  at  least  unconsciou.  ly  on 
their  part  to  aid  him  in  achieving  h  s  vic- 
tory over  tl.-em  Take  France,  for  in- 
stance. He  induced  them  to  (  efeat 
themselves,  or  very,  very  largely  sc  .  Do 
you  not  remember,  my  friend  :  \  i  you 
not  recall,  when  Hitler's  force.-  .\  •  -.1  fac- 
ing Prance's  troojte  along  tlv  M|-nnot 
]ii:e.  how  for  several  weeks  H. tier's 
aganda  system  was  assurin':  France's 
troops  that  Hitler's  troops  liked 
and  had  nothing  asainst  tlierr. 
they  cnly  hatfd  England:  and  hc-^ 


:.e  troops  of  France. 


frate::-.-''':1    "^  ;*: 

Tii^y  sc   -'.'■'.   M  ■  in  up  and 
quercd  th  r::   ::<.  c'e  they  ev*  : 
Kngla:  a  1'   more  than  in  a  sli- 

H."  •;    ...-■•  -t'f  up  his  propa- 
ti::.    iH    a.i   C'i:n'rip?    ho   con'-'tT^if 
conquering,  ir.c.  ;c:  "..-:  ~ur  own  Na 

B  '/  >'.t'  •jursuiiic  ii'.-~  further  I  ■■ 
c:-  -  I  ■  .'  -'..•■  i  t'  J  .;■  -  They  ar- 
wlthcut  honor  and  a. ways  were. 


'.vi;j  tr.t^y  i  -A  r.  <  o*'  N  '}i\e  bui  the 
diinb'.-'  'i  -•  '*■!•■;■;  -.^'..nk  of  blaming 
America  for  th^'  war  witli  Japan.  They 
had  previously  agreed  with  Hitler  to  join 
forces  against  the  allied  group.  They  in- 
tended to  bring  us  into  the  war  and  con- 
quer us  and  divide  the  spoils.  America 
was  intended  to  be  divided  along  with 
nth'  ;  -quored  nations.  They  had 
j  Jolr.rd  w:L^  Hitler  even  before  Hitler 
struck  a  blow  to  start  this  World  War 
prej-      N     : 

i  ..  i_oacy  of  Japan  and  Hitler  and 
their  plan  tc  conquer  America  is  to  dtvide 
our  own  perple.  That  was  the  plan  and 
policy  they  had  agreed  upon  even  before 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  Keep  every- 
body in  Amrnca  dissatlsfl-^d  and  com- 
plaining, is  the  Hitler  and  Jap  strategy. 
Teach  thtm  to  complain."  That  was 
and  IS  their  program  against  us — against 
we  Americans. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  the  world's 
most  destructive  war.  It  must  continue 
until  ultimate  or  final  victory  or  our  own 
country's  destiuction.  It  wUl  end  as  it 
must  end  in  a  victory  on  our  side,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  false  and  inhuman 
course  followed  by  the  treacherous  Japs 
and  Hitler.  These  murderous  scoundrels 
had  hoped  our  people  would  not  compre- 
hend the  scope  and  extent  of  their  pur- 
pose, but  the  foresight  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  those  who  have  been  in 
accord  with  his  foreign  policy  followed 
through  to  the  end  is  proving  to  be  the 
wisest  we  could  have  followed,  taking 
I'i  factors  into  consideration.  The 
Piesident's  job  as  Commander  in  Chief 
is  a  tremendous  one.  Greater  in  respon- 
sibility than  any  other  President.  With 
the  great  expanding  growth  of  our  coun- 
try has  come  added  and  increasing  duties 
i::d  !►  p  ^risibilities.  Our  country  has 
b  :.  L'^r,  rec  with  a  great  and  distin- 
guished line  of  Presidents,  some  abler 
and  wiser  than  others  No  one  of  them 
always  pleasing  and  satisfying  everyone, 
of  course.  Each  one  praised  and  criti- 
cized in  proportion  to  the  difBcultics  of 
the  task  before  them  and  at  hand.  In 
my  judgment,  no  one  has  seen  with  a 
clearer  vision  than  has  President  Roose- 
velt, the  certain  and  approaching  dan- 
ger that  was  headed  our  way.  Those 
who  felt  we  were  in  no  danger  and  that 
no  foreign  power  could  "get  over  here," 
as  seme  said,  certainly  can  by  this  time 
realize  the  danger  we  were  in  and  still 
are  in. 

The  enemies  have  landed  on  our  shores. 
Their  saboteurs  were  sent,  w'no  came  for 
destruction  of  our  plants  engaged  in  our 
defense  woik.  and  it  is  fortunate  these 
eight  men  were  forestalled  and  captured. 
We  shall  capture  more,  many  more,  and 
prop-  I  they  must  be  dealt  with  as  those  who 
came  here  to  destroy  our  Government 
them      and  our  country  ought  to  be  dealt  with. 

Brside  th?  problem  mentioned  there  are 

'  IV  y   ,  those,  some  with  honest  motives  and  some 

with  apparently  honest  motives,  who  seek 

to  heckle  and  snipe  at  whatever  policy  or 

-iti       suggestion    the    Commander    in    Chief 

I  makes.    Considerable  of  this  during  cur 

:c:|i  -v>-   1  earlier    preparation    work    for    defense 

-omewhat  hampered  our   country's  ef- 

cl'--  Prf>:de:"i'  Rcn-w-lt'.-  br'id  •-■XT-.r-rience 

i;,;!y       places  li;m  in  a  p()i.;n>:i     :  .^.  ~::    ■'  lead- 
1  >:>  \  ersliip  in  this  crisis,  and  he  deserves  and 


:n 


our  country  and  Nation  deserves  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  cooperation.  It  is  no 
time  to  engage  in  "rocking  the  boat"  and 
muddling  matters  up  over  either  petty 
or  political  prejudicial  carping. 

After  all  it  Is  not  a  question  of  patriot- 
ism but  it  is  a  question  of  sound  judg- 
ment. Many  honest  men  m;^.ke  errors 
of  judgment  and  unwarranted  criticism 
sissists  and  aids  our  enemies.  However 
honest  the  critic  may  be  some  peop!e 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress  could  not 
see  through  the  clear,  cold  eye  of  judg- 
ment the  true  picture  existing,  at  least 
until  after  Pearl  Harbor,  however  honest 
their  opinion?  might  have  been. 


Ap;j.'.t'itnr>nt  o^  Lfaf-^y  Si^ni'irant 
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HON.  JO  ;N  V  .  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1942 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  \t  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  rny  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  David  Lawrence  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  yesterday; 

Appointment    of    Leahy     Significant — Vir- 

TUALLT  Unifies  United  States  Wak  Forces 

Under  One  Head 

Without  any  extended  explanation,  but 
with  a  signiflcunce  tliat  will  not  be  missed  by 
the  American  people  or  by  leaders  abrop.d, 
President  Roosevelt  has  taken  the  first  step 
toward  what  may  ultimately  make  him  the 
generalissimo  of  the  entire  war  effort  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Roofevelt  has  app)ointed  a  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  United  States  armed  forces.  Th-s  is 
the  first  unification  cf  the  Army.  Navy  and 
Air  Forces  under  a  single  head  that  we  have 
witnessed  since  the  war  began.  The  new  ap- 
pointee— Admiral  Leahy — occupies  a  pest 
that  was  never  prescribed  in  our  national  de- 
fense s.atutes.  but  which  Icgicaily  can  be  cre- 
ated under  an  Executive  order.  For  the  new 
Chief  of  Staff  for  the  President  is  In  effect  an 
aide  to  the  President — if  It  be  desirable  to 
think  of  it  along  traditional  lines — but  an 
aide  who  really  will  act  as  liaison  between  the 
Presid?nt  and  the  heads  of  any  or  all  military 
agencies. 

It  was  Inevitable  that  the  appointment 
should  be  made,  beciuse  the  President  him- 
self could  not  very  well  act  as  coordinator  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  .Mr  Force  without  having 
someone  at  his  side  to  sift  details,  advise 
him  as  to  their  meaning,  and  follow  throiish 
In  the  proper,  way  on  decisions  once  made 

TOO    MUCH    FOR    PRESIDENT 

The  move  is  an  excellent  one  from  many 
angles.  First  cf  all.  the  President  has  con- 
centrated so  much  power  m  his  own  ofLce 
that  he  cannot  possibly  give  the  orders  and 
check  up  on  their  execution.  He  has  had  the 
help  of  Harry  Hopkins,  for  Instance,  as  his 
confidential  advi^^r  and  aide  on  matters  cf 
lease-lend,  but  Mr  Hopkins  is  not  a  military 
man  and  many  of  the  problems  are  of  a 
technical  nature  with  vrhich  no  civilian  can 
possibly  become  faTiUiar  during  the  opera- 
tion of  a  major  war. 

Admiral  Leahy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the 
personal  confidence  of  the  President  and  is 
not  only  broadly  familiar  with  the  diplomatic 
aspects  of  tills  war.  having  served  In  the 
ticklish  Job  cf  Ambas-ador  to  f.-.e  Vichy  Gov- 
ernment, but  he  was  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
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tlons  for  several  years  and  was  In  intimate 
contact  with  President  Roosevelt. 

This  correspondent  and  many  other  ob- 
servers have  been  urging  the  appointment 
of  a  staff  of  naval  and  military  and  air  officers 
who  could  be  divested  of  any  actual  operat- 
ing or  administrative  responsibilities  and  give 
their  whole  time  and  thinking  to  the  broad 
problems  of  strategy.  Admiral  Leahy's  ap- 
pointment cculd  mark  the  beginning  of  such 
a  staff,  for  if  the  admiral  called  to  his  side 
the  best  military  minds  we  have  in  America 
it  would  be  a  logical  step.  Otherwise,  in  due 
time  he  will  become  so  loaded  up  with  detail 
himself  that  he  will  be  unable  to  give  the 
planning  side  cf  the  military  situation  the 
attention  it  will  constantly  deserve 

Under  the  Constitution  the  President, 
being  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  both  the 
Army  and  Navy,  represents  the  only  unified 
high  command  we  can  have,  but  It  was  hardly 
intended  by  the  Constitution  that  the  Chief 
Executive  shcu  d  be  equipped  with  the  neces- 
sary technical  knowledge  to  act  as  an  operat- 
ing Executive  in  time  of  war.  The  mcst  the 
President  can  do  is  to  pick  th?  right  military 
advisers  and  follow  the  plans  they  recom- 
mend plus  his  own  appraisal  In  the  light  of 
Information  from  all  other  sources. 

DEMANDED     BY     MODERN     WAR 

But  basically  the  constitutional  term  Com- 
mander in  Chief  was  doubtless  intended  to 
be  symbolic  of  the  fact  that  all  services  were 
responsible  to  the  Chief  Executive  and  that 
each  service  would  have  its  own  commander 
In  chief.  It  so  happens  that  modern  warfare 
makes  it  necessary  to  fight  Jointly  and  that 
mere  coordination  between  the  heads  of  in- 
dependent armed  services  is  not  sufficient. 
There  must  be  some  one  to  decide  questions 
that   arise   during   the  coordinating  process. 

The  President  has  been  trying  to  do  the 
deciding  and  accomplish  the  thousand  and 
one  other  civilian  tasks  that  fall  to  him 
Now.  however,  he  has  acquired  expert  help 
and.  In  effect,  a  deputy  commander  in  chief 
whom  he  trusts  and  who  can  take  a  load  of 
detail  from  his  shoulders. 

It  is  fortunate  that  there  Is  a  man  avail- 
able who  is  temperamentally  and  personally 
fitted  to  work  in  such  a  h*gh  post  not  only 
with  the  President  but  with  the  high  officers 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Forces. 

Admiral  Leahy  has  had  broad  experience. 
He  will  organize  the  military  side  of  the 
President's  wartime  obligations  and  if  In 
the  end  Mr  Roosevelt  acquires  the  full  re- 
sponsibility fcr  deciding  how  the  forces  of 
the  United  Nations  shall  be  apportioned  and 
what  commanders  shall  be  supreme  in  specific 
areas  or  zones,  he  will  have  at  his  side  an 
adviser  who  can  steer  him  through  the  maze 
of  technical  questions  that  arise  in  actually 
operating  the  biggest  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Forces  the  world  has  ever  seen  assembled 
under  a  single  command. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARTER  MAN.ASCO 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1942 

Mr  ^!.-^^;ASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  Ilvv  .i.onths  the  so-called  farm  bloc 
has  been  bitterly  criticized  for  its  effort 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  mil- 
lions of  farm  families  in  our  country. 
The  members  of  the  so-called  bloc  have 
been    accused    of    b:ak;ng    down    the 


President's  program  to  curb  inflation. 
In  fact,  they  have  been  accused  of  being 
fifth  columnists. 

It  is  human  nature  for  a  person  to 
want  to  make  as  high  a  wage  as  the 
traffic  will  bear  and  purchase  the  neces- 
sities of  life  at  the  lowest  possible  figure. 
What  are  the  facts?  The  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Statistics  informs  me  that 
the  gross  income,  including  Government 
payments,  per  farm  in  Alabama  for  the 
year  1941  was  $946.  That  is  not  net  in- 
come, mind  you.  for  out  of  this  gross  in- 
come the  farmer  must  pay  a  substantial 
sum  for  fertilizer,  seed,  repairs,  and 
equipment.  The  $946  does  net  represent 
the  labor  of  the  head  of  the  family  only, 
for  anyone  familiar  with  farms  knows 
that  the  children,  from  the  time  they  are 
8  or  9  years  of  age,  and  the  farmer's 
wife  go  to  ths  field  as  soon  as  they  have 
had  their  breakfast  and  work  until  sun- 
down. Most  of  them  do  not  come  home 
in  the  evening  to  a  home  equipped  with 
running  water,  electricity,  and  other  so- 
called  necessities  of  life.  The  average 
cost  of  a  farm  home  in  Alabama  is  $600. 

What  are  the  contributing  factors  to 
the  rise  in  our  cost  of  living?  Is  it  neces- 
sarily the  cost  of  the  product  asSt  comes 
from  the  farm?  I  will  admit  that  the 
cost  of  farm  products  is  one  factor,  but 
is  it  all?  The  price  the  farmer  receives 
for  the  cotton  in  your  shirt  will  not 
amount  to  12  cents,  yet  shirts  have 
advanced  since  January  1  not  less  than 
25  cents.  Agricultural  statistics  will 
show  that  the  wages  per  farm  family, 
not  per  farm  individual,  but  per  farm 
family,  including  the  labor  of  the  wife 
and  children,  amounts  to  about  11  cents 
per  hour.  We  hear  daily  of  a  movement 
to  better  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
workingman.  No  farmer  objects  to  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  industrial  work- 
er being  raised,  but  they  do  think  that 
the  raise  should  be  horizontal  and  in- 
clude all  workers  if  there  is  going  to  be 
a  rai.se  at  all.  Anyone  who  has  ever  fol- 
lowed a  plow  will  soon  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  farmer  is  a  laborer.  The 
children  of  the  farmer  do  not  have  the 
educational  advantages  of  the  urban  in- 
dustrial worker.  They  do  not  have  the 
advantage  of  medical  care.  They  have 
no  supervised  playgrounds,  yet  when 
some  one  tries  to  improve  their  standard 
of  living,  he  is  immediately  accused  of 
being  a  member  of  a  bloc  that  is  detri- 
mental to  our  war  effort. 

Most  of  you  who  do  not  come  from 
rural  sections  fail  to  appreciate  the  seri- 
ous plight  of  agriculture.  Today  when  a 
common  laborer  can  earn  from  55  to  85 
cents  an  hour  in  a  war  industry,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  him  to  stay  on 
the  farm  to  produce  the  food  and  clothes 
we  need.  Unless  there  is  an  equitable 
balance  between  the  earnings  of  our 
farmers  and  the  industrial  workers,  we 
will  face  a  very  serious  food  shortage 
next  year  for  the  farmer  is  not  going  to 
stay  on  the  farm  to  grow  food  when  his 
income  is  so  out  of  balance  with  that  of 
an  industrial  worker. 

If  you  think  farm  wage  earners  are 
being  overpaid  as  compared  with  the  in- 
dustrial workers,  you  will  find  the  follow- 
ing figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  most  enlightening: 
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How  many  of  you  would  try  to  send 
your  children  to  college  with  such  an  in- 
come? 

It  is  true  that  the  farmer  is  not  buying 
as  many  War  bonds  as  the  industrial 
worker,  but  anyone  knows  that  this  is 
due  to  his  low  income  and  not  because  he 
is  unpatriotic.  In  my  home  county  there 
are  over  6.500  young  men  in  the  armed 
forces  out  cf  a  total  population  of  64.000. 
These  farm  boys  are  giving  their  all  to 
protect  democracy  and  their  parents  are 
working  from  sun  to  dark  to  feed  them. 
It  is  obvious  to  the  mast  simple-minded 
that  no  group  is  more  patriotic  and  no 
group  is  making  a  greater  contribution 
to  our  war  effort  than  the  farmers  of 
America.  I  shudder  to  think  of  what 
the  result  would  be  if  this  low-income 
group  should  decide  to  strike  for  higher 
incomes.  You  do  not  need  to  worry 
about  the  farmer  doing  his  part  in  the 
war  effort  but  do  not  accuse  him  of 
wrecking  our  economy  when  he  merely 
seeks  justice. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

:         ^LIFORNi', 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 
Thursday,  July  23,  1942 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, a  veteran  of  World  War  No.  1, 
sends  me  this  copy  of  a  letter  from  his  son 
with  permission  to  publish  if  his  name  is 
not  used. 

Since  this  letter  seems  to  me  to  typify 
the  spirit  of  our  fighting  forces.  I  feel  that 
it  should  be  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Sure  the  Japs  got  the  jump  on  us.  but, 
unless  I  miss  my  guess,  a  fighting  force 
animated  by  the  spirit  displayed  in  this 
letter  will  make  them  curse  the  day  they 
loosed  their  treacherous  assault  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Hi  Ya,  Dad?  Well,  here  we  are  (sorry,  I 
can't  tell  you  where),  but  you  understand. 
You.  too,  slipped  aboard  a  transport  one 
dark,  blustery,  rainy  night,  back  in  1918. 
Your  old  ship,  one  of  a  great  convoy,  one  of 
what  another  great  American  President 
called  "a  bridge  of  ships,"  dared  the  sub- 
infested  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic  in 
Febrtiary,  which,  without  subs,  was  no  after- 
noon tea  party. 

We,  of  course,  don't  know  where  we're 
going,  but  we're  on  our  way.  But  Just  re- 
member, Dad,  this  outflt  Is  not  made  up  of 
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8o!tlra      Its    made    up   of    the    run 
mine  Amencan:*.  counter  Jumpers 
ers.   hoc  kkeepr rs.  carpenters,  plum 
chinist.>;.    stt^f!    workers,    farmers,    rea 
•alesmen.    raHrcadcrs.    and    a    hund 
one  other  kinds  of  bohunk'?.   but  t 
AmeDcan  soldiers,  one  and  all. 

Sure    It's  a  tough  assignment.     Th 
got  a  flying  start,  but.  Dad.  wait  ttil 
wcrk:ng  on  them  on  their  heme  grot 

Its  too  bad  Mother  can't  be  with 
read  this  letter.     Hew  she  would 
Joy — and  tears.     I  remember  whea 
yiars  old,  before  she  left   us.  on 
Day.  she  show»>d  me  one  of  yo\ir  old 
from  -snmewherp    m   Prance  "   in   wh 
assured   her   that   "When    the   old 
Dtvi£ion   got   Into  the  frout   liut-s. 
Huns  would  crumple  up  "     You  fell 
Just  that:  you  drove  th'-m  Huns 
Hindenburg  line  and  back  across  the 
When  we  get  a  crack  at  them  Japs 
tliey  gonna  crumple  up?     You  re  tfli 

It's  a  greti   '  ♦      l  I  am  sure 

are  the  best   *.1     •:  e   test  clothed, 
best    equlp{)»'i;     A  :r.y    that    ever 
field.     But  it   sh  uid   be.   for  we   are 
the    field    for    the    greatest    Nation 
uurlcl.    and   for   a   way    of   life   that' 
living  for  m  peace  and  dyin^  for  'n 

TTiat's  how  all  mv  biiridtes  f'-^ 
only  one  crab  In  our  outfit      W;.  . 
suppopc   he  crabs  aboxit '     Why.   beai 
can  t  Just  go  straight  to  Tokyo  and 
Hirohit-o's  wlxiskers — if  the  guy  hiuj 

Just  get  a  load  of  this:  "What  iu 
waiiin'  for.  why  don't  we  go  stra 
Tokyo.  I  Jlned  this  man's  Army  to 
r"'  'o  Joy-ride  In  a  lux'iry  liner." 

V  -ii.  so  long.  Dod.     Be  seeing  > 
member  me  to  Mary. 
Your  son, 
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Waeas  and  Inflation 


»N  r>y  :-:eMARK3 

HON.  JERRY  VOCRHIS 

IN  THE  housf:  «:f  h-  .  h-  .- .-  -.  .  ■.  4;;  es 
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effort  to  avert  Itxflatiou.     Every  v.;isc 
is   equally   concerned   In    the   Nnt.on 
policy  and   tlie  effect  of   this  poltn- 
w     T  >rs'  contribution  to  maximum 
(:';••    in 

F.  r'  .*.:','■■  >;,in  worker  -v  ■  ;  : 
\i'::  -it  i^  Le.p  his  country  •*.;.  Bu. 
i:.-."  that  our  common  tAcrifice  b« 
:  .  :  and  JiLst  To  a^^^ure  equ:iluy 
•  i.«Tice  to  all  m  the  wnr  effort,  th 
f.,  arntt-^n  cf  Labor  rfTers  the 
p-'^— _  ::i  ol  Inflation  crntro!. 

1     'v\i<f     .au-t::'-i,-    •.hrou.^h    the 
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ments  are  now  in  effective  operation  In  the 
bhipbuiiding  and  couftruction  industries, 
covering  mere  than  2  500,000  workers.  Vol- 
untary wage-ftabilizaticn  agreements  shall 
be  negotiated  and  executed  In  other  key 
Indusuies  and  occupatioujs.  with  wage-stabi- 
lization boards  eptablished  In  each,  similar 
to  the  ooards  now  In  operation. 

3.  Wage-policy  ccmmission:  A  wage-policy 
ccnmiisolon  shall  be  established,  consisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  cf 
labor,  management,  and  the  Government,  to 
ccordmate  and  unify  wage  policies  and  to 
prescribe  such  agreed  policies  to  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  whose  activities  are  related  to 
wage  adju.stment.  directly  or  indirectly. 

4.  Payment  of  wage  increases  in  War  bonds, 
cashable  after  the  war:  Future  wage  increases 
for  the  same  work  j-hall  be  paid  In  whole  or 
in  part  in  a  special  series  of  War  bonds  not 
convertible  Into  cash  until  after  the  war, 
except  In  distress  .«ituaticna  The  use  of  such 
bondb  will  prevent  dislocation  of  ou^  wage 
structure  and  will  enable  worker*  to  build 
up  a  reserve  ol  buying  power  to  be  released 
after  the  war  to  sustain  our  economy  and 
prevent  unemployment  when  the  armed 
forces  and  war  industries  are  demobilized. 

PROFITS 

5.  Immediate  application  of  effective  con- 
trol of  excessive  corporate  profits  through 
t£ixation  and  through  integrated  cost  control 
en  ail  Government  purchasing. 

FISCAL  CONTSOL 

8  A  program  of  progressive  income  taxa- 
tion designed  to  prevent  personal  profiteering 
in  wartime,  and  increased  contributions  for 
an  expended  social  security  program  with 
wider  coverage  which  would  give  the  mass  of 
our  wage  earners  a  measure  of  economic  se- 
curity when  war  employment  ends. 

7.  Voluntary  contribution  by  all  citizens  to 
the  cost  of  winning  the  war  by  largest  pr>s- 
slble  investment  of  their  earnings  in  War 
bonds 

COST   or   LIVING    CONTROL 

8  EfTective  control  of  prices  on  consumer 
goods  at  the  retail,  wholesale,  and  manufac- 
turing levels,  and  control  of  rents. 

9.  Rationing  of  all  scarce  commodities  to 
distribute  them  fairly  among  all  and  to  pre- 
vent profiteering  and  hoarding. 

CONT«OL  or  COSTS  ON  WAE  CONTRACTS 

10.  Piice  ceilings  on  materials  and  equip- 
ment produced  on  Government  account  can- 
not and  wiU  not  keep  down  the  cost  nor 
eliminate  profiteering  in  war  production. 
Price  ceilings  on  war  contracts  tend  to  retard 
war  output.  They  are  inflexible,  unreall^t'c. 
and  cumbersome  to  administer.  In  expanded 
production  unit  costs  are  constantly  reduced 
and  military  speclQcatlons  are  constantly 
chauging.  Maximum  economy  In  govern- 
ment spendir\g  for  war  goods,  combined  with 
maximum  output  and  maximum  speed,  can 
only  be  achievec*  through  unified  cost  con- 
trol. We  recommend  that  the  necessary  tech- 
nical service  be  established  tn  the  Executive 
OfSce  of  the  President  to  direct  and  unily 
cost  control  in  all  procurement  and  war- 
!"■  duct  ion  agencies. 

On  April  21  the  President  of  the  United 
Svutes  laid  down  a  seven-point  program  to 
control  the  cost  of  living.  The  program 
called  for  stabilization  of  profit*,  stabilization 
of  wages,  and  stabilization  of  farm  prices.  It 
aJso  provided  for  ceilings  on  prices  of  con- 
sumer goods  F.nd  rents,  purch.ise  of  War 
bonds,  rationing  and  credit  curtailment.  The 
President  told  the  Nation  that  the  cost  of 
living  can  b^scabilized  only  If  profits,  wages. 
and  faim  prices  are  stabilized  at  the  same 
•:..  He  said.  "The  Important  thing  to  re- 
n  f  nV>t>r  Is  that  each  one  of  these  points  is 
dt".^  :'•■!.*  i;  *hf  •^f'T-s  tf  the  whole  program 
i^  '.  A  ik  I?,  s  :,t  laio  down  aa  the  essen- 
::  i  principle  of  equality  cf  aacrifloe,  of  equal- 
ity 'A  privilege  for  all  to  work  for  victory  of 
democracy  by  democratic  means. 


To  date  this  principle  has  been  disregarded. 
Only  wages  are  l>€ing  fcubiected  to  control. 
Exorbitant  personal  and  corporate  profits  from 
war  producticu  are  daily  reported  in  the  press. 
Even  greater  profits  are  concealed  by  clever 
accoxmtmg  devices.  Food  prices  continue  to 
rise.  There  are  no  price  ceilings  on  some  25 
farm  commodities. 

Labor  must  not  be  made  the  scapegoat  for 
the  administrative  deficiency  in  the  inflation 
control  to  date.  There  must  be  one  unified 
policy  of  Inilatloa  control  equally  applied  to 
all  groups  and  enforced  by  active  and  free 
participation,  willing  and  understanding,  on 
the  part  of  the  people  themselves. 

Labor  will  accept  wage  stabilization  which 
Is  accompanie<l  by  stabilization  of  profits  and 
other  income  payments  Labor  Insists  that 
wage  stabilisation  be  achieved  not  by  arbi- 
trary decree  but  by  agreement.  Wage  stabili- 
zation must  not  preclude  correction  of  sub- 
standard rates,  elimination  of  inequalities, 
nor  adjustment  of  rates  to  compensate  for 
increased  skill  and  output. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  proposes 
the  above  program  as  a  constructive  and 
workable  plan  of  inflation  control  under  which 
democratic  procedures  will  be  safeguarded, 
collective  bargaining  will  continue  to  be  the 
major  instrumentality  of  wage  stabilization, 
and  cost  of  living  will  become  firmly  anchored. 

Labor  can  and  should  be  a  responsible  part- 
ner In  winning  the  war  The  adoption  of  our 
plan  will  enable  American  workers  to  increase 
speed  and  productivity  of  war  Industry  as 
free  and  willing  citizens  striving  mightily  for 
victory  of  democracy  over  dictatorship  and 
enslavement. 


Eari  Vii!iOii,  c;  Inc:?:ia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROHFPJ  A  GRANT 

OF   INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl.^TRTS 
Thursday.  July  23.  1942 

Ml.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  here  an  editorial  from  the  Greens- 
burg  Dally  News  which  refers  to  our 
friend  and  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  Earl  Wilson.  This  editorial  is 
evidence  that  the  people  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
home  district  and  State  aie  aware  and 
appreciative  of  the  fine  work  being  done 
b.y  our  distinguished  colleague  from  In- 
diana. He  is  one  of  the  most  sincere, 
hp.rd-working  men  I  have  ever  known, 
and  he  deserves  special  credit  for  his  sev- 
eral victories  in  his  one-man  war  he  has 
been  and  is  wagrlng  on  the  waste  of  criti- 
cal materials  and  on  the  lax  working 
habits  of  Qovemment  employees. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WUSON    DEFENDS   MIDDLE    WKST 

The  Richmond  Palladium  Item  one  day 
this  week  published  an  article  on  Represen- 
tative Wilson  of  the  Nirth  District  which 
we  think  worthy  of  repetition      It  follows: 

Earl  Wilson  is  one  of  our  Hoosier  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington.  He  represents 
the  Ninth  Indiana  District.  Wilson  must 
have  been  repressing  deep  feelings  for  many 
moons  the  way  he  final' y  let  go  m  Congress 
the  other  day  against  the  people  living  in 
our  eastern  States. 

The  easterners  have  been  panning  us  mid- 
dle westerners  al>out  not  knowing  a  war  is 
going  on;  about  being  complacent;  and 
about  anything  else  they  could  think  of  that 
would  indicate  how  superior  they  feel  *^:°y 
are  over  us  backwoodsmen. 
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It  seems,  however,  that  we  middle  west- 
erners have  been  exoreding  the  quota  when 
It  came  to  buying  War  bonds  and  stamps  and 
that  the  easterners  have  bsen  falling  far 
short  in  what  they  should  be  buying.  So 
Representative  Wilson  opened  up  on  the 
easterners  on  that  score. 

He  reminded  them  how  warlike  they  were 
before  Japan  attacked  us;  how  they  were  all 
for  casting  the  Nation  into  the  European  war 
when  we  were  woefully  unprepared,  almost 
disarmed.  He  pointed  out  how  we  middle 
westerners  wanted  to  arm  the  country  ade- 
quately for  its  defense  under  modern  con- 
ditions, but  also  desired  to  keep  out  of  war 
If  humanly  possible.  Then  he  recalled  to 
their  attention  the  hard  names  they  called 
us  middle  westerners  for  refusing,  unpre- 
pared, to  follow  them  Into  a  reckless  Inter- 
venticnism.  And  now,  as  he  sarcastically 
declared,  "Indiana  is  over  her  bond  and 
stamp  quota.  New  York,  financial  giant  of 
the  Nation,  is  below.  Illinois  is  over  her 
quota,  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  below. 
Ohio  is  over.  Pennsylvania  is  below." 

The  closing  words  cf  Representative  Wil- 
son sling  it  into  our  effete  easterners  so  Just- 
ly and  effectively  that  they  deserve  to  be 
rep)5ated  here:  "I'm  Justly  prcud  of  my 
State.  We  didn't  want  any  part  of  a  war 
that  could  only  be  lost  by  every  country 
Involved:  we  didn't  want  to  set  our  country 
back  50  to  100  years  in  progress:  we  didn't 
want  to  have  to  rebuild,  we  wanted  to  keep 
on  building;  but  now  that  we  are  in  it, 
every  other  State  cf  the  48  will  have  to  fight 
every  foot  of  the  way  if  they  top  us  in  the 
war  effort. 

"Just  more  proof  that  the  do^  that  barks 
the  loudest  is  not  likelv  to  bite." 


Falo'-v  Ipcrc^.^e  for  PdNi, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHiS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner: 

VITAL    SERVICE — POSTAL    EMPLOYEES    DESERVE    PAY 
RAISE 

"The  communications  system  of  the  United 
States  is  in  great  part  made  up  of  the  postal 
establishment,  which  is  the  very  nerve  center 
of  our  wartime  business  and  personal  activi- 
ties. 

"Remember  that  the  communications  sys- 
tem is  the  first  thing  that  our  enemies  en- 
deavor to  destroy  in  each  country  they  in- 
vade so  that  they  may  bring  consternation  to 
and  divide  the  people." 

This  piece  of  strategic  truth,  this  warning 
to  all  postal  employees  of  the  United  States, 
\^  ;  sued  recently  by  Postmaster  General 
V U-. 

The  connotation  Is  clear. 

Postal  employees  are  the  guardians  of  a 
vital  sector  of  home  defense. 

As  such,  they  must  be,  and  have  always 
been  efficient,  loyal,  intelligent,  and  devoted 
public  servants. 

While  nobody  denies  this,  there  Is  grave 
doubt  whether  the  Congress  recognizes  the 
human  needs  of  the  postman  or  the  simple 
economic  Justice  that  is  Inherently  his,  as 
an  American,  a  valuable  worlter  or  an  eco- 
nomic unit. 

The  Congress  has  dawdled  and  quibbled 
mouth*  over  a  bill — H.  R.  7071— which  would 


give  temporary  Increases  of  pay  to  postmen 
for  the  duration  and  6  months  after. 

Postmen  have  not  had  a  raise  for  17  years. 

While  other  sections  of  labor  obtained  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  profit,  dollar  by 
agitation,  pressure,  legislation,  or  strike,  the 
post  olBce  employees  have  merely  petitioned 
the  Congress  and  patiently,  under  severe 
financial  difficulties,  waited  for  a  favorable 
outcome. 

This  is  not  fair  play,  and  It  is  not  sensible. 

It  Is  injurious  to  the  morale  of  our  vital 
communications  system.  It  is  a  reproach  to 
the  wisdom  of  legislators  who  are  presumably 
friendly  to  labor  and  zealously  concerned  over 
the  maintenance  of  smoothness  In  essential 
national  services. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that  the  post- 
men have  fully  earned  a  salary  increase. 

There  is  no  question  that  their  work  is 
more  than  ever  ta.xing  and  valuable. 

There  Is  no  question  that  a  migration  of 
postmen  to  other  war  Jobs  that  would  at 
least  supply  their  families  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the 
s{>ecd.  safety,  and  privacy  of  the  mails. 

H.R.7071  should  be  approved  by  commit- 
tee, presented  to  the  Congress  and  passed 
without  further  ado. 

The  country  needs  It  perhaps  more  than 
the  faithful  but  sadly  neglected  postman. 


iVltn^vr    C^>i:!r:?-r'ig    f'^irv    Farmers    g1 
Wisco:i  •  ii 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1942 

Mr.  KEEFE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
again  direct  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  people  of  America 
to  the  serious  menace  that  confronts  the 
dairy  farmers  of  Wisconsin. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  called 
upon  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  Nation 
to  greatly  accelerate  their  production  of 
dairy  products,  and  especially  cheese,  in 
order  to  supply  this  very  vital  food  prod- 
uct under  lease-lend  operations  to  our 
allies  abroad.  The  farmers  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  especially  the  dairy  farmers  of 
Wisconi>in,  met  this  challenge  by  a  greatly 
increased  production  of  cheese. 

This  cheese  of  necessity  had  to  be 
placed  in  storage  due  to  the  inability 
of  the  Government  to  accept  the  same  for 
foreign  shipment.  As  a  result  a  large 
amount  of  cheese  has  accumulated  in 
the  warehouses  of  the  country.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  this  surplus  be 
moved  in  order  that  the  cheese  now  be- 
ing produced  in  the  flush  season  can  be 
placed  in  storage.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  attempted  to  alleviate  the 
situation  by  publicly  asking  for  a  larger 
domestic  consumption  of  cheese  and 
dairy  products.  Now  that  a  huge  sur- 
plus has  accumulated,  the  Government 
has  established  a  system  of  grading  that 
has  become  the  basis  of  great  hardship 
for  the  cheese  producers  of  Wisconsin. 
This  subject  is  ably  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Sheboygan  Press  under  date  of  July  21, 
1942,  and  should  challenge  the  attention 


of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  people  of  this  country  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  dairy 
farmer. 

There  must  be  an  immediate  change  In 
the  methods  now  in  vogue  in  giading 
cheese.  There  must  be  complete  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  and  State 
oflBcials  charged  with  this  responsibility 
and  Federal  cheese  graders  acting 
capriciously  and  arbitrarily  should  not 
be  permitted  to  grade  good  Wisconsin 
cheese  as  undergrade  and  reject  the 
same,  thus  adding  to  the  stores  cf  accu- 
mulated surpluses  when  in  fact  much  of 
the  Wisconsin  cheese  now  being  graded 
by  Federal  inspectors  as  U.  S.  No.  2-A 
does  not  in  any  sense  fall  within  this 
classification.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  every  pound  of  cheese  thus 
erroneously  graded  compels  the  dairy- 
man to  accept  a  lower  price  for  his  prod- 
uct, thus  materially  reducing  the  income 
of  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer. 

I  am  including  the  editorial  referred 
to  in  these  remarks  in  hopes  that  it  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  proper  au- 
thority to  the  end  that  relief  may  be  ac- 
corded the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  from 
this  pernicious  practice. 

BEING   SOLD  DOWN  THE  KIVEH 

The  new  administrator  of  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  and  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion in  a  talk  at  Madiscn  yesterday  was  very 
optimistic  about  the  future  of  dairy  products 
when  he  said: 

"I  don't  think  we  need  to  get  er'-ltcd  ai^out 
having  too  much  cheese  or  evap'^rated  milk 
or  other  products  that  can  be  shipped  abroad. 
In  due  time  there  will  be  urgent  call  for  all 
the  commodities  the  Government  has  re- 
quested farmers  to  produce." 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Townsend  Is  right  as  re- 
gards the  needs  for  these  dairy  prcdiicts 
such  as  cheese  and  evaporated  milk  for  sh'p- 
ment  abroad,  but  this  does  not  help  the 
dairymen  in  the  present  situation.  There  is 
a  svnplus  of  cheese,  and  it  Is  in  storage,  and 
until  this  is  moved  it  is  going  to  be  serious 
both  for  the  farmer  and  the  dea'er 

What  Is  going  to  happen  next  year  Is  rot 
the  vital  question,  but  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen right  now.  Placing  a  guaranty  of  a 
minimum  price  of  20 '4  cents  a  pound  for 
cheese  and  then  disqualifying  a  large  portion 
cf  Wisconsin  cheese  is  the  most  .>erious  draw- 
back. 

When  the  Government  mad?  Its  plea  for 
more  cheese,  the  Department  cf  Agriculture 
w?.s  broad-minded  in  its  attitude  end  cheese 
was  accepted  on  its  m.erits.  with  carload 
shipments  going  from  this  country  to  Eng- 
land repeatedly.  Then  came  a  system  cf 
grading  wherein  men  who  never  produced  a 
pound  of  cheese  or  took  into  consideration 
present-day  conditions  became  haid-boiled 
and  rejected  shipments  of  cheese  that  were 
perhaps  a  little  off  color,  but  as  to  quality 
equal  to  any  manufactured.  As  a  result  this 
l^ation  became  a  dumping  ground  for  cheese 
rather  than  a  distributing  agency  and  as  the 
warehouses  bulged  with  Increased  holdings 
the  market  slumped  and  the  dairy  farmer 
was  penalized. 

Recently  the  Government  has  decided  to 
buy  U.  S.  No.  2-A  in  limited  quantities 
for  lend-lease  shipments  abroad  and  for  relief 
distribution  in  this  country,  but  it  will  pay 
a  reduced  price  and  this  does  not  help  in 
the  present  crisis.  In  the  order  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agiiculture 
as  of  June  30  there  were  two  quality  require- 
ments, one  for  American  Cheddar  chee.se  of 
the  grades  of  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S   No   2-A. 

The  No.  2-A  provides: 

"The  body  and  texture  may  be  close  or 
meditim   close    and   may   be    slightly   weak. 
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slightly  pasty,  slightly  curciy 
or  slightly  corky,  and  may  show  stattered 
STTtet  hole?,  scattered  gas  holes,  and  -  rattered 
machanlcal  cpenlnes.  The  color  ma'J  be  un 
even  and  somewhat  defective." 

Now  you  can  see   that   this  rhp- 
Is  DOW  listed  as  U   S.  No.  2-A  pr=  W 
at  an  unfair  disadvantage  ber  i  :  = 
the  rejected  cheese  la  in  a  cI<i-~   v. 
designated  as  U.  S.  N     2  A      '  •    -  :  i- 

Thls  means  tha*  •  .•'  j.' .  ■  r*  c.u, 
cally  put  Wisconsin  cheesemakers  out  of 
business  by  listing  cheese  as  No.  2  and  pvit- 
tmg  it  in  a  class  with  that  manu  actured 
In  States  that  have  none  of  th-  i  !'  :  •  .=;-es 
that  extst  here  In  Wisconsin.  'Ire  ;.  v,  rn- 
men  in  its  r-  ::-  c  f  i.incy  or  United  Sta* 
No  1  does  n'  '.  '.a*ce  :■  '  ■  nfri«'d(ratir>;-'  c,c^<c; 
able    conditions       w  i:.   ■    .:  l    u'-     i 


■.<-. 


n  It  IS  (■ 

heat  tile 

«■  uf  cct:imi>n  stui^e 

best    quality    of 


higher  grade  ^f  ch-e 

for  Instance   'i.r  ex^*    < 

eral  day-    .i    a  .n  •■>•  : 

could    a;.;.    ;  ■     i/ri.ci  Kt 

cheese  without  cooliug  devices,  and  this  is 

nit   possible   among    nmi.y   of    the   factor^'- 

men. 

We  mu.st  benr  '■■,  '^:'--"i  'hi*  "■  ■-■'■;  < -■*» 
that  has  been  r  ■  p-  •'■■('.  \j\  •'.»■  c.  ',  :  >^[  ' 
and  Is  now  a  pa:-  i  ■:••>  ~i.t  ■;■  t-i  :,  '  a 
dead  coramcdi'.y  ,)n  '.i.e  !v.a..<i.  u  ..;  .a  i..c 
producer  U  willing  to  accept  the  luWi^r  price. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Oovernme:  •  j'  1-rs 
who   have    become   autocratic    fall  ;.Ae 

tiiat  the  ch  -^  ::.'U!«try  is  laborln;  under 
extreme  difll  '.  • —f^  There  Is  a  shi  "tape  of 
help  both  i;  Iv  :actory  and  un  tJie  farm. 
Conditions  art  i.v.i  normal,  aiid  \et  they 
fall  to  take  into  consideration  thes<  handi- 
caps that  apply  both  In  the  cheese  factory 
and  on  the  farm.  Now  the  Governncnt  has 
started  a  campaign  to  eat  mire  cheese,  real- 
izing that  there  is  au  oversupply,  liut  that 
will  not  remedy  the  situation. 

There  is  confusion  between  the  S  -ate  and 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  qu<stion  of 
grading,  and  what  we  need  right  now  is  the 
rotirt-ment  of  a  lot  of  gentlemen  farmers  who 
are  jjerfcrmlng  the  duties  of  Fcdfral  and 
State  graders.  Recently  at  a  meeting  held 
at  OshkOf-h  the  head  of  the  State  department 
of  grading  admitted  that  his  depanment  is  j 
at  a  loss  to  know  where  it  is  at,  and  how 
can  you  expect  a  uniform  grading  w  th  men 
in  cha-ge  who  are  floundering  around  unfure 
of  their  ground?  What  we  need  tc  lay  is  a 
uniform  sy?tera  of  grading  in  which  •  he  Wis- 
consin Department  of  Agriculture  imd  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul  ure  can 
get  together  and  work  out  rules  and  provi- 
sions in  hne  with  seasonable  conditians  and 
embodying  rules  of  procedure  that  a  e  based 
on  exact  fairness. 

We  must  carry  our  ca-^e  tc  Washlne  on.  and  ' 
Congressman  Kesft  advises  In  a  letter  to  the 
editor  ol  the  Press  that  he  st^^nds  leady  to 
lend  every  aid  of  his  office.  We  mus ;  utilize 
every  avenue,  for  the  situation  is  becoming 
more  grave  every  day.  and  the  fac  !«  that 
the  new  rule  as  to  U.  S.  No.  2  A  A  prican 
Cheddar  cheese  does  not  help  t.;e  ?  tuation 
in  the  least.  If  anything  it  is  a  de  riment, 
fo;  it  arbitrarily  makes  the  grader  th^  de- 
termining factor  in  saying  what  is  and  what 
Is  not  quality  cheese.  This  would  not  be' 
severe  If  the  graders  had  a  seiise  jf  falr- 
ress  together  with  an  Inclination  to  r-ccgnize 
seasonal  conditions  when  cheese  Is  nanufac- 
tured. 

We  believe  that  a  real  service  ould  be 
rendered  right  now  if  Ralph  Amnion,  head  of 
the  Sute  department  of  agrlctilture  a  id  mar- 
kets, would  plan  and  bnng  about  a  neetlng 
between  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
on  the  question  of  grading.  This  i;  not  a 
matter  of  dictatorship,  for  if  the  dalr^  farmer 
is  to  be  served  there  mu?t  be  coordination  be- 
tween Wisconsin  and  the  United  Statics  Gov- 
ernment. They  have  been  at  loggerh  ^ads  too 
long  and  all  through  the  years  the  f  ght  has 
been  costly  to  the  producing  dairy  f  rmer 
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Speech  by  the   Honorable   Vgo  Caru^i  at 
Red  Cross  Outing 
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M"  POVv'EHa.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
dry I  i;,.d  'i.e  opportunity  and  the  plea.s- 
ure  to  present  the  Honorable  Ugo  Carusi. 
;.  rrir.  ,.  u  -leaker  at  an  outing  held 
ov  L.I  -N'  ;  ■•  (^pitaie,  a  Trenton,  N.  J., 
r  '  Aspaper  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

This  outing  was  conducted  and  man- 
v.i-  •;  by  one  of  the  most  loved  individuals 
ill  Nt  w  Jersey.  ""Uncle  Joe"  Mainiero,  who 
is  the  editor  and  owner  of  tJie  newspaper, 
irui  :s  an  annual  affair.  Several  thou- 
.>anc.^  of  ""Uncle  Joe's"  friends  look  for- 
ward as  much  as  I  do  to  these  yearly 
events.  This  year  '"Uncle  Joe"  held  the 
outing  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  on  the  request  of  the  Loyal 
Americans  cf  Italian  Extraction  of  Mer- 
cer County,  an  organization  which  has 
been  doing  valuable  work  for  our  coun- 
try in  our  section  of  New  Jersey.  This 
organization,  besides  arranging  for  the 
proceeds  from  the  outing  to  be  given  to 
the  Red  Crass,  has  donated  through  its 
membership  about  $5,000  additional  to 
this  most  worthy  American  charity. 
Piu-ther.  this  organization  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  inducing  its  membsrship  to 
purchase  a  total  of  over  a  million  dol- 
lais'  worth  of  War  bonds. 

Our  country,  and  especially  the  Red 
Cross,  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
""Uncle  Joe"  Mainiero  and  to  the  Loyal 
Americans  of  Italian  Extraction  of  Mer- 
cer County  for  their  intense  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  the  land  of  their 
adoption. 

The  highlight  of  last  Sunday's  outing 
was.  naturally,  the  speech  made  by  the 
Honorable  Ugo  Carusi.  Ail  of  us  who 
were  present  were  impressed  with  the 
.spirit  of  patriotism  with  which  Mr, 
Carusi's  words  were  imbued.  I  am  here- 
with appending  for  the  Record  the  entire 
text  of  the  speech,  which  was  entitled 
"Italians  and  American  Liberties."  The 
speech  follows: 

I  am  glad  that  this  is  an  outdoor  meeting. 
The  freedom  of  these  natural  surroundings 
harmonizes  with  the  purpose  that  has 
brought  us  together.  Freedom  is  a  treastire 
that  IS  shared  by  all  peoples  privileged  to  live 
In  a  democracy,  yet  I  think  it  can  be  said 
that  those  of  us  who  have  relatives  and 
friends  in  a  country  where  freedom  has  been 
stamped  out.  have  a  particularly  deep  ap- 
preciation of  Its  meaning. 

It  IS  an  appreciation  with  a  long  history. 
If  you  have  read  any  account  of  how  the 
Italian  Nation  developed,  you  will  know  that 
the  people  of  Italy  struggled  for  centuries  to 
overthrow  the  dark  forces  of  tyranny  and  es- 
tnbllFh  governments  that  would  give  people 
liberty.  The  attempts  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people  were  not  alwajrs  successful, 
but  the  Italians  never  gave  up  the  fight. 
When  tyrants  seemed  to  have  the  tightest 
hold  on  them,  they  would  rise  again  with  the 
strength  and  courage  of  men  who  want  to  be 
f.^ee. 


Tyrants — we  call  them  dictatc-s  nowa- 
days— are  threatening  the  people  of  this 
country  with  a  stranglehold,  but  we  are  free- 
men, and  we  intend  to  remain  free.  Not  only 
that,  we  Intend  to  overthrow  the  dictators 
and  their  cliques  so  that  the  men  and  women 
on  whom  they  have  Imposed  their  rule  of  the 
whip  and  the  firins?  squad  can  again  hold  up 
their  heads  as  freemen  and  breathe  the  air  of 
liberty. 

Whether  or  not  we  .succeed  will  depend  a 
great  deal  on  how  much  we  value  our  free- 
doms and  on  how  hard  we  are  willing  to  fight 
for  them.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  glancing 
through  the  pages  of  a  magazine  issued  by 
one  of  the  enemy  governments.  In  It  was  an 
article  about  the  United  States.  The  author 
of  It  was  in  a  high  state  of  Indignation  His 
theme  was  that  In  the  United  States  we  were 
all  such  gross  materialists  that  we  didn't 
care  anything  about  the  finer  things  of  life. 
It  was  a  cleverly  written  bit  of  indignation 
but  it  had  one  serious  flaw  In  It  that  com- 
pletely dl<;credlted  the  theme  and  made  it 
meaningless  Conspicuous  by  Its  absence 
was  the  word  liberty  There  was  not  a  single 
mention  of  It;  no  reference  to  it.  Only 
those  readers  who  had  never  known  the 
meaning  of  liberty  would  have  swallowed  the 
article.  The  others  would  have  seen  through 
It  as  another  piece  of  phony  propaganda. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  here  would  have 
realized  the  falseness  of  that  article,  yet  I 
wonder  whether  we  do  not  at  tim.es  take  our 
liberties  too  much  for  granted.  Someone 
once  wisely  remarked  that  liberty  was  like 
fresh  air.  One  breathes  It  freely  and 
thinks  nothing  of  it  while  he  has  It,  but  the 
moment  he  Is  deprived  of  it.  It  becomes  the 
most  precious  thing  In  the  world.  In  times 
of  peace  none  of  us  asked  ourselves.  "Do  we 
have  liberties?"  It  would  have  seemed  like 
an  unnecessary  queston.  We  knew  we  had 
all  the  baalc  liberties  a  government  can  give 
Its  pefit^le  and  we  assumed  that  we  would 
always  have  them. 

Now  we  must  realize  that  we  would  be 
fooling  ourselves  if  we  persisted  in  assuming 
that  any  longer.  Our  liberties  have  never 
been  In  greater  danger  than  they  are  now. 
Unless  we  win  this  war.  they  will  be  lost  to 
the  dictators  for  many  years  to  come.  Are 
we  going  to  allow  that?  I  wonder  whether 
we  realize  what  the  loss  of  our  libertv  would 
actually  mean  in  our  lives.  Perhaps  the 
trains  would  still  run  on  time — but  our  civili- 
zation would  be  put  back  several  centuries. 
Labor  would  lose  the  right  to  organize.  We 
would  virtually  have  slave  labor.  The  right 
to  say  what  we  think  would  become  a  crime; 
those  who  disagreed  with  the  government 
would  be  shot  or  put  Into  concentration 
camp.s  Justice  would  become  a  mockery. 
Life  would  become  meaningless  in  a  country 
where  the  main  desire  of  its  government  was 
to  make  the  people  slaves  or  pawns. 

I  am  not  trying  to  Imagine  how  black  the 
picture  would  be.  I  am  only  telling  you 
what  has  already  happened  In  several  Euro- 
pean countries,  including  the  country  that 
was  the  homeland  of  many  of  us  We  who 
are  living  in  the  free  atm.otphere  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  are  the  only  hope  the  peoples 
of  those  nations  have  left  You  know— we 
all  knew— that  a  victory  for  America  will  be 
a  victory  for  the  suffering  people  of  Italy, 
such  a  victory  will  free  our  cousins  from  the 
despotic  Nazi  control  which  has  been  forced 
upon  them.  Unless  we  win,  their  plight  will 
continue  indefinitely;  unless  we  win.  we  shall 
be  in  the  same  plight. 

With  so  much  at  stake,  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  half-hearted  about  our  participation 
In  the  war  effort.  We  must  give  it  the  full 
strength  of  our  will  and  our  energies.  We 
must  put  all  petty  differences  aside — most 
differences  preceding  Pearl  Harbor  became 
petty  on  December  7 — and  act  together  to 
whip  the  enemy. 
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The  crisis  of  the  war  has  joined  most  of 
us  together,  for  nothing  binds  human  be- 
ings more  closely  together  than  impending 
danger.  But  it  is  said  that  there  are  still 
those  who  are  more  interested  in  their  per- 
sonal attitudes  than  they  are  in  the  danger. 
The  charge  is  that  they  do  not  seem  to 
realize  the  importance  of  dropping  all  dif- 
ferences for  the  duration,  and  working  in 
harmony  with  those  they  may  have  disagreed 
with  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

This  war  is  like  a  flood  that  Is  threatening 
to  wash  away  our  liberties  and  our  security. 
We  must  stop  It  with  the  help  of  everyone. 
Regardless  of  what  a  man's  convictions  were 
before  the  war,  we  welcome  his  genuine  help 
in  winning  the  war.  The  primary  condition 
we  make  is  that  the  man  work  hard  and 
work  sincerely  and  work  conscientiously  to 
destroy  tyranny  and  preserve  our  democratic 
system  of  government.  The  real  test  is:  Is 
his  present  attitude  honest  and  sincere,  or 
Is  his  patriotism  mere  camouflage? 

No  doubt  there  are  a  few  among  us  who  had 
no  true  love  for  the  principles  of  democracy, 
but  who  jumped  up  on  the  bandwagon  last 
December  because  it  was  more  prudent  and 
more  convenient  to  pretend  to  bs  American 
patriots  during  wartime.  Those  are  the  men 
who  are  giving  only  lip-service  to  the  war 
elTort.  There  are  very  few  cf  them,  and  they 
are  fooling  no  one.  Before  the  war  is  over, 
each  one  will  be  discredited  and  exposed  for 
what  he  Is.  We  must  certainly  be  on  guard 
against  any  person  who  talks  glibly  about 
the  advantages  of  democracy,  while  he  tries 
to  strike  it  down  in  the  dark.  At  the  same 
time,  we  will  not  turn  down  any  offer  of  help 
from  anyone  who  honestly — honestly — wants 
to  pitch  in  and  help  defeat  the  enemy.  That 
was  the  policy  of  such  great  leaders  as  Wash- 
ington. Garibaldi,  and  Mazzlni.  who  fctight 
for  the  same  principles  that  are  at  stoke  to- 
day; that  must  be  th3  policy  of  all  Italian 
groups  in  America  if  their  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  is  to  be  effective. 

'  A  student  of  sociology  recently  told  me 
that  In  a  survey  he  made  among  persons  who 
had  been  born  in  Italy,  more  than  half  of 
these  he  Interviewed  snid  they  had  originally 
Intended  to  wo'-k  In  the  United  States  for  a 
short  time,  save  a  little  money,  and  then 
return  to  their  homeland  to  enjoy  in  their 
later  years  a  degree  cf  comfort  which  they 
had  been  unable  to  have  in  their  earlier  yeais 
in  the  old  country.  We  all  know  that  very 
few  Italians  went  back.  They  remained  and 
became  Americans.  Not  all  of  them  became 
naturalized,  but.  whether  they  had  their 
papers  or  not.  they  became  loyal  supporters 
of  this  country  and  its  democratic  system 
of  government.  The  love  we  developed  for 
this  country  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  de- 
gree of  material  success  we  achieved.  We 
learned  to  Icve  th's  country  for  many  re.isons. 
Some  of  us  lov,'  it  because  v/e  have  established 
our  homes  here;  some  because  our  children 
were  born  here  and  had  opportunities  for 
advancement  they  would  never  have  had  In 
any  other  land 

One  American  of  Italian  origin  said  he  loved 
America  because  he  could  go  from  Boston  to 
Brooklyn  without  anyone  asking  him  why  he 
wanted  to  make  the  trip  and  how  long  he 
was  going  to  stay.  Offhand  this  might  seem 
to  be  a  sm.all  reason,  but  this  man  had 
breathed  the  foul  air  of  oppression  and  the 
freedom  of  travel  was  something  fine  and  pre- 
cious to  him.  Another,  v.ho  had  also  lived 
under  a  dictatorship,  said  he  loved  America 
because  here  he  could  say  what  he  liked  with- 
out having  to  look  over  his  shoulder  to  see  if 
anyone  was  listening;.  A  third,  whose  mother 
had  recently  died  in  an  American  city,  said 
that  when  you  bury  someone  you  love  In  this 
country's  soil  you  yourself  belong  to  that  soil 
forever. 

These  are  a  few  simple,  homely  illustra- 
tions, it  Is  true,  but  they  can  be  multiplied 
by  the  hundreds,  and  all  together  they  reflect 
the  force  which  has  drawn  millions  to  these 
shores,  has  instilled  in  their  hearts  a  love  for 


America  which  no  power  can  remove,  and  has 
made  them  providly  say,  "This  is  my  home." 

wftatever  our  reason  for  loving  this  coun- 
try may  be.  we  know  that  the  Government 
cf  the  United  States  is  well  aware  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  vast  majority  of  its  Italian- 
born  Americans.  That  applies  to  those  who 
are  not  yet  citizens  as  well  as  those  who  have 
become  naturalized.  The  Government  has 
expressed  its  confidence  in  the  devotion  of 
its  foreign-born  groups  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant ways. 

We  must  continue  to  prove  to  our  country 
that  its  confidence  In  our  patriotism  Is  fully 
justified.  We  owe  It  to  our  Government,  to 
ourselves,  and  to  those  across  the  sea  whom 
we  want  liberated,  to  do  our  utmost  In  the 
war  effort.  It  is  not  enough  to  go  to  meet- 
ings. We  should  buy  more  bonds  and  buy 
them  at  regular  Intervals.  We  ihould  all  take 
a  more  active  part  in  civilian  defense  work. 
V/e  should  help  our  alien  friends  and  rela- 
tives comply  with  the  Government  regula- 
tions and.  if  they  wish  to  become  natural- 
ized, show  them  the  procedure  to  follow. 
We  should  all  work  a  little  harder  at  our 
jobs  because  what  we  are  doing  Is  helping 
to  win  the  war. 

The  love  of  every  American  for  his  country 
is  being  tested  today  as  it  has  never  been 
tested  before.  If  we  can  resolve  to  do  the 
mcst  we  can.  we  shall  all  come  out  on  top 
and  live  to  see  a  world  of  peace  and  sanity. 
If  we  do  not.  the  brightness  of  our  lives  will 
be  gone,  and  wo  shall  be  cast  into  the  gloom 
of  tyranny  and  oppression.  This  shall  not 
happen.  We  who  love  democracy  realize  our 
great  responsibility  to  all  freedom-loving 
peoples  in  all  countries  of  the  world.  That 
responsibility  we  proudly  bear;  that  respon- 
sibility we  shall  fulfill. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1942 

Mr.  PCAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  of  July  18, 
1942: 

TOMFOOLER- 

Of  course,  we  are  all  learners — even  the 
boys  at  Washington — in  this  business  of 
rationing  and  cutting  down,  and,  accordingly, 
a  certain  amount  of  toe-stubbing  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  it  dees  seem  that  we  might 
learn  the  ropes  faster  than  we  do. 

Even  now.  after  the  rules  devisers  in  Wash- 
ington have  had  7  months  in  which  to  round 
out  their  program,  the  eager  citizen  is  sub- 
jected to  a  great  many  more  annoyances 
than  seem  necessary  to  win  the  war.  The 
boys  at  the  top  seem  determined  not  <  nly 
to  lead  the  horse  to  water  and  make  him 
drink,  but  to  make  him  as  uncomfortable 
as  possible. 

The  taxpayer  who  finds  his  pocket  not  quite 
empty  after  the  annual  or  qtiarterly  remit- 
tance may  dwell  upon  the  desirability  of 
replenishing  his  worn  wardrobe.  He  hies 
himself  to  the  clothing  merchant  and  learns 
he  cannot  buy  a  double-breasted  suit  with 
vest,  and  that  he  can't  have  cuffs  to  his  pants. 
"Saving  cloth'  is  the  official  reason  given  out 
at  V/ashington,  and  the  citizen  agrees  that 
saving  cloth  is  a  good  thing.  But  he  finds 
out  from  the  merchant  that  the  tailor  Is 
permitted  to  turn  up  3  Inches  of  cloth  Inside 
the  pants  legs,  which  means   that  he   can 


have  pants  cuffs  so  long  as  they  are  Inside 
where  they  can't  be  seen.  Then  he  finds  that 
he  can  buy  a  dozen  or  a  thousand  suits, 
double  breasted  or  otherwise,  minus  vests 
and  pants  cuffs,  if  he  wants  them  and  can 
pay  for  them.  Moreover,  he  can  buy  th* 
cloth,  go  to  some  other  tailor,  and  have  a 
vest  made  for  each  suit:  or  he  can  adorn 
himself  with  a  line  of  the  fancy  knit  or 
woven  vests  which  require  twice  as  much 
wool  as  the  skimpy  article  he  is  accustomed 
to  wearing  between  his  shirt  and  his  coat. 

Obvicufly,  something  Is  out  of  line  In  the 
pants-vest  set-up  of  the  Washington  bureau 
CiSclatlng  in  such  matters.  The  point  is  that 
it  has  been  goin^  on  a  long  time  after  ap- 
parently everybody  had  realized  a  screw  was 
loose.  Why  should  not  there  be  some  power 
or  agency  somewhere  in  the  Government  to 
correct  flaring  Instances  of  tomfoolery  when 
di-covered? 

And  then  the  prohibition  of  two-pants 
suits.  In  order  to  save  cloth  it  was  ordained 
that  extra  trcusrrs  be  not  issued.  So  the  citi- 
zen who  normally  wears  out  his  pants  twice 
as  fast  as  his  coats  must  buy  both  coat  and 
pants  when  he  has  need  for  but  one.  The 
arithmetic  which  falls  to  get  the  an-^wer  that 
two  coats  and  two  pants  require  more  cloth 
than  two  pants  and  one  coat  is  past  oidlnnry 
understanding.  If  the  rule  had  been  that 
every  suit  had  to  have  two  pairs  of  pants,  it 
would  have  seemed  more  logical,  and  certainly 
the  result  would  be  closer  to  actual  saving 
of  cloth. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Citizen,  with  a  stock  of  breeches 
on  hand  which  he  is  hopeful  of  making  last 
for  the  duration,  finds  a  pair  has  shrunk  a  bit. 
He  goes  to  the  tailor  tc  get  them  lengthened 
through  letting  out  a  bit  of  the  e^:tra  cloth 
turned  up  inside  every  respectable  pants  leg. 
He  finds  another  rule  that  requires  the  tailor 
to  confiscate  the  cuffs  on  the  old  pants  and 
pass  them  back  to  the  customer  minus.  It  is 
dilScult  to  see  how  such  monkey  business 
helps  anybody  or  contributes  to  winning  the 
war,  especially  when  It  Is  not  clear  that  the 
cloth  thus  "salvaged"  or  "saved"  is  put  to  any 
use  other  than  that  ordinarily  filled  by  old 
rags. 

We  are  all  In  this  war  and  everybody  wishes 
to  do  everything  humanly  possible  toward 
winning  it.  Orders  and  regulations  are  ac- 
cepted with  good  grace,  and  If  the  toys  at 
Washington  say  men  shall  wear  shorts,  each 
loyal  male  citizen  will  t>e  willing  to  Phow  his 
hairy  legs  with  the  rest.  But  if  the  only 
object  is  to  ""teach  the  public'"  that  there  is  a 
war  on.  we  sty  we  can  learn  as  well  with  vests 
as  without,  and  with  two  pants  as  well  as 
with  one. 

We  have  enough  serious  problems  without 
cluttering  up  the  fairway  with  casual  hazards. 
The  public  does  not  object  to  any  sarrifice 
that  is  necessary,  and  will  go  cuffless  and 
vestless.  even  pantlees,  with  good  cheer  if  it 
is  a  case  of  losing  our  pants  at  home  or  losing 
them  in  the  war.  But  there  is  a  story  about 
a  man  who  said  that  his  wife  didn't  care  what 
he  did  so  long  as  he  didn't  have  any  fun  do- 
ing It.  The  clothing  regulators  seem  to  have 
stumbled  into  much  the  same  sort  of  ar- 
rangement. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JESSIE  SUMNER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1942 

!\!:v-  SUMNEP  -f  Illinois.  Mr  Pp^ak- 
er.  under  kavc  \u  extend  my  i', ;:.a:ks.  I 
submit  the  following  letter,  which  I  have 
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sent  to  a  citiz^a  of  Iliinci.s.    r  !: 
niflcance  for  other  citizens: 

Dear  Sib:  You  have  asked  me  In 
ter  what  I  have  to  say  about  PM  -. : 
papers  similarly  attacking  me 

I  had  read  PM.    I  was  disrgutted  rati 
Burpr.sed  by  their  hideous  st  ry.  wh 
only  enough  truth  to  make  their  lie:; 
:.ble.    I  already  unew  that  powerful 
tors  plan  to  use  every  weapon  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  group 
Ihey  say  I  am  Nu.  3  on  the  list. 

Included  on  that  list  are  some  of  t 
mcst    highly    esteemed    men    m 
Were  I  a  Ccngrefisworaan  they  could 
■ell,  thoy  would  not  try  to  liquidate 
nctlce  that  they  do  not  w;sh  to  defe 
gle  weakling. 

These  men  cannot  forgive  me 
?         Pparl    Harbor,   as   long   bs    ther 
.1^    tT   avoid  war.  I   warned   ih( 
n  •-icians  who  vowed   net 

i,  ^ .  .,.  .....:  on  foreign  shores,  wh! 

all  they  cculd  to  Invite  attack.     Sin^ 
Harbor,  to  a>crt  Internal  dis^erislon. 
both  their  guilt  and  their  persecu 

But  now  they  plot  further  mlschie 
.»oem  to  want  to  elect  rabbits  to 
Kation.    They  seem  not  to  realize  tha 
In  the  mcst  critical  period  In 
tory.    They  ^eem  not  to  understand 
r  ■  •.-   than  djnamite  non 

;  ..tion  with  repression 

S>-'nie  of  us  on  their  purge  li?t  wo 
•nd  day  trymg  to  save  the  Nation 
feat     What  worries  these  creatures 
Is  their  fear  that  after  the  Job  of  van 
foreign  fo«s  is  finished,  we  may  find 
dig  out  human  moles  who,  when  the 
lie  shakes  with  war.  pii=h  blindly  on 
1         rratnlng   the  pr  -   of   In 

t  >n     and     indf;  :      represe^; 

upon  which  the  Republic  stands 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jessh:  Su 
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MEMORIAL  -xo::.-  , 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFldLD 

OF    -  - 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTAltVES 

Wednesda^j,  June  24.  1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  seivice  of 
Hon.  Edwako  Thomas  Taylor,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Colorad  > 


Mr  MANSFIELD 
I  entt  ;ca  :;>■  S.x'  y- 
th?  first  of  :r  .  r,' 
Edwapd  T.  T»vlc^ 
sociat'.'^n  ^oi^r.  d"\- 
ship.  In  ;:  ;::-  c! 
years  my  senior, 
soned  legislator 
with  the  Rrra:  p; 
country    wa.s    con. 


M. 
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:}'■!'• 
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when 

ne  of 
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3 
a- 
ar 
n  our 


^1  -;  I'  ;>.■'  '.'.  a 
Ke  wa^  ti: 
thnri  iieh;-. 

:.  Panij-ularly 
was  he  familiar  wiih  i::j^e  affectiig  the 
development  and  prosperity  of  th(  great 
wo.-itern  sectior  vv-'  ":  :~  ;;;■.  ,  mpire 
WKhin  itself.  As  a  fr*-- --i.Aa;:  I  r^teived 
from  him  i:ra  -h 
and  I  nev>  r  s  u^ht  hi 
was  alwa's';  -o  £rrac':''';:-:v  v::::-  •- 
In  19: 1  M:  T\^ir-  ,._  :  : 
tienfs  III  t  \\'.i>yvv.gtnn  hospiui: 
mor.';  -  ^i.<  :,:arml  r^  •-■w:;.-  zii 
n-.:."'"  '"'v  1  ft  V'.'  '.v^'fk'^,  ,\  ■■  >■"'!■;: 
cond::i'  n  w  'Uid  permit 
lELo   uiy  iiH>rn  in  a   wheel  thai 


v.ihi.ule   in[on:|iation. 
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A  n  V . 
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us  his 

was  b -ou^h* 


iui   a 


.shoit  viait  each  day.  We  then  agreed 
that  the  one  surviving  the  other,  if  still 
in  Congress,  would  attend  his  funeral, 
or  speak  in  his  memory  at  the  appropri- 
ate time.  We  often  spoke  of  that  agree- 
ment in  later  years.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Taylor  s  death  I  was  in  Texas,  and  did 
not  even  hear  of  it  for  several  days. 

Speaking  from  memory.  Mr.  Taylor 
told  me  on  one  occasion  that  when  Col- 
orado was  admitted  to  statehood.  Sen- 
ator Teller  became  her  f!rst  United  States 
Senator.  He  served  in  that  capacity  un- 
til appoinf'd  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  the  Arthur  administration.  After  2 
or  3  years  in  the  Interior  Department, 
he  reentered  the  Senate,  serving  continu- 
ou>Iy  until  March  4.  1909. 

On  the  day  Mr.  Teller  retired  from 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Taylor  entered  the 
House.  Consequently,  from  the  birth  of 
her  statehood  till  the  death  of  Mr. 
Taylor  in  1941,  a  period  of  about  65  years, 
Colorado  was  never  without  the  benefit 
of  being  represented  at  Washington  by 
one  of  these  two  able  and  constructive 
statesmen.  It  was  during  that  period 
that  our  great  reclamation  program  was 
established  and  perfected,  and  many 
other  constructive  measures  were  placed 
on  foot. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  the  author  of  many 
laws  of  great  importance  and  especially 
for  the  development  of  the  great  western 
section  of  our  country.  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve his  record  has  never  been  surpassed 
by  any  other  Member  of  Congress  in  all 
cur  history,  if  indeed,  it  has  been 
equaled.  His  passing  is  a  distinctive  loss 
to  our  Nation. 
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■i:ir:r  i- 


Corps  Bi'I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  I.  Dir:HAM 

OF   NOBTH  CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1942 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  phar- 
macy is  a  civilian  profession  which  In- 
volves duties  which  have  their  counter- 
part in  the  Army.  It  is  a  distinct  calling 
in  civil  life  of  comparable  status  with 
medicine  and  dentistry,  and  one  which 
only  pharmacists  are  qualified  to  practice. 

Th"  .'\merican  public  requires  that 
:h  •;.  A.^o  compound  and  dispense  drugs 
and  medicines  meet  high  requirements 
of  education,  training,  and  experience 
before  they  are  entrusted  with  the  re- 
sponsib;]::y  of  handling  strychnine,  mor- 
phine, sulfanilamide,  and  other  potent 
drugs.  The  civilian  pharmacist  mu.'^t  be 
a  graduate  of  a  4-year  course  in  phar- 
macy in  an  accredited  college  of  phar- 
macy, must  serve  a  year  or  more  of  In- 
•ernship.  and  then  must  pass  very  strin- 
^tn'  Slate  examinations  in  order  to  be 
iic-  r.-ed. 

No  corrp'-P'-^'^c.ri  protection  is  afford- 
'^d  the  .«;oM:'':  :  •;  -^  Army  permits  drugs 
an:;  rr.ec;c.r."-  -^  o-  ccnipounded  by  en- 
iKoci  rr  ::.  Ir.  -  ni-  t-  s  the  man  is 
gi'.'.a  a  50-(iay  c-ai.--:  .;:  ;:harmacy,  but 


not  all  of  the  men  who  are  today  ikt- 
forming  pharmaceutical  tasks  in  Army 
hospitals  and  Installations  have  had 
even  this  much  training.  The  Army 
seems  disposed  to  regard  pharmacy  as 
work  of  a  subsidiary  nature  which  the 
physician  can  undertake  as  a  matter  of 
course,  or  which  can  be  relegated  to  per- 
sons with  limited  or  undefined  training. 
In  doing  so  it  fails  to  t^ive  the  soldier  the 
protection  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

The  treatment  of  disease  today  with 
such  drugs  as  atabrine,  sulfanilamide, 
sulfathiazole,  sulfadiazine,  and  sulfa- 
guanidine.  and  so  forth,  is  vastly  d  ffer- 
ent  than  it  was  years  ago  when  the  Array 
doctor  treated  all  of  his  cases  with  a  half 
a  dozen  pills  and  a  few  liquids.  The 
safety  of  our  men  in  uniform  demands 
that  those  who  handle  drugs  and  medi- 
cines be  highly  trained,  competent  indi- 
viduals who  are  familiar  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  potent  substances  they 
supply. 

At  the  present  time  in  the  Army,  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  purchase,  shipment, 
storage,  compounding,  and  dispensing  of 
drugs  and  medicines  are  assigned  to  the 
Sanitary  Corps,  the  Medical  Corps,  and 
the  Medical  Administrative  Corps  with 
consequent  division  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility, overlapping  the  duties  and 
unnecessary  red  tape.  All  of  these  func- 
tions should  be  coordinated  In  a  phar- 
macy corps  of  equal  standing  and  au- 
thority as  the  Medical.  Dental,  and  Vet- 
erinary Corps.  Pharmacists  by  their 
education  and  training  know  how  to  piu"- 
chase  drugs  and  medicines  wisely  and 
economically.  They  know  the  special 
precautions  which  must  be  tak^^n  in  stor- 
ing and  transporting  certain  drugs  to 
prevent  deterioration  through  excessive 
heat,  cold,  moisture,  cr  dryness.  Failure 
to  utilize  fully  the  services  of  pharma- 
cists can  only  result  in  a  lack  of  efficiency 
and  an  uneconomic  use  of  medical  sup- 
plies. 

In  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
sources  of  supply  of  drugs,  their  testing, 
storage,  transportation,  compounding, 
dispensing  and  use,  the  pharmacist's 
training  fits  him  to  render  other  special 
services  related  to  the  supply  of  heaiih 
services,  should  an  emergency  demand  it. 

Enactment  of  the  pharmacy  corps  bill 
will  not  only  give  the  American  soldier 
the  protection  of  a  well  coordinated 
pharmaceutical  service,  make  available 
large,  unused  resources  of  skill  and 
knowledge  for  fruitful  application,  but 
wculd  release  many  physicians  who  are 
now  performing  tasks  which  would  be 
handled  as  well  or  better  by  pharmacists. 
The  Army  is  short  of  physicians  and  yet 
many  doctors  are  performing  tasks  which 
are  more  pharmaceutical  than  medical. 
Several  medical  journals  have  recently 
warned  that  many  physicians  in  the 
Army  are  liable  to  lose  their  skill  and 
technique  through  lack  of  their  use.  I 
believe  that  physicians  in  the  Army 
should  be  relieved  cf  all  the  duties  which 
they  now  perform  which  could  be  as- 
sumed by  men  with  pharmaceutical 
training. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  the 
American    Association    of    C:-:'-  gcs    of 
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Pharmacy,  the  National  A->r  ^•:  -  of 
Boards  of  Pharmacy,  ar.d  Uie  N.iUcnal 
Drug  Trade  Conference. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  will  render  a  real 
public  health  service  to  our  men  in  the 
armed  services  as  well  as  State  and  local 
pharmaceutic?!  fl-^sociations. 


A  Lttier  on  the  Canaon  .Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAIiKb 

OP 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1942 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  much  discussion  in  the  press  and 
elsewhere  recently  on  the  so-called  Can- 
non amendment,  and  I  have  this  morning 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  A.  Trovat- 
ten,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for 
Minnesota,  and  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Commissioners,  Secretar- 
ies, and  Directors  of  Agriculture,  relative 
to  the  vote  on  that  amendment. 
The  letter  follows: 

July  20,  1942. 
Congressman  Fred  L.  Crawford. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  As  commissioner  of 
agriculture.  State  of  Minnesota,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Commis- 
sioners. S2cretarie8,  and  Directors  of  Agri- 
culture— all  States — I  am  writing  to  you  and 
to  the  other  members  of  that  illustrious 
group  of  Congressmen  who  voted  for  the 
Cannon  amendment  as  a  compromise  pro- 
posal for  the  breaking  of  the  deadlock  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  on  the 
agricultural    appropriation   biU   of    1943. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  Cannon 
amendment  was  offered  merely  as  a  protest 
against  attempts  to  break  the  wheat  and 
corn  markets  by  permitting  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  sell  wheat  for  feed 
at  85  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  corn. 
It  was  at  least  an  effort  to  protect  the  corn 
growers'  market  against  below-parity  sales 
and  an  attempt  to  limit  the  threatened 
damage   to  the  wheat   growers'  market. 

This  cheap-feed  program  is  already  show- 
ing its  disastrous  effect  on  many  other 
branches  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  on  wheat 
and  corn.  Some  17  or  18  cheese  factories 
have  been  closed  in  this  State  the  last  3 
weeks.  Large  stocks  of  eggs,  meat,  poultry, 
and  dairy  products  are  already  apparently 
glutting  the  market.  We  cannot  have  un- 
balanced prices  on  agricultural  commodi- 
ties without  seriously  disrupting  the  whole 
Industry. 

What  we  wish  most  to  thank  you  for  Is 
that  you  and  those  who  voted  with  you  on 
the  Cannon  amendment  had  the  courage  to 
withstand  powerful  pressure  to  vote  contrary 
to  your  convictions  and  that  you  withstood 
that  pressure.  Agriculture  is  very  much  in 
need  of  friends  these  days,  when  the  danger 
of  inflation  is  being  unjustly  laid  at  its  door. 
We  are  glad  to  know  who,  in  truth,  are  the 
farmers'  friends,  and  we  feel  that  their  names 
may  be  found  in  the  roll-call  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Cannon  amendment,  July  15.  1942. 

Thanking  you  again  for  yotir  courageous 
■tand.  I  am, 

Respectfully,  R.  A.  Trovatten, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  President,  Na- 
tiojial  .  Association  of  Commis- 
sioners. Secretaries,  and  Directors 
of  Agriculture. 


Democracy  Still  Works 


PiXTFX^IO^;   OF   ,F;FMAHK: 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  GE}:RMANN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  :  FP;   F..SENTA'n\'ES 

Thursdav   J i.:y  23,  1942 

Mr,   fir  HRM  ANN,     M:     Speaker,  to- 
day Congiess  is  once  more  demonstrat- 
ing that  democracy  is  working  success- 
fully, and  when  the  people  make  their 
,  wishes  known  Congress  will  carry  them 
out.    I  refer  to  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today,  that  will  set  up  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  to  utilize  surplus  grains  in 
the   manufacture    of    synthetic    rubber. 
The  rubber  situation  is  approaching  a 
national  scandal,  and   it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  people  are  confused  and  many 
lose  confidence  in  Congress,  because  they 
believe  that  all  these  confusing  orders 
that  have  been  issued,  repealed,  changed, 
and  reissued  are  acts  of  Congress  and 
not  simply  orders  of  some   emergency 
asency.     But  they  do  know  that  if  the 
rubber  situation  is  as  serious  as  many 
would  have  us  believe  then  something 
should   have  been   done   about   it   long 
ago   to   make   synthetic   rubber.     They 
have  learned  that  this  delay  is  caused  by 
monopolistic    interests    that    are    doing 
everything  possible  to  keep  out  competi- 
tion.   The  people  also  know  that  we  have 
millions   of    bushels   of    surplus    grains 
which  are  taxing  our  storage  facilities 
that  should  and  can  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose.   Their  demands  became  so  insistent 
that  we,  as  their  representatives,  were 
swamped   with  letters  demanding   that 
we  do   something   about  it.     This  bill, 
H.  R.  7257,  was  brought  in  by  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Agriculture   and    should    be 
passed  today  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
That  is  why  I  say  that  democracy  works 
as  well  as  it  ever  did,  and  that  when  the 
people   want   something   badly  enough, 
Congress  will  act.     I  do  n-'  k.now  what 
the  actual  facts  are  as  to  aanaOie  rubber 
supplies,  but  I  believe  there  are   more 
tires  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  as  well^as 
Individuals,  than  most  of  us  think.     I 
doubt  if  any  tires  were  turned  in  during 
the  recent  rubber  salvage  drive  that  could 
possibly  be  patched  up  and  used  for  an 
emergency  at  some  future  time.     I  be- 
lieve it  wculd  be  surprising  if  we  knew 
the  number  of  tires  in  dealers'  hands. 
Some  time  ago  I  made  an  attempt  to  get 
an  idea  how  much  new  rubber  was  in 
their  hands,  and  contacted  auto  and  gas 
stations  in  my  congressional  district,  and 
it  certainly  was  astounding  to  me  when 
I  received  answers  from  a  great  many 
communities.    In  some  places  the  check 
showed  that  at  the  present  rate  of  tire 
rationing  several  small  cities  and  villages 
had  an  18-year  supply.    Tliat  is  not  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  tires  on  new 
cars  held  by  dealers,  nor  does  the  check 
cover  hundreds  of  small  business  places 
that  handle  a  few  standard-size  tires. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  speedily 
enacted  into  law  so  that  we  can  get  a 
supply  of  tires  that  will  assure  people 
that  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  rid- 
ing on  rubber  that  their  needs  will  be 


taken  care  of.  Other  countries  are  meet- 
ing all  their  needs  with  synthetic  rub- 
ber and  feel  confident  that  the  United 
States  will  find  ways  and  means  to  in- 
sure necessary  rubber  supplies. 


Britisi'   Bi-hop,<  Ch.arge   Chr:,st!.n 
Lite  !s  Bri:,-  \a)^.i:i  N  d 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks by  including  an  article  from  The 
Tablet  of  July  18,  1942,  giving  the  text  cf 
a  pastoral  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  England  and 
Wales.    The  article  is  as  follows: 

BRmsH  Bishops  Charge  Christian  Wat  or 
Life  Is  Being  Impemled— Joint  Pastoral 
OF  Hierarchy  of  England  and  Wales 
Bluntly  Ftrrs  Before  People  What  Can 
Be  Tolerated  and  Accepted — Message  Em- 
phasizes Family  Unit — Text  Just  Received 
Here  Has  10  Minimum  Conditions  for 
Christian  Lite 

A  plainly  worded,  unequivocal  statement 
of  what  Catholics  cannot  tolerate  In  the  po- 
litical, economic,  and  moral  field  and  of  what 
they  must  demand  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  social  Justice  is  contained  in  a  Joint 
pastoral  of  the  British  and  Welsh  hierarchy, 
the  complete  text  of  which  has  Just  reached 
this  country. 

Couched  In  what  the  London  Times  calls 
"almost  colloquial '  language,  and  omitting 
the  frequent  scriptural  quotations  and  de- 
votional passages  usually  identified  with  such 
documents,  the  Joint  pastoral  laj's  down  the 
minimum  conditions  essential  to  a  Christian 
way  of  life.  Copies  of  the  letter  have  been 
printed  for  wide  distribution  and  study 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  accord- 
ing to  reports  received  here  the  demands  for 
copies  have  reached  amazing  proportions. 

The  Joint  pastoral  was  signed  on  behalf  of 
the  hierachy  by  Cardinal  Hinsley.  of  West- 
minster: Archbishop  Thomas  L.  Williams,  of 
Birmingham;  Archbishop  Richard  Downey, 
of  Liverpool:  and  Archbishop  Michael  ^' 
Grath.  of  Cardiff. 

The  complete  text  of  the  pastoral  follows: 
"The  purpose  of  this  pastoral  letter,  Issued 
by  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  England  and 
Wales,  is  to  awaken  Catholics  to  a  sense  of 
danger  and  to  spur  them  to  face  the  perils 
that  threaten  society.  Time  and  again  the 
church  has  warned  us  that  only  by  a  return 
to  Christian  principles  can  society  be  saved 
from  ruin. 

"Tlie  Christian  way  of  life  is  In  danger.  And 
we  must  not  Imagine  that  it  Is  only  a  direct 
attack  on  Christian  life  which  we  have  to 
meet.  There  is  an  even  worse  danger:  namely, 
that  we  ourselves  may  meet  the  false  claims 
of  a  pagan  new  order,  not  with  resistance,  not 
with  a  constructive  answer,  but  with  Indiffer- 
ence and  passive  acceptance. 

"We  know  very  well  that  the  teaching  of 
Christ's  church  offers  the  only  hope  of  a  peace- 
ful future;  we  know,  too,  that  in  this  war 
we  are  struggling  to  preserve  our  hope  that  a 
Christian  world  may  survive.  Yet  we  also 
know  that  far  too  many  people  la  this  coun- 
try either  do  not  realize  or  are  quite  indiffer- 
ent to  the  real  dangers. 

"Unless  we  as  Catholics  take  our  place  In 
leading  the  way,  with  the  help  of  all  those 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect 
rights  of  the  individual  person  w. 
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"r-rrr. unities,  howevtr,  are  of  various 
k  :  ;-  Mtny  of  them,  such  as  associations. 
guiiGS    >  t-:-    often   tiseful   and   at   times 

even  necc^:}  for  the  well-being  of  man. 
But  there  ar-;  two  kinds  of  community,  two 
forms  of  society  which  are  not  only  useful 
or  BorT.''^^'x•.^'■^  '-ereesary  but  are  under  all 
circuni.'-t.w.cei  a..d  at  all  times  indispensable 
for  the  full  perfection  of  man.  These  are  the 
farr.:!y  a; id  the  state.  Both  are  societies 
fct..    .-  :     ;i  the  natural  law. 

•  The  state  Is  a  necessary  Institution  of  na- 
ture becaase  it  Is  the  embodiment  of  that 
authority  which  must  of  necessity  be  exer- 
cLsed  over  all  merely  sectional  interests  for 
the  good  of  th?  whole  community.  This  be- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  state,  the  state  has 
the  moral  right  to  the  allegiance  of  all  Its 
citizens  m  helpmg  to  carry  out  this  purpose; 
so  that  man  owes  a  duty  to  the  state  as  well 
as  possessing  rights  In  relation  to  It. 

"The  state,  then,  exists  to  promote  the 
common  welfare.  But  the  common  welfare  is 
the  welfai-e  of  each  and  all  who  compose  the 
state 

"Hence  the  sUte  exists  for  the  well-being 
of  man.  and  not  man  for  the  well-being  of 
some  imaginary,  separate  entity,  the  state. 
\T»n  as  human  persons  have  rights  Independ- 
.  '  of  the  state,  and  the  state  has  the  duty 
of  respecting  those  rights. 

"Now  these  independent  personal  rights 
and  duties  concern,  above  all.  that  other 
form  of  6i.>ciety  which,  as  we  have  said.  Is 
Indispensable  for  the  perfection  of  man. 
namely,  the  family  Every  human  being 
comes  Into  this  world  as  a  member  of  a 
faniilv  I  ;  ;•  :-  to  the  ;  :■  v  that  he  Is 
prlmnrly  r;d  h'-d  fir  thti<*v  _  i.  Iitlons  of  life 
which  are  no<  v    ;    le  Is  to  grow  up  and 

d'"'."M    ".i  r':-'~p-' : . '■    ,i.  -'  u.  ar.d  bfrfiy. 

*.:;  ;  lit:  •.-  are  under  a  grave  moral  obll- 
citioa  to  provide  those  necessary  conditions 
;  ir  their  children.  Where,  through  neglect  or 
inability,  those  conditions  are  not  fulfilled, 
it  is  the  duty  cf  the  state  to  intervene  with  a 
remedy  But  such  state  measures  are  pre- 
cisely remedial. 

"The  rearing  and  education  of  children  re- 
r!i  ;'.=  above  all,  the  duty  of  the  parents,  for 
It  s  impossible  for  anything  else  to  replace 
t;.e  natural,  affectionate.  Individual  relation 
K.i  parent  and  child,  nor  can  anything  replace 
the  educative  atmosphere  which  derives  from 
the  profound  pervasive  intimacy  of  family 
life 

(">!  strict  necessity,  no  man  can  choose  to 
0'  i  .,>t  an  individual:  long  t>efore  adolescence 
he  IS  affected  through  and  through  by  the  in- 
fluences of  his  childhood,  and  God  intends 
these  Influences  to  l)e  conveyed  in  a  good, 
healthy  family  life. 

"it  is  not.  therefore.  Just  isolated  Individ- 
uals who  compo.ee  the  state,  but  Individuals 
who  are  already  members  of  a  family.  This  Is 
.T.hy  Catholic  scx:iology  has  always  taught 
that  the  fundamental  unit  of  political  eo- 
ciety  Is  not  the  individual  but  the  family. 

"It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  state  has 
the  duty  of  safeguarding  the  well-being  of 
families,  not  for  some  selfish  Independent 
purpose  of  Its  own,  as  a  totalitarian  state 
might  do.  but  rather  as  the  custodian  of 
the  common  welfare  of  all,  for  the  sake  of 
the  proper  development  and  perfection  of 
each. 

"In  promoting  this  well-being  the  state 
is,  therefore,  morally  obliged  not  only  to  re- 
spect scrupulotiily  the  independent  natural 
rights  of  the  family  but  also  to  maintain 
those  rights  against  the  assaults  of  any  sec- 
tional interests  which  may  endanger  them. 

'  Wn.\T   CHRIST!  •vy    WILL   NOT  TOLERATE 

"A  social  system   'h.t  tolerates  insecurity 

for  Its  people  and  allows  any  of  them  to  suf- 

f  -  'n.-'nt  throuch  no  fault  of  their  own  Is  not 

::  V  eronomlrslly  unsound  but.  what  Is  much 

»   re    ;-   ,1    :    .:  il    1 :-;.:-!  t       Human  welfare 

^\:-l':.i   tc   ru:..%   h. -,:..:    .hau  economic  power. 


"As  Chrlsuans  we  ought  not  to  tolerate  any 
atUck.  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  dignity  of 
man  or  on  the  sanctity  of  family  life.  For 
without  these  there  Is  no  lasting  national 
life.  Any  mea.mre  which  helps  to  preserve 
human  life  or  family  life  It  Is  our  duty  as 
Christians  to  support;  ard  any  practices 
which  help  to  destroy  this  life  it  Is  our  duty 
as  Christians  to  oppose 

"The  dignity  of  man  Is  attacked  every  time 
a  man  is  thrown  Into  unemployment  without 
any  fault  of  his  own.  The  dignity  of  man  Is 
attacked  every  time  a  man  has  to  sell  his  labor 
for  less  than  a  Just  wage. 

"Family  life  Is  attacked  by  divorce  which 
breaks  up  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  tie. 
Family  life  and  the  life  of  society  are  sapped 
by  the  practice  of  contraception  which  fius- 
trates  the  primary  object  of  wedded  life  and 
sets  up  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  sex  act 
as  the  aim  and  object  of  the  act  Itself  Chil- 
dren are  neither  the  private  luxury  of  their 
parents  nor  are  they  the  chattels  of  the 
State.    They  are  himian  persons. 

"Unless  the  present  widespread  practice  of 
birth  prevention  is  stopjied.  not  only  will  the 
spiritual  standard  of  the  Nation  be  degraded 
but  the  population  of  this  country  will  die 
out. 

"If  parenthood  Is  an  economic  burden,  the 
fault  lies  with  the  social  system  that  allows 
parenthood  to  be  a  burden,  and  It  Is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  remove  the  causea  of  the  bur- 
den. For  not  only  la  parenthood  vital,  but 
who  except  a  fool  would  talk  of  planning  the 
future  of  a  nation  while  allowing  Its  people 
to  become  extinct? 

"Family  life  Is  attacked  where  housing 
conditions  are  bad. 

"Family  life  is  atta  .  .^hen  the  total 
w^es  of  the  family  art-  lusuiOclent  to  sup- 
port the  family  In  comfort  and  to  leave  a 
margin  for  saving. 

"Family  life  Is  attacked  when  tlie  parents 
cannot  support  as  large  a  family  a"  they 
would  like  to  have. 

"Family  life  Is  attacked  when  the  parents 
are  unable  to  afford  for  any  of  their  children 
an  education  suitable  to  the  child's  gifts. 

"MINIMUM  CHRISTIANS  SHOtTLD  ACCEPT 

"Recently  we  have  heard  many  discussions 
of  the  various  conditions  on  which  people 
have  insisted  as  minimum  conditions  for 
civilized  life.  We  suggest  the  following  as 
minimum  conditions  for  a  Christian  way  of 
life. 

"(1)  A  living  wage.  Wages  should  be  suf- 
ficient not  only  for  a  moderately  comfortable 
life,  but  sufQcient  for  saving  as  well.  Less 
than  this  is  unjust. 

"(2)  The  payment  of  this  wage  should  be 
the  first  charge  on  every  Industry. 

"(3)  The  chief  factors  that  should  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  a  man's  wage  are  (a)  an 
agreed  standard  of  work,  (b)  the  capacity  of 
the  industry  to  pay,  (c)  an  agreed  minimum 
average  family,  e.  g.,  father,  mother,  and  three 
or  four  children. 

"(4)  When  an  employer  cannot  pay  this 
minimum  living  wage  the  difference  should 
be  made  up.  This  could  be  done  either  by 
Industry  pooling  a  percentage  of  all  wages 
paid  and  sharing  the  proceeds  according  to 
needs;  or,  In  default  of  this,  by  the  State. 

"Employers  and  employed  should  be  re- 
garded as  partners,  not  as  rivals;  they  should 
unite  to  secure  the  best  conditions  for  work, 
the  fairest  division  of  output,  and  the  maxi- 
mum of  harmony. 

"Cutthroat  competition  which  leads  to  low 
prices  and  sweated  labor  should  give  place 
to  the  coordination  of  each  trade  or  Industry 
within  Itself,  and  to  cooperation  with  other 
trades  and  Industries  In  organization  for  the 
common  good. 

"(5)  A  wife  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  go 
out  to  work  In  order  to  make  up  the  wages 
of  a  ^amlly  to  a  minimum  living  wage. 

"(6)  The  minimum  living  accommodation 
for  a  family  should  be  such  that  no  one  has 
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to  sleep  In  the  living  room;  that  there  be 
satisfactory  sanitation;  that  there  be  a  bath- 
room for  each  family.  Slums  should  be 
abolished;  there  is  no  excuse  for  slums. 

"(7)  There  should  be  a  ban  on  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  birth  prevention  ap- 
pliances. 

"(8)  There  should  be  a  ban  on  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  obscene  bocks,  and  there 
should  be  a  board  sefr  up  by  the  publishing 
associations  to  regulate   this. 

"(9)  Religious  education,  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  parents,  should  be  available  to 
all  school  children,  and  on  such  conditions 
that  the  general  education  of  the  child 
should  not  suffer  in  any  T7ay  from  Its  parents' 
Insistence  on  religious  education. 

"(10)  The  enormous  Inequality  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  In  this  country,  and  the 
consequent  control  of  the  lives  of  the  masses 
by  a  comparatively  few  rich  people,  Is  against 
social  Justice. 

"We  have  seen  In  our  own  days  the  growth 
of  large  and  powerful  groups.  Industrial  and 
financial,  sometimes  competing,  sometimes 
cooperating,  but  pursuing  always  their  ov 
Interests  at  the  expense  of  the  ccmmon  wel- 
fare. 

"Under  the  strong  pressure  of  war  much  of 
this  evil  has  been  checked  by  the  authority 
of  the  State.  Both  profits  and  prices  are 
now  controlled  In  the  national  Interest. 

"The  war,  In  fact,  has  clearly  shown  that 
there  Is  no  practical  difficulty  In  solving  the 
main  problems  of  economics. 

"All  that  Is  needed  Is  a  suCQclently  com- 
pelling motive,  a  common  purpose.  But  Is 
that  common  purpose  only  to  be  found  In 
war?  The  national  interest  In  matters  of 
profits  and  prices  does  not  differ  in  peacetime 
from  what  It  Is  In  wartime. 

"The  same  means,  the  same  men  and  ma- 
terials are  available  In  peace  no  less  than  In 
war.  It  Is  the  purpose  only  that  is  wanting, 
the  common  force  of  minds  and  will  that  Is 
lacking. 

"The  laws  of  God  are  not  arbitrary  com- 
mands devised  to  make  life  more  difficult. 
They  correspond  to  something  which  God  has 
idready  placed  in  our  nature.  God  made  man 
and  He  knows  what  man  Is  made  for;  and 
His  laws  are  a  precise  statement  of  how  hu- 
man beings  may  avoid  destruction  and  may 
reach  the  particular  object  for  which  they 
are  created. 

"If  human  society  persists  In  breaking  God's 
laws,  it  cannot  avoid  suffering,  because  God's 
laws  correspond  to  the  human  nature  which 
He  hae  given  to  men.  There  Is  only  one  way 
to  recover  social  health,  and  that  Is  to  return 
as  quickly  as  we  may  to  the  laws  which  God 
has  laid  down  for  the  good  of  human  society. 
"The  political  freedom  which  we  enjoy  In 
this  our  country  enables  us  to  work  together 
to  secure  for  every  man  and  for  every  family 
freedom  from  want  and  Insecurity. 

"a  grand  crusade 

"Let  us  Join  with  all  men  of  good  will  In 
this  grand  crusade.  For  unless  we  carry  Into 
our  work  as  Christian  reformers  the  fellow- 
ship we  have  found  In  common  suffering  In 
the  war.  unless  that  spirit  and  that  fellowship 
can  continue  among  our  people  after  the  war, 
all  thoughts  of  happiness  at  home  and  peace 
with  other  countries  are  only  dreams. 

"There  Is  only  one  enduring  basis  for  such  a 
fellowship — full  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
each  person.  And  there  Is  only  one  enduring 
reason  why  every  human  person  and  every 
family  should  be  respected,  namely,  that  God 
our  Father  created  every  one  of  us  and  came 
Hlm.self  to  redeem  us.  We  are  all.  therefore, 
children  of  God  and  brothers  of  Christ  the 
Son  of  God. 

"If  God  Is  Indeed  the  Father  of  us  all.  our 
first  duty  is  to  pay  homage  and  love  to  God, 
and  our  second  duty  following  from  the  first 
is  to  love  one  another  as  brothers.  In  that 
love  of  God  and  of  one  another  let  us  close  our 
ranks  and  stand  together  and  welcome  the 
help  of  any  man  who  will  stand  with  us." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1942 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extent  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  include  the  following  very  interesting 
article  by  Will  P.  Kennedy  from  Capital 
Sidelights  in  the  Washington  Star. 

The  House  has  Just  paid  very  extraor- 
dinary tribute  to  William  Tyler  Page,  former 
clerk,  author  of  The  American's  Creed,  61 
years  In  service.  In  commemoration  of  his 
seventy-third  birthday  anniversary  by  print- 
ing a  House  document,  to  which  Ansel  Wold, 
veteran  clerk  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  gave  meticulous  loving  care  be- 
cause of  his  Joint  services  with  Mr.  Page  for 
upward  of  40  years.  This  Is  a  unique  docu- 
ment of  historic  value.  A  supplementary 
document,  compilation  of  various  matter 
printed  In  the  Concrtssional  Record,  lias 
been  published  (not  at  Government  ex- 
pense) by  Representative  Karl  Stefan.  Re- 
publican, of  Nebraska.  These  t\\-o  docu- 
ments are  In  demand  by  schools  and  libraries 
all  over  the  country.  Mr  Stetan.  a  most 
unselfish  hero-worshiper,  devoted  to  bring- 
ing his  heroes  to  the  attention  of  the  youth 
of  today  as  models  and  Inspirations.  Is  proud 
of  a  r"'pf'''^f'''^^^t  on  his  office  desk  given  to 
him  Vi:  h  i^ie.  with  the  following  memo- 
randvim.  autographed  by  Mr.  Page: 

"When  I  was  a  page  boy  In  the  clerk's  office 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  60  years  ago, 
one  of  my  functions  was  to  light  the  gas  Jets 
on    a    large,    handsome,    bronze    chandelier 
which  hung  In  the  office  where  I  worked.     The 
chandelier     was     massive     and     ornamented 
with  cherubs.     In  reaching  Its  numerous  Jets 
I  used  a  long  wax  taper.     When  fully  lighted 
It  was  refulgent.     When  the  chandelier  gave 
way  to  the  more  modern  system  of  lighting 
by  electricity  It  was  removed  by  the  engineer 
in  the  Architect's  Office,  Henry  Taylor,  who 
had  It  melted  Into  souvenirs  for  those  who 
had  been  associated  with  It.     One  such  sou- 
venir was  made  for  me  at  the  Washington 
Navy   Yard    by   the   class   of   Junior   seamen 
gunners.     This   souvenir   Is   in    the   form   of 
an  American  eagle  with  outstretched  wings, 
mounted  on  a  solid  bronze  base  for  use  as  a 
paperweight    on    my   desk.     In    appreciation 
of  the  many  courtesies,  and  good  offices  ex- 
tended to  me  by  him,  and  because  of  my 
/-iTTfendship   for   him.   I   present   this   historic 
"soi^'enlr  to   my  great   and   good  friend,  the 
Honorable  Karl  Stefan  of  Nebraska. 
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HON  MARIiiN  F.  SMITH 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1942 

Mr.  SMI  III  '.  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday  ia.st  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Kaiser,  head  of  the  Kaiser  shipbuilding 
operations  on  the  west  coast,  delivered  a 
historic  speech  at   Portland,  Oreg.,  in 


which  he  proposed  that  America  build 
5,000  huge  flying  boats  a  year  to  overcome 
the  submarine  menace  to  our  shipping. 
This  proposal  has  deeply  stirred  the  Cap- 
ital and  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Kai.'^er  has  transmitted  to  me  the 
complete  text  of  his  timely  address,  and 
by  the  unanimous  consent  granted  by  my 
colleagues  I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  for  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

The  text  of  the  address  is  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  morning's 
newspapers  carried  an  announcement  that 
at  this  launching  I  would  set  forth  a  revolu- 
tionary proposal  which,  if  adopted,  would 
affect  various  shipyards  of  the  country. 

The  proposal  which  I  am  about  to  make 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  you  and  I.  stand- 
ing here  In  the  shadow  of  this  fine  new  hull, 
the  Harvey  W.  Scott,  ver^-   proud  of  it   and 
of  the  workmanship  which  has  gone  Into  it 
are  nevertheless  disturbed  concerning  its  fu- 
ture.    We  have  grown  Increasingly  disturbed 
as  each  new  ship  has  gone  into  the  water  for 
weeks  and  months  past.     There  is  no  secret 
concerning   the   fact   that   the  toll   of   mer- 
chant ships  In  the  western  Atlantic  since  our 
entry   Into  the  war  will  soon  reach  the  ap- 
palling   figure   of   400.    There    is    no    doubt 
that  this  rate  of  sinking  Interferes  very  ma- 
terially with  our  delivery  of  supplies  to  otir 
AUles.    It    interferes    with    the    swift    and 
proper    disposition    of    our   forces   over    the 
global    battlefield.     It   raises    In   our    minds 
the  haunting  fear  that  on  some  of  these  far- 
flung  battlefields,  our  sons  and  brothers  who 
are  In  uniform  will  be  cut  off  from  reinforce- 
ment and  supply.    We  do  not  want  another 
Bataan.  yet  there  are  fronts  which  may  be- 
come Bataans  if  we  do  not  solve,  and  solve 
quickly,  this  matter  of  transportation. 

I  tell  you  frankly  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  has  given  me  many  a  sleepless  night. 
I  am  not  the  kind  of  a  man  who  likes  to  see 
these  ships.  Into  which  you  and  I  have  put 
our  brains  and  our  mtiscles.  go  down  with- 
out serving  the  purpose  for  which  you  and 
I  have  built  them — solving  the  transporta- 
tion problem  and  preparing  the  way  for  vic- 
tory in  the  war. 

But  I  not  only  worried.  I  worked.  And  I 
had  our  engineers  working  from  the  time 
when  the  submarine  warfare  became  clearly 
dangerous.  Our  studies  Indicated — what  I 
believe  most  of  the  people  of  America  now 
believe — that  the  answer  lies  in  the  aerial 
freighter.  And  our  studies  further  Indicated 
that  if  we,  as  shipbuilders,  were  to  take  part 
in  the  production  of  aerial  freighters,  It 
should  be  In  the  field  of  the  fiying  ship.  We 
know  the  water  best  and  our  equipment  Is 
beside  the  water.  And  it  seems  to  me  proper 
to  tell  you.  and  to  tell  the  Nation,  that  our 
engineers  have  plans  on  their  drafting  boards 
for  gigantic  flying  .<^hips  beyond  anything 
Jules  Verne  could  ever  have  Imagined.  There 
are  plans  for  fiying  ships  of  200  tons,  and 
after  that  plans  for  ships  of  500  tons.  One 
of  the  latter  would  carry  1,000  men. 

But  that  is  in  the  future.  We  cannot  wait 
i  now  for  the  engineering  work  necessary.  We 
must  get  into  production  at  once.  The  creep- 
ing toll  of  the  submarines  has  made  that 
urgent.  And  there  already  is  a  flying  ship 
which  Is  very  large  compared  to  anything 
now  known  to  be  in  mass  production.  I  re- 
fer to  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  ship  known  as 
the  Mars — a  flying  ship  of  70  tons,  capable  of 
carrying  a  pay  load  of  14  tons.  That  ship 
wcuid  carry  100  men  fully  equipped.  Five 
thousand  of  them  could  land  500,000  equipped 
men  In  England  In  a  single  day.  And  the 
next  day  they  could  fly  over  again  with  70,000 
tuns  of  fresh  milk,  beefsteaks,  sugar,  and 
bombs.  No  submarines  could  shoot  them 
down.  The  experience  of  this  war  shows 
without  a  question  of  doubt  that  sv:ch  trans- 
port fleets  cannot  be  interfered  with  by  en- 
emy fighters  if  they  have  even  a  minimum  of 
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protection.    Our  ferry  service  to  Bntaui 
through  with  hardly  a  loaa.     And  such 
gantlc  ferry  service  as  I  see  In  my  mind- 
headed   to   whatever   part   of   the   worid   our 
President  and  the  high  command  would 
Ignate — would  be  the  safest  metho<l  of 
travel  ever  used  In  wartime.     There  woi<ld  t>e 
virtually  no  losses  whatever. 

I  respectfully  submit  my  propc  \! 
miral    Vickery   here    today,   to   the    M-.-: 
Commission,  and  to  President  Roosevf.j   -ir.d 
to  the  armed  services      It  Is  Just  this; 

It  Is  that  th'  M.r'.me  Cummis.ilon 
over  a  number  .:  .".  -  ^nipyards  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  flying  ship  Mars — and  thiit  in 
this  manner  we  meet  a  construction  pre  blem 
which  otherwise  seems  virtually  Insurmount- 
able. This  Is  not  a  Kaistr  C  .  r  ■-  ■ 
Is   a   program    m    which    I    :    j-     I 


Joined  by  many  of  the  major  shipbu.lders 
of  America.  Suppose  that  the  Mur.time 
Ccmmbslon  were  to  turn  over  tlr  :'.  its 
west  coast  yards  to  the  mass  prod  jct.  ..:i  of 
the  flying  ships,  and  do  the  same  with  three 
other  yards  on  the  gulf,  and  another- 
on  the  east  coast.  Our  studies  Indicu-' 
when  these  9  yards  were  in  full  produ:tion. 
which  should  be  within  10  months  anc  per 
haps  sooner,  they  would  be  turning  cut  these 
giants  of  the  air  at  the  rate  of  5,000  a  y  'ar. 

I  have  empha.^ized  that  this  is  not  a  Kaiser 
Co.  program.  Nor  Is  there  any  desire  tc  take 
the  manufacture  of  airplanes  cut  of  the  lands 
of  those  distinguished  individuals  and  com- 
panies which  have  brought  the  plane  :o  its 
present  high  state  of  development  We  vould 
desire  to  cooperate  with  them  to  the  fullest. 
And  in  fact  It  Is  encouragement  fron  cer- 
tain of  the  m-'-Vw  i"'urers,  received  within 
the  past  few  c.  tv-  xhich  has  caused  {ne  to 
5-1'  :r.:'   'h-  p'..:.  f-.'re    i:.;1  In  this  r« 

l"::-^  '  .:  ;  '.:::  oJ  the  matter  li  th.ii:  the 
:■'.::  •'  r::  i ;  uf  i^^'urers  are  not  in  a  posit  on  to 
g  J  into  a:-s  'ir  h'.y-i'.ne  production  of  this  new 
type  with  ;•  "xtensive  construction  and 
tooling — construction  -aV. ;:^.  in  view 
growing  shortage  of  stra'-'g,:  and  critic 
ter;.i;->  -specially  steel.  The  country  co\i!d  ill 
afford  I  rail  your  attention  to  thi-  .^s- 
elated  Press  dispatch  from  thf 
papt^^r  —1  '!;.>patch  fr  n:  Washmgt'  i 
no'::.::  i  r  :-elanon  :  .i  .  r.tract  w 
Hlggin-  I  :-  :  '»-  Inc..  of  New  OijJeans 
Two  hi.  !   I   :ry  ships  were  Involi  ed  In 

the  contract.     And  the  official  explanation  Ls 
as  follows: 

"Inasmuch  as  It  would  he   1943  D-f  |e  the 
Hlgglns  yard  could  be  In  full  product  i   ■ 
becaus*  tiie  Hlgglns  program  necesslt.i- 
creation  of  vast  new  facilities,  such 
ways,    shops,    machine    tools,    railrc^  l^ 
transportation  and  housing  for  \v    : 
amount  of  steel  required  would  be 
verted  into  existing  construction  " 

In   other   words — and.   I   am   sure    A4iniral 
Vickery  would  substantiate  this — there 
ally  are  shortages,  and  particularly  In 
The    Commission    states    that    frankl; 
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of  the  couiiiry   nic  cioing   so  good 

much  better  a  job  than  was  antic;; 

their  construction  was  ordered — that  I  believe 

those  left  In  production,  after  nine  hac    been 

diverted   to  construction  of  the  flyii 

would  be  sufficient  for  thp  material* 
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If.  then,  we  are  to  grant  tnat  the  nir 
could    be    sp'\red.    there    Is    the    furti 
mendous   fact    that    their   conversior. 
save  scmethin?  even  more  precious  t!-.    : 
tenals       :-  -^v    uld  save  time      I  quott         ;   i 
highly  .5;^:. meant  paragraph  from  the    j.:     13 
Issue  of  Newsweek.      Here  it  is: 

"The  Navy  Intends  to  order  a  :  ::"  t"r  of 
the  giant  ships  (the  Ma^s)  and  u  e  ;  :  ins- 
port  to  get  around  submarines  l!  ;  can 
be  turned  out  in  30  days  But  M.  ; :  .  said 
It  will  take  2  years  to  build  the  plant  to 
make  them." 
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Two  years?  People  of  America.  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  with  the  aid  of  that  great 
builder,  Glenn  L  Martin,  with  the  aid  of  the 
aviation  Industry  Ir  general,  and  with  the 
equipment  already  in  place  in  the  shipyards, 
we  can  have  the  assembly  line  functioning 
In  6  months  or  less.  '.Ve  can  be  at  maximum 
production  in  10  mcnths  or  less.  After  the 
assembly  line  starts,  the  first  3  months  should 
give  us  10  ships  a  month  from  each  plant, 
the  second  3  montlis  should  give  us  20  a 
month,  the  third  3  months  should  give  us 
30.  and  the  fourth  C-:  months  should  give  us 
40.  And  when  that  maximum  production 
comes,  the  position  of  our  enemies  will  be 
hopeless  We  will  be  able  to  put  down  a 
vast  army,  anywhere  in  the  world,  within  a 
single  week  We  will  be  free  once  and  for 
all  of  the  fear  of  having  our  armies  cut  off 
in  some  place  distant  from  our  own  shores. 
There  will  be  no  distant  places.  The  whole 
world  will  be  our  front  yard.  And  our 
enemies  will  be  beaten  to  their  knees. 

Ladies  and  gentlennen.  I  do  not  exaggerate 
by  a  single  ton  or  a  singe  hour  the  amount 
of  materials  and  the  amount  of  time  that 
could'  be  saved  by  conversion  of  these  great 
ship  plants.  We  have  the  plate  shops,  the 
machine  shops,  the  sheet-metal  shops,  the 
pipe  shops,  the  warehouses,  the  mold  lefts. 
The  buildings  neces:;ary  could  be  made  of 
noncritical  materials.  We  wouldn't  need 
steel.  We  want  thai  to  go  somewhere  else. 
We  do  not  have  all  -hat  we  need.  But  the 
advantage  in  this  shipyard  conversion  is  that 
we  have  the  assembly  line  ready-built  by 
nature  It  Is  the  water  along  our  present 
outfitting  docks  W?  propose  to  build  fly- 
ing ships,  and  these  would  be  in  their  nat- 
ural element  all  the  way  up  the  outfitting 
dock — stage  by  stage.  An  assembly  line  is 
tremendously  expen:5lve  when  constructed 
upon  traditional  lines.  Henry  Ford  has  done 
a  magnificent  work  at  his  Willow  Run  plant. 
But  it  has  taken  time.  It  has  taken  much 
in  the  way  of  materials.  The  water  lapping 
the  outfitting  docks  of  our  shipyards  can 
save  much  of  that  time  and  much  of  that 
material. 

And  of  course  all  those  acquainted  with 
my  methods  of  construction  understand  that 
I  believe  in  a  smooth  flow  of  materials,  and 
that  in  the  operation  of  such  an  assembly 
line  I  would  work  for  an  extensive  system 
of  subcontracting — involving  a  flow  of  ma- 
terials from  many  industries  manufacturing 
parts. 

Tills  would  be  a  series  of  assembly  lines 
that  would  challenge  America  to  the  full.  It 
would  be  as  creative  a  thing  as  America  ever 
has  done.  And  it  would  demand  the  co- 
operation of  us  all.  I  am  thinking  at  the 
moment  of  one  of  thj  largest  and  one  of  the 
most  conservative  airplane  manufacturers  in 
America — a  man  whose  words  to  me  over  the 
long-distance  telephone  a  few  hours  ago  did 
much  to  encourage  me  to  submit  the  flying- 
ship  program  at  this  time.  This  man,  know- 
ing the  fearful  need  for  quick  production  of 
aerial  cargo  carriers,  and  yet  knowing  also 
the  lack  of  materials  for  construction — and 
the  time  involved  In  such  construction — told 
me  that  he  would  go  all-out  with  his  assist- 
ance. If  A-  J.:ll  all  do  that,  the  battle  is 
won. 

The  Maritime  Commission  has  done  a  re- 
markable   job    with   sea   ships.     It    now   can 
do   a   still   greater   joi)   with  sky  ships.     Not 
;inly  will  this  war  be  terminated  by  sky  ships; 
the  post-war  world  will  be  won  by  them  also— 
the  greatest  battle  of  all,  the  battle  that  is 
I    coming  with  the  peace      Every  radical  change 
I    in  transportation  has  ushered  in  a  period  of 
'    rising  prosperity.     So  will  prosperity  be  ours 
in  this  post-war  pencd.  for  the  reason  that 
j    during  the  war.  devastating  as  It  is.  we  will 
I    have  changed  transportation  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  brmg  mankind  new  vision  and  new 
I    enJo>*ment.     We  will  have  won  the  peace. 
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EXTENSION  OF  PF\TArK.S 

HON   FOSTER  STEARNS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP'REPRESENTATl  .  Ko 

Thursday,  July  23,  1942 

Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Wendell  L.  Willkie  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  Free 
French  Week  at  Freedom  House  Julv  8. 
1942: 

Last  Saturday  the  people  of  the  United 
States  celebrated  their  Independence  Day. 
July  the  Fourth.  Next  Tuesday,  Frenchmen 
everywhere  will  celebrate — if  only  in  their 
hearts — Bastille  Day,  their  day  of  liberty. 
Each  of  these  days  commemorates  a  people's 
revolt  for  freedom.  It  is  significant,  there- 
fore, that  the  week  between  should  be  set 
aside  by  the  people — not  the  Government — 
of  the  United  States  as  a  time  to  honor  the 
Free  French. 

For  it  was  from  the  farms  and  villages  of 
France  that  our  help  came  to  Yorktown.  And 
it  was  with  that  help  that  our  independence 
was  won.  And  in  1917  it  was  from  every  part 
of  the  United  States  that  we  poured  across 
the  ocean  to  fight  beside  Frenchmen  to  pre- 
serve once  more  our  common  liberty. 

Today,  again,  evil  forces  seek  to  destroy 
that  liberty.  And  again  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  fighting  to  preserve  it.  France, 
among  the  first  to  bear  the  brunt,  knows  what 
it  means  to  be  occupied  by  a  conqueror.  Her 
freedoms  abolished,  her  people  starving,  her 
men  conscripted  to  labor,  her  flaming  faith 
in  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  mocked; 
sold  to  the  enemy  by  her  own  leaders  and  her 
own  government — her  voiceless  millions  wait 
and  work  in  secret  and  in  danger  of  death 
for  the  time  of  liberation. 

In  France's  darkest  hour,  however,  there 
was  a  leader,  a  skillful  commander,  who  tried 
to  the  last  to  save  her.  When  that  proved 
Impossible,  General  de  Gaulle  left  France  that 
he  might  continue  to  flght  for  her.  Around 
him  rallied  those  Intrepid  volunteers  who.  a 
price  on  their  heads,  risked  all  to  follow  him. 
By  night,  in  little  boats,  they  slipped  across 
the  channel  to  England.  Through  secret 
mountain  passes  they  reached  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  hundreds,  in  thousands,  they 
managed  to  escape. 

Today  Frenchmen  are  fighting  on  the  hot 
white  sands  of  northern  Africa.  Some  carry 
on  the  battle  in  the  skies  and  on  the  soil  of 
Europe  against  the  hideous  despotism  that 
has  overrun  their  native  land,  some  are  en- 
gaged in  Asia  and  on  far  islands,  and  some 
are  manning  guns  at  sea,  where  the  Piench 
ensign  has  always  commanded  honor  and 
respect. 

Here  In  the  United  States  we  are  beginning 
to  take  over  our  fuller  share  of  responsibility 
in  this  war,  which  is,  in  equal  portion,  the 
war  of  every  man  and  woman  who  wants 
freedom  to  endure.  It  is  inspiring  for  us  to 
know  that  soldiers  who  wear  the  familiar 
horizon-blue  uniform  are  still  standing  with 
us  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Justice. 

For  it  IS  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  world 
without  a  free,  fiourishing  France — a  France 
that  will  continue  to  yield  to  mankind,  out 
of  the  resources  and  imagination  of  her 
people,  her  great  contribution  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  in  philosophy  and  literature,  in  cus- 
tom and  feeling,  and  in  the  cultural  progress 
that  attends  the  forward  movement  of  civili- 
zation. 
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There  must  be  a  free  France.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  dedicated  to  its 
restoration.  Whatever  may  be  the  cautious 
and  dubious  diplomacy  of  governments,  we, 
the  people,  repudiate  the  Lavals  and  the 
Vichy  collaborationists. 

But  we  do  know  and  approve  those  men 
and  women  who  daily  risk  their  lives  to  prove 
to  a  conqueror  that  France  is  not  con- 
quered— those  hostages  of  freedom  who 
march  before  Hitler's  firing  squads  singing 
the  Marseillaise.  We  recognize  General  De- 
Gaulle,  with  his  fighting  heart,  and  the  men 
who  fight  with  him.  as  the  true  representa- 
tives of  an  independent  people.  We  salute 
all  Free  French — you  who  are  free  in  spirit 
and  you  who  are  free  In  fact — and  from  our 
hearts  we.  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
say  to  you,  "Vive  la  France!" 


Tht  Aniencan  Fdrriier  at  V»t.r 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.NELSON 

UF  Mlb.'5-.'LKl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI"VES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1942 

:\1:  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  winning  address.  The  American 
Farmer  at  War,  in  the  State  Future 
Parmer  public  speaking  contest,  by  John 
E.  Berkel,  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Mo.,  a  student 
in  the  Tuscumbia  (Mo.)  High  School: 

Victory  will  come  to  the  Allied  Nations 
with  their  preponderance  of  resources.  Let 
us  take  three  cases  from  history  to  show 
briefly  that  this  assertion  is  not  an  idle  one. 

If  Hannibal,  after  he  had  swept  over  the 
Alps  and  into  the  heart  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, had  been  supported  by  fresh  supplies 
from  his  native  Carthage,  his  proposed  con- 
quest of  Rome  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
successful.  When  the  Carthaginian  brought 
his  elephants  and  his  horsemen  out  of  the 
mountains,  the  Romans  were  dumbfounded 
Why,  this  was  an  Illusion;  it  just  wasn't 
possible.  But  such  a  succession  of  easy  vic- 
tories by  the  invader  followed  that  soon  this 
Incredulity  turned  into  a  frenzied  fear. 

Months  later  a  now  somewhat  discouraged 
Hannibal  reached  Rome.  His  army  was  tired 
and  dreadfully  hungry,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  nation  which  he  had  planned  to 
conquer  was  as  well  fed  as  ever.  True.  Han- 
nibal had  burned  crops  and  laid  waste  the 
countryside  where  he  went,  but  the  Roman 
citizens  only  reached  back  into  the  reserve 
supplies  of  their  compact  little  republic  to 
sustain  them  until  Hannibal  wavered  in  de- 
feat. For  the  supplies  that  the  Carthaginian 
general  so  desperately  needed  from  his  home- 
land never  came,  and  for  this  reason  Hanni- 
bal, in  spite  of  all  his  strategy,  never  seriously 
threatened  the  liberty  of  Rome  again. 

If  Napoleon  could  have  captured  the  Czar 
in  M0.SC0W.  he  would  have  attained  the  mas- 
tery of  all  Europe.  But  the  Czar  retreated 
into  the  depths  of  a  vast  and  bountiful  Rus- 
sia, there  to  complete  his  plans  and  await  the 
help  of  an  inexorable  winter.  Back  in  Mos- 
cow, Napoleon  restlessly  stood  watching  the 
first  icy  blasts  of  October  demoralize  his  in- 
vincible legions.  He  saw  his  soldiers,  ragged 
and  unfed,  march  through  the  streets  of  the 
Russian  capital,  and  knowing  that  relief 
could  never  come  to  him  in  this  now  deso- 
lated land.  Napoleon  gave  his  orders  to  re- 
treat. And  what  a  horrible  retreat  it  was. 
One  that  saw  his  armies  slaughtered,  his 
supplies  cut  to  near  zero,  and  even  the  jaunty 


Napoleon  himself  become  a  target  for  Cos- 
seek  bullets.  Another  conqueror  had  met  his 
doom,  because  the  resources  necessary  to  win 
the  war  simply  could  not  be  gotten  where 
they  were  most  needed. 

The  third  case  is  an  example  from  Amer- 
ican history.  Like  Hannibal  and  Napwleon. 
the  matchless  Robert  E.  Lee  defeated  his 
enemies,  the  armies  of  the  North,  in  battle 
after  battle.  But  the  blockade  of  the  North 
caused  tons  and  tons  of  cotton  to  pile  up  In 
Southern  ports.  As  a  result,  cotton  could  be 
bought  for  4  cents  a  pound  in  Atlanta.  Ga.. 
while  it  was  cheap  at  $2  50  a  pound  in  Liver- 
pool. Imported  articles  were  similarly  af- 
fected. A  ton  of  salt  worth  $7.50  at  Nassau 
was  worth  $1,700  in  gold  at  Richmond.  This 
failure  to  get  needed  materials  brought  to 
naught  the  victories  of  Lee. 

These  three  illustrations  are  given  to  show 
the  great  importance  of  resources  and  to  em- 
phafcize  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later  victory 
will  come  to  the  Allied  Nations.  In  fact. 
Hitler  may  win  every  major  campaign  except 
the  very  last  and  final  one. 

In  the  present  war  the  "scorched  earth 
policy"  has  been  used  to  an  extent  never 
practiced  before.  This  very  situation  stresses 
the  Importance  of  the  farmers'  part  in  pro- 
ducing food  and  other  needed  materials.  Al- 
though the  Allied  Nations  have  a  preponder- 
ance of  resources,  these  resources  are  very 
widely  scattered.  Hence  the  importance  of 
producing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  place,  so  as  to  hold  the  trans- 
portation of  these  articles  to  a  minimtun. 

Our  Government  has  carefully  planned  a 
program  of  production,  so  that  the  farmer 
may  know  what  he  should  produce.  Let  us 
consider  this  task  as  it  has  been  outlined  in 
the  revised  production  goals  for  1942.  In 
order  that  our  vegetable  oils  may  be  sufficient, 
the  Nation  needs  two  and  one-half  times  as 
many  peanuts  as  in  1941.  50  percent  more 
soybeans,  and  a  third  more  flax  for  seed.  We 
need  8  percent  more  milk.  14  percent  more 
pigs  raised,  and  13  percent  more  eggs  pro- 
duced. We  need  more  acres  in  tomatoes, 
more  peas  for  canning,  and  more  preserved 
fruit. 

One  may  well  wonder  how  so  many  In- 
creases can  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  we 
can  reduce  production  on  some  articles.  For 
instance,  the  Government  is  now  asking  for  a 
reduction  of  8  percent  in  wheat,  one  of  the 
crops  of  largest  production  in  the  United 
States.  This  releases  acreage  for  production 
of  articles  where  an  Increase  is  needed.  In 
the  second  place,  we  must  make  the  produc- 
tion from  the  acreage  that  we  have  the  very 
highest  possible.  Some  ways  in  which  this 
can  be  accomplished  would  be  (1)  the  wise 
and  careful  use  of  fertilizer  and  use  of  best- 
quality  seed;  (2)  resorting  to  the  various 
ways  of  saving  soils  and  soil  fertility;  and 
(3)  control  of  the  diseases  and  parasites  that 
attack  livestock  and  improvement  of  the 
quality  in  this  livestock. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  these 
production  goals,  it  is  interesting  to  consider 
the  significance  of  a  crop  such  as  soybeaixs, 
one  of  the  crops  calling  for  a  large  increase  in 
production  Like  wheat,  It  is  used  as  food 
for  both  people  and  animals,  but,  unlike 
wheat,  it  also  has  many  uses  in  industry.  It 
can  be  used  for  plastics,  fuels,  soaps,  oil, 
rubber  substitutes,  and  this  is  only  a  begin- 
ning. It  is  a  concentrated  food,  high  in  pro- 
tein and  oil  content,  and  because  of  Its  many 
and  varied  uses  there  is  not  the  danger  of  a 
burdensome  surplus  as  there  Is  in  the  case  of 
wheat. 

Another  line  in  which  a  decided  increase 
is  asked  is  gardening,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
more  gardens  will  improve  the  diet  'of  the 
American  people,  which  is  so  frequently  lack- 
ing particularly  in  vitamins,  minerals,  and 
proteins.  And  with  all  this  home  produc- 
tion, the  strain  upon  our  transportation 
facilities  will  be  relieved. 


Now  those  who  recall  the  first  World  War 
win  note  that  the  Government  recommenda- 
tions for  agriculture  are  quite  different  from 
those  made  at  that  time.  Twenty  years  ago 
each  community  tended  to  produce  to  a 
much  greater  extent  the  foods  they  ate  and 
the  crops  they  fed.  Since  that  time  the 
tendency  has  been  for  the  fanner  to  pro- 
duce the  article  or  articles  for  which  his  farm 
was  best  suited  and  to  buy  many  of  the 
things  that  he  formerly  produced  on  his 
farm.  This  set-up  has  made  necessary  a  large 
increase  in  transportation  facilities  to  make 
this  distribution  possible.  We  cannot  af- 
ford that  transportation  now  because  those 
facilities  must  be  used  to  transport  armies, 
equipment,  and  materials  for  war  produc- 
tion. A3  many  of  our  imports  are  being  cut 
off  from  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  important  it  Is  that  we  grow  these  and 
many  other  commodities  right  here  at  home. 
Let  me  reemphaslze  the  fact  that  we  must 
feed  not  only  ourselves  but  our  allied  na- 
tions as  well.  We  must  become  the  granary 
of  the  world,  even  as  Egypt  was  In  the 
Biblical  days  of  Joseph. 

What  a  glorious  part  the  farmer  has  in 
producing  the  food  and  other  materials  that 
will  help  win  the  war  In  accordance  with 
Government  requests.  In  addition  to  giving 
his  sons  in  battle  and  his  money  for  bonds, 
as  do  other  classes,  the  farmers'  program 
calls  for  grueling  work,  long  hours,  and  still 
more  sacrifices,  but  it  is  sacrifices  that  beget 
heroes.  May  we  farmers  not  be  slack  in  our 
duty  so  that  the  light  of  freedom  may  again 
shine  across  the  sea  "and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


Bonnevillf    Fis!t    Ladders E!cctr:h"!ni: 
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REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1942 

Mr.  };ankIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speakci,  '.liC  charges  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  LMr.  Rich]  to 
the  effect  that  the  fish  ladders  at  Bonne- 
ville Dam  on  the  Columbia  River  proved 
to  be  failures  and  have  been  torn 
out,  were  fully  answered  by  the  two 
able  and  distinguished  Members  from 
that  area,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Pierce]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  LMr.  Smith]. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fish  ladders  at 
Bonneville  proved  to  be  100-percent  suc- 
cessful in  enabling  the  salmon  in  the 
Columbia  River  to  make  their  way  to 
the  spawning  grounds. 

In  the  second  place,  I  fear  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Rich]  is 
more  interested  in  criticizing  the  devel- 
opment of  hydroelectric  power  on  the 
Columbia  River  than  he  is  in  conserving 
the  salmon  in  that  stream. 

The  two  greatest  achievements  of  this 
administration  up  to  date  have  been 
the  development  of  the  Tennessee  and 
the  Columbia  Rivers.  The  hydroelectric 
power  now  produced  on  those  streams 
exceeds  the  combined  manpower  of  the 
entire  United  States.  This  power  is  not 
only  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
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war  materials  but  it  Is  beine:  'ran^ 
throughout  the  areas  of   •;'>"    i.i 
these  two  rivers  and  suppiyu.-:  *^'>    •:  ihiy 
to  the  homes  and  business  esia:j;.>::a-i4nts 
at  rates  the  people  can  afford  to  ;:   • 
is  being  carried  into  the  farrnhju^tj  in 
the   rural   districts  where   people  n^ver 
had    electricity     before,    and     ;;: 
would  not  have  had  it  during  rlv- 
eration.  to  say  the  least  of  it.  ;f  .' 
net  been  for  the  construction     f 
dams  and  the  distnbir.ion  polices 
have  been  put  into  ttT  r — all  of  v.  i 
seems   to  have  aroused  the  an':\i: 
of    the    gentleman    from    Penn.  v 
I  Mr.  Rich). 

I  noticed  in  the  paper 
silt  and   sand   now   bein^ 
the  farms  of  Maryland 
West  Virginia  and  earned  down  th- 
tomac  River  is  d''>^rnymg  th^  nv>t>*r 
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in   Chesapeake    By  — 
b€u.s  in  the  worlcl. 

If   the   bill   which    I 
time  ago  for  a  Potoma., 
had  been  passed  anci  ; 
or   il   my   bil!   ho-a    p-- 
Rivers  anci   Iltro.  r-   Cf  mmittee  for 
i;ional  author:  .'■>  th:':nu':.')U*  fh-'  r 
fry  similar  to  'lia-  of  tr.e  T    V    A,  ' 
passed  and  put  into  operation,  it  w^uld 
not  only  develop  ?.'^  aburdar.'-   -up 
cheap  hydroelectr.i    p/A-r  cir   :' 
also  improve  navigation,  contro 
and  provide  a  soil-"~r.~rrvation  pioglam 
that  would  hold  ba.K  "he  silt  and  sand 
with  which  these  oyster  beds  are  pow 
being  destroyed  ^nd  ^ave  ;'  f -r  'h 


of  Maryland  V.:^-:: 
ginia  to  supp;-  cr-  a 
a"d  coming   ^-  ■:•  :\;' 

Mr.  RICH       M:    6 
tleman    •      i 

Mr.    F-;a\" 
yield. 
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C  m  we  put  ladders  in  hat 
r:..;;.  .;.  ;..t.  i',.:omac  and  then  have  the 
oysters  climb  up  them'> 

Mr.    P. AN  KIN       :     M  --:  ,^ippi.       ter- 
tainly   :...-!    a „;:„-. ;    ::    :;^.at    qvie'^ltion 
shows  the  extent  of  the  gentlen; 
formation  on  this  subjecf 

As  I  pointed  out.  this  would  hold  liack 
the  sand  and  silt  with  which  these  oMster 
beds  are  now  being  destroyed,  and   t 
same  time  it  would  help  to  cor.::', 
floods,  conserve  the  soil,  improve  n|avi- 
gation,  and  provide  ar.  a'n;".ci m 
of  electricity   at   pru  >  n     :.     p* 
afford  to  pay.     In  other  words,  it  w^uld 
furnish    a    yardst;  k    *:  i'    u     ,'d 
crash  the  rates  ir:   P  !.:.->■,  \::i    a 
the  people  are  overcharged  more 
$80  000.000  a  year  for  their  electric  1 
and  power. 

Ij-'Sides,  if  we  p.v-^  d  ■!.-  ':::'.'.  pr  v 
fur  these  regiona'  ,i  ;*;.'::■  .t-;  w-'  , 
develop  230.000.000  000  t dd . ■ ;  : .  i . 
watt-hours  of  annual  production  o! 
droelertric  power  that  is  now  i 
wasted.  With  that  we  could  more 
^upply  every  Lr.:::  !.'::>■  :n  .^rr.' ;  :i 

s'a:  •■  d  '...-  f;.::'-  !"  t  ■';,-';'- e  ' ■"•  '.h-''  p-: 
c  -r-.~umers  of  Arr.e:  .'/a    :ir.d  f'T  rl>> 
trification  of  t^e  larm  ':;   rn^'^-  nf  At 
lea.  tl-is  country  consumf  ;  40  000  OOt: 
kilowatts  of  elec*:  :c;*'.- 
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nf  *:-cTicity.  to  say  nothing  of  the 
arrv  ir.*  produced  by  individual  enter- 
pr;se^  f   ;   T.eir  own  use. 

T'r.f  Bii'  kings  Institution  states  that 
th^-  '!•::  production  in  1941  was  212.- 
000  000  000  kilowatt-hours,  which  is  more 
t.'.an  f\:-  tmies  the  amount  used  in  1921. 
!•  also  predicts  that  in  1942  we  will  use 
249  000.000,000  kilowatt-hours,  281.000,- 
COO  000  kilowatt-hours  in  1943.  305,000,- 
000  noo  k  1  'A  itt-hours  in  1944.  and 
326  000  oou  000  kilowatt -hours  in  1945. 

I  r.'.Ari--  :::•■  prediction,  as  I  have  done 
b- f'  re.  that  within  less  than  25  years 
:rnn;  today  the  people  of  this  country  will 
b»'  u-in«  more  than  1.000,000,000.000 
k.iowatt-hours  of  electricity  a  year,  and 
:he  average  rate  will  be  less  than  it  is 
today  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  area. 

Bv  that  time  the  common  sense  of  the 
A:ii:  rican  people  will  have  driven  out  the 
racketeers  in  the  power  business,  forced 
rates  down-to  the  minimum  commensur- 
ate with  sound  business  methods,  and 
will  have  extended  rural  power  lines  to 
practically  every  farm  home  in  America. 

Then. our  people  in  every  State  in  this 
Union  will  be  enjoying  the  full  benefits  of 
one  of  our  greatest  natural  resources. 

Then  our  E)eople  may  witness  the 
golden  dawning  of  a  grander  day — an 
electrified  America. 


Old-Ase   Pensions 


EXTENSION  (T   REM.A:-:KS 
r 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
I>.   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

r':v-  day.  July  23,  1942 

x\L  COL.MFP..  Mr.  Speaker,  while  It 
Is  true  ihi-  ..  are  engaged  in  a  tragic 
war.  a  war  upon  which  the  future  of 
democracy,  civilization,  and  Christianity 
depends,  and  that  our  efforts  primarily 
are  being  extended  to  the  utmost  to  win 
that  war  in  the  interest  of  democracy, 
civilization,  and  Christianity,  there  is 
still  one  class  of  our  citizens,  to  wit:  the 
aged  needy,  whom  we  must  not  overlook. 
This  class  of  our  citizens  are  too  old  to 
fight  in  the  combat  zones;  they  are,  in 
most  instances,  too  old  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood by  contributing  to  the  domestic  war 
effort.  I  sincerely  wish  that  it  were  pos- 
sible that  something  of  a  constructive 
nature  could  be  done  to  help  this  aged 
class  in  spite  of  the  war  effort. 

I  think  it  is  generally  understood  in 
this  House  that  from  the  very  inception 
of  *h.-  :;"> >tion  I  have  been  most  active 
a.>  a  M  r-iij^r  of  this  body  ever  a  period 
of  the  past  several  years  in  an  effort  to 
see  tha*  *hp  injustice  to  this  class  of  our 
citize:>r..p  was  righted.  Practically 
every  day  in  spite  of  my  well-known 
position  un  this  important  question,  I  re- 
cew'o  letters  from  my  constituents  urg- 
ir.=:  -i,'  ruots.'y  for  some  remedial  leg- 
i>ia'ion  a' 
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r.t;  'ills  line     I  have  therefore 

A.-.'  and  expedient  to  briefly 

rrv  views,  efforts,  and  record 

.:    the    aged    needy    of    this 


Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  in  the  spring  of  1935. 
considered  the  first  social-security  bill,  I 
appeared  before  that  committee  and 
pointed  out  in  quite  a  lengthy  statement 
to  the  committee  that  the  bill  which 
they  were  considering  would  not  meet 
the  requirements  and  that  it  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  to  those  aged  needy 
people  in  the  so-called  poorer  States,  in 
which  nlass  Mississippi  is  usually  placed. 
I  pointed  out  to  the  committee  that  if 
they  insisted,  as  the  bill  provided,  that 
the  States  match,  dollar  for  dollar,  the 
Federal  Government's  contribution  of  up 
to  $15,  States  like  Mississippi.  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  and  others  would  not  be  able 
to  meet  these  Federal  funds  and  the  re- 
sult would  be  that  the  so-called  richer 
States,  like  California  and  N  v  Y  k 
would  pay  pensions  up  to  $iu  a  n:„:.:i:, 
while  the  aged  needy  of  my  own  State 
would  receive  a  paltry  $3  or  $4.  How- 
ever, the  administration  was  opposed  to 
my  amendment,  and  the  committee 
turned  it  down. 

So  when  the  bill  was  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  consideration  on 
April  18.  1935,  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  which  would  have  required  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  the  full  $15 
and  permit  the  States  to  match  as  much 
of  it  as  possible  and  thereby  equalize  the 
payments  over  the  entire  country.  In 
behalf  of  this  amendment  I  argued  in 
part  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoLMER.  Mr  Chairman,  like  every 
Member  on  ttits  floor,  I  have  been  Intensely 
Interested  In  seeing  the  aged  people  of  my 
congreyslonal  district  receive  some  benefits 
from  the  legislation  which  has  been  pro- 
posed and  is  now  being  advocated  for  the 
security  of  these  aged  people.  Frankly,  in 
my  Judgment,  there  are  going  to  be  very  few 
aged  people  benefited  under  this  legislation 
as  It  Is  now  written  and,  as  Is  quite  appar- 
ent, as  ft  Is  going  to  be  passed  by  this  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  I  cail  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  fact  that,  assuming  that  your 
State  can  qualify  by  the  proper  legislation, 
there  are  many  States  in  the  Union  that  are 
not  financially  able  to  match,  dollar  for  dol- 
lar, the  amount  put  up  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  no  Idea  that  my  State  can 
qualify,  and  I  dare  say  that.  If  you  will  give 
as  much  thought  to  the  question  In  your  own 
particular  State  as  I  have  to  mine,  you  will 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  This  should 
be  recognized  as  a  national  problem.  The 
States  should  not  be  required  to  contribute 
dollar  for  dollar.  If  I  had  my  way  about  It, 
I  would  eliminate  entirely  State  participa- 
tion, but  I  realize  £is  a  practical  measure 
what  we  are  up  against  here,  and  so  I  have 
offered  this  compromise  measure.  I  trust 
when  you  are  called  upon  to  vote  for  or 
against  this  amendment  you  will  take  Into 
consideration  the  aged  people  In  your  dis- 
tricts In  the  States  less  wealthy  and  bear  In 
mind  that  they  are  not  going  to  get  anything 
under  this  legislation,  and  that  you  will  have 
to  face  that  proposition  when  you  get  back 
home 

Mr  DoNDERo  Does  the  gentleman's  State 
have  any  tax  at  all  for  the  aged? 

Mr  CoLMiB.  It  does  not.  and  I  doubt  If  It 
could  afford  one  I  shall  not  dwell  on  this 
longer.  I  hope  you  will  not  railroad  this 
amendment  down,  but  will  give  aged  people  In 
these  States  that  are  not  able  to  put  up  this 
money  an  opportunity  to  qualify  under  the 
bill  My  amendment  simply  means  that  If 
the  State  puts  up  a  dollar,  then  the  Federal 
Government  will  put  up  t4  for  this  proposi- 
tion.   It  does  not  materially  change  the  bill. 
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It  only  changes  It  In  that  one  aspect.  It  will 
give  these  States  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate and  these  people  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive benefits.  I  appeal  to  you  in  the  name 
of  the  aged  people  in  your  districts  to  give 
them  this  opportunity.  I  hope  you  will  agree 
to  the  amendment.  This  piece  of  legislation, 
if  enacted  into  law  without  amendments,  will 
stand  out  as  the  greatest  disillusionment  pos- 
sibly of  any  piece  of  legislation  ever  passed 
the  House.  I  repeat  that  very  few  of  the 
States  will  be  able  to  qualify  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  aged  people  seeking  relief  at 
the  hands  of  this  Congress  will  be  keenly  dis- 
appointed. Our  aged  people  are  clamoring 
lor  bread  and  we  offer  them  a  stone.  This  leg- 
islation does  not  meet  the  demands;  it  Is 
highly  Inadequate.  And.  frankly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, triere  is  little  inducement  offered  to  vote 
lor  it.  If  my  amendment  does  not  prevail,  I 
shall  feel  very  despondent.  Indeed,  about  it. 
And  the  only  justification  that  I  could  pos- 
sibly find  In  voting  for  the  pill  as  It  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee  would  be  that 
possibly  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  becau.^e  of  the  other  wholesome  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  aside  from  the  old-age 
pensions.     |  Applause  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  received  consid- 
erable support  of  my  amendment  on  the 
floor,  my  amendment  was  nevertheless 
defeated. 

Again,  in  1939,  when  the  Congress  was 
again  considering  this  question,  I  again 
appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  urged  the  adoption  of 
my  bill— H.  R.  1814 — which  sought  the 
same  purposes  as  the  original  amend- 
ment that  I  had  offered.  At  that  time 
I  made  a  lengthy  argument  before  this 
committee  and  quite  a  lengthy  debate 
ensued  between  the  gentlemen  from  the 
so-called  richer  States  and  myself. 
Again  the  committee  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  my  plea. 

Being  of  the  opinion  that  if  I  could  get 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
hind my  proposition — because  it  was  a 
just  one — I  could  get  some  action,  I 
sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with 
President  Roosevelt  and  urged  upon  him 
the  justice  of  my  cau.<=e  and  the  cause  of 
the  aged  needy  cf  my  State  and  those 
States  similarly  situated.  While  it  is 
never  permissible  to  quote  the  President. 
I  can.  nevertheless,  truthfully  say  that 
he  was  sympathetic  to  my  bill.  I  was 
therefore  very  much  pleased— and  all  of 
the  friends  of  the  aged  needy  were 
pleased— when  the  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  January  16,  1939. 
on  the  question  of  social  security,  said. 
in  part: 

I  particularly  call  attention  to  the  desira- 
bility of  affording  greater  old-age  security. 
The  report  suggests  a  twofold  approach 
which  I  believe  to  be  sound:  One  way  Is  to 
begin  the  payment  of  monthly  old-age  insur- 
ance benefits  sooner  and  to  liberalize  the 
benefits  to  be  paid  in  the  early  years.  The 
other  way  Is  to  make  proportionately  larger 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  those  States  with 
limited  fiscal  capacities,  so  that  they  may 
provide  more  adequate  assistance  to  those  In 
need.  This  result  can  and  should  be  ac- 
complished In  such  a  way  as  to  involve  little. 
If  any,  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Such  a  method  embodies  a  principle 
that  may  well  be  applied  to  other  Federal 
grants-in-aid. 

Thereafter  I  then  addressed  a  letter  to 
each  of  the  other  434  Mt  nbers  of  the 
House  of  Representaii\!_-  ana  asked  them 
to  meet  with  me  on  the  morning  of  June 


8   1'j39   in  'he  caucus  room  of  the  House 
of  R<  pM  -f  ntatives  to  discuss  an  amend- 
mtiu  which  I  proposed  to  offer  liberaliz- 
ing the  payments  to  these  aged  people. 
On  tha*  nifunm.c  there  were  over  a  hun- 
dred Mcmbcr.s   of  the  House   who   met 
there  and  agreed  to  support  an  amend- 
ment whir'i  I  propo.'^ed  to  offer  for  that 
purpose.     Or,  June  9.  1939.  in  the  con- 
sideration   of    the    amendments   to   the 
Social  Security  Act,  I  offered  my  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House.    This 
amendment,  briefly,  provided   that  the 
Frdfra!  G  ■. '  r:.;r  ►  nt  should  appropriate 
$4  i<A  L\'j:y  $1  ']vai  the  States  put  up,  up 
to  the  limit  of  the  $20  provided  by  the  bill 
under    consideration.      I    preferred     a 
larger    amount,    and    those    who    were 
working  with  me  felt  likewise  about  the 
matter,  but  it  was  agreed  that  this  was 
the   most   that   we   could   hope   to   get. 
Under  n.v  amendment  every  aged  needy 
person  would  receive  a  minimum  of  $20 
a  month  and  as  much  more  as  the  State 
would  appropriate  or  match.    Thus  in 
States  like  Mississippi,  which  was  appro- 
priating approximately  $8,  the  aged  in 
that  State   would  receive   S28.  while  in 
States    like   California   and   New   York, 
where  the  States  were  putting  up  $20, 
the  aged  people  would  receive  $40  per 
month.    My    amendment    was    debated 
practically  the  entire  day.    But   it  re- 
ceived again  the  opposition  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.    The  chairman 
of  that  committee  stated  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  opposed  to  my  amend- 
ment.    The  result  was  that  the  amend- 
ment V.  i-  defeated,  although  practically 
every    Representative    from    the    South 
supported  it.     My  own  statement  to  the 
House  thereon  Is.  in  part,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  ts  the 
amendment  that  we  gave  notice  several  days 
ago  we  were  going  to  offer  on  this  occasion. 
This  is  the  amendment  that  has  the  backing 
of  approximately  100  Members  of  the  House 
who  are  sponsoring  It.  This  Is  the  amend- 
ment by  which  we  hope  to  equalize  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  to  the  aged  reedy 
of  this  country. 

I  placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
appearing  at  page  2490,  under  an  extension 
of  remarks,  a  chart  which  would  show  just 
what  this  amendment  would  mean  in  the 
average  receipts  by  those  qualified  as  recip- 
ients in  each  State.  In  other  words,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pay  four-filths  for  every  dollar  that 
the  State  puts  up  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's limitation  of  $20.  This  would  tend  to 
equalize  the  distribution  of  these  funds.  It 
would  tend  to  bring  some  cf  the  poorer  States 
up.  but  it  would  help  every  State  In  the 
Union,  as  this  chart  will  disclose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  contends 
that  this  amendment.  If  enacted,  would  cost 
the  Federal  Government  more  than  four- 
hundred-odd-million  dollars,  and  gives  this 
author!  y  therefor.  We  deny  that  It  would 
cost  anything  like  that  amount,  and  we  aver 
that  the  figures  that  we  obtained  from  the 
same  source  are  to  the  effect  that  It  would 
cost  only  $114,000,000  upon  the  present  basis 
of  those  who  are  qualified  and  are  obtaining 
the  pension.  But,  of  course,  we  know  that 
figures  do  not  mean  anything.  The  question 
is.  Are  we  willing  to  adopt  this  amendment 
and  let  it  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol, 
where  It  would  be  amended  anyway;  and,  as 
a  result,  have  some  tangible  Increase  worked 
out  in  conference?  •  •  •  We  appeal  to 
your  sense  of  justice  and  fairness  and  urge 
you  to  support  this  amendment. 


S      therefort    M     Speaker,  It  will  be 
observed  that  those  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  seeing  that  our  aged  people  are 
given  fair  and  just  treatment  have  not 
been  asleep  on  the  job.     We  had  every 
reason  to  believe,  after  the  President's 
last  pronouncement  and  after  our  inter- 
view with  him  urging  this  fair  treatment, 
that  the   Social  Security  law  wouM  b3 
enacted  and  that  relief  would  be  granted. 
I  again  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
require  the  full  Federal  contribution  cf 
$20  so  that  the  needy  aged  would   be 
insured  of  payment  of  $20  plus  whatever 
the  State  could  put  up,  and  I  was  urging 
this  bill  upon  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration when   the  war  broke   out. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  we  have 
obviously  been  unable  to  make  any  prog- 
ress along  this  line.    But  we  are  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  in  this  fight  until  this 
injustice  is  remedied  and  the  aped  peo- 
ple of  the  country  receive  an  adequate 
old-age  pension. 

God  hasten  the  day  when  this  tragic 
war  may  be  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion and  human  rights  and  needs  can 
be  placed  above  the  contributions  to  the 
god  of  war. 


Representative  Harold  Knution.  the  Df.^n 

ot    Minnesota's.    Congrts.Monai    [letesca- 
tion 
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HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or   MINNFSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  I  I  !  '  FSENTATI\TS 

Thursday.  July  23.  1942 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Members  of  the  Minnesota 
delegation  in  the  House  are  particularly 
pleased  to  announce  that  our  distin- 
guished and  able  colleague.  Hon.  Harold 
Knutson.  has  consented  to  become  a 
candidate  for  reelection  to  Congress  from 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Min- 
nesota. "Harold,"  as  he  is  affectionately 
k:  '  xn  by  his  colleagues,  is  the  dean  of  the 
M.:.nt  sota  delegation.  During  his  many 
years  in  Congress,  he  has  unselfishly  ren- 
dered outstanding  service  for  his  constit- 
uents and  for  the  Nation.  We,  his  col- 
leagues, are  gratified  and  happy  that  he 
has  decided  to  stand  for  reelection  for 
the  Seventy-eighth  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  a  letter  written  to  Harold 
KmjTSON  by  many  prominent  constitu- 
ents from  the  Sixth  District  of  Minne- 
sota, urging  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. I  also  ask  leave  to  include  a 
radio  address  made  from  Washington  by 
Representative  Harold  Knutson  on  July 
15,  1942,  in  which  he  announces  his  in- 
tention to  file  for  reelection  to  the  people 
of  the  Sixth  District  of  Minnesota. 

A     LETTER    TO    HAROLD    KNtTTSOH 

Hon.  Harold  Knotson, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  P.  C. 
Dear    !>*:-     Knutson:    It    is   with   growing 
anxiety  and  concern  that  we  have  awaited  a 
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decision  from  you  regarding  your  will 
to  file  for  reelection     Fearful  that  the  •- 
tation    to    rettre    from    arduous    publ; 
miRht  flr.d  you  eager  for  a  well-earned 


resi 

a  committee  of  your  conatituents.  com  jrls- 
Ing  businessmen,  farmers,  and  laborer-?  ap- 
peal to  you  to  stand  for  reelection. 

Although  this  congressional  district  [pos- 
sesses a  number  of  unselfish,  high-type  men 
who  might  be  able  to  represent  us  with  credit, 
it  is  our  Arm  conviction  that  you  cannc  t  be 
replaced  with  an  untried  man  at  this  time 
▼Mthout  distinct  loss  to  our  district,  to  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  to  the  Nation  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  vast  ex  leri- 
e'lce  and  seasoned  Judgment  which  yoi  r  25 
years  of  service  to  us  enable  you  to  cope  |with 
the  grave  problems  of  today 

We  have  attempted  to  set  forth  heidni  a 
few  of  the  many  reasons  why  we  must  not  be 
deprived  of  your  continued  service  In  "on- 
gress  during  these  troublous  times,  anl  we 
ask  you  to  recognize  this  letter  as  an  earnest 
plea  for  you  to  announce  your  cand  dacy 
without  delay 

We  cannot  recall  in  all  the  history  r.r  ^I 
nesota  wh^n  our  State  whs  represented 
great  Ways  and  M-  n  .»  '  rnittee  :>■•  :  ur 
appointment  to  ■;:»-  ■:.;  rtant  b^*:;  Dur- 
ing the  gravest  emergency  In  the  histoiy  of 
our  beloved  Nation  is  no  time  to  break  in  a 
new  man.  We  know.  too.  that  because  of 
your  membership  on  the  Ways  and  Weans 
Committee  you  are  immedi.itelv  in  h:v' 
membership  npx"  •■^ttt  :.  -h'  •  x'  »■:  ^^ 
portant  Joint  Cr.-.n:  ••-'•  ::  Tu.xa".::.  : 
other  chain. r.  :  ^  .e;;.r:ient  would  M 
sota  have  a  ^renttr  -•.i.<-'  'h  \r.  ::-.  *^.e 
mlttee  where  our  'ax  n..;-  ir-'  a-:*-,-: 
our  protective  td-ff,  :^r  agriculture  are 
mulated.  No  ■.:;•.•:  two  subjects.  In  best- 
war  years,  will  be  as  vital  to  the  economic 
Interest  of  our  State.  Your  return  to  :;on 
gress  for  another  term  would  assure  to  fAm- 
nes-Ti  1  "  r.".r-:i:-.ce  of  your  strategic 
ence    ,:,     vV  in;.,:.^-    n. 

Our  district,  a^  v,".:   m    ,  .    other  p.s 
America,    l.s    v:*allv    :    :: -^r;  '•<;!    over   th 
tion's  tax  ;  r   ^-:.>n.    not  only  during  this  JTear 
ful  emer^ri.c>     but   in   the   dangerous    jost- 
war    years    ahead.      Your    Ways    and    Means 
r   n,::'  tree     writes     the    Nation's    tax 
h      •     perhaps    more    than    elsewhere 
Imperative    •       ■     v  •  nue    to    have 

benefit  of  ;.  u.-  j-d^:-.;^;.:  and  exp<!rl 'nee 
The  difficulty  in  finding  funds  with  which 
to  operate  our  Government  makes  a  me  nber 
ot  your  committee  more  than  ever  a'vaj-e  of 
the  dangers  of  unwise  tax  levies  \Vr> 
every  confidence  in  your  ability  •_  u 
gulsh  between  taxes  levied  for  war  ani  for 
the  necessary  maintenance  of  essential  gov- 
ernmental activities,  as  contrasted  with  axes 
levied   for   wasteful    purposes   which   de  itroy 
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cur  social  and  economic  structure 
field  alone,   if  we  are  not   .i  ■  :•     .-•. 
the  peace  for  which  our  sc:.-  a:^   r.=;: 
every  continent  today. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  little  ; 
th?  tax  bills  produced  by  your 
after  months  of  deliberation.  TY.  :■ 
be  none.  And  we  are  nor  unmincl: 
great  Implications  of  Dem  err  -  c 
DouGHTON  who  wrote  you  per^^auii. 
ag3  thanking  you  for  your  leadershib 
formulating  the  ir<4;  t  ix  b.'.'  V.>  f^-  :  k 
the  value  of  the  :r:rr:  .:-;.  p-  .^:.;i  ~  ;  ni-r.  ■ 
which  the  construe". vt-  [>;r.rcrats  i:.  C  r. 
gress  have  manlfe^•ed  t^AarJ  y.^u 

Having  spent  your  youth  on  a   M 


-.mos  to  repri?ient 
■  ^-C(■>n^mv  of  vour 


farm,  you  are  able  at  a'.l 
this  Important  phase  of  '.h  • 

district    with   sympathy    a:. 

The   fight  you   hiv-    w  i^' cl 

d< cades    again^-     ae>*ruc'.    : 

States     dairy     ;:.:!.. ~'ry     Ir.- 
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beef  In  peacetimes  has  been  dignified.  In- 
t'l'.teent,  and  effective.  When  Washington 
h  ;'•' lucrats  decreed  a  reduction  on  Minne- 
sota beet-.sugar  acreages,  in  order  to  give  a 
major  part  of  this  market  to  Cuba.  If  we 
would  have  Cuba  continue  to  consume  half  a 
million  barrels  of  wheat  flour  annually.  It 
was  you  who  broke  their  argument  by  show- 
ing that  Cuba's  fiour  was  made  largely  from 
Canadian  hard  wheat  milled  in  transit.  If 
your  program  for  greater  sugar-beet  produc- 
tion had  been  carried  out.  It  would  not  have 
been  necessary  to  ration  sugar  today. 

When  Vice  President  Wallace,  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  argued  before  your  committee 
that  our  protective  tariffs  were  responsible 
for  this  war.  it  was  largely  you  who  blasted 
such  a  ridiculous  charge  Only  constant 
diligence  by  our  congressional  leaders  can 
Insure  administration  of  world  affairs  In  a 
manner  fair  to  our  Allies  and  at  the  same 
time  fair  to  our  own  people 

You  awakened  Minnesota  and  national 
dairy  Interests  to  their  danger  when  you 
assembled  information  to  show  that  un- 
restricted entry  of  foreign  vegetable  oils 
could  entirely  displace  domestic  butter  and 
fats.  No  more  startling  revelation  of  the 
fallacies  of  administrative  world  trade  no- 
tions has  ever  been  made. 

We  are  all  aware  of  your  constant  fight 
m  behalf  of  small  business,  a  segment  of 
our  American  economy  which  Is  taking  a 
beating  during  this  war  emergency.  With- 
out small  business  our  small  Minnesota  towns 
will  collapse.  Without  these  towns  our 
local  agricultural  needs  cannot  be  met. 
Without  the  agricultural  needs  being  met 
our  war  effort  will  be  severely  Jeopardized 

Today  our  cut-over  forest  lands  are  be- 
ginning to  have  new  value  and  Importance 
because  of  the  reforestation  program  set  In 
motion  through  your  tree-planting  bill,  In 
which  you  were  Joined  by  Senator  Vanden- 
BERG  -t"k  :.„'  the  reclaiming  of  waste  tlm- 
r>:..i:.  ;~  li,  these  same  timberlands,  and 
around  our  beautiful  lake  resorts,  the  resi- 
dents and  taxpayers  are  grateful  to  you  for 
demanding  that  waste  and  Inefficiency  In 
national  use  of  rubber  and  gasoline  be  cor- 
rected before  Inaugurating  gasoline  ration- 
ing which  would  Impoverish  our  resort  op- 
erators this  season. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  In  America,  your  con- 
stituents are  consumers  of  the  products  of 
Indtistry  and  manufacturing.  It  avails  us 
little  if  price  levels  rise  on  the  products  of 
our  farms  if  the  buying  power  of  our  dollar 
falls.  We  have  always  benefited,  individually 
and  collectively,  from  your  efforts  toward 
seeking  discretionary,  fair  tariffs  on  many  of 
the  items  we  buy  A  few  years  back  we  re- 
call your  successful  flght  for  reduction  In 
duties  on  certain  kinds  of  lumber  of  which 
our  domestic  supplies  have  been  exhausted. 
We  commend  you  for  your  constant  stand 
a^'"r.~'-  special  privilege  in  tariffs. 

-Mr  ?:nutson.  your  constituents  fear  the 
future  This  Is  an  additional  reason  why  we 
plead  for  your  continued  representation,  giv- 
ing us  the  benefit  of  your  long  experience 
and  Judgment,  and  your  Influence  as  well. 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  our  people  will 
give  their  all  In  the  winning  of  this  war. 
But  it  is  the  peace  which  follows  that  we 
fear.  When  Attorney  General  Biddle  states 
that  "Government  will  be  slow  to  give  up  its 
present  powers  after  the  war,"  and  when 
Leon  Henderson  shouts  that  "price  control 
•*ill  have  to  continue  after  the  war,"  we  find 
it  diflDcult  to  distinguish  between  the  emer- 
gency war  effort  and  the  program  to  socialize 
.\merlca,  which  Is  being  pressed  by  the  bu- 
reaucrats who  dominate  us  today.  Our  fore- 
fathers came  to  America  for  free  lands,  for 
greater  opportunities,  and  for  freedom  of  en- 
t'  rprise.  Shall  we  win  the  war  only  to  lose 
t;..s   prec'..-us   her;M^e? 
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We  know  that  you  have  carried  a  union 
card  for  many  years  and  that  you  have  been 
sympathetic  with  labor,  except  when  It 
threatened  to  hamper  the  war  effort.  We 
believe  therefore  that  you  can  continue  to 
effectively  represent  both  labor  and  your  pre- 
dominant dairy  Interests,  should  unscrupu- 
lous labor  leaders  ever  seek  to  place  the  yoke 
of  compulsion  upon  our  dairy  farmers,  as  has 
been  propo.«ed. 

We  believe  our  reasoning  Is  sound  when 
we  declare — 

(1)  That  your  support  of  the  war  effort 
and  all  other  sane  proposals  makes  it  Impos- 
sible to  replace  you  with  a  new  and  untried 
man  who  could  not  hope  to  do  as  much  as 
you  are  doing  toward  speeding  the  peace;  and 

(2)  When  the  last  shot  Is  fired  and  we 
approach  that  post-war  readjustment  task, 
with  Its  Innumerable  pitfalls  of  fallacious 
economics,  we  are  positive  that  no  untried 
man  could  serve  this  district  with  the  Intel- 
ligence, understanding,  and  Influence  which 
you  possess. 

As  a  good  American,  you  can't  let  us  down 
In  this  most  critical  hour.  When  may  we 
have  the  announcement  of  your  candidacy? 
We  will  work  for  you  from  that  very  day  until 
the  general  election. 
Respectfully 

John  Born.  Walker;  Leonard  Peterson. 
Walker;  James  Olinger,  Park  Rap- 
ids; Leo  L  Bauragartner.  Litch- 
field; Mrs.  Clara  Love.  Cokato; 
C.  A.  Borg,  Cokato;  Prank  Wick, 
Onamla;  George  Johnson,  Little 
Falls;  A.  3.  Larson,  Sandstone; 
A.  S.  Gongoll.  Becker;  F,  r  M  . 
Givern,  Staples;  Mrs  Delia  H-..:- 
mond.  St.  Cloud;  .\  .\  .Atwood. 
St.  Cloud;  Ed  Mai.z.  Pv.  i.esville; 
Joe  Hanson.  Wadena;  Maurice  Eb- 
ner.  Wadena;  J  B.  Conley,  Vern- 
dale;  S  F.  Stelzig.  Waite  Park: 
P  P.  Theisen.  Waite  Park  (.  F 
Frank.  Waite  Park;  Mr.  ai.j  .M:^ 
George  Peters.  Sauk  Centre;  Wm. 
M.  Parker.  S'uk  Centre. 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON,  OF 
MINNESOTA,  FROM  WASHINGTON.  D.  C  ,  JtTLT 
15,  1942,  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  SIXTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL   DISTRICT    OF    MINNESOTA 

My  friends  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  Minnesota,  I  was  deeply  moved  by 
the  letter  from  home  signed  by  a  number  of 
representative  residents  In  various  counties 
In  the  Sixth  District,  asking  me  to  continue 
as  your  representative  In  Congress. 

As  I  sit  In  my  office  In  Washington  this 
evening  my  mind  goes  back  over  the  years 
to  Minnesota,  to  my  many  friends  there,  and 
to  the  beautiful  northern  lakes  that  have 
made  our  gloncus  commonwealth  the  sum- 
^  mer  playground  of  the  Nation.  It  is  there 
that  I  wish  to  be  and  it  is  there  that  I  hope 
to  spend  the  sunset  of  life,  editing  my  little 
paper  at  Wadena  and  visiting  with  the  host 
of  friends  gathered  over  the  years. 

I  have  been  working  since  the  age  of 
14  and  were  I  to  follow  my  personal 
Inclinations  and  carry  out  plans  made  sev- 
eral years  ago,  I  would  announce  my  retire- 
ment to  private  life.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions I  would  do  so  gladly,  but  you  have 
asked  me  to  stay  on  the  Job.  "You  have 
pointed  out  to  me  that  I  cannot  quit  while 
the  war  Is  on.  I  freely  admit  ycu  have 
sufficient  claim  on  me  so  that  you  can 
dictate  my  decision. 

I  have  no  right  to  quit  now,  much  as  I 
should  like  to  do  so.  Each  and  every  one 
of  us  has  a  part  to  play  in  the  tragic  drama 
that  Is  being  enacted  on  every  continent,  and 
on  every  sea.  and  each  must  do  his  or  her 
part.  None  of  us  can  afford  to  bear  for  the 
rest  of  our  days  the  stigma  of  the  man  who 
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refused  to  play  his  part  In  the  winning  of 
this  war.  which  means  everything  to  us. 

Whatever  my  faults,  and  I  fear  they  are 
many,  I  will  not  have  it  said  of  me  that  I  am 
a  quitter  who  dared  not  face  realities  We 
are  at  war  and  it  is  incumbent  on  each  and 
every  one  of  us  to  serve  where  we  can  be  of 
the  greatest  pos^ble  help  to  our  country 
in  the  great  task  that  confronts  us.  So  I  will 
stand  for  reelection. 

We  all  have  a  stake  in  America.  Our  fathers 
came  here  to  better  their  condition.  They 
came  here  to  enjoy  religious  and  personal 
freedom,  to  acquire  land,  and  for  greater 
opportunities. 

America  Is  made  up  of  many  races,  of  di- 
vergent religions  and  diverse  political  beliefs. 
But  no  matter  what  our  origin  or  beliefs,  all 
are  animated  by  the  same  lefty  ideals  and 
noble  purposes.     All  are  loyal  Americans. 

Our  country  has  been  attacked  by  ruth- 
less enemies  who  know  not  the  meaning  of 
personal  freedom  as  we  know  and  enjoy  It. 
We  must  fight  those  who  would  destroy  us 
with  all  the  power  and  resources  at  our  com- 
mand until  they  are  subdued  And  It  must 
be  a  complete  and  lastinp  victory.  Today 
brave  sens  of  America  are  fighting  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  We  are  going  to  back  them 
up  If  it  takes  the  last  pound  of  iron  ore  in 
Minnesota  and  cur  very  last  dollar. 

America  is  the  hope,  yes,  the  only  hope,  of  a 
sorely  tried  world,  much  of  which  Is  under 
the  lion  heel  of  the  invader.  In  the  fight  to 
restore  freedom  to  *he  oppressed  In  other 
lands,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  rep- 
resentative government  here  at  home,  all 
Americans,  of  whatever  origin  or  class,  will 
fight  to  the  last  ditch.  We  are  engaged  In 
an  all-out  war  that  can  and  must  have  but 
one  ending.  To  the  preservation  of  American 
freedom  and  American  Ideals,  we  pledge  all 
that  we  have  or  hope  to  have.  For  us  there 
Is  no  alternative,  no  other  couise. 

My  parents  came  to  this  country  56  years 
ago.  They  had  little  else  than  willing  hands, 
a  sublime  belief  in  God.  an  abiding  faith  In 
America  and  in  American  Ideals.  True,  the 
land  whence  they  came  had  long  been  a  de- 
mocracy but  it  lacked  the  opportunities  that 
are  here  to  be  found.  Here  our  forebears 
found  all  and  more  of  the  blessings  that  had 
been  to  them  unattainable  dreams  in  the  Old 
World. 

Americans  In  all  walks  of  life  are  deter- 
mined that  there  shall  be  no  going  backward. 
Our  goal  Is  a  better  world  with  greater  se- 
curity for  all  mankind. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Sixth  Congressionrl  District  of  Minne- 
sota have  the  same  background  that  I  have. 
I  think  my  friends  at  home  will  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  Washington  has  not  changed 
me.  I  am  as  one  with  you  In  my  thinking. 
My  reelection,  so  many  times,  is  the  best  evi- 
dence that  this  is  so.  If  you  could  have  any 
100  representative  men  and  women  from  our 
district  answer  the  roll  calls  in  Congress  I 
am  sure  the  vast  majority  of  them  would  vote 
Just  about  as  I  vote.  To  me  that  is  the  true 
test  of  proper  representation  in  Washington, 
and  in  all  sincerity,  may  I  say  that  I  do  not 
want  to  serve  you  in  Congress  in  any  other 
manner.  When  I  believe  that  I  have  greater 
wisdom  or  foresight  than  you  possess,  then  it 
Is  time  to  replace  me  with  someone  else. 
Until  then  I  will  continue  to  size  up  problems 
In  Washington  Just  as  you  would.  My  record 
rests  on  that  very  satisfying  foundation. 

We  are  a  working  people,  and  no  one  can 
ever  say  that  we  shirk  our  responsibilities. 
That  explains  why  I  accepted  the  invitation 
to  speak  to  you  from  Washington  this  eve- 
ning, when  the  more  customary  thing  would 
be  to  spend  the  hot  summer  months  amid 
our  delightfully  cool  lakes  in  Minnesota. 

Your  letter  referred  to  my  responsibilities 
as  a  member  of  the  Important  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.    For  4  months  and  more 


our  committee  has  been  holding  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  sessions  a  day  hearing  sev- 
eral hundred  witnesses  and  in  writing  the 
1942  tax  bill  It  Is  a  difficult  and  technical 
Job,  for  we  must  keep  cur  Nation  solvent 
and  at  the  same  time  spread  an  unusually 
heavy  tax  burden  In  a  manner  fair  to  all 
and  which  will  work  the  least  possible  bard- 
ship. 

As  one  of  the  senior  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  assured  our  distinguished 
chairman.  Mr.  Doughton.  that  I  will  not 
leave  Washington  until  the  bill  Is  passed  by 
the  House;  also  that  I  will  be  here  to  serve 
on  the  conference  committee.  Tlie  confer- 
ence committee  is  made  up  of  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  committees, 
which  irons  out  differences  between  the  two 
bodies  and  puts  the  bill  in  form  for  final 
passage. 

So.  if  any  serious  opposition  to  my  candi- 
dacy should  develop  in  either  the  primary  or 
general  elections,  the  major  responsibility  for 
my  reelection  must  be  placed  on  you  The 
best  I  can  promise  at  this  time  is  to  spend 
2  or  3  weeks  in  the  district  with  you  while 
the  tax  bill  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate. 
Later  I  expect  to  take  an  active  part  In  the 
fall  campaign — for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Minnesota  under  Republican  rule  must  go 
on  and  the  all-out  war  effort  speeded  by  a 
complete  Republican  victory  in  our  State  In 
November 

The  tax  burden  will  be  very  heavy  on  all 
of  us.  but  the  cost  In  dollars,  even  though 
all  may  be  impoverished  before  victory  is 
ours,  will  be  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
sacrifices  of  cur  gallant  sons,  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  give  their  all  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  civilized  world.  The  least  we  can 
do  is  to  resolve  that  their  sacrifices  shall  not 
be  in  vain. 

We  well  recall  how  the  beloved  Lincoln,  on 
another  occasion,  when  cur  Republic  was 
threatened,  exhorted  the  American  people  to 
resolve  that  the  huge  sacrifice  of  patriot  life 
should  not  be  made  a  vain  and  fruitless  sacri- 
fice, "that  this  Nation  under  God  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom." 

When  a  great  man  greatly  expresses  a  great 
truth  he  sets  a  stumbling  block  in  the  path 
of  every  falsehood  that  ever  wa*-  or  ever  will 
be.  When  that  clear,  simple,  sublime  mind 
contemplated  what  was.  what  had  been,  and 
what  was  to  be.  he  dedicated  the  United 
States  of  the  1860's.  the  1940's.  and  all  other 
years  to  be  a  nation  under  God. 

Fellow  Americans  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
Minnesota  and  all  America  let  us  rededicate 
our  Nation  under  God  Let  us  bring  back  to 
our  people  and  Government  the  faith  that 
was  in  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public. Let  there  be  no  place  in  our  govern- 
mental structure  for  the  sneering,  cynical 
professors,  spawned  from  the  godless  colleges 
of  Eastern  States,  who  approach  all  national 
and  International  problems  from  a  purely 
materialistfc  viewpoint.  We.  like  Lincoln,  are 
a  simple,  reverent  people.  We  believe  there 
are  tpiritual  values  that  transcend  all  other 
considerations. 

Our  Government  must  be  returned  to  the 
kind  of  real  folks  who  make  up  our  beloved 
Minnesota  and  all  the  other  States  of  the 
Union.  The  people's  leaders  must  be  not 
demagogues,  not  babblers,  not  new-idea- 
every-minute  reformers,  but  men  of  con- 
science, courage,  sympathy,  and  character. 

And  as  the  hope  of  Lincoln  will  come  true — 
the  dead  of  Valley  Forge.  Gettysburg,  Ma- 
nila Bay.  Argonne  Forest.  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
Bataan.  and  every  other  field  where  patriots 
have  fallen  under  that  grand  and  glorious 
flag  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain — "government  of  the  people"  shall 
not  perish  but  shall  live,  blessing  more  and 
more  with  the  fruit  of  justice  a  nation  under 
God. 

May  God  bless  you  all  and  good  night. 


Ingersolt    Makes    New    Effort    To    Obtain 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KO'N.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF   MlSSOtJTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1942 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  today: 

Ingersoll  Makes  Nrw  Effort  To  Obtain 
Draft  Deferment — OmciALS  Dtny  PM 
Story  of  "Orders  "  To  Boards  in  Behalf  op 
Kewspafers 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Ralph  M  Ingersoll.  New  York  editor,  whose 
publisher,  Marshall  Field,  does  not  want  him 
to  be  a  soldier,  was  revealed  again  yesterday 
as  trying  to  Influence  his  draft  board  to  grant 
him  an  extended  deferment  from  active  mili- 
tary service. 

The  National  Selective  Service  Administra- 
tion learned  that  the  experimental  news- 
paper, PM.  which  Ingersoll  edits,  yesterday 
published  a  story  stating  Instructions  had 
been  issued  to  local  draft  boards  which  will 
allow  them  to  give  6-month  deferments  to 
some  reportedly  essential  newspaper  em- 
ployees. 

QtnCKLT    DENIED    HERE 

The  Administration  quickly  denied  that 
any  special  instructions  had  been  issued  In 
behalf  of  newspapermen,  recalling  that  both 
newspapers  and  newspapermen  had  told  Maj. 
Gen.  Lewis  B  Hershey  they  wanted  no  prefer- 
ential treatment  when  he  himself  raised  the 
suggestion  that  reporting  be  classed  as  an 
essential  occupation. 

"Ingersoll  must  be  writing  his  own  direc- 
tives to  his  draft  board,"  spokesmen  from  the 
Selective  Service  Administration  said  when 
advised  of  the  PM  story  "No  special  in- 
structions on  treatment  of  newspapermen, 
such  as  the  story  would  lead  members  of  the 
Ingersoll  draft  board  to  believe,  have  been 
issued." 

The  PM  story,  which  was  carried  under  a 
Washington  date  line,  read: 

"Selective  Service  headquarters  has  notified 
local  draft  boards  that  they  may  defer  some 
newspaper  employees  as  persons  engaged  In  a 
'necessary  civilian  activity.' 

"Those  granted  such  deferment,  classed  as 
2-A.  must  show  that  their  work  Is  esEcntlal 
and  that  they  cannot  be  replaced. 

SIX -month  deferment 

"Deferments  are  to  last  for  6  months,  and 
must  be  renewed  In  that  period  by  the  local 
draft  board.  Selective  Service  considers  the 
Individual  Involved  as  the  applicant,  but  the 
petition  for  deferred  f  tatus  must  be  made  by 
his  employer.  All  requests  need  not  be 
granted.  Selective  Service  made  clear." 

At  the  Selective  Service  headquarters  It  was 
reported  that  the  only  recent  ^lentlon  of 
newspapers  made  by  the  Administration  was 
in  a  memorandum  to  draft  boards  last  July 
15.  The  Administration  sent  to  draft  boards 
for  their  guidance  a  list  of  broad  Industrial 
groups  covering  essential  activities  provided 
for  Hershey  by  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion. 

In  the  list  were  34  broad  groups.  News- 
papers were  mentioned  along  with  radio,  tele- 
vision, telephone,  and  telegraph,  and  the  re- 
pair of  such  facilities  under  the  classifica- 
tion— communications  services.  Hershey  said 
the  local  boards  could  consult  the  list  whea 
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a  question   or    d  f-'r:r,-T.:    cr.    '-iie    ^t- 
esssniial  occupation  arose,   but.  warn 
because  the  list  was  so  broad,  appiicii. 
deferment  should  meet  one  or  more 
qualifications: 

1  Direct  engagement  In  war  pr 

2  Performing  a  Government  -  r 
rectiy  concerned  with  facilitati:.<  -^ 
duction 

3  Performing  private  or  Gcvernmecjt  serv- 
ice directly  concerned  with  provldini ;  food, 
shelter,  health,  safety,  or  other  requi;  Ites  of 
civthan  daily  life  In  support  of  the  war  effort. 

4  Engaged  on  subcontracts  of  war  f  reduc- 
tion 

5  Engaged  in  training  war  emplcyde 
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"If  this  memorandum  formed  the 
the  PM  story,"  a  Selective  Service 
tratlon  spokesman  said,  "some  one 
ft  long  way  ■■ 

In   his   campaign   to   stay    away 
battlefield   Ingereoll  has  had   the 
Lt  Comdr  Walter  Winchell.  whose  act: 
with   the  Navy  consists  of   gathering 
and   radio  broadcasting.     Recently  t 
ordered  him  not  to  wear  his  uniform 
of  the  bad  effect  his  sporting  the  uni 
Dight  clubs  was  having  on  mora:e 

0:her  shouters  for  war  along  with 
soil,  such  as  Henry  Luce,  editor  .  f   r  : 
azine.  and  Archibald  MacLeish.  A-  . 
rector  of  the  OflQce  of  War  Informatu 
tells  newspapers  how  to  fight   the  w 
consider  their  present  posts  as  more 
than  fighting  for  •her  country 
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We  have  written  so  much  in 

R-:;'  ,:,  --ri-,-:.  .- f  the  Pr.^e  €■:.':  /. 
u  ■^  :.•'.-.•  ,i'e  :  '^  :.\c  .... f  .'  ,:  ja.r. 
the  daiigers  of  the  unwise  exorc: 
sweeping  authority  are  so  ^reat,  a: 
minent,  that  we  feel  Justifled  In 
them  again  to  the  attention  of  our 
for  apparently  it  is  only  through 
mand  that  t::e7  can  be  he'.d  u 
Aniong  the  ti\:.-^---:<  which  we  h.iVv 
point  out   fr    :::   orr.e  to  time  ar-' 

The    strar.K-.:  i    cf   production.    »•■ 
prices  so  low  that  producers  could 
tinue  to  produce. 

The  Inability  to  prevent  rising 
r  .-■■■  u  •;.    i:  some  control  of  labor 
I;.'    c.\:  ^ers  cf  a  policy  of  nieetir 
rising  costs  by  b<irrowing  bllUo:  - 
subsidies  frona  the  Ft^deral  Tre;u-u 

Tbe  Inevit.ib..^   ro.lrick  of  inc 
on   the   primary   prc-ducers.  who.  In 
of  farmers  are  in  no  position  to  prove 
costs 

We  have  pointed  out  the  necessity 
all-mclusive     policy       :  i     for     one 
enough  to  m»et  ch.^.i.     .:  c^' '1"  ^r 
'ing   from  ch-t:;;;.:.^   C'>-~      v.'t 
t;.-'  protective  provis;    :.=  - :  i.  e  i 
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A  1  '!"<  j:.ed  to  avoid  some  of  these  dangers. 
a:.cl  :  ive  contended  that  in  placing  a  flat 
ce.  :.g  on  all  products  as  of  some  past  date, 
t:-.e  admlnLStrator  was  not  only  violating 
these  protective  provisions  of  law.  but  was 
pursuing  a  destructive  course  which  would 
E-:  •.:.-.•■  :  r  ductlon  and  lead  to  disaster. 

.A -A  :  redicted.  the  Increased  costs  have 
been  rolled  back  on  the  farmers  and  have 
strangled  production.  Berries  was  one  of 
the  first  crops  to  feel  It.  The  March  1942 
prlc  celling  was  the  result  of  the  price  paid 
the  farmers  for  their  1941  crop,  plus  the 
proces.sors'  and  distributors'  margins  and 
handling  costs.  These  costs  have  all  gone 
up.  so  they  rolled  them  back  on  the  farmer 
and  offered  him  substantially  less  than  they 
paid  in  1941.  Farmers'  costs  had  also  gone 
up,  and  in  many  cases  they  could  not  pick 
for  the  prices  offered,  and  the  berries  so 
badly  needed  fell  on  the  ground  as  p  quick 
result  of  an  unsound  theory  for  mixing  social 
reform  with  inflation  control. 

As  another  example,  canned  pears  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  promptly  dropped  from 
$45  1  ton  to  $30.  After  much  of  the  damage 
was  done,  the  Price  Administrator  announced 
raising  the  ceiling  on  canned  fruit  15  per- 
cent, and  placed  the  blame  on  Congress  on 
two  counts.  First,  he  claimed  they  had  es- 
tablished price  limits  which  prevented  low- 
ering the  price  to  the  farmer;  and.  second, 
they  har'  failed  to  vote  the  money  to  pay  the 
subsidies  he  wanted. 

Congress  was  In  no  way  to  blame.  First. 
the  Administrator  had  completely  Ignored 
the  price  protection  of  the  law  and  had  es- 
tablished limits  below  the  limits  provided  In 
the  act,  and  thereby  had  strangled  produc- 
tion. The  reason  he  had  to  raise  the  prices 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Congress  but  was 
because  crops  could  not  be  produced  at  his 
figures.  Instead  of  acknowledging  the  er- 
ror, the  Administrator  tried  to  make  the  pub- 
lic think  the  blame  should  rest  on  Congress 
Second.  Congress,  in  considering  the  Price 
Control  Act.  had  rejected  the  method  finally 
use-  .  and  when  it  was  used  had  good  reason 
for  refusing  to  approve  the  enormous  sum  of 
$6.000000000  requested  for  subsidies;  espe- 
cially when  the  subsidy  was  camouflaged  by 
borrowing  through  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  in  order  to  keep  the  ex- 
penfllture  out  of  the  Treasury  statement  un- 
til some  years  hence,  when  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  bonds  would  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  Government 

B?cause  of  the  refusal  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  comply  with  the  law,  the  Grange  and 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  ap- 
p.  .;.  ;  'vfire  the  appropriations  committees 
uf  b.ju;  House  and  Senate  and  asked  amend- 
ments to  the  general  effect  that  no  appro- 
priation be  available  unless  and  until  the 
Administrator  complied  with  the  law.  The 
law  says:  "No  maximum  price  shall  be  es- 
tablished or  maintained  for  any  commodity 
processed  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  sub- 
stantial part  from  any  agricultural  com- 
modity, below  a  price  which  will  reflect  to  the 
prboucers"  the  minimum  ceilings  elsewhere 
provided  In  the  act.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  the  responsibility  of  keeping  up 
farm  production,  and  the  act  permits  him 
to  veto  ceilings  on  farm  products  if  they 
are  below  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  amendment  would  also  permit  him  to 
veto  ceilings  on  processed  products.  Com- 
menting on  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Price 
Administrator  said  it  might  "force  him  to 
remove  the  ceiling  over  the  prices  of  all  food 
and  most  clothing."  If  the  amendment  be- 
comes law.  he  says  "the  general  maximum 
pr  :e  regrulation  must  immediately  be  re- 
per.led."  This  is  a  complete  admission  that 
he  has  not  been  following  the  law.  for  the 
only  thing  the  amendment  does  la  to  compel 
him  to  obey  tbe  existing  law. 


He  Is  now  trying  to  create  public  opinion 
to  protect  him  from  a  provision  which  would 
make  him  follow  the  law.  Again,  It  Is  a 
complete  misrepresentation  of  the  facts 

The  public  should  know  the  facts.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  the  As- 
sociation of  Railroad  Brotherhoods,  some  so- 
cial reform  church  groups*  and  the  Farmers' 
Union  recently  asked  the  President  to  appeal 
to  the  people  in  the  present  controversy, 
which  is  waging  over  the  right  to  sell  wheat 
substantially  below  the  market;  and  the 
assertion  Is  made  that  the  wtnninn  of  the 
war  may  depend  on  the  principles  Involved. 
Let  us  see  what  this  is  all  about: 

A  fair  price  for  wheat  In  the  World  War 
was  fixed  at  $2  20  per  bushel.  Today  it  is 
approximately  $1.10  a  bushel,  and  the  Price 
Administrator  wants  it  cut  to  approximately 
83  cents. 

The  average  price  of  farm  products  on  the 
farm  today  is  approximately  one-half  of  what 
it  was  In  the  World  War.  Rents,  taxes.  Indus- 
trial products,  and  labor  are  all  much  higher. 
Wages  are  up  approximately  83  percent  The 
present  effort  Is  to  reduce  farm  products  and 
oppose  control  of  labor  While  this  is  being 
done,  Social  Security  Administrator  McNutt 
announces  that  preference  in  granting  pri- 
orities in  labor  supply  will  be  given  to  those 
employers  who  pay  the  best  wages.  Here  is 
the  situation  in  a  nutshell: 

Present  farm  prices,  on  the  farm,  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  World  War. 

Present  wages,  approximately  183  percent  of 
World  War. 

Per  capita  Income  of  farmers  (latest  figures 
1940).  $183. 

Per  capita  Income  of  nonfarmers  (latest 
flpures  1940).  $700. 

Present  effort  to  cut  farm  prices  still  lower 

Present  effort  to  demand  higher  wages. 

It  doesn't  make  sense. 

A.  S.  Goss. 
National  Master. 


SoMiers  or  Politicians 
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or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2^,  1942 

Mr,  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
July  18.  1942: 

SOLDIERS   OH    POLITICTANS 

Public  servants — sometimes  known  as 
officeholders — often  have  important  work  to 
do.  It  may  be  of  a  nature  and  Importance 
to  warrant  an  X  card  Certainly  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  not  proved  themselves 
military  geniuses  would  ordinarily  consider 
their  legislative  services  more  vital  than  the 
duties  of  a  captain  or  major  For  the  same 
reason  mechanics  or  other  keymen  in  war 
production  are  frequently  deferred  in  the 
draft  Common  sense  lies  therefore  behind 
the  Presidential  order  placing  Members  cf 
Congress  on  the  Inactive  list. 

But  much  more  than  the  simple  question 
of  greatest  ability  Is  involved.  In  peacetime 
Members  of  Congress,  particularly  thofie  on 
the  Military  and  Naval  Affairs  Committees. 
'  often  wield  as  much  Influence  over  the  ca- 
reers even  of  generals  and  admirals   a-   do 
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their  superior  officers.  In  wartime  it  may 
be  difficult  for  the  generals  and  admirals  to 
forget  the  political  rank  and  power  of  a  Con- 
gressman-lieutenant (Junior  grade)  or  Sen- 
atcr-captaln.  An  equally  bad  situation 
arises  when  the  erstwhile  soldier  uses  his 
uniform  to  win  preferment  at  the  polls. 

Yet  there  may  be  value  in  Members  of  Con- 
gress knowing  from  experience  what  the 
Army  and  Navy  do.  For  this,  why  wouldn't 
It  be  useful  for  Congressmen  who  have  proved 
their  military  interest  in  peacetime  to  t>e  at- 
tached to  various  military  and  naval  units 
temporarily  as  observers? 

Of  course,  no  rule  will  prevent  the  abuses 
of  political  soldiering.  But  a  more  conscien- 
tious patriotism  among  our  soldier  politicians 
and  a  less  sentimental  attitude  among  voters 
will  heip.  They  can  give  real  support  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Inactive  riole  for  Congress- 
men and  extend  It  to  local  ofiBce  by  insisting 
that  public  servants  shall  be  either  soldiers  or 
politicians,  not  both  at  the  same  time. 

The  people  should  respect  the  official  who 
feels  he  must  serve  in  uniform,  provided  he 
dodges  no  previously  assumed  obligations. 
But  they  need  not  take  war  service  as  proof 
of  statesmanship.  And  they  should  protect 
the  official  who  has  continued  In  unspec- 
tacular but  essential  work  against  a  post-war 
crop  of  candidates  who  will  appeal  as  war 
heroes.  With  some  sectors  of  the  home  front 
today  requiring  much  selfless  courage  and 
sacrifice,  it  should  be  easier  to  debunk  politi- 
cal soldiering  and  properly  appreciate  true 
service,  in  or  out  of  uniform. 


They  Talk.  But  T}i"y  Don't  FirH— 
Thev  Tell  \  ou 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFiMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN    :HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1942 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  certain 
red-hot,  pre-Pcarl  Harbor  intervention- 
ists, who  wanted  war — fought  by  the 
other  fellow — are  now  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  smear  and  defeat  all  those  Con- 
gressmen— Democrats  or  Republicans — 
who  did  not  believe  that,  unprepared, 
we  should  rush  pell-mell,  send  our  men 
by  the  millions,  to  the  second  World  War. 

The  Daily  Worker,  the  N  .  Masses, 
communistic  publications;  Nt>^  Ri.  public; 
PM.  sometimes  designated  as  the  up- 
town edition  of  the  Daily  \v  ker;  Time 
and  Life  magazines,  the  biair.storms  of 
Luce;  the  Chicago  Sun,  the  step-child  of, 
and,  like  PM.  nourished  by  the  millions 
inherited  by  Marshall  Field,  never  lose 
an  occasion  to  sling  the  hooks  into  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  who  insisted, 
prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  that  we  should 
at  all  costs  be  prepared  to  defend  our- 
selves. 

To  date,  the  part  of  this  outfit  in  the 
World  War  has  been  the  manufacture 
and  dissemination,  through  their  col- 
umns, of  poison  gas — libel  and  slander — 
all  of  which  tends  to  create  disunity. 

True,  Ingersoll.  editor  cf  PM.  supported 
by  Field's  millions,  has  been  called  for  the 
draft,  but  he  and  Field  have  appealed 
from  the  draft  board's  decision  that  he 


should  serve  In  the  war  which  he  was  so 
anxious  to  see  us  enter.  They  appear  to 
think  that  he  will  be  safer  and  accom- 
plish more  by  the  use  of  his  poison  pen. 
But  it  was  ever  thus.  Those  anxious  for 
war  prefer  that  others  fight. 

These  egotistical  publications  are  now 
attempting  to  tell  the  people  of  the  var- 
ious congressional  districts  who  they 
should  elect  as  their  Representatives  in 
Congress.  They  not  only  would  defeat 
everyone  who  has  opposed  the  Commu- 
nists, who  wanted  national  defense,  who 
desired  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  who  are 
now  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
win  the  war.  but  they  place  the  ban  on 
all  who  are  not  willing  now  to  swallow 
the  New  Deal's  domestic  policies.  If  they 
had  their  way,  no  one  not  a  new  dealer 
would  sit  in  Congress. 

A  newcomer  to  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District,  migrating  from  Detroit  to 
western  Michigan,  purchasing  the  South 
Haven  Tribune,  quotes  from  the  Chicago 
Sun  an  editorial  criticizing  certain  votes 
I  cast. 

The  Sun  yips  because  I  did  not  vote 
for  a  naval-expansion  bill  in  1938.  But 
it  forgets  to  mention  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  himself  said,  on  May  14, 
1940 — almost  2  years  later — that  the  pro- 
posal to  build  a  two-ocean  Navy  was 
"utterly  stupid"  and  that  its  sponsors 
were  "just  plain  dumb."  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  it  was  the  Air  Corps 
that  needed  expansion.  Then,  too,  we 
had  50  destroyers  which  the  President 
later  said  we  did  not  need. 

Nor  should  I  be  criticized  for  not  vot- 
ing for  improvements  at  Guam.  Did  not 
we  lose  what  we  had  there?  And  did 
not  we  lose  Bataan  and  Corregidor  be- 
cause they  were  so  far  away  we  could  not 
supply  them  with  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cine, or  the  weapons  to  carry  on  the 
fight?  Would  the  Sun  have  had  more 
men,  more  munitions,  in  those  outposts 
to  be  taken  by  the  Japs?  With  the  Brit- 
ish unable  to  hold  Singapore  after  an 
expenditure  of  $400,000,000,  why  invest 
men  or  money  in  Guam? 

As  for  selective  service,  every  Michi- 
gan Congressman  but  one — Democrat 
and  Republican — voted  as  I  did,  and  we 
represented  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  Michigan.  Should  we  have  repre- 
sented the  international  bankers — those 
who  made  a  profit  out  of  war?  Or  should 
we  have  represented — as  '  we  did — our 
people? 

The  Sun  squawks  because  I  voted 
against  the  extension  of  the  military 
service.  A  ;:  mise  is  a  promise.  The 
men  who  wti.  inducted  relied  upon  a 
solemn  promise  made  to  them,  and  I 
would  be  the  last  to  violate  that  promise. 
When  your  boy  went  into  the  service  with 
the  promise  that  he  should  stay  but  imtil 
a  certain  date,  would  you  wish  me  to 
compel  him  to  stay  another  6  months  or 
a  year — violate  the  Nation's  promise  to 
him? 

I  did  vote  against  the  arming  of  mer- 
chant ships,  and  everyone  familiar  with 
the  record  established  in  the  first  World 
War  knows  that  such  ineffective  arming 
was  but  an  excuse  by  the  ruthless  Nazis 
for  the  sir.kmc:  without  warning  of  those 


ships.  Moreover,  we  did  not  have,  and 
do  not  yet  have,  the  guns  to  successfully 
arm  them. 

The  Sun,  like  its  blood  brothers — PM, 
Life.  Time,  New  Republic,  the  Dally 
Worker,  and  rabid-for-war-prior-to- 
Pearl  Harbor  publications — are  long  on 
means  and  ways  of  getting  into  war,  but 
they  are  woefully  short  on  how  the  war 
can  be  won,  in  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  actual  fighting. 


"Major  Sam,"    t:  e   iruiiug   Station   Man 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1942 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
sert an  editorial.  Major  Sam,  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  whicn 
pays  deserved  tribute  to  the  ever  courte- 
ous and  never  complaining  filling  sta- 
tion owner  and  attendant. 

MAJOR  SAM 

Our  friend  Sam  runs  a  corner  filling  sta- 
tion. We  used  to  think  of  Sam  as  a  genial, 
everyday,  small-business  man.  He  still  Is 
that,  but  now  he  is  something  more.  Sam  is 
a  pretty  good  soldier 

Not  that  he'd  ever  do  anybody  much 
harm  waving  a  grease  gun  or  spraying 
springs  the  ■way  you'd  handle  a  Flammen- 
werfer,  or  throwing  things  from  that  fox 
hole  he  goes  into  to  drain  the  oil.  But  he 
has  taken  a  lot  of  buffeting  in  this  war 
and  he  still  comes  up  smiling.  He  wipes 
off  the  windshield  and  puts  water  in  the 
radiator  just  as  if  he  expected  you'd  still 
say,  "Fill  "er  up,"  instead  of  knowing  you 
could  spare  only  one  tab  from  your  ration 
card  and  that  he  hadn't  the  gasoline  to 
sell  you  more  if  you  wanted  it. 

And  now  the  war  has  made  a  Junk  dealer 
out  of  him  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
changes  it  has  made  in  his  business.  First 
the  boys  began  being  called  in  the  draft  or 
going  off  to  volunteer  or  to  take  better  pay- 
ing Jotw  in  defense  plants,  and  it  was  hard 
to  get  helpers  in  their  places.  Sam  tried  to 
take  care  of  two  or  three  cars  at  once  in- 
stead of  one  at  a  time.  There  were  mere 
calls  to  come  and  change  a  battery  so  as  to 
start  a  car  that  had  stood  longer  than  usual 
In  the  garage,  and  there  were  jobs  of  chang- 
ing tires  around  to  equalize  the  wear 

Some  of  these  new  activities  helped  m.ake 
up  for  the  loss  of  income  on  gas  and  oil; 
other  times  the  only  customer  at  the  sta- 
tion in  half  a  morning  would  be  a  bicyclist 
asking  to  use  the  air  hose  or  get  a  shot  of 
grease  in  his  wheel  hub. 

But  now  Sam  is  collecting  old  rubber  for 
the  Government.  The  boys  of  the  neighbor- 
hood bring  old  garden  hose,  door  mats,  a  de- 
flated beach  ball,  or  Pido's  rubber  bore,  and 
dump  these  on  his  driveway.  Possibly  among 
the  old  tires  and  tubes  thai  come  In  he  recog- 
nizes one  he  sold  or  patched  when  he  started 
the  station.  Above  the  cent  a  pound  he  {ays, 
he  will  get  a  quarter  of  a  cent  for  delivering 
the  stuff  to  a  shipping  point,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  very  much. 

To  be  sure,  the  chief  hope  he  and  a  let  of 
other  Sams  have  of  keeping  their  customers 
on  rubber  so  they  will  still  buy  gasoline  lies 
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■.mciAL  V.  \p.  ba::.:!ts  and  booklets 
Se<  !  1  T:  .-f-  I'tary  of  state  of  each 
=■.  .  -ate  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  and 
priiitcvi,  for  use  In  elections  held  under  this 
act.  a  sufficient  number  of  ballots  for  all 
voters  of  the  State  who  are  In  the  land  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  such  num- 
ber of  voters  to  be  determined  from  Infor- 
mation received  pursuant  to  section  2  and 
other  available  information.  Such  ballots 
shall  provide  for  voting  for  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
United  States  Senators,  and  Representatives 
In  Congress. 

If  the  laws  of  a  State  permit,  such  ballots 
may  also  provide  for  voting  for  candidates 
for  State,  county,  and  other  local  offices,  and 
with  respect  to  any  proposed  amendment  to 
the  State  constitution  or  any  other  proposi- 
tion or  question  which  is  to  be  submitted  to 
a  vote  In  the  State.  Such  ballots  shall  be 
uniform  in  size  and  In  style  of  type,  and  the 
type  and  paper  shall  conform  generally  to 
that  used  for  the  regular  official  ballots  of 
the  State.  Such  ballots  shall  be  printed  In 
such  form  as  may  be  appropriate  for  carrying 
cut  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(b)  Such  ballots  shall  contain  the  title 
of  each  office  to  be  voted  for.  In  addition, 
such  ballots  shall  contain  (1)  the  name 
and  address  of  each  nominated  candidate 
for  each  office,  the  party  or  independent 
body  nominating  him,  and  a  designation  of 
the  political  subdivision  to  be  represented, 
ir.c'.uding  blank  space  for  writing  in  the 
•.wme  of  any  other  person  for  whom  the  voter 
de.-.:res  to  vote,  or  (2)  blank  space  for  the  in- 
sertion by  the  voter  of  the  name  of  the 
nominated  candidate  or  other  person  for 
whom  the  voter  desiies  to  vote.  In  the 
event  that  the  ballot  Is  prepared  as  provided 
In  clause  (2),  the  secretary  of  state  Bhall 
cause  to  be  prepared  and  printed  an  appro- 
priate number  of  booklets  containing  the 
:  irr.e  and  address  of  each  nominated  candi- 
date for  each  office  to  be  voted  for  and  the 
party  or  independent  Ixxly  nominating  him 
and  a  designation  of  the  political  subdivision 
to  be  represented. 

off:   ;a     en   elopes  and  instructions  for 

VOTERS 

Sec  4.  lai  The  secretary  of  state  of  each 
such  State  shall  also  cause  to  be  prepared  and 
printed  an  appropriate  number  of  official 
envelopes  for  use  In  connection  with  such 
:*'  ;al  war  ballots.  Each  such  envelope  shall 
b-  gummed,  ready  for  sealing.  Upon  one  side 
cf  such  envelope  shall  be  printed  in  sub- 
-♦ar.*:i;iv  -h--   r"i:~-;^-;r.^  form  the  following: 

UFFICIAL     WAR    BK-LCn    FOR    GENERAL    ELXCTlON, 
NO\'EMBEB 

■    H're  insert  the  date  of  the  election) 

■  X'.-.-f  of  voter . 

P.- '--idence  (street  and  number.  If  any)_. 

C,-.unty    of . . . . 

"City  or  town  of 

"fN'ame  of  secretary  of  state  to  be  printed 
h--re) 

"Secretary  of  state. 

'•(Name  cf  State  to  be  printed  here)" 
Upon  the  other  side  of  such  envelope  shall 
be  printed  the  following  oath: 

"OATH    or   EUECTOB 

"I  do  hereby  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  am  a 
cit.i:^:.  of  the  United  States  and  am  now  of 


the  age  of  at  least  21  years,  or  will  be  on 
the (here  Insert  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion); that  1  will  have  been  an  Inhabitant  of 
the  State  of for years  next  pre- 
ceding this  election  and  for  the months 

preceding   such    election   a   resident   of    the 

county   of    residing    at    (street    and 

number,  If  any) In  the  (city  or  town 

of) ;  that  I  am  In  the  actual  military 

(or  naval)  service  of  the  United  States,  and  at 

present   attached   to  _ (here  state   the 

particular  command  to  which  attached);  and 
that  I  have  not  received  or  offered,  do  not 
expect  to  receive,  have  not  paid,  offered  or 
promised  to  pay,  contributed,  offered  or  prom- 
ised to  contribute  to  another,  to  be  paid  or 
used,  any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  as 
a  compensation  or  reward  for  the  giving  or 
withholding  of  a  vote  at  this  election,  and 
have  not  made  any  promise  to  Influence  the 
giving  or  withholding  of  any  such  vote;  and 
that  I  have  not  made  or  become  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  In  any  bet  or  wager  de- 
pending upon  the  result  of  this  election;  and 
that  I  have  not  been  convicted  of  bribery  or 
any  Infamous  crime,  or,  if  so  convicted,  that 
I  have  been  pardoned  or  restored  to  all  the 
rights  of  a  citizen,  without  restriction  as  to 
the  rights  of  suffrage. 


"Voter  must  sign  and  make  oath 
to  above. 
"Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
day  of  


"(Title  of  commissloi.-d  fficer.)" 
Unless  sufficient  Instructions  are  printed  on 
the  official  ballots,  such  secretary  of  state 
shall  also  cause  to  be  prepared  and  printed  an 
appropriate  number  of  copies  of  instructions 
for  voters.  In  the  event  that  a  booklet  is  pre- 
pared as  provided  In  section  3  (b),  such 
Instructions  shall  be  included  in  such 
booklet. 

Such  secretary  of  state  shall  also  prepare 
other  envelopes  In  which  to  enclose  the  flrst- 
mentioned  envelope.  These  envelopes  are  to 
be  plainly  printed  with  the  words  "Official 
war  ballot,"  and  to  be  addressed  to  the  elec- 
tion officials  of  the  town,  city,  county,  or  other 
election  district  of  the  State  where  the  elector 
claims  the  right  to  vote. 

MANNXR    or    VOTING 

Sec.  5.  Upon  receiving  an  official  war  bal- 
lot, such  person  serving  In  the  land  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  may  appear  before 
any  commissioned  officer  of  such  forces  or  be- 
fore any  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths,  and  mark  such  ballot.  In  the  presence 
of  such  officer  In  the  following  manner.  The 
voter  shall  first  display  the  ballot  to  such  offi- 
cer as  evidence  that  the  same  Is  unmarked. 
He  shall  then  proceed  to  mark  the  ballot,  but 
without  permitting  the  officer  or  any  other 
person  to  see  how  It  Is  marked.  He  shall  then 
enclose  and  seal  It  in  the  smaller  of  the  two 
envelopes  and  shall  sign  and  make  oath  to 
the  statement  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope 
In  the  form  prescribed  In  section  4  He  shall 
then  enclose  and  seal  this  envelope  in  the 
larger  envelope,  address  it  and  mall  it  to  the 
election  officials  of  the  town,  city,  county,  or 
other  election  district  of  the  State  where  he 
claims  the  right  to  vote. 

CANVASS  or  VOTIS 

Sec  6  Upon  receipt  by  election  officials  of 
an  envelope  containing  such  war  ballot,  the 
date  of  such  receipt  shall  be  endorsed  thereon. 

The  election  officials  of  a  town,  city,  county, 
or  ether  election  district  shall  meet  and  can- 
vass the  official  war  ballots  that  have  been 
received.  They  shall  open  the  outer  envelope 
and  compare  the  name  and  address  on  the 
inner  envelope  with  the  voting  lists  used  at 
the  election.  If  it  apF>ears  that  the  person 
whose  name  appears  upon  such  envelope  has 
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Blrendy  voted,   the   Inner  envelope  shall   be 
marked  "Void"  and  shall  not  be  opened. 

The  other  envelopes  shall  then  be  opened 
and  the  votes  cast  shall  be  canvassed,  counted, 
and  certified  In  each  such  State  by  Its  proper 
canvassing  beards  in  the  same  manner,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  as  the  votes  that 
were  cast  within  Its  borders  were  canvassed, 
counted,  and  certified,  but  no  official  war 
ballet  shall  be  valid  if  the  voter  has  voted 
in  accordance  with  the  procedure  provided 
by  the  laws  of  the  State. 

The  election  officials  shall  post  at  appro- 
priate places  notices  specifying  the  time  and 
place  when  the  canvass  will  be  made  and 
also  sliall  mail  notice  thereof  to  any  candi- 
date who  shall  have  previously  filed  a  written 
request  for  such  notice  and  to  the  chairman 
of  each  of  the  pclitical  party  ccmmittees. 
No  ballot  received  by  a  canvassing  board  after 
its  convening  shall  be  canvassed,  counted,  or 
certified,  or  affect  the  result  of  the  election 

After  the  canvass  has  been  completed,  all 
official  war  ballots  and  all  inner  envelopes, 
including  those  marked  "void."  shall  be  en- 
closed in  some  container,  sealed,  and  retained 
for  the  same  period  of  time  as  other  ballots 
cast  at  the  State  election. 

AtriHORIZATION   FOR   PAYMENT   OF  EXPENSES 

Sec  7.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, to  be  expended  as  provided  In  this 
section,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  pay  the  expense  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  Including  the  expense  of 
preparing  and  printing  official  war  ballots, 
booklets,  envelopes.  Instructions,  voting  list 
forms,  and  other  supplies,  the  cost  of  super- 
vising and  assisting  in  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions, and  the  cost  of  mailing  and  express 
charges.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
make  estimates  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to 
any  State  for  such  purposes,  such  estimates 
to  be  based  en  reports  filed  by  the  secretary 
of  state  of  the  State  containing  his  estimates 
of  the  sum  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
expend. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
through  the  Division  of  Disbursements  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  prior  to  audit  or 
settlement  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
pay  to  each  State  the  amounts  estimated  by 
him  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  cf  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  cf  this  act.  subject  to 
the  conditions  that  the  use  of  such  amounts 
shall  be  properly  accounted  for.  and  any  part 
of  such  amounts  not  needed  shall  be  returned 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

OFFICIALS  TO  ACT  IN  LIEU  OF  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

SEC.  8.  In  any  State  where  any  agency  or 
official,  other  than  the  secretary  of  state,  has 
been  established  under  State  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercising  functions  with  respect 
to  voting  by  members  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  absent  from  the  State,  such  agency  or 
official  shall  perform  the  same  functions  and 
duties  as  are  to  be  performed  by  the  secre- 
taries of  state  of  the  several  States  under  this 
act. 

CERTAIN     PROVISIONS    OF    PENAL    LAW    TO    APPLY 

Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  State  and  Federal 
law  prohibiting  offenses  against  the  elective 
franchise  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  elections 
and  voting  conducted  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

ACT  TO   BE   liberally   CONSTRL'ED 

Sec.  10.  No  mere  informality  in  the  manner 
of  carrying  out  or  executing  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  invalidate  any  election  held 
under  it  or  authorize  the  rejection  of  the 
returns  thereof:  and  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  construed  liberally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effectuating  'ts  puiposes.  " 


J  Ed^ar  Hoover's  25  Years  in  Govern- 
ment Employ  a  Monuir.ent  to  Career 
Service 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.CRAWFORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  24,  1942 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  today  that  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  a  .silver  anniver- 
sary next  Sunday,  July  26,  which  truly 
marks  a  monument  to  career  service  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Sunday  marks  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  entrance  into  the  service 
of  this  Government  of  Hon.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

A  distinguished  citizen,  an  idol  of 
young  America,  a  fearless  ofiBcer.  a  faith- 
ful worker  for  his  Government  full 
worthy  of  his  hire.  Director  Hoover's  25- 
year  record  as  a  Federal  servant  stands 
as  an  inspiration  to  employees  of  our 
Government.  His  record  of  accomplLsh- 
ment  and  devotion  to  duty  proves  there 
is  a  career  in  government. 

Deserved  recognition  has  already  been 
given  a  most  recent  achievement  of  Di- 
rector Hoover  and  his  department  by  one 
branch  of  Congress.  It  is  fitting  this 
honor  should  come  so  near  to  the  anni- 
versary of  his  25  years  in  Government 
service.  I  refer  to  congressional  recogni- 
tion for  his  round-up  of  bloodthirsty 
enemy  aliens  bent  on  carrying  fiendish 
Axis  crimes  to  our  own  shores. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  might  well  be  called 
an  outstanding  target. 

The  underworld  tries  in  vain  to  out- 
wit him.  Corrupt  politicians  have  hoped 
to  have  him  fired.  Enemies  who  hate 
our  form  of  government  and  despise  the 
principles  for  which  our  flag  stands,  have 
attempted  to  smear  him  from  every 
angle.  But  in  this  Nation  right  prevails 
in  such  instances.  Our  people  are  loyal 
to  fearless,  honest  leaders. 

Entering  the  employ  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  July  26.  1917,  as  an 
Inconspicuous  law-school  graduate,  Mr. 
Hoover  has  so  served  as  to  become  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  figures  in  pub- 
lic life  today.  The  glamour  that  has  been 
thrown  around  him  is  not  of  his  choice 
but  due  to  the  American  method  of  pay- 
ing tribute  to  one  who  so  devotedly 
serves  a  just  cause. 

Next  to  his  outstanding  career  as  a 
world  leader  in  crime  detection  and 
crime  prevention,  his  next  highest 
achievement  to  my  mind  was  his  insti- 
tution of  the  F.  B.  I.  National  Police 
Academy.  Director  Hoover  recognized 
that  one  of  the  secrets  of  successfully 
coping  with  the  underworld  is  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  all  law-enforcing 
agencies.  To  that  end  he  opened  the 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation to  the  local  police  and  sher- 
iffs' departments.  Then  he  set  up  a  spe- 
cial training  school  for  them  within  his 


own  department  where  counties,  munici- 
palities, and  States  cculd  send  their  po- 
lice officers  to  receive  training  in  classes 
of  some  of  the  Nation's  most  skilled 
criminologists.  This  training  school  has 
been  a  great  factor  in  coping  with  crime. 
Director  Hoover,  as  I  have  said,  was 
first  employed  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  1917.  Two  years  later  he  was 
made  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General.  He  was  made  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  in 
1921  and  in  1924  he  became  its  Director. 
He  graduated  from  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  earned 
degrees  from  Greorge  Washington  Uni- 
versity, graduating  from  there  the  year 
be  entered  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Honors  of  various  nature — all  truly 
earned — have  been  bestowed  upon  him. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  the  recipient  on  No- 
vember 9,  1936,  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  from  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America  "in  recognition  of  his  services 
on  behalf  of  the  boyhood  of  America  and 
in  crime-prevention  work."  The  only 
other  similar  medal  ever  awarded  by  the 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America  was  presented  to 
the  late  John  Hays  Hammond. 

The  Northca.st  High  School  of  Phila- 
delphia conferred  its  senate  award  upon 
Mr.  Hoover  in  1936,  and  a  silver  loving 
cup  in  1937,  "in  recognition  of  his  in- 
telligence and  courage  in  successfully 
attacking  the  vicious  crime  which  was 
attacking  our  Nation." 

On  April  14.  1937,  M: .  Hoover  received 
the  medal  of  achievement  from  the  Penn 
Athletic  Club  in  Philadelphia  "for  distin- 
guished public  service."  On  May  11. 
1937.  Mr.  Hoover  was  awarded  the  gold 
medul  of  the  National  Institute  of  So- 
cial Sciences  in  New  York  City  "for  dis- 
tinguished services  rendered  to  human- 
ity." On  August  11,  1938,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  awarded  Mr.  Hoo  er  its  an- 
nual citation  for  "distinguished  citizen- 
ship." He  is  the  recipient  of  the  gold 
medal  for  "valor  in  citizenship."  which 
was  awarded  May  2.  1939,  in  New  York 
City  by  Liberty  magazine.  On  June  14, 
1939,  Mr.  Hoover  was  awarded  the  alum- 
ni achievement  award  by  the  George 
Washington  University  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

The  F.  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy 
associates  conferred  their  first  honorary 
award  on  Mr.  Hoover  on  September  27, 
1939,  in  recognition  cf  his  pioneering  in 
the  field  of  police  training. 

On  April  23.  1940.  the  public  welfare 
medal  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences was  awarded  Mr.  Hoover  "for 
eminence  in  the  application  of  science 
to  the  public  welfare."  The  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  conferred  their  gold 
citizenship  medal  upon  Mr.  Hoover  on 
October  25.  1940,  for  "outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  Americanism 
and  the  American  way  of  life." 

It  is  my  hope  that  those  entering  the 
employ  of  our  Government  today  and 
those  who  have  already  been  In  the  Gov- 
ernment ranks  will  see  in  this  fine  rec- 
ord an  Inspiration  that  will  constantly 
build  for  this  Nation  a  greater  and  more 
noble  Federal  service. 
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Appropriations  and  Obligations  Incurred 
Dunn?  the  Second  Session  of  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress,  to  July  23,  1942 
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which  will  come  directly  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  one  way  or  another  as  a  result  of 
the  bills  that  have  been  passed  so  far  in 
the  sef'ond  session  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress.  These  figures  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  direct  appropriations,  permanent 
arnropriations,  contract  authorizations, 
R  F  C.  war  loans,  which  will  either  not 
r>  ;  i;d  back  or  will  have  to  be  paid 
Uii-.ugi.  Government  contracts,  and  re- 
approprlation  of  funds  which,  without 
this  action,  would  remain  in  the  Treasury. 
The  following  table  shows  a  break- 
down of  the  amounts  made  available  by 
bills  for  each  department  in  the  last  three 
sessions  of  Congress: 


Appropriations 


Title 


Aerscultunv     

l)istrict  <i(  ('Dlumhia , 

Iriilt'lN'O'leot  uffiivs ... 

Int.':'>r  

Lshor-Kf^lrral  S«iirity. 

I>»8.slat;ve 

Military 

N»vy 

8ui<-.  JiistMv.  and  l\>mnM?rce 

Tf  I  ~     ■  offi(v  

W«'  ..-nt  civil  fuoctions 

y  '  y 

rK-y ........ 


'-ncy. 


kt'liei  Worit  I'rojt'tTs  A 'ion 

Kirst  5Ul>pl«'m«'nt«l  nai       >  nse 

.'^>cijD<l  su|>[>leinental  naiioaiii  .lrf.'ti3e 

Tlnnl  s<ir'P'*'n)''n'al  nutional  de.'onse 

Fourth  ^  1  -ul 'li'fense 

Fifth  4u:  'lefi-n*» 


t    ;  - 


41.1 

..J  civi!  fuoctions. 


Finance    Corporation    loans 


o    St'Uth 


I'l  intry 

h  >using  in- 


let ion 

Atnmca..  .. 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  loans  to  in 
Keoin.'Mructioa  Finance  Cofporalion  defeoM 

sursno 

Reciiastrui'tion    Fln.inc«   Corpi>ration    purchtu^  strategic 

mstfrials 
Ret-  •    —■  •   >n  FtuHOc«  Corporation.  Comaiodky  Cre<Jit 

C  1 

An;  i 

Mer      \:         .  (« 

Te'-'  ■—••  \  lilev  Authority 

Mantime  insurance 

China  loan 

District  •)(  Colutnbia  botisitig 

F.'lucHtion 

Navy  bill.  H.  R.  7419.  pasMd  July  23,  1942 


Total. 


(In  addition.  t\ ) 
Fttiiiii<.-«  C'lirpon; 
Mventh  Couxress.. 


was  apprr,priate<l  liy 
.:iecituii  with  the 


igl  ic 


Thp     ■'■<]-■:.  ::■■::-<     d'.r:r.2     'h^ 
year  1942  :^' .:^;:  53:  396  585  nyT  t9 
the  excess  of     xp'P.d    ■;;•  -     ■.  -  :    ;t 
was  $19,692  245  776  67 

Tlv^  public  A-o'  ::;::>M>ed  6•^\:v.= 
f>  ,,,  v"ar  f ror;  555  331, 696, 115  99  •  ^■ 
[•:*'!  7^J4  736  "0  .tnd  :•  h\>  n-^'v  risen 
I    ;:■•    'Art:-'  .'   ■ -^  -'. -r  S38  666  000  OOlO 

C',;rr-  ::-    .■xi.--:d:- -r-^     ir-    ru::: 
a   ::i-  '   ■■■<••  .::::-    54  500  000  000   ,i  n: 


a : ", 


rjAi 


S3  0,30  000  000 


.^>  S5  000 


000  A  :::m::h  Ct:-j:"  :l\v  vr.:i  o:  :::e 
yp.ir  1943 

T\\-   .ncreAse   :n   'ax--    v.h-::    a 

t^f  cur:  •■:'.•  ;i:crt-a>e  -.n  ^  •.■•;rn:i;--:-' 

p'  .  .^..    IJ.'   ■>     ..1     I..  I.     u,-     ...  ..    1.      ^' 

n  I    '.::i  '    ar  '    '.ve    t;^-^;:i^  '       :  fd,,,. 
nv.  :rn.v  d-fi:.". 


76th  Cong., 
3d  sess. 


7th  Cong., 
1st  sess. 


1>«.  9fifl. 

«)9.  «». 
17.i.  .51:$. 
iss.  yji). 

24.279. 
822.-^71. 
49.3,  MX 
I II.  KM. 
4»)1.  79H, 
328,rt4-i 

92,(1*1. 
139.  4»V-., 

57.  541. 

254.  790. 
282.711. 
7tW.'J1.3. 
IM.S.  102. 
45U.  4<i3. 


963.00 
901.  00 
314.00 

i7o.no 

.VW.  00 

«».«) 

757.  00 
7.50. 00 
2S0.  or) 
310.00 
417.00 
40K.  .12 
777, -23 
30U.U0 

776.66" 
3.57.  00 
9(Kn0 
.T.3Z00 
928.00 


287.590.014.3.'5 
338.  263. 902.  00 

SIO.  (¥)0.  OOO.  00 
1.000.000.000.00 


$1.  l'<4. 

1.9W, 

222, 

1.  21*3! 

2.5. 

10,  567. 

3.449, 

279. 

5.  «6;i, 

23(1, 
197, 
1,041, 
393, 
174. 


516.  .38.5.  00 
77H.  .584.  44 
577.  37-i  76 
675.  113.00 
941.940.00 
720,  737.  00 
98>i.  098.  00 
878.  416.  no 
142.477.011 
6.51.791.00 
<«9.  173.  00 
272.544.88 
444.  529.  75 
687.  77.5.  00 
409.630.00 


010,  905. 000. 00 


1.533.  567,  102.00 
4,  383.  221.  174.  00 


7.  5«fi.<Wfi.»»00 

7,  oea  000,  uoo.  .jo 


10.000,000.00 
1.500. 000. 000.  go 

1,250,000,000.00 

175,000.000.00 

313.  -5tX).  000. 00 

40, 000.  000. 00 


77th  Cong., 
2d  sess. 


1837, 

2,04.5, 

196, 

1,071. 

25, 

42.  820, 

26.  "Wi. 

426, 

5.879. 

34«j, 

16-1. 

53, 


S68.  11:).  00 
017.368.00 
0,53.  330.  89 
3.52,  1.5H.  00 
.574.318.00 
570.  708.  00 
021.846.00 
741.074.00 
•281.885.00 
403.  739. 00 
312.076.00 
780.  819.  77 
721,  999.  74 


282;  584,  000. 00 


\Z^V>,F,r2.  474.00 

3Z  764  737. 900. 00 

19.  146.  197.010,  18 

1.  602.  574.  740  0«) 

1.903.939.210.90 


210,  0«X1,00<)  00 

500,000.  000. 00 

32.500,000.00 

9.  500.  Olio.  (%) 

974.  634. 000. 00 


23.476.3.30.154.10    51.  395.  C72. 790. 83    150.603.038.867.48 


virtue  of  an  increase  in  the  lending  power  of  the  Reconstruction 
Lultural  appropriation  bill  in  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy- 
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T!ie  following  table  shows  a  break- 
dj-An  of  the  appropriations  of  this  ses- 
.sion  into  regular,  permanent,  reappro- 
priations,  contract  authorizations,  and 
>p-'  a!  funds  for  each  department  of  the 
Go'.e:  :;ment: 

TABLE  n 


.\.;:-  c-::-ure: 

H.  J  alar 

P     nianent 

K-i:;pr   pr.atlons 


300 


D.^T 


Columbia : 


,     X- 

r   a' 


R-'::a.cir 

Permanent 

Reappropr  la  tlons 


»680. 395.  695  00 

139.087,795  00 

18.  384, 620  00 

837.868,  110.00 


i6,  313,  851.  00 
4.  787.  277,  00 
1.916.240  00 

63.017.368  00 


V  E  C  vJ  K  1 


Independent  Offices: 

Regular _.     $2,  090.  835,  128  66 

Permanent 375.  853,  363  00 

Reappropriations 88.314,839  23 

Ctontract      aulhorlza-  90,  000. 000  00 

tlon 

2.645.053.330.89 

Interior: 

Regular 178,  099.  712  00 

Permanent. 16,  569.  571.  00 

Reappropriations 1.682.875.00 

196.352.  158.00 


Labor-Federal   Security: 

Regular 1,  071,  574.  318  00 

Legislative:  Regular 25,  570.  708.  00 


BiUltary : 

Regular 42, 820. 0C3, 067  00 

Permanent 18.779.00 


42,820.021,846.00 

Navy: 

Regular 23. 738.  865,  474  00 

Permanent 7,  475,  700  00 

Contract     authoriza  - 

tton 2.256,400,000.00 

26,002,741.  174.00 

State.  Justice,  and   Com- 
merce:   Regular. 426.  281.  885  00 


Trea;3ury  and  Post  Office: 

Regular  1. 113, 321, 439  00 

Permanent  and   trust 

lands  -._ 4,  766,  082,  300.  00 


5,879,403.739.00 

War — civil  functions: 

Regular 343.938.826,00 

Permanent 2,373.250  00 

346.312,076  00 
F^rst    Deflclency.    19  4  2: 

Regular 163,  780,  819.  77 

Second    Deficiency,    1942: 

Regular  53.721.999  74 

Fourtli  Supplemental  Na- 
tional Defense,  19  4  2: 
Regular 12.556.672,474.00 


Fifth     Supplemental    Na- 
tional Defense.  1942: 

Regular 30. 412. 737.  900  00 

Contract      authoriza- 
tion      2.  350,  000.  000  00 


32,  762,  737,900  00 


Sixth    Supplemental    Na- 
tional Defense,  1942: 

Regular 19.  001,  197,  010  18 

Contract      authoriza- 
tion          145. 000,  000  00 


19. 146,  197.010.  18 


Seventh    Supple  mental 
National  Defense.  1942: 
Regular  

Contract      authoriza- 


655,  074.  740.  00 


tion 1.037.500,000  00 


1.692,574,  740  00 


First     Supplemental     Na- 
tional Defense,  1943: 

Regular 1.858,939.210  90 

Indefinite   limitation.  45.  000.  000  00 


1,903,939,210.90 
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Relief— Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration:  Regular. 

Maritime  insurance 

China  loan 

District  of  Columbia  hous- 
ing  _. 

Education 

Navy  bill  (H.  R.  7419). 
passed  House  July  22, 
1942 _ 


$282,584,000.00 


210,000.000.00 
500.000.000.00 

32.500,000.00 
9,500.000  00 


974.6.^4,000.00 


Total 150,  603,  038,  867  48 

The  following  tabl^  eiv^=  the  number 
of  employees  in  the  F-oit  ;,i:  Government 
beginning  June  30,  1930.  Tiiese  figures 
indicate  a  steady  inc:fa^»\  and  it  must 
stop.  There  has  beer,  an  increase  of  over 
one  and  a  half  million  since  the  Roose- 
velt administration  came  in,  an  increase 
of  nearly  400  [".rcent: 


T  \b:.f  tit 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 


560,  456 
571,368 

570.  000 
577,  170 
580.  181 


1935-. - 751.  269 


1936 

1937 

1938- 

1939 

1940 

1941 


810,418 
871,236 
855, 210 
925, 260 
1,011,066 
1,  365.  000 
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in  times  wiien  it  wi-i.  ab>u'iufriy  necessary 
to  go  all  out  loi  deieiise. 

The  President  has  refused  and  neg- 
lected the  opportunity  which  was  his  to 
lead  the  country  in  going  all  out  for  de- 
fense. Instead  he  has  tried  to  waste  the 
money  which  we  needed  for  the  war  ef- 
fort in  foolish  expenditures  and  the  pro- 
motion ('■''.  I:  I.:. 'a-:.;:  a'  - 

We  couid  .'a-.:v  v;r,.  $1  OOO.OOO.OOO  in 
the  regular  •  ;<;>:■;;•.:(-  !  the  Govern- 
ment, and  we  need  to  do  it. 

The  national  defense  is  being  jeopard- 
ized t>.  ause  the  Congress  has  been  fol- 
lowing ihi'  President  in  failing  to  get  rid 
of  unnecessary  expenditures. 

Beginning  with  .Julv  1.  1940,  the  ap- 
propriations for  military  purposes  of  one 
kind  or  another  as  shown  in  the  report 
cf  the  bill  for  the  Military  Establishment 
submitted  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee indicates  that  down  to  the  date 
of  the  :>'PG:-t.  Junt'  23,   1942    ihere  has 


1942 2  060,  000 

T;:'  Roosevelt  administration  lua-  in- 
creased administrative  expenses  wher- 
ever it  was  po.ssible  without  r'^eard  ♦o 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  T,ik.,  •:.'■ 
Budget  Bureau  alone,  wh;  i.  ;.-  und'  :  ::;e 
direct  control  of  the  Pr-Mu^nt,  and 
which  is  responsible  for  sc  n.ar.\  of  the 
enormous  appropriations  because  of  its 
foolish  and  ridiculous  estimate.'^  that  it 
sends  to  t!.-  Congress.  The  Buci^^'  •  Bu- 
reau has  multiplied  its  annual  expenses 
by  about  10  since  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration went  in.  It  has  changed  its 
policy  from  a  cutting-down  organization 
to  a  promoting  organization,  to  see  how 
much  money  can  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
Treasury.  In  the  nTainm-a  the  Con- 
gress itself  has  kepi  its  own  txpenses 
down.  This  indicates  that  the  body  that 
is  responsive  to  public  sentiment  has 
done  its  best  to  reduce  expenditures, 
while  the  Executive  has  done  just  as  well 
as  he  could  to  l):i:.  '  at).  i;t  an  increase 
of  expenditures  una  a  u  i-'-  of  the  peo- 
ple's money. 

I  wish  to  pay  especial  tribute  to  tiie 
work  that  the  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  done. 
They  could  always  be  counted  upon  to 
vote  against  foolish  and  u.seless  and  un- 
necessary expenditures.  I  call  to  wit- 
ness their  vote  against  nondefense  items 
in  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defen.Sf,  thou 
vote  against  the  C  C  C  :  ti.ei:  vote 
against  increas'-d  a:.i1  n:  la^ifiible  ex- 
penditures for  t:.r  Irvf':.  r  D'pa;':nent; 
their  vote  against  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration appropriations;  thpir  vote 
against    the    farm    tenancy    ap;  ;i>pria- 

•  it  vv;.:c:.  weie  de- 
is  bv  pi'Uiding  for 
;ni''    wdari    we   we:>* 

•  -   rritps    that    pieopie 


been  appropfia' 


tor  niuitaiy  purposes 


that  bill  was 

sum  of  $3,288,000,000 
^Tf  w.is  tla'  China  loan 
md  t !:>■;(■  iiave  been 
t  :rL-  and  contracts  of 
Ota:  available  cf  $221.- 


the  sum  of  $202  023,539  537 

increased   m    tiv- 

and  in  additau:  :): 

of    $500  000  000, 

RFC    cr.:r.n:::i: 

$16  000  000,000.  a 

811  53;^?)37, 

The  to'al  exp^  Tiditufe.-  on  account  of 
a!!  these  itemiS  beginning  with  July  1, 
ir40.  and  running  through  July  20,  1942, 
are  $34,958,732  155  72. 
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HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

IS  THE  KC'l'-E  Oy  HFT}ii:~'Ey:  ::'1'IVF.S 

Mr.  CANFIELD,  Mi.  Speaker,  my 
heart  goes  out  today  to  a  brave  little 
American  fellow    -Pa-  D>n-ereaux,  aged  8. 

Pat's  mothfa  was  buried  at  Arline^on 
this  mornu'itt  He  does  not  kr,i>w  wr.-ii: 
his  father  is  fcii-  \v^  -hmk-  !;e  \<  a  p:i-- 
oner  of  tlie  Japs  ;t:  Shanghai 

Pat  Is  living  wri:  ; 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Jo!::i  W. 
is  now  stationed  v.  t  •.  :\ 
mond.  I  understa:id  tl 
fellow  rises  each  morn  his  hr.st  req  le-t 
is  the  see  the  headlines  of  the  news- 
papers. He  prays  each  night  it  will  not 
be  long  before  he  will  be  able  again  to  see 
his  dad,  that  gallant  Maj.  "Jimmy" 
De .  t ;  t.  at;x,  heroic  commander  of  the  ma- 
nro'-  at  W.ik'- 

Tocay  we  niouin  wa'h  Pa'  \v\  the  loss 
of  his  C'Uiratreous  younc  n:ot:o  :,  and  we 
'oin  him.   m  his  prayers  for  his  lather. 

r  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in 
a  Passaic  C<:>u:ry.  N,  J,  Mum::-  C';;v- 
rally  :n  Clifton,  N  J  ,  on  Mav  25  1942. 
Mr>,  D;■^■' la-aux  and  h»-r  pafent>  we:e' 
tinea's  of  honoi-,  Stie  wais  pre>enied 
with  a  medal  bv  J,  Robert  O'Biaen,  ccn:- 
m.ii~:dant  of  ^.V.'-  co:-ps,  and  Judce  AP-x- 
a;;dfr'  F   Oi'm-by,  and  I  ^pok"  bMef1\ 

I  i-cai:  ColotO'l  We.r;:  t-PitiK  nt'-  tiis 
daughter  inariaod  Jimmy  D-.vcuaux  in 


a  little  chapel  in  Pekin.  China.  10  years 
ago.  She  was  then  17.  Count  Ciano 
was  a  guest  at  the  wedding. 

My  remarks  at  the  Clifton  event  were 
as  follows: 

We  do  well  to  rememb^ :  '  i  tonight  as 
America  fast  girds  Itself  to  defeat  the  forces 
of   aggression  and   oppression. 

Hundreds  of  years  hence  liberty-loving 
Americans  and  the  champions  of  civilized 
humanity  everywhere  will  pay  tribute  to 
Major  Devereaux  and  the  American  marines 
who  fought  back  the  treacherous  Japs  as 
they  suddenly  attacked  our  Island  outpost 
last  December.  And  the  Japs,  vastly  su- 
perior in  numbers  and  equipped  with  great 
men-of-war,  carriers,  planes,  and  guns,  will 
never  forget  the  price  they  had  to  pay  for 
this  desolate  coral  atoll. 

"O,  Lord,  please  give  me  a  crack  at  her." 
prayed  Jimmy  Devereaux  as  he  sighted  the 
Jap  cruiser  approaching  the  isle, 

Devereaux  got  his  crack  and  the  ship  went 
down  along  with  enemy  destroyers  and  gun- 
boats. 

When  Honolulu  asked  the  major  if  he 
wanted  anything,  his  reply  was,  "Send  us 
more  Japs  " 

Devereaux  and  his  brave  men  are  now  In- 
terned in  Japan,  but  not  for  long.  We  make 
this  pledge  to  Mrs  Devereaux  and  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  otliers. 

American  marines  have  twice  landed  on 
Japanese  soil.  They  were  with  Commodore 
Perry  in  1852.  when  he  went  to  Japan  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce. 
This  was  the  first  landing  of  our  marines 
on  foreign  soil  oio-ioe  ^V.>-  Wes'prT  HenO,- 
sphere.  Marines  v.r-:r  U::  cOd  ;:,  '.'■*2^  ■..  :.\i 
with  soldiers.  saP  "-^  e  ■ '^  •-  :•. 
aid  thousands  of  J  a;,;  .;.j^:  a 
earthquake  of  that  year,  to  a-^ 
building  of  the  heavily  dan  .. 
Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  The  o  .  i7<»0  w  r  J 
now  awaits  the  day — may  It  be  real  &ocn — 
when  American  marines  land  for  the  third 
time  on  the  shores  of  the  land  C.  •;  p  R;-;:;^ 
Sun,  this  time  to  free  Devereaux  ;-.•  i  ;  ,-  r^.eri 
and  settle  an  account  that  : 
Harbor  on  a  Sabbath  morn 
Confidently,  we  look  forward  • 
patches  reading:  'The  marines  have  landed 
and  have  the  situation  well  in  hand 

A  salute  to  Devereaux  and  his  men  a    v.    ke. 
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Fourth  of  July  .Address  of  Pre."iident 
Charles.  F,  Wishart,  of  the  College  of 
Wooster 

F,XTFN:-I(  -N    ('¥   j-:FMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

IN    Plit   HuUbL  Ut    iiLPKL~r„:\  ;:M:\'ES 

T    'ursdnv   July  22,  1^42 

M;.  THOM  M:  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  reman  I  h.ere- 
with  include  a  Fourth  of  Jmy  address 
delivered  in  the  Severance  Stadium  at 
the  College  of  W  ■  :•  r  a  Wooster,  Ohio. 
by  Dr.  Charles  F  W;  ■oiit,  the  distin- 
tiuished  president  ( f  ti- »;  institution 

A  hundred  ano  sixteen  years  ago  today. 
Thomas  Jefferson  died  at  his  home  in  Monti- 
cello.  The  scene  is  pictured  for  us  by  a  re- 
cent beautiful  editorial  In  Collier  f  w  ■  'y 
as  the  old  statesman  looked  back  :  ■■^h 
half  a  century  to  the  day  when  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  had  first  been  ratified. 
Fifty  years  since  Jefferson  had  penned  these 
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amazing  revcluticnary  words, 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  th: 
created  equal  F  •.  years  of  aiixieiy 
storm  a  id  strt™.  .^.-  ihe  young  Natioi  was 
finding  Its  soul,  strengthening  Its  resources, 
meeting  dangers  from  without  and  dangers 
Irom  wlth.n.  Statesmen  had  come  anc  had 
gone  Washington.  Adams.  Jefferson,  M 
son.  Viinrov.  and  the  sect  nd  Adams.  Li- 
the dying  stresman  looked  back  over 
half  a  century,  he  knew  that  men  hai  not 
forgotten  the  Immortal  words  of  his  Iiecla- 
ratlon.  Generation  after  generation,  thty 
lived  on.     "Life,   liberty,   and  the  pursiiit  of 


happmefs" — this  had  been  his  dreti:.. 
fellow  men  In  the  Nation  and  in   ■. 


Then  the  old  patriot  l<X)ked  forward  into 
the  future  He  saw  the  vision  of  the  time 
when  this  pr.celess  heritage  of  equali  y.  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  chance  to  be  liappy 
would  be  endangered  by  the  greed,  the  cru- 
elty, and  the  tyranny  of  wicked  men.  And 
BO  before  ^e  died,  he  wrote  these  wordJ 

"I  shall  not  die  without  a  hope  that  light 
and  liberty  are  on  a  steady  advance.  E\en 
should  the  cloud  of  barbarism  and  despotism 
again  obscure  the  science  and  libert  es  of 
Europe,  this  country  remains  to  preserve  and 
restore  light  and  liberty  to  them.  In  short, 
the  flames  kindled  os  the  Fourth  of  July 
1776.  have  spread  o'^'er  too  much  of  the  globe 
to  be  extinguished  by  the  feeble  engii  ts  of 
despotism;  on  the  contrary,  they  will  con- 
sume thest  anu  all  wi       a    rk  them.  " 

Side  by  side  with   i..'-'     a    rds  of  a   great 
statesman    I   place   another    sentence 
by  a  simple,   unlettered  colored  man 
own    day.     In   Jefferson's    time    that 
mans   ancestry    were   slaves,    bending 
the  lash  of  tyranny      But  Jefferson  s  ^ords, 


that 
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rid. 
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■f.f  heart  of   .^tr  li.a:^ 


Ameri- 
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neer 
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1  Jut  in 
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burning  throu^ii 
coin,  had  set  th^r 
So  this  color-  : 
c.nn  citizen  h, 
Th'^.As  Jefferson  in  ability  or  education  or 
cUiture  Jefferson  ^v.^-x  th*-  c'.a<:s;cs  i^r  was 
a  thorough  French  .;...;ir  .,r  a  .-  .■  ; 
111  •:;>■  field  of  American  education  .■■  ci 
n-u;  I  architecture.  The  colored  r...i:. 
his  equal  in  any  of  these  thmg?  H- 
get  beyond  the  fifth  grade  of  :r.t' 
school.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  classics  and 
the  arts,  of  literature  or  of  education. 
ht»  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  chance 
hJiri'  he  is  the  equal  of  Jefferson  or  <if  any 
-  • :  ■ :  .American  citizen.  I  do  not  admire  his 
occupation,  for  he  is  a  champion  prize  fighter. 
But  so  long  as  statesmen,  artists,  poet?,  and 
big  businessmen  attend  prize  fights  on  ?  can- 
not too  much  blame  a  humble  Negro  fr: 
lug  an  honest  living  thereby  0:u 
least  admire  him  that  In  a  pr  .'f  -  r 
Is  saturated  with  crookednes-  -  ..  - 
fairly,  and  at  times  even  with  chivalry- 
he  has  now  bared  his  breast  to  the  attacks  of 
our  enemies,  ready  to  give  his  life  in  c^pfense 
of  the  things  Thomas  Jefferson  said 
Not  long  ago.  unexpectedly  called  before  the 
microphone,  this  unlettered  colored  m:in.  In 
utter    simplicity,    spoke   one    sentence 


has  been  caught  up  and  carried  aero;.*  the 
country  In  speeches  and  songs.  He  said.  "We 
are  going  to  win  because  we  are  on  Gods 
side  • 

One  is  reminded  cf  the  word.^  -p  k-  n  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  Lincoln  who  gave  to  the 
ancestors  cf  this  colored  boy  their  fr«edom 
For  there  was  a  time  when  Lincoln  sai  1  that 
he  was  not  so  much  concerned  about  liaving 
God  on  our  side:  he  was  concerned  about 
b.    :.^-  on  God's  side 

:  :  i.cy  there  are  some  sophisticated  folks 
who  will  reply.  "What  right  have  we  to  as- 
sume that  we  are  on  Gods  side?  After  all 
Joe  Louis  is  only  a  naive  and  ignorai  t  col- 
oVed  boy  We  who  are  wise  and  5ophi~i  icated 
are  not  sure  that  there  Is  such  a  th  ng  as 
being  on  God's  side.  and.  In  fact,  not  -c  sure 
that  there  is  a  Gcd  ' 

But  the   instincts  of  the  American  beople 
go  along  with  the  unlettered  colored  b<  y.    Of 
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c  ur<:e,  we  of  the  Allied  Nations  have  sinned. 
V.  ■  .-enow  It  and  we  confess  it.  And  we  here 
should  be  so  busy  ihlnking  about  our  cwn 
sins  that  we  will  have  little  time  to  think 
about  the  shortcomings  of  England  or  Russia 
or  China  or  the  Emtch  Empire.  But  the  past 
sins  of  the  nations  are  not  the  question  now. 
Tn  a  crisis  like  this  the  only  question  is. 
What  do  these  two  opposing  forces  stand  for 
so  far  as  the  present  and  the  future  are  con- 
cerned? To  that  question  I  can  see  but  one 
answer. 

Is  It  not  to  be  on  God's  side  to  back  the 
rule  of  reason  as  over  against  the  rule  of 
brute  force?  Is  it  not  to  be  on  God's  side  to 
strive  that  men  may  have  a  chance  to  live 
decently  and  quietly,  to  think  as  they  like. 
to  speak  freely,  to  vote  as  they  please,  to  hold 
the  hard-won  liberties  of  the  last  thousand 
years  in  human  progress?  Is  it  not  to  be  on 
God's  side  to  strive  against  the  power  which 
would  overthrow  the  Christian  religion  and 
put  In  Its  place  a  hard,  brutal,  and  ruthless 
paganism?  Is  it  not  to  be  on  God's  side  to 
take  note  of  the  ruthless,  bloody  destruction 
of  Rotterdam  hours  after  it  had  surrendered, 
of  the  wiping  out  of  an  entire  town  of  inno- 
cent civilians  in  mad  reprisal  for  the  Just  ex- 
ecution of  Heydnch  the  Hangman?  Is  it  not 
to  be  on  Gods  side  to  contend  against  a  world 
tyranny  by  an  inhuman  band  of  Interna- 
tional racketeers,  the  Al  Capones,  and  the 
Baby-face  Nelsons,  and  the  Dillingers  of  the 
International  community? 

Centuries  ago.  as  the  Almighty  said  to 
M  ^►^  I  m  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  He- 
t:'W~  Wnat  did  He  mean  by  that?  He 
me.tnt.  I  think,  that  wherever  there  are  op- 
pressed people,  ground  down  under  the  heel 
of  tyranny — and  the  Hebrews  were  then  op- 
pressed and  ground  down  under  the  heel  of 
tyranny — God  Is  on  their  side.  And  over 
against  the  sophisticated  negation  of  those 
who  are  wise  in  their  own  conceit,  I  stand  by 
the  simple  instinct  of  the  unlettered  colored 
boy,  "We  are  going  to  win  because  we  are  on 
God's  side" 

If  we  are  fighting  on  God's  side,  our  first 
duty  is  to  maintain  the  unity  of  our  forces. 
Every  attempt  will  be  made  by  enemy  propa- 
gandists to  divide  us  up.  They  will  try  to 
divide  us  up  nationally,  setting  England  and 
America  over  against  each  other,  or  setting 
America  and  Russia  over  against  each  other, 
or  setting  England  and  India,  or  England  and 
China  ovtr  against  each  other.  It  is  all  the 
devil's  work  Of  course,  England  has  made 
blunders;  so  have  we — plenty  of  them.  But 
when  civilization  has  been  saved.  It  will  be. 
for  one  thing,  because.  In  the  darkest  hour 
of  world  history  England  stood  firm,  even 
though  she  stood  alone.  We  must  never  for- 
get hew  much  we  owe  that  dogged  British 
courage  which  would  not  quit.  Of  course. 
Russia  has  sinned,  and  so  have  we.  But 
we  must  never  forget  that  for  1  whole  year 
Russia  has  stood  between  us  and  the  wreck 
of  civilization  I  am  no  Communist,  and 
Russia  Is  net,  at  the  present  time  a  Com- 
munist state  But  whatever  our  differences 
In  Ideology,  let  us  hope  that  by  the  grace 
of  Gcd  Russia  will  learn  something  from 
her  association  with  us.  and  it  may  be.  If 
we  are  not  too  proud,  too  stubborn,  that  we 
may  learn  something  by  our  association  with 
that  vast  country  slcwiy  emerging  from  the 
scars  of  an  old  tyranny,  and  working  her  way 
with  many  mistakes,  of  course,  into  a  new 
order  which,  at  its  worst.  Is  probably  better 
than  the  regime  of  the  czars  at  its  best. 

And  we  must  quit  talking  and  thinking 
about  China  as  an  Inferior  yellow  race.  In 
many  ways  they  are  cur  equal?  In  culture. 
and  their  heroic  resistance  to  unspeakable 
Japs  during  the  last  5  years  has  been  one  of 
the  most  glorious  pages  in  the  whole  history 
cf  human  freedom.  Robert  Browning,  the 
English  poet,  was  most  meticulous  to  his 
social  obligations  and  was  almost  never 
'k-  \-  to  be  Kite,  especially  at  a  dinner  en- 
g  g-^n.rnt.     They  tell  us  of  one  time,  how- 


ever, when  he  was  an  hour  late,  and  he  apolo- 
gized to  his  hostess,  saying  this:  "I  was  de- 
layed because  I  stopped  at  my  club  to  black- 
ball a  candidate  for  membership.  I  black- 
balled him  because  he  was  trying  to  stir  up 
trouble  between  England  and  America."  Per- 
sonally. I  blackball  any  American  today  who 
Is  trying  to  stir  up  trouble  among  the  great 
nations  which  make  up  our  Allied  forces  on 
the   battle  line  of  human  freedom. 

By  the  same  token,  our  enemies  will  try 
to  stir  up  trouble  In  this  country  among 
races,  classes,  and  religions.  They  will  en- 
deavor to  get  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed at  loggerheads.  They  will  harp  on 
the  differences  between  the  white  and  the 
colored  pecples.  They  will  try  to  set  Jew 
and  Catholic  and  Protestant  at  odds  with 
each  other.  All  of  this  is  the  devils  work, 
or  the  work  of  Herr  Goebbels.  which  Is  the 
same  thing.  There  Is  one  place  in  this  world 
where  Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jew  are 
working  hand  to  hand  In  the  bonds  of  an 
underground  brotherhood,  and  that's  in  Ger- 
many. They  are  making  a  common  cause 
against  the  common  enemy  of  them  all. 
May  Gcd  grant  that  we  may  not  have  to  learn 
that  unity  at  the  hand  of  an  oppressor. 

With  national  unity  must  grow  the  spirit 
of  individual  sacrifice.  What  matter  tires 
or  taxes;  what  matter  sugar  or  steel,  if  we 
can  maintain  our  liberties?  We  who  stay 
at  home  should  think  it  shame  even  to  men- 
tion these  things.  The  supreme  sacrifice 
is  being  made  on  our  behalf  all  around  the 
world  as  I  speak  these  words. 

NEED    COtmAGE,    OPTIMISM 

I  think,  too,  our  country  Is  In  desperate 
need  of  steadfast  courage  and  optimism. 
The  people  who.  after  the  Midway  victory 
a  few  weeks  ago,  were  sure  it  was  now  all 
over  but  the  shouting,  are  now  in  the  depths 
of  despair.  Many  of  our  newspaper  columns 
simply  exude  gloom.  It  Is  all  wrong.  The 
American  people  are  not  complacent.  They 
are  anything  but  complacent.  We  need  to 
think  and  talk  in  terms  of  courage  and  opti- 
mism. I  had  as  leave  tell  a  man  to  put  poison 
In  my  food  as  to  put  pessimism  into  my 
thinking.  I  hate  to  hear  men  going  around 
saying.  "We  can  lose  this  war."  The  only 
way  we  can  lose  it  is  by  getting  a  lot  of 
dishonest  fools  to  talk  about  losing  It. 
And  by  the  grace  of  God  we  can  and  will 
win  It.  I  have  known  all  along  that  this 
summer  was  to  be  our  worst  time.  We  were 
warned  beforehand  that  we  must  expect  re- 
verses. They  do  not  change  the  all-out  pic- 
ture. Enormous  resources  of  the  fighting 
force  of  the  United  Nations  will  turn  the 
tide.  and.  maybe  sooner  than  we  dare  to 
hope.  At  all  events,  if  you  have  doubts  and 
fears,  keep  them  to  yourself,  and,  in  God's 
name,  don't  spew  them  on  the  public.  Some 
cf  our  newspaper  columnists,  and  even  some 
cf  our  military  critics,  who  have  proven  to 
the  satisfaction  of  most  of  us  that  their 
misses  have  been  more  numerous  than  their 
hits,  should  take  notice. 

I  am  glad.  too.  that  the  time  has  ccme 
back  when  it  Is  good  form  to  love  our  country, 
to  love  our  Cag.  and  to  express  the  sentiments 
of  patriotism  For  quite  a  while  it  was  not 
being  done.  We  waxed  sophisticated  and 
blase,  and  anybody  who  showed  any  emotion 
or  who  ventured  to  talk  about  the  love  cf 
his  country,  was  set  down  as  Just  a  little  out- 
moded. Thank  God,  that  time  has  gene  by. 
I  had  a  friend  who.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  World  War,  was  in  Germany.  His  young 
eon  was  picked  up  by  the  German  police  and 
accused  of  being  a  spy.  My  friend  had  a 
hard  time  getting  his  boy  out  of  Jail,  and 
getting  both  of  them  out  of  Germany.  He 
landed  at  the  American  legation,  finally,  in 
Switzerland.  He  went  in  there  to  the  consul, 
and  the  consul  said  to  him.  "Sir.  will  you 
here  renew  your  oath  cf  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  to  the  flag?" 
And   my   friend  said.   "Will   I?     Will   I?— In 
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God 'a  name,  lead  me  to  it!"  We  are  not 
ashamed  of  that  kind  of  thing  any  more,  and 
If  the  war  has  brought  a  lot  of  injury,  has 
brought  havoc.  It  has  at  least  restored  to  us 
some  sense  of  what  our  country  is  worth,  an 
appreciation  of  the  priceless  heritage  which 
we,  here,  have  been  Inclined  to  take  for 
granted. 

Mothers  and  wives  of  our  boys  in  the  serv- 
ice, we  salute  you.  In  a  sense,  your  sacrifice 
is  almost  greater  than  theirs.  For  they  have 
action  and  excitement;  they  have  thrills  and 
new  adventures.  It  is  yours  to  remain  at 
home  and  wait,  and  wait,  and  wait.  We 
salute  you,  the  heroines  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try. I  beg  of  you.  do  not  be  too  downhearted 
or  apprehensive  Statistics  show  that  in  the 
first  World  War  only  1  soldier  in  40  was  lost 
by  death.  Last  year,  in  America,  there  were 
twice  as  many  people  killed  by  accidents  as 
were  lost  In  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  during  the  first  year  of  the  last  World 
War.  Three  times  as  many  more  were  In- 
jured by  these  accidents.  By  the  law  of 
averages,  out  of  these  millions  of  boys  some 
would  meet  with  mortal  accident  or  disease 
if  they  stayed  at  home.  By  the  same  law  of 
averages,  most  of  them,  please  God,  will  come 
back,  safe  and  sound.  And  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ledger  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  the 
extraordinary  care  the  Government  is  taking 
for  the  health  of  the  boy,  for  his  diet,  and  his 
physical  development,  is  the  most  amazing 
thing  in  the  history  of  armies.  There  are 
hundreds  of  boys  who  will  come  back  in  bet- 
ter health  than  when  they  went  out. 

But  all  of  these  factors  only  alleviate. 
They  do  not  alter  the  fact  that  you  stand  as 
the  supreme  examples  of  sacrifice  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  humanity,  and  a  free  world  where, 
by  and  by.  our  children's  children  may  be  able 
to  live  decently  and  without  fear  of  menace 
or  tyranny,  may  be  able  to  think  and  act  and 
vote  and  worship  God  as  they  please.  I  salute 
you  on  behalf  of  our  great  Republic.  In  behalf 
of  your  fellow  citizens,  and.  I  say  it  reverently, 
on  behalf  of  God,  whose  we  are  and  whom 
we  serve.  In  your  hands  will  be  placed  your 
country's  flag.  May  it  be  to  you  a  symbol 
not  only  of  the  cause  for  which  you  have 
given  your  most  sacred  treasure,  but  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  honor  and  affection  with  which,  v.e 
surround  you  here. 

And  It  is  for  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  who 
have  not  made  this  supreme  sacrifice  to  live 
up  to  the  spirit  and  patriotism  cf  these  great 
American  women.  I  spoke  about  Robert 
Browning  a  little  while  ago.  May  I  now  quote 
some  of  his  lines  which  apply  to  us  in  the 
present  crisis: 

"Was  It  for  mere  fools-play,  make  belief,  or 
mumming. 
So  we  battled  it  like  men,  not  boylike  sulked 

or  whined? 
Each  of  us  heard  clang.    God's  'Come'  and 

each  was  coming: 
Soldiers  all.  to  forward-face,  not  sneaks  to 
lag  behind! 

How  of  the  field's  fortune?    That  concerned 

our  Leader 
Led,   we  struck   our   stroke,    nor   cared   for 

doings  left  and  right; 
Each  as  on  his  sole  head,  failer  or  succeeder. 
Lay  the  blame  or  lit  the  praise;  no  care  for 
cowards:  Fight!" 

Thank  God,  we  have  no  such  leader  as  the 
monomaniac  German  Fuehrer.  Who  is  otir 
leader?  Just  now.  the  Commander  In  Chief 
of  our  armies  and  navies,  our  great  President, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  No  matter  how  we 
voted  2  years  ago.  he  Is  new  our  chosen  leader, 
and  while  we  may  legitimately  and  construc- 
tively criticize  him.  in  all  essential  war  moves 
let  us  follow  him  with  loyalty  and  pray  for 
him  unceasingly  But  back  of  him  stands 
the  great  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
Emancipator.  Never  forget,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Henst  Wali-ace.  struck  a  true  note 
when  he  said.  "This  is  a  war  between  a  free 


world  and  a  slave  wjihi  No  question  where 
Lincoln  stood.  But  back  of  him  I  see  an- 
other figure,  majestic,  stern,  and  yet  tender, 
who  came  so  that  the  poor  might  have  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them,  and  who  said,  "Ye 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free"  As  He  died  to  make  men 
holy,  let  us  live  and  strive  to  make  men  free. 


Bonneville  Dam  and  the  War  Program  in 
Southwest  Washington 


EXTENSION   OF    RE^!AKK::^ 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF    WASHINGTON 

!N    :  F.F  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  24,  1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  of  my 
colleagues,  I  insert  the  radio  address  de- 
livered by  me  by  electrical  transcription 
on  July  21.  1942,  over  radio  stations 
KV AN.  Vancouver.  Wash  ;  K'A  i  K  Long- 
view,  Wash.;  KELA.  Cenlraiia,  Wash.; 
KGY.  Olympia,  Wash.;  and  KXRO. 
Aberdeen,  Wash. 

The  radio  address  referred  to  is  as 
follows : 

My  friends  in  southwest  Washington,  I  de- 
sire to  thank  the  public-spirited  radio  sta- 
tions of  our  district  for  making  this  broad- 
cast possible 

I  think  I  can  safely  say  our  congressional 
district  was  and  is  among  the  very  first  In 
meeting  the  challenge  of  air  supremacy.  In 
1939  a  few  of  us  pointed  out  that  right  along 
the  Columbia  River  we  had  the  best  sites 
in  the  Nation,  ready  to  make  aluminum  with 
the  cheapest  electric  power  in  America. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  the  efforts  we  made 
to  bring  these  facts  to  the  attention  of  the 
aluminum  industry.  It  was  only  after  tire- 
less work  that  we  were  able  to  bring  not  one, 
but  two,  huge  aluminum  plants  to  this  dis- 
trict. One  of  my  friends  who  lives  outside 
of  Kelso,  where  we  have  at  Longview  the 
Reynolds  plant,  didn't  quite  realize  Just  how 
important  our  district  is  in  the  President's 
program  for  185,000  planes  next  year.  He  was 
surprised  when  I  told  him  that  right  now  we 
are  making  aluminum  at  the  astounding  rate 
I  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  pounds  a  year 
right  here  in  our  own  congressional  district. 

I  received  another  letter — you  know  we 
Congressmen  do  get  letters — from  a  constitu- 
ent who  has  a  farm  near  Cathlamet.  His 
boy  has  Just  started  working  in  one  of  the  big 
shipyards  that  is  making  victory  ships — the 
vessels  that  will  keep  our  life  lanes  open  and 
enable  us  to  win  this  fight.  He  was  proud 
of  the  Job  he  was  doing,  proud  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  completing  these  victory  ships, 
from  stem  to  stern,  In  less  than  48  days,  the 
fastest-working  shipyard  in  the  country. 

This  is  an  example  of  how  electric  power 
is  winning  the  war.  Huge  electric  cranes 
make  possible  assembly-line  production  of 
our  ships;  electric  welding  eliminates  count- 
less hours  of  riveting,  makes  our  ships 
stronger.  And  so  the  story  goes.  Electric 
power,  right  from  our  own  Columbia  River, 
is  multiplying  that  boy's  efforts,  turning  out 
ships  three  times  as  fast  as  we  did  In  the 
last  war. 

I  think  everyone  In  our  district  should  be 
proud  of  the  way  we  are  putting  Bonneville 
Dam  to  work.  Only  half  the  dam  is  In  our 
State  The  rest  of  It  Is  In  Oregon.  But 
where  Is  the  power  going?  It's  not  what  we 
have  but  how  we  use  It.  1  can  tell  you  that 
Bonneville  Dam  Is  turning  southwest  Wash- 


ington Into  one   of     :•    Nation's   n.iji  r   ar- 
senals of  democracy. 

Today,  the  dam  has  six  huge  generators, 
turning  out  a  total  of  302.000  kilowatts.  And 
254,000  kilowatts — approximately  80  percent 
of  the  entire  output— is  going  right  Into  our 
congressional  district. 

And  we've  got  the  facilities  to  use  the 
power,  too.  Because  the  power  lines  and 
substations  are  going  where  they  can  be 
used  most  effectively.  The  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  reported  a  month  or 
so  ago  that  they  had  spent,  roughly.  •52.000.- 
000  to  bring  this  cheapest  power  In  America 
to  Pacific  Northwest  communities.  Thirty- 
four  million  dollars  of  that  amount  was  spent 
right  here  In  our  own  district.  That  Is  what 
Administrator  Raver  told  me  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  funds  for 
transmission  lines  and  substations  during 
the  past  3  years  were  spent  right  here  In 
construction  work  In  our  nine  southwest 
Washington  counties,  giving  employment  to 
our  citizens  and  pay  checks  which  they 
spent  with  local  merchants,  storekeepers,  and 
farmers. 

That  money  Is  no  "pork  barrel"  expenditure 
either.  It  Is  being  used  wisely  today  to  help 
defend  our  democracy,  tomorrow  to  keep  on 
building  a  democracy  worth  defending,  mak- 
ing life  better  and  fuller  for  all  of  us.  I  can 
see  no  better  place  for  America  to  enjoy  the 
potential  bounty  of  our  land  than  right  here 
in   southwest  Washington. 

One  thing  I  want  to  make  clear.  Bonne- 
ville Dam  is  not  a  war  baby.  It  was  built 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  this  area. 
It  Is  paying  dividends  to  \is  every  day;  in 
fact,  ever  since  it  was  started.  In  1939. 
the  first  transmission  line  was  built  Into 
Clark  County  and  others  northward  to  Cow- 
litz and  Thurston  Counties  and  westward  to 
Grays  Harbor. 

Only  3  years  have  passed  since  Columbia 
River  power  became  a  reality  in  our  district. 
But  already  two-thirds  of  our  counties  are 
getting  Bonneville  power  at  the  cheapest 
rates  In  the  entire  country,  $17  50  a  kilowatt 
per  year.  Tlie  energy  of  one  and  a  third 
horses,  working  day  an«  night,  week  In  and 
week  out.  for  12  whole  months. 

Since  1940  the  residents  of  this  district 
have  saved  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  million 
dollars — rate  reductions  brought  to  them  by 
the  public-utility  districts  they  formed  them- 
selves to  distribute  Bonneville  power  at  cost. 
Since  the  dam  was  started  in  1935.  electric 
rate  reductions,  together  with  P.  U.  D.  sav- 
ings, have  totaled  more  than  $2,000,000. 
Those  are  dollars  we  can  put  into  War  bonds; 
dollars  we  are  using  to  meet  the  Increased 
cost  of  living.  Savings  like  these  alone  Jus- 
tify the  construction  of  this  great  dam. 

But  the  value  of  Bonneville  Dam.  to  us 
and  to  the  Nation,  cannot  be  measured  mere- 
ly in  terms  of  savings  on  our  light  bills. 
Today,  in  the  war  crisis,  all  over  America 
people  should  be  eternally  grateful  for  the 
foresight  we  had  in  building  this  dam.  In 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  we  hear  report  after 
report  of  power  shortages.  Hardly  enough 
electricity  to  run  the  old  factories  on  a  war- 
time basis.  But  here  in  the  Northwest,  with 
Bonneville  Dam.-  we  have  come  to  the  rescue. 
Ridden  into  battle  w-ith  a  cavalry  regiment 
of  nearly  half  a  million  horsepower;  un- 
plugged the  bottleneck  from  the  aluminum 
shortage;  provided  the  sinews  for  hundreds 
of  ships,  the  fighting  metal  for  thousands 
of  planes,  all  of  which  will  be  desperately 
needed  by  our  boys  In  the  months  ahead 

Many  of  the  letters  I  get  seem  to  come  from 
men  in  these  war  industries,  residents  of 
Clark.  Skamania,  Cowlitz.  Wahkiakum,  Lewis. 
Thurston.  Mason.  Pacific,  and  Grays  Harbor 
Counties.  Men  working  in  shipyards  and 
aluminum  plants.  In  sawmills,  pulp  mills, 
plywood  plants  and  shingle  mills.  Like  the 
boys  at  the  front,  they  are  working  and  fight- 
ing for  a  democracy  they   believe   In,  and 
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they  want  desperately  to  believe  it  wK!  stand 
by  them  when  this  war  is  over 

They  write  me   sayine.   •Yes:  we're 
•50  a    week    tcday      But    what   about 
the  wars  over?    Won't  our  Jobs  fcld  up 
there  are  no  more  ships  and  planes 

That  is  a  serious  question  We 
lea*. e  the  answer  to  chance  or  fate, 
m  to  live  and  prosper,  we  mu^ 

tht  i:;ce  that  these  Jobs  we  are  w 

at   today   are   going   to   last.     That 
going  to  use  this  inexhaustible  power 
Columbia  to  make  instruments  of 
todiy  we  are  making  instruments  of 

How  f)ermanent  is  cur  industry  here 
Northwest?      Will    the    power    of    Bonr 
Dam  continue  to  give  us  Jcbs  as  well 
Ings  on  our  light  bills? 

I    cannot — nor    can    anyone — an.swer 
question  fully.    Much  depends  on  the 
th?    entire     country    takes    after    the 
Whether  we  will  fellow  the  uncontrolled 
tern  of  the  early  1920's.  cr  whether  we 
plan  and  control  our  economic  life  sc 
everyone  may  enjoy  the  freedom  from 
about  which  our  Pre.>-ident  and  Com 
In   Chief  has  so  magnificently  spoken 

There  are.  however,  certain  regional 
we  can  control  ourselves.     I  am  happy 
able  to  assure  so  many  of  my  const 
who  hcve  written  me  that  we  .stand 
cellent   chance   of   preserving    the    ind 
gains   we   have    made      The   new   alun 
plants  in  scuthwest  Washington,  for  in 
are  here  to  stay 

I  have  much  greater  faith  in  their 
ued  production  when  the  war  is  over 
have  in  other  aluminum  plants  in  the 
Northwest       First    of    all.    they   are 
babies       They    represent    large    inves 
of  established    Industries:    carefully 
ered  steps  taken  by  firms  which  have 
record  of  careful  and  successful  mana 

Millions  of  dollars  of  stockholders' 
have    gone    into    the    buildings    and 
ment;  millions  more  have  been  put  up 
curity  for   their  successful  operation 
•re  not.  like  certain  other  plants 
factories,  financed  by  the  E)efense  Planjt 
poration,  to  meet  a  temporary  wartime 
In  other  words,  investors  have  a  dolla 
cents  interest  In  keeping  them  going 
the  war  is  over. 

Another  point  that  will  reassure  alum 
workers  in  my  district:   The  two  majc 
minum  plants  here  have  a  number  of 
term    contracts    for    Columbia    River 
some  rtinning  up  to  20  years.    They  m 
for  that  fxiwer.  whethtr  they  use   It  c 
Heavy    financial    penalties    are    Impos 
cancelation  of  the  power  contracts 
quite  logical  to  conclude  that  these  pi 
our   district    w'U   continue    to   operate 
tie  war  is  over. 

Still  another  point     \iwx   a  great  df 
elTort  we  succeeded  in  having  an  alu 
rolling    mill    established    in    the    Nor 
That  means  a  local  outlet  for  much 
pig  aluminum   we   will   manufacture 
district      And  now  we  arc  trying  to  gei 
mills  and  extrus.on  plants  to  fabrica 
aluminum,  to  turn  It  into  useful  ar* 
use  in  our  everyday  life 

I  thinh  all  of  us  realize  hoMv  tmp<''rtd 
minum  and  magnesium  are  going  to  be 
this  war  is  over.     Scientists  and  techr 
have  predicted  that  an  era  of  light 
JTist    ahead    of    us.      After    the   war 
shake  off  the  useless  weight  that  ha; 
slowing  down  our  trains  and  trucks  and 
We  will  learn  our  lessons  from  the  hu 
minum  planes  that  carry  their  loads  tH 
t*ie  skies. 

But  let  us  not  paint  too  rosy  a 
of  the  future  True,  our  alum  in 
tor^-^s  in  southwest  Washington  r-  [■ -*ab- 
lished  on  the  strongest  basis  of  ;  f  the 
northwest  plants  They  are  situated  on 
tlrte'^ater.  handy  to  cheap  water  transporta- 
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tion  to  the  entire  world.  But  today  every 
pound  of  aluminum  produced  in  our  dis- 
trict is  made  from  alumina — a  white  powder, 
the  oxide  of  aluminum — which  has  been 
shipped  to  us  from  plants  2,000  miles  away, 
or  more:  and  this  alumina,  in  turn,  is 
made  from  bauxite  ore,  most  of  t  hlch  comes 
all  the  way  from  Dutch  Guiana;  and  it 
requires  4  pounds  of  bauxite  to  make  a  single 
pound  of  aluminum  metal. 

As  long  as  we  have  to  import  this  bauxite, 
as  long  as  we  have  to  ship  the  raw  material 
in  box  cars  clear  across  the  country.  Just  so 
long  will  we  be  at  a  tremendotis  competitive 
disadvantage  with  eastern  aluminum  plants. 

What  good  is  it  to  have  the  cheapest  water 
power  in  the  country,  if  we  have  to  pay  the 
freight  bill  on  ere  that  must  be  shipped 
2.000  miles  or  more?  But  this  problem  is 
not  unanswerable.  Aluminum — the  basic 
element — is  the  most  plentiful  substance  in 
th?  earth's  crust:  and  practical  methods 
have  been  devised  for  using  these  lower 
grade  ores,  some  of  which  we  have  in  abun- 
dance right  here  In  western  Washington. 
Near  Castle  Rock,  in  Cowlitz  County,  on  the 
main  highway  20  miles  from  Longview,  there 
is  a  high  alumina  2  500 -a ere  deposit  of  clay 
assaying  35  to  40  percent  alumina,  which 
should  be  suited  to  the  production  of  alu- 
mina ore  and  aluminum  metal  production 
at  Loneview  and  Vancouver,  It  Is  estimated 
that  there  are  available  clay  reserves  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  thre?  hundred  and 
fifty  million  tons  of  very  low  Iron  content. 
Now  let  us  take  the  lower  250  figure  at  only 
25  percent  alumina  content,  which  amounts 
to  over  60.000,000  tons  of  alumina  produced. 
This  nearby  deposit  would  supply  all  the 
three  new  aluminum  plants  on  the  lower 
Columbia  designated  to  produce  400.000,000 
pounds  of  aluminum  metal  per  year  for  the 
next   150  years. 

I  think  it  is  imperative,  for  the  security  of 
our  Nation  as  well  as  for  the  future  stability 
of  our  industry,  that  we  undertake  the  de- 
velopment of  these  local  ores.  As  long  as 
we  rely, on  shiploads  of  bauxite  coming  across 
the  perilous  waters  of  the  Caribbean  from 
Dutch  Guiana  we  must  divert  naval  vessels 
and  planes  to  protect  against  the  submarines 
that  menace  these  cargo  ships  So  by  de- 
veloping our  own  local  ores  we  will  save  lives 
as  well  as  dollars  In  this  battle  for  aluminum 
which  is  the  bone  and  sinew  cf  cur  air 
supremacy. 

There  are  other  factors  that  will  determine 
our  Industrial  future.  Our  great  shipbuild- 
ing activity  along  the  Columbia  must  con- 
tinue when  the  war  is  over  We  are  training 
tens  of  thousands  of  men.  developing  new 
skills,  building  ships  faster  than  anywhere 
else.  When  victory  is  achieved  we  will  need 
uninterrupted  construction  to  replace  the 
hundreds  of  ships  that  have  been  sunk,  dis- 
abled, cr  which  will  have  become  obsolete. 
We  will  need  fast,  modern  ships,  refrigerator 
ships,  to  carry  food  to  a  hungry  world,  to 
keep  the  American  flag  flying  on  our  seas 

Thinking  men  everywhere  agree  that  we 
will  enter  an  era  of  unprecedented  world 
trade  when  the  war  is  won — a  world  trade 
that  will  raise  the  standards  of  living  every- 
where and  be  the  tiest  Insurance  of  peace  In 
the  years  to  ccme.  America,  then,  must  build 
ships  for  peace  as  today  she  builds  them  for 
war 

These  Government  shipbuilding  contracts 
must  go  not  Just  to  big  eastern  flrms  which 
so  long  have  monopolized  this  type  cf  con- 
struction, but  to  the  newer  and  faster,  more 
efficient  shipyards  right  here  in  the  Columbia 
River  country.  We  must  keep  up  the  fight 
for  equitable  treatment  for  our  own  State; 
^'  must  continue  the  Industrial  develop- 
nv  -.!  which  is  rightfully  ours. 

But  even  that  is  not  enough  to  meet  the 
problem.  We  must  use  our  hydroelectric 
power  to  recover  mor^  values  from  our  for- 
est products.     Almost   daily  I  am  trying  to 


help  secure  establishment  of  new  electro- 
chemical Industries  In  our  district.  Estab- 
lishment of  these  chemical  plants  will  en- 
able us  to  use  the  valuable  byproducts  cf  i  ur 
timber  which  now  go  up  in  smcke  as  we  burn 
them  in  the  hog  outside  every  mill, 

I  am  told  that  even  the  evil-smelling  sul- 
fite liquor  which  our  pulp  mills  dicharge 
Into  our  streams  can  be  turned  into  ftr- 
mentable  sugars.  These.  In  turn,  can  be 
made  into  industrial  alcohol,  which  can  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and 
synthetic  rubber.  Both  of  the  latter  indus- 
tries require  substantial  quantities  of  cheap 
electric  power,  which  we  have  at  cur  back 
door. 

I  understanc"  that  the  lignin  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  sulfite  liquor,  and  mate- 
rials secured  which  will  form  the  basis  ol  a 
specialized  plastics  Industry.  All  of  us  have 
seen  how  Important  plastics  have  become  in 
the  last  few  years.  We  have  seen  these  mar- 
velous substances  replace  everything  from 
glass  In  the  nose  of  a  bomber  to  the  steer- 
ing wheels  on  our  cars.  Expansion  of  our 
Northwest  chemical  industry  will  encourage 
the  development  uf  these  plastics  industries. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example:  One  of  the  mcst 
valuable  chemicals  to  industry  is  calcium 
carbide.  From  it  are  produced  the  various 
acetylene  derivatives  which  are  needed  for 
plastic  products.  In  the  making  of  calcium 
carbide  the  cost  of  electric  power  Is  the  chief 
factor,  representing  37  percent  of  the  price 
of  the  finished  product.  We  have  the  cheap- 
est power  in  America  right  at  our  doorstep. 
Certainly  it  should  be  used  for  production 
of  this  vital  chemical 

To  whom  shall  we  look  for  establishment 
of  our  new  Industries?  Much,  of  course,  de- 
pends on  our  own  local  initiative  and  efforts. 
No  one  is  going  to  hand  us  anything  en  a 
silver  platter.  But  one  thing  I  have  ob- 
served: Washington  is  becoming  the  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  the  mllltiiry  center  of  the 
Nation.  Decisions  are  made  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  the  Plant  Site  Board,  tho 
Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board,  and  by 
other  agencies  which  determine  the  location 
of  new  industries.  I,  along  with  the  other 
members  of  the  delegation  from  this  State. 
am  going  to  keep  hammering  away  on  our 
theme  song— the  Columbia  River,  with  its 
endless  power.  Is  the  best  place  for  these  new 
industries  that  war  demands  Our  war  with 
Japan  makes  it  imperative  that  we  have  a 
minimum  of  cross-country  shuttling  of  these 
vital  goods  we  need.  We  must  economize  by 
taking  advantage  of  America's  cheapest 
pov.er. 

We  must  use  this  power  to  multiply  our 
efforts,  to  back  up  our  beys  at  the  fighting 
fronts.  When  these  boys  come  back,  we 
must  put  this  power  to  use  to  give  them 
Jobs,  the  steady,  decent-paying  Jobs  they 
deserve  for  the  sacrifices  they  have  m.ac'.e. 

For  if  democracy  is  worth  fighting  for,  it 
must  preserve  the  opportunity  for  every 
man  to  make  hit  way.  to  bring  up  his 
family  on  the  American  standard,  and  to 
contribute  to  a  better,  fuller  life.  We  must 
keep  up  our  fight  for  a  victorious  peace  as 
well  as  a  victorious  war.  That,  as  I  see  it. 
is  the  mission  of  the  Columbia,  and  the 
mission  of  all  of  us  who  live  along  Its 
miehty  waters. 

You  know  there  has  been  some  criticism 
of  Congress;  there  usually  is  more  or  less, 
especially  in  wartime.  Perhaps  some  of  it 
is  Justified.  I  think  that  much  of  it  is 
unjustified  and  based  on  prejudice.  Igno- 
rance, and  lack  of  knowledge.  But  certainly 
this  is  true:  In  authorizing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hydroelectric  power  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  these  of  us  who  had  the  vision 
and  foresight  to  r.dvocate  that  and  to  fight 
for  it  years  ago  have  rendered  a  service  to 
our  country  the  magnitude  and  extent  of 
which  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
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We  are  going  to  make  a  contribution  to 
winning  this  war  and  saving  democracy  and 
llt)erty  of  all  mankind,  particularly  on  the 
Columbia  River,  of  which  we  ought  to  be 
proud  to  our  dying  day.  When  I  leave  this 
world,  I  do  not  expect  to  bequeath  my  chU- 
dren  very  much  of  this  world's  goods.  But 
I  Just  have  the  feeling  that  what  I  have 
done  In  the  little  I  have  contributed  in  my 
humble  way  toward  the  initiation  and  the 
consummation  of  this  project  has  been  a 
legacy  that  I  hope  my  children  will  be  proud 
of  when  I  have  gone  to  my  eternal  rest. 
It  will  continue  to  serve  coming  generations, 
and  we  all  have  cause  to  be  proud  of  our 
part  In  making  it  a  reality. 

Thank  you,  and  good  night. 


Look   Up   at   the   Stars 


EX'ILNSION  OF   Ivr:M.AKK6 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  24,  1942 

M:  BROOKS,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
]•  .  .  tM  exiend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
c  F  ?  I  Include  the  following  editorial, 
which  was  originally  published  in  the 
Planters'  Press  and  reproduced  in  the 
Bienville  (La.)  Democrat  on  July  9,  1942: 

"When  it  Is  dark  enough,  you  can  see  the 
•tars." 

Do  you  feel  downcast  and  disheartened? 
Eto  you  feel  that  there  is  no  ray  of  light  on 
your  horizon?  That  all  is  gloom,  that  the 
war  and  its  attendant  evils  are  too  much  to 
bear — that  ahead  there  is  nothing? 

"Wlien  It  is  dark  enough,  you  can  see  the 
Btars." 

Look  around  you.  The  lads  you  knew  have 
gone  to  war.  Careless  and  thoughtless,  you 
called  them — but  when  their  hour  came  they 
went  with  shoulders  squared  to  courage  and 
a  gay  tilt  to  their  chins.  They  gave  up 
cherished  ambition  and  went  to  face  hard- 
ships, change,  privatior,  even  death.  They 
are  stars  In  the  sky  of  ycur  community. 

Look  around  you.  See  how  your  neighbors 
have  accepted  the  restrictions  of  war,  un- 
complaining and  cheerful.  Notice  how 
gladly  they  do  without  these  things  which 
they  thought  were  necessities:  the  housewife 
learning  to  make  do,  buying  carefully  and 
spending  little,  the  businessman  reregulatlng 
his  business  in  order  to  do  his  part,  the  man 
who  works  with  his  hands  putting  aside  his 
hard-won,  long-sought  standards  of  living  to 
spread  production,  the  farmer  keeping  ever- 
lastingly at  back-breaking  toll  to  raise  the 
food  for  victory.  Here  are  real  stars  in  your 
sky. 

Le)Ok  around  you.  See  how  unified  your 
community  is  today.  Notice  the  new  sen=e 
cf  being  an  active  partner  that  has  come  over 
hitherto  preoccupied  citizens,  how  your  fel- 
low townsmen  are  Joining  in  civilian  de- 
fense, backing  the  tJnited  Service  Organiza- 
tions and  the  War  bond  drives,  giving  of 
themselves  as  well  as  of  money.  Here  are 
stars  In  your  sky. 

Look  around  ycu.  See  the  courage  In  time 
of  trouble,  the  fellowship  of  sorrow,  the 
brotherhood  of  disaster.  Everywhere  there  is 
evidence  of  a  growing  selflessness,  of  greater 
neighborliness.  an  Impatience  with  selfishness, 
a  striving  for  the  right.  These  are  imperish- 
able stars  In  your  sky. 

"When  it  Is  dark  enougi.,  you  can  see  the 
stars."  Look  up  and  rejoice. — The  Planters 
Press 


The  Midwest  Is  Adapted  to  the  Efficient 
Production  of  Svnthehc  Rubber 
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HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 


I^.     THE   H:..j:-:-F   (, 'r    ]:L1 ' liK-ENTATU'ES 

Friday.  July  24,  1942 

M:  HEES  :  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  unanimous-consent  request  grant- 
ed me  by  the  House,  I  desire  to  place  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  copy  of 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  my  home  city  of  Emporia, 
Kans. 

1  commend  the  reading  of  this  resolu- 
tion by  the  membership  of  the  House.  I 
trust  this  Congress  and  this  Government 
will  heed  the  request  as  set  out  in  this 
resolution.  We  need  rubber  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.  We  need  It  for 
transportation.  We  have  the  material, 
the  facilities,  and  the  ingenuity  to  pro- 
duce it.    Let  us  get  at  it. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RESOLU'nON   ON   iNDtJSTRlAL  ALCOHOL   AND 
S-NTHETIC     RtTBBER     PLANTS 

Whereas  this  country  is  in  dire  need  of 
large  supplies  of  rubber  to  win  the  war  and 
continue  necessary  and  indispensable  civilian 
activity; 

An  adequate  supply  of  natural  rubber  is  no 
longer  available; 

It  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
high-quality  and  thoroughly  satisfactory  syn- 
thetic rubber  can  be  manufactured  from  raw 
materials  that  are  abundantly  available 
within  our  own  borders; 

It  is  now  recognized  in  national  rubber  pro- 
grams that  one  of  the  best  materials  for  this 
purpose  16  alcohol  distilled  from  farm  crops; 

The  Midwest  is  admi.ably  adapted  to  the 
efficient  production  of  a  wide  variety  of  grains 
suitable  for  distillation  and  has  large  supplies 
of  wheat  and  other  grains  in  dead  storage 
that  could  be  directed  to  this  use  imme- 
diately; 

The  acute  shortage  of  transportation  facili- 
ties prohibits  ready  movement  of  grains  from 
this  area  to  the  seaboard  for  alcohol  produc- 
tion there:  and 

The  provision  of  transportation  facilities 
to  haul  Midwest  grain  to  eastern  plants  re- 
quires more  steel  and  other  critical  metals 
than  are  needed  to  build  new  plants  to  equal 
productive  capacity  in  the  Midwest:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resclved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Emporia,  Kans., 
favor  and  urge  immediate  construction  of  in- 
dustrial alcohol  and  synthetic  rubber  plants 
In  the  Midwest.  This  board  proposes  to  in- 
clude the  following  steps  and  such  others  as 
may  be  necessary  in  an  aggressive  program  to 
accomplish  such  construction, 

1.  Place  copies  of  this  resolution  in  the 
hands  of  United  States  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen from  Kansas  to  enlist  their  active 
support  of  this  project. 

2  Enlist  the  support  and  enthusiasm  of 
grain  dealers  and  warehousemen  in  this  area. 

3,  Secure  the  rctlve  support  of  farm  or- 
ganizations and  growers  generally  in  Kansas. 

4.  Solicit  the  support  of  petroleum  produc- 
ers, refiners,  and  distributors  whose  business 
is  threatened  by  the  proposal  to  ration  gaso- 
line .0  conserve  ru'ober, 

5  Make  every  possible  effective  contact 
with  those  who  control  allocation  of  mate- 
rials and  Government  money  to  this  end. 


riiis   resolution  adopted  by  the  board   of 
directors  of  the  chamber  of  commerr      '  iji- 
porla,  Kans.,  the  13th  dav  nf  juiy  ly^u. 
}■■     B    Hoss, 
Chambvr  uj  Commerce, 

Emporia,  Kans. 

Secretary. 


Cr.ain  Alcohol  Rfsolution 
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HON   KARL  STEFAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  24,  1942 

Mr.  f;i;F.-\:\  Vr:.  Speaker,  under" 
leave  given  me,  I  Include  with  my  re- 
marks a  resolution  passed  by  the  Fre- 
mont (Nebr.)  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

BESOLCnON    ON    INDUSTHIAL    ALCOHOL    AND 
SYNTHETIC  RtTBBER  PLANTS 

Whereas  this  country  is  in  dire  need  of 
large  supplies  of  rubber  to  win  the  war  and 
continue  necessary  an  Indispensable  civilian 
activity; 

An  adequate  supply  of  natural  rubber  Is  no 
longer  available; 

It  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
high  quality  and  thoroughly  satisfactory  syn- 
thetic rubber  can  be  manufactured  from  raw 
materials  that  are  abundantly  available  with- 
in our  own  borders; 

It  is  now  recognized  in  national  rubber  pro- 
grams that  one  of  the  best  materials  for  this 
purpose  is  alcohol  distilled  from  farm  crops; 

Nebraska  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  effi- 
cient production  of  a  wide  variety  of  grains 
suitable  for  distillation  and  has  large  supplies 
of  wheat  and  other  grains  in  dead  storage 
that  could  be  directed  to  this  use  immedi- 
ately; 

The  acute  shortage  of  transportation  facili- 
ties prohibits  ready  movement  of  grains 
from  this  area  to  the  seaboard  for  alcohol  pro- 
duction there;   and 

The  provision  of  transportation  facilities  to 
haul  Midwest  grain  to  eastern  plants  re- 
quires more  steel  and  other  critical  metals 
than  are  needed  to  build  new  plants  to  equal 
productive  capacity  in  the  Midwest:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Fremont,  Nebr.. 
favor  and  urge  immediate  construction  of 
industrial  alcohol  and  synthetic  rubber 
plants  in  Nebraska.  This  board  proposes  to 
include  the  following  steps  and  such  others 
as  may  be  necessary  in  an  aggressive  program 
to  accomplish  such  construction: 

1.  Place  copies  of  this  resolution  in  the 
hands  of  United  States  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen from  Nebraska  and  Iowa  to  enlist 
their  active  support  of  this  project. 

2.  Secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
the  Governors  of  these  two  States  to  impress 
upon  Federal  authorities  the  opportunity  and 
wisdom  of  constructing  alcohol  and  rubber 
plants  in  this  area. 

3.  Mail  copies  of  resolution  to  State  and 
locail  chambers  of  commerce,  associations  of 
industry,  industrial  commissions  and  other 
Interested  organizations  in  Nebraska  and  urge 
their  active  support. 

4.  Enlist  the  support  and  enthusiasm  of 
grain  dealers  and  warehou.semen  in  thl.s  area, 

5.  Secure  the  active  support  of  farm  organi- 
zations and  growers  generally  in  Fremont  8 
tributary  territory. 
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e    M..it.  every  possible  effective  contacf  w!»h 
thOM  who  control  aJlocattcn  of  mater 
Government  money  to  this  end 

This   resolution   adopted   by   the  bcjird   of 
directors    of    the   Chamber    of   Comn.- }  f 

Fremcr.t,  Nebr  .  the  2Ist  day  of  July 
N    A    Allen, 
President,  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Fremont.  S^br. 
C    W    Tkctter 

Secrrtbry. 


Hon.  Wilbur  J.  Carr 

EX":  LN-IUN   dr    REMAI^X; 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

F      N  .    A      Y      F,  ■< 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  2  4   ::>}: 


^!■  H:  '-■  M     Mr   breaker,  u: 
to  :.•<:.;;.;  n.y  it.-rui;,:,  in  th*^   Hej  c 
Include  the  following  articles    <r 
torials  concf^:  ::;:.j    :v  ■.    rt.  i;    ;;..  ; 
late  Hororab.e   W:.)  .r   J    (a:  : 
Assistant  Secret  i:v  :  !  ^'  r-  s-.d  n 
to  C?echcslo\  <k.  )    ■\:.'~       ■     :   • 
durliig  nearly  .t  ..a.:  ii;,;u;y  wi 
earned  lor  him  the  title  "Father 
Amoricpn  Poreu;;  S    vice": 

(From  the  Wa.-iK.utuii  Evening  S- 

WiLBCH  J,  Carh   Ftnexal   To  Be  He  : 
Tomorrow 

Funeral  services  for  Wilbur  JulUi 
former  Assistant  SecreUry  of  State  rik 
istcr  to  Czechoslovakia,  who  died  Friday 
at  Johns  Hcpkirts  Hospital  In  Baltimc 
be  held  at  11  a  m  tomorrow  at  his  late 
2300  Wyomln;:  .^-r.ue  NW  Private 
Will  be  In  RcH.k  c  :       .  Cemetery 

The  honorary  pallbearers  wil!  bo  S 
of  State  Hull,  Secretary  of  War  Stim-'  ;. 
JvLstice  Stone,  former  Justice  McRei 
Vladimir  Hurb«n.  Minister  of  Czechcs!' 
Daniel  C  Roper,  fcrmer  Secretary  of 
merce;  and  Dr  Clovd  Heck  Marv;:  p: 
ox  George  Washington  University 

Coming  from  Ohio  for  the  funeral 
his  brother.  Alva  Carr,  and  Mrs.  Ca.-: 
wdes  his  brother.  Mr.  Carr  Is  surviveii  t 
widow,  Mrs   Edith  Carr. 
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No  cne  who  knew  Wilbur  Carr  will 
him.     He  was  such  a  person  b^;  makes 
men  glad  and  proud  to  belong  to  the 
race      Cordell  Hull  summed  up  the 
conviction  when  he  said:  "The  debt  wh 
State   Department   and    the   Foreign 
owe   to   hi«  years  of  devoted   and  \nv 
•ervke  never  can  be  repa  <: 

Mr  Carr  himself,  of  c^  u:^«  »  ^  ;  • 
nation  of  the  nchlevement  so  arknow 
With  hi»  f\ne  native  gifu  of  intelUpen 
eflJciencv,  he  could  have  made  a  note 
n  ■  n. '.d  in  which  he  chtv^e 
I  -  lo  the  mniute  ndv 
of  his  counii^y  and  of  the  world  at  la 
preferred  to  labor  m  rh.xt  branch  cf  th 
trnmcnt  which  deals  with  other  nati 

Bern  In   Ohio  in   1870.  educavt: 
tUiky    Gccrgetowu,  and  Ge<^rRe  \s    - 
Universities,  he  became  a  clerk  in  the 
m«"tit  cf  St.ite  :n  1892      The  remainder 
;  :     A   .-  •:  ■   •  itural  development  of  his 
1.'    ■         ri:'jlul    performance    of    in^f 
ta-K        E.i.h    separate  assignmer. ■     .i. 
Witn    Uif    meticulous   sense    of    da*;> 
diaractenzed  lus  mind  from  first  to  :.. 
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was  e.'.sentlally  a  perf>?ctlonlst.  unwilling  to 
be  content  with  anything  short  of  the  best 

Yet.  despite  the  rigoious  demands  which  he 
made  upon  himself,  Mr.  Carr  was  tenderly 
sympathetic  in  his  relitlons  with  those  who 
lacked  his  capacity  for  exactitude.  Young 
people  working  under  his  direction  loved  him 
for  his  patience  and  kindliness.  Particularly 
when  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
from  1924  to  1937,  he  was  in  constant  touch 
with  numbers  of  youthful  diplomatists. 
Hence  the  phrase  "the  father  of  the  American 
Foreign  Service"  had  double  application  to 
him.  He  established  ".he  present  system  cf 
professional  State  Department  employment, 
and  he  was  the  mentor,  the  guide,  and  the 
friend  cf  scores  of  his  Junior  contemporaries. 

Among  people  of  his  own  generation,  how- 
ever. Mr.  Carr  was  equally  appreciated  The 
days  that  were  left  to  htm  after  the  German 
absorption  of  Czechoslovakia  had  terminated 
his  ministry  at  Prague  were  devoted  to  many 
gocti  causes,  not  least  of  which  was  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  in  which  he  was  active  until 
Just  a  few  days  ago  Washington  bids  him 
farewell  with  gratitude  for  his  contribution 
to  the  city's  progress  as  a  fellow  citizen  and  a 
iieighlKir.  His  place  in  the  universal  chroni- 
cles cf  his  time  is  secure  because  of  the  same 
qualities  of  spiritual  distinction. 
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I-Y'  m  the  New  York  Times  of  June  27.  1942) 

Wilbur  J  Carr,  71.  Ex -Aide  to  Hull— Former 

Untted   States    Ej^vot    to    Czechs    Dies — 

Calied  Father  or  This  Nations  Foreign 

Service — Official  for  47  Years— A  Factor 

IN    Engaging   Caret*   Men   for  the   Posts 

Abroad  Instead  or  Folittcians 

Baltimore.    June    26.— Wilbur    J.    Carr    of 

New  York,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

ar.d  more  recently  United  States  Minister  to 

Czechoslovakia,    who    often    was    called    the 

father    of    the    American    Foreign    Service, 

rt  -^d  unexpectedly  tonight  In  Johns  Hopkins 

H'  <pital,  at  the  age  of  71 

The  former  Minister,  recalled  to  the  United 
States  after  this  country  closed  its  legation 
in  Praguo  In  March  1939,  entered  the  hospital 
-•  May  29  for  treatment  of  chronic  asthmatic 
'■'■:■  :.chitis,  and  his  release  was  supposed  to 
r.  only  a  few  days  away  when  he  died. 
I>M'h  was  due  to  a  heart  attack  No  member 
'  f  :'.;s  family  was  at  the  hospital. 

State  Department  publications  often  called 
Mr  Carr  the  father  of  the  American  Foreign 
^>  -  ice  because,  they  said,  he  had  done  much 
U:  Change  the  Foreign  Service  from  a  system 
of  political  appointees  to  one  of  career  men. 
Mr  Carr  was  appointed  Minister  to  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1937.  after  having  served  45  years 
in  the  State  Department.  He  started  work 
as  a  «1  ()O0-a-year  clerk  in  :892:  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

COINED  SERVICE  IN    1892 

Mr  Ca.'-r  was  born  near  Hlllsboro,  Ohio,  on 
OcUiber  31,  1870,  a  son  of  Edward  L  and  Cath- 
arine F  Carr  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Commercial  College  of  Kentucky  University 
ir  1889  obtained  an  LL  B  degree  at  George- 
town in  1894  and  an  LL  M  at  Columbian 
(now  George  Washington*  University  in  1889 

He  WHS  a  clerk  In  the  State  Department 
from  Ifcsa  until  1902  when  he  was  made  Chirf 
rf  the  Consular  Bureau,  serving  for  5  years 
For  the  luxt  2  year?  ht»  was  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
State  EH'partment.  and  from  1009  until  1927 
r  director  of  the  Consular  Service 

AmouK  the  additional  duties  he  performed 
were  those  of  member  of  the  board  of  e.\am- 
iners  for  the  Consular  Service,  member  of  the 
board  to  formulate  plans  for  examinations 
for  that  Service,  and  chairman  of  the  State 
Departments  commis.sion  on  business  meth- 
od.* 

In  1920  he  was  vice  chairman  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Foreign  Relatons  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Division  cf  Federal  Relations.    He 


[:ecord 

also  acted  as  budget  officer  for  the  State  De- 
partment and  in  various  capacities  on  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel. 

ASSISTANT  SECRET/RY    OF  STATE 

Mr.  Carr  was  made  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  1924.  remaining  In  that  capacity 
until  1937.  That  year  he  was  made  envoy 
to  Czechoslovakia.  He  represented  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  funeral  of  ex-President 
Masaryk  in  1937.  After  his  withdrawal  from 
Czechoslovakia  in  the  crisis  of  1939  he  retired. 

During  his  career  Mr.  Carr  wen  additional 
degrees,  including  an  LL.  D.  from  George 
Washington  University  in  1925. 

Mr  Cnrr  was  often  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  when  the  permanent  Secretary  was 
away.  He  was  well  known  for  his  calmness 
in  all  circumstances,  and  had  a  most  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  every  aspect  of  Govern- 
ment service  in  the  Department.  When,  In 
1935.  he  was  due  to  retire,  he  wis  continued 
in  office  by  a  Presidential  order. 

On  August  11.  1933.  Mr.  Carr  received  a 
beautiiuUy  bound  book  containing  the  signa- 
tures of  mere  than  l.COO  members  cf  the 
American  Foreign  Service — a  tribute  to  four 
decades  of  service. 

Mr.  Carr  married  on  January  20,  1917, 
Edith  Adele  Kocn. 

Secretary    Hull    Pays    Tribute 

W.\shincton.  June  26 — Secretary  Hull  Is- 
sued the  following  statement  on  the  death 
of  Mr   Carr: 

"I  have  learned  with  the  deepest  regret 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Carr,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  cf  State  and  Minister  to 
Czechoslo%-akia  The  debt  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  owe 
to  his  years  of  devoted  a  .id  unstinted  service 
can  never  be  repaid.  That  we  have  been  able 
to  weather  the  heavy  burden  of  the  present 
war  Is  in  large  measure  due  to  his  planning 
and  his  foresight. 

"The  Foreign  Service  as  it  exists  today 
Is  in  large  measure  his  creation.  He  laid 
the  foundations  upon  which  we  have  built. 
His  memory  will  be  cherished  not  only  by 
those  who  were  associated  with  him  but  by 
many  others  whose  careers  in  the  public 
service  he  has  made  possible." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  28,  1942) 
Two  Public  Servants 

Death  overtook  two  distinguished  American 
diplomats  on  Friday  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
John  W.  Garrett  was  best  known  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Italy  from  1929  to  1933 
and  as  Secretary  General  of  the  Washington 
Arms  Conference  .n  1921-22.  Wilbur  J.  Carr 
also  served  his  country  abroad  as  our  Minister 
to  Czechoslovakia  In  the  fateful  years  when 
that  country  was  tieing  tormented  and  then 
absorbed  by  the  Nazis  Unlike  Mr.  Garrett, 
however,  Mr.  Carr  old  not  win  his  greatest 
distinction  In  diplomatic  service  abroad.  It 
Is  his  outstanding  work  within  the  Deport- 
ment of  State,  chiefly  his  development  of  the 
American  Foreign  Service,  that  has  left  the 
mosit  lasting  monument  to  his  name. 

There  are  other  significant  differences  be- 
tween the  careers  of  these  two  able  public 
servants  Mr.  Garrett  was  a  diplomat  of  in- 
dependent means.  During  most  of  his  adult 
life  he  was  attached  'o  United  States  embas- 
sies and  legations  m  Europe  and  South  Amer- 
ica His  love  of  painting,  literature,  and 
music  was  pleasantly  intermingled  with  his 
keen  Interest  In  diplomacy  In  some  respects 
his  career  was  typical  of  CRir  Foreign  Service 
before  the  present  system  was  created 

It  was  the  work  of  Wilbur  Carr  to  bring 
able  men  without  means  Into  the  Foreign 
Service  along  with  those  of  wealth.  Mr.  Carr 
himself  entered  the  Department  of  State  as 
a  clerk.  But  he  was  soon  at  work  developing 
and    securing   approval    of    a   system   vmder 
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which  young  men  entering  the  Foreign  ?•  r  - 
Ice  were  carefully  selected  on  the  basis  ut 
training  and  aptitude.  He  was  also  instru- 
mental in  securing  larger  appropriations  so 
that  men  without  independent  means  could 
follow  diplomacy  as  a  career  More  than  any 
other  individual,  he  must  be  credited  with 
substituting  personal  capacity  for  wealth  and 
politics  as  the  criterion  for  the  selection  of 
career  men  in  the  Foreign  Service. 

.K"  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Carr 
i;^:is  chief  administrative  officer  for  the  De- 
partment as  well  as  the  Foreign  Service.  He 
won  an  enviable  reputation  for  sending  un- 
padded budgets  to  Congress.  Sometimes  the 
Department  suffered  when  Congress  trimmed 
an  unpadded  budget.  But  considering  the 
extent  to  which  taxpayers  suffer  when  Con- 
gress fails  to  trim  padded  budgets,  his  candor 
and  integrity  In  handling  the  public  business 
stand  out  as  marks  of  real  distinction. 


Promotion  of  Harmony  in  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARTER  MANASCO 

cf"   a:.ae\ma 
IN  THE  HOVSE  OF  REPUEsEMW  HVES 

F'iday   Ju!-^  24^  1:^42 
Mr,    MANASCO.      Mr     .Speake:  ,    I    ;ini 
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Gr.\t-r:i:-r  Dixon,  of  Alabama,  to  Mr. 
P.:tlph  D  Wilhani,^,  agent,  Defense  Sup- 
plies Corporation.  New  York.  wii;i!\ 
.should  b>'  Bivrn  most  careful  thought  by 

('vcrynu"  'All!'  b.as  the  patriotic  desire  lo 
promote  b.armony  :n  o-ur  war  (.■ff^■)r^ 

Our  Ax:.*;  enemi'-'?  are  d'^mtr  r-veryiiung 
in  their  pow^r  u^  br'^rd  :1I  f'-ei.ng  between 
t!>^  races  m  t!i;s  c-'Urr.i'v,  ar.d  it  is  hieh 
time  tiiat  we  cor.>;d"i  ll.-'  terrible  cor.- 
sequences  of  racial  tr<  ubie  durinc  [h<->,v 
pfi-:Ioi:s  t;mo.s 

The  pt'ople  of  tiie  S^u'l".  ar^  d(-i;:ie  'he;r 
part  m  the  war  ef!o:*.  We  !ia\e  a  iiisiht  r 
P'^rcentaa-'  o!  yi'.j,n>:  men  m  tht.-  a:n"i''d 
forces  than  any  o*!'.er  KTtion  <if  th.- 
country,  but  eui  P'''ip-e  oo  :n't  f'-*'l  tliat 
our  Gi'vernniont  :-]\o\i\a  tiv,  durinc  th,.s 
era'.-'"'  criss.  to  break  down  ad  i;ic;al 
barriors  unde:'  tho  BUiso  oi  app»-asnt^ 
cer'ain  radic:d  croup'-  who  know  nothmp 
of  the  racial  problen:^  of  th^-  Sou'l: 

If  the.^t  as^itato:.-  had  tvalf  as  inu.'h 
interest  in  winning  the  war  a.s  they  have 
in  promoting  social  equality,  our  war 
effort  would  be  felt  sooner.  Let  us  not 
n; '.k'^  a  fatal  msstak"  that  might  cause 
b.j'jciiiied  m  our  owr.  country. 
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M;     Hm  th   D    \V  :;  .  :o!s 

.4;     ■    i>t'!,-'iif  6uijplies  Corporation, 
v.  V  York.  N.  Y. 
My  1)1  KR  Mk    \Vi:!mms    Tlo,    ucknowledges 
•  ,■•',{■:',     ;;:t:;.;     :     .0  \  14  ■;. closing  form 
of  coiit:;*:'  from  the  W.i:   Psoductlon  Be  si 
under  U;c  terms  of  wliicii  the  State  ijl  A.  i- 
bama.  by  use  of  its  cotton  mills  operated  by 
the   cipiitment  of  corrections  and  instltu- 
tii  ;.■    .>  I'ljuested  and  would  agree  to  manu- 
facture fur  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation 
1,750,000  yards  of  Osnaburg  for  use  of  the 
aimed  forces  of  the  United  States.     I  note 
that    this   contract    contains    the    following 
clause: 


B  Discrimination  by  seller:  (a)  The  seller, 
in  perlormlng  the  work  required  by  this  con- 
tract, shall  not  discriminate  against  any 
worker  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin." 

As  I  told  your  representative  when  he  was 
in  my  office  discussing  this  matter,  the  State 
of  Alabama  Is  not  willing  to  enter  into  any 
contract  in  which  this  clause  appears.  In 
order  that  our  position  may  not  be  misunder- 
stood or  subject  to  misinterpretation,  I  think 
it  Trise  to  give  the  following  explanation: 

Under  Executive  Order  8802  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  is  built 
around  the  same  principle  enunciated  in  this 
clause,  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice Division  of  the  Social  Security  Board  has 
adopted  policies,  the  effect  of  which  are  to 
break  down  the  principle  of  segregation  under 
which  the  white  and  the  Negro  races  have 
lived  In  peace  together  in  the  South  for  all 
the  years  since  Reconstruction.  Under  cover 
of  this  particular  clause  contained  in  war 
contracts,  the  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Committee  has  been  operating  to  break  down 
this  same  principle  of  «peregati  >n  -^f  th«» 
races,  to  force  Negroes  h::d  ut.'.tp  pO'^;-'.e  o, 
work  together  ;:,•>':::. ::.t-0  \\,':i  eacli  other, 
and  even  to  t  ■  o  j  i  ;:  ';  ^.uatton  where 
white  employ r.s  «, .  .  :.i\  f  •  v.  rk  under 
Negroes.  A  cart.' a:  s-uciy  .'  tl.e  record  of 
the  Fair  Ei;.;iO  ;  :;;fi.t  P:,:icttce  Committee 
hearing  recf:,':y  r.o:(;  ;;.  B:TT\:'"eh:-i!r  dis- 
closes that,  !-;\vr\tT  s::. (-•:>'  '.':\  ;■'  'es'.i- 
t;"r,-  cf  •■;(■'  c  ■■n:r\\  '•--.■  !:!■  n^bers  to  the  con- 
T'.ov  .i,;'-;:i:;v  ■;;,■■«  w:,,^  [jOiced  on  trial  the 
er.'oe  sy~teni  )'.  race  --  v;regation  of  the  Soutii 
»:..;  'li.t'  \\::i:  I'l.e  ^x.gle  excepticn  <->'.  Mr 
M.irk  E'.lifiadt'e,  :  i  L' ■■..;- '.  0,.t'  Kv  ,  tOfO'  '.v'lS 
1,  i  rt-aOzi.:.  >::  ;:.  i:\i  ::;::' ci-  ::  a:';y  cf  liie  Com- 
mittee !n"n.!)er-  :■■■'.  :.l.e  o.i-i:  ;.•  cessity  for  any 
s\.c}\  "v-ten-: 

T!','--  cl'Tir  :r.t;rriatr:;r.  wa^  ti.at  unless  the 
'"i'Ocr:;  ;.■'■'■■[;;(•  rha::i;pd  :!u':r  wav  •'.  Ov.ng 
a:. a  iiOaiad  .':;ed  the  ptancipit-  .if  ^<'l:rl■t;a■ :  ■■■■:■; 
they  Wviuai  be  f' 'Tceci  si  V;-  cic  bv  t;,e  Fi-a^:';,; 
G  !\a,':-nnu':;t  It.-.r,,:;  ra:,ately  thf  ;--ut  seems 
to  tv  rle.iiOv  dr;.uv:-. 

T!.'-  ::i::.ki:.t:  white  pe-p'.!  of  thf-  South 
u'an:  t!',p  Nftrr-  educated  and  • -aoood.  They 
rea.izf  tO.i'  0 v  t;..^  p^r  .ct--^  •:.;  jht  capit.t 
wealtli  and  nicoine  of  ti.e  :t,v,  :.  oo.:  bf  in- 
creased, the  services  of  tb.e  '  .0,  a  Mnnn.an-s 
to  their  people  made  gra'p-  •;  economic 
dtfflcultles  broUKht  about  OtrL-'a-.  hv  freight- 
r.i'.e  (jiff' :  en;  ;.0.s  \<e  nnide  :f'^>  ^t  ■ :  us.  They 
wai.t  the  Neg;.'  :a ae  nc  bo  nsv a,  ab  it  is  will- 
ing to  be  used  t  -  ;ppa\  ;)a.--  •:  the  neceos.try 
manpower  for  war  and  industry.  They  real- 
ize, however,  from  their  familiarity  with  a 
problem  whlcr.  n  •  ■  been  theirs  for  years,  that 
these  things  n.u-t  be  done  and  can  be  done 
within  the  framework  of  the  existing  social 
structure.  The  present  emergency  should 
not  be  used  as  a  pretext  to  bring  about  the 
abolition  of  color  lines  in  the  South. 

I  regard  it  as  extremely  unfortunate  that 
this  issue  should  be  forced  upon  the  southern 
people  in  a  time  when  the  very  life  of  the 
Nation  IS  a.t  -•...Kt  By  every  act  and  expres- 
sion of  their  .s  they  have  now  as  always  proven 
their  Intense  patriotism.  In  proportions 
that  larpr  ',  rx  eed  those  in  every  other  sec- 
tion of  •he  antrv  thev  have  voluntarily 
enteu'd  'hi-  am.i.ai  st!\..iv~  I:  you  will  ex- 
amin<  'O'  i  i-  ;a,;;,  lists  n)  dutt  you  will  find 
that  a  .  oij  y.:  portion  of  them  are  southern 
men.  Ih.M  -i.  uhi  be  no  attack  on  the 
long-est  :.-  ;    itlons  of  any  section 

.;•,,.  .  ..:.■■■■  :■  a  :  .n.'-  wivn  our  sons  a-a- 
tnKatana  .:.  a  ..:r  .o.d  death  struggle  With  the 
enemies  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Those  of  u«  ^vh'-  have  long  been  friends  of 
the  Negro  race  rec  .rd  the  present  attempt  to 
abolish  t:.c  •  :  :  .tion  of  the  races  as  dis- 
astrous Tot  N-  c:  1  has  progressed  only  by 
:.'  .  help  of  h.-  v<,n.te  friends  in  the  South. 
He  can  progress  only  by  their  help.  The 
Federal    Government   In    the   paat   engaged 


once  in  tiic  e\pei  .inent  af  f  ,rc,ru  Negro  dom- 
ination on  tiie  southern  people.  It  succeeded 
only  in  making  the  lot  of  the  Negro  far 
harder  than  It  would  otherwa^p  have  been, 
and  to  many  of  us  it  seems  thot  tie  net  result 
oj  the  present  attempt  will  be  the  same. 
When  the  lines  are  drawn,  as  Inevitably  they 
must  be,  unless  this  projected  social  reform 
is  abandoned,  serious  injury  v.-ii:  be  done  to 
the  whole  cause  of  advancement  of  the  Negro 
race,  in  which  so  many  of  the  best  men  of 
the  South  have  had  such  an  Intense  interest 
for  so  many  years. 

The  Democratic  Party  in  Alabamri  br'.-  as 
its  motto  "White  supremacy"  I  Kn -'.v  of 
nothing  which  will  wreck  tpe  Den  rriuic 
Party  quicker  In  this  State  'han  fo  v  *  !Tort 
the  resu;*  f  whi-h  Is  to  ab  a>h  seer. 'pa' ion. 
As  a  Democrat. c  Governor,  pr;  no  a:j  -i:,.'  .ong 
traditions  of  the  Democratic  P:-.---:  I  am 
gieatly  concerned. 

The  problem  presenos  •,  <  rv  d  fTerent  as- 
pects in  the  S~';'b  f-  :-  f,:,v  'her  section 
of  the  count 'V  in  'he  N  ••:.  Th»'e  are  com- 
paratively \^:v  ft  w  Ne^ra-e^  Ba*  '.  r  us  In 
the  South  t:o^'  p.ctore  is  ereanv  r^  n.pltrftted 
hv  the  large  p';  p-art.on  of  NetTi.e^ 

In  still  anoth.er  w.iy  the  in.'cco  a.  it  the 
racial  Issue  at  tins  tone  .>  nnf  outiate. 
M.iX.no.im  production,  i-  tr.e  cip'-ire  ■:'.  a.,  f 
ns  I'  caii  be  obtanifoi  ai:;v  bv  pcno,*  t  Oat; 
thos'  expeoto' c(-d  ;::  prainct:,  oi  t:  •':.:::  tJaor 
plants  in  tbi---  waav  tViev  b.a\-e  ff-nnd  best  A"- 
temots  to  IndPrfere  hv  brincine  \n  soci.O.  '.<- 
sne<  and  a' t  ciroo  I'd  :■»■'' irnO'  at  ttn*  tone  can 
.  n.'.  ha\a"  the  ♦>t*ect  -'.  cans.nn  t)itternes?  Rial 
Cfoif usion.  sO  W.O.P  dawn  x)\c  pri.,>Gnct:  in  ' 
the  countrv,  takoac  f-  mi  the  hands  i.-f  the 
very  men  an  wd.ar;  v-'c  nvnst  re:y  to  run  the 
pia:  '^  'Vifar  sdoaov  •  ^  'on  'liem  eScienttv 
v'"ld''r  thf-  '■  oa  nrn^ noa'-p'-  ^nch  as  ■  a*Oo".f'i 
above,  as  anyone  i  'r.  pe  rati  r'pn:'.\"  spp  i"  a^ 
lmp<MSlble  fo-  i.hp  i^no.p  :d  Ahdoinnt  ta  <.;gn 
any  contract  cc  i.'aimntt  tbie  rhanse  set  out 
above.  The  empla-'.ws  if  trie  derairtment  r-f 
Corr'SCtions  and  m-n- at.ans  m  A.  a  !i  a  in  a  ai" 
whi'e  employee-:  Ihi.-er,  •  n  pia^t  cx])' ripna'ai 
sli  a,dd  we  sign  the  ■-■  n'-art  uatli  *:io  i'a,o.is.> 
ln:-aidPd  wr  can  fxpe'd  the  Fai-  Enndao-men t 
Praoticp  C  rntni'*pp  linTn»a:n.O  t  ;  \'  t,  des'-end 
np  ^  .  n,p  StatP  wath  the  demand  'loo  Neen>''S 
bp  jut  m  psaM'a.ns  •  '.  ^psp^n^dnh;v  :n  that 
dppartn:f"r.t  ni  apv-roximintt  :\-  tlie  satne  pro- 
pi  a  t  an.  t  hat  t  i.e  N-  er  racf  to  ars  t.  ■  t  r, e  -x'.'.'f 
race  ni  Aad^ama  I  \v:.l  in  '  p.' mot  -Oa'  Sta'e 
f  A.ao.ona  •  ■  be  'o'laa'-  fi  the  vkhnns  '.  a:.T 
F>-di' :':■■'.  '"  inno''pp  and  I  "o-ah  la  a  iif'-m.t  the 
pn;p^  \'ep.s  at  th.p  S'atp  n  Pp  pidirpd  n.  a  posi- 
tiun  whp'-p  'hav  noa-t  ahana  ni  t'lp  yirlnciple 
of  se^-a"-.jao  ■  Ti  r:   ■  ,..£-  irifir  ;  c-is 

The  cotton  mills  owned  by  toe  Soop  and 
operated  by  the  Department  '  C  ripcnons 
and  Institutions  ate  n  '  paiopd  p'  niArily 
for  the  purpose  cf  nnk  :  c  in  n- v  i  ut  for 
the  purpose  of  supplylnt-  n^pfl.i  w  On  for  the 
convicts.  The  sovetpano-.  '.  -r.  State  over 
the  operations  of  th:=  dpa-oopnt  cannot 
b'''  ":■:  "vd  nor  can  it  !a^  o-:;,rpd  u:-r  'h,p 
Fa-d-r.i,  <o,-vernment  or  uoh  a;.'.'  on.no'ipp 
at  o.t-  F^dcra.  C.  V.  ra,in-a.:  We  att-  per- 
Ifctiv  v-iuiiiis  lu  enter  intu  a  tuntiaci  for 
the  production  of  goods,  but  the  method 
used,  the  control  of  our  emplov.p.v  [vnd  con- 
victs, the  housing  and  sleei  la-  ior.>  a  ce- 
ments and  all  other  n  ato  ^  anectlon 
with  the  production  o;  tt.M  k,v  ;  noist  re- 
main In  the  hands  of     ip    soo, 

Plen-^e  understand  tliat  pn.-  Snop  -na;  •-  to 
do  coo,  tlnng  ttiat  it  raa,  o.  t.hp  wa:  ( I'ort. 
Wp    will    sign    ni  V    reas    n;0  '  •:    >;     :  TaiO     u    'h 

•;i:.';  clause  elitioioord  if  ■/,  v.  :  d  ■•  r\.-v- 
o.  ai'  else  on  co^'bi  •a;:o  we  can  t  ■  a, a  :rv 
tho  war  Bu'  we  w..;  nat  poice  '■'.■.•s:  m-^ 
In  i  ja  ISO  a  01  to  !)e  a' no- kid  !"v  ih  s-  wh  > 
seel:  to  losler  then'  own  p<d  oaa:  :<■'.  on** 
m  a  time  of  nation  a:  c  >. 
Ycurs  very  ti'thv 

Fn-i.NK    M     DlX    -s. 

Governor. 
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HON.  J.BUELLSNYDEk 

IN  THE  HOr-F  Or   H  ?  p:^:  E.-FM -^ 
Thursday    J\l\^   .J     l:ii. 
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Other  peopies  of  Europe  have  : 
elly  treated  in  this  ua:      T:.    . 
their  men.   women,    \n1   c:..  ::< 
been  killed  by  the  H  in-  :r.  *: 
years. 

Here  in  the  Uni'ed  Staf*^'^  -t.- 
lions  of  patriotic  Amen  .».r  -v!  l-  ;  :  - 
fathers  came  from  these  c  rcji.  :'d 
count riP<;  ?vr,d  arp  joining  all  oth'^:  p.iLi: 
oti'  Arr.  :  m  j-oups  a  hundred 
m  cur  alJ-our  -1.1:  r!Tort  again.^* 
Powers. 

It  was  n:;.  :  f  i.-ure  and  privilefce  to  be 
invited  by  ihe  First  Carh  !:  f^'nvyp: 
Union  of  America,  with  he.-:  p'  .:i 
Clevela:;,:  0:\.  •>  participate  .:i  •:.•  :- 
ficn!  p-'-  w.a:  .•':-.  •>[  ;\  rhf^rk  '."i  i4  J3.:i  02 
to  Mr  0>r.  JarK' -  C  McUt-  |5;;iSf^(n 
(;-:.-:i:  ■-:  •;■."  rr;;--d  S'l^-  .^:r^A\  to 
purvi;a.--  '■\--  arnhijl'inrf'^  ?■  r  M^-j  I'T^/f^i 
State?;  A.-niy  T'r..^  :r.'r'"v  x".,~  \  ■.■■;■;:'.- 
•,i:y  LL':.": 'ou';-"  n  n^iJ-  :r.'  ^m:!'  5C  OC^O 
Sio' ;t.<  Un.-.  n  ni-.  niG';,i  u:'  Penr.}-:,  i'.'an.a 
to:    ',!.>  p-,.rpi)^f 

Y'  -,    Mr    Sppak'".^:    whf  n    :'    f  (  rnes  to 
v,.,:K.r.-i:    an.i    r7',.'^.<:nc    >ai-r;rv 
tr.;^  'A  >:',  w  t'.r.d  'h--  S!')\  ak  p- 
c;'    ;n  'h-    fr'":^':   rankv 

Th^-  rf!5'>'r-  of  :h:,-^  ^.ninn  'a  ! 
\Va.-:..n^'' j:i  to  m.ikr  •!;:>  p:-''-| .".:a":rin 
u.:e  M,  J.  Wart:r'.  ;.■;■;  prt -!•"",  A.' ,  1108 
C'  rnr^i' nw'.  ai';-;  B'.;id.t:2,  P.'t -ou.  ><;:, 
Pa:  J'' ;:n  Sac^i.,  >'C:'-'arv,  ^-K9  Ea.-t 
Fi:-v-fi:':T   S'r-.''     Ca-'V-:and-  oA'-''    An- 


T  n    w !  n 


an>.  •-:) 


rir-  v  G    P;'k"'    c.^.ai rnvci,  Loarri 
tors.    170    .^.   >ttdales   Boulevard 


H':e^' 
-Mv 


Cn.,  ;    R'-v,    Jo 


A 


d  a:;d:- 
Sh  ik'  : 
B.in.k 


.    -.dv.>i;:,   Barn-b.';';, 

F*  :.:.>;.  i".  A.". a  'h.'  Her.'  r.ic'r  Samuel  A, 
Wets':  .■■>  P:"-Durw;:,  ;:drd.'d  •:]-  '^;^-'  k 
tn  M^"  Sw  =;•".. n  G'-n-'rai  a:^d  Sf:vi*rr 
J>MF=  I  Dv.'i.s  '"d  P^'^..'l■.^■ivar■l;a  i:\:\  vr.\ - 
S' .',  pa:  ";c-p.r' d  :::  t.^^  p''*--'|T:"a. :'  n 
activiti'-v  I 

Maj.    G-T.    Jarr.o.s    C     Ma^-^v,   fc-;:efi  n 
General  m  tr.'    U:i:"ed  S'a:>~  A:inv'-    >x- 
pr>-'-.-e(;  ;■;.-  pirr::  ':u\c.  appa'-r;    ti 
rr.    ~:   r.teCtd  t::r-   ar.d  a,->u:>'d  • 
Ca-h  d;c  Slov:ik   Un..  n   rd   Anva 
Th-y   had    r.-'    rnly   done   'h-ar    ^'a^rii ''..c 
cidy  t'P  a  duiraiiitaraar;  a:'. 


Pharmacy  Corps  Bill 


a  'hat 


FXTKNSION'   OF  REM  arp: 


HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

i:;  :hf  HO'a^E  u^  rfphf-eni,^ 

M:'      Td^Bt  ''rr        M'       S,:f  -• 
Pharmacist  Corps  t;..    rl    R    74:,,! 


duced  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
bv  the  Honoiabe  Carl  T.  Durham,  of 
N  :*h  Carolina,  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Defense  Act  re- 
lating to  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Regular  Army,  is  worth-while  legislation 
in  the  interest  of  the  pharmacists  of  the 
country.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
pharmacists  have  had  very  little,  if  any, 
standing  or  recognition  in  our  armed 
forces.  The  duties  which  they  are 
trained  to  perform  in  protecting  the 
health  of  our  people  by  the  proper  com- 
pounding and  dispensing  of  medicine  and 
the  carrying  out  of  the  doctors'  orders 
are  being  performed  by  individuals  in 
the  service,  many  of  whom  are  untrained 
ar  i  not  qualified  for  such  duties.  It 
sv nis  to  me  that  those  in  charge  of  our 
armed  forces  consider  pharmacy  as  a 
subsidiary  and  are  not  giving  the  mil- 
lions of  soldiers  the  proper  health  pro- 
tection. The  requirements  of  selective 
service  make  it  necessary  for  pharma- 
cists and  others  to  justify  their  existence 
In  the  armed  forces  en  the  basis  of  the 
profession  they  render.  It  is  fortunate 
that  pharmacy  has  prepared  itself  edu- 
cationally to  step  into  the  breach  and 
assume  such  responsibilities.  The  prac- 
ticing pharmacist  is  entitled  to  a  status 
as  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  pro- 
fessions. His  calling  measures  up  to  all 
of  the  requirements  of  a  profession  and 
he  is  properly  prepared  to  render  a  vital 
service  in  the  welfare  of  our  armed  forces. 
The  Selective  Service  System  has  recom- 
mended to  its  beards  that  they  seek  the 
advice  of  the  special  corps  area  com- 
m.f.res  in  assembling  data  necessary  for 
IT''  dpfprment  of  men  concerned  with 
nara  liA]  interest,  health,  and  welfare  of 
our  military  forces.  The  Army  today  has 
e  '^ablished  medical,  dental,  and  veter- 
\v..\:\Ar.  corps,  all  of  which  have  equal 
sMr.d...e  and  authority.  It  is  only  fair 
t:.  r.  :^  conclude  that  pharmacists  with 
ti.  ;;  knowledge  of  poisons,  narcotics, 
a.'^.d  other  dangerous  drugs,  together  with 
tha:  of  compounding,  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  pharmacist  corps.  Never  in 
any  national  emergency  has  the  phar- 
macist been  found  shirking  his  duty.  In 
the  present  emergency,  it  is  inspiring  to 
see  how  eager  he  is  to  answer  his  coun- 
try's call  in  the  profession  for  which  he 
i^  trained.  The  Durham  bill  has  the 
.-apport  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
A  -,ciation.  National  Association  of  Re- 
tail Druggists.  American  Association  of 
Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  National  Associa- 
tion Board  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  Na- 
tional Druggists  Trade  Conferences. 


Production  ot"  Synthetic  Rubber 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  \ 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

C.F    -.f-.v    YORK 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  24,  194? 

Mr.  BEITER.  M:  Speaker,  I  have  a 
bil!  pending  In  t.dt;  Banking  and  Cur- 
r>-v.<..\  Committee  to  provide  for  syn- 
ti.' ^c-rucD*  r-production  plants,   which 


is  similar  to  this  measure,  except  that  it 
does  not  stipulate  the  processes  for  man- 
ufacture. This  bill  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  plants,  equipment,  facilitie;s, 
machinery,  materials,  and  supplies  for 
the  production  and  processing  of  rubber 
from  alcohol.  I  feel  that  every  process 
should  be  utihzed  and  that  it  is  unwise 
to  tie  the  hands  of  Rubber  Supply 
Agency,  created  by  this  bill,  to  one  par- 
ticular process.  Mr.  Nelson  has  said 
that  this  bill,  b>  requiring  that  produc- 
tion of  all  additional  synthetic  rubber  te 
from  agricultural  products  as  the  bas  c 
raw  materials,  would  freeze  decisions  ir  - 
volving  complicated  technical  factors 
when  progress  of  the  art  may  later  be 
shown  to  be  only  in  its  initial  stages. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  bill  because 
I  believe  that  we  should  do  everything 
possible  to  encourage  the  production  of 
additional  rubber.  Government  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  plants  of  this  char- 
acter should  be  undertaken  strictly  as  a 
wartime  expedient  and  I  would  not 
advocate  such  a  step  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances. But  conditions  today  are 
far  from  normal  and  rubber  is  now  more 
precious  than  gold.  We  have  a  duty  to 
provide,  by  every  possible  means,  the 
rubber  necessary  for  our  armed  forces 
and  for  essential  civilian  activity. 


Shtrtaie  of  Farm  Labor  in  California 

EXTENSION  OF  P.EMAHKS 
or 

HON   JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Friday.  July  24,  1942 

Mv.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  enclose 
the  following  timely  letter  which  was 
recently  addressed  to  Paul  V  McNutt  by 
State  Senator  Kenny,  chairman.  Califor- 
nia Senate  interim  committee  on  eco- 
nomic planning.  Senator  Kenny's  letter 
again  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
taking  immediate  action  on  the  farm-la- 
bor shortage  problem  that  exists  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  subject  has  been  receiving 
consideration  for  many  months  from  the 
various  Government  departments  in- 
volved, but  so  far  no  constructive  action  1 
has  been  taken.  It  is  high  time  that 
something  be  done  and  done  now.  The 
letter  follows: 

Bakersfield,  Calif..  July  18, 1942. 
Mr.  Paul  V.  McNurr, 

Director,  War  Manpower  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAR  Mr.  McNutt:  The  California  Senate 
Interim  Committee  on  Economic  Planning  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman,  has  held  27  hear- 
ings throughout  the  rural  areas  in  California 
studying  agricultural  war  emergency 
problems. 

Our  repeated  warnings  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  cope  with  labor-shortage  problems 
have  led  to  no  effective  action  by  the  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  the  recruitment  and 
placement  of  labor. 

Prior  to  the  Federal  Government  talcing 
over  the  employment  service  as  a  war  emer- 
gency measure,  responsibility  rested  with  the 
State    legislature.    That    is    why    we,    as    a 
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state  senate  committee,  are  so  bold  as  to 
suggest  this  course  of  action  to  you  as  the 
keyman  responsible  for  the  manpower  of  our 
Nation  at  war. 

We  arc  just  now  completing  an  Investiga- 
tion of  a  shortage  of  labor  in  the  sugar-beet 
harvests  of  Kern  County  where  10.000  acres 
of  sugar  beets  are  capable  of  producing  al- 
most 40,000  tons  o:  sugar  a  large  part  of  which 
faces  loss  unless  Immediate  action  is  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

We  consider  this  only  an  example  in  an 
early  crop  harvest  of  the  condition  which  we 
have  predicted  as  a  result  of  our  hearings 
for  months  and  this  condition  will  get 
progressively  worse  as  harvest  demands 
Increase. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  has 
Utterly  failed  to  plan  any  programs  to  meet 
this  emergency.  All  of  our  evidence  gathered 
tends  to  prove  that  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  as  it  is  now  set  up  is  in- 
capable of  recruiting  or  placing  agricultural 
labor,  much  less  planning  ahead  to  meet  the 
farm-labor  problems  of  California  which  re- 
quired a  large  number  of  seasonal  workers. 
They  are  not  even  capable  of  handling  the 
labor  supply  we  do  have  within  our  areas  for 
farm  harvests. 

Therefore,  we  ask  you  to  consider  this 
farm-labor  problem  in  California  as  some- 
thing separate  from  your  problem  of  supply- 
ing manpower  for  Industry,  and.  recognizing 
this  difference,  adopt  some  practical  plan 
which  will  serve  the  farmers  and  the  farm 
workers  in  a  really  practical  way. 

Our  suggestions  are  these,  and  we  ask  you 
to  consider  them  and  If  necessary,  present 
them  to  Congress  for  such  legislation  and 
appropriations  as  you  may  need: 

1.  Establish  a  farm-placement  unit  which 
Will  he  separate  from  the  present  functions 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  de- 
voted to  supplying  manpower  for  industry. 

2.  Make  this  farm-placement  service  re- 
eponsible  for  supplying  sufficient  labor  to 
produce  the  needed  wartime  foodstuffs  and 
fibers  for  our  Nation  and  our  Allies. 

3.  Supply  this  farm-placement  service  with 
enough  staff  and  funds  to  keep  field  men  in 
all  the  rural  areas  to  be  constantly  informed 
as  to  Just  what  farms  will  need  men,  when 
they  will  be  needed,  and  when  they  can  be 
moved  to  other  Jobs.  In  other  words,  this 
field  staff  will  be  the  key  to  the  whole  distri- 
bution and  placement  problem,  for  only  with 
such  a  staff  can  a  composite  picture  of  labor 
needs  and  supply  be  obtained.  This  staff 
must  have  the  funds  and  equipment  to  be 
highly  mobile.  The  break-down  of  the  pres- 
ent United  States  Employment  Service  set-up 
Is  due  primarily  to  their  inability  to  reach  the 
farmer  and  the  farm  worker,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible for  all  agricultural  labor  to  clear  through 
one  office  in  each  large  county. 

4.  Coordinate  the  activities  of  this  farm 
placement  service  through  the  county  offices 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  so 
that  the  labor  supply  and  needs  of  the  en- 
tire county  can  be  seen  and  so  that  one 
marpower  agency  of  .he  Government  will  not 
be  pirating  labor  from  another.  This  is  one 
of  tha  troubles  now.  Your  industrial  place- 
ment program  Is  pirating  badly  needed  and 
key  labor  from  the  farm  production  of  our 
State. 

5.  We  are  simultaneously  suggesting  to 
farmers  and  county  governments  that  they 
provide  for  a  farm-labor  coordinator  in  each 
county  so  that  he  can  work  on  behalf  of 
the  farmers  of  the  county  and  with  your 
agency,  so  that  control  in  the  farm-labor  pro- 
gram can  be  decentralized  sufficiently  to 
maintain  a  balance  for  the  various  commodity 
and  production  problems  of  each  area.  Our 
biggest  problem  in  solving  these  things  has 
been  that  all  control  is  centralized  In  Wash- 
ington, 3.000  miles  away,  without  anyone  in 
our  particular  troubled  areas  having  author- 
ity to  act  in  a  crisis.    We  believe  your  farm- 


placement  service  should  be  definitely  In- 
structed to  work  with  these  local  coordina- 
tors. 

We  urge  you  to  make  a  personal  trip  to 
California  and  discuss  this  matter  with  farm 
leaders  of  this  State.  We  believe  this  is 
very  Important  to  save  the  loss  of  food  and 
fiber  crops  which  will  pave  the  way  to  victory 
In  this  war  effort. 

If  you  disregard  this  serious  situation, 
many  of  the  farmers  of  our  State  face  ruin 
and  the  Nation  faces  the  loss  of  vitally 
needed  crops  such  as  our  sugar  production. 
We  realize  hov/  impossible  it  is  for  you  to 
know  all  the  facts  and  conditions  when  you 
are  3,000  miles  away,  but  we  '.ant  to  im- 
press upon  you  that  California's  condition  Is 
more  critical  from  a  food  and  fiber  produc- 
tion standpoint  than  words  can  tell.  Im- 
mediate action  by  you  on  this  situation  will 
go  far  toward  saving  tons  and  tons  of  badly 
needed  food. 

Respectfully  yoiu-s, 

Robert  W.  Kenny, 

Chairman,  California  Senate  Interim 

Committee  on  Economic  Planning. 


Richard  .AMen  Homes  Protect 

fx'ip:n^iox  of  rfmahks 

F 

HON.  fVliCHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

IN    i'llE  HOU-E  dF  HEFRKsEN':  a-m\t- 

Thursday.  July  23,  1942 

M:  BHADLFY  -;  Pennsylvania.  M: 
Speaker,  under  the  unanimous  consent 
which  I  have  received  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Rec(hd  editorials  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Record,  which  have 
reference  to  the  Richard  Allen  homes 
project  located  in  my  district: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  February 
11.  1942) 

FAIR  PLAY  WINS   HOUSING  DECISION 

Decision  at  Washington  and  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Authority  to  return  the 
Richard  Allen  Homes,  at  Ninth  and  Poplar 
Streets,  to  hundreds  of  needy  families  for 
whom  they  were  built  disposes  of  an  unsavory 
and   unjustifiable   Incident. 

When  the  proposal  developed  to  turn  these 
houses  over  to  defense  workers  the  Inquirer 
pointed  out.  and  it  has  insisted  since,  that 
defense  housing  requirements,  unless  no  other 
course  is  open,  should  not  be  met  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor  who  need  low-cost  living 
accommodations. 

The  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  hundreds  of  families  had  been  moved 
ou^  of  old  substandard  homes  In  that  area 
with  the  promise  that  they  could  lease  the 
new  houses  when  completed. 

Official  decision  to  drop  the  scheme  Is  a 
victory  not  only  for  those  who  fought  so 
earnestly  against  it;  It  Is  a  victory  for  fair 
play.  That  shouldn't  go  by  the  board  under 
the  stress  of  any  emergency. 

Needs  for  defense  housing  must  be  met,  of 
course,  but  agencies  charged  with  that  task 
should  find  a  v,.v  :o  accomplish  It  without 
causing  severe  harciihlps  to  any  element  of 
our  population. 


[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  February 

7,    1942! 

A    FRIEND    AT   WASHINGTON 

It  seems  that  tlie  underprivileged  of  Phila- 
delphia have  at  least  one  friei.d  ;;;  Wash- 
ington. 


Congressman  Mich.ael  J.  Bradley,  of  tnls 
city,  has  gone  to  bat  for  them. 

The  more  the  proposal  to  close  the  doors 
of  the  Richard  Allen  Homes  against  the 
dwellers  in  Insanitary  and  overcrowded  quar- 
ters Is  examined  the  more  apparent  It  becomes 
that  the  authorities  made  a  hasty  decision 
that  they  now  find  it  difficult  to  Justify. 

No  humiliation  would  be  Involved  In  re- 
scinding their  action.  Rectification  of  injus- 
tice is  much  more  commendable  than  stub- 
born persistence  in  a  mistaken  course. 

If  Congressma:.  Firm  :ey  can  persuade  tlie 
housing  agencies  ul  Wiis,  he  will  well  serve 
the  interest  of  the  needy  and  of  government 
Itself,  city  and  national.  For  it  is  not  to  the 
interest  of  government  that  persons  of  low 
Incomes  shall  be  segregated  In  substandard 
homes. 

The  Congressman  has  obtained  a  promise 
that  the  disposition  of  the  Richard  Allen 
Homes  shall  be  reconsidered.  That's  progress. 
There  must  be  ways  of  providing  decent  living 
quarters  for  defense  workers  as  well  as  for  the 
persons  who  were  driven  from  the  vicinity  of 
Ninth  and  Poplar  Streets  to  make  way  for  the 
better  housing  they  were  promised. 


(From  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  February 
11,  19421 

KEEPING    F^:ri! 

The  Richard  Allen  homes  at  Ninth  and 
Poplar  Streets  will  go  to  those  for  whom  they 
were  Intended — the  people  who  lived  on  the 
site. 

Under  fire  from  a  group  of  Philadelphia 
citizens,  led  by  Congressman  Michael  J. 
Bradley,  the  United  States  Housing  Admin- 
istration has  reversed  its  declsior.  to  turn  these 
new  dwellings  over  to  defense  workers. 

E>efense  housing  In  Philadelphia  is  un- 
doubtedly a  grave  problem  and  one  requiring 
Immediate  attention.  But  slum  clearance  Is 
an  equally  grave  problem  and  one  closely  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  this 
country  where  ai.  alarming  proportion  of  the 
young  men  are  found  physically  unfit  for 
duty 

The  Richard  Allen  project  was  intended  as 
a  slum-clearance  and  housing  project.  The 
residents  of  the  site  were  definitely  promised 
first  chance  at  the  new  homes.  Etozens  of 
them  accepted  temporary  quarters  which  were 
highly  unsatisfactory  on  the  understanding 
that  they  could  move  Into  the  Allen  homes. 

The  United  States  Housing  Administration 
Is  to  be  congratulated  for  changing  Its  mind. 
The  new  decision  means  that  the  Government 
won't  break  faith  with  the  people. 

The  next  step  is  to  get  a  defense  hotislng 
program  really  rolling  here.  The  obstruction- 
ism of  city  council,  which  has  held  up  such 
projects  in  the  past,  must  fall  before  the 
necessities  of  the  war  effort. 


Rubb 
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E,>rrENS10N  OF  REMAi-KS 

OF 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  24,  1942 

Mr  GIYFi:  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  <x  •:  c:  luy  itmarks  in  the  Record,  I 
incli,:  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Kar;  is  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at 
lis  quarterly  meeting  at  Topeka,  Kans., 
on  Monday,  July  20,  1942: 

We  deeply  deplore  the  prolonged  contro- 
versy in  which  prejudiced  Government  policy 
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makprs   and   selfish    Interests   hav' 
develupment   of  proce<?*ie8   from   w 
thetlc  rubber  may  be  mo«t  quickly 
Feuding  while  the   world  bums 
efforts    In    putting    out     the    cr :  ; 
which     patriotic     Americans     are 
every    nerve    to   accomplish    at    th 
possible  moment     We  favor  rubber 
and  all  sources  that  will  fill  the  vl 
of  this  country  for  It   In  the  shcr 
We  wholeheartedly  endorse  S   26C0, 
the  Rubber  Act  of  1942,  and  its  c< 
bill  In  the  House,  to  expedite  the 
rubber   from   alcohol   derived   fronr 
tural  products;   and.  furthermore 
that  new  plants  for  this  purpose  b« 
ately  constructed  In  the  Gram  Belt 
of    raw    material    supply    and    wh  ■ 
necessary  facilities  are  abundantly 
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OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  VIKCINT' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFI  HI     r 
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lipirit  will  b-  r:       .  !  in  th»'«.    H 
Inic  debai'    (i.   t.*v.f  indtil*     : 
rrmarICA  «>r  p''r»onallti",<i,    M      t 
rcc-ivcd  the  »tat'  r...  ■/  .>....  \.  :, 
to  the  con«tJtu»'tK>  u-   ,o  uj^iv 
Include  tt  at  thi*  point : 

Folks,  I  did .'ote«  er.     , 

elected   Congn .-*■... u   from  tni-   T\> 
homa  DUtrlct.    I  thought  with  my 
public   service,  experience,  seniority 
and  only  chalrman.-hip  (toads)  the 
House   deles;aticn    has.   and   the   se 
times   ^A)U  d  want  me  to  stay  In  V, 
I    -^    -   mistaken      So  I've  sent  th- 
U'.it.'am : 

"Washtngtcn.  D   C  ,  Ju'.j 
"Senator  Paul  Sttwai  t, 

"Antlers.  Okla  : 
"In  this  country  the  people  rule 
American  spirit  of  good  sportsmans 
cept   their   verdict   and   extend    cot 
gratulations. 

■'WlLBURN    C 

I  could  make  an  'iffy'  statemeclt 
happened:  If  I  had  gone  home  to 
If  I  had  not  helped  "start  the  bal 
for  my  fnend.  Bcb  Kerr,  for  Cover 
hadn't  been  for  the  State  machine;  1: 
hadn't   been   so   light;    If  there   ha 
three  candidates  from  my  home  tow: 
hadn't  been  so  much  gas  mixed  In 
meats  about  X-gas  cards,  so-called 
defense  projects,  and  so  on.     But 
ail  that 

You  took  your  choice  of  the  apph 
this  Job.     You  hired  me  and  now 
hired  another,  but  I  have  no  rccm 
plain      You  elected  me  eight  times 
for  which  I  thank  you  kindly. 
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I've  given  the  best  part  of  my  life  to  this 
Job  and  have  been  true  to  my  trust.  Soon 
I'll  be  looking  for  a  Job  because  no  honest 
person  Is  able  to  save  much  of  the  world's 
circulating  medium  while  serving  In  Congress. 

I  humbly  bow  to  your  verdict.  However, 
until  the  first  of  1943.  I  shall  continue  to 
read  your  letters,  answer  them  promptly,  run 
your  errands,  take  an  Interest  in  your  troubles 
as  well  as  your  Joys,  and  do  all  I  can  to  help 
win  the  war. 

"I  am  only  one 
But  I  am  one; 
I  can't  do  evcrj'thlng. 
But  I  can  do  something; 
And  what  I  can  do. 
And  what  I  should  do 
By  the  grace  of  God.  I  will  do." 

Yours, 

Wn-EtTRN  Cartwkight. 


Rp^^lu^ion  Sent  f  i  Pr'^sir^^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.BUELLSNYlER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1942 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  per 
my  request  for  an  extension  of  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  here  Insert  in  the  Record 
a  loyal  and  patriotic  communication  I 
received  from  Father  Ferdinand  A.  Szabo, 
of  the  St.  Emory's  Roman  Catholic 
C^  :-  ?;    c  nnell.sville.  Pa.: 

tji  £M<;ftY  t  Roman  Catholic  CfttmcH, 

ConnrllMville.  Pa.  July  20,  1942. 
The  Hom^BbLe  J   Bi;r,L  ffNTpfii, 

ConffTtrMtman.  Wa^fiingUm,  D.  C. 
M    '    Mc«KM4MA»    It  RlvM  mr  real  plca«ur« 
t  y   tjr  BttentMrn  to  the  retolutionji  b«' 

low  »#'nt  to  the  pre«id«t»t  Of  th«  Uniud  btuun 
on  July  19   1042; 

"Mr  P«»idewt;  Roman  Catholic  Americans 
of  HuHRHrtan  orlKin  in  feouthwestern  PetmtyU 
vania  at  upectal  Loyalty  Day  celebration,  held 
at  St.  Emory's  Church  In  Connellsvllle, 
unaniracualy  agreed  upon  following  resolu- 
tions : 

"1.  Although  of  Hungarian  extraction,  we 
are  and  shall  ever  remain  Americans. 

"2  Our  social  creed  is  the  creed  of  Ameri- 
can dpmocracy,  and  we  shall  do  our  part  In 
the  present  struggle  to  bring  its  blessings  to 
all  the  people  of  the  world. 

"3.  Our  country's  declaration  of  war  on  the 
Nazi-dominated  Government  of  Hungary  was 
a  necessary  step  toward  returning  that 
country  to  its  freedom 

"4.  Our  sons,  faithful  to  the  glorious 
record  of  Hungarian  officers  and  men  of  past 
American  wars,  are  ready  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  America's  sacred  heri- 
tage. 

"5.  At  home,  as  It  behooves  free  men,  we 
shall  work,  pray,  and  sacrifice  and  support 
the  war  efforts  by  the  purchase  of  bonds  to 
the  full  capacity  of  our  humble  means. 

"In  the  name  of  Roman  Catholic  citizens 
of  Hungarian  descent. 

"Father  Ferdinand  A   Szabo, 
"Pastor  of  St.  Emory's  Church, 

Connellsville,  Pa." 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you.  Mr.  Congress- 
man, will  find  opportunity  to  call  this  to  the 
attention  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
Very  sincerely  your?. 

Father  Ferdinand  A.  Szabo. 


ProducLion  of  Beef 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


Hr^N  ^AlLLl.AM  S.  HILL 

OF   COLORAiX) 

EXTENSION  OF  RE^t^^KS 
Friday.  Julj  24,  1942 

Mr.  HII.L  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  production  of  beef  is  being  irrepara- 
bly damaged  as  the  result  of  the  program 
effected  by  the  price  ceilings  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  has  placed  on  beef. 
We  all  realize  the  desirability  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  reneral  price  control  to  retain  the 
prices  of  consumers  goods  at  reasonable 
levels,  yet  this  price  control  must  be  so 
administered  that  a  maximum  amount  of 
the  basic  food  necessities,  for  civilian  and 
service  consumption,  will  be  produced. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Colorado  and 
have  discussed  the  effect  of  the  present 
price  ceilings  on  beef  with  the  cattle  feed- 
ers of  my  district.  Beef  production  is  one 
of  the  major  industries  of  Colorado  and 
we  have  always  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  cattle-producing 
States  and  within  the  pa.^t  20  years  we 
have  become  one  of  the  largest  producers 
of  fed  cattle.  Our  asriculture  is  ba.sed  on 
the  livestock  industry.  Our  farmers  plan, 
as  a  byproduct  of  their  .sugar-beet  pro- 
duction, the  feeding  of  beet  top.s  to  fatt<?n 
catMe.  Our  farmers  al.so  produce  corn, 
barley,  and  hay  to  be  u.sed  In  cattle  feed- 
ing, The  producer*  of  cattle  In  the  ea»t- 
rrn,  southern,  and  western  portion.^  of 
Colorado  look  to  the  fcrdrrs  for  their 
markit.  The  unbalancing  of  the  b<»ef  in- 
dustry will  not  only  Injurlotisly  duiupt 
the  agricultural  Industry  of  Colorado  but 
agriculture  throughout  our  Nation,  a«  all 
agricultural  areaK  are  In  some  degree  de- 
pendent on  beef  production. 

While  our  Nation's  total  cattle  popula- 
tion Is  the  highest  in  Its  history  (ap- 
proximately 75.000  000  head*  there  is 
only  approximately  36.000.000  head  of 
beef  cattle,  yet  during  the  period  of 
1917-18  our  beef  cattle  population  reach- 
ed 44,000.000  head.  It  is  apparent  there- 
fore that  our  beef  cattle  population  is 
already  lower  than  is  required  to  supply 
the  future  needs  of  our  men  in  the  armed 
service  and  civilian  consumption.  We 
are  now  confronted  with  the  question— 
which  is  preferable,  scarcity  or  low 
prices. 

The  effect  of  the  present  price-control 
program  on  beef  production  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  certified  report  of  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Davis,  of  Greeley.  Colo.,  one  of 
our  leading  cattle  feeders,  which  is  typi- 
cal of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  this 
industry  throughout  our  country: 

JtTLT  3,  1942. 

EECORD     OF     feeding     OPERATION     OF     FRANK     B. 
DAVIS,  GREELEY,  COLO. 

I  make  a  practice  of  feeding  approximately 
3  000  head  of  heifers  per  year  for  market  and 
the  following  statement  shows  the  present 
loss  per  head  on  my  feeding  operation  and 
my  reason  for  not  putting  in  any  replacement 


APrENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSli'X AL  inA:( )KD 
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ca'.iie   ui.der  existing  conditions  and  ceiling 
prices : 

Average  amount  of  feed  per  day  over  120-day 
period : 

15  pounds  ground  corn  at  $1.63 

per  hundredweight $0  2415 

2    pounds    concentrate    at    $52 

per    ton .052 

Hay — 3  pounds  per  day .012 

Death  loss .0012 

Labor,  Interest,  repairs,  taxes.  Insur- 
ance, veterinary  truck,  and  other 
small  Items  of  expense .0436 

Dally  feed  cost  per  head  per 

day .3533 

Multiplied  by  feed  period  of  120 
days 120 

Total  cost  of  feed  per  head  for 

120  days.. __ 42  3960 

600-pound   heifer  f.   o.   b.  Texas   at 

$11.50  per  hundredweight.. 69  00 

Freight  at  40  centt  per  hundred- 
weight   2.  40 

Feed  and  loading  costs  In  transit .30 

Commission .  50 

Cost  of  heifer 114.59 

Average  price  received  on  basis  Kan- 
sas City  market,  $13  per  hundred- 
weight. Average  weight.  876 
pounds  per  head 113.88 

Freight  to  Kansas  City,  at  49 
cents  per  himdredwelght  on 
heifer  weighing  876  pounds..  $4  29 

Yardage,  feed.  Insurance,  and 
commission '    '* 

Total 1  '"  ^'' 

One  hundred  and  fnurt«en  dolla-     i:   ;  •'  v- 

n|-,(.      r/-i.'=       '     .'.  *        !>■.••      fi'lHI,''!       !i,;,lii/      JJI.^C 
Ufi'l'T    ■^_^-f*rl,[    fl-],ing    bIj'iVU    (I    irit.K    .    f    »*,    11    )»■( 

I  htfeby  Ctnitf  that  the  str^r  nr^t   f     . 

going  l»  a  trii*  tnd  eorr'-  ■  f'   *  n  >    •     ;  '■. 

feeding  optf"'    ■■   i-^''i  'I    \:t—-,>  'f 

CattU,  feed,    :■   .:    >>■;■'    ■        v,.':.    a-.-r.-^T    ^,,.:•, 
under    pr--:.'     o.,,;,/     ],!.■>■>■       l- i-' M-m.    r< 
thU  ■tattiuL-j.'-    u  '■-    ;.'.'■-    ;!,iiu<i<    ■■it.'.'    tt-!:. ■;•••■ 
neratlon  for  my»elf  or  charge*  fti    :  .    .  f 
or  personal  car. 

I-''i-  '..•■,  K  ii    i.t».'.  :^ 

Vi''.:  will  notf  by  'Ins  r''\><>i:  ih.i"  the 
cattle-teeding  Indu^':  N  M.'aii-  •:..  ,i-  - 
ful  balance  of  the  (  u>!  (l  l-dt;  ;  k 
feed  custs;  overhead  costs,  -uih  a^  iab  i. 
interest,  repairs,  taxp.';,  icHi.'at.ct  -vt- 
erinary  cost,  freight  and  :ria!k<'t.riL' 
costs:  as  related  to  tht  n.irket  price 
received  for  fat  rattle.  Ii  i.'s  also  ap- 
parent that  our  f*-  dcrs  cannot  continue 
at  a  loss  of  SG  "4   ;  •  :    !.■   i  : 

As  a  result  of  liie  inabihiy  of  our  cat- 
tle feeders  to  meet  the  costs  of  their 
operations  the  catiif  m  the  feed  lots  of 
Colorado  are  being  sold  m  advance  of 
the  usual  marketing  time  at  liehter  than 
usual  weights,  and  are  n^  *  b'  ;r:s  re- 
placed. It  Is  only  reasonable  to  believe 
that  many  grass-fed  cattle  will  be 
slaughtered  this  fall,  due  to  price  ceilings, 
where  heretofore  a  high  percentage  of 
these  cattle  would  go  into  feed  lots  and 
many  poundr  of  additional  beef  would  be 
produced  before  slaughter.  It  takes  21 
months  to  produce  a  yearling  heifer 
which  weighs  from  550  to  700  pounds  on 
grass,  A'hile  in  the  feed  lot  beef  is  pro- 
duced at  an  average  rate  of  2.3  pounds 
per  head  per  day,  cu  1  ZA9  pounds  over 


a  i:k.'  :i-:-i  !uh  i)-'! .  >d  Ii  is  clearly  evi- 
c:i  :i'  u',  ihr  u-v-.'diM.c  tiiat  the  slaughter 
of  cattle  off  grass  is  an  unrecoverable 
loss  of  our  speediest  means  of  producing 
beef.  a:~  \he  sale  of  range  cattle  in 
appreciable  numbers  occurs  in  only  4 
montlis  of  the  year,  while  feeding  tends 
to  level  the  marketing  of  cattle  over  a 
12-n-..'t:'h  period. 

Oi  .y  aixiut  5  percent  of  the  replace- 
ment cattle  are  going  into  the  feed  lots 
at  this  time  in  Colorado  and  throughout 
our  country  and  I  foresee  as  the  inev- 
itable consequence  of  this  unbalance  of 
our  beef  industry,  shortages  in  beef 
which  will  result  in  meatless  days  and 
rationing  of  beef  to  our  consumers  within 
the  next  12  to  18  months.  Our  feeders 
will  not  be  tht  cause  of  this  condition,  as 
they  have  offered  to  produce  beef  at  cost; 
the  responsibility  must  be  assumed  by  the 
administrators  of  the  price-control  pro- 
gram. 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  National  Livestock 
Advisory  Council,  do  urgently  request  the 
OflBce  of  Price  Administration  and  other  ap- 
propriate Government  agencies — 

A.  To  immediately  and  definitely  remove 
the  threat  of  ceUings  on  live  animals; 

B.  To  adjust  price  ceilings  on  the  four  re- 
cently promulgated  grades  of  beef  to  permit 
prices  of  110  percent  of  parity  on  each  grade 
of  slaughter  cattle  as  listed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Livestock  Situation  and  that  Government 
purchases  of  beef  be  used  to  help  maintain 
the  proper  dlflerentlala  between  these  grades 
of  slaughter  cattle;  and  that 

C.  Since  price  level*  and  increasing  cost* 
preclude  the  ;>  '^  h..  •'.  f  unusual  or  eren 
normal  pr'^f;'  :  I'l  ;,',,.•  attic,  th«  OoYvrn- 
i'.f  ;.■    •!.:    'j,'r,    ..;,     .,■;.■    i  '  .  ,  '.     ;>/<-tiCy   tS  r«- 

n.nt    It    will    >iu;.;.    '•  ;,     '-.  \     .:    '     A 

;  •  fi»  6  month.!  In  tb«  futu  . 


li.t  i.L-xi  4  1;.  :.':.  ..;.u  .ii  iucu  levcU  hM  will 
protect  ft.M.  ;  with  current  crop  cattle 
.-ium::;'-!  losh  lu  a  u-asonahlp  ,1rrrrc. 

]■  :  recognized  that  -.;.  x^-  i.le«of  w..: 
r:  ■,  ,;,  •;:::.  .M;.,..-.t  the  elmilualion  of  beef 
g;  .'■■  ::;.:  .\.\  :\  ::  our  production  in  which 
case  the  a!)  r  -  .-f^esllon  should  apply  to  A 
arr!  p^'s=;bl;,   •     B  grades  of  carcasses. 

1)  I  ■  taki'  immediate  steps  to  stabilize 
cost£  of  production,  processing,  and  distri- 
bution as  well  as  other  inflationary  tenden- 
cies present  in  American  economy;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  council  recognizes  and 
accepts  the  obligation  resting  upon  the  beef- 
cattle  Industry  for  the  duration  of  the  pres- 
ent emergency  to  produce  beef  In  conformity 
with  national  needs  as  far  as  permitted  by 
the  resources  and  facilities  of  those  engaged 
in  the  industry  and  pledges  its  efforts  to  en- 
courage producers  and  feeders  to  make  all 
possible  adjustments  In  methods  of  produc- 
tion to  promote  the  eCQcient  and  economical 
production  of     eef. 

The  council  further  directs  that  these  reso- 
lutions, together  with  testimony  presented  to 
the  council  at  the  meeting  of  July  15  and  16 
at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  covering  present  condi- 
tions within  the  industry  and  costs  of  pro- 
duction be  presented  to  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  other  proper  Government 
agencies  by  Jay  C.  Colburn,  Guy  L.  Scudder, 
and  E  A  Kelloway,  preferably  in  person,  and 
that  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  made 
available  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  general 
public. 


Head  of  Otiice  of  War  information 
Warns  .A.merica  .Against  Comniunis.t 
Propaganda 


KX'I  t.NS:!  >N    (■;■■■   EFM.'iy- 


HON.  KARL  E  MUNDT 

IN    riiE  HOUSE  OF  i.Er:;i:itM.\'riVE3 
Friday.  July  24,  1942 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  real  sense  of  gratification  that  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country  to  the  following  statement  of 
Elmer  Davis,  newly  appointed  head  of 
the  OflBce  of  War  Information.  I  think 
Mr.  Davis  deserves  the  commendation 
of  all  patriotic  Americans  for  his  direct 
and  forthright  statement  pointing  out 
how  we  can  and  should  do  everything 
possible  to  aid  the  Russian  people  who 
are  heroically  fighting  against  nazi-ism, 
but  also  emphasizing  the  fact  that  this 
must  be  done  without  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  those  who  would  spread 
the  godless  doctrine  of  communism  in 
.A;-  •  r'ica. 

Mr.  Davis  should  have  the  support  of 
Congress  and  of  the  country  in  his  cour- 
ageous determination  to  drive  from  the 
Federal  pav  rolls  any  Communists  who 
r  1'  i  i  wormed  their  way  Into  the 
>■'"■■.  f  -f  F.M'fi  and  F.r'iif-.  <> '  n:  that 
I'  )'V;:  >  -A  :  :-,  '  -  ,:,t\'  ■;  ,  i-  ;"  ,;■  t  Or- 
■  ;i  .lii-  ,*  ;■•■  ,ir';l>'"  ,)  t : ',  <  •■.-.'.■  v.  >•  p] ,).  q 
I  : :  .\  A:'^<  '  ii  :i ',  <  ;,  >>■  'i.i  •  - "  \'  '  •  '^  \m» 
'  I.';  ;  '  :r:  '  '  A::,'  :  ■'■  -iT'  •  ',  ,t  ',•  v  \i\rh 
•  \  <  r!f!i  <  '  '  \K  I'  I;,  ■  :::  i'i'=r  r.  .a-  v  .  :l 
Ui  '  ■  :\: .'      .    I.    ■■     '  *,<■     '■,.'»•,    '  ,  !•■     '   ;     ;t  ,  ,     1-^'     !|H 
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Hia',  :.'!      |,;(-(;:  ■(■;  ;i,.:a  ■      mUCh     of     the 

'     .(  k  r  1^   It     '.1    .  of  the  conclusions  In 
.A."*:  (a       M      Davis  Is  dead   right  in  I 
:.>     -a'-ra'  cii'^tlnction  between  helping 

'!.'    Ha -a.!.,-   :.b;'a!;   ■:'.(:   rondonlng  nnd 

t  a-a;:  aKiKh  La;!.:a.,:..-ia  at  home.  The 
t  :rrar  is  in  our  national  interests;  the 
ia'MT  leads  to  our  national  destruction^ 

Those  of  us  who  for  the  past  decade 
have  been  fighting  the  triple  threat  of 
nazi-ism.  fascism,  and  communism  in 
this  country  have  cause  to  be  grateful 
over  recent  developments  in  this  coun- 
try. Nazi  saboteurs  and  propagandists 
are  being  ferreted  out  and  arretted.  Fas- 
cists are  being  apprehended,  a  "ator- 
ney  General  Biddle  and  Elinei  Davis 
have  both  taken  steps  recently  to  stamp 
out  the  pernicious  activities  of  Commu- 
nists in  this  country. 

The  following  news  story  quoting 
Elmer  Davis  is  taken  from  this  morning's 
Washington  papers: 

Davis  Scores  Communists  in  United  States 
Agencies;  Rentals  Inn-estication  or  OmcE 
of  Wah  Information  Employees 

Elmer  Davis,  newly  appointed  head  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  yesterday  reiter- 
ated his  opposition  to  the  presence  of  Com- 
munists in  Government  service. 

"I  am  opposed  to  Communists,  whether 
party  members  or  party  liners,  holding  posi- 
tions in  the  American  Government,"  be  said. 
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OPPf   .  ;  ~    :    >;■/:  Y    I  IS  IRS 

The  Office  of  War  Information  ch; 
that  his  record  fcr  the  past  20  years 
this  statement.     He  said  hs  oppcsiti 
rally  extended  to  American  citizens 
to   Communist   doctrines. 

*"Ycu  ran  oppose  communism  in 
States    without    being    disloyal    to 
fight  against  the  Nazis,"  Davis  asser 
eryone  knou*s  that  Russia  is  a  strong 
hcpes  that  she  licks  the  Germans  " 

"It  is  a  matter  ol  law  that  you 
Communists   in   the   United   States 
ment  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  s 
you  dent  want  party  liners  in  it  eul 

DhvIs  declared  that  he  was  not  "s 
cru.'ade  against  communism  " 
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IN^ESTTGATICN  UNCCR  WAY 

The  OSce  cf  War  Information 
that  he  d;dn"t  know  whether  there 
Communists  or  party  liners  in  his 
tlon. 

•We  have  ?bout  2.0C0  employees  a 
knew  them  all.  '  he  said       'The  Civ 
Commission    is   making   an    Invest: 
the  emplcyeps  at  the  present  time." 

Davis  said  Communists  cr  party 
his  organization  would  be  removed 
that  there  were  two  pretty  definite 
whether  a  person  was  a  Communist 
liner 

"There  is  little  doubt  about  it."  he 
he  w.is  listed  as  a  Communist  Party 
the  past  or  If  he  was  in  favcr  of 
security  in  August  1940.  became 
tlonist  after  the  Rtissc-Gcrman  par 
swtirg  back  to  collective  security 
Nazis  attacked  Ru=<^if«  " 
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HON.  FRANK  E.  HOCK 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAfTIV 
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aside  a 
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?I      H-   '    K      Mr.  iSpfaKr;,  >; 
a*     r    I    .-.  :i   :ring,  cf  Indiana. 
a  special  day  each  year  to  honoi 
can  mothers,  and  -  :       '".i    ' 
set   aside   1  day  ,i     Mi-      L; 
have  paid  tribute  on  that  c   . 
member  of  our  family  A-hoi 
and  hold  most  dear— motht  : 

We  Americans  also  have  set 
day  to  pay  our  respects  lo  Da 
wart  and  uncomplaining  ge:;  .  :.  , 
fed  us  as  children  and  bought  qur  fo< 
and  shoes,  and  who  worked  lor 
to  give  us  a  respectable  home  ai. 
education. 

Thus,  we  Americans  pay  hu::u 
fathers  and  our  mothers,  wheti"  er  they 
are  silver-haired   and  stoop-shouldered 
frt)m  toil,  or  resting  in  God's  gr- 
after a  life  of  service  to  us,  then    1:...  ;  -n. 

I  am.  therefore,  amazed  and  cijagnned 
at  the  rantings  of  a  fello'v  Atr^rican. 
who  as  a  newspaper  coli.::.:.  flatly 
labels  our  fathers  and  mothers  lizard- 
eyed  rheumatics." 

I  am  referring  to  the  recent  j^ritings 
of  one  John  Franklin  Carter,  who  writes 
from  Washington  under  the  nan-  •  "f  Jay 
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Franklin,  and  who  purports  to  record 
and  interpret  American  events  and  hap- 
penings for  certain  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  newspa- 
per columnist^;  are  able  to  render  their 
country  and  the  people  of  their  country 
a  great  service.  Many  of  them  do  give 
this  sc-vice,  and  ihe^  are  respected  for 
their  wide  knowledge  and  careful,  stu- 
dioi'.s  interpretation  of  the  various  sub- 
jects upon  which  they  write. 

There  are  others — and  the  list  is  not 
large — who  are  noted  for  their  lack  of 
responsibility.  They  write  half-truths 
and  attack  bv  innuendo.  They  nust  be 
blatant  and  shocking',  and  they  mislead 
public  thought  on  highly  important  is- 
sues which  affect  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  thousands,  even  millions,  of  our  citi- 
zens. Such  is  John  Franklin  Carter,  who 
writes  under  the  name  of  Jay  Franklin. 

It  ;s  a  sad  commentary  on  American 
life  thai,  we  hav  -  become  so  engrossed  in 
our  own  personal  affairs  that  we  have 
forgotten  to  a  great  extent,  those  moth- 
ers and  fathers  whom  we  cherish. 

Collectively  we  have  passed  legislation 
under  the  banner  of  social  security  which 
gives  elderly  Americans  pittance  pen- 
sions of  from  $6  to  $30  a  month,  accord- 
ing to  the  State  in  which  they  live,  and 
have  at  the  same  time  denied  them  the 
right  to  work  cr  supplement  that  pen- 
sion in  any  v  ay,  so  that  they  might  live 
even  decently. 

Everyone  of  us  in  the  Congress  knows 
this  fact.  We  knew  thai  it  is  impossible 
to  live  on  $30  a  month.  We  know  that 
we  could  not  exist  on  this  miserable  sum, 
and  we  recognize  that  it  is  a  right  of  citi- 
zenship for  men  and  women  who  must 
live  in  this  manner  to  organize  and  fight 
for  betterment. 

We  know  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one 
little  Mr.  John  Jones,  no  matter  how 
just  his  cause,  cannot  come  to  Washing- 
ton and  single-handedly  change  legisla- 
tion which  affects  his  very  life.  We 
recognize  that  there  is  only  one  way  to 
get  action  and  attention,  and  that  is  by 
!.■•'.;)  <■  !Tort. 

Franklin  (John  Carter)  has  at- 
tacked the  efforts  of  these  little  people 
■  f  -America,  who  have  exercised  their 
g-  tfst  privilege  in  this  democratic 
country,  the  right  to  organize  and  de- 
n.  s'.  ;  f  their  own  government  just  and 
fa.:  ':-.itment. 

This  columnist,  sailing  along  as  he  is 
on  royalties,  eating  as  much  as  he 
p>asps,  living  in  comfortable  surround- 
iru--  >,■.  :  t:  ;ying  what  he  wishes,  affronts 
•hf  whu.r-  .'\ :■".»"-'> an  people  by  calling 
■hese  silver-ha:r  :  and  stoop-shouldered 
citizens,  who  need  champions  in  the 
press,  if  anyone  needs  them,  a  pressure 
group. 

This  columnist,  bathing  in  his  own 
self-satisfacticn  and  ego,  has  forgotten 
perhaps  the  V/all  Street  pressure  group 
of  a  few  years  ago.  which  broke  the  banks 
of  America,  robbing  these  same  people 
of  the  life-long  savings  they  had  gath- 
ered to  protect  them  in  their  latter  years. 

He  has  forgotten,  or  wants  now  to  close 
his  eyes  to  the  power  lobby  again  at 
work,  here  in  these  very  halls,  the  sugar 
lobby,  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
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facturers,  and  the  powerful  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  These 
are  special  interest  pressure  groups,  able 
to  pour  millions  into  their  legislative 
campaigns. 

Yet  Franklin  singles  out  for  attack  a 
group  of  earnest  Americans,  who  come  to 
Washington  not  asking  for  huge  war 
contracts  or  special  legislation  to  make 
them  millions  or  billions,  but  who  hum- 
bly pray  the  oldest  prayer  of  mankind. 
"Give  us  thib  day  our  daily  bread." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  survival  of  de- 
mocracy in  this  world  demands  that 
these  little  people  be  heard,  and  the  irre- 
sponsible who  decries  their  honest  efforts 
and  calls  them  "lizard-eyed  rheumatics" 
speaks  the  voice  of  those  who  would  de- 
.stroy  American  democracy  and  freedom, 
our  most  precious  heritage. 

Franklin  is  the  more  insidious  in  his 
attacks  against  American  mothers  and 
fathers,  for  he  wants  to  turn  those  who 
are  going  out  to  fight  for  their  country 
against  the  aged,  who  must  still  cry  for 
help  if  they  are  to  live.  Notice  for  a 
moment  what  he  says: 

There  you  are.  boys  and  girls,  going  out  to 
die  fcr  your  country  or  working  hard  to  make 
the  tools  of  the  military  trade.  You  didn't 
realize  when  you  answered  ycur  country's 
call  that,  to  the  lizard-eyed  rheumatics,  your 
absence  was  their  opportunity  to  cash  in. 

I  ask  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  . 
not  better  for  the  morale  of  our  armed 
forces  that  we  banish  their  cares  and 
worries  regarding  their  aged  parents' 
welfare  at  home  than  to  send  those  lads 
out  to  fight  with  the  knowledge  that 
their  mothers  and  fathers  are  Tkely  to 
be  in  want  while  they  are  away? 

Were  I  a  youth  wearing  my  country's 
uniform,  I  would  resent  the  vicious  state- 
ment that  my  parents  were  "lizard-eyed 
rheumatics,"  and  I  would  feel  unkindly 
toward  tlie  stay-at-home  columnist  who 
wrote  it. 

Franklin  has  attacked  the  Townsend 
organizat  on  in  its  fight  for  pensions. 
He  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  this 
organization  could  not  exist  and  could 
not  carry  on  its  fight  if  it  wei'c  not  for 
need  among  elderly  people.  People  do 
not  band  together  until  injustice  forces 
th-^m  to  do  so.  and  the  fact  that  the 
Townsend-plan  group  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  several  years  is  testimony 
enough  that  we  have  not  provided  for 
the  American  citizens  who  make  up  this 
organization. 

Personally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  tha'  we 
could  serve  our  people  no  better  than  by 
passing  legislation  which  will  place  our 
elderly  citizens  upon  a  decent  and  re- 
spectable American  plane  of  existence. 
Surely,  if  we  can  provide  an  adequate  re- 
tirement income  for  all  citizens  \\hen 
they  reach  the  age  of  60.  we  will  be  com- 
plying with  the  four  freedoms  standard 
advocated  by  President  Roosevelt. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  maintain 
that  Jay  Franklin,  or  John  Carter,  owes 
a  public  apology  to  his  readers,  and  if 
that  apology  is  not  forthcoming.  I  could 
not  wish  for  anything  more  unfortunate 
to  happen  to  him  than  that  he  be  forced, 
in  his  own  declining  years,  to  live  on  the 
meager  pensions  now  being  receiver  by 
those  whom  he  ha^  attacked. 
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Hon.  James  M.  Cox 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

or  OEORCM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  24. 1942 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  an  interesting  and  thouglit- 
provokinR  statement  by  a  distingviished 
American,  former  Governor  James  M. 
Cox.  of  Ohio,  and  an  article  by  Ralph  J. 
Donaldson: 

Cleveland,  Mnrrh  28— In  A  Btntemrnt 
given  the  PliUn  Dealer  tonight,  former  Qov. 
Jnmes  M.  Cox,  who  chiimplonwl  the  cnuae 
of  ihc  League  of  Nations  Ui  IQiO,  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  mistake  of  the  pnsi  would 
not  be  repeated  and  that  out  of  the  present 
world  crisis  would  come  a  constructive  and 
enduring  peace      The  statement  read: 

"The  Implications  of  the  present  situation 
are  so  obvious  that  It  would  seem  a  waste  of 
time  to  recite  them.  Naturally  I  have 
thought  a  great  deal  in  the  past  about  what 
might  have  been  and  In  the.se  reflections  have 
adopted  this  philosophy — we  live  under  and 
must  maintain  a  democracy  in  government. 
In  its  processes  politics  is  its  instrument. 
Bad  politics  bedevil  us  at  times  as  it  did  In 
1920.  That's  a  price  we  must  pay  occasionally 
for  the  blessings  of  democracy. 

"Had  we  been  a  homogenous  people,  the 
mistake  of  1920  would  not  have  been  made. 
Racial  groups,  controlled  more  by  Inherited 
prejudices  than  by  love  of  our  country,  were 
cleverly  used  by  Republican  leaders  to  pro- 
mote their  selfish  and  partisan  ends.  We 
have  seen  the  dreadful  cost. 

"We  usually  find  a  compensation  In  any 
seeming  disaster  and  it  may  be  that  out  of 
this  crisis  will  come  a  constructive  peace  that 
will  endure.  We  must  assume  that  out  of  a 
chastened  world  will  come  a  preponderance 
of  good  over  evil.  I  give  little  time  to  think- 
ing of  the  past  except  to  recall  with  some 
satisfaction  that  in  that  campaign  I  never 
once  dipped  the  colors  of  our  great  cause 
to  political  expediency.  Our  strength  In 
thought  and  deed  now  must  be  given  to  the 
task  in  hand.  The  hot  breath  of  barbarism  Is 
close  to  our  shores  and  its  hideous  portent 
must  be  plain  even  to  our  isolationists." 
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HOPE  VOICED  THAT  ENDURING  PEACE  WILL  FOLLOW 
WAR  IF  UNITED  STATES  AVOIDS  MISTAKE  OF 
1920 

(Cleveland,  March  28.— The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  in  its  edition  tomorrow,  will  publish 
the  following  article  by  Ralph  J.  Donaldson, 
special  staff  writer:) 

Tuesday  a  great  American,  Ohio's  only  liv- 
ing nominee  for  President  of  a  major  political 
party,  will  be  72. 

He  is  James  M.  Cox.  former  Congressman, 
fcrmer  Governor,  and  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  President  In  1820.  This  year 
his  birthday  should  have  deep  signlflcauce  for 
all  Americans,  for  the  United  States  is  now 
ei.gHged  in  a  desperate  stru^ajlc  which  might 
have  been  avoided  if  his  counsel  had  been 
heeded  22  years  ago. 

Although  he  was  one  ut  the  worst  defeated 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  up  to  that  time, 
the  speeches  he  made  in  the  1920  campaign 
will  be  remembered  long  after  the  utterances 
of  lesser  but  politlcnlly  more  successful  men 
have  uecn  foi gotten.  For  the  indescrbable 
chaos  which  he  predicted  would  follow  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  han  now 
come  upon  us  and  the  world. 

Looking  back  on  that  sordid  political  era 
which  followed  the  first  World  War,  one  is 
almost  at  a  lass  to  account  for  what  hap- 
pened. 

During  the  war  there  was  almost  universal 
agreement  that  an  allied  victory  would  be 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  Ijcague 
of  Nations  to  maintain  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  world  and  to  protect  the  weak 
from  exploitation  by  the  strong.  But  the 
League,  which  was  largely  the  product  of 
Woodrow  Wilson's  idealism,  became  a  par- 
tisan political  issue.  The  United  States  re- 
jected it.  along  with  Cox's  candidacy,  and  it 
never  acquired  the  power  and  prestige  which 
Wilson  had  envisioned. 

When  we  turned  our  backs  on  the  rest  of 
the  world,  so  calloused  had  we  become  that 
the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  was  but  an  over- 
night sensation,  We  kept  cool  with  Coolidge. 
With  Hoover  we  had  our  eyes  fixed  on  a 
chicken  in  every  pot  and  two  cars  in  every 
garage.  Then  came  bank  failures,  depres- 
sion, and  the  recovery  efforts  of  the  New 
Deal,  which  developed  into  a  social  revolu- 
tion. All  the  time  the  forces  which  brought 
on  the  second  World  War  were  gathering 
strength,  but  we  were  too  occupied  with  our 
own  affairs  to  notice  them  until  Hitler  In- 
vaded the  Low  Countries  and  Prance  fell. 

How  different  the  history  of  the  world 
might  have  been  IT  the  United  State.s  had 


exerted  Its  great  Influence  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  Justice  and  equality  In  the  rela- 
tionships between  nations.  Instead  of  suc- 
cumbing to  the  false  doctrine  that  what  hap- 
pened in  the  rest  of  the  world  could  not 
affect  us.  If  we  had  helped  bring  about  eco- 
nomic stability  in  Europe.  Hitler  might  still 
be  painting  houses  Inf^tead  of  destroying 
them  If  through  our  influence,  we  had  made 
the  League  of  Nations  an  effective  instrument 
of  world  peace,  Japan's  aggression  in  China 
might  have  been  stopped,  Mussolini  might 
never  have  had  his  dream  of  an  African  em- 
pire, and  there  would  not  have  been  any 
partitioning  of  Czechoslovakia  at  Munich 

No  one  can  say  that  Cox,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  did  not  present  the  1mu« 
squarely  to  the  country  in  1920 

"There  must  be  a  definite  settlement  of 
the  problem  of  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  other  countries,  or  chaos  un- 
believable will  follow,"  he  said  shortly  after 
his  nomination. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  United 
States  should  join  the  League  of  Nations,  he 
said: 

"I  am  in  favor  of  going  in.  This  is  the 
supreme  test.  Shall  we  act  In  concert  with 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  in  setting  up  a 
tribunal  which  will  avert  wars  in  the  fu- 
ture? This  question  must  be  met  and  an- 
swered honestly  and  not  by  equivocation 

"We  must  say  in  language  which  the  world 
can  understand  whether  we  shall  participate 
in  the  advancement  of  a  cause  which  ha.s  in 
it  the  hope  of  peace  and  world  reconstiuc- 
tion,  or  whether  we  propose  to  follow  the  old 
paths  trod  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  path* 
which  always  led  to  fields  of  blood. 

"We  must  say  in  language  which  our  own 
people  can  understand  whether  we  shall  unite 
with  our  former  allies  to  make  effective  the 
only  plan  of  peace  and  reconstruction  which 
has  been  formulated  or  whether  we  propose 
to  play  a  lone  hand  in  the  world  and  guard 
our  isolation  with  a  htige  army  and  ever- 
increasing  nav7,  with  all  the  consequent 
burdens  of  it." 

This  was  straighforward,  unequivocal  lan- 
guage, of  the  kind  not  heard  from  politicians 
who  seek  votes  by  dodging  an  issue  or  con- 
cealing their  ignorance  in  a  bouquet  of  flow- 
ery phrases.  But  Cox  was  not  under  any 
illusion  that  the  League  of  Nations  would 
be  the  embodiment  of  perfection.  He  did 
not  contend  that  it  would  prevent  all  future 
warr,  but  that  it  would  lessen  their  proba- 
bility and  make  them  local  rather  than  world- 
wide. 

"During  the  war.''  he  said,  "everybody  was 
for  a  League  of  Nations.    Nobcdy  opposed  to 
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It.     Everybody  y^'eccJ  It  was  absolutely 
tial  to  »top  forever  the  useless  slaught 
mJllions  of  men     Why.  then,  did  the  ~ 
licjin   Senators    begin  after   the   armistl 
cast  discredit  en  the  League?    It  was 
but  partisan  bigotry-  and   a  blind  desln 
political  ammunition  In  the  coming  clec 

"I  am  not  ^ylng  the  League  Is  perfect, 
buman  doctiment  i.-.  but  It  i.«  a  step  ii 
right  dirpctlon.     It  would  put  the  looee 
cf    civilization    together    now    and    do 
toward  the  restoration  of  normal  condi 
in  six  months'  time  than  can  the  powe 
the  earth,  iicting  independently.  In  10 
time  ■■ 

But  in  1920  Ccxs  plea  fell  on  deaf 
The  public  yea'-ned  fcr  the  return  to  ' 
malcy"  which  was  premised  by  Warre 
Hardini;  To  many  Americans  n 
meant  the  isolation  of  the  United  States 
foreign  affairs  By  a  decisive  vote,  the 
rejected  Cox  and  the  League. 

Two   years   after   that    election   Cox 
in   opposition   to  the  s 
which  he  felt  sure  would 

to    Q.SurlrT. 

"The  echoing  cry  of  America  First 
mocicery  to  human  intelligence."  he  said 
happy  experience  tells  us  that  we  are  a 
the  whole  world.  In  soul,  by  the  wi 
Almighty  God.  and  In  practicalities  by 
k-gic  of  natures  laws— Republican  di 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  " 

Again  at  the  Cleveland  City  Club  in 
he  said: 

•The  chlcko  are  coming  home  to  rcxjst 
we   continue   to   lead    the   life  of   a   he 
history  will  record  a  responsibility  to 
America  did   not   respond.     Eurof)e  has 
slowly  drifting  toward  a  state  of  utter  cc 
and   the  first  thing  that  started   her  en 
way    was    the    desertion    by    America    of 
all.es  '■ 

At  a  Jackson  Dav  dinner   in    Dayton 
year  Cox  made  another  statement  which 
interpreted   as   a   willingness  on   his  py 
resubmit  the  issue  of  the  League  of  Na 
to  the  people  In  1924.  wrh  himself  agair 
Democratic  standard  bearer. 

"Our  fi»ith   in   the  ofBcial  pronouncen^' 
of  1320  is  ui.afTected  by  the  result  cf  the 
tlon    of    that    year."    he    .«aid.      "If    we 
wavered  In  our  beliefs  or  If  we  had  di 
the  colors  to  the  tempting  currents  of 
discontent,  wc  would  have  been  unwort 
celebrate  Jacltfon  Day     We  stand  in  our 
tracks.    Just   where   we  were  when   the 
were  counted     We  have  not  retreated  a 
The  flag  st  11  files,  and  we  are  ready  foi 
nfxt  fight  " 

But   .he  next  f.ght  was  not  conduct 
behalf  of  a   world  t  r?a-.iizaiion  to  mail 
peac<»  itnd  economic  sldbihty.    It  was  a  b 
ba;i'.e   wlthm    the   D?mccratic   Party   at 
Mr^ciison  Square  Garden  convention  in 
Ccx   wa.«i  the   favorlte-«)n   candidate  of 
Ohio  delegation,  while  the  convention 
was  split   between  Smith  and  McAdoo. 
Ccx  had  lost  in  the  r utcom.e  because  the 
vention  had  turned  its  back  on  the  prin( 
of  Wo-xlrviw  Wilson  by  rejecting  a  planl 
vocating  American  entrance  into  the  L€ 
of  Nations  in  spite  of  a  magnificent  and 
matlc  plea  by  che  late  Nrw^ton  D  Baker 

Ncveitheless.  the  Ohio  de',cga;ion.  v 
had  bri.u;;ht  about  Cox's  nomination  oi 
forty-fiiurth  ballot  at  the  San  Francisco 
ver.'i  in  :.i  lO'JO  vo'od  r^olidly  for  him  t 
64  b;Uotj?  .>.t  the  Mullen  Square  Garden 
vrt\tion.  when  he  released  his  delegates 
futile   attempt  to  bring   about   harmcn^ 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  must  share 
cf  the  resp  y  for  the  defeat  of 

1920,  for  1:  i  hun  and  supported 

Ir.g.     Cox  had   no  love  for  the  Ana-S 
Leagxic.  which  he  assailed  as  "a  mere 
of    Republican    headquarters."    nor    for 
general  counsel,  the  late  Wayne  B    'Wh 
whom  he  denounced  for  "habitual  tr:cl? 

*  he  declared  In  the 
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had  become  a  part  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion the  year  before,  would  be  enforced  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  long  as  it  re- 
mained in  the  Constitution.  Those  who 
know  Cox's  record  as  Governor  of  Ohio  pre 
certain  that  If  he  had  been  elected  it  would 
have  been  enforced  far  more  effectively  than 
it  was  in  the  Harding  administration. 

"The  liquor  question  l£  not  an  issue,  it  is 
merely  Incidental  to  the  big  things  the  Nation 
has  to  face."  Cox  said.  "But  it  will  be  kept 
an  Issue  Just  as  long  as  some  ofiBcials  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  find  in  it  a  professional 
means  of  support. 

■"The  expressed  mandate  of  the  people, 
either  In  the  Constitution  or  in  statute,  is 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  majority  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  change  either  Constitution  or 
statute,  but  until  it  is  changed  the  oCRcer 
who  does  not  enforce  the  law  is  as  unworthy 
as  the  man  who  breaks  it." 

Six  years  later,  discussing  the  cflect  cf  pro- 
hibition. Ccx  commentct"  that  "this  Is  an 
era  of  intellectual  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy  " 

Cox'«  campaien  tour  through  the  West  in 
1920  was  marked  by  the  frequ°ncv  with  which 
he  Invited  questions  from  his  audiences.  In 
South  Dakota  he  was  a-ked  by  a  local  leader 
not  to  disctiss  the  L-a^ue  of  Nations  on  the 
ground  that  It  would  hurt  his  candicLicy. 

"I  have  no  Issue  for  one  part  cf  the  country 
wh:ch  I  will  not  discuss  with  any  o'i.her  pert 
of  the  country."  he  replied 

Even  the  Hearst  papers,  which  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  him.  commented  on  his  "vigorous 
and  plain-spoken  manner"  and  his  "fearless- 
ness in  not  sidestepping  or  straddling  an 
ls5ue  '■ 

Eut  vigor  and  fearlessness  were  net  un- 
known to  those  who  followed  Cox's  career  as 
Governor  cf  Ohio 

Born  March  31.  1870.  at  Jackscnburg.  Butler 
County.  Cox  worked  on  a  farm  ar.d  as  jnn.tor 
of  a  church  and  school  and  became  a  repcrter 
fcr  a  Middletown  (Ohio)  newspaper  As  ccr- 
respcndent  fcr  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  he 
scooped  other  newspaper*  en  a  train  wreck 
bv  tying  up  the  only  available  teleeraph  wire. 
This  landed  him  a  newspaper  Job  in  Cincin- 
nati. 

In  1894  he  went  to  Wa.shington  as  secretary 
to  Congressman  Faul  J  Sorg.  In  1898  he 
started  his  career  as  a  publisher  by  purchasing 
the  Dayton  News  Today.  In  addition  to  the 
Dayton  N?ws.  he  also  publishes  newspapers  In 
Springfield.  Ohio.  Atlanta,  Ga  .  and  Miami. 
Fla 

Cox's  political  career  started  in  19C8  when 
he  was  elected  to  Congress.  Reelected  In  1910. 
he  was  elected  Governor  m  1912.  defeated  for 
reelecilcn  in  1914.  and  reelected  Governor  in 
1916  and   1918. 

Hi.s  first  term  as  Governor  was  marked  by 
the  passage  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
law.  one  of  the  most  notable  achievements  of 
his  administration.  But  it  was  noc  passed 
without  bitter  opposit.cn  from  strcn£;ly  en- 
trenched Interests.  At  one  time  in  the  fight 
he  W.1S  urged  to  compromise.  Indignantly  he 
rejected  the  proposal. 

"There  will  be  no  dollars  coined  from 
br'  ken  bones  or  dividends  paid  en  human 
suffering  while  1  am  Ccvernor."  he  said. 
"Human  Justice  must  live,  even  if  it  |rcw  on 
my  political  grave  " 

As  Governor.  Cox  also  obtained  tht  enact- 
ment cf  law  prohibiting  child  labor,  pro- 
viding pensions  for  widowed  mothers  and 
requiring  the  establishment  of  safety  stand- 
ards in  Ohio  mines.  He  inaugurated  the 
budget  system  in  the  handling  c>f  State 
finances,  and  through  a  prison  reform  act 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  parole 
system,  cstabllshe.l  the  London  Pr-son  farm 
and  instituted  the  poyirent  of  pensions  to 
the  indigent  blind. 

In  the  war  period  Cox  was  active  in  every 
movement  to  make  Ohio's  war  effort  effective. 
To  speed  up  farm  production,  he  arranged 
for  a  display  of  farm  tractors  at  the  Ohio 
State  fair  and  a  number  of  county  fairs. 
One  winter  there  was  a  coal  shortage  which 


brought  about  Intense  suffering  In  some 
parts  of  the  State.  Without  waiting  to  find 
out  whether  he  had  tlie  authority  to  do  so, 
he  seized  coal  that  was  being  shipped  to 
lake  ports  to  await  the  opening  of  navigation 
and   distributed   it   where    it    vas   needed. 

In  1918  he  started  a  survey  to  find  out 
how  much  time  was  lost  In  industry  as  a 
result  of  workers  who  were  getting  high  wages 
knocking  off  work  for  two  or  three  days  a 
week  Then  he  issued  a  proclamation  recom- 
mending that  local  authorities  round  up 
such  workers  as  loafers  and  either  see  that 
th->y  went  back  to  work  or  prosecute  them 
upon  a  vagrancy  statute. 

Once,  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
refused  to  pass  a  bill  requiring  teachers  to 
t;ike  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  he  said  that  unless  the  House  recon- 
sidered he  would  initiate  such  a  bill  and  then 
take  the  stump  and  a^k  for  the  d;feat  of 
every  Representative,  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, who  had  opposed  it.  Needless  to  say, 
the  bill  was  pas-cd. 

With  his  brilliant  and  colorful  record  as  a 
three-term  governor  of  Ohio,  it  was  Inevitable 
that  Ohio  Democrats  should  propose  him  for 
the  Presidency.  But  the  Nation  was  not  ready 
to  accept  the  cause  he  championed.  It  tork  a 
marauding  dictator  in  Europe  and  a 
treacherous  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  to  startle 
many  Americans  out  of  their  complacency. 
The  finest  birthday  tribute  the  Nation  could 
pay  James  M.  Ccx  would  be  to  resolve  that 
after  this  war  has  been  won  no  little  group  of 
willful  men  will  be  allowed  again  to  Jeopardize 
the  security  of  the  world  for  the  sake  of 
Winning  an  election. 


Establishing  a  Second  Front 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.R^^  IN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1942 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  understood  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Holland]  a  mo- 
ment ago.  he  was  insisting  on  the  Allies 
establishing  a  second  or  a  -western  front 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Du  ing  the  Wr.r  between  the  States,  at 
the  high  tide  of  Conlederate  success,  one 
of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's  friends  told  him 
that  if  the  South  won  the  war  he  would 
be  elected  president  to  succeed  Jefferson 
Davis.  General  Lee  protested  and  said, 
"I  do  not  believe  in  military  presidents 
or  political  generals." 

This  question  of  a  second  front  should 
be  left  to  men  who  understand  the  situa- 
tion and  who  are  cr.pable  of  analj'zing 
every  possibility.  We  have  a  General 
SlafTi  we  have  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
who  are  experts.  The  President  is  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of 
this  Nation,  and  instead  of  arising  on 
this  floor,  or  having  open  meetings,  to 
try  to  tell  the  authorities  when  and  where 
to  establish  additional  fronts  or  to  fight 
new  battles,  I  think  we  ought  to  leave 
that  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  the 
men  under  him  who  know  what  they  are 
doing. 

L  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  try  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Chief 
Executive  or  on  the  General  Staff  or  on 
the  leaders  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
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tell  them  where  and  when  to  establish 
a  front  that  might  result  in  a  major 
disaster. 

I  agree  with  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  I  would 
go  one  step  further  and  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  military  Congressmen  or 
political  generals  and  admirals. 


The  Drive  for  a  New  World  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  July  27.  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  No.  2  by  George  N. 
Peek,  of  Moline,  111.: 

The  Drivi  for  a  New  World  Order 

(Memorandum    No.  2  by  George  N.  Peek, 

Moline,  111.) 

The  internationalists.  Instead  of  concen- 
trating their  attention  on  the  war  effort, 
continue  In  their  drive  for  a  post-war  New 
World  order.  They  have  acquired  some  note- 
worthy support  which  has  become  very  vocal. 
It  extends  all  the  way  from  liberal  and  sub- 
versive organizations  and  publications,  at- 
tempting to  discredit  Congress,  to  the  While 
House  Itself.  Literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals,  committees  and  or- 
ganizations are  engaged  In  this  drive  in  one 
way  or  another  The  Dies  committee  special 
report  on  subversive  activities  aimed  at  de- 
stroying our  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, report  No.  2277,  June  25,  1942.  says 
that: 

•••  •  •  The  issue  simply  stated  is 
whether  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  the  reality  or  the  relic  of  American 
democracy." 

I 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  In  an  article  in  the  July 
American  magazine.  What  We  Are  Fighting 
For,  says: 

"•  •  •  The  war  is  but  a  step  In  the  revo- 
lution. After  the  war  must  come  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  things  for  which  we  have  fought — 
the  dream  of  a  new  world." 

Is  that  what  we  are  fighting  for'?    A  dream! 

We  were  told  we  were  fighting  Japan  be- 
cause she  attacked  us  at  Pearl  Harbor,  ai.d 
Germany  and  Italy  because  they  declared 
war  against  us.  The  reasons  leading  up  to 
these  incidents,  however,  are  more  obscure. 

For  more  dreams  read  This  Would  Be  Vic- 
tory, by  Russell  W.  Davenport,  in  August 
1941  Fortune  Magazine.  Mr  Davenport,  it 
will  be  recalled,  is  associated  with  Henry 
Luce  and  others  In  the  publications  For- 
tune, Time,  and  Life.  (See  Dies  committee 
report.  June  25,  1942.)  Mr.  Davenport  is 
reported  to  have  been  picked  for  the  very 
important  task  cf  shielding  the  Republican 
Presidential  nominee  in  1940  from  anti- 
Interventlcn  ideas  and  people.  Picked  by 
whom? 

The  defeated  candidate.  Mr.  WlUkie,  now 
plays  an  unique  role  in  American  politics.  In 
Chicago  recently  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  go  into  the  elections  or  into  the 
primaries  In  the  variotis  States,  to  defeat  so- 
called  Isolationist  candidates.  On  account  of 
the  implied  Importance  to  Mr  Willkles 
statements,  let  us  take  a  lock  at  his  con- 
nections. Among  his  reported  business  con- 
nections are  an  international  banking  hcUiC, 
Lehman  &  Co.,  and  the  moving  picture  in- 
dustry—Fox   Films    In    particular,    believed 


to  have  close  connections  with  the  Chase 
National  Bank  in  New  Tork,  which  it  is  said 
numbers  the  Rockefeller  or  Standard  Oil  in- 
terests among  its  influential  stockholders. 
Mr.  WiUkie  recently  defended,  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  a  Com- 
munist who  had  been  ordered  deported. 
In  an  address  In  Los  Angeles  this  July  19, 
before  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  Mr.  Willkle 
said: 

"•  •  •  We  have  become  a  people  whose 
first  Interests  are  beyond  the  soas     •     •     *. 

•'•  •  *  We  are  only  now  changing  com- 
pletely from  a  young  nation  of  domestic  con- 
cerns to  an  adult  nation  of  International 
Interests  and  world  outlook     •     •     • 

"•  •  •  We  seek  to  break  down  the  eco- 
nomic barriers  of  the  world  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  may  live  richer  lives." 
(July   20.    1942.   Los   Angeles   Times.) 

For  whom  was  he  speaking — his  clients 
the  International  bankers,  the  movie  com- 
pany which  he  heads,  the  Communists,  or 
himself?  Certainly  not  the  American  people 
who  repudiated  him  In  1940  and  a  similar 
is«ue  in  1920.  or  th-?  Republican  Party,  the 
recognized  leaders  of  which  likewise  have  re- 
pudiated him.  His  views  about  our  Govern- 
ment were  expressed  by  him  in  Look  maga- 
zine last  April  7. 

Under  a  section  of  the  article  This  Would 
Bs  Victory,  by  Mr.  Davenport,  bearing  the 
subcaptlon  "An  international  party,"  he 
described  this  new  group: 

"*  •  •  as  a  young  and  rising  interna- 
tional party  preparing  to  do  political  battle 
for  a  future  world.  •  •  •  The  first 
emergency  act  of  the  peoples  of  the  area  of 
freedom  must  be  to  pool  for  their  common 
defense  all  their  military  resources;  not  only 
their  productive  caprcities  and  their  sup- 
plies (which  to  some  extent  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  accomplishes),  but  likewise  their  armies, 
navies,  and  air  forces;  to  pool  them  If  neces- 
sary under  a  single  board  of  strategy    •     •     •. 

"•  •  •  The  essential  principles  of  th'-S 
area  will  be  that  the  people  of  ea^h  member 
state  •  •  •  will  accordingly  forego,  In 
the  interest  of  the  whole,  the  exercise  of  cer- 
tain of  their  supposedly  sovereign  rights  and 
privileges;  and  that  such  rights  and  privileges 
shall  hereafter  be  exercised  wil^  the  consent 
and  approval  cf  the  freedom  peoples.    •     •     • 

"♦  *  •  The  ideal  of  an  area  of  fieedom 
should  be  free  trade  among  the  member 
peoples     •     •     *." 

Of  the  President.  Mr   Davenport  says: 

"♦  •  •  The  backing  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  won  for  this  policy  is.  to  say  the  least, 
heterogeneous.  It  does  not  include  large  ele- 
ments of  American  labor  •  *  *.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  does  Include  the  recent  Repxib- 
lican  candidate  •  •  *.  The  rise  of  foreign 
policy,  indeed,  has  entirely  disrupted  conven- 
tional American  politics." 

Remember.  August.  1941.  was  4  months  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor 

Clark  M  Eichelberger,  director.  League  of 
Nations  Association  and  Commission  to  Study 
the  Organization  of  Peace,  before  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  San  Francisco,  on  July 
10,  1942,  said: 

...  •  •  The  society  of  nations  will  entail 
considerable  sacrifice  of  political  and  economic 
sovereignty     *     *     '. 

...  •  •  The  leadership  of  the  United 
States  will  be  nece.s.sary  to  build  a  society  of 
nations  wise  enough  to  remove  the  causes  of 
war  and  strong  enough  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion." 

n 

The  President,  In  a  letter  transmitting 
his  fifth  report  to  Congress  on  lend-lease 
operations  for  the  period  ended  June  11, 
1912,   said: 

"•  •  •  By  combined  action  now  we  can 
preserve  freedom  and  restore  peace  to  our  peo- 
ples. By  combined  action  later,  we  can  fulfill 
the  victory  we  have  joined  to  attain.  The 
concept  of  the  United  Nations  will  not  perish 


on  the  battlefields  of  this  terrible  war.  It 
will  live  to  lay  the  basis  of  the  enduring 
world  understanding  on  which  niankind  de- 
pends to  preserve  Its  peace  and  its  freedom," 

The  repcrt,  chapter  3,  page  21,  says: 

"•  •  •  The  program  cf  lend-lease  agree- 
ments is  also  emerging  as  a  factor  in  the 
combined  effort  of  the  United  Nations  to 
weave  a  pattern  for  peace.  Those  instru- 
ments are  taking  shape  as  key  Instruments 
of  national  policy,  the  first  of  our  concrete 
steps  in  the  direction  of  aOrmatlve  post-war 
reconstruction.     •     •     •" 

It  continues: 

•'•  •  •  The  esreement  with  Great  Brit- 
ain was  signed  on  February  23,  1942.  On  June 
2,  1942,  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  Re- 
public of  China  embodying  the  same  terms, 
•  *  •  On  June  11.  1942.  a  similar  agree- 
ment was  signed  with  the  Union  of  Srivlet 
SnciaMst  R?publics.  The  provisions  of  these 
agreements  are  now  being  offered  to  our  other 
Allies  receiving  lend-lease  assistance.    •    •    • 

•.»  •  •  ^e  have  pledged  our  rescurces 
without  limit  to  win  the  war  and  the  peace 
which  will  follow  It.  *  •  •  If  the  promise 
of  the  peace  Is  to  be  fulfilled,  a  large  vol- 
ume of  production  and  trade  among  nations 
must  be  restored  and  sustained  This  trade 
must  be  solidly  founded  on  stable  exchange 
relationships  and  liberal  principles  of  com- 
merce. The  lend-lease  settlement  will  rest  on 
a  specific  and  detailed  program  for  achieving 
these  ends,  which  are,  as  article  VII  of  the 
agreements  with  Great  Britain,  China,  and 
Russia  point  out,  'the  material  foundations 
of  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  all  peoples." " 

Please  note  the  change  In  the  views  of  the 
President  about  "exchange  relationships  and 
liberal  principles  of  commerce"  from  thoae 
expressed  by  him  in  his  message  to  the  Lon- 
don Conference  in  July  1933: 

■■•  •  •  The  sound  internal  economic 
system  of  a  nation  is  a  greater  factor  in  Its 
well-being  than  the  price  of  its  currency 
in  changing  terms  of  currencies  of  other  na- 
tions.    •     •     ••• 

The  report  continues: 

"•  •  •  It  is  hoped  that  plans  will  soon 
develop  for  a  aeries  of  agreements  and  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  in  the  fields  of 
commercial  policy,  of  money  and  finance, 
international  Investment  and  recoiiiftruc- 
tion      •     •     ••• 

Here  is  notice  from  the  President  that  some 
kind  of  legislation  may  be  sought  from  Con- 
gress, and  that  raises  tlie  question — What  kind 
of  a  Congress  do  we  want?    See  part  V. 

ni 
The  Vice  President,  Mr.  Waixace,  recently 
made  some  notable  addresses.     Mr.  Wallaci 

suggested  that — 

"•  •  •  America  will  not  have  made  her 
contribution  until  9  out  of  10  of  the  adults  of 
the  world  can  read  and  WTlte  and  all  the 
children  of  the  world  can  have  at  least  a  pint 
of  milk  a  dpy.     •     •     •" 

Another  dream,  but  somewhat  vague  on  de- 
tails as  to  how  it  Is  to  be  accomplished.  It  is 
suggested  that  as  a  realistic  starting  point  we 
stop  encouraging  the  exploitation  of  other 
nations  under  the  guise  of  developing  their 
resources.    Cuba,  for  exam.ple. 

Mr.  Wallace,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In 
recent  years  has  made  some  notable  contri- 
butions to  our  present  plight.  He  oppnsed 
the  development  of  synthetic  rubber  in  this 
country  upon  the  ground  that  it  might  be- 
come a  tariff-protected  industry.  His  eco- 
nomic adviser.  Mordecai  Ezekiel.  opposed  the 
development  of  the  wood  pulp  and  newsprint 
industry  in  the  United  States  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  interfere  with  imports  And 
consistently,  over  the  years,  Mr  Wall-ace  has 
opposed  the  development  of  our  own  sugar 
production  on  the  ground  that  this  industry 
was  uneconomic,  since  we  could  buy  sugar 
cheaper  from  Cuba.  He  refrained  from  say- 
ing that  the  Cuban  workers  receive  only  a 
few  cents  a  day  and  that  the  Cuban  sugar 
industry  is  owned  largely  by  the  New  York 
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bj?ik?.  according  to  Senator  O  Mahon 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  5av 
effected   by   the   exp'.cltatton   of   the   C 
people  for  thf  '  o-'  their  cxploite: 

IxiK  U»  tlie  U:  '.cs. 

Mr.  Wallace  r.cw  says  la  an  article 
Ushed  In  the  Kev/  York  'limes.  July  12 

•••     •     •     Dur.ng   the   years   when 
S  or     A?iiculture     •     •     •     I 

f  •.  -  I  could  to  encourage  the     • 

dt vel.piiicnt  cf  processes  of  making  syn 
rubter     •     *     •  " 

Rtvertinq    to    his    Internat'onollft 
however,    before   concluding    the    artUl 
frays: 

■••  •  •  I  hope  that  after  the  w 
over  •  •  •  that  the  vast  bulk  ol 
rubber  wtu'.d  come  from  a  rcaliy 
source— from  Latin  America  and  the 
E  sT_ar.d  that  the  auton.obils  u-vira  o 
Unitrd  State?  wculd  stand  like  a  reck  ni' 
a  rubber  tariff     •      •     •  " 

It    ^^         ■      -.    Bllllngj    who    raid.    "Si 
don't  I  .  '  not  making  mistake?,  b 

not  making  the  same  mistake  twice  " 
C.cero.  "Any  nr.an  may  commit  a  mistake 
none  but  a  fool  will  continue  in  it  " 
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Ar.->ther  ■■nt  political  figure 

Lucas,  a  >•  ministration  suppKine 

cently  said  in  a  public  address,  acccrdi 
the  Aasociated  Press: 

"•     •     •     The  day  of  isolation  for  An 
1«  over.     •     •     •     The    United    States 
became  a  dominant  world  force 

Doe<  he  mean  politically,  or  econc 
or   boih?     Upon    being   asked   to   defl 
understanding  of  the    meaning   of   tJae 
"is'.'latlon."   he   refrained   from  dclr.g   s 
though  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
lea     had      never     practiced     isolation 
laur.chcd  out.  however.  In  an  attack  a 
much  that  occurred  during  the  twenties 
ticularly  the  tariff,  in  Mr   Hull's  b*st  st\ 
If  he  means  that  he  or  the  admmist 
believes  that  America  must  abandon  he 
eregnty  ai:d  adopt  Imperialism,  as  his 
meut  suggests,  the  people  of  his  S:ati 
the  Nailon  should  know  it. 

ISJlation  means  different  things  to  ( 
eut  pccpie  To  me  it  means  seme  thing  ' 
Is  cur  heritage  frcm  the  time  we  sep. 
ourselves  frcm  Europe  in  1776  to  wcr 
for  currelves  cur  own  way  of  life.  Ou 
ce«tcrs  who  came  to  this  country  h^d 
thrciigh  revolutions  and  wars  cf  all 
m  Europe.  Tney  h.T-d  been  pers-etu'e 
partially  enslaved,  and  they  knew  w 
mrant  to  be  enmeshed  In  Eurcpcrin 
They  wanted  no  more  cf  it.  That's  why 
cf  them  came  here. 

term     l<5<4atlon."  according  to  \^ 
n:  "      ;en.    pres.dent    of    the   Nationcl 
Chfmurgic  Council.  Inc  .  may  be 
those      unimaginative    men    in    the    I 
States    who    have    hand  capped     cffor 
achieve  productive  Internal  expansion 
ing    toward    the   economic   and    militiir 
pregnabiiity  that  gots  with  a  high  deg 
self -containment.     •     •     •     Now.  upon 
American  falls  the  penalty  of  th^  ur. 
na'ive   internationalism.     • 
isolated    not    only   frcm   scores    of  ma 
essential    to    normal    American    living 
much  mere  serious,  we  are  Isolated  I 
r       >  that  are  indispensable  to  winni 
*■■■       These  viho  through  recent  year: 
opposed  our  efforts  to  enable  American 
ers  (and  others)  to  produce  the  c-niin 
required  by  American  markets  mvist  no 
themselves  in  the  unenviable  poM 
Ing    committed    unwitting    Siibc    . 
navicnal  dciens?  ' 

Mr.  McM.llcn  also  said: 

P.rhaps  we  should   blann 

selves  for  net  hr.v;ng  lieen  more  succ-. 
insistent.  Had  we  tieen  so.  the  Nation 
now  b?  less  cm'canassed  for  the  fibe 
Trgetable  oils  sugar  and  alcohol  smd  it 
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and  even  rubber  that  now  are  so  critical  to 

r.aticral     strength."     (Address  in     Chicago, 

March  25,  1942.)  | 

▼ 

Now.  to  return  to  the  President's  sugges- 
tion that  "plans  will  soon  develop  for  a  se- 
ries of  agre«;ments  and  recommendations  for 
Ifg.slation."  The  issue  In  this  Ccn^,ressional 
election  thus  becomes  clear.  It  Is  American- 
ism versus  internationalism. 

Amer:cani.-m.  meaning  national  self- 
iU^ciencv  as  far  as  pc^.ible — a  Gcvernment 
conducted  priraarily  in  the  national  Inter- 
est— meaning  our  American  sta.-idards  of  liv- 
ing, wage  and  price  levels  under  cur  Ameri- 
can constitutional  form  of  government, 
without  incerference  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  although  always  willing  to  cooperate 
wilIi  it;  or 

Internationalism,  meaning  dependence 
upon  foreign  nations — a  government  con- 
ducted more  In  the  interest  of  foreign  coun- 
tries— meaning  abandonment  of  our  higher 
living  standards,  viage  and  price  levels,  and 
independence  of  political  action,  and  In  their 
pk.ce  acceptance  by  us  of  the  generally  lower 
world  levels  and  some  alien  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  be- 
Icngo  to  the  people.  They  should  decide 
through  their  representatives  In  Congress 
which  one  they  want.  No  one  else  should  be 
permitted  to  decide  for  them  and  the  issue 
is  above  partisanship. 

With  the  Nation  at  war  this  election  does 
not  lend  Itself  to  campaign  oratory.  The  war 
Is  not  an  issue  We  are  at  war.  What  is 
about  to  be  decided  is  a  major  policy  which 
will  determine  the  fate  cf  coming  genera- 
tions. This  means  that  every  candidate  for 
public  office,  regardless  of  his  party  affilia- 
tions, should  be  required,  by  his  constituents, 
to  make  his  position  clear  on  this  question, 
and  if  elected  should  be  held  to  account  by 
them  After  all.  this  is  only  reaffirming  and 
carrying  out  the  required  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  to  defend  the  Consti- 
tution which  provides  for  an  Independent 
Congress,  executive  department,  aiad  Su- 
preme Court 

Americanism  or  internationalism. 

Let  the  pe'^ple  decide 

Jin-T  23.  1942. 


R^NCHO  Savta  Fr  Calif  ,  July  26,  1542. 
Hon    Roy  O.  Woodruff. 
Member  of  Congress, 

New  House  Of^ce  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Mr.  Hull's  broadcast  places  him  squarely 
behind  the  lntcrnationalisi.s  in  their  drive 
for  a  new  world  order,  policing  the  world, 
which  the  people  re'ected  in  1920.  and  advo- 
cating free  trade,  which  th->  pecple  huve  al- 
ways rejected  at  the  polls.  That  the  war 
must  be  won  as  scon  as  possible  we  all  agree, 
but  we  must  maintain  our  sovereignty,  which 
he  would  abandon. 

George  N.  Peek. 


[From  the  Lcs  Angeles  Examiner  of  July  14. 
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L.'^TTN-AMrRic.vN  Tradf  Tre  SotrciiT 

(By  Kingsbury  Smith) 

W.ASHiNGTON.  Julv  13. — The  United  States 
tcday  Is  making  plans  to  secure  support  of 
Latin  America  for  the  international  economic 
system  which  the  American  Government 
hopes  to  be  established  after  this  war 

Within  a  short  time,  the  State  Department 
will  launch  a  m.ove  to  extend  to  Latin  America 
the  mutual  aid  and  economic  pacts  which 
are  nov;  being  concluded  with  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations. 

These  pacts  will  be  negotiated  with  Latin- 
American  republics  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Lend-Lease  Act.  They  will  replace  the 
lend-lease  agreements  already  concluded  with 
17  01'  the  La:in-Amcrlcaii  nations. 


BAN  DISCRIMINATION 

In  return  for  continued  American  aid.  the 
Central  and  South  American  nations  will  be 
asked  to  accept  Secretary  of  State  Hulls  lib- 
eral trade  principles  as  the  basis  for  a  post- 
war international  economic  system. 

The  Latin-American  republics  will  be  asked 
to  renounce  all  forms  of  discriminatory  treat- 
ment In  International  commerce  in  the  post- 
war world:  agree  to  a  general  reduction  of 
tariff  barriers  and  cooperate  In  measures  de- 
signed to  bring  about  an  expansion  in  pro- 
auction,  employment,  and  the  exchange  and 
consumption  of  goods  thrcuiihout  the  world. 

If  the  Central  and  South  American  nations 
v.ill  agree  to  accept  these  trade  principles,  the 
United  States  also  will  relieve  them  of  the 
obligation  to  make  repayment  In  full  for  the 
American  aid  received  during  the  war. 

CALLED   PAYMENT 

Acceptance  of  the  American  economic  prin- 
ciples will  be  regarded  as  a  substantial  pay- 
ment for  the  aid  wh'ch  this  country  extends 
to  the  Latin -American  nations.  If  Chile  and 
Argentina  eventually  Join  the  common  front 
against  the  Axis,  the  pact  will  be  extended 
to  them  as  well. 

Nine  members  of  the  United  Nations,  In- 
cluding Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  China, 
have  signed  these  agreements  with  the  United 
States. 


Preventing  Payment  of  C   :^!;i:   :;? 
for    Alleged    Services     u.    L  >   n; 
With  Government  Contracts 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1942 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker  this  bill 
preventing  payment  of  contingent  fees  to 
anyone  claiming  to  have  rendered  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  the  procurement 
of  contracts  from  the  Army,  Navy,  Mari- 
time Commission,  or  any  governmental 
agency  is  a  most  meritorious  and  most 
needed  piece  of  legislation  I  voted  in 
ff.vor  cf  the  amendments  to  put  teeth, 
in  this  le:?islation.  and  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  chairm.an  of  the  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee  I  Mr.  Vinson]  for  the 
real  and  needful  public  service  he  has 
been  rendering. 

We  liave  been  shocked  to  read  in  the 
pppers  of  exorbitant  fees  paid  to  individ- 
uals who  apparently  claimrd  they  had 
some  inside  connections  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment or  in  the  War  Department  I 
am  pleased  to  know  that  a  searching  in- 
vestigation Will  continue  and  that  if  any 
officers  in  cur  armed  forces  or  any 
civilian  employees  of  our  Government 
have  connived  with  sales  engineers  and 
others  in  changing  specifications,  in 
steering  Government  business  to  their 
friends  and  sharing  in  exorbitant  fees 
which  must  come  from  our  taxpayers — I 
rejoice  to  know  that  such  culprits  will  be 
searched  out  and  in  due  time  punished. 

The  facts  are,  of  course,  that  Army 
and  Navy  otficers  who  have  authority 
over  contracts  are  not  always  in  position 
to  have  ample  time  to  study  every  pro- 
vision in  the  contract.    They  are  ex- 
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tremely  busy — working  night  and  day — 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  many  in- 
stances slickers  have  taken  advantage  of 
officers  whose  real  training,  after  all,  has 
been  to  make  them  fighting  men. 

By  this  legislation  we  propose  to  put 
out  of  business  sales  engineers  and 
others  whose  ofBces  are  under  their  own 
hai.^  ir,;i  who  are  seeking  to  profit  out 
of  wa;.  ihe  American  Legion,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  has  for  20  years  advo- 
cated that  in  time  of  war.  wealth  and  in- 
dustry should  be  conscripted  the  same  as 
men.  In  other  words,  it  appears  inde- 
fensible to  compel  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  young  men  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships of  war,  to  offer  their  lives  as  sacri- 
fices, and  at  the  same  time  to  permit 
thousands  who  "toil  not.  neither  do  they 
spin"  to  profit  out  of  the  war  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  fellow  Americans. 

In  pvi-ry  war  waged  heretofore  by  our 
COUP'  ■  •.  profiteers  and  vermin  of  that  ilk 
have  thrived.  G"n.  George  Washington 
complained  of  tho  profiteers  of  that 
period.  Hf»  sa  n  No  punishment  is  too 
great  for  the  man  who  can  build  his 
greatness  upon  his  country's  ruin!" 
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OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 


IN  THE  SFN 


r  SITED  STATES 


Monday   July  27  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  23).  :^<i2 

Mr.  ROSIER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  July  24  issue  of  the  Hunt- 
ington 'W  Va.)  Advertiser,  the  subject  of 
which  1.   C    .:■  in  the  War  Effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COAL    AND    THE    W.Ul    rFTORT 

Everyone  knows  in  a  general  way  the  es- 
ential  role  coal  mining  plays  in  the  arma- 
ment program  of  the  United  States.  Every- 
one knows  that  without  coal  we  could  not 
have  steel,  planes,  or  tanks,  transportation 
would  be  halted,  electric  power  production 
would  be  inadequate  and  munitions  plants 
would  suspend. 

However,  few  probably  are  conscious  of 
the  real  magnitude  of  the  burden  that  rests 
on  the  Individual  mine  worker.  When  one 
grasps  that,  he  comes  nearer  to  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  mighty  role  coal  plays  In  the 
grim  struggle  for  victory  over  the  Axis 
Powers. 

V  tre  Indebted  to  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
H  :  y,  Director  of  Srlective  Service,  for 
drawing  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Important 
contribution  each  individual  coal  miner 
makes  to  the  war  program  every  day  he 
labors.  Because  this  Is  the  largest  ccal- 
prcduclng  State  In  the  Union,  therefore, 
making  a  more  important  contribution  than 
any  other  to  the  essential  fuel  reeds  cf  the 
armament  program.  General  Hef^hey's  dis- 
cussion should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
West  Virginians. 


"In  a  normal  day's  wcrk,"  writes  the  gen- 
eral, "a  miner  can  produce  approximately 
12  tons  cf  coal.  Translated  into  war  produc- 
tion, this  means  that  his  day's  e3crt — the 
12  tons  of  coal  he  produces — will  manufac- 
ture 6  tens  of  steel.  It  will  haul  1,400.000 
pounds  of  war  materials  a  distance  of  216 
miles.  It  will  haul  more  than  a  millioa 
pounds  of  war  materials  from  our  production 
centers  of  Detroit  to  the  shipping  ports  cf 
the  eastern  seaboard.  It  will  transport  1,000 
soldiers  a  distance  of  80  miles.  It  will  manu- 
facture steel  for  i5  large  bombs.  It  will 
manufacture  enough  steel  for  a  6-ton  tank 
or  for  six  16-iuch  shells. 

"To  carry  out  o\ir  President's  war-produc- 
tion program,  and  other  essential  activities 
this  year,  we  wiU  need  nearly  600.000,000 
tons  of  coal.  So  far,  we  are  on  schedule. 
But  a  greater  effcrt  lies  ahead  for  the  coal 
miners  of  America.  In  a  few  months,  crop 
movements  will  begin.  Coal  will  have  to 
move  them.  Daily  our  war  production  in- 
creases. Munitions  and  materials  of  war 
must  be  moved  in  greater  numbers.  Coal 
will  have  to  move  them.  Daily,  the  problem 
of  creating  synthetics  and  substitutes  in- 
creases. Our  chemical  industries  lean  heavily 
upon  coal  derivatives  In  these  processes  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  essential  chemicals. 

"In  several  months  colder  weathe.  will  set 
In  and  millions  cf  homes  will  have  to  be 
hieated.  Coal  will  have  to  heat  them,  and 
coal  will  have  to  move  the  coal  that  must 
hea'  millions  of  Americans'  homes  this  win- 
ter. Coal  will  have  to  replace  oil  and  other 
fuels  In  homes  this  winter. " 

Concluding  with  ar  appeal  for  a  constant 
flow  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  Nation's 
vast  war-production  front.  General  Hershey 
writes : 

"Nothing  less  than  the  maximum  efTort  on 
the  part  of  America  s  coal  miners  will  provide 
the  coal  America  must  have  to  prosecute  its 
total  war  effort  to  a  victorious  end.  Any  let 
down  In  coal  production  means  a  let  down  in 
war  production — lenE,thens  the  war  and  delays 
the  day  of  flnal  victory.  In  this  war  of  attri- 
tion, each  delay,  each  added  day  of  war  means 
additional  casualties  for  America.  In  World 
War  No.  1  coal  miners  of  America  received  a 
Just  tribute  from  cur  war  President.  Woid- 
row  Wilson,  for  their  share  in  bring  the  war 
to  a  rapid  and  victorious  conclusion.  Cral 
was  important  then,  but  It  is  Immeasurably 
more  important  in  this  war.  Modern  war- 
fare is  a  war  of  machines.  Modern  warfare  is 
a  war  of  Industrial  production,  and  the  war 
of  transportation,  as  well  as  a  war  of  military 
combat.  It  will  require  at  least  100  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  per  year  to  maintain  each 
of  our  soldiers  at  the  front.  It  will  require 
2  tons  of  coal  to  produce  each  of  the  millions 
of  tons  of  steel  we  need  for  ships,  and  guns, 
and  bombs,  and  shells,  and  countless  other 
necessary  materiel.  It  will  require  millions 
cf  tons  cf  coal  to  produce  the  electric  power 
we  ne?d  for  the  manufacture  cf  aluminum  for 
our  planes.  It  will  require  millions  of  tons 
of  coal  to  move  our  trains  and  ships  that 
must  carry  our  soldiers  and  w?apons,  muni- 
tions, and  other  essential  materiel  to  the 
fighting  fronts.  It  will  require  millions  of 
tons  of  ccal  to  heat  the  homes  and  factories 
of  A,merica." 

There  is  the  clear  picture  of  coal  and  its 
relation  to  the  war  effort.  Coal  mining  is  our 
basic  Industry  here  in  West  Virginia.  Our 
responsibility  in  this  war  of  a  hundred  fronts 
Is  tremendous.  Let  us  measure  up  to  it  ard 
be  proud  of  the  opportunity  to  make  such  a 
contribution.  It  should  be  the  high  aim  of 
everybody  connected  with  the  Industry — 
operators  and  miners  alike — to  see  that  West 
Virginia  makes  the  contribution  in  full,  that 
th^re  be  no  interruption  at  any  pclnt  or  for 
any  reason  whatsoever  to  the  flow  of  coal  at 
maximum  speed  and  volume.  Coal  alone 
can't  win  the  war,  but  coal  In  an  insufficient 
quantity  can  lose  it  for  us. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.  IK -S 
or 

HON.  STYLES  ER;LGES 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Monday.  July  27  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  23^ .  1942 

IvI.,  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
this  morning's  New  York  Times  entiUed. 
"An  Anti-Inflation  Progiam. " 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editxjr  al 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

An  Anti-Inflation  Pbocram 
The  only  possible  way  in  which  we  can 
hope  to  head  off  Inflation  is  by  a  well- 
rovmded  propram  that  sees  the  problem  as  a 
whole  and  deals  with  it  as  a  whole.  The 
first  step  In  that  program  Is  to  remove  excess 
purchasing  power  from  the  hands  of  the 
whole  public  This  must  be  done  on  the 
principle  of  equality  of  sacrifice.  No  solu- 
tion is  possible  If  we  favor  the  interests  of 
special  groups,  or  protect  those  groups  from 
the  sacrifices  that  must  be  imposed  on  every- 
body else.  We  must  look  at  the  problem 
always  from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole 
country. 

I 

A  rounded  program  seriously  intended  to 
combat  luxation  must  begin  with  taxation. 
The  main  purpose  of  that  taxation  would 
be  to  drain  away  excess  purchasing  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  (above  the  avail- 
able supply  of  civilian  goods)  and  ttim  It 
over  to  the  Government.  To  the  exUnt  thai 
the  Government  fails  to  do  this  Inflation  is 
inevitable,  and  if  dammed  up  in  one  direc- 
tion It  will  only  reflect  itself  all  the  more 
violently   in  others. 

The  task  is  enormous,  even  If  performed 
with  the  utmost  care  and  skill.  We  ere  told 
that  the  Government  expects  to  spend  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  •77.000.000 OCO  (The 
President  himself  told  us  on  April  27  that 
"a  sura  equal  to  more  than  half  of  the  en- 
tire national  income  will  be  spent  in  the 
war  effort."  This  seems  a  conservative  esti- 
mate, when  we  recaU  that  the  entire  na- 
tional income  was  estimated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  slightly  le-a  than  $77,000,000,000 
in  1940.)  In  comparison  with  this  figure.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  total  Federal  income 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  even  with  the  new 
tax  bill  Ju.'^t  passed  by  the  House,  will  be 
only  about  $23,000  000.000.  This  would  be 
only  30  percent  of  Government  expenditures, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  $54,000.000  000  to  be  met 
by  borrowing.  Whatever  part  of  this  latter 
sum  is  not  raised  out  of  additional  taxes  or 
real  savings  by  the  j)eople  must  go  to  produce 
inflation. 

Nothing  ccuid  show  the  Inadequacy  cf  the 
new  tax  bill  as  an  anti-inflation  measiire  more 
clearly  than  these  figiKcS.  The  pcr^cnal  in- 
come-tax section  of  the  bill,  for  examp:e.  still 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  necessary  revenue  can  be  raised  from  a 
small  minority  of  the  population.  This  Is 
hcpelers'y  untrue.  As  Pr^f.  Hi  ley  L  Luta 
pointed  cut  In  a  letter  on  July  16.  the 
total  gross  Income  received  by  persons  with 
net  incomes  of  $5,000  and  over  in  1940  was 
only  14  percent  of  all  inccme  payments.  The 
lesson  of  these  figures  is  not  higher  stir- 
taxes  on  a  few  high  incomes,  but  higher 
normal  taxis  w.ih  very  l;w  ex-mp.ions. 

A  withholding  tax  of  5  pcitcnt  on  all  In- 
come payments  of  wages,  dividends  a  :  rd 
interest,  beginning  on  January  1  ol  ut'^i  ytBj:. 
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to  bv»  raised  to   10  percent  In  the 
jtnr.  U  already  included  ui  the 

Srr  -      re   already   { 

w.'  .^  tix.  but  c 

ct  'All'  y  b  we  have  to  do,  u  i«  nctuai. 

for  the  first  yetr. 

A  retail  fa!es  tax  nnd  compulsory 
no   longer   avoidable.     This   retail 
might  at  first  be  at  a  low  rate — 6a|r 
percent — until  the  mam  admmistrat 
Icms  have  brtn  solved  and  we  have 
experience  with  It.    But  sr.Ies  ta:;es 
goods    not   already   Included   In   exc 
mleht  begin  at  much  higher  rates 

Ccmpuls  ry  savings  might  also  b< 
at  a  low  flac  rate — say  not  more  thr. 
cent,   until  we  have  had  similar  e.t 

Brcause   of   the   kind   of  political 
which  we  have  been  fed.  such  a 
doubtless  come  as  a  shock  to  many 
particularly  to  most  Congressmen 
truth  la  that  It  would  still  be 
prevent  Inflation.    It  would  merely 
closer  to  the  realities  of  the  situation 
present  prcgram.    It  Is  of  the  first 
that  we  get  an  early  start  on  these  a 
methods  of  rasing  revenue,  however, 
to  catch  up  with  realities  before  it  is 

n 

To  place  our  emphasis  on  price  fl: 
stead  of  on  d-alnlng  away  excess 
power,   is  to   Ignore   the   basic  cause 
disease  and  to  try  to  cure  only  the  sy 
If  excess  purchasing  power  were 
wou!d  be  neressHry  to  fix  price  ceili 
on  a  few  partcularly  scarce  necessiti 
would  of  course,  then  be  subject  to 
In   attempting  to  fix  general   price 
while     hardlv     touching    excess    pu 
power,  t^e  administration  has  enco\ 
quicker  dralnirg  away  of  goods 
chants'    shelves,    and    may    soon 
obliged  to  ration  nil  sorts  of  goods  t 
oueht  to  be  no  need  for  rationlr.e 

The    administration    and    C 
abandon  the  effort  to  apply  d.:l  .. 
Ions  to  industrial  prices  and  farm  pr 
different  principles  of  control  to 
wages      In  his  me&=age  of  April  27  t 
dent  declared  plainly  that  "we  must 
Ines  on  the  pr  ces  which  consumers, 
wholesalers,  and  manufacture.^s  pay 
things  they  buy.'"     But  he  applied 
vaguer    and   ambiguous  word    "stab 
farm  prices  and  to  wages.     This  di; 
cannot  be  made.     Wages  are  the  b 
g'.e  element  in  coels  and  prices.     Th 
be  treated  aiike  or  the  system  of  cont 
break  down.     If  wages  are  only  to 
Cized  then  prices  can  only  be 
If  prices  are  to  be  frozen  then  wages 
frozen 

Further,  theie  must  be  no  discrir 
In  favrr  of  any  group  or  cl.nss.     In 
ter  of  price  and  wage  fixing  a  "favor 
group  IS  an  injury  to  all  other 
cause  it  cnn  only  be  at  their  expense 
fcrmula  for  farm  prices  cou'd  either 
them  as  of  the  same  period  that 
prces   are   frozen,   or   it    could   ado 
reasom.ble  pre-war  "parity  "     Such 
ard   has  been   chosen  for   corporati 
The  Government  has  decided  that  th  ( 
1936  to  1939.  Inclusive,  can  be  tak*^ 
standard   for  corporation  pre-war 
Profits  above  the  averaee  of  thar 
called  "excess."     Suppose  this  were 
the   period    for   determ  ning   farm 
In  the  4  years  1936  to  1939  farm  pr 
on'.y  82  peroent  of  the  political 
has  actully   been  chosen — the 
level   of   f-rra   prices   in    the 
favor.'.bic   period    tfor   the  far.nerst 
to    1914.    The    existing    political 
therefore.  22  percent  in  excess  of  th 
corpcraticn   par.ty.     It    is  34   percei^t 
if  we  ta!ce   110  percent  of  the  poUti 
parity  as  th?  goal.     No  equitable  si 
determining  pre-war  standards  of 
income  can  select  different  bases  for 
prc<iucis. 
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One  further  way  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
Inflation  and  at  the  same  time  to  improve 
the  welfare  of  the  country  and  Increase  its 
war  potential  is  to  remove  the  artificial  scar- 
city of  labor  Imposed  by  the  40-hour  week. 
If.  during  the  war.  the  basic  working  week 
were  increased  to  48  hours  before  the  penalty 
overtime  rates  were  imposed,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  20-percent  increase  in  the 
labor  supply  at  current  wages. 

Other  steps  to  curb  inflation  are  encour- 
agement for  the  -eduction  of  private  debt, 
further  economies  in  Government  in  non- 
defense  .'^pending,  and  an  efficiency  in  war 
spending  that  does  not  pay  out  huge  sums 
for  making  the  wrong  things. 

The  anti-inflation  program  here  outlined 
Is  an  economic  program,  not  a  political  one. 
It  is  set  forth  as  the  way  to  prevent  a  huge 
inflation,  not  as  the  way  to  win  the  1942 
elections.  The  course  it  recommends  runs 
counter  at  many  points  to  the  slogans  that 
political  demagogy  has  developed  in  recent 
months.  But  if  this  course  is  not  followed, 
the  country  will  be  plunged  into  a  demoral- 
izing inflation,  and  the  responsibility  for  that 
inflation  will  be  clear. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RET^IARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

F    FLORID.* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  27  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  23),  19i2 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k 
unanimo'as  consent  to  have  incorporated 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts 
from  an  address  delivered  by  me  in  New 
York  last  Wednesday  evening  at  a  rally 
to  support  the  President  for  the  opening 
of  a  second  front  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  * 

This  crucial  time  calls  for  action,  not  hesi- 
tation. 0\ir  strategy,  our  tactics  must  as- 
sume risks — great  risks,  dangerous  risks. 
But  not  to  risk  is  more  dangerous  still  to 
the  cause  and  the  country  we  love. 

One  of  the  chief  aspects  of  Hitler's  genius 
ha-s  been  his  willingness  to  dare  dangerous 
rii^ks.  It  has  been  his  own  peculiar  and 
de\ilish  power  to  make  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Air  Force  forget  the  restraints  of  disci- 
pline and  tradition  and  leap  dangerous  gaps 
one  after  another.  He  has  never  lest  his 
momentum,  never  paused  to  prepare  for  de- 
feat, but  driven  aliead  with  relentless  cer- 
tainty and  sureness.  I  am  afraid  we  have  too 
much  emphasized  the  orthodox  way  of  fight- 
ing, that  we  have  not  enough  cut  ourselves 
loose  from  the  old  ways  of  doing  things,  that 
we  think  too  much  about  how  it  is  to  be 
done  and  too  little  of  our  determination  to 
do  it  at  all  costs. 

We  face  now  a  greater  danger  by  Inaction 
than  by  any  action  we  can  take.  Today  the 
Russian  Army  and  the  Russian  morale,  these 
gallant  Russian  men,  women,  and  children 
literally  bicckinsz  the  path  of  tvTanny  and 
torture  across  the  earth.  They  stand  in 
front  of  <very  free  home  and  institution. 
They  are  the  bulwark  against  odious  tyrannv 
and  barbaric  cruelty.  If  they  fall.  God  for- 
bidding, the  avalanche  of  terror  which  is 
dammed  i;p  before  them  will  inundate  the 
old  world  and  desecrate  and  despoil  every 
fair  tiling  to  be  found. 


If  thev  fall,  this  ccuntJ-y  and  this  conti- 
nent, the  people  of  Britain,  and  her  domin- 
ions will  be  bled  white  before  they  can  ever 
stop  the  terrible  Hitler  avalanche  and  the 
Japanese  contagion. 

Imagine  if  Hitler  by  gambling  his  all,  the 
destiny  of  Germany,  and  his  name  in  his- 
tory, cculd  immobilize  the  Russian  Army 
and  Russian  effort  this  year,  what  would 
£tand  in  his  way  anywhere  In  Europe,  Asia, 
or  Africa?  If  all  that  mighty  land  could  be 
brought  within  his  cruel  sway,  that  or  his 
satellites,  he  would  dominate  seven-eighths 
of  the  world's  people,  twice  as  much  land 
area  as  in  the  remaining  land  portions  of 
the  earth,  and  a  quantity  of  raw  materials, 
strategic  and  critical,  the  like  of  which  no 
other  group  of  nations  could  command.  He 
would  possess  a  power  not  only  to  wage  un- 
ceasing war  but  to  prevent  any  other  nation 
from  an  adequate  preparation,  deny  to  them, 
to  vis,  the  power  to  build  the  machines  of 
war  with  which  to  break  his  satanic  strength. 

This  year,  therefore,  holds  In  Its  womb 
the  destiny  of  the  earth,  the  race  of  man, 
the  sacredness  and  security  of  every  good 
thing  and  thought. 

We  must  not.  therefore,  whatever  the  cost, 
postpone  the  day  of  decision  to  give  effective 
support  to  these  hard-pressed  and  valiant 
friends.  Our  wills  and  wishes  are  good,  but 
we  quibble  too  much  about  how.  Instead 
of  being  agitated  about  how,  let  u.s  put  our 
emphasis  upon  now.  and  God  will  smile  upon 
us  as  He  always  has  upon  every  noble  and 
brave  deed. 


Japan  on  Ame ric 


an 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  MlNARY 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  27  (legislativs  day  of 
Thursday,  July  23) ,  19i2 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  Presiden'.  a  few 
days  ago,  about  the  21st  of  July,  I  think, 
I  read  a  very  timely  and  critical  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  entitled  "Japan 
on  American  Soil."  I  hope  the  Army  and 
Navy  Establishments  are  acting  with 
promptitude  and  efficiency  in  repeUing 
the  invaders.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tiie  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v.'as  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.WKS   ON   AMERICAN    SOIL 

Seven  weeks  ago  today  the  Japanese  made 
their  first  assault  on  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
This  was  the  attack  on  Dutch  Harbor.  Sev- 
eral days  later  came  the  Japanese  c-aim  that 
several  of  the  western  Aleutians  had  been 
occupied.  This  claim  was  at  first  dismissed 
by  our  own  naval  authorities  with  the  light- 
hearted  comm.ent  that  "none  of  our  inhabited 
islands  or  recks  are  troubled  with  uninvited 
visitors  up  to  this  time."  Forty-eight  hours 
later  came  the  admission  that  the  Japanese 
had  indeed  landed  at  Attu  and  K.ska,  but 
the  assu-^ance  that  these  landings  had  been 
small.  Tlie  general  impnssion  imparted 
at  that  time  by  the  Navy  Department  wa.s 
accurately  reflected  by  the  comment  in  cur 
EUr..maiy  of  the  war  news  that  naval  au- 
thorities saw  no  strategic  importance  in  the 
Japanese  incursion. 

Today.  7  weeks  after  the  first  Japanese 
attack,  it  is  no  longer  possible   to   dismiss 
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the  !nva?:"-n  of  the  A^i  u- .;;'.;>  ..-  ci  n<'  sxraie- 
g.C  .n.Jj  I'.al.:  '  ri.t;  J.,  j.,,' :'.( .•-(_-  ,r.  :.  '.\.:'.v 
island.-  ,:i:ci  i;:ry  .--le  there  in  eve:  - .:  :  t  -  :.t; 
force.     A  cli:rpaTch  wt  •'■e-  bv  i   cnrrt  .-pi  :.cier.  t 


the 


r<l 


:  eer.>  m    ca: 


Kt-t! 


t  !i/'i: 


r.* 


'Mblished  in  this 
being  pass*  d  by 
rnncentraiio:.  in 
.  :.  '.vy  cruisers, 
I-.  ^  submarines. 


of  the  Chicago  T:?!  e= 
lu'wspaper  yi'st*rday.  al 
t!>  N:i-.  .-  !T:.sor.  repor'f 
K;,  K  .  H:rr;  T  of  5  J:;  p. 
2  .-g:.'..  ciu^ers.  10  CiLii 
and  9  cargo  and  transport  vessels,  and  other 
ships  were  sighted  arriving  from  the  south. 
This  Is  not  a  token  Invasion  or  a  face- 
saving  invasior  ti-  er.ed  to  plea?e  the  Japa- 
nese masses.  It  .<  a  business  invasion,  an 
invasion  In  fov  t  i:  invasion  designed  to  cut 
the  lines  of  c.  r..ii.ui.ication  l)etween  North 
America  and  Siberia  and  prepare  the  ground 
for  an  attack  on  continental  Alaska. 

The  Aleutian  Island  adventure  has  been 
one  of  the  most  singular  episodes  of  the  war; 
first,  because  of  the  manner  in  which  our  cwn 
naval  authorities  or.ginally  belittled  the  at- 
tack; second,  because  of  the  remarkable  de- 
lay in  publishing  news  of  the  whole  affair — an 
adequate  report  of  events  occtirring  in  the 
second  week  of  June  was  not  made  public  by 
the  Navy  Department  until  the  thu"d  week 
of  July;  and  third,  because,  to  this  day,  no 
counterattack  has  been  made  by  our  Navy  In 
sufficient  force  to  drive  the  Japanese  from 
these  dangerous  bases.  We  believe  that 
American  opinion  will  demand  such  a  coun- 
terattack before  Japan  is  given  much  more 
time  to  dig  in. 


Patriotic  .Attitude  of  the  Midwestern 

States 


EXTENFIPN   OF  FI:!.!.M:KS 


HON.  RAYMOND  E  WILLIS 


IN    IHE   SFV.-\:e:   Ui-    IKL    UNMhl)   -lAi£S 

M-JTidcy.  J'u'rj  27   '!tgis!a*iic  day  of 
Thursday.  July  22),  1942 

M-,  WILLIS.  Mr  P:- s!(it  rt  I  r;-K 
ur.an.mcU;-  (;cr.>ent  tn  liavc  :r.  ;c':'i;  \v. 
the  AF)Pfrd.x  of  the  Reccrd  :■.::  (■(•;*-;■. :il 
from  th'-  Omaha  iNebr.>  World  IL  raid, 
of  \hv  ;>sij-  of  Juiy  ]9  1942  r-;a':\.'  \.u 
th*'  pa'  Mf  ■  :c  ai  t  !\  :t  le,-:  oi  '  ;a„'  Minwa-^'  >■!  n 
Slates,  which  ■.•.rv  >o.n:f'times  si;uhiinu;y 
refprrfri  lo  a'^     'h*-  Ixiia: inni:^:  B  !:  " 

Ther  '  bt'int;  v.n  r./b'-'Ciinr  »j;,^  ic.n'nal 
was  ordered.  lo  o*:  prin"((i  m  i^e  RtcoKD. 
as  follrrA'.s  : 

h:>:ah'i    ■  I     AMtji  :i  a 

.-^.  n.' i.:^i.-,-  eA.~'-:i.  v.  •  . ' »  .^  and  politicians 
anc  .cciurt;:.  itKr  laii.t;  Slightingly  to  this 
midwestern  farm  coxmtry. 

They  caU  it  the  '•isclattonlst  belt." 

They  imply  that  people  who  live  in  It  are 
lacking  in  patriot i.'^n-.     r  foresight,  or  both 

They  appear  to  .,  v.-n  that  those  who  live 
on  the  €'.:!-•<. -i\  "^ir!'-  ■:  the  Alleghenies  are 
endowed  w.iii  t;rc.;'.er  intelligence  and  are 
quicker  to  grasp  tlie  facts  of  life — partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  the  war  and  foreign 
affairs 

There  Is  no  need  to  name  names.  You 
have  heard  such  things  on  your  radio  and 
you  have  read  tl,* :;,  w,.  regret  to  say,  in  your 
newspaper. 

We  think  the  tmif  lia^  c  trie  i.>  .  .<ik  ,.t  the 
record. 

For  I  lie  ciiapT'T  lif  the  lecorci  w,  aie  in- 
debted to  C  C  Nfiinuii.i.  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Favniers  aiic!  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  Oakland.  Nebr 

M'    Neumann,  naluiallv   en.  ufVi     I'^^ks    at 
fAirhc  affairs  tlirough  thi    eye:-  ct   a   b..!,kt  : 
W;h  ;i    he    set   ni*    rei"r::t,:y    i^,    hiid    c.si'    >,'■*" 


•-•iirhf.ce    €'■'']:• 
*168.000.000. 


tir>t   .,:   l.'uaK  :...u;.;. 

}'.'-  :  und  that  between  January  l  ".'4" 
:,:  :  Jav.wc-x  \  1942  tV."-  t>-^tal  Of  short-term 
n?  !.  .lil  Federal  Deposit  In- 
at;  !i  insurer,  b:i-it>:j;  in  this 
increased  by  ;•.;;;  .-uxlmateiy 
That  represented,  roughly, 
America's  preparation  \r>  raiM-  more  food- 
Ftuffs  :n  1942 

Ten  Westerr  States,  Mr  Ntumann  found, 
account  for  87  percent  of  the  increase  noted 
above.  And  of  the  10.  Nebraska  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  with  an  increase  of 
$23,132,000. 

Tho.^e,  of  course,  are  only  dollar  figtires, 
but  Mr.  Neumann  shows  what  the  dollars 
mean  when  poured  onto  the  fertile  soil  of 
his  home  county  of  Burt. 

H.  appends  production  figures  for  the  past 
spring,  obtained  by  thr  Burt  County  conser- 
vation committee  from  the  first  200  farms 
checked.  These  flgtires  show  that  cattle  pro- 
duction has  increased  24.3  percent  over  1941, 
hog  production  has  increased  64.8  percent, 
and  egg  production  49.5  percent. 

Word  from  the  livestock  and  produce  mar- 
kets indicates  that  other  Nebraska  counties 
are  making  much  the  same  sort  of  record. 
IT  food  can  help  save  our  freedom,  the.i  the 
Nebraska  farmer  is  getting  in  some  powerful 
licks. 

But  that  is    nly  a  part  of  the  record. 

In  the  purchase  of  War  bonds  Nebraska 
consistently  has  done  more  than  its  share. 
In  May  it  bour;ht  39.7  percent  more  than  its 
quota,  while  New  York,  the  financial  center, 
was  14/^  percent  short  of  its  quota. 

In  the  recent  scrap-ruhbt  r  dr  \e  tJie  re- 
turns are  not  yet  complete.  !:..  :  rst  figures 
from  Douglas  County,  including  OniaJia,  put 
the  collection  here  at  875  tons,  or  abcut  7 '2 
pounds  per  capita.  New  York  collected  4,700 
tons,  which  is  only  slightly  more  than  1 
pound  per  capita. 

In  every  test,  whether  the  call  was  for 
men  or  dollars  or  materials,  this  Inland 
enapire,  in  proportion  to  its  resources,  has  led 
the  way.  Anci  Uiose  who  have  witnesfced  the 
enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  people  for  the 
salvage  collection  campaign  now  getting 
under  way  will  have  no  doubt  that  in  this 
good  cause  also  Nebraska  will  set  a  patriotic 
example 

It  is  true  that  in  the  days  now  long  past 
there  was  little  "war  sentiment"  in  the  Mid- 
west. The  people  agreed  with  their  local 
leaders  and  their  President  that  it  would 
be  folly  to  get  into  the  war  before  we  were 
prepared  to  v  ':    :' 

But  Pearl  H.r  r  eliminated  that  argu- 
ment. Intfrvi  iiti(inl.-ts  and  isolationists 
becan.e  simply  Americans 

And  in  the  months  wh.ch  h^iv  f  :  '\fd 
the  people  who  live  in  the  hear;  oi  Aaierica 
have  proved  times  almost  without  number 
that  they  will  do  whatever  the  emergency 
requires,  that  they  will  follow  loyally  wher- 
e"'"  '^p  Commander  in  Chief  may  lead. 

ry*  V  do  not  ask  any  particular  credit  for 
th:it.  for  tht  y  are  simply  followins  a  »:n6lb!e 
&:;d  pr;:ce:,i  course.  But  they  do  ex{)ect  to 
b(  !TE.Ka  d  as  equals  among  their  country- 
men and  nut  a,-  ;nrnrr;glbles  and  morons. 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  Tye'fth 
California  District  on  Rubber 

EXTENSION   OF    RKMARKH 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

Ot    <  K\  ;>i  ihi;  ;a 
IN  THK  HOU!--E  OF  REPRESENT -\rrVF? 

Mr.     VOORHIS     of     Cai:*V:n;a      Ml. 


":  ■  K  1  have  laikea  lo  d.-  .-■'  .-  -■:  ; ■  pie 
.:.  .1  wide  variety  of  p.'-....  1.-  I  ;.,ive 
:  <  ..c  ■  v-  :  \  !..i,.  I  could  lay  my  hands  on. 
vv!  .>  I,  1  hwugiiL  would  shed  any  light 
uk  ■,  :..  subject.  I  have  listened  to 
It:;.;!),  -w  The  statements  made  herein 
..:■  ai.  ol  'liiem  the  result  of  reading, 
.^  u  i>.  and  consultation  rather  than  any 
pieicn.^t  ,i'  f.:  •-;:.u  .;  personal  knowl- 
edge 0:1  i!i,\  i:.i::  dd.r  facts  and  state- 
ments, h  w  •.  ;  !...  ,:  practically  no 
instance  come  from  any  single  source, 
but  are  the  result  of  a  process  of  check- 
ing and  double  checking  between  differ- 
ent people  in  different  positions  with  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  and  different 
sources  of  information. 

In  the  July  20  issue  of  Time  magazine, 
that  publication  states  that — 

for  5  months  &:•«'  i  earl  Harbor  the  United 
States  Government  did  pract.cally  nothing 
effective  to  get  a  synthetic-rubber  Industry 
created  to  fill  the  gap  caused  by  Japan's 
conquest  •  •  •  that  failure  is  the  worst 
scandal  of  the  United  States  war  effort. 

There  is  probably  no  subject  connected 
with  the  whole  problem  of  the  war  which 
in  recent  wcelcs  has  so  aroused  the  people 
of  the  countxy  as  the  problem  of  rubber. 
And  rightly  so. 

Our  present  problem  has  a  long  history. 
Ii  goes  back  to  the  years  before  war  even 
broke  out  in  Ev.  rp*    when  agitation  on 
the   part   of   i, .  ;  a  v..    2vlembers   of   Con- 
gress, as  well  as  others  in  the  Nation, 
failed  t-^  .'-'t;::'^  ar.v  rra'lv  ■»•:"■';■-:;--■  ar- 
tjon  tovsarti  ,ay:Kj.-  ,1,  ;.  .  uf:;d\     •!     y       ,t 
materials   in    ;.di     United    S  ..    ^       Ii- 
.'^♦ock  pile  of  cruci'   i:a'ural  ;-,.bbt^:   .;.  -i,? 
Ldhit  c;     States     c\,     .Jai^u.i.y      :       lr4^ 
amounted  10  apprux.ir  d.  i\  700.000  '  -' w 
This  was  about   100,000  ^  :.■  -n  exce,-.  -i' 
the  norma;   >':ir!y  (  dvun:td,.o:i   c:    rd;- 
ber  in  peacetime  in  the  Uni'oed  Stales. 
It  is  no  use  goine  into  deta'l  a«  to  why  the 
stock  pile  was  rvd  iiirt:- ;      ^-^'lis,  .■  jt  d    >:,> 
that  those  reasons   are   piobabh     u     i> 
found  in  part   in  the  general  uveiupu- 
mism  which  almost  the  whole  American 
Nation  >har-d,   fh.     :;  >.  d",:.i:;;,  >>  to  be- 
lieve th.d  V.  i;  wis.iLi  t  ,  t :   t>'   i  d.     J  from 
supplies  01   rubbi  r  d.   liir  Y\.\    F.,ist,  in- 
fluence of  ihe  mL/ernaLiod..!  :  dULH  :  fait<-' 
and  the  desire  of  many  iddi  it  1; 
in  the  American  Governrdt  id 
anything  frcm  br-nc  (if,:;^    uh 
interfere  witl^i   vm;    ■..r.ixv.   :: 

W;  !en  the   .Jaj.nnt  se   <  \ '  i .  n 
Ja\  a   unci  snnie  -d  tr;e-  r>  ^i  ' 
L-^,,d  :,  d^     "  : .(  \'  ',  1  if!  el,)}    'aci. 

of  the  tolal  wi  r  1  '  ;  i  d 
crude  rubber  ana  miu  upoij  Ldie  doorstep 
of  the  American  Na::on  and  its  Govern- 
ment one  of  the  greatest  problems  of 

military  and  civili^in  ^Mprly  of  p.n  essen- 
tial general  comnnadA  ;i  ;  t!.«  world 
has  ever  seen.  F"u.>-t:.''i  :,«■>:  e  a  iivijor 
portion  of  the  remain. n^  11  pcicen:  of 
r.:j\::h:  rubber  has  come  from  Ceylon, 
itself  a  threatened  source  and  one  whose 
tolal  output  must  at  present  be  devoted 
to  Russian  and  British  needs.  When 
Time  <;:"i'dlk,--  "f  :;.(  jdi'^-er;-  .'^itu.^tion  as 
a  national  !>e;tnd;d  d  i.<  inuxyrtant  to 
understand  that  the  primary  thing  they 

.--n  rn*h-r 
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(iidiV  ];i  rr':d:v  ;  ■..-■■.np  full  stea:-:  V^ r .r.d 
tiie  prcigram  ui  Cuustructing  syniheiic- 
rubber  plants  and  thus  getting  started  on 
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the  only  possible  substitute  for  th(   nat- 
ural rubber  which  has  t>^»r>  cut  of. 

In  order  to  pet  sor-.e  :df  i  f  •*"»  "^ 
tude  of  the  problorr.  ar.  1  :•-  .rr 
from  the  stand p^-r/  <  :  -r.p  -v.nr. 
the  war.  it  i.'^  ^r. .v  n-  -e>.sary  to  po.:'. 
a  few  facts.  A-  ::a-  been  stated.  Ameri 
can  normal  consumption  of  rubl  er  in 
peacetime  has  been  around  600  00m  tons 
per  year.  All  the  figures  of  supply-  and 
demand  tha'  !  '-.-^  come  to  my  att( 
ha\e  estimatrd  :he  amount  of  rub)t-r  to 
be  devoted  to  what  is  called  essential 
civilian  needs  at  l^nooo  tons,  or 
quarter  of  our  nor::;,',  peacetime 
sumption.  It  is  important  to  beat  this 
fact  constantly  in  mind  in  order  not  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  believinK  that,  when 
figures  on  supply  and  demand  in  licate 
that  there  will  b-  a  srr.:^:!  margii  left 
at  the  close  of  134.i  i;r.d--r  certain  cir- 
cumstances, this  means  that  there  will 
be  any  left  at  all  if  anything  like  nor- 
mal civilian  consumption  take.-:;  pi  ice. 
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by  which  time  it  is  hoped  that  the  syn- 
thetic rubber  program  will  have  pro- 
gressed to  -such  an  extent  that  the  real 
crisis  will  be  passed.  F  :  -  xample,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  estimate  accurately 
what  the  military  needs  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy  will  be.  For  we 
cannot  predict  the  course  of  the  war. 
Certain  it  is.  however,  that  everyone  will 
agree  that  we  have  got  to  play  safe  on 
this  score  and  see  that  there  is  no  short- 
age of  rubber  for  the  fighting  forces. 
Other  uncertain  factors  are:  First,  the 
extent  to  which  it  will  be  possible  to  se- 
sure  any  imports  of  crude  rubber;  sec- 
ond, the  speed  with  which  the  synthetic 
rubber  can  be  developed;  and  third,  the 
degree  to  which  our  civilian  consumption 
can  be^  reduced  without  interference  with 
the  war  effort,  depending  as  it  does  on 
planes  and  tanks,  but  also  on  supplying 
essential  civilian  needs  for  transportation 
and  the  manifold  supply  services  upon 
which  our  whole  production  depends. 

Probably  the  most  important  factor  in 
rh'  whole  situation  is  the  stock  pile  of 
r:  idf'  rubber,  for  there  i-  as  yet  no  abso- 
lute certainty  that  anything  else  can  take 
its  place  for  certain  purposes;  and  in  my 
ot)inion,  the  War  Production  Board  is 
quite  correct  in  insisting  on  a  carry-over 
of  150  000  tons  of  crude  rubber  even  into 
1944  It  is  conceivable  that  this  might  be 
a  d'lermining  factor  in  the  course  of  the 
war.  That  stock  pile  amounted,  as  has 
been  said,  to  between  680,000  and  700.000 
tons  on  January  1,  1942.  Certain  im- 
p<jrts  were  on  their  way  to  us  on  that 
date  so  that  the  stock  pile  as  of  June  1. 

1942,  had  only  been  reduced  to  600,000 
tons.  In  the  last  6  months  of  1942,  how- 
ever, we  shall  probably  consume  crude 
rubb'^r  a'  the  rate  of  about  30,000  tons  a 
.-r.  nh  This  in  itself  constitutes  a  25- 
per  ■  nt  decrease  under  tho  amount  con- 
>jn.  d  in  January  1942.  During  that  6- 
n: :n-h  period,  we  probably  shall  be  able 
to  import,  largely  from  Liberia,  about 
24  000  tons  of  crude  rubber,  and  we  prob- 
ably shall  produce  about  18  000  tons  of 
,-vn*he';':  :':bb»^r  But  our  consumption 
w.;;  ;i:r.  ;:::  -.o  180.000  tons  in  the  same 
per  '  d     Furthermore,  beginning  in  early 

1943,  consumption  for  military  purposes 
V.:;;  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  large 
number  of  bombers  which  we  shall  be 
producing  by  that  time,  among  other 
factors.  In  addition  to  the  stock  pile 
•here  are  four  possible  sources  of  supply: 
One  is  imports,  but  the  very  maximum 
rb.at  can  be  expected  from  this  source  is 
a  very  small  quantity  indeed,  amounting 
m  all  probability,  in  the  next  18-month 
period,  to  considerably  less  than  100.000 
tons  in  all.  even  at  the  most  optimistic 
estim.ates.  The  second  source  is  from 
plantings  in  the  United  States  of  guayule 
and  cryptostegia  and  perhaps  other  rub- 
ber producing  plants,  but  the  very  best 
information  that  I  can  obtain  on  this 
matter  is  to  the  effect  that  we  simply 
cannot  expect  any  considerable  rubber 
income  from  any  of  these  sources  in  the 
next  18  months.  This  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  a  little  later  on. 

The  third  source  is  reclaimed  rubber 
from  scrap  which  can  probably  account 
for  approximately  675.000  tons  of  re- 
claimed rubber,  all  told,  between  now  and 
January-  1,  1944.  assuming  that  the  ca- 


pacity of  the  rubber-reclaiming;  plants  Is 
used  to  the  full,  which  can  rather  con- 
fidently be  expected,  at  least  during  the 
next  18-month  period.    It  is  imp<Mtant 
to  observe,  however,  at  this  poin';  that 
we  cannot  count  this  reclaimed  i-ubber 
as  a  source  of  supply  in  the  same  way 
that  we  are  able  to  count  crude  rubiDer.  or 
even  synthetic  rubber,  for  the  reason  that 
there   are   certain   uses   for   which    re- 
claimed rubber  cannot  be  used  unless  it 
is  mixed  with  varying  quantities  of  nat- 
ural rubber.    This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  more  important  military  uses.    The 
fourth  source  is  synthetic  rubber,  in  the 
case  of  which  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that 
300,000  tons  will  be  produced  up  to  the 
end  of  1943.  with  the  possibility  that  this 
figure  can  be  increased  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  additional  effort  and  con- 
centration of  attention  as  well  as  im- 
proved technological  progress  in  methods 
of  manufacture.    The  best  and  m^st  re- 
liable figures,  therefore,  on  the  supply 
side  indicate,  on  the  basis  of  present  ex- 
pectations  and   the   present   syn:hetic- 
rubber  program  calling  for  a  protluctive 
capacity  of  800,000  tons  by  Janvary  1, 
1944,  and  an  actual  supply  of  300,000  tons 
up  to  that  date,  that  from  all  sources  our 
total  supply  of  rubber  up  until  the  begin- 
ning of    1944   will   total   approximately 
2.210.000  tons.    It  must  be  remembered, 
however,    that    this   includes   reclaimed 
rubber. 

Now.  what  about  the  demand?    In  the 
first  place,  it  should  be  said  with  em- 
phasis that  the  figures  on  the  demand  for 
rubber  are  based  upon  an  approximate 
25-percent  reduction  which  the  Army  has 
recently  made  in  its  estimates  of  .ts  own 
requirements.    Tliis  reduction  has  been 
made  possible  by  not  calculating  on  using 
rubber  for  treads  on  tanks  and  a  number 
of  other  things  of  a  similar  sort.    No  one 
can  be  certain,  but  our  own  military  re- 
quirements wiU  be  at  least  700,000  tons 
up  to  the  first  of  1944  and  maj   be  as 
much  as  800.000  tons  or  even  moie  than 
that.    If  we  are  to  keep  the  other  United 
Nations  fighting  effectively,  we  must,  I 
am  informed,  supply  in  the  ne  ghbor- 
hood  of  750,000  tons  of  rubber  to  their 
military  forces,  for,  contrary  to  many  re- 
ports which   have  been   circulated,   the 
most  optimistic  reports  of  Russian  pro- 
duction total  to  no  more  than   126.000 
tons  for  the  whole  2-year  period   only  a 
fraction   of   her   needs,   whereas   Great 
Britain  at  present  has  no  substantial  fa- 
cilities   for   either    producing   synthetic 
rubber  or  reclaiming  scrap  and  ij  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  supplies  from 
this  country.    Thus  we  have  for  this  2- 
jear  period  a  requirement  of  1,550.000 
tons  for  the  war  alone.    If  we  add  300,000 
tons  for  the  2  years  for  what  are  called 
essential  civilian  needs,  and  if  to  that 
we  add  150,000  tons  which  both  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  the  War  Production  Board 
insist  must  be  kept  constantly  in  reserve, 
we  arrive  at  a  total  demand  of  2,000.000 
tons,  in  round  figures.     It  app?ars.  of 
course,  that  this  would  leave  us  with  a 
margin  of  about  200,000  tons  of  rubber 
at  the  end  of  1943,  when  our  synthetic 
production  should  be  turning  cut  sub- 
stantial quantities. 

Three  factors,  however,  do  not  appear 
in  these  figures  ana  must  be  given  full 
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w*  :r:it.  The  first  and  most  important 
ot  these  is  that  there  must  be  some  allow- 
ance of  a  margin  of  safety  for  military 
requirements.  Recent  news  of  tl>:  war  is 
hardly  encouraging  to  those  cl  u-  who 
have  hoped  for  a  speedy  victory  a:  d  I 
need  not  emphasize  the  tragedy  liiaL 
would  overtake  us  all  if  we  came  to  the 
place  where  w'e  had  insufficient  rubber 
to  supply  our  fighting  forces.  The  second 
factor  which  must  be  remembered  in 
considering  these  figures  is  that  they  are 
based,  as  have  been  the  figures  of  most 
people  who  have  indicated  a  belief  that 
there  was  no  real  rubber  problem,  upon 
an  estimated  civilian  consumption  only 
one-quarter  as  big  as  normal.  And  the 
third  factor,  and  one  overlooked  by  a 
great  many  people,  but  most  important, 
is  that  the  figures  on  total  supply  given 
above  include  a  full  use  of  all  the  re- 
claimed rubber  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
calculate  realistically  that  this  reclaimed 
rubber  can  he  um  d  for  some  of  the  most 
necessary  nt .  d>  mat  we  .shall  have.  Bo 
that  we  must  finally  conclude  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  pic  ure  as  presented  up  to 
this  point,  we  would  come  out  just  about 
even  on  January  1.  1944.  if  civilian  con- 
sumption is  cut  to  one-quarter  of  normal 
and  if  reclaimed  rubber  is  used  as  much 
as  possible  for  military  purposes,  but  not 
used  for  purposes  for  which  it  simply 
will  not  do. 

Very  briefly,  what  are  the  groimds  for 
hope  that  the  situation  can  somehow  be 
improved?  Obviously  all  such  hope  must 
be  based  on  an  increase  in  tlie  supply. 
for  the  demand  figures  which  I  have 
given  are  an  irreducible  minimum,  al- 
lowing only  the  smallest  reasonable  mar- 
gin of  safety.  The  possibilities  of  in- 
creased supply,  which  will  be  discussed 
in  more  detail  later,  are  roughly  the  fol- 
lowing: First,  an  increased  production  of 
synthetic  rubber  which  depends  directly 
upon  the  possibility  and  safety  of  devot- 
ing an  additional  amount  of  critical  ma- 
terial to  synthetic  plants  and  more  hope- 
fully perhaps  upon  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  American  people  and  the  possi- 
bility that  even  with  the  critical  materi- 
als already  planned  h  be  allocated,  syn- 
thetic production  (_a:i,  under  the  insist- 
ent demand  of  the  American  people,  be 
pushed  up  beyond  present  calculations 
The  second  possibility  of  increased  sup- 
ply is  that  we  might  possibly  secure  more 
crude  rubber  fmm  the  jungles  of  the 
Amazon  within  the  next  year  and  a  half 
than  appears  likely  at  present.  Th.^ 
third  possibility  brought  forward  re- 
cently by  the  tire  industry  is  that  a  very 
much  greater  u-e  of  reclaimed  rubber 
might  possibly  be  made  and  that  re- 
claimed rubber  might  even  be  used  for 
an  inferior  though  practical  'ype  nl  tire 
without  the  necessity  of  devoting  more 
than  a  very  small  amount  of  natural 
rubber  to  this  purpose  and  without  re- 
quiring additional  allocations  of  cr!**cnl 
material.  Tires  made  out  of  reehiinif  c 
rubber  could  not  be  used  for  mhi'ary 
purposes.  They  might,  however,  be  em- 
ployed for  civilian  use.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  :-  ::i>  n:be:  -h:-'  'h.t  :ubb.'r  in- 
dustry p'-(M:rarn  a'-.-unies  no;  only  that 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  re- 
claimed ruljb- !  w;l!  n  i  be  required  f'': 
militaiy    pu.pu,>oi — I'v.is    probably    is    a 


reasonable  as.«;umption — but  also  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  two  types  of  syn- 
thetic rubber,  butyl  and  neoprene,  as  well 
as  an  amount  of  natural  rubber  which 
can  hardly  be  termed  Insignificant, 
can  b*  and  will  be  devoted  to  its  pro- 
gram. Tile  fouria  possible  source  of  in- 
creased supply  is  from  rubber-producing 
shrubs  and  plants,  w! udi  matter  will  be 
discussed  a  little  later  on.  There  would 
appear  to  be  a  fifth  possibility  which 
bears  some  relationship  to  the  program 
of  the  tire  industry  a,^  of  April  1942 
there  was  on  hand  appi  ex:n.,aely  352.000 
tons  of  scrap  rubber.  The  Nation-wide 
scrap-rubber  collection  accounted  for 
454,000  tons  so  that  to  figure  conserva- 
tively we  probably  have  at,  present  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  800,000 
tons  of  sc:ap  rubber.  The  total  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  reclaiming  plants 
is  350,000  tons  per  year  and,  in  the  fig- 
ures of  supply  given  above,  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  a  total  of"  675  000  tons  of  re- 
claimed rubber  wou.d  b^  a\ailable  up  to 
the  end  of  1143  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  il  more  efficient  use  of  reclaim- 
ing plants  could  be  achieved  or  if  their 
capacity  could  be  increased  without  call- 
ing for  crilical  n.aterials,  which  I  am 
afraid  is  uniik  ',y  we  might  then  get  an 
increased  supply  of  rubber  for  such  uses 
as  reclaimed  rubber  can  be  put  to.  The 
trouble  with  these  figures  is.  however, 
that  it  requires  approximately  412000 
tons  of  scrap  to  produce  350.000  tons  of 
reclaimed  usable  rubber  so  that  we  have 
at  present  hardly  more  than  enough 
scrap  rubber  in  sight  to  yield  the  675.000 
tons  of  reclaimed  rubber  figured  upon 
above.  This  fifth  possibility  of  increas- 
ing supply  must,  therefore,  be  ruled  out 
of  account. 

One  other  factor  must  not  be  over- 
looked. For  in  all  probability  we  shall 
get  much  less  rubber  scrap  from  now  on. 
We  have  collected  all  we  possibly  could 
collect  presumably  in  the  recent  drive, 
although  I  earnestly  hope  that  every 
junk  yard  in  the  country  will  be  com- 
pelled to  disgorge  its  rubber  at  a  retison- 
able  price  and  this  may  yield  some  addi- 
tional amount.  It  is  almost  certainly 
true,  however,  that,  since  over  90  percent 
of  all  scrap  rubber  has  come  from  old 
tires  in  the  past  and  since  everyone  will 
be  using  their  tires  much  longer,  and  they 
will  contain  less  good  rubber  wiien  they 
are  finally  turned  in  for  scrap,  the  supply 
of  scrap  will  not  keep  up  to  anything  like 
the  normal  amount  in  the  months  v.'liich 
lie  immediately  ahead. 

WUKT  ARE  ESSENTIAL  CrVILIAN  NEEDS? 

One  of  the  points  of  dispute  in  connec- 
tion   with   the   rubber   problem    is    the 

question  as  to  exactly  what  civilian  uses 
for  rubber  are  going  to  be  considered 
essential  and  what  are  not.  The  auto- 
mobile-tire industry  has  included  under 
the  heading  of  essential  civilian  needs 
not  only  the  transportation  of  workers  to 
arm.a:r.'^nt  plants  and  the  necessary 
tran.<pf!r!a':'-'n  in  supply  these  plants 
with  nia*'i;;'.l  and  the  workers  with 
what  thty  rnu--  have  to  keep  working 
but  also  trips  to  regular  business  or 
work,  or  other  business  trips,  transporta- 
tion of  farm  products,  and  so  forth,  trips 
to  market,  tt  i:ie  railroad  and  bus  sta- 


tion, and  taking  children  to  and  from 
school. "  The  industry  also  refers  to 
"service  of  supply"  as  a  general  third 
rubb'  r  c  ta  gory  after  military  needs  and 
essential  transportation  for  workers. 
Perhaps  the  industry  has  included  more 
than  should  be  included,  but  certainly 
there  is  an  irreducible  minim.um  of  civil- 
ian uses  for  rubber  which  c&nnot  be  cut 
down  without  seriously  interfering  with 
war  production.  The  obvious  necessity 
of  getting  war  workers  to  and  from  the 
plants  where  they  work  requires  no  com- 
ment except  to  say  that  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country  the  only  way  they  can 
possibly  get  there  is  by  private  automo- 
bile. This  is  especially  true  in  the 
southern  California  area.  It  is.  however, 
equally  necessary  that  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  practically  all  of 
which  is  engaged  in  some  way  or  another 
in  work  connected  with  the  war.  be  fed. 
Therefore,  transportation  of  farm  com- 
modities and  some  method  of  getting 
foodstuffs  into  the  households  of  the 
country  becomes  an  essential  civilian 
need.  Just  what  percentage  of  normal 
civilian  tise  of  rubber  these  civilian  needs 
constitute  is  one  of  the  difficult  things  to 
determine.  Estimates  range  all  the  way 
from  65  percent  by  the  Automobile  Club 
of  Southern  California  to  the  25  percent 
figure,  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  has 
been  used  in  most  of  the  official  estimates 
of  demand.  In  general,  it  can  be  said 
that  I  am  afraid  civilian  driving  is  going 
to  have  to  be  reduced  considerably  more 
than  has  been  done  up  to  date  if  we  are 
going  to  get  through  our  critical  peri'Xi 
as  regards  rubber  between  now  and  the 
beginning  of  1944.  Along  with  tlriis 
statement,  however.  I  want  to  say  that 
aside  from  purely  pleasure  driving  and 
short  trips  where  walking  could  quite  as 
well  be  substituted,  the  less  we  have  to 
cut  down  on  civilian  automobile  use  the 
better  off  we  are  going  to  be.  So  that 
every  effort  must,  of  course,  be  made, 
consistent  with  other  parts  of  war  pro- 
duction, to  increase  the  supply  of 
rubber. 

FOUR    BASIC    FACTORS    MUST   CONSTANTLT    BR 
BORNE  IN   MIND 

There  are  four  things  about  this  prob- 
lem which  affect  every  phase  of  it  and 
which  cannot  be  forgotten  for  a  single 
moment.  The  first  of  these  Is  that  the 
problem  consists  in  a  nutshell  of  con- 
serving present  resources  until  such  time 
as  new  sources  of  supply  can  be  develop<;d. 
Roughly  speaking,  as  has  already  been 
said  manv  times,  this  requires  the  calcu- 
lation of  how  we  shall  get  along  between 
the  present  time  and  the  beginning  of 
1944  when  t!.  yn  hetic  program  will  be 
in  full  swin.:  ;  n  i  'hen  it  is  hoped  that 
supp.it  s  i:'i:\r.  :h.  Amazon  and  guayule 
will  be  available.  The  second  thing,  hew- 
ever,  is  the  factor  which  affects  the  entire 
economy  of  a  nation  at  war.  It  is  no 
mere  oratory  when  mem.bers  of  the  War 
Prcdurtmn  Board  emphasize  over  and 
over  :u  *  <  u  mo-^t  crucial  problem  is  the 
prob  em  f  n  k  ng  certain  critical  mate- 
rials go  round  to  ni"  t  all  the  expand  ng 
needs  we  have  fo;  hun.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt "0  pa  .t  lu  i^-unent  on  how  serious 
some  of  these  shci;  :>  r  .v  be  I  h~ld 
no  brief  for  doUai-a-}' a:  n.' ;i.     Inaicd 
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I  do  not  bolieve  anyone  should  bt    n  -x 
r     •;on.slb'e  Government   position    loday 
ur.'.ss  he  goes  off  ail  private  pay  ro  Ls  and 
driw-s  his  salary   exclusively   froiti   the 
O   .."rnment.    B:'  I  have  got  to  ta|ce  the 
A   :  d  of  people  A  ;.    r;:;ow  far  mor^ 
it  than  I  do.    As  an  example,  let 
the  ca.«e  of  copper  and  steel.    O 
output  has  practically  doubled  sinte  the 
befi:inning  of  the  war  and  yet  it  is  ^ppar 
ently  necessary  for  the  availab:<^ 
to  be  carefully  allocated  to  d;r! 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  our  prod 
for  the  war  is  a  balanced  prcductior 
could   fxpand   our  steel   producii 
about  10,000  000  tons  for  every  4  CjOO  000 
tons  which  we  use  up  in  the  constriction 
of  new  steel  plants.   3ach  plant,  ho  vever 
would  take  about  a  year  to  build  aijid  the 
question   is  whether  or  not   that 
steel  expansion  is  worth  the  immjediate 
allocation  of  4,000  000  tons  of  st|eel  to 
accompl'^h  or  whether  we  ought 
the  4,000,000  tons  into  ships  rig: 
In  like  manner  if  the  really  essen:.., 
ply  of  rubber  can  be  obtained  in 
other  way,  it  would  clearly  be  a  rr 
to  devote  steel  to  the  construction 
ditional  rubber  factories  and  take 
from  ships,  for  example.    In  rh  ■: 
the  people  in  charge  of  our  vva:  ; 
tion  have  got  to  figure  on  at  least 
of  everything  and  this  sometimes  iiivolves 
deciding  that  we  cannot  have  more  than 
enough  of  a  certain  specific  thing 
tain  military  equipment  such  a,>  a; : 
we.  of  :ourse.  want  to  produce 
largest  amounts  we  can  posoibly  ptoduce 
them  for  they  can  actually  win  tie  war. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  make  this  possible 
it  becomes  necessary  to  calculate 
on  other  products,  as  I  have  explaihed.    I 
merely  want   to  add   that   it   woild.  of 
course,  be  a  great  mistake  to  calculate  too 
closely  on  anyihing  as  vitaliv  irr.ir^-.'nnt 
to  our  national  economy  as  rii ..  •  :  a,   i   o 
add  that  if  a  very  small  amount  of  crit- 
ical materials  can  make  possible  i  l.^rge 
expansion  of  rubber  production  .    :;.  -lit 
be   worth   doing.     Even   this,    however. 
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could  hardly  be  justified.  I  think 


only  purpose  were  not  real  civiliar.  needs 
but  only  to  make  it  possible  for  us  jo  have 
automobiling  as  usual. 

In  the  case  of  copper.  I  have  be^n  con- 
tending for  a  long  time  that  there  should 
be  subsidies  for  high  cost  coppei  mines 
in  order  to  get  them  into  pro(  uction, 
and  I  have  repeatedly  been  assur?d  that 
this  was  oeing  done.  One  of  the  thing- 
I  could  readily  criticize  at  length  is  the 
fact  that  v.e  have  permitted  the  noduc- 
tion  of  copper  to  be  controlled  ty  three 
huge  companies.  I  could  do  the  ;  ame  in 
the  case  of  steel  and  many  other  prod- 
ucts, but  5*  the  moment  the  onU  thing 


we  can  think  about  is  the  supply 
per  we  actually  have  and   the 
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wh'ch  it  must  be  put.    It  is  agreed  that 

copper  is  veiy  s 

to  the  netMi  for 

of  the  fa?t  that  almost  all  military  ord 

nance  requires  at  least  some  copper  and 

some  of  it  requires  a  very  gr^- 

This  i5  another  example  of  the 

limitation  that  may  have  to  i>   . 

the    construction    of    rubber-; 

plants,   and  an  illustration  of 

that   It   is  no  good  saying  that 
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•:.r  ■;^e  can  produce  plenty  of  rubber. 
I;  .>  true  we  have  plenty  of  grain,  and 
in  my  opimon  it  is  also  true  that  we 
should  be  producing  much  more  rubber 
from  that  raw  material  than  we  are. 
But  It  makes  no  difference  how  much 
grain  we  have  if  we  do  not  have  enough 
steel  plate,  copper,  or  air  compressors 
to  equip  both  the  rubber  factories  and 
also  to  build  airplanes,  guns,  and  ships. 
In  general,  it  is  my  strong  opinion 
that    the    Rubber    R  Company, 

which  is  a  part  of  the  R  F,  C  and  under 
the  general  direction  of  Mr.  Jesse  Jones, 
should  not  attempt  to  determine  policy 
on  rubber  production  but  only  finance 
the  plants  which  are  authorized  by  the 
War    Production    Beard    or    any    other 
agency  which  has  responsibility  for  the 
program   itself.     One  of  our  difficulties 
has  been  that  the  Rubber  Reserve  Com- 
pany,  as  well   as   the   War   Production 
Board,   has    been   apparently   not   only 
financing  but  also  deciding  who  should 
and  who  should  .iOt  be  allowed  to  pro- 
duce rubber.     Personally.  I  do  not  think 
it  should  have  any  such  power  and  I  be- 
lieve, frankly,  that  we  would  be  further 
ahead  if  such  decisions  had  been  con- 
centrated in  one  place.     One  of  the  main 
troubles    with   our   whole   program   has 
been   that    ther3   have   been   too   many 
cocks  working  on  the  same  batch  of  soup. 
The  fourth  thing  which  we  must  not 
forget   is   that   only   very   recently   has 
earnest  scientific  and  experimental  work 
in  the  field  of  synthetic  rubber  been  un- 
dertaken in  the  United  States.    Develop- 
ments even  within  the  last  month  have 
been  such  as  in  some  instances  to  mark- 
edly change  the  entire  picture.    For  ex- 
ample, about  a  month  ago  everyone  was 
saying  that  Thiokol  could  not  be  used 
for  making  tires  and  that  the  process  of 
its  production  was  very,  very  difficult,  in- 
deed.   Today,  however,  the  tire  industry 
is  even  saying  that  it  can  make  whole 
tires  out  of  Thiokol.  and  within  the  last 
month  such  marked  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  methods  of  its  production 
that  Dow  Chemical  is  now  building  and 
has  priorities  for  a  plant  to  produce  30,- 
000  tons  of  Thiokol  per  year.    Another 
example  of  such  a  development  is  the  ex- 
pressed belief  of  the  automobile  tire  in- 
dustiy  that  they  can  produce  tires  which 
I   will  be  goci  for  about  lO.OOC  miles  apiece 
almost  entirely  out  of  reclaimed  rubber 
with  only  a  very  small  amount  of  crude 
rubber  added.    Furthermore,  substantial 
short  cuts  In  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
'   from  alcohol  derived  from  farm  products 
'   have  been  worked  out  so  that  Time  mag- 
'   :.zine.  in  its  article  on  rubber,  was  able 
'   to  say  "The  farm  bloc  further  contends 
that   butadiene  from  alcohol  is  chemi- 
cally a  more  direct  process.    This  is  true; 
several  steps  necessary  to  the  petroleum 
process  can  be  short  cut."    It  is  utterly 
impossible   to  forecast   what   American 
genius  might  be  able  to  accomplish  since 
it  has  at  last  gone  to  work  on  tho  prob- 
lem  of   rubber   production.     The   most 
fruitful  thing  it  could  do,  however,  would 
be  to  develop  methods  of  increasing  the 
production  of  synthetic  rubber  in  such 
manner  as  to  require  the  very  minimum 
of  critical  materials. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  question  of  how  we  can 


increase  the  supply  of  rubber  w.lh  our 
available  quantities  of  critical  materials. 

CRUDE   RUBBER 

It  has  been  said  that  our  stock  pile  of 
crude  natural  rubber  on  January  1.  1942. 
was    approximately    700,000    tons    and 
should  have  been  twice  that  amount.    The 
Japs  had  not  then  taken  over  the  rubber 
areas  in  the  Far  East  and  considerable 
shipments  to  the  United  Slates  were  on 
the  way  so  that  our  general  imports  for 
this  year  are  calculated  somewhere  in 
excess  of  400,000  tons,  almost  all  cf  which 
has   already   been   imported   with   little 
prospect  of  very  much  more  coming  in  in 
the  immediate  future.    Our  consumption 
up  to  June  was  just  about  keeping  pace 
with  the  imports  and  our  stock  pile  as  of 
today  is  probably  around  600.000  '  ons  and 
will  go  down  steadily  for  the  balance  of 
this  year  so  that  by  the  end  ol   1943  it 
appears  likely  that,  but  for  new  supplies 
from  unexpected  sources,  we  shall  have 
left  not  much  more  than  the  150,000  tons 
which  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  War 
Production  Board  insist  must  be  carried 
over  into  1944  as  a  margin  of  safety.    An- 
other factor  with  regard  to  crude  rubber 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  we 
do  not  know  for  certain  as  yet  how  neces- 
sary it  will  be  to  mix  it  with  various  types 
of  synthetic  rubber  in  order  to  make  the 
synthetic   usable  for  certain   important 
purposes.    I  am  very  reliably  informed, 
however,  that  German  equipment  recent- 
ly captured  in  Libya  was  equipped  with 
tires  containing  35  percent  of  crude  rub- 
ber as  against  65  percent  of  synthetic. 
The  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  is  in 
general  charge  of  the  job  of  trying  to  in- 
crease our  supply  of  rubber  from  other 
countries.     They  have  people  traveling 
all  over  the  Western  Hemisphere  search- 
ing for  any  possible  soui  ce  of  rubber.    For 
example,  they  are  combing  Mexico  to  find 
out  whether  there  are  any  existing  stands 
of  guayule  which  could  be  tapped  now. 
We  are  actually  getting  about  10.000  tons 
a  year  from  Mexico  at  present. 

The  main  hope,  however,  seems  to  be 
from  securing  supplies  from  the  Amazon 
Valky.    The  native  Amazon  rubber  tree 
called  the  Hevea  takes  about  7  *o  10  years 
to  grow  before  it  is  ready  to  produce. 
Therefore  during  our  critical  period  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  1944.  our  only  chance 
is  to  secure  rubber  from  the  wild  rubber 
trees.     This  is  a  problem  of  labor  and 
transportation.    Living  conditions  in  the 
Amazon,  from  what  I  can  discover,  are 
perfectly  terrible,  food  supplies  are  short, 
and  the  rubber  trees  scattered.     I  shall 
not  go  into  detail  about  exactly  what  is 
being  done  to  try  to  overcome  these  ob- 
stacles but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  utmost  efforts  are  being  made.    It  is 
hoped  that  as  much  as  100,000  tons  of 
crude   rubber   may   possibly   be   secured 
from  the  Amazon  during  the  next  year 
and  a  half,  and  if  this  happens,  it  would 
mean  that  the  supply  figures  Liven  earlier 
in  this  report  could  be  increased  by  about 
40.000  tons  of  crude  rubber.   Experiments 
are  being  conducted  to  see  whether  or  not 
in  certain  areas  the  Hevea  tree  could  be 
planted  very  thick,  not  allowed  to  ma- 
ture but  cut  down  when  it  is  very  young 
and  crushed.    Should  this  prove  practi- 
cable there  is  the  bare  possibility  that 
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it  might  yield  some  additional  supplies 
of  crude  rubber.  As  has  been  stated, 
Liberia  produces  about  18,000  tons  of 
crude  rubber  a  year  but  this  amount  is 
figured  in  the  amount  of  supply  figures 
previously  given. 

We  now  com.e  to  the  question  of  how 
much  hope  we  can  place  upon  other  rub- 
ber-producing plants  which  can  be  grown 
domestically  '  :  p,  nearby  countries. 
Much  has  betn  made  of  the  fact  that 
Russia  has  been  producing  rubber  domes- 
tically for  some  time.  This  is  true  but 
her  annual  production  amounts  only  to 
about  85,000  tons  per  year  which  will 
be  seen  to  be  very  small  indeed  com- 
pared to  the  figures  we  have  been  deal- 
ing with,  and  makes  her  dependent  upon 
outside  sources,  notably  the  United 
States.  We  should  be  careful  about  con- 
cluding that  Russia's  progress  in  this 
field  could  be  an  an^wt^r  t"  our  own 
problem.  The  crude  lubD.  :  which  Rus- 
sia uses  in  her  rubber  manufacturing 
comes  primarily  from  two  sources:  First, 
from  the  Hevea  trees  of  Ceylon  where 
she  gets  2,000  tons  per  year  and.  second, 
from  the  famous  Russian  dandelion  plant 
called  kok-sagyz.  from  which  she  also 
obtains  about  2.000  tons  annually.  How 
important  this  could  be  to  us  it  is  not 
possible  as  yet  to  tell,  bu;  th«  I>paii- 
ment  of  Agriculture  can  certainly  ix  t^id 
to  be  trying  its  best  to  find  ou; ,  and  ;  t:M  r 
are  literally  tons  of  kok-sapyz  sud  n  av 
on  the  way  to  the  United  Statt >  li.j  \v;dt  - 
spread  planting  which  will  bf  und-  iiuk<  n 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  source,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  expected  to  yield  vf-ry 
important  results  prior  to  the  end  of  1943, 
and  even  after  the  many  years  of  Rus- 
sian work  with  thi.s  plant  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  her  total  output  is  small 
compared  to  our  net'ds. 

EiTryone  that  I  have  talked  to  nerers 
ihhi  the  most  promising  and  maM  im- 
portant sources  of  domestic  crude  rubl3<  r 
production  is  guayule.  Guavul--  f  n*hu-- 
iasts  are  predictine  that  in  th'>  v  ;■.:  1-43 
we  rr.ay  get  as  much  as  50.000  t-in,,  ef 
crude  rubber  from  guayule.  Fiankly.  it 
spen-.s  t')  me  that  this  is  optimistic,  and 
that  The  people  who  know  most  about 
the  matter  are  probably  correct  when 
they  say  that  to  secure  any  really  -ub- 
stantial  supply  from  guayule  the  plant 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  for  at  least 
4  years.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
\>A]  \v:^,f  (;.>'..  1' viivn.fs  may  take  place 
uiih  iig.iid  \n  yii.yule  and  it  is  possible 
that  in  case  of  necessity  it  could  be  h.ar- 
vest«d  after  2  years  although  tiie  yield 
would  be  markedly  reduced.  The  im- 
mediate problem  is  to  secure  a  supply 
of  seed  and  this  is  being  done  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salinas.  Calif.,  under  legisla- 
tion recently  enacted  by  Cngress,  agita- 
tion for  which  wa^  si  iitd  by  members 
of  the  California  d*  a  nation  a  very  long 
time  ago.  Had  we  had  our  way.  guayule 
might  today  be  a  major  factor  not  only 
in  solving  our  rubber  problem  but  in 
actual!)    \*,;n!:!nu    tiie   war. 

There  arc  other  plants,  too.  which  must 
not  be  left  out  of  account.  A  good  deal 
h&L  been  said  about  oiu:  domestic  dande- 
lion and  goldenrod.  Experiments  are 
now  being  conducted  with  regard  to  them 
but  I  have  not  yet  found  competent  opin- 
ion  which  believed   there  was   enough 


rubber  content  in  these  plants  to  make 
them  at  all  practical.  There  is  another 
plant  called  cryptcsiegia.  The  quality 
of  rubber  derived  from  this  plant  is  ap- 
parently very  good.  It  will  grow  in  Flor- 
ida, certain  portions  of  California,  and 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Planis 
4  and  5  years  old  contain  quite  a  large 
amount  of  rubber,  but  whether  a  method 
can  be  developed  for  extracting  the  rub- 
ber from  the  younger  pi  ants  is  the  pres- 
ent major  problem.  In  my  personal 
judgment,  not  as  much  work  has  as  yet 
been  done  on  this  as  should  be,  but  I  am 
inform.ed  that  very  thorough  research 
work  is  pre.sently  going  on  and  that  there 
is  a  real  possibility  of  important  develop- 
ments with  regard  to  tliis  plant. 

As  I  have  said,  no  one  seems  to  be  ab- 
solutely certain  as  yet  whether  or  not  we 
shall  have  synthetic  rubber  which  will 
not  require  that  certain  amounts  of 
crude  or  natural  rubber  must  be  mixed 
with  it.  The  best  information  I  have 
been  able  to  get  on  this  sub.iect  is  that 
it  is  probably  true  tliat  so  far  as  tires 
for  pa.ssenger  cars  are  concerned,  and 
so  far  as  any  type  of  rubber  goods  where 
they  are  not  subject  to  abrasion  is  ccn- 
cerned.  the  synthetic  rubbe.  alone  is  ade- 
quate. For  truck  tires,  however,  there  is 
apparently  no  synthetic  rubber  yet  de- 
VfloiX'd  which  wii;  m.  :  r'-qu.re  ;n  tl:e 
neighborhood  of  a  30-pt  rcrr::  .uieliiier.  of 
natural  rubber  m  ''tdf :  te  ma-tf-  •b.c  -ir.'s 
useful.  There  are,  h^-w. -.t  r  rie-,  fl,ip- 
ments  going  on  in  !h;s  field  all  th--  iiirx 
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Considerable  publicity  has  recently 
been  given  to  a  proposal  advanced  by  the 
automobile  tire  industry.  Some  of  this 
publicity  has  carri-d  headlines  like  the 
following;  •  Rublxr  Shortage  Myth,  Man- 
ufacturers Insist  Other  newspaper 
stories  about  the  saint  preposition  ex- 
actly have  s"arted  of!  v..th  the  following 
words; 

The  rubber  Industry  agrees  with  War  Pro- 
duction Chief  Donald  Nelson,  as  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  rubber  problem  and  is  work- 
ing on  a  plan  which  it  hopes  may  aid  In 
keeping  essential  war  materials  and  war 
workers  on  the  highways.  President  A.  L. 
Viles  of  the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion stated. 

The  program  of  the  tire  manufactur- 
ing industry  is  first  of  all  based  upon 
three  requirements:  First,  that  no  one 
drive  faster  than  40  miles  per  hour;  sec- 
ond, that  passenger  e^r  mileage  be  re- 
duced by  40  percent;  tiiiid.  that  tires  riow 
on  cars  be  given  proper  care.  In  other 
word^  th:-'  program  of  the  nrf  industry 
is  not  one  "c  assnrc  p''''-r\  oody  m  the 
country  that  th.  y  t^n  c  nt:nue  to  drive 
their  e:i"  ..  hf  did  before  tlie  war.  All 
in  all.  it  piub.io.y  ealls  for  about  a  50  per- 
cent saving  in  the  consumption  of  rubber 
b  •  privately  owned  passenger  cars.  Then 
ihe  industry  proceeds  to  point  out  two 
things  that  seem  to  me  rather  important. 
One  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  uses  for 
private  automobiles  which  are  really  very 
essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of  cur 
economy  which,  in  turn,  is  necessary  to 
the  war  effort  itself.  In  ihe  second  place, 
contrary  to  what  som.e  Government  of- 
ficials have  been  saying,  the  tire  industry 


insists  that  instead  of  preveni.np  people 
from  getting  their  tires  ret.;n  r:  they 
should  actually  be  required  to  C;  ..  Since 
otherwise  an  actual  waste  of  rubber  may 
take  place  through  overuse  of  the  tires 
so  that  they  will  be  no  good  as  scrap  when 
they  are  finally  discarded. 

The  program  of  the  tire  industry  rests 
squarely  upon  two  or  three  assumptions. 
The  first  and  most  important  of  which 
is  that  reclaimed  rubber  can  be  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  tires  with  the  addi- 
tion of  only  a  very  tiny  amount  of  crude 
rubber,  the  exact  figures  being  17.18 
pounds  of  reclaimed  rubber  to  2.23  pounds 
of  crude.  It  is  claimed  that  such  tires 
will  be  good  for  about  10.000  miles  as 
compared  to  the  approximately  40.000 
miles  normally  expected  from  first-grade 
tires  manufactured  before  the  war.  The 
tire  industry  ought  to. know  what  It  is 
talking  about,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  practicability  of  these  tires  made  out 
of  reclaimed  rubber  has  never  yet  been 
fully  tested.  Since,  however,  the  indus- 
try asks  only  for  a  total  of  97,000  tons 
o:  reclaimed  rubber  in  the  next  2-year 
period,  and  since  as  has  heretofore  b-  •  n 
stated,  the  total  production  expect.:  ! 
reclaimed  rubber  will  be  about  67.  000 
tons,  and  since  in  the  'hi id  place,  re- 
claimed rubber  cannot  be  lus^d  for  some 
e^f  the  more  important  nninriry  uses,  the 
proposal  of  the  industry  would  seem  to 
be  reasonable  on  this  score.  Of  rourse, 
Th'-  rrr'r-*  d.!Ticult  as.-nnrpt :f-:  nn'ide  by 
the  tirf  indu>t-v  is  th:i*  ?  o32  t-n,<  of 
rrud'"'  rubber  eriild  b>:'  a:i.''.t:n(  d  ttr  the 
purposes  1*  h.'i<  ]•;  mmd  It  r<'mains  to 
be  ?'■'•  n  wlttth-r  'h-.  War  Pronnr-ien 
Board  v:;l  c-  *hi,-.  Inn  il  th>  indii:-'ry  i^n 
demonstra*'-'  ib;--  'he  rr-*  nf  i*^  jnan  is 
really  p!hr*:eab;.-  tin-  vv.'  n'rl  hi^rdlysecm 
to  b'  :.u-i  ntrt'  an  ;mn'i;n*  n"  devote  to 
the  purpose  cf  k'-epint:  n^  n -^vn-y  mi''-- 
mobile  driving  going.  Tiu-re  are  other 
a.vsumptions,  however,  which  the  Industry 
r::.k..=  w'nlch  may  be  more  diff.i, ii!t  to 
readzt.  The  present  rr^rranr  of  syn- 
thetic production  to  wh:  .h  wo  will  come 
shortly  r;.:i:.  f  .-  a  iiital  output  of  butyl 
rubber  s..phtly  in  t  xcp^.^  rf  21000  tons 
by  the  end  of  194'*  and  f  •:  'hf  pirxiu"- 
tion  of  thiokol  in  the  ani  inn*  f '.  ;  :ne 
27,000  tons  before  th^  end  (  ;  1P43  The 
thiokol  figures,  as  I  am  mlrm  h  ve 
within  the  last  month  been  revised  up- 
ward because  of  new  developments. 
However,  the  program  of  the  rubber  In- 
dustry would  call  for  33.000  tons  of  thio- 
kol and  32,000  tons  of  butyl  which  it  can 
be  seen  is  in  excess  of  the  total  proposed 
production  of  these  ♦>  o  '..  yp.  s  of  synthetic 
rubber,  according  te  Mr  Dnald  Nelson's 
figures  given  to  th<  G.'lette  committee. 
Since  each  type  of  -v-/;  '  .-  rnbh-  •  as 
particular  uses  an;:  i-  .  si;-  any  s;  :  :jr 
certain  purposes  both  military  and  ci- 
vilian, it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
the  War  Production  Board  would  agree 
to  assign  the  entire  output  of  either 
thiokol  or  butyl  to  the  tire  manufacturers 
and  certain  it  is  that  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly assign  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
total  output.  No  man  can  say,  hov/ever, 
that  the  tire  people  rriay  not  develop  new 
improved  methods  of  producing  butyl 
rubber  and.  as  I  have  said,  the  projected 
use  of  thiokol  has  already  been  Increased 
so  that  we  may  conclude  this 
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by  saying  that  while  there  are  veiy  real 
problems  and  uncertainties  conpected 
with  It.  it  may  well  be  that  the  p;  ' 

of  the  tire  industry  will  constitute 
real  contribution  to  the  solution  ^l  this 
prob;em 

THX  PRESENT  PROG1AM  OF   SYNTHrTr^C 
PRODUCTION 

The  main  reliance  of  the  United 
as  well  as  the  United  Nations  for  i  solu- 
tion of  the  rubber  pioblem  is  up^n  the 
development  of  synthetic  rubber 


an  Inexcusable  delay  of  some  5  months, 
dur.ng  which  time  comparatively 
was  accomplished,  a  program  has 
been  decided  upon  and  is  dcfirutely 
way.     There  are  criticisms  to  be 
of  this  program,  one  of  which 
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judgment,  is  that  too  much  atienti  )n  has 
been  paid  to  the  petroleum  peop  e  and 
not  enough  to  the  farm  aicohol    )eople. 
But  since  the  all  important  matttr  is  to 
get  synthet  c  lUbber  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  in  as  large  quanti'  -  pos- 
sible, one  of  the  obvious  thi:.^i        do  is 
for   everyone  to  insist   upon    thi    most 
r2p:d  poss.ble  progress  of  th-    r-   sram 
decided   upon    by    the   War    P.^       -tion 
Beard.     We  can  and  should  try  to  do 
oth-r  things  in  addition  >^ut  it  w(  uld  be 
fatal  to  try  to  get  this  program  c  langed 
again  for  one  of  the  great  d:r!     ;      s  ha3 
been  that  it  has  already  been  ait  red  so 
many    times.      Roughly    speakin  t.    th:s 
program  is  for  the  production  o:  ri^i"    00 
tons  of  synthetic  rubber  per  y-  i;,   me 
full  capacity  to  be  achieved  by  Jaruary  1, 
1944.     Of  this  8C0.0C0-ton  capacit  i.  700- 
000  tens  will  be  of  buna-s  rubber   wh'ch 
is  generally  regarded  by  experts  ;is  even 
better  than  natural  rubber  for  the  mere 
Important   u.ses  such   as  tires.     Of   this 
700  000  tons.  480  000  tons  are  to   3e  pro- 
duced from  petroleum  base,  20.0)0  tons 
from  benzol,  and  200  000  tons  fiom  al 
cohol.    The  other  100  000  tons  ai|e  to  be 
60  000  tons  of  butyl  and  40  000 
necprene.    These  are  specialty   : 
neoprenc.  for  example,  being  es  :ecially 
Important  in  bullet-proof  a;  , M-  -   gaso- 
line tank  picduction.    Buna--  .    manu- 
factured from  a  combination  of  styrene 
and  butadiene  in  the  approximate  pro 


portions  of  1  part  styrene  and 


I  parts 


butadiene.    Apparently  there  is  ro  great 


problem     about    securing    the 


which  will  be  necessary.  It  is  the  buta- 
diene that  constitutes  the  probl  :::  The 
final  product,  of  course,  which  conies 
about  as  a  result  of  this  brinsir!"  to- 


gether of  the  styrene  and  b 
manufactured  into  tires  or  o 


goods  just  like  natural  rubber  w  )u!d  be. 


In  ord:r  to  achieve  this  product 


present  program  calls  for  four  nn,-  plants 
to  make  butadiene  from  alccho  and  it 
appears  likely  that  these  wi;!  b-  '  :.e  first 
ones  to  get  into  production.  I.  ^  .,o  calls 
for  11  plants  to  produce  butadieie  from 
petroleum  and  one  plant  to  produce  it 
from  benzol.  Then  it  calls  for  9  styrene 
plants  and  16  final-process  rubbei  plants 
These  plants  are  all  in  various  s  ;ages  of 
development  and  two  of  them  are  al- 
ready in  production  turning  out  pnished 
synthetic  rubber. 

In  addit.cn  to  this  program  Ctongress 
has  recer.tlj'  passed  special  legislation 
setting  up   an   independent  ag?ncy  to 
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ene  is 
lubber 


on.  the 


manufacture  synthetic  rubber  from  farm 
and   forest    products   using   an   alcohol 
base.    I  voted  for  this  bill  and  on  the 
whole,  I  believe  Congress  was  justified 
in  taking  this  action  because  there  has 
been  enough   evidence   brousht   out   to 
vindicate    the   claim    that    considerably 
greater  consideration  has  been  given  to 
manufacturing   rubber   from   petroleum 
than  has  been  given  to  manufacturing 
it  from  alcohol.    And  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderabie  body  of  evidence  to  indicate  that 
it  can  be  secured  more  quickly  trcm  alco- 
hol than  it  can  from  petroleum,  although 
the  cost  probably  will  be  higher.     Fur- 
thermore, we  have  the  huge  liquor  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  every  bit  of  which 
can  and  should  be  converted  to  produce 
alcohol,  not  alone  for  synthetic  rubber, 
but  also  for  explosives  and  other  necessary 
purposes.    I  am  informed  that  this  proc- 
ess of  conversion  has  already  taken  place 
to   a    very   great   extent.     Comparative 
figures  on  the  cost  of  producing  buta- 
diene from  alcohol  and  frcm  petroleum 
are  not  convincing  to  me  up  to  date,    I., 
however,  appears  to  be  true  that  it  will 
cost  somewhat  less  to  build  the  factories 
to  make  butadiene  frcm  alcohol  than  it 
will  to  build  those  to  make  it  frcm  petro- 
leum, but  it  will  cost  more  to  do  the  ac- 
tual manufacturing  work  in  the  case  of 
alcohol  than  in  the  case  of  petroleum. 
Of  course,  another  factor  that  must  be 
considered  is  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment already  possesses  a  huge  surplus 
of  certain  types  of  grain  to  use  as  rav; 
materials.     The   truth  is   that   no   one 
knows  just  what  the  cost  eventually  will 
be. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  if  we  could 
develop     a     sj'nthetic-i-ubber     industry 
which  would  be  practical  frcm  a  cost 
standpoint  and  v.ould  use  farm  products 
as  a  base  we  might  thereby  develop  a 
long-range  solution  of  one  of  our  most 
pressing  problems.   At  the  moment,  how- 
ever, the  important  thing  is  not  the  raw 
material  out  of  wh-ch  butadiene  can  be 
made,  but,  rather,  the  amount  of  critical 
materials,  notably  steel,  copper,  and  com- 
pressor units,  which  are  required  by  the 
plants  which  will  make  bucadiene.    Here 
again  there  is  conflicting  testimony  as  to 
whether  the  plants  using  alcohol  will  re- 
quire more  or  less  of  these  three  critical 
materials    th?.n    will    the    plants    using 
petroleum.    The  estimates,  however,  on 
the  use  of  critical  materials  are  all  bared 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  petroleum 
process  of  producing  butadiene  will  begin 
with  a  byproduct  of  high  octane  gas  pro- 
duction rather  than  with  the  raw  petro- 
leum itself.     This  byproduct  is  named 
butylene.  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  petro- 
leum  industry   that    the    extraction   of 
butylene  from  high  octane  gasoline  will 
not  hurt  the  airplane  gasoline.    We  hope 
they  are  rieht  about  this,  and  they  prob- 
ably are.    But  if  the  petroleum  process  is 
to  begin  with  the  raw  petroleum  and  go 
through  all  of  the  processes  necessary  to 
produce  butylene,  then  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  alcohol  process  is  quick- 
er  and   requires   less   critical   material. 
Therefore,  once  again  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress was  justified  in  passing  the  Gillette 
bill,  although  I  believe  also  that  a  mistake 
was  made  in  giving  the  new  alcohol  rub- 
ber agency  the  absolute  power  to  requisi- 


tion critical  materials  without  limitation, 
and  I  am  sincerely  afraid  tliis  provision 
in  the  bill  will  cause  a  veto.    One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  action  of  Congress  un- 
questionably was  the  fact  that  it  is  felt 
by  many  Members  that  representatives 
of  the  large  oil  companies  have  so  far 
had  too  much  to  say  about  the  decisions 
that  have  been  made.    It  still  remains  to 
be  seen,  however,  what  success  will  be  had 
in  working  out  the  problem  of  securing 
sufficient  of  the  critical  materials  to  de- 
vote  to  additional  capacity  to  produce 
synthetic  rubber   from  alcohol  v.-ithcut 
crippling  other  parts  of  our  production 
program,  and  v,-hile  we  must  provide  suffi- 
cient rubber  to  meet  not  only  military 
but   really  necessary  civilian   needs  we 
must  not  use  up  critic?  1  materials  in  pro- 
ducing more  rubber  than  we  really  need 
if  in  so  doing  we  would  be  making  it 
impossible  for  us  to  have,  for  example, 
enough  steel  for  ships,  or  e.iough  copper 
for  shells  and  ordnance. 

Another  fact  about  the  battle  between 
alcohol  and  petroleum  is  that  the  Union 
Carbon  &  Carbide  Corporation  has  for  a 
long  time  actually  been  making  synthetic 
rubber  by  an  alcohol  process.  This  com- 
pany will  make  about  80.000  tons  of  the 
total  production  planned  from  alcohol  by 
the  War  Production  Board.  There  are 
many  things  which  could  be  said  in  this 
report  about  specific  companies  and  other 
specific  matters  which  have  been  widely 
discussed  in  the  press.  I  have  tried,  how- 
ever, to  keep  the  thing  en  the  most  prac- 
tical basis  I  knew  how  and  not  to  deal 
in  controversies  of  this  sort. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  will  simply  set  down 
some  of  the  more  important  facts  that 
have  been  discussed. 

First.  The  main  problem  with  regard 
to  rubber  will  come  between  now  and  the 
beg  nning  of  1944. 

S;cond  We  dare  not  use  up  our  supply 
of  ciude  rubber  because  it  is  altogether 
possible  that  no  satisfactory  substitute 
can  be  found  for  it  for  certain  purposes. 

Third.  It  is  unquestionably  necessary 
that  our  civilian  use  of  rubber  be  cur- 
tailed by  at  least  50  percent  below  normal 
and  maybe  more  if  we  are  to  get  safely 
through  this  critical  period. 

Fourth.  Very  rapid  developments  are 
taking  place  in  the  field  of  synthetic 
rubber  production  and  it  is  impossible 
for  anyone  to  predict  at  this  time  what 
new  discoveries  may  be  made  which  will 
be  beneficial  and  which  problems  might 
arise  that  might  be  detrimental. 

Fifth.  The  extent  of  our  military  re- 
quirements and  those  of  our  allies  are  a 
matter  that  only  the  future  can  decide 
but  whatever  else  we  do  we  must  be  cer- 
tain to  fill  those  requirements. 

Sixth.  Certain  civilian  needs  for  rub- 
ber are  just  about  as  important  as  mili- 
tary needs,  because  unless  they  are  met 
we  could  not,  for  example,  build  the  air- 
planes and  ships  which  the  military 
requires. 

Seventh.  Tlie  main  problem  in  syn- 
thetic rubber  production  is  the  problem 
of  getting  enough  critical  materials  to 
build  the  plants  without  taking  them 
away  from  other  uses  which  are  abso- 
lutely vital. 
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E'.Rhih.  A  definite  progrs:r.  ba  b-^  :-; 
undertaken,  plants  are  b-  :  t,  con- 
structed, two  of  them  already  in  produc- 
tion, and  it  is  important  that  this 
program  go  forward  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
blr. 

Ninth.  Congress  has  added  to  this 
program  special  provision  for  a  new 
agency  to  supplement  it  for  manufac- 
turing synthetic  rubber  from  farm  and 
forest  products  but  the  extent  to  which 
this  can  contribute  to  supplying  our  rub- 
ber needs  depends  again  upon  whether 
^r  not  critical  rraterials  can  be  obtained 
for  the  plants  It  also  depends  on 
whether  or  not  the  President  signs  the 
bill. 

Tenth.  There  are  enough  reasons  in 
favor  of  alcohol  as  a  bas*.  for  making 
butadiene  so  that  any  additional  plants 
over  and  above  the  production  now 
planned  for  ought  to  be  alcohol  plants. 

The  situation  is  a  critical  and  difficult 
one.  but  American  patriotism  and  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  have  never  yet  failtu  to 
meet  a  crisis.  They  will  not  fail  this 
time.  Much  could  be  said  in  criticism  of 
the  way  this  whole  rubber  question  has 
been  handle.l.  and.  in  my  judgment,  it  is 
fortunate  that  critical  analysis  of  it  has 
been  undert.  ken  by  such  people  as  Radio 
Commentator  Fulton  Lewis,  the  Gillette 
committee  in  the  Senate,  certain  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  as  well  a^  the  people 
generally.  However,  our  main  job  is  to 
win  the  war.  We  must  get  the  i-i(.b.  ■  we 
will  need  as  quickiy  as  we  can.  And  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  nothing 
will  be  gained  from  this  standpoint  un- 
less we  utilise  every  available  resource. 
What  is  past  is  past;  we  cannot  retrace 
our  steps.  We  must  go  forward  from  this 
point  and  hope  earnestly  for  the  best 
possible  results,  not  only  from  congres- 
sional action  recently  taken  but  even 
more  fundamentally  from  the  program 
already  developed  and  under  way  by  the 
War  Production  Board. 

Once  again  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
I  have  reported  here  as  accurately  as  I 
knew  how  a  composite  picture  of  the 
more  important  things  I  have  learned 
about  Ihis  matter.  I  want  to  make  it 
very,  very  plain  I  am  not  pretending  to 
be  an  expert. 


SSipEiiiildir;.,;  A.ti..tb>>  in  P'^r'tbind. 
Crc:;  -  Krrspr  Pranospl  to  Bi.-ii.l  an 
Am; nil  (A  M.'ge  Cr^r  \'^  ^■■.■.i<  of 
Major   !.nror{anc^  in   Wsr  Lifrirt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Hi?.,  imit^  D,  ANGELL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  24.  1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
20  I  called  attention  to  the  remarkable 
record  which  has  been  established  by  the 
Kaiser  Shipyards  in  Portland  in  the  f  ght 
we  are  waging  to  bring  victory  to  our 


r.  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
the  Henry  J.  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Co.  in 
this  district  had  been  given  an  award  of 
merit  for  their  outstanding  accomplish- 
menis  in  ship  construction.  Mr  Kaiser, 
the  master  mind  at  tl  e  head  of  these 
great  operations,  made  a  memorable 
speech  in  Portland  on  July  19.  in  which 
he  proposed  turning  nine  United  States 
shipyards  into  vast  aircraft  production 
factories  lor  the  building  of  an  immen-se 
feet  of  cargo-carrying  planes  similar  to 
the  70-ton  Mars  which  was  constructed 
by  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.  of  Baltimore 
and  which  recently  made  its  trial  trip. 
We  are  making  great  strides  in  ship  pro- 
duction and  our  accomplishments  in  that 
respect  will  go  down  in  history  as  an 
outstanding  feat  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, our  ships  are  being  sunk  by  enemy 
submarines  faster  than  we  are  produc- 
ing them.  We  have  lost  to  date  approx- 
imately 400  ships,  as  reported  in  the  pub- 
lic press,  since  the  attack  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. It  is  apparent  that  heroic  methods 
must  be  adopted  to  obviate  this  great 
loss  and  to  keep  our  supply  lines  open 
so  that  the  tools  of  war  wlaich  we  are  so 
successfulbv  manufacturing  as  well  as  the 
supplies  an,;  n:atenal  necessary  to  main- 
tain our  fighting  forces  on  the  seven  seas 
and  on  our  far-flung  battle  fronts  may 
be  maintained. 

This  proposal  of  Mr.  Kaiser  is  one  that 
should  command  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
prosecution  ( r"  t  ji  \\ar  program.  Mr. 
Kaiser  declarea.  Ui  reported  in  the  press: 

1  That  submarines  are  threatening  to  sink 
our   ships    faster   than   they   are    built. 

2.  That  not  enough  steel  Is  available  to 
keep  all  existing  shipyards  operating  at  ca- 
pacity. 

3.  That  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
change  a  number  of  yards  over  for  imme- 
diate construction  using  aluminum,  magne- 
sium, and  light  metals. 

4.  That  9  yards,  at  capacity,  each  could 
produce  40  planes  a  montli,  or  5.000  planes 
in  little  more  ihan  a  year. 

5.  Tliat  such  an  armada  could  transport 
500,000  troops  overseas  in  1  day  and  bring 
up  70,000  tons  of  supplies  the  next  day, 
quickly  ending  the  war. 

6.  Tliat  aerial  cargo  ships  would  fit  directly 
Into  the  post-war  situation,  assuring  pros- 
perity with  peace. 

In  my  remarks  of  July  20,  to  which  I 
referred,  I  set  forth  at  some  length  the 
text  of  Mr.  ELaiser's  proposal.  The  broad 
experience  of  this  master  builder  and  the 
remarkable  achievements  he  has  per- 
formed not  only  in  the  construction  of 
ships,  but  in  the  building  of  many  huge 
engineering  structures  throughout  the 
United  States  makes  his  proposal  doubly 
important. 

As  a  part  of  these  remarks.  I  include  an 
article  appearing  in  The  Log  of  June  1942, 
which  gives  a  factual  study  of  the  build- 
ing operations  now  being  carried  on  in 
Portland,  Oreg..  in  my  district,  and  par- 
ticularly the  accomplishments  of  the 
Kaiser  compan:e.<:  wirirh  is  cmrT^fp  evi- 
dence of  the  fac*  u:a-  }i<.i]\\  ,J  K.i^er 
and  his  associates  have  demonstrated 
that  they  are  able  to  carry  out  with  great 
efficiency  and  dispatch  any  engagements 


or  proposals  they  make.    T'  -    /      b  .  -  v 
follows : 

S-  n»Btnu)iNG  AcnvrrT  in  Postuikd.  Orbc. — 
Untu.  Recently  a  Peacetul  Industeiai 
Centtr.  This  Northwest  Citt  Now  Hum- 
ming WrrH  Shiptuid  Work  and  Is  Bucak- 

i-NG  Construction  Rscord6 

FYom  a  peacetime  Industrial  and  jobbing 
center  the  Portland,  Oreg ,  trade  area  ha« 
lunged  into  a  vast  wartime  shipbuilding  ef- 
fort, and  vibrations  from  the  rinplng  buz3 
of  welding  tools,  the  whir  of  machines,  and 
the  hum  of  edging  tools  on  the  quiet  flowing 
Willamette  River  are  already  being  felt  In 
Tokyo   and   Berlin. 

S^lps  have  been  built  in  the  Portland  dis- 
trict for  more  than  a  century.  Early  record« 
Indicate  the  first  ship,  a  little  59-foot  "foren 
after."  was  launched  on  May  19.  1841.  Build- 
ing of  river  boats,  tugs,  barges,  and  offshore 
vessels  continued  through  the  yean.  The 
shipbuilding  industry  fjrew  hand  in  hand 
with  the  nornml,  progressive  development  of 
the  community. 

World  War  I  came  along.  In  15  shipyards 
centering  about  Portland.  72  vessels  were 
buUt  In  the  2  years  of  that  hectic  shipbuild- 
ing era.  Alter  the  w.tj  a  demand  for  ship 
repairs,  river  boats,  craft  for  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  Army  engineers  and  private  owners  con- 
tinued to  some  extent. 

A  number  of  plants,  however,  were  con- 
verted to  make  machlne.%  for  Industry;  and 
sites  which  had  been  used  for  building 
wooden  ships  were  changed  Intc  v.  :  ■;  build- 
ing steel  hulls.  In  1940,  when  America 
started  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  a  war  of 
transportation — a  war  of  ships— faced  the 
Nation,  the  Portland  area  had  a  nucleus  of 
skilled  shipyard  management  and  workers  to 
meet  the  emergency. 

As  the  critical  months  came  along,  the 
old  established  yards  received  contracts  for 
Navy  work,  and  one  newly  Incorporated  yard 
obtained  a  contract  to  build  Uberty  fhlps. 
Yard  expansion  followed.  Today  new  ways, 
new  ship-repair  farilstief:  and  drydocks  are 
being  added  at  the  established  yards,  a  sec- 
ond new  yard  has  laid  Its  first  keels,  and  a 
third  yard  Is  on  Its  way  to  put  high-powered 
steel  tankers  Into  the  water. 

OREGON   SHXPBtTLDINC  COMPANY  BREAKS  RECORDS 

On  a  site  that  wa£  waste  land  in  January 
1941.  workers  at  the  Oregon  ShipbuUdlng  Cor- 
poration's plant  launched  3  hulls,  delivered 
3  ships,  and  put  down  the  keels  for  3  more 
vessels  on  National  Maritime  Day,  May  22. 
The  launchings  were  the  tliirty-seventh,  tlilr- 
ty-elghth,  and  thirty-ninth  hulls  launched 
at  the  yard  in  the  brief  span  of  less  than  8 
months  between  September  27.  1941.  v,hen 
the  first  ship  was  launched,  and  May  22.  1942 
This  is  an  average  of  a  launching  every  6 
days  since  the  first  launching,  but  more  im- 
pressive is  the  record  from  April  1  to  May  22. 
when  15  ships  slipped  down  the  ways  in  the 
Intervening  52  days.  Other  launchings  will 
have  been  made  by  the  time  this  appears  In 
print. 

Launchings  mean  progress  but  the  gap  In 
the  bridge  of  ships  Is  filled  when  deliveries  are 
made.  Here  the  Oregon  yard  has  added  some 
mighty  spans  to  the  bridge  The  record 
stands  at  33  ships  delivered  on  National  Marl- 
time  Day.  beginning  with  the  delivery  of  the 
first  one,  the  Star  of  Oregon,  on  December  31. 
1S41. 

Tlie  yard  has  many  other  firsts  In  the  record. 
Thirteen  ships  were  laimched  In  May.  The 
S.  S.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  was  launched  In 
the  record-breaking  time  of  36  days  from 
'  keel  laying,  and  delivered  10  days  later,  June 
la  new  record  of  46  days  from  keel  laying 
i    to  delivery. 

I  Management  and  workers'  efforts  have  been 
!  recognized  In  many  ways,  not  the  least  of 
'    which  was  when  the  Navy  brcke  precedent 

and  made  this  yard  the  first  Maritime  C-— 
1    mission  plant  to  receive  the  Navy  E  a»  .:j; 
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pIlshmcMt  during  the  : 
the  production  of  Ljbfrty-type   sh 
flag  ».is  presented  to   the  yard  on 
by  Crmnalssioner  Edward  Macauley. 
t-c-  !   the  event  by  dehv( 

th.  r.e  trial  trip  of  another 

lug  a  linrii.  nnd  laying  the  kc.l  for 

Now.    what    makes    the   Oregon 
country's  top  producer?     Company 
the   orv:anlzlrg    genius    of     the 
mean   Edgar  F    Kaiser— is  the  maj 
Then  thrre"<-  labor     Spcke5men  are 
northwest  worlcers  are  b.tter  than 
age.     In  large  pert  family  men.  the 
dei:c?    of    a   conviction    that    a    Par 
agnmst  Japan  is  their  war 

O   A.  Mechlin,  resident  plant  eng 
the  United  States  Maritime  Comral 
lies  more  reasons.    This  yard,  he  says. 
the  few  built  from  scratch.    Here  a 
built  to  turn  cut  Liberty  ships  and 
else.     There   is   no   wasted    time 
comprumislng     construction     meth 
facilities. 

Kal«ers    experts    havs    studied    t 
thoroughly,    piece    by    piece,    from 
stern,   for   production    speed.   Mech 
and  have  developed  preassembly  to 
unparalleled  in  other  yards. 

Job   training   and   Job   analysis 
cooperation  of  an  active  Oregon 
plcymcnt    agency    and    arabiticus 
anxious  to  get  ahead  have  alao  beei. 
factors. 
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KAISES'S  STATTMtNT  TO   Y.\RD  rOfCES 

Significant  in  the  yard  progress  is 
mcnt  published  over  the  signature 
P.  Kai-scr  In  an  Issue  of  the  Bos'ns 
the  plant's  bouse  organ  reproduced 
part: 

"Production  records,   as  such,  ca 
the  war  unless  these  records  in  the 
and  in  the  average  put  us  cut  In  froht 
enemies   In   deliveied    tonnage — 
cargoes  of   weapons  and   equ  pmenjt 
fighting  front.     •     •     •     To  accom] 
we  need  every  resource  to  build  the; 
and  econcm'caliy.    They  must  be  biiilt 
are  tlie  men  to  build  them. 

•Rumors  are  circulated  from  tim 
tbnt  '=ome  companies  are  using  the 
emergency  to  pri  mete  their  own  s 
teres  9.  Such  nuiiors  cannot  Justi 
taired  against  most  companies 
whelming  majority  of  Am?rican  btis 
jUst  UKe  the  overwhelming  ma 
Amirlcan  workmen,  are  Intensely 
their  country  and  arc  making  any 
to  w.n  t^e  war.  You  are  entitled  to 
truth  aU  ut  this  company. 

'•The   truth   Is  that  greater 
the  motive,  and  not  profit*. 

•'The   truth   is    that   the  Kaiser 
yards  were  conuactcd  for  and  bui 
for  the  United  Sutcs  Government 
prcflt. 

"The  trii.n  is  that  any  profit  frbm 
alone,  if  maximum  fees  were  earned 
be  far  below  the  6  p.^rccnt  on  cost 
by  Congress  as  the  limit  con 
earn  on  war  profits. 

•'The  truth  is  tliat  any  and  all 
ships  which  Kalsrr  Co.,  Inc..  shlpjferds 
make  have  te?n  assigned  to  the  Go.- 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  steel 
materia',  scrcly  needed  for  the  p 
ship*,  pli'nes.  and  tanks. 

"The  trutn  i£  that  these  profits, 
will   be  u  rd   to  produce  steel  for 
coast — steel    that    is    needed    for 
purposes  as  well  as  war  production 

"The  truth,  therefore,  is  that  t 
Co..  Inc.,  y:^rds  are  b?ing  built  and 
aolely  for  war-production  purposes 

In  this  yaid.  where  they  are  tu 
ships  aiinoot  faster  than  tiie  M;.r.: 
mi^ioa  name  committee  can  sift 
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history  for  charncters  af^er  whcm  to  name 
the  ships,  the  operating  heads  under  Edc^ar 
F.  Kaiser,  the  youthful  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, are  Albert  Bauer,  chief  engineer  and 
assistant  general  manager;  J.  O.  Murray,  per- 
sonnel manager;  J.  F.  Reis.  secretary  and 
administrative  manager;  Todd  Woodell.  in- 
surance manager  and  executive  assistant;  Ed 
Mitclielson.  superintendent  of  shipwrights 
and  facilltiis;  Russall  Hcffman.  yard  super- 
intendent; Elmer  Hann.  chief  consulting  en- 
gineer; and  Frank  Johnson,  chief  safety 
engineer. 

6.  A.  Mechlin  directs  all  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  work  in  the  Portland  district. 
Among  these  assisting  him  at  the  Oregon 
plant  are  Charles  H.  Walls,  plant  engineer; 
Albert  J.  Eraser,  principal  machinery  inspec- 
tor; and  W  S  Smith,  principal  hull  inspec- 
tor. T.  A.  Hellenthal  is  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  resident  auditor 

Man-hours  to  build  a  Liberty  frelehter  were 
originally  estimated  at  513  000.  Poisibly  the 
Oregon  yard  has  reduced  the  estimate,  but 
at  any  rate,  there  is  plenty  of  work  ahead 
for  the  3 1  .OOa workers  employed  there  to  com- 
plete the  remaining  140  freighters  yet  to  be 
delivered  cut  of  the  total  of  173  so  far  or- 
dered from  the  yard. 

Ki.K.£R    COMPANY.    INC.,    VANCOtTVIR,    WASH. 

•\  sl".ipbuilder  s  dream — assembly-line  pro- 
duction— got  off  to  a  quick  start  on  January 
15  on  ihe  north  shore  of  the  Columbia  River, 
east  ol  Vancouver.  Here  on  a  187-acre  site 
with  more  than  a  mile  of  shoreline  on  which 
to  build  the  plant,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$20.00C.0O0.  a  crew  of  construction  forces 
soon  grew  to  more  than  2,000.  and  12  weeks 
later  '  keep  em  rolling  "  becnme  a  shipyard 
war  cry. 

For  on  April  15  the  first  keel  v.-as  laid.  This 
was  folloived  by  keel  plates  being  laid  one  a 
week  upart  until  May  15  when  the  fourth 
hull  WHS  started.  And  thus  is  recorded  the 
fust  chapter  in  the  construction  of  nn  or;g- 
i'.a  Oder  lor  65  Libcny  ireighters  to  tne 
Kaifcr  Co  ,  Inc  .  Vancouver.  Wash. 

What  about  this  ££sembly-line  production? 
Maybe  a  miracle  is  about  to  happen.  Some 
may  say  it  can't  be  done;  but  rising  today  is 
the  dt-ck  hctxse  assembly  building  within 
whose  vast  wails  the  greatest  single  piece  of 
prefabricaticn  in  mcdern  shipbuiid.ng  will 
take  piace.  Here  will  be  built  coiv.plete  deck 
houses  seven  at  a  time,  we'ghing  200  tons 
eoch.  47  rooms  apiece.  They  will  be  com- 
plete from  plumbing  to  electric  fixtures,  from 
galiev  to  showers. 

Thej'  are  to  be  erected  on  an  assembly  lire. 
Each  one  will  be  started  on  giant  40-tcn  steel 
sleds  nnd  moved  forward  on  greased  skids. 
Shaped  steel  will  be  moved  from  the  plate 
thcp  to  the  assembly  building  to  be  fabri- 
cated into  sections  weichmg  up  to  e.ght  tens. 
Flat  cars  and  trailers  vvill  move  the  sections 
to  the  deck  house  building  where  sections 
Will  be  v.clded  together.  As  each  specialized 
craft  finishes  Its  part,  tne  sled  will  be  skidded 
ahead  to  the  next  department. 

The  ship,  when  launched  in  the  ways  near- 
by, will  be  toued  into  the  deck  house  slip. 
Here  two  mammoth  bridge  cranes  will  lift  the 
com.pletely  assembled  deck  house  onto  the 
hull.  Just  how  to  lift  the  enormous  weight 
Without  wracking  and  twisting  partitions  and 
sections  is  a  sizable  engineering  feat.  Eiich 
of  the  cranes  is  ce=igned  for  135- ton  capac.ty. 
Bracini»  will  be  placed  between  bulkheads  in 
the  upper  deck.  Load  factors  have  been  cal- 
culated and  16  lift  points  to  eqtialize  the 
lead  determined.  All  woodwork,  all  paint- 
ing all  llnocum.  even  the  ftirni  h  rgs  will 
be  in  place.  Vae  deck  houses  will  be  welded 
to  the  hull.  It  Is  Citimated  the  time  requi.cd 
for  this  welding  will  be  one  shift.  Schedules 
call  for  a  completely  assembled  deck  houce  to 
emerge  from  the  acsembiy  building  every  86 
hours. 

The  yard  Is  so  designed  that  hull  substruc- 
ture construction  will   be  similarly  stream- 


lined. At  least  there  will  be  less  congestion 
on  the  ways  and  at  the  outfitting  deck,  and 
In  any  event  the  superstructure  assembly  line 
m^ans  ships  will  be  ready  for  sea  quicker,  and 
therein  lies  the  success  of  the  shipbuilder's 
dream. 

KAISEl    CO  ,    INC.,    SWAN    ISLAND 

The  birthplace  of  the  first  ship  launched  in 
Portland,  and  more  recently  the  municipal 
airport  is  fast  taking  shape  as  the  Swan  Is- 
lanc  plant  of  the  Kai.'^v?r  Co.  At  this  site 
building  of  fifty-six  523 '4 -foot  long.  68-foot 
beam,  and  30-fcot  draft  steam-driven  tankers 
Is  planned. 

Building  an  assembly  line  that  will  turn  out 
these  high-powered,  big-tonnage  oil  tankers 
in  8  weeks  is  big  biislnesis.  but  this  is  the  goal 
set.  New  prefabricating  methods  far  ahead 
of  Ihi  best  tanker  yards  In  America  promise 
to  cut  tanker  construction  records  in  half. 
First  keel  laying  Is  scheduled  for  July  and 
first  launching  in  October. 

COMMERCIAL    IRON     WOP.KS     BtnLDS     FIRST     ALL- 
WELDFD    BARGE 

The  Commercial  Iron  Works  is  one  of  the 
older  yards.  The  company  was  started  25 
years  ago  with  William  T.  Casey  as  president. 
Founded  originally  as  a  machine  shop,  a  side 
line  of  ship  repairing,  conversion,  and  build- 
ing quickly  developed.  The  concern  has  spe- 
cialized in  welded  marine  construction  and 
claims  to  have  built  the  first  all-welded 
br.rge  In  this  country,  and  alro  lays  claim 
to  having  the  second  largest  covered  ways 
In   the  country. 

William  T.  Casey  died  In  1934.  but  the  com- 
pany is  still  operated  by  the  Casey  Interests. 
Winston  W.  Casey  Is  now  president  and  Ed- 
ward L.  Casey  vice  preisdent,  both  being  sons 
of  William  T.  Casey.  Under  their  manage- 
ment a  complete  machine  shop  and  foundry 
Is  operated  as  one  division,  ard  a  rapidly 
expanding  shipyard  as  a  second  division.  Tail- 
shafts,  cas.ings,  fittings,  structural  steel 
shapes,  and  all  types  of  machine  work  are 
turned  out  at  the  foimdry  for  the  shipyard 
division,  and  for  Industry,  ship  repair,  and 
conversion   work,   and  for   ether   yards. 

At  the  shipyard  four  net  tenders  were 
completed  and  turned  ever  to  the  Navy  last 
yerir.  and  work  started  on  seven  steel  mine 
sweepers.  Keels  for  the  first  two  mine  sweep- 
ers were  laid  in  July  1941,  the  next  two  in 
August.  Launchings  started  In  January  and 
have  continued  With  consistent  regularity 
ever  since.  The  yard  also  has  contracts  for 
con.structlon  of  sub  chase.'-s  and  seagoing  tu^^s, 
ccnversji^n  Jobs,  and  was  recently  the  only 
bidder  for  repairing  Govemm-'nt  dredges, 
while  the  building  department  is  bu-^y  con- 
Etiurting  eddltlons  to  the  repair  and  dry- 
dockmg  facilities. 

ALBINA    YARD    STAGES    TRIPLE    LAUNCHING 

The  Albina  Engine  &  Machln"  Works, 
Inc.  headed  by  George  R.dgers  and  L.  R. 
Hiism,  is  another  of  the  older  yards  which 
has  been  expanded  ard  is  mrkmg  demands 
on  the  labor  and  Industrial  supply  market. 
Builders  of  163-foot  steel  subchasers,  keel 
for  the  first  one  was  laid  on  September  1. 
1941.  and  the  hull  launched  en  January  5. 
Another  went  into  the  water  on  January  22. 
On  February  14.  at  the  launching  of  the 
third  one,  the  Navy  "E'  pennant — first  one 
to  be  given  a  Portlr nd  yard — was  presented 
to  the  plant  by  Commander  Charles  E.  Hfo- 
bard.  U.  S.  N. 

Net  satisfied  with  that  record  management 
and  workers  made  plans  for  other  records  and 
at  15-mlnute  Intervals  on  April  27  sent  three 
of  the  "baby  destroyers"  into  Portland's 
harbor. 

WILLAMCTTE   CO.   CONTr,ACTS  TOTAL   MANY 
MILLIONS 

Organized  primarily  to  build  logging  loco- 
motives and  engines  the  Willamette  Iron  & 
i    Steel  Co.  supplied  engines  and  fittings  for  the 
I   sh'pbuilding  industry  In  the  first  World  War 
I   and  a  large  Industrial  plant  w:is  developed. 
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After  the  1914-18  war  the  organization  was 
held  together  by  orders  from  the  paper  and 
pulp,  lumber,  and  other  industries.  Fortu- 
nately, the  concern  was  in  a  pesiticn  to  exe- 
cute orders  from  the  United  States  MariUme 
Commission  and  Pacific  coast  shipbuilders  for 
ship  part£ — including  orders  running  into 
milllcns  for  reciprocating  steam  engines — 
when  the  country  came  cut  of  the  fog  and 
crpshcd  into  the  stern  reality  that  ships. 
ships,  and  more  ships  is  a  battle  cry  of  t?ie 
republic  and  not  merely  the  slogan  of  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States. 

Shipbuilding  contracts  followed,  including 
contracts  for  ccnversicn  work,  and  for  new 
construction  consisting  of  mine  layers  to  the 
end  that  total  contracts  involved  in  the  wir 
eSTort  held  by  the  company  today  aggregate 
well  into  many  millions. 

Keel  cf  the  firet  mine  layer  was  laid  rn 
July  12.  1941.  and  on  May  19.  1942.  the  hull 
was  launched.  Christened  as  the  U.  S.  S. 
Caiskill.  the  ship  will  cost  $12,500,000  when 
completed.  She  is  the  costliest  and  largest 
naval  vessel  ever  to  be  built  in  Portland. 
Tlie  progress  made  on  th  s  and  other  work 
at  the  yard  was  given  recognition  In  Febru- 
ary when  the  Navy  "E"  award  was  presented 
to  President  Am.edec  M.  Smith  by  Commander 
Charles  Hibfcard.  supervisor  of  shipbuilding 
for  the  Navy  in  Oregon,  at  ceremonies  pre- 
sided over  by  the  ccrperaticn  executive  vice 
present.  Austin  E.  Flegel. 

Adjoining  property  was  recently  acquired, 
.and  provision  is  being  made  for  additional 
outfitting,  repair,  and  conversion  decks.  Al- 
ready employing  thousands,  the  employment, 
the  training  cf  additional  help  and  their 
transport  are  growing  pains  developing  with 
the  expansion  program. 

HOUSING    AND    WORKIHIS'    TRANSPORT    ARE 
PROBLEMS 

For  all  these  plants  workers  .Are  needed, 
31.000  at  Oregon  Ship,  30,000  at  Vancouver, 
more  at  Swan  Island.  In  addition  to  those 
at  Willamette.  Commercial  Iron  Works,  and 
the  Albina  Co.  yards.  At  other  yards,  barges, 
patrol  vessels,  life  boats,  and  tugs,  are  under 
construction.  Portland  foundries  and  ma- 
chine shops  are  turning  out  engines  and  ship 
fittings  fcr  these  and  other  shipyards  over 
the  Nation.  One  hundred  thou.sand  or  more 
workers  are  engaged  in  the  field  where  only 
a  fev/  thousand  were  employed  2  years  ago. 

People  d'^Iccated  by  the  drying-up  of 
peacetime  bu-iness  arc  fillms  a  P-^rt  of  the 
demand.  Relief  workers,  men  engr.ged  in 
Work  Projects  Adminlsi  ration  and  Public 
Works  Administration  projects,  high-school 
boys  and  girls,  barbers,  automobile  salesmen, 
steamship  agency  people,  and  other  long-time 
rcsld  -nts  of  Portland  are  finding  work  in  the 
plants  allied  with  the  shlpbuHdng  ellort. 
Restaurant  and  hotel  workers  have  heard  the 
cry  of  Improved  pay  at  the  shipyaids.  as 
have  the  clerical  forces  in  stores  and  offices. 
These  present  no  ho-asing  problem. 

But  they  alone  f.rc  not  enough.  From 
Montana,  from  Idaho,  from  Chicago,  from 
Georgia,  from  Oregon  and  V/ashington  com- 
munities, from  ail  over  the  Nation,  m'l'n  and 
women  have  come  to  the  district.  Where 
they  will  sleep  and  eat  is  a  problem.  A 
miner  difficulty  is  the  transition  of  service 
workers  into  shipyard  workers  to  the  point 
where  some  restaurants  and  business  houses 
are  experiencing  difficulty  in  serving  the 
Increased  patronage. 

So  there  is  a  housing  and  boarding  problem. 
This  is  being  circumvented  to  a  definite  ex- 
tent by  erection  of  dormitory  buildings  in 
connection  with  the  Swan  Island  and  Van- 
couver yard  construction,  and  housing  proj- 
ect developments  at  Vancouver  and  elsewhere 
In  th9  district.  These  projects  have  had  to 
run  the  scale  of  priorities,  and  pats  thro'Jgh 
the  throes  of  building-material  scarcities, 
condemnation  proceedings,  and  lack  of  skilled 
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artisans;  but  in  spite  cf  these  difficulties  there 
are  bright  spots  in  the  housing  problem. 

BOATS,    TRAINS,    AND    BUSSES    FOR    SIUPTARO 
WORKERS 

Hctislng  and  feeding  new  and  old  residents, 
however,  is  only  half  the  story.  Their  trans- 
port b.ick  and  forth  to  work  entails  compli- 
cations. Group  plans  have  been  of  some  as- 
sistance. At  one  yard  the  average  number 
of  workers  in  and  out  of  the  yard  in  private 
cars  has  increased  from  1.5  to  3  5.  Even  so, 
public  conveyances  are  overloaded,  and  traffic 
lanes  are  congested. 

Alleviation  cf  this  problem  is  being  over- 
come in  various  ways.  The  Kaiser  Co.  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Russell  Towboat 
&  Moorage  Co.  to  operate  femes  from  the 
Oregon  side  to  the  Vancouver  yard.  This 
service  will  use  500-pasEenger  ferries  which 
will  dock  on  the  Oregon  side  directly  across 
the  Columbia  from  the  Vancouver  yard,  and 
at  a  point  near  the  center  of  the  mile-long 
front  of  the  Vancouver  yard.  A  parking  area 
of  85  acres  has  been  purchased  on  the  Oregon 
side. 

The  Maritime  Commission  has  requisi- 
tioned two  San  Francisco  Bay  ferries.  These 
will  operate  on  the  Willamette  River  between 
Swan  Island  and  Oregon  shipyards  and  ter- 
minals on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  river 
in  the  central  business  district.  V/lth  a 
capacity  of  3.500  men  each,  it  Is  estimated 
men  will  be  carried  from  downtown  to  the 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation  plant  in  30 
minutes. 

Arrangements  are  also  under  way  for  trains 
of  12  to  15  cars  each  to  operate  between 
downtown  Portland  and  the  Kaiser  Co..  Inc., 
Vancouver  yard. 

To  feed  the  ferry  and  train  systems  the 
Maritime  Commission  has  approved  the  pur- 
chase of  150  busses,  which  will  become  a 
part  of  the  Portland  Ti-action  system  but  will 
be  used  solely  for  shipyiird  workers.  Thread- 
ing in  from  all  sections  of  Portland,  it  is 
intended  that  these  basses  will  operate  in 
and  out  of  the  downtown  ferry  and  train 
terminals. 

In  a  discussion  before  the  Portland  Ship- 
ping Club.  Mayor  Earl  Riley  announced  ex- 
tended use  of  the  Willamette  v.as  being 
studied  in  anticipation  that  5  to  12  barges  of 
400  capacity  each  could  be  acquired  for  trans- 
pi- rt  of  defense  workers,  as  well  as  others,  to 
and  from  work,  and  that  the  use  of  elephant 
trains,  such  as  used  at  the  San  Francisco 
fair,  is  a  possibility. 

Yes.  verily,  the  Portland.  Oreg,.  area  zooms 
into  a  major  shipbuilding  effort,  and  truly 
It  Is  a  story  of  the  bui-cher.  the  baker,  and 
the  candlestick  maker,  ships,  housing,  busses, 
and  organizing  genius. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  27  (legislative  day  of 
*  Thursday,  July  23),  1942 

Mr.  NORPIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimo'ds  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  David  E.  Lilienthal,  Chair- 
man of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
before  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  on  July  9,  1942. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  more  than  half  a  million  homos,  farms, 
factories.-  and  places  of  business  in  almost  a 
thousand  communities  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  electric  service  today  Is  being  fur- 
nished as  a  public  business.  Tlie  genera ticn 
cf  electricity  in  enormous  quantities  and  Its 
transmisrlon  over  thous-ards  of  miles  cf  elec- 
tric lines  is  the  responsibility  of  a  pubUc  cor- 
poration, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
The  Job  of  bringing  those  billions  of  kllowatr- 
hours  Into  th?  communities  themselves  a-d 
directly  to  the  householder,  the  storekeeper, 
the  factory  operator,  and  the  farmer  is  a  rc- 
sporsibility  that  In  this  Tenncfsee  Valley  is 
carried  by  the  municipalities,  the  county  ar- 
s-ciations.  and  the  electric  membership  co- 
operatives— 128  In  number.  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  a  national  corporation,  and  the 
local  agencies  who  own  and  operate  these 
public  distribution  systems,  are  partners  in 
this  huge  enterprise,  a  partnership  cf  mu- 
tual Interest  and  mutual  dependence. 

Nowhere  else  In  this  country  will  you  find 
an  undertaking  like  this.  In  this  rcspuct.  r.a 
in  others,  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  is 
unique.  It  has  been  said  that  In  this  Valley 
we  are  conducting  an  experiment.  In  a  sense 
that  is  true,  but  il  by  that  is  meant  some- 
thing on  a  small  scale,  of  test  tube  size,  it 
certainly  dees  not  apply  here  in  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  region.  For  from  the  smallest  be- 
ginnings in  1933.  the  peoples  investment  In 
electricity  supply  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  now 
has  invested  In  power  production  and  trans- 
mission facilities  a  total  of  more  than  $350.- 
000.000.  The  municipalities  and  cooperatives 
d  stributing  this  power  have  an  investment 
in  excels  of  $100,000,000.  a  total  of  more  than 
$i50.0CO,000.  Tjie  value  cf  the  prodt  ct  of  this 
system  runs  Into  large  figures  indeed.  The 
power  produced  by  the  Tennessee  River  sys- 
tem in  the  12  months  ending  May  31  was  sold 
for  S4'..O0O.CO0,  and  for  the  present  fiscal  year, 
the  revenues  will  be  more  than  $56.000  000. 
Viewed  strictly  as  a  business  enterprise— and, 
cf  course,  it  is  far  more  tha?!  that — the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  Us  a.-^soclalcd 
distributors  0^  electricity  rcpreeent  a  big 
business  even  when  measured  alonps'de  the 
larj'est  buftness  corporations  of  America. 

We  In  this  valley  know  that  the  region 
has  made  great  strides  In  the  development 
of  it?  resources,  its  minerals  and  forest*  and 
tran.'porutlon  and  farms.  When  war  came 
the  Tennessee  Valley  was  ready,  perhcps 
more  quickly  than  any  other  rtglcn  of  Am'T- 
Ica.  to  lake  a  large  share  of  the  additional 
burden  that  war  Imposes  on  industry  and 
agriculture.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  wo 
converted  from  business  to  war  quickly  and 
In  a  way  that  has  stirred  the  intere.st  and 
approbation  cf  the  whole  country.  When 
the  v/ar  began,  this  valley  was  alreedy  In 
motion  toward  resource  development  and 
Industrial  expansion;  the  demands  of  the 
war  changed  our  pace  but  we  were  ready  for 
the  change.  The  readiness  of  this  valley  was 
based  largely  upon  the  vast  resource  of  low- 
co?t  electricity  from  this  great  river,  dis- 
tributed under  our  unique  nations' -local 
partnership.  The  key  to  tiie  future  of  this 
region  will  be  the  18  000.000.000  kl'cwatt- 
hours  of  electricity  a  year  that  will  be  here 
available.  18,000.000.000  kilowatt-hours  of 
tireless,  flexible  energy,  the  second  largest 
output  of  electricity  in  the  V/f  stern-  Hrml- 
sphere,  two-thirds  as  much  electricity  here 
In  this  one  valley  as  all  the  utilities  In  the 
Nation    produced   when    World   War    No.    1 

About  4  years  ago  the  city  of  Knoxville 
took  over  the  electric  distribution  system  in 
this  city.  You  were  the  first  large  ccm- 
munlty  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  take  toij 
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TrnntaBcc  cities  and  cooperatives,  wuh  the 
Tcnnessr*  Valley  Author:ty  handet  over 
checks  in  a  total  of  almoet  *aO  CXM.OCO  a  id  be- 
c«me  the  owners  of  electric  systems  serving 
uas  cf  thousands  of  Tcnnesseeaiis.  In  west 
Tonnessee.  in  northern  Alabama  a;.  .\!  ■ 
si3*;ppl.  in  Georgia,  in  North  Caroh: 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  in  a  large  segment  of 


Kentucky,  this  same  process  has  taken 


The  "T.  V.  A  Idea'  of  power  distribution 
rests  squarely  upon  the  princ.ple  of  local 
(-wner:?hip  and  local  distribution  of  jower 
U  IccAl  ccinmunltifs  do  a  good  job.  it  their 
management  Is  elBclent,  then  the  ?ntire 
enterprise  succeeds.  If  local  distrlbutw  n  be- 
comes lax  and  careless,  and  especlallj  if  it 
becomes  politically  managed  rather  than 
managed,  as  it  is  now.  by  business  prin;lplcs 
then  the  whole  Tennessee  Valley  Auticrity 
project  Is  threatened  with  failure.  Thus 
far  no  one,  I  beMeve,  would  deny  thi  t  the 
distribution  of  electricity  by  the  local  ccra- 
niunltles  and  cooperatives  in  the  Ten  lessee 
Valley  has  on  the  whole  been  highly  satis- 
factory 

Take  the  record  here  In  the  city  of  ICnox- 
Tille  durtng  these  4  years  of  operation  as  an 
example  Here  Is  a  flr.anclal  succe?^-;  .«'nry 
for  which  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  : 
»n3rwhere  In  public  or  private  busine^ 
have  Increased  your  revenues  almost 
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your  largest  institutions.  It  is  one 
mo5t  succes.«ful  Qnancial  enterrr  • 
found  anywhere. 

KncxviUe  Is  by  no  me*»ns  a  lone  "xinple; 
it  Is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exc<  ption. 
The  city  of  Chattanooea.  Tennessee 
Authoritys  largest  munlcir-al  customer  for 
power,  had  over  a  million  dollar*  net  c:  err.t- 
ln«  income  in  the  past  12  months,  aid  in- 
creased  its  sales  by  40  ;*rceni  in  2- ,  yi  ars  of 
operation.  Tlie  financial  story  of  Na^hviUe 
after  30  months  of  operation  Is  another  case 
of  brilliant  managerial  success.  Nor 
story  ccnflred  to  the  larest  cities  iJy  any 
means  The  figures  for  the  scores  cf  dis- 
tributors taken  as  a  group  toil  a  i  milar 
story  cf  continued  expansion  and  scv^ 
prosperous  financial  ccndiuons.  Tht 
cities  and  towiia  have  made  remarks . 
OJ-ds,    HuntsvUle.  Ala  ;  M.iryvUle.  Loud<in.  and 
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cent  from  November  '.  ' 

viUe  citizens  have  Inr:^   -'"i  • 

power  Jjy  70  percent  a:    1  *i      : 

cf  electricity  has  incre.i  c'l  2 

the  year  ending  May  31.  1942 

this  community  derived  a  net  r;,p 

come  of  1875.000.  after  deducting  d  ;  r» 

and   taxes  both  In  generous  amounts 

earned  a  net  return  on  ycur  li.vp^t.T.J^r. 

over  12  percent.     Since  4'^  percf :. ' 

cent   is  today  a  liberal  rate  of  re:,.;::. 

accurate  to  say  that  the  property  thrt  you 

bought  4  years  ago  for  five  and  ot  -h 

lion  dollars  today  has  a  value  on  u:    * 

basis,  cf  from  13  to  1 '^   rr:       in  dollar 

doleful   prcdict'.ons  wp    r-    ci   some   ye 

sound   rather   amu'^ing   trday   as  we   Review 

your  remarkable  achievement 

Nor  Is  the  war  responsible  for  this  Jccom 
pltPhment      Ycur    rerord    was    notable 
the  very  b^'glnnine      Y"u  hnve  already  letired 
bonds  in  the  sum    *  ^'■i'  and  have  i  total 

earned  surplus  o:  ?.  'sX  l*  J.  which  1? 
than  a  fourth  cf  your  original  Inves  raent 
Rates  have  been  drastically  reduced,  and  the 
householder  In  KncxviUe.  who  In  1S3  3  was 
paying  $5  60  for  100  kilowatt-hours.  15  new 
and  has  bten  paying  12  50  to  the  Knpxville 
City  .system — less  than  half 

By  eve.'-y  measure  of  financial  souiJdness. 
the  Knoxville  Electric  Power  B>3ard  is  a 
trlpIe-A   Institution.     It    Is  not   only  one  of 
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private  or  puoac,  pay  its  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  government.  The  Valleys  electric  dis- 
tr.buticn  systems  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  are  both  doing  Just  that.  Yo\.r 
Power  Board  here  in  Knoxville  in  1941  set 
aside  1214,000  out  of  total  revenues  ot  $2,640.- 
000  for  tax  purposes.  Payments  were  made 
to  the  city  of  Knoxville.  to  Knox  County, 
and  the  four  surrounding  counties.  The  pay- 
ments were  larger  in  each  case  than  the 
former  taxes  on  the  property  taken  over  from 
the  private  company  by  the  city  of  Knox- 
ville. The  other  distributors  of  Tennessee 
Valley  Auth(jrity  power  are  likewise  mak- 
ing tax  payments  or  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes  This  year  the=e  pavments  by  local 
apencles  will  exceed  $1,850,000.  This  sum,  to- 
gether With  the  payment  of  $1,860,000  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Autiiority  In  lieu  of  taxes 
during  the  present  year — a  total  of  83,710,- 
000 — gives  assurance  that  local  and  State 
government  In  the  area  will  receive  $900,000 
In  excess  of  former  property  taxes  paid  on 
these  properties  by  the  utility  companies,  and 
greater  than  all  previous  utility  payments, 
including  such  levies  as  business  and  fran- 
chise taxes. 

If  this  trend  of  financial  success  and  large 
surpluses  continues,  then  after  the  war  the 
people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  in- 
diistrles  of  this  region  can  rest  assured  that 
low  as  their  power  rates  and  chsu-ges  are  now, 
they  Will  then  be  even  lower.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  some  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  com- 
munity systems  have  already  reduced  their 
r.itcs  below  the  standard  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  rates.  Here  Is  a  bit  of  irony: 
S-irne  communities  were  embarrassed  by 
lar^e  cash  siupluses;  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  asked  them  not  to  reduce  their 
rates.  For  to  do  so  now  would  increase  civil- 
Ian  use  of  power  needed  for  the  war.  So 
we  suggested  to  these  prosperous  friends 
that  they  turn  part  of  the  fat  surplus  bacic 
to  their  customers  in  the  form  of  War  Bonds, 
and  this  has  been  done. 

The  future  of  our  Valley  and.  indeed,  of 
the  VI  hole  country,  depends  upon  the  wide 
and  abundant  u.^e  of  electrical  energy — the 
substitute  for  human  energy — available  at 
the  lowest  pobsible  cost.  Whether  we  of  the 
Valley  will  grasp  this  giow.ng  opportunity 
depends  upon  whether  we  continue  business 
management  of  our  distribution  systems,  or 
uhether  we  permit  politics  to  take  the  place 
of    business   principles. 

W^ith  very  few  exceptions,  electric  distribu- 
tion in  the  cit.es.  towns,  and  cooperatives  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley,  has  been  conducts  as 
a  business;  It  has  not  been  under  the  thumb 
cf  local  or  State  politics.  You  know  there  has 
been  no  politics  in  your  electric  sysrtem  here 
il  KncxviUe.  for  example,  nor  is  there  any 
evidence  that  there  is  likely  to  be,  in  the  fore- 
fceable  future.  At  the  very  outset  a  board 
cf  commissioners  was  appointed  consisting 
ai  Independent  business  and  professional 
men  of  standing  in  the  community.  They 
accepted  their  positions  of  responsibility  as  a 
civic  duty  and  opportunity,  not  as  a  political 
pay-o^  nor  as  a  way  of  furthering  the  po- 
litical fortunes  of  any  person,  party,  or  fac- 
tion. They  appointed  as  superintendent  of 
operations  the  best  manr.ger  they  could  fi:  d, 
a  man  whose  qualifications  were  not  pohtcal 
ones.  tu'.  oulv  that  he  knew  how  to  manr.re 
one  of  Knoxville's  principal  business  enter- 
prises. So  far  as  I  know  you  here  In  Knox- 
\.i;e  have  scrupulously  hewn  to  that  line 
cf  op«^tlng  that  system  as  a  business,  and 
jou  are  to  be  congratulated  for  your  record. 

When  poitlcs  walks  In  the  door  of  manage- 
mt-n:,  busiiic:^  principles  are  kicked  out  the 
window.  This  Issue  o'  political  management 
versus  buslne^  management  has  br>en  before 
the  people  of  this  Valley  In  recent  months. 
The  Tenne.isi«e  Valley  Authority's  policy  of 
ke«>pin^  ou*  of  Jx^l!tl■^^•  ai/!  of  keeping  politics 


out  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
recently  been  under  the  most  powfrful  and 
determined  kind  of  attack  in  Wa-shingtcn. 
The  issue  was  clear:  Should  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  continue  its  policy  of  business  man- 
agement or  should  it  become  fair  game  of 
poUticlans  and  political  factions?  Upon  this 
Issue  turns  the  answer  to  such  questions  as 
these:  Should  contracts  be  awarded  as  a  re- 
ward for  political  efforts?  Should  engineers 
and  technicians  be  appointed  or  jiromoted 
because  of  their  political  friends  and  politi- 
cal services  and  political  views?  She  aid  dams 
bs  located,  shoiild  transmission  lines  be  built. 
for  business  and  engineering  reasons  or  for 
poUtical  reasons? 

That  attack  was  turned  back.  We  have 
been  promised  that  it  will  be  resumed,  and 
I  doubt  not  it  will.  But  for  the  present  It 
ctrtainly  has  failed.  The  reason  that  this 
attempt  wa-  defeated  was  simply  this:  The 
people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  ur.derstood 
the  issue  and  vigorously  and  unmistakably 
made  known  their  views.  It  is  significant 
that  It  was  the  voluntary  organlzjitlons  of 
citizens  In  the  chambers  of  commerce,  civic 
clubs,  and  business  and  professional  men  not 
usually  participating  in  public  matters  who 
were  most  active  In  expressing  th'^mselves. 
The  pecple  of  this  Valley,  and  particularly 
this  State,  sent  to  Washington  their  answers 
to  the  question,  "Should  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  be  operated  on  a  political  basis?" 
In  the  form  of  a  thunderous  "No."  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  directors  are  suf- 
ficiently apprised  of  the  facts  of  life  to  know 
that  this  is  not  the  last  effort,  as  Indeed  it 
has  not  been  the  first,  to  change  the  very 
foundations  upon  which  rest  the  work  of  this 
organization  and  with  It  the  prospects  for 
this  region.  But  for  the  moment  the  first 
front — the  front  at  Washington — has  been 
held. 

But  the  people  of  the  Valley  must  be  on 
guard  against  the  opening  of  a  second  front 
in  the  battle  to  make  this  region  the  spoils 
of  a  narrow  and  old-fashioned  kind  of  politics. 
We  are  deeply  distressed  and  conct^rned  by 
indications  of  an  effort  to  Infiltrate  politics 
Into  the  municipalities  and  cooperatives  dis- 
tributing Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power. 
If  this  same  movement  that  sough"  to  put 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  lt=€lf  into 
politics  should  now  be  successftil  In  pushing 
local  distribution  systems  Into  politics,  if 
It  should  be  successful  in  making  tie  distri- 
bution of  electricity  a  political  rather  than 
a  business  function,  then  this  region  will 
suffer  grievous  Injury. 

I  don't  need  to  expand  on  what  happen* 
when  political  management  of  an  electric 
distribution  system  pushes  out  business 
management.  You  know  that  then  the  elec- 
tric lineman  who  keeps  your  service'  reliable 
Is  employed  not  for  what  he  knows  but  for 
whom  he  knows.  Contracts  for  materials 
or  for  Insurance,  etc.,  go  to  the  man  who  Is 
In  political  favor.  Extensions  of  lines,  Im- 
provements of  service  to  your  factory  or  your 
part  of  the  city  or  county  depend  upon  how 
ycu  voted,  how  much  ycu  contributed  to  a 
political  war  chest  or  slush  fund.  Bills  for 
electricity  are  not  always  pnld  when  the  cus- 
tomer Is  on  the  Inside  track  politically  and 
the  rest  of  you  make  up  the  difference.  And 
when  election  time  comes  around,  the  electric 
system  that  Is  owned  by  all  the  people  and  is 
one  of  the  community's  finest  assets  becomes  ' 
something  that  a  certain  kind  of  i:ollticlan 
can  trade  for  support.  Promises  are  held  out 
of  Jobs,  of  contracts,  of  favors,  all  t<5  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  assets  of  what  Is  the  property 
of  every  citizen. 

The  efficiency  and  low  cost  of  operation 
that  mark  the  record  here  In  Knoxville.  and 
In  almost  all  the  communities  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  to  date,  depend  upon  juslnesa 
management.  Political  management  wlU 
boost  those  costa;  that  always  happens.     Po- 
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lltlcal  management  will  Inevitably  lead  to 
Increased  rates  for  electricity  in  the  Tennes- 
see Valley.  Political  management  will  dis- 
courage and  perhaps  reverse  the  trend  of 
Increased  commercial  development  of  this 
region.  Businessmen  have  learned  to  dis- 
trust politically  managed  enterprises  and 
to  distrust  communities  in  which  political 
and  not  business  management  is  the  rule  in 
public  service. 

Now  if  the  pecple  cf  any  community  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  prefer  that  elecuicity  suppiy 
in  their  local  community  should  b?  en  a 
political  basis  they  certainly  have  the  unques- 
tioned right  to  that  choice.  In  a  democracy, 
tliat  is  clearly  their  affair.  If  the  people  of 
Tenne-s?e  should  decide  that  they  want  the 
management  of  local  electric  systems  and  co- 
operatives in  this  S;ate  to  be  the  subject  of 
politics,  the  people  have  an  unquestioned  right 
to  elect  a  leg.slature  to  carry  cut  their  wislies. 
I  certainly  don't  believe  and  ycu  don't  believe 
that  at  this  time  that  is  what  the  pecple  of 
these  communities  and  this  region  want. 
They  certainly  made  It  clear  in  recent  weeks 
that  they  do  not  want  that  kind  of  a  Tennes- 
see Valley  Auihcrity.  But  in  any  event  the 
psople  have  the  right  to  know — for  that  Is  the 
essence  of  a  representative  democracy — how 
those  who  srek  to  act  as  the  people's  elected 
representatives  are  going  to  view  this  ques- 
tion r.s  it  ailses  in  the  city,  county,  and  State 
governments.  This  is  true  without  respect  to 
their  party  or  group  affiliations;  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  whether  ycu  are  a  Re- 
publican, a  Democrat,  an  Independent,  or 
whether  you  favor  any  particular  group  or 
leadership  in  either  p?.rty. 

The  war  Is  absorbing  every  last  bit  of  your 
energy  and  attention.  At  a  time  like  this 
the  average  citizen  is  preoccupied  with  the 
war,  and  therefore  is  less  likely  to  pay  atten- 
.  tion  to  things  that  are  going  on  in  his  own 
community  on  the  home  front.  Btit  it  Is 
precisely  because  cur  future  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  so  largely  depends  upon  the  continu- 
ation of  business  management  principles  in 
nil  of  the  hundreds  of  communities  receiving 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power  as  well  as  in 
the  Tennes-^ee  Valley  Authority  Itself  that  this 
critical  situation  merits  your  attention.  Your 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  low-cost  elec- 
tricity. 

The  days  through  which  we  are  passing 
pre  grim  end  trying.  We  have  only  Just 
begun  to  feel  the  strain  of  this  war.  When 
hostilities  cease  then  a  burden  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  war  itself  will  be  America's 
to  carry,  lest  chaos  and  collapse  overtake 
the  world.  And  then  will  come  the  greatest 
chP.lleiige  to  the  ability  of  man  In  modern 
times:  To  build  the  foundations  of  human 
society  upon  so  strong  an  economic  and 
spiritual  rock  that  ^ar  and  want  may  never 
haunt  our  children  and  our  children's 
children. 

Tills  Usk  will  call  for  soaring  imagina- 
tion, a  spirit  of  human  brotherhood,  and 
moral  Idealism  But  such  qualities  alone 
will  only  bring  disillusion  and  bitterness 
to  all  the  hopes  now  being  expressed  with 
such  eloquence  and  sincerity.  For  the  build- 
ing of  peace,  based  on  world-wide  economic 
8?curity.  demands  above  all  a  skill  that  is 
as  rare  as  it  is  essential:  The  art  and  skill 
of  management,  the  "know-how"  of  getting 
things  done  Without  good  management 
the  war  will  not  be  won.  Without  good 
management  our  hopes  after  the  war  will  be 
doomed.  And  the  first  place  to  foster  and 
develop  the  skill  of  management  is  right  at 
home.  In  our  communities. 

Politics  has  its  vital  place,  for  without 
free  elections  there  can  be  no  democracy 
worthy  of  the  name.  But  there  is  no  place 
for  politics  In  the  management  of  public 
enterprises.  The  two  mu;;t  be  kept  separata 
and  apart  If  our  democracy  Is  to  fiurvue  the 
tests  of  modern  times. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARE  E.  EOFF.1AN 

OF    iilClIIG.VX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  24,  1942 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  12 
years,  there  has  b?en  he;d  annually  at 
Interlochcn,  Mich.,  a  music  camp  at- 
tended by  high-school  students  from  all 
over  the  country.  The  camp  has  become 
justly  famous  as  a  music  center. 

Recently.  James  C.  Petriilo,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
forced  the  banning  from  the  air  of  the 
broadcasts  of  the  camps  symphony  or- 
chestra programs. 

To  make  such  acts  unlawful  and  to 
take  away  from  self-appiointed  leaders 
the  powers  which  they  have  arrogated  to 
themselves.  I  have  today  introduced  the 
following  bill  H.  R.  7441: 

A  bill  to  restore  one  of  the  four  freedoms — the 
freedom  cf  expression 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  asscx:ia- 
tlon,  or  group  to.  directly  or  indirectly,  inten- 
tionally or  willfully  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  lawful  production,  transmission,  trans- 
portation, dissemination,  or  movement  of  any 
music,  musical  program,  or  radio  broadcast 
thereof  from  any  point  within  the  continen- 
tal United  States  or  any  of  its  Territories  or 
possessions  or  land  under  its  control  or  Juris- 
diction to  any  point  lying  beyond  the  State 
or  teiritorifil  line  of  the  State,  Territory,  or 
possession  where  such  music  or  musical  pro- 
gram, entertainment,  or  broadcast  originates, 
is  offered  for  transmission  cr  transportation, 
dissemination,  or  mcvement,  either  over  the 
air,  the  land,  or  the  sea. 

Sec.  2.  For  any  violation  of  this  act  the 
person,  firm,  corporation,  association,  or 
group  so  offending  shall  be  subject  to  impris- 
onment in  any  penal  institution  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  the 
States,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  6  months 
nor  more  than  5  years  and  the  imposition  of 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 
$5,000,  or  both  such  imprisonment  anfl  fine. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  violating  any  provision 
of  this  act  may  be  prosecuted  in  any  State 
court  of  recoid  or  any  Federal  district  court, 
and  Jurisdiction  to  receive  complaints,  pro- 
ceed to  final  hearing.  Judgment,  and  imposi- 
tion of  penally  is  hereby  conferred  upon  all 
State  and  Territorial  courts  of  record,  and 
Federal  courts:  and.  If  prosecution  Is  com- 
menced in  any  State  court,  the  same  shall  be 
prosecuted  to  conclusion  therein,  notwith- 
standing the  provision  of  any  other  Federal 
or  State  law:  Protided.  however.  Tliat  from 
any  final  Judgment  rendered  In  any  State 
court  an  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  normally  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  territory  In  which  the 
complaint  originated,  and  an  appeal  from  the 
Judgment  rendered  by  said  circuit  court  of 
appeals  may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  customary  manner. 

Sec.  4.  In  all  prosecutlon.s  under  this  act 
the  procedure  and  the  rules  of  evidence  here- 
tofore practiced  by  the  courts  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories  and  in  circuit  courts 
of  appeals  shall  be  followed.  Insofar  as  they 
may  be  applicable,  and  all  other  m.ethods  of 
procedure  In  ccnf'lct  therewith  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  prosecutions  Instituted  under  this  act, 
except  as  the  application  of  same  may  b« 
found  necessary  to  secure  Justice. 
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HON  CL.^...RENCE  CANNON 

VI  y.i<i:CVB.i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENTA'n\'ES 

Monday,  July  27.  1942 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  an  article  by  Hon.  Smith  W. 
Brookhart.  of  Iowa,  on  the  farm  problem. 
It  is  a  conclusive  exposition  of  the  dis- 
crimination practiced  against  the  man 
who  is  contributing  more  efficiently  to 
war  production  than  any  other  man  in 
the  Nation. 

The  article  is  carried  in  the  Washing- 
ton News,  as  follows: 

THE    FARMER  S    CASE 

What  Is  an  honest  parity?  Would  a  per 
capita  net  Income  to  the  farm  population 
equal  to  the  per  capita  net  income  cf  the 
entire  nonfarm  population,  with  all  of  the 
uncm.ployed  averaged  in  against  the  farmers, 
be  a  fpir  parity? 

It  might  not.  but  for  the  sake  of  this  argu- 
ment I  will  admit  that  it  Is  fair  enough. 

Does  the  parity  of  tlie  law  give  the  farm 
population  a  per  capita  net  Income  equal  to 
the  per  capita  net  income  of  the  nonfarm 
population?  No:  the  law  says  that  28  percent 
cf  the  per  capita  net  Income  of  the  nonfarm 
population  Is  parity  for  farmers. 

Did  ycu  ever  see  that  statement  in  any 
press  release  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture?   No:  and  nobody  else  ever  did. 

Did  any  wise  all-knowir.g  columnist  ever 
dig  it  out  on  their  own  account  and  tell  you 
about  It?  No;  Instead  they  universally  de- 
nounced the  -farmers  as  a  pressuie  group  lor 
even  wanting  10  percent  more  than  this 
bogus  parity  when  In  fact,  under  absolut* 
parity,  they  would  be  entitled  to  260  per- 
cent more  than  this  so-called  parity  of  the 
law. 

Have  you  ever  heard  any  of  these  omnipo- 
tent broadcasters  explain  the  outrageous  dis- 
crimination of  the  parity  law  against  the 
farmers?  No:  because  they  cannot  even  ice 
the  gi-eatest  discrimination  ever  written  Into 
the  law  since  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

But  I  do  not  so  much  blame  the  columnlJits 
and  broadcasters,  because  they  certainly  have 
been  deceived  by  the  Juggled  charts  and  sta- 
tistics of  the  Agricultural  Department.  They 
deceived  me  for  a  long  time.  They  deceived 
Wendell  L.  Wlllklc  as  a  candidate  for  Pre:5l- 
dent  and  had  him  saying  In  his  speeches  that 
the  farmeis  of  the  United  States  were  25  p< r- 
cent  of  the  people  but  In  1939  they  only  got 
12  percent  of  the  national  Income. 

In  July  1941  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  showed  the  Senate 
committee  that  the  farmers  only  got  7  6  p<?r- 
cent  of  the  national  income  In  1939.  Thus. 
Mr  Willkle  was  deceived  by  over  50  percent 
as  to  the  farm  Income  and  against  his  own 
Interest.  Senator  McNart  was  deceived  In 
exactly  the  same  way.  I  am  certain  tliat 
both  of  these  distinguished  candidates  wi?re 
absolutely  honest  and  believed  they  were 
stating  the  truth;  but  the  Department  had 
put  out  a  cash-farm-income  statement  which 
concealed  $4,260,000,000  of  operating  ex- 
penses, and  that  would  deceive  anybexjy 

I  do  not  blame  the  experts  In  the  Depart- 
ment for  this  deception,  but  I  do  blame  the 
secretaries  whose  duties  It  was  to  see  that 
the  condition  of  agriculture  was  cor.-ec"ly 
stated.  This  method  used  by  the  eecretarie* 
followed  an  old  custom. 
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Nire^een  hundred  and  nine  is  cniitted.  but 
as  shewn  by  older  bulletins,  it  '»cu]d  not 
have  increased  the  8135  average  i|n  farmers 
aga:nst  M87  to  ncnfarmers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Vice  Presi 
lac?  or  Secretary  Wlckard  has  eve 
these  tisurea  to  the  President.     1 
lieve  that  the  President  wUl  ever 
farmers    that    when    you    are    Ret 
capita  n^t  income  In  the  proport; 
at^alnst  $487  to  the  nonfarm  popuih 
are  getting  parity.    This  $135  is  or 
cent  of  $487;  and  with  it  as  a  bas4 
cent,  not  10  percent,  must  be  addel 
th?  farm  income  up  to  an  honest 

This  table  from  which  these  facu 
shows  that  farm  prices  never  did 
honest  parity,  even  durin?;  the  V 
and  in  1940  the  farm  populatior 
1183  to  $700  for  the  ncnform 
Result — Iowa,  best  agricultural  apo 
world.  221.936  farms,  only  86.951 
operated.  110.151  tenants  1936.  an 
against  Wallace,  53.000  m  1940. 
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EXTElN.'^-ION  OF  RL.MA: 

OF 

HUN.  Dr^vEY  SHOR 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT 

Monday.  July  27.  1942 
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Mr.   SHORT.    Mr.   Speaker 
the  best  editorials  in  the  ecu: 
noi  ui  cur  large  mt  tropoluan 
In  our  weekly  country  newspaptjr 
pie  in  the  rural  .S'^ctions  of  our 
not    distracted    by    the    nciye. 
haste,  and  confusion  that 
many    cf    our    big,    bewilde 
Common  country  folk  have  t 
ti'  ;".d.    The^'  are  bi' . 

Ci    •.     :.  sense  and  are  cai .. .. 
ine  cltarly. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  r^nutks.  I 
Include  the  following  two  splencjid  edito- 
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rials  from  the  'V      Plains  (Mo.)  Journal 
of  July  16  and  ^j.  iji2: 

camcisM  OF  congress 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  Congress 
lately.  Some  of  It  is  Justified,  but  much  of  it 
is  not.  As  citizens  we  need  to  remember  al- 
ways that  Congress  is  otir  only  bulwark 
agairst  dictatorship.  We  need  to  remember 
that  tlie  bureaucrats,  the  executive  depait- 
ments.  the  left-wingers,  the  fifth  columnists 
will  be  t;lad  of  this  criticism. 

Let's  (!onsidpr  rubber  and  other  war  essen- 
tial?. In  1937  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
be^an  hearings  on  the  building  up  of  stock 
piles  of  scarce  materials.  In  1939  a  stock-pile 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  but  the  execu- 
tive branch  cf  the  Government  replied  tliat 
"it  was  not  in  accord  with  the  financial  pro- 
gram of  the  President."  Nevertheless  the  bill 
became  a  law  in  June  1939  but  nothing  was 
dene 

In  July  1941  Congres.=  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  petroleum  p:pe  lines  to  defense 
arf-r.s.  But  the  War  Production  Board  did 
not  approve. 

Four  ir.cn. hs  after  Pearl  Harbor  work  be- 
gan on  th?  highway  to  Alaska.  Congress  gave 
au'-hority  to  build  ihis  read  May  31.  1938. 

Seven  yenrs  ago  Congr?ss  parsed  the  bill 
providing  for  the  construction  of  six  huge 
Army  air  bases.  Only  two  were  buUt  when 
the  crlcls  came. 

Let's  be  fair  to  Congress.  Congress  cannot 
execute  laws;  Congress  has  no  Intelligence 
service  in  foreign  countries:  has  no  control 
over  diplomatic  relations:  it  has  voted  all  de- 
fense funds  reques-.ed.  It  cannot  be  truth- 
fully said  that  Congress  is  responsible  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  or  the  war.  or  for  unprepared- 
ness. 

RXAPING    THI    WHIRLWIND 

"One  of  the  remarkable  things  about  the 
Bible  1.5  its  pithy  and  flgii.-ative  statements 
of  eternal  truths  Said  one  of  the  minor 
prophe-s:  "They  have  sown  the  wind,  and 
they  shall  i-enp  the  whirlwind."  We  are 
verifying  the  truth  cf  that  statement  In 
America  today. 

Early  the  New  Deal  began  sowing  the  wind 
of  a  strange  economic  philoscphy.  The  long 
struggle  cf  man  has  been  to  achieve  abun- 
d-^r CO— shelter,  plenty  to  eat,  plenty  to  wear. 
The  New  IXal  thought  there  were  too  many 
lifle  p  g«,  too  much  com  and  wheat.  To  be 
sure,  there  were  hungij  people  in  the  world. 
To  he  sure  a  wise  economy  would  have  tried 
to  find  some  use  fcr  this  seeming  surplus. 
The  New  Deal  .solution  was  destruction.  Fcr 
abunciarce  they  substituted  scarcity.  Tliey 
8S«umrd  the  wisdom  to  plan  for  and  limit 
the  production  of  wealth.  Seme  of  the  New 
Dealers  were  social  workers  who  hr.d  made 
rhelr  own  living  by  collecting  gifts  from 
those  who  had  wealth  and  giving  it  to  these 
who  did  not  have.  These  added  another 
idea— th'it  it  was  more  important  to  div'de 
wealth  than  to  create  it.  So  they  substituted 
divlc^ion  Instead  cf  production. 

The  economic  whirlwind  is  not  to  our  lik- 
ing. Ab  an  outgrowth  of  the  scarcity  theory 
Americans  are  learning  for  the  first  time  the 
meaning  of  the  vvord  "ration."  Nature  gave 
us  an  abundant  crop  of  strawberries  in  the 
Oi-arks.  but  the  New  Dealers  had  not  planned 
for  enough  sugar  to  take  care  of  them.  Di- 
viding the  prcduct  of  the  workers  with  those 
who  will  rot  wrrk  has  increased  the  number 
of  shiftless  and  Inry.     Not  so  good. 

Then  the  New  Deal  sowed  the  wind  of  a 
wily  political  philosophy.  It  taUted  loud  and 
Icrg  cf  the  underprivileged,  the  forgotten 
man:  of  soc-al  gains  and  rights  of  labor.  It 
has  had  nothing  to  say  about  what  these 
people  owed  to  America.  Rather  it  has 
taught  that  Am.erica  has  srme  way  cheated 
them  out  cf  their  rights.  It  has  di.=pensed 
money  with  a  lavish  hand— taxpayers'  money. 
It  has  talked  of  righteousness  and  of  purity 
in  government,  but  by  its  acts  it  has  en- 
couraged political  corruption. 


The  political  whirlwind  follows — a  huge, 
powerful,  political  machine  bought  and  paid 
for.  Labor  unions  so  powerful  that  the  Pres- 
ident dares  not  say  "No";  the  War  Labor 
Board  bows  to  their  will;  they  strike  when 
the  Nation  Is  In  peril;  they  demand  higher 
wages  in  spite  of  attempts  to  control  infla- 
tion. A  Meaney  and  a  Hannagan  must  have 
their  appointments  even  though  tools  of 
corrupt  political  machines. 

The  outstanding  example  of  sowing  the 
wind  Is  the  New  Deal  financial  policy. 
Strange  teachings  these:  That  you  can  spend 
your  way  out  of  a  depression:  that  vou  can 
borrow  yourself  out  of  bankruptcy;  that  bor- 
rowing doesn't  hurt  "since  we  owe  It  to  our- 
selves." Contrary  to  all  the  les^ns  of  ex- 
perience is  the  idra  that  a  nation  can  sub- 
stitute er-.se,  spending,  and  borrowing  for 
hard  work,  self-denial,  and  thrift. 

Mr.  Taxpayer  how  do  you  like  reaping  the 
whirlwind?  Am.ericans  have  Just  paid  their 
biggest  tax  bill  in  historj' — and  bigger  ones 
are  coming.  Much  of  Its  Is  due  to  the  war; 
yes.  No  one  objects  to  that.  But  there  was  a 
big  def.cit  before  the  war,  and  billions  of 
waste  since.  E^'ery  cltiz3n  will  soon  be  mort- 
gaged to  the  extent  of  $2,000. 

Expert  In  sowing  the  wind.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  New  Deal  has  substituted 
talking  for  action.  It  is  gifted  at  forming 
well-rounded  sentences,  coining  clever 
phrases,  using  tricky  words.  It  talks  of  pre- 
serving democracy,  of  the  four  freedom.s.  cf  a 
dagger  in  the  back,  of  the  biggest  navy  in  the 
world,  cf  bombing  Japan  cff  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Tlie  New  D?al  has  had  complete  con- 
trol of  ail  the  tools  of  government  ever  since 
Hitler  came  into  power.  The  world  was  at 
war.  but  talk  did  not  get  America  ready. 
There  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  rubber— there 
still  is;  but  there  is  no  rubber  nor  any  head- 
way toward  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber.    And  so  with  other  essentials  of  war. 

And  the  whirlwind  Is  not  to  the  liking  of 
red-blooded  Americans  The  reaping  is 
mighty  unpleasant — Pearl  Harbor,  Bataan, 
Ccnegidor, 
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EXTENSION  OP  FF^fiRKS 

HON.  SOL  CLOOM 

or    NEV,      i  .    .ii. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1942 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editoria's 
relating  to  the  visit  of  Hi.s  Majesty.  King 
Peter  11  of  Yugoslavia: 

(From  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  of  July  1.  1942] 

Kirrc    PETER   or  JI:cosI..^v^A 

Nii.eteeu-year-old  King  Peter,  of  Jugo- 
slavia, an  exile  since  his  country  was  over- 
run by  Axis  gangsters  in  the  spring  of  1941. 
is  a  welcome  visiter  to  the  United  States  In 
the  crucial  test  he  proved  himself  worthy  of 
h;.-.  brave  people,  standing  with  them  and 
their  loyal  leaders  against  a  faction  which 
had  bowed  to  Hitler.  Now  they  are  carrying 
on  the  fl:^ht— and  how  heroically— in  guer- 
rilla warfare  from  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
while  he  maintains -the  symbol  of  their  right- 
ful government  and  serves  their  cause  In 
many   ways. 

His  air  voyage  from  England  to  the  United 
States,  accompanied  by  his  foreign  minister, 
M.  Nltchich,  was  partly  for  the  purpo.se  of 
seeking  more  lend-lease  aid  for  the  still  un- 
conquered  warriors  In  his  homeland.  That 
mission,  no  doubt,  will  be  fruitful.    Beyond 
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this  he  commends  Jugoslavia's  cause  to  us  by 
his  own  staunch  record  and  gallant  person- 
ality. Asked  by  Washington  newspapermen 
what  he  liked  most  about  America,  he  replied 
In  his  frank  and  unaffected  manner.  "Your 
trains,  your  food,  and  your  friendliness — 
especially  your  friendliness." 

[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News  of  June  29, 
19421 

•    KING  OF   HEROIC  PEOPLE 

If  Mayur  Lausche  can  persuade  King  Peter 
of  Yugoslavia  to  visit  Cleveland,  we  shall 
have  one  of  the  genuine  heroes  of  this  gen- 
eration In  our  midst. 

King  Peter  was  but  17  years  old  in  March 
of  last  year  when  he  was  elevated  to  the 
throne  in  a  last-minute  attempt  to  save 
his  country's  honor.  A  mighty  German  Army 
was  poised  at  the  border.  It  would  spare 
the  Yugoslavs,  if  they  would  give  it  passage- 
way to  Greece. 

Indeed,  such  a  pact  already  had  been  signed 
by  Peter's  uncle.  Prince  Paul.  But  the  army 
rebelled,  and  at  2:20  a.  m.  proclaimed  Peter 
the  new  king.  It  became  his  duty  to  lead 
Yugoslavia  against  a  Germany  that  had  not 
yet  tasted  defeat. 

The  Yugoslavs  were  well  armed,  but  ob- 
viously no  match  for  Hitler's  army.  To  re- 
sist would  bring  on  a  blitzkrieg,  a  losing 
fight,  death  to  thousands,  and  suffering  to 
all  the  rest.  But  young  Peter  made  this 
hard  decision,  to  the  everlasting  glory  of 
Yugoslavia, 

For  mor%  than  a  year,  the  fighting  has 
gone  on.  Peter's,  army  could  hold  out  as  a 
unit  for  only  2  weeks,  but  it  still  is  waging 
war  from  scattered  bases.  The  soldiers  have 
been  joined  by  peasants  and  other  civilians, 
and  no  one  expects  them  to  surrender  until 
Germany  has  been  defeated. 

King  Peter  represents  the  traditions  of  his 
gallant  people,  who  have  never  really  sur- 
rendered to  an  oppressor.  They  practiced  for 
centuries  against  the  Hapsburgs,  and  were 
ready  for  Hitler. 


[From  the  Oakland  (Calif  )  Tribune  of  June 
26,  19421 

A  FIGHTING    BOY  KING 

Tlie  youthful  King  Peter  of  Yugoslavia — 
he'll  be  19  on  S:ptember  6 — was  received  by 
the  President  during  the  week  at  the  White 
House.  The  intrepid  youngster,  "who  is  not 
afraid  of  what  might  happen,"  as  he  said 
when  he  defied  thr  German  war  machine, 
undoubtedly  prepared  the  way  for  discussions 
with  the  President  looking  for  aid  to  the 
"cbetniks"  or  guerrillas  who  are  amazing 
Europe  with  their  successful  blows  at  the 
enemy  that  has  overrun  their  country. 

These  "men  who  would  not  give  up"  fled  to 
the  wood.s  and  mountains  of  Montenegro 
and  Southern  Serbia,  led  by  the  King's 
friend,  Draga  Mihailovich.  The  chetniks  are 
said  to  be  150,000  strong — peasants,  students, 
workers  who  could  not  bear  the  German, 
Italian  or  Croatian  yoke — and  they  now  con- 
trol an  area  called  Europe's  Island  of  Free- 
dom. Mihailovich  has  been  made  general  and 
Minister  of  War  by  the  King,  who  follows  his 
fight  with  daily  interest  through  shortwave 
broadcasts  by  the  chstnlks.  The  ministers 
of  his  government-in-exlle  broadcast  daily 
to  the  general. 

Faculties  of  the  Lease-Lend  Act  have  been 
extended  to  King  Peter's  Government,  so  it 
Is  more  than  likely  that  some  supposedly 
practical  plans  will  be  pressed. 

The  King  knows  that  Mihailovich  and  his 
brave  men  need  weapons  and  food.  They 
carry  on  their  fight  In  the  poore.st  part  of 
Yugoslavia  and  get  their  ammunition  by 
attacking  German  supply  columns  en  route 
to  Bulgaria. 

Press  reports  quote  Mihailovich  as  saying 
that  he  commands  airfields  where  arms  and 
ammunition  could  be  landed.  He  says  that 
his  guerrillas  could  then  attack  the  Germans 


and  E.:,:.v:ians  on  a  larger  scale  and  draw 
Ger::.:.;.  troops  from  the  Russian  front.  The 
Chetniks  Island  Is  not  far  from  Allied  bases 
In  Egypt,  as  the  crow  files,  and  Liberator 
planes  of  the  kind  that  bombed  Rumanian 
oil  fields  also  could  fly  over  Mihailovich's 
bases  and  drop  supplies.  At  least  that  seems 
to  be  the  contention  that  wUl  be  pressed 
on  America's  military  chiefs. 


Carping  Cr;t:ti.'m 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OI  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1942 

Mr.  HO}FM.^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  irrita- 
tion caused  in  part  by  the  many  incon- 
sistenciejs,  the  contradictory  orders  and 
requirements  from  Washington,  and  in 
part  by  the  bad  news  from  the  war  front 
may  be  the  reason  for  the  prevalent  in- 
door and  outdoor  sport  of  criticizing 
Congress  for  everything  which  goes 
wrong. 

The  people  demanded  and  they  got  a 
rubber-stamp  Congress,  which  gave  the 
President  all  the  money,  all  the  author- 
ity for  which  he  asked.  Now  some  of 
those  who  ara  giving  this  Congress  "what 
for."  because  they  are  dii^satisfied  with 
the  result  of  the  New  Deal  domestic  pol- 
icy, are  not  only  out  tc  defeat  the  rubber- 
stamp  Congressmen  but  claim  that  the 
opposition  has  been  indulging  in  "carp- 
ing criticism"  and  should  be  defeated. 

As  Al  Smith  would  say,  "Let  us  look  at 
the  record."  Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  at 
least  85  percent  of  our  neople  were  op- 
posed to  involvement  in  this  war — so  was 
the  President  and  Willkie — so  many  Con- 
gressmen, Democrats  and  Republicans, 
dii  their  level  best  to  keep  us  out  of  the 
war,  to  prepare  for  national  defense. 
That  was  the  course  I  followed.  That 
was  the  course  the  President  himself  said 
he  was  following. 

The  Japs  on  that  fateful  7th  day  of 
December  forced  us  into  war  and  ever 
since  every  Congressman  has  wholeheart- 
edly been  all-out  to  win  the  war. 

Now  there  are  those  who  would  defeat 
the  Congressmen  who  did  their  best  to 
keep  us  out  of  this  war,  who  insisted  upcn 
an  adequate  national  defense  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  who  accurately  and  consist- 
ently represented  and  voted  the  convic- 
tions of  their  people.  They  argue  that  no 
one  .should  go  to  Congress  who  wuU  not 
blindly  follow  the  administration.  They 
say  that  every  criticism  of  this  adminis- 
tration or  of  any  of  its  bureaucrats  is 
"carping  criticism," 

At  the  request  of  Boss  Hague,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  to  the  Federal  bench,  one 
Thomas  F.  Meaney.  who  had  resigned  so 
that  Hague's  son  could  be  appointed  to 
the  New  Jersey  bench.  Was  Democratic 
Governor  Edison  of  New  Jersey,  a  former 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  guilty  of 
"carping  criticism"  when  he  charged  that 
the  President's  act  was  in  effect,  a  rotten 
political  appointmen*''  Wa';  i*  "carping 
criticism"    when    U:e    N-. ^u.:i    £.■.:..;-£; 
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News,  a  leading  new  ;* u  < ; 
the  Democratic  New   Y  :k    1 
finally  Senator  Norris,  >  :  N  l:. 
orou.>^>.  1  ;:;   ised  the  confirr:.^: 
nomintiiiun  in  the  Senate? 

Was  it  "carping  criticism 
Democratic  Senate  committee 
that  the  so-called  reorganization  plans, 
which  many  Congressmen  criticized  and 
voted  again.^t,  had  "led  to  an  unbelievable 
inflation  of  administrative  personnel" 
and  that  that  result  was  due  to  the  piac- 
tice  of  simply  adding  another  organiza- 
tional level  on  top  of  the  constituent 
organizations  brought  together,  which, 
instead  cf  reducing  the  number  of  agen- 
cies and  Federal  employees,  had  simply 
added  to  the  Federal  pay  roll? 

The  committee  also  charged  that  4 
months  after  the  creation  of  the  National 
Housing  Agency,  which  was  to  consoli- 
date some  16  agencies,  those  agencies 
were,  with  one  exception,  carrying  on  the 
same  operations  as  before.  That  com- 
mittee said  that  it  was  "unnecessary  and 
improper"  for  the  Government  agencies 
to  distribute  controversial  theories;  that 
the  Government  itself  was  stirring  up 
strife  among  its  own  departments. 

"Carping  criticism"?  With  altogether 
too  many  things  at  sixes  and  sevens,  with 
the  President  playing  politics  as  he  was 
last  week  and  as  he  is  now  when  he  enters 
the  bitter  factional  Democratic  fight  for 
the  nomination  of  a  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  New  York,  the  out- 
come of  which  will  have  not  a  little  to  do 
with  the  selection  of  the  delegates  to  the 
1944  Democratic  Convention,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  Congressmen  who  have  the 
fate  of  the  country  at  heart  and  on  their 
consciences  are  indulgint  in  criticism. 
That  criticism  is  by  no  means  "carping"; 
it  is  constructive  and  someone  soon  will 
do  well  to  listen  to  it. 

We  are  in  a  desperate  plight,  and  a 
little  clear,  sane,  sound  thinking  in  the 
quiet  of  one's  own  home  is  needed. 

What  the  people  need  at  Washington 
are  men  who  will  do  their  own  thinking, 
who  will  represent  their  people  regard- 
less of  their  own  political  future;  who  will 
think  things  through,  and  then,  regard- 
less of  the  result  to  themselves,  sfa-c  p 
and  tell  the  world  the  truth;  mt ;:  wh  > 
will  back  our  fighting  men,  who  are  wag- 
ing our  battle  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the 
air. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  DANIEL  A.  REED 

ov 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  27.  I'^l? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.     M: .  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recgf"     I   include  the  following  article 
from  mt  Washington  Post  of  today: 
The  Federal  Diary 

(Editor's  Note:  The  self-confessed  parasite 
who  wrote  today's  guest  column  for  Jrrrv 
Kluttz  is  an  employee  of   the  CivU   c.<   vi^e 
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mission,  no  doubt,  will  be  fruitful.    B^      :.d 
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Commission.  More  than  a  score  of  similar 
columns  fr^^m  worker*  in  as  man?  different 
Federal  agericiea  were  received  This  was 
Judged  the  be«t.  Guest  colirr;.  j  Federal 
officials  will   start   tomorruw 
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SHT'S  A  PAa^Smt.    BUT  DOESN    t 

1  am  one  of  the  parasite? 
I  draw  $1  620  a  year.     If  I  didn't  c 
American  dollars  co\i!d  be  direr^ed 
war  channels  Instead  of  Intr 
Americans  could  have  tlO  a  y         i 
th«ir  Income  taxes.  16  of  the  little 
the    clerfcs.    shopkeepers,    ditchdi 
others  of  the  low-income  group 
to  pay  no  income  tax  at  all.     It  ke 
big  number  cf  nrses  to  the  grludrt 
Ing  sure  that  I  remain  securely  at 
Do  I  like  being  a  parasite'     You 
life  I  don't!     I  do  not  feel  honored 
lucky  that  I  am  rne  of  the  hutre 
Government   workers   who   spend 
kUUng   time — whose  hardest  task 
in  line  to  cash  their  checlts  on  paji 

We  are  a  great  army,  we 
almcst   unanimously   we   don't    like 
scmecne  must  like  it — for  we  are  r 
our  easy,  effortless,  and  valueless  p 
spite  the  fact  that  the  Ni'ion  t?  « 
be  mobilized  for  war 

This    is   my  apology    f^r    bt  i;.ic    • 
Resienirg  is  useless — my  place 
medlate^ly  filled  by  another  parasite 
ing   to   fiiid  a  job  with  some  work 
to  It — important  work  If  possib'e 
work  thrit  any  moron  couldn't  do 
Current  efforts  to  find  that  posit 
my  own  agency  have  met  the  rerpoji 
cannot  be  released  except  to  a  bet 
Job — thfit  my  supervisor  does  n-^t 
alrendv  too  lar^e  staff  depleted  in 
that  some  time  in  the  hazy 
work  might  increr.se 

I  am  a  capable  person.     My  qu£fl 
Inc'ude  an  aimoot  crmpleted 
with  an  ercellent  school  record, 
cessful    Jobs    In    private    Industry 
worked  I'^'e  a  Tr'^Jan.  and  clad'y. 
very  gord  health  that  I've  turned  i 
3  days  of  i'.luess  in  the  past  5  year 
I  sboiild  be  rather  useful,  should:  i 
now.  when  voices  from  every  radio 
Na'ion's    need    for    manpower    an 
power.  I'm  aa  utter  waste,  a 

What  Is  the  reason?     There  is 
son  whv  n?cp!e  Ufce  me  can  lr.:f 
l5  to  ^  ^  .^nd  that  !s  gross  ir. 

rank  ^     ;        v  of  persons  In  ^iiperii 
tions  thrcuchou;  the  offices  con 
civil  service  has  forgotten  that  it 
Ity  as  well  as  quantity  to  do  wnr 
personnel  cfflce^;  are  majoring  in 
personnel,  not  in  placing  wcr':ers 
have  In  the  Jobs  they  are  best 
in  which  fney  cpii  make  the  mo^ 
contrifcu'ion  to  the  war  effort. 

Filling  unnecessary  positions  is 
nary  days.  But  each  day  I  sit 
(•-  '  little  bit  of  trivial,  unne 

u  .int  wcrk  that  is  a.-Jign 

con^e  clofeer  to  feeling  that  this  is 
The  blind  alley  that  I'm  »n  is  Ju 
of    the    stunld    Incfllcipncy    of 
methods.    Personnel  offices  commit 
of  sins      I  know   cne   m.an   w;*h 
dp'rcc  In  a  field  much  In  demand 
m.nt  offices.     He  was  kept  check; 
5  years  during  the  lean  days  of  i 
slon.    He's  doing  a  bit  better  now 
power  is  growing  more  scarce 
Is  St .11  far  below  the  importance 
which  he  spent  many  years  train; 
I  know  another,  a  capable.  InteL 
educated  person  who  wasted  2  y 
escap.ng  from  a  file  clerk's  Job 
landed  in  a  better  paying  pos.tior 
the  new  w.ir  agencies — a  position 
nearly  siuus  bis  talents  and  cne 
h:m  a  better  outlet  for  the  in.e'. 
c     ..bih.y  v»hch  was  OoViou&ly  ^. 
OiJ-:.r..^  .ig-M-.ry'ff  rr.ing  job.     (Th 
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ple of  the  "pirating"  of  new  agencies  which 
Is  drawing  such  screams  from  fogies  who  seem 
to  feel   that   cnce  a   file  clerk  always  a  file 

cicrk  ) 

MIGHT    JOIN     WOBtlNS    AKMT    AUXILIARY    CORPS 

I.  too.  may  take  advantage  of  the  "pirating" 
practice  soon  unless  some  crackpot  succeeds 
in  freezing  workers  in  their  pre-sent  job.  If 
that  happen?,  then  my  only  recourse  will 
be  to  take  another  crack  at  private  industry. 
Or  Join  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps— 
I  cant  see  my-elf  remaining  idle  while  all  the 
world's  at  war. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  protest  against  my 
own  enforced  ineffectuahty.  But  it  is  also  a 
protest  against  a  condition  which  prevails 
In  too  many  Government  offices  and  which  is 
daily  devouring  funds  badly  needed  for  the 
protection  of  these  offices. 

There  are  many  people,  I  agree,  who  are 
overworked  and  yet  add  hours  of  overtime 
to  days  which  count  importantly  toward 
cleaning  up  the  work  of  the  government  of 
a  country  at  war.  Perhaps  as  much  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  number  of  Government 
workers  come  within  this  category.  But 
the  other  cne-fcurth  is  waste  timber  and 
should  be  cleaned  out  before  another  worker 
Is  brought  into  this  already  overcrowded  city. 
We.  the  para.sites.  can't  do  this  for  our- 
selves We  are  checked  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions— red  taiie  holds  us  to  cur  desks  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  Government 
personnel  offlres  find  more  efficient  means  of 
doing  business  than  the  present  method  of 
adding  another  thousand  workers  every  time 
Eomeone  suggests  that  wcrk  may  Increase. 

We.  the  parasites,  resent  the  lazy  life  we 
are  forced  to  lead.  I've  heard  Government- 
employed  craftsmen  earning  straight  uni.in 
wages,  with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime, 
berate  the  fact  that  th?y  are  held  to  half 
speed  because  too  many  men  must  be  era- 
ployed  on  the  project  and  because  the  proj- 
ect must  not  be  completed  before  the  date 
set  on  the  contract. 

Tne  clerks  wlio  are  currently  being  criti- 
cized becatise  they  spend  too  much  time  at 
the  refreshment  stand,  at  the  water  cooler,  or 
talking  to  their  neighbor  will  confide  to  al- 
most anyone  who  will  listen  that  they  mi^ht 
as  well  waste  time — there  is  too  much  time 
in  any  day  to  do  the  tasli  to  which  they  are 
assigned.  And  the  biggest  and  most  serious 
cry  cf  all  is  that  of  the  intell  gent.  capab:e 
people  who  have  been  brought  here  and  set 
to  riling  or  tyring  and  then  forgotten 

For  although  in-service  training  and  up- 
grading is  something  the  agencies  brag  about. 
It  is  almost  unknown  In  most  offices  where 
every  employee  is  aware  that  the  only  pro- 
motion he'll  ever  get  is  the  one  he'll  p.^y  for 
by  consistently  apple  polishing  his  super- 
visor. 

There  are  bad  employees  as  well  as  bad 
supervisors,  of  cotirs^^e.  Eut  the  majority  of 
us  came  to  Washington  to  be  a  part  of  a  pro- 
gram that  Is  bigger  than  any  personal  pro- 
gram we  mi;^ht  ever  conceive.  And  we  are 
grossly  disappointed — our  morale  Is  sagging 
at  the  knees.  Our  fervent  plea  is  for  eome- 
one, for  heaven's  sake,  to  take  the  square  pegs 
out  of  the  round  holes  and  put  us  all  to  work. 


Gri^-  Blasts  Wa!! 
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IX  T"F  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTV^ES 

Monday.  July  27,  1942 

?.!••    ?^p:nc;^.H.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le:v.e  :c  t.\': :.:;  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel  of 
July  22.  1942: 

GRANT    BLASTS    WALLACE 

Another  Hoosier  voice  has  been  raLred  at 
Washington  in  opposition  to  the  fiddling  of 
the  internationalist-imperialist  Neroes. 

Last  week.  In  one  of  the  most  clinchingly 
convincing  speeches  heard  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  several  months.  Representative  Rob- 
ert A.  Grant,  of  South  Bend,  declared  that 
^■ice  President  Wallace,  in  an  article  printed 
in  the  New  York  Times  M.igazine  on  July  12. 
had  added  "alarming  substantiation"  to  a 
Widespread  suspicion  held  by  increasing  num- 
bers of  the  American  people: 

"It  Is  the  suspicion  that  the  real  reason 
for  the  administration's  failure  to  sanction 
the  speedy  attainment  of  synthetic  rubber  Is 
to  be  found  In  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion may  be  more  Interested  In  safeguarding 
Its  lO-year-cld  blueprint  of  hew  world  trade 
ought  to  operate  than  It  Is  In  allowing  un- 
hamjDered  American  genius  to  meet  our  criti- 
cal military  and  civilian  demand  for  rubber." 
Those  who  want  Americans  to  be  permitted 
to  manufacture  rubber  have  been  peevishly 
branded  by  Wallace  as  "new  isolationists." 
This,  as  Representative  Grant  says,  comes 
from  a  high-ranking  member  of  "the  same 
administration  which  still  pays  stich  warm 
lip  service  to  the  kind  of  'national  unity' 
which  It  contends  wculd  result  from  termi- 
nation of  pre-war  differences  between  Inter- 
ventionists  and   ncninterventionists!" 

The  Vice  President  his  admltt^  that  we 
need  new  rubber,  but  describes  the  advocacy 
of  Its  domestic  manufncture  from  American 
f.irm  products  as  "a  new  iFolaticnlsm,  be- 
ginning to  show  Its  head,  using  rubber  as  its 
cloak." 

If.  as  the  Vice  President  unwarrantedly  be- 
lieves, those  who  want  this  needed  rubber  pro- 
duced (not  merely  talked  about)  are  less 
Interested  in  the  rubber  Itself  th?in  they  are 
in  being  "isolationists."  then  it  should  also 
be  noted  that,  as  the  South  Bend  Congress- 
mnn  assorts — 

"Mr.  Wallace  himself  Is  apparently  of  the 
conviction  that  It  Is  more  Important  not  to 
te  an  'isolationist'  thru  It  Is  to  get  rubber." 
It  Is.  as  Representative  GR^NT  declares,  "a 
sad  commentary  upon  present-day  America 
when  our  public  cfflcials  r6<;ert  that  those 
who  w?nt  to  make  the  Nation  self-sufficient 
In  a  vital  comriodlty  of  war  i»re  only  u.<=lng 
the  need  for  that  commodity  to  'cloak'  a 
greater  interest  In  a  mere  word  like  "isola- 
tion ' 

"Tills  war,  after  all.  Is  be-ni  fou<?ht  to 
answer  a  powerful  military  attack  upon  us, 
not  to  gratify  pet  wishes  to  see  a  mere  word 
either  enthroned  or  debased  " 

The  Vice  President  has  written  that  he 
himself  did  everything  he  could  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  "to  arouse  the  Nation 
to  the  danger  of  depending  almost  entirely 
on  sources  of  rubber  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world." 

Was  Mr.  Wallace  at  that  time  an  "isola- 
tionist" himself? 

And  Mr.  Wallace  charges  that  "isolation- 
ist" advocates  of  national  s?lf-?ufflciency  in 
all  such  vital  materials  "would  not  only 
destroy  the  export  mnrket  of  the  United 
States  but  would  also  cause  great  hardship 
among  the  producing  pcpulaee  of  countries 
which  normally  export  to  the  United  States." 
Ah,  yes.  "the  heart  of  the  world  is  about 
to  break"  again — to  recall  a  phrase  from 
Wcodrow  Wilson's  plea  for  American  entan- 
glement In  the  so-called  Lencrue  of  Natiors. 
But,  as  Congressman  Grant  points  out: 
"You  cannot  destroy  what  Is  already  de- 
stroyed, and  our  export  market,  never  com- 
paratively large,  Is  already  virtually  gone  and 
chemurgic  srience  is  ler.ding  the  world  fur- 
ther and  further  from  resumption  of  world 
trade  on  anvt^^ing  like  th"  f'^rmer  scrip  " 

As  for  Mr.  Wall.\ce  s  chavge  that  domestic 
rubber  production  wouid  cause  great  hard- 
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ship  among  foreign  populations  which  nor- 
mally have  exported  rubt>er  to  the  United 
States,  the  South  Bend  Congressman  answers 
that  one  from  the  Vice  Presidents  own  words. 
"It  is  easy,"  says  Mr.  Wallace,  to  "visualize 
the  doubling  and  trebling  of  world  rubber 
consumption.  •  •  •  It  is  quite  possible 
that  within  15  years  all  the  rubber  produc- 
tion in  the  British  and  Dutch  East  Indies 
will  be  needed  by  Asia.  Cheap  rubber,  cheap 
small  cars,  and  highways  will  cause  unheard- 
of  markets." 

"How,  then,"  Congressman  Grant  wants 
to  know,  "how  then,  if  Asia  produces  rubber 
for  the  Asiatics,  will  it  cause  great  hardship 
on  those  Asiatics  not  to  produce  rubber 
for  us?" 

After  all,  "the  only  source  of  wealth  is  pro- 
duction; and  if  we  produce  for  ourselves  while 
Asia  produces  for  herself — as  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent predicts — will  not  American  prosperity 
be  maintained  or  enhanced  while  the  Asiatics 
are  lifting  themselves  from  the  coolie  stage 
they  have  occupied  under  Western  domina- 
tion?" 

There  is  little  to  support  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's thesis  that  synthetic  rubber  may  cost 
more  than  natural  rubber. 

"But  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  can  know 
whether  that  will  be  the  case  until  private 
American  rubber  producers  are  given  a  chance 
to  produce  in  competition  with  each  other, 
and  free  from  the  robber-baron  tactics  cf 
those  moguls  whom  this  Government  per- 
mitted to  raise  and  lower  British-Dutch  nat- 
ural rubber  prices  at  will." 

Mr.  Wallace  has  declared  that  "unless  we 
are  watchful,  the  new  isolationism  will  pro- 
duce World  War  No.  3." 

To  which  Congressman  Grant  vigorously 
retorts: 

"Those  whom  Mr  Wallace  so  meaninglessly 
calls  "the  new  Isolationists'  have  not  forgot 
(since  the  administration  will  not  let  them 
drop  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  debate)  that  it 
was  the  interventionists  who  wanted  this 
war  •  •  •  saying  then  that  war  was  nec- 
essary to  protect  our  far  away  rubber  sources. 
•  *  •  How,  then,  would  these  "new  Isola- 
tionists' set  the  world  stage  for  another  war. 
If  it  Is  the  quest  for  foreign  markets,  not 
home  markets,  which  leads  so  readily  to 
war?" 

Well,  it  is.  Indeed,  as  the  South  Bend  Con- 
gressman declares,  "a  sorry  picture."  But 
millions  of  Americans  can  Join  with  Mr, 
Grant  In  feeling  "indebted  to  Mr.  Wallace — 
as  we  have  been  so  many  times  in  the  past — 
for  the  frankness  of  his  interpretations  of 
official  policy  when  frankness  has  been  at 
such  a  premium." 
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HON.  SOL  BLOOi*! 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1942 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  His  Excellency  the  Minister 
of  Greece,  C.  Diamantopoulos,  before  the 
World  Federation  of  Education  Associa- 
tions at  the  American  University,  July  13, 
1942: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  invitation  ex- 
tended to  me  by  the  World  Federation  of  Edu- 
cation Associations,  for  it  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  again  in  this  city. 


The  subject  assigned  me.  The  Glory  of 
Greece  That  Was— and  Is  Today,  is  so  vast 
and  the  history  of  Greece  throughout  the 
centuries  is  to  such  ap  extent  the  patrimony 
of  mankind  that  I  find  myself  at  a  loss  on 
how  to  handle  it  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

Moreover,  I  am  deeply  sensitive  of  the  re- 
serve which  cne  feels  when  extolling  the 
achievements  of  one's  own  country,  and  for 
that  reason  I  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
take  advantage  of  the  great  honor  you  accord 
me  this  evening  is  to  leave  to  the  Judgment 
of  the  civilized  world  the  heroic  stand  of 
Greece  against  the  Axis,  to  s'mply  bow  before 
the  sacrifices  and  the  present  plight  of  the 
Greek  people,  and  to  dwell  rathsr  on  the 
background  of  the  deeper  motives  and  ethical 
considerations  which  impelled  them,  though 
knowing  full  well  the  overwhelming  odds 
against  them,  to  rise  as  one  in  defense  of 
their  homes  and  their  freedom. 

When  on  the  memorable  day  of  June  15. 
this  year,  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  spoke  to 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  cf  the  United 
States,  he  declared  that  he  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility to  history  and  to  the  Greek  people 
to  lead  them  forward  in  the  full  performance 
of  their  duty  against  the  Italians  and  later 
against  the  Germans,  knowing  that  every 
Greek  was  ready  and  willing  to  fight  and  die 
fcr  the  preservation  of  his  freedom  and  his 
national  honor.  His  Majesty,  in  so  doing, 
was  enunciating  to  the  world  the  deepest  and 
most  cherished  sentiments  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple— sentiments  which  have  been  the  main- 
spring of  all  their  great  actions  during  the 
4.000  years  cf  their  existence. 

When  in  the  schools  of  the  world  the  names 
of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platea  are  taught 
to  pupils,  they  may  perhaps  not  grasp  vhe 
profound  historical,  ethical,  and  philosophical 
content  of  these  words.  But  only  persons  of 
more  mature  judgment  can  penetrate  the 
full  significance  cf  these  three  historical 
battles,  fought  respectively  In  490,  480,  and 
479  B.  C,  and  which  although  25  centuries 
have  elapsed,  can  still  be  given  as  watchwords 
today  more  than  ever  to  all  the  nations 
which  are  now  striving  to  protect  their  free- 
dom and  their  existence  from  Nazi  savagery, 
as  the  Greeks  did  at  that  time  when  the 
Persians  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  trample 
them  down. 

I  think,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  these 
three  names  and  the  splendid  period  of  Greek 
civilization  which  followed  Immediately  after 
the  Persian  wars  and  which  in  history  is 
known  as  the  golden  age  of  the  Athenian 
democracy,  are  the  best  proof  of  the  rebirth 
which  inevitably  follows  the  great  human 
storms  and  the  achievements  of  free  and 
courageous  peoples  when  they  are  ready  to 
give  everything  for  the  preservation  of  their 
freedom  and  their  honor. 

In  fact,  the  Persian  wars  and  the  revival 
which  followed,  mark  for  the  ancient  world 
the  starting  point  of  a  civilization  which  has 
never  Ijeen  surpassed  in  art,  philosophy, 
architecture,  medical  science,  the  fine  arts, 
literature,  mathematics,  and  other  forms  of 
lofty  endeavor,  and  is  still  the  Inexhaustible 
source  from  which  the  human  intellect  draws 
and  will  continue  to  draw  its  Inspiraticn. 
Pericles,  Phidias.  Socrates.  Plato — the  cele- 
brated orators  of  whom  Demosthenes  is  fore- 
most, the  great  historians,  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides;  the  tragic  poets  Aeschyhis, 
Sophocles,  Euripides;  and  the  famous  and 
caustic  Aristophanes — and  so  many  others 
who  elevated  the  human  rsce,  all  lived  and 
worked,  not  alone  for  Greece  but  fcr  the  whole 
world,  and  rightly,  therefore,  their  legacy  is 
the  ccm.m.cn  heritage  cf  all  mankind.  These 
two  centuries  of  Greek  glory  would  have  been 
impossible  if  the  Greek  people  Instead  of 
victoriously  resisting  at  Marathon  and  Salamis 
and  Platea,  had  chosen  to  bow  to  the  bar- 
barian hosts  led  by  the  Persian  kings. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  thoughtful  men 
everywhere,  I  believe,  that  this,  the  first 
period  of  Hellenic  civilization,  will  remain 


forever  as  among  the  noblest  manifestations 
of  the  human  race.  And  what  Is  the  more 
remarkable  about  it  Is  that  this  radiant  gen- 
ius which  left  indestructible  monun^nts 
of  the  intellect  lasted  only  2  centuries  and 
emanated  from  a  psople  who.  like  tcdav. 
was  small  In  number.  Perhaps  these  con- 
siderations Justify  the  reference  to  this  pe- 
riod as  the  Hellenic  miracle. 

One  might  properly  Inquire,  at  this  point, 
concerning  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Hellen- 
istic periods  which  ensued  and  their  contri- 
bution to  the  enhancement  and  continuity 
of  Greek  civilization,  yet.  In  order  not  ta 
encroach  unduly  upon  your  patience.  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  the  great  conqueror.  Alex- 
ander, whose  name  Is  impressed  upon  his 
time  in  the  years  that  immediately  followed 
except  to  say,  that  along  with  his  armored 
chariot  traveled  Hellenic  civilization  and  all 
of  the  Middle  East  became  thoroughly  Hel- 
lenized  and  brought  Into  b?lng  the  Hellenic 
dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  where, 
and  particularly  in  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
flourished  for  3  centuries  Greek  letters,  arts, 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  other  forms  of  cre- 
ative activity. 

These  years,  as  is  well  known,  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  decadence  and  Roman 
subjugation.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  the 
persecution  which  followed,  the  effulgence 
of  Greek  intellect  was  not  dimmed  but.  on 
the  contrary,  spread  its  beneficent  Influence 
to  uncouth  Rome.  Nay,  so  imperishable  was 
the  Greek  influence  that  it  caused  later  a  new 
boundary  to  be  drawn  between  East  and 
West  and  founded  on  the  old  Greek  Byzan- 
tium a  new  capital  where  Hellenic  refine- 
ment and  Hellenic  art  were  still  toward  the 
ruder  Western  World  the  pinnacle  of  dignity 
and  of  splendor.  Due  to  the  leavening  and 
powerful  Influence  of  Greek  environment, 
the  conquered,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  be- 
came the  conquerors,  and  as  early  as  the 
seventh  century  A.  D  ,  the  Eastern  Roman 
Empire  became,  in  fact,  the  Eastern  Hellenic 
Empire. 

And  BO  now  I  pass  to  a  newer  period  of 
Greek  civilization,  better  known  as  the  By- 
zantine period.  Here  I  will  pause  a  little 
longer,  for,  as  it  seems  to  me.  the  years  that 
span  the  rise  of  the  eastern  empire  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  A.  D  ,  to 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  In  1453  perhaps 
have  not  received  the  same  attention  of 
scholars  as  has  the  classical  age.  and  conse- 
quently the  contribution  of  that  period  to 
the  progress  of  civilization  was  not.  for  a 
long  time,  fully  appreciated.  Not  until 
recent  years  was  there  a  proper  appraisal 
of  the  Byzantine  period.  Prior  to  that  such 
investigations  as  had  been  made  were  Incom- 
plete and,  moreover,  in  some  circles  the  belief 
was  prevalent  that  the  Hellenism  of  Byzan- 
tium was  decadent  and  corrupt  and  charac- 
terized by  Inept  religious  controversies  and 
other  trivial  endeavors  unworthy  of  the  depth 
and  traditions  of  the  Hellenic  intellect  of  the 
classical  age. 

It  Is  today  historically  proved  that  the 
great  Byzantine  Empire  was  lor  the  east  a 
period  of  resplendent  civilization.  During 
Its  existence  the  Greek  race  distinguished 
Itself  in  letters  and  in  the  arts.  Throughout 
the  entire  period  of  its  long  life  the  empire 
stood  as  a  bulwark  cf  the  dark  west  against 
the  assaults  of  more  than  one  barbaric  na- 
tion. At  a  time  when  the  fame  west  was 
divided  into  countless  petty  states  and  feudal 
units,  and  was  immersed  in  a  darkness  cf 
Ignorance,  when  only  a  weak  light  of  culture 
flickered  In  some  monasteries,  the  eastern 
empire  produced  capable  leaders,  men  of 
letters,  and  some  exceptional  generals,  such 
as  the  Emperor  Nikiforos  Fokas,  Ba;ll  II, 
and  Manuel  ComninoH. 

The  fame  of  its  capital  spread  through- 
out the  world,  and  Constantinople  was  vari- 
ously  known    as   the   Queen   of    Cities,    the 
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10  years  by  a  handful  of  Greeks  agsfenst  their 
mighty  overlord  has  succeeded  In  a  compara- 
tively brief  period  of  120  years  of  independent 
life  to  make  the  progress  which  is  w?!!  known 
to  all  of  you.  after  a  long  period  Df  slavery 
cf  the  worst  kind,  is  illustrative  o  the  cre- 
ative clement  inherent  in  the  Greek  race  hi 
an  additional  demonstration  of  m  ■  prev;  us 
allusion  to  the  classical  age  as  ihe  GrecK 
miracle. 

Nevertheless,  so  great  was  the  Vital Ity  of 
the  Greek  people  even  during  that  time  that 
by  their  persistence  and  d  .  r-f  .\rtifices 
they  succeeded  m  maintain.:.;  -le.r  Chris- 
tian faith.  th«>ir  rative  toncue,  and  tbt-.r 
traditions  and  in  establishing  ma  ly  schools 
lor  the  perpetuation  and  dissem  nation  of 
Hellenic  culture.  Many  of  these  srhoola  be 
came  known  and  their  influence  wap  felt  even 
outside  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

There  were  also  eminent  writers  who  bear 
In  history  the  name  "teachers  of  t  le  nation" 
«ho.  diu-ing  four  and  a  half  centuries,  kept 
burning  that  small  light  which  eventually 
gave  the  epark  for  the  rebirth  of  ":  Trr 
Nation,  when  on  that  fateful  da  -  ^' 
23.  1821  Greek  patriots  prcclaaiipd  to  tiie 
world  their  cherished  hcpe  and  letermina- 
tion  to  tear  asunder  the  bond  f  -i.ivery  and 
take  their  rightful  place  a:ii>i.fi  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world 
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Dr.  e:e-«:  :."•:  •..^"'  :f  fr^-edom  and  of  national 
honor 

That  laconic  and  Irrevocable  rebuff  to  the 
Invaders  becomes  even  more  Impressive  when 
one  considers  that  8,000,000  people  who  for 
year?  had  asked  for  nothing  more  than  to  live 
in  peace  with  their  neighbors,  suddenly 
found  themselves  confronted  with  an  empire 
r:  40  000,000,  aided  and  abetted  by  an  even 
n.  -Ttler  one  of  80  000  000  bent  upon  becom- 
ing the  masters  of  the  world,  and  whc  for 
years  had  engaged  in  r  hat  uas  been  perhaps 
the  most  gigantic  military  preparation  in 
history. 

It  waa  not  that  these  8,000.000  peaceful 
people  believed  they  could  prevail  over  120.- 
000.000  ol  military  automatons  supported  by 
the  mightiest  mechanized  armada  ever  let 
loose  on  land,  on  sea.  and  in  the  air;  rather 
were  thsy  Indoctrinated  in  that  spiritual  leg- 
acy which  taught  them  that  if  freedom  is 
worth  h£vlng  it  Is  worth  fighting  for.  no 
matter  how  great  the  odds,  and  even  though 
death  be  the  price. 

What  followed  in  the  first  6  months  after 
the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Mussolini  may  be 
added  confirmation  of  the  oft  expressed  belief 
that  force  may  threaten  but  cannot  long 
dominate  the  human  spirit. 

In  conformity  with  the  promise  I  made  at 
the  beginning  of  these  remarks  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  eulogize  the  accomplishments  of 
my  countrymen.  Others  more  dispassionate 
and  better  qualified  can  best  judge  how  great 
or  how  small  the  contribution  of  Greece  has 
been  to  -,he  common  cause.  But  whatever 
the  verdi:t.  I  know  that  we  gave  all  we 
had  and  with  all  our  heart.  And  we  are  still 
doing  It.  In  Greece  itself  resistance  con- 
tinues though  the  enemies,  the  Italians  and 
the  Germms,  and  by  the  grace  of  these  two, 
the  Bulgar!ans.  Impose  upon  the  population 
the  yoke  of  cruel  and  merciless  aggresrors. 
Deaths  fnim  starvation  and  disease  run  into 
hunoreds  daily  As  His  Majesty.  King  George, 
ha^  sa:d.  Greece  during  her  long  history  has 
had  to  fight  many  times  for  her  freedom,  but 
never  wa$  freedom  so  costly  to  the  Greek 
people  Yet  their  spirit  Is  undaunted.  Out- 
?;rio  CtT'""  wherever  duty  calls,  the  reorgan- 
'-  ■  f,  p-  forces  continue  the  fight  by  the 
side  of  cur  brave  allies  and  will  do  so  until 
the  victor-  is  won.  determined  to  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  their  traditions  and  of  their 
glorious  heritage. 

We  face  the  future  with  hope,  confident 
that  in  a  post-war  world  in  which  Justice  and 
equality  shall  reign,  the  Greek  people  will  take 
their  proper  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  to  which  her  many  sacrifices  entitle 
her. 

May  I  tike  this  opportunity  to  repeat,  on 
behalf  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  that  it  is 
.1  ::  •  •  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  noble 
.^m  r:  an  i^eople  generally  understand,  honor, 
and  admire  modern  Greece.  And  this  fact,  I 
am  sure,  in  th^  present  adverse  circum- 
stances, 1.5  the  strongest  assurance  of  a 
brighter  tomorrow.  , 
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HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

:-"    NE'-V     V     SK. 

IN  THE  HOU-E  Of    REPRF- ENT.\  TTVES 

I       Mr.  BLOOM.    Mr  Sixak^  v,  u:v:i- :•  Iprvp 

!   to  expend  my   ren;a:k.>  .n  the  Re.:<>k3    I 

inciude  tiie  folic A-ins  address deiivered  by 

J  Hici  Maj'Licy,  King  George  n  of  Greece, 


to  the  Council  of  Foreip"  R  litions,  at 
the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Ne.v  Ycrk  City, 
June  19,  1942: 

I  have  long  wanted  to  visit  the  United 
States,  and  now.  In  wartime.  It  has  a-  it^* 
become  possible  for  me  to  do  so.  One  :  i.' 
many  reasons  why  I  wanted  to  come  to  this 
country  was  to  meet  some  cf  the  distin- 
guished men  in  political,  military,  and  In- 
tellectual fields  who  lead  this  great  democ- 
racy. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  with  you 
tonight.  I  know  of  the  Important  work 
which  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
been  doing  for  many  years  past.  For  many 
years  I  have  read  the  review  which  it  pub- 
lishes. I  also  have  had  the  p:ivilege  of 
meeting  a  number  of  you  in  Europe. 

I  have  not  been  long  in  yovir  country,  but 
I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  s:e  and  feel 
its  fighting  spirit,  to  learn  at  fir-^t  hand  of 
its  stern  resolution  to  see  this  war  through, 
no  matter  how  long  It  takes,  no  matter  how 
niuch  It  costs.  That  resolution  springs,  I 
now  know,  not  simply  from  a  sense  of  the 
disaster  which  would  ensue  If  the  war  were 
lost  but  even  more  from  a  faith  in  the  better 
world  which  is  to  follow  the  certain  victory 
of  the  United  Nations.  Yotor  council  is  striv- 
ing not  merely  to  help  win  the  war  but  also 
to  help  win  the  peace.  It  Is  a  great  task. 
Only  if  we  achieve  the  free  world  which  our 
peoples  lont  for  will  the  Indescrib.'.ble  sacri- 
fices they  now  endure  have  been  worth  their 
grief,  their  pain. 

When  Greece  determined  to  resis"  the  Fas- 
cist and  Nazi  aggression,  she  was  merely  em- 
bracing her  destiny.  Many  times  in  her  thou- 
sands of  years  of  history  from  those  ancient 
days,  which  are  stirrounded  by  iht  mists  of 
legend,  to  her  mere  recent  wars  for  freedom 
and  Independence,  she  has  been  i.  field  of 
battle.  When  tais  new  attack  came  she 
merely  did  what  her  tradition  dictated  that 
she  must  do.  She  did  not  yield  basely  to 
her  enemies.  She  hoped  for  assistance,  but 
she  did  not  base  her  resistance  on  that  hope. 
Never  in  their  long  history  were  the  people 
of  my  country  more  thoroughly  and  spon- 
taneously unanimous  In  their  decision  to 
fight  for  their  freedom. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  fight.  Other  free 
peoples  have  pronounced  their  Judgment  on 
it  We  are  proud  of  what  they  ha"c  said  of 
us.  It  Is  not  for  me  to  add  to  the  story  told 
by  those  who  saw  our  troops  in  action  at 
close  range  and  who  witnessed  the  spirit  of 
our  peasants  and  oiu-  workers.  Let  me  only 
note  my  firm  belief  that  while  the  world  has 
compared  this  struggle  with  similar  fea»s  in 
the  famed  history  of  Greece,  there  are  chap- 
ters in  the  story  of  our  recent  fight  which 
surpass  anything  In  the  past. 

Now  Greece  lies  prostrate  under  a  crush- 
ing physical  disaster — I  emphasize  the  word 
"physical,"  for  the  soul  of  Greece  remains 
free,  her  morale  unblemished,  her  .'plrit  un- 
conquered.  The  masters  of  her  soil  are 
starving  her;  they  kill  her  people  by  the  thou- 
sands; but  she  Is  net  their  slave;  she  fights 
the  good  fight  undaunted,  with  ardent  faith 
in  her  friends,  with  trvist  In  the  enduring 
power  of  right  and  justice,  with  hope  in  a 
better  world  of  tomorrow. 

Greece,  that  chose  to  fight  and  be  crushed. 
Is  a  small  country.  But  hv  •  k;:;s  the  blows 
delivered  by  two  overwhclu.iwg  military  ma- 
chines she  was  able  to  prove  how  powerful 
are  the  principles  which  rule  and  Inspire  cur 
world.  For  if  the  bullies  beat  us  ar.d  still  we 
live,  we  prove  that  there  is  an  eternal  spark 
In  the  order  on  which  the  existence  of  small 
nations,  like  the  freedom  of  the  ladivldual, 
Is  based — the  old  Christian  order  of  equal 
justice  for  all,  rich  or  poor,  great  or  small. 

In  another  way  I  hope  It  can  be  1  airly  said 
that  Greece,  though  a  small  country,  has 
done  her  share  of  the  world  ~  w  k  Even 
since   the   end   of   the   last   war   !.■  r   lenders 
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labored  pa.ssionately  for  peace.  They  initiated 
the  plan  for  a  Balkan  union  and  worked 
assiduously  to  establish  It.  They  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Turkey,  thus  putting  an  end 
to  generations  of  enmity.  They  threw  the 
weight  of  their  influence  at  Geneva  on  ths 
side  of  International  democracy,  interna- 
tional order,  and  collective  security.  In  the 
end  none  of  this  served  to  keep  carnsee  and 
destruction  frim  her  gates.  Today  the'lovely 
hills  around  the  Greek  capital  look  down  on 
scenes  of  barbarous  torture,  of  inhuman  in- 
dignity, that  we  had  not  thought  we  would 
see  in  this  twentieth  century. 

Yet  Greece  st*ll  ardently  believes  that  there 
Is  something  good  in  store  for  the  world 
when  this  war  and  its  sacrifices  are  over,  and 
that  she  will  share  In  it.  She  has  a  con- 
genital belief  in  the  prog- ess  of  the  human 
spirit— the  humane,  the  tolerant,  the  in- 
quiring spirit— what  I  like  to  think  has  justly 
been  called  the  Greek  spirit. 

In  large  part  Greece  bases  this  faith  of 
hers  on  the  declarations  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Anglo-American  world.  Your  Presi- 
dent's and  Mr,  Churchill's  famous  four  free- 
doms, the  spirit  of  which  animated  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  seemed  to  me  an  expression 
of  this  humane,  this  Greek  spirit.  Greece 
associated  herself  immediately  with  this 
promise  of  a  better  world  of  tomorrow. 

Freedom  of  security  for  the  state,  freedom 
from  want  for  her  citizens — these  Greece 
hopes  for.  The  other  two  freedoms  are  part 
of  her  inheritance  and  tradition. 

Security  is  what  she  craves  most  of  all. 
She  wants  a  chance  to  work  and  produce, 
plant  and  reap,  hope  and  love,  and  live  in 
her  own  house  free  and  secure.  Tlie  task  of 
recovery  which  she  mu.st  face  will  entail 
heroic  labors.  It  will  teke  generations  of  her 
citizens  to  repair  her  losses,  her  wounds, 
her  ruins.  To  deny  real  security  to  her  and 
to  other  smaller  nations  in  the  future  would 
be  too  cruel  to  contemplate. 

Whatever  Greece  can  do  to  help  establish 
and  maintain  a  sj'stem  of  security  I  feel  con- 
fident she  will  do.  I  believe  that  will  be  In 
her  own  enlightened  self-interest.  I  might 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  such  a  course  is  in 
the  enlightened  self-interest  of  any  nation, 
great  or  small,  which  is  not  a  pirate  nation, 
which  does  not  seek  to  reap  what  others  have 
sown,  to  steal  what  others  have  produced, 
to  live  where  others  have  built. 

Freedom  frcm  want  for  her  citizens  Greece 
will  S3ek  to  attain  through  the  exploitation 
of  these  human  values  that  have  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  Greek  people  for  thousands 
of  years.  But  to  succeed  she  wHl  need  an 
International  eco.aomic  order  which  will  allov? 
the  free  play  cf  her  people's  ability  and  ver- 
satility cf  skills. 

As  part  of  this  she  will  need  a  rational 
International  trade  system  like  that  pursued 
by  your  eminent  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Cor- 
dcU  Kull.  in  which  she  wUl  be  able  to  trr.de 
the  fruits  of  her  specialized  cultures  and  her 
natural  wealth  with  the  Industrial  products 
of  other  ccv.ntrles. 

Greece  will  also  need  to  repair  the  Immense 
losses  of  her  shipping  and  rc?siablish  the 
conditions  that  have  permitted  her  people, 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  to  trf.de  across 
all  the  seas  and  so  supplement  the  meager 
resources  of  her  soil. 

Tlie  lessons  of  these  years  Impose  upon  us 
all  the  duty  of  taking  whatever  part  we  can 
in  the  task  of  integrating  international 
society  In  all  of  Its  branches — political,  eco- 
nomic, social.  We  knew  before  that  this 
was  the  direction  in  which  the  world  ought 
to  move.  Now  we  know  that  unless  it  moves 
In  that  direction  we  perish.  The  world  must 
gradually  become  one  whole,  leaving  sccpe  for 
different  cultures  and  talents,  but  refusing 
any  longer  to  permit  the  strong  to  browbeat 
the  weak,  or  the  civilization  which  we  cher- 
ish, to  the  development  of  which  Greece  has 
contributed  her  share,  will  come  to  an  end. 

It  is  for  organizations  like  yours  to  assist 
In  devising  the  means  for  creating  this  world 


solidarity  and  Ii.r  making  It  effective  and 
lasting.  Let  us  start  afresh  on  the  ruins  of 
our  past  failures.  As  we  rebuild  our  cities 
and  villages,  let  us  start  also  with  the  same 
courage  to  rebuild  our  institiments  for  cre- 
ating and  maintaining  peace.  Perhaps  we 
shall  find  that  v.'ith  a  little  more  pel  sever- 
ance, a  little  more  sense  cf  m.utual  accommo- 
dation, a  little  surer  acceptance  cf  the  Ideals 
that  your  President  Wilcon  expressed  20  years 
Ego,  the  roads  then  blazed  can  serve  to  lead 
us  to  the  goal  we  missed. 

Greece  was  In  the  forefront  In  the  fight 
to  preserve  the  freedom  and  civilization  of 
the  world  against  the  onrush  of  the  bar- 
barians. For  one  historic  moment  in  time 
she  held  them  at  bay.  The  struggle  over,  the 
victory  won.  she  will  be  ready  to  do  her  share 
in  tiie  effort  to  build  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  cf  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Flank  C.  Waldiop; 

GET  YOm  EEAT  NOW 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

No  man  will  take  counsel,  but  every  man 
will  take  money;  therefore,  money  is  better 
than  counsel. — Jonathan  Swift. 

One  of  these  days  the  war  will  end,  and  If 
we  still  have  a  Congress  free  to  make  even  the 
feeblest  kind  of  decisions  for  it.=ell,  that  Con- 
gress will  Investigate  the  war  effort. 

We  have  two  or  three  committees  fiddling 
along  now,  the  Truman  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Naval  Affairs.  They  scratch  the  surface 
here  and  there,  but  don't  accomplish  much 
because  wartime  secrecy  clouds  evidence  and 
because  they- really  can't  tell  who  has  been 
doing  wliat  in  a  b  g  way.  or  how. 

But  after  the  war.  still  assuming  a  Congress 
with  nerve  and  brains,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
s?lect  committee  at  work  on  the  dynamic 
stuff. 

This  war  Is  American  boys  dying  In  air- 
planes over  Africa;  American  boys  burning  to 
death  in  blazing  oil  on  the  South  Pacific; 
American  boys  eating  rice  slop  in  Japanese 
jails:  American  boys  trying  to  sleep  in  muddy, 
crowded  northern  Ireland;  and  this  war  is 
American  boys'  mothers  wondering  where 
the'r  boys  are. 

Do  not  forget,  though,  that  this  war  Is 
also  the  hot  struggle  of  placemen  here  In 
Washington  to  make  money  and  to  acqu're 
power.  Wars  always  bring  cue  such  people, 
and  some  of  them  win  through  to  fame,  for- 
tune, and  respectable  futures. 

Some  do  not. 

More  money  Is  being  thrown  around  In 
Wr.shington  every  day  than  ever  before  la 
history,  and  men  cf  all  kinds  are  after  it. 

Tlie  wild  money  on  the  loose  here  shows 
up  by  little  signs  and  clues — in  the  res- 
t<iurants,  in  the  hotel  lobbies  In  the  haish 
Impatient  manner  of  a  man  at  Union  Station 
trying  to  get  a  cab. 

LTibor  leaders,  manufacturers  after  con- 
tracts, lawyers  with  big  ideas,  ail  huddle  and 
swirl  through  wartime  Wash  rigton  like  the 
Iccusts  mentioned  in  the  Bitle.  They  are 
after  the  money  now.  Coimsel  they  will  hire 
later. 


And  you  may  rest  assured  they  will  hire 
the  counsel  all  right.  Ever  since  1933.  Wash- 
ington has  been  a  lawyers'  paradise,  what 
with  congressional  and  departmental  investi- 
gations, passaj'e  of  new.  strange,  complicaied 
laws,  and  general  assaults  upon  established 
routines  of  life. 

All  those  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
great  probe  that  will  follow  this  war.  The 
lawyers  wen  t  starve.  Great  probes  require 
great  counsel  to  guide  great  men  in  great 
fear. 

When  the  remnants  of  our  armies  come 
heme  from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  ana 
the  dead  and  missing  and  wounded  r^re 
counted  up.  and  when  the  spending  for  war 
stops  and  the  taxing  for  war  goes  en,  there 
will  be  a  demand  Icr  an  accounting. 

Always  assuming  Congress  is  still  alive 
and  able  to  kick. 

After  the  last  war,  the  great  probe  did  not 
get  started  until  passions  had  cooled  and 
records  were  pretty  old. 

In  1934  the  Senate  set  up  a  select  com- 
mittee headed  by  Senator  Gerald  Nye  (Re- 
pu'olican ) .  of  North  Dakota,  to  investigate  the 
munitions  industry.  For  2  years  and  some 
months  the  Nye  committee  dynamited  the 
dams  behind  which  the  secret  history  of 
Woild  War  No.  1  had  been  hidden. 

And  out  poured  that  secret  history,  so  Im- 
portant and  exciting  that  it  made  "page  I'* 
all  over  the  world,  genuine  red-hot  news  14, 
15,  and  16  years  after  the  times  of  happening. 

Tlie  force  and  effect  cf  the  Nye  ccmmlttees 
Investigations  was  soon  demonstrated  in  the 
passage  of  a  series  of  neutrality  acts,  wh.ch 
swept  through  Congress  and  were  endorsed 
by  the  President,  from  1935  to  1939. 

The  effect  was  further  demonstrated  by 
the  promises  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  WlUkle 
to  stay  cut  of  war  as  they  campaigned  for 
the  Presidency  In  lOtO;  and  by  the  vote  cf 
80  percent  of  the  people  in  Nation-wide  polls 
in  1941,  to  keep  on  staying  out  of  war. 

Well,  by  all  the  signs  and  signals,  what  went 
on  around  Washington  during  the  first  World 
War  to  generate  that  hot  stuff  lor  the  Nye 
committee  was  mere  child's  play  compared 
with  present  goings-on. 

Washington  today  is  building  a  record 
for  the  Nye  committee  after  World  War  No.  2 
that  will  make  your  eyeballs  swivel  as  you 
read  about  It. 

The  show,  when  and  If  it  goes  on,  will  be 
good. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T3 

Monday,  July  27.  1942 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  therein  an 
editorial  frcm  the  Dillon  Herald,  one  of 
the  leading  newspapers  in  my  district. 
This  editorial  expresses  my  opinion  with 
reference  to  inflation  so  far  as  the  farmer 
is  concerned. 

The  average  farm  Income  in  South 
Carolina  is,  as  you  probably  know,  only 
a  little  more  than  $500  per  family,  and 
If  anyone  can  prove  to  me  how  boosting 
this  average  by  a  small  percent  could 
cause  inflation,  I  am  ready  to  listen. 

Every  day  we  have  some  hich-powered 
group  and  some  members  of  the  admin- 
istration  advocating   higher  wages  for 
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the  l^bcrpr.    I  wish  that  >nrr 
explain  to  me  what  a  hard-w 
bacco  or  ccttcn  farmer  is  If  he 
laborer.    I  have  worksd  on  a 
sunrise  to  sunset,  and  cured  to 
night  and  then  sold  this  procli 
than  the  fertilizer  and  labor  cu 
dure  ir. 

As  Icre  as  I  am  a  Member  of 
am  go  ng  to  do  all  within  my 
see  that  the  inccme  of  the  far 
ceased  in  every  way  pcssibls 
beyond  my  most  exaggfrated 
tion  as  to  hew  the  small  incon^e 
farmer  could  ever  cauie  inflat 
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WHY  PICK  ON  THT  F^MEH' 

The  Hrrald  Is  not  a  dissenter.    On 
hand  It  prefers  to  conform  to  the  e: 
order  cf  tMngs  when  the  game  of 
played  fairly  and  Impartially  by 
pants  en  the  field  cf  action. 

But  the  Herald  dees  raise  its  feeb 
a  cry  of  protest  against  these  pers 
tempts  to  place  tlie  responsibility 
Inflation  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 

If  Icflatlcn  comes  It  will  not  be 
th"  farmers.    Since  the  dawn  of 
tnal  e  a  the  producers  of  raw  mato 
be«*n    lo.vect    In    the   economic   sc 
have  had  llitle  or  no  control  over 
far  as  the  farmer  Is  concerned,  ever 
Ural   law   of   supply  and   demand 
nullified 

Even  now  we  have  a  mild  form 
which   Is  likely  to  become  Intense 
farmers  nre  not  resnonsible  for  It 

Tl^.e  value  C.   '     ■■      r    licts  In  1 
mated  at  $12.w0  :-- :  fjc.  '*hile  it  Is 
that  »65  0CO.0OO.0OO  wilt  flow  in 
tb«  coffers   of   indust-.nl   enterpri 
tbe  ea.jae  period 

The  price  of  cot  to::  is  frozen  at 
pound,  wheat  at  $120   a  busbel. 
cents,  oats  at  49  cents,  and  so  on 
long    line    of    agricultural    prod 
prices   are   very   little   higher    than 
levels,  yet  production  costs  1.: 
cre.iSed  on  the  farm  as  well  a- 

In  th'*  meantime  wages  In  i;:cluit. 
have  fikyrncketed.     UasklUed  wor 
never  earned  more  than  $10  a  wee  is 
piiid  $40  and  $50  a  week:  skilled  lal 
never  earned  mjre  than  $40  a  week 
down  $75  and  $90  a  week     Many  ol 
spending  with  hands  wide  open,  a 
abnormal  condition  lies  the  danger 
Inflatlcn. 

The  Herald  Is  tired  of  hearing 
ranted  statements  as  "Tlie  farmers 
vent  Inflation."  "It  is  up  to  the 
prevent  InfTatlon,"  "Preventing 
pcrtant  to  the  fanners."  arid  so  on 
line,  a'l  of  which  run  through  the 
varp   of   the   Nation's   economic 
yellow  threads. 

If  the  comparatively  small 
farmers  tlireatens  the  Nation  w:tl 
then  ther?  is  no  w^y  to  avoid  Inflai 

The  only  way  to  prevent  lufla 
put  a  ceiwr<j  en  the  price  cf  ev 
Including  labor.    Why  pick  on  th< 
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arc  faced  with  starvation.  Due  to  the 
drastic  reduction  in  the  rolls  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
needy  old  people  have  been  deprived  of 
their  means  of  livellhocd.  They  will  net 
be  accept€d  in  any  of  our  war  industries, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  private  em- 
ployers will  not  hire  a  person  over  60. 
It  is  true  we  have  a  makeshift  old-age 
pension  s}-ste:n.  but  the  States  are  re- 
quired to  match  Federal  funds,  and  in 
many  of  tlie  poorer  States  like  Alabama 
our  old  people  are  drawing  a  pension  of 
less  than  S8  per  month.  Ii  might  be  said 
that  it  is  tne  duty  of  the  local  communi- 
ties to  care  for  these  people,  but  with  the 
drastic  curtailment  of  pe?cetime  produc- 
tion thousands  of  small  factories  and 
businesses  throughout  the  country  are 
closing  down,  and  the  able-bodied  in 
these  com.Tiunities  are  going  elsewhere 
to  seek  employment,  but  there  is  no  place 
for  the  old  people  to  go. 

Of  course,  I  realize  at  this  time  that 
we  cannot  broaden  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  include  every  person  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  our  hope  that  after  the  war 
IS  over,  everyone  will  l>e  included  within 
the  scope  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Today  all  industrial  workers  and  a  large 
percentage  of  ofBce  workers  are  covered 
oy  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  can  look  forward  to  retirement 
v.ithout  starvation.  All  the  employees 
f  our  railroads  come  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
but  not  so  the  farmers  and  thousands  of 
old  people  v.'ho  have  no  children  to  sup- 
port them. 

We  are  sending  munitions  of  war,  food, 
clothing,  and  the  necessities  of  life  to 
our  Allies  throughout  the  world,  yet  we 
are  standing  idly  by  and  doing  nothing 
for  thousands  of  old  people  in  our  own 
midst. 

There  is  a  bill,  H.  R.  1410,  known  as 
the  general  welfare  bill,  which  has  as 
its  purpose  broadening  the  scope  cf  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Although  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  I  do  not  favor  consideration 
cf  legislation  by  means  of  discharging 
committees,  I  do  feel  that  wiih  starva- 
tion facing  our  old  people,  we  should 
consider  H.  R.  1410  and  sign  discharge 
p.^tition  No.  6.  which  I  signed  a  year  ago. 
Th^  sponsors  of  this  bill  will  be  willing 
to  postpone  the  general  provisions  until 
after  the  war  but  they  will  accept  an 
amendment  that  will  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment now,  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury, 
of  $30  per  month  to  our  needy  old  peo- 
ple without  the  States  having  to  match 
any  part  of  it,  and  I  most  strongly  urge 
the  members  of  this  body  to  bring  this 
bill  out  for  immediate  pa.'sage  to  prevent 
starvation  of  people  in  our  own  midst. 
Thirty  dollars  is  a  meager  sum.,  but  if  we 
can  give  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
to  feed  others.  c?rtainly  we  can  give 
a  few  dollars  to  take  care  of  our  own. 
We  should  have  had  a  Federal  old-age 
pension  long  ago,  but  there  have  been 
SD  many  divergent  views  on  the  subject 
that  it  h?s  been  im.possible  to  get  all  to 
agree  on  a  bill  that  could  pass.  I  feel 
.sure  everyone  will  agree  that  we  can 
pass  a  bill  now  that  will  take  care  of 
these  in  need  and  after  the  war  is  over, 
we  can  extend  the  scope  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  include  everyone  in 
An:  ;:.:.i. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN^A'^nVES 

Monday.  July  27,  1942 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  und'^r  leave 
to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  follovirg  article  from  the 
Indeoendent-Leader,  of  Woodbridge. 
N.  J.: 

Towns  Vekt  Best  Talent  Ton-S  Long  Hours 

To  Straighten  Out  Rationing  Tangle — And 

All  Free 

WoooBRiDGE. — That  little  book  of  gasoline 
ration  stamps  which  you  now  have  or  wUl  re- 
ceive shortly  seems  a  simple  enough  thing  la 
Itseif.  doesn't  it?  About  the  size  of  a  book 
of  postage  stamps,  it  Just  has  a  few  words 
and  numbers  written  on  it,  and  a  quantity  of 
stamps  inside  for  your  gasoline  dealer  to  tear 
out  when  you  buy  yotir  allotted  quantities  of 
gas. 

In  Itself  the  book  is  a  simple  enough  thing 
to  be  sure.  But  the  procedure  by  which  it 
has  come  into  being  and  into  your  immediate 
possession  is  a  process  so  intricate  and  nvolv- 
ing  so  many  persons  and  so  much  detailed 
work  no  writer  would  know  Just  where  to  be- 
gin to  describe  the  process,  or  give  credit  for 
the  Ideas  and  labor  which  have  made  it  pos- 
sible. 

In  Woodbridge  Township  alone  if  the  Gov- 
ernment had  to  pay  for  the  array  of  talent, 
brains,  and  work  involved  in  isfcuing  the  num- 
ber of  books  required  here,  and  pay  according 
to  the  value  of  said  work,  brains,  and  talent, 
the  millions  for  which  Leon  Henderson  and 
Congress  are  dickering  wouldn't  meet  the 
pay  roll.  Men  outstarding  in  the  field  of 
science.  Industry,  and  business  have  sat  down 
night  after  night  with  slide  rules,  pencils, 
and  reams  of  paper  and  calculated  to  the  last 
pint  Just  how  much  gasoline  each  corsumer 
should  have  that  all  may  be  served  fairly  and 
not  a  drop  be  wasted.  These  same  men  have 
Intcriogatcd  applicants  for  supplemental  ra- 
tions, working  out  individually  Juit  what  is 
required  for  each. 

THIS   IS   all   free 

And  all  this  gratis.  All  these  eminent  en- 
gineers and  administrators  have  worked  as 
volunteers,  contributing  hours  that  would  be 
invaluable  if  paid  for  according  to  the  com- 
pensation warranted. 

In  addition  many  women  of  the  community 
have  donated  their  time  for  other  ph;ises  of 
the  rationing  program,  some  as  clerks  or  typ- 
ists or  other  office  helpers,  some  to  aid  appli- 
cants uncertain  as  to  the  procedure  in  tliing 
a  request  for  more  gas.  One  group  of  young 
women  over  a  period  of  months  datin-;  back 
to  last  winter  has  given  up  their  bridre-club 
meetings,  coming  Instead  each  week  to  the 
town  hall  to  tj-pe,  or  file,  or  sort  papers 

In  addition  to  these  groups  of  unpn  id  vol- 
unteers, there  Is.  of  course,  the  large  number 
of  school  teachers  and  other  educational  em- 
ployees who  have  served  throu^^hout  the  long 
days  of  registration,  not  only  for  gasoline 
but  for  sugar,  the  first  commodity  to  be 
parceled  out  by  rationing 

The  work  of  organizing  the  volunteers  to 
do  the  work  for  which  no  paid  personnel 
has  been  provided,  is  the  fcrn'n  ciUld  c '  Mrs. 
George  F.  Hunter,  member  of  the  local  ration 
board,  and  also  of  the  Woodbridge  Defense 
Council. 

From  the  start  of  the  rationing  program, 
Mrs.  Hunter,  workinq  in  close  conjunction 
with  the  local  boards  and  with  the  county 
authority,  Charles  E.  Gregory.  reco,;nlzed 
that  the  only  way  tlie  tremendous  aicount 
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of  work  necessary  could  be  done  would  be 
through  volunteer  work,  and  so  set  about 
securing  this  help  from  those  she  knew  would 
be  willing  and  able  to  do  it.  How  effective 
the  plan  she  evolved  has  been  lies  in  the  fact 
that  books  are  being  Issued,  those  who  de- 
pend on  gasoline  are  getting  it,  all  despite 
the  fact  Woodbridge  Township  alone  has 
nearly  6,000  registered  motor  vehicles,  each 
not  only  in  a  category  such  as  passenger 
car,  truck,  defense  worker's  transportation, 
and  so  on.  but  many  an  Individual  considera- 
tioi.  within  such  special  classification. 

MEMBERS    AID.     TOO 

M3anv.'hile,  as  these  volunteers  have  toiled 
days  and  nights  at  the  ration  office,  members 
of  the  board  themselves  have  contributed 
every  minute  they  could  to  keeping  the  work 
going.  In  addition  to  Woodbridge  Township 
alone  the  local  board  has  aided  in  providing 
ration  cards  for  nearby  Camp  Kilmer  and 
Raritan  Arsenal.  The  local  ration  board 
consists  of  Mr.  Gregory,  chairman:  Mrs. 
Hunter,  William  Allgaier,  Leon  E.  McElroy, 
Joseph  Dambach,  and  Police  Chief  Geoi-ge  E. 
Keating. 

The  men  who  have  worked  on  the  calcula- 
tions include  the  following:  P.  H.  Locker, 
service  engineer,  Standard  Oil  Co.;  T.  Z. 
Humphrey,  superintendent,  furnace  refining 
department,  International  Smelting  &  Re- 
fining Co.;  T.  E.  Barth.  certified  public  ac- 
countant: R.  W.  Loofbourow,  research  metal- 
lurgist, American  Smeltlrg  &  Refining  Co.; 
C.  P.  Clapp,  maintenance  engineer.  Carbo- 
rundum Co.;  Chester  G  Peck,  superintendent, 
ceramic  department,  Du  Pont  Co.  (Perth 
Amboy  plant);  W.  P.  Hillman.  director  of 
control  laboratory,  Du  Pont  Film  Co.,  Par- 
ian; George  F.  Hunter,  supervisor,  negative 
and  X-ray  departments,  Du  Pont  Film  Co., 
Pari  in. 

ALSO  ASSISTING 

William  S.  Neebe.  supervisor,  emulsion  de- 
partment, Du  Pont  Films:  Noel  E.  Kittell,  as- 
sistant superintendent,  Reading  Co.,  Port 
Reading  Creosoting  Plant:  H.  D.  Clark,  trade 
a.ssoclation  executive.  Toy  Manufacturing 
A-ssociation:  Harry  I.  Sechrlst,  mathematics 
teacher,  Woodbridge  High  School;  W.  L.  Ben- 
son, chemistry  teacher,  high  school;  C.  Zisch- 
kau.  research  department.  American  Smelt- 
ing &  Refining  Co.;  J.  H.  Auburn,  safety 
engineer,  per.  nnel  department.  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.;  Elwood  R.  John- 
son, editor,  Perth  Amboy  Evening  News;  Leon 
E.  Campbell,  treasurer,  Raritan  Mercantile 
Co.;  Dr.  E.  L.  Lotz,  chief  engineer.  New  Jersey 
Woodfinishing  Co.;  Albert  M.  Hagen,  super- 
intendent. General  Cable  Corporation. 

The  women  workers  have  included  the 
following:    The   Misses   Hannah    Fitzpatrlck, 

Collette    ,    M[.rie    Grausam,    Margaret 

G.  Jordan,  Helen  McCann,  Genevieve  OBrien, 
Mrs.  Mary  Fitzpatnck  Brown. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  rationing 
program,  these  girls  offered  to  dispense  fcr 
the  duration  their  card  playing  and  devote 
the  evening  to  serving  the  Government. 
After  working  all  day  long  at  their  own  Jobs 
they  typed  untiringly  for  hours  on  end  to 
help  keep  up  with  the  fast-developing  pro- 
gram. To  them,  as  well  as  all  the  others, 
the  people  of  the  township  and  the  Gov- 
ernment owe  their  deep   gratitude. 

Also  prominent  in  helping  was  Mayor  Au- 
gust F.  Greincr,  who  assisted  In  interview- 
ing those  who  were  Issued  improper  cards  In 
the  first  registration. 

A    WaZARD,   TOO 

Mrs.  Lawrence  F.  Campion,  who  was  com- 
pletely undismayed  by  the  vast  clerical  and 
reporting  system  instituted  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  keep  track  of  the  rationing  prog- 
ress, undertook  to  set  up  a  most  efficient 
bookkeeping  system.  She  gave  long,  pain- 
staking hours  to  the  Job,  the  mere  thought 
of  which  would  dissolve  most  mortals  Into 
nothing.     Other  women   assisting  were: 


Mrs.  Edward  K.  Cone.  Mrs.  John  F.  An- 
deregg.  Miss  Catherine  Hinkle,  Miss  Alice 
Finn,  Mrs.  George  F.  Brewster,  Mrs.  Harry 
Linde,  Mrs.  Frederick  Spencer,  Mrs.  A.  M, 
Hagen.  Mrs.  Roger  Loo^'bourow.  Miss  Allda 
van  Slyke,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Davis,  Mrs.  Harold  Ford, 
Mrs.  Henry  Schrimpf,  Mrs.  Lincoln  Tamboer, 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Asbury.  Mrs.  Donald  Noe.  Mrs. 
Walter  Warr.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Neebe,  Miss  Marie 
Robbins,  Mrs.  Leon  E.  Campbell,  Mrs.  George 
Heath.  Mrs.  Leon  E.  McElroy.  Miss  Margaret 
Henrickson,  Miss  Grace  Hiiber,  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Edgar,  Mrs.  May  Boynton,  Mrs.  Leland  F. 
Reynolds.  Mrs.  Chester  Peck,  Mrs.  Victor  C. 
Nicklas,  Mrs.  Stanley  Potter,  Mrs.  Thomas  F. 
Majcr,  Mrs.  O.  T.  Fraser,  Mrs.  Charles  Anness, 
Mrs.  George  May.  Mrs.  L.  Runyon  Potter.  Mrs. 
James  R.  Compton.  Miss  June  Bingaman,  Mis. 
Earl  Palmer,  Mrs.  Walter  Stillman. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  JOHN  1    ANDEFSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1942 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  high  time  that  the  Con- 
gre.ss  take  immediate  and  favorable 
action  on  legislation  which  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  oui  loyal  and  hard-working 
postal  employees. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  pay  in- 
creases for  various  groups  of  Federal 
employees  and,  although  many  of  these 
increases  are  entirely  justified  under  the 
ciicumstances.  none  are  more  entitled  to 
prompt  consideration  than  the  postal 
employees.  It  has  been  17  long  years 
since  these  efficient  and  faithful  workers 
have  received  pay  increases  of  any  kind. 

In  all  fairness  we  should  give  immedi- 
ate attention  to  H.  R.  7071  or  similar 
legislation,  and  I  join  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  hoping  that  this  measure 
will  be  reported  to  the  House  in  the  near 
future. 


Siibot^SC  and  Eri^ioiiacc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EM.\NUEL  CELLiR 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  July  27.  1942 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dre.ss  to  be  delivered  by  me  over  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadca-sting  System  on  Tues- 
day, July  28,  1942: 

Scattered  tlirough  our  48  States,  In  our 
insular  possessions  are  thousands  of  Italians, 
Japanese,  and  Germans.  While  all  enemies 
are  not  aliens  and  all  aliens  are  no'  enemies, 
nevertheless,  among  these  Germans,  Italians, 
and  Japanese  are  thousands  of  aliens  hostile 
in  name  and  spirit. 

Despite  many  years  of  residence  here  and 
la  our  island  possessions,  they  still  embrace 


the  ideology  and  political  concepts  of  the 
fatherland.  Many  show  little  gratitude  for 
the  tremendous  benefits  they  have  enjoyed 
In  the  United  States.  Tliey  want  Hirohito. 
Mussolini,  and  Hitler  to  win.  In  their  secret 
conversations  they  still  pledge  allegiance  to 
the  Axis  Powers  and  in  their  secret  negotia- 
tions give  every  possible  aid  and  comfort  to 
our  enemies.  Hitler,  in  Mcln  Kampf,  pro- 
claimed that  It  would  be  very  easy  for  him 
to  produce  all  kinds  of  unrest  and  sabotage  in 
the  United  States.  He  boasted,  "We  shall 
soon  have  storm  troopers  in  America  •  •  • 
we  shall  have  men  whom  degenerate  Yankee- 
dom  shall  not  be  able  to  challenge." 

However,  thanks  to  our  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  the  intelligence  units  of 
our  Army  and  Navy,  mcst  of  Hitler's  plans 
have  been  aborted.  The  Yankees  have  put  a 
broomstick  between  his  legs  and  have  per- 
formed miracles  in  ferreting  out  and  appre- 
hending borers  from  within.  As  of  July  19, 
the  Department  of  Justice  reported  that  the 
investigative  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  reached  an  all-time  hi-'h  In 
the  prevention  of  subversive  activities.  There 
were  1.471  convictions  for  espionage,  sabotage, 
and  other  un-Ameiican  activities.  But,  de- 
spite the  vigilance  and  skill  of  these  agents, 
many  Axis  cohorts  and  sympathizers  roam  in 
our  midst.  A  solemn  duty  rests  upon  every 
loyal  American  to  report  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  or  to  the  local  police  or 
to  his  Congressman  or  Senatoi  all  evidence 
cf  suspicion  concerning  subversive  activities. 
I  don't  want  anybody  to  be  a  mere  snooper  or 
to  spy  merely  to  vent  his  personal  spleen  I 
do  want  all  to  be  on  their  toes  and  to  be  ever 
watchful  of  these  who  disparage  our  Presi- 
dent and  weaken  confidence  in  him,  who 
make  snide  and  contemptible  remarks  about 
cur  armed  forces,  who  deliberately  sabotage, 
that  is,  throw  the  wooden  shoe  into  our  war 
machinery  to  wreck  it. 

Every  Shinto  priest  on  our  west  coast  who 
preaches  that  one's  body  and  soul  belong  to 
Emperor  Hirohito  should  be  immediately 
Incarcerated  as  a  dangerous  enemy  alien. 
The  Italian  on  New  York's  East  Side  who 
places  his  homeland  before  America  and 
voices  sentiments  Indicating  that  he  sympa- 
thizes with  II  Duce  has  no  claim  to  tbe  fruits 
of  American  liberty  and  freedom. 

I  said  before — all  enemies  are  not  aliens 
and  all  aliens  are  not  enemies.  We  must, 
therefore,  be  careful  to  protect  loyal  Italians, 
loyal  Japanese,  loyal  Geimans.  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  oppress  sincere  liberty-loving 
aliens.  That  is  the  surest  way  of  developing 
a  fifth  column  in  cur  midst.  At  all  times  we 
must  be  careful  and  discreet.  We  must  all 
be  vigilant.    We  rr.ust  not  be  vigilantes. 

In  our  large  cities  with  their  cosmopolitan 
populations,  there  Is  fertile  field  for  tbe 
machinations  of  Nazi-Nippon  agents.  Unfor- 
tunately many  of  these  reneg;'des,  many  a 
Quisling,  many  a  Pelley,  and  many  a  Moseley 
have  been  planted  in  our  war  industries. 

The  Nation  Is  in  extreme  p>erll.  In  China, 
In  the  Philippines,  In  Russia,  in  Egypt,  we 
have  not  done  too  well.  To  be  blunt,  the 
Allied  Nations  have  fared  badly.  Tliere  is  no 
purpose  served  In  blinking  these  facts.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  no  use  in  sending  cur  brave 
lads  forward  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  to  Mid- 
way and  Wake  Islands,  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  Australia,  to  Ireland;  yea.  there  Is 
no  use  In  preparing  for  a  second  front  with 
its  tremendous  repercussion  of  death  and  de- 
struction unless  we,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
home  front,  fight  and  destroy  with  might 
and  main  the  enemy  within  our  midst.  Be 
not  complacent,  be  not  indifferent  to  those 
around  and  about  you.  S?ek  out,  as  though 
your  eye  were  a  searchlight,  those  who  still 
show  allegiance  to  the  fiacs  of  the  swastika, 
the  House  of  Savoy,  the  Rising  Sun. 

The  presence  in  continental  United  8t«tes 
of  993.000  Germans,  Italians.  «nd  Jaj>«nr«« 
noncilizens  involves  great  poicm;«U  dAiv^^rt  la 
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tile   safety   of   our   Nation      X 
aljers  are  friendly,   but   many 
to  our   wellare     Their    pres-euce 
our  Naiioiis  peril.     A  few  rotten  a 
barrel  can  spoil  the  whole      It  Is 
up<.>n  every  loyal  German,  Italian 
r.c>e  to  fpew  out  their  own  ren 
tj.e  duty  ihty  owe  to  the  land  tha 
ahelier.  to  th»  land   that  w:ll 
countries  of  their  origin  the  fc 
to  devise  ways  and  means  whereby 
report  to  the  authorities  their 
ler. rs  of  seme  of  their  own  coun 

C  Is  certain:  Ever>- 

nvn  with     the     Ce.mat 

Buna  should  be  under  surve.Uan 
smi'.ter  should  be   upoa  every 
Eich   German-American   Vocatlo 

f  ""  ^.n-Arnerican   ringing 

:;  Italian  and  J;tp  sec 
t.     trwl;tu    up    and    their    meml 
matched.       Uiifortiinaicly.     many 
pef  rie  have  no  will  of  their  own 
uiidtT  cumpuLslon.    Fear  of 
Icvd  ODcs  or  relatives  by  the  Ge 
Reich,   the  Cvra   in   IiaJy.  and 
prlice  in  J^pan  makes  them  unw 
of  the  Nazi -Nippon -Fascist  haiigr 
thele.-s.    wittingly   or    unwittmel 
giiilty   and    muzt   be    punli^hcd 
Wc  cannot  let  our  tender  mercies 
way  to  prevent  retribution.     It  ii. 
a  hundred  Innocent  enemy  aliens 
to   al!ow  one  guilty  enemy   aliei 
We    must    ftlwavs    say    to    oursel 
would    their    Fuehrer    do    In    1 
ttanccs?"     We  muit  be   adamau 
oi!t   punishment.     We   must  ga 
Reiver  to  the  need  of  weeding  out 
punishment  upon  those  who  w 
our  ultimate  v  ctcry. 

Germans  who  were  members 
hauser,   Italians   who   were   me 
Associazone   Nnzlonale   Corabataiitl 
must  be  shcv.n  up.  their  dossiers 
Invfstlrated    and    their   motives 
If  you  know  any  such,  do  not  f 
h!«!  whereabouts      The   way  of 
gressors   must   be    m.ade    hard, 
plough  Iniquities  and  sow  wick 
rcop  the  same  " 

These  men  and  women  deli 
cur  destruction.  They  must  be 
the  whirlwind. 

We  must  desfrjy  this  Insldic; 
wise,   we   will    agnin    be  plrgai.?a 
Tcm  explosions  and  Kingsland 
«s  In  the  last  war.     While  I  hat 
cannot  refrain  from  repeating 
Titus   Andronicus,    "Bleed    and 
hammering  in  my  head  •     B      - 
i^u.-'t  hammer  m  all  our  he.  '. 
strike    h<»rd    at    th"se    de-stardlv 
espionage  agents  mingling  in  tt 
our   cities   and    indu.«:trlal   centt 
wmnin?  most  b-ttlcs  In  this  war 
their  enemies  at  heme. 

From  t^e  outbreak  of  war  ud 
1942.  9  405  aliens  of  enemy  nat 
apprehended  by  the  Federal  Bu: 
tl'ailc.i  and  cooperatint^  pyeace 
this  numb-.-r  4.745  were  Japar-ew 
Oe-mans,    and    1.521     were    It^ 
quantities     of     prohibited     mai 
•elaed   in    wtdcfpread    spot    sear 
honM«  of  alien  enemies.    This  cc 
eluded  3  008  funs,  more  than 
cr    ammunition.    1.653    stick.s 
2  529  dynaiaite  caps,  and  3  47-; 
mite  fUoe — eaou^h  to  rrduce  ci 
recns.     In   addition,  there  were 
r.dio    sets   equipped    for   short 
cameras,  including  large  quanta 
frr.ph  equipment,  hundreds  of 
and   documents  relating  to  Am  - 
cjtntonments.    sta'ions.    and 
defenses.      M.^ny   aliens    were 
t-ajn  wrecking,  depredation  agj 
plants.  Injury  to  interned  enerr 
tempted   destruction   of   bridges, 
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acts  of  sabotage  and  sedition.  That  gives 
you  a  pretty  sordid  picture  of  what  these 
^angs  cf  cutthroats  intended  to  do.  Because 
of  the  survellance  and  vigilance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  C)f  Investigation  and  the  intelli- 
gence departments  of  cur  armed  forces,  most 
of  their  plan:5  were  nipped  in  the  bud.  But, 
if  so  much  explosives  and  dynamite  were  de- 
tected, if  ail  these  guns  were  seized  and  radio 
set5  confiscated,  you  can  jolly  well  realize 
how  much  more  of  that  contraband,  hew 
many  more  cf  those  maps  and  photographs 
of  our  w.ar  industries  and  defense  stations 
remain  undetected. 

If  you  have  reason  to  recognize  a  spy  or 
sa'Doteur.  don't  become  panicky.  Keep  your 
head.  Report  him  to  these  who  are  btsi  able 
to  handle  such  situations. 

J.  Edg.ir  Hoover  explains  as  follows: 
■When  placed  under  surveillance,  a  foreign 
8 pent  bccom<;S  a  valuable  source  of  infcrma- 
t  ..n  to  the  FedenU  Bureau  of  Invesr:p;ation. 
Once  a  spy  is  located,  and  his  acti\ities  and 
contacts  carefully  covered,  lie  is  rendered 
harmless.  If  he  were  apprehended  imme- 
diately, his  unrevealcd  contacts  wcild  then 
take  cover  ard  the  enemy  government  would 
bo  tiopcd  of'  to  send  a  new  agent  to  take 
hi.s  place" 

I  would  suggest  as  a  patriotic  service 
wherever  possible  tliat  you  join  up  with  the 
Civilian  Defense  Schools  se:  up  by  the  Office 
of  CivUian  Defense  in  your  locality.  Get 
yourself  ir.t«:resied  in  this  work.  Volunteer 
your  services.  Ycu  can  be  of  material  aid  in 
establishing  a  nationwide  dragnet  to  cap- 
ture these  Axis  spies. 

To  a.d  in  th*s  wcik  of  detection,  it  might 
be  well  to  s<;t  forth  a  few  examples  of  these 
desper?dces: 

EXHIPiT    1 

A  Nazi  came  to  this  country  several  years 
ago  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
unearthed  his  activities  and  became  sus- 
picious. It  wtis  d*scovered  that  he  had  been 
operating  a  munitions  plant  In  the  Reich. 
He  mingled  ilmost  exclusively  with  a  strong 
pro-German  element  In  his  community. 
There  are  slmMar  tjrpes  in  YorkviUe  In  New 
York,  tlie  Nazi  section  in  St.  Louis,  and  the 
Jap  section  in  San  Francisco.  He  v.as  ar- 
rested and  it  was  revealed  that  he  was 
actually  financing  opjxisition  to  such  legisla- 
tion as  the  Lend-Lease  bills  end  other  meas- 
ures .sponsored  by  the  administration  to  aid 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Check  back  in 
ycur  memory,  therefore,  those  whom  ycu 
new  feel  weie  uaduiy  cctive  in  endeavoring 
to  balk  the  administration  in  its  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  program  to  aid  the  Allied  cause 

E.tHlBIT   II 

There  was  a  German -American  Bund  mem- 
ber who  arrived  in  this  country  years  ago. 
He  v,as  constantly  in  touch  witn  the  German 
Embassy  in  Washington  He  read  Nazi  Party 
papers.  In  fact,  over  his  fireplace  there  was 
enshrined  a  large  chrom;um-plated  swastika. 
He  deplored  the  fact  that  "there  was  too  much 
tolerance  here.'"  He  constantly  uttered  Nrzi 
philosophy.  stre?8ing  that  the  weak  should 
not  be  permitted  to  survive.  In  fact,  he  said, 
"the  weak  in  the  United  States  should  be 
eliminated."  He  was  anti-Semitic  to  the 
core.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
s-cotted  him.  and  v  hen  he  souqht  to  leave  this 
country  they  refused  to  allow  him  to  go 
through,  although  his  bag  had  been  packed 
for  months.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation finally  arrested  him  last  December  and 
found  correspondence  and  other  evidence  in- 
dicating that  he  was  a  mainstay  of  the  Ger- 
man-American Bund. 

BXHIBIT    in 

A  former  German  Army  officer  came  to  this 
coun-  ry  and  lived  in  one  of  our  cities.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  a  pillar  of  rectitude,  but  bidden 
iu  h  s  trunks  were  found  Incendiary  pencils, 
two  45-calibt;r  pistols,  a  high-powered  sliort- 


wave  radio  set.  He  had  spent  much  time  in 
our  public  libraries  and  stole  therefrom  nu- 
merous books  on  democracy  with  the  obvious 
desire  to  remove  them  from  circxilation.  He 
displayed  on  his  bosom  the  Iron  Cross,  one  cf 
four  of  his  German  decorations.  His  thefts 
from  the  libraries  brought  him  under  suspi- 
cion and  he  was  finally  apprehended. 
EXHIBIT  rv 
A  Japane.se  living  In  Seward.  Alaska,  for 
many  years  was  veiy  respected  and  well  liked. 
During  his  residence  there  he  had  acquired 
and  operated  succes-sfully  several  business  en- 
terprises. It  was  finally  discovered  that  he 
was  maintaining  a  short-wave  radio  station 
tnd  that  he  was  actively  engaged  In  trans- 
mitting messages  of  vital  military  impor- 
tance, such  as  weather  reports,  to  the  land  of 
the  Rising  Sun.  i 

EXHLarr  v  ' 

Another  Japanese  of  equal  status  and  long 
residenre  in  the  same  area  was  the  busy 
owner  of  a  thriving  restaurant.  He  had  care- 
fully Imitated  the  Nazi  infiltration  tech- 
nique, with  a  new  angle.  Instead  cf  spju- 
soring  Hitler's  famous  strenj^th-through-joy 
movement,  he  seemed  to  have  a  penchant  for 
a  rapid  turn-over  of  unported  Jap  cooks, 
dishwashers,  etc  .  all  unu.-^ually  intelligent 
and  talented  for  such  menial  tasks  Very 
shortly  after  arrival,  each  group  would  be 
struck  with  the  wanderlust,  causing  their 
replacement.  These  restless  short-ort.er  boys 
were  amply  supplied  with  the  best  camera 
and  photographic  equipment  available  any- 
where. However,  continuous  and  U-tensive 
concentration  on  the  surrounding  scenery 
aroused  suspicion  as  to  their  "tourist"  in- 
terest. The  mual  slip — the  fortunt-te  dis- 
covery. 

EXHIBIT  VI 

One  of  these  culprits  was  a  22-year-old 
paint-shcp  helper  in  the  Glenn  Martin 
bomber  plant  at  Baltimore.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  sabotaged  wlre-slgnalllng  de- 
vices and  gasoline  tanks  on  a  number  of 
B-26  bombers  He  explained  his  parents  had 
relatives  in  Germany,  and  he  did  net  want 
to  have  his  dear  ones  bombed  In  a  spirit 
of  bravado,  he  printed  "Hell  Hitler"  on  one 
of  the  bombs,  but  without  knowing  It  he  had 
left  a  pair  of  pliers  there.  The  use  of  the 
spectograph  and  densitometer  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  agents  matched  the 
ccpp?r  wires  In  the  pliers  with  the  copper 
wires  this  saboteur  had  cut. 

All  employees  in  all  plants  now  mak  ng  war 
goods  should  also  be  on  the  ciul  vlve.  Any 
untoward  and  unusual  conduct  should  be  Im- 
mediately  reported  to  superior  officials. 

Numerous  Nazi  agents.  Including  many 
residing  in  the  United  States,  and  sad  to 
relate,  many  American  citizens  had  been 
trained  in  the  Reich  to  be  spies.  Nazi  schools 
have  been  set  up  for  that  purp>ose.  Tliey  are 
given  ccu'-ses  In  physical  training,  targht 
to  Jump  from  moving  cars  and  trains,  in- 
structed in  the  driving  of  all  kinds  of  Amer- 
ican-made cars.  Tiiey  are  Instructed  how  to 
emerge  from  planes  and  parachutes.  They 
become  competent  conversationalists  In  sev- 
eral languages.  They  can  reognlze  the  na- 
tionality of  a  warsh'p  by  its  silhouette  They 
are  tau-^ht  to  disguise  their  voice  and  their 
appearance  and  prove  to  be  convincing  Rus- 
sians. Americans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  or  Nor- 
wegians. Their  course  of  training  covers  the 
use  of  all  kinds  of  explosives  with  emphasis 
upon  detonators.  Tliey  learn  how  to  impro- 
vise destructive  charges  and  become  adept  in 
blowing  up  bridges,  railway  junctions,  and 
plants. 

We  must  fight  these  rogues  not  only  in  tho 
United  SUtes,  but  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  One  of  these  spy  rinas  was 
cracked  in  the  Caribbean  by  our  Army  and 
Navy  Intelligence  men.  Nineteen  Panama 
Canal    employees,    night    club    owner.-^,    and 
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Colon  cabaret  girls,  together  with  a  British 
Honduran  businessman  were  trrested.  All 
were  a  part  of  a  spy  ring  which  informed  Nazi 
submarines  of  United  Nations  ship  move- 
ments. They  aided  in  refueling  subs  at  hid- 
den shore  bases  in  the  Caribbean. 

Remember,  also,  that  all  these  enemy  alien 
saboteurs  and  Nazi  sympathizers  do  not  land 
In  rub'jer  boats  from  submarines  at  Ama- 
gansett  Beach,  Long  Island,  cr  along  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Florida  at  Porte  Vedra  Beach. 
Amply  supplied  with  Amer.can  money  seized 
by  Hitler  In  the  Nazi  occupied  territories,  they 
buy  their  way  into  the  confidence  of  our 
unsuspecting  Americans. 

In  many  Instances  loyal  citizens  are  un- 
consciously purveyors  of  Nazi  defeatist  propa- 
ganda. Take  for  instance  the  m.any  stories 
which  arose  after  the  bombing  of  Hawaii  on 
December  7.  Nothwilhstanding  the  fact  that 
the  true  story  was  reported  by  the  Roberts 
Board  of  Inquiry  and  subsequently  confirmed 
by  the  President  in  his  Washington's  Birth- 
day addresr.  many  wild  and  unfounded  stories 
were  circulated  by  Nazi  and  Nippon  sympa- 
thizers that  practically  our  entire  fleet  was 
lo?t  at  Pearl  Harbor.  These  stories  still  per- 
sist, yet  we  know  today  from  the  actual  oper- 
ation of  our  fleet  in  the  Coral  Sea  and  Midway 
encounters  that  the  Navy  is  materially 
stronger  in  the  Pacific  than  it  was  on  Decem- 
ber 7. 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  eight  confessed 
German-American  Bund  saboteurs  who 
lauded  on  our  coast  from  German  submarines 
were  desperate  invaders.  They  sought  to 
bring  war  in  its  mo.«t  ruthless  form  Into  the 
very  heart  of  the  Nation.  Their  purpose  was 
to  smash  our  industrial  plants  and  to  ter- 
rorize our  civilian  population.  With  TNT 
they  would  have  blasted  key  factories,  rail- 
ways, and  city  water  systems.  In  the  pos- 
session of  these  saboteurs  was  a  list  of  special 
assignments  of  industrial  plants.  They  were 
to  sabotage  department  stores  In  order  to 
create  panic.  Many  of  our  key  defense  in- 
dustries were  doomed.  Including  the  plant 
of  the  Aluminum  Corporation  of  America, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Junction  at 
Newark,  the  Hellgate  Bridge  In  New  'Scrk 
City,  the  famous  Horseshoe  railroad  curve 
at  Altoona.  Pa.,  canals  and  locks  of  the  Ohio 
River  from  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati,  and  othej 
important  and  strategic  facilities. 

There  are  many  more  of  these  dangerous 
visitors.  Assuredly,  the  German  high  com- 
mand is  still  maintaining  its  schools  of  sabo- 
tage, and  sending  its  graduates  to  us.  The 
first  eight  spies  broucht  to  our  shores  by  sub- 
marine were  muddle-headed  enough  to  get 
caught.  There  are  more  of  their  Ilk.  There 
are  many  isolated  spots  along  our  3,C00  miles 
cf  seacoast  where  they  could  land  at  night 
undetected.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for 
the  citizenry  of  our  communities  along  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  and  along  the 
Gulf,  to  form  look-out  squads  to  cooperate 
with  our  Coast  Guard  and  our  patrol  boats 
to  detect  any  new  attempts  at  secret  night 
landings. 

The  whole  world  is  honeycombed  with  Axis 
spies.  They  are  not  limited  to  nationals  of 
the  Reich,  Japan,  and  Italy.  They  embrace 
Hindus,  and  sad  to  relate,  Britons,  French- 
men, and  White  Russians.  For  example,  a 
former  squadron  leader,  F.  D.  Rutland,  a  Brit- 
ish Wcrld  War  air  hero,  was  recently  discov- 
ered to  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
Japanese  for  5  years  as  a  spy  in  the  United 
States.  This  type  of  spying  by  the  enemy 
within  our  gates  has  been  going  on  for  years. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  Jean  Leonard 
Musa.  a  naturalized  Frenchman,  who  is  at  the 
present  time  in  Federal  cu.=tody  as  a  secret 
agent  of  the  Vichy  Government.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  one  of  our  war  Industries  and 
learned  of  the  vital  parts  of  an  important 
battle  weapon.  It  was  shown  that  he  was  on 
the  secret  French  embassy  pay  roll  as  a  prop- 
aganda agent. 
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-XIENSION  OF  RFMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  PADDOCK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27,  1942 

Mr.  PADDCCK  M  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  lo  e.xtcnd  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  i 

WARTIME    WASHINGTON — DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 
WANTS   A    DELEGATE 

(By  Merlo  Pusey) 

Opposition  to  the  Paddock  bill  to  give 
Washington  a  voteless  delegate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  almost  nil.  The  great 
majority  of  citizens  who  have  expre&'-ed  their 
views  on  the  subject  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  idea  of  casting  ballots  for  any  sort  of 
spokesman  for  the  local  community.  This 
does  not  mean  that  Representative  Paddocks 
modest  bill  satisfies  anyone.  Of  course,  it 
does  not.  But  it  is  a  first  step  toward  Ameri- 
canization of  the  American  Capital.  And 
citizens  who  have  not  had  a  chance  to  look 
a  ballot  in  the  face  for  68  years  can't  afford 
to  be  indifferent  to  any  suffrage  proposal. 

B'-cause  the  opposition  is  so  meai;er  it  Is 
a  simple  matter  to  dispose  of  the  few  ob- 
jections that  have  been  raised  to  the  idea 
behind  the  bill  A  mere  handful  of  citizens 
fear  that  the  election  of  a  delegate  might 
prejudice  the  cause  of  obtaining  more  com- 
plete democ-atlc  rights  for  the  District. 
They  believe  that  the  people  living  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Potomac  are  just  tts  much 
entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  National  Govern- 
ment as  are  those  living  along  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Ohio,  or  the  Columbia.  And  they 
are  unwilling  to  compromise  by  accepting 
any  lesser  representation  in  Congress  than 
the  people  of  the  States  have 

That  would  be  a  reasonable  position  if 
there  were  any  possibility  of  obtaining  full 
representation  at  this  time.  But  there  is 
not.  The  Sumners-Capper  resolution,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  so 
that  Congress  could  allow  Washingtonlans 
to  participate  in  national  elections,  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Undoubtedly  the  drive  for  national  repre- 
sentation will  be  revived  when  the  war  is 
over,  if  not  before.  But  we  need  a  new 
approach  to  that  objective,  and  nothing 
would  afford  so  effective  an  approach  as  the 
election  of  a  delegate  who  could  become  the 
spearhead  of   the  movement. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  people  of  our 
former  Territories  sent  delegates  to  Congress 
before  those  Territories  acquired  statehood. 
Now  the  District,  of  course,  will  never  become 
a  State.  It  must  remain  forever  uncer  the 
ultimate  control  of  Congress  so  that  its  func- 
tion as  the  scat  of  National  Government  may 
be  served.  But  that  elementary  fact  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  useful  service  a  delegate 
can  render  in  paving  the  way  for  more  com- 
plete representation  of  his  constituents  In 
Congress.  Delegates  from  many  of  the  Ter- 
ritories that  are  now  States  were  a  powerful 
Influence  in  secuiing  full  voting  rights  for 
their  people. 

The  point  leads  directly  to  another  objec- 
tion which  has  been  raised  against  the  elec- 
tion cf  a  District  delegate.  It  is  said  that 
Gen.  Norton  Parker  Chipman,  the  District's 
Delegate  from  1871  to  1875.  did  little  to 
justify  his  presence  in  Congress.  Accounts 
of  his  activities  In  Congress  are  meager,  but 
it  Is  clear  that  he  failed  to  secure  the  one 
piece  of  legislation  that  was  needed  most  to 
make  the  Territorial  government  a  success. 
President  Grant  had  recommended  that  Con- 


gress contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  District 
as  a  taxpayer  on  the  basis  of  the  assessed 
value  of  Its  public  buildings.  The  District 
was  desperately  in  need  of  assistance.  The 
panic  of  1873,  coming  at  the  peak  of  Gov- 
ernor Shepherd's  lavish  program  of  improve- 
ments, brought  the  city  face  to  face  with 
bankruptcy.  But  Congress  refused  to  help. 
If  General  Chipman  had  been  able  to  Induce 
his  colleagues  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  men  who  were  rescuing  Washington  from 
its  mud.  dust,  and  open  sewers,  residents  of 
the  city  would  probably  not  be  voteless  to- 
day. For,  with  the  help  that  Congress  later 
granted  the  city,  the  Territorial  government 
could  easily  have  paid  its  debts,  while  con- 
tinuing to  transform  Washington  into  a  real 
Capital. 

Sd  we  must  admit  the  failure  of  General 
Chipman  to  obtain  the  one  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  the  Distr.ct  needed  most.  But 
it  would  be  farfetched.  Indeed,  to  assume 
from  this  fact  that  his  services  were  of  little 
value  And  fven  if  it  could  Le  shown  that 
he  did  nothing  for  the  District  in  1871-75. 
that  argument  could  scarcely  be  used  against 
the  election  of  a  District  Delegate  in  1942. 

Under  the  territorial  government  all  local 
affairs  were  entrusted  to  local  legislators  and 
officials.  Now,  a  large  part  of  our  local  ordi- 
nances have  to  be  passed  through  Congress 
in  the  form  of  bills  Certainly  the  need  for 
a  delerate  in  the  House  to  keep  Congress 
informed  as  to  D'lstrict  problems  and  to  in- 
terpret the  will  of  Washington  to  Ccngress 
is  far  mere  acute  now  than  it  was  durinj 
the  Shepherd  regime.  For  Congress  is  In- 
finitely busier  than  li  was  then  and  the  Dis- 
trict has  grown  so  populous  that  It  really 
needs  a  full-time  policy-making  body  of  its 
cwn.  It  is  incredibly  stupid  to  force  local 
measures  through  a  national  legislature 
which  has  no  representative  of  the  commu- 
nity for  which  these  bills  are  passed. 

In  short,  the  situation  today  and  that  p-e- 
valling  In  1871  are  not  comparable  The  need 
for  District  representation  in  Con(?ress  now 
Is  Infinitely  greater.  Many  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  as  well  as  the  city's  dis- 
franchised cltlzen-s  recognize  that  fact.  And 
Congress  will  doubtless  grant  the  simple  re- 
quest for  a  delegate  if  it  is  convinced  that 
the  people  are  behind  it.  Incidentally,  many 
legiilctatcrs  would  be  glad  to  vote  for  the 
Paddock  bill  as  a  means  of  partly  redeem- 
ing party  pledges  to  end  the  disfranchisement 
cf  the  District. 

Since  no  argument  of  any  weipht  hes  been 
advanced  against  the  proposal,  only  apathy 
can  kill  It.  Voteless  Washingtcnians  have 
a  choice  between  complacent  acceptance  of 
their  disfranchisement  In  an  age  of  dynamic 
democracy  and  active  support  of  a  practical 
step  toward  full  citizenship.  It  Is  they  who 
will  make  the  choice.  And  If  they  let  this 
opportunity  pass.  It  may  be  a  long  tlm.e  be- 
fore legislators  WiU  again  Interest  themselves 
in  securing  voting  rights  cf  any  sort  for 
residents  of  the  District. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.5ULB.L0OM 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\T13 

Monday.  July  27.  1942 

Ml .  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
b.v  His  Excellency  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Greece,  Emanuel  Tsouderos,  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  House  of 
Representatives,  July  13.  1942: 
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Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gen.lemen:  I 
•m  deeply  s^raieful  for  the  honor  vcu  have 
done  me  by  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
jp^aic  in  this  chamber,  where  so  many  en- 
lightened dlijcussions  on  world  affairs  take 
place 

It  L?  Indeed  fortunate  for  the 
America    did    decide    to    Interest 
world-wide   policies.     The   conCit:c 
have  been  created  in  recent  years  d 
nr.    ■  ■    and  acceleration  of 

c  •!  and  to  the  eoinon 

dep<  adeiice  of  a!!  the  people 
wc'ild   net  peroiit    America   \ 
to  its  own  peace  and  security   to 
ferent  to  what  Is  happening  on  otJ 
nents.     By   your  matcri.J   power 
ff    '  uctlcu.  and  y 

tie  ?urp   ycu    wl 

pv  :  part  &o  tiiat  liberty  m: 

e-  ■-•d    from    the    world.     T 

you,  who  have  alm'ays  believed  in 
m  equality  and  Justice,  these  Id-'al 
be  lest.     And  ycurs  will  be  a  large 
the  honor  for  the   triumph   of   tti 
pr;nc:ples. 

It    is    clear   that    the    present    s 
waged  between  the  system  cf  viole 
one  hand  and  th.it  of  freedom  en 
Cur  common  enrmlcs  seek  to   Im 
the  res*  of  the  world  the  hfgemo 
man  who  as  supreme  legis'a'cr 
executive  will  d:?t.ite  h!s  will  upon 
pies  whom  he  seeks  ct  subjugate. 
cur  enemies  hd'd  to  the  belief  tha 
tJons  but  peoples  only  should  exist 
the  smaller  of  them  should  be  rul« 
latter,  scl'-.^tyled  ruling  races.     But 
seir-fcvcrnn-.ent  of  "sch  nation 
to  c.xi'-t  and  we  would  revert  to  th( 
the  conquerors  who  ruled  smaller 
fo;ce. 

Whereaa  you  are  precisely  one  ol 
tlons  V  ve  in  the  need  for 

the    li.  ..r-cc!    and    sclf-gcv 

small  nations  and  acknowledge  th< 
new  of  the  principle  of  nationality 

Consequently  you  constitute  a  guaranty 
for  the  respsci  and  preservation  cf  *4ils  cardi- 
nal pr.ndple. 

Of  course,  after  the  war  much 
mu?t  be  given  and  drcisilons  nic^ 
first,  will  secure  the  wcrid  agairst 
ard  sccnndly.  will  secure  through 
cf  varicu.<;  srrall  niticns.  their  ra 
ba^rd  uyirn  a  w>i?r  eccnr:.ric  flel 
space  within  wh'ch  production  and 
tlcn  will  be  adjusted. 

It  is.  therefore,  desirable  for  the 
the  wcr'd  th.it  an  n^een  cnt  of 
in  fcrr  :  the  free  democrat' 

the  ni  ,  u?ranty  cf  thf^lr  liv 

against  any  act  cf  ag;^re?ricn  by  a  t 
Such    an    agreement    ccu'd    have 
du-atlca  of  20  years,  so  that  the 
without  fear,  devote  Itse'f  directly 
war.  to  Its  economic  rehabilitation 
a^rr^rment  would   not  be  an  alllnn 
m^ht  be  construed  as  embcdyiiiu; 
billty   cf   agcrcssivo    designs      The 
8ta:es.  by  their  united  strength,  w 
be  able  to  prevent  the  unjust  att 
r.crm"mber  against   one   cr  more 
es'-cciallv  of  the  smaller  states 

Secondly,   the  warlike  and  ae^rel^^i 
pcsivicn  cf  staiea  »a.ch  conspire  a 
freedom  cf  their  neighbors  would  lik 
cu'bfd  by  the  formation  cf  several  i 
federated  states,  similar  to  that  agietd 
between   Greece    and    Yu-^'^^lavia 
formation  of  even  closer  federatioi 

These  confederated  groups  of  thj» 
Kuropcrn  states,  mnrrcver.  througli 
men  organism  as  was  the  Lea'i^ue  o: 
would  facilitate  undcrstar!  -.-•  ' 
and   ether   nat!cr:s.   wh.cii    '.\ 
sented  In  this  organism  bv  gn  u- 
tion. 

Thus  disctiSBlon  would  net  be  :.ir*: 
unwieldy  a^sirmblies  and  's  -j..:  ■,  .v  ji 
and  fruitful  results. 
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And  thus  the  basis  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  after  the  war  as  well  as  its  economic 
rehabilitat.oii  wculd  be  supported  on  (1)  an 
agreement  of  mutual  security  for  peace,  and 
(2)  on  federated  groups  cf  the  various  states 
cf  the  world,  especially  those  of  Europe. 
Over  these  the  common  organ  of  coordination 
above  mentioned  wculd  serve  quickly  to  ad- 
Just  and  settle  differences  cropping  up. 

The  armed  forces  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties will  constitute  the  means  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  and  for  the  defense 
against  possible  aggressicn. 

I  hf.ve  heretofore  e.xpressed  a  lew  per- 
sonal thoughts  In  very  giineral  terms  ard  have 
made  no  attemp';  to  submit  a  complete  sludy 
en  this  complicated  prcblem.  I  would  be 
most  happy  If  either  of  these  or  other  sub- 
jects affecting  Greece  or  subjects  of  a  general 
nature  you  wi;  h  to  aslc  me  questions. 

Thereupon  numerous  questions  were 
asked  by  members  of  the  committee  and 
the  Prime  Minister  expressed  his  views  at 
length  on  various  phases  of  post-war 
plans  for  the  s:curity  of  the  peace.  In 
answer  to  other  questions  the  Prime 
Minister  dwelt  especially  on  the  present 
internal  situation  of  Greece,  her  actual 
pi  5ht  in  connection  with  the  food  prob- 
lem, and  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
the  Germans  in  the  occupied  Giev?k  ter- 
ritory as  well  as  by  the  Bulgarians  and 
the  methods  applied  by  the  latter  in  or- 
der to  alter  the  ethnological  complexion 
of  the  population. 

To  a  question  concerning  reports  of 
starvation  in  Greece.  Mr.  Tsouderos  ex- 
plained in  greai,  detail  the  frightful  con- 
ditions in  G.€ece  resulting  from  the 
scarcity  of  food  and  stressed  the  urgency 
and  need  of  sending  adequate  foodstuffs 
to  Greece  befor?  next  winter  in  order  to 
prevent  disastrous  consequences.  He 
likewise  explained  that  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Greek  Government  special 
arrangements  have  been  made  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for 
ceicain  exceptions  to  the  existing  block- 
ade regulations  to  permit  the  sending  of 
regular  shipments  of  food  to  Greece.  In 
the  name  of  the  Greek  people,  Mr.  Tsou- 
deros expressed  his  thanks  and  gratitude 
to  the  American  Government  and  to  the 
American  people  for  the  help  which  has 
been  granted  to  his  fellow  countrymen. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  19i2 

:.I  GRANT  ci  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recof?  I  induce  the  following  article  by 
PranN  uci. fries,  from  the  Farmers  Ex- 
change of  New  Paris,  Ind.,  issue  of  July 
24   1042: 

r  R'.NK  Speaking 
(By  Frank  Jefferies) 

THE    PRICE    OF    VICTOR  T 

It  appep.r?  the  United  Ptates  as  a  nation 

is  ni  lie.:  _-  progress  in  the  war  effort.  But 
I  mur.i  rr.  re  could  be  done  if  more  people 
»  tuld  cooperate.  We  have  too  many  people 
wh^  a-e  not  buying  bonds  as  they  should, 
»i.  n.e  not  heeding  the  appeals  to  conserve, 
*iio  want  the  groups  of  which  they  are  a  part 
i  to  be  able  to  live  as  has  been  usual.   In  other 


words,  too  many  people  want  others  to  n.  tke 
the  sacrifices. 

While  we  may  not  agrr  as  to  economic 
theories  and  governmental  policies,  we,  all  of 
us,  as  a  natlOL.,  are  engaged  in  a  serious  war 
of  huge  proportions.  Regardless  of  our  nwn 
theories  and  beliefs,  we  should  ke?p  in  mind 
that  we  are  fighting  a  '"ommon  enemy;  also, 
th£.t  if  this  enemy  should  win  there  wiU  be 
little  worth  Thile  left  as  to  economic  or 
political  freedom. 

And  we  can  lose,  as  France  lost,  by  internal 
dissension  and  indiiference.  They  had  their 
sit-down  strikes  and  other  labor  troubles,  in- 
dividuals and  groups  sought  special  fa\ors 
and  advantages  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Now  the  masses  in  France  are  under  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  another  country,  and  mil- 
lions of  them  are  in  dire  need  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life. 

It  may  be  that  portion  of  the  French  people 
who  refused  to  submit  and  continue  to  fi=;ht 
will  mean  a  new  France.  If  so,  it  will  be  be- 
cause they  will  have  passed  through  the  cru- 
c.ble  and  have  become  a  better  and  stronger 
people.  Thus  hai.  it  been  with  other  groups 
In  the  past.  The  Hebrews  were  in  the  wile  er- 
ness  40  years  before  they  were  qualified  to 
enter  the  Promised  Land. 

By  each  individual  doing  what  he  or  she 
can  to  help  we  can  do  much  more  than  we  now 
are  doing.  There  are  these  who  are  dcmg 
much,  like  a  farmer  well  along  in  years,  v.ho 
hiis  worked  and  sacrificed  to  CAn  a  farm.  This 
man  has  bought  defense  bonds,  and  says  if 
need  be  he  will  give  his  farm  and  go  back  to 
earning  a  living  at  ecmmcn  labor.  Another 
man  in  that  community,  near  Nappanee.  Ind., 
has  three  sjns  lu  the  draft,  two  of  whom  are 
now  in  the  service,  but  this  man  In  his  sor- 
row continues  to  carry  on,  and  in  addition  to 
cprratiug  his  farm  he  helps  to  sell  delcuse 
bonds  and  to  help  in  other  ways. 

That  Is  the  spirit  we  need  to  win.  Men  like 
these  two  are  the  men  who  really  help  to 
make  this  a  great  and  strcug  Nation,  and  we 
do  have  many  men  and  women  who  are  doing 
likewise  in  Indiana  and  other  parts  cf  ihe 
country,  especially  in  the  rural  districte  and 
villeges  and  small  towns. 

People  v.ho  are  hindering  the  war  effort  In- 
clude those  who  demand  wages  which  will  en- 
able them  to  live  as  they  lived  tluring  the 
peace  period,  those  who  spend  their  money 
for  frivolous  pleastires,  those  who  try  to  use 
the  war  to  make  money,  and  espsc.ally  the 
politicians  who  place  political  advantage  or 
political  welfare  above  public  welfare. 

We  win  win  the  war.  but  when  and  how  Is 
yet  to  be  determined.  We  may  need  to  suffer 
m^re  brfore  the  pecple  of  the  United  Stages 
will  awaken.  We  have  the  resoiuces  and  we 
have  the  manpower.  It  is  lust  a  quebtlcn  of 
awfkening  and  being  willing  to  make  the 
nec:^ssary  sacrifice.  The  price  we  must  pay  vfill 
be  heavy,  at  best:  but  the  s'ower  we  are  to 
reelze  and  to  make  a  real  effort,  the  heavier 
will  be  the  price  v:c  n-.iut  nav. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27.  1942 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  a  speech  which  I  made 
over  the  radio  July  25  on  the  subject, 
The  Higgins  Case: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  during  the  past 
week  over  the  headlines  of  ycur  newspapers 
In  every  village  and  hamlet  in  America  you 
have  read  of  the  sudden  ending  cf  a  great 
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enterprise,  the  Higgins  shipyard.  I  do  not 
presume  to  talk  to  ycu  tonight  because  that 
enterprise  Is  located  in  my  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, or  because  its  ending  has  cast  a  pall 
upon  that  community,  or  even  because  of  the 
dislocations  and  hardships  which  will  result 
therefrom. 

No  one  complains  about  these  things  when 
cur  Nation  is  fighting  for  its  life.  Wars  are 
not  pleasr.nt.  They  are  hard,  cruel,  bitter 
experiences  for  all  peoples  at  all  times.  No 
American  today  can  complain  about  sacrifices 
howsoever  burdensome  they  may  be. 

My  city  has  weathered  wars  and  pestilence 
and  disaster  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  has 
withstood  all  that  man  and  nature  can  do  to 
destroy.  The  patriotism  and  love  of  freedom 
of  Its  citizens  has  fcund  them  defending  our 
glorious  flag  on  every  battle  front  in  everv 
war.  My  pecple  are  not  ccmplainlng  here 
tonight,  but  It  is  rather  in  the  spirit  of  the 
national  good  that  I  speak  to  ycu.  Prcm 
everywhere,  from  all  responsible  officials,  from 
every  newspaper  editorial  column,  from  the 
Journals  of  trade  and  commerce,  over  the 
facilities  of  cur  great  broadcasting  systems 
we  have  heard  the  plea  that  the  great  bottle- 
neck facing  Americas  war  effort  is  the  lack 
of  ships  and  the  cry  for  ships  and  more  ships 
and  more  ships. 

America  has  produced  two  great  shipbuild- 
ing geniuses  within  the  past  several  years. 
Kaiser,  of  the  west  coast,  and  Higgljis,  cf  the 
South.  I  think  that  I  can  speak  di.^passion- 
ately  about  Higgins  as  he  has  produced  thou- 
sands of  small  craft  now  being  used  through- 
out the  world  by  the  United  Nations.  He  did 
not  solicit  this  contract.  He  was  asked  to 
take  it.  His  fee  for  the  constiuction  of  the 
facilities  was  to  be  $2.  and  for  operating  the 
plant  $1  per  month,  not  per  year. 

Fcr  years  Higgins  has  been  producing  boats 
of  all  types  and  classes  at  a  phenomenal  rate. 
His  methods  have  been  revolutionary  as  he  has 
been  the  first  to  apply  to  the  building  of 
ships  the  principles  which  brought  life  and 

vigor   to  the   manufacture  of  automobiles 

that  Is  the  assembly-line  technique."** 

In  March  of  this  year,  Just  a  few  short 
months  ago.  the  United  State  Maritime  Com- 
mls-slon  made  the  sensational  announcement 
that  the  largest  Eihipbuilding  contract  in  the 
world  has  been  awarded  to  Higgins  and  that 
he  would  build  the  large  Liberty-type  vessels 
on  an  assembly  line.  That  message  electri- 
fied the  production  front. 

It  was  estimated  that  that  line  would  pro- 
duce 24  ships  a  month  and  that  It  would 
be  capable  of  repairing  and  equipping  a  much 
greater  number  of  ships.  Journals  through- 
out America  hailed  this  announcement. 
Time  magazine,  Newsweek,  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Collier's,  and  every  medium  of 
publicity  broadcasted  a  new  hope  for  America. 
That  language  was  reiterated  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  Mr.  John  M.  Carmcdy,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, speaking  in  New  Orleans.  Among  other 
things,  he  saidi  "You  have  taken  on  a  new 
Job,  a  big  Job,  the  biggest  shipbuilding  Job 
of  all  time  In  one  yard.  We  think  you  can 
do  it.  We  think  the  fundamentally  sound 
principles  of  progressive  manufacture  which 
the  Higgins  organization  has  adapted  to 
boatbuilding  and  applied  so  succes.sfully  can 
be  expanded  to  cover  the  10,000-ton  cargo 
ships  now  under  contract.  It  is  not  an  easy 
Job.  It  would  be  a  huge  undertaking  in 
peacetime  when  time  does  not  press  on  us 
so  sharply  every  moment.  In  wartime  the 
task   Is    Infinitely   more   difficult." 

And  In  concluding  his  address  he  said: 
"The  eyes  of  the  shipbuilding  world  are 
upon  you;  the  eyes  of  the  fighting  nations 
are  upon  you;  the  eyes  of  the  fighting  men 
of  the  United  Nations  are  upon  you;  the  eyes 
of  the  Maritime  Commission,  responsible  to 
the  President  for  hitherto-unheard-of  ship 
production,  are  upon  you.  What  you  do 
here  may  well  mean  the  difference  between 
success  or  failure  on  far-flung  fronts  where 
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the  edge  is  with  the  side  that  has  supplies- 
enough  and  on  time.  Remember  what 
Tommy  said:  'The  bloody  Japs  are  running 
us  out  of  Burma,  but  we  are  coming  back" 
All  the  troops  in  Burma  tried  hard.'  What 
you  do  here  will  have  a  bearing  on  civilian 
morale  throughout  our  land.  This  is  a  war 
of  production.  You  have  come  to  be  known 
throughout  America  as  a  man  of  action.  You 
are  taking  your  place  beside  the  groat  pro- 
duction geniuses  of  modern  times.  You  have 
shown  the  way 

"America  is  awr.ke.  America  is  alert. 
America  is  at  work.  We  will  have  ships. 
Two-fisted  fighting  men  will  have  arms  and 
ships,  "nie  struggle  will  be  long  and  hard, 
but  the  United  Nations  must  win.  You  are 
right.  Tommy;  we  will  come  in  ships,  too." 

No  finer  language  could  describe  the  mag- 
nificent effect  upon  morale  which  this  new 
plant  promised  than  this  message.  And  no 
language  can  be  found  to  describe  the  effect 
upon  morale  not  only  throughout  our  Na- 
tion but  throughout  the  capitals  of  the 
United  Nations,  if  the  word  goes  forth,  as  it 
has  gone  forth,  that  we  do  not  have  the 
materials  to  build  ships  that  we  must  have 
to  win  this  war 

That  is  the  crux  of  my  case  tonight.  That 
Is  the  case  which  I  bring  to  you.  America 
is  not  coirplaining.  our  people  are  not  com- 
plaining, but  we  want  to  be  sure,  abrolutely 
sure,  that  we  have  not  made  a  mistake. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  In  this  matter  we 
are  dealing  with  the  security  of  our  Nation, 
with  the  lives  of  our  men.  with  the  future  of 
democracy.  I  would  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  blame  the  Maritime  Commission  be- 
cause of  this  happening,  because  I  know  that 
the  Maritime  Commiesion  believes  that  the 
assembly-line  method  cf  building  ships  is  one 
ringing  answer  to  the  submarines  lurking  off 
our  coast  lines  and  in  every  lane  of  commerce 
in  the  oceans.  Certainly  I  am  not  criticizing 
cur  great  Commander  in  Chief,  because  I  have 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  battle  after  bat- 
tle, struggle  after  struggle  for  the  great  mo- 
tives and  ideals  for  which  he  stands.  I  be- 
lieve that  both  the  Commander  in  Chief  and 
the  Maritime  Commission  want  all  of  the 
facts  in  this  case.  It  is  logical  to  believe  that 
they  do  not  want  to  accept  the  conckisions 
which  have  been  reached  without  complete 
and  full  investigations. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending here  In  Washington  a  meeting  of  the 
great  engineering  societies  of  the  United 
States  at  which  General  Somervell,  com- 
mander of  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
United  States  Army,  the  Services  of  Supplies, 
was  the  principal  speaker. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks  General 
S"-mervcll  had  this  to  say  about  the  war  and 
its  attendant  problems  and  difficulties i  "I 
especially  commend  to  the  attention  of  those 
of  you  in  transportation  the  unhappy  fact 
that  transportation,  afloat  and  ashore.  Is  our 
greatest  bottleneck.  Our  tank  facilities  and 
our  plane  facilities  are  turning  out  machines 
In  numbers  that  would  astound  and  d'smay 
the  dictators.  Our  task  is  to  get  them  where 
they  are  needed  by  the  shortest  route  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

"If  one  of  you  transportation  engineers 
can  figure  out  some  way  of  increasing  trans- 
portation efficiency  and  put  that  scheme  to 
work,  ycu  would  be  as  great  a  national  hero 
as  the  general  who  wins  battles  on  the  field," 
Jutt  a  few  weeks  ago  Admiral  Land,  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  made  the  saddening 
announcement  that  the  United  Nations,  de- 
spite the  tremendous  effort  which  has  been 
put  forward,  are  still  losing  more  ships  from 
submarine  sinkings  than  are  being  built. 
That  statement  was  amplified  and  reiterated 
on  Sunday  last  by  Admiral  Vickery,  of  the 
Commission. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that,  after  all,  this 
yard  was  not  completed  and  that  it  would 
take  same  little  time  before  actual  ship  con- 


struction could   get  under   way.    Is   that   a 
valid  objection?     Is   it  a   reflection   of  some 
type  of  higher  knowledge  or  of  intuition  as 
to   when   this   cruel   struggle   wiV    end"'     Do 
those    who    make    those    staten,*'!  ts       :  n-ct 
equally   to    the   contracts    which   have    been 
granted,  some  of  which  call  for  the  beginning 
of  work  In  1944  and  as  late  as  1945?    All  of  us 
pray  God  that  this  war  will  end.  and  will  end 
scon,  but  none  of  us  can  afford  to  gamble 
with  the  security  cf  our  country  because  we 
have  some  notion  or  Idea  as  to  how  long  the 
war  Will  last.     Transportation  is  as  vital  as 
the  building  of  tanks,  of  guns,  and  planes   as 
vital  as  the  fortification  of  Islands  and  bases 
Without  ships  to  transport  men  and  mate- 
rial to  the  fighting  fronts,  to  carry  lend-leas3 
aid  to  our   hard-pressed  allies,   to  maintain 
cor-stant  sources  of  supply  over  seven  ocean? 
to  bring  the  might  of  America  to  bear  against 
the  forces  of  cruelty,  of  oppression,  and  en- 
slavement, this  war  will  be  Indefinitely  pcst- 
poned  *^ 

Were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  all  Americans 
have  come  to  have  confidence  In  the  ability 
of  this  man  Higgins.  and  of  Kaiser  on  the 
west  coast,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
all  studies  which  have  been  made  have  rec- 
ognized the  efficiency  of  his  method,  and  weie 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  transportation 
problem  by  the  statements  of  all  who  should 
know  is  the  greatest  facing  our  Nation,  1 
would  not  presume  upon  you  tonight. 

But  with  that  feeling  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  through  its  Committee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  the  House. 
End  through  the  Truman  committee  In  the 
Senate,  has  begun  a  far-reaching  investiga- 
tion of  the  cancelation  of  this  contract  and 
all  of  the  attendant  problems  surrounding 
the  .supply  of  steel  and  the  building  of  ships. 
If  these  investigations  will  reveal  the  sources 
of  our  steel,  will  awaken  In  the  American 
public  the  additional  realization  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  must  be  made  In  civilian  produc- 
tion, and  will  prove  to  the  American  public 
the  validity  of  a  new  and  revolutionary 
method  of  constructing  ships,  they  will  not 
have  been  In  vain. 

America  cannot  afford  to  gamble.  America 
cannot  fail  to  utilize  the  ingenuity  of  Its  citi- 
zens. America  was  built  into  a  great  Nation 
by  men  who  had  vision,  by  men  who  thought 
of  new  ways  of  doing  old  things.  Those  men 
have  perfected  our  great  Industrial  svstem. 
have  established  for  America  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world,  have  made  of 
our  Nation  a  paradise  of  freedom  in  a  world 
torn  by  death  and  destruction  and  oppres- 
sion. Such  a  man  Is  Higgins  of  New  Orleans, 
and  I  trust  that  the  Ingenuity  and  the  energy 
of  that  man  will  be  fully  utilized  ir.  t!if  war 
effort. 


A  More  Glorious  Edifice  Than  Greece  or 
Rome  Ever  Saw 
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HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

>    M :.  H:•.^N 
IN  THF  HOUSE  OF   iU.hl-.F'^r:^/! AT:VE< 

Monday  July  27.  l?42 

M:  V,'OODRrFF  -  :  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  his  matchless  eulogy  on  Gen- 
era' Wa.^hinpton  in  1332,  Dar.ic]  Wrbster 

ClCH-      V;,:n      •>:,       V..,:;;  -      C,;.,   ■  ,  J      ly  iow. 

Now,  110  years  later,  when  we  must  de- 
fend our  heritage  against  "enemies  for- 
eign and  domestic,"  I  bring  them  respect- 
fully to  the  attention  of  the  House: 

other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  cr  ti  e  - 
effects  overcome.    If  disastrous  war*  fci.wu.d 
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smeep   our    commerce    fr 
oUier   gener»i;on    may    ri ;.    * 
haiixi    cur    Treajsury.    future 
replenish    it.    U    it   desolate 
our    fields,   still,    under   a    n 
they    vUl    grew    green    agaiu, 
fuiure   harvests. 

It   were   but  a  trifle  even    1 
yonder  Capitol  were  to  crum 
pillars  ;bould  fall,  and  its 
licna    be    all    covered    by    the 
valley.     All    these   may    be 

But   who   shall   reconstruct 
den^oli.shed   government? 

Who  shall  rear  attain  the  wel 
columns   of  constitutional   h 

Who  shall  frame  together 
chitecture  which  unites  nat:n 
wlt.i   State  riehts.   individual 
pi;bl;c  prosperity? 

N  1.    If    these    columns    fall. 
ra:ied    not   again       Like    the 
the  Parthenon,   they  will   be 
moiu'nful    and    a    melancholy 
Bitterer  t«ar8.  however,  will  f. 
than   were   ever  shed   over   th 
of  Rrmin  or  Grecian  art;    { 
the  monuments  of   a   more    t' 
than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  sa 
of  constltuticr  i!    .An-.T"- -.r. 
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the    Ur..:e<:;    b:.i:ps,    a    t-^.>    c.:» 
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United  Nations  ha.-  -..i -:■■■_        .■: 
Prime  Minister    M-     :-       ;  r 
pa  ted   in  thf>s«-  d.-.    :.S6,  >i> 
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successful  ccnclusion.  at  the  eailiest  possible 
moment.  w:th  all  thp  resources!  at  the  com 
mand  t  f  th-*  :•*  i  r. T.ons. 

"We  .irc  linii  ui  y.w:  de  term  illation  to  win 
the   peace   no    less   than    the 
reassert  our  rrrv.ction  tha:  a 
Ing   peace     :  i-    '.    en    an    1. 
of  the  decld.'..-    —     '  -^o  t^- 
January  1,  1942    ;s   rf.e   b  i-  ■ 
peace  shall  be  •*    i; 

"In    ccn.roU' ;,  ■*»     'h*'    P-'t 
Greece  and  ■  :.t'  t^.-cr-'arv    .  : 
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an  fler«^men*      :     the   r--- 
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Explanation  of  Parity'  Pncfs  for  Farm 
ProJucts 


EXTENSIOxN  OF  RE-MARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTiiUR  CAPPER 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  30.  1942 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  Presideni.  the  New 
York  Times  arked  me  to  explain  and  jus- 
tify, if  possible,  parity  prices  for  farm 
products.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RzcoRD  my  statement  cn  that  subject  as 
published  in  the  Times  of  July  19.  1942. 

There  b;ing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cappeb  Declares  F.\rm  Prices  Fair — Real 
Le.-els  Ar>E  Aeol-f  at  P.uiity  and  Farmers 
Cannot  Hold  Down  on  Less,  He  S-\ts — 
PoLNTS  TO  Rising  Costs — Presenting  Aghi- 

CtTLTURES  C.«.SE.  HE   HOLES   IT  WOULD  ACCEFT 

Fixing  of  Prices  and  Wages 

(By  Arthl-r  C.4PPER,  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas) 

Washinctoi*  July  18  —On  the  same  day 
I  was  asked  by  the  New  York  Times  to  ex- 
plain—and Justify  if  possible — parity  prices 
for  farm  products  (or  parity  income  for 
farmers.  If  you  prefer  that  term)  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  a  good  friend  of 
mine  m  northwest  Kansas,  George  D.  Tubbs, 
traveling  superintendent  for  the  Foster  Lum- 
ber Co  with  headquarters  In  Norton,  Kans. 
I     ■-       :etter  he  said,  among  other  things: 

I  rrier  at  thus  time  to  the  condition  of 
the  Kansas  wheat  farmer.  Everything  he 
has  to  buy  has  increased  in  price,  not  only 
his  food  and  clothing  but  any  machinery  he 
might  need.  Added  to  this  U  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  necessary  things  he  must  use  on 
the  farm,  which  forces  him  to  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  what  he  can  find  but  put  up  with 
worn-out.  broken-down  equipment,  which 
s.mply  adds  that  much  to  his  cost  of  doing 
business. 

"On  top  of  all  this  is  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting anyone  to  help  with  his  work  and  the 
price  he  mus:  pay  when  such  help  is  secured 
Surely.  I  do  not  object  to  labor  getting  a 
good  price  for  what  it  has  to  offer  but  I 
believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  in  many 
cases  their  demands  are  now  clear  out  of 
reason.  I  b-iieve  this  has  added  as  much  if 
not  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  the 
costs  which  ilie  farmer  must  pay  before  he 
can  renp  rhe  benefit  of  his  harvest. 

W'Ints  to  labors  gains 
"Shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  the  right  of 
coL'ective  bargaining,  and  many  other  things 
have  been  given  to  the  laboring  man,  and 
little  has  been  said  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
on  rising  costs  or  Inflauon,  but  when  the 
fr.ends  of  the  farmer  say  he  should  be  given 
a  loan  on  his  wheat  amounting  to  100  per- 
cent of  parity  (and  that  the  Government 
should  not  sell  its  wheat  below  that  price) 
there  is  an  immediate  howl  from  various 
quarters  to  the  effect  that  this  will  Increase 
living  costs,  tend  to  inflation,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  held  up  as  a  horrible  specter  which 
may  ruin  the  country.  The  Government  has 
seen  fit  to  practically  force  an  Increase  In 
the  price  of  cattle,  sheep,  hcgs.  dairy  prod- 
uct* and  so  forth,  but  why  leave  out  the 
wl;-:i-  i'  ►.T  Would  the  advancing  of  the 
pr  e  -1  »heat  to  the  parity  bssis  bring  about 
inflation  if  all  these  other  things  will  not 
<1<^  "^C     I  doubt  It  very  much. 

Th--p  is  no  chance  for  him  to  become 
prmpe-^uf  or  even  live  comfortably  if  he 
n.u--:    cd.-ry    the   burden   of  high   prices  for 
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everything  he  has  to  buy.  Ir'  ;ri;;  t'  tv,. 
labor  he  must  hire,  and  at  liic  ^....lic  i.iiic  oe 
forced  to  sell  his  products  at  a  price  which 
Is  not  comparable  to  his  expenditures." 

I  quote  for  Mr.  Tubbs  because  I  believe 
he  expresses  substantially  the  viewpoint  of 
the  wheat  farmer — and  substituting  "farmer" 
for  "wheat  farmer."  the  viewpoint  in  the 
main,  of  farmers  generally. 

FARM    P.ARITT    IS    DEFINED 

New,  In  principle,  farm  parity  is  compara- 
tively simple;  working  it  out  is  a  more  com- 
plicated matter.  But  it  Is  based  on  this 
proposition: 

A  fair  exchange  value  on  farm  commodities 
and  on  industrial  products  will  promote  a 
free  exchange  of  goods  between  city  and 
farm,  to  the  benefit  of  both.  When  the 
price  on  Industrial  produns  (whether  be- 
cause of  restricted  production,  high  labor 
costs,  excessive  profits  made  possible  through 
monopolistic  controls  by  either  capital  or 
labor,  management  or  labor),  go  beyond  a 
certain  point,  unless  the  prices  of  farm  com- 
modities advance  correspondingly,  the  free 
exchange  of  goods  is  slowed  down. 

The  first  advantage  is  with  the  goods  pro- 
duced in  restricted  quantities;  the.e  sell  for 
higher  prices;  a  smaller  quanity  of  them  is  ex- 
changed for  a  larger  amount  of  foodstuffs. 
But  in  the  long  run  that  advantage  is  lost, 
because  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  la 
reduced;  It  takes  two  units  of  foodstuffs  to 
get  one  unit  of  manufactured  goods  instead 
of  exchange  one  for  one.  After  the  farmer  s 
capital  is  used  up  in  exchanging  on  this 
unequal  basts,  the  farm  market  for  manufac- 
tured goods  becomes  relatively  so  much 
smaller  that  the  factories  must  reduce  pro- 
duction and  some  of  them  close  down  for 
lack  of  a  market.  Then  all  parties  suffer. 
Witness  the  depression  of  the  thirties  and 
others  before  that 

"ixx:trine  of  scarcity  uF*. ried 
Meeting  this  situation  In  the  early  thirties, 
an  attempt  was  made  by  Government  itself 
to  promote  a  more  nearly  equal  exchange  of 
goods  between  cities  and  farms.  It  was  de- 
cided (whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  to  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  price  relationship  be- 
tween manufactured  goods  and  farm  com- 
modities that  existed  in  the  5  pre-war  years 
1909-14  on  the  theory  that  there  was  a  com- 
paratively free  exchange  of  goods  between 
cities  and  farms  during  that  period. 

Now.  any  farm  leader  and  farmer,  I  believe, 
would  have  agreed  tliat  the  right  and  profit- 
able way  to  accomplish  this  free  exchange  of 
goods  would  have  been  to  increase  production 
of  manufactured  goods  to  equal  the  produc- 
tion of  foodstuffs  and  other  farm  product*. 
In  other  words,  exchange  plenty  for  plenty 
and  everyone  would  have  more. 

But  through  tariffs,  cartels,  trade-associa- 
tion agreements,  trade-union  restrictions,  a 
credit  system  based  on  these,  factory  produc- 
tion was  geared  hopelessly  and  firmly  to  the 
doctrine  of  scarcity  to  maintain  high  prices 
and  high  wages  in  terms  of  dollars.  In  self- 
defense,  the  farm  groups  and  farmers  were 
compelled  to  counter  with  scarcity  production 
of  their  products  to  equalize  the  exchange 
conditions.  The  result,  of  course,  finally 
would  be  exchange  of  scarcity  for  scarcity  and 
less  for  everyone  instead    r  .;.  ,re  for  everyone. 

QUOTES  THtJEil.V.N-    ARNOLD 

Thurman  Arnold  summed  this  up  in  his 
Democracy  and  Free  Enterprise,  when  he  said 
and  I  quote  from  pages  15  and  16: 

•Today  the  farmers  are  taking  a  lot  of 
abase  because  they  are  fighting  against  price 
ceilings  unless  special  consideiation  is  given 
farm  products.  We  do  not  have  to  favor  this 
farm  proposal  to  understand  the  farm  point 
of  view.  '^ 

"Farmers  did  not  willingly  Join  the  antl- 
productlon  parade"— I  still  am  quoting  from 
Thurman  Arnold,  and  continue  to  quote: 

"Demands  for  artificial  farm  prices  did  not 
come  untU  restraints  of  trade  destroyed  •;  e 
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farm  market.  Farmers  hate  to  restrict  pro- 
duction. Farm  leaders  know  that  in  the  long 
run  the  way  to  get  parity  prices  is  for  farmers 
to  encourage  full  production  They  had  to 
buy  goods  in  a  market  where  production  was 
restricted  in  order  to  stabilize  high  prices 
80  long  as  such  a  market  existed,  they  felt 
that  laws  raising  farm  prices  were  the  only 
solution. 

"Call  them  selfish,  throw  bricks  at  them,  if 
you  w*sh.  So  long  as  this  situation  exists, 
the  only  result  will  be  that  the  farmers  will 
throw  bricks  back  at  you." 

That  concludes  my  quotations  from  Thur- 
man Arnold.  Assistant  Attornev  General  of 
th?  United  States 

I  have  given  this  background  because  with- 
out this  historical  and  economic  background 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to 
the  demands  of  farmers  for  parity  prices, 
parity  income,  parity  exchange  values 

NEED  roR  rooD  is  cited 
Now  for  the  present  situation.  Tlie  Nation 
is  at  war.  One  of  the  prime  needs  is  food 
production — food  for  our  armed  forces;  for 
the  armed  forces  and  civilian  populations  of 
Britain  and  more  and  more  other  nations  with 
whom  we  are  allied;  food  also  for  our  own 
civilian  F>opulatlon. 

This  means  not  scarcity  production,  but 
surplus  production  (measured  by  past  pro- 
duction records)  of  beef  and  pork,  poultry 
and  egg?  milk  and  many  other  foodstuffs  It 
means  marginal  producers  must  get  into  the 
game  100  percent.  This  they  cannot  and 
will  not  do  unless  the  returns  are  sufficient 
to  pay  running  expenses  and  provide  seed 
for  next  year's  crops 

So  government,  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Is  making  incentive  price 
guaranties,  sometimes  subsidies,  to  Increase 
huge  production  of  certain  farm  commodi- 
ties. At  the  same  time  the  program  in- 
cludes holding  up  toward  parity  the  prices  of 
wheat  and  certain  other  basic  commodities, 
because  to  allow  these  to  drop  to  ruinously 
low  levels  In  a  period  like  this  would  wreck 
the  domestic  economy  and  mean  a  shortage 
of  wheat  a  few  years  later  when  Europe's 
demand  for  bread  in  the  post-war  era,  will 
be  almost  overwhelming  It  Is  good  business, 
good  government  and  good  war  strategy  to 
encourage  maximum  production  'jf  foodstuffs 
now  needed,  and  maintain  at  least  average 
production  of  nonperishable  foodstuffs  not 
now  short  but  for  which  will  be  huge  de- 
mands for  a  short  time,  at  least,  after  the 
war.  Danger  to  world  civilization  will  net 
end  when  the  war  ends;  reconstruction  Is 
going  to  be  difficult. 

"PEAL  prices"    in    1939    RECALLED 

Now  for  the  figures.  Before  using  these 
please  remember  that  for  8  years  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  has  been  tell- 
ing the  farmer  that  he  is  entitled  to  parity 
based  on  relative  purchasing  power  in  the 
basic  period  (generally  1909  14).  Moreover. 
Government  ha.s  told  the  farmer  that  It  is 
in  the  national  interest,  good  for  the  general 
welfare,  that  he  receive  parity  prices  for  his 
products  and  have  parity  Income  to  purchase 
others'  products. 

Much  has  been  made  in  the  columns  of  the 
Eastern  newspapers  of  the  fact  that  farm 
prices  (and  food  prices)  have  risen  far  and 
rapidly  since  1939  But  please  note  that.  In 
1939.  prices  farmers  received  on  the  whole 
were  93  percent  of  the  base  period  100;  prices 
paid  were  121  percent  of  the  base  period  100. 
so  that  the  real  prices  farmers  got  for  their 
products  were  only  77  percent  of  the  base 
period  100.  And  in  addition  growers  of  basic 
commcditle.o  were  producing  on  greatly 
restricted  acreages. 

At  the  present  time  farmer  prices  received 
and  farmer  prices  paid  are  at  approximately 
150  percent  of  base  period  100,  so  that  farm- 
ers' real   prices  today  are   approximately   at 
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parity.  Farm  efforts  toaay,  in  my  Judgment. 
have  as  the  goal  maintaining  this  general 
parity  relationship,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is 
an  unreasonable  position.  Real  wages  in  in- 
dustry, while  not  so  much  higher  than  In 
1939,  are  considerably  higher  than  in  the 
base  period  which  the  farmer  has  been  assured 
again  and  again  was  and  is  a  fair  basis  on 
which  to  determine  his  prices  and  income, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  national  welfare. 

HOLDS    present   FRICES   FAIR 

Farmers  are  asking  only  prices  and  incomes 
which  will  enable  them  to  retain  ownership 
of  their  farms  so  that  they  may  continue  to 
produce  for  the  war  effort  and  for  the  after- 
war  period  Obviously.  If  they  do  not  get 
these  prices  and  Incomes  they  go  out  of  the 
production  picture 

At  parity-price  relationships  American 
farmers  will  Just  about  hold  their  own.  I 
believe  farmers  would  accept,  without  grum- 
bling, the  fixing  of  prices  and  wages  at  ap- 
proximately present  levels,  with  some  adjust- 
ments for  groups  away  out  of  line  But  if  the 
march  of  wages  upward  increases,  and  thp 
upward  momentum  of  production  costs  con- 
tinues, farmers  naturally  will  try  to  get 
corresponding  Increases 

Parity  farm  prices  are  not  what  will  bring 
about  inflation  Government  expenditures, 
higher  wages,  shortages  of  goods,  meeting 
greatly  Increased  pay-roll  purchasing  powers, 
huge  Government  borrowings  from  the 
banks— these  are  the  factors  that  make  the 
Inflationary  spiral 

It  does  not  help  the  farmers'  feelings  any 
to  see  that  one  family  of  "commission  mer- 
chants" in  Washington  has  made  $600,000  in 
commissions  on  Government  contracts  in  8 
months,  to  be  divided  among  a  father  and 
two  sons.  And  that  a  "socially  Inclined"  sales 
engineer  made  $431,000  in  commissions  on 
Government  contracts  in  18  months  The 
farmer  know?  there  are  scores,  feels  there  are 
hundreds,  maybe  thotisauds,  similarly  grow- 
ing rich  from  war  contracts. 

I.  for  one.  cannot  blame  him,  but  instead 
Intend  helping  him  all  I  can  to  get  parity 
prices  and  parity  income — for  most  farmers 
that  will  be  less  than  $2,000  a  year,  not 
$431,000  in    18  months. 
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Ba',fs  o:  J  Soijn'i  and  Lasting  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  Fi  OOP  EVRn 

OF    VIHGLNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  30.  1942 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by 
Mr.  Charles  Hall  Davis,  of  Petersburg, 
Va.,  entitled  "Suggestions  for  the  Bases 
of  a  Sound  and  Lasting  Peace  and  for  the 
Establishment  of  an  Ordered  and  FYee 
World  of  Liberty-Loving  Peoples." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Assurance  against  tne  ambitions  and  des- 
potism of  niles  can  best  be  secured  through 
international  approval  of  the  principle  that 
government,  in  order  to  remain  Just  to  its 
own  citizens,  and  nonaggresslve  toward 
other  governments  and  the  citizens  of  other 
countries,  mtist  be  limited  government — lim- 


ited in  its  purposes.  Its  powers,  and  its  func- 
tions. 

Tlie  way  to  prevent  injustice  by  rulers  la 
to  deprive  the  rulers  of  the  power  to  do  in- 
justice 

The  way  to  prevent  wars  of  aggression  and 
conquest  is  to  withhold  from  all  gowrnments 
the  power  to  declare  and  conduct  such  wars. 

The  way  to  establish  Justice  and  ordered 
liberty  throughout  the  world  is: 

First.  To  secure  universal  recognition  and 
admission  by  the  peoples  of  the  earth  that 
national  sovereignty  is  not  absolute  but— 

a  That  it  exists  subject  to  certain  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  Justice  established  by  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  human  relations: 

b  That  all  national  sovereignty  must  be 
exercised  in  conformity  with  those  principles, 
in  order  to  assure  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  mankind: 

c.  Tliat  a  necessary  first  step  toward  or- 
dered liberty  in  a  free  world  Is  the  formula- 
tion of  thosie  controlling  principles  (approved 
by  the  common  conscience  of  mankind)  In 
an  international  bill  of  human  and  national 
rights,  to  be  approved  by  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  and  to  be  recognized  by  tliem  as  con- 
trolling uf>on  all  human  beings  and  human 
Institutions,  including  governments;   and 

d  That  provisions  be  made  for  limiting 
intercourse  with  the  memt>ers  of  the  family 
of  nations  adopting  this  Bill  of  Rights,  by 
any  nation  (and  its  nationals)  refusing  to 
adopt  and  to  be  bound  by  the  principles 
formulated  in  the  same — through  limitations 
on  commerce,  finance,  travel,  ownership  of 
property,  and  rights  of  residence  and  citizen- 
ship in  such  free  nations  and  'or  in  other 
ways 

Second  To  limit  the  purpo^^es.  powers  and 
functions  of  each  and  every  government: 

a.  By  universal  recognition  that  sovereign- 
ty is  always  vested  in  the  collective,  politically 
organized  people  of  each  nation; 

b  That  It  is  never  vested  In  governmental 
agents  sho  as  such,  are  never  sovereign  and 
have  no  inherent  rights;  but 

1.  Are  temporarily  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  certain  limited  sovereign 
powers 

2  For  the  attainment  of  certain  purposes, 
and   no  others 

3  Through  the  exercise  of  these  limited 
powers  in  specified  ways,  and  not  otherwise. 

c  With  some  Impartial  tribunal  estab- 
lished, deriving  Its  authority  directly  from 
the  e-er  sovereign  people,  and  empowered  to 
decide  whether  and  when  government  ex- 
ceeds its  entriisted  authority;  and  to  nullify 
any  such  effort  at  u^urpatlon 

In  order  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
dignity  and  supreme  Importance  of  human 
rights,  it  is  essential  that  the  title  of  ea<  h 
human  being  to  such  rights  must  admittedly 
be  derived  from  some  source  higher  than 
the  source  from  which  Government  derives 
its  entrusted   authority 

Government  derives  all  of  Its  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed  people 
through  action  of  the  majority  If  indi- 
vidual rights  are  to  be  maintained  against 
the  temporary  will  of  the  majority,  or  against 
the  powers  of  government  delegated  by  that 
majority,  then  these  individual  rights  must 
(at  least  theoretically)  be  derived  from  some 
source  higher  than  the  people,  acting 
through  a  majority  If  such  rights  are  held 
by  the  consent  of  the  majority,  that  majority 
can  revoke  its  consent  and  wipe  out  the 
rights. 

In  consequence,  in  order  to  assert  and 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  minority  (and 
even  of  the  Individual  citizen)  against  the 
powers  of  government  or  against  the  will  of 
the  temporary  majority,  these  individual 
rights  must  be  held  as  a  direct  endowment 
or  gift  to  each  individual  from  some  authority 
which  is  higher  than  government  and  higher 
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Mr.  M.\LONI:  V  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coni-eu:  that  theie  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  t  le  Record 
an  editorial  which  appearcl  in  the 
Catholic  Transcript  of  July  2p  entitled, 
"A  Noble  Race." 

I  offer  this  editorial  for  publication 
the  Record  with  a  feeling  of  s 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  mere 
coming  to  appreciate  the 
tiie  Chinese  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  thj?  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

A    NOBLE  EACE 

For  a  people  who  have  always 
art    of   war    and    placed    the 
lowest    social    category,     the     Chi 
p. veil  a  rem.irkable  demonstration 
ab'.hty.     Fighting     with     the 
equipment,  t^ey  hpve  not  only 
Japanese   but    in  manv    instance 
feated  them  soundly.    What  they 
done    equipped  with  all  the  tool 
warfare,  can  only  be  guessed 
their  present  prowess.  It  would 
g'Crti  deal 
,      The   mor?  credit   is  due   the 
cause    they    are    not    traditionall , 
race      They  are  a  highly  civilize< 
gentle,  and  lovable  people      We 
not    from    hearsay,    but    from    l 
statements  of  these  keen  observer; 
olic    m'ssionaries    who    have    sper 
their  lives  in  Cnlna      We  have 
a    numl>er    of    thesse    priests    and 
they  have  declared  to  us  their 
the     Chinese.     Invariably,     t 
been    anxiom   to   return    tc    C: 
again  '*.-*-.   •::«>  nvn    -r.  i  ■.<.    r:-.-r. 
capac-     :    n     re  :  ■;,  i.-y  ai.u  Ir.t 
almost  any  other  on  the  face  of 
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One  thing  always  makes  these  missionaries 
angry  and  that  is  loose  talk  about  the  in- 
ferior yellow  race.  The  Chinese  are  not  in- 
ferior and  never  were.  They  were  and  are 
poor  in  the  tools  of  an  industrial  civiliza- 
tion. But  who  shall  say  that  that  is  the 
worst  kind  of  poverty?  There  is  a  spiritual 
emptiness  coincident  with  our  great  indus- 
trial advances  which,  we  laelieve.  has  thrust 
the  world  into  a  worse  state  than  the  harsh- 
est material  poverty  ever  could.  If  proof  is 
needed,  lock  around  at  cur  so-called  occi- 
dental culture. 

The  Chinese  have  been  rich  In  the  virtues 
cf  family  life,  in  a  serene  affection  for  simple 
things,  and  in  a  leisurely  mode  of  living 
from  day  to  day.  Because,  at  bottom,  these 
are  Christian  virtues,  the  Chinese  have  been 
excellent  subjects  for  the  message  of  the  Sav- 
ior. When  they  become  Catholics  they  be- 
come good  Catholics.  Even  outside  cf  the 
church,  they  have  recognized  the  worth  of 
the  church's  v.ork  as  It  is  seen  in  the  mis- 
sions. That  is  why  our  Catholic  missionaries 
have  considered  it  a  privilege  rather  than  a 
task  to  work  among  them 

After  the  war  the  Chinese  will  assume 
their  rightful  position  among  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world  There  will  be  no  mere 
talk  of  their  inferiority  to  the  white  race 
It  is  too  bad  th  it  a  monstrous  war  was  neces- 
sary to  demoru'-trate  the  worth  of  the  men 
and  women  cf  China  to  the  best  of  any  citi- 
zens of  any  land  But  if  it  gives  them  their 
rightful  title  of  nobility,  so  long  denied  them 
by  the  blind  egotism  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Occident,  the  Irlghtful  price  may  not  have 
been  paid  in  vain. 


Disgust  in  AcuQu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.U.S.  GUYER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1942 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Ottawa  (Kans.)  Herald  of  July  25, 
1942: 

DISGUST  IN    ACTION 

The  Hou.se  has  passed  and  sent  to  the 
White  House  a  bill  to  create  an  independent 
agency  for  prccuction  of  synthetic  rubber 
from  grain  alcohol,  and  passage  was  in  face- 
cf  the  cpposition  of  the  administration.  The 
Senate  passed  the  measure  earlier  in  the  week 
despite  displeasure  at  the  White  House.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Is  likely  to  veto  the  bill. 

The  action  of  Congress  is  evidence  of  the 
displeasure  of  the  entire  country  over  one 
phase  of  the  bungling  on  rubber.  Despite 
a  desperate  situation,  administration  experts 
continue  to  put  most  of  their  rubber  eggs 
in  the  petroleum  basket.  It  will  take  more 
time  to  get  synthetic  rubber  in  quantity 
from  oil  than  it  would  from  alcohol  made 
from  grain.  There  is  a  big  surplus  of  grain. 
Of  course,  it  is  foolish  to  provide  a  new  and 
separate  set-up  to  push  the  grain-alcohol 
program,  and  War  Production  Chief  Nelson 
is  right  in  opposing  it  on  that  ground.  But 
Congress,  and  especially  Grain  Belt  Congress- 
men, may  be  pardoned  if  they  show  their 
impatience  and  disgust  by  taking  summary 
action.  They  have  the  backing  of  the  entire 
country  in  their  attitude  What  the  motor- 
ists want  is  synthetic  rubber  in  the  greatest 
po.s^ible  quantit.es  In  the  shortest  time. 
They  don't  care  a  whit  whether  it  would  cut 


Into  the  business  of  the  oil  industry  In  the 
future. 

If  the  Government  really  wants  to  play 
ball  with  Members  of  Congress,  it  can  get 
busy  and  give  the  green  light  to  the  program 
to  make  grain  alcohol  for  rubber.  In  that 
way  Government  officials  would  convince  the 
motoring  public  that  they  are  primarily  in- 
terested In  rubber  and  not  the  future  of  the 
petroleum  Indu-stry  Also  the  officials  would 
save  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  unpleasant  task  of 
vetoing  the  bill  and  making  the  Nation's 
motorists  still  more  disgusted. 


Increase    of   Pri  p 
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REMARKS 

OF 

ROiS  A.  COLLINS 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1942 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  farmers 
in  every  section  of  the  country  are  equally 
interested  with  citizens  in  other  voca'ions 
in  earning  funds  sufficient  to  give  to 
themselves  and  their  families  a  livelihood 
in  line  with  American  standards.  If  the 
prices  of  the  products  they  produce  are 
high  they  fare  well;  if  they  are  low  they 
fare  poorly.  Roughly  speaking,  our  iarm 
population  normally  represents  about 
one-third  of  our  entire  population.  I 
have  maintained  that  if  farmers  are 
prosperous  the  entire  country  is  pros- 
perous and  if  farm  earnings  are  meager 
and  the  farmer's  ability  to  purcha.'-e  is 
thereby  lessened  that  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  production  in  every 
other  line  of  human  endeavor;  and  if  low 
standards  of  living  continue  to  exist 
among  agricultural  people  that  a  general 
depi-ession  throughout  the  entire  country 
is  bound  to  ensue.  The  entire  popula- 
tion must  be  kept  in  a  healthy  economic 
condition  for  general  prosperity  to  exist 
in  any  country. 

I  live  in  a  State  and  represent  a  con- 
gresssional  district  whose  population  is 
chiefly  interested  in  farming,  and 
throughout  my  entire  service  I  have  en- 
deavored to  obtain  for  these  farmers  e  co- 
nomic  security.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
during  the  last  several  years  to  be  in  a 
position  in  Congress — one  of  the  five 
Democratic  members  of  the  House  ABri- 
culture  Department  appropriations  sub- 
committee— where  I  was  in  better  posi- 
tion, than  my  colleagues  tc  give  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  through  appro- 
priations and  otherwise,  money  benefits 
and  guaranties  through  loans,  legislation, 
marketing  quotas,  and  direct  payments 
to  guarantee  to  producers  of  all  types  of 
agriculture  a  price  much  higher  tlian 
otherwise  would  have  been  received.  I 
have  realized  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  voters  of  our  country  are  wedded  to 
the  protection  of  American  industry 
through  the  imposition  of  tan:!  ciuties — 
that  they  believe  that  the  Amt  i  ■  m  rr.  i:  - 
ket  should  be  preserved  for  Am*  r.  ai: 
producers;  it  is  not  a  question  with  me 
whether  I  like  the  situation  or  d'^  not 
like  it— I  recognize  it  as  a  reality.    WiUi 
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that  reality  facing  us  i  have  earnestly 
endeavored  to  give  to  agriculture  the 
benefits  of  the  protective  tariff  system, 
and  I  knew  that  agriculture  has  con::ist- 
ently  been  more  prosperous  during  the 
last  10  years  than  any  other  like  period 
during  the  last  half  century. 

Agriculture  has  been  benefited  through 
the  Agricultural  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  in  a  number 
of  ways: 

First.  Loans  on  products  at  prices  fixed 
b^,  legislation. 

Second.  Parity  payments. 

Third.  Soil-conservation  benefits. 

Fourth.  Purchase  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural productions,  the  distribution  of 
food  stamps,  and  so  forth. 

Fifth.  Export  subsidy  payments  made 
to  encourage  the  exportation  of  agricul- 
tural products  to  foreign  countries  and 
by  other  methods. 

Many  farmers  have  realized  that  they 
have    made    and    are    receiving    higher 
pi'lces  for  their  crops  than   heretofore 
and  have  wondered  the  cause.    A  great 
many   have   realized    that   the    benefits 
they   have   received   and   the   increased 
prices  that  have  been  paid  to  them  have 
come  as  a  result  of  hard-working  public 
servants  who  for  a  long  number  of  years, 
and  under  the  most  trying  circumstances' 
worked  for  and  finally  found  a  way  to 
give  to  them  many  of  the  benefits  that 
have  accrued  to  workers  in  other  lints 
of     human    endeavor.    Many     of    my 
friends  have  communicated  with  me  by 
letter  and  otherwise,  asking  that  I  givi 
to  them  some  of  the  reasons  why  tht 
pi-ices  of  cotton,  cottonseed,  and  other 
agricultural    products    have    risen    dur- 
ing the  last  2  or  3  years.    I  knew  the 
answers  and  I  gave  them,  but  I  felt  that 
they  were  entitled  to  all  of  the  facts; 
hence,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  naming  in  my  letter 
the  crops  in  which  I  was  chiefly  inter- 
ested,  as  well    as   the   historical   back- 
ground of  price  increases.    I  received  a 
letter  giving  very  comprehensive  answcis 
as  to  the  increa.sed  prices  of  cotton     I 
quote  from  this  letter  from  the  Agricul- 
ture Department: 

COTTON 

Tlie  average  price  received  by  farmers  for 
the  1940  cotton  crop  was  9  80  cents  a  pound 
as  compared  with  1682  cents  a  pound  for 
cotton  giown  In  19U.  There  were  a  number 
of  reasons  for  this  increase  In  price  between 
1940  and  1941.  First,  the  average  loan  rate 
for  7^ -Inch  mlddlin-^  cotton,  anucunccd 
August  9,  1940,  was  8.90  cents  a  pound  as 
compared  with  an  average  loan  rate  of  14  02 
cents  a  pound  for  the  1941  crop,  announced 
on  August  4,  1911.  Second,  cotton  produc- 
tion In  1941  was  1,822,000  bales  less  than  in 
1910,  or  10,744,000  bales  as  compared  with  the 
12,566  000  bales  produced  in  19i0.  Thiid. 
domestic  consumpticn  has  been  running  at 
a  record  high  level  due  to  our  increasing  na- 
tional income  and  the  national  defense  and 
war  efTrrt.  Domestic  consumption  for  the 
19*1  42  crop  year  Is  estimated  at  about  11,- 
250  000  bales  as  comp,^rcd  with  9,721,700  bales 
for  1940  41  and  7,783  SCO  bales  for  1939-40. 
The  lend-lease  purchases  of  cotton  for  for- 
eign shipment  have  also  helptd. 

The  loan  rate  for  the  1949  crop  was  56 
percent  cf  the  parity  price  of  cotton  at  the 
time  It  was  announced  and  was  made  in 
accordance  with  section  302  (c)  of  the  Agrl- 
cxiltural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
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which  provides  for  loans  at  not  less  than  52 
or  more  than  75  percent  of  the  parity  level. 
The  loan  rate  for  the  1941  crop  was  85  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price  at  the  time  it  was 
announced  and  was  made  in  accordance  with 
Public.  No.  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress  ap- 
proved  ray  26.  1941,  which  provided  for  loans 
on  the  "1941  crop  cf  the  commodities  cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  rice,  or  tobacco  •  •  •  to 
cooperators  •  •  •  at  the  rate  of  85  per- 
cent  of  the  parity  price  for  the  commodity 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  vear." 
This  provision  was  further  amended  by" Pub- 
lic, No  374.  Seventy-seventh  Congress  ap- 
proved December  26.  1941.  to  provide  for  85 
percent  of  parity  loans  for  the  -1941  1942 
1943.  1944.  1945.  and  1946  crops  of  the  com- 
modities cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco 
and  peanuts  for  which  producers  have  not 
disapproved  marketing  quotas  for  the  mar- 
keting year  beginning  in  the  calendar  year  in 
which  such  crop  is  harvested. " 

It  is  With  L  great  deal  of  pride  that  I 
am  able  to  claim  for  myself  and  the  four 
other  Democratic  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee much  of  the  credit  for  the 
increased  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
cotton  and  other  agricultural  products 
during  the  marketing  season  of  last  year. 
We  of  the  House  Agriculture  Department 
Appropriations    Subcommittee   provided 
in  last  year's  Agru  urui^'  Department  ap- 
prnprintjon   bil!   li;.-.;    prtv-i^:^   the  House 
o-.  M:,'i:  h  (■    1941.  $212  000  000  for  parity 
payments.    When  the  bill  reached  the 
Senate  the  Agricultural  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  of  that  body  provided  a 
n\,:x'A  ;,reer  sum  to  enable  farmers  to 
!  •   laiii  bo  pei-cent  of  parity  for  the  five 
b  :  ic  crops,  including  cotton.     We  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Department    Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  were  determined 
to  accept  the  larger  amount  incorporated 
in  the  bill  by  the  Senate  together  with 
the  85  percent  of  parity  provision  but 
agreed  to  hold  up  action  until  legislation 
passed  to  guarantee  a  loan  bill  providing 
for  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  parity 
price  of  cotton  and  other  agricultural 
products   at    the    time   of    its   pa.ssage. 
With  the  passage  of  the  Loan  Rate  Act 
of  1941.  what  we  were  fighting  for  was 
accomplished  and  we  of  the  House  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  conferees  met  with  those 
of  the  Senate  and  agreed  to  the  House 
provision.    The  fight  that  we  from  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriations Committees  made  was  more 
responsible  for  the  increased  prices  of 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
peanuts  than  the  action  of  all  other  in- 
dividuals in  or  out  of  Congress. 

Bills  are  introduced  now  and  then,  I 
have  thought,  for  purely  political  pur- 
po.^es.  which  stipulate  that  no  cotton 
shall  be  sold  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Ccrpoi-ation  or  under  the  A.  A.  A.  pro- 
gram unless  the  price  of  seven-eighths 
Middling  cotton  is  30  cents  a  pound  or 
unless  such  average  price  is  equal  to  or  in 
excess  of  the  parity  price  of  cotton.  I 
feel  that  my  interest  in  cotton  farmers 
should  be  a  real  one.  A  majority  of  my 
constituents  are  men  w^ho  produce  cotton. 
I  feel  that  I  should  be  their  representa- 
tive on  matters  of  legislation  In  the  Na- 
tional Congress.  Legislation  with  re- 
spect to  cotton  must  be  coupled  with 
legislation  which  will  afford  comparable 


relief  for  corn,  tobarco  w!  f;,f.  aim  Jthcr 
types  of  agriculture  j  :    >   :    >       Other- 
wise, It  will  be  imp.v';  he  to  secure  any 
legislation,     I  feel  that  iliere  must  be  a 
unity  of  purpose  among  the  representa- 
tives  of  agricultural   people — otherwise 
we  all  fail.     Legislation  that  fixes  the 
price  of  one  commodity  such  as  cotton  if 
it  were  permitted  to  reach  the  fioor  of 
the  House  would  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment.   There  are  more  representatives 
of   consumers   in   the  Congress  of   the 
United  States  than  there  are  representa- 
tives of  cotton  farmers.     The  immediate 
effect  of  such  a  bill  would  be  that  the 
price  finally  fixed  by  the  Congress  would 
be  one  much  below  the  price  of  produc- 
tion.     I  am  afraid,  therefore,  of  such 
bills  and  I  have  never  introduced  one  of 
them. 

rOTTONSETD 

A.  A,i^;;ay  General  and  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  I  have  labored  incessantly 
to  secure  a  just  price  for  this  byproduct 
of  cotton.  Cottonseed  oil  is  used  largely 
for  human  consumption.  Its  principal 
competitor  in  the  American  market  is 
coconut  oil.  Cotton.«;eed  mea!  arri  hulls 
are  fed  to  cattle-  Back  in  h^Ji  when 
coconut  oil  was  fl'^^'i:'::  freely  into  the 
United  States  from  ti.e  Philippines  and 
other  tropical  countries  and  was  compel - 
;-r  with  cottonseed  oil  in  :  >  Ainencan 
:  ket  the  price  of  cotton^tca  was  high. 
At  that  time  I  insisted  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  stabilize  its  price  at  a  higher 
figure,  but  only  partially  succeeded. 
With  the  passage  of  lend-lease  legisla- 
tion it  became  nece^^^arv  to  use  our  ship- 
ping facilities  to  ::,:  ;.ort  munitions 
and  supplies  to  our  Allies  and  the  ship- 
ments of  coconut  oil  to  the  American 
market  became  smaller  and  smaller  and 
the  prices  of  cottonseed  oil  became 
higher  and  higher,  and  after  our  active 
participation  in  the  war  as  the  principal 
pfirticipant,  the  price  of  cottonseed  oil 
increased 

Farmers  ks^^w  the  truth  about  these 
advance.^  li  u  .  i  felt  that  the  quo- 
tation from  the  letter  heretofore  men- 
tioned from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
about  the  steadily  increasing  prices  of 
cottonseed  is  most  illuminating: 

With  respect  to  cottonseed,  farmers  received 
an  average  of  $21.73  a  ton  lor  cottonseed  from 
the  1940  crop  and  »47  65  a  ton  lor  cottonseed 
produced  In  1941.  Cottonseed  prices  were 
about  $36  a  ton  m  July  and  Aui;ust  1941.  and 
then  rose  rather  sharply  to  about  $50  a  ton  or 
better  in  September  and  October  1941.  and 
have  since  been  arcund  $45  a  ton  with  an 
estimated  average  price  received  by  farmrrs 
cf  643  87  a  ton  as  of  June  15.  1942.  The  eharp 
rise  in  the  price  of  cottonseed  last  fall  wns 
due.  In  part  at  least,  to  a  reduction  In  the 
estimated  production  from  5.695.000  tons  to 
4,7^3,000  tons  In  1941,  and  to  the  ger.erel 
anticipation  that  our  supplies  of  oil«  from 
the  Par  East  and  the  Philippine  Islands  woutd 
be  cut  off  due  to  shortage  of  shipping  space 
and  the  entry  cf  the  United  Stales  into  World 
War  No,  2. 

Price  ceilings  on  cottonseed  and  o'her  oils 
were  discussed  from  time  to  time  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1941.  and  a  ceiling  cf 
about  11.25  cents  a  pound  on  crude  cotton- 
seed oil  was  announced  by  the  Office  of  Pr  ce 
Administration  on  Dx:cmber  13.  1941:  This 
ceiling  was  revised  upward  on  January  2  to 
12.50  to  12.75  cents  a  pound,  and  cottonseed 
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Average  prices  r>       'fd  b. 
ton    and    ccttonsei-a    ;  r    ^n 
Augiut  1940  to  June   .  '4J     : 
foilowing  table: 

Selected  prices  of  cotton  podu^ts,  crop  years 
1940  and  1941 
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Coiton    ,  Cit 
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t  Ml  < 
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».  U 
9.  W 
».  33 
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9.  M 
».72 
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1\33 
17.53 
l(v55 

15.  T8 
K23 

16,  M 
17.80 
IS.  06 
19.03 
19.17 
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to  tart 
21.  1« 

20.  32 

21.  io 

23.  12 
24. 1  J> 

24.  4f. 
24.fil 
24.  SI 
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3«.94 

49.  M 
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'  Price  recf'ived  ty  farmers. 

'•41  perctril  jirotein.  average  price  ji^r  ton  (bagged), 
Memphis,  from  the  .Agricultural  Markc  iiu;  Administra- 
lion. 

■  ("rude,  avrraee  price  per  pound  ii^  tanks,  I.  o.  b. 
souttK'ssC  miib. 
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plies  fron:  ■'::■•  Fa:  L  .  • 
for  an  indefinite  penod. 

T.\RirF 

The  struggle  to  maintain  fc  reisn  nia. 
kets  for  cotton  has  been  ere  that  has 
given  those  of  us  on  the  naricultural 
Appropriations  Committee  m.uch  anxiety 
We  have  realized  that  normally  we  have 
been  e.xpcrting  about  half  of  our  cotton 
and  it  has  been  our  goal  to  r^n.'in'ie  *o 
export  that  amount  of  it  (; 
foreign  countries  would  r:  ther  hi 
American  cotton  than  tha-  rr  wr.  e' 
where  because  it  .-  a  b  •       I    •■  -    b)ut 


,:  rde.'^  -  -  -  ;>fp  we  have  had  to  pro- 
'.  ;df^  an  '^xpcr '  -absidy  to  meet  the  prices 
q  ;  rd  by  other  cotton-producing  coun- 
tries. I  have  never  felt  that  we  were 
subject  to  criticism  for  selling  cotton  at 
a  lower  rate  abroad  than  here  because 
it  is  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  cotton 
producers.  Subsidies  are  given  to  other 
producers  and  since  they  are,  farmers 
should  be  given  like  protection  with  other 
producers.  On  this  subject  I  quote  the 
following  excerpt  from  this  same  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

The  question  zt  maintaining  the  loreign 
market  for  cotton  is  one  which  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment over  &  considerable  period.  We 
formerly  produced  about  13,000.000  bales  of 
cotton  and  abou:  half  of  this  was  exported 
From  1930  through  1938.  however,  cotton 
exports  could  only  be  moved  at  a  relatively 
low  price  and  we  exported  only  about  3.300,- 
000  bales  of  American  cotton  in  1938-39. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  engJiged  In 
an  export  subsidy  program  during  the  crop 
year  1939  40.  and  exports  during  this  year 
were  Increased  to  about  6.200.000  bales. 
From  July  27,  1£39,  to  December  5,  1939,  a 
total  of  4.805  072  bales  was  subsidized  at 
the  rate  of  1  15  cents  a  pound.  Altogether, 
5.847,289  bales  were  covered  by  the  subsidy 
program  before  it  was  discontinued  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  1940.  With  the  opening  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  in  September  1939,  of  course,  It 
was  apparent  that  an  export  subsidy  would 
not  long  continue  to  be  effective,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  crly  about  1,000,000  bales  of 
cofon  were  exported  during  the  crop  year 
1940-41 

The  increasing  consumption  of  Brazilian 
cotton  in  the  Canadian  market,  however,  did 
lead  the  Department  to  announce  a  program 
for  exporting  cotton  to  Canada  on  September 
27,  1941.  Under  this  program,  payments 
were  made  to  exporters  at  rates  in  effect  at 
the  time  the  sale  was  made  for  cotton  ac- 
tually exported.  The  initial  rate  of  payment 
was  2  5  cents  a  pound.  Altogether,  235.378 
bales  were  subsidized  under  this  program, 
which  was  ulscon-.lnued  on  March  13,  1942. 
.^t  the  time  the  subsidy  program  was  an- 
nounced, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
agreed  to  sell  middling  I J -Inch  cotton  for 
export  at  13  25  cents  a  pound,  which  was  In 
effect  an  additional  subsidy  of  several  cents 
a  pDund  for  cotton  moving  Into  the  export 
market.  This  sales  program  is  still  In  effect. 
As  a  result  of  these  programs,  the  Canadian 
situation  Is  much  more  favorable  to  Amer- 
ican cotton  than  it  otherwise  would  "nave 
pean  war  In  September  1939,  of  course,  it 
Is  about  holding  its  own  In  the  Canadian 
market. 

Southern  farmers,  of  course,  have  long 
worried  over  the  tariff  on  manufactured 
products  and  its  effect  upon  their  stand- 
ards of  living  and  costs.  A  tariff  on 
such  products  as  cotton,  wheat,  and  to- 
bacco whit^h  we  produce  and  export  in 
abundance  would  not  ordinarily  benefit 
the  American  farmer,  and  this  is  gen- 
erally recognized.  As  an  offset,  a  great 
many  southern  Congressmen  have  long 
been  working  for  the  development  of  a 
farm  program  which  would  specifically 
aid  farmers  and  which  would,  through 
the  use  of  loans,  marketing  quotas,  and 
pa.vments,  in  effect  give  farmers  the 
equ.valent  of  the  tariff.  Where  tariffs 
or  quotas  are  needed  to  protect  Ameri- 
cxn  farmers  they  can,  of  course,  be  used. 
For  a  long  time  I  advocated  measures 
to  allow  manufactured  goods  to  enter  on 
the  free  list  provided  an  equal  quantity 
of  agricultural  products  are  bought  for 


export,  but  I  was  not  ab!'-  to  mak»<  :  ny 
headway  with  legislation  o!  that  tyoe. 
Responsible  oflBcials  of  the  D-iartn.  lU 
of  Agriculture  say  that  such  a  propusal 
would  not  have  materially  increased  our 
agricultural  exports  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  World  War  No.  2.  Further- 
more,  it  is  certain,  as  I  found,  that  it 
would  have  met  any  amount  of  opposi- 
tion from  the  labor  and  manufacturing 
groups  with  whom  we  must  live  and  work, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  can  mean 
very  little  until  this  war  and  the  recon- 
struction period  which  must  follow  it 
have  ended. 

PUHCH.\SE   OF  COTTON   FROM   FOREIGN   COUNTRtES 

During  this  war  our  Government  has 
very  wisely  practiced  the  good  neighbor 
policy  with  the  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican Republics.  Of  these  Republics  the 
only  one  that  produces  cotton  of  conse- 
quence is  Peru.  The  President  has 
caused  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpor:a- 
tion  to  purchase  200,000  of  the  300,000 
bales  of  cotton  produced  by  Peru,  and 
that  cotton  is  stored  in  Peru  and  will  not, 
we  are  assured,  be  put  into  com.petition 
with  American-produced  cotton.  On 
this  subject  I  quote  the  following  from  the 
same  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture:  i 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  also  an- 
nounced on  Ap"il  24,  1942.  that  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  would  purchase  up  to 
200,000  bales  of  Peruvian  cotton  a  year  dur- 
ing the  war.  Cotton  Is  the  chief  export  crop 
of  Peru,  and  under  normal  trade  conditions 
it  is  largely  sold  in  Europe  and  the  Orient. 
Under  war  conditions,  however,  these  mar- 
kets are  virtually  closed.  The  base  purcha.-e 
price  Is  equivalent  to  about  10  69  cents  a 
pound  for  cotton  of  approximately  Good  Mid- 
dling 1  3.16-inch  staple,  although  the  price 
for  cotton  produced  after  1942  will  depend 
upon  the  acreage  planted.  This  cotton  is 
currently  being  stored  in  Peru,  and  no  plans 
for  Importing  It  have  as  yet  been  formu- 
lated. 

With  reference  to  the  tariff  on  cotton 
that  has  been  discussed  in  some  quarters, 
this  brief  statement  from  that  same  letter 
is  of  interest : 

The  tariff  on  cotton  has  been  unchanged 
since  June  18,  1930,  and  amounts  tc  7  cents 
a  pound  on  cotton  i '  g  Inches  and  longer,  while 
all  cotton  of  shorter  staple  length  is  on  the 
free  list.  However,  In  a  proclamation  issued 
by  the  President  on  September  5,  1939,  and 
effective  on  September  20,  1939,  annual  im- 
port quotas  were  Imposed  on  both  short  and 
long  staple  cotton.  The  current  quotas  on 
short  staple  cotton  are  equal  to  14.516.882 
pounds,  or  about  30.000  bales,  while  quotJts 
on  cotton  with  a  staple  length  of  I'g  inches 
or  jnore  total  45,656  420  pounds  (or  90.000 
bales) . 

LONG-STAPLE   COTTON 

There  has  been  every  effort  made  to  enl- 
courage  the  production  of  cotton  of  very 
long  staple.  On  this  subject  the  extract 
from  the  same  letter  is  of  interest: 

With  respect  to  long  staple  cotton,  the  De 
partment  of  Agriculture,  in  Its  productioii 
goals  program,  announced  January  16  194ir. 
specifically  asked  for  a  shift  within  the  curi-' 
rent  cotton-acreage  allotment  of  as  large  a^ 
acreage  as  possible  toward  the  production  cf 
longer  staple  cotton  in  these  areas  where 
such  cotton  can  be  produced.  American - 
Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton  with  a  staple 
length  of  1  '2  Inches  or  longer  is  also  excluded 
from   the  cotton-acreagc-allotment  p.-  grata 
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and  have  been  so  excluded  ui.0,1  ,%u\  |.r  ,. 
gram  under  the  Sou  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  since  1936. 

Every  farmer  likes  to  know  if  the  ag- 
ricultural commodities  he  produces  are  in 
line  with  agricultural  commodities  pro- 
duced  by  farmers  elsewhere.     The  fol- 

1  -^  :■  nur-sing  statement  on  that 
subj.ct  i.s  quoted  from  the  D  part  in.  nt 
of  Agriculture  letter: 

With  respect  to  agricultural  commodities 
other  than  cotton,  the  average  price  received 
by  farmers  fcr  corn  waa  about  75J  cents  a 
bushel  for  the  1941  crop  as  cc.npared  with 
59.9  cents  for  1940;  for  wheat,  the  price  was 
about  94.6  cents  a  bushel  for  the  1941  crop, 
as  compared  with  67  5  cents  for  1940;  lor 
rice,  the  price  was  about  134.1  cents  a  bushel 
for  the  1941  crop  as  compared  with  812 
cents  for  1940;  lor  peanuts,  the  price  was 
4.7  cents  a  pound  for  the  1941  crop  as  com- 
pared with  3.3  cents  for  1940;  and  fcr  to- 
bacco, the  average  price  received  by  farm- 
ers was  26.3  cents  a  pound  for  the  1941 
crop  as  compared  with  160  cents  for  1940. 
The  average  price  for  hogs  was  fl3.39  per 
hundredweight  on  June  15.  1942,  as  com- 
pared with  $9.12  on  June  15.  1941;  for  eggs, 
the  price  was  27.4  cents  a  dozen  on  June  15, 
1942,  as  compared  with  23.2  cents  on  June 
15,  1941;  and  for  butterfat,  the  price  was 
37.4  cents  a  pound  on  June  15.  1942.  as  com- 
pared with  35.7  cents  on  June  15,  1941. 

Altogether,  prices  received  by  farmers  since 
September  1940  have  averaged  at  or  very 
close  to  the  parity  level  for  the  first  time 
in  over  20  years,  and  on  June  15.  1942,  the 
average  of  all  prices  received  by  farmers  as 
99  percent  of  parity  as  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  1910-14. 

My  own  State  of  Mi.^^^v -.;ii:;  1-,.=^  !:«nvM 
a  gradual  increase  In  farm  income  as  a 
result  of  the  enlightening  statutes  that 
shave  been  written  into  law  and  the  ade- 
quate appropriations  that  have  been 
made  to  guarantee  parity  to  agricul- 
tii'.i'   P'-'iple. 

Willi  respect  to  total  ineon^n  -n  Mis- 
sissippi. I  quote  the  followirs:  p:,:  a^:;  -.i  ii: 

With  respect  to  Mississippi,  the  esti- 
mated total  income  to  farmers  from  sales 
of  cotton  and  cottonseed  from  the  1941 
crop  was  $154,084000,  as  compared  with 
$71,055,000  for  1940.  Fcr  ull  cotton  farmers, 
the  total  income  from  cotton  lint  and  cotton- 
seed, and  Government  payments  made  di- 
rectly en  cotton,  wa.«>  $838,200,000  for  the 
crop  produced  in  1939,  $917,200,000  for  the 
crop  produced  in  1940,  and  $1,282,800,000  for 
the  crop  produced  In  1941, 
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U.TcTicial  Recc:s  of  Congress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMAI-KS 

HON  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

'.:  a  ail...*,.'. 

IN  THE   }i<^-:-Y  OF  RFPPESENTATlVEb 

7■^:/•-vrfc7   Ju:u  :.0.  1942 

M.  VVOOIJKLFF  >;  Muh;;:an  Mr. 
Speak'-r.  tnt  c;  n^n  is^iun.n  u'niu.-.->;  :  i - 
cess  to  perm:!  xtw  M^miKr-  T  \tir  iiiu-r 
and  the  Senate  t"  f.-t  back  l:'>\re  to  Uuk 
face  to  face  wi'li  th-^ir  cin^tunpnt-  > 
both  timely  and  necc^s arv,  in  th.-  Cap- 
itol, there  is  a  false  atn.c-pheic  ol  as- 
suredness on  the  part  of  a  h\me  bureauc- 
racy which  claims  to  speak  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  unhesitatingly  dees  so  without 


regard  tc  wiiat  lite  people  want  said. 
La..-:;-^  u:.y  aiiih-ri'y  and  K^-s  authen- 
Uciiy  m  speaKin*:  for  tiie  people,  this 
bureaucracy  ituui  to  becloud  all  of  the 
issues  by  specious  arguments  and  figures 
which  are  not  always  trustworthy. 

It  is  a  good  thnp  f  r  !'  .  Members 
of  Congres.':  i-  t.  ■  uu  k  ai  .  ng  the  peo- 
ple at  thi.<  i;in  n-r  o::ily  in  order  to  t«ll 
their  consliturnt.^  lao-  to  face  what  the 
real  conditions  arr  w  hat  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  war  effort,  and  what  plans 
are  being  laid  to  continue  the  dictatorial 
controls  after  peace  has  come  in  the 
United  States,  but  also  to  learn  first  hand 
what  the  people  themse!vr?  want. 

In  spite  of  all  the  for.  .i:-:c  dust  raised 
by  bureaucratic  arguments  and  activi- 
ties, it  still  remains  a  fact  that  ours  is  a 
government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people. 
Being  a  government  by  consent  of  the 
governed,  it  is  well  for  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  get  back  and  find  out  what 
the  govern'  !  t-wp  to  say  about  how  their 
Government   ib   i>:ing  conducted. 

There  Is  evolving  a  very  definite  pat- 
tern of  politics  now  which  is  being  pur- 
sued by  the  administration  from  the 
P:  ^fli  :;;  d  'a  :^  and  which  would  m?Jce 
it  appear  1  ■'  ■  n  v  •  .  t!  :  r  had  been  for 
the  time  ben.t;  oiattracktd  for  the  great 
American  game  of  partisan  politics.  The 
Democratic  gubernatorial  contest  in  New 
York  is  a  glan'ne  rase  in  point.  The 
newspapers  rcpH  , :  politicians  dropping  in 
and  oiP  -T  th"  \Vh.>  H.a,i..  i:;  an  almost 
c  'T'l' .:.  'o\:^~  j:;-^,^,,,  ..,.._._.  .,^,  vijiile  New 
I>  .i  a:  .-ninistrathin  sp.  k.'.smen  are  be- 
rating Republicans  and  Jeffersonian 
Democrats  for  even  daring  to  seek  office 
at  a  time  like  this. 

Another  very  definite  pattern  is  evolv- 
ing which  indicates  with  a  clarity  that  is 
vet  V  d  tpaieting  that  there  are  those  who 
are  pla.nning  for  a  continuation  of  the 
war  controls  long  after  the  war  is  endt^d. 
It  is  now  a  matter  of  ntore  than  suspicion 
that  under  cover  of  the  lease-lend  au- 
tliority.  economic  agreements,  including 
trade  and  currency  commitments,  are 
being  set  up  which  wili  .sur.-rnder  our 
domestic  ir.-.iK':  a:;c.  lon.pletely  en- 
tangle us  in  the  fconrtnic  difficulties  of 
Europe  after  the  war  itnless  we  exercise 
very  great  care  tc  a\  vh  such  a  situation. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  very 
wholesome  thing  for  M^-nbers  of  Con- 
gress to  get  home  and  ta.k  ,,  ;th  their  con- 
stitu  nt-  a-.i;  ii- d  out  how  the  American 
pecpi'j  arc  :-■.  i-ug  about  these  matt^ers 
which  so  vitally  affect  their  lives,  their 
future,  and  their  fortunes. 


Facini;   the   Facts 


i:."X  I'LNr-K'N    C'F'   Rl.MAi  .:-I.d 
or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

OF    FLORIDA 

:.N  THE  HOT'SE  OF  REPRESEXTATT'/E.: 
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Mr  HENDRICK'^,  Mr  ?;xak'-r  and 
Mr^rriber^  of  the  lioti^e.  I  iv,,\^'  a-k^^d  f-u 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter   written  by  the  proprietor  of 


a  aiotor  cou.  ■  m  -1  e  S  uth,  which  was 
taken  from  t;,c  Nt  •,;  Yt  :  k  Sun  and 
printed  in  the  Read.  ;  0.*.^  •  for  August. 
I  do  not  believe  I  need  to  comment  on 
the  letter:  it  <^peaks  for  itself: 

UntU   this    ;  Way   the   proprietor   of  • 

trim  and  inviiiug  mouir  court  in  the  South 
had  to  turn  away  tourists  almost  every  night. 
Then,  with  the  rationing  of  gasoline,  he  saw 
his  business  drop  to  a  car  or  two  •  week. 

He  received  a  letter  from  an  association 
proposing  that  motor-court  owners  unite  to 
seek  congressional  relief,  including  the  tak- 
ing over  of  mortgages  by  the  Reconytruction 
Finance  Corporation,  it  urged  aU  motor- 
court  owners  to  write  or  wire  their  Congress- 
men. In  reply,  this  man  with  a  ruined  busi- 
ness sent  the  following  letter,  wtvich  all 
Americans  mipht  well  read: 

"Dear  Sirs:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper 
pers^on  to  call  on  for  help  Is  Adclf  or  Tojo. 
They  started  this  mess  and  are  responsible 
for  Its  effects  on  every  business  in  this 
country. 

"What  about  the  automobile  dealers — te 
the  Government  subsidizing  them?  What 
at)om  the  young  doctors  Just  starting  tc 
build  up  a  practice  who  have  been  called 
away?  What  would  happen  If  the  Go%ern- 
ment  tried  to  reUeve  everyone  whose  business 
is  hurt  by  war? 

'T  can't  see  any  basis  for  asking  relief  from 
my  Congressman.  It's  an  indlvidiial  prob- 
lem. Asking  for  help  becau.se  of  the  war 
represents  a  failure  to  face  the  facts.  We 
keep  thinking  and  hoping  that  there  can  be 
at  least  some  part  of  'business  as  usual.' 

..-py,^  <;r.--rr  we  stop  compromising  playing 
polltlr-  a:  1  giving  in  to  this  self-seeking 
pressure  group  and  that — the  sooner  we  settle 
down  to  an  all-cut  effort — the  sooner  we  can 
push  those  thugs  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  end  thlp  nasty  business. 

•'Sfn.t  \t:\  worthy  people  wUl  lose  their 
properly.  Also  some  very  worthy  young  men 
will  lose  their  lives.  There  is  a  chance  of  re- 
gaining properly,  but  there  is  a  complete 
finality  about  death. 

"Since  May.  patronage  of  my  motor  court 
has  practically  ceased.  The  source  of  my  in- 
come has  been  cut  off.  I  might  as  well  try  to 
operate  a  motorboat  service  on  a  dried-up 
lake.  The  soonv.  I  realize  that  and  try  to 
adjust  myself,  the  better.  I  am  just  kidding 
myself  if  I  think  I  can  get  someone  to  remove 
the  effects  of  the  war  from  my  busine.s8." 

M  S:->eaker,  there  is  one  letter,  and 
on.y  one,  that  I  think  every  Meml>er  of 
Congress  sliould  get  from  each  of  his 
constituents— a  statement  that  he  is  ex- 
pecteid  to  judge  every  act  by  just  one 
standard:  Will  it  help  to  win  the  war? 


Uj?  of  BonneviMf  Pouer  in  Idi^fio 


EXTENSION   r..F  IvEMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMFTON  1.  WHITE 

or   IBAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  F  HF;  i..t  -EXTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30.  1942 

■^K.-  wiiTTF  M  .-Speaker,  the  state- 
mii.t  t:.ai  1  ^:n  oppt-.^ed  to  the  use  of 
Bonneville  power  in  the  State  of  Idaho 
and  the  development  of  Idaho  resources, 
which  !<;  b«Mne  cifculRf^  by  the  Idaho 
State  PuDiic  0\Knt':- s:\iij  Lt'ague,  Inc.,  is 
unfa;r  and  c    :.•:  „  •-   '     ■;,-    facts. 

i:  'sa^  Liie  light  tiiat  we  led  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  that  saved  the  appro- 
priation for  the  first  transmission  Hoe 
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east  from  Bonneville  and  brough 
nevillp  power  to  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
record    will    di'^close,    an    appropr 
that  due  to  later  developments  has 
so  much  to  the  defense  industry 
protect 'on    of   our   country   whi 
saved  by  the  heroic  work  of  the 
supporters  of  western  developmen 

Ilaho  State  Pibiic  Own- 

EHSHIP    Leacux.    Iv 
Nampa,  Idaho.  July  -^ 

Citizens  of  Idaho,  wake  up.  ycu  ar 
out  on  the  de\  :  of  your  na 

eources  largely  jnt  of  your 

In     Coiigresfc.     namely.     Henry     Dw 
CoMFTON   I.   White.   D.   Worth   C 
John  Thomas. 

In  the  last  Columbia  Basin  Authoi 
before  Congress,  S.  2130,  Idaho   is 
from  the  benefits  to  be  derived  thereof 
gre&rinan  Walter  Pierce,  of  Oregon 
the  Idaho  delegation  Iniormed  him 
people  of  Idaho  do  not  want  any 
with  the  present  power  set-up. 

In    reply    to   an    Inquiry    directed 
Bonneville  Admlnistratlor  In  regard 
bein?  left  out  of  the  development 
Mr.  U.  J.  Gendron.  Assistant   Admin 
haa   this    to    say:     "This    matter 
checked  insofar  as  possible,  and  the  i 
tion  that  I  now  have  indicates  that 
Ject  was  discussed  with  the  Idaho 
last  year  and  apparently  it  was  the 
of  the  delegation  at  that  time  that  i1 
Eot  be  included.      It   is  my  further 
standing  that  the  Idab.o  delegation 
to  date  expressed  any  diSorent  view 
also  informed  that  Senator  Bone  is  a 
to  Include  Idaho  In  the  proposed  le 
and  he  will  gladly  do  so  if  requestec 
Idaho  delegation. 

"Insofar  as  the  administration  is 
It  has  from  time  to  time  expressed  its 
In  the  development  of  the  resources 
State  ■■ 

The  Government  program  was  to 
spend  1400.000,000  in  the  State  of 
ton  in  the  development  of  hydroe'. 
ergy   to   make  cheap   municipal 
percent  perfect 

In  ccmparijcn,  we  ask  ycu.  What 
program   for   Idaho   for    the   oppcsit 
delegates  have  shewn  to  the  power  ( 
ment  program? 

Three  years  aeo  some  leading  cit 
Ida;  ir  condemning  a 

coi.:  -     >.  ,ment    lines    bei 

Into  Idaho.  Ciatming  it  would  hole! 
own  power  development,  as  there  wc u 
be   any  market  for  so  much   power 
coast      Recently  the  Government  re 
offer  of  one  company  to  take  the  en 
put    of     the     Bonneville     plant 
plants  have  gone  to  the  coast  where 
be  assured  cf  plenty  of  cheap  power. 

Why  i5  Idaho  not  getting  Its  shii 
bu?ir>.es8? 

Vhy  are  so  many  pecple  leaving 
OTv-qcn  and  Washington? 

Why  are  so  many  fctislness  houses 
closing  up? 

Why  are  there  <:o  many  houses  tc 
every  town  m  Idaho? 

What   effect    has   all   this   on   the 
market  for  his  products? 

Will  our  isc'.aticniJt  delegates 
questions   vhen   they   say   they  are 
for,    and    voting   fcr.    the    best    int 
Idaho,  and  wiU  they  tell  us  why  the 
of    Idaho   should    continue    to    pay 
profit    cf    seme    »5 .000 .000.   based 
Taccma.  Wash  ,  rates,  to  the  Electri 
Share  &  Kc'.dmg  Co.  cf  New  York'' 
Idaho  State  Public  O.vner 
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EXCERPT    FROM    THE    CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD    OF 
MARCH     7,     194  0 

.V  DiJUcsEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
an.tiidment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
'Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dirksen: 
Page  12.  line  24.  strike  out  the  period,  in- 
sert a  colon,  and  add  the  following:  Pro- 
vded  further.  That  no  part  of  this  appro- 
priation or  the  unexpended  balances  of  any 
appropriation  or  allotment  which  may  be 
available  for  the  construction  of  trans- 
mission lines  shall  be  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pasco-Colfax  transmission 
line  or  the  Pasco-Pendleton  transmission 
line.'  " 

Mr,  Dirksen,  There  Is  no  sense  in  the  Con- 
gress providing  funds  for  the  expansion  of 
transmission  facilities  fcr  the  wholesale  dis- 
tribution of  power  in  areas  that  are  now 
supplied,  or  where  the  proposal  Is  to  spend 
the  taxpayers'  money  without  any  thought 
or  any  pcssiblllty  of  ever  securing  a  return 
on  the  investment. 

Now.  follow  this  brleiy:  If  you  will  let 
your  mind  dwell  on  the  upper  northwest 
comer  of  the  United  States  of  America,  you 
win  find  two  States  that  form  somewhat  of 
a  rectangle — Washington  on  tcp  and  Oregon 
down  below.  Over  on  the  east  side,  bound- 
ing the  States  en  the  east,  is  the  State  of 
Idaho,  with  the  long  panhandle  extending 
all  the  way  from  the  lower  boundary  of 
Oregon  to  the  upper  boundary  of  Washing- 
ton, What  they  propose  to  do  with  $2,000,000 
In  this  bill  is  to  build  a  line  from  a  little 
town  called  Pasco,  with  a  population  of 
7.000,  ever  to  another  small  town  called  Col- 
fax, and  then  across  the  line  to  Lewiston, 
Idaho.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons,  in 
my  judgment,  why  it  should  not  be  done. 

It  Is  going  to  be  a  H5-mile  line,  and  It 
Is  going  to  cost  $2,600,000,  The  need  for 
power,  or  the  outlets  for  the  sale  of  power, 
are  not  to  be  found  there.  So  when  you 
seek  to  amortize  this  Investment  from  the 
standpoint  cf  depreciation  and  an  Interest 
return,  vdu  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get 
the  money  back, 

Mr.  Wktte  of  Idaho,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  Dirksen.  It  is  also  proposed  to  send 
$2  600  000  to  go  across  to  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
where  ttey  do  not  want  Bonneville  power. 
As  I  remember,  the  Governor  of  Idaho,  and 
others,  indicated  definitely  that  they  did  not 
want  the  line.  They  have  some  hydro  or  seme 
reclamat.on  projects  in  their  own  State  that 
they  would  like  to  develop.  Consequently 
they  do  not  want  Bonneville  power. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  statement  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen  ;  as  to  the  Insignificance  of  this  pro- 
posed project  and  the  unimportance  of  the 
country  to  be  served.  He  refers  to  the  small 
town  of  Pasco,  I  wonder  if  he  knows  where 
or  what  Pasco  is,  I  wonder  If  he  knows  that 
Pasco  is  the  Junction  pomt  at  the  confluence 
of  the  mighty  Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers 
and  on«=  of  the  great  railroad  centers  of 
the  Northwest,  The  gentleman  talks  about 
the  small  town  of  Le*iston.  Idaho.  I  am 
wondering  If  he  knows  Just  where  Lewiston. 
Idaho,  is  and  what  it  stands  for.  I  wonder 
if  he  knows  that  Lewi5;ton  is  at  the  conflu- 
ei>ce  of  the  Clearwater  and  Snake  Rivers  and 
is  one  of  the  important  commercial  centers 
In  Idaho.  And  when  the  resources  of  the 
immense  country  tributary  to  the  Junction 
of  these  rivers  is  develc>ped  it  will  be  a  great 
industrial  center. 

I  am  wonder. ng  if  he  knows  that  the  great- 
est stand  of  timber  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  Is  in  the  country  tributary  to 
Lewiston.  up  the  Clearwater  River,  up  the 
Salmon  River,  and  up  the  Snake  River.  I  am 
i   wondering  if  b^:  knows  that  the  greatest  un- 


developed section  of  the  United  States  is  in 
this  area  of  the  Northwest  which  is  tributary 
to  the  Snake,  the  Clearwater,  and  the  ^reat 
Salmon  River  drainage  basin 

Mr.  Hill,  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr,  Whtte  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mar  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  not  the  gentleman  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  state  two  or  three 
times  that  he  did  not  know  about  this  thing? 
The  gentleman  made  that  statement,  and  evi- 
dently he  does  not  know  anything  abcut  it. 
Mr.  White  of  Idaho.  It  is  just  like  the 
statement  that  Prcctor  Knott  made  at  one 
time  here  about  Duluth.  which  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  producing  sections 
of  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentleman  from 
riinois  that  there  are  30  miles  of  iron  de- 
posits in  the  Clearwater  country  behind  Lew- 
iston. I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  the  West  has  to  come  East 
for  its  iron  p -oducts,  but  with  electricity  and 
electric  smelting  we  can  produce  our  own 
iron  and  develop  our  own  country,  build  up 
western  industries,  and  be  a  market  for  the 
things  that  they  produce  in  the  East. 

I  would  like  for  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois to  know  something  about  the  proposed 
development  of  this  country  and  the  need 
for  electric  energy  and  cheap  power.  I  want 
to  substantiate  what  my  good  friend  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Pierce)  said.  We  leed  high- 
tension  power  lines  to  transmit  cheap 
electricity. 

I  have  here  a  map  of  Idaho,  and  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  location  of  Lewiston  and  to 
the  location  of  this  great  forest  section  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  All  that  timber 
is  waiting  to  be  manufactured  by  cheap  power. 
We  want  to  build  pulp  and  fiber  mills.  We 
want  to  develop  that  country  and  continue 
on  the  path  of  progress  in  this  country  and 
the  utilization  of  the  power  of  Bonneville  and 
the  transmission  of  that  power  to  this  great 
area  of  Federal-owned  resources  is  a  great 
step  forward. 

This  is  a  conservation  measure.  This  is  a 
constructive  measure,  and  it  will  do  more  good 
and  be  of  more  benefit  to  the  United  States, 
and  partictilarly  to  the  Federal  Government, 
than  anything  this  Congress  can  do:  and  do 
not  forget  that  it  will  repay  every  dollar  that 
is  expended.  This  is  a  reimbursible  project. 
It  is  a  development  project,  and  it  is  a  utili- 
zation of  a  big  Investment  that  has  been 
made  at  Bonneville,  and  I  earnestly  urge  that 
the  committee  vote  down  this  amendment 
and  do  the  thing  that  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  done,  and  develop  our  own  re- 
sources and  bring  revenue  to  our  Federal 
Government  by  utilizing  the  timber  and  the 
minerals  in  all  this  great  undeveloped  country 
that  is  tributary  to  Lewiston  in  the  States  of 
Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  Providing 
transmission  lines  for  this  power  will  be  a 
great  forward  step, 

Mr.  Pierce.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho,  I  yield. 
Mr   Pierce  Is  it  not  true  that  that  country 
today  is  yielding   a  revenue  to  the  Bond  & 
Share  of  $1,000,000  a  year,  and  that  is  right 
now? 

Mr  Dirksen.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois, 

Mr,  Dirksen,  In  response  to  the  gentle- 
man's recurrent  questions,  may  I  say  to  him 
that  I  think  I  do  know,  and  I  also  know  how 
to  take  a  piece  of  paper,  irrespective  of 
whether  it  is  in  Oregon,  Illinois,  Florida,  or 
Texas,  and  figure  out  what  an  Investment  has 
to  earn  before  the  taxpayers  can  coiiie  out 
with  a  whole  skin. 
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Mr.  White  of  Idaho.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  Mr.  Prcctor  Knott,  in  talking 
about  building  a  bridge  at  Duluth  many  years 
ago.  presented  the  same  theory  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  lUincis  is  presenting  here  now, 
and  the  day  will  come  when  we  will  develop 
this  country,  and  it  will  take  its  place  as  a 
great  producing  section  of  the  United  States 
comparable  with  the  country  in  Pcnnsvlvania 
and  the  gentleman's  whisky-producing  sec- 
tion of  Illinois.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Dirksen,  Why  dots  not  the  gentleman 
tell  the  House  how  many  people  are  out 
there? 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho.  It  Is  not  a  question 
of  how  many  people  are  the-e.  It  is  the 
development  of  our  country  and  the  people 
it  will  bring  there, 

Mr,  Schafer  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho,  I  yield. 

Mr.  Sch.\fer  of  Wisconsin.  The  gentleman 
Is  in  favor  of  the  Government  developing 
che.?p  electricity.  Is  he  In  fpvor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment producing  cheap  sliver  or  mining 
cheap  silver? 

Mr.  Whtte  of  Idaho.  I  am  in  favor  of  any- 
thing that  will  develop  our  country.  [Ap- 
plause,] 
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Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  here  k-iow  what  a  terrific  blow,  net 
only  to  civilian  morale,  but  as  well  to  our 
war  producuon  would  be  a  disruption  of 
our  Postal  Service.  Everyone  appre- 
ciates the  tremendous  Imtwrtance  of  the 
mails  and  everyone  admits  our  depend- 
ence upon  their  smooth  operation. 

Handling  this  great  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  if  a  group  of  our  most  loyal 
and  intelligent  public  servants.  Ihe 
postal  employee  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cos?-  in  our  governmental  ma- 
chinery and  In  the  functioning  of  cur 
economic  life,  yet  one  from  whom  the 
least  is  heard.  He  has  alwaj's  been  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  people  of  the 
country. 

In  the  face  of  great  rises  in  the  prices 
of  the  commodities  essential  to  m.ain- 
taining  the  home  and  family,  these  serv- 
ants of  the  pecple  respectfully  a-^kcd  the 
people's  representatives  in  Congress  for 
a  temporary  raise  in  pay — tliis  raise  to 
be  their  first  in  17  yeai-s. 

In  spite  of  their  years  of  patient  serv- 
ice in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  all  know 
that  they  are  in  need  of  help  along  this 
line,  the  measure  that  would  provide  the 
relief  from  worry  that  they  ask  for  has 
not  yet  been  reported. 

While  this  measure  languishes  the  war 
production  machine  is  grabbing  up  every 
able  man  it  can  find.  These  employees 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  see  their 
friends  and  neighbors  going  into  war 
work  and  they,  too,  must  be  sorely 
tempted  to  do  the  same  in  order  to  re- 
lieve themselves  and  their  families  from 


the  fear  'u;  ::v  ;hat  comes  from 
financial  distress.  These  men  are.  In 
many,  many  ca.ses.  living  in  constant 
danger  of  being  unable  to  provide  their 
families  with  the  bare  essentials,  and 
the  possibility  of  their  leaving  the  service 
for  the  machine  shop  and  factory  is  a 
verv  ri  -1  lite  danger. 

1  k:.  v.  that  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  considering  this  legislation 
are  harassed  over  the  many  problems 
which  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  our  enti-y 
into  the  war.  However,  I  do  ask  the 
chairman  cf  this  committee  that  he  speed 
action  on  the  bill  in  order  to  show  these 
folks  that  we  appreciate  their  faithful 
service  and  to  guarantee  that  this  vital 
service  will  not  be  demoralized  and  the 
smooth  flow  of  the  mails  disrupted. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Sun  of  June  29,  1942: 

SECONE -FRONT    TALK 

Andi^  Philip.  French  scholar  and  political 
leader  who  escaped  to  London  after  long  serv- 
ice In  the  generalship  of  French  underground 
resistance,  has  emphasizrd  an  issue  that  can- 
not be  dodged  In  America  or  Britain.  Pend- 
ing decisive  action,  he  declares,  loose  talk 
abcut  a  second  front  should  cease,  for  fa.se 
he  pes  unnerve  the  French  masses  awaiting  a 
signal  to  revolt. 

His  own  heroism,  the  sufferings  of  a  host  of 
Fieuchnien,  the  struggle  they  are  preparing  to 
mak?  within  France  as  our  brothers  in  arms 
give  M.  Philip  every  right  to  warn  us.  He 
emphasizes  thac  200  Frenchmen  of  St.  Na- 
zaire  died  because  ihey  misunderstood  the 
June  commando  raid  as  Allied  invasion,  and 
revolted.  We  must,  as  M.  Philip  aeserts. 
si.rive  to  prevent  that  sort  of  thing  happening 
again. 

Nevertheless,  public  discussion  of  a  second 
front  will  not  cease.  It  should  not  cease. 
The  most  effective  available  precautions  must 
b^'  taken — through  underground  liaison  and 
other  means — to  prevent  false  signals  of  im- 
minent Invation  in  Nazi-held  Europe.  But 
this  is  a  complicated  war.  It  involves  con- 
sideraiions — not  all  military — that  rule  cut  a 
gag  on  discussion  of  the  Invasion  of  Europe. 

Axis  propaganda  tcday  is  striving  to  con- 
vince the  Russians  that  we  fail  to  invade  now 
because  we  want  Russia  first  bled  white. 
That  propaganda  is  profoundly  false.  The 
American  and  British  Governments  are 
straining  in  pieparation  for  a  second  front 
precisely  because  the  saving  of  Russ-a  and, 
therefore,  the  Russian  front,  demands  its 
launching  a?  soon  as  feasible. 

Yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  some 
influential  Americana  and  Britons  of  the 
Cliveden  stripe,  in  private  life  and  on  the 
fringes  of  government,  damn  the  pre  ject  of  a 
second  front  with  faint  praise  or  sabotage  it 
when  possible,  because  Russia  is  Russia.  The 
little  minority  that  sought  so  long  to  keep 
our  attention  on  a  bogus  "Red"  peril,  to  dis- 


courage action  against  the  lmmii>ert  Nazi 
peril,  still  exists.  The  best  way  to  thwart  any 
attempt  to  sabotage  the  second  front,  we  as- 
sert^  is  to  continue  to  discuss  it.  Gag  rules 
are  too  useful  to  people  whose  vie'^'s  won't 
stand  the  light  of  day. 
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Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  in  a  desppiate  effort  to 
defeat  me  for  reelection,  PM  has  been 
conducting  a  malicious  and  false  smear 
campaign  to  create  the  impression  that  I 
am  somehow  linked  up  with  anti-Semit'C 
groups.  That  newspaper  knows,  or  should 
know  that  the  facts  are  otherwise,  but 
that  does  not  interest  it.  It  could  easily 
find  out  that  my  associations  with  many 
Jewish  pecple  have  been  on  a  most  ami- 
cable basis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law- 
yer with  whom  I  have  shared  ofEce  space 
lor  many  years  is  Jewish,  and  he  is  an 
outstanding  member  of  and  a  director  of 
the  'Jamaica  Jewish  Center.  He  is  now 
and  has  been  my  campaign  m.anager 
every  time  that  I  ran  for  office. 

Typical  of  its  smear  tactics,  PM  re- 
fers to  a  meeting  held  in  the  Queensboro 
Theater  on  Januai-y  22,  1939.  I  attended 
that  meeting  to  discu.ss  the  Spanish 
embargo.  President  Roosevelt  and  Sec- 
retary Hull  both  believed  at  that  time 
that  the  embaigo  should  not  be  lifted. 
I  felt  that  way,  too. 

Before  I  spoke,  however,  a  previous 
speaker  aroused  an  anti-Semitic  outburst 
from  a  small  part  of  the  audience  of 
2.C00  persons  present.  Tiiat  is  the  only 
meeting  I  ever  attended  where  such  an 
outburst  occurred. 

As  soon  as  I  arose  I  announced  as 
forcefully  and  as  loudly  as  I  could  that 
I  was  opposed  not  only  to  fascism,  nazi- 
Ism,  communism,  but  to  anti-Semitism 
also. 

I  was  at  that  time  getting  unbiased, 
unprejudiced,  and  imcolored  publicity 
from  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press  and 
the  Lang  Island  Daily  Star,  which  is  not 
the  situation  today.  Now  these  two 
papers,  as  well  as  PM,  see  fit  to  give  a 
very  incomplete  and  inaccurate  picture 
of  my  activities. 

The  next  day,  after  the  meeting,  in 
the  January  23.  1939,  issues  of  both  the 
Long  Island  Daily  Press  and  Long  Island 
Star,  the  following  appeared,  and  I 
quote  from  the  article.  The  complete 
article  can  be  read  in  the  Queensboro 
Library  in  Jamaica: 

Conf.Te£Eman  Barrt  •  •  •  explained 
that  his  presence  was  to  be  Interpreted  as 
an  expression  of  his  sympathy  for  democracy 
and  cppositlon  to  fascism,  communism,  nazi- 
ism.  and  anti-Semitism. 

He  Ef.ld  he  disagrees  with  Father  Coughlin, 
but  that  he  favors  free  speech  for  everybody 
whether  I  agree  with  him  or  not. 
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PM  knew,  or  could  easily  hav 
-■  that  I  tock  tnis  position 
.m  before  an  audience 
ciudfd  anti-Semites,  and  yet  an 
is  noA'  bring  made  to  convey  the 
Sicn  ih-.t  my  r^cLcnce  there  mea 
I  V.  10  prejudice. 

I  .....     ..  c.  in  Qjpens  County 

wa5  a  ch  Id  of  5.     I  have  never  d: 
na  cd  ;  anyone  because  cf  h 

cc  0.",  c.  ; on. 

I  f :>el  confident  that  my.  fellow 
;  •'   '        h  faiiii  who  have 

L  -  -„.^.  .iied  me  in  the 
jucge  me  on  my  record  alone. 
rol  be  infl  :enced  by  the  slime  li 
r.cm  the  p?n«  of  men  who  kno 
but  who  would  use  them  as  pchtic 
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Mr.  REED  cf  New  York.    Mr.  S  > 
a  devastatmp  flood  has  swept  thi 
portion    of    the    congres.'iional 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre?; 
has  left  hundreds  of  families  h; 
and  de.'^titute.    I  have  kept  in 
touch  with  the  American  Red  Crc 
the  fir.st  telephone  call  on  Sunday 
ing.  July   19.     It   is  estimated  t 
tween  3.000  and  3.500  families 
fected:  all  had  water  frcm  5  ft- 
Uf  to  or  about  the  second  floor: 
cent   of   the   homes  have  outbuild 
averase  5-  or  6-room  houses  wit 
foundations;  no  flood  insurance 
ccmmuni  y.    There  are  about  1,00  i 
trations.  cf  which  85  percent  wi 
some  Red  Cross  assistance  in  su 
househOid    furnishinRs    and    re 
and  repairing  most  of  the  home.* 
exact  loss  of  livestock  is  not  yet 
but    it   is   beli'^ved   to   be   h'gh. 
deaths  have  been  ofiiciaily  repor 
placed  in  hospitals. 

The  men.  women,  and  childr 
have  been  left  temporarily  homel^' 
facing  this  disaster  in  a  spirit  wo 
the  best  traditions  of  their  forebea 
settled  in  and  developed  th*^  rhrf 
counties  of  western  New  York 

I  wish  to  thank   the   Amer.c 
Cra^s   for  its   prompt  response 
call  for  aid  in  this  great  disaster, 
only  a  short   time   ago  that   a 
swept  through  a  section  of  my 
sional  district,  destroying  houses 
and  livestock,  leaving  these  cycl 
tims  temporarily  homeless  and 
erty.    Those  victims  in  Fox  Val'i 
reestablshed  in  new  homes,  los 
erty  restored  by  this  ever-prese 
active  hum.anitarian  agency  of  re 
mercy. 

I  have  witnessed  both  here  and 
In  war  and  in  peace,  the  self-sac 
spirit  with  which  those  who  serv-, 
the  banner  of  the  American  Re 
have  consecrated  themselves  to  tirfc 
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of  sufferin;?  humanity,  and  I  glory  in 
the  fact  that  such  a  symbol  of  mercy  is 
ever  ready  to  extend  the  helping  hand  to 
meet  the  distress  of  fire,  flood,  and  fam- 
ine throughout  the  world. 

When  the  existing  agencies,  such  as 
the  American  Red  Cross,  Disaster  Loan 
Corporation,  and  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration have  completed  t'/.eir  immedi- 
ate task,  I  stand  ready  to  render  any 
further  service  within  my  power  toward 
the  complete  rehabilitation  of  this  fiocd- 
siricken  area.  l 


i:  ',.  P.usila  Fight  Nazis,  but  We  Oppose 
Coinmucism  as  Strorigly  as  Ever 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   TKOV\^  V   EUOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1942 

Mr.  ELIOT  of  Ma.'^sachu^retts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  taicler  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  a  very  good  statement 
frcm  the  o'cellent  Catholic  weekly  re- 
view, America.  I  like  particularly  its 
suggestion  that  American  Comm.unists 
"hang  their  heads  in  the  rear  ranks." 
for  they  were  all  against  our  making 
America  strong  until  the  Nazis  invaded 
Russia.  As  true  Americans,  we  can  con- 
tinue to  oppose  communism  in  this  coun- 
try while  helping  Russia  to  stop  our 
No.  1  enemy,  the  Nazis. 

The  eciitorial  is  as  fellows: 

COMMUNISM    AND    THE    WAR 

Two  recent  events,  the  release  of  Earl 
Bmwdcr  frcm  the  Federal  penitentiary  at 
Atlanta  and  Aitorrey  Gsneral  B.ddle's  oider 
deporting  Harry  Bridges  have  stirred  into 
tr.ght  flame  the  slumbering  embers  of  Amer- 
lcr.n  oppositicn  to  communism,  evokirg  again 
m!sgivu:gs  over  the  grim  necessity  that  has 
mede  our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union  com- 
p:\nior.s  in  arms.  A  restatement  of  the  situ- 
ation sefms  opportune,  and  even  riecessary. 

1.  Tlie  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  a  common  enemy.  This  circumstance 
wa.«  net  the  choice  cf  either  country  So  true 
is  this  that,  had  Hitler  not  attacked  Russia 
on  June  22.  1941.  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
pact  signed  by  the  Nazis  md  Communists  in 
August  19?9.  and  which  was  the  signal  for 
letting  the  Nazi  hordes  loose  on  Poland,  would 
probably  still  be  in  force.  Our  pcsition  might 
wpll  be.  apart  from  the  niceties  of  legal 
terminology,  almost  the  opposite  of  what  it 
is  now.  Russia  would  be  supplying  Huler 
with  petroleum  and  foodstuffs  and  giving  him. 
by  her  neutrality,  a  blank  check  to  carry  on 
war  in  the  west  against  the  United  States, 
Entrtin,  and  their  Allies.  Not  to  recognize 
the  chance  nature  of  our  Jcint  effort  against 
the  Nazis  is  unrealistic,  and  can  lead  only  to 
misunderstanding  and  recrimination  later  on. 

2.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been,  however,  un- 
justly attacked  by  Germany.  Whatever  be 
the  naiure  of  the  present  regime  in  Riissia, 
that  country  does  not  lose  all  Its  natural 
rights,  one  of  which  is  the  riglit  to  repel  an 
unjust  aggressor.  This  right  Is  even  clearer 
If  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  Russian 
Government  and  the  Russian  people.  They 
have  the  right,  surely,  to  defend  their  homes, 
their  lives,  their  country  against  the  Nazis. 
H?nce.  there  should  be  no  scruple  about 
American  aid  to  Russia,  or  about  ccoperatioa 


with  the  Soviet  in  the  defeat  of  our  common 
cnemv. 

3  Tliis  does  not  Involve,  though,  any  ap- 
proval of  the  Soviet  regime  or,  mucll  le=s.  cl 
American  communism.  This  review  stards 
unalterably  opposed  to  atheistic  communism 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  opposed  to 
atheistic  nazi-ism  Both  Eystc?ms  aie  ene- 
mies alike  of  God  and  man.  Thoy  are  bcTh, 
E3  a  consequence,  enemies  cl  those  riphts  and 
liberties  wh:ch  are  our  sacred  American 
heritage.  Without  In  any  way  detractinj 
from  the  magnificent  stand  cf  the  Russian 
armits  and  people  a^Tains-t  Hiticr,  with  every 
intention,  too.  of  supporting  them  in  their 
struggle,  we  shall  continue  nevertheless  to 
fight  against  the  spread  cf  ccmmunism  in 
the  United  States,  as  we  would  fight  against 
a:iy  plague. 

Our  position  In  this  matter,  apart  frcm  the 
mot.vcs  involved  wjls  expressed  perfectly  in  a 
recent  i.^sue  of  the  Guild  Reporter,  organ  cf 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations: 

•"American  Communists  should  line  up  in 
the  rear  rank,  hang  their  head.«,  and  shut 
their  mouths  while  the  United  Nations  get 
along  with  this  war  side  by  side  with  the 
heroic  people  of  Russia." 

That  is  well  and  succinctly  said.  There  is 
no  need  to  add  anything  to  It. 


Something  To  Think 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERf^Y  \OGR!iiS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27,  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  here  is  a  portion  of  a  column 
appearing  in  the  Los  Angeles  News  and 
written  by  Malt  V/einstock.  It  .speaks  for 
itself,  and.  I  think,  in  powerful  fashion. 

BOUCHER   THAN    USUAL 

(By  Matt  Weinstock) 

Our  friend  from  the  Pacific  war  zone  Is  In 
deep  anguish. 

Where  he  came  from  a  few  weeks  ago 
he  saw  death,  devastation,  what  bombs 
do  to  human  beings,  what  hum-ui  beings  do 
when  food  is  lim.ited.     It  wasn't  pretty. 

Here  he  sees  people  laughing  and  carelree. 
stores  biiiglng  with  food,  business  as  usual— 
and  he  is  very  sad. 

He  has  made  public  speeches,  pleaded  with 
small  groups,  written  articles— trying  to 
awaken    people. 

'•Can't  anyone  realize  this  is  a  life  or  death 
war,"  he  exhorts,  "and  that  we  are  in  it  up  to 
our  ears?  And  that  so  far  we've  lost  it? 
This  isn't  a  10- round  bout  at  Hollywood 
Legion  stadium.  When  this  one's  over  no 
one's  going  to  shake  hands  and  be  a  sport 
about  it." 


God  :th]  !'cr 
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i;uN.  jLhbL  P.  Wui  COTT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1942 

Mr.  WOLCOTT     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  read  an  editorial  in  the  Port 
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Huron,  Mich.,  Times-Herald,  written  by 
its  editor,  Mr.  Lou;^  A  Weil,  which  is 
timely,  and  should  be  given  wide  circu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Weil  calls  attention  to  a  philo- 
sophical conclusion,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment. Without  faith  in  God  and  His 
works,  democracy  cannot  exist.  Should 
democracy  be  overthrown  either  directly 
or  by  the  crafty  flexing  of  His  words  to 
this  nefarious  purpose,  it  would  follow 
that  our  prerogatives  and  liberties  would 
be  destroyed. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  pleased  to  conform  with  the  request 
stated  in  the  editorial,  which  is  as  follows: 

God  and  Democracy— That's  the  caption  to 
what  I  regard  as  a  most  remarkable  leaflet 
I  have  Jutt  received  from  one  of  my  good 
friends  at  Notre  Dame  University.  It  asks 
and  in  a  succinct,  perfectly  logical  statement, 
answers  the  question,  "Is  God  necessary?" 
The  answer  in  a  few  words:  "Yes!  Without 
Him,  there  can  be  no  real  American  democ- 
racy." Such  was  the  unanimous  conclusion 
of  a  symposium  conducted  by  Catholic.  Prot- 
estant, and  Jewish  members  of  the  1941 
senior  class  of  the  Notre  Dame  Coliege  of 
Law.  Here  is  the  brief — irrefutable,  clear, 
conclusive,  and  printed  "in  tribute  to  our 
oider  brothers — originally  discussing  democ- 
racy, now  fighting  for  it": 

1.  The  founders  of  American  democracy 
officially  declared  that  the  Justification  for 
their  work  was  to  be  found  in  the  "laws 
of  nature  and  of  nature's  God." 

2.  The  whole  philosophy  of  American 
democracy  Ls  contained  in  the  following  quo- 
tation from  the  birth  certificate  of  American 
liberty,  namely  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident; 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that 
to  secure  the*^e  rights,  governments  are  In- 
Btituted  among  men.  deriving  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

3.  Our  rights,  therefore,  come  from  God  and 
not  from  the  Government.  Our  Federal  and 
State  Constitutions,  Bills  of  Rights,  and  all 
laws,  are  not  the  source  of  our  rights  but 
simply  a  recognition  of  and  protection  for 
rights  that  God  has  given  to  each  man.  Our 
Constituticns  and  laws  are  fences  built 
arcund  the  sacred  domain  of  our  God-given 
Inalienable  rights. 

4.  The  fact  that  our  rights  come  from  God 
rather  than  from  the  State  or  Government  is 
the  main  reason  that  dictatorship  Is  incon- 
sistent with  Americanism. 

5.  The  fact  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal."  that  is.  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  is 
the  reason  why  all  persons,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  condition,  are  equals  before  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

6.  When  the  world  at  large  learns  how  to 
interpret  and  apply  this  lesson  of  the  God- 
created  equality  cf  men.  then,  and  only  then, 
will  the  war-making  dictator  doctrines  of 
fiuperraces.  superclssi^s,  and  supermen  be 
permanently  uprooted:  These  doctrines  will 
be  replaced  by  the  peaceful  and  democratic 
solution  rooted  in  the  principle  of  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of  Gcd, 
so  clearly  outlined  in  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.      (No.  2  above  ) 

7.  The  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  an  act  of  faith  in  God.  Its  prin- 
ciples were  acknowledged  to  be  self-evident 
truths  by  men  of  all  religious  beliefs  who 
f  iUght  to  make  America  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 

8.  According  to  the  American  concept  of 
democracy,  liberty  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  God's  creative  purpose.  Without  Gcd  and 
the  eternal  responsibility  of  each  man  to  his 
Creator,  there  Is  no  excuse — no  justification— 


for  human  l:Le:ty.  This  is  the  reason  that 
all  forms  of  dictatorship  are  essentially  athe- 
istic. 

9.  Because  God  Is  the  author  of  liberty, 
faith  In  Him  is  an  Indispensable  requisite  for 
the  life  of  America  and  American  democracy. 

10.  Is  God  necessary?  Yes.  Without  Him, 
there  can  be  no  real  American  democracy. 

The  seniors  of  Notre  Dame  University  have 
rendered  a  real  service  to  God  and  their  coun- 
try. Tills  leaflet  should  be  printed  in  every 
newspaper  in  the  United  Slates  of  America, 
and  Congressman  Jesse  P.  Wolcott  might  do 
well  to  have  it  reproduced  in  the  Concees- 
sioNAt  Record  for  future  reference,  as  well  as 
for  the  benefit  of  some  of  our  wavering,  mis- 
guided Members  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government. 
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HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

or  NFW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30,  1942 

Mr.  vrEFIAVT)  Mr.  Speaker,  10 
years  ago  i..-:  ni -:.::.  i  took  an  examina- 
tion for  and  was  granted  a  commission 
as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Military 
Intelligence  Reserve  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Each  succeeding  summer  there- 
after the  Arnn  >ent  me  to  summer  train- 
ing camp  ai.d  during  the  winter  season 
provided  schools  which  I  attended  to  in- 
crease my  proficiency  in  military  science, 
and  to  prepare  myself  to  do  my  part  as 
an  officer  in  the  armed  forces  to  protect 
our  country  from  an  enemy  should  the 
occasion  arise.  That  commission  was 
accepted  and  the  oath  taken  to  defend 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies  6 
years  before  any  thought  was  had  of 
running  for  Congress. 

During  '.he  succeeding  years  promo- 
tions were  made  to  the  rank  of  first  lieu- 
tenant and  captain.  The  activities  of 
those  years  were  not  confmed  to  summer 
camps  and  troop  schools  but  included 
activity  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Associa- 
tion, I  having  served  as  president  of  the 
local  chapter  and  later  as  president  of 
the  department  of  New  Jersey.  Never 
has  there  been  a  concealment  of  the 
mihtary  activities  and  on  many  occa- 
sions appearances  have  been  made  in 
uniform. 

Many  times  in  public  addresses,  a 
statement  was  made  by  me  that  imme- 
diately upon  the  outbreak  of  war  I 
would  enter  the  Army. 

December  7,  1941,  the  forces  of  Im- 
perial Japan  without  warning  attacked 
the  United  States.  December  8  Con- 
gress declared  war  December  9.  I  took 
a  physical  examination  and  applied  for 
active  duty  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
actually  entering  the  service  January  5, 
1942,  by  virtue  of  a  leave  of  absence 
granted  me  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

After  serving  in  the  office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  Staff  G-2  of  the  \Vr-  D  - 
partment,  successfully  compleimg  tiie 
DA-ision  Officers'  Course  at  the  Infantry 
School  at  F.  :•  E  r:  r:  ,  Ga.,  and  2 
months  with  ihf  ?^  -  ri:\-sixth  Infan- 
try Division  at  F. :     George  G.  Meade, 


Md.,  With  the  staff,  I  was  promoted  to 
the  grade  of  major  on  June  14.  On  the 
16th  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ordered  me  to  an  inactive  stattis  to  re- 
turn to  Congress  to  complete  my  term. 

Upon  release  from  the  service  I  re- 
ceived the  following: 

HEArKJUARTERS.  St  VENT  Y- 

SixTH  Intanthy  Divsion, 
Fort  George  G.  Meade.  Md  . 

July  16,  1942. 
Subject:  Commendation. 
To:   Maj.  Albert  L.  Vreeland,  Seventy-sixth 
Infantry  Division,  Port  George  G.  Meade. 
Md. 

1.  On  the  occasion  of  your  leaving  the 
division  to  resume  your  legislative  duties  be- 
cause of  a  call  of  duty  beyond  your  control, 
I  wish  to  express  both  for  myself  and  for  the 
division  with  which  you  have  served  appre- 
ciation of  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
performed  ycur  duties. 

2.  You  Joined  the  Seventy-sixtli  Division 
as  one  of  the  first  members  assigned  to  It. 
During  the  period  of  initial  organization  and 
training  of  the  division  at  Fort  Denning  ycur 
energy,  tact,  initiative  and  good  Judgment 
contributed  materially  to  the  high  degree  of 
morale  that  hais  been  developed  In  the  In- 
fantry regiments  of  this  division. 

3.  Since  reporting  at  Fort  Meade,  you  have 
worked  tirelessly  at  all  duties  assigned  to 
you.  As  trial  Judge  advocate  of  a  general 
court  martial  and  an  instructor  with  the 
Military  Intelligence  School,  the  Military 
Police  School  and  the  Military  Justice  School, 
you  have  contributed  materially  to  the  high 
standard  of  training  that  is  being  attained. 

4.  In  leaving  the  organization  you  carry 
with  you  the  good  wishes  and  genuine  friend- 
ship of  all  officers  and  men  with  whom  you 
have  come  in  contact.  It  Is  the  hope  of  all 
that  you  may  again  serve  as  a  member  of 
this  organization. 

Ralph  C.  Smith. 
Brigadier  General.  United  States  Army, 

Assistant  Di-cision   Commander. 

The  service  with  the  Seventy -sixth  In- 
fantry Division  was  particularly  inter- 
esting as  It  afforded  an  oppiortunity  to 
live  with  a  division  from  the  time  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  staff  to  and  including 
1  month  of  the  training  of  the  new 
selectees.  Under  the  able  leadership  of 
Maj.  Gen.  E.  P.  Reinhardt,  Brig.  Gen. 
Ralph  C,  Smith,  and  their  staff,  the  divi- 
sion is  rapidly  training  to  be  a  well  organ- 
ized, smoothly  functioning,  fighting  team 
which  no  doubt  will  be  heard  of  consid- 
erably in  the  not  too  distant  future.  The 
officers  and  men  are  most  intent  and  in- 
terested in  the  job  at  hand  and  desirous 
of  doing  it  well,  an  example  of  the  in- 
telligence and  spirit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  Army  is  doing  a  fine 
job  and  with  a  little  patience  on  the  part 
of  the  people  and  complete  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  war  production  plants, 
the  enemies  of  our  country  will  soon  re- 
ceive their  just  punishment  for  their 
treachery.  It  will  take  time  and  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  everyone. 

The  first  and  foremost  objective  of  this 
country  today  is  to  win  the  war.  The 
Army  needs  trained  officers.  As  a  trained 
officer,  my  duty  is  in  the  armed  forces. 
Mr.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  War,  upon  my 
leaving  the  service  sent  me  the  following 
letter: 

JXTLT  16.  1942. 
Hon.  Albert  L.  Vreeland, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Vreeland:   I  have   been   advi««rd 
that  your   active  duty   terminates  July   16. 


i 


AlW  i 
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1942  in  compl'ance  with  the  Presidentl 
ley  regarding  the  active  duty  bervice  of 
bers   of   Conefss.     I    desire    to    ^-♦"^ 
appreciation  for  the  services  you 
dered   while  on   active  duty.     Your 
have  been  of  value  to  the  Array,  and 
eyent  that  you  are  wholly  separated  f  r 
C-n'ress  such  active  service  may  be 
t<iict  n  again. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  yc.  ''^ 
terd   to   remain   In   the   Congre 
(  n  cf  yotir  present  term,     i; 
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I n   Is   correct,  and   you  do 

reflection,  a  request  from  you  for  acti 
•Iter  the  expiration  of  your  current 
office  will  receive  favorable  consldera 
SlEcerely  yours. 

Henkt  L  Stimson 
Secretary  o; 


>  r- 


.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  this 
r..,    honest  tx:lief  that  my  duty 
country  is  in  the  Army.  I  will 
rfM?lection  at  this  time  and  will 
the  armed  forces  on  January  3,  1SH3 
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Speaker,  1  dc^ivv  to  pidC--  lij  ;;•■-  P^'-^ 
a   telegram    which   I   recpntly    -pceived 
from    the     Great    C  rr.:-,  :      Prayer 
I.    .  1-  of  Chicago.     I-.  1S*^J    .:  .    ng  the 
t  >;.<•. t  days  of  the  C;:.  W  .:     .  period 
not  unlike  the  present,  Abraham  Lincoln 
issued  a  manifesto  designating    i  d^y  of 
national  prayer  and  repentanc      H    ut- 
tered words  of  wi.'=idom  which  v  e  would 
do  well  to  heed.    He  set  an  exa  nple  for 
the  Nation  which  we  would  dc    well  to 
emulate  in  these  and  the  tryine  days  to 
come      I  a^o  insert  Lincoln's  I^  :anifesto 

cf  1863 

Chicago.  III.  July  .0.  1942. 
In  a  recent  wire  to  the  President   ve  quoted 
Abraham  Lincoln's  request  for  th«   support- 
ing prayers  of  the  people  of  God      ^<  ^rtual 


announced  In  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  proven   I 
by  all  h-.stcry  "That  those  nations  only  are 
blessed  whcse   God   is  the  Lcrd." 

And  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  by  His 
Divine  Law  nations,  like  individuals,  are 
cubiected  to  punishmenis  and  chastisements 
in  tht.-=  world,  may  we  not  Justly  fear  that  the 
av.ful  calamity  cf  civU  war  wh;ch  now  deso- 
lates the  land  may  be  but  a  puni&nment  in- 
flicted upon  us  for  our  presumptuous  sins 
to  the  needful  end  of  otir  national  reforma- 
tion as  a  whole  people. 

We  have  been  the  recipients  cf  the  choicest 
bounties  of  heaven;  we  have  been  preserved 
these  m.any  vears  in  p?ace  and  prosperity;  we 
have  grown  in  number,  wealth,  and  pcwer  as 
no  other  nation  has  ever  grcwn.     But  we  have 

fcrectten  God.  „     ^     v..  », 

We  have  forcctten  the  gracious  Hand  which 
preserved  us  "in  peace  and  multiplied  and 
enriched  pnd  strengthened  us.  and  we  have 
vamly  imagined,  in  the  deceitfulness  of  cur 
hearts  that  all  these  blessings  were  produced 
bv  seme  super.cr  wisdom  and  virtue  cf  cur 

cwn.  .     .„ 

Intoxicated  with  tmbrcken  success  we  have 
b'>ccme  too  self-sufBcient  to  feei  the  necessity 
of  redeeming  and  preserving  grace,  too  prcud 
to  pray  to  the  God  who  made  us  It  behooves 
us  th"n.  to  humble  ourselves  before  the  of- 
fended Power,  to  confess  cur  national  sins, 
and  to  pray  for  clemency  and  forgiveness. 

New,    therefore,    in    compliance    with    the 
request,  and  fully  concurring  in  the  views  cf 
xh"  Senate.  I  do  by  this,  my  proclamation, 
designate  and  set  apart  Thursday,  the  30th 
dav  of  April  1863,  as  a  day  of  national  humili- 
au'on   to  abstain  on  that  day  from  their  ordi- 
nary secular  ptirsuits.  and  to  unite  in  their 
several  places  cf  public  worship  and  devote  to 
the  humble  discharge  of  the  religious  duties 
proper    to    that    solemn    occasion.     All    this 
being  done  in  sincerity  and  truth,  let  us  then 
rest  humblv  in  the  hope  authorized  by  the 
divine  teachings,  that  the  united  cry  of  the 
N.ition  will  be  heard  on  high  and  answered 
with  blessings  no  le£3  than  the  pardon  of  our 
national    sins    and    the    restoration    of    our 
divided  and  suffering  country  to  its  former 
happy  condition  of  unity  and  peace. 
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words    were:   "I    go    to    a    greater 

came  to  Washington,  and  I  ask 

of    Gods    people    that    I    may    sw 

Biblical  quotation  apropos  of  this 

found  in  I  Chronicles,  chapter  5. 

and  20.     It  savs.  "They  cried  to  C  od  In  the 

battle  and  He  was  entreated  of  thein.  because 

they  put  their  trust  in  Him."    Wi  I  you  not 

lose  your  good  Influence  to  promct(   an  Allied 

Nat:on5'  day  of  prayer? 

Great   Commissic  n    Phv    ?      Leacci. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  manLfest(j  reads  as 
follows 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  XJnited  States 
devoutly  recognizing  the  supreme 
and    Just    government   of   almigh : 


all  the  affairs  of  men   and   nations,   has  by 


a  resolution  requ--' 
nate  and  set  apa;'.  .i  :;>  ■ 
and  humiliation.  ai:r.  -v;. 
of  nations  as  well  .\-  ' 
dependence  up<  r  '  ^  ^" 
God.  to  c-r.fp^s  •^.f•.^  .-.r.- 
in  humbU  -  rr-v  ve'  w'.- 
genuine  ;  ii':.:ar.:-e  *:'.i 
pardon,  si-^i    S-o   rcccf:.~- 
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IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mnnday.  July  27,  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Caliiornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  by  Betram 
B.  Fowler  sets  forth  a  proposal  that  might 
prove  of  tremendous  propaganda  value  to 
the  United  Nations  and  which  certainly 
IS  worthy  of  the  most  earnest  considera- 
tion on  grounds  of  humanity. 

The  article  is  from  the  Cooperative 
Consumer,  published  by  the  Consumers 
Cooperative  Association,  of  North  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo. 

SHOt;U)  WE  TIE  IN  FOOD  WITH  ALLIED  STRAT- 
EGY?—WHY  NOT  MAKE  OXTB.  \^CTORY  EFTCRT 
COINCIDE  WTTH  IDEALS  AND  PRINCIPLES  FOB 
WHICH    WE   DO    B.\TTLE? 

(By  Bitram  B.  Fowler) 

Ghastly  famine  hangs  over  Europe.     The 

d.v.ry  herds  of  Holland.  Denmark,  France,  and 

Be;gium  are  vanishing.     Many  of  the  cattle 

V  -  ch  the  Nazis  did  not  take  are  being  killed 

t.»>rause  there  is  no  feed  to  keep  them  alive. 

F-r   the   same   reason    a   great    part    of    the 

r  itcniflcent  dairy  herds  of  Swr^erland   are 

w  ug  slaughtered.    The  swine  of  Europe  are 


rapidly  diminishing  in  number.  So  are  the 
poultry  flecks.  Spain  Is  P^o^trate.  stripped 
clean,  alreadv  on  the  brink  of  famine.  Nor- 
way has  been  ravaged  and  deprived  of  her 
Shing  fleets.  The  most  productive  ar^a  of 
Sie   union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics   Is 

"scorched  earth."  ,  ^„   m  .rti-« 

This  is  the  Burcpean  picture  from  North 
C^pe  to  Lisbon;  from  starving  Greece  to 
SeJJstated  Poland.  Tl.is  is  the  furope  where 
even  now  hunger  is  universal;  uhere  the 
signs  of  malnutrition  and  its  attendant  du- 
eascs  increase  day  by  day.  The  famine  tha 
gathers  like  a  cloud  on  the  f-crizon  is  our 
problem.  It  will  be  ours  even  more  m- 
escapably  with  victory. 

Against  this  background  we  have  a  con- 
trasUng  picture  of  plenty.    We  are  confront-    1 
ed  with  the  threat  cf  agricultural  surpluses, 
the   surpluses   that   paralj-zed   the    producer 
nations  some  20  years  ago  with  a  depression 
from  which  they  never  fully  recovered.     In 
Canada  and  the  United  States  the  carry-over 
of  wheat  from  past  harvests  is  Immense.    lo 
the  south.  Argentina,  our  potential  fnend.  is 
separated  from  us  by  the  great  barrier  of  her 
beef  and  wheat  surpluses.    While  the  starving 
people  of  Europe  drink  a  vile  ersatz  coffee 
Brazil  goes  on  burning  her  tons  of  coffee  per 
year.    All  across  the  British  Empire  are  more 
plled-up  surpluses. 

Experts  who  have  studied  the  problem  of 
the  coming  famine  agree  that  no  one  nation 
vinll  be  able  to  cope  with  the  situation.  It 
will  take  the  resources,  energy,  and  foresight 
of  all  the  United  Nations  to  pool,  plan,  and 
distribute  food  and  medical  supplies. 

First  there  must  be  a  realistic  plan,  then 
an  acceptance  of  the  plan  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  over-all  Allied  strategy.  The  plan 
should  be  administered  by  an  International 
commission,  backed  by  an  international  finan- 
cial pool.  A  program  of  distribution  would 
be  formulated  so  that  the  close  of  the  war 
would  find  us  ready. 

The  propaganda  value  of  such  a  plan  could 
be  enormous.  Information  would  be 
launched  at  once  through  underground  chan- 
nels Agencies  would  go  on  the  air  day  after 
dav  with  their  message  of  hope.  They  could 
say  one  day.  "We  have  today  bought  and  will 
store  100.000,000  bushels  of  Canadian  wheat." 
On  another.  "We  have  bought  for  you  so 
many  thousand  tons  of  South  American 
tinned  and  frozen  beef;  so  many  hundred 
thousand  sacks  of  coffee;  so  many  tons  of 
butter    and    powdered    'nilk    and    preserved 

e^gs." 

"^Day  by  day  svich  messages  would  flow  to  a 
hungry  world,  sharpening  the  rebellion 
against  the  Invaders,  giving  new  desire  for 
Allied  victory. 

In  the  producer  nations  the  farmers  would 
know  that  they  were  producing,  not  merely 
for  a  war  emergency,  but  for  a  long  period 
of  famine  relief  as  well.  This  would  remove 
much  of  the  fear  of  boom  and  collapse  that 
now  slows  their  expansion. 

The  period  of  famine  relief  will  be  Icn?. 
In  its  first  phase  disease  will  have  to  be 
fought  as  the  people  are  fed.  The  second 
pha-'e  win  call  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Europe  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  Flocks 
and  herds  will  have  to  be  renewed:  this  will 
take  from  3  to  6  years.  And  until  the  herds 
are  replaced  there  must  be  a  continuous  flow 
of  milk,  butter,  and  other  dairy  products 
from  the  New  World  to  the  Old. 

Such  a  plan  would  be  the  greatest  humani- 
tarian gesture  ever  made.  It  would  also  be 
the  soundest  kind  of  business.  A  ravaged 
and  chaotic  Europe  would  inevitably  pull  the 
rest  of  the  world  into  the  depths  of  a  de- 
pression. The  one  way  to  head  this  off  is  to 
see  to  it  that  the  people  of  Europe  are  given 
a  chance  to  become  once  more  friendly  and 
prosperous  customers  of  those  who  held  out 
the  helping  hand  In  time  of  need. 

The  stirring  impact  of  such  a  program 
would  manifest  Itself  In  confidence,  order, 
and  constructive  work. 
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The  great  Issue  of  the  war  Is  clear,  sharp, 
and  concHe.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  bru- 
tality, oppression,  and  hatred.  On  the  other 
liberty,  jUotice,  and  the  hope  of  common 
brotherhood.  Is  it  not  logical  that  we  should 
mr.ke  our  victoi-y  effort  coincide  with  the 
Ideals  and  principles  for  which  we  do  battle? 

A  gargantuan  task?  Ctrtr.inly.  But  we 
can  do  It  If  we  have  the  courage  and  vision 
to  begin  now.  Or  we  can  ignore  It  and  watch 
Europe  plunge  through  p?stilence  and  fam- 
ine Into  chaos — engulfrig  us  with  her 
Nothing  short  of  Immediate  preparation  will 
avert  immeasurable  human  suffering  and 
world  chaos. 


i^r   '.SMit* 


All  -  ^i....j. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

LON.  CLAREKCh  C^.N;-,:N 

OF    M'SSOiri 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1942 

Mi .  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  an  address  delivered  bv  F  .  \rds 
A.  ON'^^J.  president  of  the  A:.:uan 
Fa:  II  B  ;icau  Federation,  over  the  radio 
during  National  Fann  and  Home  Hour, 
July  n.  1942: 

The    American    Farm    Bureau    Federation 
was   bom   shortly   after  the   close  of  World 
War  I,  when  the  Nation  was  living  in  a  fools 
paradise  oi  inflation.    Agriculture  was  caught 
in  the  whirlwind,  and  farmCiS  paid  the  price 
as  no  other  group  did  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed.    The   blow   that   hit   farmers   in   the 
deflation  following  the  war  fell  with  -Icken- 
Ing   suddenness.     In    1    year,   from    19'J0    to 
1921,  farm  prices  were  practically  cut  in  half. 
from  an  index  figure  of  211  to  125.    It  came 
jxist  ac  a  time  when  farmers  were  loaded  up 
with    .idditional    obligations    incurred    in    a 
tremendous  effort  to  expand  production   to 
help  win  the  war.    It  spelled  bankruptcy  ard 
ruin  for  thousands  of  formers,  and  put  agri- 
cuiture  dov;n  to  an  economic  level  far  b?low 
industry  and  labor,  where  it  remained  for  a 
full  20  years.     We  reached  bottom  in   1932, 
when  the  index  of  farm  prices  dropped  to  65 
The   reason   for   tbis   was   that   industrial 
prices,  protected  by  tariffs  and  the  Amerlcaa 
protective  system,  ond  industrial  wnges.  pro- 
tected   by    the   principle    of   collective    bai- 
gainlrg,  remained  relatively  h'eh.    Through- 
out all  of  that  period  of  disparity  for   the 
farmer,  the  Americaa  Faim  Bureau  Federa- 
tion devoied  its  full  streuc-h  to  the  Job  cf 
res  onng    economic    balance    for    our    bisic 
inciu-try. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  th-t  when  the  pres- 
ent war  fcrolie  out  t'ne  farmers  of  this  country, 
thrcuf^h  th-ir  orrjanlzntion,  imniedirrtely  irc- 
b'li^d  their  forces  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  disaster  that  crt;ulfed  th?m  as  a  result 
oi  the  first  World  Vvar? 

Lon*?  tciore  Peerl  Harbor  our  fiirmers  re- 
spoudcd  msgiiificently  to  Secretary  W.ckard  s 
appeal  for  more  feed  fcr  the  dcmccraci.s.  and 
in  1911  we  produced  the  greatest  vcv.me  of 
farm  pcaucts  eTr  prcdi:c:d  in  all  hiatcry. 

After  P-p.rl  Haiboi  v>c-  w:re  asked  to  make  a 
■till  fur.  her  increase  in  product icn  in  1942, 
and  a?ain  cur  farmers  recpoiidcd  with  all 
thcir  atreng.h  and  d-term'naticn.  Just  hew 
well  they  are  doing  was  rtpcrued  by  Societaiy 
W  cliard  on  July  3.  He  sRid:  "Fa-mcrs  are 
off  to  a  flying  s.art.  G.v°n  normal  weather 
tl-.ey  vail  set  an  all -t  me  record  for  farm 
prcc-uctxn  th's  year.  Mere  than  that,  th  s 
will  be  th"  th.id  year  iii  a  row  that  faimtrs 
bftV*  gni»»'^'l  previous  production  records." 


He  said  further  ;hai  ihc  British  asked  for 
so  much  cheese  that  It  seemed  almost  Impos- 
sible for  us  to  supply  it.  "But,"  he  sa:d. 
"farmers  and  the  dairy  industry  buckled  down 
and  achieved  the  impossible.  In  a  few 
months  they  increased  cheese  production  by 
half.     They  made  me  eat  my  words. 

"Hog  farmers  are  making  a  production  rec- 
ord that  is  almost  unbelievable.  If  fall  far- 
rowings  come  up  to  present  expectations, 
this  year's  pig  crop  will  break  all  previous 
records  by  more  than  20  percent.  Eighteen 
mUlion  more  pigs  than  ever  before. ' 

We  will  produce  103.000,000  pigs— 30.000.000 
mjDre  than  an  average  years  pre^uction. 

Farmers  this  year  will  produce  37  percent 
more  than  they  produced  In  1914.  and  28  per- 
cent more  than  in  1920.  which  was  the  high- 
est production  ever  recorded  up  to  that  time 
Today  we  are  feeding  131.000,000  Americans, 
plus  millions  of  our  allies,  while  in  1914  we 
were  feeding  only  92,000.000  Americans. 

Don't  think  that  it's  an  easy  matter  fcr 
farmers  to  make  these  seemingly  impossible 
production  records.  Every  farmer  is  working 
extra  hours  every  day.  and  hundreds  cf  thou- 
sands of  them  are  working  many  Sundays 
this  summer,  using  the  unpaid  labor  of  their 
wives  and  children,  in  order  to  save  precious 
commodities  that  might  otherwise  be  lost 
Farming  is  a  family  enterprise;  everybody  but 
the  babies  work.  Is  the  farmer  asking  for 
extra  compensation  for  this  great  effort?  No. 
All  he  asks  for  is  a  parity  price — a  fair  ex- 
chance  value. 

Farmers  have  piled  up  the  greatest  volume 
of   reserve   supplies   of   food    and   fiber   ever 
seen.     Scon  we  will  have  on  hand  a  full   2 
years'   supply   of   wheat,   the   primary    bread 
grain  of  the  world.    Wheat  is  selling   today 
for  about  a  dollar  a  bushel,  practically   the 
1914  price      If  wheat  had  gone  up  the  way 
labor's   wages   have   gone    up   since    1914.   it 
would  be  selling  at  $3  a  bushel  today.    Farm- 
ers are  being  criticized  in  high  places  today 
for  asking  for  too  much.     How  utterly  unjust 
and  how  utterly  silly  such  statements  are  In 
the   light  of  the  facts.     There   is  no    possi- 
bility of  $2  25  wheat,  or  $2  corn,  or  40-C3nt 
cotton,    or    $22    hogs,    or    70-cent    butterrat 
during  this  war   as  we  had  in  the  first  World 
War.  "why?     Because  we  have  buUt  up  the^e 
reserve  supplies  through  the  operation  of  the 
farm  program  and  because  of  the  great  cfn- 
Ciciicy    and    productive    power    of    American 
asr.culture      Farmers  nearly  10  years  ago  un- 
deitcok  to  stabilize  their  industry,  so   that 
there  v.ould  always  be  ample  reserve  supplies 
of  feed  and  fiber,  and  honcc  no  necessity  of 
c:;tremely  high  prices.     In  return  for  volun- 
tarily   foregoing    unduly    high    prices,    the 
farmer  asked  only  that  the  Government  pro- 
tect him  against  unduly  low  prices.    That  Is 
the  function  of  the  commodity  loans.     The 
farmer  asked  for  price  stabilization  around 
parity  levels. 

Through  orranlzed  effort,  farm  parity  was 
written  into  the  law.  The  major  farm  laws 
enacted  in  1933  and  thereafter  in  effect  sim- 
ply tie  faim  prices  to  indvutrial  pi  ices  and 
waTes,  li!:e  a  can  tied  to  a  dog's  tail,  to  th3 
end  thr.t  economic  balance  shell  be  main- 
tained between  groups.  That's  ail  there  is 
to  p.^rity. 

Even  though  the  principle  of  parity  is  in 
the  law.  aivempts  are  beuig  made  in  Wasu- 
ingicn  to  k.<.erp  the  prices  of  some  farm  prod- 
ucts belov/  parity.  It  is  proposed  to  scil  for 
f-^elinc  purpcs3s  125.000,000  bushels  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned wheat  at  about  61  perce.it 
cf  the  parity  price  of  wiieat  (abcut  83  cents 
a  bmhel).  and  to  sell  GovernmenL-cwned 
com  at  85  percent  of  parity. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  resisting  these  efforts 
v^ith  all  Its  strength.  We  are  willing  to  have 
wheat  sold  for  feeding  purposes,  but  not  in 
such  a  way  as  to  wreck  the  corn  price.  We 
proposed  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  conference 
committee  that  the  wheat  be  sold  at  not 
less  than  the  parity  price  of  corn,  or  97.8 
cents  a  bushel.    We  do  not  believe  U  is  fair 


to  play  one  commodity  against  another,  and 
we  are  going  to  stand  on  this  principle. 
Under  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Congress- 
man Cannon  of  Missouri  and  Congressman 
DiRKEKN  of  lUinols.  the  House  has  voted  by 
large  majorities  to  back  up  our  position  on 
four  separate  occasions  after  hours  cf  de- 
bate; but  the  Senate  has  voted  against  our 
position.  The  Senate  action  in  favoring  sale 
of  wheat  at  61  percent  of  parity  is  bard  to 
understand  when  you  recall  that  on  Pebrtiary 
25  the  Senate  passed  by  a  vote  of  50  to  23 
the  Gillette  biU,  which  would  prohibit  the 
sale  of  any  Government-owned  farm  com- 
modity at  less  than  parity  prices.  Withm 
4  months  they  completely  reversed  their  posi- 
tion as  far  as  wheat  and  corn  are  concerned. 

To  still  further  confuse  the  situation,  this 
week  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  ra'sing  the 
loan  rates  to  full  parity.  Where,  oh  where, 
is  consistency  in  the  Senate? 

Since   the   issue  of   100-percent   loans   has 
been  raised.  I  today  offer  no  comment  except 
to  poii.t  out  that  the  voting  delegates  to  the 
convention    of   the    American   Farm    Bureau 
Federation,  after  long  deliberation,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  85  percent  of  parity  was 
the  highest  loan  rate  Uiat  could  be  Justified. 
Tliat  is  still  the  position  of  the  organization. 
We  have  supported,  and  we  still  beUeve  in. 
the  85-percent-loan  plan  because  it  preserves 
and    strengthens    the    best    features   of    the 
farm  program,  because  it  obtains  all  of  the 
ess:!ntlal  benefits  of  price  fixing  without  the 
evils  inherent  in  price  fixing,  because  It  puts 
a  floor  under  prices  instead  of  fixing  a  limit 
on  prices,  and  because  It  involves  leas  regi- 
mentation   than   either   price   fixing   or   the 
100-percent-loan  plan.     It  appears  aleo  that 
such  legislation  would  make  the  United  States 
Government  the  biggest  dealer  In  farm  com- 
modities in  the  world,  that  it  would  disrupt 
normal  feeding  relationships  and  normal  dis- 
tribution channels  so  violently  that  it  would 
necessitate  regimentation  of  farmers  and  the 
farm    trades    to   a   degree    never    before    ap- 
proached    It  would  mean  a  two-price  system 
that  will  prove  exceedingly  dangerous  except 
at  times  when  demand  is  greater  than  supply. 
To  Jtistify  sales  of  wheat  and  corn  at  less 
than   parity  prices,   it  is  argued   that   cheap 
grain  is  necessary  to  induce  farmers  to  con- 
vert their  grain  into  pork  and  beef  and  milk 
and  eggs,  products  badly  needed  for  the  war 
effort.      This    argument    overlooks    the    fact 
that   market    prices   for   every   one   of   the^se 
livestock   products   is    high   enough    to   give 
the  feeders  ample  margins  of  prcflt. 

The  cattle  and  hog  feeders  know  too  that 
livestock  prices  inevitably  follow  giain  prices. 
If  we  br°a'ii  grain  prices,  eventually  livestock 
prices  will  break  too. 

It  is  further  areued  that  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  grain  cts'-s  low  so  that  the  people 
can  buy  feed  at  low  prints.  What  tre  the 
facts?  Consumer  income  is  at  an  all-time 
hjsh,  and  at  today's  prices  the  labo.ing  man 
can  pay  for  foexi  for  his  fa,mlly  with  a  smaller 
percentci^e  of  his  Income  than  has  been  the 
case  in  30  years.  In  1919,  for  example  38 
pel  cent  cf  'ihe  average  family  income  wts 
needed  to  buy  its  food:  in  1929,  only  27  per- 
cent; in  19?3.  31  percent;  and  in  April  1942. 
only  22  percent. 

It  seem.s  strange  Indeed,  that  at  a  time 
whea  food  costs  are  lower,  relative  to  income, 
than  at  any  time  during  the  past  30  yeers. 
the  Govemmer.t  Ebctild  undertake  to  d:.ve 
farm  prices  belcw  psrity.  Farmers  are  fear- 
ful that  if  the  present  assault  on  the  parity 
principle  proves  successful.  It  will  be  the  en- 
tering weJTe  of  a  movtmcnt  to  wreck  the 
parity  concept  lor  all  of  American  agricul- 
ture. Now.  when  wages  are  higher  than  ever 
before,  subparity  prices  cannot  poseiL.y  be 
jiostifled.  The  index  of  factory  pay  rolls  la 
January  of  this  year  Etcod  at  301.  or  thrtc 
times  the  1914  index,  and  the  ferm-pnce 
index  at  149. 

The  administration  says  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  see  that  the  f aimer  gets  parity  tyj 
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gtvir.g  him  a  Government  paymer  • 
up  the  d'.flerence  between  marke:  ; 
parity     '^'hen  the  ?upply  and  den.a^ 
lion   warrants  parity   prices   and 
fumer   income  nchiy   warrants   par 
Xor  rarm  products,  why  should  the 
aaked    Uj   depend  en   Gcverniner.: 
for  a  part  of   the  fair  price  that 
titled  to' 

It  IS  ?aid  vehemently  that  farm  p 
be   kept    dc-*n   to   avoid    InflatJcn 
there  le  to  be  any  inflation  in  this 
wont  be  caused  by  :armers.     li  pa 
up.  It  can  go  up  only  because  cf  n'li 
trial  prices  and  indtistrial  wages,  lili 
tied  »':  'he  dog's  Ull     The  Farm  B; 
ae-  •  rt  still  agrees,  that  inflat 

be  ..<!  If  we  are  to  avoid  nat 

aster.  We  have  foueht  valiantly  fo 
means  tc  control  inflation.  But  w< 
ways  insisted  that  you  can't  con 
tlon    V  •  :u   control    all    of    tl 

that  c  e  to  inflation,  and  arn^ 

factors  is  iiidustrial  wages      Pr.ct 
tr«tor    Leon    Henderson    agrees 
theory.    On  May  12  Congressman 
Mr  Henderson.  "How  are  you  going 
price*  Without   the  power   to  cont 
a:  rices  of  agricultural  produ  : 

H.  ..  answered,    'I  do  not  be 

pnces  can  be  held  in  line  unley« 
stlH    tax   policy   and   stabilization 
prices  ar.d  wages.     I  have  said  thai 
cusly.    and    to    some    people    ad 
That   is  Leon  Henderson's  forthr 
to  a  direct  question     Le*  us  remc 
The  threat   of  inflationary  waa 
times  as  omir.oua  as  any  threat  of 
ary  farm  pnces.    Mr   Henderson  ca: 
Ings  on  farm  prices  tut  not  on 
Items  coni'tltute  about  70  percent 
of  living,  while  food  costs  amount 
percent      Therefore  It  mtist  be 
portant  to  control  wages  as  to  co 
prices. 

If  farm  prices  had  gone  up  a 
wages  have  gene  up  in  the  last  30 
prices  would  be  double  what  they 

In    his    reply   to  Cungressmr.n 
Henderson    mentioned    use 
power  to  prevent  inflation.     F"._; 
the    Fii.'-m    Bureau    has    advocatec 
war  ta.xes  en  every  citizen  in  pr 
his   ability   to  pay      We  have   re( 
very  heavy  Uixln^     f  ex  e-  earni 
indlv.duals  and  c   rp   ra-.i'  ;.?:  we 
cated  increased  Inccn  e-*.ax  r     ►- 
exemptions:    and   on.v    l-i--'    :-     : 
ported  a  manufacturer-    -    :  - 
— —  ment  other  sources  ct  tax  ::    • 
about  reached  the  limit  c'r' 
a  tax  would  be  easy  to  coUeci  a 
Eumer  who  paid  it  would  pay  it 
easy  installments.     Farmers  woalc 
share  of  it.    It  would  also  reach 
earner,  directly  or   indirectly,   a 
icach  those  groups  which  are  not 
effectively  by  the  income  tax 

With  the  Gcvernment  sper.dir 
fabulous  rates,  spending  for  n 
shruld  be  severely  curtailed     We  1 

:.ditures    for    W 
\  the    Civilian 

Corps,   the    National   Youth    Adni 
Farm  Security  Administration,  a 
lar  agencies,  to  a  basis  of  actual 
of  these  agencies  had  to  go  out 
solicit  new  clients  last  ye^r  In  < 
the  money  they  had  available; 
they  asked  the  Gnvernmert  for 
priatlcns  for  next  year.     The  w 
travagance  and   bureaucracy    In 
Istratlon  of  some  cf  them  :s 
War  ha.5  ere;,  led  a  host  cf 
for  the  farmer.     Farmers  are 
duce   more    than   ever,   with 
less  farm  machinery  and  less 
available  for  the  Job.     We  hiv 
the   production   cf   at   least   t 
amount  of  new  farm  machinery 
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•-.:,-  V  •■  believe  this  is  the  minimum 
amount  that  farm.ers  can  get  along  on.  and 
that  three-fourths  of  the  1940  production  is 
really  needed. 

The    price-control    law    prohibits    placing 
ceilings  on  products  manufactured  from  farm 
commodities  which  would   force  commodity 
price*  be'iow  certain  limits.    When  1  testified 
tffore  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations  Committee.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
provisions  of  the  law  were  not  being  carried 
out      In  its  report   on   the   bill,   the   House 
Appronriations  Committee  gave  Mr.  Hender- 
son a  mandate  to  place  ceilings  high  enough 
to  give  the  farmer  certain  minimum  prices. 
The   recommendation   of   the   Farm   Bureau 
and  other  f..rm  organizations  that  the  Secre- 
tary cf  Agriculture  publish  the  minimum  ceil- 
ings,  including   110  percent   of  parity,   that 
may  be  placed  on  farm  products  under  sec- 
tion o  tai  of  the  act.  was  earned  cut  on  June 
29    when  parity  prices  were  announced  for 
more  than   160  farm  commodities,  together 
with  minimum  price  ceilings. 

We  stronglv  opposed  the  maintenance  of 
rigid  price  ceilings  by  payment  of  subsidies  to 
producers,  which  would  Involve  extensive  ad- 
ministrative machinery.  Senator  Brown  of 
Michigan  toid  the  Senate  that  only  five  farm 
commodities  had  gone  above  the  ceiling  level 
on  Mav  26.  ^  ^ 

On  July  7.  S?natcr  OMahoney  said  that 
out  of  rnore  than  143  farm  commodities 
more  than  50  percent,  on  the  15th  of  June 
1942.  were  r.ctually  bringing  the  producers 
less'  than  in  the   H»09-14  period. 

Transpirtaticn  Is  of  such  great  impor- 
tance to  the  farmer  that  we  have  reccm- 
mended  to  Tra  asportation  Coordinator 
E.istman  the  appointment  cf  an  agricultural 
consultant  to  the  staff  of  the  03Bce  of  De- 
fense  TransportatiDn 

To  help  meet  the  farm  labor  situation,  the 
farm  organizations  have  formed  a  com- 
mittee to  cccperat.;  with  Mr.  McNutts  War 
Manpower  Commission.  I  believe  that  ;  g- 
r. culture  should  b«  represented  on  the  War 
Manpower  Ccmmisslon.  Labor  has  six  rep- 
resentatives on  it.  and  Industry  has  six. 
The  farmer  Is  the  forgotten  man  in  this 
acency. 

To  meet  the  tire  shortage,  we  will  have  to 
depend  largely  on  synthetic  rubber.  Since 
it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  make  synthetic 
rubber  from  grain  alcohol,  we  have  urged 
Donald  Nelson  and  Je&se  Jones  to  take  im- 
meciate  action  to  utlllite  as  large  quantities 
as  possible  cf  fa.Tn  commodities  for  this 
puroose. 

These  are  Jtxst  a  few  of  the  examples  to 
Indicate    the    brofd    front    of   activity    that 
keeps  the  Farm  Bureau  busy  In  these  times. 
I  have  discu.-sed  briefly  with  ycu  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
on  the  bigger  issues.     It  Is   to  be  regretted 
that  our  position  on  some  issues   has  been 
misrepresented  widely  In  the  press,  and  that 
personal    attacks    have    been    made    on    the 
I    leadership  of  the  Farm  Bureau.     Everything 
for  war  at    '    indicates  that  these  attacks  have  been  In- 
<nessentials    1    gpired  by  certain  administrative  officials  in 
ave  favored    |    v/a^hington.     It  Is  particularly  to  be  regret- 
Frcjects    i    ^^^  that  Rt  a  time  like  this,  when  so  much 
iservation    j    depends   on    the    coordinated   efforts   of   all 
ni5tra:.-;n,       groups  to  win  the  war,  men  In  official  posl- 
:id  ail  slmi-       tio^  should  undertake  to  inspire  such  unfair 
:ieed.    Seme       gnd  unjustifiable  attacks  upon  a  great  farm 
nd  actively       organization    and    its    record    of    service    to 

to  spend       agrtctilture. 

(Ut  even  so.  |^jy  confidence   In   farmers  Is  such   that   I 

ger  appro-       jpfj  cure  that  when  time  will  permit  all  cf 

?'e  and  ex-        ^^e  facts  to  beccine  known,  the  position  the 

the   admin-        Farm  Burenu  has  taken  will  be  s'^istalnrd  and 

lling.  upheld  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  farm 

problems   !    pec  pie. 
od  to  pro-  lYie  farmers  of  this  Nation  pledged  their 

labor   and    '    ^11   to  win   the  greatest  war   in   history   for 
portation       the  defense  of  the  principles  of  democracy, 
fought  for       Regardless  of  misrepresentation  and  carping 
thirds   the       criticism,  regard'ess  of  past  attacks  and  others 
produced  la  I    that  will  probably  come,  farmers  will  carry 


out  that  pledge  Their  sons  are  In  the  arn.^ 
forces,  their  daughters  are  In  the  Red  Cross 
and  allied  services,  they  are  buying  War 
bonds  and  stamps,  contributing  to  the  Red 
cross  and  the  United  Service  Organizations, 
and  they  themselvea  are  doing  the  impossible 
in  producing  food  and  fiber  without  which 
the  war  cannot  be  won.  The  patriotic  tra- 
ditions of  American  agriculture  will  be  fully 
and  completely,  honorably,  and  gloriously 
maintained. 
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Are  the  Eastern  States  B  in?  RationeJ  rn 
Gasoline  nr  Rubber  ' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  n  ROY  D.  DOWNS 

...    .._.-m;cticut 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T;S 

Thursday.  July  30,  1942 
Mr  DOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week- 
end I  went  home,  and  Tuesday  morning  I 
returneJ  to  Washington.  During  the 
few  days  spent  at  home  I  was  besieged 
with  the  question.  "Is  it  shortage  of  gaso- 
line or  rubber  that  is  making  it  difficult 
for  us  here  in  the  East?"  That  is  a 
question  I  would  like  to  have  answered 
myself— it  is  a  question  we  would  all  like 
to  have  answered.  I 

I  am  informed  that  normally  9:  per- 
cent of  the  east  coast  petroleum  supplies 
are  delivered  by  ocean-going  tankers, 
but  due  to  the  diversion  of  the  bulk  of 
our  tanker  fleet  to  supply  the  armed 
forces  abroad,  plus  the  sinkings  by  the 
Axis,  it  is  necessary  to  find  other  means 
of  transportation.  Well.  then,  is  any- 
thing being  done  to  provide  this  trans- 
portation? 

In  Connecticut  alone  we  have  so  many 
defense  industries  working  on  a  24-hour 
day  schedule  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  them.    The  people  working  in 
these  plants  are  forced  to  live  many  miles 
from  their  work,  and  their  only  means 
of   transportation   is   their    automobi'.e. 
But  they  cannot  get  gasoline,  and  I  am 
frank  to  tell  you  that  unless  something 
is    done — and    done    soon — Connecticut 
and  the   other  eastern   States  may   l>e 
forced  to  slow  up  on  their  war  produc- 
tion because  the  defense  workers  cannot 
walk  10.  15.  and  20  miles  to  their  jobs. 
If  the  plants  and  factories  in  the  East 
are  forced  to  slow  up  production  because 
the  workers  cannot  reach  their  work.  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  pretty  hard  on  our 
boys  in  uniform  who  are  depending  on 
these  workers  to  turn  out  tanks,  guns, 
planes,  and  other  implements  of  war. 

I  read  the  gasoline-rationing  report  of 
the  committee  of  House  Members  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  page  A2834. 
wherein  it  is  stated  thdt  there  is  no 
shortage  of  gasoline  or  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States  but  there  is  a 
definite  shortage  of  proper  transporta- 
tion facilities.  All  right;  then  what  is 
being  done  to  provide  proper  transporta- 
tion facilities.  We  have  a  pipe  line  start- 
ed from  the  east  Texas  oil  fields  to  south- 
ern Illinois ;  why  not  extend  it  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard?  I  am  told  that  the  nec- 
essary steel  and  other  materials  cannot 
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be  sparnd  dn'^  vt  *ht»  'var  ''iio: 
more  in  keepim:  wi'ii  {\:>j  war  t'ffort  iI'ihii 
to  see  that  the  factories  turning  out  war 
material  are  kept  running  24  hours  a 
day  with  a  full  staff?  K  gas  rationing 
is  due  to  lack  of  proper  transportation, 
tiien  I  say  provide  that  transportation 
and  do  it  quickly. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  being 
rationed  in  order  to  conserve  rubber, 
then  the  entire  43  States  should  .share 
this  rationing.  The  17  rationtd  States 
are  definitely  part  of  the  48  making  up 
our  Union,  and  why  17  out  of  48  should 
be  penalized,  I  cannot  say,  but  certainly 
the  rationing  of  48  States  would  provide 
much  more  rubber  than  merely  ration- 
ing 17. 

Yes;  my  people  write  to  their  Congress- 
man for  correct  information  as  to 
whether  the  rationing  of  gasoline  is  due 
to  a  shortage  of  that  product  or  in  an 
effort  to  conserve  rubber.  They  are  en- 
titled to  knew  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  as  good  Americans,  willing  to  hezr 
any  type  of  hardship  to  win  this  war. 
They  will  accept  the  facts  in  good  faith, 
but  where  am  I  going  to  f.nd  the  answer 
myself? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  Ihmg  I  can  tell 
the  people  back  heme  is  that  I  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  the  answer  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  gas  rationing  versus  lubber  short - 
ag.-"  and  continue  my  efforts  to  relieve  the 
situation. 


R.d. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

1-lCN.SCC'iT  W.  Li:CAS 

,_j    ]:_LiN'jis 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  3,  1942 

Mr.  LLC  A.^  M.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  oF>en  message 
broadcasts  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  ^^  IrioM.Asl  to  the  people  of 
Japan.  Th^.c  messages  were  sent  out 
from  San  Francisco  by  short-wave  radio 
in  the  Japanese  language  from  station 
KGEI  on  May  7,  1942,  and  July  3,  1942, 
respectively. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
casts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS    DELIVEKED    MAT    7,    1942 

This  Is  the  Japan  against  Japan  pr.-gram. 
coming  to  you  from  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Today  we  present  a  special  message  to  the 
people  of  Japan  on  the  day  marking  the 
fifth  month  since  the  Japanese  raid  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  As  has  been  the  case  on  this  day 
m  preceding  mor-t-  ^h,  mf.5n<-p  i^  ^v  Sen- 
ator ELBTJrr  D  Jh"\:\^  i '.'n'-n  .-i-.i  «'{  tiie 
United  States  Senate  t'-.nn-:'r.-  i.  E.iaa- 
tion  and  Labor. 

Senator  Thomas  has  f-r  ni.ir-v  }«:>:>  f''<"en 
an  authority  on  the  F-.ir  F.t'-i  Hi^  !  -us 
residence  in  Japan  'H''  h'.'^  i>,:irv  i-riitl- 
ships  w-y-;  j.pMr^-f  pf  n'.e  f'r  r.eailv  4(. 
year-^  *-::,■>•  c-vp:i  y.:::\  tn:u^uai  ui;cl<  rsiand- 
;.,,,  .(  .  y.p  .,-,  ,,,y,t  pile*!*  ^■  thp  !  ■■' P'f  '■•^ 
Nippon  and  their  iUDJUga'ion  to  the  nuii- 
tary  masters  there. 


T.if^  pfscr.a!  message  of  Senator  Eletlt 
D  lii  -vv^  ■  i.'ie  Japanese  people  follows; 
'To  l)i.e  People  of  Japan: 

"A  month  ago  on  this  oay  1  said  to  you, 
•Contemplate  what  the  enumeration  will  be 
as  tile  losses  which  you  are  already  begin- 
ning to  suffer  are  multiplied  many  times. 
Imagine  the  day  when  your  own  cities  and 
villages  will  look  into  the  sk.es  to  find  a  rain 
of  fire  and  steel  falling  upon  them. 

"It  was  net  long  after  this  that  the 
Tokyo  radio  reported  that  such  a  day  had 
come.  Whether  or  not  the  report  was  cor- 
rect you  are  able  to  determine,  for  it  was 
you,  the  people  of  Japan,  who  were  in  a 
position  to  feel  the  cfleci*  of  whatever  may 
have  occurred, 

'But  aside  from  this  alleged  air  raid  upon 
your  industrial  centers,  consider  how  my 
words  are  being  borne  out  already.  As  you 
have  heard  of  the  activities  of  your  forces  in 
widely  separated  areas,  have  you  realized 
what  staggering  losses  in  manpower  and 
supplies  have  been  theirs?  In  Increasing 
numbers  your  sons,  brothers,  fathers,  uncles, 
nephews,  and  cousins  have  laid  down  their 
lives  in  the  hopeless  confiict  fcvcea  upon 
you  by  your  war  lords  because  of  their  allow- 
ing themselveF  to  become  the  tools  of  Hitler 
aiid  his  hordes. 

•'Examine  as  just  one  example  of  your  loss2s 
the  situation  in  the  Philippines.  If  you 
were  allowed  to  ask  your  military  masters 
what  it  has  cost  Japan  to  occupy  Manila, 
Banian  Peninsula,  and  after  5  long  months. 
Corregidcr.  and  if  they  were  willing  to  an- 
swer frankly,  what  do  you  think  the  answer 
would  be? 

"The  conquest  of  the  Philippines  was 
planned  to  take  a  few  weeks  at  the  mcs*. 
Today  It  has  not  yet  been  accomplished 
But  think  of  your  losses  each  day  of  the  5 
months  since  the  first  attack  began.  Think 
of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Japa- 
nese soldiers  who  poured  into  the  Philip- 
pines, only  to  suffer  such  heavy  casualues 
tliat  they  had  to  be  replaced  over  and  over 
again.  Each  Inch  of  ground,  each  moment 
of  time,  was  bought  at  a  fearful  price  for  the 
Japanese. 

'  When  your  soldiers  succeeded  in  occupy- 
ing Manila  you  were  instructed  to  rejoice  as 
If  the  struggle  were  finished,  in  the  same 
way  that  in  December  1937  you  were  in- 
structed to  rejoice  over  the  sacking  and  burn- 
ing of  Nanking  on  the  theory  that  China  had 
been  conquered,  but  the  rejoicing  was  Ul- 
timed.  for  3  more  weary  death-filled  months 
were  to  pass  before  Bataan  Peninsula  was 
occupied. 

"Then  once  again  you  were  commanded  to 
rejoice.  Now  at  last,  ycu  were  told,  the  battle 
of  the  Philippines  was  ended.  Yet  27  more 
days  passed  while  your  war  lords  expended 
vast  accumulations  of  ammunition,  large 
numbers  of  war  planes  which  were  shot  down, 
and  still  more  thousands  of  lives  of  your 
soldiers. 

"This  is  Just  the  story  of  one  battle  area. 
Multiply  the  losses  by  tlie  other  areas  in 
which  Japan  is  now  engaged  and  you  will 
understand  what  is  happening. 

"Nor  can  you  comfort  yourselves,  people  of 
Japan,  by  the  thought  that  as  you  have  been 
losing  men  you  have  been  inflicting  equal 
losses  upon  your  enemies.  That  has  not  been 
the  case  for  your  losse:;  have  been  far  greater. 
"So  I  say  to  vtru  this  month,  as  I  did  last 
month,  'Cor  fn.p:.!:*  what  the  enumeration 
will  be  as  tiie  lOii  u;  which  you  are  already 
beginning  to  suffer  are  multiplied  many 
time-.'  I  repeat  what  I  said  to  you  2  months 
ago  on  this  day:  'You  have  been  subjugated, 
you  have  been  required  to  sacrifice  your  way 
of  livine  vour  property,  and  the  lives  of  your 
ro'iit  ::vp-   ai.r:    f:  iC'i»f; 
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"I  repeat  also  what  I  toid  you  3  months  ago 
today:  'The  whole  world  kuo';;s  of  the  vic- 
tories achieved  by  your  forces  since  ycu  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harixjr.  The  wor'.d  "knows  that 
there  may  be  more  of  the  same  kind  of  vic- 
tories. But  the  world  is  also  beginning  to 
understand  what  your  war  lo-ds  now  know — 
that  those  victories  are  hollow  shells,  that 
they  are  not  the  victories  which  were  confi- 
dently planned.' 

"And,  finally.  1  repeat  my  words  to  you  4 
months  ago  today:  un  December  7,  1911.  your 
war  lords  committed  the  most  colossal  suici- 
dal act  in  the  h'story  of  nations.  No  sing'e 
step  in  history  h:^s  been  "moie  filled  with 
signs  and  portents  for  the  sou!. "  more  irau-'ht 
with  tragic  consfquences.  With  that  act  your 
military  masters  set  forces  in  moilon  t-o 
mighty  tlirt  all  the  strength  of  j-cur  nation, 
coupled  with  all  the  sirengih  of  your  Axis 
partners,  will  seem  like  bro'ien  toys. 

"  'Your  war  lords  tell  you  to  dance  and 
make  merry  on  this  day  of  commen-.oration  of 
that  act.  While  you  dance  you  will  be  hungry, 
for  there  is  not  enough  lood  to  fill  jour  stom- 
achs. While  you  make  merry  you  will  b?  cold, 
for  there  is  not  enoush  clothing  to  wrap 
your  bodies. ' 

"People  of  Jrpan,  I  have  spoken  to  ycu  to- 
dav  of  your  great  losses  in  the  part  and  the 
future.  The  tragedy  of  those  losses  is  that 
they  are  in  a  cause  In  wliich  ycu  yctirscll 
do  not  believe  Your  military  master*,  re- 
gardless of  the  wishes  of  your  Emperor,  have 
allied  thems-lves  with  the  man  who  hates 
you,  Adolf  Hitler.  In  their  mistaken  zeal 
ard  creed  for  power  they  have  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  your  Emperor  and  his  people 

"The  days  cf  the  future  will  be  hard  for 
you.  While  ycu  have  been  losing  men  and 
supplies  to  pain  your  temporary  yictories.  the 
VAe  has  bejnm  of  men  and  suppl  es  frcm  the 
United  Str.tes  to  the  Pacific  tieater  of  war. 
Already  apam  and  ajjain  you  have  felt  the 
foretaste  of  the  crushing  power  that  is  ac- 
cumulating near  you.  Bach  day  depletes  your 
stores  of  supplies,  of  food,  of  ammunition,  ol 
shipte.  of  airplanes  Each  day  builds  the 
stores  of  the  United  Nations.  Each  day 
brings  nearer  the  end  of  militarism  and  the 
complete  victory  for  your  foes." 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  JTTLT   3,    1  94  t 

This  Is  the  Japan  against  Japan  program, 
bringing  you  today  a  personal  message  to 
the  Japwinese  people  by  United  States  Sen- 
ator Elbert  D.  Thomas,  chairman  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate Commlttes  on  Edticatlcn  and  Labor. 
Senator  Thomas  has  for  a  great  many  years 
been  a  friend  of  the  Japanese  people,  having 
lived  in  Japan  for  some  time  befoie  entering 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Each  month  Senator  Thomas  addresses  the 
Japanese  people  and  analyzes  the  events  of 
the  war  into  which  the  Japanese  warlords 
plunged  their  nation.  The  subject  of  Sena- 
tor Thomas'  message  today  is  Japan's  Relf;n 
ol  War. 

Ttie  special  message  by  Senator  Elbert  D. 
Thomas  to  the  Japanese  people  foUows: 
"To  the  People  of  Japan: 

"The  Japanese  warlords  have  forfeited  the 
right  to  be  considered  civilized.  In  their 
every  action  since  December  7,  1941 — not  to 
mention  actions  before  that  time — they  have 
shovnn  treachery,  deceit,  ruthless  cruelty,  dis- 
regard of  honor,  and  of  the  principles  ani- 
mating the  emperors  of  Japan. 

"When  the  Japanese  mUitarists  launched 
ther  fattack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  contrary  to  the 
knc^vn  wifhes  of  the  Emperor  as  well  as  the 
Jap€.I.•^«  f"  pie  in  general  and  the  intel- 
le<T  :  a;,  t  ::  '-  iFi-rs  in  particular, 
they  br^  ug!"  '.-:  ft  c  .,':..:x  a  -■  ries  of  moves  ID- 
stigBted  I  .  •  ■  •  -  ;-'^i>-  :■■■--"  ■  '•■■'■  '""  '\  "''■ 
whn  had  w:,;'fT:  p<, ■■'.*■»:  ::  .,".;':v  :■•■.  ''i: 
^,,,.,  .,..f.,.  Ti...  }..  tv  ,,;-rv  'Ji  ;  ■■■^  t:  rtvoil  of 
Uie  aruiv  lauai.cs  a. id  t..e  D.-t;.i.!  ng  of  th« 
reasonless  war  on  Cnina  in  1937  were  amoi^ 
the  outstanding  eveirts  revealing  this  trend. 
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"P.cple  c!  J:.p:.n.  1  ccrae  to  ycu 
have  belLT  .  to  tell  ycu  that  you 
Emr.orer  hnj,e  been  b2trayed  by  the 
Apd  because  of  what  your  mlh 
have  done  and  are  do;ng  today,  th 
your  Emperor   Meijl   made   60    y; 
coming  ;rue. 

"You,  the  people  cf  Japan,  she 
\>?T    this    pre  hecy.     I    quote; 
e'te-?m  coui^^e  alwRvs  place  mcdejjn 
In  their  relations  with  men  r.nd 
love  and  re«pc-ct.    If.  through  ad 
courage,  vvxi  act  with  ca\'.seie>-5  v 
the  end  the  world  will  detest  joi. 
upon-  you  as  w;!d  b?a^ts.' 

■'Those  were  the  words  of   ycur 
percr  issued  m  Ms  rescript  to  the 
J.ipr.nese    Imperial    forces.     Consi 
p?cple     of     Japan — wc?!gh     them 
T"f>en  you  w.ll   krow  hew  greatly 
ub  y.  ycu  have  been  beircyed  by 
nese  war  lords  who  have  linked 
w  th    one   cf   your   greit^^t    encn 
Hitler,  m  a  campaign  which  can 
self-extermination. 

"Ycur  rew?papfrs  and  vour  rad 
today  are  \75lng  the  name  of  y( 
in  vain      Tr.ry  dare  to  a  k  ycu  id 
to  continue  and  r.rpand  yovir  grra 
which   have    already   weakened   y 
In  his   na:ne   they   call   up_n   yci 
dl  prnce  upon  ycurrslves  and  yo 
fouver. 

"They  try  to  perniado  ycu  tha 
for  your  Empercr,  which  is  an  ill 
your  military  masters  sftead  so  * 
thflr  ainxs  rrlth  an  aura  of  patrlo 

•The  vrr^'  rame  which  your  Emf^ 
for  this  eia.   "Socv/a.   the  era   cf 
been  betrayed  ard  spat  upon  by 
cf  your  Government,  who  have 
wrg'd  nothing  but  war  against  t 
desires  cf  the  Empercr.    This  they 
for    many   yar.^      Intorrn'ly   t^.f 
c^mpllshed    it    by   Impilscnment 
Rlnaaon    of    those    leaders    who 
friends. 

"They  have  forgotten  even  the  « 
except  somttimes  to  dargls  it 

•  lure  t)  quiet  your  doubts  an 
s  i.tiT.ent— 1.5  a  glittering  prorr 
the:    have  no  intention  of  ever 

"Even    la     their    cpcn    stat 
military  masters  spral:  of  war  con 
a  hundred  years     That  Is  their  ai 
thrive  en  war  and  vl^ence  and 
true  peace   means  th.'lr   ccmplet 

"So  my  me«5=af.e   t.i  you   tidav 
Japan,   is   that   ycu  should   know 
about  your  bct;ayal.    I  rcallz 
cnses  you  are  powerless  to  ovcrthn 
CKi:^  who  are  dejtrtying  ycu.    The 
cireful  to  s  r:p  power  frcm  '•  '' 
knew  the  truth,  t^at  knew'..  .-.7 
bring  power  to  ycu  as  time  y 

"You  are  not  your  own   i:,.    : 
day  Will  come  when  ycu  will  be.  i 
th?  truth  now. 

"Your  m:htarv  masters  have  dl 
re  -cnpt  of  the  Empercr  M?ijl  fc 
lic.patlon  m  pollt.cs  by  men  In 
serv.ce.    Th  y  carried  en  a  wa\e 
In  ycur  country  which  deeply 
pnd    vnur  present  E'noeror.     Ycu 

•  •  ■  -  : 'd  mill: 
.  -  ...nent  stat 
whom  ihey  disagretd  and  in  19 
tempted  a  c  'up  d'etat  to  seize  tht 
of  Vie  govtri.ment. 

**Y  .  iher  these  da 

t^e  I  var  lore's  apv 

c^n.^d  for  iho  d:#pt;-al  of  the 
though  cu'wardly  they  were  supp 
gained  power  and  have  whittled 
of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
ment  and  of  the  Emperor. 

"These  are  the  plnin  facts  whi 
people  of  Japan  already  know  to 
your  cwn  memory.    Do  not  allc 
to  be  deceived  any  longer. 
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"Your  military  masters  try  to  keep  the 
truth  from  you  In  every  possible  way,  not 
only  al>out  their  betrayal  of  ycu,  but  also 
about  the  cu.rent  happenings  in  this  war. 
They  speak  to  you  of  continual  Japanese 
victories  and  fail  to  tell  you  of  their  increas- 
ing losses  on  land,  on  sea.  and  in  the  a^r. 
The  aime-d  might  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions in  the  world,  growing  scrongcr  each 
day.  is  ri'^ht  now  striking  blows  which  can 
end  only  in  ycur  downfall." 

You  have  been  listening  to  a  personal  mes- 
sage to  the  Japanese  people  by  United  States 
Senator  Elbert  D.  Thom.^.s.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
ai.d  a  noi.ed  authority  on  the  Orient.  Each 
monih  Senator  Thomas  serdi  a  message  to 
the  Japane.-e  pecpli?.  informing:  titem  of  the 
d-ve'cpmcnts  of  the  war  wlnieh  is  bringing 
Japan  closer  each  day  to  disaster. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  Ur^ITED  STATi:=3 

Zinnday.  Augu-^t  3.  1942 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a:k 
unanimou.s  consent  to  h-xve  inserted  in 
the  Reccro  a  telegiam,  v.hich  upon  re- 
Q'd3.st  was  forwarded  by  me  to  King 
Haakon  VII  of  Norway,  on  the  anniver- 
sary cf  his  seventieth  birthdiy;  also  an 
editorial  appearinc:  in  the  Washington 
Pose  on  August  1,  1942,  entitled  'King 
Has  Iron's  Birthday." 

There  b2:ng  no  objection,  the  tcl?- 
gram  and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to 
be  piinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CP.    ETTNG3  T")  K'NC   H.»AX:N  CF  NORWAY  ON  KtS 
sn'LrmETH      E'RTHD».Y     B/      HON.     ALEXANDEil 

w:i.r.Y  OF  wi5c:;>s:n 

Ail  Americans,  and  especicl'v  we  who  have 
Vikins  blocd  in  our  veins.  c!es're  to  bring  up 
yoti  en  your  seventieth  birti:d?.y  cur  heart- 
felt wish  that  you  may  have  many  more  years 
of  health  and  se-rvice  to  Norway  and  to 
humanity. 

In  Norway's  Gelhsemane  you  have  truly 
demonstrated  the  kingly  qualities  of  courp ge, 
fO-i;h,  Icve  of  fie-^dcm,  justice,  and  demcc- 
racy.  Ycu  pernonirj  the  unconquera'ole  sp'rit 
cf  the  Norwegian  p?tp'e.  We  knew  th?t 
you  and  "your  prcple  will  carry  on  until  t'le 
Invadtr  Is  cast  out  and  Norway  Is  free  agtnn. 

On  this  occasion,  we  join  with  your  seamen 
whose  ships  are  en  eveiy  sea;  we  join  with 
your  heroic,  ur.'nlterihg  pe.ple  in  Norway 
who  a-e  under  the  heels  of  the  enslaver;  W3 
join  with  llocrty-loving  pecp'.e  everywhere — 
dedicntlrg  otirselvi.'s  to  the  task  that  tyranny 
must  die;  that  fieedcm  all  over  the  world 
shall  rise  Again;  and  that  a  "new  brother- 
hood of  nations"  shall  be  hern,  based  upon 
the  rock  cf  freeclora,  ju.?t:c2,  and  democracy; 
and  our  prayer  to  A'mlghty  Gcd  is:  "Gcd 
save  Norway  and  her  ki:-.g." 

Alexande*  W'uxy. 
Vri'.tcd  States  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


centuries  since  the  Viking's  daring  transt 
Atlantic  journey  the  Viking  spirit  has  not 
ciled.  It  flames  each  day  in  modern  Norway, 
where  the  Germans  know,  to  their  unhappl- 
ness.  what  is  the  miserable  lot  of  despisea 
conquerors.  The  strength  of  this  resistance 
In  Norway  Is  Increased  by  the  stern  right- 
eousness of  the  Norwegian's  King,  Haakou 
VII.  who  celebrates  his  seventieth  birthday 
anniversary   tomorrov/. 

King  HA.i.kon  is  in  London,  but  his  voice; 
goes  over  the  North  S.-a  and  the  Atlantic  to 
Norway,  and  it  Is  the  voice  ol  hcpe  and  re- 
as.'^urance.  "The  liberty  and  indepenclenc- 
of  the  Norwegian  people  are  for  me  the  fir;>t 
commandment  of  the  constituuon,"  Kin^ 
Hcakon  sa  d  in  June  1940.  when  he  rejected 
a  German-inspired  proposal  that  he  abdicate. 
"I  consider  I  am  best  obeying  this  command - 
m.ent  and  watching  over  the  int-rrests  of  tlie 
Norwegian  people  by  adhering  to  the  pcsl- 
tlrn  which  a  free  people  gave  me  in  1905." 
In  that  year  the  Norwegians,  newly  freed 
from  union  with  Sweden,  invited  Prince 
Carl,  cf  Denmark,  to  be  their  King.  Accept- 
ing, he  tcok  the  name  Haakon  to  signify  h.s 
Intention  o."  emulating  the  medevr.l  Nor- 
wegian monarch  wiio  has  gone  down  in  his- 
tory  as   Haakon   the   Good. 

The  throne  of  the  Norwegians  can  be  sat 
upon  comfortably  only  by  a  man  of  great 
tact  and  understanding.  The  Norwegian 
p^cple.  demacratic  and  Indepei.dcnt,  have 
short  pitlence  for  m.onarchical  frummery. 
Tiiat  Haakon  is  a  htro  from  Skagerrak  to 
North  Cape  after  37  years  as  Norway's  Kin^ 
is  testimony  enou^^h  to  his  statesmanship 
and  wisdom.  In  .such  a  difficult  time  as  this 
the  King  personifies  all  the  Norwegian  pecplt 
He  has  not  let  them  down  before  the  world 
He  has  been  brave  and  spirited  and  hardy 
like   the   Vikings. 


Vested  Interests  in 


•h  you.  the 
true  from 
yourselves 


[From    the    Washin^'cn    Post   of   Augu.it    I, 
19121 

KING   HAAKON  S   BIRTHDAY 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  al- 
ways admired  the  Viking  spirit  of  courage, 
adventure,  and  hardiness  which  drew  Norse- 
men to  the  shores  cf  America  long  before  Co- 
liunbtis  made  his  epic  voyage.    Through  the 
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CF    NCKTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  "niE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  3.  1942  I 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Vested  InLerests  in  War."  by  Frank  C. 
Waldrop,  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  July  15,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VESTKD     INTERESTS     IN     WAR 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Vice  Pre'^idfnt  Wall.ace  has  written  a  little 
piece  for  the  New  York  Tanes  warning 
against  the  new  isolationism.  He  asks  a 
jixuart  question.  "Will  the  rubber  policies 
we   adopt   now   lead   to  World  War   No.  3'" 

And  he  answers  tt  in  a  way  that  ill  be- 
comes a  m^an  who  Is  supposed  to  be  the  best 
real  thinker  In  the  New  Deal,  and  the  pci- 
slble  leader  of  our  affairs  in  troubled  ycdta 
ahead.  Honestly,  and  this  is  from  the  heart, 
we  never  expected  to  find  Mr.  Vvalxace  play- 
ing cheap  politics  with  such  sericus  matters. 
But  cheap  politics  is  about  all  ycu  can  si.y 
In  words  cf  mailable  syllables  concerning  this 
new  Isoiaticnism  stuff.  We  chose  Isol  i- 
tion,  at  the  end  of  World  War  No.  1.  and  the 
choice  led  up  to  this  war.  he  alleges.  And 
there's  where  ycu  should  make  the  first 
kick.     Don't  let  him  pin  that  one  on  tUa 
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United  States  of  America,  now  or  any  other 
time.  If  the  Vice  President  thinks  this  is 
the  moment  to  renew  tlie  arg'imeni,  well,  all 
right,  he  can  get  up  a  crowd  to  debate  the 
Issue.  There  are  plenty  of  Americans  who 
won't  accept  the  guilt  for  Wcrld  War  No.  2. 

That's  what  you  have  to  accept  If  you  let 
hlin  slip  ever  that  story  about  American  iso- 
lation leaduig  the  world  to  this  present  war. 

Was  it  the  American  Isolationists,  Mr.  Vice 
President,  who  gave  the  Japs  a  knowing  wiiik, 
back  in  19.31,  and  told  them  to  go  ahead  in 
Manchuria?  Or  was  it  the  British?  Was 
it  the  Amei-ican  isolationists  who  let  Musto- 
lirl  IcKJse  in  Africa  in  1925?  Or  was  it  the 
British  and  Fiench?  Who  let  the  Germans 
mrrch  back  into  the  Rhlneland?  Into  Aus- 
tria?    Into  Czechoslovakia? 

It  was  President  Rooeevelt,  among  all  the 
Americans  alive  tcday,  who  ciaimc-d  credit  for 
the  triumph  of  Munich,  "peace  in  our  time" 
in  1938. 

Ckju  t  start  up  that,  Mr.  Vice  President,  In 
the  middle  of  a  war.  Ii's  bad  public  policy. 
But  if  ycu  feel  you  have  to  start  it.  expect 
scmetxjdy  else  to  be  heard  from  at  the  finish. 

In  his  New  York  Tmes  piece.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Vv'allace  blithely  slides  over  that  br.d 
claim  and  sets  up  the  guess  on  tiie  other 
side  cf  It  that  we  not  only  got  into  World 
War  No.  2  by  isolationism — we  may  well 
plunge  the  world  Into  Wor.d  War  No.  3,  and 
quickly,  by  a  sc-calied  "new  isolation." 

He  lises  rubber  as  an  example  of  what  he 
worries  abcut. 

Says  that  back  in  the  years  1833-3©  he  was 
trying  to  get  this  ccuutiy  to  be  self-sufficient 
by  developing  rubber  sources  on  this  side  of 
the  Pacific,  but  with  no  success. 

He  didn't  try  very  much  oat  loud,  for 
nobody  seems  to  remember  his  efforts,  but, 
whatever  he  was  doing,  he  was  chopped  down 
in  his  efforts  by  our  esteemed  Secreuu-y  of 
State,  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  who  spent  the  years 
1933-39  preventing  the  United  States  from 
developing  In  its  own  b.oundi'.ries  or  close 
reach  anychiug  it  could  buy  ficm  afar  off. 

Rubber  is  a  prime  example  ol  the  kind  of 
good.s  from  overseas  Mr.  Hull  was  s/j  busy 
teeing  that  the  United  States  of  America  did 
not  develop  in  the  pre-war  years. 

So,  if  there  are  any  harsh  words  to  utter. 
Mr.  Vice  President,  utter  same  at  your  Cabi- 
net colle.  sue. 

New,  says  Mr.  Wallace — and  all  admit  It — • 
the  shortsightedness  of  guess  who  in  1933- 
39  leaves  us  fist  on  ottr  feet  for  lack  of  rubber 
in  3912.  Consequently  we  are  building  syn- 
thetic rubber  factories  at  a  piodigious  rate. 
and  6.  arching  the  woods  of  Laiiu  America 
for  natural  rubber  supplements. 

By  next  year,  he  qudes  the  e.xp>erts  as  say- 
ing, ve  will  be  manufacturing  here  at  home 
more  rubber  than  we  ever  imported  from 
abropd. 

But  don't  lex>k  on  that  mln>cle  as  a  perma- 
nent asse*^  of  the  United  States  cf  America. 
The  Vice  President  says  Isolationists  will  be 
wrnting  to  build  up  our  domestic  rubber 
manufacture  after  the  war  so  we  can  remain 
Belf-sufQcient  and  dependent  on  nobody  but 
ourselves  To  be  independent,  he  says,  would 
be  bad.  Y7h5t  we  must  do,  as  he  sees  It.  is 
tear  down  these  expensive  and  magnificent 
accomnIi':hments  and  go  back  to  buying  rub- 
ber abroad. 

That  would  be  a  stab  in  the  belly  of  Amer- 
ica. Indeed. 

Mr.  Wallace  tries  to  make  it  seem  like 
Svmething  else  by  raising  the  bupaboo  of 
price.  Synthetic  rubber  today  is  expensive, 
compared  with  natural  rubber,  because  we 
haven't  been  In  the  business  long,  but  the 
situaticn  will  change 

The  last  war  caught  us  as  short  on  dyes 
and  chemicals  generally  as  this  one  has 
caupht  U.S  short  on  rubber. 

As  a  result  we  had  to  run  up  factories  in  a 
terrific  hurry,  accept  shcddy  stuff  at  hi^h 
prices,  and  ceneraHy  put  up  with  a  lot  of  dif- 
ficulties.    According    to    Wallace's    theory, 


those  factories  should  have  been  torn  down 
after  the  war.  the  workmen  fired,  and  the 
American  people  should  have  gone  back  to 
buying  their  dyes  and  chemicals  from  Ger- 
many, which  had  been  our  source  of  supply 
before. 

Does  that  make  sense  to  you?  The  20 
years  of  what  Wallaci  c?.11s  Isolationism 
developed  in  America  the  world's  greatest 
and  finest  chemistry  business.  Should  we 
have  tossed  that  out  the  window? 

No  more,  let  us  hope,  will  we  toss  this 
new  industry  of  rubber  out  the  window. 

American  industry  and  invention  will  lick 
the  price  and  production  difficulties  of  rub- 
ber making  just  as  they  have  licked  the 
difficulties  of  every  new  enterprise  since  we 
sta'ted  making  out  ovrn  clothes  and  hats 
In  1768  to  lick  the  Brit'sh  overseas  monopoly 
that  was  throttling  our  economy. 

Tliose  Americans  were  isolationists,  and 
they  fought  a  war  from  1776  to  1783  to  make 
their  Isolation  stick. 

This  war  is  building  our  vested  Interest 
in  many  new  things — manufactured  rubber 
Is  just  one — and  It  will  take  more  than  a 
liEMiY  Wallace  to  mske  the  American  people 
part  with  those  vested  Interests,  war  now, 
tomorrow,  and  or  forever. 


to  hiS  i'ai .  .Hi 
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Thursday.  July  30,  1942 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
war — the  desperate  ^'ar  in  'which  we  are 
now  engaged — already  has  produced  its 
share  of  literary  classics,  utterances  that 
have  come  to  us  from  dramatis  personae 
in  dseds  of  high  emprise,  some  of  which, 
like  Lincoln's  immortal  Gettj'sburg  Ad- 
dress, will  live  forever. 

One  of  the  most  striking  utterances  of 
the  war  to  date  is  a  letter  written  by 
Ensign  William  R.  Evans.  Jr.,  of  Indian- 
apolis, to  his  parents,  a  highly  respected 
family  of  the  congressional  district  which 
I  represent. 

On  the  day  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked 
Ensign  Evans,  responding  to  the  high 
tides  of  emotion  created  by  the  ordeal 
through  which  he  had  passed,  wrote  this 
letter.  With  prophetic  vision  he  spoke  of 
having  that  day  put  away  his  civilian 
clothes  and  his  fear  that  "the  moths  will 
find  good  fare  in  them  in  the  years  to 
come." 

In  the  Battle  of  Midway  which  fol- 
lov;ed.  Ensign  Evans  was  killed.  All  of 
Indianapolis  mourns  for  him  and  memo- 
rial services  held  for  him  in  cur  city 
brought  an  outpouring  of  grief  and  sor- 
row which  showed  how  deeply  the  com- 
munity is  aflfect«i  by  the  death  of  one  so 
courageous,  so  fine,  and  true. 

In  this  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Evans, 
Sr.,  on  the  day  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked 
Ensign  Evans  seemed  to  sense  the  tre- 
mendous task  of  free  peoples. 

Th"  w.r  has  produced  no  more  vivid 
anu  ]-:  li  iratmg  portrayal  of  the  heroic 
spiiit  in  which  American  youth  face  the 


duty  thrust  up  n  ' :    '-  ';;.i!^  '^lis  letter 
from  Ensign  Evans  to  his  parents. 

In  response  to  a  widespread  desi'-e  that 
I  should  make  the  letter  available  to  the 
Nation  which  Ensign  Evans  loved  and 
which  he  served  so  devotedly,  I  havo  cb- 
tamed  unanimous  consent  fcr  Its  inser- 
tion in  the  Cont-  >  vctonal  Record.  It  is 
as  follows: 

Mt  Deas  Family:  What  a  day— the  In- 
crcdulousness  of  it  all  still  gives  each  new 
announcement  the  unreality  of  a  fairy  tale. 
How  can  they  have  been  so  mad?  Though  I 
EUi)pot>e  we  have  all  known  it  would  ccme 
some  time,  there  was  always  that  inner  small 
voice  whisperliig.  "No;  we  are  too  big.  too 
rich,  tcx3  powerful:  this  war  is  for  some  poor 
focls  somewhere  else:  it  wiU  never  touch  ua 
here."  And  then  this  noon  that  world  feU 
apart.  Even  this  busmess  in  the  North  At- 
lantic cannot  be  compared  to  the  action  notr 
at  hand.  They  still  played  it  sort  of  as  a 
gentleman's  gtune,  work  during  working  hours 
and  plenty  of  piay  all  the  rest  of  the  time. 
But  now  somehow  all  that  is  gone. 

Today  has  been  feverith,  not  with  the  ex- 
citement of  emotiorml  crowds  cheering  and 
band  picying,  but  with  the  quiet  conviction 
and  determination  of  serious  men  settling 
down  to  the  business  of  war.  Everywhere 
little  groups  of  officers  listening  to  the  radio, 
men  hurrying  in  from  liberty  quickly  chaug- 
int:  clothes  and  rfporting  to  battle  stations. 
Scarcely  an  ofBcer  seemed  to  know  way  we 
were  at  war  and  it  seemed  to  me  there  Is  a 
certain  sadness  for  that  reason.  If  the  re- 
poits  I've  heard  today  are  true,  the  Japanese 
have  performed  txie  impossible,  have  carried 
out  one  of  the  most  daring  (and  successful ) 
raids  In  all  history.  They  knew  the  set-up 
perfectly — got  there  on  the  one  fatal  day. 
Sunday — officers  and  men  away  for  the  week- 
end or  recovering  from  Saturday  night — the 
whole  thing  was  brilliant. 

THL5    WA.H    WILL   BE    MOEE    DIFTICULT 

People  will  not  realize.  I  fear,  for  some 
time  how  sericus  this  matter  is.  the  indif- 
ference of  labor  and  capital  to  cur  danger  w 
an  infecticus  virus,  and  thr  public  has  come 
to  think  contemptuously  of  Japan.  And  that, 
I  fear,  is  a  fatal  mistake:  today  has  given 
evidence  of  that;  this  war  wiU  be  more  dlffl- 
cuit  than  an/  war  this  country  ].as  ever 
fought. 

Our  plans  are  as  yet  nebulous;  tonight  I 
put  awfiy  all  my  civOian  clothes — I  fear  the 
mctlis  will  find  them  good  fare  in  the  ycani 
to  come — there  is  such  a  finality  to  wearing 
a  uniform  all  the  time;  think  that  is  the  one 
thing  I  fear,  the  loss  of  my  individualii:m  In  a 
world  of  uniforms,  but  kings  and  pujjpets 
aliJie  are  being  moved  now  by  the  master 
destiny.  If  I  find  out  we're  slated  to  leave 
soon  I'll  most  probably  sell  my  car.  certainly 
so  if  we  are  sent  cross  counijy  to  the  west 
coast  (a  persistent  rumor). 

It  Is  growing  late  and  tomorrow  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  btisy  day.  Once  more  the 
whole  world  is  afire — In  the  period  appr<  ach- 
ing Christmas  It  seem.6  bitterly  ironical  to 
mouth  again  the  timeworn  phrases  concern- 
ing; peace  on  earth — good  will  with  so  many 
millions  hard  at  work  figuring  cut  ways  to 
recuce  other  millions  to  slavery  cr  death.  I 
find  it  hard  to  see  the  inherent  ind.fferenca 
between  man  and  the  rest  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Faith  lo'^t.  all  Is  lost.  Let  us  hope 
tonight  that  people,  big  people,  little  people, 
all  people  throughout  this  great  country,  have 
the  faith  to  once  again  sacrifice  for  the  things 
we  hold  essential  to  life  and  h3pi;.ne.g<^.  Let 
us  defend  these  principles  to  the  last  ounce 
of  bicxxl,  but  then,  above  all,  retain  reason 
enough  to  have  "charity  for  all  and  malice 
toward  none.  If  the  world  ever  goes  through 
this  again,  mankind  is  doomed.  Tbii  time  it 
has  to  be  a  better  world. 

All  my  love. 

Bnx. 
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Mor.day.July  27   TO" 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indianci. 
under  leave   to  extend  my 
the  Record.  I  include  the  follow 
meni  of  facts  which  I  have 

Production   cf  planes,  ships, 
and  ammunition  for  June  was 
tlmo8  as  large  as  November,  the  mi 
Pearl  Harbor,  according  to  an 
from  War  Production  Board  Cha 
Nelson.    This  rate  of  acceleration 
Ing  Increased,  but  Mr.  Nelson  w 
any  overcpt.m:sm  on  the   basis 
ports. 

We  produced  more  aircraft  in 
months  of  this  year  than  during 
Merchant-shipping  tonnage  for 
period   was   233  percent   greater 
last  year.     The  number  of  antiai 
produced    during    the    6-mouth 
three  and  one-half  times  as  la 
1941. 

These  figures,  when  considered 
encouraging,  but  we  must  never 
ment  forget  the  fact  that  a  plane 
a  gun  is  of  no  value  in  time  of 
Is  transported  to  a  place  where 
contact  with  the  enemy. 

Shipping  remains  the  No.  1  probl 
Is  an  Increasing  school  of  though 
Ueves    that    air    tran5pcrtatlon, 
hitherto  undreamed  of.  must  helji 
meet    the   looses    caused    by    the 
menace  off  the  eastern  coast. 

This    tremendous    proUuction 
unprecedented  financial  program 
which   new   reaches   $225,000,000 
the  end  of  June,  only  thirty-five 
this  total  had  been  paid  ou?  f   • 
ered   and   services   renderec;       i 
surpasses  tl50.000.000  a  day. 

From    the    above    fieurei.    It 
there  remains  $19O.0OO.0OO.OC0  o 
funcLs  to  be  spread  over  the  I 
gram.    It  would  provide  more  t 
000.000  a  month  for  the  next  2'^ 
gross  failed  to  make  available  anf) 
dollar. 

As  Senator  Btrd  pointed  out. 
have  sufficient  equipment  of  all 
talnly  cannot  be  charged  to  conpr^ 
willingness  to  provide  the  money 

While    these    colossal    war    a 
have  l>een   freely  provided.  Con 
same  time  has  sliced,  roughly,  o 
half   billion  dollars  from   the 
usual    nondefense    spending;, 
the-^e  savings  came  from  five 
Interior   Department.   Civilian 
Corps.  National  Youth  Admlnlst 
Projects     Administration,     and 
In   many    Instances.    Congress 
recommendations   of   the   Joint 
House  Committee  on  Nonessent 
turts,  headed  by  Senator  Btrd. 
Virginia. 

During  the  8' 2  years  of  its 
Civilian    Conservation    Corps    < 
♦3  000.000  000.    putting   3.000.000 
war     veterans     through     conse!^• 
health  progr?ms.    In  1935  the 
enrollment  of   more  than   one- 
men  in  seme  4.0C0  camps  over 
That  agency  served  a  very  real 
mid«:t  of  the  denri'ss'on.  but  t^ 
now   passed    and   the  Civilian 
Corps  is  In  the  process  of  liqui 
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ONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Tiio  N..I  v^nal  Youth  Administration,  with 
Its  o'leratm?  budget  cut  from  $123,000,000  to 
$6O.OC0.0OO.  has  aboll'-hed  £0  State  offices  and 
relea.sed  about  one-half  of  Its  17.000  super- 
visory employees.  This  agency,  too,  might 
well  have  been  liquidated  in  this  hour  of 
strain  on  the  national  pocketbock. 

The  impact  of  this  tremendous  outgo  cf 
Federal  funds  has  been  terrific,  but  will  be 
even  more  harsh  In  the  Immediate  future. 
Shortages  of  mfter:als  for  everj  Item  except 
the  most  essential  war  goods  threaten  to 
shut  down  many  small  manuiacturing  plants. 
War  Production  B<  ard  War  Industries  ChiCf 
Ee?d  states  that  24  000  small  manvfacturers. 
v.hc;e  ann'jal  sales  3  years  ago  amounted  to 
Jt.OCO  000.000.  v.ill  be  forced  to  close  their 
doors  befcre  the  I't  of  October. 

Congress  set  up  the  Small  War  Plants  Cor- 
pcration  In  an  effcrt  to  meet  the  needs  cf 
thesi>  small  concerr.s,  but  war  is  ruthless  ar.d 
in  many  cases  the  needs  will  not  be  met. 

The  legislation  setting  up  special  election 
machinery  to  make  it  easier  for  men  in  the 
armed  services  to  vote  next  November 
brought  cut  a  disgusting  filibuster  by  a  clique 
of  scuthern  Congressmen  who  were  afraid  It 
was  an  entering  wedge  to  destroy  the  poll-tax 
restrictions  through  which  they  limit  voting 
privileges  in  many  Southern  States.  Dis- 
graceful and  dilatory  tactics  were  resorted 
to.  slowing  down  parliamentary  action  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  this  legislation  from  passing. 
Indiana,  of  course,  already  has  absentee 
voting  privileges,  but  some  States  do  not; 
furthermore,  this  new  legislation  makes  it 
easier  for  men  in  the  services  to  secure  their 
ballots  and  permits  additional  time  for  them 
to  reach  the  polling  places  to  be  counted. 

It  is  a  Btiange  frame  of  mind  which  would 
deny  men  in  the  armed  services  the  right  to 
vote  p.nd  the  vist  majority  of  Congress  were 
disgusted  with  the  tactics  resorted  to  by 
southern  Democrats  in  an  attempt  to  sabo- 
tage this  highly  meritorious  legislation. 

A  few  days  ego  there  came  to  my  desk  a 
srrall  bulletin  which  might  be  the  theme  of 
every  American  and  I  want  to  pass  it  on  to 
you. 

For  the  duration  all  local  and  State  budgets 
can  and  should  he  reduced. 

For  the  duration  all  local  and  State  taxes 
can  and  should  be  reduced. 

For  the  duration  all  nones.sential  expendi- 
tures of  all  types,  including  unnecessary 
travel,  expense  cf  economic  exporimeni-ation, 
expense  of  social  reforms,  and  excessive  ex- 
pense of  excessive  bureaucracy  can  and 
shculd  be  absolutely  eliminated  now. 

For  the  duration  all  sideshcws  which  have 
been  and  are  now  being  conducted  ia  Wash- 
ington for  the  benefit  of  the  customers  (pay- 
ing and  receiving)  can  and  should  be  abso- 
lutely and  definitely  postponed  now. 

For  the  duration  all  support,  all  effort,  all 
taxes,  all  funds  expended  by  the  Government 
can  and  shculd  be  directed  toward  the  win- 
ning of  the  war. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FZANCiS  E.  WAI.TE'a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.". /■•"/-'.    August  3.  1942 

Mr     WALTi-P.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
!  leave  to  expend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  before 
the  thirty-fourth  annual  convention  of 


the  Prnnsjivania  Retail  Coal  Merchants' 
Association.  R-ading.  Pa..  April  30.  1941. 
by  Will'am  B  Plank,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mining  and  molallurgical  engi- 
neering, Lafayette  College,  Easton.  Pa.: 
Merchanlising  op  Anthr.'.cite  Feom  tii« 

CowsLMEiis  Viewpoint 
Almost  every  commodity  except  anthraclt^ 
that  is  purch-^^ed  by  the  pcneral  public  Is  sold 
under  some  sort  ot  certificate  or  guaranty  as 
to  its  ingredients,  or  at  least  as  to  its  per- 
fonmnce.  And  this  Is  in  terms  that  the  con- 
sumer tirually  can  understand.  He  is  reason- 
ably sure  when  he  buys  something  which  he 
finds  sati.'=factory  that  he  can  duplicate  the 
purchase  time  after  time. 

But  how  about  anthracite?  Dc3s  the  con- 
sumer receive  a  certificate  from  his  coal 
dealer  that  means  anything  as  to  the  con- 
stituents of  his  coal  or  any  sort  of  guaranty 
that  it  will  prove  satisfactory  under  the 
conditions  cf  its  use?  Has  he  any  surety, 
when  he  orders  another  lot  ol  coal,  that  it 
will  be  the  same  kind  as  he  had  before  and 
that  it  will  have  the  same  grade  and  quality? 
More  than  that.  If  the  first  lot  has  been  satis- 
factory, can  he  be  sure  that  the  next  lot  will 
perform  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former 
one? 

Also,  has  the  consumer  much  assurance 
that  he  can  always  get  anthracite  when  he 
wants  it,  and  that"  he  will  not  have  sometime, 
perhaps  in  an  emergency  such  as  a  strike, 
to  change  to  some  other  fuel?  And  finally, 
does  the  consumer  have  to  pay  too  much  for 
anthracite  as  judged  in  terms  of  what  he  gets 
for  his  money  and  as  compared  with  other 
means  of  cbtainlng  heat?  Would  not  some 
other  fuel  be  better? 

These  questions  appear  to  me.  a  consumer, 
as  fundamental  to  a  consideration  of  this 
subject.  Although  they  may  not  always  be 
expressed  in  this  way.  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
they  are  in  the  mind  of  the  present-day  buyer 
when  he  considers  his  heating  problems. 
The  coal  merchant  should  constantly  strive 
toward  answering  them  satisfactorily  even 
before  they  arc  expressed.  It  is  a  wise  mer- 
chant that  can  properly  anticipate  his  cus- 
tomers' needs  and  desires. 

I  mi^ht  summarize  these  questions  under 
three  headings,  viz.  (1)  quality.  (2)  supply, 
and  (3)  competing  fuels.  There  are  many 
other  elements  In  any  complete  analysis  of  the 
customer's  viewpoint  of  the  merchandising  of 
anthracite,  but  there  isn't  time  here  to  cover 
all  of  them.  Moreover,  it  is  my  intention  to 
touch  only  what  I  think  are  the  high  spots  of 
this  subject,  and  In  doing  so  I  hope  to  remain 
"in  character"  as  a  consumer. 

QUALFTY    OF    PRODUCT 

Let  us  first  examine  the  product  anthra- 
cite to  see  if  perhaps  the  reasons  for  seme  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  coal  merchant  and  the 
consumer  may  mt  be  indicated  by  the  in- 
herent character  of  the  product. 

The  facts  are  that  here  we  have  one  of  the 
most  complex  and  variable  substances  in 
nature,  which  Is  not  used  by  man  directly  in 
the  form  in  which  he  buys  it  but  on  which 
he  miist  first  perform  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  variable  chemical  reactions  known  to 
science  before  he  can  utilize  it  to  keep  him 
warm.  He  m.ust  raise  it  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature fur  Ignition  in  a  suitable  combustion 
apparatus,  and  then,  in  order  to  start  the 
reaction  and  keep  it  going,  he  must  mix  with 
it  oxygen,  which  he  gets,  at  no  cost  to  him, 
out  of  the  atmosphere.  To  completely  burn 
1  ton  of  coal,  containing  87' o  percent  carbon 
and  2.5  percent  hydrogen,  there  is  required 
nearly  11  tons  of  air.  If  this  air  is  dry  and 
at  32^  F.  and  at  sea  level,  approximately  273,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  it  would  be  required.    Fur- 

I    ther  than  that,  if  there  is  any  moisture  in  the 
air  more  of  it  would  be  needed. 

A  complete  chemical  examination  of  coal 

'    reveals  how  complex  and  complicated  a  ma- 
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terlal  It  is  In  addition  to  the  heat-generat- 
ing elements,  carbon  and  hydiogen,  the  an- 
alyst find^.  many  ether  substances  and  com- 
pound?.  Along  with  water  and  oxygen,  these 
other  chemical  compounds  have  no  heat  value 
at  all.  They  are  grouped  under  the  name 
"ash"  and  they  mav  be  considered  as  the 
adulterant  and  useless  material  which  the 
buyer  is  compelled  to  pay  for  and  which 
proves  to  be  nothing  but  an  annoyance  to 
him 

A  typical  analysis  of  anthracite  ash,  as  given 
by  R.  C.  Jv^hnson.  fellow  cf  the  Mellon  Insti- 
tute, is  as  fcilcws: 

SiO,  =  5C04  percent. 

ALO,-^ 33.75  pe-cent. 

Fe,0 . = 4 .48  peicen t . 

Tl6.,  =  2.20  percent. 

CaO'=0.e8  prrcent. 

MgO  =  0  13  percent. 

P.O.  =  016  percent. 

SO  =-0.26  percent. 

Na/O-  K0^2.36  percent. 

This  ash  in  the  coal  not  only  reduces  the 
heating  value  of  coal  but  as  its  p3rcentp.ge  in- 
creases the  loss  cf  combustible  with  the  ash 
also  increases.  Tills  greatly  reduces  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  heating  apparatus  and  lowers 
the  economic  value  of  the  coal. 

Under  the  best  conditions  of  burning,  with 
low-ash  coal  it  Is  to  be  expected  t}-:at  the  a.'h 
removed  from  the  furnace  or  boiler  will  con- 
tain about  25  percpnt  of  its  own  v.'eight  of 
unconsuir.ed  ccmbu:^tible.  I  have  been  told 
that  in  stokers  this  may  reach  30  percent  or 
more. 

The  relation  cf  arh  content  cf  coal  to  ussful 
heat  value,  and  this  is  what  the  consumer  is 
interested  in.  is  shewn  strikingly  In  a  report 
of  the  J.  O  White  Engineering  Corporation 
to  the  National  Research  Council.  For  ex- 
ample, this  shows  that  a  reduction  in  arh 
from  18  percent  to  12  percent  means  an  in- 
crease of  24  percent  in  the  effective  heat 
value  of  the  coal. 

With  these  facts  abcut  ash  ir  ccal  well 
known  to  engineers.  I  have  long  wondered 
Why  the  coal  merchant  doesn't  advertise  his 
Droduct  to  the  ccnpumer  on  ash  .^pccif.caticns. 
It  Is  perfectly  possible  to  sam.ple  and  analyze 
each  car  of  coal,  and  in  fart  the  best  pro- 
ducers do  Just  that  before  It  leaves  the  col- 
liery yards.  Why  they  do  not  freely  furnish 
to  the  dealer  and,  throur^h  him.  to  the  con- 
sumer the  results  of  this  analvsls  I  canrct 
understand.  It  is  true  that  the  large  con- 
sumer h::s  been  able  to  buy  on  speclticaticns, 
but  I  have  long  had  the  suspicion  that  the 
small  Consumer  often  gets  the  ccal  that 
doesn't  quite  come  up  to  the  bi^  fellow's 
i^rade — in  other  words,  he  often  has  tc  accept 
"Bcconds." 

I  have  also  wondered  why  the  ccal  mer- 
chant doesn't  tell  the  consumer  about  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  ash  content  of 
anthracite  today  o%-er  that  of  only  a  few 
years  ago.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  No.  1  buckwheat  and  rice  sizes  con- 
taining less  than  abcut  15  percent  ash  on 
the  dry  basis,  whereas  today  the  best  pro- 
ducers are  shipping  these  sizes  with  the  ash 
running  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  percent. 
The  cleaning  process  cannot  be  carried  much 
further  than  this  because  that  figure  ap- 
proaches the  inherent  ash  In  the  coal  itself. 
To  the  engineer  belongs  the  credit  for  this 
Improvement  in  quality.  He  has  completely 
revolutionized  the  cleaning  processes  at  the 
breakers  by  the  application  of  recently  dis- 
covered scientific  inventions  to  the  problem. 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  at  all  today 
for  anthracite  in  the  consumer's  bin  bought 
from  a  legitimate  dealer  to  contain  pure 
rock,  slate,  sulfur,  and  large  amounts  of 
bone  coal.  I  had  an  experience  of  this  kind 
in  the  1920s  when  I  found  the  No.  1  buck- 
wheat ccal  in  my  bin,  by  my  own  sampling. 
to  contain  3  percent  of  such  impurities.  This 
had  been  sold  to  me  by  a  reputable  dealer, 
and  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  superior  product 
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from  a  well-known  producer.    Needless  to  say, 
I  buy  from  a  different  coal  merchant  now. 

The  coal  merchant,  to  my  mind,  is  missing 
a  most  appealing  sales  argument  by  not  mak- 
ing these  facts  abcut  his  product'  known  In 
his  advertising.  Instead  of  u.-ing  modern 
scientific  advertising  language,  most  anthra- 
cite is  scld  to  the  public  on  a  trade  name, 
referring,  for  example,  to  its  artificially  added 
coloring  matter  or  to  the  age  of  the  company 
that  produces  it.  and  not  a  thing  is  said 
abcut  its  real  worth  as  a  heating  agent.  This 
kind  of  advertising  was  perhaps  all  right  la 
the  horse  and  buggy  days,  but  the  buying 
public  is  much  more  Intelligent  tcdav  in 
things  scientific  and  they  hate  to  have  their 
knowledge  underestimated.  This  point  of 
pioncr  advertising  has  a  t>earing  on  com- 
bating the  bootleg  coal  businecs  about  which 
I  have  mere  to  say  later 

The  effective  heating  value  of  anthrpclte 
depends  not  only  on  its  azh  adulteration 
but  upon  Its  structure  and  density  as  well. 
The  rate  of  combustion,  and  the  rate  at 
which  heat  Is  supplied  thereby,  is  dependent 
upon  the  rate  at  which  the  oxygen  can  get 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  ccal.  Hr.id. 
dense  coals  will,  for  this  reason,  be  likely 
to  burn  more  slowly  than  softer  coals.  For 
some  types  of  heating  equipment  so-called 
free-burning  ccal  is  best,  and  for  others  the 
haid  coals  are  best.  If  the  size  of  the  equip- 
ment perchance  is  too  closely  specified.  Its 
operation  may  prove  so  unsaiis.actory  with 
some  ccals  that  the  eventual  result  may  be 
switching  to  ell  or  gas 

There  appears,  at  piesent.  to  be  no  way  of 
determining  this  quality  factor  of  anthra- 
cite ether  than  by  trying  it  out  by  the  con- 
sumer. Moreover,  if  the  coal  should  prove 
satisfactory,  and  If  it  comes  from  a  mine 
where  several  different  beds  with  different 
phj'slcal  characteristics  are  being  mined,  the 
reorder  may  prove  entirely  different  in  Us 
burning  qualities. 

Thi.s  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  quality  of 
anthracite  appears  to  me  to  be  its  most  seri- 
ous weakness  as  a  domestic  fuel.  It  is  not 
fair  to  the  consumer  to  compel  him  to  con- 
vert his  heat  plant  into  an  experimental 
laboratory  in  order  to  prove  which  is  the  best 
coal  for  him.  That  responsibility  should  be 
arsumrd  by  the  producer  and  the  coal  mer- 
chants. 

I  recognize  that  great  strides  have  been 
made  by  the  Anthracite  Institute  research 
program,  which  have  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  efTicient  burning  equipment, 
but,  to  my  mind,  there  is  immediate  need 
for  attention  being  paid  to  this  problem  of 
uniformity  of  product  and  standards  for  de- 
termining the  burnability  factor.  As  the 
consolidation  of  mines  continues,  whereby 
the  product  of  several  different  openings  is 
cleaned  in  one  central  breaker,  the  nroblcm 
will  become  more  acute.  It  is  a  problem  that 
must  be  solved  by  the  producers  through 
further  research. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  quality  I  want 
to  mention  briefly  the  nece.=sity  of  pre  per 
screening  so  as  to  maintain  the  correct  size  of 
particle  for  the  most  efficient  u.se  in  stoker 
equipment.  We  all  knew  that  the  presence 
of  fines  impedes  the  passage  of  air  through 
the  stoker  retort,  and  this  results  in  less  rapid 
heat  evolution  together  with  an  Increase  in 
the  loss  of  combustible  in  the  ash.  The  coal 
merchant  is  often  careless  about  this  matter 
either  because  he  doesn't  know  or  doesn't  care 
that  careless  handling  materially  reduces  the 
quality  of  his  product.  The  coal  m.erchant 
should  see  to  it  that  he  has  the  most  modern 
method  of  unloading  from  the  car  and  lead- 
ing into  his  truck  so  as  to  prevent  degradation 
caused  by  the  coal  breaking  on  falling  onto 
the  pile.  This  may  take  place  also  in  filling 
the  customer's  bin.  Another  nuisance  for 
stoker  owners  is  the  presence  of  oversize  par- 
ticles. There  appears  to  be  no  way  of  insur- 
ing the  elimination  ol  these  other  than  b; 


using  an  oversize  screen  when  the  ccal  Is 
loaded  into  the  dealer's  truck  or  when  It  Is 
delivered  to  the  consumer. 

STJPPI.T 

Several  of  my  nonengineerlng  friends  have 
occasionally  expre.=sPd  their  doubt  to  me 
about  the  permanence  cf  ihe  supply  of  an- 
thracite, 11  inking  that  the  cnal  seams  have 
bfcome  seriously  exhausted  cr  that  the  indus- 
try is  abcut  to  fold  up.  This  opinion  Is  no 
doubt  brought  alxrut  by  the  wide  publicity 
given  to  the  bootleg  industry.  There  Is  no 
question  but  that  this  is  a  sericus  menace  to 
the  permanence  of  your  business.  It  Is  not 
nece.ssary  lor  me  »c  meniion  the  evil  effects  cl 
bootleg  ccal  on  the  leeltimate  business  which 
you  men  are  conducting.  You  have  seen 
m.iny  examples,  and  I  have,  too,  of  the  lose 
of  reptitation  of  anthracite  and  of  business 
by  coal  merchants  because  of  this  unlawful 
industry.  The  <ericus  part  about  it  is  that 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  anthracite, 
cr  abcut  6.000.000  tons.  Is  produced  Illegiti- 
mately. And  lurther.  there  appears,  from  the 
bootlegging  commsMon's  recent  report,  to  be 
no  sign  cf  its  lessening.  This  Is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  80  pereent  of  the  nearly  3.000  l)oct- 
leg  mines  are  less  than  a  ye^r  old.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  evil,  which  began  Innocently 
enough  as  a  relief  measure.  Is  not  yet  being 
controlled. 

It  is  only  fair  for  me  to  say  that  the  pre.^ent 
plan  for  the  solution  of  the  evil  offers  m.any 
elements  of  hope  The  prcblem  has  its  com- 
plex social  aspects  and  a  solution  will  prob- 
ably be  brought  about  through  indirect  meth- 
ods by  supplying  work  in  the  legitimate 
mines  for  the  12.000  bootleg  miners. 

The  consumei  is  also  Interested  and  affected 
by  the  alkcation  plan  which  has  been  in 
operation  during  the  past  season  Tlirough 
my  contact  with  coal  merchants  in  my  neigh- 
borhood I  have  been  made  aware  of  the  con- 
cern and  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  many  cf 
them  over  the  restriction  of  supply  of  certain 
small  sizes  of  anthracite  that  m.ay  be  trace- 
able directly  to  the  allocation  plan.  I  know 
of  instances,  and  so  do  you.  where  bootleg 
coal  had  to  be  resorted  to  when  a  customer's 
OTO.er  cculd  not  be  filled  because  cf  the  non- 
existence of  a  legitimate  supply.  This  works 
a  hardship  not  only  en  the  consumer  but  also 
on  the  coal  merchant,  and  it  is  "gravy'  for 
the  bootlegger 

I  have  nothing  but  the  h  ghest  opinion  ct 
the  gentlemen  who  represent  the  producers, 
the  mine  workers,  and  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  allocation  board  but  I  have  long 
felt  that  these  d'slccations  of  supply  cannot 
be  solved  properly  without  the  counsel  and 
advice  of  the  coal  merchants  and  of  the  con- 
sumers. It  is  practically  impossible  for  the 
consumer  to  choose  representatives  of  their 
own.  but  their  interests  can  very  properly  be 
safeguarded  by  your  organization.  I.  for  one 
consumer,  would  feel  much  easier  if  this 
arsoclation  had  representation  en  the  board. 

COMPETING    FUELS 

The  anthracite  industry  had  a  moncpoly 
on  the  domestic  heating  business  for  so  long 
that  it  became  careless  and.  befcre  It  was 
aware  of  them,  competing  fuels  entered  the 
field.  I  refer  to  heating  oil  and  gas.  The 
sale  of  heating  oils  In  the  United  States  In 
1934  was  Gl.000.000  barrels,  and  In  1938,  the 
year  of  the  last  available  figures,  It  was  118,- 
OCOOOO  barrels.  Some  of  this  oil  was  of 
course  consumed  outside  of  the  natural  sales 
area  of  anthracite,  but  without  doubt  a 
large  percentage  of  this  increase  has  replaced 
the  equivalent  amount  of  anthracite  as  a 
domestic  fuel. 

Oil  has  many  things  in  its  favcr  as  a  do- 
mestic fuel,  the  principal  of  which  are  con- 
venience and  complete  absence  of  ash.  I, 
for  one.  however,  have  consistently  resisted 
the  appeal  of  oil  for  my  own  use  on  these 
grounds  because  I  am  aware  of  the  hidden 
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and   lurking   dUi T.^rs  and   I..-.- 
ILs    use.      L.i    adUit-ion    to    i-it 
bazard  of  smoke  and  fire  from 
In  the  borne,  there  should  be  ir 
cf   oil   users   today   some    appre 
their  safety  In  the  event  that  th 
might   bt   br<  ujih*    'o  our  sh-    ■ 
liate  to  think     ■    ■*.'■--.<■    v    u   ;    ^ 
bouse    where    i;.--» 
plant  after  a  bomb  dr<  ppeti  on  it 
where  anthracite  is  useu  rr  iv   " 
after  such  an  incident,  bvj     i 
its  occupants  would  not  lutely 
by  Are 

In  a  recent  recommendation 
ment  agency  soliciting   idta";    h- 
minimixe  tbe  destructive  f 
warfare   on   structures,   I    m  .^t 
tion  that  only  solid  fuels  shouid 
homes  in  the  daagr:r  zone      F 
change  to  solid  fuels  cculd  be 
as  I  am  Informed  that  at>/Ut    ic( 
the  users  of  fuel  oil  could 

The  heaiing-cil   users  in  the 
of  the  country  are  n<i  doub^   i» 
for   another    reason   al^o.     A 
th»  American  CLemical  Son..  ;y 
3  weeks  ago.  Dr.  E.  R.  Weidiein 
the  Mellon  IuLSt:tutc  ^ud  chief  uf 
cal  divLslon  of  the  O&Cf;  of  Prod 
pgemeni.  eipres5*d  conctrn   ovei 
bottleneck  in  the  transportation  c 
products    to    the    eastern    coast 
aald:  "In   the  event   of  a  naval 
Atlantic,  which  might  result  in 
some   tankiTs  ar.d  iieces.-.iate   t 
ccnvoy  system,  there  would  ur 
8e:icu3    difficulty    in    si:pplying 
quirements  on  the  east  coast." 

Two    weeks    ago    it    was    repc 
Herald  Tribune  Uiat  hea'lr.g  oil 
York  area  had  undergone  an 
frcm  6.2  cents  to  6.3  cents  a 
holders.     This  wus  caused  by  a 
ter    rates   for    coastwise   oil-carr 
Ircm  abcut  40  cents  to  60  cenu 
the  la.-t  5  weeks  as  a  result  cf  "t 
tonnage.     During    the    last    war 
freight-rate  skyrocketed   to  men 
barrel. 

This  luicertainty  ol  the  fuel 
reflected  also  in  the  announce 
large  oil  company  that  its  presi 
contract  pr.ces  for  fuel  oil  iii 
New  Erg'and  w:!!  be  extended 
October  31,  1941.  instead  ef  fcr 
son  which  would  terminate  April 

So  long  as  anthracite  prices 
present  level,  which  Is  well  beJo-n 
lent  level  cf  fuel-oil  prices  at.c 
undoubtedly  remain  In  that  fa 
tion.  it  is  more  than  likely.  In 
that  better  business  for  the  an 
chant  is  "just  around  the  com 
wbo?e  root.s  ar?  deeply  groundo't 
cite.  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
mediately  before  you. 
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a'  .y-'i-  ;.^.a'  a  voliif.on  of  this 
'vi;'  b«j  :c  al.ow  housewives 
an  :':'  rr.  "^  t-nount  of  sugar  for  can- 
ning purposes.  This  would  accomplish 
two  results.  The  fruit  crop  would  be 
.-ued  and  space  would  be  provided  in  our 
warehouses  for  this  year'.^  crop  of  sugar 
which  will  soon  be  available. 

I  have  in  my  district  three  sugar-beet 
factories.  Farmers  have  been  urged  to 
raise  additional  beets  this  year  to  help 
meet  the  alleged  sugar  shortage.  It  is 
beginning  to  be  a  matter  of  some  concern 
where  this  sugar  can  be  stored. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Pueblo  Chieftain  and 
Star-Journal  in  which  reference  is  made 
to  the  warehouse  situation  in  Pueblo  and 
southern  Colorado: 

American  beet-sugar  tonnage  this  year  will 
be  the  highest  on  record  beet  growers  were 
informed  a*^  a  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
the  amount  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  one- 
half  pound  of  sugar  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  country  for  a  year. 

The  beet  growers  reported,  however,  that 
this  is  only  50  percent  of  the  sugar  consumed 
annually  in  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  the  other  sugar  in  approximately  a 
similar  amount  will  go  to  Industrial  pro- 
duction—bread, ctikes.  sweets,  and  the  other 
things   that   require   sugar. 

The  record  crop  is  being  grown  In  spite  of 
the  opposition  that  has  been  regularly  exem- 
plified by  administration  leaders  who  have 
kept  beet-sugar  production  down  so  we  could 
buy  sugar  from  offshore  areas.  It  wasn't 
until  this  year — 1942 — that  the  farmers  were 
encouraged  to  grow  more  sugar.  In  1941  a 
redaction  was  forced  on  the  farmers  of  17 
percent,  with  the  shipping  situation  growing 
more  srricus  all  along. 

One-half  pound  of  sugar  per  week  is  the 
current  sugar  ration. 

Warehouses  are  completely  filled  with  sugar 
from  beet  growers  and  efforts  must  be  made 
by  the  Government  to  move  it  out  into  the 
proper  channels.  There  is  no  room  for  the 
coming  crop. 

Like  rubber,  we  should  never  again  permit 
ourselves  to  become  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources  of  supply  for  sugar.  We  have  found 
out  hat  it  may  be  a  fine  idea  to  patronize 
othe.  nations  and  forego  prcxluction  of  our 
cwn  during  peacetimes,  but  when  war  comes 
It  leaves  us  woefully  short.  Never  again 
must  we  allow  the  swivel-chair  artists  to 
fool  the  Nation  into  cutting  down  domestic 
sugar  production. 

E\ery  storage  warehouse  in  Pueblo  Is 
Jammed  with  sacks  of  unsold  sugar,  but  the 
rationing  bcye  at  Washington  still  maintain 
there  is  a  shortage,  even  with  a  bumper  sugar 
crop  certain  t^  be  harvested  this  falL 
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Mr.  Speaker,  by  unani- 

;>    !Io-;  •'  I  present  for 

C   N  -r;  1?  I.  tikL  Record 

a.'i  --x.-  .i-r-  Hridress  delivered  by  Prank- 

'  n  L    FiirUeite,  director  of  the  citizen- 

?!.''j  c  urse.  of  Butler   University,  over 

j  station  WISH  on  July  27,  1942.    His  sub- 


ject was  Citizenship  in  Tin.e    cf    Wv-. 
The  address  was  as  follows: 

Even  so  confirmed  a  realist  as  the  late 
Thomas  Wolfe  wrote  in  the  last  of  his  novels 
enthusiastic  words  of  confidence  about  the 
future  cf  America.  "I  think."  he  said,  "the 
true  fulfillment  of  our  spirit,  of  our  people, 
of  our  mighty  and  immortal  land  is  yet  to 
come.  I  think  the  true  discovery  of  our  own 
democracy  is  still  before  us.  And  I  think  that 
all  these  things  are  as  certain  as  the  morn- 
ing, as  inevitable  as  noon." 

These  words  of  a  famous  novelist  express 
the  challenging  oppcrtimity  with  which  our 
country  Is  faced.  Can  we  not  believe  that 
they  are  a  prediction  of  our  destiny? 

Of  all  forms  of  government,  democracy  Is 
most  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  its  citi- 
zenship. Democracy  is  a  form  of  government 
in  which  the  people  effectively  control  pub- 
lic policy.  In  the  long  run  it  can  be  no  better 
than  the  people  make  It.  We  In  America 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  particular  type  cf 
democracy,  a  representative  form  which  we 
call  a  republic.  But  its  ends — liberty,  Jus- 
tice, domestic  tranquillity,  the  conamou  de- 
lease,  and  the  general  welfare — can  never  be 
attained  except  through  the  Intelligence,  edu- 
cation, and  social  morality  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Because  society  is  too  complex  for  any  in- 
dividual to  serve  effectively  in  every  phase  of 
social  endeavor,  education  must  assist  in 
the  training  of  leaders  who  specialize.  In 
totalitarian  countries  leadership  is  based  on 
violence  and  force.  In  democracies  it  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  persuasion. 
Among  us  one  is  a  leader  if  he  can  in  a 
'peaceful  and  orderly  fashion  convince  his 
fellows  that  his  policies  or  principles  are 
right. 

Development  of  citizenship  Is  never  more 
Important  than  in  time  of  war.  In  such  times 
democratic  institutit  ns  are  Ln  danger  not  only 
from  without  but  from  new  elementij  of  politi- 
cal power  which  must  accompany  new  enaer- 
gencies.  Tn  weather  the  storms  cf  military 
crisis,  liberty  and  free  Institutions  must  be 
rooted  both  In  emotional  stability  and  in- 
tellectual certainty.  Citizens  must  be  very 
sure,  both  in  heart  and  in  mind,  that  govern- 
ment by  the  peoplj  is  always  in  the  long  run 
the  most  effective  means  to  happiness  and 
abundance. 

We  in  America  now  have  much  for  which  to 
be  thankful  in  the  fact  that  we  aie  a  people 
of  united  minds.  There  have  been  times  in 
our  history  when  our  soldiers  have  gone  to 
the  battle  front  leaving  dissension  and  criti- 
cism behind  them.  In  the  Civil  War  our  own 
State  of  Indiana  was  for  a  time  troubled  with 
a  legislature  unwilUng  to  appropriate  funds 
even  for  military  necessities.  There  were 
men  who  demanded  a  peace  of  ccmpromise 
and  who  attempted  to  thwart  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  at  the  same  tune  a  Senator 
from  Delaware  denotmced  the  policies  and 
leadership  of  the  war  administration.  Said 
that  Senator,  "Sir  •  •  •  if  I  wanted  to 
paint  a  despot,  a  man  perfectly  regardless  of 
every  constitutional  right  of  the  pe>jple,  whose 
sworn  servant,  not  ruler,  he  is,  I  wotild  paint 
the  hideotis  form  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Are  we  not  thankful  that  such  sentiments 
as  these  are  not  to  be  heard  among  our  people 
In  this  war?  Is  It  not  true  that  we  share  a 
sentiment  like  that  expressed  by  Cov.  Oliver 
P.  Morton,  who  steered  the  India,  la  ship  of 
state  during  the  Civil  War?  1  tru -t,  said  he 
in  effect,  that  it  may  never  be  said  of  us  that 
the  inheritance  which  our  fathers  purchased 
with  their  blood  we  have  given  up  to  save 
otirs. 

Should  not  the  courage  of  otir  ancestors,  of 
our  neighbors,  and  of  cur  sons — yes,  even  the 
unity  cf  our  people — give  us  cause  to  remem- 
ber that  there  will  for  many  yeais  be  a  need 
Uiroughout  the  world  for  American  unity  and 
American  steadfastness  of  puipcse?  Mnv  we, 
in  preparing  ourselves  in  these  times  of  t .  .^is. 
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remember  that  there  will  be  a  continuing 
crisis  of  reconstruction  in  the  years  to  come. 
We  have  heard  it  said  before  that  never  again 
would  the  world  be  allowed  to  disintegrate 
into  disorder  and  war.  Once  again  we  hear 
that  firm  resolve,  and  to  make  it  effective  you 
and  I  and  every  other  American  must  assume 
responsibility  for  it.  We  must  ask  ourselves 
in  all  seriousness  what  we  can  do,  as  indi- 
viduals and  in  cooperation  with  others,  to 
make  the  world  a  place  of  p^ace  and  pros- 
perity. 

Tliere  are  basic  principles  of  democratic 
behavior  which  all  citizens  should  under- 
stand and  observe.  Unless  we  do.  democ- 
racy can  never  achieve  its  maximum  effec- 
tiven:s=.  However  great  our  leaders,  wc  must 
give  tbem  the  support  and  guidance  of  a 
determined  people. 

Fortunately,  tl:ere  is  a  yardstick  against 
which  we  can  measure  public  policies  and 
public  attitudes  to  tell  whether  or  not  they 
are  cemccratic.  After  all  is  said  and  dene, 
democracy  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
welfare  of  o'hers,  on  the  principle  cf  help- 
ing great  masses  of  people  like  you  and  me. 
Whenever  policies  are  rooted  In  selfishness,  in 
privilege  for  the  few,  in  designs  against  the 
welfare  cf  humanity,  they  are  undemocratic. 
But  whenever  policies  spring  from  a  determi- 
nation to  make  life  for  the  many  richer  and 
fuller,  they  are  In  essence  democratic. 

Our  great  institutions  of  social  order  in 
America  are  fundamentally  democratic  be- 
criUEe  they  serve  the  interests  of  the  many 
rather  than  the  few.  Wherever  we  have  found 
difscrvice  to  the  many,  if  wc  have  been  wise. 
we  have  attempted  to  correct  it.  By  and 
large  we  Americans  have  been  eager  to  reward 
these  who  can  find  ways  better  to  serve  the 
people.  We  have  called  cur  statesmen  great 
when  they  have  found  new  and  practical  reads 
to  common  achievement,.  We  have  rewarded 
men  of  Industry  and  science  with  our  ap- 
proval when  they  have  helped  all  cf  us  to  live 
better  and  more  comfortable  lives. 

Some  of  us  have  not  recognized  by  name 
the  great  lesson  which  we  have  learned  in 
America:  that  the  fullest  and  happiest  life 
is  that  one  whose  resources  are  shared  with 
others.  Yet,  more  and  more  in  the  course 
cf  our  historj.  we  have  come  to  apply  that 
lesson  Wo  know  that  our  health  is  most 
secure  when  all  the  country  is  free  from 
disease;  we  know  that  our  money  Is  safest 
when  all  the  people  are  prosperou«:  and  we 
know  that  cur  country  and  cur  own  stake 
in  it  are  most  wisely  administered  when 
all  people  may  share  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation. Incieed,  In  such  ways,  we  have 
translated  cur  lesson  of  the  shared  life  Into 
social  action. 

In  time  of  war  we  are  called  upon  more 
than  ever  before  to  share  our  resources 
with  others  that  we  may  make  common 
cause  toward  a  great  victory.  And  we  re- 
spond gladly  bccau.se  we  know  that  in  unity 
of  action  there  is  greatest  certainty  for  in- 
dividual and  mutual  success.  We  buy  War 
bonds  because  we  believe  in  common  action 
for  a  common  end.  We  salvage  rubber, 
metal,  paper,  and  countless  other  materials 
because  we  know  that  thrift  will  mean 
strength  for  our  people  and  for  our  armies. 

From  these  lessons  of  cooperative  action, 
of  shared  resources,  of  better  lives  through 
the  simple  device  of  helping  others,  it  is 
but  a  step  in  the  progress  of  human  de- 
velopment to  the  principle,  some  day  to  be 
achieved,  that  all  the  world  may  live  more 
abundantly  through  the  medium  cf  shared 
resources. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  conflict  to  de- 
fend the  world  against  greed,  lust  for  power, 
and  unwillingness  to  share  with  others. 
We  have  risen  up  In  our  might  to  defend 
our  country  and  our  homes  against  un- 
principled attacks  upon  our  security  and 
upon  our  happiness.  In  the  fulfillment  of 
our  conviction  that  democracy  must  help 
others   to  freedom  and   to   the  privilege   of 


sharing  in  the  opportunities  of  the  world, 
we  shall  bend  every  resource  that  cur§  may 
be  an  early  victory.  But  as  a  people  we  are 
not  only  brave,  we  are  familiar  with  the 
advantages  of  employing  the  resources  of 
experience.  We  will  turn  to  the  pages  of 
our  history,  look  to  the  foundations  of  our 
republic,  and  find  guiding  principles  of  Jus- 
tice and  right  which  have  successfully  led 
us  as  a  nation.  We  shall  not  be  turned 
aside  by  the  temptations  of  injustice  or  of 
misused  power. 

It  has  been  said  aptly  that  we  must  now 
win  the  war,  secure  the  peace,  and  build  a  new 
world.  We  can  accomplish  those  lofty  aims 
only  through  preparation.  That  preparation 
must  involve  a  wise  application  of  all  the 
principles  which  nave  made  us  a  great  people. 
We  must  be  aw  »re  that  every  citizen  shares 
not  only  the  pri'.  i'eges  but  also  the  responsi- 
bilities in  America  today  and  tomorrow.  We 
may  be  proud  of  our  resources,  of  our  unity,  of 
our  great  territory,  our  free  and  industrious 
people:  but  we  must  be  wiUing  to  work  at  the 
great  task  of  building  an  ever  finer  social 
order.  We  must  never  forget  that  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  rest  on  a  fundamental 
recognition  cf  human  worth  and  on  the  con- 
viction that  human  personality  can  be  devel- 
oped to  ever  higher  planes  of  mental  and 
moral  achievement. 

To  accomplish  our  high  aims  in  the  world 
of  the  future,  all  of  us  will  need  to  apply  the 
principles  of  the  cCientiGc  method,  whether 
the  problems  we  need  to  solve  are  within  the 
fields  of  the  physical  sciences,  the  biological 
sciences,  the  social  sciences,  or  the  humani- 
ties. In  short,  we  must  develop  wars  of 
thinking  which  demand  that  full  and  ac- 
curate information  be  gathered  before  de- 
cisions or  Judgments  are  made.  Such  a 
method  of  sound  thinking  is  Indispensable  to 
informed  and  effrctive  citizenship.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  information  Is  useful 
only  if  we  are  guided  by  principles  high 
enough  and  fine  enough  to  make  the  rit;ht 
decisions.  We  cannot  depend  upon  facts 
alone:  we  must  ut  lize  with  our  facts  our 
ideals  and  cur  faith. 

The  good  citizen  new,  in  this  vwir,  is  like 
the  good  citizen  in  time  of  peace — a  well- 
rounded  personality  ready  to  share  with  the 
world  his  abilities  and  ready  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  others  in  the  fulfillment  of 
obligations  to  bui'd  and  uphold  the  founda- 
tions of  a  brave  new  world  He  is  a  man  able 
to  appreciate  the  simple  pleasures  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  life  and  also  to  understand 
the  great  opportunities  of  living  in  a  world  of 
freedom  and  opportunity.  For  him  no  task 
in  the  cause  of  democratic  living  is  ever  too 
great. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

IC^.  ClXKI  E.  hurhMAh 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3.  1942 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
sert herewith  copy  of  a  bill  which  has 
been  today  introduced  by  me  to  aid  in 
national  defense  and  to  protect  union 
employees.    It  is  as  follows: 

H.  R.  7457 

A   bill   to   aid    In    national    defense   and   to 
protect  union  employees 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That,  to  aid  in  the 
national  defense,  prevent  Interference  with 
foreign  and  interstate  commerce  and  to  pro- 
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tect  employees  who  are  members  of  any 
union,  from  and  alter  the  enactment  of  this 
ac^  no  person,  firm,  corporation,  union,  or 
association  shall  require  of  any  em.ployee 
seeking  employment,  as  a  condition  preced- 
ent to  being  reinstated  as  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  any  union  to  which  he  fo:-merly 
belonged,  the  payment  of  any  dues,  special 
assessments  or  fees  which  are  in  arrears  and 
which  said  employee  has  been  unable  to  pay. 
either  because  of  unemployment,  financial 
reverses  or  services  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Any  employee  who  is  a  member  of 
any  union,  who,  because  of  service  with  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  because 
of  illness,  unemployment  or  financial  re- 
verses, has  been  unable  to  pay  any  dues,  as- 
sessments or  sums  levied  by  ainy  union  shall 
not  hereafter  be  required  to  make  such  back 
payment  as  a  condition  to  reinstatement  In 
good  Standing  as  a  member  of  a  union  to 
which  he  belonged. 

Sec.  3.  Any  employee  who  Is  a  m.ember  of 
a  union,  who  has  once  paid  an  Initiation  fee 
as  a  member  of  such  union,  shall  net  here- 
after subsequently  be  required  to  pay  a 
second  or  other  initiation  fee  in  order  to 
again  become  a  member  of  that  cr  any  affili- 
ated union. 

Sec,  4,  Any  employee  who  Is  a  member  of 
any  union  and  who  has,  for  any  of  the  rea- 
sons enumerated  in  sections  1  and  2  hereof, 
been  unable  to  meet  any  assessments  cr  the 
payment  of  any  dues  Imposed  by  the  union 
to  which  he  belonged  for  a  period  of  not 
mere  than  6  months,  shall  not.  because  of 
such  inability  or  nonpayment,  be  denied 
membership  in.  or  the  privileges  of,  the 
union  to  which  he  belonged,  provided  he 
m:ets  current  and  subsequent  payments. 

Sec.  5  Any  person  demanding  or  receiving 
any  payment  in  violation  of  this  act  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  Imprisonment  for 
not  mere  than  6  months,  or  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 
OF    MICHlG/.    . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30.  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  year  ago  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment were  telling  American  producers 
and  consumers  that  sugar  supplies  were 
ample  and  that  rumors  concerning  a 
pending  shortage  were  without  basis  of 
fact.  They  were  so  cocksure  of  this  that 
they  arbitrarily  reduced  the  production 
of  continental  beet  and  cane  sugar  16.2 
percent. 

These  assertions,  however,  did  not 
avert  a  claim  of  a  sugar  shortage.  On 
January  18,  1942,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture declared: 

There  Just  won't  be  enough  sugar  for  our 
usual   consumotlon. 

One  week  later  Leon  Henderson  an- 
nounced that  i-ationing  plans  for  this 
important  food  item  were  being  prepared. 

Without  question,  the  administration's 
record  concerning  sugar  makes  even  more 
discouraging  reading  than  its  record  rela- 
tive to  aluminum,  tin,  and  rubber.  If 
there  is  a  sugar  shortage  now,  then  there 
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waa  an   uitt-r   failure   to   ^tt 
clearly:  there  wa^  asioundir  t   a- 
jusafled  overconlidence:  the: 
plefp  failure  to  mtke  adT:';' 
avert  a  shortage.    The  d:  c^  ii: 
at'on  facing  the  country  shou! 
recognzrd.    If  there  ic  no  sup 
now,  then  the  rationing  of  thi 
commodity,  and   the  conseqilf 
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food  producers   i.~  *  lurcly  un 

It  is  evident  that   only   t 
force  of  aroused  public  opin: 
liar  mistakes  relative  to  this 
commodities  be  averted  in 

During  the  last  year  D^ 
Agriculture    and    defense 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  on  th< 
suzar  supplies.     The  enormi 
failure   is  best  disclosed  by 
have  ."said  and  done. 

First.  On  December  13. 
pa:tment  of  Agriculture  anno^r 
domestic    beet-sugar    a^    • 
would  be  reduced  16  2: 
979  000  acres  to  S~    i  lu   i 
to  tills,  the  mainlana  C3.r.t  a: 
drastically  cut. 

Second.  In  his  annual  repo^ 
the   Secretary   of    Agricultur 
that  sugar  is  one  of  our  agric 
ports   which    can    be    produ 
United  States.     In  the  ssame 
states  that  our  situation  from 
point  of  reserve  .supplies  of  i 
ceptionally  strong."   He  furth 
that     "the     sugar     prograrr 
•     •     •     for  the  protection 
sumers"'  and  b'  n^'.-d  ho«-  th 
of  the  evt!-n  .i:r..i    ■:::  .■::  i    v  a 
sugar    had    protected    coui 
farmers  during  the  past  year 

Third.  On  January  22.  is4l.  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  eleased  a 
statement  concerning  the  national  food 
situation  wherein  it  was  stated '• 

Ample  suppli*"?  of  food  ff  r 
sumpUon  are  in  prcspect  for  Uj< 
1941.     •     •     •     Sugar  supplies, 
tie  and  Imported,  are  rfgu!3tr( 
ing  quotas.     Present  prospects 
me.^t;c  and  Insular  producing  ar^a 
supphe.-  lar^e  enough  to  fill  thet 
supplies   in    areas   Irom   which 
Stales  iecu  » -    ■•^  imports   are 
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:  w,os  T)  '  X  Ian  -itiplied  to  hogs,  poultry. 
.i.',ct  da::y  r.. nducts.  Sugar,  however. 
Aas  not  one  of  the  commodities  so  fa- 
•  -'  i  Leon  Henderson  and  Miss  Har- 
;:  ■  Elliott  endorsed  this  program.  In 
making  the  annoiincement,  the  Secre- 
tary stated 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
today  an  expansion  of  the  ever-normal  gran- 
ary program  into  a  food  program  designed 
to  assure  ample  supplies  for  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  and  other  nations 
resl.=iing  aggression.     •     •     • 

■•This  ever-ncrmal  focd  sripply  program 
will,  we  feel,  stimulate  sufBcient  increases  In 
production  to  Insure  that  food  supplies  will 
be  adequate  for  all  needs  here  and  abroad." 
(Press  release  of  the  Depfrtment  of  Agricul- 
ture. April  3.  1941  ) 

SiX'h.  About  2  weeks  latCT.  on  April 
19.  1941,  to  be  exact,  the  Sugar  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced that  it  had  looked  into  the  in- 
ternational situation  and  had  decided 
that  there  was  no  need  for  increasing 
domestic  production.  This  announce- 
ment stated; 

In  view  of  the  developments  in  the  Interna- 
tional situation  and  in  the  sugar  market 
during  recent  months.  oCBclals  hr.d  been 
considering  the  advisability  of  Increasing  1941 
production  allotments,  but  that  because  of 
the  availability  of  large  reserve  stoclcs  In 
seme  of  the  domestic  areas,  as  well  as  in 
nearby  foreign  areas,  it  had  been  decided  to 
maintain  the  allotments  at  their  present 
level  (Press  release  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  April  19,  1941  ) 

Seventh.  A  month  later,  on  May  27, 
1941,  Vice  President  Henrt  A,  Wallace, 
the  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
had  conceived  and  inaugurated  the  ever- 
normal  granary  scheme,  noted  that  there 
is  little  likeliliood  of  "days  without  sugar" 
durin?  this  war  "thanks  to  the  ever- 
normal  granary,"    He  said: 

In  this  war.  thanks  to  the  ever-normal 
eranary  and  the  efBciency  of  modem  farm 
prcduction.  we  can  approach  the  problem 
more  constructively  tlian  dvirtng  the  last  war. 
There  seems  Uttle  Ukeliliood  that  we  shall 
have  meatless  days,  or  days  without  sugar. 
Apparently.  »e  shall  not  have  to  cut  down 
on  our  own  focxl  needs  tn  order  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  a  surplus  to  send  to  our 
friends  across  the  sea.  (Nutrition  and  Na- 
tional Defensf.  U.  S  Department  of  Agricul- 
tui-e,  May  27.  1&41.) 

Eighth.  On  June  21.  1941,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  issued  a  statement 
setting  forth  its  policy  relative  to  sugar 
for  the  duration  of  the  emergency. 
Quota  supplies  would  be  increased  in 
event  consiuners  wished  to  carry  larger 
stocks,  but  no  mention  was  made  of 
steps  actually  being  taken  to  encourage 
an  increase  of  domestic  production.  This 
statemen.  of  policy  called  attention  to 
the  huge  supplies  of  food  that  were  avail- 
able for  consumption.    It  observed: 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  available 
supplies  to  meet  United  States  requirements, 
the  Department  has  already  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  sfurvey  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  on  the  sugar  situation  that  this 
seasons  prodxicticn.  together  with  relatively 
large  carry-over  stocks,  "assures  a  total  supply 
available  •. .,  tae  Ur.ited  States  well  In  excess 
of  the  cur:- :.'   a.a:K.et.ing  quota  and  in  excess 

;  ...-  .:..;  -.on  during  aiiy  year  of  the  past. 
Be<  :""  'r.;s  supply,  there  is  In  prospect  well 
c--"r  A  :r.:lllon  tons  r!  --ic  ^r  .vailable  to  the 


United  States  in  otlier  Western  Hemi'^phcre 
countries."  It  also  pointed  out  that  the 
world  supply  of  sugar  for  the  1940-41  maiket- 
Ing  year  Is  the  largest  supply  on  record. 
(Press  release  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  June  21,  1941.) 

Ninth.  Then  more  than  J  niiiiths 
elapsed  before  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  the  Department's  gen- 
eral over-all  program  to  increase  produc- 
tion during  1942,  But  even  at  this  late 
date  nothing  was  said  about  the  urgent 
need  for  expanding  domestic  sugar  pro- 
duction. In  fact,  certain  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  not  as  yet  made  up  its  mind  what 
it  was  going  to  do  about  domestic  sugar 
producrion.  Inrtead  of  lifting  restric- 
tions outright,  the  announcement  stated 
that  "there  apparently  will  be  no  effec- 
tive limitation  on  domestic  cane  and  beet 
acreages  in  1942."  Why  was  it  only  ap- 
parent? Why  did  they  not  know  for 
certain  at  this  late  date? 

Tenth.  Two  days  after  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  we  were  again  assured  that 
there  were  ample  supplies  of  all  foods. 
For  example,  on  December  9. 1941,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Wickard  said: 

In  the  ever-normal  granary  we  have  stored 
reserves  of  focd.  feed,  and  fiber — the  greatest 
In  our  history. 

On  the  same  date  President  Roosevelt 
said  that — 

At  present  we  shall  not  have  to  curtail  the 
normal  use  of  articles  of  food.  There  is 
encugh  food  today  for  all  of  us  and  enough 
left  over  to  send  to  those  who  are  fighting 
ou  the  same  side  with  us. 

Eleventh.  On  December  12.  1941,  the 
Washington  Post  publishei  a  story  that 
obviously  was  inspired  by  ofiBcials  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  t.o  reassure  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  that  there  was  to  be  no 
sugar  shortage.  This  newspaper  reports 
Gcvemment  oflBcials  as  saying  that — 

Supplier  of  sugar,  the  bulk  of  which  is  ob- 
tained from  offshore  producing  areas,  con- 
tinue ample  for  months  ahead.  •  •  • 
Oificials  conceded  •  •  •  that  the  war  in 
the  Pacific  may  cut  ofl  supplies  from  the 
Philippines.  They  expressed  a  firm  beiiel, 
nevertheless,  that  sufficient  supplies  could 
be  secured  from  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
South  America,  as  well  as  from  domestic 
production  ol  cane  and  beels. 

Tv^-elfth.  On  December  18,  1941,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  issued  an- 
other of  its  periodical  analyses  oi  the 
national  food  situation.  Again  it  was 
observed  that — 

We  have  plenty  (of  food)  for  our  own 
people,  including  the  armed  forces  and 
enotigh  more  to  help  feed  our  allies. 

Concerning  sugar,  this  ofTi  '.  leport 
stated  that^ — 

Some  special  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  assure  us  of  Imports  of  certain  ag- 
ricultural products,  such  as  a  guaranty  of 
space  for  the  Cuban  sugar  quota  to  this 
country. 

Thirteenth.  Then,  toward  thf  pi^i  nf 
the  year,  on  December  27.  1941,    i    M 
Evans,  the  man  who  was  in  charge  of  the 

Agricultwi  tl  A(ij'i.>iii!fr.;   .Adn^in'st  "ation 

for  the  ;j;t,-^t  -'n-fMi  ■►  a:>.  d.-^ur'■(i  i^s  that 
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there  would  be  no  rationine.  bcrause  we 
had  "planned  it  that  wuy  M;  Evans 
is  quoted  in  the  N-  v.  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  December  28,  1J41,  as  having  stated: 
When  the  war  situation  hit,  we  were' pre- 
pared to  handle  the  food  problem  due  to  our 
previous  planning  •  •  •  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United 
S'.ates  and  other  countries  cannot  expect  all 
the  food  that  is  necessary.  There  Is  n--  rea- 
son why  there  should  be  any  rationing  here. 

Fourteenth,  But  in  spite  of  everything 
that  had  been  said  during  the  previous 
year,  on  January  18,  1942,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  announced  the  existence 
of  a  sugar  shortage. 

Fifteenth.  And,  finally,  1  week  later," 
on  January  25.  1942,  Leon  Henderson  an- 
nounced that  rationing  plans  for  sugar 
were  being  drawn  up  and  would  be  put 
into  operation  within  the  next  few 
weeks, 

A  fitting  climax  to  this  record  was  add- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
day  after  Mr,  Henderson  announced  that 
sugar  rationing  was  necessary.  On  Jan- 
uary 26.  1942.  the  Department  released 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture-  for  1941.  Therein  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  observed: 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion is  trying  to  do  now  what  it  has  tried  to 
do  all  along,  namely,  to  assist  farmers  in 
producing  more  of  what  the  country  needs 
and  less  of  what  it  does  not  need.  •  •  • 
Consumers  have  never  gone  short  as  a  result 
of  Agrictiltural  Adjustment  Administration 
programs. 

In  making  this  statement  the  Secre- 
tary must  have  intentionally  overlooked 
the  administration's  policy  toward  do- 
mestic production  of  sugar. 

The  extent  of  the  administration's 
failure  to  foresee  that  a  sugar  shortage 
was  impending  and  to  make  plans  ac- 
cordingly is  best  illustrated  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  extent  of  the  shortage  that 
now  is  said  to  exist  and  will  exist  for 
some  time  to  come.  Normally  this  coun- 
try consumes  annually  approximately 
7.000.000  tons  of  sugar.  In  1940  con- 
sumption was  approximately  6.700.000 
tons  and  in  1941  it  was  7,500.000  tons.  If 
we  are  to  cut  consumption  one-third  be- 
low the  1941  level,  as  announced  by  Leon 
Henderson,  then  consumption  during  the 
next  year  will  be  about  5.000.000  tons. 
This  compares  with  only  5.300  000  tons  of 
sugar  that  can  be  secured  from  all  sources 
of  supply  in  1942,  according  to  current 
estimates.  In  1941  these  ,  ::  -  sources 
supplied  nearly  7,990,000  to:>.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  smaller  inventories  of  domes- 
tic beet  sugar,  this  source  will  provide 
only  1,750,000  tons  in  ?942  compared  with 
1.940,000  tons  in  1941,  the  latter  crop  be- 
ing consumed  in  1942.  This  figure  is  the 
result  of  the  forced  reduction  of  sugar 
production  in  1941.  Domestic  cane  will 
provide  450,000  in  1942.  compared  with 
408,000  tons  in  1941:  Hawaii,  500,000  tons 
as  against  903.000:  Puerto  Rico.  1,100  000 
ton^  compared  with  993,000:  Cuba, 
1.070,000  tons  for  United  States  con- 
sumption compared  with  2,696,000  tons; 
and  other  foreign  countries  only  35.0C0 
tons  in  1942  as  compared  with  190.000 
tons  in  1941.  It  is  expected  that  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  will  provide  just  as  much  in 


1?42  as  in  1941,  that  is,  5,000  tons  and 
tiiai  miscellaneous  sotirces  can  be 
counted  on  for  another  390,000  tons. 

From  the  above  it  is  noted  that  the 
largest  curtailment  is  in  Cuban  sugar. 
The  reduction  from  this  source  will 
amount  to  1,626.000  tons  in  1942.  The 
size  of  this  cut  is  apparent  when  one 
realizes  that  the  total  curtailment  in 
sugar  from  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii 
combined  will  amount  to  only  1,254  000 
tons. 

According  to  the  official  explanation, 
receipts  from  Cuba  will  be  materially  re- 
duced because  of  shipments  to  our  allies 
and  because  there  will  be  a  large  amount 
of  Cuban  sugar  required  in  1942  for  the 
manufacture  of  high-test  molasses  from 
which  alcohol  is  to  be  produced  for  war 
needs.  It  is  said  that  last  year  the 
equivalent  of  mere  than  1,300.000  tons 
of  Cuban  sugar  was  used  for  this  latter 
purpose.  The  fact  that  supplies  from 
Cuba  are  to  be  so  drastically  curtailed  is 
ironical  when  one  recalls  that  every  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  to  increase  domestic  production 
during  the  last  few  years  has  always  been 
met  with  the  charge  that  Cuba  could 
always  supply  our  needs— and  then 
some. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  this  shortage  of  Cuban  sugar  is  the 
speed  with  which  it  developed.  As  al- 
ready noted,  supplies  from  Cuba  for  1942 
were  estimated  at  1,070.000  tons  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1942,  The  1942  C-bi  quota  that 
was  announced  by  the  L). ;  r-iment  of 
Agriculture  on  December  31.  1941,  called 
for  2.297,533  tons.  Consequently  an  im- 
portant question  is.  What  happened  to 
1.227.533  tons  of  1942  sugar  in  the  course 
of  25  days?  As  of  this  date  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  certainly 
knew  or  should  have  known  full  details 
concerning  sugar  supplies  that  would  be 
needed  by  the  Allies  and  the  amount  of 
sugar  that  would  be  diverted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol.  As  noted  above,  one 
major  reason  given  by  the  governmental 
officials  for  the  curtailment  in  supplies 
from  Cuba  was  the  need  for  diverting 
large  supplies  of  Cuban  cane  sugar  to 
the  production  of  molasses  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  industrial  alcohol. 
They  completely  closed  their  eyes  to  ap- 
proximately 1.500.000.000  bushels  of  sur- 
plus grain  raised  on  American  farms 
and  threatening  the  farmers'  market 
for  this  year's  crop,  which  have  been 
available  for  this  purpose  since  before 
the  manufacture  «f  alcohol  from  sugar 
was  begun. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, however,  "less  cane  sugar"  is  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose  in  1942  than  in 
1941  The  January  1942  issue  of  the  Sur- 
vey of  Current  Business,  a  publication  of 
that  Department,  states  that — 

Last  3'ear  Cuba  produced  high-test  molasses 
equivalent  to  1,400,000  tons  of  sugar,  largely 
for  the  United  States,  and  this  year  the  equiv- 
alent of  at  least  1.200,000  tons  of  Cuban  sugar 
is  similarly  needed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  a  single  pound  ' 
of  Cuban  cane  or  other  sugar  "is  needed" 

for  the  production  of  alcohol  for  war  pur-  | 

poses.    The  raw  material  for  all  alcohol  j 


production  necessary  is  contained  in  the 
surplus  grain  I  h.ivf  ni«r  tioned.  The  al- 
location of  1.200  COO  :.  r)^  oi  Cuban  sugar 
for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  is  utterly 
unjustified.  This  sugar  added  to  that  we 
have  from  other  sources  would  com- 
pletely dispose  of  any  excuse  for  ration- 
ing this  commodity. 

For  an  administration  that  contains  so 
many  who  love  to  talk,  there  has  been  an 
amazing  amount  of  silence  concerning 
the  entire  sugar  situation.  This  hesi- 
tancy to  give  full  details  relative  thereto 
has  led  to  much  confusion.  The  confu- 
sion, however,  is  readily  understood  when 
one  considers  the  administrative  maze 
through  which  a  pound  of  sugar  must 
pa.ss  before  it  can  get  from  producer  to 
refiner  to  consumer.  One  writer  has  said 
that  the  confusion  of  Washington  au- 
thority over  sugar  is  almost  indescribable. 
According  to  Harold  Fleming,  writing  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  January 
27   1942: 

There  has  been  confusion  of  authority  and 
slowness  to  act  •  •  •.  The  Department 
of  Agriciilture  is  the  legal  peacetime  author- 
ity in  charge  of  sugar  quotas.  But  the  De- 
partment of  State  had  the  responsibility  for 
initiating  and  putting  through  the  recent 
agreement  for  the  purchase  of  the  entire 
Cuban  crop.  Actual  purchase,  however,  must 
be  made  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
pcration  affiliate,  the  Defense  Supplies  Cor- 
poration. Price  control  is  the  reiponsibility 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  And 
responsibility  for  allocation  of  sugar  to  the 
industry  rested  with  the  old  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management  and  so  presumably  now 
With  the  new  War  Production  Board. 

Last  week  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
caUed  hearings  with  the  refiners  for  the  al- 
location of  the  Cuban  sugar  to  be  bought  by 
the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation.  But  when 
th^  meeting  gathered.  Agriculture  called  it 
off.  referring  the  responsibility  to  the  Sugar 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment. 

Some  idea  of  the  startling  and  amaz- 
ing extent  of  this  confusion  is  found  in 
the  following: 

Cecil  B.  Dickson  of  the  Chicago  Sun. 
in  a  special  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  11,  revealed  that  sugar  stock 
piles  in  the  United  States  had  become 
so  large  that  they  were  embarrassing 
Government  officials  respons:b!e  for  the 
drastic  rationing  of  sugar.  M  D.ckson's 
statement  was  based  on  uata  from  a 
confidential  Government  survey  of  the 
supply  situation  given  to  the  Chicago 
Sun,  The  report,  made  by  an  unnamed 
agency,  shewed  in  detail  that  even  after 
supplying  Russia  with  the  necessary 
amount  of  sugar,  the  total  available  sup- 
ply for  the  United  States  would  be  7.995.- 
000  tons,  compared  with  an  average  an- 
nual consumption  of  6.800,000  tons. 

So  overcrowded  were  warehouses  with 
the  commodity  that  overtures  had  been 
made  to  the  War  Production  Board  by 
eastern  sugar  interests  for  the  construc- 
tion of  warehouses  to  store  the  unex- 
pected surplus,  Dickson  reported.  Rea- 
sons for  the  surplus  were  given  as  un- 
expectedly large  shipments  from  the  West 
Indies  and  Hawaii:  and  the  recent  con- 
version of  distilleries  to  the  prcduction 
of  industrial  alcohol  from  wheat  and 
other  grains  for  the  manufacture  of 
munitions,  especially  smokeless  powder. 
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This  latter  has  redured  by  abn  I  -n  per- 
cent thf^  amount  of  sugar  ori'?in  tliv  csti- 
ma'.ed  by  exp'-rts  to  be  net  dec  for  the 
manufacture  of  industrial  alcoh<|>l. 

Mr.  Dickson  said: 

TThe  situation  new  confrcntm*  tlie  rRticn- 
Ing  advocates  to  one  of  fare  savlisg.  They 
piciH  to  relax  rationing  quc.as  m  August. 
but  are  afraid  to  do  it  now  becai^  of  lea;- 
of  destrcymg  rationing  control 

Two  prints  are  involved  in  ihp  case. 

If  the  relaxation  of  rationing  -ules  was 
contemp'aied  in  June  for  Augu>  by  Gov- 
ernment Cillc  als.  why  could  no  ti^.e  sd- 
min.stration  h^^ve  been  b  g  enou 
mtt  its  error  !mmcd:ateiy  and 
rationing  then?  For  meanwhile 
ton  stated; 


Th  to  sd- 

•clpx  the 

as  Dick- 

Mjlltons  of  d„U.irs"  worth  of  f.od.  iruil.  and 
berries  which  hoi!s«w.ves  us'-.al'.y  cm  icr  the 
rtnter  were   threatened  with   total   Ir^s   t)?- 
r  tte  iationln<  boards  were  ca -rying  ouc 

u.       tnct  oruers  of  Frice  Adminlstj:;tcr  Leon 
henoerson. 

More  than  ever  heme  preser\ing  takes 
on  a  new  importance  Lais  year.  \ith  com 
mere  al  canning  already  curt  iled  and 

d  to  other  purposes,     ^n  honest 
r..  ..  ke  in  ca'culation  m  f'ivor  df  ration 
Ing  of  too  limr.ed  stocks  would  not  hav; 
t  •     .    d,  but  an  attitude  Hhich  re 

t      .  ..ving  cl  politicaifjicss  as  rr.ore 

important  than  il;e  saving  of  "ital  focd 
commodities  should  be  cprsured. 

Tiie  old  familiar  element  of  cuntradic 
tlon  whch  ex  stb  Ic  government  il  report 

c]s.'irly  shown  in  this  c^se 
h    in   Chira?{o    on    Tue^d 
Jur^e  9.  William  A.  N-elander. 
O.  P.  A.  D»iectcr   sUtrd  that 
supply  in  ^srel^ouses  during  M 


In  a 
ly  night. 
A,;sistant 
h?  suc3.r 
.y  was  25 

percent  below  the  average  in  tine  past  5 
y:?ars.  and  that  reports  of  w  i:-ehou<-:s 
bu'^irfT  wlih  susar  were  misleading.  8o 
much  fcr  ♦he  public  statement.  Tae  fol- 
Icwlr.'?  d::y  a  ronf.denlial  G:vcrnment 
report  contradicting  this  st»te.-iient  was 
r  xsc6.  not  through  Govern  nent  cITi- 
c. .  lu:;  ihrcusa  an  accrcd  -:d  news- 
paper reprr.cr.  In  rep  y  to  o  i 'stioninir 
of  the  !  r  su  oCQcial  m  H  elander's 

office  Si' 

Th.Te  ere  .■»me  d^artments  in  t^.e  Govern 
r  t  do  rit  V>«  leve  s^' 

••  and  they  ar^  putti' 
tte   sugar   supply   that   don't 
ours. 

He  did  not.  m  any  care,  r:am 
mrip'y  any  f.jnirss  however.    ; 


.3  ou 
co4'.c.cie   with 


coast  waichcuscs  vrtre  overt^iied.    Par- 


cy. 


5^:et  them. 


fig'ares  in  t.:e  confidential  sur 
Y-U  car.  get  fi^ruxiS  galore — 

Ke  SG-d — 
dependinj  en  whicn  department 

This  is  the  t>-p3  of  govemnehtal  "hcn- 
es;>"  wMch  te  ds  to  c?use  ih    r.ecp^e  to 
1  '  in  a  u'  :nraental 

i--  ...  .  ....  r-OiCcuti.:.  ^.  ...  .  ar.   The 

/m;r:can  people  eie  far  ahi«d  of  the 
G.'.einment  in  their  des.re  to  sacr.iice 
fcr  a  V  ctcry.  Ce.n  they  nc.  thtn.  be 
g.ven  the  facts  on  the  food  s  tue.tion  as 
Will  85  "diticn  i  .at  aflects 

their  c',  -  :  _  ^  .    -   ^.  ? 


names  or 
c  d  d  acl- 


Administrative  bungling  and  confu- 
sion have  also  been  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Government's  handling  of 
the  problem  of  industrial  alcohol.  This 
problem  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  sugar 
problem,  because  Cuban  molasses,  with 
low  sugar  convent,  is  the  normal  raw 
material  from  which  the  bulk  of  our  in- 
dustrial alcchol  has  heretofore  been  pro- 
duced. Industrial  alcchol  is  important 
to  defense,  because  large  quantities  of  it 
are  needed  in  i.he  production  of  smoke- 
less powder.  One  pound  of  powder  re- 
qu  res  about  one-half  pound  of  alcohol; 
there  are  7  pounds  to  the  gallon. 

Whereas  we  inaugurated  cur  defense 
pr.cram  in  May  of  1940  and  in  December 
cf  that  year  gave  our  promise  to  the 
world  that  v/e  would  rapidly  become 
"the  arsenal  of  democracy,"  it  was  not 
until  late  in  1941  that  our  officials 
s'ert^d  to  gf't  t^e  lee.st  bit  concerned 
ebcut  where  they  were  going  to  get  ethjl 
alcchol.  When  they  did  weJce  up.  thry 
fo'.'.nd  they  wsre  short  between  SO.OCO.- 
010  and  lOOCOOOCO  gallons  of  alcohol 
W-ih  the  indu<:try  runn-ng  at  the  then 
capac.iy.  Need  for  this  product  was  ex- 
panding rapidly. 

Confronted  with  this  situation,  the  ad- 
ministration suddenly  found  cut  what 
every  informed  person  has  known  ior  a 
long  time — that  surplus  farm  products 
cculd  and  should  be  used  in  the  produc- 
tion cf  industiial  alcohol,  and  that  rncre 
than  a  billion  busheis  of  grain  were  avail- 
able for  that  purpose.  On  August  13. 
1941.  the  Secretary  of  As;riculture  an- 
nounced that  "he  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration cSered  to  make  20,000,000 
tushelsof  Governm.ent -owned  corn  avail- 
able to  the  War  Department  fcr  the  pro- 
ci'TCtion  of  alcohol  to  be  used  in  the  man- 
Uiaciure  of  munitions.  The  Secretaiy 
stated  that: 

Tae  proposal  appears  to  have  merit  from 
cany  points  of  view.  Using  corn  In  the  man- 
u'":'iure  cf  industrial  alcohol  will  further  the 
r.a  .onal  defense  effcrr  by  making  available 
mere  alcohol  and  by  freeing  tanker  space 
ncrded  for  the  shipment  cf  strategic  n.a- 
terlals.  and  will  also  aid  the  agrlcuUuial  situ- 
p.tion  bv  removlrg  surplus  corn  and  making 
Increa.'-ed  corn-storage  space  available  fcr  the 
1C41  crop.  Feed  grain  sxippli^s  are  mere  tl-ian 
•sulEcicnt  to  meet  rcquireracncs  from  tlie  in- 
creases in  hvestcck.  dai^y.  and  poultry  prc- 
duction   sought    urder   the   focd-for-defea  e 

This  statement  of  the  Department  of 
A'  *       i  that  the  shertace  of 

inL  ...1  fcr  the  cominfr  yee.r. 

the  year  li;i2,  would  be  ah^ut  SOOOO.CCO 
galcns.  a::d  that  20.000.000  burhc''-,  of 
corn  would  make  apprcx  mntely  £0  COO.- 
030  paUoEs  of  alcchol — thus  temporarily 
p.j\.dng  for  the  shortage.  This  would 
ts  the  equivalent  of  the  sarre  atr.ouat  of 
Elcohol  mr.de  ficm  125.CG0.CC0  gallons  cf 
mclirses  and  would  s.-.ve  about  ICO 
tanker  trips  from  Cuba  to  the  United 
Btai.e5, 

It  was  not  until  January  15.  1342.  how- 
ever, that  actual  plans  fcr  the  sale  of 
corn  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  processors  for  the  production  of 
j   alcohol  were  announced  by  the  Depirt- 
'   ment  of  Agriculture,  and  by  this  time 
of5c'als  were  talking  in  terms  of  60  000.- 
I  OCO  instead  of  20.000,000  bushels  of  corn, 


as  they  were  In  August  of  last  year.  T  lis 
much  corn  could  be  turned  into  150  000,- 
000  gallons  of  alcohol,  or  100.000,000  gal- 
lons in  excess  of  the  shortage,  as  esti- 
mated in  August  1941.  They  have  net 
even  now  begun  to  realize  what  the 
demand  for  alcohol  will  be  long  before 
the  wnr  is  ended. 

From  the  evidence  one  can  draw  the 
following  conclusions: 

First.  The  same  lack  of  foresight  has 
been  displayed  by  the  administration  in 
its  handling  of  the  sufiar  situation  as  vns 
the  case  with  aluminum,  tin.  and  rubber. 
Second.  Much  of  the  confusion  which 
surrounds  the  current  sui^ar  situation 
has  resuited  from  the  overlapping  of 
adniinistraiive  responsibility. 

Third.  The  current  sugar  shortage  is 
largely  the  result  of  determination  on 
the  part  of  cQcials  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  increased  domestic 
p.oduc4on  ot  su^or. 

Fourth.  Instead  of  averting  a  cons'om- 
ers"  buying  panic,  actions  tak'n  and 
statements  made  by  Government  oiiat  iais 
and  by  others  in  hi'rh  places  have  aggra- 
vated the  buying  panic. 

Tho.=:e  of  us  interested  in  the  stab^hty 
and  the  development  of  the  Amer  can 
beet-  and  cane-sugar  industries  have 
repeatedly  warned  that  because  of  the 
administration's  frilure  to  provide  an 
expansion  of  this  industry  to  the  point 
where  it  v.'culd  more  nearly  meet  the 
needs  of  our  peop'e  future  wars  would 
bring  us  fuee  to  fuee  with  a  situa'ion 
most  uncomfortable  indeed.  That  situa- 
tion now  confronts  us. 

Sugar,  of  which  we  could,  provided  we 
were  permitted  to  do  so.  produce  enough 
for  cur  every  need,  is  now  rationed  tc  the 
American  peop'e.  Tiie  housewife  is  told 
hew  much  of  th's  valu:ible  food  product 
she  can  buy.  Whether  the  am.ount  the 
giCC3r  lets  her  have  is  sufacient  to  meet 
the  legitimate  needs  of  the  household  is 
a  matter  of  no  great  concern,  I  asstime, 
to  the  bureaucrats  who  hnve  so  badly 
bundled  affairs,  and  who  are  respon  -ible 
for  the  restrictive  un-American  policy 
whch  makes  the  bungling  pcsslb'e. 

Mr.  Speeker,  if  our  experience  drrlng 
the  past  few  years  h?.s  taught  us  any- 
thin?,  it  has  been  the  importance  of 
mehing  ourselves  ieli-suffirient  so  fur  r.s 
the  necessities  of  life  are  ccncemed. 
Al-o,  the  past  yesr  h-^s  breu^ht  mcGt 
sh-^rply  to  our  attent'cn  the  import encs 
of  keeping  ourselves  in  a  position  rt  all 
tiroes  to  meet  our  every  need,  civil  and 
military.  To  do  this,  neeesrarily  we 
must  throvTh  the  science^,  in  coopera- 
tion with  acricnlture  and  indtistry,  either 
prcduee  what  pre  new  Irnown  as  strgteTic 
materials,  or  find  prcper  substitutes  for 
them.  In  other  words,  the  nreeent  policy 
cf  surrendering  to  foreign  prcduc:rs  our 
m-irkets  for  those  products  v/h'ch  w?  ce.n 
Eunplv  for  ourselves  should  ce?,se.  We 
should  follow  the  example  set  for  us  ty 
every  other  nation  in  the  world  w.i  be- 
come .self-.Tj.fncient  at  the  earli'-st  de.te 
possible.  Never  again  should  we  be  com- 
pelled to  meet  an  unexpected  nr.tional 
emergency  without  being  fully  prepared 
succesifully  to  meet  such  emergency.  To 
do  this  we  must  achieve  the  gi'eates'  pos- 
sible self-suiBciency. 


On!)  One  Life  Even  for  Country 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF    ALA3AMA 

m  THE  HOLSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monaay.  August  2,  1942 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American's  dream  is  of  liberty  with  the 
"four  freedoms."  He  is  willing  to  make 
any  possible  sacrifice,  even  to  the  point 
of  hurling  his  machine  and  himself  into 
certain  destruction,  if  in  so  doing  he  feels 
he  is  serving  his  Nation,  is  helping  to 
hasten  the  day  when  his  children  are 
given  a  better  chance  of  security  for  the 
future  life,  or  if  he  feels  that  it  will  tend 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  freedom,  and 
the  security  for  freedom,  that  the  people 
of  our  country  now  enjoy. 

COLIN 

This  is  my  country,  this  is  my  land, 

These  are  the  people  for  whom  I  would  die, 

All  that  I  have  or  hope  to  command 
Upon  the  Al+ar  of  Freedom  now  lie. 

This  is  my  challenge,  this  is  my  call. 

And  this  is  the  day  for  which  I  was  born. 
Now  am  I  ready,  giving  it  all. 

True  to  the  vows  my  fathers  have  sworn. 

Take  you  my  baby,  take  you  my  wife. 

Keep  you  them  happy,  contented  and  free. 

Teach  them  that  giving  the  gift  of  life 
Was  ever  the  price  of  liberty. 

While  Congress  is  working  with  a  pro- 
gram for  the  Nation,  and  while  execu- 
tives and  chief  oflBcers  are  planning  ways 
and  means,  our  men  are  out  there  on  the 
several  fronts  in  a  world  at  war.  following 
the  program  already  begun  Good  men 
are  dying.  We  hope  our  program  is  tiie 
best.  Whatever  it  is  we  have  entered 
into  its  destiny.  Our  hand  is  to  the  stick. 
Let  us  feel,  under  Heaven,  that  the 
counsel  on  which  we  rest  our  highest  and 
greatest  effort  is  safe  from  folly,  sound 
in  sanity,  and  is  based  upon  prudence. 
No  man  has  more  than  one  life  to  give  for 
his  country. 


Pensio!.t-rs   Sl'.ould    Be   AI'oHtcl   To   Ea-ii 
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EXTENSION  OF  1. 

OF 

HON   BERTRAND  W,  GEARHART 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9. 1942 

■?J  C-l^ARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
au'--  -  _.  ii.  R.  5947,  a  bill  to  authorize 
old-age  pensioners  to  have  an  independ- 
ent income  up  to  $25  per  month  without 
in  any  manner  affecting  adversely  their 
pension  privilege,  I  was  gratified  to  see 
an  editorial  in  support  of  my  views  on 
the  subject  in  the  Sacramento  'Calif.) 
Bee  of  June  1  rir.  editorial  whuii  l;it.  r 
appeared  in  the  Modesto  Be-'  ana  ti.e 
Fre.sno  Bee,  other  McCla'.Lhy  t.ubl.ca- 
tions. 


Bfcause  this  timely  editorial  refers  to 
and  discusses  a  subject  which  will  re- 
quire legislative  treatment.  I  ask  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  membership 
that  it  may  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of 

the  CONGRESSION.AL  RECORD. 

The  editorial  follows: 

THE   PENSIONERS  SHOULD   BE  ALLOWED   WORK  ON 
SItE 

Acting  under  orders  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Beard  in  Washington,  the  California 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  some  2  years 
ago  was  compelled  to  suspend  that  part  cf 
the  California  law  which  permitted  old-age 
psnsioners  to  earn  as  much  as  $15  a  month 
by  their  own  personal  efforts,  in  addition  to 
their  pension  payments. 

Governor  Olson  and  other  State  cfficlals, 
who  keenly  felt  the  inji.stice  of  this  ruling. 
made  a  fervent  plea  for  its  modilication,  but 
all  in  vain. 

The  Social  Security  Board  insisted  that, 
under  the  law  as  passed  by  Congress.  Its  hands 
were  tied;  and  that  if  a  pensioner  earned 
any  money,  it  would  have  to  be  subtracted 
from  his  pension.  And  thus  far  Congress  has 
not  seen  fit  to  change  the  law. 

Is  not  the  time  apprcpriate  to  make  a 
concerted  drive  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of 
this  privilege  to  those  in  California  more  than 
66  years  of  age? 

In  the  first  place,  these  people  find  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  spread  their  maximum 
payment  of  $40  a  month  over  the  increased 
cost  of  everything  they  must  buy  and  every 
service  for  which  they  must  pay. 

Food  is  up. 

Rent  is  up. 

Everything  is  up. 

And  so  they  find  themselves  in  the  middle 
of  the  squeeze  play  between  a  small  fixed 
income  and  decreasing  purchasing  power. 

That  is  the  personal  angle  cf  the  matter 
ill  dollars  and  cents,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
greater  enjoyment  these  respected  men  and 
women  would  get  out  of  life  if  able  to  do 
something  which  they  believed  to  be  useful 
as  well  as  remunerative. 

But  there  is  also  the  question  of  the  need 
for  this  labor,  which  premises  to  become 
increasingly  acute. 

W'hy  not  give  the  olc!sters  a  chance  to  feel 
with  the  rest  of  tis  that  they  are  making  a 
real  contribution  to  the  winning  cf  the  war? 

True,  some  of  them  are  incapacitated  or 
in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployables.  But 
there  are  literally  thousands  who  would  wel- 
come the  chance  to  end  their  enforced  idle- 
ness in  order  to  do  their  bit  for  Uncle  Sam. 

To  permit  all  who  want  to  engage  in  em- 
ploym;'nt  which  would  Increase  their  income 
by  $15  a  month  would  help  them  and  help 
the  country  as  well. 

W^hy  not  take  steps  to  get  the  entire  Cali- 
fornia delegation  in  Congress  lined  up  behind 
such  an  amendment? 


The  Ri;:his;  ot  '^^eijro.-s  in  R.:<;j;c(:  io  C-"  i! 
Aopointnu  nts 

EXTENSA 'N   (  r   ;-:i  '■.'A^   PCS 

OF 

F!ON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T-;:yr'av   J:dy  30.  1942 

Ml .  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Negro 
race  in  America  comprises,  roughly 
speaking,  about  one-tenth  of  our  entire 
population.    In  every  war  in  which  our 

coun:;.'.  i.,r-  bten  engaged  Negroes  have 

dent  ;:.L.r  ;..-l  pa;-;  willingly  c.nd  ;.\.::.- 


otically  and  many  of  them  have  con- 
tributed the  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
in  disease-infested  combat  zones  and  on 
the  battlefields.  So  it  is  in  the  present 
crisis,  when  the  issue  at  stake  involves 
the  very  existence  of  our  free  institu- 
tions and  the  preservation  of  liberty,  the 
most  precious  heritage  of  men  on  earth. 
Negroes  are  responding  In  accordance 
with  their  best  traditions.  They  are  ral- 
lying to  the  colors  and  signing  up  at  the 
recruiting  offices  and  their  performance 
in  this  hour  of  the  Nation's  peril  is  praise- 
worthy, indeed. 

It  has  always  been  my  contention — a 
contention  which  I  believe  is  founded  in 
right  and  justice — that  since  Negroes 
offer  their  services  and  their  lives  with- 
out stint  in  the  field  of  military  opera- 
tions when  our  country  is  in  trouble  they 
are  entitled  to  consideration  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  civil  appointments.  Speak- 
ing by  and  large,  if  a  Negro  is  good 
enough  to  die  for  his  country  he  should 
be  considered  good  enough  to  serve  his 
country  in  an  appropriate  civilian  capac- 
ity. He  also  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
military  training  which  Will  enable  him 
to  protect  and  defend  himself  and  to  ac- 
quit him,self  creditably  in  deadly  combat. 
With  this  latter  thought  in  mind  I  intro- 
duced in  the  House  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  first  supplemental  civil  func- 
tions bill  when  that  measure  was  under 
consideration  on  September  23,  1940: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ludlow:  On 
page  10,  after  line  18,  Insert  a  new  paragraph, 
as  follows: 

"No  trainee  under  the  foregoing  appro- 
priations shall  be  discriminated  against  be- 
cause of  sex,  race,  or  color,  and  where  separate 
schools  are  required  by  law  for  separate  popu- 
lation groups,  to  the  extent  needed  for  train- 
ees of  each  such  group,  equitable  provision 
shall  be  made  for  facilities  and  training  of 
like  quality." 

The  amendment  was  adopted  and  it 
became  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Coincident  with  the  vast  wartime  ex- 
pansion of  Government  bureaus  now  go- 
ing on  and  enorm.ous  accretions  to  the 
Government's  civil  personnel,  the  ques- 
tion has  arisen  as  to  whether  Negroes  are 
receiving  a  share  of  the  civil  appoint- 
m.ents  which  might  be  said  rightfully  to 
belong  to  an  element  that  comprises  a 
tenth  of  our  entire  population.  I  have 
raised  the  question  myself  in  my  capac- 
ity as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  by  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House  I  present  for  publication  in  the 
CoNGRESSiCNAL  RECORD  excerpts  of  testi- 
mony on  this  subject  before  our  subcom- 
mittee on  the  first  supplemental  national 
defense  appropriation  bill  for  1943,  when 
Leon  Henderson,  the  Price  Administra- 
tor, and  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Chairman  of 
the  Manpower  Commission,  were  wit- 
nesses. 

These  excerpts  are  as  follows : 

Testimony  taken  before  the  Deficien- 
cies Subcommittee  on  June  11,  1942: 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    NEGEO    POCSONNEL    IN     OFFICE 
OF      PEICE     ADMINISTRATION      OSuANIZATION 

Mr  LuDLOW  It  would  seem  to  be  simple 
Justice  that  so  large  a  part  of  our  popula- 
tion as  the  13,000,000  Negroes  In  this  country 
should  have  representation  in  the  personnel 

^  mmensurate  with  its  importance      Nv    ■  :  e 
:...-    ever   challenged   the   patnotisr.       i    N- 
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war  and  rv'pry  national  crlfls  Ifegrocs  com- 
prise about  one-tenth  of  the  pipulatlon  In 
the  United  States  Is  It  your  thought  that 
in  fllUr.g  pcf^iTious  In  your  crgar  ization  that 
you  give  rfct  gr.ltion  to  that  fact ' 

Mr  HiNDEKSON  We  have.  an<  one  of  the 
things  that  I  am  quite  proud  <  f  Is  a  Ittter 
from  one  of  the  Negro  crganiz;  lions  saying 
that  we  were  in  the  forefront  In  the  reccg- 
liltion  of  Nt^ro  employees  Apd. 
tion.  we  are  vorklng  to  insure 
munlties  that  are  largely  Negit  populated 
that  Negroes  are  appointed  aj  members  on 
the  rauonuig  boards 

I  might  say.  Mr    Ludlow.  I 
fled  that  we  have  done  what   ie  should      I 
can   sav   that    the   Ne^ro  p-rsoi  nel   that   we 
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the  Wasr.lngicn  ct^.ce  has  been 
ght  say  that 
lot  of  people 
who  have   rtver  before   workecl  with   Negro 
personnel. 

Testimony  taken  b?fore  the  Deficien- 
cies Subcommittee  on  June   L2.  1942: 

COMPL.^INTS    Of    CHAIN    STCr.ES'    Pt  ICE    DISCRIMI- 
N.^TiON    Aa^INST    NEGRf  TS 

Mr.  LtroLow.  Certain  Informal  n  has  come 
to  me  that  I  would  like  to  present,  and 
then  I  would  hk?  to  invite  your  crm- 
mcnt.  Seme  Nci-ro  leaders  t?'l  me  that 
they  know  of  their  own  certa  n  knowledge 


that  certain  chain  stores  make 


charging  Negroes  an  Increase  ( i  15  percent 
for  food  ovr  what  they  charge  *lute  people. 

Mr  HFN'DiKaO.v  We  have  n  3t  had  such 
complaints  come  Into  us  so  far  as  I  know 
But  if  theie  is  any  such  case  w?  will  take 
appropriate  iXtlon. 

Mr.  LtnjLow.  These  leaders  jke  apprehen 
sive  that  the  frefzing  of  price  ceilings  will 
freer?  that  discrimination  into  the  price 
ceilings.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
an  awful  outrage  when  we  serd  Negro  men 
to  the  flrmg  line,  to  charge  tl  e:r  people  at 
home  15  percent  more  for  cod  than  is 
charged  otner  people.  No  fair-minded  man 
would  endorse  such  an  outra^ous  discnm 
inatlon. 

Mr  HE?!rEi:srN  ihe  chain  stfcrf  if  it  had  a 
price  m  March  fcr  any  article,  is  new  under 
the  general  maximum  price  rei;  ilalicn.  That 
is  the  limit  which  it  can  charge  If  there  is 
any  attempt  at  ail  to  chaige  .  higher  price 
then  we  will  take  appropriate  action  in  the 
matter 

Mr  Lrp-cw  Hnve  you  heari  of  any  such 
dlscr.mination  at  ali'  I  am  spej.King  now  o(  a 
d^'iiberate  discrimination  ags  mst  Negroes. 
That  is  tho  charge. 

Mr.  HzNDE  .&CN  No.  sir;  I  ha'^e  not  heard  of 
any  such  thir.g. 

Mr.  Ln>Low  And  not  In  an|  place  in  the 
CDuntrj? 

Mr  Hendkeson  No.  sir  I  ri.-.k  it  may  tie 
that  there  are  some  stores  in  N<t?ro  comrauni 
ties  which  custcm.arily  charge  higher  prices. 
Just  as  you  would  And  that  i:i  some  of  the 
Washington  stores  the  prices  w  11  vary  accord 
ing  to  the  locality  Those  prices  are  trozen 
as  of  March 

Mr  LCDiow  If  there  be  such 
would  there  not  be  clanger  thcte  as  to  a  per 
manent  discriminatory  price  under  ycur  freez 
lag  situation:  that  Is.  unless 
them? 

Mr    Henderson    Ihat  is  corirct 
find  discr.mmation  of  any  k 
dertake  'o  eliminat<f  it. 


NTCSO   PTSSONNEL    IN   PWCE- 

Mr  Ltn)Low.  They  say  that 
some  Negro  Inspectors  t^"•• 
th"?e  discnminatlcns  w:':  : 
What  have  you  to  say  as  to  t 
wonder  If  you  can  po  so  far 
there  might  Vif-  ;;  ::.--xl  ^^ 
spect-i^rs  It  s.i::.^  •  :r>  nr 
susteestion. 
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a  practice  of 


discrimination 


you  uufrecze 


If  we  do 

will  un- 


serving on  boards  or  with  boards  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  district  offices  that  we  will 
undertake  to  select  personnel  who  have  the 
confidence  of  the  people  tn  those  neighbor- 
hoods. I  think  we  wdl  be  employing  Negro 
inspectors  under  the  Instructions  that  I  have 
given  to  our  personnel  people. 

Mr.  Ltn)LOW.  Can  you  give  us  the  number 
of  Negroes  by  States  in  the  local  price  and 
rationing  boards  that  have  been  appointed 
already? 

Mr.  HENDET-.SON.  No.  sir:  I  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  LtnjLow.  Can  that  be  furnished  for  the 
record .' 

Mr.  Henderson  We  do  not  have  It  by  race. 
Mr   Lotlow. 

Testimony  taken  before  the  Daflcien- 
cies  Subcommitce  on  June  16. 1942: 

NEiaHO   MANPOWEB  SERVICE 

Mr.  LtJDUJv/.  I  notice  ycu  have  a  set-up  of 
Negro  manpower  service.  With  15  pers. ^ns, 
vuh  salaries  of  $36,960.  One  of  the  purposes 
stated  in  the  justificaticn  is  the  investigation 
and  adjustment  of  complaintB  involving  dis- 
crimination or  failure  to  utilize  to  the  fullest 
extent  available  Negro  manpower  or  to  extend 
training  privileges  to  Negroes.  Several  Ke:;ro 
leadeis  have  told  me  that  they  d;d  not  think 
the  Negroes  were  getting  the  advantages  of 
training  that  they  should  have,  that  there 
is  a  rac*al  discrimination  still  existing.  I 
wonder  if  you  have  gone  into  that. 

Governor  McNt.TT.  Yes.  I  ran  into  it  head- 
on.  as  a  matter  of  fact.  What  happened  was 
this.  We  were  cognizant  of  this  problem. 
Th?  employer  would  say  "We  will  not  take  the 
applicant  because  he  has  not  been  trained." 
Tiiose  in  the  training  program  would  say: 
"We  will  no'  take  the  applicant  because  the 
employer  will  not  take  him."  It  was  a  vici<  us 
circle.  The  way  we  broke  it  was  to  force  the 
training  cf  Kecrroes.  Then  there  was  no  excuse 
on  the  .'ide  c-  the  employer.  We  are  endeavor- 
ing, and  we  will  continue  to  do  so.  to  see  that 
the  preJuJlce  is  eliminated  and  that  the  em- 
ployers will  accept  his  labor.  We  are  also  at- 
tempting to  provide  within  the  limits  of  our 
facilities  the  opportunity  for  training. 
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[;G^^.  A!JGUSTiN£  B.  Ki^lLLi 

7    PENNSTLVANl.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3,  1942 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  radio  address  delivered 
by  Laurence  R.  Melton,  national  com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-first 
annual  State  convention  of  the  Ohio  De- 
partment of  the  D.  A.  V.  It  is  a  timely 
statement,  well  suited  for  the  present 
day.  The  most  patriotic  thing  any  or  all 
of  U5  should  do  is  to  build  up  morale  at 
home.  The  morale  of  people  at  home  is 
closely  reflected  in  the  .  morale  of  the 
armed  forces. 

The  address  follows: 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  sp>eak  over 
the  Mutual  network  to  my  comrades  and  to 
my  fellow  citizens  about  America  at  war. 

America  is  no  longer  at  the  crossroads, 
hesitating  and  wondering  what  course  to 
take  America  has  made  her  decision.  Her 
people  are  again  actively  arrayed  against 
criminally  savage  forces.    America  Is  at  war, 


and  her  sons  are  again  in  uniform  in  almost 
every  corner  of  the  world.  America  is  not 
on  the  defensive,  but  America  Is  s  riking 
with  full  fury  against  her  enemies.  America 
has  but  one  avowed  purpose,  to  vin  this  war. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  the  armed  forces 
of  this  country  there  are  hundred:;,  yes. 
thousands,  of  yovmg  men  who  are  the  sons 
01  my  comrades  of  World  War  No.  1.  It  is 
gratifying  to  hear  them  say.  "'My  dad  was  in 
the  last  war  and  I  hope  I  will  be  as  ijood  a 
scltUer  as  he  was." 

From  the  days 'of  our  return  fror..  the 
battlefields  of  France,  we  have  tried  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  this  ^icuntry  of  the  need 
for  proper  and  adequate  national  daletibe. 
We  hated  war  then,  as  we  hate  it  new.  but 
we  love  liberty  and  freedom  more  thin  Ufa 
itself.  We  had  learned  through  sad  experi- 
ence how  cruel  and  unfair  It  was  to  place  un- 
trained men  into  combat  against  mere  ex- 
perienced and  better  equipped  forces  Our 
pleas  for  preparedness  were  disregarded.  We 
can  forget  all  of  this  if  America  w.ll  now 
give  us  her  attention  and  listen  to  the  mes- 
sage of  America's  wartime  disabled. 

Our  message  is  again  a  warning.  Th.is  time 
it  is  an  all-out  alarm.  There  is  no  t.me  for 
debate  Our  message  is  to  all  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  America  is  at  war.  She  is 
at  war  with  the  most  dangerous  opponents 
ever  faced  by  any  nation  in  ail  history. 
America  is  at  war  against  forces  which  aim 
to  destroy  the  freedoms  established  by  our 
lorcfathers  and  for  whiCh  thousancis  have 
died.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
pcr.ple  of  America  that  the  armed  forces  have 
the  situation  well  in  hand.  It  isn't  so,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  battle  Is  not  car- 
ried against  our  i  med  forces  alone.  Instead 
it  is  earned  against  the  unarmed,  the  sick, 
the  weak,  and  the  helpless.  Women  and 
children  may  fall  victims  without  notice. 
Therefore  each  one  of  us  must  ask  ourselves, 
"What  am  I  doing  to  help  win  this  wur?  ' 

The  men  in  our  armed  forces  have  aleady 
proven  that  they  are  willing  to  give  up  their 
very  lives  to  keep  the  enemy  out  of  America. 
From  Alaska  to  Africa,  from  Iceland  to  Asia, 
on  the  land,  on  the  sea.  and  in  the  air.  our 
gallant  soldiers  and  sailors  and  marines  are 
proving  tl^eir  determination  to  destroy  the 
enemies  of  our  civilization  and  of  ou  •  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

Any  good  soldier  knows  that  if  the  morale 
of  the  troops  Is  high  the  battle  is  half  won. 
Good  food,  proper  training,  good  equipment, 
the  best  of  arms  and  ammunition  is  all  very 
important  and  neces.sary.  but  it  doesn't  add 
up  to  what  brings  about  victories,  unless  there 
is  also  high  morale.  What  is  this  thirg 
called  morale?  The  dictionary  defines  it  as 
courage,  zeal,  hope,  confidence,  determina- 
tion. It  Is  the  spirit  of  the  men  that  wins 
battles.  If  men  and  women  of  our  armed 
forces,  facing  the  enemy  on  a  dozer,  battle- 
fields in  a  dozen  places  around  the  v.orld, 
know  that  the  people  at  home  believe  in 
them  and  in  the  cause  for  which  they  are 
asked  to  give  up  their  very  lives,  then  their 
moiale  will  remain  Ligh.  If  the  bojs  in  our 
armed  forces  know  that  the  citizens  back 
home  are  cheerfully  accepting  reculations 
which  deprive  them  of  what  they  u^ed  to 
think  were  necessities:  If  they  know  that 
hoarding  is  not  even  indulged  in,  or  toler- 
ated; If  they  feel  sure  that  there  Is  a  will- 
ingness to  make  snrriflces  almcst  as  great  as 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  make,  i.hen  the 
American  soldier  will  tight  and  will  win. 

The  man  in  uniform  has  a  right  to  know 
that  his  loved  ones  at  home  are  being  prrp- 
erly  cared  for  and  protected  by  thc;e  whom 
he  Is  defending.  He  has  the  right  to  know 
that  great  fortunes  are  not  being  made  by 
big  war  contracts,  that  the  men  In  great  fac- 
tories producing  his  weapons  of  war  are  not 
letting  him  down,  while  he  is  away  fighting 
24  hours  a  day.  In  the  Tropics,  or  or.  the  hot 
desert  sand  of  Africa,  or  on  or  under  the  sea, 
or  flying  America's  bomber  and  fighter  planes 
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to  victory.  He  has  the  right  to  believe  and 
to  know  that  the  saboteur,  the  seditionist, 
and  the  traitor  are  being  eliminated. 

If  we  at  home  do  our  part  In  bringing  these 
things  about,  cur  armed  forces  will  mea5ure 
up  to  every  tradition  that  has  been  handed 
down  to  them.  They  have  the  courage  and 
we  at  home  can,  by  our  conduct,  give  them 

the  hope,  confidence,  and  zeal— the  morale 

that  brings  victories. 

The  man  in  uniform  knows  that  he  is 
serving  under  his  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Don't  you 
think  that  the  man  in  uniform  will  prove 
himself  a  better  soldier  and  a  better  fighter 
if  he  knows  that  his  neighbors  and  friends 
back  home — the  people  he  is  fighting  for— 
are  showing  the  same  loyalty,  and  giving  the 
sam?  support,  to  our  Commander  in  Chief  as 
is  expected  of  him?  America  is  at  war.  and 
that  means  all  of  America.  The  life  of  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  America,  and  those 
yet  unborn,  is  being  affected  by  this  war. 
Everything  we  love  and  hold  dear  is  hanging 
in  the  balance. 

In  the  past  America  has  faced  great  catas- 
trcphles  with  courage  and  action.  Wars, 
fires,  flooeis,  and  earthquakes  have  struck  at 
our  people.  Sacrifice  was  needed  in  each  in- 
stance. Never  have  we  shirked  our  responsi- 
bilities in  war  or  in  peace.  Can  we  do  less 
now?  No  greater  test  than  this  war  for  free- 
dom has  ever  faced  this  Nation.  E>estructive 
forces  so  great  as  to  be  almost  unbelievable 
are  pledged  to  destroy  or  enslave  us.  We  are 
meeting  the  situation  bravely,  but  we  have 
not  done  enough.  America  is  at  war.  We 
can  all  work  longer,  faster,  better.  We  can 
all  buy  more  War  bonds. 

No  task  is  too  insignificant  if  it  be  helpful 
In  winning  this  war.  Even  though  we  may 
not  be  called  into  uniform  of  our  country 
because  of  age  or  disability,  we  should  all 
offer  our  services  in  the  great  civilian  army 
behind  our  armed  forces.  Let  us  be  prepared 
for  anything  that  this  war  might  bring  to 
our  homes.  By  our  humble  efforts  behind 
the  lines  we  can  again  assure  the  men  on 
the  front  lines  that  everything  possible  is 
being  done  to  protect  his  loved  ones  at  home. 

I  am  glad  to  announce  to  the  mothers, 
wives,  and  sweethearts  of  the  boys  who  have 
marched  away  to  war  that  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  is  pledged  to  help  these  men 
and  to  assist  their  dependents.  Recently, 
Congress  authorized  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  as  a  congressionally  incorporated 
organization,  to  extend  membership  to  any 
citizen  who  has  been  wounded  or  gassed,  or 
disabled  while  serving  in  our  armed  forces 
during  any  war. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  hope  that 
none  of  our  boys  will  return  with  any  dis- 
ability, thus  to  become  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  the  Disabled  Am.crican  Veterans.  But, 
this  is  war.  You  have  already  read  the  cas- 
ualty lists  appearing  In  the  papers  of  almost 
every  town  and  village  and  hamlet  of  the 
land.  Well,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing some  of  our  great  Army  hospitals  where 
men  from  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Coral  Sea,  Bataan, 
and  Midway  lay  on  beds  of  pain.  The  spirit 
of  these  men,  their  cheerfulness,  their  ex- 
pressions of  hope  and  desire  to  get  back  into 
action,  is  inspiring  indeed.  I  wish  that  every 
man  and  woman  in  America  would  visit  them. 
I  am  sure  that  further  pleas  from  our  Presi- 
dent and  other  officials  for  continued  and 
further  sacrifice  to  win  this  war  would  then 
be  unnecessary. 

On  the  return  of  America's  disabled  to  civil 
life,  they  will  find,  in  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  a  group  of  men  pledged  to  protect 
their  interests  and  the  interests  of  their  de- 
pendents. Qualified  men  will  handle  their 
claims  and  in  the  great  hospitals  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  their  wounds  and  dis- 
abilities win  be  cared  for. 

America  is  at  war.  This  fact  faced  our 
national  executive  committee,  which  met  this 
week  in  Cincinnati.    As  a  result  of  their  de- 
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liberations,  we  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  the  President  cf  the  United  States;  and  I 
quote: 

"Devoutly  desiring  to  contribute  its  utmost 
to  America's  all-out  war  effort,  the  national 
executive  committee,  in  meeting  today, 
unanimously  decided  to  post^one  the  1942 
national  convention  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  pending  its  future  reevaluatlon 
of  the  war  situation  and  also  urged  that  all 
other  national  orgauizat  ins  do  likewise." 

The  response  of  the  W.iite  House  received 
from  Stephen  Early.  Secretai-y  to  the  Presi- 
dent, is  very  gratifying  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.    I  quote: 

"Please  accept  the  President's  thanks  for 
your  telegram  of  July  23.  informing  him  of 
the  unanimous  action  of  the  national  exec- 
utive committee  in  postponing  the  1942 
national  convention  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  This  patriotic  acticn  In  the 
interest  of  war  conservation  is  most  encour- 
aging to  the  President.  It  reflects  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  that  will  win  this  war." 

We  are  at  war!  Again  America  lays  on 
the  altar  of  liberty  "our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor." 

"God  give  us  men!    A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 
ready  hands     •     •     •." 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE^!ARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  FITZGER.iVLD 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3,  1942 

Mr.  FITZGERAI.I)  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  cxicnd  my  I'emarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
preliminary  report  of  the  unofficial  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  to  investigate  the  fuel 
oil,  gasoline,  and  rubber  supply,  July  31. 
1942: 

The  purpose  of  this  preliminary  report  Is 
to  present  the  facts,  findings,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  of  this  committee  on 
the  petroleum  supply  situation  as  it  con- 
cerns the  eastern  seaboard,  otherwise  known 
as  district  No.  1,  as  follows: 

A.  Residual  or  industrial  oil. 

B.  Domestic  heating  oil. 

C.  Gasoline. 

This  committee  was  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  true  picture  of  the  pres- 
ent gasoline,  oil,  and  rubber  situation  in 
order  to  clear  up  the  confusion  brought  about 
by  many  conflicting  and  contradictory  state- 
ments that  have  been  issued  by  the  several 
governmental  agencies  Interested  In  the 
problem  of  shortages.  The  report  on  the 
rubber  phase  of  this  Investigation  will  be 
made  at  a  later  date.  It  is  the  committee's 
purpose  to  give  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  a  true  picture  of  the 
facts. 

Tlie  committee,  after  due  hearing,  finds 
the  following  facts: 

1.  The  petroleum  problem  of  the  east  coast 
is  not  merely  one  of  gasoline  shortage,  but 
also  includes  a  shortage  of  light  fuel  oil  used 
for  domestic  heating,  plus  heavy  fuel  oil  used 
for  institutional  heating  and  war  industry 
heat  and  power. 

2.  That  at  the  present  time  17  Eastern 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  aie  ra- 


tioned for  petroleum  products,  while  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Nation  is  not  so  rationed. 

3.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  95  per- 
cent of  all  petroleum  products  were  trans- 
ported by  ocean  tankers.  Submarine  warfare 
has  reduced  this  to  a  minimum.  Practically 
all  transportation  is  now  overland,  so-called 
and  under  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion. This  committee  believe  this  agency  has 
attained  the  ultimate  under  existiue  condi- 
tions. 

4.  That  there  is  a  dispute  between,  or 
among,  the  various  agencies  of  Government  as 
to  Whether  or  not  the  supply  of  petroleum 
products  is  sufficient  for  the  entire  needs  of 
the  Nation  or  whether  there  Is  actually  a 
shortage  of  petroleum  products  at  this  time. 

5.  That  the  evidence  shows  that  there  ex- 
ists five  bottlenecks  in  the  petroleum  prob- 
lem, as  follows: 

A.  Lack  of  transportation  facilities. 

B.  Price  differential  between  Texas  oil  and 
Mid-Continental  oil. 

C.  Lack  of  stirplus  petroleum  supplies  In 
Great  Lake  ports  for  reshipment  to  the  east- 
ern seaboard. 

D.  Absence  of  rationing  in  the  remainder  of 
the  continental  United  States. 

E.  Lack  of  strategic  materials  for  new 
equipment. 

6.  That  the  evidence  shows  amazing  con- 
flicts in  the  views,  opinions,  and  delegated 
authority  to  the  various  governmental  agen- 
cies charged  with  the  expeditious  solution  of 
this  problem. 

7.  That  it  is  variously  estimated  that  the 
petroleum  shortage  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
Is  between  200.000  and  300.000  barrels  per 
day  and  this  figure  may  be  increased  con- 
siderably during  the  winter  months. 

8.  That  ulstrict   No.   2,   consisting  of   the 
.    Midwestern  States,  consumes  900.000  barrels 

of  petroleum  per  day.  Its  production  Is  In 
excess  of  1.000.000  barrels  per  day.  Through 
the  immediate  extension  of  rationing,  over 
250,000  barrels  a  day  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  east  coast  by  a  25-percent  cur- 
tailment of  consumption  in  district  No.  2. 

9.  That  the  Government  policy  through 
Instruction  and  advertising  to  convert  oil 
burners  to  coal  burners  wherever  possible 
has  met  with  a  marked  degree  of  success. 

10.  That  the  evidence  shows  considerable 
bootlegging  of  gasoline  has  taken  place  In 
district  No.  1. 

11.  That  equipment  for  the  transportation 
of  these  products  through  the  Great  Lakes 
routes  and  barge  canals  is  lying  idle  and 
unused.  That  the  Government  has  not  taken 
advantage  of  all  the  facilities  available  for 
transportation  of  petroleum  products  through 
the  Great  Lakes.  New  York  Ship  Canal,  Hud- 
son River,  and  Long  Island  Sound. 

12.  That  testimony  was  given  this  com- 
mittee that  while  the  normal  consumption 
of  petroleum  products  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board was  1.700.000  barrels  per  day.  only 
1.000.000  barrels  per  day  will  be  avaUable 
after  all  pipe  lines  and  other  projects  now 
being  built  are  completed. 

13.  That  pipe  lines  are  being  reversed  by 
Government  agencies  so  that  a  flow  of  petro- 
leum products  will  carry  the  product  from 
the  West  to  the  Ea.st.  and  that  a  24-lnch 
pipe  line  is  being  constructed  from  Texas  to 
Illinois,  to  be  completed  by  about  December 
1,  and  that  additional  pipe  lines  are  being 
constructed  as  rapidly  as  priorities  can  be 
obtained  for  the  steel  pipe. 

14.  That  the  policies  controlling  the  entire 
petroleum  set-up  at  the  present  time  are 
under  several  and  various  agencies,  such  as 
rationing  price  control,  transportation,  and 
Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator,  often  pulling 
in  opposite  directioios  and  often  in  utter  dis- 
agreement. 

15.  That  public  transportation  facilities 
which  in  the  past  have  carried  only  20  percent 
of  the  load  are  not  adequate  to  carry  war 
workers  to  their  places  of  employment,  and 
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seriously  Interferes  with  the  orderly  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  a  strict  enforcement 
program  oe  inaugurated  at  once  and  that 
penalties  by  v  ay  of  fines  and  Jail  sentences 
be  imposed  in  all  caaes  of  Intentional  viola- 
tion. 

Tlie  committee  further  recommends  that 
all  ships  and  barges  not  now  belr.g  utilized 
and  having  a  capacity  estimated  at  132.000 
barrels  be  put  into  service  immediately. 

The  committee  further  believes  that  the 
public  should  be  Informed  that,  even  with  the 
utilizatlcn  of  all  transportation  facilities  now 
in  existence  and  in  the  process  cf  construc- 
ttcn.  there  uiU  still  remain  a  shortage  of 
petroleum  products  along  the  eastern  sca- 
b'-ard  during  the  coming  vnnter.  but  that  by 
taku-.g  advantage  of  all  available  meihcds 
this  situation  will  be  considerably  alleviated, 
and  remove  to  some  degree  the  threat  of  suf- 
fer.ng,  oiseas?,  and  the  break-down  cf  our 
industrial  war  effort. 

The  committee  is  pleased  to  learn  that 
sinc3  the  institution  of  its  hearings,  higher 
priority  ratings  have  been  granted  for  the 
laying  of  pipe  lines,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  pipe  lines  will  be  completed  before 
the  onset  of  the  coming  winter.  One  factor 
which  no  one  can  determine  is  the  tyi  e  of 
wipter  we  will  experience  along  the  eastern 
se  I  board  thl.s  year.  The  more  ssvere  the  win- 
ter, the  greater  the  hardship. 

Will  am  J.  Fitzgerald,  chairman:  Fred 
A  Hartley.  Jr.  vice  chairman; 
Thomas  J.  Lane;  Pchr  G.  Holmes; 
John  E.  Fogarty;  William  T  Pheil- 
fer;  Elmer  H.  Wene;  Margr.rct 
Chrse  Smith;  Aime  J.  Forand; 
Joaeph  E.  Talbot. 
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Monday.  July  27,  1942 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  permission  granted  me  to 
ex:end  my  remarks,  I  include  herein 
some  editorial  comment  from  Michigan 
publishers  concerning  a  biil  recently 
passed  by  the  Congress  providing  family 
allowances  to  be  made  to  the  dependents 
cf  enlisted  men.  These  editorials  are 
sharply  critical  of  Congress  on  the 
ground  that  its  action  in  providing  that 
no  payments  shall  be  m?.de  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries before  November  1.  1942.  is 
prompted  solely  by  political  and  self- 
servin?  m.otives. 

Such  thought  mJght  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  some  Members  of  Congress,  I 
am  sure  that  this  was  not  the  general 
rule,  however.  The  bill  was  considered 
by  the  Military  Aflf.urs  Committee  and, 
as  h-^s  been  stated  on  the  flocr,  the  No- 
vember 1  dat€  was  fixed  because  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  recommended  that  date, 
I  hope  there  was  no  such  sinister  mo- 
tive In  the  mind  cl  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress when  he  voted  aid  and  succor  to 
the  dependents  of  our  fighting  men. 
Certainly  ao  such  thought  ever  occurred 
to  me. 
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It  is  true  that  the  Congress  has  be- 
come pretty  much  accustomed  cf  late 
to  following  the  requests,  advice,  and 
judgment  of  the  military  departments 
of  the  GovtTiment  in  the  passing  of  leg- 
islation having  to  do  with  the  war.  If 
the  Congress  did  place  the  pay  day  of 
these  food  checks  immediately  before 
election  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
upon  the  recipients  that  Members  of 
Congress  were  responsible  for  the  gen- 
erosity of  our  Government,  then  such 
action  is  despicable  and  no  editorial 
writer  can  place  too  many  adjectives 
before  the  name  of  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress so  minded. 

In  recent  years  I  have  condemned  from 
this  floor  the  payment  of  A.  A.  A.  farm 
benefit  checks,  of  W.  P.  A.  checks,  relief 
checks,  and  the  distribution  of  Red  Cross 
and  relief  food  and  clothing  immediately 
preceding  elcclion,  and  in  some  instances 
even  on  the  morning  of  election  day. 
Such  action  can  truthfully  be  condemned 
as  playing  politics.  If  the  payment  of 
these  family  allowances  comes  in  such 
a  category,  then  these  editorial  writers 
are  entire'v  correct.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  in  charge  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  ask  thai  Novem- 
ber 1  be  fixed  as  the  date  of  payment, 
then  possibly  some  of  these  editorials 
are  not  justified.  If  these  payments  can 
possibly  be  made  before  November  1, 
1942.  a  law  compelling  surh  pavments 
should  be  enacted  at  once. 

The  E)etroit,  Mich..  Free  Press,  which 
has  been  most  critical  of  the  Congress, 
says: 

MORE  CHBAP   POLITICS 

'Any  allowances  which  accrue  under  this 
title  before  Novenber  1,  1S42,  sl.all  net  be 
aciu^'ly  paid  untU  rfter  November  1.  1942." 

Tucked  away  in  the  act  auiliori^ing  sub- 
sistence allow:inces  to  the  families  of  men  in 
the  armed  forces  this  unobtrtisive  statement 
is  one  more  index  of  the  politics-first  attitude 
of  Congress. 

It  was  gener  illy  overlooked,  when  the  law 
wa«  enacted.  Ui  the  national  approbation  for 
a  Job  that  seemed  to  be  well  done.  But  one 
group  knew  only  too  well  it  was  there — the 
home-front  dependents  for  whom  the  bill 
was  designed.  They  knew  because  the  law 
remained  Inoperative:  they  waited  through 
June;  they  waited  through  July;  they  r.ust 
wait  through  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber before  they  receive  any  benefit  therefrom. 

Why?  Two  reasons  given  for  this  restric- 
tion are  that  there  must  be  time  to  set  up 
the  necessary  machinery  and  that  applicants' 
eligibility  must  be  checked.  Neither  is  valid. 
The  iaw  states  that  class  A  dependents — wives 
and  children — require  only  a  marriage  certifi- 
cate or  similar  proof  in  order  to  qualify; 
only  c!r.ss-B  dependents — other  than  wives 
and  children — require  Investigation.  As  for 
"machinery,"  when  has  the  better  part  of 
5  months  been  required  to  set  up  a  new 
bureau  that  the  politicos  wanted  badly 
enough? 

T"ne  only  answer  is  politics — cheap,  vote- 
snatching  politics.  Tlie  reasoning  Is  that 
grateful  beneficiaries  will  remember  their 
congressional  friends  more  vividly  if  payment 
of  arrearage  is  handed  over  In  a  lump  sum 
Just  before  the  November  3  election. 

Only  one  voice  was  raided  in  Congress 
against  the  long  delay,  and  the  proposal  made 
then  was  simply  to  cut  the  time  in  half.  For 
the  rest  the  Congressional  Record  contains 
prage  after  page  of  s-ppirg-wet  prose  shed  In 
sympathy  for  the  beneficiaries — for  use  In 
campaigns. 
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If  the  excuse  is  given  that  most  Members 
weren't  aware  of  the  qualifying  sentence,  that 
is  the  worst  of  any.  When  wa.s  blindness  a 
qualification  for  Congress?  If  this  mis- 
chievous political  jape — of  a  piece  with  pen- 
sions and  X  cards — boomerangs  upon  its  per- 
petrators next  November,  it  wUl  be  no  more 
than  Congress  asked  for. 

The  Monroe  'Mich.)  Evening  News, 
which  is  extremely  critical  of  the  Con- 
gress, says : 

VANDENBEEC    ACTS 

Early  this  week  Paul  Mallon.  reluming  to 
a  subject  on  which  he  had  previously  dwelt  at 
some  length,  disclosed  that  nobody  but  Con- 
gress itself  was  to  hiame  for  the  political  she- 
nanigan by  which  all  service  mens  depend- 
ent benefits  will  be  paid  a  day  or  two  before 
the  November  election. 

Everybody  from  the  White  House  to  the 
War  Department  had  been  given  the  blame 
for  setting  the  date  of  first  payments  on  or 
after  November  1,  involving,  in  many  cases,  a 
wait  of  6  months  before  soldiers'  families 
would  get  any  money.  But  by  the  simple 
process  of  readln;j  the  full  text  of  the  con- 
gressional enactment,  something  that  is  done 
all  too  seldom  in  Washington,  Mr.  Mallon 
discovered  the  real  culprit. 

In  the  bill  itse'f,  as  drafted  in  committee 
and  passed  by  both  Houses,  he  found  this 
clause: 

"Any  allowances  «hich  accrue  under  this 
title  for  the  period  preceding  November  1, 
1942.  shall  not  be  actually  paid  untU  after 
November  1.  1942." 

Thus  was  Congress  caught  once  more  in  a 
purely  political  mo\e,  one  in  this  case  that 
not  only  will  cause  great  hardship  in  numbers 
of  families  cf  men  in  the  armed  forces  but  will 
surely  create  widespread  resentment.  Con- 
gress has  yet  to  learn  that  the  people  want  the 
war  fought,  and  tegard  any  manifestation  of 
politics  now  as  detrimental  to  that  business. 

Obviously,  In  regard  to  the  Dependency  Act, 
few  Congressmen  ever  bother  to  read  the  text 
of  legislation  not  handled  in  their  own  com- 
mittees. Some  members  in  the  committee 
handling  this  bill  put  over  a  fast  one.  but  the 
blame  justly  rests  en  all  Congressmen.  So 
far  only  one  Member  has  had  the  courage  to 
attempt  to  correct  ine  abuse.  He  is  Senator 
Vandeneerg,  of  Michigan. 

Frankly  admitti'i^  that  he  had  not  known 
the  politics  clause  was  in  the  act  as  passed, 
Senator  VANDENEfnc  has  moved  to  introduce 
a  measure  to  repeal  it  He  is  thereby  pre- 
senting his  fellow  Congressmen  with  an  op- 
portunity to  nrove  th°ir  sincerity  by  voting 
to  eliminate  this  restriction  on  the  payments, 
timed  to  make  them  coincide  with  the  elec- 
tion. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  now  that  Congress  does 
not  dodge  its  re?pcnsibility  by  avoiding  a 
recoid  vote  on  the  Vandenberg  repealer. 
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OF    MASSACHUSETT' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

lionday,  August  3,  1942 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr.  Sp?akcr,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  editoiiai  from  the  Worcester 


<Mass  )    Sunday  Telegram   of  July   26 
1942: 

CONFL-SICNS     IN     WASHINGTON     MAT     ENDANGER 
THE  WORLD 

If  the  American  spirit  can  survive  the 
frustiation  it  must  feel  as  it  contemplates 
the  present  Government  in  Washington,  it  is 
indestructible.  The  sense  of  superiority  we 
feel,  when  we  accuse  the  British  of  mud- 
dling tlirough.  is  one  of  the  historic  ironies 
of  all  time.  Not  only  can  nobody  outside 
Washington  form  a  coherent  idea  of  what  is 
going  on  there;  nobody  inside  Washington 
can. 

When  we  turn  our  minds  to  London  we 
have  a  fairly  compact  idea  of  what  the  Brit- 
ish Government  is.  It  may  seem  to  func- 
tion very  badly  in  some  respects,  but  we 
can  see.  pretty  clearly,  how  it  functions.  But 
what  is  the  American  Government?  Answer 
that  in  a  few  thousand  words.  Certainly  we 
can  draw  a  chart,  hanging  its  various' bu- 
reaus by  neat  black  lines  en  its  various  de- 
partments and  divisions  and  managements, 
"heading  up"  from  here  and  there  to  the 
President.  It  will  lock  pretty,  but  it  wUl 
give  us  no  real  idea  of  the  situation. 

It  will  not  reveal  the  hordes  of  young  and 
not  so  young  men.  technical  and  nontechni- 
cal, experienced  and  inexperienced,  whose 
authority  seems  to  ride  high.  wide,  and  hand- 
some over  people  earnestly  trying  to  get 
something  done.  It  will  not  reveal  that  the 
information  a  person  gets  in  one  office  may 
be  flatly  contradicted  in  another,  or  that  the 
task  one  is  urged  to  do  by  one  bureau  must 
hurdle  the  negatives  of  several  other  bu- 
reaus, only  to  be  reinstated  or  definitely 
killed  by  some  final  and  hard-to-reach  au- 
thority. Nor  will  it  inform  the  optimistic 
that  when  he  goes  to  Washington  on  an 
errand  that  will  consume  2  hours  of  actual 
time  he  may  be  there  3  or  4  days  before  he 
can  find  the  proper  person  with  whom  he 
can  transact  his  bu-siness,  after  walking 
through  endless  miles  of  corridors  or  sitting 
in  anterooms  which  he  suspects  that  even 
th.e  janitor  will  never  find  again. 

But  these  are  minor  confusions.  Patience 
will  overcome  them  if  sanity  remains.  There 
are  more  amazing  matters,  and  these  are 
known  to  everybody  in  the  country  who  reads 
the  papers  regularly  enough  to  be  mystified. 
Some  of  the  leaders  in  Washington  have  hit 
upon  the  scheme  of  blaming  the  newspapers 
for  this,  but  don't  let  that  deceive  you.  Re- 
porters and  editors  and  commentators  are 
just  as  mystified  as  you  are.  They  print  only 
w-hat  they  are  told.  But  if  they  printed  all 
they  are  told— of  m.ids  and  jealousies  and 
interferences  and  implications  and  bottle- 
necks and  roughnecks;  or.  In  short,  every- 
thing but  news — the  newspapers  wculd  read 
like  the  mad  journals  of  some  land  where 
non  sequitur  Is  gospel  and  spite  is  king. 

The  newspapers  do  not  print  these  ihlnF;s; 
oi  only  colorful  fragments  of  them.  Eut 
what  is  to  be  done  but  print  it  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  says  we  have  tlie  sub- 
marine menace  under  control  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  says  we  have  not;  when  Mr. 
Ickes  says  we  must  build  a  pipe  line  for  the 
E.tst  and  Mi'.  Nelson  says  we  will  not;  when 
Mr.  Nelson  says  the  East  must  pay  the  in- 
creased cost  of  oil,  and  Mr.  Jones  says  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  will  pay 
it? 

Well,  these  are  reconcilable  contradictions 
among  men  who.  obviously,  rarely  meet  and 
don't  like  to  telephone.  Let  us  look  at  other 
matters,  more  directly  confusing  to  life 
among  the  masses.  A  short  time  ago  every 
individual  in  the  United  States  was  required 
to  apply,  directly  or  by  proxy  for  a  sugar- 
raticning  card.  Sugar  was  rationed.  Nobody 
minded  it  much  except  perhaps  the  school 
teachers  who  had  to  do  the  work,  but  soon 


sugar  became  so  plentiful  that  wa-ch^uscs 
were  generally  reported  to  be  so  packed  with 
it  that  a  sugar  bonus  had  to  be  given  that 
put  more  sugar  in  many  people's  houses  than 
they  had  ever  had  before,  and.  it  is  also  re- 
ported—not very  reliably,  perhaps,  but  with 
typical  New  Deal  flavor— that  thousands  of 
acres  of  sugar  beets  had  to  be  plowed  under 
because  tliere'd  be  no  room  for  the  sugar. 

A  trifling  domestic  incident,  perhaps,  caus- 
ing nobody  any  great  grief;  but  faintly  per- 
plcxmg  nevertheless.  Let  us  think  of  ship- 
ping; a  thought  not  lacking  in  grimr.esr  Al- 
most every  day  you  may  take  your  choice  be- 
tween Government,  military,  or  naval  offi- 
cials who  say  we  are  building  thips  faster  than 
the  enemy  is  sinking  them,  and  one  cr  more 
similar  officials  who  say  that  losses  are  far 
exceeding  replacements.  Secretary  Knox  can 
be  positively  cheerful  over  the  fact  that  we 
are  making  the  enemy  stay  more  than  50 
miles  from  our  shores  to  sink  our  ships, 
though  one  supposes  that  the  seamen  would 
prefer  to  have  the  job  done  nearer  home. 
Perhaps  that  is  a  digression.  We  were  con- 
sidering sinkings  and  replacements. 

Even  here  it  might  not  matter  very  much 
that  opinions  and  misinformation  differ,  so 
long  as  we  are  getting  on  with  the  job.  But 
there  is  a  man  named  Higgins,  who  has  a 
shipyard.  Mr.  Higgins  is  credited  with  hav- 
ing  made  a  brilliant  record  In  building  ships 
by  an  unusual  method  for  the  British.  He 
was  given  a  contract  to  build  200  Liberty  ships 
for  our  Government.  This  contract  has  been 
canceled,  perhaps  justifiably,  by  the  Marl- 
time  Commission,  though  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission had  recently  expressed  to  the  Tru- 
man committee  the  greatest  confidence  in 
Mr.  Higgins  and  his  shipyard.  We  certainly 
need  the  ships,  and  would  like  to  know  If  and 
where  these  200  are  now  to  be  built. 

Tlie  administration  is  reported  to  be  in- 
dignant because  Congress  is  putting  the  man- 
ufacture of  synthetic  rubber  from  grain  and 
alcohol  into  other  hands  than  those  of  Mr. 
Nelson,  who  has  admitted  that  he  cannot 
handle  it,  though  he  wishes  he  had  given  It 
more  consideration  from  the  beginning.  Yet, 
heaven  knows  we  need  rubber,  and  what  do 
we  care  who  handles  it?  We  know  only  that 
we  are  gravely  distrustful  of  the  entire  situa- 
tion and  of  the  Judgment  or  good  faith  of 
everybody  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Nei-son  praises  the  industrialists  to  the 
skies  for  their  miraculous  work  of  production, 
and  Mr.  McNutt  threatens  to  have  Mr.  Nel- 
son take  materials  nway  from  them  if  they 
don't  handle  manpower  the  way  he  wants  it 
handled.  An  arrogant  labor  leader  defies  the 
Government  to  change  his  restrictive  orders 
to  his  union,  and  we  are  so  poor  In  proper 
remedies  that  a  member  of  the  War  Labor 
Beard  threatens  to  have  labor  leaders  tried 
for  treason,  which  Is  the  only  firm  stand  the 
War  Labor  Board  has  almost  taken  so  far, 
and  looks  more  like  hysteria  than  statesman- 
ship. 

We  have  run  out  of  space,  but  not  exam- 
ples. What  is  the  fundamental  recson  for 
all  these  contradictions  and  inconsistencies? 
We  have  an  opinion  to  offer.  It  is  that  nearly 
all  these  people  in  Washington  have  too  much 
of  a  personalized  idea  of  government.  They 
do  not  know  that  it  is  the  position  that  is 
Important,  and  not  the  person  holding  it. 
Some  of  them  are  smu :;  and  lazy  and  do  In- 
competently the  fat  jobs  where  they  are  so 
comfortable.  Others  are  too  ambitious  and 
pushing  of  their  personal  desire  for  pov/cr 
and  place.  The  fact  that  they  work  for  the 
J5eople,  in  a  vital  cause,  has  been  lest  to  their 
sight. 

We  feel  that  President  Roosevelt  Is  largely 
to  blame  for  this.  His  great  qualities  of  lead- 
ership have  not  succeeded  in  separating 
themselves  from  the  political  concept.  In 
some  respects  he  is  inspirational,  but  he  does 
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not  liisp;re  stin.esni.es<.  {!•'  ,?  4  ;  n-Dort 
and  opportunists  gather  aroui  !  ;:.r.  ::>v 
can  copy  his  opportuuum.  bu*  liot  l..s  v-:,:. 
President  Roosevelt  would  dc  well  •.<  s*  r  ^ 
his  soul  and  find  there  the  irtn  tha'  c.>;.  h€ 
relcnt!e;?s  to  incompetence,  p>r.«..nal  p- ^-v- ^ 
personal  pique,  and  larK  :  r;:;  -^  :  t:  t ::  :" 
He  must  search  hts  s*jU.    a:.  .  :     -■    :i-  • 

that  iron,  or  the  hopes  ,:  ^  •:;  ir-e  ideais 
of  humantty.  In  peril  of  sla  i^  -i*  r  .:.d  slavery, 
must  either  rest  upon  h::r  r  :  v  r.c  mU£t 
And  another  leadt-   p..-;.  lO::  'u    Uie. 


Uncle  Sam  Can  Severely  Pu 
Mutilates   a   5-Cent  Piece 
Powerless  To  Punish  An\ 
Desecrates  His  Flag — A 
rection  Is  Proposed 
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EXTFN.rlON  OF  RE^^TARr: 

HON. BERTRAND  W.  QEARHART 

OF   r  M  lyi'T.s  L\ 
r:    riiL  HTrE  OF  P.FP RZlEyZ \Tl'.' ZS 

M:  GEARHARI  M:.  Sd^^k-T  thoU:,h 
iv.or/ r."  r.  .v-'  p  i5s*-d  >in-'?  the  S' •..:ite  ap- 
provp;j  S.r.i'rT  AnjREws  fcii!  S  218  ^o 
ri'^fiTV  'i '-.  ^  P-'d''!''^!  '  ff'^r..-^*i  'l".'^  d'""-"-"''Cr'i- 
!:■"::  '"■[  'h-  fl:.^  of  'J-.t  Uri/lrd  S':;-p^.  the 
H  •■,:  =  '■  "f  R.-p:'::^vntatr,  rs  Corr^ni/'ee  on 
th-  J\;d;.;;dry  r'-iLi.-;S  t ,.  !.'{.  ui\  ;ne  bill 
crv  "AdV  rr  tiie  olMrr  a  display  of  a  lack 
c:  :n:tre>:  m  the  prow-cti'ti  oi  tne  Stars 
ar.d  S'r'.p<'8  which  suTUa>^''S  tindf";- 
s  *  a  r.  d :  r.  e , 

T'h 'iU',rh  Amf*:  I'^ar.  «f"!d:"r^  5a'.lo:  =  ,  and 
n-..ir:"--.^  are  rr.  land  and  i-w  and  .r:  th-- 
a.:',  .ay:n5  d  w  a  tb.iu  li'it.-  ;n  the  far 
corn;:;.-!  c^f  tia'  W''''.id  ;n  a  frn>e  oi  '.h.^; 
gloriuu---  banner  ol  'h:?  Rep|.ibiic,  our  Ft  d- 
erai  courts,  their  judgi^s,  .in.d  th^'ir  mar- 
sh.a!'-  r-'ma:n  poy.-prl"-s  M  vi^ir  puni.-h- 
n>  n"  up<m  or  -v-'n  nj  h;t|'^  •■  'h-  bvs 
cr  justice  for  ca5t.i:a':nn  'hc--r  '^■i:o  cooe- 
crate.  yea,  even  sp;t  up'^n  pic  fiu^;  cd"  .lur 
country — ->;n'.p;v  b- L\iu.-».  th'-  C'JntJ^r^^ 
fails  to  at  tu  t-na  ir...-  ( :K:ng  d-.ficiency 
in  our  laws. 

.■\<  a  C(;.r..^*'qt!<^'?r<--^  of  *h,p  k hough' fulness 
of  Csp'.  Jan-.^^  P.  McGit-rn.  an  ou*:- 
.^tanding  member  of  the  V.jach.n::',:  n  b..r. 
wh.,'  ha-  in!ere5*td  h:n>f  J  ;n  br.ng.it^  ;o 
.1.;  ■  :.u  'h..^  u:t.t  -'(-py  .^'Lj^ibuye  situa'  .ui. 

CoNG«!'^\ssi.)N»i  Record  ■>  -t^  prjrt  of  nty  it.- 
.-■,;n'  ren^.Tr-:-  a  n-.  -•  tlr-'f-'y  >d:',ir.al 
xh.t-lt  anp-.'f-  i  :n  •^■'■'  Ju'j-  27  1942,  issue 
O!  the  Oh.  P-iif.-,  .md  liru^  R- pcrt'-r, 
one  of  the  most  \v..d''.y  :^^d  trade  pub- 
lication.s  :n  tne  Cuun^y 

Ther.'  b.  .:.=:  nt;  oGjtoiie'fct,  tiv,  edttortal 
referrfc  to  i- how> 


•.r.c!  degradation  Is  a  duty  of  the  several 
,~  tes.  to  which  the  flag  does  not  belong— 
'.,;;;  has  its  own  flag — and  which,  if  memory 
serves,  are  .^tipposed  and  expected  to  be  pro- 
•  rr'cd  by  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
An. erica  as  a  whole,  as  was  demonstrated  in 
•;>-  blood  of  thousands  when  States'  rights 
,     ^'ht  to  desert  that  protection. 

The  cart  appears  to  be  before  the  horse,  or, 
to  l>e  modem,  the  trailer  precedes  the  trac- 
tor, or  can  it  be  that  the  march  of  national 
proeress  has  been  reversed  in  spite  of  all  that 
is  said  about  the  centralization  or  federaliza- 
tion of  government  and  such  things?  It  may 
be  that  fear  of  that  federalization  is  the  rea- 
•s*.  a  whv  some  Congressmen — well,  anyhow, 
one — will  fight  to  the  last  pamphlet  against 
letting  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  have  Jurisdiction  over  the  vse  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Stran;;e.  is  it  not,  that  a  Federal  Oovem- 
meut  which  will  descend  with  punitive  wrath 
upon  him  who  dares  to  mutilate  a  coin  which 
it  has  minted;  which  will  place  in  its  penal 
institutions  him  who  reuses  a  canceled  post- 
age stamp  or  the  stamp  required  on  a  package 
of  cigarettes,  will  not  protect  from  misuse  its 
own  flag,  the  symbol  of  its  principles  and  Its 
powers?  v^ust  what  are  the  boundaries  of 
States"  rlehts?  Whose  is  this  freedom's  ban- 
ner, the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America? 


hs    and 
2\6      .:.   which 

-,';     il.^    L';....td 
H,  u.-r     ;  lieprt- 


The  United  ?■•.::  ^  .■>  :  ■!  e  : 
months  ago  pa-.-^tl  .i  o... 
it  declared  o  ;  b^,  ..i. ;  t  .. 
United  S'  i-.  ~  '.  .^:r;f ; ..  > 
respect  :;.:.  u^r.  tl-.c  vn^iir 
States  uf  Aimer. ,:.\  Bu:  ';•.• 
sentatives  of  'he  C'oa^re-a 
S'.^*'^-  :f  .^:-:-:...\  h.is  r.ut  tiit;.  i.-:;...:.tu  lo 
j  .:.  :;.  :..;.-  deelaraticn,  bi  ..^u-x;  i;.i  ...air- 
man of  an  .•  v:..^ning  con  mi  t  tee  is  of  the 
opinion  ii~...-  pru'.ectlon  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  St.i'e-  oi  America  against  disrespect 


My  Rcpurt  to  the  People  ot  :^  tui •  r.  .■.  - >  t 
Washin-'to.T 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^ 
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HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 


LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Monday.  Aug^ist  3,  1942 

Mr  ^MIIH  .  Washington.  Mr. 
Sp*.  K  :  m  accordance  with  my  usual 
pracuce,  I  hereby  submit  my  report  and 
account  of  my  official  record  to  the  citi- 
zens of  southwest  Washington.  In  doing 
so,  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  the  thousands  of  friends 
throughout  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict who  have  favored  me  with  their 
encouraging  letters  in  these  crucial  times. 
I  wi-.i  to  again  thank  the  individual  citi- 
zens and  civic,  labor,  farm,  veterans,  and 
fraternal  organizations  for  their  frank 
and  friendly  advice  and  helpful  sugges- 
tions. You  have  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  represent  all  of  our  people  more  effec- 
tively. 

oca   FIRST  TASK   IS  TO   WIN    THE    W.AR 

Ou.-  first  task  is  to  win  the  war  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  I  have  voted  for 
every  appropriation  bill  for  the  Army, 
N'ayy  Marine  Corps,  Air  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard,  which  ha-s  come  before  Congress 
dur;ne;  my  10  years'  service,  including 
Guam.  As  long  ago  as  October  16,  1939, 
in  a  radio  broadcast  over  the  national 
nct'.v(-rk  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
So^L'  ;n,  I  advocated  an  a;r  h(  et  of  50.000 
plartts  u' i  v<.as  one  of  the  very  first 
n^.en  n  puoitc  lite  to  do  so.  I  also  vigor- 
cuslv  urccd  construction  of  a  two-ocean 
Na vv  the  most  complete  coastal  land  de- 
fenses and  strongest  fortifications,  and 
the  most  effective  antiaircraft  defenses 
whicli  science  can  provide.  I  have  con- 
tinued, in  and  out  of  Congress,  to  urge 
these  measures  for  our  national  defense. 


I  have  given  my  full  support  to  Ihr  wir 
program  and  shall  do  so  as  long  a.>  I  ar^i 
a  Member  of  Congress. 

Otm    MTN    IN    THE    SERV  K  E -- THFTP.    nFFf;N:iFN  TS 

We  have  in  Congf  '  pr^n^.t  '"v  r  t  sed 
legislation  and  apprupnuicd  the  funds  to 
render  our  men  in  the  service  the  best 
equipped,  clothed,  I'd  quartered,  and 
paid  of  any  armed  loice^  in  the  world. 

I  have  vigorously  supported  ♦  very  one 
of  these  measures,  for  I  strongly  feel  that 
for  our  boys  the  best  is  none  too  good. 
We  have  also  provided  more  liberal  al- 
lowance for  the  wives,  children,  and  de- 
pendents of  the  men  in  the  service  than 
has  any  Congress  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation. 

I  pledge  my  continued  siipnrr^  ^o  this 
worthy  program  which  I  (on  ;  ;•  r  Lo  be 
a  credit  to  our  grea'  H;  public. 

WK    ARE    ALL    STRIVING     trxrTr:  Y     FOB    VICTORT 

I  have  repeatedly  .stated  and  wish  to  re- 
iterate that  we  ar-'  id  -  Univ  :,pporting. 
our  leader  and  r  :t;mander  in  Chief, 
President  Roosevelt.  It  is  going  to  take 
all  we  have  to  win  this  war  and  we  are 
going  to  win  it.  But  we  miost  have  con- 
fidence in  our  Commander  in  Chief  and 
be  loyal  to  him.  President  Roosevelt  has 
earned  that  confidence  and  loyalty.  He 
was  right  years  ago  in  regard  to  the  in- 
ternatioiia  situation  when  few  others 
were  right.  His  vision,  judgment,  and 
information  are  better  now  than  ever. 
I  intend  to  continue  to  support  his  lead- 
ership under  the  Constitutio:;  100  p  . - 
cent  until  victory  is  won. 

KmCIENCT   or    LABOR   AND   MANAGEMFNT 

Labor  is  winning  the  war  on  the  pro- 
duction lines  and  our  output  of  aircraft, 
tanks,  guns,  ammunition,  and  warships 
already  far  exceeds  that  of  our  enemies. 
This  remarkable  achievemeat  is  due  to 
the  extraordinary  skill  and  efficiency  of 
labor  and  management  in  this  country, 
which  has  never  before  been  equaled 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

AGEICULTtTRES  CONTWBUTION 

Agriculture  l.«  ;ik  a  ise  winning  the  bat- 
tle of  production.  Let  us  not,  forget  that 
food  is  also  an  essential  weapon  of  war. 

OUR    PSOPLS    ARE    WINNING    THE    WAR    ON    THE 
HOME   FRONT 

Our  people  in  civilian  life  are  winning 
the  war  on  the  home  front.  IThey  are  ac- 
cepting in  their  stride  the  sacrifices  and 
discomforts  being  required  cf  them.  In 
order  to  win  the  war  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible and  save  and  preserve  our  liberty 
and  democracy,  which  we  prize  above 
everything  else,  there  are  pleasures,  con- 
veniences, comforts,  and  piofits  which 
we  must  forego.  Compar  d  'o  the  hard- 
ships and  sufferings  ui  tn'  people  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  which  are  indescribable, 
our  sacrifices  have  as  yet  been  slight  and 
we  are  duly  grateful  for  that  fact. 

EXPERIENCE     Is     VALUAiiLF.     AND     NEEDED 

I  have  now  servt  d  in  Congress  for  10 
years  and  acquired  i  taming  and  experi- 
ence which  are  valuable  to  cur  people 
and  sorely  needed  m  this  risis  in  oi;r 
national  history.  Even  m  normal  times 
that  would  be  t;iie,  fi-r  mfiu  nco  m  Con- 
gress depends  upon  length  ol  service  and 
seniority  on  important  committees.  It 
is  doubly  true  now.    At  no  time  in  our 


history  has  it  been  more  essential  th.at 
safe,  clear-thmkmg  and  experienced 
men  be  on  duty  in  chait  otir  rourse. 
Our  actions  \n  the  co'rnn^  2  y.  ar.';  will 
determine  our  very  existence  ;i-  .^  i^e 
nation  and  our  future  national  weiiare. 
The  chosen  Representatives  of  the 
people  are  always  important,  but  more 
so  now  than  ever.  We  must  have  capa- 
ble, safe,  and  experienced  men  in  Con- 
gress. We  do  not  have  time  to  train  new 
Memboi-s  in  this  grave  emergency.  A 
large  group  of  new  and  inexperienced 
men  in  the  next  Congress  might  prove 
our  downfall,  regardless  cf  how  hard  they 
tried  to  understand  and  learn  and  get 
rcQuainted  and  act  for  our  best  interests. 
It  requires  t'm.e  and  training  to  develop 
competent  Congressmen.  They  must 
learn  the  hard  way — by  actual  experi- 
ence and  study.  Tnere  is  no  known  sub- 
stitute for  experience  and  training.  As 
former  Speaker  Champ  Clark  said  many 
years  ago: 

A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Congressman 
Just  as  he  must  learn  to  be  a  blacksmith,  a 
carpsnier,  a  farmer,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  or 
a  doctor. 

WEST      COAST     DEFENSES COMMITTEES SOtTH- 

WEST   \V.\SII1NGT0N 

I  have- been  an  active  member  of  the 
two  subcommittees  of  the  West  Coast 
Defense  Committee,  one  having  for  its 
objective  the  providing  of  adequate  de- 
fense, both  in  men  and  equipment,  for 
the  West  Coast  States,  and  the  other 
dealing  with  the  evacuation  of  the 
Japanese  from  cur  area.  It  is  generally 
recognized  throughout  the  Pacific  North- 
west that  the  work  of  our  committees 
has  proved  highly  successful.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  the  prompt 
evacuation  of  the  Japanese.  As  a  direct 
result  of  our  activity,  our  defenses  have 
been  and  are  being  strengthened  and 
augmented  as  rapidly  as  equipment  can 
be  made  available. 

Through  frequent  personal  contacts 
and  conferences  with  high-ranking  offi- 
cials of  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine,  Air, 
Coast  Guard,  and  other  war  and  national 
defense  agencies,  I  have  succeeded  in 
having  southwest  Washington  more 
strongly  defended,  both  by  men  and 
equipment,  than  any  other  similar  sec- 
tion in  the  entire  country.  Every  pos- 
sible safeguard  is  being  taken  for  the 
security  and  adequate  protection  of  our 
communities.  I  intend  to  continue  to 
vigorously  put  forth  every  effort  I  can 
tc  insure  that  this  degree  of  preparation 
and  protection  for  any  and  every  even- 
tuality shall  be  further  intensified. 

AID    FOR    SMALL    BUSINESS 

We  have  sought  in  Congress  to  miti- 
gate and  lessen  the  damage  to  small 
business  caused  by  the  war,  Vhich  has 
proved  so  ruinous  in  other  nations. 

I  worked  vigorously  in  support  of  the 
Murray-Patman  bill.  Public  Law  No.  603. 
which  is  designed  to  meet  the  need  for 
a  workable  plan  to  provide  for  the  effec- 
tive mobilization  and  utilization  for  war 
purposes  of  the  very  substantial  produc- 
tive capacity  of  small  business.  This 
legislation  is  also  intended  to  provide 
relief  for  automobile  dealers,  in  whose 
behalf  I  have  put  forth  every  possible 
effort  in  an  endeavor  to  alleviate  the  in- 


jury to  thieiri  re.^tiltmp  from  th-;  con\'er- 
>ion  of  tiie  hUtemcb;:e  i.ndu.-try  to  \yar 
production  I  apip.ai-'d  before  the 
HoLO-f  Sniaii  Bu.-ine.sr:  Centmtttee  in  sup- 
port of  the  Patman  bill  \\: -:;  hearings 
were  held  and  was  active  m  enlisting  my 
colleagues  in  its  support.  I  strongly 
favor  further  extending  all  the  aid.  as- 
sistance, and  cooperation  to  small  busi- 
ness that  we  can  render,  compatible  with 
winning  the  war.  which  is  and  must  re- 
main our  first  objective.  Should  we  lose 
the  war.  which  we  are  not  going  to  do, 
we  would  have  no  business,  small  or  b  g. 
or  anything  else  worth  while.  We  are 
going  to  win  the  v.ar  and  thereby  save 
business,  small  and  b'g.  and  everything 
else  which  we  pr:z3. 

ACTIVITY    IN    BEIl.'iLr    OF    ALL    Gr.OUPS 

S'nce  Pearl  Harbor  much  of  my  time 
has  been  usefully  occupied  in  calls  upon 
and  conferences  with  Federal  agencies 
in  behalf  of  various  groups  in  our  distnct 
in  regard  to  situations  arising  from  pri- 
orities, price  ceilings,  rationing,  and 
other  wartime  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions. I  have  fully  presented  the  facts 
transmitted  to  me  and  in  each  case 
urged  that  the  most  favorable  consid- 
eration be  given  our  people,  cur  firms, 
and  cur  industries.  In  many  cases  we 
have  obtained  concessions,  interpreta- 
tions, and  action  which  would  otherwise 
not  have  been  fo-ihcoming  and  which 
have  proven  very  beneficial  to  the  in- 
terests affected. 

FIGHT    FOn    WOODLN    SHIPBUILDING 

My  fight  waged  during  the  past  2 
years  for  an  all-out  wooden  shipbuiM- 
ing  program  to  supplement  our  steel- 
ship  construction  has  attracted  Nation- 
wide attention.  It  has  also  brought  tan- 
gible results.  The  Bureau  of  Ships,  Navy 
Department,  has  recently  recommended 
the  construction  of  patrol  boats  and 
small  auxiliary  craft  of  wood,  following 
the  action  of  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission  in  calling  for  bids  for 
construction  of  wooden  barges  sometime 
ago. 

I  am  serving  as  chairman  of  a  sub- 
oonimittee  of  the  West  Coast  Defen.se 
Committee,  having  for  its  objective  the 
promotion  of  the  use  of  wood  in  the  war 
effort.  Following  a  number  of  confer- 
ences with  officials  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies, we  feel  confident  that  a  program  of 
wooden  cargo  vessels  and  freighters  will 
eventually  be  authorized. 

POREST-riRE    PROTECTION 

One  ol  the  most  vital  matters  affecting 
the  people  and  communities  of  our  dis- 
trict and  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest  is 
that  of  providing  adequate  forest-fire 
protection  for  that  region.  This  is  true 
in  normal  times  and  is  particularly  true 
during  the  present  war  emergency  when 
we  are  facing  the  added  hazard  arising 
from  possible  aerial  and  incendiary  at- 
tack by  the  enemy  and  by  sabotage.  I 
have  therefore  strongly  urged  in  this 
session  of  Congress  that  increased  ap- 
propriations by  the  Federal  Government 
be  marie  available  for  this  very  necessary 
and  essential  purpose.  I  appeared  before 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations  on  three  different  occa- 
sions and  am  happy  to  say  that  a  sub- 
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nnaliy  t;;-,::tui  a:;-:  ..  >;:.':U4.„l.^  :.  erit-^-t 
with  our  economy -minded  brethren  from 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

THE   GREAT    BONNEVILLE    PROJECT 

The  most  beneficial  project,  public  or 
private,  which  has  come  to  southwest 
Washington  in  our  entire  history  is.  of 
course,  the  great  Bonneville  hydroelec- 
tric project.  I  introduced  the  first  Bon- 
neville Dam  legl.slation.  and  the  powerful 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  on 
which  I  have  served  for  10  years,  has 
had  and  has  jurisdiction  of  all  Bonneville 
legislation.  Bitterly  opposed  for  years  as 
a  boondoggling  project  by  those  who 
claimed  we  would  never  be  able  to  mar- 
ket the  pow.'r.  I  fought  for  it  and  have 
participated  actively  in  every  step  down 
through  the  years  to  make  it  a  reality. 

What  is  the  result?  Today  we  are  re- 
ceiving in  southwest  Washington  from 
Bonneville  more  Federal  public  power 
than  any  other  congressional  district  in 
the  United  States.  We  are  bringing  low- 
cost  electricity  through  the  P.  U.  D.'s  to 
the  homes  and  factories  and  rural  elec- 
trification to  the  farms  of  southwest 
Washington. 

As  a  result  we  have  Lhe  huge  aluminum 
plants  of  lhe  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
at  Vancouver  and  the  Reynoids  Metals 
Co.  at  Longview  and  are  producing  one- 
third  of  all  the  aluminum  being  produced 
in  the  United  States  for  airplane  produc- 
tion and  are  a  decisive  factor  in  winning 
f-  -  war. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  courage, 
vision,  and  foresight  to  champion  this 
great  public-power  development  on  the 
Colum.bia  River  have  rendered  a  service 
to  cur  country  which  cannot  be  fully 
evaluated  at  this  time,  but  will  be  by 
future  historians  when  the  war  for 
liberty  and  democracy  has  been  won. 
To  my  friends  of  the  Grange,  organized 
labor,  and  the  P.  U.  D.'s,  I  say  that  "We 
all  labored  better  than  we  knew." 

THE    BONE-SMITH    BILL 

Joint  hearings  on  the  legislation  which 
Senator  Bone  and  I  sponsored  to  amend 
the  Bonneville  Act  will  be  resumed  at  a 
later  date  by  the  subcommittees  of  the 
House  Committer  on  Rivers  aid  IT-  I3  >rs, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  a.o  lii'  .'^ .  n- 
ate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  testimony  has  developed  many 
facts  which  will  be  of  value  when  the 
legislation  comes  before  the  full  com- 
mittees and  finally  when  it  comes  up  In 
the  House  and  Senate  for  action.  While 
a  great  deal  of  time  w-as  spent  in  fram- 
ing the  present  bill,  we  realize  it  will  have 
to  be  amended,  which  is  the  course  of 
all  legislation.  We  have  already  received 
numerous  suggestions,  and.  of  course,  we 
want  to  enact  legislation  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  all  the  people  and  protect 
their  interests.  We  have  certainly  ac- 
complished that  objective  in  the  past, 
and  fully  intend  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  many  kind  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  the  friends 
of  public  power  indicating  their  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  this  legislation  and  their  sup- 
port of  the  efforts  of  Senator  B*  ne  and 
myself  and  our  colleagues  to  do  i:  l  -^t 
job  we  can  for  the  Bonneville  pre.  ct  .  a  1 


If 
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member  of 
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acuities  of  our 
public  schoo!.?.  and  of  the  World  War 
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'ensions  Corn- 


Veterans"  Legislation  and 
Committees. 

I  am  chairman  of  the 
mittee.  having  jurisdictioh  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War  Veterins'  legislation, 
which  gives  me  added  preftige  in  the 
House.  I  am  th^  only  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Washington  af d  Oregon  who 
is  chairman  of  a  comm.iti 
of  Representatives.  Out 
ship  of  435  there  are  only 


the  House  who  are  comm  ttee  chairmen 


in    the 


the  people  whom  we  r 
Congress  of  the  United  Slates 

SINIOEITT  ON  COMS  rrTTEI^ 

I  now  rank  fourth  in  sciiority  out  of  a 
memb':T5hip  of  27  on  the  {powerful  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee. 

This  committee  has  jur 
Bonneville  Dam  legi^Iatioh. 

Our  district  in  southwfjst  Wa.'^hington 
is  now   receiving   more 
power  than  any   other 
United  States. 

We  have  had  more  wolrthy  river  and 
harbor,  jetty  and  flood-cfintrol  projects 
approved  and  carri'  'i 
Washington  during  ::: 
than  during  the  entire  pj^evious  history 
of  our  Statp. 

I  am  also  a  high-rar  ■ 
the  important  Committf 
vita,  to  the  students  and 


0  in  the  House 
of  a  member- 
47  members  of 


sition  to  effec- 
our  district. 


lave  supported 

Df  legislation  of 

that  our  busi- 

d  by  the  in- 

' :    labor  and 


I  am.  therefore,  in  a  p<i 
lively  serve  the  people  ol 

MY   PROCHKiSI'.E   L\B>  R   RECORD 

During  the  period  of  ipy  service  as  a 
Member  of  Con?res>,  I 
and  voted  for  every  piece 
benefit  to  labor.  I  realiz 
ness  prosperity  is  mea.*^! 
com.e  and  wages  recei 
agriculture.  I  have,  therl'fore.  supported 
their  reasonable  deman!  100  percent. 
We  have  conferred  uprn.  :  r  the  sr.me 
rirht  as  that  enjoyed  by  their  employers; 
that  is.  to  bjrgain  collec:iveIy  in  regard 
to  wages,  working  hour 
conditions.  In  this  Congress  we  have 
succeeded  in  defeat ing  ilje  efiorts  which 
have  been  mad-^^  to  scut 
the  hard-won  r>s.h<.s  of  1 
the  essence  of  dcmocrac 
dom  which  we  are  fight ir. 
cu  •  and  the  rest 
h...  I  a  the  active  sJpport  of  eveiy 
branch  of  organized  lab4r  and  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  ever  s 
a  McmbtT  of  Congress 
continue  to  merit  and  ddserve  tlieir  sup 
port  in  the  future  as  I  have  in  the  past 

LSCtSUlTION      ro«      rEDER.\L 
PtOTKES 

I  have  likewise  heart i 
legislation   designed   to 
Federal  and  postal  workers  mere  liberal 
tr  nt.    They  ser\'e  tfie  public  faith- 

fu..^  -.;:,:  eflficiently  and 
ed  accordingly.    In  th's 
peared  brfoie  the  '' 
the  Post  Omce  and  r     .  , 
of  the  longevity  pay  bil 
ployees.  addressed  the  H(|use  V'hen  it  was 
tied  up  in  conference,  and  appeared  be 
fore  the  House  Committee  en  Cvi 
Ice  In  su,:port  of  H.  R 


temp.-^ia: 

t:i-^   Cl..;.. 
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bor.  which  are 

and  the  free- 

l  10  preserve  for 
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nee  I  have  been 
and   intend  to 


ANT)      POST.4L      IM- 

y  supported  all 
accord   to  our 


■hould  be  treat- 
Congress  I  ap- 
Committee  on 
ads  in  support 
for  po^tRl  em- 


Serv- 
i071.  to  provide 


additional  ccmpensat'^n  f^r 


emergen  y  r 


all  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, inciuding  postal  employees;  also 
H.  R.  7144.  providing  for  overtime  pay. 
I  have  vigorously  supported  the  pay- 
increase  legislation  for  iniral  carriers, 
who  have  not  received  an  increase  since 
1920  £,nd.  in  fact,  suffered  a  reduction  in 
1934.  Wage  and  salary  increases  to 
meet  the  increased  cost  of  living  have 
properly  been  granted  to  employees  in 
business  and  industry  and  similar  con- 
sideration should  be  shown  Federal  and 
postal  employees. 

WAR  vmraANS'  legislation 

As  chaiiman  of  the  Pensions  Commit- 
tee, having  jurisdiction  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans'  legislation,  and 
an  ?c:ive  member  of  the  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Com.mittee,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
render  valuable  support  to  the  just 
causes  of  the  veterans  of  our  wars,  in- 
cluding the  present  war,  their  widows 
and  dependents. 

I  have  sponsored  two  bills  familiar  to 
every  Spanish  War  veteran,  the  Smith 
bill  of  1935.  paying  their  pensions  in  fuil. 
and  the  Philippine  travel  pay  bill  of 
1940.  as  well  as  numerous  other  meas- 
ures for  hospitalization,  increased  bene- 
fits. £.nd  so  forth. 

For  4  years  I  served  as  a  member  of 
the  steering  committee  of  22  House 
Members,  which  led  the  successful  fight 
for  the  soldiers'  bonus.  Instead  of  pay- 
ing our  veterans  in  bullets,  tear  bomibs, 
and  poison  gas,  the  way  the  bonus  army 
was  paid,  we  paid  in  cash  in  1936  the 
bonus  which  had  been  delinquent  since 
1924 

I  iaave  favored  every  bill  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  veterans  of  the  World  War, 
their  widows,  and  dependents  which  has 
come  before  Congress,  and  am  nationally 
known  for  my  active  support  of  veterans' 
legisiation.  I  shall  continue  this  policy, 
for  it  Ls  my  firm  belief  that  it  is  the 
solemn  duty  and  sacred  obligation  of  our 
Government  never  to  forget,  but  always 
to  remember  and  to  compensate  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  those  who  have  de- 
fended cur  Republic.  I  hereby  acknowl- 
cc^cc  the  fine  cooperation  I  have  always 
received  from  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  United 
Spanish  V/ar  Veterans,  the  Disabled 
Am.crlcan  Veterans,  and  their  auxil- 
iaries. 

COS  PtTBUC  SCHOOLS 

As  an  active  member   of    the    House 

C'^Tniittee  on  Education,  I  have  vi-'or- 
cu^iy  favored  providing  in  public  wo.ks 
and  relief  appropriation  bills  adequate 
funds  to  aid  in  paying  the  salaries  of 
school  teachers  and  maintain,  repair, 
and  improve  our  public-school  buildings, 
as  well  as  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, as  I  consider  the  cause  of  public  tdu- 
catian  and  the  recommendations  of  our 
parent-teacher  associations  to  be  para- 
mount. 

Despite  the  war.  I  strongly  feel  that 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  m.aintain 
uninterrupted  the  high  standards  of  our 
piib  ic-school  and  educational  system  and 
prevent  any  serious  impairment  thiTc- 
of.  Let  our  boys  and  girls  continue  their 
education  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cum.stances  possible,  for  education  and 
knowledge  are  going  to  be  more  valu- 


able  during  the  post-war   .>iiod   thin 
ever  before. 

OLD-AGE    PENSIONS 

I  have  been  an  ardent  outspoken  advo- 
cate of  old-age  pensions  during  my  serv- 
ice in  Congress.  I  have  continued  the 
interest  which,  as  a  veteran  member  of 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagle--^;.  I  have 
manifested  for  the  pa.st  25  years.  I  have 
on  every  occasion  promptly  signed  every 
petition  to  bring  old-age  .tension  and 
general- welfare  legislation  before  Con- 
gress for  action. 

I  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to 
publicly  espouse  the  Townjend  plan  in 
1934.  and  have,  as  a  member  of  our  steer- 
ing committee,  actively  participated  in 
the  growth  of  our  movemen:  until  today 
we  are  approximating  a  sufBcient  follow- 
ing in  the  House  of  Repre.ientatives  to 
enact  our  legislation  in  its  present  form 
into  law.  The  United  States  Senate  re- 
cently for  the  first  time  authorized  a 
thorough  study  of  the  To'.vnsend  plan 
and  I  testified  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  during  the  hearings.  We 
have  190  signatures  on  cur  discharge  pe- 
tition in  the  House,  v;hich  s  the  largest 
number  we  have  ever  had,  I  am  actively 
sei  ving  on  the  strategy,  steei  ing.  and  eco- 
nomic committees,  and  recently  ad- 
dressed th:^  House  end  urged  support  of 
our  petition  and  legislation — House  bill 
1036.  In  the  Townsend  Weekly,  July  4. 
1942,  I  was  singled  out  for  special  men- 
tion with  10  other  colleaimes  for  our 
leadership  in  this  fight  in  behalf  of  the 
senior  citizens  of  our  Republic. 

CCOPERATICN    WITH    INTUSTRT 

Recognizing  that  the  life  ind  prosper- 
ity of  our  urban  communities  depend  in 
large  measure  upon  our  irdustrial  pay 
rolls,  I  have,  duiing  the  enlire  period  of 
my  service  in  Congress,  cooperated 
wholeheartedly  with  the  ir  dustrial  and 
bu-^iness  firms  of  southwest  Washington. 

My  voting  record  and  sggressive  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  luriber.  shingle, 
pulp,  plywood,  veneer,  and  forest  prod- 
ucts industries  have  won  for  me  the  re- 
peated praise  of  the  West  Coa?t  Lumber- 
men's Association,  Unitec  States  Red 
Cedar  Shingle  Industry,  Inc.,  Shingle 
Weavers  Unions,  United  Strtes  Pulp  Pro- 
ducers Association,  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association,  Pacific  For- 
est 'Plywood)  Industries,  and  all  labor 
organizations  representing  the  workers 
in  these  industries.  The  Srrith  bill  to 
amend  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921,  to 
plug  up  and  curtail  importation  of  for- 
eign pulp  in  competition  'vith  cur  local 
product,  obviated  by  war  developments, 
is  in  excellent  shape  for  consideration 
when  peace  comes.  The  f  jregoing  have 
been  and  are  based  upon  actual  accom- 
plishments— not  mere  proriises. 
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FARM    LEGISLATION 


I  have  vigorously  support 
ccst-of-prodticticn   plan   t 
farm.ers  parity  prices  with 
all   legislation   beneficial 
poultry,  grain,  berry,  and 
Our  farmers  have  today  t 
come  in  history,  and  I  j 
post-war  plans  to  contim 
ment  for  our  farmers  v.h 
ended.    I  am  proud  of  the 
ing  my  entire  service  in  C< 


cd  the  Grange 
0  insure  the 
industry  and 
:o  the  dairy, 
fru't  farmers, 
le  b^^est  in- 
tror.giy  favor 
le  fair  treat- 
»n  the  war  is 
fact  that  dur- 
ingress  I  h'^ve 


never  cast  a  single  vote  detrimental  to 
agriculture.  I  strongly  favor  the 
Grange's  proposal  to  have  synthetic  rub- 
ber manufactured  from  alcohol  distilled 
from  grain  and  other  surplus  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

1932-42 

The  past  decade  has  been  a  trying  and 
difficult  one  and  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  in  Congress  during  these  mo- 
mentous years. 

It  m.ay  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention 
briefly  to  the  progress  and  improvement 
in  conditions  in  southwest  Washington 
du-ing  this  period.  Industrial  pay  rolls, 
bank  and  savin?;s  and  loan  deposits  and 
postal  receipts  have  increased  remark- 
ably. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  far  cry  from  the  basted 
banks,  idle  industrial  plants,  unemploy- 
ment, vacant  storerooms,  depressed  farm 
prices,  mortgage  foreclosures,  the  stran- 
glehold of  the  private  power  companies 
upon  our  electric  light  and  power  con- 
sumers, and  the  gloom  and  despair  of 
1933.  when  I  came  to  Congress,  to  the 
prosperous  communities  of  today. 

We  have  conferred  upon  labor  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively  in  regard  to 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions:  we 
have  rendered  deposits  in  the  banks  safe 
and  secure,  developed  Bonneville  and  our 
public  power  resources  in  the  interest  of 
all  our  people,  provided  social  security 
for  the  aged  and  aid  for  educating  our 
youth,  financial  assistance  to  home  own- 
ers, more  just  treatment  for  the  veterans 
of  our  wars,  their  widows  and  depend- 
ents: Federal  housing  and  worth-while 
municipal  and  county  projects  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  constituting  a 
permanent  benefit  and  asset  to  our 
communities. 

Have  any  Congress  and  administration 
ever  done  as  much  for  our  people  and  our 
communities? 

We  "lave  carried  forward  a  program  to 
strengthen  our  Army,  Navy.  Marine,  Air, 
and  Coast  Guard  establishments,  despite 
much  bitter  opposition,  and  today,  in 
1542,  we  are  producing  the  materials  of 
war  upon  a  colossal  scale  which  will  soon 
amaze  the  world  and  overwhelm  and  in- 
sure the  defeat  of  our  enemies. 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  o.x- 
panding  the  Bonneville  project  by  con- 
structing additional  transmission  lines 
and  substations  throughout  southwest 
Washington.  Our  vast  aluminum  plants 
at  Vancouver  and  Longview,  served  by 
Bonneville,  are  among  the  most  vital  na- 
tional defense  industries  in  the  Nation. 
Our  lumber  and  pulp  industries — manu- 
facturing nitrate  for  explosives,  plywood 
for  airplanes — on  Grays  and  Willapa 
Harbors,  in  Thurston,  Mason,  Cowlitz, 
Wahiakum,  Clark,  and  Skamania  Coun- 
ties, in  all  parts  of  our  district  are  filling 
essential  war  orders.  There  is  ship  and 
barge  building  at  Vancouver  and  on 
Grays  Harbor:  airports  for  Chehalis, 
Moon  Island  (Hcquiami.  Willapa  Har- 
bor, Olympia,  and  Toledo  are  movint:  l-.;  - 
ward.  There  ;.-  no  district  m  'Yir  I'r;''  d 
States,  aorn-cl.np  to  size  and  farii;t.e> 
whose  citi7-  n>  are  making  a  greater  ct  ri- 
trib'.i'iKn  [i.'A\irci  \v;;:n;ne  ^hr-  v,',,,r  than 
the  peopif  a.nd  Cdmrnunrie.-.  <>t  -(.utinve.M 
Wa^hiiigton.  and  ihi^  wall  b^;C''>n:e  mvit: 


true  from  day  to  day  until  final  victory 
is  won. 

CONCLUSION 

My  friends,  I  have  remained  here  in 
Wa.shington,  D.  C,  at  my  post  of  duty, 
and  consequently  my  vote  has  been  re- 
corded on  every  important  measure.  I 
have  attended  the  committee  m.eetines 
and  hearings  and  maintained  direct, 
personal,  and  uninterrupted  contacts 
with  the  bureaus,  agencies,  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  in  re- 
gard to  all  official  matters  and  pending 
and  prospective  projects  in  our  district. 
My  mail  and  the  expressions  which  have 
come  to  me  from  our  people  at  home 
strongly  indicate  your  approval  of  this 
course  on  my  part,  which  I  shall  con- 
tinue as  long  as  conditions  are  critical. 
My  family  and  I  are  anxious  to  come 
home  and  see  our  friends  and  visit  all 
the  communities  in  our  district  and  talk 
to  our  people  regarding  the  .swiftly  mov- 
ing events  in  which  we  are  all  so  deeply 
and  vitally  interested.  However,  definite 
plans  for  our  homecoming  will  have  to 
be  deferred  until  later  in  the  summer. 


Should  Not  Our  Old-.^ge  Pi  nsioners  F>e 
Pertnitted  To  Earn  as  Much  a.s  $25  p.^r 
Month  Without  Forieilii.g  Thar  Pn- 
s.on  Rights? 


XTENSION  OF  I;'FM.\RKS 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GLARHART 

or  CALirosxi.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Snfyrrin.,    July  18,  1942 

:J:  GLAPJIART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
McClatchy  newspapers  of  California — 
the  Fresno  B  •  1  r  Modesto  Bee,  and  the 
Sacramento  13. ^ — recently  contained  a 
most  timely  editorial  advocating  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  be 
amended  so  as  to  permit  old-age  pen- 
sioners to  have  an  indejjcndent  income 
up  to  $25  per  month  without  jeopardizing 
their  pension  status. 

As  this  timely  editorial  expressly  refers 
to  and  advocates  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation which  I  have  introduced.  House  bill 
5347.  I  ask  that  it  may  be  incorporated 
in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  instant  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
follows : 

SOLONS    SHOULD    BACK    BILL    TO    LCT    PENSIONEBS 
WORK 

Representative  B.  W.  Gearhart.  of  Presr.o. 
Is  working  actively  to  correct  a  muddled  situ- 
ation which  deprives  California  of  the  labor  of 
many  of  her  older  citizens,  and  at  the  same 
time  denies  them  the  opportunity  for  uselul 
employment  and  the  improvement  of  their 
own  living  conditions. 

Prior  to  July  1941  Congres.s  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  wh.ch 
stipulates  that  any  money  pensioners  earn  or 
receive  must  be  deducted  from  ihe  amount  of 
their  pensions,  California  sought  to  have 
this  policy  modified,  so  the  ambitious  and 
industrious  pensioner  would  not  be  penalized 
inr  hi?  effcrts  tc  Improve  h;5  Int  But  the 
:>.'A    \^a-  lae  law,  a;. a  tl.e  Feacra:  Social  Se- 


curity Board  compelled  Its  enforcement  by 
threats  to  cut  off  Federal  contribution  to  the 
State's  pension  fund. 

Ge.\rkart  introduced  his  bill.  H  R.  5947, 
which  would  permit  old  age  pensioners  to 
have  incomes  up  to  825  In  addition  to  their 
pensions,  last  Novemb^T.  It  has  been  In 
committee  while  Congress  busied  itself  with 
the  mass  of  emergency  legislation  fcliowmg 
Pearl  Harbor.  Now  the  author  announces  he 
is  Ecing  to  pre.ss  for  immediate  action  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the 
measure.     He   declares: 

"The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  modify  the 
Federal  social-security  law  to  permit  pen- 
sioners to  earn  money  on  the  side  Without 
jeopardizing  their  rights  to  the  pension. 

"I  «m  strong  for  an  amendment  of  this 
kind,  especially  now  that  there  is  a  growing 
Eh.ortage  of  all  kinds  of  labor,  the  labor  which 
the  old  folk  could  perform  to  the  advantage 
of  the  war  effort." 

Here  is  a  cause  which  should  enhst  the 
hearty  support  of  all  of  California's  delegation 
in  both  Houses, 

Many  measures  aimed  at  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  elderly  have  been  proposed  In 
recent  years,  many  of  them  entirely  im- 
practical. 

Here  is  a  thoroughly  practical  measure 
which  not  only  would  Improve  the  living 
standards  of  many  of  those  past  65,  but  also 
would  allow  them  to  contribute  their  patriotic 
effort  toward  war  production  and  service, 
benefiting  both  the  coimtry  and  themselves. 


Ail  Answer  to  tU'  D.istardtv  Attack  on  the 
(j;'nt'eni,^n  From  Texa.s 


EXTENSION  OF  1 CK'.!. ■='.'' K 


HON  NOAH  M.  MASON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3,  1942 

Mr,  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

August  3,  1942. 
The  Honorable  Sam  Ratburn. 

SpeakfT  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washingtcn,  D.  C. 
DE.AR  Ms.  Speakeb:  On  the  afternoon  of 
July  23,  Louis  Budenz.  editor  of  the  Dally 
Worker,  ofiBcial  Communist  paper,  dispatched 
a  telegram  to  the  paper's  Washington  cor- 
respondent, Adam  Lapin.  A  photostatic  copy 
of  the  original  of  that  telegram  from  Budenz 
to  Lapin  Is  submitted  herewith  as  exhibit  1. 
The  full  text  of  the  telegram  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Biggest  story  of  day  is  indictment  of  28 
seditlonists.  Suggest  you  drop  everything  to 
get  up  big  story.  Clearly  showing  the  nature 
of  Indictment  and  how  they  are  linked  to- 
gether and  also  the  feet  that  the  leading 
Red  baiters  in  the  country  are  Involved. 
Bring  in  Dies'  name  with  these  people.  We 
have  the  entire  list  of  names,  so  you  need 
not  repeat  them,  but  give  us  color  and  po- 
litical background.  Please  confirm  by  wire 
Immediately  if  you  will  do  this  story  " 

I  do  not  need.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  dwell  upon 
the  utterly  unethical  character  of  the  Jour- 
nalism which  this  telegram  represents.  It  is 
obviously  of  the  gutter  type  which  has  char- 
acterized the  techniques  of  this  publication 
throughout  the  19  years  of  its  existence  I 
do  w!  =  h  t^  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Dally 
N^  rkf:  is  :i  e^lstered  agent  of  a  foreign 
ir.:,c:!).ii  aiid  f-.ir'hf-:  Mi.-t  ;'-  •«';>:■••-•■;,' .1 '  ,ve 
U.    v"."ii.sl..i.f;",o..,    M:  ,    A.....:..    :,,:;..,,    Ua^    beeu 
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accorded  the  prlvllepes  of  the 
of  this  Houae.     The  Dally  Wor 
Ir.stnicting  Mr  Lapm  to  "bring  In  Dr^ 
wltto  these  people"  Is  a  piece  of  ccn 
ftbuse  of  the  press  courtesies  which  th 
has  extended  to  Mr.  Lapin  and  his  paf^r 

On  th»'  day  fcllowiiig  the  sendm 
foregoing  telegram,  the  Daily  Workei 
two  stories  which  are  submitted  he 
exhibits  2.  3.  and  4.    As  is  evident 
exhibits.    Mr.    Lapm    compiled    with 
rtructlcns  of  his  editor,  Mr.  Budenz, 
Instructions  and  the  stonea  re^ultlni 
from  indicate  quite  clearly  that  It  Is 
tentlon  of  the  Communist  Party's 
to  exploit  the  Indictment  of  the  28 
for  the  purpose  of  smearing  the  House 
reeentatlves  which  has  repeatedly 
pest  4  years  given  Its  approval  to  ' 
clrtl  Commltt*>e  on  Un-Amerlcan  Acti 
overwhelming  majorities.     The  Dail 
er's  charge  that   a  committee  of  thi 
has   shielded   un-American   groups   > 
vlduals  Is.  of  course,  a  scurrilous 
If  thpre  ^ere  a  semblance  of  truth 
charge,  this  House  would  have  been 
to  condemn  the  committee. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  recite  in 
evidence  of  the  falsity  of  the  charge 
House  or  Its  Special  Committee  on  D 
lean  Activities  has  failed  to  Invest: 
shielded  the  28  persons  named  In 
Inalctment.    The  records  of  the  Spec: 
mlttee  on  Un-American  Activities 
all  of  them  have  been  Investigated 
many  of  them  have  been  subpenaed 
as  wttnes-ses  before  the  committee, 
a  single  example:  One  of  these  Ind 
11am  EKidley  Pelley.  has  been  a  su 
committee's  Investigations  during  t 
4   years   of   Its   existence.     The 
records  will  show  that  we  have  e^ 
funds  on  the  invstigation  of  Pelley 
any  other  individual,  whether  Nazi 
or  Communist      Furthermore,  the 
unanimously    found    that    Pelley's 
were   un-AniCrlcan    and   long   ago 
Its  finding  to  the  House  and  the 

Th-  Hou5e  will  recall  that   a  pre-, 
tempt.  Involving  the  fabrication 
spurious  letters,  was  made  to  link 
with  William  Dudley  Pelley.     That 
was  an  abysmal  failure,  and  the  Ho 
the  drastic  action  of  expunging  a 
shrewd  =et  of  faL-ehoods  from  the  RtroHD 

On  Jt  ly  25  the  Da:ly  Worker  foil  • 
Its  campaign  to  bring  the  House  Into 
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Committee    on    l 
shielded    those     » 
Impairing  the  :: 
the    country       A 
article  Is  submitted  herewith  as 
True   'o    the    practice    of   th 
Party,  one  of  the  newest  cf  the  part 
orsanizaticns    was    Immediately    dr^ 
the  campaign  to  smear  our  commit 
Its  false  charge.    The  National  Federi 
O  nstltutlonal   Liberties  Is  one  of 
active  of  the  Communist  fronts  now 
Ing  in  this  country.    Our  committee'; 
showing  the  Communist  connection^ 
Individuals    .ho  compose  the  National 
eration  fills  a  hundred  pages  of  utulations 
alone.     It   Is   an   eld   Communist   t^chi 
which  we  exposed  long  ago  for  the 
set  up  fronts  which  promulgate.  In 
C   liberalism,    whatever   line   the 
adopted      I  submit  herewith  as  exl^ 
press  release  oi  the  National  Federal 
Constituttoral  Liberties  signed  by 
Marshall      This  press  release  illust. 
the  Communist  Party  functions  thr 
of  Its  front  organizations  which  are 
by  persons  who  lack  the   moral  ccii 
come  forward   In  the  open  as  agei 
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Mr.  Speaker  no  one  could  have  carried  on 
the  work  of  our  committee  for  these  4  years 
without  getting  a  thick  skin.  I  am  not  in 
the  leasx  perturbed  over  the  tactics  of  the 
editor  and  his  Washington  correspondent  as 
revealed  in  the  exhibits  which  I  am  submit- 
ting to  you.  5<3  far  as  these  tactics  affect  me 
personally  My  long  experience  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  this  House  has  taught 
me  to  expect  personal  abuse  from  those 
whom  I  have  Investigated.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  privileges  of  the  Press  Gal- 
lery should  be  abused  in  this  manner  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  thinly  disguised 
attack  upon  the  House  as  a  whole.  No  one 
believes  more  firmly  than  I  In  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  which  must,  If  It  has  any  mean- 
ing at  all.  Include  the  freedom  to  engage 
in  political  controversy  But  I  am  sure  that 
the  whole  decent  press  of  this  country — and 
by  that  I  mean  practically  all  of  it — will 
agree  with  me  that  an  editor's  instructions 
to  his  correspondent  to  vilify  any  individual 
Member  or  committee  of  Congress  without 
regard  to  the  facts  have  no  place  In  decent 
Journalism. 

The  Daily  Worker  is  free  to  utilize  the 
freedom  of  the  press  to  make  political  capital 
cut  of  the  indictment  of  the  28  Individuals; 
but  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  reasonable  argu- 
ment which  can  be  adduced  to  Justify  the 
House  in  extending  the  privileges  of  its  Press 
Gallery  to  the  Daily  Worker,  an  agent  of  a 
foreign  princ  pal,  In  order  that  these  privi- 
leges may  be  turned,  by  the  use  of  deliberate 
falsehood,  to  the  undermining  of  public  con- 
fidence in  the  House. 

Sincerely  yours,  1 

Mahtin  Das,  Chairman. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r-.v 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLF.  JR. 

,.j"   .\ia:.  ;l.\'.„ 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3.  1S42 

M.  CC  IE  .:  M.tryland,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  great  Glenn  L. 
Martin  Co.  and  the  contribution  it  Is 
making  at  this  time  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  main  Mar- 
tin plant  is  located  in  the  large  congres- 
sional district  I  represent.  The  plant 
itself,  the  housing  facilities  for  its  em- 
ployees, the  fine  type  of  men  and  women 
employed  by  the  company,  and  the  happy 
relationship  existing  between  employees 
and  management  of  the  company  all  re- 
flect the  vision  and  accomplishment  for 
which  the  distinguished  president.  Mr. 
Glenn  L.  Martin,  and  his  associates  are 
so  well  known. 

I'^  would  soem  difficult  to  ferret  out  any 
acccmpiishment  of  Glenn  L.  Martin 
greater  than  another,  but  the  recent 
f.;?ht  of  the  Na\'y  patrol  bomber.  Mars, 
Duilt  by  thj  Glnnn  L.  Martin  Co.,  in  my 
estimation,  n  _*:;-:-  ihe  most  outstanding 

r  9,-..  :--r  p :,--,..;;:•*->  to  visit  this  great 
•H  rr. -rr  r;ble  occasions;  one 
D  ;k.  rf  Ytk  and  later  with 
*.::■■  H' rniM:;-  .Sam  Kavecrn,  the  distin- 
gu:.^hed  Sc-.ikt-:-  ••!  'h-  House  of  Repre- 
i'  r.-auvts,  ana  ot.  b«,':i  occasions  to  in- 
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spect  the  Mars  during  the  course  d  v.s 
construction. 

Because  of  its  success  and  all  that  it 
means  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Allied  Nations  at  this  time  the  first  offi- 
cial flight  of  the  gigantic  bomber  was 
of  world-wide  interest. 

Mr.  Martin  furnished  me  with  this 
recitation  of  the  event  and  the  hack- 
ground  of  reasoning  which  makes  i:  im- 
portant: 

On  Friday,  July  3.  at  12:22  p.  m  .  the 
Navy  patrol  bomber  Mars  (XPB2I'1-1). 
built  by  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  of  Balti- 
more, rose  from  the  waters  of  Ciesa- 
peake  Bay.  3' 2  miles  east  of  Htrt  I;  land, 
on  her  first  official  flight.  She  bore  a  test 
crew  of  16  men  and  4  mail  sacks  cor  tain- 
ing  more  than  14.000  letters  of  a  special 
commemorative  cachet.  The  flight  was 
observed  by  Navy  and  Army  ofScers, 
Glenn  L  Martin  Co.  officials,  and  a  se- 
lected list  of  civilian  guests  on  the 
steamer  Bay  Belle,  and  by  press,  lews- 
reel,  and  radio  representatives  on  3  Coast 
Guard  patrol  boats.  Mrs.  Minta  Martin, 
mother  of  Mi.  Glenn  L.  Martin,  vhose 
support  and  enthusiasm  for  all  th£.t  her 
distinguished  son  has  accomplished  is 
so  well  known,  was  also  one  of  the  ob- 
servers. 

After  a  taxying  run  of  27  secords  at 
less  than  full  throttle,  the  Mars  rose  from 
the  water  near  the  cluster  of  watei  craft, 
circled  above  the  Sparrows  Point  area, 
and  landed  at  12: 48 '2  at  a  spot  near 
where  she  had  taken  off.  Subsequently 
she  made  another  take-off  and  landing 
and  then  proceeded  immediately  on  a 
2  hour  test  flight. 

The  test  crew  was  made  up  of  Pilot 
William  K.  Ebel,  Pilot  Captain  Karold 
Gray,  of  Pan  American  Airways,  CDpilot 
Ellis  D.  Shannon,  Flight  Engineer  Eenja- 
min  Zelubow.-^ki,  A.ssistant  Flight  Engi- 
neer S  K  Baker.  Flight  Mechanir  W.  L. 
Pomeroy,  Flight  Mechanic  H  G  ilflch. 
Chief  Flight  Test  Observ.  •  A  .A  foyce, 
Project  Engineer  Wallace  W.  i:y;u.i.gton, 
and.  as  observers  and  techniciars,  M. 
A-^per  H  R.  McConahy.  W.  W.  Pitman, 
W  B  Bergen.  J.  P.  Paine.  W.  W.  Binder, 
and  E  G.  Riley. 

The  first  flight  of  the  Mars,  largest 
flying  boat  in  the  world,  appears  pres- 
ently as  an  event  of  great  significa  ice  in 
the  light  of  current  world  cond  tions. 
Because  of  the  speed  and  flexibility  and 
power  of  modern  military  airplanes  sur- 
prise attack  has  been  developed  us  the 
most  effective  and  dangerous  of  war  tac- 
tics. The  ability  of  flying  ships  of  the 
class  of  the  Mars  to  fly  great  distances, 
drop  heavy  bomb  loads,  and  return  to 
their  original  bases  is  an  undisputed  ad- 
vantage in  surprise  attack.  They  can 
be  more  heavily  armed  in  their  ov  n  de- 
fense than  can  smaller  airplanes. 

But  of  even  greater  importance  ere  the 
possibilities  the  Mars  opens  up  in  air 
transport,  especially  for  the  armed  forces 
but  also  for  peaceful  commerce  when 
victory  shall  have  been  won,  Wi'h  her 
two  full  decks,  she  marks  the  transition 
between  the  flying  boat  and  the  flying 
ship. 

The  stupendous  range  of  the  present 
world  conflict,  with  fronts  on  all  conti- 
nents save  one  and  naval  action  in  every 
sea,  makes  transportation  of  mei  and 
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materiel  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
of  the  Allied  Nations.  Fronts  change 
rapidly  as  air  forces  and  mechanized  and 
motorized  columns  thrust  swiftly  in  light- 
ning strokes.  Yet  every  action  is  depend- 
ent upon  its  supply  lines  and  advantages 
accrue  to  the  side  which  can  move  troop 
forces  quickly.  Just  as  the  motorized 
column  has  supplanted  the  mule  team 
in  servicing  fast  mechanized  forces,  so 
must  the  airplane  supplant  slow  surface 
transport  methods  in  servicing  armies 
and  navies  with  wings. 

At  th's  time,  it  appears  that  sufflcicnt 
large  airplanes,  of  the  Mars  class  or 
larger,  reinforced  with  air  trailer  trains, 
will  be  able  to  assume  the  chief  burden 
of  :.!]  overocean  transport.  The  greater 
frequency  of  operation,  because  of  far 
superior  speed,  will  make  such  airplanes 
competitive  with  surface  shipping  and 
far  less  hazardous.  The  United  Nations 
are  losing  surface  shippin;?,  because  of 
enemy  submarine  action,  at  a  rate  far  ^ 
greater  than  the  rate  of  replacement,  de- 
spite the  large  naval  forces  used  to  con- 
voy important  troop  and  cargo  move- 
ments. There  are  no  recorded  losses  in 
flying-boat  transport  across  both  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans.  Rapid  re- 
placement of  surface  shipping  losses  with 
air  vessels  is  not  only  possibie  but  fpasi- 
ble  from  the  standpoints  of  both  ma- 
terial supply  and  over-all  economy. 
Sucl  craft  would  become  the  nucleus  for 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  air  when 
wars  shall  have  ceased, 

Tran.'^ports  the  size  of  the  140000- 
pound  Mars  can  be  pla.ccd  in  quantity 
production  immediately,  if  the  order  is 
given.  Larger  transport  designs — of 
250  000-pound  gross  weight — are  on  the 
drawing  boards  and  can  be  made  ready 
for  production  In  a  short  period  of  time. 
Flying  ships  of  500,000-pound  capacity 
could  be  designed  today  if  Government 
authorities  decided  ships  of  this  size  are 
needed.  There  appear  no  practical  rea- 
sons why  even  larger  vessels  should  not 
be  built. 

Heralding,  as  she  does,  the  modern 
military  transport  and  the  future  air 
merchantman,  the  Mars  exemplifies  the 
efficacy  of  the  very  large  flying  boat'  be- 
cau.'^e  more  than  50  percent  of  the  gross 
weight  of  such  water  aircraft  is  d's- 
posable  load,  the  type  Is  efficient.  Be- 
cause bases  offer  no  problem,  since  there 
is  ample  water  for  landings  and  take- 
offs  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  these  ships 
are  highly  fle.xible  in  operation.  Their 
ability  to  use  intermediate  water  bases 
permits  the  carrying  of  much  heavier 
useful  loads.  Because  they  can  carry 
along  their  own  beaching  gears,  and 
therefore  use  hastily  prepared  bases  and 
abandon  them  as  hastily,  their  routes  are 
difficult  to  anticipate. 

It  is  significant,  as  a  measure  of  the 
abilities  of  these  ships  of  the  Mars  size, 
that  hardly  more  than  a  score  of  them 
could  carry  lO.OOn  tons,  net  cargo,  from 
California  t  }i.: .  aii  in  2  months.  As  a 
troop  transport,  the  Mars  can  carry  150 
arrri'd  men  and  their  equipment.  Con- 
sid.  i;:,i'  the  fact  that  she  is  more  than 
20  times  as  fast  as  the  average  surface 
tran.^port.  her  greater  frequency  of  oper- 
ation could  make  her  an  important  fac- 
tor in  such  work. 
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Highly  practical  for  ser^-ice  in  the  war 
effort,  the  Mars,  in  her  first  official  flight, 
shows  the  way  to  increased  efficiency  in 
military  transport  and,  at  the  same  time, 
seems  to  symbolize  the  future  of  air  com- 
merce— a  future  in  which  much  of  the 
woi  Id's  goods  will  travel  above  the  earth. 

The  especially  marked  envelopes  of  the 
Mars  mail  cachet  carried  the  following 
message: 

The  Glenn  L.  Maf.tin  Co., 

Baiitmore. 

MESSAGE   FROM  "MAKS" 

This  letter,  carried  on  the  first  oCQclal  flight 
of  the  Glenn  L.  Mr.rtln  Mars,  world's  largest 
flying  boat.  Is  .=ent  you  by  the  Martin  Co.  as 
a  souvenir  of  this  mem.orable  event. 

The  Afars  (Navy  XPB2M-1>  was  launched 
by  the  Martin  Co  ,  with  Navy  sponsorship,  at 
ceremonies  November  8.  The  flying  ship  .s 
the  first  aircraft  ever  to  be  officially  christened 
by  the  Navy.  Sponsor  of  the  Mars  was  Mis. 
Artemu.<:  L.  Gates,  wife  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary cf  Navy  for  A:r. 

In  brief,  the  history  cf  th"  Afars  is  th!s: 
The  Martin  Co.  won  an  award  from  the  Navy 
in  1937  to  build  an  experimental  flying  to.it 
larger  than  any  in  the  world.  Intensive  re- 
search work  fcllcwed.  and  on  August  22,  1940, 
tl:e  keel  was  laid  with  Navy  sponsorship.  On 
July  26.  19-11.  the  20.000-pcund  wings  of  the 
ship  were  mounted  on  the  hull.  On  Septem- 
ber 8  the  engineering  staff  oegan  strength 
tests  of  the  wings  and  hull.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  exhaustive  tests,  she  vaxs  launched. 

Here  are  some  interesting  facts  and  figuies 
concerning  the  huge  flying  battleship:  Wing 
span.  200  feet;  length  over-all.  117  feet  3 
inches;  height  over-all,  36  feet,  heiclit  to  top 
cf  hull.  24  feet:  maximum  normal  weii^ht, 
140.000  pounds:  beam  of  hull.  :3  feet  6  inches; 
it  has  two  decks;  It  is  powered  with  lour 
2.000  horsepower  engines;  each  prcpc-llcr  is 
thrce-bladed  and  17  feet  6  inches  in  diameter; 
grcss  displacement,  hull,  995,000  pounds; 
m;;ximum  draft,  5  feet;  fuel  capacity  around 
tank-car  load;  normal  crew  11  men;  sleeping 
accommodations.  13  m^en;  weight  of  wines, 
20. ceo  pounds:  volume  of  hu'l,  16,665  cubic 
feet;  wiring,  7',2  miles;  conduit  and  pipe, 
1  9  miles;  rivets  Uied,  3,000,000. 

If  stood  on  end,  the  wings  of  the  Mars 
would  be  as  tall  as  a  20-6tory  building.  It  is 
possible  for  the  crew  to  walk  in  the  center 
portion  of  the  v/in^.'^.  They  may  service  the 
engines  in  flight;  the  power  of  the  ship  (8  000 
horsepower)  is  mere  than  twice  ps  great  as 
that  of  a  2-car  Diesel-electric  railroad  loco- 
motive. 

The  ship  has  a  wardroom  fcr  ofScers  and 
recreation  space  for  the  crew.  The  command- 
ing cfflcer  will  have  his  own  desk  en  the  bndqe 
and  his  own  private  stateroom  There  are 
two  messes  and  two  shower  baths. 

As  a  troop  transport,  the  ship  could  carry 
150  men,  with  their  arms;  the  cubic  content 
of  the  hull  is  equivalent  to  a  14-  to  16-room 
house.  The  Afars  is  able  to  fly  to  Europe  and 
return  non.stop;  it  is  the  first  flying  boat 
ever  to  be  accorded  Navy  keel-laying  and 
launching  cercm-nies. 


Jam^s  Ca'.nn  Npf.^]!^  ,ni.   ^^St    ^^:: 


the  memory  of  our  departed  colleague, 
the  Honorable  James  Carson  Needham, 
I  ark  the  unanimous  consent  cf  the  mem- 
bership that  the  notation  of  h:s  passing 
which  appeared  in  the  Modesto  (Calif.) 
Bee  of  July  11,  1942,  may  be  incorf>orated 
in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  iastant  remarks. 

Unanimous  consent  having  been  Indi- 
cated, the  article  from  the  Modesto  Bee 
follow.^:: 

J.    C.    Needham.    77,    Ex-Concressman    and 
JtnusT,  Dies 

James  Carson  Needham,  former  Congress- 
man and  retired  Judge  of  the  Stanislaus 
Ccunty  Superior  Court,  died  in  his  home  at 
1105  Fifteenth  Street  this  morning.  He  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  some  time. 

Judge  Needham  was  77  years  old. 

Bom  In  a  covered  wagon  near  Caison  City, 
Nev.,  on  S.:ptember  17,  1864,  he  was  the  son 
of  the  late  Charles  E.  and  Olive  I.  (Drake) 
Nesdham,  who  farmed  in  S?n  Joaquin  and 
Santa  Ciara  Counties. 

After  completing  the  course  in  the  San 
Jose  H:gh  School.  Judge  Needham  was  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  the  Fociflc  In  1886. 
receiving  a  Ph  B.  degree.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1889  with  an  LL.  B.  degree. 

He  began  the  practice  of  law  here  in  the 
fall  of  1889.  On  July  1.  18&4,  he  marrietl 
Miss  Dora  Deetta  Parsons 

Judge  Needham  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1899  as  Representative  from  the  S:xth  Cali- 
fornia District.  He  served  until  1913,  being 
reelected  for  seven  terms. 

RETURNED    HSRX    Of     1913 

He  practiced  law  in  San  Diego  from  1913 
to  1916  when  he  returned  to  Modesto.  In 
December  1918  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
superior  court,  taking  office  January  1,  1919. 
In  1920  he  was  elected  for  an  unexpired  term 
of  2  years,  being  reelected  for  full  6-year 
terms  in  1922  and  1928. 

Judge  Needham  was  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Covered  Wagon  Babies  Club, 
which  was  composed  of  more  than  100  mem- 
bers born  in  covered  wagons  »hUe  their 
parents  were  on  their  way  to  California  prior 
to  the  bui'dlng  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
road in  1869. 

FDNEKAL    SERVICES    TUESDAY 

The  Judge  was  a  member  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi, 
an  organization  at  the  College  of  the  Paclflc, 
and  the  Masonic  bodies. 

Besides  his  widow,  Judge  Needham  leaves 
two  daughters  and  a  son.  Mrs.  Mildred  Tay- 
lor, of  Modesto:  Mrs.  Natalie  Garrison,  of 
Los  Angeles:  and  Chauncey  Needham,  of  Palo 
Alto,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Gertrude  HoUman, 
of  Honolulu. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  In  the  Shan- 
non Chapel  Tuesday  afternoon  at  1 :30  c'cloclt. 
Rev.  T.  Russ  Paden,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  will  officiate.  Interment 
will  be  in  the  Mp.«onlc  Cemetery. 
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t  X  i  ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 
OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENXATIVES 

Saturday,  July  li,  1942 

Mr.  GE'.nHART.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
further  eviut-ace  of  our  deep  respect  for 


EXTENSION  OF  RL-MAiaii 
or 

KGN.  S:0";  i  W.  LICAS 

or  TVLOtam 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1942 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr   President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  recently  published  at  the  request 
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of  thf  Senator  from  Louisiana    M:  |  Ovfp 
ton!  a  compact  150-page  pamphl 
ate  Document    lo3    rn^-l.-d,   "T:!--   D' - 
velopment  of  U:..     i  c^'.  i'      F  :   i- 

cy."  containint:  I'r.'-  pr.n-  :;j.i.  ad-lrcsses 
and  messages  o;  :;.■  P:*  :^:  -■  •  :  "•-  the 
last  9  years.  R.  -  rr.;  .v  :;>  D- ::.  oratic 
Digest.  pub..-h>'d  bv  'h"  -A-n-.-r.  |-  divi- 
sion of  t:-."  D>  rr.ucraLiC  Nal.un.i.  C  remit- 
tee, prir,-.  d  •  x.-erpts  from  thr  P.  .dent's 
addresses,  startint:  ::.  103 J  ir  i  |..:inu- 
Ing  down  to  Deccrr.:j>  :  L<  lc*41  f  jwing 
the  declaration  oi  v  ir  '.v:".r,  J  i;:-  :i  In 
these  excerpts  a-  h  .tr  'he  vo;ce  of  the 
leader  of  the  Ani*.:.can  people.  Only 
those  with  eyes  that  could  not  s;e  and 
ears  that  could  not  hoar  could  [i  i;i  to 
heed  the  tim'^y  warnmss  of  th:i  grvat 
American.  r:>  P:--:d"rv.  :r.  2:;.-.k  to  the 
American  P'-'  h  "  '■•■-  -~':':lc:r.k-  ir.icipation 
as  to  the  tc:a.:M::.i::  d,r-..-t:-  v.  .i  ^  merely 
following  the  o!d  B!d:;c.i'.  excr-  -  .  r.  found 
in  the  O'.d  T-^'^nvr.'  H?.bakk-;k  '  Wr-.te 
the  vi'^if  :-.  ir:.;  mak-  .'  p:a:n,  uj;'::.  •-•b:''5. 
that  ht  n:.iy  rr.n  :h.i'  read'-'h  :'  '  1  I  -^^ic 
un:i:':.:r;  .-  ;''  r:-' n'  •.;  h.i'-'e  :n:o;-i>iraied 
m  ir>j  KF'.-c.'^j  r.r>.  nr-.i^.r  ir^in  the 
Digest  con:ai:.:n2  :::■-  -xj-:;---  tdtn:  "he 
Presidents  ^p€ec;>  .- 

Thore  beme  no  cDjec  .c.n.  thf  fkc -rpts 
i  rd'  :''d  :,'  b''  pr. r.-^'d  :r.  "he  I^eccrd. 
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•  I  t'.wT-  a:  .a.l:   T-.me--^  Ktit  the  C>'N,.itE^s   '.nd 

TMS-     ANiFJ.X  AN"    pEi'i-.E    I.VFORMFD    i    fj    EMNT. 

D      M    '<-i-r-.  F,:,  T     ^EPTtMEER    21,     K''.ij 

T'..i"  •^.•'  ir:-.r;:f ..:::-  c!  the  Ax.-  w^.ir  ;crd- 
ar-'  w  r:;*.-*':'!?  ::.  -^c  pe,  *.;-..\*  Th;s  ;,-  Li  sl  cai 
V.  ■■'  itM .:;s'  :r.'prr..H:i'):..il  LfA'>s.-:.f ^3  i.s  :".•:'*' 
c.fir  '' '  n'..'"^':  An-.er'.i'ar.?  ^-.''f  scur.ci  J\ic*.2"'.(':.*. 
P-t\-;d'":';'-   Re v-ev-'.'.  h.i.s   I'.ni:  ur.clersi..;  a  T.e 

a^:^---.^-:    :.    ir.    EM.',p«?    a:.d    .A.-ia.    ai.i    has    so 

t.''  r..s  pr''p!-.t".c  v.-  ^rds  tl':*:;  ui.- -ugl;  '-t.e 
V  ^'  .<  r  - 

;  9  3  i 

c '.  pf-  p;-'S  r<"fl  ''bilged  t.)  re-.i:r.  fXv'-i-sr.-e  ur- 
r!-..i:r.":.'--,    b-'cau.'^e     thev     :erir    B>.':r.-'     ac:    v£ 

(■t:i  »'-\=i pi  ■!'. -  i''  'iJTi':.,>e  ;ir>-'>  '.'a^'Jy  ~*t",  ;.ii'T 
1:.a:\  :;;.--der:'.  wenpor.s  nf  dr-t>n<e  Frrn-.er 
f  rv  r.'e:.:!".''.'  '*-:rt'  ei.'.d,L\i:'.-:v.ei:'.^  c  ..st  df- 
fe:.nf'^ — :::  ,i  w-rd,  f.xed  f-r- .Pea- :  ji.i-- .-ir-''  :.,i 


I_.i::e»  hea'.y  n:..b..e  ar-.l>rv 
.-h.p^  ca.lf'd  '.a;;!;.-'.  rt:.d  p<>;.><  i.  ^. 
cab.ed  i-   i-.i".  :-i  -'  t;.e  w.  ...i 
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"Hie  pp'.'pl 
l.tX".-!  •■  :f.t'  :■■•  ::.:  -■'  p'.  v-  :•  y  .ii., 
:::  .raer  t.  i'::;('^.e  «;  ve:  r.:i. ►■■:.■>  '. 
a  ;;\.id  rice  :::  AT:r.irr.e:::  "A'riicl^,  : 
to  "  :.:.r.:'.i-'  rr..'.v  -AeP  :;''',d-  .:.  ■*' 
sage  ti    t;-.e  ?':..i:e 

"I  woxUd  no:  b»   r: .  r.k  with  you  If 

tell  you   tP  i*    •-':.(■   d.i.-.^er-   •:     "    :• '  t 
future  cf  p.:  ::.iv::-.d  .-i^  a  '-l:   .►■    :.re 
'::e  ;*■  -r.d  .'.:.A    '.hf^re'.'  r«?    :■  ■  \i>  rr.  v: 
2":-  wh.'. :.  c:':.:rc:;:   :Pe  pe-'ple    )J   : 
>".i'e~  hv  nT.d  ;r.  '.Pem-e.ve-  .ili..:.-.' 
tic-    D:iy  .,  ;d:f->  . 

1  9  ■  6 
\Ve:--^    I    •  ,d,iV    'c    d:>:.V'T    -ir.    ir.iTiK' 
d:e^->o    lo   ti.e   pecp'.e    i.:"    V:.e    U:..'e(; 
could  not  limit  nv  r   nin-.t  :  ■?  .:.  w. 
to  one  i>aratr  ipp.      W.'h  iv.m   i;  re^:' 
De  compel. eU    Uj  dev.te    t:.e   grcit-. 
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•A  rid  affairs.  Since  the  summer  of  that  same 
year  of  1933.  ttie  temper  and  the  purposes  of 
the  rulert,  of  many  of  the  great  populations 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia  have  not  pointed  the 
way  either  to  peace  or  to  good  will  among 
men  Not  orly  have  peace  and  good  will 
among  men  grown  more  remote  in  these  areas 
of  the  earth  during  this  period,  but  a  point 
has  been  reached  where  the  people  of  the 
Americas  must  take  cognizance  of  growing  ill- 
will,  of  marked  trends  toward  aggression,  of 
increasing  armaments,  of  shortening  tem- 
pers— a  situat  on  which  has  in  it  many  of  the 
elements  that  lead  to  the  tragedy  of  general 
war."    (Annu..U  message  to  Congress.) 

"Yet  we  muiit  remember  that  so  long  as  war 
exists  on  eartt  there  will  be  some  danger  that 
even  the  nati(m  which  most  ardently  desires 
peace  may  be  drawn  Into  war.  •  •  •  I 
hate  war.     •     •     * 

'I  have  passed  unnumbered  hours,  I  shall 
pass  unnumb'jred  hours,  thinking  and  plan- 
ning how  war  may  be  kept  from  this  Na- 
tion.    •     •     • 

"A  dark  modern  world  faces  wars  between 
conflicting  ecimomic  and  political  fanaticisms 
in  which  are  Intertwined  race  hatreds." 
(Campaign  address.  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.)  • 

1937 

•'Innocent  peoples.  Innocent  nations,  are 
being  cruelly  sacrificed  to  a  greed  for  power 
and  supremacy  which  Is  devoid  of  all  sense 
of  Justice  and  humane  considerations  •  •  • 
•If  those  things  come  to  pass  in  other  parts 
cf  'he  world  let  no  one  imagine  that  America 
will  escape,  that  America  may  expect  mercy, 
that  this  Western  Hemisphere  will  not  be 
attacked  and  that  it  will  continue  tranquilly 
and  peacefully  to  carry  on  the  ethics  and  the 
arts  of  civilization.     •     •     • 

"It  seems  tD  be  unfortunately  true  that  the 
epidemic  of  world  lawlessness  is  spreading. 

"When    an    epidemic    of    physical    disease 
starts    to    spread,    the    community    approves 
j    a:.d  Joins  in  a  quarantine  of  the  patients  In 
1    .  .-der  to  protect  the  health  of  the  community 
I    .uainst  the  spread  of  the  disease.     •     •     • 
'         \v  .-    s  a  contagion,  whether  it  be  declared 
I  r    U..L1  ciared.     It    can    engulf    states    and 
peoples   remote   from    the   original   scene   of 
hostilities.     We  are  determined  to  keep  out 
of  war  yet  we  cannot  insure  ourselves  against 
the  dlsastrcrtis  effects  of  war  and  the  dangers 
of  involvem-jnt.    We  are  adopting  such  meas- 
ures  a.-   "A. P.   minimize  our  risk  of   Involve- 
n'.e:.:    b  ;■.   '.e  cannot  have  complete  protec- 
tion in  a  wo.  Id  of  d.s   :  d-  r  in  which  confidence 
and  security  have    br   ken  down."      (Address 
In  Chicago,  inown  as  the  Quarantine  Speech.) 

1938 

w-j  ::.  -.r.t  Americas  are  no  longer  a  far 
away  continent  to  which  the  eddies  of  con- 
tr  versies  lieyond  the  seas  could  bring  no 
::.-erest  or  no  harm  Iristead.  we  in  the 
Americas  have  become  a  consideration  to 
every  propf.ganda  office  and  to  every  general 
r.afl  beycRd  the  seas"  (Address  at  Kings- 
t  -n    Or.'Ario  ) 

TPe  fabric  of  peace  on  the  continent  of 
E  ;;cpe  if  not  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
'A    r  d    ..s  m  mimediale  danger.     •     •     • 

The  supreme  desire  of  the  American  people 
Is  to  live  in  peace.  But  in  the  event  of  a 
general  war  they  face  the  fact  that  lao  nation 
can  escape  some  measure  of  the  consequences 
of  such  a  world  catastrophe."  (Message  sent 
t  Prf-:dent  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Chancellor 
r  Ciern:.iny  after  Czechoslovakia  had  rejected 
Cr  •r.-.a-.-.y  .-  terms  for  surrender  of  the  Sudeten 
are.i 

TH?:FL    YF^P-    rET'CRE   PEARL    H.'iRBOR 

"All  about  us  rage  undeclared  wars — mili- 
tary and  economic.    All  about  us  grow  more 
deadly    armaments — military   and   economic. 
'    A.l  ab^vr  u=  are  threats  of  new  aggression — 
r.....:.i;y  ai.d  economic.     •     •     • 


"But  the  world  has  grown  so  small  and 
weapons  of  attack  so  swift  that  no  natioa  can 
be  safe  in  Its  will  to  peace  so  long  as  any  other 
powerful  nation  refuses  to  settle  its  grievances 
at  the  council  table.     •     •  "  * 

•We  have  learned  that  effective  timing  of 
defense  and  the  distant  points  from  which 
attacks  may  be  launched  are  completely  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were  20  years  ago. 

"We  have  learned  that  survival  canrot  be 
guaran  eed  by  arming  after  the  attack  be- 
gins— for  there  Is  new  range  and  speed  to  of- 
fense 

"We  have  learned  that  long  before  any  overt 
military  act.  aggression  begins  with  pielimi- 
naries  of  propaganda,  subsidized  penetration, 
the  loosening  of  ties  of  good  will,  the  stir- 
ring of  prejudice  and  the  Incitement  to  dis- 
union."   (Annual  message  to  Congress. "^ 

MORE    THAN    2    YEARS    BEFORE    PEARL    KAaBOR 

"I  should  like  to  be  able  to  offer  the  hope 
that  the  shadow  over  the  world  might  swiftly 
pass.  I  cannot.  The  facts  compel  my  stat- 
ing with  candor  that  darker  periods  n^ay  lie 
ahead.  (Address  before  Senate  and  House 
recommending  revision  of  neutrality  law  ) 

1940 A  TEAR  AND  A    H.AU   BEFORE  PEARL   HARBOR 

"New  powers  of  destruction,  incredibly 
swift  and  deadly,  have  been  developed;  and 
those  who  wield  them  are  ruthless  ar  d  dar- 
ing. No  old  defense  is  so  strong  that  It  re- 
quires no  further  strengthening  and  no  at- 
tack Is  so  unlikely  or  impossible  that  it  may 
be  ignored.    •     •     • 

•The  element  of  surprise  which  hiis  ever 
been  an  Important  tactic  in  warfare  has  be- 
come the  more  dangerous  because  of  the 
amazing  speed  with  which  modern  equipment 
can  reach  and  attack  the  enemy's  coun- 
try.    •     •     • 

"Surely  the  developments  of  the  pist  few 
weeks  have  made  it  clear  to  all  of  our  :itizen8 
that  the  possibility  of  attack  on  vital  Amer- 
ican zones  ought  to  make  It  essential  that  we 
have  the  physical,  the  ready  ability  X)  meet 
those  attacks  and  to  prevent  thera  from 
reaching  their  objectives."  (Address  iiefore  a 
Joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  ai-k- 
Ing  for  additional  appropriations  for  national 
defense.) 

ONE    TEAR     BEFORE     JrARl      HAF.I     R 

"Never  before  since  Jamestown  and  Plym- 
outh Rock  has  our  American  civUlzat:on  been 
In  such  danger  as  now.     •     •     • 

"Frankly  and  definitely  there  I5  danger 
ahead — danger  against  which  we  must  pre- 
pare But  we  well  know  that  we  cannot 
escape  danger,  or  the  fear  of  da  iger,  by 
crawling  Into  bed  and  pulling  the  covers  over 
our  heads.     •     •     • 

"There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Axis 
Powers  would  never  have  any  desire  :o  attack 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  That  Is  the  same 
dangerous  form  of  wishful  thlnklr  g  which 
has  destroyed  the  powers  of  resistance  of  so 
many  conquered  peoples."     (Fireside  chat  ) 

1941 11    MONTHS   BEFORE    Ff  AR:     UAREC  R 

"I  find  It,  unhappily,  necessary  to  report 
that  the  future  and  the  safety  of  our  country 
and  of  our  democracy  are  overwhelmingly  In- 
volved In  events  far  beyond  our  borders.  •  •  • 

••As  long  as  the  aggressor  nations  maintain 
the  offensive,  they— not  we— will  choose  the 
time  and  the  place  and  the  method  of  their 
attack.     •     •     • 

"When  the  dictators,  if  the  dictators,  are 
ready  to  make  war  upon  us  they  will  not  wait 
for  an  act  of  war  on  our  part.     *     •     * 

••No  one  can  tell  the  exact  character  of  the 
emergency  situations  that  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  meet.  The  Nation's  hands  must  not 
be  tied  when  the  Nation's  life  Is  Ua  danger." 
(Annual  message  to  Congress.) 
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ETGHT  MONTH?    FEFORE   PEAR"     H  XHSOR 

"In  our  own  di.y  the  threat  to  v.ur  Union 
and  to  our  democracy  is  not  a  sectional  one. 
It  comes  from  a  great  part  cf  the  world  which 
surrounds  us,  and  which  draws  more  tightly 
around  us,  day  by  day  "  (Jackson  Day  ad- 
dress ) 

SIX   MONTHS   BEFORE  PEARL   HARBOR 

"The  war  is  approaching  the  brink  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  itself.  It  is  coming  very 
close  to  home. '     (Pan  American  address.) 

THREE  MONTHS  BEFORE  PEARL   HARBOR 

"Tlie  Nar  danger  to  our  western  world  has 
long  ceased  to  be  a  mere  possibility.  The 
danger  Is  here  now."     (Radio  address.) 

DEC:FMBER  9.  FOLLOWING  DECLARATION  OF  WAR  ON 
JAPAN 

"There  Is  no  such  thing  as  security  for  any 
nation — or  any  Individual — in  a  world  ruled 
by  the  principles  of  gangsterism.     •     •     • 

■•We  are  now  In  this  war.  We  are  all  in 
It — all  the  way.  Every  single  man,  woman, 
and  child  Is  a  partner  In  the  most  tremen- 
dous undertaking  ol  our  American  history 
We  must  share  together  the  bad  news  and 
the  good  news,  the  defeats  and  the  victories — 
th3  changing  fortunes  of  war.     •     •     » 

•'The  United  States  can  accept  no  result 
save  victory,  final  and  complete."  (Radio 
address.) 


More  Aleutian   Fog 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF    OREGON 

IN   THE   PENAIF   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 


d( 


A\cjust  6,  1942 


Mi-.  McNARY.  Mr  Prrsidpnt  1)1.  Au- 
gust 3  issue  of  t'.ie  Ni  v.  V  !k  T  ir .  >  con- 
tained a  notable  editorial  eniiiied  'More 
Aleutian  Fog."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  oLjection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MORE  ALEUTIAN  FOG 

The  fog  which  shrouds  the  Aleutians  has 
not  been  dispelled  by  the  statement  of  a 
Navy  spokesman  that  the  Japanese  invaders 
of  the  western  Islands  may  number  10,000. 
If  the  occupation  force  is  indeed  so  small,  the 
mystery  of  why  it  has  been  allowed  to  re- 
main for  2  months  Is  only  deepened. 

The  spokesm.an  does  not  seem  too  sure  of 
his  facts.  He  reveals  that  naval  planes  fly- 
ing over  the  Pribilofs  have  failed  to  find 
any  evidence  of  Japanese  occupation,  but  ad- 
mits by  implication  that  we  have  no  patrols 
there,  while  the  enemy  may  have.  The  Jap- 
anese know  this  group  of  islands  well,  having 
poached  from  our  herd  of  fur  seals  there 
for  years.  The  Pribilofs  flank  Dutch  Harbor 
from  the  north,  but  fortunately  offer  little 
shelter  to  an  invading  fleet.  As  to  Attu, 
Agattu,  and  Kiska  our  spokesman  is  more 
definite.  The  Japanese  hold  all  three,  with 
5.000  men  ashore  and  'he  remainder  sta- 
tioned on  ships  in  Kiska's  capacious  harbor. 
Apparently  the  enemy  dees  not  greatly  fear 
American  bombing  raids,  or  his  troops  would 
not  still  Pf   q;;;irtered  on  their  transports. 

Meanwhile  the  air.^dc.'"."  debate  as  to 
whether  the  pu:p  .-e  :  :  t;..-  .;.■,.,  lon  is  de- 
fensive   3r    ctTei.sne    continues.      What    dif- 


feren'  •■  ri  ■<  s  it  make?  What  difference  did 
it  m  iK''  v. hether  the  enemy  meant  to  use 
Midway  as  an  offensive  or  defensive  btise? 
Its  conquest  would  have  given  him  his  choice 
and  left  him  to  exploit  the  initiative  as  he 
pleased.  When  he  attacked  we  repelled  him 
with  all  our  forces.  The  Aleutians  did  not 
somehow  lcs3  their  strategic  value,  either  for 
us  or  for  the  enemy,  because  we  failed  to  de- 
fend them.  The  Japanese  are  now  firmly  en- 
trenched there  and  constantly  grow  stronger 
as  convoys  from  Japan  arrive.  Whatever 
their  purpose  may  be.  they  intend  to  h\Tm 
us.  They  should  be  expelled  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  our  global  stratei.^,  as  one  Sen- 
ator suggests,  can  paralyze  urgent  action  at 
our  own  b.^ck  door  If  there  are  only  10  000 
enemy  troops  in  the  Aleutians,  It  is  certainly 
within  our  present  resources  to  drive  tliem 
into  the  sei. 


How  To  Crtuie  a  National  Sc:i!;jal 


EXTENSION  CF  i-:* MARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  F  GUFFEV 

Olt     r  t  iS  N  ^  \  L  \  A N  i  A 

IN  ■niE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday   August  6.  1942 

Mr.  GLrTr;i  Mi,  President,  I  ask 
unaniLious  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  PiC,  v.Tilten  by  Raymond  Loner- 
gan,  and  entitled  "Hew  To  Create  a  Na- 
tional Scandal — How  the  Press  Lied 
About  the  Pension  Bill." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HOW     TO     CREATE      A     NATIONAL     SCANDAL — HOW 
THE  PRESS    LIED   ABOUT    THE    PENSION    BILL 

(By    Raymond    Lonergan) 

(A  critical  attitude  toward  Congress  Is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  In  a  democracy.  But 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  letting  this 
attitude  degenerate  into  rrere  cynicism.  To 
get  into  th'>  habit  of  dismksing  Congress  as 
a  collection  of  clowns  and  grafters  is  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  waiting  to 
kick  democracy  into  the  ashcan.  They  want 
citizens  to  lose  faith  in  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives In  wartime,  the  kind  o:  ae- 
featism  spread  by  calculated  attacks  on  the 
honesty  and  good  will  of  Congressmen  is 
enemy  ection  of  the  most  effective  type.  The 
county  has  Just  passed  through  a  typical 
Instance  in  the  hullabaloo  ever  the  so-called 
congressional  pension  bill,  which  happened 
to  catch  the  public  at  a  time  when  It  was 
feeling  the  effects  of  war  legislation  and 
looking  for  a  scapegoat.  The  true  story  of 
that  much -discussed  bill,  printed  here, 
should  act  as  a  warning  to  every  citizen  not 
to  Jump  to  conclusions  about  anything  be- 
fore he  has  carefully  examined  the  tacts. 
The  following  article  gives  the  facts.) 

The  battle  is  over.  A  worthy  reform  has 
been  killed.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is 
worth  while  to  relate  the  plain  truth  about 
pensions  for  Members  cf  Congress. 

The  story  will  not  reflect  credit  on  a  large 
portion  of  ':he  daily  press,  but  such  portion 
of  the  pre^s  Le  not  entitled  to  any  credit  for 
the  way  it  has  been  performing  during  this 
war  emergency 

It  has  lied  about  labor;  It  has  lied  about 
the  President  and  !.:-  appelates,  and  it  lied 
about  pensions  f  r  M'  .idlers  of  Congress. 
The   latter   was   the    world  s   worst  reported 


;m 


story,  as  far  as  the  dally  press  wa«  concerned. 
Apparently  these  publishers  of  dally  news- 
papers are  more  Interested  in  muddying  the 
waters  so  as  to  discredit  the  individuals  and 
the  movemtnts  they  hate,  or  fear,  than  they 
are  in  overthrowing  Hitler. 

At  one  of  his  conferences,  President  Roose- 
velt, with  characteristic  bluntness.  said 
something  like  that.  He  called  these  pur- 
veyors of  falsehoods  sixth  columnists,  and 
said  they  were  doing  what  they  could  to 
advance  the  evil  work  of  the  fifth  colum- 
nists, and.  of  course,  fifth  columnists  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world  are  labor- 
ing to  destroy  democracy  and  assure  the  vic- 
tory of  the  totalitarian  dictators. 

In  the  matter  of  pensions  for  Meml)€rs 
of  Congress,  some  newspapers  sought  to  con- 
vey the  Impression  that  the  proposal  was 
a  steal,  a  raid  on  the  Treasury,  sneaked 
through  when  the  people  weren't  looking. 
Men  like  Senator  Harbt  F  Btrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, hurried  to  the  support  of  the  news- 
papers, and  gladly  vilified  their  colleagues 
in  House  and  Senate  In  order  that  they 
might  win  the  plaudits  of  the  reactionary 
press. 

Let's  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  record  and 
consider  the  undliputed  facts. 

The  legislation  was  not  sneaked  through 
Congress.  It  was  not  a  steal.  Congressmen 
did  not  attempt  to  give  themselves  pensions. 
At  the  instance  of  President  Roosevelt, 
the  legislation,  which  favorably  affected  an 
army  of  Government  employees.  In  addition 
to  Members  of  Congress,  was  developed  late 
in  1940  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

It  was  Introduced  in  the  House  In  Feb- 
ruary 1941  t5y  Congressman  Bob  Ramspeck, 
of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Civil  Service. 

And  who  do  3?ou  think  introduced  it  in  the 
Senate?  This  will  surprise  you.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  In  June  1941  by  Senator 
H.ARRT  F  Btrd.  of  'Virginia,  acting  for  Senator 
BuLow,  of  South  Dakota,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Civil  Service  Committee. 

Elaborate  hearings  were  held  In  the  House 
through  June  and  October  of  1941.  It  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Ramspeck  commit- 
tee and  was  on  the  House  calendar  from 
October  until  December  1941. 

After  it  passed  Uie  House  without  opposi- 
tion it  was  brought  beiore  the  Senate.  There 
it  was  handled,  at  the  insistent  request  of 
Chairman  Senator  Bulow,  by  Senator  Jamxs 
M.  Mead,  of  New  York.  For  av.  etitire  day  the 
provision  for  annuities  fc:  \:  :  ..rs  of  Con- 
gress was  debated. 

Senator  Mead  pointed  out  that  he  had  no 
personal  interest  In  the  matter,  t>ecause  he 
and  his  colleague.  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
are  members  of  a  much  more  generous  pen- 
sion system  established  by  the  State  of  New 
York, 

Senator  Mead  and  others  explained  that 
Congress,  more  than  20  years  ago,  had  set  up 
a  civil-service  retirement  system  for  Uncle 
Sam's  employees  and  had  broadened  and 
strengthened  it  repeatedly  during  the  inter- 
vening years. 

Congress  had  decreed  that  Judges  should  t>e 
permitted  to  retire  on  full  pay,  :.  •  A  • 
and  Navy.  Coast  Guard,  Geodetic  a\j:\f\  ,,  , 
Public  Health  officers  should  be  permitted  to 
retire  on  three-fourths  pay;  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  were  simi- 
larly favored,  except  that  the  dipl"rr.at-<:  bad 
to  make  a  contribution,  while  the  pj  ;„*  and 
the  Army  and  Navy  officials  didn't  contribute 
a  cent. 

Furthermore,  Congress  had  passed  a  retire- 
ment bill  f'^r  raiirnsd  workers,  with  the  cost 
divided  i::'\-Pi  :»  ct  tween  the  raiiroaule  and 
their  tt:p,  .k  ihe  social-security  bill, 
which  p:  •.  ;d>:j  pnsions  for  millions  of  Amer- 
lc:^;l^     iii.d    the   old-age   asslsthi.r*-    m-a^urv■'^ 
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which  enabled  the  States  to  pay  old 
sJons  to  thr.se  not  covered  bv  •. 
security  pre  gram. 

New  it  was  proposed  to  extend  U: 
annuity  s>stem  to  Members  <.f  r,  : 
to  cfflciab  of   the  executive    d 
eluding  the  President  himstu 

Varlt-us  amendments  were  ofTered 
fh.  uld  be  noted  that  at  no  time  di 
debate  d  d  any  Member  of  the  Sci 
even  S.naior  Btrd.  c.f  Virginia,  move 
out  pensions  for  Members  cf  Congress 

Btw)  sought  to  change  the  prcvis 
Insisted  he  was  for  it  "In  principle 
The  Senate  finally  passed  the  bil 
was  taken  to  the  White  House 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt. 

Brfore   taking   that   action,    the 
bad  the  meajure  referred  to  vanou; 
ments  of  Government,  such  as  the 
the  Budget  and  the  United  States  C 
Ice  Ccmmisflcn.  for  the  advice  of  t; 
are  supposed  to  be  experts. 

Tberefure.  President  Rocseve.-  r. 
thing  about  the  measure  when  he 
his  signature  to  it.  Furthermore 
•  doubted'y  recalled  that  his  own  Sta 
York  had  a  s.miiar  system  and  tha|t 
contributed  to  it  while  he  was  Gc 
the  En^.pire  State 

It  was  after  the  President  had  s 
bill  that  the  stcrm  broke      Out  in 
ton  a  group  from  the  chamber  of 
started  a  "bundles  for  Congress 
and   many   newspapers   all   over   th 
broke  cut  in  a  campa.gn  of  nd.cule 
representation. 

It  was  discovered  that  at  least 
of  the    bundles  for  Congress" 
Nazi  agents,  but  that  didn't  *    -v 
newspapers,  and  scon  Congr'  - 
with  demands  that  tho  law  be  reptj 
it  was  repealed  because  Members  c 
realized  there  wasn't  "a  Chinaman 
to  get  the  truth  to  the  public 

Now.  what  benefits  iid  the  bill 
on  Mrmbors  of  Congress? 

A  Member  could  enter  the  systen 
to  enter  it  as  he  saw  fit.     If  he 
had  to  serve  5  years  before  he  cc 
annuity,  and  the  ofBcial   record.- 
since  the  foundation  cf  the  Gv- 
percent  of  the  Members  cf  the  Hr 
res«ntatives   have   served    >ss    tha 
That  means  the  overwhelming  maj(lr 
Members  cf  Congress  would  never 
eligible  for  a  pension 

Those  who  were  eligible,  and  w 
enter  the  system,  might  receive  oi 
eth  of  their  annual  salary  for  eve 
served,  provided  they    paid  tli^ir  c 
those  dues  were  pretty  steep      "P.,- 
to  $500  a  year 

Let's    take    a    case    whiCh    wou 
favorable  to    \  lawmaker      Let's 
was  born  in   1869.  entered  Congrffs 
served  35  years  and  completed 
cember  31    1946 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  Government,  not 
more  than  a  score  ol  Members  hav  >  been  able 
to  establish  that  kmd  of  a  rercrd  Surely  if 
anyone  shru'd  be  entitled  to  a  pension,  it  is 
a  veteran  legislate 

But  here  is  what  o'  would  havi  to  do  be- 
fore he  could  draw  this  maximum  pension. 
He  would  have  to  pjiv  bnck  dues  t)  D?cerr.ber 
31.  1941.  amounting  to  $9  918  08  Then,  from 
January  1.  1942.  to  the  date  cf  his  retirement 
on  Decembf :  ^'  M6  he  would  hpve  to  con- 
tribute t2  696..a 

For  that  he  would  get  half  hi?  s 
a  year,  until  he  died;  bxit  as  he 
years   old    when    he   began    draw 
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Mmbers  of  Congress  get  $10,000  a  year. 
That  looks  mighty  good  to  most  of  us,  but  no 
honest  man  ever  made  anything  by  serving 
in  Congress.  He  has  to  pay  his  campaign  ex- 
penses and  m^aintain  two  homes — one  in  his 
district  and  one  in  Washington;  he  has  to 
live  according  to  certain  standards  and  do  a 
certain  amount  of  entertaining. 

Rich  Members  of  Congress,  dishonest  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  don't  need  tc  have  pensions, 
but  the  honest  Member  without  means  does 
need  it.  It  gives  him  a  sense  of  security  and 
is  calculated  to  strengthen  him  in  his  re- 
solve to  serve  the  people,  and  not  the  preda- 
tory interests. 

Pensions  for  Members  of  Congress  is  a  good 
thing.    It  should  be  reta  ned  on  the  books. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON   EDWIN  C.  JOHNSuN 

>F   COtORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1942 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


the  easiest  and  most  obvious  way  of  doing 
this  is  by  stirring  up  pro-Axis  elements 
among  the  native  population  behind  the 
Egyptian  Allied  front,  in  Palestine.  Syria. 
Iraq,  and  the  other  Arab  lands.  Throughout 
this  area  the  great  majority  of  the  population 
is  hostile  to  the  Allies.  Britain  has  commit- 
ted the  one  sin  unforgivable  in  Arab  eyes — 
she  has  appeared  weak. 

Today    throughout    this    area    excellently 
trained  and  well-armed  Arab  guerrillas,  with 
a  big  reserve  of  less  well-trained  supporters 
among  the  general  population,  are  ready  to 
collaborate  with  the  AxLs  when  the  word  is 
given    them.    Their    leader,    the    ex-Muftl. 
keeps   them   in   good  heart  by  wireless   and 
ether    messages    from    his    Berlin    quarters. 
When   the    Axis   is  ready   these   Arab   guer- 
rilla, will  rise  and  stab  the  British  forces  in 
the  back.     The  situation  will  be  similar  to 
that  which   developed   in  Malay  and  Burma 
where  the  Japanese  success  was  assured   by 
the   fifth-column   activities   of   a   large   and 
hitherto  unsuspected  portion   of  the  native 
population,  while  the  loyal  sections  were  un- 
orgaui7td.  unequipped,  and   disregaided   till 
too   late    oy    the   British,    whom   they    were 
anxious  to  help. 

The  only  way  to  improve  the  situation  now 
is  to  take  steps  to  ruin  that  synchronized 
Arab-Axis  action  which  is  obviously  planned. 
The  le2dc>rs  of  the  hostile  elements  in  the 
Middle  E?ast  who  are  pretty  well  known  to 
the  British  intelligence  service  should  be  re- 
moved at  once.  What  is  even  more  impor- 
tant,   the    reliable    and    friendly    elements 
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printed  in  the  Appendix  o.  the  Record  j  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

an  address  delivered  by  me  in  Chicago.      ^,„„   »„„i„^„„t   =r,H  tK„  f„nnct  »,i^m.r^crp 
for  recording,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Committee  for  a  Jewish  Army  of  State- 
less and  Palestinian  Jews,  on  the  subject 
of  arming  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  cf  Chicago,  it  is  my 
privilege  tonight  to  make  you  a  report  en 
the  goals  of  the  Committee  for  a  Jewish  Army 
of  Stateless  and  Palestinian  Jews.  I  am  a 
member  of  this  committee  and  am  enthusi- 
astic over  the  plan  to  organize  an  army  com- 
posed tf  stateless  and  Palestinian  Jews.  Hitler 
employs  every  means  at  his  disposal  to  fur- 
ther his  evil  purposes.  Can  the  United  States 
do  les.^  and  defeat  him?  The  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  is  critical.  At  this  moment 
Rjmmel  appears  to  enjcy  a  number  ol  im- 
portant advantages  in  addition  to  the 
heightened  morale  which  success  produces. 
H.  seem.s  to  be  relatively  strong  in  materiel 
a-.d  supplies;  he  has  the  use  of  ports;  and, 
what  is  not  always  apprcciatrd.  he  has  in 
his  rear  a  native  Arab  population  which,  if 
not  numerous.  Ls  of  proved  Icyalfy  to  the  Axis. 
His  flanks  are  reasonably  safe. 

Where,  then,  is  Rommel's  Achilles  heel,  that 
weak  spot  in  the  enemy's  position  or  condi- 
tion which  is  the  primary  task  of  generalship 
to  discover  and  exploit?  To  find  this,  one 
must  lock  acros*^  a  wider  horizon  than  the 
immediate  area  of  the  campaign  and  to  sur- 
vey the  problems  cf  Axis  strategy  in  general. 
Then  the  tender  spot  in  Italo-German  set-up 
very  clearly  appears — mar.pr-wer.  The  war  in 
Ru?.«la.  the  occupation  of  the  conquered 
land*,  the  threat  from  the  west,  from  Narv;k 
to  the  PjTcnees,  and  the  great  pincer  move- 
ment with  one  Jaw  closing  en  Suez  and  the 
other  on  the  Cauctsus  requires  enormous 
manpower,  which  Hitler  Is  beside  himself  to 
provide. 

These  far-flung  battle  fronts  are  making 
colossal  demands  on  Axis  manpower  already 
strained  to  the  utmost.  No  one  is  better 
aw  !•  f  'his  than  the  German  high  com- 
ma;.;; 'vVhat  then  is  the  enemies'  easiest 
and  most  obvious  strategy  of  offsetting  this 
tinavoidable  shortage  of  manpower? 

Clearly,  by  extending  the  lines  of  the  Allies 
•A;:hout  extending  themselves  and  without 
.Involving  the  use  of  Axis  personnel.     Again 


tlon.  equipment,  and  the  fullest  encourage- 
ment. Thus  the  carefully  planned  Axis  strat- 
egy bomb  will  either  explode  ahead  of  time 
or  prove  a  complete  dud. 

Th'    main    Allied    aim    indicated    is,    as   I 
have  already  suggested,  the  utmost  exhaus- 
tion     of      Rommel's      manpower.        Having 
scotched    his    plans    for    equalizing,    if    not 
solving,  this   problem,   it  will   be  the   Allied 
task  to  aggravate  still  further  his  difficulties 
in   this   respect.     A   great   number   of   com- 
mando troops  of  the  utmost  zeal  and  physi- 
cal   fitness,   tough,   and   acclimatized,   could 
be  quickly  organized  if  a  Jewish  army  were 
formed  in  the  Middle  Erst.    Fighting  as  mem- 
bers of  a  Jewish  army.  Jews  from  Palestine 
and    rht   Middle   East   could   provide   all  the 
necessary    basic    equipment,    the    spirit,    the 
quickness   of   wit,   the    desperation    of    men 
fighting  to  save  their  homes  from  a  bestial 
enemy,  and  in  many  cases  the  actual  guer- 
rilla  experience   in   the   Arab   rebellion   im- 
mediately before  the  war.    These  commandos 
would  prey  upon  Axis  lines  of  ccmmunica- 
tions,  rear,  bases,  and  supply  depots,  inflict- 
ing a  serious  drain  on  Axis  manpower.  Just 
as  th>.  partisans  have  done  in  Russia. 

Besides  these  Jewish  commando  forces 
there  would  be  a  great  reserve  of  Jewish 
fighters  .or  other  military  assignments.  The 
Committee  for  a  Jewish  Army  has  presented 
figures  and  arguments  which  seem  to  give 
reasonable  and  sober  grounds  for  t>elieving 
that  if  properly  organized,  the  recruiting 
power  of  a  Jewish  army  would  enlist  im- 
mediately 100.000  armed  soldiers  in  the  M:d- 
dle  East.  With  30.000  men — little  more  than 
have  been  captured  in  Tobruk  and  Libya — 
General  Wavell  defeated  the  whole  of  the 
I    Italian  Libyan  Army 

Manpower,  manpower,   manpower — fanatl- 

I    cally  determined   fighting   manpower   is   the 

crucial  problem  in  the   battle  for  the  Near 

East.    For  too  long  have  the  Allies  neglected 

]   the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Jewish  army 

I   proposal.    There  is  no  time  to  lose.    Time  is 

the  essence  of  military  success  in  the  Near 

East      The  broad  lines  of  this  project  have 

been  worked  out  and  simply   stated  by   the 

committee.    Allied  strategy  must  contemplate 

a  Jewish  army.     To  neglect  it  would   b<    lo 

invite    a    repetition    of    what    happtr.td    in 

Malaya,  Singapore,  and  Binrma, 
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What  a  blow  it  would  be  to  Allied  morale  il 
the  Middle  East  should  fall.  What  a  disas- 
trous blow  this  would  be.  It  is  so  vital  that 
no  chances  dare  be  taken.  The  hopes  of  the 
guerrillas  so  valiantly  firhtlr>g  in  the  Balkans 
would  then  be  extinguished.  From  where 
would  their  deliverance  come?  And  if  the 
600000  Jews  of  Palestine  are  dehvered  un- 
armed into  the  hands  of  Hitler  and  his  Arab 
cohorts,  their  bloou  will  stigmatize  forever 
the  claims  of  the  Allies  that  they  are  fighting 
for  the  four  freedoms.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  every  enemy  of  Hitler  Is 
armed  and  given  the  opportunity  to  Join  the 
forces  of  democracy.  General  Rommel  must 
reflect  with  a  sardonic  smile,  that  his  way 
Is  mad'  -  n>'i  ?i  rasier  by  the  failure  to  arm 
the  Jtws  L.i  U.i  Middle  East.  Let  us  wipe 
that  smile  from  his  lips.  A  Jewish  army  may 
well  turn  the  tide  in  the  battle  for  Egypt  and 
save  the  vital  oil  supplies  of  the  Middle  East 
for  the  United  Nation:?, 

I  plead  With  the  supreme  command  of  the 
United  Nations  to  ;;•;};  :  i;:e  and  arm  a  Jew- 
ish army  in  the  N'.ir  East  without  further 
delay,  for  the  Suez  must  not  become  another 
Singapore,  and  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem 
must  not  become  another  Lidice. 
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Mr.  C".\NN{)N  '.t  Missouri.  M:\ 
Speaker,  piL-u:.;  t  tu  authority  g:V":i  t _;• 
me  by  the  House.  I  present  here-with  four 
tables  relating  to  the  Budget  estimates 
or  appropriations  considered  by  Congress 
during  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  being  for  the  period 
commencing  January  5,  1942,  and  ending 
on  August  4,  1942,  and  a  table  relating 
to  all  appropriations  and  contract  au- 
thorizations for  war  purposes,  being  for 
the  period  commencing  in  June  1940  and 
continuing  to  date. 

The  tables  appended  are  as  follows: 

Table  A — Rrcapitulation  of  Budget  es- 
timate.s  and  appropriations  for  the  pres- 
ent session  arranged  by  appropriation 
acts. 

Table  B — Rjcapitulation  of  appropria- 
tions made  during  the  present  session 
arranged  by  departments  and  agencies 
and  by  fiscal  years  irrespective  of  the  acts 
in  which  the  appropriations  were  made. 

Table  C — Comparative  statement  of 
appropiiations  for  the  fiscal  years  1942 
and  1943,  divided  as  to  war  and  other 
activities 

Table  D— Ccmpcsrative  statemeirt  of 
appropriations  for  war  activities  for  the 
fiscal  V  r-^  1942  and  1943. 

Table  '£ — Appropriations  and  contract 
authorizations   for  war  activities,  fiscal 

yenTS  T'^'     1942,  and  U'43 i   :.";^   irrin 

June  IS  10  to  date. 

APPKOPRIATIONS.      SEVI1NTT-SE\11NTH      CONGRESS, 
SECOND    SESSION — TABLES    A   AND   B 

Tilt  total  of  appropriation.^  niade  dur- 
ii.fc  Li.t  second  session  oi  i^l  Seventy- 


seventh  Congress,  comn^encing  on  Jan- 
uary 5,  1942,  and  continuing  to  date, 
including  the  permanent  annual  appro- 
priations Mfiu'  r  c^'neral  and  special  ac- 
counts but  rx.^uding  amounts  payable 
from  the  postal  revenues,  the  District 
of  Columbia  revenues,  and  oiher  trust 
funds,  amounts  to  $139,770,114,641.05. 

The  session  which  assembled  in  Janu- 
ary last  was  confronted  with  the  task  of 
providing  necessary  funds  from  time  to 
time  as  programs  were  planned  to  place 
the  Nation  on  a  full  war  basis  following 
the  declarations  of  war  on  the  8th  and 
llih  of  the  preceding  December.  The 
President's  program  rf  rroduction  of 
185,000  airplanes,  l^iM  -t  inks,  55,000 
antiaircraft  gur,>  .tui  :.-  t  ,u,OOG  tons  of 
merchant  shipujit:  loi  i,..,.  2  calendar 
years— 1942  and  1943— had  to  be  imple- 
mented with  funds;  lend-lease  require- 
ments for  assistance  to  the  United  Na- 
tions needed  further  financing;  the  expe- 
dition of  the  two-ocean  and  other  naval 
expansion  programs  required  larger  out- 
lays; operation  by  the  Government  of 
practically  the  entire  American  mer- 
chant marine  was  necessitated;  rapid 
expansion  of  the  commissioned  and  en- 
listed forces  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  With 
all  the  attendant  expense  of  pay,  hous- 
ing, subsisting,  clothing,  training,  trans- 
porting, and  equipping,  has  followed:  and 
funds  have  been  provided  for  the  essen- 
tial activities  of  rth".  war  agencies,  as 
wnll  as  emergency  lunttions  of  regular 
lU'  ':,ijs  furnishing  supplemental  assist- 
ance to  the  war  effort, 

The  outlay  therefoi*  l.  i  war  purposes 
during  the  ^.i. :  s«  ^s:<ui  cn\.  ring  the  last 
half  of  the  t;  .< .  \  >  ai  1,42  and  all  of  the 
fiscal  year  h-4,-  !^:i^  bi'f!!  vast  to  initiate 
ihe  victory  ;  ;  .  :  :uii.  Ti.ese  funds  cover 
the  war  programs  as  they  have  been  fore- 
seen from  time  to  time  during  the  ses- 
sion. Every  dollar  which  the  executive 
branch  has  requested  as  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  has  been  granted 
promptly  by  Congress. 

Of  the  total  appropriated  during  the 
session  —  $139,770,114,641.05  —  approxi- 
mately $6,400,000,000  is  for  other  than 
war  activities,  and  the  remainder,  ap- 
proximately $133,370,000,000  is  on  ac- 
coiint  of  war  activities.  The  principal 
amotmts  entering  into  this  latter  figure 
are  as  follows: 
Military    activities,    War 

Department $96,  226,  300,  038. 18 

Navy     Department     and 

Naval   Establishment..     25,  908,  340,  210  95 
Lend-lease — direct  appro- 
priation         6,  425,  000,  000.  00 


Maiiume  CommlsElon 
( cargo-Khip  consuuc- 
t-ion)  -. _ $2,  483,  440,  416.  66 

War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration t cargo-ship  op- 
eration)...        1,  310,  000,  000  00 

Loan  to  China _  600,  000,  000  00 

Small  War  Plants  Corpo- 
ration— capital  stock..  150.000,000.00 

Emergency  fund  for  the 

President 125,000,000.00 

National  war  agencies, 
including  Price  Control 
Administration 530,982,295.70 

Civilian  pilot  training...  72.677,450.00 

Development  of  air  fields 
and  ctbcr  airplane- 
landing  areas 199,740.000.00 

Training,  education,  and 
placement  of  workera 
for  defense   industry..  229, 696, 670  00 

Panama  Canal,  special 
protection.. 56.826,800  00 

Selective  Service  System.  38,  515,  000  00 

Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation (special  emer- 
gency activities) 34,098,000.00 

War  housing  and  war 
public  works,  metro- 
politan area,  Washing- 
ton, D,  C ___  32.500.000.00 

The  total  appropriated  during  the  ses- 
sion—$139,770,114  641.05 — is  also  divided 
by  fiscal  years,  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1943  (July  1, 

1942,  to  June  30,  1943)  .  fee,  748.  728.  872  47 
Fiscal  year  1942   (July  1, 

1941,  to  June  30,  1942).  73,015,648,788  14 
Fiscal  year  1941   (July  I, 

1940,  to  June  30.  1941 )  _  689,  505  27 

Judgments    and    audited 

claims  ipiior  years)  ...  5  047.  475  17 

.\i  f  •;oPRiATlOK'-    i  :•    '•,'    •■  F.u;    . ':■ .        ■:,•.■;»>• 

Tlit  a::i;r()piiations  lor  the  fiscal  year 
1943,  including  the  permanent  appro- 
priations but  exr!  i''\f  f  f  :-nv^unts  pay- 
able from  the  postal  re. ». nuts  and  from 
the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
,. .-  ;   <•,-,„,   ,,.i,,...   ,,-|j^^   fund'     :""!regate 

$61,. ■:48,72b. 17^. 47.  c.vided  ac  lc;..ows: 

War    activities •$60,554,927,303.13 

CHher  activities 6.193,801.569.34 

"This  amount  is  $32,500,000  larger  Uian 
the  sum  stated  in  table  C  due  to  the  classi- 
fication of  the  amount  for  war  housing  and 
war  public  works  In  the  metropolitan  area  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  1943  Instead  of 
In  1942  as  Included  in  table  C, 

The  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1942  and  1943,  for  other  than  war  activi- 
ties, after  deducting  amounts  payable 
from  the  postal  revenues  and  the  rev- 
enues of  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  as 
follows: 


Fiscal  year  l?42 

Fiscal  yrtr  1943 

Inrrrasr  (+)  or  dc- 

rrrttue  (-).  IV-U 
com  tared  with  1942 

ToU).  otiier  than  war  activities  (per  tablo  C)... 

?S,  190,  780. 989. 41 

$7. 151, 107,800.34 

— $1,  nS9,  ff73,  3«9.  W 

Less; 

Anin»int<(p»tysVvk>  from  postal  rf venues  0«>>le  D.. 
Amoant  pRvahte  from  District  of  Colombia  rev- 
enues ualJh;  C) 

S5(i,0O0,OO0.CO 
51.P4«.40S,36 

607,000,000.00 
80,  SOF,  081. 0 

-H9,oo(\<ioaoo 

-l..M0,37Z3«» 

Net  grand  total,  fw  other  than  war  activitica_ 

7,280,934.566.06 

6,lflQ,M)l,aOBL34 

-l.OW.  132,990.  71 

A  comparison  of  these  nonwar  appro- 
priations shows  a  commendable  reduc- 
tion.   The  net  decrease  for  V'Vi  li-iler 

I   191?  a-  sVrwr  in  ^he  preceding  ubu   i:^^ 
i  SI  ':;i7, 132,996,71.     Included  in  the  1943  [ 


appropriations,  howver  a*"?  three  au- 
tomatic  increas';    :      i    i;'4.     w     -h  are 

unavoidable  ;"i'i.-:  'rv  li.w  $4.„;7<'''in  ;  ■,) 
i^^-pr>rr  foj.  jijp  pajinin;  cl  .Tiisus!  <.:\ 
tlit  iuUl.c  debt,  $2,000,000  in  the  sinking 
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fund,  and  S73.951.000  in  the  railri+d 
ployees*    retirement    lund — fina 
taxes  on  employees  and  cam 
of  $500951.000.     Eliminating  th 
from  consideration  there  is  a  nei 
ticn  in  all  other  items  in  1043  unc|e 
of  $1,588,033,936.71.     In   additi 
gress  has  directed  savings  to  be 
In   amrunls  for  traveling 
certain  agencies  out  of  the 
tions  made  which  will  serve  fur 
increase   this   figure   by   several 
dcl'.ars.     This   net   decrease   is 
about  principally  in  several  larg( 
allhcush    other    reductions    ha 
made  in  many  appropriation 
The  chief   reductirns   under    1^^ 
been  effected  as  follows: 
Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion  

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

(eliminated) 

National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration (other  th::n  war- 
training    activities) 

Department  of  Agriculture 

programs 

Major     public     works     de- 

cie««s 

AU  otrer  raductionff.  in- 
cluding miner  publ.c 
uorks  decreases  end 
other  items -- - 


em- 
ed    by 

total 

;  total 

reduc- 

r  1C42 

Con- 

ffectcd 

for 

opna- 

;her  to 

million 

rought 

items, 

been 


aqcounts. 
2   havj 


$595.0Ct).C00  CO 
246.  9e().  OCO  00 

83.76[7.0OO  00 
402.65  3.521  10 
199, 9C 0.076  03 

59.7'0.  3£9  61 


Total 1.  5C8.  C(  3,  P96  71 
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In  addition  to  this  amount 
have  been  made  in  corporate 
Government  agencies  either  fo; 
loans  or  for  administrative 
talhng  in  the  net.  $137,679,586 
two  sums  bring  the  total  decrca 
1942  for  both  direct  a 
Government  corporhtion  funds 
763  582.71. 

The  Congress  and  the  President 
cooperat'^d  in   bringing   about 
crease.    Practically  every  Budg 
tion  recomm.ended  by  the  Exec 
been  adopted  by  Congress,  and 
others,  and  particularly  two  no 
stances,  the  Congress  has  exec 
administrations  recommend  at; 
complete  elimination  of  $80.81 
cmmended  for  the  Civiliaii  Con; 
Corps — except  foi  liquidation  pt 
and   by  making   greater   reducjt 
$27,711,483  in  the  amounts 
lor  Ih?  Department  of  Agricult 

The  nonv.-ar  activities  for 
year  1943  divid  'd  -iCLording  to 
propriation  purposes  are  as  fol! 

Social   Security  Beard $522 

Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion  2i;0.t»00.000  CO 

Veterans"  AdminUtraticn._       COl.Uo.  0£8  00 

Interest     on     the     public 

debt -.-  1.675.1)00.000  CO 

ainktr-K  fund  for  debt  re 

tirement _      590.bC0.  CCO  00 

Aids  to  agrlcuiture 804.CS0,273.  91 

Retirement  luncis  (Federal 

and  railroad  employee-- )_       Sili.Hll.COO  00 

Refund  of  iuternal  revenu3 

and  customs  receipts 78.pC0.  OCO.  CO 

Public  works — roads,  recla- 
mation, rivers  and  har- 
bors, ficod  control. 
T.  V.  A.,  etc 547  |S40.015  CO 

All  other  activities,  agen- 
cies, and  expenses  of  t;ov- 
ernment — legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  Judicial 

4        Total 
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Many  of  the  appropriations  classified 
as  nonwar  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1943  have  a  distinct  relationship  to 
the  war  etfcrt  or  contain  augmentations 
caused  by  me  war.    The  interest  on^the 
public  det)t  shows  an  increase  of  $425.- 
COO.OOO— from  $1,250,000,000  for  1942  to 
$1,675,000,000  for  1943— which  is  due  to 
the  augmented  public  debt  occasioned  by 
the  war  program.     Many  public  works 
such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the    Bonneville    Power   Administration, 
flood  control,  and   reclamation  projects 
have  beer,  provided  funds  for  the  de- 
velopment  of   power  vitally  needed  for 
war  indu.-.try  ahead  of  the  time  when 
such  projects  might  normally  be  reachad 
either  for  development  of  the  power  or  for 
the   protection   of    war    plants    against 
disruption  of  operations  by  floods.   Other 
agencies   of   the   Government  are   per- 
forming   additional    woik   which   is   re- 
flected in  their  functions  by  the  opera- 
tions of  wiir  agencies  in  some  instances 
without  additional   funds  and  in   some 
with    augmented    allowances.      This    is 
notably  true  in   the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  connection  with  expanded  work 
due  to  financial  burdens  incident  to  en- 
larged program.s  lOr  collection  of  more 
revenue,   handling   war  loans,   and   in- 
creased duties  of  disbursement  and  ac- 
counting for  all  war  agencies.    If  these 
increases    were    classified    to    war    ex- 
pense,  the   above  figure  of   $6,193,801.- 
569.34  could  properly  be  reduced  to  less 
than  $5,750,000  000. 

COMPARli:ON  OF  APPrOPRIATIONS  AND  BtnCrT 
ESTl.'JATrS.    TAELE    A 

The  total  am.ount  appropriated  during 
the  session— ?;139.770. 114.641  05 — exceeds 
the  amount  of  the  Budget  estimates  con- 
sidered bv  Consrres.s  during  the  session — 
S137,059.776.902.G5— by  $2,710,337,739.  An 
examination  of  the  details  of  the  esti- 
mates for  each  appropriation  measure. 


regular  and  supplementary,  in  table  A 
will  disclose  that  Congress  considered  23 
appropriation  bills  and  in  the  case  of 
4    measures    the   Budget    estimate    was 
granted;  in  the  instance  of  17,  reductions 
were  made  in  the  Budget  estimates;  and 
in  the  case  of  2,  the  Budget  recommenda- 
tions were  exceeded.    The  2  measures  in 
which  increases  above  tl      r.  :  :.-ct  were 
allowed  are  the  Military  Aypiopriation 
Act  in  the  sum  of  $3,287,694,005  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Appropriation 
Act  in  the  .sum  of  $16,408,037.     In  both 
instances   the  additional  amounts  were 
inserted  only  after  careful  inquiry  by  the 
committees  of  both  Houses  that  the  aug- 
mented sums  were  highly  important  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.    Eliminating 
from    consideration    these    2    increases, 
there  remains  a  net  decrease  in  all  other 
appropriation  measures  below  the  Budget 
figures  of  $593,764,303. 

TOTAL  WAR  APPR0PR1.\T10NS FISCAL   TT-ARS    1941, 

1942.    AND    1943 — TABLE   E 

It  should  be  recalled  that  our  national 
defense  effort  on  an  enlarged  and  pro- 
grammed scale  was  inaugurated  with 
funds  which  were  appropriated  in  the 
middle  of  the  calendar  year  1940.  or  the 
commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  1941. 
The  funds  denominated  "war  activities" 
include  those  for  the  Army.  Na\y.  Mari- 
time Commission,  Lend-Lease,  and  for 
other  agencies  whose  activities  or  the 
portion  of  whose  activities  are  directly 
caused  by  the  war  effort. 

Table  E  shows  all  appropriations  and 
contract  authorizations  for  war  purposes 
which  have  been  enacted  up  to  this  time. 
The  total  amount  incorporated  in  this 
statement  is  $205,514,657,280.  This 
amount  covers  the  period  of  three  fiscal 
years— 1941,  1942,  and  1943.  or  Irom  July 
1,  1940  to  June  30,  1943,  and  is  exclusive 
of  funds  loaned  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  or  its  subsidiary 
corporations,  and  is  divided  as  follows: 


Appropriations 

Ccntmrt  atithori- 
w  lions 

Total 

.\rmv 

^avy  - - 

Lcud-lt-ase,  N'aritime  Cumniissivn.  rtc 

J]2fi.n4,63.\700 

;?i-.,  .'■4.'..;>i(i,  ."..s 

•>.  113.S40.7t* 

""jii.                '.'j' 

<l-.r.  f,u  ^.-,700 
111 

Total 

191, 273,  7S7.  Wil 

14.  •:40,  S7a,  225 

:( .■>,  514,  M7, 2b6 

Appropriations  and  contract  authority 
are  necessary  powers  to  enable  admaiis- 
trative   officers  to   enter  into  contracts 
and  otherwise  to  incur  obligations  on  be- 
half of  the   Government  binding   it   to 
make    the   necessary   payments   to   dis- 
charge the  obligations.    Under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  no  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, can  enter  into  any  commitment 
on  behf.lf  of  the  Government  unless  he 
has  in  hand  either  the  amount  of  money 
fully  to  pay  for  such  commitment  or  has 
been  specifically   authorized  by  law   to 
enter  into  a  binding  contract  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  for  the  amount  of  money 
required.    It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
appropriations  or  their  equivalent — the 
contract  authority — be  made  far  in  ad- 
vance so  that  construction  and  manufac- 
turing  programs   may   be  planned  and 
definite  orders  and  commitments  made. 
In  the  construction  of  v,-ar  materials  such 
a.-  airplanes,  tanks,  plants,  guns,  ships, 
and  otter  articles  which  require  a  long 


time  to  manufacture,  the  articles  are  de- 
livered in  many  instances  far  in  advance 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  funds  from  the 
Treasury  to  make  final  payment.     Ap- 
propriations are  also  made  by  f  seal  yeai  s 
and    are  available  to  incur  cbligations 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
tilled  but  remain  on  the  books  for  2  suc- 
cessive fiscal  years  following  the  titled 
fiscal  year  for  the  payment  of  the  bills 
incurred  in  that  fiscal  year.    Thus  when 
this  sum  of  $205,000,000,000  is  leferred  to 
as  covering  3  fiscal  years,  cr  from  July 
1.  1940.  to  June  30,  1943,  much  of  it  will 
remain  on  the  books  until  Juns  30,  1945, 
for  the  payment  of  obligations  that  have 
been  entered  into  prior  to  Jul/  1,  1943. 

There  is  great  need  for  discussing 
these  large  totals  with  clarity  and  pre- 
cision as  to  the  facts,  to  the  end  that  the 
public  mind  is  not  confused  ir-.to  believ- 
ing that  this  total  of  appropriations  and 
authorizations  represents  expenditures. 
Appropriations   and  authorizatioi:3    ire 


i 
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A']023 


tor  certain  d*  fi- 
pu.-^s  by  fiscal  yeai  .^ 


■ivn 


authority  for  arin.;:i 
commit  the  Gc\  •  r 
nite  and  specifi'  ci  p 
as  set  out  in  those  appropriations  and 
authorizations.  Expenditures  flow  only 
as  the  result  of  appropriations  and  are 
the  measure  of  the  actual  cash  disbursed 
from  the  Treasury  in  consequence  there- 
of. Appropriations  and  authorizations 
reed  to  be  made  far  in  advance  in  order 
that  programs  of  orders  for  material, 
weapons,  naval  vessels,  merchant  ships, 
and  all  other  war-effort  requirements 
may  be  integrated  with  the  recruitment 
and  training  of  manpower,  and  the  long- 
range  planning  and  conduct  of  the  war 
in  the  various  theaters  of  action  where 
that  war  may  be  fought.  The  weight  of 
appropriations  upon  the  public  finance, 
as  reflected  through  the  levying  of  taxes 
ar.d  the  borrowing  of  fund?  through  sale 
of  bonds  and  otherwise,  will  be  evidenced 


iKh   ihr  B-idi 


■q^ 


''  -!  '  '  ^'.ir  b::M(:  Don  the  expenditures 
iiuui  lii^.^c  i.iiu  oiiicr  appropriations  as 
each  fiscal  year  is  met.  The  expenditure 
burden  has  been  heavy  in  previous  fiscal 
years.  It  will  be  heavier  in  this  fiscal 
year  1943.  and  beyond  that  it  will  be 
determined  by  the  course  of  the  war. 
As  appropriations  are  necessary  far  in 
advance  to  permit  of  long-range  plan- 
ning and  integration  of  programs,  it  is 
apparent  that  they  must  continue  to  be 
made  as  far  ahead  as  necessary  so  long 
as  the  war  continues. 

WAR   EXPENDTTUr.ES    AND   PUBLIC   DEET 

The  amounts  of  actual  expenditures  for 
war  purposes  have  rapidly  increased  as 
will  be  shown  by  the  follow.ng  figures: 

Fiscal  year  1941 $6,301,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1942. 25.954,000.000 

Fiscal  year  1943   (estimated).  67.000,000,000 


Total 99.255,000.000 


T  iO  growth  of  these  expenditures 
during  the  past  year  is  indicated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  amount  paid  out  in 
the  month  of  July  1041,  $939,611,574.03. 
with  the  amount  dtiring  the  month  of 
July  1942.  $4.494.460.6o6.68.  or  a  month- 
ly increase  of  approximatc'y  400  per- 
cent 

Disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  1943 
for  war  purpe.^^es  are  estimated  to  average 
more  than  $6  OCO.OOO  000  per  month  dur- 
ing the  year  and  will  ri.se  considerably 
above  that  figure  during  the  latter 
months  of  the  year  as  we  approach 
the  peek  of  our  national  productive 
capacity. 

The  total  gross  public  debt  on  June  30. 
1942,  was  $72,422,000,000.  On  the  basis 
of  present  estimates  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  fiscal  yc^r  1943,  the 
gross  public  debt  is  estim.ated  to  reach 
$125,443,000,000  by  June  30  next. 


Tabie  a. — Recapitulation  of  itemized  estimates  and  appropriations,  second  session,  Seventv-scventh  Congress,  arranged  by  appro- 
priation acts 

(Committees  on  Appropriations! 


Tills 

RpEular  Budget 

esti:'i»tp«.  fiscal 
>oar  l'.M3 

Sapplemental 

e.'itimatfis.  fl.'^cal 

yeirs  1943  anl 

1942  and  prior 

years 

Total  Budjret 
estimates 

Total  apnmpria- 

tions,  77ih  <-ong.. 

-idsras. 

Inerea^     (+)     or 
diTMse  (  - '  ap- 
liropr  i  »  1 1  0  li  s 
coraiMred     with 
estimates 

REGCLAR  AN.Nl'AL  ACTS,    194.3 

Airrlrnltiire 

*.78,  G*'..  129. 00 

."54.  54s.  .'■^2.  01) 

2.101.  167.  990.  Oil 

178,ia(s741.00 

$14.  SIS.  000.  on 

2.  321.2!»0.(K) 

S.  719.  441.  or. 

11.770,335.00 

•»»3,4.%4. 129.00 

,Vi,  mt.  Ml  00 

2,  109,  KS7.  431.66 

189,897.076.00 

1 
tnns.  742,  «i46.  on 
.16,  UK,  031.  on 

2,09O,8S.\12S.6O 
178, 099,  712. 00 

-$27.7II.4<{1 

District  of  Columbia 

In'le;ienilpnt  office's 

-I9.iio2.:«i:t 
-11.7Vr,:M 

luterlor  Deparlmt-nt 

Labor-Federal  .'^cruritj" .    . 

996^908.241.00 

180. 505.  ,'i(I0. 00 

1. 177.  .IBS.  741  00 

2.5.  29«!.  Wfi.  00 
919.  I7i  i(i5.(Xi 

233.i2;<.  .sao.oo 

2«.t«O.S18.00 
23,739,140.088.00 

1,071. 574. 31.S.  00 

23.931,1180  00 
8I«.  IH.  14S.  00 

2:51,44-.    ff/l    l»! 

-106,019.  42i 

Labor . 

24.  39.1.  iMR.  no 
7.39.  579.  fm.  0(1 
2:13. 023,  590.  Oil 

903,  000. 00 

170.  .W2.  vr.oo 

UO.  000.  VP 

,   .,  ..  .  .  . 

JVileral  Socurity . 

, 

Other  n-latotl  apencies 

Lecislative  o.st'jl'lishinfnt 

27.  72U  6*8. 00 
.^  930. 105.068.00 

203.525.099.00 

1,125.170.00 
17.808.945.021.00 

27.  .17'' 
23,  738. 86',.  474. 00 

-1.28a  IM 
—274  Ml 

Navy  Departineni 

State,  Justice,  Commerce.  andJudiriary 

207.  827.  33.'!.  00 

411.  .%2.  434. 00 

426,281.885.00 

+  14.929.451 

Stntp. 

Justice .  .. 

27.  4:^2.  1*1.  cm 
Hi.  2.'>3.  •*«.  00 
8Z()9I.0(>3.0U 
12.  74H.2S7.00 

1.117.828.935.00 

3.  800.  OWi.  <X)' 

304, 027, 335. 00 

27.  43Z  4S0.  no 

8.^  (\-,i.  Mi.  (W 

286,118,398.00 

12,  74S,  287. 00 

. "     "     '      00 

00 

.3(l.'.  ..i'.,  •i.^.^.  00 

12,  443, 65P.  00 

1,113.321,439.00 

-375.78'» 

-798.  169 

+16.4«v.o:i7 

Commerce 

Jtidiciarv 

Trca.<ijrj  smd  Post  OfBoe 

244.  rM.  00 

1,118.073.475.00 

-4.752.o.('. 

Trefftiry       

211.«?70.'.»44.00 
90fi.  151.991.00 

244.540.00 


2n.921,4N4.00 
906.151.991.00 

39,  ."33.  309. 062. 00 

3<J5,  5Sfl,  696. 0(J 

210.  3.11.  .IK,  00 
902.  969.  92.1  00 

-1..16».9t^ 
-3,  ll»2,l»i'< 

Post  Otiii* 

>Var  IVpartraent: 

Military 

^53Z3O9.«;2.0O 

97.  V22.4H.0'l 

42.R20.nns.nfi7.no 

343.  >)>,  K2fi.  00 

+3.  287. 094. 005 
-21.641,871 

Ci\  i!  Fufictions 

267.058.282.00 

Total,  regular  annual  acts 

l!,.*i36.411.f.95.(»0 

57. 8W.  .597, 10?.  Ofi 

(»,423,008.W3.66 

72.  532.  .189. 234.  m 

+3. 109,  SMO.  431 

PEFICIENTT  ANT)  STTPLEMEXTAL  ACTS 

Fourth  Supplemental  Xalional  Defense,  1942 

First  r)ffi(  itnry.  iai2 

China  Rpliei.  1912 

Fifth  .'^iiDplpmentiil  National  I3efpnso.  1942 

12,  .55^,672. 174. 00 

Kv-.  170.277.  77 

500.00(1.00(1  CI 

30,417.737.900.(10 

.■>!).  ifyn,  (100.  (« 

19.2lM.674.35.f.  18 

210. 000.  000.  00 

U.  500.  00(1.  00 

fi«i4.  520.  UOO.  00 

2S2.  7r.7.  000.  oo 

.v..  139.  ;iH9.  74 

1.  919.  y)7.  719  90 

100.000.000.00 

12.  .M6.  r.72.  474. 00 

ir„i.  170.277.77 

Soa  000.  (»»!.  00 

30,417.737,900.00 

,VJ.  (JOO.  000.  00 

19.  204.  fi74.  3.5.3.  IS 

210. 000. 000. 00 

9.  .100.  non.  'M 

e^A.  .lai.  000. 00 

282,  7»!7.  000.  00 

.IS.  139.  399.  74 

1,919.  >a)7.  749.  9(1 

100.000.000.00 

12.  .1.16.  «r2.  474. 00 

I'^H.  TV).  M'».  77 

.100.  OO"  1.000.  1)0 

30.412.737.900.(0 

32.  3')'i.  000. 00 

19.001.  1<I7.  nio.  1« 

210.  OO*!.  000.  00 

U.  .KI'l.  000.  (10 

6.1.1,  074.  740.  (10 

•>2.  .IM  noo.  00 

:a  721.  auii.  74 

1,858,939,210.90 

-l,3!l^.468 

— ^  non  nnn 

War  H'tisinc.  Di^fict  of  Columbia,  1942  

t^ixth  ^uppltmcntal  National  Defense,  1942 

Msrini'  War  Risk  Insurant,  1942 

—  17.  .vio. (i«i 
-2)3.  177,  :U.J 

Ollirpof  K(iii(flt:on.  Fcic^il  ."^nx-uritv  Aeoncy,  1942 

Seventh  .''upp!»'mpntal  Nauoual  Defease,  1912 

-9.445.2m 

-'S3,  0,(0 

-1.417  401 

Eriioripticv  Rplief,  1W3 

.''peond  Dpfieioney,  1942 

Firvt  .Mippleinrntal  National  Defcnsp,  1943 

Eracrpcncy  Rclipf,  1942  (H.  Doc.  No.  047) 

Total,  deficiency  and  supplemental  act? 

66. 13').  9S9.  154.59 

66,135.989,154.59 

65.736.708.154.59 

-399  2K1  000 

Total,  rcgrular  annual,  deficiency,  and  supplemental  acts 

11.556,411.605.00 

134.002,586.263.25 

135,  .558. 997, 958.  25 

138. 288. 297.389.  25 

4-2.  710  2!»  431 

PermancDts  and  indefinites  (for  details  see  table  B) 

2.454.fi92.r,21.91 
14.  on.  104.  .^16.  91 

48.770.531.00 

2,  .VB.  469. 152. 91 

2.  .101. 843,  214.  91 

Gross  total 

124,051.362,794.25 

138, 062. 467.  in.  16 

I^sj: 

Amount  pavable  from  postal  revenues  (estimated) . 

907.  OOO.  000. 00 

4>s,  his.  ^2.  00 

90H,  317. 00 

20.000.00 

42.075.179.65 

4,  (I7H.  93»i.  tf, 

64.  214. 00 

949.07.5.  17».  65 

52. 627.  498  46 

967.531.00 

20.000.00 

948,345,889.65 

.  51.697,542.46 

967,  .131. 00 

1.1.000.00 

—729  290 

Amnunt  payable  from  District  of  Culiimbia  revenues 

—  929  956 

United  States  Soldiers'  Home  (trust  account) 

FajTuent  of  unclaimed  money  (tru«t  account) .... 

-S.O0O 

Net  grand  total  payable  from  goneral  fund  of  Treasury 

13, 054.  C3:;  437. 91 

124.005,144,404.14 

137,059,776,902.05 

139.770,114.641.05 

+Z  710, 337.  739 

Atra.  4,  1912. 
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T\3LE  B—Ar.propriatiors  made  d: 
tv  dcpaitmcnts  and  agci 


Ae«»ncy 


T.«!Ul!»tivp  Bnnch. 
Tb*  Judic»ry 


r 
1  • 

Olliii 


-fTh*  PTv<"<1<^t: 


ins. . 

:>ent: 


i    i,f    Inler- 

C»il  ■ --  ■■•  .-«.■..->  iii-ilth  and  Wel- 
fare  

Offi<-*<)(  Defense  Transportation... 

Nst  lonal  \V  nr  I Jibor  Boanl _ 

OWf-e  of  t^cientific  Research  and 
IH-velopnient  

War  .Mui!'"'*''^ '""""'I's***''* 


W  »r  I' 

.\ 

W 
OfTlO*  iM   r 

<ttrii-»">f  ( 

H.»»r>l  of  K.    ..  . 
Other  aetivitie*. 


-1    ,r.l. 


•rtty... 


ion— . 


Warfare. 


Total.  Esecutive  0(Bc«  of  the  Presi- 
dent  

In<l*  p»n;1ont  a<'enoi.^: 

FI.T1!  .-•         •     •  -icy 

K.-.!.ri!  \\  V . 

1:  •  -       •            ..    (Fcdenl    and 
ye»^) ■ 


'  'v., 

Illflfiilioa 


T'  ^^l  ind<'i>cndent  ast-nrks 

ACTirulture.  IVpartment  of 

f  '■  ■   '•■;  of. 

the 


Ijihof.  1 


I  of... 

tnent. 

;  of... 


Treaiirv  IVrmrttnent: 

!  tiei-. 


iants  rorpofalJoo— Cap- 


>  ,,.,  ...  -i>;  Ukin<  

I'ublir  ilt>bt  retireairnt  from  ortlinary 

recfii'is 

Interest  on  public  debt 

Total.  Trrv*ury  Dci*rtmonf 

Warrv 

.Mil  ties 

t'ivilMHli'li'tl.'* 

District  of  Columbia 


N  1  >  i  .\    i  '  ' 


TIK 


rc^^- 


"r 
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rina  tfu^  second  session.  Seventy -seventh  Congress,  and  permanent  appropriations  classified 
les  and  fiscal  years  irrespective  of  the  acts  by  which  such  awroprxations  were  made 
[Ccmmlttee  on  Appropriations,  Aug.  4,  1942] 


r...r  l:»tiX 
vcars 


f3.604.a 


FL«oa]  year 

\\H\  and 

prior  years 


Fiscal  year  1912 


«,  3IJ3.  947.  00 
Mh  801).  no 


a,  4iS  000, 000. 00 


125,  ."Jfe  48 


2fi.  785.  21 
42I..BU.  32 


inn,  000. 105. 70 


210.  OOa  000. 00 


103. 'to 


Fiscal  year  1943 


.Vnntial  ani  siip- 
plcmi'tual  act 


Permanent  ap- 
propriations 


$2?.  .'70. 888. 00 
12.  44:1.  '."00. 00 


135.000.000.00 


$19.  399.  00 


578. 970. :« 

1"»1,  59K.  m 
9.5,  (XX).  94 
l'<.711.4« 
5«.:«1  ys 

;i66.  i-i 

2, 080,  "mO  so 

X  9.54.  51 

3.  658  62 


5.  735. 000.  H».  6.5 


67.  "29. 121.98 
2:1  178.  900.  88 

"3  "rrn  iio().(xV 

-■  110 

IX) 

i.'.:.i, -::'  25 
5.  K2.  280.  50 


7. 447, 075.  no 

I 

is.  6.38. 1)00.  00 
2.  IIO.IXX)  0(1 
7.216.515.00 
1.  167.  (100. 'X) 


T3.txxi.oon.no 

3.  111.  (KXl.  («) 
fr».  .516.  .lOO.  (X) 
To.  IXX).  IliX).  00 
J(l.  913.  («X)  (X) 

I.lfX).  (XKI.  MXI.flO 

ia).i»»i.<x)o. 'X) 

26.  .'Ol.  (XXI.  (X) 
12,  »XX).  (XX).  (X) 

4.  3!M.  *.:12.  tX) 


1.OT0.376..522.00 


Total  f  <!cal  year 
194;} 


Grand  t  >tal  77th 
Cong.,  id  sess. 


$27.  620.  287.  no 
12.  44.\'.XX).IX) 


ig;S73  83 


Grand  total. 


reluct  ,    , 

Aniounti  payable  from  postal  revenues 

AnvHini*    pay;»Me    from    rf>i'Tii;.<    <A 

DUtrict  of  Columbia  and  ii-'-.w  itiior 

tniit  funds 

Net    irund    total    pnyable    from 
T  rr  i  ury  Rcncral  fund 


19. 873. 83 


1,  993,  2».  15 


•'■/^8,  .'.3 

2.. •21.74 

'650. 600' 00' 
WU.5U0.00 


an  812. '» 


l.«m.2I0.582.61 

21.  743.  27'^.  f^2 

3.43*)'.  122.  ()« 

19.137.074.  24 

10.  005.  fi.%3.  52 

113.  2.V).  tXI 

11,618.277.733.15 

40.  288.  7;;  1.2^ 

6.627.tXX).0n 


816,194.148.00 
425.  860. 450. 00 

321.411.00f».  00 

34.  "4.1.  tXXl.  (X) 

13<>.  ino.  (XX).  (X> 

9VI.  4)0.  116.  tWi 

*»i.  m.s.  o»*s.  00 

118.  1»5.9>M.OO 


3. 134.  a52.  086.  66 


9,  560. 000. 00 


125,000.000.00 


7. 447. 075.  00 
28.  (W.  000.  00 

2, 44'),  OOO.  no 

7.216.515.00 
1.  107.000. 00 


73,000.000.00 
3, 11 4.  (XX).  00 

68.  ,'.16.  .300.  no 

70.  (XX).  noo.  00 

10.91.3.  (XXI.  no 

1,  Kxi.noo.  o(X).  no 

l.'O,  (»NI.  (KiO.  00 

2fi.  .VKI.  (X>i).  no 

1Z<KI(1.  OOO  00 

4.  .394,  KJ2.  (X) 


$.'»,1.927.,'W.8.  63 

ii4w;,  700  00 


1. 660,  376.  ,522.  OO 


10.  962,  7.50.  00 


20.  .522.  7.50. 00 


ftfi"'..  2:57.  646.  iXt 

J44.  149.(»it).  (X) 

1N3.  .V54.  127.  43 

93.  m\  100.  (H) 

2:<.  9:^.5.  (W(i  (X) 

14,  2.M.  7:>'.  974.(K) 

18)2,  y7s.  .>■•:<.  (K) 

2<,  777.  000.  (X) 


138,  517,  627.  91 
"9,517,566.60 

'"2,551.706.66 


825, 754, 148.  00 
425,  860,  45'J.  00 

321.111.000.00 
34.  745.  (XXJ.  00 
136.  1)X).  (XK).  (X) 
9M).  440.  4!6.  t>> 
601.  195.  088.  UO 
129.068.734.  (X) 


12.5. 000. 000. 00 
6.  42.5,  000, 000. 00 

7  4 17, 075.  (X) 

28.^38.000.00 

2.  HO.  )XX).  00 

7.  21';,  51. V  00 

1,  167,  (XX).  00 

10!).  000,  H)5.  70 

73  000. 000. no 

3  lit. (XX). 00 
6f>  .v,6,  :«xi.00 
70  ooi),  o(X)  on 

1(1  1*13,  (XK).  00 

1,3IP  (X)O.OtX).  00 

12(,  (X)().000.00 

2* .  .VX).  )XX).  00 

1V,(XK1.0(X).00 

'.304.735.95 


7.39.',  377. 031.  (>5 


89;.  48.3. 607.  S-S 
44'  I,  464,  557. 36 

32  ,411.000.00 
3S  51.5.  OIX).  (X) 
16i.  1(X),0(X).  00 
2, 18  i.  440.  416.66 
6n».892. 1.52.  46 
13  i,  057.  6.5.5.  82 


3. 4.54.  574,  836. 66 


8.998.871.93 
500, 000,  (XW.  00 

"■  17.' 352, 7-26. 66 


36. 612. 00 


5.124.133.54 


76.658.37 


2S.  13i  10 


1. ««.  137.  37 


526. 15 1.. 597. 93 


53.  406,  293.  672.  71 

1 13.  26»i.  fs3 

1.  363.  :$79.  36 


...J.:. 


19. 838,  776. 00 


i.io.nnn.n'Vi.no 

30, 173,  80J.(XJ 


)400, 


0!2,\S1.00 


v: 


1,906,512.00 


"14,' 62^,  195.66 

.591.290.000.00 
1,67.5, 000,  (XX).  00 


804,  7.5.5.  273.  91 

344.  149,  (Xifi.  (X) 

193.n71.627.  43 

93.  .580,  imi.  00 

23.  935.  080.  00 

14,  2.57.  331. 674.  (K) 

902. 978.  .563.  00 

28. 777. 000. 00 


5. 08  ).  364. 389.  6.5 


221,  745. 288. 00 


1.50. 000. 000. 00 
45.(KX).tXX).  00 

.591,290,000.00 
1. 675,  UX),  00(1. 00 


8:r,.  690.  I.-.O.  .57 
3-t7.671.48;<.(r2 
212,22-1.081.68 
II  3. 6.(7.  340.  24 

■.4.  048.  696.  18 

25,  %  H.  340.  210. 9;i 

*1 1,326.  748.  79 

•.i>,  407, 658. 62 


2:X).  800. 64.5.  76 
5iK),OOO,UX).0O 

1  X).  0<X).  000. 00 
1)2, 352,  726.  00 

.1)1. -.'90,  (xm.  00 
1.  e  ",5.  (XX),  ixx).  00 


2,  283. 022. 707. 00 


jit,  <AJft,  Ucl.lV) 


TxBiE  C  — C'^"Tf; 


l.efblative  establishment. 
The  Judiciary 


^  047.  475. 17 


9P0.  500.  00 
28. 132. 10 


C89.3a5.27 


73. 057.  :»X).  898.  78       65, 2.52.  7(»).  750.  .56     2,  4.51.  316, 683. 91 


13.5, 000. 00 


2,68.3,035,288.00  I        3.21)9,443.371,76 


42,  820,  OIX".,  Sft."..  47 

344.  073.  826.  00 

.56.3(Xi,031.00 


96,  226.  300.  038. 18 

3lfi.  isi).  321.78 

57. 69i  M2.  46 


40.288,731.28 
1.3a3,379.  36 


73. 015, 648,  788.  14 


67,  707, 017,  434.  47  '     140,  771, 140, 6(H.  16 


907, 000.  ro).  00 
51.  288,  5«'.2. 00 


907, 0»X),  000.  00 
51,  288,  .562. 00 


'.48,345,889.65 
52, 680, 073.  46 


64,  294,  41-2.  188.  56  i  2.  454,  316,  683  91  '    66,  718,  728,  872.  47 


139,770,114,641.05 


afire  statement  of  appropriations,  fiscal  years  1942  and  1943  (as  of  July  24, 1942) 

(Bureau  of  the  Budget) 
lAmnunt?  are  base<i  on  present  classification]  


Classification 


Appropriations,  fiscal 
year  1''42 


.^ppropriatioa-s.  fiscal 
>  ear  1j43 


Decrease  —)  orincrea.se 
(+)  It  13  appropria- 
tions cm  pared  with 
1V42  aiiiropriations 


$29, 649,  ,574.  63 
12. 409, 455. 00 


$27, 630. 287. 00 
12, 445,  fiOO.  00 


-$2,020,287.63 
+36. 445. 00 


I 


4 


I 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGKESSIOX.\L  RECOPD 


A3Q25 


TnFLE    C 


^.  i     .>  .  t  i  i  i- 


t^i 


Classification 


Executive  Office  and  inf'ependent  establishments: 
Executive  Oflice  of  the  President; 

W  ar  activities 

Other 

Total,  Fxecutlve  Office  of  the  President 

Civil  Service  rommission: 

War  activities 

Other ., 

Total,  Civil  Service  Commission 

Railroad  Retirement  Board ; 

Se  ective  Service  System,  war  activities 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

V.  ."^.  Maritime  Comniission,  war  activities 

Veterans'  Administration 

Federal  Security  Apency: 
OUice  of  Administrator: 

War  activities 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps:  Other 

National  Youth  Administration: 

War  activities 

Other - , 

OfTlce  of  Education,  including  vocational  education: 

War  activities. 

Other , 

Public  Uealth  Service: 

War  activities . 

Other 

Social  Security  Board: 

War  activities 

Total,  Federal  Senirity  Apency 

Federal  Works  .\pency: 

OfTice  of  the  Administrator: 

War  activities 

Public  liuildinps  Administration:  Other 

I'ulilic  Roads  Administration; 

War  activities 

Other 

Public  Works  Administration: 

Administrative  exi>enses:  Other 

Work  Projects  Administration:  Other 

Other 

Total  Federal  Works  Agency 

National  Ilousinir  Apency: 
Oflice  of  .Administrator: 

Coriwration  funds...... 

W.ar  activities 

Federal  Ilousiup  .Administration: 

Corporation  funds 

Renovation  and  modernization  loans 

Other - 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Administration: 

Corporation  funds -- 

Federal  Piiblic  ifousing  Authority: 

Corporation  funds 

Other 

Total,  National  Housing  Agency 

Other  independent  establishments: 

War  activities 

Other - 

ToUl,  Executive  Ofl5ce  and  independent  establishments 

Department  of  .\gri.ulture:  ^ 

War  activities - — 

Conservaiinn  nnd  use  of  agricultural  land  resources . 

larm  Security  .Administration... 

Kecon.^truction  Finance  Corporation  funds  Ooans) 

Administration  of  the  .Supir  .Act  of  1937 

Commodity  Credit  Corjwration:  Corporation  funds 

E.xportatio'  nnd  domestic  consumption  of  apricultural  commodities 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation:  Corporation  funds 

Other- 

Repular - - 

Corpor.ition  or  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  funds 

Total,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce: 

War  activities 

Other.. 

Loan  agencies:  Corporation  funds 

Total,  Department  of  Commerce 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

War  activities .— 

Other 

Total,  Department  of  the  Interior 


4.':  a': id  i  :'-f  .i  '  a  ^7 

July  24. 1942^  ^-~C 

.^utlnued 

Appropriations,  fiscal 
year  1942 

Appropriations,  fiscal 
year  1943 

Decrease  ( — )  or  increa.^ 
(+)    1943  appropria- 
tions compan^l  with 
1942  appropriations 

$12,442,113,479.15 
38,  458.  392.  50 

$1,706. 828, 94Z  00 
3,714.632.00 

-$10,  735, 284.  .537  15 
-34,  743,  760  50 

12,480,571,871.65 

1,  710,  543,  574. 00 

-10,770,028.297  65 

7, 162, 000. 00 

108.  767,  186.  82 

^    11,426,5.52.00 

112,342,500.00 

+4.  234.  M2  00 
+3,575,313  18 

115,959,186.82 

123,769,052.00 

+7, 809, 865. 18 

152,  51X).  000. 00 

37.  270.  (KXJ.  (XI 

196,  81  K>.  (XX).  (X) 

2,3:12.810.611.97 

611.0;i3.578.99 

227.  342, 0(Xl.  00 
34,  74.5,  (XX).  (X) 
136,  10O,O(X).(X) 
930, 080,  (XX).  (X) 
601,195,088.00 

+74.  842.  (XXI  00 

-2.  .52.5,  (XXI  00 

—00,700,000  00 

-1.402.730.611  97 

-9,838,490.99 

300,000.00 

4. 299,  8,32.  (X) 

246.  9«),  (XXI.  00 

60.  mX),  000.  00 
91,767,000.00 

1.30,622,000.00 
29,  234,714  00 

6,  320, 000.  no 
36, 156, 939.  (X) 

1,512.  44.5.  no 
484.  2.55,  (XX).  OO 

7,  ¥\X  189.  91 

1, 735,  (XX).  00 
4, 394, 893. 00 

53.  274.  (XXI.  00 
8, 000, 000.  00 

146.34O.0nO.0n 
29,  589, 090.  00 

12.534.000.00 
39.  832,  245. 00 

2,  467.  670.  00 

622.001.660.00 

5.  .585.  590.  00 

+1,435,000.00 

+95, 061.  (X) 

—246, 960, 000. 00 

-6,  726, 000  00 
-83,  767.  (XX).  00 

+15,  718, 000  00 
+354,374  OU 

+6,  214,000  01) 
+3, 675,  306  00 

+95.5,  225. 00 

+37,  746,  660  00 

-1,877.599  91 

1,098,891,121.91 

82.5.754.148.00 

-273, 136, 973. 91 

330, 000. 000.  00 

312,(Xl0.0i) 

61,  895.  U2ti.  0(1 

79. 600, 000.  00 
133.  (XX),  000. 00 

(620,  000.  00) 

875,  (XX).  mx).  00 

132,  670.  31 

—330  000  000  00 

350.  ooa.  00 

27,  310,  450.  00 

6, 0(X).  000. 00 
82,  700, 000. 00 

(75,  000.  00) 
280,000.000.00 

+38.  (XXI.  (X) 
-34,  584,  576. 00 

-74.600.000  00 
-5O.3(X),OO0.0O 

(-.545. 000.  00) 
-595.000,000.00 
-132,670.31 

1, 479. 939.  696.  31 

396,360,4fia00 

-1,084. 879.  246.  31 

(173,000.00) 
315.WK).0(X).00 

(14,7,>4.  L^OC) 

(9,  410.  (XXI.  00) 

1,084.00 

(19,789.874.00) 
],500.0(X).00 

(4,  370,  000.  00) 
8,  (KX),  (XX).  00 

(-173,000.00) 
-315.000,000.00 

(-13?,9.M.00) 

(-1,410,000.00) 

—  1,084.00 

(14.  621,  499.  rO) 
(8,000,000.00) 

(13,900.000.00) 
1, 375,  OU).  00 

(4,  277,  132, 00) 
13,  ax),  000.  00 

(—5.  889, 874. 00) 
-125.0OU.00 

(-92,868.00) 
+5,000,000.00 

324,501,084.00 

14,375,000.00 

-310,126,084.09 

4.251,195.00 
74, 625. 874. 00 

6, 349,  44.^  00 
76, 477, 185. 00 

+2, 098,  250. 00 
+  1,851,311.00 

18,909,154,220.65 

5,082,090,94^00 

-13,827,063,278.6.5 

47.  43,5, 000. 00 
499,388,671.00 

64. 000,  (XX).  00 
(12'),  (XX),  (XX).  00) 

47,  9»)2,  910.  00 

(3,  »*y  m\  (X)) 

222.  879,  589. 00 
(8, 5(X),  000. 00) 

372,  705, 625. 01 
(15O.0()O.O)X).0O) 

475, 000.  no 

4.50,  mX),  000. 00 
37, 819,  557. 00 

(97,,5(Xl,aX).00) 
47,  462,  910.  (XI 
(,3,513,498.00) 

131,429,  8;i2.  91 
(9, 050, 000. 00) 

137,  567,  974.  00 
(42,  500, 000.  (XI) 

-46,980,000.00 

-49,388,671.00 

-26,180,443.00 

(-22,  500,  (XX).  00) 

-500,000.00 

(  +  1.3,4»i.(X)) 

-91, 449,  756. 09 

(+5S0, 000.  00) 

-235,137,651.01 
(-107,  500,  (XX).  00) 

1,254,371,795.01 

804.  755, 273. 91 

-449,616,521.10 

184,  743,  050.  00 
76.  098,  726.  02 
(10,  710,  680. 00) 

272,  .589,  6.50. 00 
68,4.59,410.00 
(10,711,292.00) 

+87, 846.  eno.  00 

-7,639,316.02 
(+61  ZOO) 

260,  841.  776. 02 

341. 049.  060.  00 

+8a  207.  283. 98 

40,047.400.00 
241,976,071.60 

14. 1,52,  370.  on 
178.  919.  257.  43 

-25.895.030.00 
-63.056,814.17 

282.023.471.60 

193,  071,  627.  43 

-88. 951.  844. 17 

I 


\V)2 


<> 


API 


V 


iXyMinvnt  of  Jiistitr 

Wbt  atliviUes 

Other 

Total.  D<'partment  of  Justice. 

Deiwrtmf  nt  of  Labor: 

Wht  attivitics 

Other 

Total.  Department  of  Labor.. 

Navy  Department:  War  activities.. 


w      .  ^ 

Ounr 

Total.  Department  of  State. 

••*  Trrasitrv  P.-.nrtment: 

W  s 

In;  lie  public  debt 

»^iiitiiii){  iuud 

Other 


Total,  Treasury  Department. 


War  Department: 

War  activities 

Civil 

I'anama  Canal: 

War  activities. 

Uther 


Total.  War  Departmrnt. 


DLstrict  of  Cnhimbia:  Othrr 

-JPost  Offict  Department:  Other. 


Total  war  activities. 
'J  otal  ottier 


Lts^ 


Total. 


.\mount  payable  from  IMsf  rict  of  Coliihihia  revenues. 
Amouut  payable  from  postal  revenue.^ 


Total  payable  from  Treasury 

Cori»raiion  funds  encloBed  in  parent hr.<c^  not  included  in  above  totals. 


TVBIE  D 


'  VKl ' 


Army. 
Isavy. 


u-an  .\fTair3. 
re  Service 


Executive  OSitf  of  the  President: 

Buri-au  of  ihf  Budgft 

.National  Resouros  I'lanning  Board.. 

Hoard  <4  Economic  Warfare , 

Otlier  of  Censorship 

Olfire  of  Emerpem-y  Mana»>emrnt: 

Oltlce  of  the  Liauson  Oftkvr     

Division  of  Ontral  .Vilm;iu.->tntti\t  .-htvicw 

<llfiiv  of  Civilian  Defensr.  . 

O'BfT  of  Coordinator  of  Inter-.^m-- 

Office  of  l)«fpnse  Htalth  and  Wrlfi 

Oflice  of  Defen.si'  TransiM,rtati'<a.  . 

NatioD'*!  Wsr  I.abor  Board.  -  . 

Office  of  S<-ientlfk'  Re.^arch  and  iJ|i- velopment 

War  .Manpower  Commission... 

W'ar  I'pvluction  Board 

W'ar  Ueiooniion  .Authority   

War  >hippini{  AdministRiiion.. 

Salaries  and  .  -   -  

Oflice  ol  Price  .A  :  ion 

i'.-  :und,s  for  the  I'rrsnlent: 

i'.   ,.  .   J.  temporary  shelit I 

!'•  :•  :.'-e  aid  jlend-leav) 


Total,  Executive  Office  of  the  PresiJ  ?Dt 


Civil  Si-rv  ice  Commission 

Employees  Comji»'n.<!3tion  Commis-snvn. 

Je«ii'rnl  Communii-ations  Commission.. 
fcltral  PovfiT  Commission , 

Int-     •  Mv  Conimervv  Commission ... 


EXDIX  TO  THK  Cf  >\.  :[:K--:mN  \  1.  RECor:^ 

atement  of  aprropriations.  fiscal  years  1942  and  1943  (as  of  July  24.  1942)- 


-Continued 


riassificafion 


Appropriations,  fiscal 
year  1942 


Appropriations,  fiscal 
y(.ar  1943 


DecToase  (— )  or  increase 
(-f)  1943  appropria- 
tions compared  v^ith 
1M2  approi)riations 


$19, 44.1.  nno.  no 

t>l.  T&S  115.50 


M.  213,  115.  50 


951.  230.  no 
2?,,  194,  lifi.  18 


21.  H.I.S.WW 
18,  712.  73S,  434.  20 


150.000.00 
31,  281.  840.  r,2 


31.431.840.62 


.V!.!  500.  423.  no 

],  2.V).(KKl.  (XXI.  00 

SS**,  (lo;),  0(K).  oo 

299,  r>43.  ,Vi,3.  fi2 


J31, 

.■ios.noaoo 

9S7,  100.  00 

93. 

.wo. 

100.00 

2. 

21. 

117 

H17 

853.00 
227.00 

23.  9.^^ 

(SO.  00 

14.2B0. 

77  a. 

470.66 

0 

2f., 

0.V1, 000.  no 

727,  (JOO.  00 

28, 

777. 000. 00 

-f$i2.i4s,  noo.no 

-2.  7f>  1,015.  .'•><} 


-f  9,  366,  9S4.  .50 


+  1.160,623.00 
-1,376,899.18 


-210,  276.  18 


-4,45I.962,6<^3  .54 


+  1.000,000.00 
-4,  554,  840.  r.2 


l.V),000.00(>.  00 

],ti75,  (XX),  000.  (JO 

.590.000,1X10  00 

2tj8, 03(i.  908.  (X) 


2,63,8.152.026.62 


75,  479. 164,  679.  78 
236.  495.  824.  55 

34.  932.  000.  no 
25, 032. 32»V.  00 


7.5,  775  r.24.  K^^.  33 

;..36 

S^.\  -.^..,  ,i7.  79 


2,  68.3. 036,  SOa  00 


42,  821,  Ofifi,  .5.50.  47 
11.34.  529,  300. 00 

.56,  826,  R<X1.  00 
50,  690,  010.  00 


-2,654.840.  t;2 


-3.50,  .509.  423.  fx) 

+42.5,0011,000.1X1 

+2,(XXt.  (XX).  (10 

-31,  606,  595. 1<J 


+44, 883. 981.  .38 


-32,  658. 098.  129.  31 
-1,966,524.  5o 

+  21,  894, 800.  (K> 
+  25,  657,  ti»4.  00 


43.163,112,660.47 


110.  767, 107,  94.x.  10 
8.  190,  780.  969.  41 


3«k306.()31.O0 
902, 978,  563.  00 


60,  .522,  427,  30.\13 
7.  1.51. 107,fiOa34 


118,957,888,917.51 

51,  846,  403.  36 
858. 000. 000. 00 


67,673,534,903.47 

50,306,031.00 
907,  000,  (XX).  00 


118, 048, 042.  .114. 15 
341, 828,  OOa  00 


66.716,228,872.47 
204,148.421.00 


-32, 61Z  51-2, 169.  86 


-1,540,  .372.  .36 
+17, 692, 845.  21 


-50,  244,  680,  644.  97 
-1,039,673,369.07 


-51,284,354,014.04 

-1.  .540,  372.36 
+49,  (XX),  (XX).  00 


-51,331,813,741.63 


-137,679,586.00 


'atement  of  appropriations  for  war  activities,  fiscal  years  1942  and  1943  (as  of  July  24,  1942) 

I  Bureau  of  the  Budget] 

|.\nioiints  arc  based  on  prrsi'nt  olii.«sificafion| 


Classification 


*ND   NAVT 


OTHER  Ar.IXCIES 


.>  ilaries  and  exiK-nscs,  military  bases. 


.^ppropriat  ions,  f^.<cal 
year  1942 


$7.5.479,  ir^,  679.  78 
IS.  712.  738. 434.  20 


2(X1.  (XX).  (X) 
400. 0(X».  00 


100. 000.  ooa  00 


2ia  ono.  000.  oo 

121.  51.3. 479.  15 


.Appropriations,  fiscal 
year  1943 


$42,  821, 06«',,  5.50.47 
14.260.775,470.66 


4S0,  000.  00 

2(X).  (XX).  (X) 

12,  (XX),  (XX).  (X) 

26,  500, 000.  00 

113,000.00 

10,  81X1,  (XVl.  (X) 

7,  447,  ()7.V(X) 

28,  t).38.  Orx).  ()l) 

2.  440. 1 XX).  W) 
7.  21  fi..";!. 5.  00 
1.  167.  01)0.  (X) 

73.  ono.  (XX).  m 

3.  281,().iZ(X) 
6».  .546,  .SOO.  (X) 
70,  (XK),  (K)().  (K) 

1.  1.50.  (XX).  (XX).  00 


Docreajte  (— )  or  in- 
crease (+)  l'.H3  aj)- 
propriations  com- 
pared with  1942  ap- 
propriatioui 


-$32.6.58.098.129.31 
-4,451,962.963.54 


+2S0, 000. 00 

-200.  (XX).  (X) 

+  12,  0<X),  (XX).  (X) 

+26,  500,  000.  00 


oOO,  OIX),  (XX).  00 

300.  orx),  nno.  no 

11.410.UX),(XX).  (« 


12,442.11.3,479.15 


130.000.000.00 
125, 000, 000.  00 


1.706.828,942.00 


7.  192.  (XXI.  00 
17.').  (XXI.  00 

8,  316.  195.  (X) 
2x.5,(X«>.  (X) 
110,000.00 


ll,42f..5:)2.  (X) 

IIX).  OIX\  (XI 

4,  8(15,  (i:t5.  <X) 

519.  2.5.5.  (X> 

232,310.00 


+  113, 

+  10,800. 

-92.  .V)2, 

+28,638, 

+2,  440. 

+7.216, 

+  1.  167, 

+  7:<,  (XX). 

+3,  281, 

+68,  .546, 

+70,  (XX), 

+940.  000. 

-121,  5I.?, 

+  12f),000, 

-175.000, 


000.00 
OfX).flO 
92.5.  (X) 
000.  (X) 
(NX).  (X) 
51.5.  (X) 
fXX).  (X) 
(XX).  (X) 
0,52.  00 
3(XI.  (X) 
(XX).  (X) 
0(X).  00 
479.  15 
0(X).(X) 
0(X).O0 


-300,000,  0(X).(X) 
■11.410,  000, 0(X).(X) 


- 10,  r35,  284.  .537.  15 


+4,231,  .552.00 
-7.5,000.00 

+  1,48K,  840.(X) 

-+2.'U,  2.V..(X) 

+  122,315.00 


APri-XDIX   TO  THK  COXi  ;nF><I(^-*X.\T  ]:vr<  TX")  A;1027 

T4tE  D —Comparative  stut,r:.-^*  r-t  gpy^-,  .:,:' ions  for  war  activities.  fis:a!  i.-  ars  1942  arid  1943  (as  of  July  24,  i;  J_   -ConUnued 


Cla.«isifl  cation 


National  Labor  Relations  Board ._ 

Selective  Service  System I.I""-""I""IIIII"III 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission .... I.I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"! 

Federal  Security  Aeency: 

Office  of  the  .Administrator: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

.Apprentice  training. '...."'.'.'.'."'. 

Trainin?  within  industry 

National  Youth  Administration: 

Vouth  wort 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Printing  and  binding 

Office  of  E(lucation: 

Loans  to  students _ 

Salaries  and  exf)onses,  loans  to  students 

Education  and  training,  defense  workers 

Visual  aids  for  war  training 

Salaries  and  expenses,  training  program 

Public  Health  Servici': 

Emergency  h«-alth  and  sanitation  activities 

Training  of  nurses 

Salaries  and  expenses,  training  program 

Social  Security  Board:  Selecting,  testing,  and  placement,  defense  workers. 


Total.  Federal  Security  Agency. 


Federal  Works  Agency: 

Office  of  the  .Administrator: 

Emergency  .safeguarding  of  public  buildings  and  projierty. 

Defense  public  works,  cr>mmunity  facibties 

W'ar  public  works  in  and  near  District  of  Columbia 

Public  Roads  Administration'  Access  roads  and  flight  strips.. 


Appropriations,  fiscal 
year  1942 


$:56,5,  coo.  00 

37,  270, 0(X).  00 

2.332,810,611.97 


•WO.  000. 00 


56. 97?.  000. 00 
3,  (128, 000. 00 


129,400.000.00 

"'i,'22i6aKo6" 

4,  470.  000.  00 

1,  SOO.  (XX).  (X) 

so.  000.  00 

1,  512.  445.  00 


198,  754.  445.  00 


Total,  Federal  Works  Agency. 


National  Housing  .Agency: 
Office  of  the  .Administrator: 

War  housing  in  and  near  District  of  Columbia. 
National  defense  housing 


Total,  National  Hotising  Agency. 


Department  of  .Agriculture: 
Office  of  the  Secretary: 

(Jffice  for  Agricultural  War  Relations , 

Emergency  rubber  project 

Agricultural  Marketing  Administration:  Emergency  supplies  for  Territories  and  possessions.. 


Total,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce: 

Offic*  of  the  Secretary:  Salaries  and  expenses.  National  Inventors'  Coiincil  Service  staff. 

Bureau  of  the  Census;  Licensed  export  statistics 

Office  of  .Administrator  of  Civil  .Aeronautics: 

Civilian  pilot  training ? 

Development  of  landing  areas 


Total,  Department  of  Commerce. 


Department  of  the  Inierioc: 

Oflfice  of  the  Secretary:  Fire  protection  of  forests,  forest  industries,  and  strategic  facilities. 

Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator  for  War 

Office  of  Solid  Fuels  Coordinator 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  Protwtion  of  project  works 

Bureau  of  Reclawiation: 

Protection  of  project  works 

Facility  Security  program 

aeological  Survey:  Stratwc  and  critical  minerals 

Bureau  of  Mines: 

Beneficialion  of  chromite  and  production  of  electrolytic  chromium , 

Constnaction  and  equipment  of  helium  plants 

Enforcement  of  Federal  EipKsives  .Act 

Gaseous  and  solid  fuel  reduction  of  iron  ores... 

Helium  plants  and  in  vest  isat  ions 

Investigations  of  bauxite  and  ahimite  ores  and  aluminum  clay  deposits 

Investigation  of  domestic  sources  of  mineral  supply 

Investigation  of  deposits  of  critical  and  es.sential  minerals 

Investigation  of  raw  material  resources  for  western  steel  production 

Investigation  and  research,  production  of  postassium  and  sodium  carbonate 

^iagnesium  pilot  plants  and  research 

^langanese  t>eneflciation  pilot  plants  and  research 

Production  of  alumina  from  low-grade  bauxite  and  alunite 

Protection  of  mineral  resources  and  facilities  including  petroleimi 

Reduction  of  zinc  concentrates  w  ith  methane  gas 

Government  in  the  Territories: 

Construction  of  Palmer- Richardson  Road,  Alaska 

Emergency  fund,  territories,  and  i.-;land  possessions 

Relief  and  civilian  defense,  Hawaii 

Reconstruction  and  improvement,  Richardson  Highway 


Total,  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  Justice: 

Special  .National  Defense  Unit:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation:  Salaries  and  expenses  (emergency). 


'.  Department  o/Justice. 


12.  rat,  000.  00 
300,  «X1, 000  00 

17.  .'■.00.  0(X).  00 
79. )«),  000. 00 


409,  CflO,  000.  00 


1.5.000,000.00 
.300,  (XX).  000.  00 


31.5,  (XX),  000. 00 


Appropriation's  fiscal 
year  1913 


$n92.  S40  no 

34.  71",(iU).  (X) 
030,  OHO,  OUO.  00 


140,000.00 

4.50,  000.  IXI 

1,145,  0(X).(tt 

49,  729, 000. 00 

3. 500, 000. 00 

45,  (X)0.  00 

5, 0(XI.  (XXI.  00 

MX),  000.  00 

139,000,tXX).00 

1,<XX),  (XX).(X) 

1, 240, 000. 00 

8.  9M.  000.  00 

3,  ."i(Xi.  000.  (X) 

.50.  OOU.  00 

2.  467,  670.  00 


216.  3.50.  670. «) 


5, 000. 000. 00 


5. 000, 000.  on 


12,  43.5. 000. 00 
35, 000, 000. 00 


47, 43.5. 000. 00 


150,000.00 


25, 000. 000. 00 
159,  .503,050.00 


184,  743. 050. 00 


812,000.00 


45, 000. 00 
460, 000.  00 


245, 000. 00 

i,' 2,56.066. 66 


350.000.00 
415.000.00 
950. 000. 00 


350,  OfX).  00 
77,  400. 00 


1,506,000.00 

85.  (XX).  00 

800,  000.  00 


.500,  000. 00 

15,000,000.00 

15,(X)0,000.00 

2.  200. 000.  00 


40,  047. 400.  00 


2, 080, 000.  00 
17, 36.5,  000. 00 


19, 445, 000. 00 


475, 000. 00 


475, 000. 00 


119,  200.  00 
53,000.00 

72,  677. 4.50.  00 
199,  740, 000.  00 


272.  580, 650. 00 


95,900  00 

3,  3<'k5.  000.  00 

920.  (m.  00 

85, 130. 00 

700,  (XX).  00 


644,580.00 

75, 000. 00 


.540, 000. 00 
600, 000. 00 


498.  ,500.  00 

651,  260.  00 

2, 167,  .VX).  (X) 

349, 8-25. 00 


.549.  825.  (X) 

1,  .517. 570. 00 

742.  876. 00 


350.000.00 
299,900.00 


14, 1.52, 370.  on 


Decrease  f— )  or  In- 
crease (+)  1943  ap- 
propriations  com- 
pany i  with  1942  ap- 
propriations 


510, 000.  00 
31,083,000.00 


31,593.000.00 


+«27, 840. 00 

-2.525,  (XXI.  00 

-1,402.730,611.97 


+i4aQoaao 

+iso,otx).no 

+1. 145, 000.  00 

-7. 243. 000.  no 

+472.000.00 

+45, 000. 00 

+5, 000.  (XX).  no 

+  1(XI.(X».00 

+9,  (XX),  000.  00 

+1, 0(X).  (XX).  00 

+  18,000.00 

+4,514,000.00 
+  1.700.000.00 


+055,225.00 


+  17.506,225.(0 


- 1 2.  .50(1. 000.  no 

-3(X),  ax).  (x»o.(X) 

-i7.,'i<x),floaoo 

-74.  600, 000.00 


-404,  600. 000. 00 


-15.0(X),000.  (X) 
-300,000.000.00 


-315.000,(X)0.00 


+475, 000. 00 
-12,4.35.000.00 
-35,000,000.00 


-46,060,000.00 


-30,  son.  00 

+53. 000. 00 

+47, 677,  4.50. 00 
-HO,  146. 950. 00 


+87, 846, 600. 00 


-716.100.00 

+3. 365, 000. 00 

92t).  (XX).  (X) 

+40,  1. JO.  00 

+240, 000. 00 


+309, 580. 00 

+75.000.00 

-1.250,000.00 

+540. 000. 00 

+600,  (XX).  00 

-350.000.00 

+83. 500.  no 

-208.735.00 

+2, 167,  .500.  00 

-675.00 

-77,400.00 

+549, 825. 00 

+9,  570. 00 

•H»7, 875. 00 

-800, 000. 00 

-f3SO,000.00 

-200,  100.00 

-1.5,000.000.00 

-15,000,000.00 

-2,200,000.00 


-25,896.030.00 


-1,  .570. 000. 00 
+  13,718,000.00 


+  12, 148,  (XX).  00 


I- 


I 


Table  D— Comparative  state 


'KXDIX   TO  THK  '  n\«  J:  f'::?:^!^^^  ,\ ! ,   RECORD 

mtnt  of  'i-r.'   p-ztions  for  war  activities,  fiscal  years  1942  and  1943  (as  of  July  24.  1942>— Continued 


tary: 


I '  • 
1) 


.ira<is 

•Burrauoi  Lafx*  MaiislM-s;  Salarii-s  anjt  fxpcnso? 

Ti>lal,  l>o|>artnii-nt  of  Labor 

I)^I.artiBpnt  o(  Mate :  Fiirrirn  ?*rvirf  Au\|Iiary  i rnw<rKrnc> ) . 


•o 


lary 
|.|anf-<  corixtratinn  (laJuIalsUx'k). 

i'r-  !  i-tncn;fnc>  (uwl 

1^1 .  .    :ia  

I  naitorsitNl  rvwipts  from  (loiiatiov^  for  war 


Toul.  Treasury  Departnu-nt 
Har  DoiMtftiu^nlr  Tanania  Caiinl:  A<l<titi' 

Total,  othor  ayrncij'S 

ToUl  for  war  •rlivilM'S 


Table  E.— Appropr.a/iorjs  OK'd  :ontract  authoriialions  for  war  activies,  fiscal  years  1941,  1942,  and  1943  (as  of  July  24.  1042) 

!  Bureau  of  the  Bud:]:et| 


rari)«ii!c  IS 


Ii>ni  yrar  IfMlr 


'o<l 

ns  t-narlt^l 


Suhiot.M 
l.<><hui  a|>|>n<|>riiuiuiis  inrluUtHl  ato^i   lu  liquHlUf  contr::rt  aulhoriia- 
liolli> 


Not  lolal  I>M1. 


Ffctr-..  1.' 

.s ,  .'ins  rnf.rt<><l     

loiiUu*.;  jujthorj»alions  rniutcl. 


Surtoial 

I>i  Uirt  ai'pri>|>ib;li(iu.-i  iuclu<itMl  nho 
liona  •■ . — 


Net  total  1»U 


fis^ul  M'.r  na 


I      

n>  «'iu»«-tttl. 


Snbtolai 
li'  !ii(-t  ap|)ri>|>riuiii>iu  inciu<li'U  ti^" 
tl<  IIS 


Net  total.  1M.J 


tstinistp'l  apiiroprmtions  rc'iiiircil  bcyi>i|<l  l9Vi  to  compW'tc  constrm-tion  of 
Uw  i'Xi>antlfU  Navy 


N*t  total  for  war  puriwjw. 


Amiroprtitions  pD-ici*"*!. 

L*>s.  Ap|)n>i>riation.s  used  to  liquidate  lyfti  and  prior  contract  authoriratious. 


.VvaiUNe  appropriations 

t  nlKjuiJatt-d  i-uDtrart  autborizatiotu. 


Total  for  war  purposes. 


■  Include  liquidation!!  of  I'>M)  an<l 
'  liK-ludcs  liqul<tation  of  1V4U  coQtrai- 


pr  rt 


ria,<a>ir;cation . 


Appropriation";,  fiscal 
year  H«J 


$2<i0,  (KX).  (Kl 


3Hi  2.V).  0») 
75,000.00 

2^7.  <*lfl.  tl*> 


Appropriat  ions,  fiscal 
year  I94:J 


$1.V).  ixio.oo 
irr.i.  t),r).  tio 

155. 000.  00 
"83T.'218.'0()' 


Decrease  (—)  or  in- 
crea.se  (4-)  I'Mi  ap- 
propriations coin- 
pariMl  with  1M2  ap- 
jtropriations 


— ?2nn,  000.  no 

+  l,T!l,UOtl.  <PtJ 

+5«7.  38.i.  (H) 

+80.  000.  00 

"+549.'mo6 


wi.im  (Ml 


2.  ll7.8.i.XllO 


+l.lti«.tV2.100 


15'>.«IOO.UO  I 


2.  IXHK  WMl.  00 


+  1.900,000.00 


l.W.  OUO.  l«).  (¥) 


I'.U,  IIOO.  1)0 

500.  00(1,  (XXJ.  IK) 

25^^  42a.  00 


+  150.00!.  000.00 
-25:4.000.00 

— 500.U);),<iOO.  UO 
-2yi,42:<.(io 


iial  fat 


.100,  :W.  423. 00 


l.-iO,  000. 0(X).  00 


-350.  '<».  423.  00 


34.  U.i2.  UNI.  00 
!«.  57.5.  2^)4.  NM.  12 


5<>.  H2ii.  80«.  00 
3.  440.  .V<.5.  2K2.  00 


+21. 894.  8U>.  00 
-13, 134,619,  .5.52. 12 


110,  7r.7.  107.  94^  10 


CO,  522,  4-27.  3(«.  13 


-50,  244, 080.  W4. 97 


.\rn.y 


.N'avy  (including  Ctiast  [  Other  ajrenciesfinclud- 
Ciu.vl)  iiiR  L(n(l-Liii«4'.i 


T'.l.ii 


e  to  li'iuidale  cnntruct  autluirira- 


u>  liquhlatc  contract  authoriz.i- 


»S.      |v    ■ 


'■>,«i.5N 


W,  rC9.  HjtS.  7911 
.S71.  7e9,M7 


$>*,  3:^.".:!l,'.iOH 
321, 9W^,  5.V> 


$20,452,  121,  •'„■« 
6,  200,  3.5:\  024 


13,  490,  J9K,  «iOW 
3.52.  09:1. 444 


4.50l.fiA3,U)7 
Sfi.  647,  100 


8.  r,ljll.  .530,  4«'>4 
22l,or>7,028 


aC  652,  482.  dSO 
fk59,  S07,  572 


1 


7,5,  «79.  ir»4,f*o 
IM.  14.5,m5 


7.5,  rt«2.  310,  375 
4,  27fi.  .>0.  fM5 


4.41.5.0OB..5t)7 

8, 43U,  463, 4311 

l.s.  712.  73s,  4;i4 
862.  81  \  MM 

IB,  .57.5.  304.  834 
.3.Mfi.  400.K10 

19.  575,  .557,  328 
61.5,4M.t,qo 

ao.:wi.«i»M,83i 

♦           27^M1I,22») 

:.\  IW2.  n75, 108 


110.707.  1117,  948 
4,  yi2,  364.  .5k'J 


71.3S.5.7C9,fiSO 


42.  S21, 006,550 


i*.  Ofo.  103.  fi:ts 


14.2*10.775.  171 
5tH).  UK).  (lU) 


20,  II  2.493,  «18 


3,  440.  .5\'i,  282 
90.  IHJO.  UX) 


4iS21.iW...".0 
730.  36.5.  C95 


14,  700.  77.5,  471 
82.5.  .57.5,  021 


3,  5:10.  .58.5,  282 
1,08.5,177.184 


11.5. 
5. 

029, 
171, 

17.' 
145 

,W7 

no. 

4.5S, 

32;i 

9-20 

60. 

"22, 
.59ol 

127.  ;«»3 

OOO.  OU) 

01,  112,  427.  :103 
2,041,  117.9110 


42.090,700,^1.5.5 


n 


1.3,  93,5,  200.  4.50 


Z  44.5.  408. 098 


58,  471,  309.  403 


12»>.  614. 63.\  700 


10,  SeZ  34.\  849 
47. 902.  ti.56,  444 


30,997.3(15,142 


10.  .592.  ;V4.5. 849 
205,  5U,  657,  ao 


SUMMARY 


$120,783,940,188 
169, 304, 488 


$3«,  <m.  :;97.  r9.5 

5S,  087.  100 


$28,  X'A.  322,  024 
240,481,258 


$I9l,741,fi.-9,(j()7 
4C7,  872.  840 


120.614,635,71)0 


126.614.03.5,700 


36,  ,54.5,  3  It),  .595 
11,357,345,849 


28, 113,s40,7rt6 
2, 883,  .524,  370 


47.902,656,444 


30, 997. 365. 1«2 


191.  27;i.  787, 001 
i4,  240, 870.  -225 


305,  514, 6.57,  286 


I 


contract  authorizations,  as  follow?:  .Army.  $15»;.<f21.9ts8;  Navy,  $5h,(»»7.1(10;  other  agencies— Maritime  Coinniiision,  $144,500,000. 
authorizations  for  Army  cf  $12,382,500  and  for  Maritime  Commission  of  >95.9t<  1,2.58. 


ArrKMMX   TO  T.iK  C'r-X 


.    I    i     V    i 


^< 


■  ,-4  \  - 


\I. 


i:  !■:  (, 


!">  1 


T'le  "pLr^p"  h  an  Eitr-^'^f .^n  Impoftat'-cn 

I  X '  r  K  \ .- 1  ON  CF  }  ^  ?' ". '  ^.  F  K  > 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  ^'U^:DT 


M     '!. 


7' 


'■IK 


Mr,     MU?'.."}]'.     r.Ir      .s,,(  ik- r_     under 
leave  extcnc^  c  :   f   bv  the  House.  I  take 

this  opportun,---  ;.■  ;  ,:;  tn  'h^  a!"fnlinn 
of  thr  C'T":  ■  s-  ,,:;:'  '  ■.■>  (  w!,;;r  :  v  ;■  ;:  >-h]y 
sic;nifii  ar.t  editorial  writt-.  bv  Emil 
Hi:rja.  vvLcse  statisfiral  vtuuies  for  the 
D;-mi;cr,ti;c  Nationai  C  .ininittee  in  past 
campaiens  have  q;:.li!ied  liini  as  one  of 
the  mr>';r  rxnnrt  pf'i:t:c.:!  ar.alvsi.^  jn  the 
UnitPii  s-  1*- 

The  fo:i.  v:;-:  editorial  Is  taken  from 
Ju'y  25  i^.i:,  :  f  ;h.^  Path'^nd^r  n::.r.,zine 
of  wii.ir  Mr.  i;-..;-a  i.-  n-w  p. .!;;;-„.>  ;  and 
editoi'.  I:"i\i'\\  (1  ./ii:-].i::  ln.•:'s^^  cer- 
tain nr.:'^r;  7Ti.^-;^  'o  opf']:,:t^  a  d.-un-'v 
'':■•■■  '"bn!:^  \^  r-.vi  of  E-i;-np-  >n  x\:re:<  pv.c- 
tices  m  •;-:<  c  ur-^-v  ?.!:  H::  -a's  analysis 
of  the  iv.  -.  :>■  v.:  }  iC:- r.-ra.;"ic!"d  '^urge 
operaCii-  h.r,f  i,..:.u  lo  undc:   Pu-d  the 
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of  the  .sc;(->M.(-  of  >tif  jmv.  rr.uv  r. •  i 
Repnblir. 

M-'.  II-:..  i.i  piP-  Ur  fi-.C'  r  ..n  :! 
ponan-  pa::  ihu'  gru^:.  ;p,i.;.'  }_.;;.;,,- 
nation:*!  cnM\ic;M  c  i  Ai:,'..La  c.i.: 
Rests  hi.v.v  S'lir.f  (:f  thosf  I 
;'nn  ul^o  ha\'e  (^n'v  '■.■.■.>rt!v  > 
u:a;.z:u  c;i)7Pn<;  r-: 
to  reccgn i 7j  ib--  f ;■•'.: : :•  n: e : ; 
istic  in  the  land  of  •':.>■.: 
also  suggests  that  iua:  ui.i : 
tators  familiarize  themselvr.-  v  .;  h  Pi:,,::.  - 
mental  American  c'lC' ::'•.■-  u  i=;.  liv- 
ing to  dictate  li^':  dtiiirp,-  c*  A::.i.:iCa;. 
history. 

BETWEEN    tot:   AND    ME — AND    THE   GATHTOST 

Tlie  other  day  we  listened  with  attention 
to  the  radio  debate  of  Dr.  Frank  Kingdon,  cf 
New  York,  and  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  cf 
Ohio,  on  the  Wake  Up.  America  fojoim.  E)r. 
Kingdon  contended  that  if  a  Congressman  or 
Senator  had  been  a  sc-calkd  i.'-olationist  be- 
fore December  7  he  6hculd  i>  •  .  1,  nated  from 
public  life  in  the  forthcoming  t  iictions.  Sen- 
ator Tatt  pointed  out  that  convictions  voiced 
before  December  7  regarding  America  s  role 
as  a  peaceful  neutral  cannot,  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor, be  the  yardstick  by  which  a  mans  pa- 
triotism should  be  measured.  That  other 
things  such  as  moral  courage,  honesty,  fidel- 
ity to  promises  made  in  rampaigns  also  must 
be  considered. 

The  debate,  on  the  whole,  left  u.«  cold. 

The  Kingdon  viewpoint  is  the  essence  cf  the 
purge  practice  that  has  grown  up  in  the 
country  of  late.  "You  ve  got  to  be  with  us," 
they  say,  "or  we'll  purge  ycu  from  office." 

We  have  studied  our  American  history,  and 
our  political  hL=tcry  off  and  ou  for  some  35 
years,  Ui  ^h;  r\  r.  .d  out.  We  believe  the  key- 
stone ci  -.■d.i  American  InsiitutiGns  is  repre- 
sentative government.  On  the  basis  of  local 
self-government,  provincial  and  sectional 
though  it  may  seem  to  te.  the  very  spirit  ol 
American  democratic  government  has  been 
nurtured.  What  we  undersUnd  by  represent- 
ative government  is  that  a  functioning  body 
ol  men  and  women  is  created  and  sent  to  a 
legislative  capital  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 


lating Into  law  the  prlncipiee  entertained  by 
a  m.^.lority  of  their  consmuents. 

Where  we  lived  in  Michigan,  the  town  elect- 
ed aldermen  from  the  various  wards  to  olB- 
ciate  in  the  city  council.  The  whole  city 
elected  a  mayor.  The  aldermen  knew  their 
constituents  one  by  one;  the  mayor  was  not 
nearly  on  such  an  intimate  plane  '\ith  the 
people  of  the  whole  city.  We  elected  legis- 
lators to  Lansing— a  representative  whose 
district  embraced  one  or  two  counties  and  a 
State  senator  whose  district  took  in  perhaps 
six  counties.  We  elected  a  Ctongressman  to 
go  to  Washington  representing  a  dozen  or 
more  counties,  and  when  a  Senator  was  on 
the  ballot,  we  knew  he  went  to  the  National 
Capital  With  the  entire  interest  of  the  whole 
State  as  his  particular  charge. 

The  point  we  make  Is:  This  was  represent- 
ative government.  In  all  its  stages,  if  you 
please.  It  demonstrated  that  the  smaller  "the 
constituency,  the  more  Intimate  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  people  and  their  elected 
Representative.  And  wouldn't  there  have 
been  a  howl  if  Pat  OBrien.  from  Iron  River, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  county,  had  ccme  to 
Crystal  Falls  to  t<:ll  us  whom  we  should  elect 
for  alderman  of  the  third  ward.  And  if  any- 
one from  the  Soo  had  come  Into  cur  county- 
seat  town  and  instructed  us  to  elect  so-and- 
so  a  member  of  the  State  legisL^ture.  we 
would  have  taken  our  deer  rifles  off  the  walls, 
gone  over  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  north- 
em  peninsula,  and,  at  least,  pushed  them  into 
the  canal. 

The  thing  that  Dr.  Kingdon — of  British 
birth  and  devoted,  no  doubt  honestly,  to  the 
principle  that  every  man  Jack  of  our  legisla- 
tors should  knuckle  down  to  his  ideas  on  the 
war — doesn't  understand  is  that  we  want  to 
do  these  things  in  our  own  way,  without  com- 
pulsion and  without  duress  from  any  outside 
source. 

In  England,  If  you  want  to  offer  for  Parlia- 
ment, you  may  pick  out  a  constituency  any- 
where you  wish,  regardless  of  your  own  resi- 
dence. You  run  for  a  seat  on  whatever  plat- 
form you  want.  and.  If  elected,  you  obviously 
do  not  have  to  have  either  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  or  a  particular  desire  to  do  anything 
special  for  your  district. 

In  this  country,  geography  Is  a  constituent 
element  of  our  national  character.  The 
wheat  fields  of  eastern  Washington,  the 
orange  groves  of  California,  the  arid  mineral 
areas  of  Nevada,  Colorado,  or  New  Mexico  all 
go  to  make  up  oiu-  American  character  as 
much,  perforce,  as  do  the  farms  cI  the  Dako- 
tas  and  Wisconsin,  the  automobile  factories 
and  steel  mills  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia, or  Michigan.  Our  American  naUon- 
ality  is  the  product  as  much  of  the  sweeping 
plains  of  Texas,  the  bayous  of  Louisiana,  the 
green  hills  of  Vermont,  as  it  is  of  the  Aching 
towns  of  Maine,  New  York's  teeming  seaport, 
or  the  cotton  fleldr:  of  the  deep  South.  Amer- 
ica is  made  up  of  divergent  views,  of  diver- 
gent and  varied  interests.  America  is  the 
composite  opinion  of  the  mine,  the  factory. 
the  farm,  and  the  home,  each  acting  on  its 
own  perspective,  within  its  own  horizon!  and 
wh?n  this  opinion  is  distilled  and  thrice-dis- 
ti'.led  it  becomes  America's  answer  to  our 
damcstlc  a»  well  as  to  our  international 
problems. 

We  want  to  settle  our  elective  problems  in 
our  own  way,  by  our  American  sy.^tem  of 
representative  govenuneut,  without  iristruc- 
tion  or  solicitat'on  from  any  group,  however 
high-minded  their  purposes  may  seem  to  b:'. 
As  a  people,  we  Americans,  in  our  own  sphere, 
want  to  hold  fast  to  our  relationships  with 
our  rrpresir.'.ui.ves — in  city,  county,  and 
State. 

So,  regardless  of  what  you  stand  for.  Dr. 
Kingdon.  and  others,  don  t  push  us  around. 
We  want  to  preserve  and  maintain  inviolate 
one  of  our  greatest  heritages — representative 
go\ernment. 
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Thursday.  August  6,  1S42 

M  V  P.v>G£r,i  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  been  working  day  and 
night  for  the  immediate  adjustment  and 
means  for  brincine  necessary  ga.soline 
and  fuel  oil  to  New  England.  This  war 
is  being  fought  by  the  whole  United 
States,  and  certainly  one  Staff  should 
not  be  made  to  suffer  and  sacriP  .  n.ore 
than  anotlier.  National  rati'  p::;:  ,  iid 
be  put  into  effect  at  once  to  .c  -  r-  ef 
to  the  eastern  se.P»  i  -  Secrer  v  J'  ir- 
Old  L.  Ic'-'^'J  O:^  A-"p'-:'*'i'  •■  '':nd 
Chainnan  J"  :  b  E  ::::.;;:,  D_:c:ior 
of   1)  :  :.       1 ;.  ::  :    rtalion,  have   been 

of  a^.-.>i    ,  r, :  I    ,;]   Mi   ,,;:",7  .s.";-;  r.  ;,  ■;,:   Pi^r^a' 

tankra;-,     t„;„.;     '•::?,-■: i-     r^,;      ;,».,.;     {||j;_p_ 

I  'V'K  u-'-  t:]-i:,  n\>  :i\::i  rPi  n  of  the 
Huum  \'  ■  I)  v.tii  Hi'-  in  ^|  ^  ,;,.:,'  nistice 
done  N'  •■  F:"-  !:d  in  order  :!  •  ,ir  in- 
dustries r-    .  c.:.:  the  best  production  for 

the  w:. :  .  :,:  :;  .^nr^  pi;;-  pocnir  br  k- pt 
fron:  P  :::>...:'■  ..■  a  ..  ■'•..::  :  a:.:,:..;  :he 
<•'-'  «  '  ■■  ^  -^^^  ;-•:.■  VP,i-,,:  (■,  :r.,  .,  ....rly 
lo  J\w\\  ^  :-;.:■ :..-., -t  ;.;':r  cu  -  r,  ■  --.■,,<..«  ,,  ,,^y 
man.     l\i  "^  ::::-■    r---  :'■■,  dy  •  -  p  •   -^y 

tak"  "  -h.    '■- •    .  ■■v  precautions. 

^''  -  ^  y  -  :  .  I  '^•■^'^  t'-ld  P;at  not 
enough  ta:.k  c.  .^  v,;,  i,  ,.^  i.^^.j  in 
transporting^  •::>  ;r  p,  ,\  ].,,:.,:::-  -,ri  that 
many  tank  <  r:-  ,v  •  .;  :  r  n^  iu,.  This 
Informatio:.  I  -  -,f  '  House  at  that 

time.  I  believe  now  many  tank  cars  can 
be  diverted  to  carry  nu  t,i  pj.rv  E^cland. 

Fifty  mayors  of  NP  P  .  : . .:  cities 
went  on  record  yesterday  a*.  ]i  ^  :  k 
ing  the  President  for  natio:^  l  ,; o.^iic 
rationing  and  for  a  single  a..:  :  rator 
to  handle  all  the  petrol' ';);.  :::aiiers.  I 
urge  this  be  done. 


The   Lconoiuc;.    of   Our   Military  Mat,  L 


EXTENSION  OF  PFMAPTvS 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF   COLCRAI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNII  LU  =  TATM 

Thursday,  August  6,  1942 

M.  ■'<'•;■■■■-- '\  nf  Colorado  i::  P  s- 
ident,  1  ask  ur.animcus  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  delivered  by  me  <  ;i  J  up  26. 
1942  l>"f-ro  the  members  of 'J:'  (  :  do 
Bank':,^  /-5oe:a':on.  ci  The  .-:]  it  c:  The 
i  :    :■'<':-:.':••     :  i;i:,   M:    ■■      :  ,?.*     hine.^ 

T'.f-i>'  b'':-.e   r   ■  ■■■:  .    :■    •   ,.-  ^  ;;c!r'^ss 

was  ordered  tr  b'   r-:::.'  ::  ::.  ;. ,.   nt.oKD, 
as  follows: 

Mr.   President,    members  ol    t!  •    Colcmdo 
Bankers  Association,  your  guests  .   .     ;iitiiuB. 
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I  deem  It  a  real  privilege  to  d-.scuss 
Bcme  or  the  circles  wuhin  the  cl 
nlng  around  and  around  in  Wash 
the  field  of  economics.     However, 
Bowes"  wheel  of  fortune,  no  one  kn 
the  fpiiming  will  s:cp.  and  I  am 
p:         '     •  .<  along  that   line. 

rr  I  hear  war  economy 
I  develop  a  great  sympathy  for  th 
soldier  who  lost  his  mind  in  World 
While  he   was  Incarcerated  for  a 
in  a   mental  hospital,  printing 
swept  hi!  country.     When  he  was 
he   hailed   a   taxicab   that    took 
own  door.    The  taxi  driver  In  a 
mon-place  manner  said.     The  fart 
mark*,"  and  the  poor  fellow  nearl 
in   his  track*.    "Why  I  haven't 
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discussed, 

German 

Var  No    1. 

; ear  or  so 

s  money 

harged 


c  i3cr 
h:m 
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t  int 


money!  I  have  never  had  that  mu 
All  I  have  in  this  world  is  this  20- 
piKe  "     'Do  you  think  I  am  the  Re|c 


\e 
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h» 


C  IIS 


doubt 


•0 


•forted  the  taxi  driver      "I  ciwuv 
20-mavk    Kt>ld    pieci«     1    oi\lv    h;i 
mark*'"    T\\*   tn-wildered    rv»twhi 
gmnnrd  and  »«ld,  "Plenw  t:«ke  me 
ittll  cr««y  '• 

I  terioualy  doubt  that   anvcne 
profevom  ot  ec<  • 
ihaii  hop*  m  W  . 
rcmjTehend  the  rffect*  it  the  «oio 
t\irie  of  the  cnpltal  rrqulrements 
fffcrt      In  ordinary  timw  the  cnpt 
m«nt  nf  ovir  hinhly  oinnniurd  «ii1 
peacetime  industry  reaches  d'.r/v 
It  Is  spread  out  nmon^  all  t!.'     ' 
a  diversillefl  mnnti'r  tlvit  m 
about  It.    Now.  with  nearly  all  i 
vwted  to  wn"^  production  and  It! 
concentrated  in  the  United  State 
the   capital    strxjcture    has    Ik      r 
astn^nomical    s:7e    that    ai. 
might  as  well  denl  v.lth  the  nuUi 
years  between  the  earth  and  the 
The  professors  In  Washington 
hpht  years  In  mind,  glibly  regard 
Just  as  simple  as  astronomy,  and 
one  will  grar   his  vision  to  its  In 
vastness  through  the  microscope  o 
he   will    perceive    that    the    financ 
war    eflort    is    clrcum.'=cribed    by 
lav.s  with  positive,  ilxed,  and  pre|l 
actions  Just   as  they  point  out 
safer  for  me.  however,  to  admit 
that  I  comprehend  very  little  abc 
nitude  or  the  extent  or  the  effert 
being    done — that    1    knc-,'. 
aitronomy — and.  l.ke  most  ::    ■ 
ful  of  what  I  do  not  understanc 
tcrestlng    to    note    In    referring 
fesscrs.    that    the    professors 
s'arply  d'vided   into  twc  dlstinci 
tin  ..^ht.     One  school  believes  th 
lUhst^c  enterprise  w.ll  ccme  cut 
stronger,    while    the    other    schoi^l 
the  thought  that  all  is  lost  and 
Ism    Is   doomed   the   wor'd   ever 
Bocialism  of  one  type  or  another 

It   has   been  disturbing  to  me 
the    transition    that    the 
has  been  undergoin;^  during  the 
I   would   not    be   greatly 
the   banks  were  aSccted  by    the 
that  began  with  President  Hoov 
cf  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
What    worries   me    Is   that    the 
perienced  by    the   banks  are 
tive  of  our  drift  toward  state 
away  from  a  free  capitalistic  eco^i 
ductlon   credit    asscclations   sol 
which  go  to  the  country  banks 
an   emergency   organization   and 
purpose  well,  but  now  should  drob 
pay    no    taxes    pnd    are    unfair 
Your  responsibilities   In   this 
grave,  and  I  am  glad  that  you 
to  dat«  In  a  most  constructive 
manner.     The  greatest  con 
banking  Industry  can  make  to 
duriBg  this  V  11-  '^  to  help  stabill 
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otherwise  become  a  wild  and  unruly  economic 
stampede. 

Well  It  Is  that  the  banks  have  their  feet  on 
the  ground  and  are  so  completely  standard- 
ized and  stabilized  In  this  hour  of  economic 
confusion.  The  banking  business,  being  the 
composi-.e  of  all  business,  cannot  hope  to 
escape  the  dislocation  of  the  extraordinary 
transition  through  which  the  country  Is 
pa.sslng.  regardless  of  how  much  precaution  Is 
exercised.  Banking  in  these  war  days  Is  novel 
even  for  e.xperienced  men.  All  of  you  are 
pioneering  again  in  this  good  year  1942.  feel- 
ing your  uay  as  though  you  were  rookies  in 
the  game.  Curtailment  of  investment  chan- 
nels, recession  cf  business  and  Industrial  loans 
other  than  for  war  production,  drying  up  of 
consumer  credit,  the  increasing  Investment 
of  depositors  m  Federal  securities,  and  new 
and  hampering  Government  restrictions  have 
m  n  few  months'  time  completely  revolutlon- 
\^^f^  ihv  bUBinesa  cf  banktnc. 

Our  'lemendous  Wftr  development  must  be 
expt ftcd  to  alter  the  UvM  and  hnblta  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  th«  land.  It  is 
only  b»  it^a  prudent  when  we  •xplore  th#  fu- 
ture \kith  every  fuclllty  available  to  us  The 
hucce.viiul  biinkrr  muat  know  what  in  ahead 
und  li«y  his  plm^*  accordingly  It  >»•»'< 
cmiml-  thai  he  know  Xhc  present  thoiounhly; 
h(»  nuHt  be  even  moro  convorsant  with  the 
future.  He  loans  on  preaenl-dwy  considera- 
tions, 'jut  he  must  be  repu.d  on  future  con- 
diiions.  U  his  interpretation  of  what  the 
future  1?  to  bring  foith  is  wrong,  his  clients 
and  depositors  as  well  as  himself  must  suffer 
tht'  consequences. 

If  the  b.inks  of  the  United  States  should 
let  the  bars  down  and  loan  their  funds  pro- 
miscuously, only  chaos  could  result.  The 
worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  American 
economy  right  now  would  be  a  bull  stock 
market,  a  land  boom,  cr  an  uncontrolled 
commodity  market.  If  private  citizens  and 
corporations  and  cities,  school  districts,  coun- 
ties, and  States  liquidate  their  debts  during 
this  period  of  relatively  hii,'h  prices,  and 
confine  all  indebtedness  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, the  post-war  situation  will  be  made 
much  simpler  The  President  has  pointed 
out  that  we  should  not  count  losses  in  money 
In  this  war,  but  should  think  cf  losses  only 
in  terms  of  lives  and  freedom.  True  It  is 
that  we  are  in  a  war  in  which  we  must  either 
spend  money  lavishly  cr  Uvea  Ir.vi^hly.  and 
we  are  spending  money  lavishly.  However, 
the  deeper  the  Federal  Government  is  forced 
into  debt  by  the  war,  the  more  vital  it  be- 
comes for  everyone  else  to  liquidate  their 
debts  Bankers  should  do  all  in  their  power 
toward  that  end. 

Everyone  to  whom  I  talk,  from  bellhops 
to  powerful  industrialists,  and  Including  most 
cf  the  professor?,  firmly  believe  that  the 
period  cf  full  production  which  we  are  now 
experiencing  will  be  followed  by  a  devastat- 
In.;  depression  the  m.onient  the  war  ends. 
That  conception  of  the  post-war  period  seems 
to  be  practically  unanimous.  Later  on  I  shall 
suggest  one  pc-jsible  escape;  right  new  I  want 
to  present  some  facts  and  figures. 

You  cannot  suddenly  inject  sixty  to  sev- 
enty billion  borrowed  dollars  Into  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country,  sane,  stabilized,  and 
experienced  as  It  Is  in  investment  matters, 
without  causing  widespread  economic  con- 
fusion, unless  proper  safeguards  are  insii- 
tuttd  Much  has  been  done  and  much  needs 
to  bo  done  to  keep  everything  under  some 
semblance  of  control.  The  banking  Industry 
has  a  grave  and  terrifying  responsibility  in 
the  implications  of  the  challenge  to  maln- 
tnlr  stability. 

Inflation  with  all  its  disconcerting  and  up- 
setting economic  tragedies  hangs  over  our 
capitalistic  system  like  Damccles'  sword.  As 
I  S2y,  many  professors  of  economy  are  hint- 
ing that  cur  free  capitalistic  economy  Is 
doomed.     They  point   out   that  during   this 


extraordinary  war  production  period  we  can 
overcome  inflationary  tendencies  by  heavy  tax 
schedules,  diversion  cf  private  funds  into 
Government  bonds,  and  regimentation  of 
civilian  activities  and  Industries;  the  estab- 
lishment of  price  ceilings;  but  they  say  when 
war  production  ceases,  we  must  deliberately 
Invite  inflation  since  taxes  will  remain  high 
and  unemployment  will  likely  become  wide- 
spread. In  short,  according  to  thim.  the  only 
way  the  Government  can  service  the  Federal 
debt  and  meet  the  problems  of  conversion  to 
a  peacetime  economy  will  be  by  ruinous  and 
premeditated  inflation  which.  In  my  opinion. 
Is  an  Indefensible  and  dangerous  theory. 

One  difficulty  is  that  the  war  ellort  Is  being 
financed  mostly  on  future  taxation.     If  we 
could  pay  for  the  war  as  we  go  It  would  be 
an  entirely  different  situation.     It  Is  argued 
that  the  war  is  being  fought  to  Insure  the 
liberty  of  children  not  yet  born  t.nd  therefore 
they  should  pay  for  It     That  argument  would 
have  more  appeal  II  we  had  not  acquired  the 
vicious  habit  of  passing  the  p«;,ment  of  all 
our  problems  onto  the  unborn,    A  free  capl- 
talhtlc  economy   depends  upon   a  balaticed 
BudRct,  and  thr  most  effective  WAy  to  destroy 
free  capltrtlij'm  Is  to  abarrton  all  efforts  for  h 
bftlancfd  BudRet,     We  hav«  noi   had    >        • 
nnced  rederal  Budaet  for  II  y«»ri.    \s '   i  <  -> 
developed    the    emergeucy    and    unbalancirt 
Bidgi'l   complex.     Every   problem   Is   looked 
upon  as  nn  emergei.cy  and   th  •   only  !=r.lu. 
tloi.--u   further  unbalancing  of  the  Budget. 
No  one  dnubta  but  that  w  cot  Id  have  bal- 
anced our  Federal  Budget  durlnp  any  of  the  5 
years  prior  to  the  war,  had  we  ronlly  had  the 
backbone,  the  will,  and  the  spv  nk  to  do  so. 
New  we  are  in  a  real  emergency  with  pro- 
duction requlrem  .nt.'  so  huge  tl  at  we  cannot 
finance  them  on  a  day  to  day  basis,  and  must 
therefore  borrow  from  the  unborn  or  go  down 
to  tragic  military  defeat.    There  Is  a  limit  to 
taxation  also.    Taxes  in  many  categories  will 
soon  reach  the  point  of  diminishing  returns 
and  It  Is  obvious  that  they  cannot  go  beyond 
that  point.    Tax-:s  are  destructive  when  they 
destroy  the  capilal  structure. 

Nondefense  Federal  spendirg  could  and 
should  be  drastically  reduced,  tut  unless  the 
administration  cracks  down  i:  will  not  be 
done.  Nc  State  legislature  and  no  Congress 
ever  has  pruned  government  expenses. 
Unless  the  Governors  of  the  {States,  or  the 
President  of  the  Unit°d  States,  insist  upon 
curtailment,  spending  will  not  be  curtailed 
by  the  legislature  or  by  Congress.  Congress 
has  the  power,  to  be  sure,  and  almejst  every 
Member  will  admit  privately  that  It  should 
t3  done.  Collec  '\ely.  however,  every  legis- 
lative body  alway*  has  and  always  will 
succumb  ir  the  piVssure  groups.  This  is 
not  an  attempt  to  pass  th;  buck.  It  is 
merely  a  statement  of  fact. 

In -1943  we  wil  doubtless  reach  the  apex 
of  our  industrial  war  effort  as  well  as  the 
apex  of  our  military  strength.  Twenty-two 
million  persons  in  the  United  States  will  be 
directly  engaged  In  our  war  effort  by  the 
end  of  this  year— 5.000,000  in  the  armed 
forces  and  17.000.000  in  Industry.  To  finance 
this  war  program  alone  will  require  an  annual 
average  expenditure  of  from  sixty  to  seventy 
billion  dollars,  which  Is  50  percent  greater 
than  was  the  total  national  Income  during 
the  worst  of  the  depression  years. 

Congress  Is  now  enacting  the  largest  ap- 
proprifttion  bill  of  history.  No  country  on 
this  earth  has  ever  seen  anything  that  even 
remotely  compares  with  it.  This  week  Con- 
gress is  enacting  a  $42,000,000,000  appropria- 
tion bill  for  our  current  military  needs.  It 
Is  enough  to  stagger  the  Imagination  of 
Orson  Welles.  Just  how  much  is  a  billion 
dollars  anyway? 

The  total  a.sseEsed  valuation  of  all  pri- 
vately owned  property  In  Colorado,  as  you 
bankers  know,  is,  in  round  numbers,  one  bil- 
lion dollars.    That  Includes  all  of  our  rail- 
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roads,  all  of  our  other  utilities,  our  farms, 
cities,  livestock,  banks,  trust  funds,  insurance 
companies,  and  property  of  every  description 
and  kind.  A  billion  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty is  a  lot  of  property.  In  the  first  150 
years  of  this  Nation's  existence  the  Federal 
Government  spent  the  total  sum  of  $145.- 
OOO.OOO.OCO.  In  that  period  we  financed  five 
wars,  the  War  of  1812.  the  Mexican  War.  the 
Civil  War,  the  Spanish -American  War,  and 
World  War  No.  1.  We  grew  from  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  a  mighty 
Nation  spanning  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. We  bccauie  the  world's  outstanding 
production  Nat.on  of  all  times.  We  passed 
thrcuch  several  severe  panics  and  depressions, 
and  yet.  In  all  these  150  years,  the  Fccieial 
Government  only  spent  a  total  cf  $145,000.- 
000  000.  :;ow  listen  carefully  to  this  start- 
ling statement.  Fcdtrul  expendltui-es  and 
contractual  nuthonratlons  for  3  vears,  1941, 
IMQ.  and  1943,  are  over  $310,000  000.000,  and 
that  figure  i3  still  growing  day  by  dnv 

In  other  words,  in  these  3  current  years 
wp  are  cpcnding  $65,000,000,000  more  than  we 
apent  in  the  first  150  year*  of  our  existence 
as  a  nation.  Deficit  spendinR  betran  in  1931 
with  a  modest  defici  of  onc-haif  billion,  la 
the  year  1936  it  had  reached  the  hun*  sum  of 
four  and  one-half  billion.  This  year  deficit 
spcndlntt  amounts  to  $20  000  000100,  and  in 
1943  It  will  Jump  to  sixty  billion  In  spite  of 
tlie  fact  Uiai  thcr:  has  been  a  steady  increiue 
year  after  year  in  Federal  tax  letiei  and  rev- 
enues The  Budget's  estimate  of  tax  collec- 
tions this  year  is  nearly  $r=  non  noo  000.  and 
since  Congress  L«  right  now  c  •.,  .uk  another 
enormous  tax  bill,  the  "ta.\  take  should  be 
approximately  fliO.COO.OOO.OOO  next  year— 20 
times  the  total  wealth  of  a  State  such  as 
Colorado.  On  June  30,  1943,  the  national 
debt,  not  Including  contractual  authorlra- 
tions.  Will  net  be  less  than  $132,755,000,000, 
carrying  an  annual  debt  service  charge  at 
present  interest  rates  of  $3.250  000.000.  If 
the  war  lasts  2  more  years,  and  cur  military 
strategists  expect  it  to  last  at  least  that  long. 
it  will  reciulre  all  cf  the  taxes  collected  in 
any  of  the  pre-war  years  merely  to  service 
the  debt,  leaving  nothing  for  deb:  retirement 
and  the  ordinary  expenses  of  Government. 
That  spells  bankruptcy  in  any  language  un- 
less a  way  can  be  found  to  increase  taxes 
and  put  a  step  to  deficit  spending.  It  must 
be  apparent  to  anyone  who  gives  it  a  thought 
that  deficit  spending  cannot  go  blithely  on 
and  on  after  the  war.  There  is  a  limit  to 
Federal  debt,  and  that  limit  is  the  abilitv  to 
service  the  Federal  debt. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  di.scuss  world 
problems  with  Europeans  during  the  past 
months.  To  a  man  they  anticipate  the  pres- 
ent war  will  be  followed  by  terrible  civil  up- 
risings the  world  over.  France  is  expected 
to  have  a  civil  blood  letting  of  historic  pro- 
portions. The  Communists  and  the  Fascists 
will  have  it  out  in  France  Just  as  they  did 
in  Spain.  The  restless  Balkans  are  all  set 
to  fly  at  each  other  like  wildcats.  Central 
Europe  will  come  in  for  its  share  of  trouble. 
Russia  may  sweep  over  all  Europe  In  a  wild 
and  frenzied  ex-mmunistic  drive,  or  Russia 
may  become  the  most  conservative  nation  In 
all  Europe.  If  Russia  were  not  an  agnostic 
nation  my  guess  is  that  she  would  turn  con- 
servative. No  one  can  predict  accurately 
what  Russia  will  do.  Tlie  British  Empire, 
and  especially  England,  is  seething  beneath 
the  surface  right  now.  Only  the  threat  of 
Adoli  Hitler  holds  her  together.  The 
British  are  a  well-balanced  people  and  will 
doubtless  escape  civil  war,  but  the  radical 
element  Is  bound  to  gain  strength  there. 
After  Japan  is  liquidated,  the  Orient  will 
doubtless  settle  down  to  its  ancient  ctistoms 
and  habits.  The  Orient  is  a  very  old  and 
stabilized  civilization  and  does  not  change 
its  ways  easily. 

All  in  all.  the  picture  abroad  Is  not  en- 
couraging.    Everybody  in  Europe  is  huni;.y 


and  bankrupt.  Our  food  surplus  ought  to 
help  restore  order,  but  we  cannot  expect  pay 
for  these  surplus  food  supplies.  Our  own 
conversion  to  a  peacetime  economy  will  be 
very  diiScult.  We  are  converting  to  a  war- 
time economy  with  Federal  finances.  We 
must  convert  back  with  private  finances,  and 
when  we  attempt  to  do  that  the  banks  of 
tills  country  will  really  face  a  banking  prob- 
lem of  unknown  proportions.  Unemploy- 
ment may  be  Widespread,  and  serious  pcUiical 
unrest  may  plague  us,  too.  So  the  picture 
at  home  also  is  far  from  encouraging. 

The  totalitarian  states  have  forced  us  Into 
a  totalitarian  war  economy,  and  If  we  de- 
stroy them,  how  ironical  it  would  be  If  in 
defeat  ihcy  are  able  to  destroy  the  very  thing 
we  are  fighting  to  preserve,  our  free  capital- 
istic economy.  Distribution  problems,  wide- 
spread unemployment,  timid  capital.  h!gh 
taxes,  exhausted  Federal  credits,  huge  debt- 
seivlcc  charges,  and,  finally,  uncontrolled  in- 
fiatlon,  all  the  results  of  tiie  war,  niicht  woU 
force  us  into  state  socialism.  Wo  are  fight- 
ing a  war  for  freodom  of  ihcupht  and  action, 
and  fivedom  of  thought  and  action  arc  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  h  free  capiuilstie 
economy.  Even  though  we  crush  Hitler,  we 
will  Icae  the  war  unle.^-  \.  reserve  these 
freedom*.  No  group  in  a  .«  will  have 
a  larger  part  In  steerm  •  vn  the  right 

course  In  that  day  th.u.  ....  bankers.  It 
Will  require  bold  action  on  ycur  part.  I  have 
faith  that  ycu  will  not  fall  the  United  Slates 
to  carry  through  in  an  ordeal  that  may  prove 
even  more  perplexing  iha:i  war. 

1  promised  to  suggest  a  way  out.  In  my 
cplnien.  greatly  Increased  production  is  the 
only  solution.  We  will  have  to  work  our 
way  out  of  this  trouble.  Hard  work  and  In- 
creased production  and  <>qultable  distribu- 
tion will  save  the  day.  :E>roductlon  will  be 
much  easier  for  us  than  distribution.  The 
banking  industry  will  be  called  upon  to  fa- 
cilitate both.  The  most  eSQcient  way  of  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  goods  ever  devised 
Is  through  free  capitalistic  economy.  May 
we  hold  fast  to  that  economic  system. 

This  war  has  brought  forth  the  most  mar- 
velous technological  and  chemical  advances 
and  changes  the  world  has  yet  seen.  New 
sources  and  new  uses  of  alloy  metals  are 
nothing  short  of  marvelous.  The  golden  age 
of  light  alloys  and  plastics  is  at  hand.  Our 
production  of  magnesium,  the  lightest  and 
most  useful  alloy  metal  known,  is  increasing 
to  fabulous  proportions  and  there  is  almost 
no  limit  to  our  supply.  The  post-war  auto- 
mobile with  the  generous  use  of  alloys  and 
plastics  will  weigh  less  than  half  its  former 
weight,  be  much  more  comfortable  and  at- 
tractive, and  will  be  powered  with  an  engine 
of  twice  Its  former  efficiency  and  durability, 
at  no  increase  in  cost.  If  the  wr.r  lasts  2 
more  years,  America  will  need  20.000.000 
of  these  new  improved  cars  when  peace  is 
restored. 

With  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  youth 
able  to  fly  with  greater  dexterity  than  the 
birds  of  the  air.  the  demand  for  a  low-cost 
plane  for  civilian  use  will  run  into  the  mil- 
lions. Tractors  and  farm  machinery  will  re- 
quire almost  complete  replacement.  Demand 
for  air  conditioning,  domestic  refrigeration 
equipment,  and  electrical  appliances  of  every 
sort  and  description  will  be  of  unpredictable 
proportions.  Homes,  office  buildings,  and  in- 
stitutional buildings  of  every  description  will 
keep  the  btiilding  trades  fully  occupied  for 
years. 

America's  industrisJ  age  is  not  behind  her; 

it  is  Just  ahead.  Americas  industrial  sun 
is  not  in  the  west.  It  is  just  arisin?  en  the 
eastern  horizon.  We  mu?:  :;..ni-.'  i  u;  >v-:..:; 
cf  free  capitalistic  enterpr..-.  ~t<u:'t  si  •;...: 
we  may  t.-.kt  n..i  p<:i\  a;i;:ii.-'  c:  ine  cv",  '•':- 
itles  that  a  b'-;.t.-voiei-"  '..;■,.■•■•  ;,'■,-  j.-Tf-'r'ar'-r; 
lor  freemen  w,  a  \ .-  . ;  ,  k:  .».-  ^  ..;.d 
detvi'm.iih*  'on. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RE^!ARKS 

HON.  JGSiAH  W.  BAILEY 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  lSi2 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  a  collection 
of  editorials  In  commendation  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  of 
its  chief  [Mr.  Hoover  1  by  reason  of  re- 
cent achievements  and  extremely  grati- 
fyinK  work.  In  connection  therewith  I 
also  ask  to  have  printed  an  article  by 
the  Ui  Press  published  in  the  New 

York  Hruud  Trlburr   ,♦  j  •-    jg    1942, 
on  the  special  work  ^  F  B  I.  m  the 

last  12  months.    I  call  .  uate's  at- 

tention to  one  Vi--v    'rr-.ticiiu  s'.att  n    ;  t 
that  in  the  fli     ..4  .     .  ^  after  the  :,    .■  k 
on  r         Harbcr  more  than  l     ki  of  the 
mcj>.    Uctugerous   enemy   alien  •; 

country  were  rounded  up  by  th-   I    P    1 
I  think  the  F.  B.  I,  have  now  gotten  in 
hand  approximately  10.000  such  enemy 
aliens. 

I  have  ascertained  from  the  Public 
Printer  the  cost  of  printing,  and,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  will  occupy  three  and 
one-half  pages  and  cost  Si '7  'u   ]  v 

tlie  request  for  printing  m  i:,c  Ap;.c;.u..K 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Louisville   (Ky  )    Courier-Journal 
of   June   29,    1942] 

An  Invasion  or  Amxeican  Sou, 

We  were  looking  for  it  In  the  air  and  It 
came  up  cut  of  the  sea,  this  thing  we  have 
been  talking  about  In  abstract  terms  as  if  it 
were  sin — the  Nazi  menace. 

Nazis  have  landed  on  cur  shore  from  an 
enemy  warship,  not  in  great  numbers,  to  be 
sure;  and  the  Federal  Biircau  of  Investigation 
bagged  them  before  they  could  ttirn  a  hand. 
That  was  a  surprise  to  them  and  is  to  their 
masters  by  now.  They  had  overrated  their 
own  craft  and  underrated  the  excellence  of 
our  counterespionage.  As  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  its  exploit  was  su- 
perlative. The  best  Berlin's  master  minds  In 
cunning  could  contrive  was  no  match  for  the 
Bureau's  agents.  The  Gestapo  is  outclassed 
in  efficiency;  eur  prisoners  are  the  principal*, 
not  innocent  hostages. 

And  these  eight  men  In  custody  are  no 
ordinary  gangsters.  They  are  bold,  dyed- 
in-the-wool  Nazis  who  had  deliberately  re- 
turned to  Nazi  Germany.  They  are  picked 
men,  personally  familiar  with  our  coastal 
cities  and  industrial  centers,  trained  for 
satxjtage.  financed  ar.d  equpped  to  do  a  sys- 
tematicallv  scientific,  thorough  Job  of  crlp- 
pll-t-  I  '  roductlon  and  transportation 
Evstci;,.  \Vt  cuii  accept  the  Judgment  of  their 
expert  masters  for  their  mental,  moral,  and 
technical  qualifications;  but  we  are  net  guile- 
less enough  to  assume  that  they  were  turned 
loose  unaided  in  America  with  $150000  cash 
for  traveling  expenses.  Can  anyone  doubt, 
t  t:     :  brief  published  records,  that  these 

f  >-B  ]•  dsicrs  had  the  nucleus  of  a  genuine 
1.  ;umn    in   this  country   among   their 

':  er  associates?  Their  exposed  relation* 
V. .  h  the  former  German  Consulate  In  Nrw 
York  attest.^  Its  subversive  »ctlTlU»«,  « 
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minor  fuehrers,  sent   back  to 
lions,  may  have  been   trapped 
dilleent  exploration  of  consular  ma 
by  the  Fedt-ral  Bureau  of  Invcstig 

Any    Imagination    Is    equfl    to 
what  might  have  been  but  for  thei 
nothing  less  than  their  execution 
tary. 

Yet.  while  the  Invaders  have 
viduals  in  the  hands  of  Justice,  t: 
fact  remains  that  American  soil  J: 
vaded.  and  In  a  way  we  didn  t  expe< 
is  a  potential  In  this  more  dangei 
transient  terror  to  civilian  moralf 
the  diversion  of  our  minds  to  dcfens 
Ing      We  may.  on  the  other  hand, 
helpful  lesson  In  military  strategy 
tics  frcm  the  Incident  to  put  u.s 
with   the  mental  attitude   of   cur 
fenders. 

We  were  taken  by  surprise.     Ne 
the  Germans  didn't  land  saboteur^ 
sub  instead  of  sending  bombers  o'. 
startle  us  out  of  our  complacency 
nearby  land  bases  for  an  air  raid 
cur  coast  line  is  long,  our  defense 
widely    scattered.     Discriminating 
looked    more   promising   and   they 
for  that.     Saboteurs  can  apply  exp 
military  objectives  more  accurately 
explosives   can    be    dropped   frcm   i 
miles  in  the   air  flymg  300  miles 
The  purpose   of  each   method   is 
the    choice    of   means   depends   or 
stances   and   therein   is    the   cue 
military  strategy. 

When  we  speak  of  this  as  a  war  of 
WA  think  of  effect.  Ignoring  causes. 
Is  the  result  of  adapting  a  mear.s 
which,  however,  in  the  art  of  a 
thing  else,  necessarily  presupi>  .-c- 
end.     Likewise,  as  in  a  raid,  a  defii 
the  fundamental  basts  of  grand  st 
Indispensable  prerequisite  to  tak 
patiently  awaited  Initiative 

This  has  been  the  advantage  of 
from   the   outset.    They   are   not 
only   logical.     Nazi   or   Japanese, 
had   a   definite  end   In   view, 
every  move  to  that  ultimate  accom 
adapted  the  means  to  the  end  a 
circumstances  as   they  proceeded 
fense.  not  being  taken  into  their 
vavLst  inevitably  leave  Its  plans  opep 
improvisation    wherever    and    w 
enemy  strikes. 

Civilians  should  take  heart  from 
Indications  that  defensive  strategy 
nant  to  our  military  leaders.     Th 
upon  concentrating  united  might  o; 
mate  objective   in   this   war  of  w 
obviously  Is   to  conquer  Hitler's 
the  Napoleonic  method  of  striking 
of  the  enemy's  armed  forces,  and 
knows  where  that  is.     Offeiise  Is  st 
defense;  when  Hitler's  military 
stroyed.  our  coasts  will  be  safe,  the 
us  free  from  dangers. 
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[Prom  the  Richmond  iVa /i  K-  *     Leader] 

Wh.vt  Fii!ER.\l  Bubeau  or  iNvrsTiqATiON  Has 

Savtd  Uncle  Sam 

Until  the  recent  seizure  of  eig  it  profes 
slonal  saboteurs  some  of  the  self-styled 
"liberal"  reviews  of  the  United  F  ■--  were 
had  put  to  and  adjectives  ugly  f  .  \c.\  for 
the  damnation  of  the  Federal  bureau  of 
Investigation.  "American  Gestapc  '  was  the 
mildest  term  applied  to  Edgar  Hoover  and  his 
agents  Tho^e  newspapers  that  de  ended  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  were  them- 
selves denounced  as  reactionary.  The  tune 
is  changed  now.  In  a  strain  thai  doubtless 
wa^  meant  to  be  patronizing,  but  1 1  reality  is 
l)ewildercd  s<^rr.e  cf  the  reviow.';  sr-\it  of  the 
-swell  job  •:.e  .-..;:r.::..b.-  v  rr;  done  by 
the  m-^n  e:.'r\.-'^-c',  'A.-;-,  r   ;;::>•■: 

Thf    :ul.    ::.-..-•.::•-    ;  r    -;;e    -r-:v.  f    ;■  :,^;.,  reel 
^»":  :re    .i:;cl    c;'.;:.:.;::    ';^e    '.'•' .-.r    ;,;v 
Bur't'ci  ,..>    ..  i    1..    t';'..i,.t'.    :.    'A...    ;._ 
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for  years.  Those  who  chanced  upon  the 
activities  of  Mr.  Hoover's  operatives  in  the 
scrutiny  of  suspected  foreign  agents  know 
how  conscientiously  and  patiently  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  worked  to  sepa- 
rate dangerous  Ax'-  sympathizers  from  harm- 
less idiots  who  wanted  publicity.  A  splendid 
work  of  counterespionage  came  to  a  superb 
climax  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Over- 
night the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
rounded  up  hundreds  cl  spies  and  in- 
formers who,  in  many  Instances,  did  not 
know  they  had  been  under  observation.  The 
German  espionage  system  was  shattered  In 
the  East  by  those  arrests.  It  never  has 
rallied  since.  Japanese  secret  agents,  too, 
were  outwitted  and  were  caught.  Another 
field  of  the  fine  activity  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  is  disclosed  for 
a  moment  In  the  statement  Saturday  by 
Attorney  General  Biddle  that  no  large-scale 
sabotage  had  been  committed  in  the  United 
Slates  thus  far  by  any  enemy  agent  or  Ameri- 
can traitor.  This  has  been  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation has  arrested  during  the  first  6  months 
of  war  a  total  of  9.405  persons  on  suspicion  cf 
being  dangerous  or  disloyal  alien  enemies. 
Among  them  were  the  men  designated  in 
advance  for  sabotage.  Mr.  Biddle  speaks  con- 
servatively when  he  says:  "Through  preven- 
tive work,  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation and  other  branches  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  much  hostile  activity  which 
might  be  expected  In  wartime  failed  to  mate- 
rialize." 

This  has  been  the  more  remarkable  because 
of  the  care  taken  during  the  early  days  of  the 
war  to  place  nattirallzed  citizens  from  hostile 
countries  on  a  different  footing  from  alien 
enemies.  Many  whom  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  rightly  suspected  of  treachery 
to  the  land  of  their  adoption  were  treated 
most  considerately.  Now  that  a  legal  proce.ss 
of  "denaturalization"  has  been  devised,  thtfie 
traitors  may  be  given  the  treatment  they 
deserve. 

(Fiom  the  Nashville  Tennessean  of  June  29, 

19421 

The  Pen.^lty  is  De.*th 

When  the  Nazi  submarines  landed  eight  of 
Hitler's  agents  on  our  Atlantic  coast  2  weelis 
ago.  there  must  have  been  high  satisfaction 
in  Berlin. 

The  stags  was  set  for  a  long  period  of 
sabotage  and  mass  murder  in  the  United 
States,  Th»  spies  had  been  well  educated 
for  their  grim  duties  and  were  provided  with 
the  newest  Implements  of  destruction.  All 
of  them  had  lived  In  the  United  States  and 
could  speak  the  language  well,  and  two  were 
actually  American  citizens. 

All  this  was  done  with  typical  Nazi 
thoroug'nners.  The  advance  guard  of  ter- 
rorists was  rn  the  Job  and  German  ears  were 
cocked  for  first  news  cf  panic  m  the  arsenal 
of  democracy. 

One  thing,  however,  was  overlooked  by  Hen- 
Hitler  and  the  staff  of  his  school  cf  sabotage. 
It  was  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

In  the  last  war  the  United  States  was 
caught  napping  by  the  operations  directed 
and  financed  by  Von  Papen  and  Capt.iin 
Boy-Ed.  But  even  before  this  one  started,  a 
great  change  had  taken  place. 

It  has  been  the  business  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  prepare  for  Just 
such  an  emergency  as  this  one,  and  It  has 
done  Its  work  well. 

Because  of  Its  vigilance  the  octet  of  Nezi 
fanatics,  most  of  them,  of  course,  closely 
tied  to  the  German-American  Bund  and 
Friends  cf  Nfw  Germany  in  this  country,  have 
been  rounded  up  before  they  could  get  under 
way.  They  have  been  arrested  and  they  have 
confessed  to  a  crime  which  In  time  of  war 
calls  for  the  penalty  of  death.  And  two  of 
them  at  least  stand  branded  as  traitors  to 
the  country  in  which  they  have  citizenship. 


Had  their  plans  worked  out,  these  men 
might  have  returned  to  be  decorated  with  a 
Hitler  eagle  and  honored  as  heroes  of  the 
Nazi  cause.  U  their  hands  were  stained  with 
the  blood  of  innocent  people,  as  they  surely 
would  have  been,  so  much  the  better.  Were 
they  not  spreading  Hitler's  peculiar  brand  of 
culture? 

But  in  no  time  at  all  they  are  behind  the 
bars,  certain  of  only  one  thing— that  they 
win  pay  In  full.  It  matters  not  whether 
they  are  brought  to  trial  before  a  military 
court  or  a  civil  tribunal.  The  penalty  is 
death. 

Tliese  are  not  poor  and  misguided  men. 
Instead,  they  are  the  ones  who  came  to  this 
country  under  the  guise  of  friendship  and 
then,  for  the  most  part,  lost  no  time  in  allying 
themselves  with  the  traitor  bundsters  who 
worked  day  and  night,  under  the  very  noses  of 
a  too-tolerant  people  and  Government  to 
bring  this  land  of  liberty  to  utter  destruc- 
tion. These  are  the  men  who  thrilled  at  the 
name  of  Hitler  and  hated  everything  Ameri- 
can. These  are  the  men  who  were  expected 
to  take  over  when  the  Fuehrer  established 
his  new  order  In  the  Western  World. 

Tliere  is  poetic  Justice,  we  think.  In  the  fact 
that  their  hate  of  freedom  has  brought  them 
back  to  this  democracy  for  ultimate  atone- 
ment. 

This,  It  is  to  be  presumed,  was  the  vanguard 
of  Hitler's  army  of  saboteurs  who  were  to 
wreck  the  aviation  program  by  destruction 
of  aluminum  centers,  throw  the  machinery 
of  transportation  out  of  Joint,  and  olnst  war 
plants  and  civilian  centers.  Their  program 
covered  2  years,  which  Is  another  indication 
that  Hitler  does  not  see  victory  soon.  If  .suc- 
cessful.  others  could  be  landed  in  rubber  boats 
to  ply  their  murderous  trade. 

But  the  speed  with  which  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  has  nipped  In  the  bud 
this  orgy  of  sabotage  ought  to  have  a  discour- 
ay,ing  effect  on  German  plans.  It  Is  one  of 
the  most  heartening  developments  of  the  war 
for  which  all  Americans  should  be  grateful. 

The  Axis,  we  know,  will  adopt  any  means 
to  Interfere  with  the  limitless  productive 
power  cf  the  United  States,  knowing  full  well 
that  it  will  eventually  bring  the  totalitarians 
to  their,  ruin.  It  will  find  Germans  and 
Benedict  Arnold  Americans  to  do  the  work. 

But  as  long  as  the  fine  crganlzation  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  functions  with  Its  accustomed 
efficiency,  we  can  feel  with  growing  confidence 
that  the  security  of  the  home  front  Is  being 
well  guarded. 

And  let  no  time  be  lost  In  making  It  clear 
that  all  spies  and  sabotevirs.  when  caught, 
can  be  sure  of  paying  the  penalty  commen- 
surate with  their  crime. 

(Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  Evening  News  of  June 
29,  19421 

Etern.\l  Vigilance 

To  the  time-honored  adage  that  "eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty"  we  can  very 
well  add,  for  the  duration  at  least,  that  it  is 
the  price  of  security  as  well. 

How  great  Is  the  need  of  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  every  American,  whoever  or  wherever 
he  may  be.  whatever  his  Job,  was  shown  by 
J.  Edgar  Hoover's  announcement  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  had  rounded 
up  eight  Germans  who  had  landed  on  our 
shores  from  Axis  submarines  admittedly  pre- 
pared  to  do  an  all-out  Job  cf  sabotage  against 
the  country  that  once  had  sheltered  every 
one  of  them. 

These  EngUsh-speaklng  spies  were  caught 
wearing  good  American  clothing,  carrying  a 
big  sum  of  American  money,  equipped  with 
enough  wrecking  material  to  do  an  incal- 
culable amount  of  damage  to  American  war 
Industry. 

German  spies  working  In  the  United  States 
have  us  at  a  dangerous  disadvantage  In  some 
respects,  especially  if  they  have  lived  in  this 
countiy  as  these  men  had.    America's  open- 
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door  policy  on  Immigration  for  many  years 
made  us  a  nation  of  many  nationals,  and  in  a 
time  of  war  that  makes  the  job  of  locking 
for  wolves  among  the  sheep  a  very  compli- 
cated Job. 

It  is  complicated  and  dlfflcult  partly  for 
the  reason  that  of  course  we  assume  we  have 
no  right  to  accuse  men  and  women  of  Ger- 
man origin  of  being  disloyal  unless  there  is 
acttial  evidence  against  them.  Doubtless 
many  thousands  of  German-Americans  in  the 
United  States  are  loyal  to  this  country. 

But  ther?  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  ethers  who 
have  lived  for  years  in  the  United  States,  who 
have  prospered  here,  whose  children  have 
been  educated  in  this  country,  and  who  have 
benefited  materially,  morally,  and  spiritually 
by  American  Institutions  and  principles,  are. 
nevertheless,  prepared  and  carefully  trained 
to  betray  this  country  Into  the  hands  of  its 
enemifs. 

That  was  a  swell  job  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  did  In  rounding  up  these  eipht 
saboteurs,  tut  we  know,  of  course,  that  what 
the  agents  caught  in  their  bag  this  time  was 
only  a  sample.  Germany's  espionage  system 
in  America  is  vast,  well  organized,  and  smart. 
It  Is  well  financed,  and  it  ha3  protection  from 
the  very  fact  that  this  country  is  too  Just  to 
accuse  or  suspect  anyone  of  disloyalty  because 
of  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  origin. 

It  is  a  heavy  task  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  on  its  hands,  and  it  is 
one  that  it  cannot  handle  by  itself  alone.  It 
must  have  the  Intelligent  and  constant  co- 
operation of  every  local  law-enlorcement 
agency,  every  law-enforcement  officer  in  the 
Nation.  Volunteer  emergency  police  organ- 
ized and  working  under  the  authority  of  de- 
fense councils  should  be  trained  like  em- 
ployed police  officers  to  do  their  share  of  the 
Job  of  preventing  sabotage. 

And  all  civilians  can  plan  a  humbly  useful 
part  in  this  Nation-wide  Job  of  vigilance. 
Months  ago  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion asked  all  of  us  to  report  to  the  police  any 
act  or  word  by  anyone  that  might  seem  to  be 
open  to  sus_;icion.  and  to  report  it  only  to  the 
police  Instead  of  making  gossip  out  of  It. 
riiat  is  a  request  that  v,'e  should  regard  as  an 
order,  and  we  should  obey  it. 

Moreover,  we  can,  and  we  must,  guard  our 
tongues  against  gcs;ip  thit  may  aid  the 
enemy.  That  slogan  saying  that  loose  lips 
may  sink  ships  has  grim  reality  behind  it. 
Newspapers  are  prohibited  from  reporting 
movements  of  military  units  on  duty.  They 
are  prohibited  from  reporting  the  location  of 
ships  at  sea.  Vv'hat  it  is  improper  to  disclose 
In  print  It  is  improper  to  disclose  in  conver- 
sation. Silence  oftentimes  Is  a  synonym  for 
vigilance  In  times  of  war. 


(From  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  of  July 
8,  19421 

OBSEaVETt-ATIONS 
HOOVER    MERITS    AWARD 

Tlie  move  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  give 
J  Edgar  Hoover,  head  cf  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  a  medal  for  the  shrewd  work 
which  his  sleuths  did  in  taking  the  eight 
German  spies  who  slipped  in  via  rubber  boats 
with  plenty  of  appaiatus  to  do  a  world  of 
devilment  is  timely  and  belated. 

Mr.  Hoover's  magnificent  services,  even  in 
times  of  peace,  in  tracking  down  the  Capone 
types  of  racketeers  end  streamlined  evil- 
doers of  all  degrees  have  won  for  him  and 
for  his  alert  forces  the  admiration  and  esteem 
of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

It's  appropriate  that  the  Government 
should  officially  take  note  of  his  mastery  in 
his  field  and  his  superb  efficiencies  in  the 
present  crisis  In  combating  saboteurs. 

And  especially  fitting  that  Congress,  which 
has  all  too  often  raised  raucous  and  fault- 
finding voice  against  him,  should  make 
amends  for  its  pettiness  In  this  regard. 
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I  From  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  June  30 
1942) 

Orchids  for  the   Federal   BtniEAU   or 
Investigation 

The  story  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation's round-up  of  eight  Germ.an  sabo- 
teurs landed  on  American  shores  by  subma- 
rine reads  like  a  work  of  fiction.  It  Is  far 
more  serious  than  that  in  its  implications. 

Thanks  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  this  country  has 
been  remarkably  free  from  acts  of  sabotage 
since  the  war  began.  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  men 
have  acted  silently  and  swiftly  in  the  past, 
arresting  spy  rings  and  Nazi  sympathizers 
whose  presence  at  large  in  the  United  States 
was  a  threat  to  the  Nation's  war  effort.  This 
latest  achievement  is  a  sensational  climax  to 
the  organization's  previous  work. 

These  eight  men  were  not  bound  here  on 
a  silly  mission.  They  had  definite  orders  to 
destroy  such  strategic  points  as  Industrial 
plants,  rail  centers,  power  facilities,  bridges, 
and  waterways,  including  the  Ohio  River 
canal  system  near  Cincinnati,  if  any  one 
of  these  acts  had  been  carried  cut,  it  would 
have  constituted  a  serious  disaster. 

Disturbing  as  it  may  seem,  it  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  enemies  can  be  landed  en  our 
coasts.  To  defend  every  mile  of  the  long 
United  States  coast  line  Is  obviously  impos- 
sible. Whatever  the  punishment  meted  out 
to  these  men.  and  It  should  be  severe,  we 
can  be  sure  Hitler  will  try  again,  if  he  has 
not  already  done  so. 

The  Germans  apparently  are  not  satisfisd 
v/ith  the  strength  of  their  fifth  column  in 
this  country.  They  would  hardly  have  taken 
the  risk  to  send  over  their  cwn  men  had  they 
been  confident  that  Nazi  sympathizers  wculd 
carry  out  orders.  Some  of  their  saboteurs 
may  succeed,  but  as  long  as  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  assisted  by  alert  citi- 
zens, is  on  the  Job,  their  task  will  not  be 
easy.  Hitler  is  not  finding  the  "decadent 
democracies"  as  much  of  a  pushover  as  he 
thought. 

[From  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  of  June  30, 
1942] 

Well  in  Hand 

The  arrest  of  saboteurs  and  their  accom- 
plices by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion was  a  notable  achievement  against  the 
Axis  fifth  column  seeking  to  operate  in  the 
United  States,  but  this  news  should  not  be 
the  occasion  for  amateur  spy  hunting  and 
persecution  of  foreigners. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Nazi  Government  has  maintained  a  substan- 
tial force  of  agents  in  this  country  ready  to 
cooperate  with  men  landed  frcm  submarines,  i 
The  pro-Nazi  organizations  that  operated 
here  in  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  period  recruit- 
ed large  numbers  of  prospects  for  the  Nazi 
espionage   service. 

There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Federal  Bu;-e?u  of  Investigation  has  dene 
a  rather  thorough  Job  of  watchfulness  and 
that  it  is  equal  to  the  task  of  combatting 
the  fifth  column.  Citizens  who  have  sus- 
picions should  not  act  on  their  own,  but 
should  offer  their  Information  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  cf  Investigation.  The  war  against 
th?  fifth  column  is  not  a  job  for  amateurs. 

The  arrest  of  a  number  of  suspects  at  a 
cam.p  in  New  Jersey  suggests  the  wisdom  cf 
turning  over  the  task  of  issuing  travel  cards 
to  enemy  aliens  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  This  organization  is  expected 
to  protect  us  from  the  activities  of  enemy 
agents,  and  should  have  knowledge  of  and 
control  over  the  movements  of  enemy  aliens 
from  whose  ranks  the  enemy  may  recruit 
active  agents. 


(From  the  Arizona  Republic  of  July  3.  1942 ( 

Trial  of  Sabotevrs  Should  Establish  a 

Number  of  Precedents 
Eight  men  probably  will  be  tried  next  week 
in  the  National  Capital  on  charges  cf  landing 
on  the  east  coa?t  from  a  German  submarine 
for  the  express  purpose  of  committing  sabo- 
tage— their  aim  being  to  wreck  es  many  in- 
dustrial piants  engaged  in  war  work  as  pos- 
sible, and  also  to  destroy  military  objectives. 
We  supect  when  these  men  left  Germany  th:y 
and  the  Nazi  leaders  who  sent  them  vislored 
great  destruction  of  war  plants  and  tha 
creation  of  a  panic  in  this  country.  Not  one. 
we  suspect,  foresaw  capture  before  they  had 
a  chance  to  accomplish  any  material  damage. 
What  the  Nazis  diseounted  was  the  efficiency 
and  the  alertness  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  This  feat  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  Is  an  epochal  one. 

No  definite  statement  has  been  made  In 
Washington  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
th?  eight  saboteurs  are  to  be  tried,  but  It  Is 
expected  that  President  Rocscvelt  will  name 
a  military  commission  to  do  the  job.  Bccaus- 
of  the  nature  of  the  charges,  this  trial,  re- 
gardless of  the  procedure  involved,  will  estab- 
lish one  or  more  precedents  in  this  country 
There  is  ore  precedent  that  most  Amerlcaiu 
hope  the  trial  of  these  invauers  will  set  and 
that  is  that  death  w.ll  hereafter  be  the  pen- 
alty for  convicted  saboteurs.  A  precedent  cf 
that  kind  will  go  a  long  way  in  slowing  up 
sabotage,  and  particularly  the  landing  of 
agents  from  war  vessek  for  that  purpose. 

In  our  research  on  this  subject,  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  a  record  of  the  trial  of 
saboteurs  landed  from  war  vessels.  Thus  the 
trial  of  these  eight  Invaders  probably  marks 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  ccuntry 
that  anyone  has  been  tried  on  such  a  charge. 
Thus  this  trial  aesumes  greater  prrp-jrtlcns 
than  otherwise  because  of  the  precedent  it 
will  establish  fcr  all  future  trials  of  this  na- 
ture. We  hope  that  the  Germans  will  learn 
from  this  case  that  It  i£  wasted  effort  to 
spend  time  training  saboteurs  as  well  as  to 
land  agents  in  this  country  from  submarines. 
Since,  however,  the  Nazis  consider  Americans 
to  be  an  Ignorant  lot  and  Inferior  to  tlie 
superior  Germans,  we  don't  expect  Hitler  and 
his  cohorts  to  learn  anything  from  this  trial. 
We  will  have  to  teach  them  the  hard  way 
which  we  will  do  one  of  these  days  much  to 
their  discomfort  and  general  state  of  health. 

It  has  never  been  stated  definitely  whether 
the  eight  men.  two  of  whcm  are  said  to  be 
American  citizens  though  of  German  extrac- 
tion, were  members  of  the  German  A:my. 
Regardless  of  whether  they  are  members  of 
th?  armed  forces  of  Germany,  the  manner  of 
their  entrance  Into  the  country  constitutes 
an  invasion  of  sorts,  though  we  suppose  the 
proper  term  for  their  coming  is  "infiltra- 
tion." It  is  hoped  that  the  proper  term  for 
their  cxcdus  from  the  country  after  their 
trial  is  "execution. 

We  have  in  times  past  remarked  that  the 
execution  of  a  rnurdf-rer  is  probably  not  as 
severe  punlsViment  for  the  crime  as  Is  a  life 
sentence  from  which  there  could  be  no  parole 
or  pardon.  We  pointed  out.  however,  that 
the  execution  of  a  murderer  did  prevent  the 
individual  from  committing  mere,  murders. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  execution  of  a 
saboteur  or  a  would-be  saboteur.  The  efforts 
at  sabotage  ends  with  death. 

Had  not  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, by  its  quick  action,  ended  the  freedom 
of  these  men  in  this  country,  more  than 
likely  a  large  number  of  war  workers  would 
have  been  slain  In  attempts  to  sabotage  cur 
war  plants.  It  also  Is  possible  that  they 
m.ight  have  seriously  delayed  our  war  produc- 
tion. We  have  no  idea  as  to  the  type  of 
training  these  men  went  through  In  Germany 
in  preparation  for  the  task  they  invaded  this 
country  to  perform,  but  whatever  that  train- 
ing was,  It  fell  short  in  one  respect      Ornvtn 
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tborouehreM  and  efficiency  ftll  drwn  id  that 
these  expert  saboteurs  had  not  been  tiught 
bow  to  evade  arrest  or  escape  detectloi 
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IFrom  the  Portsmouth  (Va  )   Star  of  J)uly  1. 
1942! 

Ecovxa's  PsDrRAL  BraE-^u  of  iNvtsriCAniN  On 

THK  JCB 

In  a  week  othen^Lse  Ql!ed  with  news  of  a 
discouraging  nature  the  people  of  the  L  nited 
Suites  were  thniied  and  given  rent-wed  faun 
V  'nndunccmf iit  from  Washington  of  the 

.  .-e  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion of  the  eight  Gtrman  sabot^-urs  1  mdtd 
In  this  country  at  two  widely  separated  pjinia 
from  submarines  to  do  damage  to  oi  r  In- 
dustrial, transporttttion,  and  war-prodi|ct,ion 
plants. 

H^w  the  tricJc  of  trapping  these  eic 
eign  agents  was  pulled  by  the  staff 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
we  shall  have   to  wait  until  after  th: 
to  find  out.     For  the  lime  being  it  wil 
to  suffice   to   know   that   cf   the  c  i^ht 
landed  on  our  shores  by  a  foreign 
eight  are  now  behind  prtsnn  bar»  and  "v 
Itr  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  ! 
to  decide  upon  their  trial  and  punlt>hm4nt 

"nils  much  we  do  know,  and  It  gives 
cause   for   rejoicing — the   Federal   Bure 
Investigation,  under  J.  Edrar  Hoover. 
the  Job — so  effectively  on  the  Job  that 
scored  a  smasiiing  triumph  a^iinst  the 
.  ting  of  the  whole  German  Gestapo   in 
efforts  to  spread  fear  and  panic,  as 
de&truci!oii    widespread  in  this  ccuntr 
makes   us  feel   secure — this  knowlcd^^e 
Chief   Hoover   and   h's  men   not  only 
what  foreign  agents  are  doing  and  at 
Ing  to  do  but  that  they  know  when  ant 
to  clamp  the  Irons  on  all  such  enemies 
Ing  within  our  borders. 

Chief  J  Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  and  men  of  his  dspart- 
ment  have  scored  a  signal  victory  Tlie 
Nation  is  grateful  for  their  vigilance  and  the 
tml  with  which  they  executed  this  coui  In 
•n  all-out  war  such  as  we  are  now  in  it  takes 
a  secret-service  department  capable  an  1  effi- 
cient to  cope  with  the  en^my  as  much  as  It 
does  an  army  and  navy  Th.s  branch  c  f  our 
fighting  forces  has  certainly  acquined  itself 
with  credit.  Mr  Hoover  and  his  efficien  men 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investieatio  i  are 
deserving  of  not  only  the  congratuli  tions 
but  the  thanks  of  all.  ' 
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A  Great  Job  bt  the  Fedexal  Bi'REAr 

VtSTIC.ATlON — Now    LeT  S    FOLLOW    1t 

It   reads    like   the   script   cf   a   He;., 
thriller;  it  Is  proof  that.  In  this  wur.  ijiovle 
spy  plots  are  far  from  exaggerated. 

One  cculd  emphasize  many  points  ibout 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigations  jreat 
round-up  of  the  two  four-man  gangs  cl  Nazi 
saboteurs  who  were  landed  from  subma  ines, 
cff  New  York  and  Florida.  Bui  the  two 
which  seem  most  Important  to  ui  are — 

1    The  evidence  that  the  Federal  Burtpu  of 

ln»«stigaiioa  was  right  on  the  Job. 

,.^  The  fact   that  everyone  of   these  tabc- 

tVtirs  spent  much  time  in  the  United  States 

before  the  war.  and  two  arc  American  citizeiis. 

The  saboteurs  were  landed  only  2 
ago.  and  arrej»ted  very  shortly  afterwa 
Is,  of  course,  pract.caily  impo!>sibie  ir  p:  vent 
euch  landings.  With  the  thousand-  o*  N  < -i 
troops  patrolling  the  French  coast 
not  been  able  to  p:*^-.  ■:  :  rommauuu  nki- 

What  ecu-  t-  .-     .>   r,  .:.  seizing  sab<-ft>ur8 
and  spies  once  they  ^-et  ^n.     That  the  I 
Bureau    of     Ir.vemci'icn    acted    .v)    ^ 
Indicates  t,\i'  .\  •   ..;   -^  x     .     e  ■■:!;.   -■:•.- 
of  countert-L 

J    Edfjar    ;i  o 
lesa  that  tht-y  j 
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courses  in  Germany,  which  Included  trips  to 
German  factories  where  they  were  shown 
how  to  put  machinery  out  of  commission. 

Yet  probably  the  most  Important  part  cf 
their  training  was  received,  not  in  Germany, 
but  here  l*"  the  United  State-^  of  America. 

Thanks  to  our  laxity,  becatise  of  our  le- 
niency toward  alif.ns  as  regards  civil  liberties, 
theae  men  learned  our  custom.*,  language,  and 
weakre'ses.  One.  Peter  Berger,  worked  for 
years  In  United  States  factories  and  was  actu- 
ally a  member  of  the  Michigan  National 
Guard  He  became  a  citizen  but  went  back 
to  Germany  and  volunteered  for  spy  duty 
over  here. 

Another  of  the  thugs,  Helnrich  Heink,  was 
conspimrus  here  a.s  a  Bundtst;  yet  another 
was  caught  late  in  1939.  when  it  was  believed 
he  was  providing  suppl.es  for  Nazi  subs,  but 
wa«  later  released.  The  rest  had  gained  ex- 
perience in  United  States  industrial  plants. 
on  United  States  ship-s;  all  the  while  they 
were  directly  or  indirectly  working  for 
Hitler. 

We  were  too  lenient.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  we  are  too  lenient  now. 

This  round-up  warns  us  to  tighten  even 
further  cur  surveillance  on  the  enemies  still 
within  A:rerlca.  While  these  •'heels"  of  Hitler 
went  back  to  the  Reich,  many  others  like 
them  did  not.    Th.-y're  still  here. 

Whi't'  it  would  not  end  e;pionage.  the  Rec- 
ord still  believes  that  in  wartime,  at  least, 
every  citizen  should  be  registered,  finger- 
printed, and  obliged  to  carry  an  identification 
card.  That  would  certainly  simplify  the  Job 
of  tracking  down  our  enemies  within. 

Congiatulations  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  for  a  great  Job.  Let  a  firing 
sf:uad  now  finish  the  careers  of  these  Nazi 
"heels."  I 

(From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  June  30.  1942 1 
Alert  Federal  Agents  Capture  Expert 

SABOTEtniS 

The  Federal  Bu-eau  of  Investigation  has 
scored  again.  With  that  exceptional  vigi- 
lance and  celerity  which  characterize  the 
activities  cf  this  efficient  body  cf  inner 
guards.  It  has  eaved  the  country  from  threats 
cf  terrorism  and  sabotage  on  several  ccca- 
sicns.  Spies  have  been  apprehended  and 
plots  exposed  as  alien  enem.es  were  almcst 
ready  to  strike  Scores  cf  sinister  envoys  of 
the  fuehrer  have  been  caught  red-handed, 
some  of  whom  have  confessed  and  most  of 
whom  have  been  ccnricted  or  shorn  cf  the 
poxcr  to  perfcrm  evil  tasks  assigned  to  them. 

Radio  messages  sent  to  submarine  com- 
manders and  to  the  German  ^cials  have  been 
intercepted  and  decxled,  conveying  Infor- 
mation concern. tig  the  movements  of  trocp>s 
and  the  sailing  cf  ships,  thus  enabling  our 
military  staffs  to  change  their  schedules  and 
avoid  many  planned  attacks.  Sixteen  spies 
in  such  work  were  arrested  last  September, 
while  th.s  country  and  the  Nazi  government 
were,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  still  mam- 
taining  amicable  relations.  Individuals, 
couples,  and  groups  have  been  taken  Into 
ciistcdy  from  time  to  time  in  different  sec- 
tions. 

The  recent  rounding  up  of  eight  trained 
and  equipped  saboteurs,  four  cf  whcm  had 
been  lauded  by  an  enemy  submarine  on  Long 
Island  and  four  on  the  Florida  coast,  will  be 
regarded  as  one  cf  the  most  notable  achieve- 
ments cf  J  Edgar  Hoover  and  his  men.  Beth 
gangs  were  composed  of  men  who  once  lived 
in  the  United  States  and  had  worked  here  at 
various  cccupatlons.  one  having  served  in  the 
M  chiean  National  Guard  and  two  having 
become  naturalized  citizens. 

About  3  years  aeo  they  returned  to  Ger- 
n- ^;  v  '.'.■•  ^'  \r;-p  of  their  knowledge  of 
.'VnKr.  a:,  v,  i  j  ....i  -udorsements  of  the  bund, 
were  trained  in  a  special  sabotage  school  near 
Berlin.  Taken  to  shops,  factories,  and  Indus- 
trial areas,  they  were  taught  the  use  of  ex- 
plosives and  shown  bow  to  destroy  machinery 


and  structures  of  value  In  the  production  and 
distribution  of  war  essentials.  Having  ac- 
quired the  necessary  Instruction  and  won  the 
confidence  of  Nazi  leaders,  they  were  as- 
signed to  their  sinister  tasks  and  sent  siu- 
reptltiously  to  cur  coasts. 

They  brought  an  assortment  of  bombs  and 
formulas  for  the  renewal  of  sxrpplics.  all  of 
which  were  buried  at  the  lanaing  beaches, 
to  rem.ain  hidden  until  they  established 
connections  with  resident  emissaries  of  the 
Axis.  Although  cautious  and  keeping  apart, 
they  were  scxDn  spotted  and  plcksd  up  by 
members  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investl- 
gfttlon.  The  four  who  landed  on  Long  Island 
h?.d  m  their  possession  $60,306.15.  and  the 
Florida  four  had  $58,942  61  entrusted  to  them 
fcr  the  purpose  cf  hiring  r  m.crican  Nazis 
and  bribing  venal  guards  or  watchmen.  An- 
other cachs  of  $20,000  was  subsequently  un- 
covered. 

All  of  the  captives  confessed,  according  to 
Hocver.  and  even  indicated  some  cf  the  In- 
stitutions they  planned  to  wreck  during  the 
next  few  months.  Thc.'^e  included  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America's  plants  at  Alcoa.  Tenn.; 
Messena.  N.  Y  .  and  East  St.  Louis,  II!  :  the 
Cryolite  plant  at  Philadelphia,  mauufactur- 
Irg  light  mctalsi  the  Chesapeiike  &  Ohio 
Railroad  in  industrial  areas;  Hell  Gate  Bridge. 
New  York  City;  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
terminal  at  Newaik.  N.  J  ;  and  all  bridges  on 
which  transportation  Is  carried  in  the  New 
York  area 

Other  objectives  were  said  to  be  inland 
waterways  systems,  a  series  of  canal  locks  on 
the  Ohio  River  near  Cincinnati,  the  New 
York  City  water  supply  system,  conduits  in 
Westchester  County,  hydroelectric  plants  at 
Niagara  Falls,  and  railroad  tracks  on  the 
famous  horseshoe  curve  near  Altcona,  Pa 
They  also  contemplated  the  planting  of  time 
bombs  in  lexiker  rooms  at  railroad  stations 
and  In  department  stores  to  create  panic  and 
shake  public  morale. 

With  almost  $180,000.  many  ingenious 
types  of  explosives  and  an  acquaintance 
among  traitorotis  residents  of  scattered  sec- 
tions of  this  country,  they  were  in  a  position 
to  do  a  lot  of  damage,  destroy  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  property,  delay  wartime  production. 
Interrupt  transportation,  deprive  cities  and 
towns  of  water,  light,  and  power,  and  kill  or 
mangle  thousands  of  unsuspecting  men. 
women,   and  children. 

The  Federal  Bjreau  of  Investigation  Is 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  Americans  for 
the  alertness,  perspicacity,  and  prompt  ac- 
tion of  this  efficient  agency.  It  may  have 
saved  lives  identified  with  almost  any  family 
or  community  In  the  Republic.  Any  traveler 
by  rail,  any  workman  In  a  factory,  any  patron 
in  a  department  store,  might  have  been  a 
victim  of  this  wholesale  program  of  indis- 
criminate murder. 

While  precautions  against  the  landing  of 
other  potential  assassins  have  been  Intensi- 
fied by  all  coast  guards,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  our  shores  measure  thotisands  of 
miles.  Meantime,  those  verbose  statesmen 
who  suspect  they  are  not  taken  into  full  con- 
fidence by  the  National  Government  may 
consider  the  risk  of  putting  spies  on  their 
guard  and  making  the  work  cf  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  more  difficult  by 
the  careless  dissemination  of  vital  informa- 
tion. 


[From   the  New  York  Daily  News  cf  June 
1942) 

Score  One  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
iNVEsnc^noN 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's  grab 
of  the  eig^t  German  spies  was  a  fine  piece  of 
work,  and  one  for  which  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
Federal  detective  organization  deserves  the 
heartfelt  thanks  of  the  American  people. 
VTsrroHS  get  warm  welcome 

These    were    highly    trained    professionals 
that  came  ashore  on  the   Long  Island   a.d 
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Florida  coasts  from  two  or  more  subn^arlnes 
They  brought  along  a  reported  $170  000  in 
united  States  money,  plus  assorted  explo- 
sives and  tools  for  an  ambitious  wreckine 
program  that  included  New  York's  Hell  Gate 
Bridge  and  water  system,  three  big  aluminum 
plants  at  widely  separated  points   etc 

The  fact  thr.^  they  were  collared  so 
promptly  would  Indicate  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  carrying  on  some 
efficient  counterespionage.  These  gents  could 
hardly  have  walked  into  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
embraces  by  mere  coincidence.  To  repeat- 
a  fine  job.  We  wonder,  though,  if  it  wouldn't 
have  been  wiser  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret 
and  let  the  Germans  worry  about  what  had 
become  of  these  men. 

As  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  men— 
If  they  were  not  in  German  uniforms  when 
taken,  they  were  spies,  not  mere  saboteurs 
The  penalty  for  esoionage  In  wartime  is. 
death,  after  trial  and  conviction  by  a  court 
martial;  and,  in  this  country,  within  48  hours 
after  such  conviction.  Without  ifs.  ands.  or 
buts,  that  ;  the  procedure  which  should  be 
fcIloy,-cd  in  this  case.  The  civil  authorities 
Should  certainly  not  butt  into  this  case 


I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July 
19,  19421 

Federal  Blrkau  of  Investigation  Reports 
Conviction  cf  7,448  m  Year— i  471  w'ere 
FOR  Espionage.  Sabotage,  Draft  Violation 

AND  UN-AMERICAN   ACTS 

Washington,  July  18 —The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  in  the  busiest  12  months 
of  its  history,  the  year  ended  June  30,  pro- 
duced evidence  which  brought  1.471  convic- 
tions for  espionage,  sabotage.  Selective  Service 
Act  violations,  and  other  un-American  activi- 
ties, J.  Edgar  Hcover.  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation Director,  reported  tonight. 

Mr.  Hoover  said  in  his  annual  report  to 
Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle — cov'^rin'' 
the  fiscal  year  1941-12— that  during  the  year 
th-  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  obtained 
7.443  coiiviclions.  largest  total  in  the  Bu- 
reau's history.  iTiat  number,  he  said  repre- 
sented 97  percent  of  all  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  cases  taken  into  Federal  courts 
during  the  year. 

"The  attack  en  Pearl  Harbor."  Mr.  Hoover 
said,  "found  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation completely  mobilized  on  a  wartime 
basis  and   ready  for  any  emergency." 

In  the  first  24  hours  after  the  attack,  he 
said,  more  than  l.OCO  of  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  aliens  were  rounded  up 

"Numerous  espionage  groups  were  under 
close  surveillance,"  he  added,  "and  one  of 
the  largest  spy  rings  in  the  country's  history 
was  even  thtn  standing  trial  in  New  York." 
Mr.  Hoover  said  acts  of  sabotage  during 
the  first  7  months  of  war  had  been  cf 
"negligible  importance"  and  were  not  di- 
rected by  foreign  principals. 

Fifty-six  persons  were  convicted  of  es- 
piofiage  or  failure  to  register  as  foreign 
agents  during  the  year  as  the  result  of  in- 
vestlgation3  cfirried  out  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  he  said.  Two  major  spy 
rings  were  b?oken  and  members  were  await- 
ing trial  as  the  year  ended. 

"When  placed  under  surveillance  a  foreign 
agent  becomes  a  valuable  source  of  informa- 
tion to  the  1  ederal  Bureau  of  Investigation," 
Mr.  Hoover  explained.  "Once  a  spy  is^located 
and  his  activities  and  contacts  carefully 
covered,  he  is  rendered  harmless. 

■'If  he  were  apprehended  immediately  his 
unrevealed  contacts  would  then  take  cover 
and  the  enemy  government  would  be  tipped 
cff  to  send  a  new  agent  to  take  his  place." 

Depredations     ngainst     war     plants     and 
facilities,    injury    to   interned    enemy   ships 
train  wrecking,  and  similar  acts  of  sabotage 
accounted  for  a  total  of  218  convictions  during 
the  year,   the  report  said.    It   hsted  2  en-    : 
vlctions  for  sedition.  | 
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The  report  added  that  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  investigations  resulted  in  the 
closing  by  the  State  Department  of  all  Ger- 
man and  Italian  consular  offices  in  the  coun- 
try on  July  15.  1941. 

Between  December  6,  1941.  and  the  end 
Of  the  fisci:l  year.  9.405  aliens  of  enemy 
nationalities  were  apprehended  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  cooperating 

i7;  °^""     "^"^^^  included  4,746  Japanese 
3.120  Germans,  and  1.521  Italians 

Cases  unrelated  to  the  war  included  30 
k.dnapings.  94  bank  robberies,  and  384  white- 
slave convictions. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15.  1942 

Mi-.    CELLER.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 

the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 

by  me  to  the  chairman   of  the  House 

Committee  on  Accounts: 

July  22,  1942. 
Hon.  JoTiN  J.  Cochran. 

Chairman,  House  Accounts  Committee, 
House  of  Represeniatives, 

Washington,  D  C. 
My  Dear  Mr,  Chairman;  You  have  before 
your  committee  a  request  of  Chairman  Dies 
cf  the  Hcuse  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  that  Congress  pav  $611  as  an  "ex- 
pense" incurred  in  connection  with  two  libel 
suits  brought  against  him  in  his  personal 
capacity. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  had  libeled  one 
David  Vaughan  of  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  by  demanding  his  resignation  be- 
cause Mr.  Dies  alleged  Mr.  Vaughan  was  the 
founder  of  the  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy, a  now  defunct  Communist  organizatio.i 

Mr.  Vaughan  sued  Mr.  Dies  personally  for 
875.000.  Mr.  Vaughan  withdrew  his  action 
after  Mr,  Dies  apologized  and  said  it  was  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity.  The  discontinu- 
ance was  apparently  upon  the  condition  ihat 
Mr.  Dies  pay  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Vaughan 
$611. 

Now  our  colleague  wants  this  $611  paid  by 
the  House,  presumably  either  cut  of  th" 
contingent  funds  of  the  House,  or  cut  cf  the 
appropriation  for  the  Dies  committee, 

I.  for  one.  do  not  feel  that  the  House  can 
pay  out  this  money.  It  is  a  personal  expense 
incurred  by  a  Member's  carelessness  and  error. 
A  Member  cannot  ask  the  House  to  pay  for 
his  own  improv.dence.  It  is  not  an  expense 
of  Mr.  Dies  own  committee.  In  lioehng  a 
citizen  he  was  acting  beyond  the  scope  of 
his  authority  as  chairman  and  member  cf 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  beyond  the  scope  of  his  au^horiiy  as  a 
Memoer  of  the  House.  His  remarks  could  not 
have  been  privileged,  otherwise  Mr.  Dies 
would  have  had  a  ccmplote  defense  He  ad- 
mitted the  libel. 

Suppose  the  expense  would  have  covered  a 
long  and  protracted  t-ial.  and  had  been 
C60.0CO.  Could  Mr.  Dn:s  detcrm.ne  the  size  cf 
the  expen.se  to  be  saddled  upon  the  House? 
If  we  were  to  defray  legal  expenses  of  suits 
against  a  Member,  why  not  the  expense  cf 
suits  brought  by  a  Member?  Then  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  cur  body  who  has  actu- 
ally instituted  a  series  of  libel  suits  might 
well  ask  the  House  to  finance  his  Litigations. 
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Mr.  Dies  seeks  to  Justify  his  claim  by  say- 
ing  that  the  libel  was  a  result  of  his  official 
actions.  I  deny  this.  The  libel  was  the  result 
of  his  own  deliberate,  perse  nal  mistake. 

If  Mr.  Dies  wou'd  prevail  In  his  contention, 
then  any  Member  would  be  privileged  to  libel 
and  slander  at  will  anyone  he  chose  claim- 
ing official  license  and  resting  secure  In  the 
thought  that  the  House  would  pay  all  nuni- 
tlve  damages  and  expenses. 

The  only  case  I  know  of  where  the  expense 
cf  a  Member's  litigation  is  paid  by  the  House 
Is  in  an  election  contest. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Emanuel  Ciller. 
Tenth  New  York  District. 


C..*'"iui,:'nt  0!  Allant.c  C;lv  Pre;■^-L:'^mn  on 
Sneech  of  Hon.  Wiliiam  H    SnK.th:rr5. 
t.i  New  Jet  icy,  at  Trculoii.  N,  J. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  6,  1942 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  I  made  a  speech  in  Trenton,  N  J. 
to  the  Mercer  County  Allied  Democratic 
Organizations   in    which,   among    other 
things,  I  said: 

I  want  to  say  to  my  Republican  opponents 
who  are  seeking  my  seat  in  the  United  States 
senate,  that  every  time  thev  blast  me  and 
my  record,  and  call  me  a  rubber  stamp  for 
having  the  vision  and  courage  to  follow 
the  wise  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt  In 
preparing  this  country  to  defend  Itself  be- 
fore their  stupid  minds  were  penetrated  by 
the  bombs  which  fell  at  Pearl  Harbor  that 
they  are  making  votes  for  me.  I  want  to 
thank  them  and  urge  them  to  continue  to 
blast  me  and  my  record  of  loyalty  to  President 
Roosevelt's  leadership.  I  make  no  apologies 
for  the  record— as  a  matter  of  fact,  instead 
of  attempting  to  apologize  for  my  loyalty  to 
President  Roosevelt's  leadership  I  pledge  con- 
tinued loyalty  to  the  Presidents  leadership  as 
he  leads  this  country  and  the  world  to  victory 
against  the  Axis  Powers. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are 
not  going  to  turn  me  out  of  the  United 
States  Senate  for  being  loyal  to  the  President 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  because  my  Republican 
opponents  all  swear  loyalty  to  Rocsevelt  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  In  the  light  of  what  has 
harpened.  since  we  were  bombed  Into  this 
conflict  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  President  was 
more  right  before  Pearl  Harbor,  when  I  was 
following  his  leadenhip  on  the  lease-lend  pol- 
icy—Draft Act— Extension  of  Draft  Act— ap- 
propriations for  airplanes— revision  of  our 
Neutrality  Act— the  reshaping  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  preparations  to  defend  ourselves 
than  he  has  been  since  Pearl  Harbor.  That 
rubber-stamp  record  of  mine  they  now 
squawk  about  helped  to  formulate  President 
Roosevelt's  foreign  policy  they  now  swear 
allegiance  to. 

The  Atlantic  City  Press  Union— an  in- 
dependent Republican  newspaper  of  my 
home  town  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — com- 
menting editorially  August  4. 1942,  on  my 
speech  as  above-quoted,  had  this  to  say 
in  an  editorial  under  the  heading  of 
"Annoying  interruption": 

Senator  Smathers  is  right  In  concluding 
that   pcllticai   opponents    cannot   hurt    hla 
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di  >f  reelection  by  calling  him 

her  stamp      I.'  \he  Wa-h-nflon  adn.i 
tion  bad  had  more  rtibber  stampe.  '1 
mere  tiaicMnen  and  lawmakers  recogi 
the  rlghtDc&s  ol  the  Roo«eveit  lesdersh. 
wUIii-g  to  follow  it — our  country  wuuiU 
.bt.ea   %^z -conscious  and  better  prepar 
the    w-r;d    c-i"<ic.\6m    years    belo:'*    '.': 
Those    wb3   disagree    wuh   Roosevelt 
many   issues  w.Il   ccncfde   thi*  l^t  U 
axe  bcnest.    The  preparedness  a;^d  pLi 
conspiracy  of  JapAii,  as  suddenly  revea 
the  whcle  world  for  the  first  time  on  D 
ber  7  suppi.ed  all  the  proof  tbat  <>uy 
able  person  requires  of  the  -arcurary  ar 
quacy  of  the  Pre&d.nual  coucpi  on  cl 
em  dcmrcracy's  peril  from  evenus  ;ibr 
.  Such    camnaigning    is    cot    ccnduci 
A:;  '7,  now  so  essential  • 

c*  .        .  oi  war.    Partisan  \ 

not  suacientiy  important  to  warrnfii 
of  breakiiig  down  that  unity.     *     * 
of  tis  today  are  en^eed  in  the  common 
of  survivaj,  our  backs  to  the  wall.    Tb:  > 
have   tc    be   diverted   by   surh   relative; 
con^rquert'.al    affairs    as    party     c^mpj! 
seems  a  great  pity. 

About  as  hellish  as  a  mosqultc  buzzi 
the  car  Just  as  ycuve  lined  up  that  p-j 
which  the  match  depends. 
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Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  smc  : 
proposal  uas  made  by  Henry  J 
shipbuilder,  of  Portland.  Oreg..  ho 
struct  lAig-i  cargo  flying  boaUs  to  be 
In  tran5portation  of  matehel  and 
plie.>  and  personnel  of  our  fishting 
tlie  whole  country  has  been  arcu 
the  importance  of  the  prcpcsaJ. 
happy  to  note  that  Mr.  Donald  N 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
who  has  the  authority  to  give  the  ' 
light"  to  the  project,  has  receivec 
proposal  most  favorably. 

Mr.  Kaioer's  remarkable  aciivntie 
builder  of  huge  engineering  projet. 
\sell  known  to  a*;  on  the  Pacifio  c 
His  shipyards  at  Portland  and  con 
Otis  areas  now  engaged  in   build 
many   types   of  sui:.;r'   ;  rafts   for 
service  are  well  kncA:..     He  has 
lishcd   an  enviable  record,   havm 
duced  the  time  of  construction  cf 
to  46  dnys  and  having  boen  c;it 
meritorious  service  in  his  nolewort 
complushmenus.      He      not      >     : 
achieved  success  as  a  shipbuila 
b'-en  tqualiy  successful  in  the  con 
■    ,.,'.,  huge  projects  as  B  " 
Ij  .;r;.  t;._.;.d  Coulee,  Boulder  i.;.-. 
r:. .:.       ...- .  ir.ajor  prcject-s. 

H^":l:■;,  Ki'  t  "■;  :  ni.in  nf  k^r  '.i' 
but  he  ..%  n  If  ;i  G:'>ai.n  t,     ll    h.> 
ability  to  '.   >\ar;'  a   cr. npieted 
and  to  bi'.p.s.  ■<)  t  .ir  u^-   r.  ir  ihf 
nec*=?sarv    •.      c'-^mplf'e    ;t    n.;   t:,| 

ao  I  .,.;7i  ;:-. :.-,:  nu'd  no  pr-'j-  i'  wr.n 
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YVE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECOr 


been  completed  ahead  of  schedule  and 
succesE.ully  in  every  respect.  He  will 
not  take  "no"  for  an  answer.  If  there 
is  no  vray  he  makes  one. 

The  great  need  for  cargo-carrying 
r"  -  '.ugh I  home  to  us  by  tJie  con- 
!  c  :  r.es  01  our  stiiface  craft.    The 

public  press  now  carries  the  report  that 
415  ca.rgo  ships  have  been  sunk  since 
Fcarl  Harbor,  and  we  are  losing  these 
ships  and  their  precious  cargoes  faster 
than  we  can  build  them.  Our  great  ef- 
ficiency in  shipbuilding  comes  to  naught 
when  the  ships  thus  constructed  are  sunk 
before  they  reach  their  destination.  Not 
only  do  we  lose  the  sliips  but  we  lose  Xhe 
cargoes  consisting  cf  materiel  and  the 
toc!s  of  Vvar  so  urgently  necd'^d  by  our 
f.;?hting  forces  and  our  allies  en  the  far- 
Luns  baitJe  fronts.  We  also  lose  the 
much-nc~dcd  rav;  material  beine:  broupht 
to  our  war-production  plants.  We  muit 
adept  heroic  measures  to  meet  this  men- 
ace.   We  have  not  been  able  to  solve  it. 

While  it  is  true  these  flying  cargo  car- 
riers may  not  be  a  full  answer  to  the 
problem,  the  aircraft  experts  who  have 
given  the  subject  consideration  approve 
the  plan,  and  without  dotibt  the'^e  carsio 
carriers  will  at  least  materially  assist  in 
overcoming  this  great  menace  to  our 
transportation  problem. 

I  lage,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Donald  Nel- 
son and  our  other  leaders  in  charge  of 
the  war  program  will  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  inaugurate  this  plan  without 
delay,  and  to  put  these  cargo  carriers  in 
th''  a»r  and  insure  adequate  transporta- 
tion for  war  material. 

A  timely  and  interesting  editorial  on 
the  Kaiser  proposal  appears  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor of  August  5.  1942.  as  follows: 

AMERTC.4N    P.MTERN 

Scmetimes  when  something  as  sharply  Im- 
pcrtant  a^  the  cargo-carrying  plane  idea  is 
cvc^lvmij  wc  can't  help  wiiJung  socio  way 
could  be  found  to  cut  thiough  the  rigamarole. 
Now  that  the  propofal  has  come  to  uhe  stage 
where  constructive  action  is  within  grasp,  it 
should  no*  lae  harmful  to  point  cut  that  the 
process  has  Leen  following  a  familiar  Amerl- 
can  pattern.  We  wish  it  were  a  better  pat- 
tern, one  more  stri^amlined,  cue  less  disturb- 
ing to  the  United  Nations,  one  more  dis- 
turbing to  cur  enemies. 

Many  have  felt  thit  use  of  the  ^laait  ships 
to  carry  men  and  materiel  to  the  global  fronts 
h.\s  been  inevitable  since  the  United  States 
entered  the  war.  The  potentialities  were  not 
obfccure.  You  could  ask  any  air-minded  boy 
hcjw  much  pay  load  the  big  Douglas  Job 
could  carry  and  ho  would  answer.  'Twenty 
tens."  After  a  moment's  pause  he  would 
picbably  indicate  how  his  tiiought*  were 
runnuig  by  adding,  "eq  uil  to  one  freight  car." 

The  idea  wa.s  ff  rwardcd  when  the  airmen. 
De  Seversky,  Loening.  Martin — to  name  but 
a  few — observed  that  the  way  to  beat  the 
submarine,  ihe  shipbuilding  bottleneck,  and 
the  A::is  timetable  was  to  take  to  ilie  air. 
E^-erybody  agreed  that  this  was  a  brilliant 
new  concept  of  the  obvious. 

The  admirals  and  the  generals  even  pxiinted 
cut  they  had  already  acted  on  the  idea,  had 
ordered  cargo  planes  and  weie  ferrying  men 
and  freight  hither  and  yon.  The  airmen  re- 
plied they  weren't  talking  about  the  little 
tmergency  jobs.  They  meant  flying  on  the 
grand  scale,  40.000  B-19s.  for  example. 

The  military  caught  its  breath  and  went 
so  far  as  to  agree  that  even  this  wotiid  be 
fine — for  the  next  war.  "How  are  you  going 
to  do  It  in  time  for  this  one?  '  thev  asked. 


That  w^s  8  challenge  to  American  In- 
dtiitry.  Henry  J.  Ka:ser  picked  up  the 
gauntlet,  asserted  he  could  build  5  000  cf 
the  giant  ships  a  year,  and  with  them  could 
land  an  army  of  SOO.COO  men  in  Europe  in 
1  day. 

With  the  arithmetic  on  that  level,  it  was 
Washington's  turn  to  take  the  ball.  Mr. 
Nelson  talked  with  Mr.  Ka  srr.  Mr.  Ka-.ser 
emerged  elated,  the  Government  was  behind 
him.  the  job  would  be  done.  Mr.  Nelson 
read  the  papers  and  demurred.  He  was  be- 
hind Mr.  Kaiser,  indeed,  yes — if  he  could 
find  the  men  materials,  and  plant  without 
disturbing   the  big  bomber  program. 

By  this  time.  Congress,  in  the  form  of  a 
Srnate  subcommittee,  had  arrived  on  the 
field. 

If  the  normal  routine  is  followed,  the 
President  win  make  some  cryptic  remark  tn 
press  conference  soon  about  the  ships.  This 
will  be  interpreted  by  Mr.  Ickes,  certainly,  by 
Senator  Lee  possibly,  and  by  other  oflBcials 
and  Congressmen  probably,  to  the  general 
confusion  oi  all. 

There  is  this  crumb  of  comfort:  If  the 
pattern  continues  to  run  t-f-ue  to  form  we 
.^hall  pick  up  our  newspiipers  one  day  and 
from  full-page  advertisements  discover  that 
American  industry,  true  tc  the  Anirrlcan  v^•ay 
cf  life,  has  accomplL'hed  the  Incredible.  The 
admirals  and  the  generals  will  nave  the  big 
planes  for  this  war. 

But  as  we  were  saying.  If  cnlv  srmie  way 
could  be  found  to  cut  through     •      •     •. 
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EXTENSION  OF  KEM.^RKS 

HuN  jo:lp;i  r,  eryscn 

OF    SOUTH    C.*HOi.!NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATI\'E3 

Thursday.  August  6,  1942 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  writ- 
ten by  me  to  the  Chairman  of  the  War 
Production  Board: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

HouJE  or  R!!:psESE>rr.ATrvEs, 
Washington.  D.  C  ,  July  30.  1942. 

MEMOP.ANDT7M 

Subject:  Conversion  of  Spirits  Distilleries  to 
Production  of  Alcohol  for  Manufacture  of 
Synthetic  Rubber. 

To:  Chairman.  War  Frcduction  Board.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

1.   AtJTHOBlTT   FOl    ACTION 

The  War  Production  Board,  having  been 
vested  with  authority  to  order  such  alloca- 
tion of  materials  and  utilization  of  industrial 
facilities  tn  the  United  States  as  will  best 
serve  the  Nation's  war  effort,  is  hereby  called 
upon  to  give  Immediate  consideration  tc  the 
possibility  of  achieving  increased  production 
cf  synthetic  rubber  by  effecting  the  conver- 
sion of  all  distilleries  presently  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  for  purposes  apart 
from  America's  war  needs.  Purthrr.  that — 
if.  after  weighing  the  merits  of  the  prcposal 
advanced  in  this  memorandum,  the  B-  ard  de- 
cides In  the  affirmative — action  thereon  Y>e 
initiated  as  promptly  as  possible. 

n.   B.\SIS     OF    BECOMMENDATION 

The  manufacture  of  aynthetic  rubbf:  n-^ 
proposed  herein  recommends  itself  !  y  rta^  a 
Of: 

(1)  Suitability  ol  alcohol  for  sisch  mai.u- 
facture. 
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(2)  Availability  of  facilities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  alcohol.  ^ 

(3)  Accessibility  of  raw  materials  for  the 
production  of  alcohol. 

r  Suitability:  In  the  manufacture  of 
synthetic  rubber  by  the  most  effective 
processes  developed  to  date  the  critical  in- 
gredient which  must  be  supplied  is  butadiene 
The  existing  sources  of  butadiene  are  ex- 
tremely limited,  its  extraction  in  practical 
quantities  having  been  realized  from  only 
three  common  substances,  namely,  (a)  alco- 
hol, (b)  petroleum,  and  (c)  coal 

Alcohol  and  petroleum  are  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  coal  as  sources 
of  butadiene;  and  alcohol  is  held  to  be  a 
more  efficient  source  of  supply  than  either 
petroleum  or  coal. 

2    Availability:    As  of  March   1.   1942    ac- 
cording to  figures  furnished  by  a  responsible 
Government  authority,  the  annual  output  of 
spirits    distilleries    in     the     United     States 
amounts  to   172.004.000  gallons  of  190-proof 
alcohol   and  248.590.000  gallons  of  less  than 
190  proof,   giving  a  combined  total  of  420  - 
594.000   gallons   of  alcohol.     This  enormous 
capacity    for    the    production    of    alcohol    is 
represented  by  plants  already  in  operation— 
not  ones  to  be  built.     The  question  for  the 
War  Production  Board  to  decide  is  whether 
this  productive  capacity  will  best  serve  the 
Nation's  war  effort  by  being  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  whiskies   and  wines  or  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  to  equip  cur  tanks 
trucks,  and  planes  on  the  battle  front    and 
service  essential  transportation  on  the  home 
front. 

3.  Accessibility:  The  raw  materials  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  alcohol  are 
highly  accessible.  The  majority  of  the 
Nation's  distilleries  are  located  in  the 
proximity  of  its  principal  corn,  wheat  and 
other  grain-growing  areas,  thus  simplifying 
the  problem  of  supply  transportation  The 
Department  f  .^cr:,uiture  maintains  that 
surpluses  li.  w  :.(,,■  -;ci  corn  are  at  the  highest 
point  in  the  Nation's  history  and  production 
continues  r.t  a  rapid  rate  cf  increase.  The 
necessary    raw    materials    are    plentiful. 

in.  URGENCY  OF  SITUATION 

Recently   our    Commander    in    Chief— the 
President    of    the    United    States    himself— 
emphasized  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  rub- 
ber situation  by  flatly  warning  that  America 
was  threatened  by  such  an  acute  shortage  of 
this  critical  item  that  it  might  become  neces- 
sary   to   strip   all   civUian   vehicles    now   in 
operation  of  tires  and  tubes.     Last  week   a 
nationally    known    magazine    declared    that 
"the  tightest,  grimmest  war  shortage  facing 
the  United  States  is  rubber."    Several  weeks 
ago  the  Americai-  Trucking  Association  esti- 
mated tha*  half  of  the  4.750,000  trucks  now 
hauling  freight  across   the   country  will   be 
forced  out  of  service  before  the  end  of  1943 
unless   the   production   of   synthetic    rubber 
can  be  increased.     Meanwhile  America  is  be- 
lieved  to   have  consumed  already  one-third 
of  the  stock  pile  of  rubber  which  was  built 
up  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor.    The   fact  which 
must  be  faced  is  as  plain  and  obvious  as  any 
could  be:  Unless  the  rubber  problem  is  solved 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  win  the  war  for  the 
simple  reason  that  our  fighters  will  be  with- 
out necessa  y  equipment  to  win  the  battle  of 
arms  and  our  workers  will  be  without  neces- 
sary   transportation    to    win    the    battle    of 
production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  be  frank,  the  pro- 
posal set  before  you  in  this  memorandum  is 
one  testing  the  earnestness  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  to  put  the  winning  of  the  war 
ahead  of  every  other  consideration.  When 
the  Office  of  Production  Management  decided 
for  all-out  production  in  planes  and  tanks, 
it  ordered  conversion  of  tiie  entire  auto- 
mobile industry  because  tiie  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management  ky.c-^-  rh.nt  •}.<  wnv  to  build 
planes  and  tanks  wa-  t.  iiuiid  tiu-m  ;f  ;t  be 
to  the  exclusion   c:   ,■.;;•  mcbiles.     Ti.t-    w.iv 
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to  produce  rubber  Is  to  produce  it.  if  it  be 
to  the  exclusion  of  whisky. 

Rubber  is  essential  to  the  winning  of  the 
war,  whisky  is  not.  We  had  better  do  with- 
out things  we  don't  need  to  win  this  war 
than  to  be  without  the  things  we  do  need  to 
win  the  war.  The  enemy  against  us  is  going 
to  the  limit  of  his  capacity  to  subdue  us. 
Long  ago  the  Germans  gave  up  butter  for 
guns.  We  can  afford  to  give  up  whisky  for 
rubber— if  we  are  willing  to  go  to  the  limit 
Of  our  capacity  to  destroy  the  enemy— and 
only  by  going  to  the  limit  can  we  expect  to 
turn  the  tide  of  victory  in  our  favor. 

The  tide  of  victory  has  been  running  against 
us  thus  far  in  the  war.    We  are  capable  of 
turning  it.     We  are  capable  of  winning  the 
war.    We   will  win   the  war— if  we  put   the 
winning  of  the  war  ahead  cf  every  other  con- 
sideration.    That  is  what  the  War  Production 
Board  is  being  asked  to  do  here.    That  is  what 
the  American  people  expect  of  its  war  leaders 
The  American  people  have  shown  a  willing- 
ness  and   eagerness   to   make   any   sacriflces 
asked   of   them,   but   in   return   they   expect 
leadership  from   their   leaders— the   kind   cf 
fearless  and  courageous  leadership  necessary 
to  Win  the  war.    The  way  to  do  a  thing  is  to 
do  it.    The  way  to  produce  rubber  is  to  pro- 
duce it,  in  this  instance,  to  the  exclusion  of 
whisky.     The  War  Production  Board  is  vested 
with  the  authority.     Mr.  Chairman,  we  expect 
the  Job  to  be  done— America  must  win  the 
war. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  R.  Bryson, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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i  .le    Democratic    Campaign    ot    1942 

EXTENSION*  T   Er  MAI^KS 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

IN  THh    -EShTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursda-^   August  6,  1942 

M;  JOIE..-0.\  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  on 


June 


I!M2 


'  L.;k'  wood  Country 
Club.  J^iltrson  County,  Colo.,  on  the 
subject  The  Democrati6  Campaign  of 
1942.  t^    6      Ol 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  master  of  ceremonies 
my   fellow   Democrats   of   Jefferson    County 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  assembled  to- 
night   presumably    to   launch    the   Jefferson 
County  political  campaign  of  1942;  in  truth 
however,  political  campaigns  never  need  to  be 
launched    .n   Jefferson   County.     Before   the 
votes  of  the  last  election  are  safely  in  the 
hopper,   the   next   campaign    is   already  un- 
derway,   the    tempo    rising    with    the    ther- 
mometer  colncidentally   with   the   approach 
of   summer   heat    in    even-numbered   years 
Politics  is  a  serious  business  in  old  Jefferson 
The     flfty-niners     of     Jefferson     Territory 
started    it,   and  the  Vivians  and   the  Lergs 
God  bless  them,  have  kept  it  going. 

This   year   the    outs,   as   usual,   will   want 

in,  and  the  ins.  as  usual,  will  want  to  stay 

in;  aU  parties  as  usual  will  point  with  pride 

and  view  w;*h  alarm:  and  yet  the  year  1942    { 

Tins  year  finds  us  in  a  global    ■ 

i:c:ins  scundmg  the  battle  cry 

'u:;:i:sly  in  mortal  combat  on 

■  t,  on  the  seven  seas,  and  ihe 

.  and  in  the  air  above. 


war  wnli  A:: 
and  fightmt; 
every  (-  :.•;:: 
islai.a^  ■!,■  :f' 


Mothers  are  giving  up  their  beloved  to  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  to  do  batUe  for  world 
liberation:  long-established  business  houaea 
are  closing  their  doors  in  the  necessary  con- 
version to  war  economy.  Children  are 
salvaging  vital  supplies  of  scrap  metal  and 
rubber  from  alleys  and  city  dumps  to  keep 
war  machines  rolling  off  assembly  lines 
Zl^T.V'^'''^^''^  investments  in  the  securll 
ties  of  the  United  States  to  finance  the  most 
stupendous   war  effort   ever   undertake^  by 

f"L°^°°'*"'  P/°P'^-  Th«  P"«»it*  and  the 
ivou°i  ^^°'^'  American  are  dedicated  to  the 
exalted    purpose    of    driving    injustice,    ma- 

earth  '™p,'l^f  '^"''"^  ^""^"^  '^'  ^^^«  °^  the 
!^  T,  ^^*  """^  there  isn't  a  person  in 
these   United  States   who  does   not  ha?e   a 

hJnr  °?.^  °'  *  ^'""^  '""^"^^  '"  uniform,  and 

r^iV\'i°''"  ^  ^^^'  heartbreaking  sor- 

row  mingled  with  patriotic  pride  will  touch 

he  hearts  of  all  of  us.     How  then  can  we 

.^ch  L  /P^?'^'''^  °'  ^^"^  "^d  effort  in 
such  an  enterprise  as  a  political  campaign? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  We  are  engaged  in 
this  war  primarily  to  sanctify  human  dlgmt? 
and  to  perpetuate  free  government-the  basic 
elements  of  democracy.  Elections  are  an 
indispensable  function  of  the  democratic 
processes,  and  elections  cannot  be  held  in- 
;elligently  Without  political  campaigS 
Thus,  in  all  sincerity,  the  political  campaign 
this  year  is  entitled  to  attract  the  serious  at- 
tention  of  every  patriotic  American  How- 
ever, it  does  not  follow  that  this  particular 
campaign  should  promote  passionate  disunity 
and  Violent  discord  when  national  harmony 
and  a  united  front  agamst  powerful  enemies 
are  so  positively  essential  to  our  very  exist- 
ence.  ' 

cKPfM^^'V""^  campaign  M  .  ^,^<ir  of  ail  years 
should  be  dignified  and  t...t<a  and  saturated 
with  sincere  patriotic  fervor.  The  real  ob- 
jective of  all  political  parties  fli!  ranriidates 
and  all  voters  is  to  crush  tU  ,  :m;:\  ,..d  to 
Win  the  war  expeditiously  m.u  dt-ciMvely 
Absolutely  nothing  must  interfere  in  th» 
Slightest  degree  with  the  ..  r  ::  ;  :..;,ment  of 
that  purpose  and  everv  .*.::  <  :  :.  .,  tlvity— 
social,  political,  or  otherwu^— must  contrib- 
ute to  t^at  end  or  be  rejected  as  unworthy 

When  the  Japanese  made  their  sneaking 
premeditated,  and  treacherous  attackonPearl 
Harbor  on  December  7.  every  decent  Ameri- 
can rallied  to  the  common  cause-   past  dif- 
ferences about  going  to  war  were  erased  from 
heart  and  mind.    Unity  became  the  Nation's 
watchword.     At  long  last,  we  were  all  Ameri- 
cans together,  determined  at  whatever  cost 
of  lives  and  fortune  to  win  against  the  com- 
mon foe.     This  universal  unity  has  been  a 
thrilling  sight  to  behold.     But  there  remain 
a  few,  and  only  a  few,  who  continue  to  put 
selfish  political  objectives  first.     Of  all   the 
activities  of  mankind,  none  generates  more 
bitterness  than  politics.     The  watchword  of 
these  few  promoters  of  discord  has  been  and  is 
"To  hell  with  unity,  I  demand  here  and  now 
my  pound  of  political  flesh."    They  them- 
selves have  not  always  had  religion      Only  a 
relatively  short  time  ago  thev,  too   were  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  United  States  having  any 
foreign      entanglements      whatsoever      Now 
they  advance  the  inconsistent  theory  that  It 
isn't  so  much  that  a  man  has  religion  as  it  ts 
what  hour  c'  what  day  he  got  it.     If  lie  got  It 
at  Pearl  Ha-bor.  he  must  be  cast  into  the  fleiy 
furnace  of  hell  everlasting.     If  he  got  It  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  he  is  a  prophet  in  his  own 
land. 

When  war  broke  out  in  Europe,  only  one 
man  in  Colorado  to  my  knowledge  advocated 
immediate  participation  by  the  United  States 
By  the  way,  he  was  a  Jefferson  County  man 

the  one  and  only  Nell  K..n;J:  ,  :  N  <;tartled 
me  on  the  2d  day  of  S  j  :.rr:i.f:  ;  oy  by  say- 
ing. "I  would  be  ostracized  for  saying  so  pub- 
licly, but  the  United  SUtes  ought  to  declare 
w:-:  :.  C- r:r  :  Tomorrow."  In  the  fall  of 
Mr  J;,.-:.L.'  B'^ok  .-:  '^p  Ccl-rad..  S;,;- 
■  L':,ur,    h^.G  I,,   i:,e  i,:.\a:(.\      V,'t-  ;;,,vt 
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f  '  -■  7  ements  O".  Apr  :  ". !  ".  j''' 
rr.cu' .■•■'I.  blespt'j -•■'•'■ ".  r«=>  r'-r  'A 
ch'U.  said: 

"Once  again  ET,:r>  pe  is  roilaig  th^  loaded 
dice  of  destiny  Once  again  her  bewildered 
drplcma-.-^  ■-•-  ;  .  .tir.g  dcwn  the 
Btreet   •      -j.    .-  'he  cr.ly  avpr.u^' 

And  once  again  Amer.ca  is  ask  :  ■ 
role  of  international  sucker'  Tr. 
come  for  us  to  pau'^e  and  consider 
must  have  another  unknown  scldie',  let  ub 
ret  ask  him  tc  die  for  an  ur.kncwr  reason. 
And  ju.«t  what  w;Il  be  accomplished  )y  dying 
In  the  mud''  He  will  not  Increase  America's 
refcurces.  tr-     •.  •  xar  nearly  rained 
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creaw  our  liberties,  for  no  man  ma;  prote.-t 
slaughter  after  It  starts.  The  "  ;•:  s  that 
eTtern.-il  disaster  never  solved  ;:.*•■-:  u  trcu- 
h:  ■  We  n'.ust  develop  cur  youth — not  sacrl- 
r*  America   must  learn   that    ler  sons 

i  *  will  bring  monuments  to  he;  glory — 
fc»Li'  .'.rT  sons  at  home  are  a  monume)it  to  Ler 
common  sense  The  future  of  American 
youth  is  on  tnp  of  American  soil — no :  under- 
neath Burope:>n  dirt  " 

GraduaVy  felts  changed  the: 
seme  mcr.^  rapidly  than  others.  In  1640  both 
Presidential  candidates  most  emphatl  rally  ad- 
vocated alccfne"^'  '.—rr.  E'T'pe  =  ':'i 
the  hour  of  th'  :i  ly  '^  v  Ez  '  -v 
"religion"  has  been  nr.ade  a  pchiicu 
very  likely  for  the  want  of  a  real  issufe 

Wh'-n  the  le:  i-' ^v--'  h:!'.  '.v-is  pending  in 
Congress  Gcv  R.^rr.  C  .-  -.=  Governor  of 
Colorado  and  the  cr.  .'■:.  re: ;  ■^ntatiK'e  of  his 
State,  went  out  of  h:  -  ■  :  wire  his 
opposition  to  Its  p  1  .'.  .  -  Is  Goverhor  Carr 
being  held  up  to  score  for  his  pre-Peai  1  Harbor 
predilo^tlcr-s  a^air.st  !end-le<iee''  Qf 
not  T>  -'^  ''r.i--  p't,'-  ,-.—.  p,\'-T  :'•■:■. 
to  tr:?  v:..ftca:.;:.  c:  i:s  :ea;:-'^  '.  - 
for  what  in  their  hearts  •hfv  '  •  1.- 
in  the  Nation's  Interest "■  Cf  y.\ 
fortunately,  the  list  of  the.-p  !>?:t..,< 
hju-ds  is  not  long  Nf  j^*  :  -h  "^.  .;■  : 
their  country  ar.:!  -r.^.r  p.-.r'v  j;.,:! 
•.-.■■\  -a--^,  -he.r  • -^  w:--  "f  r...-;  :..:,: 
ihf=  'i.i:...:er  p_.;;.:,  I;:  tir'.e  they. 
r"-:vl  .'.  that  the  military  outlook 
United  Nations  is  far  too  critical  tc 
dissension  and  to  peddle  discord  here 
for  the  sci'r-  ■  -f  p-  ■.  •::.=:  t 
men  gloat  •■■■::  b  ■  :  j  d:-.---.v  ' 
men  feed  their  pr.rt"  •.  discord 
times  "a  Prince  ..'  I;;-c  r.:"  966s  1 
a  dull  routine  and  •  .-"■^^v  :■  .:-  . 
tributlon  to  human  prt>gr*»-v~,  but 


enemy  cf  decency  and  righteousness  lolds  bis 
gun  at  our  heart  xe  .'hould  have  a  morii- 
torium  on  Inside  tr'j'^lemaking 
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m.aJntain  our  air  superiority  no  military 
power  can  successfully  set  foot  on  American 
soil. 

I  derive  great  personal  satisfaction  out  cf 
the  positive  proof  one  always  loves  to  be  able 
to  say  "I  told  you  so'  of  the  superiority  of 
land-based  planes  over  the  battleship.  Back 
In  1937,  my  first  year  in  the  Senate,  I  made 
a  speech  In  which  I  said: 

"Land-based  planes  with  long-range  cruis- 
ing capacity  have  made  the  battleship  cf 
35.000  tons  obsolete  and  now  the  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee  proposes  to  buUd  45.0C0-ton 
battleships  with  the  hint  that  soon  60.000-tcn 
battleships  will  be  built  by  us.  I  come  from 
the  mountains  of  Colorado,  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  sea  My  people  are  not  seamen,  but 
we  have  sen«e  enough  to  know  that  our  ad- 
mirals In  advocating  these  large  battleships 
are  all  wrong  I  challenge  them  to  stage  a 
battle  with  planes  to  prove  their  asinine  con- 
tention that  planes  cannot  render  a  fleet  Im- 
potent We  can  build  20  speedy  destroyers  or 
30  -■:'-•>  irines  for  the  cost  of  one  of  these 
."  --  :  i -buggy  monstrosities.  As  the  cnly 
protest  at  my  disposal,  I  am  going  to  cast  my 
vote  against  naval  appropriations  until  a 
more  Intelligent  naval  policy  is  adopted." 

The  House  action  last  week  in  voting  a 
newly  conceived  $8,500,000  GOO  naval  program 
without  providing  for  a  single  battleship 
proves  that  my  3  votes  against  naval  appro- 
priations were  justified.  This  war  has  dem- 
onstrated over  and  over  that  naval  battles 
must  be  fought  In  the  air  and  under  the  sea — 
not  on  it.  A  fleet  without  sufficient  aircraft 
support  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  smaller  enemy 
force  that  does  have  it.  My  three  pretest 
votes  have  been  fully  vindicated  by  the  suc- 
cea*  of  our  planes  in  the  Mediterranean  near 
Malta  10  days  ago  and  in  the  Pacific  and  by 
the  outrageous  toll  Hitler  is  taking  in  the 
Atlantic  with  his  damnable  subs. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  that  I  have  op- 
posed building  our  defenses.  That  is  simply 
not  the  truth  Outside  cf  the  three  naval 
protest  votes  Just  mentioned,  I  have  vigor- 
ously supported  for  6  years  every  defense 
m.easure  I  held  in  my  hand  Senate  bill  2200 
Introduced  by  me  April  19,  1937,  which  pro- 
vided for  100.000  air  pilots  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  10.000  planes.  The  Army  and 
the  Navy  and  the  Budget  turned  that  bill 
down  as  too  radical.  I  reintroduced  it  in 
1939.  and  it  was  again  rejected  because  It 
provided  for  more  pilots  and  for  more  planes 
than  the  brass  hats  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
felt  we  needed.  I  have  vigorously  fought  for 
every  appropriation  for  planes  since  I  have 
been  in  Washington.  In  1940  the  President 
started  to  build  planes  on  a  big  scale  and 
tram  pilots  by  the  tens  cf  thousands — pre- 
cisely the  program  I  had  been  advocating  for 
the  3  previous  years  The  American  Legion. 
the  Spanish  War  Veterans,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Disabled  American 
Veteran?  and  their  auxiliaries  had  innocu- 
lEted  me  while  I  was  Governor  with  the  idea 
that  a  powerful  defense  is  the  best  insurance 
against  war.  and  tliat  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  my  program  in  Washington. 

Very  properly,  the  Democratic  Party  in  Col- 
orado and  in  the  Nation  has  set  its  standards 
high  in  its  efforts  to  liberate  the  world  from 
the   pagan   philcsophles  of   materialism   and 


hutnait    -l.Tvery      Very    properly,   the    Demo- 

cr  .  .    P  .        n  Colorado  and  in  the  Nation  haa 

leanec:         :   backward  to  make  the  war  effort 

nonpciit     i:.  tK,ih  m  its  productive  and  com- 

h..t:ve  phases  and  in  its  civilian  adjustments. 

Th.s  15  not  a  deinocratic  war;  this  is  an  Amer- 

.cin  war.  and  the  wiie  leader  in  the  White 

n.^"-^  ha-  ~r:-pha.-i7ed  *he  importance  cf  this 

:_     :  •    bv    •;  1    .:.-.:.c   .1  Republican  Secretary 

.:  '.v.i.     ,  R  •:i;h::r..::   Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

.ii.  :    1  :.-^:.pr         ;:  V.'ar  Production  Board 

Select:-.      -« r .   >    ..r.d  price  control  are  be- 

;  :.=:        in::  admii.u-.  .:-i  .:.  Colorado  bv  Republicans 

am:        t...    .\r:r:y  is  being  organ, :>e;    .vithout  regard 

-.u  .e       tu  pijiit.cs.    A  carefiil  check  uf  the  men  com- 

''.  ■-       missioned   to   military   offices   in    the   Nation 
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will  disclose  that  politics  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  military  assignments.  No  Jap  is  ever 
going  to  know  whether  he  was  shot  down  by 
a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  Both  parties 
are  fighting  side  by  side  in  a  great  cause  in 
this  war  and  will  win  it  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
The  American  flag  knows  no  political  party 
and  the  American  eagle  soaring  high  in  the 
heavens  of  ideals  and  patriotic  impulses 
knows  no  party  label. 

While  they  are  not  In  agreement  on  his 
domestic  policies  by  any  means,  many  Ameri- 
can critics  and  military  observers,  regardless 
of  political  prejudices,  are  in  unanimous  ac- 
cord that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  is  the  ablest  war  strategist  ever  to  sit 
in  the  White  House;  history  will  so  record 
him.  He  has  the  ideals  of  Woodro-A  'w  ;  -  n. 
the  compassion  and  devotion  of  A:j:.i;i.iin 
Lincoln,  the  buliheadedness  of  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  the  vision  of  air  supremacy  of  Billy 
Mitchell,  the  shrewc  ness  and  diplomacy  of 
John  Jay.  the  naval  strategy  of  Admiral 
Dewey,  and  the  grim  fortitude  of  George 
Washington.  His  hobby  is  ships;  his  office 
has  pictures  and  models  of  ships  on  every 
wall,  and  he  is  said  to  have  a  greater  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  shipping  and  naval 
warfare  than  any  admiral  in  the  military 
service.  History  is  also  his  hobby.  No  one, 
Including  professional  historians  and  profes- 
sors of  history,  have  a  better  working  com- 
prehension of  ciurent  events,  their  effects 
and  their  causes,  than  does  the  President.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  history  is  positively 
essential  in  the  political  leader  of  today. 
Truly  he  was  divinely  appointed  for  such  a 
tragic  hour  in  our  history. 

In  this  war  the  United  States  is  sending 
forth  the  finest  specimens  of  manhood  the 
world  has  produced  since  the  glorious  days  of 
the  supermen  of  ancient  Sparta,  and  before 
we  are  through  we  will  have  spent  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  total  of  the  accumulated  savings 
of  the  American  people  since  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776. 
Such  a  sacrifice,  due  to  physical  limitations,  if 
nothing  else,  cannot  be  indtilged  over  and 
over  every  few  years  A  way  must  be  found 
to  stop  the  waste  of  men  and  treasure  of  a 
global  war  or  civilization  will  be  destroyed. 
The  Atlantic  Charter  amended  to  Include  re- 
ligion is  the  basis  for  global  cooperation, 
global  tranquillity,  and  global  progress  The 
48  States  have  shown  the  way  to  the  ideal  of 
full  cooperation  among  sovereign  groups,  but 
even  here  in  these  United  States  we  have  not 
gotten  away  from  Jails  and  policemen,  and 
neither  can  we  ejcpect  to  get  away  from  it  in 
global  affairs. 

President  Roosevelt  has  given  this  problem 
the  study  which  its  vital  importance  de- 
mands, and  he,  like  Wilson  before  him.  stands 
ready  to  give  his  life  in  its  accomplishment. 
His  hand  must  be  upheld  and  strengthened  in 
this  titanic  tafk.  The  Democratic  Party 
must  maintain  a  united  front  to  see  this  Job 
through.  We  hope  Republican  leaders  and 
followers  will  fight  side  by  side  with  us  in  the 
drive  for  a  JiiSt  and  permanent  peace,  as  they 
are  fighting  side  by  side  with  us  to  win  the 
war;  but  whether  they  do  or  not.  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  must  not  falter.  We  must  not 
again  draw  back  into  our  shells  before  the  ink 
is  dry  on  the  peace  treaty.  May  God  help  us 
to  prevent  greedy  imperialists  abroad  and 
selfish  politicians  at  home  from  again  sabo- 
taging a  just  and  permanent  world  peace  for 
temporary  selfish  or  political  advantage 

In  closing,  I  want  to  give  you  a  brief  bird's- 
eye  view  of  our  war  effort.  In  ordnance  we 
have  under  way  a  $45,000,000,000  program, 
covering  guns,  tanks,  and  ammunition  manu- 
factxire.  We  are  investing  $20,000,000,000  in 
a  two -ocean  Navy  We  are  spending  and  will 
spend  $47,000,000,000  on  airplanes.  This  last 
item  is  the  almost  identical  total  which  Hitler 
spent  on  his  whole  military  machine  from 
1933  to  1939.  This  sum  is  47  times  as  much 
as  the  United  States  spent  annually  on  its 


Army  and  its  Navy  in  Its  pre-war  years  Such 
a  huge  expenditure  for  airplanes  is  fully  justi- 
fied,  since  this  war  has  demonstrated  that  the 
bomber,  not  the  battleship,  not  the  tank  Is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  modern  decisive  war 
weapon. 

The  United  States  invented   the  airplane 
and  is  the  pioneer  in  building  the  long  range 
bomber.    The  flying  fortress,  the  B-17.  and 
the  Consolidated  B-24  stand  out  in  a  blaze 
cf  glory  among  the  behemoths  of  the  air 
These  ships,  with  a  cruising  radius  of  over 
1.500  miles  and  a  bomb  load  capacity  of  6  tons, 
can  span  any  mountain  range  however  high,' 
or  strike  far  out  to  sea  to  destroy  the  enemy! 
The  airplane  as  an  offensive  weapon  is  su- 
preme, but  it  also  is  a  great  defensive  weapon. 
Modern  antiaircraft  guns  are   excellent  de- 
fense, yet  they  do  not  compare  at  all  in  that 
re-spect  with  the  fighter  plane.     It  can  attack 
from  any  direction  with  the  speed  of  a  bullet. 
Poised  in  a  cloud,  it  dives  out  like  a  flash  in 
the  sunlight  to  strike  death  to  the  foe.     It 
Is  the  ears  and  the  eyes  of  the  troops  and 
the  ships  ana  the  submarines.     Since  Pearl 
Harbor  our  production  of  bombers  has  almost 
quadrupled,  and  the  production  cf  every  tvpe 
of  aircraft  has  been  accelerated  in  like  degree. 
Our  capacity  to  design,  to  produce,  and  to 
fly  airplanes  cannot  be  equaled  by  all  of  the 
Axis  Powers  together. 

The  war  in  Important  areas  is  going  badly 
for  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations  tonight, 
but  the  spectacular  air  victories  of  our  Air 
Corps  In  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Coral 
Sea,  at  Midway,  and  near  the  Aleutians  indi- 
cate the  pattern  of  things  to  come,  and  fills 
our  hearts  with  confidence  and  pride.  Out 
cf  the  heavens  that  the  pagans  fear  will  come 
swift  death  for  their  despised  ideals  of  hate 
and  conquest.  Soon  we  will  be  bombing 
Tokio  daily      Our  planes  will  win  this  war. 
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Polish  Women  in  Occupied  Poland 
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<  r 

HON.  ALFRED  F.BEITER 

f  y  Nrw   '■<  •r.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  uF.PliESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Auaust  6,  1942 

M:  BETTER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
fident that  belore  the  end  of  another  year 
the  instigators  of  this  war  will  have  been 
given  to  understand  how  ."^erum-ly  thiy  j 
have  i:ndprrst;nta:.'(i  thf  dru-miina- len 
and  t!;r'  ;;D;;;tv  li,;-  tlT.  ■:-;;;■.  ac'-jon  o!  ihf 
pcacc-lovine  nations,  and  will  h.ave 
Jearned  iha'  in  an  aroused  world  agpi-e.'^- 
sors  can  no  longer  e.^cape  !]:<■  conse- 
quences of  acts  re.'^uUing  m  h.unian  suf- 
fering and  destruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimcai.-  con- 
sent. I  include  m  liie  Recofd.  wit!-,  .sig- 
nature,^ attachi-d.  and  appropriately  re- 
f' ::""Ci.  a  re.solution  adopted  by  all  the 
Poli.-h  women  .'i  orpanizatKin..  iii  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  in  cnnnertion  with  the  day  of  pro- 


t  h  e     c  0  n  i  1  n  u  o  1 1 ,~    G  e  rm  a  n 


test    aL'air.; 

ex-nr;<.n^  (■!  The  Polu«h  wcnu  n  .n  ociu- 
jn*  c  Puiand . 

Vi'hfTt,,-  a  d:.y  of  j-'r^ es:  ':>-as  c^h^cryci 
in  the  city  ,,f  BufTai.  ,  ;:  Tlii:rH:av,  Juiv  ,30, 
1942,  to  hciicr  liie  women  01  P  .iand  mur- 
dered by  the  barbaric  German  U.vacicr.=    ai,d 

Whereas  their  memrrv  Uic  lii  a: -rffi  bv  :l-,< 
women  of  Buffalo  by  i\)<e:::u^  1  n.;i;u'e  (rl 
silence  in  response  to  a  ]:■:  i;:i;r,a*;  i,  i^s  ;cd 
by  the  mayor  of  the  c:ty  ci   B-aShc:   and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  have  so 
loyally   and    wholeheartedly   joined    millions 


of  other  women  In  many  cities  of  the  civil- 
ized world  in  expressing  their  condemnation 
of  the  Indiscriminate  and  brutal  slaughter 
of  their  sisters  in  occupied  Poland:  Be  It 
therefore 

Resolved.  Tlaat  the  undersigned  women  of 
Polish  descent,  representing  various  social, 
patriotic,  and  charitable  organizations  In 
Buffalo,  forward  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  their  pledge  of  undying  loyalty 
in  the  prosecution  of  war  against  the  foes 
of  humanity  and  democracy;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  undersigned  express 
their  belief  that  the  supreme  sacrifice  of 
Polish  women  will  not  be  in  vain  and  that 
after  victory  of  the  Allied  armed  forces  a 
strong,  free,  and  independent  Poland  will 
rise  again  as  a  bulwark  of  civilization  and 
future  peace. 

Done  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  this  30th  dav 
of  July  1942. 

Emeilia  J,  Linetty,  Polish  Women's 
University  Club;  Helena  Urbano- 
wlcz,  Kolko  Polek  Charity  Organ- 
ization; Cecylia  Szelazkiewicz,  Po- 
lish Singers  Alliance  of  America; 
Jozefina  Judkiewlcz.  Kalina  Sing- 
ing Society;  Wladeplowa  R.  Run- 
niska,  Midway  Girls  Drum  Corp  of 
Erie  County;  Siefania  Przewozna, 
Women's  Auxiliaiy  Polish  Army 
Veterans;  Rozalia  Biedrou.  Polish 
Women's  Alliance  of  America; 
Zofia  Schoen.  Buflopole  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs;  Katarzyna 
L.  Wozniak,  Polish  National  Al- 
liance Commune  Nine;  Maria  Mar- 
linska.  Polish  Union  of  America; 
Agnleszka  Jarnczak,  Polish  Ameri- 
can Women's  Democratic  Club  of 
Erie  County. 


\:mo 


mon  carrier.  It  does  mean,  however,  that 
the  waste  of  rubber  caused  by  several  trucks 
peddling  different  brands  of  beverage  will  soon 
be  at  an  end.  With  gasoline  rationing  and 
rubber  saving  the  war  may  eventually  bring 
a  high  mortality  to  many  of  the  roadhouses 
which  now  dot  the  countryside. 


Article  on  the  Ncv  Deal   From  Maenzuie 
Schola.stic 


No  Tears  lor  This 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF    SOtn-H    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  FFPRE.^ENT.'MTVES 

Thi^'^dc,    Audu.:^:  b,  1942 

Mr.  BRYSON.  M:  Speaker,  Mrs 
Charle.^  S  Payi>  2013  North  Adams 
Street,  Arlington  \\i  r.as  sent  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Walton  Reporter  pub- 
lished at  Walton.  N  Y  ^hich  under 
unanimou.'^  consent.  I  insert  in  the 
Record. 

Few  tears  v....  b.  .^;ud  over  the  announce- 
raent  of  the  OtScp  (f  Pnre  Administration 
that  after  July  28  !>er  aru:  sr  .'t  c;;  mk  trucks 
will  be  eligible  for  neither  r-w  :.  -   :•  rapped 

tire-.  Other  means  cf  t: ;.:.-]  o:;ii ,,..  :;  will 
have  -o  be  f  -  a.r;  ;:  those  who  like  a  cooling 
drauglii  iiif  •(,  be  -applied  in  the  month?  to 
come 

For  the  past  few  months  farmers  and  others 
who  have  had   to  wait  2   or  3  weeks  before 

ef'-*;i:g  i'ermi.s?ion  to  purchase  a  -Tp  to  haul 
t:u':r  n,ilk  to  the  creamery  l.i-Ae  ixinderen 
when  they  saw  three  or  four  hvt':  in:ck> 
:i:.c1  a  >rft  dnnk  tnick  cr  two  pass  their 
!-.r:-fs  Tl'.py  w.a.cered  ;f  perhaps  beer  and 
•■■''■'  ^i;""'' "^  vara-.e-  .  f  c,  .^^  are  as  important 
a-  r:i:;k  ;-:.'j  eg,;-;  'r:.ry  had  an  idea  that 
krcy:A:^.  u  "c:.^u^::•.  fli  -.v  ;  ;  nuik  to  the  cream- 
t  rv  wa  vrr'Tf  .m;x)rta:.i  t!:un  a  constant  fl"w 
of  beer  to  the  roadhouses.  At  last  the  Cv„  \ - 
ernment  is  taking  the  sam-^  va  w. 

This  does  not  mea:.  ;.  •  ;  -  re  will  be  no 
more  beer.    It  stiU  may  be  shipped  by  com- 


.     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON,  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

Of      L  l.MI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  6,  1942 

Mr.    THOMAS   of   Utah.    Mr.    Presi- 
I  dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "The  New  Deal  "  which 
appears  in  the  May  25-30,  1942,  issue  of 
the  magazine  Scholastic,  the  American 
high-school     weekly.     The     article     is 
written  by  Henry  Steele  Commanger,  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Columbia  University 
and  is  the  thirty-first  article  in  a  series 
called  Our  American  Heritage,     To  those 
of  us  in  public  life  and  to  the  public  gen- 
erally it  is  of  interest  to  see  how  an  im- 
partial historian  .summarizes  the  activ- 
ities   of    this    Government    since    1933 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  future 
historians  will   write  of  this  period   in 
much  the  same  way,  with  the  same  sym- 
I   pathetic   a;  ;  :   ach,  and  with  the  same 
lonp-rangt    appreciation  that  Professor 
Commager  has  done. 

I       Professor  Commager  has  very  definitely 
I  pointed  out  that  the  great  social  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  New  Deal  had  been 
partially  insp::.  d  1  v  ;:.(   previous  Roose- 
velt and  Wi!.':   r;  acnarii^irations  but  was 
interruptec:  tv  :,•  -    reactionary  adminis- 
trations c!  P:-;c:-  r;-.  Ha!ri;r;e.  Coolidge 
and  Hoover.  t:.;,t  v  ■,    'n,   n- triment  of 
the  American  pt cpj.       if  u- ', ,  r,  the  full 
reafzati^n    of    :hi  ,.^    s:,,..*,    progressive. 
S0(,.ii   :'K>.at:\'e  p.ar.'-  ha:-  b-en  acrom- 
P;;>ncd  under  the  adni;::;Mrat:'in  f,i  ?:■,*-.. 
idrn:  F:i,nKi:n  D   R,,.,-,-,,]-       i  ;;,    acLdi 
f  na-,  unerr  \y/j-  jau'  (,•!  ::u.   >   a,-,  ..-  a  Ne\v 
Deal   achi-V':'mcni    ■■■nd   w.i:    b-   h'-a.ca  a 
ihrnuph  manv  g-nfrati..n<- 

Ther-  being  nr  dbw-f-ticn,  :!:r  a: 
Was  (>:-d>-r"d  to  be  pr;]:tcd  m  Ih*:  Re 
as  lu.ij.ws, 

T'HF   Nfw   Dra:. 
By  }i.:.:v  S't-c-:  O n ;r. .^ u. g e r    |:,rofessor  of  hls- 
I'-ry    c.  ;;.n.;j...  l,':.o,  trsity) 

The  proa  .^.  a  cr.-.>-  .  !  :i»29-33  called  for 
drastic  action,  and  the  n.a:,  who  assumed  the 
Presidency  In  March  1933  01a  not  hesitJite  to 
T.'ke  hc::c::i 

la  h  series  cf  s-^f-fp-.i;  pr'-:popp.ls.  President 
F'';'^*'''f-'>  f'-ea.;  Pr^-  v.:.".  ::,,.  problem  of 
•''■•'"'■  ^h''''  ^-'h  iht  la-k'ci  ;-i'-|„).('m  cf  recov- 
'■'.'  ^'"'-  fa'.a:,y  w,:i:  ■;.(••  p, (..-i^a-ir.  of  perma- 
nent relurrn  'rh<  ^.  ,..',  the  three  essential 
P'^°^i^*^  (f  t;  •  i{  —  .  Man  program,  and 
a.,     f  th.;!!  Uf:.  ,  :  '..'.rough  to  success. 

The  dtia.!^  !  i.v  n- xi  Deal  are  sufficiently 
fam.iliar  tha"  v.r  :  c  d  >.:•  •  recount  them  here. 
Ehaborate  programs  of  work  relief  gave  tem- 
p  rary  support  to  the  unemployed,  while 
more  permanent  arrangements  such  as  th« 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  National  Re- 
covery Administration  were  being  formulated. 
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The  farm  prch.frr.  -  i~  *..':r.p.'.--,r:iv  ^-;lved 
by  the  establishn.f  :•  t  :.:::.  .:.:^;  -i  ::•:  I  over 
farm  surpluses  a r.d  :r  '  i"  i;  ::=;  ::  .-i.Ts.dies 
to  farmers  who  h  iJ  .;i  «:  lacj-  :f:  ;nder  dis- 
crlminaucns  In  t;.i  lcui.  r  .      ■.- 

National      Recovery      Acin    :    - 
tempted   to  revive  tia:;g.;.^   ;:.cu>^ 
prelect  laborers  against  rwealshop 

Tennessee  Valley  Autlicrity  in 
far-flung  program  of  water 
ment.     New   securities   legislatior 
stock  maricet  practices.    National 
geld  prevented  a  dangerous  defla 

Soon  other  measures  were     ' 
O  ;vemmcnt  aid  to  banks.  C- 
^"^port   to  debtors   likely   to  lobe 
Government  cooperauon  In  slurc 
the  establlsbment   of  a  socIrI- 
gram  to  guard  against  unemploy 
»ge.  far-reaching  schemes  cf  cons 
rehabilitation  of  natural  res«iurce 
tional  legislation  fixing  rv(\;nvj-n 
minimum  w««e«  *     '       •;   -v     . 

The  libi'rH:;sra  uiiiti  ;.  .i.^  ' 
•nd  the  •  i  x  ension  of  natlc 
over  the  re  uuui:y  .  '.  *^e  N.^tioa  »  •!  .  ^i  .i'.'.rm 
•nd  d!strf<s  in  • '  e  :-..:r.ds  of  r 
]■  w, ,  ,-.  :-:,r>-,  :;  '  .  -;^-('iK  .^f  •  •-.  '"R  ■:-•;.'•.  -It 
r>v-',u!-i;'  .•»:.J  t:-if>r''  *■■■(<  'v,,!'  ■  » ::  i  i  re- 
dicted  the  end  cf  constitut:  :  ->:  i  vs  ;.tnent 
In  the  U:^!'-  'I  S*!^"'  - 
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■  '.V    -  V-:-,   :.ttle  here  that  1-; 
p  >  r(i    :.i    i.rev:cus   yt:ir= 
N    -    D  .il  did  was  to  spce<i   '..; 
o*  r«.;   .aa  long  under  way. 

Thus  the  conservation  pr.  :: 
to  Theodore  Kocsevcit;  the  cx:en4.3n  of  Fed 
ertil  control  over  agriculture  to 
admlnlstratton:  the  labor  le^i^^'i 
Theodore  Roosevelt  ar.d  the  Wrj..~i. 
trations.  The  water-pcwer  procrs  m  had  been 
advocated  lor  over  a  decade.  '*-«-  ='C'.'\1 -secu- 
rity program  had  been  tr.ia  -.  y.  .:.  many 
States  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  fact  is.  of  course,  thnt  khe  normal 
ccurse  of  reform  leg'.slaticn  '  '  ' -^en  inter- 
rupted by  tb-'  T-«=ar'ion  of  ^i.c  1'  ■  'ir-'-Cocl- 
Idiie-Hoover  ":  ■  I  ^.e  Nati'in  he  :  *  :i  =>ke  up 
for  lost  tin-.t  .1  '  -^at  proc •>.=.-  .:  ■•..•.King  up 
took  many  :  :  "  by  surpr:  e  „  c  mie  to 
seem  :■  •--;   -li  and  tven  revoUitioiiary 

li  Ae  .„..jc.  how.ver.  to  the  g(  vernmental 
experiments  abroe.d — in  England.  Germany. 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  Au^  ralia;  cr  if 
we  look  to  the  experiments  unilertaken  in 
many  of  our  more  progre'^sr  -^ 
Wisconsin.  Kansas,  and  C  - 
readily  see  that  the  New  De  >.l  ir  >  ;  :u?ht 
the  national  gcvrrr.me'-.t  ::i  :.:  i  -v  .;  eov- 
ernments  elsewhere 

It  is  nearly  a  decade  nov  «;:k  t.^  r.V'v 
Deal  wa.s  inaugurated.  What  .-  ;<■  h  lorr  ul 
verdict  th  t  must  be  rrcnounced  du  ii.'  The 
popul.'ir  v«  rdlct  Is.  of  coursp  a'r  idy  in:  It 
has  been  endorsed  by  sub?  i  .:.  ;  majorities 
at  erery  Presidential  and  c  .i.i:r-'-sicnal  elec 
tion  since    t  was  first  e?>tablt.she( 

Ttie  historical  verdict  tO(>  r. 
approval.     It  can  be  seen,  r   ^ 
hes*  far-reaching  reform?  rn"  : 
have  sunk  drwn  into  '.nerr    .    : .   ! 
mleht  have  turned  to  the  a!»  rr.v  iv 


lution.     In   this   lieh* 
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It  can  ^>-  ^f'  v.,  ii-^.  tha:  :;■: 
rff  r:T^  i;.i-.-»  I...:  .:.  .t:i-.-  w.^v  ii. 
C  .r  cv-i.;-i.iu'.ic:.d.   s\3:em  i-r  uu; 
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thht  gc  en  ment  of  lav  ;-  stronger  today 
than  ever  Irefore.  and  that  democracy  Is  more 
vital  and  more  real  today  than  at  any  time 
fcr  a  centiuy. 

It  can  be  seen,  finally,  that  these  New  Deal 
reforms  made  possible  that  economic  re- 
habilitation and  that  social  and  spiritual 
revival  so  necessary  If  the  country  was  to 
face  successfully  the  crisis  of  another  world 
war.  Under  the  driving  leadership  of  Roose- 
velt the  Nation  had  set  its  house  In  order — 
and  Just  In  the  nick  of  time.  When  the  crisis 
came — first  in  1939  and  finally  in  December 
1941 — the  Nation  was  unified,  prosperous, 
strong,  and  self-confldent.  That  was  a  very 
great  achievement. 
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Spoaker,  on  De- 

f  ■ '.  :  '.  :^ii,  I;.,  president  approved 
?  L  iw  388,  Seventy-seventh  Con- 

gre.ss,  authorizins  and  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  national  cemetery  in  the  vicinity  of 
Portland.  Oreg.  This  law  was  pursuant 
to  bills  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  by  the  senior  Senator  of  Oregon 
(Senator  McNary]  and  myself.  Follow- 
ing enactment  of  this  law  I  introduced 
H.  R.  6570  which  provides  for  the  appro- 
priation to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  this 
law. 

The  situation  with  reference  to  burial 
facilities  for  deceased  veterans  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  has  now  reached  a 
critical  stage  and  an  emergency  exists, 
requiring  the  immediate  construction  of 
the  cemetery  in  accordance  with  this  law. 
Existing  facilities  are  wholly  inadequate 
to  care  for  the  burial  of  deceased  vet- 
erans in  this  area.  The  nearest  Federal 
cemetery  at  the  present  time  to  the  pro- 
posed site  of  this  cemetery  is  Custer 
Bauiefield,  Mont.,  which  is  7C0  miles 
distant.  The  next  nearest  veterans' 
cemetery  is  the  one  at  San  Bruno,  Calif., 
which  is  755  miles  away. 

There  are  apprc.ximately  155.000  vet- 
erans of  former  wars  living  in  the  terri- 
tory to  be  served  by  this  cemetery.  With 
fu:  callina:  to  service  in  the  present  war 
of  the  large  numbers  of  servicemen  from 
the  Northwest  the  need  for  additional 
burial  facilities  will  be  increased  as  time 
c--.^  'n.  A  r.  :mber  of  ca.sualties  have 
ace.  As  I  have  pointed 
>  orcasions.  the  obliga- 
;ur  Federal  Government 
■  o'lrinl  for  our  veterans 
;:-'-.D-  '.::•:  as  providing 
'  ''  ;r.:u  iife. 

m  have  been  urg- 
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ing  adopted  resolutions  calling  attention 
to  the  great  emergency  existing  now  due 
to  the  lack  of  burial  facilities  for  de- 
ceased veterans  in  this  area  and  urging 
the  immediate  construction  of  the  ceme- 
tery pursuant  to  Public  Law  383. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include 
these  resolutions  for  information  of  the 
Congress  and  the  ofiQcials  of  the  War  De- 
partment having  in  charge  the  construc- 
tion of  veterans'  cemeteries.  The  reso- 
lutions follow: 

Whereas  on  December  29.  1941.  Public  Law 
388.  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  was  duly  en- 
acted by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America  In 
Congress  assembled,  whereby  the  Secretary 
of  War  was  authorized  and  directed  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  law  governing  national  ceme- 
teries, a  national  cemetery  In  the  vicinity  of 
Portlnnd.  Oreg.,  and  was  authorized  to  ac- 
quire by  donation,  purchase,  condemnation, 
or  otherwise  such  suitable  lands  as.  in  his 
Judgment,  were  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  svich  cemetery;  and 

Whereas  by  the  terms  of  said  act  there 
was  authorised  to  be  appropriated  cut  of  any 
moxiey  In  the  Treasury  not  otharwlse  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  said  act;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  cf  America  House  Reso- 
lution 6570.  providiiig  for  an  appropriation, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasmy  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  sum  of  $200,000,  to 
establish  a  national  cemetery  in  the  vicinity 
cf  Portland.  Greg.,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  388,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress:  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  approximately  155- 
OCO  veterans  of  former  wars  of  the  United 
States  residing  in  the  States  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  Idaho,  and  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
practically  no  facilities  for  burials  of  quali- 
fied veterans  In  a  nationally  maintained 
cemetery;   and 

Whereas  because  of  their  comparatively 
exposed  position  Oregon,  Washington,  nnd 
Alaska  have  many  camps,  posts,  and  areas, 
and  many  troops  on  active  duty  are  located 
within  said  area  and,  In  the  opinion  of  th;s 
convention,  it  is  a  part  of  the  war  effort  to 
provide  burial  facilities  for  war  casualties, 
Just  as  It  Is  a  part  of  the  war  efTort  to  pro- 
vide food,  e<iuipment,  care,  and  hospitali- 
zation for  the  men  In  our  armed  forces  and 
whereas  at  present  It  is  ever  700  miles  to  the 
nearest  national  cemetery  at  Custer  Battle- 
field, Mont.,  and  755  miles  to  Golden  Gate 
National  Cemetery  at  San  Bruno,  Calif  ,  the 
second  nearest  national  cemetery;   and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Oregon  Is  the  owner 
of  a  site  of  20  acres  which  has  been  recently 
Inspected  and  found  suitable  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Quartermaster  De- 
partment In  charge  cf  cemeteiles.  and  ths 
State  of  Oregon  has  consented  to  donate 
said  site  which  it  owns  and  has  been  set 
aside,  and  at  this  time  there  is  available 
adjacent  and  abutting  said  20  acres  a  tract  of 
190  acres  now  available  for  purchase  at  the 
fair  and  rea.5onable  price  of  $35,000  and  the 
purchase  of  said  tract  at  this  time  wou  d 
insure  Its  future  availability  and  meet  the 
requirements  of  Public  Law  388,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion.  D  - 
partment  of  Oregon,  in  convention  assem- 
bled, does  hereby  petition  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  forthwith  approve  and 
pass  H.  R.  6570.  providing  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  establish  said  cemetery  and  to  make 
funds  in  the  sum  of  at  least  $50,000  promptly 
available  fcr  carrying  into  eflect  the  terms 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  WINDER  R.HARRIS 

OF  VIRCIXIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^ES 

Thursday.  August  6,  1942 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Vii  ginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  here- 
with present  three  communications,  in 
the  nature  of  petitions,  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  a  large  number  of  citizens  of 
Princess  Anne  County,  Va.  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
these  petitioners.  The  communications 
are  as  follows: 

Representative  Winder  R.  Harris, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Harris:  We  are  writing  you  not 
personally  but  officially  as  our  Representa- 
tive. At  a  union  service  held  at  Charity 
Methodist  Church.  Princess  Anne  County, 
Va.,  Sunday,  July  26.  1942,  the  congregation 
assembled,  requested  the  pastors  of  the 
churches  represented  to  write  to  you,  stat- 
ing that  those  present  desire  you  to  present 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  action 


THE  (■(  iXGKI- 


and  provisions  of  Public  Law  388,  Seventy, 
seventh  Congress;   and  it  is  further 

Resolved,  adjudged,  and  declared.  That  ex- 
isting conditions  are  such  that  such  appro- 
priation is  necessary  for  the  immediate  pres- 
eri-ation  of  the  public  peace,  health  and 
safety,  and  an  emergency  is  declared  to  exist 
requiring  prompt  congressional  action-  and 
be  it  further 

Re.'folved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
mailed  to  all  of  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  this  area,  and  that  they  be  urged 
to  exert  their  best  efforts  to  sectire  adequate 
appropriation  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  carry  cut  Public  L;r.v  388.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress. 

Whereas  an  act  has  been  passed  by  Na- 
tional Congress  to  authorize  the  purchase  of 
additional  lands  for  National  Cemetery  lo- 
cality  already  described;   and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  asked  that  the  matter  be  laid  on  the 
table  as  a  nonemergency:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  congressional  Repre- 
sentatives be  instructed  to  go  before  the 
President  and  pray  him  to  remove  his  objec- 
tions on  the  ground  that  an  emergencv  does 
exL«t,  and  further  that  any  data  which  our 
congressional  Representatives  may  requiie  in 
orde-  to  establish  the  emergency  In  the  eyes 
of  the  President  be  furnished  them  Immedi- 
ately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues, 
and  particularly  those  who  are  interested 
In  the  welfare  of  oiu-  veterans  and  in 
keeping  the  morale  of  our  fighting  forces 
to  full  efficiency,  that  immediate  consid- 
eration be  given  to  this  great  need  and 
emergency  for  construction  of  the  ceme- 
tery, and  that  you  all  join  with  Tn*^  in  se- 
curing favorable  action  upon  H  li  6570, 
which  provides  the  necessary  funds  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  cemetery 
pur.<;uant  to  Public  Law  288,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress. 


Of  the  congregation  In  favor  of  the  prompt 
passage  of  Senate  bill  No.  860.  or  of  protec- 
tive legislation  for  our  armed  forces  from 
the  liquor  and  vice  traffic  similar  to  that 
which  was  enacted  in  1917. 

You  are  also  requested  to  present  this  ac- 
tion to  the  House  that  it  may  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  CoNGRTssioNAL  Record. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H.  F.  JusTis. 
Pastor,  South  Prijicess  Anne  Charge. 
O  S.  Good. 
Pastor,  Princess  Anne  Charge. 


Back  Bat.  Va..  July  28.  1942 
Representative  Winder  R.  Harris, 
House  of  RcTxresentatives, 

Woiiiington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Harsis:  At  a  union  service  held 
at  Charity  Methodist  Church.  Princess  Anne 
County.  Va..  Sunday.  July  26.  a  congregation 
of  approximately  300  people  voted  to  ask  you 
as  our  Representative  to  use  your  influence 
and  vote  for  the  prompt  passage  of  Senate 
bill  No.  860  or  Similar  legislation  as  that 
passed  in  1917-18  that  will  protect  our  young 
men  in  the  armed  forces  from  liquor  and  vice. 

We  trust  that  somethmg  will  be  done  in 
the  very  near  future  to  protect  our  young 
men.  and  to  correct  conditions  as  they  exist 
today. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Cain.  Back  Bay.  Va.;  C  E.  Dud- 
ley. Back  Bay,  Va.;  O.  R.  MitcheU. 
Back  Bay.  Va.;  J.  J.  Atwood,  Prm- 
ces5  Anne.  Va.;  D.  L.  Whitehurst, 
Princess  Anne,  Va.;   J.  H.  Mosley 
Back  Bay.  Va;  H.  R.  Hartley.  Prin- 
cess Anne.  Va.;  W.  J.  Whitehurst, 
Princess  Anne.  Va  ;  W.  B.  Munden. 
Back  Bay.  Va.;  R.  W  Lane,  Princess 
Anne,  Va.;  Mrs.  R.  W.  James.  Prin- 
cess Anne.   Va.;    Mae   Whitehurst, 
Princess  Anne,   Va  ;   Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C   L.  Muudcn,  Back  Bay.  Va.:  Guy 
W.   Capps,   Back   Bay,   Va.;    W.   H. 
Wilkerson,    Back    Bay,    Va.;    P.    v! 
Campbell,    Back    Bay,    Va.;'   H.    a' 
Harrison.    Back    Bay,    Va.;    J.    A. 
Brock.  Back  Bay.  Va.;  W.  R.  Henley, 
Princess   Anne,   Va.;    R.   £.   Brock! 
Back  Bay.  Va.;  C.  L.  Munden.  Back 
Bay,  Va.;  Lonnie  Whitehurst.  Back 
Bay.    Va.;    R.    W.    Lane,    Princess 
Anne.  Va.;  Go'.die  Smith,  Back  Bay, 
Va.;  Lillian  Branch,  Back  Bay.  Va.; 
Mamie  Dudley.  Back  Bay.  Va.;  Miss 
Mary  James,  Back  Bay,  Va.;   Mrs. 
Rosa  Hartley,  Princess  Anne.  Va.; 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Etheridge.  Back  Bav,  Va.; 
Mrs.  Lillian  Craft,  Back  Bay,  Va.; 
Mrs.  R    E    Brock.   Back  Bay,  Va.; 
Mrs.   Mae   Whitehurst,   Back  Bay, 
Va.;  Mrs.  Nellie  Whitehurst.  Back 
Bay,  Va.;  Mrs.  Hazel  D.  Capps,  Back 
Bay,  Va.;  Mrs,  J,  J,  Atwcod.  Prin- 
cess Anne.  Va,;  Mrs.  Malvine  Bur- 
roughs.  Princess   Anne,    Va  ;    Mrs. 
R.  W.  James,  Princess  Anr.e.  Va,; 
Mrs,    Annie    Whitehtirst,    Princess 
Anne.  Va. 
B.vcK  Bay.  Va,  Princess  Anne  County, 

July  31.  1342. 
Representative  Winder  R.  Harris, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Harris:  We.  the  undersigned  citi- 
zens of  Princess  Anne  County,  Va  .  do  earn- 
estly request  you.  our  Representative,  to  use 
your  influence  and  vote  for  the  prompt  pas- 
sage of  Senate  bill  No.  860  or  similar  legisla- 
tion as  that  passed  in  1917-18  that  will  pro- 
tect our  young  men  In  the  armed  forces  from 
liquor  and  vice. 

Signed:  R.  N.  James,  Princess  Anne, 
Va.;  C.  C.  Flanagan,  Prince:s  Anne, 
Va,:  L.  V.  Pallett,  Back  Bay,  Va.; 
E,  A,  Whitehurst.  Back  Bay.  Va.; 
Mrs,     Lenora     Malbone,     Princess 
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AWiS.  Va.;  Mrs  O  R  Mitchell.  Back 
Bay.  Va  ;  Mrs.  W.  G  Eaton.  Princess 
Anne.  Va.;  Mrs.  H.  A.  HarrLson. 
Back  Bay.  Va  :  Mrs.  M  A  Coafa, 
Back  Bay.  Va  ;  Mrs  Settle  O.  Lane, 
Princess  Anne.  Va  :  Mrs.  B  A. 
Gamer.  Back  Bay.  Va.;  Mrs. 
Emma  Moseley.  Back  Bay.  Va.; 
Mrs.  M,  Z,  Van.  Back  Bay,  Va ; 
Mrs.  W.  H  Wilkerson.  Back  Bay. 
Va.:  Mrs.  Virgie  L.  Eaton.  Princess 
Anne.  Va.;  Mrs.  A.  E  Williams. 
Back  Bay.  Va  ;  Mrs.  E  R  Brumb- 
ley.  Back  Bay.  Va  ;  Mrs  C.  C. 
Flanagan,  Princess  Anne,  Va. 
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-'■ '  ■  -■*'-'  *■  -  ^ ■ '  i  •  M '  S ;  K .-.  k I  ■  r  on  leave 
heiLioiorc  granted.  I  inciUde  in  an  .  ^ 
tension  of  my  remarks  the  follow:rs:  j  - 
formation,  showing  the  effect  of  t !  :  ;m  ; 
Agriculture  appropriation  i:  F  s  \ 
food  production  in  Oregon,  on  itQut>t 
this  information  was  furnished  to  me  by 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration: 

The  1943  Agriculture  Appropriation  Acfs 
provisions  for  loans  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  will  mean  that  about  1000 
additional  borrowers  can  be  reached  In  Ore- 
gon in  the  food-for-freedom  program  durlne 
the  coming  year. 

Under  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
production  plans,  based  on  our  past  experi- 
ence, these  1,000  borrowers  wiU  increase  pro- 
duction during  the  year  by  about  180  000 
pounds  butterfat.  200.000  dozen  eggs  400  000 
pounds  poik. 

On  the  basis  of  the  appropriation  originally 
pa.ssed  by  the  House.  It  would  have  been 
possible  to  reach  only  400  new  borrowers 
Using  the  same  production  estimates,  these 
400  borrowers  would  have  been  able  to  in- 
crease production  during  the  year  by  about 
72000  pounds  butterfat,  80.000  dozen  eees 
160.000  pounds  po.'-k.  ' 

On  the  basis  of  the  appropriation  origi- 
nally passed  by  the  Senate,  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  reach  1  640  additional  borrowers 
Under  Farm  Security  Administration  produc- 
tion plans,  based  cn  past  experience,  these 
new  borrowers  would  have  been  able  to  In- 
crease production  during  the  year  by  about 
271. 2C0  pounds  butterfat,  328,000  dozen  ecgs 
656,000  pound.s  pork. 

Farm  Security  program  in  Oregon  and  Third 
District  of  Oregon 

Total  number  of  farms  (U.  8.  Census 

1940) 61.829 

Number   of    families.    Including   op- 
erators anci  laborers,  aided  by  one  or 
more   types   of   Farm    Security   Ad- 
ministraixn    rehabilitation    assist- 
ance through  June  30.   1941 8,000 

Known  farm  fam.ilies  eligible  for  but 
not  receiving  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance, reported  by  Farm  Security 
Adm.lnistraticn  county  offices  Jan. 
1.  1942 s  ^  - 
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Rural   rehabililaticn   loani.  Statdof  Oregon    \ 

(mmulative  a.^  of  May  31.  1942) 
Total    number   oX   rehabilitation 

borrowers. 
Total  amount  rehabilitation  loans 

to  individuals 
Cumulative   matured   principal.. 

Cuiiectlons  en  principal 

Percent  of  collectiortf  to  maturl 

ties percent-. 

Interest   payments 

Number   of  paid-up   borrowers. 

Third  District  of  Oregon, 
ftbc.e  table  are  loans   to   175 
borrowers,    totaling    $110,130    In 
District  of  Oregon. 

Prrori'^.s  iv  net  income  ard  net 

aci:t€  standard  borrowers  tn 

Acfrninistraticn  program  more 

crop  year,   as   of   Dec.   31.    10 

Oregon 

Average  net  worth   1941 1 $3,595 

Averege  net  worth  vear  before 

ance 1. $2  473 

Increx-^e $1.  122 

Percent  increase 45 

Avfraf?  net  family  Income  1941. $1,501 

Average  net  family  income  year  before 

acceptance t942 

Increase -    $5:9 

Percent  increase 1 59 

Prcgresi  in  p-oducf.on  for  hcmA  use  ariong 
active  standard  borrowers  in  Firm  Security 
Admtnist ration  pr-jgram  more  than  1  full 
cop  year,  as  of  Dec.  31,  19fl.  State  of 
Oregon 

Pr'.ductlon  for  home  use  in   194  L 

Production  lor  home  use  beiore 
ance 

Increase 

Percent    increase 

In    1941  these  f.imnirs  cannec 

of  41  percent  more  fruits  and  vi 

the  year  beiore  accepta:ice 
They  produced  86  percent  more 

try.  hsh.  and  gume   for  home 

year  before  acceptance. 

They  Incre.Tsed  tl^eir  prcductlc^ 

home  use  to  31  percent  mere  t 

before  acceptance 

Tenar.t-purchise  Icar-s,  State  o 
of  May  31.  1942) 

Number  of  loans  approved 

Amoiait  of  tenant -ptirchase  loajis 

Maturities 

Total  collections 

(Counties  eligible:   CLick;iQi . 
chutes.   Jackson.   Lane.   Linco; 
heur,  Marion,  Wallowa  ) 

As  of  May  31.  1942.  there   *    : 
purchase    apple: tiou*    on    ^    : 
The  number  of  loans  for  the 
year    is   21.     Therefore   there 
applicailons  for  each  loan  m-^ 

Tli.rd  district  of  Oregon:  Th  t' 
imt-purcha*e   pr>.gTam  in    the 
(Multnomah  County). 

^arm-debt  adjustment.  State  o 
of  May  31.  1942) 

Number  of  cases  adjusted 

Indebtedness     prior     to     adj\i: 

ment.- 

Voluntary   reductions 

In   percent 

Back  taxes  paid  as  result  of  : 

justment. 

Migratory  labor  ca^ps  (as  c' 

ST  ^  '^:  ^  r'  I  s' ;  f     \' 

Standard  stationary  campe 

Family  rtwfMl'.n^  nn^t.^       ..    _  _ 
Indivic-'.A.  :AiAc:'y  .i-  a:.-:  i-.^e 

Mobile  c.>.:'.p-    .      J rf 

Familv  awe. ..;:g  units 1.428 

I:  c:.^  w  capacity  at  any  one  •  n.-..  6   140 
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Total  family  dwelling  units 1.  695 

Total  individual  capacity 7.288 

Note— Each    mobile    camp   tisually   serves 
3  sites  during  the  season. 

THIRD  DISTRICT  OF  OREGON 

Mobile  camps 2 

P'amily  dwelling  units 420 

Individual  capacity  at  any  one  time —  1.  846 
Locations:   Gresham.  Multnomah  County: 
Odell.  Multnomah  County. 

Aid  to  community  and  cooperative  groups, 
State  of  Oregon  (cumulative  to  May  31, 
1942) 

Community    service    loans    (machinery, 
impiementfi.  sires  for  Joint  use) 475 

Loans  to  cooperative  associations 4 

Resettlrments  projects,  State  of  Oregon: 
Yamhill  farms  project:  McMlnnville.  sc.it- 
tered  farms:  started  1936  by  Resettlement 
Administration;  completed  1938;  104  family 
units.  6  404  acres. 

V/ater  conservation  and  facilities.  State  of 
Oregon  (for  fiscal  year  1942  to  May  31. 
1942) 

Rehabilitation     funds:      146     agree- 
ments  $70,347 

Water    conservation    and    facilities 

funds:  2  agreements 1.170 

Rehabilitaticn  funds  available  for  low- 
income  farmers  only;  water  conservation  and 
facilities  funds  available  for  any  farmers. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942: 
$83  380  rural  rehabilitaticn  funds  encum- 
bered for  water  conservation  and  facilities 
loans;  $1,170  water  conservation  and  facili- 
ties  funds   enctimbered. 
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y,-  KOPPLEMA^  S  M-.  Speaker, 
Wd'ti  I  vva5  home  ia>:  v^t-tk.  I  gave  a  radio 
talk  touching  upon  some  of  the  questions 
that  are  recsived  in  the  mail  ty  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

Under  unanim.ous  consent,  I  insert  my 
remarks  in  the  Record: 

My  talk  this  aftemocn  will  deal  with  some 
cf  the  questions  raL=?d  in  my  mail. 

Mr  M.  T.  A  .  of  Hartford,  who  writes  often, 
has  been  telling  me  that  many  people  are 
irritated  because  it  takes  so  long  to  settle 
domestic  questions.  Others  tell  me  they  are 
confused  because  of  the  many  angles  to  war 
problems. 

You  are  not  alone.  Many  of  us  right  on 
the  scene  cf  action  often  feel  the  same  irrita- 
tion. Vfe  ask  the  same  questions  you  ask. 
After  all.  Washington,  too.  is  a  battle  front 
■vherc  most  of  the  bchind-the-front-lines  ac- 
■.vity  is  started  and  directed.  How  then,  at 
a  time  when  so  much  happens  so  fast,  dare 
we  take  weeks  to  settle  problems  which  are 
directly  related  to  a  blitz  war?  The  answer 
usually  given  is  that  there  are  many  inter- 
est* involved,  and  our  democracy  requires 
that  each  one  should  have  hie  say.  But  that 
answer  doesn't  satisfy  me  and  I'm  sure  it 
u  ♦  >[.  :  s.itisfy  many  of  you. 

r  If  rane  t^  :  ^e  streamlined  rur  demo- 
cra»:r  prcce.s.-.-  '■'•--  are  taking  th's  war  too 
le..■^.lrc  y      I  know  there  have  been  gratifying 
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results  on  the  production  fronts.  That's  be- 
cause, by  and  large,  management  and  labor 
have  put  aside  their  disagreements  for  the 
duration,  which  is  proof  that  problems  can 
be  quickly  settled  in  the  interest  of  victory. 
I  would  go  a  step  further.  We  can  take  a 
lesson  from  our  enemies.  No  network  cf 
debates  and  the  pulling  of  one  interest 
against  ano'h?r  entangles  thsm.  We  too 
must  And  short  cuts.  We  are  fighting  for 
existence.  We  have  2  years  to  make  up. 
The  war  tide  won't  turn  cur  way  until  we 
have  made  up  those  2  years.  We  can't  afford 
to  take  time  debating  details. 

For  ex?>mple :  The  war  tcx  bill  was  hung  up 
for  months  in  the  Hcu?e  committee.  The 
war  blazed  on  its  way  while  we  quibbled  over 
how.  where,  when,  and  why  we  shr.u'.d  tax. 
Now.  8  months  after  Pearl  Harbor,  we  still 
are  operating  on  a  peacetime  tax  schedule. 

Take  rubber  as  p.nother  example  of  exas- 
perating delay.  With  the  fall  of  Malay  and 
Java,  we  lost  our  source  of  rubber.  We  knew 
we  must  Immediately  find  a  substitute — 
that  we  couldn't  fight  without  rubber.  At 
long  last,  months  overdue,  we've  gotten 
started,  delayed  because  the  special  rubber 
interests  were  bickering  over  when  and  what 
and  how.  It  was  the  delay  in  solving  our- 
rubber  problem  that  caused  (Congress  to  take 
matters  into  its  own  hands  and  pass  special 
legislation.  That  problem  should  have  been 
settled  months  ago  by  the  rub'oer  experts 
specially  called  to  Washington.  Legislation 
should   not   have   been   necessary. 

Inflation  Is  another  problem  that  Is  mark- 
ing too  much  time.  As  soon  as  the  price- 
control  bill  was  introduced  a  year  ago.  the 
tug  of  war  started  between  the  interests  in- 
volved. Farmers,  labor,  manufacturers,  re- 
tailers, the  business-2S-usual  people,  all 
wanted  price  control — with  themselves  ex- 
cluded. The  bill  dragged  on  while  the  cloud 
of  inflation  grew  black.  Cur  men  were  dying 
on  the  battlefield,  in  the  air,  and  at  sea,  be- 
fore our  warring  domestic  interests  were  suf- 
ficiently reconciled  to  permit  the  passage  cf 
the  price-control  law. 

America  had  never  before  attempted  any- 
thing as  revolutionary  as  inflation  control. 
Of  course  it  wns  harsh.  We  tried  to  gi'e  it 
to  the  public  In  easy  doses.  But  the  day 
for  easy  doses  has  gone  by.  Inflation  is  eco- 
nomic warfare  and  we  can't  treat  it  gently. 
Canada  and  Ei^gland  are  treating  it  as  an 
enemy.    Hitler  and  the  Japs  certainly  are. 

And  now  further  controls  are  needed,  and 
have  been  needed  for  seme  time — and  again 
we  must  bend  an  ear  to  this  group  and  bend 
an  ear  to  that  group  before  anything  can  be 
done.  Where  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  is  in 
constant  jeopardy,  we  should  not  delay  while 
we  wet  nurse  any  special  group.  Ltt  adjust- 
ments be  made  after  the  war  is  won.  This 
is  no  time  to  hold  cut  for  caviar. 

The  President  has  listed  seven  approaches 
to  an  all-encompassing  anti-Inflation  pro- 
gram. It  must  have  the  cooperation  of  peo- 
ple in  all  walks  of  life.  Incomes  and  profits 
must  be  limited  through  taxation,  wages 
must  be  equitably  stabilized,  corporate  and 
personal  taxes  must  be  increased,  farmers 
must  drop  their  Insistence  on  higher  than 
parity  prices.  All  the?€  sacrifices  and  more 
must  be  made  if  we  are  to  step  the  cost  of 
living  from  rising  higher;  If  we  are  to  prevent 
the  condition  of  the  last  war.  We  don't  want 
again  to  experience  the  hardships  and  heart- 
aches we  aU  went  through  after  the  last  war 
when  the  people  lost  their  homes  and  their 
farms  and  their  savings,  and  walked  the 
streets  for  jobs  that  couldn't  be  had. 

Mr.  O.  H.  T.  of  Windsor  asked  why  I  op- 
posed a  sales  tax.  He  felt  it  would  help 
stem  inflation.  This  is  my  answer.  Prac- 
tically every  article,  not  a  necessity,  is  now 
taxed.  Furs.  Jewels,  radios,  electric  appli- 
ances, cosmetics,  liquor,  cigarettes,  long-dis- 
tance telephone  calls  and  ielegrani>    irui.s- 
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portation.  movie  tickets,  all  these  are  subject 
to  a  tax  now. 

The  income-tax  schedule  adopted  by  the 
House  requires  all  single  people  who  earn 
more  than  $9.62  a  week,  and  all  married  peo- 
ple who  earn  $23  08  a  week,  to  pay  an  Income 
tax.  Because  a  sales  tax  is  designed  to  hit 
at  necessities,  it  would  constitute  an  unfair 
burden  on  low-lnccme  people,  who  now  are 
being  called  to  carry  a  substantial  share  The 
same  revenue  can  be  obtained  from  other 
sources  without  causing  undue  suffering 
Moreover  buying  necessities  won't  aggravate 
inflation 

Mr.  W  E  c;  5  Bristol  asked  what  I  thought 
of  the  air-caigo  plan.  I  think  it  furnishes  a 
marvelous  challenge  to  our  ingenuity  and 
imagination.  I  think  it  may  solve  our  trans- 
portation problem. 

Transportation  s  our  greatest  bottleneck 
Practically  speaking,  the  battle  cf  produc- 
tion is  only  part  won.  because  we  cannot 
transport  our  supplies  to  the  fighting  lines  as 
fast  as  we  want  nor  with  safety.  Nor  can  we 
get  all  the  essential  materials  we  need  fcr 
manufacturing  equipment,  because  since 
Pearl  Harbor  we  have  lost  an  average  of  more 
than  2  ships  every  day  ofT  the  Atlantic  coast 
well  over  400  in  all.  The  United  Nations 
are  losing  ships  faster  than  they  are  build- 
ing them. 

Our  enemies  use  air  cargo.     Hitler  has  been 
supplying  his  forces  In  Africa  with  food  ard 
equipment   brought   by   air  from  Crete  and 
Greece.     As  a  matte-  of  fact,  the  only  sur- 
prising   thing    about    air    cargo    is    that    we 
didn't  start   it  a  long  time  ago.     Of  course, 
as  generally  happens  with  new  ideas.  I  sus- 
pect  that   &s   th.s  plan   develops  substance 
special  Interests  out  to  keep  tjieir  own  nests 
warm   will   work    up   oppositicn   to   it.     We 
v.'ill  hear  it  called  fantastic  and  unrealistic- 
we  will  be   told   it  woa't  be  ready  in   time. 
These  were  the  arguments  used  against  the 
Florida  baige  canal,  but  despite  the  organized 
0{. position   stemming  from   special    interests 
afraid    of    competition,    the    Florida    barge 
measure  was  passed  by  Congress  and  approved 
by  the  President,  and  hailed  by  all  who  want 
every  step  taken  to  clear  our  "transportation 
bottlenecks.  In  peacetime  as  well  as  in  war- 
time.   I  predict  that  something  will  be  done 
soon  about  air  cargoes. 

Many  people  have  raised  the  question  of  a 
second  front.  Obviously  to  launch  an  in- 
vasion of  the  European  continent  or  to  open 
up  a  second  front,  we  must  be  assured  that 
we  can  send  a  steady  supply  of  equipment, 
materials,  and  men  to  our  forces  wherever 
they  are  stationed,  and  to  our  Allies  as 
well.  We  cannot  start  a  second  front  if  cur 
men— your  men.  your  sons  and  brothers  and 
sweethearts— are  to  be  cut  off.  A  second 
front  that  will  finish  with  another  Dunkirk, 
another  Crete,  another  Bataan.  would  be  a 
catastrophe. 

To  be  sure  we  will  not  win  merely  by 
waiting  for  the  enemy  to  come  at  us.  If  we 
have  the  men,  the  materials,  and  the  facili- 
ties to  enlarge  our  scope  of  operations,  when- 
ever and  wherever  we  can  take  the  offen- 
sive, that  should  be  done,  in  Eurcpo.  in 
Africa,  in  Asia,  even  in  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
Had  we  theac  facilities,  a  second  front  would 
have  been  started  long  ago. 

Let  us  analyze  the  situation  a  bit  further. 
When  we  established  cur  front  in  Europe  in 
the  first  World  War  we  sent  our  men  and 
supplies  to  France.  Today  the  only  friendiy 
spot  in  western  Etircpe  to  which  we  can  send 
our  troops  is  Great  Britain. 

And  troops  and  supplies  have  been  sent  to 
Great  Britain  In  great  quantities.  They're 
there  for  a  purpose,  a  definite  and  a  real  pur- 
pose. 

Eager  as  I  am  that  the  battle  be  carried  to 
the  enemy  whenever  and  wherever  possible,  I 
can  see  such  moves  only  when  we  are  assured 
that  the  great  production  of  our  arms  fac- 
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tones,  that  food  and  clothing  and  other  sup- 
plies will  be  kept  going  in  a  steady,  continu- 
ous stream   to  reinforce  our  men  and  our 

I  do  not  underestimate  what  the  loss  of 
Russia  would  mean.  If  Russia  falls  the  civil- 
ized  world  will  be  in  greater  danger  than  at 
any  time  since  the  start  of  the  war  But 
also  important  to  Russia's  continuance  is  the 
continuance  of  our  supply  line  and  England's 
^pply  line  to  the  Soviet.  Cur  goods  and 
fighting  equipment  are  reaching  the  Russian 
soldiers  despite  all  efforts  to  destroy  our  con- 
voys. But  we  mtrst  send  them  more  and  yet 
more.  ' 

The  second  question  Is  where  to  send  out 
own  supplies  and  our  men.  Uliere  can  we 
strike  the  greatest  blow  at  Hitler?  Can  we 
overlook  Japan's  threat  to  Russia  thrcu-h 
Siberia?  Shall  we  go  after  Japan  with  all  we 
have?  Shall  we  send  our  men  and  sucpiies 
to  China  and  let  her  do  It?  China  thinks  we 
Should.  Nor  do  I  minimize  Japanese  land- 
ings on  the  Aleutian  Islands  The  fact  is 
that  Japan  Is  there  and  can  strike  at  us  from 
there.  Now  we.  too.  must  guard  against  In- 
vasion. From  a  viewpoint  of  American  safetv 
only^  If  any  one  of  cur  Allies  is  knocked  out 
of  this  war  cur  present  danger  increases 

It  may  even  be  necessarv  to  take  act'on 
against  nations  that  are  so-called  neutral  but 
Which  are  definitely  giving  aid  to  Hitler 

I  have  Just  a  few  moments  to  touch  upon  a 
question  asked  from  time  to  time  by  letter 
writers.  Why  should  there  be  post-war  talk? 
How  can  we  think  about  the  peace  when  we 
are  losing  the  war? 

It  is  very  important   that   we  look  ahead 
Certainly  our  Imm.edlate  Job  is  winning  the 
war.    But  Just  as  important  is  the  winning  cf 
the  peace.    We  did  not  win  the  peace  in  1918 
I  think  it  is  wise  that  we  look   ahead  and' 
with  our  war  planning,  consider  also  the  prob- 
lems  that    must    come   up    when   we    meet 
around  the  peace  table.     The  war  wont  be 
over  in  a  hurry,  despite  some  wishful  pe-ple 
who  talk  recklessly  about  an  early    vlctorv 
There  is  much  planning  and  thinking  to  be 
Qone  for  post-war  reconstruction  and  the  lay- 
ing  cf  sound  foundations  fcr  a  lasting  peace 
The  more  people  who  will  give  the.r  thoughts 
to  rebuildmg   the  world  after  the  war    the 
more  certain  we  may  be  that  selfish  interests 
will  not  prevail  at  the  peace  table  and  that 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  will  not  be  permitted 
to  recur. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEWT  V.  MILLS 

or  LOtTISlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^ES 

Thursday,  August  6,  1942 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Sneaker, 
never  has  the  Government  labored  under 
a  heavier  burden  of  misapprehension  and 
misinformation  than  today.  Misappre- 
hension as  to  the  success  and  extent  of 
our  program  of  production,  as  well  as  to 
the  character  and  integrity  of  the  serv- 
ice of  the  officials  of  the  Government. 

Congress  has  provided  with  100  per- 
cent efficiency  for  the  millions  of  men  in 
the  service.  They  are  deployed  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  They  are  on  every 
battle  front,  on  land  and  sea,  in  the  air 
abcve,  and  submerged  in  the  waters  be- 


neath. But  nowhere  In  all  our  far-flung 
battle  hne  can  an  Am.erican  serMce  man 
be  found  today  who  is  not  appropriately 
housed,  who  is  not  adequately  armed  and 
munitioned,  who  is  not  well  fed  and  pro- 
vided with  every  available  hospital  fa- 
cility. It  is  a  record  unparalleled  in  the 
preparation  for  any  war  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  So  successfully  has  this 
work  been  done  that  there  have  been  no 
epidemics,  no  contagions;  there  have 
been  no  abnorm.al  hospital  lists 

We  have  provided  every  dollar  required 
and  I  am  happy  that  I  am  recorded  as 
havmg  voted  for  every  dollar  for  our  de- 
fense program.  Every  item  requested  of 
Congress  by  the  Executive  or  by  either 
branch  of  the  service  has  been  supplied 
in  record  time  and  in  generous  am.ounf 
yet  I  have  been  .surprised  to  note  in  the 
press  and  over  the  radio  indictments  of 
the  Congress  on  the  ground  that  it  Is  not 
providing  for  the  war. 

I  do  not  make  reference  to  this  reflec- 
tion upon  the  Congress  in  defense  of  the 
Congress  or  from  the  congres.sional  point 
of  view.    It  is  nothing  new  for  the  Con- 
gress to  be  misrepre-sented  and  abused. 
If   reflection    upon    Congress,    whether 
justified   or   unjustified,   were   the   only 
effect,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  concern 
but  disseminating  the  idea  of  dereliction 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  a  great  branch  of 
the  Government  arcusp.s  distrust,  creates 
unrest,  engenders  u:.-  « : : ..;    f  d  suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  that 
extent  destroys  unity  and  interferes  with 
the  prosecution  cf  the  war.  and  those  who 
promote  it  are  rendering  a  disservice  to 
the  Government  and  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can arms. 

The  proof  is  the  record.  Never  In  so 
short  a  time  has  so  much  been  a?ked  of  a 
Congress,  and  never  within  that  time  has 
every  requisition  been  so  adequa'iely  and 
abundantly  supplied.  Let  me  say  in  an- 
swer to  all  these  charges  that  the  Con- 
gress in  these  brief  but  critical  months 
has  made  a  record  unequaled  by  any 
similar  body,  and  that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Republic  has  the 
Nation  been  girded  for  war  so  efficiently, 
so  adequately,  so  amply,  and  with  such 
success. 

MY   RECORD  IN   PART 

I  have  been  at  my  post  of  duty  in 
Washington  attending  to  the  business  of 
my  constituents, 

Cooperated  with  all  city,  school,  and 
parish  officials; 

Advocated  and  have  voted  for  every 
piece  of  farm  legislation  to  g.ve  farmers 
parity,  and  have  fought  for  higher  in- 
come for  all  my  people; 

Worked  diligently  for  an  adequate  old- 
age  pension; 

Advocated  economy  in  government; 

Urged  industries  to  locate  in  northeast 
Louisiana ; 

Supported  legislation  to  prevent  sub- 
versive activities; 

Voted  for  all  preparedness  appropria- 
tions; 

Advocated,  as  early  as  1937,  military 
air  power; 

Helped  pass  soldiers'  Increased  p:  •  "  '! 
and  monthly  allowances  for  the  dc,  .a- 
ents  of  soldiers; 
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or  experi- 


every   ctizen   the   right   to 
mind.    Second,  to  maintain 


Service 


Helped  secure  appropriation 
ment  stataoni,  uheitby  i:.   . 
lound  for  agricuiiunil  ecu.. 

Helped  eliminate  the  Eudori  lioodway. 
after  which  helped  secure  the  necessary 
legislation  that  will  give  Lou:  lana  equal 
flood  protection  with  the  State  of  Mis- 
r"-;  F.r>l  time  in  hLSior>  Louisiana 
,  r  .  ceived  equal  recog^iiLion  with 
Mississippi; 

Secured  the  necessary  legijjlation  and 
money  to  drain  certain  b<iyous  and 
streams,  northeast  Louisiana;   and 

Helped  adopt  legislation  g'.^ntir.i  vet 
eraai'  increa^^d  comp^ni.ai 

As     chairman,     subcomr 
Claims.  T  n*:'ver  d-xided  a  c 
veteran 

Improve"-:'         :       P  .  ' 
throughout  my  cot.i.iL..^..^-i:A 

Rural    electrification    line 
tended     throughout     vanoui 
F^ffh  Concressional  District. 

I:.  1340.  I  advocaied  iynthPtic  rubber 
production. 

Helped  secure  for  nor'her:  Lcu.i....r-a 
a  number  of  defense  projo:L; — others 
slated. 

Secured  commodities  f ';■  t'le  needy, 
northeast  Louisiana,  in  1  'v      r  d  1S41. 

Secured  the  fcod-.'^tairp  f^an  lor  10 
parishes — other  4  promised. 

Helped  keep  suSQctent  prelects.  Fifth 
Congressional  District,  uhr:  b-  practi- 
cally all  labor  hr.s  been  kc';  :     n.,  loyed. 

WE  KRM  DETET.MINKD  TO  MAINTAIN  '     ~'     ■      '- 

Beyond  the  war  Lies  peace.  The  Axis 
promises  a  world  in  which  al  conqueied 
pt'Oples  will  live  out  the^r  1  ves  in  the 
services  of  their  master";. 
States  and  her  Allies  are  nov> 
a  common  cause.  They  plan 
wh-ch  m'^n  may  stand  straight  and  walk 
freely.  Fiee  not  of  all  humm  troubles, 
but  free  of  the  fcnr  of  dcsj  aiic  power, 
free  to  conduct  and  shape  t  icir  aflairs. 
The  freedoms  we  are  fighting  to  main- 
tain is  first  a  free  Go'ernment,  giv;ng 
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r.:g,tged  in 
a  world  in 


The  pro- 
s^ied    from 


rcLglcn.  That  p.':rt  of  mai  which  is 
called  the  spirit  and  which  t  longs  only 
to  himself  and  to  God  is  th?  very  first 
concern  in  maintaining  a  jfree  world. 
Third,  freedom  from  want, 
posal  that  "want"  be  abci 
this  world  would  be  rld:culi)us  were  it 
not  for  two  reasons: 

First  is  the  discovery  th«.t  b<|ycnd  dcubt 
men  now  possess  the  technic  il  ability  to 
produce  in  great  abundance  he  necessi- 
ties of  daily  life  enoueh  for  everyone 
This  is  a  revoiuticnarj'  ar  i 
prccented  condition  on  e  vh 
ulates  the  imayination.  .Ar 
realization  the  earth  is  one 
1492  the  earth  becami" 
minds  of  men.  whereas  :r  l^i 
is  all  one  today.  We  knew 
world  must  be  looked  at  wh'  ! 
to  enjoy  the  frxiits  they  :,:'> 
duce. 

Fourth,  we  v:^  Jetermin'^d 
mit  the  ev  '.  %  rrors  of  f?ar  t : 
force.      !::■:•    i-  ::<:^::  :\/: 
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shall  be  abohshed  and  men  everywhere 
w:il  be  ~v:rr.  the  reassurance  to  live  in 

I>  rt     '  . 

THE   BURDEN   IS   CUBS 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  citizen 
knows  we  stand  today  confronting  the 
most  critical  hours  of  our  history.  Yes; 
before  as  lies  the  most  crucial  emergen- 
cies, but  by  the  grace  of  God  our  heritage 
shall  live.  The  task  may  be  dreary  but 
out  of  the  moonless  night  the  Ught  of  the 
day  has  always  given  encouraged  hope. 

I,  too,  recognizing  that  we  all  must 
share  our  proportionate  burden,  offered 
my  services  to  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  as  shown  below: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

EoUiB    O?    REPREi>£NTATIVBS. 

Washington.  D.  C.  June  16,  1942. 
Col.  Edward  W.  Smith. 

Wii'-  Dr-pcrtment.  Munitions  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
BsAR  Colonel  Smith:  Patriotism  prompts 
me   to  render  every   service   poesible   to   my 
country,  so  it  is  with  this  In  mind  1  offer  my 
strvices  to  the  armed  forces. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  resign  Congress,  and  I 
make  no  request  for  any  favored  recognition, 
biit  I  am  willing  to  serve  in  any  capacity, 
wherever  assigned. 

I  trust  my  offered  services  may  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Nev.t  V.  Mn-LS. 

Member  of  Congress. 


express   his 
freedom  of 
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[Excerpt] 

War    DEPUtTMENT. 

Office  of  Chief  of  Staff. 
Washington.  June  17,  1242. 
Hoji    Nrwt  V   Mills. 

House  Of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D   C. 
DK.^R  Ma   Mills:  I  iiave  your  letter  of  June 
16  ill  which  you  offer  your  services  to  the 
armed   forces   lu  any  capacity  wherever   as- 
signed. 

Tl;e  Secretary  of  War,  In  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ex- 
prescCd  the  opinion  that  Members  of  Congress 
can  render  greater  serv:C3  to  the  Nation  by 
ccntinuiig  lo  perform  their  duties  as  a  legis- 
lative Representative  of  the  people.  In  which 
cUc?  th?y  have  acquired  valuHble  experience, 
than  by  serving  with  th:  armed  forces. 

Maintaining  the  orderly  functions  of  the 
Government  during  crices  such  as  this  is  as 
ImportKnt  to  the  Army  as  ofScers  and  men  in 
the  field.  Therefore,  it  Is  believed  that  you 
will  render  greater  service  to  cur  NRtlon  by 
remaining  on  this  Important  duty  than  by 
undertaking  active  participatiou  in  the 
armed  forces. 

Your  patriotic  and  generoxis  offer  Is  very 
much  appreciated  and  I  assure  you  that,  if  at 
a  later  date  yotir  services  can  be  utilized  to  a 
grer.ter  advantage,  t^e  War  Department  will 
be  pleased  to  call  upon  you. 
Sincerely  your?. 

Edward  W   Smtth. 
rJrutenant    Colonel.    General    Staff 
Corps.  Legvilatire  and  Liaison  Divi- 
sion. Executive. 

AN  awakened  PtOt^E 

I  am  happy  my  people,  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District,  Louisiana,  have  patriot- 
ically cooperated  in  every  respect  with 
the  war  program.  We  have  and  are 
spending  every  available  nickel  for  bends. 

O'-ir  sons  are  offering  their  services  to 
the  armed  forces.  They  are  helping  to 
carry  the  flag  of  freedom.  They  are  de- 
t?  r:r.incd  to  preserve  this  country  from 


tyranny  and  save  the  noble  tradi'Vn^  we 
inherited.  Yes;  my  people  are  utn-i- 
mined  that  the  heritage  of  this  genera- 
tion shall  be  passed  to  posterity. 

E'rPERIENCE    BF.INCS    IDHrD    APrirfT 

My  record  stands  on  n  v  a  -.  k  lor  meas- 
ures intended  to  improve  the  conditions 
and  opportunities  of  my  people,  and  my 
fights  against  proposals  intended  to  hurt 
or  curtail  their  existing  rights  and  privi- 
leges. I  hope  it  has  entitled  me  to  the 
respect  of  the  thousands  who  gave  me 
this  chance  to  serve  them.  I  belit'.r  1 
can  assure  my  friends  that  I  enjoy  iht 
confidence  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
and  the  respect  of  the  governmental 
agencies  before  whom  I  have  pleaded  the 
cause  of  my  constituents. 

The  experience  I  have  gained  uy  ilt^ 
continued  support  of  the  voters  ct  my 
district  has  ripened  my  original  enthusi- 
asm into  a  steadier  ability  to  accomplish 
the  proper  solution  of  the  many  problems 
of  the  various  elements  of  our  citizen- 
ship. 

The  people  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  have  enabled  me  to  gain  this  ex- 
perience. I  have  used  and  wi'i  c  ritinue 
to  use  it  for  their  benefit.  Adi-d  ex- 
perience gives  me  added  prestige  with 
those  in  Washington  who  have  the  power 
to  give  and  withhold. 

The  district  gains  in  accomplishment  of 
its  needs  and  desires  as  I  gain  iii  accumu- 
lation of  experience  and  service. 

For  these  past  expressions  of  confidence 
from  my  friends  and  neighbors  I  promise 
the  continued  exertion  of  m.y  entire  abil- 
ity in  their  behalf.  I  promise  a  veteran's 
fight  for  a  sturdy,  progressive  people. 


EXTENSION  OF  RFM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  NO ^H  M,  M.4SLN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6,  19i2 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
are  confused,  bewildered,  puzzled  by  the 
contradictory  statements  flowing  out  of 
Washington  from  administration  lead- 
ers. Ickes  says  one  thing  about  the  need 
for  Nation-wide  gasoline  rationing;  Hen- 
derson says  another  thing.  Svjcrelary 
Hull  has  his  idea  of  a  post-war  program 
and  Vice  President  Wallace  has  a  differ- 
ent idea.  New  dealers  blame  the  delay 
In  our  national  defense  program  upon  ob- 
structionists in  Congress,  and  leaders  in 
Congress  blame  the  delay  in  oui-  national 
defense  program  upon  the  new  dealers 
that  insist  upon  their  so-called  seal  re- 
form program  coming  ahead  'I  'n- 
national  defense  program.  Today  con- 
fusion worse  confounded  exists  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  question  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  the  Nation  Is,  Who  is  to 
blame? 

Congress  has  been  blamed  f  ?r  th-^  ;  ub- 
ber  shortage,  the  sugar  shortage,  the  steel 
shortage,  the  labor  situation,  our  hiCk  of 


adequate  preparation,  in  fact,  for  every- 
thing that  is  not  as  it  should  be     It  will 
soon  be  blamed  for  the  unbearable   un- 
just,   inequitable    taxes    that    are '  jtist 
around  the  corner.    Congress  is  now  be- 
ing blamed  for  the  inflation  menace  that 
confronts  the  Nation  today      However 
Mr.    Speaker,    a    few    people    are    clear 
headed:  a  few  people  study  the  record-  a 
few  people  dig  out  the  facts  and  publish 
those  facts  in  the  interest  of  truth  and 
fairness.     One  of  the  few  is  Frank  R 
Kent,  who  has  studied  the  record  and 
dug  out  the  facts  in  connection  with  the 
inflation  menace  that  confronts  this  Na- 
tion   today.     The   following    article   by 
Kent,  taken  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning   Star.    August    3.    1942,    tells    very 
plainly  and  clearly  who  is  to  blame  for 
the  inflation  menace: 

The  Great  Game  of  Politics—Presidlnt  and 
Henderson  Bla.med  ey  Frank  Kent  for 
Blocking  Control  Over  Inflation 

(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 
Both  the  President  and  his  Price  Adminis- 
trator. Leon  Henderson,  recently  voiced  grave 
apprehension  over  the  swift  approach  of  in- 
flation and  expressed  the  view  that  some  form 
Of  wage  control  is  essential  if  disaster  is  to  be 
averted. 

They  have  stressed  the  desirability  of  legis- 
lation on  the  subject.  Various  White  House 
aides  have  echoed  these  sentiments,  and  the 
fact  that  we  already  have  a  considerable 
measure  of  inflation  is  conceded 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  listen  to  this  sort  of 
thing  from  these  sources  now  without 
pointing  to  the  record  and  asking:  If  we  now 
have  Inflation— and  we  have— who  is  respon- 
Eible?  Who  are  the  real  inflationists'  Who 
18  montl:is  ago.  insisted  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  wage-control  legislation?  Whose  in- 
fluence killed  the  attempts  to  put  the  wage 
control  Into  the  original  price-control  bill' 
Who.  when  B.  F.  Baruch  and  others  pointed 
out  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  cost  cf 
living  down  Without  control  over  wages  and 
farm  prices,  refused  to  accept  that  tested 
theory  and  blocked  the  efforts  of  Congress 
to  move  toward  that  .sound  end? 

Who.  rejecting  th^  lessons  of  our  own  ex- 
perience in  the  last  war.  refused  to  emulate 
the  example  of  our  nearest  neighbor  Can- 
ada, who,  boldly  resisting  her  labor  lobby- 
ists got  results  by  putting  rigid  ceilings  over 
both  wages  and  farm  products? 

PRESIDENT,   HENDERSON    BLAMED 

The  answer  to  all  these  que.stions  is  that 
It  was  the  President  and  his  Price  Admin- 
istrator who  blocked    the  way. 

It  was  Mr.  Henderson  who  early  in  1940 
Insisted  that  the  wage  control  he  now  favors 
should  not  be  Included  in  the  price-control 
bill  he  then  presentee  to  Congress.  Support- 
lug  that  position  was  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Morgenthau.  White  House  Economist 
Isidor  Lubin.  and  nearly  all  administrator 
spokesmen  except  Mr.  Eccles.  who  tcck  the 
other  view  but  soon  had   to  pipe   down. 

Even  Donald  NeJson  was  induced  to  sup- 
port the  Henderson  position  against  waee 
control.  Of  course,  all  these  men  reflected 
the  attitude  of  the  President,  whose  link 
with  the  professional  labor  leaders  appar- 
ently compelled  him  to  feel  that,  whatever 
else  was  done  in  this  war.  nothing  must  be 
done  to  restrict  wapes. 

As  a  result,  for  18  months  there  has  been 
a  steady  rise  in  wages,  which  has  resulted  in 
a  steady  rise  in  living  costs,  which  m  turn 
made  further  demands  for  furtiu"  w.iee  rises 
Inevitable.  Thus  -hr  w.ll-kKcv.i:  •vicious 
circle"  was  croatpd  ;,:i(i  billions  were  added 
to  the  cost  of  thr  war  withcut  anvo.ne  being 
better  off  but  with  cur  whole  eccntnr.y  'm- 
periled   through  lack  of  a  firm  p^Iirv 

Whether  Mr  Henderpcn  realized  the  ,si' na- 
tion at  the  fetari,  and  wa^  f creed  'c  t.ikt  ho 
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position  against  wage  reduction,  or  whether 
he  awoke  to  the  facts  when  the  futility  of 
his  price  ceilings  became  clear  is  uncertain 
But  he  did  reverse  his  position  before  the 
President  came  out  3  months  ago  with  his 
seven-point  anti-inflation  program,  one  point 
of  which  was  wage  control. 

AN  IMPOSSIBLE  STTUATION 

Since  then  both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr 
Henderson  have  become  even  stronger- 
pub  icly-for  the  wage  restraint  they  for- 
merly opposed.  It  was  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  ask  Congress  to  enact  wage  legis- 
lation which  would  be  a  complete  contradic- 
tion of  his  original  attitude. 

And  Mr.  Henderson's  friends  represent  him 
as  feeling  that  if  wages  are  not  controlled  h's 
ito  \^  '^^y°"'^  human  capacity  to  do.  which  is 
exactly  what  he  wa£  told  at  the  start  but  he 
would  not  listen. 

The  latest  suggestion  is  that  Governor  Leh- 
man may  be  nam»d  as  "supreme  Fed-ral  ar- 
biter on  wages."  All  that  would  do  would  be 
to  continue  the  present  impossible  situation 
in  which  Mr.  Henderson  tries  to  enforce  price 
ceilings  while  some  other  agency  has  author- 
ity to  create  additional  purchrsing  power  and 
higher  production  costs,  which  make  a  Joke 
of  the  Henderson  ceilings. 

If  prices  are  to  be  held  down,  obviously  the 
man  charged  with  that  duty  must  have  con- 
trol of  wages.  To  put  the  two  in  separate 
hands  Is  absurd.  t-«"»«-c 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  review  this 
record  and  indict  the  administration  leaders 
as  the  real  inflationists  if  their  change  in 
pcsitlon  meant  that  at  last  there  would  be 
movement  en  the  sound  lines  thcv  so  be- 
latedly accept.     But  that  is  not  the  prosp-^ct 

The  prospect  is  that,  until  after  the  elec- 
tion the  brave  words  emanating  from  the 
White  House  will  not  be  followed  by  decisive 
action.  ^  "cv-i^ive 
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St?t?ment  of  Dr,  Earl  N.  Brp^sman  Before 
Special  Committee  To  lnveitiga;e  the 
National  Defense  Pro.^ram 

EXTENSION  OF  RE!^!.\PP;.Q 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday  August  10,  1942 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
submitted  by  Dr.  Earl  N.  Bressman  to 
the  special  committee  which  is  investi- 
gating the  defense  program  and  which  is 
a  part  of  our  hearings  of  record  before 
that  committee.  The  estimate  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  is  that  the 
cost   -  1    printing  the  statement  will  be 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Excerpts  from   hearings,  pt.   11,   before   the 
Specli.!    r  .nrnittee  Investigating  the  Na- 

ti^,.o.  r..,.,.  .,,,  p..cgraini 
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ST.rFMFNT  s^:-i.:.::tted  by  Dr.  Larl  X    Bress- 

^!'.N         DlF.iL-TR         AGRICULTURAL       DIVISION 
C-'FFICF       <-F      T>JF      ro-RDiN'.rnp.      ry      InteR- 
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A-  the  request  of  tlie  chairr-an  (  f  tlvscom- 

i'--*--fo.  Senator  Teuman  i  .-ubmit  rhc  i'..;. 
!''win^'  statement  ccncprnine  -h-  wr'-k  cp 
rnbbet  dev,Tcpi-nci.t  with  wh',ci.  I  ;,a',P  i^er--" 


connected.  This  work  was  begun  several 
years  ago  while  I  was  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  was  sponsored,  encoura^'ed 
and  personally  directed  by  the  then  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Henry  a.  Wallace,  new  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  had  the 
full  approval  cf  Presideiit  Roosevelt 

On  September  29.  1938.  at  the  time  of 
Hitler  s  partition  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
Munich  conference,  a  report  on  the  rubber 
situation  in  the  United  States  was  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the  Bureau 
cf  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engneerlng 
This  report  was  made  at  the  request  of  PresU 
dent  Roosevelt,  who  wanted  to  know  what 
our  situation  with  respect  to  rubber  would 
be^in  case  we  cculd  not  get  It  from  the  Far 

Among  the  recommendations  of  this  report 
were:  First,  tl^.at  rationing  of  rubber  supplies 
for  nonmilitary  uses  be  promptly  undertaken 
in  the  event  supplies  of  rubber  from  the  Far 
East  sbculd  be  cut  off;  second,  that  tires  and 
tubes  fabricated  from  synthetic  rubber  be 
thoroughly  tested  to  determine  their  wearlne 
qualities;  third,  that  a  revolving  stock  pile 
of  crude  rubber  equivalent  to  a  2  years'  sup- 
ply be  accumulated  and  stored  within  cur 
borders;  and  fourth,  that,  as  a  prcgram  look- 
ing toward  the  future,  natural  rubber  pro- 
duction should  be  encouraged  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Wallaces  point  of  view  concerning  rub- 
ber was  set  forth  in  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  9,  1939.  In  which  he  said- 
In  case  of  a  world  war.  our  lack  of  this  prod- 
uct is  likely  to  be  our  Achilles  heel  It  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  our  having  a  self- 
sustaining  hemisphere."  He  was  anxious  to 
develop  sources  of  rubber  in  this  hemisphere 
partly  to  make  this  country  less  completely 
dependent  en  rubber  supplies  In  the  Far  Ea«u 
and  partly  to  promote  healthy  trade  within 
the  Americas. 

Prom  the  time  Mr.  Wallace  became  Secre- 
tary  of  Agriculture  in  1933.  he  vigcrously  sun- 
ported  every  rubber  actlvitv  that  was  pro- 
posed to  meet  situations  that  were  develcping 
Research  was  encouraged  and  later  a  far- 
seeing  program  for  developing  rubber  cultl- 
vation  in  Latin  America  was  undertaken  It 
was  my  responsibility,  as  scientific  adviser 
to  the  Secretary,  to  exercise  gen3ral  super- 
vision over  all  this  work.  Seme  of  it  has  since 
been  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Coordi- 
nator of  Inter-American  Affairs,  where  I  am 
now  head  cf  the  Agricultural  Divisicn  Other 
phases  are  still  being  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Wallaces  thought  and  effort  were  cen- 
tered on  four  different  lines  cf  activity  au 
intended  to  assure  adequate  rubber  supplies 
for  the  Nation.    These  were: 

1  Encouragement  of  production  of  natural 
rubber  in  Latin  America. 

2  Encouragement  of  production  cf  natu-al 
rubber  In  the  United  States. 

3  Development  of  synthetic  rubbsr. 

4.  Building  up  a  rubber  stock  pile  aoalnst 
the  day  of  need. 

The  object  of  this  statement  !s  to  tell  what 
has  been  done  and  Is  being  done  in  each  of 
these  four  lines  cf  work.  I  shall  have  to 
quote  the  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at 
some  length,  since  on  various  occasions  he 
represented  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  public  hearings  and  vciced  not' only  his 
own  personal  views  but  also  those  of  the 
Department  staff  working  in  this  field. 

ENCOURAGEMENT     OF     PRODUCTION     OF     NA«ntAL 
RUBBER    IN    LATIN    AMERICA 

Activity  in  encouraging  the  production  of 
natural  rubber  in  Latin  America  was  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  not 
only  in  the  Interests  of  national  defense  but 
also  to  promote  directly  the  interests  of 
rriitrd  States  agriculture  and  United  S-  ■« 
::.c:n'-;r:,  ,  We  found  that  Laiin-Anu-:  ,,i  ;.n 
crur.tr. f's  were  mcreasme  their  prodtjrt;'.:i 
ct  t:,rni  commodities,  such  as  corn,  unrat. 
•  :  c:  c  tton,  which  came  into  competition  w  .  ;. 
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our    cATi    farm    product*       Tt-. 
handicap  cur  fan^rs   in   the  wo  Id   marke 
and  also,   since  we  cculd  not   ou^lves  buy 
these   Laiiu-Amencan   farm  prod 
It   more   difficult    for   our   manuf :  cturers    to 
■ell  iheir  goods  In  Latln-Amencaij^countnes 
We  knew  that  there  were  certa  '""" 

raw  materials  which  could 
tropical  America  and  which 
plementary  rather  than  ccmpetit: 


in  strategic 
duced  in 
be  corn- 
et' with  our 
own  production  Outstanding  ariong  these 
was  rubber  Ccmmercial  product:  on  of  rub- 
ber had  originated  in  South  Arierica.  but 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  leaf-sfiot  disease 
and  lack  of  scientific  informaticjn  had  de- 
c-eased rather  than  increased  In 
time,  the  seeds  of  South  Araen;an  rubber 
plants  had  been  taken  to  England  and  from 
there  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  i 
and  ne-.irby  areas.  As  a  result.  96  _ 
the  worlds  supply  of  rubber  came  from  the 
east. 

Discussions  with  experts  in  thf 
Plant  Industry  convinced  us  that 


real  po£SibU:ties  m  restoring  ruaber  to  its 
rightful  place  in  the  econcmv  of  trcpical 
America.    The  consensus  of  op:n::in  of  these 


experts    was    contained    in    a    mi 
which  I  wrote  to  Secretary  W.^: 
ruary  8.  1938     Avrroiiom:sts  In  ' 
Plant  Industry  had  prejjared  a  1 
In   southern    Mexico.    Guatemala 
Nicaragua.   Costa    Rica,    Panama 
Ecuador.  Venezuela,  the  Guian:..^ 
Trmidsid,  where  the  type  cf  rub.:( 
li-    -  .    alight    be    grown 
fc..^    ......inted   cut    that    the   type 

Castiila  18  indigenous  to  north j 
America,  and  that  growing  th.ii-  ^ ) 
get  away  from  the  leaf-spot  f i.r 
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which  is  a  handicap  to  lub-er 
South  Amer.ca. 

Acting  on  the  basis  of   thes 
Investigations.   Secretary-   W.mx.^; 
ruary    10.    1938.    appointed    a 
Ct.nimitte€    en    tropical    L-.-.r. 
asked  that  thi<  commr--  ^  .'t ,  ■  ■ 
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coUafccraied  m  the  report  i.  '.i. 
dated  March  1938.  They  wert^ 
Agricultural  Economics.  Public 
Indus'.:-.  A-.:;  I'^u'turrv:  Er.z'.n-- 
Indu>tr:.  F:  '.  ii.  :'  -y  '■•.u\  V:.'.:\ 
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the  Depari.:;.t :.'   L.    rtry 

This  report  decl-i-fj  I:-,  -r.v 
ent  political  condit.oii-  ai.ci  t 
portant  that  the  United  Statt.<  I .::.:;. odiately 
>tren<?then  its  relation.- h  :-  •'..•.a  Latin- 
AnitTican  countries  in  orC-  :  j  to  enlarge 
its  sources  of  supply  of  st-Hte^lc  raw  mate- 
rials   in    nearby   areas,   and    ■  b  i|   to    forestall 
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The  report  declared  further 
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Indies  and  that  part  of  South  America  north 
of  the  Am:izon.  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  im- 
mediate survey  of  existing  plantations,  the 
distribution  of  diseases  affecting  production, 
and  the  location  of  areas  suitable  for  com- 
mercial development  With  daU  derived  from 
such  surveys  and  existing  climatic  data,  it 
should  be  jjossible  to  determine  with  some  de- 
gree of  cetainty  areas  suitable  for  develop- 
ment To  accomplish  this  with  reasonable 
dlJTJatch.  several  survey  parties  should  be  sent 
into  the  field.  Following  the  analysis  of  the 
data  gathered  by  the  survey  parties,  demon- 
stration-research stations  should  be  estab- 
lished to  carry  on  necessary  investigations  in 
(1)  breediiig  rubber  plants  for  yield  and  dis- 
ease resistJince,  (2)  nursery  production  prac- 
tices, and  (3)  plantation  management,  In- 
cludinf;  soil  problems." 

Comprehensive  and  detailed  Information 
was  given  In  the  report  concerning  rubber 
production  and  po«lbilities.  country  by  coun- 
try In  Mexico.  Central  America,  islands  of  the 
Caribbean,  and  northern  Scuch  America. 

Immediately  following  the  receipt  of  this 
report.  Secretary  Wallace,  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  asked  the  Budget 
Buret  u  for  approval  of  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  encouraging  the  production  cf 
strategic  raw  materials.  Including  #65.000  for 
a  rubber  survey.  The  Department's  sUte- 
ment  Justifying  this  request,  dated  April  12. 
1938.  said  in  part: 

•Tt  is  proposed  to  survey  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can countries  and  obtain  information  con- 
cerning so  as.  vegetation,  climatic  factors,  and 
disease  conditions,  particularly  as  they  per- 
tain to  the  cultivation  of  rubber,  quinine,  and 
other  valuable  tropical  plants  needed  by  the 
United  States.     Through  these  surveys  It  is 
hoped  to  locate  the  areas  where  ctiltlvation 
of  these  {)lants  might  be  successful  and  to 
discover  disease-resistant  strains  which  could 
be    used    in    the    ccmmercial    production    of 
rubber.     By  encouraging  the  cultivation   of 
these  products  we  would  not  only  protect  our 
source  of  supply  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency, but  we  would  also  aid  In  establishing 
better  trade  relations  with  our  Latin-Ameri- 
can neighbors." 

Later  that  year,  on  June  7,  Secretary  Wal- 
lace appeared  before  a  subcommittee  cf  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter.     He  said: 

••The    "Jnited    States    has    suffered    severe 
losses  in  its  foreign  markets  in  Europe  and 
faces  pro(T>ectlvc  further  losses  in  the  Orient 
for  its  aericultural  products.    American  agri- 
culture, therefore,  must  find  new  foreign  out- 
lets elsewhere  or  greatly  curtail  its  total  pro- 
duction.    Latin  America,  particularly  in  the 
Tropics,  offers  at  the  present  time  the  only 
Important  additional  potential  foreign  mar- 
ket for  any  of  our  surplus  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, suca  as  wheat  flour   and  other   cereal 
products;  pork  and  lard,  rice;  canned,  dried, 
and  fresli  fruits   and   vegetables;    and  dairy 
products.     A  substantial   trade  between  the 
two  are.15-  already  exists  but  an  expansion  of 
this  trad^;  depends  upon  an  improvement  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  Latin-American 
countries      Fortunately   these    countries   are 
important  present  or  potential  producers  of  a 
number   oi  strategic  raw  materials,  such  as 
I    rubber,    quinine,    uopical    woods,    medicinal 
i    and    instcticidal    plants    and    products,    and 
other   ncncompetitive  raw  materials   greatly 
needed   by   the    United   States.     Thus   there 
exists  th*  primary  requisite  for  the  building 
of   closer    ties   of   friendship    between    Latin 
America   and   the   United   States,   namely,   a 
sound  bt.sis  for  reciprcc„.   ::  >  e  between  the 
two  areas  which  if  further  developed  would 
be  directly  beneficial  to  American  agriculture 
and  to  our  national  economy 

••Recpiitly  there  has  been  a  tendency  to- 
•»  1-d  '.be  production  in  tropical  Latin  Amer- 
ica of  Temperate  Zone  products  of  the  type 
ct  whict.  the  United  States  has  export  sur- 
p;i;,o-,  t;'.-ri»»r  'i'.f  rr?2mm  proposed  it  Is 
h.p«i  t...it  '-iie  pr'?d'aciive  capacities  ol  the 


Latin-Amerlcan  countries  can  be  directed 
toward  the  production  cf  suatcgic  raw  ma- 
terials which  we  need  and  for  the  production 
of  which  these  counuies  are  better  suited. 

It  seems  to  me  impsnitive  th^t 

the  United  States  should  take  prompt  action 
to  prevent  any  furthei-  economic  and  political 
penetration  of  Latir  America  by  countries 
that  have  been  unable  to  disassociatf  political 
creeiis  from  the  field  of  international  trade." 
The  Congress  did  not  at  that  time  ;5rant  the 
request  for  funds. 

On  August  3.  1938,  the  Departmen :  of  Agrl- 
cu'ture  reported  to  the  Interdepfrtmental 
Committee  on  Cooperation  With  tiie  Other 
American  Republics,  saying:  "All  are  aware  cf 
the  Secretary's  keen  interest  in  th.;  various 
proposals  for  improving  our  relaUjns  with 
Latin-American  countries.  *  *  *  In  gen- 
eral. It  is  felt  that  wc  could  be  most  help  ul 
by  encouraging  the  production  in  Latin  Amer- 
ic.  of  noncompetitive,  strategic  products  that 
we  must  import  In  order  to  build  up  a  basis 
for  a  larger  trade  with  the  Latin-American 
countries. •' 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Co- 
operation With  the  Other  America!  Repub- 
lics, of  which  SecreUry  Wallace  was  a  m.em- 
ber!  made  its  recommendations  on  November 
10,  1938.  and  endorsed  the  proposal  of  a 
tropical  survey  to  be  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Secretary   Wallace   testified   fTain  on    the 
proposed  tropical  agricultural  project  on  April 
10.    1939.  this  time   before   the   Agricultural 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appr-priatlcns 
Committee.    He  urged  that  the  Semite  restore 
Items  for  financing  this  work  which  had  been 
omitted  from  the  agrlculttira'  aprrooriation 
bill  by   the  House.     Several  of  thf    Senate rs 
expressed  skepticism  or  outright  opposition. 
They  argued  that  private  corporations,  such  as 
the  Ford  Motor  Co..  had  been  operating  for 
years  in  that  field,  that  the  propcfed  project 
wotild   be  an  unnecessary  expense    that  the 
United  States  bad  "almost  a  surplus  of  raw 
m.n*erlal  in  the  nature  of  rubber.  '  and  that 
It  was  'eProntery"  to  want  to  "go  down  and 
tell  a  foreign  nation  what  it  shov'd  do  and 
what  Its  climate  and  soli  are  probably  capable 
of    producing"      Secretary    Wallace    repl-ed 
that  both  the  officials  of  the  private  American 
corporaUons  and  the  Latin-Aiftericiin  govern- 
ments  were  anxious  for  this  Government  s 
help  end  that  the  War  Department  was  in 
favor  of  the  work. 

•'I  think  it  is  an  exceedingly  practical  mat- 
ter." s^.ld  Mr    Wallace 

He  cited  a  letter  from  Under  Secretary  cf 
State  Welles,  dated  April  3.  1939.  In  which  Mr. 
Welles,  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  War.  stating  that  "the  War  De- 
partment would  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  what- 
ever way  that  may  be  proper  and  within  its 
Jurisdiction  to  lessen  the  degree  tf  strategic 
dependency  for  an  adequate  rubber  supply  for 
emergency  national  needs  ' 

Senator  Hayden.  of  Arizona,  after  hearing 
Secretary  Wallaces  views,  a.sked:  "Now,  you 
propose  to  •  •  •  assist  the  (L^itin-Amer- 
ican)  country  to  produce  things  ttat  we  can- 
not produce  out  selves  which  we  must  buy 
somewhere  or  other,  and  you  think  It  is  better 
to  buy  them  nearby  than  at  the  great  dis- 
tances, where  trouble  in  the  work  might  in- 
terrupt communications?" 

"That  is  the  very  essence  of  it.  Senator," 
said  Secretary  Wallaci. 

"And  thi£  money,"  continued  SenatJ  r  Hoy- 
den, '•Is  to  be  devoted  excUisivrlv  to  finding 
out  what  can  be  grown  in  I..c  :i  A  nerica  that 
we  might  otherwise  Import  fr  rr.  :•:  r  parts 
of  the  world  and  if  Imported  w  vdd  create 
a  purchasing  power  in  the  Uniteel  States  for 
things  we  want  to  export  to  them  " 

"Purchasing  power  in  their  hands,"  Mr. 
Wallace  replied 

"I  say."  went  on  Senator  H^Y^  n'  if  they 
can  ship  us  rubber  that  we  woul  1  otherwise 
get  from  the  East  Indies,  they  i-l'.!  have  a 
credit  in  the  United  States  th  •'  ^■".  enable 
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them  to  buy  American  automobiles,  or  phono- 
graphs, or  whatever  we  have  to  sell  them. 
That  is  the  proposition." 

"That  Is  the  proposition,"  affirmed  Mr.  Wal- 
lace. 

A  letter  from  Secretary  of  State  Hull  to  Sen- 
ator Glass,  of  Virginia,  was  Introduced  Into 
the  record  of  the  subcommittee  hearing  by 
Senator  Russell.  In  this  letter  Secretary 
Hull  said  In  part: 

"I  believe  that  you  will  agree  that  In  con- 
sidering the  long-range  economic  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
American  republics,  particularly  those  which 
lie  within  the  tropics,  the  possibilities  of  com- 
plementary trade  merit  the  most  careful  ex- 
ploration.    •     •     • 

•Furthermore  the  supply  of  certain  com- 
modities is  restricted  by  the  present  produc- 
ing countries,  under  price  controls  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  which  American  consumers 
have  litle,  if  any  voice.     •     •     • 

"From  the  standpoint  of  national  defense, 
I  consider  the  appropriation  of  equal  impor- 
tance, and  I  wish  particularly  to  invite  your 
attention  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  securing 
for  the  United  States,  within  an  area  In  which 
transportation  could  not  be  subject  to  inter- 
ruption in  times  of  national  emergency, 
sources  of  strategic  and  even  vital  raw  mate- 
rials which  do  not  exist  or  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  In  the  present  temper 
of  world  affairs  I  do  not  think  this  point  re- 
quires any  elaboration. 

"In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions I  earnestly  hope  that  the  items  will  be 
restored  by  the  Senate     *     •     •." 

For  a  second  time  the  Congress  did  not 
grant  the  request  for  funds. 

Further  explanation  of  Secretary  Wallace's 
views  in  the  matter  was  contained  in  his 
article  In  the  New  York  Times  of  Julv  9,  1939. 
to  which  I  have  already  referred.  '  In  that 
article  he  said: 

"It  would  seem  wise  for  the  Americas  to 
begin  to  plan  at  once  for  the  gradual  asser- 
tion of  rubber  independence  I:  %v;il  be  a 
slow  job  because  in  Latin  America  they 
have  what  is  known  as  the  South  Ameri- 
can leaf-spot  disease,  which  Is  absent  In  the 
rubber-growing  sections  of  the  East  Indies 
(there  are.  of  course,  rubber  diseases  in  the 
East  Indies  equally  bad).  But  by  using 
scientific  methods  it  will  undoubtedly  be  pos- 
sible to  develop,  in  Latin  America,  strains  of 
rubber  plants  which  are  both  high  yielding 
and  disease  resisting.  This  will  require  the 
utmost  cooperation  between  Latin-American 
people  and  resources  and  Nr-'i;  Anirncan 
science  and  capital;  but  the  Jod  cm  niid  will 
be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned 
within  a  few  years  after  the  will  to  do  it 
definitely  appears." 

Tlie  question  of  funds  for  a  survey  of  agri- 
cultural production  in  Latin  America  again 
came  up  in  hearings  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on  July 
13,  1939.  I  appeared  before  the  subcommn- 
tee  In  company  with  Leslie  A  Wheeler,  Chief 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Representative  Cannon  of  Missouri  ai^ktd 
Mr.  Wheeler  what  effect  he  thought  this 
project  would  have  "in  connection  with  the 
drive  now  being  made  by  foreign  countries 
to  secure  an  economic  foothold  in  South 
American  countries." 

Mr.  Wheeler  replied:  "I  would  say  that  it 
would  help  a  -rreat  deal  In  offsetting  the  In- 
fluence that  is  exerted  In  some  parts  of 
South  America  by  foreign  countries.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  Germany,  which  has 
very  little  foreign  exchange,  is  able  to  spend 
as  much  money  as  it  does  in  sending  special- 
ists and  experts  to  Latin -American  countries. 
They  are  experts  in  tropical  agriculture.  It 
Icoks  to  us  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  in  the  Department  cf  State,  whicli  lias 
supported  this  item  every  time  it  ha.-^  corr.p 
up — it  locks  to  us  as  though  the  United 
States  should  have  some  experts  in  South 
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America  to  aid  in  developing  those  tropical 
resources,  to  offset  the  activities  of  some  other 
countries." 

Mr.  Cannon  commented:  "It  seems  to  me 
I  heard  recently  that  Japan  was  rapidly  ex- 
tending her  Interests  in  the  rubber  indus- 
try In  the  Eas.  Indies,  from  which  most  of 
the  rubber  supply  comes." 

"I  think  that  is  correct,"  said  Mr. 
Wheeler.  "Of  course,  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  no  one  knows  what  will  happen  in 
the  Far  East,  but  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  it  might  happen." 

Mr.  Cannon  asked:  "In  the  event  of  war, 
what  could  you  say,  or  what  do  you  sayj 
in  considering  the  importance  of  this  par- 
ticular product   in   the   United   Slates?" 

"Of  course,  in  case  of  war,"  Mr.  Wheeler 
replied,  "98  percent  of  our  supply  of  rubber 
comes  from  the  Far  East.  That  is  a  big 
factor  from  the  strategic  point  of  view.  It 
will  be  a  matter  of  keeping  the  sea  lanes 
open  in  the  Pacific." 

Questions  directed  to  me  asked  about  the 
leaf  disease  in  rubber.  I  pointed  out  that 
there  were  other  diseases  of  rubber  in  the 
East  Indies  that  were  as  bad  as  this  leaf 
disease  in  South  America.    I  said: 

"This  disease  is  similar  to  Ihe  downy  mil- 
dew disease  of  hops  and  the  blue  mold 
disease  of  tobacco.  We  are  controlling  it 
in  hops  and  in  tobacco,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  be  controlled  in  the 
case  of  rubber.  In  fact,  there  are  some 
trees  that  are  absolutely  resistant  to  the 
disease,  and  there  are  stocks  of  such  disease- 
reeistant   trees   in   Latin   America." 

For  a  third  time  the  request  for  funds 
was  turned  down. 

The  war  in  Europe,  which  had  been  so 
long  feared,  broke  out  on  September  1, 
1939,  only  7  weeks  later.  Soon  after  it  be- 
gan, Secretary  Wallace  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  developing  rubber  in  Latin  America 
in  a  speech  before  the  Commonwealth  Club, 
of  San  Francisco,  on  October  27,  1939.  He 
said: 

"The  best  example  of  a  product  for  which 
we  are  now  dependent  on  the  Old  World, 
and  which  Latin  America  could  grow,  is 
rubber.  Although  the  rubber  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  New  World,  we  import  nearly 
a  billion  pounds  of  rubber  each  year  from 
the  East  Indies.  Our  lack  of  rubber  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  our  having  a  self-sus- 
taining  hemisphere. 

"Would  It  not  be  wise  for  our  Americas 
to  begin  to  plan  at  once  for  the  gradual 
assertion  of  independence  in  rubber  sup- 
plies? It  will  be  a  slow  Job,  because  there 
are  handicaps.  In  Latin  America  the  rubber 
plants  are  subject  to  the  South  American 
leaf-spot  disease.  But  by  using  scientific 
methods  it  will  undoubtedly  be  possible  to 
develop  in  Latin  America  strains  of  rubber 
plants  which  are  both  high  yielding  and 
disease-resisting.  This  will  require  the  ut- 
most cooperation  between  L£.tln-Arnerican 
people  and  resources  and  No:th  American 
science  and  capital.  When  this  Job  is  done 
we  -von't  need  to  worry  about  what  happens 
to  the  rubber  supplies  in  the  Old  World.  We 
won't  need  to  worry  about  the  price  of  our 
automobile  tires  skyrocketing  because  the 
supplies  of  rubber  are  cut  down.  We  can 
look  to  the  New  World  and  ride  on  rubber 
Just  the  same. 

"From  ti,€  ipception  which  oti:  rt  prescnta- 
tlves  have  had.  wp  know  that  the  Latin- 
American  CGunt:;p^  rre  anxious  to  develop 
any  or  all  of  these  products  for  which  they 
can  find  ready  markets  in  the  United  States. 
Dr.  E  N  Bressman.  representini?  the  Depart- 
ment (,f  Agriculture,  ha.s  \.s:Led  Latin 
America  three  times  ;i,  the  1;..^ :  2  years  and 
has  conferred  with  a  great  mi.:;.-  rl'the  lead- 
ing men  in  government  and  ng-icuiture.  In 
Paraguay  he  made  nn  agncuhural  .survey  of 
the  country  at  the  request  q£  th?  Paraguayan 
Government.  Ir.  a  number  of  the  tropical 
Latin-American    c„untr.c-6    he    was    able    to 


point  out  the  desirability  of  producing  non- 
competitive products  such  as  those  I  have  de- 
scribed. In  preference  to  Temperate  Zone 
products,  such  as  wheat,  cotton,  and  pork. 
Universally  he  met  with  approval  of  his  sug- 
gest! ins.  In  general,  the  Latin-American 
countries  desire  our  cooperation  in  working 
out  with  them  the  development  of  these  non- 
competitive products.  Latin  America  needs 
North  America's  scientific  help  and  capital. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  both  Latin- 
American  and  North  Amsrlcan  farmers  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  one  another^s  prob- 
lems and  to  work  for  a  solution  that  will  be 
of  mutual  benefit" 

Another  time  when  Mr.  Wheeler  and  I 
appeared  before  a  congressional  committee 
was  on  December  7.  1939.  when  we  testified 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  concerning  an  Item  of 
$50,000  for  providing  technical  assistance  to 
Latin-American  countries  in  developing 
tropical  agriculture.  Including  rubber  pro- 
duction. 

When  these  funds  were  granted  several 
months  later  they  did  not  include  work  on 
rubber. 

On  December  21.  1939,  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Cooperation  with  the 
Other  American  Republics  recommended  the 
establishment  of  an  Institute  of  Tropical 
Agriculttire  to  further  the  development  of 
rubber  and  other  products.  The  committee 
declared : 

"It  is  to  the  Interest  of  the  Americans  to 
Introduce  into  our  Western  Hemisphere  some 
of  the  crops  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  completely  depend- 
ent upon  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  for  certain 
essential  supplies,  such  as  rubber,  quinine, 
tea,  manila  hemp,  and  supplies  of  a  more 
minor  nature,  such  as  certain  essential  oils, 
drugs,  and  spices.  The  production  and  mar- 
keting of  many  cf  these  commodities  are 
subject  to  national  or  international  controls 
sometimes  with  direct  participation  of  for- 
eign governments,  which  frequently  affect 
both  supply  and  price  to  th*  Arnerican  con- 
sumer. Furthermore,  in  r.f  present  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  world,  we  can  have  little 
assurance  that  these  sources  of  supply  will 
always  be  available  to  us.  The  Introduction 
and  establishment  of  these  crops  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  would  tend  to  remove 
these  uncertainties." 

The  committee  declared  further:  "Prom 
our  recent  experiences  and  contact  with  these 
countries  (in  Central  and  South  America)  It 
is  known  that  information  is  needed  on  : 

"1.  Methods  of  compen^.'^tinp  for  the  cheap- 
ness of  labor  in  the  E  -  h  i;:>s.  and  lack  of 
labor  in  many  part.'-  uI  ilu  V»P5*rrn  Hemis- 
phere in  the  production  cf  'urhir 

"2.  Climatological  factors  and  soils  to  de- 
termine the  best  locations  for  growing  rub- 
ber: high-yielding,  disease-resistant  clones  of 
rubber;  management;  and  Important  disease 
pests,  such  as  the  South  American  leaf 
disease" 

Secretary  W*::  ^,t  asjain  discu.s'-ed  -.he  rub- 
ber question  :  Mav  i;  154'  ::  a  paper  pre- 
pared for  cc.vcr.  :.,-  i;..  E.c:,-;,  American 
Scientific  Cong^^ess.  at  Washingi'  :  D  C.  and 
read  by  mysell   in  his  absence      lie  said: 

"Research  on  ru,  brr  jr. cut:  ion  should 
meet  with  the  appr  ',..<  :  ;  ;  ;;.  st  intrre'ted 
in  or  responsible  {  r  \V;-!-u-r:.  Hem >}-,;, ere 
policies.  Rubber  is  the  :;  .-•  n.p  r:ant  of 
all  tropical  agricultural  ;  ■  c  :  :  -  Ah.hough 
indigenous  to  South  A:..t:.  ..  rulb<r  :•■  not 
grown  there  commercia  .>  n.  i.ny  extent.  In- 
dications are,  however,  that  It  could  be  and 
should  be  an  important  product  of  this  hem- 
isphere. The  Goodyear  Co.  with  Its  plant- 
ings in  Costa  Rica  and  Panamn  i.i.d  the 
Fcrd  Co.  with  its  plantings  in  n.e  Am.izon 
region  of  Brazil,  have  pioneered  in  r.'  '  :  :  .n- 
tation  production  of  rubber  here.  Ht^earch 
should  be  u:,aert,..ken  on  modem  pr.  .;u'uon 
methodjj.  &ui.h  a.-,  soil  management  f::,d  'he 
developing  of  high-yielding  disease-  ::  :  ir. - 
sect-resistant  strains  which  can  be  us' d   ;n 
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bud  ^raftinff     Such  research 
lead  to  the  economical  prod; 

At  the  request  of  Preside: 
r*tary  Wallace   ;-i:.ci    Ur.o-r 
called  In  the  itMcinTs  cf  ',  i- 
to  get  their  opinion  as  to  tnt 
couragmg  rubber  producti' n 
Jca.    With  only  3  days'  r. 
cf  m's*   rf   th"    Inrge   cc:ii{.a 
Dep   r •;:.•? :.-      f   Agriculture 
Included  :n  the  group  were: 
Vice  president.  &x)dyear  Co 
president.  B.  F.  Goodn.  ;.  C 
idge,  president.  United  tru 
Davis.   Jr.   president.   Unit«< 
Co  ;  Harvey  S.  Fu-estoiie.  Jr., 
stone   Tire   &  Rubber   Co  ; 
charge.  Brazilian  plantation 
E.  J.  Thomas,  executive  vice 
year  Co  ;  A   L  Viles.  presiden 
iacturing  AsMXiatlon;  H.  N. 
tary.  Rubber  Manufacturing 
others.    After  considerable  d; 
of  the  difficulties  involved.  It 
ly  agreed  that,  on  the  basis 
alone,  our  Government  shou 
pos.sible  to  encourage  rubber 
America. 

The  opening  of  the  Germai 
palgn  in  the  Low  Countries 
the   necessity  for   action  co 
more  urgent.    One  of  the  step 
dent  Roosevelt  at  that  time 
of  a  letter  to  the  Speaker 
Representatives,  recommend 
atlon  of  $1,000,000  for  r  . 
In  the  Western  Hemifplirit 
In  explaining  his  recommci 
to  a  letter  he  had  rece.f  ! 
Smith.  Director  of  the  E  ;;   . 
Mr   Smith's  letter  said,  in  paf 

"The   foregoing   estimate 
provide  funds  for  a  3 -year  eff^) 
solid  reeeai-h    fundatlon 
ment   cf  ru.j>:   production 
Hemisphere      T: -j   mdicatiCL 
production   .s   •      be  expect 
Central    and   South   Americ 
by  full  development  cf 
sibdltles  in  the  United  S:at 
parts  of  Florida  and  a!   :  _■  : 

A  few  davs  later,  or.  M 
AuchtPr    C..,   :  of  the  Burea 
try.   acp    i  ■.;    before    the   S 
Deficiencies  of  the  Ho;u^ 
miit«e.  which  was  con.-, 
item,  and  explained  plans  : 
ward  the  rubber  investii^at 
House,  however,  passed  the 
priation    bill   wuhoui   Inclufc 
requested  by  the  President 
tlgatioos. 

When  ♦he  b;!!  was  about 
by  the  S  •  >■»•  Approprlai 
Secretary  Wvis^^z  i.....-r  '. 
1940.  wrote  :>.  S.-:...  r  A.,;  i 
who  was  chairman  of  i.  t  r 
Deficiency  Appropria:.-..^. 
In  part: 

•'The  continuing  spread  -: 
pact    upon    International    ' 
more   than   ever    u-m     e    •> 
insuring  to   the  U'  ;:•<:   .^  .. 
ce!>sible  supplies  of  cri.c;>    ru 
l)ate  on  the  second  defiL.enc] 
of  the  House,  the   possible 
rubber  new  being  d<  veloped 
presented  as  an  argximent 
It    is    rf'C'  -J-:  ..'e<i    ".   r    -•■-.."i-^*: 
be   mod       ::u'    r.    ■^    r.u:c;;    t 
annual.'."   .-i;.d  .!•   \v;..i"  r.  <- 
Neither  aS  .•   ic.Mjun  •Aiin  a.-^ 
synthetic  ruboer  x;ll  be  sa 
great  range  oi   u^e^    f  r   •*•: 
natural   sources   is    rei,  ..-•^■•l 
today.     P, »-•:;•     k-.  ;■-.<.;. .-(.U'-- 


Wisdom  of  en- 
tn  Latin  Amer- 
the  presidents 
lies  met  at  the 
)n  May  9.   1940. 
lohn  J  Blandm, 
J'hTi  L.  Ccliyer. 
,j:>rson  Cool- 
C-  .   Francis  B. 
States  Rubber 
president.  Fire- 
L.   Johnston.    In 
Ford  Motor  Co  ; 
)resident,  Gocd- 
.  Rubber  Manu- 
Whitford.  socre- 
\ssociation:  and 
.cussion  of  some 
*as  unanimous- 
common  sense 
d  do  everything 
growing  in  Latin 
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r.f'od  f '  r  establishing  a  source  of  natural  rub- 
ber in  .he  Americas  remains  a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance  The  development  of  a 
rui^^or  industry  in  Latin  America  would  also 
be  a  highly  significant  factor  in  improving 
inter-American  relations. 

"Over  96  percent  of  the  world's  rubber  sup- 
ply is  produced  in  the  East  Indies  and  Malay 
Peninsula.  Of  the  total  rubber  produced, 
over  1.000,000  tens  a  year,  the  United  States 
us€.s  50  percent  (577,600  long  tons  in  1939). 
Althoutjh  the  present  world  supply  cf  rubber 
is  ample  under  normal  conditions  11  there  is 
assurance  that  a  continuous  supply  for  the 
United  States  could  be  relied  upon,  there  is 
at  present  only  a  4  months'  supply  on  hand, 
and  this  same  critical  condition  may  occur 
Intermittently  if  the  world's  supply  of  rubber 
continues  to  be  grown  In  areas  outside  the 
Americas.  Technological  advance?  n  rubt>er 
manufacture  and  the  developme.it  of  new 
uses  for  rubber  are  also  Likely  to  increase  the 
present  known  requirements. 

"Aside  from  any  measures  that  may  be 
adoptee  to  insure  supplies  to  meet  immediate 
rubber  requirements,  there  is  an  equally 
pressing  need  fcr  instiring  future  supplies. 
Tills  n<;ed  calls  for  constructive  action  now. 
directed  toward  the  prompt  development  cf 
rubber  production  In  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. 

"The  experim.ental  evidence  of  15  years  in- 
dicates that  the  production  of  rubber  in  the 
American  continents  is  to  be  expected  prin- 
cipally from  Central  and  South  America. 
Hevea,  the  principal  tree  from  which  the 
world  fupply  cf  crude  rubber  Is  produced.  Is 
being  ;grown  experimentally  In  the  warmer 
parts  of  Florida  with  sufficient  premise  to 
indicate  commercial  possibilities  of  this  and 
other  r  ubber-producing  species  along  the  Gulf 
coast  of  the  United  States,  but  the  full  reali- 
zation of  these  possibilities  awaits  further 
exploration. 

"It  1(?  necessary,  if  we  are  to  insxore  com- 
mercial rubber  production  on  the  American 
continents,  to  determine  (1)  the  location  and 
extent  of  existing  growths  or  plantings  cf 
Hevea.  Cast  ilia,  and  other  commercial  rubber- 
producing  trees  in  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica; (2)  the  condition  of  these  plantings  as 
related  to  their  present  health  and  produc- 
tion capacity;  (3)  the  possibility  of  expanding 
the  areas  of  production,  and  (4)  the  methods 
by  whch  possible  expansion  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

"With  the  cooperation  cf  the  governments 
of  the  several  countries  involved,  it  is  pro- 
pcs3d  (1)  to  conduct,  simultaneously,  10  sur- 
veys In  potential  rubber-produc.ng  areas,  and 
(2)  to  '?stabll5h  4  experiment  stations  in  suit- 
able locations  within  those  areas." 

The  next  day,  on  June  20.  1940.  Secretary 
Wallaci;  appeared  before  the  subcommittee. 
On  that  occasion  he  said: 

"I  came  up  because  I  feel  so  vigorously  at 
the  present  time,  in  connection  with  inter- 
nptloniil  affairs,  that  this  Is  an  exceedingly 
lmport.\nt  Item.  I  feel  our  relations  with 
Latin  .Vmerlca  to  be  so  Important  that  we 
should  encourage  any  development  which 
would  enable  them  to  produce  a  commodity 
which  've  are  willing  to  accept  from  the  stand- 
jjoint  of  national  defense.  I  also  feel  It  is 
import;int  that  we  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  rubber  closer  to  home,  coming  on  not  at 
once,  but  coming  on  as  rapidly  as  Is  prac- 
tical to  take  care  of  the  situation  In  case 
the  supply  from  the  East  Indies  should  fail. 

"I  am  not  ruling  out  synthetic  rubbers. 
Let  us  have  that.  But  also  let  us  do  a  real 
Job  in   developing  natural   rubber." 

The  Senate,  on  June  22.  1940.  approved  the 
rub'oor  investigational  work  recommended  by 
the  President,  but  cut  the  amount  to  $500- 
COO  Tbis  amount  was  contained  in  the  bill 
when  it  was  finally  enacted  into  law,  and 
approved  by  the   President  on  June  27. 

I  biv^  eone  into  the  history  of  this  whole 
nL,.-'er  it  some  length,  in  order  to  show  how 
much  fioneerirg  was  involved  in  the  Job  of 


developing  rubber  production  In  the 
Hemisphere.  The  public  was  not  acutely 
conscious  of  the  national  danjer  resulting 
from  almost  ejclusivc  dependen<;e  on  rubber 
from  southeastern  A  .  and  the  public's 
inertia  was  reflected  :n  •  ne  inlitference  or 
opposition  of  numerous  M'  r.ibert  of  Congress. 

After  the  $500,000  appropriaicn  became 
available,  rubber  development  work  went  for- 
ward in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr. 
E.  W.  Brandes.  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, and  I  cooperated  in  this  project  We  co- 
operated closely.  He  took  charge  of  the  field 
work  and,  in  my  new  cjipaclty  as  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  I  handled  the  relatlcns  with  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  promotion  cf 
rubber  planting  by  the  industry.  Dr.  Brandes 
did  a  remarkably  speedy  and  thorough  Job 
In  carrying  out  field  studies  in  If'  of  the  other 
American  republics.  There  are  now  over  a 
hundred  nurseries  and  nearly  30. (00.000  young 
trees.  Sufficient  quantities  of  liigh-ylelding 
strains  of  rubber  to  graft  the  trees  are  on 
hand.  The  plantation  development  in  Latin 
America  will  stem  from  this  plar  t  material. 

Then,  on  September  26.  1941.  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  the  C<>ordiiiator  cf 
Inter-American  Affairs  and  mace  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Agriculture  bi:  ■  ':  n  time 
much  of  the  wild  rubber  dtvti  pn> nt  work 
has  b^en  handled  in  the  Division  of  which  I 
am  now  the  head  and  has  had  the  vigorous 
support  of  the  Coordinator.  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller. At  the  suggestion  of  V.ce  President 
Waixace.  Mr.  Rockefeller  appro^'ed  a  project 
which  eventually  resulted  In  sei  ding  16  rub- 
ber production  technicians  to  L.;.tin  America. 
Within  the  last  few  days  official!-  of  the  Rub- 
ber Reserve  Company  have  r»x}uesled  the 
services  of  these  specialists. 

The  most  significant  step  towtrd  getting  a 
sure  and  ample  supply  of  ru  )ber  for  the 
American  consumer  in  the  future  was  taken 
on  August  16,  1941,  when  the  fcoclete  Haltl- 
ane-Amerlcalne  de  Developpment  Agrlcole 
(Haitian-American  Agricultural  Development 
Corporation)  was  formed.  Thcm.as  A.  Fen- 
nell  is  the  president  and  general  manager. 
The  corpwration  has  4.000  employees  and  con- 
templates having  over  50.000  acies  in  rubber. 
These  plantings  are  on  small  hcldinps  owned 
by  the  individual  Haitian  farmers.  Mr  Fen- 
nell's  staff  has  worked  out  succesisful  methods 
of  tapping  and  coagulating  th>  latex  from 
the  mature  Castllla  rubber  irees  already 
growing  on  the  Island.  These  m'Jthcds  prom- 
ise to  revolutionize  the  Castilla  rubber  in- 
dustry in  Mexico,  Central  Americ  j.  and  north- 
ern South  America,  and.  In  my  opinion,  will 
make  possible  obtaining  as  much  as  30.000 
tons  of  rubber  annually  from  existing  trees, 
beginning  as  soon  as  operations  can  be  organ- 
ized. 

You  can  see  that  the  work  of  developing 
rubber  production  In  Latin  Aiaerica  Is  di- 
vided into  two  parts — one,  th.;  Immediate, 
which  involves  the  tapping  of  existing  trees, 
mainly  growing  wild  in  the  Jungles,  and  the 
other,  the  long-time  development  of  rubber 
on  small  farms.  I  believe  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  In  the  long  run  the  latter  source  of 
rubber  will  prove  to  be  the  m<  st  abundant 
and  cheapest  for  the  Amerlc.in  motoring 
public. 

ENCOCr«AGKMENT     OF     PHODtJCnON     OF     NATtJUAL 
BtTBBER    IN     THE    UNITED    STATES 

Along  with  the  work  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  looking  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  rubber  in  Latin  America,  extensive 
research  was  carried  on  to  determine  the  pos- 
sibilities of  rubber  production  here  in  the 
United  States.  Both  lines  of  work  had  the 
vigorouL  support  of  Secretary  W  vllace. 

The  question  of  continuance  cf  the  research 
on  rubber  production  In  the  United  States 
came  up  in  1939.  when  the  Budget  estimate 
of  $46,749  to  finance  it  was  dl.<:regarded  by  the 
House  and  the  item  was  ellmina  ed  from  the 
Department's  appropriation  bill.    On  behalf 
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of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dr  E  C 
Auchter.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, appeared  before  the  Agrlcultui-al  Ap- 
proriatlons  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  on 
April  17,  1939. 

Dr.  Auchter  declared:  "The  elimination  of 
this  item  would  necessitate  outright  discon- 
tinuance of  Investigations  to  determine  the 
possibilities  of  producing  a  rubber  supply  In 
this  country,  or  the  potential  rubber-produc- 
ing value  of  other  tropical  crops,  vines,  and 
ornamentals.  The  rubber-plant  research 
activities  now  conducted  at  the  Savannah 
Ga.,  and  the  Coconut  Grove.  Fla  .  field  sta- 
tions would  be  terminated.  Tlie  dismissal 
of  eight  scientific  workers  and  eight  laborers 
engaged  In  this  work  would  be  involved.  If 
this  project  is  discontinued  at  the  present 
time,  much  of  the  progress  made  in  rubber 
research  and  the  valuable  plant  selections 
that  have  been  developed  will  be  lost.  Lack 
of  information  by  Government  scientists  con- 
cerning the  potential  rubber-production  re- 
sources of  this  country  might  have  serious 
consequences  In  case  of  emergency.  It  is 
believed  that  many  of  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  production  of  rubt>er.  either  In 
the  United  States  or  In  adjacent  areas  of 
Latin  America,  can  be  solved  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  present  investigations. 

"The  world's  production  of  rubber  Is  about 
a  mlUlon  tons  per  year.     Of  this  amount,  the 
United  States  uses  approximately  50  percent. 
Of  all  rubber  Imported  into  tlie  United  States, 
about  60  percent  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  rubber  tires,  which  are  of  vital  necessity 
to  the  defense  services  of  the  United  States 
in  the  transportation  of  men  and  materials. 
Ninety-six  percent  of  all  the  rubber  in  the 
world  Is  produced  in  the  Dutch  and  English 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies.     It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  this  rubber  transported  across 
either  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
the  United  States,  and  either  route  would  be 
liable  to  serious  interruption  in  the  event  of 
any  major  international  crisis.     It  has  been 
felt  for  many  years  that  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  rubber  consiuned  in  this  country  should 
be  produced  either  at  home  or  in  areas  from 
which  our  needs  could  easily  be  transported. 
"The  late  Thomas  A.  Edison,  realizing  the 
vital   importance   of   this   matter   devoted   a 
great  deal  of  the  last  10  years  of  his  life  to 
investigating  the  potsible  souices  of  Ameri- 
can rubber.    He  found  that  the  native  gold- 
enrods    contain    appreciable    percentages    of 
rubber,  and  before  his  death  he   had  made 
definite  progress  in  selecting  strains  of  high 
rubber    content.     After    Mr.    Edison's    death 
this  material,  including  all  of  his  selections 
and  records,  were  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Government,  and  since  that  time  in- 
tensive  selection    and   breeding   experiments 
have  been  conducted.     It  has  been  possible 
through    breeding    to    increase    considerably 
the  percentage  of  rubber.     Practically  all  of 
this  m.aterial  and  progress  will  be  lost  if  the 
work  must  be  terminated  new. 

"This  Department  has  brought  in  rubber- 
bearing  plants  from  all  over  the  world  and 
these  are  now  being  studied  under  American 
conditions.  Six  thousand  trees  of  the  ch-ef 
rubber-bearing  tree,  Hevea  braslltensis,  are  be- 
ing used  in  experimental  work  in  Florida. 
These  are  about  the  only  disease-free  Hevea 
trees  In  the  world,  and  represent  a  valuable 
nucleus  for  encouraging  the  production  of 
rubber  In  suitable  areas  m  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America.  Another  Important  rub- 
ber tree  is  the  Castllla.  This  shows  promise 
under  Florida  conditions. 

"A  recently  developed  method  of  mechan- 
ical extraction  gives  promise  of  commercial 
utilization  of  this  tree  in  America  which  had 
not  hereto  seer:rd  r  -  b'e  because  of  the 
labor  Involved,  with  the  resulting  high  cost 
of  production.  Other  plants,  such  as  the 
Madagascar  rubber  •.  ne,  called  Cryptostegla, 
show  promi-e  -  rubber  producers  in  ihia 
count  rv 
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item  was  restored 


Eventually   the   $4^  "4  3 
by  the  Senate. 

The  following  winter,  the  matter  of  c<5n- 
tinuing  this  research  w  -k  w  •  aln  up  for 
consideration  in  Cmer  a     .  ,  a  prcpo.«ed 

appropriation  cr  *\t  t4h  .Mis  being  discussed. 
At  that  tlm.e,  01.  t;  bruaiy  26.  1940.  Secretary 
Wallace  appeared  before  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate. 

He  said,  in  part:  "Unless  this  item  is  re- 
stored it  will  be  necessary  to  abandon  prac- 
tically all  of  the  rubber  collections  and  rxib- 
ber  research  new  being  conducted  in  this 
country.     »     •     • 

•  The  reduction  by  the  House  will  mean  the 
abandonment  of  from  6.000  to  7.000  rubber- 
producing  Hevea  trees  and  about  100.000  su- 
perior seedling  Hevea  rubber  trees  in  Florida. 
It  will  also  prevent  further  study  of  the  rub- 
ber-bearing plants  which  have  been  brought 
in  from  all  over  the  world  to  determine  their 
suitability  fcr  American  conditions.  The 
disease-free  Hevea  trees  which  we  have  at  cur 
Florida  station  are  about  the  only  diseai^e- 
free  Hevea  trees  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  represent  a  valuable  nuc.'e  js  fcr  encour- 
aging the  production  of  rubber  in  suitable 
areas  in  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 
The  bearing  Hevea  trees  in  Florida  were 
tapped  this  past  year  and  testj  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  show  that  a  h.gh  grade 
of  rubber  was  produced  from  the  latex. 

"All  of  the  investigational  work  on  the 
possibility  of  developing  a  commercial  source 
of  rubber  from  goldenrod  in  Georgia  will  have 
to  be  discontinued.  This  Is  a  continuation  cf 
the  work  started  by  the  late  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son, who  devoted  much  of  the  last  10  years  of 
his  life  to  investigating  the  possible  sourtes 
of  American  rubber  Our  tests  of  rubber 
trees  suitable  for  the  Canal  Zone  will  likewise 
have  to  be  dropped,  and  no  further  plant 
explorations  in  the  hope  of  finding  additional 
rubber -bearing  plants  which  might  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  United  States  can  lie  conducted. 
This  reduction  will  also  reduce  the  explora- 
tions and  the  eventual  establishment  in  tlie 
w.  '•tern  Hemisphere  of  such  crops  as  manila 
htn:p.  quinine,  rotencne-bearing  plants,  etc  " 
In  1940  the  $46,749  item  for  rubber  research 
was  again  eventually  in-urltd  in  'he  agri- 
cultural appropriation. 

Included  in  the  Departments  work  with 
rubber-yielding  plants  in  the  United  Statea 
was  research  on  the  pcasibilities  of  the  shrub 
known  as  guayu'.e.  especially  adapted  to  the 
arid  regions  of  the  Southwest  and  Mexico. 

It  happens  that  only  a  week  ago  last  Satur- 
day, on  ^rU  12, 1  was  in  Salinas,  Calif.,  where 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  carrying  out 
a  gleantic  project  for  the  production  of  rub- 
ber from  guaytile.  recently  authorized  by  the 
Conges,  and  carried  out  with  funds  allocated 
by  the  President.  There  I  saw  perhans  the 
largest  nursery  in  the  world — over  600  acres 
of  guayule  seedlings — and  in  addition  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  field  plantings.  An  excellent 
Job  is  beine  done  under  the  direction  of  MaJ. 
Evan  K':lfv  :  •:.  F  rest  Service  He  and 
his  org&ii.zaticn  are  exploring  the  full  possi- 
bilities of  this  nibber-bearing  plant,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  they  will  develop  it  to  the 
maxtmtim.  Dr.  E.  W  Brandos,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  is  directing  a  comprehen- 
sive research  program  on  guayule. 

Vice  President  Wallace  supported  the 
guayule  bill,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  some  mis- 
apprehension as  to  his  attitude  toward  the 
work  With  puayule  as  well  sls  toward  synthetic 
rubber  has  recently  been  voiced.  Apparently 
this  misapprehension  has  r,  rr.f>  fjom  the  fact 
that  in  his  book  New  Front. crt.  publislied  in 
1934,  he  r;:^r:!-.(;  |X5sslble  domestic  rubber 
production  in  rtlat.on  to  the  tarJI.  At  that; 
time  he  v.rrTe 

"We  h:-.\f'  i(;i:d  'b"  f-in-tomary  argument 
for  the  ta.-.fl  Tnat  our  ini:h  sur.dard  of  liv- 
ing results  from  it.  In  the  old  days  it  was 
said  that  we  must  have  a  tariff  .sufficiently 
great  to   mea.Mire  the  difference  in  the  cost 


of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was 
said  that  if  the  tariff  were  high  enough  to 
protect  cur  high-cost  producers  from  the  low- 
cost  producers  abroad,  our  general  sUndard 
of  living  would  be  higher.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  solemnly  made  many  Investiga- 
tions as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  different 
commodities  here  and  abroad.  The  Commis- 
sioners knew,  all  the  while,  that  their  find- 
ings would  eventually  be  governed  for  the 
most  part  by  personal  and  regional  cons'der- 
atlon  of  private  benefit.  The  cost-of-produc- 
tlon  theory  in  tariff  makfng  was  merely  a 
convenient  political  dodge. 

"An  extreme  illustration  of  the  fooUshnes* 
of  the  theoi-y  would  be  furnished  if  certain 
individuals  growing  bananas  In  greenhouses 
In  the  United  States  were  to  ask  the  Tariff 
Commission  (assuming  that  there  was  a  tariff 
on  bananas)  for  an  increase  sufaclenl  to  meas- 
ure the  difference  in  cost  of  producing 
bananas  in  the  United  States  and  in  Centr^ 
America. 

"Or  suppose  that,  as  a  result  of  D(  pa' '  r  .  . 
of  Agriculture  experiments  indicating  ;n^,'  ue 
can  produce  rubber  in  the  United  Stales  irom 
guayule  for  30  cen's  a  pound   Cr-ncress  nlacea 
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a  tariff  on  :  ■  1  :.,;■.«  i  ,  ;   1     :  <■:..{ 
ber  product; b  thiij  UwUti -,,,».(  u, 
domestic  costs  are  really  40  - »  .  * 
the  foreign  co-;.-  :irr  oi.iv  1^,  < 
and  that  the  t..:  *1  -     n.  i  tw  - 
n'bfT  iir^-iment  lor  -be  Am-  ;■■ 
V.1  li.n    C'.ubtless    point    uut    ti 
pa.  :  i-     beir  labor  $30  a   weeK 
coct  ...tor  of  the  Eas*  Trdirs 
a  small  fraction  of  -b.,!  air,  lui  ■ 
rfe  -f  ;bf  cry,  'We  must  pn  ■,..  ' 

fn.nd::::-    of   living   from    'b.  ._ , 

live  on  3  cents'  worth  of  rice  a  day,  dress  orily 
in  a  loin  cloth,  and  sleep  under  thatched 
roofs.'  This  Ulustratlon  If  not  Impossibly  fan- 
tastic. We  have  in  the  United  F-j^t,.  ",  ,<  v 
highly  protected  Industries  \^h  ;:  h-i  :.  :i- 
tlvly  as  inefficient  as  the  rubber  Int'i-t  y 
would  be.  And  these  IndusTrlaliJ-ts  h.nu  nt 
concerning  ib,e  t!:,re,i'  t,-  -bf.  Arr.erican  stand- 
ard of  living  ;i'd  we*  |-.  r.  -•  :--]^'i^)v  Tb.fv 
shudder  to  think  wh--  w  -nc  b:  :;r"'T:  ir  Te 
tariff  on  their  rw-  :;.fffi  uiniy  produced  prod- 
uct were  lowered 

Remember  that  this  was  written  In  1934. 

Purely  on  the  basis  of  relative  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  without  regard  to  considerations 
cf  national  safety,  there  would  have  been  no 
reason  for  stimulating  high-cost  rubber  pro- 
duction In  the  United  States.  But  in  the 
years  following  1934  the  International  situa- 
tion became  more  and  more  troubled.  Con- 
siderations of  national  safety  loomed  as  more 
and  more  important,  and  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son that  Mr.  Wallace  worked  so  hard  to  re- 
duce this  cotin  try's  dependence  on  a  source  (rf 
rubber  10.000  miles  away. 

INCOrRACrMFNT    Of     ST  N'-niETlC- Efr  TK 
PRCDn<-TI<  N 

It  wa<^  recognized  by  Secretary  \V«:  i.aci  and 
members  of  the  D'r;ir;r--  ■  "?  Agriculture 
staff  that  the  1  ni-'irne  -r  t-  :n  lor  rubber 
development  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
would  be  too  slow  to  meet  a  sudden  emcr- 
F'.rv  Tb'  !.'ire  along  with  the  experimen- 
tal v^ork  en  rubber  plants,  research  pertaining 
to  synthetic  rubber  was  undertaken. 

On  October  17.  1939.  a  report  entitled  "Rub- 
ber and  Rubberlike  Materials"  was  made  to 
Dr  Her",  G  Knight.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricul-nr:.!  fb.emlstry  and  Engineering,  by 
R  W  l-"^.'  This  report  was  submitted  to 
Secrp- ;  y  \Ka:  :  ACE.  A  few  months  later,  prior 
to  A;  :;  '  l&iO.  Secretary  Wallace  requested 
Information  on  buna  rubber. 

On  May  9.  1940,  the  day  before  HlUer  be- 
gan his  invasion  of  the  Low  Countri&s,  Sec- 
retary Wallace  held  a  conference  with  Dr. 
Knight  on  the  subject  of  rubber  development. 
Mr.  Wallace  r.fkcd  Dr.  Knight  »:■:  ,r 
considering  the  .:u:^;   of  synthetic   ruDui, 
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all  me<ut»      Wah  our  prwie 
tynUietic  rubber  wc  will 
rubber  probably  to  «ny  nmo 
be  pnxluced  in  South  Amerlc; 
yecrs  • 

Another  repwrt.  entitled 
tlonal   Defense.    Recent    D 
sent  to  Secretary  Wallacz 
This  report  was  prepared  b; 
gins,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricu 
and   Engineering.     Its   cone 
follows : 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that 
lem  Is  a  national  prcblenn.  It 
to  hold  a  conference  at  whic? 
of  the  rubber,  chemical,  pe 
tics  Industries  meet  with 
and  Navy  to  lay  plans  for  the 
ment   of   a   lastics   industry 
States.     In  any  proposed 
be  desirable  that  personal  or 
be  sub  rdmated  to  the 
national  defense  U  Involved 
woriM  best.    The  construct! 
.of  regional  lastles  plants  is 
able" 

When  I  •-  -emitted  this 
retary,  I  ::  the  fcllowing 

"There  ;ire  many  figures  iii 
the  future  price  of  synthet 
A  few  who  venture  to  give 
10  years  from   now  say   It 
cents  per  pcund.  as  con  :   ,r 
natural  rubber,  which  sh^.u.;. 
pound  under  present  methoc 
Also,  there  is  no  reason  w 
cannot  result  in  a  reducti 
natural  rubber  to  even  as  1 
pound.    To  me  the  situattor 
gous  with   that  of  fuel 
spread   is  somewhat  similar, 
bihties   in   synthetic    rubber 
no  greater  nor  of  any  more  i 
ether  important  angle  on 
from  the  standpoint  of  using 
do  the  research  Job,  Is  that 
holds  the  patents.    About 
Government  could  do  would 
at  great  cost  and  when  the 
take  the  loss  on  the  mvestn 

Dr    Knight  called  upon 
In  his  office  on  May  31,  1940 
him    was    Dr.    W.    J     Sparks 
butyl  rubber,  then  Chief  of 
tein  Division  of  the  Northe 
search  Laboratory  of  the  Depi 
culture.    They  carried  with 
pics  of  butyl  rubber  and  a 
report,  entitled  'Status  of  S 
Manufacture  ■' 

In  its  summary,  this  repo:jt 

"No    Industrial    company 
States  has  facilities  for 
tlon   of   significant   quanta 
rubber  In  case  of  an 
thetic  rubber  manufactunni 
Isting  now  or  being  constru  ■ 
vide  a  combined  supply  of  c 
cent  of  the  normal  domestic 

"Of  the  products  now  ava: 
rubber  can  l>e  prepared  froi^ 
immediately  available  for 
appreciable   quantities.      Ad 
ncultural  products  m  the 
thetic  rubber  and  su 
Ing  ingredients  would  provld 
reproducible  supply  of  raw 
pendent  of  the  petroleum 
developments  are  a  part  of 
program  of  the  Northern 
Laboratory,  but  no  immedi 
this   line   can   be   taken   at 
building  Is  completed  " 

The  report   included  the 
butyl  rubber: 

■  Eutyl  rubbT  •.;  -  —:--:•. 
lene  with  dioltfi:..--  B  ,  .-  : 
used  aUhou^h  oilier  ci.i  it  ti; 
tadiene  1,  3.  d:methyl-bu- 
prene  may  be  used.    These 
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in    the    United 
imijiediate   produc- 
s   of    synthetic 
All  syn- 
equipment  ex- 
ted  would  pro- 
ly  about  1  per- 
equirements. 
able,  only  butyl 
raw  materials 
eipergency  use  in 
ptation   Of    ag- 
pre^aratlon  of  syn- 
compcund- 
!  a  continuously 
materials   lr.de- 
ndustry.     Such 
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rejport  to  the  Sec- 
statements: 
regard  to  what 
rutber  will  be. 
"  pix-sible  price 
::    te  about   25 
•o  the  price  of 
be  10  cents  per 
.=  nf  production. 
d  research 
:ie  cost  of 
.•  as  0  cents  per 
appears  analo- 
Tlie   price 
and   the  possi- 
production   are 
inportance.    An- 
nthetic  rubber, 
public  funds  to 
private  industry 
only  thing  the 
to  erect  plants 
ncy  IS  over, 
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:.e  is  generally 
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droducts  are  very 


slmllfjr  but  their  r«UtlTt  merits  h«v«  not 
been  eviiluated  The  St*nd«rcl  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  his  a  100-pound -a«day  pilot  plant  In 
operallou  making  the  butadiene  copolymer. 
About  9o  percent  of  the  batches  are  satis- 
factory. According  to  present  plans  the 
butyl  rubber  development  will  be  announced 
at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  (This  was  done.)  This 
product  :s  believed  to  be  most  attractive  from 
an  economic  standpoint.  (Data  In  support  of 
this  view  were  presented  In  the  report.)" 

Estimates  of  cost  of  production  of  butyl 
rubber  were  given,  on  the  basis  of  20.000 
pounds'  capacity  per  day,  as  being  15  cents, 
allowing  10  percent  for  depreciation,  and 
12.7  cents  without  depreciation.  This  in- 
cluded manufacturing  cost,  product  handling, 
Banbury  treatment,  conveying,  storage, 
package,  and  loading,  sales  and  service  in- 
cluding sales  promotion,  advertising,  customer 
service,  and  technical  assistance. 

The  report  also  contained  a  statement  that 
Buna  N  rubber  required  from  33  to  50  percent 
of  acrylo-nitrlle  content  with  butadiene. 
This  is  the  oil-resistant  buna  rubber.  The 
Buna  S  requires  about  50  percent  of  styrene 
with  the  butadiene. 

Another  excerpt  read  as  follows:  "Tires  re- 
treaded  with  butyl  rubber  ran  on  a  Mercu'y 
car  for  700  miles  without  signs  cf  wear. 
Failure  of  the  butyl  rubber — rubber  bond 
stopped  the  experiment  at  this  point.  Labora- 
tory tests  shew  butyl  rubber  to  have  superior 
abrasion  and  oxidation  resistance  to  rubber. 
Workers  at  the  Acushnet  Rubber  Laboratory 
working  on  gas  masks  for  the  Navy  have 
found  butyl  rubber  to  have  elastic  properties 
at  low  temperatures  which  are  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  elastic  body." 

Because  of  Mr.  W.-^llacbs  interest  in  butyl 
rubber  during  the  period  that  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry  and  Engineering  started  re- 
search looking  toward  the  development  of 
synthetic  elastomers  from  agricultural  prod- 
ucts at  the  Northern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory.  This  work  was  started  as  scon 
as  the  laboratory  was  opened  about  a  year 
ago. 

Wlien  Secretary  Wallace  appeared  before 
the  agricultural  subconamlttee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  June  20,  1940, 
he  was  asked  about  synthetic  rubber.  He 
replied  that  he  had  been  watching  synthetic 
rubber  development  "with  very  great  care" 
and  that  he  thought  it  had  "a  great  deal  of 
promise." 

In  his  testimony  he  said:  "I  think  that  the 
most  premising  synthetic  rubbers  are  made 
out  of  petroleum.  FYom  the  standpoint  of 
cheapness  of  production,  petroleum  will  not 
always  be  with  us.  Nobody  knows  when  it 
will  play  out.  but  eventually  it  will  play  out." 

Asked  as  to  cost.  Mr.  Wxllace  said:  "For 
the  buna  rubber,  the  last  figures  on  produc- 
tion that  I  saw  were  60  cents  a  pound.  I 
understand  that  the  butyl  rubber  produced 
by  the  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  can  be 
produced  more  cheaply  than  that.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  they  hope  to  sell  the 
product  of  a  plant  which  they  arc  building 
In  New  Orleans  at  50  cents  a  pcund:  but  I 
imagine  that  they  may  be  able  to  produce  It 
for  less  than  50  cents  a  pound.  •  •  •  The 
current  price  (of  natural  rubber)  Is  per- 
haps 24  cents  a  pound:  but  I  think  with  these 
improved  strains  undoubtedly  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  produce  it  for  less  than  12  cents  a 
pound.  And  frankly.  I  do  not  think  any 
cf  the  synthetic  rubbers  can  meet  a  price 
cf  12  cents  a  pcund." 

Of  course,  at  the  present  time,  no  one  is 
greatly  Interested  In  the  cost  of  rubber  per 
pound.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  the  rub- 
ber and  synthetic  will  be  the  Important  Im- 
mediate source  of  rubber  In  this  emergency. 

ELTLDINC   UP   A   RUBBER   STOCK   PILE 

The  importance  of  a  rubber  stock  pile,  as 
I  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  this  statement, 
was  recognized  in  the  report  on  'The  Rub- 
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ber  SituaUon  in  the  United  States,"  xvt.  h 
was  prepared  in  the  Drpartmcut  oi  Agricul- 
ture in  September  1938. 

In  order  to  build  up  such  a  stock  pile. 
Secretary  W^uack  conceived  the  idea  of  trad- 
ing some  of  our  surplus  cotton  for  rubber. 
He  discussed  this  possibility  on  several  occa- 
sions with  Bernard  Baruch  and  also  with 
persons  in  the  administration.  Mr.  Wallace 
suggested  to  Mr.  Baruch  tliat  If  Mr.  Baruch 
would  talk  with  the  then  Senator  Byrnes 
(now  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court),  Mr. 
Wallace  also  would  talk  with  the  Senator 
with  a  view  to  getting  some  legislation  to 
authorize  such  a  deal. 

The  Idea  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wallace  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Agricultural  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Ccin- 
mittee  on  April  10,  1939.    He  said: 

"I  would  also  like  to  mention  a  proposal 
which  you  may  or  may  not  want  to  consider, 
a  proposal  looking  to  the  trading  of  some  of 
our  surplus  cotton  for  rubber,  disposing  thus 
of  accumulated  cotton  abroad.  American  cot- 
ton abroad,  and  of  rubber  in  this  country,  to 
be  held  under  conditions  which  would  be 
most  helpful  to  the  security  of  the  country 
Involved  and  most  helpful  to  the  market- 
price  structures  involved." 

The  next  day  the  barter  project  was  de- 
scribed in  an  Associated  Press  story  published 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Following 
are  excerpts  from  the  account: 

"The  administration,  it  was  learned  today, 
already  has  sounded  out  Great  Britain,  Bel- 
givim.  and  the  Netherlands  on  a  proposal  to 
barter  surplus  American  cotton  and  wheat 
for  two  strategic  war  materials — rubber  and 
tin. 

"Formal  negotiations  will  ie  undertaken 
by  the  State  Department  within  a  few  days. 
The  plan  was  disclosed  last  night  by  Senator 
Byrnes.  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
said  the  barter  arrangement  could  be  ex- 
tended to  other  nations  which  supply  essen- 
tial materials  that  might  be  difficult  to  ob- 
tain in  case  of  war  abroad. 

"Senator  Byrnes  said  the  barter  plan  had 
the  endorsement  of  both  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Wallace  and  Secretary  of  State 
Hull.     •     •     • 

"As  he  explained  the  system,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  would  acquire 
title  to  some  of  the  11,500,000  bales  of  cotton 
on  which  the  Government  has  made  loans 
to  farmers.  The  Government  then  would 
negotiate  trades  with  other  countries.  In 
turn,  It  would  sell  to  private  manufacturers 
the  rubber,  tin,  and  any  other  materials 
acquired.     •     •     • 

"These  treaties  would  provide.  Senator 
Byrnes  said,  that  the  cotton  or  wheat  should 
be  held  by  the  purchasing  country  for  5  years 
unless  the  market  price  should  go  higher 
than  certain  stipulated  levels. 

"A  similar  provision,  designed  to  prevent 
price-shattering  dumping,  would  apply  to 
the  rubber  and  tin  acquired  by  the  United 
States. 

"Senator  Byrnes  said  96  percent  of  the 
rubber  used  Is  produced  In  the  British  and 
Dutch  East  Indies.  British  and  Dutch  rub- 
ber production  now  stands  at  50  percent  of 
normal  and  tin  production  Is  down  to  40 
percent. 

"The  reserve  requirement  of  rubber  rec- 
ommended by  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment." Senator  Byrnes  continued,  "is  266.- 
000  tons,  valued  at  approximately  $85,000,- 
000.  It  Is  believed,  however,  that  In  order 
adequately  to  protect  our  Industries  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  an  additional  1.250.- 
000.000  pounds,  the  approximate  amount  of 
rubber  used  by  our  industries  in  a  year. 

"Such  a  stock,  he  said,  would  afford  pro- 
tection against  price  Increases  In  case  of  a 
European  war,  would  prevent  industrial 
shut-downs  from  shortage  of  supply  and 
would  avoid  for  a  time  the  necessity  of 
sending  American  ships  into  the  war  zone 
to  obtain  supplies. 
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1   acquisition   of    Uu  re- 
It  #65,000  000." 
^   ^      nHMred   again  before 

.:      mmittee  of   the  Sen- 
;  ropriations  Committee  on  April   13, 
IL--.     On  that  occasion  he  said: 

"As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  have  been 
Interested  for  some  months  In  working  out 
a  practical  plan  wherpby  the  United  States 
might    exchange    certain     agricultural    raw 
materials  with  other  countries  for  reserves 
outside   of  current   commerce   and    as   part 
of  our  national  defense  program.     Products 
such  as  cotton  and  wheat,  the  surpluses  of 
which  are  a  weakness  to  our  domestic  econ- 
omy,  might   profitably  be  traded   for  other 
products,    such    as    rubber    and    tin,    which 
would  be  a  strength  to  our  domestic  econ- 
omy  If   held   as   reserves    against   the   con- 
tingency  of  foreign  supplies   being  cut  off. 
Conversations  have  been  held  with  the  State 
Department  and  other  agencies  that  would 
be  involved.     We  have  wanted  to  make  sure, 
of    course,    that    reserve    stocks    transferred 
to  foreign    hands  would   not   hurt  demand 
for  our  products  at  some  future  time  when 
prices     might     be     already     low.       Senator 
Byrnes  has  given  a  most  statesmanlike  pres- 
entation of  our  objectives  along  these  lines, 
and  the  President   has  stressed  the  urgency 
of  actually  effecting  such  transfers  as  soon 
as  possible. 

"Since  this  plan  would  provide  for  the 
creation  of  reserves  which  would  not  be 
made  available  to  current  channels  of  trade 
except  In  case  of  emergency,  any  transfers 
cf  our  products  arranged  under  It  would 
have  no  relation  to  the  wheat  export  pro- 
gram already  in  effect,  the  cotton  export 
program  now  proposed,  or  the  general  course 
of  trade  under  our  reciprocal  trade  agee- 
ments." 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  authoriz- 
ing the  barter  deal.  On  July  21.  1939,  Secre- 
tary Wallace  wrote  to  Senator  Wagner,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  reporting  on  this  bill,  S.  26Q7. 
Excerpts  from  his  letter  follow: 

"S.  2697  is  a  bill  designed  to  facilitate  the 
exchange,  pursuant  to  any  agreement  which 
may  be  concluded  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  reserve 
stocks  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
produced  in  the  United  States  and  held  under 
loans  made  or  made  available  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  reserve  stcclcs 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  produced 
abroad     •     •     •. 

"Tlie  Department  favors  the  enactment  of 
this  bin  as  a  means  of  removing  rurplus 
agricultural  commodities  from  the  domestic 
market  and  of  assisting  in  the  conimoa 
defense." 

The  Department's  position  wns  again  made 
clear  on  August  8,  1939,  in  a  letter  from  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  Agriculture  Harry  Brown  to 
Harold  D.  Smith.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  in  which  Mr.  Brown  recom- 
mended Presidential  approval  of  the  bill, 
which  In  the  meantime  had  been  pa.ssed  by 
Congress.    Mr.  Brown  wrote: 

"The  general  pu:pose  of  thLs  enrolled  bill 
would  appear  to  be  In  the  national  interest 
in  that  it  would  enable  this  country,  through 
appropriate  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  to 
dispose  of  price-dcpressiiig  suipltis  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  of  which  this  cou.itry  pcsscises  an 
iiuufflcient  supply  and  which  are  needed  for 
pt'-po-es  of  national  defense.  More  specifl- 
cally,  this  em  oiled  bill  is  particularly  desira- 
ble to  the  Department  in  that  it  provides 
enabling  legislation  to  implement  an  existing 
treaty  entered  into  between  this  country  and 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  exchange  of 
500,000  hales  of  cotton,  now  held  under  loans 
made  or  made  available  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  for  au  amount  of  ru'tbsr 
equivalent  in  value  now  under  the  control 
of  the  United  Kmgdom. 
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This  !.>:  .r  :,  •  ..  :»  ::..ble  to  the  prtj- 
vuiona  of  the  enrolled  bill  and  has  no  objec- 
tion to  its  approval  by  the  President." 

This  act  was  approved  by  the  President  on 
Aur:-  n  -".9.  Under  it.  600.000  bales  of 
cot  aded  for  90.000  tons  of  rubber 

This  rubber  constitutes  about  one-seventh  of 
oiu-  existing  stock  pile,  and  Is  enough  to  make 
18,000,000  average  automobile  tires. 


The  Rip:.!v;.:.u)  Party  In  Tnie  oi'  W(>r 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HOii.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  6,  1942 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
Hon.  Werner  W.  Schroeder,  Republican 
national  committeeman  for  Illinois.  Mr. 
Schroeder  has  for  many  years  been  an 
outstanding  and  leading  citizen  of  the 
Slate  of  Illinois,  and  an  ardent  student 
of  national  affairs.  I  believe  that  his 
thoughts  as  expressed  in  the  address  will 
be  helpful  in  this  trying  time.  The  ad- 
dress was  delivered  at  Princeville  picnic, 
Peoria  County,  111.,  August  1,  1942. 

I  submit,  as  required  under  rule  10,  an 
estimate  by  the  Public  Printer  of  $135  for 
the  cost  of  publishing  this  speech,  which 
will  make  3  pages  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairmen,  my  friends  of  Peoria  County 
In  November  1940,  22,000  OCO  Americans  votecl 
with  the  Republican  Party.  They  were  those 
who  disagreed  with  the  party  in  power,  who 
believed  that  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
the  future  welfare  of  our  Nation  demanded  a 
change  in  governmental  philosophy. 

Thirteen  months  later  our  country  was  at 
war.  Although  those  22,000,000  represent  the 
minority  party  in  national  affairs,  they  Im- 
mediately rose  as  one  man  to  the  aid  of  our 
country.  Upon  those  22.000,000  today  rests 
the  we.ght  of  winning  victory  and  saving 
America. 

There  is  one  proposition  upon  which  all 
Americans  agree,  whether  they  be  P^publi- 
cans  or  Democrats,  and  that  Is  that  the  war 
against  the  Axis  Powers  must  be  prosecuted 
with  everjrthing  we  have  to  a  complete  vic- 
tory. Anything  less  than  a  crushing  of  the 
Axis  Powers  Involves  dangers  which  even  our  i 
imagi.iations  cannot  comprehend.  The  peo-  ' 
pie  of  Czechoslovakia,  of  Poland,  of  France, 
of  Holland,  of  Norway,  have  learned  the  bitter 
lesson  that  so  long  as  Axis  miUtarism  is  In 
power,  free  government  will  be  destroyed. 
The  savings  and  property,  the  homes  and 
farms,  the  cattle,  the  products  of  thrift  and 
honest  labor — everything  will  be  ruthlessly 
plundered.  Men,  women,  and  even  children 
will  be  forced  into  back-breaking  labor  at 
inadequate  wages  or  no  wage  at  all  in  a  state 
of  privation  and  servitude.  Life  and  death 
will  be  decided  by  the  whim  of  ruffians  and 
deg3nerates.  It  Is  not  easy  for  us,  who  all 
our  lives  have  breathed  the  atmosphere  cf  a 
free  country,  to  imagine  that  these  things 
could  happen  here.  But  if  the  Axis  Powers 
were  successful  in  their  dreams  of  world  dom- 
ination, those  things  would  become  a  reality 
in  this  land.  The  liberties  which  we  have 
striven  for  165  years  to  preserve  would  be 


^.»ie 

tree- 
than 


wiped  amy;   we  would  b-    ^      h    -   r« 
barbamus  cruelues  of    t.  ^  r 

Ar  H  iman  beings  who  have  t:     . 

di  :     V,    viid  rather  sacrifice  life   .i^ 
preserve  it  under  such   conditions. 

With  those  thoughts  In  mind,  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  last  April  adopted 
a  resolution,  prepared  by  a  subcommittee  of 
wh:ch  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member  which 
read  in  part  as  follows: 

"1.  We  demand  the  prosecution  of  an  offen- 
sive war.  relentlessly  and  without  reservation 
whatever  It  may  cost  in  wealth,  energy  or 
human  life,  until  the  United  States  and  its 
Allies  have  won  a  complete  victory  over  their 
enemies." 

Upon  this  we  all  agree;  we  must  agree. 
Any  criticism  or  suggestion  which  we  as  In- 
dividuals or  as  a  party  may  make  must  have 
for  Its  sole  aim  the  building  up  of  our  na- 
tional strength  to  make  it  invincible  in  war 
and  totally  successful  on  land,  at  sea,  and  lu 
the  air. 

The  Republican  Party  is  devoted  to  our 
constitutional  form  of  government  The 
Constitution  provides  that  the  President  shall 
be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  Under  tliis  constitutional  power  the 
Republican  Party  recognizes  the  authority 
as  Commander  In  Chief,  of  the  man  who  was' 
elencd  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
pledges  unquestioning  obedience  in  all  mat- 
ters military  and  naval.  We  go  further  We 
say  that  obviously  It  Is  more  vital  to  win  the 
war  than  to  win  elections.  Without  the 
former  all  the  latter  are  lost. 

The  first  function  and  policy  of  Republi- 
cans is  to  spur  the  war  effort  to  its  highest 
pitch. 

The  responsibilities,  the  burdens  upon  the 
Republican  Party,  are  greater  today  than 
ever  before  in  Its  history.  Upon  this  flghtine 
minority— which  Is  so  large  that  it  is  almost 
a  majcrlty— history  wUl  place  a  large  share 
of  the  lead  cf  achieving  eventual  victory  in 
the  war  as  well  as  preserving  the  freedom  of 
men  In  war  and  in  the  peace  that  follows. 

These  same  resolutions  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  at  the  suggestion  of  our 
United  States  Senator  C.  Watland  Brooks 
included  these  words: 

"4.  We  pledge  to  preserve  the  two-party 
system,  to  guarantee  the  continuance  of  our 
present  American  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  sacred  safeguards  provided 
in  our  BUI  of  Rights  for  ourselves  and  for 
future  free  Americans.  We  further  pledge 
the  preservation  of  our  present  system  of 
individual  initiative  and  private  enterprise." 

Let  us  examine  that  principle.  No  prin- 
ciple can  stand  the  uses  of  human  society 
unless  It  is  founded  upon  reajEon  and  Uuth. 
What  does  the  two-party  system  mean?  As 
we  look  back  over  the  history  of  our  country 
we  discover  that  there  have  always  been  two 
major  parties.  The  history  of  every  other 
free  people  in  modern  or  ancient  times  dis- 
closes at  least  two  major  political  erouDs 
Why  is  this? 

Tae  reason   is   to   be   found   in   the   most 
fundamental   of   all   human   characteristics. 
No  mind  of  man  has  ever  been  designed  by 
cur  Creator  sufflcienUy  great  and  comprehen- 
sive always  to  find  the  right  answer.     Truth 
Is  discovered  by  one  advancing  an  idea  and 
by  another  pointing  out  its  weaknesses.     The 
honest,  open,  and  sincere  debating  of  every 
public  policy  has  led  to  the  birth  and  per- 
petuation of  free  government.     We  see  thia 
exemplified  in  Its  highest  form  in  our  courts. 
In  the  chambers  of   our   supreme  court   at 
Springfleld,  111.,  are  inscribed  up.n  the  wall 
the   following   Latin   words:    "Audi   alteram 
ptu-tem."    That   phrase   is  an   ancient  legal 
maxim  of  free  people  which  translated  reads: 
"Hear  the  other  side."    Those  words  are  writ- 
ten upon  that  wall  which  the  seven  Jurtlce* 
face    when    bearing    arfrumente.    as    if    the 
learned  and  distinguished  jurists  who  planned 
that  room  Intended  that  neither  they  ofx 
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'-"ration,   so 
court,  is 
■i-.w  of  govern- 


their  succe^-^crs  should  ever  lorget  the  cum 
tnand   of   the   peoples   law   that    both   sides 
must  be  heard 

This  principle  of  public 
faithfully  otserved  by  our 
the  essence  of  republican  I 
ment — the  essence  of  freedoni  wherever  men 
hi»ve  been  so  fortunate  as  t )  enjoy  it.  No 
man.  whether  he  be  born  kng  or  emperor 
or  be  elected  president,  or  ap  jointed  to  high 
■  iffl.e.  is  infallible.  He  is  still  n  human  being 
who  must  be  guided,  instrucied.  restrained 


public  cpmion 
■  and  denounce 


or  compelled  by  courageou 

that  will  ciy  out  against  erro 

injustice  or  tyranny.     The  city  of  patriotic 

criticism  makes  the  responsiqility  of  the  Re 

pufclican  Party  the  greatest  it 

The   Republ-c^n   Par.y   is    th^   depssitcry   of 

Ireedoni  and  democracy. 

Any  nation  mu5t  eventuaili  make  a  choice 
of  one  of  three  systems — either  a  cne-party 
system,  such  as  they  have  in  Germany.  Italy. 
and  Russia,  which  is  nothlnj  mere  than  a 
return  to  absolute  monarch  under  a  new 
name,  or  a  many-party  systen.  such  as  tr.re 
the  vitals  out  of  France,  leafing  to  her  ae- 
etructicn.  and  such  as  weak> 
make  way  for  Hitler,  or  a  :. 
like   ours,   under   which   we 


economicaliy  and  progressed  1 1  liberty 

We  have  seen  the  necessity  A  a  minority  at 
times  in  recent  years.  We  ;aw  it  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  pack  ih«  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  We  ar<  seeing  it  today 
when  rationing  is  made  ludi:rous  by  confu 
Blon.  contradiction,  and  cha  js 
the  case  cf  sugar,  with  Spart  in  limitation  of 
use  by  sugar  us^'rs.  accompanied  by  subsidy 
of  beet-sugar  farmers  to  k  ?ep  them  from 
growing  sugar. 

There  are  many  things  thit  remain  to  be 
done  before  victory  is  compl?tcIy  won.  Our 
Allies  in  recent  weeks  have 
setbacks  in  Libya  and  in  Egipt.  m  the  Cau- 
casus, and  on  the  central  plains  of  Russia 
Perhaps  no  large  nation  in 
tory  has  ever  faced  the  miititude  of  di 
culties  which  confront  us  today.  It  is  not  a 
time  for  complaint,  but  on?  that  calls  for 
constructive  help.  Througl^out  48  States 
130.000.000  people  are  giviiit- 
country"?  needs  Some  of  t: 
the  Government  have  been 
have  been  wildly  extravagant 


done  with  purely  political  mqtives      The  peo- 

rind  they  will 
:he  Republican 


pl»'  u  i;  correct  those  ahii- 
:::..'.  ..e  in«*n.imental:-v  .; 
Party 

Were  the  P.epub..c.T:'.  F  ■. 
the  war  direction,  there  •<. 
of  criticism  ti:*  pv>-rv  t-:"  r 
There  won;;'  b-'  w-t.-  •;.. 
charge,  a  depi t.v  :  -  f 
would  invite  ici-  s~  a  :,  '.  :►> 
grams,  and  oral  con  ■  - 

of  the  country;  wcu.l  c.a  - 
analyze  them;  and  cut  of  th  i  c 
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r;  rmany  to 
,..;iy  system, 
have    prospered 


tn   ■■-■.ht  to  their 
.^. ::.gs  done  by 
inefficient,  some 
some  have  been 


in   charge   of 

.  1  be  no  stifling 

1  encourage  it. 

Republicans    in 

":;ticism    which 

letters,  tele- 

'    "  citizens 

xamine.  and 

(•  avalanche 

-t    i'UMs   that 

:  -p. ration 

■     t  :.-.;.«  war. 

U.-i.'cri  States 

e  brain  power 


of  thought   would  disc'  .t>r 

were  helpful — and  mis:.-   n 

that  would  be  the  turnm,; 

The  greatest  need  today  In 

is  to  harness  the  sum  t.  ■ 

of  the  American  people      Ii  bureaucracy  will 

not  do  it.  the  Republican  Piirty  must. 

We  have  a  higher  du'v  ,,  -  ■  ,>  difficult  one. 
a  more  delicate  one.  th.i::  •:  ;-■">■  in  power. 
It  is  the  duty  to  correct  th(  wrong,  to  stop 
waste,  to  clamp  the  lid  on  <  xcessive  govern- 
mental expenditures,  to  restiain  selfish  grab- 
bing for  power,  to  knock  inefB  :iency  out  of  the 
war  effort.  It  does  no  gool  to  Indulge  in 
carping  criticism.  As  one  member  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee.  I  ask  that 
all  personalities  be  stop;:  :  :ecommend  the 

words  of  the  great  think. ; .  E:  .crson.  who  said, 
"Criticism  should  not  be  querulous  or  wast- 
ing— but  guiding,  construct  ve.  inspiring;  a 
south  wind,  not  an  east  wlnl." 

The  Republiccn  Party  in  ts  differences  cf 
opinion  with  the  adminLrtrrii  icn  will  be  firm, 
eouragecus.  and  honest,  anc    guided  ever  by 


one  thought.  Are  we  contributing  to  victory 
over  our  enemies  and  to  the  preservation  of 
the  freedom  of  human  beings?" 

What  I  have  been  saying  was  discerned 
months  ago  by  the  members  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  Illinois.  In  our  primary  for 
United  States  Senator  last  April,  the  voters 
of  our  Stats  in  a  tremendous  five  to  one 
vote  said  in  effect  that  we  honor  the  Presi- 
dent cf  the  United  States  as  Commander  in 
Ch  ef  of  cur  armed  forces,  but  whenever  those 
in  control  of  cur  Government  permit  politics 
to  beget  Incompetence,  whenever  selfishness 
or  political  self-seeking  hinder  the  war  effort, 
whenever  the  Government  closes  Its  doors  to 
talent,  we  sliall  raise  cur  vcices  to  insist 
upon  bringing  ord?r  cut  cf  chacs,  upon  tak- 
ing politics  out  of  the  war,  and  upon  an  end 
to  the  bungling  cf  the  war.  That  was  the 
voice  of  the  Republicans  cf  IlllnoSs.  That  is 
the  voice  cf  the  people  cf  America.  That  Is 
the  voice  cf  every  freeman  that  ever  lived. 
I  do  not  go  too  far  when  I  say  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Republican  Party  would 
spell  the  destruction  cf  cur  Natlcn;  and  on 
the  contrary,  the  greatest  good  that  could 
come  to  the  United  States  of  America  In  this 
time  of  war  would  be  to  place  the  Republican 
Party  In  the  majority  pcjitlon  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  a  vast  reservoir 
of  talent  and  ability.  We  saw  an  example  cf 
this  after  the  double-crossing  Japs  struck  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  cur  Army  In  the  Philippines 
was  besieged  by  overwhelming  force,  when 
the  hero  who  stepped  forward  to  make  a 
stubborn,  epic  defense  cf  the  Philippines  was 
Douglas  MacArthur — a  general  who  had  been 
made  Chief  of  Staff  by  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

It  may  well  be  that  before  the  final  gun  Is 
fired  and  the  final  crushing  blow  delivered, 
the  people  will  find  that  they  must  turn  to 
the  Republican  Party  to  bring  that  efBciency 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  necessary  to 
achieve  final  victory. 

There  is  yet  another  great  responsibility 
which  lies  upon  us  Republicans:  That  of 
cru.'ihlng  those  arguments  which  produce  dis- 
unity. On  December  7.  1941,  Pearl  Harbor 
was  attacked  by  the  Japanese.  Prior  to  that 
t.me  there  had  been  vigorous  discussion  in 
this  free  country  on  the  extent  to  which  we 
should  give  help  to  the  United  Nations  of 
Europe  as  distinguished  from  complete  prep- 
aration of  our  own  land  for  defense.  Two 
views  were  put  forward. 

I  feel  free  to  mention  this  matter  because 
during  that  argument  I  refrained  publicly 
and  privately  frcm  expressing  any  opinion. 
But  now  we  view  with  dismay  an  Insincere 
effort  to  place  the  blame  for  Pearl  Harbor 
upon  those,  especially  in  the  Middle  West, 
who  took  one  view  rather  than  another.  An 
official  report  on  Pearl  Harbor  was  made  by 
one  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  two  generals, 
and  two  admirals.  They  placed  the  blame. 
Not  a  shadow  of  fault  Is  placed  on  anyone 
in  our  part  of  the  country.  The  blame  Is 
fixed  by  that  board  upon  dereliction  in  duty 
by  certain  officials. 

The  dishonesty  of  an  effort  to  place  blame 
elsewhere  leads  to  national  disunity. 

There  was  a  great  division  on  this  subject 
among  the  people  as  well  as  public  officials  of 
both  parties.  There  is  no  division  today. 
Our  people  ard  our  officials,  irrespective  of 
party,  are  united  with  a  singleness  of  purpose 
on  the  one  subject  of  winning  the  war.  and 
any  discussion  of  a  division  of  opinion  on 
foreign  policy  prior  to  the  war  not  only  con- 
tributes nothing  to  victory  but  tends  to  create 
a  disunity  among  our  people  detrimental  to 
national  morale. 

Such  a  discussion  gains  us  nothing;  It 
contributes  nothing  toward  victory.  It  opens 
up  broader  questions  of  the  responsibility  for 
unpreparedness.  Those  were  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  Congressman  J.  Willi.im  Dittth, 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  December  4,  1941.    He  called  atten- 


tion   to    the    Democratic    platform    of    1932, 
which  bitterly  criticized  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration for  the  amount  of  national  de- 
fense expenditures.     He  referred  to  the  Pres- 
idential   message    to    Congress    on    May    16. 
1933.  In  which  expenditures  for  large  armies 
were  blamed  for  governmental  deficits.     He 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  during  7  years,  from 
1933  to  1940.  the  Democratic  administration 
spent  $22.0OO.OC0,00O  for  alleged  recovery,  but 
during  the  same  period   spent  only  six  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  for  national  defense; 
and  that  out  of  $18,000,000,000  appropriated 
to  the  President  to  be  used  at  his  discretion, 
only  $£36,000,000.  or  less  than  4  percent,  was 
spent  for  defen.se.     He  quoted  from   the  re- 
port cf  G2n.  Douglas  MacArthur  in  1933  that 
our  Army   strength  at  that  time  was  b?lo'.v 
the  danger   line;   from  the  warning  of  Gen. 
Malln  Craig  In  1936  describing  our  Army  as 
an    unfinished    and    unassembled    machine; 
from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War   in 
1937  that  "The  United  States  Army  Is  rela- 
tively weaker  compared  with  armies  of  other 
great  countries  than  it  was  a  year   ago";  he 
mentioned  the  fact  that  on  April   20.    1937. 
In   a   Presidential   message   to   Congress,    the 
beast  was  made  that  we  are  spending  a  far 
smaller  appropriation  of  Government  Income 
for  armament  than  other  nations;   Chat  al- 
though the  President  on  October  5,  1937,  in  a 
speech  at   the  bridge  dedication  In  Chicago, 
referred  to  the  rise  ol  the  aggressors  In  Europe 
and  urged  their  "quarantine."  he  had  only  a 
week   before   said   at   Bonneville.   "As  I   look 
upon  Bonneville  Dam  today.   I  cannot  help 
the    thought    that    instead    of   spending,    as 
some  nations  do.  half  their  national  income 
in  piling  up  armaments  and  mere  armaments 
for  purposes  of  war.  we  in  America  are  wiser 
In   using    our   wealth    on    projects   like    this 
which  will  give  us  more  wealth,  better  living, 
and    greater    happiness    for    our    children." 
Congressman  Ditter  pointed  out  that  In  De- 
cember 1939  General  Marshall,  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  reported   that   "the   Army   Is   probably 
less   than    25   percent    ready    for    Immediate 
action ';    that    in    1939    the    Democratic   ad- 
ministration  opposed   an   air   force  equal   to 
the  air  forces  of  foreign  countries  which  had 
been  declared  to  be  cur  enemies;   and  that 
on  May  ^0,  1940,  after  the  war  had  been  rag- 
ing for  fl  months,  a  two-ocean  Navy  was  de- 
nounced by  the  administration  as  "Just  plain 
dumb."     During  all  that  time   the  adminis- 
tration had   a  majority   In   both   houses   of 
Congress  to  pass  any  defense  appropriation 
It  might  have  submitted. 

From  those  facts,  and  others  which  Con- 
gressman Ditter  compiled,  terrific  Inferences 
could  be  drawn  as  to  who  should  be  blamed 
for  the  condition  of  our  Military  Establish- 
ment when  we  were  attacked  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor; but  again  I  say  deliberately  and  with 
emphasis,  that  nothing  Is  now  gained  by 
arguing  this  or  other  questions  of  military 
or  foreign  policy  prior  to  our  entry  In  the 
war.  We're  in  it.  Our  problem  Is  to  win. 
not  to  place  blame.  Let's  win  It;  and  let 
Republicans  play  a  high  patriotic  role  by 
contributing  their  utmost  to  victory  and  by 
exposing  any  official  wrongdoings.  Incom- 
petence, waste,  and  extravagance.  Let  us 
make  this  country  the  most  powerful  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Up  to  now  I  have  been  speaking  of  gen- 
eral principles.  Already  there  have  arisen 
certain  specific  problems  to  which  we  must 
force  the  correct  solution,  and  certain  spe- 
cific objectives  which  must  be  kept  In  mind 
during  the  war  and  in  the  peace  that  fol- 
lows. 

Some  of  the  things  which  we  must  accom- 
plish to  win  the  war,  which,  if  necessary, 
the  Republican  Party  must  force  upon  the 
administration  In  power  are  these: 

1.  American  Ingenuity  must  be  given  free 
play,  unhampered  by  incompetent  bureau- 
crats to  solve  the  rubber  problem.  New 
Deal  bureaucrats  have  wasted  billions  In 
boondoggling;  but  none  had  the  foresight 
to  plan  for  synthetic  rubber. 
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2.  The  genius  of  America  must  be  per- 
mitted to  establish  a  defense  for  shipping 
in  American  waters  agamst  the  submarine 
menace. 

3.  We  must  rid  Washington  of  its  para- 
sites and  exploiters  and  clean  out  the  war 
profiteers  who  are  making  enormous  com- 
missions  on   goverruneutal  contracts. 

4.  We  must  stop  the  trickery  and  treacher- 
ous practice  of  new  dealers  who  are  building 
a  Tammany  Hall  political  machine  clothed  in 
the  garb  of  social  reform. 

5.  The  administration  and  everyone  In  the 
country  must  stop  playing  politics  with  the 
war. 

6.  The  management  of  prcdurtion  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  o;  il<  li.iiterers  and 
sycophants  and  put  in  the  hands  cf  those 
who  have  won  success  in  industry. 

7.  We  must  force  the  administration  to  ap- 
point men  and  organize  departments  on  the 
basis  of  ability  rather  than  on  political  sub- 
servience. 

8.  We  must  force  the  administration  to  or- 
ganize industrial,  financial,  political,  and  pro- 
ductive America  and  to  attain  unity  of  spirit. 

(Many  of  these  things  are  discussed  by  Mr! 
David  Lawrence  in  a  recent  brilliant  article  in 
the  United  States  News;  some  of  these  words 
are  his.) 

9.  Nonessential  civilian  expenses  must  be 
pruned  to  the  minimum.  Waste  and  wild 
spending  mu.'.t  end.  In  the  words  of  Governor 
Green,  "the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments must  tighten  their  belts  on  all  nonwar 
expenditures.  They  must  give  up  the  'sugar' 
of  peacetime  spending." 

10  We  must  fight  for  the  principle  ex- 
prcs.sed  by  Gov.  Frank  M.  Dixon,  of  Alabama, 
a  Democrat,  In  an  addre£s  at  the  Governors' 
conference  at  Asheville.  N.  C,  on  June  23 
when  he  said:  "I  think  it  is  the  point  of  view 
of  all  of  us:  Every  single  pcv.'cr  which  is  nec- 
essary for  the  Federal  Government  to  exercise 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  war 
should  be  accorded  Instantly,  cheerfuUy.  We 
seek  to  engage  In  no  battle,  whether  theoreti- 
cal or  not  with  the  Federal  Government  In 
times  llfee  these.  But  two  princip'cs  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  First,  that  the  power  should 
not  be  surrendered  unless  it  is  actually  and 
directly  necessary  to  win  the  war  and.  second, 
that  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
return  of  that  power  from  the  Federal  to 
local  governments  will  come  with  the  end  of 
hostilities." 

11  We  mu-^t  do  everything  In  our  power 
consistent  with  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war  to  retain  local  self-governmenk 
Let  me  quote,  as  did  Governor  Dixon,  what 
certain  men  eminent  In  our  history  have  said 
abcut  the  danger  cf  a  strongly  centralized 
government  in  Washington. 

Thcmas  Jefferson  used  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"Were  not  this  country  already  divided 
Into  States,  that  distribution  must  be  made 
that  each  might  do  for  itself  what  concerns 
Itself  directly,  and  what  It  can  so  much  better 
do  than  a  distant  authority.  Every  State  Is 
again  divided  into  ccuntles.  each  to  take  care 
of  what  lies  within  Its  local  bounds;  each 
county  again  Into  townships  or  wards,  to 
manage  minuter  details,  and  every  ward  Into 
farms,  to  be  governed  each  by  Its  Individual 
proprietor.  •  •  •  It  is  by  this  partiticn 
of  cares,  descending  In  gradation  frcm  gen- 
eral to  panicular.  that  the  mass  of  human 
Rfr^./r'    T>' ,v    hp    tu^cT    managed    in-    The   good 
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V>  '  r  w  Wilson,  In  1912.  said  as  follows: 
liic  history  of  liberty  Is  a  history  of  the 
limitation  of  governmental  power,  not  the 
Increase  of  it.  Wiien  wp  '■f^si.i'  th'Tffr.rp  th* 
ccncentraticn  of  p.- wcr  w.>  ;,rt-  rf^'  =  -:M'  -rs' 
pr  ^ce^^es  cf  d"H':  h('(  ,iu-<  ;■  rxf.,- r\i\  •  ii  .-■; 
power  If-  vha'  h  whv^  precfcic-  'he  dct-ivuL- 
tion  cf  human  libt^rtn.*-  " 

And   to  'h.,--  Gcvrrn   r  Di.'son  ftdri-  -iip  fcl- 
I'lw::''  roef'-'t  rrrrark 

"The    liis''  rv    r(    irpe    ervrTnmeii t,"    proves 
beyond   cavii    and    beyond    the   shade w   of  a 


doubt  that  w:.  ::  uui.  cease  to  exercise  their 
privikges  as  citizens  in  the  conduct  of  their 
local  affairs,  they  lose  the  strength  and  the 
fiber  requisite  for  the  retention  of  freedom 

itself." 

12  Ur  niust  prod  the  administration  out 
'^^  ''"'  ''--'?•  -'  *  »r  contracts.  favoritiBm,  or 
i'  ■  '  i  '  .  -u  lae  granting  of  contracts 
and  vacillation  m  tlie  flght  against  disastrous 
in/iaUon. 

13.  The  people  a:,  willing  to  buy  bonds 
without  stmt  axiu  pay  taxes  to  the  uttermost 
limit,  but  will  not  tolejaie  senseleas  waste 
lil:e  buying  silver  at  double  its  market  price 
and  then  storing  it  m  an  arsenal  on  the  Hud- 
sen.  Such  nonsense  can  have  no  rel«lion*hip 
to  victory. 

National  Committecwoman  Carlson,  of 
Miniiesou.  summed  up  the  national  predica- 
ment in  these  words: 

"Never  In  the  history  of  our  country  has 
there  b^cn  such  liuiigling,  mismanagtment. 
duplication,  jealotisy.  stich  wild  orgies  of 
spending,  such  inemciency.  such  incompe- 
tents, such  waste  of  wealth  aaid  materials, 
so  many  fuzzy-brained  schemes  as  are  now 
prevalent  in  Washington,  and  aU  this  con- 
tinuing m  the  face  of  the  biggest  war  effort 
this  country  has  ever  made.  This  must  be 
stopped.  It  wUl  be  stopped  by  a  Republican 
Congress." 

Senator  Ttdincs,  Democratic  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  recently 
assailed  wasteful  spending.  Democratic  Con- 
gressman Lyndon  B.  Johnson  recently  de- 
manded the  removal  of  Incompetents  In  high 
military  positions  and  for  the  Improvement 
and  Increase  of  weapons  for  American  armed 
forces.  Other  Democratic  leaoers  have  simi- 
larly criticized  the  administration.  Lack  of 
efficient  management  and  intelligent  coordi- 
nation have  resulted  In  distrust  and  confu- 
sion. One  Cabinet  officer  alarms  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  the  alleged  acute  shortage 
of  gasoline  while  other  executives  demand 
further  curtailment  of  oil  production.  ViUl 
plants  are  being  shut  for  want  of  steel  and 
iron.  Synthetic  rubber  is  still  In  a  whisper- 
ing stage. 

Those  are  specific  wrongs  that  cry  out  for 
specihc  remedies  and  stern  measures. 

Throughout  the  war  and  after  the  war 
there  are  certain  objectives  of  which  we  can- 
not lose  sight.  We  know  that  In  time  of  a 
critical  conflict  such  as  this  the  powers  of 
the  Government  must  be  widely  expanded. 
Individuals  must  be  willing  to  accept  cur- 
tailments of  their  rights.  But  throughout 
it  all,  consistent  with  the  will  to  victory 
and  after  victory  Is  won,  these  fundamentals 
must  not  be  forgotten: 

1.  Nothing  must  be  done  that  will  destroy 
our  republican  form  of  government  or  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  must 
expose  and  crush  subversive  influences  which. 
while  our  undivided  attention  is  centered  on 
winning  the  war.  seek  to  undermine  our  form 
of  government  and  fasten  upon  us  their  for- 
eign Ideologies. 

2.  No  pledges  should  be  made  and  no  pro- 
grams initiated  that  will  permanently  lower 
the  American  standard  of  living. 

3.  There  must  be  no  program  now  or  later 
that  will  permanently  destroy  or  lower  the 
standard  of  American  wages  or  put  labor  in 
this  country  on  the  game  wage  basis  as  labor 
in  European  and  Asiatic  c' urit:-:,?- 

4.  There  must  b«'  n-  c  nimiimenLs  that 
will  place  our  farms  in  competition  with 
cheap  farms  run  by  poorly  paid  labor  in 
other  lands,  or  that  will  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can market  for  .\niPrlr:-.ri  ffirni'prcduc's 

5  There  nni^*   b<'   iv^  proniiseF  or  rommlt- 
)v.'i)i?  T!,:,.   w-n;   f   rci    A:i,LTiran  VnX'.^?.:>'r^   i 
bOiT    tlif    tv.tiirr    financial    bcrd-ns'of    h!:ci. 

6  Thero  rr.;i'--i  he  no  c>)j-;-p],rir.;-  ,^f  .A.ir.r>rtrar: 

■^'T.rM'imitv  or  th*'  iieht  of  futuiT  A^^tTh■.nI-l^ 
•■    !.:.  :''r:;:.;.e  U.eir  l 'a  n  dcme^tif  and  iorfitn. 

7  We   mu=t   be  cert-p.:n   that   -lie   power  of 
the  Congress-  given  in  article  I,  section  8.  ol 


the  Constitution,  to  declare  w--  shaU   :  ever 
be  surrendered,  abridged,  or  n,  ^    ,,u 

8.  We  must  do  noili  n  i:  ., ;  mil  deetroy 
tolerance,  lose  our  fi,,o.,ni  ,:  religion,  of 
speech,  of  press,  or  uJ  worship,  or  our'in- 
dlvKlUHl  initiative,  or  free  enterprise.  Those 
things  we  must  keep,  or  be  forced  to  accept 
in  place  ol  them  a  planned  economy.  But 
a  planned  economy  will  never  work  without 
a  dictator  and  a  dictator  must  have  a  CesUpo 
to  enforce  hi^  orders.  The  choice  of  America 
is  plain. 

8-  Every  social  gain  mus»  be  placed  on  a 
foundaUon  of  honest  governmental  finance 
for  a  social  gain  maintained  out  of  borrowed 
money  is  only  half  won. 

10.  And  finally,  we  must  bring  the  Govern- 
ment back  to  sanity  ui  spending  and  sol- 
vency in  public  finance. 

These  thoughts  outline  a  tremendous  pro- 
giam.  One  that  envisages  uncompromising 
victory  and  at  the  same  time  the  main- 
tenance and  presen-atlon  of  free  government 
under  which  future  Americans  may  live  a  life 
of  liberty  and  freedom.  No  nation  has  evei 
dreamed  a  larger  program,  but  it  is  not  too 
large  for  Americans.  America  will  win  these 
ends.  To  win  them  the  Republican  Party 
pledges  Its  unswerving  loyalty  and  support 

On  this  evening  when  we  in  Illinois  are 
here  enjoying  free  assemblage  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  our  Government,  the  young  men 
of  our  Nation  are  battUng  In  every  area  of 
the  world.  Prom  Iceland  to  AustraUa  from 
Africa  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  every  cUme  and 
sector  Is  being  protected  by  American  man- 
hood. Upon  our  far-flung  battle  line  the  sun 
never  sets.  The  freedoms  which  they  are 
upholding  there,  we  mtist  maintain  at  home 
In  closing  I  atk  that  we  honor  these  valiant 
men  and  that  we  now  rise  to  do  tribute  to 
these  Americans  who  are  guarding  the  out- 
posts of  the  earth.  "God  bless  them,  every 
one."  ' 


RadiO  Eroai^caM  to  Japan  h\  Senator 
ThoiiUi  of  Utah 


HON  JOSH  LEE 

Of    UKJUkHOMA 

IN    I!-r    t^EN'ATT"  <'>}■    THE   TNTTTn   «-r'*'^F'- 

rrous  conb.'-^ii  f^'  :ih\''>  inM  r'.  ,,-  y^  ihe 
Ai.pr-r-.v  (-  thf^  HFf^-'D  ';;'■■■  :ar:..  broad- 
c'-'  l,v  '»:  .  -.-  ...  s.  ,.;.tor  from  Utah 
'^-"  ^IH-M'^  -:ac;v  Au,:ust  7  to  the  peo- 
ple of  J^  .  m.  This  message  was  broad- 
Cu-t  .::  r::.^lish  fron:  X  u  Y:  :k  and  in 
Japrt•^-'^.-  ever  short  '.Ah u.  i;.dio  from 
KGti  m  S.,;:;  I'lancisco. 

Th'Tf   bi  iHe    :v^  f.r..'pr*  >'  r^    •■»-p  broad- 
r3<.'    -.va^^   --:.-■•"    t^    bt   v::r.'-i   in  tho 

This  IS   1!.^  J;)|!;t;;   ::ga,,::-t  Japan  program. 
coming  t  ;  •     .       :      :.    v.-achinc.',  t-    d.  ci 

th'''  C'ap'i.*!  ut  '.i:»    Uiiiiefi  S;ti'f-     ;   America. 

We  ':-.ri^  yn-.  t.'>nH3.'  u  --r.>;..:,  -.u  -^■:^-  to 
Xhf-  Jh\  ■a y, (■'<'-  pe'_'p.r-  hy  l'.",:l-tj  .'-  ,i' (•^  ;v'.  :i- 
atcr  E:;t;h7  D  lufMv-  c -shirnih!.  :  ;  ;>«= 
tyfiiHlt  C'!;iriTi;:t.rp  .,  d  K:ut.  ,:t •.' •!]  ,.:;d  l,-tx'r. 
and  d  y.t  f-r,  :iU'nf-:t\  ;t:  ',;:  t-h.-y':-  at- 
fa:rs.  He  p;",:'iik5  c;.  ti.e  .K:Ta>!.  -i  i;f  ;,;if 
ci,;n-:mcni  irPtii.n  cf  -jif  b>,'m.,  ;.k  :  .1  If:,-: 
Ka:-b(  ;    ciHr-„y   8   :::oii:h.'   a^' 

Ea<;,  nioiitl:  en  ;,)i;<  day  ■-;i;;--(  .r,  :;  ;,j;,:  v. 
Senator  ZucihiKS  win,,  i^-.m'Iii  b  ;■  ; ,ri:t)c:'  of 
years  ::,  .'  y.,:,  ■'.:...  '■;.:,•  :,  'Mr.-  M'^-ii  n  l:.<"lid 
(!f  the  J&p;.!.".'^  ;•<■■  o!i-  fia^  '-fxA.-,,  .'r,jr:l:,y 
to   ihrin   ci-   ihv   .■-.t\-,  itjcaiu/e  oi    il.e    suicidal 
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set   cf   the   Japanete   warlords    in    {^unging 
their  people  in.o  a  disastrous  mm- 
^     The  subject  of   Senator  Th. 
today   Is   The   Manpower   cf   J..^  w: 
the  Manpower  cf  the  United  States 

We  now  present  Senator  EiErriT  D 
to  his  regular  monthly  Pearl  Harbor  Eja 
sage  to  the  J'spanese  people: 
*'To  thf  Proper  cf  Japan: 

"Eight  months  have  now  passed  « 
military  masters  ?urpr-.5ed  you  as  w 
rest  of  the  world  by  Rolng  agpinst  y 
peror's    ^Ishe.-    and    treacherou5ly 
Pearl  Harbor  and  other  American 
In    the   Paciflc      Suddenly,  on   Dece 
1941.  you.  the  people  of  Japan,  after 
sacrifice  and  loss  of  relatives  In  th< 
forces,  found  yourselves  faced  with  t 
for  more  sacrifices  and  mere  lostes 
before. 

"The  natural  doubts  and  nnxietl*  as  to 
the  fate  of  ycur  country,  which  you  had  for 
many  years  and  which  many  of  your  leaders 
expre.^sed,  only  to  be  assa5sinated  cr  im- 
prisoned by  the  warlords,  also  Increasid  enor- 
mously. 

"You.  the  people  of  Japan,  knew  h 
mental  disturbance  has  grcwn.  In  spi 
propaganda    in    your    newspapers    a 
your  radio  stations  telling  you   ttalt 
well. 

"You  will  recall  how  5  years  atfo  ycur 
mlllUry  masters  told  you  of  their  gT?at  vic- 
tories In  the  war  against  China  anc  how  a 
sure  triumph  was  in  store  for  Japa:i.  You 
will  recall  how  thos?  victories  did  i  ct  lead 
to  the  conquest  of  China,  but  as  the  years 
have  pas.sed  meant  only  a  greater  cflort  and 
more  sacrifice  on  your  part. 

■'Now.  during  the  first  8  month.«  of 
war   aeainst   net   only   China   but   tl 
powerful  nations  on  earth  vou  have 
similar  stories.     Ycur  militarv 
pointed   to  temporary   occupations 
tory  at  numerous  points  in  the  Pa 
have  once  more  claimed  that  victcry 
theirs 

"People  cf  Japan,  ycu  must  real 
victory  in  a  war  does  not  come  frc 
battles  or  strategic  maneuvers.  Y 
real'.ze  that  victory  in  a  war  Is  alwr. 
mined  by  three  fundamental  fact 
first  Is  available  natural  resources 
end   Is  -^  manpower      And  t 

is  the  d-       •      .ition  of  a  people  to  w 

"In  the  neid  cf  n.Ttural  resources 
not  need  to  be  told  that  the  United 
MTt  overwhelminrly  superior  to  ycur 
They  have  available  almost  inexhnnsti 
plies  of  all  essential  raw  materials  to 
facrure  everything  necessary  for  s 
proaccuflon  cf  the  war. 

"In  the  matter  rf  determination  to 
of    the    United    Nations    have    an    h 
which  your  war  lords  do  not  permi: 
have — the    knowledge    that    victcry 
followed   by   perse?   and   freedom 
hcpc  ycu  are  pliowed  to  h.-^ve  is  tha 
in  this  war  will  be  followed  by  more 

"What  I  wi«h  to  discuss  princ.pal 
rr'-ple  cf  Japan,  is  manpower.  The 
rr.  :i  and  wcraen  to  till  the  roil,  to  del 
the  earth  for  its  deposits,  to  fashic 
rials  Into  the  imp'enients  of  war. 
arms,  and  to  attack  the  enemy — th 
combined  with  natural  resources  Will 
war. 

"Compare  that  kind  of  power  in 
tlon  to  that  of  the  United  State*. 
4  OOD  oro  n-ien  are  under  arms,  with 
m'^re  pitpiring  to  enter  training 
lmmen.«e  Army  of  ours,,  which  m.-^y 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  w< 
not  be  a  drain  en  the  Heeded  manp 

reduction.     Workers   engaged    In 
duct  ion    have    doubled    since    your 
('  i  their  bombs  on  Pearl  Harbor 

n-rre  will  enter  this  field  be 
end  of  1942. 

Or'^    .epcrt    issued    a    few    day?    a::^    by 
In    c  J  St.ius  Secretary  of  Labor  F:     i     -  i\r- 
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kiius  iilusirat^s  the  immensity  of  the  human 
resources  of  cr.ir  Nation.  It  points  out  that 
nearly  ?  000  000  men  end  women  have  been 
added  to  America  s  pay  rolls  during  the  past 
year.  These  2  000.000  Individuals  are  not 
people  who  have  been  transferred  frcm  one 
field  to  another.  They  are  new  entrants  in 
the  labor  field,  and  their  coming  into  it  means 
exactly  as  much  as  A  a  nation  with  a  popu- 
lation of  10.000  000  people  should  enter  the 
war  against  Japan,  in  addition  to  the  present 
28  United  Naticns.  Yet  this  feature  cf  our 
war  effort  is  only  an  exceedingly  small  part 
of  the  struggle. 

"People  of  Japan,  do  you  realize  that  there 
are  more  men  and  women  directly  engaged  in 
providing  sinews  of  war  In  the  United  States 
than  in  the  entire  population  off  all  your 
islands?  Do  you  realize  that  ther-^  Is  food 
for  all  of  them  and  enough  for  our  Allies  as 
well?  Do  you  realize  what  their  capacity  is 
In  creating  a  war  mschine  such  as  has  never 
been  known  before? 

"I  toll  you  these  Ihing?  so  that  you  may 
know  that  when  your  war  lords  betrayed 
ycu  8  months  ago.  they  committed  your  na- 
tion to  the  most  colossal  act  of  national  sui- 
cide in  the  records  cf  men. 

"With  every  passLig  month,  your  man- 
power grows  less,  while  that  of  the  United 
Nations  steadily  increases.  Steadily  we  are 
forging  ahead  to  victcry — a  victory  which  wiil 
bring  peace  and  justice  to  the  whole  world. 

"You  have  just  been  listening  to  a  personal 
message  to  the  people  of  Japan  by  Senator 
Elbert  D.  Thomas,  cnairman  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Senator  Thom.^s  speaks  on  this  day 
each  month  in  commemoration  of  Pearl 
Harbor  Day.  As  an  authority  on  Far  East 
affairs  and  as  a  lifelcng  friend  of  the  Jap- 
anese people,  he  tells  3f  the  developments  of 
the  war  and  the  consequence  of  their  be- 
trayal by  their  military  masters.  This  is  the 
Japan  Against  Japan  program,  coming  to 
you  from  Washington,  D.  C,  the  capital  of 
the  United  States  of  America."       , 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  J.A>:LS  M.  Ml.aD 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mo7iday,  August  10.  1942 

Mr.  MK\D.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  before  the  forty-first 
annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Pood  Merchants'  Association,  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  in  New  York 
City,  on  August  3.  1042. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  the 
gracious  invitation  extended  to  me  to  address 
your  convention.  Your  theme.  "Food  for 
victory."  Is  In  keeping  with  the  thought  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  all  our  citizens  to- 
day— victory — the  necessity  for  the  pooling  cf 
all  of  our  resources  and  strength  for  the  at- 
tainment cf  that  goal. 

I  tnist  that  this  convention  will  be  a  meana 
of  working  out  some  of  your  problems.  As  a 
member  of  the  Special  Senate  Committee  on 


Small  Bu.slness,  I  have  had  occasion  to  study 
these  problems  of  yours. 

It  might  be  appropriate  to  dic-cuss  with  you 
the  achievements,  ambitions,  and  purposes 
of  our  Senate  committee.  The  committee  has 
been  functioning  since  August  1940:  its  pur- 
poses are  the  stui  y  and  survey,  by  means  of 
research,  ol  all  the  problems  of  American 
small  business  enterprises,  obtaining  all  the 
facts  prssible  in  relation  thereto,  which  would 
not  only  be  of  public  interest  but  which 
would  aid  the  Congress  in  enacting  remedial 
legislation. 

As  expressed  by  Senator  McRR.-iT.  our  chair- 
man, the  problem  a.ssigned  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Small  Business  is  not  alone 
that  of  softening  the  impact  of  the  war  iipon 
small  business,  but  the  broad  problem  of 
preserving  small  business  in  the  American 
econom.y.     We  must  do  this. 

Email  business  has  been  facing  fearful  odds 
in  Its  struggle  to  survive  in  tim?s  of  peace. 
The  tendency  Is  for  concerns  to  grow  so  big 
and  powerful,  and  their  policies  to  affect 
human  lives  to  so  great  a  degree  that  Gov-' 
ernment  control  becomes  necessary.  Thus, 
through  the  need  of  control.  Government  is 
forced  to  take  a  hand  in  business,  and  gradu- 
ally by  this  avenue,  collectivism,  fascism, 
state  socialism,  or  some  other  "Ism"  ap- 
proaches. 

Unless  effective  measures  are  taken  now  to 
protect  small  business,  it  i.s  in  danger  of  re- 
ceiving such  a  blow  frcm  the  war  that  when 
peace  has  come,  the  battered  ranks  of  small 
business  will  be  too  weak  to  carry  on.  Big 
business  with  its  branch  establishments, 
backed  by  its  great  financial  and  political 
power,  will  be  In  com.mand  cf  the  entire  field. 
Thus  does  the  war  hasten  a  destructive  proc- 
ess which  Is  threatening  our  democracy  at 
the  very  foundations. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Small  Business  realize  that  there  are  bound 
to  be  war  casualties  among  small  concerns, 
but  we  are  bending  every  effort  to  protect  the 
fabric  of  small  business  against  needless  in- 
Jury,  so  that  the  democratic  principle  of  free 
enterprise  may  be  preserved  while  the  war  is 
on,  and  an  opportunity  be  provided  for  its 
expansion  in  our  American  economy  after 
the  war. 

We  have  been  conducting  an  energetic  and 
vigorous  study  of  the  problems  cf  imall  busi- 
ness since  its  inception.  We  are  cndeavcring 
to  present  a  program  which  will  proiect  the 
small-business  concerns  from  the  Impact  of 
the  war  to  as  great  a  degree  as  possible.  We 
"hope  to  lay  a  sound  foundation  for  a  success- 
ful future  for  small  bvislness  when  the  war 
Is  ended. 

The  committee  has  Issued  12  publications 
In  the  nature  of  committee  prints  dealing 
with  various  phases  of  the  small-bvisincss 
problem.  It  has  issued  fcur  reports  dealing 
directly  with  legislative  proposals.  It  has 
held  extensive  hearings  dealing  particularly 
with  the  Impact  of  the  war  upon  small  busi- 
ness. It  has  secured  the  pasi^age  cf  two 
measures  through  Congress.  Two  other  bills 
initiated  by  the  committee  are  now  in  the 
final  stages  of  hearings  before  standing  com- 
mittees. A  number  of  additional  bills  are 
now  under  consideration. 

As  a  result  of  the  committees  hearings 
held  last  December,  which  determined  that 
75  percent  of  all  the  war  contracts  were  at 
that  time  in  the  hands  of  56  large  corpora- 
tions, the  committee  introduced  Senate  bill 
2250.  designed  to  distribute  war  contracts 
more  equitably  among  the  small  business  con- 
cerns of  the  Nation.  It  provides  for  a  special 
deputy  under  Mr.  Donald  Nelson.  Chairman 
of  the  War  Production  Board.  The  deputy 
is  charged  specifically  with  the  problem  of  se- 
curing fair  treatment  for  the  small  concerns 
cf  the  country  In  the  conduct  of  the  war  pro- 
gram. The  legislation  also  sets  up  a  corpora- 
tion known  as  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor- 
poration, with  $150,000,000  capital.  It  is  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of   taking  coQUacts 
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f'-^r.-i  the  procurfirf-nt  divisions  <>•  the  ;,r!i,ed 
t  r  o>  M>d  Mi^.-.nirHCt:nt;  •  -  mtik;.  concerns. 
It  !.«.  er.cl'  Uici  witJi  tlie  p  u..;-  c£  lending 
money  or  providing  facilities  to  enable  the 
small  concerns  to  convert  to  war  work.  It 
provides  also  for  assistance  to  small  concerns 
where  nere.^cary  .;.  (  nverting  to  essential 
civilian  pr  cl;  ',.:i  nns  Corporation  has 
now  beei;  -n:-;,,.,'..-  :-m  -  turr-;^-:,:;^  .l  i;.e 
War  Produc-::.::  l:^a.-a.  Lt  v.g:ruu&:,  adr.au- 
istered.  this  legislation  will  result  in  saving 
and  rehabilitating  thousand5  of  .'r-f.;.:;  c  :> 
cerns  and  enabling  them  to  tar.e  p.::  .:.  *:,e 
war  effort. 

The  ccinniittcp  also  Introduced  St-nate  bill 
2315  and  secured  its  enactment  into  law.  It 
piovides  special  relief  for  44.000  automobile 
dealers  of  the  country  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy because  their  .stocks  were  frozen  by 
war  rationing  orders.  It  made  it  possible  for 
these  dealers  to  borrow  on  their  stocks  from 
the  Rcccnsti-uction  Finance  Corpo.'-ation.  It 
provides  further  that  at  the  end  of  13  months 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  shall 
purchase  from  these  dealers  all  automobiles 
on  their  hands  at  a  fair  retail  price.  Al- 
though designed  specifically  to  take  care  of 
the  automobile  concerns  cf  the  country.  It 
provides  the  same  relief  for  any  small  busi- 
nessman whose  stocks  have  been  rationed. 
Recent  figures  published  by  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  while  it  was  expected 
that  fatalities  among  the  automobile  con- 
cerns might  run  as  h;gh  as  50  percent  within 
a  short  time,  actual  fatalities  have  amounted 
to  only  7  percent  since  the  rationing  orders 
were  Issued.  This  is  regarded  as  a  very  im- 
portant achievement. 

The  committee  introduced  Senate  bill  1666 
providing  for  slmplication,  and  elimination 
of  duplication  in  Government  reports,  from 
the  burden  and  expense  of  innumerable  and 
frequently  duplicated  requests  from  Federal 
agencies  for  reports  and  information.  It 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  the  determination  of  what  reports 
may  be  requested  and  the  power  to  eliminate 
duplication. 

This  bill  is  now  In  the  hands  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  a  favorable  report 
Is  expected  scon. 

The  committee  Introduced  Senate  bill  2560 
which  embodies  a  plan  for  providing  service- 
able tires  for  20,000.000  automobiles  for  the 
duration  of  'h-  wn-  -.vlth  the  use  of  only  3  500 
tons  of  criuip  rxn  \->vv.  Tlie  bill  is  the  result 
of  months  ol  siud.  cr.  tlif  question  of  tires 
and,  if  adopted,  »  u.u  i.  :,,.iiate  the  neces- 
sity i,,r  t:,..~(  '  :,c  i.t.oniug  to  save  rubber. 
It  1-  !M.si.d  I.;:  ;;  p  I  rt,  that  t!re."=  ran  now  be 
retreaded  with  niliiued  rubb- :  u:.c;.i  r,w 
processes  Intrwductc  by  tire  n.aauli.ciureis 
and  retreader.  v.h  liie  use  of  only  2  ounces 
of  crude  rubber  per  tire.  It  also  provide.',  i  .r 
a  system  of  national  Inspection  of  tires  by 
the  independent  tire  dealers  of  the  country. 
In  order  to  secure  a  retreaded  tire,  the  owner 
of  a  c.J  V,  u;-  be  required  to  show  evidence 
of  havwig  ii.,d  his  tires  propcrlv  inspected 
from  time  to  time;  the  effect  of  the  bill  would 
be  to  place  the  retreading  in  the  hands  of 
Independent  dealers  throughout  the  country. 
This  bill  is  now  in  final  stages  of  hearing 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  where  indications  are  that  it 
may  receive  a  favorable  report  soon.  If  re- 
ported out  favorably,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
enacted  Into  law.  because  of  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  the  bill  cannot 
adversely  affect  our  war  effort. 

It  Is  our  intention  to  begin  hearings  soon 
on  further  legislation  for  the  relief  of  the 
small  business  concerns.  This  involves  the 
advisability  of  legislation  which  would  set  up 
an  Assets  Conversion  Corporation  under  the 
supervision  of  a  national  Administrator.  The 
Administrator,  through  local  agenn.  -  \r\  all 
the  States,  would  be  able  to  !>.nd  :r.   :.ev  to 
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or  cinivtrtmg  a.ssets  or  in  reorganizing  or  re- 
arranging their  businesses  so  as  to  meet  the 
changing  conditions  enforc,  d  Vv  war  orders 
and  emergency  restrictions  v.:.,  :e  it  is  Im- 
possible for  a  business  to  continue,  it  would 
provide  for  orderly  liquidation  without  the 
necessity  of  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

The  committee  will  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  legislation  which  would  authorize 
the  Reeonstructicu  Finance  Corporation  or 
some  simUar  lending  agency  to  assist  small 
concerns  whose  business  has  been  closed  down 
by  war  orders  to  carry  mortgages,  leases,  and 
other  obligations  without  foreclosure  or  loss 
until  the  war  has  ended;  until  such  time 
as  the  concerns  are  able  to  begin  business 
operations  again.  It  will  also  consider  the 
advisabiUty  of  setting  up  a  corporation  which 
would  be  authorized  to  lend  money  to  small 
concerns  to  meet  necessary  minimum  over- 
head costs,  taxes,  interest,  and  upkeep.  This 
legislation  might  possibly  take  the  form  of 
direct  subsidies  to  these  wartime  casualties. 

Although  emergency  means  have  been 
found  to  finance  small  companies  which  are 
directly  engaged  in  production  of  war  mate- 
rials, there  are  countless  other  small  enter- 
prises which,  with  adequate  credit,  could 
make  valuable  indirect  contributions  to  the 
war  effort  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

It  is  my  recommendation,  and  I  have  it  In 
concrete  fcrm  in  bills  now  pending  In  the 
SenaLe.  that  an  industrial  loan  corporation 
be  established  within  the  framework  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  which  can  make 
direct  loans  to  business  or  ccmmltments  to 
local  banks.  Such  a  set-up,  and  I  have  not 
the  time  now  to  detail  its  provisions,  would 
operate  chiefly  through  our  local  commercial 
banks;  it  would  provide  a  simplified,  decen- 
tralized, convenient,  economical,  and  speedy 
system  for  the  extension  of  credit  and  capital 
to  smaller  businesses. 

It  is  hoped  that  before  our  committee  com- 
pletes its  work,  it  will  be  able  to  foster  legis- 
lation which  will  reorganize  the  whcle  gov- 
ernmental method  of  looking  after  the  wel- 
fare of  small  business  concerns  so  that  the 
small  businessman  of  the  future  may  find  his 
business  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  at  any 
time  In  the  past. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Congre.-s  should  give  consideration  to  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  departm.ent 
of  the  Government  within  which  could  be 
grouped  all  of  the  various  activities  aimed 
at  preserving  and  expanding  Independent 
business.  For  many  years  the  farmer  was 
without  a  voice.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  was  creat<^^  i/^rcr  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  v,.s  established.  Concen- 
trated and  determined  attention  has  been 
given  by  the  Government  to  the  farmer's 
problems. 

n  r  importance  of  labor  wbs  recognized 
by  'ho  creation  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  "forgotten  man"  received  recognition" 
In  social  legislation  and  the  creation  of  such 
agencies  as  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
But  the  great  unorganized,  independent 
business  of  America  continues  year  after 
year  to  carry  on  a  losing  fight  against  con- 
stantly Increasing  power  in  the  hands  of 
its  big  competitors. 

Small  business  needs  continuous  unified 
legal,  financial,  technical,  and  educational 
assistance  of  a  far-reaching  and  fundamen- 
tal type  which  cannot  be  furnished  under 
any  Federal  agency  as  now  conceived.  It 
requires  this  attention  if  it  is  to  survive 
and  the  phase  of  democracy  which  it  rep- 
resenri=  is  to  be  preserved.  This  is  the 
ultim.it    a.iii   of   the  Senate   Committee  on 
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.u.spcrution,  and  prices  are  subject 
ntrol  of  the  Government.     In  thl« 
'  ^i'*    ■  '  *   business,  the  Government  U 

iv.:  ri.  ;  ,,  a  war  economic  function.  Tem- 
porary maladjustments  are  liable  to  occur 
But  in  the  final  analysis  we  have  every  con- 
fidence that  the  program  of  the  President 
wiU  win  decisively  and  that  our  economic 
system  will  maintain  its  equilibrium 
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HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  10.  1942 

Mr.TAI-T  M:  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous conbt-ni  to  nave  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 

Z^}J  ^^  °^^'*  *^^  facilities  of  station 
WGAR,  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  August  8 
1942,  on  the  subject  What  About  Con- 
gress? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

1.  CONOREES  GtlS  'l  HE  EL.^MK 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  seen  a 
flood  of  criticism  of  Congress,  often  phrased 
in  rather  bitter  language.  Congress  seems 
to  have  become  the  favorite  target  of  many 
newspaper  editors,  cartoonists,  columnlBts. 
and  radio  commentators.  What  is  the  rea- 
son for  this  sudden  outburst  against  Con- 
gress, and  how  far  is  it  Justified? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  are 
seriously  disturbed  about  the  progress  of 
the  war.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are 
extremely  critical  of  many  things  which  are 
being  done  and  many  things  which  are  not 
being  done  in  Washington.  For  some  reason 
a  good  deal  of  this  resentment  seems  to 
have  centered  itself  upon  Congress,  per- 
hapfc  because  the  people  feel  tliey  can  get 
at  their  Congressmen  and  they  can't  get 
at  the  President  or  the  department  heads  in 
Washington.  I  suppose  perhaps  we  should 
take  It  as  «  compliment  that  the  people 
regard  us  as  their  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington, from  whom  they  expect  to  get  results 
In  any  event.  I  have  seen  articles  blaming 
Congress  for  unpreparedness.  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  for  the  rubber  situation 
for  rationing  gas  In  the  East,  for  not  ration- 
ing er-  !t.  '!  p  West,  for  not  putting  a  cell- 
ing !,  w;t!  «  f  r  not  taxing  enough,  for  not 
providing  a  second  front,  for  not  working 
and  for  taking  a  vacation.  Some  of  these 
chai-ges  are  simply  untrue.  Others  blam* 
Congress  f^-  c^rr^rhing  Congress  has  noth- 
ing to  do  w     '.      .^ome  are  Justified. 

2.   CONGRESS   IS   531    SEPAHATI 

It  seems  to  me  u::.:  rr;  ■  i  . 
distinguish  betweei.  c  .  i::'>-  .' 
grcssrnen.  They  forget  ,.  t  i 
an  individual.  It  is  maat  up  ^t  ^oi  aulerent 
individuals,  with  every  possible  point  of 
view.  Congress  can't  defend  luelf  because  it 
Is  not  a  unit  or  an  Individual  I  receive 
many  letters  blaming  me  for  w;;!  ■  c  :  e  r- 
may  have  done,  although  I  vot/  i  agaii.i^:  ::.. 
mea.sure  in  question.  If  48  Senators  vote 
"yea"  and  47  vote  "nay."  Congress  is  said  to 
be  an  intelligent  and  courageous  group.  If 
47  vote  "yea  '  and  48  vote  "nay."  it  Is  all  made 
up  of  poltroons  and  cowards.  Actually  only 
'";.f    ti'i -.■:   '''  ■■.t.ced  his  mirc 

^:r..:.\  p^":-,f.  blame  Cor.Tf -•-  m,i;.;  v  bf- 
r:use  Cong;.  -  :  ..-  dene  someihinj:;  t:  ,:  t;  -■■, 
ii.-ppen  to  c-iagrte  with.    They  fi  tc/  i  U:a; 
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tearly  eTeT7  Issue  Is  debatable. 
haps  •  majorltv  cf  the  people  dlsaijite  wi;a 
them  also,  and  that  Congress  Is  merely  ex 
pressing  the  opinion  of  the  majorit !  which 
It  represents.  But  remember  that  Congress 
seldom  acts  without  hearing  from  n  1  of  the 
people  who  may  be  affected  by  Its  action, 
and  giving  due  consideration  to  tl^e  argu 
ments  which  are  presented.  Fev  •  ~  critics 
even  bother  to  read  what  Is  sniu  other 

side,  and  assume  no  responsibiiiiy  e  tcept  to 
express  their  own  Individual  oplr  ions  or 
prejudices. 

a.  THC  democrat:     tvh:  y  h-  n  ■        m 

Apparently  most  pecp.e  ove:  <  •  met 
also  th.li  In  the  United  Stat  >  a  :.\ve  a 
two-pBriy  Oovrtnmcnt  At  l!ie  pie-M  at  time 
the  Democratic  Party  Is  In  fvii:  cr  -.irol  of 
Congress.  It  has  more  than  .  '  -thirds 
majority  In  the  Senate  and  n.  ;c  :;ian  a 
tiiree-flf ths  majority  in  the  House  i  Repre- 
sentatives. Whatever  Is  the  policy  of  the 
Democ.atic  Party  can  be  put  throu  ;h  Con- 
gress, regardless  what  any  c:..-  r  Re- 
publican may  think.  Presidcr.-  K  •  vp'.t  Is 
not  only  President  of  the  United  ^  .!■  -  he 
Is  also  the  leader  of  the  Democrat..   Prtrty. 

Scraetimes  it  Is  said  that  Congress  Is  too 
much  of  a  "rubber  stamp"  fur  t;.e  P:'^<:;dcnt, 
S!.d,  of  course,  as  a  Rcpublica:;  I  v  \'.d  hke 
to  agree  But  remember  that  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  In  both  Houses  of  <;ongres8 
was  elected  by  the  people  at  the  same  time 
they  elected  the  President.  »  •;.  *)  •  knowl- 
edge that  the  large  Democ:  >■.  it .  i  rity  In 
both  Houses  would  certainly  cooper  iie  to  a 
large  extent  with  the  President 

We  are  blamed  because  we  do  nint  suffi- 
ciently reduce  nnndefense  v;  ■'  ■  -'.<,  but 
Uie    administration    policy  <     : -40    was 

baaed  on  liberal  Government  expenditures 
and  the  people  knew  that  when  the;  elected 
President  Roosevelt,  and  gave  him  a  large 
majority    in   Congress,   they   were   a  iprovir.g 
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that  policy.     Incidentally  by  steady 
have    cut    those    expend. tures    this 
♦  1.400 .000.000.   a  great  oeal  more  thfiu  orig- 
inally recommended  by  the  Presiden 

I  don  t  mean  to  say  that  there  i^  no  In 
dependence  among  the  Democrats 
gfe^s.  Men  like  Senator  Byh:  . 
others  dun't  hesitate  to  differ  •*  ;. 
cf  their  party,  but  the  President 
one-fourth  of  the  Democrat.s  and  still  control 
the  Senate  By  and  large  he  can  jer^uade 
the  Democratic  majority  to  put  thr.  ug^  the 
measures  which  he  desires,  and  by  and  large 
It  Is  impossible  to  enact  any  measure  to 
which  the  President  is  opposed.  Sho  jid  it  be 
enacted,  he  can  veto  it  and.  thro  igh  the 
Democratic  Party,  prevent  its  passage  over 
his  veto.  I  caunct  emphasize  too 
that  both  In  fact  and  in  political  thfeory  the 
action  of  Congress  is  the  responsi  )illty  of 
the  Democratic  Party 

Senator  D.*n.*hes  has  pointed  ckit  that 
practically  no  bill  cf  any  Importance  what 
soever,  introduced  by  a  Republican.  |ias  been 
passed  by  the  present  Congress 
intr.iduced  the  first  bill  providing  al  owances 
for  the  dependents  cf  enlisted  men.  in  March 
1942.  Three  months  later  my  bill  wa>  quietly 
Ignored  while  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
recommended,  and  the  Senate  adopt 'd.  a  bill 
sponsored  by  Senators  Johnson  of  polcrado 
and  Ln;  of  Oklahoma,  two  Dc:t 
ators  running  for  re-election.  I 
the  first  bill  to  provide  cla.^f^iflca 
dr.iftees.  Again  my  bill  was  ignored 
amendment  In  much  leas  definite  forii  tacked 
onto  the  Johnson-Lee  bill.  I  do  wt  give 
these  facts  in  the  nature  of  criticism 
the  theory  of  our  Government  Is  ihat  the 
majority  party  for  the  time  bring  sliall  con- 
trol the  Congress  and  cooperate  wih  the 
President  of  its  own  party.  But  wi  en  Con- 
grc^  does  something  that  you  dcn't  like 
dont  blame  Congress,  blame  the  D^^mccratlc 
Party  and  put  somebody  else  la  cijutroi  oX 
tlie  next  Congress. 
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4      CONCRISS   C.\N'T    RtTN   THK    WAR,    AND   SHOULD 
NOT 

There  Is  another  misconception  of  the 
function  of  Congress  today.  In  time  of  war 
any  legls.atlve  body  must  take  a  back  seat. 
Five  hundred  and  thirty-one  men  caa't  run 
a  war.  It  has  to  be  run  by  the  administra- 
tive officials  of  the  Government,  and  Congress 
has  to  g.ve  them  wide  discretion  in  nearly 
every  field  of  activity,  I  think  Congiess 
has  been  almost  too  liberal  In  granting  pow- 
er, but  I  recognize  that  to  a  great  extent  It 
must  be  done.  Obviously  Congressmen  can- 
not run  the  Army  or  thr  Navy.  They  cannot 
even  be  told  what  the  exact  situation  Is  In 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  If  they  are  asked 
to  provide  a  certain  number  of  men.  ships, 
guns,  and  tanks,  they  must  rely  on  the  Com- 
mander ;n  Chief  and  his  Army  and  Navy 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Congress  must  determine 
certain  broad  questions  of  policy,  but  nearly 
every  direct  action  in  which  the  people  are 
Interested  today  must  be  determined  by  an 
executive  officer. 

Congress  has  been  blamed  for  the  unpre- 
parednesj;  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  for  the 
last  10  years  Congress  has  appropriated  al- 
most every  cent  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  the  heads  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  in  many  cases  has  appropriated 
more  money  than  they  recommended.  Con- 
gress sometimes  is  blamed  for  not  fortifying 
Guam,  but  neither  the  President  nor  the 
naval  officials  ever  recommended  to  Congiess 
the  fortification  of  Guum. 

Some  blame  Congress  for  the  rubber  situa- 
tion, but  Congress  gave  the  President  un- 
limited authority  to  go  ahead  with  synthetic 
rubber  plants  fully  a  year  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Months  ago  Congress  gave  the  President 
and  his  assistants  power  to  ration  gasoline  or 
any  other  commcdity.  The  responsibility  for 
making  those  decisions  must  rest  on  an  ad- 
ministrative officer. 

Congress  is  being  blamed  today  for  failing 
to  impose  sufficient  taxes,  but  remember  that 
we  are  still  working  en  -.he  tax  bill,  and  when 
we  get  through  I  don"t  think  anyone  is  going 
to  complain  of  taxes  being  too  small. 

There  has  perhaps  been  more  criticism  of 
Congress  for  failing  to  control  inflation,  be- 
cause they  have  not  put  a  ceiling  on  wages 
and  because  they  have  put  a  floor  under  farm 
prices.  The  inflation  question  is  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  problem.  There  Is  no 
agreement  on  the  best  methods  of  dealing 
with  it.  But  I  admit  that  Congress,  or  the 
party  which  controls  Congress,  is  to  blame 
for  falling  to  pass  a  law  giving  power  to 
regulate  wages,  and  for  agreeing  to  110  per- 
cent of  parity  for  farm  prices  instead  of 
100  percent. 

Furthermore,  the  greatest  threat  of  infla- 
tion arises  frcm  the  infidequacy  of  the  bond- 
selling  program.  In  spite  of  all  the  hulla- 
baloo, that  program  will  only  sell  one-half  the 
bonds  which  we  have  to  issue  this  year.  The 
other  half  apparently  £:re  to  be  sold  directly 
to  the  commercial  banks,  which  has  the  same 
effect  on  Inflation  as  the  issue  of  paper  money. 
II  that  bond  program  is  not  revised,  no  price 
control  can  hope  to  succeed.  But  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  bond  program  is  com- 
pletely on  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcastiry  and 
not  on  Congress. 

5.    ATTEMPTS   TO   SMEAR    CONGRESS 

Some  of  the  charges  made  against  Congre-'s 
are  simply  contrary  to  fact.  I  read  last  week 
in  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal  the  charge  that 
Congress  was  running  away  from  Washington 
to  avoid  various  votes.  Co:i?ress  has  been  in 
continuous  session  for  3  ye.irs.  It  has  long 
been  contemplated  that  a  recess  would  be 
taken  in  the  month  cf  August.  Because  there 
was  considerable  opposition  to  a  formal  ad- 
journment, which  would  prevent  Congress 
meeting  except  en  call  of  the  President,  an 
Informal  recess  was  agreed  upon  and  an- 
nounced by  the  lenders.  If  any  Important 
matter  requires  action,  a  quorum  of  both 
Houses  can  be  quickly  summoned. 


But  this  report  said:  "Congress  'ducked* 
to  avoid  a  vote  on  the  new  tax  bill,  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  presented  now  until  after  the 
November  election.  Senator  Walter  F. 
George,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  wanted  to  proceed  with  hearings 
and  clear  the  way  for  an  early  vote.  It  is 
now  doubtful  whether  he  can  get  a  quorum  of 
his  committee  together  before  Labor  Day,  and 
then  the  "stalling  act'  will  be  employed  to 
prevent  a  record  vote  before  November." 

This  statement  Is  simply  untrue.  The 
House  has  already  voted  on  the  tax  bill.  It 
has  been  long  agreed  and  well  advertised  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  will  spend  the  entire  recess 
here  in  Washington,  as  we  did  last  summer, 
to  conduct  public  hearings  and  make  neces- 
sary revisions  in  the  tax  bill.  Practically 
every  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  is 
here,  and  hearings  were  actually  going  on 
when  this  false  report  was  published.  The 
bill  will  be  ready  for  the  Senate  Labor  Day. 
and  should  become  law  before  the  end  of 
September. 

As  a  group,  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  Senate,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
them,  are  as  bard  working  as  anyone  else  in 
Washington. 

The  criticism  of  Congress  seems  to  have 
been  inspired  at  the  present  moment  by  those 
who  wish  to  destroy  Congress  as  an  institu- 
tion. Congressmen,  after  all,  are  the  only 
people  In  Washington  who  speak  for  the  peo- 
ple back  home.  There  is  a  distinct  propa- 
ganda movement  today,  headed  up  in  New 
York,  With  a  lot  of  branches  like  the  Union 
for  Democratic  Action,  which  has  a  strong 
Communist  tinge.  This  group  Is  circulariz- 
ing every  congressional  district  in  the  United 
States  with  a  30-page  pamphlet  denouncing 
a  large  percentage  of  the  Congressmen  seeking 
reelection,  some  becatise  they  did  not  agree 
with  the  President's  international  policy,  and 
some  because  they  did  not  agree  with  his 
domestic  policy. 

If  that  movement  should  succeed,  It  would 
remove  every  vestige  of  independence  which 
now  exists  In  Congress.  There  would  be  a 
"rubber  stamp"  Congress  such  as  we  have 
never  seen  before.  Congress  would  be  as  sub- 
servient to  the  Executive  as  it  is  in  Russia  or 
in  Germany.  It  is  vitally  Important  that  we 
have  Congressmen  who  will  stand  up  against 
many  of  the  administration's  proposals,  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  the  war.  but  actually  having 
far  more  effect  on  domestic  affairs. 

6.   vote   for   INDEPENDENT   AND    COURAGEOUS 
CONGRESSMEN 

When  you  come  to  vote  for  your  Congress- 
man you  should  Judge  him,  not  on  any 
prejudice  for  or  against  Congress.  You 
should  make  your  selection  on  the  character, 
ability,  and  policies  of  the  individual  Con- 
gressman In  your  own  district.  Is  he  a  hard 
worker?  Is  he  honest  and  sincere?  Will  he 
keep  his  premises?  Do  his  policies  on  domes- 
tic issues  and  foreign  issues  represent  those 
which  you  wish  to  have  expressed  for  you  in 
Congress?  Will  he  be  independent  and  sup- 
port those  views,  even  against  the  views  of 
his  party  leaders? 


Bett^  \>r«:]';  Brady 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\r;K.S 
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i:O.N.  GEORGE  W.NORRIS 

OF   NEBRASK  V 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   ST.\ TES 

Monday,  August  10.  1942 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  a-k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  REcoRt  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  2.  consisting  of  a  letter 


to  the  editor,  discussing  the  case  of  Betts 
;f    '    '   B:t.  'V.  recently  decided  by  the 
'^  ,      -   ^--'-s   Supreme  Court.    It   in- 
Iru?  ..^    ^^^y    fui.damcntal    question, 
wmif^he  discussion  does  not  take  sides 
it  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of 
the  question  and  the  little  consideration 
wh.ch  has  been  given  it  bv    •  -    :  :   i  c 
The  letter  was  sipnod  bv  3-    »-;>    v 
CohenandE'-v.'.  N  C-riswold. 

There  bt-ing  no  objection    -h  -  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  '.h^  IIecc^d 
as  follows: 

Denial  or  CotTNSKi.  to  lNDiCET>rr  Defendant 
QrtSTioNro— Rectnt  errrrMr  CnT:PT  Trt:- 
SION    IN     Mu.v;.vD     An--'      '•^..^-r:■     As 

Ch-ERTHRO-,v:.N-u    WHAT    Has    (       N-s      ,:  ■  V     PiKN 

Looked  Upon  As  a  P  unda  •  i  n  :  a ;  I; ; .   : : 
To  the  Editor  or  the  New  Yortc  Timts: 

It  Is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
B-tts  V.  Brady,  handed  down  on  June  1  has 
attracted  little  public  attention  or  criticism 
while  other  recent  civil-liberty  cases  scarcely 
more  Important  or  far-reaching  have  been 
widely  debated. 

The  important  facts  in  Eetts  v.  Bradii  were 
simple  and  undisputed.     Betts,  a  farmhand 
was  indicted  for  robbery,  tlie  maximum  pen- 
alty for  which  under  the  laws  of  Maryland 
is  20  years'  imprisonment.     Having  no  funds 
the  accu&ed  requested  the  court  to  appoint 
counsel    for   him.     The    trial    Judge    refused 
asserting   that   it   was    not    the   practice    in 
Carroll  County.  Md..  to  appoint  counsel  lor 
indigent  defendants  save  in  prosecutious  lor 
murder  and  rape. 

TRIED  OWN  CASE 

Without  waiving  his  right  to  counsel  the 
prisoner  proceeded  to  try  his  own  case  as'b--&t 
he  could.  He  pleaded  not  guilty  and  elected 
to  be  tried  without  a  Jury.  The  trial  judge 
found  him  guilty  and  sentenced  him  to 
imprisonment  for  8  years. 

N9  formal  appeal  was  taken,  but  some  time 
after  he  had  commenced  to  serve  his  sentence 
counsel  provided  for  him  by  a  civil-liberties 
committee  soufht  to  obtain  his  release  from 
prison  under  a  wTit  of  habeas  corpus  on  t'  ■ 
ground  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  h  - 
liberty  without  due  process  of  law. 

The  Supreme  Court.  Justices  Black  Doug- 
las, and  Murphy  di-scenUng.  held  that  the 
failure  of  the  trial  Judge  to  assign  counsel  to 
an  indigent  person  accused  of  a  serious  but 
noncapital  criminal  offense  was  not  a  denial 
of  due  process. 

Justice  Roberts,  whc  wrote  the  majority 
opinion,  traced  the  historical  development 
of  the  right  of  an  accused  to  counsel  He 
pointed  out  that  originally  in  England  a 
prisoner  had  to  conduct  his  own  case  and 
was  not  allowed  to  be  heard  by  counsel  The 
practice,  however,  had  grown  up  under  the 
English  commcn  law  of  permitting  counsel 
fcr  the  accused  to  ndvise  him  on  the  conduct 
cf  his  case.  But  it  was  not  until  16C5  in  cases 
of  treason,  and  1836  in  cases  of  felonv,  that 
the  accused  was  accorded  by  statute  the  right 
to  be  heard  by  counsel. 

NO    DUTY   ON    STATE 

"In  the  light  of  this  common-law  practice  " 
Justice  Roberts  concluded,  "it  is  evident  that 
the   constitutional    provisions    to   the   effect 
that  a  defendant  should  be  'allowed'  counsel 
or  should  have  a  right  'to  be  heard  by  him- 
self and  his  counsel,'  or  that  he  might  be 
heard   by   'either   or    both,'   at   his   election 
were   intended   to   do    away   with    the   rules" 
which  f!-:  ri  representation,  in  whole  rr  in 
part,  bv  r  ui-.'^el  in  criminal  prosecution?   bu' 
were  not  ainifri  :     u  :-.;f!  -i-f.   SM'e   to  rr>-- 
vide  counsel  f' r   a   cion-vdnyn      At   'iie  iea-t 
such  a  construe:)*  ii  bv  S'.a'c  ccurr=  find  !e£r- 
islators    cannot    te    <ah'.    to    lufk    re:t>on;ib;e 
basis" 

Thp  l-=;'.,r;-'i'   •i!-i--;-v:,--   ndvancrd   bv  the 
m.^jo:;;y    go   d<i:^gt^••cu^: y   uud    tioubiescii-.v:v 
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far.  1  -  ,.;.  vould  support  the  conclusion  that 
<  ven  the  sixth  amendment  does  not  compel 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  counsel 
for  Indigent  defendants  in  Federal  prosecu- 
tions. ■^ 

Yet  the  majority,  apparently  troubled  by 
their  own  reasoning,  consider  it  important  to 
point  out  that  the  defendant  was  not  entitled 
•1  the  protection  of  the  sixth  amendment  be- 
cause it  dees  not  by  its  terms  apply  to  State 
courts. 

^UNB^MENTAL  RIGHTS 

But  the  specific  gunranties  of  the  sixth 
amendment  were  incorporated  In  the  Federal 
Constitution  because  they  were  thought  to 
be  among  the  fundamental  rights  enjoved 
at  the  time  by  the  citizens  of  the  sever-xi 
States  in  their  own  State  courts  (Cf 
Pouell  V.  Alabama.  287  U.  S   45.  60-65  ) 

History  in  the  making  is  fluid,  and  historic 
arguments  must  take  account  of  historic 
growth.  It  is  not  as  easy  as  the  majority 
opinion  assumes  to  read  more  into  the  spe- 
cific guaranty  of  the  sixth  amendment  in 
regard  to  the  right  to  counsel  than  is  em- 
bodied in  the  basic  concept  of  due  process 
As  the  highest  court  of  Virginia— a  State" 
w_hich  was  cited  in  the  majority  opinion  in 
the  Betts  case  as  having  no  constitutional 
provlE.on  with  respect  to  the  assistance  of 
counsel  in  criminal  trials— has  had  occasion 
to  remark  not  so  very  long  ago: 

"While  there  is  no  specific  provision  in  the 
Constitution  of  Virginia  guaranteeing  to 
persons  accused  of  crime  the  right  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel,  in  Barnes  v.  Com- 
monwealth (92  Vn  794,  803  K  this  court  recog- 
nized the  right  to  be  a  fundamental  one 
It  Is,  we  think,  one  of  the  rights  guaranteed 
to  an  accused  person  under  our  Bill  of  Rights 
Virginia  Constitution,  section  8"  {Watkms 
V.  Commonwealth.  174  Va.  518  (1940)  ). 

The  fourteenth  amendment  safeguards  and 
protects  basic  and  fundamental  rights  of  in- 
dividuals against  arbitrary  and  oppress  ve 
State  action  "Due  process"  and  "equal  pro- 
tection Of  the  laws"  as  embodied  in  the 
fourteenth  amendment  are  not  static  con- 
ceptions. 

It  may  well  be  that  in  1868.  when  the 
fourteenth  amendment  was  adopted  the 
^  ht  to  cour.sjl  as  an  Inherent  part  of  due 
•  cess  had  acquired  a  deeper  and  broader 
significance  than  the  majority  opinion  in 
the  Betts  ca-e  was  willing  to  concede  that 
it  had  in  1789. 

Certainly.  160  years  of  experience  Justifies 
an  expanding  rather  than  a  contracting  rec- 
ognition of  what  the  right  to  counsel  means 
m  a  democracy  in  the  twentieth  centry. 
Dn-ERsrrr  of  policy 
The  stress  which  the  majority  opinion  In 
the  Betts  case  places  on  "the  great  diversity 
of  policy"  which  prevails  in  the  several  States 
in  regard  to  the  right  to  counsel  obscures  ihe 
common  and  salutary  practice  which  is  ob- 
served   and   respected   in   nearly   all    States 
As  the  lave  Justice  Sutherland   said    speak- 
ing for  the  court  in  Poweh  v.  Alabama  (287 
U.  S.  45.  73)  : 

"The  UniUd  States  by  statute  and  every 
State  in  the  Union  by  express  provision  of 
law.  or  by  the  determination  of  its  courts 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  uial  judge,  where 
the  accused  is  unable  to  employ  counsel  to 
appoint  counsel  for  him..  In  most  States  "the 
rule  apphes  broadly  to  nil  cr;rii  r,  .1  prosecu- 
tions, in  othi-rs  it  is  l.::..ec!  -  i  ■  ,.  more 
srncus  crlmcb,  unc;  :;:  a  \.  ■  .n:,--.::  •  r-  ber 
to  capital  cascfe.  .\  ;^,,h  ..u.^pit-ii  vvrii'tjcb 
unanimous  accord  reflects,  if  it  does  not 
establish,  the  inherent  right  to  have  cr-;---'' 
arix'.ti'fd    at  least  w.  c;.Pf>«  l.ke  the  prrM---' 
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Ital  offenses  Equally.  -  ,  •  -  re.  do  prevail- 
ing standards  of  prcKedi:;;.  decency  In  Stat* 
courts  lend  "convincing  support  to  the  con- 
clusion •  •  •  as  to  the  fundamental  na-. 
ture  of  that  right"  in  cases  of  serious  crimes 
Which  are  not  capital  offenses.  The  loss  cf 
Ibcrty,  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  but  Ic^a 
Important  than  the  lofs  of  life. 

KXCX7SE  HELD  FIEBLX 

Ref^pect  for  tlie  Judgment  of  a  State  court 
need  not  be  earned  to  the  point  of  accepting 
as  not  unreasonable  a  State  court's  ccnstrtic- 
tion  cf  due  process  which  offends  basic  ideas 
of  civilized  procedure. 

The  majority  opinion  feebly  tries  to  excu^ 
the  harsh  result  on  the  dublou(«  ground  that 
hard  cases  make  bad  law.  As  the  nub  of  th« 
argument,  they  quote  a  sentence  from  the 
Maryland  court:  "Charges  of  small  crimes 
tried  before  Justices  of  the  peace  and  capital 
charges  tried  in  the  higher  courts  would 
equally  require  the  appointment  of  counsel 
Presumably  it  would  be  argued  that  trials  in 
the  traffic  court  would  require  it  " 

But  the  majority  opinion  nov^  <:^  points 
out  why,  if  a  distinction  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween capital  and  noncapital  criminal  c-^ses 
a  distlncuon  cannot  also  be  drawn  between 
serious  noncapital  crimes  and  petty  crimes 
or  traffic  offenses.  If  commcn-law  Judg-a 
could  distinguish  between  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanors,  a  modern  court  should  be  able  to 
distinguish  their  modern  counterparts. 

LINE  TO  BE  DRAWN 

There  Is  no  occasion  lor  the  court,  If  it  b« 
1 1d  .'.posed  so  to  do,  to  hold  that  a  person 
-,ent  or  not.  is  entitled  to  counsel  in  every 
t;ise.  civil  or  criminal,  without  regard  to  its 
nature  or  gravity.  But  there  is  every  reason 
wliy  the  court  should  sketch  the  line  where 
the  denial  cf  counsel  is  ^h"  drr-ri  cf  '  >- 
play  and  basic  Justice,  c  t  ;  v  -  k  -v  •  - 
elusion  and  by  exclusion,  m  acccrdance'wuh 
the  best  traditional  practices  of  Anglo-Amer- 
ican procedure. 

Had  the  court  adopted  this  approach  cei- 
talnly  It  would  not  have  denied  an  indigent 
defendant  the  benefit  of  counsel  in  a  ca-^e 
where  he  might  by  the  denial  be  deprived  rf 
his  liberty  for  20  years.  And  if  a  due  regard 
for  due  process  requires  a  modern  community 
to  provide  legal  aid  or  a  public  defender  for 
Its  indigent  members,  there  is  no  compellire 
reason  lor  the  courts  to  relieve  the  community 
of  its  responsibilities. 

The  fact  that  the  court  may  have  been  satis- 
fied from  the  record  that  the  defendant  was 
actually  guilty  does  not  prove  that  he  had  a 
fair  trial.  It  is  not  v.l.Ev  ccmfor  •.  •, 
knew  that  a  majority  lI  :1.l  court  &ha:ea  Uie 
State  court  Judge's  opinion  that  the  accused 
was  able  "to  take  care  of  his  cw;  .  ,  g 
on  the  trial"  of  the  "narrow  issui  ....  i 
'.:  d  :dentlfieation,  as  "he  had  once  before  been 

criminal  court,  pleaded  guilty  to  larceny 
and  served  a  sentence  and  was  not  wholly 
unfamiliar  with  criminal  procedure." 

Nor  can  one  readiiy  accept  the  view  cf  the 
majority  that  in  Maryland  "if  the  situatlnn 
had  been  otheiwi.se  and  it  had  appeared 
that  the  petitioner  was.  for  any  reason,  at 
a  serious  disadvantage  by  reason  of  lack  of 
counsel,  a  refusal  to  appoint  would  have 
resulted  In  a  reversal  cf  a  juclpn.e i.t  of  con- 
viction." 

To    corroborate    the:-  •         majority 

point  to  the  fact  tlu.:  ,  :.  .  itcently  the 
Court  of  Appeals  ha.-  r,\e;M-ri  a  conviction 
because  it  wa£  eouvincfcu  on  liic  whole  record 
that  an  aceuGcd  tried  without  counsel  had 
been  handicapped  b  :     .- 

tion."     (CoaUs    v     .;,,.,      .,.    .  . 
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AITEXDIX  TO  THE  CuXl: 


hU  client  not  a  reversnl  and  new 
outright  release  vmder  a  writ 
corpus. 

DOSSNTING   OPINION 


As  Justice  Black  observed  In  h 

op;n!cn,  "whclher  a  man  Is  Inn 
be  drtermined  from  a  trial  In  v, 


had 


he  Ti 


th? 


eqi  al 


ein 


su  -h 

nt 


denial  of  counsel  has  made  It 
conclude  with  any  satisfactory- 
talnty   that   the   defendant's 
quately  presented  " 

Certainly  If  the  defendant 
to  employ  counsel  the  Maryland 
irot  have  denied  him  the  right 
sented  by  counsel,  and  had  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Sup 
would  have  sanctioned  such  a  p 
defer.dauts    with    means   have    t 
employ  counsel  to  represent  t 
cused  of  serious  crime,  it  is  difflct 
tain   that   indigent   persons  are 
corded  the  equal  protection  of 
that  right  is  denied  them  been 
not  In  possession  of  funds. 

The  fact  that  in  a  practical  w 
possible  to  assure  counsel  of 
ail  Is  scarcely  an  adequate  reason 
to  the  poor  any  counsel  at  all. 

The    decision    In    Bctts    v. 
at  a  singularly  inopportune  time 
out   the  world   men  are  flghtins 
Irom  the  fear  of  political  trial? 
tration  camps.     From  this  str..^ 
hoping  that  a  bill  of  rights  will 
will    guarantee    to   all    men    cer 
mental  rights.     In  outlining 
rights    for    Europe,    an    eraine 
Jurist.  Prof.  Arnold  Brecht,  put.>: 
few  really  basic  principles  whic 
laid  down  with  regard  to  crimi: 
ttons  the  right  of  the  accused  pe 
the    assistance    of   counsel    for 
(LV  Harvard  Law  Review.  661, 
1942  ) 

RIGHT  IN  Dorr  r 

Most      Americans — lawyers 
•like — before  the  decision  In  Be  : 
would     have     thought     that 
the  accused  to  counsel  In  a  ser: 
case  was  unquestionably  a  part 
Bill    of    K-.chts.     Certainly    the 
the  Supreme  Court  which  ren 
eloa  in  Bett<t  v.  Brady  would  n 
decision  to  b«  used  to  discredit 
cance  of  that   right  and   the 
Its  observance. 

Yet  at  a  critical  period  In  wd 
Betts  V.  Brady  dangerously  tilt; 
•gainst    the    safeguarding    of 
most  precious  rights  of  man. 
world  no  man  should  be  condem 
serltude  for  years  without  havi 
to    counsel    to    defend    him 
counsel,  for  the  poor  as  well  as 
an   Indispensable  safeguard  of  f 
Justice  under  law. 

BrNJ.^MIN  ' 

Erwin  N.  I 
Washingto?t,  Jnhj  29.  10 ',2. 
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Communication,"  and  a  letter  from  David 
SarnofT,  president  of  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  1,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  fellows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  29,  19421 

INTEHN.\T10NA1,    COMMfNIC^TION 

One  of  the  problems  that  must  be  faced  in 
world-wide  post-war  reconstruction  is  the 
management  of  international  systems  of 
communication.  Radio  and  wire  telegraphy 
and  telephony  have  removed  the  barriers  once 
interposed  by  oceans  and  continents.  But 
the  various  systems  of  international  com- 
munication are  generally  In  the  hands  of 
governments  abroad  and  of  privately  owned 
companies  here.  If  those  numerous  sj'stems 
cculd  be  amalgamated  under  a  single  control 
there  ought  to  be  a  gain  In  efficiency,  with  a 
con.sequent  reduction  in  rates  and  perhaps  a 
marked  gain  in  international  good  will. 

Animated  by  these  ideas.  James  L.  Fly, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  advocates  a  single  International 
communication  system,  "fully  under  Ameri- 
can control  and  direction."  He  would  make 
a  beginning  by  combining  the  Western  Union 
and  Postal  telegraph  systems. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  international 
communication  should  be  consolidated. 
Whether  they  are  operated  by  domestic  or 
foreign  agencies,  the  telegraph  and  the  tele- 
phone are  most  efficient  when  they  are  ac- 
cepted as  national  monopolies.  Economists 
and  engineers  are  agreed  that  competition  on 
a  large  scale  in  communication  is  wasteful, 
unnecessary,  and  even  annoying.  Two  com- 
peting telephone  systems  In  a  single  large 
community  are  a  nuisance,  as  anybody  can 
testify  who  ever  tried  to  telephone  in  Sweden 
when  government  and  private  systems  were 
still  In  competition. 

If  anything  like  Mr.  Fly's  proposal  Is  car- 
ried out,  provision  will  have  to  be  made  for 
systematic  research  to  Improve  international 
communication.  Thus  far  the  major  ad- 
vances in  transatlantic  communication  have 
come  out  of  the  laboratories  of  private  com- 
panies. Are  these  laboratories  to  discon- 
tinue their  activities  and  leave  research  to 
the  ceniial  authority?  If  the  private  com- 
panies and  governments  that  now  own  com- 
munication systems  duplicate  research  we 
shall  merely  waste  more  time  and  scientific 
effort.  Tills  problem  is  not  insoluble,  and 
Mr.  Fly  has  given  some  thought  to  it,  as  his 
public  announcements  indicate.  We  need  a 
more  detailed  plan  than  we  now  have  before 
there  can  be  even  a  discussion  of  research. 

Though  he  thinks  internationally.  Mr.  Fly 
wants  the  United  States  to  assume  control 
of  his  amalgamated  systems.  Here  he  is 
bound  to  encounter  stiff  foreign  opposition. 
If  the  post-war  world  is  to  be  reconstructed 
along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  no  one  country  will  be  permitted  to 
assert  absolute  control  over  either  essential 
resources  or  services.  Because  so  many  for- 
eign governments  and  companies  now  own 
radio  and  international  telephone  and  tele- 
graph systems  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  assert  the  authority  that 
Mr.  Fly  claims  for  It.  Probably  the  desirable 
alms  that  he  has  in  mind  can  be  more 
readily  achieved  if  an  International  author- 
ity is  set  up,  composed  of  representatives 
appointed  by  the  various  countries  involved. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  August  1,  1942) 
Lftters  to  the  Times 

irCISLATTON     r.WORED     TO     PERMIT     TIE-UP      OF 
INTERNATIONAL    COMMUNICATIONS 

T     •;      EriTOR  OF  THE  NE^v  York  Times: 

Y  1  ditcrial  of  July  29,  International 
C  r... "..... -..cation,  is  a  timely  and  constructive 
womment  in  this  field.    There  is  pending  in   1 


Congress  a  bill  to  permit  the  merger  of  com- 
panies engaged  in  domestic  telegraph  com- 
munications. Chairman  James  Lawrence  Fly 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  urged  that  the  bill  be  broadened  to  per- 
mit as  well  the  merger  of  companies  in  the 
international  field.  Your  editorial  subscrib- 
ing to  the  principle  of  merger,  informatively 
pointed  out  the  economic  and  engineering 
considerations  which  favor  merger  in  the 
communications  field.  However,  you  seem 
to  have  misunderstood  the  scope  of  Chair- 
man Fly's  proposal  with  respect  to  merger 
of  international  communications. 

In  foreign  countries  the  buslne.ss  of  inter- 
national communication  is  conducted  either 
as  a  government  or  private  monopoly.  In 
the  United  States  nine  private  companies 
compete  in  that  field.  Chairman  Fly  has  not 
urged  a  merger  of  the  foreign  monopolies  and 
the  American  companies.  His  proposal  is 
confined  to  a  merger  of  the  American  com- 
panies only.  Thus  understood  it  becomes 
apparent  that  he  is  in  order  in  suggesting 
that  such  a  merger  should  be  fully  under 
American  control  and  direction.  His  propo- 
sal in  that  respect  involves  no  conflict  with 
the  terms  or  spirit  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Apparently  complete  approval 

Uniquely  in  the  recent  experience  of  Gov- 
ernment-Industry relationships,  the  principle 
of  merger  of  the  American  companies  has 
been  approved  not  merely  by  those  companies 
themselves;  It  has  been  approved  as  well  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
which  exercises  the  general  regulatory  func- 
tions of  government  In  this  field,  and  by  other 
high  officials  of  the  Government  whose  inter- 
ests lie  In  the  field  of  international  communi- 
cations. 

The  American  companies  engaged  in  inter- 
national telegraph  communication  operate 
duplicate  and  competing  services.  When 
they  come  to  deal  with  a  foreign  monopoly 
upon  such  a  vital  issue  as  the  division  of  tolls 
for  messages  Jointly  handled  the  foreign 
monopoly  is  able  to  play  one  of  the  American 
companies  off  against  another  and  thus  to 
drive  a  bargain  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can companies  and  ultimately  of  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

To  cite  a  single  Instance:  For  18  years  one 
American  radio  communications  company  op- 
erated a  service  to  Japan  upon  the  basis  of 
equal  division  of  tolls  with  the  Japanese 
monopoly.  In  1934  another  American  com- 
pany established  a  duplicate  service  upon  the 
basis  of  giving  more  than  half  the  tells  to  the 
Japanese  and  taking  less  than  half  for  itself, 
Cbviously  the  first  company  could  not  obtain 
any  business  from  the  Japanese  monopoly 
unless  It  met  the  new  terms.  The  sole  result 
was  more  revenue  for  the  Japanese  and  less  for 
the  American  companies. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  the  American  com- 
panies be  merged  Into  one  which  would  in- 
tegrate the  strength  of  all,  eliminate  their 
Internecine  strife,  and  operate  under  unified 
command  in  their  dealings  with  the  foreign 
monopolies.  Thus  understood,  the  proposal 
is  not  that  the  United  States  should  domi- 
nate communications  in  the  postwar  world. 
It  is  rather  that  we  should  act  now  to  avoid 
domination  of  cur  own  international  com- 
panies by  foreign  monopolies. 

Paradoxical  legislation 

The  action  immediately  urged  is  the  adop- 
tion of  permissive  legislation  which  would  re- 
move the  existing  barrier  to  merger.  Legis- 
lation already  on  the  books  has  permitted 
merger  In  the  telephone  field  for  more  than 
20  years.  The  advantages  which  this  country 
has  derived  from  a  single  national  telephone 
service  are  known  to  all. 

Paradoxically  that  same  legislation  has  pro- 
hibited a  merger  of  companies  engaged  in  tel- 
egraph communication.  For  8  years  the  Fed- 
eral Commimlcatlons  Commission  has  urged 
Congress  to  correct  this  anomaly.  Its  efforts 
now  appear  likely  to  succeed  in  the  domestic 
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field.  But  In  the  international  field  Conpr-=9 
has  hesitated  at  the  urging  of  those  who 
would  postpone  all  consideration  of  merRcr 
until  after  the  war.  ^ 

I  share  with  Chairman  F!y  the  view  that 
from  the  s^indpoint  of  the  national  interest 
mercer  In  the  International  field  Is  more  sie- 
nificant  than  In  the  domestic.  In  mv  opin- 
ion, he  has  done  a  service  to  the  public  in 
urging  that  the  preliminary  studies  and  ne- 
gotiations Which  inevltrtbly  must  precede  an 
international  merger  be  not  deferred  upr-i 
after  the  wnr.  As  he  has  pointed  out,  events 
m  t.:e  wor:d  today  are  rapidly  moving  to  a 
ehmar..  The  pattern  of  tomorrow  may  settle 
upon  the  world  with  great  ranidity 

We  should  not  face  that  day  without  hiv- 
ing prepared  and  adopted  an  American  pcPcy 
m  the  important  Geld  of  international  com- 
mun-caticns.  To  find  ourselves  at  the  peace 
taljle  Without  such  a  policy  would  be  m  st 
unfortunate,  for  It  would  throw  away  the  op- 
portunity now  available  to  our  country  to 
formulate  a  national  policy  which  would  en- 
able us  to  meet  on  equal  terms  of  strergth 
and  prestige  Uie  foreign  countries  wkh  which 
we  must  maintain  communications 

Radio  Ccipcration  of  America  Is  already  on 
record  that,  in  view  of  the  present  war  any 
merper  in  tiie  field  of  international  communi- 
cations .'Should  be  subject  to  approval  by  th- 
State,  W.ir,  and  Navy  Departments  and  the 
Federal  Communications  CommiESion 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Times  for  its  recognition  of 
tlie  importance  of  systematic  research  In  the 
further  development  of  International  com- 
munications. Only  throu>'h  the  laboratories 
can  America  keep  pace  with  science  and 
maintain  leadership  and  independence  in  the 
world  of  communications. 

David  Sahnoff 
Pre'Ud-vt.  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
New  York,  July  31,  1942. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  assume, 
as  we  do.  that  we  are  the  rlche.st  and 
economicaJly  the  most  powerful  Nation 
in  the  world.  Admit,  as  we  must,  the 
truth  of  General  Somerveirs  statement 
that  "we  are  tak  ng  a  terrific  shellacking 
all  around  the  world."  It  follows  that 
someone  is  at  fault.  Someone  has  blun- 
dered. 

To  date  there  has  been  altogether  too 
much  buck  passing,  too  much  shifting  of 
respon.sibiliiy.  it  is  time  that  responsl- 
biliiy  be  fixed.  Those  who  have  miscal- 
culated, nr  ^managed,  must  be  held  to  ac- 
count.   Mistakes  must  not  be  repeated. 

Those  who  would  overthrow  our  repre- 
sentative republican  form  of  govprn- 
ment,  under  which  the  people,  throu'^h 
Congress,  e.xpress  tlieir  will,  seek  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose  by  destroying  the 
people's  conf  dcnce  in  Congress.  It  Is  the 
only  body  through  which  the  pecple  can 
sp'>r'k. 

There  is  no  justificalion  whatever  for 
that  cri'icism  of  Corgress.  Congress  is 
charged  with  enacting  legislation,  with 
providing  the  funds  to  carry  on  the  Na- 


tion s  activities.  Congress  since  1933  has 
blindly  followed  in  legislation  and  appro- 
priations the  demands  cf  the  President 

The  only  fault,  and  it  is  a  mcst  serious 
and  grave  one,  which  can  justly  be 
charged  against  Congress,  is  th.-xt  it  has 
sn.rkcd  its  duty,  its  responsibility  by 
granting  to  the  President  arbitrary  com- 
plete authority,  unlimited  appropriations, 
and  blank  checks  for  billions  of  dollar. 

iLs  only  excuse  for  that  betrayal  of  the 
Peop  e  IS  found  in  the  fact  that  the  pecple 
and  the  press  have  demanded  thai  Con- 
gress y.eld  its  judgment  to  that  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Analyzed,  the  fault  is 
not  that  of  Con-ress  but  of  the  People 
themselves,  for  Congress  followed  the  will 
of  those  who  elected  them. 

Now  some  people  and  the  press  gen- 

f.^Ks^-  ^'"^^"'^  Congress  has  become  a 
n.bber  stamp,  ungratefully  turn  on  Uie 
Congress  which  has  but  reflected  their 
views. 

The  responsibility  for  the  disasters 
wh.ch  have  oome  to  cur  armed  forces 
must  rest  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of 

»^^  ^u'^i^""^  °^  ^^'^  United  States,  not 
upon  the  Congress.  He  dem.anded  legis- 
lation, appropriations.  He  was  given  all 
he  asked.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Absolute  proof  is  found  in  the  statement 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  Democrat,  Sm  Rayburn 
who  on  March  18,  said: 


Congress  is  being  criticized,  but  Corpress 
has  given  the  President  every  law  ard  every 
dollar  he  has  asked  for  defense  purposes. 


That  Statement  has  never  been  chal- 
iQn^ed. 

Wiihin  the  past  10  days  three  serious 
charges  indicating  incompetency  mis- 
management, or  worse,  have  been  made 
by  the  President's  personal  friends  ard 
political  supportars.  Congressman  Lyn- 
don Johnson  of  Texas,  returning  from 
active  service  with  the  Air  Force  charged 
m  substance  that  he  would  rather  ride 
the  tail  of  a  box  kite  than  take  the  chance 
of  meeting  a  Jap  Zero  fighier  in  a  certain 
Navy  plane. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  Josh  Lee 
often  the  President's  spokesman,  charged 
that  It  was  "folly,  utter  folly"  to  attempt 
to  meet  the  German  submarine  menace 
by  the  construction  of  cargo  vessel 

Democratic  Senator  Truman,  of  Mis- 
souri, head  of  the  Senate  committee  in 
a  form.al  report  charged  that  the  Nkvy 
Department's  Bureau  of  Ships  was  guilty 
of  negligence  or  willful  misconduct"  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of 
tark-Ianding  boats. 

Those  are  not  the  charges  of  partisan 
Republicans  or  disgruntled  Democrats. 
I  hose  are  the  considered  charges,  pub- 
licly made,  of  the  President's  friends  and 
supporters. 

Tne  disasters  which  have  come  to  us 
have  not  come  because  of  any  fault  on 
the  part  of  Congress  unless  it  be  tha^  in 
yielding  to  the  President  Congress  has 
shiiked  Its  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

Let  those  who  insist  that  Congress  and 
the  people  give  blind  unquestioning  sup- 
port to  every  wliim  advanced  by  the  new 
dealers  note  what  has  happened  quit 
insisting  that  this  is  a  one-man  war.  and 
join  with  us  who  believe  that  each  and 
every  citizen  can  contribute  to  the  defeat 
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of  our  enemies,  to  the  winning  of  the 
war.  to  the  preservation  of  a  rep.esenta- 
tive  republican  form  of  government, 
undj  which  liberty  »nd  freedom  may 
continue.  Let  us  get  rid  of  thf>  dreamers, 
the  incompetents,  and  do  it  now. 
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Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rem.arks  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  I  include  the  following  messages  by 
the  American  Christian  clergy  on  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Europe; 
Messages  From  American  Christian  Clerct 

1 .  catholic 
(From  Mcst  Rev.  Robert  B.  Lucey,  Archbishop 
of  San  Antonio) 
As  the  fields  of  Europe  run  red  with  the 
blood  of  our  Jewish  brethren,  every  American 
Is  shocked  and  horrified  at  this  awful  dau^h- 
tcr  of  mnocent  people.    Not  smce  the  pagan 
explorers  of  Rome  loosed  their  fury  on  the 
early  Christians  has  the  world  witncss?d  any- 
t-nng  so  terrible  as  the  organized  frenzy  of 
the  German  Government  which  now  strikes 
down  our  Jewish  brothers  with  ruthless  bar- 
baric  cruelty.    But  God  la  not  mocked     Jus- 
tice  and  peace  wiU  return  to  this  tired  world 
On  your  day  ot  grief  and  mourning,  we  Join 
With  you  in  profound  sympathy  and  earnest 
prayer.    May  our  common  Father  in  Heaven 
give  consolation  to  our  Jewish  brethren  in 
their  hour  of  bitter  suffering.    May  the  Sa- 
tanic madness  that  now  scourges  Eurone  be 
cast  from  the  earth.    May  peace  and  j^tlce 
and  chanty  soon  return  to  the  heaiU  of  men. 
(From  Bi£hop   Edwin  V.  OHara.  Bishop  of 

Fqn  ••"=  Ci'v) 
T.?""^  P"5f°und  t  :::f,  .;•  goes  cut  to  the 
Jewish  people  for  the  temble  slaugiiier  of  so 
many  thcusancis  of  their  race  by  the  savagery 
of  .he  Nazis.  The  blood  of  the  innocent  vie- 
t.ms  cries  to  Our  Father  in  Heaven  against 
the  perpetrators  of  tliese  outrages  against 
human  brotherhood  and  brands  them  with 
the  brand  of  Cain.  In  these  trag:c  days  of 
grief  and  warning  of  the  Jewish  people,  may 
we  all  understand  that  we  are  our  brothers' 
teepers.  May  all  who  profess  the  Christian 
faith  especiaUy  understand   the   declaration 

^A,T.°^  M  ^T   ^   '^^*   "^^    Christians   are 
spiritually  Semites." 

(From  George  N.  Shuster,  president,  Hunter 
College,  New  York  City) 
During  past  centurico,  the  most  eminent 
spokesman    for   Catholic   Christendom   have 
spoken  manfully  In  reproof  of  brutal  attacks 
or  minorities  notably  the  Jewish  people     To- 
day, however.  It  is  the  whole  church  whica 
sees  in  the  mass  murders,  of  which  Hitler  is 
guilty,  the  proof  of  stark  denial  of  the  Chris- 
tian metsage  to  the  world.     We  know  that 
Pope  Piux  XI  helped  in  every  way  possible  to 
rescue  the  toriui-ed  Jews  of  Lithuania  and 
Poland.     We  know  eIso  that  every  day  mil- 
lions   kneel    throushout   the   world   praying 
that  this  horror  may  cease  and  that  the  guilt 
therefor  may  not  be  imputed  to  them.    But 
above  all  we  sense,  each  and  every  one  cf  ua, 
that  the  war  against  nazl-lsm  Is  like  no  other 
military  conflict  of  which  history  speaks.    It 
is   a   strtiggie   for   order   in   human   society. 
The  armies  of  free  peoples  are  only  police 
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mustered  to  enforce  simple  juitice 
tb*n.  that  the  tragedy  of  the  Eur 
will  not  have  been  stiffered  in  vain 
Wi'h   ■"        -^^r  martyrrd  peoples 
h»    -  .'.d  rtead.  a  Justificatic 

ti.  I   ui  placing  60  many   - 

t.  v.f  war  we  axe  serving  i. 

merely,  bt't  all  men  who  have  fan 
lasiing  r.ghteouiress.    And  so  *e 
Ing  to  bim  not  sympathy  but  a 
lesrect  and  honor,  and  rem-mbra:: 

(From  Harry  C   Graham.  O    P  . 
director  Holy  Name  gocict! 

We  have  read  ycur  letter  cf  Jui 
the  greatest  concern  tr.d  sympatf^y 
I.  ^  of  war.    We  cannot  f 

r-  ■•■>vr!.'>d  murders  cf  th< 

s  •  heart.     The  i 

!•  :  -.he  human 

th«  pric?  of  dcl.fulntss,  the  mons 
geny  <  f  natur  vlism  and  materia'..? 
Telrps  upon  us  who  cherish  th?  f:i 
fathers  to  lift  our  hearts  to  the 
•  nd  to  the  everlr sting  Zion  and  to 
mercy  m  -.  Na;r.e  of  God  t 

bf    led    1:  captivity    of    oui 

behccves  Ui  to  consider  that  ev 
of    supernatural    morality,   every 
/rem  the  r:ght.  every  injustice  to 
nif  n.  born  or  unborn,  is  a  tacit  ar. 
condonation  of  the  demonic  atroci 
have    become    the    businesa   cf   our 
Let  us  'vho  are  warmed  by  the  char 
be  Instunt  in  self-reformation  an( 
In  the  fight  that  after  the  dark  a 
conflict  mankind  may  be  enhghte 
beams  of  His  peace 

(Prom  Dr  Samuel  McCrea  Caver,  execuiivf* 
secretary.  Federal  Council  of  Churches  cf 
Christ  in  America » 

On  the  occasion  cf  the  fast  of  T  sha  BAv. 
the  hearts  of  hosLs  of  Christians  be; it  in  sym- 
patny  with  ycu  as  we  think  of  the  Jews  fac- 
ing massacre  in  Poland  and  undergoing  in- 
credible sufT-^Ting  In  many  parts  of  Europe. 
Bharing  with  you  in  the  spiritual  heritage 
of  Israel,  we  are  consc'ous  cf  a  greit  histcr.c 
Indebtedness  Confronting  a  come  ion  threat 
to  freedom  and  justice,  we  feel  bci  nd  to  ycti 
in  a  common  defense  cf  the  best  values  in 
our  civilization  We  Join  you  in  praying  that 
Jews  and  Christians  alike  may  pr  ve  stead- 
fast in  this  hour  of  fiery  trial  a  J  ■  -<  to- 
gether for  the  tr'.'jrr.oh  of  the 
(From  Dr    Henry   A    .\  Vinson. 

tary,   Ch        ;.    Pe  :   •>   Unic; 

Christians  ever ;*      -=  ,:  .,-e  the 
their  Jewish  brothers  as  they  recall 
shadows  cf  Tlsha  BAv.     We  protect 
ecus  crim.es  in  Poland  and  other 
under  the  hateful  domination  of 
Hitler    is   using    anii-Semiti?m   as 
gar.da   wedge    toward   degradation 
ston  in  unconquered  countries,  tnc 
own.     He  has  sworn  to  exterminat 
from  Europe,  but  they  are  no  long? 
support  in  that  the  entire  democip 
has   vowed   to  exterminate   Hitler 
m-tchlne      Christians   everywhere, 
compassion  and  a  fellowship  cf 
are  determined  that   in   the  post- 
etruction  Jews  will  receive  Just 
In    Europe.    Palestine,    and    thr 
world.     Full   individual   equality 
religlot:s  and  other  cultural   fr 
be  guaranteed   everywhere      With 
cci^cience.   the  Christian  world 
hai.d  of  brotherly  sympathy  aj^  w 
common  foe  together. 
(Fr.^m    Dr.    E\erett    R.    Clinchv 

National    Conference    of    Chris 

Jews ) 

In  one  sense  a  memorial  day  for  those  who 
have  suffered  and  died  is  a  day  fcir  consola- 
tion, too.  This  war  Is  a  s 
■eta  of  values.  The  fact  V.. 
and  synagcgues  refuse  to  give  up  tiit-u  claim 
to  tile  inherent  rights  of  man  bec;  luse  of  his 
<livine  origin  15  the  one  promtsln|  hope  for 
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ciViiizaiiuu  today  Christians  and  Jews  must 
stand  firm  together  for  the  values  of  the 
Judaeo-Chrlstian  tradition. 

(From  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Leiper.  American 
secretary.  World  Council  of  Churches) 
The  sensibilities  of  mankind  have  been  so 
dulled  by  repeated  shocks  during  recent  years 
tiiat  further  news  of  bloody  terror  at  the 
hands  of  savage  N -zis  dees  not  arouse  public 
outf^ry  or  amazed  outrage  that  otherwise 
would  rise  to  heaven.  The  massacre  of  help- 
less Jewish  citizens  in  Poland  and  other  lands 
overrun  by  cruel,  heartless  Hitlerite  hordes 
are  on  a  par  with  the  worst  calamities  of  the 
Dar'ic  Ages  The  conscience  of  all  true  Chris- 
tians should  smart  with  recollections  of  those 
p.'st  wrongs  perp)€iratcd  against  Israel  by 
those  who  dared  call  themselves  Christians. 
There  is  small  comfort,  however,  in  the  reali- 
zation that  those  who  today  mcst  hate  the 
Jew  hate  him  mcst  fcr  having  given  to  the 
world  the  founders  of  Christianity.  The 
V^■l'rld  Council  of  Churches,  like  every  other 
a??ncy  of  aroused  Christer.dom.  is  urging 
church  members  everywhere  to  ^uard  against 
the  poison  of  anti-Semitism  wherever  found. 
Let  the  story  of  murdered  thousands  in  Po- 
land be  a  warning  to  any  who  think  they  can 
play  with  dynamite.  It  Is  surely  an  explo- 
s:on  which  shatters  civilization.  A  righteous 
God  In  heaven  will  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his 
children,  but  He  lays  upon  all  believers  every- 
where the  task  of  upholding  law  and  restor- 
ing order  to  that  high  purpose.  Let  us  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  in  the  name  of  Gcd.  whose 
servants  we  are  and  whom  wc  serve  in  syr.a- 
gcgue  or  church.  i 


L. Uers  F.oni  Cor.  .Ltaents 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVT:S 

.V-ndaj/.  August  10.  1942 

:.L.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  was  called  to  my  attention  by  Mr, 
Paul  M.  Castiglioni,  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Federation  of 
Post  Office  Motor  Vehicle  Employees,  a 
letter  composed  by  my  constituent,  Mrs. 
Charles  Getz,  of  3317  Jefferson  Avenue, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  In  a  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  pastal  employees  of  Cincin- 
nati for  the  best  and  most  practical  type 
letter  to  be  sent  Members  of  Congress 
advocating  an  increase  in  pay  for  postal 
employees,  Mrs.  Getz  was  winner  of  the 
first  prize.    Her  letter  is  as  follows: 

Dear  CcNGar.ssM.\N:  The  mail  must  go 
through — and  postmen  must  live.  Industry 
advances  and  rewards  their  pjersonnel.  Surely 
Uncle  Sam  is  as  good  a  boss  as  any,  yet  no 
pay   increase   for    17   long   years. 

Multiplied  volume  cf  mail  to  be  handled. 
S-Jcial  Security,  War  bonds,  and  alien  reg- 
istration dutieo  added. 

Give  postal  employees  their  raise. 

Mrs.  Charles  Getz. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Castiglioni  has  an- 
other letter  that  describes  the  plight 
of  the  average  postal  employee  so  v.ell 
that  I  include  it  in  m.y  remarks  in  the 
hope  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
will  read  it.  support,  and  demand  early 
enactment  of  legislation  that  will  remedy 
this  situation. 

De.\r  Mr.  Congressman:  Renr.ember  me? 
I'm  your  postman.    You  knew,  the  man  you 


see  in  your  neighbcrhocd  a  couple  of  times 
a  day:  the  man  who  has  watched  ycur  kids 
grow  up  and  who  has  a  friendly  pat  for 
your  pup  and  who  has.  cnce  in  a  while,  gone 
cut  of  his  way  to  do  ycu  some  little  favor. 
Remember  me? 

Im  human,  too.  Im  the  guy  who  gets 
cold  find  wot  in  your  service  In  the  winter, 
and  lugs  your  mail  in  the  heat  of  a  sum- 
mer day  and  docsn  t  seem  to  mind.  And 
right  now  I  like  to  I'el  that  I'm  sort  of 
valuable  in  this  country's  war  effort,  tec, 
becaus3  I  knew  that  speci  and  clocklike 
perfection  to  vital  mail  are  essential.  I  give 
it  that  service.  The  same  sort  of  service 
you  get  at  the  door  of  your  home,  and  I'm 
kir.da  proud  of  my   uniform. 

So  I  think  you  know  I'm  not  just  a  ma- 
chine. I've  got  a  family  to  feed  ard  kids 
to  raise  and  educate  Into  the  sort  of  en  Amer- 
ican I  try  to  be.  I  have  all  cf  the  hu.i.an 
needs  and  problems  that  you  have.  And 
one  of  them,  right  now.  Is  money. 

You  see,  I've  been  v.crking  fcr  the  same 
pay  since  1925.  That's  17  years  w/hcut  a 
raise.  I  even  took  a  cut  in  1933  and  it  was 
quite  a  while  before  that  was  reinstated.  A 
30-day  payless  furlough  I  took  in  1934  never 
was  re:unded.  And  now  the  co:t  cf  living 
is  up  15  to  20  perc3nt.  but  I'm  still  paid 
1925  wages.  Pension?  I'm  net  tax  exempt. 
I  Ket  no  time  and  a  half  for  the  overtime  I 
work.  I'm  expected  to  contribute  mere  to 
chanty  than  most  workingmen  who  get  a 
lot  more  pay  than  I  do.  And  don't  let  any- 
body tell  you  that  I'll  retire  some  day  on  a 
fat  pension.  When  I  have  laid  down  my 
mailbag  it  will  be  on  a  small  annuity  that 
I'm  buying  now.  just  the  way  everyone  else 
is  buying  their  social  security. 

So  what  can  I  do  right  now  about  this 
business  of  a  pay  raise  that  I  need  so  badly? 
Not  a  thing  except  appeal  to  you.  I  can't 
strike  and  wouldn't  want  to  If  I  could.  I 
have  no  recourse  in  arbitration,  mediation. 
or  negotiation.  Those  ways  aren't  legally 
open  to  me.  No;  Its  entirely  up  to  you.  You 
are  the  Government,  ycu  are  my  employer. 
You.  through  Congress  and  the  President,  are 
the  only  ones  who  can  help  me.  Wont  you 
please  do  it? 

Look — I'm  not  asking  for  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Each  year  there  is  a  postal  surplus. 
Most  of  the  raise  I  am  asking  can  come  cut 
of  that  surplus.  Here,  Mr.  Congressman, 
here's  how  fellows  like  me  are  being  paid 
now:  The  average  clerk,  carrier,  or  motor- 
vehicle  employees  receives  about  f38  a  week — 
«38  for  his  home,  his  family,  his  children's 
future.  Thirty-eight  dollars  and  that's  all. 
New  with  your  support,  here's  what  we  hope 
to  receive:  The  bill  (H.  R.  7071),  now  in 
ccmmittee,  calls  for  a  pay  raise  cf  $300  a 
year  for  us.  approximately  $5  75  a  week  tv.i 
then  only  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  about 
15  percent.  That's  all  we  want.  Won't  you 
please  help  us? 

There's  one  more  thing  and  I'd  like  to 
tell  you  this  quite  frankly.  There  are  a  let 
of  us,  the  younger  clerks,  carriers,  and  motor- 
vehicle  employees,  who  are  beginning  to  see 
no  future  in  Postal  Service.  There's  little 
enough  chance  for  advancement  anyway,  and 
with  wages  and  living  costs  what  they  are 
todoy.  those  younger  men  are  turning  to 
othtr.  better  paying  jobs  for  the  sake  of  their 
families.  I  cant  blame  them,  but  it  does 
mean  more  work  fcr  me  and  it's  sure  to 
mean  a  lowered  standard  of  mail  service  for 
you.  Such  men,  ycu  see,  can't  be  replaced 
easily,  for  ours  Is  skilled,  highly  trained 
labor,  clerks,  carr.ers,  and  motor-vehicle 
employees  alike. 

Wont  you  help  us?  For  your  own  sake 
as  well  as  In  fairness  to  me  and  my  fellow 
postal  employees.  Won't  you  support  H.  R. 
7071  and  urge  your  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise? Please  remember  the  enactment  of 
H.  R.  7071  will  give  us  just  a  little  more 
money  only  "for  the  duration  cf  the  war  and 
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Miss  K.\NKIN  <>;  Montana.  Mr. 
Fp^iker.  u::ci,  r  it  nvf-  to  extend  my  re- 
ir...:k  m  ihr  liF.oFri  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  fr^r?.  ;::.  Pondera  County 
(Mont.)  Farmtr^'  Union: 

Conrad,  Mont.,  August  4,  1942. 

Miss  JEANNETTE   RaNKIN, 

House  ot  Rt  presentatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

D£:.\R  Ml"  Kankt.n-  By  the  request  of  the 
member?  .  -  }'  :.  ..  :,,  c  >  aiuy  Farmers  Educa- 
tional and  Cooperative  Union  of  America, 
Montana  Division,  we,  the  undprsipnert  mem- 
bers of  the  county  board,  wii>l.  ;.  ,.^k  :  :  due 
consideration  and  if  possible  an  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  necessity  of  the  actions  being 
taken  by  the  selective  service  board  in  our 
county. 

Men  in  this  county  In  categories  2  and  3 
are  now  being  called  in  for  medical  exami- 
nation which  Indicates  that  they  will  soon 
be  inducted  into  the  Army  unless  some  im- 
mediate action  Is  taken.  These  are  actual 
farmers  with  families.  Farmers  •who  own  or 
operate  family  type  farms  and  are  equipped 
with  machinery  and  livestock  and  who  are 
married  with  dependents,  are  key  men.  skilled 
In  the  methods  of  farming.  As  these  farm- 
ers are  called  their  farms  must  be  abandoned, 
their  livestock  disposed  of  by  any  possible 
means,  usually  slaughtered,  their  equipment 
sold  or  left  unprotected. 

Millions  have  been  spent  on  soil  conserva- 
tion and  now  when  the  soil  and  farming  prac- 
tice Is  at  its  peak  there  will  be  no  one  left  to 
farm  it  as  the  older  people  who  will  be  left 
have  more  than  they  can  farm  under  the 
tremendous  shortage  of  farm  labor  now  ex- 
isting. These  farmers  produce  enormous 
quantities  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and 
safflower,  poultry  and  poultry  products,  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep,  all  essential  to  the  war  effort 
expected  of  the  farmers.  These  men  are  will- 
ing to  sacrifice,  work  hard  and  long  hours 
and  carry  their  share  of  the  burden  of  war 
and  produce  food  for  freedom.  This  county, 
being  strictly  agricultural,  had  very  little 
surplus  labor  before  the  draft,  there  being  no 
Industry  to  keep  these  boys  at  home,  they 
all  left  as  soon  as  war  contracts  were  let  in 
the  larger  cities  or  enlisted  in  the  armed 
forces.  Now  that  practically  all  available  lA 
men  are  go-  ■  'Iv  only  ones  left  are  bona  fide 
farmers.  \Vp  arc  confident  that  the  loss  of 
these  men  will  seriously  cr;pple  the  war 
effort. 

The  fact  that  Montana  Is  third  in  area 
and  has  a  large  cultivated  acreage  together 
with  the  fact  that  its  population  is  very 
small,  it  cannot  stand  a  continuous  drain  on 
agricviltural  manpower  and  keep  up  Its  pro- 
duction of  food  so  necessary  in  xh-'  p:t-p:  • 
emergency. 

We  bflip'.p  t!ip  fa'ni  population  • 
patrior.r  h^  a'.v  oit>-T  f- up.  an  d 
much  t.'.^ajci  the  u.^r  pP.irt  ht  i  h-c 
iU'r>s,.i:  1,     ,cis    the    worker-  ::  ':  .<;- 
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U-.it-.e    these    bona   fide    far 


i.t'l"-    >ll'jUiu     be 


Ge-L>rrcd  for  -.lie  duration  If  cur  countrv  Is 
to  keep  up  its  quota  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  keep  the  rural  area  from  depleting 
to  a  point  where  it  will  not  be  able  to  sup- 
port Its  own  financial  requirements  In  taxes 
and  public  welfare. 

Therefore  we  respectiuly  request  that  the 
situation  in  Pondera  County  be  given  your 
special  attention,  and  the  selective  service 
board  be  instructed  to  be  more  conservative 
In  their  induction  of  the  farmers  of  this 
county. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  U.  Bishop, 

County  President. 
Stkvi  pREPtrriN, 

M.   HOSTETTIR, 

Mr    Andrews. 

•  1:-    M    HosTErrra. 

Acting  Secretary. 
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HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YO^^^G 


IN  THE  HOU.'-E  '    f    I'E;  I-JESENTATTVES 
Mo-:cia'j    Aiii,ust  10.  1942 


M:  Y'jl  .\o  Mr  Speaker,  Congress 
should  very  ;  :  :t;,v  .-act  laws  similar 
to  the  Homt  :-  .  :  a^i  :  1862  In  an  effort 
to  open  up  .-\  ,.  ka.  Here  is  a  land  of 
opportunity  tor  American  youth  and  for 
the  oppressed  of  the  world.  "With  the 
exception  of  reclaimed  lands  in  our  "West- 
ern States  and  Ala.^k,),  physical  frontiers 
no  longer  exist. 

I  advocate  that  Congress  provide  lib- 
eral homestead  laws  and  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  settlement  of  the  vast  territory — 
Alaska— a  territory  which  is  immensely 
rich  in  undeveloped  resources,  twice  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Texas  and  ten  times 
the  size  of  New  England. 

T^'"  ri!  'ance  from  Sitka,  on  the  south- 
ea  t  a  ■  to  Point  Barrow,  on  the  Arctic 
Ocenn  ]  e.^eater  than  the  distance  from 
New  Orijans  to  Duiuth.  Yet  Alaska  is 
inhabited  by  fewer  than  70.000  people. 
Popular  misconceptions  are  held  about 
Alaska's  climate.  The  Japanese  current 
bathes  the  .southern  coast  and  this  sec- 
tion of  Alaska  is  warmer  in  winter  than 
New  York  City.  Even  in  the  mountain- 
ringed  interior  the  winter  climate  is 
comparable  with  that  of  Minnesota.  I 
take  my  stand  for  liberal  help  from  the 
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])  .Ai:..vka  and 
:'ri:y  ;'■.  •;-,.  west  to  provide 
:^id  p;o>pcrity,  following 
present  conflict. 
r7:r:on  of  Alaska  is  of  the  utmost 
:.  •'  in  connocticn  with  our  na- 
(^  ;i>.  (  fl  iJL^.  The  resources  of 
'■a--^  I'  ! :  ..;<  .■}■  .:.  .■  '■  I  ,.;:;u''/  been 
touched.  A:-h'''Uc;:  :>  a:.y  Tu  \m„^  have 
elapsr-d  .siiKr  -a.-  pn:c!ia.'^pd  this  domain 
from  Ru-sia,  n'--!^r:e  ."luch  has  been 
d'-i''  b;.-  nil-  Ci:'\  •■:  r;;r.' lit  in  any  con- 
structive wav  for  this  vast  territory. 

A;a<-ka  i.^  a.n  outpost  of  our  civilisation, 
!:~u'  ;;  ;>  nioie  than  an  outpost.  It  is  ob- 
\'uiu<  that  \vp  n;u.-*  ai  at^.y  cost  prevent 
A:a-1::4  a:;c  •;:-  ;-::trds  auj.icent  to  this 
I*  r:-r-r,:v  *n  reir.a;n  in  the  hands  of  any 
K-.^-i;-  pe\s.~-i  Wi-b.,--  A'a^ka.  no  part 
ol  ila    Uri^ti  d  Flair,  v. -.uld  be  safe  from 


'■    •  L'n  aggression.    The  late  Gen.  Bliiy 
-M-icaell  said: 

He  who  controls  Alaska  controls  the  destiny 
of  the  world. 

I  urge  the  settlement  of  Alaska.  Men 
and  women  who  are  refugees  from  Euro- 
;  ta  :.  aggression  and  who  will  loyally  sup- 
port and  defend  this  country  against  our 
enemies  should  be  encouraged  to  settle 
there.  Industrious  young  Americans 
should  be  given  a  helping  hand  by  our 
Government.  The  area  of  .Alaska  is  586.- 
000  square  miles.  Of  coi;  •  a  ...^e  por- 
tion of  tills  territory  may  not  be  hab- 
itable, but  vast  territory  there  is  suitable 
for  large-scale  settlement.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  accurate  survey  has  ever  been 
made  of  the  possibilities  which  Alaska 
has.  industrially,  agriculturally,  and  eco- 
nomically. "We  have  neglected  to  settle 
this  fine  and  important  outpost. 

By  developing  Alaska  and  encouraging 
people  to  settle  there,  as  well  as  by  main- 
taining fortifications  there,  we  are  ac- 
complishing a  great  deal  for  our  national 
defense  Millions  of  Americans  can  live 
in  Ala  aa  ..  comfort  and  contentment 
and  en  \  ;  :  \;»  rity  as  a  result  of  their 
effort  ."^  arc  iit.p  insure  peace  to  this  Na- 
tion bv  tfieir  presence  in  this  vast  north- 
west territory. 


The   Chailea^e    lor   Service    in   t'.e    Navy 


OF 

HON,S.\Ml'ELDICKSTE!N 

OF   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT/.  IT  VES 

Monday,  August  10.  1942 

Mr.  DTK-TEIN  ^!:  Speaker,  under 
leave  tu  lx;>  ua  my  itinatk.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  follov.-ing  radio  speech 
delivered  by  me  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System: 

It  Is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  me,  that 
during  the  month  of  May  1942,  my  Congres- 
sional District,  the  Twelfth  of  New  York, 
showed  the  largest  ntmiber  of  enlistments  in 
the  United  States  Navy  of  any  congressional 
district  of  Manhattan,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  districts  of  greater  New  York, 
whose  pcpiilaiion  is  vastly  larger  than  that 
cf  my  congressional  disUict.  it  was  again  the 
Twelfth  Congressional  District  which  had 
the  largest  number  of  enUstmenU  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

I  take  partictilar  pride  in  this  record,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  my  district  is  a  mirror 
of  cosmopolitan  New  York.  In  my  district 
you  will  find  Americans  of  many  more  na- 
tional extractions  than  in  many  other  con- 
gressional districts  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
But  in  spite  of  this  varied  racial  background, 
we  are  Americans  all.  and  when  the  call  to 
duty  comes,  my  constituents  are  ever  ready 
to  help  this  country,  and  perform  their  dunes 
as  citizens  of  our  Nation. 

I  can,  therefore,  speak  with  authority, 
borne  out  by  the  sacrifices  which  my  con- 
stituents made  toward  the  national  effort. 
The  Twelfth  Congressional  District  will  con- 
tinue to  play  lis  part  in  the  upbuilding  cf 
the  United  States  and  our  national  defense. 

Service  in  the  United  States  Navy  is  a  great 
privilege  and  I  am  sure  that  many  more  cf 
the  men  who  have  enlisted  will  be  able  to 
persuade  others  to  jcin  this  glorious  service. 
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Our  Navy  has  s   tradition   gomj 
1775.  even   brfo.e   our   Declaratijii 
pcndence.     On  December  13,  1775 
were  still  a  Bnt'sh  cclony.  a  commi 
menrtert  to  our  Continental  Ccngre 
y^-f-  ■  .^.lished,  and 

Ij;,.  .;;ent  en   Grea 

It  »a<i.  ncverthelcs'*.  to  be  an  Araeri^a 
A  flag  was   devised  composed  cf   1" 
white  stnpe-.  and  with  a  so-called  " 
wblcb  wa«  to  be  a  combination  or 
of  St   George  and  S:.  Andrew. 

In    this    flag    the    ?lr:pes    represe 
Thirteen  Colonies  and  the  Unior. 
ivof^.ted    their   dependence   en    Creai 
the   cross  of  St.  George   being   the 
England  and  the  cress  of  St. 
the  cross  cf  Scotland. 

When    the    Declaration    of 
made  the   United   States  a  free   n 
Union    Jack    was    no    longer    suita 
Union  Jack   was,  therefore,  elinnn; 
Instead  of  that  cur  American  flag 
13  stars  and  stripes  became  the 
Jlrst  American  fleet. 

It  was  m  1777  that  the  first 
vessel    was    launched,   commanded 
lamotis  Captain   John,   otherwi.^e 
John  Paul  Jones,  who  was  the  first 
the  first  American  war  vessel.     The 
the  vessel  was   the   Ranger,  and   it 
American   flag   when   It   entered   "' 
«M  nluted  by  the  first  foreign  pon- 

C.iptrt'n  J'jnes  was  one  of  the 
e^que    charncttrs    who    ever    ccmmii 
American  war  vessel 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolut 
Paul  Jones  had  served  in  the  Er 
as  an  acting  mlushlpman.  and 
Joined  the  merchant  marine.     Si 
vt  i«  then  far  trcm  the  great 
V  hiclT  IS  now  the  greatest  in  the 
which  will  still  be  grtater  when  cur 
Kavy   program   has   been    complet 
served   in    the   rank  of   lieutenant 
Uter  known,  variously,  as  a  capt 
miral.  but  it  would  be  hard  to  ass 
naval    title   to   a   person   who 
small  vessel.     Nevertheless.  Jones 
deeds  of  valor  with  the  ships  whic 
trusted  to  his  command  from  ti 
and  he  excited  the  imsgmatJcn  ol 
who  said,  many  years  after  Jones' 
had  Jones  been  alive.  France  woulp 
suffered  the  defeat  which  was  infl 
he--    by    Admiral    Nelson    in    the 
Trafalgar. 

There   are   many   more   stories 
prowess  of  Captain  Jones.     There 
ftancc.  the  story  that  when  one  o 
that  he  commanded,  the  BoTihnm 
Was  attacked  by  a  strong  British  fi 
a.=ked   to  surrender.  Jones  said 
I  have  not  yet  be^un  to  fight  " 
r, h'ch  lasted  3'^  hours,  when  the 
P.  -hard  wus  sinking.  Jcn«'s  was.  n 
T.f.;  to  save  every  one  of  his  men 
drew  from  the  battle  without  th 
single  sailor. 

The  Amerlc.-\n  Navy  is  prcud  cf 
It  has  served  in  every  war  which  t 
evg?.ged  in.  and  some  cf  its  exTl 
be'T*r  knnwn  at  the  present  tims 

'  the  wcrld  Is  a- 
(  We  have,  for  . 

rnr?  m  one  of  our  sor.7s  "to  th 
Tripoli."  Few  pe<:p!e  realize  that 
of  Trlpcll  U  n  region  which  aga.n 
the  v  •"  e  battle  cf  * 
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war  with  the  Barbary  states.  Including  the 
Bey  of  Tripoli.  The  U.  S.  S.  Philadtlpnia 
grounded  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  and  was 
captured. 

On  the  night  of  February  16.  1804.  Stephen 
Decatur,  the  commander  cf  the  warship 
Intrertd,  entered  the  harbor  cf  Tripoli,  car- 
ried the  Philadelphia,  set  her  on  fire,  and 
escaped  In  spite  of  concentrated  fire  from 
gunboats  and  shore  batteries.  This  was  one 
cf  the  most  daring  and  boldest  acts  of  the 
time,  and  as  a  result  of  combining  land  and 
sea  attacks  the  Bey  was  finally  obliged  to 
malce  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  the 
eia  of  piracv  in  that  region  was  over. 

In  the  War  of    1812  cur  Navy  again  made 
a   glorious   record.     This   war.   as   you   know, 
came   into   being  because    the   British   Kavy 
saw  fit  to  impress  American  seamen  into  its 
own    service.     Their    wanton    capturing    of 
American    merchantmen    on    the    high    seas 
became  intolerabli>.     At  the  time  of  the  War 
of    1812   the  Amencan   Navy  consisted  cf  21 
frigates,    while    t!>e    British    Navy    had    219 
sh.ps  of  the  line  md  659  frigates  and  other 
srr.aller  ships.     Tlie  British  Navy  was  there- 
fore in  a  position  to  blockade  all  of  our  sea- 
ports, destroying  American  commerce  every- 
where.    But  the  American  Navy,  while  small 
in   number,   was   resourceful,   and   we   were 
armmg  a  numbei    of  private  vessels,  known 
as  privateers,  which  were  able  to  fight   the 
British  Navy  blow  for  blow,  so  that  In  spite 
of    its    superiority    the    British    Navy    was 
obliged   to  com»e   to  terms  with  the  United 
States      There    has    been    no    quarrel    with 
Great  Britain  since  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  in  Deceml>er  1814. 

Every  person  Joining  the  United  States 
Navy  comes  intc  an  organization  which  is 
faracus  for  its  eCBciency  and  devotion  to  duty. 
Our  Navy  is  a  democratic  Institution  and 
offers  an  opportunity  to  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  you  are  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  31  you  may  enlist  in  the 
Regular  Navy. 

The  Navy  is  still  recruited  only  by  en- 
llstmen's.  Undtr  existing  selective-service 
law.  you  cannot  Joint  the  Navy  through  the 
draft.  You  must  vcltmteer  for  this  service. 
Even  though  you  have  been  ordered  for  in- 
duction under  the  selective-service  law,  you 
may  still  volunteer  for  the  Navy,  but  unless 
yoa  have  volunteered  prior  to  your  iuduc- 
tlcn,  the  Nav7  will  be  closed  to  ycu. 

Oar  Industrial  plants  are  laboring  day  and 
nl;;ht  to  produce  the  most  powerful  Navy  In 
the  world  by  building  battleships,  cruisers, 
destroyers,  aircnift  carriers,  torpedo  boats, 
submarines,  and  submarine  chasers,  which 
are  sliding  down  the  ways  every  day.  We  are 
also  turning  cu".  Navy  planes  to  be  flown 
from  aircraft  carriers,  fast  fighters,  hell 
divers,  and  lon:;-range  bombers.  We  are 
ttuning  them  cut  at  a  rate  which  no  nation 
on  earth  can   possibly  approach. 

But  our  Navy  Is  much  more  than  ships  and 
planes.  In  addition  to  the  floating  material 
of  the  Navy,  the  Navy  must  te  based  en  land 
bases.  These  land  bases  must  provld?  an- 
chorage for  ships  planes,  tankers.  It  includes 
drydocks.  wharves,  machine  shops.  In  a  word, 
the  Nary  Is  our  f5rst  line  of  derense.  It  is  also 
the  great  ars;nal  carrying;  weapons  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  world.  The  Navy  al^o  protects 
cur  transports  and  merchant  ships.  It  mcst 
strongly  protects,  cur  air  power  and  ctir  air 
bases,  and  above  all  It  is  a  school  for  the 
buildlrg  cf  men  of  strength  and  valor. 

The  Navy  has  always  been  first  in  the  affec- 
tion of  our  Nation.  It  takes  a  red-blooded 
American,  who  Ih  eager  tj  fight  for  h's  coun- 
try and  uphold  its  ideals,  to  endure  physically 
the  daily  routine  of  the  Navy.  Our  Navy  se- 
lects only  men  who  are  physically  fit  and 
mentally  alert,  men  cf  action  and  iren  vho 
are  wilUng  to  take  responsibility  and  face  the 
enemy 

It  is  your  cpp>Drtunity  now.  If  you  are  an 
American,  between  the  ages  of  17  and  31  to 
become  a  member  of  this  great  and  unique 


family,  the  American  Navy.  If.  however,  you 
are  si  years  cf  age  or  over  and  still  under  50. 
you  may  enlist  In  the  Naval  Reserve. 

At  the  present  time  the  enlistments  are 
usually  these  cf  ycung  men  more  than  the 
cld3r  men.  and  the  average  age  is  IQ'i  years. 
It  is  therefore  a  service  that  appeals  primarily 
to  young  men.  but.  as  I  said  before,  if  ycu  are 
under  the  age  of  31  ycu  will  still  be  eligible 
to  enter  the  Navy,  and  if  ycu  are  under  the 
Rge  cf  50  you  may  enter  the  Naval  Reserve. 
The  backbone  cf  the  Navy  is  its  enlisted  men. 
They  are  the  real  heroes  who  ask  for  nothing 
more  than  the  chance  to  help  win  the  war  ai.d 
the  opportunity  to  show  that  they  have  the 
strength  to  do  it.  These  are  the  men  of 
action,  men  who  are  Joining  the  Navy  to  serve 
the  flag  and  country,  regardless  of  grade  or 
rank. 

Eut  the  Navy  Is  not  only  a  place  for  combat 
fighters.  Because  cf  its  technical  work, 
trained  specialists  are  needed  in  the  varlcus 
branches  cf  the  naval  service.  As  a  result 
there  are  about  50  different  cla.esificaticns  of 
trades,  skills,  or  vccations.  for  which  men  of 
Navy  enlistment  are  accepted  and  are  trained 
according  to  their  ability.  So  that  even  if 
you  are  not  Interested  In  combat  branches  of 
the  Navy,  ycu  have  the  opportunity  of  te- 
coming  a  skilled  worker. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  country  has 
there  been  an  equal  opportunity  for  loval 
ycung  Americans  to  serve  their  country  aad 
build  their  own  future  life  new. 

The  Secretary  cf  the  Navy,  the  Honorable 
Frank  Knox,  gays,  "There's  a  big  Jcb  to  be 
done.  There's  a  big  opportunity  for  the  men 
who  do  it." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

*  Monday.  August  10.  1942 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  a  soldier: 

WHAT  AN  ELECTION  MEANS;  A  SOLDIER'S  POINT  OP 
VlFW — MELROSE  BOY  lit  NEW  CALEDONIA  HOPES 
I-EOPLE   AT  HOME  WILL  EXERCISE  FRANCHISE 

A  letter  from  a  soldier  in  New  Caledcnli.  to 
his  father,  expressing  the  soldiers'  point  of 
view  as  to  what  an  election  means,  was  re- 
ceived by  Joseph  A.  Mllano.  of  Melrose,  today. 

James  E.  Miiano,  of  117  Grove  Street,  author 
of  the  letter,  was  formerly  a  stenographer  for 
the  Boston  Police  Departm.ent.  Btireau  cf 
Records,  and  president  of  the  1940  class  at 
Northeastern  University  Law  School.  He 
gave  up  h's  chance  at  the  bar  examinatisns 
to  enlist  in  the  Army. 

His  letter  fpilows: 

"New  Caleconia.  July  4,  1941'. 
"DE.AR  Father:  Although  I  am  many  thou- 
sands cf  miles  from  home  here  on  the  Islcnd 
cf  New  Caledr.nla,  which  is  an  Important  point 
in  the  supply  lines  between  the  United  States 
and  Australia,  still  I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  it  will  soon  be  September  15  when  the 
people  back  home  will  be  going  to  the  polls 
on  primary  day. 

"This  election  will  be  unlike  any  of  thosr  in 
I  recent  yeai-s,  for  many  people,  believing  t  lat 
cur  great  national-defense  program  is  the  only 
thing  abotit  which  they  should  concern  thtm- 
sclves,  will  feel  disinclined  to  go  to  the  pDlls 
on  that  day.     But  notwithstanding  the  im- 
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portance  which  our  great  national  effort 
Ehould  mean  to  each  and  every  true  American, 
still  tlu :«     r.'  many  yovmg  fellows  in  the  serv- 


ice likt 


,.~clf  who  would  be 


riErc: 


our  right  of  franchi.cc 
sure  that  you  people  h' 
ligation  without  fear  i 
national  effort  :•;.  ii 
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which  may  very  wi  U 
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taking  that  afft  i. :.-  tit 
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great  country,  four. dcci  :.  irefs-!:-.  up  v.n- 
ingly  forego  this  est,,;.  ];.\  ■  g.  t;r  .i.iffl  by 
cur  Constitution,  fj;  we  know  ihn*  ui  jo  do- 
ing we  are  safeguuid.ng  a  cherii-ht-u  right 
which  has  so  swiftly  been  destroyed  in  many 
natioiis  of  the  w    iki   cliiring  this  kjn  at   onn"- 

aict. 

"While  we  are  here  doing  our  part  to  pro- 
tect that  very  right  which  you  will  be  exer- 
cising, we  shall  ponder  and  thank  God  for 
having  been  born  under  a  fiag  that  guaran- 
tees that  never  shall  a  man  be  persecuted 
ty  reason  of  his  race,  creed,  or  color,  and  we 
shall  be  prcud  in  knowing  that  never  iu  that 
great  Nation's  existence  has  a  page  of  his- 
tory ever  been  written  of  which  it  r.red  be 
ashnmed. 

"We  of  the  armed  forces  glory  in  this  great 
heritage  of  ours;  we  glory  In  the  past  honor- 
able history  of  otu-  great  Republic,  and  we 
look  forward  to  the  day.  please  God.  when  its 
enemies  will  have  been  overwhelmingly 
thrust  into  the  abyss  of  defeat;  but  until  the 
blood  of  Pearl  Harbor  has  been  expunged 
from  the  folds  of  Old  Glory,  then  our  duty  is 
here,  not  home;  ours  Is  the  duty  to  march 
steadily  and  fearlessly  on  to  the  goal  of  vic- 
tory and  to  the  preservation  of  all  that  we 
hold  dear.  It  Is  our  duty  to  protect  with  all 
vigor  these  Inalienable  rights  which  have 
made  our  Nation  great. 

"Finally,  but  not  least  of  all,  my  fondest 
love  to  my  dear  mother,  to  yourself,  and  all 
the  folks  there," 


For  Want  of  a  Nail 

tXIENilL'N   CF   REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOirrH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  u?   RLFRi:: :-tN  r.-\  riVEs 

Mon da v   A  ugust  1 0    1  :• .' 2 

iMr  Ml'XDT.  Mr  Spe;.k-i\  ;;:»-■  f»f  'hp 
mo;-;  vuai  p:"i.,it::>  (■•  :;fruniinc  An\>-r::\i 
today  is  the  :!•  ■  ■  .  :;n:':nt  of  an  ad'  q;;  r.^ 
production  program  for  synthetic  i  ^bo  r 
which  will  take  care  of  ci;r  nr.l:*a:y  n-  •  i.,> 
and  also  supply  insofar  t-  ])^. --.:/>>■  !i>- 
essential  eivUidii  nct.d.-  lui  lucbrr  ;n  tr...'^ 
country. 

One  of  the  hoP'  Mil  ;i:p*'' '  ■  ^'f  'i:'^  rub- 
ber situation,  however,  is  the  availability 
with  which  high-ernd«  synthetic  rubb«  ;• 
can  be  produr.  ;1  li  ;n  butadiene  tx- 
tractrd  fmm  alctshrl  cl.:-;!iltd  from  ac:':- 
cultural  ;>i\)auc;s.  Th  >-(■  nf  ii~  wh'^  ]::.'■■- 
been  studying  th:^  piirti-i-lTr  Si'irc-'  :  r 
producing  rubber  In  America  dr«  ;v  '  (  ;> 
pose  any  method  or  system  of  dr.'  I  p.:..^ 
synthetic  rubber;  we  w  uit  uva'  Ami  r. it 
needs  all  of  the  high-grucii  \:i;f  :ub- 
ber  it  can  produce  from  .t:;y  l:  .  all  (t- 
ficient  processes.  Thi.s  is  e  p. callv  tnie 
because  this  counfrv  i';  ••■d:iv  r.  li-d  upon 
to  supply  a  lav'.'^  am- Mr.'  -f  :  ..fct>.'r  {  'r 
the  fighting  forces  of  a  I;  t^.t  Unitd 
Nations.    While  \V3   do  n^i  (ppoio  ar.y 


method  cI  pr,^di:rinc  nibb'T  5N'!v  PfPi/allv. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a.so  Ir  :<  :i:,  •  w  ■  :•.  - 
plore  some  of  the  method-  i:-  a  :".  ; .  i  - 
tniM  i::terf':-'s  in  thi^  c^'iir.'yy  *':~  >a:i'argck 
and  >ab(i;ae>''  ^he  adpr;';aie  Uie  of  farm 
i::.id;;ct.s  ;n  ;h..,  n:..:vd'.^.::iire  of  the  rub- 
bv :  ■  '.  •  ;'.  to  v;ctory  and  So  essential  to 
'>i;r  taime.--'io  economy, 

A  MK^r-  w'hiit  ap')  I  wa«  aj^kal  by  Path- 
ftncar  n:\snz.no  m  uri't  ,-.  tuesi  editorial 
an  'In,^  5abb;''a  laid' r  b  a\-r  granted  me 
by  tb'^  Hia;::aa  I  am  n'^.'t:nt:  herewa'b  a 
copy  of  !h:s  editorial  which  appeared  in 
Pathfind' r  m.agazine  for  the  issue  of 
August  8  1  j4:.  I  hope  it  may  help  in  its 
sv'ia]]  way  i<:  ,v- innb.a'f  'he  production  of 
sy:ithp:ic  i-pab-r  -.n  .'\m(a';ca  and  to  clar- 
ify ."^ome  nl  n  p  mv.i'Tv  ub:;ch  has  bM-n 
surriv aa:a:';a  ::.•  vda-at  :a::  b'-r  pmeram 
to  sia  h  an  nn;«a"  nra:'''  (:•  a:a  >■. 

F'  •r.  \v\r.T  I'll''  A   N  at, 

(By  K-a:  E.  Mundt,  Representative,  First 
District,  South  Dakota) 
(Karl  E  Mundt,  of  Madison,  8.  Dak.,  Is  one 
cf  the  States  two  Representatives.  He  comes 
from  its  sprav.'lir:g,  44-county  First  District. 
Born  In  Humboldt,  S.  Dak.,  on  June  3,  1900. 
son  of  a  pioneer  hardware  merchant,  nepre- 
sentatlve  Mundt  has  had  a  varied  career. 
He  attended  school  in  Humboldt,  Pierre,  and 
Madison;  graduated  from  Minnesota's  Carle- 
ton  College  In  1923  and  won  his  M.  A.  at 
Columbia  University  In  1927.  He  was  suc- 
cessively a  school  teacher  and  superintend- 
ent at  Bryant;  speech  and  social  science 
teacher  at  Ea.stern  State  Normal;  and  a  farm 
operator  and  real  estate  and  Insurance  agent. 
In  1931  Mr.  Mundt,  a  former  vice  president 
cf  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  was  appointed 
to  a  6-year  term  on  the  blpartl5an  State 
game  and  fish  commission.  Mr.  Mundt  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Republican  in  1938, 
reelected  in  1940.  He  speaks  up  for  the 
farmer.  He  was  joint  author  of  the  bill  cre- 
ating a  special  board  to  oversee  production 
of  synthetic  rubber  from  alcohol  made  from 
grain. — Pathfinder  Magazine.) 

"For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost. 
For  want  cl  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost. 
For  want  of  a  horse     •     •     • ." 

But  let  us  pursue  that  ancient  Jingle  no 
further,  because  the  United  States  is  re- 
solved not  to  lose  this  war  and  as  one  highly 
important  factor  In  carrying  out  that  resolu- 
tion it  Is  all-important,  today,  that  America 
be  given  the  whole  truth  about  rubbe-  .:  l 
that  this  administration  then  act  vigors  a  v 
h-,(i  T  :    mptly  to  do  something  to  C'-rrrr-  .■.,: 
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1°  '  h-  T'  ■»  •  rf^ 
Pt  .:':  H'i-:>  T 
whose  enthusiasir.  ho  bicicuced  good  juc^tr- 
ment  that  they  told  America  that  "bombiatr 

hell  out  of  Toki^"  wr.s  "ju:*"  a  2  we<:-kf-'  j'  t  ' 
moi'e  rpaa>';c  A!TSf':",raii>  l^i-lc  a.i  .-i.-iii!  *■..,;• 
vk';.r  'wa:':;  J.-.n.ii  w,i^  i,:>  't.:::y  a:,-'.  •  ;a  ir  f-  t  i)e 
,-,a.>a;uifd  :..r  the  ih:a.i  i.'f  a  ^'-'.i  !■  u'a.a- 
ii.i  .a,.  Th  Pe  v<ni.B-i:  Kne-x  t.n.  l:..,i-,v  fTch:.y 
A:ru'r:i.A  {'■  lU  ci.a.tiia{-ri  lijx  n  A-..j';r  i-u:p:,.fS 
la  ;  .a*  ruaij<":'.  'Th-s  ia'ter  err. 'Up  ta  pa.i>iZfrt 
iigaiu  aaci  fcghin  li.ai  iL.a  6avUtia,oD  ii^uot'   .t 


nptr!     v,     that   steps   be    a  .kc     to   develop 
A:--;  :>     Murces  for  this  essential  factor  In 

..;    ::'     ,•  :a  life. 

It  was,  indeed,  America's  bad  luck  that 
wc  became  Involved  in  a  fighting  war  before 
tt't  ve  action  had  been  taken  on  this 
pr,.i-;:^rr. 

la  a  hrai.e<  us  to  the  subject  of  "Bad 
Plaruung  ■  When  the  administration  ad- 
vised the  world  that  America  was  to  serve 
■AS  an  arsenal  of  democracy"  It  should  have 
b>con)e  apparent  to  all  that  a  coroUarj-  to 
b-  ng  "the  arsenal  of  democracy"  Is  that  we 
rnii'^t  a:s.  b.^come  "the  stock  pile  of  democ- 
rHcv  iPa  tunately.  In  the  speed  of  pre- 
Pearl  Haibor  decisions  and  directives,  a  blind 
fpct  became  evident  In  the  thinking  and 
plannli.i;  a  ■].  -t  determining  American  pol- 
icies. We  were  c^.mmitted  to  becoming  the 
arsenal  of  democracy,  but  we  were  not  ade- 
quately !■»•  .'Pd  tnor  preparing)  to  become 
the  Etrir:  p  a  ;  democracy  upon  which  our 
arsenal  would  have  to  feed  and  which  was  an 
Inevitable  prerequisite  for  the  fulfillment  of 
such  a  commitment. 

An  arsenal  of  democracy  which  depends 
for  Its  raw  materials — Its  tin,  rubber,  man- 
ganese, etc. — upon  unfriendly  or  enemy  pow- 
ers l£  a  "horse  without  a  shoe."  In  these 
days  when  it  is  so  popular  to  criticize  Con- 
gress for  our  woes,  here  at  least  Is  one  defi- 
ciency which  cannot  be  charged  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  cf  Government.  Senator 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahontt  of  Wyoming,  one  of 
the  most  ardent  and  able  New  Deal  Senators 
and  administration  supporters,  put  It  can- 
didly and  courageously  In  a  speech  found  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  18.  1942, 
when  in  discussing  the  rubber  situation, 
"You  cannot  blame  Congress  for  that.  As 
long  ago  as  1937  in  the  House  and  1938  in 
the  Senate,  the  respective  Committees  on 
Military  Affairs  began  hearings  on  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  supplies  of  these  com- 
modities. Bills  were  Introduced.  On  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1939,  Senator  Elbekt  Thomas  of 
Utah,  who  had  begun  urging  the  accumula- 
tion of  stock  piles  as  long  ago  as  1934,  brought 
a  favorable  report  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
This  report  discloses  that  while  the  proposal 
was  favored  In  principle  by  various  executive 
depmrtments.  nevertheless  they  all  wrote  to 
the  committee  the  doleful  verdict.  "The  leg- 
islation would  not  be  in  accord  with  the 
financial  program  of  the  President." 

So  much  for  our  predicament.  Now.  what 
of  the  future?  If  we  are  to  correct  former 
blunders  and  create  needed  rubber  supplies 
i:(''w  the  8r.'-Wf  r  P'-*^  !a  'he  Immediate  pro- 
(":-.;<: a  :,  :  t  ^\::ahf.r  •a'd.fr  on  a  large-seal* 
ba-i'  F,::u'.aiay,  v-ictlcal  and  speedy 
p!-' <(--.«.»'&  V':  iT.&-a;  g  a:. a  rubber  from  buia- 
G  .  :.f'  (x:r.icved  from  alcohol  produced  from 
P.nn  }r..cui:5  iiad  other  sources  are  now 
:•.■.  ,a;;i!>:'  In  'h.is  matter,  America  trails 
Ear  pe  badly. 

F-  jdence  at  hand  f-'y-iPv  n'-r:  •:  ''••', dee  cer- 
"».:.  ]■:.:■:•>  :  i  -'■,;*-:>'•.-■,  ;■  ■ :  ■  ,  -  can  be 
ii.adr  from  butad.s  ne  p:-jcati.u  i;'wm  com- 
mercial alcohol  distilled  from  farm  products; 
(2)  tires  made  from  such  rubber  wear  well 
and  wotild  cost  ony  52  cents  to  11  more  than 
ordinary  tires,  depending  upon  the  size  and 
tread;  (3)  rubber  made  from  farm  products 
can  be  made  in  less  time  and  with  fewer 
rr:*a-ri!  materials  that  raV-hp-  pr^^duced  from 
f  urn  r,r  cx)al  altin  :a  P  n'.r  more  critical 
a.,h  i.,i\c  her-n  a... 'cac^;  ;  n.^.r:,'  rub- 
:;   ::.:,;'■;    .     :  r.     v  .a eat. 
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hiis   been   a   leader   In    the   fl^ht 
prcxlucfd  rubber,  has  Introduced 
this  r.uTK>se  In  the  Senate   (S.  26!)0 
bill- was  passed  and  Is  now  before 
dent. 

Thr  American  farmer  who  has  al 
tln*5U'shed  hiniself  by  doing  his  Joi 
cf  any  segment  of  American  society 
war  (ard  he  has  done  it  without  pa 
and  without  receiving  even  his  cc^t 
ducticn  In  mary  cases  but  still  he 
It   without   strikes,    without    wa 
without  rancor)    can  save  Americu 
the  administration  will  give  him  a 
utilize  his  products  In  the  country 
recruiting     program.       And     afte 
comes.  America  will  then  be  estabi 
brand  new  American  industry  to 
Idle  men  released  from  war  industr 
help  soften  the  shock  cf  the  period 
•truction.    Finally,    through    ccnv< 
excess    products   Into  rubber,   the 
farmer  will  have  found  a  market  ^ 
pay  h;m  well  lor  the  maximum  pri|U 
cf  his  fertile  acres.    It  is  high  ti 
started  In  the  large-scale  product. 
ber  from  farm  products. 

Let  us  no  longer  ignore  what  ince  hap- 
pened whf'n  b'^cl  planning  failed  u  provide 
the  nece.-sary  nail  to  (hoe  a  horse  1 
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M-.  CROWTHER.     Mr.  Spe. 
Is  being  said  regarding  the  t 
difficulties  and  problems  tiiac 
front  us  in  the  post-war  peri 
some  forehanded  planning  is 
all  our  peopie  will  agree.     M 
plans  s'jpfresied.  including  :..l 
dissertation  by  Vice  President 
are  of  the  Utopan  variety  and 
recognition  of  historic  precedenjt 
ment  of  common  sense  that  a 
in  piannins  for  the  future  of 
Dav.d  Lawrence  has  anaij^zed 
tion  in  the  following  article  ent 
Greater  Conquest."    It  is  not 
so  much  food  for  thcu«:ht  is 
In  an  article  so  brief  and  yet 
fui  in  its  deductions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
remarks.  I  enclose  his  editorial 
pearing  in  the  United  ? 

Thi  Gre.*ttr  CoNQrrsT— .\n  .\.-r?. - 
TKti:  Cwsrs  or  tut  Prestnt 
P.r-JE.\is  Tilt  NrTD  To  Grr  at  t: 

ElSCONTTVT  EErC?E  THEY   AT.E 

Fuxrs  OF  Nrw  Wap.s 

(By  Dav:d  Lawrence) 

Our  thoughts  at  the  moment 
In   a  mobilization  of  physical 
application   of   physical   might— ' 
,  itroy  and  subjugate 

The  thoughts  of  our  leaders  f^ 
the-^ar  W'^rld  assume  a  ccntlr.u?. 
rcle  of  physical  force. 

Nearly  every  suggestion  fcr  p 
that  comes  from  the  lips  of  s 
the  United  Nations  speaks  of  an  i 
police  force  to  keep  the  deffatec 
under  surveillance  till  the  cor.q-. 
shew    ciearly    their    aciherer.ce 
processes. 
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B' 
does  not  gt. 
friction  and  of  Interr.ational  wars. 

We  are  losing  valuable  time  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  prcgmatic  philosophy  that 
brute  force  Is  the  only  instrument  whereby 
civlliued  persons  can  achieve  an  equilibrium 
of  pesce. 

Tl-.e  doctrine  of  fear,  cf  physical  superiority, 
of  physical  preparedness  for  military  combat 
inevitablv  plays  it«  part  and  may  play  an 
even  greater  part  in  maintaining  a  truce  be- 
tween nations  for  long  periods  of  time.  Yet 
It  wculd  be  a  grievous  mistake  In  Judgment 
if  the  intelligent  people  of  the  world  should 
become  converted  io  the  Idea  that  reliance 
can  be  placed  wholly  on  armament  or  on  a 
balance  of  power  or  on  alliances,  or  even  on  a 
collective  system  that  depends  fundamentally 
on  tlie  maintenancj  of  lurge  armies,  navies, 
and  air  forces. 

War  Is  a  confession  of  human  error  and 
senselessness.  It  Is  no  glcncus  outlet  for 
human  nature  but  a  manifest  break-down 
of  human  intelligence. 

OVR     PLANS    IGNORE    TRVX     APPR.MSAL     OF    WAr.'S 
CAUSES 

Still,  criticism  of  war  itself  as  a  means  cf 
defense  Is  equally  senseless.  When  attack 
comes  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  but  meet  It 
vith  all  the  physical  force  available.  When 
v,ar  comes  the  proponents  of  preparedness 
appear  vindicated,  and  often  they  are,  yet  es 
war  over^hplms  us  wa  develop  a  tendency  to 
fcrgct  how  we  drified  Into  it  and  what  were 
the  basic  causes  tha*  prompted  us  to  abandon 
suddenly  cur  civil  zed  objectives  and  resort 
to  the  primitive  and  the  brutal  within  us. 

It  IS  becai-se  we  have  neglected  or  avoided 
to  our  sorrow  a  true;  appraisal  cf  the  causes  of 
var  in  the  past  that  It  is  disheartening  tcday 
to  see  projected  lor  the  post-war  world  a 
philosophy  already  Indifferent  to  the  e'.e- 
men-.s  which  sow  t.ie  seeds  of  future  war. 

The  history  of  the  world  shows  that  no 
ration  which  lives  in  subjection  Indefinitely 
develcps  any  love  for  its  conquerors.  On  the 
contrary,  the  defeated  begin  to  nurture  hates 
End  bitterness  that  generate  even  deeper  mo- 
tives of  revenge  and  brutal  reprisal. 

FE^R  OF  BONDAGE  IMPELS  GERMANS  TO  FIGHT 
LONGER 

Herr  Hitler  has  not  won  over  a  single  one 
of  the  occupied  countries  and  never  will. 
He  holds  power  in  Germany  today  only  be- 
cause fear  cf  the  consequences  of  a  United 
Nations'  victory,  insofar  as  it  will  penalize 
the  Individual  in  Germany,  transcends  any 
loyalty  to  Hitler  or  his  ilk. 

The  German  people  are  making  sacrifices 
because  they  think  it  Is  the  only  way  out. 
And  we.  on  our  part,  through  some  of  the 
u.terances  of  British  and  American  spokes- 
men, are  prcphesyint,  an  era  of  human  bond- 
age which  can  only  inspire  the  German 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  greater  and  greater 
teats  of  de-:peration  to  save  their  loved  ones 
from  the  slavery  which  their  propagandists 
tell  them  is  coming. 

And  what  have  v.-e  done  to  dispel  the  Il- 
lusion? We  have  told  them  their  country 
must  be  placed  under  subjection  and  sur- 
veillance and  that  after  an  indefinite  pencd 
of  time  maybe  the  German  people  will  be 
permitted  once  agf.ln  to  enjoy  freedom  from 
a  foreigner's  yoke. 

Tills  Is  not  the  way  to  Inspire  trust  or  to 
provoke  revolt  and  win  allies  Inside  Ger- 
m.any.  It  is  the  way  to  prolong  the  war  and 
stiffen  the  German  peoples  determination 
to  die  fii^hting. 

We  must  find  ways  and  means  to  win 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  peoples  we 
are  fighting.  This  may  sound  paradoxical 
but  It  is  corroborated  by  the  facts  of  human 
experience  over  centuries  of  time.  It  Is  even 
more  pertinent  today  when  the  mirguidcd 
governments  and  rulers  of  the  Axis  Poweis 
are  skillfully  vising  the  arts  of  propaganda 


and  deception  to  make  peoples  fight  a  war 
they  really  did  not  seek. 

The  biggest  single  cause  of  war  as  well  as 
of  human  friction  in  the  world  Is  selfishness. 
It  is  because  we  draw  tightly  a  ring  around 
cur  possessions,  and  Insist  on  considering 
ourselves  as  absolute  owners  Instead  cf  mere 
trustees,  that  we  engender  bitterness,  class 
strife,  economic  chaos  and  dictatorship. 

The  imderprlvileged  in  the  world  are  not 
looking  for  charity.  We  must  not  think  of 
post-war  world  problems  as  solvable  by  a 
sort  of  International  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration which  Ignores  the  basic  principles 
of  responsibility  or  the  Importance  of  out- 
put commensurate  with  compensation. 

We  must  not  think  of  the  victorious  na- 
tions as  an  International  monopoly  In  which 
the  haves  will  rule  the  have-nots  and  lend 
them  a  pittance  on  which  to  establish  them- 
selves. 

We  must  not  think  that  a  readjustment  of 
trade  relations  alone  will  insure  an  Interna- 
tional equilibrium  of  economic  factors. 

There  are  dozens  of  influences  which  ever 
now  must  make  us  shake  our  heads  skepti- 
cally as  we  hear  prophecies  of  a  reconstructed 
world  In  which  some  central  force  or  mech- 
anism win  prescribe  rules  of  International 
behavior. 

What  we  must  think  of  Is  the  human 
equation  all  around  the  globe.  We  are  la 
the  habit  of  uttering  trite  phrases  about  lib- 
erty and  freedom  and  Justice  and  yet  wo 
l^^ncre  the  fact  that  tolerance  cf  economio 
serfdom,  the  Impcslticn  of  the  will  of  tho 
mighty  on  the  weak,  has  been  and  Is  still 
the  principal  provision  In  our  code  of  Inter- 
national relations. 

Vast  areas  of  the  earth's  surface  are  held 
In  subjugation  by  governments  that  have 
made  little  progress  toward  emancipating 
these  peoples.  The  case  of  India  is  relevant. 
Has  British  rule  In  India  been  altogether 
unselfish?  This  is  perhaps  no  time  to  at- 
tempt to  appraise  the  blame,  tut  It  Is  n 
fact  that  millions  of  human  beings  In  India 
think  the  present  an  appropriate  time  to 
Insist  on   a   solution   long  delayed. 

ANY  DICTATORSHIP  IS  A  THREAT  TO  PEACE  OP 
WORLD 

Take  the  case  of  Russia.  We  may  havo 
rur  reservations  about  communism  or  wj 
mny  profess  to  dislike  it  as  much  as  farcism. 
but  we  knew  that  individual  freedom  in 
Russia  is  as  conspicuously  absent  as  it  is  in 
Germany. 

Last  week  Cordell  Hull,  cur  eminent  Ssc- 
retary  of  State,  pointed  out  that  no  nation 
or  grcup  of  nations  could  prescribe  to  others 
how  they  should  work  out  their  indivldUFl 
salvation  This  Is  a  cautious  statement  cf 
mldwar  discretion.  But  It  begs  the  issue. 
Odr  statesmen  some  day  must  realize  that 
the  power  of  a  dictator — whether  he  be  Stalin 
or  Mussolini  or  Hitler — to  mobilize  tens  cf 
millions  of  persons  and  keep  them  under  his 
yoke  Is  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  work. 
For  it  means  wars  can  be  made  by  one  man 
overnight  and  that  other  nations  must  k?e:j 
huge  armies  on  the  alert  against  such  contin- 
gencies. 

WE   MUST  ACHIEVE  SELF-CONQUEST   TO  HELP 
OTHERS 

War  Itself  sometimes  accomplishes  Internr  1 
changes  of  a  momentous  character.  It  wcul.1 
be  tragic  If  the  Russian  people  who  are  put- 
ting up  such  a  magnificent  and  heroic  de- 
fense should  net  win  out  of  this  war  some 
of  the  fruits  of  democracy.  Tliey  must  ha\e 
as  their  reward  the  authority  to  govern  them- 
selves. It  is  not  our  business  to  dictate  suci 
a  course  to  the  Russian  Government.  But 
what  an  Impetus  to  freedom  if  Stalin  recog- 
nized It  of  his  own  volition.  For  nobody  can 
Ignore  the  fact  that  the  Four  Freedoms  mu.  t 
sooner  or  later  apply  to  the  Russian  people 
or  else  this  war  will  have  been  fought  under 
a  cloud  of  hypocrisy  and  self-guilt. 
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We  must  go  fu.'ther.  We  must  persuade 
the  rulers  of  the  British  Empire  that  the 
world  cannot  any  longer  permit  the  exploita- 
tion of  weaker  peoples  or  the  maintenance  of 
a  colonial  status  quo  that  prohibits  Germany 
or  Japan  from  attaining  an  outlet  for  their 
millions  of  workers. 

We.  too.  must  look  Into  our  own  glass 
houses.  Even  with  Its  benevolent  objectives, 
the  New  Deal  has  fostered  a  system  of  coer- 
cion of  the  individual  that  Is  undermining 
cur  national  strength  and  sapping  the  vitality 
of  the  four  freedoms  before  our  eyes.  We 
trample  on  minority  rights,  distort  the  Con- 
stitution by  adroit  Judicial  Interpretations, 
and  coddle  pressure  groups,  all  In  the  name 
of  political  ambition  and  alleged  public 
Interest.  This  Is  not  the  way  to  teach  others 
the  meaning  of  Individual  freedom  or 
democracy. 

We  need  to  conquer  ourselves  before  we  can 
help  others.  We  need  to  conquer,  as  must 
our  Allies,  the  acquisitive  instincts  within  us 
that  lead  to  i!,>'  ex];;  it..:ion  of  property  and 
of  human  be.:  i;-  We  need  to  fight  hardest 
against  selfishness,  the  dishonesty,  the  lack 
of  frankness  with  each  other,  and  the  indif- 
ference to  the  suffering  of  fellow  human 
beings  which  primarily  i  :  ciu  p  the  condi- 
tions that  bring  on  wa!.-  v.  •-  need — as  a 
prerequisite  to  an  after-' :.! -.\  r  program  of 
constructive  help  for  othvi^  :„  conquer  our 
own  selfishness.  And  when  we  have  done  so, 
we  can  begin  fervently  to  persuade  other  peo- 
ples to  do  likewise.  This  Is  the  greater 
conquest. 
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HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mn^iday.  August  10.  1942 

Mi.  CLAiiK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  just  returned  from  Idaho,  where 
I  participated  in  the  ceremonies  attend- 
ant upon  the  turning  over  to  the  Navy 
by  the  Walter  Butler  Construction  Co. 
of  the  second  largest  naval  training  sta- 
tion in  the  United  States.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
REcono  an  article  by  Richard  L.  Ncu- 
berger  appearing  in  the  Sunday  Ore- 
gonian  for  July  12,  1942,  in  connection 
with  this  enormous  naval  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Naval  Station  in  the  Crags— $31,000,000 
Camp  FARRAGtrr.  High  in  the  Mountains  of 
Idaho,  Will  Turn  Out  150.000  Sailors  a 
Ye.\r 

(The  following  story,  one  of  the  first  com- 
prehensive reports  to  appear  on  the  huge 
naval  training  station  under  construction  on 
Lake  Pend  Ortllle,  Idaho,  has  been  approved 
by  the  United  Slates  Navy,  Department  of 
Public  Relations,  Washington.  D.  C) 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the  United 
States  Navy  Is  constructing  a  major  estab- 
lishment high  in  the  mountainous  uplands 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  is  the  $31,- 
000,000  naval  training  station  now  under  way 
on  the  forested  shores  of  Lake  Pend  Oreille, 
in  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  of  Idaho. 
The  station  has  Just  been  officially  designated 
by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox  as  Camp 
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Farragut.  in  honor  of  the  Union  Army-Na\7 
commander  who  lashed  himself  to  the  mast 
of  his  fiagship  and  sailed  into  Mobile  Bay  and 
crushed  the  Confederate  fleet. 

Camp  Farragut  will  train  approximately 
150,000  apprentice  seamen  annually.  Thirty 
thousand  sailors  will  be  in  training  there  at 
one  time.  On  August  10  the  first  contingent 
of  5.000  future  gobs  will  arrive  at  the  camp's 
timbered  site.  By  Christmas  cf  this  year  the 
camp  will  be  completed  and  in  full  operation. 
It  will  be  unique  among  the  naval  training 
stations  of  the  world,  located  In  a  wilderness 
dotted  with  granite  peaks  and  lava  plateaus 

Northern  Idaho  gasped  in  amazement  when 
selection  of  the  site  was  announced.  For 
many  months  Gov.  Chase  Clark,  of  Idaho, 
and  the  State's  two  United  States  Senators.' 
D.  Worth  Clark  and  John  Thomas,  had  been 
trying  to  induce  the  Government  to  locate 
a  major  Army  cantonment  somewhere  in  the 
State.  Tlien  suddenly  Lake  Pend  dOreille 
was  selected— but  by  the  Navy.  At  first  some 
people  in  the  region  thought  the  announce- 
ment was  a  typographical  error.  They  had 
not  dreamed  that  a  vast  naval  hose  would  be 
assigned  to  Idaho's  land-locked  terrain.  One 
editor  queried  the  Associated  Press  to  find 
out  If  the  whole  thing  was  a  mistake. 

But  now  Camp  Farragut  Is  well  on  the  way 
to  completion.  More  than  8,000  men  are 
erecting  its  barracks,  mess  halls,  administra- 
tion buildings,  and  hospitals.  The  camp  will 
squat  almost  directly  on  the  line  between 
Kootenai  and  Bonner  Counties.  Tlie  com- 
bined population  of  the  two  counties,  ac- 
cording to  the  1940  census  was  37,930.  Camp 
Farragut  alone  will  eclipse  this.  It  will  house 
30,000  "boots."  which  is  the  Navy  language 
for  apprentice  sailors,  and  10,000  instructors, 
doctors,  nurses,  warehousemen,  and  other 
auxiliary  personnel. 

The  combined  assessed  valuations  of  Koo- 
tenai and  Bonner  Counties  amount  to  $22,- 
244,405.  This,  too.  will  be  exceeded  by  the 
Camp  Farragut  sum.  The  camp  is  costing 
$31,000,000.  It  is  being  rushed  to  completion 
in  record  time.  A  mess  hall  begun  on  Tliurs- 
day  was  finished  the  following  Tuesday.  Ad- 
ministration buildings  and  barracks  rise  al- 
most overnight.  The  bulk  of  the  camp  was 
built  from  lumber  hauled  out  cf  the  sur- 
rounding pine  and  hemlcck  forests.  Some 
fir  is  being  brought  in  by  rail  fiom  the  west 
slope  of  the  Cascades. 

JOB  pioneering  of  sort  unusu.al  for  navy 

This  Is  a  frontier  job.  one  of  the  most 
frontier  Jobs  ever  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  Navy.  Bulldozers  are  pushing  over 
trees,  and  crews  are  burning  the  slash  and 
debris.  A  spur  is  being  built  from  the  main 
line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at  nearby  Athol. 
The  State  of  Idaho  is  constructing  a  four- 
Ir.ne  highway  through  the  forests,  along  the 
right  of  way  of  an  abandoned  logging  rail- 
road. Linemen  are  stringing  up  telephone 
wires.  Civilization  Is  coming  with  the  con- 
struction feat. 

For  the  first  time  Navy  uniforms  are  ap- 
pearing on  the  shores  of  Lake  P?nd  d'OreDle, 
which  David  Thompson,  the  pioneer  British 
fur  trader,  discovered  In  1809,  as  he  came 
acro-ss  the  Cabinet  Mountains.  Lt.  Ccmdr. 
H.  G.  Clark,  of  Louisville.  Ky..  is  In  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  project.  His  two 
naval  assistants  are  Lt.  Robert  Whitakcr, 
and  Ensign  Albert  Wolf  stein.  By  early  in 
August  Navy  Instructors  will  arrive  to  train 
the  men  who  will  estcbllsh  American  su- 
premacy on  the  seven  seas. 

The  30.000  seamen  in  training  at  Cam.p 
Farragut  will  be  trained  in  6  separate  units. 
There  will  be  5.000  sailors  In  each  unit. 
The  units  will  practically  be  separate  camps, 
each  in  Its  own  clearing  in  the  wocds.  In 
each  camp,  according  to  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Clark,  the  men  will  be  at  3 
stages  of  their  training.  Approximately 
1,250  win  be  lu  the  preliminary  detention 


period,  when  they  are  inoculated  against  dis- 
ease and  introduced  to  Navy  routine;  2.500 
will  be  in  the  6-week  period  In  which  they 
are  prepared  to  go  to  sea,  and  another  1.250 
will  be  trying  for  higher  ratings  as  electri- 
cians,  yeomen,    r.nd   other   specialists. 

Unorthodox  choice  though  it  is.  Lake  Pend 
Oreille  is  amply  large  on  which  to  train 
the  future  masters  of  the  ocean  blue.  Its 
180  square  miles  of  surface  makes  it  one  of 
the  biggest  fresh-water  lakes  wholly  within 
the  Nation's  borders.  It  is  serried  with  bays 
and  inlets.  At  either  end  forests  slope  gently 
down  to  the  shore.  Along  the  lakes  east 
bank  the  cliffs  and  crags  of  the  Cabinet 
mountains  tower  a  sheer  1,500  feet  up  from 
the  water. 

Three  high  mountain  ranges  converge  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  $31,000,000  naval  training 
station— the  Cabinet  range,  the  Selklrks.  and 
the  Bltterroots.  The  elevation  of  Camp 
Fairagut  will  be  approximately  2.48fl  feet 
above  sea  level,  making  it  by  far  the  highest 
establishment  operated  by  the  United  Slates 
Navy.  The  next  Is  the  Great  Lakes  naval 
training  station  In  Chicago,  at  an  elevation 
of  only  about  580  feet.  Camp  Farragut  is 
the  first  naval  constrticticn  ever  to  take  place 
In  the  outlying  ramparts  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Men  from  all  over  the  land  will  be  trained 
at  Camp  Farragut.  Although  it  Is  located  on 
the  Pacific  slope.  It  will  not  necessarily  draw 
only  upon  this  region.  From  Texas,  from 
New  England,  from  Wisconsin,  from  the 
streets  of  Brooklyn,  from  the  plains  of  Wyo- 
ming, will  come  sailors  to  learn  to  handle 
America's  ships  of  war.  Although  not  many 
people  know  about  this  big  naval  training 
station  being  built  In  Idaho's  pine  fastnesses, 
it  Is  probable  that  once  Its  attractions  are 
known,  It  will  be  considered  a  choice 
assignment. 

PIONEERS     thought     LAKE     IDEAL     FOR     M'V-fR 
SOJOURN 

David  Thompson  and  the  other  pioneers 
regarded  Lake  Pend  d  Oreille  as  the  Ideal 
place  to  spend  the  mountain  winters.  Amer- 
ica's "boots"  will  probably  look  upon  It  as 
the  Ideal  place  to  learn  to  go  to  sea.  The 
blue  waters  of  the  lake  are  choked  with 
Kootenai  trout,  cutthroats,  land-locked 
blueback  salmon  and  whltefish.  Steelheads 
up  from  the  Columbia  River,  105  miles  away, 
often  scale  30  pounds.  The  woods  along  the 
shore  are  full  of  elk,  deer,  and  game  birds. 
Duck  and  geese  idle  In  the  marshy  Inlets. 

Lake  Pend  d'Orielle  has  long  been  one  of 
the  main  boating  areas  cf  the  Inland 
Empire.  Sailboats,  launches,  and  cabin 
cruisers  Jounce  across  its  waves.  The  lake, 
shaped  like  a  vast  watery  question  mark,  is 
more  than  1.000  feet  in  depth,  35  miles  long, 
find  from  6  to  15  miles  wide.  The  naval 
training  station  will  be  located  on  Squaw 
Bay,  near  the  bottom  of  the  question  mark. 
By  early  August  all  civilian  craft  must  with- 
draw  from   this   section   of   the   lake. 

Whalebcats  will  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
Navy's  mountain  fleet.  These  big.  bulging 
lifeboats  seat  50  sailors  each.  Men  row- 
ing them  on  Pend  d'Orielle  may  eventually 
man  similar  craft  on  all  the  seas  of  the 
earth.  The  Navy  al^o  will  have  launches, 
tugs,  patrol  boats,  and  other  small  vessels. 
They  will  be  hauled  to  Lake  Pend  d'Orielle 
on  railroad  fiat  cars,  for  the  streams  which 
connect  the  lake  with  the  Columbia  River 
are  unnavigable.  The  only  battleships  at 
Camp  Farragut  will  be  small-scale  models 
used  In  the  classrooms. 

The  closest  community  of  any  considerable 
size  to  the  naval  station  Is  Sandpolnt.  where 
the  United  States  Forect  Service  maintains 
headquarters  for  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest. 
Sandpoint's  population  is  4,356.  Two  tiny 
hamlets  ere  nearer  the  base — Athol.  where 
146  people  live,  and  Bayv.ew.  directly  on  the 
lake,  with  a  population  cf  1C8.    Approximately 
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where  they  will  shade  the  b  :-  i:-  The  bar- 
racks for  the  men  at  Camp  F.v4\  •■:■  ■x-Ul  look 
like  hunting  lodges,  a  similar:- i  -,  .  :.  meed  by 
the  mountain  and  forest  bacagrcund.  The 
barracks  are  two-storied,  with  r.nt  roofs  and 
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long,  spacious  porches.    T^c 

100  such  buildings,  and  perh^.; 

will  be  painted  olive  green  to  dlend  with  th 

evergreen  woods. 

The  best  of  food  wUl  be  serfed  the  30  000 
maritime  recruits,  and  this  uiJlertaking  wQl 
peverely  tax  all  the  adjacent  firms,  ranches, 
dairies,  and  gardens  Considetlng  that  the 
naval  station  will  more  than  dtuble  the  pop 
ulatlon  of  Kootenai  and  Bonijcr  Counties — 
and  that  the  n^-v  :  .  '  ••  ["  be  robustly 
hungry  ones — a  r.i  ,  <  .  -  :  i  '■  supply  will 
be  necessary  from  the  regie:.  B«  f.  butter 
milk,  apples,  cabbages,  h  ir  =  f.  ...  and  all 
other  products  will  be  b  .  :.  huge  quan- 
tities ExTA  I:ir.d  wi:i  br  v.-.y^ht  Into  prc- 
d\ictlon  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  engineers 
are  surveying  the  Irrigation  jjossibilities  of 
n«arbv  s* reams. 
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Under  Secretary  cf  Uie  Navy.  James  V.  Forres- 
tai  ha£  said  that  this  generation  of  American 
sailors  may  help  settle  the  choice  between 
democracy  and  dictatorship  "lor  the  next  100 
years  •  That  is  the  Job  which  men  will  learn 
tc  do  on  the  choppy,  glacier-fed  waves  below 
Icahos  Cabinet  Mountalna. 
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Curb  on  Securities  Exchange  Commis- 
sion's Povver  Seen  in  Counterclash 

FXTE.NS10N'  UY   REM.-UiKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  PADDOCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI  bib  HNTATIVES 

M'-^nday.  August  10.  1942 

Mr  p.\DD'J.ts:  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
UDriai  from  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  August  8.  1942: 

Curb  on  Skcurities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion's PowzR  Sezn  in  Counter  Clash — 
CoNiiarss  Liicjily  To  Act  To  B.U.K  Munici- 
pals' Control  REPRESENT.\TrvE  Paddock  De- 
clares 

(By  Gerry  Schnur) 

The  move  of  the  Sectiritles  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  extend  Its  regulatory  control 
tD  the  field  of  municipal  securities  undoubt- 
edly will  meet  congressional  opposition.  Rep- 
resentative George  A.  Paddock.  Republican, 
Congressman  from  the  Tenth  Illinois  District, 
declared  in  an  interview  here  yesterday. 

Discussing  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  pr(>posal  to  force  dlsclostire  cf 
bld-and-asked  quotations  In  over-the-counter 
transactions  from  the  viewpoint  of  municipal 
securities.  Mr.  Paddock  said  that  Congress 
•certainly  will  take  appropriate  action"  If  It  is 
realized  that  pcwers  Congress  never  gave  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission — and 
actually  deliberately  withheld— are  being  ex- 
<Tted  to  the  damage  of  the  public  and  the 
average  American  municipality. 

The  SecuritUa  and  Exchange  Commission, 
Ivir  Paddock  declared,  "apparently  is  attempt- 
ing to  ascert  regulatory  pcwers  over  the  field 
of  public  or  municipal  seciuities.  which  Con- 
gress definitely  withheld  from  its  field  of 
operations.  The  proposed  rule  as  It  affects 
municipal  securities,  in  my  opinion.  Is  en- 
tirely beyond  :he  legal  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission.  The  propxised  rule  Is  not  only 
unworkable  for  the  over-the-counter  industry 
generally  but  would  practically  destroy  the 
secondary  market  for  municipal  bonds  by 
making  It  impossible  for  dealers  to  handle 
tb-cm  " 

M:  P.ADixxrK.  traced  the  repercussions  that 
the  proposed  ruling  would  have  on  municipal 
markets  and  in  turn  on  State  and  city  gov- 
ernments and  ultimately  the  local  taxpayer. 
The  virtual  destruction  of  the  trading  mar- 
ket, he  explained,  "would  ol  course  have  im- 
mediate and  cisastrous  effect  on  municipal 
prices,  since  many  ciistomers  would  be  re- 
luctant to  purchase  at  original  offerings 
.securities  for  which  subsequent  markets 
would  be  seriously  Impaired." 

"This  subject,"  he  continued,  "is  not  only 
of  the  greatest  Importance  to  dealers  In  mu- 
nicipal bonds  and  their  purchasers,  but  also 
to  every  State,  municipality,  and  issuer  of 
municipal  bonds,  since  the  price  they  re- 
ceive and  the  interest  rates  they  pay  are  di- 
rectly affected  by  a  genuine  market  for  their 
securities. '  In  addition.  Mr  Paddock  pointed 
cut  that  higher  Interest  rates  would  result  in 
a  heavier  btirden  on  local  taxation. 
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•*I  am  qult«  sure."  he  Fr.ld.  "-bi-  C  n- 
grees  has  no  intention  of  u«b' ^  <  i.^  t  :  e 
Securities  and  Exchange  Ccniiu.-.'-  ::  r-e  .  i- 
tory  power  over  municipal  bid.';  II  b.:::y- 
ing  legislation  Is  necessary.  I  shall  be  gbic  t  j 
Introduce  It." 

While  Mr.  Paddock  was  concerned  pi::- 
clpally  with  the  effect  of  the  Securit:p'<  ;  r.b 
Exchange  Commission  proposal  on  the  flelt.  of 
municipal  securities  the  pr^r^'al  m  s!l 
of  its  ramifications  for  the  sec;  ti'^:  :  ;^- 
try  was  discussed  at  a  meet:  ^  vf^  »:  w-.y 
of  dealers  called  by  the  Centra;  .  ^l'f-  .z:.  :  > 
of  the  Investment  Bankers  Assoc;  ::i'n  cf 
America.  The  meeting  was  a  clcsrcl  £e.^i:on 
and  no  resolution  was  adopted,  according  to 
John  S.  Loomis.  chairman  of  the  Cenral 
States  group.  Some  125  Investment  dea.ers 
attended. 

"tTNWORKABIE    RUXE" 

"It  was  agreed."  Mr  Ir><:n^.:.*  sta^ffl  after 
the  meeting,  "that  tbe  proposed  ri:l'  ;-  en- 
tirely unworkable  and  Impractical.  Tbp  ne- 
chanlcs  of  operation  of  the  rule  would  b  r.  o 
complex  and  irvolved  and  work  undue  h  r  l- 
shlps  on  every  dealer.  From  a  practical 
standpoint  it  would  be  Impossible  to  comply 
with  the  provisions.  It  is  not  In  the  public 
Interest  as  It  would  drastically  curtail  the 
marketability  of  secviritles. 

"Those  at  the  meeting  did  not  feel  tha*  we 
should  stiggest  substitute  proposals  at  this 
time.  A  lot  of  ideas  have  been  brought  3ut. 
but  to  work  up  a  proper  suggestion  would 
require  a  lot  of  thought  and  discussion.  The 
vnworkablllty  of  the  proposed  rule  could 
easily  be  proved  by  citing  any  numbe^-  of 
Illustrations,  and  I  believe  that  every  dealer 
could  give  innumerable  examples  In  which  the 
provisions  of  the  rule  could  not  be  complied 
with." 

Dealers  paid  yesterday  that  the  first  prob- 
lem in  combating  the  proposed  Secviritles  and 
Exchange  Commission  ruling  is  to  obtain  t  de- 
lay so  that  proper  evidence  can  be  accumu- 
lated. It  was  noted  that  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  proposal  was  first  dis- 
closed on  July  29  while  opinions  were  re- 
quested to  be  submitted  to  the  Commiision 
by  August  12. 


A:!-,!re'><(  ^v  Senator  Mead  Before  U  ster 
C  iunt>  Dt'uiocratic  CommitLeemei. 


EX^FENSION   (JF   REMARK.? 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 


m  THE  SENATi:   nv  THE   ■bNblKIJ   bT  b:E;S 

Monday   Aucu-t  1')    l''-i2 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Prc^bd-.n:.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  ^have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rrrrpn  i-  address 
on  the  subject  Unity  in  rib:  War.  de- 
livered by  me  at  a  dinner  of  the  Ulster 
County  Democratic  committeemen,  at 
Kingston,  N.  Y..  on  Monday  evening, 
August  3.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adc  ress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reiord, 
as  follows: 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
Democrats  of  Ulster  County.  I  appreciate 
tiie  gracious  invitation  extended  to  mj  by 
your  chairman.  Joe  Forman.  You  are  1o  be 
commended  for  the  lively  Interest  which  ycu 
have  always  manifested  In  the  fortunes  of 
the  Democratic  Party  In  this  State.  Your 
concern  with  the  welfare  of  the  State  and 
the  Nation  has  been  exemplary. 

New  York  State,  with  Its  vast  resources 
of   Industry   and   wealth   and    the    pat  lotic 
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fervor  of  its  citizens,  is  making  a  mighty 
contrl"butlon  to  the  Nation's  war  effort.  In 
the  nearby  county  of  Dutchess  is  the  birth- 
place and  home  of  our  foremost  citizen,  our 
great  President  and  Commander  in  Chief, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  Is  the  symbol  and 
the  source  of  courage  of  Inspiration  and  of 
hope  to  countless  millions  of  suffering  souls 
in  this  war  torn  world.  We,  in  New  York, 
are  familiar  with  President  Roosevelt's  bril- 
liant career  of  public  service.  You  have 
known  him  as  a  good  neighbor,  just  as  the 
world  has  come  to  realize  that  the  United 
States,  under  his  incomparable  leadership, 
is  likewise  a  good  neighbor. 

We  have  witnessed  the  successful  struggle 
which  President  Roosevelt  waged  against  the 
opposition  here  at  home  In  furthering  the 
focial  program  of  the  New  Deal.  In  the 
uphill  fight  for  freedom  from  economic  en- 
slavement the  President  relied  upon  the  sup- 
port cf  all  of  the  people,  because  it  was  on 
their  behalf  that  he  was  fighting.  As  in  all 
critical  periods  of  our  history  the  people 
rallied  to  his  support  in  that  historic  cru- 
sade. That  support  was  not  partisan,  nor 
was  it  political. 

This  evening  I  address  you  not  as  Demo- 
crats, nor  as  New  Dealers.  Indeed  not  as  mem- 
bers of  any  political  party,  but  as  Americans. 

The  real  serious  problems  of  the  day  are 
not  partisan  quarrels  over  petty  politics. 
The  real  problems  and  dangers  are  more 
serious;  they  are  of  national  concern.  It 
matters  little  as  to  the  party  label  that  one 
might  affix  to  George  Washington.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  or  Abraham  Lin- 
coln: it  is  cf  great  moment,  however,  to 
attach  to  them  the  philosophies  of  govern- 
ment which  they  espoused.  The  strength  of 
IcadershiD  which  they  displayed,  in  making 
their  contributions  both  in  peace  and  in 
war,  to  our  R?publlc  Is  legendary.  Today, 
as  throughout  cur  history,  we  are  In  need  of 
sound  realistic  American  doctrines.  We  are 
In  need  of  leaders  of  experience,  of  vision, 
and  of  ccurr.ge  We  need  men  who  can  be 
trusted  because  of  what  they  have  accom- 
plished and  rot  because  of  what  they  prom- 
ise. Far  from  abandoning  our  Interest  In 
the  democratic  processes  by  which  we  govern 
ourselves,  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
the  solution  of  the  post-war  problems  de- 
mand that  we  all  take  an  Increased  Interest 
in  affairs  of  government.  That  remains  cur 
duty  to  the  brave  men  and  women  who  are 
risking  their  lives  on  our  far-flung  battle 
lines  They  rightly  expect  us  to  call  a  halt 
to  politics;  to  devote  all  of  our  time  to  wag- 
ing and  the  winning  of  the  war.  They  ex- 
pect us  to  «ee  to  it  that  only  leaders  of  in- 
tegrity and  responsibility  are  entrusted  with 
the  power  to  map  our  Republic's  future 
course  in  world  affairs.  They  insist  that 
their  children  shrll  not  be  called  upon  again 
to  engage  in  destructive  warfare. 

The  President,  within  the  limits  of  his 
powers,  proclaimed  to  the  world,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  that  the  goal 
of  the  United  Nations  is  the  establishment 
cf  the  four  freedoms  for  the  benefit  cf  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  In  one  sense  it  might 
be  said  that  this  was  more  than  the  expres- 
sion of  an  Ideal:  it  was  a  realistic  attempt 
to  enlist  the  moral  support,  the  material  sup- 
port, and  the  fighting  souls  of  enslaved  peo- 
ples all  over  the  world, 

There  wa;-  a  time  in  this  country,  and  that 
time  was  not  so  long  ago,  when  some  short- 
sighted men  and  women  thought  that  we 
were  too  powerful,  too  impregnable,  for  any 
nation  to  attack.  They  believed  that  In  any 
event  we  were  self-sufficient.  In  a  world 
threatened  by  dictators  waging  a  campaign 
of  terror  and  of  conquest. 

Where  would  cur  country  be  today  if  we 
had  followed  their  leadership?  Was  it  reckless 
to  repeal  the  Neutrality  Act?  Was  it  unwise 
to  rim  our  shores  with  naval  and  air  bases? 


Was  it  foolhardy  to  arm  our  merchf.nt  ships? 
Was  It  wasteful  to  lend-lease  supplies  and 
materials  to  the  United  Nations?  Of  course, 
the  answer  to  all  of  these  questions  Is  an 
emphatic  "no." 

The  heroic  people  of  China,  Russia,  and 
Great  Britain  have  been  the  mainsl.ay  In  the 
battle  with  the  enemy.  Had  it  no':  been  for 
the  valiant  resistance  which  they  have  car- 
ried on,  who  knows  but  that  today  the  war 
would  be  raging  on  continental  United  States? 
Whatever  doubt  may  have  once  existed  in  the 
minds  of  some,  this  war  Is  now  world-wide. 
All  nations.  Including  those  still  technically 
neutral,  are  involved  in  the  struggle. 

In  this  global  war  we  must  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  men  and  women  everywhere  who  wish 
to  be  free — people  to  whom  the  Atlantic 
Charter  holds  the  promise  of  the  freedoms 
which  we  all  enjoy  In  the  United  States.  We 
must  make  these  freedoms  the  heritage,  the 
unalienable  rights  of  those  now  held  in  sub- 
jection. We  must  not  fail  in  this  campaign 
to  enlist  the  support  of  the  subjected  peoples 
of  the  world.  To  do  otherwise  would  endan- 
ger our  own  future;  we  cannot  abandon  these 
people  to  slavery  under  the  dictatorships. 

In  this  campaign  we  are  competing  with 
the  organized  propaganda  machinery  of  the 
Axis,  which  alms  to  win  over  to  their  cause 
these  potential  allies  of  ours.  The  propa- 
ganda of  the  Axis  is  based  on  lies  and  deceit. 
If  the  true  picture  of  an  Axis-dominated 
world  were  only  known,  we  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  utilizing  the  vitalizing  power  of 
love  of  freedom  and  of  equality. 

Freedom  of  religion,  guaranteed  to  us  by 
the  Constitution,  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
our  Republic.  It  is  one  of  the  four  freedoms 
to  which  we  are  committed.  Under  the  Nazi 
pagan  philosophy,  according  to  reports  from 
the  occupied  countries,  the  abolition  of  or- 
ganized religion  is  their  first  objective.  They 
have  established  a  National  Reich  Church, 
replaced  the  Holy  Bible  with  Mein  Kampf, 
the  sword  and  the  swastika  are  in  place  of  the 
cross,  all  religious  papers  are  to  be  suppressed, 
Christianity  Is  to  be  annihilated  forever. 

The  regimented  people  of  Germany  are 
being  deprived  of  their  religious  and  political 
freedoms.  This  cruel  fate  must  never  over- 
take us.  But  this  war  of  annihilation  is  not 
for  Germany  alone.  It  is  the  design  and  plan 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  It  Is  the 
framework  cf  the  new  order  which  Hitler  has 
promised  to  all  mankind.  It  is  a  world  to  be 
dominated  for  the  next  1.000  years  by  Hitler 
and  his  successors,  who  are  to  rule  by  the 
sword  in  the  hands  of  a  vast  army  of  storm 
troopers  or  Gestapo  police. 

A  mere  recital  of  this  bare  outline  of  the 
disaster  facing  us  in  the  event  of  defeat,  is 
sufficient  to  make  us  dig  in  with  a  new 
determination  that  no  demand  made  upon 
us  Is  too  great,  no  inconvenience  too  burden- 
some, no  rationing  too  severe,  if  it  is  directed 
to  the  war  effort. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  our  democracy  Is  the 
ever-Increasing  unity  of  thought  and  purpose 
in  the  common  defense  of  our  country  and 
its  institutions.  People  of  all  races,  colors, 
and  creeds  are  Inspired  by  the  lefty  ideals 
of  our  forefathers.  They  are  serving  in  the 
armed  forces,  and  in  the  stupendous  war  ef- 
fort at  home. 

Likewise  our  people  are  united  in  the  de- 
termination that  they  will  actively  partici- 
pate in  the  procurement  of  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace — a  people's  peace  after  a  people's 
war. 

Under  the  peace  which  they  envision,  the 
goods  of  this  earth  will  1 3  available  for  the 
well-being  of  all  people  and  not  merely  of 
privileged  minorities.  It  will  mean  that  the 
needs  of  mankind  rather  than  lust  for  riches 
and  power  will  be  the  controlling  factor  in 
the  Improved  world  of  tom.orrow.  Acquisi- 
tion of  territory  as  part  of  an  Imperialistic 
exploitation  of  fellow  human  beings,  will  be 
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outlawed.  Religious,  political,  and  cultural 
freedom  will  be  guaranteed  to  all  peoples. 
These  just  aims  must  become  actualities  for 
suffering  mankind.  Upon  the  establishment 
of  these  principles  it  will  be  possible  to  build 
the  foundation  of  an  International  order  that 
will  make  Impossible  the  recurrence  cf  war. 

The  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  peace  may  take  years.  Both 
tasks  require  the  united  efforts  of  all  of  our 
people  under  the  leadership  of  men  cf  Judg- 
ment and  foresight. 

In  the  nearly  10  years  which  witnessed  the 
progress  cf  our  country  under  President 
Roosevelt,  this  Nation  has  been  building  Us 
strength — spiritually  and  physically.  The 
program  launched  by  the  President  in  the 
dark  daj's  of  1933  when  economic  collapse  and 
disaster  threatened  the  destruction  of  our 
Government,  has  justified  the  vision  and 
leadership  of  the  President.  Agriculture,  la- 
bor, industry,  and  capital  have  long  since  been 
stabilized  and  become  Integral  parts  of  a 
sound  economic  system  which  made  this  the 
wealthiest  nation  on  earth.  Today  our  eco- 
nomic system  is  outproducing  the  Axis  In 
foodstuffs  and  materials — we  are  the  granary, 
the  arsenal,  and  the  factory  for  the  United 
Nations. 

Likewise,  In  the  early  days  of  his  adminis- 
tration. President  Roosevelt  was  the  first  to 
see  the  clouds  of  war.  He  advocated  increas- 
ing the  strength  of  our  Navy.  He  sought  to 
build  up  our  armed  forces.  Frcm  then  until 
now  his  was  the  leadership  responsible  for  the 
entire  military  and  naval  program.  He  was 
never  too  late.  He  never  faltered,  he  was 
always  in  the  forefront. 

But  the  President  alone  cannot  win  the 
war.  The  Congress,  by  legislation,  cannot 
win  the  war.  Neither  can  the  Army  and 
Navy,  alone,  win  the  war.  We  cannot  prevail 
over  the  enemy  by  uttering  threatening  words 
or  optimistic  dreams.  We  cannot  depend  for 
victory  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  the  greatest 
industrial  nation  In  the  world  or  on  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  endowed  with  great  natu- 
ral resources.  The  Axis  will  not  permit  us 
to  gain  a  victory  by  default.  The  reverse  is 
the  awful  truth.  While  we  have  not  yet  de- 
faulted, we  have  been  losing.  We  lost  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  our  merchant  ships  are  still 
being  sunk  within  sight  of  our  shores.  The 
Japs  have  a  foothold  in  the  Aleutians.  Our 
cr.sualt!es  In  heroic  dead  and  wcunded  have 
been  many.  We  feel  the  pinch  of  the  shortage 
of  necessary  materials  In  the  war  of  produc- 
tion. An  inadequate  fuel  supply  is  the  pros- 
pect for  the  coming  winter. 

On  th(>  other  hand  those  of  us  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  waging  the  war 
on  the  home  front  hav:  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  The  ill-fed,  Ill-clothed,  and  iU- 
housed  in  this  country  are  at  a  minimum. 
We  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  bombings 
and  invasions  as  have  most  of  our  Allies  of 
the  United  Nations.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  brutalities  of  actual  warfare.  We  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  "four  freedoms." 

Our  task  at  home  is  to  make  it  our  busi- 
ness to  win  the  war.  Every  drop  of  gasoline 
and  every  pound  of  rubber  conserved,  every 
scrap  of  metal  salvaged,  every  dollar  Invested 
in  War  Stamps,  is  a  direct  contribution  to 
the  winning  of  the  war.  Unjust  demands 
from  any  source  must  be  denied.  We  need 
every  resource  at  our  command.  Anything 
less  Is  not  only  unpatriotic,  it  Is  suicidal. 

We  must  unite  in  the  dtterminatlcn  that 
neither  the  war  nor  the  peace  shall  be  lost 
by  default.  We  must  rally  to  our  banner 
these  unconquercd  peoples  of  the  world,  who, 
with  us,  see  in  the  "four  freedoms"  the  lib- 
eration of  mankind.  The  United  States  is 
the  Inspiration  which  holds  forth  promise 
to  those  who  have  been  driven  into  bondage. 
The  hope  of  the  world  in  this  dark  hour  Is 
found  in  the  humanitarian  and  the  coura- 
geotis  leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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A!l-Out    War    E.-fort   Calls 
of  Manuiacture  and  Sale 
Liquors 
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HON.  JOSEPH  R. 

or   SCVTH    CABOUrli 


"T"HF   Hr>'_'FF  C'r    RFFF'T- 

Monday.  AuQU-aL  10 


Mr.    BRYSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 

r  remarks  in 


leave  giaZiU-d  lo  exLcnd  in 
the  Record.  I  inciude  the  following  letter 

Tprise.  Miss. 

'It: 


from  Truman  Ward,  cf  Eni 

yjy-_r,-T:  *n  President  Roosev 

rvTT^PSTSi ,  Miss    A 
Ine  Honorable  Fkanki'n  Del 

T^"  Prendcnt  o/  thr  Uiitipd  Statef 
:  ■  e  White  Hctise.  Wash\vgton.  D   C 

NtY    r^:.\K  Ml.   PRtSIDENT-    !' 

submit  to  you  what  I  bellev^ 


g^ist  3.  1942. 

NO    F.OOSr.TLT, 


«'pectfu!!y 
■.e  cf  the 


ir.cst  imponant  domestic  proijjifuis  that  ccn- 
frcnta  cur  Nation  in  ti-.e.=  e  clay 
for  victory;  namely,  the  ur.res 
limited   sale   and   consumpticti    of 
liquors — from  b*er  to  hard  Itcjuor. 

As  an  ordinary  clttzen   •^f 
write  to  ask  of  you  that   < 
whether  in  the  warehous;'  o 
di.«trlbutor.  or  on  the  shelf  of 
tro7.en    at    once:    stop    the 


whisky.  b<er.  and  all  other  a!(hol!c  beverages 


for  the  duration:  take  over  a 


distillers  and  use  them  for  ti  e  manuiacture 


of  alcohol  for  making  tires 
delivery   t  ,  k    '.ncl  use   It  fc 


po»e« 

Without  A  murm\ir  cf  dlscctitent.  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  have  accor'.ed  restrictions 


en  sugar.  gaaoUne.  tire.«-    a' 
thousands  of  other  itpn..s 


make  any  sacrtaces  a^iced  of  t:.em  to  win  this 


horrible   war    tha.    threatens 


But  they  hate  to  see  lh»  lie  uor  trucks  de- 
livering th?.r  rip.-.dly  carcof-  *  : >  the  de- 
livery of  milk  {(  r  babies  and  .  .  r-n  Is  being 
cu-tallcd  or  restricted 

M.-  President,  wh'  should  liiothers.  fathers 
wives,  and  sweethearts  cf  otr  fighting  men 
have  to  see  their  loved  ones  ^ub.'ecticd  to  the 
awful     men  nee    of    alcoholic 
ircdem  method''  "f  *  ir"  .-^^  -■ 
a'er:  mmd'^      C'.r  a.r  "^     ■.- 
cur  antiaircraft  guns,  the  -.; 
on  the  submarine  and  ba::. 
to  make  spllt-secor.d  decL^; 
pends  upon  that.     If  their  n 
dulled  by  the  effect  of  alec 
the  war      An  in'oxicated  maki  cannot  shoot 
straight      Liquor  talks— an  i -.tcxicated  man 
cannot  keep  secrets.     Mr    Pri-ident.  for  th* 
etdety    of    our    Nation     c     iK 
danger  by  freezing  eve  ■    : 
ti^  is  country. 

I  venture  to  say  that  mi;.  J: 
citizens  would  today  V'  • 
3rcur   action    in    free^ll,g    > 
duration. 

Mr  President  I  do  net  belilve  there  is  even 
one  man  in  the  liquor  business,  from  distiller 
to  retailer    who  wcu\:   t-e   w 
son  go  into  b.xttle  *    i.-c^:.": 
under   the   influence  ot   1:  , 
the   odds   wcuid    be    acaa..- 
aguinst  them. 

We  are  flehr !:.<  .i  -    '.-r 
not  use  ilqi.   :  :.. :   :.   •  ^  ;      p>: 
to  use  It 

Tnisting  •^■.,<:  v  ■..  '*.::  i.- 
remcve  •    ..-  ;:  .:  *;t':  '..:..  a  . 
duratif:.    :  :.;:. 

;--.es. .--•(.  ::u'.'.j. 


ppp:ndix  to  THK  r<>N' 
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or    Stoppage 

of  .\lcoholic 


''SON 

FN'  \TIVES 
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1  cf  all-out  war 

ricted  and  ur- 

alcohollc 

Ms  country,  I 

hdlc  rquors. 

he  distiller  or 

the  retailer,  be 

nanufacture    cf 


1  the  plants  cf 


:ake  over  every 
mlliury  pur- 


clcthes.  and 
ty  are  r^-ady  to 


their   freedom. 


ravages?     Cur 

I'jire  men  with 

e  c p.  raters  of 

rews.  the  men 

p  m'lst  be  able 

'.  ;ctory  de- 

■  :i-   :.  .ve  been 

;    A      :    .iv  lose 


remove    this 
r    liquor  In 

;  .A:nprican 

-up port   of 

ij  r   fcr    the 


i!ig  to  pee  his 
[i,%-  il-e  use  Ok  or 

1:.    ."    k;;CW 
-:;.      .       ...    1 


H.i.c-r  does 
a:s  suldieis 


your  power  to 
i.r  people  for  the 


T?.^ 


;^.\  W.\.-vO, 


Who  Is  at  Fault:' 
LXTENilON   C  P"   HtMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CROWTHER 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10,  1942 

Mr.  CRO'.VTMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  undej 
permission  u.  LX.cnd  my  remaiks  I  offe^ 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Allegan 
Gazate.  of  Allegan,  Mich.,  dated  August 
6.  1942.  The  subject  matter  of  this  edi- 
torial should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
the  voters  of  this  country  in  view  of  the 
constant  criticism  that  is  being  leveled 
at  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

WHO    IS    AT    F.\t7LT? 

So  far  during  preliminary  skirmishes  in 
the  national  political  campaign  most  of  the 
Republicans  have  been  tagged  vith  the  term 
••isolationist"  and  held  to  blame  for  nearly 
every  disagreeable  reaction  from  this  war. 
Not  content  w.th  blaming  the  so-called  iso- 
lationist for  lack  of  preparedness.  It  even  has 
been  suagested  that  the  isolationist  hasn't 
been  patriotic  because  he  didn't  go  along  with 
the  administration  in  all  of  its  moves  and 
policies. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor  we  wonder  Just  who 
held  the  driver's  seat  at  Washington?  The 
record  over  the  past  dozen  years  includes  a 
rubber-stamp  Congress.  That  Congress  re- 
ceived Its  weil-deserved  title  for  one  reason 
and  one  rea=on  only,  it  legislated  as  President 
Roosevelt  desired;  it  passed  '•must"  bills  as 
President  Roosevelt  desired:  It  Jumped  In 
answer  to  every  command. 

Not  once,  up  until  a  short  time  before 
election,  was  this  rubber-stamp  Congress  ever 
commanded  to  prepare  for  war.  Yet,  we  are 
told  that  these  in  htgh  office  saw  the  ap- 
proach of  war.  knew  definitely  that  war  was 
coming  and  that  America  couldn't  stay  out. 

In  view  cf  the  record,  just  who  Is  to 
blame  for  lack  cf  preparedness?  Certainly 
the  Republicans  with  their  small  numerical 
strength  in  Congress  weren't  at  fault  and  we 
don't  believe  these  who  are  new  attempting 
to  purge  them,  because  they  weren't  rubber 
stamps,  can  ever  make  the  people  t)ack  at 
home  believe  Republicans  are  disloyal  or 
at   fault   fcr  lack   of  preparedness. 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  a  lot  of  folks 
back  at  home,  especially  in  the  Middle  West, 
who  are  firmly  convinced  that  a  Congress 
which  thinks  for  Itself  and  refuses  to  rub- 
ber stamp,  is  a  vital  necessity  to  win  this 
war. 
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EXlENblON  OF  RE^L\RKS 

or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 


r:  TriE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'n\'ES 

Monrin';    A\        t  10.  1942 

M:  nLA.M)  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
^vr.r.L.  :  iy4_'  •  ^:e  was  conceived  at 
•;  •  C  "  2-  f  W.liam  and  Mary.  Wil- 
i:  irr.  -:'::  ^  Vi.,  a  war  work  plan.  It  was 
F'^r  ::.-  active  operation  in  June  of  this 
J. a:,  a::J   on  July  27.  last,  there   were 


enrolled  at  that  college  over  75  bo\  v:hr, 
are  hard  at  work  on  v  n  i  r(  .nct^^  en  the 
Virginia  Peninsula. 

Briefly,  the  plan  provides  th.t  ru- 
dcnts  may  work  3  days  a  week  in  nearby 
war  industries  and  attend  classes  the 
other  3  days.  Earnings  will  be  sufficient 
to  pay  the  major  portion  of  college  tx- 
pemes,  and  the  students  will  cany  study 
loads  enabling  them  to  obtain  their  de- 
grees in  4  years,  if  they  attend  .summer 
schools.  Students  who  already  have  en- 
rolled are  working  this  summer  in  order 
to  earn  their  entrance  fees. 

The  authors  of  this  plan  believe  that  it 
possesses  three  significant  features.  In 
the  first  instance,  it  is  providing  a  much- 
needed  supply  of  first-class  labor  for  war 
indu.>tries  on  the  peninsula.  Secondly,  it 
Is  giving  the  necessaiy  financial  assist- 
ance to  ambitious  young  m- n  wh^  unnf 
a  college  education  and  a:*  v. :  i.'-..;  ■  > 
work  for  it.  And  finally,  it  is  he!;;-  W  i- 
liam  and  Mary  maintain  its  staiiJa  d  bv 
sustaining  Its  male  enrollment  v,  b  :i 
most  colleges  are  suffering  severely  from 
a  loss  of  men  students. 

Certainly  all  of  us  who  consider  our- 
selves intelligent  citizens  and  patriotic 
Americans  must  think  not  only  of  our 
war  effort,  but  also  of  our  preparations 
for  future  years  of  peace.  I  believe,  and 
I  feci  that  you  will  agree  with  me.  that 
this  college.  In  developing  this  plan,  has 
done  that  very  thing — has  found  a  prac- 
tical way  to  aid  the  Nation's  struggle  for 
survival  while  training  the  oncoming 
generation  of  pcst-war  leaders. 

We  want  more  boj's  to  enroll  ir  the 
plan  this  year,  and  still  more  next  year. 
We  hope  that  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, for  the  welfare  of  all  of  n-  v^ll 
adopt  similar  programs.  For  the.)  rt bi- 
sons we  want  more  persons  to  know 
about  the  war  work  plan. 

FOR    THE    AMBI-nOUS 

Virginia  today  has  thousands  of  ycung 
high-school  graduates  who  want  to  go 
to  college  in  the  fall.  Some,  with  suf- 
ficient funds  and  the  inclination,  will 
go.  others  will  not.  Some  of  the  latter 
will  not  have  the  money  to  go,  others 
will  be  attracted  by  good  earnings  in  war 
indu.stry,  still  others  will  feel  that  work- 
ing to  aid  the  Nation's  war  effort  is  more 
important  now  than  continuing  th^ir 
education. 

To  these  last  three  groups  ih-  r^  v 
war  work  plan  of  the  College  cf  \Viil;am 
and  Mary  should  be  interesting,  for  un- 
der it  a  student  attending  college  may 
earn  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  major 
part  of  his  expenses  and  at  the  same  time 
contribute  materially  to  the  war  t;^  .i. 

Stated  simply,  the  war  work  pan  p:  - 
vides  the  enrolling  student  u;  !i  :i  n  b 
in  a  defense  industry  3  dr.v^-  a  v,.ek  and 
allows  him  to  attend  "^1^  w.-  tlie  other 
3  days  of  the  week.  II;  plan,  there- 
fore, has  a  double  purpose  in  that  it  pro- 
vides a  much-needed  supply  of  labor  for 
defense  installations  on  the  V  :t;iaia 
peninsula  and  at  Uv  <ar  e  Mm*'  eivts 
financial  aid  to  de.-erv;r.^  ^nid •■!--  Ti 
has  drav^-n  the  approval  of  '^nKn^o;  . 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  and  Arr-.y 
and  Navy  offii^ials. 


Ari'i-:M) 

The  first  youths  to  enroll  have  begun 
work  on  a  barracks  construction  project 
at  Yorktown.  Others  will  have  jobs  at 
Port  Eustis  and  the  Newport  Nev;s  ship- 
building yard.  The  director  of  the  plan, 
Hibbert  D.  Corey,  has  stated  that  all  work 
will  be  in  a  civilian  capacity  and  of  a 
nonhazardous  nature.  For  full-time 
work  during  the  summer  the  students 
will  earn  as  much  as  $35  a  week.  By  liv- 
ing at  the  college  they  will  be  able  to 
save  enough  to  pay  their  entrance  fees 
in  the  fall.  At  that  time  they  will  begin 
working  3  days  a  week  and  earn  their 
current  expenses  for  the  year. 

Here,  then,  is  a  practical  plan  for  Vir- 
ginia youths  to  work — as  all  of  us  must 
do — for  victory  today  and  yet  not  neglect 
preparations  for  tomorrow. 

For  mxore  detailed  information  on  this 
plan  I  append  an  explanation  by  ques- 
tions and  answers. 

WHAT  IS  THE  WAR  WORK  PLAN? 

The  war  work  plan  is  a  plan  by  which 
high-school  graduates  who  need  financial 
a.^sistance  in  order  to  secure  a  college 
education  may  secure  such  assistance  by 
working  in  a  war  industry  part  time  and 
attending  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  the  rest  of  the  time.  Two  arrange- 
ments of  work  are  possible:  •  1)  The  stu- 
dent may  work  full  time  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1942  and  then  decrease  this  work 
load  to  3  days  a  week  at  the  opening  of 
the  fall  semester;  (2>  the  student  may 
continue  his  present  occupation  until  the 
opening  of  the  fall  session  and  enter 
under  the  war  work  plan  at  that  time. 
Under  the  plan  he  will  attend  school  3 
days  a  week  and  will  work  in  a  war  indus- 
try the  other  3  days. 

WHAT  ARE  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
PLAN? 

Qualifications  are  the  same  as  those 
required  of  all  entering  students  by  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  plus  any 
additional  qualifications  which  may  be 
required  by  the  employer.  Students  of 
inferior  scholastic  ability  or  poor  physi- 
cal condition  will  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  under  the  plan.  Candidates  must 
take  both  the  college  and  civil-service 
health  examinations,  must  be  at  least 
17  years  of  age.  and  must  be  American 
citizens. 

CAN     ONE     PAT     THE      EXPENSES     OF     A     COLLEGE 
EDUCATION     THROUGH     THIS     PLAN? 

Students  who  enter  the  plan  immed- 
iately can  earn  as  much  as  $32  a  week. 
Since  the  expenses  of  living  in  college 
dormitories  and  eating  at  the  college 
cafeteria  are  quite  low,  each  student 
should  be  able  to  save  from  $15  to  $17 
a  week  this  summer.  These  savings  can 
provide  for  the  payment  of  admission 
expenses  to  the  college  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  term.  The  remainder  of  the 
student's  expenses  will  be  earned  by 
working  3  days  a  week  in  war  industry 
while  attending  college.  This  estimate 
of  savings  takes  into  consideration 
necessary  payments  for  laundry  and  the 
college  medical  service  as  well  as  allow- 
ing about  $5  a  week  for  spending  money 
during  the  summer. 

WHAT     IS     THE     NATCSE     OF     THE     WORK     UNDER 
THE     "WAR     WORK     PLAN"? 

Students  will  work  as  laborers  in  se- 
lected industry  from  40  to  56  hours  per 
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week  during  the  summer.  For  all  work 
over  40  hours  they  will  be  paid  time  and 
a  half.  Among  the  places  they  may 
work  are  the  naval  mine  depot,  York- 
town,  the  Newport  News  shipbuilding 
yard.  Fort  Eustis,  and  other  appro- 
priate war  industries.  Students  will  be 
civilian  workers,  and  their  duties  will  be 
of  a  nonhazardous  nature. 

WHAT    IS    A    "WAR    WORK"    STUDENTS    STANDING 
IN    RELATION    TO     OTHER    STUDENTS? 

There  will  be  no  distinctions,  social, 
academic,  or  otherwise,  between  "war 
work"  students  and  full-time  students. 
Of  course,  because  of  his  work,  a  student 
under  this  plan  will  not  be  able  to  take 
as  many  courses  as  the  full-time  stu- 
dent. Nevertheless,  he  will  be  entitled 
to  study  any  courses  for  which  he  is 
qualified. 

CAN  A  DEGREE  BE  SECURED  IN  4    YEAP.S? 

Yes;  this  can  be  done  if  the  student  is 
able  to  attend  both  summer  and  winter 
sessions.  Each  semester,  including  the 
summer,  a  student  may  normally  carry 
work  entitling  him  to  from  9  to  12  hours' 
credit. 

VflLL   STUDENTS    UNDER   THIS   PLAN    BE    DEFERRED 
BY  DRAFT  EOARDS? 

While  the  plan  itself  will  not  constitute 
a  basis  for  deferment,  any  student  regis- 
tered at  the  college  under  the  plan  will 
have  available  all  of  the  reserve  pro- 
grams offered  by  both  the  Army  and 
Navy.  If  he  arranges  to  complete  his 
studies  in  4  years,  qualified  students  may 
become  commissioned  officers  under  these 
programs  and  are  entitled  to  deferment 
until  their  college  work  is  completed. 

IF  THE  WAR  ENDS,  WILL  EMPLOYMENT  CEASE' 

Not  immediately.  Provided  the  work- 
er's record  is  satisfactory,  employment  is 
guaranteed  in  war  industry  for  6  months 
£fter  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Mv  purpose  in  extending  my  remarks 
on  tills  subject  is  to  stimulate  similar 
or  other  movements  for  our  young  men 
engaged  in  war  work.  The  William  and 
Mary  movement  is  under  the  direction 
of  Herbert  D.  Carey,  director,  war  work 
plan.  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
Williamsburg,  Va. 


The  Ca'.-:  ot  Dr.  Fercbnand  .■\.  Kerte;, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON. JOHN  M.  COFFFF 

OF    WASIiiNGTGN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10,  1942 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tiie  Record.  I  include  herein  a 
very  interesting  and  gripping  story  of 
the  case  of  Dr.  Ferdinand  A.  Kertess.  as 
it  was  printed  in  The  Hour,  weekly  news 
letter  edited  by  Mr.  Albert  E.  Kahn.  In 
this  article  is  summarized  the  story  of 
this  remarkable  individual,  who  still  re- 
mains engaged  in  widespread  pro-Fascist 
operations,  apparently  without  molesta- 
tion. 
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I  denounce  the  leniency  shown  toward 
Dr.  Kertess.  I  implore  the  F.  B.  I.  and 
appropriate  related  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  step  in  at  once  and 
institute  proceedings  to  insure  that  this 
Dr.  Ferdinand  A.  Kertess  be  placed  in 
such  a  position  as  no  longer  to  permit 
him  to  impose  himself  upon  an  all-too- 
gullible  American  public. 

Dr.  Kertess  has  had  close  and  affec- 
tionate relationships  with  the  Nazi  Em- 
bassy and  Consulates.  He  has  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  these  officials.  He  has 
b?en  decorated  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment. He  has  organized  American  Fas- 
cist groups.  He  has  written  countless 
articles  of  a  pro-Fascist  nature.  He  has 
attended  Fascist  rallies.  He  has  written 
articles  for  Nazi  pubhcation,  in  Ger- 
many. 

Even  the  Dies  committee  said  that  he 
was  a  dangerous  figure  in  1940. 

Dr.  Kertess  worked  in  cooperation 
with  the  German  naval  attache  here  in 
the  National  Capital,  and  with  the  Nazi 
consul  in  New  York  City. 

The  American  people  insist  that  such 
figures  be  detained  and  appropriately 
handled. 

Here  is  the  article: 

The  Case  of  Dr.  Ferdinand  A.  KEiTEsa 

At  Brlarcliff  Manor  on  Scarsborough  Read 
In  Westchester  County.  N.  Y.,  there  lives  a 
wealthy  businessman  who  for  the  last  10 
years  has  maintained  intimate  relationships 
with  leading  industrialists  and  financiers  of 
Nazi  Germany  and  who  today,  according  to 
reliable  information  The  Hour  has  received, 
is  serving  as  a  front  man  in  the  United  Sutes 
for  interests  of  I.  G.  Farbenindiistrle.  the 
giant  Nazi  chemical  trust.  His  name  is  Dr 
Ferdinand  A.  Kertess.  He  is  president  of 
the  Chemical  Marketing  Co..  at  10  East  For- 
tieth Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Hour  Is  informed  that  shortly  before 
Nazi  Germany  declared  war  on  the  United 
States,  I.  G.  Farben— whose  directors  play 
a  leading  role  in  shaping  the  policies  of  the 
Third  Reich — transferred  a  number  cf  patents 
in  North  and  South  America  to  Dr.  Kertess' 
Chemical  Marketing  Co. 

The  purpose  of  the  transfer  of  I.  G  Parbcn 
patents  to  Dr.  Kertess^  concern  and  the  ro'e 
whirh  Dr.  Kertess  is  currently  playing  are 
Indicated  in  a  confidential  message  sent  on 
July  23.  1940,  by  Dr  Kertess  to  the  directors 
of  the  Deutsche  Gcld-und  Silber-Scheidean- 
stalt  (German  Gold  and  Silver  Refining  In- 
stitute) at  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  Germany. 
Here  is  an  excerpt  from  Dr.  Kertess"  message 
of  that  date  to  the  Nazi  businessmen: 

"In  the  interest  of  the  general  political 
economy  of  the  German  people  and  especially 
in  the  Interest  of  our  business  we  took  up 
immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  a  front 
name  with  your  South  American  correspond- 
ents In  order  that  through  the  delivery  of 
American  chemicals  these  representatives  In 
the  several  South  American  countries  vrould 
be  placed  In  a  position  to  retain  your  cus- 
tomers and  return  them  to  German  interests 
at  the  close  cf  the  war. " 

DR.    KERTESS'    F^CORO 

Dr.  Kertess,  who  became  a  naturalized 
American  citizen  in  1940.  first  came  to  the 
Uni^^ed  States  from  Germany  In  1923,  He 
rernained  in  this  country  until  1927;  he  then 
went  back  to  Germany  lor  a  3-year  visit. 
Shortly  before  Hitler  seired  power.  Dr.  Ker- 
tess returned  to  the  United  States  and  took 
up  permanent  residence  here.  After  the 
Nazis  had  taken  over  the  German  Govern- 
ment he  began  making  yearly  visits  to  the 
Third  Reich.  Not  1  year  elapsed  durlnir  the 
pericd    1933-39   in   which   Dr.  Kerleea     s    rJ 
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He  Invariably  trav- 
-orving 


to  vtelt  Nazi  Germany, 
eled  on  German  boats. 

During  this  poriotl  Dr.  Kertt 
M  the  united  S'ates  rcpreaenta  :ve  for  var- 
,0,  .  d  German- Arr.erlc  an  concerns. 

^,,  ncerns  were  Ame  lean  Anilire 

Pj-  :    c  .  Deutsche  GoUl 

Sc. 


und  Silber- 

and  Chemical  Nt.rkeiln?  Co 

Tonginaliy  incorporated  In  1&36  is  Frank  vcn 

Kr--lp  ii  Co  ). 

When  war  broke  out  In  Europe  In  Sep- 
tember 1939.  Dr.  Kertess— wh<  apparently 
had  advance  Information  ol  Germany  s 
pl^jns^was  n<  •  -unprepaied      On  May 

4.    1939.    4    m  •^fore    the    Nazi    Army 

crossed  the  Polish  trontier.  he  1  ad  tent  tola 


significant  cable  to  one  ol  his 
Frankfort  on  the  Main: 

you  are  well 


Eissociates  in 
a<:ain.    Your 


ni  .       .         her  with  friei;ds  ready  lor 

war.  Alter  ca;uul  connclerat;  n  convinced 
able  to  protect  Interest  step  by  step,  Includ- 
mg  low  percentage." 

NeverthelesE.  the  war  naturalW  affected  Dr 
Kerte«s-  dealings  In  the  Unlteci   States.     Fcr 
one  thing,  commimicating  with  his  "friend^ 
in  Germany  became  far  more  difficult.     In  a 
message   addressed   to  Sictert.    G.   m    b.  H, 
Hanau,  on  July  23.  1910.  Dr.  Kc;tes3  wrote: 

"Will  yju  pleai-c.  first  of  all.  ememter  for 
the  'nth'  t.me  that  it  Is  mo?t  his;hly  unde- 
sirable to  use  W.^sttru  Union;  every  single 
telegram  of  this  cable  company  gees  through 
the  British  censor.' 

Dr.  Kertess  had  reason  to  be  irrluted  and 
alarmed,  as  Is  Indicated  In  the    ollowlng  pa.^ 
sago  from  the  same  communlca  :lon 

•■Deliveries  to  you  In  the  p»st  appear  to 
ha\e  caused  you  to  assume  this  pcsFibUity  as 
natural,  although  I  can  now  a.'  -ure  you  that 
It  has  been  a  damned  clever  p  rformance  to 
make  deliveries  for  you  as  we  h  ive  been  com 
pelled  to  do  It.  and  you  can  Imagine  that 
even  that  possibility  would  be  destroyed  by 
highly  incautious  cables  such  is  yours." 

VISIT    OF    HriNRIClI    SI  lEGE 

Occasionally,  after  the  cut  Dreak  of  war, 
special  emissaries  from  the  Tbird  Reich  vls- 
Isted  Dr.  Kertess.  One  ol  Ji- se  wa«  a  m.>n 
by  the  name  of  Heinrich  S  tiege.  Before 
•-- s  arrival  in  the  Un.t(  d  States.  Dr. 
K  t  ss  received  an  air-mail  lejtter  from  Bcr- 
Ln  stating. 

The  considerations  which  moved  us  to 
•end  Herr  Stlege.  he  will  exp  ain  to  you  in 
detail.  I  have  instructed  him  that  I  do  net 
think  it  necessary  or  perhaps  even  desirable 
for  him  to  appear  cac:aily  either  m  Wilming- 
ton or  In  Niagara  Falls,  and  lor  this  reason 
we  have  not  announced  his  probable  arrival 
either  there  or  in  any  other  pi  ice  ' 

It  happened  that  Herr  Stiegi  .  who  traveled 
to  America  via  Japan,  was  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  United  SWits.  Wiien  hii  beat  reached 
the   west  coast,  the  au-  <   ins^cted   he 

remain  en  beard      The   :  i     tui  Dr.  Ker- 

tt^i.  however,  cvercame  ih 
siacle.     In  a  letter  written 
1940.  to  Hermann  Schlosser  i^  Frankfort  oa 
the  Main,  he  related 

•Tha^  ka  to  friendly  conn<  ctions  on  the 
r  .d  the  vei7  powe 

I  -   I  was  alile  to  rec  ;ive  perm-ssion 

bo;h  oa  the  day  ol  arrival  anc  the  day  of  de- 
paittue  to  go  aboard  and  w 
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;  h?.d   cot  less 


than  11  hours  in  which  to  clisruss  everything 
r.t;   ssa.nr  and  to  go  thrcuah      '   **"" 

V...  ch  Herr  Stleee  had  broueht ^ 

I  cn:i  report  that  I  icund  He:  r  Stiege  In  the 
b«^st  cf  h-aith  and  spirits.  [He  started  for 
Rio  last  Saturday." 
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It  was  no;  unnatural  that 


agent  Dr.  Frlcdrich  Auhagen  lad  Icrmed  the 


American   Feilowsl-.lp   Forum 


he  ea.Usted  the  supp-^rt  ol  D  '.  Kertess.    The 


X^Tvm  was  or=;ar.lz-d  lor  ths 
ftuadmg  Ameiiciin  buslnessm< 
tiil  intentici^  ol  Nazi  r.eri. 


cted  cb- 
cmber  4, 


when  the  Nazi 


in   April    1939, 


purpose  of  per 
n  of  the  peace- 
d  to  con- 


vince them  of  the  desirability  of  trading  with 
the  Third  Reich.  (The  first  lecture  sponsored 
by  the  lorurri  was  entitled  "America  and  Ger- 
manv— Contracts  Without  Conflicts,"  the 
speaker  was  Lawrence  Dennis,  self-styled 
theoretician  of  American  Fascism  and  au- 
thor of  The  Coming  American  Fascism.)  The 
propaganda  mouthpiece  of  the  American  Fel- 
lowship Forum  was  Today's  Challenge,  a 
masazlne  which  Uoted  as  associate  editor. 
George  Svlve£ter  Viereck.  the  Nazi  agent  who 
was  sentenced  on  March  13  to  2  to  6  years 
imprisonment. 

Dr.  Kertess  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  American  Fellowship  Forum,  the  other 
M-ners  of  the  papers  of  Incorporation  being 
Dr.  Edmund  F.  Kchl,  '"r.  P.  J.  Kcsseler,  and 
Richurd  Kcch.  According  to  the  Dies  White 
Paper  published  In  1940.  Dr.  Kertess  paid  fcr 
the  cmces  used  by  the  American  Fellowship 
Forum,  room  2942.  11  West  Forty-f-.econd 
Street,  New  York  City,  by  his  own  personal 
check. 

KERTESS  AND  EDMONDS 

The  Dies  White  Paper  contained  certain 
Etatea.ents  by  a  newspaperman  named  James 
E.  Edmonds,  which  offer  further  interesting 
informnticn  about  the  nature  of  Dr  Kertets' 
activities  in  the  Un'.ted  States.  In  the  stim- 
mer  of  1939  Edmonds  entered  the  employ  of 
Dr  Kertess  (who  wa^  unaware  that  the  news- 
paperman was  secretly  reporting  to  agents  of 
th3  F-^deial  Bureau  of  Investigation).  On 
October  23,  1910.  Edmonds  v.as  questioned  by 
Investigators  from  the  Dies  committee  re- 
garding his  association  with  Dr.  Kertess. 
Here  are  some  excerpts  from  the  testimony 
given  by  Edmonds: 

Question.  What  was  the  nature  ol  yoiur 
[ first  j  conversation  with  Dr.  Kertess? 

Answer.  Dr.  Kertess  told  me  that  he  had 
heard  of  me  through  the  German  consulate 
general,  who  were  friends  of  his.  He  said  he 
had  some  research  work  he  would  like  me  to 
do  lor  a  while,  and  wanted  to  know  whether 
I  would  be  interested. 

Question.  At  the  tin-.e  ol  that  conversation 
did  you  assume  that  Dr.  Kertess  was  asking 
you  to  engage  in  work  and  would  in  the  lu- 
ture  reqtiire  your  services  lor  the  purpose  of 
gathering  Information  which  Is  not  usually 
open  to  newspapermen  or  to  persons  in  the 
position  of  Dr.  Kertess? 
Answer.  I  did. 

Question.  In  other  words  •  •  •  you 
gathered  the  Impression  that  Dr  Kertess 
was  in  reality  sounding  you  out  as  to  the 
prospect  of  having  you  perform  work  which 
might  be  classified  as  espionage? 
Answer.  I  did. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  ol  the  Dies  in- 
vestigators. Edmonds  went  on  to  describe 
how  he  received  approximately  $800  Irom 
Dr.  Kertess  during  September  1940  lor  "re- 
search work"  in  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. The  work,  according  to  Edmonds, 
"was  worth  roughly  $10 '  and  Its  sole  purpose 
was  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  Edmonds'  re- 
ceiving money  from  Dr.  Kertess.  Edmonds 
pointed  out  that  services  of  a  very  different 
nature  were  what  Dr.  Kertess  was  really  inter- 
ested in: 

Answer.  He  (Dr  Kertes"?]  stated  that  since 
I  had.  as  I  told  him,  friends  in  French  and 
British  ofBclal  cGces  In  New  York,  that  I 
could  undoubtedly  find  out  for  his  asso- 
ciates certain  information  in  regard  to  con- 
voy m.ovements  and  shipping  movements  ol 
British  and  French  purchase^  In  this  coun- 
try, and  said  that  Dr.  Gross  would  pay  for 
such  information.  He  said  that  he  was  send- 
ing me  to  Dr.  Gross  because  Dr.  Gross  wfs 
an  agent  ol  the  German  Government  who 
wao  handling  matters  ol  that  sort,  and  be- 
cause since  Dr.  Gross  was  operating  a  news 
agency  in  New  York  It  would  serve  as  a  per- 
fect front,  as  he  described  it,  for  my  visits 
to  Dr.  Gross 
I  Question.  Did  Dr.  Gross  state  to  you  defi- 
nitely   that   the    information    you    received 


would    be    submitted    to    the    German    au- 
thorities? 

Answer.  He  did. 

Question.  Did    Dr.    Kertess    make    a    like 

statement?  ,  .,_  ♦   w^+v. 

Answer  He  did.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  botH 
Dr  Gross  and  Dr.  Kertess  told  me  that  the 
information  which  I  submitted  to  them  went 
to  the  German  naval  attach^  in  Washington, 
D  C,  through  the  German  consulate  in  New 
York. 

INVESTIG.\TION  THIGED 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated  above.  The  Hour 
urges  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  the  Foreign  Funds  Control  Divis.on 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
conduct  an  Immediate  Investigation  of  Dr. 
Kertess"  current  activities  and  of  his  con- 
nection with  I.  G.  Farbenlndustrie. 
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Monday,  August  10.  1942 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  present- 
ing the  fifth  interim  report  of  the  Special 
House  Committee  Investigating  National 
Defense  Migration,  there  are  one  or  two 
points  which  I  should  like  to  emphasize. 
By  unanimous  consent,  I  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

This  report,  in  essence,  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  Production  is  falter- 
ing badly.  Manpower  mobilization  is  and 
must  be  integrated  with  production  mo- 
bilization. Consequently,  if  production 
slackens,  plans  for  manpower  mobiliza- 
tion suffer  accordingly. 

We  shall  never  get  to  the  stage  of  ef- 
ficiency we  need  until  we  recognize  that 
all  of  our  resources  must  be  harnessed 
like  the-  operations  of  one  tremendous  in- 
dustrial firm.  This  thought  has  been  a 
cornerstone  of  this  committee's  thinking 
on  the  war  program,  since  it  became  ap- 
parent to  us  after  our  hearings  in  Detroit 
last  September  that  unplanned  migra- 
tion was  being  caused  by  unplanned  pro- 
duction. 

The  automobile  people  told  us  about 
the  essentials  of  mass  production.  Mr. 
Wilson,  president  of  General  Motors,  tes- 
tified; 

It  isn't  conveyors  that  are  sc  Important.  It 
Is  really  a  planning  ol  the  business  on  a  pro- 
gressive flow  ol  material  with  interchangeable 
parts  and  balanced  production. 

As  we  went  along  from  Detroit  we  did 
a  lot  of  thinking  about  the  possibilities 
of  converting  the  automobile  industry. 
On  December  19.  1941,  in  our  second  in- 
terim report  to  the  House,  we  said: 

Two  major  obstacles  Impede  war  produc- 
tion: Manulacturers  have  been  reluctant  to 
convert  their  production  facilities  from  civil- 
ian t")  military  prodv.ction,  and  the  defense 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  have  not 
required  such  conversion. 

The  prime  objective  of  an  all-out  wa:  c:- 
fort.  namely,  to  enlist  every  worker  and  every 
machine,  was  and  still  is  left  to  a  policy  of 
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indirection.  Instead  of  planning  for  and  re- 
quiring orderly  conversion,  reliance  is  placed 
upon  the  technique  of  urging  manufacturers 
into  war  production  by  curtailing  their  facili- 
ties lor  civilian  production.  This  procedure 
is  neither  efficient  nor  forthright. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  not  consistent  with  orderly  procedure 
to  rely  on  individual  manulacturers  to  con- 
tribute without  guidance  to  the  national  war 
effort.  The  pari  they  can  and  should  play 
in  th3  war  program  must  be  indicated.  To 
date,  this  has  not  been  done. 

And  in  our  third  interim  report  to  the 
House  on  March  9,  1942,  we  said: 

Modern  war  is  a  war  of  metals  and  motors 
and  luels  as  well  as  men.  Manpower  In  the 
fighting  forces  Is  not  enough.  Courage  is  not 
enough.  The  potentialities  inlierent  in 
peacetime  Industries  are  not  enough.  Only  by 
a  far-reaching  realinement  of  the  factories 
and  their  equipment,  ol  the  workers  and  their 
skills,  of  the  managerial  forces  and  their 
know  how.  of  the  Government  and  its  execu- 
tive powers — only  through  such  a  realine- 
ment can  we  hope  to  get  the  Job  done — and 
done  in  time. 

I  think  that  is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Current  developments  make  it  clear  that 
we  have  got  to  adapt  this  mass-produc- 
tion idea,  with  its  control  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  their  flow  to  production 
centers,  into  our  war  program. 

A  week  ago,  in  a  letter  to  Representa- 
tive Peterson,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Higgins  ca.^e  was  one  more  example  of 
our  lack  of  a  -.v.-i-production  program. 

The  committee  notes  that  last  Satur- 
day the  Office  of  War  Information  pub- 
lished a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  war 
program. 

There  is  one  thing  I  do  not  like  about 
that  report.  I  think  it  carries  an  in- 
ference that  the  American  people  are 
reluctant  or  unwilling  to  make  enough 
sacrifices  to  win  this  war. 

I  think  our  committee  knows  a  good 
deal  about  the  people  of  America.  For  2 
years  we  have  been  talking  to  them,  mi- 
grants from  everywhere  in  the  country, 
the  people  who  are  living  in  war-produc- 
tion centers,  without  adequate  housing, 
or  driving  80  and  100  miles  to  work,  tak- 
ing things  as  they  come,  cheerfully. 

I  believe  the  people  will  make  any 
amount  of  sacrifice.  But  it  must  be 
shown  that  our  war  program  is  on  the 
right  track,  that  we  are  using  all  of  our 
resources  to  win,  and  that  the  only  goal  is 
victory.  The  people  will  come  along. 
What  we  need  to  worry  about  is  whether 
we  are  utilizing  all  of  the  imagination 
and  resourcefulness  of  which  we  are 
capable. 

The  production  program,  and  as  we 
have  said  in  this  report,  the  manpower 
mobilization  program,  must  be  planned. 

I  would  like  to  see  in  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  at  Mr.  Nelson's  elbow,  a  pro- 
duction engineer,  an  engineer  who  under- 
stands the  relationship  of  material  flow 
to  production. 

My  own  idea  is  that  a  man  of  tlie  cali- 
ber of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Kaiser  would  be  the 
logical  choice  for  this  job.  I  have  al- 
ready proposed  Mr.  Kaiser's  name  for  a 
position  in  the  program.  He  has  indi- 
cated that  he  appreciated  the  thought,  but 
that  he  felt  he  could  better  serve  in  his 
present  capacity.  I  can  understand  this 
attitude,  particularly  in  view  of  his  re- 


cent commitments  from  production  offi- 
cials. 

However,  if  Mr.  Kaiser  is  not  available. 
I  believe  his  judgment  in  this  matter 
should  be  obtained  immediatel>'. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.COFFIiE 

OF    W.\SHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT/ TIVES 

Monday,  August  10,  1942 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
include  herewith  a  letter  sent  me  by 
the  energetic  and  public-spirited  presi- 
dent of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, M:  D  K.  MacDonald.  D  K. 
MacDonald.  by  his  cooperative  and  lui- 
erant  attitude  toward  public  officials,  is 
making  an  outstanding  record  of  dis- 
tinct accomplishment  as  a  wartime 
president  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
C  ::  nierce.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Mac- 
Dc:x..id  builds  up  the  case  of  the  furni- 
ture manufacturers  of  the  Puget  Sound 
area  in  most  effective  and  convincing 
fashion.  Because  it  contains  meaty 
data  which  is  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  Government  officials 
generally,  I  consider  it  eminently 
worthy  of  being  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record.  The  advantages  of 
the  furniture  manufacturers  operating 
in  the  Seattle -Tacoma  area  are  sum- 
marily set  forth  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 
Here  is  the  letter: 

Se,\ttle  Chameer  of  Commerce, 

Seattle.  Wash.,  August  1,  1943. 
Hon.  John  M.  Coffee. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deah  Mr.  Coffee:  On  Monday,  July  13,  75 
representatives  of  Seattle  furniture  and  wood- 
working plants  attended  a  meeting  at  the 
chamber  to  discuss  possible  war  contracts  In 
their  field.  This  meeting  was  called  at  the 
suggestion  of  officers  of  the  Seattle  Quarter- 
master Depot. 

At  the  meeting  we  had  samples,  specifica- 
tions, and  blueprints  of  10  particular  items 
needed  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in  the 
furniture  and  woodworking  lines.  It  was  felt 
by  the  Army  officers  present  that  if  the 
manufacturers  could  determine  what  types 
of  local  woods  might  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  items,  and  if  infcrmatlon  of 
this  kind  were  passed  on  to  the  office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
a  portion  of  this  business  might  be  forth- 
coming to  the  Puget  Scund  area. 

At  the  meeting  a  committee  made  up  of 
five  ol  the  manufacturers  was  appointed. 
This  five-man  committee  drafted  a  resolution 
and,  after  considerable  discussion  and  study, 
decided  that  the  items  could  be  made  out  of 
certain  local  woods.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  and  also  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  was  sent  by  the  chamber  to  all  the 
manufacturers  who  attended  the  meeting, 
acquainting  them  with  the  woods  which  had 
been  decided  upon  by  the  committee. 


The  Stat  lie  Quartermaster  Depot  officen 
who  were  present  at  this  meeting  Icrwardea 
these  two  enclosures  to  the  office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General,  tut  there  has  been 
no  encouragement  forihcomlrg  from  Wash- 
ington with  respect  to  possible  baslncss.  Be- 
cause It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  this  area 
should  enter  extensively  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  furniture  and  wood  items  for  tlie 
armed  forces,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing you  to  use  your  good  offices  in  assisting 
u>  to  bring  about  substantial  allocation  of 
these  items  to  the  Seattle  Quartermaster 
Depot,  in  order  that  this  depot  m&y  award 
contracts  to  manvifacturers  m  this  region. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  believing  that 
such  allocation  would  be  advantageous  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  ol  the  Government, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufac- 
turers themselves.     These  reasons  are: 

1.  The  Slate  of  Washington  Is  the  lumber 
center  of  the  United  States,  and  should  be 
given  consideration  in  any  type  of  manu- 
facturing having  to  do  with  lumber. 

2  A  great  proportion  of  the  items  under 
consideration  will  be  used  by  the  Army  in 
this  area.  As  things  stand  at  the  present 
time,  however,  the  bids  are  called  and  opened 
In  the  East,  with  many  of  the  bids  calling 
for  delivery  at  Jeffcrsonville  and  many  at 
Chicago.  This  means  that  when  the  items 
are  delivered  to  Jeffersonvllle  and  Chicago  by 
eastern  manufacturers,  those  which  are  des- 
tined for  use  by  troops  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  Alaska  must  be  transported  out  to 
this  area,  thereby  adding  to  the  already  tre- 
mendous load  which  the  railroads  of  the  Na- 
tion are  carrying  In  the  war  effort.  If  the 
Items  to  be  used  here  were  procured  by  the 
Seattle  Quartermaster  Depot  from  manu- 
facturers In  this  area,  this  transportation 
factor  would  be  eliminated. 

3.  Several  Pacific  Northwest  firms  have  re- 
quested bid  invitations  from  the  eastern  de- 
pots from  time  to  time  and  have  received 
no  inquiries  for  negotiation. 

4.  If  firms  In  this  area  do  receive  invitations 
to  bid,  the  time  usually  is  so  short  by  the 
time  the  Invitations  have  arrived  here  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  manufacturers  to  meet 
the  opening  dates. 

5.  On  negotiated  contracts,  manufacturers 
In  this  area  find  that  the  time  is  so  short 
after  they  receive  inquiries  from  the  eastern 
depots  that  they  do  not  have  time  to  contact 
factories  relative  to  nails,  hinges,  leather 
straps,  etc.,  in  order  to  get  necessary  informa- 
tion to  carry  on  the  negotiations. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  situation  Is  some- 
thing which  merits  our  combined  attention 
and  action.  All  of  us  have  wo:ked  at  great 
lengch  to  build  the  Seattle  Quartermastsr 
Depot  into  one  of  the  Importcnt  purchasing 
agencies  of  the  Army.  Now  that  it  h^s  at- 
tained a  position  of  importance,  it  would 
seem  proper  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
military  items  made  of  wood  should  be  allo- 
cated to  this  depot. 

Anything  you  might  do  to'  bring  about  this 
allocation  would  be  appreciated  deeply  by 
all  of  us. 

This  same  letter,  together  with  enclosures. 
Is  being  sent  to  Senators  Bone  and  Waixgjjen, 
and  Representatives  Magnuson,  Jacicscn, 
Smfth  of  Washington,  and  Hiix  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Very   truly  yours, 

D.  k.  MacDonald,  President. 

SPECIAL    BULLETIN  —  WAR    INDUSTSIES   AND 
RESOURCES    COMMITTEE 

JUIT    14.   1942. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  to  the 
meeting  at  the  chamber  Monday  afternoon 
to  discuss  the  possible  business  of  the  furni- 
ture-manufacturing and  woodworking  fields. 

The  five-man  committee  which  w»!-  sp- 
polnted   at   the  meeting  has  drawn    14     t 
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enclosed  resolution  which  h 
to  cfllceri  at  the  Seattle  G  :..: 
thts  committee  haa  sug^sted 
oOcers  that  the  Tarlotis  Items  be 
out  of  the  following  wocda: 
1.  Wotxifn    foldira;    chairs — n 
2    Tent   pclea — Douglas  fir  or 
8.  Tent  pins — native  maple 
4    FddinK  camp   tables — legs 
.  of  thf  following  woods  in  the  fol 
of  preference:    (11   flr.  »2)  sprucp 
lock 

?    \'.       ■^d    tables    with    Ir 
tlv  legs  of  Dcugla5  tir 

6    BlackFml'h    tool    cheats- 
woods  in  the  foU'Twlng  order  of 
(1»   fir  plywood.  (2)  spruce.  (3t 

"    M     1910    tool    chests — eam< 
r       K    n:ih  tool  chests. 

S  A  Spec  23-25  tool  ches 
:     ■    *  xxls  &:>  blacksmith  tocl 
V»    U   8   A   Spec   23  27  tocjl  ch- 
Mune  woods  as  blacksmith  ^n  i 
10.  "Victory"  desk— fir  p     *   • 
AH  ol  the  Icfons&tkon  wn:<:n 
the  meeting  is  being  forwarded 
of   the  Quartermaster  Genera! 
ton.  D    C  .  and  it  Is  our  hope  ': 
this    business    will    be    forthcom: 
Mr    Ha.-^r  •'  o    B  hike  and  other 
oiiT  staxr  *  ..  K.t-p  you  advised  as 
menu. 

Cordially, 

AssisUint  General  Manag' 
Commerce:    Secretary.    War   . 
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EXI£.NblON  OF  RF\'ARKS 


HON,  JAMES  M.  MEAD 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1942 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  a  radio  address  which  I  dehv- 
ered  on  Monday,  August  10.  1942,  on  the 
subject  Postal  Employees  and  the  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  orderec.  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Mr.  Leo  George  During  more  than  20 
years'  service  in  the  United  States  Congress — 
first,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  cf  the  Committc-e  on  the  Post 
OflSce  and  Pest  Roads,  and  now,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  a  member  of  the  Post 
Office  Committee  of  that  body — Hon.  James 
M.  ME'«o.  of  New  York,  has  been  a  close  stu- 
dent of  postal  aSalrs  and  has  had  a  major 
part  In  the  writing  and  the  enactment  of  all 
major  postal  legislation  during  that  time. 

His  Interest  has  always  been  of  a  construc- 
tive and  progressive  nature — first,  to  steadily 
improve  the  sicrvice  of  that  great  system  for 
the  American  public;  and,  secondly,  to  insure 
just  treatment  to  the  great  army  of  postal 
employees. 

He  has  introduced  In  the  present  Congress 
S.  2674.  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
increase  In  pay  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
for  postal  employees  whose  compensation  has 
not  been  ir.'"«'T"-'  -^  17  years. 

Hon.  jANt'  \i  M'  sD.  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  New  Yjrk. 

Senator  Mzad  Thank  you.  President  Leo 
George,  and  ny  thanks  to  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting Co.  f(ir  this  opportunity. 

The  United  States  Postal  Service  Is  the 
biggest  sing!"  business  in  ths  world  and 
certainly  the  nost  efficient  and  most  depend- 
able public  utility.  Handling  more  than 
28  000  000,000  pieces  of  maU  each  year,  it 
serves  directly  and  personally  more  persons 
than  any  other  public  or  private  enterprise. 
Its  history  l.-s  replete  with  romance.  It  is 
filled  with  ev.dences  of  Its  major  part  In  the 
development  of  our  country.  It  has  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  advancement  of  civili- 
sation according  to  American  ideals.  It  Is 
ln-ipc8sib!e  to  vision  our  world  today  without 
the  regular  snd  dependable  conveyance  of 
communications,  both  private  and  official. 
■W"  cannot  Imaeine  a  world  without  the 
•"-dia  of  ediK-ation  and  public  Information. 
■;^'ell  as  the  conveniences  and  services  fur- 
•  -shed  at  nominal  costs  to  millions  of  peo- 
■0  '  .1  ,  would  otherwise  be  Isolated  In  count- 
.e-.i  restricted  communities  throughout  our 
vast  domain. 

In  time  of  crisis  or  of  emergency  there  is  no 
more  reassuring,  no  more  stabilizing  force 
m  the  commiLiity  than  regtUar  mall  service. 
This  is  partictaarly  trtie  in  a  great  national 
emergency  such  as  the  present  war  has 
brought  to  our  people.  In  maintaining  the 
morale  of  the  millions  of  our  men  in  the 
armed  forces,  as  weU  as  the  millions  of  our 
people  at  home,  the  maintenance  of  regular 
and  dependable  mall  service  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

Throughout  my  service  in  the  United 
States  Congress  as  a  representative  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  first  in  the  House  and 
now  In  the  ?-  .  >  among  the  many  Impor- 
tant dutie?  I  :^  ■•  been  called  upon  to  per- 
form I  have  served  with  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  and  have  had  occa- 
sion to  familiarize  myself  with  the  many 
intricate  problems  confronting  this  great 
public  service  and  with  the  manner  of  solv- 


ing  them.  My  Interest  In  them  has  been 
to  improve  and  to  maintain  at  the  highest 
possible  peak  of  efficiency  this  service  of  the 
American  people. 

Every  proposal  for  legislation  must  be  con- 
sidered In  the  light  of  Its  eflTect  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  service  and  Its  contribution 
to  the  public  welfare.  It  must  stand  or  fall 
upon  a  rigid  test  of  Its  Improvement  of 
morale  and   of  public  service. 

The  opportunity  has  been  affcrded  me  also 
of  becoming  acquainted- with  the  great  army 
of  postal  err.ployees  whose  loyal,  faithful,  and 
expert  service  make  possible  the  smooth- 
running  and  valuable  service  that  l.s  ours. 
No  more  conscientious  and  no  more  efficient 
workers  can  be  found  In  either  private  or 
public  emplo3rment.  They  are  highly  skilled 
and  possess  unusual  physical  and  mental 
qualifications.  They  were  selected  because 
of  their  attaining  the  highest  grades  In  open 
competitive  examinations.  They  are  re- 
tained In  their  positions  only  by  maintaining 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency;  they  are  advanced 
upon  experience  and  merit;  determination  of 
their  fitness  for  retention  and  advancement 
lE  based  upon  their  ability  to  meet,  year  after 
year,  the  ever-increasing  exactions  of  a  eriw- 
ing  and  expanding  public  service. 

With  such  regularity  does  the  mall  come  to 
every  office  and  to  nearly  every  home  m  thp 
vast  reaches  of  the  United  States  and  i"- 
possessions  every  day  In  the  year  except  S;;,- 
days  and  some  holidays  that  It  Is  acce;  •  <i 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  with  scarcely  a 
thotight  of  how  such  service  is  made  p. )6.=ible. 

Yet  each  sender  of  a  letter  cr  parcel  knows 
that,  when  he  deposits  It  In  a  post  oBce  cr 
mail  tX3X,  In  some  mysterious  njanner  it  -^  ! 
reach  the  person  to  whom  It  Is  addresFed. 
whether  that  person  be  In  the  samt  com- 
munity or  In  some  distant  city,  down  on  *he 
farm,  or  In  Ala'.ka,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Jiirr 

Having  the  facilities  and  the  train  j  {!#»r- 
sonnel  to  perform  efficiently  and  t\p.-G.- 
tlously  almost  any  task  that  require.-  con- 
tact with  the  people  In  all  sections  a  ad  all 
communities  of  the  Nation,  the  Postal 
Service  is  frequently  called  upon  to  pirform 
public  services  that  are  not  a  part  of  Its 
functions  and  for  which  it  receives  na  rev- 
enue or  appropriation. 

Efficiency  of  the  postal  worker.-'  auc  their 
readiness  to  undertake  new  taaks  to  serve  the 
pubhc  interest  and  the  national  welfare  have 
come  to  be  taken  for  granted.  Added  bur- 
dens of  the  national  emergency  servlcef:  have 
been  assumed  by  the  postal  employees  with- 
out recognition  or  compensation. 

When  in  1937  an  emergency  census  of 
unemployment  was  to  be  conducted,  thi;  task 
was  assigned  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
This  unprecedented  assignment  Involved 
registration  of  the  entire  working  population 
of  the  United  States.  As  stated  by  Jolm  D. 
Blggers.  Director  of  the  Unemployment 
Census,  the  efficiency  and  perfection  with 
which  this  Job  was  carried  out  exceedfd  all 
expectations  and  shattered  all  precedents, 
not  only  in  terms  of  performance,  but  also 
in  terms  of  the  cost. 

The  handling  of  bonus  bonds.  an(  me 
tremendous  task  of  registering  for  th'j  De- 
partment of  Justice  America's  large  alien 
population,  were  also  carried  out  witii  ef- 
ficiency and  dispatch. 

In  the  present  war  also,  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  has  become  a  vital  li  stru- 
mentality  of  the  Government  for  malr.tain- 
Ing  the  vital  communications  with  speed  and 
effectiveness  required  by  the  emergence.  In 
addition,  the  Postal  Service  has  asstmied  a 
variety  of  new  tasks  and  assignments  Ns  tlon- 
wide  In  scope.  The  handling  of  the  forms  and 
notifications  under  the  Selective  Servio;  Act, 
the  distribution  and  sale  of  motor  vehicle' 
tax  stamps,  and  the  sale  of  United  States 
bonds  and  stamps  are  only  a  few  ot  the 
emergency  duties  which  the  United  States 
Post  Office  has  assumed  and  Is  discharging 
With  maximum  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 
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Tlie  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, whose  compensation  rates  were  fixed  In 
1925,  have  petitioned  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  granting  them 
a  temporary  increase  in  pay  to  partially  offset 
the  marked  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Their  plea  is  entirely  Justified,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  fair  play  to  a  deserving  loyal  force  of 
workers,  as  well  as  of  maintaining  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  Important  service,  prompt 
action  should  be  taken. 

The  additional  burd^s  of  increased  living 
costs,  increased  taxes,  and  emergency  obliga- 
tions entailed  in  a  great  national  emergency 
fall  as  heavily  upon  postal  employees  as  upon 
other  citizens.  While  wages  and  salaries  of 
other  workers  have  been  adjusted  in  line  with 
increased  costs  since  1939.  these  postal  em- 
ployees have  not  had  an  upward  revision  of 
wages  in  17  years. 

Since  1939,  while  wage  rates  of  workers  In 
private  employment  have  advanced  from  40 
percent  to  as  high  as  86  percent,  postal  em- 
ployees have  suffered  an  actual  decrease  in 
purchasing  power  amounting  to  more  than 
20  percent.  Food  prices  have  risen  over  27 
percent,  clothing  over  23  percent,  house- 
furnishings  over  20  percent,  and,  although 
the  average  of  all  rents  has  risen  only  4,S 
percent,  in  some  communities  the  increase 
has  been  from  25  percent  to  45  percent. 

This  is  obviously  unjust  to  these  loyal  work- 
ers whose  only  recourse  is  to  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  Every  fair-minded  cit- 
izen will  recognize  that,  aside  from  the  In- 
equity of  this  situation,  its  harmful  effects 
extend  to  every  businessman  and  to  every  cit- 
izen in  the  community. 

Already  several  thousands  of  these  postal 
employees  have  entered  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  many  o!.  them  have 
already  seen  active  service  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  in  the  Philippines.  No  deferment  has 
been  asked  for  them  because  of  the  great  Im- 
portance of  their  service. 

However,  because  of  the  present  inequities 
In  their  salary  status,  the  task  of  recruiting 
able  replacements  is  becoming  Increasingly 
difficult.  A  high  tribute  Is  due  the  loyalty 
and  patriotism  of  tens  of  thousands  of  postal 
employees  throughout  the  country.  In  spite 
of  the  inadequacy  of  their  compensation,  and 
in  spite  of  opportunities  to  seek  more  re- 
munerative occupations,  they  have  stuck  to 
their  tasks,  enduring  long  hours  and  extra 
duties;  they  have  maintained  the  service 
with  an  efficiency  that  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  national  war  effort. 

I  believe  wholeheartedly  that  Congress 
should  take  prompt  action  to  effectuate  an 
equitable  upward  revision  of  postal  salaries. 

To  meet  the  present  situation  In  regard 
to  working  hours  of  employees  of  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  to  render  a  measure 
of  Justice  to  postal  employees.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  2674.  This  bill  provides  for 
the  adjustment  cf  working  hours  and  over- 
time pay  for  employees  of  the  other  Govern- 
ment departments  as  sought  by  the  admin- 
istration. The  bill  likewise  grants  an  In- 
crease of  10  percent  In  the  pay  of  postal 
employees  without  Increasing  their  hourly 
compensation  rates  for  overtime. 

This  does  not  mean  that  postal  employees 
may  not  be  required  to  work  overtime.  They 
are  subject  to  overtime  as  well  as  to  service 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  whenever  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  service  require.  The  postal 
employees  are  not  objecting  to  the  additional 
hours  required  In  many  offices  where  In- 
creased business  due  to  war  industries  make 
It  impossible  to  cope  with  the  volume  cf  work 
within  scheduled  hours,  or  where  additional 
help  cannot  be  recruited  because  of  the  In- 
adequate compensation.  They  are  asking 
only  that  their  compensation  be  adjusted  to 
meet  a  portion  of  the  added  burden  placed 
upon  them  by  increased  costs  of  necessities. 

To  me  and  to  others  whose  familiarity  with 
the  postal  service  has  extended  over  more 
than  20  years  has  come  a  realization  of  the 


Increased  effectiveness  of  its  operations  and 
of  Its  Importance  to  the  Government  as  a 
whole. 

No  matter  what  our  station  or  occupation, 
we  have  all  Joined  in  a  common  cause. 
Every  one  of  us  must  give  his  best  effort  un- 
stintingly  to  the  end  that  our  ideals  shall 
be  sustained.  That  our  heritage  be  pre- 
served, added  burdens  must  be  borne  by  all 
of  us,  added  sacrifices  must  be  made,  but  It 
Is  our  duty  to  effect  an  equal  division  of  the 
burdens  and  to  see  that  no  group  of  workers 
is  compelled  to  undergo  unnecessary  or  in- 
equitable hardship. 


Vj  ar-Vital  Mirurg 


EX'TEX^ION  OF  RF^T.•\RKS 


HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1942 

yv:  TH(JM.AS  of  U:ah  M  '  President, 
I  atk  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Death  or  Salvation  for 
War-Vital  Mining"  recently  published 
in  the  Deseret  News  of  Salt  Lake  Citv 
Utah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEATH     OR    SALVATION     FOR     W.\R-VITAL     MINING? 

Testimony  presented  at  the  United  States 
Senate  silver  subcommittee  hearing  In  Salt 
Lake  last  week  should  convince  Congress 
that  the  once  great  mining  Industry  of  the 
West  Is  In  a  desperate  plight  and  that  its 
critical  condition  threatens  the  whole  war 
effort  with  an  acute  shortage  of  vital  and 
strategic  metals. 

Production  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  from 
the  underground  mines  is  down  30  to  60  per- 
cent from  last  year  and  the  current  output 
of  tungsten,  manganese,  and  chromium  is 
only  a  fraction  of  what  is  needed  in  making 
war  implements  alone. 

The  gross  failure  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  law-making  and  administrative  agen- 
cies to  understand  mining  and  its  problems 
over  the  last  20  years  or  so  is  the  underlying 
cause  of  the  industry's  alarming  predica- 
ment. For  j-ears  mining  has  been  suffering 
from  "creeping  paralysis."  But  since  the 
war  broke  out,  this  failure  to  understand, 
coupled  with  evidence  of  downright  indif- 
ference, has  given  the  weakened  industry  a 
stroke  which  threatens  its  sudden  demise. 

The  end  of  a  large  portion  of  the  mining 
Industry  is  in  plain  sight  unless  those  In  au- 
thority do  something  now  to  remedy  the 
acute  shortage  of  mine  labor,  help  lift  the 
burden  of  staggering  costs,  ease  the  crushing 
tax  burden,  and  raise  metal  prices  (now  at 
pre-European  war  levels)  to  fiijures  some- 
where near  comparable  to  the  cost  of  doing 
business. 

Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  seem  to 
have  long  since  forgotten  that  basic  all-Im- 
portant maxim:  Over  the  long  pull,  the  re- 
ward for  success  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  risk,  or  no  one  will  venture.  Mining 
is  a  risky  business,  the  odds  are  from  10  to 
as  high  as  50  to  1  that  you'll  lose.  Would 
you  take  this  risk  to  open  a  new  mine  or 
de\'elop  an  old  one  when  costs  and  the  gov- 
ernments take  all  if  you  win  and  you  stand 
the  whole  loss  if  you  miss?  That's  what 
Is  ailing  the  mining  'ndustry  today.  No  new 
mines  are  being  found,  and  even  the  old  and 
once-picspercus  companies  cannot  afford  to 
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do   the   exploratory   and   development   work 
necessary  to  keep  ore  reserves  up. 

Over  the  long  term,  all  sorts  of  means  must 
be  found  to  substitute  encouragement  for 
discouragement.  If  the  western  metal  mining 
industry  is  to  be  saved  and  rehabilitated. 
But.  In  the  Immediate  term,  three  things  are 
necessary  to  Its  succor  and  to  the  war  effort : 

1.  Higher  metal  prices. 

2.  A  solution  to  the  alarming  mine  labor 
shortage  problem, 

3.  Special  treatment  for  mines  in  the  new 
Federal  tax  bill. 

Metal  prices  today  are  fixed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  prices  only  slightly  higher  than 
they  were  when  Hitler  invaded  Poland.  But 
costs  have  about  doubled.  The  ratio  of  metal 
prices  to  taxes  also  is  getting  more  and  more 
adverse  to  the  mines.  For  Instance:  In  the 
last  war  the  copper  price  was  27  cents  a 
pound,  today  it  Is  12  cents.  In  1918  the 
normal  Federal  tax  was  12  percent  and  the 
excess-profit  tax  was  82 '^  percent.  The  pro- 
posed Federal  normal  and  surtax  Is  45  percent 
and  the  proposed  excess-profit  tax  Is  90  per- 
cent. To  preserve  mining  normal  profits  per 
ton  of  ore  mined  must  be  allowed  before  this 
excess-profit  tax  applies. 

Government-financed  war  plants  In  this 
region,  many  of  them  operating  on  a  cost- 
plus  basis  and  paying  up  to  1150  a  week  for 
semiskilled  workers,  are  siphoning  miners 
away  from  the  mines  at  a  terrific  rate.  All 
the  mines  are  short-handed  and  some  have 
lost  50  percent  of  their  skilled  men. 

Miners  should  realize  that  they  are  far  bet- 
ter off  In  a  steady  Job  making  less.  But  If 
they  don't  realize  this  fact,  some  drastic 
measures  mtist  be  taken  to  keep  the  mines 
manned.  And  in  view  of  the  general  short- 
age of  labor,  it  Is  highly  desirable.  If  not 
necessarj',  that  the  working  time  per  day  and 
per  week  be  extended  without  destroying  the 
mine  through  excessive  overtime  pay  at  time 
and  a  half  rates. 

Utah  State  law  limits  to  8  hours  the  time 
a  man  can  spend  underground  In  any  one 
day,  except  Is  case  of  emergency  where  life 
and  property  are  threatened.  Deducting  a 
30-mlnute  lunch  period  and  the  time  con- 
sumed by  going  in  and  coming  out,  the  aver- 
age Utah  underground  miner  is  doing  pro- 
ductive work  for  only  about  6  hours  a  day. 
The  Governor  should  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  suspending  the  8-hour  collar-to-collar 
law  for  the  duration,  so  that  another  30  or  40 
minutes  could  be  worked  underground  daily 
to  help  produce  the  metals  so  badly  needed. 
Since  more  productive  work  would  be  done, 
the  mines  could  afford  to  pay  for  this  extra 
time  and  thus  increase  the  men's  earnings. 

These  suggestions  may  seem  drastic,  but 
drastic  measiu-es  are  necessary  If  mining  Is  to 
continue  as  a  great  Industry  and  if  Its  hands 
are  to  be  untied  to  produce  enough  of  the 
metals  so  vital  to  victory. 


Mer;:er  of  American  Compan'es  Enc:age(l 
in  International  Commu'^icaticn.*. 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.-^IaKS 
or 

HON.  KARRY  S,  TRUMAN 

or  Missouu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TJ'.ursday,  August  13,  1942 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Washington,  D.  C,  Post,  of  August 
5, 1942,  dealing  with  the  merger  of  Amer- 
ican companies  engaged  In  international 
communications. 
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countries  Yet.  If  our  cominunicatlona  re- 
iraln  In  a  state  of  dlsunit3 .  «»•  shall  find 
ourselves  In  d;fBulty  In  maki  15  new  installa- 
tions and  generally  In  adjii^tin::  our  cora- 
n^unlcatlons  to  our  war  car>  -  M  recver.  all 
trafllc,  domestic  as  well  a^-  :v-:c.bn.  is  now 
overloaded   with    war   messa<  rs.   and   we   are 
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by   the    single,   strong  organizations   of   our 

foreign  competitors. 

An  example  of  what  this  fceans  was  given 
recently  by  David  Sarnuff.  president  of  the 
Radio  Corpcration  of  Amerli  a. 
O'le  American  radio  comrr.  inications  com- 
pany operated  a  service  to  Ja  pan  cu  the  basis 
of  equal  division  of  tolls  w  tii  the  Japanese 
monopoly.  In  1934  another  American  com- 
pany  established    a    duplica  e    service      Thl, 


company  offered  n 
tiie   Japanese   and    :  ■  <    .1 
Itself.     Obviously  the  first  co 
obtAln  any  business  from  V^e 
nopoiy   unless  It   met  the 
result  was  more  revenue  :   r 
leas  for  the  American.     II.. 


companies  concerned,  but,  nore  importantly. 
It  worked  against  the  pf^np^x!  American 
Interest. 

The  example  Is  merely  onti  uf  many  which 
ahow  the  handicaps  to  our    lational  interest 
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Itmma  The  long-term  perspective  Is  against 
ctoblefl  and  in  favor  of  radio  But  it  would 
be  folly  If  the  companies,  in  the  Interests  of 
better  communications,  allowed  the  cables  to 
fall  into  nenlect.  Cables  must  be  preserved 
m  any  rounded  system  of  communication. 
For  they  provide  additional  trafllc  capacity, 
and.  furthermore,  have  the  advantage  of  sta- 
bility, secrecy,  and  freedom  from  electrical 
Inirrference,  Only  a  unlfled  system— under, 
of  course,  some  form  of  Government  aegis — 
could  insjre  the  preservation  of  our  cable 
system. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  merger  of  the 
telegraph  services  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
is  now  awaiting  action  in  the  House  Tlie 
provision  for  a  merger  In  the  "International" 
field  slipped  out  of  the  Senate  measure.  It 
looks  as  If  the  reason  lay  in  the  unstudied 
opposition  of  the  Navy  Department.  Evi- 
dently the  Navy  Department,  thinking  that 
the  integration  of  our  scattered  system  might 
promote  Interim  inconvenience,  wants  to 
shelve  the  problem  for  the  duration.  But 
unification  in  communications  as  in  com- 
m.md  Is  a  vital  wartime  need.  and.  moreover, 
the  only  way  to  be  ready  for  the  post-war 
world  is  to  get  ready  now  That  is  the  only 
conclusion  possible  from  the  testimony  be- 
fore Congress.  It  should  persuade  the  House 
to  reinstate  the  deleted  provision  before  the 
bill  is  reported  out  by  the  Interstate  and 
foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  CROW  iHrR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1942 

M:  CP.CWTHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  present  an 
article  taken  from  a  publication  issued 
by  the  Port  Wayne  Gospel  Temple  of 
Port  Wayne.  Ind.  The  author  is  Dan 
Gilbert,  who  is  secretary  of  the  World's 
Christian  Fundamentals  Association  and 
at  one  time  was  head  of  the  Christian 
Press  Bareau  in  Washington.  D.  C.  Mr. 
Gilbert  has  given  us  a  historical  resume 
of  the  declarations  of  our  purpose  in  just 
keeping  out  of  the  war.  and  then  com- 
ments en  the  varied  opinions  9s  to  what 
we  are  now  fighting  for.  His  analysis  of 
the  problem  as  to  the  choice  between  the 
old  order  and  the  proposed  new  order 
is  sound  and  convincing.  His  reference 
to  the  fact  that  we  shall  have  to  solve 
serious  post--.v  ir  problems  of  our  ovvii,  is 
VTi''^'   *':'if'v 

T'--'  .u  ■  ■.  .-■   follows: 

i       Never  In  all  history  was  the  war  purpose  of 

a  nation  so   plain.     America  is  fighting   to 

I    preserve  her  liberty  and  Independence.     We 

are  fighting  to  preserve  the  American  constl- 

I    tutional  order  established  in   1776.     We  are 

I    fighting  to  maintain  th-  status  quo.  to  keep 

"^hat  we  have:  Our  churches,  our  homes,  our 

free  economic  system,  our  Christian  constl- 

,    tu".    :   •.:  heritage. 

I        !>--]•    this    self-evident    fact,    there    are 
I    active  m  our  midst  those  who  would  have 
I    us  believe  that  we  are  fighting  to  gam  some- 
thing new  for  ourselves  and  for  other  nations, 
lo  establish  some  sort  of  new  world  order. 
Sub-le  as  It  may  be.  this  propaganda  should 
deceive  no  one.    The  historical  record  is  In- 
j   ai-putable. 


When  the  war  broke  out.  we  h.*  1  our  op- 
portunity to  enter  it  for  the  p  irpose  of 
crusading  for  a  new  world  ordrr.  T'  ^  w  > 
steadfastly  refused  to  do.  Preside-.*.  H  e- 
velt  made  our  ptillcy  plain.  Ho  said  we  would 
not  send  our  soldiers  to  f\9h*  on  ether  c<;n- 
tlnents  unless  we  were  >■  .%  1  u.  .^  1 
that  we  would  not  eng.  i;  ^  -     .v    ::  a.y 

nation,  except  for  purp>  -  >  :  >«  1.:.  :.  e 
The  President  kept  that  promise  i  i.d  tr..i:!.- 
talned  that  policy.  He  and  his  Calilnrt  'vc  <> 
seeking  a  formula  fc":  ;'^m''  ■''■■'..  .i..p.:  tt 
the  very  time  we  were  lurt^iuM  u  .\  a-  a  .;.:!. 
Japan.  Germany,  and  Italy  decla  I  :  a.i.  u;  :\ 
us.  They  assumed  the  offensive  against  us. 
We  are  fighting  the  most  cleur-cut,  Incon- 
testably  defensive  war  In  the  lai-^t  rv  ot  -ho 
world. 

Our  ally.  Great  Britain,  too.  Is  f\:'  •:  .i-  a 
war  of  self-preservation.  She  had  ^.'  v  :  ri- 
tlon  to  "reform"  the  world  or  ir  :  ja  c 
democracy  abroad.  Great  Britain  vas  wiIUuk 
for  Germany  to  have  Hltlerism.  an  1  fcr  Italy 
to  have  fascism,  and  for  Russia  to  nave  com- 
munism, and  for  Japan  to  have  militarism. 
Hers,  as  ours,  was  a  hands-off  pel  cy  toward 
other  nations.  Only  when  her  own  life  and 
liberty  were  directly  and  unmistakably  men- 
aced by  the  Axis  Powers  did  Great  Britain 
strike  back  in  self-defense. 

When  he  first  assumed  leaderslilp  of  the 
British  Nation.  Winston  Churchill  was  asked. 
"What  are  the  war  alms  of  Englar  d  and  her 
allies?"  Mr  Churchill  replied,  """he  defeat 
of  Hitler."  At  that  time  he  refusec  to  specify 
any  further  goal.  Hltlerism.  fa.'^cism.  and 
Japanese  aggression  must  be  destroyed  in 
order  that  the  "old  order"  of  liberty  and 
decency  and  Christianity  may  be  maintained 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

Naturally,  right-minded  persons  hope  to 
see  a  better  world  emerge  when  the  war  Is 
over.  Mr.  Chiu-chill  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  have 
both  expressed  this  high  hope  an!  Idealism. 
Their  hopeful  sentiment  is  shared  by  all  who 
have  not  been  stifled  by  some  phlosophy  of 
pessimism.  But  the  question  naturally 
arises:  How  can  a  better  world  bf  achieved? 
Instead  of  seeking  after  the  phantom  of  an 
impractical  "united  states  of  tne  world," 
there  are  many  who  feel  that  th.s  goal  can 
best  be  pursued  by  a  return  to  tried-and- 
tested  methods  and  standards  cf  interna- 
tional relations. 

In  an  important  sense  we  are  fighting  to 
restore  the  old  order  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  to  retain  the  old  order 
within  our  own  country.  The  old  order 
has  Its  weaknesses  and  Imperfections,  but  It 
looks  very  inviting  to  us  in  the  light  of  our 
recent  experience  with  plans  anfl  programs 
for  a  new  order. 

The  old  order  among  nations  was  one  based 
upon  law  and  mutual  respect.  Nitions.  first 
of  all.  had  self-respect.  And.  because  they 
had  self-respect,  they  respected  the  rights  of 
other  nations.  Nations  had  Independence, 
but  they  recognized  the  responsibilities  which 
go  with  the  rights  of  free  nations.  Instead 
of  planning  to  merge  the  nations  of  the 
world  into  one  great  conglomeratic  in  It  might 
be  best  to  emphasize  their  separatuness.  The 
President  once  championed  thu  idea  of 
"quarantining"  the  aggressor  nat  ons.  This 
might  be  a  suitable  policy  to  carr/  out  after 
the  war.  Let  the  guilty  nations  )e  Isolated, 
shut  off  from  their  neighbors.  Aft  er  a  period 
of  punishment,  they  might  be  put  on  parole. 
And  after  they  had  demonstrated  that  they 
had  rehabilitated  themselves  ant;  relearned 
respect  for  the  rights  of  other  nations,  they 
might  be  restored  to  orderly  intercourse  and 
relations  with  their  neighbors. 

The  old  order  was  one  of  individualism  and 
competition  among  the  nations  ot  the  world. 
Unfair  practices  were  outlawed,  but  a  healthy 
spirit  of  free  competition  prevailec .  A  people 
got  what  they  earned.  If  they  wanted  a  high 
standard  of  hving,  they  were  obliged  to  work 
for  It.    Each  nation  had  to  depei^d  upon  it- 
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self.  It  could  not  sponge  off  of  Its  neighbors. 
It  had  to  loam  to  be  self-sufl5cient  and  self- 
rel.ant.  It  was  under  the  old  order  that 
America  and  England  rose  to  a  place  of  pre- 
eminence nmong  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  carried  Chilstlan  and  democratic  Ideals  to 
world  ascendancy  with  them. 

Instead  of  blindly  condemning  the  "old 
order"  nmong  nations,  there  are  many  ana- 
lysts who  will  maintain  that  our  present  dif- 
ficulty WHS  the  result  of  n  departure  from 
It.  Instead  of  advocating  more  "interna- 
tionalism." thoy  Will  adduce  evidence  to 
show  that  wc  have  suffered  too  much  from 
that  evil  "ism"  already.  So  far  as  America 
and  England  are  concerned,  the  end  of  the 
last  war  did  not  usher  In  an  "era  of  na- 
tionalism." 

Contrary  to  the  propagandists,  the  fact  is 
that  it  brought  upon  us  an  unprecedented 
plague  of  internationalism.  Even  thcugh 
we  did  not  join  the  League  of  Nations,  we 
abandoned  our  traditional  policy  of  national 
independence  in  order  to  enmesh  ourselves 
in  a  system, of  Interdependence  with  other 
nations  which  cramped  anc"  crippled  our 
freedom  of  action.  The  course  which  finally 
landed  us  at  Pearl  Harbor  began  when  we 
measured  our  national  defense  needs  in 
terms  of  other  nations  rather  than  our  own. 
We  had  built  up  naval  superiority  to  corre- 
spond with  our  productive  and  cultural 
superiority  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
To  conform  to  the  productive  capacity  and 
naval  statuie  01  Japan,  America— and  to  a 
lesser  degree,  England— entered  upon  a  ship- 
sinking  program  which  our  fathers  would 
have  thought  stultifying  to  national  dignity 
and   perilous   to   national   safety. 

We  were  so  thoroughly  cominitted  to  the 
policy  of  cutting  the  cloth  of  national  de- 
fense to  fit  the  pattern  of  international  in- 
trigue that  we  refrained  from  fortifying  Guam 
because  of  the  opinion  that  such  action  in 
our  own  defense  would  be  dlspleasinf;  to  the 
Japanese.  For  many  months  we  continued  to 
supply  Japan  with  scrap  iron  and  gasoline 
because  of  the  fear  of  hurting  Japanese  feel- 
ings and  Inciting  her  displeasure.  Our  whole 
national  policy  teemed  to  be  designed  to  keep 
Japan  and  other  nations  peace-minded. 

The  peace  and  prosperity  of  other  nations 
was  one  of  our  most  pressing  and  immediate 
concerns.  It  is  utterly  unfair  to  say  that 
America  followed  a  policy  of  selfish  isola- 
tionism after  the  clcs?  cf  the  first  World 
War  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the  second. 
The  fact  Is  that  wc  deliberately  played  Santa 
Claus  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  hope  of 
keeping  it  at  peace.  Our  food  kept  millions 
in  Europe  and  Asia  from  starving.  Our 
money  was  used  to  put  the  bankrupt  nations 
on  their  feet.  Loans  from  America,  which 
were  never  repaid,  helped  to  build  up  the 
standard  of  living  in  a  dozen  countries.  With 
th»  war-debt  moratorium,  which  cost  cur 
cv,n  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars,  Europe  was 
kept  from  financial  collapse  and  panic.  Later, 
with  our  silver-  and  gold-buying  programs. 
we  enriched  Russia,  Mexico,  and  a  score  of 
other  nations. 

America  played  Santa  Claus  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  tried  to  build  up  the  standard 
of  living  for  the  impoverished  Japanese,  but 
they  took  our  goods  and  built  a  war  machine 
with  them.  America  financed  a  prostrate 
Germany,  only  to  find  that  we  had  created  a 
Franken.=tein  m.cnEter.  We  fed  the  starving 
millions  in  Russia,  only  to  find  that  the 
Bolshevik  rulers  took  our  wheat  and  vised  it 
to  replenish  their  own  supplies,  which  they 
had  traded  off  for  munitioiis. 

In  view  of  our  past  experience,  there  are 
many  realists  and  idealists  who  will  prefer 
•»  that  "ne.xt  time"  we  shall  return  to  the  old 
order,  that  we  shall  not  seek  to  advance  the 
Interests  of  any  form  of  high-flown  Interna- 
tionalism. 


Howe\er,  there  are  tlicse  who  fly  directly 
In  the  face  of  past  experience  and  In  full 
view  of  the  fact  that  America  and  Britain 
are  clearly  fichtlng  for  the  preservation  of 
the  status  quo  ante— that  Is,  the  old  order 
which  formerly  prevailed,  before  the  rise  of 
modern  totalitarianism  and  before  our  de- 
pnrtuie  from  the  traditional  pollcv  of  George 
WHshlnglon  under  which  we  were  an  Inde- 
pendent, not  an  Interdependent,  Nation, 
These  "plotters  of  the  new  world  order"  hsv? 
come  forward  with  the  most  fantastic  and 
grandiose  schemes  whereby  Uncle  Sam  will 
devote  his  full  energies  and  resources  to  the 
task  of  extending  the  more  abundant  life  to 
all  peoples  of  the  earth. 

In  a  widely  quoted  article.  Vice  President 
Wai-lace  declares.  "If  we  can  efford  tremen- 
dous sums  of  money  to  win  the  war.  we  can 
afford  to  Invest  whatever  amount  it  takes 
to  win  the  peace."  Accordlm;  to  his  sug- 
gestion. America  is  to  undertril:e  to  rebuild 
and  refinance  the  whole  world.  Our  Nation 
has  always  fed  the  starving  and  clothed  the 
naked  wherever  they  might  be  found;  and 
after  the  war  is  over  we  still  wiU  do  this  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.  But  Mr.  Wallace's 
program  apparently  calls  for  lis  to  take  the 
lead  in  establishing  "world  living  standards" 
commensurate  with  our  own. 

In  his  much-discussed  article.  Mr.  Wallace 
says.  "Besides  food,  the  devastated  regioiis  (of 
the  rest  of  the  world),  will  have  urgent  need 
of  other  materials  and  equipment  to  assist 
in  their  reconstruction.  Homes,  factories, 
office  buMdings,  schools,  churches,  highways, 
railroads,  bridges,  have  b?en  destroyed  in 
large  numbers.  In  the  tremendous  job  of 
rebuilding  which  must  be  undertaken,  the 
United  States  and  the  other  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  can  play  a  vital  part." 

Mr.  Wallace  seems  to  forget  that  we  will 
have  a  job  of  rebuilding  in  our  own  counti^. 
We  will  have  our  hards  full  rebuilding  our 
own  standard  of  living— giving  back  to  our 
own  people  the  automobiles,  washing  ma- 
chines, vacuum  cleaners,  etc..  that  will  have 
become  obsolete  during  the  war.  We  will 
also  have  the  tidy  tasl:  of  paying  the  cost  of 
the  war.  In  any  event,  we  should  be  Jus- 
tifiably slow  in  providing  any  more  of  our 
steel,  gold,  machinerj-,  and  other  materials 
to  Europe  until  we  have  some  assurance  that 
they  will  not  be  used  to  start  the  creation  of 
new  war  machines.  We  should  not  be  too 
concerned  to  build  up  the  standard  of  living 
cf  other  peoples  until  we  have  some  guaran- 
ty that  they  will  not  again  give  up  butter  In 
order  that  they  may  have  guns. 

After  all,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  reform  a 
man  or  a  ration. 

Self-refcrm  is  the  only  kind  which  is  last- 
ing. We  can  put  the  aggressor  nations  in  a 
position  where  they  cannot  harm  us.  Just 
as  we  put  a  m.alefactor  in  jail.  But  reform 
must  come  from  within.  Like  individuals, 
nations  must  learn  that  crime  does  not  psy. 
That  was  the  principle  of  the  old  order.  Na- 
tions learned  to  behave  them.selvcs — or  th?y 
per.shed.  Instead  of  thinking  in  terms  of 
seme  kind  of  united  states  cf  the  world, 
under  which  America  would  be  responsible 
for  the  financing  and  the  reforming  of  tU 
other  nations,  it  might  be  preferable  to 
return  to  the  old  order  whereby  each  natlcn 
was  put  on  its  own  and  made  to  produce 
for  itself  and  behave  Itself. 

Many  of  the  schemes  for  a  united  states  of 
the  world  have  as  their  objective  the  commu- 
nistic goal  of  sharing  the  wealth,  applied 
anong  nations  as  well  as  within  nations. 
The  notorious  communistic  theorist,  Harold 
J.  Laski,  who  has  repeatedly  been  exposed  in 
the  National  Republic,  has  contended,  "The 
lend-lease  principle  is  not  less  applicable  in 
peace  than  In  war.  It  implies  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  richer  states  to  assist  the 
poorer  states  in  the  development  of  a  higher 
standard  of  living." 
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This,  of  course.  Is  Just  plain  communism  on 
the  international  plan.  It  would  provoke 
war,  rather  than  promote  peace.  Fcr,  it  would 
encourage  lawlessness  bv  gniiis:  whole  p«xif»leg 
the  idea  that  the  rest  of  the  world  owed  tliem 
a  living.  It  bleaks  down  the  character  of  the 
nation  as  well  as  the  individual  to  Fubsldlre 
ftny  people  in  sloth  and  unproductivlty.  Let 
the  nations  know  that  If  thev  want  n  high 
sumdard  of  living  for  their  people  they  wui 
have  to  earn  it. 

Before  he  can  get  along  with  other  children, 
every  child  must  learn  the  d;fference  between 
mine  and  thine.  He  must  learn  to  respect 
the  rights  and  property  of  others.  The  same 
principle  applies  among  nations.  Naticns 
must  learn  that  they  cnnnot  live  off  their 
neighbors.  We  should  not  let  other  nations 
plunder  us.  either  by  seizure  or  by  playuig 
upon  cur  sympathies. 

The  plain  situation  today  Is  that  half  the 
naticns  of  the  world  want  to  live  off  Uncle 
Sam.  By  military  attack,  they  are  endeav- 
oring  to  seize  our  wealth,  that  thslr  people 
may  live  in  comfort  off  of  the  fruits  of  what 
cur  people  have  created.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  for  us,  after  we  have  defeated 
their  assault,  to  turn  around  and  extend  to 
them  or  to  any  nation  the  privilege  of  enjoy- 
ing a  high  stand.ird  of  living  at  the  expense 
of  our  laborers,  busines-smen,  and  farmers. 
Mr  Wallace  talks  about  creating  a  minimum 
living  standard  for  the  whole  world.  He  for- 
gets that  It  would  be  maintained  by  the 
sweat  of  American  workers,  farmers,  and  en- 
terprisers. 

America  is  fighting  the  war  to  keep  other 
nations  rrom  enslaving  us.  Yet.  in  many  cf 
the  blueprints  for  the  post-war  world.  Amer- 
ica is  assigned  the  role  of  a  slave  natir  n  whose 
duty  Is  to  support  the  other  peoples  of  the 
earth  on  a  plane  equivalent  with  cur  own. 
America  did  not  enter  this  war  to  create 
any  new  wcrld  order.  We  entered  the  war 
to  stabilize  the  old  order  by  sracirhiiig  the 
totalitarian  designs  ui  supplant  it  with  a 
share-the-wealth  systVm  whereby  the  pro- 
ductive nations  are  to  lupport  the  parasitical 
nations.  We  entere>^he  war  to  bring  back 
the  old  order  In  which  nations  are  Independ- 
ent and  self-reliant,  in  which  peoples  know 
that  they  must  work  for  what  they  seek  to 
enjcy.  in  which  crime  and  pauperism  and 
panhandling  among  nations  are  outlawed. 
In  which  ho  nation  is  permitted  to  live  off  of 
her  neighlx)r. 

We  are  not  fighting  fcr  a  world  union  of 
nations.  We  are  fighting  for  our  own  Nation. 
We  are  not  fighting  to  make  America  a  part 
of  any  new  international  regime.  Wc  are 
fighting  to  keep  America  free— to  keep  Amer- 
ica what  our  fathers  made  her:  an  independ- 
ent and  separate  nation  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth. 

We  are  not  fighting  for  a  new  world  order. 
We  are  fighting  for  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  the  eld  order.  It  was  not 
perfect.  But  it  was  the  system  under  which 
civilization  made  progress.  The  nineteenth 
century  order  of  nationalism  proved  Itself  to 
be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury experimental  order  of  Inteinationalism, 
We  are  not  fighting  to  carry  Into  effect  the 
dreams  and  visions  of  the  drafters  and 
formulators  of  blue  prints  of  a  wcrld  Utopia. 
We  are  not  fighting  for  theories  and  dreams 
and  visions  and  fantasies.  We  are  fighting 
for  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  our  own  homes, 
cur  own  churches,  cur  own  heritage  cf  liberty 
and  Christianity. 

We  are  not  fighting  for  a  united  states  of 
the  world  to  be  established  when  the  war 
Is  over.  We  are  fighting  fjr  the  United 
States  of  America  that  cur  fathers  be- 
queathed to  us.  We  are  not  fighting  to  make 
America  over  according  to  some  .scheme  for 
world  revolution.  We  are  fighting  to  keep 
America  what  otir  fathers  made  :t  in  1778. 
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tion  of  their  regard  to  one  of  Colombia's 
sf rvanis.  I  accept  It  as  a  recognition  by  our 
Ir.tudi  of  the  faithfiilness  with  which  my 
country  has  conducted  her  foreign  relations, 
and  as  an  indication  of  their  appreciation  of 
the  efforts  to  coUalxjrate  in  International 
accords  that  may  best  serve  the  interests  of 
the  W(  stern  Hemisphere  which,  as  represent- 
ative ur  as  chief  ejcecutive  of  Colombia,  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  realize 

To  this  policy,  which  with  passing  diver- 
gencies Is  that  of  all  the  Latin-American 
countries,  the  United  States  has  responded  in 
recent  times  with  the  good-neighbor  policy, 
and  later,  with  that  of  continental  solidarity, 
thus  augmenting  the  prestige  and  influence 
which  It  has  enjoyed  In  the  Americas  ever 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  These 
new  ptiUcies  have  found  a  most  sincere  and 
Intelligent  acceptance  m  the  three  Americas. 
It  IS  uQt  too  much  to  say  that  without  their 
cohesive  effect,  the  New  World  might  have 
been  worked  upon,  with  relatively  successful 
results,  by  the  propaganda  which  still  at- 
tempts to  shatter  its  unity.  No  policy  tried 
by  the  United  States  before  1930  in  respect 
to  Lat.n  America — neither  that  of  the  "big 
stick"  nor  that  of  "dollar  diplomacy" — could 
have  spared  it  the  gravest  of  its  concerns  in 
time  of  war:  That  of  demonstrating  the 
efficacy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  not  only  to 
protect  the  sister  nations  against  European 
or  Asiatic  attack,  but  to  prevent  the  invasion 
of  her  own  territory  from  bases  established 
in  any  point  of  the   hemisphere. 

If  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  can  dedicate  today  all  their 
attention  and  energy  to  the  problems  with 
which  the  war  has  confronted  them  in  th« 
Far  Efist.  in  Africa,  in  Europe,  or  in  Russia 
without  embarrassment  from  the  continental 
situation,  it  is  due,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  good-neighbor 
policy,  which  has  already  enjoyed  a  decade 
cf  serious  and  honorable  practice  and  that 
of  American  solidarity — no  less  serious  and 
worthy  of  respect,  although  more  recent — • 
have  helped  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  active 
frieudjihlp,  and  an  interest  that  neither  tol- 
erates perturbation  nor  easily  admits  doubt 
as  to  its  desirability. 

We  understand  that  this  new  position  of 
tlie  United  States  is  not  an  opportunist  atti- 
tude, nor  a  contingent  circumstance,  nor  a 
temporary  measure,  nor  the  device  of  a  Gov- 
eriujient  faced  by  a  specific  situation.  We 
know  that  it  meets  now  with  the  approval  of 
the  Ccngress  of  the  United  States.  We  know 
equally  well  that  it  already  has  the  support 
of  public  opinion — that  it  is.  In  a  word,  a 
natloral  policy.  What  we  are  not  sure  of 
Is  whither  Us  advantages  are  appreciated 
and  its  reciprocal  benefits  weighed  with  the 
same  criteria  applied  by  t'le  other  congresses, 
goverrjnent.  and  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

The  forms  of  cooperation  between  a  country 
with  the  political,  military,  and  economic 
problems  of  a  prime  world  power  and  na- 
tions juch  as  ours  that,  very  weak  in  compari- 
son with  the  United  States,  are  still  in  the 
initial  stage  of  their  development,  are  not 
easy  to  understand.  The  North  Americans 
will  naturally  let  themselves  be  guided  by  the 
tendency  to  apply  their  own  terms  and  stand- 
ards m  evaluating  the  importance  of  our  in- 
ternational collaborauou.  This  is  to  aay  that 
they  will  underestimate  Ita  significance. 
I^-ir.  ArrFr.rar.s.  in  involuntary  reaction  to 
-1 --  a.t:  -.r...  dtiiude.  will  be  Inclined  to 
w  un  A  nether  the  Ixinds  established  be- 
Uff  n  su-h  unequal  powers  can  be  equitable 
1.  :  .V  nc  It  will  escape  both  of  them  that 
ci:.-...  v..e  c.x)peration  ha.":  :i  permanent  char- 
acter the  inequality  au.  b^  laodlfled  m  the 
course  of  the  years. 

A  :\iot  has  supervened  which  bids  fair  to 
-w-.e:  -ab-'=tntially  the  menul  and  sentimen- 
ta.  pidi.t^  uf  our  relations  Insofar  as  North 
.'V  n-^rican  opinion  succeeds  In  relating  It  to 
i-.i  policy  In  thU  hemisphere.  The  United 
State&  believed,  until  only  a  few  months  ago. 


that  Its  beat  foreign  policy  \v<  uld  bf  '.uit 
which  would  reduce  to  a  minim  am  is  com- 
mitments with  the  rest  of  the  wcrid  .^"ainst 
the  thesis,  accepted  iw.-i  pn-poi:  Kicci  bv  WP- 
sou  during  the  seci nc  tt.  ■  t  the  War  01 
1914,  against  the  atimoia'aci:,-  a.nd  ativKe  uf 
President  Roosevelt,  li.e  LP.ifty  P.Hies,  whose 
origin  was  concomitai.t  uitn  '  ne  desire  to 
break  with  the  restrlctiou.?  ol  'he  Old  World, 
believed  that  it  could  assure  =;  tety  for  the 
continuation  of  its  prosperous  development 
by  keeping  free  r^f  px'racontinental  political 
complications.  .Aid  Norrh  American  isola- 
tionism led  the  states  cl  Euro])e  to  believe 
that  political,  social,  and  economic  problems 
had  to  be  resoi-f-d  w.'t"-.-  la'.  ::.^'  into  ac- 
count the  formidaD.e  vPci.p;;;  u..rei.dy  power 
of  the  United  States. 

The  efforts  to  convince  the  Am?rican  people 
that  It  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  grave 
disorders  which  the  predominance  of  force 
was  bringing  about  in  international  rela- 
tions were  disregarded  by  public  (pinion  until 
events  proved  the  political  tht^ij  cf  President 
Roosevelt.  Tlie  presence  cf  Ai  i-^iiriin  war- 
ships, planes,  tanks,  and  troops  Apr:  v- :  the 
two  contradictory  concepts  of  laini.ir.  t  :<:5t- 
ence  are  joined  in  decisive  battle,  and  -he 
splendid  determination  to  makf  "^his  Nati.^i: 
the  arsenal  for  all  people  whc  v:-i.  <  r  who 
find  themselves  forced,  to  fight  the  Axis,  are 
In  themselves  a  dramatic  demon  stratton  that 
public  opinion  P.  i-  l5<  Mm-  r<  i,-:!,cfd  nf  the 
disconcerting  and  total  h.n\'.k-d-  An  rjf  i-T,ia- 
tlonism.  This  great  derrar:  ic;.  a-  enp  ;ov:i  l^ 
billions  of  dollars,  willingly  cont  ibuted  bv  p< 
taxpayers  to  carry  the  war  to  la  ids  in  v.  .;  p 
not  even  the  most  extravagant  political 
prophets  would  have  thought  the  vital  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  could  be  placed  In 
jeopardy  and  still  less,  could  ever  be  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  Its  heroes 

But  this  transformatici 
outlook  could  not  occur  v. 
Ing  consequences  south  a 
Such  cooperation  In  the  c 
given  without  n-^e  \:.*:  - 
linest.  without  u  iimii.aiun  aprrt  fr  m 
imposed  by  the  capacity  of  tMs  N 
help,  has  made  clearer,  more  ]ire<  : 
urgent,  the  basic  principles  of  1:  :• 
lean  cooperation,  which  not  seldom  P 
presented  as  Utopias  without  presci; 
ture  justification — as  exaggerited 
tions  of  the  good-neighbor  concept,  imposing 
unnecessary  burdens  on  the  taxpayers.  Now 
It  is  seen  that  this  cooperation  was  sought 
not  only  as  a  foundation  of  continental  se- 
curity against  a  foreseeable  war  situation 
such  as  that  which  we  are  living,  but  also 
as  the  natural  channel  of  Noith  American 
Interests  in  the  world  of  the  future,  what- 
ever the  final  decision  of  the  conflict  may 
be — and  with  all  tlie  more  v^'^-  ai  if  it  is, 
as  we  hope,  decisive  victory  f.  r  di  mocratlc 
arms. 

Any  American  citizen,  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  and  from  the  G.eat  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  understarxis  now  that 
the  security  of  the  continent  and  world-wide 
political  stability  will  def)end  in  great  part 
on  the  growing  development  and  might  of 
the  American  states  bound  together  by  a 
common  conception  of  human  dignity  and 
liberty  and  by  an  obstinate  rejection  of  all 
arbiUary   rule,   persecution,  or   despotism. 

No  contribution  to  the  organization  of  this 
future  power  In  world  politics  can  be  con- 
sidered wasted,  nor  be  judged,  whatever  its 
appearance,  as  unilateral  or  out  of  propor- 
tion In  respect  to  reciprocity.  It  Is.  really, 
a  problem  of  development  without  limit  In 
time  and  we  musr  -,  t  restrict  ourselves  to 
considering  cooperaa  :;  m  the  light  ol  pres- 
ent appearances.  w:n.Mr  at  the  same  time 
taking  account  nf  r.  pr.,jection  Into  the  fu- 
ture Thus,  ju  t  i.<  m  the  political  sphere 
it  has  been  sufficient  to  give  the  United 
States,  in  this  war  emergency,  the  certainty 
that  no  territory  in  the  Americas  can  be  used 
by  lu  enemies,  so  everything  seems  to  indi- 
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cate  that  th?  cooperation  which  the  Ibero- 
Amerlcan  countries  are  receiving  will  be  one 
of  the  most  ample  and  stable  foundations  of 
tha  economic  interests  of  the  United  States 
outside  its  territorial  limits.  We  all  know 
that  Inter-American  cooperation  cannot  and 
should  not  be  measured  at  present  with  our 
customary  yardsticlis.  A  single  fact,  negative 
but  essential,  proves  that  to  do  so  would  be 
an  error:  the  enemies  of  the  United  States 
have  been  unable,  thanks  to  the  good-neigh- 
bor policy,  to  deal  a  single  blow  Pgalnst  the 
security  of  the  continent.  Nor  will  they  ever 
do  so.  even  If  they  should  come  to  have  the 
material  means  for  it  at  any  later  time,  if 
cooperation  succeeds  in  consciidating  the  fel- 
lowship cf  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere, 
profiting  bv  the  exceptional  circumstance 
that  all  activities,  from  culture  to  the  fruits 
of  laboi,  are  complementary  between  the 
Americas. 

The  United  States  is  today  the  greatest 
power  on  earth  because,  in  the  memorable 
difcussicns  which  preceded  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  no  germ  of  injustice  or  ex- 
ploitation was  allowed  to  remain  to  threaten 
the  then  weaker  and  less  populous  States. 
In  the  same  way.  its  greatness  as  a  democracy 
and  the  vigor  of  its  economy  came  forth 
from  the  Civil  War  which  abolished  the 
slavery,  regarded  at  that  time  as  the  only 
means  of  meeting  European  competition. 
They  were  right,  those  who  thought  that 
from  the  apparently  arbitrary  juridical 
equality  of  the  old  colonies  would  emerge  a 
nation  stronger  and  greater  than  any  em- 
pire. They  were  right,  those  who  under- 
stood that  in  America  the  equality  of  all 
men,  al.so  considered  arbitrary,  would  be  nec- 
essary to  the  formation  of  that  unity  against 
which  these  who  created  their  own  by  op- 
pression and  violence  hammer  in  vain.  Today 
they  also  are  right.  In  a  very  different  sphere 
of  thought  and  action,  these  who  understand 
that  American  cooperation  cannot  be  a  strug- 
gle over  conditions,  for  petty  advantages,  nor 
a  daily  inventory  of  its  effects,  nor  be  subject 
to  a  periodic  verification  cf  accounts — but 
that  it  is  a  prospectus  for  future — perchance 
distant — absolute  reciprocity. 

Prophetic  voices  have  not  been  lacking  to 
point  out  that  beneath  the  political  disturb- 
ance made  manifest  by  the  war,  there  exists 
a  graver  problem:  the  faulty  balance,  the 
disproportion  between  the  prodigious  indus- 
trial machinery  set  up  by  modern  man  and 
the  economic  condition  of  great  masses  of 
human  beings.  It  is  possible,  not  to  say 
cervaln,  that  at  the  coming  of  peace  this  dis- 
proportion will  grew  more  acut.»  because, 
while  Invention  and  technical  resources  ad- 
vance, during  the  hostilities  naarly  all  peoples 
are  being  impoverished.  If  American  public 
opinion  examines  the  problem  of  economic 
cooperation  from  this  point  of  view,  it  will  not 
be  long  in  perceiving  that — In  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  continental  solidarity  has  per- 
mitted it  to  ignore  what  might  have  been 
Its  principal  political  problem  in  time  of 
war — economic  cooperation  represents  not  an 
additional  obligation,  mistaken  or  useless, 
but  a  more  or  less  long-term  investment  in 
correlation  to  the  continental  volume  of  the 
interests  in  play,  but  producing  sure  and  un- 
questionable returns. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  carry  out  at  once 
an  ambitlotis  and  effective  policy  of  the  re- 
quired scope,  while  the  prejudices  and  reser- 
vations of  the  old  standards,  whipped  by  the 
wind  of  this  universal  crisis,  are  still  alive; 
nor  while  old-style  political  action  persists 
with  Its  diplomatic  procedures  v>'hich  have 
been  employed  by  Europe  in  hiding  bad  faith 
behind  the  semblance  of  provisional  good 
will;  nor  while  the  tariff  restrictions  and  cus- 
tom.s  privileges  that  the  Imperialistic  pow- 
ers established  to  give  preferential  treatment 
to  the  trade  of  their  colonies,  or  those  which 
they  might  establish  In  the  future  In  order 
to  maintain  an  Inequality  prejudicial  to  the 
nations  of  America,  continue  to  exist.    Nor, 


still  less,  while  the  criterion  which  seeks  to 
convert  these  countries  into  a  kind  of  tropical 
granary  and  reserve  for  the  industrial  activ- 
ity of  foreign  capital  still  subsists,  all  o:  It 
under  the  tacit  prohibition  to  better  the 
standard  of  living  of  their  inhabitants,  to 
give  value  to  their  labor,  and  to  e.xp'oit  their 
formidable  natural  resources  to  their  own 
true  benefit. 

No.  It  Is  possible  that  there  may  yot  be 
people  here  who  consider  Investments  in 
Latin  America  as  poor  business,  just  as  to 
many  it  may  seem  bad  businej-s  to  contribute 
to  the  national  defense  of  such  of  our  coun- 
tries as  aie  not  yet  directly  threatened,  or  biid 
businers  to  develop  and  help  In  tho  exploita- 
tion of  our  resources  insofar  as  they  ere  not 
strictly  complementary  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican economy,  or  bad  business  to  plan  for 
coffee  quotas,  or  bad  business  to  alleviate  the 
overproduction  of  countries  to  the  stiuth  by 
purchases  that  accidentally  compete  v.ith 
American  products.  But  what  surely  as  not 
pocr  business  is  American  solidarity :  "the  de- 
termining Influence  exerted  by  the  policy  of 
good  neighborlincss  on  the  stability  und 
progress  of  these  republics.  Nor  is  it  today, 
nor  will  it  be  later  on,  poor  business  that  the 
world  be  forced  to  maintain  its  equilibrium 
through  the  action  of  a  hemisphere  identil^ed 
in  its  fundamental  principles  and  capable  of 
commending  respect  for  them. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  tremendous 
difficulties  with  which  our  race  has  contended 
in  the  southern  regions  will  be  surmounted 
by  that  inter-American  cooperation  which 
should  be  like  the  currency  of  International 
exchange  amjn;:;  the  three  Americas— not. 
however,  in  order  to  organize  an  economy 
subordinate  to  a  superior  one.  but  in  order 
to  form  states  so  vigorous  and  so  important 
that  their  Intervention  shall  be  decisive  for 
the  peace,  justice,  and  happiness  of  the  world, 
and  whose  security  and  stamina  cannot  be 
broken  by  any  of  the  imperialistic  methods 
which  have  consistently  met  with  failure 
throughout  history,  I  doubt,  with  good  rea- 
son, that  the  world  can  achieve  tranquillity, 
and  man  well  being,  so  long  as  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas  fail  to  realize  democracy  in 
their  relations  and  create  thereby  that  equi- 
librium which  the  great  western  powers  have 
been  unable  to  secure. 

I  referred  before  to  the  continuity  of 
thought  which  has  kept  Colombia  steadfast 
in  its  foreign  policy.  A  logical  consequence 
of  the  happy  foresight  of  Simon  Bclivar  was 
the  project  of  an  association  of  American  na- 
tions, which  would  give  to  this  new  coi-ti- 
nental  policy  its  Juridical  channels,  its  pre- 
cise limits,  its  adequate  foundations.  When 
in  Buenos  Aires,  Colombia  presented  this 
proposition  to  the  sister  republics,  the  desir- 
ability cf  its  principles  was  accepted,  but  the 
opportunity  to  put  them  Into  practice  was 
neglected.  Nevertheless,  events  since  1936, 
and  the  development  of  the  good-neighbor 
and  continental  solidarity  pclicies  have  in 
themselves  come  to  prove,  each  day  more 
eloquently,  that  Colombia  was  right.  The 
interests  of  a  continent  cannot.  In  fact,  be 
conducted  by  a  criterion  cf  improvisation  im- 
posed by  the  swift  march  of  events;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  induce  public  opinion  to  change 
its  Ideas  overnight,  even  though  events  de- 
mand the  change,  nor  can  It  humanly  be 
hoped  that  International  misgivings  will 
cease  so  long  as  the  peoples  do  not  know  that 
the  policies  of  their  governments  are  being 
adjusted  to  the  juridical  pattern  of  an  In- 
ternational Instrument  capable  of  reconcil- 
ing separate  Interests  and  of  bringing  to 
every  situation  the  true  spirit  of  solidarity 
and  inter-American  cooperation.  But  the 
meetings  of  delegates  held  at  Panama,  Ha- 
bana,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  furnish  unequivo- 
cal proof  of  the  necessity  to  provide  the  con- 
tinent with  an  organization  similar  to  that 
recommended  by  Colombia  at  Buenos  Aires, 

On  an  occasion  so  memorable  as  the  present 
ore  I  would  not  wish  to  conceal  the  hope 
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which  I  cherish— that  our  countries  should 
understand  now  that  the  Society  of  American 
Nations  is  the  indispensable  goal  of  a  policy 
which  h,'is  brought  so  many  and  such  great 
benefits  to  all  the  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

I  will  be  pardoned  if  my  faith  In  the  future 
of  America  and  my  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of 
those  who  emancipated  us  from  European 
bondage  have  constrained  me  to  dwell  at 
length  on  these  consideratlon.s  when  I  should 
have  limited  myself  to  thanking  you,  in  the 
name  of  my  wife  and  myself,  for  this  splendid 
tribute.  From  my  earliest  youth  I  have  bten 
a  fervent  admirer  of  the  United  Statss.  of  Us 
great  efforts  for  the  well-being  of  humanity, 
of  its  intrepid  fight  for  equality  and  the  lib- 
erty of  man.  But  perhaps  I  have  never  been 
able  to  appreciate  as  much  as  now  your  moral 
qualities,  your  capacity  for  work,  disinterest- 
edness, and  discipline.  Not  feeling  the  war  s 
wounds  in  its  own  flesh,  moved  by  a  senti- 
ment of  hun-.an  solidarity  and  deep  love  of 
the  mere  liberal  of  mans  conquests,  the 
United  Stat?s  has  not  hesitated  to  make  a 
dramatic  pause  In  its  maich  toward  pros- 
perity In  order  to  go  forth  and  battle  in  every 
corner  of  the  world  for  Ideals  which  the  Latin- 
American  countries  made  so  much  their  own 
that,  to  attain  ihcm,  they  sacrificed  long 
years  that  they  might  have  employed  in  a 
search  for  pov,er  and  riches.  In  this  hour  of 
trial  I  am  particularly  happy  to  render  a 
fresh  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  North 
Am.erican  democracy,  today  so  fraternally 
bound  to  our  own. 


Drmocrac'.'  at  Wn'-k 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CROWTHER 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1942 

Mr.  CROWTHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  pre- 
sent a  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents. 
It  is  rather  a  remarkable  letter,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  type  of  communication 
ordinarily  received  in  my  oflBcc.  Mr. 
Merrihue.  the  author,  describes  it  as 
"democracy  at  work."  The  manner  in 
which  he  presents  the  subject,  indicates 
that  the  folks  at  home  are  thinking 
clearly  and  have  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  that  are  facing  us  in 
this  national  emergency. 

Scotia.  N.  Y.,  J^ily  24.  1942. 
The    Honorable    F.   D.    Cbowtheh, 

The  Howe  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  De.\r  Mr  Crowther:  This  letter  Is  de- 
mocracy at  work.  This  letter  represents  what 
we  are  fighting  for.  This  letter  Is  the  first 
I  have  ever  written  to  you  or  to  any  Govern- 
ment official. 

For  years  I  have  sat  back  and  watched 
selfish  little  Individuals  and  pressure  groups 
WTite.  telegraph,  or  travel  to  Washington  to 
ask  for  favors. 

For  years  I  have  wanted  to  write  or  to  ask 
you  for  just  one  favor — good  honest  govern- 
ment for  me  and  for  all  the  people. 

But  I  wondered  what  my  one  lone  letter — 
just  like  my  one  lone  vote — could  do.  So  I 
didn't  write.    I  didn't  a£k. 

Now  at  long  last  I'm  so  stirred  up — the 
cause  Is  so  vital — that  I'm  writing  my  first 
letter — asking  my  first  favor.     It  is  this: 

You  don't  realize  how  much  more  willing 
I  am  to  make  sacrifices  to  win  this  war  »^' 
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you  think  I  am  and  th^A  ^  ■<,  for  millions 
cf  Americans  like  me  whc  have  yet  to  write 
their  first  letter     You  upderestlmaie  us. 

Sj  get   us  straight: 

Vote  that  $6 ,000, COO .000 
bles  my  ircume  tax 

Withhold    5    percent— 1|)    percent — of    my 
savir.es  next  year. 

Mnke     War     Savings     3r>nci» 
dm    already    Investing 
salary  ) 

Put  a  celling  on  wages  land  all  prices. 

Ration  my  gas — take  np-  spare  tire 
my  car  tt  you  need  it. 

Ration  my  food— my  clclhes — my  fuel.    My 
great-grandfather  cot  alor  ?  on  what  I  waste. 

He!p  Leon  Hender 
tiger  by  the  tail.  H 
ea:  us  all. 

For  once  In  your  life,  fo 
hom«.     Vote  a  clear,  firm 
the  war.    Let  that  be  your!  only  test. 

Do  this  and  you  won  t  hive  to  worry  about 
reelection  for  the  d 

This  letter  Is  de::. 
vate  citizen  with  no  ax  tu 
not  hew  to  vote  but  tcUm ;  you  how  he  feels 
so  that  you  may  know  be  tter  how  to  repre- 
sent him. 

This  letter  Is  from  a  plp.|n  citizen  with  two 
r  a  mother,  a  job. 

.ected  right  to  exjjress  the  way  he'd 
like  to  be  governed. 

There  are  10,000,000  like!  me  in  the  United 
States.  We  will  decide  lh<  election  this  fall. 
EK)n  t  underestimate  us.  You  vote  as  cou- 
rageously as  we  are  wllliiig  to  sacrifice  and 
nothing  in  this  world  can  stop  us. 
With  utter  sinccnt 

WILL;  RD    V     MERRIHUE. 
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I.  ELIMINATION  OP  NC   . 

1.  We    hereby   reciignii.e 
the  devotion.  pair;otii:m. 
Ice  cf  our  armed  forces, 
our  unlimited  support  to 

2.  We  hereby  pledge  our 
support    to    the    cc: 
Canada  and  of  the  U: 
inces  and  States,  and  of  o 
In   every    effort    Inc.dent 
pro««utlon  ol  the  war  to 
victory. 

3.  We  hereby  call  upon 
thorlties  in  every  br;. 
to  put  aside  all  per^    ..i. 
tlons  In  the  performance  ol 
and  to  place  the  common 
purpose  and  olTort  as  thsir 

4.  We  ;■       " 
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n.  tTNCONDmONAL  WAS  EFTORT 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  today  en- 
gaged in  a  lifc-and-dcath  struggle  with  the 
tctalitarlan  nations  of  the  world,  whose  aim 
Is  the  subjection  of  man  and  the  destruction 
of  liberty;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  certain  of  our  peo- 
ple place  personal  gain  above  the  Interest  of 
the  Nation  to  the  extent  that  war  effort  is 
hampered  and  retarded;  and 

Whereas  the  serious  business  of  war  has 
now  paf.sed  from  words  to  grim  reality;  and 

Whereas  we  express  our  accord  with  the 
general  principles  and  objectives  of  organized 
labor  but  disapprove  cf  racketeers  or  racket- 
eering in  labor  and  or  labor  unions,  such  as 
excessive  membership  fees  and  dues,  without 
proper  public  accountability;  the  closed  shop 
wh.ch  constitutes  a  definite  threat  to  the 
freedom  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  and 
the  liberty  for  which  we  are  fighting  today; 
and 

Whereas  a  small  minority  of  business  and 
management  has  not  voluntarily  limited  ex- 
ecutive salaries  and  eliminated  unworthy 
bu'^iness  practices:   Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Kiwanis  Clubs  of  the 
United  States  urge  cur  National,  State,  and 
local  governments  to  take  steps  immediately 
to  coordinate  the  activities  of  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  capital  into  a  patriotic  and  uncon- 
ditional war  effort;  to  adjust  Inequality  in 
wages  and  salaries  where  inequitable;  and  to 
take  the  final  steps  in  the  prevention  of  In- 
flation by  extending  the  pegging  of  all  prices 
that  enter  into  the  cost  of  living,  including 
wages  and  salaries. 

m  CREDrr  for  noninflationart  rxPENDirtniES 

We  believe  that  every  patriotic  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  to  the  utmost  to  he'.p  pay  for  the 
war  effort;  the  national  legislative  bodies  of 
our  two  nations  should  be  extremely  careful 
in  levying  .war  taxes  so  as  not  to  destroy  the 
basic  fabric  of  the  way  of  life  we  are  now 
fighting  to  protect.  ^Iany  millions  of  peo- 
ple will  be  called  upon  to  carry  increased 
costs  of  living  as  well  as  tremendously  In- 
creased tax  loads  out  of  Income  which  has 
not  been  increased  during  the  present  war 
boom.  The  new  tax  bill  should  give  some 
form  of  protection  to  this  great  group  which 
we  count  upon  to  set  adequate  standards 
of  home  and  family  life:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  suggest  our 
national  governments  include  In  proposed 
tax  bills  previsions  to  give  credit  to  taxpayers 
for  noninflaticnary  expenditures  to  meet  ob- 
ligations undertaken  in  good  faith  prior  to 
the  war.  These  would  cover  payments  on 
homes,  life-msurance  premiums,  and  s.mllar 
essential  items  which  maintain  American  and 
Canadian  standards  of  existence. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1942 

Mr.   PEPPER.    Mr.   President,  I  a?k 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 

Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts  from 

tuo  addresses  recently  delivered  by  me 

'  on  the  subject  of  a  second  front. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  RALLY  TO  SUPPORT  THE 
PRESIDENT  FOR  THE  OPENING  OF  A  SECOND 
FRONT  NOW,  MADISON  SQUARE  PARK,  NEW 
YORK,  JULY    22,    1942 

This  crucial  time  calls  for  action,  not  hesi- 
tation. Our  strategy,  our  tactics  must  as- 
sume risks — great  risks,  dangerous  risks.  But 
not  to  risk  is  more  dangerous  still  to  the 
cause  and  the  country  we  love. 

One  cf  the  chief  aspects  of  Hitler's  genius 
has  been  his  willingness  to  dare  dangerous 
risks.  It  has  been  his  cwn  peculiar  and  devil- 
ish power  to  make  the  Aimy,  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Force  forget  the  restrnints  of  discipline 
and  tradition  and  leap  dangerous  gaps  one 
after  another.  He  has  never  lost  his  mo- 
mentum, never  paused  to  prepare  for  defeat, 
but  driven  ahead  with  relentless  certainty 
and  sureness.  I  am  afraid  we  have  too  much 
emphasized  the  orthodox  way  of  fighting; 
that  we  have  not  enough  cut  ourselves  loose 
from  the  old  ways  of  doing  things;  that  we 
think  too  much  about  how  it  Is  to  be  done 
and  too  little  cf  our  determination  to  do  it 
at  all  costs. 

We  face  now  a  greater  danger  by  inaction 
than  by  any  action  we  can  take.  Today  the 
Russian  Army  and  the  Russian  morale,  those 
gallant  Russian  men.  women,  and  children 
are  literally  blocking  the  path  of  tyranny  and 
torture  across  the  earth.  They  stand  in 
front  of  every  free  home  and  institution. 
They  are  the  bulwark  again^-t  odious  tyranny 
and  barbaric  cruelty.  If  they  fall,  God  for- 
bid, the  avalanche  of  terror  which  is  dammed 
up  behind  them  will  inundate  the  Old 
World  and  desecrate  and  despoil  every  lair 
thing  to  be  found. 

If  they  fall,  this  country  and  this  con- 
tinent, the  people  of  Britain,  and  her  Do- 
minions will  be  bled  white  before  they  can 
ever  stop  the  terrible  Hitler  avalanche  and 
the  Japanese  scourge. 

Imagine  if  Hitler  by  gambling  his  all,  the 
destiny  of  Germany  and  his  name  in  history, 
could  immobil'ze  the  Russian  Army  and  Rus- 
sian effort  this  year,  what  would  stand  in  his 
way  anywhere  In  Europe.  Asia,  or  Africa?  If 
all  that  mighty  land  could  be  brought  with- 
in the  cruel  sway  of  him  or  his  satellites,  he 
would  dominate  seven-eighths  cf  the  world's 
people,  twice  as  much  land  area  as  In  the  re- 
maining land  portions  of  the  earth,  and  a 
quantity  of  raw  materials,  strategic  and 
critical,  the  like  cf  which  no  other  group  of 
nations  could  command.  He  wculd  possess 
a  power  not  only  to  wage  unceasing  war,  but 
to  prevent  any  other  nation  from  an  ade- 
quate preparation  for  war,  deny  to  them,  to 
us.  the  power  to  build  tjie  machines  of  war 
with  which  to  break  this  satanic  strength. 

This  year,  therefore,  holds  in  its  womb  the 
destiny  of  the  earth,  the  race  of  man.  the 
sacredness  and  security  of  every  good  thing 
and  thought. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  whatever  tbe  cost, 
postpone  the  day  cf  decision  to  give  effective 
support  to  these  hard-pressed  and  valiant 
friends.  Cur  wills  and  wishes  are  good,  but 
we  qttibble  too  much  about  how.  Instead  of 
being  agitated  about  how,  let  U5  put  our  em- 
pha-^is  upon  now.  and  God  will  smile  upon  us 
as  He  always  has  upon  every  noble  and  brave 
deed. 

ADD.^ESS  DELIYERED  OVER  RADIO  STATION  WTNX, 
W.\SHINCTCN.  D.  C,  AT  THE  WASHINCTON 
INDUSTRIAL  UNION  COUNCIL  RALLY  IN  STTP- 
PORT  OF  A   SECOND  FRONT,   AUC.UST   3,    194  2 

Tills  Is  a  people's  war  to  save  the  people's 
world.  The  people,  therefore,  have  net  only 
tlie  opportunity  but  the  duty  to  express 
themsr-ives  about  the  waging  and  the  win- 
ning oX  this  war. 
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I  often  prefer  to  trust  the  instincts  of 
the  people  rather  than  the  tradition-bound 
minds  of  discipline  nurtured  men.  The  in- 
stinct cf  America  today  senses  that  nothing 
we  can  do  is  so  dangerous  as  to  do  nothing. 
This  is  a  new  kind  of  war,  fought  in  new 
ways.  Never  was  the  offenses  at  such  a  pre- 
mium as  In  this  novel  war.  It  is  also  the 
war  of  Impossibles.  Everything  Hitler  has 
done,  even  Hitler  himself,  many  good,  hon- 
est, wise,  but  misguided  men  called  impos- 
sible. It  could  not  happen  anywhere,  they 
thought.  Now  we  know,  as  the  great  philoso- 
pher said,  that  the  difficult  is  only  that  which 
we  do  tomorrow,  the  impossible  that  which 
takes  a  little  longer. 

Evei;^  principle  of  warfare  has  been  vio- 
lated by  the  great  geniuses  of  war.  Those 
who  have  taken  the  greatest  risks  have  gained 
the  greatest  rewards. 

It  is  an  old  story  now  that  when  the  troops 
of  Hitler  marched  into  the  Rhineland  they 
had  orders  to  return  at  once  if  they  met  op- 
position. Tliey  dared  to  strike  although  it 
has  been  said  that  many  of  their  good  old 
disciplined  and  tradition-bound  generals  al- 
mo.st  had  apoplexy  until  they  saw  the  French 
would  not  fight.  When  Hitler  launched  the 
blitzkrieg  it  did  not  seem  possible.  When 
he  assaulted  Norway  it  seemed  impossible 
as  a  military  task.  When  he  moved  his 
army  through  the  Ardennes  Forest  he  only 
had  to  encounter  the  weakest  part  of  the 
French  Army  because  the  French  thought 
it  impossible  to  move  modern  equipment 
over  such  difficult  terrain.  When  Hitler 
hurled  his  spear  of  motorized  troops  straight 
across  France  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  a  spear 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  long  and  only 
four  or  five  miles  wide,  he  violated  every 
principle  of  war  and  again  achieved  the  im- 
possible. When  he  took  Crete  with  para- 
troops again  the  wreath  of  victory  was  the 
Impossible. 

His  whole  rise  to  power,  his  genius,  is  pred- 
icated upon  his  willingness  to  risk,  to  dare, 
and  especially  to  do  what  other  men  would 
not  attempt. 

Was  it  not  Hannibal  who  achieved  the  im- 
possible in  moving  his  elephants  over  the 
Alps?  Was  it  not  another  Napoleon  who 
achieved  the  impxDssible  by  scaling  those 
same  Inaccessible  Alps  with  an  army  and 
artillery? 

In  the  World  War  it  was  only  General 
Pershing  who  insisted  that  the  war  had  to 
become  a  war  of  movement.  He  made  It  a 
war  of  movement.  He  stopped  the  crucial 
attack  of  the  Germans  and  eventually  the 
impossible  was  the  crushing  of  the  mighty 
German  Army  and  the  unbreakable  Hindcn- 
burg  line. 

I  remember  words  attributed  to  President 
Wilson  In  1917  in  addressing  the  officers  of 
our  Atlantic  fleet  when  he  challenged  that 
fleet,  those  officers,  to  meet  this  new  attack 
of  the  submarines  with  a  new  kind  of  re- 
sistance. He  challenged  them  to  risk  the 
fleet,  if  necessary,  but  not  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  strangled  into  impotence  by 
attrition. 

The  genius  of  America  has  been  its  un- 
willingness to  admit  that  anything  was  im- 
possible. No  mountain  was  too  high  to  scale. 
No  vein  too  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
to  be  Inaccessible.  No  stream  too  wide  to 
span.  No  continent  too  difficult  to  cross. 
Americans  did  not  ask  whether  it  could  be 
done.    Th3y  did  it. 

When  will  America  shake  off  this  un-Amer- 
ican word  "can't"?  This  foreign  importa- 
tion "impossible"? 

Tlie  world  is  falling  around  our  heads. 
The  enem.y  is  eating  under  every  foundation 
of  our  world.  We  cannot  block  every  tunnel 
he  attempts.  We  cannot  obstruct  every  path 
he  pursues.  The  only  way  to  meet,  to  hurl 
back  this  assault  is  to  clutch  the  enemy's 
throat  and  choke  the  tyrant  into  impotency, 
sever  his  jugular,  crush  his  head.    That  will 


stop  those  steel  fingers  reaching  out  to  crush 
every  fine  and  fragile  thing  in  the  earth. 
That  will  stop  those  Iron-heeled  boots  break- 
ing every  edifice  and  every  heart.  That  wiU 
stop  his  marionettes  on  land  and  sea. 

Hit  Hitler  somehow,  somewhere;  but  heed 
not  that  man  who  counsels  caution  or  begs 
for  timidity. 

If  cut  of  the  aroused  heart  of  a  people 
which  sees  a  bloody  Damoclean  sword  hang- 
ing over  its  head  there  burst  the  irresistible 
demand  to  fight,  none  will  dare  to  deny  it. 

After  all,  whose  sons  are  to  fight  but  yours? 
Whose  firesides  will  bear  the  honored  crepe 
but  yours?  Across  whose  thresholds  will  the 
shadows  fall  but  yours?  Whose  eyes  shall 
drop  the  tears  but  yours?  And  whose  heart 
shall  be  v;rung  in  anguish  but  the  hearts  of 
the  simple  men  and  women  of  America? 
Who  think  not  of  quibbling  or  can't  but  of 
that  world  which  they  have  sworn  to  save, 
even  with  their  sons? 

You  the  people,  therefore,  have  the  right 
to  speak  and  to  speak  as  one  with  authority. 
You  have  the  right  to  demand  because  it  is 
you  who  give  the  only  hope  of  victory. 

Tell  your  America,  therefore,  to  find  it- 
self and  Its  soul;  to  heed  not  those  who  are 
not  typically  American  in  their  unconquer- 
able spirit;  in  their  unyielding  determina- 
tion; in  their  singleness  of  resolve  that  any- 
thing we  will  Is  possible.  Only  such  a  spirit 
is  worthy  of  America.  Only  such  a  will  can 
save  America. 


Father   Pder  B. 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    TOE,-: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1942 

Mr.    C  EI  I  ER.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  t-xit-nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution; 
The  American  Legion, 

Kings  County, 
Department  of  New  York, 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Whereas  Father  Peter  B,  Duffee,  Order  of 
Filars  Minor,  associated  with  the  Church  ol 
St.  Francis  Assisi,  New  York  City,  who,  dur- 
ing the  fire  of  the  steamship  Lafayette  (for- 
merly the  Normandie) .  performed  valiant  and 
heroic  services  to  the  enlisted  personnel  and 
the  employees  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment at  a  great  peril  to  himself;  and 

Whereas  in  the  performance  of  his  spiritual 
duties  he  suffered  considerable  injuries,  as  a 
result  of  which  he  was  hospitalized  and  prob- 
ably will  be  permanently  disabled:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  American  Legion  of  Kings 
County,  Department  of  New  York,  in  twenty- 
fourth  annual  convention  assembled,  this 
10th  day  of  July  1942,  That  suitable  recogni- 
tion of  the  valiant  services  rendered  by  Father 
Duffee  be  given  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Senators  Wagner  and  Mead  and 
all  the  Members  of  the  New  York  Delegation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  further  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Daniel  F.  Rogers, 

County  Commander, 
Attest: 

Thomas  F.  Kilcouhse, 

County  Adjutant. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  .MARTIN  F,  S.MITH 

or  WASHINGTO.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'E3 

Thursday.  August  13.  1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  me  it  is  highly  significant 
and  most  encouraging  to  note  that  our 
church  and  religious  leaders  are  begin- 
ning to  evaluate  the  economics  of  the 
Christian  Bible  and  to  advocate  the 
practical  application  of  Bible  truths  and 
Bible  principles  to  our  social,  economic, 
and  political  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  entirely 
too  little  religion  in  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment: indeed,  that  is  the  underlying 
cause  of  our  troubles  and  the  present 
world  upheaval.  We  have  been  disre- 
garding and  violating  the  basic  laws 
of  the  universe,  which  are  moral  and 
spiritual. 

Dr.  John  Scholte  Nollen.  president  of 
Grinnell  College,  head  of  the  Presby- 
terian Social  Union,  and  prominent  in 
church  councils,  in  a  timely  article  in 
the  Free  World  magazine  issue  for  April 
1942  indicates  that  the  Christian 
churches  are  finally  awakening  to  their 
great  responsibility  in  the  present  world 
crisis  and  will  prove  a  potent  factor  in 
forming  a  new  Christian  world  founded 
upon  equity  and  justice.  Dr.  Nollen's 
article  should  be  read  and  pondered  by 
everyone  who  cherishes  hopes  for  a 
better,  brighter,  and  happier  world  for 
all  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent granted  by  my  colleagues,  I  am 
reproducing  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  article  referred  to.  reading  as 
follows: 

the  church  looks  forward 
(By  John  Scholte  NoUen) 

Our  physical  adaptation  to  the  world  we 
live  in  is  well  advanced.  We  have  gained  the 
mastery  of  the  animal  kingdom;  of  earth, 
water,  and  air;  and  we  can  even  create  our 
own  climate  indoors.  We  have  available  an 
abundance  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and 
we  command  a  thousand  luxuries  that  were 
completely  unknown  to  our  fathers.  Not  so, 
however,  in  the  realm  of  the  mind.  In  spite 
of  marvelous  advances  in  the  many  fields  of 
science,  we  are  still  victims  of  cultural  lag. 
especially  in  the  domain  of  human  relations'. 
Here  we  are  still,  in  the  large,  slaves  of  old 
habits  and  superstitions.  This  is  the  greater 
evil  because  of  the  Immense  acceleration  in 
the  progress  of  civilization.  Old  habits  and 
customs  become  obsolete  almost  overnight, 
and  yet  we  are  too  sluggish  in  our  communal 
thinking  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments. 
The  results  have  been  terribly  serious.  Man- 
kind Is  suffering  just  now  from  a  virulent  at- 
tack of  international  appendicitis. 

Fascism,  nazi-ism,  whatever  be  the  name 
of  the  recrudescence  of  obsolete  irresponsible 
power.  Is  the  vermiform  appendix  of  the  pres- 
ent world.  War  is  the  wasting  disease  caused 
by  its  infection  and  inflammation.  The  only 
cure  is  the  excision  of  the  focus  of  infection, 
a  monstrously  expensive  cure,  but  quite  un- 
avoidable. If  the  infection  Is  allowed  to 
spread,  it  will  mean  the  destruction  cf  the 
civilized  communal  life  toward  which  all 
modern  history  has  been  tending.      We  la  tins 
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country  are  now  learning 
futility  of  our  vain  at: 
•elves    from    this    pestife 
should  have  known  that 
Isolation   Is  obsolete  or, 
thnt  we  are  "members  o 

Events  are  forcing  upcr 
P'-^.cn  an  education   wl 
I    >;>•  refused  to  absorb  b'. 
cda     In  cur  nation 
curity  we   have   b^l;.  . 
withm  cur  borders 
our  pcwer:  the  richest  i: 
most    Inventive    p.nd    p: 
highest  standard  of  Itvire 
to  leadership.    In  the  1 
bronios.TUrus  m:ght  have 
similar  boast,  yet  be  was 
inexorable   process   of 
lacked    the    essentia'    po 
adaptation.    His  ma!adj 

It  is  becoralnc  clear  b> 
living  in  the  m;d?t  cf  one 
of   huniaa   history   and 
Our  favorite  dogan,  •Bias. 
become  fatally  stupid 
already  objolete.     It  may 
billion   dollars,   or   more. 
less  cf  precious  lives    to 
bt:t  learn   it  we  must 
having   it   brought   home 
that  our  bumptious  ass-i 
ricrlty  had  no  basis  in 
r?ty.  coupled  with  the  mo 
al;  r.g  the  line,  will  serve 
a:  d  when,  by  the  exercis< 
we   have  gained   a   victor 
what  then?    One  thing  Is 
wayh  our  hands  of  the  \ 
we  did  after  the  First 
ture   we  now   know  to  h 
and  we  are  paying  for  it 
Into  a*troncmical  figures. 

Even    the    politicians, 
tradlticn-ridden     speci 
homo,  are  seeing  that  our 
to  smafh  and  thnt  a  new 
Britain  and  the  United  St 
through  their  leaders  that 
ate  m  this  tremendous  tasl 
vuicc  to  date  about  this 
from  the  politicians,  but 
Church— and  from  the 
Protestant   bodies,   the 
This  fact   is  new  and   mi 
Histcrically.    the    church 
Te  Deums  to  celebr 
of  its  local  potentate ^ 
War  the  church  stooped 
cf  a  recruiting  agency  for 
and  hence  it  was  impotei 
of  p<->lltlclans  who.  in  the 
duced  only  an  uneasy  a 
lisious  and  political 
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to  be  exploited  but  as  a  storehouse  of  divine 
bounty  on  which   we  utterly  depend 

3.  Christian  doctrine  must  irusist  that  pro- 
duction e.xists  for  consumption.  Treating 
human  work  and  human  satisfaction  as 
means  to  a  false  end — namely,  monetary 
gam — becomes  the  source  of  unemployment 
at  home  and  dangerous  competition  for  mark- 
ets abroad.  The  satisfaction  of  human  needs 
is  the  only  true  end  of  production.  ""The  in- 
dustrial world  as  we  know  it  offends  against 
these   principles." 

4.  The  rights  of  labor  recognized  in  prin- 
ciple as  equal  to  those  of  capital  in  the  con- 
trol of  industry. 

5  No  one  shcuki  b"  deprived  of  the  sup- 
port necessary  for  the  '"good  life'"  by  the  fact 
that  there  Is  at  some  time  no  demand  for 
his  labor. 

6.  Of  primary  Importance  is  the  securing 
to  all  children  and  adolescents  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  best  suited  to  develop 
their  faculties 

7  The  cLurch  has  the  duty  and  the  right 
to  speak  to  the  world  concerning  the  true 
principles  of  hum.an  life. 

)J  Christian  people  should  take  the  fullest 
paifible  share  in  public  life,  in  Parliament, 
in  municipal  councils,  in  trade  tinions.  and 
in  all  other  bodies  affecting  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

l'\)r  these  statements  there  was  unanimovis 
surport.  There  was  even  a  large  majority  lor 
au  amendment  proposed  by  Sir  Richard  Ac- 
lar.d.  M.  P  .  to  the  effect  that  the  time  had 
come  for  Christians  to  proclaim  the  need  of 
seeking  some  form  cf  society  in  which  the 
stumbling  block  of  ownership  by  private  in- 
dividuals of  the  great  resources  of  a  com- 
munity will  be  removed.  Sir  Richard  ar- 
raigned the  status  quo  In  viuiolic  terjos.  He 
said,  as  a  layman  to  the  clericals:  "For  over 
150  years  you  have  neglected  your  duty  be- 
cause of  sheer  funk.  The  whole  structure  of 
society  is,  from  the  Christian  point  of  view, 
rof.en  and  must  permanently  frustrate  your 
efforts  to  create  for  the  individual  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Christian  life.  In  order  to  save 
hamanity  from  the  horror  of  nazi-ism,  we 
must  find  a  way  of  living  superior,  not  merely 
to  nazt-ism,  but  to  that  which  we  ourselves 
knew  before.  You  must  be  prepared  to  offend 
pec  pie  who  are  determined  to  preserve  the 
exming  order.  I  beg  cf  you  now  to  proclaim 
th€  new  society  openly.  So  only  will  you  save 
yourselves  and  us" 

Christian  leadership  in  the  United  States 
ha*  spoken  out  in  similar  terms.  The  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  which  in  1917  hitched  Its 
chariot  to  the  war  Juggernaut,  now  has  a 
far  different  message,  beginning  with  humble 
confession:  "We  do  not  disclaim  our  share  In 
thj  events"  which  released  the  evil  forces 
of  today:  "conscious  of  our  participation  in 
the  world's  sin.  we  would  be  humble  and  peni- 
ten'.  before  God  •  •  •  and  become  His 
Instruments  for  fashioning  a  free.  Just,  and 
neighborly  world.  •  •  •  The  chixrch  must 
be  m  the  vanguard  of  the  preparation  for  a 
Jtist  and  durable  peace.  We  must  build  now 
the  spiritual  foundaMcns  for  a  better  order 
of  the  world.  This  task  is  immediate  and 
cannot  be  delayed." 

No  less  clear  in  its  recognition  of  the 
urgency  of  the  present  situation  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference, held  in  November  1941.  The  bishops, 
believing  that  "Christianity  faces  today  its 
mast  serious  crisis  since  the  church  came  out 
of  the  catacombs,  "  echo  the  prayer  of  Pope 
Plus  XII  "that  a  Just  peace  and  an  ordered 
prosperity  may  be  restored  to  a  distracted 
world.'  and  quote  a  papal  letter  urging  that 
"the  goods  which  were  created  by  God  for  all 
mea  should  flow  equitably  to  all  according  to 
the  principles  of  Justice  and  charity."  The 
sta:<ement.  while  recognizing  "the  inviola- 
bility of  private  property,"'  condemns  the  evils 


of  "unrestrained  capitalism"  and  insists  that 
"progress  and  peace  depend  on  securing  living 
space  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world,"  with 
special  emphasis  on  "vital  space  for  the  rural 
family"'  and  the  social  significance  of  wide- 
spread ownership  of  land  in  the  form  of  the 
family  homesteaid.  Catholic  Action  for  Jan- 
uary 1942  stresses  "the  rapid  grov.th  of  popu- 
lar Catholic  action  designed  to  promote  social 
Justice  by  such  means  as  minimum-wage 
legislation,  the  establishment  of  maximum 
working  hours,  elimination  of  child  labor, 
protection  of  women  in  industry,  development 
of  joint  control  of  industry  by  employers  and 
workers  through  their  respective  democratic 
organizations,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
state,  and  the  participation  of  workers  in  the 
management,  owneiihip,  and  profits  of  In- 
dustry and  commerce." 

The  forward-locking  attitude  of  Jewish 
thought  Is  well  expressed  in  an  elaborate 
Pronouncement  on  Social  Justice  by  the 
Rabbinical  Assembly  of  America  in  May.  1941. 
There  are  striking  similarities  here  with  the 
statements  of  the  Anglican  leaders.  It  is  es- 
sumed  as  axiomatic  that  men  must  live  for 
each  other,  that  mutual  aid  and  human  co- 
operation are  Indispensable  both  for  pence 
In  society  and  for  moral  excellence  In  the 
individual.  As  essential  in  order  to  change 
our  social  order  and  Inaugurate  a  new  era  of 
Justice  and  peace,  democracy  In  economic 
life  demands  that  private  property  be  sub- 
ordinated to  public  welfare,  that  government 
prevent  economic  exploitation  of  the  weak 
by  the  strong  In  a  cooperative  democratic 
economy. 

The  rabbis  favor  the  enlargement  of 
facilities  for  free  education  for  all.  the  crea- 
tion of  aJditional  means  of  making  available 
the  cultural  treasures  of  mar.kind  to  millions 
who  now  have  no  access  to  them.  They  in- 
sist that  the  wealth  of  the  world  should 
be  used  socially,  and  regard  all  private 
monopoly  of  natural  resources  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  large  scale  production  sis  Involving 
Injustice,  while  recognlzln-;  the  impracti- 
cability of  an  immediate  transfer  from  pri- 
vate to  public  ownership.  They  maintain 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  government, 
whenever  private  industry  la  unable  to  prc- 
vid'^  employment  for  all.  to  engage  in  such 
useful  public  works  as  shall  employ  these 
whose  services  cannot  be  utilized  by  produc- 
tive industry  •  •  •  to  give  full  and  ade- 
quate relief  to  all  who  cannot  find  employ- 
ment either  in  private  lndu:-try  or  in  publio 
service. 

"The  funds  for  this  purpo;;e  should  be  se- 
cured by  taxation,  the  incidence  of  which 
shall  fall  on  large  aggregations  of  wealth." 
Finally,  they  "lock  to  that  social  order  which 
shall  be  based  on  human  cooperation  rather 
than  on  competition  Inspired  by  greed,  and 
in  which  the  wealth  of  hunian  and  natural 
resources  shall  be  used  for  the  good  of  all  men 
and  to  make  possible  self -fulfillment  to  each 
human  being.' 

It  is  significant  that  the  clearest  progres- 
sive utterances  looking  toward  the  reorgani- 
zation of  our  war-torn  world  have  come  from 
religious  leaders,  on  both  sides  of  the  AUan- 
tic.  We  are  repeating  ancient  history:  Ti.e 
profoundest  Insight  of  Hebrew  prophecy  Is- 
sued from  the  most  tragic  experiences  of  a 
suffering  people.  "Blood  o.^  the  martyrs."- 
said  that  militant  churchman  Tertullian,  "la 
the  seed  of  the  church."  This  noble  army  is 
still  marching  as  of  old,  and  from  no  other 
quarter  has  there  come  mort  heroic  defiance 
of  the  cynical  paganism  and  ruthlessness  of 
the  Nazi  regime  in  Germany  than  from  per- 
secuted rehgious  leaders.  British  and  Amer- 
ican churchmen  too  are  n  discovering  the 
prophetic  mission  of  their  order  In  the  midst 
of  a  struggle  demanding  unexampled  sacri- 
fices.   The  church  looks  forward. 
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{:0N,  V^ILLIA".,  G.  STRATTGN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13, 1942 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  colored  people  of 
Alton,  III.,  at  the  Emancipation  Day  cele- 
bration on  August  10,  1942: 

Friends,  possibly  nowhere  else  In  the 
Nation  could  it  be  more  appropriate  to  meet 
and  rejoice  In  Emancipation  Day  ceremonies 
In  this  city  cf  Alton  one  of  the  great  evan- 
gelists of  freedom  hurled  his  challenge  to  tlie 
forces  of  greed  and  prejudice;  and  thoueh  tlie 
mob  took  Elijah  Lovejoys  life,  they  could  not 
destroy  the  eternal  truth  he  preached— the 
right  of  all  men  to  freedom  and  happiness. 
His  spirit  lived  on  until  there  sprung  from 
the  heart  of  the  people  in  lUlnois  the  immor- 
tal Abraham  Lincoln  to  shatter  forever  the 
curse  of  slavery  in  this  country.  Todav  -as 
the  powers  of  hate  and  bloodshed  surge  "over 
the  world,  we  realize  more  clearly  thpn  ever 
the  true  magnitude  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pators work.  Americans  of  everv  creed  and 
color  are  proving  again  that  Lincohi  and 
Lovejoy  and  the  great  ho.st  of  patriots  that 
have  gone  before  have  not  labored  in  vain. 
Important  though  political  freedom  was 
to  the  colored  people  of  America.  It  was  only 
the  beginning.  The  Proclamation  Itself 
could  not  create  an  Independent  people:  it 
Is  the  thrilling  progress  made  since  then  that 
Inspires  every  true  American.  A  progress 
unrivaled  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  in  all 
history.  And  this,  mind  you,  in  the  face 
of  heart-breaking  difficulties  and  conditions 
beyond  their  control.  You  have  achieved 
mightily  in  self-reliance,  education,  and  eco- 
nomic security,  until  tcday  you  are  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  American  life.  Tonight  I  would 
I'ke  to  talk  to  you  about  some  of  these  won- 
derful things  that  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  race  since  emancipation. 

In  population  alone  the  Negro  race  in 
Am.erlca  now  comprises  12.800.000  souls — 
almost  one-tenth  of  the  total  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  Larger  by  far  than  many  a 
country  of  Europe  or  the  New  World,  yet  liv- 
ing In  peace  and  cooperation  with  their 
neighbors.  Compare  this  figure  with  the 
4.442.000  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
you  can  see  how  large  a  part  of  America  you 
have  become  in  numbers  alone  in  the  seventy- 
some  years  of  freedom.  But  more  im^portant 
than  mere  numbers  is  what  this  great  body 
of  people  have  done  and  are  doing  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  themselves  and  the 
Nation. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  for  gaining  the 
full  benefits  from  freedom  was  education. 
Without  some  sort  of  schooling  or  training 
It  was  well-nigh  Impossible  to  gain  an  inde- 
pendent living  or  meet  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  intelligently.  This  was  real- 
ized at  once  by  thoughtful  leaders  of  both 
races,  and  steps  were  begun  Immediately  de- 
spite lark  of  funds  and  stubborn  prejv.dice  In 
some  quarters  to  open  up  educational  facili- 
ties. Wherever  this  was  done,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  It  was  painfully  slow  and  limited  at 
first,  young  and  old  alike  rushed  eagerly  to 
learn.  To  realize  how  Impor'ant  this  was 
we  can  remember  how  Book(  r  T,  Washington 
toiled  to  obtain  an  education,  and  the  Justi- 
fiable pride  with  which  he  taught  his  first 
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pupils.  The  Nation  and  the  Negro  race  owe 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  unselfish 
men  and  women  who  labored  under  terrible 
handicaps  to  spread  the  light  of  learning  and 
prepare  their  people  for  more  useful  and  hap- 
pier lives.  Too  few  statues  are  raised  to 
these  heroic  educators,  but  time  and  the 
Inherent  ability  of  the  people  they  served  so 
well  have  constructed  a  monument  of  accom- 
plishment for  the  whole  world  to  marvel  at. 
To  see  what  great  strides  have  been  made 
since  that  time,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment 
10  the  situation  today.  In  1942  more  than 
85  percent  of  colored  people  can  read  and 
WTite.  but  at  the  time  of  emancipation  only 
5  percent.  Nor  is  this  all;  there  are  now  100 
colleges  in  America  devoted  especially  to 
higher  education  of  the  race  In  addition  to 
the  facilities  offered  at  other  colleges  and 
graduate  schools. 

In  this  field,  too,  almost  unbelievable  prog- 
ress is  being  made.  Witness  the  20.0C0 
Negroes  graduated  from  colleges  in  the  past 
5  years — more  than  the  total  for  all  the  yea'-s 
previous  to  that  time.  These  facts  .'^peak 
eloquently  of  the  determination  and  ability 
of  the  Negro  race  to  advance  when  given  a 
decent  opi>ortunity. 

Now  as  we  turn  to  the  uses  to  which  this 
newly  won  learning  has  been  put  we  begin 
to  realize  mere  clearly  than  ever  the  gieat 
part  the  Negro  race  is  playing  in  American 
life  and  culture.  Negro  leaders  in  science, 
the  theater,  music,  business,  religion,  sports, 
education,  and  politics  have  become  hotise- 
hold  names  throtighout  America.  What 
American  has  not  been  inspired  by  the  life 
of  Dr.  Gecrge  Carver?  His  rise  from  slavery 
to  become  one  of  the  world's  foremost  scien- 
tists is  one  of  tlie  great  epics  cf  America.  Few 
men  of  any  race  or  time  have  combined 
genius  with  such  a  love  of  humanity.  God 
grant  that  we  might  have  more  Geoi^e  Car- 
vers in  this  world  and  fewer  despot'?  satisfying 
their  inflated  egos  in  the  blood  and  sorrow 
0"  their  fellow  men.  In  music  and  the  ai-ts. 
the  Negro  race  has  contributed  heavily  to 
American  culture  and  today  many  of  our 
leading  actors  and  musicians  are  colored — 
Paul  Robeson,  Canada  Lee.  Bill  Robinson, 
Marion  Anderson.  Duke  Ellington,  and  Cab 
Calloway,  to  name  only  a  few  of  a  distin- 
guished list.  The  gieat  State  of  Illinois  is 
Justly  proud  of  the  political  leadership  you 
have  given  the  Nation  in  Congressman  Oscar 
DePrlest.  Congressman  Arthur  Mitchell,  and 
Senator  William  E.  King.  You  have  produced 
some  fine  champions  In  the  sports  world 
culminating  in  that  unquestioned  leader  in 
the  field  of  boxing,  the  incomparable  Joe 
Lcuis.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned, 
there  are  numerous  other  Negro  leaders  In 
our  national  life  forming  an  Important  part 
of  the  whole  American  scene. 

And  above  all  are  the  great  multitude  of 
Negro  citizens  who  each  In  his  own  way 
contributes  to  the  greatness  of  our  beloved 
country.  Among  you.  you  own  750,000  homes 
and  attend  45.000  churches;  you  operate 
880,000  farms  and  conduct  70.000  businesses; 
over  1.000,000  work  In  factories  and  over 
100,000  are  in  the  professions.  When  we  see 
these  figures  we  begin  to  realize  how  Increas- 
ingly large  a  part  you  have  been  playing  since 
emancipation  In  the  welfare  and  development 
of  this  country. 

The  members  of  the  Negi-o  race  have  been 
Just  as  ardent  In  their  defense  of  America 
as  they  have  been  eager  to  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunities presented  by  emancipation.  You 
have  proved  not  once  but  many  times  that 
patriotism  is  mcastired  not  by  color  but  by 
willingness  to  serve  our  country.  Eighty 
thousand  Negroes  lost  their  lives  in  the 
Union  armies  during  the  Civil  War  and 
200.000  saw  ser\ice  overseas  In  the  last  war. 
In  this  greatest  struggle  of  them  all,  In 
which  we  are  now  engaged,  the  Negro  race  Is 


writing  anew  glorious  pagef  In  the  h.stury 
of  America.  Unfortunately  for  the  welfare 
of  our  country,  until  recently  many  oppor- 
tunities for  service  were  denied;  but  now.  aa 
the  full  Import  of  what  we  are  fighting  fcr 
dawns,  old  prejudices  have  been  beaten  down 
and  Americans  of  all  creeds  and  colors  fight 
shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the  forces  of 
barbarism  and  slavery.  Nor  should  we  forget 
those  working  long  hours  in  the  factorj-  and 
the  farm  that  the  men  at  tlie  front  may  have 
the  food  and  weapons  to  smash  once  and  for 
aU  this  latest  attack  on  cur  free  institu- 
tions. They,  too.  are  proud  to  serve  and 
deserve  cur  praise  and  respect. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  mutual  understand- 
ing and  respect  brought  about  through  many 
years  of  patient  toil  and  Inspiring  progress 
since  emancipation  combined  with  the  war- 
born  realization  of  our  dependence  on  each 
other  may  soon  do  away  with  the  unfair  dis- 
crimination and  lack  of  opportunity  so  long 
rampant  in  s  .me  parts  of  Uie  Nation.  In 
the  words  of  Dr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes:  "Our 
concern  for  democracy  in  Europe  or  elsewhere 
lacks  reality  and  sincerity  If  cur  plans  and 
policies  disregard  the  rights  of  minorities  in 
our  own  country.  This  Is  no  Ume  fcr  Amer- 
lea  to  compromise  with  race  prejudice  and 
Its  attendant  discriminations.  •  •  •  It 
is  destructive  of  those  basic  essentials  of  civ- 
ilization— political,  economic,  cultural,  edu- 
cational, religious — which  the  ages  have  built 
upon  the  concept  of  the  dignity  and  destiny 
of  the  human  person.  We  maintain,  there- 
fore, that  the  time  has  come  for  the  lasting 
repudiation  of  race  prejudice  in  determining 
the  pohcies  of  the  Nation.  The  brotherhood 
of  man.  based  on  the  fatherhood  of  God,  is  no 
mere  adornment  of  a  democratic  society.  It 
Is  accepted  by  religious  and  patriotic  groups 
as  fundamental.  It  should  Involve  an  im- 
partial and  Infiexible  Justice  practiced  and 
experienced  by  all." 
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HON.  HOMER  D.  ANvlELL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aumist  13,  1942 

Mr.  ANGFM  M  Speaker,  under 
leave  pa:,  d  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  REcor.ii.  I  include  the  following  res- 
olution adopted  unanimously  by  the  De- 
partment of  Oregon  A.:.  :  .  !  n. 
at  its  annual  conven:,.,;,  lu.a  iji  i\.iL- 
land,  Greg.,  July  24  and  25,  1942: 

Resolved.  Whereas  the  present  national 
crisis  is  straining  the  Nation's  capacity  for 
military  manpower  which  will  require  10,- 
000,000  men  in  the  armed  forces;  and 

Wheieas  the  Congress  has  declared  the  In- 
tent to  preserve  bona  fide  family  relation- 
ships until  the  reservoir  of  manpower  with- 
out bona  fide  marital  relationship  shall  have 
been  exhausted;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  such  an  untapped  reser- 
voir of  some  two  and  one-half  million  men 
of  top-grade  military  physical  ability  In  the 
American  youth  of  18  and  19  years  and  the 
present  crisis  urgently  demands  their  military 
service:  Now.  therefore.  It  Is 

Resolved  by  the  American  Legion,  Depart' 
ment  of  Oregon,  That  Congress  should  forth- 
with Include  the  a^e  classes  of  18  and  19 
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further 
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ANTl-SEMrriSM  pOOMEilANCS 

One  th  n^  the  Nazis 
the  rest  of  us:  That  w« 
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Netherlands  are  lllustrr 
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opposing  brutal  racial  ficticns.  as  in  Prance, 
where  gentile  youths  are  wearing  yellow 
handkerchiefs  to  match  the  yellow  Star  of 
Eavid  worn  by  Jews. 

All  these  people  would  probably  agree  that 
you  don't  know  how  little  you  dislike  your 
liberty-loving  neighbor,  or  how  much  you  like 
him  until  Nazis  move  Into  the  neighborhood. 
I:i  any  event,  the  Instinct  of  free  men  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  is  a  measure  of  their  strength 
to  win.  not  only  this  war,  but  a  better  world. 
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'.v,!LLIAMl.  rhr'FTLR 

.  .-     ;.^W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1942 


Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  exrend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune  of  August  7,  1942: 

PARITY    FOR    BARDERS 

Representative  William  T.  Pheiffer,  of  New 
York,  discussing  the  administrations  reluc- 
tance to  do  anything  In  its  program  to  curb 
Inflation  that  might  offend  the  farm  vote, 
discussed  the  principle  cf  parity  prices  the 
other  day.  "The  whole  history  of  American 
farming  was  scanned."'  he  said.  "From  the 
140  years  cf  that  history  there  was  selected  a 
period  in  which  the  prices  of  farm  crops  had 
J5een  most  remunerative.  That  period  was 
found  to  be  from  1909  to  1914. 

"This  golden  age  of  agriculture  was  then 
called  the  'base  period,'  and  it  was  ordained 
that  farmers  should  thenceforth  get  for  their 
products  the  same  prices,  in  terms  of  pur- 
chasing power,  as  they  received  in  1909-14. 
In  other  words,  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  other 
grain  must  In  the  future  always  buy  the 
same  quantity  cf  goods  as  It  bought  in  the 
f-a.«e  period.  If  in  19C9-14  the  price  of  wheat 
was  $1  a  bushel,  and  if  in  the  same  period 
the  price  of  a  hat  was  $1.  then  one  bushel  of 
wheat  would  buy  a  hat.  However,  if  later  on 
the  price  of  a  hat  went  up  to  $1  50,  then  the 
price  of  wheat  must  go  up  to  $1.50. 

"This  is  what  Is  known  as  parity  prices. 
The  same  formula  applies  to  household  goods, 
automobiles,  farm  implements,  and  every- 
thing else  a  farmer  buys" 

When  the  War  Labor  Board  grants  a  wage 
increase,  the  Increase  Is  likely  to  have  an 
efTect  on  the  cost  of  something  the  farmer 
might  buy.  That  will  have  a  tendency  to 
change  the  parity  price.  The  possibility,  how- 
ever, is  rather  limited,  because  most  goods 
are  being  sold  under  price  ceilings.  Their 
prices  are  stabilized,  and  the  manufacturer, 
retailer,  or  both.  mur,t  stand  any  hardship 
caused  by  the  squeeze  between  cost  price  and 
sale  price.  That  is  their  hard  luck,  the  way 
the  administration  sees  it.  It  is  no  hard  luck 
for  the  farmer  or  for  the  union  members, 
whose  pay  has  been  raised. 

The  administration,  it  will  be  seen.  Is  Just 
as  leery  of  doing  anything  to  alienate  the 
vote  of  organized  labor  as  It  Is  to  ask  the  farm 
vote  to  accept  a  rule  of  equality  with  every 
other  element  In  the  population  in  sharing 
the  hardships  of  the  war.  Thus  the  farm 
vote  and  organized  labor  are  recognized  by 
the  administration  as  having  special  exemp- 
tions and  privileges  under  a  program  that 
theoretically  is  supposed  to  keep  down  pros- 
pects of  Inflation. 

Well,  asks  Representative  Phetfter.  If  this 
Is  lair  for  the  farm  bloc  why  should  it  not  be 


fair  for  the  barbers'  bloc? 
the  special   protection   of 
why  does  not  the  other? 
out."   Mr.   PHEIFFER  Said,   ' 

case  of  the  farmers,  every 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


rTv  HOMER  V.  ANGELL 

OF    OR£CC  N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AuquH  13,  1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Columbia  River,  the  tecond  largest  in 
the  United  States,  is  now  harnessed, 
pulling  with  all  its  might  to  win  the  w-ar. 
For  millions  of  years  the  mighty  waters 
cf  ths  great  river  of  the  West  have  been 
flowing  unhampered  to  the  sea.  The 
genius  and  vision  of  man  has  now  put  the 
old  river  to  work.  It  is  w^orking  to  save 
civilization  and  American  liberty.  The 
great  turbines  of  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  are  providing  the  electric  power 
to  produce  the  aluminum  for  our  air 
fleets  and  to  build  the  surface  ships  for 
war  purposes.  Without  this  great  pool 
of  electric  energy  frcm  the  Columbia 
River  our  war  efforts  would  be  greatly 
curtailed.  We  marvel  at  these  great 
engineering  projects,  but  sometimes  fail 
to  give  due  credit  to  the  men  whose  engi- 
neering genius  made  them  possible. 
Grand  Coulee,  the  greatest  engineering 
project  ever  conceived  :ind  built  by  man, 
was  constructed  under  the  direction  of 
that  master  builder  and  engineer,  Frank 
Arthur  Banks,  It  is  fitting  that  this 
recognition  should  be  !?iven  to  him  and 
his  outstanding  accomplishment.  As  a 
part  of  these  remarks  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  paying  just  tribute  to 
Mr.  Banks,  by  Richarc  L.  Neuberger,  of 
Portland,  Oreg.: 

Man's  Greatest  Struc-thie — Water  Runs 
Over  the  Grand  Cou.ee  Spillway.  Its 
Builder.  Who  Worked  in  Silence.  Carries 
THE  Presidents  Citat:on:  ".A  Fine  Job 
Well  Done  ' 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 
Grand  Coulee,  Wash.— Everyone  In  Amer- 
ica has  heard  of  Grand  <:oulee.  This  is  the 
great  dam.  Just  complet«d  2  years  ahead  of 
schedule,  on  the  swift  retches  of  the  Colum- 
bia River.  As  high  as  a  skyscraper  and  nearly 
a  mile  long,  it  dwarfs  In  nassiveness  all  other 
structures  ever  erected  by  man.  Alone  It 
will  generate  more  hydrceleclriclty  than  the 
241  water-power  plants  in  the  States  of  New 
York.  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania.  Al- 
ready energy  from  its  immense  turbines  is 
making  possible  30  percent  of  the  aluminum 
production  for  our  armada  of  the  skies.    It  is 


the  supreme  construction  achievement  of  a 
land  of  builders. 

A  sturdy  man  with  horn-rimmed  glasses 
and  thick  white  hair  watched  silently  as  the 
final  block  of  concrete  was  swung  onto  Grand 
Coulees  crest.  550  feet  above  the  granite 
bedrock  of  the  surging  river,  in  his  pocket 
was  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  "A  fine  Job  well  done."  the  letter  said 
While  a  crew  with  trowels  leveled  off  the 
last  rough  spot  on  the  parapet,  the  man 
turned  and  walked  oack  toward  the  distant 
chlls.  Soon  he  was  only  a  speck  against  the 
masonry  of  the  mighty  edifice— an  edifice 
which  he  built  without  pomp,  fanfare  or  de- 
lay. 

This  man's  name  Is  Frank  Arthur  Bank* 
Because  he  has  "served  in  silence"  few  of  his 
countrymen  have  heard  of  him.  But  he  is 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  biggest  construction 
job  his  country  ever  ventured.  He  is  Uie 
builder  of  Grand  Coulee.  In  an  oM  touring 
car  he  Jolted  across  the  sagebrush  uplands 
when  the  only  sign  of  human  existence  wrs 
the  rickety  barge  on  which  sheep  were  ferried 
across  the  Columbia  to  the?r  mountain  pas- 
tures. Today  the  dam  that  he  constructed  Is 
the  nucleus  of  an  expanding  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  empire  in  the  Pacific 
Ncrthwest. 

Banks  is  now  58.  Hi.s  hair  was  not  so  wh-ce 
In  1933  when  he  trud!?ed  into  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  Building  In  Washington  and 
was  told  by  Harold  L.  Ickes:  'Mr.  Banks  the 
Government  Is  going  to  build  Grand  Coulee 
We  want  you  to  be  the  engineer.  We  are 
sure  you  can  do  the  lob.    Go^d  luck  " 

Grand  Coulee  f  This  was  the  undertaking 
that  men  and  women  west  of  the  Continental 
Divide  had  been  talking  about  for  a  genera- 
tion. On  it  Infinite  hopes  were  pinned  It 
would  irrignte  a  chunk  cf  land  as  large  as 
Delaware.  It  would  o-enerate  more  wa*er 
power  than  three  or  four  European  nations 
combined.  It  would  change  the  economy  of 
one  of  America's  principal  reclons.  And  It 
would  involve  new  and  unchallenged  eng'- 
neeriug  problems.  Maj.  Gen.  George  W 
Goethals.  who  built  the  Panama  Canal  had 
called  Grand  Coulee  an  even  greater  enter- 
prise. 

"Mr.   Secretary."  .said   Banks,   "I'll   do   mv 
best."  ' 

He  did.  Today  Grand  Coulee  stands  astride 
the  Columbia  like  a  vast  fortress.  Superla- 
tives describe  all  Its  features.  Behind  it 
stretches  the  longest  artificial  lake  In  the 
world,  extending  151  miles  to  the  Canadian 
border.  Wedged  into  Its  penstocks  Is  the 
biggest  electrical  machinery  ever  assembled 
Each  generator  produces  more  power  than  the 
21  hydroelectric  plants  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. Three  generators  are  In  operation 
now.  eventually  there  will  be  18.  Wh"n  the 
Russians  destroyed  the  stupencious  Dnleper- 
Btroy  Dam  to  keep  it  from  serving  the  Nazis 
liiey  put  out  of  production  746.000  horse- 
power. Grand  Coulee's  horsepower  wiu  be 
nearly  four  times  that— 2,645.000. 

A  famous  story  in  the  folklore  of  the  North- 
west concerns  the  afternoon  that  Mr  Banks 
got  out  of  his  dusty  car  and  first  looked  at 
the  site  of  Grand  Coulee.  Sam  Seton  the 
grizzled  operator  of  the  sheep  ferry,  came  up 
the  bank  and  stood  beside  him.  "Looking  at 
somethln'.  stranger?"  Sam  inquired. 

'Ever  hear  about  the  great  Pyramid  of 
Egypt?" 

Sam  nodded. 

"Well/'  said  the  engineer.  "Im  looking  at  a 
place  where  some  day  you'll  see  a  dam  as  b'g 
as  four  great  pyramids." 

Sam's  silence  was  eloquent.  Together  be 
and  Mr.  Banks  stood  looking  at  the  gaunt 
can^'on,  the  only  sound  being  the  dull  roar 
0.  the  mountain  river  as  it  broke  around  a 
towering  bluff. 

At  the  s^>.r'  the  supply  difficultly  w..  'i 
confronted  M: ,  B.^nks  matched  tiio;,  iiui;.^ 
ar.y  r.-.'l.  -ry  commander.     K.ghwajs  had  to 
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be  built  from  nearly  lOO  miles  away.  Rail- 
roads were  thrust  half  that  distance  up  dry 
gorges  TO  connect  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific.  Everjthing  was  hauled  in— 
food,  cement,  steel,  lumijer,  even  sod  for  the 
lawns  surrounding  the  Bureau  cf  Reclamation 
bungalows.  Men  trekked  towaid  Grand  Cou- 
lee from  all  over  the  West.  Thev  walked 
arove  old  Jalopies,  hitch-hiked,  knd  rode 
horsebacK.  a  barber  pii.shed  his  chnir  across 
the  mesas  in  a  wheelbarrow.  Socn  30  000 
people  were  living  where  only  Sam  Seton  had 
dwelt  before. 

All  this  occurred  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
Mr.  Banks  and  his  associates.  Then,  after  the 
frontier  had  been  shoved  back,  construction 
of  the  colossal  dam  commenced.  The  second 
argest  river  in  the  Nation,  a  river  so  swift  that 
it  locked  m  its  surges  41  percent  of  the  un- 
developed water  power  of  the  United  States. 
had  to  be  diverted  from  Its  course.  Many 
engineers  doubted  that  it  could  be  done 
General  Go=thals  predicted  this  would  be  the 
hardest  part  of  the  Job.  The  temporary  cof- 
ferdams for  the  feat  would  have  to  be  as  large 
as  the  entire  Muscle  Shoals  project  in 
Alabama. 

Cofferdams  that  large  were  built,  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Columbia,  and  pumpins 
began.  Finally  the  space  inside  the  cofferdain 
was  dry.  Thousands  of  men  started  pouring 
concrete  on  the  granite  bed  of  the  river 
This  concrete  was  the  bottom  layer  of  Grand 
Coulee^  The  top  of  the  great  dam  wou'd 
tower  50  stories  above  that  lower  layer  But 
that  seemed  far  in  the  future  as  construction 
got  under  way.  Strangely  enough,  Mr.  Banks- 
mam  test  came  not  from  the  chamoing  Co- 
lumbia but  from  a  thick  clay  fiow  which 
threatened  one  end  of  the  dam.  creeplne  In- 
exorably toward  it  like  a  stream  of  lava. 

Timber  cribs  and  hastilv  erected  barriers  of 
concrete  failed  to  stem  the  flow.  Gravely 
surveying  the  menace  one  morning  Mr 
Banks  exclaimed.  "We'll  freeze  'er!"'  Six 
miles  of  pipe  were  driven  into  the  clay 
fiow  in  a  huge  arc.  An  80-ton  Ice  plant 
chilled  the  pipes  and  froze  the  fiow.  For  a 
year  the  slide  was  frozen  fast,  then  the  dam 
rose  above  it  and  the  peril  was  over  At  a 
cost  of  $35,000  Mr,  Banks  had  saved  many 
times  that  sum.  Construction  engineers 
came  from  all  over  the  world  to  Inspect  this 
unique  Im.provlsation. 

Frank  Arthur  Banks,  the  builder  of  the 
mightiest  power  plant  in  the  world,  has  spent 
his  life  harnessing  the  wild  rivers  of  the  far 
West.  But  by  birih  he  Is  a  New  Englander 
He  was  born  In  the  Maine  town  of  Saco  m 
December  of  1883.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Maine  In  the  class  of  1&06  and 
recently  his  alma  mater  gave  him  an  honorary 
degree  for  being  the  superior  of  "the  largest 
engmeermg  and  construction  project  ever 
undertaken."  On  his  graduation  h;  went 
to  work  as  a  rodman  for  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  He  has  been  with 
the  Bureau  ever  since. 

He  surveyed  small  dams  in  the  YeUcwstcne 
River  region  and  helped  build  irrigation  proj- 
ects in  the  Jackson  Hole  countiy.  In  1911 
he  married  Theodora  Drummond  of  Boise. 
By  this  time  he  was  a  confirmed  weisterner* 
Daniel  Webster  once  said  he  wouldn't  put 
up  a  silver  dollar  for  the  vrhole  far  Wc«t,  and 
u  IS  the  Job  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
bring  water  to  Uie  sagebru.ih  wastes  which  in- 
spired this  remark.  Tills  has  been  Mr 
Banks'  career.  He  built  the  Minidoka  and 
American  Falls  Dams  on  the  Snake  River  in 
Idaho  and  the  Owyhee  Dam  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name  in  Oregon. 

These  projects  were  small  replicas  of  Grand 
Coulee.  They  impounded  water  for  stora^^e 
and  irrigation;  they  generated  electricity  and 
they  were  constructed  on  e  wlft  upland  nvcrs. 
Banks  had  built  them  with  speed  and  effi- 
ciency. Perhaps  he  could  do  ths  same  with 
the  biggest  project  the  Government  had 
ever  attempted.    These  f;icts  impeUed  Sec- 


retary Ickes  to  assign  him  to  the  Grand  Cou- 
lee post.  "Ill  never  make  a  better  selection 
than  that."  the  Secretary  says.  "Mr.  Banks' 
performance  haa  been  a  credit  to  him- 
self, to  his  country,  and  to  his  profession." 

There  is  something  essentially  American 
about  the  story  of  UUs  mild-mannerod  en- 
gineer who  has  constructed  the  most  mR«- 
sive  edifice  of  all  time.  He  has  appeared  In 
no  headlines:  he  has  sought  no  attention. 
When  he  was  appointed  acting  administra- 
tor of  all  Federal  dams  on  the  Columbia 
River  he  could  hardly  wait  to  get  buck  to 
his  less  conspicuous  Job  as  chief  engineer 
at  Grand  Coulee,  although  the  temporary 
post  paid  a  higher  salary.  To  date  Grand 
Coulee  has  cost  approximately  $183000,000. 
Its  final  cost  wUl  be  $404,000,000.  The  pay 
of  Its  builder  is  $7,500  a  year. 

The  names  of  Senators,  Governors.  Cabi- 
net officials,  and  private  contractors  have 
been  associated  with  Grand  Coulee,  yet 
comparatively  few  people  know  about  tha 
man  who  has  supervised  its  construction. 
Mr.  Banks  has  been  the  chief  engineer  ever 
since  the  first  granite  core  was  drilled,  but 
he  shies  away  from  the  ceremonies  which 
commemorate  various  stages  in  the  project  s 
development.  His  main  moments  in  the 
spotlight  have  been  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  ap- 
p?ars  on  the  scene.  The  President,  seeking 
the  fountainhead  of  Grand  CovUee  knowl- 
edge,  always  wants  Mr.  Banks  to  show  him 
what  has  been  going  on. 

After  the  dam  was  begun  the  white-haired 
engineer  became  convinced  this  was  the  great 
work  of  his  life.  He  decided  to  stay  at  Grand 
Coulee  untU  the  entire  project  was  com- 
pleted. 

Most  Americans  faU  to  realize  how  concen- 
trated is  the  country's  wealth  in  hydroelectric 
power.  Nearly  half  the  latent  water  power 
energy  of  the  United  Spates  is  In  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin,  where  heavy  rains  and  high 
mountains  send  chutes  of  water  hurtilng  to- 
ward the  Pacific.  The  American  plant  at 
Niagara  Falls  generates  452.000  kilowatt*  of 
energy.  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  610.000  kilowatt* 
all  the  hydroelectric  plants  In  the  State  of 
New  York  1.162,990  kilowatt*.  Contrast  these 
figures  with  Grand  Coulee's  1.974,000  kilo- 
watts when  capacity  is  reached. 

Grand  Coulees  builder  has  little  time  for 
frivolity  these  days  of  crisis  when  new  equip- 
ment IB  being  rushed  Into  the  powerhouse 
as  fast  as  limited  freights  can  bring  It  from 
the  East.  But  Mr.  Banks  has  one  real  amuse- 
ment and  that  is  motorboatlng.  it  all 
began  when  he  saw  a  huge  lake  begin  1  i. ,  k 
up  behind  his  handiwork.  Soon  the  la.  <x- 
tended  all  the  way  to  Canada  and  wai*  one 
of  the  great  fresh-water  lakes  of  the  world. 
It  even  started  to  cool  the  hot  summers  of 
the  Inland  Empire.  So  he  got  a  motorboat. 
When  the  lake  Is  full  the  water  will  pour 
over  the  spillway  of  the  dam  in  a  cataract 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  Niagara  and 
carrying  a  greater  volume  of  water.  "Every- 
thing here  hits  the  statistical  Jackpot,"  com- 
ments Prank  Banks  with  one  of  his  rare  grins. 
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which  Is  valuable  to  our  pec 
cially  needed  in  th  s  crisis  in 
history.    In  normal  times  th 
true,  for  influence  In  Congi 
upon  If  rjpih  of  service  on  com 
Is  doubly  true  new.    At  no 
hi5iory  has  it  been  more  es 
capable,  clear-thinking,  and 
men  be  on  duty  to  outlme 
Our  actions  in  the  cominp  fe\ 
determine  our  very  existenci 
Nation  and  our  future  natio 
The    chosen    Representati 
people  are  always  importan 
so  today  than  ever.    We  m 
cient.  capable,  and  experien<Ie 
Concre^s.    There  is  no  lime  u 
Members  in   this  grave   cmc 
large  group  of  new  and  in^x 
men  in  the  next  Congress 
our   downfall,   regardless   of 
they  tried  to  understand  anc 
act  for  our  best  interests 
time  and  training  to  develop 
Congressmen.      They    must 
hard    way.    by    actual    expej-i 
training.    There  is  no  know 
for  experience  and  training. 
Speaker  Champ  Clark  said 
ago: 
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A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a 
Ju.«t  as  he  must  learn  to  be  a 
carpenter,  a  farmer,  an  engine-  r 
or  a  doctor. 
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ISSrUVTCE     TO 
or    AMERI- 


IMPROrtS     STATEMtJrrS     RENDFR 

THK    COVri'.NMENT    AND    THE    CAltjE 
CAN  ARMS 

Mr.  Sj>eaker.  I  noticed  a  ? 
the  public  press.  Monroe,  Laj. 
1942.  to  the  effect: 

Thousands  on  thousands  of  jour  precious 
boys  are  In  the  Array  with  not  ilng  to  Sght 
with. 
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Of  all  adverse  statements 
war  effort,  I  know  of  no  sta 
is  as  misleading  and  untrut 
one.    Why.  a  statement  of 
interferes   with   the  pro.secu 
war.  and  tho.se  who  make 
ment  are  rendering  a  d 
Government  and  the  cause 
arms. 

Having  been  given  the 
sent  a  noble  people — the  F  : 
sional  District  of  Louisiana- 
nizing  thousands  of  my  fell 
men  are  in  the  armed  forcef 
me  in  requesting  the  W.-^r 
and  the  chairman  of  th    A: 
Conimittce,    Congress    oi 
States,  to  give  an  opinion  as 
rectness  of  this  statement 
part   of  these   remarks    a 
dressed  to  the  War  Depart 
letters   which   show   this   s 
misleading: 

CoNCRCss  or  THE  Unit»d 

Horsi  or   Represen" 
Waihington.  D.  C.  A-g 
Col   Edw.vju)  \V.  Smith. 

OJice  of  thr  Chief  of  Staf 
War  Department.  Vash 
Dka«  CoLONri.  Smith  :  I  no^eti 
preaa.  Friday.  August  7,  1942 
fctatement  which  r«ad 
•ands   of   cur    boys    are    In    t. 
acthing  to  ftghi  with  " 

*"rom  my  informal. on.  I   k 
ttatjon  to  be  untrue;  how.    r: 
request  that  you  make  an  mv 


States 
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advise  me  at  once  of  the  correctness  of  the 
facts  with  reference  to  this  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Newt  V.  Mills. 
Mernber  of  Congress. 
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War  Dep.abtment. 
OrncE  OF  THE  Chief  of  Staff. 

Wcshington.  August  12,  1042. 
Hon.  Nev.t  V.  Mills. 

Houic  of  Representative!, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DEfR  Mr.  Mills:  This  is  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  the  12th  in  which  you 
seek  information  of  the  facts  with  reference 
to  the  charge  appearing  in  the  public  press 
that  thousands  en  thousands  of  our  precious 
boys  are  in  the  Army  with  nothing  to  fight 
with. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  why  such 
a  statement  should  be  made  in  the  public 
press  or  elsewhere.  There  is  no  American 
boy  who  is  sent  into  a  theater  of  operations 
as  a  part  of  a  task  force  who  isn't  fu'.ly 
equipp>ed  with  all  necessary  arms  with  which 
to  carry  out  the  mi.ssions  assigned  him. 

In  the  Interest  of  conserving  standard  com- 
bat materiel,  a  minimum  is  furnished  troops 
during  tne  early  stages  of  their  training  and 
organiza:ion.  When,  however,  these  units 
are  organized  for  combat  lervice  you  may  rest 
assured  that  full  and  adequate  equipment  is 
m;  de  available  to  them,  both  for  training 
purposes  and  for  use  in  the  zone  of  operation. 
I  trust  this  is  the  information  you  desire 
and  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  it  in  any  manner 
you  see  fit. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Edward  W.  Smith 

Colonel,  G.  S   C. 


Committee  on  .Appropriations, 
concf-ess  of  the  united  states, 

House  of  Represijttatives. 
Waskington,  D.  C,  August  12.  19i2. 
Hon.  NiwT  V.  Mills. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mv  Eear  Colleaclt:  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  piissed  appropriations  and 
contract  authority  for  the  flscal  years  1941, 
1942.  and  1943  for  the  military  expansion  of 
our  war  effort  in  the  amoimt  of  $205,514,- 
657286 

This  amount  covers  every  dollar  and  more 
requested  by  the  President,  Army,  and  Navy 
for  our  military  expansion. 

Nowhere  in  all  our  far-flung  battle  lines 
can  an  American  service  man  be  found  today 
who  is  not  adequately  armed  and  munitioned, 
appropriately  housed,  well  fed.  and  provided 
with  e\ery  available  hospital  facility. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Clarence  Cannon.  Chairman. 

military  e.\pansion  and  fortifying  strategic 

ISLANDS 

I  would  not  burden  the  record  with 
these  facts,  but  I  feel  the  Nation  at  large 
should  know  Congress  has  appropriated 
every  dollar  and  more  requested  by  the 
President.  Army,  and  Navy  for  our  riili- 
tary  expansion,  and  I  am  recorded  dur- 
ing the  Seventy-fifth.  Seventy-sixth,  and 
Seventy-seventh  Congresses,  or  since  I 
becjime  a  Member  of  Congress,  as  having 
supported  the  President  in  appropria- 
tions requested  for  our  military  expan- 
sion, which  includes  the  fortifying  of  the 
strategic  islands  of  the  Pacific,  as  shown 
by  the  below  letters: 

OmcE  or  THE  Clerk. 
Hotrss  or  REPREsiNTArrvrs. 
Washv.-         r    r     Aigvst  12.  1942. 

The  Honorab.     :  .- a      ,     m    •<? 

.1  r  •   rsentatives. 

Mv  D;  ».•<  ^  N^.P!---vi\\  .M  ; .  -  In  respons* 
to  Tour  inquiry,  I  beg  to  iulorm  you  that  a 


careful  examination  of  your  oflttt  lal  voting 
record  compiled  by  this  office  revea'.s  that  you 
have  voted  for  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions fortifvlng  the  Philippine  Islands.  Pearl 
Harbor,  Wake  Island,  Midway  Island.  Palmyra 
Island,  Sitka  and  Kcdiak.  Alaska,  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  many  other  military  and  naval  es- 
tablishments, bases,  and  stations  through- 
out the  continental  United  States  and  out- 
lying possessions  which  are  too  numerous  to 
liot. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Sotmi  Truible. 
Clerk  0/  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Office  of  the  Clerk 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D    C  .  August  12.  1942. 
The  Honorable  Newt  V.  Mills, 

Ho^ise  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  Congressman  Mills:  In  response 
to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  a 
careful  examination  of  your  ofiEcial  voting 
record,  which  is  compiled  by  this  office,  re- 
veals that  you  have  voted  for  legislation  re- 
quested by  the  President  expanding  and 
equipping  the  Army  and  the  Navy  as  well  as 
other  legislation  advancing  the  rational  de- 
fense program. 

Very  tiuly  yours. 

South  Trimble. 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Reprei^entatives. 

In  view  of  certain  statements.  I  wish  to 
quote  my  remarks  in  the  Congression.^l 
Record,  under  date  of  Augu.st  14,  1940. 
demanding  the  Negro  be  diafted  into 
military  service.  This  statement  was 
made  1^2  years  before  we  acti\ely  became 
involved  in  this  war: 

We  have  In  this  country  approximately 
15.000,000  colored  people  and  I  understand 
certain  colored  boys  down  home  have  been 
undertaking  to  Join  the  Army.  Do  you  know 
what  they  have  been  telling  tnose  colored 
toys?  "We  do  not  have  any  cjmps."  So  I 
say  to  the  House.  I  believe  it  :s  unfair  for 
the  Army  to  enlist  the  white  boys,  the  best 
blood  of  America,  and  put  them  in  these  Army 
camps  and  train  them,  and  then  in  case  of  a 
war.  take  the  white  boys  of  America  and 
send  them  out  on  the  battlefialds  and  let 
those  boys  be  killed  while  the  colored  boys 
remain  at  home,  and  then  come  along  here 
ebout  6  months,  or  8  months,  or  a  year,  or  a 
year  and  a  half  and  undertake  to  train  the 
colored  boys.  Why  not  now  construct  some 
Army  camps  for  the  colored  boys  and  permit 
them  to  come  into  the  Army  if  you  propose  to 
force  the  white  man  into  service?  I  would 
appreciate  if  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs would  give  some  atten)  ion  to  this 
thought. 

PEACE 

As  cited  my  record  is  and  has  been  for 
proper  miUtary  preparedness  and  I  have 
diligently  spent  many  hours  at  my  post 
of  duiy  helping  make  my  country  safe 
from  any  eventuahty.  Yet,  through  lack 
of  appreciation  I  am  brarded  as  ill- 
learned  in  that  I  m.ade  every  effort  to 
prevent  or  withstall  this  war  until  we 
could  have  time  to  prepare. 

I  quote  from  a  speech  I  made  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  March 
1937: 

So  the  record  may  be  clear.  I  am  in  favor  of 
adequate  national  defense. 

It  is  true.  I  undertook  by  a  peace  reso- 
lution. 1937.  which  I  introduced,  calling 
upon  the  leaders  of  the  world  to  convene 
and  discuss  a  world  peace  tribunal,  as 
disaster  was  spreading  •!.:;!.  ui  th.' 
world.  The  President  ;.;  ;:.,  Uiuted 
States  later  called   a   conferti.ce   witii 
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world  IraciiTs.  Lu'  a  w:v  ton  late  to  evade 
this  war.  II^i-.v-  v.  r.  I  i-v.  l\tr;:y  that  even 
th;^  cliiy.  :::•;::...,,  :a:  .i  ,.;;:!;-  are  plan- 
ning a  v.-orld  p. ace  after  this  war,  based 
in  part  on  my  proposition.  Therefore, 
I  am  sure  my  ;!'?;)!-'  appreciate  a  man 
who  li.ii  f-,u^r.:  ..:.  i  v  h  ;  will  continue  to 
fight  for  the  pre.=  '  '•■  v  m  of  our  way  of 
life. 


Some  Work  Going  on  Even  These  Days 

FX"I  ENSIGN   OF   RLMAItKS 
I  If 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

I.  ■¥■     Ai   \;'  ,>I  1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE:i~EN  T.\TIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1942 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
others  are  at  home  and  taking  advantage 
of  this  semiadjournment  of  Congress  it 
is  a  good  thing  a  few  of  us  can  stay  and 
look  after  the  work  that  does  have  to  be 
attended  to  these  days.  Today  we  were 
able  to  get  through  the  House,  after  con- 
siderable work  !  fluit,  ;.!id  patience,  H.  R. 
7461.  Scrvicenit ;.  >  L>  pt  ndents  Allowance 
Act,  ar.d  I  am  glad  to  state  thai  I  did  my 
pan  in  iit'lpmc:  to  get  this  through  the 
Hou.se.  But  what  I  wish  to  do  is  to  com- 
pliment the  Hon  '::•.!;  -  John  Rank:n  .  ; 
Mi.ssissippi,  for  his  untiring  eflort  in  reci- 
ting under  this  measure  and  in  staying 
under  it  till  this  good  day.  We  are  happy 
who  have  worked  to  see  this  bill  pass  the 
House.  Shame  on  any  ex-service  man 
who  did  not  vote  for  me  at  the  last  pri- 
mary election  in  my  State,  if  there  was 
such  a  man.  We  are  now  awaiting  the 
action  of  the  Senate  side  of  Congress  on 
the  bill. 

This  is  a  time  in  which  a  lame  duck 
can  truly  render  a  service  to  his  district 
and  to  his  country — right  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

We  must  all  do  all  we  can  these  days. 
Every  httle  counts.  Donald  Nelson  has 
recently  stated  that  even  time  is  not  on 
our  side  except  when  it  is  snapped  up  and 
used.  Any  time  not  used  is  our  cnem.y. 
That  means  time  used  by  everybody,  by 
laymen,  by  men  on  jobs  of  work,  even  by 
old  men  and  women.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  BardenJ  was 
speaking  o'  h- 'v  the  people  wish  to  do 
b»it  do  not  iwi  w  w  here.  Surely  it  requires 
no  insurmi)iiP'at)Ie  difficulty  for  any  pa- 
triotic ptrson  to  find  where  t-o  send  scrap 
iron,  scrap  paper,  tin — or  anything  that 
can  be  saved  and  reported.  One  thing  we 
must  get  abroad  in  the  land  is  the  will- 
ingness of  all  Government  employees  to 
inform  themselves  so  as  to  be  able  to  be  of 
aid  to  those  who  wish  to  do  thp  patriotic 
tL;nH  and  Vic'p  bv   nuv::ii:  aiui  i^  p  ir:ir:i^ 
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V,'c>  !'a\'e  swl".  t'o'  \o  'i:rn  re,;:  b''  ur  ■: 
6  000  000  :-■••,:  7  nac  nco  ye^  e!  slep-  \i)\< 
year— '.'la-  e  il■■\^. -n  i.  iw  and  January 
1943 — o.  <-.  40  000  ;c,:-.K.>.  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  60.000  airplanes,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  tank  parts,  replace- 
ment material,  general  supplies,  and  so 
forth.  This  must  all  come  out  cf  the 
body  of  this  Nation.  That  is  why  we 
must  have  ah  the  stuff  that  can  be  gotten 
together,  from  toothpaste  tubes  to  bro- 
ken-down steam  engines  and  discarded 
ship  hulls. 

Also,  we  must  have  every  work  hour 
that  can  be  well  put  in — and  every  hour 
on  the  job  should  be  one  of  real  work 
and  production.  While  men  are  rush- 
ing into  the  thick  of  the  fight  to  die  for 
their  country  on  Solomon  Islands  is  no 
time  for  a  workman  to  be  loitering  on 
a  job  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Akron,  Ohio;  or 
in  Bessemer,  Ala.  It  is  all  a  part  of  our 
war  effort,  and  if  every  true  American 
will  do  ail  he  can,  will  ask  till  he  finds 
what  he  can  do,  where  he  can  place  his 
effort,  and  then  will  go  do  that,  we  can 
soon  amass  the  inside  strengih  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  put  together  before 
we  find  ourselves  on  the  winning  side  of 
this  horrible  war  to  overcome  the  demo- 
cratic w-ay.  I  thank  you.  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  that  is  ail  I  wish  to  say. 


Did  General  Malaria  Del»:£.t  Us  at  Sutaan? 


EXTENSION  f  F  I'FMMi'KS 

FON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARH4RT 

IN    ri'.E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thvmdriv   Aumist  13,  1942 

Mr.  GLAKiiAIii.  M:.  Speaker,  be- 
cause it  relates  to  the  same  subject  which 
I  have  discussed  a(  i-  ngth  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  but  a  l-  u  momenta  ago,  I  am 
inserting  a  brief  article  which  I  have  just 
clipped  from  the  pages  of  the  Aufoist  19 
issue  of  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  a 
nationally  read  publication  of  wide- 
spt'-'ad  rir-i;i~.;ion,  in  the  Congressional 
Ke.  iirii)  (  ;  ei;..-  day's  proceedings. 

The   if!,  ie  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

QUINTNK 

Quinine  was  one  of  the  most  potent  and 
important  weapons  need  by  MacAithurs  men 
in  tlieir  fight  down  the  Bataan  Peninsula. 
They  fought  two  battles:  One  against  the 
Japs,  for  which  they  u^ed  guns.  The  other 
aga:n£t  malaria,  with  quinine  as  the  weapon. 
And  surrender  to  the  Jai^s  followed  swiftly 
when  the  quinine  ran  out.  It  might  be  said 
tliat  malaria  wen  the  Battle  of  Bataan. 
Quinine  is  ihe  speciflc  for  malaria,  and 
.va-  >JH  en  specifically  and 
i  ;  u.  a  :;iarshes  and  swamps 
i.t'   liijac. ^;to  that  carries  the 


malaria    has 
rightly  associa 
where  breeds 

germ. 

But    bif   :r- 


:e:.''    pet    the  finger  on  the 
a'..MjaP.>  .is  -Iv    iia  d:u:n  of  infection,  man- 

i..:.  ;     :;.    .,^,:.'     ::     t,   v     ::...:.:,:■!;.;    fever    from 
:,a.Heh.:.L-    w.i    j' i  ;.^!,  P  .d  :.    a.:    ot  marshea 

TP.  w.'d  ■  :r.a',:i,r.a"  :s  •.■^:.monT  to  that 
'..,  :  I:  '«>-■. ^;-  .ei  t... ].'■<.:  •;.  >:.:ury  Italian 
;,.e!^c1  T.  Ml  v.hu  (;..vi  ilit  i<.\cT  Its  name. 
!!<    (    .::'  d  ""malaria"  by  contracting  the  two 

I*.^:::i::    w.i'd-    i:.:,:a     n:' ■:• : .: :  ,i:    I'lc:     :e:,d    ,i,:,... 
ij.'.u..;,*;   ,».; -ixiu  a.i,  u^   (jU.ci    '•>.  .-•;  as. 


TP.il     A:..tr;cn:-;     f'.^-ces    fighting    in     the 
ir.  ir>!.(:  '    :  .;  -  r::  ly  have  only  one  fight 

on  ihcir  bancs— Liclcmg  the  Axis — the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  striving  to  supply  them 
inexhaustible  stores  of  quinine.  Never  again 
shall  American  arms  surrender  u>  General 
Malaria. 


Resolution  .Adopted  by  the  Bo?rci  ni  Trus- 

tets  oi  tSe  Citizens  F'ubHc  LxpenJiiare 
Survey  ot  Nfw  ^  ork  SiaH.'  Com:iicnd- 
ing  Senator  Byrd,  Hi.s  Asi.ociatei»,  ;ind 
SupporL"-s   tor   the    Important   Accom- 

piisbment-s   of   the  Joint  Comnnttet   nti 

Reduction  ot  Nones ^eniial  Fcdtr?.!  Fx- 
penduures 

}-x -ENSIGN  or  ],:-v.:\i.  y.:-- 
KON  WILLIAM  T.  EYRNE 


OF     %  ■  ■ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ot 


V1-ENTATIVE3 


Thvr^dnv   Anmisf  7?   1942 

M:  EYi'iNIi.  Mr,  S;>_ikr.  under  Iravn 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoi  c  I 
include  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  board  of  trustees  that  I  received 
from  L.  Richard  Guylay.  executive  vice 
president  of  thf  C^  z-  :s  P  iv  ,  Fxi>fndi- 
ture  Survey  oi  Ni-\  Y-  ^^  ^   ,  t 

Whereas  Senator  H  ■  ^  ^  F -rd.  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  or.  Reduction  of 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures,  has  led 
and  continues  to  lead  an  eggresstve,  vlgor- 
our,  and  untiring  fight  In  the  Congrees  of 
the  United  States  for  the  elimination  of 
nonessential  Federal  expenditures  so  that 
such  funds  nnd  the  manpower  and  energy 
which  they  employ  as  well  as  ♦^he  materials 
they  buy  may  be  directed  to  the  war  effort; 
and 

^^'hereas  through  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Etrd.  his  associates  and  supporters,  appro- 
priations for  agencies  which  the  Joint  com- 
mute found  to  be  nonessential  have  been  re- 
duced by  many  millions  of  dollars  end  the 
.<;aving.o  ultimate!,  may  exceed  the  amounts 
originally  recommended :  Now.  theref or*»,  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  the  Citizens  Public  Expend- 
Ittire  Survey  of  New  York  hereby  commends 
Senator  Byrd.  his  associates  and  supporters 
for  the  important  accompll-shments  achieved 
and  strongly  urges  that  their  e3orts  be  con- 
tinued until  such  time  as  all  nonessential 
Federal  expenditures  have  been  eliminated; 
end  be  it  further 

JRcsohed,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senator  Btrd  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  New  York  State  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


.Souih  Dakotans  Are  C;)od  SoUiierj 

EX  "EN:- ION  OF  ke:.:.\iik< 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

IN    ■THF   HOl„.-t  0>    H.Er'Rfc,M-N  r,V:iVES 
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SOUTH   DAKCTANS    ARE    GOOD 

(John  lardner  in   News 
Except  for  the  troops  that  w 
up  by  Japanese  conquest  of  th 
Americas  first  veterans  of  th;: 
soldiers  of  certain  outfits  lying 
In  the  dense,   dusty   patch  of 
Simewhere   in   Australia,  as 
daiclinvs  put  it— sold:e's  who 
•cross  the  Pacific  on  the  day  of 
and  have  pa'-^ed  their  l:ves  in 
almcst  contiguously  ever  since 
For  America,  this  is  a  yount  w 
the  expeditionary  forces  In  Ircl 
end    the    Middle    East    are 
l:itelies.  •  oiid  the  stme  is  true 
our  iTien   in  Australia  and   the 
Islands 

Tl^ey  are  all  good  troops,  who 
and  bravely  when  the  chance  c: 
lucic    of    the    draw— and    the 
Bataan   and   Corregldor— have 
outfits  I  mentioned  above  a  gr 
distincticn.     Still  in  action  aiid 
bomb  Sre.  they  come  closer  th 
leans  to  being  a  veteran  grou 
Y.:ur  corre?prndrnt  lived  wi* 
outfits  for  10  days,  and  thoueht 
Lke  to  hear  something  about  t 
exist  and  what  they  do. 

Without  specifying  their  whe 
say   that  these  fellows  are  Sci 
uridcr   the  ccnanland  of  a   fc 
of  their  State.  Col   Leslie  Jense^i 
up  m  Abe'deen.  Pierie.  Mltche 
Huron.  Watcrtcwn.  Rapid  Citj 
Ir-ges  and  hills  and  rolling  pi 
Sioux  country.     Today  they 
bushland    below    the    Equat 
Southern  Cross;  U^ke  showers 
of   the  Icne   public  h  ghway. 
Jeeps  and  com  mar.  do   cars   la 
heat:   see  r.  >  civilian   life  bey 
ing  of  p:  -  aborigine 

camp  to  ...  chase  liz. 

tre«s  and  occasionally   prowl 
country  to  thijct  at  crocodile  > 

Th 'y  wen   on  the  ocean  ir 
the    news    of    Pearl    Harbor 
Their    t^rst   move   was   to   go 
on    scaSulda    to    paint    cut 
American  colors  ci  peacetime 
time   to   get   used    to    the    th 
They  were  m  it 

The  Japs  bombed  their  pr 
tallv    and    thcroughly    not    1 
reached   it.     The   bombings 
sometimes  at  a  dally  tempo. 

In  camp  (anU  there's  ao  p! 
you  s.^klom  see  a  ioldier  in  i 
thing   more   than   shorts,   sock 
You  seldom  see  a  foottall.  bu : 
one  and  take  turns  by  pairs 
and  forth. 

There    Is    one    big    radio 
truck,   and   the   boys  gather 
evening  to  hear  what  they 
faint  news  broadcast  from  S 

They   have  a  small  but  go<  d 
with    or  :    concerts    ui 

that  p!n;.  'ding  room  oi 

At  the  kitchen  shack  there 
of    mellow   records — Hear   Th 
Train.  Come  Back  to  the  Vallfy 
the  Fellow  Who   Could  Ride 

Sometime*  the  soldiers  hate 
mfss.  from  a  freezer  that  a 
a  man  of  genius,  strung  toge 
trucS  and  gun  parts. 

When   I  was   there   the   grj-a 
lack  of  mail  from  home.     K." 
prttty  regularly  In  a  B  17  a? 
to  them. 
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To  be  bombed  is  not  the  whole  of  warfare, 
but  for  America,  as  I  said  before,  this  is  a 
young  war  still,  and  these  young  men  are 
our  veterans. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 
OF     M.ISSACKCStTTS  ] 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES        | 

Thiirsdcy.  August  13.  1942  | 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  exiend  my  ve- 
marks  in  lhe  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appearing  in  the  Boston 
Herald  cf  August  12.  1942:  ; 

HOPE   FOR  THE  NBGRO 

Has  the  war.  with  Its  strong  emphasis  on 
democracy  and  the  r.ghts  of  individuals  who 
risk  ail  for  their  country,  somehow  scfter.ed 
our   attitude   toward    the    Negro?     We   hear 
criticism  cf  labor  unions  which  refuse  to  al- 
low Negices   to  carry  cards.    The  policy  cf 
the  Navy  in  regard  to  commissions  is  under 
scrutiny.    In  far  away  South  Africa,  the  Min- 
istry  of  Labor  has  decided  at  last  to  recog- 
nize trade  unions  of  Negroes.     A  lively  dis- 
cussion  is   taking   place   here   regarding   the 
unwritten    rule    which   bars   Negro    baseball 
playei-s    from    the    American    ^nd    National 
Leagues. 

Moit  impressive  of  all  for  Bjstonians  are 
the  words  and  action  cf  AttOiney  General 
Rcbert  T.  Bushnell,  the  appearance  of  Pr.ul 
Robeson  as  Othello,  and  a  model  review  by 
cur  dramatic  critic.  Miss  Elinor  Hughes.  Mr. 
Bushnell  has  engaged  a  Negro  Boston  lawyer. 
G  Bruce  Robinson,  a?  a  fuU-time  assistr.nt 
attorney  general,  the  first  Negro  to  receive 
such  an  honor  from  the  State.  Mr.  Bu-hnell 
has  sharpened  precept  with  practice  and  hi3 
comments  are  admirable. 

'If  in  some  degree,"  he  said,  "this  appoint- 
ment offsets  injurUs  and  injustices  recently 
done  members  of  his  race  by  persons  who  l:.ck 
the  vision  to  understand  the  underlylrg 
Issues  cf  the  war  or  to  see  that  racial  bigotry 
Is  now  of  direct  assistance  to  the  enemies  of 
civilization.  I  shall  be  meet  pleased. "'  Mr. 
Bushnell  again  deserves  the  praise  of  friendo 
of  democracy. 

Miss  Hughes  reminded  readers  that  Paul 
Robeson's  appearance  at  Brattle  Hall.  Cam- 
bridge, was  "the  first  occasion  upon  which 
an  artist  of  his  race  and  stature  has  played 
the  part  In  this  country  with  a  cast  of  white 
actors."  It  is  both  comforting  and  discom- 
forting to  read  her  characterization  of  him 
as  "this  remarkable  actor,  honored  more  in 
Europe  than  his  own  country."  and  hpr 
final  sentence  is  especially  significant.  "If, 
In  due  course  of  time."  she  says,  the  produc- 
tion "does  not  reach  Broadway  and  thP 
huge  public  it  deserves,  then  our  times  are 
indeed  out  of  Joint  and  our  theater  un- 
worthy of  adult  consideration."  She  and 
Mr.  Bushnell  have  unconsciously  restated 
in  their  own  words  the  noble  passage  of 
Lincoln  in  his  second  Inaugtiral  r.ddress. 

The  Negro,  it  is  pleasing  to  think,  is  grad- 
ually coming  Into  his  own.  Progress  Is  all 
but  Imperceptible  at  times,  but  a  change 
for  the  better  in  our  view  of  the  colored 
race  as  a  whole  Is  becoming  apparent  here 
and  there.  Unjustified  economic  barriers 
cannot  persist  once  the  people  realize  how 
devoted  the  Negro  la  to  his  country  and 
how  little  he  asks. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

".v^S  J.KEFFERNAN 

OF    NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1942 

Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  pre- 
sent for  appropriate  reference  and  to 
insert  In  the  Record  the  text  of  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Kings  County  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  the  New  York  County 
American  Legion,  together  with  a  release 
disclosing  the  heroism  of  Father  Peter 
B.  Duflee  in  the  Normandie  fire. 

I  concur  in  the  resolution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  that  Father  Duffee  be  given 
recognition  for  his  valor,  and  request  that 
the  resolution  and  release  be  appropri- 
ately referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs : 

New  York  Cftt  Police  Post.  No.  460. 

New  York.  N.  Y .,  July  22,  1942. 
Hon.  J.-^MES  J.  Kf.fftrnan. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
De.\r  Mr.  Concressman:  Attached  you  will 
find  a  copy  of  resolution  adopted  at  the  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  New  York  County  Amer- 
ican Legion  held  in  New  York  City,  June  22, 
1942.  also  a  copy  of  r  press  releas*?  published 
in  the  Catholic  News  of  New  York  City,  July 
12.  1942. 

The  writer  has  been  advised  that  you  are 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
of  the  House,  and  may  I  at  this  time  impose 
upon  yoiir  good  offices  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  request- 
ing that  this  good  priest  be  given  some  proper 
recognition  for  his  services  during  the  fire  on 
this  ill-fated  ship. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  J.  Nelson, 

Commander. 


The  American  Legion, 

Kings  County, 
Department  of  New  York. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  July  30.  1942. 
Hon.  James  J.  Ketfernan.  Congressman, 
Fifth  Congressional  District, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Heffernan:  At  the  re- 
cent County  Convention  of  the  Kings  County 
American  Legion,  the  enclosed  cony  cf  reso- 
lution was  adopted  at  the  session  held  July 
10.  1942. 

The  assembled  body  believe  that  the  un- 
selfish effort  and  courageous  valor  displayed 
by  Father  Peter  B.  Duffee,  O.  F.  M  .  during 
the  recent  fire  on  the  steamship  Lafayette 
(formerly  the  Normandie)  the  early  part  of 
this  year  should  be  iccogiilzed. 

It  is  cur  desire  that  sufficient  consideration 
be  given  this  resolution  Ly  the  United  States 
Senators  from  New  York,  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  In  seeing 
'  that  suitable  recognition  is  given  Father 
Duffee  for  the  valiant  services  rendered,  not 
only  to  the  men  aboard  the  steamship  Lafay- 
ette (formerly  the  Normandie)  during  said 
conflagration,  but,  also  the  unselfish  effort  ex- 
tended to  the  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government.  May  we  ask  that  you  give  this 
resolution  your  earnest  consideration  to  see 
that  some  form  of  recognition  is  given  in  hl« 
behalf. 
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Thanking  you  for  any  eiTcr:  t^  ;■»■[..  itd  ii:. 
tl:i    !!.fl**p**    T  ron~:nin. 

\  !  ry    t; ;..;    vnirs, 

Th^'^'v:  F   K::roTT.SF. 

(■    ■;  ', ; ij  Ad nitant. 

The  rcsolutin;-;  u!  'lie  N'  'v^  Yi'-K  County 

and  I'lr  Kinf'>  C>.'i.:U,v  Airi'r.^'nii  L»  cii  n 
post.s  ioiiuws. 

Whereas  Father  Peter  B  DuiUt,  O  F  M  , 
associated  with  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi.  New  York  City,  who,  during  the  fire  of 
the  steam:-hip  Lafayette  (formerly  the  Nor- 
mandie), performed  valiant  and  heroic  serv- 
ices to  the  enlisted  personnel  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government  at  a 
great  peril  to  himself;  and 

Whereas  in  the  performance  of  his  spiritual 
duties  he  suffered  considerable  injuries  as  a 
result  of  which  he  was  hospitalized  and 
probably  will  be  permanently  disabled:  Now, 
therefore,  be   it 

Resolved  by  the  American  Legion  in  Kings 
County,  Department  of  New  York,  in  twenty- 
fourth  annual  coiivention  assembled,  this 
lOih  day  of  July  1942,  That  suitable  recogni- 
tion of  the  valiant  services  rendered  by 
Father  Duffee  be  given  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 


be  forwarded  to  &'! 
and  all  the  Member;      : 
gation  of  the  House  of 
the  request   that  they 
of  this  resolution. 


s    W»r,-s!': 


;v  d  Mr\D 

V   rk  dele- 

;U\es  with 

;:e  purpose 


the  United  S'ate,';  b. 
Pet( '  B  T)  r>»  c'^  V 
lant  aud  htroic  scrv 


[From  the  Catholic  News  of  July  11,   1942) 

CONGEESSIONM;     Mt:,»I     -i^rGlir    f'-R    f  "iTHER  DtJF- 

rrr-      .'.MfT.:!  ■•  n'  iir:    n  A-^Kh  i.r .  • -(.x-tu^n  fob 

A  resolution  wa«  -n-  ni,'*'  1  :  .  fnmmander 
Albert  J.  Nelson,  of  the  New  Yurk  Police  Post, 
No.  460,  American  Legion,  to  the  regular 
meeting  of  thr  Nrw  York  County  American 
Legion  held  a'  lii-  Hotel  Pennsylvania  on 
June  22,  asking  thut  n;  table  recognition  Iv 
1  v:.:  i.-d  to  the  Reverp;  .s 
M  u  no  "performed  val- 
.ctfc  to  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel and  employees  of  the  United  States 
Governm-^:  *  a;  great  peril  to  himself,"  dur- 
ing the  tii-  on  the  steamship  Lafayette 
(formerly  the  Normandie) . 

Copies  of  tbp  rp.erhitir-;  wie  forwarded 
to  Senator?  Wa  .nf^  a  :  Mead  and  to  all  the 
Members  of  iue  New  Yuik  delegation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  the  request 
that  "they  further  the  yiii'-pore  of  this  reso- 
lu'icn."' 

Father  Duffee  went  to  the  steamship  La- 
fayette (Normandie)  as  a  member  of  the 
emergency  unit  of  St.  Clare's  Hospital,  West 
Fifty-first  Street,  acccmpanlng  20  nursrs  and 
4  doctors.  He  woiked  tirelessly  throughout 
the  night  and  the  early  morning  ministering 
to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  needs  of  fire 
fighters,  naval  men.  dock  workers,  and  civil- 
ian defense  members. 

Three  times  he  boarded  the  ship,  going 
throughout  in  search  of  the  injured  while 
the  fire  was  raging  ferociously.  On  his  first 
trip  he  brought  asliore  a  lieutenant  of  the 
New  York  fire  department,  who  had  suffered 
a  heart  attack  and  was  unconscious  when 
Father  Duffee  found  him.  The  second  time 
he  boarded  the  t-hlp  he  brought  off  three  fire- 
fighters who  were  lost  on  the  ship  and  whose 
flashlights  wer'-*  out  of  order.  The  third  time 
Father  Duffee  boarded  the  ship  when  it  was 
listing  at  a  sharp  angle.  He  was  warned  that 
the  ship  might  capsize;  but  Father  Dtiffee 
was  also  told  that  workmen  had  been  trapped 
in  the  engine  room.  Father  Duffee  was  ac- 
c  n-P'-  -or;  bv  Dr  John  Maloney  <■'  ^'  \  ^n- 
('■  :r^  H.c-y:?  li,  two  service  men  and  ^^  wTker 
fcr  the  Ft  D.:,.<;  Drv  D  (  k  C  > 


w;i>  'I'r!  wr;  ba-kwars 
I):  Mrti.'nrv  U-..  .,:: 
Duff  -e  Was  1  .--i^fif  ;: 
'.'<i'.-'-\'  ir  n;  :l;f-  '■::.::: 
Dr  M,,:iiFrv  h.ul  r  ■  , 
hi-  f.i.,-p  Tli.  s.  .-.rci: 
hr1~.:v  thr.  K.a:.:  :.:,- 
•1  ;■"(>(■;   per>    :.-    -i.tu 


\Vb; 


ti'.e   eii^u.e   TO-  XT. 
a.    Father  Dtiffee 


:.'■"■    n    n\]srr:r'    and 

-<d     ;,.<,'    .:■•■!!   Dr.  Mj- 
om  to  the  pier,  for 

bJ'-"  e!r»sso^  and  cut 

;-!•  :  V  ::'.:...•  ci':  t.uu 
..:-  .'Od  tliiti  :,,  ;■,- 
. :.;      In   far'     }-,,;;.t*r 


The  Fru:; 
asterv  bir 


.1  priest  returned  to  his  mon- 
f-  .  m.  he  was  forced  to  go  to 
St.  CI.  ri  -  i:  t\l  for  treatment.  He  was 
confined  •  :!..  hcspital  for  5  weeks.  He 
now  wenr.^  -.<  :  back  brace,  and  the  physi- 
cians cunnot  promise  that  the  effects  of  the 
back  and  abdominal  injuries  will  not  be 
permanent. 


Patriots  .\l\ — A  Lf.s«on  in  T-jlerauce 

FX:'FNs:ON   i"?F   i-;  EM  ARKS 
or 

HON.  EERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   c.*.:  ifo!:n' A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REr:-;ESENTATn;TS 
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H  10,  1942 


Mr  CiE.AHH.'R  r  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing incso  ua.v.s  wiieii  racial  hatreds,  po- 
litical animosities,  and  religious  intoler- 
ance are  being  systematically  promoted 
throughout  the  world  in  the  eflort  to 
destroy  the  unity  whicli  is  so  essential  to 
the  victory  which  we  so  earnestly  pursue, 
it  was  reassuring  to  me  to  read  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  ofBcial  publication 
of  the  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  an  old 
poem  of  the  yesteryears — one  which  will 
!"awaken  cherished  memories  among 
mose  who  rendered  their  service  in  the 
war  for  democracy  ol  25  years  ago. 
Patriots  All,  it  was  called  by  its  author, 
J.  r-  ,•..  n. 

Bteause  it  casts  a  most  agreeable  light 
over  this  sorely  distracted  world  when 
so  many  nations  of  peoples  of  different 
colors,  different  races,  and  different 
creeds  are  batthng  side  by  side  for  a 
common  cause,  I  am  including  that 
which  Mr.  Claven  has  written  as  a  part 
of  my  instant  remaiks. 

Tl:o  poem.  Patriots  All,  follows: 

i-ATRIOTS    ALL 

Bill  Brady  was  a  Catholic, 

His  buddy  Cohen  a  Jew, 
But  they  hiked  and  fought  together 

Neath  the  old  red.  white,  and  blue, 
Jim  Harris  was  a  Mason, 

From  below  the  Dixie  line. 
His  bunkie  was  a  K.  of  C., 

Aiid  they  got  aloiig  fine. 

Slim  was  a  Presbyterian, 

From  somewhere  up  in  Maine, 
But  sometimes  Slim  got  full  of  vin, 

And  then,  well,  he  raised  Cain. 
Shcrty  was  a  Spiritualist, 

From  Buffalo,  New  York. 
And  Croiiin  wr^s  an  Orangeman. 

Straight  from  the  County  Cork. 

Fat  believed  in  Christian  Science, 

But  he  was  some  swell  cook. 
And   Spud   was   raised  a   minister's  son. 

He  sitrt:;    V;-pw  his  Book. 
And  5Trai;^f     '    •  may  seem  to  you, 

\v:,-  •  bf;  ■  ■  'i'lp  "    lit  or  rear. 

•if  o  o'er  creeds  and  things. 


I        1/.::^  people  do  briric  here. 


n  5:    K, 

W  lia  I     li 
an?" 


Wben*  v*>r  one  cf  lu-  • 

'■J:   ::.f   ',  I  \     !    ,  „  : 
N  i  ■     1 , . , ! '     u    u . .:,:     > , .  ^ 

Bi;;     "C'-".:   !    ;:.,  :;-'h 
Tiie  buys  whiie  m  ib- 

Just  forgot  that  M.ii 
.A     :  gems  of  Cliribtiau  ciu.niy, 

\".  ere  found  in  guys  called  tough. 

And  now  the  gang's  all  broken  up, 

Some  sleep  beneatb  the  kxI. 
But  I'll  gamble  every  one  of  them 

Will  look  like  men  to  God. 
I  would  that  I  might  live  to  see 

The  drawing  of  a  day. 
When  intolerance  is  forgotten 

In  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. 


creed?" 


Clttvtn. 


V?  I!, Hie  i   1  hret 


Pointi 


HON.  THAD  F.  WAS'ELEWSKl 


E  i'^  ,:  Ki  bK;-F::b!  ■■.  r:\'F. 


:.::■.  \VA>IEI,F\V.~K!  M:.  t^^,..k.T, 
under  leavt  :•  x  .:;:.;  t  marks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  liie  following  article 
from  thp  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Monday, 

August  10   li^42: 


WILLKtr 


I  f     POINTS 


"America  must  h"ni  tnis  war  In  union 
with  other  countries  until  the  last  vestige 
of  totalitarianism  and  aggiession  is  de- 
stroyed. "  This  is  the  first  item  cf  Wendell 
Willkle's  platform  on  which  he  believes  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  should  unite  in  the 
election  campaign  this  fall. 

The  second  article  of  faith  is  that  no  mat- 
ter how  painful  and  long  the  struggle,  we 
must  go  on  without  any  thought  of  appease- 
ment until  we  reach  the  end,  and  that  end 
must  be  a  world  in  which  "men  and  women 
of  every  race  and  creed  can  lead  decent  lives." 

Many  persons  will  feel  that  these  are  de- 
cisions we  have  made.  Why  else  are  we  com- 
mitting our  sons  to  war  in  distant  lands? 

Mr.  Willkie  must  know  better  than  most 
cf  us  that  the  Nation  is  supporting  this  war 
Perhaps  he  also  knows,  better  than  most  of 
us,  that  waiting  to  taJie  over  is  a  crew  who 
were  once  appeasers. 

The  voice  of  appeasement  was  stilled  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  very  name  of  "America 
First"  Is  discredited.  But  IsolaUonism  is  not 
dead.  There  are  still  those  who  say  privately 
that  we  never  needed  to  get  into  the  war.  and 
once  it  is  over  we  shoiild  resolve  to  stay  out 
for  all  time  to  come. 

Many  remember  the  campaign  which  fol- 
lowed the  World  War,  when,  to  win  an  elec- 
tion, the  plan  of  avoiding  future  wars  was 
sabotaged.  No  one  can  say  now,  or  ever, 
whether  the  present  war  would  have  been 
avoided  if  the  United  States  had  Joined  the 
League  of  Nations  and  played  its  part.  But 
everyone  knows  that  the  talk  of  those  who 
sabotaged  the  lea^e  was  vain.  They  would 
"outlaw"  war,  or  at  least  they  would  stay 
out  of  it.  Today  their  grandsons  are  in  uni- 
form, mothers  and  wive?  and  sisters  praying 
that  they  come  back     ::  :     -med. 

This  Is  thr  re  sr:.  ;„r  Mr.  WUlkies  third 
point:  That  '.» ?  :  >t  set  up  institutions  and 
methods  of  initri.alionai  political  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation  and  'devise  some  system 
c:    1  >;ru   International   force." 

:.-  '.  f re  any  reason  the  voters  should  not 
at;    e^rv    candidate    of    whatever    j    riy    to 
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il 


.    h  ■  I 

plelge  h:m5flf  to  the  support 
C'-Ccf-?     They  mean  an  undv 
tion  to  mm  the  war  we  are  In 
police  the  world  that  another 
ehall  rot  come  along  when 
todar  are  resrh'r^?  manh'T'-d 
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1      rV;'-n;?     Volunter 
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or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  l^JEO 

or    NIW    TORK 
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Mr.    KEOGH.      Mr      ? 
leave  Kranted  to  ex:t:.J 
the  Record.  I  am  pleased  tb 
fcllcwing  message  to  the  en 
tion   of   the   eighty-first 
Rob?rt  J.  Hayward.  chai 
Defense  Volunteer  Office, 
w;ck-Stuyvesant    section 
T.iat   office,   located  at   10 
nue.  is  doinp  a  splendid  '  > 
ficers.    including    the    cha. 
Harry  P.  EppiR.  Jerome  Te 
others,  are  piving  unstin 
time  in  this  very  irrporta 
their  hope,  and  mine     hi 
of  the  Bushwick-Stuyve.^an 
read   the   message  will 
neighbors  and  enroll  in  cr 

The  statement  of  l-V:    T 
follows ; 

A&Z  TOU  DOING    AI.L   YOU  CAN   TC 
WKR  AND  PROTtCT  TOUR  LIF£ 

Your  answer  can  only  be 
active  In  civilian  defense. 

The  varying  fortunes  of  o\. 
■nd  those  cf  cur  Allies 
months  have  Impressed  the 
with    a    better    ur.dersiandin 
"civihan  defense." 

Our  ability   to  strike  tellii 
enemies'  centers  of  productlofi 
tation   with    Its   paralyzing 
morale  of  their  civlhin  papii 
pared  us  to  expect  like   tre^r 
hai-.ds. 

Modern  military  strategy  a 
the  demoraliaiticu  cf  the  clvi 
Imposes  on  the  people  who  are 
stay  at  home  the  burden  of  p"ot 
selves.     H?nce  the  necessity  fpr 
dens,  volunteer  firemen,  nurs 
spotters.  Qre  watchers,  demolii 
decontamination  squads,  me^er 
beard  opera  tots,  and  a  host 
of  volunteers  too  numerous  t|D 

Realizing  this  fact,  there  w. 
Government  the  Civilian  De' 
Office   to  organize   and   educ  i 
population  to  assume  the>e  djii 
operate  with  cur  Army.  Nav 
In  order  to  protect  their  own 
erty. 

For  this  purpose  a  branch 
I'.shed  in  this  neighborhood 
ters  at   10   Ralph  Avenue, 
functioning  for  some  time 
viiion  of  an  executive  com 
of  the  Honorable  Harry  P   I': 
C.  Epstein.  Hon    Eugei..    '    I 
A    Paige.  Hon.  Roy   H     K  : 
Starkev.    Ad-.rr.    S^!-— -.  ;•• 
M.    A.    Ftcv..:-       a.  ■■■:••     H      : 
Teitelbaum.    Mr-v    L..;...;      '; 
Bergmaiua,  Charles  W.    £..  . 
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Gennlnger.  Walter  L.  Johnston,  Charles  Old- 
enbuttel.  Frederick  H.  Vlemeister,  Will  am  G. 
Kltttlberger,  Dr.   Irving   Briller.  and   an   ad- 
visor/ beard  consisting  cf  representatives  of 
the  Broadway  Merchants'  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, various  civic,  political,  social,  fraternal, 
and  religious  organizations,  among  whom  are: 
Bethany     Presbyterian     Church.     Reformed 
Chuich  of  Scuth  Bushwick.  6t  Thomas  EOiS- 
copa:   Church,   Bushwick  Avenue   Congrega- 
tlonJil  Church.  Congregation  Ahavath  Achim. 
Congregation  Bnai  Jaccb  Joseph,  Our  Lady 
cf    CJocd    Counsel,    Arlcn    Singing    Society, 
Twenty-eighth  Ward  Taxpayers'  Association. 
Schaefier    Street    Civic    A.ssociaticn,    parent- 
teacher   associations,   mothers'   clubs.   James 
A.  McKenna.  Jr..   Post.  Veterans  cf  Foreign 
Wars,  E.  J.  Brill  Post,  No.  790.  American  Le- 
gion   Bushwick  Council.  Kniehts  of   Colum- 
bus. Kings  County  Republican  Club,  Twen- 
tieth    Assembly    District    Democratic    Club, 
Twentieth     Assembly     District     Republican 
Club.  Bushwick  Club.  Busliwick  Hospital,  Jef- 
ferscn  Democratic  Club. 

I.  8S  chairman  of  this  ofBce  since  Its 
formation,  have  received  the  wholehearted 
and  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  my  fellow 
officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  Ccm- 
mitt»:e  and  the  Advisory  Board,  as  well  as  the 
Finance  Committee,  which  has  been  function- 
ing tmder  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Adam 
Schneider,  Jr.,  the  President  of  the  Roosevelt 
Savings  Bank,  and  which  committee  com- 
prises prominent  merchants,  bankers,  pro- 
fessional men.  and  others  active  in  political 
and  civic  work  in  this  community.  They 
are: 

Rvssell  A.  Atkinson,  president.  R.  J.  Atkin- 
son. Inc. 

C.  Ludwig  Baumann,  president.  C.  Ludwig 
Eaumann  &  Co 

M  Iton  B.  Bergmann.  M    D. 
Hen.   Anthony  J.  DiGiovanna,  city  coun- 
cilman. 

Hon.  Harry  P.  Eppig.  Justice  of  municipal 
court. 

Hon.  Martin  C.  Epstein,  United  States  com- 
missioner. 

Hon.  Albert  B.  W.  Firmin.  former  pcst- 
mrs-.er.  Brooklyn. 

HiTry  L.  Genninger.  cashier,  Roosevelt 
Savings  Bank. 

Frederick  V.  Goess,  president.  Prudential 
Savings  Bank. 

R:;bcrt  J.  Haj'ward,  district  manager, 
Brooklyn  Edison  Co. 

J.imes  I.  Kelly,  plumbing. 
H<Dn.  Charles  C.  Lockwocd.  Justice  of  the 
supieme  court. 

William  E.  Noonan,  loan  broker,  J.  J.  Frlel 
&  Co 

Hon.  Myles  A.  Paige,  Justice  of  court  of 
special  sessions. 

G?n.  Bryer  H.  Pendry.  attorney  at  law. 
C afford  F.  Post,  president.  East  Brooklyn 
Savings  &  Loan  Association. 

Ciartes  Schad.  poles  and  ladders. 
John     A.     Schwarz,     president,     John     A. 
Srhwarz.  Inc. 

Philip  E.  Smith.  M   D. 

Arthur  W.  Spolander,  president.  Peoples 
National  Bank. 

F.enry  G.  Stamm.  Himmelrelcher  &  Stamm. 
O   S  Seyfarth.  D  D   S. 
Cieorge    F.   Trommer,    president,    John    F. 
Trcmmer,  Inc. 

Jerome  Teitelbaum.  loan  broker. 
lYeder.ck    H.    Vlemeister,    assistant    secrs- 
t.iry.  Brooklyn  Trust  Co. 

ISdward  R.  Wells,  manager.  Corn  Exchange 
Bank  Trust  Co. 

I,  at  this  time,  also  wish  to  pay  trib- 
uti!  to  the  untiring  and  unselfish  efforts 
of  Miss  Helena  M.  A.  Fromm.  Under  her 
ab  e  Uadersliip,  the  office  has  been  effi- 
ciently staffed  and  kept  open  to  the  public 
6  days  a  week.  She  and  her  staff  have  given 
unselfishly  of  their  time  in  order  to  serve 
th'?  people  of  this  community.  Tliis  group 
includes,  Mrs.  Celia  K.  Wien,  Mrs.  Edna  G. 


Adair  Mrs.  Grace  S.  De  Wald.  Mrs.  Fannie  B. 
Prichep  Mrs.  Kathaiine  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Edna 
Rixon,  Miss  Kathryn  G.  Farreil,  Sam 
Solomon,  Mrs.  Alice  Martin.  Mrs.  Mathilda 
Theobald,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Derx.  Mrs  K.  Withing- 
ton.  Miss  Irene  Rice.  Miss  C.  E'.berfeld.  Miis 
Fay  Tobias,  Mrs.  Margaret  MacCarthy,  Mrs, 
L.  Bocchiaro,  Miss  Virginia  Henry,  Mis.  Har- 
riet Wil!s.  Mrs.  Frances  Kiebs. 

Mrs.  Edna  Rixon,  Mrs.  Alice  Martin,  Mrs. 
Gussie  Nash,  Mrs.  Patricia  Goldman,  and 
Mrs.  Kate  Sullivan,  as  chairmen,  respectively, 
of  the  Salvage,  War  Bonds  ard  Stamps.  Nu- 
trition. Constimers,  and  Victory-garden  Com- 
mittees have  made  an  enviable  record 
for  themselves  and  this  office.  Our  com- 
munity may  well  point  with  pride  to  the  two 
successful  visits  cf  the  Red  Cross  mobile 
blood  bank  unit  to  this  sect-on,  which  re- 
sulted in  donations  by  the  people  of  this 
neighborhood  of  over  200  pints  of  blood. 

Despite  this  splendid  record  of  achieve- 
ment, I  regret  to  report  that  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  residents  of  this  precinct 
have  taken  an  active  Interest  In  this  vital 
phase  of  our  country's  war  program. 

How  are  we  to  explain  this  distressing  fact? 
Don't  we  realize  that  this  is  a  people's  war, 
that  we  can't  hope  to  win  cr  even  survive 
unless  every  man,  woman,  ant.  child  puts  his 
or  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  Is  prepared 
to  make  some  sacrifice  in  their  own  interest 
and  in  behalf  of  this  common  effort?  Our 
boys  in  service  are  doing  more  than  their 
share.  They  can't,  however,  do  it  all.  They 
need  our  help. 

Unless  a  miracle  takes  place,  this  Is  des- 
tined to  be  a  long  and  exhausting  war.  and 
we  must  expect  to  suffer  the  same  tragic  fate 
of  the  unprepared  civilian  population  of 
other  countries  unless  we  have  the  maximum 
protection  and  organization  that  only  volun- 
teers in  adequate  numbers  and  with  proper 
training  can  provide. 
Let  us  stop  hoping  for  miracles  to  occur. 
Let  us  not  wait  until  the  first  bomb  has 
been  dropped  in  our  midst  before  we  decide 
to  take  action  we  new  know  '.o  be  necessary. 
Can't  we  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
do  something  about  it  ourselves — now,  before 
It  is  too  late?  There  is  a  place  in  the  civilian 
defense  set-up  for  all  of  us,  regardless  of  age 
and  sex.  What  do  you  say?  How  about 
stopping  in  at  10  Ralph  Avrnue  and  enlist 
today?  See  to  It  that  the  reit  of  the  family 
and  your  neighbors  report  there  at  once. 
This  may  be  our  last  chance. 


The  CL;^p.-I  V'Ul.in  My  Sou! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r  s  N    ErnRAND  W.  GEARHART 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Ancnist  6.  1942 

Uv.  GEARHART.  Mi  Speaker,  dur- 
ing these  days  when  so  n"  any  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  are  away  from  home  in 
the  service  of  God  and  coantry,  the  radio 
sermon  which  was  delivei  ed  over  the  fa- 
cilities of  radio  station  K.\RM  on  May 
3,  1942,  by  the  Reverend  F :.  .  i:  Johnson, 
of  the  First  Baptist  Chi  rch  of  Fresno, 
Calif.,  is  of  unusual  interest,  unusual 
persuasiveness. 

Because  I  sincerely  bslieve  that  utter- 
ances of  this  kind  should  be  accorded  at 
this  time  the  widest  poss.ble  circulation. 
I  insert  this  timely  scrrn  m  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  a  part  of  m>  in- 
stant remaiks. 
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The  radio  addre.^s  of 
Johnson  follows: 


Rt  \' 


THE  CHAPEL  WTTHIN   MY  SOCT. 

Tliere  is  a  story  at  an  alUr  light  in  a  Euro- 
pean cathedral.  A  priest  explained  that  it 
had  been  faithfully  tended  and  for  centuries 
had  never  gone  out.  "It's  out  now,"  said  an 
American  as  he  blew  upon  it  with  vigorous 
breath.  The  zeal  that  served  the  altar  flame 
had  some  superstition;  but  the  irreverence 
tliat  was  within  the  soul  was  darker  still. 

These  latter  years  have  torn  people  from 
native  communities  and  friends  and  trans- 
planted them.  Thousands  of  men  in  service 
have  been  shifted  from  place  to  place.  Up 
and  down  the  States  are  people  whc«e  roois 
have  been  pulled  from  their  native  soil. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  lose  holy  ties  and 
sanctions,  to  have  the  Cf.ndle  of  the  Lord 
blown  out,  and  fail  to  relight  it  in  the 
strangeutss  of  a  new  place.  When  we  are 
removed  to  defense  industry  the  temple  does 
not  ccme  with  us.  The  boys  who  are  hero- 
ically fighting  for  their  country  and  who  will 
fight  beyond  the  seas  cannot  take  the  family 
pew  with  them.  Does  this  mean  that  wor- 
ship must  die? 

Long  age  in  an  embattled  land  torn  by  feud 
and  frequent  invasion  there  sat  a  winsome 
person  on  the  curbstone  of  a  well  near  a 
small  village.  A  woman  came  to  draw  water. 
Strangers  though  they  were,  they  engaged 
In  a  conversation,  whose  content  more  than 
any  oiher,  has  shaped  our  idea  of  God.  Said 
this  stranger  from  Galilee:  "Woman,  believe 
me,  the  hour  cometi..  and  now  is  when  ye  shall 
neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  at  Jerusalem 
worship  the  Father.  God  is  a  Spirit  and  they 
that  worship  Hiui  must  worship  Him  in  Spirit 
and  in  Truth." 

In  a  poem  entitled  "The  Song  of  Honor," 
a  modern  poet  has  described  his  emotions 
as  he  alone  climbed  a  hill  on  a  night  when 
stars  were  in  the  sky. 

"It  seem.ed   so  still   the  valleys  were. 
As  if  the  whole  world  knelt  in  prayer, 
Save  me  and  me  alone. 

There,   sharp  and  sudden,  there  I  heard — 
The  song  of  every  singing  bird 
That  sings  beneath  the  sky. 

The  song  of  courage,  heart  and  will 

And  gladness  of  a  fight 
Oi  men  who  face  a  hopeless  hill 

With  sparkling  and  delight. 

I  heard  it  all,  each  every  note 

Of  every  lung  and   tongue  and  throat, 

Aye,  every  rhythm  and  every  rh3mfie 
Of  everything  that  lives  and  loves 
And  upward,  ever  upward  moves 

Prom  lowly  and  sublime. 

I  heard  it  all,  I  heard  the  whole 
Harmonious  hymn  of  being  roll 
Up  through  the  cht-pel  of  my  soul.** 

So  you  have  a  chapel  within  your  soul,  a 
real  temple.  "Know  ye  not,"  said  the  apoe- 
tle,  "that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God  and  that 
God  dwelleth  in  you?"  M:'-lj>  and  stone. 
altar  and  nave,  painted  w  i  l;  \>.  and  pulpit; 
how  easily  these  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
temple  Itself.  Of  Edward  Gibbon,  Emerson 
once  said:  "The  man  had  no  shrine — man's 
most  important  possestion."  E\"en  a  c^'.d 
cynic  like  George  Bernard  Shriw  is  c.jtb 
of  h;>v:i  o  ^:,'d:  •■!! 
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which  Is  within  yuu  hurch  building,  a 

choir,  an  excelJeni  icnuwu — all  these  are 
Important.  But  the  queeiion  that  more 
largely  counts  is.  What  reverence  did  I 
bring  with  me  in  my  soul?  Not  without 
point  did  Jesus  say^"The  Kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you."  Tlie  prophets  used  to  saug- 
gle  with  the  futility  of  the  law— how  in- 
effective it  was — how  It  failed  to  curb  the 
dogs  of  passion  and  gieed.  Then  the  woid  of 
the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah,  "I  will  put  a  new 
law.  a  covenant  written  not  in  stone  but  in 
their  heaits." 

From  Bataan,  Burma.  Australia,  and  on  the 
seven  seas  have  come  reports  of  deeds  of 
heroic  service.  The  boys  we  sent  away  did 
not  look  like  they  v/ere  capable  of  what  they 
have  dene.  But  they  did.  and  why?  Because 
of  a  pov.er  within,  a  belief  tnat  they  wrere 
fighting  for  a  principle,  that  something  pre- 
cious is  at  slake.  Eve  Cuiie,  after  meeting  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  said,  "I  came  away  with  the 
Impression  that  I  was  not  only  witnessing 
the  birth  of  self-government  in  India  but 
the  av,'al:euing  of  a  new  spirit  in  E.iPland 
it.self,  that  bold,  generous  spirit  withcut 
Which  neither  Great  Britain  nor  any  other 
country  can  hoj:e  to  win  the  war. "  It  wa.s  a 
thnlling  stroke  in  the  story  of  the  prodigal, 
when  "he  came  to  himself. "  Then  he  arose 
and  went  back  to  h:s  father.  It  happened  to 
him  in  the  chapel  in  his  own  soul.  Tliere  is 
the  temple  eternal. 

You  who  are  uprooted,  whether  in  civilif.n 
or  military  life,  missing  the  familiar  faces 
of  the  home  church,  destined  as  many  of  ycu 
are  to  service  over  the  seas — remember  this — 
enter  frequently  the  chapel  in  your  own  soul. 
Tlie  great  apostle  flings  down  a  penetrating 
question.  "Who  bhall  sepai'ate  us  from  the 
love  of  Ciirisl?  '  Mjn  and  women  wlio  have 
faced  death  on  tn.;  high  seas  may  have 
pondered  its  answer.  Many  of  our  people 
have  and  will  wonder  how  true  it  really  is. 
The  answer  is  still  the  same.  Long  ago  a  man 
after  facing  adversity  said:  "My  feet  almost 
slipped  from  under  me  when  I  saw  the 
victories  of  the  wicked.  Then  when  I  went 
into  the  sanctuary  I  understood. "  Even  in 
church  itself  you  still  have  to  worship  m  the 
chapel  in  your  own  soul. 

Worship  is  also  pondering — the  mystery  of 
life.  What  is  the  wonder  hidden  in  a  seed? 
What  is  this  quiver  that  traoes  through  the 
earth  in  spring  and  shakee  a  green  miracle 
from  winters  death?  The  heavens  above; 
the  Bible  refers  to  it  as  'the  firmament." 
That  which  is  made  firm.  And  yet  so  mobile 
are  the  stars  that  it  is  as  if  each  carried  an 
angel  piiot.  One  so  pondeilng  said.  "As  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are 
my  ways  higher  than  your  ways.  "  We  ponder 
the  mystery  of  man.  Fear,  greed,  and  lust 
have  left  pockmarks  on  his  nature.  Howe%er 
staggering  his  blocdletlings  "the  eternity 
which  Is  in  his  heart"  causes  him  to  pause 
and  say  "The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple;  let 
a'l  thp  enrth  keep  silent  before  him." 
]■:  :  -  r  liockmg  is  right  when  he  says 
*l  ■  1  :  .  i  ^  ''.'.■  .s  M'.luctd  to  two  aspects. 
'•^  -i'^  ■'.  .:  v.:  ::.:;)  Vhat  we  do  ourselves 
and  what  we  le'  a  i  .i-  r  power  do  to  us;  what 
wo  labor  at,  ana  wa.ii  we  are  enriched  by; 
w!  '  elongs  to  us  because  we  achieve  it 
a:.:;.  v.i'.:-.\  ■R-p  belong  to  brnii^r  i:  has  mastered 
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confession  of  the  Shulamite  maid   becomes 

ours  when  she  wailed: 

"They  made  me  a  keeper  of  the  vineyards. 
But  my  own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept  " 

Make  no  mistake  about  this:  unless  there 
Is  somewhere  in  the  background  of  your  life, 
a  solitude  highly  used,  there  ri.n  be  no  fore- 
ground of  poise,  peace,  conviction,  and  power. 
There  must  be  a  well-beaten  path  to  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High;  here  too  a  per- 
son must  dwell.  We  need  tcday  to  realize 
that  God  Is  greater  than  all  journeying 
generations,  greater  than  all  time,  greater 
than  life  and  death.  Rising  high  in  a  p  ane 
ycu  sense  that  the  storms  cf  earth  bekng 
to  a  tiny  clcud,  so  m  worship  you  realise  that 
even  death  is  only  a  fringe.  The  chapel  In 
yoiu-  soul  has  an  open  door  that  no  man  can 
shut.  In  that  chapel  you  yield  yourself  to 
God.  the  Impure  to  the  pure,  the  weak  to  the 
final  and  worthy  strength,  the  sinning  to  the 
merciful. 

Th.s  message  is  directed  to  all  who  cannot, 
because  cf  circumstances  worship  in  the  fa- 
miliar place  and  with  tlieir  loved  cnes.  If 
you  lie  on  a  bed  of  illness,  work  on  an  off 
hour  In  Industry,  or  above  all  serve  your 
country  in  distant  places  as  an  enlisted  man 
or  civilian,  ycu  are  urged  to  keep  the  door  cf 
the  chapel  in  your  own  soul  open.  Let  not 
irreverence  of  any  kind  destroy  the  flame  la 
your  heart. 
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IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  17,  1942 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Herring]  at  the 
Io',va  State  Democratic  Convention,  at 
Des  Moines.  lov.a,  July  10.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Es  follows: 

These  are  indeed  dark  days;  days  that  test 
the  courage,  the  faith,  and  the  hearts  of  all 

Americans. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  State  has  a 
great  political  party  met  in  convention  under 
such  tragic  world  conditions.  Perhapw  a 
glance  back  at  the  past  will  Increase  our 
courage  and  faith  for  the  fuiuie. 

I  realize  that  there  is  in  the  mind  of  each 
one  eathered  here  but  one  paramount  thought 
anc  j  ray.  r.  and  It  is  that  th:s  terrible  catas- 
trcpht  vvliich  now  engulfs  the  world  may 
soon  pass  away  and  that  we  miy  return  to 
the  pea  .:u  v  •=  where; r  v  -complli;hed 
80  mucii   ;   :   :l-.-    benefit  c!  i.       Kind. 

Second  only  to  winning  the  war  le  the 
wiunmg  of  the  peace — a  peace  that  thrc>ugh 
our  unselfish  ccof)eration  will  make  impos« 
.'';'.    r.  r  ;i;;:i  to  days  of  greed,  destruction, 

I  .'  y  ]'"  :..  ri-^  V.I  rr.ay  gain  courage  for  the 
li:;-ari'  b\  a  c  :.,'  ci' ration  of  the  past.  I 
should  like  to  recall  to  your  memory  other 
days  in  Iowa  when,  though  not  threatenetl  by 
enemies  from  without,  we  were  meeting 
Vicissitudes  at  home  wiitrh  s^-^it'd  almost 
unbearable. 
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In  1933  when  candidates  icminated  by  the 
g:  .cal  party  which  3  cu  represent  and 

f],  the  voters  tcck  ever  the  aflalrs  in 

the  State  of  Icwa  and  In  th  (  Nation,  milllona 
cf  our  people  had  despairel  of  all  hcpe  fcr 
the  futice.  There  were  these  at  that  time 
who  icudly  ra.Ied  against  cisnditions  as  they 
ex  sted.  but.  like  some  In  t  ^e  present  situa- 
tion, they  felt  that  "tveryi  iing  wcu'.d  come 
out  all  r.ght  ■  if  without  gc\trnm?ntal  assist- 
ance ma'ters  w-re  left  to  work  cut  them- 
selves Fortunately  fcr  the  Nat.cn  and  tcr 
Iowa,  there  came  into  government  at  that 
time  a  new  conception  of  he  rtsponsibiUty 
and  duty  of  government  0  ser\-e.  protect, 
assist,  arid  fru:de  our  pec  pi  '  In  bad  times 

The  prcclamation  forbi  Iding  farm  and 
home  foreclosures  within  t  :e  S'ate  of  Iov.a, 
the  flr?t  ever  to  be  Isjued.  was  not  issued 
through  personal  dc.siie  cr  intent  to  penal- 
ize these  who  held  mcrtgag  ?5  up)cn  our  Iowa 
farirs  It  was  l.«^sued  to  protect  both  parties. 
The  v:.te  by  the  CongTe5S  of  the  United  States 
U)  am.^nd  the  Neutrality  Act.  raising  the 
embargo  upon  the  shlpmen  of  war  materials 
to  oth-cr  countries,  was  nol  intended  to  en- 
courage warfp.re  between  na  Ions,  but  to  assist 
us  in  warding  off  frcm  this  country  the  war 
clouds  that  were  then  gatt  ering. 

The  sending  of  Uixips  ntn  a  Cfunty  In 
Iowa  in  those  troubled  day  1  was  not  fcr  the 
■purpose  of  starting  warfare  within  cur  S  ate, 
but  to  prever.t  the  effects  c  violent  disagree- 
ments which  were  rapidly  leading  to  open 
warfare.  Likewise,  when  cur  Nation  deter- 
minfd  to  build  up  its  armament,  to  train  its 
soldiers,  to  avist  through  lend-lease  those 
nations  which  were  figh:in<  to  preserve  their 
Independence  and  maintain  peace  in  the 
world,  this  was  not  done  to  encourage  warfare 
but  as  an  indication  that  we  were  willing  to 
take  any  steps  possible  to  prevent  war  from 
coming  to  this  Nation. 

I  mention  these  period.s.  ;  ears  apart,  merely 
to  indicate  that  drastic,  h<roic  measures  are 
sometimes  both  necessary  ai.d  wise  If  these 
principles  which  have  given  us  the  greatest 
government  in  the  world  ire  to  prevail  and 
continue. 

While  it  is  necessary  and  proper  that  politi- 
cal conventions  and  poliuc  il  campaigns  mu^t 
be  carried  on.  there  Is  not  1  he  sllghttst  doubt 
In  anyone's  mind  that  th(  American  people 
are  concerned  chiefly  wit  1  the  problem  of 
bringing  this  war  to  a  spcidy  and  successful 
conclusion.  There  must  l:e  no  interference 
with  th.s  ail-out  program  ty  partisan  politics 
In  any  form. 

W?  I'ave  repeatedly  hearc  from  dictator  na- 
tions that  due  to  racial  dlfft  rences  the  peoples 
of  Europe  cannot  live  in  p<ace;  that  wars  are 
necessary.  In  America  and  In  Iowa,  however, 
we  huve  proved  during  si  vcral  generations 
that  this  premise  is  false. 

While  in  cur  own  coun  :ry  we  know  only 
Americans,  we  realize  th^i;  -■  tr.p  rf  rur  finest 
citizens  were  born  in  t  »  i\:.  '.V  rid  and 
countless  others  wr'»  «(  1  :  r  .>nts  who 
came  to  our  shore  .-  :..::i  .-  h;  -  We  have 
shown  that  a  hundred  and  tlurty  millions 
of  people — English,  Irish  Scotch,  French, 
Chinese,  Russians.  Czechs.  Poles.  Serbs.  Scan- 
dinavians. Germans,  and  Cutch — can  live  to- 
gether in  peace  and  h.ipp  ncss  because  they 
Jxave  done  so  here  in  .^^•..>"  .ca,  on  cur  farms 
•nd  in  cur  various  :r  .."  counties,  cities, 
villages,  and  towns.  This  experiment  which 
has  been  demonstrated  o\er  and  over  again 
proves  conclusively  that  democracy  can  and 
does  function  It  !■=  to  pr  ^^erve  this  form  of 
government  ti.i-  .^:-.."r...i    ^  fighting  today. 

We  did  net  sees  .^  i:  a  ..  anyone.  We  are 
today  engaged  1:;  .;  »  :.  the  Axis  Powers 
because  one  of  them,  w.tnut  provocation,  m 
treachery  and  by  ^tea'.th.  invaded  our  terri- 
tory,   attempted    to    c:   --rrv    our    Navy,   and 
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disregarded  them  as  highly  Improbable,  If 
not  impossible  of  fulfillment.  Yet  no  man 
c£.n  say  In  verity  and  truth  that  this  Nation 
or  any  of  Its  leaders  sought  or  provoked  these 
mlsTortunes.  The  President  time  and  time 
a^:ain  warned  that  when  the  Axis  Powers  de- 
cided that  we  should  be  at  war,  then,  and 
only  then,  would  we  be  at  war.  Today  no 
cne  can  question  his  Judgment.  Some  of 
u:5,  believing  these  predictions  so  often  made, 
and  having  in  mind  experiences  of  the  past, 
approved  the  measures  suggested  which,  if 
not  permanently  successful  in  avoiding  our 
involvement,  did  materially  increase  otur 
chances  of  saving  ourselves  alter  the  blow  , 
fell. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  every  dollar  voted 
for  lend-lease,  that  every  vote  that  was  cast 
to  increase  our  Army  and  Navy,  and  every 
dollar  that  was  appropriated  to  build  ships, 
to  build  airplanes,  to  build  tanks,  before  we 
became  engaged  In  actual  warfare  Is  today  the 
most  certain  guaranty  that  more  of  our  boys 
w.'.l  come  bark  a'.ivc  than  if  we  had  failed 
tc  provide  such  protection. 

Think  what  might  have  happened  to  th=s 
Nation  if  these  who  believed  that  Japan 
would  never  attack  us.  that  the  Axis  could 
never  come  with  their  submarines  to  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  had  had  votes 
enough  in  the  Congress  to  prevent  approval 
01  the  program  which  our  great  Commander 
in  Chief  had  the  foresight  and  patriotism  to 
advocate  even  earlier  than  1937 — the  date  of 
his  "quarantine"  speech  in  Chicago. 

To  that  end  it  is  of  first  importance  that 
the  tried  and  tested  national  leadership  of 
tne  past  several  years  be  maintained. 

To  win  this  war,  and  we  shall  win  it,  we 
require  not  only  materials  of  war,  but  men, 
money,  and  morale.  In  this  respect  we  are 
unequalled  by  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  The  part  that  American  industry  is 
playing  in  this  struggle  is  too  often  over- 
l(X>ked  From  personal  knowledge  I  can  say 
to  you  that  never  under  any  dictatorship 
^as  such  efficient,  effective  industrial  pro- 
cuction  been  achieved.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  Bir  power,  sufficiently  supported,  will 
win  this  war.  Being  the  chairman  of  a 
iienate  svbcommlitee  charged  with  the  duty 
of  investigating  the  war  effort.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  personally  inspect  many 
liuge  plants.  I  have  seen  tools  of  modem 
j)roduction  designed  and  built  In  some  of 
our  immense  industrial  plants  that  are  far 
beyond  our  conception  of  a  few  years  age  as 
to  what  was  possible.  The  President  asked 
not  many  months  ago  for  60.000  airplanes 
this  year.  I  can  say  to  you  that  he  will  get 
them.  Long-range  bombers  are  already  un- 
der construction  which  will  span  thousands 
cf  miles  cf  our  so-called  protecting  oceans 
and  return  after  discharging  their  cargoes  of 
explosives. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  did  not  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  airplanes  and  a  Navy 
large  enough  to  protect  the  whole  of  our 
coastlines  and  possessions.  But  the  law- 
jibldlne,  peaceful  citizen  oftentimes  neglects 
to  remember  that  he  may  meet  a  highway- 
man. While  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  mer- 
chant ships  are  being  submarined  cff  our 
coasts  and  while  the  Navy  is  as  rapidly  as 
:pcssible  taking  every  step  to  control  or  Ce- 
.itroy  this  menace,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  we  have  only  so  many  ships  for  so  much 
water.  We  had  to  get  men  and  supplies  to 
Australia.  We  had  to  get  supplies  Into  Rtis- 
sia.  We  had  to  get  materials  of  war  Into  Eng- 
land, and  we  had  to  deliver  our  soldiers  to 
Northern  Ireland.  Each  and  every  one  of 
those  functions  have  been  performed  and  the 
Anierican  Navy  has  not  as  yet  lost  a  single 
American  soldier  while  under  convoy  to  for- 
eign shores.  Of  necessity,  some  part  of  the 
oceans  had  to  be  neglected  because  we  simply 
do  not  have  the  ships  as  yet.  In  this  situa- 
tion it  was  decided  wisely  to  deliver  cur 
materials,  protect  our  soldiers,  and  if  loss  had 
to  be  stistained,  it  would  have  to  be  ships  car- 


rying civilian  supplies  fcr  civilian  needs 
within  our  own  country  which  could  not 
under  the  circumstances  ba  adequately  pro- 
tected. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believed  20  years 
ago  that  we  should  support  with  whatever 
strength  required  the  Leagtie  cf  Nations  pro- 
gram of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Now,  we  know, 
through  most  bitter  experience,  that  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  right.  Unfcrtunately.  at  that 
time  we  had  men  of  small  vision  and  little 
minds  who  prevented  our  taking  cur  fair 
share  of  responsibility,  which,  had  we  taken 
it  at  that  time,  would.  I  fiimly  believe,  have 
prevented  the  wcrld  catastrophe  of  today. 
We  cannot  undo  the  past,  but  we  can  learn 
lessons  from  it  and  there  no  longer  exists  in 
this  Nation  a  place  for  a  headstrong,  selfish 
group  of  men.  usurping  jjublic  leadership, 
who  may  now  sing  low  because  the  hurricane 
of  their  mii^takes  Is  visited  upon  us,  but  who 
are  ready  to  rise  again  to  cause  further 
trouble  and  misery  when  t.ie  storm  subsides 
and  the  lesser  winds  blow. 

We  must  have  in  the  Congress  cf  the 
United  States  when  this  war  ends  men  who, 
through  experience  and  conviction,  will  sup- 
port whomever  shnll  be  President  on  that 
welcome  day  in  taking  our  ftill  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  perfectins'  throughout  the 
world  a  system  which  will  prevent  selfish 
foreign  dictators  from  igam  r.ttempting 
through  murder  and  thelt  the  destruction 
of  those  who  wish  to  live  in  peace  and  in 
accordance  with  their  own  conceptions  of  the 
rights  of  man. 

Iowa,  as  always.  Is  In  the  front  rank  In  this 
great  time  of  trial.  Admiral  Leahy,  an  lowan 
from  Hampton,  has  been  prominent  In  the 
councils  both  here  and  abroad.  Admiral 
Fletcher,  born  In  Marshall  town,  was  In  com- 
mand In  the  Coral  Sea.  The  commander  of 
the  first  American  bomber  squadron  to  attack 
in  the  Mediterranean  came  from  Boone,  and 
he  had  as  fellow  aviator;  boys  frcm  Spirit 
lake  and  other  towns  In  the  State  of  Iov;a. 
Admiral  Yarnell,  of  LeMirs,  is  a  foremost 
au'hority  on  far  eastern  alairs. 

As  I  have  sUted  before  the  State  of  Iowa 
has  more  than  30.000  volunteers  serving  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  a  larger  per 
capita  list  of  volunteers  tl  an  is  furnished  by 
any  other  State  In  the  Union.  In  addition. 
23,000  selectees  have  taken  their  places,  and 
other  thousands  are  on  the  way.  As  in  1861 
and  "CS,  and  1698  and  in  1917  and  '18.  these 
men  will  bring  glory  to  our  State  In  the  tra- 
ditional Iowa  way. 

We  had  on  Bataan  Pe  linsula  many  fine 
Iowa  boys;  one  a  captain  in  the  maiines, 
the  son  of  former  Lieutenant  Governor 
Moore,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  decorated  for  bravery 
In  action.  These  fine  lovans  served  to  the 
last  under  that  great  hiro  of  the  Bataan 
Peninsula,  Gen  Jonathan  Wainrlght.  the  man 
who  stayed  with  his  men  and  is  still  with 
them — somewhere.  I  cannot  mention  each 
by  name,  but  each  is  entitled  to  his  place 
In  Iowa's  hall  cf  fame. 

At  the  beginning  of  tUs  address  I  stated 
that  perhaps  a  glance  bac.<  into  the  past  will 
Increase  our  courage  anc  faith  for  the  fu- 
ture. Let  us.  therefore,  dwell  briefly  upon 
conditions  which  existed  on  January  12.  1933, 
when  the  first  Democratic  administration  in 
more  than  40  years  took  charge  of  State  gov- 
ernment in  Iowa  On  thit  date,  in  my  first 
Inaugural  message.  I  brought  such  conciitions 
to  the  attention  of  the  Sti^te  legislature  when 
I  said: 

"This  session  transcends  In  Importance 
those  of  previous  years  fcr  reasons  which  are 
distressingly  plain.  Our  principal  basic  In- 
dustry is  prostrate.  With  corn  selling  In  a 
typical  Iowa  county  at  12  cents  a  bushel, 
oats  at  8  cents  a  bushel,  hogs  at  2  cents,  and 
cattle  at  1  to  4  cents  a  pound,  our  farmers 
are  not  realizing  production  costs.  Banking 
failures,  actions  in  foreclosure  of  rural  and 
urban  homes,  and  of  s'ocks  of  merchants 
constitute  a  large  part  cf  th3  business  o^  the 
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courts.  F^w  of  our  Industries  are  operating 
at  a  proflt  and  in  many  of  them  operations 
are  stopped.  Men  and  women  eagerly  seeking 
the  opportunity  to  earn  their  living  "can  find 
no  work.  Despair  is  In  the  heart  of  the 
debtor,  and  mute  appeal  for  help  in  the  faces 
of  our  heavily  burdened  citizens." 

In  that  message  I  further  said: 

"The  great  part  of  the  program  of  restora- 
tion of  agriculture  must  be  furnished  by  the 
National  Government  by  means  adopted  to 
restore  the  price  level  or  by  other  means  and 
by  a  method  which  will  permit  a  better  re- 
financing of  farm  debts.  The  farmer  has 
endured  not  3  years  of  depression  but  12. 
The  present  injustice  strikes  not  only  at  the 
farmer  but  at  every  individual  and  group  in 
Iowa  and  the  Nation.  Until  farm  buying 
power  IS  restored,  the  depression  cannot  end. 
wv  must  coordinate  our  activities  with  those 
>f  'he  National  Concress  to  restore  agricul- 
ture so  far  as  legislation  will  permit.  The 
loss  of  farms  through  mortgage  foreclosures 
presents  a  tremendous  problem.  We  must 
not  confuse  eatise  and  effect.  Today  the 
farmer  requires  three  hogs  to  pay  back  the 
price  of  a  hog  borrowed  as  recently  as  1926. 
He  cannot  pay.  We  must  do  all  in  otir  power 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  hold  his  farm  pend- 
ing relief  by  national  legislation." 

It  is  well  for  every  farmer  and  every  busi- 
nessman and  every  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  to  recall  those  conditions,  to  recall  what 
was  done  by  the  State  administration  to 
alleviate  them,  and  to  restore  order  and 
prosperity  within  the  borders  of  this  great 
State. 

To  meet  the  grave  situation  which  con- 
fronted it.  our  administration  issued  the  first 
proclamation  by  any  Governor  declaring  a 
moratorium  on  home  and  farm  mortgages 
and  on  that  day  fo-pcli=u ;-■■?:  ci-a-^^d  Tlius, 
security  was  pro'.i.ii  d  './.o  r  ■.::.,»  r  ;>!-.(i  home 
owner  while  they  wci:;  1,  j  r  •■..  t  k  f  re- 
financing and  reh,i;i.  .-.1:.::^  -i.nr.st  ives. 
Peace  of  mind.  law.  a:,d  -  rdt  :  wcf  t  r-:,witli 
restored  throughout  th;  ai.itt  ai.ci  a^...n  cur 
people  faced  the  future  with  confidence. 
That  proclamation  and  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion passed  by  our  administration  was  copied 
Into  the  laws  of  other  States  and  of  Canada. 
That  administration  set  up  the  first  Farm 
Debt  Adju.stment  Committee  ever  established 
in  these  United  States,  one  in  each  county 
which  provided  the  pattern  for  similar  com- 
mittees in  other  States,  a  pattern  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  is  maintained  to  this  day. 

When  that  administration  assiuned  the  re- 
sponsibility of  government  in  Iowa  In  1933 
hundreds  of  otir  banks  had  been  closed  and 
the  savings  of  our  people  had  been  lost  to 
the  extent  of  millions  upon  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Thereupon  the  administration  Issued  a 
proclamation  closing  Iowa  banks  in  order  to 
conserve  the  resources  of  customers  and 
stockholders,  and  upon  the  administration's 
recommendation  the  legislature  catised  to  be 
passed  legislation  under  which  such  banks 
were  reorganized  and  rehabilitated,  a  pro- 
cedure which  was  adopted  and  followed  by 
many  other  States. 

In  March  1933  the  Federal  Government 
took  identical  action  to  reorganize  and  re- 
habilitate national  and  State  banks  through- 
out the  entire  United  St..tes.  whereby  bil- 
lions of  dollars  were  saved  to  depositors, 
stockholders,  and  Investors,  and  the  whole 
banking  structure  of  America  was  reestab- 
lished and  made  secure. 

When  our  administration  took  office  in 
1933  we  found  an  inheritance  from  former 
administrations  of  an  empty  treasury,  a 
budget  out  of  balance,  and  an  accumulation 
of  demands  for  payments  of  interest  and 
other  obligations  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars,  default  of  which  would  mean  the 
Impairment  of  State  credit.  Im^mediately  our 
administration  originated  a  program  of  sound 
finance  by  which  the  State's  credit  was  made 
secure  and  its  obligatior:s  honored  when  due. 


A  budget -control  system  was  Inaugurated 
and  the  budget  balance-a  and  government 
expenditures  In  excess  of  revenue  collected 
were  prohibited.  Every  succeeding  adminis- 
tration since  has  had.  and  those  in  the  years 
to  com.e  will  have,  the  tenefit  of  this  wise 
re.striction . 

That  administration  relieved  the  crushing 
burden  of  real-estate  taxes  by  the  enactment 
of  an  equitable  three-p.Dint  tax  program. 
Imposing  a  tax  on  income,  corpcratlcns.  and 
sales,  and  this  system  became  a  model  fol- 
lowed by  many  States  throughout  the  Union. 

We  dealt  honorably  ard  in  a  forthright 
way  with  the  ever-present  and  always  difficult 
problem  of  control  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
After  thorough,  impartial,  and  nonpartiran 
investigation,  we  set  up  a  State  monopoly 
liquor-control  system,  not  intended  to  pro- 
duce revenue  for  State  operations,  but  for 
the  larger  and  nobler  purpose  of  establishing 
social  control  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. This  system,  too.  b?came  a  model  for 
other  States  adopting  monopoly  control  and 
it  has  failed  in  operation  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  present  State  administration  has 
departed  from  its  purpose  and  principles. 

Previous  administrations  had  been  long  and 
loud  In  giving  lip  service  to  the  cause  of 
organized  labor  and  to  the  rights  of  the  men 
and  women  who  toll.  Our  administration, 
believin?  aeeds  are  more  elix}uent  than  words, 
dealt  with  such  crises  as  arose  in  labor  mat- 
ters with  Justice  and  with  fairness,  thereby 
earning  the  respect  and  the  approval  of 
organized  labor  within  the  State  of  Iowa  and 
thixiughout  the  Nation. 

During  the  dark  days  preceding  1933  we 
had  witnessed  appalling  Increases  in  unem- 
ployment and  in  the  relief  rolls  of  our  coun- 
ties and  our  municipalities.  Our  adminis- 
tration acted  promptly  to  meet  the  critical 
situation  and  to  bring  Immediate  aid  to  the 
unfortunate.  We  set  up  tine  Iowa  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  a  nonpartisan  locally 
controlled  organization,  whose  tr  embers 
served  without  compensation,  and  wh.ch  dis- 
tributed the  funds  allotted  to  it  solely  upon 
til"  b..«;s  of  need. 

F  r  vears  prior  thereto  Iowa  had.  from  time 
to  time,  considered,  but  tad  never  provided, 
State  assistance  for  the  ag.d.  Again,  our  ad- 
ministration took  necessary  remedial  action 
and  at  once  secured  the  passage  of  an  Old 
Aee  Assistance  Act,  making  immediately 
available  o::!-aee  benefit  pr.yments.  Through 
cooperaii  i;  v.  Ah  local  go\ernments  and  or- 
ganizations upon  a  completely  nonpartisan 
basis  and  through  ccopera-:lcn  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  our  administration  carried 
out  a  great  social  welfare  program.  Prom  time 
to  time  as  the  campaign  progresses  we  shall 
call  attention  to  the  facts  of  our  own  record 
as  well  as  the  record  of  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed after  us,  confident  that  the  people 
whose  welfare  we  have  corstantly  considered 
and  to  whom  we  have  extended  every  possible 
assistance  will  recall  the  service  rendered. 

I  have  mentioned  the  tragic  situation  and 
recalled  those  trying  days  and  the  successful 
methods  which  we  adopted  to  deal  with  them 
promptly,  in  order  to  bring  you  assurance 
that  there  are  good  ground:;  fcr  your  sustained 
faith.  That  even  in  these  "more  difficult 
times  the  administration  will  be  equal  to  the 
task  of  mobilizing  our  Nation's  courage  be- 
hmd  an  adequate  and  elective  war  effort 
which  will  instire  victory  for  ourselves  and 
for  the  United  Nations. 

Next  November  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  will  have  the  opportunity  to  appraise 
anew  the  respective  records  and  the  accoin- 
plis:.':.t  ri.s  :  the  administrations  in  Iov,a 
I;  111  Jari',;  iry  1933  to  1939  and  the  ad- 
!ii.i..-tr:.ti.jn  whirb  foHov^'.xi.  They  will  also 
be  privileged  to  decifU  v.t  ::;,  r  xhe  national 
adminLstration  should  h.\.  tlje  continued 
support  of  the  gocxl  people  of  L  »a  Our  do- 
mestic p  ;;c;''-  have  justified  ;;.-,-'.■.,  mi 
Iowa  to  a  d'-tiree  that  hardly  cti.:  .  ii..-.  t-  b»  •  n 
antlcipaici  io  vt-ais  ar  \    Tlicy  iiu\e  reticreu 


prosperity  and  confidence  and  they  give  even 
greater  promise  for  the  future. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  by  the  President.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  give  unqualified  support  to  his 
conduct  of  fcretgn  affairs.  The  people  of  my 
State  are  fully  familiar  with  my  votes  on 
various  measures  They  know  as  well  as  I 
myself  the  things  for  which  I  stand  and  for 
which  I  have  worked  consistently  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Iowa,  without  regard  to  party  or  other  affilia- 
tion. The  people  will,  I  am  stire,  make  a  fair 
study  and  comparison  of  the  records  of  re- 
spective candidates  for  every  office  and  T,  for 
one.  have  complete  confidence  In  the  wltwlom 
and  fairness  of  their  final  judgment. 

The  Democratic  Party  may  well  be  proud 
of  Its  trusteeship  of  the  affairs  of  the  State 
of  Iowa  and  the  Nation.  Its  representatives 
have  made  a  proud  and  enviable  record.  The 
people  of  this  Siate  cannot  fall  to  give  sup- 
port to  those  who  have  contribu'ed  to  that 
record  and  who  are  holding  high  the  hand  of 
our  President  and  are  giving  to  him  sound 
counsel  and  genuine  encouragement  In  this, 
the  most  difficult  situation  which  has  ever 
confronted  any  leader  In  all  of  history.  The 
record  which  u*  >  vp  made  is  one  of  which 
we  may  be  ja'^-dy  proud  and  one  which  will 
stand  up  under  the  most  searching  scrutiny, 
both  as  to  motive^  snd  achievements. 

We  are  ever  :  ;•  diid  of  the  grave  responsi- 
bility devolving  v-i-  v.  u-  not  alone  as  mem- 
bers of  a  great  psr-v  t  u-.  as  citizens  of  this 
Republic.  We  realize  as  all  thoughtful  citi- 
zens must  that  the  ttmp«  require  th"  m-r'T^t 
wisdom,  couT-.-.ei  ar;d  ir.':\\>':y  .  t  \>.'...  -.,  vn  *> 
are  capable.  Our  <  ■:r-  i-t-at  task  t,  w»:  h 
everything  else  is  'ub-  •,::nate  is  the  v,  , :  :  -..y 
of  the  war  and  the  F'-rari-.s  of  an  r:,';'  •  ::e 
peace  based  upon  ju.MKt  .:btrty,and  (15:;  dry 
of  opportunry 

Those  ol  Ub  wb' '  !  (i\r  ■^rns  in  the  service 

some  already  in  f'  me  lands,  we  know  not 
where,  and  others  on  the  way — today  tliank 
God  that  this,  ovir  country.  In  this  great 
crisis  has  hf  C  !n:r.;,!iuer  in  Chief,  Franklin 
Roosevelt. 


Bryant    College    Commencement    Acic.resi 
by  Hon.  Francis  B,  Say.'^e 

EXTENSION   OF   REM.AHK> 

HON,  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

<■■}    nii-tui.   i.-.,:-»,n: 
IN   T1:F   '^F\.A''T   OF   THE   VXri  ED   t-TATE3 
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Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ..-k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prin  .  .:i 
the  Appendix  a  v-ry  ti:.  uyilvfu;  .-.r.d  elo- 
quent aoare:-  ci-bver' ci  t.:iy  u:l  Honor- 
'::^t  F:a!:c^  B,  ^ny:  e  (!•-.  tlie  occasion  of 
ihe  commenr  n:.,'nt  ht  B;yant  College, 
Providcnc".  K    I  ,  :r.  Arr.ur'  7    :i-42. 

There  ly-'^^zc  rv-  ^■'V:'- <.'■ -.c-y  V}-  address 
was  ordereQ  lu  b<:  ;-'r.:;:«  a  m  ::.':■  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  an  honor  ar.d  a  privilege  for  me  to 
have  a  part  In  the--  ( i  ::  :  '  :  f'  ;-*  '  t  xerclses. 
To  you  of  the  griju:  :  .,  :  -  ^^  ;  icu.arly 
I  am  eager  t'-  la.k:  i  f  ::,::. c'.y  ts  history 
being  wrif.eri    .ri    l.,u:  ;  rowded   are 

these  days  with  destiny,  that  your  genera- 
tion's opportunity  to  serve  the  country  and 
to  serve  humanity  is  unique.  You  enter  the 
arena  at  a  thrilling  time.  You  are  the 
actors — perhaps  the  principal  actors — in  one 
of  the  very  great  dramas  of  mankind 

The  United  States  stands  today  at  the  rrr» 
center   of   one  of   the  greale>;         .  ..j:l<a  la 
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hlstor>'     We  ar«  not  a  wHr-seeJc 

knew  t:-.J»t  war  tragically  Int: 
back  human  progress      Amei 
this   war      It   came   because 
loose  in  the  wcrld  which  mt 
lundamenti:!*  of  all  that  Anje 
gled  for  since  Its  inception.  \ 
to     undermine     human     ci 
Sooner  or  late    a  crash  betwtfc 
proKress  and  the  forces  of  r: 
destruction    was    inevitable 
Japan  were  the  aggressors 
bor  there  was  nc  ether 
war  cpeD  to  America. 

The  present  war  Is  not 
fcr  dc-  t>etween    t 

pics  ea  iii.  world  suj. 

merely  a  struggle  to  obtain 
world  supply  of  oil  and  rub 
Iron  and  other  material 
It  is  a  strupKle  to  determ: 
conflicting  ways  of  life  ma 
forth  fellow      It  is  the  is 
of  freedom  and   a  life  of  s 
Issue  touches  to  the  quick 
here  today — every  man  and 
any  stake  in  things  to  come . 

A  life  of  freedom  means 
ones  cwn  W':rk  and  prcfes: 
barca:n  for  ones  own  «erv 
eng.ige  in  any  kind  of  en 
It  doe«  net  unduly  Injure  o 
the  community      It  means 
initiative    upon    which    Ai 
American  business  Ls  built. 

It  decs  not  mean  a  retuiln 
century  lais^ez  falre  princij  1 
plete  absence  of  government 
dom    to   engage    In   capltalik 
Certainly    freedom    does    nc  t 
Wi  hout  gcvernmentaJ  proteni 
exploitation  of  the  we,  k 
pnvilfged  Will  make  «  :; 
freedom  fcr  the  masses.    Bi 
Ject   of   such   control — Its   i  nde 
d'etre — must  be  the  protecticn 
man  in  his  right  to  life  and  1 
ners 

That  Ideal  of  human  libcilt 
birth  to  the  American  Nat 
that   Ideal    which  gave  dri 
Revolutionary  struggle,  which 
through  the  vicissitudes  of 
ated  power  and  madt  our  Nk 
the  American  Ideal  of  life  a  i 
flicts    with    It    threatens    o\|r 
heritage. 

It  is  quite  possible,  on  tike 
aet  up  a  world  based  upon  i 
ent  and  sharply  conflicting 
women  may  b?  compelled 
ments    to    perform    net    thje 
chOiCe   but    the  labor    asflgr 
their  masters,  to  follow  no 
sciences  but  the  orders  of 
th    leaders  of  the  State  can 
tlcn  of  armed  supericrity. 
of  the  unarmed  masses  are 
threw  them. 

That   Is  the  conception 
which  the  Nazis  are  flghti 
t>elievc  m  a  free  W'  r!d.    Th  ■ 
out  to  impose.  If  they  can 
humanity. 

Do   ycu  see   wha'    this 
difference  between  the  free 
life  Is  the  difference,  for  eacfc 
and  woman,  between  hope 
the  Nazis  should  win  It  wot  Id 
the  triumph  cf  an  arrogant 
It  would  mean  the  triump|i 
which  Is  in  direct  antlthesi 
Ideal      It   would   mean    tria 
system  of  free  Initiative  aid 
had  proved  unable  to  mvu  t 
strength  tn  defend  itself  aga 
must    therefore    go    down 
against  a  conflicting  order 
opmg  a  superior  strength 
f:--.rr.ph   It   would   m'-n--    * 
Idta;-;  ef  liberty   and    ,.•  ;r. 
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Impractical  dreams  Henceforth,  you  and  I 
and  everyone  else  would  have  to  do  the  work 
he  is  told  to  do  and  believe  the  things  he  is 
told  to  believe  and  give  up  the  American 
dream  of  right  and  Justice  prevailing  over 
m.ght  and  ruthless  force. 

Seldom  in  the  world's  history  have  men 
had  the  chance  to  uphold  a  cause  as  tremen- 
dous as  tills.  In  the  days  of  Runnymede  the 
Issue  was  freedom  or  slavery  for  a  restricted 
group  within  a  small  kingdom  In  1776  the 
l:sue  was  freedom  or  slavery  for  a  few  mil- 
lion colonials  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness. 
Tcday  the  issue  is  freedom  or  slavery  for  the 
entire  world;  and  en  the  outcome  will  de- 
pend happiness  or  despair  for  hundreds  of 
m.llions  of  people  as  yet  unborn.  In  the  lace 
of  such  an  i&sue,  never  will  we  Americans 
hesitate  to  throw  Into  the  struggle  all  that 
we  possess — our  goods,  our  fortunes,  our  very 
lives. 

To  your  generation  our  country  Is  calling 
foL-  self-sacrifice  In  terms  such  as  we  older 
generations  never  knew.  You  will  go  fonh 
in  the  service  of  your  country  with  willing 
spirits  and  glad  hearts.  You  will  experience 
suffering  such  as  few  generations  have  been 
called  upon  to  bear.  But  if  you  accept  the 
suffering  in  terms  of  glad  sacrifice  to  your 
country,  as  I  am  sure  you  will,  ycu  will  find  in 
life  a  profound  new  joy  and  Inner  happiness, 
denied  to  these  who  have  never  suffered. 
Disillusionment  and  cynicism  will  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  faith  and  hope  whicli  will 
tinge  with  Inner  Joy  even  outwardly  bitter 
experience 

I  know  whereof  1  speak.  I  have  lived  with 
otir  soldiers  on  the  front  lie  at  Corregidor.  I 
have  seen  them  when  all  the  earth  was  rock- 
ing with  exploding  bombs  and  shells,  stand- 
ing by  their  guns  and  taking  it.  I  have  seen 
them,  torn  and  mutilated,  being  carried  in  to 
the  operating  tables  on  blcod-scaked  stretch- 
ers, still  taking  it  with  a  certain  pride  and 
Joy  that  they  could  have  such  a  vital  share 
In  the  service  of  their  country. 
May  I  go  one  step  further? 
We  are  fighting  for  definite  objectives — for 
a  free  world  where  men  may  follow  their 
own  consciences  and  govern  themselves 
through  their  freely  chosen  representatives. 
A  mere  military  victory  will  not  of  itself  bring 
us  a  free  world.  It  is  because  two  decades 
ago.  after  we  had  won  the  war,  we  failed  to 
build  foi-  an  enduring  peace  that  vre  are  in  the 
abyss  cf  war  today.  Lasting  peace  is  the  only 
soil  upon  which  liberty  and  democracy  can 
achieve  fruition  How  can  peace  be  made 
enduring? 

That  is  the  most  crucial  and  stupendous 
question  of  our  age.  And  I  think  you  of  the 
younger  generation  have  a  right,  unanswer- 
able as  It  may  seem,  to  Insist  that  we  older 
fellows,  who  claim  to  have  learned  much 
through  long  experience,  should  attempt  as 
b<'«t  we  can  to  frame  au  answer,  which  you 
in  turn  must  evaluate  as  best  you  can  out  of 
your  own  experience. 

Our  problem  is  not  what  kind  of  a  peace 
would  we  like  to  Impose  upon  the  van- 
quished, but  In  the  cold  light  of  experience 
how  can  we  build  a  peace  which  Is  likely  to 
picve  enduring? 

If  I  read  history  aright  such  a  peace  must 
b^  built  upon  at  least  four  underlying  prin- 
ciples— first,  international  cooperation:  sec- 
ond, a  recognition  of  the  supreme  value  of 
human  personality  and  of  human  rlghis; 
third,  economic  freedom;  and  fourth.  Interna- 
tional control  and  supervision  of  armament 
building. 

In  the  first  place,  no  ptace  can  possibly  be 
lasting  unless  it  is  built  upon  increasingly 
close  international  cooperation.  The  world 
today,  as  a  result  of  modern  scientific  inven- 
tion and  development,  has  become  so  closely 
knit  together  by  steamships  and  cables  and 
airplanes  and  radios  that  no  nation  any 
longer  can  isolate  its  activities  in  the  world 
cf  fact — or  Indeed  even  Its  thoughts.  The 
eld  conception  that  each  sovereign  nation  Is 


and  should  be  completely  Independent  of 
every  other  and  thus  free  to  formulate  its 
policies  and  engage  in  such  activities  as  It 
chooses  regardless  of  every  other  nation,  was 
developed  in  a  day  when  oc»an  transportaticli 
was  by  sailing  ships  and  th?re  were  no  cables 
or  radios.  That  day  is  pa.'t.  Ycu  cant  set 
the  hands  of  the  clock  barkward.  America, 
even  If  she  wanted  to.  cannot  live  selfishly 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  ?.-orld  No  nation 
today  can  possibly  live  to  itself  alone. 

An  unconscionable  tariff  wall  or  an  unfair 
discriminaticn  instituted  by  some  govern- 
ment perhaps  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
may  cut  a  whole  nation  cf  from  its  accus- 
tomed overssas  markets  and  bring  Its  people 
lengthening  bread  lines  and  Industrial  rev- 
olution. A  Germany's  or  i.  Japan's  decision 
to  throw  every  national  resource  into  arma- 
ment building  may  compel  a  competitive 
armament  race  that  will  e.ad  in  disaster  for 
the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty. 

America  tcday  is  compc  led  quite  against 
her  will  to  turn  aside  from  the  pursuits  of 
peace,  to  undergo  the  convulsion  and  tragedy 
of  war,  to  send  her  men  an  1  ships  and  planes 
acres,  the  seas — because  of  what  happened 
In  the  past  10  years  in  Manchuria,  in  Ethi- 
opia, in  Munich.  In  Austria,  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, in  Poland,  in  Norv;ay.  in  China,  in 
Indochina,  and  elsewhere  In  Europe  and 
Asia,  Was  there  ever  a  more  terrible  object 
lesson  set  before  cur  eyes  cf  the  utter  incon- 
gruity of  the  thesis  of  naional  Isolationism 
with  the  realities  of  modem  life? 

No  peace  can  be  la.'^tlng  unless  it  Is  built 
upon  these  inescapable  realities.  The  old 
conception  of  nations  as  completely  water- 
tight compartments  must  go.  If  we  are  to 
build  a  peace  that  will  be  enduring,  if  human 
rights  are  to  be  made  secure,  the  peoples  of 
the  world  cannot  tolerate  a  single  nation, 
like  Germany,  pursuing  at  will  a  policy  of 
Intensive  armament  building  or  exaggerated 
economic  autarchy. 

The  problems  which  threaten  peace  have 
become  worldwide  In  scop?  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  solved  except  through  International 
cooperation  and  collective  act  jii. 

There  are  still  those  who  would  make  the 
issue  of  American  partlclpatioi  in  world  af- 
fairs a  football  of  politics.  It  is  for  you  whose 
very  lives  are  at  stake  to  1  isist  that  such  de- 
cisions be  based  squarely  upon  the  realities 
of  life  and  not  upon  prejudice  or  emotions  or 
partisan  politics. 

If  the  peace  Is  to  be  mads  enduring  it  must 
be  built  also  upon  a  second  principle,  the 
SBcredness  of  the  individual  human  personal- 
ity. Civilization  goes  forward  when  the  fun- 
damental rights  and  inte-ests  of  individual 
human  beings  are  placed  f  rst  in  the  scale  of 
values.  Peoples  do  not  exist  to  enable  gov- 
ernments to  attal.i  a  place  In  the  sun.  Gov- 
ernments exist  to  serve  peoples.  Freedom  of 
conscience,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
choice  In  one's  work  and  :n  the  direction  of 
one's  life,  the  security  ol  one's  person  and 
property — these  are  basic  human  rights  on 
the  safeguarding  of  which  oeace  must  be  built 
If  It  Is  to  be  lasting. 

The  history  of  advancing  civilization  is  the 
story  of  the  slow  but  ever  increasing  recog- 
nition and  enforcement  of  .lese  elemental 
rights  of  humanity,  rights  at  first  accorded 
only  to  restricted  groups  then  extended  to 
wider  and  wider  circles,  and  finally  covering 
the  great  rank  and  file  of  common  men  and 
women.  The  significant  fact  of  history  is 
that  whenever  these  humi.n  rights  have  been 
opposed  by  kings  or  feudal  barons  or  Junkers 
or  government  function  iries.  struggle  has 
ensued.  Often  It  has  takon  time,  but  always 
eventual  victory  has  come  to  the  common 
people  and  these  opposlr  g  them  have  gone 
down  In  the  struggle.  It  must  always  be 
thus  for  humanity  will  net  tolerate  aay  other 
outcome. 

No  arrangement  whl:h  denies  or  cripples 
these  elemental  rights  w  11  prove  stable  and 
no  State  which  permanently   thwarts  them 
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can  endure.  That  ^  why  the  Nazi  thesis  of  a 
pan-German  master  race  enslaving  and  sup- 
pressing the  rest  oi  the  world  is  doomed  to 
failure  from  the  uutset.  That  is  why  no  sys- 
tem of  ImperialLsm  if  it  be  built  upon  the 
exploitation  of  human  beings,  whether  white 
or  brown  or  yelliw  oi  black,  can  be  enduring. 

The  thwarting  of  human  rights  spells 
struggle  and  revolution  and  warfare.  Last- 
ing peace  can  be  "secured  only  through  estab- 
lishing human  rights  as  paramount  over  all 
other  selfish  rights  and  interests  no  matter 
how  strongly  entrenched  the  latter  may  be. 

If  we  are  to  biuld  for  a  continuing  peace 
we  must  be  prepared  and  determined  to  ride 
egainst  many  a  strongly  entrenched  private 
Interest  which  is  at  present  blocking  hu- 
manity's advance. 

A  third  fundamental  upon  which  lasting 
peace  must  be  built  is  economic  freedom. 
The  resources  of  the  earth  are  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  needs  oX  all  peoples.  But  If  Uie 
strong  and  powerful  set  up  political  barriers 
or  artificial  trade  arrangements  which  efiec- 
tively  cut  nations  ofi  from  the  frocds  and  raw 
materials  needed  for  t;.^':r  i:,i  ■  :.f>  ;••  u  from 
the  foreign  markets  luc  ^^i:,  i  r  tt,,  .sale  of 
their  products,  ohviou  >  i:.  :  \".  :  tv  robbed 
of  their  livelihood  anc'.  naiions  wili  ce  forced. 
even  apalnst  their  will.  Into  economic  strug- 
gle and  warfare. 

Lasting  peace  cannon  be  bu:it  ii;xui  an  eco- 
nomic order  which  foments  struggle  and  im- 
rest. 

The  prewar  system  of  mounting  ai  ci  x- 
cesslve  tariffs,  of  quota  restrictions,  of  arti- 
ficial exchange  controls,  of  government 
monopolies,  of  bilateralistic  trading  arrange- 
ments— the  whole  economic  panoply  of  fight- 
ing devices  to  enforce  some  form  or  other  of 
special  privilege  or  unfair  discrimination — 
all  these  must  go  if  our  crlterlcn  is  to  be.  not 
the  private  profit  of  smnh  pressure  groups 
buttressed  with  political  p;  a.  r  b  it  the  wel- 
fare and  the  advancemei.t  '-t  i>ll  nvu.kmd. 
We  must  liiElst  upon  the  •ii;  >■•  nvnt  ny  all 
states,  great  or  .small.  v;c*  r  ci  va.Kiui^  ..  d,  of 
acxess  on  equal  terms  to  i>^f'  X"ur.i  anri  to  the 
raw  materials  of  the  world  '.^ii.ch  are  needed 
for  their  economic  prosperity 

We  must  find  the  means  tn  un  ha.  k:,p  ir, - 
tcrnational  trade  or  e's^  p<: ;  !-.  Fii.fv-  me, 
there  is  no  other  possible  way  k  bu.irl  a  peace 
that  will  last 

Finally,  a  stable  peace  depencLs  upon  otir 
finding  some  way  to  effectuate  an  interna- 
tional control  of  armaments.  There  can  be 
no  secure  peace  as  long  as  any  ganc  of  eun- 
men  is  free  to  gain  control  of  a  na-  ri  s  cov- 
ernment,  run  up  a  pirate's  flag  or  a  s^^astika, 
and  turn  the  country  Into  an  armed  camp. 

In  the  days  before  airplanes  and  tanks, 
when  a  nation  could  withstand  attack  long 
enough  to  manufacture  weapons  adequate 
for  its  defense,  international  control  of  arn-.a- 
ment  building  may  not  have  been  necessary. 
But  today  with  military  defense  strategy 
revolutionized  by  the  development  of  air- 
planes and  armored  divisions  the  whole  pic- 
ture has  changed.  It  takes  months  and 
years  to  produce  the  mechanized  devices  with 
which  modern  war  is  waged.  A  heavily  armed 
aggressor  nation  may  hold  all  nations  not  bo 
armed  at  her  mercy;  for  the  aggressor  can  by 
air  attack  demolish  the  producing  factories 
in  other  nations  long  before  the  necessary 
defense  armament  can  be  produced. 

In  other  words,  m  dem  wrm  oit^  have  so 
basically  changed  '-r  t  ■  t:;r  pr(  bu  tt.,-  of  mili- 
tary defense  that  1  a-.y  nc  r).'.uci\  o,:;  bui  1 
up  an  arsfTial  nf  ln-c-w  p' mfirrif.rjT  Witliort. 
vitally  thn  ,i:  I  :.:!..;  ;..-■  S'-uir  :■-_,  i  .  t ',  i  ;  ■,•  ■,:'..■•: 
nation.  Armament  buud:;..:  '..-•-  !«  ^  r:e  in 
the  world  of  fact  a  raatt<"r  f  *  r  --•  vital 
International  cor.cp'-r.  Rv  'b"  s  nip  t"k*-',. 
armament  buildiiis'  i;ii=t  br':r(:-i nh  Y>ec  n.e 
subject  to  Internati.  nal  nip€rvis:on  and  co:  - 
trcl.  Had  this  bci:  •:.f  :  v-p  ri'.rii^g  the  la-t 
10  years  Germany  a;iu  J. .pan  v.ci..ci  i..m. r 
ha^  ■.    ti   lie   :,j  w.av. 


The  achievement  of  International  control 
raises  profound  and  complex  problems.  But 
these  are  not  Insoluble.  We  must  and  we  will 
find  the  way  to  solve  them. 

To  achieve  enduring  peace  we  must  build 
upon  these  four  fundamentals — collective  se- 
curity through  international  cooperation, 
recognition  of  the  supreme  value  cf  human 
personalities  and  cf  human  rights,  economic 
freedom  and  equality  cf  trading  opportunity 
for  all  nations,  and  an  international  control 
and  supervision  of  armament  building.  Upon 
these  foundations  we  can  build  a  peace  that 
will  put  new  heart  into  mankind.  Mankind 
is  weary  of  war — weary  of  injustice  and  group 
selfishness  and  the  sufJering  that  selfishness 
always  brings.  Youth  is  champing  at  hin- 
drances and  delays  and  poised  to  go  forward. 

When  the  war  is  over  we  do  not  expect  to 
revert  to  the  Old  World  with  its  injustices,  Its 
exaltation  of  privileged  interests,  its  sense  of 
failure  and  futility  anc,  cynicism.  With  the 
outbreak  of  war  we  had  reached  the  end  of 
an  era. 

Now  a  new  world  opens  up  if  we  will  have 
It  so.  If  we  are  but  willing  to  give  up  many 
of  the  selfish,  vested  Interests  of  the  past 
and  to  build  on  foundations  that  are  sound 
and  true  and  Christian,  we  may  enter  upon 
one  of  the  shining  and  constructive  eras  of 
human  history. 

It  is  yotir  generation  which,  perhaps  of  all. 
is  most  deeply  concerred.  The  eyes  of  the 
world  are  upon  you.  Be  not  fearful  or 
shackled  by  the  past.  E>are  to  launch  out 
Into  the  deep.  Go  forward,  with  courage  and 
with  wisdom  and  with  faith.  Under  God  s 
guidance  make  Americfi  a  beacon  of  light  to 
humanity,  radiating  fi-esh  vision  and  new 
hope. 


What's  Wron^  V/ith  Polilici? 


FXiENFION   CF   RFMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  C4PPKR 

IN    lliE  iiLNAIE  Vt    i  i.£  UMTE13  STATES 

Monday.  Aunust  17,  1942 

Mr  CAFFEK  M,  President,  I  ask 
inianimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
by  Frank  C,  Waldrop  entitled  "What's 
"Wron':  W], !;  Politic??"'  which  appeared  in 
the  i.>jU'-  of  the  \^'ashington  Times- 
Herald  of  August  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VVHi-K      v.r.     :.  ,    VITH    POLITICS? 

(By  Frank  C,  Waldrop) 

Among  many  of  the  younger  Army  and 
Na',7  ofHcers  and  among  too  many  of  the 
older  one5  *hpr'^  t^  !i  !'  t  of  loose  talk  about 
politics,     f   1   pM-rv  diff;cultv,  for  eveiy  c^on- 

tradictlcn  of  tbc:  cw..  ;d- .v.-  x.l.cw  military 
gentlemen  have  a:.  u;.K  :,c!  v,  tci  lo  say  about 
the  professional  ]>  i.n:'  i». -. 

And  whs-::  yru  a^k  h-;:.  :■  :.i(:,;-'fy  the 
pi  :«.ir.ou,>:.iai  pulr.u.aii!:  ;..-.>  vii-  ...:,}■  vi.wdup 
in  some  ka  i  ul  c,..:.rastd  criticism  ol  Con- 
gress 

Th' rr  rc^alnly  are  plenty  of  peanut  poll- 
ticiu;i>  11.  C'l  r."rp;-=--  a-.^  p-ine  of  them  dn  a 
lot  of  damailP  fur  a  wh  le 

But  ;hat  is  no  exri;? ;  for  /xmy  and  Navy 
ifi  :^  (..  :  i!  -  n.  .  :.  loose  talking  about 
Ci'i.c;    -^,  ib.e  institution. 

All  t:;e  pe.inut  politician^  stp  r-'*  i?-!  C-^'i- 
pri'-s^^  fir.y  more  tbhn  C  ot':^"'"''^  ;=  -.:'  ];-''''H:.  ' 
p^:::tic:ai..s.  i 


Let's  try  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  mili- 
tary complaint — find  out  what  It  really 
means. 

To  l)egln  with,  there  is  the  basic  character 
of  the  soldier.  In  civil  life,  we  enjoy  one  set 
of  privileges  wen  for  us  by  soldiers  on  the 
hard  and  bloody  fields  of  war — the  privileges 
of  statutory  law.  based  on  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  cf  Rights. 

We  are  privileged  to  deny  our  hrtises  to 
Government  at?ents,  unless  they  come  bearing 
w.  .r:'s   :'-■.'■!:    bv    i,   court   of   Isw. 

Wc  aic  priviitg^J  to  demand  trial  In  open 
court,  once  we  are  arrested 

We  are  privileged  (except  In  Washington, 
D.  C.)  to  vote  fcr  the  election  of  those  who 
make  and  enforce  our  laws. 

We  are  privileged  to  ciiticlne  the  acts  of 
those  who  make  and  administer  the  laws, 
and  to  write  as  well  as  speak,  about  them. 
Finally,  we  are  privileged  to  decide  where  we 
are  going  to  live,  what  we  are  going  to  do 
for  money,  and  we  are  privileged  to  try  every 
day  to  pet  as  much  money  bs  we  want. 

Now  look  at  the  soldier's  case — he  isn't 
privileged  to  refuse  an  inspection  of  his 
quarters  and  his  possessions  to  military  in- 
quirers. He  isn't  allowed  to  demand  trial, 
on  the  habeas  corpus  b..Mr  that  a  civilian 
is — that  is,  he  cant  ncn.  f  h  statement  of 
charges,  obtain  bail,  and  go  about  his  business 
until  the  case  is  ready  to  be  tested. 

He  Is  technically  permitted  to  maintain 
a  legal  voting  residence,  but  the  practice  of 
his  profession  In  fact  generally  destroys  this 
privilege  His  vote,  at  best,  has  practically 
no  genuine  relatlonsb:p  to  the  rules  of  living 
he  must  obey. 

The  citizens  of  Akron,  Ohio,  can  fire  their 
mayor  If  they  don't  like  him.  What  soldier 
expects  to  get  rid  of  his  unpopulcr  com- 
manding officer  by  vote? 

As  for  freedom  to  criticize  those  ninnlng 
the  show,  the  soldier  stands  a  good  chance 
of  being  charged  with  sedition,  mutiny  and 
God  knows  what  else  if  he  lets  his  mouth  run 
away  with  his  discretion.  He  Is  not  entirely 
a  dumb  automaton,  depending  on  rank,  but 
no  matter  what  his  rank,  his  privilege  of  free 
dlscus«lon  and  debate  Is  sharply  limited  .:  " 
practically  nonexistent,  compared  witli  i  : 
of  the  humblest  civilian. 

And.  finally,  the  soldier  not  only  if  t  r- 
bldden  to  make  any  decisions  as  to  his  place 
of  residence  and  such  like  matters;  he  is. 
In  fact,  not  even  entirely  his  own  property. 

If  he  obeys  the  rules  and  doea  hl^  v  :'► 
well,  he  is  guaranteed  a  certain  sc^le  c'  . 
for  so  long  a  time — not  ever  lavish,  but  cer- 
tainly secnrp  from  want.  His  economic 
career  Is  np.  •  .>  tut  it  Is  certain,  provided  he 
sticks  to  hih  po'li'Sfilon, 

Well.  It  is  obvious  in  briefest  outline  that 
the  soldier  Is  In  the  habit  of  strictest  rep^u- 
latlon  of  everythlne — an   inescapable  n^^ct- 
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and  Intellfeer+Iy 

The  i)' ^-'  ""r."-''  '•  vr-  ■  ''■:  •''-.'  '  -  ",<-ttlng  a 
whole  naliuij  li.r'-A  ;"■  '.■  •-  ■■;•  -'  -ir"'  •'  'hat 
of  a  civil  pnTerrn:'  •:  t  •  ■'-'•  '  *'■■  ;  b  r".:-u. ri- 
sible to  •'-■"  ;.»"-.-', 

The  "^m.-.r-  s*  ^fi-.eTp.]  p'.er  bom  isn't  smart 
f ;.  x;.  '.  :  Jin  succcssfuliy  the  details  of 
i.:of^(j  I'.v,!  c  for  130.000.000 'people  All  tbe 
pre  ♦•;  r*  b!"'  ''v  .«^*and  In  proof  ths'  ,'■:,;•!'.  r:- 
lariau  governmeut,  in  the  Icrg  ran.   br'-aks 
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down.    Kings,  emperors,  dictators — 
all  mortal,  and  limited. 

When  they  try  to  think  of  everyth 
to  pro'.  Ide  everything  lor  whole  natloiis 
flcp.  Mxiner  or  later. 

On  ihe  other  hand,  a  government  ot 
and  balances.  hv:man,  errtnq  and  re?] 
to  the  pecple,  comes  closer  day  by 
the  rl'-'ht  answers.     It  Is  more  to  be 
and  respected  than  any  other 

Politicians  are  the  sgents  of  the 
their  business  w.th  their  guvernmen 
pet.ple  hire  the  kind  of  pcliticla:  - 
by  and  large.  The  net  effect.  in-< 
United  States  are  concerned,  is 
ycung  offlcers"  serious  reflection 
they  suggest  as  a  better  system? 
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r.X.rlXSION   OF   RhMALK-: 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFE 

or    PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  S 
Mo':day.  August  17.  1942 

Mr.   GUPFEY.      Mr.   P:esid'r-* 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pr;:r  t ; 
Appendix  ot  the  RtcoRo  an  editori 
the  Ne'v  York  Post  of  Saturrt?.'.' 
15.    1942.  entitled  "F.ve-Srar   C  >:t 
man  " 

There  tieing  no  objection,  the  e 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  '. 
as  follows: 

Ftve-Stas  Congressm.^n 

There's  a  law  in  the  House  of 
lives      It  is  unwritten,  but  It  has  teek 


Repipse 


,  It  says,  m  elTect.  that  new  Ccngressm? 
children,  should  be  seen  but  not  hea^- 


r>d 


E' Mm  J    HoLLArD  is  a   new  Ccn 
He  w:i?  elected  to  GU  cut  an  uncxpi 
of  7  months  from  a  Pittsburgh   di^l 
lon^^rer  ago  than  May  19 

Since  then  he  has  been  seen  almo 
day  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  althc 
20  or  30  Members  currently  show 
ac&s:cn.  the  rest  oi  the  435  being  bus3 
Ing   their  political  fences   back   hem; 
Elmtr    Holland    has    made     himsel 
thrru;hoiir    the   land   by  dragging   c 
the  floor  for  examination  and  review 
torial  policies  and  pract.ces  of  the 
Daily   News,    the   Washington    Times 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune 

Congressman    Holland    has    attracted 
tlcnal    attention    by    the    simple 
doing  exactly  what  he  premised  his 
•nts   he   wcu'.d   do.     If   elected,   he 
would  devote  all  of  his  time,  and  he 
of  It.  to  help  win  the  war. 
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aga.n^t  I. .s  Republican  opponent  who 
And  he  proposed  to  specialize  on  expo  > 
sly.  and  8«imptiines  skUiful.  forces  s 
doubt  ar.d  defeatism. 


V.'HO  S   A  LL\B? 

Tliis  Is  the  way  he  said  it: 

•"Th?  f.fTh  column  may  expect  no  ni 
'  -.i.e     I  want  the:;-.  : 

:  •■     -J  hiding  places.    I  a 

exposed — those   in   high   places,    in 
called    Cliveden    sets — as   well    as    t 
cracked   tools  of  Goebbels"  propagar 
chine." 

The   voters   said     O     K      ^      ' 
thwacking  plurality  of   9,000   over 
bedgmg  opponent. 

He  wert  to  it  bv  a  detailed  stud 
K-=.   T:;:-.:.- -Herald,  a.-.i   Tr.fc 
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since  Pearl  Harbor  day.  It  led  to  his  de- 
mand that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion inquire  into  "America's  No.  1  and  No.  2 
exponents  of  the  Nazi  Party  line — Cissy  and 
Joe  Patterson." 

(Eleanor  I  Cissy]  Patterson  Is  publisher  of 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  and  Capt. 
Joseph  Medill  |Joe]  Patterson  is  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  ) 

In  speeches  bristling  with  quotations  from 
their  editorials  he  made  this  point: 

'Separate  their  editorials  from  the  trap- 
pings of  a  Inrge  city  newspaper,  publish  them 
as  a  separate  book,  and  read  them  as  a  con- 
tinuous theme.  You  will  see  that  their  net 
effect  is  to  preach  defeatism  among  our 
civilians  and  mutiny  among  our  soldiers,  to 
spread  dismay  among  our  allies,  and  to  create 
joy  In  the  hearts  of  our  enemies." 

The  retort  of  the  publishers  was  to  call  Mr 
HoLL-AJTO  "liar'  and  also  the  appearance  In 
Pittsburgh  of  investigators  to  get  something 
on  the  Congressman  who  had  shown  .«uch 
Impudent  disregard  of  their  power  to  retaliate. 

HARD    MAN    TO    SME.^R 

Congressmen  with  guts  and  the  cbility  to 
bring  into  focus  important  issues  are  scarce. 
We  think  it  is  the  country's  misfortune  that 
Congressman  Holland  will  not  be  in  Con- 
gress after  December  31  His  district  in  the 
steel-miU  region  has  been  apportioned  out  of 
existence. 

If  Mr.  Holland  were  the  more  lamiliar  type 
of  politician  he  would  be  leaving  Congress  to 
take  care  of  itself  while  he  concentrated  on 
his  campa.gn  for  The  Pennsylvania  State 
Senate  for  which  he  is  a  candidate  this  year. 

As  it  is,  he  is  a  mat  with  a  Job  at  which  he 
is  working  7  days  £.  week,  a  tough,  stocky, 
graying  former  Duquesne  track  star,  former 
Am.erican  E.xpediticnary  Force  artillery  lieu- 
tenant, anri  former  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature. 

When  he  become:^  a  former  Congressman 
he  will  lave  shown  what  can  be  acccmplished 
rig'nt  off  the  bat  by  a  Congressman  who 
b'u-hes  aside  unwritten  laws  and  gets  down 
to  bUMuess. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Holland  anu  his  wife,  who 
is  also  his  secretary  and  assistant,  have  4 
more  months  in  Washington.  And  we  don't 
think  any  attempt  to  smear  this  man  is  going 
to  work. 


T''.€  Coming  Elect^o.n  i.n  l!:inois 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SCOTT  W   LUC.\S 


IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  17.  1942 

M.  LUCA3.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  misinformation  and  propa- 
ganda about  the  so-called  Itikewarm  atti- 
tude of  Mayor  Edward  J.  Kelly  toward 
the  candidacy  of  Hon.  R.^YMOND  S.  Mc- 
Keough  for  the  United  States  Senate 
from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Sun  entitled  "Mr.  Kelly  Clears 
the  Air,"  which  appeared  on  August  14, 
1942. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MK.  KTI.T.Y  CIXAHS  THE  AIB 

Mayor  Kelly  has  responded  In  forthright 
fashion  to  a  letter  from  George  E.  Axtelle, 
associate  professor  of  education  at  Northwest- 
er-  University,  Inviting  his  comment  upon 
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certain  disturbing  rumors  that  have  loig  been 
in  our  mid'-t. 

The  rumors,  which  neither  Dr  Axtd.e  nor 
any  other  citizen  interested  In  hone-t  gov- 
ernment desired  to  credit,  had  it  that  Mayor 
K'?lly  and  the  Cook  County  Democrftic  or- 
ganization would  make  a  luke-warni  cam- 
paign for  the  election  of  Representat.ve  Mc- 
Keouch  as  United  States  Senator  ar.d  of 
Benjamin  S.  Adamowski  as  Congressman  at 
La-ge.  The  planned  result,  according  to  the 
gossip,  would  be  the  election  of  Erooks  as 
Senator,  the  possible  election  of  Day  as  Con- 
gressman— ar.d  a  consolation  prize  to  Mc- 
Keough  in  the  form  of  an  appointive  office. 

Instead  of  bridling  at  Dr.  Axtelle  s  request 
for  a  statement,  as  many  a  politician  mieht 
have  done,  the  mayor  seized  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity to  face  the  rumors  manfully  and  re- 
fute them  vigorously.  Mr.  Kelly  promised  an 
all-out  campaign 

He  did  not  refer  directly  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  whose  past  cordial  relations  with  the 
mayor,  as  Dr  Axtelle  indicated,  have  figured 
prominently  in  the  rumors  Indirectly,  il 
words  have  meaning.  Mr  Kelly  did  so.  "It  Is 
my  personal  conviction,"  he  wrote,  "that  if 
the  preparedness  program  of  President  Rncse- 
velt,  adhered  to  so  e-anchly  by  McKzouch. 
and  by  Adamowski  here  on  the  home  front, 
had  been  allowed  to  go  forward  Without  hin  • 
drance  of  the  obstructionists  and  isolation- 
ists, we  would  have  been  in  reality  a  country 
prepared:  there  would  have  been  no  Pearl 
Harbor." 

As  for  the  genuine  character  of  his  support 
for  *he  Democratic  candidate  for  Senator,  the 
mayor  emphasized  that  he  personally  hid 
suggested  McKeough  s  candidacy  primarily 
because  McKeouch  had  "fought  for  the  Presi- 
dent's defense  program  long  before  Pearl 
Harbor  " 

We  congratul.'>te  the  mayor  upon  his  state- 
ment. It  was  needed  to  clear  the  atmosphere 
in  Cook  County  and  Illinois.  The  remaining 
task  will  not  be  easy.  As  Mayor  KeKy  knows, 
the  forces  backing  Brooks  and  Day  are  hard 
at  work  today  to  put  back  Into  Congress  these 
two  obstructionists.  T'ne  answer  must  be  an 
unremitting  victory  campaign  by  all  the 
forces  supporting  McKeough  and  Adamows'ii. 
To  date  that  campaign  has  seemed  to  lag. 
The  independent  forces  laboring  to  win  votes 
for  the  Democratic  candidates  have  the  right 
to  expect  that  the  regular  Democratic  or- 
ganization In  Cook  County  will  exert  its  ut- 
most effort  for  a  smashing  Cook  County 
majority. 

Mayor  Kelly  has  given  the  signal.  May  it 
click — all  along  the  Democratic  line. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHLR 

OF  CONNECnCfT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  17.  1942 

Mr.  D.^NAHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
good  judgment  and  acumen  of  the  distin- 
guished editor  of  the  Hartford  Ccurant 
were  amply  revealed  in  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Not  An  Election  Issue."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Hartford  Courant  for  June 
25.  1942.  Interesting  as  that  particular 
prognostication  and  comment  might  be. 
it  found  its  sequel  on  August  13,  1942, 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "Mr.  Fish  and 
Others." 

Mr.  Pre.5ident,  at  the  same  time  there 

were  two  Before  and  After  editorials,  if 

I  I  may  call  them  such,  which  are  fairly 
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Coumnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Hartford  (Conn  )  Courant  of  June 
25.  1942] 

NOT   AN  ELECnCN  ISST7E 

The  attempt  being  made  to  defeat  for  re- 
election those  Members  of  Congress  who  did 
not  run  along  with  all  the  adminisuation's 
pre-war  foreign  policies  is  likely  to  restilt  no 
better  than  the  attempted  piuge  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  were  most  con- 
spicuous In  their  opposition  to  the  court- 
packing  biU  of  1937.  At  a  time  when  the 
country  Is  united  on  winning  the  war,  fair- 
minded  citizens  are  pretty  certain  to  resent 
any  attempt  to  revive  the  controversy  between 
the  so-called  Isolationists  and  the  so-called 
Interventionists. 

However  heated  that  controversy  was  It 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  Congress  steadfastly  voted 
for  every  appropriation  bill  needed  for  our 
own  defense;  !n  fact  they  were  rather  more 
ardent  in  this  respect  than  some  cf  the  Demo- 
cratic Members.  Nor  should  It  be  forgotten 
that  every  administration  measure  from  the 
repeal  of  the  Arms  Embargo  to  the  Leace-Lend 
Act  was  introduced  with  the  assertion  that 
It  was  designed  to  prevent  our  direct  partici- 
pation in  the  war.  Furthermore,  in  the  1940 
campaign  both  the  President  and  Mr.  Willkie, 
although  urging  that  all  possible  aid  be  given 
to  the  hard-pressed  British  people.  Iterated 
and  reiterated  their  purpose  to  maintain  our 
country  at  peace. 

That  was  In  full  accordance  with  the  plat- 
form of  their  respective  parties.  Said  the 
Democratic  declaration:  "We  will  not  partici- 
pate in  foreign  wars,  and  wc  will  not  send  our 
Army,  naval,  or  air  forces  to  fight  in  foreign 
lands  outside  the  Americas,  except  In  case  cf 
attack."  Said  the  opposing  declaration,  "The 
Republican  Party  is  firmly  rnr..»<:*.(i  to  involv- 
ing this  Nation  in  foreign  w:.:--  ' 

Whether  or  not  the  attituc.'^  '  '^i'-  'wo 
candidates  was  in  any  wav  ir.f  m  ;  ■■-•  •  h\  The 
then  prevailing  state  c  :i;'  sc  opinion  is  a 
matter  for  conjecture  TV,py  may  or  may  not 
have  been  Impress^^ci  •  v  >  <»  fact  that  a  Gallup 
poll  on  the  question.  'If  you  were  asked  to 
vote  on  the  question  of  the  United  States 
entering  the  war  against  Germany  and  Italy, 
how  would  you  vote — to  go  into  the  war  or 
to  stay  out  of  the  war?",  showed  that  80 
percent  were  for  staying  cut.  And  after  the 
election,  in  a  broadcast  to  the  Nation.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said.  "There  is  no  demand  for  send- 
ing an  American  expeditionary  force  outside 
of  our  own  borders.  It  is  not  the  intention  by 
any  member  of  your  Government  to  send 
such  a  force.  You  can.  therefore,  nail  any 
talk  about  sending  armies  to  Europe  as  de- 
liberate untruth  Our  national  policy  ts  not 
directed  t<  v 
keep  war 
people." 

The  controversy  both  in  and  ^;.ut  of  Con- 
gress concerned  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  policies  being  pur.'n.  d  v.. -f  lipst  cal- 
culated to  keep  war  nv:;\v  f-  r:  -  ■:-  -ountry 
and  or  r  i>r -"T^'f  T':.<r'  -.rf  ■ .-  >-■.  ».<^-  -:-:  '■■n- 
cere  dl!Tcre:;ces  of  cp:i:-:i  :•-?-  v.-  ''i.:\'  !  .i*  n  ^ 
diffen?nce  of  opinion  as  to  the  impor-.-.:  rp  '>f 
b'l  ';1lrr  ''t"  cMT  i^v^r.  d'"f'~n^''"^  itt  f  cif^r  t'i 
n:ro:  nr:v  ^y^K^-r-',-  r^-r,':-\^.-:^cv  Yi'-\<iV^\.r"-r.f' 
ceased  *  ^'"'  T?'"^':'  '  /  'i"-  D*':'i  "TaT.'"  rr^sfi 
to  be  DemMoraus.  vh'-i.  :\  camt   *.■  U-''  qi;!.'- 
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drawn  into  tiie  conlUct  despite  an3rthlng  we 
might  or  n.ieht  not  do.  But  prior  to  the 
attack  on  It.:  H.irbor  the  situation  politi- 
cally was  as  At  lu  vr  here  described  it.  Differ 
as  they  n  ighi  .■-  i.  methodii.  both  the  so- 
called  isolaiiouisti  and  the  so-called  inter- 
ventionists had  as  tlieir  avowed  objectives 
keeping  us  out  of  the  war.  But  the  one  group 
no  more  than  the  other  could  do  this,  as 
subsequent  events  proved.  Germany  was 
almost  daily  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  verge 
pr.or  to  Japan's  carefully  planned  overt  act, 
an  act  that  Instantly  submerged  all  differ- 
ences among  us  and  put  Uncle  Sam  into  his 
fighting  togs. 

Since  then  every  Member  of  the  House  and 
every  Member  of  the  Senate,  regardless  of  his 
politics  and  regardless  of  his  previously  ex- 
pressed opinions  as  to  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs  has  voted  every  dollar  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  the  prosecution 
cf  the  war.  All  Army  and  Navy  appropria- 
tion bills  have  been  passed  by  a  tinanlmous 
vote.  No  better  evidence  could  be  given  of 
the  national  unity  that  exists. 

Yet  an  effort  is  t>eing  made  to  persuade  the 
voters  in  the  forthcoming  congressional  elec- 
tion that  it  Is  their  duty  to  defeat  every  can- 
didate, be  he  Pvepublican  or  Democrat,  who 
failed  to  give  full  support  to  the  foreign  poli- 
cies of  the  administration  during  the  period 
of  nonbelligerency.  It  c  i  ^  v,  ■'  nt  saying 
that  nobcdy  should  be  ele>  t  c  v  u^  .  not  for 
the  vigorotis  prosecution  of  the  war.  But 
that  is  far  different  from  saying  that  only 
such  should  be  elected  as  subscribed  whole- 
heartedly to  all  the  administration's  pre-war 
foreign  policies. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
most  vital  question  that  can  confront  any 
nation  is  that  of  deciding  between  peace  and 
war.  Whenever  that  question  has  arisen  in 
our  own  country  it  has  been  debated  as  In- 
tensely in  the  Halls  of  Congress  as  in  all  places 
where  men  gather.  Ours  would  not  be  the 
representative  democracy  it  is  If  such  were 
not  the  case.  But  when  the  issue  has  been 
decided,  either  by  our  own  deliberative  prcc- 
esses  or  has  been  settled  for  us  by  an  aggressor 
nation,  we  stand  as  a  united  people  deter- 
mined that  our  cause  shaU  prevail.  He  is  no 
patriot  who  attempts  to  disrupt  that  unity  by 
reviving  differences  buried  by  the  war  Itself. 


I  Prom    the    Hartford     (Conn.')     Courant    of 
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The  results  of  the  latest  primaries  leave 
small  doubt  that  no  political  profit  Is  to 
be  realized  from  making  an  issue  now  of 
the  divisions  that  existed  in  the  United  State* 
prior  to  its  involvement  in  the  war.  In  vir- 
tually every  case  where  an  attempt  was  made 
to  punish  the  opponents  of  intervention  for 
their  attitude  before  December  7,  the  effort 
met  with  dismal  failure.  Not  only  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton Fish,  of  New  York,  but  a  number  of 
other,  lesser  representatives  of  his  position 
have  won  renominatlon  handily. 

■Various  reasons  may  be  given  for  the  re- 
fusal of  the  voters  to  act  as  they  have  been 
urged  to  do  from  many  quarters.  One  un- 
questionably Is  the  popular  resentment  that 
almost  Inevitably  arises  when  "outsiders"  at- 
tempt to  dictate  a  decision  in  a  local  election. 
What  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Fish  in  his  district 
now  know  the  President  learned  4  years  ago 
when  he  attempted  to  purge  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Senators  opposed  to  his  policies. 
y,  .  rvp"  more  Important,  the  voters  gen- 
f  ;-,!!',■  .iupp"-  to  hr.re  re1">rtPd  the  proposition 
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of  the  war,  had  tliey  believed  tl^at  he  favored 
an  Ignoble  peace,  had  tbey  h-  nvfd  that  be 
had  the  least  element  cf  a  y  <  In  him. 

they  would  unquestionably  hav'  .] n*  i  \ 
candidacy.  Yet  tliey  did  not  to  ix.O'  s  d 
b  t .  .  f  ;  .  did  not,  because  they  rtcu»{i...  >  d 
ti.ai  Mr  >-c-H  had  much  the  same  an  iK-e 
before  the  war  that  they  therafselves  enter- 
tained, they  declined  to  set  him  aside  for 
another. 

Obviously,  the  effort  to  win  all-out  support 
for  the  war.  all-out  support  for  a  durable 
peace  will  have  to  be  made  along  different 
lines  from  the  one*  that  have  been  pursued 
to  date.  By  all  tl^c  signs,  the  people  of 
the  cotjntry  do  not  lielieve  that  the  war  can 
be  won  by  making  scapegoats  and  by  refight- 
Ing  old  battles.  If  Internal  unity  la  to  be 
achieved.  It  apparently  will  have  to  b« 
achieved  by  different  methods  from  the  ones 
that  were  adopted  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fish 
and  others  like  him. 

(Prom    the    N   "     London    (Conn)    Day    of 
August  8,  19421 

AS    A    political   ISStTX 

One  of  the  Issues  that  has  been  Injected 
prominently  Into  the  New  York  governorship 
campaign  deserves  serious  consideration  not 
only  by  the  electorate  of  that  State  but  by 
thr  people  of  the  entire  Nation.  It  ts,  un- 
fortunately, an  issue  which  attacks  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  a  great  many  Americans  as 
It  calls  into  question  not  oiily  their  rights 
and  privileges  in  a  free  nation  some  time  ago 
when  at  peace,  but  ^>•l'K^  to  impugn  their 
present  patriotic  mui..<--  .:.d  endeavors,  now 
that  this  Nation  is  at  Wca.  The  idea,  simply, 
is  that  anyone  who.  in  the  days  before  this 
Nation  went  U  •  ."  .:..,rpssed  Isolationist 
sentiments  Is  i.^w  i-^i  worthy  of  public 
office.  Tlie  implication  Is  clearly  that  the 
present  mind  of  such  persons  Is  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  Tills  Is  not  only  a  slUy  and  unin- 
telligent Idea,  but  one.  In  Its  extensions,  ex- 
ceedingly vicious  and  untrue. 

What  Individ^::;.!  An^'^ricans  thought  about 
the  war  before  I  ■  H.krbor  is  now  a  matter 
of  the  past.  They  were,  in  any  case,  entitled 
to  an  opinion  as  to  what  they  thought  best 
for  this  Nation  and  to  the  expression  of  that 
opinion.  Loyal  citizens  could  believe,  and 
many  did.  that  It  was  not  the  business  of 
the  United  States  to  impose  its  ideas  upon 
other  nations  or  to  Interfere  In  the  battles 
of  Europe.  There  was  nothing  In  the  Amer- 
ican creed  which  compelled  them  to  an  inter- 
national, rather  than  a  national,  point  of 
view.  Once,  however,  thl*  Nation  was  com- 
mitted to  the  war  by  the  attack  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  became  a 
matter  of  success  In  the  world  conflict.  The 
winning  of  the  war.  In  a  life  and  death  strug- 
gle for  survival,  became  overnight  the  one 
Issue  of  loyal,  patriotic  faith  and  endeavor. 
It  Is  folly,  therefore,  to  say  today  that  cer- 
tain Americans  are  not  Inspired  to  serve  their 
country  In  every  way  possible — to  fight  and 
die  for  their  country — becatise  at  one  time 
they  believed  that  the  good  of  their  country 
demanded  that  it  should  somehow  manage 
to  stay  out  of  the  «-ar. 

It  Is  a  dangerous  process  that  would  label 
anyone  who  did  not  agree  with  the  adminis- 
tration before  war  was  declared  as.  in  these 
days,  lacking  patriotic  reliability  or  capable 
of  traitorcnjs  action.  It  Is  dangerous  to  na- 
tional unity  and  dangerous  to  the  spirit  of 
winning  the  war.  It  is  dangerous  because  it 
maligns  the  patriotism  of  a  very  large  body 
cf  Americans  and  because  It  is  founded  upon 
false  presumptions  and  untenable  hypotheses. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  the  profca?ed 
intention,  expressed  again  and  again,  of  the 
administration  to  keep  this  Nation  out  of  the 
V  .-  Even  when  the  sneak  attack  came  on 
•?:'  ;  't  of  the  enemy  it  was  in  the  face  of 
;  ••-  •  :.tlcns  which  were  then  under  way  to 
pres£::ve  the  peace  of  the  Nation.  There  was. 
then,  no  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  those  wbo 
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also  held  to  the  Intention  of  avoiding 
differed  '^e  methods  by  whict 

to  be  a  ."^.ed. 

So   that   It   becumes  an  entirely 
thlni?   that  pcl!t;cil   personalities 
centered   upon   what   sort   of   opin 
held   by  loyal  Aaiencans  before  this 
entered  the  war.     In  this  country  ii 
the  -  even  In  time  of  war,  to 

or  I  »:>  the   party    In   power. 

to  the  free  choice  of  the  Individual. 
necessary  to  have  agreed  with   any 
pohtical  opinion  cf  8  years  cr  8  mo 
a«    a  test   of  present    loyalty   to   the 
States     To  suggest,  as  was  recently 
a  Connecticut   Con  n.   that   t 

tlon  of  cpposttion  i        .         cs  to  oQ 
mean  that  the  war  wuuld  be  "prolon 
3  years."  is  to  imply  that  only  one 
adherence  can  e.xhlblt.  in  ttiese  days 
loyalty   to   the   Nation's   cause.     Sucli 
by  whomsoever   they  find  expression 
be  resented  and  rejected  by  all  Amer 
Uiierly    untrue    and    as   aiiacking 
principles   cf    freedom    of    which 
•re  pr.TUd  and  fcr  which  they  aie  noK 
Ing  throughout  the  world. 
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(From  the  New  London   (Conn  )   Ifay  of 
August  13.  1942) 

ISOLATIONIST   "PVRCE" 

It  is  already  evident  that  the  President's 
"purge"  of  Members  of  Congress  w  lo  were 
n"'-  whole-heartedly  behind  him  bef c  .'e  Pearl 
Harbor,  in  his  fcicign  poUcy.  hasn't  worked 
cut  as  well  as  it  might  in  primar.es  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  *ho  country.  In  fact  it  must 
be  somewhat  galling  to  the  Chief  E  cccutne 
to*  note  thpt  his  arch  enemy  fcr  Isoln  ;ionism. 
Representative  Hamilton  Fish,  of  the 
Iwen'y-sixth  Xi-w  York  State  Congiessional 
District — the  distr'.c:  m  which  the  Pim  s-.dent's 
ancestral  heme  mI  Hyde  Park  :s  located — 
easily  overcame  all  opposition  with'.n  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  was  nominated  ty  a  bet- 
ter than  3  to  1  lead  over  his  ne  irest  of 
three  opp-nents.  Meanwhile  in  ot:  ler  New 
York  State  dis'r'cts  where  the  1? -ue  w.is 
-^ised —  Where  dm  you  stand  bcfare  Pearl 
Harbor?" — the  move  to  purge  Demcc-ats  and 
Republicans  alifce  teemed  to  have  be  »n  a  flat 
lallure 

It  IS  decidedly  unfortunate  tlat  the 
Hamilton  Fish  cai^e  should  be  prominent  In 
this  situation,  for  the  Twenty-sixth  District 
Congrcsiman  is  ceitainly  no  prize  as  a  legis- 
Iptor.  isolationist  views,  or  no.  Possibly, 
however,  the  fact  that  the  President  took 
auch  an  cut  of  the  ordinary  Interest  In  his 
cas* — when  he  said,  for  Instance,  that  he 
w.shed  he  could  vote  In  the  Republican  pri- 
maries in  his  home  district,  evidentl  ■  to  cast 
cne  ballot  against  Fish — and  that  Wendell 
L.  WUlkle.  who  has  not  yet  departed  for  Eu- 
rope to  "tour  the  battlefrcnts'  as  he  has 
threatened,  also  took  a  crack  at  Fijh,  gave 
the  voters  on  ihe  Republican  lists  In  that 
olstrict  the  lmpr?8sicn  that  they  were  being 
•pushed  around  ■  If  so,  they  reacted  as 
might  be  expected. 

The  results,  taken  by  and  large,  however 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  people  are  not  go 
Ing  to  become  too  excited  over  thl.«  '  l>efore 
Pearl  Hartx^r '  Isolationism  as  an  i^ 
haps  they  recall  that,  no  longer  ag  :  :he 
Jail  of  1940.  President  Roosevelt  hln  self  was 
promising  all  the  voters.  In  every  St  ite.  that 
none  of  cur  American  boys  would  be  sent 
abroad  to  fight  in  a  foreign  w  •  .  :  'hat  he 
was  making  this  a  basis  cf  a  pi       :  tes  to 

elect  him  for  a  third  term.  In  uLh<  r  words. 
It  Is  quite  likely  that  the  people  bei:;ve  Gov- 
ernment cCBcials  In  general  "not  so  hot"  as 
prophets  of  the  future  "before  P-^nr'  Harbor." 
Sofee  of  the  loudest  voiced  ':  (  rs"  of 
war,  in  oflScial  position.  unfortun.itei;.  are  the 


very  ctBcials  who  may  eventually  b- 

1"  ■  :     ■  •-.-•.ght  investigation  of 
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tary  of  War.  Henrv  L.  Stimson  and  the  S?cre- 
tary  of  the  Navy.  Frank  Knox.  Both  had  been 
predicting  war  for  months  before  it  came,  but 
both  had  also  been  oozing  self-confidence  so 
far  as  the  strength  of  cur  forces  was  con- 
cerned. That  they  guessed  wnng.  that  vari- 
ous isolationist  ^wiators  and  Representatives 
guessed  wr|fcng.  tha\  Pearl  Harbor  was  caught 
napping  despite  a  -warning  received  hours 
before  the  attack— all  these  things  are  history. 
And  now.  apparently,  the  voters  are  not  tak- 
ing too  great  stock  in  the  "attitude  before 
Pearl  Harbor'"  cry  that  motivates  this  purge. 


The  Y..n'tS  of  General 
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IN  THE  SFNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Morday.  August  17.  1942 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent. 
I  a;k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  Youth  of  General 
Greene,"  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  iMr.  Gp.eenJ  al  Provid3nce, 
R.  I.,  on  August  7,  1942.  The  occasion 
fcr  the  address  was  the  celebration  of 
the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  General  Greene.  Washington's 
cliief  aide.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  GkeenJ  is  a  descendant  of 
General  Green£. 

There  being  no  ob.iecticn.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUov.s: 

My  fellow  citizens,  engrossed,  as  we  are. 
In  a  world-wide  war  to  defend  our  America.! 
way. of  life  and  liberty  throughout  the  world, 
it  is  appropriate  to  direct  our  attention  to 
what  our  forefathers  did  to  win  that  lib.rty 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  defend.  So  we  are 
celebrating  here  today  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  an  event  of  great  Importance 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  This  event 
was  the  birth  cf  the  first  son  and  nameaake 
to  the  Quaker.  Nathanacl  Greene,  pnd  his 
wife  in  the  old  homestead  at  Potowomut, 
R.  I.  How  unlikely  it  seemed  at  that  time 
that  this  event  would  have  any  bearing  on 
cur  national  development,  and  on  our  inter- 
national relations.  At  that  time,  people  hed 
been  reeding  about  the  war  between  England 
and  Spain,  and  the  possibility  of  a  war  be- 
tween England  and  France,  but  who  ccu'd 
then  have  foreseen  a  war  between  England 
and  the  American  Colonics,  and  even  If  that 
war  had  been  foreseen,  who  would  have  Imag- 
ined th£.t  this  little  boy  would  have  had  one 
of  the  Icadirg  roles  in  it? 

Brought  up  in  this  old  homestead,  like  his 
three  younger  brothers,  to  have  a  share  in  the 
prospercus  family  business  which  inc'udcd 
the  administration  of  forces,  anchor  mills, 
grist  mills,  and  saw  mills  at  various  p. aces 
in  the  colony,  it  seemed  unlikely  that  he 
would  show  the  spirit  of  adventure.  Biought 
up  on  the  Quaker  principles  cf  hatred  of  war, 
it  was  unlikely  that  he  would  make  a  na- 
tional n^putation  as  a  warrior.  His  outlook 
into  thf  future  showed  merely  the  prospect 
of  a  long  business  life  leading  to  substantial 
success  according  to  the  standard  of  an  old 
respectable,  well-to-do  family  in  a  quiet,  pro- 
vincial town  and  it  showed  nothing  more. 
He  was  brought  up  under  the  strict  disci- 
pime  and  cold  repression  of  a  father  whom  he 
loved  and  respected,  but  whose  natural  im- 
pir..sp<  Hi'.d  views  of  life  were  so  different  from 
-    I    :..-     A  ;.  that  there  could  have  been  but  little 


sympathy  between  them.  Bjth  were  high- 
minded,  honorable,  and  conscientious;  both 
were  men  of  strong  and  determined  charac- 
ter and  of  clear  and  Independent  mind;  but 
what  a  contrast.  The  father  austere,  bigoted, 
unsympathetic,  selfsuBcient;  the  son  joycus. 
open-minded,  sympatheiic,  a  lover  of  his 
fellow  men  and  beloved  by  them,  finding  joy 
in  their  society  and  sustaining  strength  in 
their  Intelligent  commendation. 

His  education  so  fcr  as  schcollng  went  was 
limited.  He  often  regretted  the  fact  that  he 
was  una'Dle  to  go  to  college,  but  Rhcde  Island 
College,  which  afterward  became  Brown 
University,  was  not  founded  until  too  late 
for  him  to  attend  there.  He  took  an  almost 
pathetic  Interest  In  its  success  and  had 
among  his  most  intimate  younger  friencs  its 
e?.rly  graduates,  and  in  1776  he  received  from 
the  college  one  of  the  two  honorary  degrees 
conferred  that  year.  However,  he  made  every 
effort  to  educate  him.self.  studied  a  large  part 
of  his  free  time  and  gradually  acquired  a 
library  of  seme  250  volumes  carefully  selected 
fcr  his  own  use.  The  extraordinary  amount 
cf  painstalung  detail  in  his  efforts  to  improve 
himself,  made  many  a  difficult  task  cf  his 
later  life  seem  easy  to  the  observer  who  knew 
nothing  of  those  long  years  of  persistent  work 
•  and  unconsticus  preparation. 

I  will  leave  it  to  other  speakers  to  dilate  on 
his  inconspicuous  reccrd  as  a  deputy  in  the 
general  assembly  anl  on  his  m.ost  conspicu- 
ous service  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  will 
single  out  an  incident  In  his  life  which  Illus- 
trates the  qualities  cf  his  character  worthy 
of  our  particular  attention.  As  he  grew  to 
manhood  those  were  troubled  tim.es  for  this 
little  Colony  of  Rhode  Island.  The  breach 
became  wider  and  wider  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  various  colonies,  but  no- 
where did  the  love  of  civil  liberty  manifest 
Itself  mere  clearly,  end  nowhere  wr.s  it  in- 
corporated into  deeds  earlier  than  here  In 
Rhcde  Island,  the  birthplace  cf  reli';;icuE  lib- 
erty. It  WPS  cur  general  assembly  which 
adopted  the  first  resolution  denying  the 
right  cf  any  other  power  to  levy  taxes  upon 
the  colony.  Our  Governor  was  the  only  one 
who  refused  to  trke  oath  to  support  the 
Stamp  Act.  .Our  citizens  ccmmitted  the  first 
overt  act  of  violence  by  destroying  the  Brit- 
ish sloop  Liberty  at  Newport.  Our  citizens 
occasioned  the  first  bloodshed  ty  burning 
the  Britirh  schooner  Gaspee  at  Providence. 

Greene's  soul  had  for  some  years  been 
deeply  stirred  by  the  current  of  events,  and 
his  clear  insight  had  led  him  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  parting  of  the  ways  v.as  near, 
that  an  appeal  to  arms  was  probable,  if  not 
Inevitable,  and  that  his  duty  was  that  of 
preparation.  He  read  diligently  all  the  mili- 
tary works  he  could  procure.  He  attended 
some  military  drills  across  the  boider  in  Con- 
necticut, and  thus  brought  upon  himself  a 
remonstrance  from  the  Society  of  Friends. 
He  decided  as  a  true  patriot  that  the  religious 
and  political  liberty  on  which  this  colony  v/as 
founded  must  be  made  secure,  and  that  noth- 
ing else  mattered.  After  due  consideration 
he  announced  his  calm  decision  to  abide  ty 
his  actions  even  should  they  lead  to  his  ex- 
clusion from  the  Society  of  Friends.  And 
after  equal  consideration  the  scc.ety  an- 
nounced its  calm  decisicn  to  exclude  him. 

In  1774  the  colony  was  busyinf.:  itself  with 
martial  matters.  Military  comiianies  were 
being  organized  and  chartered  right  and 
left — the  Pawtuxet  Rangers,  the  Gloucester 
Light  Infantry,  the  Providence  Train  of  Ar- 
tillery, the  Providence  Fusileers.  and  many 
more.  Among  these  was  the  Kentish  Guards 
In  East  Greenwich,  Warwick,  and  Coventry, 
whose  members  are  acting  as  guiird  of  honor 
here  today.  Greene  had  exertec.  himself  to 
form  this  company,  and  its  members  were 
chiefly  his  friends  and  aciiuaintances. 
Among  the  37  original  charter  members  10 
bore  the  name  of  Greene.  His  fr  ends  had 
suggested  that  he  should  be  one  of  the  lieu- 
tenants,   and    Greene   willingly    acquiesced. 
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only  to  find  his  candidacy  opposed,  the  excuse 
being  that  he  limped  slightly.  The  mortifi- 
cation to  Greene  was  great,  and  his  friend. 
Varnum,  who  had  been  suggested  as  captain, 
threatened  to  abandon  the  company.  The 
control  which  Greene  had  acquired  over  his 
naturally  quick  temper  was  never  sho'wn 
tetter  than  when  he  persuaded  'Varnum  to  re- 
main. The  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he 
wrote  Varnum  a  long  letter  explaining  his 
position  in  the  m.atter.  a  letter  so  dignified  In 
exprcsiicn.  so  noble  and  so  patriotic  in  senti- 
ment, that  I  venture  to  quote  a  few  sen- 
tences.   He  wrote: 

"I  never  e.xpected  that  being  a  member  cf 
the  company  would  give  me  any  more  con- 
sequence in  lite  either  as  a  private  soldier  or 
commissicned  officer.  I  thought  the  cause 
of  liberty  was  in  danger,  and  as  it  was  at- 
tacked by  a  military  force  it  was  necessary 
to  cultivate  a  military  spirit  among  the 
people.     •     •     ♦ 

'I  have  pleased  myself  with  the  thought 
of  serving  under  you.  but  as  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  I  am  unfit  for  such  an  under- 
taking. I  shall  desist.  I  feel  not  the  less 
Inclination  to  promote  the  good  of  the  com- 
pany." 

And  he  closed  with  assurances  of  his  ear- 
nest support.  The  matter  ended  by  his  re- 
maining a   private. 

On  May  22,  1775  (a  month  after  the  fight 
at  Lexington)  the  assembly  voted  to  raise  an 
"Army  cf  Observation"  cf  1.500  men,  and 
Ehorily  after  the  officers  were  chosen  by  the 
two  houses  In  a  grand  comm.ittee.  and  "Na- 
thanael  Greene.  Jr.,  Esq.."  was  chosen  briLa- 
dier  general.  The  man  who  within  2  weeks 
had  marrhed  as  a  private  through  the  streets 
of  Providence  with  a  musket  en  his  shoulder; 
the  man  to  whom  not  6  months  before  the 
fellow  members  of  his  company  had  objected 
as  not  being  fit  to  be  their  lieutenant:  this 
yourg  man  32  years  old  was  elevated  to  the 
command  cf  the  colony's  army.  And  why? 
Was  it.  as  some  have  stated,  owing  to  the 
Intervention  of  a  kind  Providence?  If  so, 
we  miy  still  ask.  what  human  agencies  were 
employed?  V/as  It,  as  others  have  stated, 
owing  to  a  great,  popular  demand?  He  had 
had  no  opportunity  to  prove  his  abilities  be- 
fore the  public.  The  Providence  Gazette, 
cne  of  the  two  newspapers  in  the  colony,  dees 
not  even  mention  his  name,  during  the  2 
months  prior  to  his  election. 

Greene's  talents,  his  attainments,  his  char- 
acter, his  mind  were  such  as  are  not  readily 
appreciated  by  the  unthinking  crowd,  and 
such  as  do  not  invite  popular  attention.  They 
were,  however,  such  as  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  intelligent  and  discriminating 
few.  with  whom  he  came  into  personal  con- 
tact. These  had  the  opportunity  to  measure 
his  mastery  of  facts,  to  estimate  his  mental 
powers,  to  test  his  public  spirit,  and  to  prove 
his  absolute  sincerity  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. He  had  met  under  fortunate  circum- 
stances most  of  the  men  of  ability  and  Infiu- 
ence  in  the  colony,  and  one  of  the  chief  of 
those  was  Samuel  Ward,  the  father  of  his 
most  Intimate  friend  and  the  uncle  of  his 
wife.  No  cne  had  better  opportunities  of 
appreciating  Greene's  abilities,  or  better  rea- 
sons for  being  interested  in  his  success.  May 
we  not  suppose  that  it  was  Ward  who  first 
was  himself  convinced,  and  then  persuaded 
the  members  cf  the  general  assembly  (all  of 
whom  knew,  liked,  and  respected  Greene )  that 
here  was  the  man  to  whom  could  most  safely 
be  entrusted  the  command  of  the  little  army 
of  Rhode  Island?  In  a  grave  crisis  timid 
hearts  give  way  before  brave  hearts,  little 
minds  bow  down  before  great  minds,  and  a 
few  men  of  ability  and  sincere  conviction  can 
Impose  their  will  upon  the  multitude.  Greene 
had  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  such 
men  by  the  strong  trails  of  character  devel- 
oped in  his  early  manhood,  and,  though  ex- 
perience and  technical  skill  and  opportunity 
needed  yet  to  be  added  before  his  greatness 
should  be  recognized,  the  man's  character  was 
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already  completely  formed,  ready  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties,  defeats,  and  disappointments 
which  were  to  precede  his  last,  glorious, 
southern  campaign. 

To  defend  with  arms  the  principles  of  re- 
ligious and  political  liberty,  which  were  dearer 
to  him  than  life  Itself,  Greene  broke  with 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  his  own  family 
and  thus  was  true  to  his  convictions.  Let 
us  show  the  same  spirit  now,  so  far  as  It  may 
become  necessary.  As  the  winning  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  was  to  him,  so  let  the 
winning  of  this  war  be  to  us,  the  chief  aim 
cf  life.  Let  us  realize  as  he  did  that  nothing 
else  matters. 


i-ir>or[anre  of  trie  Intfrim  E'- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  ROSIER 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  17,  1942 

Mr.  ROSIER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts 
from  a  very  interesting  address  deUvered 
over  a  Slate-wide  radio  hook-up  by  my 
colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  KilgoreI  on  the  night  of 
August  3,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows. 

My  fellow  West  Virginians.  a.«  a  citizen  of 
this  State  and  as  one  of  your  Representatives 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  have  a 
deep  feeling  that  at  times  like  the  present 
such  a  Representative  owes  it  to  the  citizens 
to  report  to  them  as  to  the  activities  of  their 
Government  and  with  reference  to  any  mis- 
representations that  may  have  been  made  to 
them. 

A  responsibility  also  exists  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  the  importance  of 
any  event  in  which  they  may  be  participating. 

We  have  for  years  past  called  an  election 
such  as  Tuesday's  primary  the  off  election 
or  by  election,  gaining  from,  that  a  feeling 
that  it  was  of  secondary  cr  minor  Importance 
compared  to  the  Presidential  election. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  wrong  attitude,  and 
ii  needs  bu  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  piove  the 
dangerous  fallacy  of  that  meaning. 

Tlie  Governm.cnt  of  the  United  States  Is, 
as  you  know,  divided  Into  three  parts — ex- 
ecutive. Judicial,  ard  legislative. 

The  legislative  alone  is  supposed  to  be 
truly  representative  of  the  citizers.  It  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  democratic  form  of 
government. 

You  can  take  the  same  general  scheme  and 
eliminate  from  it  the  election  of  representa- 
tives to  the  Congress  and  the  Government 
would  become  either  a  dictatorship  or  an 
autocracy. 

For  that  reason,  since  this  branch  of  the 
Government  is  the  only  one  over  which  the 
people  exercise  control  aid  through  it  exer- 
cise supervision  cf  governmental  functions, 
any  election  which  selects  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  their  Federal  Government  is 
of  primary  importance  to  the  people  who  vote 
in  that  election. 

Fcr  that  reason  to  all  eif  tis,  as  citizens  cf 
West  Virginia,  the  election  of  a  United  States 
Senator  and  six  Mem.bers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  Just  us  important  as  If 
those  same  officials  were  oeing  elected  along 
with  a  President  of  the  United  States. 


There  Is  a  distinct  purpose  In  this  Interim 
election. 

It  gives  to  the  people.  In  the  middle  of  the 
term  of  any  President,  an  opportunity  lo 
express  to  him.  by  the  selection  cf  repre- 
sentatives to  their  Congress,  their  approval 
cr  disapproval  of  the  way  and  the  manner  ia 
which  he  is  conducting  the  executive  func- 
tions of  their  Government. 

They  have  at  this  time  an  opportunity  to 
elect  a  House  of  Representatives  in  toto  and 
at  least  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  which  could  curb  h.s  policies,  if  they 
were  bad.  cr  it  could  further  them  If  th:y 
were  good. 

For  that  reason  I  urge  upon  you  that  to- 
morrow's election  is  of  the  highest  Impo:  tance 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  new  engaged  in 
a  life  and  death  struggle  for  cur  existence  as 
a  democratic  nation  ruled  by  a  representative 
government. 

In  the  days  through  which  we  are  now 
pa.ssing.  the  selection  of  representatives  who 
tpeak,  vote,  and  act  in  the  Halls  of  Cor  cress 
constitutes  a  major  and  very  solemn  obliga- 
tion on  the  citizenry  of  this  country. 

A  Senator  elected  at  this  time  and  elected 
for  the  full  term,  beginning  January  3.  1943. 
will  vote  not  only  on  all  measures  carry. ng 
us  through  the  war  but  we  hope  and  trust 
en  m.casures  of  reconstruction  r.fter  the  war. 

He  will,  in  all  rkclihrcd,  vote  to  ratify 
and  confirm,  or  reject,  the  trepty  of  peaca 
which  will  follow  the  war.  This  is  no  time  to 
e.xperiment. 

V/e.  as  a  Nation,  are  sending  our  sens  to 
the  battlefields;  we  are  voting  our  material 
aid  to  our  allies  and  to  the  dcfen.-je  of  our 
form  of  government. 

Our  hearts  are  scattered  throuchout  the 
outposts  of  the  world  and  our  people  hsve 
determ.ined  among  themselves  to  me.ke  what- 
ever sacrifice  is  essential  to  a  complete  ard 
speedy  victory  and  after  that  to  a  permanent 
and  lasting  peace. 

At  such  a  time  It  seems  to  m.e  that  per- 
sonal animosity,  personal  grudges.  Iccalized 
feelings  should  all  be  cast  aside  and  we,  as 
a  S'ate,  yea,  all  cur  citizens  should  turn  out 
In  full  strength  to  select  proper  representa- 
tion for  ourselves  during  this  conflict. 

If  you  doubt  the  importance  of  Coneres«, 
I  call  to  ycur  attention  the  single  fact  that 
the  first  act  cf  turning  Germany,  the  democ- 
racy. Into  Germany,  the  totalitarian  state, 
was  the  emasculation  of  the  Reichstag  as  an 
Independent,  controlling  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  also  call  to  your  attention  the  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  certain  groups  of  people 
at  the  present  time  to  discredit  >our  Con- 
gress. 

There  Is  a  method  behind  this  madness,  if 
madness  we  would  call  it,  because  fo  long 
as  the  Congress.  In  principle,  remains  the 
lodestar  and  guiding  principle  of  cur  Nation, 
our  Government  will  remain  a  representative 
democracy. 

Once  that  Congress  In  principle  and  Ideal 
ceases  to  function  we  face  not  only  the  possi- 
bility but  the  absolute  certainty  of  a  dicta- 
torship or  an  autocracy,  because  as  I  have 
previously  said,  in  the  Congress,  you  find  the 
only  representative  branch  of  our  Federal 
Government. 

The  elimination  of  Congress,  or  less  of 
public  confidence  In  It  as  a  governmental 
agency,  would  mean  more  to  Germany  than 
the  capitulation  of  all  the  Russian  armies. 

It  would  mean  more  than  the  tuccessful 
Invasion  cf  England,  because  it  would  mean 
the  springing  up  in  the  country  of  the  type 
cf  government  which  the  dictator  powers  can 
understand  and  dominate. 

I  call  to  your  attention  one  fact:  In  all  the 
attacks  that  have  been  made  on  Congress, 
In  no  single  instance  have  any  group  of  the 
Members  or  individuals  been  pointed  cut 
particularly  for  a  wrong-doing,  but  on  the 
other  band,  most  of  the  attacks  have  b»>»n 
on  the  Congress  as  a  body  on  matt«r>  whtcb 
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tav:  !.o  a.rcct  bearing  c-  •>-.-  '^ 
Th'J  kind  cf  attack  Is  !r'  ■  d-!  ' 
Conijres*.  as  a  part  cf  Goverinr 

Pteasr   do   nor    think    that    I    "^^ 
\Uerv  ihoiJ        -    ■      criticism  r:     • 
mental  bc-d;,      F-i:  from  thai.  I    - 
■hould  be  criticism,  but  I  Ins*^*  •  r 
^.■  ^tructlve.  sertcus  cnticttm. 

r  il   facts. 

It  18  my  belief  that  some  of  thes^ 
may  have  been  Axis  inspired      Ore 
certainly  had  some  of  the  earmar 
All  cf  you  recall  the  celebrated 
beaded  -Bundles  for  Congress." 

You  also  recollect  that   this  waa 
and  sponsored  by  the  Spokesmai.- 
leadlng  newspaper  in  Spokane.  Was 
The  attacfeers  accused  Congress 
themselves  pensions,  when  as  a 
the  act  was  net  In  any  sense  a 

It  Simply  put  elective  officials  In 
cla.-=s  with  the  mail  carrier,  the  pc 
and  any  other  Federal  employee, 
by  paying  a  certain  premium  Into 
•ral  Government,  acquire  in  due 
time  an  annuity  based  upon  the 
bis  accumulated  premiums. 

Because   public  reception  cf  tixii 
wa5  so  unfavorable,  the  Congress, 
further  national  unity,  promptly 
act  a£  It  applied  to  them. 

But  it  has  developed  since  that 
the   president  of  the  so-called  a 
V        .  c  activities  consisted 

\  ^   in  the  form  of  pia 

was  an  Italian  lawyer  in  the  city 
named  Joe  Albi.  who — up  until  J.. 
closed    by    Presidential    order — w 
agent  of  Italy,  the  personal  repre 
one  Benito  Mu^olinl.  the  dicu 
The  publicity  attendant  thereto 
one  Ashley  Holdcn. 

In  a  recent  case  of  the    United 
Tiicmaa  Masuda.  a  Japanese.  Holde 
that  he  had  been  secretary  of  the 
ci€-.y  and  that  he  had  been  glvr:; 
cf    monty    as    gratuiiies   from    i. 
Ck;vernmeni.     Ol  course,  he  called 
tics  and  not  salary. 

These   facta   are    now   not  only 
^  the   Memben*  cf  Ccner  "-" 

I- .     .nan.  a  farmer  RepubliCrf     .*-'    ' 
mitteeman.  »  mi:      t  high  ^"       ' 
eervatlve  bii.-::      -       larters  a:    ;    > 
owner  himself,  on  May  13.  1S4  '    * 
a  letter  to  the  owr^er  of  the  6cr 
view.  Mr.  H.  W.  Cowlea.     I  qucu 
•"Enclosed    fird   chppine-;   snvir^ 
In  the  trial  of  Thomas  Mnsuda   sm 
born  Japanese,  on  chare       ' 
cf  Japan,   la  which  Asliiev   Kc.di- 
he  was  former'y  secretary  cf  the 
ter   of   the    Japan  Socletr     i-i    t 
since  been  paid  sums  cf   nu  ■   ■• 
anese  consul  of  Seattle  ' 

Again.  I  qviore  from  the  «!'re  ! 
"In  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
den  has  only  been  employed  and 
by  the  Japanese  Government 
the  star  pollt;c:il  reporter  of  'h- 
Review    Th»  mr*t  prm-prfi;!  !.•  v^ 
Inla:    :  ^-- ■  •-■ 

Ti'.f    .■-,.;..•     'i'.'t-r    ;:;    a    ;■-•'- 
B«iettlger.  publisher  cf  "^  -'  P  >^" 
m  Seattle.  Wash  .  with  rri   : ci-.cc 
man  and  the  same  occurrence 
lowing  words  in  a  letter  dr.*-'  M 
I  quote- 
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••Are  the  members  of  oxii  profession  who 
y-.-r  •  •;•  V  :tcn  to  escape  the  consequcncea 
c  r  tJ.e.r  tra.icrous  acts? 

T  «ay  traltorcus,  because  Holden  certainly 

■k  iS  nol  hoodwinked  into  believing  that  the 

!?'7norable  Conrul  Sato  was  giving  him  gilts 

f  money  Just  for  friendship. 

■Conquer   at  thi.<-  country   by   Japan   by 

force  of  arms  Is  not  necessary. 

•The  examples  of  venality  on  the  part  of 
renegade  whites  show  that  It  Is  well  on  the 
wav  to  accomphshment." 

Thpse  editorials  and  so-called  news  stories 
on  -bundles  for  Congress"  emanating  frcm 
this  contaminated  source  were  Innocently 
followed  by  stories  in  other  papers. 

Isn't  It  passing  strange  that,  despite  weeks 
of  public  hearings  with  numbers  of  able 
newspaper  reporters  present,  no  danger  was 
seen  in  the  passage  of  the  bill.  It  was  not 
untU  lifter  it  had  been  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  these  two  gentlemen  both  of  whom 
had  been  but  recently,  if  they  were  not  at 
that  time,  on  the  pay  roll  of  Italy  and  Japan 
respectively,  took  their  wise-cracking  method 
of  attack  to  gain  the  public  ear  In  an  attempt 
to  discredit  the  representative  branch  of  our 
Government.  Can  you  with  these  facts  be- 
fore you  not  reasonably  conclude  that  there 
was  an  •"axis  in  the  wood  pile." 

By  attacks  of  this  kind  upon  the  repre- 
sentative branch  of  tiiis  Government,  the 
representatives  of  the  Axis  Powers  will,  if 
pes  siMe  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican   people   in   the.r   Congress. 

Sin:*  the  Congress  Is  the  only  direct  repre- 
sentative body  we  have  in  our  Governnient, 
ric.r«^r  •  It  more  behoove  us  to  make  sure  not 
:  ..t    ;-ubllc   confidence    is   undermined,    but 
that  the  body  of  that  portion  of  our  Govern- 
ment   is   well    and   safely    manned    by    true 
representatives     of     the     people.     In     other 
words.  If  the  above  facts  show  our  enemies 
are    tr>-ing    to    weaken    and    undermine    the 
rcpre^entauve   branch   of   the  Federal   Gov- 
ernment. Is  it  not  then  the  absolute  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  see  that  the  suongest  possi- 
ble men  be  elected  to  that  body  at  this  elec- 
tion— men   who  will   liot   obstruct  our   war 
efforts  for  small  and  petty  reasons — men  who 
will  not  let  their  natural  tendency  for  fault- 
finding and  bickering  interfere  with  the  con- 
duct if  the  war. 

'.Ve  are  engaged  in  a  war  for  our  very  lives 
ai.j.  our  ctienshed  freedom,  a  war  which  was 
thrust  upon  us  by  a  treacherous  attack  from 
a  nation  that  we  had  helped  to  build  to  the 
position  U  now  occupies. 

We  d;d  not  seek  the  war  but  on  the  con- 
tr.u-y  were  dastardly  attacked  Our  course 
of  action  is  plain.  We  must  pursue  this 
policy  of  complete  victory  to  be  followed  by  a 
lasting  peace.  A  change  of  course  now  would 
mean  defeat  and  slavery 

I   have   no  doubt   in  the  world  but  what 

the    American    people    as    a    whol*   in    their 

•er:  hearts  are  united  in  a  desire  for  a  successful 

A.'hlr'y  Hoi-       termination  of  this  war. 

3aid  money  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  sympathetic 

berai'se  he  Is       support  be  rendered  by  them  through  thetr 

••'  >>-Tr  in-       representatives,  to  the  leader  In  that  effort — 

:■•-    .1  -r.e       our  Commander  in  Chief,  Franklin  D.  Roc*e- 

ve.t. 

M.'    Jchn  To  that  etd  for  your  own  mterest  as  well 

•elligencer    |    a*  the  Interests  cf  our  counuy,  tbis  election 

o  the  ^.>^"    :    ^~  of  the  highest  Importance. 

u^ed  t;.t    ;     -    i        I   believe    it    is   only   fair   to   you  also.  In 

9\:     \    t  .e   i.ght  of  all  the  reports  that  have  been 

c  re  .:.  ted.  to  teU  you  rhat  worth-while  work 

•.  ^  ;..-    C    :.$;:■■--    :.^^    bt-en   doing   in  tbla   war 
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T..e   C'  ngrese  of  the  United  States  started 

pr'.'i><.r.;.t:    t,  r    "r.i-'    war    \cm   beicv?    the    war 

A-'  -•"■'  .■.'■-■:■.",  r  ■■■■  ■  e  cliscti  >  vh 
yfi    tin'    n-.A'.i:  T     't    sT.itr^vic    ma;''r.;i'.= 

In  \i^^4  a  -m  U' ■  •ninu'/.f  e  ■  :  t'.f  S  ;:.i'''' 
ur.cier  the  i.hiC  n.nlrT';:.p  ■- :  S  n  it' -  K:  rr-.r 
Dt^  N  V ,«.  N  in o  VI AS  ol  U  u.  h  u  t  ae r'  -<•  .<  d  '  ■ ' ; '-  7 
ci  '.he  potiib^e  .■}hi-tat;e  ot  eir-rf-K.c  :v.t:r- 
rhiLs   df.u  is  a  ie.-u.c   ui    that  stucy.   cu.U    ;:i 


the  face  of  the  advice  of  many  experts,  a 
bill  was  introduced  In  the  United  Stat^ 
Senate  which  became  a  law  on  June  7.  1939. 
more  than  3  years  ago,  apprcprtiting  money 
and  authorizing  the  procuremer  t  and  stock 
piling  of  rubber,  tin.  cbromiuin,  nickel,  and 
other  materials  to  take  care  oX  ai.  anticipated 
shortage  In  the  event  of  war. 

Action  outside  the  control  of  Congress  pre- 
vented that  being  carried  to  full  completion 
and  as  a  result  of  that,  we  have  shortages, 
but  this  cannot  be  blamed  on  C^ngiets.  who 
foresaw  the  needs  and  provided   the  means. 
After  long  debate,  started  originally  upon 
a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  bj  Representa- 
tive WADSWORTH.  of  Ncw  York,   and   in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Etwabd  H.  Ecrke.  of  Ne- 
braska, m  June  1940.  which  was  :n  an  elecUon 
year  when  the  action  was  mos:  unpolitical, 
the  Congress  cf  the  United  States  passed  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  without  w.oich  it  would 
have  been  Impossible  for  us  at  this  time  to 
have   the   well-Ualned   Army   ve   now   have. 
without    which    we    could    not    even    have 
manned  our  outposts  with  trained  troops. 

Yet  they  accused  the  Congr-ss  of  playing 
politics. 

Years  ago,  while  the  admirals  of  the  Navy 
were  talking  battleship*,  the  Congress  was 
urging  airplane  carriers. 

Seven  years  ago  Congress  enacted  the 
Thomas-Wilcox  bill  which  authorized  the 
construction  of  six  Army  air  bases,  only  two 
of  which  were  built  before  the  crisis  was  upon 
us. 

There  was  no  sectionalism  in  the  building 
of  these  air  bases,  in  the  creiition  of  these 
stock  piles. 

Your  representatives  were  nwrely  preparing 
for  what  they  felt  was  sure  to  ci;me. 

On  June  30.  1941.  more  thin  a  year  ago.^ 
Congress  authorized  the  const-,  action  of  pipe 
lines  to  defe-nse  areas  as  war  u.eaiures. 

Congress  has  been  most  recently  condemned 
for  failing  to  force  action  on  ihe  many  con- 
structive things  it  did  prior  to  the  war. 

We  were  even  condemned  foi  not  providing 
planes  equal  to  the  Japanese  i'^ro  planes. 

Any  citizen  who  has  ever  retd  the  Ccnsti- 
tutlcn  knows  that  Congress  is  limited  in  its 
actions  to  the  passage  of  lav.3.  the  makirg 
of  appropriations,  the  procurement  of  money 
by  taxation;  and  haa  only  one  weapon — in- 
quiry Into  the  state  cf  ary  f--  eaim  through 
Its  committees. 

Aud  In  this  Congress  has  n  ;t  been  remL'^s. 
The  carrying  out  of  the  {authorized  act, 
like  the  design  and  selection  of  airplanes, 
must  be,  under  the  Constitut-on,  left  to  the 
appropriate  branches  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  wi^o  have  within 
their  body  experts  trained  t»)  do  this  very 
work. 

The  National  Defense  Inve  rtigating  Com- 
mittee, comn.only  known  *■  the  Truman 
committee,  of  which  I  have  tne  honor  to  be 
a  member,  has  engaged  Itsel)  ever  sln,:e  its 
formation  in  the  elimination  of  gralt  and 
corruption  In  construction. 

The  committee,  together  v  ith  the  Vinson 
committee  In  the  House  cf  :iepresentatlves, 
has  by  various  exposures  cat  sed  the  rewrit- 
ing of  contracts  now  in  effect  so  as  to  realize 
a  saving  of  more  than  $4 .003.000,000  to  the 
taxpayers.  All  this  was  done  through  Inves- 
tigations and  reports  to  the  people  and 
through  open  statements  on  the  floor  in  the 
two  Houses. 

These  same  committees  are  still  continuing 
their  work  of  eliminating  waste,  policing  the 
war  effort,  and  expediting  th<  delivery  of  the 
completed  materials — trying  their  u':^  r^t  to 
eliminate  selfishness  and  pe-sonal  gn-d 
•  •  *  •  • 

In  closing,  let  me  urge  upsn  you  to  n  i'k-^ 
Bure  that  you  send  to  the  Senate  a  inn:    .v*   > 
.-:    ^;>-,     a'A'Tre,   thrr.'wL'h    •.■■or--   of   f\]''.''<^" 
^i    '  r,  '     :r,-r:iendi.us    'Uiiie*":*!    of    t'lif    r>T;  .v! 
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will  carry  through  his  mission  as  your  repre- 
sentative to  the  end  that  we  may  emerge  not 
only  victorious  but  in  a  position  to  perpetu- 
ate the  democratic  Ideals  In  a  world  freed 
from  the  madness  of  totalitarian  dema- 
gogery. 

Send  to  the  Congress  men  who  h-we  dem- 
onstrated to  you  and  to  the  country  that  they 
are  anxious  to  and  will  push  through  this 
ftl!-out  war  with  all  the  force  they  have  in 
them — not  men  who  will  shout  adherence  to 
the  program  as  a  whole  but  wreck  its  effec- 
tiveness by  faultfinding  as  to  details;  men 
who  have  demonstrated  to  you  that  they  have 
the  courage  and  ability  to  face  a  world  gone 
mad,  without  flinching,  and  the  Intelligence 
and  knowledge  of  national  affairs  to  be  able 
to  detect  the  true  from  the  false,  the  fifth 
column  from  our  own  troops. 
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REMARKS 

MO:^'.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  17,  1942 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  lignite 
coal  is  the  source  of  the  motive  power 
that  has  driven  the  Hitler  war  machine 
across  the  map  of  Europe  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  America  has 
4  times  the  undeveloped  lignite  resources 
of  the  22  European  states  combined. 

The  lignite,  which  the  Germans  call 
brown  coal,  is  the  economic  foundation 
for  the  mechanized  "putsch"  of  the 
Brown  Shirts  which  now  is  hurling  TNT 
Into  S.alingrad  on  the  Volga.  And 
North  Dakota  alone  has  vaster  lignite 
reserves  than  Germany. 

Why  is  lignite  the  foundation  of  the 
swift-marching  mechanized  power  that 
now  strikes  the  fear  of  Hitler  into  the 
souls  of  all  Europe?  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  d:finitely  known  reasons: 

First.  Because  lignite  is  being  plowed 
cflf  the  open  strip  pits  by  power  exca- 
vators, steam  shovels,  and  loaders  at  the 
rate  of  15  to  30  tons  per  man  per  day, 
and  at  a  mine  cost  of  50  cents  to  $1  per 
ton;  whereas,  the  bituminous  shaft  and 
drift  mines  average  scarcely  6  tons  per 
man  daily,  at  a  mine  cost  of  $2  per  ton 
upward,  while  the  deep  mines  of  the  an- 
thicicite  region  average  only  3  tons  per 
man  daily  at  a  mine  cost  of  $4  per  ton 
upward. 

For  speed  of  production,  for  low-cost 
production,  and  for  saving  of  manpower, 
Hitler  and  his  machines,  plowing  up  coal 
in  the  open  fields  of  Upper  Silesia,  out- 
does Britain,  working  in  the  dark  depths 
of  Wales,  and  can  out-distance  Britain 
with  an  odds  advantage  of  at  least  2  to  1, 
if  not  3  to  1. 

Second.  Because  lignite,  which  is  fos- 
sil wood,  named  from  the  Latin  word 
"lignum" — wood — is  more  readily  and 
completely  combustible  for  conversion 
Into  electric  energy,  than  the  older  rock 
coals  in  the  depths  of  the  bituminous  and 
anthracite  regions.  Since  Hitler  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  March  5,  1933,  the 
18,000  electric  power  plants  fed  by  lignite 
in   the   BerUn   industrial   district   have 
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multiplied  until  in  1937  there  were  33.000. 
and,  since  Munich,  may  have  "putsched" 
to  50,000— all  through  the  swift  develop- 
ment of  lignite  deposits. 

Third.  Because  lignite  is  more  speedily 
and  completely  convertible  than  the 
hard  coals  into  synthetic  petrol  and 
Diesel  oil  for  driving  the  mechanized 
armed  trains  over  the  highways  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Victoria — Australia — Elec- 
tricity Commission  makes  this  report  on 
the  comparative  availability  cf  brown 
coal — lignite — and  British  black  coal  in 
the  production  of  gasohne  and  Diesel 
oil: 

(a)  Brown  coal  Is  more  readily  and  com- 
pletely convertible  into  oil  than  British  black 
coal. 

(b)  The  yield  of  motor  spirit  of  commer- 
cial quality  is  up  to  50  percent  of  dry  ash- 
free  coal. 

(c)  First-class  Diesel  oil  Is  prepared  by  a 
secondary  vapor  phase  treatment  (octene  No. 
60), 

Fourth.  Because  lignite  is  more  cheaply 
and  speedily  converted  mto  coal-tar  dis- 
tillates for  production  of  something  like 
100  chemicals  rt-quired  by  industi-y  and 
war,  such  as  sulfuric  acid,  toluene,  phe- 
nol, creosols,  naphthas  and  benzenes, 
picric  acid,  tear  gas,  TNT — the  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  which  even  in  1937  had 
reached  many  million  tens,  and  75  per- 
cent produced  from  or  derived  from  the 
processing  of  lignite  coal. 

Fifth.  Because,  when  it  took  over  in 
quick  succession  Austria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  and  the  Sudetenland  of  northern 
and  central  Europe  in  1937  to  1939,  Ger- 
many took  over  two-thirds  of  the  Euro-, 
pean  lignite  reserves  outside  of  Prussia, 
and,  moreover,  took  over  the  Austrian, 
Czech,  and  Polish  miners  for  the  conser- 
vation and  expansion  of  German  man- 
power. 

Yet  the  entire  area  of  German  lignite 
beds  along  the  Baltic,  extending  from 
Berlin  to  the  Russian  border,  is  not  25 
percent  of  Am.erica's  undeveloped  lignite 
reserves.  According  to  geological  esti- 
mate, Germany's  control  of  lignite  may 
not  equal  the  vast  deposits  of  North  Da- 
kota's 20  lignite  counties — now  speeding 
on  the  road  to  di'veloprnent  with  a  1340 
lignite  output  of  2  218.4:34  tons,  of  which 
1,405,590  were  plowed  off  the  North  Da- 
kota prairies  by  shovels  and  dragline  ex- 
cavators at  52  strip  pits — giving  4  leading 
western  railroads  2,200,000  tons  of  reve- 
nue freight. 

Sixth.  Because  the  open-pit  lignite 
mines  extending  over  va  it  rural  areas  and 
mined  under  the  light  of  day  by  power 
shovels  and  excavators  escape  two  of 
the  most  deadiy  bottlenecks  of  coal  pro- 
duction: First,  the  fearful  toll  of  lives  by 
gases,  fire-damp,  mine  fires  and  explo- 
sions, caving  walls  and  rotting  timbers, 
and  health-killing  atmosphere;  and.  sec- 
ond, the  coal-monopoly  bottleneck  of 
royalties  collected  by  vested  landlords 
and  idle  coal  barons. 

The  royalties  and  profit  margins  ex- 
acted by  British  lords  per  ton  on  British 
coal  doubtless  equal  the  total  production 
cost  per  ton  on  German  lignite.  Coal- 
mine disasters  in  the  United  States  Ui 
1940  claimed  1  1  0  deaths  and  78,550  in- 
jured— and  tht.>e  were  in  the  bituminous 
and  anthracite  regions  where  the  meth- 
ods of  horse-and-bugg3'  days,  while  im- 
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proved,  can  never  escape  from  the  condi- 
tions inherent  in  mines  of  the  gaseous 
depths. 

If  speed,  more  speed,  and  yet  more 
speed,  is  the  price  of  winning  the  war.  as 
the  President  tells  us,  why  cling  to  the 
slow-poke  methods  inherent  in  old-time 
regions,  when  20  counties  in  North 
Dakota,  and  other  counties  in  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  Texas,  and  eventually 
most  of  the  Gulf  States,  offer  wide-awake 
America  a  field  for  speedy  lignite  produc- 
tion that  may  eclipse  the  German  before 
this  war  is  over? 

If  our  Government  sincerely  desires  a 
new  deal  up  to  the  highest  standards  of 
economic  production  of  materials  es,sen- 
tial  both  to  industry  and  war.  why  do  we 
bury  our  heads  and  our  billions  in  6-ton- 
and  3-ton-per-man-per-day  projects 
hundreds  of  feet  below  ground,  when  an 
American  lignite  re^^erve  estimated  by 
Chamberlain  at  600.000,000,000  tons  in- 
vites America  to  15-ton-  or  even  30-ton- 
per-man-per-day  heat  and  power  and 
chemical  and  electric  projects,  speeding 
under  the  light  of  the  sun  by  methods 
worthy  of  American  genius? 

When  mounting  costs  force  doubled 
debt  and  doubled  taxes,  why  does  not  our 
towering  statesmanship,  if  it  desires  to 
keep  the  ship  of  state  off  the  reefs  of 
bankruptcy,  see  an  economy  in  securing 
its  fundamental  fuel,  heat,  and  power 
needs  at  a  mine  cost  of  50  cents  to  $1  per 
ton,  instead  of  paying  four  times  that 
much?  Is  our  debt  to  vested  monopoly 
so  dear  to  our  hearts  that  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  subsidize  the  monopolistic  few 
than  to  develop  one  of  the  greatest  natu- 
ral resources  of  America  given  us  by  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  use  of  all  the  people? 

Let  us  now  get  down  to  cases  and 
first  let  us  see  what  Germany  has  done 
and  is  doing  in  1942  to  use  lignite  to  rule 
Eui-ope  and  its  dream  to  rule  the  world. 

German  lignite  production  in  the  last 
V/orld  War  was  around  80,000,000  tons 
and  now,  in  the  present  stale  of  World 
War  No.  2.  is  around  250.000.000  metric 
tons,  or  perhaps  one-third  greater  liian 
the — um"eported — black  coal  tonnage  of 
Great  Britain. 

In  1922.  when  German  lignite  produc- 
tion reached  about  100.000.000  tons,  lig- 
nite was  furnishing  41  percent  of  the 
electric  energy  for  the  Berlin  industrial 
district.  During  the  industrial  expan- 
sion of  the  next  10  years  to  1932,  lignite 
is  credited  with  the  10-year  industrial 
advance  of  Germany. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  a 
few  years  after  the  World  War,  sent  a 
coal  expert  to  Germany  in  connection 
v^ith  the  investigation  of  Germany's  rep- 
aration resources.  He  obtained  samples 
of  the  German  "brown  coal"  for  labora- 
tory analysis.  What  did  he  find?  That 
German  lignite  ranks  below  the  best 
North  Dakota  lignite  both  in  fixed-carbon 
content  and  in  B.  t.  u. — British  thermal 
heat  units.  Doubtless  the  average  here 
and  in  Europe  does  not  greatly  differ. 

When  Hitler  arrived,  March  5,  1933, 
German  lignite  production  was  126.794.- 
000  metric  tons,  from  which  were  derived 
25,655,000,000  kilowatts  of  electncity. 
1.206.000  tons  of  sulfuric  acid,  293,000 
tons  of  benzine,  208,000  tons  of  cohMat 
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distillates  for  the  manufacture  of  phe- 
nols, creoaols,  toiuen' .  a-t-  ..:*.-,  a.i 
explosives. 

In  the  .short  period— Ij^o  j 7 — li  fore 
Munich,  this  IWS  production  sit 
have   expanded      ;:-  w  •  - :<  •  -  •  ' * « '  >'    ''^^ 
c>  n*- 

ij.r:  economic  reports  shi  .y 
Gc;iaa::y  .  iismle  product  h&t  r.- 
189.700.000  metric  tons,  and    ii. 
electru:  pc^»:r  plants  in  tt     I>  :.  : 
scldorf  indu.-itr'.a!  di.^tncts  *^i<   (i<. 
ing    48.909.000  000    tilowat;^    of   electric 
"juice."  whiie  the  sulfuric  .u  a    > 
had  jumped  to  2.050  000   u.:-^.  a:. 
coaI-ta.r  distillates  :   :    in.mufacitre  of 
explosives  had  increased  125  percent  m 
4  yf^ars. 

Significant  of  the  advance 
production   in    Germany,   as    c  nn 
with   black   coal   ustd   for   Cv,k. 
report  that  the  value  of  : ;.c  IJ:! 
coal  product  'v  ^^>^  443  000  CCO  r.iaik. 
the    lignite    ;;..'.  •.    ^.  .    i    u 
value  of  2.045.938  n:..:  r:.>— u:.  ..J. .4 
I"n  percent  m  4  y.  .ii 

T^iCn.  m  1938  ,i:.u  l-.:3  .a^-t  t  t 
detenland  acquisit.  .'.>  .  :  C.v.k 
and  Poland  lignite  fv 
Increase  of  German  ;;..\r.^..,  ..or  in  lak.i.kj 
over  the  lignite  miners  .  lie  ti-.e 
country  bolow  the  Baltic. 

It  is  safe  to  ^ay.  therefor*-  :;.3.i  fr^in 
1937  to  1942— unreported— Cr::r.,j:.  '.k- 
nite  production.  -cJ-^'-her  -A.:';,  v  ■ 
tion  of  electric  i:.  :  ,:•.  ^  ''■-  ■•  --^  • 
oil — unreported—  u'pl.Ji  :c  ac;ci 
coal-tar  h-^rr....;  >  ,>.:-  :  explo-/^ 
been  vcr\  rr:  ::\:  ^rta''\  *:  a:;  c  .: , 
pre-Munich  r   r;-^.  I'^T]  •      1937. 

On  that  p.act;c.».]  a.<-U'r'^;'  '  ".  . 
cons?r\'a»ive  estimate  of  the  :,/r.i'i  p:  d- 
uct  ari  '-:•■-::'•-'•:  -v-  for  the  currert  cal- 
endar yr.u  ard  :!:'  ;/^w'-r-  H-^nf':  in  the 
indu«:fr1al  distric**^   r  . :       b*    <  ::iething 

Cr'-Tr^".     :  c">'-*^    prcGUCtion    ' 
r--:-  ■:■  ■  -   2  "">  00 n  000  tcn5:  electri'j  rH^-.v.;'r 

tr.r    --.Tiv    £■■■.. f"-,-.'»'d     i--,''    ri  >'rbuuxi. 
ICC  OOC  100  k.:-i*-ai:>    si.Ivhur.^'  ."   d  ton- 
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power  c» '  -.  vi  :.. 

t:.j  B-.  •■    n  ;,.:. 

be  no  A\     V   *  ^ 

I  r— -  1'  df  •:■  ■  '■». 

W'^'^r-  d  ■  'A-     ' 

T,.      .        -    .-I        ■,  «      rr--    : 

vk'  •  ■•'  :r  e  "'.T  b!!!:cr<;  ^v  ^r:i' '  ^-r-.r.''  r'.ir  ^"nv- 
ipf,  r>,'":-  'h»^  «i  v*"^.  "^  "1  <  !' '  Hi  c:,\!r:d'v 
ex-»rT.ino  !h*'  n»*«?'if  v"t*^d  '^'P'^-"-"'"  f-^'-  ^^-d 
t.'  un<::e\pl<>red.  rr  tr'v  j.ani\!iy  d*"'vet- 
t>ped,  natu.-ai  :'>ol.:\>'S  r:eh"  h*  re  ,■,: 
I.-;;:--' 

V.'jdd  ::gr:ic  reserves  as  Cs'tniated  by 
a  recent  cd  :ior.  of  Encycii-pt^dia  Brr-ar.- 
nica  ,r-  2,997.763.0iXi  000  m"' .'ic  tons, 
ar.a  ait  disUiouied  over  uie  giuiit'  m  the 


Miihon  metric 
tons 

-pes  22  states,  alt  told 36.682 

!    chiefly  India  and  China 111,851 

..nia,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 

_jj-d. -         38  270 

Africa,  only  partly    ii-i'     -i 1.050 

America,  clxiefly  UD.tiU  -t..i«s  and 
Canada- 2.  816,000 

That  is  to  ?  '•  .<  <.o  percent  of  the 
world's  tertiaiy  ii^n.te  deposits — the 
prrat  forest  cemetery  of  stored  electric 
i.-'^er  and  potential  British  thermal 
y:.i;5_Iie  m  the  American  Comments, 
North  and  South,  chiefly  divided  between 
tn.  United  States  and  Canada  with  Uncle 
S.tni  leading  the  world.  Our  share  has 
b^n  estimated  by  Geologist  Chamberlain 
at  six  hundred  thousand  millions  of  a 
qualii-y  fully  up  to  the  "brown  coal"  an- 
ali'sis  of  Europe's  thirty-six  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty  two  millions 
';T'^'':'hins  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
S-a 

l'  r--;  =•  --PS  lienite  production  at  the 
r  .w  ni  ::..  ,ast  World  War  was  around 
8'0  COO  tons,  used  mostly  for  local  heat- 
ing   '.."'■n<'-»><;   and    '*:>   manufacture  of 

I;i  l'J.]9  !'J' >  ";  d  r'i41  r:y'td  States 
1, --•>-..  t  I  utpui  has  averaged  around 
3  one  f^'CO  *or.s.  or  approximately  that  of 
C  ir  id  i  '^d  A'l-tralia.  and  the  United 
.-   i  ■      I'  ("  rnmission   reports  that 

51  p.  re  :"jf  .d   ii;  ■  liL'nite  product  is  con- 
•verted  into  ►  f.--.:-  r,<  -x-  - 

Un  +0  c'i'    Car^vdi    <nci  Au.Mraiia  liave 
m.xdp  L'l.-.i  -r  [:•■.  t:rf'->  m  mining  lignite 
and  c-  r.V'  ■  v'  n  \r,'n  electric  power  than 
ouv    \\'(  'oin   hgniie   States — and  why? 
8irr.L  V  b- cau<^e  n'^w  development  of  fuel 
.r    .   irces  In  C'--:^r>->    -id  Australia  ha^'e 
not  iiad  to  coriieiid  with  the  strangle- 
hold of  an  entrenched  coal  monopoly, 
which  Iccidv   s  r.t.  -7-.de.  and  even  fed- 
e-^aliy  strikes  c»t    .^p  i.t ad  of  every  we.st- 
!   em  and  southein  enterprise  that  might 
c>::  c      r.  t.  r.m  ;v  prices  and  reduce  the 
it.:ui.^  t;   ni  ;u;. a.i.es  and  prices  to  the 
!    homr. 

T:  e  Victoria.  Australia.  St^^te  Elec- 
tric.:y  C:;mmissicn  in  1939  stated  that 
I  they  had  dug  that  year  3.643.000  tons  of 
lisnite — of  which  154"'^""'"'  '■  ■  ^^■•'•re 
marketed  ^^  briquets  and  2  0'J'\  .r^''^  tons 
0-  :;  ■  .-^  r.i  wer  stations.  Their  pres- 
•  n:  tr  ;....-e  includes  gasoline  and 
Diei-:.  L.i  for  aid  in  relieving  the  oil 
shortage  and  winning  the  war.  Why 
ca-r  ^'  Un'le  Sa.m  do  this? 

H  -.c  A:.i?r:caQ  democracy  the  enter- 
prise, the  foresight,  the  common  horse- 
sense,  the  courr.  j'^  and  freedom  of  action 
in  ih'  Antipodes'  Or.  is 
V  hitched  tf)  the  coal 
:^>^  hi--s.:^-rrd-b'jBtry  days? 
:;.'  -.tclt  i  f  .A.;!,  'riran  pro- 
i  \\  u;)  ■md  '•■  '*f'i,  >•  and 
rioijr.-.^s  ir  ^  ^p:'  ;  any 
nation ;•!  d  !►  "-♦■>  or 
■  ■.''  nv  ,-*     irM  •■T  is  the 
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development  of  our  vast  lignite  ccn.  de- 
posits—regardless  of  royalty  p-ofiLs  oi 
the  vested   few  or  war  profits   on   our 
national  defense. 

The  United  States  Bureau  cf  Mines 
has   demonstrated,   in  recent   improve- 
ments on  German   chemical   {recesses, 
that  North  Dakota  lignite  is  a  de  :)endable 
and  almost  unlimited  source — not  only 
of  electric  energy  which  has  been  proved 
on  a  million-ton  scale  industri  illy— but 
of  coal-tar  acids  and  bases,  neirtral  oils, 
and  potential  motor   oil?,  the   creosols, 
the  phenols,  toluene  and  ben2:;ne,  light 
and  heavy  naphthas,  indeed,  ia  all  100 
chemical  units  necessary  both  for  war 
and  for  the  progress  of  civilian  ii.au.^  '-■. 
Scientific  papers  describing  m  detail, 
both  on  a  qualitative  and  quj.ntitative 
basis,  are  available  to  Congre-^?  and  the 
Army  and  Navy  chiefs  ard  'h-    .V  i.  Pro- 
duction Board  with  it?  ain.y  -i   uXiJcit 
dollar-a-year  men,  to  show  Uncle  Sam, 
if  he  is  still  a  free  democratic  entity,  that 
we   can  beat  the  socks  and  knock  the 
spurs  off  the  world's  great  mechanized 
elocutionist.  Adolf  Hitler. 

For  speed,  more  speed,  and  yet  more 
speed  in  the  production  of  fixed  carbon, 
electric  energy,  coal-tar  distillates,  bei.- 
zine,  naphtha,  and  motor  oil  b/  produc- 
tion and  consimiptlon  of  llgn  te  coal- 
take  a  look  in  your  latest  coal  directory 
and  see  what  North  D-^kota  l-snite  strip 
mines  were  doing  u    1:^  )      Yc  i  tir  1  i.o 
reference  to  North  Dakot  i  rm    -i<:  (    ni- 
panies  in  Moody's  Industr  d      ur.  y  i  .n 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchanc  r\:  namrs 
in  your  daily  press;  nor  do  y    :  find  that 
any  North  D-akota  war  cjirLii'--   ha- e 
been  allowed,  as  yet.  by  the  dollar-a-year 
men  who  nm  the  War  Product:  on  Board. 
But,  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  k  3ep  a  good 
man  down,  it  is  impossible  to  bottleneck 
a  young  and  good  industry,  ar  d  so  your 
coal  directory  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
and  here  is  the  authentic  account  of  what 
one  North  Dakota  lignite  coal  i  -mnrir.-— 
Truax-Traer — did  at  its  thret   riji:n    .;  ip 
mines  in  1940: 

THP.rE  NORTH  DAKOTA  MGHm  MINIS  VtKSVS  THS 
ROTALTT  MINES  OF  GREAT  BEITAIN  AND  "DOWN 
lAST  ' 

This  one  company  in  1940  plowed  off 
its  three  main  strip  mines  and  oaded  into 
coal  trains  of  the  Great  Northern,  North- 
ern Pacific,  and  the  Soo,  thf  following 
tonnages  per  mine  with  the  following 
small  force  of  machine  ope -ators  and 
miners: 
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sess.  both  bv  i  herr.icnl  !ab'-:a;o;T  tests 
and  by  ni<''^h:ir.;r  il  :ii  r.;f^-.  f-ments  in  the 
fitdd     ,ind   ai-plv   th..>   tcno.w'f de»  "^    'he 


F-m-      > 
Name  of  mine       ployecs         ,'Ji;!*'' 

Oaily 
<  apat- 
hy 

Daily 

caj>«r- 

tty  per 

man 

Vr'vs  m'rto  

K'TvaKl  1   im- 

1      T*m» 

ano     ;m3.  ito 

aO       UBIOM 

3,000 
1.000 

zoos 

3J 
33 

3;i 

Total 

3(B       T57,  MS       «t  «00 

33 

',(  h  d    not  only 

■  u  ;'     r,   5  ate  and 
'   m;eh  v 

■  III  oK.cr  i.j  eciippe 
1^  to  put  into  action 


Inasmuch  p.s  all  lignite  irlnes  today 
have  a  fight  on  their  hands  be(  ause  of  the 
bitter  war  made  by  established  coal  com- 
panies operating  at  three  to  six  times  the 
cost  with  a  deep-mine  force  gcttin;?  out 
3  to  6  tons  per  man  per  day,  .aci  al  pro- 
duction is  never  capacity  prodU(":  n. 
and  often  not  more  than  25  percLnt  to 
50  percent  average  daily  capacity.  The 
three  mines  above  are  estimated  to  have 


A I 


PKxnix 


•o 


operated  around  200  days  in  1940,  so  their 
actual  production  averaged  18.9  tons  per 
man  daily.  This  is  three  times  the  ca- 
pacity average  of  bituminous  shaft  and 
drift  mines,  and  six  times  the  anthracite 
average  psr  man  daily. 

In  the  still  deeper  coal  shafts  of  the 
British  mines.  Great  Britain,  in  the  10- 
year  period.  1922-32,  employed  in  its  coal 
mines  an  average  of  1.000.000  miners. 
The  average  annual  output  was  under 
200.000.000  tons,  or  about  200  tons  per 
man  a  year.  Compare  that  with  the 
above  record  of  3  North  Dakota  lignite 
mines — 200  mine  operators  getting  out  by 
machine  757.249  tons  in  1940,  or  3.786 
tons  per  man  a  year,  w-hich  is  18  times 
the  British  10-year  average  under  the 
robber  barons  who  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  live  on  mine  royalties. 

The  52  strip  mines  of  North  Dakota  in 
1940  turned  out  about  two-thirds  of  the 
lignite  production  of  the  one  State — 
1.405  590  tons  valued  at  $1,606,000  at  the 
mine,  or  $1.14  per  ton. 

The  overhead  and  royalties,  including 
interest  en  investment,  in  British  mines 
total  North  Dakota  cost  at  mine— $1.14 — 
even  when  based  on  carbon  content  and 
British  thermal  unit  heating  value. 

Besides  the  52  strip  pits  worked  by  35 
power  shovels,  drag-line  excavators,  and 
coal-loading  machines,  having  a  yearly 
capacity  up  to  200.000  and  as  high  as 
500,000  tons  per  mine.  North  Dakota  has 
something  over  100  lignite  mines  of  vary- 
ing tonnage  operating  in  20  counties  in 
near-surface  shafts  and  tunnels  with  an 
aggregate  annual  yield  of  around  800  000 
tons  at  an  average  mine  cost  of  around 
$1.20  per  ton. 

The  Knife  River  Coal  Co.  which  oper- 
ates a  large  group  of  near-surface  tunnel 
mines — among  which  the  Beulah  Mine  is 
well  known  as  a  producer  of  high-grade 
lignite — has  miles  of  tunnel  in  which  it 
uses  7  electric  motor  trains  to  deliver  its 
large  commercial  tonnage.  Production 
in  the  near-surface  tunnel  mines  is 
around  6  to  8  tons  per  man  daily — though 
the  cost  per  ton,  owing  to  the  light  over- 
head charges  and  freedom  from  royalty 
levies,  is  one-half  to  one-fourth  the  east- 
ern mine  cost. 

Texas  stands  next  to  North  Dakota  in 
lignite  coal  production,  then  follow  South 
Dakota  and  Montana,  but  aside  from 
these  four  lignite  States  from  which  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  gets  an- 
nual reports,  it  is  known  that  Oklahoma, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
doubtless  in  all  a  dozen  States  of  the 
South  and  West  are  in  the  tertiary  lig- 
nite zone  with  an  aggregate  lignite  re- 
serve 10  times  that  of  Germany. 

Texas  in  1940  loaded  at  mines  for  ship- 
ment 592,720  tons  of  lignite,  largely  as 
a  by-product  of  natural-gas  production, 
at  a  mine  value  of  $1.05  per  ton.  Six 
Texas  lignite  mines  in  1940  employed  594 
miners,  Mo-a;:;i  ha^  22  ::rndo  mines. 
FivpMc::.a:ia  :^vid"l-  xa-  ,~::.u  mines  in 
11*40  made  the  high  average  of  17.28  tons 
I-,-:   :r,  iM  p-  i  d,»y — or  8  time?,  tl-ie  British 

That  the  ligr^d-   itii   >*:"-    :;  'J: 

States  is  alrradv  an  -•,,b..d:.'d 
tion,  recogn;.'-  d  by  >  .ri.r^  i  A:.r( 

panies   as   a   futu!*-    :-•;.-,'"   <d 

freicht.  i?  shown  by  ':::>'  t'dio'-ving  sum- 
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Lignite  loaded  for  shipment  in  1940  by  indi- 
vidtial  raUroads  as  reported  by  operators, 
in  net  tons 


Kailroa<Is 

Fate          1 

Quantity 

C-hicapo,    Milwaukee,    i-t. 
I'aul  A:  Pacific. 

fNorth  Dakota  .' 
(South  Pakota.. 

01,007 

Gn-at  .\orthcrn 

f.Montima 

\North  Dakota  1 
Texas 

1    .^■«,497 

Intprnatiouul  ii  Great 

Nortlurn. 
M  is.«niri-  Kan-yvs-Texas 

do 

Hock  ilalf,  Sandow  & 

Southern. 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  of 

do 

do 

592,720 

Trxas. 

Toxa.^  Short  Line 

Minneapolis,  St.   Paul  & 

do 

North  Dakota. 

672,  3S5 

Saiili  Ste.  Marie. 
Northern  I'acific  

do 

642.  S44 

Total 

2,  202, 453 

When  leading  Pacific  railway  boards 
exercise  foresight  in  cooperating  by  con- 
struction of  switch  lines  for  industrial 
development  of  their  traffic  territory,  the 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  the  banks  of  the  coun- 
try, all  fuel  and  electric  and  oil  compa- 
nies (and,  eventually,  the  United  States 
Government)  will  throw  off  the  tentacles 
of  the  coal  monopoly  and  develop  our 
lignite  resources  beyond  the  record  of 


Copy  for  the  North  Dakota  lignite  pro- 
duction of  1941  is  now  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  and  will  soon  appear  in 
the  Minerals  Yearbook  for  1942.  The 
1941  output  for  the  United  States  will  ap- 
proximate  3,000.000  tons,  or  sUghtiy 
above  1939  end  1940.  Available  for  print- 
ing at  this  dale  are  the  1940  reports  cov- 
ering 20  North  Dakota  counties.  It  will 
be  noted  that  3  counties.  Burke,  Bur- 
leigh, and  Divide,  which  largely  use  strip- 
mine  machines,  report  a  high  average  of 
around  15  tons  per  man  per  day.  Tits 
is  perhaps  about  50  percent  of  their  ca- 
pacity if  the  United  States  Government 
recognized  lignite  production  in  its  war 
program. 

The  low  output  per  man  in  some  coun- 
ties is  simply  due  to  their  small  capital 
and  against  bitter  competition  in  favored 
fuel  regions. 

North  Dakota's  lignite  production  by 
counties,  price  per  ton  at  mine,  niunber 
of  employees,  and  average  tons  per  man 
per  day,  are  herewith  presented  for  the 
calendar  year  1940.  with  like  data  for 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Texas,  as 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines: 


Adolf  Hitler. 

Production,  value,  men  employed,  man-days  of  labor  operated,  and  output  per  man  per  day 

at  lignite  mines  in  1940  by  counties 

lliirlu.i.'^  all  coal  pro<ltKed  in  the  area.-:  mapped  a.':  "lipnite"  in  l".  S.  Ceolocicf.!  Purvey  ProfO's'iiou.'il  Paper  10r>-A. 
Note  that  suhliitununou.s  coal.  5ometimes  known  as  "Mack  lignite,"  is  not  included.  Ihc  outj)Ut  is  exclusive 
ol  » upon  miues  proUuciug  less  than  1,000  tons.] 
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Total  tons 
produced 
1  uci  Ions; 

Value 

Total 
number 
of  em- 
ployees 

Man-days 
ol  labor  ' 

Average 
number  of 
days  mine 

Oijerated 

Averace 

Coiinty 

Total 

(thousand 

dollars; 

Averapc 
per  ton 

tons  per 
man  (icr 

duy  ' 

Cmtir.  Dawson  A  Valley 

McConi'. 

Kidiland  &  Roosevelt 

Sheridan 

8.  .170 

4.  3.'* 

19.362 

15,965 

J14 

8 

39 

25 

$1.03 
1.84 

2.01 
1.57 

14 
10 
3fi 
24 

1.886 
1,484 

.^68a 

4,44(1 

135 

148 
1.1H 
185 

155 

3.  4<l 
3.(10 

Total          

4S,  2(54 

86 

1.7s 

M 

13,  499 

ICl   !                 3  58 

NORTH 

DAKOTA 

Adams 

Billinrs,    Bowman.    Dumi    & 

48,434 
12.  ira 

2ti(l.  48(1 

25.\  885 

154.070 

a.  S25 

21.  7'.ll 

14.80(( 

5.  ()«() 

142.  1-23 

621.  wr, 

•24,  107 
(■),(m 

13.023 
113,4.'i7 
477,(ilfi 

37. 624 

«1 

19 

305 

307 

204 

8 

31 

19 

8 

178 

661 

30 

8 

13 

127 

5.« 

50 

$1.20 

I.. 16 
1.17 
1.20 
1.32 
1.17 
1.25 
1.28 
1.41 
1.  25 
1.  OC 
1.  24 
1  32 
1.00 
1.12 
1.17 
1.33 

to 

19 
84 
85 
62 
15 
35 
24 
12 
173 
270 
44 
18 
23 
75 
300 
58 

11.977 

3.030 

17,4ii8 

18,726 

9,877 

2,386 

6. 070 

3.8-28 

L.VW 

24,278 

64.813 

5,744 

2,823 

3,  .W5 

18,960 

56.334 

8,877 

ISO 

159 
208 
220 
I.W 
1.12 
145 
]fiO 
1'29 
140 
•J)3 
131 
1.17 
116 
2.13 
im 
1.13 

4.04 
4.03 

Burk.  

Hurlci--h 

Divide 

(Jolden  Valley 

t I runt                         ---....-.---- 

»14.  91 

»:3  66 

'J.VflO 

•2.99 

4.89 

lletfiiirer 

McKeniie 

3.87 
3.67 
5.  85 

Mircir 

Morton 

^^lunlrilil 

Oliver 

Stark 

Ward 

AVilliauis 

11.35 

4.au 

2.14 
3.63 
5.98 
18.18 
4.24 

Total 

•2,218,434 

2,587 

1.17 

1,377 

251,216 

182 

8.83 

SOtriH  DAKOTA 


Torson  &  Dewey 

Hardinp  4  Meade 

Perkins 

Total 

PaMrop  «V  Milan 
Henderson,  Titus  &  W  ood 


44 

8,813 

^nri 

0.98 

10 

770 

77 

1S5 

9 

994 

110 

3.22 

63 


10.  57; 


I'i^- 


&25 


TEXAS 


73.947 
532.471 


G0«>.418 


$48 


$0.65 
1.11 


113 
433 


11,195 
81,420 


M-' 


^-2.615 


99 

188 


170 


6i61 
6.54 


6.55 


rnarv    (d    1940    raduav    ^mprn-ntJ 
lead.ng  \\''-:'.:n  ar.d  southwester:i 
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1  R».«ed  nr>on  fl)  the  "reoorted"  number  of  man-shifis  where  the  operator  ker|«i  a  record  thereof:  otberwi>^e  ui«on 
(2,  K^caKted'-  numlK  n^an-s"^  obtained  by  multiplying  the  averape  „„m»M-r  .W  men  ..nd.reroun..  an.i  on 
the  surface  of  each  mine  by  the  n  imber  of  day?  worked  by  the  mine  and  tipple.  ^rfJ>«;'^"'"''> ,         .  .\ 

••c^eulated"  man-shifts  as  develc ped  before  the  year  1932,  D*™-'>-;^e  produc.  '^'^e  'u(aUiu  .  _ 

at  each  mine  times  the  Upple  days,  the  average  output  per  man  per  day  was.  $3.58  m  1940  in  moi-.o.-, 
I\iknta;  $5.48  in  South  Dakota;  fJJd  $6.56  in  Texas.      , .  ,  ,.  ,     ,:„  .^,  „„„,,.,  liav  is  lartc. 

-The  output  is  obtained  from  titrip  pits  chiefly  m  which  the  production  per  man  ptr  v.a>  b  laxsc. 
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\PPE\DIX  Tn  THE  COXGRKSSiriN AE  RKrORD 


Onp  of  the  now  r  i  >  b-    k.- 


sued  by  the  United  States  G' ■■  *- nrfiOr.t 
Printing  OCSce.  is  a  volume  of  1  WO  oasps 
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enUtled  "The  United  Kincc! 

dustrial.     Commercial 

Handbook."  Lssupd  by  th 

Department     f   C   -^.r^   '  ■     •     : 

p^rtment  ot  S.atc  .n  1930     P-i*; 

126  are  devoted  to  British  coal,  cok^,  and 

petroleum  industries. 

The  revelations  nf  this  volum^ 
conclusively  why  tj.-  Ci-    ;:  .  .  v.   t 
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ence  and  power  aii     i   rintain"s  f  )rmer 

dominatim?   financial,  commercial^   and 

diplomatic  hold. 
Coai   was   the   foundation   of   Iritish 

dcminancy— the    greatest     British 

:e  industrially  and  for  war.    Bj-itain. 

turn- 
:  coal 
Aork- 


^  .    :i  Hitter  came  on  The  scene,  was 
Ing  out  arounc;   :-.4  0<'C    0.  •    :.- 
by  employTneni  'ji  3n>  ajj  nnuti^ 
Ing  in  the  dark  de-  ^ 
2C0  tons  pel  :n  .r.     .  h    -  G-    re- 
turning cu'  -40  OCO  000  .-:•■•; 
a  m'"charu2    ■     -/;1'  ;...:. ^i-  .  o;. 
100  000  surface   miners   and   r: 
at,  the  rate  of  2.400  tons  per  r. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Hith  : 
Europe  from  British  control "l" 

One  other  fact  apn-">.r^  iri  t 
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i^  Britain  in  c:i.  pro 
-  -,t5  over  '->'  British 
':;.  ■  f  ■  r   b':*T  r-h:-.  'n--'* 
w;'h  a  royalty  r..u:'U-i;'t'  '-'■  $436  011  000' 
And  i.s  the  BritLsh  precedent  to  prevail 
■n    ■;.     United   ?'-.-,  or  is  Uncle  Sam 
a-A-iK  .  and  ha.>  :>  '.he  progressive! enter- 
prise to  unloose  his  vast  lignite 
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D  u:ota   that  constantly   compla  |.    '*^-at 
N  ;■':■.  n..k3ta  is  getting  no  ^■.-r 
tr:---      II.' y  further  add  that  t..- 
Is  that  the  North  Dik.  a    l-.^  .:  t 
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the  case,  then  it  n.  i-'  b.  concluded  that 

this  is  a  p~;;*;"al  v,  l; 

At  a  '  :r-'  *  r.  •.  "r.  <  country  l.s  e|i^aeed 

the 


C  ngress.  but  upon  whether  such  points 
are  considered  by  the  War  Department 
and  the  War  Production  Board  of  stra- 
tegic interest  to  the  Nation. 

In  presenting  these  facts  on  lignite 
coal  and  the  position  North  Dakota  Is 
In  to  make  the  greatest  contribution  in 
our  war  effort  of  any  State  in  the  Union, 
I  am  not  doing  so  for  political  purposes. 
I  am  not  tiying  'to  bring  home  the  bacon" 
for  North  Dakota.  I  am  merely  trying 
to  disclose  the  facts  about  North  Da- 
kota's lignite,  the  necessity  for  the  use 
of  lignite  and.  through  it,  the  latent 
power  and  energy  so  much  now  needed, 
but  which  up  to  now  has  not  been  fully 
recognized.  Should  these  facts  happen 
to  impress  the  war  administration.  North 
Dakota  will  come  into  its  own  as  a  war- 
m.aterials  State  regardless  of  who  repre- 
sents her  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  , 


Pertormance  of  Amfric^n  Fighting  P'an-s 
in  A'luon 


V<\ir  ly-.  .iVV.--  '  ■    t;;e  N  .'.  v  I>  ij. 
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Wh-;';:*^r  an  airport  can  b-^  obtained  for 
OUT  ct-ntrai  points  m  ^h'-:  Siate  ivaii  de- 
;-«?nd.  nof  game,  or  any  o^her  Mt-anber  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HCN.  CARL  HAYDEN 

I.\    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Augu.-^t  17.  1942 

M.  h\'iuL:<  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  a  statement  given  to  the  press 
by  Lt.-Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold,  command- 
ing general.  Army  Air  Forces,  on  August 
15.  1942.  relative  to  the  performance  of 
American  fighting  planes  in  action. 

There  being  no  objection  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

After  8  months  of  this  war  we  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces  find  ourselves  with  a  really  tre- 
mendous training  and  recruiting  program 
under  way  to  meet  the  demands  for  trained 
air  crews  on  every  major  war  front  in  the 
world 

We  need  the  continued  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  American  press  and  every 
other  agency  of  public  contact  In  the  re- 
cruiting campaigns  which  we  must  carry  on 
If  we  are  to  reach  our  ultimate  goal  of  2  000- 
000  men  to  keep  185.000  planes  flying  and 
fighting. 

V.e  reed  pilots  for  fighters  and  bombers. 
'.Ve  need  navigators,  bombardiers,  and  gun- 
;:  -  v.".>  need  radio  operators.  We  need 
i;  .:  .  k  ,ds  Of  technicians  for  our  ground 
:  'Av  .  1  A.T  ::•  V  T;  get  these  men  In 
.-.u.lic.en:  uuiiiijtrs  u..a  .:.  tune,  we  need  yotir 
assistance  and  the  assistance  of  all  Amer- 
icuns 

Fortucately.  the  pilot  recruiting  program, 
.'  least  for  the  present,  presents  no  great 
d. acuities.  The  supply  of  bombardier  and 
:  a  .•  »:cr  candidates  is  increasing.  We  are 
:  .1.  engaged  in  a  drive  for  gunners  to  man 
t:  r>  rurrets  of  our  hard-fighting  bombers. 
v,f  urcf  I'.v  i;*'*^!  enh^red  technicians  of  a 
i.ur  .  :  K  :,  :-  :  :  ur  ground  and  air 
-re  'A  e     r>H  ;    radio    operators    and    In- 

-.-..,.   ,.„      T,v.    --^"d  elidpr  pile's.     It  is  be- 
". ■:,-.;■     r,  ;  ry.-TP  ri:*:'-'.  *  '0  find  many 

'  '^.^  'K:r.-:<  '  ;'  '^cr.r:  :'".;i;:b  'A'e  n"*^       If-  wlU 
'    b*=-ccmt'    ^Ml    nv~ie   d.:*'.cu;t  as  the    .v  ;r   goes 
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the  Japanese  atUck  on  Pearl  Harboi  plunged 
us  into  this  war.  we  now  find  ou:  airmen 
and  airplanes  in  action  in  Increasing  strength 
on  fronts  all  around  the  world.  Ttey  are  In 
successful  action  everywhere.  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  report.  They  have  won  victories 
over  every  type  of  enemy  aircraft. 

There  Is  ground  for  soUd  satisf  ictlon  in 
the  record  as  it  stands.  Our  airmen  are 
proving  themselves  in  actual  combat,  and  I 
can  tell  you,  without  reservation,  on  the 
basis  of  the  factual  record  of  8  months  of 
war,  that  the  equipment  our  men  tre  taking 
into  war  also  is  good.  In  fact,  a  (Teat  deal 
of  it  Is  better  than  good;  it  Is  s\  perlor  In 
quality  and  performance. 

But  I  would  hke  to  discuss  with  you  pri- 
marily our  training  program,  for  tils  Is  the 
foundation  of  our  aerial  strength  and  the 
keystone  to  the  successes  we  must  achieve 
and  will  achieve  over  the  enemy  wherever 
he  is  encountered. 

It  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  driw  to  the 
utmost  upon  the  reservoir  of  our  fir  est  young 
manhood  to  keep  our  war  planes  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  war.  They  must  hav.;  the  best 
and  most  complete  training  we  can  give  them 
to  carry  the  full  weight  of  oflens  ve  action 
into  the  major  war  theaters  to  which  we 
now  have  been  committed. 

American  combat  airplanes  have  met  the 
test  of  modern  war  on  battle  fronts  ground  the 
world  and  have  performed  with  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency  even  when  opposed,  as  In  most 
cases  to  date,  by  numerically  superior  enemy 
forces. 

The  American-made  fighter  plane  which 
has  seen  the  greatest  variety  of  aerial  war- 
fare is  the  Curtiss  P-40. 

The  Curtiss  P-40  airplanes,  from  tie  earliest 
P-40  to  the  latest  and  entirely  different 
P-40P,  have  fought  on  every  United  Nations 
front  before  and  since  the  entry  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  into  the  war.  These  planes  ue  known 
to  the  British  as  Tomahawks,  K.ttyhawks, 
and  Warhawks,  according  to  their  position 
in  the  series. 

Playing  a  new  and  unsuspected  :ole  in  the 
Libyan  desert,  Kittyhawks  have  recently 
taken  a  large  part  in  the  smashiag  British 
counteroffenslve  which  brought  the  Axis  drive 
on  Alexandria  to  a  halt.  The  Kittyhawks. 
equipped  with  bomb  racks,  have  become 
"Kittybombers"  and,  as  such,  are  being  used 
both  against  Nazi  tanks  and  mechanized 
ground  equipment  and  against  Naii  aircraft. 
with  great  success  in  both  case?. 

The  Kittybomber.  according  to  reports  fi^m 
Egypt,  is  fast  enough  to  take  on  j  ny  fighter 
built,  even  with  bombs  In  the  laclcs.  As 
tKimbers  they  are  not  as  vulnerable  as  the 
Stukas,  according  to  the  Egyptian  report5. 
The  pilots  are  using  their  regular  gun  sights 
as  bomb  sights. 

In  one  of  their  first  forays  as  flgl  ter-bomb- 
ers,  a  formation  of  Kittyhawks  flown  by 
Australian  pilots  was  attacked  by  a  forma- 
tion of  10  Messerschmitts.  The  Kittybcmbeis 
went  into  a  twisting  dogfight  v  Ith  t)om'os 
still  In  the  racks,  shot  down  3  of  he  Messer- 
schmitts, drove  off  the  others,  and  then  went 
on  with  the  bombing  attack. 

Adding  to  the  score  of  brilliant  actions  by 
P^O  fighters  in  the  Middle  East,  a  British 
air  observer  at  Cairo  has  report  d  that  on 
May  18.  8  P-40s  (Kittyhawks I  ard  4  British 
Beaufighters  intercepted  20  Ju-<7's  (trans- 
port planes),  escorted  by  3  Gem-, an  Messer- 
schmltt  Me-llG  two-engine  flgr  ters.  The 
P-40S  accounted  for  7  of  the  transport  planes 
and  2  of  the  Messerschmitts,  according  to 
the  British  observer,  who  reported  the  Royal 
Air  Force  pilots  fluent  In  praise  ol  the  P-40's. 
Another  report  from  the  Middle  East  Com- 
mand covering  actions  over  a  certain  period 
by  the  P-40D  Kittyhawks  and  the  P-40  Tom- 
ahawks relates  that  In  offensive  patrol  and 
boml)er-escon  operations  in  the  Libyan  battle 
area,  690  sorties  were  undertaken  by  Kitty- 
hawks and  173  by  Tomahawks.  (A  sortie 
Is  defined  as  one  trip  by  one  alrtraf..    Ti.ua 
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100  fighter  planes  in  a  sweep  are  referred  to 
as  ICO  sorties.)  In  addition  to  attacking 
motor  transp.ort  and  military  targets  they 
destroyed  German  aircraft  as  follows:  Ninety 
on  the  ground;  9  In  the  air,  certain;  2  in  the 
air,  probable;  10  in  the  air,  damaged.  British 
losses  during  this  whole  period  were  16  air- 
craft destroyed  and  1  damaged. 

The  early  Tomahawks,  now  superseded  by 
the  later  and  better  Kittyhawks  and  War- 
hawks,  made  impressive  records  en  other 
fronts.  A  flicht  of  12  Tomahawks  In  the  Near 
E3St  encountered  a  mLxed  German  and  Ital- 
ian force  of  more  than  60  planes.  Fighting 
at  odds  of  better  than  5  to  1,  they  destroyed 
36  of  the  enemy  planes. 

Eclated  first-hand  accounts  from  the  Len- 
ingrad front  in  Russia  tell  of  the  arrival  there 
of  American  Tomahawks  and  their  introduc- 
tion to  battle  against  the  Luftwaffe.  The 
first  Tomahawk  went  out  alone,  with  a  Major 
Pilyutov,  a  fighter  pilot,  at  the  controls.  He 
was  attacked  by  six  German  Heiukels.  Fight- 
ing against  these  odds.  Major  Pilyutov 
downed  one  Heinkel  and  drove  off  the  others. 
The  Tomahawks  are  making  a  good  showing 
during  the  present  spring  season,  too,  it  Is 
reported  in  another  Russian  account  received 
In  this  country.  On  April  1  they  bagged  eight 
German  planes  on  Leningrad  front.  On  April 
13,  tliree  Tomahawks,  under  command  of 
senior  Lieutenant  Zelenov,  shot  down  five 
Fascist  planes  during  one  engagement.  Since 
the  day  when  Tomahawks  first  appeared  on 
Leningrad  front  five  fiyers — Pilyutov,  Pokry- 
shev,  Flotov,  Zelenov,  and  Fedorenko — shot 
down  50  German  planes. 

In  individual  encounters  In  the  southwest 
Pacific,  early  and  less  effective  models  of  the 
P-40  have  acquitted  themselves  splendidly. 
On  February  9,  a  formation  of  16  P-40s  Inter- 
cepted 25  Japanese  heavy  bombers  escorted 
by  two  fighters  over  Soerabaja.  They  de- 
stroyed five  bombers  and  one  of  the  fighters. 
One  American  plane  was  shot  down,  but  the 
pilot  parachuted  to  safety. 

In  another  encounter,  seven  Army  P-40's 
encountered  a  formation  of  nine  enemy 
bombers  escorted  by  14  Jap  fighters.  The 
Americans  shot  down  one  of  the  Ijombers 
and  one  of  the  fighters,  damaged  four  other 
bombers  and  two  fighters,  and  forced  the 
entire  formation  to  turn  back — a  decisive 
victory  at  odds  of  7  to  23. 

A  communique  from  General  Stllwell  re- 
ports that  10  Jap  Zeros  were  shot  down  by 
United  States  Army  Air  Forces  fighters  in  the 
course  of  Japanese  attacks  on  Hengyang  on 
July  30  and  31.  On  July  30.  27  Zeros  attacked 
Heneyang.  They  were  met  by  American 
fighters,  which  shot  down  4  Japs  without 
any  loss  to  themselves.  On  the  following 
day  35  Zeros  repeated  the  attack.  They  were 
engaged  by  13  P-40"s  and  the  American  pilots 
shot  down  6  Japanese  planes,  destruction  of 
which  was  confirmed.  It  Is  believed  that 
three  others  were  shot  down.  No  United 
States  planes  or  pilots  were  lost  In  either  of 
these  engagements. 

Brig.  Gen.  Claire  Chennault,  commander 
of  United  States  Army  Air  Forces  In  China, 
has  been  quoted  In  news  reports  from  Chung- 
king as  declaring  that  the  new  Zsros,  of 
which  15  have  been  shot  down  over  Heng- 
yang. "are  far  better  than  the  old  ones,  but 
Inferior  to  our  planes,  and  it  will  take  at  least 
2  years  before  tlie  Japs  are  able  to  construct 
anything  equaling  our  newest." 

Other  American  fighter  planes  which  have 
revealed  superior  qualities  in  actual  battle 
are  the  Bell  P-33,  or  Airacobra.  and  the  North 
American  P-51,  cr  Mustang. 

These  planes,  like  the  P^O,  are  medium- 
f-ltitude  fighters.  While  designed  for  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  at  altitudes  of  about  3 
miles,  they  have  been  defeating  enemy  fight- 
ers and  bombers  up  to  a  height  of  5  miles, 
far  above  the  range  for  which  they  v.ere  in- 
tended. 

A  report  from  Russia  has  stated  that  a 
squadron  of  P-39's  engaged  and  destroyed  73 
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German  airplanes  with  the  phenomenally 
small  loss  of  only  2  planes.  All  types  of 
Germair  aircraft  are  reluctant  to  close  with 
these  fast,  deadly,  cannon- firing  fighters,  the 
report  declared. 

One  battle  report  from  tlie  southern  Pacific 
rtlates  that  six  P-39's  fiying  at  8.000  feet  saw 
eight  Jap  Zeros  several  thousand  feet  below. 
The  Alracobras  dove  to  the  attack  and  one  of 
them  collided  with  a  Zero,  wrecking  the  top 
half  of  the  rudder,  elevatcr,  and  vertical  fin 
of  the  Jap  ship,  which  disappeared  in  a  steep 
fplral,  out  of  control.  The  P-29,  which  took 
the  impact  on  its  left  wing,  returned  safely 
to  station  only  slightly  damaged. 

On  July  6  at  Port  Moresby,  New  Guinea, 
seven  Jap  Zeros  attacked  five  P-39's.  They 
broke  off  action  rapidly  alter  one  Zero  had 
been  damaged,  with  no  losses  to  the  Alra- 
cobras. 

There  have  been  many  encounters  In  the 
southwest  Pacific  area  between  our  fighters 
and  the  Japanese  Zero  fighters.  MaJ.  Gen. 
George  H.  Brett  states  that  when  our  fighter 
pilots  are  a?ked  if  they  would  trade  their 
P-39  and  P-40's  for  the  Jjipanese  Zero,  their 
answer  Is  definitely  and  almost  unanimously 
in  the  negative.  Such  a  trade  would  mean 
giving  up  tire  protection  of  armor,  leakproof 
gasoline  tanks,  and  parachutes,  they  reply. 

Recently  It  was  announced  cfflcially  from 
London  by  the  Royal  Air  Force  that  the  new 
North  American  P-51  Mustang  fighter,  re- 
cently put  Into  combat  operation  by  the  Army 
Cooperation  Command,  has  given  a  splendid 
account  of  itself  In  action  over  the  invasion 
coast.  Until  they  are  needed  for  close  army 
support,  the  P-51's  are  being  employed  as 
Fighter  Command  aircraft  by  the  R.  A.  F. 

In  one  attack,  a  British  pilot  fiew  h  s  Mus- 
tang through  an  enemy  radio  antenna  be- 
tween two  pylons.  Another  pilot  described 
the  sturdiness  of  the  Mtistang  as  "wonderful" 
and  said  that  some  of  them  "have  taken  pun- 
ishment which  would  have  been  too  much 
for  most  fighters." 

American-made  fighter  planes  designed 
especially  for  high-altitude  combat  are  now 
in  service  or  are  now  being  delivered  to  far- 
flung  battlefronts.  General  Arnold  declared, 
but  reports  on  their  p>erformance  are  still  too 
sketchy  for  public  announcement. 

The  Lockhetd  P-38,  or  Lightning,  however, 
has  already  engaged  the  Japanese  with  nota- 
ble success.  The  first  battle  action  for  the 
P-38  tWin-engine  interceptor  fighter  took 
place  recently  in  an  undisclosed  theater.  Two 
P-38's  intercepted  a  K-97  four-engine  Japa- 
nese flying  boat  and  shot  it  down  In  flames. 
The  P-38s  later  attacked  a  second  ship  of 
the  same  type  which  was  shot  down  cut  of 
control  and  presumed  to  crash. 

Another  Army  Air  Forces  high-altitude 
fighter — the  Republic  P-47,  or  Thunderbolt — 
now  is  in  production  and  ready  for  delivery 
to  combat  theaters. 

This  plane  is  regarded  as  a  tremendous 
package  of  power  and  is  believed  able  to  out- 
fly  and  outfight  any  other  known  a.rplane. 
It  carries  enough  guns  to  generate  at  maxi- 
mum firing  speed  an  impact  equal  to  the 
force  of  a  5-ton  truck  hitting  a  brick  wall 
at  60  miles  per  hour. 

Moreover,  it  Is  built  not  only  to  give  but 
take  rough  treatment,  weighing  some  11.000 
pounds  as  compared  with  the  6.000  of  ordi- 
nary pursuits  or  fighters,  most  of  the  weight 
being  in  armor,  armamenr,  supercharger,  and 
equipm.ent  for  high-altitude  flying.  Defi- 
nitely in  the  400-mlle-an-hour  class,  it  will 
be  at  its  fastest  between  25,000  and  30,000 
feet. 

American  bombing  planes  have  established 
themselves  as  superior  to  anything  thus  far 
shown  by  the  enemy. 

The  Boeing  B-17.  or  Fying  Fortress,  has 
gained  world  fame  in  the  present  war.  The 
Consolidated  B-24  Liberator  also  has  made 
an  impressive  reputation  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  smaller,  agile  Douglas  A-20  at- 
tack bomber,  known  to  the  British  as  the 


Boston  and.  in  a  night-fighter  version,  tin  the 
Havoc,  also  has  performed  notably.  The 
North  American  B-25.  in  which  General  Doo- 
little  raided  Tokyo,  and  the  Martin  B-26.  a 
fast  bomber  which  has  "doubled  in  brass"  by 
carrying  torpedoes  at  Midway  and  in  the 
Aleutians,  are  other  bright  stars  in  the  galaxy 
of  American  bombers.  The  Lockheed  Hud- 
son, built  for  the  British,  has  been  an  out- 
standing performer  since  the  start  of  Its  long 
career. 

Here  are  a  few  typical  actions  in  which 
B-17's  were  engaged: 

On  July  25,  at  Buna,  New  Guinea.  1  B-17 
was  engaged  by  15  Japanese  Zero  fiq;r.tcrs. 
The  B-17  was  slightly  damaged.  Er.emy 
losses,  1  Zero  shot  down  and  2  others  piob- 
ably  shot  down. 

On  July  17,  at  Tulagl,  one  B-17  was  en- 
gaged by  three  Zeros.  The  B-17  was  not  dam- 
aged. One  enemy  plane  was  shot  down  and 
one  was  left  burning. 

On  July  19,  in  the  Rabaul  area,  5  B-17'8 
were  engaged  by  10  Zeros.  None  of  the 
AmiCrlcan  ships  were  damaged,  but  1  Jap  was 
shot  down  and  2  possibly  shot  down. 

There  are  the  well-known  examples  of  Cap- 
tain Wheless.  whose  aerial  gunners  fought  off 
a  sustained  attack  by  a  squadron  of  Zeros 
during  a  running  fight  of  more  than  75  miles, 
and  Captain  Sharp,  whose  crew  fought  23 
Jap  Zeros  for  2  hours  over  Burma,  destroy- 
ing at  least  4  of  them  before  being  forced 
down. 

The  British  have  called  the  B-24  Liberator 
bomber  one  of  the  finest  military  aircraft  yet 
produced.  While  It  is  true  that  the  bomb 
loads  carried  by  the  B-17  and  B-24  bombers 
are  less  than  those  which  can  be  carried  by 
the  new  British  four-engine  bombers,  their 
range  is  far  greater.  The  American  bombers 
were  built  with  an  eye  to  vast  distances,  while 
the  British  ships  were  designed  for  and  have 
been  used  in  tire  European  war,  almost  exclu- 
sively, with  the  German  industrial  centers  as 
their  principal  targets.  The  American  lx)mb- 
ers  also  have  been  designed  for  daylight 
bombing  of  specific  military  targets — a  mis- 
sion which  demands  greater  speed  and  gun 
power  than  any  type  cf  night  bombing. 

The  B-24  immediately  became  the  backbone 
cf  the  Atlantic  ferry  service  froir  Canada  to 
Great  Britain  when  it  was  inaugurated  last 
year  and,  even  prior  to  United  States  entry 
into  the  war,  these  airplanes  had  completed 
more  than  100  routine  trans-Atlantic  cross- 
ings in  all  kinds  of  weather,  carrying  such 
passengers  as  Ambassador  Winant,  Lord  Hall- 
fax,  Prince  Bernhard,  Lord  Beaverbrook.  Prime 
Minister  W.  MacKenzie  King,  and  th»  Duke 
of  Kent. 

A  B-24  took  the  Harriman  Mission  to  Mos- 
cow early  last  fall  and  continued  on  around 
the  world,  fiying  approximately  24,700  miles. 
The  B  24  has  played  an  outstanding  rcle  in 
the  battle  of  the  Atlantic,  attacking  German 
submarines  and  supply  ships  and  beating  cff 
German  aerial  sea  raiders  In  many  actlcn.s. 

B-24's  played  a  major  role  in  attacks  on  the 
Italian  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  June  15, 
scoring  numerous  direct  hits  on  Italian  bat- 
tleships and  other  warships. 

In  the  B-25  and  B-26.  the  Unlt4>d  States 
has  a  pair  of  medium  bombers  that  defi- 
nitely outclass  anything  in  the  world.  They 
carr>'  pfcout  two  tons  of  Ijombs  at  speeds  cf 
over  300  miles  per  hour  and  are  very  heavily 
armed . 

Other  United  States  medium  bombers, 
such  as  the  Lockheed  Hudr.on  and  Ventura 
and  the  Martin  Marylp.nd  and  Baltimore, 
have  been  going  to  the  British  and  have 
been  ufed  with  vary  great  success  The 
Hudcon  has  become  a  synonym  for  effective 
service  with  the  Royal  Air  Force  Coastal  Com- 
mand and  the  Marylands  have  made  a  great 
name  in  the  Middle  East.  For  all  around 
performance  both  proved  superior  to  foreign 

types.  ^ 

The  B-26  Is  regard;d  as  a  very  advancea 
type.  Reports  from  the  Japanese  theater 
show   that   it    has   speed    and    firing   power 
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enough  to  rcjXc  it  aelf-stifflcient  anr  that  it 
can  conduct  raids  over  heavlJy  yrotected 
enemy  territory  without  Og:hter  protection 

At  Lae    New  Guinea  ;  ;       i  i^  -'5  s 

were  intercepted  by   13  /.>        :;  >      f   ur 

SSerofl  were  shot  down  and  one  mo.  f  Jly 

■iiot  down.  Four  at  the  B  26  s  *  it  uam- 
i^ed  but  returned.  One  B-26  wrs  lost  by 
having  the  wing  knocked  cO  by  i  fal'i.ng 
Zero  that  had  been  shot  down  by  anotfcer 
B  26. 

The  B  268  demoDStrated  their  wT^atiUty 
by  going  into  action  as  torpedo  p'ar.es  at 
Mld-vny  and  In  the  A'eutians,  with  lery  suc- 
ce^^iul  results 

The  B  2"  !  lasting  lame  in  the  Tokyo 

raid      It    I-  y    had    denionstited 

stamina  and  hittii.g  power,  howev* 
10  B  25  8.  teaming  up  with  three  B  .7  s.  9e\v 
2.000  rniles  rrom  Australia  to  the  Phil'ppines 
to  attack  the  Japs,  with  excellent  res  I'.ts.  In 
both  attac!is.  the  B  25  5  ran  away  :  rom  the 
best  pursuits  the  Japs  could  p\ 

O^e  of  the  wars  most  stn 
of  versatil  ty  and  all-around  eQci*  r.cy  has 
been  provided  by  the  Douglas  A  20  two-en- 
gine attack  bomber.  The  Britith  hi%e  used 
it  a»  its  American  designers  inienced  orig- 
inally that  it  shcu'd  be  u^pd — a.s  a  tree-top 
Bttac»t  p'.ane  The  latest  plane  of  t^  s  model, 
the  Boston  III.  or  A-20C,  carries  a  hesvicr 
bomb  lord  and  is  considerably  faster  than 
the  Royal  Air  Force's  principal  attack  bomber. 
the  Blenh^•:m.  we  are  informed. 

It  was  with  this  airplane  that  American 
Army  Air  Force*  pll'^ta.  on  Ju'.y  4.  made  t^e 
first  American  Air" Force  raid  on  the  iXircpean 
continent.  One  of  the  group.  Maj  (>.3r>>^  C. 
Kezelmar.  was  forciKl  down  on  'V  "  Kxjy 
airdrome  in  H'^H.^nd  vrith  ore  m  :or  shot 
apart,  th-*  tall  a«5embly  riddled  witli  bullets, 
and  othT  dam-'ce.  He  caromed  off  " 
way  at  275  miles  per  hour,  tearing 
hole  in  the  ftisielage.  but  got  the  ^ip  bacit 
into  the  air.  blastirg  two  ant'-a  rcrsft  towers 
at  the  ef'?e  of  the  field  as  he  did  so,  |ind  came 
heme  safely. 

Recent  sorties  by  the  Bo<tons  in 
France  have  Irc'.uded  16  a^a'r.st  pfcwer  rta 
tlons,  10  against  German  ainiromes  in  occti 
pled  countries,  and  26  against  indiu  trial  tar 
gets.    In  these  52  raids.  In  spite  cf 
centratcd  antaircraft   defenses  and  German 
fighter  protection  In  the  areas  rauled.  only 
one  Boston  Tailed  to  return. 

In  the  Middle  East  Command  A  2t)  Eostons 
have  been  u  "d  a?alnst  ftghter- protected 
motor  trar sport  and  airdromes.     A  total  of 
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bombers  succes-sfiUly  completed  their  mis- 
sions and.  in  a  w'Ud  fight,  shot  down  7 
Jap  planes  and  damaged  others,  with  a  loss 
of  only  1  Allied  plane. 

In  the  Pacific  theater  since  the  war  started 
1.110  Army  planes  have  engaged  1.459  Japa- 
nese craft  so  far  end  have  destroyed  190  of 
the  enemy  ships,  while  losing  104.  This  was 
a  percentage  loss  of  10  3  percent  for  the 
United  Stales  and  13  percent  for  the  Japa- 
nese. 

Tcese  flgviies  include  only  verified  losses 
suffered  by  both  the  Japanese  and  ourselves. 
They  do'not  Include  engagements  in  which 
naval  cr  Marine  Corps  planes  have  fought 
wuh  the  enemy.  They  do  not  include  planes 
I'.fit  or  destroyed  on  the  ground  by  bombing 
or  strafing  attacks.  Nor  do  they  Include  the 
operations  of  the  American  Volunteer  Group, 
or  "Flyir.g  Timers"  group,  in  China  com- 
manded by  Brig.  Gen.  Claire  L.  Chennault. 
Until  disbanded  ou  July  4  the  American  Vol- 
vnteer  Group  alone  shot  down  218  Japanese 
planes  with  a  loss  of  only  84  ci  ita  own  ships. 


the  run- 
a  gapinj? 
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191  suf^h  sorties  have  been  reported  during 
which  hits  w.re  scored  on  motor- transport 
equipment  ar.d  enemy  aircraft  on  the 
ground,  and  one  enemy  fighter,  ^htch  was 
destroyed  in  the  air.  In  these  totjal  cpera- 
tlo:\s.  only  one  Boston  is  missing 

A  Erif-sh  offical  report  from  L.  -  ates 

that  two  Scuth  African  Air  Force  Bciton 
(A-20)  tquadrons  have  flown  mnre  than 
1.500  sorties  between  M.iy  23  and  July  9.  On 
July  7  their  first  aircraft  was  lost  to  enemy 
fighters  smce  the  beginning  of  the  ^  campaign. 
Tl'ie  eflectivenesa  cf  the  Roy.-i  A  r  !  roe  day- 
lipht  attacks  on  the  enemy  by  E  -  uns  arA 
Kitty  hawk  P  40  lighters  u»fd  ai  f5^hter- 
bcmljers  has  been  confirmed  by  feconnais- 
eance. 

On  Au-just  6.  according  to  a  ptess  com- 
munique fr^rn  General  Stiiwell.  United  States 
bt  m birrs  w;th  .fighter  escort  attack  ?d  an  au- 
drome  outside  Canton,  destrovir  2  several 
enemy  aircraft  on  the  ground  I  :  a:.ese 
Zero  fl?hters  then  attacked.  Two  :  :  e  Zerus 
were  attacked  and  shot  down  by  :  n  :  ters. 
Another  was  destroyed  by  the  rta  l  .  ;:  r 
one  of  the  B-26  bombers.  No  h:~h\-  i.  oi. 
.'la^  ^jere  reported 

A;:o:-ier  press  communique  ir    i.   C- 
MacArthurs  Headquarters  tells  i.    »  f** 
dayhcht  r.aid  from  .^ii.-*r  •:   -.   -  -■\.:    ■  J 
drume  fac!litie<»  on  Nfw  B  .  a  :\   li. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mo-iday.  August  17,  1942 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  address  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thom.\sJ  on  the  subject  In- 
creased Effectiveness  Through  Legisla- 
tion and  Executive  Orders  delivered  be- 
fnt-o  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
M  nagement's  Conference  on  Better 
M-.n3[ement  in  Wartime  Government, 
Thursday.  Aufrust  13.  1942.  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

>;f^h»v:s.m  for  ^t-,     :>-r-r-,  specwl  legislation 

TO  IMF?  _     E   EFTKCTIVENESS 

(Excerpts  from  the  talk  of  Senator  Elbert  D. 
Thom.^s  of  Utah  as  part  of  the  discussion 
Increased  Effectiveness  Through  Legisla- 
tion and  Executive  Orders  at  the  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Management  s  Con- 
ference on  Better  Management  in  Wartime 
Government.  Thursday.  Augtist  13.  1942, 
Washington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

There  Is  some  criticism  of  the  fact  that 
most  legislation  has  Its  origin  in  the  execu- 
tive departments.  However,  all  good  legis- 
lation dealing  with  civil-service  Improvement 
must  have  Its  origin  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments if  such  legislation  is  to  be  built  upon 
experience.  The  civil-service  fundamentals 
have  already  been  laid  down.  They  may  be 
good,  they  may  be  bad;  but  they  are  with  us 
nevertheless.  Improvement  in  those  funda- 
mentals can  come  only  by  corrective  legis- 
lation growing  out  of  experience. 

Government  by  one's  friends,  or  gcvem- 
m-^.-.t  fcv  *he  President's  friends,  was  a  great 
:;.i:  ;::  ::.-:■  minds  of  the  founding  fathers.  It 
uas  that  fear  that  caused  the  provision  call- 
ing for  confirmation  of  United  States  officers 

I  by  til;  St-:..  •  •  'r>€  inserted  in  the  Constitu- 
tion.     Ou:  C'   •■    -r.T.ent  has  become  a  little 

':  too  larse  f  r  a  t  '.>  rr.raent  by  a  President's 
f:;e:.d~  O'lr  ^i.  .itic^i  rar*:f'S  iMve  become 
lo^   j^u.p.fx  tj  oe  c-n.-uaitu.  -v  '-he  simple 


working  of  the  patronage  system — If.  as  the 
text  writers  and  columnists  assume.  Presi- 
dential control  over  Congress  is  maintained 
by  patronage.  But  the  President  does  not 
control  Congress  by  patronage.  If  that  were 
the  case,  he  would  have  to  have  something  to 
offer.  Tliere  are  many  States  that  have  so 
little  patronage  that  a  Senator  from  such  a 
State  would  be  foolish  to  subordinate  himself 
in  return  for  patronage.  Tnis  fact,  though, 
th3  text  writers  have  not  discovered,  and 
neither  have  the  columnists. 

Under  the  political  spoils  system  you  can 
always  "turn  the  rascals  out."  To  "turn  the 
rascals  out"  was  a  political  cry  of  campaign 
after  campaign,  but  an  entrenched  civil 
service  cannot  be  turned  out  by  an  election. 

During  all  of  the  upheavals  of  the  various 
French  revolutions,  the  civil-service  men 
served  all.  The  government  servant  was 
then  definitely  a  career  man.  We  in  Amer- 
ica may  come  to  that  cla-ss  of  individuals 
soon;  many  advocate  it.  Schools  are  pre- 
paring i>ersons  for  Government  seiv.ce.  It 
would  take  a  thunderous  speech  of  a  Sanator 
George  Washington  Plunkett  the  Second  to 
prove  to  us  today  that  such  a  government 
would  destroy  our  Constitution  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

The  mechanism  for  bringlD<»  about  legis- 
lative improvement  in  our  civil-service  man- 
agement, therefore,  must  come  from  within 
the  executive  departments.  Some  of  thess 
experts  who  hover  around  the  'White  House, 
according  to  reports,  and  are  so  anonymous 
in  their  nattire,  With  their  all-seeing  eye  can 
catch  abuses,  can  discover  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  should  be  given  the  task  of  mak- 
ing things  over.  If  legislation  is  required 
these  men  should  offer  it.  This  is  rjrely  the 
one  field  in  which  the  most  ardent  supporter 
of  the  idea  that  legislation  should  have  its 
origin  in  the  legislature  and  that  policy  mak- 
ing should  be  a  function  of  the  Congress,  will 
have  no  objection.  While  I  would  not  go 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  in  matters  dealing 
with  the  Improvement  of  the  civil  service. 
Congress  should  become  a  rubber  stamp,  I 
do  think  in  order  to  Judge  properly  Congress 
is  so  dependent  upon  the  Executive  that  it 
is  proper  to  trust  its  committees  to  review  in 
light  of  experience  plana  initiated  by  the 
executive  departments. 
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ti  •  N    1  h :.  I.'  'jO.^l  i-  it  A  N  V .  >;  L  .  L  t .  i 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  17.  1942 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a?k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an  article  by 
Harold  W.  Ward,  published  in  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  of  July  11.  1942, 
and  dealing  with  our  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Guf- 
rEYj. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Political  Boss  Desise  Disclaimed  By  Glt- 
rEY — Gray  Haiped  Bachelor  Senator  From 
Pennsylvania  Says  He  Has  No  Wish  To  Be 
a  Domineering  Leader- -Broke  With  His 
Uncle  in  1912  To  Fight  for  Woodrow  Wil- 
son— Began  as  Post.u,  Worker 

(By  Harold  W.  Ward) 

Washington,  July  11. — Pennsylvania's  Job 
GcrrFY  never  wanted  to  be  a  political  boss 
and  shudders  when  he's  called  one. 
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"I  never  had  any  desire  and  do  not  now 
have  any  desire  In  any  sense  to  become  a 
pclitica'l  boss  or  a  domineering  leader."  says 
the  gray-haired  bachelor  Senator,  who  has 
been  a  power  in  Pennsylvania  Democratic 
pclitic5  for  more  than  30  years. 

"My  Republican  friends  in  Pennsylvania 
formerly  referred  to  me,  when  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  State  was  the  minority  party,  as 
a  constructive  leader,  but  as  soon  as  the  party 
became  dominant  they  very  graciously  be- 
stowed upon  me  the  title  of  political  boss. 

"The  three  things  necessary,  in  my  opinion, 
to  become  an  effective  and  successful  political 
leader,  are: 

"First.  To  like  people. 

"Second.  To  listen  patiently  to  the  people 
and  your  fellow  workers. 

"Third.  To  have  the  courage  to  make  your 
decision,  to  make  it  promptly,  and  to  stand 
by  that  decision  and  have  no  second  choice." 

GuFFEY  really  seems  to  like  people,  despite 
his  occasional  Scottish  tendency  toward 
gruffness.  He's  a  genial  host  and  entertains 
frequently. 

Moreover  Guffey  demonstrated  his  firmness 
cf  allegiance  in  the  bitter  1938  primary  and 
again  in  this  year's  gubernatorial  nomination 
battle.  He  lost  both  times,  but  his  unswerv- 
ing position  left  Its  mark. 

The  Senator  says  he  has  "never  run  out  on 
a  fight,"  and  that  dotes  back  to  his  first  ven- 
ture In  big-time  State  politics,  when  he 
bucked  his  uncle,  the  fiery  Col.  James  M. 
Guffey.  to  fight  for  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1912. 

"Some  day."  he  promises,  he'll  tell  the  story 
of  the  1938  primary  campaign,  which  nearly 
wrecked  the  party  in  the  State,  but  he  hints 
It  won't  be  told  until  he  leaves  the  Senate,  at 
least.  Among  others,  the  Senator  was  him- 
self considered  as  a  candidate  for  the  guber- 
natorial nomination  that  year. 

never  has  had  "good  press" 
Guffey  never  has  had  what  might  be 
termed  "a  good  press"  in  Pennsylvania,  or 
el.sewhere,  for  that  matter,  and  he  has  re- 
taliated with  blistering  tirades  in  the  Senate 
aimed  at  some  of  his  severest  critics.  The 
latest  speech.  In  mid-June,  drew  a  sharply 
worded  reply  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  which 
Guffey  shrugged  off. 

He  likes  "the  press,"  despite  the  hatchet 
work,  he  says,  and  falls  back  on  two  axioms 
expounded  by  the  late  President  CooUdge  and 
Senator  J.  Hamilton  Lewis. 

The  former  advised:  "Don't  read  the  papers 
that  are  against  you,"  and  the  latter  implored 
the  news  gatherers:  "Boys,  treat  me  kindly 
if  you  can  but  keep  me  on  the  front  page." 
Guffey  quit  Princeton  after  2  years  and 
took  a  Job  in  the  Pittsburgh  post  office,  in 
charge  of  city  deliveries.  While  there  he 
learned  to  be  a  hard  disciplinarian  and  made 
his  first  contact  with  civil  service.  That  sub- 
ject has  been  of  great  interest  to  him  ever 
since,  and  he's  a  stanch  proponent  of  the 
merit  system,  but  thinks  the  Federal  civil- 
service  system  is  far  from  satisfactory  because 
it  "freezes"  Incompetents  in  their  Jobs  and 
automatically  promotes  the  undeserving. 

During  the  first  decade  after  he  left  col- 
lege he  devoted  3  nights  a  week  and  Satur- 
day afternoons  to  settlement  work  at  the 
Kingsley  House,  as  a  volunteer. 

"I  was  no  pious  uplifter,"  he  says,  "but  I 
was  Interested  In  people.  If  you're  not  Inter- 
ested In  people,  keep  out  of  philanthropic 
work  and  politics." 

Settlement  work,  he  concluded,  was  merely 
applying  "iodine  to  a  festering  sore,"  and  the 
real  need  was  for  legislation.  Tliat  meant 
entering  politics,  and  from  his  Princeton  days 
he  had  held  a  high  esteem  for  the  political 
future  of  his  professor,  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Five  days  after  Wilson's  election  as  Governor 
of  New  Jersey  in  1910.  Gittfey  called  on  him 
and  pledged  his  support  in  winning  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  for  the  idealist  Governor 
for  the  Presidential  nomination  in  1912.  On 
this  issue  he  split  with  Colonel  Jim,  but  the 
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Stripling  Guffey  had  sniffed  the  bait  of  poll- 
tics,  familiar  to  his  family  since  the  days  of 
Andrew  Jackson. 

still    a    WILSON    ENTHUSUST 

He  has  remained  a  Wilson  enthusiast  to 
this  day,  thinks  this  war  could  have  been 
averted  by  a  strong  League  of  Nations,  and  is 
of  the  belief  that  the  former  Princeton  peda- 
gog  would  have  put  through  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal  program  20  years  earlier 
If  World  War  No.  1  had  not  interfered. 

Guffey  supported  Alfred  E.  Smith  for  the 
Presidency  in  1924  and  1928,  and  before  visit- 
ing Albany  early  in  1931  at  the  then  Governor 
Roosevelt's  request,  he  consulted  Smith  to 
determine  whether  Smith  would  again  be  a 
candidate  in  1932. 

Guffey  finally  committed  himself  to  Roose- 
velt July  22,  1931,  after  talks  with  Pennsyl- 
vania leaders  and  workers.  He  built  up  what 
he  termed  a  Roosevelt  organization  and  he 
asserts  that  today  he  has  no  Guffey  organiza- 
tion but  rather  a  group  of  Presidential  sup- 
porters. 

How  he  came  to  run  for  the  Senate  In  1934 
Is  a  story  in  Itself,  he  says,  and  thinks  he'll 
tell  it  some  day,  too. 

Guffey  was  the  youngest  of  three  boys  in 
the  family.  His  brothers  are  now  dead.  He 
lives  with  his  two  maiden  sisters.  Pauletta 
and  Ida  V.,  in  a  Washington  home.  The 
sisters  stayed  aloof  from  politics,  but  a  third, 
Mrs.  Emma  Guffey  Miller,  is  a  woman's  leader 
In  her  own  right  and  Is  a  member  of  the 
Democratic   National   Committee. 

The  walls  of  the  Senator's  office  are  covered 
with  pictures  of  banquets,  hearings,  and  va- 
rious other  events  in  his  long  political  career. 
Holding  the  place  of  honor  over  the  fireplace, 
however,  are  four  pictures  which  display  his 
deepest  sentiments. 

In  the  center  is  an  autographed  etching  of 
the  President,  whose  leadership  he  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  face  of  sharp  criticism  through 
9  years.  Another  is  a  picture  of  Anthony  J. 
Drexel  Biddle.  former  Ambassador  to  Poland 
and  now  the  President's  emissary  in  London 
to  exiled  governments.  The  two  others  are 
of  Polish  officers.  Including  Marshal  Pilsudskl, 
for  whom  Glttey  held  a  deep-seated  admira- 
tion. He  has  been  a  student  of  Polish  his- 
tory since  he  read  his  first  book  on  that 
struggling  nation  in  his  boyhood,  entitled 
"Thaddeus  of  Warsaw." 

Like  all  Senators  and  Representatives  these 
days,  his  office  is  a  clearing  house  for  con- 
stituents' pleas  for  help  In  getting  Army  and 
Navy  commissions,  and  the  letters  are  piled 
high  on  his  desk  daily.  He  stoutly  maintains 
that  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  are 
welcomed  in  his  sanctum. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  W.NORRIS 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  U'NITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  17,  1942 

Mr.  !\ORRIS.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  I  had  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  written  by 
two  quite  eminent  lawyers  in  regard  to 
a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Betts 
against  Brady,  a  case  involving  a  c':~.-- 
tion  of  personal  liberty,  about  \'. i.-rh 
there  has  b--'  n  a  pn^-^ri  d-  al  lA  d;:-cu.-..:cn 
amor.R  lawy.  :-.  Tai.s  {:a>.'  Was  decided 
la^t  Ju!H-.    It  liad  escaped  my  notice  that 


the  St.  Louii  Pu  :-Ds-p:;i>.h  i:ad  on 


me 
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16  printed  an  editorial  regarding  the 
case,  and  since  I  had  inserted  in  the 
Record  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  the  Post-Dispatch  printed  an- 
other editorial  about  the  case,  on  August 
10.  I  ask  that  both  the  editorials  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  June 
16.  1942) 

SIX   SUPREME   justices   AND   A   FASM    HAND 

Is  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  todays 
after  the  appointment  of  seven  Associate 
Justices  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — less  solic- 
itous of  the  rights  of  indigent  citizens  than 
it  was  a  decade  ago,  when  conservatives  such 
as  Justices  Sutherland  and  Van  Devanter 
were  UTlting  majority  opinions? 

Let  the  reader  consider  the  following  facts 
and  decide  for  himself: 

In  1932,  while  Herbert  Hoover  was  still  In 
the  White  House,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
7-to-2  decision,  reversed  the  convictions  In 
the  case  of  seven  Negro  youths,  commonly 
known  as  "the  Scottsboro  boys."  The  basis 
for  the  reversal  was  that  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendants had  been  provided  so  casually  that 
the  friendless  Negroes  could  not  have  had  a 
fair  trial. 

Justice  Sutherland,  who  wrote  the  majority 
opinion,  gave  a  classic  statement  of  the  basis 
for  the  right  to  counsel: 

"What  does  a  (criminal)  hearing  include? 
Historically,  and  in  practice,  it  has  always  in- 
cluded the  right  to  the  aid  of  counsel  when 
desired.  Even  the  Intelligent  and  educated 
layman  lacks  both  the  skill  and  knowledge 
adequately  to  prepare  his  defense,  even 
though  he  have  a  perfect  one.  He  requires 
the  guiding  hand  of  counsel  In  every  step 
in  the  proceedings  against  him.  Without  it. 
though  he  may  not  be  guilty,  he  faces  the 
danger  of  conviction  because  he  does  not 
know  how  to  establish  his  innocence." 

For  this  fundamental  reason.  Justice  Suth- 
erland concluded:  "The  United  States  by 
statute  and  every  State  In  the  Union  by  ex- 
press provision  of  law,  or  by  the  determina- 
tion of  its  courts,  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
trial  Judge,  where  the  accused  is  unable  to 
employ  counsel,  to  appoint  counsel  for  him. 
In  most  States  the  rule  applies  broadly  to  all 
criminal  prosecutions,  in  others  it  is  limited 
to  the  more  serious  crimes,  and  in  a  very 
limited  number  to  capital  cases.  A  rule 
adopted  with  such  unanimous  accord  reflects, 
if  it  does  not  establish,  the  inherent  right 
to  have  counsel  appointed." 

That  was  the  Supreme  Court  of  1932  in  the 
case  of  Powell  v.  AlabamSi.  Now  take  a  look 
at  the  Supreme  Court  of  1942  in  the  case  cf 
Betts  V.  Brady. 

Smith  Betts  is  a  white  Maryland  farm  hand 
out  of  a  Job  and  on  relief.  He  is  indicted  for 
robbery  in  the  circuit  court  of  Carroll  County. 
He  is  too  poor  to  hire  a  lawyer.  He  so  informs 
the  trial  Judge  and  asks  that  counsel  be  ap- 
pointed to  defend  him.  He  Is  told  that 
this  would  not  be  done  as  it  was  not  the 
practice  In  the  county  to  appoint  counsel  for 
indigent  defendants  except  in  murder  or  rape 
cases. 

Without  waiving  his  asserted  right  to  coun- 
sel. Smith  Betts  pleads  not  guilty  and  stands 
trial  before  the  Judge.  He  attempts  to  cross- 
examine  the  State's  witnesses  and  he  asks 
questions  of  his  own  witnesses,  whose  testi- 
mony is  to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  at  the 
scene  of  the  robbery.  It  is  clear,  from  his  ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  says  the  record  of  the 
case  at  one  point,  that  he  is  "a  man  of  little 
education."  He  is  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  8  years'  imprisonment.  After  he  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  Maryland  penitentiary,  he  OX** 
a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  oa 
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ground  that  he  was  deprived  of  i  consU-.u- 
Uonal  rlRht.  When  he  exhausU  i  le  facilities 
in  Maryland,  ho  rv  r"  "•=  'o  the  Supreme  Covirt 
cf  the  United  S*    ^  ■"•• 

Does  the  Supren~.e  Court  reti'^'"".  J-J?tice 
8uiherla:id   in  the  Scottsboro  c  Not  at 

all.  In  an  astounding  6-to-3  dec  sion.  it  ac- 
tually declarea  tliat  -appointmert  of  coun- 
fcel  IS  net  a  fundamental  right.  i>sseniial  to 
a  fair  irlal." 

These  amazing  words  are  from  the  major- 
ity oplnlcn  of  Justice  Roberts.  3ut  that  U 
not  the  worst  of  it.  Even  thcu  'h  he  c-n- 
tends  that  counsel  Is  not  essential  to  a  fair 
trial.  Justice  Roberts  does  go  ci  to  admit 
that  "want  of  counsel  In  a  particular  c^s3 
may  result  In  a  conviction  lackini :  in  funda- 
mental fairness." 

The  conviction  may  be  lacking  'in  funda- 
mental fairness."  yet  Jobl^is  farmhand 
Smith  Betts,  man  of  'little  education."  has 
hnd  an  adequate  trial  and  muut  stay  in  the 
Maryland  penitentiary  en  an  8-yeir  sentence. 
There  were  three  Judge?  who  cc-old  not 
stomach  any  such  decloicn.  and  Ihey  hit  the 
majority  ruling  in  a  dissent  wh.ch  should 
have  shamed  the  six  for  their  d.  regard  of  a 
fundamental  American  r^ht.  5  a.d  Justir-e 
Black,  speaking  a^  well  for  Jii-'  -  Douglas 
and  Murphy: 

"If  this  case  had  come  to  u;  .rcii  a  Federal 
court,  it  is  clear  that  we  would  tiave  to  re- 
verse It.  because  the  sixth  amend  neat  makes 
the  right  to  counsel  In  criminal  cases  Invio- 
lable by  the  Federal  Governmen  .  I  believe 
that  the  fourteenth  amendmeu ;  made  tiie 
Bix'h  applicable  to  the  States. 

Most  of  the  States  have  shown  their 
■greement  (with  the  right  to  -ounsel)  by 
constitutional  previsions,  statut 's  or  estab- 
lished practice  Judicially  approved  which  ai- 
rure  that  no  man  shall  be  deprivfd  of  counsel 
-  merely  because  of  his  poverty.  Any  other 
practice  seems  to  me  to  defeat  the  promise 
cf  cur  democratic  society  to  p:  ovide  equal 
Justice  under  the  Isw." 

But  the  Roberts  cpinlon  not  (nly  reverses 
Powell  against  Alabama.  It  repudiates  State 
Supreme  Court  dPCls:oivs  whicl  have  been 
law  for  almcrt  a  century.  Cc:itra5t  It.  for 
example,  with  these  ringing  w^'ds  from  the 
Indiana  Supreme  Court  in  18=-i 

•It  Is  not  to  be  thought  cf.  .  .  a  ..vlllzcd 
community,  for  a  moment  tli'it  any  citizen 
put  in  Jeopardy  of  life  or  liberty  shall  be  de- 
ba.-red  cf  counsel  because  he  w"  i  too  poor  to 
employ  such  aid.  No  court  cruM  be  respect- 
ed, or  respect  itself,  to  sit  and  h"ar  such  a 
trial.  The  defence  cf  the  pcor  In  such  cas~s 
to  a  dtity  resting  acmewhere  whi  h  will  be  at 
once  ccncctled  as  essential  to  th?  accused,  to 
the  court,  and  to  the  public  " 

If  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  t  rw  said  that 
there  can  be  one  k'r.d  of  '  .  'or  the  de- 

fendant  irho   ha^    the   m^  employ   a 

lawyer  and  another  kind  fcr  an  Indigent 
farmhard  stich  as  Smith  Bet"  "  V*^<  come 
•o  close  to  it  that  there  Is  no  o    ■  differ- 

ence 

This  undemr«c?^»*r  «r*Ti*t  rising  cannot 
»tand.     That  f     ;         '         '  !  down  at  a 

time  like  this,  vsh  i.   '         •  ^    ,  .';    d  up  'r,  'ht^ 
world  the  ideal  of  Justice  for  sU  unc*-  -   .    v 
la  a  shocking  thing. 
F«ir  the  sake  of  the  reputation  of  the  Su- 
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notice  of  the  lamenUble  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Sm-.th  Betts  v.  Warden  Brady,  which  held 
that  a  penniless  Maryland  farm  hand  was  not 
entitled  to  defense  counsel  when  brought  to 
trial  on  a  charge  carrying  a  maximum  punish- 
ment of  20  years  in  prison. 

This  astounding  decision,  which  runs 
counter  to  our  basic  ideas  of  equnl  Justice 
under  law,  was  the  subject  of  a  Post-Dispatch 
editor; il  on  June  16.  presented,  to  emphasize 
Its  Imwrtance.  under  a  two-column  heading 
"Six  Supreme  Court  Justices  and  a  Farm 
Hand."  Calling  it  a  reversal  of  Porrell  v. 
Alabama  (Scottsboro  fair  trial  case),  we  said: 
'If  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  now  said 
that  there  can  be  one  kind  of  Justice  for  the 
defendant  who  has  the  money  to  employ  a 
lawyer  and  another  kind  for  an  indigent  farm 
hand  fuch  as  Smith  Betts.  it  has  come  so 
close  that  there  is  no  essential  difference." 

This  view  Is  now  shared  by  two  lawyers  cf 
reputation,  who  have  written  a  three-column 
letter  about  the  case  to  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times.  These  lawyers — Erwin  N.  Griswcld, 
former  Harvard  law  professor,  currently  with 
the  Wa-  Labor  Board  and  Benjamin  V.  Cohen, 
former  associate  general  counstl  for  the  Work 
Project.5  Administration  and  special  assistant 
to  the  .Attorney  General,  say: 

"The  decision  in  Befts  v  Brady  comes  at  a 
singularly  Inopportune  time.  Throughout 
the  world  men  are  fighting  to  be  free  from 
the  fear  of  political  trials  and  concentration 
camps.  From  this  struggle  men  are  hoping 
that  a  bill  of  rights  will  emerge  which  will 
guarantee  to  all  men  certain  fundamental 
rights. 

•In  outlining  such  a  bill  of  rights  for 
Europe  an  eminent  European  Jurist.  Prof. 
Arnold  Brecht.  puts  among  the  few  really 
basic  principles  which  should  be  laid  down 
wlih  regard  to  criminal  prosecutions,  the 
right  of  the  accused  to  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defense.  (Harvard  Law  Re- 
view. February  1942  ) 

'Most  Americans — lawyers  and  laymen 
alike — before  the  decision  In  Betts  v.  Brady, 
would  have  thought  that  the  right  of  the  ac- 
cused to  counsel  In  a  serious  criminal  ca=e 
was  unquestionably  a  part  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Certainly  the  majority  which  rend- 
ered the  decision  would  not  wish  their  de- 
cision to  be  used  to  discredit  the  significance 
cf  thai  right  and  the  Importance  of  its  ob- 
»enran<'e. 

"Yet  at  a  critical  period  In  world  history. 
Bettx  V.  Bradv  d.'^ngerously  tilts  the  scales 
against-  the  safeguarding  of  one  of  the  most 
precious  rights  of  man.  For  In  a  free  world 
no  man  should  be  condemned  to  penal  servi- 
tude fir  years  without  having  the  right  to 
Counsel  to  defend  him.  The  right  to  counrrl, 
for  tl.e  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  is  an  indis- 
pensatle  safeguard  of  freedom  and  justice 
under  law," 

How  lutle  legal  and  Judicial  minds  were 
prep!\ri?d  for  the  Suprrme  Courts  denial  of 
an  indigent  man's  right  to  counsel  Is  shown 
by  decisions  cf  other  courts,  handed  down 
shortly  before  Brtts  v.  Brady  was  read  June 
1  by  Justice  Roberta.*  (Justices  Reed.  Frank- 
furter. Byrnes,  and  Jackson  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Stone  concurred,  but  Justices  Blp.ck, 
Dcuglfis.  and  Murphy  dissented  most  vigor- 
oui^ly  I 

On  March  1.  Justice  W  ,  Hutledge  (for- 
mer Washington  Universuy  Law  School 
dean),  writing  for  himself  and  two  Justices 
of  the  United  Stites  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
D'-'rirt  of  Columbia.  In  the  case  of  Wood  and 
\v  If  v.  17.  5.  A..  Involving  the  right  to  coun- 
sel, said  wi*:h  eloquence  a^  well  as  convic- 
tion 

V.'i  h  world  events  running  as  they  have 
b'  1 11.  -here  Is  special  reason  at  this  time  for 
r  :•  T'-  .  x;  =;  the  old  personal  freedoms  won, 
a  -h  ;.j  was.  through  centuries  of  strug- 
^  »>  M'^n  now  In  concentration  camps  could 
i    spvtik   to  the  v:,\'Af  if  s'lrh  a   privilege.  If  it 


were  or  had  been  theirs.     There  Is  In  It  the 
wisdom  of  centuries. " 

And.  May  19.  Judge  Huxman  of  the  Fed- 
eral circuit  court  of  appeals,  speaking  as 
well  for  Judges  Phillips  and  Murrah.  in  a 
Kansas  case,  cited  the  late  Justice  Suther- 
land's stanch  decision  in  Powtil  v.  Alabama, 
and  said: 

"To  offer  to  appoint  counsel  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  trial  proceed  at  once  is  in  effect 
denying  the  right  of  counsal.  Under  such 
conditions,  an  attorney  cou'.d  render  no  ef- 
fective aid  or  assistance  to  the  di^fendant." 

The  Post-Dispatch  said  in  'Six  Supreme 
Court  Justices  and  a  F.irm  Hand"  that  this 
"undemocratic,  unjust  ruling  cannot  stand  " 
We  say  it  again.  Lawyers  everyvhere  should 
study  this  case  and  its  implications.  In  Jus- 
tices Black.  Douglas,  and  Murphj  the  nucleus 
of  a  reversing  majority  Is  now  on  the  Court. 
Lay  and  legal  opinion  can  brint:  about  that 
reversal  In  the  name  of  equal  justice  under 
law. 


Do  Av.  'V  \>>h  the  Po!!  Tax    '.nd  Restore 

L't,er! ;  .n  its  Fui'cst  Sense 


EXTENSION  OF  RFM  VI^K,'^ 


OF 


HON  .^lEPHEN  M.YOUNG 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE  ^TA  1 1.  KS 

Monday,  August  17.  1942 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  eight 
Southern  States,  a  citizen  iru  ;t  pay  a  poll 
tax  before  he  can  vote.  As  a  result,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  with  only  ;i  small  cash 
income,  who  work  hard  and  live  frugally, 
feel  that  they  cannot  vote.  They  prefer 
to  spend  the  $2  poll  tax  fo:;  something 
else.  If  State  officials  find  it  advisable 
or  necessary,  it  might  be  proper  to  pro- 
vide for  a  poll  tax  to  be  paid  like  other 
taxes.  Certainly,  it  is  not  Anerican  nor 
democratic  to  make  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
a  condition  precedent  to  voting.  My 
State,  Ohio,  has  wisely  pro/ided  in  its 
constitution  that  a  poll  tax  may  not  ever 
be  imposed  apalnst  our  citizens.  The 
constitution  of  Ohio,  as  amended  in  1912, 
provides  "No  poll  tax  shall  ever  be  levied 
in  this  State." 

The  poorest  citizen  in  the  land  is  en- 
titled to  one  great  day — election  day — 
and  one  great  power — the  riglU  to  cast  his 
vote.  As  matters  now  stand  n  a  nun:l>  r 
of  Southern  States,  el«=rfion  moan.-^  ii  li  - 
ing  whatever  to  pcor  v:.>  n  u  ;  m  rii>  i  i)  - 
cause  they  need  the  jft2  ta^  r-i  i^  ' 
something  else.  Furtherm^  iv.  m  tumu 
States  the  poll  tax  is  retroactive  and  a 
citizen  Is  compelled  to  pay  for  .'l  :  ast 
years  he  has  missed  before  lie  n..  y  .  o;e. 
They  used  to  have  such  a  poll  tax  in 
Florida.  In  1936  in  Florida  i:i5,000  voters 
cast  their  ballots.  Florid  i  cot  rid  of  its 
poll  tax.  In  1940  nearly  v  (jOO  i  ;f;.^5ns 
voted  in  that  State.  Th  >  i^  an  i;!;iMr:i 
tion  of  what  the  poli  tax  io-  -  tc  Aa:d 
keeping  people  away  from  the  polls. 

Thousands  and  thousands  )f  our  X'-v.rc 
men  have  left  their  hcmc.=;  ar  d  It',  d  i  i.i  > 
to  fight  for  democracy.  Th  ;  r  ;  ► ,  l-  tln.s 
not  a  good  time  to  strent;  i:  i  dfrrioc:;!-  y 
at  home?  Only  four  Statu- 1  >v  •  rpprakd 
the  poll  taxes,  and  in  view  nf  the  fa;t 
that  one-sixth  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
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now  impose  a  poll  tax  upon  their  citi- 
zens, it  would  seem  that  this  is  a  matter 
affecting  the  entire  country.  This  is  a 
matter  of  national  concern,  and  it  is 
proper  that  Congress  take  action  to  end 
the  poll-tax  e'il. 

The  idea  behind  the  poll  tax  is  to  keep 
the  poor  from  voting  or  to  keep  the  Ne- 
groes from  voting.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  poll  tax  accomplishes  both.  When 
you  keep  the  poor  cT  this  Nation  from 
voting  you  do  violence  to  everything 
taught  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  If  in  addi- 
tion, you  keep  the  Negroes  from  voting 
you  do  violence  to  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Our 
young  men  are  overseas  in  every  part  of 
this  wide  world  making  sacrifices  as  de- 
fenders of  liberty.  Now  would  seem  the 
time  to  do  away  with  the  poll  tax  and 
restore  liberty  in  its  fullest  sense  here  in 
this  Nation. 


\Vi!i  ihf  Pir":idfrit  Give  the  People  a 
Square  Deal? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAl-:K;i 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Ju^y  21,1942 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  President  lack  the  courage  to  give 
the  people  a  square  deal,  make  an  ear- 
nest, sincere  effort  to  get  war  pro- 
duction? 

Read  the  following  article  by  David 
Lawrence  and  the  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  August  14,  1942: 

Strike  Ag.\in  Puts  Penalty  on  Firm — Union 
Politicians  Apparently  Svffeu  No  Loss  of 
Prestige 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Again  the  Government,  and  particularly 
the  President,  disregards  the  flagrant  inter- 
ruption of  war  work  by  strikers  by  punishing 
the  employer  and  letting  tlie  union  which 
precipitated  the  strike  go  scot  free. 

The  plant  at  Baycnne.  N.  J.,  is  taken  over  by 
the  Navy  in  respor.se  to  orders  of  the  Prebl- 
dent.  Tills  is  precisely  what  the  strikers 
wanted  and,  in  fact,  one  of  the  objectivEs 
they  openly  sought  by  shutting  the  plant 
down. 

Tliere  seems  to  be  no  penalty  for  interrupt- 
ing war  work.  Either  the  strikers  claim  they 
are  not  boxuid  by  tlie  national  A.  F.  of  L.  or 
C.  I.  O.  no-strike  pledge  or  the  national  lead- 
ers shrug  their  shouldei-s  and  call  the  strike 
unauthorized.  In  either  Instance,  the  plant 
shuts  down,  the  workers  ask  for  Government 
management,  because  they  think  that  Is  the 
way  to  get  their  demands — and  It  often  Is — 
and  in  the  end  the  Government  Itself  Is  made 
the  catspaw  of  union  maneuvering  and  union 
politicians. 

In  the  case  of  the  General  Cable  Co.  strike 
at  Bayonne.  where  work  on  war  contracts  has 
been  shut  down  since  Monday,  the  Iss^je  was 
a  demand  for  an  increase  In  wages.  The  War 
Labor  Board  refused  it  and  the  local  union 
ordered  a  strike.  In  the  face  of  an  appeal 
from  Chairman  Davis  of  the  War  Labor  Boaid, 
the  union  voted  to  keep  up  the  strike. 

TC2N  nSE  ON   M.tNACEMENT 

Having  been  defeated  in  their  demands  for 
wage  increase,  tlie  union  politicians  turned 


their  fire  on  the  management.  In  effect,  they 
said  if  they  cannot  get  wage  Increases  they 
wiU  mess  things  up  for  the  management. 
Heretofore,  labor  unions  have  been  encour- 
aged to  believe  that  when  the  Government 
takes  over,  their  demands  will  be  granted. 
This  happened  In  the  case  of  the  North 
American  Aviation  Co.  plant  in  California, 
where,  even  though  the  strikers  were  de- 
nounced as  partly  under  communistic  influ- 
ence and  though  the  union  was  adjudged 
plainly  in  the  wrong,  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Davis,  decided  to  reward  the  strikers  with 
a  maintenance  of  membership  or  union -sfcu- 
rity  agreement. 

When  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions shipbuilding  union  at  Kearny.  N.  J.,  vio- 
lated a  master  agreement  with  the  United 
States  Navy  and  the  Maritime  Commission 
which  granted  a  substantial  wage  Increase  but 
provided  there  must  be  no  strikes  for  2  years, 
the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board  re- 
warded the  breakers  of  the  agreement  with  a 
union-security  agreement.  When  the  em- 
ployers balked,  the  President  ordered  the 
plant  seized  by  the  Navy.  In  the  end  the 
strikers  got  what  they  wanted. 

Strikes  throughout  the  country  Involve  im- 
portant losses  in  man-days.  The  percentiige 
of  Interruptions  to  the  number  of  total  men 
employed  is  small,  but  the  figures  do  not  re- 
veal the  extent  to  which  a  small  plant  mak- 
ing parts  or  accessories  to  war  weapons  might 
tie  up  the  final  assembly  of  airplanes  or 
taiiks. 

There  are  hundreds  of  airplanes  and  other 
Important  weapons  waiting  in  vacant  lots 
for  this  or  that  gadget  which  comes  from 
small  plants.  Nobody  in  the  Government 
has  undertaken  to  check  through  and  see 
how  much  damage  is  done  by  these  short- 
lived interruptions  w-hen  appraised  in  terms 
of  the  time  schedule  for  pianes,  ships,  and 
guns. 

The  real  trouble  Is  that  union  politicians 
m.ay  order  strikes  with  impunity.  There  is 
no  penalty  for  calling  a  strike  and  shutting 
a  plant  down.  Congress,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  President  and  his  associates, 
agreed  to  do  nothing  about  legislation  that 
would  penalize  those  conspiring  to  call 
strikes  to  Interrupt  the  war  program. 

It  certainly  doesn't  make  much  sense  that 
the  Government  spends  so  much  time  pros- 
ecuting persons  and  Institutions  whose 
opinions  It  does  not  like  and  Invokes  every 
technicality  at  its  disposal,  but  no  one  In 
the  Justice  Department  would  have  the  nerve 
to  apply  the  simple  previsions  of  the  es- 
pionage law  to  those  who  deliberately  inter- 
fere with  production  on  Government  war 
contracts. 

The  War  Labor  Board  is  not  a  statutory 
body.  It  was  created  by  decree  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  his  broad  powers.  Until  the  war 
program  Is  governed  by  l.".ws  Instead  cf  by 
the  whims  of  men  who  believe  the  political 
alliance  between  labor  and  tl-e  administra- 
tion must  not  be  impaired,  there  will  be 
continual  strikes  and  Interruptions,  and  the 
war  program  itself  will  suffer. 


TtJE  Navy  Takes  Over 

The  announcement  that  the  President  has 
directed  the  Navy  to  take  ever  and  operate 
the  Bayonne.  N.  J.,  plant  oi  the  General 
Cable  Co.,  where  a  shameful  s.rike  has  been 
in  progress  since  Monday,  may  be  expected 
to  get  this  important  war  plant  tack  into 
production  without  delay. 

The  striking  workers,  about  1,C00  in  num- 
ber, are  members  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor's  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers,  and  supposedly  are  bouod, 
therefore,  by  labor's  "no  strike"  agreement 
with  the  Government.  Actually,  these  men 
are  bound  neither  by  the  agreement  nor  by 
any  noticeable  sense  of  responsibility. 


This  Is  another,  of  the  so-called  "wildcat" 
strikes  which  the  national  labor  leaders  seem 
unable  or  unwilling  to  control,  and  concern- 
ing which  the  President  withheld  comment 
at  his  Tuesday  press  conference  because  he 
lacked  Information  on  the  subject.  The  rec- 
ord in  this  instance  is  entirely  clear,  how- 
ever. Several  weeks  ago  the  strikers  mada 
certain  wage  demands,  which  were  rejected 
by  the  War  Labor  Board.  The  strike  wes 
called,  not  against  the  emploj'er,  but  against 
the  War  Labor  Board.  Tlie  strikers  now  take 
the  position  that  they  would  be  glad  to  work 
for  "Uncle  Sam,"  but  are  not  willing  to  work 
for  an  "unfair  management."  The  truth  or 
falsity  of  this  position  may  best  be  Judged 
from  the  War  Labor  Board's  letter  of  yester- 
day to  the  President,  m  which  it  was  stated 
that  "the  cause  of  the  strike  Is  solely  a  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  workers  with  the  decision 
of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  denying 
them  a  general  wage  increase  " 

As  has  been  suggested,  the  action  of  the 
Navy  in  taking  over  the  plant  probably  will 
result  In  a  resumption  of  production,  which 
must  always  be  the  primary  objective  in  situ- 
ations of  this  kind.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  this  Is  being  accomplished  through 
the  application  of  a  policy  which  Is  utterly 
foreign  to  American  concepts  of  fair  play. 

The  wholly  innocent  party  in  this  affair  is 
the  employer.  He  is  faced  with  the  loss  of 
his  plant,  for  as  long  a  period  of  time  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  continued  production, 
because  a  group  of  Irresponsible  workers 
have  chosen  to  strike  against  a  ruling  by  a 
governmental  agency.  No  penalty  of  any  kind 
is  imposed  on  the  strikers,  who  are  at  the 
root  of  the  trouble.  It  Is  their  employer,  the 
innocent  bystander  in  the  case,  who  gets 
hurt,  and  this  because  the  Government  does 
not  see  fit  to  proceed  against  the  real  wrong- 
doers. 

The  action  taken  by  the  President  In  this 
instance,  since  it  is  the  first  open  challenge 
of  the  Labor  Board's  authority,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  serve  as  a  precedent.  Does  this 
mean  that  any  employer  is  subject  to  being 
deprived  of  his  business  by  the  Government 
whenever  his  employees  may  decide  to  strike 
against  the  Government?  If  so.  a  new  and 
strange  form  of  American  Justice  Is  evolving 
from  this  war,  and  it  is  a  question  which  mer- 
its the  earnest  consideration  of  all  fair- 
minded  citisens. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I'ON.  BFRTRAND  V,"„  GfARilART 

or  cA:.:rGP.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  17.  1942 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  idea  whether  quinine  of  which  we  are 
in  such  dire  need  can  be  extracted  from 
sagebrush  of  wliich  there  is  such  an 
abundance,  but  I  do  know  that  our  na- 
tional stock  pile  of  this  critical  drug  is  to 
small  that  no  possible  sources  of  supply 
should  be  ignored. 

In  order  that  those  who  possess  the 
investigato.T  power  within  our  executive 
departments  and  war  agencies  may  not 
overlook  this  suggestion,  I  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  which 
recently  appsared  in  the  Long  Beach 
Telegram  as  a  part  of  my  instant  re- 
marks. 
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The  article  r.  f  : :'  '. 

Los  AscKLta.  August 
D.  Hopple,  inventor 
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vou  J  for  w-tr  s:i,i  ur.rxpended — then 
criticizes  Congress  because  it  has  spent 
too  much  of  its  time  running  errands  for 
constituents  and  for  its  failure  to  more 
closely  watch  and  check  the  Executive 
and  his  assistants. 

Attention  is  calJed  to  the  discouraging 
fact  that  the  administration  is  Insisting 
u  ..  1  ->oia!  gains  at  the  expense  of  the 
I.;,   y   '.e  need,  and  then  adds: 

The  President  cannot  insist  upon  political 
victories  at  the  polls  for  his  pajty  candidates 
and  gain  the  confidence  and  trust  of  a  22,- 
000.000  minority.  Adminlstratioa  leaders 
cannot  occupy  themselves  with  trjiug  to  elect 
New  Deal  favorites  and  at  the  same  time 
fight  a  war  that  needs  as  Its  backbone  tlie 
vcrj-  men  who.  it  so  happens,  have  been  suc- 
cessful on  the  economic  front  but  do  not 
happen  to  meet  the  Precident's  politicaJ 
speciflcations. 

That  and  the  confusion  worse  con- 
founded which  grows  out  of  a  multitude 
of  rules,  regulations,  and  directives,  all 
too  often  conflicting  and  contradictory, 
i.<  the  dark  side  of  the  picture. 

But  from  the  war  front  comes  the 
:  >.  ^  which  wc  always  kne"w  would  come. 
;  1  in  :  of  the  co'arage.the  determination, 
■-■  r  1  I  he  success  of  our  armed  forces 
wh.  n-ver,  on  equal  terms,  they  meet  the 
er.omy. 

F.om  the  home  front  comes  the  dis- 
turbing news  that  Don  Maiio,  an  orches- 
tra leader,  has  been  fined  $500  by  a 
musicians'  union  because,  at  a  civic 
Fo  r*h  of  .July  celebration,  with  the 
-no.  <p  \>  ■  ncut  the  union's  permission, 
he  jcned  in  singing  the  Star-Spanglcd 
Banner.  The  height  of  absurdity;  im- 
possible, you  say?  Where  the  four  free- 
f'.  insl  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  barring 
fivjm  the  air  by  Petrilio.  president  of  tire 
Musicians'  Union,  of  the  students'  con- 
r>:'  a;  I;  terlcchen,  MiCh.;  no  more  un- 
A:y  icc^n  than  the  wildcat  strikes  which 
:ir->  cr  ating  m?jor  headaches  for  the 
W^r  Board:  hindering  war  production. 
One  v.-os  promptly  answered  when  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  ordered  the  Navy  to  op- 
erate the  plant  until  it  can  be  run  "in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  war  effort," 
replacing  the  strikers,  if  necessary. 

N  ;:  fn.  <t:".rs  have  been  pulled  by 
;::■  aJ:n.r..ji;' .ion's  publicity  agents  to 
r  tke  the  people  more  conscious  of  the 
war.  Silly,  when  we  remember  that,  all 
over  this  land  of  ours,  fathers  and  m.oth- 
ers.  wives  and  sweethearts,  see  the  empty 
chair  morning,  noon,  and  night;  note 
the  absence  of  a  loved  one  who  has  gone 
to  the  far  comers  of  the  world  to  fight 
your  battle  and  mine;  to,  iX  necessary, 
give  his  life  that  you  and  I  may  retain 
our  freedom. 

Most  absurd  of  all  was  the  story  put 
out  by  Army  publicity  agents,  published 
••  ::  :  photographs,  which  stated  that 
f ::  -r.::  a"--:'?  had  constrj^* -d  markers 
\  ..^/o.-  1: ,  rPi  i.t  cx'A-  to  gu.cif  :....-.ile  bomb- 
tij  I  J  .nip;.i;  ■  un:  d>-:"en>''  piants  and  air 
I:  *a-  :i  f -k  — -.mple  but  not 
Ti>'  sani-  ^'  >rv  w  <>  eiven  out  by 
i::>'  -  '-.1'  ■  '.-i-r  J'ln'-  \l'ho\izh  the 
>^-^  w>  .-.'  then  w:thhc.d  as  military 
An  investigation  had  disclosed 
that,  in  th-  on  i.istance.  a  loyal  citizen, 
an  d..;-;.;.J  Waiden.  had  fol)<^W!ng  his 
cu^t.iri.  t  d  tic  red  tioin  a  in:  vnik'  truck 
empiy  saciii.    In  ihf  otner,  \n<:  so-called 
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arrow  pointing  toward  an  airport  was 
nothing  but  a  bird  sanctuary  feeding 
ground  maintained  by  the  Stale  of  New 
Jersey. 

Are  we  children  to  be  frightened  by 
stories  of  a  bogey  m.^.n?  Thi-  war  is  seri- 
ous enough  without  creating  unneces- 
sary fear  in  the  minds  of  a  loyal  people. 
The  bright  side  is  that  Secietary  Stira- 
son  has  called  for  a  reorgani:'>ation  of  the 
publicity  department  and  an  end  to  de- 
ception. 

COCD    NEWS    FO«    DEPENIENTS 

Thursday,  last,  without  a  dissenting 
vot«  the  House  put  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  so-called  Dependents'  Pay 
Act  which  will  enable  the  A  my  and  the 
Navy  to  pay  at  least  some  o^  the  depend- 
ents of  the  .soldiers  and  saik  rs  sums  due 
them  as  fast  as  their  eligibi  ity  for  such 
pajTnents  can  be  determinei. 


PRIMARY  RESULTS 

Show  that  the  voters  in 
congressional  districts  neith 
will  they  heed  the  advice  a 
of  New  Republic.  PM.  Unio; 
cratic  Action,  and  others 
purge  all  isolationists.  It  si 
dent  now  to  even  those  coi 
viduals  that  an  overwhelmin 
yes.  all  but  a  few — of  our  pec 
one  thought — the  defeat  of 
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REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  'OHN  M.  CCITEE 

OF    WASHlMGTOIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI'JTATI\T:S 

Thursday,  August  13  1942 


Mr.    COFFEE    of    Wast 

Speaker,  unrlrr  ip.ive  to  e> 
marks  in  thr  iU'  ird,  I  im 
torial  from  tiie  Uiegon  Lat 
ficial  publication  of  the  A.  t 
in  the  State  of  Oregon.  It 
character  of  Dick  Neuber 
Oregon  publicist,  now  a  lieu 
Army.  Many  Members  of  : 
warm  friends  of  Lt.  Richai  d 
Ail  of  us  are  proud  of  his 
record.  For  a  comparativei 
Dick  Neuberger  has  gone  f  ai 
is  unlimited.    Here  is  the  ed 

LT.   RICHARD   L.    NECBE 

The  United  States  Army  is  t 
lated  upon  securing  the  servi. 
L.  Neuberger  in  its  press  rel; 
formation  service.  The  city  o 
the  State  of  Oregon  is  also  to  b( 
upon  having  a  distinguished  re 
this  section  in  that  service, 
applied  for  service  in  tlic  Arm 
cepted  in  the  field  for  whkt 
fitted.  He  is  a  highly  succes: 
newspaper  man. 

Mr.  Neuberger  has  been  a  ct 
cate  of  the  cause  of  labor  an 
people.  Those  are  the  ones  w 
this  war,  and  it  Is  reassuring 
our  friends  In  the  battle  front, 
a  member  of  the  Oregon  House 
tives  he  made  an  outstanding  i 
In  the  thick  of  every  fight  whe; 
of  ordinary  people  were  at  stair 
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a  genuinely  effective  advocate  of  organization 
of  labor  and  cf  callective  bargaining.  His 
record  is  one  that  he  can  take  pride  in  and 
one  v.'hich  has  earned  him  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  labor. 

In  his  new  work  Dick  (he  is  seldom  called 
anything  else  by  labor  unionists)  carries  with 
him  the  very  bos:  wishes  cf  the  Portland  labor 
movement.  We  know  he  will  do  the  tasks 
assigned  him  well.  We  know  that  he  will 
make  a  very  real  contribution  to  cur  victory 
effort.  And  after  the  war  is  won  we  look 
forward  to  welcoming  him  back  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  a  new 
and  better  world.  That.  too.  will  be  a  task 
he  will  be  well  qualified  to  take  a  leading 
part  in. 


Isolationist.s  Beion-  DcCtiibti  7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FGBERT  B.  rH!P':..ri[LD 

(.It     ILI-I.NUIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  August  17,  1942 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  enclosing  an  editorial 
wh'ch  appear f^d  in  the  Canton  (111.) 
Daily  Ledger,  Friday,  August  7,  1942: 

ISOLATIONISTS    BEFORE     DECEMBER     7 

A  lot  of  mud  is  being  slung  at  persons, 
public  cfiRcials,  and  Congressmen  particu- 
larly, who  happened  to  be  more  or  less  iso- 
lationist before  last  December  7. 

The  attacks  are  obviously  unfair.  Condi- 
tions changed  so  violently  on  December  7 
that  attitudes  toward  foreign  affairs  before 
and  after  that  date  can  hardly  be  compared 
justly. 

Before  December  7  and  up  until  the  mo- 
ment the  news  came  through  that  the  Japs 
had  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  this  country 
was  a  peaceful  country,  sincerely  hoping  to 
remain  at  peace.  The  proof  of  that  state- 
ment is  found  in  the  fact  that  Secretary  of 
State  Hull  was  conferring  in  Washington 
with  a  rep-esentatlve  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment in  an  honest  effort  to  keep  the 
peace.  It  is  found  in  the  fact.  too.  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  only  a  few  hours  before  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  had  addressed  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  himself  ap- 
pealing for  continued  peaceful  relations. 

Up  until  December  7.  every  poll  of  Ameri- 
can opinion  had  showed  that  this  country 
wanted  to  remain  at  peacu  if  it  was  at  all 
possible.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  between 
September  1939.  when  the  war  broke  out  in 
Europe,  and  December  7.  1941.  many  persons 
had  come  to  believe  we  would  eventually  be 
drawn  into  the  war.  But  a  majority  of 
Americans,  the  morning  of  December  7,  still 
hoped  that  would  not  occur. 

When  the  Germans  invaded  Poland  many 
Americans  felt  that  it  wasn't  our  war.  It 
wasn't  until  the  fall  of  France  in  June  1940, 
that  this  belief  began  to  give  away  and  the 
realities  of   the  situation  became   apparent. 

For  20  years  after  the  first  World  War  this 
country  lived  in  a  firm  belief  that  Isolation 
was  the  best  policy.  There  were  some  who 
didn't  believe  that,  but  most  Americpns  did. 
We  would  not  Join  the  League  of  Nations. 
Our  whole  foreign  policy  was  built  on  the 
Idea  that  we  could  maintain  ourselves  in 
peace  away  frcm  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  belief  was  so  firmly  intrenched  that 
It  did  not  readily  change  before  the  tide  of 
the  slowly  approaching  crisis.  It  was  not 
until   the  crisis   had   arrived   that  whatever 


felly  there  may  have  been  in  that  policy  be- 
came apparent.  And  not  until  this  country 
was  actually  attacked  was  the  belief  In  isola- 
tion fully  shattered. 

And  because  of  this  deep-seated  and  long- 
existing  belief  among  Americans  it  isn't  sur- 
prising that  there  are  many  who  now  can 
be  charged  with  isolationism.  And  it  is  tm- 
fair  to  make  such  a  charge,  since  isolation 
represented  a  majority  of  American  opinion. 

It  isn't  so  important  whether  a  person  was 
Isolationist  or  not  before  Pearl  Harbor,  for 
virtually  every  isolationist  believed  just  as 
firmly  in  democracy  and  Amer  canism  as  any 
interventionist  did.  In  fact,  lx)th  isolation- 
ists and  interventionists  sought  the  same 
thing — security  for  America  They  just 
sought  it  along  different  routes. 

Ko.  it  isn't  what  one  thought  was  the  best 
way  to  insure  security  before  Pearl  Harbor — 
it's  what  one  thinks  now  and  what  one  does 
now  that  counts. 


ol   tht   IuL:',ci;dridi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  17,  1942 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark,?  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorials  re- 
lating to  the  visit  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen 
Wilhelmina,  of  the  Netherlands,  to  the 
city  of  Washington: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Au- 
gust 5,  1942] 

WELCOME  GtJEST 

Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Netherlands  Is 
assured  of  a  cordial  welcome  in  the  Capital 
of  the  United  States.  She  comes  to  Wash- 
ington as  the  lawful  representative  of  a  peo- 
ple with  whom  great  numbers  of  Americans 
are  affiliated  through  ties  of  blood.  Her 
presence  here  testifies  to  the  understanding 
which  exists  between  her  government  and 
that  headed  by  President  Rocisevelt,  himself 
a  Hollander  by  descent.  She  speaks  for  what 
was  cnce  "the  happiest  country  in  Europe." 
the  republic  sponsored  by  William  the  Silent, 
a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 
Her  right  to  her  throne  is  unaffected  by  the 
occupation  of  her  inheritance  by  ruthless 
enemies.  She  is  a  reigning  sovereign,  a  per- 
sonification of  the  principle  c.'  constitutional 
monarchy.  In  that  role  end  in  her  cwn  per- 
sonal character  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
women  of  modern  tim.es  she  will  be  received. 

The  Queen  was  bcrn  Auguft  31,  1830,  and 
succeeded  her  father,  King  William  III.  when 
she  was  10,  She  was  educated  under  the 
direction  of  a  noble  mother — the  beloved 
Regent.  Queen  Emma.  Her  "inauguration" 
occurred  on  September  6.  1^9:1.  and  she  wed- 
ded the  Duke  of  Mecklenbu ig-Schwerin  on 
February  7.  1901.  One  child— the  Crown 
Princess  Juliana — was  the  issue  of  her  mar- 
riage. The  royal  family  always  has  been 
deservedly  popular  with  Netherlanders  of  all 
classes.  Americans  who  have  traveled  in  Hol- 
land can  testify  to  Her  Majesty's  leadership 
of  h2r  people.  She  wears  the  rrown  by  merit, 
not  merely  by  accident  of  inheritance.  When 
the  German  armies  crossed  her  boundaries  on 
May  10.  1940.  they  disturbed  an  administra- 
tion which  had  lasted  longer  than  any  other 
then  extant  upon  the  Continent.  Wilhel- 
mina was  the  senior  "chief  oi  state"  on  that 
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tragic  date  She  remains  the  legitimate  ruler 
of  the  Dutch  nation  and  its  dependencies. 
Her  American  contemporaries  gieet  and  ap- 
plaud her  as  such,  and  they  particularly 
salute  her  for  the  courage  and  the  fortitude 
which  she  demonstrates  In  the  prevailiiig 
cnsis. 


(From  the  Washington  Post  of  August  7,  1942] 

QUEZN    WIMiE:.M:NA 

We  are  accustomed  to  talk  of  the  pec  pie 
In  the  occupied  countries  as  the  "silenced" 
folk.  But  the  Hollanders,  whose  Queen  is 
now  in  Washington,  are  far  from  silent. 
Judging  from  the  latest  reports,  they  are 
making  life  most  unpleasant  fcr  their  Nazi 
overlords.  Deprived  of  arms,  unable  to  or- 
ganize in  the  open,  they  must  keep  up  the 
good  fight  cither  individually  or  in  groups, 
Dutchmen  are  apt  to  loiter  near  the  canals, 
waiting  for  night  to  come,  when  they  might 
ssttle  accounts  with  strolling  Germans.  A 
push,  and  the  dark  waterway  swallows  up  the 
hated  oppressors. 

The  hostility  of  the  womenfolk  cannot  per- 
haps be  so  final,  but  it  carries  such  a  whip- 
lash that  Seyss-Inquart.  the  Nazis'  civil  ad- 
ministrator, in  an  outburst  of  anger,  once; 
called  them  "courteous  scoundrels."  No 
doubt  girl  shoppers  in  the  stores  are  still 
making  way  for  the  German  customers  with 
the  elaborate  and  sarcastic  explanation  that 
"they  must  be  in  a  hun^  to  get  to  England." 
Perhaps  there  is  more  organized  revolt  under- 
ground than  we  think.  At  any  rate,  the  Dutch 
are  being  prepared  for  the  establishment  of 
a  second  front,  so  that,  when  the  army  of 
liberation  appears,  they  can  fight  at  its  side. 
That  they  will  fight,  and  fight  with  ail  thcu- 
strength,  is  the  common  testimony. 

The  respect  and  affection  of  the  Dutch 
people  for  Queen  Wilhelmina  has  been  Inten- 
sified now  that  she  is  in  exile.  She  com- 
mands this  high  regard  because  she  Is  thfi 
sj-m.bol  of  the  living  sovereignty  of  the 
Netherlai^.ds.  But  the  Queen  has  earned  it. 
too.  Not  for  her  any  exemption  from  sac- 
rifice when  the  people  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war  were  deprived  of  comforts  and  con- 
veniences. She  felt  that  the  high°r  the  po- 
sition the  more  should  be  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  of  example.  To  her.  privilege 
consisted  in  the  denial  of  privilege.  So  she 
rede  a  bicycle  when  the  people  were  called 
upon  to  be  sparing  with  gas.  No  wonder  the 
House  of  Orange  has  thriven  on  this  kind 
of  leadership  principle.  If  the  good  Queen 
were  questioned  about  her  role,  no  doubt  she 
would  explain  her  conduct,  with  her  accus- 
tomed simplicity,  by  saying  that  she  was  only 
a  true  daughter  of  Holland.  She  is,  Indeed. 
And  Holland  has  grown  great  on  the  virtue 
and  the  quality  that  the  royal  house  has 
exemplified. 

These  characteristics  are  forces  which  no 
Nazi  occupation  can  overlay.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  provide  the  strong  right  arm  cf 
Holland  in  adversity,  and  the  pledge  of  de- 
liverance. "Peace,"  said  one  of  her  greatest 
sons,  Spinoza,  "is  not  mere  absence  of  war, 
but  a  virtue  which  arises  from  strength  cf 
soul."  Holland  drew  upon  this  strength  cf 
soul  to  bring  up  her  'lebensraum"  frcm  the 
bqttom  cf  the  sea.  She  drew  upon  It  to  m.^ke 
the  tiny  herring  yield  one  of  ^he  highest  liv- 
ing standards  in  Europe.  So  will  she  draw 
upon  It  one  day  to  get  nd  of  the  Nazi  yck(?, 
and  then  she  will  once  again  enjoy  a  true 
peace. 


(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Au- 
gust 8,   19421 

THE  QtTEEN'S  ADDRESS 

A  keen  and  incisive  comprehension  of  the 
elemental  character  of  representative  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  was  manifest- 
ed by  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Netherlandt 
in  her  address  to  the  Congress  on  Thursday. 
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No  other  foreign  vlaitor 

dMBOnstrated  a  truer    .' 

itben  she  said.    Seeir^ 

•wembiy,   rei.ewmg   use.f   at    ijeijular   inter 

rata,  and  meetmg  under  stif-riade  rules  cf 

law.  teems  to  me  a  sure  guar4nty  that  hb- 

erty  is  forever  yuung  and  sir 

cib!e." 

Her  Majesty  left  no  doubt  as 
!r.?.  She  stipulated:  "The  ai 
pable  of  rejuvenatini;  himself 
nearer  hla  end.  h's  regime  diinmed  to  die 
■with  him."*  The  systems  of  t  Tanny  which 
Hitler  and  Museol;nl  have  bui  t.  she  m:?ht 
have  explained,  are  Inverted  pyramids,  des- 
tined to  fall  when  thev  themselves 
snatched  away  by  the  unseen  rtand  cf  late 
Fascism,  let  it  be  called  by  wl  aiever  name 
is  a  svnthe.ic  creation.  It  is  assembled  arbi- 
trarily, adventurously,  to  serve  ^n  Immediate 
expedient  purpose.  Nothing 
growth  IS  trj  be  detected  m  the 
mas  of  National  Scclah.'^m 
••phlloacphy"  of  "Meln  Kampf 


:i  invin- 

lo  her  mean- 

t':<r-at.    trea- 
ts evry  day 


of      natural 
perverse  di~e- 
The     alleged 
is  a  hldeotis 
hodgepcdze  of  hysterical   i^reed   and   hatred 
A  man  frustrated,  dislllusione  I.   desperately 
alck    produced    that    vicio'.is    bx>k.    and    the 
irtterances  of  his  P       ^  "-     '■  '    rtner  consti- 
tute a  symptom  '  f    i     *•:•> 

Queen  Wilhelmina  had  she  ki'hed,  might 
have  qtjoted  from  the  poet  Siakespeare  In 
Ulustratirn  of  the  ephemeral  c  uality  of  dic- 
tatorship?. She  is  fn-"  -  V  h  the  words 
put  into  the  moiuii  :  Mi-=  Antony:  "O 
mighty  C«e«ar'  dcft  thou  lie  so  Ir..  ^  .\'e 
■5        all  thy  conquests,  glcnes.  triiiraphs. 

shrank  to  this  little  measure?  '  The  ansT^er 
to  hL«i  questions  h'^  ^ :.-..-:'  i -*-:-r..s  In  his 
funeral  oration  m  * :  -^  !  r..-..  B  :  ye  tor- 
day  the  word  cf  Caesar  miplit  have  s'.cod 
against  the  world;  new  I'.e?  l^e  there.  And 
none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverer 

It  Is  not  thus  with  the  Natton  for  which 
Her  Mnjest/  spoke.  Her  p<  cple 
breathe  m  the  sullen  atmcsph  re  of  despot. c 
rule."  They  "have  developed  t  :ieir  free  insti- 
tutions in  their  own  progressi  re  way.  in  ac 
cordance  with  their  high  -e'^-' 
and  national  liberty"  F 
and  of  speech,  freedom  frum  deur  and  meas- 
tirable  freedom  from  want  the  :  had  achieved. 
by  the  slow  processes  of  hor?st  labor  over 
the  years  Now  momentp.rily  '  hey  are  ruined 
by  their  enemies,  but  "th'  r  -  •  t  grows  with 
their  hardships  and  they  t  p  their  un- 
flinching belief  In  their  liberation.  •  •  • 
'No  .•urrender'  remains  tv.    -       r.stant  motto. 
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"-^  has 
.'-.jH  she 
nccratic 


-'  for  pers^onal 
of   religion 


Inside    o«"cupied    temtcrv 

r-    •    ::  r^  on  "     It   could   r. 


Q  ;  •  :     Ailhelmina  has  con'.r  ':: 
tual   vlct<.iry  by   her  exposition 
endo^-meut  which  r.ll  civ.!' 
share. 


Save  Our  Homes  and  Small  Business 


out«:de,  tho 
~f  therw.se. 
"  -'  to  even- 
of  the  basic 
communities 


t•X7EN^:ON   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  E-GrUaM 

:■■   i  =  ^.■N~vL'.  \s:k 

r.  :h,e  mOv-e  or  F',epre.|Ent\  rr.'Ei 

M  .id.::',    J-,..,u^'   l.i  1    4. 

Mr.  GRAHAM,  M".  .?:Jt.akcr,  under 
leave  to  extend  ::  v  :•  :r  i:k  :n  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  f  ^i  ;.:  ni  arucle  frcai 
the  Beaver  'Pa  >  D.i..y  T.i.  .^: 

savx  ot'K  ;!  \;;".s  an:)  .-.  m  >  :1l  a-  -■v.-f-^ 
The  Senate  F  , :  •„.-'.:■-■.:-.::  j-'-'  :.  -~  -A  rk- 
Ing  on  the  Nauuii  .-  •..•\-  <*  ir:.::.:-  :.  \  r,.l'. 
should  Include  provis  .-  *  i  .  •.,■  :.;  :,  :.-  >  r 
homes  and  to  preve:.-  :..  c  ..>w.-e  .  £  oai^il 
business  thioiighou:  ihe  Na. .  ;.  a^  ..  result 
cr  -.v    r. 


Ha.-^bhips  and  sacrifices,  essential  to  war 
and  victory,  do  not  offer  any  excuse  fcr  a 
repetition  of  the  national  financial  crash  of 
the  early  part  of  the  last  decade.  Only 
through  legislative  stupidity  and  lack  cf  fore- 
sight can  such  a  ruinous  calamity  again  be- 
fall this  Nation.  Legislative  wisdom  can  and 
should  prevent  It. 

In  suggesting  that  everybody  make  an  In- 
tensive effort  to  pay  their  debts,  the  Presi- 
dent has  pointed  the  way.  There  is  no 
sounder  security  for  Individual,  or  for  busi- 
ness groups,  than  to  get  out  of  debt  after  a 
hard  struggle  to  pay  for  something  useful. 
Financial  independence  generates  hope,  con- 
fidence, stability,  tolerance,  patriotism,  and 
r.ationul  solidarity.  Despair,  discourage- 
ment, discontent,  unrest,  and  crime  are 
fruits  of  confiscation  and  Imposed  depend- 
ency. 

We  suggest  that  the  Senate,  in  whose  mem- 
bership reposes  our  highest  legislative  wis- 
dom, make  th^se  provisions  in  the  next  tax 
bill  before  sending  it  back  to  the  House  on 
its  way  to  final  passage: 

Exempt  from  taxation  all  principal  pay- 
ments on  all  home,  farm,  and  business  mort- 
gages. 

Exempt  from  taxation  all  principal  pay- 
ments on  all  notes  or  other  contractual  debt 
obligations,  where  such  obligations  were  as- 
sumed prior  to  the  war.  for  the  promotion 
and  operation  of  individual,  partnership,  or 
corporate  business  giving  employment  to 
other  people. 

Exempt  from  taxation  life-insurance  pre- 
miums where  the  insurance  was  purchased 
for  the  normal  security  of  dependents,  or  for 
the  protection  of  business  obligations. 

Avoid  ruin  or  confiscation  of  home  and 
business  through  excessive  taxes  by  using  the 
Government's  unlunited  credit  to  extend  the 
time  in  which  our  war  costs  wUl  be  paid. 

We  believe  It  is  Imperative  that  these  pro- 
visions be  made  by  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
House  approve  them  for  the  safety,  secvu-ity, 
and  general  welfare  of  all  our  people. 

Unless  such  provisions  are  made  now.  his- 
tory demonstrates  that  untold  millions  of 
families,  now  paying  for  homes  on  mortgage 
plans,  will  lose  their  homes  through  tax  rates 
that  will  be  confiscatory.  Those  people  will 
then  be  depre?sed  and  discouraged.  They 
will  be  hesitant,  if  not  wholly  unwilling,  to 
make  another  effort  at  home  ownership, 
wherein  Is  the  heart  and  soul,  the  strength 
and  stability  cf  the  Nation.  That  is  wholly 
unnecessary.  It  is  inexcusable  in  a  land  of 
plenty.  It  can  easily  be  prevented  but  dan- 
gerously tolerated. 

Unless  sm.all  business,  now  successful  with- 
out Government  contracts  and  stibsldies,  can 
get  some  relief  from  high  tax  rates,  its  mor- 
tality chart  will  run  extremely  high.  In  that 
case,  unemployment  will  a^ain  becom.e  the 
biggest  problem  of  a  nation  impoverishsd  by 
war  It  did  not  seek  but  must  win. 

Small  business  has  always  been  the  Na- 
tion's largest  and  steadiest  employer.  In 
spite  of  greatly  decreased  revenues,  caused  by 
the  necessities  of  war,  small  business  still  is 
able  to  make  its  own  way  without  access  to 
Goverr  ment  loans  or  subsidies.  Can  we  afford 
to  closi3  our  eyes  to  the  futtire  and  tax  it  to 
de.ith  now  in  one  desperate  grab?     Hardly. 

When  war  contracts  and  profits  cease. 
when  victory  and  peace  are  won,  it  will  be 
the  re;;ponsibllity  of  small  business  to  save 
the  Nation  from  demoralization  and  despair. 
An  abnormal  burden  will  then  descend 
square iy  on  the  shoulders  of  small  business. 
It  will  carry  that  burden  successfully  if  given 
a  reasonable  opportunity.  It  will  be  the 
shock  absorber  on  the  rough  road  of  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace  again.  Only  legis- 
l"*ive  and  economic  stupidity,  and  lack  of 
:  resig^.t  now,  will  chart  any  other  course 
than  cne  of  utmost  protection  and  enccur- 
agemeiit  for  small  business  in  these  and 
future  critical  days. 


Life-insurance  companies  are  probably  the 
largest  purchasers  of  Govemiaent  obliga- 
tions to  finance  the  war.  This  source  of  se- 
curity for  the  people  who  pay  t  le  premiums 
should  be  protected.  More  pec  pie.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  men  In  the  armed  se:  vices,  should 
be  encouraged  to  buy  life  Insurance  Tiiey 
should  not  buy  in  excessive  amc  unts  on  lax- 
free  premiums,  but  in  suflBcienl  amounts  to 
make  normally  secure  their  dependents,  and 
to  protect  tuelr  personal  and  tusiness  obli- 
gations. 

Congress  should  pass  this  tux  bill,  with 
these  provisions,  now.  instead  ol  waiting  un- 
til after  the  November  election.  They  will, 
if  enough  millions  of  people  wt  o  are  vitally 
concerned,  tell  them  to  do  it.  They  are  more 
responsive  now,  when  seeking  election,  than 
in  ordinary  times. 

These  things  can  be  done  without  retard- 
ing our  war  effort  In  any  way. 


A  Nation  H^>  T)   V/n  a   V/ar  Bt^foro  it 

C^.n  ui■.l^:2  \.\e  Peai  e 
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HON.  EARL  C.iViiCHZNER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REE»RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  17.  1942 

Mr  \'.:c\ [}■.:■•  i:u  M:  s,;*  kfT,  I  have 
been  in  Alicnigan  lor  severa;  ci  v-  i.iamg 
the  informal  recess  of  the  C  i.^'  *  and 
have  talked  with  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents concerning  the  war  whicii  engulfs  us 
and  the  incidents  thereto.  The  people 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
Congress  are  of  one  accord,  that  all  effort 
must  be  concentrated  on  the  one  big  job 
of  winning  the  war  at  the  eariiest  possible 
moment,  with  the  least  sacrince  of  blood 
and  treasure  possible.  This  f  ?eling  seems 
to  be  unanimous. 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Fn  e  Press  of 
August  14.  1942.  carried  an  eiitorial  with 
which  many  of  the  people  of  Michigan 
will  agree,  and  pursuant  to  the  permis- 
sion granted  me  to  extend  :ny  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  that  editorial, 
which  is  as  follows: 

ONE    TEAR   AGO 

One  year  ago  today  the  Atliintic  Charter 
was  signed  by  President  Roosev-jlt  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill. 

As  a  foundation  for  peacf  this  Charter 
agrees  to  no  territorial  aggrandizement;  self- 
determination;  equal  access  of  ill  peoples  to 
raw  materials;  improved  livirg  standards; 
freedom  from  fear  and  want;  a  system  of 
general  security  and  disarmam*  nt  of  aggres- 
sors and  potential  aggressors. 

On  January  2,  this  year,  26  cotmtries  agreed 
to  the  principles  embodied  in  the  pact. 

All  this  led  to  a  Georgia  c.imp  m.eeting 
spirit  on  the  part  of  ev angel icaly  motivated 
gentlemen  who  desired  to  bluepi  int  the  shape 
of  things  to  come.  High  priest  in  this  Ideal- 
istic drive  was  Vice  President  Henry  Wallace, 
with  a  speech  that  offered  mu  h  more  heat 
but  no  more  light  than  the  Roosevelt- 
Churchill  pronouncement. 

Much  of  this  hysteria  has  mm  died  away 
for  two  reasons:  First,  the  <;oolly  logical 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  speaking  on 
authority  of  the  President,  bluatly  told  the 
world  that  we  had  no  Idea  of  j  laying  Santa 
Claus.  that  liberty  to  be  posses  «d  has  to  be 
earned,  that  there  is  no  smcoth  read  to 
human  freedom  anywhere.     Second,  the  war 
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Itself  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse  so  rapidly 
that  even  world  planners  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  before  you  can  cook  a  rabbit 
you  must  catch  it. 

The  American  people  are  beginning  to 
realize,  too.  that  there  is  no  use  doing  any 
post-war  planning  as  things  are  going  be- 
cause we  may  not  have  any  voice  In  any  such 
proposition. 

A  nation  has  to  win  a  war  before  it  can 
dictate  the  peace. 

You  have  to  fight  a  war,  not  write  It. 

We  must  win  the  war  at  Washington  first 
before  we  can  win  a  war  against  the  enemy. 

We  must  set  our  own  house  in  order  before 
we  begin  hitting  the  pipe  again  lor  dreams 
of  a  world  edifice. 

The  people  are  tired  of  being  kidded. 

Tliey  do  not  believe  that  defeat.s  can  be 
washed  away  by  wisecracks  or  that  alibis  are 
a  substitute  for  armaments. 

They  bitterly  resent  being  told  to  wait  un- 
til after  election  before  girding  their  loins  for 
action. 

Above  all  they  are  disgusted  with  the 
thinly  veiled  contention  on  the  part  of  New 
Deal  politicians  that  this  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
private  war  and  that  anybody  who  was  not 
with  him  before  Pearl  Harbor  is  now  against 
the  United  States. 

They  remember  all  too  well  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
own  actions  and  speeches  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor to  take  such  charges  seriously.  Their 
sons  are  being  killed  without  being  asked 
whether  they  were  Democrats  or  Republi- 
cans, new  dealers  or  old  dealers,  radicals  or 
conservatives  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

A  year  has  passed  and  much  has  happened 
On  the  surface  most  of  it  has  been  bad.  This 
the  hate-blinded  anti-Roosevelt  people  have 
blamed  entirely  upon  the  President. 

Such  charges  are  as  unfair,  un-American, 
and  vicious  as  the  accusations  of  the  new 
dealers  against  all  sincere  Americans  who 
have  not  gone  along  through  the  years  with 
their  economic  vagaries. 

The  truth  is  that  this  country,  being  a  de- 
mocracy, was  not  prepared  for  war.  It  never 
has  been.  It  is  the  inherent  price  all  democ- 
racies must  pay  for  the  freedom  of  their 
peoples. 

Instead  of  agreeing  to  this  fundamental 
understanding  all  factions  began  making  ac- 
cusations against  others.  The  faults  of  in- 
dustry, of  labor,  of  Congress,  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration have  all  been  exaggerated  in 
the  heat  of  blind  emotionalism. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  the  flames  of 
these  hates  have  been  kept  alive  by  the  very 
group  that  should  be  leading  us  in  unity  by 
setting  an  example;  the  responsible  heads  of 
the   administration  Itself. 

The  President  kids  the  public  through  the 
press  at  his  newspaper  conferences  and  does 
not  go  behind  the  door  to  lay  his  plans  to 
"get  hunk"  with  his  critics.  We  like  better 
the  quiet  dignity  of  Lincoln  who  when  told 
that  General  McClellan  was  belittling  him 
answered  that  he  would  be  glad  to  hold  the 
gentleman's  horse  for  him  if  he  would  only 
go  out  and  win  a  battle  for  the  Union. 

One  year  has  gone  and  much  progress  has 
been  made  despite  the  dark  clouds  that  now 
roll  over  us.  Miracles  in  the  placing  of 
this  vast  Nation  on  a  war  footing  have  been 
performed  and  we  are  but  at  the  beginnings. 
No  sound  military  authority  promised  any 
great  victories  for  1942.  Stuff  to  the  con- 
trary has  been  handed  out  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

Hard-headed  career  men  in  our  Army  and 
Navy  have  known  all  along  that  1942  was  but 
a  vast  "get  ready"  for  1943  and  1944. 

Let  Washington  speak  boldly,  clearly,  and 
without  evasion  on  these  things  and  quit 
its  wisecracks,  its  bickering,  its  pretense,  its 
childish  accusations.  Then  we  will  have  a 
truly  united  America  with  a  good  chance  of 
winning  the  war. 


Industrial  .Mcohol   and  Synthetic 
Rubber 
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HON.  CLYDE  L.HE;^RING 

OF   lOW.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  17,  1942 

Mr.  HERRINiT  Mr  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  Dr.  Earl  N.  Bressman,  D-rector,  Agri- 
cultural Division,  OfBce  of  the  Coordi- 
nator of  Inter-American  Affairs,  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  investi- 
gating industrial  alcohol  and  sj'nthetic 
rubber,  on  June  5,  1942.  I  have  obtained 
an  estimate  from  the  Government  Print- 
ing OfBce  as  to  the  cost  of  printing  the 
statement  in  the  Record.  The  cost  is 
estimated  to  be  $135. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  have  come  here  today  at  the  invitation 
of  Senator  Gillette  to  give  ycvi  the  benefit 
of  my  experience  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  new  sources  of  rubber. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  was  an  agrono- 
mist at  various  State  agricul  .:ural  colleges. 
Then,  in  1933,  I  became  scientific  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  served  for 
nearly  7  years  in  that  capacity.  In  1940.  I 
became  Assistant  Director  of  the  OCBce  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Since  last  September 
I  have  been  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Divi- 
sion of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs. 

With  this  background,  as  ycu  will  realize, 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  not  only  to  ob- 
serve but  to  take  part  in  many  scientific  de- 
velopments in  agriculture.  In  recent  years 
I  have  helped  to  formulate  inter-American 
programs  in  agriculture,  Including  the 
growing  of  rubber. 

I  am  delighted.  Senator  Giliette.  to  know 
of  your  constructive  interest  in  these  pro- 
grams not  only  as  they  affect  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States,  but  also  the  entire 
public. 

My  chief  interest  since  1937  has  been  in 
the  development  of  a  complementary  agri- 
culture in  the  tropics  of  this  hemisphere,  to 
provide  a  more  certain  supply  of  many  stra- 
tegic materials.  Tliese  included  rubber; 
abaca  or  manila  hemp;  cinchona,  the  source 
of  quinine:  rotenone-bearing  crops  for  in- 
secticides; high-glycerine  content  vegetable 
oils  such  as  the  African  palm  and  cohune 
nut.  industrial  oils  such  as  castor:  essential 
oils  like  those  of  citronella  grass,  the  source 
of  menthol;  coarse  fibers  such  as  henequm, 
sisal,  and  fique;  fibers  like  kapok  and  silk; 
waxes:  spices,  vanilla,  and  over  100  miscel- 
laneous minor  crops.  As  most  of  you  knew, 
this  program  In  Its  initial  stages  received 
little  support.  This  was  due  in  some  measure 
to  the  fact  that  the  program  was  of  a  lor^g- 
tlme  nature  and  was  concerned  with  prod- 
ucts requiring  several  years  to  develop. 

I  want  to  make  it  plain  at  the  outset  that 
I  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  of  utiliz- 
ing all  available  supplies  of  rubber,  regardless 
of  source,  price,  or  quality,  provided  they  can 
be  adapted  for  practical  use  at  this  time.  This 
Includes  the  synthetic  rubber  to  be  made 
from  alcohol  derived  largely  from  agricultural 
products,  such  as  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  and 
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molasses,  as  well  as  synthetic  rubber  to  be 
made  from  petroleum  products. 

AU  through  the  period  of  agricultural  ad- 
justment from  1933  to  1940.  when  the  main 
problems  were  of  an  economic  nature,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  did  not  waver  in 
carrying  on  scientific  research.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing this  period  research  work  was  further  de- 
veloped and  expanded.  Some  of  the  emer- 
gency moneys,  such  as  those  appropriated  for 
the  Work  Projects  Administration.  Public 
Works  Administration,  and  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps,  were  utilized  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  buying  of  equipment,  and 
the  Improvement  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  an  effort  to  bolster  research  work. 
In  addition,  when  members  of  a  group  advo- 
cating Industrial  uses  for  farm  products  re- 
quested, in  the  spring  of  1936.  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  cooperate  with  them 
in  this  matter.  Secretary  Wallace  in  an  open 
letter,  dated  May  25.  1936,  stated  that  coop- 
eration In  chemical  research  was  a.ssured,  that 
all  the  possibilities  which  they  suggested  had 
been  explored,  and  that  most  of  the  projects 
they  were  proposing  had  already  been  ori 
nated  within  the  Department.  I  should  like 
to  insert  that  letter  in  the  record. 

Then  In  1938  the  Congress,  with  the  strong 
support  of  the  then  Secretary  Wallace,  made 
funds  available  for  the  Department  to  create 
and  develop  four  great  regional  laboratories 
for  research  on  industrial  uses  cf  farm  prod- 
ucts. This  undertaking  was  one  of  the  great- 
est steps  in  research  in  this  country.  The 
four  laboratories  were  located  at  Peoria.  111., 
Albany.  Calif.,  New  Orleans,  and  Philadelphia. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Northern  Regional  Laboratory  at  Peoria.  111., 
on  October  18,  1939.  Secretary  Wallace  said: 
"The  work  of  the  laboratories  may  possibly 
have  a  special  significance  because  of  the  na- 
tional emergency  precipitated  by  the  war  in 
Europe.  The  supplies  of  a  number  of  agricul- 
tural raw  materials  upon  which  the  indus- 
tries of  this  country  are  dependent  have  been 
curtailed  and  may  be  shut  off  completely. 
Much  of  our  supply  of  root  starches,  drying 
oils,  and  tanning  materials  comes  to  us  from 
other  parts  of  the  world.  If  the  war  con- 
tinues, this  must  be  replaced  by  similar  or 
substitute  agricultural  raw  materials  grown 
in  the  United  States  or  in  Latin  America.  In 
the  development  of  new  sources  of  supply  and 
substitute  raw  materials,  these  laboratories 
will  be  useful.  The  time  may  come  when  we'll 
be  mighty  glad  to  have  them  as  a  part  of  our 
national  economic  defense." 

Later.  In  the  spring  of  1941.  upon  present- 
ing to  Dr.  H.  G.  Knight,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering 
of  the  Department,  a  medal  for  his  accom- 
plishments In  the  development  of  these  lab- 
oratories, Mr.  Wallace  said:  "The  systematic 
work  of  the  800  scientists  of  these  labora- 
tories, just  getting  staru-d  v.r/.  i  a-.c  the  most 
profound  effect  on  agiitu.u:*  :.d  on  the 
entire  Nation.  It  will  help  r  .•  ■  ;  ..:Iy.  too,  in 
the  national  drive  for  eubii.;  ^it.-.  for  goods 
which  cannot  be  imported.  I  hope  and  sin- 
cerely trust  that  the  training  and  experi- 
ments in  these  laboratories  will  also  be  of 
help  to  our  neighbors  In  South  America. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  work  will  be  for  the 
welfare  of  the  American  consumer." 

In  the  2  years  that  these  laboratories 
have  been  in  operation,  many  valuable  lines 
of  research  have  been  gotten  under  way  and 
considerable  progress  has  been  made.  One 
of  the  projects  carried  on  by  the  laboratory 
at  Peoria  is  research  looking  toward  the  utili- 
zation of  farm  products  in  the  manufacture 
of  synthetic  rubber.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Secretary  Wallace,  plans  for  this  project  were 
formulated  In  1939,  even  before  the  laboratory 
Itself  was  completed. 

Carrying  forward  this  project,  the  Pt  h 
laboratory  is  working  on  a  process  for  niafe.:^ 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  prcc- 
esi  is  n>jt  the  only  one  lor 
products  to  m&ke  butadiene!  for  syiilhetic 
rufcb.T.  For  example,  the  pro(  ess  for  making 
butyl  alcohol  from  starches  ( i  ccrn,  wheat. 
or  potatoes  is  well  known.  I  utyl  aJcohol  is 
ca..-  ly  converted  Into  buiylene.  For  some 
t.rn^  It  appeared  that  the 
I  '   into   butadiene   w^ 

I  inercial  sr..le.    Dur.n  ;  the  last  week 

however.  I  have  been  informel  by  a  chemist 
ppeciallzlrg  in  this  field  that 
practical  process  for  the  convir«ion  of  butyl 
er.e  into  butadiene  is  now  available 

The  ethyI-h.!cchol  method  w  ^ich  possibly  Is 
the  one  that  has  reached  thii  highest  stage 
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u.ii.ze  ethyl  alcohol,  made   I  y  any   process. 
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turn,  is  converted  into  butad.iie. 

In  other  words,  there  is  nc   question  that 
alcohol   is  a  good  source  of 
basic   material   for   synthetic 
IS  comparatively   new  IrUormition.  as  Ssna 
tor  Hiu.  pointed  out  in  his  icn::irks  on  th 
floor  of  the  Senate  en  M-iy 
faid:    "On  the  author. ty 
Nelson.  Director  cf  the  War  Prbduction  Board, 
let  me  say  tliat  it  was  not  until  May  1.  1942, 
the  first  of  this  month,  that  t  here  was  assur 
ance  that  butadiene,  which  is  the  basic  prod- 
uct for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber, 
cculd  be  produced  from  alccpol  made  froni 
grain." 

As  an  agricultural  man.  I 
we    have    surpluses    of    graih.    particularly 
wheat,  and  I  feci  that  we  ?hrf.Ud  utilize  th:s 
resotirce  to  produce  a'e   ; 
the  war  effoit.    Inform-; 
lieve  that  this  would  have 
teges: 

1.  It  is  claimed  that  smnl^r  amounts  cf 
critical  materials  are  required 
than  for  any  other  process  cjt  making  syn 
thetic  rubber. 


2   Synthetic    rubber.    It 
made  more  quickly  by  this 
any  other. 

3.  No  serious  difficulties  are 
punfyins?  butadiene  manufa 
hoi — a   necessary  process  in 
synthetic  rubt>cr. 

4  Becriuse  of  the  location 
surpluses,  p'.ants  making  but 
stratearically   located   with   rr 
and  also  close  to  the  rubber 
plants 

5  This  Is  a  good  use   .'   r 
tural  products,  particularly 
wh;ch  cannot  be  either  ?!   ; 
yrar. 
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g-a- ..iry  plan 
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dunii^  Uie  einei^ency.  Taese  costs  will  be- 
come exceedingly  important,  however,  after 
the  war. 

The  lubber  problem  has  many  angles  and 
cannot  be  solved  until  all  production  possi- 
bilities have  been  fully  canvassed.  I  feel  that 
aijnculturnl  technologists  and  agronomists 
must  be  given  a  more  prominent  place  lu 
the  rut>l)er-production  program. 

While  synthetic  rubber  likely  wUl  have  to 
be  our  main  source  In  the  emergency.  It  Is 
not  the  only  one.  You  are  all  familiar  with 
the  imr.ieJ.ate  TC.ssitilitics  of  reclaimed  rub- 
ber and  some  of  the  longer-time  possibilities 
oX  domestic  plants,  such  as  guayule  and 
guidenrixl.  In  Apirli  I  had  an  oppoitunity  to 
inspect  the  new  guayule  project  at  Salinas, 
Calif.,  ^hich,  as  you  know,  was  recently  au- 
thorized by  the  Congrefs  and  is  now  being 
administered  by  the  Denr.rtment  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  was  grea.ly  Impressed  with  ihe  excel- 
lent work  t)eing  done  by  the  Forest  Service 
of  the  Department  In  getting  this  ciop  into 
production.  I  will  refer  to  this  work  more  In 
de:aU  Uiicr  on  in  my  statement. 

Tlie  other  Important  immediate  rubber 
supply  is  the  wild  rubber  already  growing 
in  Latir  America.  As  you  know,  the  respon- 
sibility for  developing  programs  for  the  pro- 
curement cf  til's  rubber  was  given  by  the 
Pres.dent  on  April  14  to  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare.  Since  that  time  officials  of 
the  Board  have  been  engaged  In  a  herculean 
task  of  oiganizatlon.  This  Is  being  done  in 
collaboration  with  ether  United  States  agen- 
cies, and.  through  the  State  Dspartment.  In 
cooperation  with  the  governments  of  the  other 
American  Republics. 

The  .;oo  cf  mobilizing  the  natural  rubber 
rpscurc's  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which 
the  Boiird  of  Economic  Warfare,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Vice  President  Wall.'vce.  is 
now  ur  dertaklng.  Involves  a  huge  organiza- 
tional ta.sk.  W^hile  there  Is  considerable  rub- 
ber in  Latin  America,  the  Far  East  long  ago 
replaced  Latin  America  as  the  main  source 
cf  su-ipily.  It  has  been  more  than  25  years 
since  any  appreciable  quantity  of  nibber  has 
been  p  xduccd  In  Central  or  South  America. 

The  large-scale  development  oi  rubber  re- 
sources In  these  regions  has  had  to  start  from 
scratch .  Problems  of  transport,  equipment, 
labor  supply,  food,  health,  housing,  sanlta- 
tlan.  and  the  like  have  had  tn  be  solved  for 
an  area  many  times  larger  than  the  United 
States,  an  area  where  frequently  only  the 
roost  primitive  facilities  are  available.  This 
orcanizational  work  has  had  to  precede  the 
actual  production  of  rubber  In  large  quan- 
tities. While  the  Rubber  Reserve  Co.  carries 
out  many  aspects  of  the  field  operation,  the 
organizational  task  Is  primarily  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Board  cf  Economic  Warfare. 

As  tiie  first  Etep  in  fulfilling  this  respon- 
sibility, the  Beard  has  sought,  through  the 
State  Department  to  obtain  a  contract  with 
every  rubt>er-producing  country  providing  for 
the  purchase  by  the  United  States  cf  Its  en- 
tire output  of  rubber.  Negotiations  looking 
to  this  end  are  now  under  way.  The  entire 
rubber  production  of  Brazil.  Peru,  and  Nica- 
ragua has  already  been  contracted  for.  Agree- 
ment in  principle  on  a  similar  contract  with 
Mexico  has  been  reached  through  direct  ne- 
gotiations by  a  representative  of  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare  sent  to  Mexico  City  at 
the  suff^estion  of  the  State  Department. 
Contracts  with  several  other  countries  await 
only  formal  signature.  Within  a  few  weeks 
similar  contracts.  It  Is  hoped,  will  be  con- 
cluded with  practically  all  the  rubber  pro- 
ducing countries  of  both  American  contin- 
ents. 

The  basis  for  this  project  was  laid  by  the 
technicians  put  Into  the  flpld  In  February  of 
this  year  by  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter-.\mencan  Affairs.  These  technicians 
are  now  under  the  direction  of  the  Rubber 
Rtse  ve  Co.  Since  this  work  was  Initiated 
I .    my   direction,  I  have   kept  in  dose 


touch  with  It,  for  It  Is  an  iir.p^  r'  int  phase  of 
Inter-Ameruaii  relations. 

Agreements  have  been  reachi  i  with  pii- 
vately  owned  United  States  companies  o{  or- 
ating in  Latin  America  providi  ig  for  their 
assistance  in  development  of  rub  )er  resources 
and  in  the  purcha.<^  of  rubber.  Negotiations 
are  now  m  progress  for  smilar  cc>atracl6  with 
ether  companies. 

Survey  of  new  regions  and  plins  for  their 
develop-nent  must  be  followed  tf  actual  or- 
ganization of  the  development  v.oik.  Many 
details  must  be  worked  out  In  advance.  Mak- 
ing sure  that  tiie  rubber  exists  in  quantity  in 
a  wild  state  Is  only  the  beginniiH  .  There  are 
then  the  problems  of  finding  t  le  labor  lo- 
cating available  equipment  for  engineering 
Jobs  that  mtist  be  done,  recruiting  the  super- 
visory personnel,  provicUng  for  tr msponation 
of  the  rubber,  and  so  on.  In  transportation, 
for  example,  there  are  questions  a  5  to  whether 
roads  muct  be  built,  air  fields  constructed,  or 
beats  purchased. 

Plans  are  being  made  and  servii  es  organized 
for  the  recruiting  and  transportation  of  vast 
numbers  of  laborers  from  more  populous  sec- 
tions of  Latin  America  into  the  rubber-pro- 
ducing regions.  They  must  be  provided  with 
equipment  and  food,  and  protected  against 
malaria  and  other  diseases  of  the  Jungle  re- 
gions. Tliey  must  be  trained  in  proper  meth- 
ods of  tapping  and  processing  rubber,  and  a 
technical  staff  must  be  organlzeei  to  give  this 
training.  In  Brazil  arrangements  lor  tins 
tran-'portation.  eeiuipraent,  protection,  .  and 
training  are  already  under  way  on  a  large 
scale. 

Equipping  the  producers  of  rubber  Is  In 
itself  an  immense  problem  of  organization, 
since  there  is  no  equipm.ent  In  Latin  America 
for  large-scale  production  A  pr  liminary  or- 
der from  Brazil  Included  5.000  tapping  cups, 
5,000  machetes,  10.000  files,  5.(00  shotguns 
(laborers  in  the  Jungle  region  live  on  the  game 
they  can  shexjt),  250.0CO  shotgua  shells,  and 
3.000,000  atcbrine  tablets  (for  combating 
malaria).  Peru  presents  the  problem  of  ob- 
taining large  numbers  of  boats  and  barges  for 
collection  of  rubber  along  the  rivers  where 
there  is  no  other  transportation  available. 

Before  rubber  is  procured,  tools  and  sup- 
plies in  huge  quantities  will  have  to  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  rubber-producing 
regions.  Not  only  must  procurement  of  this 
equipment  be  organized  In  the  face  of  a 
shortage  of  many  materials  In  this  country, 
but  the  allccation  and  shipment  must  be 
worked  cut  on  tho  basis  of  a  plan  that  will 
bring  about  efficiently  the  maximiim  produc- 
tion of  rubber. 

Every  day  officials  of  the  Board  receive 
plans  and  propoi^als  for  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  natural  rubber.  They  cannot  af- 
ford to  take  the  risk  of  passing  up  anything 
that  might  offer  a  solution  of  the  shortage. 
Every  proposal  received  is  subjected  to  careful 
study  in  every  aspect  to  determine  Its  feasi- 
bility. Experiments  are  conducted  and  ex- 
perts within  and  withcut  the  Board  are  con- 
sulted, not  only  on  technical  agricultural 
problems,  but  also  en  questions  involving 
availability  of  labor,  equipment,  and  trans- 
portation. 

An  example  of  a  practical  Improvement 
which  has  been  adopted  and  put  into  effect 
is  a  new  method  of  tapping,  collecting,  and 
preparing  the  latex  and  packing  the  rubber 
obtained  from  Castilla  rubber.  This  method, 
worked  out  by  the  Haitian-American  Agricul- 
tural Development  Ccrpcraticn.  in  my  opin- 
ion will  revolutionize  the  Industry  based  on 
this  type  of  rubber. 

In  addition  to  organizing  and  supervising  a 
hemisphere  program  of  nsttiral  rubber  pro- 
duction, the  Board  has  responsibility  for  or- 
ganizing the  program  of  distribution  of  avail- 
able supplies  of  rubber  and  rubber  products 
In  order  to  Insure  so  far  as  possible  that  every 
non-Axis  country  has  rubber  to  meet  require- 
ments essential  for  the  war  effurt. 
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Per  example,  the  Board  works  out  on  a 

henr^rhcrr  h:i-.s  th-  interchange  of  manu- 
facu::.u  :u!,t:.  r  f  >  among  the  countries 
of  Nciih  and  6.  i.r. h  .\:ner:ca.  W.  }....,  c.-r.- 
tracted  to  piirc!i...-.t  the  entire  ruiOLi  i;.;u.u- 
fac;u:e  <t  B.  ^  ;  \er  the  necessary  domestic 
requ::-  ir.-.  .  •.  W-  ip.i-?'.  f},>terminr  v. hvTp  the 
p-'i': -ru:.t:-  r.pt  i;  c-;  u^  ;  ,;..;ii.,5;a  .i.  B:.-iil 
Can  ix  lij  -t  cthcie:-.',  \i,,u  ,, Viyi  tak.ug 
InU  .  L.;.-.vierat!on  tin-  y:  [..,:ii>  ;.icsented  by 
the  shorti^ige  of  shipping.  This  decision  mtist 
be  made  against  the  background  of  over-all 
heiuisph<  r.    pl.i!.    citvflop^'d  and  carried  out 

by    Tho   H      :r. 

A  1..V  rv>,i:  ;  ;,rt  i,:  these  plans  Is  control 
of   tue  1  \;  t  rubber  manufacturing  ma- 

chinery ExpHUbicn  of  manufacturing  along 
c  •  .w;.  ,  :.f  5  is  to  be  discouraged,  while  other 
h.  t's  v.h;  h  involve,  for  example,  the  use  of 
scrap  rubl>er  must  be  encouraged  even  to 
the  extent  of  ftirnlshing  technical  advice 
and  assistance. 

The  main  point  I  am  trying  to  make  in 
describing  the  Boards  rubber  activities  is 
that  large  quantities  of  wild  rubber  are  avail- 
able In  the  trees  In  Latin  America,  but  to 
get  It  out  Involves  an  enormous  organizing 
Job.  If  it  Is  possible  to  do  this  organizing 
Job,  I  feel  that  as  much  as  50,000  tons  of 
rubber  per  year  can  be  obtained  from  Hevea 
rubber  in  the  Amazon  Basin,  30,000  tons  of 
Castilla  rubber  In  northern  South  America 
and  Central  America,  and  nesrly  10.000  tons 
cf  guayule  In  Mexico. 

Thus  far  most  of  my  discussion  has  dealt 
with  rubber  activities  which  are  most  vital 
In  the  immediate  Wiir  ^-^:';p:p^^i  y  Perhaps 
equally  importriu:,  n:  tht  ;r  .-.gi.incance  ior 
the  next  6  or   lo  ye  t!^    are  the  activities  of 
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ment  of  Agriculture. 

Work  of  tlie  luy  artment  of  Agriculture  en 
production  vi  iiuiural  rubber  (Hevea  and 
Castilla)  has  covered  a  period  of  more  than 
40  years,  beginning  in  1901  w.th  studies  of 
the  culture  of  the  Central  Ar  ;;  chu  rubber 
tree,  Castilla.  PYom  that  time  until  the 
present.  Investigations  of  rubber  production 
from  rubber-bearing  plants  have  continued 
almost  uninterruptedly  and  a  large  store  cf 
knowledge  of  rubber  plants  and  methods  of 
production  and  extraction  has  been  accumu- 
lated. 

Apprcp:  latioiis  were  not  specifically  ear- 
marked for  rubber  investigations  until  1922. 

A  small  sum  was  made  available  every  year 
until  1940,  when  the  House  eliminated  the 
entire  item.  But  the  threat  to  American  se- 
curity resulting  from  the  second  World  War 
In  Europe  renewed  interest  in  the  Importance 
of  rubber-plant  studies.  An  item  of  ^500,000 
was  carried  in  a  deficiency  bill  passed  June 
22,  1940,  for  Investigations  directed  toward  the 
development  of  rubber  production  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  Including  production, 
breeding  and  disease  research,  surveys  of  po- 
tential rubber-producing  areas,  and  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  experiment  and  dem- 
onstration stations  in  suitable  locations. 

The  question  of  shaping  such  a  project  had 
been  given  appropriate  attention  by  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a 
long  time  and  it  was  possible  to  put  the  en- 
larged program  into  action  immediately.  As 
a  result  of  this  effort,  the  essential  plant 
material,  consisting  of  Hevea  rubber  trees  of 
high-yielding  disease-resistant  strains  ob- 
tained from  the  Orient  or  developed  in  tropi- 
cal America,  Is  now  available.  More  than  100 
cooperative  nurseries  are  established  in  15 
Latin-American  countries  and  nearly  30  000.- 
000  budded  trees  have  been  produced  to  date. 
The  scientific  research  and  guidance  are  pro- 
vided by  5  experiment  stations  strategically 
located  in  the  producing  areas. 

On  March  5.  1942.  a  bill  was  passed  giving 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
plant  and  maintain  an  acreage  of  75.000  acres 
of  guayule,  a  rubber-bearing  plant  of  the 
Chihuahuan  desert  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere.   Tlie  Secretary  was  authorized  to  ex- 
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erclse  with  resi>ect  to  rubber-bearing  plants 
other  than  guayule  the  same  powers  granted 
In  the  net  with  respect  to  guayule.  Diu-lng 
M  :  i    April   1942.  the  first  stage  In   a 

g.L:ai.i;c  Government  project  of  rubber  pro- 
duction from  guayule  was  completed.  This 
consisted  of  Installing  overhead  irrigation  and 
planting  thousiuids  of  nursery  beds  con.prls- 
lug  between  500  and  600  acres  of  nursery, 
presumed  to  be  the  largest  In  the  world. 
S<=\.  v-<i\.  ■  I  rator  plantings  of  guayule 
hn\.  bivu  tturied  acrf-^":  the  southwestern 
section  of  the  United  S:rs  and  In  rie>rth 
central  Mexico,  to  determine  the  best  lu-eas 
and  conditions  for  the  field  plantings  In  1942. 

After  persistent  efforts,  the  first  shipment 
cf  seed  of  another  rubber- bearing  plant,  the 
Ru.<^lan  dandelion,  Kok-sagi-z,  was  received 
by  air  from  Kuibyshev,  Soviet  Union,  on  May 
8.  About  60  indicator  plantings  of  Kok-sa- 
gy?  y;.vp  .tiipftdv  )-'.«'-,  p^r-.  In  cooperation 
witii  tip  (■...-.v.ors  ti  :u  ::^:..te  agricultural 
exp:::).  :.t  statloiTs  extencing  across  the 
nurTKin  half  nf  the  United  States  and  In 
Canada  and  Ai.:  k  The  results  of  these 
Indicator  plai.-  ;  :  -  -x-.U  determine  the  areas 
suitable  for  m.  -  p  antlngs  In  1942.  Many 
tons  of  the  featherweight  seed  of  Kok-sa- 
gyz  are  now  en  route  to  the  United  States. 
Kok-.sagyz  Is  not  a.-  (:'i,ient  a  rubber-bear- 
ing plant  as  the  Kevta,  or  Castilla  tree*  or 
the  guayule  shrub,  but  it  has  the  ment  of 
producing  rub^  r  a.s  an  annual  crop. 

Another  ni.:b.  r-'HH.nng  plant  from  which 
rubber  caii  tx  i:'u  i.-.t  :i  after  one  season's 
growth  is  •;  t  i;.  a* :  r  t:  improved  by  the 
Department  .i  Ar.ni'ure  by  breeding. 
Plantings  cf  the  .mpioved  high-yielding 
selections  of  goldenrod  were  made  in  the 
.=pr:::::  rf  1942  to  the  limit  of  available  plant- 
ii't!.  ma  ei.al  The  selected  strains  consti- 
tute plants  having  a  materially  Increased 
rubber  content.  A  number  of  minor  emer- 
gency sources  of  natuial  rubber  resulting 
from  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  also  available.  The  rapidity  of  expan- 
sion of  the  rubber  program  dviring  the  past 
2  years  has  been  impressive.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  prompt  capitalization  upon 
these  rubber  resources  has  been  made  pos- 
sible because  of  the  fundamental  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  over  a  period  of 
years  and  the  development  and  training  of 
competent  personnel  having  the  experience 
essential  to  the  efficient  expansion  of  pro- 
grams of  production  without  loss  of  time. 

The  Ford  plantation  in  Brazil  and  the 
Goodyear  plantations  in  Panama  and  Costa 
Rica  which  I  have  visited  in  recent  years  and 
the  plantations  of  the  Haitian-American 
Agricultural  Envelopment  Corporation  in 
Haiti  are  examples  of  long-time  rubber  de- 
velopments in  this  hemisphere.  All  this 
looks  toward  the  establishment  of  small 
farm  rubber  production  (10  to  20  acres)  in 
our  tropics  using  high-yielding  clones  and 
modem  techniques. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  there  is  urgent 
necessity  to  utilize  every  method  which  prom- 
ises to  relieve  the  present  rubber  shortage. 
But  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  taking 
steps  to  meet  the  Immediate  emergency,  we 
must  also  be  looking  ahead.  When  we  look 
to  the  future,  we  face  this  question:  What 
kind  of  rubber  can  we  expect  as  the  main 
source  of  supply  for  the  United  States  over 
the  next  10  years?  The  policies  adopted  now 
will  play  a  big  part  in  determining  the  answer 
to  this  question. 

Plans  now  being  launched  by  the  Govern- 
ment contemplate  the  use  of  petroleum  as 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  synthetic  rubber. 
In  the  emergency  this  use  of  petroleum  would, 
of  course,  contribute  vitally  to  the  war  effort. 
But,  in  considering  It  as  a  long-tim.e  program, 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our 
resources  of  petrol  ;im  are  not  unMmlted. 
Sometime  within  i  ae  ;  reseeable  future — 
whether  it  Is  15  or  20  or  40  years — these  re- 
sources will  be  exhausted  and  we  must  look  to 
some  other  substance  as  our  main  source  of   | 
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motor   fuel.     We    must 
whether  It  Is  wise  to  i :,..<• 
by  a  long-time  progrii:..    r 
of  petrolexun. 

gre.i:    ;■  t.  M'-:    ;:.    ;  „„.    ■ ;  a  • ,.  a   ,  :    r-ar   ■   ..  a, 

agricultur.^i  surpluses  in  the  mi.»^aa  < a  -\a- 
thetic  rubber.  Such  a  develcpuu  ;.t.  h-  i 
have  shown,  is  In  harmony  vrith  poUcle.v  i  - 
lowed  ♦^v  t^p  Dft^RrtTrirnt  of  Agriculture  c>\er 
tie  a.  :  M\,  aa  \f.T-  Kight  now.  with  enor- 
n;  ■..•^  .iC'  ■anaai-.tta:  f'.i!  a^af-  .  f  v  heat  on  hand, 
fi.aa    v.\.:.7.:']    a   u.  ia.,i    iw    c-ranaally  helpful. 

It  )-■!'  t'<<  •  n.  iatra  rw  ']  la  ;n  contrast  to 
our  irreplaccaoic  pt  tr...i-uni  resources,  our 
supplies  of  agricultural  products  are  replace- 
able. Thi":  a=  true  In  a  sense.  But  it  Is  a 
question  .^  ia  '  ler  our  soil  fertility,  which  Is 
the  source  of  our  farm  preKlucts,  Is  entirely 
replaceable.  Because  of  the  Immeasurable 
value  of  our  soil,  the  Congress  has  been  mak- 
ing annual  appropriations  of  several  hundred 
million  dollars  to  assist  our  farmers  In  sell 
conservation  work.  If  the  land  Is  properly 
handled  and  crops  are  properly  rotated,  the 
soil  can  be  made  to  last  Indefinitely.  But  if 
the  soil  should  be  mined  and  robbed,  without 
reerard  to  the  future,  we  would  soon  find 
that  this  indispensable  resource  had  been 
depleted  and  the  whole  Nation  impoverished. 
I  mention  this  circumstance  here  because 
It  Is  often  lost  to  sight  when  the  possibilities 
of  utilizing  farm  products  for  industrial  uses 
are  being  considered. 

And  this  is  precisely  where  our  long-range 
rubber  developmental  program  In  Latin 
America  could  come  In.  In  the  long  view  of 
the  problem,  its  success  will  contribute  ma- 
terially toward  conservation  of  our  oil  re- 
sources and  of  our  fertile  agricultural  land. 

Still  another  factor  should  be  considered 
when  we  think  of  a  permanent  program  of 
utilizing  farm  products  In  the  production  of 
rubber  This  is  the  question  of  what  price 
it  will  be  possible  tr  pny  'i.::'-a'--  f  '  -iT:- 
product  and  still  pe-ia*  t'  .  ',  ■ 
sold  to  consumers  at  h  "a  aa  ■  a  -ar 
Obvlously.  we  should  n^t  py^  ,  •  ,  i-  ;  r;at:  = 
to  sell  their  corn  at  20  cents  a  bushel  or 
their  wheat  at  30  cents  a  bushel,  Just  to 
make  It  possible  for  consumers  to  buy  tires  at 
a  low  price.  And  If  the  alternative  cni-^p 
is  a  substantial  government  subsidy  v  ■ 
ought  to  face  that  fa  '    -  a.arely  in  advance. 

Now,  what  about  ihf  c:  a.hty  of  the  various 
kinds  of  rubhf!  '  !•  ;■■  well  known  ths'  '  - 
special  purpc.c-f-,  tyaUietic  nibber  may  be 
more  desirable  than  natural  rubber.  At  jjres- 
ent,  requirements  for  such  special  use  h"'^ 
limited  to  a  relatively  small  proportion  rf  y  f^ 
total,  say  about  1 0  percen '  H >  a;  : ; rr-n en u«  f -  r 
tires  will  continue  to  owr-inifa  w  tho?e  fnr 
other  purposes  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
an  ever-expanding  demand  for  plantation 
latex  products.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  qual- 
ity, natural  rubbers  have  not  been  serlou'ly 
challenged  for  ordinary  uses.  In  addition, 
long  practical  experience  tn  the  use  of  crude 
rubber  and  Its  ready  adaptability  to  various 
uses  makes  it  the  more  satisfactory  pnxluct 
for  general  use. 

One  of  the  most  Important  factors  which 
should  be  considered  In  our  long-time  rubber 
policy  Is  that  of  cost. 

Up  to  the  present  time  buna-s  Is  the  only 
kind  of  synthetic  rubber  which  is  comparable 
to  natural  rubber  In  quality  and  which  also 
can  be  produced  In  quantity.  Assuming  a 
cost  range  of  20  to  30  cents  for  this  product, 
which  is  the  estimate  of  recognized  authori- 
ties. It  is  obvious  that  It  could  not  now  com- 
pete with  natural  rubber  on  an  open  market. 

Prior  to  the  Institution  of  the  international 
nibber  restriction  scheme  in  Jtme  1934,  which 
resulted  in  increased  overhead,  the  trend  of 
operating  costs  in  the  plantation  Industry 
had  been  steadily  downward.  This  trend  to- 
ward economies  in  the  Industry  continued 
after  June  1934,  but  was  not  reflected  m  the 
operating  costs  because  of  the  limited  ctcp 
over  which  fixed   charges  could   be  n>rwnL 
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After  1937  war  preparations  In 
ualiy  raised  the  prxea  of  essenti 
Buch  as  chemicals  and  metals 
Btlons.  however,  can  be  momenta 
•nd  plantation  ccsts  based  on 
aticns  of  the  pre-restnclion  per 
great    majcnty  of   the   producin 
■;3ted  of  old  seedlings  yielding  I 
pounds  per  acre. 

"AH  in"  or  total  casts  usually 
duo  to  differences  in  accounting 
policy      However,  they  can  be  d, 
all  practical    purposes,  since  the 
and   physical   prcpert.es  already 
exp8r:ence    proved    that    they 
cperaie  so  long  as  the  cash  re 
cut-of-pocket       operating 
cash  ccsts  dropped   to  about  3' 
pound,  f.  0.  b.  far-eastern  ports. 

It  is  possible  that  in  future  ) 
can   again   be   obtained  from   th 
These    low   ccsts   could    not    be 
Indefinitely,  as  they  would  reflecjt 
or  even  deferred  upkeep,  but 
maintained  for  several  years  or 
to   make   competition   from   a   ; 
dUJtry  far  too  costly  to   be  car 
self-sustaining  enterprise.     Under 
cumstances  a  synthetic  industry 
to  ijecome  dependent  on  a  Gove 
sidy,  eventually  hitting  the  cons 
form   of    higher-priced    tires    or 
tar.ff     protection     would 

6CUi?ht. 

We  can  assume  that  the  more 
eastern    plantations    could    pro<. 
nitely  on  a  full  production  basi 
6  and  7  cents,  f.  o.  b.  far-*;is 
eluding  depreciation,  while  the  a 
average  piantations  would  be  a 
mere,  depending  on  variations 
depreciation.     Assuming   that 
after  the  war  will  return  to  a  : 
(about  113  per  ten).  It  would  be 
add  about  cue-half  cent  fcr    h 

Eventual  plantation  rut^  : 
America  are  it:ll  largely  a  matter 
In  general,  labor  rates  are  higher 
a  few  densely  populated  countr 
bcr  ccsts  are  even  lower  than,  fci 
Malaya.    All  planting  will  be  do 
yielding  material,  whereas  more 
cent  of  eastern  areas  are  still  pi.' 
yielding    seedlings.     Thus,     h 
yields,  lower  taxes,  shorter  freiglit 
cheaper  supervision  should  offset 
costs  and  enable  competition  w 
eastern  plantation  product.     It 
the  small  farm,  or  so-called  nat 
rather  than  plantation  develop 
being  encouraged  especially  lu 
lea     Labor  costs,  capital 
pervisicn  are  not  out-of-pocket 
cf  all  crops,  rubber  production  is 
able  for  the  single-family  en 
part  of  a  program  of  diversified 
eluding  production   of  food  an 
crops  which  Lke  rubber  are  sui 
rmall   grower  and  have  hither: 
the  Far  East. 
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TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Satur- 
day, August  15.  1942.  entitled  "Conces- 
sions to  Panama,"  regarding  the  Presi- 
dent's message  concerning  the  execution 
of  certain  obligations  under  the  treaties 
of  1903  and  1936  with  Panama: 

CONCESSIONS    TO    PANAMA 

Prompt  approval  by  Congress  of  concessions 
to  Panama  which  have  been  recommended  by 
the  President  should  iitrengthen  Latin-Amer- 
ican confidence  In  our  good  neighbor  policy. 
Panama  has  given  us  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion in  arrangements  for  defense  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  permitting  United  States  armed 
forces  to  take  over  large  areas  of  her  territory 
for  air  bases  and  other  defense  purposes  for 
the  duration.  It  is  the  move  of  a  good  neigh- 
bor, then,  for  us  to  give  tangible  evidence  of 
ovu-  appreciation  of  Panama's  attitude. 

Congressional  action  asked  by  the  President 
would  authorize  the  turrrtng  over  to  Panama 
of  United  States-owned  water  and  sewerage 
systems  and  certain  real  estate  in  the  cities 
of  Colon  and  Panama,  and  the  liquidation  of 
Panama's  Indebtedness  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  arising  out  of  construction  of  the 
strategic  Rio  Hato-Chcrrera  Highway,  a  road 
essential  to  Panama  Canal  defense.  Tlie 
United  States  has  operated  the  water  and 
sewerage  systems  since  building  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  Under  the  19C3  Canal  Conven- 
tion they  are  due  to  revert  to  Panama  in  1957, 
but  Panamanian  officials  are  anxious  to  speed 
up  the  transfer.  The  real-estate  operations 
of  the  American-owned  Panama  Railroad 
Company  involve  a  greater  grievance.  An- 
cient concessionary  rights  make  the  company 
now  the  principal  landlord  in  Colon.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  told  Congress  that  "for  obvious 
reasons  this  Is  unsatisfactory." 

In  the  Presidents  words:  "The  time  has 
come  for  this  Government  to  make  certain 
concessions  which  have  been  desired  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  in  this  manner  to  correct  certain  factors 
In  the  relations  between  the  countries  which 
do  not  make  for  confidence  and  friend- 
ship •  •  •."  At  comparatively  small  cost 
to  us  we  would  be  building  a  firmer  basis  for 
the  type  of  close  and  friendly  relations  that 
naturally  are  desirable  with  our  partner  in 
defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  at  the  same 
time  give  a  convincing  demonstration  of  good 
neighborliness  to  other  American  republics. 


Joe   Paftcr;on:    \ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r.F 

HON,  ELMER  J.  HOlLA'-^ 

\NSYLVANIA 

IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  17,  1942 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Rec- 
ord, P    :  i  ;-iphia.  Pa.,  August  8.  1942: 

J  J  E     PATTERSON :     AMEUCAN  ? 

"You  are  a  liarl" 

It's  Joe  Patterson,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  thundering  at  Representa- 
tive Elmer  J.  Hoixand.  of  Allegheny  County. 

Joe  is  hot.  bothered,  and  slightly  apoplectic 
because  the  Pennsylvania  Congressman 
called  him  and  his  sister,  Cissle  Patterson, 
publisher  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald, 
■  H.::er  followers," 


We  cannot  blame  Mr,  Holland  for  calling 
Joe.  Cissle.  or  Cousin  Bertie  McCormick.  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  "Hitler  followers, '  on 
the  basis  of  the  editorials,  cartoons,  and 
news  itorles  in  their  three  papers. 

For  no  newspaper  In  America,  except  a  few 
scurrilous  and  crackpot  sheets  now  happily 
suppressed,  has  published  such  vile  attacks 
upon  the  President  and  our  Government  as 
Joe's  Daily  News,  Bertie's  Tribune,  and 
Cissie's  daily  echo. 

Hitler  and  Goebbels  think  so  well  of  Joe's 
editorials  that  radio  Berlin  has  frequently 
broadcast  them  around  the  world.  In  one  or 
two  cases  the  Nazis  praised  Joe  for  his 
"courage." 

But  Joe  Patterson  Is  probably  right  when 
he  denies  he  Is  a  Fascist  and  a  follower  of 
Hitler.  He  probably  doesn't  want  Hitler  to 
w^in  and  he  probably  does  not  expect  a  re- 
ward in  the  event  of  a  Fascist  victory,  as 
Mr.  Holland  charged. 

The  answer  to  the  strange  case  of  brother 
Joe  and  sister  Cissie  and  cousin  Bertie  is 
fairly  simple: 

They  hate  Roosevelt  more  than  they  hate 
Hitler.  Their  hatred  of  the  President  has 
become  such  a  complete  obsession  that  it  has 
distorted,  beclouded,  and  befuddled  their 
three  otherwise  good  minds.  To  them  it 
seems  more  Important  to  slur  or  hinder  the 
President  than  to  win  the  war. 
Psychiatrists  have  a  name  for  it. 
But  this  explanation  of  their  state  of  mind 
does  not  make  their  editorials  any  the  less 
dangerous  and  destructive.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  New  York  Daily  News  have  a 
combined  daily  circulation  of  about  3.000.000 
and  a  combined  Sunday  circulation  of  about 
4  500.000.  These  are,  indeed,  high-powered 
vehicles  of  public  opinion. 

The  nitwit  who  drives  a  12-cyllnder  car 
down  Broad  Street  at  60  miles  an  hour  may 
be  good  to  his  mother,  but  he  Is  still  a 
menace  to  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people. 

The  Record  feels  rather  proud  of  Itself  for 
sensing  Joe's  consuming  hatred  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  making  It  a  public  Issue  long  before 
th?  United  States  got  into  the  war. 

On  April  18.  1941.  we  published  an  editorial 
stating  that  John  O'Donnell,  head  of  Joe  Pat- 
terson's Washington  bureau,  and  Joe's  close 
friend  and  adviser,  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Nazis,  a  hater  of  the  British  Empire,  an  advo- 
cate of  the  destruction  of  trade-unions,  and 
quite  pleased  by  the  liquidation  of  Jews  by 
Hitler.  The  occasion  for  that  editorial  was 
an  unfair  and  untrue  article  signed  by  O'Don- 
nell, attacking  the  Integrity  of  the  President, 
which  was  run  in  Joe's  Daily  News. 

So  vicious  and  so  sinister  was  OT)onneirs 
diatribe  that  President  Roosevelt  himself 
called  it  "a  deliberate  lie." 

Remember,  Joe,  your  man  OT)onnell 
brought  suit  for  libel  against  the  Record,  ask- 
ing 950,000  damages  for  our  editorial  criticiz- 
ing him  and  you.  Your  man  O'Dcnnells 
lawyer  is  John  D,  M,  Hamilton.  Hamilton  has 
failed  to  move  the  case  for  trial  this  fall. 

This  Is  a  most  appropriate  time.  Joe,  to  try 
this  case  against  the  Record.  Let's  not  have 
any  more  postponements.    Let's  go  to  bat. 

In  answer  to  Congressman  Holland,  you 
published  your  family  tree  as  evidence  that 
you  are  not  Joe  Patterson.  Nazi  follower,  but 
Joe  Patterson,  patriotic  American. 

O.  K,,  Joe;  If  you're  a  patriotic  American, 
let's  Join  this  Issue  In  the  good  old  American 
way.  Let's  go  right  Into  court  before  an  hon- 
est Judge  and  Jury  of  12  of  our  peers.  Let's 
lay  all  the  evidence  right  on  the  table. 

A  good  many  people  don't  believe  every- 
thing they  read  In  the  newspapers — not  even 
in  your  newspaper,  Joe.  not  even  In  ours. 
But,  #hen  men  are  under  oath  before  a  Judge 
and  Jury,  the  truth  can  usually  be  flailed  out 
of  the  chaff. 
We  are  ready  to  go,  Joe.    Are  you? 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  DlL\NEY 

(  :    ."■■' !  ■->.    \    I.  :■. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  August  17,  1942 

Mr.  DELAN'EV  M  Si>eaker,  the  in- 
evitable f.-fcz  r  :  i  it-.fh  touched  our  old 
and  sincere  linMl  Christy"  Sullivan,  a 
few  days  ago.     If  he  had  the  selection 

of  a  plarr  I..  t:pi  Pii  ]-;■:.  few  remaining 
houi-s.  I  i;':::.k  1;.-  v, ,  id  have  chosen  to 
pass  a'A:i:>  a::.uiig    iie  old-time  friends  in 
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Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speakei.  ::  Honorable  Robert  Baker, 
former  Mai.bt;  of  Congress,  has  vtTitten 
a  challenging  and  provocative  poem 
which  I  regard  a  Vscr-]:-.-  r^  incorpora- 
tion In  the  CoxcRESoioNAi  Rf^ord.  It 
contains  an  appeal  to  .:,  ;  k  d  to 
awaken  from  its  slumber,  to  man  the 
ramparts,  to  combat  evil,  and  to  gird  its 
loins  for  the  fray. 

The  poem  is  as  follows: 

AWAKE  t    ARISE! 

The  Christian  world  needs  to  arise, 
With  vision  sweep  the  darkened  skies, 
AflSrm  omnipotence  of  God, 
Its  armies  with  the  gospel  shod. 

For  evil  now,  as  ne'er  before. 
Knocks  thunderously  at  Its  door. 
Proclaims  it  will  the  world  enslave. 
Consign  all  virtues  to  the  grave. 

Aye,  what  is  right,  Just,  good,  and  pure, 
No  longer  may  on  earth  endure, 
That  evil  everywhere  shall  be 
In  full  control,  have  mastery. 

Prom  topmost  crag  and  mountain  height. 
Let  freedom's  torch  shine  through  the  night. 
The  nations  now  declare  as  one. 
Never  to  pause  tUl  conquest's  won. 

Though  long  and  arduous  the  fight. 
To  quite  destroy  tyrannic  might, 
The  task  exists  lor  one  and  all, 
Lest  greater  tragedies  befall. 

Lidice  reveals  the  villainy. 
Mankind  must  conquer  to  be  free. 
None  nestltate.  nor  any  rest. 
Until  Is  gained  complete  conquest. 

Aye,  sweep  awav  fr  m  oft  the  earth. 
That  to  wh!c!.   .n  i?   lorn  gave  birth. 
The  monstrous  claim  that  there  shall  be 
An  end  to  truth,  right,  liberty, 
Insists  it  will  mankind  enfold. 
One  race  the  world  in  slavery  hold. 

Robert  Baker, 
Member,  Fifty-eighth  Congress. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  6,  1942. 


his  club,  on  the  lower  East  Side.  There 
he  was  born,  reared,  and  educated.  It 
was  there  that  he  spent  most  of  his  life, 
among  those  he  admired  and  those  who 
had  a  genuine  admiration  and  fondness 
for  him.  He  was  always  obedient  to  the 
rules  of  the  game.  He  was  always  able 
to  distinguish  between  sentiment  and 
sentimentality.  He  admired  the  one  and 
despised  the  other.  He  neither  prof- 
fered nor  did  he  seek  cheap  praise.  Like 
all  of  us,  he  liked  to  win;  but  if  he  lost 
he  was  a  good  loser.  He  never  reached 
for  the  moon  nor  cried  over  spilt  milk. 
He  put  happiness  into  the  hves  of  others, 
that  is  why  he  was  so  happy  himself.  His 
children  and  grandchildren  have  a  heri- 
tage of  which  they  m.ay  well  be  proud. 
He  was  a  modest  soul,  a  gentleman  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  I  know  he 
never  deliberately  injured  anyone,  I 
knew  him  for  nearly  a  half  century.  We 
started  our  service  together  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  Sixty-fifth  con- 
gress. We  spent  many  pleasant  and 
happy  hours  together.  I  shall  miss  him. 
His  former  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  mourn  his  loss.  He  has 
left  a  void  which  I  think  will  be  well  nigh 
Impossible  to  fill.  He  has  gone  to  his 
reward— a  reward  which  he  so  richly 
deserves. 


All-Out  Offensive 


EXTENSION   i.F  iir\lMili 


HON.  ROBERT R  REYNOLDS 

oj-   :.  .•:.: ::  .,  -.;,    ._iNA 

IN    liiPJ  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

T^m^'^dr^y   August  27,  1942 

Mr.  iiLYNOIJJS,  Mr.  President.  Sev- 
eral years  ago — in  1938, 1  believe — I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Europe,  at  which  time 
I  took  occasion  to  visit  Albania.  At  that 
time  King  Zog  was  the  ruler  of  that  small 
country.  I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure 
of  visiting  our  then  American  Minister, 
Mr.  Hugh  Grant.  He  was  later  American 
Minister  to  Tliailand,  or  old  Siam. 
Since  his  return  to  this  country  he  has 
been  doing  his  part  in  the  war  program 
by  lecturing  and  giving  talks  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Several  days  ago  I  observed,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Shreveport  Journal, 
that  he  had  visited  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana and  delivered  an  address  which  was 
reported  by  the  Shreveport  Journal 
under  the  heading,  "All-out  offensive  is 
only  way  to  win.  says  diplomat." 

I  read  the  article  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  because  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
our  former  Minister  in  believing  that  the 
only  way  we  can  win  the  war  is  to  bring 
about  an  all-out  oflfensive  against  our 
enemies,  those  who  constitute  the  Axis 
Powers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  arta  '.  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Kfcofd.  I  wish  to  read  the  last 
paragraph  of  this  very  excellent  article, 
in  which  Mr,  G!-ant  M.i'es; 
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the  American  i>eople  need  more  inforiiMtion 
on  our  reverses  as  well  as  our  wins. 

I  do  not  mean  that  any  Information  should 
be  given  out  which  wiU  aid  the  enemy  In 
any  way,  but  that  we  have  leaned  backward 
In  our  ••hush-hush"  campaign,  and  many  of 
us  need  to  talk  more  about  it,  be  aroused 
emotionally  to  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  total 
war  In  which  we  are  engaged. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carohna? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ALL-OtJT  Offensive  Is  Only  Wat  To  Wik, 
Says  Diplomat — Hugh  Grant,  Formfr 
Minister  to  Thailand,  Gives  'View  on  Out- 
look 

"This  will  be  a  long,  hard,  and  tough  war. 
won  only  through  all-out  military  oflensives 
against  the  enemy,"  is  the  personal  conviction 
of  Hugh  Grant,  American  diplomat  and 
former  United  State.-  M  :  ster  to  Albania 
and  Thailand,  who  ar:.\..u  :;;  Shreveport  last 
night  to  speak  this  afternoon  to  Barksdale 
Field  military  personnel. 

HAD    ringside    SEAT 

Minister  Grant  had  a  ringside  seat  both  in 
Etirope  and  In  the  Far  East,  where  he  saw 
the  Axis  technique  in  operation,  culminating 
in  the  war  in  Europe  with  Hitler,  and  wltU 
the  Japs  in  the  Pacific. 

Since  January  he  has  been  speaking 
throughout  the  country  at  military  camps, 
flying  fields,  town  halls,  and  lujicheons  by 
order  of  the  War  Department  to  present  his 
first-hand  information  to  soldiers  and  ci- 
vilians. 

At  the  Washlngton-Youree  Hotel  this 
morning.  Minister  Grant  was  endeavoring 
to  acquire  transportation  schedules  In  order 
to  get  to  Texas  tomorrow,  where  his  Itiner- 
ary there  will  take  him  through  September, 
He  has  recently  been  in  Baton  Rouge.  New 
Orleans,  and  Mississippi. 

TRAVELED    FAR    EAST 

Well    qualified    to    give    a   comprehensive 

eyewitness  account  of  what  actually  is  going 
on  in  the  Far  Eatt.  Mr.  Grant  arrived  there 
In  1940  at  the  very  moment  of  the  beginning 
of  the  final  stages  of  the  Japanese  campaign 
which  resulted  in  the  Pacific  war.  He  vis- 
ited Hawaii.  Japan,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  the 
Philippines,  Singapore,  and  Malaya,  en  route 
to  his  post  in  Thailand  as  United  States  Min- 
ister. 

Mr.  Grant  had  long  talks  with  General 
MacArthur,  President  Quezon  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commonwealth,  old  General  Aguinaldo. 
who  turned  "quisling"  for  the  Japs  a  while 
ago,  and  numerous  American  political  lead- 
ers and  businessmen  In  Manila.  He  was  on 
the  grourd  when  the  great  Japanese  fifth  col- 
umn camnaign  got  under  wav  in  the  Philip- 
pines. In  Malaya,  and  In  Thailand. 

As  American  Minister  to  Albania  from 
1935  to  1940,  Minister  Grant  saw  the  cam- 
paign inaugurated  by  the  Italian  totalitar- 
lans  for  the  Invasion  of  little  Albania,  and 
was  there  until  after  the  Julian  blitzkrieg. 

IN    HOT    SPOT 

"I  had  the  unique  experience  of  walking 
Into  another  international  hot  spot  In  Thai- 
land, the  buffer  between  British  and  French 
possessions  in  southeast  Asia. "  he  said,  add- 
ing that  he  had  not  even  had  time  to  present 
his  credentials  as  the  American  representa- 
tive there  when  he  was  called  upon  by  the 
Thai  Government  to  announce  the  policy  of 
the  American  Government  regarding  claims 
for  French  territory  In  Indochina  following 
the  collapse  of  Prance  In  June  1940,  Thi» 
campaign  was  simultaneous  with  the  Jap  In- 
vasion of  northern  Indochina. 
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"From   th?t   tune  on  I  was 
diplomatic  battle  to  keep  Thais 
Indochina,  which   I  saw  was  a 
trap    to    involve   Thailand    In 
French  Indochina  as  a  steppine 
subsequent  urastcn  of  Thailand 
laya.  the  Dutch  West  Ind.es  " 

Minister  Grant  had  the  last 
dlenc?  granted  to  a  foreign  repr 
King  Zog  of  Albania  en  the 
Italian  inva.^.on.    He  housed 
the    American    legation    during 
He  was  in  Rome  and  in  Paris 
departure  from  there  after  clcsi 
lean  legation.     Previous  to  thai 
studied  the  Axis  technique  in 
was  in   London  and  Paria  dun 
days  which  was  the  piclude  to 

SEES    H.MID    nCHT 

••J  believe  that  after  what  I  « 
actions  and  Japane^  preparatic 
East — both  of  which  sliow  year; 
for  totalitarian  war — that  we  h 
to  fi?ht  In  one."  he  stated 
sonal  conviction  is  that  there  i 
ternal  crack-up  in  Germany  but 
mu.«t  be  defeated  from  outside 

"We  undoubtedly  have  the 
to  win.  but  it  will  demand  the 
Cces  by  the  American  people 
remained  too  complacent.     I  ha 
encouraged  by  what  I  saw  in  t 
and  fields  and  in  our  present 
gram,  however.     We  have  a 
Air  Corps. 

PEOPLr  NEED   MORE  IN  FOP 

'My  personal  view  as  an  ex- 
who  worked  on  several  newspaper 
American  people  need  more  Infoifnation 
our  reverses  a^  well  as  our  win 

"I  do  not  mean  that  any 
should  be  given  out  which  will 
In  any  way,  but  that  we  have 
ward  in  cur  "hush  hush'  camps; 
of  us  need  to  talk  more  a- 
emotionally  to  the  fact  tK.tt  i 
var  In  which  we  are  engaged,"  : 
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\[:    TYDINCS.     Mr    Pr*^' 
'.;:  ■.:.  :i:    _.  ■  consent   ij  i:.i'. 
the  Record  a  very  stirring 
address  which  was  delivereci 
Manuel  Quezon  to  the  Ph. 
pie  on  the  occasion  of  his 
day.  in  which  he  reviewed 
as    it    exists    and    what 
people  m^y  look  forward  to. 

Tliere  being  no  objection. 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

My  b Moved  countrymen.  One  ' 
on  the  19th  cf  August  1941.  I  te'.ebr'ated  niy 
si.rty-third  fcirthoay  anniversary  in  Ma 
nlla  in  the  P.ilace  of  Malacan:  n 
residence  cf  the  President  of  he  Common 
wealth  of  the  Philippines.  J  ly  h?art  was 
hea\*Y  and  my  mind  gnevio*.;  :ly  concerned 
over  the  future  cf  our 
cf  an  lmp:nd:ng  and.  as 
evuable  war.  were  b^fjre  my  eyes  as  reports 
from  abrosd  daily  rt-ached  riv  desk.  Ad- 
dressing Vice  President  WAiLAci  of  the 
V 
«.:  M.iiacaiiau.  I  said  en  that  Lcca&icu; 
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**In  this  grave  national  emergency,  the 
stand  of  the  Filipino  people  is  clear  and 
unmistakable.  We  owe  loyalty  to  America 
and  we  are  bound  to  her  by  bonds  cf  ever- 
lasting gratitude.  Should  the  United  States 
enter  the  war.  the  Philippines  would  follow 
her  and  firht  by  her  side,  placing  at  her  dis- 
posal all  cur  manpower  and  all  our  material 
resources,  however  limited  these  might  be. 
We  stand  with  the  United  States  in  life  and 
Ln  death." 

What  I  then  had  predicted  and  pledged 
has  now  come  to  pass.  The  Amer.can  flag 
has  been  assailed  and  our  country  wantonly 
attacked  b/  the  hordes  of  Japan.  The  Fili- 
pino people  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
United  States,  placed  at  her  disposal  all  our 
manpower  and  all  our  material  resources. 
Our  boys,  the  best  that  we  had,  shed  their 
blood  even  as  the  American  boys  shed  theirs, 
in  defense  cf  t're  S:ars  and  Stripes  and  our 
beloved  fatherland.  We  stood  and  we  still 
"stand  witn  the  Lnlted  States  in  life  and 
In  death." 

Tlie  19th  of  August  1942  finds  me  and  my 
government  in  exAe  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
where,  by  Invitation  of  President  Roosevelt,  I 
have  ccme  with  Vice  Piesident  Osmena  and 
the  oiher  members  of  my  war  Cabinet.  I  am 
informed  that  ycu  are  gathered  today  to  cele- 
brate this  64th  anniversary  of  my  birthday. 
Such  an  evidence  of  your  unfailing  support 
and  affection  must  necessarily  warm  my 
heart,  pierced  and  saddened  as  it  Is,  for  ycu 
make  me  feel  that  I  am  not  really  in  exile 
here,  as  I  still  am  in  the  midst  of  my  coun- 
trymen. Indeed.  I  may  go  further  and  say 
that  the  unusual  reception  accorded  me  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
highest  officials  of  his  Government,  as  well 
as  the  demonstrations  of  friendship  given  me 
by  the  American  people  since  my  arrival, 
have  made  me  feel  at  home.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  still  true  that  this  is  the  loneliest  birth- 
day I  have  ever  had.  My  heart  is  grieved 
beyond  compare  by  the  lives  lost  and  the 
cruelties  suffered  by  cur  people.  Tears  of 
bleed  have  been  dropping  day  after  day  from 
my  eyes  for  those  who  have  died  the  death 
of  heroes,  fcr  their  mothers,  their  widows, 
and  their  orphans  I  am  weeping,  too,  for 
the  ill  fate  that  has  befallen  our  country, 
now  under  the  heels  of  the  Invader. 

But  there  Is  no  reason  to  despair  and  lose 
hope.  America,  through  the  plighted  word 
of  its  great  leader.  President  Roosevelt,  has 
assured  us  that  our  freedom  will  be  redeemed 
and  our  independence  estcblished  and  pro- 
tected. Indeed,  I  have  already  achieved, 
since  I  came  to  this  country,  what,  In  effect, 
amounts  to  the  recognition  of  full  Philippine 
nationhood  when.  In  the  month  of  June  last, 
I  signed  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  took  my 
seat  in  the  Pacific  War  Council.  We  are  now 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  the  nations 
that  are  united  In  the  common  purpose  and 
the  firm  determination  to  destroy  the  Ax.s 
Powers  and  bring  about  the  birth  of  a  new 
world,  a  world  with  greater  freedom  for 
everyone;  f.  world  without  fear  and  without 
want:  a  world  where  all  of  us  can  live  in 
freedom  to  speak  and  think  and  worship;  a 
world  where  evil  men  can  no  longer  break 
the  peace. 

I  know  •:hat  you  are  not  gathered  only  to 
celebrate  my  birthday  In  thus  honoring  me 
you  are  also  rededicating  yourselves  with  me 
to  the  one  single  purpose  which  now  unites 
all  the  Filipinos — the  reconquest  of  our  be- 
loved Philippines,  and  to  the  still  greater 
cause  of  freeing  mankind  from  despotism  and 
military  n  le. 

To  you  I'llipinos  who  have  Joined  the  Army 
of  the  Unted  States  and  now  constitute  a 
Philippine  unit  that  Is  being  trained  In  Call- 
fc-nia.  I  s?nd  my  greetings  and  convey  my 
confident  I'xpectatlon  that  they  will  prove  to 
be  worthy  brothers  In  arms  of  the  heroes  cf 
Bataan  an!  Ccrregldor.  To  these  other  Fili- 
pinos who  have  given  their  contribution  to 
the  war  efforts  of  America  In  many  ether 
ways,  nay  UiaxJu  and  my  plaudiia.    And  to 


you,  the  Filipinos  in  Hawaii  who  liave  pur- 
chased $2  000,000  in  war  bonds,  all  honor  and 
glory.  You  have  given  from  your  earnings 
and  your  savings  mere  than  you  l.ave  been 
asked  to  give.  I  am  proud  of  ycu  knowing 
that  in  the  future  you  will  do  even  more. 

What  you  Filipinos  in  the  ma  nland  of 
America,  in  Hawaii,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and,  especially,  you  Filipinos  in  the 
hills  and  In  the  jungles.  In  the  plains,  and  in 
the  cities,  in  the  towns,  and  in  the  jarrios  of 
our  conquered  but  undaunted  Philippines, 
what  all  of  you  are  doing  to  help  win  this 
war  is  the  b&st  birthday  gift  th;it  I  can 
receive. 

May  God  bless  each  and  every  ere  of  you. 
May  He  grant,  too.  that  victory  shall  not  be 
too  long  delayed,  so  that  I  may  set  my  eyes 
again  on  our  beavitiful  Philippines.  But  no 
matter  how  long  the  war  lasts,  I  count  upon 
every  red-blooded  Filipino  to  stand  fast  and 
firm  to  the  bitterest,  but,  I  am  sure  glorious 
and  triumphant  end. 
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HON.  GEORGE  L  RADCLIFFE 

OF   MAHTLA.M 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  20,  1942 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Edward  S.  Kinii:.  chair- 
man of  the  Constellation  Committee, 
dated  August  8,  1942,  concerning  the  pro- 
posed return  to  Baltimore  of  the  historic 
frigate  Constellation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Baltimore,  Md.,  August  S,  1942. 
Hon.  George  L.  R.adcliffe, 

United  States  Senator  from  Maryland, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Radclifte:  Bring  home  to 
Baltimore  the  CoriStellation  to  Fort  McHenry, 
the  home  of  the  Star-Spangled  Barner. 

A  brand-new  idea  to  "bring  home  to  Balti- 
more the  Constellation."  I  quote,  as  follows, 
suggestion  by  Carroll  Dulaney,  one  of  our 
noble  supporters,  to  wit,  make  a  lour  with 
the  Constellation  from  Newport,  R.  I., 
through  Inland  waters  to  sell  War  b  )nds,  and 
end  the  voyage  at  Baltimore,  the  Constella- 
tion to  remain  permanently  at  Baltimore,  the 
Constellation's  birthplace.  Quotation  from 
Carroll  Dulaney.  Day  by  Day,  Baltimore  News- 
Post,  July  30,  1942: 

"Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry's  flagship, 
the  Niagara,  which  led  an  America ;i  fleet  to 
victory  In  1812  on  Lake  Erie,  may  strike  a 
blow  at  the  Axis  In  1942,  according  to  an 
As-ociated  Press  dispatch. 

"It  is  planned  to  have  the  Niagarc  tour  the 
Great  Lakes  In  a  dramatic  campal^;n  to  sell 
war  bonds.  The  Idea  originated  with  Dr. 
Donald  A.  Cadzow.  secretary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Commission,  who  is  well 
known  In  Baltimore. 

'•Scuttled  In  1815.  the  Niagara  vias  ra'scd 
In  1915  for  the  centennial  celebration  of 
Perry's  victory.  Reconstruction  of  the  ship 
is  about  87  percent  complete. 

'Dr.  Cadzow's  plcn  ru^gcsts  another  one 

which  appeals  to  me.    The  frigate  Constella- 

tion.  oldest  ship  of  the  American  havy.  now 

in  commission  at   Newport.  R.  I.,   might  be 

j   sent  on  a  cruise  to  sell  War  bonds     At  the 


ArrKxiJi: 

conclusion  of  the  cruise  the  Cotistellaticn 
could  be  lied  up  in  Baltlnlore,  where  it  was 
built  and  manned. 

"Thus  the  Coiistellation  would  do  its  bit 
for  our  country  in  1942  just  as  it  did  140 
years  ago.  And  it  would  be  the  answer  to 
the  plea  of  thousands  of  Marylanders  who 
believe  the  old  ship  belongs  in  Baltimore. 

"In  telegrams  to  Mayor  Jackson  and  Sen- 
ators Tydings  and  Radclifte  felicitating  them 
on  the  launching  of  the  new  cruiser  Baltimore 
at  Quincy,  Mass.,  Edward  6  Kmg,  chairman 
of  the  Constellation  committee  of  the  Gavel 
Club,  urged  them  to  renewed  efforts  to  bring 
the  Constellation  back  to  Baltimore. 

"The  cruiser  Baltimore,  launched  yesterday, 
was  sponsored  by  Mr.«:  Jackson.  It  wgs 
named  a?  a  result  of  the  Gavel  Clubs  appeal 
to  the  Navy  Department  to  have  one  of  the 
new  cruisers  named  for  the  city  which  has 
been  a  center  of  naval  activities  in  all  our 
wars.  The  Navy  had  a  warship  named  Balti- 
more as  far  back  as  1777." 

Can  you  not  add  to  your  past  efforts  to 
bring  the  Constellation  back  home  to  Balti- 
more by  progressing  this  apt  and  able  thought 
in  a  pertinent,  progressive  manner?  Pray, 
remember  the  over  75,000  signatures  to  peti- 
tions for  our  noble  goal.  (Note. — $30,000 
Work  Projects  Administration  grant  for  res- 
ted'I'ti  r.f  the  Niogac  Ar;i._:r  .  Pr.'-y'e  flag- 
6h  1     V>  ar  of  1812  ) 

If  the  Niagara  is  taken  on  a  similar  tour 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  why  not  also  use  the 
Constellation  to  sell  War  bonds,  touring  Long 
Island  Sound,  stopping  at  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  points,  and  reaching  Chesa- 
peake Bay  via  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal;  thence  make  an  Intensive  War  bond 
selling  campaign  along  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern shores  of  the  mighty  Chesapeake  Bay,  Its 
numerous  estuaries,  rivers,  cities,  towns,  and 
villages?  What  a  glorious  mission  for  the 
Constellation,  oldest  ship  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  September  7.  1942,  will  be  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-fifth  birthday  of  the 
Constellation,  built  and  launched  at  Balti- 
more September  7.  1797,  and  manned  at  Balti- 
more. Will  not  you  and  other  leaders,  named 
In  following,  advance  and  support  this  brand 
new  idea? 

Faithfully  you'-' 

Edward  S    King, 

Chairman,  the  Constellation  Committee, 
the  G<ir<€l  Club  of  Baltimore,  appointed 
by  His  Honor.  Mayor  Hoicard  W.  Jackion. 
Ojjicial  Representative  Crty  of  Baltimore 
for  the  Constellation  s  Return  Home  to 
Baltimore. 
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:uif;-p.s.-;  or':  'he  subj'-ct  ol  W  ir  and  5  if.a; 

T:  -n--^  r;,:-.-^  ^!''C.".r:Tvrk  pr-t--^.  r  n; 
y^'r\- ■\r:::x  a:  'h''  I'"  v-'T"v.:y  c^t  W.  •■  ■■:;-.'. 
T:.r  ,id;1:'t--  w.i>  Gi'!:vvr:'d  .u  .;  1..-U, ht,  ..n 
i:  :hf  PEi  B' :.i  K^sppa  al  tn,  L'li-vt  ;,ii:y 
nj  .-\L»u;iir.;i  vv.  May  23.  li*4..'.  I  h.ive  :lie 
t^iima-eol  liif  Govc:-;i;n»'i.[  P:  .ihit-.l;  Ot- 
fice  that  the  approx:mate  ccs*.  uf  p:-iniiui: 
I  he  addres.s  v.  ill  b^  SI  20. 


I  •:  -r-f  n 
as  follows; 


:n  obiection.  the  address 
>   i :  inted  in  the  Record, 


The  millions  of  people  In  this  country,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  the  people  ia 
most  of  Europe  as  well,  did  not  want  this 
war.  .  Even  in  1918  a  deep  revulsion  against 
war  swept  over  mo.st  wcstein  countritis. 
There  was  little  halo  about  our  boys  returning 
from  tlie  battlefields  of  France,  and  our 
victorious  general,  Pershing,  instead  of  b.?- 
ing  made  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
quietly  disappeared  from  tiie  public  eye.  In- 
tellectuals the  country  over  S!.'t  about  de- 
bunking the  motives  for  our  entry  Into  tlrie 
war,  and  our  Congress  rebuffed  Woodrow  Wil- 
son and  declined  to  Join  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Some  years  later  the  British  stutn 
bornly  refused  to  see  tliat  another  war  had 
alrer^dy  begun  with  the  vast  military  prep- 
arations that  were  getting  under  way  in 
Germany.  Even  after  the  German  military 
machine  had  crushed  Austria  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. Chamberlain  thought  that  he  might 
win  p>eace  In  our  time  by  a  flying  visit  to 
Hitler.  In  the  United  States  there  was  a 
blind  resistance  to  the  approach  of  war,  and 
a  strong  Isolationist  sentiment  in  many 
p?.rts  cf  the  country  did  not  collapse  until 
the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Karbor.  This 
war.  then,  descended  upon  us  like  a  cyclone, 
in  spite  of  our  prayers  and  weather  bureaus. 
It  is  a  disaster  that  men  do  not  clearly  com- 
prehend. In  this  respect.  It  resembles  the 
economic  depression  of  the  early  1930's  that 
ro!=e  up  suddenly  out  of  prosperity  and  laid  a 
blight  upon  the  whole  western  world. 

Two  centuries  ago  catastrophes  like  earth- 
quakes, epidemics,  and  wars  were  seen  as  the 
hand  of  fate,  or  as  supernatural  visitations. 
They  were  followed  by  religioiis  revivals, 
dancing  manias,  and  other  forms  of  orgiastic 
crowd  behavior.  There  was  no  thought  that 
anything  could  be  done  about  them.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
however,  the  attitude  of  western  peoples,  at 
least,  has  been  changing.  Two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago  the  slowly  accumulating  experi- 
ences of  the  ages  finally  gave  birth  in  a  few 
intellects  to  a  new  idea.  It  was  nothing 
more  than  the  Idea  of  careful  investigation. 
But  It  was  sharply  different  from  the  authori- 
tarian habits  of  thought  that  had  long  ruled 
the  world.  This  tiny  spark  of  inquiry  wa;S 
fanned  by  amazing  successes.  In  spite  cf 
the  weight  of  human  Inertia  and  a  hounding 
opposition  that  has  not  yet  entirely  stopped, 
within  a  few  short  generations  It  has  changed 
magic  into  physics,  alchemy  into  chemlstrj', 
folk  myths  into  astronomy  and  geolcgy,  anid 
voodooism  Into  biology  and  medicine. 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  men  like  Gorga.';, 
of  Alabama,  many  of  the  diseases  that  had 
scourged  mankind  from  time  Immemorlsl 
are  now  scarcely  known  In  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Almost  In  a  single  lifetime  physi- 
cal science  has  literally  lifted  man's  feet  out 
of  the  mud  and  made  him  fly  through  the 
air  like  a  bird.  By  mesne  of  the  radio  the 
President  of  the  United  States  chats  with 
mllllona  of  families  at  their  firesides.  Since 
these  and  many  otlier  triumphs  have  come 
to  pa.ss  with  unbelievable  rapidity,  and  no 
one  knows  what  discoveries  the  future  holds, 
is  It  strange- that  the  human  race  is  begin- 
ning to  feel  some  confidence  in  its  ability 
to  combat  excr.  the  most  gigantic  forces  cf 
destruction  th^      '  ::   beset  it? 

B»rR'i=»  ^t  *^<-'  Htp-  rently  endless  achieve- 
rs *  '  ••=     ''.    p.vs;--,.!     "■  ontifts,  men   now  feel 
•rt  of   oiind  cpiimism  and  confidence  In 
uhu*  these  masicians  can  pull  oin  of  the  hat. 


line  filling  ■■*.       : 

concprn  r>\--"  -w  :■.;;• 
tire?      H'-  •^r.wlf^.  i 

^  'rrif'   n  cw  k ;  is  J  r '. 
[  plenty  c?   're-  i  r 


1   p.."'      7<       I  exprciso  ! 

U.<.   tr.p  w^uld  do  to  n;y 

heerfully  and  said:  "I  tell 

M.pv  .  !•-  r  i:nf  to  invent 
-'■.V'b'  "  •  'i  ihere  will  be 
eo'w   ■'-':' s    tj  fall."     This 


may  be  an  extreme  ca«e,  but  it  shows  a  great 
deal.  I  wan:  now  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  optimism  exifit«  In  spite  of  the 
recent  busmei,«  depression  that  threw  mil- 
lions of  people  onto  the  public  relief  rolls, 
and  in  spite  of  our  failure  to  avoid  another 
war  within  a  generation.  It  exists  in  spit* 
of  the  terrible  kind  of  war  this  1^.  The  same 
optunism  appeared  25  years  ago  when  we  be- 
lieved that  we  were  fighting  the  war  of  1817 
to  end  war.  It  was  respousibie  again  for 
the  demand  of  the  people  in  1982  that  the 
Government  restore  prosperity  at  once,  and 
likewise  fcr  the  enthusiastic  wllllngncfs  of 
the  so-called  "brain  trusters"  of  the  New  Deal 
to  undertake  the  job.  This  popular  op-, 
timism  toward  the  power  of  science  to  cope 
with  any  kind  of  problem  raises  a  question 
about  the  relation  of  physical  science  to  dis- 
asters of  a  social  nature,  like  business  depres- 
sions and  wars.  I  want  next  to  give  some  at- 
tention to  that  question. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  discoveries  and  In- 
ventions of  physical  scientists  and  technol- 
oglfts  determine  the  forms  that  war  takes, 
and  the  manner  and  extent  of  destruction 
that  war  accomplishes.  We  who  are  living  at 
tlie  present  can  see  this  with  our  own  eyes. 
We  have  all  heard  the  roar  of  a  bombing  or 
pursuit  plane,  we  have  or  will  see  the  giant 
tanks  of  the  mechanized  imits,  we  read  in 
everj-  newspaper  cf  the  sinkings  by  subma- 
rines that  move  under  the  sea,  and  some  of 
us  may  yet  wear  a  mask  against  the  fiunes 
of  chemical  warfare.  We  are  warned  through 
radio  and  press  that  the  war  will  be  won 
by  the  quantity  of  planes,  tanks,  battleships, 
and  guns  that  our  factories  can  turn  out 
within  the  next  few  months.  Not  less  Im- 
portant, we  now  and  then  read  that  a  de- 
cisive factor  will  be  cur  success  or  failure 
in  competition  with  the  enemy  to  invent 
svrlfter  fighting  planes,  bl^er  tanks,  stronger 
guns. 

It  is  therefore  not  hard  for  us  to  plctxire  the 
war  as  a  behind-the-scenes  struggle  between 
the  physicists,  engineers,  chemists,  and  man- 
ufacturers of  the  Axis  Powers  on  the  one  hand 
and  thoee  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  other. 
This  is  further  Impressed  on  those  of  us  who 
are  in  the  universities,  where  we  see  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  Government  and 
war  Industries  have  drawn  upon  the  graduate 
students  of  physics  and  engineering,  and  to 
a  lees  extent  of  chemistry. 

What  is  not  quite  so  obvious  Is  the  changes 
that  physical  science  has  produced  and  may 
produce  in  the  occurrence  and  destructive- 
nes«  cf  war.  Only  a  few  factual  studies  have 
been  made  of  this  subject,  and  the  methods 
they  used  are  not  entirely  above  reproach. 
The  question  is  a  very  hard  one  because  of 
the  lack  of  data  as  we  go  back  into  the  past. 
1  believe,  however,  that  the  findings  arc  rp- 
prorimately  correct.  In  their  book.  The  Ma- 
terial Culture  and  Social  Institutions  of  the 
Simpler  Peoples,  published  In  1915.  Hobhouse, 
Wheeler,  and  Ginsberg  summarized  the  llt- 
eratTirc  •  w  ^r  among  nearly  800  primitive 
people.'  :.  \  i.aous  parts  of  the  world,  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  "organized  war 
•  •  •  develops  with  the  advance  of  In- 
dustry and  of  social  organization  in  general." 
This  conclusion  has  no  reference  to  science 
and  cannot  be  extended  to  advanced  societies 
without  exceed; ti  t'  c  limits  of  the  date;  but 
the  findings  (*  est  that  there  is  some- 

thing wrong  with  the  popular  notion  that 
primitive  peoples  are  more  warlike  than  ad- 
vanced peoples  like  ourselves  and  our  Euro- 
pean c'-'-sins.  The  same  idea  Is  borne  out  by 
nup  *■  .s  anthropological  studies  of  the 
.'Vr'i  r  I  ,d':m  and  similar  groups  in  other 

'  :  •  •  »  ;:ch  estsbl'sh  that  many  priml- 
»  \  t  'ihf^  :  -f  -r  -'  -  •  >y  peaceful.  There 
u  aist  ■■  T''  '•  '"■•■'■:!•  ■  •  Liir.ong  Bt\>dle<  n'rr.e'1 
more  d '-•»'' -h:  •••  •-f  question  t'  ■  l  ■  < 
r--ei-'  I.  "-^  ■  ,  ,.,  investigations  h)  ^'  '  . 
r  }f  •'  »  t!  1  m  frsity,  and  others  ha- r 
I   to  find  any  clear  evidence  that  the  lui     .^     ^i 
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years  spent  In  i*ar  by  the  Europea 
is  less  in  modern  times  than  In 
Aet'     S  rr.  l.'r!y.  there  Is  no  Indlca 
En  .i::r-    pr- _':criion    of    pecple    Is 
uounded  in  wars  now  than  Rve 
or  that  women,  children,  and  th 
•ny  mere  exempt  from  destruction 
were  In  the  day--  of  the  Hurs 
trlnt;  nearly  1.000  wars  distributed 
year«,  £  irokln  concluded  'that  th 
pei  ickJ  in  all  history  was  the  hrst 
the   present   century."     Because 
plane   and   the   intensive    bombn 
cities  and  their  populations  and 
the  more  eflJcent  weapons  devised 
terhnolnsry.  It  Is  reasonable  th.Tt 
t  f  war  to  human  life  and 

fc  y  Increased. 

In  any  case  we  are  fairly  safe  In  f 
the  Introduction  cf  physical  eciencf 
lives  of  men  in  recent  centtir;es 
t'  ■  '  •  e?ect   on   the 

f  or  savagery   cf    war 

chl«l:^e    Us    v-eapcns    and    apparen 
crea-e    its   desiructiveness.      Mor 
we  ask   about   the  future  the  on 
reply  that  anyone  has  made  Is 
•cience  may  finally  maJce  war  so 
clrnt  that  the  race  will  be  forced  tc 
to  save  it-:elf  from   extinction 
rot  1  very  practical  expectation  1 
cf  the  fict  that  only  one  generatio 
first   World   War   many  nations  a: 
bursting   with   population,  and 
tants  of  the  globe  were  never  so 
War  may  b?  hell,  but  it  was  nev 
to  thp  race  and  is  not  liKely  to  be 

Finally  It  is  claimed  that  scienn 
the  first  received  much  of  its  inspi 
ursLT.     To  Illustrate  this,  I  quote 
K         pfTert :  "When  Leonardo 
'  the  Duke  of  Milan  he 
cf  b'.s  virtues.    Only  1  dealt  with 
an  arti£t   ithls  most  casually) 
v::th   fortifications,  guns 
Infantry,  pcwdeis.  and  inflammabl 
was  a  professor  of  military  scien^ 
whose  telescope  was  purchas- 
of  Venice  because  of  its  val.  • 
fare.     •      •     •     Leibnitz  worked 
called  military  mechanics  and  en 
pressure  gun.     The  French  art: 
of    the    eighteenth    century    were 
places     where     science     was     sys 
taught.     •      •      •     Lavoisier,  the 
modern  chemistry,  was  head  cf  ih( 
Poudres."      More    recently,    "to 
home  deficiency   In  raw  material: 
many,  "Haber  was  encouraged  to 
process  of  synthesizing  ammonia, 
him  the  Notiel  prize.    Bcrgius. 
prize  winner.  Fischer,  and  Tropsch 
»  series  of  researches  which  culr 
methods  cf  making  gasoline  and 
oX  coal  " 

Although    many    more    details 
•deled  to  what  I  have  said   . 
tion  of  physical  science   an;i    u 
war.  I  believe  the  gist  of  the  matt< 
stated.     Physical   science  has  dev 
weapons  of  modern  w;ir.  and  it  has 
been  encouraged  by  war.     This  w.l 
but  there  is  no  reiison  why  we  sh 
that  physical  science  will  ever  dc 
directly    to   preheat   or   diminish 
such   purpose  falls  entirely    ou 
terest     and     competence     of     th« 
sciences,  as  any  ph\-s.cal  scientist 
At   this  pint,   however,  I   must 
recall  a  statement  I  nitkoe  a  few  m 
ramely,   tiiat  physical  science   ha 
the  htunan  race  a  new  pc>int  of  view 
confidence.    In    my   Judgment,    tl 
contribution  of  physical  science 
luticn  of  the  problem  cf  war.     A 
direct.  It  is  nevertheless  a  ccnrn 
Importance  of  which  cannot  be  ov 

Phyiicai  science  has  given  birtii 
."T^nroRch    to    social    proble 
E--idv.\.  .   r-'-laclng  the  armchair 
^•'-     -       -w    philoecphers.      .\; 
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reads  the  Journals  of  present-day  economics. 
social  psychology,  and  sociology  knows  the 
extent  to  which  this  development  has  gained 
ground.  Moreover,  a  huge  publ:c  works  and 
State  planning  program  has  been  under  way 
in  this  country  for  several  years  and  Is  being 
projected  on  a  much  grander  scale  to  coun- 
teract the  violrnt  maladjustments  In  indus- 
try r.nd  buslne?s  that  are  expected  after  this 
war.  These  action  programs  to  date  have  far 
outrun  our  actual  knowledge  about  the 
causes  of  unemploj-ment.  inflation,  and  busl- 
ne'=s  collapse:  out  such  programs  guarantee 
that  the  amount  of  factual  investigation  in 
the  field  of  the  social  sciences  will  be  tremen- 
dously Increased  In  the  years  Just  ahead. 
Njw  that  men  are  attempting  to  apply  the 
point  of  view  anc'  methods  of  phj-sical  science 
to  the  conqueft  of  the  business  cycle,  they 
will  also  mere  and  mere  dare  to  Investigate 
the  causes  and  prevention  of  war.  In  eny 
such  undertaking  the  most  discouraging  ob- 
stacles will  have  to  be  overcome,  tut  I  do  not 
doubt  that  they  will  be.  Just  as  they  have 
been  overcome  in  many  other  fields  of  science. 

The  discussions  of  war  that  now  appear 
In  the  literature  cf  social  science  are  little 
more  than  a  Juggling  of  unproven  theories. 
Nevertheless,  I  want  to  spend  the  rest  of  my 
time  on  one  of  these  theories,  about  which 
some  factual  evidence  has  been  accumulat- 
ing— even  If  interpretation  still  cannot  be 
very  exact.  I  refer  to  the  answer  that  mod- 
em sociology  has  given  to  the  question.  What 
Is  war?  The  answer  Is.  that  war  Is  a  social 
Institution,  and  nothing  more.  War  has  a 
historical  development,  particular  forms  of 
behavior,  hierarchies  of  rank,  an  elaborate 
system  of  controls  over  Individual  behavior, 
customs,  and  conventions,  cerenjonials.  and 
every  other  earmark  cf  a  social  Institution. 
War  and  the  Army  in  this  respect  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  education  and  the  public  school, 
religion  and  the  church,  industry  and  the 
factory.  Now  the  benefit  of  classifying  any- 
thing Is  that  a  member  of  a  class  may  be 
assumed  to  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
class.  And  it  happens  that  fcme  cf  the  char- 
acteristics of  social  Institutions  are  very  per- 
tinent for  an  understanding  of  war.  For 
example,  we  k-^ow  that  every  sccial  institu- 
tion is  merely  a  means  to  ends,  a  device  that 
has  been  developed  by  men  to  satisfy  certain 
.needs  or  desires  of  a  society.  We  also  know 
that  social  Institutions  change  as  needs 
change,  sometimes  cease  to  exist  as  needs 
disappear,  or  if  unsucce,?sful,  m.ay  be  replaced 
by  other  institutions.  By  way  of  iUusUation 
In  our  o'^vn  society,  the  feud  and  duel  have 
g  ven  way  to  courts  cf  law.  We  can  then 
Infer  that  It  is  possible  for  war  to  be  re- 
placed by  another  social  institution.  This 
is  very  important,  because  it  means.  In  the 
words  of  a  well-known  anthropologist,  Mali- 
r owskl  of  Yale  University,  that  "war  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  fiat  of  human  destiny." 

I  should  next  like  to  inquire  v/hether  war 
Is  the  kind  of  institution  that  is  likely  to  be 
replaced  by  another.  The  essential  charac- 
teristic of  war  is  that  It  is  a  last-resort 
method  of  settling  International  difference^, 
or  of  releasing  internal  pressures,  by  the  use 
of  force.  Although  the  possession  of  land 
and  other  fcrm.s  of  wealth  has  often  been 
determined  by  the  principle  of  might  makes 
n!?ht.  physical  force  is  seldcm  relevant  to  the 
logic  of  any  issue,  and  Is  therefore  in  general 
a  very  poor  method  of  solution.  Issues  that 
are  settled  by  force  alone  will  not  stay  set- 
tl»>d  unless  force  Is  continued,  and  that  is 
very  expensive.  We  have  all  seen  this  In  the 
matter  of  competitive  armaments.  Ulti- 
mately they  can  only  Impoverish  the  whole 
human  race.  In  most  cases  also,  a  settlement 
by  force  can  be  satisfactory  on!y  to  one  cf 
two  opposing  pa. 'ties  Therefore,  if  the  chief 
purpose  of  war  is  to  settle  internr.tional  dif- 
ferences, or  divert  attention  from  domestic 
issues,  the  method  which  it  employs  neces- 
sarily makes  it  an  Inefficient  Instruinent. 

War   is   also   a  a   Institution   that   destrovs 
J   other  valued  social  institution*  and  human 


culture  in  general.  Modem  war  uses  up 
vast  quantities  of  natural  resources  like  oil 
and  metals,  converts  Into  rubbish  inn-,  mer- 
nb' ,  public  buildings,  works  of  art,  libraries, 
hospitals,  schools,  and  hom.es;  but  even  more 
s?rious  perhaps  Is  the  fact  that  It  dislc  rates 
all  of  the  normal  activities  of  a  nation.  Dur- 
ing -n  all-out  war,  the  productlc'n  of  vseful 
gocds  of  every  kind  is  severely  reduced,  the 
work  of  schocis  and  colleges  is  thtown  out 
cf  gear,  science  Is  diverted  from  problems  of 
improvement  to  those  of  destruction,  ncrmal 
controls  over  behavior  are  relaxed,  incral 
standards  are  lowered,  works  of  art  are  post- 
poned, the  formation  of  new  fam.llies  b/  the 
young  is  Interrupted,  taxes  are  tremend  )usly 
Increased  with  no  gain  In  public  service 
outside  cf  the  war.  and  the  seeds  are  sown 
for  disastrous  Industrial  maladjustment.'-  and 
crises  of  unemployment  to  follow.  For  many 
years  after  a  great  war,  the  world  must  lick 
Its  wounds  and  try  to  restore  what  wa-  de- 
stroyed. The  institution  of  modern  war  kills 
or  wrecks  by  bullet  or  disea.=e  millioi  s  of 
the  members  of  the  society  it  is  supposed  to 
serve.  Its  method  is  that  of  mass  murder, 
the  absolute  ultimate  In  human  debase:ncnt 
and  madness.  Human  beings  do  not  experi- 
ence the  terrible  consequences  of  war  without 
suffering  the  deepest  emotional  distress  cf 
which  they  are  capable.  To  the  mass -s  of 
mankind,  therefore,  war  cannot  fall  to  be  a 
dreaded  and  hated  thing.  Tliere  is  abundant 
evidence  that  by  the  common  pecple  e  ery- 
where  war  is  already  recognized  as  a  ihor- 
oughly  unsatisfactory  procedure. 

What  I  have  Just  said  clearly  implies  that 
war  is  exactly  the  kind  of  social  institution 
that  one  would  confidently  expect  to  be  nbol- 
Ishcd  by  every  society.  Yet  it  has  survived 
through  the  ages  and  Is  now  again  upo.i  us 
on  a  more  destructive  scale  than  ever  before. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  m.ost  people  fear 
end  detest  war,  war  not  only  continues  but 
increases  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of  the 
World. 

Two  explanations  of  this  peculiar  s  tua- 
tion  have  been  offered.  The  first  is  the  claim 
that  It  is  Instinctive  in  men  to  make  war. 
and  that  therefore  war  Is  forever  inevitable. 
The  second  Is  that  men  have  simply  never 
yet  been  able  to  invent  another  socia'  in- 
stitution that  would  make  war  unnece.^  r-ary 
and  Impo.sslble,  or  to  develop  the  attitui?3 
required  for  the  general  acceptance  of  such 
another  institution.  It  Is  important  to  con- 
sider each  of  these  Ideas  in  turn. 

As  a  result  of  the  drubbing  that  the  whole 
Instinct  theory  has  taken  in  recent  deciides, 
the  argument  that  war  Is  Instinctive  Is  now 
heard  much  less  often  than  formerly.  Al- 
though I  have  not  made  a  systematic  ch2cic, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  first-rate  psychclcgist 
or  biologist  who  now  holds  such  a  thtory. 
But  since  such  ideas  are  always  like  rats 
with  nine  lives,  something  mere  shotilc  be 
said  about  it.  No  one  denies  that  men  have 
a  capacity  for  anger,  or  thr.t  fighting  .s  a 
natural  human  response  In  some  situatl  3ns. 
An  Interest  In  conflict  is  very  easy  to  amuse 
in  people,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  enoirrcus 
crowds  that  flock  to  a  prize  fight  or  a  foot- 
ball game.  It  cannct  be  shown,  however, 
that  the  Impulse  •f  anger  has  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  starting  of  modern  wars,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  If  it  ever  started  any 
im.portant  war.  In  the  case  of  the  pre;  3nt 
war,  for  example,  no  one  wotild  claim  that 
the  Germans  attacked  the  Poles,  or  the  Japs 
the  Chinese,  because  they  were  angry  v  ith 
them;  they  attacked  them  because  of  a  na- 
tionalistic policy  of  expansion.  After  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  war  among  many  peoples, 
Malinowskl,  whom  I  quoted  before,  has  con- 
cluded that  "human  beings  never  fight  on 
an  extensive  scale  under  the  direct  influe  ice 
of  an  aggressive  impiolse."  It  is  also  <  er- 
tain  that  the  occasions  for  anger  betwr^n 
the  individuals  of  different  nations  are  much 
rarer  than  between  the  individuals  of  :he 
same  nation,  community,  or  family,  becaase 
the  number  of  total  contacts  are  fewer.    If, 
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tberefcre,  war  were  Inevitable  as  a  vent  for 
the  anger  of  the  pecple  of  one  nation  against 
those  cf  another  nation,  the  use  of  violence 
between  groups  and  individuals  in  the  same 
nation  or  community  should  be  still  more 
inevitable;  but  we  all  know  tliat  the  latter 
are  relatively  uncommon  and  unimportaiit 
because  they  are  prevented  by  an  Internr.l 
sj-stem  of  law  and  order. 

"Contrary  to  the  general  impression  tnat 
war  springs  from  the  natural  belligerency  of 
human  natiu-e  or  from  the  ambitions  of  lead- 
ers accidentaJly  appearing  in  history."  writes 
Alvin  Johnson,  of  Yale  University,  "the  mam 
forces  making  for  war  in  the  successive  his- 
torical epochs  consist  In  general  conflicts  of 
interests,  material  or  Ideal,  actual  or  tradi- 
tional." 

Before  I  leave  the  "fighting  instinct,"  I 
should  also  mention  that  many  other  in- 
stincts have  been  clJiimed  for  mankind,  any 
one  of  which  might  equally  lead  to  war. 
Among  them  are  the  Instinct  of  possessive- 
ness.  the  Instinct  of  domination,  and  the 
instinct  of  Jealousy  But  even  if  there  were 
a  valid  theory  cf  instincts,  it  seems  a  far 
cry  to  argue  that  any  one  or  another  of 
these  instincts  mak  =  w  r  inevitable.  It 
would  be  equally  in  puiu-^  to  insist  that  the 
Instinct  of  possessiveness  makes  stealing  In- 
evitable, that  the  Instinct  of  Jealousy  makes 
divorce  inevitable,  and  so  on.  By  such  rea- 
soning one  can  apparently  make  any  kind 
of  behavior  inevitable.  It  also  happens 
that  each  of  the  so-called  Instincts  that  leads 
to  war  can  be  matched  with  an  instinct  that 
leads  to  peace.  For  example,  a  gregarious 
or  cooperative  instinct  has  been  described  in 
man.  This  instinct  was  said  to  cause  a 
strong  desire  for  companionship,  sympathy, 
and  affection.  Therefore,  It  can  be  said, 
because  of  the  gregarious  Instinct,  peace  mtist 
be  inevitable.  Scmecne  has  pointed  cut  that 
It  must  be  the  gregarious  instinct  that  Army 
oQceis  have  so  much  trouble  in  rooting  out 
of  their  men.  who,  instead  of  hating  the 
enemy  as  they  should,  have  often  been  known 
to  trade  cigarettes  and  fraternize  with  him 
dining  lulls  in  the  barrage.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  Informed  person  today  would  want 
to  res-t  the  terrible  conclusion  that  mankind 
can  never  escape  from  war  or  such  logic  as 
that  which  supports  the  old  instinct  theory. 
Man  may  never  escape  from  war,  but  if  he 
does  not,  it  will  not  be  an  "Instinct"  that 
will  prove  to  be  ttie   fatal  obstacle. 

The  eeccnd  explanation  why  an  institution 
as  thoroughly  bad  as  war  has  not  long  ego 
been  replaced  by  something  better,  is.  I  be- 
lieve, the  correct  one.  Since  It  is  e&sentlally 
a  sociological  theory,  it  may  be  well  to  let  a 
biologist  present  it.  I  quote  from  a  recent 
paper  by  the  late  Raymond  Pearl,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University:  "Tlie  real  and  funda- 
mental problem  that  war  presents  is  the 
problem  of  the  evolution,  or  the  invention  by 
evolutionary  prcxiesses  •  •  •  of  new  pat- 
terns cf  sociality  in  which  war  as  it  has 
hitherto  existed  will  play  no  par^  Objectively 
the  major  restilt  of  man's  evolution  since  he 
first  became  established  as  a  distinct  species 
has  been  the  unremitting,  and  in  the  last  few 
centuries  tremendously  accelerating,  control 
of  natural  force?  and  resources  to  his  own 
purposes.  This  has  been  the  achievement 
of  science  and  its  applications.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  achievement  is  enormous.  And 
intrinsically  it  is  good.  No  sensible  intel- 
lectual or  moral  objection  can  be  raised 
against  the  m.atcrial  progress  of  civilization 
that  science  has  acccmpllslicd.  But  such 
pr-gressive  development  as  there  may  have 
been  In  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of 
man  him.self.  If  any,  has  not  been  at  any- 
thing spproachinR  the  same  rate  as  his  ma- 
terial progress.  The  result  is  that  today  a 
species  of  mammals  that  is  morally  and  spir- 
itually at  a  low  and  primitive  stage  of 
evclutlon  finds  Itself  in  possession  of  colossal 
material  powers  and  re.=ources — such  powers 
and  resources  as  no  other  species  ever  had, 
either    ab'^;u*:elv   or    re'atlve'v,   nor   fT   the 


most  part  did  man  himself  possess  tmtil 
within  the  hfetlme  of  persons  new  living. 
Furthermore  the  sociality  of  this  m.ammalian 
species  Is  so  primitive,  so  lU-kept.  so  badly 
organized,  and  so  lowly  evolved  generally  that 
these  enormous  material  powers  can.  and 
regularly  do.  fall  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  single  individuals,  or  small  groups 
cf  individuals,  who  are  selfish,  greedy,  vicious. 
dishonest,  and  hyprocritical;  whose  souls 
know  neither  human  decency,  sympathetic 
and  loving  kindness  for  their  fellowmen.  nor 
social  morality.  •  •  •  Any  sort  of  world- 
wide harmonious  and  sympathetic  coopera- 
tion by  which  men  may  live  decently  to- 
gether simply  does  not  exist.  •  •  •  For 
a  true  evolution  of  new  patterns  of  sociality 
that  will  be  lasting  and  embrace  all  man- 
kind there  must  first  evolve  among  men  more 
decency  and  dignity,  more  tolerance  and 
sympathy,  more  kindness  and  forbearance 
and  more  capacity  of  cooperation  for  the 
common  good  in  the  conduct  of  human  life." 
If  I  may  he  allowed  to  rephrase  this  state- 
ment, I  should  say  simply  that  the  reason 
why  war  between  nations  continues  is  tliat 
no  other  social  Institution  capable  cf  the 
final  settlement  of  international  differences 
and  of  the  internal  problems  leading  to 
them  has  yet  been  invented,  and  further 
that  the  attitudes  necessary  for  the  general 
adoption  of  such  an  Institution  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  developed.  The  League 
of  Nations,  after  the  first  World  War.  was 
one  attempt  to  devise  such  a  piece  of  intea-- 
national  machinery,  but  it  proved  to  be  in- 
adequate, and  the  sincerity  of  the  various 
peoples  fell  short.  Such  a  complicated  and 
ramifying  social  mechanism  is  very  difScult 
to  perfect,  and  no  one  knows  when  the  feat 
will  be  accomplished  by  mankind.  The 
problem,  however,  is  essentially  no  different 
from  that  of  the  Invention  and  adoption  of 
an  airplane  or  a  cotton  picker.  It  may  have 
to  wait  upon  the  slow  accumulation  of 
knowledge  by  the  social  sciences.  Just  as  the 
building  of  the  great  modem  steel  bridge  had 
to  wait  upon  the  development  of  the  science 
of  mechanics.  It  will  certainly  have  to  wait 
upon  the  creation  of  an  intelligent  and  sym- 
pathetic attitude  of  Internationalism  by  edu- 
cational methods.  Nevertheless,  the  end  of 
war  lies  in  that  direction,  and  in  no  other. 
It  is  In  general  the  same  method  by  which 
violence  within  a  State  was  finally  brought 
under  control.  I  am  not  concerned  here  with 
the  exact  form  that  such  an  institution  will 
have  to  take,  whether  it  will  be  a  union  of 
nations  or  a  league  of  nations  of  some  kind 
with  prawers  of  decision  and  enforcement,  or 
whether  at  first  It  will  be  built  arour.d  some 
natural  association  of  nations  like  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  general  conclusions  to  which  this 
necessarily  rather  theoretical  and  speculative 
paper  points,  then,  are  these:  There  is  no 
fatal  reason  why  mankind  should  forever  be 
subjected  tti  the  horrors  and  suffering  of  war. 
The  abolition  of  war  can  be  achieved 
through  the  development  of  a  central  In- 
stitution with  powers  of  final  decision  and 
enforcement  in  dangerous  crises  and  inter- 
national disputes,  sucii  as  a  union  or  league 
of  nations,  based  upon  tlie  creation  of  a 
world-wide  attitude  of  cooperation  aiid  un- 
derstanding. The  opposition  to  war  that  is 
growing  with  the  spread  of  education  and 
democracy,  and  the  accumulating  knowledge 
of  the  new  science  of  sccial  organization,  are 
factors  that  will  increase  the  probability  of 
the  eventual  stoppage  cf  war. 
Just   at  present,  however,  we  are   in  the 

c.t   an    an-out    war    of    the    enemy's 
V. '".ch  I  believe  involves  more  prln- 

'   :     •'-■urs  that  arc  worth  fighting  for. 

I,     f■^...^ry  dying  for.  than  any  other 

-  :r  T.^.  ;c'  ■',!  history,  not  excepting 
\\':iT  (  f  Independence.  One  of 
these  issues  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
Is  the  fact  that  if  this  war  should  fce  won 
by  these  nations  that  believe  in  military 
conquest  and  rule  by  violence,  all  hope  for 
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th«*  outlawry  of  war  would  have  to  De  in- 
'  .:  itely  postponed.  The  march  ot  progrees 
has  carried  men  within  sight  of  better  things, 
only  to  find  the  road  suddenly  blcKked  by 
powerful  forces  that  would  return  the  world 
to  the  darkness  and  despair  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Those  of  us  now  living  can  have  a 
part  in  clearing  that  roed.  The  wa:  •  .v>  < 
of  Europe  must  be  completely  b«r.  i :  nt 
their  own  bloody  game;  and  then  the  beat 
talent  of  the  world  must  be  set  to  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  trying  to  safeguard  our  chil- 
dren's children  against  another  and  etiU 
worse  war. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday    Au   ust  12,  1942 

M:  PrBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  i  returned  to  Washington  on 
August  9  to  look  after  some  pressing  and 
important  ofBciol  matters,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  urge  the  passage  of  H.  R. 
7461,  to  amend  section  107  of  the  Serv- 
icemen's Drpendents  Allo-wance  Act  of 
June  23,  1942. 

On  Monday,  August  10.  it  -was  my  priv- 
ilege to  urge  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  passage  of  H.  R.  7461. 

When  the  original  Servicemen's  De- 
pendents Allovi^nce  Act  came  up  in  the 
House  and  "was  considered  by  the  House 
it  contained  a  provision  that  the  allow- 
ances could  not  be  paid  to  the  dependents 
of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  until  4  months 
after  the  passage  of  that  bill.  I  thought 
the  delay  in  paying  the.se  allowances  to 
the  dependents  of  our  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors would  create  undue  hardships,  and 
therefore  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  providing  that  these  payments  should 
begin  2  months  after  the  passage  of  the 
act. 

My  amendment  was  accepted  by  those 
In  charge  cf  the  bill  in  the  House  and 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  House. 
The  administration  was  against  my 
amendment,  and  when  the  bill  went  to 
the  ccnferen^*^  c-'mmittee  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  ny  :  n.endment  was  stricken 
from  the  bill,  and  the  following  language 
written  into  the  bill: 

Any  allotments  which  accrue  under  this 
title  for  the  period  preceding  November  1, 
1942,  shall  no:  be  actually  paid  until  after 
November  1.  1942. 

In  other  words,  the  dependent  wives. 
children,  parents,  and  so  forth,  of  rur 
servicemen  v.'ould  be  entitled  to  al..  ..  ^ 
ances  and  allolmenis  from  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  act  and  filing  of  rlaims. 
but  the  payments  could  not  ano  v.  j.d 
not  br  n.uie  un';.  .*:  •  i  tiovembvi  1. 
194? 

T  .  V.'ar  and  Na\y  D  i  :nents  were 
opposed  to  making  any  payments  before 
November  1,  1S42.  Under  th.s  provision, 
no  payments  could  be  made  until  after 
November  1,  1S42.  but  there  was  nothing 
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In  that  ]aneua?p  that  could  con  pel  the 
War  or  Navy  Department.^  to  bf  cin  pay 
ments  on  November  1.  194:  fact,  it 

uas  within  their  discretion  'ds   lo  when 
they  would  b..gm  payments  aftej  Novcm 
ber  1.  1942. 

H.  R.  7461  strikes  out  this  olijcctional 
language,   and  the   War  and  J'  avy  Do 
partment.?  can  begin  making  ti  ese  pay- 
ments to  the  dependents  of  out  service- 
men immediately  upon  approval  of  this 


bill  bv  the  President,  but  as  this 
not  fix  any  tjme  but  leaves  it 


the  discretion  of  the  War  and  If.Tvy  De- 
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partments  as  to  when   they 

payment.s.    it    does   not    meet 

wishes.    However,  it  is  the  only 

we  have  an  opportunity  to  vo 

tbjs  tim.e.  and  we  are  very  glad  tc 

ent  and  have  an  opportumty  to  ^lelp  pass 

it. 

There  was  no  opportunity  t*  amend 
the  bill.  The  bill  had  to  com.e  up  under 
what  is  known  as  the  imanimous -consent 
rule.  I  have  imderstocd  there 
uiidfrstanding  with  the  administration 
Jeader.s  that  the  bill  would  ' 
to  come  up  under  the  un  .: 
se.it  rule  for  consideration,  provided  the 
bill,  as  written  should  be  adopted 
amendments  could  be  offered  oi  consid- 
ered. 

This  amendment  to  the  act  of 
1942.  set  forth  in  H.  R.  7461  b<  fore  the 
House,  may  or  may  not  relieve  tpe  situa 
tion.     Under  tlie  original  act 
and  Navy  Departments  could  r 
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the  War 
or  begin 

making  payments  until  after  Novemoer 
1,  1942.  and  then  they  could  s  ill  delay 
making  paj-ments  if  they  so  desired. 
This  bill  removes  that  resirictioi;  and  if 
the  Senate  should  adopt  H.  R.  7461  and 
i:  is  approved  by  the  Pre.-ident,  the  War 
and  Na;^  Deparcments  can  begin  pay- 
ments to  these  dependents  at  once,  or 
they  can  delay  making  the  i)ayments 
even  after  November  1.  194.  I  :  il 
hoped  this  mea-ure  might  bt  ..:.:  r.^_d 
so  as  to  make  it  compulsory  on  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  to  b'  w.  pay- 
ments not  later  than  Septemjt  :  :.  1942. 
This,  however,  is  the  best  bill  w«  have  an 
opportunity  to  pass.  We  inculge  the 
hep?  that  payments  may  bf^eir  at  once 
to  those  dependents  who  1:  p.  ed  and 
proved  their  claims. 

The  draft  law  has  been  in  ejTect  now 
for  r.early  2  years,  and  at  the 
allotment  bill  came  up  in  M 
known  by  the  War  and  N.i.  . 
menrs  that  there  were  about  1' 
diers  and  sailors  who  had  adpendents 
and  would  require  these  allowainces  and 
allotments. 

We  receive  several  letters  diily  from 
nerdy  dependents  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  recently,  in  going 
congressional   district,   scor  .= 
dependents  called  upon  m 
In  many  instances,  dire  need  l^r  aid  to 
them  now. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  with 
needy  dependents  have  been  in 
ice  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
been  actually  at  war  for  mc: 
months.    With  the  small  pay 
soldiers  and   sailors  wore   r'>r^tv\r.s 
the  greater  part  of  this  tirr 
be  of  very  little  help  to  th    r 
dren,  parents,  and  other  depenc. 
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Last  winter  and  spring  a  large  ofBce 
building  was  constructed  to  take  care  of 
those  charged  wi:h  the  handling  of  these 
allowances  and  allotments,  and  for  more 
than  2  months  b.?fore  the  passage  of  the 
original  act  certain  cflBcers  were  charged 
with  developing  an  ofBce  force  for  han- 
dling the  claims  of  the  dependents  of  the 
servicemen.  It  has  been  urged  that  the 
time  for  paying  t  lese  dependents  should 
be  put  off  until  all.  or  practically  all.  de- 
pendents had  fi  ed  and  proved  their 
claims.  This  is  unfair  to  these  depend- 
ents. Some  servicemen  and  their  de- 
pendents may  not  perfect  their  claims 
for  another  year.  Why  should  payments 
to  the  needy  dependents  of  other  service- 
m.en  be  delayed?  The  Government  al- 
ready has  about  2.000.000  officeholders, 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  we  had  In 
the  last  World  War.  One  of  our  Demo- 
cratic friends  remarked  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  we  had  more  ofiBcehoIders 
than  we  have  men  at  the  fighting  front. 

In  passing  other  laws  through  the 
years  for  the  benefit  of  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  for  the  farmers,  and 
other  groups,  it  was  provided  that  pay- 
ments .should  be  made  as  the  claims  were 
filed  and  proven,  j.nd  in  my  opinion  this 
is  the  way  these  claims  should  be 
handled. 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments  say 
they  will  be  willing  to  send  out  to  claim- 
ants the  amount  v/hich  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  must  contribute  from  their  pay 
to  their  dependent;;.  In  order  to  do  this, 
it  mu-st  be  established  that  these  service- 
men have  dependents,  and  that  being 
true,  why  should  not  the  Government 
S'3nd  its  contribution  in  the  same  check 
and  with  the  same  letter?  In  that  way 
there  would  be  only  one  transaction  in- 
stead of  two.  It  would  be  a  saving  of 
time  and  expense,  and  would  bring  this 
relief  to  these  needy  dependents  at  an 
earlier  date. 

Under  the  lend-lease  acts,  passed  by 
the  Congress  at  the  behest  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  has  the  power  to.  give  away  to 
any  country  or  countries  or  groups, 
muni:ions  of  war.  food,  clothing,  and 
money  to  the  amount  of  sixty-three  bil- 
lions. Harry  Hopkins  has  charge  of  giv- 
ing away  this  enormous  sum  of  sixty- 
three  billions,  which  is  three  times  the 
actual  cost  of  the  first  World  War  from 
its  beginning  to  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice. The  amount  provided  by  law  for 
the  needy  dependents  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  is  a  very  small  sum  compared  to 
this  sixty- three  billions. 

We.  of  course,  desire  to  do  everything 
we  possibly  can  to  aid  those  countries 
and  {jeoples  associated  in  the  war  with 
r.s.  but  we  owe  a  very  great  duty  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  for  the  needy  wives,  children, 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  of  our  own 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  these  benefits 
should  be  gotten  to  them  now. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this  mat- 
ter, as  are  other  Memibers  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  the  people  generally 
hroughout  the  Nation.  I  know  and  they 
know  how  greatly  tens  of  thousands  of 
these  dependents  need  this  help  now. 

Let  us  indulge  the  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  promptly  on  this  bill,  and  if  they 
amend  it  at  all.  they  will  fix  an  early  and 


definite  date  when  these  payments 
should  begin  and  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 1,  1942,  and  that  this  bill  will  receiVL^ 
the  approval  of  the  President, 

WHY    WAS   NOVEMBER    1    FIXED? 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments  say 
they  could  not  get  ready  to  make  thesi' 
payments  until  November  1,  1942.  anr. 
for  that  reason  the  administration  ha'? 
opposed  payments  being  made  to  thes'e 
needy  dependents  at  an  earlier  date.  Wf 
have  already  pointed  out  that  many  of 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  with  dependent 
wives,  children,  fathers,  and  mother.s 
have  been  in  the  service  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  many  of  them  for  as  long  a.> 
18  months  under  the  draft. 

The  administration  must  have  known 
that  something  should  be  done  to  aid 
these  needy  dependents  as  hundreds  ol" 
thousands  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  were- 
receiving  no  more  than  S21  per  month 
and  could  help  very  little  these  needy 
dependents  out  of  their  pay  and  we  be- 
came an  active  belligerent  of  the  war  on 
December  8.  1941.  Why  did  the  admin- 
istration delay  bringing  up  and  passing 
this  necessary  legislation  until  June  23, 
1942,  a  period  of  more  than  6' 2  months 
after  we  entered  the  war  and  then  why 
did  they  defeat  my  amendment  which 
would  have  permitted  the  payments  to 
begin  on  August  23,  1942,  and  then  fix 
the  payments  to  begin  not  earlier  than 
November  1,  1942?  I  do  not  think  that 
the  reasons  given  for  this  long  delay  are 
valid.  It  is  a  long,  long  time  for  needy 
wives,  children,  and  needy  parents  to 
wait  for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

Many  newspaper  editors,  other  writers 
and  commentators  have  insisted  that  th's 
date  of  November  1.  which  comes  on 
Simday.  2  days  before  the  election  in 
November,  was  fixed  for  political  con- 
sideration.s.'  They  say  these  checks 
would  reach  the  dependents  of  our  seiv- 
icemen  on  or  a  day  or  two  before  No- 
vember 1.  but  would  not  be  payable  until 
after  November  1.  1942.  and  therefore 
could  not  be  cashed  until  Monday,  the 
day  before  the  regular  election  on  No- 
vember 3.  1942.  and  this  would  prompt  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the 
recipients  of  the  checks  and  cause  m^any 
of  them  to  vote  for  the  administration's 
candidates.  I  have  no  means  of  knov;- 
Ing  what  prompted  this  long  delay  in 
paying  any  of  these  needy  dependents 
before  November  1,  1942.  I  wish  to  re- 
peat that  it  is  an  unrea.sonab!e  delay  in 
my  opinion.  The  delay  in  passing  the 
law  was  unreasonable. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  our  armed 
forces  come  from  the  homes  of  well-to-do 
and  rich  families.  This  administration 
has  played  politics  with  so  many  benefit 
activities  throughout  the  years  that  a 
suspicion  has  been  created  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people.  Farm  benefit 
checks  were  sent  out  on  national  election 
years,  and  just  before  the  regular  Novem- 
ber elections.  W.  P.  A.  rolls  were  in- 
creased during  these  national  election 
years,  and  especially  for  the  month  or  a 
few  weeks  just  before  the  election,  and 
these  increases  occurred  in  normally  Re- 
publican States.  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  made  up  largely  of 
Democrats  have  investigated  these  ac- 
tivities and  have  condemned  tlim.    In 
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the  S:.\tc  ct  Kenaicky  r:d-:it;e  ptn^ions 
have  been  granted  in  greater  number? 
just  before  ir.i  .  '• ,  ;>  :.  ar.d  it  is  very  nat- 
ural for  peoi  :-  •  )  t  :;.i  10  the  conclusion 
that  this  long  delay  m  b  winning  the  pay- 
ments to  these  nt  criv  di  prrd  nts  of  our 
service  men  and  fi.x:!..:  ihe  iir^-  payment 
Just  before  the  November  election  in  U*42 
was  prompted  by  political  cocsiderations. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  purpose  in 
fixing  that  date,  it  is  too  long,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  War  and  Nnvv  D  - 
partments  w  ..:  !>  ^'in  the-.'  puvin.  i.l.  :,! 
once  on  the  claims  that  lurv  b  r;  li  •  i 
and  proved  as  they  can  do  unuri  H.  11. 
7461,  and  to  remove  from  the  minds  of 
the  American  people  the  implication 
that  politics  has  anything  to  do  in  paying 
these  benefits  to  these  needy  dependents 
of  our  defenders. 

DEPENDENTS     AND     CONTRIBUTli  UVS      BY     GOVERN- 
MENT  AND    SERVICEMEN 

Section  120  of  the  act  of  June  24,  1942, 
defines  who  are  wives,  children,  fathers, 
mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  grandfathers, 
and  grandmothers  of  service  men.  and  is 
as  follows: 

(a)  The  term  "wife"  means  a  lawful  wife. 

(b)  The  term  "former  wife  divorced" 
means  a  former  wife  divorced  who  has  not 
remanled  and  to  whom  alimony  has  been 
decreed  and  is  still  payable. 

(c)  Tlie  term  "child"  Includes — 

(1)  A  legitimate  child; 

(2)  A  child  legally  adopted; 

(3)  A  stepchild.  If  a  member  of  the  man's 
household,  including  a  stepchild  who  con- 
tinues as  a  member  of  the  man's  household 
after  death  of  the  mother  or  termination  of 
the  marriage;  and 

(4)  An  illegitimate  child,  but  only  if  the 
man  has  been  Judicially  ordered  or  decreed 
to  contribute  to  such  child's  support;  has 
been  Judicially  decreed  to  be  the  putative 
father  of  such  child;  or,  has  acknowledged 
under  oath  In  writing  that  he  is  the  father 
of  such  child. 

(d)  The  term  "grandchild"  means  a  child 
as  above  defined  of  a  child  as  above  defined, 
and  is  limited  to  persons  to  whom  the  en- 
ll.'^ted  man  has  stood  In  loco  parentis  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  1  year  prior  to  his 
enlistment  or  Induction. 

(e)  The  term  "parent '  Includes  father  and 
mother,  grandfather  and  grandmother,  step- 
father and  stepmother,  father  and  mother 
through  adoption,  either  of  the  person  In  the 
service  or  of  the  spouse,  and  persons  who.  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  1  year  prior  to  the 
man's  enlistment  or  Induction,  stood  in  loco 
parentis  to  the  man  concerned:  Provided, 
That  not  more  than  two  within  those  named 
therein  may  be  designated  to  receive  an  al- 
lowance, and  In  the  a'osence  of  a  designation 
by  the  enlisted  man  preference  shall  be  given 
to  the  parent,  or  parents  not  exceeding  two, 
who  actually  exercised  parental  relationship 
at  the  time  of  or  most  nearly  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enlisted  man's  entrance  Into  ac- 
tive service:  Provided  further.  That  If  such 
parent  or  parents  be  not  dependent  or  waive 
an  allowance,  preference  may  be  extended  to 
others  within  the  class  who  at  a  more  remote 
time  actually  supported  the  enlisted  man 
prior  to  entrance  into  service. 

(f)  The  terms  "brother"  and  "sister"  In- 
clude brothers  and  sisters  of  the  half  blood 
as  well  as  those  of  the  whole  blood,  step- 
brothers and  stepsisters,  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters through  adoption. 

(g)  The  terms  "child,"  "grandchUd," 
"brother,"  and  "sister"  p.r^  limited  to  unmar- 
ried persons  either  (I  uiiier  18  years  of  a^e, 
or  (2)  of  any  age,  If  mcapable  of  self-  .];{)■  it 
by  reason  of  mental  or  physical  de.'f.t 

Section  105  of  tiie  act  of  Junf  23.  1942. 
sets  forth  that  the  servicemen  com:  :buie 


^'22  r-T  monih  except  in  certain  cases  and 
•;.  .:r.ount  in  each  particular  case  that 
the  Government  contributes  is  as  follows; 
Sec.  105.  (a)  Tlie  araoimt  of  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  the  family  allowance 
payable  to  \he  d<;  endent  or  dependents  of 
any  such  er..i;t<a  ;r,:,:i  fhall  be  the  aggregate 
of  the  amount  cf  the  Government's  contribu- 
tion to  the  clas6-A  dependent  or  dependent* 
of  such  enlisted  man  and  the  amount  of  the 
Governments  contribution  to  the  class-B 
dependent  or  dependents  of  such  enhstcd 
man. 

(b)  Tlie  amount  of  the  Government's  con- 
tribution to  the  class-A  dependent  or  de- 
pendents of  such  enlisted  man  shall  be  at  a 
monthly  rate  of — 

(1 )  $28,  if  such  enlisted  man  has  a  wife  but 
no  child: 

(2i  $40.  If  such  enlisted  man  ha.s  a  wife  and 
one  child,  and  an  additional  $10  for  each 
additional  child; 

(3)  $20,  if  such  enlisted  man  has  no  wife 
but  has  one  child; 

(4)  $30.  if  such  enlisted  man  has  no  wife 
but  has  two  children,  and  an  additional  $10 
for  each  additional  child;  and 

(5)  $23.  In  addition  to  the  amounts,  if 
any,  payable  under  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3),  or 
(4)  of  this  subsection.  If  such  enlisted  man 
has  a  former  wife  divorced. 

(c)  The  amount  of  the  Government's  con- 
tribution to  the  class-B  dependent  or  de- 
pendents of  any  such  enlisted  man  shall  be 
at  a  monthly  rate  of — 

(1)  $15,  if  such  enlisted  man  has  only  one 
parent  who  Is  a  clase-B  dependent,  and  an 
additional  $5  for  each  grandchild,  brother, 
or  sister  which  such  enlisted  man  has  who 
is  a  class-B  dependent,  but  not  more  than 
$50  in  the  aggregate; 

(2)  $25,  if  such  enlisted  man  has  two 
parents  who  are  class-B  dependents,  and 
an  additional  $5  for  each  grandchild,  brother, 
or  sister  which  such  enlisted  man  has  who 
is  a  class-B  dependent,  but  not  more  than 
$50  In  the  aggregate;  and 

(3)  $5,  If  such  enlisted  man  has  no  parent 
who  is  a  class-B  dependent,  for  each  grand- 
child, brother,  or  sister,  which  such  enlisted 
man  has  who  is  a  class-B  dependent,  -but 
not  more  than  $50  in  the  aggregate. 

In  any  case  in  which  the  amount  of  the 
Government's  contribution  to  the  class-B  de- 
pendents of  any  enlisted  man  would  be 
greater  than  $50.  If  there  were  no  limitation 
upon  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  such  dependents,  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  Government  to 
each  such  dependent  shall  be  reduced  In  the 
same  proportion  as  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  Government's  contribution  to  all  such 
dependents  Is  reduced. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  For  any  month  for  which  a 
monthly  family  allowance  is  paid  under  this 
title  to  the  dependent  or  dependents  of  any 
such  enlisted  man  the  monthly  pay  of  such 
enlisted  man  shaU  be  reduced  by.  or  charged 
with,  the  amount  of  $22,  and  shall  be  reduced 
by.  or  charged  with,  an  additional  amount  of 
$5  If  the  dependents  to  whom  such  allow- 
ance is  payable  include  both  class-A  and 
class-B  dependents.  The  amount  by  which 
the  pay  of  any  such  enlisted  man  Is  so  re- 
duced or  with  which  It  is  so  chtu'ged  shall 
constitute  part  of  the  monthly  family  allow- 
ance payable  to  his  dependent  or  dependents. 

You  will  observe  there  are  two  classes 
of  dependents — class  A  and  class  B.  It 
is  compulsory  on  the  part  of  the  service- 
rran  to  make  contribution  to  his  class-A 
d  ;>  p.dents.  Any  serviceman  having 
ciass-A  t;M^r!^drr:s„  :*  h(:  ft-.'-  ov  refuses 
to  make  an  alio^nient,  the  Government 
will  hold  from  hi<:  pay  his  contribution 
ur.du  the  law.  The  servicemen  cannot 
b"  Cdiripriled  to  m:ike  nny  crntribu'ir'n 
Uj  class-B  depeiidcriLs.  T;.p  si':"\  :cci!;eu  s 
contributions  for  class-B       •"■ndents  is 


entirely  voluntary.  He  can  either  make 
contribution  or  refuse  to  do  so  according 
to  his  V  V. :    Aishe^. 

Saiioi-^  make  their  applications  for  al- 
lotments for  their  dependents  to  their 
commanding  oflBcers.  and  their  depend- 
ents make  applications  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment. Soldiers  make  their  appli- 
cations to  their  commanding  officers  and 
their  dependents  to  the  War  Department. 
If  the  soldier  or  sailor  fails  to  make 
application  for  class-A  dependents,  such 
dependent."^  ran  make  application  to  the 
Navy  or  W  1  Department  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  wives  and  children  of  serv- 
icemen do  not  have  to  prove  that  they 
are  dependent,  but  all  dependents  in  class 
B  must  prove  that  they  are  dependent 
and  that  the  soldier  or  sailor  has  been 
furnishing  In  one  way  or  another  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  support,  and  we 
think  that  will  include  services  rendered 
in  working  for  and  caring  for  dependent 
fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  grand- 
fathers, and  grandmothers. 

The  Government  will  make  allotments 
for  dependents  of  our  servicemen  who 
are  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  sev- 
enth grades.  These  grades  include  buck 
privates,  first-class  privates,  corporals, 
and  line  sergeants,  and  comparable 
grades  In  the  Navy.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  do  not  include  the  three  higher 
grades  of  sergeants.  These  provisions 
also  apply  to  cor.;  ••  d  >  grades  of  serv- 
icemen in  the  Nu\y  a:ij  do  not  include 
higher  petty  officers  of  the  Navy  and  do 
not  Include  ensigns,  first  or  second  lieu- 
tenants, or  other  higher  officers  of  the 
Army  or  Navy.  Allotments  or  allowances 
will  not  be  paid  by  the  Government  for 
any  servicemen  in  the  Army  except  in 
grades  4.  5,  6,  and  7,  which  are  the  lower 
grades,  and  ihis  arplies  hk^\^^^e  to  the 
Navy. 
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HON.  HAMILTON  FiSH 

OF    Nr-.V    TCEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TT^•F3 

Thvrsday,  August  20.  !:*_' 

Mr.  Fii;H.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
speech  I  made  over  the  Blue  Network, 
Wednesday  evening,  August  5,  1942: 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  blue  network 
for  giving  me  radio  t.me  this  evening  to  dis- 
cuss national  Issues  and  the  war  and  to 
emphasize  that  national  unity  assures  vic- 
tory; that  we  wUl  win  the  war  If  It  takes 
6  months  or  6  years,  provided  we  have  na- 
tional unity. 

■Within  less  than  6  days,  the  result  of  the 
primary  contest  In  my  district  for  the  nom- 
ination of  a  Representative  in  Ckjngrese  on 
tl  f  Rf  p-.iblican  ticket  will  be  known, 

I  :  :  ss  that  I  hope  and  expect  to  carry 
all  tliree  counties.  Orange,  Dutchess,  and 
Putnam,  and  practlcallv  every  city  and  town 
in  the  district  ::  I  ;  :..t  receive  more  votee 
than  n!l  thref  (.1  luy  opponents  combined, 
I  shai;  bf  (i.-a  :  omted.  The  enrolled  Repub- 
lic ans  :■  r  '.':.(:  Twenty-sixth  Con£rrr--'-:-i,l  !:>'■:- 
ir..'.  wi.l  sr'.f-ii  their  own  cani^  i,,,.;^,«  »':I- 
out  the  need  of  any  advice  or  ft*^.  ■      -i 


\  ^  1  ■'■' 
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the  PM.  the  Dally  Worker,  or  ev^n  the  New 
York  Hera'd  Tribune. 

1  am  informed  by  my  friends  throughout 
the  diiirlct  that  the  primary  Is  in  the  bag 
for  me.  in  spite  of  the  unprecet  ented  rams 
of  mcney  spent  by  my  opponents  on  political 
•dvertisemen's.  radio,  bands,  headquarters, 
workers,  mailing  letters,  and  me<  tm;5. 

Where  all  the  money  comes  frcn  i  wdl  proba- 
bly never  be  known,  but  I  claim  ;o  be  an  In- 
d;rect  benefactor  to  the  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  in  Orange  and  Dutchess  Counties  by 
attracting  into  the  district  huse  campaign 
fimds  to  defeat  me.  There  Is  ar  unholy  al- 
lUnce  between  left-wlnj?  new  d<|alers,  Com- 

ition- 

:  roups 

p    at    nothind  by    use   of 

zr.c:.cy  t^r   ■. attacks  to  encompass  my 

defeat 

My  opponents  are  merely  pafcrns  in  the 
tmttle  to  purs"  me  for  belr.g  a  i  cnln^erven- 
tloiust    '  P«'?.rl   HarbcT   and 


done  e\ 


for   hsvin? 

in  my  power  to  k^ecp  America 

unless   at- 


out   cX   war  until  prepared   and 

tacked.     This  was  the  ur pardonable  sin  for 

which  I  must  be  defeated  at  all  (csts  by  ihia 


-e  irterTeulicu 
.  jvelers. 
The  theme  cf  the  campaign  fnlm  the  start 
to  attempt  to  undermine  tr  ■     -    ndence 
itf  tha  voters  by  a  constant  T'  n  of  a 

number  of  sn.car  charges  int«r»ovei\  with 
personal  abuse,  innuendo?,  and  Id^rect  false- 
hoods. 

My  opponents,   both   within    jt;d    vk.ihout 
the  district  were  annoyed  becai  se  I  replied 

-wer  tu 
,1.  p.irently 


of   left- 
1  a  hand- 

.  :  d  their 


.slons  alter 

:  .13  bogged 
against  my 
the  Amerl- 


to  the  smear  charges  and  sen' 

all  the  voters  in  the  district     T; 

was  unfair  on  my  part  to  defend  myself  and 

take  the  fight  to  the  voters  b-  d  e  :vc  them  an 

opportunity  to  make  their  ( '.v:. 

tiiey  had  the  facts  presente 

Anyhow  the  smear   cam:;  . 
down  and  actually  boomeranged 
opponents,  which  is  natural,  a? 
can  people  arc  fair-minded  and  s]  KJrtsmanlike 
and   become  disgvisted   '*  'h   r''7-'^nal  smear 
attacks. 

My  opponents  also  seem  to  think  that  it 
Is  unfair  that  I.  a  sincere  noni  itervention 
1st.  along  with  80  percent  of  •  \;r.erican 
people  before  Pearl  Harbor,  n-:^','.  I.-,  .-  a  vig- 
orous and  eJBcient  conduct  of  tlie  war  until 
final  victory.  To  them  it  is  positively  un- 
sportsmanlike on  my  part  to  jrge  all-out 
service,  sacrifice,  and  effort  to  Tin  the  war 
at  the  earliest  pOjiSible  moment,  no  matter 
what  it  costs  in  blood,  sweat  J  tears,  and 
money. 

The  fact  that  I  offered  to  serve  as  a  colonel 
of  a  colored  combat  regiment  If  =t  March  is 
Just  not  playing  cricket,  accord  ng  to  those 
youthful  interventionists  in  my  district  who 
yelled  aloud  for  war  prior  to  I  earl  Harbor 
but  preferred  to  let  other  peoples'  sons  do 
the  fighting  for  them.  Thank  heavens  we 
do  not  have  many  of  this  type  in  our  district. 
They  evidently  fcrget  that  I  v(  ;  '.-rpd  and 
served  in  a  combat  regiment  in  :  ust  war. 

It  Is  fortunare  for  the  countr,-  that  most 
Interventionists  are  marching  aic  ng  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  ncnmterventio  lists  to  win 
the  war.  It  is  only  a  small  nufnbcr  of  the 
rabid  and  malicious  sjjecles 
tlonists  who  want  to  pure  . 
ventionist  and  thereby  *-■.  .  i 
unity  and  Impair  our  -.  - 
They  apparently  wcui  ;  :  .  : 
r-oninterventionist  M 
win  the  war.  As  for  n.t-  I  v,  .„_..: 
the  war  than  be  elected. 

There  is  another  act  :t  r.:  :  -  • 
rents  feel  is  actually  .-..  ck.n.; 
unfair  to  thenn  .i:,d  -l.a:  a  ,  ~  :i.v 
Cf  a  bill  in  Co::i:r"<o  :r.  1939  '..- 
selling  and  '::  -me:.-  -f  s-rap  irir.  :o  Japar. 
Which  the  adniuusT.i,:. 
same  scrap  uoa  maae 


cf 


( 


Interven- 
■  noninter- 

r    national 
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r:  cli:c- 
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that  sank  our  warships  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
killed  our  soldiers  and  sailers  there. 

I  assume  it  was  equally  unfair  of  me  to 
try  to  reserve  50  percent  of  the  defense 
weapons  for  cur  own  use  in  the  lend-lease 
bill 

What  would  Gen,  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  not 
have  given  for  2,000  modern  combat  planes, 
1.000  tanks,  and  large  quantities  cf  artillery 
and  antiaircraft  guns?  If  he  had  had  2.000 
modern  planes,  the  probability  Is  that  the 
Japanese  transports  could  not  have  gotten 
n:ar  enough  to  land  troops  in  the  Philippines. 

I  now  want  to  discuss  the  alleged  fortifi- 
cation of  Guam,  the  biggest  fake  and  fraudu- 
lent Issue  in  the  campaign  about  which  even 
stich  tine  men  as  MaJ.  Gen  William  Haskell 
have  becorr.e  confused  and  fallen  for  the  in- 
spired New  Deal  propaganda.  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  General  Haskell,  both  as  ?n  officer 
and  as  an  American  citizen.  There  are  no 
better,  but  General  Haskell  for  the  past  few 
years  has  been  busy  training  his  own  division 
and  has  done  a  fine  Job. 

He  was  baily  misinformed  about  the  al- 
lertd  fortifying  of  Guam  and  did  an  injustice 
to  Members  cf  Congress,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  for  not  voting  for  something 
that  was  never  brought  up. 

I  want.  In  the  most  emphatic  term^.  to 
deny  that  there  was  ever  a  vote  m  Congress 
on  fortifying  Guam.  It  was  never  recom- 
mended by  President  Roosevelt  or  Acting 
Secretary  cf  the  Navy  Edison.  The  vote  was 
on  a  toOOOOOO  dredging  project,  mostly  for 
the  use  of  cur  commercial  pan-American  air 
line«. 

The  alleged  vote  on  fortifying  Guam  is 
merely  a  fraudulent  New  Deal  campaign  issue 
and  has  been  repudiated  by  numerous  honest 
and  able  Democrats  in  Congress.  Including 
the  chairmen  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committees 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate.  If  we  had 
attempted  to  fortify  Guam  as  an  air  base. 
1.400  miles  from  Tokyo,  in  1939.  it  would  have 
Involved  us  in  the  war  several  years  earlier, 
as  I  pointed  out  at  the  time. 

Winston  Churchill,  Prime  Minister  to 
Great  Britain,  in  his  speech  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  few  months  ago.  stated  that  it  was 
fortunate  for  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  that  Japan  had  not  attacked  us  a  year 
before,  as  it  would  have  been  disastrous  to 
both  of  us.  Knowing  what  we  know  today, 
it  is  Indeed  fortunate  that  the  Congress  was 
not  asked  to  fortify  Guam  in  1939.  What  is 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 
Suppose  Japan  had  tried  to  fortify  an  air 
base  1,400  miles  off  our  Pacific  coast,  and 
within  flying  distance  cf  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  The  American  people  would 
have  been  inflamed,  and  properly  so,  with 
hate  and  hostility  which  would  have  rapidly 
eventuated  in  war.  Tliere  were  other  reasons 
why  the  administration  did  not  ask  Congress 
to  fortify  Guam.  It  is  surrounded  by  Japa- 
nese islands  and  would  have  been  cut  off 
and  the  huge  sums  necessary  to  fortify  it 
wasted  and  its  air  force  and  garrison  com- 
pelled to  surrender  either  by  direct  attack  or 
star^-ation. 

There  is  a  determined  and  brazen  con- 
spiracy among  some  new  dealers  and  rabid 
interventionist  newspapers  to  try  to  blame 
noninterventionists  in  Congress  for  the  dis- 
aster at  Pearl  Har'oor  and  for  the  surrender 
of  the  Philippines.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  No  Member  of  Congress. 
Democrat  or  Republican,  inteiventionlst  or 
;  ^ninterventionist.  had  anything  to  do  with 
Fearl  Harbor,  and.  least  of  all.  the  noninter- 
"  entlonists.  who  certainly  did  nothing  to  pro- 
voke war  or  were  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the   dastardly   Jap   attack   on   Pearl   Harbor. 

T  .►>  Army.  Navy,  and  the  administration 
«•  :  •  in  charge  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  not  Con- 
gress, or  any  Member  of  Congress,  and  the 
same  holds  true  of  Guam  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  noninterventionists  are.  however. 
u;.."Ki  and  determined  in  helping  to  win  the 
V  .1,  a:  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  win- 


ning a  Just  and  lasting  peace  afterward,  or 
otherwise  the  sacrifice  will  be  in  vain. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  read 
to  the  radio  audience  an  extract  from  an 
article  by  John  O'Donnell.  publi.shed  in  the 
Washington  Times-Hercld  on  March  30,  1942, 
and  which  I  placed  in  the  Congression.m, 
Record  on  April  13.  It  Is  indicative  of  the 
attitude  of  left-wing  new  dealers  against 
those  Members  of  Congress  who.  in  accord- 
ance with  tift  will  of  the  American  people, 
tried  to  keep  us  out  of  foreign  v.ars  unless 
attacked. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  was  reporting  speeches  made 
at  the  Overseas  Writers  Association  dinner 
held  at  the  WiJlard  Hotel,  attended  by  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  and 
Secretary  Knox. 

■The  American  Senate  must  be  taught  the 
facts  cf  life.  •  •  •  The  important  thing 
Is  to  put  an  end  to  criticism  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary.  Be  ruthless  as  the  enemy — get 
him  on  his  income  tax  or  the  Mann  Act. 
Hang  him.  shoot  him.  or  lock  him  up  in  a 
concentration  camp." 

This  sounds  like  the  wild  ravings  of  Hitler 
and  Mussolini,  and  the  very  system  we  In 
free  America  are  fighting  against  in  totali- 
tarian nations.  Yet  this  Is  the  avowed  pro- 
gram of  the  left-wing  new  dealers  to  purge 
nonlnterventionist  leaders  and  outspoken  cp- 
pcnonts  cf  the  New  Deal  by  any  means  in 
their  power,  including  the  Income  tax.  Mann 
Act,  or  smear  attacks.  It  is  time  for  the 
American  people  to  wake  up  before  it  is  too 
late  and  defend  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
free  Institutions  and  not  follow  In  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Nazis,  Fascists,  and  Communists. 
The  attempt  of  the  small  group  of  radicals 
to  purge  Members  of  Congress  who  repre- 
sented  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the 
Nation  Is  a  disservice  to  national  unity  and 
Impedes  our  till-out  war  effort. 

While  the  sons  of  former  interventionists 
and  noninterventionists  are  flgnting  shoulder 
to  shoulder  to  win  the  war,  a  small  group  of 
radicals  and  die-hard  and  malicious  Inter- 
ventionists are  continuing  to  raise  pre-war 
controversial  Issues  and  to  fight  pre-war 
battles. 

There  Is  only  one  Issue  now,  and  that  Is  to 
win  the  war,  and  to  do  so  there  must  be  na- 
tional unity,  and  anyone  or  any  group  who 
Interferes  with  that  is  aiding  and  helping  the 
enemy. 

I  voted  on  the  important  pre-war  Issues 
with  approximately  90  percent  of  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress,  and  sup- 
ported every  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  ap- 
propriation bill  since  1938. 

I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  detri- 
mental to  national  unity  than  for  a  handful 
of  fanatical  Interventionists  to  insist  for  po- 
litical reasons  on  reviving  and  rehashing 
these  pre-war  measures  which  at  the  time 
were  supported  on  the  basis  of  what  was  best 
for  America.  Let  us  have  unity  in  America 
and  not  disunity  for  political  purposes. 


Disal.  ^'d  A-nencan  Vef'-ran*;  Ma'he  E\cd- 
lent  R'-ord«  as  Guards  on  .National 
Deferi-r  Pnne-U 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  r.\rr.  ES 

Thursday.  August  20.  1942 

Mr.  COCHRAX  Mr  S;>'ak.T,  ur^dcr 
date  of  July  21  I  placed  in  tiie  Rec  o-  d  a 
statement  relative  to  disabled  ^ciaans 
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being  utilized  in  connection  with  na- 
tional defense  activities.  I  also  published 
at  the  time  a  letter  I  had  received  from 
Mr.  Peter  M.  Griffin,  commander  of  the 
St.  Louis  chapter  of  the  Disab'  i  An-.eri- 
can  Veterans. 

I  have  just  read  a  very  interesting 
article  in  the  semimonthly  publication  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  dated 
July  28.  relative  to  this  matter.  This 
article  contained  a  letter  that  was  writ- 
ten to  National  Service  Officer  William 
F  leach,  of  St.  Louis,  by  Mr.  William 
i.  F.ohr,  an  engineer  connected  with  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  I 
am  including  that  article  as  part  of  my 
remarks : 

Guard  Jobs  Are  Secured  for  Disabled — St. 
Louis  Disafi  >r  .\.mfrican  Veterans  Offices 
Has  Outsta-.  :\i,  Success  In  Placing  Em- 
ploy a,.;    lj;^M'..LL  Comrades 

St.  Louis.  Mo.— Cooperation  between  Na- 
tional Service  Officer  William  E,  Leach,  of  this 
city,  and  officials  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  have  resulted  in  the  em- 
plo3rment  of  nearly  100  disabled  veterans  here 
as  guards  at  thr  defr-.-e  plants  in  this  area. 

While  visit II  c  .:.  v*.  luneton  and  national 
1  i'  iuarters  of  Uie  Di.-a>,:.  i  .*.;i-:rr  '-;.  :  v<:- 
«:..:.-  recently  at  Cincinn.  ';;  C.  .:.-\,;i'  I.i  :■.-.  u 
proposed  that  other  national  se:>  t  ■  rBceis 
and  department  and  chapter  Disab.^d  Ameri- 
can Veterans  ofBcials  conduct  a  similar  pro- 
gram u'.A  ^ei\re  employment  for  employnble 
dlsablf<:  \t  r:  i;..'-  in  their  area. 

A  letter  received  by  Comrade  Leach  from 
William  S.  Flohr  a  Rfcm.'^truction  Finance 
Corporation  r- •  •  f>^'  r*  |  rf^-^enting  the  Re- 
constinjction  l-i  .m.ce  CL,:iMjiaiion.  is  quoted: 

"DE.VR  Mr.  Leach:  In  connection  with  the 
photos  of  guard  forces  employed  on  tv/o  de- 
fense projects  under  my  supervision.  I  have 
just  a  brief  statement  Uiat  I  wiih  to  make. 

"All  of  these  men  are  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  1  and  have  seen  active  service.  There  is 
no  physical  examination  required  nor  In  my 
opinion  Is  it  necessary,  however,  alertness, 
efficiency,  courtesy,  and  appearance  are  es- 
sential and  I  am  glad  to  state  that  all  of  the 
men  have  fulfilled  these  qualifications  to  per- 
fection. 

"These  men,  who  entered  the  service  of 
their  country  as  young  men.  have.  In  the 
trying  times  preceding  this  war.  been  puslied 
around  due  to  minor  disability  and  state- 
ments that  "they  were  too  old.'  until  their 
morale  was  silmost  gone.  Tliey  have  now 
taken  a  new  lease  on  life  and  feel  as  If  they 
had  a  place  In  our  war  effort. 

"Most  of  our  young  men  are  now  entering 
active  service  In  our  armed  forces.  Who 
would  be  better  qualified  to  protect  the  plants 
producing  the  vital  war  materials  necessary 
for  the.se  boys  to  bring  us  victory  than  the 
men  who  li  fi  '  ':  =  these  same  materials  m 
the  other  W  r  a  War?  Who  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  more  patriotic  or  loyal  Ameri- 
cans? I  am  sure  in  this  connection,  that  it 
would  be  a  tough  assignment  for  a  news- 
paper reporter  to  gain  accsss  to  the  grounds 
for  publicity  purposes  or  anyone  else  for  any 
purpose,  unless  properly  jiassed  by  the  guard 
force. 

"In  connection  with  this,  I  wish  to  extend 
my  thanks  to  Mr.  William  Leach,  liaiscn 
officer.  Veterans'  Administration,  Jefferson 
Barracks.  Mo.;  Mr.  Cyrus  S.  Henshaw,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Veterans'  Relief  Commis- 
sion. Edwardsville.  III.,  and  M:  F  W  Bender, 
of  St.  Louis,  for  tiieir  active  c  ><,>(::. tion. 

"Now  that  t;.i=  movement  is  started.  I 
thliik  that  if  the  veterans'  organizations 
would  get  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  it 
u— v:!(i   hf'-'^rr.p  Na*;cr. -w:dp  arcl  thr  cr:iin':ry 

ArrRECT^TEs  cooperation 
A  lf'*pr    aui'Ci  J-..-,e  9.  adcir^-s.  u  to  Com- 
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chief  of  guards  and  defense-plant  protection 
engineer  of  St.  Louis,  Is  also  quoted: 

"I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  the  splendid  cooperation  I  have 
received  from  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  under  my 
command  who  are  guarding  the  two  vitally 
Important  projects  at  Madison,  El.,  and 
Granite  City,  111. 

"In  February  of  1942  these  veterans  were 
recommended  by  you  as  patriotic,  loyal 
Americans,  competent  to  efficiently  carry  out 
the  duties  of  guarding  war  projects. 

"On  June  14.  1942.  the  veterans  stationed 
at  Madison,  HI.,  will  have  completed  4 
months  of  service.  During  these  4  months 
the  citizens  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  have  been 
advised,  through  our  local  newspapers,  of 
the  incompetent  and  Inefficient  manner  In 
which  certain  projects  have  been  guarded  by 
men  who  are  not  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  1.  At  Madison,  111.,  we  have  yet  to  expe- 
rience any  disloyalty.  The  men  have  made  a 
splendid  record.  I  am  sure  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  the  duration. 

"The  veterans  stationed  at  Granite  City. 
Ill ,  have  likevrise  proven  themselves  to  be 
the  very  men  we  need  to  guard  our  war  proj- 
ects and  plants. 

"I  wish  also  to  advise  you  I  am  going  to 
continue  employing  veterans  of  the  first 
World  War  on  all  forces  under  my  command 
In  this  district. 

"May  I  thank  you  for  your  personal  inter- 
est and  cooperation,  without  which  I  doubt 
I  cculd  have  organized  the  efficient,  loyal, 
and  patriotic  group  of  men  now  in  service." 

When  we  hear  on  all  sides  that  there 

i.-^  a  sen  1  city  of  manpower,  it  sp-ms  to 
n>'  that  i:m!'/  .;i  tmion  should  o-  ;  ,i.!; 
tf>  -hr  r'mp;  vni!  :n  of  dis.-,b!ed  v  .i  :■.:.- 
e-'pec;aay  m  L'..::nection  with  iIio^l  v. ;.u 
were  assigned  to  duty  to  guard  war  plants. 
In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  loyalty  of  men  of  this  type. 
That,  of  course,  is  extremely  important. 
Th  V  :ij-i  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
fire  Lims,  have  been  schooled  in  discipline, 
and  their  alertness  and  efficiency  make 
them  extremely  valuable.  For  instance, 
I  am  now  going  to  include  a  letter  writ- 
ten !;•  >!•  Grant  Wyatt,  Jr.,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Frazier-Davis  Construc- 
tion Co.,  to  Mr.  William  E.  Leach  on  this 
subject. 

Frazieh -Davis  Constrttction  Co  , 

Afa£fis07i,  III..  July  28.  1942. 
Mr.  WttJJAM  E.  Leach, 

Veterans'  AdministTation  Facility, 
Jeffeison  Barracks,  Mo. 
Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Fred  Bender  has  requested 
me  to  write  ycu  concerning  the  experience 
we  have  had  on  this  project  in  using  ex- 
servicemen  of  the  first  World  War  as  a  guard 
force. 

Our  experience  with  these  men  has  been 
uniformly  very  satisfactory.  We  have  found 
the  men  furnished  us  here  intelligent,  ener- 
getic, loyal,  and  conducted  themselves  In  such 
manner  as  to  hold  the  respect  of  both  work- 
men and  management  that  came  In  contact 
with  them. 

We  have  to  a  large  extent  endeavored  to 
employ  only  those  veterans  that  had  overseas 
service,  inn.-n.Ufr.  as  the  guard  force  is  en- 
trusted V, :  :;  t.r.  arms,  and  it  is  our  desire 
to  have  ui.Iv  .~ui  ;.  guards  as  are  familiar 
and  experienrrj  ;.  the  carrying  of  and  use 
of  firearms. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Fkazier-Dwis  Construction  Co.. 
CiRAXT  Wy«.TT   Jr    Superintends    t. 

I  r-iirh'  ?ay  ihat  the  pioject  where  the 
P'.'nrci--  are  employed  is  one  of  the  largest 
c:  ■*:-  kirid  in  'he  ccun'ry. 

Tius  eiganizatlon,  o:-igii:a;;y  ci'i.fiiu-d 
to  d.,',ibl,'Cl  witians  of  the  Vv\,:lu  W.;:, 


f :  ^-" 


CORD 


Ani-:": 


under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  15. 
1942.  was  permitted  to  change  its  name 
from  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of 
the  World  War  to  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  and  therefore  all  of  those  who 
have  had  honorable  ^-rvice  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  couriiy  during  time  of  war 
will  be  eligible  t^^  r.;- '  :  rrshlp.  The  cam- 
paign to  place  vt  •.  :a:.s  in  these  jobs  un- 
doubtedly will  hi  b"P'  ficial  to  those  who 
have  been  disabled  in  the  present  war, 
and  I  tliink  it  certainly  should  be  en- 
couraged. Even  though  partially  handi- 
capped, therr  .;!,  :•  a;  y  vv a- <;  in  which 
disabled  veterans  cuii  ^a:;...pate  in  the 
war  program. 


A 


•t"  to  the  L?tf  Chn'!loph?r 
D.  Suihvan 


FX ""  ■•-:•.■ 


J\   CF   IaLMAKKS 


hON  THOMAS  H.  CllLLEN 

IN  TliE  HOISF  OF  I.EPUK^KN'!  \r:\  FS 
.1.  ■     -  u  I.  u     .1  .  ^.  i<  ■ ,     ,  ;,,      .,  ,-  i  _ 

M:.  cril.EX  Mr  ;-;>  ..k- :■  I  v  ish  to 
join  in  pay;:u  t:.u,;;»  ;  :;.i  ;:.  ;nory  of 
my  dear  fiienc  a;.j  late  colleague, 
"Chri-^tv"  Su]li\-:-., .  :  .  'n  ^hp  S'^^te  of  New 
V  ;k  Hi*-  unciTiny  p;,>.-  :•>.:  w  av  a  ir:-,.r. 
>'■-  ■  K  V,  n^'  and  ]  am  '^•n>  ';-:ar  Dis  ::ia*n' 
Ct'ioita  Irit-r.i'^-  liaci  a  ■■■■n..'.!:"  '■<■■  afiioii. 

I  had  the  p"h  ^k::''  cf  kr*  •.\ ,-  p  him  for 
many  years  and  :jr...dercd  him  to  be 
one  of  the  finr.-t  ai  u  mo.'^t  lov'able  gen- 
tleman thai  I  li.::i  i-\-r  '.at;  M.f  privilege 
of  i^f-'.r.^.  I  L'dii  T..  i^i  a  !■  .wine  to 
sci-.'('  W:;'.  h::vi  ii:  C■or:^:,^^,  U:  over  20 
years  and  t;.'':?  all  those  years,  I  have 
never  icnown  him  to  say  an  unkind  word 
about  anj'one.  In  rec?r.t  years  we  served 
together  on  t];.  \Vu:>;  i:  ;  M^ans  Com- 
mittee and  I  L.;A.i\>  i.junu  him  to  be 
most  cooperat:v.    jrui  :.?lDful. 

H'"'  -vas  ;aia."<,*d  h^'  t;.t-  poople  of  the 
Iowli  (.oo!  >hn  if  N-  A  Y.jik  whom  he 
represented  ir.  C  r.Ttss  for  so  many 
years.  They  will  have  some  measure  of 
satisfaction  In  knowing  that  their  de- 
voted friend  was  genuinely  admired  and 
respected  by  I  ^  f- rmer  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Repie^tntatives  and  host  of 
friends  throughout  the  country.  This  is 
the  rich  heritage  that  he  leaves  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  better  that  any  man  could  do. 

May  he  rest  in  peace,  comforted  in  the 
thought  of  having  lived  a  kmdly  and  re- 
ligious life. 


V\  e  -Are  Living  Our  N^'.=  r  .\t':a 


lx:e.^;^!on  of  kemai^ks 

or 

HON,  JOHN  W,  McCORMACK 

IN   THE  H'')i;:-F  O?    RFF'H  F.~f  NT  ATT'/FS 
7  h:r\:-dcv.  A:ic:,>i  ii'    1:'^^' 

Ml.      McCORMACK.     Mi.      ^i-^akcx, 
under  unamn.  ..    o^nsent  to  extend  my 
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remarks  !n  the  Record  I  include  a  splen 


article  writ- 
ippearing  in 

A  .eust   16. 
.:.  a  forci- 


did,  thoughtful,  and  correct 

ten  by  James  Mort:.  m  a: 

the  Boston  Glob-  i^:  S. ". 

1942.     This  art.,  e  d;.:i._  - 

ble  and  prominent  manneij  a  fact  that 

the  present-day  dictators  cverlook.  that 

the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  a 

race;  they  are  a  people  w 

by  a  common  link,  their  lovt'  of  the  great 

principles  of  mankind  ihatj  our  counir>' 

stands  for. 

T-^--  article  follows: 

V.  i    A.=:i;    Living    OtJK    War    .^ji\i— Unttt    th 
America  op  the  W.^ming  R'crs  or  Evnopt 
Is    AN    Example   for   the   Kr' 
World 

I  By  James  Mo.'-gal  i 

In  a  war  tha:  ls  preter.dedly  for  sptiing  up 
the  Germans,  the  Iiallana,  an(    the  Japane-e 


ugated    world. 

r.at   issue  as  a 


as  master  races  over  a  sub 
American  unity  Is  exposing  t 
fake.     If  there   really  were  si^h  thing  as  a 

immigTf.nt 

:  behcld- 

.  ;.:rary,   we 

the    diverse 


i  >.  i 


) 


:%'•'.     OF    T!IE 


Cf 


of 


racial    conflict,    this   greatest 

nationa  would  not  be  astoni 

ers   by   its  suhdarity      On    : 

would    be   hearing    the    call 

•truins  of  blood  that  course  ih  the  veins  of 

our  people,  and  our  country    vculd  be  torn 

ap.^.rt  along  ugly  lines  of  cleavf  ge 

In   the  ph:lo«»cphy.  or  rather  the  propa 
ganda,  cf   '.  -    \x..s.  mankind  stiU  L«  In  the 
tribal  stage,     iici.eath  a  thin  veneer  of  clvill- 
Eaiion.  we  still  are  in  the  oil.  Irrepressible 


tooth-and-claw    struggle    cf 


when  Mongol,  Hun.  Goth,  and  yandal  swooped 
down  upon  decadent  tribes 
the  human  family. 

The  solid  front  of  resi;-    :. 
pean   peoples  transplants  d 
are  presenting  to  that  c.::\ 
cloak  -A-.-h  » :  .   .\  N.i.  .   ;.i..'    . 
the     :.,>-,.i     •:■•.■..     'i..!-     •:. 
Hitler,  Mu.-.'^c:::.:.  aiul  tr. 
Is  only  a  triiniped-up  -i:^: 
old    !:!■  ;>■■:;  i:.-.-    ;l..^*    r 
domir.a •.:•.:;    v.i    x':.  ■    ■*    : 
reality  a  clash  of  r.ic.i. 
ra:;s   wruld   f-^'l    ;•    ;:, 


barbaric    ages, 


pletely  have  f-c:'.jvd  ;:       I: 
understand  tha*  '.i*'  .-re  a" 
allsm  gone  s'   .-k    r  iv;::g  r.. 


e- 


P'-?? 


Izens 


pu 


F      D    3     GRIM     IRr  N 

Zhe  mwl.oii.-?  cf  Americans  ;: 
Italian  birth  or  d^^cent  have  =i 
They  have  f.irr.'d  a  deaf  ea 
crafty  apfif.v-;  f  r  -.^-.-'ir.  •-  d 
vocabulary  of  the  ur.d*>r-j.  r:  ! 
inside  Job  on  us.  Lcy.i:;y.  u:., 
standing  up  for  their  own  Am 
Ity 

Th'T-    I.  .     r    :n  Irony  In 
veil  s  way  cf  meeting  th' 
of  the  Nazis  that  they  <.<.    . 
racial  sentiments  of  our  cit 
man   race.     He  sent   over   an 
command  the  front  we  are 
tablish  against  Germany  and  a 
inand  our  air  attack.     Both  of 
In  our  Retrular  Arrry  are  of  t 
Pcrnsylvanla  German  stock. 

Moreover,  the  command  of 
Is  entrusted  to  Admiral  Nlmitz 
German  Immigrnnt.     MVhen 
for  the  march  on  Berlin,  it 
by    otir   Prussian    bom    Lieut 
Krue^er,  who  freely  rose  from 
at  present  a  corps  commander 
the  United  States.    The  Coas 
had   the   honor   to   discover 
Long  Inland  of  Hitler  s  four 
and  saboteurs,  is  under  the 
mlral  Waesche.    The  foremost 
sader    against    nr>zi-ism   is   H' 
Whose  every  drop  of  blood  is 

Ironical  also  was  it  that  in 


T.err.T  al;er:i 


Gem-. in  and 
-("■'1  ■'■:.\-  fa,:t. 
to  Goebbt'ls' 
An.it  In  the 
!'-  t.  r-s  an 
-i.y.  tiioy  are 
lean  natlonal- 


tdent  Roose- 

xpectation 

y   upon  the 

of  the  Ger- 

Elsenhower  to 

paring  to  es- 

5paatz  to  com- 

these  generals 

le  old  colonial 


tlie 


Pacific  F.eet 

grandson  of  a 

tke  time  comes 

wjell  may  be  led 

nant    General 

he  ranks  to  be 

n  the  Army  cf 

Guard,  which 

tke   landing   on 

n  urderous  spies 

CO  nm.and  of  Ad- 

Amerlcan  cru- 

r.dell    WiUkie, 

Gtrman. 

tf.e  first  furor 

■*^'  'Af|:*  •    -An-  r .y.- 


;1  :•.  juvenated 

■:.  ■. '  ■;.    Eurc- 

""    ::.    .•\n:*>r!"a 

,  >':-.ps  1. :r  -i.e 

■•  ■  k-  to  cover 

:.-".v    order    of 

\n  \.:-  -f^  'A  a.-  '.    :  :1s 

:  *  nf  -  'n:e 

nqut-'    and 

ij   •;•..>   w-re    in 

■-    -xf  .\merl- 

y    ^u>e^       We 

,C5  ■,<.e-  ~, .  c-  :n- 

id     •■■.  '•    -•■e    .::,   ; 
J-    -A.-:;    :.,.:._;.- 


Ian-D<irn  Edward  Ccrsi  should  have  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  board  to  sift  out  the 
dangerous  from  the  trustworthy  in  that  group 
in  New  York.  LaGuardia.  son  of  an  Italian, 
is  mayor  of  our  metropolis,  and  Polettl.  an- 
other son  of  an  Italian,  is  lieutenant  governor 
of  our  Empire  State. 

COCSIN  T.  H    S  LmXE  JOKE 

Apparently  the  same  brand  of  humor  runs 
In  the  Roosevelt  family.  When  cousin  Theo- 
dore was  police  commissioner  of  New  York 
a  notorious  agitator  came  over  from  Ger- 
many to  put  on  an  autl-S^mltic  campaign 
clear  across  the  United  States.  Upon  hl3 
followers  asking  that  the  opening  meeting 
should  be  protected  by  the  police  from  Jew- 
L=h  violence.  T.  R.  promised  to  give  It  to 
them,  while  I  am  sure  mischief  twinkled  in 
his  eye  and  gleamed  on  his  celebrated  teeth. 

When  the  Jew-baiters  entered  the  hall 
they  were  flabbergasted  to  find  themselves 
walking  between  rows  cf  30  Jewish  police- 
men. That  turned  the  laugh  on  them  and 
took  all  the  fight  out  of  the  meeting.  One 
brash  youth  did  try  to  start  something,  and 
a  fellow  Jew  in  uniform  promptly  threw 
him  out.  What  had  been  carefully  plotted 
as  a  great  national  movement  died  abcrnin'. 
It  was  a  hilarious  example  of  the  Ameri- 
can faith  that  if  you  give  a  bad  cause  rope 
enough  it  will  hang  itself  and  die  without 
the  glory  of  martyrdom. 

STCMPING   NAZI  PROPAGANDISTS 

In  their  humorless  way,  the  Nazi  propa- 
gandists had  a  hard  time  thinking  up  an 
explanation  of  our  sending  over  Generals 
Elsenhower  and  Spaatz  to  carry  the  fight 
to  the  "master  race."  Alter  a  lot  of  chew- 
ing on  their  pencils,  they  decided  to  take 
the  line  that  It  was  a  recognition  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  that  our  best  generals  are 
of  German  ancestry.  They  added  the  boast 
that  the  Germans  "who  make  up  so  big  a 
percentage  of  the  American  forces,  are  rec- 
ognized as  the  best  soldiers  In  the  United 
States."  That  was  not  quite  the  note  to 
finish  on.  and  Goebbels  thought  up  this  one 
as  a  snapper:  "But  are  they  going  to  be 
suckers  enough  to  fight  their  own  flesh  and 
blood?" 

LEAST  or  OtJR  TROtTBLES 

Ar::-  r.cans  generally  have  been  surprised  to 
discover  that  the  least  of  our  troubles  in  this 
war  Is  With  what  the  law  sternly  defines  as 
"enemy  aliens."  or  with  foreign-born  citizens 
from  enemy  countries  or  with  the  multitude 
of  American-born  citizens  of  recent  descent 
from  enemy  lands.  Of  the  nearly  700,000 
Italians,  more  than  300,000  Germans,  and 
some  90,000  Japanese  who  registered  on  De- 
cember 26  as  unnaturalized  residents,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  up  to  August 
1  had  found  cause  to  take  into  custody  only 
1,713  Italians,  3,654  Germans,  and  4,838  Jap- 
anese. 

In  other  words,  upon  Investigation  it  was 
deemed  safe  to  trust  with  their  freedom  all 
but  about  10  out  of  each  100  German  sub- 
jects in  this  country  and  all  but  3  minus  In 
each  100  of  Italian  subjects.  Far  from  a  few 
of  these  enemy  aliens,  after  searching  Inquiry, 
are  trusted  employees  In  defense  industries. 
This  Is  In  accordance  with  President  Rocse- 
velfs  dictate  that  "we  cannot  afford  the  eco- 
nomic waste  01  the  services  of  all  loyal,  pa- 
triotic citizens  and  noncitizens  in  defending 
cur  land  and  liberty."  In  the  course  of  the 
draft  and  the  enlistment  of  millions  cf  men 
for  the  armed  services  I  have  not  seen  one 
reference  to  any  difficulty  with  citizens  of 
German  and  Italian  birth  or  ancestry. 

BnrZR  AMmiC.ANS  ALL  THAN  IN    1917 

We  are  all  shewing  ourselves  better  Ameri- 
cans than  we  were  In  the  hysterical  witch 
hunt  of  the  other  World  War.  when  suspicions 
of  one  another's  good  faiih  poisoned  so  many 
minds.  There  has  been  no  repetition,  to  my 
knowledge,  of  the  mobbing  of  Germans,  ncr 
of  the  madness  of  cutting  our  youth  off  from 


an  opportunity  to  be  taught  the  great  Cr- 
man  language  in  schools  and  colleges,  nor  of 
denying  ourselves  the  enjoyment  of  hearing 
German  music. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  these  wel- 
come gains.  One  of  them  is  that  we  have  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  did 
not  exist  in  1917-18.  and  we  rely  on  its 
highly  intelligent  vigilance  to  take  care  of 
the  few  active  Hitlerites  in  the  country. 
For  another  thing,  we  have  more  confidence 
in  our  German  neighbors  since  they  proved 
the  distrust  of  them  in  the  other  war  to 
have  been  unwarranted  and  unworthy. 

Finally,  we  are  all  25  years  older  and 
maturer  as  a  nation.  Americans  have  grown 
together  more  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
while  they  have  anxiously  watched  Europe  in 
danger  of  going  to  pieces  than  they  were  uni- 
fied in  the  three-quarters  of  a  century  before 
while  a  torrent  of  Immigration  was  pouring 
In  upon  our  shores.  As  the  Old  World  seem- 
ingly has  heen  disintegrating,  the  New  World 
has  been  integrating  under  the  pressure  of 
the  law  of  self-preservation.  Our  unity  has 
been  treasured  more  and  more  as  a  rare  and 
precious  gilt. 

OXTR  PEACI  AIM  IN  FLESH  AND  BLOOD 

Peace  alms  are  a  profitable  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  a  necessary  preparation  of  the 
public  mind  for  the  end  of  the  war.  But 
necessarily  they  are  mostly  theories  on  paper. 

Fortunately,  our  main  peace  aim  is  a  living 
thing  of  flesh  and  blood.  It  Is  what  we  call 
the  American  way.  While  we  are  all  seek- 
ing to  preserve  it  four  ourselves,  we  are  at  the 
same  time  exemplifying  It  as  a  means  for 
the  healing  of  the  world. 


Campaign  Issues 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.- 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

OF    INDI.^.N\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRF;.-ENT-\TIVE3 

Thursday,  August  20.  R'/J 

Mr.  HARNES?  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ::.y  ;•  marks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  speecli  ir.ade 
by  me  at  the  meeting  of  Northern  l:\- 
diana  Republicans,  Oliver  Lake,  L<i- 
grange  County,  Ind.,  Thursday  evening, 
August  13: 

Fellow  Hoosiers  and  fellow  Republicans,  I 
am  happy  and  grateful  for  the  privilege  of 
meeting  with  you  here  today.  I  am  proud  to 
have  a  share  with  you,  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  the  tremendously  impor- 
tant duty  of  shaping  the  course  of  the  elec- 
tion campaign  into  which  we   are   entering. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to  come 
here  from  my  neighboring  district  in  behalf 
of  your  own  Congressman,  George  W.  Gn.- 
lte;  and  to  participate  in  this  occasion  In  his 
honor.  I  can  say  to  you  sincerely  that  there 
is  no  Member  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  whom  I  feel  greater  affection  and  respect. 

I  have  worked  very  closely  with  Dr.  Gillie 
day  after  day  since  he  and  I  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  represent  the  people  of  Indiana, 
and  I  think  I  have  come  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  Representative,  and  what  kind  of  a  man 
he  Is.  In  the  first  place,  he  Is  a  fine,  true 
friend,  the  kind  of  a  fellow  you're  Just  nat- 
urally proud  to  know.  Beyond  that,  h«  has 
convinced  me  of  his  complete  sincerity  and 
devcticn  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  office. 
I  know  from  watching  him  work,  and  from 
watching  the  record  as  he  has  made  It  that 
he  is  doing  a  Job  of  which  the  folks  of  tho 
fourth  district  can  well  be  proud. 
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I  kBD»  \'' u  will  acree  wrb.  me  wn'.c!:  1  say 
that  thi  pe  n  f  rr;  hrr*  :u  your  comer  of 
the  Sta;e  urf-  lirkv  n,  ih,  m?.n  who  repre- 
sents you.  1  KMiw  ■:,■,.  -x.y  :ii:r-t!'  w:th  rr.e 
When  I  say  tai^i  GEurcE  GiLiaE  nc;.;\  dt-- 
Bcrves  the  continued  suppon  of  thi'  c-i:  -  : 
and  that  he  -  en:rK  to  get  it  in  the  lonn  oi  a 
majority  evi  i  ia."i;<;r  than  those  you  have 
given  him  in  previous  elections. 

BLKTION  IMr-i"KI.*,»  '   K 

There  probably  has  r.'^vor  Lei-ii  ;.n  election 
cam.palcn  which  current  candidates  and 
party  leaders  have  failed  to  describe  as  "the 
most  important  in  our  political  historv ."  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  Is  only  -v  ^,  that  ^uch 
description  is  overstatem*.  ir  Each  elec- 
tion— any  election — under  a  consUtuticnal 
government  is  a  test  of  a  people's  desire  and 
ability  to  exercise  its  sovereign  rights  wisely 
and  well.  Each  elect!  n  -any  election — Is  the 
healthy  function  up  -  v:;;ch  free  govern- 
ment feeds:  the  final  sf':'!,  »•;  upon  which 
personal  and  national  liberty  depends. 

^  :iere  come  crises  In  our  national  life,  how- 
ever, transcending  any  that  have  gone  be- 
fore. We  are  today  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  our  exirtence.  Upon  nr.  .•  w-  h  ns  a  peo- 
ple now  depends  the  wh  '.  !",•  r-f  of  Amer- 
ica, 3res.  even  the  entire  cciu  c  ■  ;  world  his- 
tory for  generations  to  come.  V.V  must  face 
tlie  stark,  bitter  truth  that  In  the  first  months 
of  this  Ufe-or-death  sUuggle,  the  tide  has 
gone  strongly  against  us.  We  must  not  blink 
the  cold,  hard  fact  that  we  can  lose;  and  that 
between  us  and  victory  lies  the  toughest  Job 
that  ever  confronted  any  nation  in  this 
world'?  history. 

R£.^L  t:me  of  crisi.-; 

At  this  critical  juncture,  therefore,  there 
fire  simply  no  words  to  describe  the  tran- 
scendental importance  of  this  election,  new 
less  than  12  weeks  away.  Far  above  any 
other  Instance  in  our  history,  we,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  called  upon  to  prove  that  we 
as  sovereign  Individuals  can  and  will,  through 
our  own  volition,  preserve  our  liberties  under 
a  free  government. 

At  this  critical  moment,  we  simply  can't  al- 
low mistakes,  delays,  faulty  decisions;  for 
any  one  of  our  errors  or  delays  may  be  fatal. 
How  can  we,  then,  first  as  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans, and  second,  as  Republicans,  contribute 
most  effectively  toward  our  total  war  effort 
and  the  security  of  the  American  Republic 
and  the  American  way  of  life  in  the  forth- 
coming campaign  and  election? 

As  the  minority  party,  our  principal  role  Is 
that  of  "loyal  opposition,"  our  principal 
duty  is  that  of  aleit,  unselfish,  constructive 
criticism.  While  United  Nations  strategists 
plan  a  "second  front,"  we  must  remain  wide 
awake  to  the  unescapable  fact  that  you  and  I 
and  every  other  loyal  American  are  engaged 
In  the  most  serious  sort  of  battle  on  our 
"third  front"  to  preserve  constitutional  gov- 
ernment  and  the  American  way  of  life,  the 
very  things  which  our  sons  and  brothers  are 
fighting  for  around  the  world. 

CRmCS  ROUE  DIFFICtn-T 

This  won't  be  an  easy  campaign  for  us  as 
opponents  of  the  administration  in  power. 
Even  in  the  best  of  circumstances,  the  lot  of 
the  critic  is  never  a  happy  one.  All  too  often 
the  critic  finds  himself  the  victim  of  personal 
abuse  and  vilification,  no  matter  how  pure 
his  motives,  or  how  sincere  and  constructive 
his  criticism.  The  more  glaring  the  faults 
to  which  he  calls  attention,  the  more  nearly 
unanswerable  his  aigument.  the  moie  certain 
it  is  that  efforts  will  be  mad^  to  .sme^r  and 
discredit  him. 

We  know  from  sad  personal  experience 
through  recent  years  Just  what  we.  as  oppo- 
nents, may  rx^i"—  fr  :r  'h>'  h  ::r  '  :>*ration 
In  power,  'n'.*"  p*-<  t+.'  r  Wii-hine'  ::  .fsder- 
.^},;p  P.-..^  !>->!  n  t'l;!.:"...  a:.d  ij!.,«-n;M2l<  ut  ;n 
Ki   cfTrts   •.,.    c  ■;:::-■.    rt!'v.,,n<:     \»  nv-   hh'-    sXiK'Q 
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firmly  against  it.  It  is  a  leadership.  In  fact, 
which  will  not  tolerate  Independent  thinking 
even  from  membe'-e  rf  !'s  own  party, 

TRl  NT    F.r'  KALED 

vrten  a  New  Deal  appointee  In  the  bu- 
reaucracy created  during  the  past  10  years 
disagrees  with  the  policy  In  effect  at  the 
moment  he  is  quietly  but  effectively  strapped 
of  position  and  inllucnce.  When  a  Demo- 
cratic Senator  or  Congressman,  thinking  of 
the  people  he  was  elected  to  represent,  balks 
at  a  New  Deal  poUcy  or  stratcgem.  the  admin- 
istration whip  at  once  begins  to  crack  around 
his  ears.  If  he  carmct  be  driven  back  Into 
line  by  internal  pre&svire  then  tlie  adminis- 
tration ax  is  sharpened  for  hUn,  and  a  cam- 
paign to  "purge"  him  follows. 

Even  if  administration  spokesmen  had  not 
revealed  the  pattern  for  tiie  coming  campaign 
It  would  be  a  sunple  thing  to  predict  from 
past  performances  the  kind  of  a  battle  any 
opponent  of  the  New  Deal  will  be  facing. 
Fortunately  for  the  enhphtenment  of  the 
voters,  however,  administration  members, 
from  the  President  right  on  down,  have  re- 
peatedly shown  by  words  and  action  Just 
what  tlie  strategy  will  be. 

There  will  he  a  most  Intensive  drive  to  sell 
the  American  people  the  preposterous  idea 
that  there  must  be  no  criticism  of  the  admin- 
istration; and  that  the  President  must  have 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  if  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted  suc- 
cessfully. 

Along  with  this  there  will  be  an  equally 
strong  effort  made  to  stamp  the  blame  for 
our  entry  into  the  war.  for  our  grave  unpre- 
paredness  for  war,  and  for  our  heartbreaking 
delays  and  failures  to  date,  upon  those  who 
have  opposed  the  President  in  any  way. 

unfa;::   tr;-.  \tegt 

Right  here  I  want  to  say  that  with  all  the 
emphasis  it  is  possible  for  me  to  place  upon 
the  statement  that  we  as  Americans  and  Re- 
publicans must  make  every  possible  effort  to 
expose  and  destroy  this  obviously  illogical, 
unsound,  and  unfair  strategy  at  the  very  out- 
set of  this  campaign.  Tlie.se  aren't  rational 
Issues.  They  are  the  worst  kind  of  emo- 
tionalism, that  will  arouse  strife,  bitterness, 
confusion,  and  disunity  at  the  time  when  our 
very  national  existence  depends  upon  our 
ability  to  keep  cool,  think  straight,  and  pull 
together. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  must  smash 
this  strategy  at  the  begmnlng,  and  keep  en 
smashing  It  wherever  and  whenever  we  en- 
counter It. 

What  about  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion? I  know  cf  no  better  refutation  of  the 
fatuous  contention  that  a  wartime  adminis- 
tration must  not  be  criticized  than  that  offered 
by  Woodrow  Wilson,  our  Democratic  Presi- 
dent in  the  last  war.  Speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, Wilson  said,  "We  do  not  need  less  criti- 
cism In  time  cf  war,  but  more.  It  Is  hoped 
that  criticism  will  t>e  constructive,  but  better 
unfair  criticism  than  autocratic  repression. 
Honc«ty  and  competency  need  no  shield  of 
secrecy." 

There  is  very  little  you  need  to  add  to  that. 
If  Incompetency,  political  favoritism,  or  po- 
litical considerations  of  any  kind  are  ham- 
pering our  war  effort,  or  burdening  the  Amer- 
ican people  unnecessarily,  the  only  cure  Is 
vigorous  and  Insistent  criticism  which  will 
enlighten  and  arouse  the  people  to  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  mistakes  are  condoned 
or  permitted  to  remain  hidden  from  the  peo- 
ple, you  can  simply  write  It  down  as  In- 
evitable that  they  will  not  only  remain  un- 
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me  to  believe  that  admiuistration  candidates 
and  supporters  will  advance  such  an  argu- 
ment, even  In  the  face  of  the  evidence  that 
they  are  doing  so. 

That  is  simply  another  way  of  sayliog  that 
only  those  who  have  been  and  are  blind  fol- 
lowers of  administration  policy  have  the  wis- 
dom and  the  patriotic  zeal  to  promote  Ameri- 
can victory.  It  would  make  just  as  much 
sense  to  say  that  none  but  the  administration 
faithful  could  be  trusted  In  responsible  as- 
signments in  cur  armed  forces,  the  civilian 
war  agencies  of  the  Government,  and  our  war 
industries.  Honestly,  tlie  contention  is  Just 
that  absiu-d  and  unfair. 

I  want  to  go  more  thoroughly  Into  that  con- 
tention, but  in  connection  with  the  Invidious 
campaign  to  smear  and  destroy  thor«  persona 
and  forces  who  have  opposed  the  administra- 
tiou  anywhere  along  the  liiie. 

WHERE  BLAME  BELONGS 

WTio  really  Is  to  blame  for  our  being 
plunged  Into  this  war,  for  our  complete  un- 
prcparednesB  for  it,  and  for  the  heart-break- 
ing incomri  •«  :  rv  errors,  failures,  and  delays 
to  date?  P  -  .  ,^  a  shred  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  .Mrsr'.r  cfimpjilen.  or  ;  i-v.  -•<■  :  ■  .• 
to  the  cla  -  tPat  opponents  g;  ;hi  adr..;;,- 
Istration  blocked  either  a  more  successful 
foreicii  policy  or  the  development  of  adequate 
American  military  strength? 

R-om  Inauguration  day,  1933,  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  took  office,  right  down  to  date 
the  New  Deal  has  enjoyed  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities m  Congress.  Like  no  other  Chief 
Executive  In  our  entire  history.  President 
Roosevelt  has  had  friendly,  cooperative — yes. 
even  blindly  faithful  majorities  In  Congress 
to  do  his  bidding. 

The  record  from  1933  to  this  minute  will 
reveal  Just  one  Impcr-  ,r  :  ;:i.-tance  In  vhlch 
Congress  has  defied  tU'_  Pres.dent,  namely, 
the  reftisal  to  permit  him  to  destroy  or  sub- 
Jugate  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  With  no  other  single  Important 
exception.  t'.i=  Chief  Executive  has  gotten 
everythinp   i  <    ;.as  demanded  of  Congress. 

The  record  is  too  clear  on  this  point  to 
leave  even  a  shadow  of  doubt.  In  fact,  it  is 
bitter  history  that  the  earher  New  Deal  ma- 
jorities so  completely  abdicated  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Constitution  and  to  the 
people  that  they  simply  turned  the  Federal 
purse  over  to  the  President  and  passed  Im- 
portant legislation  as  it  was  written  in  the 
White  House  without.  In  many  cases,  so  much 
as  reading  the  laws  before  their  enactment. 

rest:  "^   "F  y^  '  ■.■sr 

The  result  Is  kr.;,vi.  t..  svciy  pe.-son  who 
reads  and  thinks.  In  that  brief  period  of 
panicky  desertion  of  duty,  those  majorities 
found  that  they  had  so  competely  delivered 
themselves  into  the  power  of  the  Executive 
that  they  were  practically  powerless  to  resist 
any  demand  by  him  It  Ls  not  exaggeration 
to  say  that  this  President  has  practically  had 
the  legislative  power  In  his  vest  pocket  since 
1933.  and  the  small  Republican  minority  has 
been  helpless  to  change  the  situation  by 
initiation  of  defeating  legislation. 

If  the  President  had  merely  chosen  to  do 
so.  he  could  have  directed  any  reafonable 
amount  of  the  billions  spent  for  "pump 
priming,"  relief,  and  social  experimenting  up- 
on the  strengthening  of  our  armed  forces; 
and  money  so  spent  any  time  before  Pearl 
Harbor  would  have  provided  Just  as  much 
employment  and  certainly  more  stimulus  to 
our  depressed  economy. 

Instead,  the  President  drove  out  of  his  ad- 
ministration and  out  of  the  Army,  men  who 
pleeded  with  him  to  spend  "*  least  a  part  of 
that  money  for  the  Arn.\  i  ,i  N  .vy.  He  re- 
peatedly c.i';<-  '  armament  fcjjending  unpro- 
ductive iy.ri  '»  ■.  of  the  fact  that  American 
v>r  'Ai  v.<!y  ;".]',, I. i'  ■  s-  •;  :,.!  tjetterr.fii'  uhiie 
<jin' -■  ;  hi...)i.s  »<■■■••(  .sj-r.-iding  for  '*  n  ■  av.d 
spoke  of  the  idea  ol  a  two-ocean  N  .  :.s 
'  'w^  pi.Hiii  dimib." 
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Since  the  real  beijinmng  of 
war  program,  the  President  h 
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This  much  can   also  be 
The  entire  responsibility  rest; 
the  New  Deal  administration 
overwhelming  support  from 
from  Congress,  and  which 
Congress  everything  ncc*  .-  ir\ 

In    the    light    of    the    ;.v 
campaign  looks  Just  as  weak 
the  contention  that  only  the  \ 
dealers  can   effectively  su 
fort  m  Congress.    What  possi 
there  be,  then,  behind  this 

To  me.  this  all  boils  down 
campaign   to   weaken  and  d 
tional  government  in  America, 
the     campaign     of     atlriti' 
against   Congress,   the   prln 
representative    government. 
Is  by  no  means  new.  even  In 
been  going  on  here  all  the  t 
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ECZCmVE    ENCBOACH.  V^ 

It  doesn't  do  to  dismiss  the 
Btitutional  government  and 
w-ay  of  life  litthtly.  simply  beciuse  the  attack 
has  been  only  partially  succ?-^sful  to  date. 
In  the  first  place,  this  atta<k  has  already 
been  far  more  successful  than  you  may  think. 
In  the  second  place.  It  will    low  be  doubly 
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dangerous  because  It  we.\rs 
patriotism  and  works  In  the  ^  ;■; 
gency. 

The  everlasting  drive  to  re 
In  the  Federal  Executiv.-     w 
has  encroached  upon  the  legiaittive  and  Judl 
clary  branches  of  our  Govcrnrient,  Is  almost 
completed  with   the  breath-' |k 
extraordinary   wartime   auth 
been  granted. 

It  follows,  as  an  inevitable  i.r.scqucnce  of 
every  expansion  of  Executlvi  power,  there 
must  be  a  ccrrespondini?  1"\'  }'.  authority  In 
Congress      I    kiiow    we   i. 

from  the  normal  balance  contehiplated  by  the 
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reaucracy thai  has  grown  almost  beyond  our 
ability  to  control  or  defeat. 

Bureaucracy.  totalitarianism.  dictator- 
ship—call It  by  any  name  you  please— never 
retreats.  A  tureaucrat  who  once  haa  en- 
Joyed  authorlvy  never  willingly  relinquishes 
It.  Even  In  the  most  serene  and  normal 
times,  therefore,  this  constant  threat  con- 
fronts representative  government.  I  know  I 
need  not  emphasize  the  tilarmlng  degree  to 
which  the  dinger  increases  in  this  dire 
emergency. 

I  cannot,  however,  overemphasize  two  re- 
lated facts.  In  the  first  place,  the  forces 
that  would  de.itroy  us  are  not  all  within  the 
framework  of  the  Government.  There  are 
literally  thousands  of  individuals,  many  of 
them  deadly  clever,  assiduously  at  work 
against  us.  Representing  every  Imaginable 
"ism"  from  the  vague,  scholarly  dreamer  to 
the  outright  unscrupulous  rascal  driving  for 
personal  advantage,  they  constitute  an  enemy 
not  one  whit  less  dangerous  than  the  Axis 
foes  with  wliich  we  are  engaged.  These 
forces  are  seldam  organized  In  groups  which 
can  be  readil/  Identified.  In  fact,  secrecy 
Is  a  main  feature  of  their  technique.  There 
are  some  brilliant  minds  and  obviously  a  lot 
of  money  in  this  legion. 

Most  unfortunately,  these  plausible,  tisual- 
ly  mendacious  rascals  are  able  to  dupe  large 
numbers  of  entirely  sincere  and  loyal  patriots 
into  supporting  this  drive.  In  fact,  the  un- 
suspecting Individual's  loyalty  and  patriotism 
are  the  very  err.otlons  played  upon  to  win  him 
to  this  trend.  The  individual  is  so  wound 
up  in  the  battle  against  the  enemies  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  free  government  abroad  that 
he  may  not  realize  until  too  late  that  he  has 
been  playing  right  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  right  here  at  home. 

G.  O,  P.'S  IMPORTANT  JOB 

There  is  no  bigger  or  more  imperatively  im- 
portant Job  for  the  Republican  Party  right 
here  and  now.  therefore,  than  to  lead  the 
battle  on  cur  'third  front." 

We  should  consider  ourselves  in  service,  not 
only  for  this  campaign  but  for  the  duration, 
Just  as  surely  as  though  we  were  wearing 
cur  country's  uniform.  In  fact,  we  ought  to 
consider  that  we  ewe  our  greatest  responsi- 
bility to  the  men  in  our  armed  forces.  While 
they  are  fighting  abroad  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom and  the  sovereign  right  of  men  to  govern 
themselves,  we  must  hold  this  "third  front" 
against  the  enemies  right  here  at  heme  who 
would  destroy  our  personal  liberties  and  our 
representative  government. 

When  the  enemies  abroad  have  been  de- 
stroyed, we  must  so  have  held  our  own  front 
that  we  can  welcome  the  warriors  home  to  a 
free,  constitutional  government  and  the 
American  way  of  life  which  they  and  their 
children  have  a  right  to  expect. 

We  must.  also,  have  so  worked  to  Influence 
the  type  of  pej.ce  which  will  be  written  and 
the  kind  of  International  order  which  will 
result,  that  we  will  be  insured  against  the 
idealistic,  footless  twaddle  which  too  many 
dreamers  and  planners  are  new  trying  to  foist 
upon  us. 

We  have  made  many  serious  mistakes  in  our 
international  relations  since  the  last  war,  but 
none  worse  than  our  unrealistic.  Impracticable 
treatment  of  international  trade.  We  simply 
won't  have  the  strength,  the  surplus  wealth, 
to  continue  and  multiply  these  mistakes,  as 
Vice  President  Wallace  in  his  latest  speeches 
has  urged. 

Start  right  now  to  show  the  folly  of  his 
suggestion  that  we  must  plan  to  make  syn- 
thetic rubber  only  for  the  duration,  and 
that  we  must  go  back  to  our  old  sources  of 
natural  rubber  after  the  war. 

How  does  WvLLAcr  know  that  the  British 
and  Dutch  will  ever  be  able  again  to  exploit 
Asiatic  labor  In  peonage,  or  that  they  will 
ever  regain  their  forir.er  world  monopoly  in 
natural  rubber?    If  they  do  restime  domina- 


tion of  ihoae  poor  peoples,  how  then  do  these 
dreamers  expect  American  labor  and  formers 
to  compete  with  those  conditions?  If  we 
leave  these  dreamers  to  their  own  devices,  we 
may  wake  up  to  find  that  they  have  traded 
our  high  wage  scales  and  a  good  share  of  our 
American  standard  of  living  for  ai.other 
dream  which  can  never  come  true. 

NOT  AN  EASY  FIGHT 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  fight  will  not 
be  an  easy  one.  Because  we  are  faced  with  a 
strategy  that  Is  based  very  largely  in  emo- 
tionalism, the  only  hope  of  mlnlnilzlng 
strife,  confusion,  and  disunity  rests  li  our 
ability  to  smash  that  basic  strategy  with 
facts,  truth,  and  logic. 

I  have  said  this  many  times  before,  and  I 
will  say  it  at  every  opportunity:  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  American  peo- 
ple's ability  to  think  straight  and  mak<;  wi^e 
decisions  In  emergencies — If  there  is  a  lead- 
ership which  win  be  honest  with  them  and 
give  them  all  the  essential  facts.  That  .s  why 
I  have  not  accused  and  will  not  accu:«  the 
American  people  of  complacency.  Indifference, 
to  our  perils,  or  lack  of  zeal  for  the  Job  ahead. 

I  know  where  the  trouble  lies,  and  I  say 
to  you  flatly  that  the  sole  trouble  now  Is  the 
confusion,  the  doubt,  the  almost  coriplete 
lack  of  information  for  which  timid  anc  tem- 
porizing leadership  alone  Is  responsible. 

PEOPUE    NEED    TRUTH 

Give  the  people  the  plain,  simple  truth; 
stand  squarely  on  the  important  issuer;  and 
promise  nothing  but  that  no  favoritism  will 
be  played  during  the  back-breaking,  Iieart- 
breaklng  Job  which  every  thinking  person 
knows  In  his  heart  Is  ahead  of  us  if  ve  are 
to  preserve  the  American  republic  and  the 
American  way  of  life  for  ourselves  and  our 
children. 

Show  them  fairly,  factually,  and  dispas- 
sionately the  mistakes  that  have  been,  and 
are  being  made;  and  show  them  how  we  pro- 
pose to  correct  them. 

Show  them  where  political  timidity  has 
bowed  to  pressure  groups,  where  selflsJi,  po- 
litical Interest  has  defeated  effective  admin- 
istration: and  give  them  some  evidence  that 
our  candidates  have  the  courage  anl  the 
stamina  to  reject  expediency  and  to  fignt  for 
the  right  kind  of  legislation  and  admiristra- 
tlon,  no  matter  whose  political  corns  inay  be 
trampled. 

Ours  is  simply  a  Job  of  constructive  en- 
lightenment, the  Job  of  getting  to  the  people 
the  necessary  Information  upon  which  to  base 
a  wise  decision.  If  we  accomplish  that  Job, 
there  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  as  to  what  the 
people's  decision  will  be. 


DrJi:, :■»,*! An  nf  S^'vice  Flag  at  Holy  R  isary 
Chu-Th,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIONS 

Thursday,  August  20,  1942 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  last  Sunday  afternooa  to 
have  a  small  part  in  a  most  insp  ring 
observance,  the  dedication  of  a  service 
flag  by  the  Holy  Rosary  Church  of  Pas- 
saic, N.  J.  To  date  350  young  men  of 
this  parish  are  now  in  the  military  {serv- 
ice of  our  country  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Rev.  Francis  P.  Kowal  -zyk. 
pastor  of  the  church.  War  brr.d^  tot;.I;ng 
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r.i.y:c  liun  $iU5,^jO  \   Wi   u,',  •:  p:iuh:iyru 
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W  :ra   ■  -   t:  :  a„.-, 

(By  Stanley  t    Custy) 

Pa.^8aics  Holy  Rosary  Catholic  Parish  un- 
furled yesterday  afternccn  a  huge  red.  white, 
and  blue  service  flag  in  Uibute  to  the  350 
young  men  of  the  east-side  parish  who  have 

already  gone  inio  military   service. 

In  a  colorful  ceremony  that  started  on  the 
stairs  In  front  of  the  Wall  Street  Church  and 
ended  inside  the  edifice  when  the  thunder- 
Ftorm  be8:\n,  th«-  v  >  ner  wa^  blessed  by  the 
Rev.  Frances  p  K'  '.v;JcCTk,  pRstcr  of  the 
rhi>rch 

Present  v-^-e  Cangrefsmnn  Gwr.DrN  Cas- 
V  r  Con.«ul  General  Sylwin  Strakacs.  of 
;.tw  Yoik.  representing  the  Polish  Oovcrn- 
ment-ln-Exlle.  and  M^yor  Thomas  J  Ken- 
nedy. Park  Director  Benjamin  F.  Turner,  and 
Public  Works  Diijctor  Nicholas  Martini.' 

ONE    HtJNDBED   AND   TTTE   THOVSAND   DOLLARS    IN 
BONDS   BOUGHT 

A  highlight  of  the  occation  was  an  an- 
rourcoment  by  EWstrict  Court  Judge  Stanley 
J  Folack.  who  was  master  of  ceremonies,  that 
Holy  Rccary  parishioners  had  purchased 
$105,000  worth  of  W.ir  bonds.  After  the  out- 
break cf  war.  Father  Kowalczyk  had  set  a 
go.ll  of  $100,000  for  the  parish. 

Each  Sunday  for  the  last  several  months. 
Father  Kowalczyk  has  been  exhorting  his 
parishioners,  from  the  pulpit,  to  buy  War 
bonds  to  help  the  boys  of  the  parish  fighting 
in  the  front  lines. 

The  flrg  was  unfurled  in  front  cf  the 
church  while  the  drum  and  bugle  corps  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Church  of  Whippany, 
where  Father  Kowalczyk  had  served  3  years 
as  pastor  b;'fore  returning  to  Passaic  after 
the  death  of  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  St-nislaus 
J.  Kruczek,  played  the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

"This  Is  Just  a  little  bit  cf  the  hcncr  we 
hold  in  our  hearts  for  our  Holy  Rosary  bcvs 
and  all  the  boys  in  ihe  service."  declared 
Father  Kowalczyk  after  blessing  the  oanner. 
"Cur  boys  are  willing  and  ready  to  fight  for 
the  freedom  of  this  coimtry  and  for  the  free- 
dom cf  the  world.  They  have  gone  away  to 
fight,  yes,  even  to  sacrifice  their  hves  if  neces- 
sary, to  bring  liberty  as  we  enjoy  it  to  nations 
tmJUBUy   and   unfairly    attacked." 

CRE.\T    AMERICAN    PICTtniK 

Congrewman  Cakfteld  fold  the  large  gath- 
ering  of  parishioners  that  the  ceremony  was 
"more  than  inspiring"  to  him. 

"It  is  noble,  it  is  patriotic.  It  fs  sacred," 
he  declared.  "In  peacetime  or  now  during 
the  war,  I  have  never  seen  a  greater  American 
p.ciuio.  \Vhat  an  encouraging  picture  to 
Bend  to  cur  boys  fighting  on  land,  on  the  sea. 
and  in  the  air  the  forces  of  aggression  ond 
oppression. 

'Down  through  the  centuries  the  Polish 
people,  who  have  had  to  go  through  so  mar  y 
fires  and  suffer  so  many  sacrifices,  have  never 
lost  their  faith  in  God.  their  love  of  llbertj. 
They  brought  this  faith  and  this  love  to 
America,  where  it  has  become  one  ri  *i,e 
strong  forces  in  molding  the  sluic.,  An-.t:,- 
can  character  and  fiber  of  this  day  and  hour 
when  Americnns.  remembering  God  and  lib- 
erty, move  forward  to  turn  back  the  treach- 
erous foe. 

"I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  hew  the  Pohsh 
people  of  this  community  have  always  rallied 
to  the  colors  at  every  c^ll.  Tliis  flag  t.sday 
tells  only  a  partial  story.  Behind  th:-f>  boys 
at  the  front  are  thotisands  of  loyal,  r  .  ;  -ic 
home  folks  working  in  the  factories,  buying 
War  bonds  and  stamps  and  p-a^ng  for  an 
early  and  complete  vict  :  y 

"O'T  Fn-s^^  bry<:  w;i:   !>•  V';-  7  "o  lie;-r  of 
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CONSUL    C)  \-'  h^: 

Consul  General  ."^-r  .k  ir 
Inet  post  when  the  lat. 
erewski  wns  Premier  ol 
that  "we  are  In  this  war  together  until  vic- 
tory is  won  "  He  paid  tribute  to  Holy  Rosary 
mothers  whose  sens  have  answered  the  call 
T'>    hf^  '  -iors. 

M  .crB  and  fathers  of  H'  !y  Rosary  youths 
in  service  were  guests  of  honor  at  the  cere- 
mony. They  stood  In  front  of  the  church 
holding  lighted  candles.  Mayor  Kennedy 
referred  to  the  candles  as  "the  light  of  free- 
dom being  sliown  to  the  world  '  by  the  sons 
of  Holy  Rosary  parishioners 

The  Invocation  was  given  b\  Use  Pa  •.  cn?nd 
Anthony  Kurzynowski,  assistant  pastor,  and 
the  Polish  national  anthem  and  the  Polish 
hymn  were  sung  by  St.  Hedwigs  Choir, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Adolph 
Komarowski. 

Parish  organlzaticTK  that  participated  in 
the  ceremony  were  Rj-dz-Smigly  Post  of  the 
Polish  War  Veterans  and  its  Ladles  Auxiliary, 
the  Rcsary  Society,  group  86.  cf  the  Associa- 
tion of  Sons  of  Poland:  Ho?y  R-sr^rv  Boy 
Scouts.     Archbishcp      C '-■      r:  "  ^  ,       St. 

Stephen's  Society.  Holy  h   ^.  :y  1 . u.y  Mens 
Club,  and  the  church  altar  boys. 

Nicholas  Tomczyk  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  raised  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  service  fiag. 
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Mr.  S;:>t.,.k 


under 


Mr  V.AX  ZANDT. 
leute  to  cxtnd  ir,y  remarki-  I  ir;.-.(  >  i  Mrre- 
v,"'}-,  t'ht'  fi'i'L'W;:"!::  arfio'!.'  i.h:,'  ij- :■"■■:  ib^s 
■;  ''  pici-i  c-f  t'-e  iravehri,  ■  a,:t-Mi;-n  of 
A:nf  nca.  T  n!^  ai'ijclp  api-ear?-  m  the  cur- 
it-i^L  --■'.;'  .  :  T;  '  >..:ri\xe  Case,  the  offi- 
cial m'>nt}.]v  iv,:b  -..^nn  of  the  United 
r-ir:rr.r".:i.  Trav-Ir:.  ..--d  at  Colum- 
bu..,  Uhio; 

SH.1LL    S.U.ESMEN   STKIKF    f  R    L,  V£    j^:,    TU.i.£: 

According  to  the  Information  now  in  our 
hands,  the  gas  rationing  board  have  removed 
all  salesmen  except  those  who  sell  farm  and 
heavy  machir'-ry  ;.nd  medicine  from  the 
upper  class,  A  .  ;  r  salesmen  will  receive 
only  enough  gas  to  travel  about  400  miles  per 
month  and  this  means  their  near  ruin.  No 
grocery  salesman  can  possibly  cover  his  ter- 
ritory (  .  -..;'.  .•  :.:;-'.ment  No  salesman  of 
any  corr-:r.i;fl:'y  cri.  exist  on  euch  a  territory. 

It  is  dlffici:!*  •  -ir.derstand  this.  Before 
Mr.  Roosevelt  t«e*Ei;Tf  PrpMcifr:*-  he  v^V''^  an 
article  for  The  S^i.j.ii  l^,.  .li  •,,  ii;  aiH!  t-.  licle 
he  said: 

"I  am  moved  •  :  w;  r  •  ;:,;  before  any  man 
nflTr-r  himself  f  •  ;  y,-  affairs  Uiat  he  spend 
some  time  r.<;  h  thNrl.n'r  .salesman."  Today, 
as  Presiclent,  i-,e  .-!-.:!,.<  i  i:,-,v.-  f- ,-i,--tT),  the 
things  he  sau:  ;L  ;-.  :,:id  J;.;,';  r.rf...  ;i. ■.-+■-  n.-t 
only  siiV  i--a.e!-'; .fn  hre  un;iC■^:■^s^;L:  y  bT;t  *.h' y 
sefk   :,    dv«;:,  y   ii,r:n. 

T  ..  -V,  "i~f  --ai.  ■:;»i.n  file  ^<.'t_di:,£  i:.i  :r  .■-.  r.s 
to  w::r.  Thty  ■.ri  b'lv:-  _•  ■,  :,i.,  , .■:,-;  .^r:,  p..,- 
Ing  income  u.;^,.s   a^  vx.x   a.^   u.t;   tLai.,;i.':s 
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cheer  to  all   parts  tl    ti:e   tounu> 

helping  to  explain  a.s  well  as  inv. 

many  suspictous  characters   urn    t-w 

their  training  and  their  travel  tl  -  .  r-.-K^  g  ud 

Investigators. 

All  of  this  will,  cf  ncceasity.  ttop  when 
the  salesman  can  no  longer  Uavel— and  there 
are  a  million  d  them  who  must  stop  if  they 
cannot  travel.  Unless  Uie  salesman  earns  an 
Income  he  not  only  cannot  pay  an  Income 
ta.x  but  will  have  no  income  en  which  to 
pay  a  tax,  Ui:)"t  >  r  cnn  earn  an  income 
he  cannot  purch:  -e  War  bonds.  He  can  iU 
f.flord  even  to  give  his  time  in  civilian  de- 
fense if  his  Income  is  cut  off  because  hU 
needs  will  not  grow  less. 

In  our  mall  recently  f  >-  '  ',  ■  ;  ,i  ^-vrr.•il 
letters — one  from  the  cl.!  ii  =  .  .1  i  r,.:.  n- 
ing  board— suggesting  that  the  salPBmen  -go 
on  a  strike";  that  they  cease  making  every 
kind  of  contribution  for  a  week  or  a  month 
until  the  Oovcmmeut  realizes  that  they  are 
a  force  to  be  considered. 

We  do  not  par  "  •  -iiesmen  should  strike. 
We  give  you  the  .-.irnsiior  jUFt  as  tt  came  to 
us.  for  your  coiisk  ;  ,1  ,  ,  Labor  unions 
strike  for  more  pay  unz  r-  p>n  it  with 
lit;le  criticism.  We  do  not  k  ,.  what  they 
are  doing  lor  the  war  eifori  ui-i^nd  working 
for  higher  and  even  higher  pay.  We  do  cot 
Egree  with  all  of  the  "hogwaEh*  of  the  greet 
patriotism  of  a  worker  who  is  earning  ten 
or  fifteen  dollars  per  day  and  then  strikes 
for  more  money.  We  do  think  that  those 
who  are  not  permitted  to  work  have  a  few 
rigiits. 

There  Is  no  more  certain  way  to  destroy 
America  than  to  force  idleness  and  lack  of 
money  on  a  million  families  that  have  been 
accusto'ned  to  comforU  earned  by  a  saJesmfla. 
We  shall,  we  fear,  hear  mere  often  the  ques- 
tion "what  is  wrong  and  what  have  we  to 
fight  for  when  we  receive  no  consideration"? 
and  we  have  heard  It  all  too  frequently.  It 
is  a  serious  matter  end  one  that  every  true 
American  should  consider. 

It  has  already  been  admitted  that  gas  is 
rationed  to  save  rubber  and  at  the  same  time 
we  are  told  that  a  small  amount — 3,000  tons 
cf  rubber  combined  w**!--  100.000  tons  of  re- 
claimed rubber  will  k( <  f 
treaded  rnri  vr  rjf  '  i 
recently  ,  i,  ■t.-a  inni  .^ 
much  used  rubber.  We  leaia  of  refineries 
pouring  gas  Into  "dry  tanks"  (that  means 
holes  In  the  gro-und>.  The  Government  Itself 
adniits  th.Tt  thp  ??!.<  rp^^'^v.ing  i«  r."*  -r' "v 
rjec-s-n^  a-.d  •no:,  we  r.  ..d  that  In  tiv  S'a  '•  ■■■ 
Uht-rt-  Pf^  ?.as  l>tT  ra-,fi::fd  'Y.v  "ra  -•-  J-  ,\t 
been  a:  .-u-'i  i.;  rH;<  xnt  pr.f  .-■■.■.■..,  r.  ■  •% 
per  gallon,  Lai't  it  time  to  h^re  this  wj.(  le 
matter  csrprrilJy  ccnsidprrd  B:,d  facts  a- .  ; - 
taliv  A     i    H  )i  •  rn.-  f  '  c-  ],  .men  to  dem- 

onstiaie   Ma-it  p-  '.ve:    ar,t:    iju;.-  '-ahip   to  the 
Nation? 

What  d^.  V  'u  ■h:i\y.7 
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Joe  Ballon,  of  Alkinscn   .\' 
Ion  wrote  the  Imcs  to  express 
feehnes  after  her  son  had  rn 
Wai>hmgton: 

The  telephone  rang  last  evenl 

Just  after  I'd  gone  to  bed 
I  get  up  and  answered  it  quick 

And  this  is  what  was  said; 

"Hello,  is  this  you.  mother?  * 

Came  the  voice  of  my  boy  so 
I  felt  this  message  coming 

And  stood  there  trembling  wijth  fear. 

"How  are  you  tonight,  mother  darling, 

I  hope  you  are  feeling  all  rigl  t 
But  thought  I  must  call  and  t«ll  you 

I'm  leaving  the  States  tonlgl  t. 

"And  I  hope,  mother,  you'll  nol  worry, 

For  I  know  I'll  be  all  neht 
As  you  know,  my  dear  country  needs  me. 

And  for  it  I  m  going  to  fight 

"Say  "Hello'  to  my  brothers  an4  sisters. 

And  all  of  my  friends  ba  -:  ■ 
Tell  them  I  said  to  be  far.  : 

And  I  ask  them  to  do  their  srfare. 

"It  may  be  a  long  time,  dear  n  other, 

■Till  you  get  a  letter  from  me. 
I  can't  say  where  I'm  going. 

But  somewhere  across  the  sti 

I  could  not  give  way  to  my  feelings 
And  didn't  know  Just  what  lo  say. 

I  Just  told  him  we  d  been  so  lonesome 
Since  the  day  he  went  away. 

Then  I  told  him  to  be  carefu 

To  be  honest,  brave,  and  tru  ■. 
And  I  know  the  stripes  of  Old  C  lory 

Will  still  wave  when  they  are  through. 

I  know  that  our  Saviour  is  watching 
And  our  prayers  will  carry  yi;u  through, 

"Time  is  up  now,  mother  darlii  g, 

And  I  must  say  'Goodnight,  lear,  to  you. 
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of  the  crucial  actions  of  the  war.  and  is  almost 
exclusively  an  American  action. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  reliably  reported  that 
American  military,  naval,  and  air  forces  are 
in  action  on  a  total  of  32  fronts  in  the  war, 
which  means  American  participation  In  fight- 
ing on  most  of  the  land  and  water  areas  of 
the  world. 

It  is  a  big  war.  and  America  is  obviously 
playing  a  big  and  vital  part  in  It. 

When  account  Is  taken  of  the  fact  that 
America  has  been  in  the  war  much  less  than 
a  year,  and  in  that  time  has  been  compelled 
not  merely  to  gird  itself  for  war  but  to  recover 
from  stunning  early  set-backs  in  the  war,  the 
widespread  activities  and  considerable  accom- 
plishments of  our  armed  forces  are  impressive. 

However,  all  of  our  activities  and  accom- 
plishments thvis  far  represent  little  more 
than  a  beginning. 

Our  armed  forces  abroad  are  only  a  frac- 
tion of  those  new  in  training. 

The  volume  of  cur  war  production  which 
has  reached  the  various  and  far-flung  fronts 
is  only  a  fragment  of  the  total  production 
of  which  Ameri<  a  is  capable. 

America  has  only  begun  to  fight. 

America  has  scarcely  started  to  produce. 

Thus,  the  Important  contributions  we  have 
already  made  tC'  the  winning  of  the  war  are 
only  tokens  of  the  greater  contributions  still 
to  be  made. 

The  enemy  n£itions  know  what  this  means. 

They  have  always  known  the  capacities  of 
America  for  war  production  and  for  potential 
manpower. 

They  made  two  fatal  mistakes  about  Amer- 
ica, one  being  the  mistake  of  thinking  Amer- 
icans would  not  fight  in  any  circumstances 
or  under  any  provocation,  the  other  being 
the  mistake  of  thinking  American  equipment 
and  armed  forces  could  not  reach  the  remote 
fronts  of  a  global  war. 

They  were  wrong  on  both  counts,  and  prob- 
ably realize  It. 

Americans  are  already  fighting  to  good 
effect. 

American  production  has  been  shipped  and 
delivered  to  every  front. 

And  the  full  might  of  America  is  still  to 
be  thrown  into  the  conflict. 

America  and  her  Allies  will  surely  win  this 
war. 

It  may  not  be  won  scon. 

It  will  certainly  be  won  at  great  cost. 

But  we  have  :he  means  to  win.  and  the  in- 
defatigable and  unconquerable  spirit  to  win — 
and  in  addition,  a  Just  cause  to  inspire  us 
and  the  free  institutions  of  our  own  lard  and 
the  dignity  and  freedom  oi  all  mankind  to 
defend  and  preserve. 

The  war  to  date  has  had  its  defeats  and 
frustrations  for  America,  but  it  has  set  Itself 
surely  and  Inexorably  into  a  pattern  of  vic- 
tory which  warrants  our  utmost  confidence 
and  our  supreme  faith. 
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Mr.  r  WTIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
flagstall,.  o;  tee  five  Wright  Aeronautical 
plants  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  vicinity 
there  are  flying  today,  just  beneath  the 
v*=^*ars  and  Sir  pes,  swallow-tailed  Army- 
-"'ivy  pennan:s  bearing  the   large   let- 
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Says  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News 
editorially. 

Those  who  make  the  motors  know  that  it  Is 
their  own  who  are  going  to  use  them.  These 
who  are  using  them  know  they  can  depend 
upon  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity. 

The  Paterson  CN.  J.)  Evening  News 
also  praises  the  great  Wright  family  of 
workers  on  all  they  are  doing  to  turn  cut 
the  mighty  engines  which  propel  the  air- 
craft of  the  United  Nations  in  their 
world-encompassed  fight  for  liberty. 
Says  the  News: 

The  "E '  is  for  excellence — but  It  Is  more 
than  Just  the  excellence  we  came  as  students 
In  schools  to  recognize  as  a  mark  of  good  work 
In  studies.  It  means  excellence  In  perform- 
ance of  a  Job  for  our  country,  for  the  decent 
part  of  the  world,  for  our  boys  scattered  the 
world  over,  giving  of  their  lives  and  their 
life's  blood  for  the  all-out  pattern  of  a  decent 
life. 

All  America  should  salute  Guy 
Vaughan,  Myron  Gordon,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  loyal,  hard-working  citizen;  for 
the  all-important  contribution  they  are 
making  to  that  fast-growing  air  pc'wer 
which  will  lead  the  way  in  defeating  the 
forces  of  aggression  and  oppression. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Post  of  August  18,  1942: 
You  Cant  Do  Business  Wfth  Hitlir 

There's  a  newspaper  In  our  town  which 
thinks  you  can  do  business  with  Hitler. 

Which  one?  One  guess.  Right!  The  Dally 
News,  of  course. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor.  It  points  out.  He -bert 
Hoover  used  to  think  he  could  do  bus  ness 
with  Hitler  in  arranging  for  us  to  feed  Hitler's 
Victims  in  Europe. 

"He  was  confident  of  his  ability  to  close  the 
nece.<^ary  contracts  with  Hitlers  government," 
the  News  editorializes. 

"We  think  that  Mr.  Hoover  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  attempt  the  experiment." 

We  cant  believe  that  the  News  doesn't  re- 
member as  well  as  you  do  what  has  bof  illen 
every  person  and  nation  which  has  "attempt- 
ed" the  "experiment"  of  closing  "the  ni:ces- 
sary  contracts"  with  Hitler. 

So.  will  somebody  please  explain  what  could 
be  behind  the  sudden  suggestion  that  we  have 
one  of  our  elder  statesmen,  a  former  President 
of  the  Republic,  open  negotiations  with  Hitler 
on  any  subject  whatever? 

crocodile  tears 
The  News  expresses  deep  sympathy  for  the 
people  who  are  starving  In  Europe  now  and 
the  vastly  greater  number  who  must  starve 
this  winter. 

But  the  News  Implies  that  the  Nazis  too 
have  sympathy,  as  witness  "the  fact  that  the 
Germans  have  recently  agreed  to  let  three 
shiploads  of  feed  go  from  Montreal  in  S  ved- 
ish  ships  to  starving  Greece." 

There  Is  the  sympathy  of  the  crocodl.e  if 
we  ever  saw  it. 
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For,  look,  here  Is  the  way  the  Germans  use 
their  weapon  of  food  In  that  same  starving 
Greece  as  reported  by  the  Associated  Press 
from  Istanbul: 

"After  having  subjected  the  Greeks  to  an 
Intense  food  shortage  for  more  than  a  year 
the  Germans  are  now  promising  abundant 
food  and  good  pay  for  Greek  workmen  who 
will  sign  up  for  labor  in  Germany. 

"The  Nazis  are  recruiting  Greek  labor  with 
similar  inducements  for  work  on  German 
naval  projects  on  Crete  and  for  work  in  the 
vicinity  of  Athens,  presumably  on  airports 
to  be  used  by  the  Luftwaffe." 

GOEBBELS'  LINE 

The  starving  Greeks  may  be  excused  for 
occasionally  believing  those  promises.  But 
we  must  not.  It  is  bad  enough,  if  freemen 
are  driven  into  slavery  for  Germany  through 
false  promises.  It  would  be  a  thousand  times 
worse  if  we  supplied  the  food  to  make  those 
promises  good. 

If  we  supply  food  to  Greece,  the  Germans 
win  take  It.  If  they  do  not  take  all  of  it, 
food  will  be  left  only  for  those  who  must  be 
kept  alive  to  work  for  the  Axis.  If  those  en- 
slaved men  and  women  are  fed  food  supplied 
by  us,  then  Germany  will  not  have  to  provide 
even  the  minimum  of  food  now  allotted  to 
Axis  slaves. 

The  whole  Idea  Is  preposterous. 

It  boils  down  to  this:  Germany  would  be 
glad  to  have  us  take  over  the  Job  of  feeding 
Germany's  slave  labor.  That's  the  only  basis 
on  which  we  can  do  business  with  Hitler. 
Now,  or  ever. 

Again  we  say.  we  don't  believe  the  News 
and  its  companion  newspapers,  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
deliberately  parallel  the  Dr.  Goebbels  line 
in  their  editorials.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation 
who  wrote  fo  Representative  Holland  after 
he  had  brought  out  their  editorial  policies 
and  practices  onto  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
examination  and  review  think  otherwise.  By 
20  to  1  they  want  an  official  Investigation. 

We  suspect  an  Investigation  would  show 
that  the  publishers  of  these  papers  evolved 
their  strange  editorial  line  by  simply  follow- 
ing their  ncses. 
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Thursday.  August  20,  1942 

Mr.  ELIZALDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  the  speech  which 
I  delivered  August  19  on  the  occasion 
of  President  Quezon's  sixty-fourth 
birthday: 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Filipino 
residents  in  the  United  States  and  Hawaii, 
and  more  particularly  In  the  name  of  the 
46  community  councils  in  this  country.  I 
have  the  great  honor  to  address  you  on  the 
occasion  of  your  sixty-fourth  birthday. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
today  may  be  one  of  the  very  happy  days  of 
your  life.  I  express  this  hope  although  I 
realize  the  heavy  burden  of  responsibilities 
on  yotir  slioulders  at  this  most  tragic  time. 

It  would  be  futile  for  me  even  to  attempt 
to  list  your  Innumerable  accomplishments  as 
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leader  of  the  Filipino  people  and  first  Presi- 
dent of  our  Commonwealth.  However,  since 
I  have  known  you  for  many  years  and  have 
been  happily  associated  with  you  in  official 
service  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  1935,  I  am  going  to  mention  a 
few  of  what  I  consider  your  outstanding 
qualities,  and  the  deeds  that  have  made  you 
the  great  leader  of  our  people. 

Your  sense  of  justice,  your  concern  for  all 
the  people,  particularly  these  who  have  had 
fewer  opportunities  in  life,  have  enshrined 
you  in  the  hearts  of  the  Filipino  people.  For 
a  quarter  century  they  have  looked  to  ycu  for 
relef  and  consolation. 

You  have  concerned  yourself  always  with 
the  political  and  economic  progress  of  our 
country.  Through  your  personal  Initiative, 
cur  industries,  our  farms,  and  our  trade  de- 
veloped to  great  prosperity. 

You  have  never  been  given  to  chicanery  or 
political  revenge.  In  your  broad  conception 
Of  people,  men  of  all  nationalities,  of  all 
races,  of  all  creeds  have  had  equal  and  fair 
opportunity  in  cur  country.  For  that  reason, 
they  all  love  and  respect  it. 

You  have  been  generous  with  your  friends, 
whether  they  were  with  you  or  against  you. 
Always  in  the  end  you  have  overlooked  the 
faults  that  are  brought  about  by  human 
weakness  and  respected  differences  of  thought 
and  cf  opinion. 

You  have  been  the  standard  bearer  of  de- 
mocracy, and  the  champion  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

It  is  almost  out  of  place  here  to  recall  the 
sad  and  arduous  days  through  which  you 
have  passed  since  Diecember  7.  You  have 
rallied  your  people  to  fight  against  Japan's 
furious  assault;  under  your  guidance  they 
resisted  the  Invasion  to  the  last  ditch. 

Personally,  you  have  risked  your  life  and 
the  lives  of  your  family  to  preserve  the  Ideals 
which  you  have  alwaj-s  had  in  your  own  soul. 
You  were  the  sym.bol  of  the  principles  for 
•v^hich  our  so'.dlers  fought  and  died.  Ycu  de- 
liberately refused  to  leave  the  Philippines  un- 
til the  very  last  ray  of  hope  was  gone. 

Mr.  President,  the  Filipinos  in  the  United 
States  and  Hawaii  rejoice  at  your  presence 
here.  You  are  still  the  promise  In  cur  hearts 
cf  the  redemption  of  our  people. 

Your  arrival  In  this  country  has  given  the 
Filipino  people — particularly  these  of  us  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States — a"  new  hope.  Mere 
than  that,  you  have  given  us  an  added  in- 
centive to  take  up  arms  In  reprisal  of  one 
cf  the  great  outrages  of  history. 

It  Is  this  spirit.  Mr.  President,  that  moves 
us  all  to  honor  you  tonight.  I  feel  distinctly 
privileged,  therefore,  to  wish  you  a  happy 
birthday  on  this  19th  of  August,  in  the  name 
of  all  our  ccvntrymcn  In  America,  and  to 
wlFh  you  health  and  strength  to  carry  on  the 
heavy  task  which  Providence  ha3  placed  before 
you. 
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Mi.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  eve- 
nings ago  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Cox]  delivered  an  ad- 
dress over  the  radio  on  the  subject  Out- 
law Strikes  Must  Stop.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject   which,   unless    ci  .-aitions    change, 
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must  receive  the  early  consideration  of 
Congress.  The  timely  address  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  should  be  read 
by  every  Member  of  Congress,  and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the 
same  herewith: 

My  fellow  citizens,  the  world  is  In  the 
midst  of  the  most  savage  and  destructive  war 
ever  known. 

The  United  States  of  America  with  her  tre- 
mendous reserves  of  enlightened  manpower, 
machine  power,  and  natural  resources  is  the 
one  last,  best  hope  cf  the  world  for  the  pro- 
tection and  perpetuation  of  freedom  and 
progress.  If  we  fail  to  stop  the  march  of 
these  men  tearing  the  world  r.part  in  their 
lust  for  power,  the  state  of  the  world  will  be 
horrible  beyond  conception. 

As  true  today  as  in  the  days  when  1-e 
spoke  them  are  these  words  of  "Thomas  Jef- 
ferson : 

"The  station  which  we  cccupy  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  is  honorable,  but  awful. 
Trusted  with  the  destinies  of  this  solitary 
Republic  of  the  world,  the  only  monument  of 
human  rights,  and  the  sole  depositary  of  the 
sacred  fire  of  freedom  and  self-government, 
whence  it  is  to  be  lighted  up  in  other  regions 
of  the  earth.  •  •  •  all  mankind  ought, 
then,  with  us,  to  rejoice  in  its  prcw^perous, 
and  sympathize  In  its  adverse,  fortunes  as 
Involving  everything  dear  to  man.  And  to 
what  sacrifices  of  interest  or  convenience 
ought  not  these  considerations  to  animate 
us?  To  what  compromises  of  opinion  and  In- 
clination, to  maintain  harmony  and  union 
among  ourselves,  and  to  preserve  from  all 
danger  this  hallowed  arc  of  human  hope  and 
happiness,  •  •  •  The  last  hope  of  human 
liberty  in  this  world  rests  on  us.  We  ought 
for  so  dear  a  stake  to  sacrifice  ever>-  attach- 
ment and  every  enmity." 

The  tragedy  of  our  situation  today,  my 
fellow  citizens.  Is  that  we  have  not  for  so  dear 
a  stake  been  willing  to  make  those  compro- 
mises of  opinion  and  Inclination,  to  main- 
tain that  harmony  and  union  among  our- 
selves; to  sacrifice  all  attachments  and  en- 
mities as  the  immortal  Jefferson  admonished 
Uf  to  do.  Listen  to  some  other  words  of  his: 
"My  God!  How  little  do  my  countrymen 
know  what  precious  blessings  they  are  in  pos- 
ESEsion  of  and  which  no  other  people  on  earth 
enjoy. 

"Sole  depositaries  of  the  remains  of  human 
liberty,  our  duty  to  ourselves,  to  posterity, 
and  to  mankind,  calls  on  us  by  every  motive 
which  Is  sacred  or  honorable,  to  watch  over 
the  safety  of  our  beloved  country  during  the 
troubles  which  agitate  and  convulse  the  resi- 
due of  the  world,  and  to  sacrifice  to  that  all 
pei-sonal  and  local  ccnstderatlons." 

For  us  to  fall  to  produce  and  to  deliver  the 
mf.chines.  and  munitions  and  supplies  of  war 
would  m.can  that  cur  fighting  forces  would 
be  defeated;  rot  by  a  foreign  enemy  of  su- 
perior strength  and  Inteiiigence,  but  by  be- 
trayal behind  the  lines,  on  the  home  pro- 
duction front.  It  would  be  a  defeat  of  this 
Nation  not  by  an  alien  enemy  of  superior 
Intelligence  and  strength,  but  by  seme  of 
our  own  people. 

I  do  not  Intend  now  to  recount  the  many 
millions  of  man-days  lost  in  the  war  produc- 
tion through  strikes  before  Pearl  Harbor.  I 
want  to  deal  this  evening  with  what  the  labor 
leaders  say  are  "outlaw  "  strikes — strikes  over 
which  they  have  no  control,  eo  they  claim. 
If  there  are  any  groups,  unions,  or  others  In 
this  NatioL  who  can  by  striking  Impede  the 
production  ani  delivery  cf  war  supplies,  and 
if  those  groups  are  beyond  the  control  cf  the 
leaders,  then  It  Is  high  time,  for  the  sake  of 
the  men  who  are  dying  on  the  far-flung 
battle  fronts,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  i  ■  > 
hearts  of  fathers,  mothers,  sisters.  br> 
wives,  and  childien  here  at  home.  th«t  sudk 
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which  disrupt  and  delay  the  production  and 
delivery  cf  the  m:urhines  and  mimitions  their 
sens,  along  with  the  rest  of  our  brave  fight- 
lug  forces,  so  desperately  need. 

These  outlaw  strikes  must  be  stopped. 

Win  this  war  we  must.  We  must  continue 
cur  war  everts  without  any  let-ups  until 
absolute,  complete  victory  is  achieved  for  the 
United  States  and  our  allies.  The  war  effort 
mtist  be  continued  efficiently  and  relentlessjy 
not  only  on  the  battle  fronts  but  on  the 
home -product  ion  fronts  as  well. 

Let  me  remind  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  that 
there  are  no  labor  unions  In  Nazi  Germany. 
There  are  no  labor  unions  in  Fascist  Italy. 
There  are  no  labor  tin  ions  in  military  Japan. 
Under  the  despots  there  are  no  such  con- 
ditions as  free  unicmsm.  the  check-off  sys- 
tem, the  closed  shop,  coliective  bargaining, 
good  wages,  and  decent  hours.  There  are 
instead  driven  slaves  working  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  under  the  crack  of  the  lash, 
under  the  very  threat  of  death  itself  if  they 
do  net  please  their  masters.  We  are  fighting 
this  war  to  prevent  that  condition  from  over- 
whelming the  United  States.  We  are  flght- 
ing  iliis  war  to  release  the  other  peoples 
cf  the  world  from  such  brutal,  bestial 
despotism. 

There  must  be  no  vested  interests  in  this 
struggle.  Our  Nation's  danger  must  not  be 
exploited  by  any  Individual,  class,  or  group, 
for  special  gains  of  profits  or  power. 

Tlitre  can  be  no  picket  line  on  the  victory 
line. 

A  strike  against  production  is  a  strike 
against  victory. 

Delay  Invites  defeat.  Because  this  Is  so, 
strikes  are  the  most  potent  aide  to  the  fifth 
columnists. 

Whenever  the  workers  on  the  home  front 
throw  down  their  tools  they  are  Inviting  our 
soldiers  to  throw  down  their  rifles. 

Disrupted  industry  means  disrupted  pro- 
duction. Disrupted  production  means  de- 
layed deliveries.  Delayed  deliveries  mean  de- 
feats.    Defeats  means  slavery  and  death. 

Strikes — or  any  other  cavise  of  disruption 
and  delay  in  the  production  of  machines  and 
munition.^ — are  no  longer  within  the  reclm 
of  social  reforms  or  political  coosideratiorLS. 
Thev  imperil  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
In  this  Nation.  They  imperU  all  of  the  men. 
women,  and  children  in  the  other  nations 
now  subjugated  by  the  dictators,  or  which 
are  fighting  wltli  tis  to  stop  this  onslausht 
of  the  despots. 

Only  a  strong,  united  producing  America 
can  win  this  war.  Only  a  unity  which  is 
practical  and  productive  can  win  this  war. 
Unity  is  not  merely  a  slogan;  it  Is  not  an 
empty  phrase;  it  is  intelligent  cooperation 
trai^lated  into  action. 

Otir  lighting  forces  cannot  win  this  war 
unless  we  make  otir  production  forces  ef- 
ficient and  energetic  beyond  anything  we 
have  ever  attempted. 

It  is  for  us  in  the  United  States  of  America 
to  say  whether  the  future  shall  hold  only 
tears  and  toil  and  taxes,  cr  whether  it  shall 
glow  again  with  hope,  progress,  and  pros- 
perity. 

It  Is  for  us  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  say  whether  or  net  the  cause  of  liberty 
shall  be  betrayed  by  selfishness  and  greed. 
Indolence,  and  Indifference,  or  whether  we 
shall  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  great  heri- 
tage of  freedom  and  culture  which  our  fore- 
fathers sacrificed  and  bled  to  give  us. 

It  rests  with  us  In  America  to  say  whether 
or  not  ours  shall  be  an  elective  despotism, 
which  was  not  the  governm«it  our  fathers 
fought  for.  or  a  government  founded  on  true, 
free  principles;  a  government  in  which  the 
powers  shr.ll  be  so  divided  and  balanced  that 
none  can  transcend  their  legal  limits  without 
^'>;ne  effectually  checked  and  restrained  by 
•:.e  pthers. 

F  nally.  my  fellow  citizens.  It  rests  upon 

.     :  ere   at   home   to  determine   whether  or 

not  those  heroic  men  fighting  on  the  far-flung 
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battle  fronts  shall  suffer  and  die  In  vain,  be- 
trayed by  their  own  people  behind  the  lines, 
or  whether  with  our  help  they  shall  win  a 
victory  sc  decisive  and  conclusive  that  Amer- 
ica may  help  to  write  an  enduring  peace. 

We  must  give.  If  necessary,  all  we  have. 
We  must  spare  no  effort;  we  must  shrink  at 
no  sacrifice:  we  must  hesitate  at  no  task  to 
win  this  war,  to  preserve  freedom,  to  assure 
liberty  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity;  to 
guarantee  for  ourselves  and  for  the  world 
that  the  suns  of  the  summers  to  come,  that 
the  snows  of  the  winters  yet  to  be,  shall  fail 
upon  a  world  freed  of  this  menace  of  foreign 
dictators,  mad  with  the  lust   for  power. 

The  souls  of  freemen  mtist  still  aspire 
to  find  their  de?t!ny  among  the  stars. 


Reco"ui<eU'!rtt'oa.'.  Made  at  the  New  Frig- 
I        land    f)')'.  er.'or--     Cotl.rence   To   .Avert 
tlie  T/.rc.Jtv-ned  Fuel  SKcrt.-re 

EXTENSION  OF  i;l:.:.\r?ls 
HON.  LE  ROY  D.  DOWNS 

OF  CONNWrnCTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20,  1942 

Mr.  DOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  undo-  yp-- 
mission  granted  me,  I  desire  to  j-n^f^rt  in 
the  Record  the  report  and  reconi.'r.'.nda- 
tions  of  the  New  England  Governors' 
conference  at  Augusta,  Maine,  on  the 
tuel  situation  in  New  England.  I  heart- 
ily endorse  the  sentiment  expressed  In 
this  report  and  feel  that  immediate  steps 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  a  critical  con- 
dition in  New  England  this  winter  which 
may  lead  to  illness,  considerable  suffer- 
ing, and  a  break-down  of  New  England's 
all-cut  war  effort. 

The  report  follows: 

Tlie  New  England  Governors'  conference, 
sitting  m  Augusta,  Maine,  today  with  all  six 
Governors  in  attendance,  took  action  toward 
averting  the  threatened  fuel  shortage  by 
making  a  series  of  specific  recommendations 
addressed  to  Federal  officials,  the  oil  and  coal 
companies,  and  the  citizens  of  the  region 
generally. 

The  Governors  unanimously  agreed  upon 
the  following  steps  and  voted  to  transmit  the 
recomraendaticns  to  the  ofl&cials  and  or- 
ganizations most  directly  concerned  in  each 
case.  Included  among  these  are  Harold  L. 
Ickes,  Solid  and  Liquid  Fuels  Coordinator; 
Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation;  Donald  Nelson,  Di- 
rector cf  the  War  Production  Board;  Leon 
Henderson,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, executives  of  the  oil  and  an- 
thracite coal  industries.  Tlie.=;e  are  the  items 
acted  upon  by  the  conference  composed  of 
Govs.  Sumner  Sewall.  of  Maine:  Robert  O. 
Blood,  of  New  Hampshire:  Willlpm  H.  Wills, 
of  Vermont;  Leverett  Saltonstall.  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Robert  A.  Hurley,  of  Connecticut; 
anct  J.  Howard  McGrath,  of  Rhode  Island. 

We  respecauUy  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  conflicting  reports  on  the  fuel 
situation  have  confused  our  people — and  have 
needlessly  impeded  cur  efforts  to  prepare  for 
winter,  partictilarly  the  campaign  of  pro- 
moting the  early  purchase  and  storage  cf 
anthracite,  and  the  conversion  of  oil-burning 
equipment. 

Therefore,  we  respectftilly  request  that 
official  report*  on  the  fuel  situation  in  the 
future  be  confined  strictly  to  factual  state- 
ments, and  that  optimistic  statements,  with- 
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out  foundation,  based  on  hopes  for  the  future 
rather  than  on  actual  performances,  be  en- 
tirely discontinued. 

We  believe  that  the  fuel  and  oil  situation 
now  in  a  hazardous  condition  In  New  Eng- 
land can  be  cured  and  that  the  necessary 
commercial  and  domestic  supplies  of  fuel  oil 
and  gasoline  can  be  maintained  by  the  co- 
operative and  energetic  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment, commercial  users,  and  private  citizens, 
if  all  do  their  utmost  to  obtain  results. 

After  careful  consideration  we  believe  disas- 
ter can  be  averted  by  the  stops  outlined  be- 
low. However,  even  under  the  most  optimistic 
view,  the  situation  will  remain  extremely 
critical. 

1.  We  respectfully  demand  that  the  man- 
agements cf  the  oil  companies  serving  New 
England,  the  Petroleum  Coordinator,  and  the 
Director  of  Defense  Transportation  continue 
and  increase  their  efforts  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate movement  of  fuel  to  this  area.  We  ask 
that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  ration 
transportation  or  to  divert  to  New  England 
sufficient  tank  cars  to  equalize  in  heating  oils 
and  gasoline  the  burden  of  the  war  effort  be- 
tween the  Middle  West  and  Atlantic  seabcard 
States. 

2.  Additional  supplies  of  fuel  oil  are  best 
Insured  by  shipment  from  the  nearest  pos- 
sible supply  point.  Therefore,  we  recommend 
that  domestic  heating  oil  be  rationed  at  that 
source — namely,  district  No.  2  (the  North 
Middle  West)  at  the  same  time  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  our  own  district  No.  1  (east- 
ern seaboard).  We  believe  that  the  sacrifices 
made  necessary  by  rationing  of  gas  should  be 
equally  distributed  on  a  national  basis  so 
far  as  Is  practical  and  neces.sary  to  meet  the 
minimum  fuel  and  gasoline  demands  of  New 
England. 

3.  We  insist  that  the  oil  companies  serving 
New  England  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
pool  their  terminal  facilities  fcr  this  emerg- 
ency to  the  end  that  the  best  possible  use  can 
be  made  of  them  for  the  communities  they 
were  desiened  to  supply. 

4.  We  believe  that  New  England  should  take 
ev^ry  possible  step  to  Increase  the  speed  of 
unloading  and  distributing  the  fuel  oil  which 
is  reaching  our  terminals  in  quantities 
greater  than  these  facilities  are  able  to  handle 
with  the  greatest  efficiency  because  they  were 
set  up  for  access  by  sea.  We  are  ready  and 
willing  to  do  our  utmost,  but  are  blocked 
by  delay  In  the  granting  of  priorities,  which 
oil  officials  concede  to  be  essential.  The 
quantity  of  materials  needed  is  trivial  com- 
pared with  the  necessity  for  it  and  the  results 
which  its  use  can  accomplish.  We  demand 
that  the  War  Production  Board  or  any  other 
agencies  Involved  exjjedite  the  availability  of 
materials  essential  for  Increasing  the  unload- 
ing facilities  at  New  England  oil  terminals. 

5.  We  urgently  request  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry to  arrange  to  furnish  at  prompt  and 
frequent  intervals  the  essential  facts  and 
figures  concerning  thtir  liquid  fuel  supply, 
storage  and  distribution  facilities,  in  order 
that  the  necessary  cooperation  of  officials  and 
public  In  this  emergency  may  be  achieved  by 
full  information  and  an  intelligent  under- 
standing  of  the  realitie.c  of  the  situation.  In 
this  connection,  we  thoroughly  approve  of 
the  formation  of  the  New  England  Distiibu- 
tion  and  Supply  Committee,  composed  of 
men  from  the  six  States  of  the  area  who  have 
authority  delegated  by  the  Petroleum  Coor- 
dinator for  War.  We  request  this  committee 
to  keep  the  New  England  Governor's  confer- 
ence currently  advised  cf  our  supply  position. 

6.  In  spite  of  all  efforts,  the  latest  infor- 
mation indicates  that  the  supply  of  oil  Is 
likely  to  be  gravely  inadequate.  In  order  to 
avert  any  slowing  of  war  production,  any 
threat  to  the  health  of  our  people,  or  any  un- 
fair bearing  of  hardship,  we  again  urge  every 
oil  user  in  New  England,  whether  commer- 
cial or  dom.estic,  who  can  possibly  do  so,  to 
convert  oil-burning  equipment  to  coal.    This 


should  be  acne  at  once.  We  also  reccmmend 
storing  as  much  wood  as  possible  as  auxil- 
iary fuel. 

7.  We  are  assured  that  there  can  be  suf- 
ficient supply  of  coal  for  domestic  as  well 
as  industrial  use.  But  we  must  prepare  for 
greater  demands,  as  already  receipts  by  coal 
dealers  are  falling  behind  orders  to  the  mines. 
Delay  appears  to  be  caused  by  failure  of  mine 
operators  to  produce  necessary  quantities  for 
shipment.  One  means  of  relief  seems  to  be  an 
increase  in  the  hours  of  labor  at  the  mines. 
It  would  seem  apparent  that  the  present  35 
hours  per  week  will  not  produce  anthracite 
requirements.  We  urge  that  mines  be  put  on 
a  6-day  basis  immediately. 

8.  Since  coal  must  assume  an  ever-increas- 
ing burden  from  oil,  we  request  that  every 
consideration  be  taken  into  account  before 
the  collier  fleet  is  further  reduced  and.  in 
addition,  if  more  vessels  arc  taken  over  by  the 
Government  to  place  in  other  services  on 
account  of  the  o\-er-aIl  war  effort,  we  ask 
that  adequate  substitute  units  or  means  of 
delivery  of  coal  to  the  New  England  area  be 
actually  in  hand  and  not  Just  on  order.  If 
adequate  means  for  keeping  up  normal  supply 
routes  are  not  maintained,  the  entire  war 
effort  in  this  area  will  be  Jeopardized. 
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HON.  FRED  A.  HARTLEY   JR. 

Oi-    NEW   JEKSFY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20,  1942 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  en- 
titled "Petroleum  or  Politics."'  delivered 
by  me  Monday,  August  17,  1942,  Mutual 
network:  \ 

I  have  but  one  purpose  In  mind  in  speak- 
ing to  this  assemblage  and  the  vast  unseen 
audience  of  the  Mutual  network  and  that  is 
to  give,  particularly  to  the  people  of  the 
eastern  seaboard,  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil  situation  and  to  arouse 
them,  through  their  Representatives  in  the 
Congress,  to  demand  adequate  relief. 

Tlie  Congress  is  not  responsible  for  the  di- 
lemma confronting  the  people  of  the  17  east- 
ern seaboard  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  ccufusion.  delay,  and  outright 
failure  to  solve  our  difficulties  must  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  several  agencies  of  the 
Government  in  charge  of  the  fuel  oil  and 
gasoline  supply  problems. 

With  their  obvious  failure,  I  say  it  becomes 
the  duty,  the  obligation  of  every  Congress- 
man on  the  eastern  seaboard  to  take  what- 
ever steps  may  be  necessary  to  find  relief  for 
our  people. 

It  was  this  sense  of  responsibility  that 
prompted  me  to  call  upon  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  House  to  create  a 
fact-finding  committee  to  get  a  true  picture 
of  the  situation  and  to  find  a  solution  If  pos- 
sible. A  committee  of  10  was  named  with 
Representative  William  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  Con- 
necticut, as  chairman,  and  myself  as  vice 
chciiman.  We  have  worked  Intensively  even 
while  the  Congress  has  been  in  recess. 

My  statements  tonight  are  based  on  the 
committee's  preliminary  report  and  my  own 
independent  observations. 

The  petroleum  problem  of  the  east  coast 
Includes  gasoline,  light  fuel  oil  used  for  do- 
mestic heating,  and  heavy  oil  used  for  instl- 
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tutionai  heating  and  war  industry  heat  and 
power. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  over  93 
percent  of  all  petroleum  products  were  trans- 
ported  by  ocean  tankers.  Submarine  war- 
fare and  the  transfer  of  tankers  to  war  use 
has  reduced  this  to  a  minimum. 

Since  our  committee  began  its  investiga- 
tion, three  of  our  recommendations  have  been 
carried  cut. 

1.  Additional  tank  cars  and  barges  have 
been  diverted  to  eastern  service. 

2.  Higher  priority  ratings  have  been  granted 
for  proposed  pipe  lines. 

3.  The  Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  a 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  subsi- 
diary, announced  that  it  will  make  up  the 
differential  in  transportation  costs  between 
Texas  oil  and  Mid-Continental  oil  out  of  the 
Public  Treasury,  making  all  taxpayers  of  the 
country  share  this  burden.  This  has  already 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  2' 2  cents  per  gallon  in 
the  price  to  eastern  consumers. 

However  helpful  this  may  be.  It  is  far  from 
being  adequate.  The  petroleum  problem  at 
the  present  time  is  administered  by  several 
and  various  agencies,  such  as  rationing,  price 
control,  transportation,  and  Office  of  Petro- 
leum Coordinator,  often  pulling  in  opposite 
directions  and  many  times  revealing  amazing 
conflicts  in  views  and  opinions.  In  the  Inter- 
est of  efficiency,  I  say  that  all  control  of  petro- 
leum products  should  be  placed  under  one 
head  and  that  all  public  statements  on  the 
subject  be  issued  by  one  office.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure would  not  only  remove  the  confusion 
now  caused  by  many  conflicting  statements 
issued  by  the  heads  of  the  many  bureaus  and 
their  subordinates,  but  it  would  also  make  it 
possible  for  those  engaged  in  the  petroleum 
industry  to  obtain  their  information  and 
orders  from  one  bureau  rather  than  from  a 
half  a  dozen.  It  would  also  greatly  uplift 
the  morale  and  confidence  of  the  people. 

I  now  make  so  bold  as  to  predict  that 
after  September  15  a  coupon  system  of  ra- 
tioning of  fuel  oil.  similar  to  gasoline  ration- 
ing now  in  effect,  will  be  Instituted.  I  not 
only  charge  that  this  will  be  a  mistake  but. 
furthermore,  in  the  light  of  evidence 
already  presented  to  our  committee,  demand 
that  the  gasoline  coupon-rationing  program 
be  discontinued.  If  It  Is  found  necessary 
that  rationing  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  be 
continued,  then  I  say  we  should  revert  to 
dealer  rationing  and  to  a  system  which  will 
reduce  present  hardships  and  prevent  abuses 
developing  under  the  present  system.  The 
lack  of  uniformity  in  size,  color,  and  pflnt 
of  the  present  coupons  is  without  doubt 
developing  counterfeiting  of  these  books  and 
will  help  to  encourage  the  creation  of  a  huge 
black  or  bootlegging  market.  If  the  boot- 
legging of  liquor  flourished  under  prohibi- 
tion, certainly  the  bootlegging  of  gasoline, 
essential  to  driving,  and  fuel  oil  essential  to 
the  heating  of  our  homes,  will  be  developed. 

It  is  variously  estimated  that  the  petro- 
leum shortage  of  the  eastern  seaboard  la 
between  200.000  and  300,000  barrels  per  day, 
and  this  figure  may  be  Increased  consider- 
ably during  the  winter  months.  I  say  that 
the  answer  to  this  shortage  can  be  had  by 
extending  the  rationing  program  to  the 
States  of  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michi- 
gan, the  unrationed  portion  of  District  No.  1. 
and  many  other  sections  of  the  country 
where  transportation  other  than  by  pipe  line 
Is  the  means  of  obtaining  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. Now,  let  me  analyze  what  this  recom- 
mendation will  do,  for  I  consider  it  the  most 
important  remedy  now  available. 

District  No.  2,  which  Includes  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  Central  States  produces 
in  excess  of  1,000.000  barrels  per  day.  It  con- 
sumes approximately  900,000  barrels  of  pe- 
troleum per  day.  By  the  Immediate  exten- 
sion of  a  25-percent  curtailment  of  con- 
sumption in  district  No.  2,  over  250.000  bar- 
rels per  day  can  be  made  available  for  I&4 
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rH--T.Tn    f   .-St.     The   great   ww-    • 
rw  engaged  in  is  a  war  in  vol  v 
Nation  and  not  merely  the  enstp- 
And  the  aacrlflcea  caused  bv  rn- 
be  spread  to  ever     r  <--.     '      .<-  N  .' 
in  tboae  sectio:.-  »  .         =  .  ;    - 
not  help  tr    '...  '■-.-. .i-^  cur  shcrt. 
subjected  to  >  -T>*r-:f-nt  rationin. 
not  too  much  to  aak  others  to  acctpt  25-per 
cent    curtailment      Funhermcre.   If   the    ra- 
tioning program  is  extended  to  tne  sections 


leands  of 

he  east- 

it   be  dcr.e 

November 

[  say  this? 

petrcleum 

the  Great 


I  have  proposed.  It  will  relei- 

tanJt  cars  and  bar?es  for  fe-: 

em   seaboard.     HJwever,  this  rr.v. 

ImmMttately    ard    not    alrer    the 

eleciloiij  are  ever.     And  why  do 

Bec<HU3e  much  ol  the  surpius  of 

products  which  can  be  buiit  up  ir 

Lales  rcKlcn  can  readily  and  easil;  be  tran^ 

ported  during  the  next  few  mcnt  is  over  the 

waterways  of  the  Great  Lakes  an(  l  the  barge 

car.als  to  the  city  of  Albany,  from 

ti,e-.e    pelrcleum    products    can    be    shipped 

down  the  Hud*3n   River  to  the    ^iliddle  At 

lantlc    States   while   otl;eni   can     >e   shipped 

by  short-haul  tank  cars  ard  tar.l:  trucks  to 

the  New  Kngland  region      This  mfst  be  done 

now.  Immediately      With  t!  »■ 

winter  seaaon  and  the  fret/. 

a:id  canals  about  November  I 

supply  will  be  lost  to  U5. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  T  am  i^t  j«o  pre- 
sumptuous n%   to  say  that  this 
crmple:e"iy  alleviate  our  siaia'lnn 
venture  the  prediction  that  • 
ried  rut.   we  will   have  ma.  • 
that  many  a  home  will  be    '    ■] 
fuel,  and  that  many  an  IndUf  :.->  ;i,.y  have  to 
be  shut  down  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  heavy 
oil.     We  cannot   '  '-^i  >»  '     v 
a  winter  is  abrv.     -      !•  : 

miist  do  everj-thii;g  m  cur  p 
disease  and  sufTerlng  becau- 
Publlc  transportation  facilities,  wfclch  in  the 
past  have  carried  only  20  percent  \:t  the  load, 
cannot  possibly  carry  all  our  war 
the'.r  places  Oi  employment  They 
gasrline  for  their  automobiles, 
tlon  of  our  varied  Institutions  anh  cur  great 
war  industries  of  the  East  mtist  continue  to 
produce  without  Interruption  beciuse  of  the 
lack  of  cU  fcr  heat  and  power.  TT  erefore.  a.re 
we  In  the  East  going  to  permit 
confusion,  cr  the  playing  of  poli 
vent  tis  from  obtaining  the  relief 
be  io  obviously  provided  f  ":r  us? 
make  this  brcadcait  tonight  In  thfc  hope  that 
I  may  be  able  to  arouse  the  citlz  ;nry  of  the 
entire  eastern  seaboard  to  demand  action 
and  action  now.  In  my  opinion,  t  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  fight  or  freeze;  write  or  wslk 
want  to  htlp,  write  your  Congress  nan  ar.d 
your  Senators  demanding  that  tley  support; 
the  reccnunendatious  of  the 
Hartley  committee  for  the  relief  it  the  gaso- 
line fuel-oil  shortage  on  the  eisiem  £ea 
board.  We  have  and  are  continuing  to  do 
our  part;  will  you  do  yours? 
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M  T"  hnical  Paper  No.  622.  published  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This 
ri  I.  r.ent  was  issued  by  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
(-.;  Administrator,  through  the  United 
Stai.  -  3  aeau  of  Mines.  There  are  two 
-.^niiitani  facts  brought  out  in  tins  re- 
;:^.rt: 

First,  that  Germany  uses  for  this  proc- 
ess the  synthetic  oil  derived  by  conversion 
of  lignite  coal. 

Second,  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  re- 
port accepts  the  Champlin  estimate  of 
600  000  000.000  tons  in  the  lignite  reserve 
In  NVrth  Dakota.  This  figure  means  that 
the  North  Dakota  reserve  is  10  times  that 
for  German  lignite. 

Another  significant  fact  is  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  report  shows  that  on  aver- 
age samples  of  lignite,  55  tons  of  oil  can 
be  produced  from  every  100  tons  dry 
mined  and  60  tons  of  oil  from  every  hun- 
dred tons  of  moisture-and-ash-free  coal. 
Those  are  the  findings  of  the  chemists 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

In  this  report.  Germany  is  credited 
with  getting  100.000.000  tons  of  gasoline 
per  year  from  Its  lignite  reserves,  besides 
the  synthetic  rubber  which  has  made  the 
advance  through  Russia  possible.  This 
has  enabled  Hitler  te>  move  his  huge  war 
machine  through  Russian  fields,  villages, 
and  cities.  When  we  have  10  times  the 
reserves  of  lignite  right  in  North  Dakota 
as  compared  to  the  fields  controlled  by 
Germany,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  we 
should  take  advantage  of  what  we  have 
and  develop  it.  Contributions  in  cash 
to  Russia  and  England  mean  nothing 
compared  to  turning  loose  our  storehouse 
of  fuel  and  power  and  rubber.  Should 
this  Government  onco  begin  the  process- 
ing of  lignite  on  a  large  scrile,  we  will  not 
only  have  all  the  rubber  we  can  use  but 
will  become  overnight  a  rubber-export- 
ins  country. 

I '  ■  me  call  j'our  attention  to  Technical 
Papvr  No.  622  issued  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  1941  in  which  their 
chemists  find  that  North  Dakota  lignite 
yields  in  tar  distillates  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  explosives  compare  favorably  with 
tar  yields  from  the  highest  grade  coking 
and  steam  coal. 

Applying  this  fact  to  the  present  situa- 
tion, we  observe  that  a  tar  distillate  plant 
located  in  North  Dakota  in  the  lignite 
fields  where  coal  can  be  obtained  for 
$1.13  per  ton.  with  greatly  reduced  man- 
p,  .,  .-  .«  production,  would  do  the  same 
JO  .1.-  ....  plant  at  Pittsburgh,  where  coal 
costs  lour  times  that  amount,  and  where 
far  greater  n.anpower  is  required  in  pro- 
duction. The  operation  at  Pittsburgh 
:r  ::    justified  if  the  tar  acid  content 

>_;  r..\  ,urgh  coal  were  greater  than  in 
North  Dakota  lignite,  but  the  facts  are 
that  North  D,.k  .  lignite,  per  ton,  has 
a  fe.r  erei^pr  ar  acid  content.  What 
p<\v  :o!e  at:  ;n>  rv  .an  there  be  to  refuse 
to  take  advantage  of  our  huee  natural 
re^-'urcf^s  lying  idle  in  the  lignite  States? 

T\\.-  does  not  mean  the  abandonment 
Gi"  P.ttsburgh  coal,  for  that  coal  is  a 
cpK.'ic  ccal  sorelv  nf^rd»"d  in  iron  and 
>'t".  ;. ;':''.r,;L' :  ",  and  *h.r  uS'-  should  not 
bp  aba'-.c  r» ::  ny  p->^. -^ned  in  the  produc- 
r::n  -:  a  ;r  .,;':^-  -:-^:de  of  the  estab- 
L;hed  ou.;.:.-o.:  .. :  P.:;.;burgh. 
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In  order  that  I  mii:ht  not  be  charged 
with  being  too  optlmi.stic  about  the  coal 
resources  of  North  Dakota.  I  will  state 
that  according  to  Technical  Paper  No. 
622,  referred  to  above,  that  the  chemists 
found  and  published  this  fact:  "In  1928, 
Campbell,  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Surrey,  estimated  a  reserve  of  abor.t 
600,000,000,000  tons  of  lignite  in  N  '  n 
Dakota.  The  resen-e  is  approxn-  •  v 
equal  to  the  entire  reserve  tonnage.-  uf 
the  Appalachian  coal  region."  This  re- 
port was  signed  by  the  following  chem- 
ists employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines: 
H.  H.  Storch,  L.  L.  Hirst,  C.  H.  Fisher, 
and  G.  C.  Sprunk. 

No  American  or  British  geologist 
places  the  German  brown  coal — lignite- 
reserves,  together  with  the  Sudelenland 
reserves  taken  from  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland,  at  over  60.000.000,000  tons,  or  10 
j)ercent  of  North  Dakota's  reserve.  Yet 
from  this  small  reserve,  Germany  is  get- 
ting 75  percent  of  its  electric  power  for 
war  industries,  fully  80  percent  of  its  sul- 
phuric acid,  coal-tar  distillates,  and  sun- 
dry chemicals  for  the  manufacture  of 
explosives,  and  upward  of  .'ii  pt  rcent  of 
its  sjTithetic  gasoline  and  D..-ocl  oil,  as 
well  as  materials  for  synthetic  rubber  for 
mechanized  war  machines.  If  Germany 
can  do  this  on  10  percent  of  the  amount 
of  reserve  that  one  State  alone  in  this 
Union  possesses,  the  argument  is  un- 
answerable that  we  should  immediatelv, 
and  without  delay,  use  what  we  have  I! 
North  Dakota's  reserve  of  lignite  wc:e 
turned  loose  in  this  war,  we  would  be 
equipped  to  outlast  any  power  on  earth. 

On  page  1  of  this  1941  Technical  Paper 
No,  622,  the  four  above-named  chemists 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 
began  their  110-page  report  on  the  Hy- 
drogenation  and  Liquefaction  of  Coal, 
just  completed  at  Pittsburgh,  with  the 
following  statement  regarding  the  man- 
ner in  which  hydrogen  atoms  infused  at 
given  temperatures  into  bituminoiis  and 
lignite  coal  convert  the  coal  into  pe- 
troleum: 

The  product  was  a  liquid  resembling  pe- 
troleum. Subsequently  (following  the  1913 
experiment  in  Germany),  the  I.  G.  Farloen- 
Icdusirie  A.  G.  (a  large  chemical  corpora- 
tion In  Germany) .  developed  contact  catalysts 
that  Increased  the  speed  by  the  addition  cf 
hydrogen  to  the  cracked  coal.  A  period  of 
rapid  industrial  application  of  Uie  process 
In  Germany  followed  development  of  these 
catalysts,  and  between  1925  and  1929  eeveial 
huge  coal-hydrogenatlon  plants  were  erected; 
these  are  now  producing  more  than  1000,- 
000  tons  of  gasoline  a  year  from  coal.  There 
were  similar,  albeit  smaller,  developments  in 
other  countries.  The  plant  at  Billiugnam, 
England,  which  was  begun  in  1935,  has  a 
capacity  of  about  150  000  tons  of  gasoline  a 
year.  The  Japanese  pilot  plants  have  a  total 
capacity  of  about  60.000  tons  of  gasoline  a 
year. 

Now  comes  the  demonstration,  con- 
ducted last  year,  that  North  Dakota  lig- 
nite is  Just  as  efiQcient  as  German  lignite 
In  the  production  of  both  ga.soline  and 
Diesel  oil.  Samples  were  tak  -:  t .  the 
Government  chemists  tn-m  ti.  B;u:ih 
mine  operated  by  the  Kn.!  K:  i  Ci.ii 
Co.  In  Mercer  County.  N  Uak  a:.d  fi  rn 
the  Velva  mine  of  the  Tru.x-  r-^-i' r  c  ;il 
Co. 
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The  Velva  mine  Is  the  Coteau  bed 
which  underlies  nine  townships  in  Ward 
County,  where  Truax-Traer  in  1940,  by 
use  of  power  shovels,  excavators,  and 
loaders  in  open  strip  pits  at  three  mines, 
produced  and  shipped  757,000  tons  of 
lignite  coal  with  a  manpower  of  only 
200  hands.  Actual  production  was  18  9 
tons  per  man  per  day  and  3.785  .tons  in  a 
year,  or  three  times  the  bituminous  aver- 
age in  shaft  and  drift  mines  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  and  more  than  10  times 
the  British  average  in  the  deep  mines  of 
Wales. 

On  eight  samples  from  the  Beulah 
mine — table  39— the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  chemists  reported  tons  of 
oil  per  100  tons  of  coal  as  mined  ran  from 
30  to  35  with  an  average  of  32  tons  of  oil 
per  100  tons  of  coal. 

On  dry  coal  the  yield  ran  from  46  to  54 
tons  of  oil  per  100  tons  of  coal,  and  an 
avcra&e  of  49  tons  of  oil  per  100  tons  of 
coal. 

On  moisture  and  ash-free  coal,  the  oil 
yield  ran  from  53  to  62  with  an  average 
of  56  tons  of  oil  per  100  tons  of  coal. 

Table  40.  page  89  of  the  report,  gives 
the  oil  yield  from  a  14-sample  test  of 
lignite  coal  from  the  Velva  open -strip 
mine  operated  by  machines  in  Ward 
County.  N.  Dak.  The  14-sample  average 
for  Velva  coal  as  mined  was  33.7  tons  of 
oil  per  100  tons  of  coal.  The  14-sample 
average  for  dry  coal  was  55.8  tons  of  oil 
per  100  tons  of  coal,  one  sample  running 
as  high  as  60  tons  of  oil.  The  14-£ample 
average  for  moisture  and  ash-free  Velva 
coal  was  60.3  tons  of  oil  per  100  tons  of 
coal,  one  sample  running  to  a  record  of 
65.2  tons  of  oil  per  100  tons  of  coal. 

When  lignite  coal  of  such  high  oil  yields 
is  being  mined  by  machinery  in  open- 
strip  fields  at  a  speed  three  times  that  of 
bituminous  shaft  and  drift  mines  in  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  district,  and  at  a  cost  of 
around  $1.15  at  the  mine,  compared  with 
the  Price  Administrator  s  $6  ceiling  for 
bituminous  in  the  steam  and  coking  coal 
districts  of  the  East,  why  does  not  the 
Government  save  the  coking  coal  and 
the  steam  coal  for  eastern  coke  ovens 
and  railroads  and  use  the  lignite  resources 
of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana. Texas,  and  neighboring  lignite  and 
subbituminous  States  for  supplementing 
the  national  gasoline  shortage? 

The  price  of  gasoline.  New  York  whole- 
sale (see  New  York  Times  market  page, 
Sunday,  August  16.  1942),  rose  from  .094 
on  January  2,  1942,  to  .131  on  June  29, 
1942 — a  maximum  rise  of  nearly  40  per- 
cent in  6  months  of  an  oil  shortage  that 
has  forced  the  Government  to  create  an 
Oil  Administration  and  a  Price  Adminis- 
tration to  protect  the  public.  Transfer 
of  100  American  oil  tankers  to  Britain 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  has  produced 
such  an  oil  shortage  through  the  North 
and  East  that  car  users  are  threatened 
with  very  little  or  no  fuel  while  the  hom.es 
are  warned  to  shift  from  oil  burners  to 
coal. 

Steel  cannot  be  spared  to  build  pipe 
lines  from  the  oil  fields  of  the  Southwest 
to  the  East.  But  from  the  North  Dakota 
lignite  n-;:r"s.  the  four  Pacific  trunk 
lines — G: La*  Northern,  Northern  Pacific. 
Soo,  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee — have   a 


downgrade  haul  of  1.400  feet  to  Chicago, 
and  these  four  roads  are  not  swamped 
with  tonnage  in  the  war  effort.  Tlieir 
lignite-coal  haulage  in  1940,  largely  to 
power  stations  for  conversion  into  elec- 
trical energy,  approximated  2,200,000 
tons.  Ten  times  that  lignite  tonnage 
converted  into  petroleum  could  well  be 
handled  by  these  northwestern  roads 
without  material  additions  to  their  pres- 
ent equipment.  Instead  of  laying  in 
switch  yards  75  percent  of  the  time,  which 
is  the  present  case,  their  cars  could  keep 
the  oil  and  other  lignite  byproducts  roll- 
ing. On  a  day-and-night  schedule  that 
not  only  would  aid  the  war  effort  but 
swell  the  revenues  of  the  Government 
from  profits  taxes  all  along  the  line  from 
the  lignite  hills  to  the  centers  of  ultimate 
consumption. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  features 
of  this  1941  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  report  is  table  49.  which  compares 
North  Dakota  lignite  with  standard  bitu- 
minous coals  in  yield  of  oil  and  yield  of 
tar  acidc  and  tar  bases  for  processing  the 
leading  chemicals  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  explosives.  From  table  49  take, 
in  order  to  simplify  the  comparison,  the 
three  following  coals:  Velva  (North  Da- 
kota) lignite,  Pittsburgh  coking  coal, 
Illinois  steam  coal,  the  two  latter  being 
high-grade  bituminous  from  shaft  and 
drift  mines  and  costing  two  to  four  times 
as  much  as  the  North  Dakota  lignite. 

The  hydrogenation  and  liquefaction  of 
these  three  coals  for  conversion  into  oil 
and  for  coal-tar  derivatives  used  in  mak- 
ing explosives,  synthesized  rubber,  and 
kindred  chemicals  yielded  these  com- 
parative results: 


Process 

Velva, 

X.  Dak.. 

lignite 

Pitts- 

burph. 

Pa.,  hi- 

tuuiinous 

lUinois 
(ti)  bi- 
tuminous 

Cvtrlead  oil  distillinp 
10 .130°  C: 
'J  ar  acids  (perccut 

by  volumt') 

Tar  LaFps  (jicrcont 

by  volume) 

Moisturc-and-Esh-/rre 
coal      (perteul      by 
wciehf): 
Oxypcn    (tar    icid 

eicirent) 

Kitrnpen  (tar  base 
elt'nitnt) 

FtrceUi 
L0.2 

?.o 

21.4 

3.0 

65,0 

16.5 

1.7 

36.8 

I  trcint 

17.0 

4.3 

6.S 

4.3 

f5.  2 
11.1 

2.8 
il.3 

I  trctnt 
21.7 

3.0 

10.0 
3.0 

Ovorhead    oil    (to 
S.'W  r.) 

5Z4 

Tar  acids 

11.4 

Tar  bases .. 

1.6 

Neutral  oil 

39.4 

On  tar  acids  and  overhead  oil  North 
Dakota  lignite — costing  $1.15 — leads  both 
Pittsburgh  coking  coal  and  Illinois  steam 
coal  in  chemical  content  per  ton.  not- 
withstanding that  this  high-grade  bi- 
tuminous costs  thp  war  production  plants 
and  railroads  four  times  the  cost  of  North 
Dakota  lignite.  Even  on  a  rough  average 
of  all  eight  counts  in  above  table  49, 
North  D  k^ta  lignite  compares  favorably 
with  l..g:.-cost  coking  and  steam  coal 
from  the  deep  mines  of  the  Appalachians. 

Will  our  War  Production  Board  please 
note  that  m  1940  as  shown  by  the  United 
States  Bur'  :.u  i  f  Mines,  the  small  equip- 
ment of  32  .'-(irr.  .'■revels  and  dragline 
excavators  r\::d  ^  lu:-  rs  working  52  strip 
p:'5  in  5  Nunh  D.;ki::a  cuunties,  mined 


and  loaded  on  cars  1,405.590  tons  of  high- 
grade  lignite  coal  that  compares  favor- 
ably with  steam  coal  in  war-production 
industries  at  a  mine  price  of  $1.14  per 
ton.  If  32  shovel  and  excavator  outfits 
can  mine  and  load  1.405.000  tons  of  oil- 
and-tar  distillate  material  needed  in  war 
production,  what  would  500  such  shovel 
and  excavator  outfits  produce  in  working 
the  lignite  area  of  20  North  Dakota  coun- 
ties having  the  area  of  New  England? 
The  War  Production  Board  has  the  an- 
swer, which  is  this: 

One  war  contract  with  lignite  pro- 
ducers— one  contract  equal  in  amount, 
say.  to  10  percent  of  the  Pittsburgh  con- 
tracts for  war  products — will  start  500 
shovel  and  excavator  outfits  which  by 
this  time  in  1943  will  furnish  the  War 
Production  Board  with  16  times  the  pres- 
ent 1,405.000  tons  of  oil  and  explosive 
material  plowed  off  North  Dakota  hills  in 
1940  and  at  a  saving  of  at  least  50  per- 
cent in  war  funds  besides  the  gain  in 
Government  revenue  from  excess-profits 
taxes  on  a  new  and  promising  industry. 

In  tar  acids,  of  which  the  Germans  are 
using  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  in 
blasting  their  way  into  the  vitals  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R..  North  Dakota  lignite,  as  at- 
tested by  the  four  chemists  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  a  50  percent 
higher  content  than  the  deep-mine  cok- 
ing and  steam  coals.  Why  pay  two  to 
four  prices  for  coal  needed  for  coke  ovens 
in  iron  and  steel  manufacture  when  50 
percent  more  tar  acid  is  available  in  20 
North  Dakota  counties  at  half  to  a  fourth 
of  the  unit  cost? 

Hitler's  advantage  over  Britain  in  his 
hold  on  the  European  Continent  simply 
lies  in  one  resource — lignite  power.  This 
power  is  developed  by  machines  turning 
out  20  tons  per  man  per  day  in  upper 
Silesia  and  along  the  Baltic,  while 
Britain  is  down  1,000  feet  and  even  2,000 
feet  in  old  mines  that  yield  fewer  tons 
of  coal  per  man  in  a  year  than  Hitler 
gets  in  30  days  with  a  machine  crew  in 
the  strip  mines  cf  • :  -  Baltic.  Hitler  this 
year  is  using  100,000  Czech,'=  and  Poles  to 
save  German  manpower,  \\:...e  this 
100.000-man  crew  equipped  with  power 
shovels  and  drag-line  excavators  gets  out 
240,000,000  tons  of  Ugnite  war  material 
against  Britain's  fewer  than  200,000,000 
tons  mined  in  the  depths  by  l  ooo  OOO 
British  miners  who  are  screl>  :  aed 
above  ground  for  other  purposes. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  in  the  slightest 
degree  overestimated  the  vast  stores  of 
lignite  in  North  Dakota  and  the  other 
Western  States,  nor  do  I  think  I  have  in 
the  least  overstated  the  value  of  that 
vast  deposit  of  fuel  for  our  war  effort. 
The  use  of  these  deposits  of  power  and 
energy  goes  beyond  any  question  of  bene- 
fits for  North  Dakota.  It  is  a  national 
question,  and  if  the  foregoing  facts  are 
correct,  and  in  my  best  judgment  they 
are.  North  Dakota  can  contribute  more 
to  bringing  about  peace  in  this  world 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  I 
trust  no  one  will  believe  that  I  am  trying 
merely  to  get  an  industry  for  North  Da- 
kota, but  I  hope  many  will  believe  that 
I  am  trying,  through  Nort!:  D.k  ;;•.  •  > 
make  a  great  contribution  lu  UiC  »«a" 
t  ;rori. 
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:?:  ::ousE  Oi-  rsi  -..i 
Thursday.  August  20 


L'  ;  FLE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undtr  love  to  ex  end  rry  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  inc  ucle  a  !►  tVT 
herein  from  the  Seattle  Industria:  L.iL  r 


Union  Council,  which  Is  sel 
The  labor  group  rcquci 


PPKNDIX  TO  THK  ru>:t..lil 


iUa/ 


cs 


1942 


to  have  Inserted  in  the  Cdngression-^l 


Record   a   n. 
the  magaziiv 


be  an  agreement  for  coUa  wration  be- 
tween Nazi  Germany  and  :  '  n  mdiis- 
trialists  in  the  United  Slat'  ^.  T.e  mem- 
orandum and  explanatory  d  ita  spoak  for 
themselves.  I  commend  it5  ;areful  read 
Ing  to  those  interested  In  cumplete  con 
version  of  our  entire  industrial  effort  be 
hind  the  war  program. 

The  letter  offers  reasons  jbstifying  the 
Insertion  of  the  memria:.  i  >:n. 

Tlie  letter  and  mcmoia: 
follows: 

t  ■  ■■■  v  .  y  '.  \  '  "   ^?,:  \:    L  \ 

Sear rie.   Wash  .   .-»...  ;   5.  1941 
Hon.  John  Coitki, 

I'n-'rd  starry  Congressman 

Washington,  D   C. 

DE.>.Ji   Ma     C,  titi.     Encloeed 
copy  of  In  Pact,  canning  an 
industrial    fifth    colu:.         ;:    .' 
plotted    wuh    Nazi    .'     ;   - 
overthrow  of  democracy  m  Aidenca 

Mc«t  sections  ol  organized  labor,  together 
with  many  other  American.s.  ha^e  long  known 
this  to  be  the  ca^e.  No"^ 
documentary  evidence  tr 

WrTille  th?  Individuals  mfnlioned  in  this 
article  failed  in  their  cnginil  attempt  to 
malte  our  country  an  actual  jiartner  of  the 
A.X1S,  their  Influence  contin 
cripple  our  war  efforts.  It 
ttetr  asEoclatt'S  and  subaiicr.. 
pris«  the  ar.tladmlnistration 
bloc.    They  are  s.  '  :;  cur 

sniping  at  artmiT  a  pol 

business  as  usual  j)clicy,  and 
confusion  and  disunity. 

Responsible  for  the  bUlckla.: 
Germany.  Japan,  and  Italy  beiLre  Pearl  Har- 
bor, they  are  rc.-ponslble  for     he  ci  uilnucd 
appeasement  policy  toward  AxU 
land  and  Vichy     It  is  they  and 


parts  In  Great  Britain  who  an    blocking  the 


launching  of  a  second  front  in 


x:, , 


n...:ory. 
I  seek 


d   m 
:  is  to 


Europe. 


If  immediate  and  imfJlnchlni   action  Is  not 
taken  to  expo£«  and  dest 
face  disaster  on   the  bat;.  .  f 
followed   by   a   super-Muaic*. 
complete  fasctsttz.\tlon  of   tL 
which  they  plotted  back  In  193f    Unless  this 
is  done  Immediately,  we  cannc  t  hope  to  se- 
cure the  unity  necessarv    b^th 
amor.;  :?  *  X'-    •,^.'  N;*  .  •■-:    • 


-    we 

.  '•  war 

ude   to 

e   world 


to  tht    .-UC..-    i; 

victory 

.!;.■■.   € vt .-■■• ...; 

C    •.-  .s::.--    : 


nstmnsl  and 

=  :-v  -r..,-  war 
t:  cun'.plete 


ii;e. 


a-' .   1^  ai'd     2 1    rr<»*«« 
gressional     1  ..":;>:  iv. 
involved  \r.  p.    --.i.^  * 


an  :'^T!er1  ..T  rcr.- 
•:■     America.'-.  3 


please   find   a 
expos6  of  the 

■  r.    I    -.vhlch 
-    i   I     the 


■•'-••er.  we  have 


seriously 

<    people, 

,.    '.viio   com- 

appcasement 

war  efforts  by 

cies.  by  their 

by  spreading 

ment  of 


partners  Fm- 
thclr  counter- 


luankiiig    you    for    your    cooperation,   we 
remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  E.  Harding, 
Execiifirc  Secretary. 


Nazis  Made  Fifth  CoLtrMN  Pact  With  Sevkn 

Leading  Americans 

inthoduction 

We  present  herewith  a  document  prepared 
by  leading  Nazi  and  American  busincismen 
and  politicians.  It  constitutes  a  plan  for  a 
fifth  column  in  America,  based  on  cartel  or 
big  business  Interests. 

It  Is  well  known  that  Hitler  mapped  his 
campaign  for  commercial  as  well  as  political 
domination  of  the  world.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Norman  Littell's  statement  on 
United  States  big  business  and  the  Nazi  new 
order  (In  Fact.  March  9)  showed  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  was  aware  that  the  most 
dangerous  situation  in  America  had  been 
created  by  Nazi  penetration  of  the  most 
powerful  fortress  in  our  country,  the  pro- 
duction monopolies.  "Shrewd  Nazi  manipu- 
lation of  economic  forces  within  France" 
was  the  cause  of  Frances  fall.  LitteU  showed. 
The  memorandum  we  publish  below  shows 
N.-izi  penetration  in  America,  the  aid  given 
Hitler  by  leading  Americans. 

Economic  penetration,  the  United  States- 
Nazi  cartel  system,  constitutes  a  real  fifth 
column.  In  1936  the  Spanish  Fascists  had  a 
fifth  column  of  traitors,  spies,  snipers,  hid- 
den In  Madrid.  They  also  had  a  fifth  col- 
umn in  the  cartel  system  in  Spain,  France. 
Britain.  Latin  America,  the  United  States 
of  America.  In  France  it  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying the  nation,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
the  200  families,  the  DeWendels.  the  Lavals; 
in  Britain,  imder  Chamberlain,  it  almost 
triumphed,  thanks  to  the  Cliveden  set,  the 
Tory  Members  of  Parliament,  the  British  end 
of  the  munitions,  steel,  aluminum,  and  chem- 
icnl  cartels.  In  America  the  fifth  commercial 
column,  or  the  cartel  partners  of  Hitler,  were 
named  and  blamed  for  the  delay  in  the  de- 
fense, and  lat(;r  the  war  program;  they  refused 
to  convert  to  '»ar  production;  and  they  staged 
the  most  traitorous  sit-down  In  history — 
while  the  pre:?  kept  silent  about  big  business 
and  blamed  labor.  Thurman  Arnold.  Sena- 
tor Truman,  and  others  have  called  the  ac- 
tions by  Aluminum  Corporation,  Standard 
Oil.  Bethlehem  Steel,  General  Meters,  and 
others  treascn  and  sabotage.  Thurman 
Arnold  again  charged  the  American  cartel 
partners  only  a  few  days  ago  with  seeking  a 
negotiated  peace  with  Hitler,  which  would  be 
a  Hitler  victory. 

The  prees,  v;hich  had  praised  fascism  for  a 
generation,  and  later  protected  fascism  and 
nazi-ism  by  red-baiting,  made  considerable 
noise  recently  about  the  small  fry  fifth 
column  of  Fr  tz  Kuhn.  Coughlin,  Pelley,  and 
a  few  tank-'own  traitors.  The  press  and 
these  demagogues,  effectively  aided  the  big 
business  fifth  column  by  patrtoteerlng,  by 
the  pretended  campaign  "against  all  isms," 
by  following  the  Hitler  line  of  preaching 
nazi-ism  as  "a  Christian  Crusade  against 
Oodleas  Bolshevism."  France's  fifth  column 
smashed  the  pact  with  Soviet  Russ'a  and 
Insured  its  own  coimtry's  defeat.  In  all 
nations  a  cenain  pari  of  the  Nazi  fifth  col- 
umn, pretending  hatred  of  nazi-ism,  used 
this  as  a  covi'r  for  preaching  a  witch  hunt 
against  everything  from  any  sort  of  New  Deal 
to  Communism  and  any  cooperation  with 
Russia.  The  small  fi-y  Nazis  spread  the  same 
red-baitir?  propaganda  in  America  which 
H;::er.-;  World  Service"  of  Erftirt  and  other 
aa°-:c  ■.■--  ;::.:.■.->.  :•■.  G-":'.  r.y,  Coughlln  was 
'-  -  -:  :..,.  :.  u.-  -p:  ...tr  of  Nazi  propa- 
e;,i:  li..^  .;es. 

:\..  I.  se  traitors  and  propagandists  repeat- 
'r:  ^,  '..ti  Hitler  line  raised  a  huge  smoke  screen. 
B. ;-.  :  1  '^.c  f-^  of  confusion  and  falsehood 
^h>-  r'll  •=.'-.^.  ■■:umn.  the  owners  and  rulers 
oX  boiii  countries,  who  planned  world  domi- 


KECOI.D 

nation  through  political  fascism  as  a  weapon. 
wrote  their  cartel  conuacts  and  political 
plans. 

Nine  men.  two  representing  Hitler  and 
seven  leading  American  industrialists  and 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
met  on  November  23.  1937— at  a  time  Hitler 
was  trying  out  his  Condor  Legion,  his  dive- 
bombers,  his  new  tanks  in  Spain— to  formu- 
late a  working  agreement  for  the  interna- 
tional monopolists.  The  document  which 
follows  is  the  first  memorandum  written  after 
the  meeting.  A  copy  was  sent  to  each  par- 
ticipant.    Here  Is  the  text: 

MEMORANDUM 

"The  purpose  of  this  draft  Is  not  to  commit 
anyone  who  attended  our  formal  conference. 
On  the  contrary,  the  memorandum  should 
only  retain  and  preserve  the  main  topics  of 
our  conversation  which,  if  desired,  ccvUd  be 
reported  to  proper  organizations  or  Individ- 
uals having;  the  competence  and  privilege  to 
draw  practical  conclusions  or  take  appropriate 
steps. 

"1.  One  of  our  German  guests  emphasized 
In  his  statement  that  he  has  no  authority  to 
give  an>  oflBcial  viewpoint.  Nevertheless,  his 
personal  impression  is  after  years  of  long  serv- 
ice In  connection  with  consular  representa- 
tions here  that  radical  changes  took  place  In 
America's  foreign  policy  with  regard  to  Ger- 
many. 'Our  country,"  he  said,  'was  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  United  States  as  a  source 
of  friendly  Influence  Its  contributions  have 
alleviated  Germany's  burden  under  the  peace 
treaty.  President  Hoover's  step  leading  up  to 
the  complete  elimination  of  the  financial  debt 
resulting  from  the  Versailles  treaty  was  con- 
sidered always  as  characteristic  manifostatlon 
of  the  American  attitude  toward  the  German 
people. 

"  'The  Roosevelt  administration  has  Intro- 
duced Important  changes  which  tend  to  alter 
the  German  opinion  concerning  the  American 
attitude.  A  certain  agitation  was  allowed  to 
interfere  with  German-American  relations. 
Instead  of  cooperating  in  the  opening  of  tre- 
mendous potential  markets,  Germany  and 
America  were  forced  to  Join  hostile  diplomatic 
camps.  The  potential  markets,  China  and 
Russia,  cannot  be  organized  wlth(out)  the 
active  collaboration  of  American  capital,  how- 
ever.   World  recovery  is  thus  delayed. 

"  'Germany  is  therefore  willing  to  under- 
take everything  humanly  possible  in  order  to 
approach  directly  the  financial  and  Industrial 
leaders  of  the  United  States.  The  creation  ol 
a  Japanese  monopoly  in  the  Far  East  is  not 
desirable.  Nor  Is,  for  that  matter,  a  CL^ilneee 
victory.  The  new  Presidential  electionf  must 
bring  the  United  States  on  the  side  of  the 
powers  fighting  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
world  markets. 

"  To  support  those  trends  In  the  AmDricj»n 
public  opinion  which  definitely  favor  tuch  a 
charge  is  the  paramotmt  task  of  the  G  ?rman 
foreign  policy.  This  support  does  not  only  In- 
clude the  swinging  of  the  German- American 
vote  to  a  Presidential  candidate  definitely 
sympathetic  to  the  aforementioned  ain^s  but 
also  all  pns.sible  cooperation  with  truly  na- 
tional forces.  This,  of  course,  cannot  b';  con- 
strued as  Interference  into  American  internal 
affairs,  since  the  concrete  form  as  well  lis  the 
extent  of  that  suppcrt  must  be  determined  by 
the  political  groups  concerned." 

"2.  Our  second  German  guest,  who  was  Just 
recently  appointed  to  a  diplomatic  post  in 
this  country,  supplemented  the  above  state- 
ments with  the  following  points: 

"Germany  has  been  grossly  mlsreprejented 
before  the  American  public  by  Jewish  {ropa- 
ganda.  'In  order  to  clarify  the  picture.'  he 
said.  It  Is  necessary  to  recall  that  Germ;  ny  of 
the  republican  period  has  thrown  i  rt  r.^rk- 
able  confusion  into  the  minds  of  the  Ger- 
mans. The  sUte  has  been  Identified  with 
some  popular  welfare  institution  Cr  ..-..ve 
capital  was  overburdened  by  the  fT-x'  of  i 
Utopian  "social  welfare"  legislation.     I  ii^rc.' 
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ployed  insurance,  sick,  old-age,  and  death 
benefits,  social  security  and  war  pensions 
meant  terrible  handicaps  already.  Trade- 
union  wages  and  hours  have  lifted  productive 
costs  above  world  standards." 

"What  Is  the  paramount  achievement  of 
national  socialism?  'The  spirit  of  New  Ger- 
many was  conducive  to  a  kind  of  national 
solidarity.  Exaggerated  demands  and  "social 
service"  were  reduced  and  production  costs 
realistically  brought  Into  harmony  with  the 
reqvilrements  of  competition  on  the  world 
markets.  This  is  what  we  have  done.  Not 
more  and  not  less.  It  is  true  that  many  ob- 
jections had  to  be  overcome.  The  conception 
featuring  the  state  as  a  supreme  welfare 
agency  had  to  be  eradicated  and  a  policy  of 
increased  production  pursued  instead.  We 
had  to  silence  therefore  all  centers  from 
where  class  struggle  was  being  fomented  and 
imprison  dangerous  Utopians  and  senti- 
mental philanthropists.  It  is  true  that  Jew- 
ish propaganda  was  able  to  capitalize  on 
some  stem  measures  and  slander  New  Ger- 
many before  the  world  opinion.  This  Is  un- 
doubtedly a  detrimental  fact.  But  we  have 
gotten  more  by  the  rebirth  of  national  soli- 
darity and  the  cooperation  of  all  for  the  same 
purpose. 

"  'Without  wishing  to  arouse  any  sem- 
blance of  interfering  with  domestic  questions 
in  the  United  Slates.  I  cannot  help  mention- 
ing that  today's  America  presents  a  very  close 
picture  of  Social-Democratic  Germany.  Un- 
realistic "welfare  legislation"  sponsored  by 
the  administration,  chaotic  class  struggles, 
and  wage  demands  absolutely  out  of  any 
proportion,  strong  Jewish  Influence  In  the 
political,  cultural,  and  public  life  of  the  coun- 
try are  disquieting  phenomena.  We  Ger- 
mans, at  any  rate,  are  disquieted.  We  carry 
on  a  good  work  for  world  recovery,  and  we 
know  what  potentlcd  danger  an  Increasing 
Red  Influence  In  the  United  SUtes  woiild 
mean  for  the  whole  world. 

"  'Another  disquieting  characteristic  of  the 
situation  Is  the  lack  of  unity  and  clear- 
sighted leadership  in  the  scattered  national 
camp.  You  cannot  start  a  strong  concerted 
drive  of  all  forces  and  agencies  for  the  re- 
vival of  American  nationalism  as  long  as  this 
situation  prevails. 

"  'It  is  time  to  think  seriously  of  the  cen- 
tralization of  all  forces  of  American  national- 
ism and  traditionalism.  We  Germans  are 
seeking  the  cooperation  of  all  American  na- 
tionalists. Above  all  we  believe  in  cooperat- 
ing with  the  economic  leaders  of  the  country, 
whatever  the  suitable  form  of  the  coopera- 
tion may  be.  Tliere  Is  little  comprehension 
en  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government, 
but  in  our  belief  there  must  be  comprehen- 
sion for  our  viewpoint  on  behalf  of  business. 
"  "^Ve  would  advance  the  Idea  of  such  In- 
formal conferences  between  responsible  busi- 
ness and  political  leaders  in  order  to  consider 
questions  of  national  and  International  im- 
portance affecting  economic  and,  yes,  political 
recovery." 

"Tlie  following  opinions  were  expressed  by 
the  American  participants  of  the  conference: 
"(a)  The  substance  of  the  German  sugges- 
tion amounts  to  changing  the  spirit  of  our 
Nation  as  expressed  by  recent  elections.  That 
is  possible  but  by  no  means  easy.  The  peo- 
ple must  become  aware  of  the  disastrous  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  policies  of  the  present 
administration  first.  In  the  wake  of  the 
reorientation  of  the  public  opinion  a  vigor- 
ous drive  must  start  In  the  press  and  radio. 
Technically  it  remains  a  question  as  to 
whether  this  drive  may  center  around  the 
Republican  National  Committee. 

"(b)  Foresighted  businessmen  will  wel- 
come conferences  of  this  kind.  A  tremendous 
Inspiration  might  ccme  out  of  them.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  learn  of  emer- 
gencies similar  to  those  prevailing  in  our 
own  country  and  the  methods  by  which  far- 
sighted  governments  were  trying  to  overcome 
them.     It  Is  also  clear   that  manufacturers. 


who  usually  contributed  to  the  campaigns  of 
all  candidates,  must  realize  that  their  sup- 
pjort  must  be  reserved  to  one,  in  whose  selec- 
tion they  must  take  an  active  hand. 

"We  must  Just  as  weU  recognize  that  the 
business  leaders  of  this  country  must  get  to- 
gether In  the  present  emergency.  By  now 
they  must  have  realized  that  they  cannot  ex- 
pect much  from  Washington.  We  will  have 
to  resort  to  concrete  planning. 

"We  can  all  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to 
convince  our  business  leaders  that  It  Is  a 
good  Investment  to  embark  on  subsidizing 
our  patriotic  citizens  organizations  and  se- 
cure their  fusion  for  the  common  purpose. 

"Unified  leadership  with  one  conspicuous 
leader  will  be  a  sound  policy.  We  will  be 
grateful  for  any  service  our  German  friends 
may  give  us  in  this  respect. 

"(c)  American  foreign  policy  must  be 
chiefly  guarded  against  the  danger  of  the 
sovletlzatlon  of  the  Far  East.  More  than 
ever  we  must  supervise  by  Congress  what  the 
State  Department  docs.  Rapprochement 
with  Germany,  while  unpopular,  is  a  necee- 
Eity,  if  we  consider  the  strong  pro-Sovi'^t  agi- 
tation going  on  and  finding  patronage  In  the 
United  States.  It  Is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  leading  and  Influential  figures  in 
our  business  life  and  the  policy-making 
bodies  of  both  political  parties  should  be 
apprised  of  this  first  conversation  and  pre- 
vailed upon  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  a 
nonpartisan  cooperation  on  the  subject." 

AMERICANS  AND  NAZIS  WHO  WROTE  MEMORANDUM 

Five  persons  had  a  hand  In  drafting  the 
foregoing  memorandum,  the  first  part  bear- 
ing the  No.  1  being  written  by  Baron  von 
Tippleskirch,  part  2  by  Baron  von  Kllllnger. 
and  the  opinions  given  as  "a""  "b"  and  "c"*  by 
a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  one 
of  the  heads  of  General  Motors,  and  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  Du  Pont  interests,  re- 
spectively. 

Every  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the 
notes  regarding  this  meeting,  but  a  carbon 
copy  of  the  memorandum  survived.  It  was 
offered  to  a  "little  Dies"  committee  investigat- 
ing subversive  activities  In  Boston  In  1937,  but 
that  committee  told  the  Informant  that  this 
stuff  was  "all  right.'"  The  bearer  then  went 
abroad.  In  1939,  shortly  before  Germany  In- 
vaded Poland  and  started  the  global  war,  a 
diplomatic  representative  visited  the  seven 
Americans  who  had  copies  and  said  he  want- 
ed them  destroyed.  MeanwhUe  copies  had 
been  made,  and  in  fact  he  was  able  to  obtain 
one.  The  Importance  of  the  memorandum 
lies  in  the  importance  of  the  participants: 

Baron  von  Tippleskirch,  Nazi  consul  gen- 
eral In  Boston. 

Manfred  Frciherr  von  Killineer.  newly  ap- 
pointed consul  general  In  San  Francisco. 
Klllinger  was  one  of  the  eight  men  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  murder  of  the  Catholic 
statesman  Erzberger  in  Republican  Germany. 
The  fact  that  he  was  found  persona  grata  by 
our  State  Department,  where  Mr.  Hull  has  a 
dozen  pro-Fascist  assistants  functioning  even 
today,  is  Interesting.  Klllinger  arrived  Just 
before  Japan  began  her  invasion  of  China, 
and  conferred  also  with  Japanese  agents. 

General  Motors  representative 
General  Motors  was  completely  Involved  In 
Nazi  affairs.  Until  Pearl  Harbor  It  was  the 
owner  of  the  Adam  Opel  A.  G.,  worth  more 
than  $100,000,000.  It  had  paid  $30,000,000 
for  80  percent  of  the  stock.  It  had  made 
30  percent  of  Germany's  peacetime  passenger 
cars.  After  Hitler  came  into  power,  it  began 
manufacturing  the  trucks  and  panzer  divi- 
sion equipment  with  which  Hitler  waged 
war.  In  10  years  it  had  made  a  profit  esti- 
mated at  $36,000,000.  But.  since  Hitler 
banned  the  export  of  capital,  and  American 
stockholders  were  thereby  denied  these  divi- 
dends. General  Motors  invested  at  least  $20.- 
000.000  in  other  industries,  all  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  Goerlng  and  other  Nazi  officials, 


and  thtis  General  Motors  was  completely 
affiliated  with  Nazi  success  or  failure. 
(Source  of  statistics:  Poor  s  Manual.) 

Alfred  P.  Sloan,  president  of  General 
Motors  and  director  of  Du  Ponts,  was  charged 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  (June  29. 
1937) ,  Just  5  months  before  the  date  of  our 
memorandum,  with  cheating  the  Government 
out  of  $1,921,587  In  3  years  through  estab- 
lishing personal  holding  com.panles  to  dodge 
taxes. 

Du  Pont  representative 

The  four  most  important  facts  about  the 
Du  Pont  empire  are: 

(a)  That  It  controls  General  Motors,  own- 
ing $197,000,000  of  General  Motors  stock; 

(b)  That  it  financed  the  Liberty  League, 
Sentlnals.  Crusaders,  and  one  dozen  native 
American  Fascist  outfits; 

(c)  That  It  knowingly  and  secretly  and  In 
violation  of  the  United  States  and  other 
laws    aided  Hitler  to  arm  for  this  war;  and 

(d)  That  the  Du  Ponts  betrayed  military 
secrets  to  Hitler. 

One  great  cartel  of  the  merchants  of  death 
is  called  Dynamit-Aktien-Gcsellschaft.  Ex- 
hibit 456  in  the  Nye-Vandenberg  munitions 
Investigation  shows  that  Du  Ponts  not  only 
own  stock  but  a  voting  right  and  a  voice  In 
the  management  of  the  cartel.  Exhibit  456 
also  shows  Du  Pont  has  a  financial  Interest 
in  I.  G.  Farbenindustrie.  the  Nazi  cartel  which 
ties  up  with  the  aluminum  monopoly.  Stand- 
ard Oil.  synthetic  rubber.  Sterling  Products, 
and  other  drug  concerns. 

The  Du  Pont  contract  with  Dynamlt- 
Aktlen-Gesellschaft,  British  Imperial"  Chem- 
icals, and  Nazi  Interests,  as  published  by  the 
munitions  committee,  says  in  part:  "Each 
party  agrees  •  •  •  upon  making  or  ob- 
taining any  patented  invention  or  discovery 
or  acquiring  any  secret  Invention,  to  disclose 
in  writing  to  the  other  party  immediately, 
or  in  any  event  within  6  months  thereafter, 
full  particulars."'  It  may  be  noted  that  ac- 
cording to  Thurman  Arnold  the  nazified  I.  G. 
Farben  obtained  Standard  Oil  synthetic  rub- 
ber patents,  that  Standard  Oil  did  not  receive 
all  German  patents,  and  that  SUndard  Oil 
refused  to  make  the  German  patents  known 
to  the  United  States  Government  even  after 
Germany  attacked. 

The  Du  Ponts  knew  that  according  to  the 
Thyssen  plan  German  fascism  was  nothing 
more  than  a  system  by  which  the  biggest 
German  Industries  got  control  of  the  nation, 
smashing  small  business,  seizing  political 
rule.  Wendell  R.  Swint.  director  of  Du  Pent 
foreign  relations,  testified  the  Du  Ponts  knew 
of  the  "scheme  whereby  Industry  would  con- 
tribute to  the  (Nazi)  Party  organization 
funds,  and  In  fact  industry  is  called  upon  to 
pay  one-half  percent  of  the  annual  wage  or 
salary  roll  to  the  Nazi  organization"  (Muni- 
tions Hearing,  vol.  XII). 

Shortly  after  Hitler  took  over  (with  the 
money  the  Krupps,  Thyssen,  Flick.  Voegeler. 
and  other  manufacturers  and  bankers  paid 
Into  his  treasury),  Felix  Du  Pont  signed  a 
contract  with  a  man  who  said  his  name  was 
Giera  blit  who  was  actually  Peter  Brenner, 
an  international  spy  uorking  for  Hitler. 
Glera  was  appointed  Dutch  agent  by  the 
Du  Ponts  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling  Du 
Pont  munitions  to  Hitler.  The  munitions 
committee  hearings  letters  between  Giera, 
Colonel  Taylor,  Du  Pont  Paris  agent,  and  MaJ. 
K.  K.  V.  Casey.  Du  Pont  powder  salesman,  in 
which  Taylor  told  Giera  how  to  smuggle  into 
Germany. 

Lammot  Du  Pont,  according  to  another 
document,  informed  (Lord)  Harry  McGowan. 
head  of  Imperial  Chemicals,  third  party  to 
the  United  Slates-Brltish-Nazl  munitions 
cartel,  of  the  deal  March  6.  1933.  McGowan 
protested  that  this  field  (arming  Germany 
via  Holland)  belonged  to  Britain,  so  the  Du 
Ponts  bought  out  Giera  for  $25,000  and  U*t«<l 
the  matter  as  "expense  money"  TlM>  Ckk 
Ponts   then   sent   the    international   »pf   %# 
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I   Include   the   followin? 

uhich   I   deUvered   i  •. 

Fulton  Lewis.  Jr.,  on  Tli, 

20.  1942.  over  a  network  pi  the  Mutual 

Broadcasting  System: 

The  thunder  of  war  growi  louder  as  the 
forcoa  amaased  by  the  Unit*  d  States  begin 
their  glorious  work.  This  roir  Is  the  music 
of  victory.  Millions  of  freeiripn  and  others 
working  out  of  the  chains  ■  ' 
keeping  step  to  the  wild  n;  .; 
wanted  war.    Let  him  have  1 

This  uprf)ar  need  not  confv 
to  the  fundamental  ties  that 
United  Nations.    We  are  : 
or  entancUnE;  alliances  b    '_  ': 
ship  of  freemen  and  free  n  itions.     We  are 
acting  In  obedience  to  our    jwn   laws.     The 
legislation  first  considered  bj 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  later  ( 
gress  laid  the  foundation  for 
doing  on  land  and  sea  and 
for  all  that  we  are  dolna  to 
Nations. 

With  good  inv r  . 

later  sought  to  :    v   - 

bargo  upon  shipmerits  ' 
viding  that  American  ?•: 
of  the  high  seas  wher  :  - 
might  be  fighting.  The  ..r: 
an  ftbandonment  of  o\ir  aiclent  policy  of 
neutralltv  as  established  by  'resident  Wash- 
ington The  surrender  of  o\  r  right  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  the  sea.s  was  .ijn  abandonment 
of  the  cause  for  which  we 
first  World  War 

Fortunately,  before  Jir^- 
erous  blow  at  Pearl  Hr'  r 
true  neutrality  of  W 
perted  our  right  to  frer 
enacted  the  lend -lea.-' 
fundamental  authority  :....:  iu;:pcrts  and  in 
vlgorates  the  United  Nations  At  first  It  was 
suggested  that  lend-len-  ?  should  be  ex- 
tended only  to  certain  l  nations,  but 
Congrws  wisely  provided  ih.  c  aid  might  be 
given  to  any  nation  anywhen  great  or  small, 
which  by  fighting  our  enemiei  was  helping  to 
Ceht  our  battle 

:  -'  Lend-Leaee  Act  Is  th<  most  powerful 
weip».n  ever  devljed  for  the  destruction  of 
tyranny.  It  enables  free  na  ions  and  tha«e 
under  temporary  aubju-  -o  unite  effec- 

tively. With  arms  and  .-.  -  Tid  men.  suffi- 
cient to  throw  off  and  des  roy  all  oppres- 
sors. That  law  is  the  auth  Tity  for  trans- 
forming the  United  States  nto  an  arsenal 
and  sendln:?  from  that  ardent  1  the  arms  th  - 
are  to  redeem  the  world  Tie  doom  of  t:  *> 
JtfuiMterers  of  nations 
Oougjcu  enacted  xh-\t  :  \-  \i- 
ag^Tessors  upon  w;  ■  -.  * 
are  now  raining  tl.*-  t: 

As  chairman  of  tht-  C 
elgn  .»iT.i.->  i%r  'rf  H'  v^':- 
the       ■  .' ,.     cl-^scf  •■ 
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Ing  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  participate  in  the  forma- 
tion of  legulation  that  insures  victory  for 
the  United  Nations.  I  have  also  had  the 
pleasant  duty  of  helping  to  arrange  the  cere- 
monies In  which  Congress  has  welcomed  the 
sovereigns  of  several  nations  when  they  came 
to  deliver  a  message  from  tbelr  peoples. 

I  have  heard  some  American  citizens  crit- 
icize these  :-oyal  visitors.  1  have  heard  It 
charged  that  these  visitors  came  here  merely 
to  beg  for  aid  from  the  United  States, 
that  they  hr.d  contributed  nothing  and  were 
demanding  all.  I  protest  against  this  mis- 
representation. 

The  blrthjjlace  of  democracy  Is  Greece.  We 
owe  to  her  some  of  the  essentials  of  our  lib- 
erties. Her  King,  heroic  George  II.  came  to 
us  with  a  message.  What  was  It?  I  quote 
his  own  worls: 

"With  all  our  free  fighting  men  who  have 
survived,  with  all  our  ships  which  have  not 
been  sunk,  we  will  fight  on  land,  we  will 
fight  on  sea,  we  will  fight  In  the  air  to  the 
very  end.  by  yotir  side  and  by  the  side  of  the 
other  United  Nations,  until  barbaric  violence 
is  put  down  and  a  new  world  Is  established — 
a  world  for  freemen,  not  for  slaves."' 

Here,  out  of  the  very  ashes  of  outraged  and 
prostrate  Greece,  flashes  the  eternal  fire  of 
liberty.  Here  we  have  the  echo  of  Marathon 
and  Thermopylae.  Is  not  this  message  an 
Inspiration  to  every  soldier  and  sailor  under 
the  American  flag?  The  heroism  of  her  de- 
fenders is  the  g'.ory  that  was  Greece.  When 
we  aid  the  Greek  Nation  we  honor  otirselvea 
and  our  cause. 

Here  came  His  Majesty  King  Peter,  youth- 
ful monarch  of  Yugoslavia.  He  brought  tid- 
ings of  the  heroes  who  have  never  ceased  to 
battle  both  the  Germans  and  Italians,  in 
spite  of  overwhelming  odds.  Is  not  the  un- 
conquerable soul  of  Yugoslavia  an  example 
to  us?  Whether  our  aid  can  reach  these 
valiant  mer.  or  not,  we  know  that  they  will 
strike  down  the  German  and  luUan  foe  at 
every  opportunity.  Thus  they  contribute  to 
our  own  cause.  They  are  not  getting  aid; 
they  are  giving  it.  All  honor  to  the  patriots 
who  hold  the  fastnesses  of  their  native 
mountains. 

We  have  been  honored  by  a  visit  from  Her 
M  -y  Queen  Wilhelmlna.  of  the  Nether- 
.-:.„..  She,  too.  has  brought  greetings  of 
good  cheer  from  her  people  in  Holland  and 
the  East  Indies.  Against  both  Germans  and 
Japanese  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  have 
fought  and  are  fighting  with  their  tradi- 
tional steac fastness  and  courage.  They  will 
never  quit  short  of  victory.  Holland  Is  fa- 
mous as  tlie  asylum  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty.  The  realms  of  Queen  Wilhelmlna  tire 
destined  tc  flourish  again  in  freedom  and 
prosperity.  The  fighting  quality  of  the  forces 
defending  ;hose  lands  Is  a  stimulus  to  the 
morale  of  our  own  fighting  men.  Such  devo- 
tion, such  j'ndurance,  and  such  courage  help 
to  weld  all  of  the  free  nations  Into  one  irre- 
sistible bafle  unit. 

Dtu-ing  the  last  few  months  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  received  in  confi- 
dential sessions  many  spokesmen  of  friendly 
nations.  iUnong  them  are  the  Archduke 
Otto,  of  Ausuia;  the  Honorable  Roland  G. 
Robinson,  member  of  the  British  Parliament: 
His  Excellency  Carl  Joachim  Hambro.  Presi- 
r*  •  •  f  the  Norwegian  Storting  ( Parliament ) ; 
I'  -  Fxcellency  Frans  Van  Cauwelaert.  Speak- 
'  I  :?lan  Hctise  of  Representatives;  Their 
RvVai  Hlghnesr^s  the  Prince  of  Luxembourg 
and  the  hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Luxem- 
b.  ':  ■  •  H  .=;  Excellency  Ruiz  Guinazu.  the  Min- 
:.=  r  '  F:-eign  Affairs  of  Argentina:  Count 
Edward  Raczynskl,  Acting  Minister  of  For- 
e'en  Affairs  of  Poland  and  Ambassador  to  the 
c  nirt  of  St  James;  Sir  Girja  Shankar  Bajpas. 
l-.dian  agent  general  to  the  United  States: 
G-:'n  Wladrslaw  Sikorskl,  Prime  Minister  of 
'hf^  Polish  Government  and  commander  in 
h:  r  cf  the  Polish  armed  forces;  His  Excel- 
lency Johaji  Nygaardffvold.  Prime  Minister  of 


Norway:  His  Excellency  Joseph  Bech,  Prirr.e 
Minister  of  Luxembourg;  His  Excellency 
Emanuel  Tsouderos,  Prime  Minister  of  <jreece. 

Prom  all  these  spokesmen  we  have  learned 
much  that  will  contribute  to  victory  by  con- 
solidating the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 

If  the  enemy  knew  how  strong  and  deter- 
mined is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  see  this  war  through  to  vic- 
tory, he  would  not  Indulge  in  the  foolish 
boasts  that  emanate  from  Br'::  Rone,  and 
Tokyo.  Instead  he  would  be  tit  :  liom  the 
wrath  to  come.  Congress,  the  agent  of  the 
American  people.  Is  obeying  their  will  In 
arming  outraged  Liberty  with  the  sword  that 
Is  to  destroy  her  assailants. 


\  ilcpurt  to  My  Constituents 


RE^^^:^•r:s 


H.)N.  ARTHUR  B.  JENKS 

or  NEW  h.\mpsh:k£ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRI  :  FN  :  A:  IVE:- 

Monday,  Augnst  24   I9i2 

Mr.  JENKS  of  New  Humpshiri?.  Mr. 
Speaker,  primary  election  day  in  N  v 
Hampshire  Is  Tuesday,  the  15th  day  of 
September,  on  which  day  the  voters  of 
the  Granite  State  will  go  to  the  ix)lls  to 
exercise  their  constitutional  prerogative 
of  suffrage.  The  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire thoroughly  understand  and  appre- 
ciate our  form  of  government,  which  en- 
dows every  adult  citizen  of  this  country 
with  the  right  to  vote  his  or  her  ov;n  con- 
victions and  to  take  an  active  pari;  in  the 
conduct  of  this  Government  of  and  for 
and  by  the  people.  In  a  State  like  ours, 
where  representative  government  took 
root  In  the  town  meeting  in  early  Colonial 
times  and  has  thrived  and  flourished  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  normally  there 
would  be  but  slight  need  to  stress  to  New 
Hampshirites  the  importance  of  partici- 
pation in  public  affairs  or  to  urf;e  upon 
them  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  self- 
expression  which  the  ballot  box  accords 
them. 

It  was  the  great  Virginiaiv  riumas 
Jefferson,  who  praised  the  deriocratic 
processes  of  the  New  England  town  meet- 
ing, through  which  the  people  first  dem- 
onstrated and  proved  their  ability  and 
efficiency  to  govern  themselves,  and  it 
was  New  England's  famed  son,  Calvin 
Coolidge,  who  warned  that  our  Consti- 
tution is  not  self-perpetuating,  and  that 
It  will  survive  the  stress  and  sirain  of 
changing  times  only  so  long  aj.  it  has 
active  public  support.  But  this  jear,  in- 
sofar as  the  primary  election  is  con- 
cerned^-with  so  many  of  our  men  scat- 
tered in  training  camps  or  on  tie  fight- 
ing fronts  of  the  globe,  and  some  of  our 
women  too — is  not  a  normal  yer.r.  Our 
battle  flags  have  been  unfurled— war  has 
called  a  jjercentage.  indeed,  t.ie  very 
flower,  of  our  citizenry  to  the  colcrs — and 
because  the  ranks  of  the  electorate  tem- 
porarily have  been  depleted,  this  year  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  devolve 
with  a  clearer  cut  and  sharper  emphasis 
on  those  of  us  left  on  the  civilian  front, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  en  with  Jicreas- 
Ing  vigor  the  practices  that  constitute  the 
bulwark  of  representative   government. 
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Because  I  firmly  believe  that  every 
American  who  is  morally,  mentally,  and 
physically  fit  to  fight  for  his  country  is 
fully  qualified  to  vote  and  should  have 
the  unquestioned  right  to  have  a  voice  in 
directing  the  affairs  of  his  country  and 
Government,  I  enthusiastically  supported 
the  legislation  making  provision  for  ab- 
sentee voting  in  time  of  war  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  which 
bill  passed  the  House  on  July  23  and  is 
now  on  the  calendar  awaiting  action  by 
the  Senate.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  meas- 
ure will  be  enacted  into  law  in  ample  time 
to  extend  to  the  members  of  our  armed 
forces  the  privilege  of  absentee  voting  in 
the  general  election  on  November  3,  1942. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly  6  years  I  have 
served  the  people  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Hampshire  as  their 
Representative.  My  service  has  included 
membership  on  various  committees  of 
the  House — the  Labor  Committee,  the 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee. 
War  Claims  Committee,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs.  It  was  a  beloved 
and  illustrious  predecessor  of  yours.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  late  Speaker  Champ  Clark, 
who  said: 

A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Congressman, 
Just  as  he  has  to  learn  to  be  a  blacksmith,  a 
carpenter,  a  farmer,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer, 
or  a  doctor.  A  new  Congressman  must  begin 
at  the  foot  of  the  class  and  spell  up.  "A  poet 
Is  born,  not  made."  says  Horace;  but  Con- 
gre.ssmen— that  is.  useful  and  influential 
Congressmen — aie  made  largely  by  experience 
and  practice. 

Our  recent  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Marvin  Jones,  upon  his  voluntary  retire- 
ment after  22  years  of  service  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  before  taking  his  place 
as  judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the 
United  States,  pointed  out  that — 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  most  of  the 
business  and  commerce  of  the  country  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  rsspective  States. 
Now  much  of  it  crosses  State  lines  and  has 
become  a  subject  with  which  the  National 
Government  must  deal. 

Perhaps  this  increased  responsibility,  this 
growing  complexity,  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  complaint  that  one  hears  throughout 
the  country  in  recent  years  that  Congress 
has  delegated  to  executive  agencies  too  much 
cf  its  power,  too  many  of  its  prerogatives. 
Fear  has  been  expressed  that  a  proper  bal- 
ance as  between  the  three  branches  of  our 
Government  no  longer  exists,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  so  wisely  designed 
by  our  founding  fathers  Is  being  destroyed, 
that  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment Is  being  dominated  and  controlled  by 
the  executive  branch.  The  only  way  in  which 
Congress  can  retain  all  of  its  powers,  the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  escape  domination  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Governm.ent.  the 
only  way  In  which  It  may  serve  successfully 
as  a  proper  check  upon  the  other  branches 
of  the  Government  Is  to  retain  at  all  times 
a  large  membership  of  experienced  legislators. 

A  great  American  laid  down  a  proper  test 
for  cflBceholders  In  a  democracy  as  follows: 
Is  he  capable,  is  he  honest,  is  he  faithful  to 
the  Constitution?  If  a  Member  qualifies  by 
this  yardstick,  then  for  all  the  reasons  above 
discussed,  and  for  many  more,  he  should  be 
reelected  and  reelected  to  that  greatest  leg- 
islative body  In  the  world — the  American 
Congress. 

The  founding  fathers  of  our  Republic 
out  of  the  almost  uncanny  store  of  wis- 
dom, of  near  inspiration,  which  they  dis- 
played in  formulating  the  great  charter 


of  government  by  which  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  a  free  people  were  to  govern 
themselves  ordained  from  the  very  be- 
ginning that  the  Members  of  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives  must  be 
chosen,  not  through  action  of  a  conven- 
tion as  the  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  originally  were,  but  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people,  and  in  order  to  guar- 
antee that  their  Representatives  should 
be  kept  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple a  short  term  of  2  years  was  set  be- 
tween elections.  Under  this  system  of 
biennial  elections,  each  Member  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  must 
render  at  these  frequent  intervals  to  the 
people  who  elected  him  a  reckoning  of 
the  stewardship  with  which  they  en- 
trusted him;  must  give  an  accounting  of 
how  well,  how  honestly,  how  faithfully 
he  kepi  the  promises  and  pledges  he 
made  to  them  a  short  24  months  ago; 
how  worthy  he  has  been  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him:  how  intelligently,  how  dili- 
gently he  strove  to  safeguard  their  inter- 
ests and  serve  them. 

Because  I  have  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously served  the  people  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent;  because  I  have  faithfully 
and  loyaily  kept  the  pledges  I  made  to 
them,  I  am  entirely  willing  to  stand  on 
my  record.  Even  though  we  are  begin- 
ning to  hear  considerabe  about  some- 
thing described  as  "flexibility  of  mind," 
practically  all  of  us  realize  that  is  just  a 
polite  and  evasive  term,  a  plain  dodge, 
if  you  please,  being  employed  to  explain 
away  broken  promises  and  sacred  pledges 
made  to  the  people  of  this  country  less 
than  2  years  ago. 

Mr  Speaker,  despite  the  efforts  of  cer- 
tain individuals  and  organizations  to 
confuse  issues  in  the  hope  of  deceiving 
the  electorate,  the  votes  cast  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  of  public  record.  A 
survey  of  my  voting  record  conclusively 
proves  that  I  have  actively  and  consist- 
ently supported  and  voted  for  all  legisla- 
tive measures  and  for  all  appropriation 
bills  providing  for  the  strengthening  of 
our  national  defense  and  for  the  expan- 
sion of  cur  protective  armed  forces,  in- 
cluding the  Conscription  Act.  authoriz- 
ing the  drafting  of  m.anpower  for  mili- 
tary service.  Not  only  does  my  voiing 
record  stand  as  incontrovertible  proof  of 
my  unswerving  interest  and  active  sup- 
port of  adequate  and  proper  national  de- 
fenses for  this  country,  but  in  addition  I 
submit  a  statement  from  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
attesting  my  support  of  all  such  mea- 
sures : 

V/.\SHiNGTON,  D.  C.  July  23,  1942. 
Hon.  Arthur  B.  Jenks, 

House   of  Represeiitatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Jenks:  With  the  recessing  of 
Congress  In  the  making,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  valuable 
aid  and  assistance  that  you  have  rendered 
during  this  session  of  Congress  as  a  member 
of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 

As  you  know,  oiu-  committee  has  passed 
52  bills  through  the  House,  Involving  authori- 
zations of  over  $17,000,000,000.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  our  conynlttee  has  presented  to 
the  House  more  bills  than  any  cf  the  other 
major  committees  cf  Congress.  In  addition 
thereto,  we  have  carried  on  an  investigation 
and  been  Instrumental  in  bringing  about  re- 
negotiations  of    contracts   and   accomplish- 


ing a  saving  to  the  Government  of  over 
$700,000,000,  and  have  passed  through  the 
House  a  bill  to  prohibit  sales  engineers  or 
sales  agents  of  maniifacturers  from  getting 
commlESions  on  Government  contracts.  In 
other  words,  with  your  aid  and  assistance,  we 
have  broken  up  the  racket  of  contingent  fees 
to  these  sales  agents  who  have  been  fleecing 
the  taxpayers. 

You  have  been  most  regular  In  attendance 
at  all  committee  meetings  and  have  sup- 
ported every  Navy  Department  bill  whicli 
has  been  before  the  committee.  You  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have 
done  your  full  part   In  the  war  effort. 

On  the  numerous  occasions  that  I  have 
designated  you  to  make  Inspection  of  im- 
portant naval  activities,  you  have  measured 
up  to  my  highest  expectations. 

You  have  supported  all  the  naval  bills 
which  have  come  before  the  com.mlttee;  you 
have  constantly  been  on  the  Job.  and  there 
Is  np  member  of  the  committee  that  I  have 
relied  upon  more  than  you  for  your  sound 
Judgment   and  assistance. 

Hoping  that  you  vill  have  a  most  pleasant 
stay  at  home,  i  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  Vinson, 
Chairman,  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 

Among  the  most  contemptible  and 
vicious  calumnies  being  directed  by  the 
smear  artists  against  the  so-called  non- 
interventionist  Members  of  Congress — 
Repubhcans  and  Democrats  alike — is  the 
v.holly  malicious  and  false  charge  that 
these  Members  have  "obstructed  national 
defense";  this  charge  Is  not  only  vicious 
but  it  is  also  stup'd,  because  the  record 
clearfy  reveals  the  falsity  of  such  a 
charge.  In  the  first  place,  the  record 
clearly  shows  that  the  one  thing  upon 
which  all  so-called  noninterventionists — 
in  and  out  of  Congress — were  unani- 
mously agreed  was  that  the  United  States 
should  be  equipped,  with  all  speed  hu- 
manly possible,  with  a  strong,  powerful, 
and  impregnable  national  defense — that 
the  defense  of  our  own  country  should 
be  placed  ahead  of  every  other  consid- 
eration. The  people  themselves  through- 
out the  entire  country  were  unanimously 
in  favor  of  such  a  policy  and  their  agree- 
ment on  it  was  most  wholeheartedly  and 
effectively  reflected  in  Congress. 

With  the  exception  of  one  Member  of 
the  House,  Mr.  M.'VRCA.NTomo.  of  New 
York,  who  frankly  followed  the  Com- 
munist Party  line  up  until  the  time — 
June  1941 — Russia  became  Involved  In 
war  v.'ith  Germany,  no  charge  that  any 
Member  of  Congress  "obstructed  national 
defense"  can  be  truthfully  made.  The 
record  speaks  for  itself  and  clearly  shows 
that.  With  but  one  exception,  all  Mem- 
bers, regardless  of  party  affiliation  or 
attitude  toward  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
administrption,  unanimously  supported 
the  strengthening  of  our  military  forces. 
Indeed,  the  Speaker  of  this  House  pub- 
licly attested  to  that  fact  on  March  18, 
1942,  when  he  said: 

Congress  Is  being  criticized,  but  Congress 
has  given  the  President  every  law  and  every 
dollar  he  has  asked  for  defense  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
I  did  everything  I  could  within  the 
power  of  speech  on  this  floor  and  by  my 
votes  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war. 
I  know  that  I  represented  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  sentiment  In  my  di*U»cl 
when  I  did  so,  as  well  as  Uic  ptApedXil 
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wish  of  80  percent  of  :■•  >rn'  ::.  ar.  p«?ople 
as  attested  by  everv  i-  :  <  ;  A-ierican 
public  opinion,  n'  1  I  -:  '■  •  .'.olate  the 
pledKC  which  I  n.^a<  : .  :h  p  jple  whom 
I  have  ihf  honor  to  icpre;  ent.  FUrther- 
mor> .  I  wijii  to  reemphEi  :^'  that  I  never 


any  legislation 

:r  national  de- 

int  where  no 

contemplate 

led  over  this 
,  receding  the 
concerned  the 


laiied  to  cast  my  vote  for 
designed  to  strengthen  o 
fpp"!*  to  the  m -x  '!   ::r 
Nation    w:  .ild    C  t 
risking  odds  against  us 

The  controversy  t'  .' 
country  for  18  ra^  .  .> 
atuck  on  P'^arl  Harbor 
question  of  whether  or  Aot  the  policies 
bem>?  pursued  by  the  adimrustration 
were  bt\st  calculatf'd  to  k  >ep  this  Nation 
out  of  war.  There  weie  honost  and 
sincere  d:fTerences  of  opir  ions  as  to  that, 
but  no  difTerence  of  opiHon  as  to  the 
importance  of  buildins^  up  '>ur  own 
defenses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Uie  foreign  poiicy  of  this 
administration  will  be  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion and  numerous  vol  mies  of  opinion 
for  many  yeirs  to  corr.(  following  the 
clos*  of  the  present  confl  ct.  Eventually 
in  tiie  cold,  glaring,  uni|aitial  iiglit  of 
history  the  M  :; 

gress   and    a. . 

judged  on  the  merits  or  d^-meriLs  of  their 
respective  records. 

But  whatever  conclusions  future  his- 
torians m^y  arrive  at  regarding  the  chain 
of  circumstances  and  Uif  link  in  it  that 
brou;;ht  about  the  cowardly  and  dastard 
ly  attack  on  Pearl  Harbo  ■.  since  then  in 
Congress,  in  whose  Ha',  s  the  bitterest 
debates  occurred  over  th<;  foreign  policy 
of  the  administration,  there  has  been 
complete  solidarity  and  unity  in  that 
body;  ail  controversy  ditd  en  December 


7.  1941.  and  the  Congress 


unit  in  100-percent  support  of  the  war 


effort .     The  best  ans^ei 


s:de  of  Congress  who  coitinue  the  dis 
cushion  over  dead  issuer    was  given  by 
Gen.    Zachary    Taylcr    vith    regard    to 
the  Mexican  War,  in  184p.  v^hen  he  said 
that   it   is  sufficient    to 
United  States  is  at    . 
nation  to  cause  eve.y  A 
m  his  power  to  bnn.,  . 
honorable  termination  bv 


ous  and  energetic  operatic  ns  and  without 
further  inquiry,  until  it  is  won,  about 
anything  else  connected  i  nth  it. 

Indeed,  our  immediate  .^ole  purpose  and 
objective  now  must,  be  \i^iory,  and  until 
it  is  won.  di.'ftniu  :v  ,»: 
else  must  be  -ufcK>:  d;-  .rt    x'la  r:  .'-■rr,-; 
ary  consider.^    i  ::      T  .  ; 
tive  to  that   course  now 
what   sacrifice   it   entail- 
Americans  stand  united    .:  :...   .  .,..m:  of 
victory. 

When  a  man's  hous^  i-^ 
not  have  to  slop  to  areu 
blaze  started,  what  or  whc 
igniting   the   spark;    indt 
have  but  one  immediate  p  irpose.  to  bring 
the  fire  under  control  ani  extingiiish  it 
That  is  our  px»~irion  n~w    \'r 
no  longer  time  !  m   i:<:jni 
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now  serve  only  the  cause  of  disunity.  I 
am  m  agreement  with  that  viewpoint, 
and  I  regret  the  deliberate,  mahcious, 
long-drawn-out  attempt  that  has  been 
made  to  confuse  public  issues  in  the  mind 
of  the  electorate  not  only  in  the  district 
I  represent  but  throughout  the  entire 
country.  So  vicious  and  so  widespread 
has  the  attempt  to  smear  and  discredit 
Congress  become  that  only  a  matter  of 
weeks  ago  the  Speaker  of  the  National 
Hou^e  of  Representatives  took  occasion 
to  publicly  express  his  deep  concern  and 
righteoiisly  denounce  this  scurrilous  at- 
tack on  Congress  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

The  smear  campaign,  which  Is  being  vigor- 
ously waged  throughout  the  Nation  gives 
every  evidence  of  a  careluily  planned  attack 
on  the  constitutional  guaranty  that  the 
American  people — and  they  alone — have  the 
Inalienable  rl^jht  to  decide  the  character  and 
abtllty  of  these  who  sh^ll  represent  them  In 
the  Halls  cf  Congress.  This  scurrilous  move- 
ment Is  headed  by  Individuals  whose  lives 
have  t)cen  devoted  to  espousing  radical  doc- 
trines, and  so  violent  has  Iseen  their  Indi- 
vidual views  that  in  many  cases  not  only  hi»s 
the  Dies  committee  publicly  branded  them 
a5  being  guilty  ot  harboring  and  festering 
un-American  principles  but  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  several  specific 
cases  has  deemed  it  prudent  not  only  to  com- 
pile confidential  liilormation  but  to  con- 
stantly shadow  them  in  their  daUy  activities. 
This  band  of  so-called  patriots  comprises  po- 
litical theorists  opposed  to  ihe  American  form 
of  government  and  has  as  their  bedfellows 
Communist  pinksters  of  ercry  known  hue. 

In  t'le  same  breath  these  purveyors  of 
foreign  isms  seek  to  intimidate  every  Mem- 
ber cf  Congre&s  by  forcing  hlra  to  abandon 
h:s  God-given  right  to  use  his  own  conscience 
as  his  guide  In  determining  legislative  mat- 
ters so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Should  «uch  a  sinister  force  succeed  In  free 
America,  you  will  witness  the  disintegration 
and  collapse  of  this  glorious  Republic  be- 
c«u^e  of  such  Hitlcr-llke  tactics. 

These  foreign  ideologists  who  are  hell-bent 
on  destroying  Congress  see  in  their  action 
that  should  their  obJectiTes  be  achieved  they 
would  complete  the  first  step  In  regimenting 
the  people  of  America.  Like  giant  termites 
and  operating  under  the  cloak  of  alleged 
patriotism  they  seek  to  undermine  a  mighty 
bulwark  of  the  Constliution — the  right  of 
the  American  people  to  exercise  their  voting 
franchise  every  2  years  in  freely  determining 
who  shall  be  their  elected  Representatives 
Ln   the  Congress   of  the  United  States. 

But,  thank  God — 

He  adds — 

the  American  people  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
being  so  easily  deceived,  btit  Instead  accept 
the  age-old  truth  in  the  words  of  the  Im- 
mortal Lincoln:  "You  may  fool  all  the  people 
some  of  the  time;  you  can  even  fool  some  of 
the  people  all  the  time;  but  you  can  t  fool  all 
of  the  people  all  the  time." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  because  I  have 
b  r.  given  no  choice  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
cussing dead  issues — issues  that  died  on 
December  7. 1941.  when  Pearl  Harbor  was 
attacked  by  the  Japs— that  I  do  so  now. 
but  it  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  and 
In  the  sincere  hope  that  in  no  way  will 
these  remarks  which  I  feel  constrained 
to  mcike  at  this  time  add  In  any  way  to 
the  impairment  or  disruption  of  the 
unity,  which  now  is  so  vitally  necessary 
an..  :  =1  cur  people,  but  which,  however, 
my  I  i-prHrnr  hp.=;  seen  fit  to  completely 
ar.d  utitfiy  uiai  sai'd. 


Permit  me  to  add  that  it  has  been  said 
that  "old  men  make  wars  and  young  men 
must  fight  them";  but  in  this  instance 
the  situation  is  somewhat  reversed.  In 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  New 
Hampsliire  we  have  a  young  man,  a  can- 
didate for  Congress,  who  loudly  boasts  of 
his  youth,  vigor,  and  vitality,  his  exceed- 
ingly "long-range  vision,"  lustily  pro- 
claiming his  early  and  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm over  intervention  by  this  coun- 
try in  foreign  war  which,  as  some  of 
us  realized  from  the  beginning  and 
which  subsequent  events  have  proved, 
could  mean  nothing  short  of  involve- 
ment, of  our  entire  resources,  includ- 
ing manpov.-er,  in  a  conflict  of  such 
vast  proportions  that  it  wUl,  as  he  now 
must  realize,  eventually  require  the  en- 
trance into  active  miUtary  service  of 
every  able-bodied  American  man,  not 
definitely  engaged  on  the  industrial  war 
production  front,  up  to  45  years  of  age — 
regardless  of  a  dependent  wife  and  in- 
fant— into  the  maelstrom  of  war,  fight- 
ing and  sacrificing  from  the  wind-swept, 
icy  Arctic  regions  to  the  hot,  sandy  tropi- 
cal deserts.  Not  unlike  anotltier  war  en- 
thusiast, Mr.  Ralph  Ingersoll,  recent 
editor  of  the  scurrilous  sheet  PM,  other- 
wise identified  as  the  uptown  edition  of 
the  Communist  paper,  the  New  Masses, 
whose  draft  board  finally  drove  him  into 
active  mihtary  service,  this  young  oppo- 
nent of  mine  has  long  been  an  ardent 
interventionist  and  the  military  service 
it  of  necessity  entails  for  his  contem- 
poraries, but  to  date  he  himself  has 
shown  no  taste  or  incUnation  for  the 
hardships  and  sacrifices  of  war.  Indeed, 
imder  such  circumstances,  there  are 
those  who  feel  his  candidacy  for  Con- 
gress is  a  concrete  evidence  of  his  "long- 
range  vision"  in  seeking  the  shelter  of 
exemption  from  military  service  that 
public  office  affords  even  men  of  draft 
age.  Wrathfully  he  denounces  those  of 
us  who,  with  a  full  realization  of  what 
total  war  would  mean,  tried  to  stay  Its 
awful  scourge  and  were  loath  to  rtish 
into  its  abyss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  preservation  of  demo- 
cratic government  rests  not  merely  on  an 
intelligent  electorate  but  upon  an  in- 
formed electorate;  a  people  must  be  not 
only  capable  of  self-government,  but  they 
must  be  accurately  Informed. 

Because  of  the  prodigious  and  persist- 
ent effort  that  has  been  made  by  my  op- 
ponent over  the  past  several  months  to 
confuse  issues,  as  well  as  create  some,  I 
feel  it  is  incumbont  on  me  to  keep  the 
record  straight  and  to  afford  every  voter 
in  the  First  Congressional  District  of  New 
Hampshire  full  and  complete  opportunity 
to  judge  my  record  solely  on  the  facts 
and  on  its  merits. 


THE 


H    ABOUT  GUAM 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  liiis  juncture  I  want 
to  discuss  one  of  the  political  straw  men 
which  the  current  campaign  has  pro- 
duced—Guam. The  fiagrant  and  fraud- 
ulent attempt  that  has  been  made  to  cre- 
ate a  political  issue  out  of  the  errone- 
ously so-called  fortification  o""  Gmm  has 
involved  more  misstatement  ..:id  il.'^>,n- 
right  untruth  than  any  of  the  other 
trumped-up  and  would-be  issues  spa  rrd 
by   either   utterly  irresponsible   or   e.^t 
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wholly  uninformed  persons  who,  for  rea- 
sons of  their  own.  have  deliberately 
sought  to  deceive  or  confuse  the  elec- 
torate regarding  a  subject  on  which  the 
official  record  is  crystal  clear  and  speaks 
for  itself. 

What  does  the  record  show?  It  con- 
clusively and  plainly  shows  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  fortification  of  Guam  was 
never  before  Congress  to  be  voted  on. 
The  CoKGKF^.-ioNAL  RECORD  shows  that 
on  Febru..:y  SS.  1939.  an  item  of  $5,000,- 
000  dollars  for  dredging  Apra  Harbor  at 
Guam  was  before  the  House;  this  item 
In  no  sense  contemplated  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Guam  but  instra  •  w,,.  inoposed 
for  dredging  and  clearing  ilie  lua  bor  and 
making  certain  other  minor  improve- 
ments largely  for  the  convenience  of 
civilian  trans-Pacific  aviation.  During 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  item, 
on  February  29.  1939.  Chairman  'Vinson, 
of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Cnmmittee, 
said: 

Opposition  to  this  Item  has  been  based  on 
the  assumption  that  Guam  Is  to  be  fortified 
and  made  a  strongly  defended  naval  base  for 
airplanes  and  submarines.  In  view  of  this 
opposition  the  committee  has  gone  Into  this 
matter  at  great  length,  and  I  can  assure  you 
there  Is  no  Intention  en  the  part  of  the 
Navy  Department  to  fortify  Guam  or  do  any- 
thing further  than  what  Is  Included  In  this 
bill. 

Later  in  the  debate,  Chairman  'Vinson 
said: 

I  repeat  again,  nothing  in  this  bill  author- 
izes fortifications  at  Guam. 

The  President  did  not  ask  for  the  for- 
tification of  Guam;  the  Navy  Department 
did  not  ask  for  it;  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  did  not 
ask  for  it,  and  on  February  13,  1942, 
Chairman  W.^lsh,  of  the  Senate  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  flatly  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — I  quote: 

No  direct  request  for  the  fortification  cf 
Guam  was  ever  put  before  the  committees  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House. 

Therefore  all  contention,  argument,  or 
accusation  regarding  any  Member  of 
Congress  having  either  supported  or  op- 
posed or  having  cast  a  vote  either  for  or 
against  the  fortification  of  Guam  is 
ungrounded  and  wholly  erroneous  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  question  of  the 
fortification  of  Guam  was  never  before 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  to  be 
voted  on. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  estimated  cost 
of  fortifying  Guam  is  between  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars  and  that  this  much-de- 
bated $5,000,000  item  for  harbor-dredg- 
ing purposes  at  Guam  was  in  no  way 
linked  with  the  idea  of  fortifying  Guam. 
Here  is  a  break-down  of  how  this  pro- 
posed $5,000,000  appropriation  would 
have  been  spent  had  the  Congress  ap- 
proved it: 

Breakwater $2,  200,  000 

Dredging     out    harbor    mooring 

area 800,  COO 

Dredging  Inner  lagoon  and  con- 
necting   channel 1,070,000 

Dike 120,  000 

Pier 120,  000 

Grading  filled  area _  70,000 

Seaplane  ramps _..  120,000 
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Seaplane  parking  area 120.000 

Sea  wall 90,000 

Power  service 30,000 

Gasoline  storage 160.000 

Water   supply. 50,000 

Roads  and  walks 20.000 

Small-boat  pier  and  boathouse..  15,  000 

Equipment  and  storage 15,000 

Total 5,  000,  000 

In  the  discussion  of  any  subject  it  is 
never  amiss  to  sketch  a  panoramic  view 
of  its  background. 

Let  us  first  visualize  the  geographic 
situation  of  Guam;  it  Is  located  approxi- 
mately 5.100  miles  west  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 3,400  miles  west  of  Honolulli,  1.500 
miles  east  of  Manila,  and  1,400  miles 
south  of  Tokyo. 

The  distance  between  San  Francisco 
and  Guam  is  considerably  more  than 
from  New  York  to  Moscow,  and  alrrjost 
as  far  as  that  between  New  York  and 
Alexandria,  Egypt. 

Looking  at  a  map  showing  the  aerial 
route  of  the  trans-Pacific  Clippers,  we 
can  follow  the  flight  from  San  Francisco 
to  Hawaii,  a  distance  of  2.098  miles; 
from  there  slightly  north  to  Midway  Is- 
land, then  south  again  to  Wake  Island, 
then  on  to  Guam,  making  3.850  flight- 
miles  between  Hawaii  and  Guam;  and  if 
we  follow  the  route  of  the  Clipper  plane 
through  another  1,730  miles  it  will  bring 
us  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

So  if  we  could  stand  at  the  Golden 
Gate  in  San  Francisco  and  look  west 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  a  distance  of 
5,100  miles,  we  would  see  Guam,  a  tiny 
island  30  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  6  miles,  covering  an  acreage  of 
approximately  220  square  miles.  As  of 
1940,  Guam  had  a  population  of  22,314 
people,  20,000  of  whom  were  natives. 

Next  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  his- 
torical background  of  Guam.  Guam  was 
discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521,  occupied 
by  Spain  in  1688,  and  remained  a  Spanish 
possession  until  taken  by  the  U.  S.  cruiser 
Charleston  in  June  1898.  By  our  victory 
over  Spain  in  1898  the  Umted  States 
came  into  posse.ssion  of  Guam,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  and  under  the 
treaty  of  December  10,  1898.  the  United 
States  paid  to  Spain  $20,000  000  for  the 
relinquishment  of  all  claims  to  these 
islands. 

Guam  is  the  largest  and  most  populous 
of  a  group  of  17  small  islands  in  the 
North  Pacific,  known  both  as  the  Mari- 
anas or  Ladrone  Islands.  About  the  time 
Guam  was  taken  over  by  the  United 
States,  in  1898,  Spain  sold  the  rest  of 
the  Mariana  Islands  to  Germany,  in 
whose  possession  they  remained  until  the 
close  of  the  first  World  War,  when,  under 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  they  were  man- 
dated to  Japan,  which  means  that  Japan 
since  has  had  possession  and  control  of 
them.  Of  this  group  of  Japanese-con- 
trolled islands.  Rota  is  the  closest  to 
Guam,  being  only  about  50  miles  away. 
To  the  south  are  the  Caroline  Islands 
and  to  the  east  and  southeast  are  the 
Marshall  Islands,  also  mandated  to 
Japan. 

Since  Guam  became  a  possession  of 
the  United  States  it  had  been  adminis- 
tered by  the  Navy  Department,  but  it  al- 
ways had  been  something  of  a  question 
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mark  in  our  diplomatic  relations  In  the 
Pacific  and  among  our  military  experts 
for  the  past  40  years. 

In  the  reports  of  our  first  naval  officers 
sent  to  Guam  can  be  found  glowing 
prophecies  that  the  island  would  be  de- 
veloped into  an  impregnable  United 
States  fortress  in  the  far  Pacific;  it  was 
to  be  a  great  coaling  station,  a  supply 
base  for  commercial  and  naval  ships  be- 
tween North  America  and  Asia,  a  mid- 
Pacific  cable  communications  center,  and 
engineering  projects  were  planned  to 
make  it  an  American  Gibraltar,  but  be- 
tween 1898  and  1922  a  combination  of 
completely  disassociated  factors  brought 
the  collapse  of  these  extensive  plans. 

The  estimated  expense  of  these  pro- 
posed improvements  was  staggering  to 
a  Nation  then  unaccustomed  to  thinking 
In  terms  of  billions  of  dollars  and,  in  the 
years  of  international  calm  between  1898 
and  1914,  such  an  expenditure  found  few 
congressional  advocates.  Shortly  after 
the  turn  of  the  century  our  fieet,  as 
well  as  many  merchantmen,  became  oil- 
burning,  and  the  importance  of  a  Pacific 
coaling  station  vanished.  Gradually  our 
development  of  Pearl  Harbor,  in  the  Ha- 
waiian area,  and  Cavite,  in  the  Phihppine 
Islands,  both  with  repair  and  drydock 
facilities,  overshadowed  the  plans  and 
decreased  the  importance  of  Guam  as  a 
Pacific  base,  and  finally  all  plans  for 
the  development  and  fortification  of 
Guam  went  into  the  discard  at  the  Wash- 
ington Disarmament  Conference  in  1922 
when  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
agreed  not  to  further  develop  naval  bases 
and  maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  Par 
East,  as  a  concession  to  Japan,  who,  in 
turn,  agreed  to  accept  the  famous  5-5-3 
ratio  in  regard  to  naval  capital  ships. 

In  1934  Japan  gave  notice  cf  her  in- 
tentions to  terminate  the  Washington 
Naval  Armament  Limitation  Treaty,  and 
the  treaty  was  terminated  in  December 
1936,  after  which  the  restrictions  on  the 
development  and  fortification  of  Pacific 
bases  were  no  longer  in  effect. 

Japan  had  withdrawn  from  the  League 
of  Nations  in  1933,  after  the  Manchurian 
episode,  and  in  1936  openly  associated 
herself  with  Germany  by  entering  the 
Anti-Comintern  Pact  and,  in  1937. 
opened  large-scale  military  operations 
against  China. 

Concurrently  our  interests  in  the  Far 
East  were  changed  somewhat  by  the 
passage  of  the  McDuffie-Tydings  Act, 
which  provided  self-government  for  the 
Philippines  and  complete  independence 
to  the  Filipino  people  in  194C. 

Although  we,  or  the  other  powers, 
lacked  authoritative  information.  It 
seemed  clear  that  Japan  was  expanding 
and  developing  naval  and  air  bases  in 
various  places,  and  it  was  suspected  that 
she  was  even  developing  bases  in  the 
mandated  islands,  in  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  mandate. 

The  development  by  1938  of  trans- 
Pacific  aviation  and  Japan's  aggressive 
policy  in  the  Far  East  served  to  again 
focus  the  attention  of  the  Congress  on 
Guam.  Without  this  conveniently  placed 
island  haibor,  regular  civilian  flights 
over  the  hazardous  3.000  miles  from 
Wake  Island  to  Manila  would  have  meant 
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dlate  riches,  would  attempt  to  break  down 
CT  evade  our  neutrality. 

We  are  not  Isolationists  except  Insofar  as 
we  seek  to  isolate  ovtrselves  completely  from 
war. 

Indeed,  the  Republican  Party  can  seize 
no  claim  to  authorship  of  and  the  legal 
materialization  of  neutrality  for  the 
United  States,  even  though  such  a  policy 
was  in  fact  a  restatement  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  George  Washington  and  the 
founding  fathers  of  this  Republic;  cer- 
tainly when  the  neutrality  law  »  as  placed 
on  our  statute  boi  ks  in  1935  by  the  pres- 
ent Democratic  New  Deal  administra- 
tion it  was  hailed  and  acclaimed  by  the 
American  people.  Democrats  and  R-rPUb- 
licans  alike.  But  be  it  credit  or  stigma 
attached  to  the  authorsliip  of  neutrality 
and  the  aim  "to  isolate  ourselves  com- 
pletely from  foreign  war"  as  President 
Roosevelt  said,  let  the  praise  or  the 
blame  rest  where  it  belongs,  which  Is  on 
the  incumbent  administration,  and  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  on  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Even  though  in  his  speech  at  Chicago 
In  October  1937  the  President  gave  the 
first  clue  of  a  coniemplated  switch  in  our 
foreign  policy — when  he  suecresied  that 
the  United  States  shouid  help  quarantine 
ag'^ressor  nations — it  was  not  uniil  June 
1939  that  the  first  concrete  evidence  of 
this  switch  cam.e  frankly  into  the  open, 
as  it  did,  when  the  initial  amendment — 
proposing  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  on 
the  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  to 
belligerent  nations — to  th.^  Neutrality  Act 
was  brought  before  the  House.  Follow- 
ing a  bitter  debate  on  this  amendment  in 
an  overwhelmingly  Democratic  Houi^e — 
composed  of  261  Democrats,  169  Repub- 
licans. 2  Progressives.  1  Farmer-Laborite, 
and  1  American  Labor  Party— on  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  resolution  to  lift 
the  arms  embargo,  the  vote  was  196  to 
194,  and,  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution, 
the  vote  was  201  to  187.  This  close  vote, 
In  what  was  freely  described  as  a  "rubber 
stamp"  Congress,  so  subservient  was  the 
majority  to  the  will  of  the  administra- 
tion, clearly  foreshadowed  the  heated  dis- 
cussion and  debate  that  raged  through- 
out the  lenpth  and  breadth  of  this  coun- 
try during  the  subsequent  year  and  a  half 
over  the  foreign  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Even  though  that  policy  was 
launched  as  a  peace  policy— as  a  means 
of  keeping  the  United  States  out  of  war— 
*he  rank  and  file  of  the  American  people 
promptly  divided  on  the  question  as  to 
Aliether  or  not  this  changing  foreign 
:  I-v  V.3S  really  a  peace  program,  as  its 
^;  ■  i>  ^  contended,  or  whether  it  was  a 
!       '   -.  •:    •  would  bring  the  Nation  to 

I   the  bi.nk  uf  war  and  finally  catapult  it 

'   into  the  foreign  conflict. 

I)  -  ■  ii  the  discussion  In  the  House — 
:"  1939 — on  the  n-.T.dment  lifting  the 
p-ttjar-eo  on  the  lv;;rtent  cf  arms  and 
.r- I".- ions    to    belligerent    countries,    I 

I   5ta:cd: 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  solemn  conviction 
th  Inextricably  bound  up  in  the  action 
t.iK  nn  Th^.ae  proposed  amendments  to  the 
MP';ra  ;    •  :,w  Is  a  decision,  as  yet  however 

remcie.  ei'ntr  for  or  against  war. 

l!  u;  n    d;-  ^^  ;,   xd.l  :h   ■  I  opposed  and 

^'  ''rf  -u^;.:>:  ^^...  a;:;Lr.u;nent,  the  first 

I  i:.  a  .^cries  necessary  to  the  program  that 


then  was  visibly  unfolding  and  which  I. 
with  138  other  Members  of  the  House, 
concluded  had  none  of  the  earmarks  of  a 
plan  designed  to  keep  the  United  States 
out  of  war.  That  the  arms  embarpo  was 
repealed  and  the  special  session  of  Con- 
gress adjourned  on  November  3.  1939, 
is  past  history.  However,  with  the  re- 
convening of  Congress,  on  January  3, 
1940,  came  another  assurance  to  the 
American  people:  in  his  annual  m«5sage 
to  Congress,  the  President  said 

In  these  recent  years  we  have  had  a  clean 
record  of  F,eace  and  good  will.  It  is  an  open 
book  that  cannot  be  twisted  or  defamed. 
It  is  a  record  that  miibt  be  continued  and 
enlarged. 

The  following  summer,  out  of  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  National 
Conventions,  held  in  June  and  July,  1940, 
respectively,  came  further  assurances. 
The  Democratic  platform  declared: 

We  will  not  participate  in  foreign  wars. 
and  we  will  not  send  our  Army,  naval,  or  air 
forces  to  fi?ht  in  foreign  land.s  ouislde  the 
Americas,  except  In  case  of  attack. 

The  Republican  platform  declared: 

The  Republican  Party  is  firmly  opposed 
to  involving  this  Nation  in  foreign  wars. 

During  the  campaifrn  which  followed. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  on  several  occasions  stated 
his  determination  to  avoid  war.  On  Sep- 
tember II,  1940,  he  said: 

I  hate  w.'ir  new  mere  th.nn  ever.  I  have 
one  supreme  determination — to  do  all  I  can 
to  keep  war  away  from  these  ehor^s  for  ail 
time.  I  stand  with  my  party  upon  the  plat- 
form adopted  In  Chlcrgo. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign, 
on  October  22,  1940,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said; 

To  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the 
Nation.  I  say  this:  Your  President  and  your 
Secretary  of  State  are  fcllowiiit;  the  road  to 
peace,  We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any 
foreign  war.  We  are  armlnR  ourselves  not  for 
any  purpofe  of  conquest  nr  mttrvention  In 
foreign  disputes. 

On  October  30,  1940.  Mr.  Roosevelt  re- 
Iterated  his  pledge  when  he  said ; 

Yoiu:  boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent  jn'.o 
any  foreign  wars. 

They  are  going  into  training  to  form  a  force 
so  strong  that,  by  its  very  ex'.s'ence.  It  will 
keep  the  threat  of  war  fsir  away  Ircm  our 
shores. 

The  purpose  of  our  defense  Is  defei^se. 

And  while  I  am  tr.Iking  to  you  fathers  and 
mothers.  I  give  you  one  more  a,s5uri;nce,  I 
hnvc  said  this  before,  but  I  sh.ill  sry  it  again, 
and  again,  and  again,  your  boys  are  not  going 
to  be  sent  into  any  foreign  wars. 

Parenthetically  may  I  point  out  that 
in  October  l  .4i  ;i:e  war  lords  of  the  Axis 

Powers  had  lor..:    L    ;"::'.>    :>.,;•;    :!;.    !■    :.r:- 

gresi-ive  march  I\.iv  i..  i.-j-i.  Jip.i:;  :n 
1937.  and  Hith  :  m  1939)  o.  r  K.:;  p.\ 
Africa,  and  Ch;na,  and  rrr  :  --  :,  ;  ex- 
actly the  same  threat  m  1;  4  J.  v. a.n  nur 
Presidential  cat^tpaur  .  a:.,i  eleciions 
were  waged  and  won  on  promise^  tn  the 
American  people  that  this  country  a,  u;d 
be  safeguaroM.j  in  :n  wai.  Ino  'd,  i:a\- 
ing  lived  p<,  :.,:.,:;■,  i,  ;  20  \ :..:■-'  ;::  ., 
world  with  C  mrT.-in.-t  Rm-.-.  <  wrtns,^ 
Ideologies,  e  ■■^n'-sn:''  r  n'^-^r-ip--,  ;^^.i  I.v.'k 
of  religion  were  as  (''*1;Vr'-r.'  Itpt:  -i--  .s 
are  its  ideological  k;n— f.i-  cism  a.  J  n.iZ.- 
ism— it  was  not  at  all  i.:.:t  asonable  for 
the  American  r^f-rrA'-'  »,  have  trustingly 
accepted  the  cair.pa.=,i.  promises  ou  tiie 


premise  that  their  attainment  was  wholly 
within  the  realm  of  possibility.  But 
viewing  the  situation  in  retrospect,  it 
would  seem  that  it  would  have  been  more 
feasible,  and  certainly  more  honest,  to 
have  waged  the  campaigns  of  1940  on  the 
outright  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
country  should  engage  in  the  conflicts  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Concurrently  the  Republican  Presiden- 
tial nominee,  Wendell  Willkie,  also  ex- 
pressed his  purpose  to  keep  the  country 
out  of  war,  as  did  every  major  candidate, 
Republican  and  Democrat,  running  for 
public  oflice. 

In  the  campaign  of  1940.  I  solemnly 
pledged  to  the  psople  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Hampshire 
that,  if  reelected,  I  would  do  everything 
within  my  power  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  foreign  war.  I  kept  that 
pledge. 

After  the  election  was  over,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  a  fireside  chat  on  December  2, 
1940,  said: 

There  is  no  demand  for  sending  an  Ameri- 
can expeditionary  force  outside  our  own 
borders.  There  is  no  intention  by  any  mem- 
ber of  your  Government  to  send  such  a  force. 
You  can.  therefore,  nail  any  talk  about  send- 
ing armies  to  Europe  as  deliberate  untruth. 

Shortly  after  that  pronouncement,  the 
wind  publicly  began  to  shift,  whereupon 
public  concern  in  New  Hampshire,  as  well 
as  throughout  the  entire  country,  began 
to  rise.  The  President,  approximately  8 
weeks  after  the  above-quoted  assurance, 
said,  on  January  6  1941,  in  his  message 
to  Congress: 

We  are  committed  to  the  proposition  thp.t 
principles  of  morality  and  our  own  security 
will  never  permit  us  to  acquiesce  In  a  peace 
dictated  by  aggressors  and  sponsored  by 
appeascrs. 

Ten  days  later,  en  January  ir,    hm 
the  Secretatv  ,.[  w,,;   Mr.  Stimson.  stated 
before  the  H  i.m   F  rt  xn  AfTair.<^  Com- 
mittee: 

I  can  well  conceive  that  a  portion  of  the 
Navy  might  be  transferred  (to  Great  Britain) 
on  conditions  very  advantageous  to  us. 

The  following  day,  January  17,  1941, 
M'   Winston  Churchill  stated: 

Wo  don't  require  in  1941  large  armies  from 
overseas. 


That  Tviv.:\:k  r  i 
many  of  our  peopl- 
in  a  percentage  of 


!  in  the  minds  of 
well  as  editorially 

■,»^  P!'os5  of  i!vls  coun- 


try, the  quest  iin,  Witn;'     1:\  1942' 

It  was  at  about  that  juncture  that  pub- 
lic concern  drrpmrd  i::*r  nlr^rm  and  the 
historic  debate  <  \.  r  tj  ;idn:::.:.>tration's 
foreign  policy  swept  over  the  entire  coun- 
try, splitting  the  people  into  bitter  fac- 
tions as  the  legislative  measures  neces- 
sary to  make  effective  the  new  foreign 
policy — further  amendments  to  the  Neu- 
trality Act,  lifting  the  restriction  on 
American  vessels  entering  belligerent 
zones,  waters,  nr.d  rorts,  arming  our  mer- 
chant ships,  k  r.d  -ii  ase  authorization  and 
appropriations,  and  so  forth— steadily 
ground  through  Congress,  even  though 
right  up  to  December  7,  1941,  every  reli- 
able poll  of  American  public  opinion  con- 
clusively showed  that  80  percent  of  the 
American  people  were  solidly  opposed  to 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
another  foreign  war,  although  with  our 


foreign  policy  reaching  further  and  fur- 
ther into  the  European  conflict  many 
people  had  come  to  believe  we  would 
eventually  be  drawn  into  the  cauldron 
of  war. 

PEARL    HARBOR 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  for  almost  the  past 
6  years,  I  have  had  both  occasion  and  op- 
portunity to  focus  a  considerable  share 
of  my  time  on  the  state  of  our  prepared- 
ness and  to  ascertain  direct,  first-hand, 
and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  exact 
status  and  condition  of  our  Naval  Estab- 
lishment: in  addition  I  have  studied  with 
keen  interest  the  hearings  and  reports  on 
all  major  bills  reported  by  the  Military 
Affairs  Committees  of  both  House  and 
Senate,  which  enabled  m.e  to  draw  rome 
fairly  accurate  conclusions  as  to  wiiere 
we  stood,  comparatively,  from  the  stand- 
point of  actual  military  strength  and 
preparedness. 

Following  the  public  announcement  of 
the  adoption  of  the  tripartite  pact  into 
which  Japan  entered  in  September  1940 
with  Germany  and  Italy,  and  with  au- 
thentic reports  that  German  military 
strategists  and  engineers  were  in  Japan 
streamlining  the  military  plans,  armed 
forces,  and  munitions  industries  of  the 
Nipponese,  warnings  were  sounded  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  in  a  per- 
centage of  the  press  regarding  the  in- 
adequacy of  our  military  preparedness 
and  the  danger — with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  administration  reaching  further 
and  further  across  the  Atlantic — of  our 
being  caught  in  a  two-ocean  war  with  a 
one-ocean  Navy.  The  justification  of 
that  warning  is  attested  by  the  state- 
ment, following  the  pttack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor, by  M  f  !.  i;  M  chelson,  publicity 
director  ul  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  in  which  he  said: 

Piratical  foray  would  never  have  even- 
tuated had  not  our  country,  the  one  agency 
that  could  have  forbidden  the  Japonlflcatlon 
of  the  Far  East,  been  tied  up  in  the  war  of 
the  Atlantic  so  that  It  had  to  divide  Its 
forces  to  meet  the  Asiatic  threat. 

A:  J.  fa; her  justification  Is  found  in 
the  siaiemcnt  of  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  when,  addressing  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  tl.-  Ur.  ted  States  Senate  and  the 
House  r:  Representatives  on  December 
26,  1941    h-  said: 

If  tlie  United  States  has  been  found  at  a 
disadvantage  at  various  points  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  we  know  well  that  it  Is  to  no  small 
extent  because  of  the  aid  which  you  have 
been  giving  to  us  in  munitions  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  British  Isles  and  for  the  Libyan 
campaign,  and.  above  all.  because  of  your  help 
in  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic,  upon  which  all 
depends,  and  which  has  in  consequence  been 
successfully  and  prosperously  maintained. 

In  this  connection  may  we  observe  that 
among  the  proposals  submitted  to  Japan 

hv  the  S-rr-^arv  rf  State  on  November 
16  1  '41.  11  u.iy>  i :;  r  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
was  that: 

Tlie  Government  of  Japan  will  withdraw 
all  military,  naval,  air,  and  police  forces  from 
China  and  Indochina. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  some 
20  years  there  existed  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment itself  two  schools  of  thought  on 
Japan,  on.  cf  wl.ich  contended  that  Ja- 
pan.  opc'\i,'::':e   :n   h^r   own  waters  and 


in  comparatively  close  proximity  to  her 
own  bases,  would  be  a  tough  customer  to 
deal  with  in  view  of  the  accepted  fact 
that  our  Navy,  cr  any  Navy  for  that  mat- 
ter, operating  several  thousand  miles 
from  its  own  bases  would  lose  at  least  25 
percent  of  its  efficiency  and  striking 
power;  the  other  school  contended  that 
Japan  would  be  a  "push-over"  for  us  and, 
unfortunately,  that  opinion  won  sufficient 
press  support  to  convince  many  people 
in  this  country  that  in  a  military  show- 
down Japan  could  not  make  any  appre- 
ciable dent  on  us  under  any  circumstan- 
ces. On  that  score  cur  pride  has  taken 
something  of  a  wallop,  with  the  result 
that  large  segments  of  our  people  are 
stunned  and  bewildered  over  the  con- 
quests and  gains  of  the  Japs  in  the  far 
Pacific.  However,  nations  boing  merely 
large  collections  of  people,  can.  as  well 
as  individuals,  learn  their  lessons,  and 
sometimes  do,  in  the  harsh  school  of  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  not  necessarily  a  case  of  the 
Japs  being  so  efficient,  althcugh  their 
ambitions,  craftiness,  and  ego — now  aided 
and  abetted  by  German  military  strate- 
gists and  engineers  since  probably  before 
the  public  announcem.ent  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  tripartite  pact  with  the  Ax  s 
Powers  in  September  1940 — might  pass 
for  a  brand  of  efficiency,  but  rather  it  is 
a  case  of  their  having  certain  specific 
advantages  on  their  side,  such  as  operat- 
ing, in  the  main,  in  their  own  geographi- 
cal sphere  and  closer  to  their  own  supply 
bases,  the  fifth-column  cooperation  with 
which  they  met  from  the  native  popula- 
tions of  Malaya,  Singapore,  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  and  so  forth,  which 
advantages  had  long  been  recognized  and 
identified  by  some  of  our  most  able  and 
expert  military  authorities.  The  bal- 
ance between  the  weight  of  men,  planes, 
ships,  tanks,  and  guns  is  a  primary  fac- 
tor in  the  outcome  of  any  military  en- 
gagement, but  there  are  also  other  fac- 
tors that  can  count  heavily  in  favor  cf 
one  side  or  the  other. 

However,  after  listening  to  all  the  de- 
tailed and  confidential  ^-  *  niony  de- 
manded by  the  House  Nav.:  /'.'.'.rivs  Com- 
mittee from  the  1  ;^  :  <•!-.:  and  re- 
sponsible officials  ol  tlu  N  \  D"rr."- 
ment  on  the  tragedy  of  r  .=  ::  IL.;  _,  :  i 
am  convinc'  '  h.t  that  catastrophe  was 
a  purely  huii.an  fi^luv^— n  disgraceful 
and  humiliating  fa  ,  ;;<  •;,..:  could  have 
been  lart-.  :y  n  :t,i'  .•' ;;  !:ad  the  responsi- 
ble coniiiianci.- — K.mn;i.l  and  Short- 
taken  even  normal  precautionary  meas- 
ures and  heeded  the  unmistakable  :  s 
of  the  stab  Japan  had  in  the  mak,:-^. 
Tlie  bo:.:  :  f  inquiry,  headed  by  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Justice  Roberts, 
officially  placed  the  blame  to  derelic- 
tion in  duty  by  certain  officials. 

Even  though  the  shake-up  in  person- 
nel that  promptly  followed  the  appalling 
failure  at  Pearl  Harbor  has  resulted  in 
ample  evidence  that  under  the  able  and 
efficient  direction  of  the  officers  now  in 
command  the  Navy  has  recovered  from 
the  blow  sustained  on  December  7,  1941, 
that  regrettable  experience  should  stand 
as  a  sober  warning  should  the  school  cf 
thought  here,  which  for  years  so  blithely 
contended  that  Japan  would  be  a  "pu'^h- 
cver,"  show  signs  again  of  becoming  ;  j 
overconfident. 
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Danng  these  same  years  we  also  ex- 
ported to  Japan  petroleum  valued  at 
$219,856,062.  with  which  to  operate  her 
war  machine.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  this  vast  shipment  of  petroleum 
555,456  barrels  of  it  was  aviation  gaso- 
Ime.  which  was  supplied  in  1939.  The 
next  year.  1940.  we  shipped  to  Japan 
776.499  barrels  of  high-grade  aviation 
g-isoline.  The  extent  to  which  the  ap- 
peasers  went  in  arming  Japan,  in  viola- 
tion of  public  sentiment  and  of  congres- 
sional protest,  Is  disclosed  by  the  oCBclal 
figures  relating  to  the  shipment  of  cotton, 
aviation  gasoline,  iron  and  steel  scrap, 
steel  :ngots.  blooms,  tin  plate,  tin  scrap, 
refined  copper,  scrap  copper,  motor- 
truckji.  aircraft  and  parts,  ammunition, 
and  machine  tools.  Does  tny  responsible 
person  believe  that  withcut  this  vast 
quantity  of  war  material,  furnished  by 
the  tnited  States  to  Japan,  she  could 
have  held  out  against  China  for  the  past 
5  years?  Whnt  wnuld  havo  been  the 
history  of  Pea;  H  r.  Midway.  Bataan. 
Correijldor.  and  Du'.ch  Harbor  if.  instead 
of  arming  Japan,  the  same  materials  had 
been  used  by  our  Government  to  build 
up  our  own  defense? 

Simultaneously  bills  were  pending  in 
both  House  and  Senate  proposing  an  em- 
bargo on  war  supplies  to  Japan,  but 
these  measures  were  shelved  in  commit- 
tee at  the  behest  of  the  State  E>epart- 
ment  and  no  consideration  was  ever  ac- 
corded them. 

Th£,t  the  sympathy  of  the  American 
people  was  with  China  was  attested  by 
the  letters  pouring  in  on  every  Member 
of  Congress  protesting  the  shipment  of 
war  supplies  to  Japan. 

With  continuing  evidence  that  the 
pending  embargo  measures  against  Japan 
had  no  chance  for  active  consideration, 
in  January  1939  I  registered  a  protest 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  against  the 
continued  shipment  of  war  supplies  to 
Japan,  at  which  time  it  was  pointed  out 
that  since  July  1937.  the  Department  had 
issued  licenses  for  the  export  of  arms, 
ammimition.  and  implements  of  war  to 
China  in  the  value  of  $14,295,352.20.  and 
to  Jaoan  in  the  value  of  $10-895.865.38. 
Some  might  interpret  that  as  "dollar 
diplomacy."  but  it  is  my  considered  opin- 
ion that  the  motivating  purpose  at  the 
time  behind  this  ill-starred  policy  was 
a  des:re  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  stabilize  cur  relations  in  the 
Pacific  and  to  refrain  from  any  action 
■:.-!:  would  cause  an  eruption,  even 
th  iieh  such  a  policy  amounted  to  ap- 
P' .:  •  .a:ent  of  the  Jith  degree  toward 
Japan, 

Indeed  in  June  of  this  year  It  came  to 
light  that  at  the  August  1941  Atlantic 
c  r:  r-nce  between  President  Roosevelt 
a::..  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  the  latter 
ui :  "  an  ultimative  declaration  to  Japan. 
v.:  1  which  suggestion  the  President  is 
r-  ;■'  :  d  to  have  disagreed,  and  is  quoted 
a     h..iVing  said:   "Leave  that  to  me — I 


til. r:?;    I    ran    b 


t.n- 


along    for    3 


C  :  i.r.iy  [he  record  clearly  shows  that 
the  .  dn.inistration.  on  which  constitu- 
tion \.:y   devolves   the   responsibility   of 

conducting  our  rola*.  jn4iips  with  foreign 

friv  rnn:cn'i,    di-p-aVij    anything    but 


vision  and  sagacity  in  its  dealings  with 
Japan  over  the  past  several  years. 


II  M:     M- 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  pi'  -'  claims  of 
the  New  Deal  publicists  a  li  -h.'^e  who 
are  attempting  to  ride  ai- rt:  on  their 
coattnlls.  rcfrarding  the  farsightedness  of 
the  administration  in  recognizing  th'-  in- 
evitability of  coming  of  w.ir  ar.d  the 
alleged  lack  of  vision  n  tlv  part  of  those 
of  us  who  declined  to  lubbei-Mamp  *>very 
phase  of  the  administration-  i  :  ign 
policy,  has  any  factual  found  ,  i-n.  what- 
ever, then,  on  the  basis  of  tlie  record  of 
relative  military  preparedness,  the  Ship 
of  State  indeed  was  one  withcut  cither 
ballast  or  rudder. 

Keeping  in  mind  f  .'  un  h  :  -h.-  Con- 
stitution the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  the  ad^  anhu'e  of  all  the  agen- 
cies, such  I.  i.nbi-  adors,  ministers, 
naval  and  military  intelllgerce  bureaus, 
naval  and  military  attaches  located  at 
various  points  In  the  world — in  short,  a 
world-wide  intelligences  service — Pt  his 
command  to  keep  him  informed  of  eco- 
nomic or  military  conditions  in  every 
part  of  the  globe  which  could  In  any  way 
affect  the  interests  of  the  United  States; 
and  keeping  in  mind  that  Congress  has 
access  to  only  so  much  of  this  informa- 
tion as  the  President  elects  to  give  it.  let 
us  ask  a  few  questions  and  tf  ke  a  look  at 
the  record. 

By  what  factors  is  the  adequacy  of  our 
national  defense  determined  ?  Whether 
or  not  our  national  defense  is  adequate  at 
a  given  time  depends  on  what  troops, 
ships,  and  equipment  are  available  to  for- 
eign countries  and  upon  the  foreign 
policy  of  those  countries  ar  d  upon  our 
troops,  ships,  and  equipment,  and  upon 
our  foreign  policy.  Therefore,  adequate 
defense  is  relative.  For  example,  in  1932 
our  national  defense  was  adequate;  at 
that  time  we  were  stronger  than  any  po- 
tential enemy.  However,  in  July  1932 
Mr.  Roosevelt  unqualifiedly  endorsed  the 
1932  Democratic  platform,  which  severely 
criticized  the  Republican  administration 
for  a  national-defense  expenditure  ap- 
proaching a  billion  dollars  annually.  Na- 
tional defense  being  relative,  our  national 
defense  began  to  grow  in.adequate  at  the 
exact  time  Hitler  rose  to  power,  in  March 
1933.  when  he  got  complete  control  of 
the  Reichstag,  and  Germany  and  other 
countries  of  the  Axis  chose  the  road  to 
war  rather  than  solution  of  their  difiB- 
culties  by  peaceful  and  amicable  means. 
In  October  1935  Italian  troops  invaded 
Ethiopia,  and  in  March  19.J6  Germany 
marched  into  the  Rhineland  in  violation 
of  peace-treaty  obligations  With  the 
exact  tempo  of  that  trend,  our  national 
defenses  proportionately  became  inade- 
quate. 

If  the  administration  fore.;aw  this  war 
coming  before  Pearl  Harbor,  why  did  it 
spend  in  the  7  years  from  1933  to  1940 
approximately  $22,000,000,003  lor  alleged 
recovery  and  relief,  and  in  that  time 
spend  only  $6,533,681  for  national  de- 
fense? Why  did  it,  out  of  more  than 
$18,000,000,000  voted  the  President  by 
Congress  in  June  1940.  to  be  spent  solely 
at  his  discretion,  spend  for  defense  piu- 
poses  only  SC.?6.248  097? 

Mr.  Spt  a.-;. :  I  d.)  not  say  that  such  a 
ratio  of  expenditure;  -.va^  r.i :  dnectly  in 
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line  with  the  President's  previous  public 
statements,  but  I  do  contend  that  such  a 
division  of  expenditures  completely  ex- 
plodes the  present  claims  of  the  New 
Deal  publici.sts  regarding  the  long-range 
vision  of  the  administration  as  to  the 
Inevitability  of  war  and  preparations  to 
meet  the  emergency. 

On  May  16,  1933,  the  President  stated 
to  the  Congress: 

Permanent  defenses  are  a  nonrecurring 
charge  ngalnst  govcinmeiual  budgets,  while 
large  armies,  continually  rearmed  wltli  im- 
proved offensive  weapons,  constitute  a  recur- 
ring charge.  This  more  than  any  other  fac- 
tor today  Is  responsible  for  governmental 
deficits  and  bankruptcy. 

And  In  September  1937  President 
Roo.sevelt.  speaking  at  Bonneville  Dam, 
Oicg.,  said: 

As  I  look  upon  Bonneville  Dam  today,  I 
cannot  help  the  thought  that,  Instead  ot 
spending,  as  some  nations  do.  half  their  na- 
tional Income  in  piling  up  armaments  and 
more  armaments  lor  purpc^es  ol  war.  we  In 
America  are  wiser  In  using  our  wealth  on 
projects  like  this,  which  will  give  us  more 
wealth,  better  living,  and  greater  happiness 
for  our  children. 

On  October  5.  1937,  at  Chicago,  just  a 
few  days  after  the  Bonneville  speech,  the 
President  declared  literally  that  aggressor 
nations  should  be  quarantined. 

A    HALF-BILLION    DOLLAR     DEFENSE     PROGRAM 

111  1938  President  Roosevelt  recom- 
mended a  20-percent  increase  in  naval 
tonnage  just  to  keep  up  or  abreast  with 
the  navies  of  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and 
other  countries. 

Why  was  it  that  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  April  27,  1937.  he  requested  an 
appropriation  of  $1,500,000,000  for  work 
relief  and  calmly  stated — 

In  proportion  to  national  budgets,  the 
United  States  is  spending  a  far  smaller  pro- 
portion of  Government  Income  for  arma- 
ments than  the  nations  to  which  I  refer. 
That  is,  nations  engaged  In  an  armament 
race. 

If  the  administration  foresaw  this  war, 
why  did  it  ignore  the  warning  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall, 
on  December  28,  1939,  when  he  reported 
that— 

The  Army  is  probably  less  than  25  percent 
ready  for  immediate  action. 

In  January  1939,  nearly  a  year  after 
Hitler  had  taken  Austria  and  several 
months  after  Munich,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
asked  for  one-half  billion  dollars  for  an 
emergency-defense  program  to  be  spread 
over  2  or  more  years.  Even  at  that  late 
date  he  opposed  an  Air  Force  equal  to  the 
air  forces  of  those  foreign  powers  which 
he  had  declared  were  our  enemies.  Just 
remember  that  on  January  10.  1939.  Ad- 
miral H.  E.  Yarnell  had  written  from  the 
Far  East,  while  he  was  commander  in 
chief  of  the  United  States  Asiatic  Fleet, 
to  Rear  Admiral  Snyder,  then  president 
of  the  United  States  War  College  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  that— 

In  this  war  In  the  Far  East  I  would  place 
as  the  first  and  primary  essential  command 

of  thp  air. 


On  January  12,  1939 
Mi.Hoosevth  tcid  Cl-^c 


la-er. 


No  responsible  ofBcer  advocates  building 
our  Air  Forces  up  to  the  total  either  of  planes 
on  hand  or  of  productive  capacity  equal  to 
the  forces  of  certain  other  nations. 

In  January  1939,  after  Austria  and 
after  Munich,  the  President  a.sked  the 
Congress  for  one-half  billion  dollars  for 
an  immediate  defense  program  to  be 
spent  over  a  period  of  2  years  or  more. 

FOrS    BILLION    FOR    5-YC.\R    PROGRAM 

On  May  16,  1940.  after  Poland  had 
fallen— with  Russia  fighting  on  the  side 
of  the  Axis— Denmark  and  Norway  had 
been  downed,  the  Low  Countries  were  in 
peril,  and  the  Invasion  of  France  was 
going  on,  the  President  presented  to  the 
Congress  a  5-year  program  to  cost 
$4,000,000,000.  To  all  of  these  demands, 
with  alacrity,  the  Congress  agreed,  as 
did  I. 

TWO-OCEAN    NAVY 

Tv.'o  days  before  the  submission  of  the 
above  plan  to  the  Congress,  and  on  May 
14.  1940.  President  Roosevelt,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times,  said: 

Anyone  who  believed  In  a  two-ocean  Navy 
was  Just  plain  dumb. 

However,  on  June  12.  1940.  the  Presi- 
dent signed  a  bill  providing  for  a  two- 
ocean  Navy,  which  bill  I  supported  and 
voted  for.  Also  in  May  1940  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  an  annual  productive  ca- 
pacity of  50,000  airplanes.  No  steps  were 
taken  to  provide  for  the  necessary  alu- 
minum. A  "fuss"  was  later  raised  about 
aluminum  and  estimates  for  the  neces- 
sary aluminum  were  raised  from  360.- 
000,000  pounds  in  1940  to  1,700,000,000 
pounds  in  1942. 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT 

In  a  press  conference  on  May  28,  1940. 
the  President  stated  that  there  was  no 
thought  in  Government  to  revive  the 
draft  system,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  29,  1940.  The  New  York 
Times  stated: 

Mr.  Roosevelt  underscored  his  observation 
that  the  pre.?€nt  defense  program  was  not 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  1917.  •  •  • 
There  was  no  thought  in  Government  today 
to  revive  the  draft  system,  whether  of  men 
or  money. 

Through  the  initiation  of  a  Member  of 
the  House  and  a  Member  of  the  Senate  a 
selective  draft  bill  was  passed,  for  which 
I  voted,  providing  for  conscription  of 
manpower  and  within  3  months  from  the 
time  of  making  the  statement  quoted 
from  the  New  York  Times  the  President 
signed  the  selective  service  bill. 

On  the  5th  day  of  June  1940  the  Presi- 
dent, no  doubt  feeling  that  he  and  the 
Congress  had  provided  for  a  sufficient 
defense  for  our  country,  advised  Congress 
to  go  home.  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  June  5   1940,  stated: 

President  Roosevelt  said  he  saw  no  good 
reason  why  Congress  should  continue  in  ses- 
sion for  the  duration  of  the  emergency,  as 
desired  by  the  Republican  Members.  Sar- 
castically he  said  the  situation  does  not  re- 
quire Congress  to  remain  in  session  except  for 
the  laudable  goal  of  delivering  speeches. 

\V;'h  an  insistent  demand  c.-nimg 
f:\::ii  Sf'\  Han:p,-liiiT,  a.?  wc:i  as  fr'-'ra 
th''  entire  coiin'ry,  I  and  every  other 
Kt'Publicaa    Member    opposed    adjourn- 


ment and  the  Congress  remained  in  ses- 
sion despite  the  broad  hint  from  the 
President. 

Bringing  the  record  more  nearly  up  to 
date,  we  have  the  admission  of  an  ad- 
ministration spoke.-^man  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  a  state  of  militHry  unpre- 
paredness,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  meddling  foreign  policy  that 
challenged  the  mo,*;t  ruthless  and  efficient 
war  lords  in  history  to  strike  at  us;  ad- 
dressing the  graduating  class  at  Oecrge- 
town  University  on  May  25.  1942.  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States, 
Hon.  Frank  C.  Walker,  said: 

We  trusted  In  the  force  of  cur  good  will 
and  In  the  statistics  of  our  power  •  •  •. 
But  we  have  been  murderously  deceived.  We 
had  cast  away  our  armamrnts  lest  wc  pro- 
voke war.  We  had  engaged  ourselves  to  ob- 
tain, within  our  own  borders,  a  correction 
of  social  and  economic  Inequalities.  •  •  • 
Yet,  sure  of  our  strength,  we  Ignored  our 
CLcmlcs  beyond  the  oceans.  •  •  •  We 
were  unprepared  for  war  because  we  were 
unprepared  for  malice.  Ready  to  ar^ue  our 
rights,  we  were  unready  to  fight  for  our  lives. 
•  •  •  Thus  far  we  have  suffered  reverses 
In  the  tactics  of  timing  and  In  the  geography 
of  the  conflict. 

Thus  spoke  the  New  Deal  Postmaster 
General  just  3  months  ago.  whose  state- 
ment certainly  does  not  coincide  with  the 
boastful  and  wholly  unwarranted  claims 
now  being  made  to  foresightedness  and 
long-range  vision  by  the  New  E>eal 
publicists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  quote  an 
editorial  from  the  Allegan  Gazette, 
which  one  of  our  Michigan  colleagues  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  10: 

WHO   IS   AT  FAULT? 

So  far  during  preliminary  skirmishes  in 
the  national  political  campaign  most  of  the 
Republicans  have  been  tagged  with  the  term 
"isolationist"  and  held  to  blame  for  nearly 
every  disagreeable  reaction  from  this  war. 
Not  content  with  blaming  the  so-called  iso- 
lationist for  lack  of  preparedness,  it  even  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Isolationist  hasn't 
been  patriotic  because  he  didn't  go  along 
with  the  administration  In  all  of  Its  moves 
and  policies. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor  we  wonder  just  who 
held  the  driver's  seat  at  Washington?  The 
record  over  the  past  dozen  years  includes  a 
"rubber  stamp"  Congress.  That  Congress  re- 
ceived its  well-deserved  title  for  one  reason 
and  one  reason  only.  It  legislated  as  President 
Roosevelt  desired;  it  passed  "must"  bills  as 
President  Roosevelt  desired;  it  Jumped  In 
answer  to  eve.y  command. 

Not  once,  up  until  a  short  time  before  elec- 
tion, was  this  "rubber  stamp  "  Congress  ever 
commanded  to  prepare  for  war.  Yet  we  are 
told  that  those  in  high  office  saw  the  ap- 
proach of  war,  knew  definitely  that  war  was 
coming  and  that  America  cc;  "•   *   ,";tay  out. 

In  view  of  the  record,  Ju;i  who  Is  to 
blame  for  lack  of  preparedness?  Certainly 
the  Republicans  with  their  small  numerical 
strength  in  Congress  weren't  at  fault  and  we 
don't  believe  those  who  i.  >  :  a  attempting 
to  purge  them,  becau.s<>  tr.  y  v.  r^n't  rubber 
stamps,  can  ever  miikf  n,r  pr^  ;-:•  b.-.' k  at 
}:    rr.e     bhiiv.^     R-;-;;' .1. ;  a: ,■•     ;;.;■■     cnsloyai    or 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  wou'c  like  to  say  a  few 


words  about  the  place 
Congress  in  wartime 
outspoken  and  b^rri: 
press  ar*"  'hose  u;.c 
di5satL«fied  with  the 
them  direct  their  ire 
delay  In  opening  a  S'. 


Jer,  others  loudly  dema  id  a  constant  and 
limitless  mass  bombine  nt  Germany — God 
knows  evrry  r^al  Am<^  ica  would  like  to 
see  both  plans  vigorous  y  put  into  effect — 
while  others  harp  on  t!"  e  continued  waste 
and  inefficiency  of  Gcrernment  carried 
over  into  the  war  efTqrt 
apparently  have  little 
thf^  powers  of  Congress 
fuse  the  powers  of  the 
with  those  of  the  exec- 
Government.  Congr- 
tho  A  1  :  under  our 
powrf  I.)  declare  war 
press,  but  the  power  to 


In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern 
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and  functions  of 
Some  of  the  most 
'  ':■  critics  of  Con- 

f'  impatient  and 

'  "'ort;  some  of 
'  .re^s  over  the 

;  ■.  :.--ont  on  Hit- 


These  critics 
understanding  of 
because  they  con- 
lepislative  branch 
*\'-^  branch  of  the 
i.nnot  conduct 
Constitution  the 
is  vested  in  Con- 
ivape  war  is  vested 


It 


^d  and  actually 
■.  e  officials  of 


xnent.  Once  war  is  de 
exists,  the  President  . 
his  administration  takt  over  the  task  of 
wnping  actual  war'^r'^  They  apply  to 
Congress  for  th>^  r:  ^^ary  emergency 
powers  and  huge  ap  )ropriations  with 
which  to  carry  on  th  ?  war.  and  about 
all  Coneress  can  do  fr^m  there  on  is  to 


scrutinize  the  r- 
funds  request*  d 


?•'-   nd   front    'i 
u:  •  r:  -i  contir    '    .  •  r: 
launched  agar,  r   G 
American  soldiers,  s-. 
will  be  sent  to  Ene':  .j 


•■  the  powers  and 
rant  them.    But. 


as  in  the  existing  circimstances.  when  a 

H*=  ii    ;   '-^n  Hitler, 

::.  :.<  \vill  be 
^  .^ny,  how  many 
«r:i  r.  arines 
C  .."a  Africa, 
Russia.  Austral;!  •■  •  ■  -vr  re:  what  dis- 
tr.bnMon  of  planes,  tan  :s,  guns,  and  other 
e':'.:rr:\fnt  shall  be  made  among  our  Al- 
lies— all  these  are  decisions  that  must  be 
m.Td'^  bv  ♦-f^  military  experts  of  the  War 
i. ■:.■.'.  Ni.  ,  D  parlmtnt! ,  working  in  uni- 
.^1  ."  A.'.ii  the  Preside:  '  :  :  i  the  officials 
ci  i..f  United  Natio;>.  r.one  of  these 
decisions  rests  with  Cf  neress.  for  which 
reason  It  is  futile  to  1  v!  t  C-ngre^s  if 
the  military  decisions  ur.d  .-:;a-egy  of  the 
war  effort  do  not  hap  sen  to  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  arnchair  strategists 
and  warriors. 

Congress,  of  course,  "las  its  duties  and 
obligations  in  w:.-  -  I  :  well  as  in 
peacetime.  One  ci  ■.r.thii a  or  obligations 
of  the  existing  Congrc^p  is  to  cope  with 
the   enormously   ir    r  )    ri   public   debt 


estions.   and 
p  stable  the 


and    deficits,    mon- 

methods  of  taxation  •  ^ 

financial  and  credit  structure  of  the  Gov 

ernmcnt  during  the  wi  r  crisis;  constant 

and  increasing  vigilance  is  required   to 

ward  ofif  serious  inflatio  i  in  order  to  avert 

the  tragedy  of  financial 

nom;C  chaos.    On  Congress,  too.  devolves 

the  obligation  to  sf 

sary  sacrifices  in.;  > 

population  are  fa.    \ 

tributed.     It  is  Co   e 
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Is  the  eagle  and  searching  eye  of  Con- 
gress, constantly  trained  on  every  public 
and  private  phase  of  the  civilian  Indus- 
trial war  effort,  including  the  numerous 
governmental  agencies  responsible  and 
invclved  in  it,  that  is  serving  as  a  balance 
wheel  in  that  colossal  enterprise,  quick 
to  detect  and  expose  error,  mismanage- 
ment, faulty  judgment,  and.  I  regret  to 
say,  sometimes  avaricious  greed  amount- 
ing to  shameful  dishonesty  and  disloy- 
alty. As  a  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  which  for  better  than  a  year 
has  been  engaged  in  the  investigation 
of  huge  war  contracts,  I  have  authentic 
experience  and  irrefutable  information 
on  ihat  score.  Even  though  Congress  is 
not  charged  with  the  military  strategy  of 
waring  war.  its  duties  multiply  and  grow 
increasingly  serious  and  grave  during  the 
per  ods  when  the  Nation's  battle  flags  are 
unfurled. 

rXOSRAI.    nCPLOTEXS 

According  to  official  estimates,  since 
January  1.  1941,  hving  costs  have  in- 
creased 15  percent.  The  salary  schedules 
of  the  largest  group  of  Federal  employees, 
namely,  the  Post  Office  employees,  have 
renr.ained  static  since  1925;  no  pay  ad- 
justment has  been  made  for  them  during 
the  past  17  years.  One  of  this  vast 
group  of  employees,  a  letter  carrier, 
graphically  explains  the  plight  in  which 
he  and  his  fellow  workers  And  them- 
selves in  these  days  of  steadily  rising 
living  costs;  his  letter  follows: 

Eear  Mr.  Congressman:  Remember  me? 
I'm  y<jur  postman.  You  know,  the  man  you 
see  In  your  neighborhood  a  couple  of  times 
a  diy;  the  man  who  has  watched  your  kids 
grow  up  and  who  has  a  friendly  pat  for 
your  pup  and  who  has  once  In  a  while  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  do  you  some  little  favor. 
Reraember  me? 

I  m  human,  too.  I'm  the  guy  who  gets 
cold  and  wet  In  your  service  in  the  winter, 
anc.  lugs  your  mail  in  the  heat  of  a  sum- 
mer day  and  doesn't  seem  to  mind.  And 
right  now  I  like  to  feel  that  I'm  sort  of 
valuable  In  this  country's  war  effort,  too, 
because  I  knew  that  speed  and  clocklike 
perfection  to  vital  mail  are  essential.  I  give 
It  '.hat  service.  The  same  sort  of  service 
ycu  get  at  the  door  of  your  home,  and  I'm 
klnda  proud  of  my  uniform. 

So  I  think  you  know  I'm  not  Just  a  ma- 
chine. I  ve  got  a  family  to  feed  and  kids 
to  raise  and  educate  into  the  sort  of  an  Amer- 
ican I  try  to  be.  I  have  all  of  the  human 
needs  and  problems  that  you  have.  And 
OTif   cf  them,  rignt  now.  is  money. 

You  see,  I've  been  working  for  the  same 
pay  since  1925.  That's  17  years  without  a 
rait*.  I  even  took  a  cut  In  1933.  and  it  was 
quite  a  while  before  that  was  reinstated.  A 
30-day  payless  furlough  I  took  in  1934  never 
was  refunded.  And  now  the  cost  of  living 
Is  up  15  to  20  percent,  but  I'm  still  paid 
1925  wages.  Pension?  I'm  not  tax-exempt. 
I  gi>t  no  time  and  a  half  for  the  overtime  I 
work.  Im  expected  to  contribute  more  to 
chanty  than  most  workingmen  who  get  a 
lot  more  pay  than  I  do.  And  don't  let  any- 
body tell  you  that  1 11  retire  some  day  on  a 
fat  pension.  When  I  have  laid  down  my 
mail  bag  it  will  be  ou  a  small  annuity  that 
I'm  buying  now.  just  the  way  everyone  else 
Is  buying  their  social  security. 

So  what  can  I  do  right  now  about  this 
b'jsme.5s  cf  a  pay  raise  that  I  need  so  badly? 
Not  a  thing  except  appeal  to  you.  I  cant 
strike  and  wouldn't  want  to  if  I  could.  I 
have  no  recourse  In  arbitration,  mediation, 
or  negotiation.  Those  ways  aren't  legally 
optn  to  me.  No;  it's  entirely  up  to  you. 
You,  through  Congress  and  the  President,  are 


the  only  ones  who  can  help  r,"      'A'on  t  ycu 
please  do  it? 

Look— I  m  not  asking  for  h  great  deal  of 
money.  Here.  Mr.  Congressman,  here's  how 
fellows  like  me  are  being  paid  now:  The 
average  clerk,  carrier,  or  motrr-vehicle  em- 
ployee receives  about  $38  a  week— $38  for 
his  home,  his  family,  his  children's  future; 
$38.  and  that's  all.  Now.  witli  your  support, 
here's  what  we  hope  to  receive:  The  bill — 
H.  R.  7071 — now  in  committee,  calls  lor  a  pay 
raise  of  $300  a  year  for  us,  approximately 
$5.75  a  week,  and  then  only  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  about  15  percent  That's  all  we 
want.    Won't  you  please  help  us? 

There's  one  more  thing,  and  I'd  like  to 
tell  you  this  quite  frankly.  There  are  a  lot 
of  us,  the  younger  clerks,  carr  ers,  and  motor- 
vehicle  employees  who  are  beginning  to  see 
no  future  in  Postal  Service  There's  little 
enough  chance  for  advancement,  anyway, 
and  with  wages  and  living  costs  what  they 
are  today,  those  younger  mer.  are  turning  to 
otner.  better-paying  Jobs  fcr  the  sake  of 
their  families.  I  can't  blame  them,  but  it 
does  mean  more  work  for  me,  and  it's  sure  to 
mean  a  lowered  standard  of  mail  service  for 
you.  Such  men.  you  see.  Cfn't  be  replaced 
easily,  for  ours  is  skilled,  high  y  trained  labor, 
clerks,  carriers,  and  motor-vehicle  employees 
alike. 

Won't  you  help  us?  For  y  5ur  own  sake  as 
well  as  in  fairness  to  me  and  my  fellow  postal 
employees.  Won't  you  supixDrt  H.  R.  7071 
and  urge  your  colleagues  i;o  do  likewise? 
Please  remember  the  enactmrnt  of  H.  R.  7071 
will  give  us  Just  a  little  mare  money  only 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  for  6  months 
thereafter.  Won't  you,  as  mv  employer,  lend 
me  a  hand? 

Postal  workers  have  to  m-^et  these  higher 
prices  as  well  as  the  rest  of  u?.  Their  request 
for  more  pay  should  be  gn  nted,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  those  who  ordinarily  most 
vehemently  oppose  public  employees'  pay 
raises  will  fail  to  see  the  Justice  in  their 
claim. 

Legislation  designed  to  adjust  pay 
schedules  in  order  to  enable  Federal  em- 
ployees to  at  least  partially  cope  with  the 
problem  of  rising  living  costs  is  before 
the  House  and  Senate  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittees. Hearings  have  been  completed 
on  this  legislation  by  tlie  House  commit- 
tee and  it  Is  due  to  be  considered  in 
executive  session  by  the  committee  and 
reported  to  the  House  for  action  in  the 
immediate  future.  I  ask  permission  to 
incorporate  in  my  remarks  the  most  re- 
cent statement  of  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Civil  Service  Committee,  which  ex- 
plains in  detail  the  statu;  of  this  legis- 
lation and  which  is  of  interest  to  all 
Federal  employees: 

Congressman  Robebt  Ramspeck.  chairman 
of  the  House  Civil  Service  Committee,  stated 
that  the  legislative  calendar  was  such  that 
action  on  the  overtime  pay  bill  or  the  bonus 
bill  for  Federal  employees  could  not  be  antic- 
ipated until  after  the  rece.ss  following  the 
passage  of  the  tax  bill.  Mr.  Ramspeck  fur- 
ther indicated  that  when  it  is  possible  to  call 
his  committee  together  for  consideration  of 
these  measures  a  compromise  proposal  which 
he  hopes  wUl  retain  the  principles  involved 
In  the  administration -sponsored  overtime  pay 
bill  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  major 
objections  which  have  been  raised  by  vari- 
ous employee  groups  to  the  overtime  pay  bill 
will  be  considered. 

The  proposed  compromise  would  provide 
the  following: 

1.  The  Saturday  half-hclidny  law  would  be 
suspended  and  heads  of  departments  aid 
agencies  would  be  directed  to  establish,  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  an  administrative 
workweek  of  not  less  than  44  hours. 
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2  E:r.;.;.yecs  would  be  compensated  for 
work  in  excess  of  40  hours  at  time  and  a  half 
rates 

3.  Employees  who  could  not  receive  any 
overtime  compensation,  such  as  rural  carriers 
who  are  paid  on  a  mileage  basis,  special- 
delivery  messengers  who  are  paid  on  a  fee 
basis,  and  others  whose  work  schedules  or 
basis  of  pay  is  such  that  a  44-hcur  work- 
week Is  not  feasible,  would  be  entitled  to  ad- 
ditional pay  amounting  to  10  percent  of  their 
regular  salary,  with  a  ceiling  of  $300  per  year 
on  Bvch  payments. 

4.  The  salary  ceiling  on  payments  for  over- 
time compensation  would  be  revised  to  pro- 
vide that  no  overtime  compensation  should 
be  paid  on  any  part  of  an  employee's  salary 
above  $2,900  per  annum 

H.  R  7144,  the  administration-sponsored 
overtime  pay  bill,  provides  for  the  suspension 
of  the  Saturday  half-hcliday  law.  but  does 
not  Include  the  requirement  that  depart- 
ments and  agencies  establish  a  minimum  44- 
hour  workweek  during  the  war.  The  new 
proposal  would  express  a  policy  that  Federal 
employees  should  be  expected  to  work  longer 
and  perform  rdditlonal  services  during  the 
war  period.  It  was  pointed  out  that  such  a 
policy  is  clearly  required  because  of  the  gen- 
eral manpower  shortage  resulting  from  war 
conditions 

The  adoption  of  this  policy  would,  of  course, 
also  insure  that  all  employees  except  those 
whose  work  was  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
could  net  be  placed  on  a  44-hour  schedule 
would  be  guaranteed  overtime  pay  earnings 
to  offset  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living. 
This  arrangement  would  guarantee  Increased 
earnings  for  the  large  group  of  postal  clerks 
and  carriers,  who  are  still  working  on  a  40- 
hour  week  in  many  localities. 

Strong  support  has  been  given  to  the  bonus 
bill,  H  R.  7071.  which  would  provide  a  bonus 
of  $300  per  year  to  all  Federal  employees,  by 
those  groups  which  would  not  receive  any 
benefits  under  the  overtime-pay  proposal. 
Notable  among  these  groups  are  the  rural 
mail  carriers  and  special-delivery  messen- 
gers, postal  substitutes,  and  the  third-class 
clerks 

Mr.  Ramspeck  indicated  that  the  compro- 
mise proposal  would  recognize  the  cost-of- 
living  situation  faced  by  these  groups  of  em- 
ployees, and  would  guarantee  them  increases 
In  wages  amounting  to  10  percent.  The  In- 
creese  in  earnings  which  employees  working 
on  a  *4-hour  week  would  receive  would 
amount  to  about  11  percent. 

With  reference  to  the  last  item  In  the  com- 
promise proposal,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  salary  ceiling  contained  In  the  adminis- 
tration s  prop>osal  for  the  overtime  pay  bill 
pr  vided  that  only  such  overtime  compensa- 
tion cculd  be  paid  as  would  not  cause  an 
employee's  aggregate  compensation.  Including 
compensation  for  overtime,  to  exceed  the  rate 
of  $3,800  per  annum. 

It  was  explained  that  under  this  provision 
an  employee  with  a  salary  of  $2,900  per  an- 
num could  draw  full  overtime  earnings  en  a 
48-hour  week  amounting  to  $630  per  year. 
But  an  employee  at  $3,500  per  annum  would 
receive  only  $300  in  overtime  compensation 
and  the  employee  with  a  salary  of  $3,800  or 
more  would  not  receive  any  overtime  pay 
compensation. 

Under  existing  legislation  a  coruBiderable 
number  of  technical  and  professional  em- 
ployees In  the  War  and  the  Navy  D«partments 
whose  salaries  are  above  $2  900  are  new  re- 
ceiving full  overtime  compensation  for  their 
services  on  a  48-hour  week.  The  result  of 
the  adoption  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal would  be  a  drastic  earnings  reduction 
for  these  employees.  It  would  also  bring 
about  a  condition  w'here  many  subordinate 
employees  would  receive  as  much  compensa- 
tion as  their  supervisors. 

The  compromise  proposal  recognizes  the 
desirability  of  placing  some  ceiling  on  the 
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amount  oi  overtime  compensation  which 
could  be  paid  in  the  higher  brackets,  but  it 
does  not  com.pletely  eliminate  these  pay- 
ments. Under  the  plan  an  employee  at  $2,- 
900  would  receive  full  overtime  compensa- 
tion, amounting,  on  a  44-hour  week,  to  $315 
per  year,  or  on  a  48-hour  week  to  $630  per 
year.  These  amounts  would  represent  the 
maximum  overtime  pay  which  any  employee 
could  draw,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  his 
basic  salary 

Mr  Ramspeck  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  existing  arrangements  for  payment 
of  overtime  compensation  to  employees  in  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  have  been  ex- 
tended by  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress 
only  through  September  30.  It  is  therefore 
of  exceptionally  great  importance  that  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  be  handled  before  the 
1st  of  October. 

At  the  present  time,  under  legislation 
sponsored  by  the  Military  and  Naval  Affairs 
Committees  and  passed  by  the  Congress  last 
year,  1.000,000  employees — one-half  of  those 
In  Federal  employment — are  now  entitled  to 
receive  payment  for  overtime.  The  pending 
legislation,  sponsored  by  the  administration, 
would  extend  to  the  other  half  the  same 
treatment. 


A  bill  regulating  compensation  of  employees 
working  in  excess  of  40  hours  per  week  in 
the  executive  departments  and  agencies 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  shall  apply 
to  all  civilian  employees  in  tlie  departmental 
or  field  services,  except  those  covered  by  the 
act  of  March  28.  1934  (48  Stat.  522,  U.  S.  C, 
title  5,  sec.  673c),  who  are  either  in  those 
parts  of  the  legislative  branch  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia    municipal    government 
which  are  subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923,  as  amended,  or  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  including  Gov- 
ernment owned  or  controlled  corporations. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  Saturday  half-holiday  law  of  March  3. 
1931  (46  Stat.  1482,  U.  S.  C  .  title  5.  sec  26 
(a) ),  the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies, 
or  such  subordinate  officials  as  they  may  des> 
Ignate  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
promulgate  regulations  establishing  official 
hours  of  work  of  not  less  than  44  in  any  ad- 
ministrative workweek  for  their  civilian  em- 
ployees subject  to  this  act:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  such  regulations  may  except  any 
employees  whose  compensation  Is  based  upon 
mileage,  postal  receipts,  fee,  piece  work,  or 
other  than  a  time-period  basis,  or  upon  a 
rate  per  hour  or  per  day  (except  as  to  full- 
time  employees  affected  by  section  3  (b)  of 
this  act),  or  whose  hours  of  duty  are  inter- 
mittent, irregular,  or  less  than   full  time. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Employees  paid  on  a  per  annum 
or  monthly  basis  and  subject  to  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  act 
shall  be  paid  overtime  compensation  for  work, 
during  official  hours  so  established  or  ap- 
proved. In  excess  of  40  hours  in  any  adminis- 
trative workweek  at  a  rate  of  one  and  one- 
half  times  their  basic  rates  of  compensation: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  overtime  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  on  any  portion  of  an 
employee's  basic  rate  of  compensation  in  ex- 
cess of  $2,900  per  annum:  And  provided  fur- 
ther, That  in  computing  overtime  compen- 
sation under  this  act,  the  bpse  pay  for  1  day 
shall  be  considered  to  be  one  three -hundred- 
and-sixtieth  of  the  respective  per  annum  sal- 
aries, and  the  base  pay  for  1  hour  shall  be 
considered  to  be  one-eighth  of  the  base  pay 
so  computed  for  1  day. 

(b)  Employees  paid  at  hourly  rates  fixed 
under  section  13  cf  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923.  as  amended,  shall  be  paid  overtime  com- 
pensation for  work  in  excess  of  40  hours  In 
any  administrative  workweek  at  a  rate  of  one 
and  one-half  times  their  regular  hourly  rates. 
Sec.  4.  Employees  subject  to  this  act  who 
cannot  receive  overtime  compensation  be- 
cause  of    exception?     ■■    regulations    Issued 


tuider  the  auUiorlty  contained  in  the  proviso 
in  section  2  of  this  act  shall  be  pa  d  ardi- 
tlonal  compensation  amounting  to  10  percent 
of  their  earned  basic  compensation :  Provided, 
however.  That  no  employees  shall  receive  such 
additional  compeniation  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  $300  per  annum. 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  the  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  act,  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  not  operate  to  prevent  payment  for 
overtime  services  performed  by  raUway  postal 
clerks  assigned  to  road  duty,  In  accordance 
with  existing  law.  nor  to  prevent  payment 
for  overtime  services  authorized  by  any  of 
the  following  statutes:  Act  of  February  13, 
1911.  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  title  19.  sees.  261, 
267.  1450);  act  of  July  24.  1919  (41  Stat.  241, 
U.  S.  C,  title  7.  sec.  394) ;  act  of  March  2.  1931 
(46  Stat.  1467,  U.  S.  C,  title  8,  sec.  109);  act 
of  May  27,  1936.  amended  May  11.  1938  (62 
Stat  345.  U.  S.  C.  title  46.  sec.  382b);  act  of 
March  23.  1941   (Public  Law  20.  77th  Cong.). 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
effective  beginning  during  the  pres- 
ent war  and  shall  terminate  6  months  after 
the  present  war.  unUss  the  Congress  shall 
otherwise  provide. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  gov- 
em  whenever  found  to  be  in  confiict  with  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  may  be  referred  to  as  the 
War  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1942. 

We  all  realize  that  no  matter  what  our 
station  or  occupation,  we  have  all  joined 
in  a  common  cause;  everyone  of  us  must 
give  his  best  effort  unstlntingly  in  this 
period  of  grave  emergency,  but  it  is  also 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  effect  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  burden  and  see  to  it 
that  no  group  of  workers  is  compelled  to 
undergo  unnecessary  or  inequitable 
hardship. 

I  have  pledged  my  support  of  this  long- 
overdue  adjustment,  and  the  Federal  em- 
ployees know  that  they  can  depend  on 
my  continued  active  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  enactment  of  this  necessary 
legislation  as  speedily  as  possible. 

A  letter  dated  July  30,  1942.  directed  to 
me  by  the  National  Federation  of  Federal 
Employees  reads  as  follows: 

National  Federation  or 

Federal  Employees. 
Washington.  D.  C.  July  30,  1942. 
Hon.  Arthur  B.  Jenks. 

House  Office  Buiiding,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Jenks:  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1942.  the  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees  will  mark  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary. 

Our  organization,  formed  In  the  perilous 
days  of  the  first  World  War.  Is  seizing  upon 
this  occasion  to  rededicate  itself  to  the  cause 
to  which  it  has  devoted  Itself  unflaggingly 
during  the  past  25  years — the  improvement 
of  the  Federal  service  In  behalf  of  the  pec  pie 
and   the  Government  of   the  United  States. 

It  Is,  of  course,  a  source  of  pride  to  us  that 
because  of  the  many  immensely  important 
accomplishments  in  this  cau^e  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Federal  Employe-es  from 
1917  to  the  present  the  Federal  service  today 
is  a  far  more  effective  Instrumentality  than 
ever  before.  And  we  know  that  your  ap- 
proach to  all  personnel  problems  always  has 
been  constructive  and  of  very  wide  Influence, 

With  ycur  cooperation,  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Federal  Employees  is  locking  for- 
ward to  many  more  years  of  equally  useful 
service. 

Sincerely, 

Luther  C.  Steward, 

President. 
GEB'nttn>E  M.  McNallt. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Application  fur  dependency  allow- 
ance must  be  submitted  on  oflBcial  appli- 
cation forms.  Preferably  application 
should  be  made  by  the  serviceman  him- 
self wherever  possible  in  order  to  avoid 
duplication  which  might  delay  action  by 
causing  unnecessary  checking  and  other- 
wise avoidable  detail  work.  Official  ap- 
plication forms  are  readily  available  to 
all  men  in  the  armed  forces  whose  de- 
pendents are  eligible  for  these  benefits 
as  the  application  forms  are  being  dis- 
tributed to  all  United  States  military 
organizations  and  naval  establishments 
and  installations  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  throughout  the  world. 

Benefits  under  the  Servicemen's  De- 
pendents Allowance  Act  are  limited  to 
dependents  of  soldiers  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  grades — a  new  se- 
lectee is  normally  in  the  seventh  grade, 
private — namely,  line  sergeants,  techni- 
cians, fourth-grade  corporals,  techni- 
cians fifth  grade,  privates  first  class,  and 
privates,  and  of  men  of  equivalent  grades 
in  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard. 

Both  of  these  acts  were  unanimously 
passed  by  Congress,  and  they  are  making 
a  sound  contribution  toward  stimulating 
the  morale  of  the  men  in  our  armed 
forces  as  well  as  that  of  their  dependents 
at  home. 

REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL  FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES 

Pursuant  to  title  6  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1941.  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures was  established;  this  committee  is 
compospd  of  seven  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, f;  M  -:  }  rs  of  the  House,  the  Sec- 
retary (jf  uie  Treasury,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Budget,  and  it  was  directed  to — 

Make  a  full  and  complete  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  all  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government,  with  a  view  to  recommending 
the  elimination  or  reduction  of  all  such  ex- 
penditures deemed  by  the  committee  to  be 
nonessential,  and  to  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  Its  study, 
together  with  Its  recommendations,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

This  joint  committee  submitted  its  pre- 
liminary report  on  December  24,  1941, 
making  specific  recommendations  by 
which  Federal  expenditures  of  a  non- 
essential character — not  related  to  the 
war  '  f.  :  —could  be  reduced  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  by  a  total  of  $1,301,075,000. 

Being  in  full  accord  with  the  objectives 
of  this  committee.  I  ;  Ively  supported 
its  recommendation.3  and  cast  my  votes 
accordingly. 

On  July  25.  1942,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Expendi- 
tures submitted  a  supplemental  report 
showing  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1943,  total  reductions  have  been 
effected  in  nonessential  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  the  amount  of  $1,313,983,208. 

In  its  supplemental  report  this  com- 
mittee states: 

ECONOMY    STTRFACE   ONLY    SCRATCHED 

The  committee  realizes  that  the  possibili- 
ties for  economies  have  been  no  more  than 
scratched.  On  the  basis  of  studies  t»eing 
made.  It  Is  apparent  that  further  reductions 
should  be  made  in  Federal  spending.  Al- 
though the  committee  recommended  that  over 
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a  billion  dollars  could  be  saved  in  its  pre- 
liminary report.  It  has  since  determined  that 
there  are  many  other  necessary  savings  that 
can  be  eflected  without  any  Interference  with 
the  war  program  In  normal  times  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  committee 
woiUd  be  considered  a  substantial  saving, 
but  due  to  the  tremendous  war  expenditures 
It  is  imperative  that  the  committee  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  reduce  nonessential  Fed- 
eral spending. 

Meanwhile,  the  committee  Is  pleased  with 
the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  years  a 
beginning  has  been  made  for  economy  in 
nonessential  Federal  spending.  The  com- 
mittee regards  as  a  privilege  its  authority 
to  study  the  problem  and  call  at  least  some 
reduction  possibilities  to  the  attention  of  the 
public,  the  Congress,  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

trrMOST    ECONOMY    t-RGENT    IN    \^EW    OF    FISCAL 
FtnURE 

With  the  national  debt  standing  today  at 
approximately  $80,000,000,000,  with  it  increas- 
ing every  day  at  a  tremendous  rate  neces- 
sitated by  the  war  and  augmented  still  fur- 
ther by  other  expenditures,  and  with  unex- 
pended war  balances  totaling  $160,000,000,000 
there  is  In  prospect  a  national  debt  of  at 
least  $200,000,000,000  by  conservative  esti- 
mates This,  of  course,  takes  into  considera- 
tion revenue  which  Is  meeting  not  more  than 
30  percent  of  expenditures  this  year. 

With  such  a  fiscal  future  in  view,  the  need 
for  every  possible  economy  in  nonessentials 
is  urgent.  Therefore,  the  committee  con- 
templates a  vigorous  continuation  of  all 
phases  of  its  work  for  reduction  of  non- 
essential Federal  expenditures. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1941-42.  Chairman  Cvnnon,  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in 
his  statement  in  the  House  of  July  14, 
1942.  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  total  governmental  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year  just  ended  amounted  to 
$32,397,000,000,  of  which  $25,954,000,000 
went  for  war  activities  and  $5  443  000  000 
for  all  other  purposes. 

The  net  revenues  for  the  year,  after  de- 
ducting amounts  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral old-age  and  survivors'  insurance 
trust  fund,  are  $12,799,000,000. 

The  net  deficit,  exclusive  of  public- 
debt  retirements,  is  $19,598,000,000. 

The  gross  public  debt  at  the  clo.se  of 
the  fiscal  year,  June  30.  1942,  was  $72,- 
422,000.000.  In  addition  to  this  the 
United  States  has  guaranteed  obligations 
not  owned  by  the  Treasury  totaling 
$4,568,000,000  These  two  sums  make  a 
total  gross  public  debt  and  guaranteed 
obligations  of  $76,991000.000  on  June 
30. last. 

These  figures,  running  into  billions,  are 
astronomical,  but  some  gra.^p  of  them 
can  be  had  through  various  c  :nparisons, 
one  of  which  is  th;r  M  p  total  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  -hr  prosecution  of  the 
first  World  War  was  approximately 
$24,000,000,000. 

With  the  current  governmental  fiscal 
picture  before  us,  insistent  continuation 
and  active  support  of  the  work  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures needs  no  justification.  It  shall 
continue  to  have  my  wholehearted  co- 
operation and  support. 

Many  of  the  problems  that  cov/r. or.' 
the  current  Congress  will  be  continuing 
In  the  next  Congress. 
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The  mobilization  of  our  entire  re- 
sources for  war  of  necpssity  disrupts  our 
lives  socially  and  economically— there  is 
no  way  of  mitigating  or  dodging  that 
fact:  such  mobilization  constitutes  a 
temporary  swing  to  r.n  abnormal  basis  to 
which  we.  as  a  loya..  a:;c.  patriotic  people, 
will  adjust  ourselves,  coping  with  chang- 
ing and  increasingly  trying  conditions  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.  Patience,  for- 
bearance, fortitude,  and  sacrifice  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  daily  lives  of  a  people 
at  war.  On  the  Congress  devolves  the 
duty  to  temper  and  distribute  with  justice 
every  necessary  sacrifice  and  to  cushion, 
insofar  as  possible,  every  drastic  disloca- 
tion in  thr  li..  s  ,-r,d  :.i.'i:nes  cf  our  peo- 
ple as  a  wi_,t.  fcuL  we  K-iOW  that  condi- 
tions "as  usual"  in  every  phase  of  our 
national  life,  as  well  as  the  privileges 
and  comforts  we  formerly  claimed  and 
accepted  as  our  due,  must  be  suspended 
"for  the  duratitoty"  C-rtainiy  tn\,-aci;- 
fice  that  those  o!  us  un  thr-  n\-;;i-  ;i  :;(i:;t 
BJ-e  :■  Qvrr,-ti  '(•  m,  k,'  -Aiil  b'-  n.-.v.r  r  in- 
pared  v^.ih  th'v-,.  :.(]•,;,..  .f  our  gallant 
men  on  t ' . ,■-  >-^ v>b  . ;  rig  i- •  - p .;  ;     ^^^ 

On  ot!  -    problems  that  will  confront 
the  next  Congress  wt  can  (  nlv  n--  f  ulate. 
Certainly  every  American  Iu^k     tuns  in 
a  fervent  prayer  that  before  ih     nrx;  — 
the  Seven'v-eiehth   Concrrss — dr:v,.. -:   m 
a  close    '.vr   Nh;.;i   iiavp   v.'r:i   'h*'   \\f"fr\'„ 
signed  tht  r.iir-  nf  iw^ir,'  arid  hav^  b  r-;-] 
the  work  of  iecon.structmg  a  mor*   ,p.-.,iL 
and  better  world  in  which  the  rising  .;;.  i 
future  generations   may   live   in   peace. 
While  the  understanding   and   r.ititude 
which  all  of  us  as  America  :>  vu;:  bring 
to  the  task  of  building  a  fun:  :  '  indation 
for  world  peare  wi!]  be  ;;  fa.ior.  because 
of  the  din  ard    !  m'-  r  -rv  opponent  has 
made  over  tiit  i.'iO. .,  .jir;     m  iiis  being  a 
Member  of  ihc  rux.  Cun.i,rt-.>.>^  permit  n-""* 
to  point  out  that  technically  i' ■   M*  :-- 
bers  of  the  House  have  no  direct  \    ;  ■     i 
the  ratification  of  peace  treatie.?.    M.  .-t 
of  us  are  aware  that  section  2  of  article  II 
of  the  Constitution  of  thr  Unitrri  States 
provides  that  the  Prc.'-id'  :u  .-Iiull  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  voice  and  con.sent 
of  the  Senate  to  make  treat  •  -.  pi'uided 
two-thirds  of  the  Senator.^  f)    ■;   :  ■  run- 
cur.     With   the   exception     >;    revenue, 
boundary,  and.  in  year'^  pi-   by,  Indian 
treatie.s.  the  Members  cf  th.  Hou.se  have 
no  voice  in  the  ratification  of  treaties 
with  foreign  governments. 

The  problems  involved  in  the  making 
of  a  permanent  and  lasting  peace  are  too 
numerous  to  discuss  here,  although  it  is 
now  generally  conceded  that  first  and 
Immeri  .;*.  iv  i.  Rowing  the  close  of  arm<  d 
hostiliiJt.'  ih*'!'  'vil!  have  to  be  a  period  (if 
"armistice."  (i'lri:  ■:  wh:ch  all  the  ui:?-r- 
tunate  peoples  of  the  temporarily  con- 
quered and  war-ridden  nations  will  have 
to  be  rehabilitated  and  reorganized, 
after  which  the  gvr.x'.  Ut-k  '..•■  bu!id:n^ 
the  foundations  of  ia>;irv-,'  {;t_a  :.-  risn  bi- 
imderbtk-  n.  In  li-if  r.icrim  mr.rh  can 
be  d'jp.r  in  preparation  ior  the  bu.idi:ip 
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governmental  security  is  essential  to  the 
ordered  pursuit  of  economic  security; 
governmental  security  implies  more  than 
an  international  military  police  force  to 
maintain  lasting  peace— rather,  it  de- 
mands, briefly,  a  decent  chance  for  every 
individual  to  eain  an  acceptable  living  in 
his  own  sphere,  be  that  sphere  Asia, 
Europe,  or  the  American  Continent.  In 
my  judgment,  only  on  that  principle  can 
a  lasting  peace  be  built. 

But  bfr  >-  V.  r  arrive  at  and  begin  the 
task  01  biila  :;-:  the  firm  foundation  of  a 
lasting  peace,  we  have  many  bridges  to 
cross.  Engaged  as  we  are  in  the  m.ost 
gigantic  military  struggle  in  history,  our 
problems  are  weighty,  grave,  and  seri- 
ous—"sweat,  blood,  and  tears"  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  part  of  our  lot,  too,  but 
until  our  efforts  and  ;  .;r  n  -  B:e 
crowned  with  victory  theic  mii.>i  oe  no 
surcease,  no  slackening,  in  our  deter- 
mination to  win  a  triumphant  victory 
and  a  lasting  peace.    God  speed  the  day! 


I's  the  Rub'ucr  Siiortage  Svntnetic 


EXTFNPTON   OF   RF.M.APKS 

HON   FRED  .4  H.ARILFY.  jR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKk,.-tN  1  A  It  VF6 

Thursday,  August  20, 1942 

Mr,  HARTI  I  Y  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  radio  address 
made  by  me  on  August  4,  1942: 

What  I  have  to  say  tonight  may  help  you 
to  continue  to  drive  your  car,  and  to  main- 
tain necessary  household  delivery  service, 
and  with  your  assistance  may  help  prevent 
a  possible  break-down  in  the  Nation's  war 
efifort. 

This  talk  concerns  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  vital  problems — that  of  synthetic 
rubber. 

Like  most  other  citizens  I  waited  patiently 
for  those  In  charge  of  the  synthetic-rubber 
program  to  develop  an  adequate  supply  of 
this  vital  product. 

The  months  of  delay  In  getting  the  pro- 
gram under  way  and  the  many  conflicting 
statements  of  high  Government  officials  on 
this  subject  aroused  my  suspicion  that  there 
was  grave  delinquency  that  warranted 
investigation. 

I,  therefore,  called  upon  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  House  to  appoint  a 
fact-finding  committee  to  get  a  true  picture 
of  the  situation  and  to  propose  a  solution. 
A  committee  of  10  Members  of  the  House — 
5  Democrats  and  5  Republicans — were  ap- 
pointed, with  Rf  pre-^entative  William  J. 
Fitzgerald,  of  Connecticut,  as  chairman,  and 
myself  as  vice  ch?^lrrr.an. 

I  am  not  speak  :  .  ;  r  the  committee  this 
evening:  rather.  I  am  reporting  my  own  per- 
sonal observations,  based  on  facts  brought  to 
light  since  cur  *:  vf-Mgation  began. 

I  want  to  r  k<-  this  perfectly  clear— I  am 
not  interest*  r;  .;  ;::romoting  any  p""icular 
method  of  df  ■  '   •-■•li;^  synthetic  rubber, 

I*  make.s  no  df'  rence  to  me  whether  tt  la 
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automobile  far  beyond  that  of  mny  oLher 
nation.  America  works  on  wheels,  America 
lives  on  wheels.  This  problem  Is  not  only 
one  of  transportation,  for  there  is  no  other 
method  by  which  the  busine^ss,  the  economic, 
and  social  structure  cf  America  could  be 
more  quickly  overturned  than  by  taking  away 
from  this  Nation  the  tires  essential  to  the 
operation  of  its  automobiles. 

Our  chemical  engineers  and  scientists  have 
created  several  formulas  for  the  manufacture 
of  synthetic  rubber.  The  onlv  problem  here 
was  to  select  the  beet  method  or  methods, 
having  In  mind  quality,  cost,  speed,  and  Ub* 
of  strategic  materials. 

It  L*  my  considered  opinion  that  the  bot- 
tleneck in  this  program  is  the  resvlt  of  gross 
incompetence  en  the  part  of  those  dlrecUy 
charged  with  the  management  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  also  charge  that  sclfisli.  powerful 
private  Interests  are  retarding  this  vital 
project. 

Nominally,  Mr.  Donald  Nelson.  Chalnxian  of 
the  War  Production  Board.  Is  responsible  for 
this  program  E  ■  :.:r.  Nelson  has  delegated 
his  authority  ;  ;>;.  Jesse  Jones  as  bead  of 
the  EeconsUucijou  Fiimnce  Corporation,  and 
he  in  turn  delegated  it  to  the  Rubber'  Re- 
serve Company,  a  subeidUry  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  CorporaUon.  None  of  the 
directors  or  officers  of  the  Rubber  Reserve 
Company,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find 
out,  has  ever  had  any  experience  In  the 
petroleum,  alcohol,  chemical,  or  rubber 
Industry. 

Tlie  most  prominent  figure  In  the  Rubber 
Rt^erves  Company  Is  its  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Stanley  Crossland.    At  this  point  ladiea 
and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  moat 
reluctant  to  engage  In  personalities,  and  I  am 
making  the  following  reference  to  the  gen- 
tleman involved  not  because  of  any  personal 
dislike,  for  I  found  him  to  be  a  very  person- 
able  and  charming   youiig   man.     j   do   this 
solely  because  I  feel  it  is  my  duly  to  expoae 
anything  and  anybody,  who  for  any  reason 
whatever  is  Impeding  our  efforts  to  get  an 
adequate  supply  of  rubber.    Mr   Crosftland  is 
the  person  actually  handling  this  program- 
he  is  the  individual  who  determines  policy 
telects  processes,  flies  prices,  and  determines 
commissions.     Who    is    Mr.    Crossland    and 
what  is  hl^   ■  .unround?    Certainly  we  have 
a  right  to  ni^'uM.t  ihat  one  charged  with  such 
responsibility  as  he  has  should  have  vears  of 
technical  and  scientific  training  and  associa- 
tion in  the  industries  involved,  and  at  least 
some  executive  experience     According  •     Vr 
Crossland'8  testimony  before  our  comin  ;  <  ■ 
and  from  reliable  Information  which  I  have 
since  received,  Mr.  Crossland  is  36  years  of 
age.    After  2  years  in  high  school  be  went  to 
work  as  a  bank   runner   in   Chicago.    From 
November  1927  untu  February  193:2.  a  period 
of  less  than  5  year^^    M      Crossland  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Ch  u,l     v    taring  House  Asso- 
ciation.    In  1932  Mr.  Crossland  got  a  Job  in 
the   Chicago   agency   of   the   Reconstruction 
Faiance    Corporation,    being    transferred    to 
Washington  In  1940.    Shortly  t.:     .'  •'.,    Rub- 
ber  Reserves  Company  was  crea>.   .   M     i  i  i-j- 
land  u;,~  n;,-  :-  ,:>MBtant  to  thi-  ;  ri-.  ient  of 
thu*    ii^t;.  ;,      Hr    told    US   thii-    :.f'    became 
execuuve  vice  president  4  or  5  months  ago. 
and  as  far  as  I  couid  learn,  this  is  the  first 
Important    executive    position    he    has    ever 
held. 

Just  iiK.it'iiie.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
is  the  individual  »^  :-  in  charge  of  the 
highly  technical,  higiuy  f   .r ntiflc.  »650,0:X^  ooo 
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well?-     Mr   Cr&5sland  repU 
that"      That   lock  place  c 
think  you  will  agre«  that  It 
Crostland.  who  la  directly 
complete  prctrram  should 
the   civilian    and    military 
the  country. 

Our  hearings  also  developed 
took  Mr   Crossland  3'2  mcr 
there  would  be  a  sufflc.ent 
on  hand  to  provide  s\Tithet 
that  process.  Information 
talned  at  any  time  by  a  cs 
Division   of   the   War  Prod 
must  also  charge  the 
having  been  in  a  coma  too 
to  take  the  Initiative  by  a 
land. 

Congressman  Bctler,  of 
that  he  made  six  trips  In  va 
Mr    Crossland   and   his   aid  i 
chemical  engineer  from  his 
developed    a    synthetic- 
hardwood,   a   process,   Inci 
been  used  successfully  In 
When  asked  about  this 
blandly  said  he  did  not  eve 
Ing  to  Mr.  Btm.EH.  nor  did 
process  proposed. 

Much  has  been  written 
Ing  the  Hcudry  rubber 
J.  Houdry  is  one  of  the  worlt 
leal  engineers.     Among  his 
of   the  catalytic   cracking 
we  obtain  100-octane  avlat 
being  produced  1,000  000.00( 
gas  In   the  United  Spates 
also    developed    a    syntheti 
He  has  stated  that  his  proc^, 
costly,  and  will  require  far 
teriais.     When    I    asked 
opinion  of  the  Houdry  process 
he   did    not   believe   that    l 
ficiently  developed.     I   asked 
Investigated  the  Houdry 
replied  that  he  had  not,  bu 
man  from  the  Reserve  Com^ 
age.  had  spent  3  hours  at 
Incidentally.  I  believe  It  is 
point  to  note  that  Mr 
ad":sers  are  supplied  him  t 
companies  crm;>eting  with 
backing  the  Houdry  process 
think  It  is  s'.g!uflcant  that  i 
ntcal  staff  of  the  oil  compajn 
Hcudry  process  are   mem 
mittfe      The   f.ict    is    that 
the  Houdry  process  upon 
land  has  relied  for  his 
made  by  competitors  of  the 
Contrary  to  Mr  Crossland's 
process  is  not  fully  developed 
only    th  s    morniig    was    a 
Houdry  process  has  been  a 
cprrative  by  thf  engineers 
companies  who  f.led  projxisals 
ber    Reserve   Company   for 
50.000-ton  butadiene  plant  \ 
process. 

There  are  many  other  Inst 
cited  to  further  prove  gross  i 
mismanagement,  but  time  w 
to  further  develop  this  point 
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1.  Incompetence  and  mismanagement  in 
the  Government  agencies  concerned. 

2.  Failure  of  the  various  agencies  to  work 
In  cooperation  and  harmony  with  each  other. 

3.  The  struggle  by  the  various  selfish  inter- 
ests to  control  the  synthetic  rubber  Industry 
not  alone  for  the  duration  but  after  the  pres- 
ent World  War. 

4  Favoritism  toward  a  select  group  of  com- 
panies to  tlie  exclusion  of  all  others. 

You  may  rightfully  ask  what  my  solution 
Is  to  this  program.  I  propose  that  we  ob- 
tain an  unbiased  appraisal  of  all  the  various 
processes  for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 
rubber  by  thoroughly  competent  scientists 
who  have  no  axe  to  grind  and  no  Interests 
to  serve  other  than  the  broad  national  inter- 
ests. 

I  suggest  asking  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Scientists.  Dr.  Fiank  Jew- 
ett.  to  conduct  a  scientific  and  technical 
study,  which  I  am  certain  can  be  done  in  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  and  dispel  all  the 
contradictions,  confusion,  and  chaos,  by  ad- 
vising those  in  charge  of  the  synthetic-rub- 
ber program  which  is  the  best  process  from 
the  standpoint  of  speed,  quality,  cost,  and 
use  of  strategic  materials.  The  time  so  spent 
will  save  months  later  on  and  may  well  be 
the  means  of  preventing  the  entire  synthetic- 
rubber  program  from  collapsing  under  its 
present  mismanagement. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  if  this  advice  is  followed,  that 
we  will  be  able  to  manufacture  all  the  sjm- 
thetic  rubber  required  for  military  purposes 
and  all  essential  civilian  driving. 

If  you  agree  with  me,  I  urge  you  to  write 
to  your  Congressman  and  your  Senators  im- 
mediately, calling  on  them  to  demand  this 
action  by  the  Government. 


Pro:;■re^<  lov>3rd  V;cfnrv  in  Our  War  Lf- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  MARTiNf.  3MiTH 

■    \iHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  24,  1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  insert  the  address  which  I  de- 
livered before  the  forty-fourth  annual 
encampment  of  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans  and  Auxiliary  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Monday,  August  17,  1942. 
The  address  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Comrade  Commander  in  Chief,  Madame 
President,  distinguished  guests,  my  com- 
rades, and  ladies  of  the  auxiliary,  may  I 
express  the  deep  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Smith 
and  myself  for  the  honor  and  happy  privi- 
lege of  again  being  your  guests  at  another 
anr.ual  encampment  of  your  great  organiza- 
tions. We  have  many  joyful  recollections  of 
the  memorable  encampment  at  Omaha.  Nebr.. 
which  we  were  privileged  to  attend  last  year 
and  the  previous  occasions  when  we  have 
enjoyed  your  gracious  hospitality.  From  all 
Indications,  this  Is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
most  notable  and  successful  sessions  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  and  auxiliary 
have  ever  held,  and  all  of  us  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  here  are  going  to  carry 
awfv  with  us  many  happy  and  Inspiring 
n.  r.ries  of  this  splendid  conclave  of 
6p j  i.ish-Araerican  War  veterans  and  their 
wives  and  daughters  from  every  section  of 
our  great  RepubUc. 


MORATORIUM — LEGISLATION  PENDING 


Due  to  the  patriotic  action  of  your  national 
legislative  committee  and  council  In  January 
In  declaring  a  moratorium  on  pending  legis- 
lation for  the  duration  of  the  war  emergency, 
there  Is  less  for  me  to  report  as  chairman 
of  the  Pensions  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  than  in  former  years.  A,g 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines.  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  I  reported  at  Omaha 
last  year,  we  secured  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  No.  242,  which  I  introduced  in  the  House, 
and  which  afterward  passed  the  Senate  and 
was  approved  by  the  President.  This  legis- 
lation Increased  the  rate  of  pay  to  widows 
and  dependents  of  Spanish  War  veterans,  ap- 
proximately 1,000  cases,  at  a  cost  of  $116,000 
for  the  first  year,  in  service-connected  cases. 

We  also  passed  In  the  House  and  sent  to 
the  Senate,  where  they  are  still  pending,  three 
other  bills:  H.  R.  2310,  moving  up  the  mar- 
riage date  of  widows  for  eligibility  for  pen- 
sions from  September  1,  1922,  to  January  1. 
1938;  H.  R.  2096.  increasing  the  age  from  16 
to  18  years,  and  21  years  when  attending  an 
accredited  school,  for  children  of  deceased 
Spanish  War  veterans  to  receive  the  benefits 
primarily  intended  for  their  education;  H.  R. 
1782.  providing  full  wartime  rates  for  those 
Spanish  War  veterans  who  served  outside  the 
continental  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
in  Guam.  Cuba,  or  Puerto  Rico,  and  their 
dependents  in  service-connected  cases,  who 
are  now  receiving  only  75  percent  of  the  rates 
provided  for  wartime  veterans.  These  three 
bills,  having  passed  the  House,  are  pending 
In  the  Senate,  and  will  await  the  lifting  of 
your  moratorium  when  the  war  is  won.  which 
we  earnestly  hope  will  be  in  the  next 
Congress. 

My  friends,  when  we  met  at  Omaha  last 
year  we  discussed  our  stupendous  national- 
defense  and  lend-lease  program,  but  we  w.'re 
still  at  peace.  Since  then  we  have  been  at- 
tacked by  the  Japanese  and  Nazis  and  plunged 
into  this  terrible  war,  the  most  deadly  and 
destructive  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

CONGRESS    HAS    ACTED    FOR    MEN    IN    SERVICE 

First,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  your  Congress  has  promptly  passed  leg- 
islation and  appropriated  the  necessary  funds 
to  render  our  brave  men  in  the  service  the 
best  equipped,  clothed,  fed.  quartered,  and 
highest  paid  of  any  armed  forces  in  the  world. 
We  have  provided  more  liberal  allowances  for 
the  wives,  children,  and  dependents  of  the 
men  in  the  service  than  has  any  Congress  in 
the  history  of  this  or  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  I  consider  this  action  to  be  a  credit 
to  our  great  Republic  and  I  take  pride  In 
the  fact  that  I  have  vigorously  supported  this 
pro<?ram  100  percent,  and  I  intend  to  continue 
to  do  so  so  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

FINE   RECORD    BY   CONGRESS 

Congress  has  made  the  winning  of  the 
war  Its  first  business.  That  is  the  program 
that  Congress  has  been  following  since  De- 
cember 7. 

The  declaration  of  war  was  prompt  and 
unanimous,  and  from  that  day  to  this  Con- 
gress has  provided  every  item  for  prepara- 
tion and  every  dollar  for  winning  the  war 
which  the  President  and  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  requested. 

There  has  been  no  congressional  delay  or 
deficiency  or  delinquency  of  any  kind. 

Congress  has  provided  more  efficiently  and 
more  expeditiously,  and  in  larger  measure, 
every  requirement  for  victory,  and  every  pro- 
vision for  the  health  and  safety  and  welfare 
of  our  forces  in  this  war  than  in  any  other 
war  ever  fought  by  this  country  or  any  other 
country.  There  Is  no  estimate  or  requisition 
pending  in  either  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations or  In  the  Congress  for  further  sup- 
plies or  further  action  of  any  kind. 

The  Nation  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
prompt  way  in  which  Congrt-ss  has  provided 
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for  every  war  nee-:i  mmJ  ; -ir   v.-r  t  .j 
safety  of  i;.'-  ;r.r>::   ,n  iKiriicuIar. 

OtTR   C0.^1iM.^.NDiR    IN    CHIEF,   TTIE   PRESIDENT 

We  are  following  the  leadership  of  our 
Commander  in  Chief.  President  Roosevelt. 
He  has  earned  our  loyalty  and  unswerving 
support.  He  was  right  years  ago  in  regard 
to  the  International  situation  when  few 
others  were  right.  His  vision,  judgment,  and 
Inlormatlon  are  better  now  than  ever. 

Our  Commander  in  Chief  Is  unique  among 
war  Presidents  for  having  had  the  foresight 
to  Insist  upon  our  making  extensive  prepa- 
rations for  war  before  war  came.  Inade- 
quate as  our  preparations  were  last  Decem- 
ber, they  were  far  greater  and  exceeded  those 
at  the  outbreak  of  any  previous  war  in  which 
wc  have  ever  engaged. 

President  Roosevelt  started  early  In  his 
first  administration  to  rebuQd  our  depleted 
Navy.  In  his  public-works  program  he 
brought  about  the  construction  of  hydro- 
electric projects,  transmission  V.nes,  high- 
ways, and  merchant  vessels  indispensable  to 
our  war  effort.  A  year  and  a  half  before  we 
were  attacked  he  succeeded  In  getting  the 
production  of  war  materials  started.  We 
were  not  fully  prepared  to  fight  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  but  we  were  far  better  prepared  than 
cur  Am  eric?  n  forebears  were  In  the  time  of 
Madison,  Polk.  Lincoln,  McKmley,  and  Wil- 
snn.  when  warfare  was  much  simpler  than 
It  Is  now.  This  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
we  should,  in  Congress  and  everywhere  else 
In  public  and  civilian  life,  support  the  lead- 
ership of  our  Commander  in  Chief  under 
the  Constitution  until  Aictcry  is  won. 

oua  coLos.iA ;  >  :i  PEocccnoN 
Our  war  industries — and  practically  all  our 
Industries  have  t>een  converted  to  war  in- 
dustries— are  rolling  off  of  the  production 
and  assembly  lines  a  miliuiry  colossus  so 
mighty  and  so  deadly  in  offensive  striking 
power  that  before  many  mont]  >^  ■  will  out- 
strip anything  and  everythlnc  :.  ,'\\is  have 
ever  hoped  to  have. 

JAPAN    AND  GERMANY   PRFPVREB  F'^R    M^.^•Y    Y  E.'.RS 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  Japan,  when 
It  became  clear  that  she  would  not  become 
seriously  hivolvcd  In  the  first  World  War, 
com.menced  preparations  for  the  present  ag- 
gression and  has  been  preparing  for  this  war 
on  a  huge  scale  for  over  25  years.  Tlie  Ger- 
mans have  been  preparing  for  total  war  for 
tlie  past  10  years.  The  Axis  have,  therefore. 
ha,d  the  advantage  of  the  accumulated  arma- 
ments of  many  years,  of  all-out  effort.  Con- 
sequently they  have  been  in  a  position  to  take 
the  initiative  and  to  concentrate  their  weap- 
ons at  the  points  and  In  the  places  where 
they  can  inflict  the  most  damage,  while  we 
and  our  allies  have  bad  to  scatter  cur  limited 
weapons  over  three-quarters  of  the  world. 

WE   XFX   GAINING   rPON   OUR    ErrFM!^ 

This  situation  is  rapidly  changintj  ki.u  i-.ght 
now  we  are  producing  more  new  armaments 
r.nd  Implements  of  warfare  than  Germany's 
continental  Europe  and  Japan  combined. 
Tliey  have  had  a  long  head  start,  but  we  have 
already  orertaken  them  In  the  race  of  pro- 
duction, which  is  going  to  decide  the  outcome 
ol  the  war. 

Vrr   ARE   WINNING   THZ      VVR    ;    f     n.ODrCTTCN 
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In  a  recent  naval  appropriation  bill  which 
we  passed  in  Congress  we  provided  for  the 
development  of  a  new  secret  weapon  and  the 
training  (  f  ■  '  in  its  use.  So  closelv  guarded 
Is  the  Navy  .<  secret  that  only  the  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
have  heard  aljout  it. 

One  of  the  Government's  most  closely 
gojarded  secret*  Is  the  program  of  the  Ofl»ce  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development,  headed 
by  Dr  Vannevar  Bush  and  staffed  by  some 
of  the  Nation's  most  eminent  scientists.  I 
have  been  told  that  this  agencv  has  devel- 
oped over  a  hundred  devices,  formulas,  and 
methods  of  great  value  to  the  armed  services. 
We  recently  provided  in  the  Hovise  the  suni 
of  $73,000,000  ftr  next  year's  studies  and  re- 
searches, which  is  a  considerable  sum  for  in- 
vestigiiiion  and  research  and  is  some  indica- 
tion of  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  work 
being  done  by  this  agency. 

Not  long  ago  I  witnessed  a  comparison  of 
otir  Army  ordnance  and  captured  German 
weapons  at  the  Aberdeen.  Md  ,  Proving 
Ground,  near  the  Capital,  which  clearly 
proved  the  superiority  of  our  arms  and  saw 
some  of  the  most  secret  of  our  newest  weap- 
ons, and  I  agree  with  our  highest  Armv  ofB- 
cials  that  they  will  be  a  complete  and  xin- 
pleasant  surprise  to  our  enemies. 

The  miraculous  progress  we  are  making  in 
our  wnr  effort  affords  sound  basis  for  pride 
in  the  power,  skill,  and  ingenuity  of  labor 
and  management  in  our  country  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

WE  ARE  PHEPARING    FOR   OFFENSIVE   WARFARE 

One  fact  that  stands  out  in  our  mass-pro- 
duction effort  is  that  the  majority  of  our 
weapons  have  been  designed  as  offensive 
weapons  to  blast  the  enemy  from  hi£  bases, 
machines,  and  fox  holes. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  inspect  some 
of  the  factories  and  arsenals  where  these, 
weapons  are  being  turned  out  in  such  pro- 
fusion. We  are  preparing  for  eventual  at- 
tack against  our  enemies'  tanks,  bombers, 
fi?^hter  planes,  aircraft  carriers,  cruisers,  sub- 
marines, freighters,  tankers,  machine  guns, 
antiaircraft,  cannon,  artillery,  pistols,  re- 
volvers, cartridges,  shells,  gun  mounts,  bar- 
rage balloons,  collapsible  boats,  automatic 
time  fuzes,  jeeps,  peeps,  trucks,  pontoons, 
torpedo  beats,  and  every  conceivable  weapon 
of  offense  and  defense  up>on  a  scale  so  gigan- 
tic that  it  staggers  the  human  Imagina- 
tion and  will  some  day  sooner  than  we  and 
they  probably  expect,  amaze  the  world  and 
baffle  and  overwhelm  and  insure  the  defeat  of 
our  enemies. 

rrr  r  t;:!:  japs  OUT  Of  r'-y    ALrcm.ANS 

There  Is  one  phase  of  the  war,  however.  In 
regard  to  which  I  believe  that  we  in  America, 
particularly  those  of  us  who  live  In  the  far 
West,  should  be  gravely  ccncemed.  I  refer  to 
the  landings  which  the  Japanese  have  made 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  menacing  Dutch 
Harbor.  Alaska,  and  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  I  look  upon  that 
situation  with  r^il  concern  and  grave  fcre- 
bc<llngs.  I  deplore  the  fnct  that  the  Japa- 
nese have  been  permitted  to  invade  our  ter- 
ritory and  entrench  themselves  within  strik- 
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final  and  ultimate  victory.  America  Is 
aroused  as  never  before  in  our  hlsicry,  and 
we  are  going  to  brir.g  our  might  and  our 
strength  to  bear  upon  our  enemies.  As  I 
stated  a  moment  ago.  the  most  colossal  war 
stores  and  war  output  the  world  bas  ever 
Witnessed  is  flowing  from  cur  production  and 
assembly  lines  and  increasing  steadily.  Our 
tremendous  efforts  will  come  to  their  full 
fruition  in  the  coming  months.  We  are  win- 
ning the  war  of  production  and  will  win  the 
aerial,  military,  and  naval  wnr.  W.th  our 
Immense  resources  of  men  and  women,  mate- 
rials, and  machinery  we  will  strike  down  oiu* 
enemies  and  conquer  them.  Freedom,  not 
slavery;  justice,  not  wrong;  love,  not  hatred- 
the  Holy  Bible,  not  Mein  Kampf;  the  cross  of 
Christ,  not  the  swastika,  are  going  to  win  this 
war  of  Armageddon,  so  help  us,  God. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPaKSENTA'n\TE3 

Monday.  Augv^t  24.  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  :>'■:. 
Speaker,  the  President's  veto  of  the  so- 
called  farm  rubber  bill  was.  In  my  opin- 
ion, to  be  expected.  He  could  not  sign  a 
bill  that  would  have  the  effect  of  giving 
us  two  different  agencies,  each  control- 
ling decisions  independently  with  re- 
gard to  the  allocation  of  critical  mate- 
rials. And  yet  some  such  bill,  I  think, 
should  have  been  passed  and  become  a 
law,  and  I  think  Coneress  w.is  right  to 
legislate  about  the  matter  as  a  means  of 
insisting  that  a  program  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sj-nthetic  rubber  from  farm  and 
forest  products  be  pushed  jast  as  hard 
and  fast  as  possible. 

The  solution  -to  the  problem  wa.s  con- 
tained in  two  amendmets  which  I  offered 
to  the  bill  but  which  were  turned  down  by 
the  House.  The  first  of  these  amend- 
ments would  have  defined  real  civilian 
needs  so  as  to  make  clear  that  Congress 
was  uot  trjing  to  legislate  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  peciple  to  take  joy  rides  but 
in  order  that  they  might  carry  on  with 
their  essential  business  upon  whfch  the 
war  Itself  depends.  The  second  amend- 
ment would  have  left  final  authority  with 
regard  to  priorities  with  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  where  it  has  to  be,  but  would 
ir  ^^.—  have  piven  the  War  Production 
h  J  a  directive,  to  give  to  this  Farm 
Rubber  Agency  every  po.ssible  considera- 
tion with  regard  to  obtaining  necessary 
critical  materials  for  Its  plants. 
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Mr.  G03SETT       M 
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bv  Hon.  Roy  Miller,  ( 
Trx..  at  Austin,  Tex., 
the   unveiling   of   the 
dedicating  the  Man:  f 
24.  1942; 

Appreciation  Ls  the  rarett  flower  that  grows 
In  t.^e  garden  of  human  virtues.  It  Is  a 
fiplendld  thi:;g  for  those  vho  feel  a  sense  of 
obligation  to  one  of  thpir 
give  expression  of  It  in  a 
lasting  form.  It  is  central-  to  the  usual  pro 
cedure  Ordinarily,  unmindful  of  obligation 
and  fc  rgetful  of  fleeting  ti  ne.  silence  seals  our 
lips  until  the  voice  of  appreciation  and  aiTec 
tion  falls  unheeded  on  eprs  forever  draf  to 
human  entreaty. 

I  therefore  esteem  It  ai 
liege  to  be  the  chosen  spc  kesman  of  a  legion 
of  Texan.s  who  today  wou  d  place  In  tangible 
and  endunr.g  fi  rm  a  cymbal  of  their  gratitude 
for  a  Hie  made  full  and  complete  by  unsel- 
fish public  service. 

It  Is  a  special  pleasu^  to  te  permitted 
to  art  In  that  capacity  because  the  one  whom 
we  honor  h<ii  been  my  dear  devoted  fr:er.d 
for  ra:iny.  many  years.  Ii ,  addition  to  ties  of 
pcrscnal  friendship.  It  hfs  been  my  high  {.riv- 
llege  for  many  years  to  hive  been  associated 
with  this  grcr.t  and  good 
which  have  contributed  SLibstantially  to  the 
growth  and  progress  of  ou-  grreat  State.  I  am 
therefore  heartily  gratefu.  that  I  have  been 
afforded  this  opportunity 
Xriends  of  our  dear  f rienc . 

I  doubt  if  any  other  man  in  the  history  of 
our  great  State  ever  attai  led  such  a  remark- 
able record  of  public  ser  ,ice  as  that  which 
crowns  the  career  of  Josef  h  Jettebsok  M.\.vs- 
FiEU).  Born  in  the  very  beginning  rf  the  War 
between  th?  States,  out  of 
the  great  America  of  todjy  herself  was  bcm. 
the  years  of  Judge  Mnnsfczlds  eventlul  and 
useful  life  have  spanned  an  epoch  of  progress, 
development,  and  growth 
in  the  history  cf  this  or 
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under  the  victcrlcus  banner  of  George  Wash- 
ington.    His   grandmothtf-  was   a   cousin   of 
Thomas  Jefferson.     H  - 
that   cl  rlcus  army  c :    ■ 
K     •  :      :;    battle    when 
c.   :.  ..a  cid.    K;s  mother 


tield,  Member    of 

vant,    Statesman, 
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Judge  Mansfield. 


Without  precedent 
any  other  nation. 


Industry  and  pres- 
on. 
-EXD  was  bcm  on 


*o.er, 


a   c 
fed 


"»=.:__• 


;  I  y  was 
is  but  5 
born  ne.^j: 


Richmond.  Va.,  passed  away  only  a  few  years 
ago  at  the  ripe  age  of  98  years. 

Before  Judge  Mansfield  reached  his  ma- 
jority the  clarion  call  of  the  great  Southwest, 
a  new  world  to  conquer,  was  Iviring  the  flower 
of  the  young  manhood  from  the  older  sec- 
tions of  the  South  and  East. 

When  Judge  Mansfield  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  the  population  of  our  now  great  coun- 
try barely  exceeded  30,000.000  souls.  The  now 
imperial  State  of  Texas,  with  its  nearly 
7.000,000  inhabitants,  and  sixth  in  population 
among  the  States  of  the  Union,  at  that  time 
barely  boasted  of  more  than  half  a  million 
people. 

Following  the  Civil  War.  ambitious  young 
men  of  Industry  and  vision,  sensing  the  op- 
partunities  which  beckoned  in  this  new  em- 
pire of  the  Southwest,  came  here  by  the 
thousands  from  the  older  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and,  for  the  most  part,  south  I 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  In  April  1881, 
when  he  was  little  more  than  20  years  of 
age.  Joseph  Jeffetson  Mansfield  Joined  this 
arm.y  of  peaceful  occupat.on  and  cast  the  lot 
of  his  future  in  the  State  of  the  Lone  Star. 
As  many  of  his  distinguished  predecessors — 
Sam  Houston.  Davy  Crockett,  and  others — he 
followed  the  then  accepted  and  most  conven- 
ient mode  cf  travel  by  making  the  Journey 
by  steamboat  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers.  He  located  at  the  town  of  Alleyton. 
3  miles  east  cf  Columbus,  county  seat  of 
Colorado  County,  which  has  been  his  home 
for  half  a  century. 

Accepting  the  first  offer  of  em.ployment,  he 
worked  for  a  year  in  a  nursery  at  Alleyton. 
Ho  then  found  a  Job  with  the  newly  con- 
structed Galveston,  Harnsburg  &  San  An- 
tonio Railway  at  Rosenberg,  where  for  2  years 
he  served  as  baggage  man.  car  clerk,  and  tele- 
graph operator  Ambitious  then,  as  always, 
Respite  endless  hours  of  labor,  he  found  time 
to  study  law.  He  then  got  a  Job  on  a  farm 
riear  Flcitonia  In  order  that  he  might  be  near 
and  have  access  to  tlie  wisdom  and  learning 
cf  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  Texas  ever 
produced,  the  late  Jonathan  Lane.  He 
studied  law  under  Judge  Lane  and  obtained 
his  license  to  practice. 

Thus  equipped,  he  moved  to  Eagle  Lake 
v;hen  that  now  prosperous  little  city  was  in 
Its  early  beginnings.  He  was  elected  Us  fiist 
city  attorney  and  wrote  Its  city  charter. 
After  serving  a  term  as  its  mayor.  Judge 
Mansfield  was  elected  county  attorney  cf 
Colorado  County  and  served  in  that  capacity 
for  4  years.  Elected  county  Judge  In  18S6, 
he  held  that  Important  otSce  continuously 
lor  20  years,  until  he  was  elected  to  the 
Congress  In  1916.  He  took  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress on  March  4.  1917.  and  has  served  his 
district  with  honor  and  distinction  ever  since. 

While  Judge  Mansfield  has  been  a  public 
.servant  continuou.'^ly  for  54  years,  more  than 
an  average  lifetime,  his  distinguished  career 
has  not  been  limited  to  service  in  public 
office.  While  in  Eagle  Lake,  he  organized  a 
military  company  as  part  of  the  Texas  Na- 
tional Guard,  serving  it  first  as  a  lieutenant 
smd  later  as  its  captain.  When  he  moved 
to  Columbus  upon  his  election  as  county 
attorney,  he  organized  another  company  cf 
the  National  Guard  and  later  was  appointed 
adjutant  of  the  Fourth  Texas  Regiment  by 
the  late  Col.  P.  E.  Peareson.  Among  his 
many  merited  honors.  Judge  Mansfield  was 
(;rand  master  of  the  Masonic  Ledge  of  Texas 
In  1912-13. 

ThLs  brief  biographical  sketch  of  this  great 
man  suggests  the  sterling  character  of  his 
public  service.  No  man  who  has  been  hon- 
ored by  his  fellow  citizens  by  election  and 
]3romotlon  In  public  office  continuously  for 
more  than  half  a  century  could  have  attained 
Huch  a  remarkable  record  except  upon  the 
laasls  of  capacity  and  character.  I  seriously 
'ioubt  If  there  Is  another  example  of  public 
'  :vlce  of  record  anywhere  which  can  surpass 
..i.at   of   Judge   Mansfield  from  the   stand- 


point of  integrity,  honesty,  and  fidelity.  No 
stain  mars  the  purity  of  hi;;  honor;  no  blem- 
ish obscures  the  brilliance  of  his  sword;  no 
whisper  of  suspicion  has  ever  raised  a  ques- 
tion of  doubt  concerning  hi.'^  blameless  career. 
His  life  itself  Is  an  enduring  monument  to 
his  name  and  fame. 

Today,  alter  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  service  In  the  world's  greatest  legis- 
lative body.  Judge  Mansfijld  is  universally 
regarded  not  only  as  one  ol  the  ablest  Mem- 
bers but  as  the  most  belov^!d  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Only  7  of  the 
435  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
exceed  him  in  length  of  continuous  service. 
When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Congress  25 
years  ago,  It  was,  of  course,  his  ambition  to 
serve  where  he  could  serve  best.  His  distin- 
guished predecessor,  the  late  George  F.  Bur- 
gess, had  been  a  member  of  the  Important 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee.  Judge  Mans- 
field sought  membership  on  that  committee 
and  obtained  it. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  conversation  between 
Judge  Mansfield  and  that  other  great  Texan, 
our  former  Vice  President,  John  Nance  Gar- 
ner. In  his  capacity  as  the  Texas  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  Gar- 
ner had  In  his  control  the  committee  assign- 
ments of  other  Texas  Members.  During  that 
conversation.  Mr.  Garner,  who  then  repre- 
sented the  Fifteenth  Congressional  District, 
which  Included  the  cities  of  Corpus  Christi 
and  Brownsville,  voiced  his  interest  in  these 
two  cities  and  expressed  the  wish  that  Judge 
Mansfield,  as  a  member  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee,  would  do  what  he  could 
to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  deep- 
water  ports  at  both  of  these  cities. 

At  the  time  Judge  Mansfield  entered  the 
Congress  and  became  a  member  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee,  the  total  expendl- 
turea  by  the  Federal  Government  upon  the 
improvement  and  developn:.ent  of  Texas  ports 
and  waterways  since  Texas  entered  the 
Union  amounted  to  only  t40.011,356.71.  The 
total  commerce  handled  hy  all  Texas  ports 
and  waterways  at  that  time  amounted  to  only 
about  12.000,000  tons  annually. 

Judge  Mansfield  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  since  April  18, 
1921.  He  has  been  chairman  of  that  great 
committee  since  Decembei  15.  1931.  He  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  committee  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  any  other  Member 
of  the  f-ongress  since  the  committee  was  cre- 
ated a/id  has  served  longer  as  its  chairman 
than  any  other  chairman  in  the  history  of 
the  committee. 

Since  Judge  Mansfield  became  a  Member 
of  Congress.  $127,578,785  44  has  been  spent 
upon  the  Improvement,  development,  and 
maintenance  cf  Texas  ports  and  waterways. 
a  sum  three  times  greater  than  the  total  cf 
all  of  the  expenditures  made  for  that  purpose 
prior  to  that  period.  The  commerce  of  these 
Texas  ports  and  waterways  in  normal  times 
Is  now  approximately  100,000,000  tons  an- 
nually. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  observe  that 
this  great  program  of  psrt  and  waterway 
development  for  which  Judge  Mansfield  has 
been  largely  responsible  has  been  the  major 
factor  In  the  marvelous  .;ra  of  growth  and 
progress  which  Texas  has  mjcyed  during  the 
past  25  years.  It  has  provided  the  foundation 
upon  which  our  great  anc  rapidly  increasing 
Industrial  development  ha:,  been  built.  When 
Judge  M.\NsnixD  went  to  Congress,  Port 
Arthur.  Beaumont,  Galveston,  and  Houston 
were  cur  only  ports  of  commercial  conse- 
quence. But  two  entranres  frcm  the  Gulf 
were  then  open  to  ocean-f;cing  traffic.  Since 
then,  three  other  entra;ices  to  the  Gulf 
have  been  made  available  for  ocean  shipping, 
the  mouth  of  the  Brazos,  Aransas  Pass,  and 
the  Pass  at  Brazos  Santifgo.  Orange,  Texas 
City,  Freeport,  Port  Aram  as.  Corpus  Cliristi, 
Port  Isabel,  and  Brownsville  have  been  added 
to  the  glorious  galaxy  of  Texas  ports.    Cieat 
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Cities,  teeming  with  ccimneice  and  Industry 
now  dot  the  more  than  400  miles  of  coastline 
frcm  the  Sab;re  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  pro- 
vide the  cl  ..niits  through  which  in  normal 
times  an  enormous  commerce  fit  wy  i^  ai.,; 
Irom  liie  Seven  Seas. 

Along  the  coast  line,  too,  is  the  v'<  .i  in- 
tracoasUl  canal  which  ahready  picviut-h  a 
great  artery  of  commerce  connecting  with 
more  than  14,000  miles  of  navigable  chan- 
nels In  the  heart  of  America. 

In  the  long  list  of  his  achievements  for 
the  greatness  and  glory  of  Texas,  there  Is  none 
which  surpasses  the  Judge's  recent  accom- 
plishment m  the  passage  of  the  Mansfield 
bill.  This  insures  a  12-foot,  protected  m- 
land  waterway  from  the  Rio  Grande  lea-  more 
than  1,000  miles,  to  the  West  Ccast  of  Flor- 
ida, and  a  12-foot  canal  crossing  •;.,  n,  lua 
Peninsula,  where  it  will  connect  vvu;.  u  com- 
pleted 12-foot  inland  waterway  from  Jackson- 
ville, Fla..  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  distance  of 
1,064  miles.  In  the  near  future,  by  the  con- 
struction cf  a  short  missing  Ink  b.t\v»»:. 
Trenton  and  New  York  Hart>or.  ;.  .  M.ii.s- 
fleld  bill  will  provide  a  protected  ini;  ,:  v,>t- 
terway  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  a  dit-i:  t  ..f 
nearly  3.000  miles,  the  longest  Inlantl  v..,i,:- 
way  In  all  the  world. 

The  concluding  and  final  step  in  this  great 
program  for  the  development  and  utilization 
of  our  Texas  waterways  which  from  many 
standpoints  constitute  our  greatest  asset  and 
resource,  will  be  the  Improvement  of  many 
of  the  rivers  of  Texas  for  every  beneficial  serv- 
ice of  wHlch  they  may  be  capable.  The  mag- 
nificent Improvements  already  made  on  the 
Colorado  River  justify  the  hope  and  faith  that 
such  a  program  will  be  tmdertakcn  as  speedily 
as  circumstances  will  permit. 

We  have  assembled  here  today,  a*  I  iiave 
already  said,  to  give  tangible  expression  of 
our  admiration  for  and  our  gratitude  to  Judge 
M.^Nsmuj  for  the  things  he  has  dene  for  his 
district,  the  State,  and  the  Nation,  and  for 
the  kind  of  life  he  has  lived.  It  Is  fitting  and 
proper  that  this  expression  takes  the  form  of 
dedicating  in  his  name  a  great  structure,  de- 
signed to  render  enduring  service  to  the  peo- 
ple to  whose  service  his  life  hut>  l>-»  a 
dedicated. 

Judge  Mansfield  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  movement  which  brought  abcut  the  great 
Improvement  which  Is  named  In  his  honor. 
I  was  present  at  the  hearings  before  our  State 
legislature  on  the  bUI  which  created  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Authority.  He  .ii.a  :li.- 
late  Congressman  James  P.  Buchan«!.  w  i . 
present  and  assured  the  legislative  ci:!.!;.- 
tees  that  they  would  cooperate  in  el  td^n 
to  obtain  needed  Federal  assistance  If  the 
Authority  were  created.  James  P.  Buchanan, 
a  great  statesman  and  faithful  public  servant, 
has  gene  to  his  reward,  ai^.d  it  is  indeed  a 
merited  tribute  to  his  memory  that  one  of  the 
great  structures,  an  important  part  cf  the 
magnificent  improvement  which  that  legis- 
lation made  possible,  has  been  named  in  his 
honor.  But  for  the  successful  efforts  of  the 
late  Congressman  Buchanan  and  Judge  Mans- 
field in  obtaining  necessary  Federal  assist- 
ance, it  is  certain  that  this  great  project 
would  not  now  he  a  reality  or  the  great 
agency  of  service  it  now  Is. 

In  tl  •  ;  vver  valley  cf  the  Colorado  River 
and  in  ine  Ninth  Congressional  District, 
which  Judge  Mansfield  represents,  were  the 
early  beginnings  of  modern  Texas.  Along  Its 
banks  and  reaching  eastward  to  the  Bra7os 
River,  Stephen  F  Ai!<^t:"    ■    e  *  -     :  l.va.-, 

establiched  his  colorues.  Here  ihi.-  beautiful 
and  friendly  city,  situated  also  on  the  banks 
of  the  same  majestic  stream,  is  t:if  (.:::.:  <  f 
our  imperial  State,  named  ..;,-*  .;.  h  'lt  ri 
the  father  of  Texas.  Located  but  n  :  -t'  u;;y 
up  the  reaches  of  the  river  is  'hr  in.-i.'-'^Mf 
stnir'ure  wi.irh  henr, ■forth  sh  !1  h*'  kii  wr. 
h.s  the  Mausfleld  Dam  Y..,ncUr  ;r  s-and.s  a 
ni,>t;;Knc(  lit  niciriiinf  lit  U  liie  v.t.;cr-.  :hf 
fa-........^.    .:,.a    uii.    .i.dU!-:ry    l1    n.aii,     With    a 
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crest  length  of  2,70i    tcr:  >-:   ;:::  ,:,;-, 

earth  embankrif;  :  i.,  r  ■.  ,  :v  .  , 
r;i:s.^s  :,  I.  ^t.  -olv  lur.'  :  a  Icl'V::  f  ;?7  "?.  •  ■■ 
Ii.  :'i  ma^cive  .-umpt.s;- ;..:-;  .  rf  1 ,8J»  700  v.ubiL- 
ya::N  of  concrete  !  46"  i  >n  rub'.r  yards  of 
v>^:-:lrn  fill,  ann  v;j^ckh'  c  ;  .;;,  yards  of  rock. 
B('h;r.r.  .t  a-rl  i;.  ;h<-  :n:.-  .  :!..ie  reservoir  it 
has  crca-frt  c,,n  be  stcr-i  ;-  i .;.  (too  acre-feet 
of  water  v,!  which  1,84C  v;:  :.  :c-:t't-.  wlU  t>e 
•'"  '  ^'^  1  !•  "he  creation  of  power  and  1.- 
it-vMJUu  acT-ipft  ab-^ve  the  spillwav  to  be 
held  In  cho  k  •  p-  v  nt  the  disastrous  floods 
which  in  l>  rn  -  r  y.  ;  -  h£ve  wrought  havoc 
and  destruct.  n  th  ■  ^hout  the  lower  valley. 
The  Mansfield  Dam  Ls  the  third  largest 
completed  concrete  d;  m  in  the  world.  Tre- 
mendous in  its  conception,  gigantic  in  its 
proportions  m.-^^sive  m  its  construction,  age- 
less m  Its  permane:-,re  limitless  In  the  possi- 
bilities of  :•?  s^ir  :.-f-  i.  i-f:  * -atlons  yet  un- 
ix)rn,  ai:c;  ep,-,>  :-j  =  : --.j  h.-  tn.^tchless  public 
c^^^r  ::.  i=:  f  :h  -  characteristics,  It  is 
most  ayp-  pr  ;■,  ih.r  it  shall  forever  bear 
'l;r  fc';:,;iu,rfp  name  of  a  crt^-it  Texan  and  a 
greir  Ainori^  an  This  beautiful  plaque  which, 
In  bt.ialf  cl  the  Friends  of  Man.^^field  Coni- 
iT.:*-.;  :-  Is  now  my  privilege  to  unveil  as 
tn-ir  r  kesman.  tells  its  own  thrilling  story 
a::o  .i  :s  forth  its  eternal  message  to  those 
wiiL-  .~i.  .1  follow  in  our  train: 

"MANSFIELD     D^M 

"Joseph  .t rrrr.K-^ ■-: y  .m«.nsf:i.-  Me:,:ber  of 
Congress,  publ.t   bfrvaiu.  sUiLc^ala!.    p.,triot. 

"In  grateful  appreciation  of  more  -ii:  :.  50 
yrnrs  of  u,^ef!::  h:,d  unselfish  service  to  his 
riiii.i;;-,'  :•  V  .->.(••  and  Nation,  this  mapnifl- 
cont  structure,  symbohc  ,  •  h.s  many  good 
worlts  winch  assure^s  prus;.:t.nty  and  p-otP'-- 
tion  for  the  people  to  whose  lnt»r-^:  k:  r: 
welfa'e  his  life  has  born  devoted  is  named 
ai.u  r:  dicated. 

Presented  as  a  testimonial  of  the  affection 
and  esteem  by  the  people  of  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas." 


The  Lifting  of  Oil  DriiiinE  Restnctioiu  in 
IlliEoii 
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HON.  LAUREN'CE  F.  ARNOLD 

OF    LLLIl. 

i:>    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

.". -•■"':(:? TV  August  24,  1942 

Mr.  AMN(:)LD  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
number  .;:  ■;  (  ,. mv.  last  winter,  spring, 
and  sumn  r  I  :.ppeared  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  and  explained  to  the  mem- 
bership the  restrictions  imposed  upon  oil 
drilhng  h(:.\i:,.'>  by  ,,•;..:.!■  M  66.  ii^sued 
by  uir  Offif-  nf  Pttre.rum  CoorfliT'itcr. 
I  p<'i:i!-'<-:  cut  t!i.  i:r,p;  ..ciicabiliiy  <  1  ;■•  - 
Ciii  -ns  40-iHr-  spai  mg  of  oil  wells  In 
f:^iTA:i-ior:<  sirh  hs  w^  have  in  IlLnois. 
Til-  Tri-S^a'p  Pfirn;f  um  .-Association  for 
Dcfens"  Ci>-^'rd!r:a*:fp.  1:,.;:  been  organ- 
ized 500-^  iifUT  tilt'  fi:st,  I  !  thr>  yrnr  arr! 
held  b- •  n  V..1-V  act,,;.  ;n  W  i:^:..::i:,:.i,,  .;; 
Coll'' ..ill; 'ion  w;th  S-tki-oi  Lucas  anc:  me. 

In  ti:"  lat-'  serine  th-  i.H  r-Hirdinatdr 
did  yif'Id  somp  points  and  pfi rnineti  'he 
fil;':f  of  applications  for  ■'•xceptiivi^  wi'h 


-]:»'ci  to  40-arre  ."^.pacins.     Tii; 
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to  some  extent  but   d.d   not   advqua;A,.y 
corj-cct  the  situati-n. 

Ey  tl>/  iniddi-  of  May  a  a  or*  an  tankers 
luit!  been  driven  from  coastwise  *rade. 
a:c,i  the  oil  situation  ,t~j  liio  Ea.-:  had  b*-    , 


'   K'  c'c-kv    : 
nt     becau-»'' 
■"•r>'  oil  field  to  the  ser. 
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cc:r;e    seriou- 
IHltLS'ls     Inr   ; 
irtict:    IV'-'''-- 
the  n-.tr-v  c 

Thi  Fionda  Ba'rr  Caml  bill  suddenly 
cam-'  to  the  fore:;-  r;-.  prcviding  various 
mttii-d-    f'  r  the  future   transportation 
*  ^;  ^       'i^'  "?    my.'^elf   the  question: 

"^^'''^^'  'W'^^'ii  n.  t  an  amendment  be  in 
''■^^'''  '■'  '-■  c:  pc:  -r  M-68  and  pro- 
viae  iiriinec.iair-  itut-i  ?'  buch  an  amend- 
ment was  prepared,  but  did  not  meet  the 
rcq  crtr.ents  of  the  strict  Hou.se  rules. 
W:c  n  ttic  hill  rearhod  the  Senate,  how- 
t  vt  r  tcc  Sfnat<:-  ftcm,  Illinois  iMr. 
Ln.  IS  ■  n„d  >  f..-r  th-  ,.'n-T-fiment,  and 
L.:o  C  cmnuc  Cf  Coin:::,;  u  (■  inaae  it  a  part 
ol  :r.-    b  ;L 

P:  r  to  final  passage  of  thp  barge- 
cana.  Owl,  as  amended,  Secretary  of  In- 
terior. Mr.  Ickes.  pledged  himself  to  grant, 
by  administrative  order,  after  a  survey, 
the  relief  from  drilling  restrictions  which 
the  Lucas  amendment  provided  for.  On 
that  promise  '!:.  amendment  was  with- 
drawn. I  am  r  w  pleased  to  acquaint 
the  House  with  the  information  that  ef- 
fective Anrns-  20  ]'^4:  Rt,ciTt;^n  ^'  cs 
Wa-  anc  n.,: -(1  ,<  ;_. -ma;  *!;■■  (iciln;  l.1 
one  well  to  10  acres  in  sand  formation  to 
a  6-v^^  -f  2  500  feet,  20-acre  spacing  be- 
low 2  >nc  f,  rt  for  sand  wells,  and  40-acre 
spacing  in  limestone  l  :mau  Fir- 
thermore,  no  priorities  un  a:auTiai  will 
b'^  necessary,  and  no  exceptions  will  be 
' '  0  1  ; '  ^:  This  is  certainly  good  news  for 
-'c  \v::,ri,  royalty  holders,  and  oil 
producers,  and  also  to  home  owners  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

PERMANENT  REGISTRATION  OF  VOTERS  IN  nXIKOlS 

Pursuant  to  an  act  adopted  In  'h,-  Gen- 
eral A-ssembly  of  Illinois  in  ;  ^  h^41  >es- 
^^o"  :r  h'  comes  necessary  for  every  down- 
State  Tnnois  voter  to  register  at  the  office 
of  his  county  clerk  in  the  courthouse  on 
or  before  October  5,  1942,  in  order  that 
he  may  vote  in  the  November  election. 
The  only  exceptions  are  that  he  may 
';-•  ■'(:  a;  his  regular  pr-r.oct  polling 
;c.(.  un  2  days— Septan- b  f  19  and 
iir-rty. ;  fi  if'  r  October  6  Ic42.  It  WUl 
bf  impossible  for  a  voter  to  register  to 
vote  on  November  3.  Therefore,  it  be- 
comes very  important  that  every  voter 
register  immediately  so  he  will  not  be 
disfranchised  by  the  law  enacted  by  the 
Illmois  Legislature. 


Award  of  Joint  A.-m> Navy  "fc"  Pennant 
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A  LONG  ASM 
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heady  wine  of  power.  All  this  Is  Involved 
In  the  proposal  of  a  "long  armistice." 

It  is  to  be  noted,  of  course,  that  neither 
the  House  of  Representatives  nor  the  Senate 
can  negotiate  a  peace  treaty.  Under  the 
Constitution  that  power  resides  In  the  Exec- 
utive.    He  aJone  can  talk  to  foreign  powers. 

If  the  Executive  delayed  too  long  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty  of  peace  it  is  true  that 
Congress  could  legally  vote  to  declare  the 
war  ended  and  a  legal  state  cf  peace  restored 
even  without  a  formal  treaty  of  peace.  But 
this  is  easier  said  than  done.  Any  resolution 
passed  by  Congress  to  terminate  the  legal 
state  of  war,  and  to  end  the  war  powers, 
would  be  subject  to  Presidential  veto.  As 
long  as  the  President  controlled  one-third 
cf  either  House  of  Congress — plus  one  vote, 
no  such  resolution  could  become  law.  Con- 
sidering the  record  of  the  present  Congress, 
many  of  whose  Members  will  not  oppose  the 
President  for  fear  of  losing  money  for  fac- 
tories in  their  districts,  the  prospects  of  over- 
riding a  veto  may  be  left  to  the  imagination— 
and  you  do  not  need  a  fevered  one  at  that. 

Another  remedy  exists.  That  is  the  power 
to  appropriate  money — the  "power  of  the 
purse."  By  refusing  to  appropriate  funds 
Congress  can  kill  off  any  e.xecutive  depart- 
ment as  it  recently  did  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  who  wrote  the 
Constitution.  You  can't  veto  a  refusal  to 
appropriate.  However,  the  present  Congress 
has  already  authorized  or  actually  appropri- 
ated $230.000.000.000 — about  two-thirds  of 
the  Nations  wealth.  This  is  enough  to  run 
the  executive  branch  for  some  little  time. 

There  Is  still  a  third  remedy.  That  is  our 
ncnpostponable  congressional  elections  every 
2  years.  We  elect  a  Congress  this  fall.  If  it 
has  the  right  caliber  of  men  it  can  guard 
America  from  the  dangers  of  a  long  armistice. 
Samuel  B.  Pettencill. 


E   forf  P^.:-]  Harbor 
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Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
which  was  prepared  recently  by  a  former 
Member  of  the  House.  Hon.  Samuel  B. 
Petiengill: 

BEFORE   PE.Aat.   HARBOR 

The  people  have  gotten  wise  to  the  fact 
that  the  for-Roosevelt-before-Pearl-Harbor 
ls=ue  is  a  political  fake.  Senator  ODaniel, 
deep  In  the  heart  of  Texas,  received  as  many 
votes  as  three  opponents  combined  despite 
his  vote  against  extension  of  the  draft. 

Clare  Boothe  Luce,  ardent  interventionist, 
says:  The  new  dealers  put  it  out  as  a  trial 
balloon,  and  it  burst  in  their  faces.  It  is  too 
dangerous  for  them.  This  for  the  simple 
rcison  that  President  Roosevelt  was  the  lead- 
ing Isolationist  in  the  country  from  the  time 
he  scuttled  the  London  economic  conference 
until  his  quarantine  speech  in  Chicago.  We 
don't  want  any  rubber-stamp  Congress." 

The  humbug  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
Congresrmen  who  voted  for  lease-lend,  repeal 
of  neutrality,  eic  .  etc.,  were  not  any  more 
clairvoyant  than  their  opponents.  None  of 
them  notified  us  that  the  Japs  would  strike 
December  7.    Neither  did  the  President. 


The  majority  of  those  who  voted  for  these 
measures  did  so  simply  because  they  were 
New  Deal  coattall  riders.  If  the  President 
had  opposed  lease-lend,  etc.,  they  would  have 
also  opposed. 

The  issue,  therefore,  ha.s  little  to  do  with 
foresight  in  world  affairs.  It  has  been  raised 
simply  to  reelect  new  dealers  as  such. 
Behind  the  smoke  screen  of  war  the  Washing- 
ton revolutionaries  want  another  rubber- 
stamp  Congress. 

It  is  not  the  former  isolationists  who  have 
raised  this  issue.  They  pariotically  accepted 
the  challenge  thrown  down  by  the  Japs. 

If  we  are  to  have  unity  in  the  long,  lean 
days  ahead,  the  patriotism  of  the  83  percent 
of  the  people  who  wanted  to  stay  out  of  this 
war  before  December  7  ought  to  be  put  in 
question  no  longer.  A  magnanimous  gesture 
by  the  President  toward  the  patriotic  men 
who  opposed  his  interve  itlonist  policies — 
men  like  Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood,  for  example — 
would  do  an  Immense  amount  of  good. 

Who,  in  fact,  was  omnisc  ent  before  Decem- 
ber 7?  No  one.  It  is  easy  ;o  be  wise  after  the 
event,  but  who  was  so  wi^e  before?  Lot  us 
look  at  the  record. 

Has  It  turned  out  to  be  wise  t«  refuse  to 
declare  that  China  and  Japan  were  at  war 
and  Invoke  our  embargo  laws?  The  scrap 
iron  that  we  shipped  to  Jj.pan  as  late  as  the 
year  1940  would  have  built  540  United  States 
submarines  of  2,400  tons  each— a  fleet  that 
would  now  control  the  Atlantic,  if  we  had  It. 
In  1937,  the  year  the  Chinese  war  »egan.  we 
shipped  Japan  enough  sorap  to  build  20 
battleships  of  45.000  tons  each.  10  aircraft  car- 
riers at  30.000  tcnaeach,  2«  cruisers  at  15  000 
tons  each,  and  200  submarines. 

In  1940  we  shipped  Japan  776,499  barrels  of 
high-grade  aviation  gasoline.  Since  1937  our 
petroleum  shipments  to  the  Japs  were  valued 
at  $219,856,062,  for  her  war  machine.  Was 
this  wisdom  or  appeasement? 

As  late  as  May  14,  1940.  Mr.  Roosevelt  de- 
nounced the  proposal  for  a  two-ocean  Navy 
as  -utterly  stupid"  and  "Just  plain  dumb  " 
A  two-ocean  Navy,  he  said,  "became  out- 
moded when  we  acquired  California  in  1847  " 
That  was  95  years  ago. 

Two  weeks  later  he  said  the  Government 
had  no  thought  of  reviving  the  draft  system 
In  1939  he  said.  "No  responsible  officer' advo- 
cates building  up  our  air  forces  to  equal  cer- 
tain other  nations."  After  France  fell  he  said 
the  Nation  would  not  need  to  give  up  any 
luxuries  for  national  defense.  And  finally 
with  fifteen  billion  of  blank-check  money  the 
President  allocated  only  $681,000,000  to  na- 
tional defense  in  1940,  or  less  than  50  percent 
spent  en  Work  Projects  Administration  that 
year  and  less  than  5  percent  of  total  Work 
Projects  Administration  expenditures. 

The  sooner  all  hands  drop  the  befcre-Pearl 
Harbor  argument,  the  better.  To  err  Is 
human;  to  forgive,  patriotic. 

Samuel  B.  PrrrENcn-L. 
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Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
Items,  one.  a  toast  to  the  flag,  the  other, 
an  editorial  entitled  "Whose  Flag  Is  It?" 
which  appeared  in  the  August  1942  issue 
of  the  Official  Bulletin  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  World  War  are  worthy  of  m- 
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corporation  in  the  Congresstonal  Record, 
the  f  rst,  because  of  the  sublime  nature 
of  the  sentiments  of  patiiotic  devotion 
which  it  expresses,  and,  the  second,  be- 
cause It  draws  forcible  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  early  and  favorable  action 
upon  the  pending  antidesecration  of  the 
flag  measure— S.  218— which  awaits  the 
pleasure  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  unanimous  consent  of  the  mem- 
bership to  the  inclusion  of  the  items  re- 
ferred to  having  been  indicated,  they  fol- 
low: 

TOAST    TO    THE    FTAO 

Here's  to  the  red  cf  it: 
There's  not  a  thread  of  it 
In  all  the  spread  of  it 
From  foot  to  herd 
But  heroes  bled  for  It, 
Faced  steel  and  lead  for  It, 
Slept  with  the  dead  for  It, 
Bathing  it  red. 

Heie's  to  the  white  of  It; 
Who  knows  tlie  might  of  it 
But  thrills  at  the  sight  of  it 
Through  day  and  night. 
V/omanhood's    care   for  It 
M;.de  manhood  dare  for  it; 
Purity's  prayer  for  It 
Kept  It  so  white. 

Here's  to  the  blue  cf  it; 
Heavenly  hue  of  it. 
Star-spangled   view  of  It, 
Con.^tant  and  true. 
And  here's  to  the  whole  of  it, 
Stars,  stripes,  and  pole  of  it, 
Here's  to  the  soul  of  it — 
Red,  white,  and  blue. 


WHOSE  TLAG  IS  IT? 

The  United  States  Senate  months  ago 
passed  a  bill  (S.  218)  in  which  it  declared  its 
belief  that  the  flag  of  the  United  Suites  of 
America  should  be  assured  respect  through 
the  might  of  the  Nation. 

The  House  of  Representatives  committee 
appears  to  have  pigeon-holed  the  measure 
under  the  guise  that  protection  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  against  disrespect  and 
degradation  is  a  duty  of  the  several  Sutes. 
We  wonder  why?  Isn't  It  our  national  flag,  a 
flag  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole? 

It  may  be  that  fear  of  that  federalization 
Is  the  reason  why  some  Congressmen  will 
flght  against  letting  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  have  Jvuisdiction 
over  the  use  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Government  will  punish  one  who  mu- 
tilates a  coin  which  it  has  minted,  and  will 
punish  one  who  reuses  a  canceled  postage 
stamp  or  the  stamp  required  on  a  package  of 
cigarettes.  But  it  will  not  protect  from  mis- 
tise  its  own  flag. 

Your  Congressman  Is  home  now  building 
his  political  fences.  Aik  him  what  he  Is  going 
to  do  about  It. 
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have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  in 
Washington  yesterday  on  the  sub.1ect  of 
a  Jewish  Palestinian  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Military  Afiairs 
Committee  It  Is  a  part  of  my  job  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  strength  of  our  own  armed 
forces  and  the  forces  of  our  allies  as  weighed 
against  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  Under 
the  Constitution  the  Congress  must  raise  and 
provide  whatever  Army  is  required.  To  carry 
out  such  a  responsibility,  careful  study  must 
be  made. 

One  need  not  be  an  experienced  military 
strategist  to  sense  the  critical  nature  of  the 
impending  battle  for  the  Near  Eatt.  Tlie 
decisive  defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers  in  that 
rapidly  approaching  critical  campaign  would 
mark  the  turning  point  of  the  war  and  be 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  United  Nations  go  down  to  defeat, 
it  will  take  years  of  grueling,  desperate,  and 
bloody  fighting  to  recover  our  lost  advantage. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  bear  that  in  mind,  for, 
after  all.  the  military  decision  wUl  go  to  the 
stronger  military  force. 

Hi'.ler  and  his  gang  cf  arch  murderers  are 
working  frantically  day  and  night  to  muster 
every  available  ounce  of  fighting  strength,  in 
both  men  and  munitions,  for  he  realizes  the 
crucial  battle  of  the  war  is  just  ahead.  With 
the  traditional  thoroughness  characteristic  of 
the  German  militarists,  he  Is  girding  his  loins 
for  this  campaign,  which  he  knows  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  cf  the  great  decisive 
battles  of  all  time.  Dare  we  take  his  chal- 
lenge less  seriously  than  he?  Dare  we  calmly 
await  the  opening  charge  before  we  too  have 
every  available  man  and  every  available  gun 
In  place?  Must  we  let  Hitler  choose  the  hour 
and  the  point  of  attack?  G:-d  forbid  that 
again,  it  shall  be  spoken  cf  the  United  Nations 
In  the  Near  East  the  tragic  words  of  this  his- 
toric epoch,  "Too  little  and  too  late." 

True  it  is  that  a  titanic  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  United  Nations  against  the  zero 
hour  approaching  In  the  Middle  East.  How- 
ever, one  Important  thing  that  obviously 
should  be  done  is  not  being  done.  The  Pales- 
tinian Jews  and  the  exiled  Jews  are  not  being 
armed  and  trained  for  this  battle. 

In  this  desperate  situation,  and  It  is  a  des- 
perate situation,  why  do  we  not  mobilLze  the 
Jewish  manpower  of  Palestine,  and  the  Jew- 
ish ^  refugees  driven  out  of  the  conquered 
nations  to  defend  tlieir  ancient  homeland? 
Why  has  this  potential  human  resource  not 
been  asl:  !  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  other 
oppressed  peoples  who  are  fighting  with  us 
for  a  better  world  for  all  hiunanity,  and 
among  other  things  for  a  national  future  for 
the  Jewish  people? 

Alongside  of  the  Free  French,  the  Free 
Pjles,  the  Free  Czechs,  alongside  of  the 
armies  of  the  Dutch  In  exile,  the  Belgians  In 
exile,  the  Yugoslavs,  the  Greeks,  why  is  there 
no  army  of  exiled  and  Palestinian  Jews? 
I  know  that  a  great  many  of  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans within  and  witliout  Congiess  have  asked 
themselves  the  same  question.  I  know  that 
many  of  them  are  confused  and  embarrassed 
over  this  question.  Just  as  I  was  confused  and 
embarrassed  before  I  knew  the  answer.  They 
may  suspect,  as  has  been  whispered  about, 
that  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  the  Jews  in 
exile  rely  on  the  great  free  nations  of  the 
world  to  fight  their  war. 

In  fact,  too  few  people  in  otir  country  do 
know  the  correct  einswer  to  this  troublesome 
question.  I  have  investigated  It  with  thor- 
oughness in  keeping  with  my  responsibUity 
In  Congress.  To  my  amazement,  and  I  will 
state  frankly,  to  my  consternation,  I  find  that 
not  only  :  f-  T:  :'.  I  Nations  did  not  approach 
the  Jews  v.'  Vh'.^-x.ne  with  a  request  to  form 


an  army  to  assist  Jn  our  common  cau!*,  but 
that  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were  ectually  for- 
bidden to  create  an  army. 

The  unforttinate  people  whom  Hitler  has 
vowed  to  exterminate,  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  not  only  fight  In  the  common  caus« 
along  with  the  other  free  people  of  the  earth, 
but  they  have  been  deuied  the  God-gtven 
right  to  defend  the  Holy  Land,  their  own 
ancient  home.  The  Jews  of  Palestine  and 
tlie  representatives  of  the  stateless  Jewish 
refugees  of  the  world  have  time  and  again 
suggested,  proposed.  a£ked,  bti;-t:d.  Implored 
for  permission  to  create  a  Jewish  army  near 
the  place  of  their  great  concentration,  and 
near  tlie  land  where  so  many  of  them  have 
found  refuge  in  recent  years.  I  found  that 
this  suggestion,  proposal,  demand,  request,  or 
plea  was  again  and  again  made  by  them  to 
the  local  authorities  of  Palestine,  to  the  for- 
mer Prmie  Minister  of  England,  the  late 
Neville  Chamberlain,  to  the  present  Jtistly 
admired  Prime  Minister  of  England,  Winston 
Churchill,  to  the  late  British  Ambassador 
in  Washington,  Lord  Lothian,  to  the  present 
British  Ambassador  in  Washington,  Lord  Hali- 
fax, to  all  interallied  conferences  that  have 
taken  place;  and  since  the  entry  of  the  United 
Statef  Into  the  war,  to  the  Government  and 
the  military  authorities  of  our  own  country. 
When  the  Middle  East  appeared  safe  from  at- 
tack, the  Jews  of  Palestine  plead  for  the  right 
to  fight.  They  intensified  theu  request  when 
the  Middle  East  was  threatened  with  disaster. 
In  fact,  the  more  dangerous  the  situation  In 
the  Middle  Fast,  the  more  insistently  did  they 
beg  for  an  opportunity  to  fight. 

I  have  heard  of  a  great  many  reasons  why 
the  creation  of  a  free  Jewish  army  In  the 
Middle  East  is  supposed  to  be  Inadvisable. 
Doubtless  you  have  heard  some  of  these  ar- 
gimients.  Lack  of  equipment  and  shipping 
space  has  been  advanced,  though  a  child 
would  realize  that  It  takes  less  shipping  space 
to  send  equipment  to  men  already  on  the 
ground  than  to  send  both  men  and  equip- 
ment across  thousands  of  miles  of  water.  The 
effect  of  the  Jewish  army  on  the  attitude  of 
the  Arabs  was  supposed  to  be  another  reason 
for  extreme  caution.  To  this,  let  me  say  that 
the  Arabs  will  have  earned  the  right  to  be  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  this  matter  on  the 
day  they  Join  the  United  Nations;  a  contin- 
gency which,  I  am  sorry  to  note,  seems  re- 
mote Indeed.  The  rebeJLJIon  of  the  Arabs  In 
Iraq,  their  more  than  doubtful  attitude  In 
Syria,  the  very  gtrange  neutrality  of  Egypt, 
and  other  straws  in  the  wind,  hardly  warrant 
our  rejecting  an  enthusiastic  and  fighting 
ally  for  the  sake  of  appeasing  them.  One 
more  reason  I  heard  frequently  mentioned  up 
to  the  very  last  few  months,  though  I  observe 
no  one  any  longer  has  the  recklessness  to  of- 
fer It,  Is  that  we  do  not  need  any  more  man- 
power In  the  Middle  East! 

There  Is  one  other  objection  which  I  should 
mention  in  all  frankness  to  my  Jewish  friends 
In  this  hall,  and  outside  of  this  hall.  The 
most  embarrassing  objection  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Jewish  army  which  I  have  encoun- 
tered is  that  advanced  by  certain  Jewish 
circles  In  America.  They  seem  to  fear  that 
the  creation  of  a  Jewish  army  somewhere  on 
this  earth  will  raise  the  Issue  of  Jewish  sepa- 
ratism within  tiie  United  States.  I  am  sorry 
to  note  this  senUment,  both  because  I  realize 
Its  sincerity,  and  that  it  Is  based  on  a  pro- 
fotuid  misunderstanding  of  the  thoughts  and 
reactions  of  ttie  non-Jewi&h  citizens  of  this 
country.  We  know  that  the  Jewish  citizens 
of  th*^  United  States,  together  with  men  of 
all  origins  from  dJl  lands,  wUl  continue  to 
serve  tmder  the  Stars  and  Stripes  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  However, 
there  are  100.000  Jews  in  Palestine  who  owe 
allegiance  to  the  threatened  Jewish  homeland, 
and  to  no  one  else.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jews  who  have  been  cast  r 

captive  countries,  who  today  owe  alht"'^* 
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to  nothing  other  than  the  c   :..;;.-.,  . 
Ircedcm  and  Justice.     The   average  noh 
In  this  country  Is  rather  shocked  tha ; 
Jew»  have  not   banded    together   to  flsh 
thta  war  which  concerns  Jews  as  r 
people  on  this  earth.     We  have  : 
newspapers  of  the  exploits  of  the  Free  Hr 
In  Libya,  of  the  deeds  of  heroism  cf  th 
Serbs,  and  the  Free  Czechs,  and  the  Free 
and  the  Free  Belgians      A  great  many 
In  this  country-  are  perturbed  at  net  h|a 
of  a  free  Jewish   army   fighting  In  Egijp 
defense  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  lifeline 
United  Nations,  and  but  one  step 
Xrom  the  Holy  Land. 

I  know,  and  you  know,  that  there  are 
lih   Palestinian   patriots   In   goodly 
fighting  on  that  front,  but  the  press 
do  not  tell  the  heroic  story,  and  the  I 
Nations'  headquarters  do  not  relate  it 
Btantly.  we  hear  of  the  Free  French,  ani 
we    gl'^ry    In    their    valor      I    want    to 
something  about  the  Free  Jews  fightl 
freedom      Even  In  the  latest  British 
sion  to  form  a  Palestine  regiment,  the 
tlty  of  the  Jews  continues  to  be  hi 
hind   the   Inclusive  and   genernl   term 
tlnlan.    Hitler  does  not  persecute 
lans      Hitler  persecutes  Jews      We  in 
do  not  hear  of  Palestinian  refu?ees.     W 
of    Jewi5h    refugees.     It    should    be    sa 
this  connection  that  the  Palestine  reg 
already  organized   is  but  a  tciken   regi 
Grateful  as  we  are  for  this  first  step 
right  direction  It  does  not  solve  the 
of  a  shortage  of  manpower  In  the  Near 
My  Jewish  friends.  I  assure  you  nothlr 
raise   the  admiration  for  your  group 
eyes  of  your  non-Jewl.sh  neighbors  so 
as  the  word  that  an  army  cf  Free  Jew  i 
In  the  brotherly  comradeship  of  arms 
far  corners  of  the  world  to  which  our 
are    emt>arktng,    fight  shoulder    to 
with  them. 

1  will  not  go  further  Into  the  details 
arguments  advanced  to  reject  the  cEfei 
Jewish    army      SufBce    It    to   say    that 
having  carefully  scrutinized  all  these 
tlons.  high  officials  of  our  Governmenr 
come  out  In  favor  of  a  Jewish  army 
great  many  military  authorities  and 
of    the    United    States    Congress    bel 
objections   that    have   been    raised    to 
pointless,  that  a  Jewish  army  should  b 
ated  in  the  Near  East  under  the  comma 
the    United    Nations,    and    that    the    I 
States  of   America  should  favor  Its 
and   should   make   available  to  It  our 
lend  resources  on  the  same  basis  now  e 
by  other  nations  fighting  the  aggressor; 

After   having   carefully    studied    the 
tion  from  every  angle.  I  am  convinced 
this  IS  the  correct  attitude  to  take.    It 
only  being  Just  to  the  homeless  Jew.  th 
Tictims  of  Hitler  but.  from  the  point  c 
cf  the  United  Nations.  It  Is  being  realist: 
sensible.    The  unimaginative  routine  o 
tion  to  a  Jewish  Army  is  nothing  le.'s 
a  monument   to  the   appeasement  pel 
former  days,  and  should  be  rejected  a 
worthy  of  a  world  at  war  for  Its  life 

This  Is  the  position  which   I  have 
In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  and  in  tr.-   ^! 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate      H 
In  the  last  analysis,  in  this  grrat  dem. 
U  is  the  people  who  decide  all  qjfsv.c 
policy  and  action.     I  am  very  h  .; 
fore  to  learn  that  after  a  great  :i...;.y 
committees  have  been  established  In  v 
SUtes  of  this  Nation  to  champion  the 
of  the  Jewish  A.-my,  a  local  organizatldn 
that  purpose  is  now  being  organized 
District  of  Columbia      I  have  held   a 
bershlp  in  this  o.-ganlzation  for  a  long  [time, 
and  I  welcome  you  in  this  great   cv.v.jp      I 
hcpe  that  you  may  prove  a  powerful 
ence    in    bringing   into   being    this   prcfcc^sed 
army  that  is  destined  to  contribu'e  s,->  if  uch, 
If  it  be  created,  to  the  crucial  :; 
paiga  rapidly  developing  m  ti;f  .N    .;  E 
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Add.'ess  ol  Hon,  C.  Vi.!;. 'r. nJ  B'''>'':--s,  ^f 
Illinois,  Before  S.:il!?  Cnr.vtiUi -n  of 
Republican  Party  of  li'uio.s 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  C.  WAYLaNiJ  P^^co;v5 

LT    ILII.N'CjIS 

THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  24.  1942 

M..  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me 
before  the  State  convention  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  of  Illinois,  at  the  Elks 
Club.  Sprinpfield.  111.,  on  August  20.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

Never  In  the  history  of  free  and  repre- 
sentative government  did  the  Republican 
Party  have  a  greater  duty  and  responsibility 
to  perform  than  today. 

An  enormous  disaster  has  overtaken 
modern  civilization.  The  full  resources  of 
mankind  all  over  the  face  of  the  globe  are  at 
present  engaged.  The  science,  the  inven- 
ticns.  the  findings  of  electricity,  of  chemistry, 
the  creative  genius  of  modern  man  developed 
through  the  centuries  are  being  devoted  to 
the  mean  and  miserable  business  of  war. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  we  meet  officially 
representing  the  Republican  Party,  one  of  the 
two  major  parties  In  the  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent State  of  Ellnois,  located  In  the  heart 
cf  free  America,  to  counsel  with  each  other 
and  asking  all  the  citizens  of  Illinois  to  Join 
us  as  we  proclaim  our  determination  to  con- 
tinue our  service  to  our  State,  our  Nation,  and 
the  future  welfare  of  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  first  give  thanks  and 
praise  to  Almighty  God  and  renew  our  pledge 
to  the  "faith  of  our  fathers"  through  whose 
kindness  and  whose  effort  and  foresight  we 
were  privileged  to  inherit  a  free  country, 
where  people  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy 
a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  understanding  un- 
known in  most  parts  of  the  world:  to  be 
privileged  to  live  and  to  work  in  fellowship 
and  with  affection  that  reaches  across  dif- 
ferences of  origin,  of  faith,  of  education  and 
economic  status,  where  the  Catholic,  the 
Protestant,  and  the  Jew,  each  devoting  his 
energy  to  his  distinctive  spiritual  heritage, 
determined  to  preserve  it  with  its  recognized 
qualities,  realizes  that  fairness.  Justice,  and 
liberty  spring  from  the  hearts  of  people  who 
enjoy  free  government. 

As  a  peace-loving  people,  reared  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  brotherly  love,  educated  to  per- 
petuate tolerance,  whose  whole  thinking  and 
life  was  devoted  to  mans  humanity  to  man, 
we  had  hoped  that  the  need  to  bomb,  to 
destroy,  to  kill,  might  never  again  come, 
but  we  have  been  caught  in  this  hurricane 
of  hate.  We  have  taken  our  place  on  the  war 
road  and  there  is  no  turning  back.  Our 
whole  Nation,  with  Its  churches,  its  schools. 
Its  fields  and  factories,  its  womanhood  and 
manhood,  must  new  be  devoted  to  war  until 
victory  Is  won. 

Liberty-loving  people  throughout  the 
•^  -^  world  lock  to  America  today  with  its 
c  .:age,  its  resources,  its  strength,  to  stop 
the  mad  march  of  aggressor  nations. 

The  Republican  Party  can  be  justly  proud 
of  its  past  service  to  cur  Nation  and  its  con- 
tribution to  our  Nation's  greatness.  Proud 
of  Its  service  during  the  times  of  Its  leader- 
ship as  the  majority  party,  and  equally  proud 
of  its  service  in  its  minority  capacity. 


In  another  trying  time  In  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, when  the  question  cf  liberty  and  unity 
was  at  stake.  Illinois  gave  to  the  Nation, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Republican 
Party,  the  beloved  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
preserved  the  Union  and  further  extended 
liberty  to  mankind. 

Illinois  is  proud  today  of  Its  Republican 
State  leadership.  We  are  proud  of  our  Re- 
publican Governor,  Dwight  H.  Green,  and  his 
fellow  State  officers,  the  Republican  general 
assembly.  State  employees  and  aesociatcs. 
whose  sound  American  patriotic  spirit  guar- 
antees our  future. 

Illinois  can  be  Justly  proud  of  Its  citizens' 
contribution  in  this  war.  In  the  drives  for 
materials,  aluminum,  scrap  iron,  and  rubber, 
in  the  purchase  of  War  bonds  and  stamps, 
in  the  humanitarian,  sacrificial  service  in 
the  Red  Cross,  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions, and  other  patriotic  organizations,  in 
the  call  for  men  and  women  to  serve  In  the 
armed  forces  of  America,  In  the  production 
of  food  from  our  farms,  coal  from  our  mines, 
oil  from  our  wells,  in  the  production  of  ma- 
terials and  supplies  for  war  In  our  factories. 
In  the  salvaging  of  the  grease  and  fats  from 
our  kitchens.  In  every  phase  of  what  it  takes 
to  contribute  to  the  forces  fighting  for  lib- 
erty, Illinois  marches  at  the  head  of  the 
column  of  the  States  of  our  Nation. 

May  I  express  to  you  and  through  you  to  the 
people  of  Illinois  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  high  honor  and  great  privilege  given  to 
me  to  serve  and  represent  the  people  of  this 
great  State  in  the  United  States  Senate  dur- 
ing these  trying  days.  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion also  for  the  loyalty,  the  courage,  the 
devotion  to  duties,  shown  by  all  the  Republi- 
can Members  of  Congress  as  well. 

You  and  I  have  and  do  believe  that  the 
hope  of  the  liberty-loving  people  of  the  whole 
world  depends  upon  the  future  strength  of 
representative  government.  We  believe  that 
representative  government  will  disappear  and 
die  unless  those  elected  to  function  as  offi- 
cers of  that  government  keep  faith  with 
their  people  and  fulfill  their  pledges  and 
promises  made.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
during  my  brief  service  in  the  Senate  I  have 
faithfully  kept  every  pledge  I  made  to  the 
people  of  Illinois. 

I  am  extremely  grateful  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  confidence  given  me  in  the  recent 
primary. 

The  road  that  lies  ahead  for  America  Is  a 
difficult,  hard  read,  filled  with  Incalculable 
obstacles  that  call  for  greater  service,  sacri- 
fice, and  stubborn  determination  than  was 
ever  called  for  in  the  history  of  our  Nation; 
but  victory  awaits  the  free  people  of  the 
world  at  the  end  of  that  road. 

The  war  In  which  we  are  engaged  and  to 
which  we  devote  our  all  extends  over  so  many 
fronts  in  so  many  lands,  in  so  many  skies,  on 
and  under  so  many  seas,  that  the  tactical  and 
strategic  problems  are  increasingly  difficult. 
Tht  distances  are  so  great  and  the  enemies 
are  so  treacherous  that  no  one  today  can 
predict  the  date  of  the  end  of  this  war. 

It  is  a  war  that  calls  for  superior  speed  and 
superb  striking  power.  It  is  a  contest  of  fast 
and  furious  firing  weapons.  It  calls  for  the 
bert  of  men.  materials,  and  machines  clashing 
in  an  all-out  mechanized  war  in  the  air,  on 
land,  on  and  under  the  sea. 

Fate  threatens  tough  days  ahead,  but  we 
as  freemen  must  and  will  overcome  them. 
We  must  and  will  make  tremendous  sacri- 
fices willingly,  not  alone  to  protect  our  pres- 
ent freedom  but  for  the  hope  of  a  better 
world  and  the  hope  of  a  more  lasting  peace 
to  follow. 

We  made  a  poor  start  at  the  beginning  of 
this  war.  We  were  the  victims  of  our  own 
bcastfulness.  We  underestimated  the  treach- 
ery, the  strategy,  and  the  force  and  power 
of  our  enemies.  We  suffered  our  greatest  na- 
val defeat  at  Pearl  Harbor.   For  the  first  time 
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in   the  history  of  the  American  people,  we 
surrendered  an  army  in  the  Philippines. 

But  out  of  it  came  one  great  achievement. 
It  united  and  solidified  a  nation  composed 
of  all  the  creeds,  colors,  nationalities,  and 
views  Into  one  people  with  one  determina- 
tion, as  nothing  has  ever  done  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  To  disturb  or  divide  our 
unity  and  energies,  new  that  we  are  in  the 
war.  by  constant  discussion  of  the  past  views 
of  our  people,  threatens  the  future  of  our 
country. 

There  are  dark  days  ahead,  made  darker 
by  our  enemies'  Initial  successes.  The  in- 
spiring American  victory  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Coral  Sea  and  the  brilliant  achievements 
of  the  marines  in  the  Solomons  proves  that, 
ship  for  ship,  plane  for  plane,  and  man  for 
man.  freemen  can  outfight  anyone  in  the 
world.  But  the  distances  we  have  to  travel 
with  our  men,  our  machines,  and  our  sup- 
plies present  vast  military  and  naval  prob- 
lems. The  lessons  of  this  war  thus  far  show 
that  invading  forces  usually  pay  a  terrific 
price,  and  water-borne  vessels  have  great  dif- 
ficulty reaching  distant  objectives  and  land- 
ing troops  and  supplie?;  in  the  presence  of 
superior  fighting   l,.:,d-b  u-td    planes. 

The  only  prudent  way  lor  America,  there- 
fore. Is  to  plan  on  a  long,  hard  war.  There 
will  be  moments  of  despondency  and  deep 
dejection,  but  history  has  demonstrated  that 
out  of  disturbing  moments  have  come  cre- 
ative opportunities.  We  must  never  lose 
the  hope  that  out  of  a  world  of  chaos  and 
revolution  there  shall  be  born  the  will,  the 
urge,  the  ability  to  build  for  greater  human 
betterment  and  a  greater  human  happiness. 
The  Ideals  of  liberty  and  freedom  through 
the  efTorts  of  the  American  people  must  sur- 
\:"c  *hp  dPVH'-tat'.ng  evils  of  hate. 

W-  a.  if  w.  ;  We  are  all  at  war.  We 
are  all  m  an  all-out  war.  Our  American 
system  of  government,  of  freedom,  of  civili- 
zation is  in  a  desperate  hour  of  trial  by  bat- 
tle. Our  first  duty,  therefore,  is  to  win  the 
war.  That  means  not  only  raise  an  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  an  adequate  force 
in  the  air,  but  we  must  provide  the  money, 
the  materials,  the  munitions,  and  the  sup- 
plies and  provide  them  in  time  and  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  at  the  points  where  they 
are  needed  to  back  up  the  brave  sore  and 
daughters  of  Illinois  and  of  our  Nation. 

To  merely  talk  of  45,000  tanks.  185.OC0  air- 
planes, of  2,800  cargo  vessels,  of  60.000  anti- 
aircraft guns,  of  vast  roiling  mechanized 
equipment,  of  millions  of  gallons  of  100-oc- 
tane  gasoline,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  high  explosive  bombs,  of  flying  box- 
cars, is  not  enough.  We  must  produce  them. 
We  must  build  the  plants,  produce  the  ma- 
terials, and  the  labor  that  will  go  into  those 
tanks,  guns,  ships,  munitions,  airplanes  and 
supplies,  with  ever-increasing  speed.  Then 
we  must  deliver  them — and  man  them. 

We  are  already  short  of  tin,  of  steel,  of 
rubber,  of  fuel  oil  in  the  East.  Our  enemies 
have  been  sinking  our  ships  faster  than  we 
can  build  them.  The  mismanagement  of  our 
synthetic-rubber  program  borders  closely  on 
a  national  disaster  if  not  national  disgrace. 
Our  railroads  and  many  other  facilities  are 
taxed  almost  to  capacity.  Yet  our  Army  has 
not  reached  the  four  and  one-half  million 
mark. 

To  win  this  war  we  will  need  millions  more 
men  in  the  armed  forces.  Perhaps  six  to 
eight  million  more  men  must  taike  their 
places  in  the  fighting  services  before  we  are 
through. 

We  will  need  millions  more  men  and 
women  in  war  work.  We  now  have  approxi- 
mately twelve  and  one-half  million  in  war 
work.  Donald  Nelson  testified  that  we  must 
have  at  least  20.000,000  men  and  women,  and 
maybe  24.000.000,  before  we  fulfill  the  pr.  .- 
ent  commitments  for  war  already  made  by 
our  Government. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  administra- 
tion will  soon  ask  for  the  passage  of  a  man- 


power bill  that,  no  doubt,  will  grant  author- 
ity to  register  women  and  men  to  be  told 
where  to  work,  where  and  how  to  live.  In  the 
plans  for  national  mobilization  for  victory. 
The  present  rationing  and  restrictions  are 
but  the  beginning  and  but  an  indication 
of  what  will  follow.  The  rationing  restric- 
tions and  restraints  to  be  imposed  upon  our 
people  will  be  severe  to  the  extreme  and  may 
affect  almost  every  item,  and  w  ill  surely  affect 
every  business  and  every  person  in  our  land. 
These  may  not  come  until  after  the  Novem- 
ber elections,  but  we  can  expect  them. 

This  is  war.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  make  every  sacrifice  necessary  to  win 
this  war.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
the  men  In  the  armed  services,  the  nurses, 
and  the  women  serving  with  our  Army  and 
Navy.  They  will  perform  their  full  duty  and 
write  new  chapters  of  unprecedented  hero- 
ism all  over  the  world.  God  bless  them.  I 
know  in  what  complete,  unquestioning  con- 
fidence they  move  to  their  various  battle  sta- 
tions to  meet  the  ugly  foreign  foe.  They  have 
every  reason  to  have  faith  that  we  too  will 
fulfill  our  obligations  here  at  home. 

What  wretched  logic  would  prompt  us  to 
fight  for  democracy  in  the  remote  corners  cf 
the  globe  and  not  defend  it  with  equal  coiu:- 
age  here  at  home?  Free  government  here  in 
America  is  in  grave  jeopardy  unless  the  pre- 
cious rights  of  every  minority  are  fully 
protected. 

This  is  war.  This  will  probably  be  a  long 
war.  There  is  no  place  now  for  "thinking  as 
usual."  for  "life  as  usual."  for  "business  as 
visual."  But  neither  should  there  be 
"favoritisms  as  usua"  '  We  must  willingly 
grant  extraordinary  pew*  r>  i  r  the  purpose  of 
war.  We  rr.ust  expect  and  accept,  with  confi- 
dence ■  ::  U-adership,  drastic  changes  in 
the  ri;  < -■  la  regulations  under  which  we 
live  ana  lignt  liie  war.  But  we  must  never 
surrender  our  r;.:h»  to  question  negligence, 
extravagar.ee  w..,-:e  bungling,  corruption, 
and  misni.ii.h^' :r;(  lu  iii  the  prosecution  of 
this  war.  The  confusion  and  discord  among 
Cabinet  members  as  to  shortages  In  materials 
and  general  rationing  and  constant  disclo- 
sures of  favoritism,  corruption,  and  uncon- 
scionable profits  in  war  contracts,  undue  dis- 
crimination in  granting  priorities,  as  revealed 
by  Democratic  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
has  brought  fear  and  alarm  into  every  Ameri- 
can heart  These  evils  might  be  tolerated  If 
the  cost  could  be  measured  in  money  alone, 
but  not  when  the  price  to  be  paid  is  the  suf- 
fering, the  blood,  and  the  lives  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  America.  The  record  is 
already  too  full  of  disclosures  of  these  evils. 
They  must  be  ferreted  out.  They  must  be 
condemned.     They  must  be  stopped. 

The  drastic  dislocations  and  the  sweeping 
controls  introduced  for  the  war  purposes 
must  also  be  watched  with  ^ternal  vigilance 
lest  they  become  the  strangling  restrictions 
on  our  future  freedom.  We  must  guard 
against  the  development  of  the  destructive 
power  of  a  supreme  state  from  which  we  might 
never  later  escape.  We  must  guard  with  our 
lives  the  four  freedoms  here  in  America,  if 
we  hope  to  implant  ihem  after  the  war  else- 
where in  the  world. 

Many  people  speak  today  of  the  i>eace  to 
follow.  Many  formulas  are  suggested.  We 
must  remember  that  the  patterns  of  foreign 
governments,  their  forms,  shapes,  and  al- 
liances, change  with  such  rapidity  that  no 
one  can  foretell  or  foresee,  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  the  immediate  problems  that 
will  be  presented  at  the  end  of  this  war.  To 
involve  the  allied  nations  in  controversies  of 
definite  formulas  for  peace  at  this  time  may 
disturb  that  unity  which  is  so  vital  to  win 
the  war. 

This  ut  d.  knew — the  victors  will  write 
the  peace.  Our  first  duty  is  to  win  the  war. 
We  also  know  that  the  will  for  peace,  the 
leadership  for  peace,  the  everlasting  desire 
for  peace  crirr^  f^  m  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  pf  p.e  v..     Lave  enjoyed  and  under- 
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stand  representative  forms  of  government. 
It  is  not  our  duty  to  force  representative  gov- 
ernments on  all  the  people  of  the  world. 
But  It  is  our  sacred  duty  to  preserve  at  all 
costs  our  own  free  American  form  of  govern- 
ment at  home  while  we  w;n  the  war  abroad. 
We  must  remember  also  that  nations 
trained  In  totally  different  philosophies,  who 
have  geared  their  education,  their  man- 
power, their  material  resources,  and  their 
active  creative  genius  to  conquer  or  destroy 
each  other,  after  years  of  bitter  struggle  and 
hate,  may  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
quickly  discover  a  common  ground  upon 
which  to  agree  to  march  peacefully  band  In 
hand,  down  the  road  of  the  future. 

Nations  will  be  tired,  filled  with  hungry, 
crippled  men,  women,  and  children,  wander- 
ing In  the  ruins  of  cities  bombed  and 
burned.  It  may  be  difficult  to  restore  belief 
and  future  faith  In  human  freedom.  But  we 
must  lead  the  way.  To  win  the  war  and 
lead  the  p>eace  we  must  preserve  our  own 
freedom  and  our  own  liberties  at  home,  and 
our  own  representative  form  of  government 
in  America. 

No  one  can  tell  at  this  date  or  at  thia  dis- 
tance Just  how  the  war  will  end:  whether 
dictator  powers  will  surrender  their  entire 
armies,  or  whether  Europe  and  Asia  will  ex- 
perience the  tragedy  of  wandering,  maraud- 
ing, arrried  guerilla  bandits. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  It  would  be  a 
crime  against  civilization  not  to  hope  and 
work  for  a  better  world  at  the  end  of  this 
tragic  hurricane  of  disaster  and  human  sac- 
rifice. Every  true  American  hopes  for  a  bet- 
ter world.  Wh  '  that  time  comes  I  shall 
do  all  in  n.  j  ur  to  contribute  to  that 
better  world,  denling  with  such  IndivldualB, 
such  forms  of  government,  such  circum- 
stances as  are  present  at  that  time,  to  ac- 
complish that  all-desired  end — peace,  last- 
ing peace  on  earth,  and  a  greater  good  will 
toward  men. 

As  a  free  American  citizen  I  owe  the  same 
loyalty  to  the  President  '  •'  >  United  States 
of  America  as  our  Chief  Executive  and  our 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forcea  of 
our  country,  as  does  every  other  loyal  r:t'.7rn 
in  our  land.  As  an  elected  offlcia.  im  a 
member  of  an  equally  important  and  inde- 
pendent branch  of  our  Government.  I  shall 
continue  to  perform  my  duties  and  stead- 
fastly represent  the  will  and  the  wishes  of 
the  people  who  elected  me  to  that  body  to 
the  Ijest  of  my  ability. 

As  a  member  of  the  Republican  Party  I 
shall  do  my  lev  '  >•  *  to  preserve  the  all- 
Important  two-pal  y  gystem  as  the  proven 
Instrument  for  the  expression  of  the  wishes 
of  a  free  people  with  resjject  to  the  policies 
of  their  Government,  both  in  peace  and  In 
war. 

I  pledge  total  patriotism  and  as  a  veteran 
of  front-line  service  in  war,  I  pledge  my 
complete  and  absolute  devotion  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  America  who  under  orders 
of  their  Government  fight  foreign  foes  and 
face  their  death  in  this,  our  fight  for  con- 
tinued freedom. 

I  believe  In  the  protection  of  the  individual 
human  rights  n     A:  .^'.ica.     I  believe  in  the 
future  of  our  prvu'c  enterprise  and  the  ab- 
solute independence  of  the  all-Important  free 
American  press,  and  T  wll  continue  to  fight 
to  preserve  them.     1  ;>*    t\e  that  we  are  the 
hope    of    the    world,    because    our    strength, 
power,  and  courage  come  from  our  freedom 
of  spirit  and  our  creative  genius  a^  ■"'■<    -en. 
I  shall  continue  to  support  tht  w.  :   •  :;ort 
with  my  every  thought  and  every  deed.     I 
I    shall  continue  to  protect  the  essential  ele- 
'    ments  of  representative  government  to  the 
I    end  that.  Just  as  we  are    the   hope  of  the 
'    liberty-loving   people   of   the    world    In    this 
war,  we  will  continue  to  be  the  inspiration 
j    and  the  hope  of  the  liberty-loving  people  In 

peace. 
j       I  do  not   know   what  duty   you   may    be 
I    called  upon   to  perform,   what  sacrifice  you 
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nay  b*  »»lc*d  tc  make  or  what  reap<|n 
you   may  be  a-Mi;n«l   to   carry— wh 
18.  accept  It  with  courage  and  con"" 
If  for  >cur  country.    It  is  for  Iret 

I  b'pe  and  pray  that  at  the  en 
Var  the  common  pecple  of  the  wo: 
^  •  .       they  have  shed  thenisel 

U.  _•.  arrogant  dictator?.  V 

citifft    bombed    and    burned,    their 
hon»'.s.  .nnd  their  factories  reduced 
they  may  Join   In    a  common   cau 
out  of  their  hunger  and  despair 
a£k    these    question?:    "Isn't    there 
somewhere  where  there  Is  freedom 
freed' !m  of  pn-."*    frcfriom  cf  a'^e 
dom  of  ch  -1  of  relig 

there   a    i  .  where   tl 

can  be  told  the  truth  and  where  t: 
have  iomething  to  say?"— and  tha 
answer  them,  saying.  "Ye«;    there 
land.     It    is   the   United   Slates  of 
still  sironj?.  still  generous,  sail  frei 
on  to  reach  her  destiny.* 


American  Lccr^on  A  j?^t"^  bv  I 
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Mr  B.ARKLEY.     Mr.  Presic 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
address  delivered  today  by 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Luc 
r-  "'lal    convention     of    the 
I       ,n.  Department  of  Illinois, 
Peoria.  111. 

Tnere  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t 
as  follows: 

Mr    Commander.  Fellow  Legion 
friends.  1  year  ago  when  we   met 
field  you  were  eood  enough  to  ask 
you  what  I  could  of  the  state  of 
In    regard    to    tliat    frightful 
Hitler  was  creating  overseas. 

Only   I  year   ago    and  already  1 
have  been  a  age,  a  long- 

of  our  natic.  ry.     We  were 

at   war.     All  our  desires  then  we 
out  of  war.    All  cur  efforts  then 
build  up  cur  national  defense  tha 
avcid  war. 

Let  me  quote.  If  I  may.  a 
the  report  I  made  to  you  on  Aug.; 
and  you  will  immediately  recall  ih 
the  feelings  we  then  had: 

"N!y  friends,  there  is  a  number 
pecple  In  this  country  who  feel 
!   no  danger  as  a  result   cf 
I        re      But   I   merely   call   your 
\j  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
(mlcbummer   1940  to  midsummer 
United   States  Senate  appropriat 
thcrized  scm?  twenty  billion 
feYise  purposes.     It  is  significant 
urs'.e  Snator  voted  against  these 
ti.i.is     As  lawmakers  entrusted  wit 
rity  if  this  Nation,  whom  do  we 
feverishly  plan  oi:r  national  defe 
Is  only  one  menace;  there  Is  only  c 
ity  of  attack,  and  that  can  be  fo 
ruthkss   philosophy  of   Hitler.   th( 
T     -e  96  Senators  voted  billions  a 
k         the  totalitarian  prison  from 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  •* 

Ycu  agreed  with  that      We  all  fe  1 
way  m  August  1941.    Neither  you 
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anybody  In  the  United  States  were  totally 
prepared  for  another  menace,  a  second  threat, 
which  was  secretly  making  ready,  even  then, 
to  descend  uprm  us.  We  did  not  realize  that 
Japan  was  secretly  grinding  Its  dagger  to  stab 
us  m  the  back.  We  wanted  no  war  with 
Japan.  Our  national  administration  had 
been  and  was  then  doing  everything  within 
reason  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
Japan.  Over  the  protests  of  many  we  sent 
Japan  strao  Iron  with  the  understanding 
that  thiJ.  would  give  that  nation  the  raw 
materials  It  needed  for  industry.  The  Nip- 
ponese irditated  that  the  application  of  eco- 
nomic ssnctlons  upon  scrap,  oil,  and  other 
vital  raw  materials  which  we  had  been  selling 
them  fo-  years  would  be  construed  as  an 
unfriendly  act. 

Let  me  again  repeat  this  solemn  fact:  We 
as  a  people  wanted  no  war  with  Japan,  or  any 
ciher  nation,  in  August  1941.     We  wanted  no 
war    on    December    7    last    when    we    were 
tre.^cherously  assaulted  by  the  perfidious  Japs. 
Tlie  world  wii;  always  remember  that  we  at 
that  moment  were  attempting  to  iron  out  our 
prcblems  with  the  Japanese  ambassadors  who 
had  bee:"!  sent  here  by  Hirohito.  the  head  of 
the  Nipponese  Government.     That  was  a  de- 
ception  which   we   shall    never  Xcrset.    The 
process  cf  these  peaceful    negctlaticns  were 
the  explanation  for  some  units  of  cur  Navy 
being  at  anchor  at  Pearl  HarScr  on  the  most 
fateful    Sab'oarh    morning     in    cur    history. 
These  unimpeachable  facts  will  stand  for  all 
time  to  come  as  proof  cf  our  Innocence  be- 
fore    the     bar    of    history.     Obviously,     my 
friends,  if  we  had  been  planning  to  start  a 
war  a^ains*  Japan,  we  would  net  have  waited 
for   the   double-tongued,   slippery,   and   con- 
temptib:e  war  lords  of  Nippon  to  stab  us  m 
the  back. 

The  r:  pe  of  Pe.irl  Harbor  has  outraged  cur 
national  conscience.  That  dastardly  act  vio- 
lated every  decent  conception  for  which  free 
men  have  fought  and  died.  Their  Inexcusable 
rain  of  bombs  and  death  and  destruction 
united  the  American  pecple  as  they  never 
were  before.  We  will  not  rest  until  our  vic- 
tory Is  complete  and  sweeping  in  the  end. 
Let  the  world  understand  that  Uncle  Sam  is 
peaceful,  he  *ill  let  both  his  chcelis  be 
slapped  if  that  means  world  peace,  but  even 
scriptural  Injunction  does  not  require  him  to 
go  further  than  that.  And  so  Uncle  Sam  has 
commenced  to  strike  with  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon  against  what  we  must 
reccgnize  as  paganism  and  savagery. 

As  you  remember,  we  put  the  Legion's 
shculder.  a  year  ago,  behind  aid  to  Russia. 
We  went  all  out  to  pour  supplies,  munitions, 
guns,  p'.iines.  tanks  Into  any  nation  that  was 
fighting  to  stop  Hitler — step  him  before  he 
could  g.?t  around  to  his  scheduled  assault 
upon  our  great  democracy  of  the  West. 

Are  not  you  glad  today  that  we.  the  Legion, 
so  went  on  record  a  year  ago?  There  were 
some  short-sighted  persons  who  at  that  time 
said  Uncle  Sam  should  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, make  an  alliance  with  Russia. 
But  the  common  sense  of  America  swept  such 
blundering  advice  aside.  We  were  in  danger, 
and  help  to  Russia  was  clearly  helping  our- 
selves.   Hew  infinitely  truer  that  Is  today. 

Russia  would  never  have  been  able  to  make 
so  heroic  a  battle  against  tremendous  odds  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  moral  support  of  the 
United  States — and  those  convoys  to  Mur- 
mansk have  brought  material  aid.  too.  des- 
perately needed  guns  and  shells  to  that  stout- 
hearted fighter.  General  Timcshenko. 

Thoso  convoys  make  a  trail  cf  heroism 
through  the  northern  waters — a  trail  leading 
to  embattled  England  and  to  Imperiled  Rus- 
sia. To  save  civilization  for  the  children  of 
the  world  Uncle  Sam  has  had  to  forget  him- 
self and  think  of  others.  He  has  had  to  take 
destroyrs  and  planes  off  our  traffic  lanes  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  put  them  en  the 
Job  of  protecting  the  munitions  with  which  to 
keep  England  and  Russia  going  till  our  own 
avalanche  of  soldiers  is  ready  to  descend  upon 


the  mad  killer.  Adolf  Hitler,  and  his  stool 
pigeon,    Benito   Mussolini. 

I  cannot  forego  this  opportunity  to  prai?« 
the  great  Russian  army  which  for  more  than  a 
year  has  fought  so  heroically  and  stubbornly 
against  the  onrushlng  hordes  of  Hitlers 
army.  More  power  to  those  Russians  p.s  they 
defend  not  only  their  homeland  but  also  the 
God-given  rights  of  men  to  live  as  they 
choose.  These  men  are  defending  clvillza- 
tlcn.  You  need  not  take  my  word  for  that. 
Let  me  read  to  vou  a  message  which  was  sent 
to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Russian 
army  bv  one  of  America's  greatest  heroes  In 
this  war.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  en  the 
occasion  of  the  twenty-fcmth  anniversary  of 
the  Red  Army. 

"The  world  situation  at  the  present  time 
Indicates  tha*  the  hopes  of  civilization  rest 
on  the  worthy  shoulders  of  the  courageous 
Rusiian  Army.  During  my  lifetime  I  have 
participated  In  a  number  of  wars  and  wit- 
nessfd  others,  as  well  as  studying  in  great 
detail  the  campaigns  of  outstanding  leaders 
of  the  past.  In  none  have  I  observed  such 
effective  resistance  to  the  heavleit  blows  of 
a  hitherto  undefeated  enemy,  followed  by  a 
sma.shlng  counterattack  which  Is  driving  the 
enemy  back  to  his  own  land.  The  scale  and 
grandeur  of  this  effort  marks  It  as  the  greatest 
military  achievement  of  all  history." 

When  General  MacArthur  spoke  of  the  hope 
of  civilization  resting  with  the  Russian  Army 
he  had  in  mind  the  Nazi  tyranny  which  stops 
at  nothing  in  Its  brutal  effort  to  terrorize  and 
Intimidate  the  people  of  Europe  Into  accept- 
ing Hitler's  new  order.  General  MacArthur 
had  In  mind  the  murder,  rape,  pillage,  arson 
committed  by  Hitler  and  his  gangsters  who 
have  disgraced  the  human  race  ;ind  black- 
ened the  name  of  Germany  fo.-  all  time. 
General  MacArthur  had  In  mind  the  execu- 
tion of  innocent  hostages  to  stem  the  tide 
of  revolt,  another  Nazi  stupidity  abided  to  the 
long  list  of  outrages  visited  upon  conquered 
populations. 

If  we  had  been  fighting  a  selfish  war,  a 
short-sighted  war,  it  would  have  been  com- 
paratively easy  for  us  to  have  kept  all  our 
planes  and  destroyers  along  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  shores  and  kept  the  Nazi  and  Japa- 
nese submarines  at  bay.  But  that  would 
have  meant  telling  England.  Russia,  and 
Australia  to  go  ahead  and  sink  unaided  be- 
neath the  tidal  wave  of  heathensm. 

That  would  have  been  telling  Denmark, 
Norway.  Belgium,  France,  and  all  the  other 
conquered  peoples  that  we  had  de-erted  them 
in  their  fight  for  liberation. 

Tliat  would  have  meant  chaos  ruin,  and 
ultimately  defeat  for  this  count:  y,  the  last 
citadel  of  democracy. 

Uncle  Sam  Is  fijhting  to  win  thj  four  free- 
doms, not  merely  to  spare  himself  some 
scratches,  not  for  the  American  people  alone, 
not  for  Europe  alone,  but  for  all  the  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world — for  China  and 
India  and  Burma  as  well  as  for  Belgium,  Hol- 
land. Norway,  and  France.  "You  can't  make 
an  omelet  without  breaking  sorie  eggs"  is 
an  old  adage  of  the  sea.  Our  job  has  been  to 
keep  our  Allies'  lifeline  open  whi.e  we  make 
the  necessary  preparations  to  destroy  the 
rattlesnakes  attacking  our  shippir  g  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  We  could  not  gu;ird  the  far- 
flung  supply  lines  and  defend  oui  coast  with 
the  tools  on  hand  when  war  was  .hrust  upon 
us.  Proof  of  what  can  be  done,  as  scon  as 
we  have  enough  destroyers  and  planes  and 
other  naval  Implements  of  war  Is  to  be  found 
In  the  fact  that  where  we  have  heen  able  to 
give  adequate  sea  and  p.lr  protection  to  ship- 
ping we  have  baffled  the  Nazi  and  Jap  subs 
completely.  In  all  our  ships  ".ransporting 
soldiers  to  Australia,  to  Hawaii,  to  Iceland,  to 
Ireland,  and  to  England,  not  a  man — not  one 
single  American  soldier — has  been  lost. 

In  recent  days  and  months  the  American 
people  have  foJ.'owe-i.  prayerfully  and  hope- 
fully, the  fOTiunes  of  the  American  armed 
forces    in    this    global    battle    tor    lit k lorn. 
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When  Bntaan  was  lost  and  C-orregldor  fell 
our  hearts  were  sad,  but  our  determination  to 
avenge  the  defeat  knew  no  bounds.  History 
will  tell  In  volumes  of  the  bravery,  the  hero- 
ism, the  suffering,  and  the  endurance  of  the 
American  soldiers  and  the  native  Philippine 
Scouts  who  fought  to  the  last  under  MacAr- 
thur and  Walnwrlght  against  probably  the 
greatest  odds  in  any  battle  In  all  military  rec- 
ords. Bataan  and  Ccrregidor  will  be  en- 
shrined In  the  memory  of  the  Americans  with 
the  Alamo  and  Custer's  Last  Stand. 

The  United  States  Marines  were  at  Bataan; 
they  were  at  Wake  Island;  they  were  at  Guam, 
at  Midway.  The  world  will  always  thrill  to 
the  statement  made  by  '^at  Intrepid,  gallant 
group  on  the  Island  of  \v.  kr  when  they  ra- 
dioed, "Send  us  some  more  Japs."  The  world 
will  never  forget  what  the  Marines  have  done 
In  the  battle  of  the  Salomon  Islands,  which 
may  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  war 
In  the  Pacific.  These  devil  dogs,  who  fight 
on  land  and  sea,  are  the  forerunners  of  the 
defenders  of  liberty,  the  defenders  of  democ- 
racy wherever  they  fight. 

And  let  me  pay  a  tribute  to  those  men  cf 
the  Army  and  the  Na\7  who  ride  the  wings 
of  victory.  To  protect  all  the  armed  forces 
which  fight  with  machine  guns,  grenades, 
tanks,  rifles,  and  oth«r  implements  of  war. 
Uncle  Sam  is  turning  from  the  production 
lines  the  finest  bombers  and  fighter  planes 
In  the  world.  We  are  also  training,  and  have 
trained,  the  best  in  America  to  fiy  these 
planes.  On  every  front  where  they  have  been 
in  action  they  have  been  the  equal  or  supe- 
rior of  the  foe.  The  flying  tigers  in  Burma 
and  In  China,  MacArthur's  boys  In  Australia, 
the  Eagle  Squadr  :■  :n  E:  .land,  the  flyers 
in  Libya  have  proved  beyci.d  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  our  planes  and  pilots  have  no 
superiors.  And,  comrades,  we  are  only  getting 
started.  In  1  more  year  we,  along  with  our 
allies,  will  have  command  of  the  air  every- 
where.   This  is  no  Idle  statement. 

Mr.  Commander,  I  come  before  this  con- 
vention with  words  of  praise  for  every  branch 
of  our  armed  service.  As  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  I  shall  uphold  and  de- 
fend to  the  last  the  men  responsible  for 
carrying  on  this  war.  I  do  so  with  the 
knowledge  that  mistakes  have  been  made 
and  will  I  >^  r  ie.  but  we  have  expended 
millions  up.  u  millions  to  train  and  prepare 
these  leaders.  We  must  sink  or  swim  with 
them.  As  a  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  it 
has  faUen  to  my  lot  to  become  Intimately 
acquainted  with  the  highest  naval  cfflcers, 
including  Secretary  cf  the  Navy  Frank  Knox, 
Admiral  King.  Admiral  Leahy,  Admiral  Hern, 
and  many  other  brilliant  and  distinguished 
officers.  They  are  all  great  Americans,  born 
to  the  traditions  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
When  one  looks  at  the  battle  cf  the  Coral 
Sea,  when  one  understands  the  results  of  the 
battle  of  Midway,  when  one  realizes  what  our 
Navy  did  in  the  battle  of  the  Macassar 
Straits,  when  one  looks  about  at  this  very 
moment  with  the  full  knowledge  that  it  Is 
the  Navy  which  is  carrying  supplies  and  mu- 
nitions to  the  boys  in  the  Solomon  Islands, 
as  well  as  standing  guard  to  await  any  chal- 
lenge by  the  Japanese  Fleet,  we  begin  to 
appreciate  the  strength,  the  power,  the  hero- 
ism, and  the  genius  of  these  men  in  the 
Pacific.  The  Navy  has  convoyed  to  Aus- 
tralia; the  Navy  has  convoyed  to  Ireland. 
The  Navy  has  scattered  itself  thin  through- 
out tlie  world.    It  is  doing  its  Job. 

I  plead  with  men  of  the  Legion  to  stand 
firm  in  this  crisis  behind  our  military,  naval, 
and  air  leaders  upon  whom  has  been  thrtist 
the  responsibility  to  bring  ultimate  victory 
to  our  land.  I  say  to  you  candidly  that  I 
have  been  thrilled  to  the  marrow  of  my  bones 
with  what  we  have  done,  even  though  most 
of  it  has  bf  ::  f  .i  defensive  character — up  to 
this  last  wvrk  And  n  part  of  that  thrill 
comes  thrc;?:'.-.  il.c  .\:r.-  r-.c;in  Li^gion  which, 
since  lU  mcepii'ji.,  ha5  Ird  ui   tl.v  canr:pa;gu 


to  give  Uncle  &fii  :  »  Navy  second  to  none  and 
an' Army  in  line  v.-iin  what  was  laid  down  in 
the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920.  The  fact 
that  the  Legion's  pleas  fell  so  often  on  deaf 
ears  is  not  now  a  matter  for  us  to  employ 
as  a  reproach.  The  American  people  did  not 
know  as  much  about  war  as  did  the  veterans 
of  World  War  No.  l.  Leaders  of  the  Legion, 
for  fostering  such  a  r"  •;"  m.  were  charged 
in  the  years  gone  by  w.i:  ocing  militaristic 
and  warmongers. 

It  was  the  American  people  who  after  all 
decided  the  military  policy  which  from  1920 
up  to  the  present  reduced  the  size  and  effec- 
tiveness of  our  Na\7  and  Army.  For  instance, 
the  American  people  insisted  upon  defensive 
preparations  for  nothing  more  than  a  one- 
ocean  war.  That  is  what  we  agreed  to  under 
the  5-5-3  ratio  in  limitation  treaties  with 
other  nations. 

And  critics  of  the  United  States  Navy  to- 
day are  either  Incredibly  blind  to  that  simple 
fact  or  are  maliciously  working  to  embarrass 
the  administration  at  any  cost.  To  criticize 
the  Navy  for  being  too  small  to  cover  the 
seven  seas  all  at  once  is  the  grossest  injus- 
tice. Constructive  criticism  will  always  be 
not  only  proper  but  necessary,  but  poisonous. 
Insidious,  and  destructive  nagging  is  to  be 
spumed  with  contempt,  no  matter  whether 
It  comes  from  Axis  propagandists  or  from 
those  who  arc  so  blind  they  will  not  see. 

We  must  rise  above  politics,  above  thought 
of  self. 

In  that  mocd  let  us  lock  candidly  and 
fairly  at  the  record  of  our  Navy.  Even  after 
the  outbreak  of  war  In  Europe  made  It  dis- 
tinctly likely  that  we  would  sooner  or  later 
be  dragged  in,  the  expansion  of  our  naval 
forces  was  curtailed  for  the  sake  of  ftirther- 
Ing  sincere    efforts   to    keep   the   peace. 

Next,  when  lend-lease  began  its  noble  work 
of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  defenders 
of  democracy  abroad,  our  Navy  could  not 
expand  as  rapidly  as  pure  self-intereet  would 
have  dictated.  Then  we  wisely  gave  50  de- 
stroyers to  Great  Britain  in  return  for  those 
Tltai  Island  bases  along  our  Atlantic  front. 
Next,  we  had  to  take  over  convoying  of  mer- 
chant ships  to  halt  the  submarine  assaults 
although  we  were  still  at  peace  with  Hitler. 
Meanwhile,  we  had  to  send  to  the  Pacific 
enough  naval  vessels  to  try  to  defend  those 
waters. 

All  this  meant  that  when  war  struck  In 
December  1941  our  strength  in  the  Atlantic 
was  devoted  to  escorting  ocean-going  mer- 
chantmen and  cotild  not  be  diverted  im- 
mediately to  defense  of  our  coastal  lanes. 
Naval  planes,  too  had  to  be  sent  to  the 
Pacific  area  in  such  numbers  as  to  handicap 
spotting  of  Ebbs  in  the  Atlantic. 

What  the  Navy  has  done  has  been  to  keep 
Its  eye  on  the  war  as  a  whole  and  to  employ 
the  strategy  of  eventual  victory  rather  than 
of  temporary  shelter  from  harm.  It  has 
worked  like  mad  to  convert  plea-sure  craft, 
motor  fishing  boats,  merchant  vessels,  pri- 
vate and  commercial  planes,  train  civilian 
crews,  and  spread  the  patrol  with  every  po6- 
Bible  means. 

Handicapped  by  necessities  and  by  pre-war 
attitudes  toward  armament,  the  Navy  has  had 
to  improvise  with  whatever  was  at  hand. 

Still  inadequate,  still  far,  far  below  what 
the  Navy  knows  it  must  have,  these  efforts 
hpve  been  showing  results.  One  of  the  most 
effective  instruments  for  guarding  our  traffic 
lanes  is  the  submarine  chaser.  These  terriers 
of  the  sea  are  being  built  at  a  rate  which 
must  still  be  kept  secret  but  which  gives 
grounds  for  solid  confidence  in  our  future. 

Mr.  Commander.  1  year  ago  at  the  close  of 
my  address  I  pleaded  with  the  American  Le- 
gion. "I  have  hoped  that  when  the  history  of 
these  trrn:  i.d  u  i..  .e.-  ..^  •.-r.  tn  there  may 
shine  oii  :..f  ;  .lt.^  :  .  :\.  -..:>.  .generations  to 
see  the  fact  ti  .i-  ::  •  Americ.. ■-  Lfsi.  .n  rose  to 
the  emergency  a..i,  ■. otcd  to  ^i.^i.u  ..ke  a  rock 
Lir..:.u  the  cinof  ;.  Pu-'-lci  of  oiu:  beloved 
R.p;:b;.c." 
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('  c  .  n  I  call  up>on  the  Legion  to  stand 
firm  in  dark  hours  of  misunderstanding  and 
disappointment  behind  our  Commander  in 
the  faith  that  the  United 
■  ti-d  Navy  have  always  vron  their 
have  had  dark  days  before  this. 
he  time  in  1862  when  thp  Merri- 
ironclad,  played  hav  .  u  M^.  the 
fieet,  sinking  wooden  ships  at  will  all  day 
long  and  retiring  at  night  with  the  threat  to 
come  back  in  the  morning,  sink  the  remain- 
ing warships,  and  even  threatened  to  sail  up 
the  Potomac  and  shell  the  President  of  the 
United  States  right  out  of  the  White  House, 
and  soon  thereafter  bombard  with  leisurely 
impu',,--.'  I 'ii/icielphia  and  Nnv  Y^rk. 

Dtp.  .r  \i  .  a  the  Nation  ■:..-.■  night,  but 
In  the  morning  the  Navy  had  the  little 
Monitor  on  the  job.  and  the  day — and  the 
Nation — were  saved 

Stand  by  our  Commander  in  Chief,  our 
Navy,  our  Army,  and  our  Air  Corps.  Our  own 
fate  rides  on  the  unity  with  which  we  sup- 
port them.  And  the  fate  of  decency  and 
democracy  tlie  world  over  rides  on  its  ships 
and  planes,  its  decks  ar.d  wings 

Remember  that  this  is  not  a  Democratic 
or  a  Republican  Navy.  Army,  or  A'r  Corps. 
They  all  belong  to  America  The  hour  is  here 
when  loyal  and  patriotic  Americans,  regard- 
less of  party  ties.  race,  creed,  or  color,  mtist 
stick  and  slug  to  the  end.  The  time  has 
arrived  v^'n  America  mu'^t  get  touch  In- 
stead of  Ks  1  ■  g  a  stiff  upper  lip.  w-  n:  i!-t 
develop  a  siirt  uppercut  We  must  gc:  ngnt- 
Ing  mad.  We  must  develop  a  driving  forre 
In  patriotic  endeavor  that  knows  no  bounds. 
And  now,  Mr.  Commander,  I  desire  to  dls- 
ctiss  briefly  a  subject  that  every  American 
should  now  be  considering — the  pence  to 
come  in  the  post-war  era.  There  are  those 
who  say  that  we  should  win  the  war  first, 
and  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  d!.«cu.ss 
the  peace  thereafter.  But  ycu  an:;  I  t  -v 
that  during  peacetimes  we  ehoula  prfp;.re 
otir  defense  against  the  possibility  of  war — 
and  in  times  of  war  we  must  prepare  for 
peace. 

As  one  who  In  the  United  States  Senate 
supported  the  foreign  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration before  as  well  as  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor, I  feel  that  I  have  been  representing  not 
only  the  true  interests  of  Illinois  and  the 
Nation,  but  of  its  American  Legion  from 
whose  counsels  I  have,  across  the  past  quarter 
century,  been  taught  so  much  in  the  ways  of 
making  patriotism  effective. 

Most  of  us  who  helped  win  one  war  are  too 
removed  by  time  to  undergo  the  full  rigors 
of  this  war.  but  as  elder  statesmen,  watching 
the  home  front,  the  Legionnaires  must  take 
leadership  not  only  in  winning  this  war  but 
preventing  its  return  every  26  years.  The 
blunt  truth  is  that  the  pocketbook  of  the 
people  cannot  stimd  more  wars  of  this  kind 
in  the  future — and  more  wars  will  be  of  this 
kind,  and  worse.  The  common  people  of 
America — make  no  mistake  about  this — are 
thinkirig  hard.  They  want  this  war  to  be 
I   the  war  to  end  all  wars,  and  no  fooling! 

Unless  my  ears  deceive  me,  the  American 
people  are   going  to  write   into  the   coming 
peace   terms — no   matter    whether   the   hour 
comes  scon  or  late — the  solemn  verdict  tliat 
every  munition  factory,  every  shop  that  helps 
I    warfare,  every  military  uniform,  every  gun, 
I    every  plane  capable  of  l)€ing  converted  iuto 
'    a  weapon  cf  wa-    f  M"d  in  possession  of  the 
Axis  Powert     :r:!i-i    n    completely   destroyed. 
,    If   we  are  to  have  peace  on  <    :  ^i    .  -i  d  will 
toward    all    men,    the    dcfto  i  u    .vx,^    p>€cple 
;    must  be  policed  and  prevented  Horn   rising 
j    again   In    their   insane   lust   for   power. 
I        Common  sense  enjoins  us  to  spend  here- 
after an  ounce  of  prevention  rather  than  a 
pound     of     cure.     Humanity     dictates     this 
I    course,  and  financial  secinlty  Impels  It. 
I        Who    seriously    doubts    today    that    If    an 
I    efficient  inter- ;::        :   police  force  :    r1   N, 
I   created  aftei  Wcriu  War  No.  1  we  wcu  d  U  ». 
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^ptnct  today?    The  taxation  necessjiry  to  sup 
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pert  such  a  pol.ce  force  wcuid  net  have  cost 
per  year  what  one  fortnight  of  tl  is  current 
w»r  u  testing  the  American  taxpayers  alone 

WTiat  preTentfd  th»  world  from  hiving  such 
International  police  fcrc«  and  such 
aa  would  have  nipped  wars  In  thp 
partisan  politics.  1  rtgret  to  say.  m 
States  Senate. 

Ood  grant  that  when  this  wat  ends — as 
well  as  during  Us  perilous  course— the  United 
S'ates  shall  be  free  to  act  for  Justice  and 
permanent  security  without  any  stain  of  per 
sonal  prejudice  and  low  partisan  |reed  upon 
Us  mind 

And  in  this  spirit  may  I  c      ■ 
tUlon  of   the   articles  of   my    ^t 
which  I  gave  you  a  year  ago: 

"In  thuj  emergency,  my  ccmrides.  I  am 
duty  bound  to  follow  the  legislitlve  path 
wh.ch  I  t)eheve  will  make  secure  ;he  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  for  the  oncoming  eeneraticn 
of  Americans.  I  cannot,  under  a  ly  circum 
stances,  permit  the  question  of  nry  continu- 
ance in  cfBce  to  influence  my  \ote.  It  Is 
utterly  Immaterial  to  the  contir.ui  nee  of  free 
government  that  I  should  contmiio  in  cfCc? 
but  It  Is  basic  and  fundamental  hat  I  con- 
gcientlou*ly  attempt  as  a  public  officer  to 
hand  on  to  the  next  generation  the  same 
heritage  of  freedom  that  was  handed  to  me. 
This  Republic  of  free  men  and  w  :men  must 
continue  to  be  the  citadel  uf  1  fe.  liberty, 
and  happine&s  throughout  the  woi  !d. 


A:cJjf"rtj  Are  Enemie 
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j       I    ask 
jar.ied  in 

I.  •  H.-  1  uo  an  iditorial  fror  th«^  New 
York  Times  of  July  27.  194,;  ]  Ud  "Ac- 
cident.s  Are  Enemie;." 

There  being  no  objection,  thb  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  |  I-  ord, 
as  follows: 


ACCirtNTS    ARZ    IMilli; 


p-ii 


There  ought  to  be  the  widp^^t 
pert    for    the    safety    camr 
dramatized  by  the  Liberty  .\i  . 
Co     Carelessness  in  factory,  on  t 
and  In  the  home  Is  costing  more 
lives  and  injtirles  to  more  than  9.i 
sori  a  year     Last  year  accidents  ir 
Stntes   robbed   America  of   more 
000  000  •  irs  rf  Industrial 

The  car-  -  and  disregard  c 

of  others,  wnich  bring  about  thi 
tell,  slow  down  war  production 
that  makes  undercover  work  of 
8e«m   like   child's   play      Po'.ntln 
accidents  have  destroyed  more 
far  tl'Rn  all  the  spies  and  sabc 
Axis  "fifth  column"  ard  created 
confuston.  and  delay  than  all  th  ■ 
surted  by  the  sc -called  "six'h  c< 
livsurance  company  has  dubbed 
America's  "seventh  column." 

By  whatever  name,  there  Is  nc 
such  a  record.     At   any  time 
lives  and  material,  such  wanton 
stifTering.  is  an  Indictment  of 
In  time  cf  war.  when  every  man 
when  every  scrap  of  material 
every  moment  of  production  ga 
the    scales,    it    Is    little    short 
It  must  be  stepped. 
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HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE.  JR. 

LN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Auoust  24,  1942 

M.  LODGE.  M  President.  I  ask 
unanimDUs  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  the 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  per- 
taining to  the  subject  of  basic  religious 
behefs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT    ON    BASIC    RELIGIOUS    BELIEFS 

We.  the  undersigned  Individuals  of  the 
Protestant.  Catholic,  ar.d  Jewish  faiths,  fac- 
ing the  fact  that  our  country  is  at  war  and 
viewmg  the  present  catastrophic  result  of 
gcdiessness  In  the  world,  affirm  the  follow- 
Ing  common  and  fundamental  religious  be- 
liefs. We  believe  these  convictions  are  Im- 
portant to  every  religious  person,  and  are  the 
foundation  of  our  national  life. 

As  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews,  we 
acknowledge  again  cur  abiding  loyalty  to  our 
respective  religious  convictions.  We  recognize 
differences  in  many  Important  beliefs.  The 
following  statement  Is.  therefore,  not  a  pro- 
fession of  faith  to  be  considered  sufficient  or 
complete  by  any  of  us.  but  an  expression  cf 
cenam  basic  convictions  which  we  share. 

We  believe  In  one  Ood.  Creator.  Sustalner. 
and  Goal  of  the  universe.  Though  we  have 
d.stinctive  views  as  to  the  nature  and  con- 
tent of  God's  more  direct  revelation,  we  hold 
that  He  also  manifests  His  being,  power,  wis- 
dom, and  love  through  His  woiks  and  espe- 
cially in  the  mind,  will,  and  personality  of 
man. 

We  t-elieve  that  the  mind  of  man  reflects, 
though  imperfectly,  the  mind  of  God.  and 
we  reject,  a^  a  betrayal  of  human  dignity,  all 
attempts  to  explain  man  in  merely  material 
terms. 

We  believe  that  God's  all  holy  will  Is  the 
ultimate  sanction  of  human  morality  and 
that  miin's  true  freedom  and  h.^ppiness  de- 
pend on  his  adherence  to  divine  will  as 
known  to  him.  We  reject  all  deterministic 
interpretations  of  man  and  all  reduction  of 
his  moral  duties  to  mere  ctistom  or  social  ad- 
justment 

We  believe  th?t  recognition  of  man's  de- 
pendence on  God  Is  the  only  path  to  the 
progress  of  true  civilization;  that  nations,  as 
well  as  Individuals,  hr.ve  the  duty  of  recog- 
nizing this:  and  that  education  or  social 
theories  which  wou'.d  state  man's  duties, 
standards  and  happiness  wUhout  reference 
to  God  are  doomed  to  failure. 

We  bel.eve  democracy  to  te.  potentially, 
the  only  desirable  form  of  government  for 
cur  Nation  and  for  countries  of  similar  self- 
governl:ng  traditions,  but  that  no  political 
forms  can  In  the  long  run  bring  liberty  and 
happintss  to  a  society  in  which  moral  and 
religious  duties  are  dented  or  neglected. 

We  believe  that  God's  fatherly  providence 
extends  equally  to  every  human  being.  We 
reject  theories  of  race  which  attribute  es- 
sential superiority  to  one  racial  strain  over 
another.  We  acknowledge  ever,'  man  as  our 
brother.  We  respect  and  champion  his  In- 
alienable rlEthts.  and  are  determined  to  do 
all  in  cur  power  to  promote  mans  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare,  as  necessary  conse- 
quences of  our  duty  to  God. 

We  believe,  with  the  founders  of  this  Re- 
r  .bllc.  that  individual  rlghti  are  an  endow- 


ment from  God,  and  we  reject,  as  certain  to 
result  In  the  enslavement  of  man,  all  denials 
of  this  principle. 

Signed:   Gov.  Leverett  Saltcnstall;  Lt. 
Gov.     Horace     T.    Cahl.l;     Mayor 
Matirice  J.  Tobin:   Rt.   Rev.  Ray- 
mond A.  Heron,  bishop    Episcopal 
Church:    Louis    E.    Kirs.ein;    Rev. 
William      R.      Leslie.      president. 
Greater       Boston       Council       of 
Churches:   Rev.  Robert  Cummins, 
general    superintendent,    Unlver- 
salist    Church:     Rev.    Michael    J 
Ahem.  S.  J  :  Isaac  Hlgtiinbotham. 
general    secretary.     Macsachusetis 
Baptist    Convention:     Dr.    Frank 
Jennings,  secretary,  Ma.'^sachtxsetts 
Council    of   Churches;    Rabbi    Dr. 
Joshua     Loth     Licbman.     Temple 
Israel.  Boston:   Dr    Freilerick  May 
Eilot.    president.    American    Uni- 
tarian Association;  Rabbi  Herman 
H     Rubenovltz.     president.    Rab- 
binical Association  of  Greater  Bos- 
ton; Rev.  Horace  F.  Holton,  presi- 
dent.  Massachusetts    Council     cf 
Churches;    Rev.    Walton    E.    Cole, 
Second  Church  in  Boston:   Rabbi 
Samuel  J.  Abrams.  Terrple  Ohabel 
Shalom:  Leonard  Carmichael.  pres- 
dent.    Tufts    College;     Daniel    L. 
Marsh,   president.  Boston  Univer- 
sity;   Dr.    Carl    S.    Ell.    president, 
Northeastern    University;    Dennis 
A.    Dooley.    former    dean,    Boston 
College     Law    School    and    State 
librarian:    Arthur    L.    Gould,    su- 
perintendent  of   schocls,   Boston; 
Hon.    George    E     Sweeney.    Judge. 
United  States  district  court:  Hon. 
A.     E      Pinanskl,     Judge,     Massa- 
chusetts    Superior     Court;     Hon. 
Francis  J.  W    Ford,  Judge,  United 
States  district  court;  Hon.  John  P. 
Higglns.   chief  Justice.  Massachu- 
setts Superior  Court;  Hon.  A.  K. 
Cohen,    Judge.    Boston    Municipal 
Court;   Daniel  J.  Lyno.  president. 
Boston  Bar  Association;  Hon,  Lewis 
Goldberg.  Justice  of  the  superior 
court;  Edmund  R  Dewing,  district 
attorney.  Norfolk-Plymouth  Coun- 
ties;    Albert    A.    Schaefer.    grand 
master.    Massachusett?    Lodge    cf 
Masons;  Bernard  J.  Rchwell;  Mrs. 
R.  M.  Saltonstall;  Col.  Thomas  F. 
Sullivan,  chairman.  Boston  Transit 
Commission:   Allan  Fc-bes.  presi- 
dent. Greater  Boston  Chinese  Re- 
lief;   Hon.    Joseph    F.    OConnell; 
Gen.   Daniel   Needham;    Stuart  C. 
Rand:  Delcevare  King:  Hon.  Jacob 
J.    Kaplan;    Arthur    S.    Johnson; 
Michael  A.  Fredo;  P.  A  O'Connell; 
Edward  C.   Donnelly;    Dr.  Charles 
F.  WllinsXy,  director,  Beth  Israel 
Hospital;  Robert  Cutler,  president. 
National   Community   Chests   and 
Councils.  Inc :    John   W.    Cronln; 
Thomas    H.    Mahony;    Lincoln    A 
Filene;  Victor  A.  Friend,  chairman. 
Massachusetts     Committee.     Con- 
ference   cf    Christians    and    Jews; 
Ben  G.  Shapiro,  secretary.  Massa- 
chusetts Committee.  Conference  of 
Christians    and    Jews;    Ralph    M. 
Eastman,  treasurer.  Massachusetts. 
Committee.   Conference   of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews;  Dr.  Amos  Wilder. 
Andover  Newton  Theological  Semi- 
nary; Dr.  Adelaide  Case.  Episcopal 
TheDlcgical     School.     Cambridge; 
Edward  O.  Procter,  former  assist- 
ant   attorney    general    of    M.iss.t- 
chusetts;    Dr.    C.    Goricn    Brcwn- 
vllle.     Tremont     Temple     Baptist 
Chtirch;  Hon.  John  J.  Burns,  for- 
mer Judge,  superior  court  of  Bos- 
ton;  Dr.  Serge  Koussc  vitsky,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra;  Hen  Ed- 
mund J.  Brandon,  Uuited  States 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TR  JMAN 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tucsdau  A  .iiust  25, 1942 

Mr.  11  ■  :.!.\N-  :^:  Piesident,  I  ask 
1  !;;, ;"i;i^i  M-  coij.--ni  LQ  iiave  p.  ii'Sui  in  the 
Hfv  ^ir.D  ?i,  article  entitled  "TIh-  Au  kward 
Giant."  by  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann.  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  under 
d:itr  of  August  25.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
\^a5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today  and  Tomorrow 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

THS    AWKWARD    CIA^TT 

As  a  result  of  one  of  those  accidents  which 
are  tlie  lughtmare  of  newspaptrmen,  an  arti- 
cle of  mine  went  out  last  week  from  my 
ofBre  under  the  title  "Mr.  Nelsou's  Failure." 
when  what  I  had  actually  written  In  my  not 
very  legible  handwriting  was  "Mr.  Nelson's 
Future  "  The  thesis  ot  the  article  was  that 
while  Mr  Nelson  is  now  at  the  cxibis  ol  his 
career  where  he  mlglit  fail  completely,  there 
was  good  reason  to  hope  and  believe  viiat  he 
would  "master  nis  situation.  " 

The  outlook  Is  even  belter  now  Uian  it 
appeared  to  be  it  that  time.  There  is  ground 
for  think::. L  ::iat  the  President  has  renewed 
and  coniiiiiivU  the  authority  whicii  he  dele- 
gated to  Mr.  Nelson,  that  the  cooperation  of 
the  War  Dep>artment  is  asFtired,  and  that 
Mr.  Nelson  haa  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to 
reorganize  himsoll  and  to  call  in  stronger 
men. 

In  this  connection  we  may  even  hope  that 
mere  was  implied  than  the  President  chose  to 
say  In  the  letter  which  on  Friday  he  sent  to 
all  heads  of  departmPDts  telling  them  to  quit 
quarreling  In  public.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
end  cf  confusion  hps  been  '~?.u=«d  on  subJ;ctE 
like  rubber,  oil.  scrap,  and  the  like  by  prima 
donnas  who  cannot  resist  issuing  a  statement 
or  holding  a  press  conference.  But  even 
more  damage  is  done  by  the  quarrels  that  are 
not  brought  mto  the  open. 

Some  few  of  these  quarrels,  but  very  few  In- 
deed, have  to  do  with  real  issues:  99  percent 
of  them  arc  the  product  of  pride,  ambition. 
Jealousy,  complacency,  careerisrn,  stiibbcrn- 
ncss,  rigidity  of  mind,  narrowness  of  view,  self- 
interest,  vested  interest,  bureaucratic  routine, 
and  politics.  All  governments  everywheie 
and  at  all  times,  those  of  our  enemies  and 
those  of  our  friends,  are  subject  to  tliese 
troubles,  and  hr.vln^'  seen  Washington  at  the 
beginning  of  tw  vv,,rs,  my  'wi:  .:  spiession  is 
that  Washing •...ii  i»  not  wurtt  ii^  liiis  respecx 
today  but  better  than  it  was  at  a  correspond- 
ing period  In  the  Inst  war.  Yet  It  Is  not 
nearly  good  enough,  and  it  Is  hieh  time  that 
the  oCir'  ;;  v,  :.  •-  n!i-">i:r  b:i;'nN»  :ir'l  w.  ■  , 
made  t'  cm  r-  i-  vi:itr  p.- ^v.-,..  re-  •  th*  ■:,,.•- 
V'  pfi  .-lid  h:t;l" -ry..ivu»'.' .  n.i'ii  \w:;,  hif  .  .ir:'^,'- 
iiu:  tfU'  riir  (;•  :,s     1   ihc  w;- 

Muc:i    r.i;!    1m     d    :.-    i.::ti    tt.;j.-'    I'P    ann,    '• 
improve  tlie  urgauizaliou  lor  rtacning  aeci- 


sion-  .ii.d  ic  cl:i:-if\  t^■•  uin-?-  ui  authority. 
But  more  fii:;  Lv  c-'.'  v.-.  ;.  .i.-riging  some  cf 
the  men  iiiiu  b>  a  .iiii-,.,L  o;  heart  in  some 
of  the  others.  For  one  of  tlie  escapist  illu- 
sions of  American  officialdom  is  that  contu- 
sions and  contradictions  can  be  remedied  by 
making  a  new  c:>  •.":.' .iion  chart  and  wni;ng 
a  new  directive.  In  ;;ici.  good  men  who  mean 
to  woik  together— and  know  how — can  make 
almost  any  organization  work;  the  others  will 
make  a  muddle  cf  it  even  if  it  were  as  clecr 
and  precise  as  Euclid  s  plane  geometry. 

In  the  work  that  Mr.  Nelson  has  now  at 
last  made  up  his  mind  to  do,  success  depends, 
of  course,  upcn  his  being  lucid  and  flnu. 
But  It  depends  no  less  on  whether  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  heads  of  the  service  depa;  tments 
and  the  war  agencies  understand  and  resJly 
bel.eve  in  the  indispensable  task  which  "Jie 
Nekon  office  has  to  perform — tl^t  is  to  say. 
in  the  absolute  need  to  bring  all  the  require- 
ments cf  the  United  Nations  into  bala:.ice 
with  all  their  rcsovu-ces.  This  work  has  to 
be  done.  If  Mr.  Nelson  cannot  do  it,  some- 
body else  must.  If  Mr.  Nelson  ceased  to  exist, 
it  would  be  necessaxy  to  Invent  him.  And 
since  this  work  must  be  done,  its  importance 
must  be  understood  by  the  Cabinet  ofBcers 
and  the  generals  and  the  admirals,  and  by 
all  their  subordinates,  and  they  must  take 
to  heart  its  importance. 

A  great  deal  cf  the  trouble  arises  from  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  Inability  to  remove  even  the 
lamest  of  his  lame  ducks.  Since  no  one  ever 
has  to  give  up  his  titles  and  emoluments, 
no  matter  how  Inadequate  he  Is  or  how  badly 
he  has  failed,  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  top  of  the 
Government  sets  an  example  which  destioys 
discipline  down  the  line.  It  i£  taken  for 
granted  that  if  an  official  Is  out  of  place,  his 
functions  may  be  removed  but  that  he  will 
remain.  This  makes  Intrigue,  indirection, 
aitd  slickness  a  habit  in  getting  things  done, 
good  things  and  bad  things  alike.  II  every- 
thlitg  has  to  be  done  by  beating  around  th* 
bush,  men  lose  the  habit  of  going  forward  on 
a  straight  line. 

The  amount  of  nervous  energy  that  ia 
burned  up  by  the  able  men  as  they  move  in 
and  out  and  around  and  across  the  imniov- 
able  lame  ducks,  the  fossil  remains  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  earllr r  nolitlc.il  commitment?  and 
previous  politir:  i  ;r. stakes,  would,  if  It  were 
released,  electruy  ;hc  whole  conduct  of  the 
war.  H:Uf  a  dozen  conspicuously  honorable 
retirement*  from  nominally  responsible  posts 
would  break  through  more  deadlocks.  botUe- 
necks,  short  circuits,  and  dead  ends  than  a 
stack  ol  filing  cabinets  filled  with  new  direc- 
tives from  the  White  House. 

For  Washington  today  is  a  giant  wasting  a 
good  part  cf  his  best  strength  becavise  he 
lacks  the  discipline,  and  therefore  the  co- 
ordination of  eye  and  brain  and  hand,  to  use 
his  strength.  That,  let  us  hope,  is  what  the 
President  felt  when  he  said  in  his  letter  that 
his  officials  "ought  to  be  making  trouble  loT 
the  enemy  and  not  for  one  another." 


V>'-?akr.tss.  ? 
rXTEy-TON   CM-'   ixl'.-MlKS 

HON   HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 
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oidmaic  Strength  or  to  Conceal  Wtak 
ness?" 

T*  '^re  being  no  objection,  the  article 
A.ii  dered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  T:t!    N' ^;.-N- — To  Cc    =::■'■.,■•,-?  '■ -:  i  •■-.- t'H   or 
1   >    COKOEAi.    \Vi>K\':-.t; 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  August  24.— The  immediate 
effect  of  the  President's  order  to  officials  to 
keep  from  the  public  hereafter  all  knowledge 
of  disagreements  over  fac'-s  and  policies  that 
may  exist  among  them  has  been  to  close  the 
public's  best  sources  of  Government  infoima- 
tlon  From  these  sources  throughout  the 
history  cf  the  Republic,  including  the  war 
era  of  1917-19,  have  come  these  background 
explanations  which  help  to  clarify  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  news,  the  "why  " 
of  official  actions  and  the  policies  uiider 
which  they  are  taken. 

From  these  sources  also  have  come  off-the- 
reccrd  uaformatioii  to  the  public,  through  the 
press,  which  has  supplied  that  check  en  the 
conduct  of  public  servants  that  In  the  Amer- 
ican democratic  system  hajs  always  been  con- 
sidered indispensable  to  a  government  by.  of. 
and  for  the  peopie  The  precfss  did  not  re- 
quire that  one  official  slicuid  publicly  chal- 
lenge the  authority  of  another,  or  cjaenly 
asperse  his  facts  or  his  motives.  This  has 
been  the  long-tclerated  custom  ol  the  New 
Deal,  partly  because  under  it  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  poorly  organised, 
partly  because  the  new  dealers  are  powerful 
Individualists  and  Nimrcds  of  flrst-pag2 
headl:nes. 

THZ    LID    GOES    ON 

To  the  extent  that  the  President's  order 
will  put  an  end  to  this  it  can  be  useful  In 
effecting  an  orderly  burcnucratlc  front  and 
ending  that  public  confusion  which  the  Pres- 
ident Justly  said  tends  to  convince  the  man 
in  the  street  that  the  GoTemment  is  urcer- 
taln  as  to  policy  and  Incompetent  to  do  Its 
Jcb.  But.  as  this  newsTiaper  said  editorially, 
the  order  strikes  at  a  s^ymptom.  not  at  its 
cause,  which  is  faulty  organisation.  And  tha 
rule  the  F*resldent  laid  down  will  deepen  that 
cause  by  attempting  to  conceal  one  of  tts 
•■strongest  evldejKes  of  its  existence. 

That  will  be  bad  enough  from  the  stand- 
point of  greater  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  But  the  effect  will  be  worse  If  clari- 
fying information  is  denied  to  the  ptibllc. 
through  shutting  off  the  channels  of  the 
press.  a£  the  order  already  has  bad  a  tendency 
to  do. 

This  tendency  was  manifest  today  in  several 
Government  olQces  where  repxwters  have  had 
most  valuable  cooperation  In  getting  at  the 
"why"  of  the  news.  One  administrator, 
whose  readiness  to  clear  up  points  In  labor 
controversies  has  been  a  t>eneflt  to  the  Pres- 
ident— If  it  Is  a  tx-aefit  to  attempt  to  prove 
logic  and  even-handed  Justice  in  his  dealings 
with  labcM*  demands — Baid  he  could  not  an- 
swer questions  he  has  always  answered  be- 
fore. Another,  conceding  that  his  I*re£iden- 
tially  fixed  Jurisdiction  Is  being  Invaded  by  a 
Cabinet  member  without  plain  authority, 
asked  to  be  excused  from  giving  an  explana- 
tion why  hf  '' i.r.ks  the  public  and  the  war 
program  w,..  :  '  U-e  sufferer  for  it  when  cold 
weather  comes. 

THE    BASIC    TEOUBLX 

In  due  course — which  may  be  weeks — the 

latter  •  :i  :  :  •  •  ;  y  be  able  to  make 
his  cafct  txlurt  li.t  iit*>dent.  a«  the  new 
order  announces  must  be  the  sole  procedure 

in  ail  'U-i-ri-'-t:-!!":  c:s-::-ps.  But  White 
Hoii-*'  e;,v:i'v';  •:,» :  '.-  ■■  :;-  :  .  lo  arrange;  the 
dbine-    .n.(:;.i":    ;■:>.,  la  is  aggressive,  out - 

u  -  has   fixed   days  for 

^t■'  .::r    Liit-  Pr •■ -;CKM. : ,   .cia,   ■..»"■   harm  may  be 

(i  i    (-  re;  .re  -m,:':   ;.-.L,t^->  .:;-  t*?  applied  which 

I  li    '  i<  •   .t  p;  .iicity  would  lurnlah  at  once. 

I..  iua..>   uiiici   iLuiiances  the  correct  side  of 
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a  JurtMliCtlonal  dispute  may  neve 
President      He  cannct  possibly 
iciea  of  the  war  and  attend  to  all 
too 

The  order  L"  the  direct  consequ*^ 
Presidential     traits.      One    is 
(that    amounts    to    incapacity) 
preat  pwwer  in  clear  terms  to  a  mit\ 
Wield  It  against  bell  and  bigh  wate 
to  encouTBge  and  support  that 
regard  to   political  doctrinism  a 
by  court  favorite*      The  other  is 
belief  that  the  press  as  a  whole 
make   an    hone^t   account    to    the 
given  all  the  facts  cf  a  situation. 
velt's  preference  for  the  hand-out 
5tiurc«   cf    news    was   often    mad^ 
time  of  peace     Therefore,  the  obvi 
t:ons  which  m.ujt  now  be  put  on  t 
ncn  of  facts  affecting   national 
time  cf   war  cannot  be  said  to 
lished  this  preference. 

NECES&UtT    NEWS   THRFATTHn) 

The   President   quottd    M 
the  Ofllce  of  War  Inform.... 
In  decreeing  that  verbal  statements 
more   than  one  department,    "in 
Terences  and  elsewhere."  must  ce^se 
they  .spread  public  confusion,  aid 
and   entangle    the   war   pre  gram 
controversy.    They  have  done  and 
things,  and  the  President  has 
sive  contributions  of  his  own. 
goes  far  beyond  all  this,  as  the  or 
interpreted,  and  threotens  the  flo 
mate,  even  necessary  news,  of  a 
to  which  the  American  jjecp'.e  ha 
their  lives  and  the.r  future. 

The    trouble    lies    deeper,    and 
touched  by  the  order.     Not  far  ti 
CenvTal  is  the  ofllce  of  one  cf  the 
most  loyal  adherents,  and  he  put 
on  the  trouble.     "The  bos.s."  he 
appoints  one  man  to  do  four  jobs 
to  do  one.     Often  he  does  bcth. 
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Our  Indians  ai  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAIU-CS 


HON.  CH.ARLES  L,  McNl^RY 

■.■I  or. Li.  ',s 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMIrb  ST.ATES 


T::  sdau.  August  25. 1942 


M;    M^N.\RY.    Mr.  President 
'Washington  Post  under  date 
22,  1942,  there  appears  an  inters 
stimulatrng  article  entitled  ■'Oiir 
at  War."  under  the  authorsh 
Richard  L.  Neubf  rger.    I  a.-k  uti 
consent  to  have  the  article  prin 
RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection.  • 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  i: 
as  follows: 

Otrs  Indians  at  \V.= 
(By  Richard  L.  Ne.;:    r^. 

SACn  AMD  WIUJXC  TO  SCR\^ 

The  descendants  of  Am.erlca  s  o 
habitants  are  playing  their  full 
effort  to  keep  America  free      Of 
Indian  males  in  the  United  S*   -c- 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  44      : 
8,000  are  serving  in  the  Amer.can  .^: 
exceeds  the  percent.^c?  of  particip.i 
male  pop-..  .:io;:    .-    .  a  :.ule  wlthui 
irrouo^ 
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vation  in  Montana,  for  example,  of  252  braves 
registerrd  under  the  selective-service  law,  131 
have  volunteered  for  Army  duty.  Similar 
records  have  been  made  at  other  Indian 
agencies 

This  :s  particularly  significant,  for  this  is 
the  first  war  in  history  in  which  Indians  have 
been  recjuired  to  serve  in  the  country's  armed 
forces  a?  an  obligation  of  citizenship.  Not 
until  li)24  did  Congress  make  all  Indians 
within  the  United  States  and  possessions 
fuil-flcdged  citizens.  This  act  was  largely  a 
reward  for  the  splendid  voluntary  part  played 
by  Indians  in  rallying  to  the  colors  in  1917 
and  1918. 

INDIANS  ARE  ENLISTING 

Wholehearted  participation  by  American 
Indians  in  the  building  of  America's  Army 
also  derives  considerable  significance  from 
the  fact  that  for  years  Nazi  propaganda  has 
endeavored  to  drive  a  wedge  between  white 
man  and  red  man  in  this  country.  Typical 
Sliver  Shirt  utterances  told  the  Indians  that 
only  under  nazi-lsm  could  they  get  their 
lands  back  and  have  complete  Justice 
Broadcasts  from  Berlin  predicted  an  Indian 
uprising  in  the  United  States. 

The  Indians  of  the  United  States  have 
answered  this  propaganda  by  enlisting  in 
large  numbers  in  the  United  States  Army. 
The  braves  who  registered  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  brought  along  their  guns.  They 
wanted  to  start  fighting  the  enemy  at  once. 
The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  reports  that  approxi- 
mately 500  Indians  are  entering  the  Army 
every  month.  One  tribe  deferred  a  long 
series  of  legal  claims  against  the  Government 
when  it  learned  that  the  Government  was 
engaged  in  war.  Winning  the  war  came 
first,  the  chiefs  said. 

Many  observers  believe  that  these  events 
will  have  important  repercussions  in  other 
nations.  Native  populations  in  South  Amer- 
ica. India,  Egypt,  and  the  Near  East  have 
often  expresstd  a  "Strong  bond  of  sympathy 
and  kinship  with  the  Indians  of  Norta 
America.  The  fact  that  those  Indians  are 
now  enlisting  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  may  strengthen  American  ties  with 
nations  that  have  large  native  segments. 

SYMBOL  TO  NATIVES  ELSFWHERE 

John  Collier,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  recently  pointed  out  that 
the  American  Indians  are  an  important 
symbol  to  colonial  peoples  all  over  the  world. 
When  the  Arabs  wanted  American  engineers 
to  improve  their  railroads  and  irrigation 
systems,  they  asked  for  engineers  from  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  After  a  large  mag- 
azine in  this  country  had  published  an 
article  about  distressing  conditions  among 
certain  Indian  tribes,  the  people  of  India 
conducted  special  prayers  in  behalf  of  the 
Indians  in  far-off  America. 

Mr.  Collier,  long  a  champion  of  extended 
rights  and  privileges  for  the  American  In- 
dian, believes  that  the  present  wholehearted 
participation  In  this  way  by  our  Indian 
tribes  will  have  advantageous  effects  in 
Egypt,  India,  the  Near  East,  and  South 
America.  The  Office  of  War  Information, 
using  radio  and  printed  pamphlets,  plans 
to  inform  the  men  and  women  of  these 
nations  of  the  Army  enlistments  by  thou- 
sands of  Indians  in  such  States  as  Okla- 
homa. Montana,  Idaho,  California,  Arizona, 
and  Oregon. 

Several  prominent  members  of  Congress 
have  maintained  that  the  Indians'  eager- 
ness to  serve  in  the  Army  is  a  tribute  to  the 
patriotism  and  spirit  of  America's  original 
inhabitants.  "It  is  a  grand  show  of  loyalty." 
said  Senator  Charixs  L.  McNaht.  of  Oregon. 
"Alter  the  Injustices  the  Indian  has  suf- 
ff •••  d  '  declared  Representative  John  M. 
c  f-  -F  cf  W.ishtngton.  "he  still  is  ready  to 
fighi  for  Ameilca,  because  he  knows  that 
only    under    democracy    can    injustices    be 


1  remedied.  Under  fascism  and  mizi-lsm  the 
Indian  would  be  crushed  along  with  all 
other  lovers  of  liberty  ' 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs  indicate  that  practically  all  Indians 
of  eligible  age  have  registered  for  selective 
service.  Registration  among  Indi.ins  is  more 
than  99  percent  complete.  When  a  group 
of  young  Sioux,  whose  grandfathers  fought 
Custei  at  Little  Big  Horn,  heard  cJf  the  selec- 
tive-service registration,  they  snorted  deri- 
sively. "Since  when."  asked  one  of  them,  "has 
It  been  nece.ssary  to  conscript  the  Sioux  as 
fighters?" 

TRIBES  PLEDGE  LOYAL  TY 

Scores  of  Indian  tribes  have  specifically 
pledged  their  loyalty.  The  Chippewa  Indians 
cf  Michigan  formally  declared  war  on  the 
Axis,  announcing  their  determination  to 
"stand  by  Uncle  Sam  to  the  end."  Indians 
and  E.=ikimos  in  Alaska  are  making  fur  boots, 
parkas,  and  mittens  for  American  soldiers. 
Some  of  these  soldiers  are  men  of  their  own 
tribe.  On  the  swift  waters  of  the  Columbia 
River  Indian  fishermen  are  setting  aside 
funds  from  part  of  their  catch  of  salmon  for 
young  members  of  the  tribe  who  have  entered 
the  Army. 

The  value  of  American  Indians  to  the 
Army  is  underscored  by  certain  special  skills 
to  which  the  Indians  claim  heritage.  As 
scouts,  runners,  and  in  signal  work,  they  ex- 
cel. They  can  slip  silently  and  swiftly 
through  the  wilderness  which  the  Army  must 
defend  In  the  far  West  and  in  Alaska.  The 
activities  of  the  famous  Indian  scouts,  last 
of  their  line,  at  Fort  Huachuca.  Ariz.,  has 
called  the  attention  of  the  Nation  to  the 
role  of  Indians  In  the  work  o'  the  Army. 

In  this  first  war  In  which  the  American 
Army  has  officially  had  a  claim  on  the  service 
of  America's  Indians,  that  service  is  being 
given  in  full  measure.  Indian  enlistments  in- 
dicate that  they  are  playing  even  a  larger 
proportionate  part  than  the  rest  of  the  male 
population.  Nor  is  this  spirit  confined  ex- 
clusively to  American  Indians  and  natives. 
When  registration  for  the  draft  took  place  in 
Alaska,  several  Eskimos  from  Big  Diomede 
Island,  which  Is  in  the  Soviet  Union,  were  on 
hand  to  register  with  their  American  brothers 
from  Little  Diomede.  When  Selective  Serv- 
ice officials  found  out  the  place  of  residence 
of  the  visitors,  they  gently  explained  to  them 
that  their  place  was  in  the  Russian  Army 
rather  than  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE.M.\;:KS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  iM.  ME.4D 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  25, 1942 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  final  meeting  of  the 
Riccobono  Seminar  of  Roman  Law  for 
1941-42.  which  was  held  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proceed- 
ings were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The    final    conference    of    the    Riccobono 

Seminar  of  RomaniLaw  in  America  for  1941- 

42    took    place    In    the    St.    Thomas    Mort 

;   Library,  McMahon  Hall,  at  the  Catholic  Uiii- 
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versity  of  America  S:hcol  cf  Law,  on  Monci.iy 
evening.  May  11,  1942.  at  8  o'clock.  Dr  Bren- 
dan Fv  Brown,  scriba  (secretary)  of  the 
■eminar,  presided. 

Dr.  Brown  explained  that  the  seminar  had 
been  established  in  this  country  in  1929.  to 
memorialize  a  series  of  lectures  at  Catholic 
University  by  Professor  Riccobono.  the  cele- 
brated scholar  who  has  wTitten  many 
authoritative  works  particularly  concerning 
the  impact  of  Chriftianlty  upon  Roman  law. 
Dr.  Brown  expressed  the  indebtedness  of  the 
seminar  to  the  law  school  of  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, which  has  been  the  habitat  of  the 
seminar  since  1935,  and  to  the  university 
•which  has  been  the  spiritual  and  financial 
sponsor  of  this  society  of  Roman  law  scholars. 
He  added  that  the  final  conference  of  the 
seminar  was  held  Jointly  each  year  with  the 
May  social  assembly  of  the  law  school  at  which 
a  program  on  some  aspect  of  the  science  of 
law  was  presented. 

The  program  of  the  Riccobono  Seminar  In- 
cluded a  paper  by  Prcf.  Max  Radin,  of  the 
school  of  Jurisprudence  of  the  University  of 
California  on  The  lus  Gentium;  A  New  Point 
of  View,  followed  by  a  short  commentary  on 
the  same  subject  by  Prof.  Walter  L.  Moll,  of 
Gecrge   Washington   University   Law   School. 

Dr.  Radin  was  the  magister  (president)  of 
the  seminar  for  1941-42.  Dr.  Brown  said 
that  Professor  Radin  was  a  legal  author  of 
renown,  especially  In  the  fields  of  Roman 
law  and  Anglo-American  legal  history.  For 
many  years  he  taught  law  at  the  University 
of  California. 

The  gist  of  Profe.ssor  Radin's  paper  was 
that  up  to  about  the  time  of  Quintus  Mucins, 
there  were  two  common  notions  of  lus  gen- 
tium. One  v.as  that  it  was  specific  foreign 
law.  lus  gentium  exterarum.  enforced  by  the 
foreign  praetor  in  Rome  as  a  privilege  of  the 
foreigners  resident  there.  The  other  mean- 
ing was  that  of  international  law  whose  vio- 
lations were  enforceable  by  the  ancient  re- 
ciperatio.  but  always  upon  special  petition  to 
the  senate. 

Between  Quintus  Mucins  and  the  Jurists  of 
the  empire,  a  new  meaning  began  to  be  at- 
tached to  ius  gentium.  It  became  ius 
omnium  gentium  in  two  somewhat  divergent 
but  related  senses.  In  one  of  these,  it  was 
contrasted  with  ius  civile  alone  and  became 
a  synonym  for  natural  law.  In  the  other.  It 
was  the  general  law  of  mankind  as  distin- 
guished from  the  special  law  cf  Rome  or 
Athens  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  law  govern- 
ing all  living  creatures  on  the  other.  The 
meaning  of  ius  gentium  as  international  law 
was  retained  as  a  phase  of  the  expression  in 
both  traditions. 

After  Professor  Radin  had  concluded  his 
paper.  Dr.  Brown  thanked  him  on  behalf  of 
the  seminar.  His  address  ranged  the  gamuts 
of  rhetoric  and  etymology,  history,  philosophy, 
and  law. 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  Walter  L.  Moll, 
professor  of  law  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. The  chairman  said  that  Dr.  Moll  was 
one  of  those  unique  scholars  who  has  taught 
law  as  well  as  Greek,  and  who  was  learned 
In  Jurisprudence  as  well  as  in  theology.  In 
the  field  of  scholarship.  Dr.  Moll  has  perhaps 
most  distinguished  himself  by  the  transla- 
tion from  the  German  of  the  great  Ehrlich's 
work  on  The  Fundamental  Principles  of  the 
Sociology  of  Law,  which  he  published  in  1936. 

A  short  summary  of  Professor  Moll's  paper 
follows.  In  a  remarkable  book  entitled 
"Reichsrecht  und  Volksrecht,"  which  might 
be  translated  "Imperial  Law  and  National 
Law,"  Prof.  Ludwig  Mitteis.  on  the  basis  of  an 
elaborate  apparatus,  discussed  the  question 
of  a  ius  gentium  among  the  Greeks.  (See 
especially  chapter  II  on  Hellenistic  law.) 
The  development  of  this  Greek  ius  gentium 
forms  a  striking  parallel  to  the  development 
which  took  place  in  Rome. 

In  the  ancient  days  when  society  was  or- 
ganized   according    to    kin    groups    and   far 
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down  Into  the  days  of  politically  organized 
society,  a  man  enjoyed  legal  protection  only 
In  his  tribal  group,  or  at  a  later  date  in  his 
native  city.  Elsewhere  he  was  without  any 
legal  rights  whatsoever.  The  stranger  in  an 
ancient  community  enjoyed  neither  egktesis 
(commerclum)  nor  epigamia  (connubium). 
He  did  not  have  access  to  the  law  courts,  for 
there  only  the  member  of  the  community  was 
recognized.  At  first  he  had  to  rely  on  the 
"guest  friend."  who  represented  him  In  the 
courts.  Later  Individual  foreigners  were 
granted  limited  civil  rights.  At  a  later  stage, 
as  commerce  among  Greek  cities  grew,  whole 
cities  granted  to  the  citizens  of  other  cities 
civil  rights  and  legal  protection.  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  right  to  legal  protection 
was  assumed  as  self-evident.  In  the  larger 
cities  special  tribunals  were  erected  before 
which  foreigners  could  litigate.  Since  Greek 
law  barring  various  local  peculiarities  was  in 
the  main  a  system  of  law  which  all  Greeks 
had  in  common,  there  was  little  difficulty 
about  the  law  to  be  applied  in  these  tribu- 
nals. It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  law 
which  the  magistrate  applied  was  the  law  of 
the  forum.  At  the  time  the  Remans  began 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Near  East, 
this  recognition  of  a  Greek  in  foreign  Greek 
cities  had  been  well  established. 

The  situation  in  Rome  forms  a  close  paral- 
lel to  the  situation  In  a  typical  Hellenistic 
city.  At  first  the  foreigner  enjoyed  no  legal 
protection  in  Rome  whatever.  The  native 
Roman  law,  the  Ius  Quiritium,  was  unavail- 
able to  him.  He  had  no  standing  In  the  law 
courts. 

Gradually,  however,  the  situation  changed. 
Foreigners  had  access  to  the  Roman  courts, 
and  since  the  Roman  law.  both  substantive 
'  and  procedural,  was  unavailable  to  him,  a 
,  body  of  law,  both  substantive  and  procedural, 
I  grew  up,  of  which  he  could  avaU  himself. 
This  body  of  law  was  called  Ius  Gentium. 
Mommsen  (Staatsrecht,  3, 1, 9,  A  2)  has  shown 
that  in  this  connection  "gentes"  did  not  mean 
all  peoples,  but  all  other  peoples.  The  Ro- 
mans were  the  people  (populus  Romanus); 
the  other  peoples  were  the  gentes. 

Ius  gentium,  therefore,  primarily  means 
law  applicable  to  the  gentes  (foreigners).  It 
was  a  body  of  rules,  1.  e..  positive  law  in  the 
analytical  sense.  At  a  later  time,  various  col- 
lateral meanings  of  this  terra  appear.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  sen^e  of  the  law  of 
foreign  peoples.  It  is  sometimes  used  synony- 
mously with  ius  naturale,  ius  naturae  (na- 
tural lav.  law  of  nature).  The  most  modern 
consensus  of  opinion  among  scholars  is  that 
the  itis  gentium  and  the  ius  naturale  are 
identical.  In  spite  of  this.  Dr.  Moll  agrees 
with  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  that  these  two  terms 
do  not  connote  the  same  thing.  Ius  gentium 
was  a  body  of  positive  law,  actually  applied 
in  the  law  courts.  Ius  naturale,  however,  was 
merely  a  philosophical  Idea,  an  ideal  of  law, 
according  to  which  the  actually  existing  legal 
materials  were  eked  out  and  Improved.  It 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  development  of 
new  rules  from  day  to  day.  as  the  need  there- 
for became  manifest. 

Professor  Radin  discussed  the  Lex  Aebutia 
and  the  availability  of  the  old  legls  actiones 
to  foreigners.  But  Dr.  Moll  did  not  agree 
that  the  legis  actiones  were  available  to  for- 
eigners. He  believed  that  the  generally  ac- 
cepted view  was  correct;  namely,  that  be- 
cause these  actions  were  unavailable  to  for- 
eigners, the  praetor  permitted  the  latter  to 
come  Into  court  and  state  their  contentions 
informally,  and  gave  them  a  "formula."  stat- 
ing the  rules  according  to  which  the  case 
was  to  be  decided.  The  parties  took  this 
formula  to  the  arbitrator,  who  actually  de- 
cided the  case. 

This  procedure  was  not  totally  unknown 
to  Roman  procedural  law.  But  it  was  the  pro- 
cedure employed  in  cases  involving  foreigners. 
The  cumbersome  procedure  of  the  legis  ac- 
tiones had  become  utterly  inadequate  to  meet 
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the  needs  of  the  time.  The  Lex  Aebutia^ 
thenefore,  permitted  this  procedure  In  all 
cases  involving  only  Roman  citizens.  There- 
upon the  legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse. 

Professor  Moll  stated  that  Dr.  Radin's  sug- 
gestion that  the  Lex  Aebutia  was  enacted  as 
late  as  91  B.  C.  was  most  Interesting,  but 
added  that  In  his  opinion  the  alleged  late 
date  of  the  Lex  Aebutia  In  part  may  not  be 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  legls  ac- 
tiones were  available  to  foreigners. 

The  original  Roman  ius  civile  or  ius  quiri- 
tium was  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  cf 
the  old  customary  law.  When  this  law  proved 
inadequate,  the  praetor  had  to  find  a  rule 
of  law  according  to  which  he  might  decide 
the  case.  The  rule  which  he  found  was  ius 
honorarium.  The  praetor  had  an  ideal  pic- 
ture of  the  legal  order  in  mind.  This  pic- 
ture guided  him  in  his  choice  among  com- 
peting analogies  to  the  existing  legal  mate- 
rials. He  could  not  create  new  law.  That 
was  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  populus 
Romanus.  But  In  virtue  of  his  impenum 
he  had  sovereign  control  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  In  administering  Justice, 
he  permitted  new  actions  and  new  defenses. 
Thereby  he  created  new  legal  rights,  and 
virtvially  made  new  law.  If  this  new  rule 
of  law  was  created  In  a  case  Involving  citi- 
zens only.  It  was  called  a  rule  of  the  lus 
honorarium;  if  in  a  case  Involving  foreigners. 
It  was  called  ius  gentium.  In  its  nature, 
therefore,  ius  gentium  was  identical  with 
lus  honorarium.  Later  the  distinction  prac- 
tically disappeared. 

Dr.  Brown  then  thanked  Professor  Moll  In 
the  name  of  the  seminar  for  his  splendid 
contribution. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Honorable 
James  M.  Mead,  Senator  from  New  York,  Dr. 
Brown  said  that  Senator  Me.ids  career  had 
been  remarkr.ble  and  extraordinary. 

Senator  Meat  discussed  the  subject  The 
Legislative  Process  in  Wartime.  He  stated 
that  there  shou'.d  be  an  equilibrium  between 
these  opposing  forces,  brought  Into  Juxtapo- 
sition by  the  impact  of  war  upon  the  legist 
lative  process — namely,  the  war  power  and 
that  vital  force  In  American  democracy 
which  seeks  to  preserve  a  minimum  of 
inalienable  rights.  In  time  of  war  a  high 
degree  of  quasi-judicial  appraisal  Is  de- 
manded of  those  who  guide  the  legislative 
process.  The  solidarity  of  the  Congress  in  all 
war  measures  has  been  a  vlnd.cation  cf  our 
democracy.  Party  politics  have  been  sub- 
ordinated. Parliamentary  procedure,  when 
necessary.  Is  set  aside  by  common  consent  in 
a  spirit  of  patriotism.  In  time  of  war  the 
legislative  work  of  Congress  tends  to  lessen, 
tut  that  of  several  of  its  committees  In- 
creases. Congress  investigates  all  phases  of 
the  war  activity.  The  so-called  nonwar 
executive  department  Is  like  an  orphan  in  a 
storm  during  war.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
from  personal  experience  in  the  last  war  that 
the  American  people  may  confidently  expect 
the  successful  operation  of  the  legislative 
process  during  the  war  and  its  return  to  nor- 
mal operation  when  vlctoi-y  is  achieved. 

The  chairman  thanked  Senator  Mead  for 
his  very  fine  address. 

The  final  speaker  was  Hon.  James  A.  Shan- 
ley,  cf  Connecticut,  whom  the  chairman  in- 
troduced as  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and 
Yale  Law  School,  formerly  a  profesEor  of 
mathematics,  an  athletic  director  and  coach, 
and  an  Army  officer  with  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished service. 

In  his  address  Congressman  Shanley  de- 
clared that  American  history  affords  proof 
of  the  generalization  that  Congress  has  not 
the  reflective  genius  to  carry  on  a  war.  Hence 
It  must  turn  to  the  Executive,  who  has  alwaya 
been  as  strong  as  he  needs  to  be  in  wartime 
under  our  Constitution.  It  Is  significant  that 
in  all  the  E>:  'utive  decrees  there  l^  '  Je 
found  tl;ie  f-asinent,  "in  pursuance  ii  i.t» 
Constitution  and  the  sututee,"    The  ciuel 
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f  in   warum*  is 

gaUuZk  t.'    .--    *    -     -    ;-  by  Con.; 

UTT  for  h:«  »:tjU  addrcM. 

Dr.  BT'jvn  then  introduced  t; 
Wiuuun  or.  ,  A 
Sopreme  Co  . : 
gnckNKlT  cozuent*^  tu  ; 
prtaw  for  1942  Mr  Jw 
his  law  degree  from  Columbia  :u  19:16.  acd 
ther^ftcr  Uught  law  at  b-Dth  C  -  ^  aid 
T^l"   fcT  man  J  year*.     Hf  prac  *   m 

Nf w  T?rk  City  He  wms  duUrmu.  oi  ;.e  Se- 
c'jr".'!'-  sr.d  Errhange  OcnuBlflBlon  K*'  en- 
j  difJnctlon  cf  •  e  of 

I..,    . ^        Li.:zx  ever  to  be  fl-.  •    '  the 

Bripreme  Court 

Mr  Ju»t:c«  E)ougIae  awarded  tne  flr*  prize 
git:(n  by  the  law  cUea  of  1»40  to  Mr  !.azz;uei 
J.  Powers.  Jr,  who  made  tfte  h  ..-ade 

Tcr  the   year  In   trust*,   the  sec  i     »   to 

'.'     Wiiittr  F  Gibbcos,  aiMl  tne  thira 
il-    Albert  B.  Monaco. 

The  chairman  exprcsaed  the  grair.Lde  of 
aU  to  a  benign  providence  who  hal  per- 
mitted the  seminar  to  meet  at  thii  time, 
though  the  wwld  la  aflame,  to  diMusc  in 
calnxi>caa  the  rational  prooeasea  cf  la  r;  and 
to  examine  the  traditional  institutiois  con 
atitutin^  the  baais  of  the  world  order  which 
ne  are  now  defending. 
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Mr.  T:  "MA.-      M      President 
Unanimou.i  co:.-- ::-.  :.  i:ave  prir.tec 
Record  an  article  published  in 
Louis  Post  Dispatch  on  Aupruft  2 
which   was    reprinted    from    Y- 
Army  newspaper. 
>      The  article  reminds  me  very 
the  attitude  of  the  soldiers  of  19 
1918.  with  whom  I  had  the  privi 
pervma;.     The  men  who  are  now 
are  interested  m  winning  the  wsr. 
lieve  that  very  few  of  th'^m  are  mt 
in  votes  for  soldiers;  but   they 
tremendously  interested  in  votes 
they  return  after  ihe  present  war 
There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  St.  Loius  Post-Dispu'ch  of 
24.  19421 

The  Miaxce  or  PiTBLic  Opinion 

•OLSIKXS    WANT  TO   FISIfT 

lien   have  sat   arctir.d  for  mcn'h 
awaiting  answfT  to  qucatJon.  "Wh^n 
fl(lit?"   aars   Army   new5pcper:    th' 
need  for  productirn  and  planning 
can't   be  won   without   action:    Jt 
easy  to  -open   frcnt,  but  "we   came 
0gbt." 

•  Prom  Yank,  the  Army  newsp. 

To  Whom  It  May  C   '■      •' 

The  time  h-'*  f>3r  ►■    *■•   • 
•irr.p'e  qutf  w^- 

Being    ec..:.f»      •»■:     :  » 
months   now.   waitl:.?    f  r 
be  answered  for  U5      I-   •-  . 

Meanwhile,  the  wourr  ^- 
be*n  gouffd  fi*--'>T    i:  d  >,. 
Itiio  the  Wi. .. 
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V. ;  came  here  to  fight.  Instead,  we  have 
ii«-.er.ed  to  sales  talk  as  if  scmecne  were  try- 
;ng  u>  sell  \u  the  idea  cf  aghting.  We  have 
heard  lectures  and  propaganda  as  if  someone 
were  trying  lo  qutll  the  fears  of  little  beys. 

We  have  heard  that  production  will  win 
the  war.  and  that  is  all  rl^bt  with  us.  We 
have  heard  of  the  heroes  of  the  prcducticn 

•     and  that  is  all  r^ght  with  us.  too.     We 
-  heird  of  the  home  front  and   its  im- 
pcrta.nce.  and  that  is  all  right  with  us. 

To  the  heroes  of  production,  we  are  willing 
to  bequeath  all  our  little  slugs  of  copper 
act!  brass;  we  hereby  give  them  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  the  Dlstlngtiished  Serv- 
ice Cross  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor, 
and  all  the  other  little  trinkets  which  in- 
herently have  been  given  to  the  men  cf  war. 
We  even  name  them  in  our  wills  as  having 
the  privilege  of  picking  th£ir  unknown  sol- 
diers after  it  is  all  over.  And  that  is  all  right 
with  us. 

Thete  facts  we  hold  to  be  self-evident: 
r.^;  we  need  the  planes,  the  guns,  the  ord- 
nance, the  transport  to  win  this  war. 

We  know,  furthermore,  that  the  world  at 
war  Ls  a  vast  maze  of  complicated  problems 
In  logistics  and  transport  and  production, 
and  we  know  that  fronts  are  hard  to  open. 

But  we  know  also  that  we  came  Into  this 
prcfesfi^n  cf  soldiering  in  all  good  faith. 
Many  of  us  came  because  we  were  asked  and 
t>ecause  It  was  our  duty.  We  came  with  a 
common  purpose  and  a  common  goal. 

We  came  here  to  fight.  i 

We    have   waited.  ! 

C<  mplex  be  the  world  or  not,  we  came  here 
to  fight. 

We  did  not  come  here  to  wait. 

Did  they  wait  at  Dunkerque  fcr  some  min- 
istry to  build  them  a  fleet  of  luxury  liners 
to  come  and  take  them  home?  Did  they 
wait  at  Tobruk  for  air-conditioned  barracks? 
Or  over  the  channel  In  September  1940.  did 
they  sit  around  and  wait  for  a  new  catalog 
of  fighter  planes  to  hurl  at  the  enemy? 

The  marines  have  had  their  first  oBensive 
crack  at  the  enemy  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 
The  Navy  has  had  Its  crack  at  the  Axis  all 
ever  the  world.  The  Air  Force  has  knocked 
silly  certain  of  the  enemy  emplacements. 
However,  their  action  alone  will  not  win  this 
war,  and  we  know  It.  The  greater  burden 
lies  with  the  Army,  and  the  Army  has  not 
had  Its  chance  at  offensive  action. 

We  know  that  only  the  warrior  is  the  con- 
queror, and  we  cannot  win  this  war  without 
fight  .iig. 

It  IS  not  easy.  It  is  never  going  to  be  easy 
to  open  a  front  or  start  fighting.  But  as 
•old.ers,  we  came  here  to  fight 

When  in  God  s  name  do  we  fight? 
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:N    :""      -  V  \TE  OP  THE  tJNITIiD  STATES 

Thur.i:         4.       t  27.  1942 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pnnred  in  th.p  Appendix  an  article  wrlt- 

;:;    ;j.    ¥:■<:.    ri.enckman.  appearing  in 
rr-    .-  :   • ::  o.^r    issue    of    the    National 
Gr  :,  1^  •='■_'  r^''_  ';'hly. 
Every  discussion  of  the  post-war  pe- 

r:.c!  i>  t::T>:y  and  important.  Mr. 
B;-  i.k.n.,.;.  p.  .^ents  a  viewpoint  held  by 
many  An>:;cans.  and  which  should  be 

taxfn  inic  ac!:.v.r:t  *;:•  r.t-ver  a  study  is 

n.,.cf  ^:  :i..  ,:....::.. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Mant  Fantastic  Plans  Are  OmKm  To  Solvk 

ALL  Problems — This  One  Setms  the  Mo6T 

Absttkd 

Those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  matter 
declare  there  are  more  than  20  governmental 
agencies,  together  with  approximately  220 
unofficial  organizations,  tliat  are  devoting 
their  time  and  energy  almo.st  exclusively  to 
planning  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  shall 
live  after  the  war. 

It  is.  of  course,  proper  to  give  due  thought 
to  this  important  question,  to  do  everything 
that  is  humanly  possible  to  prevent  future 
wars,  and  to  promote  peace,  good  will,  and 
prosperity  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
However,  it  Is  manifestly  Improper,  not  to 
say  absurd,  to  spend  an  undue  amount  of 
time  cr  to  give  too  much  thought  to  the 
problems  ol  the  post-war  world,  when  tiie 
grim  task  with  which  we  are  confronted  is 
to  win  the  war  first. 

One  of  the  most  active  and  enthusiastic  of 
the  planners  for  a  post-war  Utopia  of  world- 
wide dimensions  is  Ba^Tnond  Leslie  Buell. 
who  heads  a  committfe  of  editors  that  has 
been  set  up  to  make  a  continuing  study  of 
post-war  problems  and  objectives.  It  is  the 
annotmced  Intention  of  this  committee  to 
formulate  concrete  proposals  from  time  to 
time. 

BtrZLL  OtrrUNES    PROCaAM 

In  an  article  which  appeared  as  a  supple- 
ment to  a  recent  Issue  of  Fortune.  Mi-  Buell 
made  various  recommendations  retrarding  the 
relationships  that  should  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  While  all 
these  recommendations  were  made  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  some  of  them  deserve  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  the  American  people,  to 
say  the  least.  During  the  course  of  his 
article.  Mr.  Buell  said: 

"America  and  Britain  should  conclude  at 
or.ce  a  series  of  agreements  aimed  at  creating 
a  single  free  area  for  enterprise,  making  pos- 
sible new  opportunities  after  this  war  for 
exports  and  imports  and  bring  about  rising 
national  incomes." 

Continuing.  Mr.  Buell  decl.arrd: 

'The  first  step  in  this  program  would  be  a 
joint  declaration  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (taken  after  constiltatlon 
with  the  Dominions.  Latin  America,  and  the 
other  United  Nations)  expressing  the  hcp« 
that  concrete  steps  to  Implement  the  At- 
lantic Charter  would  soon  be  taken  toward 
creating  liberal  trading  areas  applying 
eventually  to  all  the  United  Nations,  de- 
pending on  the  wishes  of  each  Ally.  As  a 
first  step  In  this  direction,  the  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom  should  declare  that  any 
tariff  restrictions  on  their  own  trade  would 
come  to  an  end,  say,  within  6  months  from 
now. " 

ALL    IN    6    MONTHS 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Buell  Is  not 
willing  to  wait  for  the  return  of  peace  to 
launch  his  program  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  world,  but  he  wants  to  do  It  now,  or 
at  least  wlthm  a  period  of  6  months.  He 
would  then  proceed  to  the  extension  of 
this  program  to  all  the  United  Nations,  "de- 
pending upon  the  wishes  of  each  Ally." 

Mr.  Buell  constantly  refers  to  the  eventual 
participation  of  the  whole  world  in  a  "com- 
mon economic  life  "  No  more  fantastic  or 
visionary-  approach  to  the  subject  has  been 
presented  by  any  other  speaker  or  writer.  In 
developing  his  proposal,  "aimed  at  creating  a 
single  free  area  for  enterprise."  Mr.  Buell  de- 
clares: "Free  migration  would  be  authorized 
for  nationals  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  such  Dominions  as  join 
the  area." 

Quite  naturally,  the  removal  of  p  !  p-^- 
tection  and  all  rules  and  regulatlor-  pi- 
vising  the  movements  of  people   n:.a    .   ;.i- 
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modltles  between  countries  would  open  the 
United  States  to  a  flood  of  immigration  and 
goods  which  would  literally  deluge  the  Na- 
tion, reducing  our  standard  of  living  to  the 
level  which  prevails  in  more  backward  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  and  playing  havoc  with 
opportunities  of  employment  on  the  part  of 
those  engaged  in  agriculture  and  industry. 
What  free  and  unrestricted  immigration 
would  do  to  our  basic  Institutions  of  govern- 
ment and  the  American  way  of  life  may 
easily  be  imagined. 

UNCLE    SAM    TO    PAT    BILL 

Referring  to  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
Buell  program,  he  recommends  that  the 
United  States  should  create  a  reconstruction 
fund  of  several  billion  dollars,  taken  from 
the  huge  gold  reserves  that  this  country  has 
accumulated. 

"Nations  lacking  working  capital  In  the  re- 
construction period,"  says  Mr.  Buell,  "should 
draw  against  this  fund  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  approved  by  the  United  Nations.  Any 
nation  doing  so  should  accept  the  principles 
r "  the  free-market  area,  while  the  United 
States  should  make  it  clear  that  with  the 
creation  of  this  fund  it  would  terminate 
lend-lease  grants  during  the  post-war  period. 
Any  foreign  government  wishing  further 
financial  aid  should  borrow  It." 

Mr.  Buell  boldly  proclaims  that  we  should 
create  this  reconstruction  fund  as  an  out- 
right grant,  thus  giving  Impoverished  na- 
tions the  working  capital  necessary  to  partici- 
pate in  a  free-market  area  without  burden- 
ing them  with  a  new  debt. 

In  other  words.  Uncle  Sam  would  be  ex- 
p?cted  to  play  the  role  of  Santa  Claus  to  the 
whole  world.    And  how  about  our  own  debts? 

BHITAINS  TR.^DE  POLICIES 

In  his  report  Mr.  Buell  devoted  consider- 
able space  to  a  recital  of  how  Great  Britain, 
with  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  in  1846. 
abolished  all  tariffs  and  built  up  the  greatest 
system  of  trade  the  world  has  ever  known. 
However  he  barely  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
in  more  recent  years  Great  Britain,  with  only 
about  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
UnitPd  States,  collected  the  equivalent  of 
about  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  tariff  reve- 
nues, or  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  each  Dominion  of  the  British 
Empire  has  been  raising  large  revenues  from 
tariff  duties,  besides  providing  special  pro- 
tection from  what  is  considered  unfair  for- 
eign competition  where  great  masses  of  people 
are  producing  goods  on  a  sweatshop  basis. 

While  men  like  Mr.  Buell  and  his  associates 
try  to  make  It  appear  that  the  tariff  policies 
of  the  United  States  played  an  Important  part 
in  bringing  about  the  present  war,  the  fact 
remains  that  this  country  has  the  largest  free 
list  of  any  important  nation  in  the  world. 
Over  a  period  of  many  years,  regardless  of  the 
political  complexion  of  the  party  in  power, 
about  two-thirds  of  our  imports  have  come 
into  the  country  duty  free. 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE 

Tlie  attitude  of  the  National  Grange  has 
always  been  that  in  our  dealings  with  other 
nations  we  should  take  from  them  the  prod- 
ucts that  we  need  and  do  not  produce  do- 
mestically. But  the  Grange  most  emphati- 
cally declares  that  we  should  not  make  it 
easier  for  our  competitors  to  send  us  the 
things  we  do  not  need,  or  of  which  we  already 
have  a  surplus.  That  has  been  the  policy  cf 
the  National  Grange  with  reference  to  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  program  that  was 
launched  8  years  ago,  and  which  is  still  In 
effect. 

We  want  the  products  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  world  where  these  can  be  utilized  with- 
out destroying  the  opportunities  lor  employ- 
ment of  our  own  people.  Where  Americans 
are  competent  to  produce,  and  where  the 
natural  resources  are  available,  we  believe 
that  our  own  people  are  entitled  to  the 
American  market. 


LIVING    STANDARDS   ARI    INVOL\T3) 

II  there  is  to  be  a  minimum  of  40  cents  per 
hour  in  the  United  States,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  we  could  hardly  be  expected  to  compete 
with  the  products  of  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  prevailing  wage  may  be  no  more 
than  4  cents  per  hour.  This  also  applies  to 
ceilings  on  hours,  living  conditions,  and  other 
factors. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  as 
well  as  the  industrial  workers  of  the  United 
States  will  be  ready  to  play  their  full  part 
toward  rebuilding  the  world  on  a  sound  and 
enduring  basis  when  the  war  ends  and  the 
work  of  reconstruction  begins.  It  might  be 
well,  however,  for  our  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, together  with  those  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Gove.'nment  who  are  charged 
with  thi  shaping  of  our  foreign  policies,  to 
bear  In  mind  that  the  farmers,  the  workers 
in  industry,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  will 
challenge  many  of  the  fanta-stic  theories  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  world  that  are  now 
being  spun  for  use  when  the  war  is  over. 

Fked  Brenckman. 


A   BJl  To  Stt  AMde  State  L:n..   Relating 
to  Eltrtions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OP   ALABAMA 

Ii\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  August  27. 1942 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
regrettable,  when  we  have  all  been  led  to 
understand  that  no  business  of  conse- 
quence would  occur  and  encouraged  to 
go  home,  for  this  unfortunate  and  ill- 
advised  legislation  to  come  on  the  floor 
as  it  has.  As  my  colleagues  know,  little 
time  was  available  for  any  of  us  except 
members  of  the  committee  to  study  it, 
and  it  is  quite  apparent  from  the  discus- 
sion that  the  majority  of  them  probably 
did  not  do  so.  In  view  of  the  f?.ct  that, 
since  it  only  applies  to  general  elections, 
it  does  not  affect  soldiers  in  my  State, 
where  nomination  in  the  primary  is 
tantamount  to  election,  I  was  in  doubt 
about  it  when  I  came  to  the  floor. 

Being  one  of  those  whose  good  fortune 
it  was  to  serve  our  country  duriiig  the 
first  World  War,  having  served  in  the 
National  Guard  during  18 '2  years  since, 
and  having  been  rather  active  in  vet- 
erans organizations,  I  am  naturally 
keenly  desirous  of  contributing  anything 
possible  to  the  happiness  and  conveni- 
ence of  our  fighting  forces.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the 
ability  and  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Alabama  to  manage  their  own  election 
affairs  without  any  interference  or  super- 
vision whatever  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Upon  hearing  it  repeatedly  inferred 
without  denial  that  very  lew  members  of 
the  committee,  the  ranking  member  of 
which  has  brought  it  to  the  floor,  were 
present  when  it  was  reported,  I  became 
convinced  that  legislation  so  conceived 
and  so  reported,  which  commences,  "Not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  State  law 
relating  to  elections"  is  unworthy  of 
my  support.  When  the  very  unusual 
procedure  of  permitting  no  debate  on  the 
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rule  was  resorted  to.  I  felt  surt  :  v  1=; 
correct.  I  became  doubly  so  when  it  Or- 
veloF)ed  that  those  in  charge  of  the  bill 
are  willing  to  allow  practically  no  time 
for  discussion  of  it  by  those  of  us  who  do 
not  consider  it  advisable  and  to  the  best 
Interests,  either  of  the  soldiers  of  cur 
country  in  general,  or  cf  o'l'-  country. 
During  my  nearly  6  years  :.  v  :.'-  mber  of 
this  body  I  recall  no  in.'^tance  in  which 
the  proportion  of  the  time  yielded  by 
those  in  charge  of  a  bill  to  the  opposition 
was  so  infinitesimally  small.  Therefore, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  challenging  the 
propriety  of  legislation  which  has  come 
to  the  floor  and  been  handled  as  it  has. 

Those  of  us  who  are  sufiBciently  old 
fashioned  to  still  be  wedded  to  the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  State  rights  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Government  should 
have  anything  directly  to  do  with  our 
elections.  Some  of  us  remember  having 
heard  our  parents  refer  to  what  hap- 
pened during  the  dark  days  of  recon- 
struction when  our  elections  were  fed- 
erally supervised  and  when  soldiers  stood 
guard  at  Falling  places  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets. Strange  though  it  may  sound  to 
some,  I  am  sure  of  the  agreement  of  those 
who  so  remember  that  we  had  jtist  as  well 
be  frank  in  the  expression  of  our  opinion 
that,  while  all  citizens  of  America  are  en- 
titled to  fair  and  proper  treatment,  we 
simply  cannot  agree  that  they  are  equally 
qualified  to  vote;  that  they  are  as  much 
so  as  those  who  have  carried  the  burden 
of  recuperating  the  Southland  from  the 
unfortunate  and  uncalled-for  ravages  of 
reconstruction.  It  had  just  as  well  be 
made  plain  that  we  intend  to  fight  to  the 
finish  every  effort  to  break  down  our 
election  laws  and  to  authorize  some  bu- 
reaucrat in  Washington  to  tell  us  who 
can  vote  and  who  cannot,  and  why. 

Do  I  hear  the  statement  that  this  is  not 
an  effort  to  break  down  the  election  laws 
of  the  South?    If  such  be  true,  why  have 
many  of  you  gentlemen  from  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  been  almost  run- 
ning over  each  other  to  sign  the  petition 
to    discharge   the   Judiciary   Committee 
from     consideration     of     the     poll-tax 
amendment,  which  would  cause  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  say  to  eight  Southern 
States,  the  people  of  whom  believe  they 
know  how  to  operate  their  own  elections, 
"Ycu  do  not  know  which  of  your  citizens 
is  qualified  to  vote;  you  have  no  right  to 
say  what  the  voting  requirements  of  your 
cilizens  should  be;  you  canot  charge  a 
poll  tax  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  annually 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  schools,  as  it  is 
used  in  Alabama,  for  the  privilege  of  ex- 
ercising the  franchL'^e.    Whether  a  per- 
son who  is  not  willing  to  contribute  a 
dollar  and  a  half  annually  to  the  schools 
of  his  State  is  as  good  a  citizen  and  as 
qualified  a  voter  as  one  who  is  willing 
is  a  matter  relative  to  which  you  are 
ignorant  and  which  is  none  of  your  busi- 
ness.   We  of   the  Federal  Government 
must  take  charge  of  your  elections  and 
prescribe  the  qualifications   of   partici- 
pants therein.    One  of  our  mandates  is 
that  you  shall  not  collect  a  dollar  and  a 
half  for  schools  for  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  an  election." 

Do  I  hear  a  denial  that  some  of  you 
have  been  eagerly  signing  this  petition 
because  a  few  of  us  from  the  South,  none 
of  whom  have  heretofore  been  permitted 
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*n  "T-"^.  ha\e  the  temeniy  ic  c^;xse  this 
on?  II  that  be  true,  vhy  did  a 
Kputiemen  irom  the  far  Nonh  bo  •  ..■y 
ie;l  m*'  a  few  moments  ago  th:.:  :.J  XI  m- 
bers  ha\  e  syoied  this  petition  lim  after- 
noon? Although  not  a  bettinc  m  in.  my 
reply  was.  -Tliats  all  nght;  I'll  let  you 
$22  It  never  passes  the  other  body," 

Will  anyone  in  the  face  of  these  cir- 
cumstancfs  rnsin  that  this  is  tht  inno- 
cent effort  to  permit  soldiers  to  v(  te  it  Is 


adv' 

not 

pose. 


i  'o  br?    No,  ny  friends 
I. hat  such  Is  even  the  ma 


If  you  proponents  of  this  1  egisla 
lion  are  only  interested  in  .loldie  s  vot- 
ing, if  you  really  love  the  fichianp  man 
and  want  to  do  something  for  th;  hero 
and  I  submit  that  no  one  pr'^  vr.-  l^ves 
him  and  is  more  anxious  to  c  ■  :l  /e 
to  his  welfare  and  safety  thai.  I  -  ^y 
do   you   limit    this   votinij   priv:  to 

soldiers  on  duty  on  the  Amen  i  C  n- 
tinen:  "excluiive  of  Alaska"?  \ 
your  breasts  over  our  hero  who  i. 
his  breast  to  the  bullets  of  the  jenemy. 
and  yet  this  very  pretended  c''  '■  •  help 
him  positively  excludes  him  a...  .  per- 
mitting tl^.e  fortunate  young  fello*-  who. 


tiircuith  no  fault  of  his  own.  of 
is  on  duty  in  America  and  in  no 
whatever  of  bullets,  the  vote  a^ 


As  a  battabon  adjutant  I  attested  nu- 
merous absentee  ballots  for  severa  States 
in  the  Argonne  Pore-st  in  1918.  Why  is 
the  overseas  .soldier  exrludf^d  h-  rt''  Arf' 
you  really  mterested  in  the  fif'nti: 

While  time  is  not  available  to  c^welJ  on 
even  a  small  f  '^■*  r'ion  of  then 
to  reter  lo  a  ft  *  '  t  .c  r.dirulr. 
sionsof  this  leclsLi..  -r.  *  r.  ..  -x  i.^i  pro- 
vide two  absentee  \.iui^  l.l?.^  .:.  r  st 
States  and  prove  quite  confu'^n.  I  ?tn 
impressed     that     ^^t:  .1  t> 
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I  can- 
n  pur- 


course. 

daneer 

usual. 


amonii  ihem 

would  be  \  i  : 

2  weeks  a.  ^ 

elect. on."     N 

You  woulc  .< 

ihrcughout  Anier;ca, 

course,  be  unab.e  to 

of  the  winners  until  J    a-    k 

•  ^1  my  of  you  wno 


4 

:i  !s  rereivt'd    n: 
t   cl-i.e  of  hold.: 
ij  mat  not  sor:^ 
election  oflBnals 

I  supp'^ 


nai 


( .:...  CD  -ites  would  not  know  n-hether 

it  will  be  our  privilece  for  you  to  remsiin 
with  us  until  November  17.  instesd  of  on 


the  election  nieht  of  November  3. 


der  in  whose  fertile  brain  that  b  'autiful 
idea  was  bom.  and  why?  Did  i-v  >ne 
of  you  ever  hear  of.  or  hear  yo  .;  :  -^er 
refer  to  iiavmg  heard  of,  an  ?;ection 
being  held  open  2  •*■  :-  pendmgfthe  re- 
ce.pt  cf  absentee  :  ? 

Another  one:  Without  going  ihto  the 
num>  rous  curious  phases  of  tie  cath 
T-iUch  will  bt^  required  of  th**  sc^dter  in 
American  camps,  who  is  bar.  -  ;: 
to  enem.y  bullets,  permit  me  lo  t, 
of  the  facts  to  which  he  must  s  v 

Tat  I  hav*  not  made  or  become 
OT  IndlrtcUy  mt*r«»ted  In  an-  b.* 
depending  \ipun  the  result  o'   . 


While  It  Is  true  that  we  chart  e  those 


who  wish  to  vote  .".  a:  c  •  . 
tion  of  a  dollar  and  a  ha.:  ..:.: 
schools  for  the  privilege  of  d 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  h- 
one  being:  required  to  sTrt. ir  •  * 
intere.<:ted  :::  -t"  v  r>>:  '■•i  :, ; 
^r^'~~t>  t*^:"'"i^  P'""~^: t " f'^.  'I'l 
v.:^..:   «;.r:a  ;■•   a   '.r\-r.i  oi  :h 
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I  won- 
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n  duty 
nd.  of 
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rr  the 
1   from 


^  Dreast 

:-  cne 

-i  r : 

directly 
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the  party  who  thought  that  one  up?  If 
we  had  any  slackers  in  Alabama,  which 
I  think  is  net  the  case,  they  would  be 
permitted  to  vote  freely  without  making 
any  afldavit  at  all.  but  the  Alabama 
soldier,  who  would  be  fighting  for  his 
country  had  he  been  ordered  overseas, 
must  solemnly  swear  that  he  is  not  in- 
terested in  any  bet  on  the  election.  Is 
that  not  fine?  Is  that  not  patriotic?  Is 
that  no'  gracious  to  our  soldiers? 

I  quo:e  from  the  report: 

gucii  c>ath  is  to  constitute  prima  lacie  evi- 
deuce  ttat  he  is  qualified  to  vcte.  except  as 
the  statements  made  therein  show  on  their 
face  tbit  he  Is  not  qualified.  The  prima 
lacie  presumption  may,  cf  course,  be  rebutted 
by  fehow  ng  that  the  voter  is  not  qualified. 

There  is  a  literacy  requirement  for 
registration  and  voting  in  Alabama. 
How  m  the  world  can  an  election  oflBcial 
rebut  the  prima  facie  assumption  that 
the  soldier  is  literate  by  proving  that  he 
is  not  ^\hen  he  is  on  duty  in  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  or  Wright  Field? 

It  is  insisted  that  this  legislation  has 
for  its  purpose  qualifying  our  soldiers  to 
vote  only  for  Feaeral  ofl&cials.  If  this  be 
true,  what  does  the  following  provision, 
referring  to  war  ballots,  in  the  bill,  mean? 

And  may  also  provide  for  voting  for  candi- 
dates for  Slate,  county,  and  other  local  offices, 
and  with  respect  to  any  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution  or  any  other 
prcposl-.icn  or  question  which  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  in  the  State? 

And  what  does  the  following  reference 
to  this  provision  in  the  report  mean: 

Although  the  bill  seeks  only  to  provide  a 
method  of  voting  for  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President.  United  States  Senators  and 
Representatives,  it  would  permit  the  States 
to  include  on  the  ballots  candidates  for 
State,  county,  and  other  local  offices,  and  any 
propcsltlon  or  question  which  is  to  be  sub- 
nn'ted  to  a  vote  in  the  State? 

1  i,..  K  of  it,  the  States  would  be  '•per- 
mitted" by  Federal  law  "to  include"  cer- 
tain things  on  the  ballets.  I  do  not  want 
my  State  to  have  to  be  "permitted"  to 
handle  its  elections  as  its  citizens  wish. 
It  has  that  right  new  and  I  would  not 
have  ii-  surrendered  by  such  legislation  as 
this.  In  considering  your  reply  to  these 
questions  the  following  quotation  from 
the  report  should  also  be  borne  in  mind: 

Since  this  bill  establishes  a  Federal  pro- 
cedure for  voting.  ^ 

I  do  not  wish  any  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  procedure  for  voting  in  Alabama. 

Now,  regardless  of  our  natural  desire 
to  fpvor  our  fighting  men  in  every  way 
possible,  whether  you  agree  with  me  or 
not  in  my  attitude  toward  States'  rights: 
In  my  opinion  that  all  citizens  are  not 
equally  qualified:  in  my  belief  that  the 
people,  the  legislatures,  and  the  authors 
of  the  constitutions  of  the  various  States 
are  more  competent  to  set  these  qualifica- 
tions than  is  the  Congress,  I  ask  you 
whether  it  is  at  all  reasonable  for  us  to 
pass  a  law  containing  the  ridiculous 
provisions  I  have  referred  to,  and  many 
more,  -^ven  if  it  would  enable  all  the  sol- 
(1  Ts  including  those  doing  the  fighting, 
f'-^n  ?  1  ■::>^  >ti*»<;,  to  vote,  both  in  the 
•!i-  s!  eiertions?  When  I 
-.ti'^n  to  {.]-.-■■  f  'Ct  that,  in 
'-"*'  •,  ^r .::::  '.  i"  n:  ready  in 
but  •:.;:■.  fc  _..:--  .ind  that 
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the  constitution  of  one  of  those,  Ken- 
tucky. po.sitively  prevents  absentee  vot- 
ing, I  am  confident  of  your  agreement 
that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  pass 
legislation  so  tampering  with  the  rights 
of  the  47  States  to  govern  their  own  elec- 
tions merely  to  enable  those  soldiers  from 
7  States  who  are  serving  on  American 
soil  "exclusive  of  Alaska"  to  vote  in  the 
general  election. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  and  its  accom- 
plishments might  properiy  be  referred  to 
as  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill 
Insofar  as  its  assistance  to  soldiers  is  con- 
cerned. It  would  have  a  serious;  and  most 
unfortunate  effect  with  respect  to  the 
situation  which  might  result  in  the  func- 
tioning of  elections  in  the  several  States, 
supervision  over  which  is,  always  has 
been,  and  I  hope  always  will  be.  positively 
reserved  to  the  States.  Please  do  not 
open  the  way  for  the  destruction  of  our 
election  laws  and  the  supervijion  of  our 
elections  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Instead  let  the  7  States  whicli  have  not 
done  so  attend  to  their  own  knitting  by 
providing  for  the  absentee  voting  of  their 
soldiers  as  39  States  have  already  done, 
for  which  ample  time  will  intervene.  In 
other  words,  do  not  pass  legLslation  re- 
quiring the  mountain  to  go  to  Mo- 
hammed. 
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hxY.;.  LOlIS  lUDLOW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEItTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  27,  1942 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speiiker.  most 
poetry  is  as  evenescent  as  &  snowflake 
on  a  river,  "a  moment  white  then  gone 
forever,"  but  once  in  a  long  wiiile  a  poem 
is  written  that  is  destined  to  bi>  immortal. 
In  my  opinion  such  a  poem  has  been 
written  by  Dale  Wimbrow  of  Vero  Beach, 
Pla.,  and  its  title  is  'The  Guy  in  the 
Glass."  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hop.;well,  of  23 
East  St.  Joe  Street,  Indianapolis,  an 
esteemed  constituent  of  mJne,  fcund  this 
little  cameo  of  literature  buried  almost 
out  of  sight  in  some  newspaper  and  called 
my  attention  to  it.  Because  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  embodies  a  worlc  of  wisdom 
and  homely  philosophy  I  su omit  it  for 
printing  in  the  Congression;  l  Record. 
It  is  as  follows: 

TH«  CITT   IN   THE  GLAS!) 

When  you  get  what  you  want  in  your  strug- 
gle for  self; 

And  the  world  makes  ycu  kin  ;  for  a  day; 
Then  go  to  the  mirror  and  lock  at  yourself, 

And  see  what  that  guy  has  tc  say. 

For  it  Isn't  your  father  or  motaer  or  wife. 
Who  Judgment  upon  you  must  pass; 

The   fellow    whose   verdict   ccui  ts   most   in 
your  life 
Is  the  guy  staring  back  from  the  glass. 

He's  the  man  you  must  please,  never  mind 
all  the  rest 
For  he's  with  you  clear  up  till  the  end 
And  you've  pasised  your  most  d.fflctilt,  dan- 
gerous test 
If  the  man  in  the  glass  is  your  friend. 
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You  may  be  like  Jack  Horner  and  "chisel"  a 
plum. 
And  think  you're  a  wonderful  guy; 
But  the  man  in  the  glass  says  you're  only  a 
bum, 
If  ycu  can't  look  him  straight  in  the  eye. 

You  can  fool  the  whole  world  down  the  path- 
way of  years. 
And  can  get  pats  on  the  back  as  you  pass; 
But  your  final  reward  will  be  heartaches  and 
tears, 
If  you've  cheated  the  guy  in  the  glass. 
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1.V-.1.    L:  I.,  tv '.!->.'    .H  .    I  LLJit-Ll 
OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  August  27, 1942 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
advised  that  the  Rutland  Herald  has  an- 
nounced its  support  of  one  who  opposes 
me  for  renomination  as  Representative 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
the  primary. 

That  is  their  prerogative. 

It  is.  however,  no  surprise  to  me.  Their 
opposition  is  not  unexpected. 

Never  have  they  supported  me;  at 
campaign  time  nor  during  the  years. 

That,  too,  is  all  right  with  me. 

Not  everyone  in  the  area  served  by 
that  paper  agrees  with  either  their  edi- 
torials or  the  manner  in  which  they  treat 
the  news,  however. 

So,  as  their  Representative  in  the  Con- 
(  gress,  I  believe  the  people  of  Vermont 
are  entitled  to  receive  this  message  from 
me.  particularly  when  the  record  I  have 
made  as  their  Representative  is  being 
challenged. 

Now,  in  the  very  first  place.  I  wish  to 
be  understood  to  say  this:  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  who  opposes  me, 
and  would  like  to  take  my  place  as  your 
Representative  in  Congress,  is  honest, 
straightforward,  and  a  man  of  principle. 

He  has,  moreover,  a  personal  right, 
guaranteed  him  by  law,  to  aspire  to  high 
office. 

I  would  be  among  the  first  to  defend 
his  right  to  do  so  were  it  being  chal- 
lenged. Quite  naturally,  however.  I  be- 
lieve he  has  been  ill-advised  in  this  in- 
stance. 

The  reason  I  think  so,  the  reason  thou- 
sands of  my  friends  in  Vermont  think  so, 
is  to  be  found  right  here  in  that  which 
follows:  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  no 
Congress  in  the  past  25  years  has  been 
confronted  with  such  vital  decisions  af- 
fecting the  welfare  of  our  country  and  of 
all  of  the  people  as  have  the  past  two 
Congresses. 

The  New  York  Times  says: 

The  defense  of  the  United  States  today 
rests  largely  on  three  pivotal  measures:  (1) 
The  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  which  made 
it  possible  for  our  present  Allies  to  get 
weapons;  (2)  lease-lend,  which  gave  them 
more  direct  and  substantial  aid;  and  (3)  se- 
lective service,  which  gave  us  a  real  Army 
In  a  moment  of  great  danger. 

To  these  three  there  is  at  least  one 
which  might  well  be  added  as  pivotal, 


namely,  the  vote  of  August  12,  1941,  wiih 
respect  to  continuing  or  discontinuing 
the  training  of  the  selectees.  In  fact,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the 
votes. 

How  did  I  vote  on  these  Issues?  I 
voted  "yes."  and  here  is  a  list  of  the  other 
foreign-policy  issues,  in  which  the  fore- 
going are  included,  on  all  of  which  I  voted 
"yes."  Only  one  other  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  belonging  to 
the  Republican  Party  has  a  record  which 
touches  this,  and  that  gentleman  voted 
exactly  as  I  did.    Here  is  the  record: 

Re^Jeal  arm.s  embargo,  November  1939: 
Yes. 

I  voted  to  allow  American  arms  to  be 
made  available  to  Britain.  Those  who 
voted  "no."  however,  were  voting  to  keep 
arms  from  Britain  after  the  war  had 
begun. 

Relax  neutrality  law.  November  1939: 
Yes. 

By  my  vote  of  "yes,"  I  voted  to  give  the 
President  greater  leeway  in  application 
of  the  neutrality  law. 

Enact  draft  law.  September  1940:  Yes. 

In  voting  for  this  measure.  I  voted  for 
what  was  then  a  vote  for  national  de- 
fense in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word. 

Lend-lease  bill,  February  1941:  Yes. 

By  voting  for  this  measure,  I  was  vot- 
ing to  give  President  Roosevelt  authority 
and  funds  to  manufacture  war  materials 
"to  be  turned  over  to  those  nations  which 
are  now  in  actual  war  with  aggressor 
nations";  this  was  the  measure  which 
made  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  arsenal  of  democracy.  This  meas- 
ure was  a  clear  test  on  the  national  de- 
fense program.  As  your  Representative 
in  the  House  I  voted  for  it. 

Extend  draft  law,  August  1941:  Yes. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  was  consid- 
ered of  paramount  imiwrtance  to  a  real- 
istic national  preparedness  program.  It 
was  only  by  a  1-vote  margin,  however, 
that  the  measure  passed  the  House — 
the  vote  being  203  to  202.  But  my  vote 
was  cast  for  it;  had  my  vote  been  other- 
wise, the  measure  would  have  been  de- 
feated. It  should  be  further  noted  in 
this  connection  that  I  was  voting  for 
what  I  thought  was  right,  irrespective  of 
party,  since  only  22  other  Republicans 
voted  as  did  I. 

Arm  merchant  ships,  October  1941: 
Yes. 

A  vote  for  this  bill  was  a  vote  for  arm- 
ing the  ships  carrying  lend-lease  mate- 
rial to  Britain.  I  voted  to  arm  the  ships 
to  protect  American  lives  and  to  keep 
the  sinews  of  war  flowing  to  our  hard- 
pressed  friends  across  the  sea. 

Reopen  combat  zones,  November  1941: 
Yes. 

Only  by  an  18-vote  marpin  did  this 
measure  squeak  through  the  House, 
and  this  was  only  3  short  weeks  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  but  I  voted  for  this  meas- 
ure, which  changed  the  law  permitting 
lend-lease  aid  to  go  into  so-called  com- 
bat zones. 

AND  THEN   CAME  PEARL  HARDOK 

The  foregoing  constitute  the  major  is- 
sues and  the  votes  of  Members  thereon 
are  the  basis  of  opposition  to  candidates 
elsewhere  in  the  land. 

Can  this  record  of  mine  be  successfully 
attacked  in  Vermont? 


No;  the  opposition  makes  no  mention 
of  these  crucial  issues.  They  say:  "Plum- 
ley  was  not  active  enough  about  gas  ra- 
tioning." 

First.  They  fail,  however,  to  tell  you 
that  Plumley  joined  Senator  Bridges  and 
others  from  New  England  in  a  written 
protest  to,  and  personal  conference  with, 
O.  P.  A.  Administrator  Henderson  in  an 
endeavor  lo  effect  a  modification  of  the 
gas  rationing  limitation  for  New  England. 

Second.  They  fail,  moreover,  to  tell  you 
that  I  helped  organize  the  committee  of 
with  Representative  Scrugham  of  Ne- 
vada -was  chairman,  which  induced  the 
President  to  name  the  special  committee 
to  study  and  report  to  him  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  entire  subject  matter 
of  Nation-wide  gas  rationing  and  the  rub- 
ber shortage. 

They  say:  "Plumley  voted  against  the 
pay  bill  for  those  in  the  military  service." 
That  is  not  so.  They  fail  to  tell  you  that 
I  voted  for  the  S42  pay  bill  as  it  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  and  recommended  by  the 
War  Department  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

They  try  unsuccessfully  to  make  politi- 
cal capital  out  of  the  fact  that  I,  having 
been  selected  as  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  under  direction  of  the 
House,  which  four  times  by  largo  majority 
votes  expressed  itself,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee  acting  as  the 
agent  of  the  House,  sustained  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  grain  below  parity. 

Parliamentary  practice  permitted  me 
to  do  nothing  else  except  to  resign  as  a 
conferee.  As  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence committee,  under  the  directive  of 
the  House,  I  did  my  duty.  I  represented 
the  position  of  the  House  in  its  confer- 
ence contest  with  the  Senate  as  I  was 
bound  to  do.  Anybody  who  knows  par- 
liamentary law  knows  that  is  so. 

What  they  neglect  and  omit  to  tell 
you  is  that  when,  after  many  days,  the 
House  finally  reversed  its  position  and  I 
was  relieved  as  a  conferee  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  House,  I  voted  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  respect  to 
the  sale  of  grain  below  parity. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  signed  and 
as  it  became  a  law  is  exactly  what  the 
farmers  of  Vermont  had  wanted.  I  voted 
for  it. 

Their  deliberate  misstatements  with 
respect  to  my  action  on  the  pay  bill  for 
dependents  are  as  incoherent  and  Incon- 
sequent as  they  are  false. 

As  deputy  wlflp  of  the  minority,  I 
helped  to  see  to  it  that  some  bill  assuring 
payment  was  passed  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible day.  Promise  of  payment  was  the 
essential  thing.  It  was  done.  I  voted 
for  it. 

Then  I  made  a  trip  to  Washington  to 
vote  for  an  amendment  that  makes  it 
possible  to  make  the  payments  immedi- 
ately. It  does  not  make  it  mandatory. 
It  permits  such  payments  to  be  made 
as  can  be  made  at  once. 

Facts  are  brutal  things.  They  come 
flying  back  like  boomerangs  to  hit  and  to 
knock  into  a  cocked  hat  those  who  try  to 
play  politics  with  facts  and  to  distort 
them,  dishonestly. 

My  record  is  public.  It  is  the  an^.  -r, 
I  stand  on  it. 
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1  shall  not  discuss  ■ 
iome  80000   of  the  voters  of 
have   pavsrd    and   by   their   v- 
as.^uied  me  I  was  right. 

So.  after  all.  there  is  nothins  Ir 
of  substance  or  shadow,  of  the  st 
.set  up  In  opposition  to  me  by 
Orton.  Loeb,  Sunderland,  M 
othrrs. 

I  submit  finally  that  you  pcopl< 
mont.  in  Justice  to  yourselves  sho  ild 
concern   not  only  for  my  rccoild 
should  ask  him  who  opposes 
his  record  in  publ:c  office  has  be 

His  record  on  votes  affecting  y 
fare  while  he  was  in  the  Vermoiijt 
of  Rt  .''s  is  "of  r^ 
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ernment? 

You.  who  are  farmers,  you 
members  of  labor  unions  w.U  f\ild 
to  Interest  you.  much  of  which 
not  been  told.    Let  us  look  at  hit 
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Thu^'-dny.  August  27,  194p 

M  ;;:  .<  M  .M  Speaker,  urjler  leave 
to  extend  m.y  remarks  in  the  I.ecord.  I 
include  the  following  address  ilelivered 
by  thi^  Honorable  Francis  B  ddl  \  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  .-  before 
a  meetmg  of  the  American  bi  -  "cia- 
tion  at  Detroit,  Mich..  Mond.  A  -U5t 
24.  1942: 
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It  seems  to  me  most  fitting  for  i 
can  Bar  A&-ociaiion  to  meet  In 
year.     For   Detroit    symbolizes   to 
world    ti:e    American    might  of   wa: 
tion.     Here  aiao  we  are  brought  m 
that  comes  very  close  to  being  a 
cf  the  whole  vast  community  whi 
the    United    NationJ".     Here    the 
tlon  of  peoples — Poles,  Czech"    J^'' 
dans.  Russians.  Frtuch.  Britis- 
others  working  and  fighting  . 
18   very   nearly  complete.    It  Is 
here. 

My   friend.  Mr.  Walter   Arnvstro 
dent   of  the   .^  i  Bar  Assoc; 

assigned  to  ni'  t-eable  duty  o: 

Ing.  on  behalf  of  the  aasoclaton,  • 
cinxia  welcome  you  have  extenaea 
doing,  with  your  permlsalon.  I  she 
direct  my  remarks  prlncipallv  • 
di&n  friends. 

You  are  our  visitors,  who  have 
line   that   physically  s«p.tratea  cu 
tions.  but  %  hlch,  always  uiif ortlflec  . 
)tnk«  ua  together.    Tour  visit  does 
I  dt>  not  mean  only  that  your 
represented  here  by  »uch  distin 
er<,  or  that  cur  heritage  of  the 
holds  ua  in  a  like  tradition  ai.  ; 
.or.  evtn  more    b«-ca'.i*e  at  th.> 
We  liichi  together  ■•  brother*  ;; 
cwj  Raagera  «n(i  c  ,•    -•    ;.  c 
on  th«  now  famo:  -  ;  .  ;    ,     r   P 
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SESSIONAL  lECORD 


and  thf-own  your  sons  Into  the  battle  with- 
out counting  costs  in  treasure,  or  in  life. 
We,  not  long  ago  recruited,  who  have  not  yet 
placed  our  full  might  In  the  field,  take  this 
occasion  to  express  our  Inspiration  at  your 
example.    Gentlemen,  we  Siilute  you. 

Four  years  ago.  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  speaking  at  Kingston,  tcld  you: 

•The  Dcminicn  of  Canada  Is  part  of  the 
sisterhood  of  the  British  Empire.  I  give  to 
you  assurance  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  win  net  stand  Idly  by  if  domination 
of  Canadian  soil  is  threatened  by  any  other 
empire  ' 

At  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  December  7. 
1941,  the  Government  cf  Canada  declared 
war  on  Japan.  17  hours  before  a  like  declara- 
tlcn  by  the  United  States. 

I  need  not  emphasize  today  the  ties  that 
bind  us — the  long  years  cf  peace,  the  un- 
guarded frontier,  a  common  Innguage.  and 
our  Christian  faith.  Both  of  us  are  young 
nations,  vigorous  in  the  tcnic  virtue  of  the 
New  World.  Tradition.  I  suggest,  has  not 
blunted  our  sense  that  life  Is  an  adventure 
r.ither  than  a  habit;  history  has  net  limited 
the  shape  of  our  future;  and  from  the  life 
we  have  created  comes  the  promise  that  l*fe 
c;n  be  even  better,  that  hope  need  not  give 
way  to  the  leveling  futility  of  cynicism. 

What  we  have  won.  what  we  hope  to 
achieve  is  now  threatened  by  a  dark  wave  that 
has  engulfed  Europe,  wa.^hed  against  the 
walte  cliffs  cf  England,  and  now  rises  above 
Ruis  a  and  the  east,  pointing  to  Asia,  to  the 
Pacific.  The  barbarism  of  Japan  has  Joined 
the  machine  fury  of  the  western  Hun  to 
destroy  us,  to  destroy  our  law  and  our  free- 
dom, to  rub  the  pride  of  our  New  World  In 
the  dust  beside  the  trampled  life  that  once 
was  Europe's,  that  once  was  Christendom. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  legions  of  the  enemy 
march  still  as  conquerors — In  Russia,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  in  Asia.  This  hour  is  very 
dark,  make  no  mistake.  Time  presses,  and 
stiU  they  march.  We  have  made  our  excuses, 
said  we  were  unprepared,  said  that  democ- 
racies move  slowly.  Do  democracies  move 
slowly  to  their  death?  Can  we  not  brush 
away,  each  Allied  nation  in  his  separate  field, 
the  hesitations,  the  distrust,  the  Jealousies? 
Democracy  is  a  great  dream.  Now,  to  fulfill 
its  hope  we  who  pretend  to  love  its  ways 
must  live  greatly,  if  we  are  to  live  at  all. 

If  in  the  midst  of  action  we  are  occasioiially 
to  take  counsel,  as  now,  let  us  not  waste 
words  In  the  amiable  platitudes  that  too  early 
laid  to  sleep  the  sentries  of  our  minds.  Can 
we  not  find  words  to  sting  our  hearts  with 
action,  immediate  and  unswervingly  con- 
tinued: words  that  will  pursue  us  like  the 
fates  when  we  go  heme  to  our  little  com- 
forts; words  that  carry  the  sweat  and  tears 
and  blood  Into  our  lives,  that  have  hardly 
felt  the  havoc  of  the  world? 

Perhaps  what  I  say  needs  saying  more  to 
my  own  countrymen  than  to  you  Canadians 
who  so  much  longer  have  known  the  sacri- 
fice and  endurance  that  we  are  but  beginning 
to  apprehend  But  la  this  not  what  we 
must  say.  and  say  again.  In  words  that  do 
not  seek  to  find  some  easier  way?  Most  of 
us  here  are  too  old  to  fight;  and  we  cannot 
help  but  feel  the  frustration  of  older  men, 
who  long  ago  fought  In  another  war.  and 
who  can  but  stand  a.olde  and  watch  the 
youngster*,  see  our  own  sons  move  Into 
I  .  "u«  But.  since  our  heart*  are  BtlU  m 
.  ii  OS  they  were  then,  we  hfcve  ovir  part 
to  play.  Lawyers  have  been  leader*  in  the 
long  t;tniggle  for  freedom  that  haa  brought 
ua  where  we  are  today.  The  times  are  dark; 
but  men's  soul.*  have  not  been  stirred  to  know 
the  n«'ed,  the  dcsperat*  need,  for  unity  and 
•«crlfl:e. 

Ard  thus  my  greeting  to  you  Canadian 
1  ^  •  to  all  of  us  alike.  U  that  we  are  at 
w  i:  iKiinst  an  Infinitely  resourceful  and 
vv    ;v  fuccessful  foe;  detperately  In  earnest, 
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jng-planned  end. 


I  do  not  despair.  I  look  acrcss  the  vast 
awakening  power  of  America,  and  remember 
the  words  John  Milton  spoke  3C(   years  ago: 

"Methinks  I  see  In  my  mind  t  noble  and 
puissant  nation  rousing  herself  1  ke  a  strong 
man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible 
locks.  Methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  mew- 
ing her  mighty  youth,  and  klndl  ng  her  un- 
dazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  I  cam:  purg- 
ing and  unsealing  her  long-abuted  sight  at 
the  fountain  ii.-clf  of  heavenl;?  radiance; 
while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  Cock- 
ing birds,  with  those  a'.so  that  1(  ve  the  twi- 
light, fiutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she 
means." 


A  Challenge  to  R     !  Ver;;  a  uis 
REMAFtKS 

HON.  IHARLL5  A.  PlllMLEY 

OF  vepmon: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEiriATIVES 

Thursday,  August  27.  2942 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course. 
It  Is  understood  that  I  am  assuming  to 
speak  principally  to  and  for  \'ermonters. 
but  v.hat  I  am  p;oing  to  ta  k  about  is 
something  that  the  people  all  over  this 
country  should  know  about;  namely,  my 
attitude  with  respec'.  to  the  situation 
which  obtains.  I  admit  it  is  not  tactful, 
perhans,  from  the  standpoint  of  seeking 
votes,  but  it  is  the  truth.  It  is  said  that 
the  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail  and 
should  keep  us  free. 

I  confess  it  is  somewhat  embarrassing 
and  not  the  easiest  thing  for  me  to  do  to 
put  in  the  Congressional  Record  such 
clippings  as  I  propose  to  append  hereto. 
Those  who  know  me  know  this  is  true. 

Those  of  you  who  have  sers  ed  with  me 
going  on  10  years  in  this  Hoa';e  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  appraised  both  my  faults 
and  my  virtues,  if  any.  I  prize  beyond 
measure  your  expressed  estimate  of  me, 
and  feel  I  am  not  worthy  of  it. 

As  I  told  you  this  morning,  at  the  very 
last  hour  for  filing  a  short-time  resident 
of  'Vermont,  a  social  upllfter  from  New 
Jersey,  filed  against  me. 

He  Is  a  social  rejuvenate.-.  Without 
any  reflection  on  New  Jerse/,  he  might 
well  have  stayed  there,  but  now  he  is  re- 
vealed and  his  original  purpose  and  in- 
tent are  exposed. 

He  came  to  Vermont  as  have  some 
others  before  him,  as  is  now  iipparent,  to 
run  for  ofiBce;  an  oflBce  which  he  could 
not  hope  or  expect  even  to  be  a  candidate 
for  in  his  own  State. 

It  is  true  we  may  need  upllfters.  but  we 
do  not  respond  to  this  attempt  to  make  us 
a  lot  of  guinea  pigs.  The  tnth  is  we  will 
do  our  own  uplifting. 

We  are  veiy  glad  that  the  artists  and 
the  sculptors  and  the  literati  and  the 
parlor  pmks  see  in  Vermont  their  havtn. 
We  are  glad  to  have  them  come,  but  w*^ 
resent  their  attempts  to  try  to  tell  u:  ;.'  .v 
to  run  our  business.  Possibly  they  could 
tell  us  a  lot  of  things,  but  most  of  »h'>m 
we  do  not  believe. 

We  of  the  soil  of  old  Vcrinont.  while 
we  are  glad  to  have  them  recognize  our 
fundamental  virtues,  do  not  intend  that 
they  shall  come  Into  V  ir.v  :v  ,  buv  ;p  • :  c 
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newspapers,  spread  their  gospel,  and  at- 
tempt to  impregnate  100-percent  Ver- 
monters  and  Americans  with  their  ideas 
and  ideologies  which  are  so  absolutely 
foreign  to  our  soil.  SDcialistic,  commu- 
nistic, undemocratic  doctrines  which  they 
preach  fold  up  and  die  in  Vermont  soil. 

We  are  glad  to  offer  them  a  haven, 
these  malcontents,  these  disappointed 
office  seekers,  these  literati,  these  artists, 
these  sculptors,  these  poets,  these  pseudo- 
liberals,  but  when  they  undertake  to  run 
our  business  they  are  just  out  of  luck  and 
out  of  place,  and  they  had  better  attend 
to  their  painting  and  to  their  poetry  and 
to  their  sculpture  and  to  their  writing. 

I  speak  as  a  Vermonter,  and  I  say  to 
you  that  Vermonters  do  not  intend  to  be 
taken  over  by  these  egocentric  mono- 
maniacs just  because  we  have  taken 
them  in  and  given  them  a  place  to  live. 
It  still  holds  true  that  the  gods  of  the 
hills  are  not  the  gods  of  the  valleys. 

We  are  glad  to  have  these  people  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  they  are  getting  back 
to  fundamentals  in  government — and 
there  is  no  place  in  the  world  to  which 
they  can  go  where  they  can  find  more 
fundamentals — but  when  they  try  to  cap 
these  fundamentals  with  their  so-called 
modernistic  but  demonstratedly  fan- 
tastic theories,  they  have  come  to  the 
wrong  place. 

They  might  as  well  understand  now 
and  for  all  time  that,  as  much  as  we  are 
glad  to  have  them  seek  us  out  and  to 
settle  with  us,  they  cannot  disturb  nor 
shake  our  basic  ideas  of  government. 
They  might  as  well  understand  from 
me  now  that,  insofar  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  do  not  propose  to  let  them  contaminate 
the  body  politic  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. 

Really  that  is  the  i.ssue  in  this  cam- 
paign against  me.  Outsiders  are  trying 
to  tell  Vermonters  what  they  shall  do. 

So  here  are  a  few  editorials  and  some 
clippings  with  respect  to  my  record  in 
Congress.  As  between  the  recent  addi- 
tions to  our  population  and  the  real  na- 
tives— that  is,  as  between  those  who 
think  clearly  and  those  who  are  obsessed 
as  pinks,  fifth  columnists,  dreamers,  and 
social  uplifters — I  just  ask  you  native 
Vermonters,  who  are  saturated  with  the 
traditions  of  your  ancestors  who  bought 
their  freedom  at  a  great  price  and  who 
built  a  Republic  and  established  a 
Stpte,  what  is  the  answer? 

H-re  are  the  clippings: 

Thr  Nt^'.v  Y  rk  T:::ies  has  said: 

The  uiffii^e  ul  tiie  United  States  today 
rests  largely  on  three  pivotal  measures: 
(1)  The  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  which 
made  it  possible  for  our  present  allies  to  get 
weapons;  (2)  lease-lend,  which  gave  them 
more  direct  and  substantial  aid;  and  (3)  se- 
lective service,  which  gave  us  a  real  Army  In 
a  moment  of  great  danger. 

I  would  mnkr  at  Irrist  or.^  and'':  ti  'o 
these  th:'!  o,  !;.i:-;;t;:v.  '::■■  a  *  n>  c-i.'  .:.-;• 
the  training  of  the  stlectee.-^  I'  uis  in 
my  opinion  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  the  votes.  I  voted  "yes"  on  all  of 
the.^r  :> 'iio^ 

T!v  B' r.rwnstiin  \''  li.inrie!  .'*  Aiieust 
25,  U'4J.  l.ad  this  t.;  x.y. 

Ogden's  booster  boys  from  the  big  cities 
love  to  refer  to  him  as  an  eminent  "town 
builder."     When  he  went  to  Landgrove  In 


1929  the  Vermont  year  boo:s  gave  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  as  114.  Eleven  years  later, 
when  the  census  of  1940  was  takeri,  the  enu- 
merators found  a  population  of  64.  Seems 
as  if  Vermont  can't  stand  ixjo  much  oi:  that 
kind  of  building. 

The  same  paper,  on  August  7,  printed 
the  following  editorial: 

His  brother  members  of  the  Sun-Tan 
colony,  those  pleasant  people  who  have  failed 
to  make  a  hit  in  their  home  town  and  have 
come  to  Vermont  to  try  to  get  a  new  start 
and  are  desperately  anxious  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  us  gum-chewing  hicks  of  the  Greeii 
Mountains,  have  succeeded  in  persuading 
Sam  Ogden,  of  Landgrove.  to  run  for  Con- 
gress against  Charlie  PLrMLEv.  It  is  no 
favor  to  Sam  Ogdcn.  who  is  personally  es- 
teemed by  his  Bennington  County  neighbors. 
He  doesn't  yet  know  enougli  about  Vermont 
to  be  the  best  representative  and  'J,  by 
chance,  he  should  be  elected  he  would  be 
pestered  to  death  by  these  shirt-waist  colo- 
nists who  need  Jobs  and  want  to  get  en  the 
pay  roll  somewhere  or  somehow.  Mostly 
these  boys  are  the  sons  of  well-to-do  parents 
or  of  people  who  have  made  some  mark  in 
the  world,  but,  as  always,  t.ae  second  genera- 
tion has  a  hard  time,  sometimes  because  they 
have  never  really  learned  to  work.  We  have 
a  large  and  growing  infusion  of  them  in 
Vermont.  Some  of  them  came  up  here  to  be 
bootleggers,  but  more  of  them  wanted  to  be 
writers,  artists,  novelists,  farmers,  statesmen, 
or  something  important.  One  of  them,  Jerry 
Evarts,  ran  for  Congress  in  Vermont  several 
years  ago  and  got  something  like  10  percent 
of  the  votes  cast.  Now  the  colonists  of  the 
depression  have  coaxed  Sarr  Ogden,  of  Land- 
grove, to  run  for  the  same  oflBce.  They  have 
done  him  a  disservice  and  by  no  possibility 
could  he  do  for  them  what  they  want  and 
what  they  will  demand.  Sam  will  get  the 
summer  colony  vote,  except  the  old-timers, 
who  have  come  to  be  Vermonters,  but  we  do 
not  expect  to  see  him  elected  He  will  have 
the  support  of  many  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  served  in  the  legislature,  and,  if  he  wins, 
can  be  trusted  to  do  his  best.  The  primary 
is  only  a  month  away  and  thus  the  campaign 
will  be  short. 

The  next  item  Is  clipped  from  the  Barre 
(Vt.)  Times: 

PtuMLrY  Again?    Why  Not? 

Charles  A.  Plumlet,  Veimont's  sole  Rep- 
resentative in  the  National  House,  makes  it 
known  in  plain  language  that  he  is  a  can- 
didate to  succeed  himself  a,id  that  he  would 
appreciate  continued  support  at  the  polls. 
There  seems  to  be  no  convincing  reasons  why 
such  support  should  not  be  accorded  him. 
Flumuty  has  done  a  good  Job  in  the  House. 
He  probably  has  not  pleased  all  factions  all 
the  time — and  why  should  he  be  exjjected 
to?  He  has  followed,  generally,  a  strong  de- 
votion to  his  country  as  a  guide,  as  well  as 
his  own  common  sense,  ol  which  he  has  a 
goodly  store.  The  result  has  been  that  Plum- 
ley's  voice  and  vote  have  been  found  sup- 
porting that  which  seemed  to  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  That  record,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  there  is  now 
no  available  replacement  timber  of  the  right 
caliber,  ought  to  Insure  Plumley  of  being 
successor  to  himself. 

The  fol!oT:i*rc  rii'nrial  appeared  in  the 

Bai-lington  .'r-'..l;';:i.\t:;  Li.st  on  July  16: 
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As  was  expert-  r.    \i 
hRs  announced  iu>  t 
tlon  for  Congress  o: 
the  prlmnra.«  •     !  -    ; 

some  time  <  "    *  >   l:,i 


n  Charles  A.  PtrMLST 
-.li^riacy  for  renomlna- 
!.■  i;.  publican  ticket  at 
• :  ;  :!i  September,  For 
\f  I)'  I  n  mf.de  to  bring 


forth  a  candidate  in  oppcsi':lon  to  Mr.  Plum- 
ley,  but  thus  far  no  one  ha:  had  the  courage 
to  enter  the  contest. 
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There  may  be  a  good  deal  of  buncunibe 
about  changing  horses  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  but  there  is  some  merit  in  that  say- 
ing, particularly  at  this  time.  Congressman 
Plumley  has  supported  the  admlntstrat.on 
consistently  in  lu  war  policies.  He  Is  far 
from  an  Isolationist.  Maybe  his  action  on 
certain  measures  has  not  suited  everyone, 
but  It  Is  to  his  credit  that  he  has  not  strad- 
dled l.'^sues.  He  has  been  in  Washington  long 
enough  to  be  well  known  and  recognized  and 
stands  well  in  the  House  of  Representathes. 

For  years  It  has  been  a  tradition  with  Ver- 
mont to  return  Its  Senator  and  Representa- 
tives to  Washington  year  after  year.  Ver- 
monters found  the  advantage  of  this  years 
ago  when  representatives  from  this  State 
gained  national  recognition  not  only  by  their 
ability  alone  but  through  continued  service. 
That  policy  has  been  carried  out  for  many 
years  and  is  pretty  well  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
Vermont  voters  today.  In  view  of  this  situa- 
tion, it  would  be  difficult.  Indeed,  for  any 
candidate  to  defeat  Congressman  Plumley. 
But  under  present  conditions  it  does  not 
seem  advisable  to  make  the  attempt. 

Vermont  may  not  agree  with  all  the  orders 
that  come  out  of  Washington,  particularly 
those  which  have  local  application.  But  In 
general  the  State  is  four-square  behind  the 
administration  in  promoting  the  war  effort, 
and  in  this  particular  at  least  Congressman 
Plumley  truly  represents  Vermont  sentiment. 

The  Bellows  Falls  (Vt.)  Times  made 
this  editorial  comment  in  July: 

Orton's  Campaign 

Vrest  Orton  this  week  again  slaps  Con- 
gressman Plumley,  whom  he  believes  should 
be  replaced  as  Vermont's  lone  Representative 
in  the  House.  Probably  it  will  baffle  no  one 
but  Orton  when  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the  net  result  of  his  one-man  campaign 
against  the  Congressman  is  more  votes  lor 
Plumley.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  Ver- 
monters simply  don't  like  the  way  Orion 
writes  alx)Ut  Plumley.  Some  readers  don't 
like  the  way  Orton  writes  about  anything, 
but  even  this  group  must  admit  that  he 
makes  them  mad  enough  to  do  a  little  extra 
thinking  on  their  own  part  which  Is  all  to 
the  good. 

Congressman  Plumley  should  have  oppo- 
sition, both  in  the  Republican  primaries  fc,nd 
in  the  election.  It  is  no  honor  or  satisfac- 
tion to  any  candidate  to  have  an  office  handed 
to  him  any  more  than  it  is  to  win  any  one- 
man  race.  This  goes  for  all  candidates  for 
public  office,  no  matter  how  good  or  bad  they 
are.  Voters  should  have  the  opfKDrtunlty  to 
register  protest,  as  well  as  praise,  and  slogans 
like  "Don't  change  horses  In  the  middle  of 
the  stream"  and  "Experience  is  all-Important 
in  times  like  these  "  are  greatly  overrated  in 
our  estimation. 

But  Orton's  first  suggestion  that  a  woman 
might  run,  and  now  that  John  Gordon  be 
the  Democratic  candidate,  both  fall  in  real- 
ism. In  the  first  case  a  woman  can't  get 
the  votes,  and  in  the  second  case  we  doubt 
If  the  State  Democratic  conamlttee  will  appre- 
ciate Orton  selecting  a  candidate  for  them, 
and  in  Gordon's  case — good  man  that  he  may 
be — his  liberalism  might  be  too  liberal  for 
the  average  Vermont  voter. 

The  following  is  a  column  entitled 
"Neighborly  Talk,"  which  appeared  In 
thcBrattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer  on  August 
24: 

Neichporly  Talk 

(By  John  Hooper) 
BLACKSMrrHiNc ;  a  lost  art  is  Rrrmo  roa 

political  fWiOMB 

I  don't  know  Sam  Ogdcn,  the  Landgrova 
squire,  any  better  than  you.  I've  only  talked 
With  him  a  couple  of  times  when  he  was 
representing  his  town  as  civilian-defense  di- 
rector.   So  I  have  to  go  along  with  you  nnd 
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f.,  .   M.  (     Uy  thofle  papers 

M  PirM:  IT  s  n^noMl*. 

I  had  the  Impression  that  he 
Inteillirent.  somewhat  artistic 
the  kiid  anyone  would  enjoy 
ard   rh^'Wirg    the   fat    with. 

-   found  ll'e   In  V 
than  It  was  in 
Is  rather  glad  also  that  It  was  hi 
this  State  during  these  times 
you  can  see  democracy  at  work 
you  can  almost  anvwhere  else  ir 

Weil,  that  was  my  picture  of 
came  under  tl.  ce  of  his 

Now  I  have  to  over  ngaii 

lae  him  as  a   bis.  burly  blac 
who  chews  horaishoe  nails  and 
Ing  to  get  to  the  House  of  R? 
ao  he  can  pull  the  seats  up  a: 
around  for  exercise. 

S.im   0?den.    black?mith.'    U 
card  that  Is  being  left  at  the 
his   backers  with   such  vehcm^- 
almost  expect  to  find  a  hair  fron 
folded  up  neatly  In  each  card. 
quite  kncwB  where  this   wl  I  1 
Cimpaign   develop>s   but    I   woultl 
prist-d  to  see  Vrest  O.  ion  8ta?lni^ 
Incs  with  au  anvil  for  a  rostrum 
ctrnmeal    to  the  crowd,   and  p 
thTe  sweating  under  the  we 
from  the  Weston  grist  mill  slun 
neck. 

Now  the  word  "blacksmith" 
cf  us  the  '  :nith  who  «ho^ 

Inciul  cl  t  ...  r,  the  delight 

A  guy  wUn  viie  common  touch 
of  each  of  his  stubby  £ngers, 
the  horse  bit  off  In  1C92. 

I  lmr.g'.r.e  S<uu  Is  gt::ting  a 
out  of  that  role.    But  he  must 
at  • 
a  ! 

for  t>  h  .ng.     That  would 

where  :  ..    ..  bby  of  making 
Iron  and  teaching  youngsters  a 
and  Newton  schools  to  make  t;£ 
Iron  would  cease  to  be  fun  to 
can't  muke  a  stt  cf  andirons 

What  really  got  me  to  worry! 
problem  was  Sam's  picture  in  L 
It  gave  me  bad  dreams  In 
that  Cha«lii  Plx.'mlet  was  out 
political  fences  and  was  Joggl 
Bide  cf  Londonderry  when  his 
a  «hoe. 

■  Knew  any  blsclcsmlths 
ask.'xl  a  youngster  fishing  on 
read. 

"Scarcer  than  hen's  teeth."  t 
rrpUed.  "Alnt  none  around 
that  fellow  up  to  L.indgrcve.  Be] 
religious  sect.  Alkenlte  or  Men 
llpve  they  calls  It.  Seems  I  rr 
black.-m:th,  t«Jo." 

Well.  Charlie  limped  along  fv. 
until  he  saw  a  tall,  slenderlsh 
gray  flannels  and  a  bro\«n  sport 

"Tell    me    where    Ojden     th» 
IItp?:''  Ch'^rlie  asked  the  - 

"Im   <>;c.en."   the    soft--. 
answer.    "What  do  you  want  ma 

"Want  my  horse  "shod."  said 

"Sorry,  can't  do  it.     But  ston 
that  new  pair  of  hinges  I  '        : 

"Wwh  I  could."  said  Ch 
•cme  fences  to  mend.    Have  to 
three  legs.  I  guess.  " 

"That  wouldn't  be  quite  rlc 
anx.ous  to  help.     'Lee  me  Iccrv 
Ehop  a  bit." 
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spirit  of  helpful  neighborliness  and  ingenuity, 
no  matter  what  kind  of  a  role  a  man  is  forced 
by  his  followers  to  labor  under. 

I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  Sam  and 
Charlie  both  strugsltng  wp  the  steps  of 
Congress  after  this  campaign  was  over,  carry- 
ing the  horse. 

In  the  same  periodical  the  following 
letter  to  the  editor  was  printed: 
Spe.vki.vg  or  THE  Farm  Bloc 

EcrTOK  or  Reformer: 

Our  friend  who  signs  himself  "Farmer"  In 
the  Rutland  Herald  follows  the  usual  trend  In 
trying  to  impeach  the  record  and  service  of 
Cont'ressman  Plumlft  by  Innuendo  rather 
than  by  facts.  About  the  only  specific  criti- 
cism of  his  many  votes  which  I  have  seen  h.as 
been  the  charge  that  on  one  occasion  he  sided 
with  the  western  farm  bloc.  On  that  basis 
we  may  as  well  prepare  to  retire  Senator 
George  Aiken  in  1944,  since  he  appears  to 
have  voted  with  them  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances. 

I  have  a  considerable  acquaintance  In 
Washington,  and  I  find  that  Plcmlet  Is  on 
seme  very  important  committees  and  have 
been  told  by  majority  leaders  and  Republican 
Members  that  he  is  highly  regarded  and  that 
his  voice  and  opinion  carry  weight. 

Vermonters  should  be  very  proud  that  both 
Plumlet  and  Senator  Warren  R  Austin  have 
Just  abcut  the  best  records  of  any  men  In 
Congress  for  consLetent.  far-vlsloned.  unself- 
ish, and  nonpolitical  support  of  the  war 
effort.  Contrast  their  records  with  that  of 
Senator  Aiken,  who  mi>takenly  and  mls- 
g:uiclecily  cast  his  lot  with  Wheeler.  Ntb, 
Waish.  and  other  isolationists  right  up  to 
December  7,   1941. 

I  am  both  a  farmer  and  a  Farm  Bureau 
member. 

6TOCKWELL. 

AtTcrsT  IS. 

The  New  York  Sun  of  Atigust  20 
printed  this  editorial: 

PLL'MLET'S  Platfcbm 

One  of  the  most  vigor otis  speeches  of  the 
cuirent  congressional  campaign  was  made 
not  on  the  hustings  but  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Confiding  to  his 
colleagues  his  intention  to  run  for  renoralna- 
tlc.i  in  a  primary  on  September  8.  Repre- 
sentative Plumlet,  of  Vermont,  said  he  ex- 
pected to  stand  on  the  record  of  his  votes. 
In  every  instance,  he  said,  he  had  voted  the 
way  he  thought  right,  uninfluenced  by  pres- 
sure groups,  "some  of  which  now  attack  me." 
and  without  any  thought  of  how  his  vote 
would  affect  his  own  political  future.  Con- 
tinuing, he  said: 

"If  the  people  of  Vermont  are  for  America 
100  percent — and  they  are — If  they  are  for 
our  form  of  government  and  Its  continuance 
as  against  wasteful  extravagance,  social  ex- 
perimentation at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  the 
octopean  growth  of  bureaucracy  and  those  so- 
called  liberals,  radicals,  and  filth  columnists 
and  others  who  work  so  subversively  to  at- 
tack us  who  are  fighting  for  America— and 
they  are — if  the  people  of  Vermont  would  pre- 
serve and  conserve  their  liberties  and  pass 
them  on  to  posterity  as  worth  fighting  for — 
and  that  Is  what  we  are  fighting  for — then 
they  can  help  their  Representative  In  Con- 
gress carry  on  their  fight  by  giving  him  their 
vote  of  confidence,  as  they  have  dene  here- 
tofore and  will  again." 

RepresenUng  the  State  at  large.  Mr.  Plum- 
tFY  .s  now  serving  his  fotirth  term.  Since 
:.  -  ivtirement  as  president  of  Norwich  Uni- 
versity to  run  for  Congress  on  the  Republican 
tick^*  r>>"f-tlng  him  has  become  almost  a 
:   ■    .:  .:.  V   .inont. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREl  ENTATTVES 

Thursday,  August  27.  1942 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.;  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  followirg  address  l-y 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Poland,  Gen. 
Wladyslaw  Sikorski,  befnie  the  Poli.h 
National  CouTiCil,  at  London,  August  17, 
1S42, 

At  a  special  session  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Council,  General  Sik'irski  reviewed 
Poland's  war  effort  during  the  last  3 
years.    He  said: 

I  wish  to  devote  today's  speech  to  militr.ry 
tasks  and  military  policy.  I  think  the  high- 
est tribute  I  can  pr.y  to  those  who  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  fighting  openly  with  arms 
In  their  hands  against  the  enemy  and  to 
those  men  and  women,  too,  v.-ho  are  staying 
at  their  posts  in  Poland,  in  Sf.  ite  of  the  most 
savage  jxTsecution,  will  be  to  sum  up  Po- 
land's armed  effort  abroad,  \;bich  has  been 
going  on  now  for  nearly  3  jears. 

In  September  1939,  ngairst  16  armored 
and  niolorlzed  divisions,  with  about  4.200 
tanks,  there  were  ranged  ahcut  200  Polish 
tanks,  grouped  In  2  motorized  brigades,  the 
orgranizatlon  of  one  of  thrio  being  as  yet 
unfinished.  Against  more  than  4.000  planes 
of  the  Third  Reich  It  was  poiisible  to  muster 
only  377;  69  divisions  of  the  most  modernly 
equipped  German  Infantry  hid  to  be  stopped 
In  theory  by  39  Polish  divisions,  of  which  In 
practice  half  were  not  mobillj^ed.  Tlie  quan- 
tity of  artillery  In  our  divisions  was  only  half 
as  strong  as  the  German  artillery.  This  dis- 
proportion determined  the  final  result  of  the 
fight  in  advance.  In  this  situation  the  Polish 
soldier  could  only  save  the  nations  honor 
and,  saving  that,  his  own  future.  Just  as  has 
actually  happened.  He  could  not  save  the 
motherland  from  catastrophe.  I  know  Po- 
land's situation  fit  that  time  was  very  diffl- 
ciilt.  in  view  of  the  unpreparedness  icr  war 
of  the  western  democracies.  How  different 
would  have  been  our  duel  with  Germany  if 
we  had  prepared  for  It  properly  several  years 
in  advance  and  if  the  leaders  of  our  nation 
had  shown  at  the  last  moment  the  strength 
of  chaiacier  of  statesmen,  as  was  displajcd 
by  the  lord  mayor  of  Warsaw,  Starzynski. 

The  heroism  of  the  Polish  soldiers  and  the 
value  of  Poland's  armed  action  in  1939  was 
not  immediately  understood  by  the  world.  It 
was  eclipsed  by  the  unheard-of  tempo  of  the 
Septemt)er  tragedy,  the  course  of  which  over- 
whelmed the  imagination.  Poland  took  upcn 
herself  the  attack  of  virtually  the  entire 
strength  of  the  Teuton  invader,  and  dama<3ed 
It  to  such  a  vast  extent  that  many  months 
were  needed  to  reorganize  it.  Her  achieve- 
ment, however,  was  not  appreciated,  because 
the  whole  Government  and  the  commander 
In  chief  were  outside  the  country,  that  they 
had  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  New  decCs 
were  necessary,  a  new  Polish  army  as  well  as 
the  splendid  attitude  displayed  at  home,  were 
necessary  before  the  truth  about  the  heroism 
of  Poland  became  generally  knov/n. 

At  the  moment  when,  after  the  September 
disaster,  the  newly  formed  Polish  Government 
assumed  the  permanent  authority  of  the 
Boverelgn  state  in  Paris,  the  Polish  armed 
forces  were  represented  by  merely  a  few  wax- 
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ships  and  a  small  recruiting  center  in  France. 
The  whole  of  this  force  did  not  exceed  2.500 
men.  On  my  demand  for  the  formation  of 
Independent  armed  forces  in  France,  com- 
posed of  local  Polish  emigrants  and  soldiers 
coming  from  Poland,  the  French  Government 
answered  me  by  referring  to  the  agreement 
concluded  by  the  government  of  SlavoJ 
Skladkowski  under  which  we  only  had  the 
right  to  one  unit  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
the  French  Army.  Not  uiitU  a  new  military 
agreement  had  been  reached  after  many 
diflBculties  was  the  organization  of  Poland's 
armed  forces  placed  on  a  completely  different 
basis. 

From  that  moment  the  tedious  work  began, 
bound  up  with  many  difficulties  arising  prac- 
tically at  every  step.  The  Poles  on  French 
territory  were  fired  with  an  Indomitable  will 
for  further  fighting  and  waited  for  arms  for 
months.  Despite  the  greatest  effort  on  my 
part  the  provision  of  equipment  for  the 
army  went  forward  unusually  slow  and  sev- 
eral units  received  no  equipment  at  all.  The 
reasons  lay  p.artly  in  the  tinwillingness  of  cur 
Allies  to  see  an  independent  Polish  army 
formed  and  then  chiefly  in  France's  complete 
unpreparedness  for  war. 

The  psychosis  of  the  September  disaster 
had  not  created  for  us  an  atmosphere  favor- 
able to  the  overcoming  of  recurring  difficul- 
ties. One  ray  of  light  in  this  period  was  the 
patriotism  and  enthusiasm  of  Polish  emi- 
grants en  French  soil.  In  spite  of  all  dif- 
ficulties, we  carried  on  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion with  an  Iron  will.  At  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber 1939.  the  strength  of  Poland's  armed 
forces  in  Fi-ance  already  exceeded  30.000  men. 
In  the  course  of  th"  first  5  months  in  1940,  we 
Increased  the  number  to  66  953  soldiers. 
They  formed  2  Infantry  divisions,  1  highland 
rifle  brigade,  and  an  armored  brlgp.de.  Two 
further  Infantry  divisions  and  tlie  Carpa- 
thian rifle  brigade  in  Syria  were  In  course  of 
fcrmation.  By  that  time,  moreover,  we'  al- 
ready had  at  our  disposal  In  France  75  per- 
cent of  the  pilots  mobilized  in  September 
1939. 

From  the  Army,  the  first  to  partake  In 
fighting,  was  the  highland  brigade  under 
Gen.  Szyszko  Bohysz.  It  was  no  easy  matter 
to  send  it  far  north  to  Norway,  yet.  In  spite 
of  all,  it  proved  to  the  world  the  existence 
of  Poland's  armed  forces  and  ovir  indomi- 
table Will  to  continue  fighting.  In  a  fine  ac- 
tion, lusting  from  May  17  to  June  7,  this 
brigade  wrote  Its  name  splendidly  on  the  an- 
nals cf  our  fighting  forces  and  Justified  to 
the  full,  the  trust  I  had  placed  in  it.  On 
French  territory,  the  First  Division  of 
Grenadiers,  the  Second  Infantry  Division, 
and  part  of  the  Tenth  Motorized  Cavalry 
Brigade  went  into  action.  The  First  Divi- 
sion, remaining  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Dueh.  fought  with  the  greatest  devotion 
In  the  Maginot  line,  covering  the  retreat  of 
the  French  Ai-my.  The  episode  of  the  com- 
mander of  this  division  not  carrying  out  my 
order  of  June  18,  Instructing  it  to  fight 
through  to  Switzerland,  is  well  known.  Gen- 
erp.l  Dueh  had  to  choose  whether  he  would 
carry  out  my  order  or  save  the  honor  of  the 
Poles,  whom  the  French  high  command 
begged  to  cover  the  French  forces  still  hav- 
ing a  chance  to  save  themselves.  In  agree- 
ment with  the  commanders  of  his  regi- 
ments, he  took  the  way  of  honor.  This  was 
the  reason  why  the  division  did  not  reach 
either  Great  Britain  or  Switzerland,  but 
their  behavior  set  a  splendid  example  of 
how  Poles  understand  the  performance  of 
their  soldierly  duty  with  complete  devotion 
to  the  end. 

General  Prugars  Second  Division  was  al- 
lotted the  task  of  defending  a  certain  sector 
In  the  general  system  of  the  Maginot  line. 


It  did  not  fight  in  a  prepared  position,  as 
the  Germans  had  gone  round  the  line  from 
the  west.  After  2  days  of  defensive  action 
against  enormous  enemy  fcrces.  the  division, 
collecting  all  Its  wounded  and  covering  the 
retreating  French,  crossed  the  Swiss  frontier 
with  its  arms,  in  exemplary  order.  This 
aroused  the  sincere  admiration  of  the  Swiss 
people,  and  our  men  were  received  with  mili- 
tary honors. 

Part  of  General  Maczek's  Tenth  Cavalry 
Brigade,  In  spite  of  not  being  ready  to  fight, 
I  went  Into  action  In  the  Enerney  region.  It 
carried  out  its  task  honorably.  This  consist- 
ing chiefiy  In  covering  the  retreating  lYench 
armies  and  earning  the  recognition  of  the 
French  command.  This  short  review  of  the 
history  of  those  of  our  tinits  which  were 
thrown  Into  the  fight  3  months  toe  soon 
does  not  give  a  picture  cf  the  experiences 
and  hardships  which  Polish  soldiers  suffered 
In  those  exceptionally  diflicult  days  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  French  Army  and  the 
collapse  of  France. 

It  does  show,  however,  that  our  soldiers 
gave  proof  of  highest  moral  virtues  and  car- 
ried out  with  exemplary  devotion  their  duties 
as  an  ally  preserving  their  faith  even  In  the 
moment  of  collapse.  From  privates  to  com- 
manders, generals  I  had  nominated,  all  stood 
the  test  splendidly,  dispelling  by  their  actions 
the  bad  opinion  of  the  Polish  Army  and  of 
Poland,  which  it  had  been  endeavored  to 
create  In  France.  Tl^is  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  world  opinion  and  forced  it  to  reflect 
upon  the  S-'ptember  campaign,  which  had 
been  condemned  previously  without  due 
thought.  Nor  was  the  speedy  collapse  of 
French  military  might  without  obvious 
Eigniflcanee. 

Despite  the  reversal  of  opinion  about  the 
Polish  Army,  some  further  efforts  were  still 
necessary.  The  Carpathian  brigade,  which  I 
had  entrusted  to  Kopanski,  was  formed  in 
Syria  In  accordance  with  my  order.  Over- 
coming all  difficulties  and  not  Infringing  In 
any  way  the  dictates  of  dignity  and  honor, 
it  proceeded  in  full  order  to  Palestine,  sur- 
rendering neither  arms  nor  equipment. 
There  it  stood  side  by  side  with  our  British 
ally,  prepared  for  further  fighting  in  wiilch 
It  was  to  win  fame.  Our  air  force,  in  spite 
of  enormous  material  difficulties,  showed 
once  more  its  splendid  fighting  value.  Polish 
pilots  shot  down  over  France  65  enemy 
planes. 

A  far  more  diflicult  task  was  the  second 
reconstruction  of  the  Polish  Army  In  Great 
Britain.  I  remember  that  on  June  19.  1940. 
after  my  dramatic  talk  with  Marshal  Petaln, 
we  were  threatened  with  complete  annihila- 
tion. We  went  toward  it  with  full  knowledge 
and  with  heads  held  high.  The  Government 
and  the  National  Council  refused  to  seek 
refuge  on  a  British  warship  lying  In  Bordeaux, 
leaving  the  whole  Polish  Army  to  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy  in  Prance.  Only  my  flying 
to  England  saved  the  situation,  for  Mr. 
Churchill,  in  this  moment  so  decisive  for  us, 
showed  a  deep  and  complete  understanding 
for  the  Polish  cause.  He  placed  a  number 
of  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  merchant 
marine  at  the  disposal  of  the  Polish  Army 
which  made  it  possible  to  organize  the  evacu- 
ation of  a  very  large  part  of  the  Polish  Army 
to  this  country.  As  the  result  of  this  action, 
all  units  not  engaged  at  the  front  were  res- 
cued. We  transported  on  that  occasion  more 
than  23,000  men.  and  it  was  possible  to  evac- 
uate by  another  route  a  large  number  of  sol- 
diers of  the  first  infantry  division  and  part 
of  the  highland  brigade.  The  so-called  ar- 
mored division — that  is.  the  Tenth  Cavalry 
Brigade — was  rescued  practically  complete. 
In  this  manner  the  total  number  of  Polish 
armed  forces  at  the  conclusion  of  the  June 
evacuation  amounted  to  30,000  men. 


For  nearly  8.000  airmen,  a  skeleton  organi- 
zation was  quietly  created.  With  the  Army  It 
was  worse.  With  the  fall  of  France  the  chief 
source  of  fresh  recruits  was  cut  off.  The 
evacuation  of  soldiers  scattered  all  over  the 
continent  was  not  possible  to  any  large  ex- 
tent. We  endeavored  to  obtain  volunt<'ers 
from  Canada,  from  Polish  communities  In 
America.  These  efforts,  however,  en  account 
of  difficulties  resulting  from  American  legis- 
lation and  for  other  reasons,  did  not  give 
results  In  proportion  to  the  numerical 
strength  of  Poles  In  America.  Nevertheless 
the  action  of  General  Dueh  and  his  stout 
soldiers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  gave 
Important  moral  and  political  result*.  It 
awakened  and  strengthened  the  love  of 
Americans  of  Polish  origin  for  the  mother- 
land and  Inspired  their  efforts  on  behalf  of 
their  unfortunate  brothers:  it  connected  them 
more  closely  with  the  Polish  Government  In 
Its  policy.  It  rendered  Invaluable  services 
to  the  official  policy  of  America  and  the  Allies, 
as  Poles  in  America,  In  close  harmony  with 
the  Government  are  now  working  very  ac- 
tively in  all  spheres  In  the  cause  of  victory. 
Poles  in  South  America,  particularly  in  the 
Argentine,  where  our  emigration  of  recent 
date  gave  the  army  a  considerable  number 
of  volunteers,  who  became  excellent  soldiers 
after  having  received  their  baptism  of  fire 
in  the  navy  and  air  force. 

The  speedy  reorganization  of  our  air  force 
In  Great  Britain  Is  a  fine  page  in  the  history 
of  Polish  armies  abroad.  Already  in  the  his- 
toric air  battle  of  Britain  In  August  and 
September  1940.  our  air  force  covered  Itself 
with  giory.  Today  we  have  the  full  right  to 
assert  that  the  part  played  by  Polish  units 
contributed  in  a  very  Important  degree  in 
repulsing  and  breaking  up  the  German  of- 
fensive, which  was  to  precede  the  invasion  of 
the  British  Isles.  Our  squadrons,  together 
with  50  Polish  pilots  serving  In  British  units, 
shot  down  during  that  period  195  enemy 
planes.  In  1941  we  already  had  several  day 
and  night  fighter  squadrons  end  bomber 
squadrons  and  a  cooperation  squadron.  All 
of  these  fight  side  by  side  with  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  contributing  an  Important  part  to  the 
common  war  effort,  and  their  Intrepidity, 
efficiency,  and  courage  Is  winning  them  de- 
served laurels. 

The  fighting  efficiency  of  the  Polish  Air 
Force  now  twice  as  strong  as  before  the  cut- 
break  of  war  with  Germany,  is  In  the  hearts 
and  en  the  lips,  not  only  of  Poles  but  of  the 
nations  of  the  whole  world.  Up  to  June  1, 
1942.  cur  fighter  squadrons  had  shot  down 
more  than  500  enemy  planes  and  probably  a 
further  250.  This  represents,  not  counting 
equipment,  a  loss  of  1,800  airmen  to  the 
enemy.  The  bomber  squadrons  completed 
about  3,000  raids,  dropping  more  than  8.000.- 
000  pounds  of  bombs  on  targets  of  consid- 
erable Importance  In  the  Third  Reich.  In 
their  expeditions,  they  have  flown  deep  Into 
the  heart  of  Germany  and  have  been  over 
Berlin,  Bremen.  Lubeck,  Hamburg.  Cologne, 
Mannheim,  Mainz,  bringing  a  warrior's  re- 
venge for  the  destruction  carried  out  In 
Poland.  Our  fighter  squadrons  paid  for  their 
successes  with  the  loss  of  99  killed  and  54 
missing  of  whom  17  are  prisoners  of  war. 
From  our  bomber  squadrons  174  have  been 
klLed,  223  are  missing,  and  85  are  prisoners  of 
war.  These  losses  are  proportionally  small 
but  particularly  heavy  for  us.  We  must  real- 
ize however  In  this  sacrificial  shedding  of 
blood  that  Poland  rises  and  lives.  Air  opera- 
tions In  Great  Britain  have  been  going  on 
for  two  years.  Our  monthly  losses  on  an 
average  amount  to  about  11  killed  and  11 
missing. 

The  Polish  Navy,  cf  which  three  de- 
stroyers— the  Grom.  the  Burza,  the  Blyska- 
uica — and    two   tubmarlnes — the    Wilk   and 
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Xixe  Orael—c^ine  tc  Great  Brlta;: 
ginning  at  thf  war  and  are  lakiiy; 
part  in  the  batUe  on  the  aeas. 
the  number  ol  whJch  has  been 
Uicrpaaed.    carrir    out   without 
nc\il-  H-.ul  dangerous  aervice  over 
Tbey    are    carrying    ov.i    Indeper. 
portant  »««ignine:it«.  lui filling 
re*ponalble      work.      ccnvoymg 
through  moat  vital  aeawaya  and 
threatened  by  the  enemy.     The 
catmmpie  of  hercism.  showing 
nm»  lur  battle   and  have  wou  for 
the  real  respect  of   the  lamcus  I 
ft*  well  aa  recognition  for  Pcies  as 
I  cannot  pasa  over  in  silence  h( 
eepuonally  devoted    work   of   our 
innrinp.  the  deep-sea   icnnage  of 
spi'e  of  strioua  loeaes.  is  not  le«i 
pr«--wiir  tonnage      Both  our  Navy 
I  hPQi  marine  carry  out  their  dui 
Where   reserves  of    men    are   conc^ 
navies  do  not  feel  any  special  1 
present  are  contuiuaiiy  receiving 
iii*ry   contingent*.     The    nonunat 
last  September  of  35  cadi.-t«  to  be 
Great    Br;U;n    aa    naval    lieute 
.r  officers  corps,  which  Is  I 
.   a  at  the  moment  to  the 
our  sailors.    The  cumber  of  sh!T  s' 
men  js  In  almost  complete  ham.c 
10,  1941.  new  possibilities  opened 
armed  forces. 

The  Pciish-Bcviet  agrtement 
stored  their  freedom  to  nur 
the  republic,  but  enabled  i 
up  armed  fight  with  th^  enrmy 
tary  agreement  of  August  14 
found.tions   for   the  fcrmaiion 
army  on  the  territories  of  the  Sc 
Prom  all  comers  of  tliat  great  ccj' 
exhausted  but  unbroken  in  spi 
ened   by   their  lovt  fur  the   mot 
their  belief  m  the  sacredness  ol 
began  to  gather  at  cuUectrnt;  cen 
once  again  to  answer  the  call  to 
The   organization    of   the   Pol 
Russia  went  through  varicu-''  ph 
army.    100  000  stroi  g.   was   to 
Russia,  and  abmit  30.000  people 
Middle  East      KopansKi  s  brl^ac 
mous  Lhrcvigh  lis  10  months 
splendid    fl'^htmsj   at   Tcbruk   as 
Victorious  action  at  EI  Goz&la 
Ian    rvs^rt,    was    alio   moved 
or.  ;i      On  account  ol  tl 

In   .     i       •  g   arms   for   the   Pel 
Ruasu  and  other  difficulties,  the 
ernment  agreed  to   the  Soviets 
evacuate    the    whole    of    the 
fcices  from  Russia.    That  • 
gom;;   on    and   leaders    it    , 
tcgether  all  Polish  forces  wU.c. 
Middle  Xast  In  one  st;oiK  nrniy 
guiizcd  Into  mctor!::ed  d. . 
brigade,  they  will  ha\e  au  ....^ 
play.    The  effort  we  have  made  1 
Poiand's  armed  forces  from  tho 
the  fall  of  France  cnn  be  sten 
from  the  t  ti(;tiri.*: 

On  Apru  .      \.  the  strenijt 

armed  forces  was  abi/Ut  35.000 
IWi.  their  number  deflmieiy 
000.    and    we    are    now    the 
army  among  the  A' 

I  wish  on  this 
merits  which  our  sdiuiers  are 
Gwman  prii^in  c;unps.  winning 
tijeir  comrades  of  other  national 
of  the  enemy     In  spite  of  "h-  c. 
ticns  in  whiCh  they  live,  ' 
with    a  strong    moral    backl 
high  military  discipline.    Tl'.o 
waste  their  time  but  wcr<  ^     i 
themselves.     The    internets 
Uve   m   a   hundred   times    bt  .•• 
They  Imtc  found  work  there,  oa 
biUties  -of   continuing    their    s 
la   Poland.     They   form    one 
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does  great  credit  to  their  commander.  Gen. 
Prugar  Ketllng. 

About  250  offlcrrs  went  at  a  most  difficult 
moment  to  British  Colonial  services.  I  am 
happy  to  8':ate  Ihr.t  they  bring  honor  to  the 
Poli«h  uniform  there,  and  make  careful  ef- 
forts to  preserve  the  cordial  bonds  of  friend- 
ship linking  them  with  the  Polish  Army. 

About  500  soldiers  are  Interned  in  Camp 
M'.-ancia  in  Spam  Thanks  to  the  efforts 
made  it  has  been  possible  recently  to  improve 
considerably  the  conditioiis  of  their  difficult 
existence.  The  Polish  Red  Cross  organized 
a  continuous  flow  of  parcels  of  food  and 
medicines.  Similar  parcels  also  go  from 
America.  The  internees  have  the  spirittial 
minisuaticn  of  a  Polish  priest  and  their  life 
has  boen  organized  and  planned:  they  also 
have  been  given  p<j5sibilities  to  study. 

Th?   Polish   Army,   particularly   the   whole 
of  the  officers  corps,  has  imfortunately  been 
up  to  row  an  old  army,  perhaps  the  oldest 
in  Europe.     It  has  suffered  from  a  vast  stir- 
plus   of   officers,    mobilized    unsystematically 
In  1939.     This  forced  me  to  relea.=e  officers. 
of  whose  services  the   army  was  unable   to 
avail  itself.    Up  to  now.  I  have  retired,  here 
and  in  the  Middle  East.  1.064  officers,  assur- 
in2   them  cf    me.^.ns  nf   subsistence.     These 
ofeccrs  may  be  called  to  service  In  the  future. 
By  retiring  the  elder  officers,  I  open  the  way 
for  younger  ones.    In  Britain  alone  we  have 
1,591  cadets,  686  of  whom  had  already  reached 
that  grade  in  Poland,    To  promote  gradually 
this   element  which   In   many   rcFpects   is   a 
fre.-h  element.  Is  a  task  frcm  which  I  shall 
not   shrink,    particularly    after   confirmation 
of  the  obvicus  fact  that  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  at  the  front  even  the  best 
battalion  commanders  in  the  dlffictilt  condi- 
tions of  modem  warfare,  when  they  are  past 
40 

Besides  Britain.  Russia,  and  the  United 
States,  the  Polish  Army  is  cooperating  with 
the  Jugcilavs  of  whom  a  considerable  group 
had  fundximental  training  in  the  first  motor- 
ized armored  corps.  The  whole  training 
of  Allied  paratroops  has  been  carried  out  in 
our  trisade.  We  trained  French,  Norwegians, 
and  Czechoslovaks. 

It  is  ore  of  our  foremost  duties  to  take 
the  utmo€t  care  that  our  soldiers  have  the 
most  up-to-date  equipm.ent.  The  course  ol 
.  the  war  so  far  has  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
that  quality  is  more  Important  than  quan- 
ti'v.  Today  battles  are  decided  by  who  has 
better  tanks  and  the  more  modem  aircraft 
and  guns.  As  far  as  equipment  Is  concerned 
we  are  dependent  ujxin  Britain  and  parUy 
U{}on  the  United  States.  Most  modern  equip- 
ment has  been  given  to  cur  armored  corps. 
Ti^e  same  is  true  of  cur  air  force  and  navy. 
to  which  one  cruiser  has  been  added.  This 
equipment  has  be^n  given  and  charred 
against  the  Polish  slate.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise. If  It  were  eiven  and  not  charged,  we 
shotild  not  be  equal  allies. 

The  period  through  which  we  lived  for 
nearly  3  years  and  the  3  months  we  shall 
still  pjass  through  has  been  a  very  hard  one, 
both  for  us  and  for  all  the  Allies,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  hopeless.  Our  difficulties  find 
their  most  genuine  expression  in  the  grave 
crisis  on  the  Russian  front.  However,  that 
I  crisis  exists  only  on  the  limited  although 
I  important  front  of  tlie  Caucasus  and  not  on 
I  the  whole  eastern  front,  as  was  the  case  last 
jrear.  Even  this  sector  is  stiU  a  long  way 
frcm  Baku.  While  Stalingrad.  Voronezh, 
Mobcc*  a-  d  Leningrad  are  in  Russia s  hands. 
while  n- -  are  still  Russian  forces  eager  to 
:.. ;.  '.r  cannot  talk  about  a  defeat  of  the 
1..  1  .\.'^.  y.  Russia  has  shown  and  is  showing 
a  remarkable  power  of  resistance  and  her 
v:)ldiers  are  displaying  admirable  determina- 
tion. .N^'t;  .ations  are  going  on  now  In  Mos- 
cow y.,..v.n  Will.  I  hope,  lead  to  harmonizing 
the  effort  of  the  Allies,  who  so  far  have  been 
deprived  cf  a  Joint  supreme  command.    The 
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boasts  of  German  propaganda  about  German 
preparations  for  thwarting  an  eventual  In- 
vasion of  the  Continent  are  but  a  smoke 
screen  for  German  weakness.  Tunoshenko's 
army  is  stiU  holding  the  field  despite  all  Ger- 
man attacks  and  has  retreated  in  good  order. 
Furthermore,  Timoshenko  should  dispose  of 
Important  reserves  to  line  the  Don  and  Volga 
Rivers.  The  Russians  held  Voronezh  firmly 
and  they  are  aware  of  the  strategic  impor- 
Unce  of  Stalingrad.  The  Germans  are  risk- 
ing much  in  theur  venture  to  the  south.  The 
lines  of  communication,  on  which  their  whole 
system  of  supplies  is  based,  are  dangerously 
extended.  In  spite  cf  their  long  and  diffi- 
cult retreat,  the  morale  of  the  Russians  is 
not  shaken.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German 
war  machine  functions  worse  and  worse,  and 
is  giving  signs  of  fatigue  and  of  wear  and  tear. 
The  unity  of  the  Axis  Powers  leaves  much  to 
be  desired. 

It   is  no  secret  to  anyone  that  Japan    is 
waging  its  own  war  for  its  own  ends.     Japan 
is  seriously  threatened  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Far  East   and  will  not  lightly  decide 
to  take  derisive  action  against  Russia.     The 
battle  of  the  Atlantic  is  being  won   by  the 
Allies.     The   time    is    not   far   distant   when 
German  U-boaU,  operating  in  packs,  wUl  be 
annihilated.     Even  today   Germany  has  lost 
her  best  U-bcat  commanders  and  these  can- 
not be  easily  replaced.     The  ever-increasing 
Allied   air   raids   ever   Germany,    which   will 
grow   more    heavy   in   geometric   progression 
constitute  an  element  of   the  Allied  vicicry 
which  cannot  be  calculated.    What  then  of 
the  hopes  of  Germany,  who  provoked  a  stcrm 
she  can  no  longer  control?     She  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  the  German  Nation  Is  dead 
tired  of  "iuccesses."     Sho  is  well  aware  of  the 
boundless  hatred  of  the  conquered  nations, 
whose   exploitation   forms   the   basis   of   her 
colossal  but  shaky  war  potential,     Germany 
is  banking  on  a  compromise  peace,  which  she 
will  probably  propose  this  autumn,  after  ex- 
pected successes  in  Russia,  before  the  fourth 
war  winter  sets  in,   the  most  dangerous  for 
Europe.     These  proposals  will  be  categorically 
rejected  by  the  Allies  as  such  a  compromise 
peace  could  only  be  imposed  upon  the  Allies 
if  Germany  won  a  hundred  percent  victory, 
of  which  she  is  incapable.    In  no  other  case, 
would  anyone  agree  to  such  a  peace,  knowing 
full  v/cll  it  would  be  only  a  short  armistice, 
after  which  Germany  would  again  make  her 
bid  for  world  dominion. 


Merchant  Sean-, _n    \:\r-:''ir    t'ne    N.itiGn'i 
Cill 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^^K'^ 

IN   SCHUYLER  OTIS  ELAND 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Thursday.  August  27   1f^42 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  S-'-^.k.  r.  undtr 
leave  to  extend  my  remir  n  tlie  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  herein 
an  article  contributed  by  vr.^  *o  the 
winter-spring  1942  issue  cf  A:i.  rican 
Seamen — A  Review,  devoted  :o  ui-  u.- 
teresls  of  merchant  srnmm  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Americar.  S  ant  n  s  Fr:rp.d 
Society.  2130  Arch  S'  •  P;,:;  idflpliii, 
and  175  Fifth  Avenue,  Ntw  York.  Ci'.y. 

MZKCHANT  S£AM£N    ANSWES  THE   NATION  S   CALL 

In  the  summer-fall  1941  Issue  of  Ameri- 
can Seamen — A  Review,   there  apptarcd   an 
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article  entitled  "The  Nation  Calls  Upon 
American  Seamen."  Hon.  Frank  Knox,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  was  the  author.  That 
call  closed  with  these  words: 

■We  need  ships  and  men  to  carry  finished 
products  to  various  key  distribution  points 
throughout  the  world.  The  time  may  yet 
come  when  we  shall  need  ships  and  men  to 
carry  American  munitions  directly  to  where 
the  other  free  nations  of  the  earth  are  bat- 
tling with  their  lives.  In  all  these  tasks  the 
men  cf  the  American  merchant  r^arine  are 
playing  a  major  role  in  close  cooperation 
with  our  Navy.  Some  of  their  tasks  are  dan- 
gerous ones.  Never  in  our  history  has  the 
American  sailcrman  backed  down  before  a 
threat  or  hesitated  in  the  face  of  danger. 
I  know  he  will  not  do  so  now." 

These  words  were  written  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  They  were  true  when  written.  They 
are  doubly  true  now. 

How  well  the  merchant  seamen,  licensed 
and  unlicensed,  officers  and  crew,  are  answer- 
ing that  call  of  the  Nation,  time  has  told  and 
time  will  tell.  In  complete  disregard  cf 
danger,  death,  privation,  hardship,  and  suf- 
fering, without  any  blare  of  trumpets  or 
beating  of  drums,  merchant  seamen  have 
been  true  to  their  splendid  traditions 
through  all  our  Nation's  history  from  the 
colonial  days  through  the  revolution  and 
down  to  this  good  hour.  Before  the  Navy 
was.  they  were.  Their  work  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  this  Republic,  and  with  the  immortal 
V/ashingtcn  leading,  they  helped  to  win  this 
Nation's  freedom.  They  have  never  faltered. 
Tlicy  have  never  failed.  They  will  neither 
falter  nor  fail  now.  They  have  confirmed  to 
the  fullest  detail  the  good  opinions  of  their 
friends  who  in  January  1911  said  on  the 
floor  cf  Congress  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
men  who  are  sailing  the  seas  are  as  loyal  and 
patriotic  American  citizens,  either  by  nat- 
uralization or  nationality,  as  the  men  upon 
the  floor  cf  Congress.  I  said  then,  and  I 
repeat  now: 

"You  need  have  no  fear,  the  ships  are  safe 
now  under  the  American  merchant  marine, 
and  with  the  American  crews  who  are  sailing 
the  merchant  ships." 

Time  has  proven  those  words  to  be  true. 
Those  words  have  been  true  wherever  those 
ships  were  manned  by  men  of  our  Allied  na- 
tior.s  or  any  men  of  other  nations  seeking 
with  us  to  preserve  freedom  for  the  world. 
No  charge  of  bad  faith  or  disloyalty  can  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  any  of  these  men.  True 
to  themselves,  true  to  the  splendid  tradi- 
tions of  a  historic  past  and  true  to  their 
country,  they  have  faced  dangers  which 
might  well  cause  the  stoutest  hearts  to  quail. 
Hew  well  they  have  performed  their  work  let 
excerpts  from  a  few  editorials  of  our  national 
press  answer.  They  could  be  multiplied 
many  times.  Many  of  these  men  have 
Joined  the  immortals.    I  quote: 

"Not  the  least  of  America's  heroes  in  this 
war  are  'the  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships' — in  the  tankers  and  other  merchant 
ships  that  convey  essential  materials  and 
supplies  to  our  home  shores  as  well  as  to 
the  fighting  men  abroad. 

"These  men  do  not  wear  uniforms  to  desig- 
nate the  fact,  yet  their  services  are  as  pa- 
triotic, as  brave,  and  as  necessary  for  the 
national  defense  as  are  the  services  of  the 
men  in  the  armed  forces. 

"Daily  they  ply  the  Infested  oceans  where 
submarines  iurk  or  where  mines  have  been 
strewed. 

"Numbers  of  them  have  given  up  their 
lives  when  theii  ships  have  been  deitioyed. 

"Survivors  of  these  disasters  dauntlessly 
Join  with  other  mates  and  fare  forth  again 
In  other  vessels. 

"They  know — these  mariners — that  the 
merchant  marine  is  not  only  an  auxiliary  to 
the  Navy,  but  is  also  America's  vital  life  line. 

"They  know  that  the  Navy,  while  taking 
larger  and  larger  precautions  to  guard  them. 


Is  not  yet  prepared  to  convoy  every  ship  sail- 
ing upon  every  route,  and  they  know  that 
the  ruthless  enemy  Is  striving  by  terrorism  to 
drive  them  off  the  waters. 

"But  these  mariners  cannot  be  terrorized. 

"They  have  made  it  their  business  to  keep 
the  merchant  ships  operating,  and  they  are 
doing  so  as  valiantly  as  MacArthur's  and 
Wainwright's  men  hold  forth  at  Bataan. 

"An  admiring  nation  is  grateful  to  them 
all."  (New  York  Journal  and  American, 
March  23.  1942.) 

Numerous  other  editorials  In  papers 
throughout  the  United  States  proclaim  the 
same  truth  and  give  the  same  answer.  Time 
and  space  will  not  permit  their  inclusion 
here,  but  later  I  shall  insert  many  of  them 
In  the  CoNGREssioN.\L  Record.  I  shall  add 
here  only  a  few  further  excerpts  to  show  the 
scope  of  these  testimonials. 

"The  men  now  under  the  flag  ot  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  are  adding  a  new  luster 
to  their  calling. 

"In  every  war  the  American  seaman  has 
been  a  proud  figure.  Once  more  this  Nation 
can  take  pride  in  his  accomplishments." 
(Washington  Star.  March  16.  1942.) 

"Unarmed  but  unafraid,  these  men  are  set- 
ting an  example  of  dauntless  patriotism  in 
the  face  of  peril  deserving  the  highest  praise 
that  can  be  bestowed  by  a  grateful  people." 
(Philadelphia  Inquirer.  March  12,  1942.) 

"All  honor  to  such  men.  They  have  kept 
Britain  in  the  war  2  years,  saving  her  from 
starvation  and  defeat.  And  today  American 
merchant  seamen  are  doing  their  vital  part 
in  the  winning  of  the  war  for  us  all,  and  are 
paying  with  their  lives."  (Clarion  Ledger, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  March  17,  1942.) 

"Those  who  are  sweating  in  the  fire  rooms 
of  tankers  and  cargo  ships,  or  manning  the 
bridge  of  these  vulnerable  and  mostly  un- 
protected vessels,  come  in  for  their  share  of 
glory,  too."  (Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  March 
18.  1942.) 

"These  men  do  not  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
fighting  services,  but  they  are  as  much  a  part 
of  the  fighting  front  as  the  soldiers,  the 
sailors,  the  marines,  and  airmen  who  are 
taking  the  battle  to  the  enemy.  Their  In- 
domitable courage  is  a  pledge  that  our  Na- 
tion will  win  through  against  whatever  perils 
beset  us."  (Chicago  Tribune,  March  24, 
1942^^) 

"The  people  of  America  will  rightly  regard 
these  brave  spirits  as  playing  a  no  less  essen- 
tial role  In  the  winning  of  the  war  than  front- 
line infantry  or  bombing  pilots.  To  be 
thrown  into  a  boiling  sea  hundreds  of  miles 
frcm  land  is  bad  enough,  but  when  that  sea 
is  a  mass  of  flre.  the  stoutest  heart  quails  at 
the  prospect.  All  honor,  then,  to  our  mer- 
chant seamen,  who  day  and  night  are  risking 
this  flaming  death."  (Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va  ,  March  17.  1942.) 

Other  tributes  come  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce;  the  Washington  Post; 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Ccurant;  Times-Herald  and 
Daily  Pre'^s,  Newport  News.  Va.;  Argtis,  Rock 
Island.  111.;  and  many  weeklies. 

These  are  only  a  few  sentences  from  many 
Nation-wide  tributes  which  I  hope  some  day 
may  be  collected.  They  will  constitute  a 
glorious  record  and  might  bear  appropriately 
the  title  of  the  editorial  In  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  Epics  In  Flaming  Oil, 

Why  these  encomiums?  A  few  incidents 
will  suffice  and  will  tell  the  tragedy  and  the 
horror  of  these  sinkings.  They  will  picture 
tlie  heroism  of  these  oflScers  and  crew  who  man 
our  merchant  marine. 

One  tanker  caught  fire  and  started  sinking 
about  4  minutes  sifter  the  torpedo  struck. 
Oil  leaking  from  the  punctured  vessel  caught 
flre.  Two  lifeboats  were  lost  when  the  stern 
went  under.  The  bulk  of  the  crew  rushed 
for  the  remaining  port  lifeboat.  The  subma- 
rine shelled  the  ship,  the  bridge  collapsed, 
the  debris  struck  this  boat,  and  the  men 
were  knocked  into  the  water,  most  of  them 
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to  their  death.  One  drifting  lifeboat  was 
secured,  and  finally  picked  up  12  stirvivors, 
Including  the  captain.  These  were  rescued 
by  a  fi.shing  boat,  after  spending  2  days  on 
the  sea.  Passing  ships  were  signaled  with 
flash  lights  but  steered  clear  because  this 
device  had  been  used  by  the  Nazis  to  lure 
ships  to  their  death.  These  men  were  soaked 
with  oil  and  water.  The  water  was  ley.  It 
was  February.  Most  of  the  men  were  bare- 
footed and  had  nothing  to  eat  but  oily  bis- 
cuits. Oil  had  ruined  the  drinking  water. 
Almost  to  a  man  these  men  echoed  the  words 
of  their  captain:  "I'm  ready  to  ship  again." 

In  late  February  an  ore  carrier,  with  a 
complement  of  39  men,  was  struck.  They 
escaped;  then  the  ship  was  shelled  for  1  hour. 
When  struck,  the  third  assistant  engineer 
stopped  the  engine  immediately  and,  stum- 
bling about  in  the  darkness,  shut  down  the 
fuel-oil  valves  and  cut  off  the  steam  valves. 
The  weather  was  Intensely  cold.  The  prompt 
action  of  the  third  assistant  engineer  made 
It  possible  to  launch  the  lifeboats  which 
might  have  been  swamped  if  the  ship  had 
been  in  motion  at  the  normal  rate  of  speed. 
No  one  had  enough  clothing,  but  each  shared 
with  the  other.  One  man  tare  off  his  under- 
shirt and  wrapped  in  it  his  partner's  slioeless 
feet.  Asked  if  he  were  going  back,  his  an- 
swer was.  "You  bet;  and  how  "  Another  said. 
"It  is  our  Job  to  take  the  ships  out  and  the 
Nation  can  count  on  us  doing  it."  Another, 
who  had  a  big  cut  on  his  noce  where  a 
fragment  of  steel  almost  knocked  him  out, 
said,  "We  must  keep  the  ships  moving."  One 
Negro  said  he  would  not  let  one  sinking 
keep  him  from  the  sea.  and  addressing  his 
colleagues  of  the  stewards  department  said: 
"The  ships  must  move,  and  we'll  move  them." 

Another  case  involves  the  sinking  of  a 
freighter  where,  after  the  collision,  the  master 
thought  the  ship  might  be  saved  if  the  cargo 
were  shifted  in  the  hold.  He  called  for  vol- 
unteers to  go  below  and  do  the  work.  Water 
was  pouring  into  the  hold.  Every  man  vol- 
unteered. The  water  continued  to  pour  in, 
and  abandonment  of  ship  was  ordered.  All 
officers  and  members  of  the  crew  were  saved. 
Two  were  injured.  One  of  these,  asked  if  he 
were  going  back  to  sea.  answered,  "Yes;  I 
expect  to  go  back.  I'm  not  afraid.  I'll  go 
back  anytime  they  want  me." 

Another  illustration  is  the  case  of  an 
American  tanker  which  was  sunk  by  torpedo 
and  gunfire  about  the  middle  of  February; 
20  men  were  missing  after  the  sinking  and 
given  up  as  lost,  18  were  saved.  10  of  them 
so  severely  burned  as  to  require  hospitali- 
zation. 

At  the  time  of  the  torpedoing  the  weather 
was  squally,  the  waves  running  10  or  15  feet 
high,  and  visibility  limited  to  less  than  2 
miles.  The  vessel  was  carrying  50.000  barrels 
of  gasoline  and  50,000  barrels  of  kerosene  and 
Diesel  oil.  Her  tanks  were  full,  with  no 
room  left  for  explosion  fumes,  and,  while 
there  was  no  explosion,  the  vessel  burst  at 
once  into  flames.  The  shock  of  the  torpedo 
made  the  radio  useless.  The  flames  raced 
through  the  ship  and  spread  with  greet  rapid- 
ity in  the  oil  and  gasoline  which  flared  in 
an  ever-widening  circle,  A  second  torpedo 
struck  immediately  after  the  first. 

A  watch  on  deck  hastened  to  lower  a  boat, 
but,  as  it  touched  water,  the  blazing  oil 
swirled  around  it  and  the  boat  burst  Into 
flames.  The  submarine  began  shelling  the 
burning  tanker.  From  the  accounts  of  sur- 
vivors it  appeared  that  virtually  the  entire 
sea  was  enveloped  in  flames  within  a  few 
seconds  of  the  blast  of  the  torpedo. 

The  ship  which  rescued  the  survivors  was 
a  few  miles  in  the  rear  when  the  U-boat  made 
its  attack.  The  master  and  men  of  the  res- 
cue ship  knew  what  was  ahead  of  them. 
They  knew  of  their  danger,  but  the  spirit 
of  Farragut  was  with  them.  Ignoring  all 
danger,  they  went  ahead.  The  men  of  th« 
torpedoed  vessel   were   in  the  water  about 
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J  h  un  b*f«  re  they  wer*   ptcked   uj 
rf^tiM   •e'^   loTJd    in    tlietr  pral^et 
rescuers      The  captain  Mid: 

•TT»»t   wa»  bravery.     We  bed   no 
■hip   «oiild    rihk   the  viine  fate    that 
iw  in  order  to  help  aurriTcra      After 

•he  lining,  Uuy    picked   up 
c-   n  ■• 

The  34  ye«r-old  r»dlo  operator  ot  i 
pedoed  veaael  aa.d: 

•They   had   tr^xs      They  saw 
and  shelled  but  came  rl?ht  up  i.. 
Th^y    even    btr^ke    silence    to    call 
^Our    radio    waa    knocked    cut    by 
bla«t  •• 

Would  these  n^en  return  to  the  ses 
the  capUln  and   third   mate   Br.Ewer 
ye«'     In  a  weeks  well  be  back  fleht 
again  " 

This  Is  the  spirit  of  America     TTiBt 
apir.t  of  P'^rl  Harbor,  of  Wake,  of  G 
Manila,  of  B«taan.  of  Corre^or 

That  was  the  aplnt  cf  Joh^i  Paul 
cif  Perry  of  Farrairut.  and  of  Dewt-v 

America  atlll  respond?  to  the  sti 
"Don't  give  up  the  ehip  '" 

That  was  the  spirit  ot  the  Alamo  w 
rail  to  surrender  wa«i  answered  «lth 
and  the  brave  defender?  died  to  the 

That  waa  the  .optrit  of  Lexington 
the   yplrn  of   Yorktcwn      It   Is   the   s 
♦  -   IT.     Thit  was  the  spirit  of  ITTS. 
G  d    It  Is  the  spirit  of  1942! 

Merchant  seamen  have  answer •='d  wi 
th?    Btirrln?   call    cf   Secretary   Knox. 
will  continue  to  answer  that  call  In  no 

T.s      Th<»y  wi'.l  shew  the  sr- 
i  I    Admiral    William    Sno»d 

Lnited    States    Navy    (retired),    spot 
delirenrg  a  lecture  before  Lowell 
en   December   11.   1930,  and  referr^ne 
cfBcers  and  men  oS  tbe  preceding 
he  Mid: 

"The  ik'll  and  <«eamansh!p  of  the^f 
waa   something    that    amaxed    na'.-al 
and  they  proved  themaelvea  to  be 
a    sense   that    naval  officers   nev«>r 
opportunity  to  become.     The 
tlatlve.  and  a  sense  of  responsibility 
handling  shipe  of  all  typts.  and  no 
aeaman.''htp  chsracterlzccl  the  m^rch 
Id   like   to  see   a  bunch   cf  30  naval 
trying  to   handle   30   hetert-xfeneciis 
the   merchantmen   did      Without    t 
cbantmen'9   siill.   et.urage.    and   loy 
frar  could  not  have  been  won  " 

American    merchsrt    seamer'        * 
men.    now   will    merit   the   same   pra 
stowed  by  Admiral  Sir  John  Jelllcoe 
Bnrt^h   Navy.    In    November    1918. 
wld: 

"The   officers   and    men    of   the 
irerchant  marine   has    • 
war  a  r»"w  and  B'.or*.ous  • 
of    undreamed-of    peril       Wh:le    t 
been   g'.^ry  and   ofBcial  hor.or  for  th 
•nd  Navy,  merchant  sailers  have  beei 
their  chances  down   In   the  forehold 
the  lifeboats  and  on   pieces  of  wrec^: 
the  freezing  North  Atl!»nt1c  w?' 

The   work  cf  ctir  merchant  .- 
continues  the  great  wcrk   of  the 
seamen  In  the  Spanlsh-Amerlosn 
ognlzed  by  President  McKlnley  in  his 
message  lo  Congress.  December  5.  1~ 
be  said: 

"The  part  which  Am-ncan  merch 
»e!s  and  their  «eamen  performed  !n 
with    Spain   demon.* rratei;    that    this 
furnishing  both  pickets  and  the 
of  defense,  is  a  natlor.al  necessity,  an 
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be  encouraged  in  every  constitutio 
If  time  and  space  permitted,  the 
these    mer'-:    •       «f>amen    could    b 
tliroa^    ev  i    r    In   which    tte    ItrT'iM'.c 

has  been  engaged  aiid  in  every  p 
which  the  Nation  has  at  any  t. 
ccnfronted. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  J.;MFS  L  van  Z.\NDT 

or  FE>  >^ !  ^ *  ^-"^  -* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Augu.^t  27,  1942 

hi  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea\'e  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
therein  an  address  delivered  by  me  over 
several  radio  stations  in  Pennsylvania  as 
a  small  contribution  in  aiding  the  Navy 
Department  in  its  efforts  to  secure  volun- 
teers for  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world: 
Ladies  and  gent'.empii.  I  want  to  speak  to 
ycu  en  this  occasion  about  the  United  States 
Navy  and  l:s  challenge  for  service. 

As  most  cf  you  knew,  ctir  Na-.^  Is  being 
expanded  tremendously.  And  the  Navy  de- 
pends entirely  on  volunteers  to  man  Its  ships 
and  flghti:ig  planes.  Vcl-unteers  have  in- 
creased trcnendcusly — but  new  construction 
Is  going  ahead  at  a  rate  many  times  greater 
than  It  wcs  this  time  a  year  ago.  So  the 
Navy  needs  mere  and  more  men. 

To  provile  these  men  It  has  launched  a 
great  Nati<n-wide  recruiting  program.  And 
the  Members  of  Ccngress  have  been  asked  to 
cooperate  ty  telling  their  con?tlt\icnts  cf  the 
Na',-)-'s  need  and  cf  the  exceUent  oppcrttiri- 
ties  It  cfTers.  both  Icr  service  and  self-im- 
provement 

I  was  glfd  to  respond  to  that  request  be- 
cau-'e  I  feel  I  am  especially  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss tbe  N..vy  and  the  orportuniti'js  It  offers 
patriot ;c.  red-blooded  Americans  who  want 
to  serve  th»lr  Nation  In  its  hour  of  peril 

In  the  l£.st  wir  I  entered  the  Navy  as  an 
enlisted  mi.n.  When  the  war  was  over  I  v.ria 
serving  as  a  chief  petty  officer.  I  now  held 
a  ccmrp.i?5'.on  as  a  lieutenant.  So  I  feel  that 
my  e7.peri?nce  entitles  me  to  speak  on  the 
opportun::  .es  which  the  Navy  oaers  for  ad- 
vancement 

During  the  past  year  I  have  been  on  two 
tours  cf  ac^lve  dnty — one  In  the  far  Pacific 
and  cne  i.i  the  North  Atlantic  patrol.  So 
I  think  I  am  qualiSed  to  tell  you  about  the 
fire  Cfhtirg  shipmates  you  wtU  have  when 
ycu  join  t^e  Na^-y. 

Hav.ng  l)een  tn  action  with  tbe  Navy  I 
feel  qualified  to  tell  you  what  excellent  cp- 
portunlties  it  offers  a  young  man  to  learn  a 
trade  that  will  be  Invaluable  to  hlra  when 
the  vsrnr  Ir  c%Tr.  For  the  Navy  Rives  its  young 
men  tratnl::g  worth  se^•e^al  hundred  dollars 
in  order  tc  qualify  them  irv  the  technical 
work  that  will  make  them  experts  in  their 
trade 

Bccatne  cf  the  excellent  opportunities  for 
education,  rnp.d  prcniotlon.  and  self-im- 
provement Tfhlch  the  Navy  offers  It  has  stror>g 
appeal  for  ycuns  men — men  whose  educa- 
tion was  Interrupted — cr  who  are  still  cf 
Fchcol  cge  f  nd  still  want  to  serve  their  coun- 
try while  leHm'.ng.  In  f.ict.  the  average  age 
of  thi  enlisted  men  In  the  Navy  today  is  only 
1?'^  years 

Sd  far  the  central  Pennsylvania  area  has 
not  reached  Its  quota  for  the  enlisted  men  In 
the  Navy  But  that  situation  is  gradually 
being  reversed.  Recently  we  h^d  a  mass  in- 
dticttcn  in  Altoona  in  which  96  men  entered 
Et  the  same  time.  I  am  sure  that  the  num- 
ber will  increa?e  as  our  section  becomes  mere 
aware  of  the  need  cf  the  Navy  for  men  and 
the  opportunities  which  it  offers. 

So  far  the  Navy  has  borne  the  brunt  of  this 

•'    '.    Indicjitlons  are  that  it  might  continue 

^^  -~  r-^r  some  time      We  all  know  what 

ti  i'hting  Job  the  Nuvy  is  doing.    And 
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It  will  do  mere  when  It  get?  the  extra  help 
it  needs.  When  the  war  broke  cut  Congre^o 
soon  reiJized  what  some  of  us  had  long  ad- 
vocated, that  eur  Navy,  sucng  as  it  was,  was 
not  nearly  adequate  for  the  job  It  had  to 
do.  Because  we  had  to  fight  on  many  fronU 
we  had  to  scatter  our  forces.  The  Japs  on  the 
other  hand  were  able  to  concentrate  their 
fOTtxs  So  we  have  been  largely  on  the  de- 
fensive. But  this  situation  is  now  being 
quickly  remedied. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  greatest  naval 
construction  program  in  hiatcry.  And  that 
program  is  rapidly  taking  shape.  New  siiips 
are  being  commissioned  every  day,  and  new 
fighting  planes  are  rolling  off  the  produc- 
tion lines.  Is  central  Pennsylvania  going  to 
fall  behind  In  furnishing  its  share  of  the 
men  for  these  ships  and  planes?  I  don  t 
think  it  will  when  the  Navy's  need  is  ftilly 
realized. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  to  say  about  that  need.  He  said, 
and  I  quote: 

•Never  in  all  history  has  the  call  for  de- 
fenders of  freedom  been  bo  urgent  as  at  this 
moment.  Brave  men  are  needed — stout- 
hearted men — men  who  would  rather  fight 
to  stay  free  than  live  to  be  slaves." 

"If  that's  the  way  you  feel  about  It."  says 
Colonel  Knox,  "your  place  right  now  is  with 
the  Navy — your  Navy — In  Americas  iirst  line 
of  attack — shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  red- 
blooded  men  of  action  who  are  determined  to 
defeat  the  Axis:  who  are  not  only  remem- 
bering Pearl  Harbor  but  are  doing  some- 
thing about  It  " 

And  Colonel  Knox  further  says: 
"It's  your  war  as  we'l  as  theirs.  And  the 
Navy  needs  your  '^elp  to  win  it.  All  he  war- 
ships, all  the  fighting  planes  America  can 
produce,  count  for  nothing  without  the  men 
to  man  them.  Skilled  men  who  know  their 
Jobs.  Fighting  men  who  want  action.  Pa- 
triots who  love  their  co'intry — and  serve  it 
as  true  Americans  should." 

That  Is  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
has  to  say  about  the  Navy's  need  for  men. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  you  to  consider  some 
of  the  advantages  the  Navy  offers. 

First.  Good  food  and  plenty  of  it.  The 
Navy  pays  more  per  man  to  feed  Its  men 
than  any  other  service  hi  the  world.  Youll 
get  three  big  wholesome  meals  every  day — 
cooked  by  Navy  experts  trained  In  some  of 
the  country's  finest  restaurants  anc  hotels, 
or  in  the  Navy's  own  cocking  schools. 

Second.  Clean,  comfortable  quarters  Uncle 
Sam's  fighting  bluejackets  enjoy  the  niost  up- 
to-date  llVing  quarters  of  any  serviC'?  afloat. 
Even  on  shipboard  there  are  always  facilities 
for  recreation  and  relax:'.tton. 

Third.  The  finest  medical  and  den'al  care. 
The  Navy  wants  you  healthy  and  does  every- 
thing possible  to  keep  you  tn  tlp-tojt  condi- 
tion. 

Fourth.  Shipmates  with  whom  yjull  be 
proud  to  serve  Reme-nbrr.  every  mai  in  the 
United  States  Navy  Is  an  Intelligent  man.  a 
man  of  action — an  all-around  red-blcoded 
American. 

Fifth.  And  this  fifth  point  is  prob  ibly  the 
mcst  important  of  all  The  Navy  ]:r£  pares 
you  to  m.ake  more  money  after  the  "var.  be- 
ca'jse  while  you  are  serving  your  country 
you  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade 

You  may  have  the  idea  that  you'll  be  Just 
another  seaman  when  ycu  Join  th?  Navy. 
Nothing  could  be  furtlier  from  the  truth. 
The  big  ships  and  planes  that  are  the  Navy  s 
weapons  are  tremendously  comp  ex.  To 
mr.ke  them  m.aneuver  and  fight  as  efficient 
imits  requ.rcs  perfect  coordination  oy  men 
who  are  experts  In  their  Jchs.  Th;  Navy, 
therefore,  is  really  a  huge  organization  of 
technical  specialists,  all  working  tegrther  to 
win  It  needs  the  ser^icvs  of  no  le;s  than 
49  different  kinds  of  5i>eciallst8.    Whatever 
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your  Job  In  civilian  life,  you  can  probably 
find  Its  counterpart  In  the  fighting  Navy. 
II  not,  the  Navy  will  give  you  a  chance  to 
learn  a  skill  after  you  enlist.  Incidentally, 
everyone  of  these  specialists  is  a  petty  officer 
with  all  the  advantages  of  higher  rank,  in- 
cluding better  pay. 

The  only  requirements  are  that  you  be  a 
patriotic  red-blooded  American  man,  between 
17  and  50  years  of  age,  and  in  good  health. 
If  you  qualify  so  far  then  two  courses  are 
open  to  you.  You  can  enlist  in  the  Regular 
Navy,  which  Is  for  a  period  of  6  years.  Or 
you  can  enlist  In  the  Naval  Reserve,  which 
means  that  you  will  be  free  to  return  to 
civilian  life  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  war. 
Pay  and  promotions  are  the  same  in  both 
branches.    The  choice  is  yours. 

Now  if  you  have  had  special  training  or  are 
experienced  at  ycur  trade,  you  may  enter  the 
Navy  with  a  petty  officer's  rating. 

But  lets  suppose  you  don't  have  any  special 
qualifications.  In  that  case,  the  Navy  will 
give  you  a  chance  to  go  to  a  trade  school  to 
get  training  that  would  cost  as  much  as 
$1,500.  If  you're  handy  with  tools,  or  If 
you  like  radio  or  photography,  or  always 
thought  you  might  make  a  good  welder,  or 
show  any  aptitude  in  any  of  dozens  of  other 
fields,  the  Navy  will  put  at  your  disposal  the 
finest  equipment  and  instructors  that  money 
can  buy. 

And  all  the  while  you'll  be  drawing  pay. 
Even  as  an  apprentice  seaman  you'll  make 
$50  a  month  besides  your  food,  lodging,  and 
clothing.  After  2  months  almost  all  ap- 
prentice seamen  are  automatically  promoted 
with  a  raise  In  pay.  How  fast  you  move  ahead 
from  there,  depends  on  you,  but  you  have  my 
word  that  the  Navy  will  assist  you  in  every 
possible  way.  You  can  get  some  idea  of  your 
chances  from  the  fact  opproxlmately  50  per- 
cent of  the  enlisted  men  In  the  Navy  today 
are  petty  officers. 

When  I  spoke  about  specialists  awhile  ago, 
I  didn't  mean  just  specialists  In  running  a 
ship.  If  you're  interested  in  aviation,  then 
the  Navy's  the  place  for  you — because  the 
United  States  Navy  is  building  the  world's 
greatest  aviation  force.  Besides  actual  fly- 
ing, you  may  qualify  for  such  Jobs  as  radio- 
man, aviation  machinist  mate,  photographer, 
and  many  others.  The  aviation  training  you 
received  should  prove  extremely  valuable  in 
civil  life  after  the  war  is  over.  Of  course, 
every  Navy  man  who  gets  flight  orders  Im- 
mediately gets  a  50-percent  raise  in  pay. 

There  are  scores  of  Jobs  open.  In  all  these 
Jobs,  the  training  and  experience  should 
assist  you  In  civil  liie  after  the  war. 

That's  the  beauty  of  the  Navy — you  fight 
for  your  country  ar.d  prepare  yourself  for  the 
future — both  at  the  same  time. 

The  Navy  considers  Its  enlisted  men  as  the 
backbone  cf  the  entire  fighting  fleet.  They 
are  men  of  high  courage,  of  outstanding  de- 
votion to  their  flag.  They  wear  their  uni- 
forms with  pride  because  they  know  that  they 
have  earned  their  place  in  a  proud  fellow- 
ship of  arms. 

These  men  are  Interested,  first  of  all,  In 
serving  their  country.  They  are  men  who 
want  action  avd  who  knows  exactly  what  to 
do  when  the  enemy  Is  sighted.  Each  man 
has  his  own  Job.  He  does  that  Job  well  and 
he  knows  that  he  can  depend  upon  his  fel- 
low fighting  men  to  do  likewise. 

Every  day  brings  new  stories  of  the  glory 
being  won  by  the  fighting  men  of  our  Navy 
and  the  Navy's  two  great  fighting  arms,  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Coast  Guard.  Every 
American  is  confident  that,  when  the  men  of 
our  Navy  meet  the  enemy — the  enemy  will 
know  he  has  been  In  a  fight. 

Tliese  are  the  kind  of  men  who  will  be 
your  shipmates  If  you  who  are  of  military  age 
select  the  Navy,  of  your  own  free  will,  as  your 
branch  of  our  country's  armed  services. 


I  wonder  if  we  realize  how  much  this  con- 
gressional district  already  is  doing  In  connec- 
tion with  the  war  effort.  Here  in  this  dis- 
trict we  have  a  great  system  of  coal  nunes. 
Every  miner  that  digs  coal  is  contributing 
to  the  war  effort,  for  he  Is  providing  the  fuel 
to  keep  the  wheels  of  Industry  humming. 
Here  also  we  have  great  railroad  shops. 
Every  railroader  Is  contributing  to  the  war 
effort,  for  he  Is  supply  :ig  transportation  for 
supplies  and  troops  without  which  our  war 
effort  would  bog  down  overnight.  Many 
small  Industries  are  making  parts  that  go 
Into  the  machines  of  war.  One  of  our  plants, 
the  Titan  Metal  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Belle- 
fonte,  recently  was  awarded  the  Army-Na\7 
"E"  for  efficiency. 

Part  of  our  district  is  a  great  agricultural 
region.  The  farmers  of  this  area  are  pro- 
ducing the  food  that  Is  necessary  for  our 
sailors,  our  soldiers,  and  our  war  workers, 
so  practically  everyone  is  contributing  in 
one  way  or  another.  But  we  must  have  more 
than  coal,  supplies,  transportation,  and  food 
if  we  are  to  win  this  war,  for  all  of  this  Is 
useless  without  the  men  out  there  in  the 
battle  lines.  This  district  has  contributed 
many  to  the  armed  forces,  and  thousands 
more  arc  eager  to  answer  their  country's  call. 

But  even  greater  contributions  will  be  nec- 
essary. As  John  Paul  Jones  said.  "We  have 
Just  begun  to  fight."  Each  of  us  must  re- 
member our  enemies  are  strong  and  powerlul. 
We  do  not  know  how  long  this  conflict  will 
last.  But  we  do  know  that  we  will  win  at 
the  end.  We  know  that  the  Navy  Is  going  to 
play— as  it  already  has — a  mighty  Important 
part  In  that  victory.  If  you  want  to  choose 
the  Navy  as  your  branch  of  the  service,  there 
are  recruiting  stations  at  Altoona  and  Du- 
Bois.  The  officers  there  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  full  details  and  take  your  application. 

You  win  become  part  of  a  fine  fighting 
organization,  and  ycu  will  acquire  training 
that  win  be  cf  material  benefit  to  you  in 
later  llie — and  you  will  be  helping  preserve 
this  grt  at  country  of  ours.  A  greater  oppor- 
tunity no  young  man  could  ask  for  in  a  time 
like  this  than  to  become  a  member  of  Uncle 
Sam's  fighting  Navy, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCOR^lACK 

OF    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-RVES 

Thursday.  August  27,  1942 

Mr.  McC(  :  M  \CK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  lu  txicnd  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude therein  a  splendid  article  written 
by  L-ester  Allen,  appearing  in  the  Boston 
Post  of  Sunday,  August  23,  1942,  about 
China  and  its  brave  people,  ■which  every 
American  should  read.  The  spirit  of 
sacrifice  of  the  brave  people  of  China  is 
an  example  to  those  still  in  the  United 
States  when  they  have  to  make  any 
personal  sacrifices  to  help  our  counti'y 
win  this  war. 

The  article  follows: 

China's  Stobt  Is  Inspiring — Country  s  Fight 
Against  Japan  Shows  Valor  and  Sacri- 
fice— Furnishes  Object  Lesson  fob  Ameh- 

ICANS 

(By  Lester  Allen) 
When  the  war  seems  to  go  badly  and  the 
day  by  day  news  from  the  fighting  fronts 


Is  gloomy.  Americans  may  turn  to  the  experi- 
ence Of  fighting  China,  which  through  6 
years  of  war  against  Japanese  aggression  has 
gained  strength,  confidence,  and  honor— In 
retreat. 

Hemmed  In  by  Japanese  fighting  forces  the 
Chinese  have  Just  completed  a  factual  review 
of  the  5  years  of  warfare,  sent  It  leaping  across 
space  by  short  wave  from  Chungking,  the  first 
radio-transmitted  volume  of  its  kind — made 
public  last  week  by  the  Chinese  News  Service, 
an  Inspiring  message  to  the  world. 

The  Information  contained  In  this  review 
Of  China's  5  years  of  war  will  make  any 
American,  grumbling  over  petty  matters  such 
as  meat  shortages,  gasoline  rationing,  fuel 
rationing,  and  sugar  rationing,  bltish  for 
shame.  Uninformed  Americans  may  say 
casually  that  China  has  been  financed  largely 
by  the  United  States  in  Its  war  effort.  The 
reverse  Is  true.  China  has  been  supported 
In  its  war  against  aggression  by  a  rekindled 
national  spirit  and  a  sense  of  honor  so  keen 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tolling 
Chinese  have  staggered  over  rough  mountain 
trails  carrying  Incredible  burdens  of  tung  oil 
to  pay  off  the  money  borrowed  from  the 
United  States. 

Rather  than  being  a  dependent  ally.  China 
Is  now,  except  for  two  types  of  arms — air- 
planes and  heavy  artillery — quite  capable  cf 
sounJly  thrashing  the  Japanese. 

This  Is  the  true  situation  In  China  today. 
The  Chinese  Army  has  grown  to  300  divisions, 
with  5.000,000  well-trained  men,  with  15.000.- 
000  men  In  reserve  units  or  In  training  camps. 
It  has  800.000  guerrillas  operating  behind 
Japanese  lines,  harassing  Japanese  garrisons, 
raiding  Japanese  ccmmunicatlon  lines,  and 
chopping  up  isolated  Japanese  patrols. 

It  has  600,000  regular  troops  operating 
behind  the  Japanese  lines  so  effectively  that 
the  Japs  hold  only  such  territory  as  is  im- 
m.ed;ately  adjacent  to  the  railroad  lines  they 
commard.  In  addition,  China  has  available 
50.000.000  able-bodied  men  of  military  age. 
The  latest  figures  show  that  the  casualty 
ratio  of  Chinese  to  Japanese  has  dropped 
from  3  Chinese  to  1  Jap  to  1  Chinese  to  1 
Japanese. 

strategy  in  retreat 

Prom  the  military  situation  outlined  ty 
Samuel  Chao.  it  now  becomes  apparent  that 
the  Chinese  have  devised  a  new  method  cf 
warfare,  which  they  call  magnetic  warfare. 
Instead  of  offering  a  determined,  pitched  bat- 
tle when  facing  Japanese  troops,  the  Chlnere 
forces  withdraw  steadily,  taking  as  heavy  a 
toll  of  Japanese  life  and  equipment  as  pos- 
sible, halting  from  time  to  time  In  the  with- 
drawal at  strong  points  to  keep  the  main 
body  of  the  Japanese  forces  following  the 
line  of  Chinese  retreat.  Meanwhile,  the  Chi- 
nese have  moved  large  forces  by  determined 
forced  marches  to  fianking  positions. 

Three  times  the  Japanese  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  Chinese  tactics.  In  the  three 
battles  cf  Changsha.  To  prevent  the  use  cf 
the  rivers  by  Japanese  water-borne  forces, 
the  Chinese  have  mined  the  Hslang  River. 
Then  the  guerrillas  have  moved  out  of  their 
roles  of  peasant  into  their  roles  of  soldiery 
and  destroyed  the  roads  so  that  the  Japanese 
have  had  to  advance  without  their  heavy 
artillery.  This  move  placed  the  forces  on  even 
terms,  man  against  man. 

Each  time  the  Japanese  have  pressed  on 
against  the  deceptive  strong  points  of  defense, 
leaving  their  mechanized  and  heavy  artillery 
units  bogged  down  on  destroyed  roads,  and 
each  time  they  have  dashed  Into  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  main  Chinese  force,  only 
to  find  that  they  were  enveloped  in  a  pocket 
and  that  strong  Chinese  armies,  which  seemed 
to  spring  out  of  the  ground,  were  closing  In 
on  their  fianks  and  their  rear.  In  the  first 
battle  of  Changsha  the  Japs  lost  40.000  men. 
In  the  second  battle  the  Japs  took  pain*  to 
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•TOJd  a  Tfv^tnion  at  the  first 
protected    Their   flsrks    until    they 
tbem»e!Te»  safe     Ard  then  th?  flu 
Be-9e   i»rrr.;e^  rpnn^  up   and    fell 
Dar.lcs  and  rear 

In  '.he  battle  of  Ichang  In 
Ch!r«>«e  trorps.  Buppcrfd  only 
mountain  pieces  ar.d  a  single  light 
attack,  atcrmed  the  Japanese  posl 
tock  it.  They  could  hare  held  the 
crpt  for  the  fact  fhnt  the  Japanese 
e&i  barbarous    '  '  t^e  v 

ttons.  xwed  b»-  ■  ':'  choke 

neee  troops  loo»«  frcm  the  ciiy. 

The   battle  of  western  Chekla:.^ 
»rd   June  of  this  year   In    which 
ga"--  -  ■     "=   at   H'v      • 

th-  :-"m  wh... 

Jimmy   DcoUttlc    had    Uuathcd    liij 
tack  against  Tc;kyo,  converged  on 
road  city  of  Kinhwa  on  May  24. 
Japanese  t^ed  poiscn  gas  to  loosen 
of   the   defenders  after   they  had 
men  m  three  unsuccessful  aasaulii, 
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WHAT  CHIWA   MZE98 

China    nee<t^    hesvy    artUlery    and 
but  net  much  mere,   to  win  bat:!*- 
are  aenalbJe  enough  to  appreciate 
cutties  c<  creating  an  effective   atr 
thetr  own  oremlght.     They  have  a 
liext    be.st    expedient   and    created 
for  the  United  States.     This  Ls  the 
radioed    from   Chungking      Another 
tant  step  t.Jcen  by  the  Chinese   is 
struct  ion  of  new  air  fields  and  the 
ment  of  existing  ones  so  that  the 
forces  can   bate   more   bases   for    a 
Japan  proper. 

>      arced    fields    with    underero 
£  _   •    mb  depc'ts  dot  the  Chinr.«r 
Major  bases  in  rear  provinces  &■"    ' 
located   and   are   well   confitruc  .  a 
devoid   of   pretentious    hangars    anc 
ground  structures.     Often  hundreds 
sands  of  men  are  mobilized  to  level  c 
field  out  of  hills,  valleys,  and  f.^r-- 
picks  and  spades  the  Chinese  fa-n 
forefathers   built    the   Great    vv 
Grand  Canal  today  bu:!d  air  u   ^.^ 
one  day  serve  as  sprmgboards  for 
tacks  against  Japan."    Tlie  Chinese 
Ing  no  secret   of  their  Shangri-la. 
telling  the  world  that  Japanese  can 
fields    In    ChUia.    but    as    fast    as 
bombed    the   Chinese   will   bu:ld 
And  this  after  5  years  of  war. 

Since  the  war  began  the  Chlne&e 
10.000  kilometers  of  new  highways 
building  ^eve.Til  mc»re  long  strategic 
l:ke  the  Burma  Read  to  Uiik  them  y 
Allies.    It  would  appear  frcm  the  hg 
on   loans   granted   by   Umted   Sta 
Brtuin.  and  Soviet  Ru^ia  that  the 
tensive  highway  tiansporlauon  Eys 
link  interior  China  with  Soviet  ter 
The    Chungking    radio    report    f 
dncUy:  "We  shall   not   dlscio^e   se 
portant  highway  undertakings  lest,  ' 
divulge   to   the    enemy   inlormatwn 
advantage.     Suffice   it  to  say   that 
factor  has  done  more  to  spur  and 
highway  construction  In  China  thar 
act  of  agST-?sslor!." 
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The  amount  of  commerce  carried 
roads  1&  enormous.     Some  idea  cl  ^ 
must  travel  across  the  wastes  of  S 
Russia  may  be  gained  frcn    're  C 
urea  on  loans  and  barter 
Chinese  resistance  started    •:  :>. 
been  obtained  under  a  bar^r  d,:r- 
the  Union  of  S   •   •*  Socialist  Rt-pu 
total  Is  #250000. :gO.     Four  cr-^^:;' 
ertng  wood,  oil.  tin.  wolfram,  a:,.: 


were  c*-*a:- 
amour  ■    :: 


r     r.\  the  United  S; 
.  '  :00.OCO.    less   tha-. 
F     -   •  1     :  s      This  Is  exclusive  of 
*   :  :  I  course. 

Gre.\t  Britain's  loans  since  the 
started    amount    to    $32,000,000. 


ml*t4ke  and   I    half  the  te\  produced  In  China  for  export 
l>-MeTed   I    goes  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  &Dciail£t  Repub- 
•«»  Chi-       lies.     It  means  that  these  goods  are^  hauled 
pen    the   I    by  highway  on  camel  back,  by  elephants,  or 
packed  by  tumans.     The  transportation  dif- 
ficulty la  s'aggerlng.  but  the  Chinese  have 
kept  their   agreements  scrunulctisly. 

The  Chln-'se  railroad-building  effort  would 
be  beartbreiklng  to  any  people  but  the  pa- 
tient and  courageous  Chinese.  They  have 
monctonotiily  built  railroads,  seen  them  de- 
molished b?  military  necessity,  picked  the 
raUs  up  on  their  tacks,  carried  them  to  new 
locations  ai.d  built  anew  only  to  have  the 
rail  lines  wrecked  again. 

A  fine  example  of  their  tenacity  and  will 
to  win  18  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Chientang 
River  Brtdec  which  made  fast  rail  connection 
from  east  to  we^t  in  Chekiang  Province  pos- 
sible. It  was  finished  In  November  1937, 
after  3  year?'  work.  It  was  used  for  a  month. 
Then  the  Japanese  advanced  and  the  Chi- 
nese resolutely  dynamited  the  bridge  and 
wrecked  it  so  that  It  couldn't  be  used  against 
them. 

Railroad  men  the  world  over  know  the 
limitations  of  the  Chinese  railroads.  Frcm 
July  to  Deci;mber  1937  the  Chinese  railroads 
moved  a  total  of  4,467.376  men  and  1,236,629 
tons  of  maierials.  After  the  evacuation  of 
the  old  capital,  Nanking,  the  Peiping- 
Hankow  RaJroad  ran  30  trains  a  day.  From 
January  to  Jtme  1938  the  railroads  In  the 
war  areas  moved  4,337.770  men  and  1.146.998 
tens  of  miiterial.  They  kept  the  Lunghal 
Railroad  running  even  though  Japanese  bat- 
teries on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Yellow 
I  River  at  Tungkwan  kept  up  an  Incessant 
,  barrage  on  the  tracks,  blasting  gieat  gaps 
In  the  right-of-way. 

BTTIUHNG    NTW    RAnUtOAOS 

In  the  roost  recent  period  from  the  begin- 
ninsj  of  1941  up  to  the  present  the  Chinese 
dismantled  sections  of  the  Chekiang-Kiangsl 
railroad.  tt:e  Canton-Hankcw  railroad,  and 
the  Lunshsl  raHroad.  to  build  new  railroads 
In  the  Free  Chinese  areas.  Locomctlves,  rails, 
car  shops,  roiling  stock — everything — was 
picked  up  and  moved  away  so  that  all  the 
Japs  found,  were  demolished  rights-of-way. 
And  in  that  same  period  the  Chinese  moved 
9  492  963  men  and  1.168.000  tens  of  material 
on  their  rairoads. 

The  ministry  of  railways  has  two  cardinal 
principles.  Keep  the  lines  open  so  long  as 
the  Chinese  can  use  them.  'When  the  Japs 
threaten,  pick  up  the  roads  and  rebuild  them 
elsewhere  It  has  only  be^n  dene  by  the 
willing  work  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lab43rtng  men,  all  determined  to  beat  the 
Japs 

On  the  eve  of  the  war,  China  had  20  blast 
furnaces  w:th  a  total  capacity  of  4210  tons. 
These  were  lost  to  the  Japanese.  Today  in 
interior  provinces  China  has  12  new  blast 
furnaces,  and  scores  of  small  native  furnaces 
producing  jjig  iron.  Bessemer  converters  built 
with  the  most  incredible  ingenuity  are  turn- 
ing this  hen  Into  steel,  and  all  the  metal 
goes  into  China's  war  machine  to  supple- 
ment the  iiZTT^  coming  In  from  outside. 

The  Jajjsneee  did  not  reckon  with  the 
Ingenuity  ind  rescurcefulness  of  the  Chinese 
worker?  when  they  launched  their  armies  on 
what  tbev  termed  "the  China  Incident." 
Chinese  lcd\iFtrlal  cooperatives  are  really 
phantom  industries,  which,  time  after  time, 
have  been  moved  overnlgh':  to  keep  on  pro- 
ducing supplies  -.  ..—  -  for  the  Chinese 
forces.       ir.ack^:  .      -miths.      powder 

maker?,  -j-.n  *■-  -*"-•■. a kers.  and  all  sorts 
rf  -,»•  'T.'  *  ]■  <  •  iiiiig  of  moving  an  en- 
tire in  >  rv  ::  1  ■-»»ds  of  miles  and  setting 
up  proauc'.icn  aga.ii. 

CVntRULA    TBOOPS    ACTIY* 

t:.-   ^u€  'ilia  troops  operating  behind  Jap- 
anese linef  have  their  own  guerrilla  coopera- 
tives.    Often  the  Japs  have  experienced  the 
Cjhina  war      effect  of  the  guerrilla  effort.     A  countryside 
one-   [   seemingly  peopled  by  dull  farmers  suddenly 
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becomes  an  armed  camp  out  of  ■which  a 
strong  armed  force  of  Chinese  sprln?:  to  at- 
tack the  invaders.  Before  the  Japs  cjm  mass 
a  force  to  crush  the  attp.ck,  the  gi^ernllas 
have  faded  away,  taking  with  them  their 
arms,  thetr  hKtustrtes.  and  their  stock. 

The  food  situation  in  China  Is  imnrcrvlng. 
in  spite  of  the  war.    It  is  estimated  that  food 
enough  Is  being  produced  to  feed  all  tut  7.5 
percent  of  the  population.    Acttially  f.5  per- 
cent of  the  people  do  not  starve.    Thj  whore 
peop'  -  go  on  short  rations.    But.  this  s  being 
remedied  by  an  Intensive  campaign  of  double 
cropping.     Formerly,  rice   paddies   produced 
only   one   crop   a   year.      Now   hund-eds   of 
thousands  of  acres  are  producing  tw  >  crops. 
To  the  American  Volunteer  Group  the  Chi- 
nese are  profoundly  grateful.     The  n  embers 
of  that  force  of  300  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps    pilots    who    volunteered    to    fight    on 
China's    side   before   the   United   States    get 
Into  the  war  are  esteemed  as  househi  Id  gcds 
In  China.     The  Chinese  supply.  In     his  ra- 
dioed report,   the   first  roundup  of   the   ac- 
complishments of  this  group.    In  4'.>  months 
the  Flying  Tigers   shot   down   200   Japanese 
planes  over  Yunnan  and  Burma.    Thp.se  were 
confirmed  victories.    The  Tigers  lost  l.*^.  planes, 
had   12  pilots  killed   and  4   wounded.     The 
probable  victories,  unconfirmed,  amount  to 
another    100    planes.      Brig.    Gen.    Claire    L. 
Chennault,  who   for  5  years  before  he  took 
command  of  the  American  Volunteer  Group 
was  chief  Instructcr  of  the  Chinese  air  force, 
sometimes  had  to  keep  his  pilots  In  the  sky  In 
Tomahawk  planes  with  overage  motors,  but 
they  created  such  dread  among  the  Jap  Zero 
pilots  that  frequently  the  Japs  avo;ded  en- 
gaeement    and    fled,    rather    than    risk    an 
encounter. 

Chinese  antiaircraft  gunners  have  given 
a  good  account  of  themselves,  having  on  one 
occasion  shot  down  three  planes  with  one 
shell.  This  was  at  Kintang  In  1937.  They 
hit  a  Jap  bomber  directly,  and  the  explod- 
ing plane  destroyed  two  more  Jap  hOTnber»!. 
It  Is  a  world's  record  for  antiaircraft  crew. 

CHINXSE  AIS  FORCE  EZSOtTBCXrUt. 

The  Chinese  Air  Force  seldom  gi\e9  indi- 
vidual credit  to  a  pilot,  because  the  Chinese 
believe  It  is  the  credit  belonging  to  a  whole 
organization.  They  made  exception}  in  the 
cases  of  Second  Lt.  Ven  Sai-Wen,  of  the 
Meteor  group,  who  made  a  forced  landing  be- 
hind Japanese  lines  at  Shanghai,  killed  a 
number  of  Japanese  pilots  with  h.s  pistol, 
and  then  ki'led  himself  rather  than  ue  taken 
prisoner;  First  Lt.  Shen  Tsung-Hut.  of  the 
East  China  Sea  group,  who  sank  a  Jap  war- 
ship in  a  suicide  dive;  and  Second  Lt.  Chen 
Hwai-Mln.  of  the  Hawk  group,  wiui  fought 
off  a  Japanese  attack  over  Hankov  with  a 
damaged  plane.  The  Chinese  Air  lorce  has 
a  motto:  "Our  bodies  and  planes  vill  crash 
with  enemy  positions." 

It  15  a  motto  fitting  for  the  whole  Chinese 
Nation.  In  5  years  of  war  they  have  changed 
their  whole  outlook.  Where  a  few  years  ago 
a  Chinese  soldier  was  by  50  centuri>;3  of  tra- 
dition a  member  of  the  lowest  social  order, 
he  has  now,  through  the  travadl  of  China's 
desperate  need,  become  a  man  of  honor 
among  his  own  people.  He  has  proven  his 
courage,  tenacity,  and  hardihood  -n  a  way 
the  world  admires. 

NEW  CHINA  HAS  BF.I  N    '■' \T  " 

A  new  China  has  been  m.iUr  wiu  h,  ulien 
the  war  ends,  will  astound  the  word  by  the 
swiftness  of  Its  social  and  economic  revolu- 
tion. It  is  a  China  no  longer  a  vajsal  state, 
a  pauper  republic,  or  a  sleeping  glaat.  It  is 
awake,  free,  and  standing  erect — and  Is  an 
ally  of  such  enormous  potentiality  that  Hlro- 
rito  and  Hitler  fear  for  the  future,  tor  China 
can  field  20.000,000  war  and  bat-le-tested 
soldiers. 

Americans  admired  Finland  because  ;t  paid 
the  installments  of  its  war  debt  on  t  me.  The 
Poo  Shlng  Trading  Corporation,  which  was 
set  up  to  purchase  and  export  weed  oil  to 
the  United  States  under   an   Export-Import 
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Bank  agreement  of  February  1939.  has,  de- 
spite Japanese  strangle  holds  on  every  avail- 
able shipping  port,  succeeded  In  sending  to 
the  United  States  enough  wood  oil  to  dis- 
charge China's  obligation  to  pay  principal 
and  interest  on  the  loans  In  full.  Sometimes 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  men  and 
women  struggled  In  single  file  over  freezing 
mountain  passes,  staggering  under  burdens 
of  cans  of  tung  oil,  but  the  agreement  was 
kept.  In  Finland  the  German  bombers  tak- 
ing off  from  Petsamo  hammer  at  American 
ships  unloading  supplies  in  Murmansk.  The 
contrast  is  obvious,  and  the  balance  of  honor 
rests  with  the  Chinese. 

China,  after  5  years  of  war.  Is  marching  on 
to  victory  after  the  most  appalling  hardships 
ever  suffered  by  a  nation;  hardships  that 
make  Valley  Forge  lock  like  a  tea  party.  It's 
a  good  thing  to  remember  when  the  grum- 
bhng  starts.    China! 


TI.e  Navv's  Challenge  for  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\i:KS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  S.^ITH 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  August  27,  1942 

Mr.  SMITTi  i:  W  iShington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  in^cri  the  radio  address  de- 
livered by  me  in  aid  of  the  campaign  to 
obtain  enlistments  in  the  Navy.  Our 
Navy  is  making  a  record  for  heroism  and 
effectiveness  in  battle  in  this  war  which 
has  never  before  been  equalled  in  its  en- 
tire glorious  history. 

The  radio  address  referred  to  is  as 
follows: 

My  friends,  on  this  occasion,  the  Navy  De- 
partment has  requested  me  to  discuss  with 
you  "The  Navy's  Challenge  for  Service." 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Navy  depends 
entirely  upon  enlistments.  And  It  needs 
men  to  outfit  the  vast  new  armada  of  ships 
and  planes  we  are  now  building. 

Our  people  In  the  State  of  Washington 
know  something  of  the  tremendous  prepara- 
tions which  the  Japs  have  been  making  for 
years.  While  we  were  building  for  peace, 
they  were  building  for  war. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — the  Japs  are 
strong.  They  are  so  strong,  that  we  have 
been  kept  on  the  defensive.  But  we  don't 
plan  to  stay  that  way.  We  are  planning  now 
for  a  grand  offensive — an  offensive  that  will 
sweep  the  Japanese  and  the  other  Axis 
powers  from  the  seven  seas. 

To  that  end,  we  who  are  your  representa- 
tives in  Congress  have  laid  plans  for  the 
largest  Navy  the  world  has  ever  known — a 
Navy  that  will  be  larger  than  any  yet  to  sail 
the  seas. 

That  expanded  Navy  is  far  beyond  the  blue- 
print stage.  It  is  not  something  that  is  only 
being  talked  about.  It  Is  taking  shape  every 
day. 

Each  day  new  ships  are  sliding  down  the 
ways.  Fighting  planes  are  rolling  off  the 
production  lines.  Every  arsenal  In  the  land 
is  working  night  and  day  turning  out  shells 
and  guns,  the  finest  ships,  the  fastest  planes, 
and  the  hardest-shooting  guns  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

But  ships,  and  planes,  and  guns,  are  only 
as  good  as  the  men  who  man  them.  So  I 
have  been  asked  to  tell  you  something  about 
the  opportunities  for  service  and  self-im- 
provement which  the  Navy  offers  you. 

In  the  Navy  you  will  find  almost  every  type 
of  work.     For  the  Navy  toda^  is  more  than 


just  guns  and  ships.  It  is  a  vast  technical 
organization,  offering  you  the  choice  of  49 
skilled  trades.  The  Navy  wants  skilled  men. 
And  It  is  willing  to  give  you  training  that 
will  make  you  a  skilled  expert.  And  It  pays 
you  while  you  learn.  Right  here  is  your 
chance  to  get  a  head  start  in  life,  by  learning 
a  trade  that,  when  the  war  is  over,  will  enable 
you  to  get  a  better  Job  than  you  ever  had 
before.  Or.  if  you  want  to  stay  in  the  Navy, 
you  can  retire  after  20  years  with  retirement 
pay  that  will  enable  you  to  live  comfortably. 

Just  think  of  It.  The  young  men  under  20 
who  are  going  into  the  Navy  now.  will  retire 
before  they  are  40  with  an  Income  guaranteed 
to  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  And  they 
will  have  a  skilled  trade  they  can  practice 
if  they  want  to  increase  their  income. 

While  older  men  are  needed  too.  most  of 
the  men  in  the  Navy  are  young.  In  fact,  the 
average  age  of  the  enlisted  men  13  only  194 
years.  •  •  •  The  tremendous  opportunities 
for  education  which  the  Navy  offers  appeals 
to  them. 

You  can  take  your  pick — radio  man.  ma- 
chinist, carpenter,  aviation  pilot,  cook,  baker, 
metalsmith,  fireman,  painter,  and  dozens  of 
others. 

If  you  have  had  special  training  or  are  par- 
ticularly experienced  at  your  trade  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  enter  the  Navy  or  the  Naval 
Reserve  with  a  petty  oCQcer's  rating — which 
will  give  the  higher  pay,  allowances,  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  which  you  are  entitled. 

But  even  if  you  don't  possess  any  special 
qualification  that  does  not  disqualify  you. 
Tlie  Navy  affords  you  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  a  trade  school  where  you  can  get  training 
In  the  work  for  which  you  show  an  aptitude. 
If  you  want  to  learn  a  trade,  here's  your 
chance  to  get  the  finest  training  and  to  use 
the  best  equipment  the  world  has  to  offer. 

And  you'll  be  drawing  pay  while  you  learn. 
When  you  enlist  as  an  apprentice  seaman 
you're  paid  $50  a  month.  After  approximately 
2  months  almost  all  apprentice  seamen  are 
automatically  promoted  with  a  proportionate 
raise  in  pay. 

Tlien  you  move  ahead  Just  as  fast  as  your 
own  skill  permits.  The  Navy  wants  you  to 
get  ahead,  and  the  Navy  will  do  everything 
possible  to  smooth  the  road  for  you.  Over 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  enlisted  men 
In  the  Navy  today  are  petty  officers.  And 
every  promotion  means  an  Increase  In  pay 
and   allowances. 

The  world's  greatest  naval  air  arm  Is  now 
being  built  by  the  United  States  Navy.  If 
you  are  Interested  in  flying  this  is  your 
chance.  You  may  qualify  as  a  pilot,  avia- 
tion machinist,  metalsmith.  photographer, 
gunner,  observer,  parachute  rigger,  bomber, 
and  many  other  Jobs.  And  every  bluejacket 
who  receives  flight  orders,  whether  as  a 
pilot  or  in  any  other  capacity,  automatically 
receives  a  50-percent  increase  in  pay. 

As  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Navy  you'll  have 
a  great  chance  to  win  your  wings  as  an  officer 
pilot.  You'll  be  given  the  world's  finest, 
fastest  planes  to  fly — the  Navy  planes  that 
are  the  spearhead  of  America's  attack. 

The  Navy  considers  its  enlisted  men  the 
finest  fighting  men  In  the  world,  and  has 
done  everything  possible  to  care  for  their 
comfort  and  health.  It  provides  the  best 
medical  and  dental  service  absolutely  free. 
Food,  board,  transportation,  and  clothing  are 
all  provided  for. 

You  can  enlist  today  in  either  the  Regular 
Navy  or  the  Naval  Reserve.  Enlistment  in 
the  Regular  Navy  Is  for  6  years.  Enlistment 
In  the  Naval  Reserve  Is  for  2,  3,  or  4  years — 
with  the  provision  that  you  are  free  to  re- 
turn to  civilian  life  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  war.  Any  patriotic,  red-blooded  Ameri- 
can man  between  the  ages  of  17  and  50  can 
apply. 

The  United  States  Navy  Is  the  world's 
greatest  training  and  conditioning  school. 

When  you  enlist  in  the  Navy,  you  are  im- 
mediately sent  to  a  training  station.   And  you 


travel  m  &lyle — you  eat  In  the  diner,  and  you 
sleep  In  the  Pullman.  The  Navy  wants  high- 
class  men,  and  it  believes  In  giving  them  that 
kind  of  treatment. 

When  you  check  In.  you  get  your  uni- 
forms— complete  outfits  for  winter  and  sum- 
mer— over  $133  worth  of  clothes,  the  best  the 
Navy  can  buy. 

At  the  training  school  you  learn  naval 
history,  naval  traditions,  and  naval  regula- 
tions. Then,  if  you  qualify,  you  go  to  a 
Navy  trade  school.  Here  you  get  expert  train- 
ing In  your  chosen  field,  no  matter  what  It 
might  be. 

And  I  would  like  to  point  out  here  that  a 
selected  group  of  men  from  the  Regular  Navy 
and  Reserves  are  chosen  each  year  to  attend 
Annapolis.  Your  Congressman  and  Senators 
have  far  more  requests  for  appointment  to 
Annapolis  than  they  can  fill.  So  why  not 
take  advantage  of  this  other  training  which 
the  Navy  has  to  offer  and  work  yourself  up. 

Your  shipmates  will  be  fifjhters — the  kind 
of  fighters  which  America  needs  to  keep  It 
free. 

Residents  of  the  State  of  Washington  know 
that  the  war  Is  very  close  at  hand.  Already 
the  Japs  have  made  landings  on  the  Aleutians. 
An  enemy  air  raid  is  a  constant  threat.  The 
United  States  Navy  Is  the  armed  bulwark 
that  can  stave  off  that  threat.  Only  so  long 
as  our  Navy  is  powerful  enough  to  keep  Jap 
carriers  far  from  our  shore.s  will  we  be  free 
of  air  raids.  And  only  as  that  Navy  is  strong 
enough  to  blast  enemy  transports — as  they 
did  In  the  Coral  Sea  and  at  Midway — will  we 
be  free  of  Invasion. 

Our  Navy  has  suffered  losses.  Even  so. 
casualties  have  been  low.  To  date  the  Navy 
has  lost  fewer  men  in  this  entire  war  than 
were  lost  in  one  hard  day's  fighting  on  land 
during  World  War  No.  1. 

Ours  is  a  precious  heritage.  It  Is  worth 
fighting  for.  We  are  In  a  war  we  did  not 
seek.  It  was  thrust  upon  us.  And  now 
there  can  only  be  one  conclusion — the  utter 
and  complete  desuuction  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  and  all  it  stands  for;  the  destruc- 
tion of  Adolf  Hitler  and  all  his  tub-thumping, 
goose-stepping  cohorts;  and  his  ally,  Mus- 
solini. 

Right  now  the  United  States  Navy  is  a 
mighty  fortress  between  us  and  destruction. 
No  one  has  any  illusions  about  what  would 
happen  If  the  Japs  Invaded  our  shores — the 
Navy  Is  protecting  your  homes  and  your 
friends  from  that.  And,  finally,  the  day  will 
come  when  the  Navy  will  carry  the  battle 
to  the  enemy's  own  shores. 

The  great  shipyards  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  turning  out  ships  to  make  that 
Navy  strong.  And  the  Pacific  Northwest,  too, 
Is  giving  the  men  to  man  those  ships.  I  am 
Informed  by  the  Navy  Department  that  In 
the  single  month  of  May  129  young  men 
from  our  congressional  district  enlisted  In 
the  Navy  That  is  a  record  of  which  we  can 
all  be  proud.  And  I  am  Informed  that,  while 
exact  figures  have  not  been  made  public,  the 
number  has  Increased  constantly  since  that 
time.  You  can  be  proud  of  them — you 
mothers  and  fathers  and  sisters  and  sweet- 
hearts of  these  young  men  who  have  Joined 
the  Navy.  They  are  serving  their  country 
In  Its  hour  of  need,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  are  learning  much  that  will  be  of  bene- 
fit to  them  in  later  life. 

And  you,  young  men  of  the  district — why 
not  Join  them — your  friends  and  neighbors 
who  have  already  gone  In?  Become  their 
shipmates.  They  are  fighting  for  you.  Why 
not  get  in  and  fight  with  them  side  by  side? 
Your  country  will  be  proud  of  you.  and  you 
will  be  proud  of  yourself.  And  when  you 
come  back  you'll  be  equipped  for  a  better 
Job. 

There  are  Navy  recruiting  offices  at  Aber- 
deen, ChehalLs.  Kelso,  Olympia,  and  Van- 
couver. The  officers  there  will  give  you  de- 
tails and  take  your  application. 

Do  not  hesitate.  Join  the  Navy  and  get 
In  the  fight. 
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late  Andrew  T.   Sullivan,  c 
N.  Y..  V.  hich  appeared  in  t' 
Tar.es  of  today.    Mr.  Sull:. 
master    of    Brooklyn    durin 
CI- velar.d's    second 
1802. 

Ii  was  my  good  fortune  anc 
knc'A-  Mr.  Sullivan  ov:^r  ma- 
to  know  of  the  esteein  a- 
which  he  was  held  by  his 
a* — •-'  <r     His  was  a  long  1 
u;         .   ..:  the  community 
was  bjrn  and  where  his  res 
ory  will  live  for  many,  m.any 
was  a  quie:.  digmfied  gentlem 
tnfcutc'd  much  to  the  communal 
nati'.e  borough.    My  prayer 
his  lerion  of  friends  Is  that 
in  the  peace  and  glcry  to 
enl.Llcd. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 

Ardrew  "V-.eotinre  Sulliva.T. 
Brjcklyn  In  President  Clevelac 
mmisiraiion.    former    member 
board  of  assessors,  and  a  retired 
ye*terd.iy  o(  a  heart  ailment  l 
home    at    2925    Weet bourne 
Ruckaway.  Qvieens;.     H.s  at^e  was 

Although  prim;\rily  a  banlter, 
had  been  quietly  acuve  in 
cratic  councils  by  reason  of  his 
ship  with  The  late  John  H   Mc< 
leader      Mr.  SuUivan  and  Mr 
been  clooe  fnends   for   more   t 
ai.d   the   couiUy   leader   owed 
prominence  In   pubiic  office   to 
men    by  Mr.  Suilivau      When 
named    Brooklyn    pr«tm.i5ter 
nouucemcnt  he  made   v&a  tr 
Cooey  as  the  assistant  poetmo^ 

Mr.  Sullivar  ^    -  "-     n  in  the  o 
Hard  in  th?  V  .u:^  disir 

ly  -ust  U.  l<i>4     He  rece 

eu  m   the  nei^liborhoc 

later  w.**  graduated  from  St.  I 
Coilrge  m  Manhattan.    After  tei 
for  a  ahort  period  he  Joined  h;i 
drew  Sullivan,  In  the  manul.ic 
stock.   Intending  to  have  a  bu 

Meanwhile    Mr.    Sullivan    h 
member    of    the    WUli-Hmibur. 
organlMitlon.  of  wh^ch  Bernard 
waa  the  leader      Gallagher   w.n 
Hugh  McLauglilin.  the  Brookly 
ch.efta.a.     Mr    Sullivan's  first 
ferment  w;*  the  poeition  of  cl* 
City    cf   BrcK'klyr.'s   department 
and  cprr»'--i-r>      Later  he  becr.rri 
aecour  the  Brookl. :. 

Mr.   1 —    ...s  appointn.   ... 
on  April  13.  18S3.  by  President 
received  with  surprise  bv  the 
ticiaivs.  but  their  surprise  was 
when    Po«-       -     -    Sul.iva-.    : 
Cooey  M  •  ant.  fcr  .\; 

been  in  the  portal  service  only 
C.-'^:t  for  swinging  the  appom 
ever,  was  given  to  McLaughlin. 
ported    Cleveland    agaiiist     *.>. 
Tammany  Hall. 

A.<    posttnas''^-    ^!-     p-ii      :,■-; 
October  11.  18^7.  ^ih-i  .  .  le-.^iita 
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prii.dtiit  cl  tie  NaiSc^u  Trui;t  Co.,  a  new  In- 
Bliiut:  Jn  organized  by  a  number  of  Mr.  SvU- 
hvans  WUUamsburgh  political  assoclaies. 
The  n«'W  pree.dent  attracted  depositors  from 
all  pajts  of  Brooklyn,  particularly  from  po- 
UtJcal.  fraternal,  and  church  circles  in  wh.ch 
Mr  Suli.van  had  been  most  active.  He  served 
a~  '  -nt  until  Jure  1914,  when  the  trust 
c  .  .     was    merged    with    the    Mechanica 

Banjc.  Then  he  became  a  vice  president  of 
the  Mechanics  Bank,  a  position  he  continued 
to  hold  after  the  Mechanics  Bunk  was  con- 
solidat'^d  with  the  Brooklyn  Trust  Co.  in 
1929.  He  retired  from  active  banking  on 
July  1.  1931  but  continued  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Kings  Ccunty  Savings  Bank. 

Mr.  Suiuvan  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
educaUon  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  during  the 
last  4  years  before  Brooklyn's  consolidation 
with  the  city  of  New  York. 

Pronr.lU'^ntiy  meniioned  for  public  service 
commi-s.cner  In  1912.  It  Is  understood  he  de- 
cUned  the  pest.  Named  a  member  of  the 
board  of  assessors  by  Mayor  Hylan  In  1918,  he 
coniiniied  in  this  capacity  until  1934. 

He  nsided  at  933  St.  Marks  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, a  few  doors  away  from  the  McCooey 
home. 

He  was  prominent  In  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbas,  the  Emerald  Society,  the  Friendly 
Sons  o:  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Holy  Name  So- 
ciety o:"  his  parish.  He  was  a  life  member  of 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
ar.d  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Lodge  of  Elks, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  Society 
of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Madison  Democratic 
Club. 

Mr.  Sullivan  leaves  three  daughters,  Mrs. 
James  G.  Wallace.  Mrs.  John  J.  Halpin,  and 
Miss  Vera  Sullivan 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  27,  1942 

M  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoFD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  August  22.  1942: 

NATIONAL    STOCK    TAKING 

The  time  Is  rapidly  drawing  near  In  the 
conduct  of  the  war  when  the  voices  of  critics, 
tlnkerers,  armchair  strategists,  self-seeking 
Individuals  must  go  unheeded,  and  when  all 
private  concerns  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
winning  of  the  war. 

There  are  too  many  self-appointed  eiqierts 
setting  forth  what  Is  wrong  with  the  war 
eCTort.  and  too  few  voices  being  raised  to  tell 
what  Is  right  with  It.  The  sour  chorus  of 
critics  and  the  lamentations  of  capital  and 
labor  rise  In  a  thin  shrill  wind. 

In  the  very  nature  of  democracy  there  Is  an 
element  of  discord,  but  it  mtist  be  the  ordered 
discord  of  a  people  whose  gcal  is  the  com- 
mon eminence  of  liberty.  The  kind  of  dis- 
cord we  have  been  hearing  of  late  is  the 
clamor  of  a  diversified  people  whose  own 
concerns  come  firs*-  and  whose  country  comes 
next. 

Wide-eyed  optimism  can  be  a  serious  de- 
fect. It  was  the  curse  of  the  years  after  the 
first  World  War.  But  an  ordered  optimism. 
a  cheerful  surrender  of  a  few  nonessentials, 
.1  reliance  upon  those  chosen  to  lead  our 
armies,  our  fleets  of  the  air  and  the  sea,  and 
our  Government  v  ,i  v.^-iy  improve  the  mo- 
rale of  the  Nation. 


Business  must  accustom  Itsell  to  the  fact 
that  earnings  are  not  going  to  be  as  great 
as  those  of  peacetime  years.  Labor  must 
steel  itself  to  the  knowledge  thai  while  more 
wages  are  being  earned  than  evur  before,  no 
spending  spree  Is  possible  and  much  of  the 
Increaaed  earnings  must  be  plowed  back  into 
the  war. 

Struggles  for  place  and  power  and  prefer- 
ment in  the  Government  must  cease.  The 
standard  of  fitnes.s  for  leadership,  whether  It 
Is  a  Donald  Nelson  or  a  corporal  in  the  Army, 
should  and  must  be  competence. 

On  the  production  front,  what  has  been 
accomplished  since  the  dreamy  days  of  1939 
Is  Incredible  and  Inspiring.  On  the  »^r 
fronts.  American  arms  In  their  first  bitter 
tests  have  been  victorious,  given  anything 
like  equality.  It  Is  only  on  the  domestic 
front  that  we  have  failed. 

Gasoline  rationing,  fuel  sliortages.  beef 
shortages,  and  ail  the  other  symrtoms  of  war- 
time living  experienced  by  the  civilian  popu- 
lation are  Indications  of  the  lamentable  fail- 
ure of  the  public  to  discipline  itself  in  the 
regimen  of  war.  The  reaction  o:  the  average 
cit.zen  to  gasoline  rationing  h.is  been  not, 
"H.^w  much  can  I  save?"  but  "How  n  vch 
can  I  get?"  This  Is  true  of.  jill  the  other 
shortages.    "How  much  can  I  get !" 

The  time  has  come  for  merciless  self- 
eppraisal.  All  that  the  average  citizen  can 
get  out  of  the  war  Is  a  perpeciiatton  of  the 
way  of  life  which,  In  the  United  Stutes.  tops 
the  freedoms  of  all  the  world.  It  Is  the 
precious  capstone  of  all  our  liberties.  It  is 
only  acquired  through  self-sacrii'ice.  and  pre- 
served by  eternal  vigilance.  "How  much  can 
I  give!" 

The  sacrifices  and  the  vigilance  must  be 
national  and  not  sectional.  The  entire  Na- 
tion must  share  the  burden  of  war  and  the 
load  of  hardship.  The  sharing,  however,  will 
not  be  accomplished  by  dlssenslnn,  by  pick- 
ing the  mote  out  of  cur  brothers  eye.  It 
Will  be  accomplished  by  a  rea!i;itlc  national 
stock-taking  to  determine  what  we  have  to 
share  and  making  the  best  of  th;;t 


Another  Smerr  f.   ^  ^  Haywire 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  27.  1 U2 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Spca'cer,  imder 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  icmarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article: 

Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  both  Presidential 
candidates,  Franklin  Delano  Rocseveit  and 
Wendell  L.  Willkie,  announced  their  ur.alter- 
able  opposition  to  our  entry  into  a  stccnd 
Wurld  War.  Both,  asking  votes,  promised 
that  American  boys  would  not  be  sent  to  for- 
eign soil.  Of  course,  the  attack  by  the  Japs 
on  the  7th  day  of  December  mc.de  necessary 
a  declaration  of  war.  Whether  the  Japs'  at- 
tack was  brought  on  by  the  ultimatum  to 
them  on  the  2Sth  day  of  November  to  get 
out  of  China  Is  now  of  no  present  Importance. 
We  are  at  war  and  we  must  be  a  united, 
determined  Nation  if  we  are  to  win. 

The  Government's  own  OCice  of  War  In- 
formation has  solemnly  declared  that  we 
could  lose  this  war.  That  we  well  know.  As 
well  do  we  know  that  only  a  united,  deter- 
mined effort  will  enable  us  to  win.  Yet  the 
administration,  the  New  Deal  politicians  and, 
It  Is  hinted.  Wlllkle,  now  demand  most  In- 
consistently and  Uloglcally  that,  while  we 
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forgive  V.-J  fv.,-  pr.~<-'(If"  ';  :!  candidates  for 
their  lark  :  ;  :-  -ul.i  t  .\.  ■.■.?  heir  violation 
of  tlielr  promises  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  all 
those  who  opposed  entry  into  the  war  should 
now  be  banished  from  public  life  and  all 
spokesmen  and  publications  which  venture 
to  criticize  the  administration  should  be 
silenced. 

To  the  smear  and  the  purge  so  treacher- 
ously and  to  date  so  unsuccessfully  carried 
on  against  Senators  prd  Cc^n^Jr♦>ssmen  by  the 
New  Republic,  D..  :v  \v  :h.  PM.  and  similar 
creators  and  disttibuiurs  d  disunity,  was 
recently  added  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's Investigation  of  the  publishing  of  war 
news  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald,  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
and  some  other  newspapers. 

Contrary  to  all  precedent,  contrary  to  all 
criminal  practice,  the  Atvorney  General's  Of- 
fice announced  that  an  investigation  was  to 
be  made.  That  was  the  first  step  in  a  smear. 
Another  Government  office  announced  that 
the  investigation  was  directed  against  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  other  papers  named. 
The  Investigation  has  been  held  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  only  result  that  could  have  been 
reached  in  a  country  where  democracy  exists, 
freedom  of  the  press  remains. 

The  grand  Jury  decided  that  neither  the 
Tribune  nor  any  of  the  other  papers  had 
given  reason  fcr  any  indictment.  But  the 
purpose  of  the  smear  had,  In  part,  been  ac- 
complished It  had  been  advertised  to  the 
countrj,-.  yes.  to  our  en«  mies,  that  here  in 
.^merlca,  the  right  of  free  speech,  of  a  free 
press,  was  challenged:  that  a  part  of  the 
press  wa:  disloyal. 

Here  at  home  we  understand  that  the  move 
was  a  political  one  inspired,  it  is  reported  by 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  who  draws  $60,000 
per  year  from  a  newspaper  rival  of  the  Trlb- 
bune;  a  business  competitor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Abroad  it  may  be  pointed  to  as  an  attack 
on  one  of  the  "four  freedoms." 

Having  failed  In  this.  Its  latest  smear.  It 
Is  mere  than  probable  tha*  those  who  would 
remake  our  Government  will  turn  with  added 
bitterness  and  animosity  on  thase  Senators 
and  Congressmen  who  are  yet  to  be  nomi- 
nated at  the  primaries;  seek  to  defeat  them. 
People  throughout  the  United  States,  in  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  primaries  which 
have  been  held,  have  demonstrated  they 
neither  need  nor  heed  the  advice  nor  the 
demands  of  the  Walter  Wlnchells.  the  New 
Republics,  the  Daily  Workers,  the  PM's  nor 
the  Communists. 

The  people  of  this  district  have  the  intelli- 
gence necessary  to  Judge  the  qualifications  of 
the  candidates  who  present  themselves.  They 
have  the  knowledge  to  pass  upon  the  ability 
of  those  candidates  to  serve  the  district  intel- 
ligently. They  need  no  advice  from  self- 
styled  politicians. 


Let  .s  Fight  the  Enemy,  Not  One  Another 

LXiLNoIGN  OF  REM.vHK.- 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L  EULWIFKLE 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 
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ThuTiday.  Auguai  27.  1942 

M:  BrLWINKIE  M  Speaker,  under 
leavt  ;.  .  x-  :ui  ur;  i-  .i.arks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  -ha;:  insert  an  editorial  written  by 
the  able  ediior.  Dr.  Julian  =  M,:;.  :  •  f 
the  Charlotte  Observer,  on  M'-na.-y,  A:.-  . 
gust  24.  I 
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T;i  5  editorial  i.s  one  which  every  citizen 

.':    lid  read,  and  I  deem  it  very  appro- 

:•;•-■  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 

^^.'nb•:^   •:■'■[   <]:r   House  of  Representa- 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

LTTS    FIGHT    T    :•     EMEMT.    NOT    ONE    ANOTHER 

The  first  concept  for  all  of  us  to  have  of 
this  war  is  that  America  Is  fighting  for  its 
survival. 

How  often  that  has  been  said  and,  seem- 
ingly, how  many  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try behave  as  If  they  did  not  believe  it. 

It's  downright  moronic  to  get  any  other 
idea  out  ahead  of  that  simple,  practical,  and 
grimly  realistic  fact. 

To  l>e  sure,  America  Is  fighting  for  ideals, 
but  unless  the  Nation  survives,  what  boots 
it  even  to  cherish  an  ideal?  It  will  no  longer 
exist  itself  in  order  to  battle  on  for  noble 
dreams  for  other  human  societies. 

And  this  war  which  the  Nation  fights  for 
Its  survival  is  for  the  survival  of  all  the  people 
of  America.  This  is  as  much  of  a  personal 
as  it  Is  a  national  crisis. 

Not  merely  for  the  survival  of  the  white 
Americans  but  black  Americans  as  well:  not 
only  for  the  survival  of  American  gentiles 
but  the  survival,  too.  of  American  Jews;  not 
only  for  the  survival  of  the  American  em- 
ployer but  the  Anierican  employee  also;  not 
only  for  the  survival  of  the  so-called  priv- 
ileged but  equally  for  the  survival  of  the  so- 
called  unprivileged. 

Let's  get  this  down  straight. 

Either  all  of  America  survives  or  none  of 
It  survives. 

The  stake,  therefore,  of  one  class  or  one 
group  or  one  race  or  one  religious  sect  is.  in 
e'-ery  respect,  the  equal  of  the  stake  of  any 
other. 

The  enemy  against  whom  we  contend  is 
equally  the  enemy  of  one  as  the  enemy  of 
another  of  all  the  people,  and  of  all  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  the  American  people. 

We  sink  or  swim  together.  We  win  or  lose 
together. 

Why,  then,  should  we  fight  one  another  and 
waste  our  sorely  needed  energies  on  Inter- 
necine strifes  Instead  of  utilizing  them  in 
combined  eCfort  full  against  the  crowd  that 
has  defiantly  boasted  to  destroy  us  all? 

And  the  whole  Nation  has  too  much  fight- 
ing to  do,  too  much  sacrificing  to  do,  too 
much  blood  to  spill,  too  m.uch  dying  to  do, 
for  Its  poople  to  be  breaking  themselves  up 
into  little  contentious  and  quarrelsome 
groups,  giving  unbridled  rein  to  their  cheap 
prejudices  and  racial  hates  and  to  be  draw- 
ing the  sword  on  one  another  instead  of 
reserving  the  whole  of  their  martial  and  mili- 
tant energies  for  the  common  foe  of  us  all. 

Victory  is  going  to  l>e  hard  enough  for  this 
Nation  to  achieve  even  when  It  shall  have 
burled  all  of  these  picayunlsh  spites  and 
social,  racial,  political,  and  religious  feuds, 
and  buckles  down  as  one  man  strained  to 
the  utmost  to  the  one  task  that  destiny  has 
laid  upon  America. 

It  Is  idiotic  to  suggest  that  the  Nation  can 
win  or  will  win  Its  war  to  survive.  Its  war 
to  keep  its  people  alive  and  In  their  wonted 
way  of  free  and  sovereign  citizens,  so  long 
as  it  remains  obs-^ssed  and  torn  asunder  *rith 
Its  petty  household  quarrels. 

And  the  time  is  now  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  start  befriending  Instead  of  bedeviling 
one  another,  to  start  cooperating  Instead  of 
contending  with  each  other,  to  unite  their 
resources,  their  energies,  their  wills,  their 
all,  to  the  end  of  defeating  the  outside 
Colossus  of  an  enemy  that  threatens  this 
Nation  with  extinction. 

And  even  now  may  be  later  than  we  think} 

It  is  not  aftc-  v.*  ;-,ve  .settled,  or  foolishly 
thought  to  have  .settled,  these  tiny  tom- 
toms that   are  at  present  being  magnified. 


It  Is  not  after  we  ha^^  ■  <  '  *"d  sU  of  our 
personal,  social,  racial,  aiiu  pvjiiiical  spleens 
on  some  groups  or  classes  from  whom  we 
are  different  or  with  whom  we  disagree. 

That  wUl  be  too  late! 

The  opportunity  to  do  this  Job  of  guaran- 
teeing the  survival  of  this  Nation,  of  Insur- 
ing the  lives  of  the  American  people  against 
the  death  that  has  been  planned  for  them 
by  the  ghouls  of  Berlin  and  Tokyo.  Is  pass- 
ing with  every  tick  of  the  clock  and  once 
gone,  that  opportunity  Is  Irretrievable. 

The  unmeasured  speed  of  the  lightning 
flash  would  not  overtake  Its  swift  flight  nor 
tho  wings  of  seraphim  halt  Its  unreturuing 
race. 

It  Is  a  case  of  a  possible  now  versus  a  sure 
never. 

God  knows  Americans  have  far  too  much 
to  fight  for  and  to  win  than  to  flght  among 
themselves  and  to  win  the  trifling  skirmishes 
which  their  prejudices  Inspire. 


M;'k  a.s  a  .Nutfitn'e  Food 

EXTENSION  OP  Rt.M.-.i  KS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  C^F  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  31.  1942 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  havp  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  I:f  fd  an  article 
appearing  in  the  D  n  w  :  i  for  Au- 
gust 1942.  written  tn  li_n:y  I.  Scott, 
director  of  biological  research.  Wisconsin 
Alumni  Research  Foundat ^  n.  M,.n!son. 
Wis.,  entitled  "What  Con.Vuin.  ;  -^  vaght 
To  Be  Told  About  Nutrition  of  Milk." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Cgnsumehs  Ought  T     Ff   I    •  r   ^Botrr 
NuraiTiON  oi   M.   iv 

(By  Henry  T.  Scott,  director  of  Biological  Re- 
fearch,  Wisconsin  Alumni  Research  Foun- 
dation. Madison,  Wis.) 

For  10,000  yea.rs,  mankind  has  known  the 
value  of  milk;  the  earliest  evidence  showing 
use  of  milk  by  m.an  was  in  Libyan  desert 
rock  paintings  9000  B  C  Drsert  caves  of 
North  Africa  unearthed  by  archaeologists  re- 
vealed dark-skinned  humans  worshipping  a 
milk  cow.  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
milk  was  first  required  in  the  Plj-mouth 
Colony  because  of  the  high  Infant  mortality. 
Today  we  find  man  more  devoted  to  the  ccw 
than  ever  before;  at  present  it  Is  more  In  a 
utilitarian  way,  as  the  world's  cow  population 
has  grown  to  120,000.000.  of  which  one-fifth 
will  be  found  in  the  confines  of  our  own 
country. 

From  this  massed  cow  population,  60,000.- 
OOO.OOO  quarts  of  milk  are  produced  annually 
in  the  United  States  alone.  No  ether  single 
food  can  compete  with  milk  because  it  is 
nature's  most  complete  dietary  article  Yet 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  milk  is  endorsed  by 
nutritionists  and  highly  recommended  as  the 
one  basic  food  essential  to  a  balanced  nutri- 
tion, the  consumption  of  milk  in  the  United 
States  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  throughout 
the  world,  seriously  Isfjgs.  The  average  per- 
son today,  man  of  the  street  If  you  will,  is  not 
receiving  his  proper  quota  of  milk.  Statistics 
on  the  average  annual  consumption  of  dairy 
products  attest  to  this  fact,  as  the  Rvpr-~e 
American  consumes  153  quarts  of   c,  .i,   17 
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pourd."  cf  butter.  6  pounds  o( 
2  gallons  of  ice  cream.     If  the  a 
could  be  doubUd.  a  real  service 
would    be   performed,   the   Amer 
wt  u'd  be  in  a  better  state  cf  r. 
r  •     :i  A.  and  r 

<  .  ;  pear,  ether 

men  deficiency  d. seises  woj^d 
c:.d  a  substantial  number  of  ev 
plain's  »e  heJr  about,  for  which 
■-  '.rves  he  needs  medicatior 
1  into  t!)e  cateccrv  of  ha 

lilac  this  Is  a  re 
Nation  cannot   be   • 
We  In  Wisconsin  have  a  double 
tf   th:s  paramount   prjblcm  cc 
brcau."?   conJlned    within   cur   S 
preatfst  concentration,    the  mos 
unit  devdted  to  the  production 
f  f-n.'able  food  that  recently  has  a 
rvcr  6.0000000CO   quarts  annua: 
Cjtisin.  or  45  percent  mere  than 
ccmpeiitcr.  Minnesota. 

When  It  ccmes  to  stoking  the  human  ma- 
chine, many  foods  can  ser.e  the  ]  lurpose.  but 
milk  stands  cut  as  diflerent.  unlc  uc.  end  ex- 
cvpuonal.  Hl5tory  has  proved  t;r.  c  and  again 
that  these  races  whose  diets  contained  gen- 
eral's propcrtioni  of  dairy  and  a  umal  prcd- 
I'cts  were  unusually  strong  and  sturdy,  but 
Jt  has  only  been  in  the  last  few  c  ecades  that 
this  age-old  use  of  milk  has  be^i  put  on  a 
soutd  scientific  basis 

Lack  of  essential  food  elements 
maniJcsts  itself  in  various  ways. 
nesses  as  deficiency  ciiseaies  are 
mon.  and  are  due.  as  the  name 
deficiencies  of  elements  or  factor? 
a  w?ll-rounded  repast.     Inadequat 
ers  bodily  resL«tance.  increase 
to  Infection,  and  predisposes  th 
to  a  train  of  conditions  that  are 
they  defy  recognition 

The  factors  responsible  in  mc' 
while  well   recognized  by   the   d 
food  chemist,  are  not  always  a 
the  housewife,  man  on  the  stree 
individual  unless  he  is  really 
This  is  not   uasual  for  the 
class    of    substances    apt    to    be 
slighted  are    the   intangible  vi 
Everyone  has  heard  of  them  and 
thing  as  to  their  value  and  use 

Innblllty  of  the  average  lay   i 
assk date  some  particiilar  charac : 
ceriain  food  by  virtue  of  it.s  high 
Vitamin  content  has  precluded 
tent,  the  rapid  advance  of  knc 
ever,  we  are  gradually  cvercomlns 
but  our  progress  is  all  too  slow, 
nition  of  these  essential  vltarai 
ability  to  overcome  the  same   1 
measure,  responsible  for  the  hi 
cf   young    men    being   rejected 
fervice.    Astounding,  indeed,  is  t 
that  almost  one-tlurd  cf  the  y 
country  have  physical  or  mental 
cient  to  bar  them  from  Army  srr 

Wh;rh  brings  up  the  next  Ic^g 
as  to  what  people  eat  and  why 
t^e  advanced  knowledge  of  nutnt 
quately  and  universally  as  they 
made  in  other  fields  ol  science? 
edge  becomes  commercially  profi 
Individual,    he   makes    immediat 
Individual  health  is  a  different 
commercially  prcfltable.  but  m  a 
of   way,  because   there    is    no  s 
mas-  production  of  adequate  dle^' 
to  airplanes  and  automobiles, 
must  learn  the  scientific  facts 
apply   them   to   himself ,     Thert' 
available  to  show  that  one-third 
tion  is  111  fed.  but  these  same  f. 
shew  how  much  of  this  unh.ipi  , 
dU2  to  economic  reasons  ar.d   ;.(  .v 
neglect  or  Ignorance 

Man  must  wenn  h..'.-t>,f  ■•*. 
tlcn  and  cust^i:  arc;  ;►  -  \ 
way  to  better  h>  s.:.      P  :!    : 
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l^>*  k  at  the  average  Indlvldtial  and  tell  him 
what  state  of  deficiency  existed  within  him. 
we  would  have  a  valuable  yardstick.  This 
would  include  the  state  of  his  body  to  absorb 
food,  what  metabolic  processes  may  Increase 
the  need,  not  only  growth  and  pregnancy  but 
low-grade  infection  and  elevated  temperature 
as  Well.  Man  should  be  taught  to  eat  what- 
ever he  cares  to.  but  his  initial  duty  is  to  see 
that  the  e"^scntlals  come  first. 

No  one  w.ll  deny  that  the  main  item  In  a 
days  diet  should  be  milk,  because  It  fortifies 
and  balances  the  diet  at  so  many  points. 
One  quart  of  milk  has  the  same  energy  value 
as  8  eggs  and  is  composed  of  upward  of  100 
rcc  gnized   substances. 

Subdividing  these  all-important  entities. 
we  first  consider  the  protein  of  milk,  which 
is  biologically  complete.  The  sugar  of  milk, 
lactose,  has  been  proven  to  be  very  superior, 
as  it  has  nutritive  properties  not  possessed 
by  other  sugars.  Milk  Is  endowed  with  11 
fatty  acids:  the  nutritive  properties  of  the 
fats  in  milk  are.  as  with  the  sugar  in  milk, 
to  be  classed  as  very  superior. 

Fats  in  milk  carry  the  all-important  fat 
soluble  vitamins  A.  D.  and  E.  and  also  permit 
the  prcper  utilization  of  sugar  in  the  body. 
Pats  in  milk  are  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  body 
and  easily  digested. 

Having  mentioned  the  fat  soluble  vitamins, 
let  us  consider  fcr  a  moment  wht-re  milk 
stands  in  relation  to  the  amount  that  1 
quart  supplies. 

VIT.^MIN  A 

The  dairy  Industry  has  a  virtual  monopoly 
on  the  natural  vitamin  A  available  to  man 
In  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  From  milk  alone 
we  can  secure  one-half  our  daily  needs:  sup- 
plemented with  butter  and  cheese,  it  may 
supply  all  of  our  requirements.  Certainly 
with  vegetables,  salads,  and  other  feeds,  our 
chances  of  deficiency  are  slight. 

VITAMIN    D 

This  fat  soluble  factor  which  Is  sparsely 
distributed  in  nature  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  utilization  of  the  minerals  calcium 
and  phosphorous  In  which  milk  so  richly 
abounds.  Nature  was  not  so  generous  in  her 
distribution  of  this  vitamin,  although  as 
foods  go.  milk  does  contain  a  small  amount. 
In  the  past  decade  various  methods,  such  as 
Irradiation,  yeast  feeding,  and  addition  of 
vitamin  D  supplements  to  milk,  have  provided 
the  means  whereby  this  factor  could  be  sat- 
isfactorily incorporated  in  the  milk  supply. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  milk  is  richly  en- 
dowed with  many  of  the  essential  nutrients 
and  possesses  an  abundance  of  calcium, 
there  is  no  better  carrier  for  vitamins  in 
existence  at  the  present  time.  Furthermore, 
many  research  and  clinical  studies  have 
demonstrated  that  vitamin  D  when  incorpo- 
rated in  milk  is  more  efifective  than  when  ad- 
ministered in  other  forms.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  distributed  in  a 
more  or  less  perfect  emulsion,  fed  over  the 
course  of  the  day  as  a  regular  food,  permit- 
ting a  more  com.plete  or  economic  utilization 
of  the  calcium  which  vitamin  D  makes  avail- 
able to  the  blood  supply. 

vrrAiiiN  E 

This  factor,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
antisterility  vitamin,  is  so  well  distributed 
in  nature  that  we  have  little  to  worry  about. 
It  is  found  in  a  host  of  foods,  such  as  milk, 
wheat  germ,  lettuce,  and  other  leafy  mate- 
rial. So  far.  vitamin  E  deficiencies  have 
been  demonstrated  only  In  laboratory  ani- 
mals. The  actual  needs  in  the  human  still 
remain  to  be  defined. 

Thus  we  complete  tlie  resume  of  the  fat 
soluble  vramins  that  we  know  to  be  essen- 
tial: i:  >.■■■:.  another  p;reat  group  of  fac- 
T.  r-.  "l-.e  A  I'ff  -^n'.iule  v. ' .irn.;.,'-  remains  for 
r!:::-s.-lt  :.i::c;;:  W->  are  ;:■■.. r.i.j  a  great  deal 
aJjout  theia  iL^'-f  aa--.  an  ;  in  many  locali- 


ties your  baker  Is  making  available  to  you 
enriched  bread,  which  Is  designed  to  bring 
the  level  of  factors  in  the  vitamin  B  com- 
plex up  to  whole-wheat  content,  so  that  the 
white  loaf  will  supply  these  needed  nutrients. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  advisable  at  this  Junc- 
ture to  summarize  for  you  the  part  that  the 
factors  (B  comple.x).  just  referred  to,  play  in 
the  nutrition  of  man. 

yiTAMIN    B, 

Lack  of  this  factor  does  net  permit  proper 
digestion  and  metabolism  of  sugars.  The 
digestion  of  carbohydrates  stops  before  it  be- 
comes available 

CH  COCOOII— CH  CHO  -  CO, 
Pyruvic  acid      Acetaldehyde 

The  brain  tissue  loses  its  power  to  respire 
and  pyruvic  acid  is  a  normal  intermediary 
in  sugar  metabcllsm.  This  abnormality  is 
not  confined  to  the  brain  tissue,  but  is  pres- 
ent to  some  extent  In  the  kidney  and  heart; 
muscle  as  well.  This  reaction  is  directly 
related  to  the  enzyme  system  responsible  for 
sugar  digestion,  which  cannot  take  place 
when  vitamin  B,  is  absent  because  cocar- 
boxylasc  is  not  present  to  permit  oxygen 
uptake,  which  results  in  stagnation.  You 
may  wonder  why  during  the  past  few  years 
we  have  become  so  con.scious  of  all  these 
things  when  our  forebears,  apparently 
through  ignorance,  worried  not. 

The  answer  is  obvious:  Our  food  habits 
and  mode  of  living  have  changed  with  the 
times;  in  the  Plymouth  colony,  the  yearly 
consumption  of  sugar  was  5  pounds  per 
capita.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  luxury. 
Today  it  is  far  from  a  luxury,  and  the  yearly 
per  capita  consumption  has  risen  to  112 
pounds.  In  the  earlier  years  thiamin  was 
more  prevalent  due  to  less  refinement  in  food 
processing  and  milling.  Today  it  is  Just  the 
reverse;  hence  we  must  see  to  it  that  suf- 
ficient B,  is  supplied  in  the  diet  one  way 
or  another.  In  addition  to  its  necessity  lix 
digestion  of  sugars,  vitamin  B,  speeds  up 
digestion,  stimulates  the  appetite,  prevents 
anorexia,  and  has  a  guiding  influence  over 
the  nervous  mechanism  controlling  gastric 
secretion.  In  complete  absence  of  this  fac- 
tor, beriberi  and  polyneuritis  develop.  One 
quart  of  milk  supplies  about  one-fifth  of  our 
dally  needs;  therefore,  the  diet  should  be 
supplemented  liberally  with  cereals  and 
vegetables. 

RIBOFLAVIN,   VITAMIN   B     OR   G 

This  factor  is  widely  distributed  in  nature, 
but  not  consumed  in  sufficient  quantities, 
especially  by  the  poorer  classes,  to  assure 
proper  intake,  which  could  easily  be  reme- 
died by  consumption  of  1  quart  of  milk  daily. 
Liver  is  a  rich  source,  and  flavin  is  found 
generally  in  all  vegetables. 

Riboflavin  is  of  the  nature  of  an  enzyme, 
presumably  present  in  every  living  cell,  and 
is  concerned  with  the  chemical  reactions  in- 
volved in  cell  respiration.  The  cell  needs  this 
yellow  oxidation  enzyme  In  order  to  breathe. 
This  factor  is  extremely  necessary  in  the  die'j 
because  the  animal  cannot  manufacture  16 
in  the  body  cells,  neither  can  the  animal 
body  store  this  flavin  factor,  which  also  is 
necessary  for  ester  formation  with  phos- 
phoric acid. 

NICOTINIC  Acro 

This  was  formerly  thought  to  be  vitamin  B, 
or  G.  but  was  disproven  through  the  work  of 
Dr.  Elvehjem  and  associates  of  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  who  showed 
that  the  factor  necessary  was  a  separate  and 
distinct  entity,  capable  of  preventing  the 
disease  pellagra  in  man  and  black  tongue  in 
dogs.  Milk,  while  not  a  rich  source,  supplies 
about  one-ftfth  cf  our  daily  needs  on  tho 
basii  ol  1  quart  Intaka.  again  a  stri  v.s  arzu- 
ment  that  regardless  of  the  factor  ■:  k  ;  r- 
tifles  and  balances  the  diet  at  n.f.y  p  ii.  s. 
This  factor  may  ht  obtained  by  -u;  ,  •  tt  t  •- 
ing  the  diet  with  meat,  eggs,  and  v  j^;  i..bie>. 
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VrTAMIN    C 


While  no  claims  have  been  made  for  milk 
as  an  adequale  source  of  vit;  iiin  C,  never- 
theless, it  does  contribute  significant 
amounts.  It  Is  true  in  processing  milk,  such 
as  pasteurization,  ccoiing.  and  aeration, 
some  oxidation  takes  place  which  reduces  the 
amount  cf  tins  factor;  however,  the  good 
accomplislied  by  pasteurization  and  the  nec- 
essary processing  which  follows  so  far  over- 
shadows the  slight  loss  in  C  that  we  much 
prefer  the  product  to  be  100  percent  safe 
and  rely  on  the  time-honored  citrus  fruits, 
tomato  juice,  and  vegetables  to  supply  the 
antiscorbutic  factor;  however.  Its  presence 
cannot  be  overlooked  and  is  another  example 
cf  the  cr.pacity  cf  milk  to  fortify  the  diet 
with  another  entity  of  dietary  siguifieance. 

MINERALS 

Mineral  elements  essential  In  normal  nu- 
trition Include  calcium,  phosphorus,  iron, 
copper,  maiiganese,  magnesium,  scdtum,  pc- 
tai^ium,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  cobalt.  These 
Inorganic  constituents  are  used  by  the  body 
for  the  growth  of  the  skeleton,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  soft  tissues,  and  for  maintaining 
normal  body  fluids. 

In  the  ash  of  milk  all  cf  the  above  minerals 
are  to  be  found  in  practically  sufficient  quan- 
tities with  the  exception  of  iron,  ccppcr, 
Ic^ine.  and  magnesium.  It  is  true  that  seme 
minerals  are  more  Important  than  others. 
Of  all  the  minerals,  calcium  and,  phosphorus 
rank  of  first  importance  so  far  as  milk  is 
concerned.  The  reason  for  this  is  at  once 
apparent  because  the  human  skeleton  or  body 
framework  is  98  percent  calcium  phosphate. 
Furthermore,  milk  was  designed  as  the  major 
food  for  growth  when  mineral  structures  in 
the  body  are  being  elaborated.  Of  ail  the 
foods  available  to  man  or  animal,  no  one 
single  item  compares  with  milk  when  these 
entities  are  being  considered. 

One  quDrt  of  milk  supplies  1.15  grams  of 
calcium  and  0  9  gram  of  phosphorus.  Adtilt 
ms  n  needs  0.68  gram  of  calcium  and  1.32 
gnms  of  phosphorus.  Growing  children, 
pregnant  ar.d  lactating  women  need  more. 
One  quart  of  milk  a  day  assures  us  of  our  daily 
calcium  needs  and  most  of  our  phosphorus 
needs;  however,  with  respect  to  the  la.ter,  it 
Is  not  so  serious  because  cf  the  fact  that  many 
foods  as  meats,  cereals,  and  vegetables  sup- 
ply this  element  in  more  or  less  opiimimi 
amount. 

However,  when  it  ccmes  to  calcium,  such 
Is  not  the  ease.  If  it  were  possible  to  take  a 
census  of  the  calcium  needs  of  the  average 
Individual  toJay,  it  could  very  well  reveal  that 
over  50  perctnt  were  actually  suffering  from 
a  ca'ciiun  starvation  simply  because  the 
prorer  amount  of  milk  is  not  a  feature  cf 
their  daily  diet.  If  such  were  the  case,  this 
condition  would  not  exist.  The  fact  that  it 
does  is  all  too  apparent,  for  without  milk  in 
the  diet,  it  is  simply  Impossible  to  supply  the 
cne-fourth  teaspoonful  of  this  mineral  which 
Is  needed  eajh  day.  This  statement  is  not 
based  upon  theory,  Hssumptlon,  nor  guess- 
work, tut  is  a  fact  long  known,  based  en 
analysis  of  foods  and  examination  of  hun- 
dreds of  diets,  which  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
average  American  diet  without  milk  supplies 
0.2  gram,  one-fifth  of  our  daily  needs,  unless 
the  salts  of  this  mineral  are  supplied  by  dl- 
calcium  phcsphate  tablets  or  wafers. 

It  is  true  that  vegetables  are  considered 
good  sources  of  calcium;  however,  to  obtain 
1  quart  of  milk  equivalent  In  spinach  would 
require  the  consumption  of  1  pound  per  day, 
or  three  pounds  of  string  beans.  These  are 
good  examples;  most  other  foods  contain  far 
less  calcium  than  the  ones  clted. 

CONCLUSION 

Maybe  we  are  optimistic  In  hoping  for  the 
adequate  or  perfectly  balanced  diet  for  every- 


one; however,  we  shall  never  quit  trying  nor 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  if  our  hopes  are 
finally  realized,  well-recognized  deficiencies 
and  others  yet  to  be  defined,  may  be  relegated 
to  the  category  of  medical  cunoslties. 


The  Congress  al  Work 
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!;^X  OF  RET^I.^^KS 


HON.  J4^!^SM.  MEAD 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Movdo.y.  Avgvst  31,  1942 

Mr.  Mi  Al)  M:  President,  1  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Green]  yesterday,  August  30, 
Inaugurating  the  Atlantic  Coast  Network, 
Inc.  The  address  is  entitled  "The  Con- 
gress at  Wo:k." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens,  having  been  invited  to 
inaugtirate  the  Atlantic  Coast  Network's  new 
series  of  Sunday  night  broadcasts  entitled 
"Voice  of  Capitol  Hill,  I  gladly  seize  the 
opportunity  to  talk  with  you  on  the  work  of 
the  Congress  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Some  people  misconceive  what  the  work 
of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  reaUy 
is.  I  have  even  heard  a  critic  describe  their 
daily  routine  as  getting  to  the  session  of  the 
Senate  or  House  at  noon,  leaving  shortly 
after  lunch,  going  back  for  a  short  while  to 
their  seat  in  the  Chamber,  and  then  going 
home  and  calling  it  a  day.  The  actual  facts 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  this  imagi- 
native account.  Attending  sessions  is  a 
small  though,  of  course,  an  important  part 
cf  the  work  of  Congressmen.  You  know 
that  the  word  Congressmen  includes  botli 
Senators  and  Representatives.  A  large  part 
of  their  work,  at  least  of  a  great  many  of 
them,  consists  in  attending  many  and  pro- 
longed committee  meetings.  A  visitor  in 
the  gallery  looking  down  on  many  empty 
seats  in  Senate  or  House  should  realize  they 
are  empty  because  the  seats  in  the  commit- 
tee rooms  are  occupied  by  Members  discuss- 
ing and  deciding  on  the  drafts  of  bills  re- 
ferred to  them.  The  committes  report  must 
be  rendered  before  action  by  the  Senate  or 
Hcuse  may  be  taken,  unless  of  course  unani- 
mous consent  be  obtained.  Sometimes  a 
bill  which  has  cKicupled  a  committee  for 
weeks  with  long  hearings  of  witnesses  or 
executive  committee  meetings,  may  on  its 
presentation  to  the  Senate  or  House,  be 
pri.«^sed  in  a  few  minutes  or  after  only  a  brief 
explanation  by  the  chairman. 

However,  the  chairman  of  whatever  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  may  be  designated  for 
the  purpose,  must  be  ready  to  answer  any 
question  relating  to  the  bill  and  to  com- 
ment favorably  or  unfavorably  on  any 
amendment  which  may  be  proposed  to  the 
bill.  Sometimes  It  may  even  happen  that 
some  member  who  has  a  "happy  thovighf 
mry  propose  an  amendment  which  is  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  other  provisions  of 
the  bill.  In  other  words,  he  throws  a  mon- 
key wrench  Into  the  machinery.  This  may 
be  with  the  best  of  Intentions  bemuse  his 
thor. -ht  1=:  Cf^r^cf r.t:n*fd  rn  the  d-5:r:.b:'.  'v 
of  tl":-  an-.mdir.cnr  :-,:c:.e  Somptin:f=  t.~  «- 
ever.  It  ni  iv  he  w;i.h  q'i:*e  ('hf:  ,::\€ir  inns, 
per)iap~  :L,.   .\u  i.\.<:n  .  •!  -:,-£.:■;.;  x:  ^   h...  V: 


ofrerlr>g  an  amendment  which  has  popular 
appeal,  but  which  attached  to  the  particular 
bill  may  result  either  in  the  bills  failure  of 
passage  or  In  Its  being  ineffective  when 
passed.  Let  me  give  j-ou  a  most  recent  Illus- 
tration cf  this,  one  which  is  holding  public 
attention — the  so-called  soldiers"  voting  bill. 

Representative  Ramsat  and  I  Introduced 
Identical  tills  to  enable  men  and  women 
In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  at  the  coming  and  succeeding  elec- 
tions. Hearings  were  held  by  the  ccmmlt- 
tees  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The 
bill  passed  the  Hcu.se  fli-st  and  so.  in  the 
interest  of  an  early  passage  of  the  bill.  I 
adopted  the  House  bill  bearing  Representa- 
tive Ramsats  name  Instead  cf  my  own. 
You  know  several  Congressmen  may  Intro- 
duce EimUar  bills,  but  usually  the  bill  which 
passes  bears  the  name  of  only  one.  although 
all  may  deserve  equal  credit.  The  Senate 
Privileges  and  Elections  Committee,  to  which 
the  bill  had  been  referred,  considered  all  the 
proposed  amendments  suggested  at  the  hear- 
ings and  decided  that  it  would  be  best,  if 
the  bill  were  to  pass  promptly,  or  perhaps 
pass  at  all,  to  make  it  as  simple  as  possible 
and  to  exclude  any  controversial  provisicns. 
worthy  as  they  might  be  in  tht-mselves 
Consequently  the  bill,  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  me  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, had  only  one  fundamenUl  provision, 
namely,  that  of  doing  away  with  the  provi- 
sions for  registration  required  by  the  dif- 
ferent States;  and  secoi.dary  provisions  f,^ 
the  machinery  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

In  other  words,  the  plan  proposed  was  to 
enable  those  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  under 
existing  law  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  their 
lack  cf  registration.  Uncle  Sam  had  by 
drafting  these  men  in  many  cases  prevented 
their  registering  and  so  from  voting,  even  if 
the"  State  lip.d  made  provision  for  absentee 
voting.  So  if  Uncle  Sam  could  remedy  that 
injustice,  he  ought  to  do  so.  When  this  bill 
came  up  for  action  in  the  Senate,  notwith- 
standing a  clear  statement  that  the  bill  was 
thus  drafted  to  avoid  ccntrcversial  ques- 
tions and  to  hasten  its  passage,  the  bill  was 
debated  from  Monday,  Ai  gtst  17,  untU  Tues- 
day, August  25.  It  finally  passed  with  a  num- 
ber cf  amendments  which  tlien  threatened, 
and  still  threaten,  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  bill  or  at  any  rate  to  postpone  its  passage 
until  It  may  be  tco  late  to  be  cf  any  use  this 
year.  These  amendments  were  not  in  tha 
opinion  of  m.any  objectionable  in  them- 
selves. For  example.  I  personally  approve  of 
the  elimination  of  the  poU  tax  in  the  States 
which  have  one.  However,  there  is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  another  bill  providing 
for  this  very  reform,  on  which  hearings  fcr 
one  side  have  been  held  already.  When  th3 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  which  this  bill  was 
referred,  makes  its  report  the  Senate  can  act 
on  this  measure  on  its  own  merits.  The 
question  on  the  soldiers'  voting  bill  was 
whether  to  pass  both  bills  separately  or  to 
combine  the  two  and  run  the  chance  of  de- 
feating both.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  voted 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  some  of  the  Senators 
doubtless  being  moved  by  the  fear  that  the 
public  would  misunderstand  their  vote 
against  the  amendment.  The  same  situation 
existed  as  to  an  amendment  extending  the 
bin  to  Include  primaries  as  well  as  elections. 

So  you  see  that  there  are  several  ways  cf 
defeating  a  bill.  One  is  by  cpenly  opposing 
and  voting  against  It.  another  is  by  leading 
It  down  with  riders  which  for  one  reason  or 
another  appeal  to  different  groups,  another  is 
by  prolonging  the  debate  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  blU  will  be  Incflectlvc  when  enacted. 
These  In  charge  of  a  controversial  bUl  must 
be  ready  to  resist  all  cf  these. 

Another  large  part  of  a  Congressman's  time 
Is  taken  up  with  seeing  constituents  and 
others  about  matters  of  interest  to  them — 
holding  a  sort  of  private  hearing  aa  to  the 
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effect  of  legislation  which  has  bwn  proposed. 
or  \n  relation  to  conferences  tliey  wish  to 
have  with  Government  ofliclals,  oi  relating  to 
poaitlnna  they  would  like  to  ob;ain.  They 
may  want  advice  as  to  what  sort  of  position 
they  are  beft  quAliiied  for  and  h<  w  they  can 
best  apply  for  it  and  what  their  :hances  are 
of  obtaining  it.  They  may  want  CDmmissions 
In  the  Army  or  the  Navy  for  \fchl  ;h  they  feel 
they  are  well  qualifled.  They  cl'.en  ask  for 
irf or.nation  and  help  on  matters  which  have 
really  nothlni?  to  do  with  the  cl  Icial  duties 
of  a  Congressman.  I  am  sure  C:)iiKressmen 
like  to  be  of  help  In  all  these  natters  and 
regret  that  somrtlmes  they  cannoi  be  success- 
ful m  glvir?  th?  help  hoped  for 

Tlifn  there  are  many  consti  uents  and 
o'r.ers.  too.  who  cannot  come  Ir  person  to 
see  their  Con;^;es«men  and  they  write  letters. 
Letters  come  in  four  time,?  a  da  ,• — cften  In 
full  mall  bags.  These  In  most  cases  have  to 
be  an.swered.  The  Congressmen  i  re  provided 
with  a  certain  amount  of  clerlcr  I  help,  but 
rr.any  letters  require  the  persons  1  attention 
cf  the  Senator  or  Representative  himself,  and 
this  takes  much  time. 

Again.  Congressmen  are  natu-al!y  ciUed 
UDon  from  time  to  time  to  talk  (  n  the  plat- 
form or  over  the  radio,  as  I  am  now  doing, 
trying  to  explain  to  the  public  w  uit  is  being 
done  and  why. 

All  these  duties  together  have  Hccumulated 
very  fast.  During  the  past  few  yei.rs  Con- 
gress h.is  been  In  continuous  sejsion  and  the 
work  continues  uninterruptedly  This  was 
true  before  war  was  declared.  It  s  true  today 
when  we  are  In  the  midst  of  ihe  fpreatest 
war  of  all  time.  In  which  we  are  vitally  con- 
cerned, although  It  has  reached  physically 
only  the  outer  boundaries  of  ou:  own  terri- 
tory. There  is  still  a  great  deal  more  to  be 
done  by  the  Ccnpress  In  connection  with  this 
war.  although  many  things  for  vi  hlch  a  part 
of  the  pubLc  holds  the  Congress  responsible 
■  re  not  within  its  province  at  all.  What  are 
some  of  these? 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Etates.  that  wonderful  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  won  the  ac  miration  of 
the  world  and  hi\3  proved  the  ettraordinary 
foresight  and  wisdom  of  the  founding  fathers. 
the  powers  of  government  were  divided  Into 
three  departments,  the  executive  the  legisla- 
tive, and  the  Judcial.  There  wjre  a^oigned 
to  the  executive  department  ceitain  powers 
and  to  the  President  as  head  of  hat  depart- 
ment cert-Mn  special  powers  wl  ich  become 
most  Important  in  time  of  war  The  Presi- 
dent is  the  Commander  in  Chief  ol  the  Army 
and  Navy  cf  the  United  Stat:?.  He  has 
power  to  conduct  cur  foreign  rclitions.  with 
the  exception  that  any  treaties  have  to  be 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  and 
appointments  of  ambassadors  cnc .  oth?r  pub- 
lic ministers  and  counselors  mi;3t  have  the 
approval  of  the  majc^rity  of  the  Senate.  In 
wartime  the  President  s  powers  ar?  necessarily 
far  more  important,  and  in  addit  en  the  Ccn- 
cress  has  very  largely  increased  his  powers, 
and  wisely  so.  becaiiie  a  war  cai  not  well  be 
conducted  by  a  large  group  of  m?n.  and  cer- 
tainly not  by  p:)pular  vote.  Ultir  late  author- 
ity mtist  be  concentrated  in  scmeoce.  and 
that  someone  is  the  President,  cl  csen  by  the 
vote  of  all  the  people.  Even  if  he  makes 
mistakes,  as,  being  human,  he  must.  It  is 
better  that  these  mistakes  be  nade  rather 
than  that  the  country  fall  into  cc  nttnual  dis- 
cussion and  be  weakened  by  di.  ded  author- 
ity. Therefore.  It  is  the  duty  not  only  of 
the  people  but  of  the  Con^rrs?  ?o  far  as  is 
consistent  with  their  sen.^-  '  .'y.  to  fol- 
low their  Commander  in  C...- 
grers  has  done  so.  Since  the 
war  It  has  provided  the  Presu; 
additional  powers  and  with  ■:■ 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  i: 
which  he  has  asked.  Unfcr-v. 
ever,  this  is  not  tr\.  a-  •  ■  ;  ;: 
for  the  war  which  ti.e  Pre.-  c:  - 
Which  neither  ail  Member-  c: 
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nor  the  people,  generally  believed  to  be  im- 
pending, The  Congress  appropriates  the 
funds  and  devises  the  mearvs  for  raising  them, 
but  the  President  spends  them.  The  Con- 
stress  enacts  the  wartime  poweis.  but  the 
Prc.s.dent  exercises  them. 

The  war  came  to  a  majority  of  our  citizens 
as  a  distinct  shock,  like  a  rude  awakening 
from  sleep.  The  effect  of  the  attack  by  the 
Japanese  on  our  territory  was  electric.  The 
electric  current  ran  through  all  Americans 
and  almost  all  responded  with  the  set  de- 
termination that  this  attack  must  be  re- 
pelled, becau.-e  all  that  we  value  most  in  life 
Is  in  danger  Every  day  since  then  we  have 
become  mere  convinced  that  no  sacrifice  we 
may  fce  called  upon  to  make  uj  too  great. 

We  are  making  some  such  sacrifices,  but 
the  small  sacrifices  we  have  yet  made  In  our 
private  lives  is  nothing  to  what  we  must 
necessarily  make  in  the  future.  This  is  true 
without  regard  to  the  outcome  of  the  war. 
If.  as  we  expect,  we  are  victorious,  we  will 
lose  much,  but  It  will  be  worth  the  sacrifices. 
If.  however,  we  are  not  victorlus.  the  sac- 
rifices will  not  matter,  for  Instead  of  losing 
a  part,  we  will  lose  all.  So  while  we  may  now 
and  then  discuss  conditions  after  the  war — 
international  conditions,  or  domestic  con- 
ditions, or  conditions  in  cur  private  lives — 
yet  oif  brains,  our  muscles,  our  possessions, 
our  own  lives,  and  the  lives  of  our  dearest, 
must  be  offered  if  needed  to  attain  victory. 
because  nothing  else  really  matters. 

I  heard  a  thoughtless  person  with  mental 
eyes  seeing  no  further  than  the  present  dis- 
ruption of  his  business,  say  how  terrible  it 
would  be  to  spend  all  this  money  on  ships, 
and  tanks,  and  planes,  and  munitions,  if  it 
should  prove  unnecessary  and  we  did  not 
have  to  use  them.  On  the  contrary,  most 
of  you  will  realize  what  a  wonderful  thing 
it  would  be  if  we  did  not  have  to  use  them, 
especially  If  their  production  helped  to  make 
it  unnecessary  to  use  them.  We  must  pro- 
duce and  produce,  not  only  as  we  have  been 
producing,  but  to  a  far  greater  extent,  be- 
cause ycu  must  realize  that  while  our  pro- 
duction has  vastly  increased,  so  has  that  of 
the  Axis  Powers.  Manpower  and  materials 
must  be  transferred  from  civilian  to  war  pro- 
duction. This  means  there  must  be  le.=s  of 
all  the  things  we  have  been  accustomed  to. 
Let  us  revive  the  old  New  England  slogan 
"Eat  it  up.     Wear  It  out.     Make  it  do." 

In  Germany  I  have  seen  the  people  as  they 
met  or  .separated  hold  up  their  right  hand 
ani  say  "Hell  Hitler."  It  is  a  symbol.  We 
must  abolish  that  symbol.  We  Americans 
will  hall  no  man,  no  matter  how  much  we 
may  admire  and  revere  him.  Let  our  slcgan 
be  'Hail  God,  hall  mankind."  And  so  in 
the  good  old  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin 
I  bid  you  good-bye,  which  means  God  be 
with  ye. 


Fire  Protection 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  J.AME5  J.  DAVIS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  August  31.  1942 
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D.AV:.-  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
address  delivered  today  at  the  Pennsyl- 

•.3r.:.i  F:remen's  Training  Conference  at 
S-a-'  C  \>^e   Pa    bv  D-   David  J,  Price, 

pre-:dfr:-  :  •;..  N.r.  ::.i:  Fire  Protection 
A--^or..r.  n  a::::  ::v  rrber  of  the  advisory 
coniruiii-e  lo  th-  Fire  Defense  Section, 
United  States  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  are  new  recognizing  that  fire  is  a  major 
weapon  of  modern  warfare,  and  that  fire  pro- 
tection accordingly  is  exceedingly  Important 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  fundamen- 
tals of  fire  protection  are  substantially  the 
same  for  wartime  fires  as  for  fires  in  times 
of  peace.  For  this  reason  the  standards  for 
fire  protection  developed  by  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association  In  an  experience  accu- 
mulated over  a  period  of  46  years  have  been 
directly  applicable  during  the  present  war 
emergency.  Tlie  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation has  worked,  through  Its  members. 
In  a  national  endeavor  to  secure  widespread 
Education  of  the  public  In  the  fundamentals 
cf  fire  safety  as  related  particularly  to  meet- 
ing incendiary  bombing  and  other  wartime 
fires.  The  association  has  published  a  toCK 
entitled  "Fire  Defense,"'  Issued  in  March  1941. 
and  some  20,000  copies  of  the  publication 
have  been  circulated.  We  believe  that  It  has 
been  a  majcr  Infiuence  In  the  immediate  war- 
time fire  problem.  A  special  leaflet  Issued  by 
the  association  entitled  "Defend  Ycur  Home 
and  Country  Against  Fire  '  is  a  typical  sample 
of  the  many  similar  items  of  publicity  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  in  this  general  campaign 
of  fire  prevention. 

rROTECTICN    OF    FACTORIES    AND    STOCKS    OF    RAW 
IHTZRIALS 

A  very  important  phase  of  the  wartime  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation has  been  the  endeavor  to  secure  a 
general  realization  that  fires  and  explosions 
destroying  factories,  stores  of  raw  materials, 
or  finished  products  may  have  a  very  serious 
effect  on  our  war  program.  The  association 
has  issued  a  bulletin,  National  Defense  Fires, 
which  Is  a  pictorial  presentation  of  fires  of 
this  kind.  As  a  result  of  the  coordinated  r.c- 
tlvlties  cf  more  than  6.000  members,  the  as- 
sociation feels  that  substantial  progress  al- 
ready has  been  made  In  safeguarding  war  in- 
dustries against  the  danger  of  interruption 
of  production  by  fire.  The  association  has 
continually  emphasized  the  fact  that,  irre- 
spective of  whether  a  fire  is  due  to  incen- 
diary bombs,  sabotage,  or  to  some  accidental 
cause,  the  results  are  the  same,  and  the  same 
methods  of  control  are  applicable.  It  has  been 
necessary  In  this  country  to  contend  with 
the  mistaken  Idea  held  by  many  people  that 
guarding  to  prevent  sabotage  is  all  that  ia 
needed  to  secure  continuity  of  production.  It 
Is  necessary  to  provide  more  than  guards, 
watchmen,  and  wire  fences  to  prevent  losses 
from  explosions  and  fires  where  the  common 
knowledge  of  fire  prevention  has  not  been 
applied  in  a  practical  manner. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION  SERVICE 

TO  co\-e:?nment  departments 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
has  maintained  close  contact  during  the  war 
emergency  with  the  Army.  Navy,  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  Office  cf  Civilian  Defense,  and 
other  Government  agencies.  Much  advice  and 
assLstance  have  been  given  by  the  executive 
staff  of  the  association,  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers. In  many  of  the  special  problems  de- 
manding a  knowledge  of  fire-prevention  mat- 
ters. Members  of  the  staff  therefore  havo 
spent  considerable  time  on  special  assign- 
ments for  Government  agencies,  and  in  all 
cases  it  has  been  found  that  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  association  have  been  most 
welcome.  The  fact  that  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association  Is  a  nonprofit,  techni- 
cal, and  educational  organization  with  noth- 
ing to  sell  has  placed  it  in  a  very  favorable 
position  to  do  effective  work  in  its  various 
contacts  with  the  Government.  The  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  is  not  a  trade  as- 
sociation, but  has  as  its  objectives: 

1.  To  promote  the  science  and  Improv  tL? 
methods  cl  fire  protection  and  preventiun; 
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2.  To  obtain  and  circulate  information  on 
these  important  subjects;  and 

3.  To  secure  the  cooperation  of  its  members 
In  establishing  proper  safeguards  against 
]■ 'ses  of  life  and  property  by  fire. 

training  manual  for  AUXILXASY  FiKLMtS 

with  the  realization  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  train  a  half  million  or  more  members  of 
auxiliary  fire  companies  and  rescue  squads, 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Assoclaticn. 
through  its  committee  on  firemen's  tralnirg. 
of  which  W.  Fred  Helslcr.  of  Oklahoma  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  is  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Espey.  director  of  tl.e 
Pennsylvania  Fire  School,  is  a  member,  re- 
cently published  a  training  manual  for  aux- 
iliary firemen.  This  manual  is  presented  by 
the  association  as  the  best  information  avail- 
able, and  in  the  hope  that  It  wlU  be  helpful 
In  the  present  emergency. 

OmCE   OF   CIVILIAN   DEFENSE^ — FIHZ   DEFENSE 
TBAUJING    PEOGRAM 

It  was  recognized  by  the  staff  of  the  Fire 
Defense  Section  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense in  the  early  stages  of  the  development 
of  the  over-all  defense  program  that  among 
the  civilian  services  to  be  established  that  of 
the  auxiliary  fireman  would  be  one  of  the 
most  important.  Congress  grasped  the  situ- 
ation and  appropriated  $100,000,000,  and  cf 
this  amount  about  $6O.OCO.OO0  was  set  aside 
to  puichase  fire-fighting  equipment. 

To  man  this  equipment,  a  large  group  of 
auxiliary  firemen  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
recruited  and  trained.  The  18,0C0  pumping 
units  new  in  production  would  require,  at  a 
minimum,  360,000  auxiliary  firemen  in  order 
to  utilize  the  equipment,  and  because  the 
auxUlarles  who  enrolled  probably  would  not 
be  available  at  all  times  it  seemed  desirable 
to  recruit  a  total  of  about  1,000.000  men.  In 
order  to  train  this  special  group,  the  Office 
cf  Civilian  Defense  promptly  prepared,  issued. 
and  distributed  a  handbook  for  auxiliary  fire- 
men which  briefly  discussed  the  special  prob- 
lems and  outlined  a  basic  course  of  training. 
Many  cities  immediately  proceeded  to  make 
the  program  effective  and  to  enlist  au::il1ary 
firemen.  The  training  of  these  devolves 
upon  the  members  of  organized  fire  depart- 
ments and  was  inaugurated  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chiefs  of  the  departments. 

Obfcervations  indicated  that  some  depart- 
mento  did  not  have  sufficiently  comprehensive 
training  programs,  and  in  a  considerably 
larger  number  of  cases  qualified  instructors 
vere  rot  available  within  the  departments, 
although  the  membership  was  made  up  cf 
competent  and  experienced  practical  firemen. 
In  order  to  cope  with  the  situation,  the  Ofilce 
of  Civilian  Defense  selected  a  civilian  flre- 
dtfense  adviser,  Mr.  W.  Fred  Heisler,  and 
assistant.  Mr.  EmineU  Cox.  A  conference  cf 
pctive  municipal  fire-department  instructors 
was  held  under  the  leadership  of  the  training 
advlseitj  and  a  complete  training  prrgram  was 
outlined.  As  soon  as  the  proETr.m  was  avail- 
able a  conference  was  called  of  representative 
f.re  chiefs,  a  representative  oi  tlie  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Fire  Fighters,  fire  pro- 
tection engineers,  and  educators  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  firemen's  training 
program  for  tlie  past  two  decr.dcs.  At  the 
conference  it  was  unanimously  decided  tbet 
the  objective  cf  the  program,  to  wit,  more  and 
faster  fire  defense  training,  could  be  obt.uned 
by  putting  into  effect: 

1.  A  well-planned  and  coordinated  Cre- 
defense-trainlng  program. 

2.  Establishment  of  an  adequate  training 
organization  m  each  State. 

3.  Instruction  broadened  to  meet  war  con- 
ditions. 

4.  An  adequate  number  of  well-tralr  c.  r.n  - 
department  instructors. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Ci.i.mii  De- 
fense, through  Mr.  J.  C.  V/right.  Assistant 
United  States  Commissioner  for  Vocational 
Educaiiou,  has  assured  the  full  cocperatiou 


of  his  office  In  carrying  out  the  program. 
The  United  States  Office  of  Education  has 
advised  that  the  funds  from  the  George-Deen 
Act  or  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  will  be  avail- 
able to  assist  in  the  consummation  of  the 
program.  Plans  have  been  made  to  appoint 
fire-defense-trainlug  advisers  to  be  assigned 
to  the  several  civilian  defense  regions.  These 
advisers  will  cooperate  with  the  various  inter- 
ested agencies  in  the  several  States  in  order 
to  secure  the  establishnaent  of  training 
schools  where  qualified  firemen  from  regular 
fire  departments  can  be  given  the  necessary 
teacher  training,  which  is  recognized  as  nec- 
essary to  attain  the  objective— more  and 
faster  fire-defense  training.  The  plan  con- 
templates the  development  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  teacher  trainers  so  that  there  may 
be  one  or  more  in  each  organized  fire  depart- 
ment. 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  Is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  development  of  Instructional 
material,  in  addition  to  that  which  is  now 
available,  so  that  a  complete  training  program 
for  municipal  fire  departments  can  be  put 
Into  effect  and  that  training  material  deal- 
ing speciflcally  with  the  new  and  varied 
wartime  problems  can  be  available  to  both 
regular  and  auxiliary  file-department  organi- 
zations, 

CIVIIIAN   protection   SCHOOLS 

This  year  seven  regional  civilian  protection 
schools  were  established  by  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  at  which*  civilians  could 
obtain  training  and  actual  experience  in 
combating  incendiary  bombs,  and  flies 
scarted  by  such  bombs.  These  schools  were 
located  at  Amherst.  Mass..  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park,  University  of  Flor- 
ida at  GalnesTllle,  Texas  Agricultural  and 
Me-'hanical  College  Purdue  University,  Stan- 
ford University  California,  and  the  Unlver- 
£ity  of  Washington  at  Seattle. 

In  addition  to  other  cIvUlan  training  car- 
ried on  at  all  schools,  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment was  made  between  the  United  Stages 
Bureau  of  Mine?,  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service,  and  the  University  of  Maryland  to 
carry  on  at  the  College  Park  school  special 
tests  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of 
different  materials  and  devices  develcpied 
as  control  or  extinguishing  agents  for  in- 
cendiary bombs. 

The  materials  and  devices  so  far  tested  at 
College  Park  Include  pads,  blankets  and 
quilts  designed  to  be  thrown  over  the  burn- 
ing bomb,  tongs  and  scoops  designed  for 
picking  up  and  carrying  bombs;  shields  and 
snuffers  designed  to  be  placed  over  the  bombs 
to  prevent  scattering  of  molten  metal  or  to 
shut  off  the  glare  which  would  serve  as  guides 
for  bombir-g  planes;  liquid  sprays  designed 
to  extinguish  or  hasten  the  combustion  of 
the  burning  bomb:  p\;mps  and  gtins  designed 
to  throw  liquid  or  powder  extinguishers  onto 
the  burning  bomb;  powdered  or  granulated 
material  developed  for  the  control  of  In- 
cendiary bombs  by  (1)  covering  the  fire  to 
prevent  its  spread,  and  (2)  forming  a  seal 
to  shut  off  the  supply  of  oxygen  and  ex- 
tinguish the  fire.  Tests  also  were  made  to 
demonstrate  that  incendiary  bombs  could 
be  "dunked "  by  throwing  tl:em  into  a  barrel 
or  other  large  vessel  filled  v.ith  water. 

rNITED    STATES     COAST    GDAKD     SCHOOL 

To  provide  adequate  protection  for  water- 
frc::t  property,  the  United  States  Coast  Gi:ard 
has  established  a  school  at  Fort  McHenry, 
Baltimore.  l-A:  •■■  Jxiire  men  are  trained  In  flre- 
preventlon  i-.na  lire-protection  activities  de- 
signed to  fit  them  for  inspectors  of  water- 
front property,  and  special  courses  are  given 
for  the  directors  of  ports  and  other  officials 
charged  with  the  protection  of  storage  and 
production  facilities  at  their  principal  ship- 
ping ports.  Tlie  courses  at  this  school  cover 
a  period  of  several  weeks  and  Include  lectures 
on  fire-preventicn  subjects  by  representatives 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
fii.e  departments,  and  other  oiganizatious  in- 
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teresi^d  In  fire  prevention  as  well  as  actual 
experience  in  operating  fireboats  and  other 
flre-protection  equipment  generally  used  in 
protecting  water-frcnt  property.  Special  at- 
tention is  gu*en  to  msLructlous  designed  to 
familiarize  the  students  with  automat.c 
sprmkler  systems  and  control  apparattis  and 
the  dust  explosion  hazards  in  gram  elevators, 
fertihzer  plants,  and  sxmilur  industries  gen- 
erally IochU''  1.:  water  shipping  points. 

UNrrED      SI,.Ii.>5      EDREAU      OF     MINES     TRAINING 
CiJiSSES 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
the  mine  InspecUon  work  and  the  M:acral 
Production  Security  Division,  special  classes 
running  for  periods  from  2  to  4  weeks  have 
been  held  at  the  Pittsburgh  station  of  the 
United  SUtes  Bureau  of  Mines  where  engi- 
neers and  inspectors  can  become  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  and  receive 
Instructions  in  fire-pi-evenliou  and  fire-pro- 
tection wcark.  Attention  has  been  c;Uled  in 
aU  of  these  classes  to  dust  explosion  hazards 
in  industrial  plants  due  to  operating  condi- 
tions as  well  as  the  possibility  of  fire  dam.^go 
which  may  be  caused  by  sabotage  or  incendi- 
ary bombs. 

FIRS    PUEVENTION    WEEK 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  In  his 
proclamation  setting  the  date  for  Fire  Pre- 
vention Week,  said  that  the  wartime  emer- 
gency makes  It  'essential  that  destructive 
fire  be  brought  under  stricter  control  in 
order  that  victory  may  be  achieved  at  the 
earliest  date,"  and  directed  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defeusp  to  assume,  with  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies,  leadership  in  this 
year's  observance. 

In  connection  with  the  issuing  of  the  Pres- 
ident's proclamation,  Dif^ctor  Landis.  of 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  stated  thai 
'Heretofore  Fi.-e  Prevention  Week  has  been 
sponsored  by  a  number  of  organizations  in 
'  the  fire  safety  field.  Now,  however,  the  tre- 
mendous damage  done  by  fire  Is  more  than 
ever  a  national  problem,  because  every  los.s 
of  life,  materials,  or  productive  tirne  inter- 
feres with  the  war  effort.  It  is  a  continuing 
problem  that  miL'^t  be  dealt  with  every  week 
of  the  year,  but  Pire  PrcTention  Week  should 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  more  intensive 
effort." 

The  national  bodies  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  Office  of  Civilian  Defen.se  in 
this  campaign  are  the  Chamber  of  Ccm- 
rirrce  of  the  United  States,  the  Federation 
of  Mutual  Pire  Instirance  Companies.  Inter- 
national Association  of  Fire  Chiefs.  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Fire  F.ghters,  National 
Board  ol  Fire  Underwriters.  Nationnl  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Protection.  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association.  National  Safety  Ccun- 
cil,  and  the  United  SUtc6  Jua«or  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

FIRE ALLY  OF  THE  AXIS 

Pire  is  an  active  ally  of  the  Axis.  E%'ery 
fire  is  a  reversal  for  the  United  Natioiv-. 
Tliere  can  be  no  insurance  for  the  Nation 
against  the  losses  of  time  and  irreplaceable 
j  materials  resulting  from  fire.  The  Nation's 
material  losses  in  1941  were  estimated  to  be 
$303,985,000.  This  was  an  Increase  of  $17.- 
493.633  over  the  losses  for  the  previous  year. 
Already  in  1942  we  are  burning  up  more  fac- 
tories, homes,  and  needed  raw  material  than 
•we  did  last  year.  For  the  first  5  moutlia  cf 
1942  our  losses  exceeded  those  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago  by  $9,072,000.  Fire  kills 
10,000  people  In  the  United  States  every  year. 
many  of  them  important  workmen  in  our 
industries. 

The  loss  by  accidental  fire  of  the  steam- 
ship Normandie  In  New  York  and  the  huge 
stock  pile  of  rubber  at  Fall  Elver,  Mass..  was 
as  m.uch  help  to  Hitler  as  iliough  he  had  set 
them  off  with  his  own  Incendiary  bombs. 
Tliese  and  last  year's  huge  conflagrations  en 
the  Brooklyn  water  front  are  sensational 
But  there  are  many  losses  le&£  obvious. 
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We'll  fight  on  to  victory. 

Ye«;  we'll  fight  on  to  victory. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  million  strong 

Will  keep  cur  flag  on  high. 

No  sacrifice  will  be  too  great, 

"We're  ready  to  do  or  die." 

Cur  land  and  liberty 

They  stall  never  take  away. 

For  we'll  fight  right  on  to  victory, 

That's  the  spirit  of  the  U.  8.  A. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOliH 

OF  WEST  v:r.c:NL\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  31,  1942 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  from  time  to  time  appropriated 
money  to  investigate  the  national  de- 
fense needs  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
domestic  source  of  minerals.  Funds  were 
provided  in  H.  R.  6845.  the  appropriation 
bill  for  thi?  Department  of  the  Interior. 
President  Roosevelt  has  realized  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  situation  and  at  one  time 
asked  Congress  for  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $366,370  for  explorations  to 
search  for  deposits  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials.  It  was  believed  we  must 
ha\e  more  infoimation  on  our  usable  re- 
serves of  vanadium  zinc,  and  minor  ma- 
terials. There  is  also  need  to  expand  the 
search  for  manganese,  tin,  chromium, 
tungsten,  f.nd  other  ores. 

I  have  been  gratified  at  the  splendid 
work  being  done  by  Senator  O'Mahoney 
who,  at  the  present  time,  is  holding  hear- 
ings in  the  West  on  this  subject.  He  i.s 
the  author  of  Senate  2378  which  would 
bring  aboui  the  development  and  produc- 
tion of  minerals  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  given  study  to  this 
problem  with  a  view  of  aiding  in  its  solu- 
tion. Federal  agencies  are  doing  good 
work,  but  I  feel  that  the  following  plan 
deserves  consideration  immediately: 

I 

There  are  19  strategic  and  critical  min- 
eral war  materials  vitally  needed  to  win 
this  war:  Aluminum,  antimony,  asbestos, 
cadmium,  cryolite,  chromium,  fluorspar, 
graphite.  :odine,  manganese,  mercury, 
mica,  nickel,  platinum,  quartz  crystal, 
tin,  titanium,  tungsten,  vanadium. 

n 

""he  geologists  have  found  deposits  cf 
iS  out  of  these  19  critical  and  strategic 
minerals  w.thin  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States,  as  follows: 

A'-rr.lnuin:  New  York.  Tennessee,  and 
N  :  ;.  Carclina. 

Antimony:     Idaho,     California,     Ne- 

bra.--ki. 

A  u. itos:  Vermont,  Arizona,  Maryland. 


Cadmium:  Byproduct  of  zinc.  Pro- 
duced in  plants  of  Colorado.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Illinois,  Montana,  Maryland.  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Idaho,  New  Jersey.  Utah. 

Cryolite:  Ivigtut.  Greenland. 

Chromium:  California,  Oregon.  Mon- 
tana. Washington.  Wyoming;  also  Kenai 
Peninsula  in  Alaska. 

Fluorspar:  Illinois.  Kentucky.  New 
Mexico,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Colorado. 

Graphite:  New  York,  Nevada,  Rhode 
Island.  Georgia. 

Iodine:  California. 

Manganese:  Low  grade,  Alabama.  Cali- 
fornia. Colorado,  Idaho,  West  Virginia. 
Nevada,  New  Mexico.  High  grade.  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Califcrnia.  Colorado. 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Massachusetts,  Minne- 
sota. Montana,  New.-  Mexico,  North  Caro- 
lina. Tennes.^ee,  Utah,  Virginia. 

Mercury:  Arkansas,  California,  Idaho, 
Nevada,  Oregon.  Texas. 

Mica:  North  Carolina,  Nev;  Hampshire 
Connecticut.  South  Dakota,  Maine,  Vir- 
ginia, New  York. 

Nickel:  Colorado,  North  Carolina,  Ne- 
vada. 

Platinum:  California,  Oregon,  also 
Alaska. 

Quartz  crystal:  New  Hampshire.  Ari- 
zona, California,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Maine,  Maryland,  New  York.  Ohio. 
Tennessee. 

Tin:  South  Dakota.  New  Mexico,  Vir- 
ginia. North  Carolina. 

Titanium:  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Tungsten:  Nevada,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Vanadium:  Arizona,  Colorado.  Utah. 
lit 

The  following  States  have  the  indi- 
cated number  oi  critical  and  sirategic 
mineral  raw  materials: 

California.  9;  Nevada.  6:  North  Caro- 
lina. 6:  Arizona,  5:  Vii-ginia,  5:  Colorado, 
5;  New  York,  4:  Idaho,  4;  Montana,  3; 
Tennessee.  3:  Utah,  3;  Oregon,  3;  Nev; 
Mexico,  3:  Arkansas.  3:  Maryland,  3: 
Ohio.  2;  Illinois.  2;  Washington.  2; 
Georgia.  2;  New  Hampshire,  2;  South  Da- 
kota. 2;  Maine,  2:  Nebraska,  1;  V»'rmont. 
1;  Minnesota.  1;  Oklahoma,  1;  New 
Jersey.  1;  Wyoming.  1:  Kentucky.  1; 
Rhode  Lsland,  1;  Alabama.  1;  Massachu- 
setts, 1;  West  Virginia,  1;  Texas.  1;  Con- 
necticut, 1;  South  Carolina,  1;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1;  Greenland,  1;  Alaska,  1. 

These  37  States,  Alaska,  and  Green- 
land have  all  the  critical  and  strategic 
mineral  raw  materials. 

IV 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
form  a  private  corporation,  and  finance 
it  directly  through  congressional  appro- 
priation, to  bore  1,000  holes  3,000  feet  in 
depth,  by  core  drilling,  in  such  places  and 
presently  on  Government-owned  land,  as 
the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  State  geolo- 
gists of  the  several  States  above  enumer- 
ated may  recommend. 

Such  core  drilling  to  be.  of  course,  fcr 
the  sole  purpose  of  scientifically  pros- 
pecting for  these  critical  and  strategic 
mineral  raw  materials;  all  discoveries 
made  will  be  made  in  the  narr.e  of  and 
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on  behalf  of  the  Government  of    the 
United  States. 

V 

Average  speed  of  core  drilling  is  esti- 
mated at  2  feet  per  hour  per  rig. 

In  a  24-hour  day  a  drill  will  take  a 
43-foot  core. 

The  total  core  wii:  br  ?  OO:)  000  f.-ot 
and,  at  48  feet  per  u.,-.  v,  ;.l  i  ■  q  .n  62.500 
rig-days. 

At  360  days  a  year,  this  program  will 
require  173  rigs  constantly  operating,  or 
approximately  200  rigs,  to  allow  for  mov- 
ing to  varying  localities  and  keeping  con- 
stant production. 

The  availability  of  the  rigs,  the  drillers, 
and  the  superintendents  has  been  ascer- 
tained. 

The  direct  cost  of  the  3.000.000  feet  of 
drilling  has  been  ascertained  as  $7.50 
per  foot,  or  $22,500,000  The  lowest  price 
is  $3  per  foot;  r  ■  Ii-rhcst.  $10  per  foot; 
the  average  is  $6  50  per  foot,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  dollar  for  protection. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  geological  work 
will  entail  an  expenditure  of  $930,000  for 
100  field  men  at  $7,500  a  year  and  ex- 
penses at  $5  per  day  per  man. 

It  is  estimated  that  60  percent  of  the 
3.000.000  feet  will  be  worthv  of  assay. 
This  is  1.800.000  feet.  To  identify,  box, 
and  ship  this  to  assay  oflBces  is  estimated 
to  cost  25  cents  a  foot,  or  $4  0  000. 

A  12 '2  percent  overridu.g  iui  prelimi- 
nary woik.  travel,  organization,  liai-son 
with  Federal  oflBcials,  engineering,  super- 
vision, laboratory  analysis,  and  following 
through  of  the  plan  is  suggested. 

The  budget  of  expenditures  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Drilling  3,000  000  feet  at  $7.50-..  $22,500,000 
Field  geologists  at  17,500  and  ex- 
penses   930, 000 

Care  of  core 450,  000 


Total  direct  costs 

Fee,  12 '2   percent 


...     23,880,000 
2.985,000 


Total 26,  865,  OCO 

VT 

How  reasonable  is  the  program? 
Compare  it  to  private  industry's  pros- 
pecting for  one  minora],  m  one  State,  in 
1941. 

In  Michigan  alone,  if'^'t-^  it.  dust  it 
drilled  935  holes  to  an  average  depth  of 
2.243  feet  for  a  total  of  2,097.080  feet  or 
339  miles,  in  prospecting  for  oil  which  is 
already  prorated,  vvlvlch  ha^-  p:oducing 
wells  capped. 

In  this  proposal  it  is  sought  to  r :  -i  ■:  ct 
In  37  States,  not  one  alone,  for  1!<  :  a- 
tegic  and  critical  mineral  raw  m..  .  :  ,1s, 
vitally  necessary  f.  r  *;>  a  : ;  >  prosecu- 
tion. 

It  would  be  proposed  to  core-drill  1,000 
holes  In  37  States  against  the  935  private 
industry  diillf^d  in  Michigan  alonr"  in 
1941. 

The.se  co..;d  bt  :i:;lled  to  a  depth  of 
3. COO  feet  a.^  c..ri:i\i.ited  to  an  average 
depth  of  2.254  feet  drilled  by  private  in- 
dustry in  M    i^  c  :n  alone. 

There  wc  u  a  b-  drilling  of  a  total  of 
3  OOO.COO  feet  against  2.037,080  drilled  by 
private  prospectors  in  Michigan  alone. 

FiVe  hundred  and  sixiy-eight  miles  of 
core  would  \:--  ri.illed  against  the  339 
miles  drilled  by  private  enterprise  in 
Michigan  alone  in  1341. 


If  private  capital  can  risk  the  venture 
for  overproduced  oil,  then  an  alert  Gov- 
ernment will  risk  the  venture  for  scarce 
strategic  and  critical  mineral  raw  ma- 
terials, proclaimed  such  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board  since  1939. 

VII 

Honest  congres.sional  attempts  to  pro- 
vide stock  piles  of  these  critical  and 
strategic  mineral  raw  materials  have  met 
with  setbacks  in  their  execution. 

Credit  should  be  given  Congress  for  its 
attempt.  Praise  likewise  is  due  the 
Bureau  of  Mnes  and  the  Department  of 
Geological  Survey  ior  the  lim.ited  pros- 
pecting dono 

1'^'  ''  lb  eve.  needs  private  indus- 
i:y  et:,.ai.:ii;  under  negotiated  contract 
to  produce  these  "holes." 

Essential  value  In  our  war  effort  can 
come  from  the  cores  that  are  drilled. 
Tm 

This  work  should  start  immediately. 


Abol.sh  the  ?oA  l:.x 
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IN  'niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M^-^dnv  Avaufit  31.  1942 

Mr.  MAF.CAN  1 GXIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude hereiu  a  statement  on  the  soldiers' 
vote  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  to  Washington 
today  to  cast  my  vote  in  support  of  this 
measure  that  would  give  men  in  the 
armed  forces  the  right  to  vote  without 
poll-tax  restrictions. 

Adolf  Hitler  must  be  gleeful  at  the  par- 
liamentai-y  maneuvers  that  are  going  on 
in  Concress  in  an  effort  to  keep  our  sol- 
du-rs  fiom  voting.  The  legislative  trick- 
ery that  is  being  used  to  saddle  our  fight- 
ers with  the  poll  tax  and  thus  prevent 
them  from  voting  is  worth  10  divisions  to 
Hitler. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  death  strug- 
gle for  the  preservation  of  our  democracy. 
It  is  a  strange  paradox  to  find,  in  the 
midst  of  this  struggle,  that  there  are 
those  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  who  would 
prevent  the  front-line  fighters  for  our  de- 
mocracy from  exercising  one  of  the  most 
cherished  possessions  of  our  democracy — 
the  right  to  vote.  I  cannot  see  how  any 
person  can  claim,  in  good  faith,  to  be  a 
believer  in  democracy,  a  supporter  of  cur 
war  effort,  or  an  aid  to  our  victory  drive, 
and  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  deny  to 
our  soldiei-s,  sailors,  and  marines,  the 
most  sacred  right  for  which  they  are 
fighting. 

The  poll  ';.x  has  long  been  the  most 
shameful  blot  upon  our  democracy.  It 
deprives  10.000,000  citizens  of  the  right 
to  vote  in  this,  the  greatest  democracy  in 
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8  S'  ^^'■■  where  the  poll 
tr.i.u  12  percent  of  the 
a^r  v.ere  allowed  the 
'  m  'the  congrc-sional 
The  poll  tax  stands  as 


the  greatest  bar  to  tlioioughgoing  de- 
mocracy in  our  Nation. 

If  the  poll  tax.  as  it  operates  in  normal 
times  throughout  a  section  of  our  ccun- 
try.  is  a  dis^irace  to  our  l.^.nd.  how  much 
more  so  is  it  when  applied  to  the  very 
people  who  have  been  called  upon  to  give 
their  lives  in  order  that  representative 
government  may  not  perish, 

I  charge  that  those  who  would  deny  to 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  marines  the 
sacred  right  to  vote  thrcu;ih  dcmandinj: 
tribute  from  these  fighters  in  the  form  of 
a  poll  tax.  are  sowing  disunity  in  our 
country,  attacking  the  morule  of  cur 
armed  forces,  and  undermining  our  war 
effort.  The  boys  in  the  service  under- 
stand full  well  what  it  is  they  a^-e  fighting 
for.  They  will  not  be  fooled  by  their  pre- 
tended friends  who  are  willing  to  give 
them  everything  but  the  liberties  and 
Tights  and  freedoms  for  which  they  are 
fighting.  But  if  Congress  yields  to  the 
bread-and-circuses  "friends"  of  the  sol- 
diers and  refuses  to  grant  the  most  ele- 
mentary democratic  rights  to  our  fight- 
ing men,  these  men  will  have  grave  rea- 
son to  suspect  the  good  faith  of  Congress 
and  to  disbelieve  tlie  protestations  of  pa- 
triotism that  are  made  by  Congress. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  delaying  ac- 
tions, for  legislative  trickery.  This  is  not 
the  time  for  that  type  of  hypocrisy  which 
pays  lip  service  to  cur  war  effort  but 
hopes  that  the  anti-poll-tax  provisions  of 
the  soldiers'  vote  bill  will  be  stricken  out 
in  confeience. 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  soldiers*  vote 
bill  with  provisions  to  exempt  soldiers 
from  the  poll  tax.  The  House  must  not 
evade  this  issue.  If  we  care  at  all  about 
the  principles  for  v.'hich  this  war  is  being 
fought,  we  must  shew  it  by  promoting 
these  principles  here  and  now,  by  wiping 
out  the  undemocratic  poll  tax. 


Lideptndent  .Meat  F; 
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M      (...I    A    --ist  31,  1942 

Mr.  IIGLrrrcK  M:  Speaker,  unless 
the  Of2c3  of  Price  AdGDiiisLration  moves 
and  moves  quickly,  an  unprecedented 
crisis  threatens  the  independent  meat 
packers  and  processors  throushcut  the 
United  States.  Tliey  are  facing  ruin  be- 
cause of  the  unfair  action  in  fixing  ceil- 
ing prices  on  mQ?A  products  while  failing 
and  refusing  to  fix  price  ceilings  on  live 
animals.  The  packers  are  squeezed  be- 
tween the  ceiling  prices  and  the  spiraling 
livestock  prices. 

In  the  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  Sucher 
Packing  Co.,  one  of  tha  largest  plants  in 
Ohio,  in  business  in  Lhat  city  for  62  years, 
and  with  over  1,500  people  dependent 
upon  Its  operation,  closed  its  doors  be- 
cause the  company  could  not  continue  to 
operate  at  a  tremendous  loss  caused  by 
the  $15  25  maiket  price  cf  hogs. 
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Mr.   PITTENGER.     M. 
other  occasions  I  have  pom' 
the  who!e  economic  life  of 
been  built  up  during  recent 
the  motor-vehx'e  method  of 
tion.     No  one  can  rhalknce 
ment.    Withoui   rubbn-  to 
mcbile  tires  and  tires  for  tnic|: 
mr,rcr  Vi>liicles.  the  whole  t 
problem  will  b.come  ciitical. 

Rubber  is  indi.spensable  foi 
motor  v.'^hic!?^    It  i.=;  to  be  r». 
high  governmf  n(al  officials 
the  building  up  of  a  rubber 
more  to  b"  regreited  that  t 
dailyin?   along  in   connect 
program  of  developing  synt 
to  meet  the  critical  needs  o 

Th«^e  high  Government  o 
not  need  to  b?  told  that  thi 
plantation^   in  Malaya   anci 
East  Indies  to  the  Japanese 
ou.  valuable  suoply  and  it  i 
that  a  new  rubber  supply 
Thore  i.';  only  one  way  to  do  i 
to  siart  lh.>  p.oduction  of  .sy 
be-  in  the  United  States.    Ic 
be^n  done  m.onths  ago.    We  a 
selHsh  intere.-ts  have  put  obs 
way  of  the  succv-ssful  hand 
problem.     The  charge  has 
and  has  not  been    denied 
that  British  and  Dutch  in 
done  v;hat   they   could   to 
synthetic    nibber    product 
country.     There  should  be 
wasted  on  these  interests. 

I  quote  from  a  very 
Instiuctlve  item  in  the  Chic 
Tribune  for  August  30  by 
in  which  the  he:iUlines  say; 

Plot  to  block  tJnited  States  s 
ber  Is  seen.  Biitiih-Dutch  tru 
inertia. 

A  portion  of  M     Ma:..:. 
as  follows: 
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investigation;:  of  the  rubber  situation,  the 
infliifr.c?  of  the  old  British-Dutch  natural 
rubber  monopoly  is  shadovi-y  and  difficult  to 
tracp.  but  it  Is  believed  to  be  exerted  liidi- 
rcctly  through  the  international  ramifications 
vt  the  Gil  indjstry  as  well  as  directly  through 
sympathetic  cfflcials  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration. 

DOMINATZS  BT  OIL  MEN 

The  rubber  policies  of  the  War  Production 
Beard  and  tr.e  Rubber  Roserve  Company,  a 
subsidiary  cf  the  Recoiiolructjon  Finance 
Corporation,  are  dominated  by  representatives 
of  the  Gil  indi  stry.  and  at  least  670.COO  tons  cf 
the  pnsjccted  annual  output  of  C70,000  tons 
cf  synthetic  rubber  Is  to  be  made  from  pe- 
troleum products  by  processes  unproved  ex- 
cept in  laboratory  experiments.  Cfflcials  of 
the  Governn-ent  agencies  have  refused  to 
ccnslder  ether  rcmmercially  established  proc- 
esses which  V  ould  require  smaller  quantities 
of  critical  raat*?rials  and  would  produce  syn- 
thetic rubber  at  a  lower  cost,  according  to 
then-  proponents. 

It  is  of  rec(Td  that  the  British  and  Dutch 
rubber  Intere-its  not  only  opposed  the  devel- 
opment of  a  synthetic-rubber  Industry  but 
also  resisted  Uie  accumulation  of  a  laree  natu- 
ral rubber  stock  pile  in  the  Uuited  States 
before  they  lost  their  plantations  in  Ma:aya 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  the  Japanese. 
Tne  record  al.so  discloses  that  President 
Roasevelt  opposed  the  development  cf  a  syn- 
thetic-rubber Irdustry  before  Pearl  Harbor 
and  still  cpp'scs  it  as  a  permanent  undertak- 
ing to  make  this  country  self-sefBcieut  in 
rubber. 

Mr.  Manly,  in  this  article,  discus.ses  at 
lengi.h  the  \arious  obstacles  which  have 
prevented  a  prompt  program  to  develop 
rubber  in  this  country.  His  statements 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  American 
people. 

If  next  year  people  are  unable  to  get 
automobile  tires,  or  tires  for  their  trucks 
or  for  other  motor  vehicles,  they  should 
make  up  their  m.inds  now  where  to  place 
th3  responsibility.  It  rests,  of  course, 
upon  the  administration  leaders.  It  does 
not  rest  upon  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  given  war-time  powers 
to  the  administration.  It  has  passed  on 
the  necessary  legislation  so  that  the  ad- 
ministration can  work  out  successfully 
not  only  the  war  problems  but  the  prob- 
lems which  critically  affect  our  domestic 
economy.  Nd  problem  is  paramount  to 
that  of  an  adequate  rubber  supply.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  administration  will 
promptly  proceed  with  this  matter. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or         I 

HON.  \VALT£R  M.  PIERCE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  31.  1942 

Mr.  P:e:-,:"Z.  M:-.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ex  end  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  inc  ude  the  following  telegram: 

Pkndixton.  Grig..  August  28.  1942. 
Hon   Waltih  M.  Preaci:, 

House   Olfce  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Our  attention  has  been  ci^lled  proposal  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administrauon  place  ceiling  ou 


live  animals.  Urge  you  vigorously  appose 
such  ceilings  unless  and  untU  ceilings  placed 
on  wages  and  other  Items  entering  int('  costs. 
Regret  to  advise  great  many  sheepmen  trying 
dispose  of  flocks  because  short-sighted  policy 
draft  boards  and  necessity  competing  with 
wages  paid  by  Government,  shipyards,  and 
airplane  plants.  Oregon  wool  growtrs  are 
patriotic  and  loyal  American  citizens,  anx- 
ious to  serve  in  war  effort,  but  cannc't  suc- 
cessfully combat  loss  of  trained  and  te(  hnical 
men  and  greatly  Increasing  prcductlo:i  cost. 
Ample  skilled  help  and  fair  prices  represent 
minimum  essentials  if  production  of  wool  and 
meat  Is  to  be  maintained.  Celling  o\  wool 
has  failed  to  give  grower  celling  prices  Ceil- 
ing on  live  animals  without  floor  a'  same 
level  would  be  sure  guaranty  of  decreased 
production. 

Oregon  Wool  GBOwais  AssociA-noN, 
By  Mac  Hoke.  President. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTAT ATS 

Mo7:day.  August  31.  1942 

Mr.  HILL  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
v.Titten  by  me  to  R.  E.  Gay,  of  the  Prosscr 
(Wash.)  Reccrd-Bulletln: 

August  31.  19-12. 
Iklr.  R.  E.  Gay. 

Prosser  Record-Bulletin. 

Prosser.  Wash. 

Mt  Dear  Bob:  It  Is  with  sincere  apprecia- 
tion that  I  avail  myself  of  tlie  privil-ge  of 
replying  to  your  open  letter  to  congrecsiunal 
candidates.  It  has  always  been  my  polcy  to 
state  frankly  to  the  voters  of  the  Fourtl.  Con- 
grcEiional  District,  which  I  have  hai  the 
honor  to  represent  for  the  past  10  years,  my 
stand  on  public  questions  in  which  th^y  are 
interested.  They  m.ay  not  always  agrer  with 
me  in  my  position,  although  it  is  my  desire 
to  faithfully  represent  them,  but  they  know 
at  least  that  I  am  honest  with  them  regard- 
ing my  votes.  It  is  their  light  to  know  the 
record  and  attitude  on  current  issues  of  those 
who  seek  their  support.  This  is  true  In  times 
of  peace.  It  is  the  more  so  in  these  serious 
times  cf  a  World  War.  So  I  welcome  this 
opportimity.  through  your  paper,  to  answer 
your  questionnaire. 

We  are  engaged  in  the  most  devastating  war 
of  all  history.  The  enemy  is  shrewd  and 
ruthless — also  prepared  and  formidable  We 
can,  we  must;  we  will,  win  a  complete  victory 
over  the  A.\ls  as  early  as  possible.  To  do  this 
an  all-out  war  is  absolutely  necessary.  This 
was  Grants  program  In  the  late  Civil  Wi.r  and 
it  became  an  invincible  conquering  vict^ricus 
policy  which  crushed  the  enemy.  It  nay  be 
grim.  It  may  be  ruthless,  but  such  is  war.  and 
we  must  face  these  realities. 

I  was  heartily  in  favor  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Had  we  entered  into  this  World 
League  we  could  have  dominated  It  and  made 
It  so  strong  that  it  would  probably  have  pre- 
vented the  present  catastrophe.  A  real 
League  would  have  restrained  Italy  In  Ethi- 
opia. Japan  in  Manchukuo.  and  Germany  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  Atlantic  Cnarter  or  the  four  fret  doms 
are  based  on  our  Declaration  of  Indepenlence 
and  Bill  of  Rights.  They  are  quite  similar 
to — almoit  identical  with— Wilson's  14  points. 
All  of  us  can  beartily  subscribe   to   zhese. 
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There  are  no  trade  barriers  \w 
although  each  is  sovereign  in  ; 
When  this  war  is  over  let  u.-s  r 
nations  may  (like  our  Sta'p  i  c 
common  level  as  far  as  •  rjt  .-  t 
How  to  avoid  Uflatv  :  '  ;,  .,, 
but  also  a  diffirult  prob;e:n.  Ii  n,  being  care- 
fully s'uci.pj  1  V  hiRh  ofacials  both  m  the 
Conr-c--,<  ii:.d  ilie  administration.  I  would 
fav.  :  ii  ( .  ling  on  prices  of  all  commodities, 
on  waces  and  on  profits.  The  purchase  of 
bonds  and  stamps  and  the  collection  of  taxes 
for  the  current  quarters  of  the  year  would  aid 
materially. 

I  favor  a  commcHiity  dollar  and  would  make 
real  wraith  the  basis  of  our  currency  Ovir 
whole  financial  system  needs  revamping  so  as 
to  stabilize  the  curency,  making  a  dollar  in 
purchasing  power  as  nearly  the  same  tomor- 
row as  It  is  tcxlay  or  was  yesterday. 

We  should  plan  now  for  the  future  so  that 
at  the  close  of  this  war  constructive  worth- 
while Federal  projects  can  be  started  at  once 
to  engage  the  unemployed  which  private  eu- 
tei prise  cannot  provide  jobs  for.  This  will 
be  far  better  than  a  dole  which  only  en- 
courages Idleness. 

Private  monopolies  are  always  threats  to 
Email  biislness  enterprises.  Nothing  is  more 
tragic  right  now  in  our  war  effort  than  the 
crushing  to  the  wall  and  cut  of  existence  the 
email  businessman.  Our  country's  success 
Is  founded  upon  the  small  individual  farmer 
and  businessman.  Evidently  we  have  failed 
to  control  monopolies.  We  should  prohibit 
their  organization. 

I  would  suggest  that  capital  and  labor  and 
Government  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of 
Sweden's  labor  system.  They  have  no  strikes 
there.  Capital  and  labor  cooperate  not  only 
for  the  good  of  the  producers  and  consumers 
but  also  for  their  own  mutual  benefit. 

In  all  my  political  career  both  at  Olympia 
and  in  Washington,  D.  C,  I  have  urged  and 
supported  an  old-age  pension  system  which 
would  permit  these  senior  citizens  to  live  in 
decency  and  comfort  and  without  any  dread 
of  their  declining  years.  I  shall  continue  to 
do  6o. 

My  record  on  the  public-power  Issue  Is 
too  well  known  in  our  State  to  need  explana- 
tion. Electric  power  is  as  necessary  in  these 
modern  days  as  is  air  and  water.  No  private 
monopoly  has  any  right  to  charge  the  exorbi- 
tant rates  prevalent  when  no  competition  is 
available.  Coulee  Dam  and  Bonneville  are 
monuments  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who  favor 
public  power  and  without  them  now  we  could 
not  carry  on  production  for  our  war  efforts. 

When  that  Immortal  document,  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence,  was  being  drafted,  it 
was  urged  by  certain  statesmen  that  property 
rights  be  Included  as  one  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man.  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great- 
est American  that  ever  lived  and  the  cham- 
pion of  the  common  people,  wrote  these  im- 
perishable words:  "Among  these  are  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  cf  happiness."  I  do 
believe  in  property  rights  and  the  protection 
of  them  but  far  above  and  beyond  these  are 
the  three  named  by  Jefferson.  If  these  three 
are  guaranteed  and  maintained,  property 
rights  will  be  protected. 

With  our  modern  machine  methods  pro- 
duction both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory 
Is  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  abundantly 
for  all  our  people.  If  they  are  all  kept  em- 
ployed on  a  high  standard  of  living,  consump- 
tion of  these  products  will  continue  stable. 
The  difficult  prc^Vm  is  the  matter  of  mar- 
keting. Too  mi:  h  V  (.<^te,  too  unreasonable 
rates,  too  large  profits  cause  our  distribution 
system  to  be  not  only  a  farce  but  a  continu- 
ing menace.  We  must  devise  some  system 
whereby  we  can  get  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer closer  together  and  still  retain  enough 
of  the  middlemen  to  make  the  contact.  Here 
let  us  emphasize   that   the   two  former   are 


'Ii''  ^^o^T  ;:r:  ,rt.ant,  T-irv  n;u^•  r,.  ;  as  In 
the  past,  be  subject  and  inferior  to  the  dis- 
tributor. Cost  of  production  plus  a  reason- 
able ;  •  v.-  to  the  producer  and  reasonable 
prices  ti,  il.e  cor-^irryi^r  n^ii^r  hp  p'tablished 
and  malntainf-d  '.i  ;•.  h-.\-  wh\  h-  proach  a 
Just  distribution  o:  goods. 

I  believe  so  much  In  the  program  of  "pro- 
ductlc  :  f  ;  11-.  •  rv,-  I  Introduced  several 
years  a^ .  a  b.l!  f..:  t...,t  purpose.  Our  ex- 
treme individualistic  profit  system  has,  as 
you  indicate  -e=;lted  in  "the  economic  para- 
dox of  p.  \.;;-.  m  the  midst  of  plenty."  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  system  which  will 
reward  genius,  initiative,  and  efficiency  ac- 
cording to  merit.  There  Is  room  lor  this  in 
a  democracy.  But  there  is  neither  sanity  nor 
justice  in  permitting  that  system  to  build  up 
huge  fortunes  while  millions  of  deserving 
citizens  are  living  in  want  and  misery.  In 
this  splendid  country  with  our  limitless  nat- 
ural resources,  our  excellent  form  of  govern- 
ment and  our  highly  efficient  and  trained 
people.  It  Is  not  only  our  privilege  but  our 
duty  to  solve  this  economic  problem,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  Is  so  necessary  to  our  welfare 
and  security.  When  this  war  is  over  and  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  is  assured  let  us  use 
our  best  Intellect  and  effort  to  make  this  land 
cf  ours  the  finest  place  in  which  to  make  our 
horrc-  and  live  in  decency,  comfort,  and  hap- 
piness. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

Knute  Hill, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  xf  A   YORK 
IN  THE  HOr-F  (.A    r;i-Pf-:ESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  31.  1942 

Mr.  BLOOM  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  r:.y  i  marks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  brilliant  plea 
made  b-.  P^';^^i  Colman  in  the  picture 
"The  1  .  k  i_i  iiiL  Town"  when  facing  a 
mob  that  had  stormed  into  the  court- 
room to  take  the  law  into  its  own  hands: 

Ycu— what  are  you  doing  in  a  court  cf  law 
with  weapons  and  ropes?  This  is  your  law, 
and  your  finest  possession.  It  makes  ycu 
free  men  in  a  free  country.  Why  have  you 
come  here  to  destroy  it?  If  you  knew  what's 
good  for  you,  take  those  weapons  heme  and 
burn  them  and  then  think. 

Think  of  this  country  and  the  law  that 
makes  it  what  it  is.  And  think  cf  a  world 
crymg  for  this  very  law.  Then  maybe  you'll 
understand  why  you  ought  to  guard  it,  and 
why  the  law  has  got  to  be  the  personal  con- 
cern of  every  citizen,  to  upheld  it  for  your 
neighbor  as  well  as  yourself. 

Violence  against  it  is  one  mistake;  another 
mistake  is  for  any  man  to  lock  upon  the  law 
as  just  a  set  of  principles,  just  so  much  lan- 
guage printed  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  seme- 
thing  he  recites  and  then  leans  back  and 
takes  it  for  granud  that  Justice  Ls  auto- 
matically being  done.  Both  kinds  of  men  are 
equally  wrong. 

The  law  has  to  be  engraved  on  our  hearts, 
and  practiced  every  minute,  to  the  letter  and 
spirit.  It  can't  even  exist  unlc£5  we're  will- 
ing to  go  down  Into  the  dust  and  blood  and 
fight  a  battle  every  day  of  our  lives  to  pre- 
serve It,  for  cur  neighbor  as  well  as  ourselves. 
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BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  by  the  President 
on  August  31  in  connexion  with  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Naval  I^:  .1  Center  at 
Bethesda,  M  ■  wr:  :.  v.  .  i :  oadcast  over 
a  national  ii.juK-up. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  this  hospiUl  which  we  dedicate  In  this 
green,  peaceful  Maryland  countryside,  our 
Navy  battles  against  disease  and  disabUity 
and  death. 

Thoee  who  fight  this  vital  battle  here  are 
anonymous  heroes  of  this  war — the  officers, 
men,  and  women  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  which  today  celebrates  its  one- 
hundredth  birthday.  They  are  surgeons  and 
nurses,  scientists  and  technicians,  who  are  a 
part  of  a  service  extending  throughout  the 
world.  On  land  and  sea  and  In  the  air  they 
have  carried  on  their  unending  fight  "to  keep 
as  many  men  at  as  many  guns  as  many  days  as 
possible." 

The  cornerstone  of  this  hospital  was  laid 
by  me  on  Armistice  Day  of  1940,  less  than  2 
years  ago. 

We  were  then  at  peace.  But  even  then  we 
could  see  the  designs  of  our  foes;  we  had 
already  begun  to  arm  on  a  vast  scale  to  meet 
their  attacks. 

Less  than  a  year  later,  men  of  our  Navy 
were  killed  in  action  In  the  North  Atlantic. 
They  were  men  of  the  destroyers  Kearny  and 
Reuben  James,  patrolling  the  sea  lanes  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  These  American  sTiips  were 
atttacked  by  Nazi  submarines  many  weeks 
before  their  partners  in  crime,  the  Japanese, 
launched  their  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

That  day  of  Pearl  Harbor— December  7, 
1941 — contained  the  darkest  hour  In  our 
Navy's  history.  Infamously  attacked,  seri- 
ously damaged,  ships  of  our  fleet  were  put 
out  of  commission,  and  more  than  3,000  men 
were  killed  or  wounded. 

In  the  months  that  followed— months 
without  victories — our  enemies  taunted  us 
with  the  question,  "Where  Is  the  United 
States  Navy?" 

Today  those  enemies  know  the  beginning 
of  the  answer  to  that  question.  They  learned 
In  the  Atlantic;  they  learned  in  the  Coral 
Sea;  they  learned  off  Midway;  they  are  learn- 
ing now  in  their  attempts  to  recapture  that 
which  was  taken  from  them  in  the  Solomon 
Islands. 

Where  is  the  United  States  Nav^? 

It  IS  there  where  it  has  always  been.  It 
Is  in  there  fighting.  It  is  carrying  out  the 
command  to  hit  our  enemy,  and  hit  him 
again,  wherever  and  whenever  we  find  him. 

Battles  cannot  be  fought  and  won  without 
cost — and  the  cost  may  be  heavy  in  ships  and 
in  men.  The  brave  and  skillful  men  and 
women  of  t!..    K     •  :   M  dlcine  and  Sur- 

gery are  deci.-iiL..  ;_  ;:.  task  of  reducing 
the  cost  in  men,  saving  lives  on  deck,  In  the 
engine  room,  in  the  gun  turrets — aUeviatlng 
suffering,  restoring  the  wounded  to  their 
duties  as  fighters  for  the  cause  of  ;■  f-;  :n. 
la  the  sick  bays  of  all  the  ships  of  Ovu;  l^tikj. 
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on  a.i  the  sea?,  they  are  r.ii;. 
lives  that  other  hves  may  be  si 
Today,  in  dutant  places.  w( 
battles  the  like  of  which  have 
been  known.  In  the  southwei 
rh  1    the   pl.ines  of  cur 

J(  -•    bombers  of  our  Ari'^ 

•  t  ihe  ttifmy  from  widely  sepj 
and  striklnj?  together.     To  carr 
to  juccessful  conclusion  men 
land   and   In   the  air  must   wo 
unj-vin  with  men  who  fight  abc 
on  the  sea  and  under  the  sea 

Such  warfare  requires  men  of 
physical  alertness  as  well  as 
InK      A  split   second  lost   In   t 
Individual     may     cost     Innu 
Therefore.  It  is  rot  enough 
to  work   out   new  methods   of 
cure      He     must     work     out 
methods  of  preparint;  men  fcr 
combat  conditions  in  submarin 
tanks. 

Without   this   work   of  condl 
and  blocd  could   not  possibly 
mands  of  this  modern   war 
perfectly  attuned  in  their  bodi 
perfectly  prepared  in  their  min 
for  the  fierce  test  of  battle. 

That  remarkable  progress  has 
In  this  science  can  be  attested 
rur    enemies    who    have    faced 
battle.     But  this  progress  in 
cure    mtist    not    be    limited    t< 
forces,  because  of  the  simple 
whole  population  Is  Involved  in 
total  war. 

There  are  today  far  too 
among  our  civilian  population 
of  fatalities  from  autcmcbile  i 
year  was  40  000  How  many  of 
were  preventable?  The  numb 
Injured  in  such  accidents  was  i 
lion  and  a  half. 

In  indiistry  last  year  the 
ties   frcm  accidents  was   19200 
of  these  deaths  were  preventabl 
ber  of  people  injured  In  such 
considerably    in    excess    of    two 
eluding  over   100  000   permanen 
Among  those  who  have  h<»-  v 
abled  were  m.en  and  wcmt       .». 
helped    to   build    planes,    tank", 
guns — who  could  have  served  i 
fense   or   In   many    other   esser 
As    a   result    of    Industrial 
quite  apart  from  those  which  w 
time  lost  last   year  reached   th 
credible  total  of  42.000,000  man 
It  Is  not  only  our  enemies  who 
Americans.     Cireiessness   in 
highways,  cr  in  the  operation  of 
factories,  can  cost  us  many   liv 
our   country    in    using    everv 
effectively. 

And   wf   must   remember  thajt 
national    shortage    of    doctors 
E%ery    preventable    civilian    a 
sorely  needed  medical,  surgical 
cnr^   from    the    imperative    req 
our  Array  and  Navy.     It  is  not 
to  say  that  any  civilians  in  the  i 
who.  through  reckless  driving  or 
ure  to  take  proper  safety  measu 
trial  plants,   kill  or  maim  thei 
zens.  are  definitely  doing  lnj_. 
and   brcihers  who  are  flghtin 
uniform.     And  similar  Injury 
forces  IS  done  by  pedestrians  or 
through  thoughtlessness  and  ca 
thenxselves  In  harm's  way. 

Not  all  of  us  can  participate  I 
against  our  enemies:  but  all 
ticipate  in  the  saving  of  cur  m 
Three    y    ■  rs    ago    tomorrow 
September   !     :9>n    H  tiers  leg 
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Inhuman  tyrants — German,  Italian  and 
Japanese. 

To  the  defeat  of  suc'i  tyrants — to  the  re- 
moval from  this  earth  of  the  injustices  and 
Inequalities  which  create  such  tyrants  and 
breed  new  warsi — this  Nation  Is  wholly  dedi- 
cated 

Let  this  hosp  tal  then  stand,  for  all  men  to 
see  throughout  the  years,  as  a  monument  to 
our  determination  to  work  and  to  fight  until 
the  time  comes  when  the  human  race  shall 
have  that  true  aealth  in  body  and  mind  and 
spirit  which  can  be  realized  only  In  a  climate 
of  equity  and  fiith 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELL.AR 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdav.  Septeinber  3,  1942 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  section  III  of  a 
lecture  entitled  "Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Press."  delivered  by  Mr.  Jack  Carley. 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal.  Memohis. 
Tenn.,  before  the  P.  B.  I.  National  Police 
Academy,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  on  July 
20.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Law  Enforcement  and  the  Pbess 
(Section  III  of  lecture  by  Mr.  Jack  Carley,  of 
the  Commercial  Appeal.  Memphis.  Tenn  . 
before  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion National  Police  Academy.  Washington 
D.  C  ,  July  20,  1942) 

LOOKIKG  TO  THE  FinX^RE 

You  gentlemen  have  been  here  In  the 
worlds  finest  police  academy  for  3  months. 
You  are  now  almost  ready  to  return  to  your 
home  communit-es.  That  very  naturally 
brings,  at  this  point,  the  important  question 
"What  does  the  future  hold?" 

No  living  human  being  holds  the  complete 
answer,   but.   as   a    working   newspaperman 
there  are  some  aspects  of  the  future  which 
I   would   like   to   discuss   with  you   as  seen 
through  my  editorial  eyes. 

The  communities  to  which  you  are  return- 
ing are  not  those  which  you  left  3  months 
ago.  The  expansion  of  the  war  effort  has 
brought  changes  to  your  community  Just  as 
It  has  to  mine.  There  have  been  material 
changes.  There  have  been  changes  in  out- 
looks and  viewpoints.  Friends  you  knew  and 
liked  have  left  for  the  fighting.  Other 
friends  are  mourning  these  who  will  not 
come  back. 

You  will  find  your  community  a  little 
sterner,  a  little  m.ore  anxious,  much  more 
concerned  with  what  is  taking  place  in  the 
world.  You  will  find  that  your  department 
Is  faced  with  new  problems,  problems  of 
manpower,  problems  of  additional  protective 
responsibility— the  many,  many  problems 
which  are  being  created  in  a  Nation  fighting 
for  its  very  life. 

You  have  been  especially  privileged,  to  my 
mind.  You  have  received  the  best  training 
available  to  the  law-enforcement  officers  of 
the  world.  You  are  not  the  same  officer  you 
were  when  you  came  here.  You  are  infinitely 
bett-r  equipped,  mentally  and  physically,  to 
cope  with  Internal  security  problems. 

I  wonder  if  you  clearly  understand  Just 
how  privileged  you  have   been  and  what  a 


deep  responsibility  you  have  assumed  in  tak- 
ing training  here. 

From  now  or  out  you  are  a  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  trained  man.  Do  you  know 
what  that  means?  Do  you  know  how  that 
sets  you  apart  in  your  particular  department? 
There  are  some  things  I  want  to  say  along 
that  line.  There  are  some  things  I  have  a 
right  to  say  by  virtue  of  my  prof essi  Dual 
position — by  virtue  of  rather  thon  ugh 
knowledge  of  what  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  means  to  the  American  peo- 
ple— its  Director,  Mr.  Hoover,  its  executives. 
Its  special  agents. 

From  this  point  out  I'm  going  to  cease  to 
be  academic.  I'm  going  to  become  the  re- 
porter producing  the  facts  for  your  digestion. 

It  Isnt  going  to  be  aU  beer  and  skittles  fcr 
you  when  you  get  back  on  your  Individual 
Jobs  simply  because  ycu  have  had  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  training.  Ycu  know 
that.  The  people  of  your  communities  will 
expect  the  miracles  you  cannot  produce  and 
there'll  be  the  little  departmental  Jealousies 
you  will  have  to  ignore  and  forget. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
put  you  in  position  where  you  can  go  on  up. 
If  you  take  advantage  of  the  training  you 
have  received  here,  and  if  you  have  Intellig  ent 
leadership  In  the  partlculrr  law-enforcement 
agency  for  which  ycu  work,  you  will  go  on  up. 

It  Isn't  so  much  that  which  I  wish  to  Sis- 
cuss  Rs  It  is  your  responsibility  to  this  Bureau 
and  how  your  own  people  will  regard  you 
because  of  your  relationship  with  it.  I'm 
going  to  say  some  things  to  you  no  man.  no 
executive,  no  agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  would  think  of  saying  to  ycu 
and  If  John  Edgar  Hoover  doesn't  appreciate 
my  saying  them.  well,  he  and  I  will  Just  have 
to  go  round  and  round  on  the  carpet  after 
I  get  out  of  here — if  they  let  me  go! 

In  a  few  days  Mr  Hoover  will  have  com- 
pleted 25  years  of  association  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Now  25  years  Is  a 
long  time.  It  is  a  quarter  century.  Those 
are  the  very  best  years  of  his  entire  life  span. 
He  has  been  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  for  18  of  those  years.  In 
that  time  this  country  has  gone  places  and 
seen  things.  Some  of  that  time  it  has  been 
headed  In  the  wrong  direction.  When  it 
wasn't  going  in  the  wrong  direction  it  had 
its  head  stuck  in  the  sand  trying  to  ignore 
the  things— the  evil  things— taking  place 
around  it.  By  keeping  its  nose  in  the  sand 
it  couldn't  smell  the  witches'  brew  being 
cooked  up  for  it. 

There  were  exceptions — very  few  and  ex- 
tremely notable.  The  greatest  exception  was 
In  the  forward-looking  attitude  of  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. I  want  to  trace,  very  briefly,  something 
of  the  development  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  under  his  direction  and  that 
of  his  splendid  associates.  When  he  tock 
over  this  agency  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation as  the  Nation  now  knows  it  did  not 
exist.  In  fact,  what  did  exist,  if  you  will  for- 
give the  expression,  "stunk"  to  the  high 
heavens  of  chicanery,  inefficiency,  and  in 
some  aspects,  downright  crookedness.  I  will 
not  name  names  for  most  of  those  respon- 
sible for  that  condition  are  In  their  graves. 

Mr.  Hoover  had  an  idea  and  an  ideal.  He 
believed  that  the  needs  of  national  security 
demanded  an  efficient,  highly  trained  Federal 
investigative  agency  and  he  proceeded  to  cre- 
ate it.  He  believed,  too.  that  law  enforce- 
ment ODUld  be  made  Into  a  highly  trained, 
scientifically  efficient,  dignified  profes.5ion. 

The  very  best  description  I  have  ever  heard 
of  what  he  has  done  for  law-enforcement 
agencies  in  this  country  came  from  a  police 
chief  I  knew.  He  said.  "John  Edgar  Hoover 
lifted  policing  out  of  the  gutter  to  a  place  of 
respectability."  and  never  was  a  greater  truth 
uttered. 

My  interest  In  the  Bureau,  as  v;as  the  In- 
terest of  many  newspaper  executives,  was  at- 
tracted to  the  Bureau  many  years  ago  when 
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it  was  a  question  of  whether  the  crooks  and 
the  hoodlums  were  going  to  dominate  in  this 
country  or  whether  it  was  going  to  remain  a 
Nation  In  which  human  decency  would  be 
supreme. 

Well,  you  all  know  what  happened.  It  was 
this  agency,  It  was  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation whose  weight  in  the  scales  threw 
the  balance  against  the  racketeers,  the  hocd- 
lums,   the   "copper-killers."  and  the  rats. 

That's  thf  rr  -rt  That's  history.  No- 
body can  g  b>.  i.  i-  It.  I  don't  care  how 
damned  Jealcus  they  get.  I  don't  care  what 
are  their  subversive  de.'l^ns.  Their  selfish 
utterances,  their  criminally  defamatory  at- 
tacks cannot  give  the  lie  to  the  rec<:)rd.  It 
etands  for  all  time  and.  whnt  is  best,  the 
American  people  know  that  record  and  are 
prcud  of  it.  The  people  look  to  the  armed 
forces  to  defeat  the  enemy  on  the  far-flung 
fronts  of  battle  and  to  prevent  the  invas-on 
of  our  shores  but  they  look  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  its  associated 
police  agencies,  and  ycu  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  associates,  to  defeat  the  In- 
ternal enemy. 

The  people  even  yet  haven't  a  true  concep- 
tion of  the  terrible  forces  without  and 
within  which  seek  our  national  destruction 
and  enslavement.  They  are  beginning  to 
get  an  idea,  though.  They  are  beginning  to 
sense  this  terrible  danger.  They  know  the 
record  of  what  has  happened  elsewhere. 
They  know  that  nation  after  nation  has 
fallen  because  of  cooperation  between  sub- 
vert?rs  and  the  Invading  enemy. 

Whv.  subversion  is  one  of  the  chief  weap- 
ons of  the  enemy  and  the  people  know  It  and 
are  Icoking  to  this  agency  and  to  you  police 
and  Bherlffs'  officers  to  save  them  from  it. 
They  know  It  Is  foolish  to  put  armed  guards 
on  th?  ramparts  if  the  rats  are  going  to  be 
permitted  to  run  wild  in  the  basement  cham- 
bers v-here  the  products  of  war  are  made  and 
stored.  They  know  that  a  nation  can  be 
sold  short  from  within  as  well  as  be  defeated 
without. 

You  officers  who  are  graduated  from  this 
academy  have  attained  new  stature  In  ycur 
communities.  You  have  been  trained  by, 
and  arc  alined  with,  an  agency  and  men  in 
whom  the  people  have  Implicit  confidence. 
I  know  that.  I  come  from  whpt  we  call  the 
grass  roots.  I  know  what  the  people  at  the 
crossroads  are  thinking.  I  know  what  they 
talk  about  around  the  farmhouse  fiiesides. 
1  know  how  they  reason  in  the  cotton  fields 
and  the  country  stores. 

There  are  millions  of  such  folk — funda- 
mental Americans  who  reason  fundamen- 
tally— more  than  there  are  In  the  larger 
centers — who  ask  of  God  Almighty  but  one 
thing— that  this  Nation  be  preserved.  If  it 
takes  the  shirt  off  their  back  that's  all  right, 
too.  All  they  want  to  be  told  Is  what  is 
needed  frcm  them  and  they'll  measure  up, 
don't  think  they  won't. 

They'll  expect  you  to  measure  up,  too — 
not  to  the  old  standards  of  your  department 
but  to  the  standards  and  traditions  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  If  you 
think  American  mothers  do  not  tuck  their 
children  Into  cribs  et  night,  comforted  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  Its  associates  have  built  a 
protecting  wall  around  that  home  against 
kidnapers,  you  don't  know  your  women  folk. 

This  bureau  has  a  tradition.  It  has  pres- 
tige. It  has  the  faith  of  the  people,  as  I 
have  said,  and  believe  It  or  not  "We.  the 
people,"  still  count  for  something  In  this-Jand. 
That's  what  all  the  fighting  is  about — so  that 
"We,  the  people,"  will  continue  to  have  a 
voice — so  that  we  will  continue  to  have  our 
freedom. 

Your  obligation  Is  to  help  maintain  the 
traditions  and  prestige  of  this  bureau  and 
you  can  only  do  so  by  self-disciplining  your- 
self to  meet  the  necessarily  rigid  requirements 
of  this  bureau. 


T'  I  ••  r-f  n  law  enforcement  officer  I  would 
take  boundless  pride  In  the  fact  that  I  was 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  trained,  that 
I  was  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  asso- 
ciate. 

Under  our  very  liberal  form  of  government 
we.  as  a  people,  look  with  repugnance  upon  a 
strictly  national  police  organization  designed 
along  such  repressive  lines  as  the  Gestapo. 
We  want  none  of  It.  We  will  have  none  of 
It.  Blr.  Hoover,  however.  Is  providing  the 
Ideal  national  police  organization  through 
the  existence  of  this  National  Police  Academy 
with  Its  facilities  for  training  you  men  who 
so  finely  represent  a  true  cross  section  of  this 
Nation  and  Its  people.  Tliat's  the  better  way. 
It  isn't  a  repressive  police  organization  which 
is  represented  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  its  associates,  but  a  fast  and 
efficient  football  team  which  plays  the  game 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  people. 

This  is  the  forest  here  In  Washington. 
When  you  get  Into  a  forest  you  can't  see  the 
trees.  You  are  too  near  to  them.  I'm  quite 
sure  that  3  months  of  watching  the  wheels 
go  round  in  the  now  capital  of  the  United 
Nations  must  have  given  you  a  sense  of  con- 
fusion. Perhaps  it  has  all  made  you  wonder 
where  In  hell  are  we  going,  anyway.  The  city 
Is  crowded  with  men  who  want  commissions, 
men  who  want  contracis.  men  who  seem  to 
want  everything  but  the  safety  of  this  Nation. 

Sit  In  a  cocktail  lounge  and  you'll  hear  the 
most  fantastic  sort  of  gossip.  You'll  hear 
this  governmental  leader  cussed  and  the  pri- 
vate life  of  another  discussed.  It  all  seems 
frenzied,  and  chaotic,  and  aimless. 

There  are  terrible  cross-currents.  Yes; 
they're  here.  They're  everywhere — cross-cur- 
rents seeking  to  wash  away  the  foundations 
of  this  Nation  and  soften  it  up  for  the  new 
'deologies  and  the  philosophies  of  Its  enc- 
m.ies.  Too,  never  was  human  life  held  so 
cheaply  as  now.  Millions  of  men  are  being 
taught  hew  to  kill.  One  day  they'll  be  com- 
ing home;  what  then? 

All  that  you've  seen  may  deceive  you,  les- 
sen your  faith  a  little  bit.  cause  you  to  take 
your  eyes  off  the  chief  objective  and  your 
responsibilities.  Within  the  walls  of  this 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  building  you 
have  been  secure.  Ycu  have  learned  noth- 
ing which  will  not  make  of  you  a  better 
officer.  You  have  learned  much  which  will 
make  you  a  finer  American. 

I've  been  wondering  though  how  you  have 
been  Impressed  by  what  ycu  have  seen  and 
heard  in  the  few  leisure  hours  you  have  had. 
If  it  is  anything  which  you  feel  blurs  your 
outlook,  forget  about  it.  That  Isn't  the  pic- 
ture to  be  taken  hom.e  with  you  whether  ycu 
return  to  the  New  York  metropolitan  depart- 
ment or  to  some  place  out  In  the  Texas  cattle 
country,  or  the  Deep  South's  cotton  lands. 

If  I  were  running  this  program,  and  far 
better  men  than  I  do  run  1<-.  I'd  "delouse" 
you  before  you  leave  here.  That's  an  o'.d 
Army  term.  It  Is  vulgar  but  appropriate. 
I'd  map  a  last-day  program  for  you.  the  mem- 
ory of  which  would  remain  with  you  as  long 
as  you  live. 

I'd  take  you  over  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
and  I'd  stand  you  there  in  front  of  the  mas- 
sive figure  of  that  great  man  and  Id  let  you 
think  awhile  about  the  things  he  went 
through  and  the  trials  and  tribulations  he 
overcame  to  help  keep  this  Nation  safe. 
That's  more  than  the  monument  of  a  human 
being.  It  Is  that  intangible  something — that 
priceless  something — the  American  spirit. 

Maybe  I'd  tr.Vr  y  u  6  v  n  to  Mount  Vernon 
and  let  you  s-a:  i  befcre  the  tomb  of  the 
first  great  citizen— the  chief  of  the  founding 
fathers  A^-d  I'd  let  you  think  about  what 
the  fc '.':<:  ):■    ifd  overcame. 

We  would  ec  a  lot  of  places,  and  we  would 
see  a  lot  rf  T'v.-r's.  We  wouldn't  h^ar  any 
qun-r'--:,r.r'  r  l-'i-kerlng,  or  g  ^•:;'  -r  pran- 
dal,  cr   c.^lc-u.  utterances.    E  .:   we   uculd 


hear  whispering  voices — voices  whispering 
loudly  out  of  the  past  calling  to  us.  challeng- 
ing us  to  stand  up  on  our  two  feet  and  flght 
and  meet  adversity  with  the  8:ime  measure  of 
courage  with  which  they  met  it 

We'd  have  a  full  day  with  things  out  of  the 
majestic  past  of  this  Nation,  and  then  I'd 
Immediately  ship  you  back  to  vour  homes 
refreshed  in  spirit  and  uplifted  In  deter- 
mination. 

A  lot  of  folks  seem  to  have  this  thing  all 
wrong.  They're  doing  a  lot  of  arguing  about 
what  we're  fighting  for.  The  answer  to  that 
Is  elemental.  Were  fighting  to  keep  alive. 
We're  fighting  to  remain  free  men  instead  of 
being  transformed  Into  brute  slaves 

Sure,  and  down  underneath  It  all  we  are 
fighting  to  hand  this  national  heritage  on  to 
our  children  and  their  children's  children — 
the  heritage  of  a  land  In  which  they  can  live 
in  peace  and  such  contentment  at  they  shall 
earn  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

Another  bunch  are  worrying  about  what 
sort  of  peace  we're  going  to  hr.ve.  To  hell 
with  the  peace.  The  war's  got  to  be  won 
first. 

The  lamentations  of  Job  had  nothing  on 
the  lamentations  of  those  othf-rs  who  are  wor- 
rying about  how  much  of  a  sacrifice  It  Is  all 
going  to  take.  Of  all  the  misused  words  In 
the  English  language  It  Is  that  one  word 
"sacrifice." 

Will  they  tell  me  this-  'When.  In  the  name 
cf  all  that's  good  and  holy,  did  anything  done 
In  behalf  of  country'  become  sacrifice? 
There's  a  better  wcrd — "privilege."  It  is  a 
privilege  to  do  for  country.  It  Is  the  great- 
est privilege  given  to  man  to  die  In  behalf  of 
the  security  of  his  country.  It  Is  a  God- 
granted  privilege  for  a  man.  be  he  soldier  or 
prllceman.  to  lay  dc^-n  his  life  In  behalf  of 
human  decency  and  human  freedom. 

If  any  of  you  here  told  me  that  you  be- 
came law-enforcement  officers  Just  because 
you  wanted  a  Job.  Id  laugh  in  your  face. 
I'd  have  a  right  to.  Maybe  nobody  ever  put 
It  to  you  this  way  befcre  but  somewhere 
within  you  are  some  pre'ity  fine  Instincts  of 
which  you.  perhaps,  have  never  thought.  I 
cannot  exactly  define  them.  Wculd  the  mere 
need  of  a  job  send  you  cut  on  the  tasks  you 
have  to  do  for  the  pay  you  receive?  The 
minute  you  pin  a  badge  on  your  vest  and 
become  a  law-enforcement  officer  ycu  have 
Invited  yourself  to  a  killing.  You  know  that. 
We  need  not  kid  ourselves  about  It. 

Somewhere  In  this  country — I'm  ashamed 
to  say  I've  forgotten — Is  the  only  existing 
statue  I  know  of  which  Is  dedicated  to  a 
police  officer.  It  depicts  a  uniformed  officer 
holding  a  little  child  in  his  arms.  It  is  sym- 
bolic of  what  IB  best  In  law  enforcement.  It 
represents  the  idealism  of  policing.  After 
being  around  here  for  3  months  you  should 
have  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  the  idealism 
of  law  enforcement.  There  Is  plenty  of  It 
here.  Here  it  Is  being  very  finely  nurtured 
and  brought  Into  full-blooming. 

Now  If  I  were  a  sculptor  or  an  artist  I  could 
design  another  monument  to  the  law  en- 
forcement officer.  It  would  be  a  composite 
of  an  Federal  Btireau  of  Investigation  agent 
and  a  community  law  officer. 

You  know  how  I'd  depict  him?  I'd  have 
him  with  his  feet  braced  and  his  Jaw  out. 
He'd  have  a  blazing  gun  In  his  right  hand 
and  crouching  behind  him,  his  body  shielding 
her,  his  left  arm  thrown  protectively  across 
her,  would  be  the  frightened  form  of  Liberty. 

I  said  a  frightened  Liberty  and  a  deter- 
mined law-enforcement  officer.  She  Is  a  Lib- 
erty who  should  be  frightened.  The  evil 
men  who  reach  for  her  throat  are  all  the  rats 
and  thieves  and  hoodlimis  you  have  ever 
known  cast  Into  one  mold.  They  would 
ravish  her  and  then  destroy  her. 

CroES-ctirrents?  You  bet  there  are  cross- 
currents in  this  Nation  of  ours,  and  they  ar« 
running  through  my  community  and  thn-'vufh 
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To  combat  them  will  require 
Intelligent    and   courageous    In 
fcrccmeni  processes.    You  will 
or    they    will    be    revealed    to 
Watch  for  them;  wall  for  then 
ioT  them. 

The  badge  you  wear   has  n 
Important  to  the  security  of 
any  uniform  worn  by  the  ar 
new  weapons  of  total  warf 
lution — for    that's    what 
lifted  you  out  of  the  old  ruie  ui 
enforcers  to  that  of  a  nation's 

The  people,  m  their  hours  of 
haps   what   will   be   the  hours 
attacks,   won't   look   out    of   t 
some   strange   memb?r   of   the 
They  are  going  to  look  for  the 
beat — for' the  familiar  face 
miliar  uniform  or  badge.    It's  w 
best.    It's  what  they  have 

Yours  Is  the  voice  they'll 
the  reassurance  which  will  stop 
avert  the  stampede.    They — thejr 
are  going  to  depend  upon  yc 
new  ways.    Don't  let  them 
let  them  down — any  minute  of 
second  of  the  long  and  Insecu^^ 
night 

I  feel   this   all  very  deeplv 
student    of   Internationa: 
loeophies  for  many  years      i 
which  I  have  been  most  active 
paper.    It  Is  the  field  m  which 
work     I've  written  and  pleadec 
paredncss    for   many   years   aU 
relative  few  who  dared  do  it — » 
and  partly  foresee  some  of  the 
have  come  to  pass.     We  didn't 
I  have  vigorously,  consistentl 
ly   supported    John   Edgar  Hcciv 
Bureau — and    always   shall — 
recognized  It  as  a  formidable 
tween  certain  evil  forces  and 
security    of   this    Republic.    It 
know— a  republic  and  not  a 
racy  as  seme  would  like  to  have 

Will  you  let  me  say  Just 
about  this  Republic  as  a  refr 
Here  stood  this  land  apart  from 
virgin   and   but   for  a   few   ha 
orlgines.  uninhab:'    !      I:  has  ? 
the  creation.     I  h'se  "■>  '.Mr.k  t! 
here  waiting  for  men  wh     -.vm 
to  come  and  find  It  a:..l  tv.     ! 
ness.     And  they  did  ccr;.>»      r 
World   and  Its   feuding,   its  ha 
repressions,  and  came,  a  little 
wanting  to  be  free,  to  lay  dowfi 
stone  of  the  greatest  cltad:!  . 
has  ever  built. 

Here  became  a  refuge      H  .- 
sanctuary  for  all  oppressed  and 
And  all  that  was  a5ked  of  any 
he   do  his   share,   be    decent 
common  law  established  for 
whole      Our  liberty  Is  that  only 
erty  within  the  law. 

It  wasn't  easy.    This  Americj 
not  conceived  in  luxury  or  born 
tut  hardship.     And  It  grew  to 
the  hard,  tough  way  along  w 
knew  how  to  fight  and  how  t 
None  cf  It  belongs  to  you  and 
entrvisted  to  us  for  a  little  w 
estate,  our  richness,  and  It  was 
that  we  would  enjoy  it  for  a  lit 
tlnue   Its  building,  and  then 
these  who.  In  nature  s  course. 
But.  oh.  what  a  sacred  trust 
posed,  and  now^  we  are  called 
gccd  cur  trust. 

We  hadn't  been  doing  very 
grown    pretty   soft,    pretty   laz^ 
We've  danced  away  the  1..  ur 
piper  wants  his  pay 

N-       "      ■   '.^0  can  see  It  a-s 
i  .  .-.   ii..;King  will   be  good 
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mortal  souls  and  It  will  yet  be  possible  for 
us  to  hand  on  a  better  heritage. 

I  guess  I've  wandered  pretty  far  afield — or 
have  I — from  relationship  between  law  en- 
forcement and  the  press.  Maybe  not  so  far 
after  all.  Maybe  we  both  have  the  same 
Ideals.  Maybe  we  are  not  so  far  aparH  as 
some  would  think. 

Like  you.  I'm  going  back  to  my  home.  It's 
a  thousand  physical  miles  away.  It  Isn't  a 
split  second  away  from  the  things  here  which 
are  this  Nation's  real  heart.  There  won't  be 
any  confusion  In  my  mind  when  I  go  because 
I  know  the  people.  I  knew  what  they  want, 
I  know  what  they  Intend  to  do — fight  with 
the  best  that's  In  them.  And  they'll  win  in 
the  end. 

And  you  go  thinking  that  way,  too. 

I  thiiik  being  here  with  you  this  morning 
is  the  most  Inspiring  thing  of  all  my  many 
years  of  active  newspaper  work.  I  hope  I've 
been  able  to  contribute  Just  a  little  which 
will  be  helpful  in  your  work  and  In  your 
thinking. 

Help  keep  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion on  top.  It  needs  your  help.  You  cer- 
tainly need  it.  Be  loyal  to  it.  Be  loyal  to 
this  truly  consecrated  man  who  is  its  direc- 
tor. To  me  there  is  no  American  gxtater 
than  he  and  no  agency  of  greater  importance 
to  the  j>eople's  welfare  than  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

So  let's  let  it  go  at  that.  I  speak  for  all 
decent  newspapermen  in  spirit.  1 11  be  going 
up  the  alley  with  you.  I'll  take  the  back 
door  while  you  take  the  front.  We'll  go  over 
the  rooftops  together  or  well  be  right  with 
each  other  down  in  the  sewer  if  It  takes  that. 

Whatever  it  Is,  let's  make  it  a  good  fight 
together  and  let's  shout  out  loudly  that  the 
enemy  gangsters  without  and  the  traitorous 
hoodlums  within  can  hear  our  cry: 

"Lay  on,  MacDuff;  and  damn'd  be  him  that 
first  cries.  'Hold,  enough!'." 

Luck  to  you.    All  the  time — all  the  way. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  iM.  GILLETTL 

or  rowA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  3,  1942 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmcus  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  an  article  by  the  eminent  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  Henry  A. 
Wall.ace,  entitled  "The  Guts  To  Win," 
which  was  published  in  the  September 
1942  issue  of  Liberty  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  GUTS  TO  WIN 

(By  Hr?rKY  A.  Wallace.  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States) 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  United  States  has  the  guts  and  the 
material  resources  to  win  this  war— no  mat- 
ter how  short  or  long. 

Perhaps  we  shall  make  some  military  errors 
before  we  settle  down  to  the  stride  meas- 
ured by  cur  airplane,  ship,  and  tank  factories. 
We  may  waste  some  materials  by  produc- 
ing too  many  trucks,  for  example,  and  not 
enough  of  the  right  kind  of  high-quality 
airplanes.  We  may  not  foctis  our  attention 
at  once  on  the  key  spots.  The  American 
people  may  perhaps  not  even  yet  fully  realize 
the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  which  they  must 
make  du-ir.g   1942  and  1943.    It  takes  time 


for  a  democracy — which  by  reason  of  its 
very  nature  loves  peace — to  adjust  Itself  to 
the  necessities  of  war. 

Our  people  are  making  the  adjustments, 
painful  as  these  are,  In  record-breaking  time. 
They  are  willing  to  do  their  part  to  prevent 
inflation.  No  one  class  wants  to  profiteer  at 
the  expense  of  another.  Our  people  are  eager 
to  share  alike  In  sacrifices  which  will  make 
certain  of  complete  victory. 

True,  some  Individuals  may  grumble  when 
they  can  drive  their  cars  less  than  half 
as  much  as  usual  and  when  they  find  It  hard 
to  buy  coffee,  tea.  sugar,  and  cocoa.  To  have 
to  walk  to  *he  movies  or  to  go  without  sugar 
and  bananas  Is  real.y  no  sacrifice  at  all  by 
comparison  with  the  terrible  price  paid  by 
the  soldiers  of  Bataan,  the  sailors  on  ships 
torpedoed  In  the  Atlantic,  and  the  men  who 
every  day  are  facing  sudden  death  in  the  air. 

Admitting  our  grumblings  and  our  mis- 
takes. I  am  convinced  that  9  out  of  10  of 
our  American  people  have  a  capacity  and 
a  desire  to  sacrifice  this  year  and  next  which 
will  surprise  even  the  most  optimistic.  We 
can  and  will  make  It  a  part  cf  imperish- 
able history  that  we  have  not  lost  the  pioneer 
hardiness  of  our  grandfathers.  If  need  re- 
quires It,  we  will  walk  10  miles  a  day  and 
work  12  hours  a  day.  We  will  fight  as  our 
ancestors  fought  at  Bunker  HiU  and  New 
Orleans. 

Great  as  Is  the  stamina  of  the  American 
people — mighty  as  we  know  our  resouices 
to  be — we  can  double  and  treble  our  powers 
If  we  feel  that  we  are  fighting  for  a  Just 
peace  which  will  point  the  way  toward  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Personally,  I  believe  It  Is  impossible  to  have 
a  peaceful,  progressive  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  living  In  the  United  States  with- 
out all  the  peoples  of  the  world  enjoying  such 
a  blessing,  and  vice  versa.  That  was  why  I 
referred  last  May,  half  jokingly  and  half 
seriously,  to  a  conversation  between  Madame 
Litvinov  and  myself,  in  which  I  said  that  the 
object  of  the  war  was  to  make  sure  that 
everyone  might  have  the  privilege  of  drink- 
ing a  quart  of  milk  a  day;  and  she  replied, 
"Yes;  even  half  a  pint." 

I  was  losing  milk  as  one  of  the  most  readily 
understood  symbols  of  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  Some  people  given  to  willful  distor- 
tion inferred  that  I  said,  "Come  the  revolu- 
tion, you've  got  to  drink  milk,  whether  you 
like  It  or  not." 

One  of  the  leading  cartoonists  of  the  United 
States  drew  a  three-layered  cartoon  of  the 
honeybees  and  the  grasshoppers.  In  the  first 
layer  of  the  cartoon  the  chief  honeybee, 
orating  from  a  platform,  was  quoting  me  as 
saying  that  the  time  had  come  to  give  the 
honey  of  the  hive  to  the  hungry  grasshop- 
pers. In  the  second  layer  of  the  cartoon  the 
bees,  set  on  fire  by  my  noble  words,  were 
busy  handing  out  their  sweets  to  the  grass- 
hoppers pouring  In  from  over  the  fence.  In 
the  third  layer  the  grasshoppers  had  cleaned 
out  the  bees  and  the  beehive  and  had  dis- 
appeared, l:..vlng  only  a  fence  In  which  they 
had  chewed  holes. 

Horrified  economists  denounced  me  fcr 
holding  out  the  promise  of  a  milk-and-honey 
age  Just  around  the  corner.  Appeals  were 
made  to  the  American  people  to  look  on 
themselves  as  a  superior  race  which  could 
continue  to  hold  on  to  the  good  things  cf 
life  regardless  of  what  happened  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  It  was  assumed  that  our  own 
people  could  be  sale  and  prosperous  no  mat- 
ter what  war  and  famine  and  pestilence 
might  do  to  the  peoples  abroad. 

This  short-sighted  point  of  view,  I  am  glad 
to  say.  has  been  manifested  by  only  a  few. 
But,  unfortunately,  these  few  have  control 
of  avenues  of  publicity  which  reach  perhaps 
20.000000  of  our  pecple. 

I  am  glad  to  write  thLs  article  because  I 
believe  It  is  so  Important  to  the  winning  of 
both  the  war  and  the  peace  to  knock  dowu 
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this  ml?giMded  selfishnf'  -    vr  '•^    h- ^^^u^"  rf 
iUs  un-Christian  denial  ui  uit  Uignuy  ^jt  nsa! 
would   make  the  destruction  of  the   li  .iic 
States  as  certain  as  was  the  destruci    i      f 
tl:c  ancient  kir.rrdoms  of  I.'-Tael  and  Jiid'  h 

The  T'  Td  .-^'  Ui  ,s  not  composed  of  bees, 
and  thiti  .  a:.(i  I:  ciia  are  net  composed  of 
grasshoppers.  Chinese,  Indians,  and  Ameri- 
cans are  all  hum  n  b?in?s.  It  does  happen 
that  95  percent  f  Mr  hiinilies  of  India  earn 
less  than  $100  a  year.  It  is  true  tliat  in 
Indn  and  China  It  takes  3  or  4  farm  families 
to  produce  enough  food  for  themselves  and 
for  1  family  in  town,  whereas  in  the  United 
States  1  family  on  the  farm  can  support  Itself 
and  4  families  in  town.  Because  of  our  larger 
farms  and  the  use  of  science  and  machinery, 
the  farm  family  In  the  United  States  Is  per- 
haps 15  to  ;M  times  as  productive  as  the  farm 
family  In  Asia,  and  4  times  as  productive  as 
the  farm  family  in  central  Europe. 

Efficiency  on  the  farm  Is  the  basis  of  In- 
dustrialization, and  industrialization  is  the 
basis  of  a  high  standard  of  living.  Because 
the  farm  population  of  India  and  Cliina  is 
fo  dense  on  the  land,  it  will  never  be  pos- 
sible for  one  farm  family  there  to  support 
even  one  family  in  town.  But  It  may  easily 
be  possible  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  Chi- 
nese and  Indian  agriculture  by  30  percent, 
and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  an  expand- 
ing industry  which  later  will  increase  the 
output  of  agriculture  by  60  or  even  70  per- 
cenlU-posslbly   within    a    generation. 

Science  and  Inventive  power  have  not  yet 
been  put  seriously  to  work  on  the  problem 
cf  adapting  rural  electrification  and  Im- 
proved garden  tractors  to  th<  small  farm. 
Wo  have  Just  begun  In  the  United  States 
to  work  on  this  problem  In  a  practical  man- 
ner. Harry  Slattery.  cf  the  Rural  Elec'Lrifl- 
cation  Administration,  M.  L.  Wilson,  cf  the 
Agricultural  Ext-cnslon  Service,  and  Harry 
Pergtison,  the  inventor  of  the  Ferguson  trac- 
tor, are  all  intensely  Interested  In  this  prob- 
lem and  have  looked  Into  It  far  enough  to 
know  that  the  potentialities  are  great  In- 
deed. 

I  have  in  mind  a  new  type  of  cottage  In- 
dustry, based  on  rural  electrification,  oper- 
ated in  connection  with  a  small  farm,  where 
the  head  of  the  family  has  part-time  work 
In  a  nearby  factory,  and  the  wife  and  the 
children  do  much  of  the  farm  work,  with 
the  help  of  potentially  inventible  eadgets. 
Such  an  Industry  can  double  the  standard 
of  living  of  millions  of  poverty-stricken  peo- 
ple over  the  entire  world — Including  a  large 
number  right  here  In  our  United  States. 

The  standard  of  living  depends  on  the  pro- 
ductivity of  human  hands  Eighty  percent 
of  the  human  hands  of  ths  world  have  not  at 
their  disposal  the  power  which  modern  sci- 
ence. Invention,  and  social  organization  can 
give  them. 

The  cartoonist,  in  his  horror  of  the  grass- 
hoppers, later  wrote  an  article  in  which  he 
proclaimed  the  certainty  of  the  Hindus  and 
the  Chinese  packing  the  earth  solidly  with 
human  beings  unlet^s  they  were  kept  properly 
under  control  by  starvation  and  pestilence. 
He  proclaimed  that  he  was  a  student  of 
Malthus,  who  knew  all  about  the  laws  of 
population.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  every 
one  who  has  studied  population  trends  in 
the  different  countries  of  the  world  knows 
that  the  surest  way  to  lower  the  birth  rate  is 
to  bring  about  the  industrialization,  the  edu- 
cation, and  the  increased  standard  cf  living 
of  a  people.  A  situation  is  then  brought  to 
pass  where  there  is  danger  of  too  few  chil- 
dren rather  than  too  many. 

The  law  of  declining  birth  rate  seems  to 
apply  universally.  In  stage  of  decline,  the 
United  States  is  perhaps  10  or  20  years  behind 
western  Europe.  Argentina  Is  possibly  10  years 
behind  the  United  pt-'tp*  and  the  rest  of 
Latin  America  may  h*  ?o  vf^:ir=;  behind  Argen- 
tina. The  law  seems  lu  work  Just  as  surely 
In  Japan  as  among  the  white  races.  It  has 
not  been  given  a  chance  to  work  yet  among 
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H  ;rfus.  but  undotibtedly 
them   as   with   aU   other 
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human  beine« 

\vh,  -  ('^-  •  -1  n-ip  mr?k  shall  Inherit  the 
tu::n.  He  ci:.i:u.;.;ed  a  fundamental  socio- 
logical and  biological  truth.  Usually  they 
have  larger  families.  But  there  la  no  reas^^n 
why  any  one  nation  should  have  a  monopoly 
on  meekness  and  large  families,  and  another 
nation  a  monopoly  on  pride  and  email  fam- 
lUe«.  If  th"  western  civilization,  of  which  the 
United  States  Is  now  the  leader.  Is  not  to  be 
pushed  eventually  off  the  fp.ce  of  the  earth. 
it  is  vital  that  we  show  some  interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  densely  populated  countries 
of  the  Orient.  It  Is  essential  for  us  to  put  our 
science,  inventive  power,  and  organizational 
ability  a"  the  service.  In  the  most  friendly 
way  po.=5ible,  of  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  misexy  continues  to  bring  about  such  a 
high  birth  rate. 

Becau.se  we  In  the  United  States  understand 
extension  work,  visual  education,  and  the 
popularization  of  science,  we  can.  If  we  will, 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  Asia  faster 
than  It  can  be  done  In  any  other  way.  The 
Japanese  objective  Is  to  keep  the  Chinese  and 
Hindus  forever  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  furnishing  raw  materials  for  the 
Japanese  industrial  machine.  Germany 
wants  to  do  the  same  kind  of  thing  In  Europe 
and  Latin  America.  But  the  world  has 
passed  beyond  this  kind  of  thing,  as  Sir  Staf- 
ford Crlpps  made  clear  In  his  broadcast  to 
the  Uniied  States  on  July  26. 

Americans  were  moved  by  the  idealism  of 
Woodrov;  Wilson  to  fight  vrholeheartedly  In 
World  War  No.  1.  But  neither  the  Americans 
nor  the  Europeans  were  willing  to  provide 
this  idealism  with  a  solid  base  in  the  post- 
war period  of  the  twenties.  Instead,  both 
Americans  and  Europeans  embarked  on  vari- 
ous tv-pes  of  short-time  selfishness  which 
quickly  brought  the  disaster  from  which  we 
are  now  suffering. 

We  are  all  paying  the  penalty  of  our  selfish- 
ness with  our  own  blood  or  the  blood  of  our 
dear  ones. 

We  have  the  faith  to  believe  that  this  time 
our  pcst-war  leaders  will  not  betray  the  gen- 
erous impulses  which  are  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people.  These  impulses  give  us 
the  courage  to  go  forward  day  by  day.  These 
impulses  can  be  given  practical  form.  The 
impractical,  visionary  thing  is  not  tlie  un- 
selfish desire  to  serve  v.-hich  is  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people,  but  the  selflsli  .short- 
slghteduess  of  those  who  proclaim  that  Amer- 
icans are  a  superior  race  who  have  no  interest 
in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  crowded 
masses  of  humanity  in  Asia  and  Eurcpe. 

We  have  the  guts,  we  have  the  materials, 
we  have  the  faith  In  the  future. 

In  the  strength  of  these  forces  we  shall 
fight  through  to  victory  in  the  war  and  then 
build  a  laeting  peace,  realizing  always  that 
our  own  best  welfare  is  inevitably  linked  with 
the  best  welfare  of  our  fellow  men  every- 
where in  the  world. 


CiiHv.o.i  Sacnncc  tor  a  Corar-.inn  Co."d 
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HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR, 
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niE  UNITED  STATES 

Du  Tiber  3.  1942 


Mr,  LA  FOLLETTr,  ^!"  President,  I 
ask  u:;,  ii.iik/vj-  consent  to  have  printed 
in  liic  App'  :;o.>:  cf  the  Record  an  article 
wTitten  I  :  rn  the  .subject  Common 
Sacrifice  lor  a  Common  Goal,  wliich  ap- 
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Thi  rp  being  no  object fn^ 
vwi;  ^1  viered  to  be  prinieu  .:. 
as  follows: 


})f-''  article 
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(By  Senator  Rocr.      *'    I  a  PoLLrnr,  Jr.) 

"Donald  M.  Nelsoii,  cL:fX  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  is  fighting  mad  " 

This  report  Ln  the  press  last  week  came  as 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  news  the  people  had 
to  read  in  a  long  time.  Mr.  Nelson's  display 
of  militant  purjjose  and  rising  temper  is  as 
welcome  as  It  Is  overdue.  The  rest  of  the 
Nation  has  been  thoroughly  aroused  for  weeks 
over  our  production  failures  and  shortages  of 
critical  materials  in  this  vital  siunmer  of  the 
war. 

Millions  of  Americans  will  hope  that  Mr. 
Nelson  is  "fighting  mad  "  enough  to  fire  Im- 
mediately some  of  the  dollar-a-year  monopo- 
lists who  have  entrenched  themselves  in  key 
positions  in  the  vart  war  burcaurracy — {Posi- 
tions which  enable  them  to  make  decisions 
which  too  often  are  dictated  by  selfish  pur- 
pose instead  of  national  interest. 

But  those  of  us  who  have  watched  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  war  at  close  range  In 
j  Washington  know  we  must  do  more  than  lop 
■  off  a  few  heads.  We  must  have  a  change  of 
national  heart — a  new  spirit  of  common  sac- 
rifice for  a  common  goal.  Selfishness  and 
greed,  profiteering  and  petty  politics.  Juris- 
dictional labor  squabbles  and  Interservlce 
feuds  will  only  serve  to  prolong  the  war  and 
Imperil  the  decision. 

CROSS-ETED  METHODS 

We  are  fighting  the  most  ruthless  and 
diabolically  efficient  military  machines  the 
world  has  ever  known.  In  9  motiths  of  war 
we  have  suffered  a  series  cf  humilatlng  re- 
verses, and  not  even  the  mo.st  incorrigible 
optimist  can  pretend  that  we  have  begun  to 
Win. 

And  yet  we  continue  to  conduct  the  war 
In  cross-eyed  fashion.  Some  men  in  high 
places  have  one  eye  on  the  maintenance  of 
monopoly  and  profits  In  the  pwst-war  world 
and  the  other  eye  on  the  enemy.  Too  many 
others  In  Washington  kept  one  eye  on  a  po- 
litical convention  In  Brooklyn  and  the  other 
eye  on  global  strategy  of  the  war. 

If  Mr.  Nelson  is  really  fighting  mad,  and 
If  ethers  In  positions  of  trust  and  leadership 
can  develop  a  singleness  of  purpose,  perhaps 
we  shall  begin  to  smash  some  of  the  bottle- 
necks which  have  imprisoned  so  many  vital 
phases  of  our  war  effort.  It  Is  not  until  we 
have  broken  down  every  barrier  on  the  rosd 
to  all-out  production  end  opened  wide  the 
throttle  of  our  vast  industrial  machine  th«»t 
we  can  reverse  the  present  trend  and  begin 
to  win  this  war. 

RETASDING  EXPANSION 

Over  a  period  of  months  the  Progressive 
has  shown  that  mo6„  of  the  bottlenecks  In 
critical  fields  are  neither  acts  of  God  nor  in- 
evitable disasters,  as  some  would  have  you 
tliink,  but  largely  corporation-made  disasters 
born  of  monopoly. 

The  shortages  of  steel  and  aluminum,  for 
Instance — materials  so  vital  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  modern  war — have  been  directly 
attributed  to  the  scarcity  practices  cf  mcjcr 
corporations  whose  own  ex'^-cutives  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  production  policy  ever 
since  we  began  to  rearm  more  than  2  years 
ago. 

The  sworn  testimony  given  before  the  Sen- 
ate Patents  Committee,  the  Ti-uman  commit- 
tee, and  other  investigating  bodies  has  dom- 
onsirated  all  too  concluj-iveiy  th.Tt  tlio  m^iUj-U 
policy  of  many  of  our  captains  of  luduiiry 
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Only  last  week  the  Senate 
te*  exposed  a  shocking  exi™"' 
tion.    The  war  effort  Is  ::     - 
demands  on  our  electric-power 
spite  the  mairniflcent  public 
built  by  the  present  adminlstr 
tion  IS  developing  a  critical 
tncal  energy  In  a  number  of 
areas. 

And  yet  In  the  face  of  this 
might  well  mean  the  closing  of 
two  huge  American  corporation 
of  private  utilities  have  retarde<l 
ment  of  fluorescent  lighting 
quires  only  one-third  to  one- 
rent  required  for  Incandescen 
cording  to  the  Dep;irtment  of 

John  W.  Walker,  of  the  Ant 
of  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  General   Electric   Co.,   the 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co  . 
vate  utilities  succeeded  in  blot^k 
velopment  and  sale   of   fiuores 
although  the  power  that  woul 
vitally   needed  for  the  war 
Electric  and  WestinghouoC 
the  development  of  the  energy- 
because  the  Power  Trust  feareji 
In  profits. 

AVTrnicsT  surr 

The  strategy  of   the   bulb 
and  the  utilities  wa^  only   par; 
'"The  principal  factor  that  madi' 
for  General  Electric  and  the  uti 
and  control  completely   the 
the  fluorescent  llghtmg  industr 
testified,    "was    the    aggressive 
fluc-fscent  lighting  by  an  indeie 
uf.icturer.    Hy-Grade    Sylvaaia 
and  the  activities  of  this  in 
only  barrier  cxistuig  today  to 
trie.    Westlnghouse.    and    the 
and  operating  it  solely   in   co 
their  own  interests  " 

And   here  is  an  astounding 
«-hoie  Situation      The  Antitrust 
started  proceedings  against 
and   Westinghouse.   but    the 
Departments  succeeded   in   ha 
ceedmgs  po5tpc>ned   indcfinitelv 
the  two  companies  had   compli 
that  they  could  not  sit  in  cou  ■ 
for   national   defense,   too      B 
companies  have  spent  mo:       - 
ct  litigation  against  the  Hy-(i! 
tion.  which  they  want  to  dri-.  t  i 
cf  fluoiescent  lighting. 

A    NrW    SPDUT    FC»     ^^ 

America  has  a  war  to    .\.;. 
magnitude  staggers  the  mind 
lis  to  a  supreme  effort.     We  ca 
go  all-out  for  victory  while  cur 
by    profit-hungry   monopolies 
they  have  pbced  In  seats  of  d 
Nations  Capital.     The  No.   1 
cans  who  man  the  home  front 
peut-up  power  ot  the  great 
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chine  we  have  and  to  put  it  to  work  produc- 
ing for  victory. 

That  is  why  it  is  good  to  know  that  Donald 
Nelson,  in  whose  bands  we  have  entrusted 
the  Herculean  task  of  bossing  the  production 
prcgrnm.  is  •"fighting  mad"  at  last. 

If  he  stays  in  that  temper  long  enough,  the 
people  can  hope  he  will  rid  the  war  effort  cf 
the  bungling  and  mismanagement  by  fl-a- 
ycar  men  whose  first  allegiance  is  to  their 
companies  and  their  second  to  their  country. 
Such  a  step  will  help  enormously  to  start  us 
on  oiu"  way  to  victory,  but.  more  than  that. 
as  I  have  said.  America  needs  a  change  of 
heart — a  new  spirit  of  common  sacrifice  for 
a  common  goal. 


The  President  and  Con!^r"ss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UIJITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  3.  1942 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appcarin?  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
August  31  calling  attention  to  the  dan- 
gers of  a  suggestion  which  has  been  made 
that  the  President  by  Executive  order 
can  in  some  way  suspend  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  relating  to  prices  and 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  relating  to 
wages. 

There  beln^  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  President  and  Congress 
I 

Tl^.e  President  is  asking  his  own  aide?  to 
determine  whether  he  can  adopt  sweeping 
wage  and  farm  price  controls  without  asking 
for  legislation.  Indeed,  he  has  gone  much 
further.  He  seems  to  have  asked  them  not 
cn!y  whether  he  has  power  to  adopt  a  sweep- 
ing economic  program  without  authority  of 
Congress,  but  whether,  in  effect,  he  has  power 
to  suspend  part  of  existing  congressional 
legislation.  Ke  is  opposed,  we  think  rightly, 
to  the  provision  in  the  existing  Price  Control 
Act  under  which  farm-price  ceilings  cannot 
be  csublished  below  110  percent  of  so-called 
parity.  He  would  apparently  like  to  ignore 
this  provision.  But  his  request,  it  need  hardly 
be  pointed  out.  raises  political  questions  of 
the  first  importance. 

In  defense  of  his  contemplated  course  the 
President  has  argued  publicly  that  there  Is 
now  no  time  for  legislation.  Unless  he  acts 
immediately,  he  implies,  inflation  may  get 
out  of  hand  within  30  days.  But  if  there  Ls 
now  such  imperative  need  for  haste.  It  is 
only  because  of  the  President's  own  prevlou-s 
delays.  Long  before  Pearl  Harbor  he  was  told 
by  some  of  his  advisers,  by  economists,  end 
by  the  press  that  unless  he  acted  with 
promptness  and  courage  the  situation  would 
indeed  get  out  of  hand.  But  he  himself, 
both  directly  and  through  the  kind  of  War 
Labor  Board  that  he  set  up.  has  encouraged 
a  constant  series  of  wage-rate  rises  to  the 
highest  real  levels  in  our  history.  He  has 
favored  somewhat  greater  controls  of  form 
prices  than  were  actually  imposed  by  Con- 
press;  but  his  own  policy  toward  labor  em- 
boldened Congress  to  give  special  privileges 
to   farmers.    whUe   the    President   failed    to 
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oppose  these  with  unequivocal  vigor.  It  Is 
Ironic  for  the  President  to  argue  now,  as  an 
excuse  for  by-passing  Congress,  an  urgency 
that  is  the  result  of  his  own  vacillation  and 
delay. 

It  has  been  argued  not  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  but  by  others  on  his  behalf, 
that  under  his  war  powers  as  Commander 
In  Chief  the  President  could  set  aside  a 
provision  in  an  act  of  Congress  on  the  ground 
that  It  Interfered  with  the  prosecution  of 
war.  But  if  the  President  could  set  aside 
one  part  of  a  congressional  act  on  the  plea 
of  war  emergency,  then  on  the  same  princi- 
ple he  could  set  .side  the  whole  or  part  of 
any  other  congressional  act.  If  the  President 
could  legally  do  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  what  he  could  not  legally  do.  Wiiat,  then, 
would  be  left  of  the  power  or  function  of 
Congress  in  wartime? 

There  is  another  interesting  aspect  of  the 
President's  request.  He  is  asking  his  own  ap- 
pointees— the  Attorney  General  and  the  So- 
licitor General — whether  he  has  these  extraor- 
dinary powers.  Though  the  question  may 
be  raised  whether  the  country  will  consider 
their  reply  entirely  objective,  this  at  least 
is  traditional  procedure.  But  what  is  to  be 
said  of  the  propriety  of  an  individual  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  before  whom  the  case  may  later 
be  argued,  advising  the  President  on  such 
a  point? 

The  President  has  raised  an  issue  to  which 
Congress  may  be  forced  to  give  Immediate 
consideration.  But  thit  consideration,  if  it 
is  to  be  fruitful,  must  be  two-sided.  Con- 
gress should  ask  not  only  whether  it  Is  in 
danger  of  losing  Its  traditional  prerogatives 
and  powers,  either  for  the  period  of  the  war 
or  longer,   but  why  that  danger  exists. 

n 

If  the  country  accepts  so  portentotis  a 
change  with  complacency.  It  will  be  only  be- 
cause it  Is  convinced  that  Congress  has  failed 
to  perform  its  Intended  functions  promptly 
and  adequately  and  that  it  has  become  an 
obstacle  rather  than  a  help  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  conclusion  that  this  Is  so  Is  already 
held  by  a  deplorably  large  number  of  people. 
It  is  no  effective  reply  to  this  conclusion  to 
denounce  those  who  hold  it.  Congress  must 
refute  the  conclusion  itself.  It  can  do  so 
only  by  its  actions.  What  is  required  is  a 
change  in  the  congressional  spirit.  It  must 
be  a  spirit  that  ceases  to  toady  to  every 
pressure  group.  It  must  be  a  spirit  that 
puts  the  public  interest,  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  before  any  ether  concern. 

But  this  change  of  spirit  is  likely  to  be 
achieved  and  Implemented  only  by  a  radical 
reorganization  cf  Congress  from  within. 
Congress  must  cease  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
80  con\mittees,  each  sovereign  in  its  own 
domain,  each  insulated  from  all  the  rest, 
each  with  its  own  policy  unrelated  to  any 
other  committee's  policy.  Congress,  if  its 
policy  Is  to  have  any  coherence  or  meaning, 
needs  its  own  unified  command.  It  must 
appoint,  preferably  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
majority  of  its  own  members,  its  own  small 
Joint  central  committee — or  at  least  a  central 
committee  for  the  House,  and  one  for  the 
Senate,  that  would  closely  cooperate  ,  with 
each  other.  If  it  is  unwilling  to  put  Itself 
under  the  direction  of  some  single  commit- 
tee of  its  own  choice  that  will  centralize 
and  integrate  its  policy,  and  achieve  swift 
action  when  needed.  Congress  may  find  itself 
the  Victim  of  its  own  cumbersome  and  dila- 
tory methods,  and  of  its  failure  to  read  in 
time  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  I!  Con- 
gress is  to  insist  on  its  constitutional  powers, 
as  it  should,  it  m.ust  also  convince  the  coun- 
try that  it  deserves  them.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  no  less  than  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  every  step  possible  to  preserve 
the  democratic  process. 
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OF    WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  L^NITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  3.  1942 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Navy  Department, 
I  prepared  a  transcripiion  of  remarks 
to  be  broadcast  over  radio  stations  in  my 
State  of  Wisconsin,  the  address  entitled 
"The  Challenge  for  Ssrvice  in  the  Navy." 
I  ask  that  the  transcription  of  the  ad- 
dre.>s  b3  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Reccrd. 

There  bein?  no  object'on,  the  address 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  respond  to  the  request  of  the 
Navy  Dopcrtmcnt  to  talk  on  the  eubjcct 
The  Challenge  for  Service  in  the  Navy.  We 
(I  mean  f.ll  of  us)  have  a  tremendous  Job 
on  cur  hands  to  win  this  war.  Fresdcm  from 
her  heights  calls  for  unity  of  heart  p.nd  mind 
and  soul  of  every  American  because  our  free- 
dom and  our  light  to  live  life  our  way  has 
been  challenged  as  never  before. 

Lite  a  thief  in  the  dark,  war  crme  upon  us. 
We  will  ever  remember  Pearl  Harbor  ard  the 
lessen  it  taught.  V/e  shall  never  be  caught 
off  guard  again.  V7e  know  new  that  it  is 
victory  or  slavery  for  our  beloved  land.  Th3 
N.ivy  with  its  surface  ships,  undersea  shipjs, 
and  its  boats  cf  the  air,  is  calling  for  recruits. 
The  situation  on  every  battlefrcnt — Asia. 
Africa,  Europe,  Alaska — and  on  every  sea  *s 
very  seriv.,U3  and  critical.  America  U  callirg 
fc'T  sons  to  man  the  bastions — our  liberties, 
cur  homes  and  loved  ones,  our  material  and 
Epiritml  wealth  are  all  at  stake. 

To  these  men  who  are  not  less  than  17  ar.d 
under  50  years  of  age.  physically  fit.  the  Navy 
offers  a  great  opportunity  for  service  and  a 
valuible  career  In  the  United  States  Nflval 
Iv?serve:  and  men  between  17  and  31  years 
of  age  have  the  same  cpportunlty  In  the 
Regular  Navy. 

M?n  who  have  received  orders  to  report  for 
Induction  under  the  selective  service  may 
syil  volunteer  for  the  Navy 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  enlisted  men 
are  the  backlxjne  of  the  Navy.  They  are  the 
real  heroes  who  demonstrate  that  they  have 
the  stuff  in  them.  Tiiey  are  men  cf  action, 
men  of  Judgment,  and  men  who  serve  for  love 
cf  country. 

America  Is  building  the  mlehtiest  Navy  the 
world  has  ever  known.  We  are  building 
planes,  aircraft  carriers,  destroyers,  cruisers 
at  an  unprecedented  rate.  This  branch  of 
the  service  offers  new  opportunities.  In  such 
service  one  can  learn  a  ueeful  trade.  There 
are  opportunities  for  promotions,  good  pay, 
service  on  distant  shores,  expert  medical  and 
dental  care,  clean  healthy  life.  Above  all, 
this  service  presents  to  every  red-blooded 
American  an  opportunity  to  6er\-e  his  coun- 
try to  the  end  that  victory  will  come  for  our 
arms,  and  that  peace  once  more  will  come 
to  a  war-troubled  world. 

The  United  States  Navy  rccrtiiting  stations 
In  Wisconsin  are  located  at  Oshkcsh,  Chip- 
pewa Palls,  Green  Bay.  LaCrosse.  and  Mil- 
waukee, and  at  Escanaba  and  Marquette  In 
upper  Michigan.  Anyone  interested  should 
apply  at  these  recruiting  stations,  and  he  will 
obtain  the  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
kind  of  a  Job  can  I  get  in  the  Navy?"  When 
he  visits  such  station  he  .'.hculd  a'.so  request 
a  copy  of  the  booklet  M  :    M.  ::c     ..c  I-^vy, 


which  contains  a  wealth  of  information  fc«" 
every  Individual  who  might  be  interested. 

Here  are  some  questions  and  answers  which 
I  think  will  interest  every  patriotic  Ameri- 
can who  Is  considering  the  Navy  as  a  means 
of  helping  to  bring  victory  and  peace ! 

Question.  Hew  many  different  trades  and 
Tocatlons  are  there  to  choose  from? 

Ar^wcr.  Forty-nine. 

Question.  Does  the  Naval  Reserve  offer  spe- 
cial Inducements  to  me  if  I  am  skilled  at  a 
trade? 

Ansvei.  Yes.  If  particularly  qualified,  you 
will  receive  the  rating  of  a  petty  ciBcer 
immediately. 

Question.  What  wcuM  happen  If  I  got 
Blck? 

Ajiswer.  You  would  receive  the  finest  med- 
ical care  absoU'.tely  free. 

Question.  How  long  must  I  serve  If  I  enlist 
in  the  Navy? 

Answer.  S.x  years  in  the  Reg:ular  Navy — 
2.  3,  or  4  years  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Naval 
RsEcrViSts  may  return  to  civilian  life  as  soon 
as  rraesible  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Question.  Who  pays  for  my  meals  and  car- 
fare when  I  am  first  sent  to  a  training 
station? 

Answer.  The  Navy  funilshee  you  all  trans- 
portation and  meals. 

Question.  How  soon  can  I  expect  a  raise 
in  tlie  Navy? 

A.n'3wcr.  If  you  enlist  as  apprentice  sea- 
man, you  will  automatically  get  an  Increase 
in  pay  alter  2  months. 

Question.  How  much  can  I  expect  to  be 
earning  by  the  ei;d  of  my  first  enlistment? 

Answer.  Up  to  $138  a  month  base  pay,  plus 
keep  tnd  allowi^nces. 

Question.  What  recreation  can  I  enjoy 
aboard  ship? 

Answer.  Boxing,  wrestling.  swimmirg, 
"sing-songs,'   "acey-deucy,"  and  many  others 

Question.  Can  I  get  into  naval  aviation? 

Answer.  Yes:  and  you  may  even  win  your 
wings  as  a  flying  oOcer. 

It  is  significant  that  over  50  percent  of  the 
enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  are  petty  officers. 
After  only  2  months  of  service  as  an  appren- 
tice seaman  you  automatically  get  a  raise  in 
pay  ar.d  promoticn  to  seaman  second  class. 
In  the  Navy  an  apprentice  seaman  gets  »50 
a  month  plus  keep  and  allowance,  and  you 
can  earn  up  to  $138  a  month  and  ydor  keep — 
that  is  the  pay  of  a  chief  petty  oflBcer. 

When  you  enlist  the  Navy  gives  you  $133 
woith  cf  uniforms  free.  After  cnlistmsnt 
one  may  contribute  to  his  dependent  $22  a 
month  from  his  pay.  To  this  amount  the 
Government  will  add  $28  a  month  for  the 
wife,  plus  $12  fcr  the  first  child  and  $10  a 
month  for  each  edditional  child,  and  will  also 
contribute  $15  a  month  for  one  parent  and 
$25  a  month  for  the  two  parents,  if  they  are 
dcf)endent  upon  the  seaman. 

Every  year  a  selected  group  of  enUp"(ci  i:  -u 
are  appointed  to  the  United  Spates  Naval 
Academy  at  Anuapclis  Here  is  a  chance  to 
get  an  education  equal  to  that  offered  in  any 
school  In  the  country  and  also  to  become  a 
coniml.ssioned  officer  In  the  Navy. 

In  the  Navy  ycu  will  have  the  chance  to 
join  the  Nation's  top  flyers.  If  selected  yeu 
wUl  be  sent  to  the  finest  flying  schools.  '  In 
naval  aviation  many  Jobs  are  open  today. 
You  will  be  given  the  oppcrtunity  to  become 
an  aviation  marh  ;.;m  metal  smith,  learn 
aerial  photograph.  ^:.iunery,  observation, 
navigation,  etc.  The  education  that  one  will 
receive  here  wiU  qualify  him  for  a  top  Job  In 
civilian  aviation  after  the  war.  As  an  en- 
listed man  ycu  will  have  an  oppcrtunity  to 
win  Na\*y  wliv  -  a--  ;.:i  officer  pilot,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pilct  tile  fluest,  the  fastest,  and 
the  fightlngest  war  planes  in  the  world.  The 
requireme  -=  :  -r^  .simple — a  high-school  grad- 
uate, phvhically  fit  straicht  thinker,  between 
your  t.j-i>;ec:.;n   u..a  Vy*.cii -&,(  u  :.  .h    Lirth- 
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day.  Of  course,  the  Navy  also  u^a  enlisted 
pilots.  Donald  Francis  Mascn  was  a  Navy 
enlisted  man  when  he  sent  that  famous  mes- 
Fatre  "Siehtcd  sub — sank  same  "  Since  that 
epic  of  bravery  at  sea.  Mason  has  been  com- 
missioned as  an  ensign  in  the  Nevy.  Prom 
the  day  one  Joins  the  Navy  one  begins  to  g»t 
an  edTjratlon.  The  Government  pays  ycur 
war.  Every  recruit  has  an  eoual  chance  for 
an  assignntent  to  one  of  the  naval  trade 
F'-heols  at  the  erd  of  h's  training  period. 
More  than  25.000  a  month  are  felectcd. 
Every  day  of  training  one  gets  in  the  Navy 
makes  one  a  more  valuab'e  servant,  in  peace 
and  in  war.  for  his  country. 

We  are  in  a  Ktrusrgie  for  our  very  existence, 
and  as  time  poes  on  it  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  that  more  and  more  cf  our 
people  will  have  to  get  tnvo  the  armed  forces. 
In  other  lands  women  are  not  only  manmng 
the  industrial  front  but  have  in  this  all-out 
v/ar  taken  o\er  many  other  activities  that 
we.-e  formerly  occupied  by  men.  The  skUl 
and  the  might  of  America  are  functioning 
ni^-ht  and  day  to  produce  the  greatest  war 
mEchine  in  history.  The  Navy  is  one  arm  cf 
that  machine.  Ships  of  all  kinds  and  air- 
planes— we  are  turn  ng  them  out  at  such  a 
rate  that  the  world  stands  by  and  wonders. 

But  the  Navy  is  more  than  the  planes  and 
ships.  It  Is  a  world-wide  network  of  bases 
for  these  ships  and  planes.  Tiiero  bases  in- 
clude drydocks,  .'^hips,  barracks.  The  Navy 
Js  more  than  that.  also.  It  Is  a  vast  fleet  of 
armed  merchant  ships  carrying  weapons  of 
war  across  the  sea.  It  is  a  great  system  of 
mlllr.  factcries.  aisenals,  air  bp.ses.  depots, 
pnd  training  schools.  But  the  Navy  Is  mere 
than  that.  It  consists  now  of  something  lik2 
450  000  men  and  officers,  and  before  long  It 
w:!l  have  a  million  men  and  cfBcers  in  It — 
red-blocded  Americans  who  are  fighting  for 
this  great  cause  of  freedom;  physicadly  fit  and 
mentally  awake  Americana — men  of  action, 
freemen  who  have  devoted  thenoselves  to 
this  great  caufe  and  who  are  pledged  to  live 
up  to  the  courage  ard  the  heroiun  and  the 
patriotism  of  tlieir  forebears. 

Vi^e  are  fighting  to  retam  the  freedom  our 
fathers  fought  for  and  obtained.  America  is 
calling — the  Nav>-  is  calling  for  men. 

Let  me  conclude  with  tlie  following  words 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

"Never  in  ciu-  history  has  the  call  for  de- 
fenders cf  freedom  been  so  urgent  as  at 
this  moment. 

"Brave  men  are  needed,  stout-hearted  men. 
men  who  would  rather  fight  to  't.Tv  free 
than  live  to  be  slaves. 

"There  Is  a  big  jou  to  be  done  Ti.ere  is  a 
big  opportunity  for  the  men  who  do  It.** 
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;  'sident,  I  ask 

r;:  .iwrd  in 
r>  At:;x'ndix  of  the  Kt'.-oH-i  r,n  iicidress 
rr  *;  ■>  subject  The  Wf.r  A:':-  Are  the 
Feci-  T'  —  delivered  by  th  K  :;  )rable 
rrani:  C.  V.  a.ker.  Postmaster  GcZicral  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  States  dinner 
of  the  annual  convention  cf  the  Knights 
of  Cf>]urribu'=:,  at  Memphis,  Tern  ,  on 
Au<^U.-l  IS,  ly4J. 
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PEXDiX  TO  THE  CONGKESSIONAI. 


Tiiere  b-.-in'r  no  objection 
Tias  ordered  to  be  printed  ir. 
as  follows: 

I  have  long  felt  an  Impatienc 
and  a  fatigue  with  oratory  as  a 
action.     I   do   uot    like    to   ma 
particularly  when  our  sons  and 
fighting  tor  our  lives.     I  want  u 
I   warn    to   struggle   with    them 
Fhare  the  action  of  combat.     I 
vey  to  them,  at  leaat  in  the  pow 
the  «trcng  support  of  an  un 
ribbed    determination    to   trium 

I  am  sure  your  feelings  are  the 
object,   as    I   do.   to    profiteering 
thrciigh   the  power   of  words 
08  I  do.  the  man  who  champi 
quence.  a  cause  that  speafcs  fcr 
are  hostile  to  propaganda  which 
the  tools  of  dishonesty  and  the 
of    resolute   thought.     Action 
clearer    speech    than    words    can 
lavor    that    kind    of    speech,    a 
mend   that   3rou.  Knights   of   C 
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Citizens  of  the  United  States, 
other.  By  their  fruits  you  shall 
By    their    actions,    let    men    syiksik 
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When   our  yoiin?  men  are  d\ 
the  world,  we  want  to  know  if  t 
erly  equipped  for  warfare:    wtt 
and  well-turned  bullets,  with  th 
and  tanks  available,  and  with  s 
plies  for  both.     We  want  to  kr 
are  sent  to  the  seas  and  to  the  s 
with  proper  firing  power  and 
adequate   armor.     We   know   th( 
spirit    that    Is    theirs — we    kco 
fight — we    know    they   can    out 
their  enemies.     But  we  want  t 
every  practical  action  has  been 
people,  and  by  our  Government 
lant  youth  of  this  Nat.on  whcs  ■ 
drawn  for  our  salvation 

W?  are  all  partlcioants  In  the 
are  not  all  participants  in  its 
cur  soldiers,  boys  and  brothers. 
cf  us  work  and  ?-tiffcr  and  sacn 
how   gloriously    cur    men   have 
vant  to  know  how  they  have 

What  is  the  nnswer?     In  the  1 
•nswer  1«  that  In  8  months — t 
aft<T   Pearl    Harbor,    the    Unitec 
4  OOO.OCO  roldlers  pr.perly  equ: 
are  rolling  cflf  the  assembly  lin 
In    any    other    country.     These 
strong.  sp?edy,  well -armored 
Tanks  ere  b-jlng  manufactured  i: 
b?rs:   ships  ere  being  launched 
of  more  than  2  a  d..y:  nmmuni 
delivcryd  In  vast  vclume;  factor 
■utilities  are  cprraring  on  24-ho 
In  the  nialn.  much  has  been 
but  we  have  net  nearly  attained  1 
ities.  we  have  not  nearly  app 
effort 

We    hare   net    yet    m'-t    the 
ously;    we  have  not  yet   generti 
I'Tth  an  overwhelming  and  cru  ! 
Thtt  fact  is  the  s.Tond  part  of 
and  It  Is  a  part  that  spc? 
avoid.    But  I  will  net  avoid  it 

There  have  bren  selfish  s 
confusions  catised  by  personal 
tcrruptions  caused  by  rivalries.  1 
caused  by  press^ure  groups  s 
advantage.     I  do  not  refer  to  en 
on  frank  and  patriotic  diflere 
ment.     Quite  the  contrary.     I 
utterly  unpatriotic  ambitions  i 
of  groups,  who.  with  mincing 
national  Interests,  foster  their 
wh'le  our  people  engage  in  a 
vv   •^   r^reipn  enemies. 

Vvo  do  not  ask.  and  we  shall 
that  the  laboring  man  should  tie 
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A  man  must  live  !f  he  Is  to  v>-ork  and  work  if 
he  is  to  live.  We  do  not  ask  that  business 
should  operate  at  a  loss.  Business  cannot 
survive  without  profit,  nor  can  wages  be  paid. 
We  do  not  intend  to  encourage  totalitarian- 
ism at  home  while  we  fight  it  abroad.  We  do 
not  want  the  monstrosity  of  an  all-powerful 
"state  to  grew  here  while  we  strive  to  pull  It 
down  elsewhere.  We  do  not  want  to  save  de- 
mocracy for  the  decent,  responsible  people  of 
the  world  and  lose  it  for  ourselves.  There  are 
some  who  desire  to  see  us  do  such  things; 
there  are  some  who  pretend  we  already  do. 
But  such  persons  are  really  striving  to  hide 
from  the  clear  light  their  own  undemocratic, 
selfish  designs. 

It  Is  not  democ.-acy  that  causes  the  confu- 
sions and  stoppaf;es  which  slow  the  onward 
rush  of  cur  overwhelming  triumph.  Such 
things  are  caused  by  the  contemptible  spirit 
of  personal  and  group  dictatorships — an  im- 
perialism of  domination  that  would  steal  for 
Itself  the  fruits  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  magnifi- 
cent people.  Yon  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
this  is  so.  And  you  know  who  these  persons 
are:  you  read  the  news  of  the  day.  Watch 
their  actions  and  disregard  their  wordy  ex- 
planations. Does  the  activity  of  a  man  or  of 
a  group  contribute  to  the  war  efifort.  or  does 
It  contribute  to  their  own  personal  advan- 
tage? The  people  of  this  Nation  and  its  Gov- 
ernment ask  them  one  question.  Are  you 
giving  your  best  e.Tort  to  win  the  war? 

Are  they  giving  their  best  effort  to  win  the 
war  when  their  activities  delay  the  vlctoriou.s 
liberation  of  human  beings  from  the  grip  of 
Hitler? 

Are  they  giving  their  best  effort  to  win  the 
war  when  their  tctivlties  postpone  the  day 
when  we  shall  break  the  wicked  hand  that 
reaches  fcr  masteiy  over  the  Americas? 

Let  us  examine  deeds  and  close  our  cars  to 
patriotic  protesta.ions.  By  their  fruits  you 
shall  know  them.  By  their  accions  let  men 
speak. 

We  must  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  struggle  and  the  gravity  of  the 
fxlrting  situation.  Last  May.  speriking  be- 
fore the  graduates  of  Georgetown  University. 
I  reviewed  the  rev.^rses  we  had  suffered  up  to 
that  time,  and  directed  attention  to  the 
gecgraphic  and  other  advantages  the  enemy 
pos:5ecscd.  I  said  thsn:  "We  are  In  critical 
danger.  The  oceans  and  the  skies  that  were 
shields  against  haj  m  have  become  the  smooth 
pathways  of  encircling  peril.  We  must  meet 
this  psril  with  all  cur  force."  That  was 
almost  3  months  ago.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  the  developments  abroad,  in  the  inter- 
vening period,  have  not  lessened  my  appre- 
hensions. Let  me  repeat:  We  are  in  critical 
danger.  We  must  meet  that  peril  with  all  our 
force.  We  must  rot  er.pect  that,  overnight, 
by  some  mvstericus  alchemy,  we  shall  win 
this  war.  Not  by  miracles,  but  by  blood,  by 
sacrifice,  by  suffering  and  privaticn.  by  con- 
certed action  and  infinite  endurance  will  we 
go  on  to  victory.  We  have  need  of  the  last 
our.ce  of  effort  in  the  citizens  ranks,  as  well 
as  in  the  armed  forces,  to  plant  our  flag  on 
the  ramparts  of  victory. 

II.    THE   FULLNESS    OF   THE   IN'TEKNATIONAL    W.^R 
EFFORT 

Not  all  of  us  yet  understand  the  total  war 
for  human  rights  in  which  we  are  mortally 
engaged.  I  doubt  that  anyone  fully  under- 
stands it.  The  magnitude  of  this  eruption 
cf  humanity  fs  too  great  to  be  now  compre- 
her.ded.  Oi.ly  the  perspective  of  future  years 
wii:  discern  the  complete  character  and  trace 
the  historic  direction  of  its  forces.  If  the 
scope  were  l&ss,  we  could  grasp  it  with  a 
more  concentrated  conviction;  if  the  disturb- 
ance were  limited  to  a  spot,  we  could  attack 
with  the  focused  Intensity  of  otu-  armed 
niii^ht. 

I5ut  th°  war  for  human  rights  Is  every- 
V.  here,  l:  is  wherever  human  hearts  are  found! 


i:v.'  'i  t:I) 

It  is  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil  In 
the  soul  of  hum.anlty.  It  is  a  civil  war  of  the 
human  race  whose  battleground  is  the  conti- 
nents of  the  globe,  the  seas  that  divide  them, 
and  the  skies  that  cover  them.  This  much  we 
do  understand;  this  much  we  know  most 
surely.  Regardless  cf  its  beginnings,  this  is 
no  longer  a  war  between  nations.  It  is  a  war 
for  human,  rather  than  political,  independ- 
ence. No  Individual  or  nation  can  be  safely 
neutral  any  longer. 

Yet.  reasons  out  of  the  past  and  coi^sid- 
eratlons  for  the  safety  of  their  own  tomorrow, 
have  disposed  some  to  still  stand  aside.  They 
remember  the  harsh  inequalities  Inflicted  on 
their  forefathers  and  they  do  not  wish  their 
young  to  be  the  victims  of  an  alien's  ambi- 
tion. 

But  our  own  memories  are  no  less  vivid, 
no  less  prudent,  than  theirs;  and  our  own 
determination  that  our  youth  shall  not  die  in 
vain  is  no  less  adamant.  Everything  that  they 
have  fought  for,  their  hope  of  justice,  the  se- 
curity which  they  were  denied,  the  liberty  of 
honest  action,  the  freedom  of  religious  learn- 
ing and  worship,  the  equality  of  representa- 
tion, the  right  of  ownership  In  the  land  of 
their  birth — all  that  they  sought,  and  still 
seek,  to  And.  we  fight  that  they,  as  well  as  vre. 
may  have.  Our  call  to  "cease  fire"  will  rot 
sound  over  the  battlefields  until  we  have  won 
victory  and  until  the  people  of  the  world,  who 
deserve  democracy,  have  heard  the  trump<'ts 
of  their  own  triumph. 

We  have  been  attacked;  but  not  because  've 
were  ambitious.  We  were  attacked  because 
v.e  were  a  bulwark  of  liberty  and  democracy 
for  all  mankind.  The  attack  upon  us  was  :in 
attack  upon  free  men  everywhere;  the  attack 
uixjn  us  murdered  the  last  hope  of  neu*"ali'y. 
Accordingly,  the  radical  conflict  for  the  lio- 
crty  of  humankind  without  distinction  of 
nation,  race,  or  creed  must  be  fought  by  hu- 
mankind without  distinction  of  nation,  race, 
or  creed. 

But,  whether  all  Join  or  a  few  In  mistaken 
conscience  stand  aside,  we  are  determined 
to  win — with  cur  Allies,  or.  should  catastro- 
phe befall,  without  them.  We  are  not  par- 
tisans to  another's  cause;  the  enemy  has 
thrust  a  common  cause  upon  tis.  Though 
we  are  Joined  with  others,  the  warfare  is  our 
own.  We  share  with  others  the  burdens  of 
the  strife  and  shall  share,  no  less,  the  vic- 
tory. The  tactic  of  the  war  is  determined 
with  mutual  trust  and  with  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  relative  capacities  of  ovir 
Allies.  But,  facing  the  enemy,  there  is  orly 
one  army,  and.  plotting  his  downfall,  thfre 
is  only  one  general  staff — the  army  and  stiff 
of  the  United  Nations.  There  is  only  one 
front — which  is  not  a  straight  line  but  a 
circle.  The  Axis  cannot  be  overcome  by 
separated  and  spasmodic  efforts;  the  Ails 
Will  be  overcome  by  the  united  action  of  the 
United  Nations  and   peoples. 

ni.   THE  FULLNESS   OF  THE  WAE   AIMS 

In  a  world  divided  against  itself;  among 
nations  strong  and  weak,  favored  and  ill- 
favored,  distant  In  space  and  different  in 
culture;  among  governments  more  or  liss 
representative  of  their  people,  it  will  prove 
impossible  to  fashion  a  constructive  peace — 
unless  we  fight  fcr  it  now. 

We  must  make  clear  to  ourselves,  and  to 
the  world,  that  our  war  aims  are  identically 
the  same  as  our  peace  terms.  This  fact  is 
not  yet  v/cll  enough  known;  or.  If  kiiov.n,  not 
yet  thoroughly  accepted. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  fight  the  war  and 
have  someone  else  make  the  peace.  We  do 
not  intend  to  sacrifice  our  noble  youth  and 
give  over  their  victory  to  any  group  of  am- 
bitious schemers.  We  must  be  vigilant  l?st 
we  wage  a  war  for  human  rights  and  then 
abandon  these,  when  won,  to  the  power  p(  11- 
tics  of  any  group.  As  we  are  honest  In  tiur 
actions,  we  can  be  plain  in  our  speech. 
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We  know  that  corrupt  governments  and 
military  usurf>ers  can  create  war:  Twice  in 
one  generation  they  have  forced  war  upon 
the  United  States.  We  were  wrong  when  we 
thought  they  could  not  do  so.  But  we  will 
not  make  the  same  mistake  again.  We  are 
fighting  to  throw  the  forces  of  evil  otit  of  the 
world  and  we  are  also  fighting  to  keep  them 
out  in  the  future.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  remaining  again  indifferent  to 
militaristic  corruption  that  may  grow  up  in 
foreign  lands  and  spread  later  to  infect  us. 

To  the  old  diplomacy  of  nations,  a  peace 
table  was  a  chessboard  at  which  only  experts 
could  play.  When  taps  had  sounded  over  the 
(,ra%'es  of  the  multitudinous  dead,  the  auction 
cf  the  spoils  became  a  new  and  lively  contest. 
The  blood  and  sweat  and  tears  of  battle  were 
mocked  by  the  polite  and  meticulous  formali- 
ties that  took  careful  account  of  the  sensi- 
bilities of  ambitious  politicians.  In  former 
days,  a  war  could  be  won  by  the  valorous  and 
lost,  in  the  peace,  to  the  adroit.  We  shall 
not  make  that  mistake  again. 

Some  persons  seem  to  believe  that  a  peace 
conference  makes  the  peace.  That  is  a  fool- 
ish notion,  and  a  dangerous  one.  Battles 
make  the  peace;  and  peace  is  won  before  the 
conference  is  called.  Our  soldiers,  our  sail- 
ors, our  marines,  will  make  the  peace  or  there 
will  be  no  peace. 

If  we  are  not  now  fighting  to  make  a  just 
peace,  what  are  we  fighting  for?  We  are  not 
striving  for  colonial  possessions,  for  new  ter- 
ritory, for  the  enslavement  of  others  or  for 
the  economic  overlordship  of  the  world.  Our 
enemies  are  bent  upon  such  gains  and  the 
only  kind  of  peace  those  malefactors  could 
make  would  be  a  division  of  the  spoils.  Here 
lies  the  heart  of  the  conflict.  Shall  we  fight 
to  keep  the  enemy  now  from  doing  what, 
later  on,  we  may  do,  or  permit  to  be  done,  at 
a  pe.ace  conference?  To  do  such  would  be  to 
break  faith  with  the  dead. 

We  cannot  permit  any  peace  conference  to 
decide  the  terms  of  peace.  We  have  already 
decided  that  the  aims  of  war  are  the  terms 
of  peace.  They  are  the  banners  beneath 
which  our  soldiers  march.  The  peacemakers 
will  convene  under  no  others. 

Into  the  body  cf  our  war  aims  all  disputes 
and  all  claims  should  be  fitted  after  the  war. 
That,  and  that  alone,  should  be  the  business 
of  the  peace  conference.  Boundaries,  tariffs, 
population  distributions,  political  claims,  the 
apportionment  of  natural  resources,  and  all 
the  other  circumstantial  problems  cf  a  grow- 
ing world  must  be  settled,  finally  or  pro- 
gressively, in  accordance  with  these  fixed 
principles  which  are  the  war  alms  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  terms  are  simple  and 
clear. 

Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  should  obey 
the  divine  commandments.  Nations,  as  well 
as  individuals,  shal"  be  governed  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  That  is  the  message  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter.  We  need  to  keep  It  clear  if 
we  are  to  win  the  peace  as  well  as  the  war. 
We  need  to  fight  for  it  now  if  we  are  to  win 
the  war  as  well  as  the  peace. 

Knights  of  Columbus  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  if  ever  cause  were  jtist,  this 
cause  is  just.  If  ever  war  were  necessary, 
this  war  is  necessary.  If  ever  a  victory  could 
be  placed  as  an  offering  at  the  altars  of 
Almighty  God,  our  victory,  when  it  comes, 
can  be  placed  there  in  a  spirit  of  humility 
and  dedication  that  the  cause  of  justice  and 
liberty  may  be  sanctified  as  a  lasting  heritage 
of  mankind.  Meanwhile,  as  we  travel  through 
the  night  of  struggle  toward  the  dawn  of 
triumph,  our  war  effort  and  our  war  aims 
must  be  inspired  by  all  our  strength,  with  the 
full  working  power  of  our  Nation,  and  the 
unadulterated  honesty  of  our  purposes.  So, 
God  helping  us,  we  shall  triumph;  so,  God 
sustaining  us,  we  shall  carry  on  to  a  better 
future — a  future  in  which  we  shall  keep  faith 
with  our  dead. 
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When  Do  We  Eat     and  Ko.^ 

I-  X':i-">:s:(^'^N  c^r  i:izl-^.K'<^ 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  3,  1942 

a':  .AIKK.N  Mr  P:f\sident.  I  ask 
ur.aniniou6  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Apiiendix  an  inte'view  with  Dr.  E.  W. 
Sheets  by  Charles  D  -.:. ,  Bennett.  Public 
Relation^  C-r'^ultant.  on  the  question. 
When  D.  \Vt  Eat— and  How?  This 
discussion  was  broadcast  from  radio  sta- 
tion WWDC  on  August  25.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

Announcer.  In  Mr.  Wingo's  absence, 
Charles  Dana  Bennett,  Public  Relations  Con- 
sultant, will  interview  Dr.  E.  W.  Sheets  on 
the  question.  When  Do  We  Eat.  and  How? 
Dr.  Sheets  was  for  many  years  Chief  of  Animal 
Husbandry.  United  States  Department  of 
I  Agriculture.  Prior  to  and  since  his  Govern- 
,  ment  service  he  has  been  professor  and  de- 
I  partraent  head  in  two  State  universities.  Dr. 
I  Sheets  is  now  executive  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Live  Stock  Association. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Dr.  Sheets,  I  don't  suppose 
a  man  in  your  position  ever  actually  goes  to 
the  meat  market  to  buy  a  T-bonc  steak? 

Dr.  Sheets.  Yes.  frequently,  Mr.  Bennett, 
If  we  are  to  have  steak  for  dinner. 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  phrase —  If  we  are  to 
have  steak"  interests  me.  Would  it  be  out  cf 
order  to  ask  whether  you  have  been  eating 
steaks  lately? 

Dr.  Sheets.  Well,  I  was  at  the  market  the 
other  night  and  a  lady  came  in  and  said: 
"I  would  like  to  have  a  good  steak."  The 
butcher  said:  "We  have  no  steaks,  but  we  have 
fine  roasting  chickens." 

Mr.  Bennett.  Did  she  buy  a  roasting 
chicken? 

Dr.  Sheets.  No,  she  said  she  would  rather 
have  p3ik  chops,  whereupon  she  was  told 
that  no  pork  chops  were  available. 

Mr  Bennett.  Perhaps  she  might  have  been 
satisfied  with  ham!  But  I  suppose  the  an- 
swer was,  "Yes,  we  have  no  ham.  today" — 
or  "How  about  some  veal,  madam?" 

Dr.  Sheets.  This  good  housewife  was  hav- 
ing an  experience  which  has  happened  to 
many  of  us  living  in  what  might  be  termed 
low-price    meat   areas. 

Mr.  Bennett.  What  do  you  mean  by  low- 
price  meat  areas? 

Dr.  Sheets.  A  low-price  meat  area  Is  that 
locality  where  there  happened  to  be  either  a 
small  demand  for  meat  or  an  abundant  sup- 
ply last  March,  the  date  selected  for  price 
ceilings.  In  either  case  low-priced  meat  was 
the  answer.  Then  prices  were  frozen  with- 
out regard  to  the  price  variations  in  these 
different  areas.  The  result  is  that  such 
things  as  beef  are  going  to  the  localities  where 
fixed  prices  are  higher. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  should  judge  from  that.  Dr. 
Sheets,  most  of  us  would  have  to  do  quite  a 
bit  of  moving  around  the  country  if  we 
wanted  a  good  steak,  and  most  of  us  cant 
afford  to  do  that  today. 

Dr.  Sheets.  Quite  right.  These  areas  of 
higher  prices  follow  pretty  closely  the  indus- 
trial sections  of  the  country  where  the  work- 
ers are  paid  wages  which  enable  them  to 
afford  the  :;:   ro  (-.r-^'isive  cuts  of  meat. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Is  this  true  of  other  food 
i  products  that  come  to  our  tables? 


Dr  Sheets  Yes:  't  applies  not  only  to  meat 
but  nther  foods  and  clothing  as  well. 

-M  Hennxtt.  I  take  it  that  you  include 
ciuining  because  wool  and  cotton  are  both 
farm  commcditlcs. 

Dr.  Sheets.  Yrs.  Wool  and  cotton  are  the 
principal  fiber  crcps  produced  on  farms  and 
ranches  thrcughcut  the  country. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Well.  Dr.  Sheets.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  what  ycu  have  told  me  that 
cbllity  to  pay  for  these  agricultural  products, 
either  food  or  clothing,  will  be  detei mined  by 
the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Bluntly, 
that  means,  doesn't  it.  that  what  products 
are  available  will  move  to  the  places  where 
the  people  can  pay  the  most  money? 

Dr.  Sheets.  Yes;  that  is  true.  EitabllEhlng 
price  ceiling=  last  March  did  not  repeal  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand 

The  wages  of  labor  are  definitely  higher 
than  during  the  last  World  War.  Llkewito 
profits  of  Industry  are  higher  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  increase*  in  taxes  and  operating 
costs.  But  the  unit  price  cf  farm  commodi- 
ties is  determined  by  available  supplies  and 
pressure  of  increased  buying  power.  Today 
the  average  prices  received  by  fanners  are 
about  one-half  cf  what  they  were  during  the 
last  war.  Thus  the  cream  of  the  crop  will 
inevitably  go  to  that  place  wheie  It  fetches 
the  highest  price. 

Mr  Bennett  That's  a  pretty  definite  statf- 
mcnt,  Dr  Sheets.  How  docs  this  affect,  say. 
the  beef  producer? 

Dr.  Sheets.  Let's  take  the  T-bone  steak  wa 
have  just  been  talking  about.  That  steak, 
as  we  all  know,  originally  comes  from  a  beef 
animal.  The  animal  originated  on  the  rai  ,<e 
or  improved  pasture.  It  then  goes  to  the 
feed  lot  where  it  is  fattened  on  corn,  hay, 
and  other  fattening  fee^s.  When  this  fatten- 
ing process  is  completed,  v.hlch  takes  from 
6  months  to  a  year  or  more,  the  farmer  selU 
his  beef  animal  to  a  processor.  Unless  the 
feeder  can  get  enough  money  for  his  fattened 
animal  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  feed  and  labor 
it  is  obviously  impossible  for  him  to  continue 
producing  steaks. 

Mr.  Bfnnett  Then.  I  take  it.  Dr.  Sheets, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  many  places  wheie 
steaks  are  not  now  available,  we  have  already 
reached,  to  a  degree,  the  point  v.here  tlie  pro- 
ducer is  not  receiving  enough  for  his  be<f 
animal  to  make  it  pos.sible  for  him  to  con- 
tinue to  produce? 

Dr.  Sheets.  Well,  that  i.s  partly  true;  It  Is 
largely  true  of  prime  beef.  Of  course,  the 
increased  demand  is  the  largest  factor  in  the 
meat  shortage.  In  this  connection  it  seems 
worth  while  to  point  cut  that  all  cattle  do 
not  produce  top-quality  beef. 

Mr.  Bennett.  You  mean  that  seme  beef 
animals  are  Just  plain  hambi  rger.  Efr.  Sheets? 

Dr.  Sheets.  Very  true.  But  the  Irony  cf 
the  situation  is  that  the  spread  in  price  be- 
tween so-called  hamburger  and  the  better 
grades  of  beef  is  so  small  that  it  discourages 
the  fattening  of  animals  to  produce  quality 
meat. 

Mr.  Bennftt,  I  think  one  thing  that  puz- 
zles the  people  a  great  deal  is  to  read  in  the 
newspapers  about  the  large  number  of  beef 
cattle  in  the  country,  and  then  not  to  be 
able  to  buy  meat  in  their  markets.  'What  Is 
the  answer  to  that? 

Dr.  Sheets.  It  is  simply  this:  While  we 
have  a  record  cattle  population,  the  per- 
centage of  increase  has  been  In  dairy  herds, 
and  the  increase  in  beef  herd-  :  i.:-  not  kept 
up  with  the  sharp  Increase  in  Ueii.and.  Con- 
siderably more  than  half  of  our  cattle  are 
cows  used  for  producing  milk.  T.  ;:.xluce 
beef,  as  we  know  it.  and  like  it  m  ires  a 
finishing  or  fattening  process  cii  grain  or 
abundant  pastures. 

Mr.  Bennett.  So  again  we  hav.  a  r-  :  •  - 
stratlon  cf  statistics  that,  unt,:  }  v,  b:  k' 
them  down,  did  not  give  a  true  p;     irf      I 
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;  what's  the  answer? 

Dr  sHrrrs  Well,  it  is  certain  that  price 
re!lln{r'  will  ri'-it  Increase  the  supply  \.i  beef 
for  the 

Mr     r  We    have    bren    d! 

TT.rat    almnet     entirely     D'     Sheeti 
abcut  the  other  cattle  population 
herd*:* 

Dr  Shkts   V.*^  ■  -      •" 

able  juffl-'i^nt  n 

^uppl  •  f  tiiis.  *e  are  cti" 

p>-^-^:b\»  1   the  near  fuf. 

r,  feed,  and  supplies 
i- ......  ;.i.  .;j  invoived. 

Mr  B»NNrrr  That  was  sort  of  * 
r  en  my  pert.     I  am  a  Vennon 

•-  as  you  know,  dairying  Is  o 

1  up  there.     Mrs   Bennett  and 

-  back  from  a  wetk  end  on 
We  have  had  an  enormous  hay  rrtp 
gomg  to  lose  half  of  it  through  lack 
to  get  Jt  Into  the  bams.     Already 
my  vicinity  have  had   to  sell   part 
herds.     I  understand  that  the  diop  In 
mi'k  production  vrlll  be  the  b-gg^ft  on 
Unlrv   and   until   adjustments  are 
deal  with  the  labor  situation  en  dairy 
and  a  ccrrectlon  is  made  in  price  rece 
the  primary  producer  of  milk.  I  am 
the  outlook  In  that  direction   Is  Just 
the  mme  as  fur  beef. 

Dr  Shtfts   Quit?  rleht      Reports 
rec«»ived  from  all  sections  of  the  d: 
farms  being  offered  for  sale  cr  operst 
posing  of  their  livestock  and  equipm 
cause  th^T  are  unable  to  carry  on  unc'e 
»ng  conditions      We  are  hopeful,  hou- 
a  turn  of  events  in  Washingtcn  w 
encourage  prcxlucers  to  continue  the:i 
to  meet  Uie  production  goal.     Or    i 
words,  m:)ke  it  possible  for  the::. 
our  anticipated  reqxitrements. 

Mr  B«N>fKTT    I  am  mighty  glad  to  hhir 
expr«9B  that  hope.  Dr    Sheets      Wh 
you  say  wer«  the  essential  changes  t 
te  made  In  order  to  have  it  become  moje  tiiaa 
a  hope'* 

Dr  Shfitw  Using  beef  as  an  exampl^  there 
are  four  steps  which  should  be  •    — 

(1)  lmin4<dlately  and  deflnlte; .  ■■■.'{  -y  the 
threat  of  cellin-."?  on  live  animals 

^2^  Adjust  price  cetUngs  establishef^  tn  the 
recently  prom ul?a ted  order  for  the  ti 
of  beer,  known  as  gcod  or  better. 

(3)  Remove  the  Inequities  in  price  filings 
between  different  kxftUtics  and  d  fTcrent 
pacXt  rs 

i*\  Develop  means  of  giving  the  feeder 
reascnabie  assurance  that  price  polictps  8 
■wntha  hence  will  not  destroy  the  Inv^tment 
b*  has  put  into  his  cattle 

Mr  BsNNrrr  That's  the  f«rra»r's  :v 
Bhecu.  What  would  be  the  effect 
ootMomer^ 

Dr  Shots  The  effect  would  be  to  Ihcrea^^e 
p-  riv^t  ,-,n.  The  present  policy  is  sTingltng 
I  n.    which    will     eventually    mean 

h.ghcr  costs  to  the  constuner. 
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Mr  EE!«!nfTT  Well.  Div  Sheets,  If  that  Is  all 
that  is  necessary,  why  tasnt  something  been 
dcae  about  k? 

Dr.  Skksis.  That  Is  an  appropriate  ques- 
tion for  the  Chief  of  the  Price  Admlnlstraiicu 
to  answer. 

M.-.  BrsTTETT  Do  you  think  I  would  get  any 
satisfaction  if  I  went  aid  asked  him'.' 

Dr.  SHLrrs.  Perhape  in  t.:is  connection  It 
would  be  well  to  8iat<'  that  livestock  pro- 
ducers and  leaders  of  farm  organizations 
ha;e  placed  facts  relaiive  to  this  problem 
befcre  oricials  cf  the  Clflce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
other  agencies  ccncemeil.  We  believe  that  es 
a  result  of  the  expencnces  In  establishing 
price  ceilings  thM  were  coo  low  on  freui  fruK 
and  vegetables  the  situation  may  take  a  more 
favorable  turn. 

Mr,  Bhnn-ftt   What  was  that  result? 

Dr.  SHErrs  A  result  waereby  consumers 
may  i.ot  have  apricots  or  prtune  juice  next 
winter. 

Mr.  Eeknett.  I  am  glad  you  brou^rht  up 
the  matter  of  such  things  as  prune  juice  and 
canned  apricots.  Dr.  Sheets.  W^hat  Is  the 
outlook  for  our  viiamins  and  vegetables  in 
the  immediate  future.  If  you  are  willing  to 
crystal  guze  for  me? 

Dr.  Skzets.  If  the  growing  season  Is  as 
good  ne.xt  year  as  this  has  been  In  the  east- 
ern seaboard  S.atc.<!,  we  should  have  plenty 
of  green  vegetables,  which,  with  livestoclc 
products  are  one  cf  our  principal  sources  of 
vitamin-rich  foods.  With  fruits,  however, 
available  supplies  in  another  year  cannot  be 
determined  this  far  In  advance. 

Mr.  EiixxnT.  Dr.  Sheets,  during  the  past 
season  we  have  heard  a  :ot  about  unharvested 
asparagus  in  New  Jersc;:.  luiharvested  berries 
In  the  Carolinas.  and  unharvested  lettuce  in 
California.  Lack  of  labor  has  been  the  rea- 
son assigned.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to 
how  farmers  can  prevent  these  essential 
foods  from  rottln^:  In  the  fields  on  a  greater 
scale  next  season? 

Dr.  Shetts  That  Is  a  dlfUcult  task.  In  the 
first  place,  farm  bo\-s  are  patriotic.  Just  like 
boys  everywhere.  They  have  answered  the 
call  of  their  country,  and  many  cf  them  are 
In  the  armed  forces.  In  addition  to  that. 
high  Industrial  wages  have  drawn  heavily  on 
farm  labor  to  supply  the  demands  of  Indus- 
try, leaving  the  older,  the  very  young,  and  the 
leas  experienced  workers  to  carry  on  farm 
operation.'.  This,  with  the  problems  of 
transportation,  market-ng.  and  low  prices, 
ha:5  made  it  ImpcssUble  for  many  farmers  to 
harvest  their  crops.  The  solution  apparently 
lies  in  commodity  prices  high  enough  to 
allow  f.armers  to  compete  for  labor  with 
Industry.  Otherwise,  It  becomes  a  question 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Manpower  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr  Bj  .v—  May  I  jump  to  another  sub- 
ject. Dr    bt.eet-? 

Dr.  Shkxts.  Certainly.  Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr  BENNrrr.  Up  to  the  present  we  have 
onl-  had  the  cuffs  removed  from  our  pants. 
A  i.'e  the  chances  of  our  having  any  pants 

:•■  \'   yesr? 

D'-  SHrrT<^  w.h  ceilings  on  wool  and 
Cotton  bearmg  down  on  production,  together 
with  the  heavy  purchases  for  mihtary  and 
lend-lease  purposes,  civilian  supplies  may  be 
somewhat  less  than  normal.  However,  this 
Is  a  difficult  question  to  dead  with,  because 
we  have  an  apparent  surplus  of  cotton  at 
this  time,  although  we  ar3  producing  lets 
wool  than  is  required  to  supply  our  needs. 
Tills  add3  up  to  pants  for  another  year,  with 
possible  shortages  thereafter  unless  produc- 
tion is  enc<Tiri-.v« 

Mr.  BitNN  -  Wnat  about  the  "apparent" 
cotton  rurpiur  Dr.  Sheets?  Why  do  you 
call  It  "apparent"?  Isn't  there  a  real  sur- 
plus? 


Dr.  Sheets.  The  cotton  situation  !s  com- 
plicated because  what  is  known  as  surplus 
co;ton  simply  means  cotton  which  is  held 
off  the  world  market.  While  we  have  con- 
siderable cotton  In  storage,  most  of  it  is  not 
of  a  grade  which  is  in  gieatest  demand. 

Mr.  Bennftt.  By  greatest  demand,  does 
that  mean  the  kind  of  cotton  used  to  make 
cotton  pants? 

Dr.  Sheets  Or  used  for  military  purposes. 
We  have,  however,  a  very  great  deficit  In 
fats  and  oils,  whicii  Is  helping  the  cotton 
glower  by  giving  him  a  ready  sala  fur  his 
cottonseed. 

Mr.  Bewnett.  I  understand  that  In  this 
matter  of  shortage  of  fats  and  oils,  which  is 
exemplified  by  tlie  collection  cf  fats  througla 
our  corner  meat  marke'ws,  that  even  here 
there  is  not  a  meeting  of  minds  between 
those  who  fix  prices  for  such  commodities 
as  cottonseed,  flaxseed,  soy'oeans.  and  pea- 
nuts.   What  is  the  story  on  that.  Dr.  Sheeu? 

Dr.  Sheets.  It's  quite  simple  when  you 
understand  that  one  group — namely,  the  De- 
partment cf  Agricultvu-e — is  principally  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  increased  production 
to  mett  our  requirements.  The  other  group — 
the  Office  of  Piice  Administration — is  mainly 
concerned  with  keeping  prices  down  to  the 
connuner.  Hence  the  difficulties  that  have 
arisen  for  you  and  every  other  consumer  in 
this  country  when  you  cannot  get  beef  cr 
ether  commodities  over  your  market  counter. 
Then  you  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
effects  of  placing  price  ceilings  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  discourage  production  to 
the  point  of  reducing  available  supplies. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Then.  If  your  analysis  is  cor- 
rect. Dr.  Slieets,  much  of  this  trouble  is  due 
to  wrangling  over  a  few  cents  a  pound  in  the 
co6t  cf  meat,  or  a  cent  a  quart  in  the  price 
of  milk,  or  a  few  cents  a  basket  for  fruit,  or 
4  cents  a  pound  on  cotton.  I  wonder  If  the 
same  questions  are  raised  in  connection  with 
the  price  of  other  essential  war  materials; 
such  as  ships  and  tanks  and  planes? 

Dr.  Sheets.  This  I  do  not  know.  We  want 
to  hold  down  costd  wherever  we  can  and  buy 
commodities  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  pro- 
duced, but  we  must  have  food,  just  as  we 
must  have  tanks  and  planes  and  ships  and 
g:uns.  regardless  of  the  price. 

Mr.  BKNjnrrT.  I  believe  Albert  S.  Goss,  mas- 
ter cf  the  National  Grange,  has  summed  the 
whole  matter  up  in  four  points:  (1)  Vital 
above  all  else  Is  assurance  of  supplies  to  the 
armed  forces;  (2)  reasonable  civilian  require- 
ments must  be  met  to  maintain  morale  and 
the  pjroduction  of  war  equipment. 

In  order  to  meet  these  requirements,  (1) 
the  farmer  must  have  a  price  that  will  enable 
him  to  meet  necessary  production  costs:  (2) 
the  processcr  and  distributor  must  have  a 
price  that  will  enable  them  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness. Is  that  the  answer  to  the  question, 
"When  do  we  eat,  and  how? ' 

Dr.  Sheets  Yes:  that  summarizes  the  en- 
tire situation  very  concisely,  Mr  Bennett 

Mr.  Bennett.  Finally.  Dr.  Sheets,  would 
such  adjustments  In  otir  price  structure  lead 
to  Inflation? 

Dr  Sheets.  No.  Mr  Bennett;  not  If  they  are 
properly  handled:  but  that  is  a  very  Impor- 
tant question.  People  everywhere  must  rec- 
ognise the  fact  that  there  will  be  some  In- 
creased cost  due  to  war  dislocation,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  for  all  of  us  to  accept 
somewhat  lower  standards  of  living  as  the^;e 
ccsts  increa.«e  and  consumer  goods  beccrre 
scarce,  but  we  must  hold  the.-'e  increased  costs 
to  a  minimum  through  control  on  profiteer- 
ing. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Thank  you  very  much  fcr 
coming  here  this  evening.  Dr.  Sheets,  and  for 
your  very  enlightening  discussion. 

Dr.  Sheets.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  here, 
Mr.  Bennett.    Thank  you. 
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The  Spir-t  of  Wr.shinf:ton 
LXlh-NSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHAPdES  0.  ANDREWS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  3,  1942 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Washington — Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt — Their  Foreign  Policies — The 
Present  War — And  Our  Duty."  delivered 
by  Hon.  Herbert  S.  Phillips.  United  States 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida,  on  February  25,  1942,  before  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  at  Tampa.  Fla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  when  In- 
vited to  address  you  I  was  told  that  this 
meeting  would  be  in  honor  of  George  Wa.sh- 
Ington  and  that  my  remarks  should  be  of  a 
patriotic  nature. 

The  spirit  of  Washington  still  lives — his 
ndvice  is  still  followed.  The  many  monu- 
ments that  have  been  erected  in  honor  of 
him,  memorializing  his  unusual  character, 
and  the  great  services  he  rendered  his  coun- 
try speak  more  eloquently  of  him  than  any- 
thing I  could  say  or  anything  that  has  been 
said  of  him  by  the  greatest  orators  of  this 
and  other  countries. 

The  most  outstanding  qualities  of  his  great 
character  were  his  power  to  lead  men  and 
his  uns'werving  loyalty  to  his  country.  He 
must  have  possessed  a  most  unu.^ual  per- 
sonality. He  was  not  an  orator  like  Patrick 
Henry  and  others.  He  was  not  a  writer  like 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  and  Madison.  Ac- 
cording to  his  biographers,  he  was  a  man  of 
few  words  and  deliberate  Judgment.  Having 
once  decided  on  a  course  of  action,  he  never 
turned  back,  but  brought  to  bear  all  the 
powers  at  his  command  to  accomplish  his 
purpose.  How  well  he  succeeded  is  recorded 
in  history,  and  evidenced  by  our  Constitution 
and  our  form  of  government. 

The  greatest  minds  of  his  day  recognized 
and  proclaimed  him  as  their  leader.  He  did 
not  seek  preferment,  yet  he  was  preferred 
over  all  others.  He  presided  over  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  and  while  there  is  not 
recorded  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
anything  that  he  said,  we  know  that  his 
personality,  his  wisdom,  and  sound  Judgment 
must  have  guided  all  of  the  deliberations  of 
The  great  minds  of  that  convention,  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  what  Gladstone  and 
others  have  said,  is  the  greatest  charter  of 
government  thr.t  has  ever  emanated  from 
the  minds  of  men  According  to  his  biogra- 
phers he  was  rightfully  and  unanimously  ac- 
claimed the  Father  of  his  Country— first  in 
v.ar.  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen.  Ke  kept  an  itemized  state- 
ment of  his  expenses  as  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Continental  Army,  filed  it  with  Con- 
gress, and  would  not  accept  any  compensa- 
tion above  his  actual  expenses.  Such  action 
is  not  recorded  of  any  other  man.  From  his 
farewell  address,  I  quote  a  passage  which  I 
think  most  fitting  and  appropriate  for  otir 
consideration  at  this  particular  time  in  our 
history.  He  said:  "Against  the  insidious 
wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  you  to 
believe  me  fellow  citizens),  the  Jealousy  of 
a  free  people  oueh-  to  be  constantly  awake, 
since  history  and  experience  prove  that  for- 


eign Influence  Is  one  of  the  most  baneful 
foes  of  republican  government.  Therefore  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves 
by  artificial  tics,  iu  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics  or  the  ordinary  combinations 
and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

"If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient 
government  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we 
may  defy  material  injury  from  external  an- 
noj'ance;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude 
as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any 
time  resolve  upon  to  be  scrupulously  re- 
spected: when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us, 
will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provoca- 
tion: when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war.  as 
our  interest,  guided  by  Justice,  shall  counsel. 
Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suit- 
able establishments,  on  a  resp>ectable  defen- 
sive posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary 
alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. " 

When  Washington  spoke  of  our  safety  be- 
cause of  our  seclusion  ^rom  the  rest  of  the 
world,  he  did  not  vision  the  radio  and  the 
navigation  of  the  air  by  modern  aircraft,  and 
could  not  have  done  so.  but.  if  he  could  have 
peered  into  the  future,  and  visloned  the  pres- 
ent-day situation,  he  no  doubt  would  have 
given  the  same  advice  he  gave  then  and  which 
we  are  following  today,  and  which  we  must 
always  follow,  if  we  would  preserve  the  Gov- 
ernment he  played  such  an  important  part 
In  creating  and  preserving.  I  say  we  are  fol- 
lowing his  advice,  because  we  are  not  impli- 
cating ourselves  in  the  present  war  by  artifi- 
cial tics  in  the  "ordinary  vicissitudes  of  Euro- 
pean politics."  or  "ordinary  combinations  and 
collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities."  We 
have  exercised  the  privilege  which  he  said  we 
would  have  to  exercise,  as  occasion  arose,  by 
choosing  war,  because  our  interests,  guided 
by  justice,  demand  that  we  pursue  such  a 
course  at  this  time.  You  will  note  that  Wash- 
ington said  we  might  safely  trust  to  tempo- 
rary alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 
I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  our 
present  emergency  is  most  extraordinary. 

Some  may  hold  a  contrary  view,  but  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  we  have  not  in  any  manner 
disregarded  the  advice  of  Washington  as  set 
forth  in  his  farewell  address  We  are  not 
forming  and  have  not  formed  any  entangling 
alliances  with  a  foreign  nation,  as  seme  iso- 
lationists and  others  have  contended.  We 
are  waging  a  war  of  aggressive  self-defense 
only  after  our  great  President,  by  repeated 
efforts,  failed  to  persuade  Mussolini,  Hitler, 
and  the  Japanese  Government  to  cease  their 
cowardly  invasions  of  weak  and  helpless 
countries  that  were  at  peace  with  the  world, 
and  to  leave  the  oceans  open  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  We  are  not  placing  this  Nation 
under  any  obligation  to  any  other  nation. 
We  have  Joined  hands  with  England,  China, 
and  Russia  against  a  common  enemy — an 
enemy  that  Is  seeking  to  dominate  the  world 
upon  land  and  sea:  seeking  to  destroy  democ- 
racy, root  and  branch;  seeking  to  destroy 
Christianity  and  all  the  freedoms  enunciated 
by  our  Declaration,  and  crystallized  In  cur 
Constitution,  and  which  have  made  the 
United  States  the  greatest  Nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  We  are  not  aiding  England 
because  we  love  Englishmen  any  more  than 
some  other  people.  We  are  not  aiding  China 
because  we  believe  in  coolie  labor,  or  many 
other  things  that  exist  in  China.  We  are 
not  aiding  Russia  because  we  believe  In  com- 
munism— but  we  are  aiding  them  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  democratic  Institutions 
in  America,  and  other  democratic  countries, 
with  the  hope  that  democracy  may  yet  be 
established  among  all  people  that  believe 
m  it. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  address  to  the 
Nation,  delivered  December  9,  1941,  "We  are 
now  in  this  war — we  are  all  in  it — all  the 
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way.  Every  man.  woman,  and  child  Is  a 
partner  in  the  most  tremendous  undertak- 
ing of  ovir  American  history." 

The  Allies,  that  is,  the  United  States,  China. 
Russia,  Canada,  England.  Cuba,  and  the 
South  American  republics,  are  going  to  win 
this  war,  If  we  stand  together  and  fight  to- 
gether. And  OUT  Independence,  cur  free- 
dom, our  Constitution  and  our  Government, 
are  goini;  to  be  preserved  for  our  children, 
and  for  generations  to  come.  If  Nazism  wins 
it  will  take  hundreds  of  years  to  regain  what 
we  lose. 

When  Uncle  Remus  told  the  little  boy  that 
the  rabbit  climbed  the  tree,  the  little  boy 
said,  "But  Uncle  Remus,  rabbits  can't  climb 
trees,"  Uncle  Remus  replied.  "But  Brer  Rab- 
bit Jes'  'bleeged  ter  climb  dat  tree."  So.  we 
are  "bleeged"  to  win  this  war,  unless  we  pro- 
pose to  be  slaves  to  a  horde  of  petty  tyrants 
that  would  inflict  themselves  upon  a  once 
free  people.  Forbid  it.  Almighty  God.  forbid 
It!  Without  our  freedoms,  I  ask  you,  my 
friends,  would  life  be  worth  living? 

Mistakes  have  been  made,  and  more  will 
be  made,  but  we  must  profit  by  our  mis- 
takes. We  must  profit  by  Pearl  Harbor,  al- 
though the  tragedy  did  more  to  unite  the 
American  people  than  anything  else  that  had 
hapjiened.  or  anything  that  had  been  pre- 
viously said.  We  must  profit  by  Singapore, 
and  by  Burma  Road  and  by  all  mistakes  that 
may  be  made,  regardless  of  the  cause  for 
same. 

Hitler,  with  the  aid  of  Japan.  Is  seeking  to 
close  all  the  highways  of  the  oceans  and  to 
cut  off  all  source  of  supplies  from  China  and 
Russia.  He  knows  that  if  he  falls  to  do  this 
he  must  lose.  The  highways  of  the  oceans 
must  be  kept  open.  The  freedom  of  the 
seas  must  be  preserved. 

We  are  a  great  country:  we  a'e  so  large, 
and  our  population  is  so  great,  that  it  takes 
time  for  tis  to  become  united.  Our  resoui-ces 
are  almost  unlimited.  Our  manpower  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  nation.  We  have  not 
■been  preparing  for  war  for  20  years  as  Hitler 
has  been  doing.  We  have  not  been  training 
the  youth  of  our  land  in  military  service,  and 
teaching  them  to  hate  the  rest  of  the  world, 
therefore  it  will  take  time  for  our  young  men 
to  be  trained  as  experts  In  the  operation  of 
war  planes,  but  that  is  being  done  as  rapidly 
as  can  be  with  safety,  becavise  we  cannot 
afford  to  send  untrained  and  unskilled  men 
with  airplanes  to  fight  the  enemy;  that 
would  be  too  costly,  not  only  in  the  loss  of 
men.  but  also  in  the  loss  of  planes. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  war  cannot  be 
won  by  carping  criticism.  We  must  trust  our 
leaders:  we  must  trust  thoie  who  are  directing 
our  naval,  air.  and  land  forces,  and  the  man- 
ner and  means  by  which  we  are  furnishing 
aid  to  China,  Russia,  and  England.  This  is 
no  time  for  profiteers  to  be  figuring  on  capi- 
talizing the  present  situation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  millions;  it  is  no  time  for 
labor  to  be  demanding  higher  wages  and 
still  shorter  working  hours  by  strikes  and 
other  methods,  unless  they  want  to  substi- 
tute a  totalitarian  government  for  a  repre- 
sentative democratic  form  of  government; 
unless  they  want  to  substitute  a  censored 
press  by  a  dictator  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  of  speech  and  cf  religion  vhich 
the  i>eople  of  the  United  States  have  enjoyed 
for  more  than  150  years;  and  unless  they 
want  to  substitute  a  state  of  peonage,  under 
a  dictatorship,  for  the  freedom  that  the  la- 
borer in  the  United  States  Is  enjoying  today. 
Labor  today  in  the  United  States  receives 
^igher  wages  and  enjoys  more  privileges, 
powers,  end  liberties  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  yet  some  leaders 
of  labor  seem  to  forget  that  nazl-ism  is  the 
deadly  enemy  of  democracy  and  that  the 
rights,  privUeges,  and   liberties   enjoyed   by 
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If  this  war  is  lost  It  w.U  not  be  t  le  fauW 
of  the  brave  yrjung  men  »nri  are  dcir.ff  ar.d 
W'.U  ccnr-.nvie  to  do  our  flgl.tine.  en 
the  was.  and  in  the  air.  Tl.ey  are 
and  readv  to  go  whenever  arsd  wherever  they 
mav  be  sent  to  fljjht  the  enemy. 

Whi.'e  we  all  firmlv  believ>»  ttc  A  lies  will 
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the  job.  the  war  can  ^e  lest  to  us  uod  the 
catioxis  we  are  helping. 
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fanes  that  means  death  to  all  who  may  be 
bitten  by  tl>em.  and  that  whUe  we  do  not 
hate  the  Oermsna  and  Japanese  r.i  t  people, 
we  do  hate  n<i?l-l?m  bec<«u.<«e  we  mow  It 
mejUM  de^'V"  ♦o  cur  freedcm*.  to  tnir  C  T?m- 
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thereby  destroy  our  Oovemment  an  1  estab- 
lish In  Its  place  a  Nazi  dictatorship 
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bummg  and  t.-ilk:  about  peace  problems  when 
p*-ace  has  been  wen  If  we  do  this,  we  win, 
in  my  cpinicn.  win  the  war  sooner.  Let  us 
hare  no*  fear  about  being  able  to  take  care 
of  whatever  situation  may  arise,  or  about 
sclTir.g  whatever  prcblcms  that  may  confront 
tis  after  the  war  li  over.  These  prcbleiTiS  and 
conditions  will  be  no  more  complicated  and 
no  more  difficult  to  solve  than  the  diflculcies 
that  ct-nfnnted  the  American  people  at  the 
close  of  the  Am.erican  Revolution,  or  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  or  at  the  close  of  the 
first  World  War. 

Since  the  enemy  foiced  us  Into  the  war, 
and  8in<:e  we  are  In  tne  w&r  to  win.  let  us 
attack  first  and  destroy  flrst.  and  "damned 
be  he  w  bo  first  cries,  'hold !  enough  r  "  before 
the  German  people  have  been  made  to  feel 
ar.d  rcaliZe  the  horror;  of  war  as  they  were 
not  made  tc  fe3l  in  thi»  first  World  War;  and 
b^fcre  a  lasting  peace  has  been  secured  for 
this  Nation  and  the  American  Continent. 

The  heroic  stand  of  Gen.  Djuglas  JiAac- 
•Ar'bur  and  the  brave  soldiers  under  his  cona- 
mand,  which  equals,  if  it  dees  not  surpa.^-g, 
the  hl£t,.^ric  h.roism  oJ  Lacnidas  and  his 
brave  band;  and  the  marvelous  leadership  of 
SuUin,  aiid  the  courr.qe,  beroisni,  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Ru&cian  soldiers,  and  the  fortitude 
and  united  action  of  the  people  cf  Russia, 
challenge  the  attenuon  oi  the  people  of  every 
nation  wiio  Icve  the  freetioais  for  which 
Wa=hiEStcn  and  our  revclutionary  fore- 
fathers fought  ar.d  won  and  for  which  we  are 
fighting  tcday  and  must  preserve. 

Awake,  feilcw  Americans,  awake  Our  Gov- 
ernment is  in  danger — the  greatest  danger 
it  has  ever  bef»n  in  since  it  wa;?  established. 
Eve.'-yihins  that  we  have,  everything  that  we 
hope  for  ts  at  stake.  The  fieedora  and  happi- 
ness not  only  of  this  genuat-.cn  but  of  gen- 
erations luibcrn  is  at  stake.  Our  enemies  are 
on  every  hand — upon  the  oceans,  under  the 
oceans.  In  the  air.  They  ere  lu-.kaig  In  ctur 
potts,  they  ere  Ln  our  facicnes,  in  our  shcpa — 
ail  they  need,  all  ti.ey  want,  to  make  them 
bo'.der  and  mere  aggressive  ai.d  ccine  cut  in 
the  open  against  our  Gcverument  and  instl- 
tutiouj  Is  more  power  and  more  leadership. 

Let  u;  be  en  cxir  guard,  and  let  it  never 
be  said  that  ctir  Government  and  otir  Insti- 
tutions were  destroyed  and  lest  because  cf 
indifference  cr  a  lack  cl  patriotism  acd  Icyalty 
on  the  part  cf  .^mcr:m:-.-. 
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or  Missotmi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  3,  1912 

"  '  :  ARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
deu:,  I  aik  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Append. x  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  appearing  in  today  s  edition  of 
the  Ntw  York  Times  containing  a  very 
complete  and  somewhat  devastating  dis- 
section of  the  radio  speech  recently  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Randolph  E.  Paul  against 
the  Ruml  plan. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco.id, 
as  follows: 

P.\T-A3-TOr-CO  T.VXES 

If  the  radio  speech  of  Randolph  E  Paul. 
general  counsel  for  the  Treasury,  against  the 
Ruml  pay-as-you-go  plan  represents  all  that 
the  Treaaiiry   can  &ay   against  it,   then  the 


plan  should  certainly  be  adopted.     For  Mr. 
Paurs  argument  is  utterly  unconvincing. 

To  try  to  show  that  the  plan  is  really  not 
a  pay-aa-you-go  plan.  Mr.  Paul  Imagines  a 
very  exceptional  ca.?e  in  which  a  man  makes 
W.OOO  in  cne  year,  $10.CCO  the  next  year,  and 
then  only  $3,000  again  tn  the  following  year. 
Mr.  Paul  Is  correct  in  insisting  that  the 
Ruml  plan  would  not  completely  even  out 
Buch  a  man's  dUQcuitles.  What  Mr.  Paul 
fails  to  say,  however,  is  that  the  Rum!  plan 
selves  this  problem  far  better  than  the 
existing  plan. 

iAr.  Paul  says  that  the  Ruml  plan  Is  in- 
tended only  to  benefit  the  rich.  If  1941 
Income  taxes  are  technically  skipped,  he  says, 
and  we  consider  that  we  are  paying  now  en 
1942  Inomes  then  the  RO  or  90  percetit  of 
taxpayers  with  Incomes  below  $3,000  would 
be  "forgiven"  only  a  few  dollars  up  to  a 
mpximum  cf  »200  or  »300,  "but  the  wealthy 
man  with  sn  income  of  ifoOO.OOO  would  save 
a  tax  liabihty  of  more  than  0350.000."  What 
sort  of  argtunent  is  this?  Has  Mr.  Paul  some 
altcmat.ve  plan  in  mind  under  which  the 
rich  min  will  Ije  forgiven  a  tax  liability  of 
only  $300  while  the  poor  mm  will  be  for- 
given a  tax  liability  cf  8350  OCO? 

Mr.  Paul  admits  that  under  the  Ruml  plan 
taxpayers  would  keep  on  paying  year  after 
year,  and  that  any  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Treasury  'would  liot  acrua''.y  appear  until  a 
taxpayer's  income  would  end  or  until  hs  died  ' 
Yet  he  goc*  on  to  say,  "It  is  undeniably  true 
that  over  a  period  of  years  the  Ruml  pian 
Involves  giving  away  a  turn  of  billions  of 
dollars,  and  giving  ic  largely  tx)  tiie  wealthy 
taxpayers  who  need  it  leas;."  "Hiis  is  ccrtal.ily 
a  novel  conception.  Dees  the  Treasury  con- 
sider that  it  is  giving  away  money  to  the 
taxpayers  whenevtr  it  dOcs  not  take  money 
from  them?  Mr.  Paul's  argument,  if  sound, 
would  apply  equally  to  any  reduction  cf  the 
income  tax.  If  aoma  citizens  were  bold  enough 
to  hope  for  such  a  reduclicn  when  the  war  is 
over.  Mr.  Paiil  would  then  presumably  aigue 
thit  such  a  reduction  in  the  income  tax 
would  be  givina;  a  much  greater  sum  to  the 
rich  than  to  the  poor — because  the  Govern- 
ment would  cease  to  take  that  much  greater 
sum  away. 

Mr.  Patil  is  worried  about  the  windfalls 
that  would  come  to  the  taxpayers  who  had 
larger  inccmes  in  1941  than  in  1942.  From 
the  tone  of  his  argument  one  would  gaih^r 
that  incomes  generally  were  higher  in  1941 
than  they  will  be  In  1£42.  If  there  were  any- 
thing  in  that  contcnticn,  tl-.e  answer  would 
be  simplo.  V.'hy  not  skip  taxes  on  1942  in- 
stead of  1941  incomes?  But  the  contention 
Is  without  substance.  On  the  contrary,  an- 
other brancii  of  the  Government  itself  points 
out  that  1942  incomes  ore  higher  in  the  m  iss 
than  1941  incomes.  The  Deparimcnt  of  Com- 
merce recently  calculated  that  by  the  second 
quarter  of  1942  the  national  income  had 
reached  an  a.f^nual  rate  in  excess  cf  $112,- 
000,000,000  as  comp.ared  with  the  1941  total  of 
less  than  $95  GOC  .000.000. 

Mr.  Paul,  finally,  even  contradicts  himself. 
He  expresses  a  willingness  to  accept  the  pay- 
as-you-go  plan  ler  normal  taxes  and  the 
first  bracket  of  surt.-'xes.  But  if  he  accepts 
the  Ruml  plan  to  this  e?:tent.  what  becomes 
of  his  argximent  that  the  plan  benefits  the 
rich  more  than  the  poor?  Obviously,  a  rich 
man  pa3rs  more  under  the  normal  tax  than  a 
poor  man:  hence  he  wouid  gain  more  if 
forgiven  his  1941  r.crmal  taxes.  And  what 
becomes,  also,  of  Mr  Paul's  cblection  that 
the  Rural  plan  creates  great  administrative 
dlffictilties,  if  he  is  willing  to  accept  It  for  80 
percent  cf  tne  retiirns?  Mr.  Paul  declares 
flatly  that  the  Ruml  plan  wouid  not  In  fact 
put  the  taxpayers  on  a  current  ba-sis:  and 
then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  If  it  Is  udopted 
for  80  percent  of  the  taxpayers  it  would  put 
them  cu  a  current  basis. 
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In  short,  the  Treasury's  stated  objections 
to  the  Ruml  plan  are  so  unconvincing,  ficti- 
tious, and  self -contradictory  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  suspicion  that  the  Treasury's  biggest  ob- 
jection to  the  plan  is  that  somebody  else 
thought  of  it  first. 
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LEO  KOCI.ALKOW.SKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nvrS 


Thursday,  Sevtemhcr  3,  1942 

Mr.  KOCIALKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  gianted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recopd.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  the  Honorable  Sergio 
Osmena.  Vice  President  of  the  Pliilip- 
pines,  before  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  August  31.  1942: 

Commander  in  Chief  Singer,  distingrii.shed 
guests,  veterans  of  foreign  wars  of  the  tJnited 
States,  and  friends,  before  addressing  you, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  pay  tribute  to  two 
illustrious  sons  of  this  great  State  of  Ohio. 
Their  names  stand  out  prominently  on  the 
honor  roll  of  great  benefactors  of  the  Filipino 
people.  They  are  President  McKln!ey  and 
President  Taft. 

McKinley,  as  President  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898. 
was  responsible  fcr  the  American  policy  of 
benevolence  in  the  Philippines;  Taft.  a  native 
son  of  this  city,  was  the  pioneer  executor  cf 
that  policy.  It  was  Governor  Taft  who  es- 
tablished civil  government  in  cur  islands. 
In  carrying  out  McKinley's  instructions,  "The 
Philippines  fcr  the  Filipinos"  became  his 
watchword. 

Both  T.'ift  and  McKinley  are  held  In  venera- 
tion by  the  Filipino  people.  Both  deferve 
the  highest  place  in  the  history  cf  human 
relations,  fcr  they  were  originally  responsible 
for  the  unique  relationship  existing  between 
the  Filipino  and  American  peoples.  The 
strength  cf  this  relationship  is  being  tested 
in  this  war. 

Almost  exactly  a  year  ago.  President  Quezon 
of  the  Philippines,  in  a  radio  broadcast  to 
the  United  States,  expresred  the  sentiments 
of  the  Filipino  people  with  these  memorable 
words:  "In  this  grave  national  emergency, 
the  stand  of  the  Filipino  people  Is  clear  and 
unmistakable.  We  owe  loyalty  to  America 
and  are  bound  to  her  by  bonds  of  everlasting 
gratitude.  Should  the  United  States  enter 
the  war,  the  Philippines  would  follow  her  and 
fight  by  her  side,  placing  at  her  disposal  all 
cur  ntanpower  and  all  our  natural  resources, 
however  limited  these  might  be.  We  stand 
with  the  United  States  in  life  and  in  death." 

This  was  a  solemn  pledge.  I  am  proud  to 
say  it  was  religiously  complied  with.  'When 
Japan,  a  few  hours  after  the  treacherous 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  struck  at  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Filipinos  rose  In  instant  unison, 
grimly  determined  to  repel  the  Invasion. 
Along  with  your  soldiers,  they  fought  to  de- 
fend ycur  flag  as  well  as  theirs,  your  honor 
and  their  own.  American  and  Filipino  sol- 
diers bled  on  the  same  hallowed  ground,  and 
with  their  mingled  blood  wrote  the  inspiring 
epic  of  Bataan. 

The  epic  of  Battan  Is  a  story  of  a  valiant 
people  who  kept  faith  with  their  benefactors 
to  the  bitter  end,  through  the  terrible  days 
and  nights  of  enemy  bombings  and  cannon- 
adings.    It  is  a  story   of   long   and  anxious 


waiting  for  reinforcements  that  never  came. 
It  was  tragic  but  glorious. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  continued  to  wave 
over  the  Philippines  while  there  was  strength 
in  our  soldiers— Americans  and  Filipinos. 
With  a  common  hope  and  a  common  fate  to 
share,  they  showed  the  world  what  perfect 
comradeship  and  understanding  between  two 
peoples  could  accomplish.  With  so  little 
they  did  so  much. 

The  Filipino  people  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  of  the  Philippines.  Filipino  blood  was 
shed  freely;  thousands  of  Filipino  wives  were 
widowed  and  still  more  children  orphaned; 
homes  were  wrecked  and  villages  razed.  The 
suffering  was  terrible  for  a  peace-loving  peo- 
ple. How  did  the  Filipino  people  stirvive  all 
these  ordeals?  Why  did  they  fight  alongside 
the  United  States  to  the  bitter  end? 

The  fundamental  reason  for  Filipino  re- 
sistance in  Bataan  is  that  we  owe  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  and  we  are  profoundly 
grateful  to  her  for  the  Just  and  xinselfish 
treatment  we  have  received  during  her  ad- 
ministration of  the  Islands. 

America  went  to  our  remote  Islands  In 
the  far  Pacific,  not  to  enslave  or  exploit 
an  already  vanquished  people,  but  to  foster 
their  political,  social,  and  economic  advance- 
ment. With  the  torch  of  human  liberty  in 
her  hand,  she  proclaimed  to  the  whole  world 
from  the  veiy  first  day  of  her  occupation 
that  the  Philippines  would  be  for  the 
Filipinos — truly  a  new  venture  in  political 
idealism. 

Instead  of  Imposing  upon  us  a  harsh  and 
tyrannical  rule,  she  gave  us  from  the  very 
beginning  participation  in  the  conduct  of 
our  government,  participation  which  grew 
steadily  in  scope  as  we  showed  our  capacity 
for  self-government. 

But  this  was  net  all.  Along  with  her 
flag,  America  carried  with  her  the  principles 
of  democracy.  She  transplanted  in  our  soil 
the  institutions  which  guarantee  individual 
liberty,  established  a  system  of  free  public 
education,  eradicated  rampant  epidemics  and 
diseases,  and  improved  communications. 
Coftnizant  of  the  necessity  that  economic 
development  must  accompany  political 
growth,  she  helped  us  develop  cur  natural 
resources  and  opened  her  rich  markets  to  our 
products,  enabling  vs  to  enjoy  material  pros- 
perity and  a  relatively  high  standard  of 
Uving. 

Read  the  long  and  unhappy  history  of 
colonization  elsewhere  in  the  world;  examine 
the  treatment  that  subject  peoples  have  re- 
ceived from  their  conquerors:  study  the  rela- 
tionship between  peoples  of  different  races, 
cne  strong  and  the  other  weak;  and  you  will 
find  no  parallel  to  America's  record  in  the 
Philippines.  Here  the  sovereign  power  dis- 
sociated herself  from  any  selfish  motive  and 
in  her  capacity  as  trustee  of  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple, she  administered  the  Interests  of  the 
Filipinos  purely  for  their  benefit. 

But  we  are  with  America  in  this  war  not 
only  because  of  our  loyalty  and  gratitude  to 
her.  We  are  also  in  this  war  because  wc  be- 
lieve in  the  same  principles  in  which  America 
believes. 

You  are  fighting  to  save  the  world  from 
ruin  at  the  hands  of  the  totalitarian  dic- 
tators. You  are  fighting  for  the  rule  of  Jus- 
tice in  International  relations.  You  are  fight- 
ing for  the  right  of  all  nations,  big  and  small, 
to  freedom  and  independence.  Ycu  are  fight- 
ing for  the  right  of  every  man  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  religion,  to  enjoy  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  You  are 
fighting  for  the  right  of  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  to  live  in  freedom,  to  think  and 
speak  and  to  worship.  You  are  fighting  for 
a  new  world  free  from  fear  and  want,  pro- 
vided with  greater  safeguards  that  will  in- 
sure lasting  peace  and  offering  more  ample 
opportunities  to  every  nation  for  the  real- 
ization of  Its  legitimate  aspirations  to  po- 


litical freedom,  spiritual  advancement,  and 
economic  security.  In  fine,  you  are  fighting 
for  human  dignity  and  htiman  rights,  with- 
out which  life  would  not  be  worth  living. 
And  these  are  precisely  the  principles  for 
which  we  Filipinos,  as  a  Christian  and  dem- 
ocratic nation,  are  always  ready  to  fight. 
They  are  also  the  principles  for  which  the 
Allies  of  America  are  fighting.  They  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  new  bill 
of  human  freedom. 

The  other  reason  for  Filipino  resistance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  wanton  aggression 
of  the  Japanese  was  a  challenge  to  our  lovo 
of  country.  The  first  obligation  of  a  nation 
capable  of  self-government  Is  to  defend  itself 
against  foreign  aggression.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter whether  the  country  attacked  is  weaker 
and  less  prepared  than  its  aggressor.  Its 
duty  in  any  case  is  to  meet  the  attack  and 
offer  resistance,  because  if  it  desires  to  be 
free  It  must  be  ready  to  assume  the  respcn- 
sibility  which  that  freedom  entails.  It  must 
show  its  fitness  to  fight,  suffer,  and  die  fcr  it. 
December  7  found  Filipinos  with  full  na- 
tional consciousness.  With  cur  struggle  of 
the  past  4  centuries  and  cur  successful 
practice  in  self-government  during  4  decades 
under  the  American  flag,  the  Ideal  of  free 
nationhood  had  been  steeled  in  our  hearts 
and  m.inds.  Freedom  and  independence,  for 
which  our  people  had  fought,  bled,  and  died, 
had  ceased  to  be  merely  cherished  aspira- 
tions; they  had  become  tangible  realities. 
As  a  matter  of  'act.  Independence  had  al- 
ready been  granted  us  by  the  Congress  cf 
the  United  States,  to  be  effective  on  July  4. 
1946.  Despite  the  events  cf  the  past  few 
months,  the  American  people  have  solemnly 
pledged  that  this  freedom  will  be  redeemed 
and  that  our  independence  will  be  estab- 
lished and  protected. 

The  Filipino  people  huve  Joined  in  this 
war  of  their  own  free  will,  without  compul- 
sion or  coercion.  Certainly,  the  war  In  the 
Pacific  was  not  of  our  making.  We  gave 
no  cause  to  any  country  to  attack  us.  Japan 
chose  to  Invade  the  Philippines  because  the 
American  flag  was  there  and  this  Is  precisely 
the  reason  why  we  are  fighting — and  fighting 
by  your  side. 

Tlie  Filipino  people  are  In  this  war  to  the 
finish.  Tliere  will  be  no  compromise  with 
the  brutal  forces  that  seek  to  conquer  and 
enslave  the  world.  Our  spirit  remains  un- 
daunted. We  will  fight  until  victory  is 
won.  Bataan  is  not  the  end;  it  Is  only  the 
beginning. 


?:;cn  and  the  V. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

f:0.^^„  .4  LP  EN  W.  FARXLEY 

Or     KENTUCKY 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  3,  1942 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Thom.\s]  before  the  National  Institute  on 
Education  and  the  War,  called  by  ths 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  and  held 
August  28-31,  1942,  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity in  Washington.  D.  C.  The  first 
address  is  entitled  "What  EducaUoa  u 
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I  To  Holp  Win  the  War."  f nd  the 

second.  "The  Present  S'atus  a 
pects  for  Federal  Aid  to  Educatu 

There  tk  ing  no  ofajrctlon.  the  addresses 
were  orrieied  to  be  printed  in  the  |Record, 
as  {ollow^: 
What  Edvcatto!*  Is  Doing  To  Hru  ^iv  the 

War 

(Addrc'-s  of  Hon    ELBtur  D  Thomas   of  Utah. 

bf'ff  re   general   scsslcn.   Naf.or.al     nstltute 

on    F  •  :i    and    th<«    War,    gyr  r.aflum 

Anjfr  ivprslty.  Wa"=hlngtcn.  D  C  > 

I  8P1  becoming  convinced  that  If  the  war 

we  are   now  fis:htir.g  continues  for  another 

jear.  as  it  {?0i:bt2ess  wllJ.  every  Amer:  ran  over 

the  ?ge  of  3  and  •':  •-  of  senilitt  will  be 
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-chool.     Oir  prow- 


Infj  Army  in  itself  is  a  g.tii  cdii.atlcjja'  in^tl 
tution      In    It     this    year    are    m 
4.0CO.0OO   iren   who   have   left   their 
«lutl"»3  to  study  the  science  of  war. 
The    Na\-%"5   systematic    training; 
dr.-  .--     •     -^.3,  jj3   J     ^^. 

Ilk  the    Tslue   of 

More  tnftn  4  00  J  war-indusTy  ; 
lr.g     more     than     5  lOO.OCO 
adopted    tralnlrg-wlthlr-indurtry 

•pc ;  hy  the  red''ral  Oovemm 

ev  :  ■  they  reach  the  doors  cf 

di'feT  cs.  Hillhons  of  rr.en  r 
tralntnc:  In  our  great  ^ 
Binre  July  1.  19tO  more  thnn  3'XK)1)00  have 
taken  in'.en«lTe  shcrt  courss  which  Drcpared 
tliem  for  war  Industries  or  Imprc^  ?d  their 
iklliS  If  they  were  a'.retdy  erriploy  ?d.  An- 
ether  half  million  technicians  hs  ve  been 
tr;  -rin:;  a  s  ccl- 

If  8t    :  t    was 

th'8  training  n  the  wnr  r:'  -•  •;  ^'  Congre«^ 
^as  vcred  a  tctal  of  $313  ^c  .u  to  p?.y  the 
cost  of  teachers'  salaries  and  to  provide 
equ'Df^ent. 

All  this  military  «nd  war-lndtjstry  training 
l"  '  ...        V  ,.,  jp  school 

pr'  •  ptpils  and 

fudents  iir.d-r  thj  tutfia;;e  of  1200  000 
teacher?.  In  this  vast  company  will  be  found 
•  million  cc'!ei:e  sttidents.  most  of  ^  hem  are 
prerarlnt;  therr-'elves  for  war  wi  rk.  and 
2  500  000  vocaticnn'-educntlon  stutents  ac- 
quiring abilities  directly  useful  to  the  war 
effort 

Is    T  entire    story'      No       Not    bv 

many  .  Srhdlhouscs  rill  t«  lighted 

throughout  the  Ir.nd  a~aln  this  yei  r  and  if 
you  W:'  '  V  'hrnugh  their  windows  yuu  will 
»ee   th  of   adults   enrnestly   learning 

where  tl.c  i,r:s.uro  points  are  to  l  »e  found 
f.nd  how  to  put  cut  an  Incendlay  bomb 
And  siiU  th^.t  is  not  all.  Wv^ricing  thrcucrh 
W'lmen  s  c^ubs,  schools,  service  c.  lbs.  and 
other  organ .zations.  the  Office  of  Itice  Ad- 
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course  on 

education  and  the  war.    1 

hat  puts 

me  once  more  in  a  role  m  which  I  ha  .e  always 
taken  great  pnde.  the  role  of  professc  r.  Other 
directors  of  Federal  war  agencies  1  ave  to'.d 
you  about  africuiture.  economics.  prKlucticn. 
and  miLtary  K-ience  As  I  see  it.  I  have  the 
honor  cf  occupying  the  chair  of  edv-ation  at 
this  National  Institute.  From  w  •  i 
Already  said,  you  will  know  that  I  .^j  pit^.;a 
both  the  honor  and  gravity  of  ths  assien- 
ment  Americans  have  alway- 
Irg  faith  in  education:  today  ft. 
very  fulc-um  from  wh:c^.  '  • 
victory  from  the  gra.«!p  of  tie  A  ;  H 
doom  is  being  sealed  by  an  ei  ?  .-  Niion 
studying  rr.^  :r-^-n — how  to  df        r.m. 

The  Cor.        -     :  the  United  ^     •   j    .ciopted 
cur  present  ua;;ou&l  course  of  ?    .   j  when  it 
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voted  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Axis. 
I  say  with  full  knowledge  that  the  courses  of 
study  m  our  democratic  Nation  are  deter- 
mined locally.  I  say  it  with  full  realization 
that  textbooks  and  assignments  did  not  im- 
mediately change.  But  we  are  engaged  in 
total  war.  Neither  education  nor  any  other 
element  in  our  society  can  be  excused  from 
the  ranks  of  total  war:  so  the  obligation  cf 
education  to  enlist  for  the  duration  was  defi- 
nitely assumed  last  December  8. 

Under  our  Constitution  only  the  Federal 
Government  is  entrusted  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  waging  war.  Therefore,  in  this  total 
war  all  elements  of  our  national  life — educa- 
tion included — must  respond  to  the  wishes 
of  our  Federal  Government.  Gone  are  the 
days  when  war  could  be  turned  over  to  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  We  are  all  soldiers  in 
the  legions  marching  the  hazardous  road  to 
victory. 

If  education  is  also  part  of  the  war  effort, 
and  I  am  sure  no  patriotic  teacher  or  li- 
brarian would  wish  to  be  excluded,  then  tlie 
Fv?der;U  Government,  seeking  unity  on  all 
fronts,  should  mobilize  the  forces  of  educa- 
tion in  an  orderly  and  systematic  manner. 
It  should  speak  to  education  through  one 
voice. 

Seventy-f-ve  years  ago  this  year  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  established  a 
spokesman  in  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  people's  national  intere:;t  in  education. 
Thp.t  spokesman  is  the  United  States  Office 
of  Educ.Ttion.  Your  presence  here — State  su- 
perintendents of  schools,  city  superintend- 
ents, college  presidents  and  deans,  vocational 
and  rural  education  leaders,  and  of5cers  of 
great  national  organizations — affords  testi- 
mony to  the  fine  working  relationships  be- 
tween Federal.  State,  and  local  educational 
ors;anizatlcns  that  have  been  developed  over 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  These  are  the 
working  relationships  which  are  the  Nations 
greit  strentrth  in  time  of  crisis. 

Supplementing  this  normal  machinery  for 
cooperation.  I  know  that  immediately  alter 
Pearl  Harbor  you  set  up  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  Wartime  Commission.  I 
know  that  through  this  Wartime  Comm'ssion 
the  vitality  of  national  professional  and  vol- 
untary education  organizations  h.TS  been 
added  to  the  strength  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's official  relations  with  public  and  pri- 
vate education  systems  and  institutions.  I 
have  followed  the  work  of  the  Wartime  Com- 
mission and  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  with  growing  interest  and  euthu- 
sicsm.  Although  sea  battles  and  air  raids 
take  the  headlines,  the  history  of  this  war. 
wh':'n  it  is  written,  will  record  with  glowing 
tribute  victories  on  the  home  front  won  by 
education — victories  without  which  the  suc- 
cesses of  both  men  luid  machines  on  the 
fisrhting  line  could  never  have  been  possible. 

In  my  work  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  i  am  familiar  with  what  goes  on  in 
many  walks  of  life,  and  I  can  say  without 
reservation  that  no  trade  or  profession  has 
been  more  alert  than  our  Nation's  educitcrs 
to  their  responsibilities  nor  has  any  group 
been  more  prompt  and  skillful  in  carrying 
cut  war  assignments. 

Schools  shctald  not  limit  their  aims  to  the 
Immediate  requesto  of  a  government  waging 
war.  Millions  of  children  will  still  be  In 
school  when  that  victory  comes.  But  those 
millions  will  grow  up  and  graduate  in  the 
long,  slow  years  of  rebuilding  the  world.  To 
make  it  the  kind  of  world  in  which  ail  men 
may  live  at  peace — to  help  extend  the  four 
freedoms  and  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  the 
entire  hemisphere  is  the  task  of  American 
ecucation — the  long-range  task. 

We  won  the  last  war  and  lest  the  peace 
hecause  the  American  people  did  not  under- 
stand that  their  lives  were  bound  for  better 
or  worse  to  Chinese  rice  growers,  Australian 
sheep  ri:  r.«.  and  coal  miners  in  Poland. 
They     -.  :.  it    aware   that   every   period   of 

prosperity  in  America  coincided  with  a  perlcd 
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of  extensive  world  trade,  especially  trade 
with  the  Orient.  They  thought  we  could 
live  alone  and  thrive.  We  are  now  paying  a 
terrible  cost  for  national  misjudgment.  Re- 
sponsibility for  that  error  must  fall  heavily 
on  education.  All  teachers  everywhere 
should  say  to  themselves.  "It  m.ust  not  hap- 
pen again  II  we  can  help  it."  And  they  can 
help.  Teachers,  more  than  most  any  other 
members  of  our  society,  can  help  the  citizens 
of  tomorrow  understand  the  basic  facts  of 
world  unity.  They  must  help  our  young 
people  see  that  freedom  cannot  be  safe  for 
them  until  it  is  safe  for  all  men  everywhere. 
If  I  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  one  request 
which  I  might  mrike  through  you  to  the 
teachers  of  the  Nation,  it  would  be  this: 
Work  for  world  unity! 

In  a  recent  bock  on  Thomas  Jefferson — 
World  Citizen.  I  pointed  out  that  "World 
unity  docs  not  mean  a  world  of  bliss;  it 
means  a  world  much  like  our  own  Ameri:a. 
where  strife,  litgation.  contest,  competition, 
struggle,  strikes,  and  clashes  of  all  kinds  of 
interests  go  hand  In  hand  with  splendid  and 
peaceful  cooperation  in  fifty-odd  political 
jurisdictions;  where  m^n  have  complex  citi- 
zenship and  some  no  citizensh  p.  yet  all  stand 
as  Individuals  before  the  law;  where  States 
puU  against  each  other,  some  alone,  some  in 
regions  of  interest,  yet  all  unite  for  the  com- 
mon good."  Tlirsa  are  the  hard  facts  the 
schools  must  burn  into  the  minds  of  their 
students. 

Sometimes  Member;  cf  Congress  and  oth- 
ers declare  that  since  education  Is  not  men- 
tioned In  the  Constitution  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  concern  with  It. 

I  thini:  I  have  listed  encujh  current  de- 
mands by  the  Federal  agencies  to  prove  that 
cur  Government  cannot  get  along  wi'.h::ut 
education.  I  have  also  suggested  that  the 
future  velfarc  of  our  Nation  and  cf  the 
world  is  utterly  dependent  on  what  our  chil- 
dren learn.  I  could  go  on  and  point  out  that 
teginnirg  in  1787  the  Federal  Government 
invested  $500,000,000  in  land  grants  to 
establish  a  mjTlad  of  little  white  school 
houses.  I  have  said  and  say  again  that  the 
endowment  funds  which  the  Federal  Go.ern- 
nicnt.  beginning  in  1862.  invented  in  cur  €9 
land-grr.nt  coll-eses  has  since  produced  mere 
beneficial  results  than  any  social  machinery 
created  In  the  last  2.000  years.  If  Congress 
had  not  voted  Federal  aid  to  vocational  edu- 
cation in  1917.  the  country  could  not  have 
trained  3.000.000  emergency  workers  for  our 
vital  war  industries  during  the  last  two  years. 
No,  the  Federal  Government  cannot  operate 
without  the  help  of  education. 

It  is  no  precedent,  therefore,  that  other 
proposals  for  Federal  promotion  of  education 
are  before  Congress.  Failure  to  reenforce  cur 
elementary  school  systems  has  left  us  with  a 
terrible  legacy  in  this  crisis.  Nearly  half  a 
million  selective  service  registrants  are  re- 
ported to  be  functionally  Illiterate.  Today 
hundreds  of  officers  and  noncommissioned 
:  men  In  Army  camps  are  spending  hours 
j  teaching  soldiers  o  read  and  write.  Kow  can 
I  the  rederr  1  Government  fail  to  be  concerned 
[  about  such  a  situation?  As  a  measure  of 
national  defense  the  Federal  Government 
must  have  prospective  soldiers  trained  In  the 
fundamental  skills  before  they  ever  reach  the 
Army.  Congress  now  has  before  it  proposals 
to  strengthen  elementary  education.  Con- 
gress may  also  soon  have  before  It  proposals 
for  Federal  financing  of  plans  to  mobilize 
our  college  students  Into  a  great  reserve. 
There  will  also  be  proposals  for  rehabilitation 
training  for  disabled  soldiers.  We  should 
not  examine  these  proposals  with  any  sense 
cf  guilt  or  fear  Our  e.xperience  reveals  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  and  must  pro- 
mote education.  Every  Instance  of  Federal 
Rid  to  education  has  been  a  success  story. 
And  why  not?  Thomas  Jefferson  years  ago 
saw  the  necessity  of  the  "education  of  the 
common  people."  Next  spring  will  witness 
the  two  himdr  dth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
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^f  this  American  whose  Ideas  and  ideals  we 
live  by.  Next  spring  we  will  dedicate  a  memo- 
rial in  Washington  in  his  honor.  By  odd  and 
fortunate  coincidence  the  current  proposals 
for  Federal  aid  for  elementary  and  other 
schools  and  for  a  college  war  reserve  would, 
if  voted,  kring  to  pass  nationally  the  goal 
cf  Jefferson's  famous  Virginia  education  plan. 
No  greater  honor  could  be  paid  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  no  greater  good  could  be  ac- 
complished for  the  Nation  than  by  approval 
of  a  well-balanced,  generous,  comprehensive 
program  of  Federal  support  for  education. 

'Educate  and  inform  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people,"    said    Thomas    Jefferson.     "Enable    ' 
them  to  see   that  it  is  in  their  interest  to 
preserve  peace  and  order,  and  they  will  pre-    1 
serve     them.     •     •     •       Preach     a     crusade    j 
against  ignorance;  establish  and  improve  the 
law  for  educating  the  common  people." 


The  Present  Status  and  Prospects  for 
Federal  Aid 

(Address  of  Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  of  Utah, 
before  forenoon  symposium  on  problem  24, 
"How  Shall  Education  Be  Financed  in  the 
War  Period?  '  National  Institute  on  Educa- 
tion and  the  War,  American  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.) 

present  status  and  prospects  for  federal  AH) 
FOR   education 

There  is  now  pending  on  the  calendar  of 
the  United  States  Senate  a  bill  (S.  1313)  to 
provide  for  Federal  aid  to  the  States  in 
the  support  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  That  bill,  sponsored  by  me  and 
Senator  Hill,  of  Alabama,  has  been  ade- 
quately considered  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  convincing  evidence  has  been 
reported  favorably  by  a  vote  of  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  committee.  It  ought,  without 
delay,  to  be  enacted  Into  law.  As  to  whether  1 
It  will  be  enacted  depends  not  only  upon  the  1 
activities  of  its  friends  In  the  Congress,  but  | 
also  upon  a  vigorous  and  active  popular  sup- 
port among  the  real  friends  of  the  public 
schools. 

A     NECrESSART     POLICY     FOR    THE     FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Federal  aid  for  public  education  is  a  policy 
certain  to  be  adopted  by  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  in  keeping  with  our  entire 
economic  and  political  developments.  The 
only  question  is  when  or  how  soon  its  adop- 
tion will  occur. 

One  of  the  outstanding  facts  of  otir  na- 
tional development  has  been  change  in  policy 
to  meet  needs  as  they  arise.  An  example  of 
the  development  in  Federal  legislation  Is  seen 
In  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  of  1862  to  pro- 
vide for  establishing  the  land-grant  colleges 
in  the  States.  President  Buchanan  vetoed 
the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  con- 
stitutional, but  later  the  bill  was  passed 
p.gcin  and  President  Lincoln  signed  it.  Since 
Its  enactment  no  one  has  seriously  ques- 
tioned the  constitutionality  of  the  law, 
and  it  has  not  been  brought  Into  court  for 
decision.  In  fact,  the  law  has  become  a  well- 
established  precedent  and  It  has  been 
followed  by  important  extensions. 

There  are  now  69  of  these  land-grant  col- 
leges, enrolling  nearly  one-fifth  of  all  the 
students  in  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  pos- 
sessions. Of  these  69  land-grant  institu- 
tions. 24  are  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  28  State  universities  in  which 
work  in  agriculture,  engineering,  and  home 
economics  form  a  component  part  of  the 
work  of  the  institution,  and  17  are  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  Negroes. 

One  may  well  paiise  to  think  what  would 
have  been  the  status  of  higher  education  for 
the  people  in  the  fields  of  science  and  prac- 


tical arts  If  the  reactionary  Ideas  of  Bu- 
chanan rather  than  the  liberalism  of  Lincoln 
had  prevailed  In  the  1860's.  Since  their 
establishment  the  land-grant  colleges  have 
been  the  sources  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  and  of  agricultural  and  industrial  lead- 
ership in  times  of  war  and  national  distress 
as  well  as  in  times  of  peace  and  national 
prosperity. 

Similar  observations  might  be  made  with 
respect  to  vocational  education  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  and  succeeding  acts  for  voca- 
tional education  in  our  high  schools.  Events 
during  the  past  12  or  18  months  certainly 
have  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  maintenance  of  vocational 
education  throughout  the  Nation.  When  the 
current  defense  program  became  necessary, 
the  high  schools  of  our  Nation  maintaining 
vocational  education  courses  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  and  the  George-Deen  Acts 
were  the  most  readily  available  institutions 
for  training  workers  in  defense  industries 
and  have  rendered  a  service  to  the  Nation 
far  beyond  any  cost  incurred  and  without 
any  of  the  dire  calamities  of  Federal  domi- 
nation of  education  predicted  by  the  tradi- 
tional opponents  of  Federal  aid  for  education. 

The  fundamental  question  is  not  whether 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  partici- 
pate in  the  support  of  education — It  has  been 
doing  that  in  Increasing  proportions  almost 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The 
real  question  is  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  adopt  a  policy  of  aid  to  edu- 
cation which  is  truly  democratic;  whether 
it  will  continue  to  offer  aid  to  select  classes, 
to  apportion  benefits  on  a  matching  basis; 
or  whether  it  will  make  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  of  acceptable  American 
standards  universally  available  to  "all  the 
children  of  all  the  people  " 

HISTORY    OF    FEDERAL    AID    FOR    EDUCATION 

Let  us  examine  the  record  of  what  the 
Federal  Government  has  done  in  the  field  of 
education.  The  ordinance  of  1785,  providing 
for  the  official  survey  of  public  lands  to  the 
west  of  the  Original  Colonies,  specified  that 
lot  No.  16  cf  each  township  should  be  re- 
served for  the  support  of  public  schools.  In 
1787  and  1788  large  tracts  of  land  in  what  is 
now  Ohio  were  sold  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress with  every  sixteenth  section  reserved  for 
schools. 

Beginning  with  the  admission  of  Ohio  to 
Statehood  in  1802.  this  early  policy  was  con- 
tinued and  extended  by  the  new  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  condition  that  the  States  exempt 
from  taxation  for  5  years  all  public  lands 
sold  by  Congress.  Except  for  Maine.  Texas, 
and  West  Virginia,  all  States  admitted  to 
the  Union  after  1802  received  land  grants 
for  schools.  Most  States  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  received  two  sections  and  seme 
received  four  sections  in  each  township. 
Most  States  upon  admission  also  received 
smaller  grants  of  land  for  college  and  uni- 
versity purposes.  In  1862  the  Morrill  Act 
provided  further  grants,  either  of  land  or  of 
land  scrip,  for  the  establishment  of  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  all  States. 
The  total  amount  of  land  given  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  specifically  for  common 
schools  was  about  121.130  square  miles — an 
area  larger  than  the  State  of  Colorado  and 
three  times  the  size  of  Ohio. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  vote 
money  grants  to  the  States  for  education. 
Congress  In  1887  appropriated  $15,000  a  year 
to  each  of  the  land-grant  colleges  for  the 
op)eration  of  an  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion. This  amount  was  gradually  Increased 
so  that  In  1940-41  the  Federal  appropria- 
tions averaged  about  $134,500  per  institution. 
In  1890  the  Second  Morrill  Act  provided  for 
further  annual  grants  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  land-grant  colleges.  Beginning  at 
$15,000  per  year  for  each  college,  the  amount 
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had  been  Increased  by  1940-41  to  an  average 
of  nearly  $99,000.  thus  making  a  total  of 
approximately  $233,000  available,  on  the  aver- 
age, to  each  State  and  Territory  for  its  col- 
lege of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  In 
1914  the  Smith-Lever  Act  gave  money  to  the 
States,  on  condition  that  they  raise  a  similar 
amount,  for  the  diffusion  of  information  on 
agriculture  and  home  economics  among  per- 
sons not  attending  the  colleges. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  created  a 
system  of  Federal  and  State  matching  el  funds 
to  carry  on  vocational  education  in  public 
high  schools  under  the  supervision  cf  a  Fed- 
eral board  for  vccational  education.  Over  a 
9-year  period  the  amount  of  Federal  money 
provided  by  this  legislation  was  increased  to 
more  than  $7,000,000  annually.  In  1936  the 
George-Deen  Act  authorized  an  additional 
grant  of  $14,483,000.  making  available  a  total 
of  over  $21,000,000  of  Federal  funds  each  year 
for  vocational  education  under  these  two  laws. 

Since  World  War  No.  1  there  have  &]fo  been 
large  Federal  apprcpriatior.s  for  the  vocational 
reeducation  of  war  veterans  and  cf  persons 
disabled  in  industry.  Within  the  past  decade 
Federal  money  has  been  given  to  operate 
schools  closed  by  the  economic  depression,  to 
provide  nursery  and  adult  education,  to  con- 
struct school  buildings,  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and 
the  National  Youth  Administration,  to  train 
defense  workers,  and  to  extend  and  improve 
community  facilities  (including  schools)  in 
defense  areas. 

BACKGROUND    OF   S.  1313 

In  1937  Senator  Harrison,  of  MissL«sippl, 
Jointly  with  the  then  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Senator 
Black,  of  Alabama,  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  the  States  for 
public  education.  That  bill  was  favorably  re- 
ported after  extensive  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  While 
the  bill  was  before  the  Hou,e  Committee  on 
Education,  and  hearings  were  being  held,  the 
President  requested  the  Advisory  Conunittee 
on  Education,  previously  appointed  by  him  to 
study  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education, 
to  give  more  extended  consideration  to  the 
whole  subject  of  Federal  relationship  to  State 
and  local  conduct  of  education,  and  to  pre- 
pare a  report.  Thereafter,  the  Congrets  took 
no  further  action  In  the  matter  pending  the 
report  cf  the  President's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Education. 

On  February  8,  1938.  the  President's  com- 
mittee transmitted  its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  report  was  published  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  also  as  House  Document  No.  529, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  sessiom  The 
committee  found  by  unanimous  agreement 
that:  "The  educational  services  now  provided 
for  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  Nation's 
children  are  below  any  level  that  should  be 
tolerated  In  a  civilized  country";  and  that 
"unless  the  Federal  Government  participates 
in  the  financing  of  schools  and  related  serv- 
ices, several  millions  of  children  in  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  be  largely  denied  the 
educational  opportunities  that  should  be  re- 
garded as  their  birthright." 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  drawn  in  keeping  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  advisory  com- 
mittee. After  extensive  hearings  before  » 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
first  session,  the  bill  S.  1305  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  with  the  recommendation  that  it 
pass.  Because  of  several  circumstances  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  relate  here,  the  bill  died 
on  the  calendar  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress. 

In  1941  Senator  Harrison  and  I  Introduced 
another  bUl.  Senate  bill  1313.  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  States  for  education. 
Extensive  hearings  were  held  on  the  bill.    One 
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for    Federal    assistance    In    educauo 
funda  for  the  equalization  of  elemer 
KcoiMtarT   educational    opportunilie  i 
and  within  the  States     Accordingly 
ruary   11.    1942.   the   3?naicr  from 
I  Mr   Hill]  and  I  submitted  U:>  the 
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PROVISIONS  or  S.    1313 

The  bin  for  Federal  aid  for  educat 
po«>fd    by    the    Senator    Irom 
myself,  is  a  simple  and  direct  measure 
upon  sound  princ:pl€S.     Its  chief  cl 
iftlcs  are  these: 

First    It  provides  specifically  that  " 
trol  and  supervtslon  of  public  scho)ls 
remain    solely   a   S:;'te   function,  or 
function    under   State    law "     It 
states  that  no  Federal  "department 
or  otBcT     •     •     •     shall  exercise  a: 
▼Ision  or  control  over  any  school  wi:l 
to  wh"ch  any  funds  are  expended 
this  act  " 

Second    The  fund.s  will  be  appnp 
the  States  according  to  need  as  de 
by  a  formula  based  on  the  numb*>r 
Bon^  5  to  17  years  old  and  the  pers|5nal 
Income  in  the  respfctive  States. 

Third    Each  State  will  providf 
legislature,  for  a  plan  whereby  the 
celved  will   be  i   to  Its  r 

local   school   J'.  In    some 

that  win  fit  the  situaiion  In   that 
as  effectively  to  lessen  inequalities  < 
tlor.al  opportunities. 

Fiturth.   Full    reccgn:tlon   Is  give: 
right    of    the    Strtcs    to    maintain 
Bfhools   for   children   cf   the   minor 
while,  at  the  sam3  t'.ir.e.  ample  pre, 
»-.ade  for  Increasing  the  financial 
the  saparate  schocls.    In  States  whlcjh 
tain  separate  schools  for  separate 
minority  races  will  be  allotted  their 
•hare  cf  the  Fe.1eral  func's  in  propf|rt 
prpulaticn   without  reduction  cf 
l.x-al  mrnevs  expended  during  the  fiscal 
ended  in  1941  for  pubLc  schocla  for 
races. 

tONC -STANDING  NSTIS  TOK  rtDKRAL   A^D  FOR 
EDfCATION 

There  are  wide  differences  in  t..i  L.vunt 
and  quality  of  public-school  programs  In  the 
various  States.  These  differences  ait  of  long 
and  coutmuous  standaig  and  account  chiefly 
lur  the  fact  that  13  5  percent  of  the  Nation's 
adult  populaticn  over  25  years  of  age  have 
cot  been  in  school  mere  than  4  years,  and  for 
the  most  part  are  functionally  Uliterite 

These  inequalite^  of  educational  oppor 
tunity  are  the  reflection  of  the  lnequ:i  litres  in 
the  abUtty  of  the  Sutes  to  auppor  public 
•cii>x>I<!  and  of  the  inequalities  of  the  jurdens 
the  Sutcs  have  to  bear.  They  are  no  :  due  to 
the  lack  of  effort  en  the  part  of  th^  States 
With  the  least  financial  ability 

Some  persons   seem   to   thii.k   th«jt   every 
C--ate  could  support  an  adequate  sch  )ol  pro 
gram     without     unren&inablv     greatf   effort 
They  are  mistaken,     i:   .\{       ~ 
maintain  as  high  an  pc!  , 
that  maintained  by   I>-      a     ■         .^ 
to  make  more  tha:     ;.   i.;;.,*  a^  n.u 
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BUS.  and  Gfor^ia  cannot  possibly  from  their 
own  resources  maini«ln  educational  programs 
for  their  children  comparable  to  the  educa- 
tional pr'>emmB  maintained  In  such  States 
as  Np  V  J  -  V.  Ca  Ifomia.  New  York,  and 
DelawA.-e  udvIous  y  without  financial  as- 
sistance many  States  cannot  provide  suitable 
educational  opportunities  for  every  child. 

But  mere  measures  of  per  capita  financial 
ability  do  not  measure  the  great  differences 
In  the  ability  of  the  States  to  support  schools. 
The  States  with  the  lowest  financial  resources 
have  far  greater  numbers  of  children  In  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  adults  than  do  the 
States  with  the  high'?st  financial  resources. 

One  often  hears  the  statement  that  In- 
equalities of  educational  opportunity  among 
the  States  are  chiefly  due  to  the  failure  cf 
certain  States  to  make  as  great  a  financal 
effort  to  support  schools  as  do  other  States. 
That  statement  Is  not  true.  Of  the  12  States 
which  make  the  gr?atest  effort,  not  one  is 
among  the  12  highest  with  respect  to  expendi- 
tures per  pupil.  Of  the  12  States  making  the 
least  effort.  6  are  among  the  12  spending  the 
most  per  pupil. 

Such  States  as  Alabama.  Arkansas,  Scuih 
Carcl*na.  and  Miss'.jslppl  are  able  to  sprnd 
only  about  one-fiftl'.  as  much  per  pupil  for 
education  as  do  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
California.  Can  a  State  hire  teachers  at  an 
average  salary  of  855)  a  year  and  expect  th:m 
to  be  as  competent  iis  the  teachers  employed 
by  another  State  for  $2,604  a  y^ar?  If  chil- 
dren in  different  sections  of  the  Nation  are  to 
have  similar  opportunities  for  learning.  th?y 
mu.=:t  have  teachen;  of  approximately  the 
same  qualifications.  Such  a  condition  can 
ha.-dly  exist  when  sa  ary  levels  differ  as  widely 
as  they  do  now. 

In  addition  to  the  general  need  for  partial 
equalization  of  school  opportunities  among 
th?  States,  there  has  long  been  a  need  for 
more  funds  for  Negro  schools.  This  need  has 
recently  been  brought  Into  sharp  focus  by 
the  dec's;ons  cf  Federal  courts  that  under  the 
Constitution  no  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  color  may  be  made  In  the  payment 
cf  teachers'  salaries.  To  provide  equal  salaries 
for  all  teachers  having  the  same  qualiflcatious 
and  responsibilities.  It  will  be  necessary  in 
many  of  the  States  to  lower  the  salaries  of 
white  teachers,  or  to  curtail  the  present 
schoo;  program,  or  to  obtain  adequate  Federal 
aid  ObviotiSiy,  the  third  possibility  Is  the 
only  floclfiiiy  constructive  one. 

rCDESAL   AID   FOR    TOUCATION    IN    W.\RTIMK 

Federal  aid  for  education  is  directly  related 
to  the  war  effort.  Certainly  in  the  ctorrent 
effort  to  win  the  war  we  must  look  to  the 
future.  Every  year  a  new  crop  of  young  peo- 
ple ccme  through  our  schools.  It  Is  not  In- 
conceivable that  beys  now  in  the  elementary 
grades  may  become  old  enough  to  bear  arms 
before  the  war  is  won.  What  the  Nation  does 
now  atout  their  education  will  determine  to 
no  small  degree  what  they  are  able  to  do  for 
the  Nation  tomorrow  It  is  these  same  chil- 
dren now  of  school  age  who  will  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  post-war  reconstruction.  It  is 
inconcei\i.Ue  that  the  Nation  should  fail  at 
this  time  to  make  available  everywhere  the 
schooling  so  necessary  to  a  fuU  realization  of 
winning  the  peace  as  well  as  the  war. 

Practically  every  economist  knows,  and 
many  of  them  have  said,  that  Federal  aid  for 
education  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  post- 
war program  of  the  National  Government. 
The  question  Is  whether  we  shall  wait  until 
calamities  more  dire  than  those  following  the 
first  World  War  shall  be  permitted  to  strike 
our  public  schools  before  any  constructive 
effort   in   their   behsJf   is   undertaken. 

T  .'  schools  are  not  contributing  to  the 
1.  :■  'tloTt  what  they  are  capable  of  cou- 
•r  ...ng  if  they  had  the  necessary  financial 
:t  ..--•>  r-_:  r.i  tie  years  immediately  be- 
-        ;      "    -1  ttere  were  seven  States  in 

w  ...ch  more  than  50  percent  of  the  children 


of  high-school  ape  were  not  In  high  school, 
and  12  other  States  In  which  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  children  of  high-school  age 
were  not  in  high  school.  Any  sensible  analy- 
sis of  the  situation  would  bring  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  percentage  of  young  per- 
sons of  high-school  age  In  high  school  has 
not  Increased  since  the  war  started.  Inas- 
much as  the  war  has  had  a  tendency  to  re- 
duce the  efficiency  of  the  school  rather  than 
to  increase  it. 

Through  the  loss  of  teachers  the  average 
efficiency  of  the  schools  has  necessarily  been 
lowered  since  the  program  of  national  de- 
fense started  In  1940  A  large  percentage  of 
teachers  have  gone  into  defense  plants,  others 
have  gone  into  nondefeuse  work,  and  still 
others  have  moved  from  the  low-salaried 
teaching  areas  into  those  areas  where  higher 
salaries  are  paid.  In  each  Instance  the  com- 
munity least  able  to  pay  for  an  adequate 
program  has  suffered  most.  Due  to  the  Amer- 
ican concept  that  the  school  mtist  continue. 
the  places  of  the  teachers  who  have  reiigned 
are  being  filled  by  less  qualified  persons  in 
m.any  instances.  Some  positions  are  being 
filled  by  persons  who  had  retired  from  the 
profession  and  had  not  been  in  a  classroom 
for  some  time.  Other  positions  have  been 
filled  by  persons  whooe  educational  qualiftca- 
tlons  do  not  meet  adequate  certification 
standards 

There  are  ample  facts  to  substantiate  the 
view  that  schools  in  many  areas  are  In  criti- 
cal condition.  Two  States  estimate  that  from 
3  to  11  percent  of  the  teachers  will  receive 
less  than  $400  per  year  Thjse  are  located. 
In  the  main.  In  rural  areas.  In  six  States  it  Is 
estimated  that  from  5  to  12  percent  of  the 
rural  teachers  will  receive  less  than  teOO. 
These  figures  Indicate  that  in  these  States 
they  are  not  able  to  pay  teachers  on  a  war- 
time basis.  In  this  same  group  of  States  the 
estimated  percentage  of  teachers  in  rural 
areas  which  have  been  replaced  by  new  teach- 
ers ranges  in  the  elementary  grades  from  16 
to  38  percent  and  In  the  rural  secondary 
grades  from  16  to  50  percent. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  schools 
will  be  in  a  position  to  contribute  relatively 
less  and  less  as  the  war  goes  on  If  their  finan- 
cial status  is  permitted  to  continue  on  the 
present  level.  It  Is  inevitable  that  the  teacher 
shortage  will  be  more  and  more  critical  and 
that  curricula  cannot  be  adjusted  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  war  period. 

It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  in  many  cases 
the  revenues  of  State  governments  will,  within 
another  year,  suffer  sharp  declines.  The  nec- 
essary program  for  winning  the  war  and  Its 
economic  effects  will  inevitably  result  in  cur- 
tailment of  State  funds.  In  the  very  States 
with  the  least  economic  resources  there  is 
generally  the  greatest  dependence  upon  State 
funds  for  public  school  support.  Thus  In  the 
very  areas  where  school  facilities  are  most 
meager  the  financial  calamity  will  hit  hardest 
and  quickest. 

In  general  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced 
15  percent  or  more  within  the  last  year. 
Teachers'  salaries  In  general,  especially  in  our 
rural  schools,  remain  static.  Nearly  every- 
where rural  teachers  can  double  and  tr.ple 
their  salaries  by  going  into  defense  Industry. 
We  now  face  the  test  as  to  whether  our  Na- 
tional Government  believes  that  educational 
opportunity,  free  and  open  to  all.  Is  really  a 
cornerstone  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

It  Is  now  a  well-known  fact  that  nearly  a 
half  million  men  have  been  disqualified  for 
military  service  becatise  they  are  functionally 
illiterate.  During  the  last  war  25.3  percent 
of  the  men  drafted  into  the  service  were  too 
poorly  schooled  to  read  a  column  in  a  news- 
paper or  write  a  letter  home. 

Certainly  the  last  war  and  this  one  should 
have  taught  us  that  the  availability  and  qual- 
ity of  educational  opportunity  in  every 
nook  and  cornei  of  the  Union  Is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  Nation.    In  this  time  of  total 
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war.  we  need  every  available  and  potential 
economic  and  human  resource.  The  15 
armed  d. visions  are  not  merely  a  loss  to  our 
military  power;  they  are  also  a  loss  to  our 
productive  power.  They  will  prodvice  no  air- 
craft or  other  ccmplicated  maclilnes  for  mod- 
ern warfare;  and  without  the  rudiments  of 
modern  schooling,  there  Is  no  way  to  enable 
them  to  do  so  It  is  probably  true  that  15 
additional  divisions  of  armed  and  equipped 
soldiers  would  have  turned  the  tide  cf  any 
decisive  battle  in  history,  from  Marathon  to 
the  Argonnc. 

It  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  Important  as 
It  is,  that  we  merely  try  to  provide  schools 
for  these  neglected  people,  now  that  the  crisis 
is  upon  us.  Illiteracy,  the  product  cf  educa- 
tional neglect,  must  be  stopped  at  its  source; 
and  that  can  be  done  only  by  giving  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  the  children— all  the 
children  cf  ell  the  people  of  America. 

Federal  aid  for  education  Is  a  necessary 
means  of  winning  the  war  and  of  preserving 
cur  democratic  Institutions  In  time  of  peace. 
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IN   THE  SENA  IE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  3.  1342 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Lynchburg  News  on  August  28.  1942, 
entitled  "To  Our  Friends." 

There  being  no  cbjection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TO  OUR  FRIENDS 

You  men  cf  the  British  Empire,  you 
Chinese,  you  Russians  Red  or  White,  you 
Fighting  French,  ycu  Netherianders  cf  the 
stout  hearts,  you  Belgians,  you  Yugoslavs 
without  surrender  in  ycu,  and  you  Greeks 
as  great  in  courage  as  any  ancient  Spartans; 
you  Norwegians  who  are  chained  yet  free  in 
heart,  you  men  of  little  Luxemburg,  ycu 
Filipinos,  who  in  spilled  blood  are  our  broth- 
ers; all  of  you  who  are  freemen  in  your 
hearts  wheiever  you  may  be.  under  what- 
ever flag  of  whatever  ephemeral  master,  we 
salute   you   for   what   is  done. 

No  matter  the  adverse  record:  no  matter 
Maginot  line.  Dunkirk.  Singapore,  Hong 
Kong,  Sevastopol.  Crete.  Java,  Tobruk.  or  any- 
thing that  is  past — hold.  Fight  on.  Advance 
here,  advance  there,  or,  if  the  strength  is  not 
yet  enough,  just  hold.  We  are  with  you,  we 
shall  be  with  you,  growing. 

Not  cockiiy,  but  yet  jauntily  and  assured 
we  come.  Not  overweening  but  yet  powerful 
we  shall  be  with  ycu,  at  your  side;  our 
strength,  your  strength,  and  all  the  strength 
you  have  builded  surely,  ready  for  us,  so  that 
together  we  shall  go  forward. 

For  every  bomb  that  has  fallen  on  you  we 
bring  a  thousand  bomfrs  to  fall  on  the  enemy. 
For  every  Axis  plane  that  has  roared  over  your 
heads,  we  bring  50  planes  to  thunder  over 
Germany.  For  every  man  cf  your  blood  who 
has  fallen  a  thousand  of  us  shall  march  to 
avenge  him.  For  every  gun  that  seeks  to  bar 
our  way  a  hundred  from  our  arsenals  shall 
smash  that  way  clear.  For  every  one  of  your 
cities  bcmbcd  we  yet  shall  level  three.  For 
every  woman  who  has  been  brought  to  weep- 
ing In  your  lands  there  shall  weep  a  thotisand 
Kazi  women.    For  every  golden  lad  shot  down 


In  flames  there  yet  shall  fall  a  hundred,  a 
thousand  Nazis  in  the  too-c!ean  death  of 
flame  for   the  beasts  they  are. 

We  say  it  proudly  but  not  with  boasting. 
We  say  it  with  wrath  In  our  hearts,  but  with 
cool  minds  that  make  the  plans  so  that  the 
plans  will  br.ng  victory.  We  say  it  with  the 
smoke  and  flame  and  white  heat  of  the  fur- 
naces, the  whir  cf  the  lathe,  of  the  turning 
wheels,  the  sweat  of  the  men  at  the  ma- 
chines. We  say  It  with  the  sound  of  march- 
ing feet  that  grows  to  a  thunder  trembling 
tiie  earth.  We  say  it  with  the  sound  of  planes 
overhead,  clouding  and  cleaving  the  bright 
sky  in  patterns  iiiie  wild  geese  flying.  We  say 
it  out  of  the  strength  tliat  makes  two  men 
stronger  than  one.  a  thousand  stronger  than 
half  a  thousand,  a  million  stronger  than  half 
a  million,  ten  million  stronger  than  anything 
a  Hitler  ever  dreamed.  Tanks,  ships,  planes, 
guns,  and  the  hard  muscle  of  men  trained  to 
kill;  the  ideas  of  men  who  know  they  fight  a 
black  and  horrible  idea,  the  brains  of  men 
who  think  and  are  not  brutal  machines  with 
cne  perverted  brain  as  their  brain. 

We  come  singing.  We  come  with  high 
hearts,  unafraid.  We  come  as  friends,  admir- 
ing and  re^^pecting  you.  We  come  to  fight,  to 
die,  and  to  live. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Not  before  in  the  history  of  man  has  there 
been  such  a  gathering  of  friends  ccmmitted 
to  cue  purpose,  trained  to  one  purpo.se;  not 
before  In  man's  history  lias  such  a  host  of 
men  been  so  justly  and  certainly  joined  to 
cne  sure  end. 
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OF    KEKTUCK.Y 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  3.  1942 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Mead).  I  ask  to  have  in.serted  in  the 
Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Star  of  August  25  re- 
garding Mr.  Charleb  A.  Hamilton,  a 
prom.inent  newspaperman,  who  recently 
died. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHARLES    A     HAMILTON 

Perhaps  Charles  A.  Hamilton  might  have 
been  deservedly  popular  among  his  contempo- 
raries If  he  had  followed  another  trade  than 
that  to  which  In  fact  he  did  devote  his  tal- 
ents. He  certainly  was  possessed  cf  gifts 
which  would  have  won  friends  and  influ- 
enced people  had  he  chosen  to  employ  them 
as  a  physician  or  a  lawyer  or  a  merchant. 
Some  native  endowment  of  intelligence  and 
character  came  to  him  by  birth.  Experience 
quickened  his  mind  and  strengthened  his 
heart.  With  the  passing  cf  fourscore  years 
he  steadily  increased  in  knowledge  and  tol- 
erance. For  the  perfection  of  wisdom  and 
generous  liberality  to  which  he  attained  his 
friends  are  grateful.  Particularly,  they  be- 
lieve that  his  spirit  was  imbued  in  what  he 
worked  in. 

To  the  end.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  newspaper- 
man. The  service  he  gave  to  the  press  and  to 
Its  readers  completely  occupied  his  life.  He 
was  admitted  to  Capitol  reporters*  gallery  in 
1833.  The  journals  he  represented  were 
small-town  dallies.  ■;  •  rf  them  published 
In  northern  New   "Ix-.k   Siate.    It  followed 


lh«t  lie  wrote  for  a  distinctively  AUiCriCwii 
public.  His  style  was  graceful,  unpretending, 
and  direct.  In  his  trained  Judgment,  the 
story  was  more  important  than  its  teller. 
With  professional  detachment  he  contributed 
to  '"the  register  of  the  times."  How  much  of 
his  production  will  endure  may  be  challenged. 
But  he  did  not  strive  for  any  special  Im- 
mortality and  would  not  be  troubled  if  mcst 
of  his  efforts  were  lost  in  a  convenient 
oblivion. 

Such  was  the  paradox  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
career.  He  spent  his  energies  for  his  fel- 
lows, thinking  little  of  himself,  caring  little 
for  reward,  contenting  his  soul  with  a  serenity 
denied  to  ambitious  and  contentious  men. 
Yet  at  the  last  he  was  aware  that  he  hrd 
not  failed  He  realized  that  he  was  loved. 
His  "boys"  had  told  him  so,  and  why  should 
he  be  skeptical  of  them?  The  whimsical 
smile  which  he  had  worn  in  recent  years  was 
prompted  by  well-earned  satisfaction  in  what 
he  had  been,  was,  and  always  will  be  while 
the  Fourth  Estate  remembers. 
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or  rE.N;:3VLv.y:iA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Aupust  31.  1942 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  the  Honorable  John  Edward  Sheridan, 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  February 
4,  1942: 

My  distinguished  friends,  your  chairman 
reminded  me  that  you  are  accustomed  to  all 
kinds  iind  types  of  speech  making.  1  un- 
derstand that  Qt  a  meeting  of  this  type 
everybody  prefers  to  exercise  his  own  par- 
ticular method.  I  will  bear  that  In  mind, 
fcr  I  am  happy  that  it  Is  rny  privilege  to  ap- 
pear before  j-our  distinguished  gathering. 

I  need  not  tell  you.  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  one  of  your  local  newspapers  recently 
published  r.n  editorial  against  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  Jewish  military  forc3  In 
Palestine.  Tiiat  editorial  provoked  everj-  fair- 
thinking  mun.  regardless  cf  his  race,  faith,  or 
creed.  We  are  at  war.  the  world  Is  at  war.  To 
achieve  victory  we  must  have  the  confidence 
that  comes  of  honest  understanding.  Yet 
none  of  us  is  foolish  enough  to  believe  that 
questions  shall  not  arise  as  we  march  on 
together. 

I  Intend  to  answer  tonight  some  of  the 
questions  that  have  arisen  under  that 
editorial. 

Does  the  editorial  wTiter  challenge  the  mo- 
tives of  my  dlstin^ished  colleague  in  Con- 
gress. Congressman  Somers,  also  of  the 
American  Palestine  Committee,  when  he  en- 
tered his  resolution?  If  the  writer  does, 
then  he  had  better  meet  with  Congressman 
Somers  and  appreciate  the  Congressman's 
sense  cf  justice. 

Then  this  editorial  wTiter  bases  his  oppo- 
sition to  a  Jewish  army  on  British  opposition 
that  an  Arab  uprising  might  occur  and  dis- 
rupt the  control  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
Is  my  sincere  conviction  that  the  umbrella  of 
appeasement  has  been  placed  in  the  archives 
to  gatiier  dust.  We  tried  to  appease  by  ship- 
ping oil  and  scrnp  iron,  which  came  back  to 
deal  death  and  destruction  to  American 
youth.     Remember  Pearl  Harbor' 

Ano':her  objection  raised  was  ti  *  '  ■  u:d 
create  a  Zionist  State,  as  cne  cf  •  t  "  "•'. 
aims  cf  the  United  Nations  now  :-    -  ».  *  w.» 
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land  ihey  cail  tbeir  honieuind. 

Ht-w  many  cf  you  Mave  v  cwcd  the  results 
of  their  efforts,  their  toll,  their  F!i?at,  their 
blo^d.  In  devr  r  -  'he  waste  lands  through 
IrrlM.lon.  in  :  of  hvdrcelc-c  Jic  proj- 

eciA?    Th  :   nd.  and 

viijt  It  r  i     '>e  Civ- 

lilzed  woriu — to  dticnd  it    v: 
tunner?      A  denial  cf  that  r.,; 
»  violation  cf  the  mtematianal  oblidaUon  ycu 
and    I    have    accepted    under    the    Atlantic 
Charter. 

Li't         '  r  JT  a  moaient  to  fci  tcrmlr.e 

the  r  •<   of   our   r^q'iest      Do   we 

h:r.'  rrjc.dti.:?  Have  we  not  fi'l  owrd  the 
pi  :._u>  pag?s  In  history  being  wrltf  pn  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  Poles,  the  C:  .^chs.  the 
Free  French.  Uie  Norwegians,  flght;  ng  to  re- 
capture their  homeland?,  which  th  •  Jt  ws  of 
P.  A  k  the  r!£:ht  to  dtf  nd.  their 

C"  •  )  1  common  cause,  f  s  *  sepa- 

rate and  .  pirt  of  the  AUiel  armies. 

I>ts  ^  .  .  .  __  ine  la.-i  objcnon — tho 
shortage  of  equipment.  Have  we  not.  the 
United  States  of  America,  become  tl  le  arsenal 
cf  the  world?  The  receiit  Bucce«  i-^  of  the 
Briti'h  In  Ni  rth  .A'  »  )r  part, 

to   the  excellent   ;      r  .     ^  .-.erlcan 

tanks  nnd  equipment  given  to  En?  :  under 
the  terms  of  the  lease-lend  bill.  1:  w  much 
greater  might  that  success  have  beeii,  and  the 
iratns  held  that  have  been  Ic^t  In  t  le  lust  12 
hours.  If  the  133  000  Jrws  of  mlllt.  ry  age  In 
P  "  •  had  been  equ  pp<  d  t.i  d;l?nd  their 
li>  and  the  Brituh  force  tftere  now 

reltK'>ed  lo  hold  the  gains  In  Africa 

Let  s  release  lease-lend  equipme  ;t  to  the 
potential  Jewi&h  military  force  be 'ore  It  Is 
too  late. 

8o  It  Ls  especially  fitting  for  us  he*e  tonight 
to  examine  broadly  In  the  light  of  America's 
Bill  of  R!gh..s  the  new  bill  of  freedoms  of 
our  great  President.  What  It  sp^clRes  are 
freeduai:i  guaranteed  to  man  to  rrali.<'e  for 
hlmseir  and  his  family  and  property  the  bene- 
C-  =^;  .:  fn-ra  a  free  life.  It  ijn;  loses  new 
o^  -     Devotion  to  a  cause  ci  )se  to  the 

bean  oi  free  peoples  V.e  aie  working  to- 
gether fcr  victory  We  have  seen  here  to- 
night facts  that  h.ive  been  wrong  v  under- 
■tood  by  some  people.  You  must  ttart  with 
not  what  people  ought  to  think  but  with 
what  people  actually  think.  Opin.nris  do  not 
change  of  themselves.  Tney  aro  cl^anged  by 
contact.  America  poasefses  the  crces  to 
crush  out  Uie  forces  that  work  a;a  nst  free 


dora  of  rp?ech.  of  worship.     We  a^ 
have    the    solution    to   the    problerj   of    tho 
Jewifh  people  of  Palestine.     Was  tiere  ever 
•   "  V    to  give   t'le^e   Jew;sh 

P^  -ing  that  rhev 

f-'  uiidcrstandin^ 

"'■         .  '         ly — the  engines,   ;..: 
era.  the  necessary  eqiupment  th;i* 
systems  of  freedoms  and  c.xles  d 
built  up  by  generations  of  Amenc  > 
Here    tonight     Is     the     Id    •      < 
thruii^b  gatherings  far  and  i 
b.-neiit3  of  all  you  pcssees.     .\i    ; 
our  accumulated  exper.ence.     i 
differencea.  unite  ctir  eflorts.     I 
niua:   and   will  do.    0\ir  h.m.^z 
their    pur.x»e    wUl    find    acceptai  ce    there 
among    the    British    Km;  ;re.     The  i    let    us 
turn  to  that  great  world  leader  in  t^^e  White 
Houae.  Pranklm  E>elano  Roosevelt. 
c*u««,  wh:ch  la  Juot,  and  I  know  ^ 
let  us  doim. 
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I  S:>  that  m  th?  woild  of  tcmcrrow.  wiih 
dlSnlty  and  recp?ct,  the  race  that  has  suf- 
feytd  more  than  any  ether  race  on  Gcd's 
earth,  can  point  wi^h  pride,  at  the  peace  table, 
not  in  shadows  tiurecf,  can  po^nt  to  that 
JenvislT  niKitaxy  fo  re.  that  had  a  rencl€z-,ous 
witia  deo-.iiy  and  wrote  an  mdeiible  page  In 
the  history  of  the  biggest  c.  use  of  fU  time, 
world  peace — fought  with  confidence,  Justi- 
fied by  fcistr-' 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.ATES 
Thursday.  Septev:ber  3,  1942 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  a-k  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  text  of  an  address  deliv- 
ered la5.t  Sundny  nieht  by  Ambassador 
Grew,  recounting  the  treatment  cf 
American  cit'z^ns  by  the  Japanese,  and 
tracing  the  development  of  tlic  Japanese 
war  machine.  Tlie  address  was  broad- 
cast over  a  Nation-wide  hock-up. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

First  cf  all,  I  should  like  to  say  how  deeply 
we  have  been  moved,  my  associates  and  my- 
self, who  have  Just  rettirned  en  the  exchange 
ship  Cripsholm,  by  the  many  greetings  of 
friends  and  the  great  volume  cf  messages  cf 
wc-ccme  which  have  come  to  us  from  all 
over  the  country.  The  welcome  given  us  has 
warmed  our  hearts  and  Is  one  that  we  can 
never  fo.-get,  nor  can  we  ever  forget  the  really 
Incxpressib'e  Joy  of  coming  heme  after  the 
difficult  months  and  moments  through  which 
we  have  passed  In  Japan  and  Japanese-oc- 
cupied territories.  It  may  be  impossible  to 
an.iwer  all  those  messages  individually. 
Pleaje  let  me  express  now  to  all  who  hear 
me  our  most  grateful  thanks  fcr  them. 

AMEaiCANS  TOKTtrRFJ) 

Never  before  has  my  native  land  looked  to 
me  so  beautiful.  Never  before  has  a  home- 
coming meant  so  much.  I  think  you  will 
realize  a  little  of  "^hat  it  meant  to  us  when 
I  tell  you  of  tho«'  last  7  days  at  anciior  off 
Tokchama  before?  our  evacuation  vessel 
finally  sailed  from  Japanese  waters.  We  were 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the  negotiations 
for  our  exchange,  net  knowing  whether  those 
negotiations  would  be  successful  and  whether, 
if  they  were  unsuccessful,  we  might  not  all 
be  returned  to  ovr  Imprisonment  in  Japan 
Among  us  were  many  Americana — mission - 
arlts,  t.achers,  newspaper  correspondents, 
businessmen — who  had  spent  the  preceding  6 
months  in  solitary  confinement  in  .<.maU, 
bitterly  cold  p-ison  cells.  Inadequately 
clothed  and  Inadequately  fed  and  at  tunes 
subjected  to  the  most  cruel  and  barbaric 
tortui-es.  I  will  not  go  into  th«  nature  cf 
thoee  tortures,  wiich  were  many,  except  to 
•mention  an  incident  on  the  Gripi;ioIm 
when  three  elder.y  Americans,  one  oi  them 
ov.?r  70  years  eld,  gave  me  a  demonsuaiioii 
of  the  water  cure  which  had  been  rej;eateUiy 
been  inflicted  upan  them.  We  went  up  to 
the  bow  of  the  ship  early  in  the  morning;, 
where  a  friend  pcjsed  as  the  subject  of  tLe 
torture.  He  wa5  tied  up  with  his  knees 
drawn  up  to  his  chm,  his  neck  being  at- 
tached to  his  knees  and  his  hands  securely 
bourd  behind  him  so  that  the  cords  In  the 
actual  torture  had  penetrated  deep  under 
the  akin.    lie  waij  then  roiled  over,  with  his 


face  up,  and  water  was  poured  into  his  nose 
and  mouih.  It  was  a  realistic  pcrformanc  ;, 
but  only  from  the  oral  description  of  tho«e 
men  could  I  Visualize  what  the  actual  toi  - 
ture  must  have  been. 

TOSTtTRES  lEPEATED 

Six  large  buckets  of  water  were  used  by 
the  Japanese  police,  so  that  tl.e  subject  in 
every  case  lest  consciouTness  and  then  was 
brought  back  to  ccnscicusness  merely  to  ha\e 
the  same  thing  repeated.  One  of  those  elderly 
missionaries  was  given  the  water-cure  6  x 
separate  times  ia  order  to  mafes  him  divulf  e 
Information  which  he  was  sx^pposed  to  ha^e 
ccquired  as  en  alleged  spy.  Necrly  all  of  tire 
American  missionaries,  teachers,  newspaper 
correspondents,  and  biismei;smcn  were  re- 
garded F.S  potential  spies.  The  stupidity  nt 
thooc  Jspanete  police  was  only  surpassed  by 
their  Uiter  cruelty.  Tiiat  same  American  told 
me  that  once  while  he  was  lying  tied  en  tl  e 
ground,  a  Japanese  liad  s^ound  his  boct-scie 
into  his  f^ce  and  then  had  brutally  kicked 
him,  smashing  a  rib.  Wliea  he  was  finally 
untied,  he  could  barely  stand,  and  he  said  he 
feared  that  a  rib  had  been  broken.  One  of 
the  Jr.p?.npss  pclice  a.kcd  wliire  the  trokeu 
rib  was  and  began  to  feel  his  bcciy.  As  tl  o 
Japanese  came  to  the  brcken  bene,  he  sail, 
"Is  that  the  place?"  and  when  the  msn 
answered  "yes."  the  polir^mnn  hauled  off  with 
his  fist  and  hit  Uiat  broken  rib  as  hard  as  ^e 
could.  In  another  case,  a  wrll-kncwn  Amer  - 
can  has  been  seriously  maimed  as  a  result  C'f 
the  gangrene  which  was  caused  by  the  111 
treatment  that  he  received  in  his  prison  cell. 
I  had  kncwn  him  in  years  gene  by  and  seldom 
have  I  had  so  great  a  shock  as  when  I  saw  hlin 
en  the  ship,  a  mere  shadow  of  his  former 
self.    Tliere  were  many,  many  other  cases. 

I  had  heard  indirectly  of  the  horrible  atrce- 
Itles  perpetrated  In  the  rane  of  Nanking  and 
cf  the  fearful  thin;.?s  done  in  HonRkong  when 
loldiers  who  had  been  taken  as  prisoners  of 
war  were  bayoneted  to  death.  But  on  ship- 
board we  hfid  direct  evidence,  for  the  dylr.? 
shrieks  of  those  soldiers  were  heard  by  a 
wcmrn,  a  fellow  passenger  cf  ours,  v;ho  her- 
self told  me  the  terrible  story.  This  was  r.o 
second-hand  evidence,  but  the  report  of  re- 
liable first-hand  witnesses  and.  In  the  cae 
of  the  torture,  the  flrst-liand  evidence  of 
those  who  had  sufTered  the  tortures  them- 
selves. 

Do  you  wonder  that  during  those  7  days 
of  waiting  in  the  harbor  of  Yokchama  se.- 
eral  cf  these  pecple  told  me  that  if  the 
negotiations  fcr  cur  exchange  failed  they 
would  commit  suicide  rather  than  return  to 
their  imprisonment  in  Japan?  I  know  that 
they  would  have  done  so. 

SAILINC    AT    LAST 

And  then  came  one  of  the  greate.st  of    ill 

moments.     I  awoke  at  1  a    m.  on  June  25 

'   sensing   that  something  was   happening.     I 

j  looked  out  of  the  porthole  and  saw  a  piece 

I   of  wood   slowly   moving   past   in   the  watjr. 

Another   piece  cf   wood   moved   faster.      We 

were  at  last  under  way.  slowly  accelerati  ig 

until   the  ship   was   finally  speeding   at   fill 

S'tcara,    ar,ay    from    Yokohama,    away    frcm 

Japan,  pointing  homeward.    Ah.  what  a  rro- 

ment  that  was,  even  though  we  had   18.(00 

miles  to  cover  and  70  days  In  all  before  we 

should  pas'?   the  Sta;ue   of  Liberty    In   Njw 

York   Harbor  and   repeat  to  ourselves,  with 

tears  pouring  down  many  a  face: 

"Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
'."ho  never  to  himself  hnth  said. 
This  Is  my  own,  my  native  land?'" 

I  shall  have  something  to  s.iy  tonight  abcut 
the  Japanese  mllitar>-  machine  which  brought 
on  this  war  and  against  which  we  are  fighting 
te)day.  But  before  turning  to  that  subJ-Krt 
there  is  something  else  which  I  cannot  ie;.ve 
unsaid.  I  have  lived  for  10  years  In  Japan. 
I  have  had  many  friends  in  Japan,  some  cf 
whom  I  admired,  respected,  and  loved.  Tl;cy 
are  not  the  people  who  brought  on  this  war. 
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As  r-atriots  fiey  will  fight  fcr  their  em- 
peror and  country,  to  the  last  ditch  if  neces- 
sary, but  they  did  not  want  this  war  end  it 
v.as  not  ihey  wl.o  began  it.  Even  during  our 
imprisonment  in  Tokyo  many  of  those  friends 
used  to  ccnirive  to  send  us  gifts,  in  spite  of 
the  usual  obstruction  cf  the  police  who 
wished  to  cut  us  off  completely  from  the 
outside  world  They  were  not  the  usual 
gifts  of  flower?  but  rifts  of  food,  sometimes 
a  piece  cf  meat,  which  was  the  most  pre- 
cious gift  they  could  confer  because  they 
themselves  could  seldrm  get  meat.  For  10 
years  I  have  broken  bread  In  their  houses 
and  they  In  mine.  They  were  personally 
loyal  to  me  to  the  end. 

UGLY    SIDE    CITED 

But  there  is  the  other  side  to  the  picture, 
the  ugly  side  of  cruelty,  brutality,  and  utter 
bestiality,  the  ruthlessness  and  rapacious- 
nesE  cf  the  Japanese  military  machine  which 
brought  on  this  war.  That  Japanese  mili- 
tary machine  and  military  caste  and  military 
system  must  be  utterly  crushed,  their  credit 
and  predominance  must  be  utterly  broken, 
for  the  future  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
lor  the  lUture  safety  and  welfare  of  civiliza- 
tion and  humanity.  Let  us  put  it  in  a  nut- 
shell: There  is  net  sufficient  room  in  the  area 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  a  peaceful  America, 
for  any  nnd  all  cf  the  peace-loving  United 
Nations,  and  a  swashbtickling  Japan. 

I  shall  come  b.ick  to  that  subject,  but  first 
It  may  interest  you  to  know  something  about 
the  last  hours  in  Tokyo  preceding  the  das- 
tardly attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  That  story  is 
of  im.portant  interest. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  December  7  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  our  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Hull,  ccntaining  a  message  from  the 
President  whi^h  I  was  to  communicate  to  the 
Ernporor  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  I 
Immediately  asked  for  an  appointment  with 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Togo, 
around  midnight,  and  drove  at  once  to  the 
Ministers  official  residence  and  requested  an 
audience  with  the  Emperor  In  order  to  pre- 
sent the  President's  message.  Mr.  Togo  said 
that  he  would  present  my  request  to  the 
throne,  and  I  left  him  at  about  12:30  a.  m. 
This  must  have  been  about  2  hours — Japan 
time — prior  to  the  attack  on   Pearl  Harbor. 

OmCUL  STATEMENT 

At  7  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  December  8, 
I  was  awakened  by  a  telephone  call  from  the 
Foreign  Minister's  secretary,  who  asked  me 
to  com.e  to  the  Minister's  residence  as  seen 
as  possible.  He  said  that  he  had  been  trying 
to  telephone  to  me  ever  since  5  a,  m.  but 
had  been  unable  to  get  a  connection.  I  hur- 
riedly dressed  and  arrived  at  the  official  resi- 
dence at  about  7:30.  Mr.  Togo  entered  the 
room  grim  and  formal  and  handed  to  me  the 
reply  to  the  Piesidcnt's  me,ssage  to  the  Em- 
peror, whom  I  was  told  he  had  seen  at  about 
3  a.  m.,  presumably  Just  after  the  news  of 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  At  the  same 
time,  he  handed  me  a  long  memorandum 
ending  with  the  statement:  "The  Japanese 
Government  regrets  to  have  to  notify  hereby 
the  American  Government  that  In  view  of 
the  attitude  cf  the  American  Government  it 
cannot  but  consider  that  it  is  Impossible  to 
reach  an  agreement  through  further  nego- 
tiations." 

I  asked  the  Minister  If  he  had  presented 
to  the  Emperor  my  request  for  an  audience. 
The  Minister  merely  replied  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  standing  between  myself  and 
the  throne.  He  then  made  a  little  speech 
thanking  me  for  my  efforts  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  as  usual  came  downstairs  to  see  me 
off  at  the  door.  He  said  nothing  whatever 
about  the  outbreak  cf  war  between  our 
countries  and  I  returned  to  the  Embassy  in 


entire  Ignorance  that  developments  mere 
serious  than  the  breaking  off  cf  the  conver- 
sations had  occurred.  It  was  not  until  at 
least  an  hour  or  more  later  that  a  press  bul- 
letin was  released  announcing  the  attack  on 
Hawaii  and  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. When  the  bulletin  was  handed  to  me 
I  could  not  believe  that  the  news  was  true. 
However,  it  was  soon  confirmed  from  other 
sources,  and  later  in  the  morning  an  official 
of  the  foreign  office  brought  to  my  secretary 
the  official  note  declaring  war.  Almost  im- 
mediately afterward  the  Embassy's  gates 
were  closed  and  locked  by  the  police,  and 
from  that  moment  we  were  regarded  and 
treated  as  prisoners.  A  group  cf  Japanese 
radio  experts  then  Immediately  came  and 
went  through  all  our  houses  with  a  ftne- 
toothed  comb,  taking  away  all  short-wave 
radio  sets  .so  that  thereafter  we  should  have 
no  contact  with  the  outside  world  save 
through  the  Japanese  newspapers  which 
were  regularly  delivered  to  us. 

JAP    MILFTARISTS 

I  had  long  known  of  Japan's  prepara- 
tions for  war  and  I  kept  my  Government 
currently  advised  of  the  information  which 
came  to  my  knowledge  on  that  subject. 

And  now,  before  closing.  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  something  about  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary machine  against  which  we  are  fighting 
today.  That  machine  has  been  trained  and 
perfected  through  many  years,  for  it  ha.s 
always  had  in  view,  even  before  the  invasion 
of  Manchuria  in  1931,  the  prospect  of  even- 
tually sweeping  not  only  to  the  north  against 
Russia,  but  to  the  west  and  south  in  order 
to  control  what  the  Japanese  have  latterly 
termed  the  'coprosperlty  sphere  of  Greater 
East  Asia  including  the  South  Sea.s."  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  phrase  "copros- 
perlty sphere"  denoted  In  fact  the  intention 
to  exert  Japanese  control,  politically,  eco- 
nomically—absolutely— over  all  those  ftr- 
flung  territories. 

In  1931  came  their  invasion  of  Manchuria. 
In  1937  came  their  invasion  of  China  south 
of  the  wall,  and  while  their  army  eventually 
floundered  in  China,  due  to  the  magnificent 
fighting  spirit  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  his  cc.u- 
ragpous  armies,  and  his  determined  pecple. 
nevertheless  the  warfare  which  then  ensued 
proved  a  practical  training  for  the  Japanese 
soldiers  and  sailors,  who  tireleissly  developed 
and  perfected  the  tactics  which  they  subse- 
quently used  In  their  landings  and  con- 
quests to  the  south. 

The  idea  should  not  for  a  moment  be 
entertained  that  the  failure  of  the  Japanese 
forces  In  China  has  discouraged  the  Japanese 
people.  It  has  Instead  served  to  steel  them 
fcr  still  greater  sacrifices  and  to  prepare 
them  better  for  the  war  of  deadly  purpose 
to  conquer  upon  which  they  have  finally 
embarked.  As  the  realization  came  home  to 
them  of  the  need  for  greater  and  greater 
efforts,  they  accepted  the  Inevitable  war- 
footing  reorganization  of  the  country's  life 
with  characteristic  calmness  and  determina- 
tion. 

OFFENsrvr  spiRrr 

Probably  no  other  factor  has  contributed 
more  heavily  to  the  preliminary  victoies 
achieved  by  the  Japanese  In  this  war  than 
the  offensive  spirit  which  permeates  all  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  empire.  This  spirit, 
recognized  by  competent  military  men  as 
the  most  vital  Intangible  factor  in  achieving 
victory,  has  been  nourished  and  perpetuated 
since  the  foundation  of  the  modern  Japanese 
Army.  Tlie  Japanese  high  command  has 
counted  heavily  upon  the  advantages  this 
would  give  them  over  l:ss  aggressive  armies. 
They  have  put  great  store  in  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  the  white  mans  flabbiness.    They 


look  upon  v.s  Americans  as  constitutional 
weaklings,  demanding  our  dally  comforts  and 
unwilling  to  make  sacrifices  demanded  fcr 
victory  in  a  war  .^gainst  a  military  machine 
which  has  prepared  and  trained  itself  In 
Spartan  simplicity  and  the  hardness  and 
toughness  demanded  by  war.  They  attach 
great  importance  to  the  former  disunity  in 
the  United  States  over  the  war  issue  and  they 
still  count  on  an  appreciable  interval  before 
an  aroused  nation  can  find  itself  and  develop 
a  fighting  spirit  of  its  own.  By  that  time, 
they  feel.  Japan  will  be  in  complete  control 
of  all  East  Asia.  V/hen  they  struck,  they 
made  no  provision  for  failure;  they  left  no 
road  open  for  retreat.  They  struck  with  all 
the  force  and  power  at  their  command.  And 
they  will  continue  to  fight  in  the  same  man- 
ner until  they  are  utterly  crushed, 

SACRIFICES  NECESSAET 

We  shall  crush  that  machine  and  caste  and 
system  In  due  course,  but  if  we  Americans 
think  that,  collectively  and  individually,  we 
can  continue  to  lead  cur  normal  lives,  leav- 
ing the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  to  our  soldiers 
and  sailors,  letting  the  intensification  of  our 
production  program  take  care  of  itself,  we 
shall  unquestionably  risk  the  danger  cf  a 
stalemate  in  this  war  of  ours  with  Japan.  I 
say  this  in  the  light  of  my  10  years'  experi- 
ence in  Japan,  my  knowledge  of  the  power  of 
the  J.ipancse  army  and  navy  and  of  the  hard- 
ness and  fighting  spirit  of  the  Japanese  I 
feel  it.  my  bounden  duty  to  say  this  to  my 
fellow  countrymen.  I  know  my  own  country 
even  better  than  I  know  Japan  and  I  have  not 
the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt  of  our  eventual 
victory.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  period 
of  our  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  Indefinitely  and 
unnecessarily  prolonged.  That  period  will  be 
prolonged  only  If  our  pecple  fail  to  realize  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  Just  said,  that  we  are 
up  against  a  powerful  fighting  machine,  a 
pecple  whose  morale  cannot  and  will  not  be 
broken  by  economic  hardships,  a  people  who 
individually  and  collectively  will  gladly  sac- 
rifice their  lives  for  their  Empercr  and  their 
nation,  and  who  can  be  brought  to  earth  only 
by  physical  defeat,  by  being  ejected  physically 
from  the  areas  which  they  have  temporarily 
conquered  or  by  a  progressive  attrition  of  their 
naval  power  and  merchant  marine  which  will 
finally  result  In  cutting  off  their  homeland 
from  all  connection  with  and  access  to  those 
outlying  areas — by  complete  defeat  in  battle. 

OFFENSIVE  W.\R 

I  need  say  no  more.  I  have  told  ycu  the 
truth  ss  I  see  It  frcm  long  experience  and 
observation.  I  have  come  home  with  my  asso- 
ciates in  the  Far  East  to  Join  our  war  effort 
with  yours,  and  I  realize,  perhaps  better  than 
anyone  else,  that  nothing  less  than  the  exer- 
tion of  cur  maximum  capacities,  individually 
and  ccllectively.  In  a  war  of  offense  will  bring 
our  beloved  country  safely  through  these  deep 
waters  to  the  longed-for  haven  of  a  victorious 
peace, 

Wc  are  fighting  thlc  war  fcr  the  preserva- 
tion cf  rigntecusness,  law,  and  order,  but 
above  all  fcr  the  preservation  cf  the  freedoms 
which  have  been  conferred  upon  us  by  the 
glorious  heritage  cf  cur  American  ciUzenship, 
and  lor  these  same  freedoms  in  other  ccuu- 
tries  of  the  United  Nations,  and  while  we  are 
fighting  against  the  forces  of  evil,  lawlessness, 
and  disorder  in  the  world,  we  are  primarily 
fighting  to  prevent  the  enslavement  which 
actu.illy  threatens  to  be  imposed  upon  us  if 
we  fail.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  not  an 
overstatement.  Surely  curs  is  a  cause  worth 
sacrificing  for  and  living  for  and  dying  for  if 
necessary.  "Though  love  repine  and  reason 
chafe,  there  came  a  voice  without  reply;  "tii 
man's  perdition  to  be  safe,  when  fcr  the  truJh 
he  ought  to  die." 
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EXTENSION  OP  I  rM\;  |; 


KC:-.  Tl-iOMAS  DAIESAND? 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT 

Monday.  August  31.  1942 

Mr.     D\\LESANDRO.     Mr. 
under  leaw  to  extend  my  r- '  ■  ■ 
Record.   I   include   Uie   fo 
from  the  OtSce  of  War  Infcrma 
an  address  by  me  to  the  Italian 

C'—r-Tt  or  Wak  Iv.-orv.t: 

Ttcn.  D   C,  Auffu.''.  2 

DrA£.  . ^.   ^  A',raAjfDa;j :  Aiiacbcd 

copiii  ol  your  nretiacs  to  the  Ittfl: 

cc  ti.e  twon.y-s!Xth  anclvcr.'.i:- 
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Today.  Ausrtist  28.  Is  the  twenty-sh 
▼eraary  of  the  ciectaratlrn  or  war  by 
Oenmny   in   the  last    \V:;rlcl   V-.    - 
ooctdon.  we  present  »  spec.ul  :: 
Italian    pecple     by    Rcpresenle::ve 
D'Alsaur:>ao.  iirmber   of   the  Lnrr 
Ccn-ress   ircm    «   dJ5tnci   conuuni 
American  cit.zens  of  it&lian  a 

The     Bp«e.:a     tnetrat;"     by     ■       r 
Thomas  O'AtxsA^nio  foUou^: 
'  Tn  the  people  of  Ka'y 

"Th:*e  cf  ymi  who  are  more  than 
old  can  pr'^bablv  recall  the  day  'JS 
when  your  Ocvemment  toc.k  a  er 
fonrard  for  ltb»  m  )c 

Allies  a«ainat   c  rt    to 

th»  wcrld. 

'Todav.  28  recrs  la'cr.  yen  h..ve 
liberty,  and  JusJce  has  fled  from 
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■  I  .«p?ak  to  you  on  thia  day.  becatise 
an    annivrsary   thnt    brings    to 
trasic  hiatorv  tn  recent  vears    bv 
■   owed  vf.   ' 

cf   a  c        ,  c 

trcu^ht    yoj   to  the    ■ 
.  :^U  uocn  you  today  to  r.^.    c 
ther — to  eriibrace  once   more   the 
frswtom — and  to  ovtrthrow  • 
tnaide  and  outs'de   your  r. 
UMiy  Tf  ,r  hcr.cr  anu  v, 

the   na-  rd  a  world  of  ;.. 
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■"A  ^  —   ^v^t.  speaking  of  ancloi^t 
rrters  to  the  frlory  that  wa£  Greece 
grandeur   that    was   Rome.     Hew 
apcrcpr.ate    the   latter   part   rf   th" 
la  today  as  a  l&ment  for  your  RCtions 
tog  to  resist  the  tymnt  who  h&«  le< 
your  present  pitiable  position. 

"I  iiave  aaid   that   those  of   vou 
more  than  30  probably  recall   the  d 
r.aly  declared   war  upon   Germany 
Thf'ee  who  are  under  30  and  have 
g.ven  Uieir  lives  aa  a  sacrifice  -o  Be: 
eolinl   and    Adolf  Hitler  do   not    i- 
day      All.  cr  nearly  all.  of  their  . 
been  spent  In  an  atmosphere  in   w 
grrat  traditions  of  Italy  h.Ave  been  ' 
under  foot  and  the  magnificent  stcr 
I^ian  fight  for  freedom  of  the  past 
conze  I'               ^.  by  the  degrading  e 
tucxt  I-. les. 
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■  1  .a;.y  the  millions  of  Americans  whose 
veins  flow  with  tl\e  same  blood  tm  yours  call 
upon  you  to  Join  them  and  to  join  the 
United  Nations  and  to  turn  from  the  false 
gcds  who  are  destroying  you.  You  ^ow 
weaker  day  by  day  as  the  food  which  your 
lands  produce  Is  eliipped  to  Germany,  as  the 
doLhe.s  which  you  need  to  cover  your  bcdies 
are  taken  from  yc  u  More  Uiaa  that,  ycur 
honcT  is  loii  oefoie  ».he  wiioie  world  as  long 
as  you  submit  to  the  tyranny  which  is  over 
you. 

•The  United  Nations,  representing  the 
migh'.iest  afisembUge  of  people  and  of  re- 
sources in  tlie  hi£tc:y  of  the  world,  are  today 
fighting  for  the  pr.ncipies  which  your  fathers 
fjugni  for  in  ye&rs  gjue  by.  They  do  not 
w<tnt  to  fight  you.  the  people  of  Italy.  But 
their  ever-growing;  strength  will  crush  ycu 
&£  aorely  as  the  sun  will  rise  if  you  make 
this  necessary.  Now — today — is  the  time  for 
you  to  think  of  tins  anniversary  and  to  de- 
cide that  from  th:>  moment  on  you  will  give 
all  In  your  power  to  free  yourselves  from 
your  masters  and  to  Join  us  in  br  ngirg 
freedom  end  the  right  to  live  In  peace  to'ths 
whole  world." 


t      "lenge   for  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF    WASHlNGTO:f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PRIkiENTATIVE6 

Thursday,  September  3.  1942 

Mi.  HILL  01  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
undr-r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  foUoifcing  radio 

address: 

My  friends.  I  have  a  message  for  you  on  this 
occas-on  from  the  Navy  E>epartmeiat  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  is  a  message  of  vital  importance  to  every 
man  of  fightuig  aze  not  yet  in  uu'-form — to 
every  man  or  woman  who  has  a  relative  or 
frlcad  who  expects  to  wear  his  Nation'b  uni- 
foiai  in  this  war. 

Uy  meis.^ge  is  tJiat  the  Navy  is  seekint;  vol- 
tmteers  to  man  the  huge  fleet  of  flgiumg 
£h  ps  now  being  turned  out  by  our  Navy 
yards. 

Vf'iien  war  reached  our  shores.  Congress 
realized  that  our  Navy — strong  as  it  was — 
was  not  nearly  strong  enough  for  the  gigantic 
ta6^  before  It.  We  had  to  fight  on  two  oceans 
and  at  the  same  time  coavoy  great  supply 
ehipmenus  across  thousaiids  of  miles  of  water 
to  Australia,  Russia,  and  England. 

In  fact,  our  flee:  had  to  fight  in  practically 
all  the  waters  of  the  world.  Our  enemies,  on 
the  Oiher  hand,  were  able  to  concentrate  their 
forces  That  Is  why  our  Navy  wtis  on  the  de- 
fei'.sive  for  so  long  a  time  after  the  war  broke 
out. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situation,  your  Con- 
gress authorized  the  preateci  naval  ccn&truc- 
uon  propram  the  wcild  has  ever  known — to 
give  us  the  greatest  Navy  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Thanks  to  the  genius  of  American  Indiistry 
and  the  patriotism  of  American  labor,  that 
prograji  Is  rapidly  taking  shape.  Every  day 
new  &hips  are  being  commissioned,  arsenals 
.i'.'  turning  otit  guns  and  other  materials  of 
.>.ir.  and  naval  fighting  piaiies  are  potiring  cff 
.ne  production  Unes. 

Ths  rr,.-nr.-  mrr.  and  more  men  to  man  the 
■=:  r-  Fa;.'>  ..rigtms.  And  since  the  Navy 
depencU  entirely  upon  volunteers  it  has 
launched  a  great  Nation-wide  recruiting  pro- 
gram. As  part  of  this  program.  I  have  been 
asked  to  tell  the  people  of  my  disuic;  about 


the  "Kavys  challenge  fcr  service."  and  of  the 
cpportunities  for  education  and  self-improve- 
ment the  Navy  oflers  patriotic  Americans  who 
accept  thnt  challenge. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  building  up  the 
greatest  armed  fores  In  history.  Millions  oi 
men  are  already  under  arms.  Millions  moie 
wJl  go.  There  is  not  a  community  m  th  .s 
district  that  hns  not  already  felt  the  Nr- 
tion's  need  for  fighting  men. 

That  is  why  I  want  to  tell  you  about  tte 
Nflvy  and  the  opportunities  it  offers  whie 
there  still  is  an  opportunity  to  select  tte 
branch  of  the  service  you  want  to  serve  in. 
For  the  Navy  does  offer  opportunities  that  i 
am  iiire  v,}ll  appeal  to  many  in  this  district. 

The  Navy  is  a  grc::t  technical  orrranls:- 
ticn.  It  needs  trained  men.  Consequentl /. 
it  operates  a  huge  system  of  training  schoo  s' 
where  men  are  taiij^ht  to  become  experts  in 
wcr<  of  practically  every  description. 

This  makes  the  Navy  a  natural  for  men 
who  want  to  improve  themtelves  v.hile  they 
are  serving:.  For  this  rer.scn  the  Na'/y  hr^ 
an  especial  appeal  to  younj  men.  In  fact, 
the  avera?;e  age  of  the  enlisted  man  in  tlie 
Navy  today  Is  on!y  19';  yeers. 

But  older  men  are  needed,  too.  And  io 
the  older  men  the  Navy  offr^rs  the  hlih.T 
rating  and  pay  to  which  their  expeiien-e 
entitles  them.  Promotion  Is  rapid  in  tl.e 
Navy  because  of  the  large  n'omber  of  sp— 
clalists  which  are  needed.  More  than  half 
of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  now  hod 
rank  as  potty  officers. 

And  a  selected  group  of  en'lsted  men  a"3 
chosen  each  year  for  olHrer  training  at  tl.s 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

But  be  fere  polng  further  into  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  Navy,  let  me  strc  s 
the  Navy's  need.  I  would  like  to  tell  ycu 
what  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  said  on  that 
subject.     He  said,  and  I  quote: 

"Mever  in  all  historv  has  the  call  fcr  de- 
fenders of  freedom  been  so  urg3nt  as  at  ttis 
moment.  Brave  men  are  needed — ttou!;- 
heartcd  men — men  who  would  rather  flght  to 
stay  free  than  live  to  be  slaves. 

"If  that's  the  way  you  feel  about  It.  yo  ir 
place  right  now  Is  with  the  Navv — yo  :r 
Navy— ?hculder  to  shoulder  with  the  re  1- 
blo^d"d  rr.?n  of  action  who  are  d?termm  d 
to  defeat  the  Ar:is:  who  are  rot  only  remeri- 
berin^  Pearl  Harbor,  but  are  doing  something 
about  it. 

"Its  your  war  as  well  as  theirs.  And  i  le 
Navy  needs  ycur  h:lp  to  win  it." 

That  is  what  the  Sccieury  of  the  Navy 
has  to  say  ahout  the  Nav-s  chaiiengc  f  r 
service;  a  challenge  to  rcd-hlocdcd  patriotic 
Americans  to  volunteer  to  serve  their  coun- 
try in  its  hour  of  peril. 

N  y*i  I  want  to  ask  you  to  count  off  seme 
of  the  advantages  the  Navy  cCers. 

1.  Good  food  and  plenty  cf  it.  The  Na  y 
pays  moiC  per  man  to  feed  its  men  than  ai  y 
other  service  in  the  world.  You'll  g;t  thi  e 
b  g  whrlcscme  meals  every  day.  Ccjoked  )-y 
Navy  experts  trained  In  some  of  the  ccui- 
tri''s  finest  restaurants  and  hotels,  or  in  the 
Navy "6  own  cocking  schools. 

2  Clean,  comfortable  qi'arters.  Uncle 
Sams  fighting  Bluejackets  enjoy  the  most 
iip-io-date  living  quarters  of  any  service 
afloat.  Even  on  shipboard  there  are  always 
facilities  for  recreation  and  relaxation. 

3.  The  finest  medical  and  tl:ntal  care.  The 
Navy  war.ts  you  heclthy  and  does  everythir^ 
possible  to  k?ep  you  in  tip-top  condition. 

4.  Shipmates  with  whom  you'll  be  proud  to 
serve.  Remember,  every  man  in  the  United 
Sutes  Navy  Is  a  vciuntetr.  He  is  an  In- 
telligent man.  a  man  of  action,  an  all-around 
red-blooded  American. 

5.  And  this  fifth  point  Ls  probably  tha 
most  important  of  all.  The  Navy  prepares 
ycu  to  make  more  money  after  the  war, 
right  while  you  are  serving  your  country. 

You  may  have  the  idea  that  you'll  be  just 
another  seaman  when  you  join  the  Navy. 
Nuthuig  could   be  ftirther  from  the  txuUi! 
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The  big  ships  and  planes  that  are  the  Navy's 
weapons  are  tremendously  complex.  To  make 
them  maneuver  and  fight  as  efficient  units 
requires  perfect  coordination  by  men  who 
are  experts  in  their  jobs.  The  Navy,  there- 
fore, is  really  a  huge  organization  of  techni- 
cal specialists  all  working  together  to  win. 
It  needs  the  services  of  no  less  than  49  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  specialists.  'Whatever  your 
job  in  civilian  life,  you  can  probably  find  its 
counterpart  In  the  fighting  Navy.  If  not,  the 
Navy  will  give  you  a  chance  to  learn  a  skill 
after  you  enlist.  Incidentally,  every  one  of 
these  specialists  Is  a  petty  officer  with  all  the 
advantages  of  higher  rating,  including  better 
pay. 

The  only  requirements  are  that  you  be  a 
patriotic,  red-blooded  American  man,  be- 
tween 17  and  50  years  of  age,  and  In  good 
health.  If  you  qualify  so  far,  then  two 
courses  are  open  to  you.  You  can  enlist  In 
the  Regular  Navy,  which  Is  for  a  period  of 
6  years.  Or  you  can  enlist  In  the  Naval 
Reserve,  which  means  that  you  will  be  free 
to  return  to  civilian  life  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  war.  Pay  and  promotions  are  the 
same  In  both  branches.  The  choice  Is  yours. 
Now.  if  you  have  had  special  training  or  are 
particularly  experienced  at  your  trade,  you 
may  enter  the  Navy  with  a  petty  officer's 
rating. 

But  let's  suppose  you  don't  have  any  spe- 
cial qualifications.  In  that  case  the  Navy 
will  give  you  a  chance  to  go  to  a  trade  school 
to  get  training  that  would  cost  as  much  as 
81.500.  If  you're  handy  with  tools,  or  if  you 
like  radio  or  photography,  or  always  thought 
you  might  make  a  good  welder,  or  show  any 
aptitude  In  any  of  dozens  of  other  fields,  the 
Na^'y  will  put  at  your  disposal  the  finest 
equipment  and  Instructors  that  money  can 
buy. 

And  all  the  while  you'll  be  drawing  pay. 
Even  as  an  apprentice  seaman  you'll  make 
$50  a  month  besides  your  food,  lodging,  and 
clothing.  After  2  months,  almost  all  appren- 
tice seamen  are  automatically  promoted  with 
a  raise  in  pay.  How  fast  you  move  ahead  from 
there  depends  on  you,  but  you  have  my  word 
that  the  Navy  will  assist  you  In  every  possible 
way.  You  can  get  some  Idea  of  your  chances 
from  the  fact  that  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  today  are 
petty  officers. 

When  I  spoke  about  specialists  a  while  ago, 
I  didn't  mean  just  specialists  In  running  a 
ship.  If  you're  Interested  In  aviation,  then 
the  Navy  Is  the  place  for  you — because  the 
United  States  Navy  Is  building  the  world's 
greatest  aviation  force.  Besides  actual  pilot- 
ing, you  may  qualify  for  such  jobs  as  radio- 
man, aviation  machinist  mate,  photographer, 
r.nd  many  others.  The  aviation  training  you 
receive  should  assist  you  In  civil  life  after  the 
war  is  over.  Of  course,  every  Navy  man  who 
gets  flight  orders  hnmedlately  gets  a  50-per- 
cent raise  In  pay. 

There  are  scores  of  jobs  open.  In  all  these 
jobs,  the  training  and  experience  should  assist 
you  In  civil  life  after  the  war. 

That's  the  beauty  of  the  Navy— you  flght 
for  your  country  and  prepare  yourself  for  the 
future — both  at  the  same  time. 

The  Navy  considers  its  enlisted  men  as  the 
backbone  of  the  entire  fighting  fleet.  They 
are  men  of  high  courage;  of  outstanding  de- 
votion to  their  flag.  They  wear  their  uni- 
forms with  pride  because  they  know  that  they 
have  earned  their  place  In  a  proud  fellowship 
of  arms. 

These  men  are  Interested,  first  of  all.  In 
serving  their  country.  They  are  men  who 
want  action  and  who  know  exactly  what  to  do 
when  the  enemy  is  sighted.  Each  man  has 
his  own  job.  He  does  that  job  well  and  he 
knows  that  he  can  depend  upon  his  fellow 
fighting  men  to  do  likewise. 

Every  day  brings  new  stories  of  the  glory 
being  won  by  the  fighting  men  of  our  Navy 
and  the  Navy's  two  great  fighting  arms,  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Coast  Guard.  Every 
American  is  confident  that,  when  the  men  oX 


our  Navy  meet  the  enemy — the  enemy  will 
know  he  has  been  in  a  fight. 

These  are  the  kind  of  men  who  will  be 
your  shipmates  If  you  who  are  of  military  age 
select  the  Navy,  of  your  own  free  will,  as 
your  branch  of  our  country's  armed  serv- 
ices. 

The  Axis  powers  evidently  counted  heavily 
on  our  state  of  unpreparedness.  They 
thought  to  knock  us  out  before  we  could 
get  prepared.  But  we  have  shown  them  that 
they  are  mistaken.  They  failed  In  the  flxst 
attempt — and  that  failure  was  their  doom. 
For  America  Is  growing  stronger  all  the 
time.  And  our  enemies  are  growing  weaker. 
Our  greater  production  plants  are  Just  get- 
ting Into  full  swing  producing  the  materials 
of  war.  Our  farmers  are  producing  the  food. 
And  our  men  of  fighting  age  are  Joining  the 
armed  forces.  All  are  working  together  to 
win  this  war — to  reestablish  the  peace  and 
security  of  this  great  country  of  ours 

Many  of  our  young  men  have  already  an- 
swered the  Navy's  challenge  for  iservlce. 
The  number  of  enlistments  Is  Increasing 
steadily  all  the  time.  And  our  men  are 
achieving  an  enviable  record  of  valor.  For 
Instance  Gunnery  Sgt.  Charles  E.  Doug- 
las, of  ZlUah.  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross 
for  outstanding  heroism  In  the  far  Pacific. 

Sergeant  Douglas  of  the  Marine  Corps  Is 
typical  of  the  men  who  are  going  from  this 
district  Into  the  armed  forces — all  deter- 
mined to  do  their  bit  to  defeat  the  Axis 
powers. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  are  consider- 
ing going  In.  investigate  the  Navy.  There 
are  recruiting  stations  at  Walla  Walla  and 
Yakima.  Tlie  officers  there  will  be  glad  to 
answer  your  questions  and  take  your  appli- 
cation. You  will  be  joining  a  fine  fighting 
force  that  is  really  in  the  thick  of  the 
flght  and  that  gives  an  excellent  account 
wherever  the  enemy  Is  met.  And  when  the 
war  Is  over  you  will  have  a  record  that  you 
will  be  proud  of. 


Letter  From  PreMcient  ot  Nicar;igua  tu  Lol 
Irving  A.   Lindberg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

IN   THE  SENAIT:  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  3,  1942 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ligtve  printed  in 
the  Appendix  a  letter  dated  July  28,  1942, 
from  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua  addressed  to  a  distinguished 
lowan,  Col.  Irving  A.  Lindberg.  Collector- 
General  of  Customs  and  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  com- 
mending Colonel  Lindberg  on  the  dis- 
tinguished service  he  had  rendered  to 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Presidencia  De  La  Repitelica, 
Managua,  Nicaragua,  July   28,  1942. 
No.  168. 
Col.  Irving  A.  LiNDBEitc. 

Collector-General  of  Customs 

and  High  C omm vision er,  Managua. 
My  Dear  Colonel  Lindberg:  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  en  ycur  30  years  of  continuous 
service  with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
You  have  served  with  honor,  distinction,  and 
efficiency  In  the  difficult  and  delicate  posi- 
tions as  collector-general  of  customs  and  high 


commissioner.  Ycu  have  successfully  served 
on  many  financial  and  economic  missions 
here  and  abroad.  You  have  unceasingly 
worked  for  the  lasting  Interest  and  welfare 
of  Nicaragua.  You  are  an  exponent  and  a 
splendid  example  of  the  good-neighbor  policy 
Hi.  set  forth  by  your  great  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

As  a  recognition  of  your  long,  faithful,  and 
valuable  service  in  your  many  capacities,  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  award  you  our  highest 
medal  for  distinguished  services,  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Merit. 

I  am.  my  dear  colonel,  sincerely  yours, 

A.   BOMOZA, 

President  of  the  Republic. 


The  Gent'eniar.  FrcM:: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEZTTATIVES 

Monday.  August  31.  1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  able  and  distinguished  Dele- 
gate from  Alaska  has  endeared  himself 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  in  the  years 
he  has  represented  his  Territory  in  our 
Capital. 

My  State  feels  especially  close  to  him 
because  the  State  of  Washington  is  the 
entrance  to  Alaska,  the  jumping-off 
place  for  our  great  strategic  rampart  in 
the  north.  No  one  has  done  as  much  to 
acquaint  the  people  with  the  military 
and  economic  importance  of  Alaska  as 
has  our  friend  and  colleague,  Anthony  J. 
DiMOND,  the  Delegate  from  that  vast 
Territory. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  an  article  on  Anthony  J. 
DiMOND  entitled  "Gentleman  From 
Alaska."  which  appears  in  the  current 
Issue  of  Collier's  weekly  magazine  for 
September  5.  1942.  The  author  of  the 
article  is  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  staff 
writer  for  the  Portland  Oregonian  and 
member  of  the  Oregon  State  Legislature, 
who  is  now  a  lieutenant  in  the  Army. 

The  article  follows: 

Alaskans  have  long  memories.  The  white 
silences  afford  little  chance  for  forgetting. 
Alaskans  remember  that  6  years  ago  a  tall, 
gaunt  man  with  horn -rimmed  glasses  stood 
before  a  committee  of  his  fellow  members 
of  Congress  in  far-off  Washington,  D.  C, 
claiming  that  Japanese  dories,  ostensibly  fish- 
ing for  salmon  cff  Alaska's  rocky  shores,  were 
In  reality  manned  by  disguised  officers  of  the 
Imperial  navy.  These  "fishermen,"  he  said, 
might  be  wearing  greasy  dungarees  and  tat- 
tered denims  but  in  their  wardrobe  Icckers 
at  Yokohama  undoubtedly  hung  swords,  ep- 
aulets, and  caps  with  braldfd  visors.  And  he 
Insisted  that  the  prize  which  the  fishermen 
sought  was  not  the  flaky  flesh  of  sockeye  or 
pinks  but  information  on  the  depth,  defensts. 
and  landmarks  of  Alaskan  harbors. 

"The  Japanese."  the  tall  man  said,  "know 
more  about  the  vital  Aleutian  coast  line  than 
we  do." 

From  Tokj'o  came  an  immediate  and  out- 
raged protest.  Such  accusations  were  "ut- 
terly absurd."  said  the  adjutant  to  Admiral 
Osuml.  the  minister  of  Japan's  Navy.  Surely 
Americans  would  not  be  so  gullible  as  to  be- 
lieve that  a  friendly  power  was  taking  sound- 
ings in  Alaskan  waters.    "The  sutements."^ 
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American  Is  confident  that,  when  the  men  oX    I  tlons  as  coUector-general  of  customs  and  high    I    Ings  In  Alaskan  waters.      The  8taiemen«. 
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c  t.ared  the  Incensed  adjutan  ,  with  flnallty. 
•are  unwcrtby  of  denial." 

An  cfflctal  of  the  Japanes*-  F  '<^:zn  Office 
M'd  h»  was  sure  American-  n  "•.  that  his 
r  was    cot    conducii:       ■    ■      r.nze    in 

itian  Islands.  "It  .y  :.  ..uus  that 
we  would  use  &£hing  beats  (cr  that  purpose," 
was  his  concluding   no:i  scquitur. 

Because  the  people  of  Alnska  remember 
this  eptacde  in  all  us  ironic  d(  tails,  only  one 
name  will  appear  en  the  Te  rltorlal  bailot 
late  this  summer  when  they  trek  long  dis- 
tances to  the  pc)!Ls  to  elect  their  spokes- 
man in  Wasbin^on.  D.  C.  (Alaskans  must 
vote  before  autun^i.  s  snows  t  ury  trails  and 
plug  paaaes  )  The  name  will  tie  that  of  the 
tall,  gaunt  Wi*r.  with  horn-n  timed  glasses: 
AxTH'NT  Jn&teu  Dlmond.  Ihs  l.s  the  tenth 
}  he  has  been  Ala,-k*i's  Delegate  in 

1  o      Mcst  Aia.'kans  want  him  to  con- 

tinue m  the  Job  Indefinitely  No  one  is  op- 
posing him  on  either  the  Den  ocratlc  or  the 
Republican  ticket.  His  reelei  tion  early  in 
September  to  a  fixth  consecutive  term  will 
be  a  mere  lorTr.aluy. 

For  a  decade  Tont  Dimond  l5  he  is  kno-?.-n 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  his  vast  ;  86.400-square- 
mile  constituency,  has  been  i,  sort  of  con- 
gressional Nostradamus,  prop^  f sying  practi- 
cally everything  that  has  ociurred  m  the 
north  Pacific  sincp  December  7. 

From  the  tmic  he  set  his  old  black  valise 
down  in  the  Washington  sti  tica.  Di.mono 
began  demanding  the  fortiflcaUon  of  Alaska. 
"Do  ycu  know."  he  asked  an  Id  aho  Congress- 
man in  1835.  "that  there  isn't  a  single  cannon 
In  the  Aleutian  Islards.  wh!:h  extend  to 
Wltbm  716  miles  of  Japan?  ' 

He  buttonholed  S.^nntor  He  mfr  Bons  cf 
Washington,  the  State  nearest  ,o  Alaska,  and 
warned  that  what  Alaska  needed  was  "p'anes, 
planes,  and  mere  planes  "  He  lold  the  House 
at  large  a  hundred  times  th:it  Uncle  Sam 
h'ld  better  take  the  "Wclcomr'  sign  off  h:3 
A.tut;an  doorstep.  And  he  ipoke  so  fre- 
c,U'.r.i;y  for  a  wilderness  highwiy  Unking  the 
United  States  with  Ala.ska  by  1  md  that  some 
of  his  colleagues  decided  he  was  hipped  en  the 
subject  and  stole  off  to  the  clcikrooins  when 
he  took  the  floor. 

The  bulk  of  Dimonds  pleas  were  rejected 
by  his  fellow  Members  of  Crni  ress  The  old 
guard  in  the  Army  and  Nav  r  turned  him 
down.  too.  The  State  I>patment  disre- 
garded his  warnings  abcui  *:  -  nnel  cf 
Japans  "flshirg'  fleet.  Btr  1  .  ■  so  kept 
right  on.  Pri..spectirig  for  goiJ  on  Alaska  s 
atern  uplands  m-kes  a  man  tfa.^lous.  H^ 
estimaus  now  that  in  speeches,  letters,  and 
reports  urging  an  Impregnnbl'  defense  fcr 
A^-!ska  he  about  matched  the  wcrdage  cf  Gone 
With  the  Wind 

Tills  persever.irce  producfd  results.  Di- 
mond began  to  make  converts.  Two  of  them 
were  highly  Imporvant:  Ger .  George  C. 
Marshall.  Chief  of  SvxS.  and  L:.  Gen.  Henry 
H.  Arnold,  head  of  the  A  ''  r  Forces.     In 

1939.  with  war  rocking  i-       .      :  r  a  second 
t  ••   '-ration,  they  look  id  at  War  De- 

':  s  and  saw  that  t'"='  only  militarv 

r.ent  in  Alas):a  v       i    ■  v  companies 
I .:.  ry  at  Chiikoot  B-.- 

"And  the  guns  there."  Dimc^  explained. 
•*p»""lnt  ttiward  our  Cana-^ 
Yukrn  Territory,   not   tc 

enemies  in  Japan      The  Chiikciot  post  dates 
from    the  days  cf   the   Klondll  e   gold   rush. 
Ala.<ika  reeds  modern  bases  thi  t  fit  the  day    I 
of  the  long-range  bcmbir  r 
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•  House  c  -e  exit  out  »68 

Included  :  :  the  stratee:c 

at  Anchora^-e.     Dimond,  Mar.-I. 
argued  with  the  committee  1 
no  success. 

"Then."  says  DiMCNr   -•    >  .;: 
•*we  rece  ved  help  frcr-.    .    t .: 

Hitler      H-'    ,:.'  .^.:-;..i   i>  :.:^.,r  -^ 
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The  Cor.:jressmen  got  cut  their  maps  and 
globes  and  found  that  the  Scandinavian  Pen- 
Instila  was  Just  over  the  top  of  the  earth 
from  Alaska.  Bcmbv-rs  could  fly  that  dis- 
tance. In  f  ict.  Russian  planes  had  done  It. 
The  committee  restored  the  Anchorage  funds 
and  added  a  let  morj  money  for  other  Alas- 
kan defenses  besides.  Dimono  believes  that 
was  the  turning  point.  The  arming  of 
Americas  far  northern  outpost  was  really 
under  way. 

Today  Alaska's  Delegate  In  Congress,  who 
has  a  voice  on  the  floor  and  a  suite  in  the 
House  Office  Building,  but  no  vote  during  roll 
calls,  sees  the  events  he  forecast  coming  to 
pass.  Early  In  January  he  asked  his  col- 
leagues, "If  on  December  7  we  had  had  on 
station  In  the  Aleutian  Islands  at  Attu  1.000 
planes,  including  a  suitable  number  of  bomb- 
ing planes,  is  it  not  pretty  plain  that  there 
never  would  have  been  the  assault  of  that  day 
en  Pearl  Harbor?"  Japan  ansv.erfd  his  ques- 
tion a  few  months  later  by  directing  at  Attu 
the  first  invasion  of  North  American  soil  in 
more  than  a  century. 

For  years  Dikond  sought  to  have  Attu 
fortified.  Japanese  troops  landing  on  its  un- 
defended shores  made  the  men  who  had 
turned  down  his  pleas  squirm  m  their  cliairs. 
In  Alaska,  people  now  :  .y  that  Tont  Dimond 
has  been  as  right  as  Billy  J'itchell,  end  in 
Alaska,  that  is  considered  right  indeed.  It 
was  Mitchell  who  v.arned.  'Whoever  holds 
Alaska  will  hold  the  world,  and  I  think  It  is 
the  most  important  strategic  place  in  the 
world.  An  air  offensive  against  Japan  from 
Alaska  could  be  decisive." 

Tont  Dimond  has  been  so  right  that  he  is 
th2  uncontested  overlord  of  Alaskan  politics. 
He  first  was  elected  Delegate  in  1932.  ending 
a  Republican  regime.  The  Republicans  have 
not  been  in  the  running  since.  The  Terri- 
torial Lcgislattn-e.  with  its  16-member  houfe 
and  small,  clubby  8-man  senate,  is  over- 
whelmingly Democratic. 

In  fact,  the  Republicans  this  year  are  sup- 
porting Dimond  with  evident  enthusiasm. 
He  has  become  a  symbol  of  the  defenses, 
armament.  a:.d  developments  on  which 
Alaska  must  depend  for  survival.  Alaskans 
who  wait  anxiously  for  the  Army  Englneeis 
to  diive  through  the  highway  from  British 
Columbia  kncv  that  Dimond  first  sought 
such  a  road  7  years  ago. 

Tony  was  bom  60  years  ago  In  Palatine 
Bridge  on  the  Mohawk  River  in  upper  New 
York  State  and  did  not  migrate  to'  Alaska 
until  he  was  old  enough  to  vote.  Ke  at- 
tended public  grade  schools  in  Palatine 
Bridge  and  then  went  to  St.  Marj-s  Cath- 
olic Institute  at  nearby  Amsterd^im.  Around 
the  turn  of  the  century  he  b^gan  to  read 
about  the  great  gold  strikes  In  the  Klondike. 

"THE  LURE  OF   THE   TTTKON" 

For  a  year  or  so.  Dimond  resisted  what 
dime  novels  and  the  first  flickering  movies 
were  calling  "the  lure  of  the  Yukon  "  But 
the  more  he  heard  of  Alaska  and  the  more 
lithographs  of  Alislian  scenes  he  saw.  tr.e 
stronger  the  lure  became.  In  1901  he  crossed 
the  country  in  a  day  coach  and  waited  on  tr.e 
Seattle  docks  until  he  could  get  space  on  a 
ship  headed  north  through  the  Inside  Pas- 
sage. He  went  down  the  gangplank  at 
Valdez.  1  600  miles  from  Puget  Sound,  and 
found  thousands  of  miners  and  prospectors 
preparing  to  cross  the  huge,  coagulated  mass 
of  the  Valdez  Glacier  on  their  way  to  the 
riches  of  the  Yukon. 

"I  felt  as  alone  as  the  Ancient  Mariner," 
says  DiMCND  row.  "I  didn't  know  anyone  In 
all  that  milling  crowd.  I  guess  I  Just  couldn't 
bring  myself  to  venture  into  the  wilderness 
In  that  state  of  mind.  I  stayed  In  Valdez 
and  taught  school.  Not  many  of  my  fellow 
cheechakofi  had  formal  educations  and  the 
Job  was  easy  to  get. 

Gold  was  discovereo  at  j- au'banks,  north  of 
V  .->tz,  in  1904.    When  Dimond  heard  about 
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this  latest  strike  he  strode  out  of  the  school- 
room for  good.  Gold  so  near  was  an  IrresLsi- 
lb!e  inducement.  He  strapped  a  pack  on  his 
angular  frame  and  hiked  into  the  solitudes. 
For  8  years  he  roamed  the  Alaskan  wilderness 
looking  for  dust  and  nuggets  to  put  in  h;6 
chamois-skin  poke.  He  soon  learned  that  the 
wilderness  provided  lots  of  adventtire  and  not 
much  livelihood.  For  every  prospector  who 
struck  it  rich,  a  hundred  failed  completely. 
Tont  sent  down  to  the  Slates  for  lawbooks, 
which  he  read  In  front  of  the  campfire  at 
night.  Alaska  Is  still  full  of  pioneers  to  whom 
he  gave  free  legal  advice  on  the  trail. 

In  1913  DiMOND  began  to  practice  lew.  He 
put  his  pick  and  shovel  and  silting  pan  iu 
the  woodshed  and  never  used  them  again. 
As  a  loyal  Democrat  he  qualified  for  the  Job 
of  the  United  States  attorney  at  Valdez  dur- 
ing the  Wilson  administration  In  1920  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  Valdez,  and  2  years  later 
went  to  the  territorial  senate.  He  held  both 
posts  until  he  got  himself  sent  to  Washington 
in  the  election  of  1932.  Valdez  is  still  his 
home. 

In  a  way.  studying  law  was  a  necessity  as 
well  as  a  choice.  While  riding  throui^h  the 
underbrush  on  a  prospecting  trip  in  the 
rusged  Mount  Wrangell  country,  Dimond 
slumped  from  the  saddle  with  a  bullet 
through  his  left  leg.  Tlie  trigger  on  the 
revolver  in  his  holster  had  been  tripped  by 
a  stray  spruce  branch.  It  took  him  4  months 
to  recover  from  the  long,  vertical  wound,  and 
he  realized  that  he  had  to  undertake  some- 
thing les.s  ''rrenuous  than  prospecting.  This 
old.  accidental  injury  has  ailed  Delegate 
Dimond  for  30  years.  It  has  required  sur- 
gery a  dozen  times  and,  although  he  Is  vig- 
orous and  active,  he  still  walks  with  a  still 
limp. 

Territorial  Delegates  In  Congres.3  ordi- 
narily have  little  Influence.  They  have  no 
votes  to  trade,  and  votes  are  the  standard 
collateral  on  Capitol  Hill.  But  recent  events 
have  proved  EHmond  so  correct  that  commit- 
tees now  listen  to  him  attentively. 

"So  far  as  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
Is  concerned."  said  one  west  coast  newspaper, 
"the  Delegate  from  Alaska  has  cained  the 
right  to  be  heard." 

Right  now  Congress  Is  hearing  from  Di- 
mond that  the  last  vestige  of  Japanese  mili- 
tary and  naval  power  must  be  driven  cut  of 
the  Aleutians.  To  allow  Jap  forces  to  estab- 
lish themselves  securely  in  these  Islands 
mirht,  la  his  opinion,  turn  out  to  be  "one 
cf  the  most  serious  developments  in  the  war  ' 

Dimond  keeps  In  close  touch  with  his 
frontier  constituency  4.000  miles  from  Wash- 
ington. Although  fewer  than  15.000  people 
elect  a  Delegate  from  Alaska,  he  receives  and 
sends  an  enormous  amount  cf  mail.  He  is 
the  Terrltcry's  one  contact  in  the  National 
Capital.  He  takes  prospectors'  ere  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  to  be  assayed.  His  contacts 
extend  all  over  the  Temtcry.  His  fir^t  sec- 
retary. Bob  Bartlett.  is  now  the  secretary  of 
Alaska.  Dimond's  present  secretary,  Wilficd 
Coding,  is  the  son  of  a  locomotive  engineer 
on  the  narrow-gage  White  Pass  &  Yukcn 
railway,  which  twists  spociacul.iriy  from 
Ekagway  at  the  head  of  the  Inside  Passage  to 
the  main  Alaskan  highway  headqtaarters  at 
Whitehcrse. 

In  Washington  Dimond  devotes  practically 
all  his  energies  to  Alaska's  role  in  the  war. 
He  Is  about  to  loan  Coding  to  Milo  Perkins' 
Beard  of  Economic  Warfare  as  an  expert  on 
the  North  Pacific  region.  Dimond  himself,  in 
h.s  calm  voice,  spent  dozens  cf  hours  piioning 
Federal  officials,  insisting  that  they  tap 
Alaska's  groves  of  Sitka  spruce  for  aircraft 
constiuction.  At  first  he  encountered  re- 
sistance. How  would  the  legs  be  got  to  mar- 
ket? Tew  them  In  rafts  through  the  Inside 
Passage,  he  suggested.  Mildly,  patiently,  but 
stubbornly  he  met  all  arguments.  Soon  the 
Forest  Service  wiU  cut  15.000.000  beard  feet 
of  spruce  in  southeastern  Alaska  lor  plane 
struts  and  wings  and  paita. 
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Today  one  cf  Tont  Dimond's  main  ad- 
vocacies is  that  our  Army  and  Navy  pilots 
be  thorcughly  trained  to  fly  in  Alaskan 
weather.  He  first  advanced  the  idea  when 
the  Japs  invaded  Manchukuo  a  decade  ago. 
In  the  Aleutians  rises  the  williwaw,  which  is 
like  no  other  wind  on  earth.  It  meets  planes 
with  a  monstrous,  unseen  hand.  Generally 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  fog  puree.  To  fiy 
under  these  conditions  requires  specialized 
training.  Dimond  thinks  air  cadets  should 
be  specifically  trained  for  Alaskan  duty.  Just 
as  tank  units  are  prepared  for  warfare  in 
the  desert. 

The  present  strategic  role  of  Alaska  has 
elevated  Dimond's  importance  in  Washington 
but  he  and  his  family  stay  out  of  capital 
social  life,  which  he  says  Is  no  place  for 
"someone  from  Alaska."  There  are  three 
Dimond  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy,  and 
Mrs.  Dimond  is  a  former  Valdez  girl  whom  he 
married  in  1916. 

"I  guess  Alaska  and  Washington  are  about 
as  different  as  two  worlds."  the  Delegate 
clalrr.s.  "And  I'd  rather  eat  bear  meat  and 
baked  spuds  in  the  Wrangell  Mountains  than 
hors  d'oeuvies  at  the  swellest  party  Wash- 
ington ever  saw." 

Dimond  is  certain  that  in  practically  all 
Instances  he  has  been  right  about  Alaska's 
defense  problems.  WTien  he  learned  8  years 
ago  that  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1922  pre- 
vented the  United  States  from  constructing 
naval  bases  in  the  Aleutians,  he  proposed  the 
building  of  vast  airfields  in  Alaska. 

"They'll  do  the  trick  Just  as  well,"  he 
claimed. 

FINAL  VICTORT   IN  THE   OFFING 

Tlic  one  episode  that  drove  the  red  of  anger 
all  the  way  to  his  high  cheekbones  was  the 
State  Department's  refusal  to  order  Japanese 
'■fishing"  boats  away  from  the  Alaskan  sea- 
coast.  "Those  boats  were  full  of  naval  ob- 
servers." Dimond  believes.  "The  shrewdly 
planned  attacks  on  the  Aleutian  Islands  prove 
it  unquestionably." 

Yet  despite  the  mistakes  that  have  been 
made,  Dimond  is  sure  of  final  victory.  "You 
know."  he  says,  unfolding  from  behind  his 
desk  and  striding  to  a  big  map  of  Alaska  on 
the  wall,  "we're  going  to  win  this  war,  and 
Alaska  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
bases  from  which  we  are  going  to  do  the  Job. 
And  after  the  war  Alaslza  is  going  to  be  more 
Important  than  ever  to  the  United  States  cf 
America.  The  development  of  its  minerals 
and  forests  and  public  domain  will  provide 
employment  for  thousands  of  people.  And 
we're  definitely  going  to  have  land  transpor- 
tation to  Alaska  for  the  first  time.  The  high- 
way will  be  in  use  by  then.  It  will  open  up 
the  Territory.  No  longer  will  a  sea  voyage  be 
necessary  for  most  folks  to  get  to  Alaska. 

"And  you  know  what  else."  he  aids  with  a 
wistful  sigh  from  his  6  feet  2,  "the  highway 
will  probably  make  It  a  lot  easier  for  Alaska's 
Delegate  in  Congress  to  get  home  to  God's 
country  once  In  a  wliile  " 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'n\'E3 

Thursda-   S-vtember  3.  1942 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  re- 


cently received  from  Ge.  :  i  ■  E  Ijams. 
Assistant  Administrator  ot  in^i  Veterans' 
Administration,  showing  the  pension 
rights  of  veterans  of  this  war  under  ex- 
isting law,  as  well  as  their  rights  under 
existing  law  in  relation  to  medical  treat- 
ment: 

August  27,  1942. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
House  of  RepreseyitaUvcs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  De-ar  Mr.  McCormack:  This  is  in  refer- 
ence to  your  inquiries  regarding  the  law  for 
furnlsliing  medical  treatment  to  service  men 
discharged  from  the  present  armed  forces  for 
disability,  and  the  pensions  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  and  where  they  may  apply. 

The  authority  for  the  hospitalization  cf 
persons  who  enlisted  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  S'i,atcs  subsequent  to  November 
11.  1918,  Is  contained  in  Public.  No.  312.  Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress,  approved  August  23. 
1935.  Section  6  of  this  act  provides.  "In 
addition  to  the  pensions  provided  in  this 
title  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
Is  hereby  authorized  under  such  limitations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  and  within  the  limits  of 
existing  Veterans'  Administration  facilities, 
to  furnish  to  men  discharged  from  the  Army. 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  for  dis- 
abilities incurred  in  line  of  duty  or  to  those 
in  receipt  of  pension  for  service-connected 
disability  •  •  •  domiciliary  care  where 
they  are  suffering  with  permanent  disabili- 
ties, tuberculosis,  or  neuropsychlatric  ail- 
ments and  medical  and  hospital  treatment 
for  diseases  cr  injuries     •     •     •." 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  legisla- 
tion, you  will  note  that  eligibility  is  at- 
tained either  by  separation  from  service  be- 
cause of  a  disability  held  by  the  responsible 
officials  of  the  armed  forces  as  Incurred  in 
line  of  duty,  or  by  an  award  of  pension  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  a  disability 
adjudicated  as  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by 
service  in  the  armed  forces.  Hospitalization 
is  not  limited  to  the  disability  incurred  in 
line  of  duty,  which  culminated  in  the  vet- 
eran's discharge  from  active  service,  or  to 
that  disability  on  account  of  which  pension 
has  been  awarded.  A  veteran  who  meets 
either  of  the  eligibility  requirements  above 
mentioned,  that  is,  discharge  for  aisablllty 
incurred  in  line  of  duty,  or  in  receipt  of  pen- 
sion for  a  disability  adjudicated  as  incurred 
in  or  aggravated  by  service  in  the  armed 
forces,  may  also  be  furnished  hospital  treat- 
ment, when  suffering  from  a  permanent  dis- 
ability of  tuberculous  or  neuropsychiatric 
ailment,  or  such  other  conditions  requiring 
emergency  or  extensive  hospital  treatment, 
not  service  connected,  provided  the  applicant 
states  under  oath  that  he  is  unable  to  pay 
the  necessary  expenses  of  hospital  or  domi- 
ciliary care. 

In  addition  to  those  persons  above  men- 
tioned, provision  Is  made  in  Public.  No.  18. 
Saventy-sixth  Congress,  for  the  hospitaliza- 
tion of  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  Army  (other  than  Regular  Estab- 
lishment), retired  under  the  provisions 
thereof,  who  on  or  after  April  3.  1939,  had 
been  called  into  active  military  service  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  extended  active  duty 
in  excess  of  30  days.  In  accordance  with 
Public.  No.  262.  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
Reserve  officers  of  tl.o  Army,  who  were  called 
Into  active  military  service  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  extended  active  duty  in  ex- 
cess of  30  days,  on  or  subsequent  to  February 
28.  1925.  and  other  than  for  service  with  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  who  arc  re- 
tired under  the  provisions  of  said  legislation, 
are  entitled  to  hospital  care  in  facilitiea  of 
the  Veterans'  Administratton. 

The  legislation  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  provides  that  "persons  retired  un- 


der its  provisions  shall  be  entitled  to  such 
hospital  benefits  as  are  now  cr  may  hereafter 
be  provided  by  law  or  regulation  for  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  corresponding  grades  and 
length  of  service  in  the  Regular  Army."  The 
provisions  of  Regulations  and  Procedure,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  pertaining  to  hospital 
benefits  for  applicants  r.nired  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  mentioned,  are 
based,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law 
as  quoted,  upon  the  character  cf  services, 
which  are  furnished  by  the  War  Department, 
in  the  event  that  the  applicant  turned  to  the 
War  Department,  rather  than  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  provision  of  hospital 
treatment.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
provision  for  the  treatment  of  such  applicants 
conforms  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  6b 
(1),  Army  Regulations  40-590.  Hospital 
treatment  for  such  retired  personnel  Is.  there- 
fore, limited  to  casee  which,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  chief  medical  officer  or  clinical  direc- 
tor, or  their  designates,  in  facilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  will  require  hos- 
pitalization for  only  a  reasonable  time.  Ap- 
plicants with  chronic  invalidism,  whose  hos- 
pitalization would  be  unduly  prolonged,  will 
not  be  accepted.  An  exception  is  made  for 
tuberculous  applicants.  These  retired  officers, 
who  are  determined  eligible  for  hospital  care 
in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities,  are  not 
entitled  to  transportation,  and  are  required  to 
pay  a  subsistence  charge  at  the  rale  of  $1  If 
they  suffer  from  general  medical  and  surgical 
disorders,  and  $1.50  if  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis. 

In  reference  to  pension,  you  are  informed 
that  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  Decem- 
ber 19,  1941  (Public  Law  No.  359.  77th  Cong.), 
it  was  provided  that  the  war-time  rates 
should  be  paid  to  those  veterans  whose  dis- 
eases or  injuries  were  Incurred  In  or  aggra- 
vated in  line  of  duty  as  the  result  of  the 
present  war.  The  amount  of  pension  payable 
in  such  Instances  for  the  various  degrees  of 
disability  are: 

Percent  disabled:  Per  month 

10 110 

20 ._     20 

30. _     80 

40. _ 40 

50 60 

60 60 

70. 70 

80 80 

90 90 

Totally  disabled 100 

There  are  rates  of  benefits  payable  for  cer- 
tain specific  disabilities,  such  as  extensive 
anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use,  helplessneM, 
cr  blindness,  etc.,  ranging  as  high  as  $250  per 
month. 

Veterans'  Administration  Form  526  Is  used 
In  making  application  for  disability  pension. 
The  completed  form  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  appropriate  field  office  having  regional 
office  activities,  dependent  upon  the  residence 
of  the  veteran  making  application.  Assist- 
ance Is  given  at  all  field  stations  having 
regional  office  activities  In  the  preparation 
of  the  form  mentioned,  provided  the  veteran 
reports  at  the  station  at  his  own  expense. 
It  is.  however,  not  required  that  the  veteran 
personally  report  to  field  stations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filing  a  claim. 

Veterans  who  reside  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts should  forward  their  claims  to 
the  manager.  Veterans'  Administration,  Post 
Office  Building,  Boston.  Mass.,  or  if  they 
so  desire,  they  may  report  to  that  office 
where  they  will  be  given  assistance  in  filing 
their  claims. 

It  is  trusted  the  foregoing  is  the  informa- 
tion which  you  desire. 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  E.  Ljams. 
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T-nnr,,fri,i   Scptembt'r  3.  1942 

M.  BL.\MJ  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  by  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  McCormack.  delivered 
over  a  radio  station  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
August  26.  1942. 

Several  years  ago  at  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  convention,  in  Boston,  I  predicted  that 
the  next  war  would  not,  as  in  past  wars,  be 
a  conflict  between  the  men  who  wore  the 
uniform  of  their  country  on  the  battlefield, 
but  would  be  a  war  between  peoples. 

You  will  remember  I  was  chairman  of  the 
special  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  investigated  subversive  move- 
ments in  this  country  several  years  ago.  You 
will  also  remember  that  startling  disclosures 
were  made  at  that  time.  This  special  com- 
mittee proved  that  the  ambassador  and  the 
consuls  of  Nazi  Germany  to  this  country  were 
organizing  for  the  war  to  come.  We  proved 
that  some  Americans  were  on  the  pay  roll  of 
Hitler,  for  propaganda  purposes  in  this  coun- 
try, to  divide  our  people.  This  special  com- 
mittee to  Investigate  un-American  activities 
also  uncovered  and  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  were  c-rrying  on  un-American  ac- 
tivities on  our  west  coast. 

At  that  time — 1934 — our  people  could  not 
be  awakened  to  the  coming  danger,  but,  in 
the  great  major!  i,y,  they  are  now  awakened 
to  this  danger. 

As  a  result  of  the  Investigation  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  two  Important  pieces  of  legis- 
Litlon  were  enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress, 
under  my  leadership.  An  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  tcld  me  recently 
that  one  of  these  laws  has  done  more  to  stop 
subversive  activities  than  any  other  law  on 
our  books.  The  McCormack  Act  required  the 
registration  of  every  foreign  agent  and  prop- 
agandist In  the  United  Slates  and  possessions. 

Everyone  who  has  taken  a  common-sente 
viewpoint  with  regard  to  this  present  conflict 
realizes  that  this  war  Ls  an  all-out  war — a 
war  In  which  every  person  in  the  countries 
Involved  is  engaged.  The  child  In  the  crib 
is  subject  to  attack  by  the  enemy — homes, 
ho'^pitais.  and  churches  are  bemg  bombed 
daily  by  a  ruthless  enemy.  Hitler  has  de- 
creed such  a  war.  We  km  w  what  has  hap- 
pened I0  the  people  of  our  Allied  countries 
who  have  been  under  fire.  Everyone  has  suf- 
fered International  law— yes.  the  law  of  de- 
cency— has  been  hurled  aside  by  a  vicious  and 
destruc'ive  enemy. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  we 
Amerlci.ns.  on  the  civilian  front,  must  de- 
velop tiie  proper  state  cf  mind  and  realize 
that  wc  are  actively  engaged  in  this  war  as 
civilian  soldiers.  We  on  the  civilian  front 
must  Join  with  those  of  our  armed  forces  and 
make  e%ery  sacrifice  necessary,  even  life  itself, 
to  help  our  beloved  country  win  this  war. 


':.i.llCn 
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There  Is  no  place  on  the  civilian  front  of 
this  w»r  for  the  whiners.  ;;•  r^r  is.  r.-ccrs, 
the  defeatUtJ,  the  appeaw.rh.  tt;*  ■ .  1  uwh 
we  personaUy  might  feel  some  sacrlflc.  *  ,1,. 
unnecessary  we  should  make  them  a  ;  d. 
smile,  knowing  full  well  that  If  ti. 
flees  prove  to  be  unner.  v  ■  •  -ui  l  .1 
will  be  quickly  reracU  i  A 
our  srmed  forces  go  f'  -■  >  :  x-.  :,  • 
so  miut  we  wsume  cnr  (t-i'.i-n  ,:i 
spirit,  an  afDrmsllve  :  irrr.  !<■(! 
plsy  our  part  to  the  luu(j«t  cEU-nt  {^JMslble  In 
thU  grave  crisis.  The  spirit  of  tboM  on  the 
civilian  front  will  play  an  irr;  r  .  '  ;  .irt  tn 
tbt  winning  or  the  loetng  of  1  (  .    v.  1 

We  here  In  the  Ui  1  ■  >  « -  ''..  nht  well 
learn  our  lesson  from  i..t  ciju.ij.c  *!  i  by  the 
courageous  people  of  oppressed  China.  After 
6  years  of  war,  during  v.:..,:.  ■.ll-rquipped 
China  has  fought  valiai.  v  t'  .  •  a::  ag- 
gressor who  has  had  at  its  disposal  every  ma- 
chine of  modern  warfare,  the  Chinese  people 
carry  on  their  fight — carry  on  our  fight— with 
amazing  vigor  and  determination  to  obtain 
ultimate  victory.  A  largo  share  of  the  credit 
for  this  valiant  stand  of  China  Is  due  to  the 
courage  and  resourcefulness  of  the  civilian 
front  In  China. 

In  a  splendid  article  In  the  Boston  Post  re- 
cently Lester  Allen  said,  and  I  quote:  "China 
after  5  years  of  war  is  marching  on  to  victory 
after  the  most  appalling  hardships  ever  suf- 
fered by  a  nation.  Hardships  that  make  Val- 
ley Forge  look  like  a  tea  party.  It's  a  good 
thing  to  remember  when  the  grumbling 
starts — China." 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Allen  In  his 
observation.  When  we  are  asked  to  make  sac- 
rifices let  us  pause  and  think  before  we  grum- 
ble— think  of  the  sacrifices  of  our  boys  in  the 
Army,  in  the  Navy,  and  In  the  Marine  Corps, 
In  the  Coast  Guard,  and  of  the  air.  Let  us. 
before  we  grumble,  think  of  the  sacrifice  of 
our  ally,  China.  Think  of  the  sacrifices  of 
the  brave  people  of  Poland  and  of  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  people  of  the  conquered  nations 
now  being  tortured  by  the  ruthless  aggressors. 
Thank  God  the  majority  of  our  people  on 
the  civilian  front  are  willing  to  make  any  sac- 
rifice that  might  aid  our  war  effort.  However, 
there  is  a  small  minority,  but  too  large  at  such 
a  time  as  this,  who  think  of  themselves  first 
and  of  their  country  second.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  permit  e%'en  a  small  group  of  this  kind 
to  influence  us.  We  have  too  much  at  stake 
in  this  battle  for  the  greatest  prize  of  all — the 
preservation  of  our  beloved  country  and  for 
the  freedom  for  which  it  stands,  for  liberty 
and  Jtistlce  under  the  law,  for  a  future  decent 
world  in  which  free  peoples  might  live. 

Raymond  Clapper,  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive of  columnists  In  our  country,  re- 
cently wrote,  and  I  quote:  "The  politician 
who  tries  to  get  elected  by  slyly  leading  his 
constituents  to  think  he  will  help  them 
escape  from  the  hard  demands  of  wartime  is  a 
dishonest  politician,  who  is  doing  harm  to  his 
country."  How  true  is  this  statement  to 
those  who  think  or  want  to  escape  from  war- 
time demands. 

Since  December  7  we  have  been  compelled 
to  wage  a  defensive  war.  The  crippling  of  our 
Pacific  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor  compelled  us  to 
follow  this  course.  However.  In  the  meantime 
our  factories  have  been  producing  the  weap- 
ons of  war.  The  versels  damaged  at  Pearl 
Harbor  have  been  miraculously  repaired  In  a 
shorter  time  than  was  thought  possible.  New 
naval  vessels  have  been  constrticied  and  our 
Army  and  Navy  and  our  Marine  Corps  have 
Increased  and  have  been  thorouchly  trained. 
Our  lines  ol  supplies  and  communication  with 
Er.gland  and  Australia  have  bee:i  protected. 
An  unexpected  Job  has  been  done  since  De- 
cember 7.  Wo  are  preparing  to  take  the  of- 
fensive as  soon  as  possible. 

The  battles  of  the  Coral  Sea  and  Midway 
Island   did   great   damage   to   the   Japanese 
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Fleet.  Our  Navy  has  damaged  and  sunk 
many  ships  of  the  Japanese  Fleet.  At  home 
we  were  building  ships  to  become  a  part  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet  As  a  result,  we  were  able 
to  take  the  offensive  recently  in  the  attack 
srd  the  capture  cf  the  Solomon  Islands, 
euch  an  cfTcnslve  required  organlxatlon. 
plannlnr;.  tralnlnf,  and  preparation. 

Th^  retention  of  the  Solomon  Islands  by 
our  forces  Is  of  great  importance.  However. 
the  significant  fact  Is  that  this  attack  was 
the  first  real  ofTetiaive  on  our  part.  It  meons 
th^t  our  Navf  in  the  Pacific  has  recovered 
from  the  treacherous  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Tills  fact  mrnns  much  to  lis  here  at  home, 
Zt  mj^ans  much  to  our  Allies. 

The  rrcent  raid  on  the  city  at  Dieppe, 
France,  by  our  American  rangers  and  the 
British  commandos,  while  having  a  limited 
purpose,  was  on  snch  a  large  scale  as  to  be 
»l<»nlflcant  for  what  might  come  at  some 
future  day.  These  Important  operations 
must  not  create  a  feeling  of  false  security  or 
optimism  We  have  a  long  road  ahead  of 
us.  But  these  operations  are  important  be- 
cau'^e  they  prove  that  the  days  of  purely  de- 
fensive warfare  are  over  and  that  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  leaders  feel  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  wage  an  offensive  war. 

Since  the  raid  on  Dieppe  and  the  capture 
of  the  Solomon  Islands  our  good  southern 
neighbor,  Brazil,  has  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  This  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Axis  will  prove  of  greater  sig- 
nificance than  Is  now  realized  as  time  passes. 

We  have  had  to  engage  in  a  defensive  war 
to  date. 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  defensive 
tactics  never  won  a  war.  At  some  points 
defensive  measures  must  t>€  cast  aside  and 
that  day  seems  to  have  arrived  for  our  cause. 

We  have  a  great  Navy,  a  great  Army,  a 
great  Coast  Guard,  and  our  marines  are 
superb.  The  heroic  courage  of  our  men  who 
fight  m  the  air  will  long  be  a  bright  page  In 
our  country's  history  when  future  historians 
write  of  their  deeds. 

The  officers  and  men  of  our  armed  forces 
have  shown  their  courage  and  will  to  win. 
V/ith  any  kind  of  equal  conditions  our  beys 
have  proven  they  can  lick  the  enemy.  Our 
boys  have  proven  that  fact  to  the  world.  The 
youth  of  America  has  responded  nobly  to  the 
call.  Last  night  in  Boston's  Symphony  Hall 
before  a  vast  audience,  1.000  young  men.  In  a 
mass  enlistment  ceremony,  entered  the  United 
States  Navy.  It  was  a  sight  I  and  every  per- 
son fortunate  enough  to  be  present  will  never 
forget.  The  example  of  patriotism  shown  by 
these  young  men  gave  me  a  feeling  which  I 
find  difficult  to  explain. 

These  men  were  Joining  with  the  others  of 
our  armed  forces.  Willing  to  make  the  su- 
preme sacrifice,  if  necessary,  so  that  our  coun- 
try might  endure,  that  you  and  I  of  this  gen- 
eration and  of  generations  of  Americans  yet 
unborn.  ml?ht  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty 
and  a  free  America. 

These  men  represented  .America  on  the 
march. 

These  men  leave  us  here  at  home  on  the 
civilian  front  with  a  solemn  obligation  to  do 
our  work.  We  must  do  our  part  and  develop 
the  grim  determination  to  win  and  show  our 
men  that  we  are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  make. 

We  on  the  civilian  front  must  repose  con- 
fidence in  our  military  and  naval  leaders. 
Those  who  divide  our  people  on  religious  or 
.•acial  appeals  are  harming,  not  helping  cur 
war  effort.  Those  who  make  vociferous  ob- 
jection and  sow  the  seed  of  discontent  be- 
cause they  are  der.  oci  '-(me  small  Item  are 
certainly  not  helpii.t:  <  ;'  'J.ar  effort.  Those 
who  can  but  refuse  *  ■  i'lv  War  b  :.(L<  i-.re 
certainly  not  helpii.t;  wu:  war  efiori.  aiid 
those  who  fall  to  participate  in  civilian- 
defense  activities  are  certainly  not  helping 
our  war  effort 


The  arinclialr  strategutv.  who  are  quick  to 
explain  how  they  can  win  the  war  but  do 
very  little  to  help,  and  I  am  «>orry  to  say  thU 
includes  a  small  group  In  the  Congress,  are 
certainly  not  helping  our  war  effort 

The  President  of  the  United  Sutee— In 
war— la  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  our 
Army  and  Navy.  The  men  who  plan  our 
proirram  in  war  are  our  otUcers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  from  Oen<r«l  Marshall  and  Admiral 
King  down.  Of  necessity  we  must  look  to 
theae  ofioara  to  plan  properly  and  to  strike 
the  enemy  at  the  proper  time,  and  to  lead 
our  country  to  ultimate  victm-y,  We  mtist 
have  confidence  In  our  niilittiry  and  naval 
leaders  and  they  are  amonic  the  beat  In  the 
world. 

Above  all,  we  must  have  confidence  in  and 
respect  for  the  man.  who  under  the  Constitu- 
tion-particularly  in  time  of  war— Is  the 
symbol  of  our  Nation,  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War.  as  if  by 
divine  providence,  we  were  gl\cn  the  cou- 
rageous leadership  of  President  Washington. 

During  the  Civil  War.  the  War  Ijetween  the 
States,  as  If  by  divine  providence,  our  country 
was  given  the  courageous  leadership  of 
President  Lincoln. 

Today  with  another  grave  crisis  confront- 
ing our  country,  again.  It  seems  to  me.  as 
if  by  divine  providence,  we  are  blest  with  the 
leadership  of  another  courageous  President — 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

My  purpose  this  evening  Is  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  Importance  of  the  civilian 
front  in  time  of  war,  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  Important  part  we  here  at  home 
must  play. 

With  atf-  of  us,  soldiers  on  the  civilian 
front,  following  the  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and  through  him  the  leadership 
of  our  military  and  naval  and  civilian  leaders 
who  are  charged  with  the  conduct  of  our 
war — we  will  do  our  part  In  preserving  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  children — not  only  our 
country,  but  also  a  future  decent  world  In 
which  the  peoples  of  the  various  nations  can 
live. 


Support   Roosevelt   for    a    Second    Front 
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[       Mi     HOLI..'\ND     Mr.  Speaker,  Under 
!  U  ri\e  to  PX-'  ::ci  ir.y  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
]  ORD   "  inciuci''  ihe  iollowing  speech  made 
in  Pittsburgh  on  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent: 

"Mr   President,  we,  the  people,  are  ready. 
Mr    President,  we,   the  people,  are   back 
of  ycu  100  percent. 

"Mr.  President,  our  great  Commander  In 
Chief,  we,  the  people,  are  awaiting  your  final 
instructions  as  to  when  and  how  tyranny  and 
dictatorship  shall  be  crushed." 

My  fp:l  -.v  .'\!:if'r!rans.  that  is  what  you  are 
saying  ti  ?r;.:.Ki;:i  Roosevelt  tonight  by  your 
very  presence  In  this  hall — this  hall  which  is 
dedicated  to  Americans  of  another  genera- 
tion who  also  fought  and  died  for  the  free- 

'  I  kiv.  -A-  ti;;:*  pverr  Tr.f'tr, ?T<^;-  ^'  •:.:'  audi- 
I  enc*  If  he  we'f  pe-rriiTTf-c:  'i.e  Mi.c  m  speak 
on  fi.is  firc-g'-ain,  v:c::':6  .-ay  ihuhe  selfsame 
words  And  ni(=-(-*-.i;g.e  i.ke  this  one  are  the 
cxrTfi^icn  of  tlip  w.ll  cf  the  people  of  Arr.pr- 
1.. .1  -  •,  ur   response   to   a    tiuie   of  crisis   v,::f.. 


all  lover*  at  tieidom  throughout  the  world 
are  l(X)klng  with  hope  In  their  hearts  and  a 
prayer  on  tbrlr  lips  to  America  and  to  tbe 
American  people 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  war  fur  survival, 
survival  as  a  nation.  Kurvlvai  a*  (raamen,  sur- 
vival as  the  rrprroentativse  of  w—Uru  clvili- 
intion 

Every  front  in  this  war  is  vital. 
Fvrry  war  ronr,  from  the  SolooiOD  WwiUff 
tn  the  Egyptinn  desert,  from  th«  Iklee  o9§t 
Orrmany  to  the  bloody  rubble  in  front  of 
Stnllngrad.  is  linked.    It  la  all  one  battle 

We  are  brothers,  all  of  tis,  t\ery  mnn  who 
fights  utidcr  tbe  flafs  of  the  United  '' 
and  a  victory  for  one  ta  a  virt/wv  f 
drf''at  for  one  is  our  mutual  1 

We  know  that  the  Nazis  an  Jupanea* 

are  engaged  in  a  campaign  of  world  con- 
quest.  We  know  tiiat  we  are  marked  down  on 
their  txMks  for  tbe  same  treatment  they  have 
meted  out  to  conquered  peoples  everywhere, 
starvation,  torture,  rape,  and  murder.  We 
know  that  every  Institution  which  we  cher- 
ish Is  hated  by  cur  enemies. 

They  desp.se  tile  dream  of  freedom.  They 
ablior  the  rights  of  freemen.  They  deny 
belief  in  God  and  they-  make  war  on  the 
ideals  of  Christianity. 

In  this  week's  Issue  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Catholic.  I  read  a  most  significant  statement 
by  one  of  the  leading  Catholic  churchmen  in 
America,  the  Most  Reverend  Edward  Mooney, 
Archbishop  of  Detroit.  In  a  speech  at  Wash- 
ington, which  unfortunately  was  not  fully  re- 
ported In  the  press  of  the  Nation.  Archbishop 
Mooney  said: 

"The  body  of  Christianity  has  t>een  ruth- 
lessly mangled,  not  only  in  martyred  Poland, 
but  In  every  place  where  the  full  force  of 
totalitarian  fury  could  be  safely  unleashed. 
•  •  *  But  a  victory  in  this  war  for  the 
forc2o  of  Nazi-Inspired  aggression  would  drive 
Christians  underground  for  generations  in 
the  conquered  countries.  In  the  twilight  of 
western  civilization,  the  followers  of  Christ 
would  again  become  a  people  forbidden  the 
light  of  day  by  those  whom  Plus  XI,  in  1937. 
branded  as  the  'denlers  and  destroyers  of  the 
Christian  west.'  " 

We  know  the  enemy  we  face  and  we  know 
that  It  win  take  the  full— the  uiistinted 
force — of  America  to  meet  him — to  stun 
him — and  to  crush  him  utterly. 

Napoleon,  who  knew  something  about  war, 
said  that  the  morale  of  the  people  was  to  the 
materiel  of  war  as  three  Is  to  one. 

Tbe  morale  of  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  is 
demonstrated  by  this  rally  tonight. 

We  all  know  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  hard 
war.  We  know  that  It  will  reach  into  every 
American  family,  from  the  White  House, 
where  the  President's  first  born  has  already 
been  under  fire,  to  the  simple  home  of  the 
worker  in  mill.  mine,  and  factory. 

We  know  that  for  every  blow  we  give  we 
shall  take  a  blow  In  return.  We  know  there 
Is  no  easy  road  to  victory;  no  secret  weapon: 
no  magical  rain  from  the  skies  which  will 
cause  the  Germans  and  the  Japs  to  throw  in 
the  sponge. 

We  know  that  those  peoples,  who  have  run 
amuck  In  the  world — spreading  the  madness 
of  hate  and  destruction,  must  be  beaten  on 
their  own  home  grounds.  We  know  that  the 
war  must  be  carried  to  their  soil  and  that  soil 
occupied  and  held  by  our  trocjps  and  the  sol- 
diers of  our  Allies 

To  win  this  war— we  must  be  united.  We 
must  have  faith.  We  must  put  our  confi- 
dence In  these  whom  we  have  chosen  to  exe- 
cute the  peoples'  will. 

Basically,  this  is  a  war  of  faith.  It  Is  our 
faith  in  free  people  and  their  freely  chopen 
leaders  against  the  fanatical  faith  of  those 
who  worship  Hitler  as  ther  fuehrer  and  the 
Mikado  as  the  son  of  heaven. 

Wr  must  have  faith  In  cur  Commander  in 
C  ..('.   who — so   much   ahead   of   tbe   reet   of 
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tt^pin    ne    Kept    his    sights 
main   enemy— Hitler — and 
rected  th*  creat.on  of  an  Am 
force  in  the  British  Isles,  a  stn 
will  hit.  and   hit  bard,   and 
a^am 

c.  avoy    after    convoy    of 
arrived  aafely  In  Britain,  and 
been  sent  there  to  enjoy  the 

Well  does  Adolf  Hitler  kno\fr 

To   maintain   the   faith   of 
their  governmer.t.  we.  who 
must   learn   to   do  our  own 
we    still    find    In    America    tf 
Roosevelt  so  much   that   they 
power  to  reason.    In  order  to 
velt.  they  would  all  but  sell 
to  Adolf  Hitler 

We  do  have  Fascists  li.  Amer 
cists    are   those   who   picture 
l.ibor    movement    as    corrupt 
branch,  as  an  organization  of 
gangsters  who  have  conspired 
of  the  National  Government  to  ( 
lean  working  people  into  orgaji 
do  not  want  and  which  rOb  a 

These  American  Fascl- 
lf.-iders   as    tryini?    to  dc, 
way  of  life  and  replace  it  vmii 
Actually,    it     is    they— who 
spangled  patriots — who  are  tr; 
in  America  an  "Ism"  ff  their 
all  of  us  by  a  few  indtvidui^Ls 
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that  Russia  has  made  to  victory  In  this  war. 
We  knew  that  the  Russian  people  will  never 
surrender  We  know  that  the  soil  of  Russia 
has  been  sold,  every  inch  of  it.  for  a  terrific 
price  in  Nazi  dead.  We  know  that  the  resist- 
ance cf  the  Russians  has  given  tis  the  time 
and  giver.  Britain  the  time  to  prepare  for 
victory. 

This  summer  the  sands  cf  that  time  have 
seemed  to  run  low,  dangerously  low.  And 
yet.  the  vital  places  have  been  held. 

Russian  courage.  Russian  blood,  have 
earned  a  debt  of  gratitude  from  freemen 
everywhere. 

Cynics  and  defeatists,  the  Joe  Pattersons, 
the  Bertie  McCcrmicks.  and  the  Lady  Astors. 
tell  you  that  Russia  Is  fighting  for  herself. 
That's  true:  the  Russian  nation  was  attacked, 
and  her  people  are  defending  themselves. 
So  were  we  attacked,  and  so  are  we  defending 
ourselves. 

We  have  found,  each  in  cur  turn,  that  there 
Is  no  peace  with  Hitler;  that  there  can  be  no 
free  nation  secure  in  freedom  while  mad 
aggressors  rove  the  world:  that  people  worthy 
cf  freedom  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  fight  for  it. 

And  it  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Russian 
people  to  bear  the  full  weight  o'  the  mighti- 
est war  machine  ever  forged  by  a  combination 
of  hellish  military  efficiency  and  absolute 
moral  depravity.  The  Russians  have  yielded 
ground;  they  have  seen  their  great  cities  and 
their  peaceful  countrysir'e  ravaged;  they  have 
taken  thi*  worst  that  Hitler  cculd  give  and 
have  come  back  fighting  Our  own  General 
MacArthur  calls  It  one  of  the  greatest  militury 
achievements  of  nil  time. 

They  hue  fought  with  a  spirit  tha  cannot 
be  crushed  Tht-y  know  what  all-out  war  la. 
Men,  wcnion  and  children,  aoldlfra  and  civil- 
itkus,  they  all  fight  and  they  nil  kill  Nasi* 

A  U(S-y«'ar-oUl  girl  is  in  Wn»hlngtoii  She 
is  a  8nip«r.  She  is  n  lieutenant  in  the  Rvia. 
sian  Army.  And  fhe  hiw  th«  military  phlloa* 
ophv  that  will  win  this  war     She  aays  simply; 

"Every  Nazi  who  renin itvs  alive  will  kill 
women,  children,  and  old  folks.  Dead  Nazis 
are  h-irmles.-*.  Therefore,  If  1  kill  a  Nazi,  1 
am  savlnii;  lives." 

That  should  be  posted  In  every  general 
staff  headquarters  throughout  the  United 
Nations.  That  Is  the  way  to  win  this  war. 
And  the  place  where  the  Nazis  are  is  on 
the  continent  of  Exirope.  Lets  go  get 
them. 

And,  if  we  go  while  the  Russians  are  hit- 
ting on  all  cylinders,  then  so  much  easier 
will  our  task  be  and  so  much  smaller  the 
sacrifice  in  American  lives. 

Hitler  and  the  German  people  fear  noth- 
ing so  much  as  a  war  on  tv  o  fronts.  They 
are  getting  a  taste  of  aerial  war  on  two  fronts 
now.  British  planes  from  the  west;  Russian 
planes  from  the  east,  and  there's  a  hot  time 
every  night  in  the  Third  Reach  of  Adclf 
Hitler 

America  is  beginning  to  count  in  this  war. 

The  unbeatable  Chinese,  with  a  hard- 
hitting American  air  force  to  help  them,  arc 
giving  the  Japs  a  taste  of  their  own  med- 
icine. Our  flying  fortresses  are  sailing  with 
impunity  over  the  continent  that  Hitler  calls 
his  own,  and  they  are  raising  hell  with  his 
communications  and  his  factories. 

In  war,  the  most  mercliul  blow  is  the  swilt 
blow. 

Action,  while  the  Russian  Army  can  still 
strike  from  the  east,  will  put  Hitier  in  the 
center  of  a  pincers  which  will  squeeze  all 
the  fight  out  of  him.  The  Russians  have  thCir 
hopes  in  us.  as  we  have  cur  hopes  in  them. 
They  know  we  have  the  stuff,  and  they  have 
proven    that    they   have    It. 

The  New  York  Times  correspondent  from 
Moscow  ludioa:  Never  before  have  the  Soviet 
people  felt  the  aolldarity  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Sute-*  with  the  Soviet  cause  ao 
strongly  This  is  a  good  thing,  for  It 
henrtens  the  Russian  millions  to  know  that 
Amvrtca'i  and  Britain  a  masaet  ar«  aa  alive 


as  the  Russians  to  the  dangers  tha*  threaten 
the  United  Nations'  cause  " 

Meetings  such  as  this  one  serve  notice  on 
the  defenders  of  Stalingrad  and  o:i  the  sol- 
diers who  are  pushing  the  Germans  back 
from  the  approaches  to  Moscow  that  help  is 
coming. 

And  we.  each  of  us  here  tonight,  tell  our 
President:  "We  are  ready,  Franklin  Roose- 
velt. We  are  ready  when  you  are  ready  to 
open  the  second,  and  the  last,  front  of  this 
war  In  Europe.  We  are  ready  to  make  sacri- 
fices. We  have  sons  and  brothers  in  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  They  are  ready  for 
action  too. 

\       "We  are  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice   you 

I  ask  of  us.  because  we  would  rather  die  than 
live  as  slaves.    We  are  ready  to  pay  the  price 

I  in  blood  and  tears,  and  we  are  ready  to  take 
our  part  in  this  fight  for  freedom  and  to  be 
as  one  with  Britain,  Russia.  Chin;.,  oi*  new 
ally,  Brazil,  and  the  conquered  countries 
in  this  war,  which  has  become  o  Jr  war. 

I  "Americans.  Mr.  President,  do  not  take 
kindly  to  living  on  the  bravery  of  other  men. 
We  want  to  do  our  part  and  we  will  follow 
your  leadership  wherever  and  whenever  you 
command.  We  are  determined  that  it  shall 
never  again  be  'too  little  and  toe    late." 

"And  we  know  your  gallant  and  :ar-sighted 
leadership  will  take  us  to  victory 

"We — the  people — say  to  you  in  the  words 
of  that  bold  and  successful  her  i.  Admiral 
Farragut:  'Damn  the  torpedoes.  Full  speed 
ahead,'  " 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVES 
7/Jur.vdav,  Scptc77ihcr  3.  1942 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  about  5,000  postal  ca:cis  and  a 
few  hundred  letters  relative  to.  first, 
Senate  bill  860,  banning  the  sa.e  of  alco- 
holic beverages  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines;  and,  second.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 21.  providing  for  blanket  prohibi- 
tion as  in  World  War  No.  1. 

I  have  given  this  subject  considerable 
study,  have  interviewed  Army  and  Navy 
men,  and,  as  a  result,  my  personal  reac- 
tion toward  this  dry  legislation  is  that 
the  entire  subject  is  ill-considered,  be- 
cause the  Nation  demands  unity  at  the 
present  time,  and  efforts  to  j  rouse  our 
people  against  each  other  witi  internal 
dissension  could  only  lead  to  disunity  and 
disrupt  our  efforts. 

The  Congress  passed  legisUtion  last 
year  granting  power  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  create  zones  blanketing  soldiers' 
camps  so  as  to  keep  them  free  from  vice 
and  immoral  conditions.  The  Secretary 
of  War  has  on  several  occasion.'  exercised 
that  right.  Furthermore,  any  command- 
ing general  has  the  right,  which  has  been 
frequently  exercised,  to  declare  certain 
taverns  and  resorts  as  "out  of  bnunds"  for 
all  soldiers  under  his  command.  These 
orders  have  been  enforced  by  military 
police  and  soldiers  violating  them  are 
punished. 
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license  fees  amounted  to  $100,000.000 — 
local  revenues  in  the  .same  period  are 
estimated  at  forty  m.illions — making  a 
total  cf  taxes  paid  by  beer  and  ale  alone 
in  the  sum  of  $439,274,895.  This  i.«;  more 
than  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  a 
day.  With  the  enormous  tax  bills  that 
we  now  have  to  pay.  and  there  is  every 
prcspect  that  they  w:ll  go  even  higher,  it 
would  seem  fooli.'=h  to  pass  up  this  rev- 
enue.   What  would  take  its  place? 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  of  the 
Federal  tax  on  beer,  $1  is  ear-marked 
especially  for  national  defense.  Consider- 
ing only  the  $348,000,000  collected  by  the 
Treasury  Department  in  1941  from  the 
legal  sale  of  beer  we  have  from  this  source 
alone  the  equivalent  or  purchase  price  of 
1,000  four-engined  bombing  planes,  or 
3.488  fighter  planes,  or  42  destroyers,  or 
58  submarines,  or  11  aircraft  carriers,  or 
15  cruisers,  or  5  battleships,  or  5,194 
medium  tanks,  or  infantry  equipment  for 
nearly  1.400,000  soldiers. 

If  we  should  again  wipe  out  this  legal 
industry  and  the  taxes  which  it  pays  to 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Governments, 
would  we  wipe  out  the  dc--ire  for  alco- 
holic b?veraRes  among  the  estimated 
50,000,000  American  citizens  who  use 
them?  Common  sense  tells  us  this  is  not 
the  case.  Alcohol  Is  very  easily  pro- 
duced. It  Is  a  product  of  nature's  process 
cf  the  fermentation  that  is  found  almost 
everywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

When  we  voted  prohibition  before,  we 
had.  on  the  one  hand,  the  feeling  of 
scores  of  millions  of  people  that  the 
drinking  of  alcoholic  bevoragos  was  a 
right  and,  on  the  other,  the  fact  that  this 
desire  wrs  easily  supplied.  But  at  what 
a  cost.  Bootlegging  and  crime  syndi- 
cates, and  debauchery  cf  our  public  or- 
ders rcsiilted  from  one  end  of  the  Nation 
to  the  other.  There  was  a  terrible  low- 
ering of  social  and  moral  standards 
among  people  of  every  age.  and  particu- 
larly among  our  younger  generation. 
The  bootlegger  paid  tribute,  but  not  to 
legitimate  government.  Ke  paid  tribute 
to  his  crime  syndicate  and  the  forces  of 
evil  in  civil  and  public  life. 

When  Congress  relegalized  beer  on 
April  7,  1933.  it  was  at  the  behest  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  "to  provide 
through  such  manufacture  and  sale,  by 
substantial  taxes,  a  proper  and  much- 
needed  revenue  for  the  Government." 

The  act  became  effective  at  the  very 
bottom  of  our  mvist  serious  national  de- 
pression, and  business  showed  a  healthy 
revival  that  many  authorities  have 
pointed  to  as  the  sparkplug  which  re- 
stored cur  national  prosperity  and  em- 
ployment. The  income  of  the  criminal 
syndicates  ceased.  Legitimate  business 
was  restored  and  legitimate  business  paid 
taxes  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment. Ccii-'in^'!^  were  delighted 
with  legal  be\'  laf  -.  Today  the  Gallup 
poll  shows  a  2-to-l  sentiment  against 
prohibition.  State  and  Federal  authori- 
ties were  set  up  to  provide  regulations 
and  controls  for  :!.*  ii  .j  '.-y  aiKi  they 
hn^;r  fionr  vn. 
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used  for  public  welfare  and  security. 
Two  and  a  half  cents  of  every  dime  spent 
by  the  consumer  for  beer  and  ale  goes  to 
the  public  revenues. 

Moreover,  we  are  told,  authoritatively, 
despite  many  prejudiced  statements  to 
the  contrary,  that  the  national  trend 
toward  temperance  and  moderation  and 
law  observance  has  been  resumed. 
Crime  has  decreased.  The  reports  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  show— 

The  rate  per  100.000  population  of  major 
offenses  known  to  the  police  dropped  from 
1.645  In  1932  to  1.581  in  1941. 

Traffic  accidents  have  decreased.  The 
National  Safety  Council  reports  show— 

Trafflc  deaths  have  been  reduced  from  16.1 
per  100,000.000  vehicle-mUes  traveled  in  1932 
to  12  6  in  1941 

D3aths  from  alcoholism  have  decreased. 
The  United  States  Census  figures  show: 

In  1928.  eighth  yer.r  of  prohibition,  the  rate 
was  4.0  per  100.000  population.  In  1940  that 
rate  had  been  cut  to  1.9.  less  than  half  of  the 
prohibition  peak. 

And  I  would  like  to  quote  also  from  a 
lay  pamphlet  on  alcohol  and  industrial 
efficiency  published  by  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Studies  on  Alcohol  which  is 
the  authoritative  and  official  publication 
of  the  Research  Council  on  Problems  of 
Alcohol  cf  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  ditTeience  is  really  between  lipnvy 
drinkers  on  the  one  hand  and  nicdernte 
drinkers  on  Uie  other.  As  one  British  mnnu- 
facturcr  stated  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War:  "It  would  be  rl(<ky 
to  say  that  teetotalers  are  better  workmen 
than  the  others  or  that  they  nttcnded  to  their 
work  more  rejrulnrly.  Bet  wen  tho  total  ab- 
stainers and  moderate  drinkers  there  Is  n.ith- 
ing  to  choose  from  an  efficient  workman's 
point  of  view," 

Also  from  the  just  published  bock  Al- 
cohol E::p!ored,  by  Howard  W.  Haggard, 
M.  D..  director  of  Laboratory  of  Applied 
Physiology,  Yale  University,  and  E.  M. 
Jellinek.  Sc.  D,.  associate  professor,  ap- 
plied physiology,  Yale  University. 

Beer  is  a  beverage  selected  not  by  inebriates 
but  mainly  by  moderate  users  of  alcohol. 
Tlie  predominance  of  beer  as  a  beverage  indi- 
cates a  much  wider  and  correspondingly  mere 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the 
United  States. 
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Beer  was  legalized  in  19'^3,  and  since 
that  time  the  breweries  have  purchased 
for  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  ale 
24,000  000  pounds"  of  barley,  eight  and 
one-third  billion  pounds  of  corn,  one  and 
two-thirds  billions  of  pounds  of  rice,  and 
one-fourth  of  a  billion  pounds  of  hops. 
To  raise  all  these  agricultural  products 
required  3.000.000  acres  of  farm  lands 
annually.  If  we  should  take  this  market 
away  from  the  farmers,  in  view  of  the 
enormous  surpluses  we  already  have  on 
hand,  and  the  bumper  crop  which  is  com- 
ing this  year  to  swell  our  surpluses,  what 
an  economic  jam  the  farmer  would  be  in. 
But  the  breweries  do  not  only  buy  agri- 
cultural products.  They  must  use  many 
other  supplies  to  properly  package  and 
ship  their  product. 

The  Brewing  Industry  Foundation  ad- 
vises me  that  the  brewing  industry  has 
spent  $75,000,000  for  cooperage,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  for  bottles  and 
other  containers,  and  sixty  millions  for 
cartons  and  boxes.  These  are  typical 
expenditures  for  supplies  and  services 
provided  by  more  than  100  Industries 
from  which  the  beer  industry  makes 
purchases. 

In  this  connection  I  should  also  add 
that  since  the  relepalization  of  beer,  the 
brewing  industry  has  spent  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  for  other  supplies  and 
services,  machinery,  equipment,  and 
transportation. 

MTAIl.  BALKS 

The  argument  which  many  have  heard 
that  bcor  interferes  with  other  businesses, 
and  therefore  Is  In  direct  competition 
with  them,  is  not  sustained.  The  figures 
of  the  Commerce  Department,  the  Cen- 
sus of  Business,  showed  that  retail  sales 
rose  82  percent  frcm  1933  to  1S40  and 
that  the  cash  farm  income  from  miJk 
rose  $919,000,000  to  $1,526,000  000  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  time.  The  same 
can  be  said  for  coffee,  soft  drinks.  Ice 
cream,  candy,  automobiles,  radio  sets, 
and  a  host  of  other  thing,s. 

DISTILLED  SPHUTS 

I  should  also  like  to  add  a  statement  of 
figures  showing  the  consumption  of 
grains  used  in  the  production  of  distilUd 
spirits  during  the  fiscal  year  1941,  which 
is  added  hereto: 
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8.113.350 

10,341.408 

356,216 

312.737.S20 

ofin,  fiWn,  Vifi 

'  701. 300,  775 
3  7fi7   aM 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland . 

162.  766.  '(46 

OM  «?:? 

3,              - 
0 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Nt  w  York 

Ohio _ 

rcnnsvlvania    ................ 

66.- 
71   • 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

3,;....,  ,.., 

VIrcinia 

1,  740,  256 

35U,240 
107,680 

288.353 

26.890 

2, 387,  840 

Wiic-onsln 

134.  670 

Total 

1, 135,  636,  S18 

S61, 0W,  083 

813,  442. 070 

1                  '  iO 

>  Includes  2,511,040  pounds  of  wheat. 

From  the  Annual  Rr[)ort  of  the  Cominl.tskiDer  cf  lotercal  Revenue,  fliical  }tu  ended  Juac  10, 1041. 
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~  -if  prohib  Mnn  m  1933 

u ,;  I  .    ,  I.  om*' oni' of  the  coun- 

try's most  Important  farrr  mdustrlps. 
v:  ■  Is  produced  In  33  Stiitrs  and  the 
ory  of  H.iwail.  Upwaid  of  a  quar 
tor  of  a  milhon  grapo.  frui  .  and  berry 
growors  depend  upon  wine  or  all.  or  a 
focd  part,  of  their  income  Wine  is  also 
a  source  of  livelihood  for  t  lousands  of 
dealers  and  workers  in  relal  d  industries 
which  furnish  services,  si  pplieii,  and 
equipment  to  the  w:ne  industry. 

Taies  pa:d  en  tri^ 

Wine  has  already  contributed  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
Sta'e.  and  local  treasuries  m 


to  Federal, 
the  form  of 
tax-s  and  license  fees.    This  lotal  is  being 


orty  to  fifty 
Und»r  the 


added  to  at  the  rate  of  some 

million  dollars  every  year. 

proposed  new  Federal  tax  .Schedule  the 

annual  contribution   from  \i'ine  will   be 

even  greater. 

E>n]:loymen:  and  uates 

Over  9  003  wage  earners  e  re  nor/  cm 
plcyed    in    wineries    and    v  ine-bottling 
cellars.     These  workers  rec  ive  an  esti 


mated  annual  income  of  clo^^ 


000.  In  addition,  unccunteil  thousands 
of  vineyard,  orchard,  and  other  farm 
workers  depend  on  wine  grDwing  for  a 
livmg.  as  do  additional  thousands  in  the 
transportation,  lumber  h<-<*^>  label,  and 
closure  industries  and  ::  ■<  of  trades 

supplying  services  and  materjals  for  wine. 

Return.^   to  o'-oi.-f 

Wineries  use  over  S30.000  (|00  worth  of 
raw  farm  products  every  yea  in  the  pro- 
duction of  v.inc.  These  proc  ucts  include 
grap?s.  berries  of  various  k;i  d5.  peaches, 
apples,  and  many  others,  gruwn  in  some 
40  States  on  close  to  half  a  rullion  acres. 
Returns  to  alhcd  mdu.  :ne< 

In  the  production,  sale,  and  distribu- 
tion of  wine,  about  $25  000.(00  worth  of 
materials,  supplies,  tqu.pmcnt.  services, 
and  power  are  used  and  con  lumed  every 
year.  This  money  goes  to  t  ie  railroads 
and  trucking  lines  for  tra  isportation; 
to  tank.  cask,  barrel,  bottle,  and  carton 
manufacturers  for  contain*^ rs:  to  label 
printers:  and  to  dozens  of  ot  lers. 
Wtne's  part  in  the  tar 

Over  and  above  the  taxes  contributed 
by  wine  and  the  living  \vh:c  "i  wine  pro- 


vides for  growers  and  worke 


dustry.  wine  is  playin;?  an  imsortant  role 
in  the  war  effort.  From  wine  alone  come 
the  strategic  tartrate  materials  that  go 
into   medicines,   foods—         [    cream   of 
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toSlIOOO.- 


s  in  the  in- 


tartar  in  baking  powder 
various  other  vital  products. 


I  :n;cals.  and 
The  brandy 


distilled  from  wine  is  a  part  df  the  emer 


all     nav 


fency    ration    on 
Winery    distilling    equ.;:.: 
made  available  for  use  .•: 
powder  and  s\-nthetic  !::;■' 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  n\ 
the  wine  industry  is  shar.r.- 
out  fight  for  victory  over 

WHAT    HOTS    T      f      >?     .  r     ^ 

In  order  t .  >. '  a  ri 
pictiu-eas  to  'A;.-:.t :  •:. 
want  this  legisla*. or.   '.'  • 

head.-  .'  -hr--  :-,v.-i  b:.ir.i.  t> 
ice  an.i  :  t-  'vvhat  :.hey  ha'.e 
the  liberty  of  quoting  some 
ments : 


il 


aircraft. 

is    being 

^nv^keless 

y:  crrams. 

-  .".  wriich 

n  the  all- 

N.xi.'?  Powers. 


r  .-Mr 
N'.r.v 

I  'ake 


Tlic   Sfcretnrji  of   War 

•Presently  existing  Inws  •  •  •  forbid 
the  Mitle  of  or  deHltng  in  intoxicating  liquor 
on  military  reservations,  but  permit  the  nale 
of  t)wr  find  light  wme  of  not  more  than 
3  2-perceiit  nicolioi  content  by  weight  •  •  • 
en  multa  y  leservatlons  •  •  •  located  in 
States  wloae  laws  permit  such  sales  at  sudi 
plHces 

"This  F>oUcy  hns  caused  a  degree  of  tem- 
pcrrince  among  Army  personnel  wh'.ch  Is  not 
approachable  in  civil  communitie.s  now.  nor 
wa.<i  us  high  a  degree  of  temperance  attained 
either  In  or  out  of  the  Army  during  the  day 3 
of  national  prohibition.  Under  this  policy, 
military  personnel  are  encouraged  to  remain 
on  the  reservation  and  enjoy  refreshments 
under  ccr.ditions  conducive  of  temperance. 

•The  War  Department  believes  that  It 
would  be  harmful  to  the  men  in  the  service, 
as  well  a^  unnecessary,  to  direct  a  prohibition 
against  t.'iem  that  did  not  apply  to  other 
citizens.  Experience  has  proven  that  the  ' 
present  pclicy  of  the  Department  is  the  mast  ^ 
effective  way  to  insure  temperance  and  It 
would  be  regrettable  indeed  should  the  Con- 
gress. In  Its  efforts  to  assist  in  the  matter 
of  attaining  temperance  among  military 
personnel,  enact  leg.slation  which  would  de- 
stroy thf'  advancements  made  and  return 
to  the  Department  the  difficult  problem  of 
combating  bootleg  operations."  (Source: 
Letter    ot    Secretary    Stimson    dated    May    2. 

1941.  to  Senator  Robert  R.  Reynolds,  then 
acting  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  (Calendar  No.  339.  United 
States  Seiiate.  77th  Cong  )  )  Confirming  let- 
ter to  Senator  Reynolds  dated  January   22. 

1942.  declared  that  the  views  expressed  in 
letter  of  May  2.  1941  Temain  unchanged" 
and  'I  trust  that  no  further  action  will  be 
taken   by   the  Senate   on   the   legislation. ■' 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

"Instead  of  having  the  beneficial  effect  ex- 
pected. 11  Is  believed  that  a  prohibition  of 
the  kind  contemplated  would  tend  to  raise 
in  normal,  healthy  young  men  an  adventure- 
seelcing  curiosity,  which  would  more  than 
offset  any  possible  Isenefits."  (Letter  of  Act- 
ing Secreta.'-y  James  Forrestal  to  Chairman 
RoBEHT  R  Reynolds,  of  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Ccramittee  ) 

United  States  Army  Adjutant  General 

'It  is  believed  unwise  to  deny  a  soldier, 
during  his  few  hours  of  leisu-^e  time,  the 
privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  other  citi- 
zens. •  •  •  Beverages  which  contain  3  2 
alcohol  o.-  less  by  weight  are  not  considered 
intoxicating  •  •  •  experience  has  proven 
that  permitting  the  sale  of  beverages,  as 
indicated,  has  accomplished  excellent  re- 
sults."     (Major   General   Emory   S.   Adams.) 

United  States  Army  Surgeon  General 

An  army  graph  for  the  period  1919  40 
shows  that  the  last  upsurge  of  alcoholism 
in  the  Army  was  exactly  coincidental  with 
the  prohibition  period  between  1920  and 
1932,  and  that  there  has  been  a  constant 
and  gratifying  decline  in  alcoholism  and  a 
corresponding  increase  m  moderation  since 
beer  was  relegalized  In  1933.  From  a  low 
of  23  per  l.OOU  men  In  1919.  the  hospitali- 
zation rate  Jumped  to  115  in  1922.  and  was 
over  6  pe'  1 OOO  in  every  year  of  the  dry  era. 
It  was  2.7  In  1940.  (Prom  the  report  of 
Major  General  Magee.  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  Army,  June  30.  1941.  and 
earlier  reports  of  the  Surgeon  General. 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office.) 

Ir.  ';.e  T:..:d  C  :rps  Area,  covering  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital at  Wa.shington,  we  have  a  clear  state- 
ment of  practical  military  policy  and  the 
>  fTrctive  control  which  the  military  exer- 
n  •<.  Only  the  other  day  Maj.  Gen. 
M;::on  A.  Reckord.  corps  commander. 
addressed  all  of  the  post  exchange  offi- 


cers In  the  area  at  a  meeting  held  in  Bal- 
timore.   He  said: 

I  strongly  favor  the  selling  of  b«'er  to  the 
men  but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that  every 
possible  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the 
transaction  on  tlie  highest  plane  possible. 

He  classed  any  return  to  piohibltlon 
as — 

one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  we  cculd  make. 
We  have  had  experience  with  this  and  have 
found  it  to  be  a  total  failure. 

The  honorable  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee.  Senator 
Robert  R.  Reynolds,  of  North  Carolina, 
recently  completed  a  tour  of  the  Army 
camps  and  on  his  return  gave  a  state- 
ment to  the  press  in  which  he  said: 

I  am  delirhted  with  the  morale — and  the 
morality  of  the  boys  in  camp.  I  never  saw 
a  drunken  soldier  or  one  that  even  appeared 
to  be  intcxicated  during  my  trip. 

These  are  just  a  few  practical,  factual 
reports  and  they  are  borne  out  by  simi- 
lar reports  from  our  military  and  naval 
stations  everywhere. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  comments 
made  by  the  highest  ranking  officials  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  it  would  be  advisable  'o  let  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  run  the  war.  manage 
the  men  as  it  deems  best,  and  the  rest 
of  us  keep  our  hands  off.  and  I  feel  per- 
sonally that  we  should  all  guard  against 
the  careless  repetition  of  slanders 
against  the  decency,  sobriety,  ind  good 
conduct  of  our  sons  and  brothers  of  the 
uniformed  services.  Every  he  nest  ob- 
server, every  factual  reporter  declares 
they  are  an  honor  to  cur  country  and  to 
their  families  and  friends. 


William  Dudley  P.IU  v  ard  the  (  omnuttf' 
nn  Un-\, iiencan  .Activ.ti's 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAIlKS 

OP 

HON    JERRY  VOORhlS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3,  1942 

Mr,  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  current  trial  of 
William  Dudley  Pelley  on  the  charge  of 
sedition  and  the  widespread  interest  in 
it.  it  seems  to  me  prcper  and  of  seme 
importance  to  record  briefly  th  j  work  of 
the  Committee  on  un-American  Activi- 
ties in  the  Pelley  case. 

The  best  key  to  Pelley 's  general  attitude 
and  to  his  purposes  has  recently  been 
properly  emphasized  in  the  pres.s.  It  con- 
sists of  a  paragraph  in  one  of  his  many 
bocks,  the  Door  to  Revelation,  in  which 
he  tells  of  sitting  With  a  companion  on 
the  evening  that  the  news  came  of  Hitler's 
seizing  power  in  Germany  and  of  how 
upon  receiving  this  news  he  arose  and 
remarked  to  his  companion,  "Tomorrow 
we  have  the  Silver  Shirts."  Pelley  then 
proceeded  to  organize  the  Silver  Shirts, 
or  the  Silver  Legion  of  America,  along 
such  lines  and  with  such  aims  as  to  leavs 
little  doubt  that  its  central  pu  pose  was 
to  seize  power  in  the  United  States  and 
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orfinnize  this  country  as  a  totalitarian 
state  With  William  Dudley  PeUey  as  Its 
head. 

All  this  was  brought  out  and  empha- 
sized, and  the  pertinent  p-vsages  from 
The  Door  to  Revelation  were  read  Into 
the  record  ard  fully  exposed  by  the  com- 
initt!?9  as  long  ago  as  Augu-^t  1939.  At 
that  time,  of  course,  there  was  lar  less 
Interest  in  such  matters  than  exists  today 
with  our  country  at  war  with  Germany. 
But  the  efforts  of  the  committee  and  the 
emphasis  given  to  some  of  these  very 
central  points  that  now  become  so  im- 
portant .should  not  go  unnoticed. 

In  the  report  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  for  1939 — 
Report  No.  1476.  Union  Calendar  No.  5. 
January  3.  19J0— the  committee  was 
unanimous  in  its  findings  relative  to  the 
activities  of  William  Dudley  Pelley.  leader 
of  the  Silver  Shirt  Legion,  and  he  was 
represented  in  this  report  as  the  type 
example  of  would-be  American  Fascist 
leader.  The  committee  devoted  two  pages 
of  the  report  to  Pelley 's  activities  and  hi.'; 
attempt  to  set  himself  up  as  a  sort  of 
American  counterpart  to  Hitler.  The 
committee  report  contained  these  pas- 
sages: 

Probably  the  largest,  best  financed,  and 
certainly  the  best  publicized  of  such  groups 
i.e  the  Silver  Shirt  Legion  of  America,  whose 
leader  is  Willipm  Dudley  Pelley,  cf  Ashevilie. 
N.  C.  For  those  reatons.  the  committee  feels 
that  be  and  his  organization  serve  best  as  an 
example  cf  this  type  of  subversive  activity 

In  his  own  book  titled  '"Tr-e  Door  to  Reve- 
lation.■"  Mr  Pelley  describes  hew  he  launched 
his  Silver  Shirts  on  January  31.  1933.  the 
day  after  Hitler  tooit  power  In  Germany,  and 
how  he  regards  himself  as  the  American 
Hitler. 

•  *  *  •  • 

A  careful  investigation  of  Pelley's  bank 
accounts,  and  books  and  the  records  of  the 
post  office  at  Ashevilie  has  established  the 
fact  that  thoasands  of  dollars  in  funas  com- 
ing Into  Pelley's  hands  from  his  organiza- 
tion and  publishing  house  now  known  as 
Skyland  Press,  have  bt-en  dleposed  of  In  a 
way  so  devious  as  to  defy  accouniing. 

•  •  •  »  • 

The  committee's  ••v;<it-r.ce  s1io-av-  tii.\: 
virtually  all  these  organizations  and  Indi- 
viouils  make  the  commcn  u^r  of  rnri: '.  and 
religious  hatred  to  enli.-;  n:t!i;i,;  i-  in  i  .-* - 
cure  financial  support.  It  a.;.-  :  .  .j  tiiat 
these  groups  and  indiv.a.;..;.-  i  w  ,■  inte  to 
the  extent  of  lending  moral  support  to  one 
another.  They  also  attrnd  n-nptings  and 
conventions  together  uutx  rx(!.  .u'e  litera- 
ture and  speakers.  Tiny  appareuiiy  do  not 
cooperate  where  iinances  are  involved  and 
each  is  Jealous  of  his  own  sources  of  income. 

The  committee  early  in  1939  started 
out  on  the  Pelley  case  by  having  one  of 
Its  invesiigatcrs,  Robert  H.  B.ik.  r  by 
rir.mf  .'■uuu  r]]  informaiion  regarding 
li:^  :'c::'v:i.'>  '!i;-'  could  lawfully  be  se- 
cured, a:;d  thfn  P'il'V.  wivo  liati  previ- 
ously in  his  inat:azi:u\  Libf-ra;  ;i'r. ,  drfied 
the  committee  to  call  him  b'  ;<iif  :*  v.  .;s 
notified  by  :'t'S..«i'-r'\1  mail  to  ;  ijp«'  tr  t>  - 
for?  ir  in  W.^i-iunctnn,  Uix^n  ho  failure 
to  an.>\vrr  tb..:'  ci-iTirnitttx- s  letter  or  to 
reply  in  u  a  eram.s  h^v.i  him  ar.d  upon  the 
r^ct'ipt.  it  a  1  'pcr*  by  i\\v  cf>u:nri  i-^'C  that 
lit'  wa.'^  dodgiru;  >vr\  iCi-  oi  a  suiH-i/na  .^-ub- 
srcu-Mi'ly  issued  l^r  him  ;h'  r^rrmii'e' 
on  August  28,  ILJy.  piaci'o  oui  mve^;  ga- 
tor on  the  witness  stand,  and  for  2  days 


he  testified  and  was  examined  by  various 
members  of  the  committee  regarding  his 
Investigation  of  Pelley  and  the  saver 
Shirt  Legion. 

Vo'umlncu.*;  records  were  produced 
which  showed,  among  otheir  things,  s-ome 
of  Pelley's  financial  operations,  how  the 
funds  of  one  publishing  cornr  r^v  had  dis- 
appeared almost  simuitanec  y  with  the 
setting  up  of  a  successor— dummy  cor- 
porations— to  which  as-sets  were  appar- 
ently tran.sferred.  The  details  of  Policy's 
subseo.uent  indictment,  trial,  conviction, 
and  sentence  for  violations  ot  the  biue- 
skj'  law  of  North  Carolina  In  February 
1935  were  all  placed  in  the  record. 

Our  investigator  specifically  pointed 
out  that  PeUey.  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  sentence  of  the  court,  was  still  on 
parole  and  good  behavior  as  result  of  his 
conviction  by  a  jury  in  this  criminal  case 
and  that  Pelley  would  come  up  again  for 
final  judgment  on  two  counts  of  the  in- 
dictment against  him  on  February  18, 
1943. 

While  the  hearings  were  in  progress 
before  our  committee,  Pelley  appeared  in 
Federal  court  at  Ashevilie  by  counsel  and 
attempted  to  obtain  fin  injunction 
against  the  committee  from  Federal 
Judge  E.  Yates  Webb.  After  hearing  the 
petition  for  the  injunction — ex  parte  case 
in  equity — an  injunction  \kas  refused. 

Pelley,  on  September  9,  1939.  then  sued 
six  members  cf  the  commjtiee.  including 
myself,  for  a  total  of  $3,000  000.  and  Mr. 
Barker,  cur  investigaior.  for  $150,000 
damages  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia— Civil 
Action  4060.  This  suit,  after  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  had  filed  an  an- 
swer thereto,  'was  subsequc,ntly  dismissed 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  upon  the  failure 
of  Pelley  to  have  same  docketed  for  trial. 

In  the  meantime  a  secretly  paid  agent 
of  Pelley's,  who  attempted  to  obtain  em- 
ployment with  the  committee.  w\^s  in- 
dicted for  perjury  in  connection  with  thi.s 
an«mpt,  and  .subsequently,  on  Apri:  26. 
I?4n  entered  a  plea  of  puilty  and  was 
xTiU'vred  by  Justice  Let's  to  an  inde- 
i'  1  mi;-,a:c  Sentence  in  the  penitentiary  of 
2  '(■■  4  years. 

P('.;ey  completely  disappeared  from  his 
usUal  haunts  and  all  efTort?  to  locate  him 
were  un.niccessful.  A  Mibcommittee,  ap- 
pointed to  examine  him.  if  located,  of 
which  I  was  chairman,  made  diligent  ef- 
forts to  find  him.  but  the  service  of  the 
-ui'P  na  V,  i,^  r.i  \  /.  accomplished.  On 
DLC.ri.bu:  I^  h  3:-  T  add'-essed  a  letter 
to  Attorncv  G(  !M'r;i;  Fra::':  Murphy,  re- 
questing th.e  a^sislance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ju.siice  in  lorafine  Pelley.  Pel- 
ley  continued  hi.s  pr.bl"  I-.:!:^'  activities  at 
Asheviir  .  th.:-:^h  *!:-  ;  ■'  ,  ;,  •  -iceable 
decline  in  ho  chi.k  acc<;::.-  a:id  liie  ac- 
tivities of  the  Silver  Shirt.s,  due,  perhaps 
to  the  publicity  givrn  by  ;  .(  press  to  the 
disclosures  before  the  i  on.mittee  of  Pel- 
ley',-  iriL>:K'y-rr.akiru:  suiPires  and  racket- 
eer.nc  wi-.i].-  travciing  under  the  colors  of 
a  Christian  patriot. 

At  Liif^  conclu.sion  of  ciir  i;v.f'.<;tiFa- 
tor'-s  report  concernmt;  P'-ljcy'.s  vanuii^ 
ba::k  accoun*...  which  slic-wf^d  ar:  incon-;i^ 
of  i.vrr  $22G,000.  the  ctinmiKee  \'0!i  d  'o 
turn  tiitr.-,c  records  over  to  tiii  rrea-u;v 
in  order  that  they  might  be  a. u.  aO.L 
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returns. 

On  October  19,  1939.  K.;i.  Z.'j  Nutles, 
Judge  of  the  Supsrior  Court  of  Bun- 
combe County,  Asiieville.  N.  C,  dlrect«.*d 
the  cleik  :o  issue  a  capias  to  the  sherlT 
for  the  arrest  of  Pelley  on  the  citation  to 
show  cause  why  his  prrole  should  not 
be  revoked  and  final  judgment  rendered 
on  the  remaining  cotmt  of  the  previous 
conviction.  An  extract  from  Jud^e  Net- 
tles' statement  in  open  cctirt  appears  in 
the  committee  report  previously  re- 
ferred to. 

The  search  for  Pelley  continued.  Some 
of  the  efforts  made  to  locate  him  were 
perhaps  ill-advised.  In  any  esse,  he 
could  not  be  located  up  to  the  time  that 
the  special  sulx?ommittep's  auUiority  ex- 
pired, on  Januar-  ?,    1940. 

On  the  6th  6?.\  ^  I  bruary  1940.  how- 
ever. Pelley  made  an  attempted  dramatic 
appearance  in  Washington  anc'  was  sub- 
sequently examined  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  the  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

I  believe  I  am  justified  in  pointing  out 
that  during  the  examination  of  Pelley  I 
attempted  to  question  him  concerning 
the  contents  of  a  pamphlet  he  had 
printed  and  which  he, had  widely  dis- 
tributed and  caused  to  be  circulated  all 
over  the  Unit^  States  and  which  con- 
tained statn^'  '-.f-  '  ncerninc  ''■.■  P:  ■-.- 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  tne  intaii- 
tile-paralysis  fund  drive  which  I  believed 
to  be  libelous  per  se.  My  questions  were 
ruled  out  of  order  by  the  acting  chair- 
man, but  the  same  questions  and  the 
printed  statements  to  which  they  re- 
ferred were  given  as  rea.son  No.  1  for 
Pelley's  sentence  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Carolina,  ref-  ' :  d  *  '  later  on. 
The  sheriff  of  BunccmrK  C  ■nny.  N.  C. 
learning  of  his  whereabouts,  telegraphed 
the  Metropolitan  P^'\r>    to  deta'n  him. 
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for  the  D.srrict  of  Columbik  and  was  ad- 
^niltfed  to  bail,  and  that  cDurt  on  April 
14.  1941.  in  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice 
D.  Lawrenc?  Groner.  afilrined  Justice 
Wheal"  "  •  ^n  in  the  L  istrict  Ccurt. 
Pulley  ;  ;  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 

the  United  States  for  a  wri  of  certiorari, 
and  that  court  on  October  13.  1941.  rc- 
fusfHl  to  review  the  action  ( i  the  District 
Court  of  Appeak. 

Peliey  returned  to  A&hev  lie  and  made 
bond  for  appearance  at  tlie  next  term 
nnr  court,  and.  in  t  \e  meantime. 
:.  ;.  y  R.  R.  Willnms,  one  of  the  special 
prosecutors  appointed  by  ^  udse  Nettles, 
had  written  to  the  commi  tee  and  had 
come  to  Washincton  to  co-.fer  with  in- 
vestigatoi  Barker  and  'xamine  the 
r-  "r^-  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Williams 
<.d  that  the  commitee  have  our 
investigator  in  court  at  Asheville  as  a 
Witness  for  the  State.  On  January  19, 
1542.  Judge  F.  Donald  Phillips,  sitting 
in  rotation  on  the  benci  cf  superior 
ccurt.  Buncombe  County,  heard  the  case 
of  Stale  against  William  Di  dley  Pclley. 

Mr.  Baiker  was  there — a,  the  expense 
of  the  comm.ittec — and  usir  g  the  records 
of  the  committee,  took  th  e  stand  and 
:  ;  at  length  concernir  s,  Peliey 's  ac- 
'<■ -^.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  two- 
day  hearing  before  Judge  P.-ulIips.  Peliey 
was  ordered  into  custody  )y  the  judge, 
being  senLenccd  to  the  inter  T.cdiate  term 
of  2  to  3  years  at  hard  labo  ■  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

Peliey  made  bond  and  too  :  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  N(  rth  Carolina 
and  made  exceptive  assignrients  of  error 
in  200  counts. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  N(  rth  Carolina, 
on  the  24:h  day  of  Jpne.  19-  2.  in  an  opin- 
ion by  Justice  Denny,  hand<  d  down  a  de- 
cision aflBrming  the  supei  lor  court  at 
Asheville  m  the  Pellt^y  case. 

The  committee  has  a  cer  ified  copy  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Supre  ne  Court  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  Peliey  case,  and  I 
am  personally  pleased  to  r  ote  that  the 
libelous  statements  that  Jpelley  made 
about  the  President  of  the  ynited  States 
and  about  which  I  sought  to 
when  he  was  before  the  C(immittee  was 
iea<on  No.  1  for  Pell*^ys  seitenrc  to  the 
penitentiary,  the  ccurt  find  ng  that  such 
-'      ■  •  "<'  libelous  an  1  in  violation 

<  .  ns  of  seciior    4249  of  the 

Consolidated  Statutes  of  Ncrth  Carolina, 
The  language  of  the  ccurt   s  a.s  follows: 

il)  That  the  defendant  w;  UuUy,  unlaw- 
fully. kno*tng;y.  and  deliberately  stated,  de- 
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Bureau  cf  Y  ^ ';    .-^  Docks  of  the  Navy 

I'  ■'..:  i:nf  nt 


upon  iipplicaticn  of  the  United  States 
attorn ■■y,   who  was   actin?   on   instruc- 
tions from  Attorney  General  Francis  Bid- 
di?,  i.'-.'ued  a  commi.s.sioner's  warrant  to 
apprehend  Peliey  on  a  charge  of  sedi- 
tion under  the  1917  Espionage  Act,  and 
Peiley  on  April  4.  1942,  was  taten  into 
custody  at  the  home  of  George  B.  Fisher,   i 
of  Darien,  Conn.,  and  was  returned  by 
the  United  States  marshal  to  Indian-  I 
apolis.  where  he  on  April  11,  1942,  was  re-   \ 
leased  on  bond  of  $15,000.  I 

On  May  7.  1942,  Mr.  Kenry  A.  Schwein- 
haut.  IVputy  Attorney  General,  and  Mr.  | 
Oscar  Ewing,  Special   Assistant   to  the 
Attorney  General,  contacted  Mr.  Barker  J 
and  requested  his  asistance  in  the  prose-   , 
cution  of  the  sedition  case  against  Peliey. 
The   committee   files   v.ere   accordingly 
thrown  open  to  these  attorneys  and  their 
assistants,  and  subsequently  investigator   ' 
Barker  proceeded  to  Indianapolis  to  ap-   I 
pear  before  the  Federal  grand  jury  for  • 
the  Southern  Dii:trict  of  Indiana,  ' 

The  Federal  grand  jury  at  Indianap- 
olis in  June  1942  returned  a  true  bill 
against  Peliey  in  12  counts,  and  also 
indicted  his  secretary,  Marion  Henderson, 
and  his  office  m.anagcr.  Lawrence  Brown. 
He  was  convicted.  He  appealed,  cf 
course,  and  litigation  is  still  proceeding 
as  this  is  written. 

The  Peliey  case  has  been  particularly  ' 
difficult  becatise  of  his  Nation-wide  prom- 
inence, widespread  activities,  his  clever-   , 
ness,  and  the  considerable  following  that   j 
he  succeeded  in  building  up  by  appeals   | 
to  prejudice  and  even  to  religion.    Such   i 
followers  have  always  included  persons  j 
of  wealth  who  stood  ready  to  rush  in 
and  make  bond  for  Peliey  or  finance  his 
activities.    As  will  be  seen  from  this  ac- 
count he  has  been  in  court  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  and  has 
carried  his  appeals  to  the  highest  court 
possible  in  every  case — but  has  never 
lacked  necessary  funds  for  the  purpose. 
That  the  investigations  launched  by  the 
commit.ee  and  carried  on  at  consider- 
able expense  have  teen  fully  justified  is, 
of  course,  apparent.    I  am  informed  that 
the  committee  has  spent  m.ore  money 
on  the    investigation   and  subsequently 
assisting    in   the   prosecution   of   Peliey 
than  on  any  other  single  individual  Nazi. 
Pacist,  or  Communist  which  it  has  in- 
vestigated. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hl'N.  JUHN  J.  CuihRAN 

or    MISSOCRJ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  3,  1942 

Mr,  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  ago  last  Monday,  by  act  approved 
August  31,  1842,  there  came  into  being, 
among  other  bureaus  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks. 


Tlie  Bureau  of  Medicine  aid  Surgery 
seems  to  have  bjen  the  only  Bureau  of 
those  which  on  that  day  hi.d  reached 
their  one  hundredth  birthday  whose  cen- 
tenary was  publicized.  Th(  day  was 
chosen  to  dedicate  the  monumental  new- 
Naval  Medical  Center  on  the  outskirts  of 
northwest  Washington,  and  the  radio 
carried  words  of  commendation  of  new 
naval  medical  facilities  which  had  be- 
come available  in  Ireland  for  our  naval 
sea  and  air  forces  operating  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  but  not  a  word  have  I  heard 
uttered  about  the  agency  charged  with 
the  construction  of  the  local  medical  es- 
tablishment or  of  those  facili  ies  erected 
with  such  commendable  disp&tch  in  far- 
away Ireland,  namely,  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks. 

I  feel  that  now  is  a  propitious  time  to 
rail  attention  to  the  Herculein  job  this 
Bureau  has  been  called  upon  to  perform 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  it  is  do- 
ing quietly,  efficiently,  and  with  great 
dispatch  under  the  direction  of  its  peer- 
less Chief,  Rear  Admiral  B  n  Moreell, 
chosen  by  the  President  to  take  charge 
because  of  his  outstanding  record  of  ac- 
complishments in  junior  grades  in  hi.s 
naval  Corps  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Ben  Moreell,  personally  known  to  prac- 
tically every  Member  of  Congress,  House 
and  Senate,  is  every  inch  r  leader,  a 
man's  man,  and  stands  at  th^>  forefront 
of  his  profes'^ion.  No  job  is  too  big  for 
him;  no  burden  too  heavy.  He  has  en- 
gendered an  e.sprit  de  corps  in  his  brancii 
to  the  nth  degree,  and  his  success  he  will 
freely  acknowledge  to  be  due.  first,  to  the 
splendid  teamwork  which  prevails  in  hi.s 
organization  and  the  exceptional  coop- 
eration of  tho.-e  therein  upon  whom  he 
must  rely  for  the  prompt  and  efficient 
execution  of  programs,  some  of  huge  pro- 
portions, reaching  into  all  areas  of  the 
world,  and.  .second,  to  our  large,  diversi- 
fied, and  efficient  construction  industry 
upon  which,  in  large  measure,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Navy  to  depend. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  shall  include  an  article  vsritten  by  Ad- 
miral Moreell  for  a  special  edition  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Journal,  published  upon 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  that 
popular  service  publication,  which  briefly 
describes  the  functions  cf  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks,  speaks  of  its  problems, 
and  recounts  the  participation  therein  by 
the  construction  industry. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  is  charged 
with  the  design  and  construction  of  the  pub- 
lic works  and  public  utilities  of  the  navnl 
shore  establishment  and,  except  at  certain  cf 
the  shore  Ftations,  their  n-.alnttnance  £>nd 
repair.  S-)me  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
t-.sk  can  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  the 
present-day  replacement  value  of  the  Navy  s 
shore  establishment  is  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately ei, 000,000.000. 

In  many  instances  the  Bureau's  work  "hss 
been  cf  a  pioneering  nature.  The  advances 
In  scientific  and  Industrial  processco  during 
the  past  three  decades  have  CLirritd  the  coun- 
try forward  in  a  wave  of  progress  of  unprece- 
dented proportions.  Nov.here  is  this  prcgress 
more  marked  than  in  the  instruments  of 
modern  warfare  and  Its  appurtenant  struc- 
tures. The  progress  of  engineering,  especially 
as  applied  to  naval  shore  facilities,  has  been 
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marked  by  constantly  char\ging  designs  aiid 
methods  of  coiistructiou.  The  result  is  evi- 
denced by  intricate  aud  glgcntic  engineering 
structures  comprising  shipbuilding  plants,  in- 
dustrial and  storage  facilities,  power  plant*, 
hospitals,  trainlivg  stations,  air  stations,  dry- 
docks  and  marine  ralltyays,  barracks,  fuel  stor- 
age, radio  stations,  ordnance  plants,  subma- 
rine bases,  and  miscellaneous  facilities  of 
many  kinds.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  not 
included  elsewhere  under  any  one  organiza- 
tion the  widely  varying  engineering  problems 
which  are  presented  to  the  Bureau  of  Y"ards 
and  Docks  and  for  which  an  effective  solution 
Is  essential  to  as.sure  proper  construction, 
equipment,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  the 
fleet  and  its  appurtenances. 

For  the  economical  construction  of  navqi 
public  works,  the  Navy  is  dej^endent.  In  la 
measure,  upon  the  construction  industry. 
In  its  broadest  definition,  that  industry  In- 
cludes the  production  of  raw  materials,  fab- 
rication and  transportation  of  the  finished 
products,  and  the  final  assembly  of  all  the 
elements  into  a  finished  structure.  For- 
tunately, the  construction  industry  Is  now 
well  organized  and  is  adequately  equipped 
to  render  expeditious  and  efficient  service  on 
naval  shore  construction.  Many  of  the 
Navy's  imporUut  construction  problems 
have  been  brought  to  a  happy  solution  in 
cooperation  with  construction  companies 
who  have  had  experience  In  the  specialized 
fields  Involved.  Tlie  transition  from  peace 
to  war  conditions  increases  the  demands 
upon  the  construction  Industry.  TTie  scat- 
tered locations  of  the  naval  shore  activities 
embracing  the  continental  United  States, 
Alaska,  Panama,  and  the  Island  possessions 
In  the  West  Indies  and  In  the  Pacific  have 
necessitated  the  transporting  of  construc- 
tion organizations  and  materials  over  long 
distances. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  Navy's 
demands  for  quick  and  efficient  service  under 
the  most  trying  conditions.  Involving  in 
many  cases  explorations  Into  new  fields  and 
along  previously  untrodden  paths,  have 
stimulated  the  development  of  both  per- 
sonnel and  materiel  of  the  Nation's  construc- 
tion Industry.  It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  the 
Industry  fails  to  measure  up  to  the  Navy  s 
expectations.  In  fact,  it  occurs  so  frequently 
as  to  be  almost  a  rule  that  the  industry  goes 
far  beyond  our  demands  for  efficiency,  expedi- 
tion, and  economy  of  conBtructlon . 

To  the  extent,  therefore,  that  thf  N  i\  v  has 
stimulated  this  development  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry,  It  has  contributed  effectively 
to  the  improvement  of  the  country's  produc- 
tive capacity,  and,  therefore,  to  the  Nation's 
preparedness  for  an  emergency. 

It  Is  not  generally  recognized  that  any 
major  emergency  calls  for  an  Immediate  ex- 
pansion of  the  Navy's  shore  facilities  which 
Is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  expansion  of 
the  forces  afloat.  Existing  training  stations 
must  be  expanded  and  new  stations  estab- 
lished; ship  repair  and  building  plants,  dock- 
ing and  berthing  facilities,  hospitals,  store- 
houses, ammunition  depots,  air  stations,  and 
many  special  structures  must  be  provided 
with  a  minimum  of  delay.  It  is  especially  at 
such  times  that  the  efficient  organization,  the 
highly  trained  personnel,  and  the  specialized 
equipment  of  the  construction  industry  re- 
ceive the  recognition  which  they  deserve. 
Without  such  an  industry  it  would  be  im.pos- 
sible  for  the  Navy  to  meet  Its  v.tal  defease 
obligations.  Be  It  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
American  construction  Industry  that  It  has 
never  failed  to  meet  the  Navy's  needs.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  the  industry  does 
not  ask  for  nor  expect  anything  more  than  a 
fair  deal:  and  even  when  this  is  not  obtained, 
the  indtistry  has  not  hesitated  to  put  its 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  with  a  good  will  when 
the  Nation's  safety  is  at  stake. 
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Wednesday.  July  15. 1942 

M^  t'LLiJi  M;  Speaker.  I  hope  the 
Senate  i-mance  Comm-ttee  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  accept  the  Ruml  pay-as-you-go 
tax  plan,  so  that  for  all  time  income  taxes 
will  be  paid  on  a  current  basis. 

However,  much  spade  work  would  be 
necessary  to  get  the  House  to  accept. 

It  is  most  logical  to  pay  taxes  in  the 
year  incurred.  Debts  should  be  liqui- 
dated as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are 
created,  lliat  is  a  cardinal  economic 
principle. 

When  taxes  were  low  it  was  not  bur- 
densome to  pay  in  the  year  subsequent 
to  their  incurrence. 

Ruml's  project  would  eliminate  pay- 
ment of  1942  taxes.  The  citiZ3n  would 
not  be  relieved  of  actual  payment  of  taxes 
in  1943— but  payments  in  1943  would 
liquidate  1943  taxes  instead  of  1942.  The 
latter  would  be  forgiven. 

The  previous  year's  income  would  be  a 
tentative  base  for  current  taxes. 

Of  course,  there  are  "bugs"  in  the  plan. 
They  can  be  eliminated. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  exempt  wealthy 
citizens  of  a  full  year's  taxes.  But  taxes 
above  a  certain  exemption  might  be 
deemed  payable  under  any  circumstances. 
One  with  heavy  1942  taxes  now  payable 
i'.  1043  might  sit  back  on  his  haunches, 
H;  ::::::ht  incur  practically  no  taxes  in 
1913  He  would  have  a  "windfall."  He 
would  be  an  Immeasurable  gainer.  But, 
he  could  be  taken  care  of  and  forced  to 
disgorge  by  suitable  safeguards. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  the 
estates  of  deceased  taxpayers  might  be 
undu-y  enriched.  Such  abuses  can  be 
corrected. 

The  plan  would  help  the  bulk  of  tax- 
payers. Suppose  a  few  obtained  undue 
advantage;  that  should  not  deprive  the 
multitude  of  benefits.  Over  twenty  mil- 
Mon  taxp?.yers  would  gain. 

The  Government  would  obtain  a 
smooth-working,  frictionless,  withhold- 
ing tax  on  a  current  basis.  That  would 
trap  thousands  of  evaders.  The  Treas- 
ury would  be  much  the  gainer.  Men  go- 
ing from  high-salaried  jobs  into  the 
armed  services  or  those  forced  out  of 
business  by  priorities  or  other  v;  P  B  or 
O.  P.  A.  orders  would  be  propeny  re- 
lieved of  paying  high  taxes  with  either 
little  /*;:r.'  ;■  :.  wance  or  with  no  income 
from  dvvindiiiiLi  business. 

The  Treasury  alternative  Involves  the 
payment  of  1!  12  income  taxes  in  1943, 
plus  the  wit!  !  .;:  :;g  tax  in  1943  on  in- 
come earned  ;:.  I  ■ ; ;  This  presents  seri- 
ous difficulties;  L;  l''  13  the  average  tax- 
payer would  be  1  :>.;.•  :.  double  tax  bill — 


that  1.^ 


:r  i;i4. 


13     It  is  difficult 


at  best  to  {.:,y  :;;  one  year  the  prior  year's 
income  tax.  D  -uhlp  tax  payment  in  1943 
In  many  cas;  -  vv.  uld  exceed  inconi-     ;:d 


require  dipping  Into  (.:.:.:  *  ;  compel 
b^rrovun-  Such  duplic: ,.  i.  if  y.xy- 
iv.>  :;t,  uuuid  create  for  r-..ii.y  ^t'l^jUi  tai- 
Lai  ■  .1.-  ment,  if  not  ba.ki  i:picy, 

1  i»  withholdinc  i.^v  ./kc  that  suggost- 
(•u  Dv  tile  TreaMi. ;,  v. ,  iild  bear  ht'a\'ily 
against  employees.  Ihere  would  be  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  professional  men 
and  women,  self  employers,  and  scores  of 
thousands  who  are  not  wage  earner.-;  and 
therefore  have  nothing  an  employer  can 
withhold. 
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HON,  HARRY  SAU TKOFF 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday.  Septernber  3,  1942 

Mr.  SAUTHOPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  mod- 
ern civilization  depends  on  nibber. 
Every  sphere  of  modern  activity  is  bound 
up  with  I'ubber  in  some  form  or  other. 
On  the  farm,  in  the  shop — even  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth — on  the  land,  and  on 
the  sm,  rr  undrr  t!:r  ?ra  and  in  the  air. 
rubui  :  p.i. .-  ,'  i  i.;  i .;  a  generation 
at  least,  we  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  it,  tha'  \v"  are  startled  and  dismayed 
by  the  '.r  ,^;t  'hat  we  must  do  with- 
out it. 

We  hd\  L  btcii  '.\ar;u:d  iha'.  we  must  tx- 
pect  a  sharp  decline  of  rubber  for  civilian 
use,  and  I  believe  that  statement  is  cor- 
rect. But  the  people  are  confused.  They 
have  heard  and  read  so  many  conflicting 
statements  ih  >;  '  vcryone  is  befuddled  aud 
wonders  wlia:  i;i'  rue  facts  may  be.  It 
Is  not  my  intc  n:  >ri  i  an:  to  this  con- 
fusion. We  have  iiaa  such  a  babel  of 
tongues  and  a  chaos  of  ideas,  that  no 
one  believes  anyone  else  and  is  suspicious 
I  of  rvriyone.  Therefore.  I  shall  try  to 
j  b.i(:;>  present  the  situation  and  let  you 
decide  for  yourself. 

CONCRISS    (  K'  '.-'-Ks     --T^KTl    PILES 

j       Let  us  t)egln  at  tlu  ijcginning.    In  1937, 
i   pursuant  to  a  re-solution  introduced  In 
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b'v  :'r';n  of  thi  (*  r,-)- 
:a'  A'!  .,rs  af-p  : ::ii'-a  a 
i.:Kt  iv  ,.-.■  ■  ;,:,d  to 
rr-,  .k-  "  '  Jhni  -vMtJnns  relative  to  the 
f  rt  t  !  i-\  :  >  o^K  pile  of  tin.  because  It 
V  5  ivuvi  i]  that  if  this  Nation  became 
\''':\'r]\'  ,;  ;:;  ;,  ■-■  -r  it  niiphf  !)■  t  !.'  cff  from 
i':-  !'■:  --:}]  ;■  wr'.L'h  u'a^  u'lp-jiied  from 
the  Mil;  '  Peninsula  where  the  tin  mines 
are  located.  A'  '^-^  con'"lu':ion  of  Its 
hearinfrs,  thi.s  -  •  ( minittee  reccm- 
ir.r  ::i]  d  thp.i  i  stork  pile  cf  tin  be  created 
and  thai  a  sum  of  mon  v  br  ippropriated 
for  this  purpose.  The  ii  u  -  passed  such 
a  bill,  but  it  was  .smothered  m  a  commit- 
tee of  the  S'^nate.  No  one  knew  the  rea- 
son for  this  action,  but  it  was  rumored, 
and  columnists  so  stated,  that  the  mo- 
nopoly which  controlled  the  mining  and 
smelting  of  tin,  neither  of  which  activi- 
ties was  done  in  this  country,  had  been 
powerful  enough  to  check  the  further 
advance  of  this  bill.    li  svch  a  stock  pile 
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necessary  to  hav.--  built  a 
country  which   would 
monopA-tly.  as  ail  of  our  tin 
by  an  English  company 
niininj?  and  as  to  the  sm 
for  tin. 

In  1939  a  subcommittee 
Affairs  Co!-  ■•  started 

live  to  a  s       .  ;    j  of  rubbtr 
clouds  cf  war  were  hoverinp 
was  felt  that  tliis  country 
crude-rubbt-r  supply  cut 
being  imported  from  the 
sula  and  the  Dutch  East 
Miant  to  the  hearmgs.  a  bi 
and    passed    in    the    House 
J  ubber-reserve  agency  withi 
struction  Finance  Corpora 
Honorable  Jes.K?  Jones  at  i 
bill    also    pa=?sed    the   Se 
signed  by  tho  President. 

Jesse  Jones  testified  befo 
Committee  of  the  Senate 
L<;h-Dutch  International 
Hon  Committee  agreed  in 
150.000  tons  by  the  end  o 
our  stock  pile,  but  actually 
40,000   tons.     They  also 
duction    in    1941,    he    sai 
that— 
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Chesly  Manly,  in  a  ; 
appearing  Sunday.  August 
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(Democrat  I.  of  M:'.souri.  w 
and  Dutch  were  afraid  there 
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cartel;  that  i*  the  purpose  of 
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FYank     Hov  ard.     vice 
Standard  Oil  cf  New  Jersey 
fore   the  same  committee 
pressure  w.is  br'^iisht  to  be 
selfish  interest's  to  prevent 
menf  of  synthetic  rubber. 

The.se  dlsclofures  were 
in  the  face  cf  the  fact  that 
Koing  en  for  2  years  and  t 
ish  and  Dutch  territory  hac 
invaded,  while  Japan  was 
closer  to  Hong  Kong.  Sin 
Dutch  Ea-^t  Indies.     Only 
bffcre  the  at  Lick  on   Pea 
Japan,  the  United  States  w 
full  supply  cf  crude  rubber 
republic,   Brazl.   at   30   c^ 
We   offered   22   cent^   a 
B"ar  '  od.    Thereupon 

to  h  .   .        bout  the  price 
stepped  m  and  paid  30 
and  took  all  the  crude  rubb 
had.    The  hearings  did  no 
exact  amount,  but  it  was 
been  in  the  neighborhood 
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Today  we  have  on  hand 
600  000  tons  of  crude  rubb 
Br. tain   has   about    160000 
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available  in  the  event  that  she  should 
lose  Singapore  and  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  also  her  rubber  interests  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  Dutch  were  equally  negli- 
gent, and  while  no  reason  has  been  pre- 
sented, it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  same 
selfish  reasons  which  prevented  the  sale 
of  crude  rubber  to  the  United  States  also 
prevented  the  creation  of  stock  piles  in 
other  areas  as  yet  untouched  by  war.  As 
a  result  of  our  failure  to  accumulate  huge 
stock  piles  of  these  critical  materials, 
we  find  ourselves  suddenly  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  doing  without  rub- 
ber in  order  that  the  supplies  on  hand 
may  be  used  exclusively  for  war  pur- 
poses. A.S  soon  as  it  becam.e  evident  that 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  us  to 
acquire  crude  rubber  from  such  sources 
as  are  still  available  to  us,  we  began  to 
inquire  as  to  the  possibility  of  manu- 
facturing rubber  from  materials  other 
than  the  sap  of  the  rubber  trees,  so  vari- 
ous congressional  committees  inquired 
into  the  availability  of  synthetic  rubber 
and  .some  astounding  facts  were  brought 
to  light  as  a  result  of  these  inquiries. 

SYNTHETIC    RUBBER 

Synthetic  rubber  can  be  manufactured 
from  various  commodities  jiroduced  in 
this  country,  such  as  petroleum,  coal, 
grains,  potatoes,  molassec,  and  even  tim- 
ber. It  is  not  nece.ssary  for  our  purpose 
to  CO  through  an  exhaustive  study  of  all 
these  different  methods  for  manufactur- 
ing synthetic  rubber.  SufSce  it  to  say 
that  1  ton  of  synthetic  rubber  can  be  ob- 
tained from  each  1,000  gallons  of  alcohol; 
.such  alcohol,  however,  must  be  reduced  to 
butadiene,  a  gas  which  is  ccm.bined  with 
styrene  to  make  a  gum.my  mass  which  co- 
agulates into  buna-s  rubber.  Alcohol 
for  cur  purpose  can  be  made  from  any 
number  of  vegetables  and  also  timber; 
in  the  South,  principally  from  sweet- 
potatoes  and  sorghum;  and  in  the  North 
from  v.heat  and  corn.  Here  is  another 
astonishing  fact— when  timber  is  hauled 
to  a  paper  mill  and  ground  into  wood 
pulp,  or  is  hauled  to  a  sawmill  and  Is 
reduced  to  sawdust,  it  can  be  fermented 
into  a  beer  which  is  distilled  to  produce 
alcohol.  Our  paper  mills  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  every  year  discharge 
as  pure  waste  the  sulphite  liquor  from 
which  the  beer  can  b3  made.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  v,aste  can  produce  90.- 
000  000  gallons  of  alcohol  annually,  which 
would  produce  approximately  10  percent 
of  all  our  rubber  needs.  Rubber  can  also 
be  made  from  coal  and  petroleum.  The 
coal  process  is  not  as  adaptable  for  our 
Ube  as  those  that  I  have  mentioned.  In 
the  petroleum  process,  ethylene  is  cracked 
ii.  the  refinery  from  the  crude  oil.  Ethy- 
lene is  a  gas  which  is  combined  with 
benzine,  and  ethyl  benzine  combined  with 
styrene  will  produce  buna-s  rubber. 

NEED    1,000.000   TONS 

All  of  these  methods  have  been  te.sti- 
fied  to  before  various  committees  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate.  The  Honor- 
able Jesse  Jones,  who  is  head  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
which  must  advance  the  money  for  any 
of  ihese  processes.  ha.s  testified  that  we 
will  probably  need  1  000  OCO  tons  of  rub- 
ber annually  in  order  to  take  care  of  not 


only  our  own  needs,  but  also  those  of  cur 
Allies.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
under  the  Lease-Lend  Ac  w-  re  obli- 
gated to  take  care  of  the  rubbj:  ctmands, 
as  well  as  many  other  things  needed  by 
the  countries  fighting  with  us  in  this 
world-wide  struggle.  Please  bear  these 
facts  in  mind  as  we  touch  upon  just  a  few 
phases  of  the  testimony  given  before 
Senator  Gillette's  subcommittee,  and 
do  not  forget  that  the  Rubber  Reserve 
Company  was  set  up  a  long  time  ago  to 
take  care  of  just  such  an  emeigency  as 
the  one  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

AMAZING     TESTIMONY 

Some  of  the  testimony  is  simply  star- 
tling. The  rubber  agency  decided  to  pro- 
duce 800.000  tons  of  synthetic  rubber, 
600,000  tons  to  be  made  from  petroleum, 
and  100,000  tons  to  be  made  from  alcohol. 
Three  times  as  much  from  petroleum  as 
from  alcohol.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  directors  of  that  agency  is 
Mr.  S.  T.  Crossland,  who  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
600,000  tons  to  be  made  from  petroleum, 
were  allocated  to  a  number  of  oil  com- 
panies in  the  United  States.  The  200.- 
000  tons  of  rubber  to  be  made  from  alco- 
hol were  all  allocated  to  the  Carbide  & 
Carbon  Chemical  Corporation,  which 
produces  its  alcohol  from  petroleum,  and 
that  allocation  was  made  after  the  Gil- 
lette subcommittee  started  its  hearings. 
About  the  middle  of  July  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Crossland— and  remember  he  is  the  boss 
of  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company— testi- 
fied before  the  Gillette  subcommittee. 
These  are  the  questions  and  his  answers: 

Senator  Gillette.  Then  cut  of  the  800.CCD 
you  are  going  to  get  200.000  from  the  Union 
Carbide  and  Carbon  people? 

Mr.  Chossl/.xd.  Yes. 

Ssnator  Gillette.  Where  are  you  going  to 
get  the  other  600,000? 

Mr.  Crossland.  We  are  going  to  get  20,000 
tons  from  the  butadiene  process. 

He  mentioned  other  processes,  all  of 
them  totaling  about  100,000  tons.  Then 
Senator  Gillette  said: 

All  right.  That  makes  300.000  tons.  Where 
are  you  going  to  get  the  other  500.000  tons? 

Mr.  Crossland.  From  the  petroleum  con- 
tracts we  let  last  January  1942. 

Sanator  Gillette.  Do  you  know  of  a  proc- 
ess which  the  petroleum  people  have  per- 
fected and  with  which  they  are  ready  to 
proceed  ? 

Mr.  Crossland.  We  do  not. 

Senator    Gillette.  What    steps    have    you 

taken   to   bring   alcohol   into   the   picture 

Publiker.  Seagram,  Houdry,  cr  the  Butylene- 
Glycol  process  from  the  Government  experi- 
mental laboratory  at  Peoria?  What  steps 
have  you  taken? 

Mr.  Crossland.  None. 

There  you  have  the  astounding  picture 
that  8  months  after  we  have  become  in- 
volved in  the  war,  Mr.  Crossland,  Chair- 
man of  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company, 
states  that  our  synthetic  rubber  must 
come  in  the  main  from  petroleum  when 
he  does  not  even  know  that  any  suitable 
process  has  as  yet  been  perfected  by  the 
petroleum  people.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  that; 
fact,  he  allocates  500,000  tons  to  the  dif- 
ferent oil  companies.  He  grants  200.000 
tons  to  the  Carbide  &  Carbcn  Corporation 
to  be  made  from  alcohol  which  that  com- 


pany makes  from  petroleum,  for  which 
purpose  10  or  11  plants  will  have  to  be 
constructed  and  equipped,  and  it  mu^t  be 
remem.bered  that  far  more  critical  ma- 
terials are  necessary  in  the  construction 
and  equpmcnt  of  these  p.'ants  for  the 
making  of  rubber  from  petroleum  than 
fcr  the  plants  for  the  m-k  ns  of  rubber 
from  alcohol;  apprcximatcly  three  times 
as  much. 

One  mure  reason  why  petroleum  should 
not  be  used.  Oil  geologists  have  advised 
us  fi'P-t  the  p-trolcum  £U;?p:y  as  now 
known  in  this  country  will  be  exhausted 
about  1955  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption unless  new  fields  are  di"=covered. 
The  supply  of  wheat  and  corn,  however, 
renews  itself  every  year  and  can  be  pro- 
duced almost  everywhere. 

our  surplus  grain 

The  alcohol  picture  also  indicates  some 
amazing  things.  Senator  Aiken  stated 
t^at  there  would  be  required  about  420,- 
OCO.COO  bushels  of  grain  to  produce  1,050,- 
000  tons  of  rubber.  V/e  are  cany.ng  over 
at  the  present  time  a  surplus  of  abcut 
CC5  OOO.CCO  bu.hels  of  grain,  of  wh'ch  the 
Government  already  owns  about  400.000,- 
000  bushels,  and,  I  might  add.  our  wheat 
surplus  is  now  about  2  years  old  and  be- 
ginning to  deteriorate:  so  it  would  seem 
only  common  sense  to  use  this  surplus 
grain,  which  has  started  to  rot  on  the 
ground,  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol 
to  be  u-:ed  in  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber.  However,  in  the  face  of  that  fact 
we  have  this  astounding  item  taken  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  15  this 
year: 

to  purchase   me>:ican  oil 

Washington, — The  Department  of  State, 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  yesterday  an- 
nounced the  signature  of  an  agreement  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the 
Sociedad  Nacional  de  Productores  de  Alec  hoi 
of  Mexico  for  purchase  of  the  entire  export- 
able surplus  of  the  alcchol  production  of 
Mexico  up  to  the  end  of  February  1943  at  a 
price  of  40  cents  per  gallon  f.  o.  b.  Laredo, 
Tex. 

Strange  as  this  last  Item  must  appear 
to  all  of  us.  especially  those  in  the  Wheat 
and  Corn  States,  here  is  another  item  that 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  July  30.  It  is  released 
by  the  Associated  Press,  and  is  to  the 
effect  that  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
have  signed  an  agreement  to  remain  in 
effect  for  8  years  w'hich  provides  for 
the  immediate  establi.^hment  of  five  750- 
acre  demonstration  plantations  in  trop- 
ical Mexico,  with  W:^'-h!ngton  furnishing 
technicians  and  :t:;  S890.000  grant. 
These  farms  will  test  methods  of  produc- 
tion of  different  varieties  of  rubber  plants 
and  demonstrate  the  results  of  prospec- 
tive Rrowcis 

TRF.\TMF\:     OF    OL-K    PEOPLE 

Cuiiira-st  tht',>c  lasi  two  statements  with 
the  treatment  given  our  own  people.     I 

am  quoting  from  ti:f>  ,<:pr.rch  of  Senator 
George  NoKRis  on  thi.'<  sub..'^r'  mad'^  July 
22  and  to  be  f'n:nd  ir.  \];<-  C'ong'f^^ioN'^l 
Record  of  tha'  dat-'  '':;i  p:s.£>'  64B5  i.ncl 
following,  llu-:'o  i'x  nor  r(>i  ir.  :n  thl^ 
shor?  di>cu>sion  t-"-  qiK-*'''  th>-  n^aiiv  pn- 
tinen'  fact.--  .s(^t  fonli  by  tlu.>  well-be- 
lovea  ataiesmaa,  wiiOttt  iionesiy  and  in- 
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tegrity  cannot  be  questioned.  He  told 
of  the  experience  of  some  gentlemen  from 
h  s  own  S.ate  of  Nebraska  in  trying  to  get 
some  cooperation  from  the  Government 
as  to  the  production  of  alcohol  for  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber.  Tnese 
gentlemen  were  Mr.  George  E.  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Frank  L.  Robinson,  president 
and  tree  surer,  respectively,  of  the  Farm 
Crcps  P/ccessing  Corporation,  which 
wanted  to  build  a'cohol  plants  in  Ne- 
braska. Tiity  were  block-^d  at  every  turn, 
and  Senator  Gillette  made  the  record  as 
to  their  experience.  I  quote  from  the  re- 
marks of  S-^nr.tor  Gillette,  to  whom 
Senator  Korris  yielded: 

Tl;:cy  were  advised  -and  1  will  use  the 
name — by  Mr.  Frar.er  Moffat,  chief  of  the 
chemical  division  of  the  War  Production 
Beard,  that  money  would  not  be  forthcoming 
from  any  pcvernmental  agency  fcr  the  e.'?t.^b- 
llshment  of  their  plants,  Thry  went  heme 
and  raised  the  money,  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, and  said,  "We  have  our  funds,  and  v.e 
do  not  ask  for  Go\ernmcnt  financing."  They 
were  told.  "You  cannot  have  materials.  We 
need  them  In  the  war  effort."  They  went 
home  and  found  old  plar.ts  which  they  op- 
tioned or  bought  and  again  returned  and  said. 
"We  have  90  percent  of  our  materials.  All 
we  have  to  have  Is  10  percent."     The  reply 

I    was.  "I  don't  give  a  damn  if  you  need  only 

;    2  percent." 

I 

The  testimony  shows  that. 

senator  norris"  conclusion 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  Thursday, 
August  13,  there  appeared  an  article  by 
Drew  Pearson  in  the  column  called  The 
Washington  Merry-Go-Round: 

It  will  probably  be  denied,  but  last  Feb- 
ruary the  Soviet  Government  offered  the 
United  States  all  its  patents,  Informatlcn,  and 
technical  experience  In  making  synthetic 
rubber — and  new,  6  months  later.  stiU  has 
received  no  repiy. 

The  column  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
offer  was  made  by  Russian  officials  at  a 
meeting  with  Will  Clayton,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  and  Jesse  Jones' 
righ.-hand  man,  and  with  George  H. 
Hill.  Jr.,  vice  president  of  Jesse  Jones' 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation.  The 
Soviets  use  an  alcohol  process  for  syn- 
thetic rubber,  which  it  developed,  and 
published  in  its  trade  journal,  even  be- 
fore Germany.  However,  the  Rubber 
Reserve  Company  decided  to  use  a  pe- 
troleum base  for  rubber  instead  of  alco- 
hol. Russia.  Poland,  and  Germany  have 
been  using  the  alcohol  process  for  making 
synthetic  rubber  for  many  years  and 
have  and  am  iisine  this  rubber  on  their 
present  huge  ::i  chanized  war  forces.  It 
is  difficult  to  unra:  -and  the  ways  of 
som^  of  these  agencies,  but  Senator 
X;  TfLs  1  :vws  no  doubt  as  to  what  im- 
p:  .-  i' n  h  formed  as  a  result  of  this 
liiLiough  investigation  by  the  Gillette 
subcommittee,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
b-  !•  On  page  6487  of  !:,•'  Ct;N'nRES!^lON.^L 
Ki:>(f:D  for  July  --.  yi  ''■  -  i  find  this 
stat''m'"ir   bv  Senator  Nofpi- 

The  previous  allocation,  by  which  the  pro- 
duction of  rubt>er  wa.s  allocated  to  petroleum 
or  alcohol  corn  la-ii  ns  which  had  control 
before  the  war  !  :•:  p  control  now,  and  are 
trying  to  :p;a.n  crr-rol  after  the  war.  wns 
finparrr.'  K  nil  (t  t;p  Nc  Tr:.h''Pi-  w'tv'-  ws  « 
\  ■  b;.i:r:"  iha*  U'as  *;ip  c  j.rou'-  <■::;  wh',,h  a;  ■ 
5..;r-minded  judge  ol  ihe  eviuci.c-  u',,„u.d 
iiave  to  reach. 


-^  WHO  IS  IN   CONTROL? 

Let  as  examine  for  a  moment  who 
these  gentlemen  are  and  what  their  con- 
nections are.  Sanalor  Kokri^  makes 
that  plain  in  his  speech.  0\  page  6490 
xif  the  Recohd.  on  the  same  date,  he  re- 
views the  connections  cf  Mr.  M.  F.  Mof- 
fat, Jr..  of  the  Chcm'cal  B  a  ich.  He  Is 
the  gentleman  who  tc!d  Mr.  Johnson  ami 
Mr.  Robinson  tliat  there  was  not  any 
money  for  them.  Tlv^n.  wli  i  they  rot 
the  m.oney,  he  told  thrm  iha^  there  were 
no  materials  for  them.  So  they  got  all 
but  10  percent  of  the  needed  materials; 
and  then  he  said: 

I  dont  give  a  damn  If  ycu  need  only  2  per- 
cent. 

Let  us  s-^e  what  makes  this  autocrat 
so  a:rcsant.  Mr.  Moffat  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Industrial 
Chemicals,  Inc..  which  corporation  is  a 
subsid  ary  of  the  United  States  Indus- 
trial Alcohol  Co.  As  of  February  24.  1941 , 
the  United  States  Industrial  A'cohol  Co. 
owned  in  whole  or  in  part  51  coiporations 
dealing  In  disJilicd  liquors  and  allied 
products.  They  hold  vast  control  over 
many  of  these  corpoiations  because  of 
their  control  of  vot'ng  s»ock. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  set-up  Is  in 
the  Rubber  Branch  of  the  War  Produe- 
tion  Board.  Before  I  give  you  the.se 
names,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  B  g  Four— meaning  Firestone.  Good- 
rich, Goodyear,  and  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co.— have  the  rubber  situation  in  the 
United  States  well  under  control.  Allied 
companies  also  have  the  reclaiming  of 
used  rubber  well  under  control.  Inde- 
pendent companies  for  reclaiming  rub- 
ber are  out  of  luck  in  securing  priorities 
for  additional  plants,  although  one  com- 
pany testified  that  it  had  the  money  and 
the  building.  However,  it  was  stopped 
ccld.  Here  is  another  Interes.ing  fact: 
Germany  reclaims  rubber  in  18  minutes. 
France  and  Italy  take  16  minutes,  the 
United  States  takes  18  to  24  hours. 

Bearing  that  in  mind,  here  is  the  pic- 
lure:  At  the  head  of  the  W.  P.  B.,  as  you 
no  doubt  know,  is  Donald  Nelson.  He  is 
not  a  rubber  man  and  has  had  no  ex- 
perience in  rubber.  His  first  assistant  Is 
Sidney  Weinberg,  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.  Chief  of  war  production  is  Lieuten- 
ant General  Knudsen,  who  like  Donald 
Nelson,  is  not  a  rubber  man.  so  the  first 
assistant  is  Lucius  D.  Tompk.ns,  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  Under  their 
direction  come  three  heads — the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  L'^nd-Lea.se.  The  rubber 
conservation  program  of  the  Army  is 
headed  by  S.  P.  Thatcher,  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  while  coordinator  of 
research  and  development  is  Jerome  C. 
Hunsorer.  of  the  Goodyear  Co.,  and  the 


head  of  ♦!>-  T  < '::f^"-I^ase  is  J 
of  tho  UniTd  S:a*.es  Rubbo: 
these  head  nc-  come  tla  R  ; 
Arlv'<^:y  C  o:!nittep,  \r  ■...: 
J.-ra  -o  D.r-  '  "'■;■ — not  a  ;  ,,';! 
with  petrolri-:r.  c  iinections. 
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rich:  P. a,.':  W  I  .oabfieid.  of  Goody  ,>:  ,  F. 
B  Davis,  of  United  States  Rubber;  Harvey 
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Under  thr  D  partment  of  Tr: 
tion  wp  find  A    Roberts,  of 
und^r  the  War  Libor  Board 
Chine,  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber:  ahd 
fh«'  Office  for  Emersiency  Manag 
A.  L.  Viles.  of  the  Rubber  Mnii 
ine   A-  ociation;   and  on   the 
Arbitration    Association    is    Ccjl 
Gtxidnch,  of   the  Goodrich   Ct 
chanc?  did  a  humble  coopera 
Nebra.ska  have  when  it  v.ent  ut 
this  kind  of  a  set-up?    When  orje 
er^  all  t;  '  '      •  " 

of  thr  bi 

aguin  on  this  rubber  business,  (Jan 
b:  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anj 
irrp.irtial  persrn  th:;t  there  v.a 
mined  effort  mad"  to  maintain 
th?  rubber  mark-i^t  of  the  Unitei 
Senator  Nonris  had  no  doubtis 
so. 

MOIX   MONOPOLY   CONTROL 

Let    me    point    cut    another 
which  will  .show  you  somethin 
importance  and  a  material 
5huiting  out  grr.in  aJcohoI.    Yc 
it  in  Senator  Norris'  rema.'-ks 
6492: 

W*  s^e  on  the  sti^ns  at   the  filUi^g 
'"'  ohne  contains  lead"  and 
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Senator  GtTRNEY  interrupted 
that  it  was  called  t^traethyl 
Senator  Norris  continued: 

Yes;  that's  It.     I  am  inrormed  th 
poration  which  owns  the  patent 
this  material  made  a  profit  last  ye 
000.000.    Nearly  all  automobiles 
It.  or  something  similar  to  it.  and 
uct  seems  to  be  the  best  of  us  ki 
market      I  am  told,  not  by  crdint 
jit   fllhng  stations,  but   by  men   w 
the  business  o(  producing  gasoline 
to  the  trade,  that  sometimes  this 
impraes    conditions    which    are 
graceful  before  they  will  sell   the 
lead  to  them,  knowing  they  have 
I  understand  now  that  if  8  or  10 
alcohol   IS  put   into  gasoline,   the 
lead  is  not  needed  at  all,  that  it 
gasoline  more  powerful  than   it 
and  takes  all  the  knock  out  of  it 
stand  also  that  if  alcohol  is  mixed 
nary  gasoline,  the  result  is  a  gasol 
for  use  in  airplanes  by  the  aviat 
Army  and  Navy 

Senator  Ncrris  also  refers  to 
that  in  the  production  of  alcohol 
wheat  and  corn,  there  is  a  bypr  )du 
most   as  valuable  as  the  aicohjol 
Ths  i.s  a  feed  for  cattle  which 
of  great  benefit  in  a  region  w 
numbers  of  cattle  are  fed  for  thi  market. 

SCMMVSY 

To  summarize:  We  will  need 
tons  of  rubber  per  year  for  the 
3  years.     We  have  on  hand 
Therefore,  we  shall  need  a 
2.500,000  more  tons,  to  take 
war  needs,  our  civilian  needs,  and 
needs  of  our  allies  under  the 
bill.     It  would  seem  to  me  that 
of  rubber  that  are  ava;lable  to 
be  utilized  as  speedily  as  possible 
our  war  machine  going  and  al 
our  nonwar  industry  busy,  so  th 
produce  the  money  to  pav  f 
effort.    Three  sources  of  ru'cb- 
able:  One  is  the  c  .a     :  ,o:. 
rivcd  from  S:ivith  .cu:  C\ni: 
At  the  most  '.t>  w::;  t::"":^^  iro 
Two  hundred  tiiousand  lon^  ca 
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duced  from  neoprene.  butyl  rubber, 
thiokol.  and  other  substitutes.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  have  been  allocated 
to  the  Carbide  ii  Carbon  Co.  and  the  bal- 
ance to  the  oil  industry.  To  date  the  oil 
industry  has  not  given  us  any  tried  for- 
mula for  the  making  of  synthetic  rubber, 
while  the  alcohol  formula  has  been  used 
for  years  in  foreign  countries  and  used 
successfully.  Nevertheless  we  are  dis- 
carding this  system.    What  next? 

The  P:resident  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee tc  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
rubber  situation  and  report  its  findings. 
This  committee  consists  of  three  men  of 
high  standing,  with  Bernard  Baruch  as 
chairman.  I  have  every  confidence  in 
Mr.  Bar  ich  because  he  made  such  an 
outstanding  record  in  the  fir.st  World 
War,  and  I  am  satisfied  has  no  selfish 
Interest  in  this  situation.  The  other  two 
members  are  heads  of  noted  educational 
institutions  in  the  East.  The  only  ob- 
jection I  have  to  the  committee  is  that 
all  three  men  come  from  that  part  of  cur 
country  which  Is  east  of  the  Hudson 
River.  I  would  have  preferred  that  one 
member  at  least  be  appointed  from  the 
Middle  West.  I  trust  that  this  ccmmit- 
tee  will  tnke  the  trouble  to  read  the  testi- 
mony pr?sented  to  the  subcommittee  of 
which  Senator  Gillette  is  chairman. 
The  material  is  there.  The  committee 
should  proceed  carefully  and  exhaustive- 
ly because  upon  its  findings  reots  the 
livelihood  of  several  millions  of  cur 
people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVAN  HOvVEl  1. 


OF    lIXINOiS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  3.  1942 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  present  some  interest- 
ing facts  on  a  War  bond  breakfast  held 
a*  the  Hotel  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  city 
of  Springfield.  111.,  at  7:30  a.  m..  Wednes- 
day. August  26.  1942,  at  which  almost 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  were 
purchased  by  residents  of  Springfield  and 
vicinity. 

The  original  quota  for  the  breakfast 
was  $750,000  in  War  bonds,  but  the 
amount  subscribed  was  far  in  excess  of 
this  figure,  being  a  total  of  $905,053.75. 
These  gratifying  results  show  the  united 
front  beins  presented  by  the  people  of 
Illinois  :n  their  all-out  effort  to  make 
every  possible  contribution  to  bring  the 
present  conflict  '.o  a  speedy  and  success- 
ful conc.usion. 

The  Honorable  Dwight  H.  Green.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Illinois,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  meeting,  which 
was  attended  by  more  than  three  hun- 
dred prominent  business  and  civic  leaders 
and  which  was  arranged  by  the  retail 
merchants'  council  of  the  chamber  of 
C!  rr..-.' rce  and  the  Sangamon  County 
\\\r.  Er.d  Sales  Organizaiion.    Mr.  L.  A, 


Wollan  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Woods  were  co- 
chairmen  in  charge  of  arrangements  and 
Mr.  Edward  P.  Easley  was  chairman  for 
the  event.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert B.  Irwin.  Secretary  of  the  Springfield 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  chairman 
of  the  War  bond  sales  commilee.  Mr. 
John  L.  Taylor,  acted  as  toastmaster,  and 
introduced  Governor  Green,  and  inter- 
viewed another  guest  of  honor.  Mr. 
Harry  Percy,  United  States  Navy,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  of  the  gallant  United 
States  aircraft  carrier  Lexington 

Postmaster  West  M.  Rourke  reported 
$109,687.50  of  bonds  sold  by  the  Spring- 
field Post  Office;  Warren  W.  Wright. 
State  treasurer,  reported  $213.01 6.25  sold 
to  State  employees  during  August  under 
the  savings  plan  instituted  last  January: 
Henry  A.  Hart,  of  the  Illinois  National 
Bank  and  chairman  of  the  V/ar  bond 
subscriptions,  gave  bond  sales  for 
Springfield  banks  during  August  as  $378,- 
150;  Harry  Goodsitt,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Illinois  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
gave  $68,660  for  building  loan  associa- 
tions: V.  Y.  Dallman,  collectcr  of  in- 
ternal revenue.  $8,500  for  Federal 
employees;  and  E.  A.  Costa,  general  man- 
ager of  Weaver  Manufacturing  Co.,  $27,- 
COO  for  manufacturing  companies  of 
Springfield. 

Mayor  John  W.  Kapp  then  an- 
nounced that  the  city  firemen  hud  deter- 
mined to  purchase  from  their  pension 
fund  $4,000.  while  the  police  peni-ion  fund 
was  subscribing  $3,000;  and  the  Police 
Benevolent  Protective  AssociatiDn  $100. 

Following  this  statement  Harry  B. 
Luers,  city  commissioner  of  acco  mts  and 
finance,  said  he  was  authorized  by  the 
city  council  to  subscribe  tor  $100,000  se- 
ries G  bonds,  for  its  electric  Sink.ng  fund. 

Presented  herewith  are  the  remarks 
made  by  Governor  Green: 

As  business  leaders  of  a  thriving  city  In  a 
great  State  ycu  were  entrusted  wi'h  an  im- 
portant and  special  service  for  ycu-  country, 
and  you  have  performed  tha*  service 
splendidly.  I  feel  honored,  indeec,  to  be  a 
guest  of  the. businessmen  of  Springleld  upon 
such  an  occasion  as  this.  Ycu  have  devoted 
your  time  and  efforts  to  make  this  War  bond 
and  stamp  campaign  the  success  It  has 
turned  out  to  be  here  in  your  own  ccmmunity. 
You  have  contributed  the  services  of  your 
sales  staffs  and  you  have  cooperated  sin- 
cerely More  than  that,  you  have  helped  to 
maintain  Illinois  as  a  leader  in  var  efforts 
among  the  States. 

Illinois  has  set  an  outstanding  record  for 
Investment  In  war  securities  of  wMch  all  Its 
citizens  can  well  be  proud.  Stalling  with 
sales  In  the  month  of  May,  which  were  well 
alx)ve  the  quota,  merchants  and  citizens  have 
maintained  a  high  level,  a  level  sbove  that 
of  wealthier  States  with  larger  pcpulatlons. 
Even  with  higher  quotas  in  sabsequent 
months.  Illinois  has  fallen  only  a  small  per- 
cent behind  the  very  great  demards  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  We  do  not  knew 
Illinois'  grand  total  for  August,  lut  we  do 
know  that  the  merchants  and  c  tizens  cf 
Springfield  have  more  than  dene  their  share. 
You  have  kept  your  pledge,  the  pledge  to 
back  fighting  Illinois  men  with  fighting 
dollars  until  the  enemy  is  overwhelmed. 

Wherever  the  efforts  of  war  aie  In  evi- 
dence— on  the  fighting  front  or  on  the  home 
front— you  will  find  the  people  of  Illinois  in 
the  foremost  ranks,  fighting  biavely,  or 
working  tirelessly  and  unselfishly.  America 
can  weU  set  her  entire  standard  of  war  unity 
by   the  complete  unity   in  our   gr..>at  State, 
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and  If  there  Is  any  apathy,  any  unwillingness 
to  sacrifice,  any  failure  to  understand,  any 
complacency  in  the  certainty  of  victory,  they 
will  not  be  found  in  Illinois. 

No;  the  people  of  Illinois  have  not  lagged, 
and  they  will  not  lag.  In  every  city  and  on 
every  countryside,  In  their  hearts  and  in  the 
hearts  of  their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters, 
there  is  the  indomitable  will  to  win,  the  un- 
selfish spirit  of  sacrifice  and  the  Invincible 
determination  that  the  American  way  of  life 
shall  always  be  cur  way  of  life  This  will, 
spirit,  and  determination  will  smash  Hitler, 
Hirchito,  and  Mussolini  and  bring  victory  to 
America. 

But  we  in  Illinois — ycu.  the  citizens  of 
Springfield  and  of  evei-y  other  community  of 
the  State — cannot  rest  on  the  laurels  of 
what  already  has  been  accomplished  The 
armed  forces  of  the  Nation  are  calling  for 
mere  and  more  planes  and  tanks,  guns  and 
bombs,  and  we  must  nor  let  them  down. 

Illinois'  records  nre  written  in  heroism, 
devotion,  and  sacrifice  which  cannot  be 
craved.  Her  soldiers,  dead  and  living,  are  a 
testimonial  to  the  strength  of  the  State  that 
gave  them  birth — the  strength  of  freedom- 
loving  and  God-fearing  people.  On  far-fiung 
battle  fronts  a  new  heritage  is  being  written 
by  the  sons  of  Illinois — a  heritage  that  our 
children's  children  will  proudly  proclaim. 

Lest  the  lives  of  those  heroes  be  offered  In 
vain,  lest  the  tasks  of  those  who  labor  to 
provide  arms  and  food  for  our  fighting  forces 
be  undertaken  for  naught,  we  Americans  must 
accept  the  stern  realization  that  we  are  in  a 
war  to  the  finish,  that  unless  every  shred  of 
strength  and  every  resource  of  every  individ- 
ual Is  enlisted,  we  shall  face  the  shameful  fate 
of  losing  that  which  has  taken  almost  a 
century  and  three-quarters  to  tuUd. 

The  burdens  of  war  have  not  been  left  to 
soldiers  and  citizens  alone.  Every  facility 
cf  every  agency  of  Illinois  State  government 
has  been  Invoked  to  make  victory  quicker 
and  more  decisive.  The  State  Council  of 
Defense  Is  in  constant  action,  throughout 
the  State,  nearly  600  local  Councils  of  De- 
fense Joined  in  Illinois'  march  to  victory, 
and  thousands  of  volunteer  citizens  are  or- 
ganized into  efficient  branches  of  civilian 
defense.  The  various  departments  of  State 
government — health,  military,  highways,  wel- 
fare, education,  public  safety,  agriculture — 
streamlined  for  war  effort,  are  cooperating 
with  them  fully,  so  that  lives  and  property 
In  Illinois  are  protected  against  attack  and 
will  be  safeguarded  In  disaster. 

Even  as  our  heroes  fight  and  our  people 
toil  and  give,  other  grave  duties  challenge  us 
on  the  home  front.  Sums  of  money  are 
being  spent  by  our  Government  that  stagger 
our  imaginations.  No  one  begrudges  a  dol- 
lar which  helps  equip  our  fighting  forces 
and  hastens  the  day  of  victory,  but  rigid 
economy  in  the  administration  of  civil  af- 
fairs by  national.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments must  be  recognized  as  the  highest 
patriotic  duty.  We  must  not,  through 
waste  and  extravagance,  crush  our  over- 
burdened people  beyond  their  limit  of  en- 
durance. Government  can  stand  against 
needless  expenditures  in  other  than  war 
efforts  with  a  vigilance  and  determination 
as  great  as  that  the  soldier  shows  against 
the  enemy.  Illinois  State  government.  I  am 
glad  to  report,  already  has  effected  econ- 
omies and  will  effect  more,  even  in  the  face 
of  rising  costs  and  decreasing  revenues. 

Each  dollar  saved  by  government  guards 
against  Increased  taxation.  Rigid  economy 
can  be.  and  shall  be  the  patriotic  contribu- 
tion of  those  who  are  serving  the  people  of 
Illinois.  Our  men  In  uniform  want  to  know 
that  we  are  defending  their  home  front  and 
keeping  It  sound  and  safe  while  they  serve 
on  distant  and  dangerous  duty.  When  they 
return  victorious,  they  must  not  find  eco- 
nomic and  social  dl.^order 

To  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  c\ir  u:::..  l 
forces,  we  give  our  loyalty  and  ob' ct;c:ice  .:; 
all  measures  taken  to  overwhelm  our  enemies. 


Our  every  thought,  every  plan,  every  act  must 
be  directed  Into  "all  out"  and  unified  efforts 
to  win  decisive  and  lasting  victory.  No  pri- 
vate or  public  act  can  deviate  from  that 
patriotic  purpose. 

But  even  iu  the  emergency  cf  war.  we  must 
not  slight  a  never-ending  duty — paramount 
In  conflict  and  In  peace — our  devotion  to 
citizenship  and  participation  In  government, 
because  that  is  our  greatest  obligation — now 
as  always. 

We  will  win  thl.'  war,  and  v;e  will  preserve 
the  Republic  as  a  nation  of  freemen.  That 
Is  what  counts  now.  But,  If  in  victory  we 
relinquish  the  very  concepts  of  the  consti- 
tutional government  we  are  making  such  sac- 
rifices to  preserve,  then  thiit  victory  will 
prove  an  empty  one.  We  cannot  neglect,  or 
forsake — now  or  ever — the  enforcement  of 
those  principles  for  which  Americans  have 
fought  and  bled  and  died  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half. 

Let  us  proclaim  our  deepest  gratitude  today 
to  those  who  stood  with  guns  blazing  at 
Bataan.  Corregidor  and  Wake,  determined  to 
yield  no  foot  ol  ground  as  long  as  human 
flesh  and  courage  could  hold  Let  us  think 
of  Midway,  the  Coral  Sea,  and  the  Solomons 
and  of  the  new  names  of  men  that  have 
flashed  across  headlines  anc  over  ether  waves, 
and  of  the  thousands  of  heroes  unhonored 
by  dispatches 

Surely  these  splendid  fighters  deserve  and 
shall  have  behind  them  a  country  strong  in 
Its  man-  and  woman-power  and  production, 
and  a  wise,  balanced,  efficient,  and  economical 
government  TTiey  must  not  find  that  they 
have  won  the  war  abroad  and  lost  self-gov- 
ernment ani  freedom  of  opportunity  and 
enterprise  at  home 

With  minds  filled  with  thoughts  of  our 
men  In  far-off  Australia,  the  Aleutian  and 
Solomon  Islands,  in  Iceland,  China,  Ireland, 
and  all  the  places  where  the  American  flag 
and  uniform  hallow  foreign  fields  and  give 
hope  to  the  oppressed,  let  us  determine  to 
show  them  that  we  are  keeping  faith.  Let 
us  show  them  that  when  victory  Is  won  we 
shall  welcome  them  heme  to  their  country 
with  Its  opportunity.  Its  freedom.  Us  dref.ms. 
and  Its  hopes  undimmed.  a  beacon  light  In 
a  world  which  m.ust  be  built  again. 

With  such  a  determination  and  in  such  a 
spirit  we  cannot  fall  and  th'?y  will  not  fall. 

America's  historic  task  has  been,  is  now, 
and  will  be  more  tham  ever,  tc  make  our  form 
of  government  and  cur  way  of  life  work 
Infallibly,  and  that  responsibility  has  been 
laid  upon  every  citizen.  If  we  prize  our  way 
of  life,  if  we  prize  the  future,  we  as  Indi- 
viduals must  serve  without  reservation,  not 
only  until  victory  is  achleveci,  but  until  the 
fullest  fruits  cf  that  victory  are  made  to 
endure  for  all  time. 

That  Is  our  responsibility  as  Americans,  a 
responsibility  which  we  will  discharge  to 
the  fullest  degree  And  In  doing  so.  we  fihall 
pre.serve  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  American  way  of  life  and  freedom 
for  all  mankind. 
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nection with  the  International  Student 
Assembly  on  September  3.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a^  follows: 

It  may  Interest  the  members  ol  this  as- 
sembly of  the  International  Student  Service 
that,  during  the  past  week,  the  Axis  radio 
has  given  unusual  comment  to  your  sessions 
and  to  the  speech  which  you  are  hearing  at 
this  moment. 

Our  listening  stations  have  picked  up  an 
Increasing  volume  of  Axis  broadcasts,  Includ- 
ing controlled  stations  In  France,  Hunsary, 
the  Netherlands,  and  elsewhere,  refeiring  to 
this  meeting  of  the  younger  generation  from 
all  the  United  Nations  In  terms  of  growing 
hate  and.  ol  course,  complete  falsehccd. 
Our  Ustening  stations  report  that  they  ex- 
pect that  at  this  moment  the  air  in  all  Axis- 
dominated  nations  will  be  thoroughly 
Janimed — blacked  out — in  order  that  no 
sound  Ol  what  I  am  saying,  either  In  English 
or  in  translation,  will  lae  heard  by  any  rest- 
less young  people  who  are  under  Hitler's  heel. 
The  Nazi  radio  In  Paris,  for  example,  tells 
the  youth  of  Prance  that  Roosevelt  was  solely 
responsible  fo'  the  defeat  of  France;  that 
Roosevelt  Is  not  qualified  to  address  a  message 
to  the  youth  of  the  world  because  America  is 
a  nation  that  has  done  nothing  for  youth, 
Berlin  reports  that  four  French  youth  or- 
ganizations have  protested  in  advance  agalnht 
this  speech,  since  Roosevelt  must  be  blamed 
for  the  death  of  more  than  100.000  young 
Frenchmen.  Incidentally.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  how  many  real  Frenchmen 
there  are  in  these  so-called  French  youth 
organizations. 

A  radio  in  Tokyo  says  that  I  am  admitting 
to  you  at  this  moment  that  my  people  are 
decadent — weaklings — playboys — spoiled  by 
.lazz  music  and  HoUjrwood  pictures.  Of 
course,  this  broadcast  did  not  originate  from 
any  of  the  Japanese  who  bumped  Into  our 
playboys  in  the  southwest  Pacific. 

The  reason  for  this  hysterically  defensive 
attitude  toward  this  gathering  Is  not  hard 
to  find.  For  many  years  they  have  made 
their  hypocritical  appeal  to  youth — they 
have  tried,  with  all  their  blatant  pubhcity.  to 
represent  themselves  as  the  champions  of 
youth. 

But  now  the  world  knows  that  the  Nazi?, 
the  Fascists,  and  the  militarists  of  Japan  have 
nothing  to  offer  to  youth — except  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations  is  the  cause  of  youth  itself.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  new  generation — and  the 
generations  that  are  to  come — hope  fcr  a 
new  life  that  can  be  lived  In  freedom,  and 
Justice,  and  decency. 

This  fact  is  becoming  clearer  every  day  to 
the  young  people  of  Europe,  where  the  Nazis 
are  trying  to  create  youth  organizations  built 
on  the  Nazi  pattern.  It  Is  not  a  pattern 
devised  by  youth  for  youth.  It  Is  a  pattern 
devised  by  Hitler  and  Imposed  upon  youth 
by  a  form  of  mental  forcible  feeding — a  diet 
of  false  facts,  distortions,  and  prohibitions- — 
all  backed  up  by  the  guns  of  the  Gestapo. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  what  tlie 
decent  youth  of  Europe  think  about  the 
false  promises  the  Axis  masters  make  to  the 
ycung  people  of  the  world,  look  to  the  brave 
young  men  of  France  and  all  the  occupied 
countries  who  prefer  to  face  the  firing  squads 
rather  than  a  lifetime  of  slavery  and  degra- 
dation under  Hitler. 

In  such  unfortunate  countries  as  Plnlard, 
Hungary.  Bulgaria.  Rumania,  and  Italy,  whcfs 
Governments  have  found  it  necessary  to 
submit  to  Hitler  and  do  his  bidding,  the 
Quislings  have  organized  youth  movements 
too — but  these  are  only  movements  of  youth 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  the  slaughter  of 
the  eastern  front,  where  the  Nazis  ne«d 
cannon  fodder  In  their  detperate  attempts  to 
sliatter  the  stalwart  Russian  Army. 

In  China,  heroic  youth  has  stood  steadf-vt 
for  mwe  than  5  years  against  all  of  J^y^i^  s 
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attempts  to  8educ«  and  disarm 
such  :r«:    :  ■  Um  as  the  promt 

for  the  A  For  the  Chinese 

thi«  only  nitJiiji  "All  of  creation 
Jh<"  Jiipar.esc  " 

We    exxilt    m    the   thought    that 
yctjn?.  free  men  and  women  of 
Natlciif.   and   not    the   wound-up 
the   slave   stare-^i    who   will   mold 
of  th»  rfw  wnrid 

"Hi  'e*    to   this   Internat 

dsni  :y  represent  the  29  I 

t!f  ti^        Tt'.ey    aJso    represent.    In 
least    the  younfrer  generation  of 
nations  who.  though  they  are  nc 
tuely  at  w«r  on  cur  side,  are  wn: 
and  Kcul  in  aspiration  for  a  secure 
ful  world 

Be.orr  the  first  World  War.  ve:^ 
pie  in  any  country  believed  that 
the  right  to  speak  for  itself  as  a 
to  participate  in  councils  of  state 

We   have   learned    much   since 
know  that  wisdom  does  not  comr 
with    years;    that    old   men   may 
and  y<  ung  men  may  be  wise.     Bi 
war    ir    Is    the    younger    general 
bears  the  burden  of  combat  ar.d 
the  ills  that  war  leaves  in  its  wa 

In   the  economic  crises  that  fcl 
false   prtviperity    after    the   first   ^\l 
many  young  men  and  women  suf 
more  than  did   their  elders      Fcr 
denied    the   primary   opportunities 
cation,   for   training,   for   worlc,   or 
food  enough  to  build  up  healthy 
a   re.-ult.    they   were    tempted    to 
pimp'.e   remedy   not  only   for   thei 
dividual  problems,  but  for  all   the 
that    beset    the    world       Some    11 
alien,    airen    voices    which    offered 
swer»   to  all    the  questions.      "Dc 
dead"  said   these   voices      "FoIIcm' 
we  will   teach  you  efficiency      We 
you    to   world   conquest      We   will 
power  over  inferior  races      And  al 
ask  you  to  give  in  return  Is  your 

Other  young  people  m  the 
listened  to  gospels  of  despair 
refuge   in   cynicism   and    bltternes; 

However,    the   day   finally   came 
theorv  had  to  give  way  to  fact- 
t         ">le  fact  of  dive  bombers, 
f     :      the  actual  tlireat  to  the  secur 
home  and  every  family  in  every 
in   the  world      And   when   that   f? 
clear  to  our  youth  they  answered 
arms — many   millions   of   them;    a 
they  are  determined  to  fight  until 
of  afgreasijn  have  been  utterly 

What  I  am  saying  here   in  Wa 
being    heard    by    several    million 
soldiers,  sailor*,  and  marines,  not  o 
the  continental  limits  of  the  Uni 
but   in   far  distant   points — in 
•outh  America,  in  the  islands  of  th- 
in Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  coastJ 
in    Egypt,    m    L-aq   and   Iran,   in 
Ind.a.  in  China,  m  Austral;a.  in  Ne^? 
In  many  Islands  of  the  Pacific  and 
aeas    of     the     world.    There — in 
place? — are  our  fighting  men 

And   to   them   I  should   like   to 
•pecial   message,   from    their   Comri 
Chief,    and    from    the    very    heart 
countrymen 

Yju  young  Americans  today  are 
Irg  yourselves  in  a  manner  that  i? 
the  highest,  proudest  traditions  of 

No  pilgrims  who  landed  on  the 
Hew  England  coast,  no  pioneers  vi 
their   way   through   the   trackless 
showed  greater  fortitude    greater 
Uon.  than  ycu  are  ?hrwir.g  now 

Neither  your  ov.-..  f  r;-f-rs.  in  191 
fathers'  fathers.  In  1863  t  177-^  f 
greater  gallantry  or  n.   .e  <.  .r'.t- ,- 
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I    Red  Sea.  or  to  the  coast  of  France.  Is  in  fact 

I    an  extension  of  Main  Street,  and  that  when 

!    you  fight   anywhere  along  that  road,  you  are 

fighting  in  the  defense  of  your  own  homes, 

your  own   free  schools,  your  ow^n  churches, 

your  own  Ideals. 

We  here  at  home  are  supremely  conscious 
of  our  obligations  to  you,  now  and  In  the 
future.     We  will  not  let  you  down. 

We  know  that  In  the  minds  of  many  of 
you  are  thoughts  of  Interrupted  education, 
interrupted  careers,  delayed  opportunities  for 
getting  a  Job.  The  solution  of  such  prob- 
lems cannot  be  left,  as  it  was  last  time,  to 
mere  chance.  This  Government  has  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that, 
wherever  possible,  work  has  been  provided 
for  those  who  were  willing  and  able,  but  who 
could  not  find  work.  That  responsibility  will 
continue  after  the  war  And  when  you  come 
home,  we  do  not  propose  to  involve  you,  as 
last  time,  in  a  domestic  econocnlc  mess  of 
our  own  making. 

You  are  doing  first  things  first — fighting 
to  win  this  v.ar.  For  ycu  know  that  should 
this  war  be  lost,  all  our  plans  fcr  the  peace 
to  follow  would  be  meaningless. 

Victory  is  essential:  but  victory  is  not 
enough  for  you — or  for  us.  We  must  be  sure 
that  when  you  have  won  victory  you  will  not 
have  to  tell  your  children  that  you  fought  in 
vain — that  you  were  betrayed.  We  must  be 
sure  that  In  your  homes  there  will  net  be 
want — that  in  your  schools  only  the  living 
truth  will  be  taught — that  in  you*  churches 
there  may  be  preached  without  fear  a  faith 
in  which  men  may  deeply  believe. 

The  better  world  fcr  which  you  fight — 
and  for  which  some  of  you  give  your  lives — 
will  not  come  merely  because  we  shall  have 
won  the  war.  It  will  not  come  merely  be- 
cause we  wish  very  hard  that  It  would  come. 
It  will  be  made  possible  only  by  bold  vision, 
intelligent  planning,  and  hard  work.  It  can- 
not be  brought  about  overnight,  but  only  by 
years  of  effort  and  perseverance  and  unfalter- 
ing faith. 

You  young  soldiers  and  sailors,  farmers  and 
factory  workers,  artists  and  scholars,  who  are 
fighting  our  way  to  victory  now,  all  of  you 
will  have  to  take  your  part  In  shaping  that 
world  Ycu  will  earn  it  by  what  you  do 
now,  but  you  will  not  attain  it  if  you  leave 
the  Job  for  others  to  do  alone.  When  you 
lay  aside  your  gun  at  the  end  of  the  war,  you 
cannot  at  the  same  lime  lay  aside  your  duty 
to  the  future. 

What  I  have  said  to  our  American  soldiers 
and  sailors  applies  to  all  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  United  Nations  who  are  facing 
our  common  enemies.  There  is  a  complete 
unanimity  of  spirit  among  all  the  youth  of 
all  kinds  and  kindreds  who  fight  to  preserve 
or  to  regain  their  freedom. 

In  Norway  and  Holland.  Belgium  and 
Prance,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland.  Serbia 
and  Greet:e.  there  is  a  fighting  spirit  that 
defies  the  harsh  oppression,  the  barbarous 
cruelty  and  terrorism  of  the  Nazis.  Although 
disarmed,  the  unconquerable  people  still 
strike  at  their  oppressors.  Although  for- 
bidden to  know  the  truth,  they  listen  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives  to  radio  broadcasts  from 
afar:  and.  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  secret 
newspaper  passed  from  one  patriot  to  an- 
other, they  still  spread  the  truth.  When  the 
time  comes  for  these  peoples  to  rise.  Hitler's 
new  order  will  be  destroyed  by  the  hands  of 
its  own  victims. 

Today  the  embattled  youth  of  Russia  and 
China  are  realizing  a  new  individual  dignity, 
casting  oJI  the  last  links  of  the  ancient  chains 
of  imperial  despotism  which  had  bound  them 
so  long. 

This  Is  a  development  of  historic  impor- 
tance It  means  that  the  old  term,  "western 
;  ;v  ..zation."  no  1  :.cv  applies.  World  events 
the  comrr..  r.  :ii  e^.s  of  all  humanity  are 
:.;  t;.'  ::.-;-»  f  A  :_!  with  the  ctilture  Of 
a;....^  r.ds  £>..:  pe  a:.cl  r  the  An\eiiCaJi  to  form,  for  the 
or  to  the   ,    :::;•.  ;.a:;,  a  real  world  civilization. 
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In  the  concept  of  the  fotir  freedoms.  In  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  we 
have  set  for  ourselves  high  goals,  unlimited 
objectives. 

These  concepts  and  these  principles  are  de- 
signed to  form  a  world  in  which  men  women, 
and  children  can  live  in  freedom  and  in  equity 
and,  above  all,  without  fear  of  the  h  rtrrors  of 
war.  For  no  soldiers  or  sailors,  in  ar  v  of  our 
forces  today,  would  so  willingly  endure  the 
rigors  of  battle  If  they  thought  that  in  an- 
other 20  years  their  own  sons  would  oe  fight- 
ing still  another  war  on  distant  deserts  or 
seas  or  in  far-away  Jungles  or  skies. 

We  have  profited  by  our  past  mistakes. 
This  time  we  shall  know  how  to  make  full 
use  of  victory.  This  time  the  achievements 
of  our  fighting  forces  will  not  be  thrown 
away  by  political  cynicism  and  timi  lity  and 
incompetence. 

There  is  still  a  handful  of  men  and  women. 
In  the  United  States  and  elsewhire,  who 
mock  and  sneer  at  the  "four  fieedcms" 
and  the  Atlantic  Charter.  They  ara  few  In 
number:  but  some  of  them  have  the  finan- 
cial power  to  give  our  enemies  the  false 
impression  that  they  have  a  large  lollowing 
among  our  citizenry.  They  play  petty  poli- 
tics in  a  world  crisis.  They  fiddle  with  many 
sour  notes  while  civilization  burns.  These 
puny  prophets  decry  our  determination  to 
implement  our  high  concepts  anl  sound 
principles.  And  the  words  of  thrse  little 
men  of  little  faith  are  quoted  wit.i  gleeful 
approval  by  the  press  and  radio  of  our 
enemies. 

We  are  deeply  aware  that  we  cannot 
achieve  our  goals  easily.  We  cann  n  attain 
the  fullness  of  all  our  ideals  overnight.  W^e 
know  that  this  is  to  be  a  long  and  .^ard  and 
bitter  fight — and  that  there  will  still  be  an 
enormous  Job  for  us  to  do  long  ifter  the 
last  German,  Japanese,  and  Italian  bombing 
planes  have  been  shot  to  earth. 

But  we  do  believe  that,  with  Div  ne  guid- 
ance, we  can  make — in  this  dark  world  of 
today,  and  in  the  new  post-war  world — a 
steady  progress  toward  the  highest  goals 
that   men   have   ever   Imagined. 

We  of  the  United  Nations  have  the  tech- 
nical means,  the  physical  resouic«s,  and, 
most  of  all,  the  adventurous  covrage  and 
the  vision  and  the  will  that  are  leeded  to 
build  and  sustain  the  kind  of  wcrld  order 
which  alone  can  Justify  the  tremer  dous  sac- 
rifices  now   being  made   by   our   youth. 

But  we  must  keep  at  it — we  must  never 
relax,  never  falter,  never  fear — and  we  must 
keep   at    it   together. 

We  must  maintain  the  ofTenshe  against 
evil  in  all  its  forms.  We  must  woik  and  we 
must  fight  to  ensure  that  our  chlllren  shall 
have  and  shall  enjoy  In  peace  their  In- 
alienable rights  to  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  from  wan:,  freedom 
from  fear. 

Only  on  those  bold  terms  can  this  total 
war   result   In    total    victory. 


Thf  President  s  Labor  Day  State  nent  and 
Tribute  to  Labor  by  Rod  Gorney 


EXTENSION  O^  }:e:.:.AP^K3 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

or    MICHTGA.V 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITE!    ST  -113 

Monday.  Septemh-^  7  r?-.  2 

Mr.  BROWN,  M:  P:v.;d.nt  on  this 
day  dedicated  ai  a  national  ht  hday  m 
the  name  of  labor  we  find  the  ccuntry  ai 
war.  and  instead  of  labor  takm.:  a  holi- 
day they  are  on  the  job  T-ie  skill. 
energy,  unity,  and  loyalty  of  I  ibor  are 
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the  armed  forces*  greatest  ally.  In  the 
ranks  of  labor  march  the  masters  of 
human  destiny.  In  the  mine,  the  mill, 
on  the  farm,  m  famory,  shipyard,  and 
foundry  labor  >  i  .luits  carry  the  national 
defense  forward  in  a  courageous  and  eflS- 
cient  manner. 

Whether  it  i.s  a  turret  tcp,  a  torpedo 
tube,  or  a  saber  tip,  the  sinewy  hands 
of  labor  siiape  it  for  its  efficient  purposes. 
The  tools  of  labor  are  like  the  armaments 
and  munitions  of  war.  Their  strength 
and  use  in  workmanship  give  us  security 
and  the  confidence  of  fu'l  success. 

The  iridusiry  •!  Anv  .  u  an  workmen 
has  made  this  R  i)iiij:.f  vk-.iai  it  i<,  u:iri 
it  will  continue  to  keep  it  supreme.  For 
61  years  labor  has  marched  forward 
unitedly  for  the  betterment  of  mankind, 
and  over  53.C00,600  in  the  ranks  today 
make  their  tools  the  weapons  of  victory. 
Vvhen  oppression  and  slavery  have  been 
vanquished,  and  we  take  measure  of  the 
conti-ibutions  to  victory,  labor  will  have 
furnished  its  share.  Wi'h  i!  <  <:u:i\:v.'z  of 
the  crucial  days,  otir  h.'p  wii  rt.-t  with 
labor,  and  my  faith  w,  :;i!>i  r  ;,-  ijn.-ti.ikm 
Labor's  part  in  the  industrial  it  'j:-:; 
tion  to  win  this  war  gives  heart  and  .  .ur 
age  to  the  American  people. 

I  r."k  *-  lave  p;int-ed  in  the  Appendix 
of  ih.  i:ti  jhLi  ■  ht  i':esldent's  statement 
regarding  labor  isbiifd  yesterday. 

I  al.so  o.fT  T  f^i  Thr  Recohd  a  tribute 
to  laboi  uh.;'  n  -naild  bKoniitied  "Labor's 
Offerings  to  America,"  It  \^i;s  wrntcii 
by  a  young  college  studtr.  P.  xi  G  i!n  y 
for  whom  I  wish  to  predi  t  a  brii;'.in; 
futinv  ;.nd  r  ad  Ijv  J  hn  Carridme  over 
a  Natiuii-wiiit  houk-u;:  c, 
Brcadcastln^  C>;. 

There  being  no  objecticn 
and  poem  were  ordered  t^ 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  President's  STATEMErrr 

There  has  never  been  a  Labor  Day  as  signifi- 
cant as  this  one.  In  a  great  many  countries 
free  labor  has  ceased  to  exist;  a  black-out  of 
freedom  has  darkened  Europe  from  the  tip 
of  Norway  to  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  and 
sturdy  worklngmen  who  once  walked  erect 
In  the  Eun  now  stumble  and  cower  beneath 
the  lash  of  the  slavemasters.  The  rights  of 
free  labor  and  free  men  have  vanished  In 
the  conquered  land.s.  They  are  threatened 
and  besieged  everywhere. 

This  is  indeed  labor's  grave  hour  as  it  Is 
the  grave  hour  of  the  fsrmpr  th^  irdustri.Tl- 
1st,  the  teacher  and  p''  irhrr  t*;.>  aproned 
housew::.^  fhf  '^n":il'\~'  rliild  Ir.  the  cradle. 
All  the>e  a'-f  xiw  h' :  >  flf  ,;iries  and  heirs  of 
the  democratic  system  ar.c!  it  i>  cieinocracy 
itself  thfC  Mip  evil  n;t  :.  cf  -A'.-t  luicl  e;t.'~t  hair- 
and  ^''^k   \()  ri.:-,troy. 

Hiippiiy,  our  good  r'.cht  arm  is  str<ir.g  a:d 
growinp  strontrer  l:i  t  i:r  cwii  ccimtr'v.  !i. 
T>-p  ;■' -i:--;  try-;  .if  our  broiher  allies,  the  pc  - 
ji>  wiv.  hve  by  the  sweat  of  xhev:  brcvvh  have 
risen  mightily  to  the  cdiu.  ,er..:o  cf  the  stru^- 
pl""-  7!>"'v  ha\'P  Rive:";  :!.■  ;:  -^liTiS  l(  tb.e  nni;- 
t:-.ry  ?(  r\-ir^"s  Tlipv  have  stoked  the  lu.T.;!':  ■  ^ 
and  humeri  "<  ■..■  :y  wl.eeL-  They  hiive 
made  the  pi;-.:.*  >  a:  d  weided  The  tarks.  nvetf-i 
the  rbMv     ar.d   n  lied  the  sheh.s      PrcductiCTi 

;    -Aai-  nrrfri.il'i  here  Is  now  the  greatest  ji: 
'■.r  :,.-Uirv,  but  It  i."^  not  yet  enrufh      It  wd. 
b>'  !?:  e  iter  .^tdl 

HAir.-^  TUF   WORKING  PEOPIF 

Ihi.'-  1.'-  all  apprt  pri.iie  ofc.is;';:.  '.c  t  .xprt  s-^ 
my  appreciation  tu  t!ie  ->V!«:  k: r.tt  peiiple  (  f  tl.e 
United  States  for  the  enirgy  and  d'V.jt!.:; 
wdth  which  they  have  met  the  demands  <■  : 
the  present  crisis.     They  know  what  it  is  to 
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work  untU  muscles  ache.  They  know  what 
It  means  to  be  weary  when  the  whistle  blows 
at  the  end  of  the  shift. 

They  know,  too.  that  democracy  has  made 
labor's  advances  possible.  They  know  Just 
what  stake  they  have  in  Amerxa,  Just  what 
they  are  fighting  for.  There  are  certain  to 
be  stormy  days  ahead.  Laborers,  farmers, 
industrialists,  all  of  us,  are  pledged  to  the 
war  effort.  We  are  certain  to  be  asked  for 
sacriQces.  These  may  be  sacrifices  of  wage 
Increases,  crop-price  increases,  profit  In- 
creases, bodily  comforts.  All  this  is  little 
enough  for  free  men  to  sacrifice  In  a  world 
where  freedom  Is  Imperiled. 


THtBTTrE  TO  Labor 

\v  offer  to  you,  America,  our  hands:  Hands 
that  can  fashion  a  flying  fortress  and  build 
tanks;  hands  that  can  guide  a  ])low.  sow  seed 
In  the  spring,  reap  harvest  in  the  fall. 

We  offer  to  you,  America,  our  eyes:  Eyes 
that  can  see  the  sunlight  on  worklngmen  and 
trttsting  children;  that  can  reach  Uirough  a 
telescope  for  a  distant  star;  tJiat  can  reach 
through  a  microscope  for  secret  formulae. 

These  eyes  that  are  looklni;  toward  and 
soon  wdll  see  the  dawning  of  a  freer  and  finer 
day  are  yours. 

We  offer  to  you,  America,  our  ears:  Ears 
that  can  hear  the  words  spoken  by  wise  men 
or  a  piston  knock  in  a  victor/  engine;  ears 
that  hear  the  brutal  clank  of  the  tyrant's 
heel;  that  hear  more  clearly  still  the  deathless 
whispered  hop>e  of  the  unconquerable  con- 
qurrcd. 

We  offer  to  you.  America,  our  voices:  Voices 
that  shout  encouragement  to  the  enslaved 
peoples  of  the  earth 

Prom  130.000,000  free  men  end  women  we 
offer  to  you,  America,  our  mines. 

These  minds  that  control  and  direct  hands 
and  voices  upon  the  basis  of  what  we  see  and 
hear  shall  work  for  vour  brave  purpose  and 
your  great  future.  Together  with  millions  of 
other  Americans,  for  we  know  that  we  are 
net  alone  In  this  promi!=e 

This  Is  our  pledge.  America,  in  return  for 
everything  you  have  been  and  for  everything 
you  must  become,  all  that  w.  a.e  and  ever 
hope  to  be  is  your?. 


Labor    Day    Address    of    Hon.    Edwin    C. 
Johnson,  of  Colorado 


LXlXNilON   OF   IvLMAKKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  coiC'RADo 
IN    THK   SEN.^TE  OF  TIIF   UNITED  STAIEf 

Monday.  Sc^U:..b^r  7.194'J 

Mr.     JOHNSON     of     Colorado.     Mr 

Prt-.N^dent,  tc'day,  Lrb'^:-  Day.  it  i,'?  rr;;.- 
pri.i..egi.'  over  ;,e'."cval  C-i^'rado  yi\<iu''-  ::'a- 
lioiis  lo  addre.':..N  tht;  penpl  o'  Colorado 
with  reierer.ce  to  the  p  !uj.:ifj  revenue 
bill  now  imder  consiiie:  a:u  n  by  ihi  Sen- 
ate Finance  Commnup.  I  behfvt  •^hi'^ 
.<;,pi>e'rh  to  be  of  sUch  eenfral  inte'-fV 
that  I  ask  p-'^rmi.ssion  to  isisert  i:  .n  th'' 
AFPtndi.x  of  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objeciai.i  th.  address 
wa.>  ordered  to  be  priu'L*  d  ii  iht  RE(.ijR:;, 
a.^  follows: 

My  good  frifrd.=  <-t  c-'orari;'!  Th-'=  day  h-"-^ 
been  set  apart  to  pay  trii.nre  i-'  the  t^f  r:l:"v 
(:f  labor.  Never  in  t}ie  I'-ntt  hif^torv  it  ot.r 
O'juntry  ha.s  toil  and  sweat  a.*^.Fiinied  ."-urh  m:- 
pcrtcnce  There  is  Only  one  t!;:!-,i'  il,at  w;.! 
su\ e  humanity  from  the  peii.s  cf   t.-it  h.-u;, 


and  that  magic  one  thing  Is  hard  and  honest 
work.  But  today  I  have  been  assigned  an- 
other phase  of  America's  war  problem.  I  havr 
been  asked  to  present  the  new  revenue  bill 
now  pending  in  Congress. 

I  had  expected  to  be  able  to  tell  you  In  thl? 
broadcast  whether  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  lmp>ose  a  5-percent  sales  tax  as 
advocated  by  many  Industrial  and  business 
leaders  or  If.  Instead,  It  will  adopt  the  Treps- 
ury  plan  for  a  new-fangled  tax  on  sp>endlng 
and   enforced  savings. 

I  thought  I  would  be  able  to  report  on  the 
Intriguing  Ruml  pay-as-you-go  tax  plan  to 
make  Individual  Income  taxes  current,  but 
all  of  these  proposals,  with  many  others  as 
of  this  date,  remain  undetermined  by  oiu" 
committee.  I  hoped  that  I  would  be  able  to 
I  say  to  you  that  this  tax  measure  would  be  on 
'  the  President's  desk  by  September  15.  but  my 
best  guess  now  is  October  10. 

Few  realize  the  immense  amount  of  physi- 
cal work  required  in  writing  a  tax  bill  When 
the  pending  measure  came  from  the  House, 
it  contained  329  pages  of  extremely  technical 
language.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
will  likely  lid  :  2  "  ;  MUional  pages.  The 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  worked 
diligently  day  after  day  on  this  bill  for  4 
months.  The  Senate  committee  has  taken  3 
months,  and  the  conferences  between  the 
Houses  will  likely  require  another  month. 
It  Is  not  an  easv  mRtter  for  a  lepislatlve  body 
of  531  memb' -■-  to  enact  a  li^'A  •!  ^irr-f.'v  ;,f. 
fectlng  the  p<cketbooks  of  ali  ti.e  per>p;e  of 
the  Nation.  The  public  is  manifesting  a  tre- 
mendous Interest  In  this  measure,  too  I 
alone  have  received  ovfr  4  ooo  letters  and  tele- 
grams pertaining  t-   ;• 

Congress  underste.nd'-  pe;!eeily  well  that 
no  tax  bill  will  ever  be  popular.  A  certain 
Member  of  Congress  once  upon  a  time  won 
Immortal  fame  as  a  great  statesman  by  vot- 
ing against  everv  tax  bill  and  for  every  ap- 
propriation bnl  He  had  diwDvered  that  the 
people  1(  vp  ^MI^r■  nnatlons  ^--t  :  e  t:i\"s. 
Another  r".  .n>-i.-^'ni!m  v.hr  .'- 
geese  for  tii-^ir  fi  ::t  he--  v  :  : 
poultry  \>.i-.ei'i  he  (  I'p'f'rvi  1  ■, 
Is  the  one  that  pt '  '  >  r- 
the  least  squawking  T:  *  ■• 
lire,  like  nil  of  it.s  prefi"  .  - 
lar.  TT'.  ,>v  o 
the  in  n.cnd- '■.;:  bu:-d 
at  this  particular  time,  the  almost  universal 
know'e'lpp  thnt  ^e  nti't  have  huge  sum^ 
of  mi  ne-,'  I-,  V:r.  t'.e  u;, r  ■  ;  >  greatly  ]esiiene<l 
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at  the  same  time,  we  are  the  ars  i.al  for  all 
who  will  fi^ht  Hitler  For  10  years  the  world 
has  been  et.i;ag?d  in  a  wild  armarient-build 
n  and  now  we  prop.  «  to  catch 
,iiS  the  rest  of  the  cunibiued  peo- 
p.e>  ui  ilic  t:irth  ni  the  productlc  n  of  arma- 
nuiita.  We  have  !>ct  the  goal  ol 
more  tanks,  ships,  planes,  nnd 
Germany.  Italy.  Japan,  and  Crtat  Bruaui 
combined.     .\nd  this  is  not  idle  lalk.  either. 

ng  out  th 

of  weapons  that  has 
e\ir  been  arniyeu  against  tyranny 

We  hav«  seen  a  relatively  small  Gtrmany 
bring  almost  the  whole  of  Eurc^.  with  10 
time-*  Germacy's   population     to 
We  have  seen  little  Japan   make 
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helpless   a 


bilhoa  people  in  the  Orient  Hon-  can  such 
»  thing  occur.'  Are  the  men  of  Japan  and 
Germany  superior  to  the  vast  hordes  whom 
they  have  conquered''  Not  at  ail.  This  is 
the  machine  age.  and  these  ban  lit  nations 
have  subjected  their  neighbors  wijh  machine 
povt'T 

Beautiful  and  worthy  as  these  qiallties  are. 
the  nation  that  stopo  Hitler  must  lave  some- 
thing more  than  courage  and  ^  iKh  idenls. 
It   mu.«t   have   som»'thing   r.  ■     m    brute 

strength.    The  n.it!on  that  -  .-    ler  must 

have  a   mor-   p-'verful.  more  scieuliflc.   and 
more  effective  ni.ichine  than  he.     i  uch  a  ma-    | 
chine  co.^ts  money:  vast  sums  of  it      Tne  total    '■ 
wealth  of  the  United  States  is  estLTiated  to 
be  about  »350.CO0.0C0  000.     It  too  i  our  f..  re- 
fathers   300    years    to    create    thii ;    immense    i 
w<alth      Now   we  have  committed  ourselves    ' 
to   sacrifice    two    hundred    billicr  s   ol    that    I 
treasure  to  rid  tr.e  world  of  cruel  aggression,    i 

During  this  present  fiscal  year,  which  be-  | 
gan  on  July  1  la^t.  we  plan  to  expend  in  our  ' 
war  effort  WO  000  000,000  or  80  tim(  s  the  total 
assessed  valuation  of  the  whole  St  ite  of  Colo-  i 
rado  When  you  recall  that  the  innual  na-  | 
tlonal  income  of  the  United  States  10  years   ; 


ago  w.-.s  but  $40  000,000  000.  you  can  appre- 
ciate the  tremendous  effect  of  so  gigantic  a 
spending  program  on  our  economy.  In  fact, 
the  threat  to  U3  of  a  completely  demoraliz- 
ing mfla:ion  is  second  only  to  Adolf  Hitler 
as  a  major  menace. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  issued  a 
statement  this  week  to  the  effect  that  July 
Income  payments  to  Individ-uals  In  the 
Unlttd  States  was  nine  and  one-third  billion 
dollars,  being  21  percent  higher  than  July 
of  last  year,  and  61  percent  higher  than  July 
19C9.  At  the  same  time,  .supplies  of  all  con- 
sumer gocds  are  vanishing  rapidly.  Infla- 
tion is  much  nearer  the  vitals  of  America 
than  is  Hitler.  Unless  inflation  is  stopped 
at  once,  our  war  production  effort  will  bo;: 
down  and  come  to  a  complete  stop.  Unlet* 
we  control  inflation  without  further  delay. 
we  will  lose  this  war. 

It  v.-ill  avail  us  little,  so  far  as  ultimate 
results  ure  concerned,  to  destroy  tyranny 
abroad,  t.nd  then  succumb  to  an  uncontrolled 
inflation  here  at  home  that  will  sweep  all  of 
our  cherished  institutions  into  oblivon.  1 
rannot  overempha.^ize  the  txiremeiy  critical 
two-phased  danger  facing  us.  Hitler  mu.^t 
be  stopped  In  his  tracks,  and  Inflation  must 
b?  stopped  in  Its  tracks.  It  is  easy  to  work 
up  a  ciu^dmg  frrvor  against  the  demon 
Ruler,  but  seemingly,  inflanun  equally  de- 
struttiu,  steals  upon  us  like  a  thief  in  the 
night. 

Hitler  s  most  dependable  ally  In  America  is 
inflation.  Bold  acUon  is  imperative.  Thlt  is 
no  time  for  half-way  measures.  Fully  realiz- 
ing the  impl. cations  of  the  impending  dis- 
Tiirer,  the  Treasury  4  tiays  ago  called  upon 
Congress  to  impose  a  S30.UOO.000.000  tax  th.-.t 
would  retch  alm.ost  every  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try. Secretary  Morgenthau  very  frankly  told 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that  revenue 
alone  is  net  the  objective  of  the  new  tax  pro- 
posal. The  main  purpose  is  to  restrict  con- 
.-umer  spending  and  avoid  the  deadly  perils  of 
Inflation  The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  in- 
flation is  not  exclusively  a  fiscal  problem,  but 
that  taxes  is  one  of  several  remedies  that 
mtist  be  applied. 

The  pending  tax  measure,  unless  Congress 
takes  a  run-out  powder,  will  hit  the  pocket- 
book  cf  ivery  Individual  end  family  in  Amer- 
ica, not  in  a  minor  but  In  a  superlative 
degree  If  the  Tiea.'ury's  recommendaticrs 
are  adopted  by  Congress,  the  standard  of 
living  in  America  will  be  reduced  at  least 
2,5  percent,  and  in  many  instance.?  50  per- 
cent. The  impact  cf  this  new  experience  will 
break  cur  morale  if  we  think  of  war  only  as 
an  open  season  for  pleasure  and  indulgence, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  will  put  a  new 
resolve  in  our  hearts  if  we  really  want  to  de- 
stroy tyranny. 

For  4  years  Congress  ha.=  been  searching 
for  a  middle  course,  and  should  have  dis- 
covered by  now  that  there  Is  no  middle 
course.  America  cannot  eat  her  cake  and 
have  It  too.  America  faces  a  greatly  reduced 
standard  of  living  one  way  or  the  other. 
Either  extremely  burdensome  taxes  or  infla- 
tion will  compel  a  lower  standard  of  living. 
but  inflation,  in  addition  to  bringing  about 
that  evil,  would  completely  upset  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  this  Nation.  Congress  must 
choose  the  lesser  of  these  two  evils.  Either 
we  accept  a  lower  standard  of  living  through 
enforced  savings  and  high  taxes,  or  we  im- 
pose upon  America  lower  standards  of  liv- 
ing through  infl-^tion.  The  sooner  we  accept 
the  truth  that  "War  Is  hell"  the  sooner  will 
we  win.  We  can  impose  a  tax  that  will  fairly 
curl  the  hair  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  America,  but  at  the  same  time  maintain 
our  national  economy  on  a  somewhat  more 
or  less  orderly  basis,  or  we  can  let  Inflation 
run  us  devasUting  course,  which  will  plimge 
everything,  including  the  war  effort.  Into 
hopeles.s  conliision.  The  choice  is  ours  to 
make.    The  hour  of  decision  Is  at  hand. 
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OP  OREGON 

IN  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  7, 1  )42 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley)  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  ojt  Septem- 
ber 5  entitled  'Freedom,  Free  Men,  and 
Free  Labor." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Today  we  are  met  to  begin  a  Labor  Day  ob- 
servance which  will  be  concluded  next  Mon- 
day on  Labor  Day  Itself. 

This  year  marks  the  forty-nirth  observ- 
ance of  Labor  Day  as  a  legal  national  holiday. 
Next  Monday  more  than  six  decades  will  have 
passed  since  the  first  local  Labo:  Day  cele- 
bration. 

L.-xbor  Day  this  year  is  not  men  ly  another 
Labor  Day.  It  is  the  most  important  Labor 
Day  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

On  September  7,  1942,  millio  zs  of  free 
American  workers  will  pledge  the  r  determi- 
nation to  produce  more  war  ma  lerlel — and 
produce  it  faster — than  the  slave  labor  of 
Europe  and  the  East. 

Next  Monday  will  be  a  day  to  co/enant  our 
faith  in  the  pledge  that  free  labor  vill  win. 

The  Chairman  of  the  War  Produc  tion  Board 
recently  issued  a  report  outlining  toe  progress 
of  the  war  effort  for  the  first  6  mon  hs  of  1942. 
It  is  apparent  from  this  report  tha  American 
labor  is  turning  out  war  materiel  at  a  rate 
almost  three  times  as  great  as  it  did  before 
Pearl  Harbor. 

That  is  a  splendid  record.  It  represents  the 
difference  between  a  man  runnini;  for  prac- 
tice and  a  man  running  for  his  life 

Nevertheless,  it  is  apparent  that  we  cannot 
do  too  much  boasting  about  our  production 
achievements  becatise  there  are  5till  many 
tremendous  production  challenges  to  be  met. 
We  haven't  won  a  complete  victory  on  the 
production  front  any  more  than  wi>  have  won 
a  complete  victory  on  the  battle  front.  The 
battle  isn't  won  yet.  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

We  have,  however,  made  tremenc  otis  strides 
on  our  production  front. 

For  the  flrst  6  months  of  1942  we  made  more 
than  one  and  one-half  times  as  many  muni- 
tions as  we  did  in  the  entire  year  o    1941. 

In  the  flrst  half  of  this  year  our  production 
of  aircraft  was  more  than  the  entire  output  of 
the  preceding  year. 

In  this  same  period  the  Increase  in  our 
merchant  ship  tonnage  delivered  was  about 
133  percent  greater  than  in  1941. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  this  yenr  we  made 
more  than  three  and  one-half  times  as  many 
antiaircraft  guns  as  we  did  during  the  entire 
previous  year. 

These  achievements  are  the  acalevements 
of  free  men. 

Labor  under  Hitler  Is  slave  la  jor.  Never 
in  the  long  history  of  mankind  ha.'  there  been 
any  mere  ruthless  system  of  slave  labor. 

Under  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Hir  >hito  work- 
ers receive  only  the  lowest  kind  of  a  living 
wage  for  the  most  meager  living  standards. 

Under  Hitler  millions  of  foreign  workers  are 
dragged  by  brute  force  into  the  Nazi  labor 
machine. 

Under  Hitler  school-age  childre?i  are  forced 
to  sweat  in  the  Nazi  labor  battailous. 
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Undrr  Ruler  3.000.000  foreign  workers  l-.a\e 
been  brought  in  from  occupied  lands  to  take 
the  place  of  Nazis  in  the  war  machine.  They 
are  no  more  than  prison-farm  woriiers.  Un- 
der HiUer,  before  the  end  of  this  year  there 
will  probably  be  5.000,000  slave  laborers  from 
foreign  land.s— and  that  total  will  not  even 
include  a  million  and  a  half  French  prisoners 
and  thousands  cf  Russians  who  will  also  be 
bayonneted  into  the  labor  lockstep  of  Nazi 
forced  work. 

Under  Hitler.  Norwegian  children  beginning 
nt  the  age  of  15  have  been  registered  for  com- 
pulsory labor  In  Nazi  trrritory. 

Under  Hitler,  chUdren  from  the  Baltic 
states  have  been  forced  to  labor  in  Nazi 
munition  plants.  Under  Hitler.  Belgian  girls 
have  been  driven  to  work  in  the  Nazi  sweat 
shops 

Since  the  beginning  of  time,  every  ruth- 
less conqueror,  every  blood-mad  dictator,  has 
had  slave  labor,  but  in  all  the  modern  history 
cf  mankind  there  has  been  no  more  ruthless 
pillage  cf  free  labor  than  today,  -n'hen  free 
v.orkers  are  scourged  Into  bondage  and  tyr- 
anny under  the  Nazi  whiplash. 

The  rights  of  labor  are  only  a  memory  in 
countries  crushed  by  the  Nazi  military  ma- 
chine. The  rights  of  workers  in  those  lands 
are  only  a  mockery  today,  and  the  social  ad- 
vances which  labor  has  made  in  Its  long  strug- 
gle out  of  the  mire  of  serfdom  and  up  the 
slippery  path  toward  Justice  have  been  made 
a  shambles. 

V.'e  are  entering  a  new  era  This  war  may 
bring  a  Gethsemane  for  free  labor  throughout 
the  world. 

In  one  direction  lies  the  chaos  and  misery 
of  bondage.  In  the  other  direction  lies  an 
enlightened  age  where  free  labor  has  the 
highest  living  standards  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  where  free  labor  Is  paid  the  highest 
wages  in  history,  where  each  laborer  and  his 
family  can  retain  their  wages  and  their  stand- 
ordf  and  their  ideals  free  from  the  menacing 
shadows  cjf  a  dictatorial  government. 

That  is  why  Labor  Day  this  year  has  a 
Bpecial  significance.  Labor  Day  this  year  be- 
longs net  merely  to  labor— not  merely  to  or- 
ganized labor — not  merely  to  unorganized 
labor.  Labor  Day  this  year  belongs  to  the 
American  people. 

It  belongs  to  the  United  Nations.  It  be- 
longs to  free  men  everywhere  who  cherish 
that  freedom — and  who  work  against  the  Nazi 
order. 

"Free  labor  will  win."  and  it  will  win  be- 
cause free  men  everywhere  have  a  common 
bond  which  drives  them  on  to  a  common 
objective. 

Free  farmers,  free  laborers,  free  enterprise, 
free  school  teachers,  free  men  and  women 
of  every  class  and  level  of  life  have  a  com- 
mon bond,  and  in  the  furtherance  of  our 
common  objectives  and  In  our  mutual  self- 
preservation  we  can  achieve  victory. 

The  rights  of  labor  are  part  and  parcel  with 
the  riglits  of  all  freedom -loving  men  and 
women.  The  preservation  of  those  rights  is 
vital,  not  only  to  labor  but  to  the  future  of 
the  world. 

All  rights  are  threatened  today.  All  lives 
are  threatened  today.  We  share  our  rights 
and  we  share  our  duties  today.  We  are  as 
one.  The  man  at  the  desk,  the  man  In  over- 
alls, the  man  in  khaki  must  all  act  as  one. 
This  la  a  day  of  equal  sacriCce  and  equal 
responsibility. 

This  is  no  time  for  muddled  thinking  or 
the  emptiness  of  words  or  the  mockery  of 
lip  service.  This  Is  a  time  for  the  fullness  of 
action. 

On  Labor  Day  we  seek  to  commemorate  the 
achievements  of  labor  and  the  dignity  of 
labor. 

We  in  America  have  traveled  a  long  way 
from  the  days  when  men  were  serfs,  when 
men  were  mere  chattels  to  be  bought  and  sold 
as  men  sell  a  horse  or  a  cow  or  an  automobile. 
Two  conditions  were  essential  to  slavery — 
men  who  had  the  minds  of  serfs  and  men 
who  conceived  themselves  to  be  masters  and 
their  fellows  as  slaves. 


Two  great  force.*  were  prime  factcn  In 
changing  that  ccnf^ltlon.  a  change  at)out 
which  we  seldom  think,  a  chnnge  where  men 
sell  their  own  la'>or  and  crllect  their  own 
wases;  a  change  where  the  laborer  is  a  fret- 
man— free  to  think,  to  worship,  to  vote,  to 
own  property  and  hold  office,  and  to  be  tried 
by  his  peers 

The  flrst  force  which  bmught  about  this 
change  was  the  Chrl«tian  concept  that  "every 
man  m  the  spirit  is  the  son  cf  God."  and  th? 
second  was  the  democratic  way  of  life,  which 
conceded  to  every  citieen  equal  rights  b«::ore 
the  law,  where  eech  man  was  his  own  m.aster 
and  freedom  was  guaranteed  by  the  charter 
of  the  land. 

In  other  lands  trade  unions  have  been 
abolished  trd  religion  has  ix*n  persecutrd. 
We  in  this  land  haven't  readied  the  miller.l- 
um.  There  have  been  inequalities— but  we 
know  that  this  beloved  land  of  ours  is  the 
best  place  on  earth  to  live 

Bad  men  make  bad  conditions.  A  bad  man 
In  labor  becomes  a  racketeer.  A  bad  man  in 
management  becomes  a  racketeer  A  racke- 
teer makes  his  own  rules.  He  won't  plav  th<^ 
game  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by 
soc.ety.  Every  group  in  Amei-jca  -nList  get  rid 
of  its  bad  men. 

If  there  are  bad  leaders  in  any  group  they 
brinr^  disrepute  on  the  entire  group.  Man- 
agement has  lived  in  the  shf.dows  for  i»me 
years  because  of  the  s'ns  of  a  fe  v  bad  men. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  labor  living  in  the 
shpdows  because  of  a  few  bad  men  who  break 
faith   with  th"ir  fellows 

The  bad  leaders  in  management  were  fifth 
cohimnists  In  the  ranks  cf  manar^ment. 
They  termited  the  cause  cf  management. 
Bad  leaders  in  any  eroun  are  fifth  coramnlsts 
to  th-tr  fellows  and  they  can  termite  the 
work  of  good  and  outstanding  leaders  in  the 
same  group. 

There  must  be  no  Benedict  Arno'ds  In  any 
group  tccay.  We  do  not  want  to  s^e  the  many 
li  dieted  for  the  sins  of  the  lew.  We  do  not 
want  to  see  any  autonomous  group  become 
the  voiceless  ward  of  the  stete.  We  do  not 
want  to  see  any  "kept"  hothouse  £egmen-:s  cl 
a  democratic  society.  We  know  that  when 
organized  labor  is  destro^'ed.  a  part  of  demo- 
Ci-atic  society  is  destroyed.  That  must  never 
happen  here. 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  on  this  Labor  Day 
In  merely  recounting  our  achievements. 
These  times  are  too  serious,  too  chalien{;iiig, 
too  pregnant  with  possibilities  for  good  or 
evil.  Therefore,  we  must  exercise  our  Ciod- 
given  wisdom  and  knowledge  to  solve  our 
present  prcblems  and  to  anticipate  future 
problems — to  prevent  them  if  possible. 

We  must  create  an  antidote  to  conditions 
which  might  bring  about  the  destruction  of 
the  very  things  we  celebrate  on  La'oor  Day. 
It  has  happened  ehewhere.  It  can  happen 
here  if  we  do  not  keep  our  heads.  The  fu- 
ture of  America  is  being  decided  today. 

On  Labor  Day  this  year  we  must,  first  of 
all.  dedicate  ourselves — all  that  we  are  and 
all  that  W-.  possess — to  -finning  the  war  and 
preserving  the  American  way  of  life. 

Secondly,  to  effectuate  this  high  purpose, 
we  must  resolve  that  we  will  not  be  carried 
away  by  any  false  "Isms"  or  dcctrlnes  no  mat- 
ter hew  appealing  they  may  be. 

We  mtist  learn  to  discount  the  su^ar- 
coated  lures  cf  demagogic  appeals  promising 
an  easy  way  out.  There  aren't  any  short 
cuts  to  victory  in  the  war  pnd  there  won't 
b3  any  short  cuts  to  an  enduring  peace 
and  a  sound  economy. 

Each  of  us  must  be  warj'  of  those  who 
promLse  much  and  apparently  ask  little. 
There  are  economic  and  social  fakirs  who 
mr.ke  extrav^'O'^f  f-laims  for  their  nostrums 
and  their  r;  '   l-   v 

This  war  is  teacr.lng  us  that  the  only  cer- 
tain basis  for  either  victory  cr  sectirity  is  the 
time-revered  American  patteni  of  thrift,  in- 
dustry, honesty,  fair  dealing,  and  justice 
to  all. 

Thirdly,  on  this  day  we  citizens  who  are 


laborers— whether  It  be  physlcf.1  or  mentiU 
labor — we  must  get  a  h  ttf  r  understanding  trf 
the  problems  of  m.  f<  ;ont  and  manage- 
ment must  get  a  better  understanding  of  tl-ie 
problems  of  labor.  In  the  last  analysis  Ixrth 
management  and  labor  are  laborers  and  ha^-e 
a  common  problem  and  a  common  objective. 

Fourthly,  on  Labor  Day  we  must  dedicate 
ourselves  to  meetintr  our  civic  and  social  n>- 
Fponslbilltles.  We  must  meet  our  obligations 
as  good  citizens  of  our  communities,  ovir 
States,  and  our  Naticn, 

The  very  life  of  the  Nation  is  at  stake  in 
this  war.  We  cannot  live  our  lives  as  usutJ. 
We  know  that  this  war  Is  costinr:  inrredible 
sums  of  money.  That  money  is  nothing  coni- 
prred  to  cost  in  terms  of  life. 

FVir  those  who  die,  that  they  shall  not  have 
died  In  vain,  and  for  th.ose  who  live,  that 
thsy  may  llv?  in  the  kind  of  an  America 
we  know  and  love,  It  Is.  however.  lmperati<;e 
that  we  preserve  the  soundest  kind  of  aji 
economy  and  thit  means  that  we  must  pjiy 
as  we  have  never  paid  before. 

Men  are  sj»criflclnp  their  lives  on  the  battle 
fronts.  We  must  at  least  be  readv  vo  sacrifl-re 
of  our  material  suljstance  on  the  home  front. 

Our  Peden\l  expenditures  for  1943  for  war 
will  exceed  $73.0C«.OCO,000.  That  means  that 
we  win  have  a  deOcit  of  more  than  $50.00(1,- 
000.000  during  1943. 

Our  gro;-s  Federal  debt  on  September  1 
was  over  $82,000  000. 000.  Cur  public  deat 
on  June  30,  1943,  will  be  more  than  $130.- 
000,000.000. 

We  cannot  finance  such  a  staggering  debt 
with  bonds  sold  to  banks  without  creating 
an  ideal  set-up  for  a  runaway  Inflation. 

What  does  Inflation  mean?  It  means  the 
same  thing  as  a  tax  on  all  Incomes — ^par- 
ticularly the  low  incomes -hut  it  does  not 
return  any  revenue  to  the  Govevi.ment,  It 
means  there  Is  more  money  to  spend  than 
there  are  goods  produced  for  sale. 

Wl^en  the  American  dollar  buys  less  the 
wage  earners  and  the  small  salaried  perifOiis 
are  the  ones  who  are  hit  hardest. 

When  there  is  a  50-percent  inflation  It 
operates  as  a  50-percent  tax.  but  it  brings 
no  revenue  to  government.  I  would  ratluir 
face  a  realistic  tax  loed  now  than  a  f^taggerlu^ 
Inflationary  cost  later. 

There  is  no  magic  formula  for  escaping  in- 
flr.tion.  The  only  preventative  Is  heavy  taxes, 
an  elimination  of  nondefense  expenditures, 
and  a  borrowing  policy  which  draws  from  the 
public  rather  than  from  th?  banJcs 

The  economic  panhandling  of  a  craven  and 
Inadequate  tax  bill  will  leave  the  lowest  in- 
come levels  powerless  before  the  overwhelm- 
ing onslaught  of  an  overpowering  inflation. 

It  is  po-sslble  that  those  who  fmd  It  polltl- 
cally  Inexpedient  to  face  a  heavy  tax  bill  may 
some  day  be  cla.ssed  as  economic  Benedict 
Arnolds  who  betrayed  not  only  the  poor  but 
the  wage  earner  and  the  salaried  man  and  the 
middle   class. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  men  on  the  fight- 
ing front  to  have  courage.  We  mti£t  also 
have  courage  on  the  home  front.  No  one 
should  profit  from  the  war.  We  at  home 
must  match  the  courage  of  our  armed  forces 
If  we  fail  to  do  so,  we  are  false  to  our  trust  to 
these  fighting  men.  We  cannot  have  them 
return  to  a  land  where  our  economic  security 
has  been  mortgaged  for  generations, 

I  srid  a  mo-nent  a^o  that  we  should  gt't 
a  better  understanding  of  each  other's  prol>- 
lems.  When  that  occtirs  we  will  have  wiped 
out  ignorance — the  cause  of  so  much  of  our 
trouble.  When  we  follow  the  rule  Lincoln 
suggested— when  we  put  ourselves  in  the 
other  fellow's  shoes — then  we  are  ready  to 
talk  thin^  thrr:ieli  f.-'irlv 

Mi,;  :,:.  '.;i  r;.  r -, ,  ,:.i..i:  n:  d  justice  are  Inc- 
pu;i:-.i;i  ottause  wc  may  nave  a  great  many 
"little  Hitlers"  In  politics  in  the  years  up 
ahead.  They  try  to  build  tbemselT<» 
politically  by  creating  c'a-s  hatred.  W2ir.B 
there  are  enough  class  hau^ds  a  diccatfl* 
take  over.     That  Is  what 
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and   it  can  happen  here       \ 
againn  ilxlt  cannot  stand. 

In  the  po6t-war  days  when   v, 
our  salTiticn  in  another 
we  '•        :    t^d  thinkers.  folk«  w 
to  and  build  America 

briiiga  UK  to  my  fifth  point. 

We  are  fightini?  for  a  demccr 
public.     While  we  fight  for  It  i 
have  won  it.  we  muat  as  indiv 
grcupa    give    evidence    of    our 
>plrit. 

The  principle  cf  a  democratic 
l«*aders  m  ^  n«  must  rema 

The    princi.;  f.'ee    speech 

must    remain    string    and 
groups  as  m  our  Nation. 

Ten  million  trade  unionists  an 
dous  force.  Tliey  are  a  tremen 
for  democratic  practice.  The  y 
action  in  any  group  must  be  Ju 
as  4  fret"  and  untrammeled  de 
presslon  within  the  framework  of 
life.  The  democratic  procedure 
lowed  In  every  American  group  Ij 
denominator  and  indicates  a  cc 

Today  we  must  ask  ourselves  o 
On;  of  '  Lire  we  learning  s 

>-pintu.i.  and  economic  le^ 

If  we  learn  them  will  we  be  alert 
•<*e   their  worth  and   apply  them 
construction  dap?     Since   Pearl 
have    done    a    great    Job    here    i 
There  has  come  to  all  of  us  a  real 
we   are   in    the   same   boat,   that 
pull  together.     Why  has  this  cccii 
cau!>e  a  ^reat  cau^e  has  united  us 
we  are  in  a  war  for  our  very  cxi 
know  what  happened  to  other 
peoples  who  were  Just  as  fine  as 

They  lost  not  only  their  Uberti 
property      They  lost  their  right 
They  dare  not  cwn  radios,  etc 
virtually   been  made  slaves      Th( 
forced  to  fight  in  the  armies  of  t 
eveiythin:;    t'.iey   possessed    has 
over  by  the  victor 

Well,  this  "greater  cause*  has 
Now.  will  we  be  like  foolish  ch 
the  war  is  over'     Will  we  perm 
create  schisms  among  us?     Whti 
over  we  will  have  to  rebuild 
we  will  have  to  do  a  great  shar« 
building  of  the  world.     But  we 
road  to  travel  before  peace 

We  must  cur  c.xper 

past  that  ■1  u^nt  is  the 

this  war  effort  we  have  seen 
prosperity  has  resulted  from  full 

Now.  in  the  po.=;t-war  period,  if 
teqiriae  cannot  fully  employ  the 
the  state  must  employ  those  wi 
but  state  emplo\mfnt  must 
duct.vc  jobs,  not  sinecures.     The 
see  to  it  tnat  folks  working  for 
chlselers.  gr.\fters.  or  racketeers 
and  in  peacetime  govemmei^t 
a  place  far  !  i-.rs. 

If  everv  f  ^  to  the 

he  (  uie  problems  ci  li 

and  •- -  .  -i'  has  a  better  un 

of   the  employtea  problems,   an 
will  not  harrass  and  termite 
both   emoloyer   and  employee   wi 
th?.'  ,t  the  state  dc.^ 

'he  .at  the  expense 

paver-  men  we  will  be  on  our 
the  milienium. 

Labor  Day  celebrates  the  fact 
can  labor  has  greater  fretd -: 
of  life,  and  more  reason  to 
the  future  than   the  laborers  oi 
nation  In  the  world. 

This  is  diie  to  the  fact  that 
part  of  a  free  society  in  n  1 
m^ealth,  becau.:-e  we  have  a  Con.st 
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cause in  a  larger  sense  we  are  all  partners 
In  a  great  enterpris?.  in  building  a  larger 
life.  i:i  protecting  the  American  way  of  life — 
a  way  tnat  is  the  hope  cf  th:  world,  and  which 
Is  the  antithesis  of  the  Axis  w^y.  where  men 
are  turned  into  soulless  cogs  of  a  soulless 
state,  w  ith  every  movement  v.atched  by  secret 
police,  even  to  the  purchase  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 

We  are  not  unmindful  today  of  these  great 
values,  and  we  thank  Almighty  God  that  we 
are  citi.'ens  of  this  great  Republic.  We  know 
that  wt;  have  great  rights,  with  correspond- 
ing oblgations.  Labor  knows  that  If  we  lose 
this  war  It  would  become,  with  the  rest  of  us, 
simply  goose-stepping  slaves  of  the  Axis 
Powers  and  America  would  be  Just  another 
slave  colony. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind 
has  so  much  been  at  stake.  We  knew  that 
the  rights  of  capital  and  the  r.ghts  of  labor 
will  be  either  won  or  lest  en  the  outcome  of 
this  conflict.  Therefore,  It  is  apparent  that 
every  group  must  see  to  it  that  wise  leader- 
ship reaches  the  top.  If  labor  and  manage- 
ment p)ermit  themselves  to  be  exploited  by 
racketeers,  labor  and  management  are  to 
blame,  and  labor  and  management  will 
suffer. 

A  basic  cause  of  the  present  war  has  been 
International  dishonesty  and  a  flagrant  dis- 
regard for  the  sanctity  of  the  pledged  word. 

Treaties,  agreements,  and  understandings 
have  been  ruthlessly  cast  aside  until  today 
all  the  world  knows  that  the  pledged  word 
of  the  Nazis,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Italians 
cannot  be  respected.  V/here  there  is  no 
honor,  where  there  is  no  honesty,  there  can 
be  no  respect,  and  there  can  be  no  mutual 
confldtnce. 

Our  Government  stands  for  the  sanctity 
of  the  pledged  word.  Our  Government 
stands  for  the  inviolability  of  International 
agreements  in  which  it  Is  a  party.  That  Is 
one  of  the  things  we  fight  for.  Without  a 
reinstatement  of  international  honor,  there 
can  be  no  abiding  world  peace  in  the  years  up 
ahead. 

In  our  internal  groups  we  must  exemplify 
the  sajne  type  of  intellectual  morality  and 
honesty  which  we  expect  of  our  Government. 
The  pledge  cf  any  group  in  cur  society  must 
be  kept.  If  there  are  renegades  in  any  Amer- 
ican group  whc  break  faith  v^ith  their  fellows 
by  violating  their  pledges  they  are  bringinq: 
disrepute  on  the  entire  group  and  they  must 
be  repudiated  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Every  individual,  every  group  in  America 
today  must  give  a  living  demcnsiraticn  of 
the  Integrity  which  we  expect  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  which  we  hope  will  be  a  part  cf  a 
better  International  order  in  the  years  up 
ahead. 

First  things  first  must  be  our  rule,  and  the 
first  thing  you  and  I  have  to  think  about  Is 
winning  the  war.  and  then  winning  the  p)cace. 
V/e  knew  that  Hitler  Is  not  yet  stepped.  We 
know  that  in  Germany  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  free  labor  system.  Trade  unionism  Is 
forbidden  there.  The  machine  gun  and 
bayonet  make  up  the  labor  board.  We  know 
that  no  group  has  a  greater  stake  in  victory 
than  the  men  who  labor  on  the  prcducticn 
line. 

Therefore,  en  this  day  which  has  become 
an  Integral  part  of  our  American  life  ve 
dedicate  oiirselves  to  the  great  task  that  Is 
before  us,  to  crush  Hitler  and  the  Japs,  and 
then  to  build  a  better  world  alter  the  carnage 
and  debris  cf  war  have  been  cleared  away. 

God  grant  that  the  future  will  say  cf  us 
that  "They  laid  away  their  petty  differences 
when  the  great  challenge  came.  They  saw 
the  need  cf  the  hour  and  responded  as  free- 
men to  a  great  call,  and  that  is  why  the  free- 
men of  that  generation  won  through  to  vic- 
tory ever  the  Axis  and  their  slaves." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REM/RKS 

or 

HUN.  LIBERT  D.  THJMAS 

I  OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  7.  1942 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.<^ent  to  ht  ve  inserted 
in  the  Appjendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram  cf 
August  26,  1942,  concerning  the  proposed 
reduction  of  the  credit  allov  ed  for  de- 

I  pendents  under  the  income-tax  law. 

I       There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 

I  was  ordered  to  bs  printed  in  !;he  Record. 

i  as  follows: 

I  NINETEEN    DOLLARS    MORE   T.\XES    PER   CHILD 

I  The  Senate  Finance  Commltt?e  has  voted 
to  increase  the  income  taxes  of  p  ircnts  by  S19 
or  more  a  year  per  dependent  child.  That 
In  effect  is  what  the  committee's  decision  to 
reduce  the  credit  for  dependen's  from  $400 
to  $300  means.  The  reduction  cf  $100  in  the 
credit  will  simply  add  that  nuch  to  the 
taxable  Income  of  the  head  of  a  family  per 
child.  Inasmuch  as  the  normal  tax  rate  pro- 
posed under  the  bill  as  at  presei  t  drawn  v.ill 
be  6  percent  and  the  surtax  rat<  on  tlie  first 
$2,000  cf  net  Income  above  exemption  will 
be  13  percent,  that  means  at  least  $19  per 
child  more  tax. 

For  instance,  a  family  with  two  children, 
earning  $2,400,  under  the  present  law  with 
$400  exemption  for  each  child  would  pay 
taxes  on  $400  of  their  income.  With  the  ex- 
emption cut  to  $300,  they  would  pay  taxes  on 
$600— an  additional   $38. 

Because  the  exemption  for  tl  e  head  of  a 
family  is  being  lowered  from  $1,>00  to  $1,200 
under  the  new  tax  law,  this  new  reduction  of 
exemption  for  children  will  hit  many  fam- 
ilies of  small  income  already  hav  ng  difficulty 
In  making  both  ends  meet. 

Somehow  it  doesn't  seem  quite  right.  It 
certainly  doesn  t  cost  any  less  to .'  upport  c'lil- 
dren  now  than  It  did  in  previous  years — 
rather  It  costs  more.  For  the  Government 
to  add  onto  the  Increased  burden  of  higher 
costs  of  living  another  burden  of  higher  taxes 
for  those  with  children  as  a  group  hardly 
seems  fair. 

Certainly  every  American  recognizes  that 
taxes  must  be  heavier  to  finance  the  war,  and 
those  Americans  with  children  are  willing  to 
pay  their  share  of  increased  taxes.  But  why 
should  the  Government  pick  on  them  as  a 
special  group  for  a  proportionately  heavier 
share  of  the  new  tax  load? 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Scpteinber  7,  1942 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
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from  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  September 
3,  1942,  on  the  synthetic  rubber  situation. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  RECORD  ON  RUBBER 

While  the  country  is  waiting  for  the  report 
of  the  Baruch-Conant-Comptcn  committee 
on  the  synthetic  rubber  situation,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  call  attention  to  some  salient 
points  bic'.ight  out  in  the  hearings  of  the 
Gillette  subcommutee  of  the  Senate.  This 
subcommittee  was  appointed  to  Investigate 
the  possibility  of  using  the  huge  surpluses 
of  farm  crops  in  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetic rubber.  It  began  its  hearings  Match 
20.  and  the  record  up  to  the  end  of  July 
occupies  I.ICO  printed  pages. 

The  situation  when  the  hearings  began  was 
this:  Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor,  Jesse 
Jones.  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  head  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  be- 
gan an  inquirj-  into  the  making  of  synthetic 
rubber.  Early  in  January  he  belie-cd  he  had 
sufficient  Information  to  warrant  calling  in 
the  leading  oil  companies  and  allocating  up 
to  $650,000,000  for  the  buildinj  of  necessary 
plants.  Of  this  amount,  approximately  $500.- 
000,000  was  to  be  used  to  erect  plants  to  con- 
vert oil  into  butadiene,  the  raw  material  of 
which  synthetic  rubber  is  made.  At  first  it 
was  planned  to  make  400,000  tons  of  rubber 
a  year.  This  was  soon  raised  to  600,000,  then 
to  700.000,  and  finally  to  800.0C0  tons.  Of 
this  amount,  most  was  to  be  made  from  oil 
and  only  some  40,C0O  tons  from  alcohol. 

Inquiry  was  soon  made  as  to  why  so  little 
was  to  be  made  from  alcohol.  The  reply 
from  Washington  was  that  the  oil  process  was 
well  known  rnd  established;  that  the  grain- 
alcohol  prcccss  was  still  in  the  laboratory 
stage:  that  so  much  alcohol  was  required 
for  military  purposes,  chiefly  the  m:  nufacture 
of  high  explosives,  that  only  a  little  was  avail- 
able for  rubber:  and,  finally,  that  the  alcohol 
process  plants  would  require  several  times  as 
much  critical  material  as  the  oil  process 
plants  and  would  take  a  longer  time  to  build. 
Under  pre^^sure  from  midwestern  university 
chemists  through  midwestern  Senators,  the 
Gillette  committee  was  set  up  to  develcp  the 
facts.  It  Is  impossible  to  go  over  the  hear- 
ings without  being  impressed  by  the  sincerity 
and  intelligence  of  Senator  Gillette  and  his  ' 
colleagues.  In  general,  the  hearings  were  on  I 
a  hi^h  plane.  Also  they  disclosed  astoni-shlng  j 
confusion  and  shifting  cf  responsibility  by  the  | 
various  authorities  in  Washington— Rubber 
Reserve,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion subsidiary  in  charge  of  the  program,  the 
Olrice  of  Production  Management  and  its  suc- 
cessor. War  Production  Board,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  advisory  experts. 

Senator  Giliette  repeatedly  confessed  his 
inability  to  fix  responsibility  for  what  was 
done.  For  cxnmple,  he  asked  Secretary  Jones 
why  he  had  allocated  only  around  40,000  tors 
of  the  original  program  to  grain  alcohol. 
That  was  all  the  alcohol,  the  Secretary  re- 
plied, that  War  Production  Board  thought 
could  be  spared.  Whereupon  Senator  Gil- 
l»:tte  called  his  attention  to  testimony  from 
Iho  War  Production  Board  that  alcohol  for 
40.000  tons  of  rubber  was  all  that  the  Jones 
organization  had  a'^ked  for.  "We  have  great 
d!(liculty  in  following  these  statements."  said 
GiixETTF,  "very  great  difficulty."  "I  can  un- 
derstand that.  Senator,"  replied  Jones. 

The  facts  brought  out  by  the  committee 
v,-ere  directly  contrary  to  the  Information 
given  out  from  Wrshingtcn  at  the  outret. 
Oil  men  admitted  that  the  oil  proce-^s  was 
still  in  the  laboratory  stage.  When  Donald 
Nelson  was  on  the  stand  Gillette  told  him 
the  oil  men  had  testified  they  had  been  asked 
to  pool  their  processes  because  all  were  in  the 
laboratory  stage.    "Right,"  replied  Nelson. 
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In  contrast  It  was  shown  that  Germany  and 
Russia  had  been  making  rubber  by  the  al- 
cohol process  for  years,  using  whatever  farm 
products  were  most  available,  jxjtatoes  or 
grain:  that  Russia  in  1938  produced  .W.COO 
tons  by  this  process,  and  that  Polish  engi- 
neers had  devised  a  better  cue  by  which  1,000 
tons  had  been  produced  in  the  year  before 
the  German  invasion. 

(Incidentally,  at  a  recen:  Tow-n  Meeting 
of  the  Air  the  question  was  asked  whether 
Drew  Pearson  in  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round  was  right  in  saying,  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  offered  us  their  process  but  had 
received  no  reply.  J.  E.  Po^;ue,  chairman  of 
the  synthetic  rubber  committee  of  the  Pe- 
troleum War  Council.  rcpli(?d  while 'he  had 
no  specific  information  he  doubted  this. 
Then  Senator  Thomas  of  Oilahoma  said  he 
had  asked  th?  Russian  Ambassador,  Mr  Lit- 
vinov,  about  the  Pearson  article  and  Lltvinov 
had  written  him  'testifying  to  the  truth  cf 
the  statement.") 

Various  witnesses  testiflec  to  the  commit- 
tee, however,  that  reports  on  the  farm  prod- 
ucts alcohol  process  as  developed  in  Europe 
had  been  printed  in  this  country,  so  com- 
panies were  in  shape  to  proceed  on  them,  as 
Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  wa;;  presently  to  do. 
That  Is,  it  was  the  oil  process  that  was  In 
the  laboratory  stage  while  the  farm  products 
alcohol  process  had  been  used  in  large-scale 
production  for  years  and  cr-uld  have  b^en  re- 
sorted to  at  once.  Yet  the  alcohol  process 
was  virtually  ignored. 

As  to  the  comparative  time  required  to  get 
into  production  of  butadiene  from  grain  alco- 
hol and  from  oil,  the  unchallenged  testimony 
was  that  grain  alcohol  butadiene  plants  could 
be  constructed  in  about  half  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  oil  plants.  When  a  timetable 
for  completion  cf  plants  contracted  for  was 
shown  the  committee  a  member  inquired  why 
the  alcohol  plants  were  ahead  of  the  others, 
'Because  their  engineering  was  further  along," 
was  the  reply. 

As  to  critical  material  required,  once  more 
the  evidence  was  In  favor  of  alcohol.  The 
Phillips  plant  to  make  45,000  tons  of  buta- 
diene from  oil  called  for  24,000  tons  of  mate- 
rial, the  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  grain  alco- 
hol plant  to  produce  40,000  tons  called  fcr 
only  9,GC0  tons.  In  another  case  the  figures 
were  broken  down  and  showed  5.000  tons  cf 
copper  required  for  an  oil  plant  and  2.000 
tons  for  a  grain  alcohol  plant  of  the  .same  size. 
The  testimony  of  Jesse  Jones  before  the 
committee  was  extraordinary.  He  said  the 
alcohol  program  had  been  expanded  as  fast 
as  he  was  assured  the  alcohol  could  be  had. 
Senator  Wheeler  asked  him  whether  it  was 
not  true  that  the  rubber  used  by  Germany 
and  Russia  was  made  from  farm-prcducts 
alcohol.    "I  dcn't  knew,"  was  Jones'  reply. 

The  Senator  continued  his  questions  about 
the  successful  operation  of  the  alcohol  proc- 
ess abro::d.  Secretary  Jones  answered:  "I 
don't  know  what  the  other  countries  are  do- 
ing. Senator."  This  was  on  M?.y  21.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  Secretary's  fin;t 
move,  before  starting  the  program,  would  be 
to  learn  what  processes  were  fceing  vsed 
a'brcad  to  produce  synthetic  rubber.  But 
nearly  6  months  later  he  confessed  to  having 
no  information. 

Senator  Giliette  was  speaking  from  the 
record  when  he  said  to  a  representative  of 
Rubber  Reserve:  "This  program  was  allocated 
when  there  wasn't  a  nickel's  worth  of  basis 
fcr  it.  When  you  allocated  5650,030.000  you 
told  the  boys  to  go  ahead  and  pool  what  they 
knew  and  develcp  scmething.  You  said.  'Here 
is  your  money.  Maybe  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  It,  but  pool  your  resources.'  " 

And  Senator  Wheeler  summed  up  the 
situation  to  Secretary  Jones  In  these  words: 
"I  don't  feel.  Mr.  Jones,  that  you  can  be 
held  respcnslble,  but  I  do  think  some  of 
these  people   that  have  been  advising  with 
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reference  to  rubber  being  made  from  oil 
have  been,  to  say  the  least,  very  much 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  making  It  from  oil 
and  they  did  not  investigate  as  they  should 
have  investigated  thoroughly  the  making  of 
rubber  from  grain  alcohol  and  the  use  of 
these    surplus   farm    products." 

Under  the  heat  turned  on  by  the  Gillette 

committee  the  program  was  changed  »o  tlriat 

now    it    is    proposed    to    make    200 .CGO    tens 

cf  rubber  from   grain   alcohol   and   most  cf 

the  rest  from  oil.     Toward  the  close  of  the 

hearings  Donald  Nelion   lesiified  that   if  he 

i    had  known  at  the  outset  what  he  knew  in 

mid-July   he   would   have  arranged   to  have 

I   60  percent  of  the  rubber  made  ?rom  grain 

I    alcohol  and  only  40  percent   from  oil.     But 

{    apparently  he  felt  the  program  was  too  lar 

.    along  to  admit  cf  change. 

I       It  seems  amazing  that  so  shrewd  and  com- 

I   petcnt  a  businessman  as  Jesse  Jones  should 

I    have    plunged    into    a    $500,000,000    building 

program  when  he  was  in  complete  ignorance 

of  the  subject.     Perhaps  the  explanation   Is 

this:  He  was  under  great  pressure  for  speed 

[    in   producing  rubber      He   naturally  turned 

I    to  the  large  oil  companies  with   their  stnfTs 

of  chemists  as  the   big  boys  who   cot.ld  be 

depended   on    to   get   action.     The   oil   men 

knew  only  oil.  and  they  paid  no  attention 

to  grain  alcohol.    -Possibly  they  had  In  mind 

keeping   the   rubber   Industry   In   their   own 

hands     with     Government-financed     plants 

after  the  war. 

What  is  done  Is  done.  We  must  now 
await  the  report  cf  the  President's  com- 
mittee. But  it  is  important  to  call  atten- 
tion to  how  vital  rubber  production  wa.*? 
bungled  as  a  warning  against  such  mistakes 
in  the  future. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  7, 1942 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  sup- 
plementing certain  editorials  for  the  in- 
clusion of  v.'hich  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  permission  has  been  given  hith- 
erto by  the  Senate,  ^a.^jk  unanimous  con- 
s'. ..t  to  insert  an  editorial  from  the  Hart- 
ford Courant  of  September  3.  entitled 
"The  Primaries  Refuse  to  Purge." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoiial 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  ihe  Record. 
as  follows: 

the  pri.'>:AaiEs  refuse  to  rurcE 

Prom  the  slimly  attended  primaries  thus 
far  held  it  Is  diff.cult  to  discern  anything 
like  a  national  trend.  Gsnerally  Fpeaklng, 
present  Members  of  Congress  seeking  re- 
nomlnatlon  have  been  renominated  by  their 
respective  parties  quite  regardless  of  their 
viev.'s  on  foreign  questions  prior  to  our  entry 
into  the  war  or  cm  domestic  cue;tiOTLs  bcfora 
and  since.  Tine  attempts  rnade  to  d^icaz 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  d'sngrecri 
with  certain  of  the  President's  policies — such 
as  the  repeal  of  the  neutrality  law.  the  ex- 
change cf  some  of  our  destroyers  for  rights 
to  various  British  naval  bares,  the  arminij 
of  merchant  v-ssels.  and  the  lcase-lc>nd  pro- 
posal— have  failed  in  almost  every  Instance. 
Tills  Is  partly  for  the  reason  that  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  them  accorded  ft  the  time 
with  the  preponderance  of  public  sentiment, 
as  indicated  by  the  Gallup  and  other  po!L». 
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airctrely    believed   that   by   malrta: 
own  delenses  in  a  »tate  f!T  complet 
edn»  ti  wp  mt?ht  avoid  war  hfis  pr 
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marked  as  a   means  to  ktep  us    j 
The. e  ore   they  can  find  no  partici, 
vith  M"rrber»  of  Congress  who 
iratMid  of  doing  that,  thesi?  very 
would   aim  Mst   rertamlv   ^?t   us    In 
1*    •  ■  .     .  -  .th  the  ' 

a;   :  :■;   of    IC- 

t^l  n  to  involving  ihw 

f>^r.  _ :j      Forthermore.    the 

ir.ddate«   for   the    Pre-»d»rcy    lt"?r)» 
re!terat'-d  their  earnest  purpo.<e  to 
platlorm   plfdg?a 

r  \'      '■  in   h's 

dr  '1  have 

beiore   bu      :  .1   say    it  again   a 

Your  bc>:^ •,  go.ng  to  be  sent 

fcreiRn  wa  s;  they  art*  gulr.i?  Into  t 
form  a  fore«  so  strorg  that  by  its 
cnce    It  w;ll  kc^p  the  th.eat  ..f  w; 
from  our  •  And  afaln  on 

day  n  P)\.  ,     .a.  he  said.     We 

on  :r)t  fcr  any  purposes  cf 

In*  n    In    forei'jn    dhpuiea. 

that  I  itard  en  ti\e  platform  of  ciir 
*-3  fir  p?3ce  I  have  labored  and  It  is 
I  «h.ill  labcr  a!l  the  days  cl  mv  li 

C;:ly    a    week    bsfcre    his    ncmi) 
Philuclelphla.  Mr    Willkie  assured  t; 
lyn  R'publican  Club,  •We  must 
the  war      *     •     •     We  do  n<it  Inteiil 
in°n  frcm  the   shores  cf  this  con 
Cnht  m  any  vtar      •••!•,  's  th 
the  Prisclent  of  the  United  Si  ties 
n^^c  the  determination  of  ti^e  Anie 
pie   lo  stay  uiit  of   »ar  and  do  n 
wird  or  deed  tbdl  will  undermine  t> 
nilnatton."     Aiid  be  subsequently 
cr.mpa!gn  promise:  'Tf  I  am  elected 
p'  •  shall  decide  whether  or  not  the 
to  go  to  war  " 

Ail  cf  this  now  belon(4s  to  the 
recall   it  only  to  m;ike  it  the  mo 
BtancUble  wfcy  the   voters  in  th» 
have  shown   no  dispcsUlun   to 
between  ao-calied  isoUtlouists  and 
i*'-"  "  ■  V  they  are  no 

■'■•  '         «e  who  quest 

*<^  .n  policies  pr; 

t-  .        .    :    •  .aiber    1941 

»l:mmaicd  from  pub.lc  Uf-.  All  tha 
now  is  that  whatever  attitudes  v 
taken  have  been  completely  submer: 
(tetarmuuiuon  to  carry  this  wux  thr 
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victorious  conclusion,  both  to  save  our  own 
free  way  of  life  and  to  give  other  peace-loving 
peoples  the  opportunity  once  more  to  live 
their  Uvea  In  the  precioua  atmosphere  of 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mundcy.  September  7. 1942 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Presid?nt.  I  rise  to 
rpquest  perrr.ission  to  insert  In  the  Recohd 
the  text  of  an  address  delivered  by  me 
in  Omaha,  Nebr..  on  September  3. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is 
a  gvnuine  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  with  you 
here  today.  It  affords  me  the  opportunity  to 
greet  many  old  friends  I  have  net  l>een  privi- 
leged to  see  for  some  time,  and  also  to  mrtke 
new  acquilntance«.  ^hich  I  trust  will  ripen 
Into  real  frieud.ships  as  the  seasons  come  and 
go.  I  see  in  the  audience  and  on  this  plat- 
fcrm  manj  who  were  associated  with  me  in 
the  campaign  2  years  ago.  It  is  a  special 
pleasure  to  see  them  and  nl»c  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  have  with  ua  our  good  friend,  the  chair- 
man cf  the  Rcpu  Jlcen  National  Committee, 
the  HcncraSle  Josmi  Ma-thn  He  brme.'^  us 
today  a  splendid  and  encouraging  message. 
He  is  no  stranger  to  many  of  us.  Not  only  is 
he  our  leader  in  the  Republican  Party,  but  he 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  patriotic 
statesmen. 

I  have  enjoyed  tremendously  the  oppor- 
tunity of  "peuding  a  few  weeks  here  in  Ne- 
bracha  during  the  sc-callcd  recess.  I  feel 
it  Is  important  that  a  Memb?r  cf  Ccrgrt-ss 
spend  as  much  time  as  Is  possible  in  h*s  own 
State,  to  learn  and  to  keep  In  touch  with 
what  is  going  on  at  homr  V/hat  pe<.ple  tt 
heme  th.nk  end  tilk  about  Is  sometimes  of 
:  .  than  what  we  talk  about  In 

C      ,,  i  mpt  8s  well  as  I  can  to  keep 

In  touch  with  conditions  in  Nebraska  by  cor- 
respondence, but  net  everyone  can  find  the 
time  to  write  letters.  And,  anyhow,  letters 
are  a  poor  substitute  for  personal  contact 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  here  today. 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  dircuss  with 
ycu.  the  representatives  of  the  Republican 
Party  of  Nebraska,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
majcr  Issues  cf  the  cr-mpai^n  facing  us  The 
Republican  Party  has  a  high  mission  to  ful- 
fill ill  tills  year  cf  crisis,  and  en  durin:;  the 
war  and  the  reconstruction  period  which  will 
follow.  Decisions  made  today  are  determin- 
ing the  trend  of  nations  and  peoples  fcr 
many  years  to  ccme.  The  minority  party  Is 
the  only  safeguard  of  the  people  against  the 
tyranny  prd  stupidity  of  the  majority. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  more  important 
today  than  ever,  for  throiigh  it  we  must  pro- 
tect the  people  and  the  war  eiTcrt  against  ths 
tyranny  of  regimentation  and  the  stupidity 
of  New  Deal  bureaucracy.  Maybe  we  can 
stand  for  considerable  temporary  tyranny;  in 
fact  some  of  it  we  accept  gladly,  even  demand 
It  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  successful 
pr'^secutlon  of  the  war;  but  I  do  not  know 
how  much  New  Deal  stupidity  we  can  survive. 

The  single  purpose  and  sole  Justification 
of  a  political  campaign  at  this  time  Ls  to  aid 
in  the  more  eQcieat  and  expeditiotis  prose - 


cuucu  cf  the  war  and  in  the  maintenance  cf 
our  American  system  of  government  and  so- 
ciety. We  must  win  this  ^T.r  et  the  earliest 
pcfsible  moment.  The  people  are  not  inter- 
ested in  purely  partisan  politics  th:s  year, 
and  rightly  so.  Politics  as  u:.ual  must  go 
the  same  route  as  business  as  usual.  And 
th.Ht  statenr-.ent  applies  to  all  parties.  Neither 
party  should  use  the  emergency  war  agencies 
for  Increasing  partisan  inlluence  or  strength. 
I  predict  that  the  people  will  again  return 
the  R-publican  Party  \o  power  as  a  reply  to 
this  administration's  shamelul  exploitation 
of  the  war  crisis  to  entrench  Itself  polillcaKy. 
If  we  Icse  this  war  It  will  make  little  dii- 
fcrence  who  Is  elected  in  November  1942.  The 
Republican  Party  hat  a  rightful  cla^m  to  the 
endorsement  of  the  voters  at  this  election, 
becaU3«?  this  admlnlJFtraiicn  has  failed  to  facs 
fninkly  the  problems  the  wa»  has  created: 
becaiise  It  has  failed  to  develop  a  policy  cf 
effective  miLtp.ry  action;  and  because  It  has 
failed  to  Inaugurate  a  prgram  of  internal 
economic  and  Qnanclal  stability,  that  cur 
social  system  may  survive  and  enable  us  to 
ride  out  the  tempest*  of  post-war  readjust- 
ment. 

The  administration  In  power  at  Washing- 
ton does  not  seem  to  replize  that  a  World 
War  IS  not  Just  another  boondoggling  proj- 
ect. The  situation  Is  aerif  us.  intensely  seri- 
ous. Governments  are  tottering;  men  at  3 
dying  by  the  millions  in  battle;  women  and 
children — nonccmbatants — are  starving  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  in  many  countrieo. 
Those  in  authority  In  the  administration 
know  these  facts,  fcr  they  arc  in  daily  con- 
tact with  the  course  of  event-*.  Yet  on  nearly 
every  single  isiue  that  has  arisen,  tha=;e  in- 
fiuences  back  of  this  administration  which 
direct  Us  policies  have  Invariably  chosen  to 
maintain  its  social  program  and  its  political 
machinery — even  at  the  expense  of  the  war 
effort.  I  shall  mention  Just  a  few  example-. 
It  v.as  not  this  administration  which  tcck 
the  lead  in  demanding  retrenchment  of  non- 
essential expendituies  It  slioiild  have  been 
rbvioiis  to  everyone  ihat  tiie  war  effort  de- 
manded the  sei  vices  in  one  way  or  anochsi, 
of  every  able-bodied  man  and  woman  who 
could  be  mcbiiized.  yet  the  administration 
has  fought  to  the  last  ditch  against  every 
effort  to  aboU&li  thc^e  p?t  social  agencies 
which  are  keeping  ruea  and  women  at  use- 
less ta.sks  when  they  are  needed  for  more 
serious  work.  It  was  only  the  determined 
efforts  of  Congress  that  forced  a  reduction 
of  this  waste.  With  war  industries  short  cf 
men  in  many  Ihies,  the  administration  hai 
managed  to  keep  going  and  to  keep  spend- 
ing practically  every  one  of  its  pet  agencies. 
It  was  this  administration  which  seized 
upon  the  excus3  of  a  war  emergency  to  re- 
vive its  di.scredited  scheme  of  a  canal  across 
Florida  The  argument  was  that  it  would 
bring  gasoline  and  fuel  0.I  to  the  eastern 
seaboard.  That  t;;rritory  does  need  oil  and 
gasoline,  of  course,  but  this  canal  cannot  be 
built  In  less  than  3  years.  Republicans  voted 
against  it  prattically  to  a  man,  but  adminis- 
tration pressure  drove  it  through.  That  Is 
one  of  the  many,  many  places  your  money 
is  going.  I  appiove  of  public  Improvements 
and  social  gams  that  we  can  afford,  but  I  am 
more  iuUrested  right  now  In  winning  th  3 
war.  The  social  gains  of  the  men  at  the 
front  are  not  given  much  consideration,  but 
it  is  they  who  are  doing  most  to  asiure  vis 
of  a  better  life  after  this  war.  Let's  support 
them — even  if  we  ourselves  have  to  do  with- 
out. 

My  second  charge  Is  equally  serious.  The 
New  Deal  Admiuisiratlon  does  not  hesitate  to 
use  this  war  emergency  to  entrench  Itseif 
In  power  politically.  Though  Nazi  submarines 
have  ventured  to  our  very  doors,  and  have 
created  such  destruction  that  our  ships  dare 
not  travel  our  own  sea  lanes,  our  President 
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apparently  h?.?  been  much  mere  Interested  In 
the  battle  of  the  New  York  State  Democrptic 
Party  than  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 
Though  this  I3  a  war  to  preserve  our  liberties, 
the  President  does  not  hesitate  to  pollute 
that  guardian  of  our  rights,  the  Federal  bench, 
with  a  man  fiom  the  Hague  Jersey  City  ma- 
chine. Though  this  is  a  war  of  a  united  Na- 
tion, In  which  men  of  both  parties  and  all 
classes  are  sacrificing  themselves  daily  to  keep 
America  fafe.  the  Attorney  General  cf  this  ad- 
ministration is  not  ashamed  to  call  upon  his 
cchorts  to  hold  the  New  Deal  party  lines 

It  is  a  shameful  spectacle.  Men  on  the  ships. 
In  the  camps,  In  the  planes,  on  the  battle 
line,  are  not  stopping  to  ask  whether  the  men 
around  them  are  Republicans  or  Democrats. 
Men  and  women  In  the  factories  and  machine 
shops  are  not  stopping  to  inquire  whether 
those  who  use  their  weapons  have  the  proper 
social  outlook.  Farmers  are  not  Insisting  that 
the  food  they  produce  shall  go  only  to  feed 
certified  New  Dealers.  Men  of  all  parties  and 
all  classes  are  asking  only  the  opportunity 
to  serve,  and  to  serve  not  the  Republican 
Party  nor  the  New  Deal  but  America.  It  Is 
only  the  adminlstrstlon  In  Washington  which 
is  willing  to  use  this  national  emergency  and 
the  tremendous  war  powers  which  go  with  It 
to  attempt  lo  cement  its  political  power  so 
securely  that  nothing  can  ever  uproot  it. 

The  third  charge  I  have  to  make  aftaitist 
this  administration's  prosecution  of  the  war 
is  perhaps  mo.st  serious  cf  all.  This  adminis- 
tration is  and  has  been.  In  theory  and  in 
practice,  a  government  of  one  class  only — 
labor.  It  Is,  In  fact,  what  would  be  called  In 
England  or  on  the  Continent  a  Lat)or  Gov- 
ernment, and  every  act  and  every  policy  of  the 
administration  has  had  to  be  suliordinated  to 
the  views  of  certain  labor  leaders  All  of  us 
should  be  willing,  and  most  o!  us.  I  think,  are 
willing,  to  grant  labor  its  full  rights,  but  a 
government  in  which  every  policy  must  be 
tested  in  the  light  of  the  desires  of  union 
politicians  is  something  else.  A  government 
entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  one  eco- 
nomic group  is  bad  enough  In  peace;  it  Is 
national  suicide  during  a  war  which  demands 
th?  unquestioned  loyalty  of  every  individual 
and  group.  Yet  this  administration  has  made 
no  move  to  free  itself  of  it-s  bias  and  discard 
its  favoritism  toward  this  single  cla.ss  ro  that 
every  group — laboring  men  and  salaried  work- 
ers, agriculture,  industry,  and  all  the  other 
social  and  economic  groups  that  go  to  make 
up  our  diversified  society — may  feel  confi- 
dence in  the  fcirness  of  th?  decisions  of  the 
Goveniinent. 

Let  me  give  ycu  an  example  cf  the  way 
tnis  spirit  of  discrimination  works  out.  as 
applied  to  one  economic  group  in  which  I 
have  a  very  deep  interest — agriculture.  It  is 
an  old  story  in  Washington  that  the  farmer 
is  Ihe  last  to  be  served,  and  that  his  requlie- 
ments  cannot  be  granted  if  they  conflict  with 
those  of  any  other  group.  It  is  generally 
agreed  In  the  Edministrative  bureaus  that 
the  farmer  Is  simply  a  rathrr  d'flicult  nui- 
sance who  must  be  paid  cff  with  a  Govern- 
ment check  to  keep  him  from  making  trou- 
ble, but  whose  needs  and  problems  may  be 
ignored  because  they  are  of  little  importance. 

This  attitude  expresses  itself  in  many  ways. 
Orders  fiora  the  Office  of  Defense  Tran.sporta- 
tion  restricting  the  use  of  rural  trucks  on  an 
Impracticable  basis,  and  directing  the 
abandonment  of  county  fairs  are  examples. 
The  present  campaign  of  the  W^ar  Production 
Board  to  pull  up  railroad  trackage  required 
to  carry  our  crops  to  market  Is  another.  A 
third  is  the  bungling  of  *he  sugar  rationing 
system,  under  which  so  much  restrictive  and 
pointless  red  tape  surrounded  the  use  of 
sugar  for  canning  that  great  quantities  of 
valuable  fruit  have  been  wasted.  The  diffi- 
culty we  have  had  in  getting  materials  for 
construction  of  farm  storage,  the  refusal  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  to  grant  essential 
farm  workers  the  same  deferment  status  that 


city  workers  receive— I  could  go  on  and  en, 
giving  examples  of  the  secondary  place  as- 
signed to  agriculture.  In  many  cases,  this 
discrimination  is  not  conscious.  Most  of  the 
Federal  buieaUs  are  wilhng  to  do  right  by 
th?  farmer,  according  to  their  lights.  The 
chief  trouble  Is  simply  that  agriculture  is 
not  adequately  represented  in  this  adminis- 
tration, and  agriculture's  voice  is  net  heard. 

One  prime  eiiample  is  the  rubber  muddle. 
The  news  of  Pearl  Harbor  had  hardly  reached 
us  before  our  agricultural  chemists  were  on 
the  Government's  doorstep  asking  only  lor 
the  chance  to  expand  production  cf  alcohol 
and  rubber  out  of  the  surplus  grains  with 
v.hich  we  are  troubled.  But  it  was  already 
too  late.  The  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment, the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
latlon,  and  the  War  Production  Board  had 
already  mnde  up  their  minds  that  rubber 
could  be  made  only  out  of  oil,  and  despite 
the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  grain-alcohol  processes,  they 
have  refused  to  admit  their  mistr.ke  Their 
only  excuse  for  refusing  to  accept  this  pro- 
gram is  that  It  would  use  ecarce  raw  ma- 
terials such  as  steel  and  copper,  to  construct 
the  plants.  But  when  our  chemists  pointed 
cut  that  rubber  from  grains  would,  on  the 
contrary,  save  great  quantities  of  steel  over 
the  alternative  petroleum  process,  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  still  would  not  listen.  They 
v.-ould  not  even  talk  to  our  asrlcultural 
chemists.  Instecd.  they  turned  our  pn  posals 
over  lo  petroleum  chemists  for  considera- 
tion, and  these  petroleum  chemists  turned 
them  down.  That  Is  why  Congress  had  to 
pass  the  Gillette  rubber  bill. 

The  administration's  attitude  toward  pro- 
ducers of  meat  Is  another  Instance  which  I 
wish  to  call  to  your  attention.  Retail  meat 
prices  were  fixed  by  edict  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  To  produce  beef  at 
prevailing  costs  means  a  direct  loss  to  the 
farmer.  He  gets  no  cost-plus  deal  such  as 
Industry  gets.  Even  then  the  farmer  does 
not  strike;  nevertheless,  production  is  re- 
duced to  a  dangerous  degree,  really  threat- 
ening to  the  war  program.  Neither  the 
larmer.  nor  any  other  loyal  citizen,  wants 
to  get  rich  out  of  the  war.  No  cla.ss  or  In- 
dividual should  be  permitted  to  accumulate 
unreasonable  profits  during  the  war.  Farm- 
ers do  not  ask  exorbitant  prices,  but.  like 
producers  in  industry,  they  feel  they  should 
not  be  denied  prices  approximating  the  cost 
of  production.  Wars  are  not  won  by  re- 
stricting the  production  of  necessary  or  criti- 
cal materials.  The  farmers  of  America  ars 
producing  vital  materials.  I  think  they 
should  be  permitted  to  produce  without  re- 
striction Prices  usually  decline  when  pro- 
duction increases.  Restriction  of  food  pro- 
duction sounds  as  logical  to  me  as  an  order 
limiting  the  Army  and  Navy  to  killing  but 
a  few  of  the  enemy  dally  or  the  sinking  of 
enemy  ships  to  one  when  it  was  possible  to 
sink  several.  Producers  of  critical  materials 
should  be  encouraged  to  increase,  not  to 
limit,  their  output.  If  one  group  is  guar- 
anteed cost  of  production,  the  same  rule 
should  apply  to  all.  Every  citizen  and  every 
agency  of  the  Government  should  unite  in 
hastening  the  end  of  the  war,  not  In  delay- 
ing it  or  endangering  it  by  limiting  the  pro- 
duction of  e.'vsentlal   materials. 

Let  me  give  one  final  example  of  the  bias 
arainst  agriculture  by  this  administration. 
The  administration  would  have  you  believe 
that  farm  prices  are  the  principal  cause  and 
the  principal  threat  of  Inflation.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd.  Food  prices  are  not 
even  up  to  the  level  cf  the  1920's,  and  farm 
prices  this  year  have  only  averaged  about 
parity,  which  is  a  level  barely  equal  to  labor's 
minimum  wage. 

It  is  the  rising  level  of  uncontrolled  wages 
that  Is  the  prime  threat  to  our  price  level, 
since  wages  and  salaries  make  up  over  two- 
thirds   cf   all   income.     Wages  have   already 


lncrca?ed.  on  th?  avornge.  far  more  than  the 
coet  of  living,  yet  thnt  dees  not  hinder  some 
union  politicians  from  a.sklng  fcr  greater  and 
greater  increases.  No  one  objects  to  wages 
necessary  to  ma.ntaln  a  reasonable  standard 
cf  living,  but  that  Is  no  longer  the  question. 
The  question  is  whether  the  ever-increasing 
demands  of  labor  politiclRns  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  destroy  the  price  .structure  entirely. 
But  have  you  seen  any  administration  ac- 
tion to  take  wages  under  the  same  kind  of 
control  that  other  prices  receive?  Have  yrti 
noticed  anything  but  words  from  this  ad- 
ministration against  this  mounting  dan- 
ger? I  do  not  thin!:  you  have  But  It  will 
lake  more  than  speeches  to  keep  wages  from 
going  through  the  roof. 

Until  we  arc  ready  to  control  wages  of  in- 
dustry as  we  already  control  the  wages  of  t*-.e 
farmer  throurh  fixed  prices,  it  is  simply 
nonsense  to  talk  about  preventing  inflation. 
Yet  the  present  attitude  of  the  administra- 
tion is  to  push  down  fnrm  prices  and  all 
other  prices  so  that  labor  politicians  may  be 
requested,  politely  and  without  hurting  their 
feelings,  to  moderate  their  demands. 

Finally,  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention 
one  further  problem  which  ha."?  received  too 
little  attention,  and  that  Is  the  economic 
mess  we  will  be  in  when  the  war  Is  over. 
You  all  know  that  we  ore  spending  unprece- 
dented sums  to  wage  this  war.  and  that  after 
It  is  over  we  shall  surely  face  the  greatest 
national  debt  In  history.  Everyone  recog- 
nizes, of  course,  that  whatever  it  may  cost, 
in  money  and  In  blood,  we  must  fight  this 
war  through  to  victory  But  that  Is  no  ex- 
cuse for  spending  the  money  wastefully. 
That  Is  no  excuse  for  accepting  these  tremen- 
dous deficits  BO  supinely,  without  at  least 
an  effort  to  raise  a  substantial  part  of  the 
money  we  need  through  taxation.  It  Is  no 
excuse,  in  other  words,  for  the  kind  of  half- 
hearted tax  program  the  Treasury  has  pro- 
posed and  the  administration-controlled 
House  of  Representatives  has  adopted,  which 
simply  ignores  the  whole  problem  of  the 
Federal  Budget  by  putting  it  off  into  the 
future  with  the  vague  explanation  that  we 
will  meet  It  when  we  come  to  It.  We  will 
meet  it.  certainly,  because  we  will  not  be  able 
to  avoid  it.  but  It  will  return  upon  us  with 
redoubled  force  to  the  extent  that  we  ignore 
it  now. 

There  are  other  pest -war  economic  problems 
that  are  worth  thinking  about  now.  It  Is 
common  knowledge  in  Washington  that 
many  of  the  bright  young  bureauc-ats  in  the 
War  Production  Board,  the  Office  of  Price 
Adminlstn^tlon.  and  ether  temporary  agen- 
cies are  no*  planning  to  give  up  their  Jobs 
after  the  war  without  a  s.ruggle.  "Once  we 
get  this  economic  system  organised.  It  will 
never  get  away  from  us  again."  they  say. 
That  is  something  for  us  to  think  about  now, 
and  probably  to  fight  about  later.  These  vast 
war  pov/ers  over  our  economy  must,  cf  course. 
be  granted  to  the  administration  during  wnr- 
time.  but  we  must  guard  them  as  carefully 
as  we  can;  we  must  watch  over  their  use.  and 
we  mutt  be  ready  to  take  them  back  after 
the  emergency,  if  v.e  expect  to  keep  the  free 
American  system  for  which  we  are  fighting. 

Mr.  Hull's  so-called  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments are  something  else  le  watch  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  been  granted  practically 
unlimited  power  to  destroy  the  tariff  protec- 
tion of  domestic  industry  and  agriculture, 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  use  it  behind  iha 
screen  of  the  emergency.  He  is  perfectly 
willing  to  try  to  put  across,  during  this  crisis, 
his  dream  of  free  trade,  under  v.hich  the 
goods  from  every  nation  will  tie  free  to  flov/ 
into  our  country  without  hindrance.  And 
for  the  time  being,  apparently  there  is  Just 
no  way  to  stop  him.  I.  as  well  as  other  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen,  have  appeared  be- 
fore his  committee  times  without  numtier  to 
protest  the  damage  he  is  doing  to  domc*tie 
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Times,  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and 
from  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News. 

Thei  e  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  August  29, 
19421 

ANWimtSAKT    IN    CHINA 

As  the  magazine  Asia  points  out  in  its 
current  issue,  this  is  an  anniversary  in 
Ch;na.  One  hundred  ye^s  ago  Uxlay  the 
ueaiy  of  Nanking  was  signed  on  the  deck 
of  a  British  battleship  in  the  Yangtze  River. 
Out  of  '.bat  treaty  ci-me  the  system  of  "ex- 
traterritoriality' under  which  foreigners 
(Americans  included)  have  now  enjoyed  for 
a  lull  a'ntury  special  rights  in  China  which 
have  been  humiliating  to  that  country  and 
destructive  to  its  sovereignty.  ■'Extraterri- 
toriality "  has  meant  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernmen"  has  no  Jurisdiction,  civil  or  crim- 
inal. ov»r  foreign  citizens  in  China.  It  has 
meal. I  iliat  foreign  business  houses  are  not 
subject  to  Chinese  taxation;  that  foreign 
premise.-i  are  immune  from  search  or  seizure 
by  Chinese  police;  that  foreign  criminals  may 
not  be  arrested.  deUined.  or  imprisoned  by 
Chinese  authorities. 

On  viirious  occasions  In  recent  years  the 
ycun?  Chinese  Republic  has  attempted  to 
persuade  the  Western  Powers,  which  pro- 
claim themselves  to  be  its  friends,  to  put 
an  end  to  this  humiliating  system  of  force- 
made  law  which  creates  govemmcnts-with- 
In-a-government  all  over  China.  The  best 
that  It  has  had.  from  our  own  Government, 
IS  an  assurance  given  about  a  year  ago  that 
this  country  "expects,  when  conditions  of 
peace  sigain  prevail,  to  move  rapidly,  by 
processes  of  orderly  negotiation  and  agree- 
ment with  the  Chinese  Government,  toward 
relinquishment  of  the  last  of  certain  rights 
of  a  special  character  which  this  country, 
together  with  other  counules.  has  long  pcs- 
aessed  in  China. " 

Thia  18  a  va^ue  and  unsatisfactory  declara- 
tion. It  la  full  of  weasel  words  like  "ex- 
pects to  move"  and  "when  the  conditions  of 
peace  prevail  "  and  "orderly  negotiation"  and 
"toward  relinquishment"  It  is  no  proper 
answer  at  all  to  be  made  to  a  brave  and 
loyal  ally  fighting  at  our  side.  Since  we  be- 
lieve, and  afQim.  that  a  new  day  is  coming 
when  the  foreigner  wil'  have  no  "special 
rights"  In  China  which  the  citizen  of  China 
does  not  have  in  the  western  democracies, 
why  do  we  hesitate  to  annul  the  special 
privileges  which  have  humbled  China  and 
galled  Its  people  for  a  hundred  years?  It 
would  be  a  dramatic  gesture  and  a  Qne  act 
of  fnenctvhip — as  well  as  a  moral  Fubstituie 
for  some  of  the  bombers  we  have  been  prom- 
ising to  send — if  the  President  chose  this 
centenn'al  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Nanking  to  put  an  end  to  "extra- 
territoriality" m  China  so  far  as  Americans 
are  ct>ncerned. 
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(From  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  August  20, 
19431 

vsoLisH  rr  now 

Sena  I.  i  Ej_iert  D  Thomas,  of  Utah,  told  his 
cnlleagties  this  week  that  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  should  renounce  their 
extraterritorial  rights  m  China  now  A 
former  misi-icnary  in  Japan,  Sena*  ^r  Thomas 
18  one  of  the  few  men  in  Congress  who  have 
first-hand  knowledge  of  Oriental  pet)r;le£. 
their  iispirations.  their  ways  of  thinking 
The  Chinese  Government  has  denounced  the 
"uneejual  treat les"  on  which  extraterritorial 
claims   are   based  time  and  again. 

What  these  "Tights'  amount  to  is  this; 
Any  foreigner  whcee  country  enjoys  extra- 
•.'  rritoriality  can  go  into  China  and  raise  any 
.-.  :.d  of  hell  he  likes,  without  the  Chinese 
:i    "hor.ties  being  able  to  bring  hini  to  justice. 


Americans,  for  in.'^tance.  who  conmit  crimes 
In  China  or  are  defendants  in  cImI  suits,  are 
not  Uied  m  Chinese  but  in  American  courts. 
Consider  for  a  moment  our  owi:  feelings  if 
China  set  up  courts  in  this  country  to  try  its 
nationals  who  violated  our  laws. 

The  State  Department  has  fromlsed  to 
negotiate  with  the  Chinese  Gov:rnment  for 
the  abolition  of  extraterritoriality,  after  the 
war.  That  is  what  Cripps  prcinlsed  India 
with  respect  to  independeuce.  Are  we  going 
to  use  "rights  '  founded  on  force  as  bargain- 
ing points  to  obtain  future  conc<  ssicns  from 
our  gallant  ally?     The  Chinese  laay  su-spect 

The  forerunner  of  all  the  "unequal 
treaties'  granting  foreign  power,  extraterri- 
torial privileges  in  China  was  signed  August 
29,  1842.  aboard  a  British  maii-of-war  off 
Nanku.g  at  the  end  of  the  Opiui.i  War. 

Almost  to  the  day.  99  years  la.er,  another 
pact  was  signed  on  a  British  warship  off 
Canada.  The  Atlantic  Charter  pi  oclaims  the 
wish  of  its  signatories  "'to  see  sovereign  rights 
and  self-government  restored  tc  those  who 
have  been  forcibly  deprived  tjf  them." 

China  was  deprived  of  the  sov  jreign  right 
to  absolute  jurisdiction  within  iti  borders  'oy 
British  broadsides.  We.  and  otlier  powers, 
then  moved  In  and  demanded  timilar  con- 
cessions. 

American  life  and  property  In  China  will 
be  Just  as  safe  without  exUateriltoriality  as 
with  it. 

We  should  abandon  this  "fiction  of  Inter- 
national law  "  at  once,  as  a  free  ar  d  voluntary 
admission  that  we  mean  what  we  say.  when 
we  repudiate  "rights  '  obtained  by  force. 

The  peoples  of  India,  as  well  as  :he  Chinese, 
would  welcome  such  action  as  a  s.gn  that  our 
professions  in  their  regard  are  sincere. 

(Prom  the  Greenville  (S  C  )  Ne\  s  of  August 
21,  1942] 

AmH    100    YEARS 

Senator  Ei-BEmx  D.  Thomas  <f  Utah  re- 
mindeo  the  Sinat*  the  other  d.y  that  Au- 
gust 29  will  mark  the  cne-huncrcdth  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  tlie  first,  extraterri- 
torial rights  agreement  between  C  reat  Britain 
and  China  and  suggested  that  the  United 
Nations  surrender  all  extra terrixjrial  rights 
in  China  as  -i  token  of  their  determination 
to  apply  the  prineiples  of  the  At  antic  Char- 
ter, now  beginning  its  second  year  to  the 
whole  world 

Senator  Thdmas  thinks  it  wou.d  be  fitting 
to  sign  a  treaty  waiving  these  rights — which 
give  foreign  nations  sovereignty  over  portions 
of  Chinese  territory — on  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  o:  the  Initiation  of  an  arrange- 
ment which  has  been  humiliating  to  the 
Chinese 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  signing 
of  such  a  treaty  on  this  date  wo  old  be  a  tit- 
ting  gesture  of  frlendf-hlp  and  a  means  of 
assuring  the  Chinese  people  of  tie  confidence 
and  esteem  of  her  allies  amonp  the  United 
Nations  But  it  is  unforttmate  y  true  that 
China's  neighbor.  India,  is  presently  seething 
with  unrest  ever  kindred  matters  and  the 
political  leaders  there  cculd  be  counted  on 
to  seize  upon  anything  of  the  tcind  to  feed 

I    the  fire   of  their  own  ambitions. 

Certainly  China  has  earned  the  right  to  be 
considered  among  the  great  nat  ons  and  she 
deserves  the  abolition  of  agreements  which 
place  ner  In  the-  position  of  an  inferior.     But 

j  for  the  good  oi  ail  concerned  aiul  the  cause 
in  which  China's  allies  are  engaged  with  her 
it  might  be  well  to  defer  such  ( onsideratlon 
until  after  th"  present  world  t  merijenry  is 
past. 

j  China's  responsi'ole  leaders  ure  probably 
aware  of  the  need  to  tread  9o;tly  In  such 
matters  until  a  more  propitlou.i  time  when 

!  the  nation's  rt  presentatives  can  sit  down  in 
pefxe  and  thresh  tut  their  piobiems  without 

i   the  distraction i-  of  war. 
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Monday,  September  7,  1942 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  September  5, 
1942.  issue  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune 
expresses  the  thoughts  of  millions  of 
anxious  Americans  today  so  well  that  I 
desire  to  place  it  in  the  Record  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  I  consider  the  edi- 
torial a  valuable  contribution  pointing 
the  way  toward  substituting  order  for 
disorder,  efficiency  for  inefficiency,  and 
simplification  for  the  present  complicated 
confusion.  It  suggests  a  sensible  plan 
whereby  our  war  effort  may  be  stream- 
lined and  put  into  high  gear. 

WE    NEED    A    NEW   CABINET 

Th?  appointment  of  a  supersupercoordi- 
natcr  of  economic  matters  is  expected.  In 
Washington  it  is  believed  the  President  will 
present  his  plan  in  a  message  to  Congress  on 
Monday  and  In  a  radio  address  to  the  people 
on  Monday  evening.  The  supersupercoordl- 
nator  will  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  wages 
and  prices.  He  will  levy  war  or.  Inflation.  He 
will  have  a  board  of  advisers  on  which  the 
Government,  business,  labor,  and  the  farmers 
will  be  represented  as  in  the  corporative 
state.  To  the  supersuperccordlnator  the 
President  will  convey  all  the  authority  over 
economic  matters  Intrusted  to  him  in  the 
various  emergency  laws. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  so  it  is  said,  hopes  that  by 
relieving  himself  of  the  burden  of  economic 
management  he  can  devote  more  of  his  time 
to  directing  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Once  again  the  complaints  of  ccnftision  In 
Washington  have  become  so  widespread  that 
Mr  RcK)S?velt  feels  that  he  must  do  some- 
thing On  similai  occasions  In  the  recent 
past  he  replaced  the  Council  of  Defense  with 
the  Office  ol  Production  Management  and  the 
O.T.ce  of  Production  Management  with  the 
War  Production  Board.  Other  creations  were 
the  War  Labor  Board,  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, and  a  host  of  ml.'cellaneous 
authorities,  coordinators,  and  agencies,  the 
very  names  of  which  are  now  forgotteia, 
though  many  of  them  are  still  functioning 
and  their  pay  rolls  are  growing  from  week  to 
week 

These  reshulBlngs  accomplish  nothing  ex- 
cept temporarily  to  quiet  criticism.  In  a  few 
weeks  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  only 
change  Is  one  of  name  and  that  the  same 
old  confusion,  resulting  from  divided  au- 
thority and  muddled  purpose.  Is  still  with 
us.  There  Is  no  reason  to  expect  better  of 
the  newest  proposal. 

The  President's  passion  for  improvisation 
has  blinded  him  to  the  obvious  remedy  lying 
within  our  accustomed  way  of  conducting 
the  Government's  business.  The  President 
doesn't  need  to  invent  an  administrative 
structure.  He  has  one  at  hand  in  the  Cabi- 
net. It  is  largely  because  his  department 
heads  are  unequal  to  their  responsibilities 
that  he  has  had  to  create  administrative 
agencies  to  do  their  work  for  them.  Given  a 
Cabinet  of  intelligent,  able  men  most  of  his 
difficulties  'w^ould  disappear. 

Look  them  over.  The  Secretary  of  War  Is 
in  his  dotage.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury had  no  adequate  preparation  in  finance 
for  the  stupendous  responsibilities  he  car- 


ries. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  an 
unsuccessful  lawyer  who  never  was  able  to 
earn  his  living.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
was  an  incompetent  newspaper  publisher. 
The  feather-brained  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
never  enjoyed  the  respect,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  confidence,  of  either  wing  of  the  labor 
movement.  Who  ever  heard  of  Wickard  be- 
fore he  got  his  job  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture? 

Whst  is  needed  is  a  complete  shake-up  of 
the  Cabinet.  Its  members  should  each  pos- 
sess the  intelligence,  the  special  knowledge, 
and  the  executive  competence  to  handle  a  big 
Job.  Obvious  y  most  of  them  do  not  measure 
up  to  their  respoiisibilities,  and  therefore 
the  President  has  been  obliged  to  create  new 
administrative  agencies  to  do  their  work  for 
them.  Tliat  has  made  for  confusion, -duplica- 
tion of  effort,  jealousy,  and  waste  of  time 
and  money. 

A  new  supersuperagency  will  not  remedy 
matters,  and  may  make  them  worse.  Wluit  is 
needed  is  a  simplification  of  the  organization 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  belter  scheme  can 
be  found  than  that  with  which  the  American 
people  are  familiar.  If  the  President  will  put 
competent  men  In  the  Cabinet  and  delegate 
autho'^ity  to  them,  much  of  the  needless  con- 
fusion within  the  Government  and  between 
the  Government  and  the  people  will  auto- 
matically disappear  and  the  prospects  cif  a 
sp>eedy  victory  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 
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M  .  liiOMAti  r.  FORD.  Mr.  Spea'ier. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  therein  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Sun: 

WAR    LABOR    BOARD    AND    INFLATION 

The  National  War  Labor  Board's  decision  in 
the  big  steel  case  has  brought  out  many 
absurd  comments.  None  is  more  so  than  the 
New  York  Times'  statement  that  the  Beard 
"has  been  the  greatest  wage-raising  instru- 
ment ever  devised." 

In  fairness  nnd  equity,  there  was  no  good 
reason  why  workers  in  big  sieel  should  not 
be  granted  the  same  wages  as  workers  In  little 
steel.  The  big  steel  operators  themselves  have 
long  raised  a  loud  voice  for  uniformity.  They 
did  not,  in  Jact.  oppose  the  wage  increase. 
All  they  opposed  was  making  it  retroactive  to 
February,  and  It  is  this  part  of  the  Boerd's 
decision    that   Is   being   criticized. 

What  the  Board  had  to  decide  was  whether 
a  broad  conception  of  Justice  should  prevail 
ever  a  narrow  and  legalistic  interpretation  cf 
the  big  steel  contract  with  United  Steel 
Workers.  To  grant  workers  m  little  steel  a 
retroactive  increase  and  withhold  it  from 
workers  in  big  steel  would  have  created 
a  festering  sense  of  discrimination  which  cer- 
tainly could  not  help  the  war  effort,  and 
might  well  hinder  it. 

The  battle  against  inflation  must  be  fought, 
and  wages  make  up  one  front  of  the  battle. 
But  it  cannot  be  fought  in  a  mood  of  hysteria. 
The  fact  is  that  the  wage  Increases  so  far 
granted  by  War  Labor  Board  represent  a 
minute  fraction  of  the  total  wage  bill,  so 
minute  that  they  cannot  honestly  be  called 
inflationary.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  War  Labor 
Board  has  denied  Increases,  as  well  as  granted 
them.    In  the  General  Cable  case  the  Board 


even  used  military  power  to  enforce  a  cecisi^n 
that  the  workers  had  no  raise  coming. 

There  are  two  ways  to  handle  labor  In  this 
war.  One  Is  to  impose  upon  it  dictatorial 
decisions  reached  without  a  hearing  and  with 
no  regard  to  simple  Justice.  The  other  is 
the  way  of  War  Labor  Board — the  democratic 
way,  in  which  labor,  along  with  management 
and  the  public,  participates.  Until  the  dem- 
ocratic v^•ay  has  proved  itself  Incapable  of 
contributing  to  victory,  we  would  be  fools  to 
abandon  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.STEVENSON 

OF    VViSi;OI>,-SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  7, 1942 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
by  Mark  R.  Byers  appearing  in  the  Wis- 
consin State  Journal  of  Madison,  Wis., 
on  September  5,  1942: 

Foreign  Affairs 

(By  Mark  R  Byers) 

You  are  no  different  from  most  of  the  other 
war  observers  if  you  are  puzzled  trying  tu 
figure  out  the  angles  on  the  removal  of  Ser- 
lano  Suner  from  the  Franco  cabinet  in  Spain, 
and  his  demotion  from  the  top  Job  in  the 
Spanish  Falange  official  political  party. 
There  are  almost  as  many  explanations  as 
there  are  experts.  The  only  conclusion  gen- 
eral to  all  Is  that  Serrano  Suner  having  been 
a  pal  and  worshiper  of  Hitler,  his  removal  is 
a  good  sign. 

Yet  the  Spanish  loyalists  refugeeing  hi 
Mexico  doubt  even  that.  They  trust  Franco 
and  the  Palange  no  more  than  usual,  and 
suggest  It  may  be  a  trick  of  the  Fascists  to 
confuse  the  Allies,  and  perhaps  screen  a  Hitler 
maneuver. 

There  have  been  hints  that  one  strongly 
advocated  scheme  for  establishing  a  second 
front  in  Europe  was  for  picking  a  fight  with 
Spain  and  invading  her.  Portugal,  long-tlmu 
British  ally  although  now  practicing  neu- 
trality, might  open  the  gates.  Franco  may 
know  more  about  that  proposal  than  the  ex- 
pertii. 

Again,  the  Latin- American  countries,  cul- 
tivation of  which  on  a  cultural  and  political 
basis  has  been  a  cardinal  point  of  Franco's 
policy,  are  lining  up  with  the  United  Natlom;. 
and  Spanish  Falange  friends  in  Cuba  and 
elsewhere  are  net  popular  in  good  neighbor 
circles.  Franco  may  be  figuring  that  his  own 
interests  lie  in  pushing  Hitler  to  arm's  length. 

BUSSU  LOSING  CAMPAIGN  BUT  MAT  SAVI  THE  WAS 

Russia's  doing  mighty  well  considering — 
but  the  men  and  materials  to  smash  bacK 
the  Axis  machine  before  Stalingrad  and  in 
the  Caucasus  Just  are  not  on  hand.  The  Naz:s 
are  giving  this  campaign  everything  they 
have,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  loaaeti. 
The  butcher  Von  Bock  is  living  up  to  his 
nickname,  and  probably  will  be  in  Stalingrad 
before  long — at  a  cost  which  the  Nazis  can't 
afford. 

It's  obvious  that  Hitler  is  following  the 
simple  strategy  of  reaching  a  winter  line  that 
can  be  held  defensively,  hoping  to  relea»<>  a 
considerable  force  from  the  eastern  front  for 
op>erations  elsewhere.  The  prospects  are  that 
he  will  succeed,  but  It's  a  good  guess  th.it  h'.i 
hope  of  thus  neutralizing  the  Russii.  ' 
will  not  ma'^erlallze.    That  was  hU  b^ ,       .^v. 
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defe  kted 
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last  winter.     Then  he   -  r  :ntJ 
long  pAxt  the  time  that  caution  .  li 
ting  down  In  winter   V.r.f^.  'f  ']«> 
He  8  dolnK  the  »an.-    '■  ::.ir 
with  m  better  prospect 

The    Russians    came    nu.  , 
offenalve  that  clicked     T   t= . 
the   same  thing  again.  I  r 
not  shattered,  even  though 
welchi  of  men  and   metal  the  ' 
pouring  Into  the  attack     Howe' 
Volga,  chief  tranf^pcrtatlon  arter, 
Russia,    is  more  serlou.«      It  will 
•hlpmenu  of  materials  from  the 
and  Great  Britain  will  have  to  b* 
last  to  keep  the  Russian  Army  gclng 

Meanwhile  German  10'%ses  ar;  frightful, 
and  there  are  some  indications  thit  the  Nazis 
art  :ng    to   run    short.      1       ;  '    have 

be*-  it  from  the  we.si.  ai.c.  .iimed 

that  air  squadrons  recently  with  Rcmmel  in 
Africa  have  been  located  on  the  R\ isslan  front. 
Air  defense  of  Germany  itself  Is  much 
weaker 

The  Rvasians  are  losing  this  c  .  ^a,  but 
With  their  lerriQc  toll  of  N.izi'^  a  lU  tlie  time 
their  great  fight  gave  the  Allies  for  getting 
their  own  war  machne  into  hig|i  gear,  they 
may  have  saved  the  war 
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ROMMZL    KECOU.S    WHILI    ALL      - 

Rommel's  withdrawal  In  Eg^. 
save  Alexandria  cr  end  the  batUe 
ern  desert 

Roir.mcl  evidently  attacked  bec^ 
to,  not  because  he  was  ready  to 
knrick-out   blow 

So  he  struck,  hoping  to  find 
tage  that  could  be  e.xploUed  befor 
lar  outnumbered      Apparently  hi 
11,  and  found   the  main  Allied 
strong 

Rommel  will  come  aga.n, 
gambler,  and  he  knows  that  If  he 
all   his   chips  scon   there   will 
Allied  chips  to  give  him  a  chance 

This  is  all  vital.  If  the  Bnus 
beck  strcngly  into  Libya  and 
Tunisia  Italy  will  t  virtually 
War  and  the  Mediterranean  will 
British  sea  And  Hitlers 
a  great  plncer  movement  upon 
Sast  will  be  frustrated  for  keep^ 

J.4PAN  Pl'LLS  IN   LINES  FOR  GREAT 

Something  big  Is  up  in  the 
Erea.  but  It's  still  a  gue^s  what 
The   best    bet,  all  things  co 
Japan  is  preparing  to  Jump  into 
any  rate  she  Is  plainly  withdraw! 
only    in    China,    but    also   in 
Pacific.      They    are    going 
Japan  must  regard  it  as  of  sup 
tance  since  she  is  risking  the  los! 
conquered  territory 

General    Mac.\rthur.    who    t« 
fighter,  win  not  be  slow  ' 
plolt  the  Japar.e^  ^rfharr 
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UP'  •:.  ■:  Ti.ese  times  dema:  ..:  '':::  serv- 
!  ■  '  he  greatest  men  to  be  found  In 
the  Nation,  regardless  of  party  afiSlia- 
tlon;  men  of  character,  men  of  strength, 
men  of  honor,  men  whose  platform 
promises  mean  something,  men  whose 
platform  utterances  cannot  be  passed  off 
nonchalantly  as  campaign  oratory.  The 
type  of  men  we  need  today  in  public  of- 
fice is  well  described  in  the  poem: 

WANTED 

(By  G.  J   HoUand) 
God.  give  us  men!     A  time  like  this  demands 

strong  minds. 
Great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor:  men  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without 

winking ! 
Tall  men.  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 

fog 
In  public  duty  and  In  private  thinking! 
For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb-worn 

creeds. 
Their  large  professions,  and  their  little  deeds. 
Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo!  Freedom  weeps. 
Wrong  rules  the   land,  and  waiting  Justice 

sleeps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  these  trying  times 
I  believe  the  people  are  entitled  to  know 
before  election  how  we  stand  on  the  im- 
portant issues  of  the  day;  therefore,  as 
one  Member  of  Congress,  I  want  to  go 
on  record  on  the  following: 

THE    INTEHNATIONAL    STtTJATION 

We  are  engaged  in  the  greatest  war, 
the  most  savage  conflict  that  has  ever 
rent  the  globe  in  the  history  of  man. 
Our  liberties  are  threatened;  our  repub- 
lican form  of  government  and  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  menaced.  In  these  try- 
ing days  our  Government  is  entitled  to 
the  unstinted  support  of  every  political 
party,  every  organization,  every  citizen. 
I  pledge  that  support  and  declare  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  every  American,  regardless 
of  party,  to  make  every  sacrifice  and 
perform  every  service  within  his  power 
to  achieve  the  victory  that  means  so 
much  to  civilization.  Realizing  that 
those  who  win  the  war  will  determine  the 
terms  of  peace,  we  should  spare  no  efforts 
until  success  is  achieved,  the  Axis  Powers 
utterly  crushed,  and  their  military  power 
entirely  destroyed. 

THE  NATIONAL  STTtJATlON 

Our  boys  are  fighting  and  dying  on  the 
battle  fronts  of  the  world  to  protect,  de- 
fend, and  perpetuate  America  and  Amer- 
icanism. We  must  likewise  protect,  de- 
fend, and  perpetuate  Americanism  at 
home.  If  we  sacrifice  our  American 
form  of  Government,  our  American  way 
of  life,  and  our  American  standard  of 
living,  we  shall  have  lost  the  peace,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  we  have  won 
U-!'-  vi,-ar.  That  must  not  be.  Therefore, 
I  ■  •  cudiate  the  New  Deal  program  of 
[  3-^.r.  ;'  ■  onomy  and  regimentation. 
N  ^-  .rr.i.ient  of  free-men  should  be 
r  rrr.itted  to  determine  and  control  the 
::ves  of  its  r:':?  :■<  We  must  not  per- 
n:it  necessary  y,  .mme  controls  to  be- 
come a  p  rr.anent  part  of  our  national 
^y-t•  ;ri  <■•[  i-vernment. 


WORLD  POST-WAP.  FP     El  i     IS 

To  establish  permanent  p  3'^  sh  ;:  1 
be  our  ultimate  objective  Wv.h  v  r.- 
ditlons  and  alliances  chan^ng  as  ih- 
war  progresses,  any  definite  post-war 
proposals  at  this  time  woii'r  b-'  F:*i^vt- 
ture.  However.  I  believe  ti'.i'  c  -.j^^imil 
with  our  republican  form  of  Kovemment, 
the  United  States,  as  soon  as  hostilities 
have  ceased,  should  Initiate,  encourage, 
and  participate  In  some  form  of  an  in- 
ternational organization  tha:  shall  have 
the  power  to  provide  a  just  method  of 
settling  international  disputes  and  to  en- 
force its  decrees.  The  wmli  mr.^t  be 
spared  another  devastating    var. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE^:,ARKS 

iiON.  KNLTEHILL 

OF  WASHi:._:_. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESI INTATI VES 

Monday,  September  7  1942 

Mr.  HILL  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex  end  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  speech: 

Dear  radio  friends,  I  come  tc  night  to  talk 
with  you  for  a  brief  15  minute  i  about  a  few 
vital  Issues  confronting  us  in  these  serious 
and  difficult  days  It  would  lie  highly  im- 
proper to  discuss  partisan  politics — even 
politics  Itself  as  generally  und;rstocd.  It  Is 
true  that  tomorrow  Is  primary  day.  But  my 
only  suggestion  to  you  is  that  you  be  sure  to 
exercise  this  high  privilege  i  nd  cast  your 
votes  for  those  whom  you.  afttr  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  and  ncords,  believe 
will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and 
Nation.  I  was  quite  convinced  early  this 
year  that  you  folks  at  home  wt  re  more  inter- 
ested In  candidates  spending  their  money  In 
War  bonds  and  stamps  than  in  expensive  bill- 
boards and  advertising  mat;er  displaying 
their  appealing  laces.  My  brief  visit  recently 
to  the  Fourth  District  clearly  confirmed  this 
conviction.  You.  my  friends,  are  Interested 
In  winning  an  early  and  conplete  victory 
over  the  Axis.  This  can  be:  t  be  done  by 
having  real  unity  among  our  civilian  popu- 
lation as  well  as  in  our  figh  ing  forces.  Is 
unity  secured  by  continually  berating  the 
honest  convictions  of  a  host  of  Americans 
before  Pearl  Harbor?  This  ml  ;ht  be  counter- 
acted by  the  fact  that  certa  n  groups  were 
permitted  even  up  to  December  7,  1941,  to 
ship  oil  and  scrap  Iron  to  Jajan  not  only  to 
destroy  the  helpless  Chinese  tut  also  to  pre- 
pare for  use  later  against  our  'wn  boys.  Also, 
It  might  be  cited  that  Government  officials 
were  permitting  Japanese  flsh3rmen  to  poach 
In  Alaskan  waters  and  secure  most  valuable 
information  for  mapping  the  .^eutians.  The 
slogan  "Before  Pearl  Harbor"  does  not  create 
unity.  It  Is  what  we  are  njw  doing  since 
Pearl  Harbor  that  everlastlnjly  counts  and 
will  make  for  unity. 

To  win  the  war  we  must  have  a  unified 
fighting  force.  To  be  invli.clble  we  must 
have  cooperation  between  the  two  Important 
war  agencies.  Tlie  Jealousy  between  them 
and  their  quarrels  have  for  decades  been  too 
conspicuous.  We  have  a  corimon  enemy  to 
fight.  Let  these  two  arms  Df  our  fighting 
machine  unite  for  the  duration.  More  than 
this,  we  must  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  3-year 


war  book  of  Europe  and  Africa.  The  outstand- 
ing victories  have  been  by  the  air  force  We 
have  procrastinated.  "Billy"  Mitchell  was 
persecuted  for  proposing  and  urging  the  only 
method  of  winning  in  modern  warfare.  I 
supported  his  program  more  than  3  years 
ago.  His  disciples  are  Rickenbacker.  Al  Wil- 
liams. Seversky.  and  Ziff.  It  is  tragic,  how- 
ever, that  even  today  there  are  some  brass 
hats  and  ancient  mariners  who  belittle  the 
books  entitled  "Victory  Through  Air  Power" 
and  "The  Coming  Battle  of  Germany."  You 
people  of  America  must  demand  that  this 
most  powerful  and  Important  third  arm  of 
our  fighting  force  be  organized  and  built  up 
to  exceed  anything  that  the  Axis  can  produce. 
This  alone  will  insure  victory. 

We  not  only  need  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
equipment,  but  we  need  also  food  and  cloth- 
ing. These  are  just  as  necessary  to  win  a 
war.  Farmers  have  been  urged  to  produce, 
produce,  produce..  They  have  loyally  and 
patriotically  responded  to  this  appeal  and  the 
yields  are  the  greatest  In  decades.  Then, 
why  all  this  red  tape  and  priorities  before 
they  can  get  implements  to  harvest  and 
materials  to  build  storage  houses  for  those 
crops?  Bureaucratic  control  has  run  ram- 
pant In  Washington,  D.  C.  There  is  waste 
of  time,  waste  of  energy,  and  waste  of  funds 
going  on  right  here  while  farmers  are  labor- 
ing 16  and  17  hours  daily  to  produce  and 
harvest  crops.  I  saw  my  neighbors  in  Benton 
County  doing  this  very  thing. 

You  people,  the  rank  and  file  through- 
out America,  are  sacrificing,  are  paying  taxes, 
are  purchasing  bonds  and  stamps,  are  going 
the  limit  to  produce.  You  demand  that  red 
tape  in  our  bureaus  be  cut.  that  clockwatch- 
Ing  by  Federal  employees  be  forgotten,  that 
waste  and  inefficiency  be  eliminated,  that 
excess  profits  be  confiscated,  and  that  all 
strikes  by  all  groups  be  prohibited  for  the 
duration.  We  have  before  us  the  most  gi- 
gantic task  of  cur  national  existence.  Our 
very  form  of  government  and  our  sacred  In- 
stitutions are  in  the  gravest  danger  of  de- 
struction. This  Is  not  the  time  to  quibble 
about  our  petty  personal  rights  and  priv- 
ileges. Let  us  rather  face  the  realities  and 
shoulder  our  responsibilities.  Today  Is  the 
acceptable  time,  not  tomorrow — tomorrow 
may  be  too  late. 

We  are  engaged  in  the  most  devastating 
war  of  all  history.  The  enemy  is  shrewd  and 
ruthless — also  prepared  and  formidable.  We 
can,  we  must,  we  will  win  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Axis  as  early  as  possible.  To  do  this 
an  all-out  war  is  absolutely  necessary.  -This 
was  Grant's  program  in  the  late  Civil  War, 
and  it  became  an  invincible  conquering  vic- 
torious policy  which  crushed  the  enemy.  It  i 
may  be  grim.  It  may  be  ruthless,  but  such  is  , 
war.  and  we  must  face  these  realities.  i 

The  four  freedoms  are  based  on  our  Dec-  ' 
laration  of  Independence  and  Bill  of  Rights.  , 
They  are  quite  similar  to,  almost  identical  | 
with,  Wilson's  14  points.  All  of  us  can 
heartily  subscribe  to  these.  There  are  no 
trade  barriers  between  States  although  each 
is  sovereign  In  its  own  right.  When  this  war 
Is  over  let  us  hope  that  all  nations  may  (like 
our  States  I  cooperate  on  a  common  level  as 
far  as  trade  Is  concerned. 

How  to  avoid  inflation  is  a  very  Important 
but  also  a  difficult  problem.  It  is  being  care- 
fully studied  by  high  officials  both  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration.  I  would  favor 
a  ceiling  on  prices  of  all  commodities,  on 
wages,  and  on  prcflts.  The  purchase  of  bonds 
and  stamps  and  the  collection  of  taxes  for 
the  current  quarters  of  the  year  would  aid 
materially. 

I  favor  a  commodity  dollar  and  would  make 
real  wealth  the  basis  of  our  currency.  Our 
whole  financial  system  needs  revamping  so 
as  to  stabilize  the  currency,  making  a  dollar 
In  purchasing  power  as  nearly  the  same  to- 
morrow as  It  Is  today  or  was  yesterday. 


We  should  plan  now  for  the  future  so  that 
at  the  close  of  this  war  constructive,  worth- 
while Federal  projects  can  be  started  at  once 
to  engage  the  unemployed  which  private  en- 
terprise cannot  provide  Jobs  for.  This  will  be 
far  better  than  a  dole,  which  only  encourages 
Idleness. 

Private  monopolies  are  alv;ays  threats  to 
small  business  enterprises.  Nothing  Is  more 
tragic  right  now  in  our  war  effort  than  the 
crushing  to  the  wall  and  putt.ng  out  cf  exist- 
ence of  the  small  businessman.  Our  coun- 
try's success  is  founded  upon  the  small  Indi- 
vidual farmer  and  businessman.  Evidently 
we  have  failed  to  control  monopolies.  We 
should  prohibit  their  organization. 

I  would  suggest  that  capital  and  labor  and 
Government  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of 
Sweden's  labor  system.  They  have  no  strikes 
there.  Capital  and  labor  cocpeiale  not  only 
for  the  good  of  the  producers  and  consumers 
but  also  for  their  own  mutual  benefit. 

In  all  my  political  career,  toth  at  Olympia 
and  in  Washingttn,  D.  C.  1  have  urged  and 
supported  an  old-age  pension  system  which 
would  permit  these  senior  citizens  to  live  in 
decency  and  comfort  and  without  any  dread 
of  their  declining  years.  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so. 

My  f-ecord  on  the  public-power  issue  Is 
too  well  known  in  our  State  to  need  explana- 
tion. Electric  power  is  as  necessary  In  these 
modern  days  as  Is  air  and  wa-.er.  No  private 
monopoly  has  any  right  to  charge  the  exorbi- 
tant rates  prevalent  when  nc  competition  is 
available.  Coulee  Dam  and  Bonneville  are 
monuments  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who  favor 
public  power  and  without  them  now  we 
could  not  carry  on  production  for  our  war 
efforts. 

When  that  Immortal  document,  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  was  iieing  drafted.  It 
was  urged  by  certain  statesmen  that  property 
rights  be  included  as  one  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man.  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great- 
est American  that  ever  lived  and  the  cham- 
pion of  the  common  people  wrote  these  im- 
perishabb  words:  "Among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness."  I  do 
believe  in  property  rights  and  the  protection 
of  them,  but  far  above  and  beyond  these  r.re 
the  three  named  by  Jefferson.  If  these  three 
are  guaranteed  and  maintained,  property 
rights  will  be  protected. 

With  our  modern  machine  methods  pro- 
duction both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory 
Is  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  abundantly 
for  air  our  people.  If  they  are  all  kept  em- 
ployed on  a  high  standard  cf  living,  con- 
sumption of  these  products  will  continue 
stable.  The  difficult  problem  is  the  matter 
cf  marketing.  Too  much  waste,  too  un- 
reasonable rates,  too  large  pirofits  cause  our 
distribution  system  to  be  not  only  a  farce 
but  a  continuing  menace  We  must  devise 
some  system  whereby  we  can  get  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  closer  together  and  still 
retain  enough  of  the  middleman  to  make 
the  contact.  Here  let  me  emphasize  that  the 
two  former  are  the  most  important.  They 
must  not.  as  In  the  past,  be  subject  and 
Inferior  to  the  distributer.  Cost  of  produc- 
tion plus  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  producer 
and  reasonable  prices  to  the  consumer  must 
be  established  and  maintained  to  in  any  way 
approach  a  Just  distribution  of  goods. 

I  believe  so  much  in  the  i)rogram  of  "pro- 
duction for  use"  that  I  introduced  several 
years  ago  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  Our  extreme 
Individualistic  profit  system  has  resulted  In 
"the  economic  paradox  of  poverty  In  the 
midst  of  plenty."  I  am  heaitily  In  favor  of  a 
system  which  will  reward  genius.  Initiative, 
and  efficiency  according  to  merit.  There  Is 
room  for  this  In  a  democracy.  But  there  Is 
neither  sanity  nor  Justice  in  permitting  that 
system  to  build  up  huge  fortunes  while  mil- 
lions of  deserving  citizens  are  living  In  want 
and  misery.     In  this  splendid  country  with 


our  limitless  natural  resources,  cur  excellent 
form  of  government  and  cur  highly  efficient 
and  trained  people,  it  la  not  only  our  privi- 
lege but  our  duty  to  solve  this  econom.c 
problem,  the  solution  cf  which  Is  so  neces- 
sary to  our  welfare  and  s?curiiy  When  this 
war  Is  over  and  a  Ju.st  and  lasting  peace  is 
assured  let  us  use  our  best  Intellect  and  effort 
to  make  this  land  of  curs  the  finest  pltce  in 
which  to  make  our  homes  and  live  In  decency, 
comfort,  and  happiness. 

May  I  reiterate  that  tomorrow,  primary 
election  day.  it  Is  your  duty  to  vote— just  ts 
much  a  duly  to  vote  as  It  Is  to  produce — Ju^.t 
as  much  a  duty  as  It  Is  for  our  boys  to  fight. 
Let  us  show  the  peoples  of  the  earth  thut 
true  democracy  can  function  and  does  so  in 
the  best  Interests  cf  all  the  people.  Dictator- 
ships boast  of  their  power  and  temporal y 
success.  Let  us  quietly  but  definitely  prove 
our  strength  and  permanent  success. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  7, 1942 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  sent 
to  Speaker  Rayburn  by  Hon.  Martin  Die.s, 
of  Texas: 

SEPTEMEEa  3,    1942. 
The   Honorable   Sam   Raybvhn, 

Speaker,  Hoiise  of  Representatives, 

The  Capitol,  Washington    D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  placed  before  you  a  report  on  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  membership  of  Federal 
Government  employees  In  subversive  organi- 
zations. I  am  compelled  to  charge  that  the 
Attorney  General  has  utterly  failed  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  Congress  as  expressed 
In  Public  Law  No.  135  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress.  Instead  of  fulfilling  the  mandate 
of  the  Congress,  the  Attorney  General  hps 
Issued  a  mjaningless  conglomeration  of  sta- 
tistics set  in  a  framework  of  g.neral  conclj- 
sions  vhich  are  either  totally  Irrelevant  to  the 
Issues  involved  or  dangerous  to  the  Internal 
safety  of  this  country  if  applied  to  employ- 
ment In  the  Federal  Government.  A  brief 
analysis  of  the  Attorney  Greneral's  report  will 
show  wherein  and  In  what  manner  he  has 
failed  tr  carry  out  his  rcsponsibliilles: 

1.  Public  Law  No.  135  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  instructed  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  "investigate  the  employees  of 
every  department,  agency,  and  Independent 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Government 
who  are  members  of  subversive  organi:;a- 
tions  or  advocate  ihe  overthrow  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  report  its  findings  to 
Congress."  The  Attorney  General  has  not 
done  this.  What  he  did  do  was  to  vrrite  a 
letter  on  October  7,  1941.  asking  our  com- 
mittee to  send  him  a  list  of  the  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  who  were  members 
of  subversive  organizations.  Our  list  was 
compiled  largely  from  member-'iip  records 
which  the  committee  had  obtained  by  sub- 
pena  and  were  identified  as  such  by  the  cffl- 
clals  of  the  organizations  involved.  Having 
received  this  list  from  us,  it  appears  that  the 
Attorney    General   set   forth    to   discredit    It 
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I  call  your  attention.  Mr    SpeJ> 
fact  that   the   Federal   Bureau  of 
tlon's  report  to  the  de.K  rtmcn'al 
ried    no    recommendations    whatc 
charges  were  solely  the  respt^n.s'.bil 
departmental    heads    themselves. 
more.  I  am  In  posse.ssion  of 
that  some  of  those  whose  names  we 
to    the    Attorney    General    were 
airong  pressure  to  resign  "voluntarily 
weeks  t>efore  the  Federal  Bureau 
gation  ever  began  lUs  Investigations 
mandate  of  Public  Law  No.  135.     Po 
there  was  the  ca.se  of  a   departmcti 
himself  who  was  publicly  on  recorc 
eating  the  violent   overthrow  of  t 
States   Government.     A    few   days 
rubmittfxi  our  list  to  the  Attorno; 
this  departmental  head  voluntanl 
his  tS.OOO  salary.    According  to  the 
Generals   report,   97    of    the 
names  appeared  on  our  list  were 
employed  by  the  Federal  Governm^ 
Attorney  Generals  report  does  not 
they  were  not  in  the  employ  of  ■ 
Government  at  the  time  we  subn. 
names.    Why  and  how  they  left  the 
ment  employment  Is  a  mystery  so 
Attorney  Generals  report  is 
of  two  things  I  am  sure,  and  f  r  ' 
I  can  offer  Indisputable  proct    •!. 
the  Federal  Government  pay  roll  a 
the  time  we  submit tetl  their 
Attorney  General,  and  they  were  al 
with    subversive    organizations    u' 
designated  as  such  by  the  Attorn- 
Knowing,  as  I  do.  the  case    cf   ' 
mental  head  cued  above  who  re^ii: 
tarily.  I  cannot  exclude  the   r  -- 
gigantic  ruse  in  the  fcrm  or   ;.  ur 
tary  ■  resignations  of  97  persons  w 
appeared  on  our  list,  before  their 
ever    considered    by    the    Federal 
Investigation's  investigat.  -- 
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have  thus  thumbed  their  noses  at  this  Investi- 
gation of  f^eir  departmental  subordinates 

4  The  Attorney  General  appears  to  think 
It  a  matter  of  noteworthy  importance  that 
ou*  rf  a  total  cf  501  cases  on  which  he  has 
reported  to  departmental  heads,  only  two 
have  resulted  m  d.smistal  from  Government 
service.  The  Attorney  General  does  not  shed 
the  smaJles:  ray  cf  light  en  what  his  report 
to  these  df-partmental  heads  contained  In 
•'      "  501  esses      Did  he   find  that  the  em- 

•es  Involved  were  indeed  members  of 
.'.ubver.^lve  orcanizations?  There  is  no  anv.ver 
to  that  question  in  the  Attorney  General's 
report.  On  my  pan.  I  am  prepared  to  charge 
and  prove  beyond  any  doubt  that  In  sub- 
stantla'ly  a!l  cf  the  501  cases  the  employees 
we'e  afflHated  with  subversive  orTanlzatlons, 
and  as  a  corollary  to  that  propcsltion  to 
level  the  indictment  against  these  depart- 
mental heads  that  they  do  not  care  a  two- 
pence how  mi:ch  their  subordinates  ensaee 
In  the  activities  of  the  "front  organizations  ' 
of  the  Communist  Party.  I  can  submit  con- 
clusive proof  that  many  of  these  501  em- 
ployees have  been  affiliated  with  three  or 
mere  .subversive  organiyaticns.  I  may  point 
out  In  this  connection  that  the  hands  of 
many  drpnrtmental  heads  are  tied.  Their 
own  Government  Jobs  would  hardly  be  worth 
a  nickel  if  they  ordered  wholesale  dismissals 
on  account  of  their  subordinates'  affiliations 
with  subversive  organizations  and  thereby 
proved  the  truthfulness  of  cur  charges  that 
the  Communist  Party  has  obtained  many 
Government  positions  for  its  fellow  travelers. 

5  One  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of 
this  whole  problem  has  been  entirely  Ig- 
nored In  the  Attorney  General's  report. 
Wholly  apart  from  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of 
the  Individual  Government  employee  who 
has  been  afEliated  with  the  subversive  or- 
ganizations of  the  Communist  Party,  there 
stands  the  all-important  question  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  Communist  Party  and  Its 
"front  organizations  "  have  been  able  to  pene- 
trate Into  and  influence  the  ranks  of  the 
Federal  Government's  personnel.  If  the  At- 
torney General  had  said  frankly  In  his  re- 
port to  the  Congress  that  so  many  Govern- 
ment employees  have  been  affiliated  with 
this  Communist  "front  organization  "  and  so 
many  with  that,  the  Congress  would  have 
before  it  some  indication  of  the  magnitude 
ef  the  problem  of  Communist  Influence  In 
Washington.  As  the  Attorney  General's  re- 
port stands,  we  have  nothing  that  remotely 
bears  on  this  question. 

6  In  his  very  able  decision  on  the  case  of 
Harry  Bridges,  the  Attorney  General  had  the 
following  to  say  concerning  the  "front  or- 
ganizations" of  the  Communist  Party:  "Tes- 
timony on  'front  organizations'  showed  that 
they  were  represented  to  the  public  for  some 
legitimate  refnrm  objective,  but  actually 
used  by  the  Communist  Party  to  carry  on 
Its  activities  pending  the  time  when  the 
Communists  believe  they  can  seize  power 
through  revolution"  Mr  Speaker,  that  Is  a 
succinct  and  altogether  true  statement  con- 
cerning the  sinister  character  of  the  "front 
organizations"  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Holding  that  view  of  these  organizations, 
the  very  least  which  the  Attorney  General 
could  have  done  in  the  report  which  he  has 
Just  submitted  to  you  was  to  state  what  his 
investigations  disclosed  as  to  the  number  of 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  who 
hav»  been  r-^  .'  -i  with  such  sinister  or- 
ga:;:zati' n.";  H-  i.is  not  done  that.  In  fact. 
tl>  r  i.-  net  one  word  of  Information  on  that 
a::-.mpor*ar.-  pn-.r'  in  his  alleged  investi- 
gation.    U:,  :'■<.<:  a-  :!  ur.nl  the  Attorney  Gen- 

i.vpys  to  the  Congress  the  restolts  of 

stigation  on  this  fundamental  point. 
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General  which  has  been  placed  before  ycu 
takes  an  altogether  different  tone  concerning 
the  "front  organizations"  of  th;  Ccmmunlst 
Party.  In  his  Bridges  decisicn.  these  or- 
ganization.%  are  clearly  describfd  as  the  in- 
struments of  the  Communist  Party  for  the 
ultimate  overthrow  by  force  and  violence  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  In  his 
present  report  to  the  Conerrss.  these  same 
organizations  are  so  innocuous  that  member- 
ship In  them  Is  wholly  consistent  with  the 
highest  qualifications  for  cmplcyment  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

7.  In  his  decision  on  the  BrMges  case,  the 
Attorney  General  did  not  hesitate  to  name  the 
"front  organizations"  of  the  Corr  munist  Party 
which  were  In  any  way  related  to  the  Bridges 
matter.  In  that  connection  h?  named  the 
V/crkcrs'  Alliance,  the  Internr  tlonal  Labor 
Defense,  and  the  American  Le.gue  Against 
War  and  Fascism.  In  his  present  report  to 
the  Congress  he  indicates  that  crtain  organi- 
zations were  designated  by  Hm  as  "sub- 
versive," but  their  names  are  withheld  from 
the  Congress.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Attorney  General  has  so  clearly  pronounced 
upon  the  dangerous  and  subverilve  character 
of  the  Communist  Party's  front  organizations, 
and  in  view  cf  the  fact  that  he  rightly  holds 
that  innocent  persons  sue  sometimes  drawn 
into  the  activities  of  these  organizations,  it 
is  strange  that  he  should  fall  to  communicate 
the  names  of  these  organizations  to  the  Con- 
gress. Such  Information  wou  d  have  con- 
tributed not  only  to  the  enllght<-nment  of  the 
Congress  but  also  to  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  Government  employee;  who  unwit- 
tingly associate  them.=elves  with  subversive 
groups.  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  reveal 
the  names  of  these  organizations  which  the 
Attorney  General  himself  designated  as  sub- 
versive for  the  purposes  of  this  very  Investi- 
gation upon  which  he  has  now    eported. 

The  following  is  the  Attorney  General's 
own  list  of  subversive  organlzatl  :)n8  which  fall 
In  the  category  of  front  organu'-ations  of  the 
Communist  Party: 

American  League  Against  Wai  and  Fascism. 

American  League  for  Peace  aiid  Democracy. 

American  Peace  Mobilization. 

American  Youth  Congress. 

League  of  American  Writers. 

National  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Po- 
litical Prisoners. 

National  Committee  for  People's  Rights. 

National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties. 

National  Negro  Congress. 

Washington  Cooperative  Bookshop. 

Washington  C!ommittee  for  Democratic 
Action. 

The  foregoing  organizations.  11  In  number, 
together  with  the  Communist  Party  itself, 
making  12  In  all.  are  the  subversive  organiza- 
tions referred  to  on  pages  11  and  12  of  the 
second  section  of  the  Attorney  General's 
report. 

8  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  to  my 
own  knowledge  approximately  400  of  these 
Government  employees  who  were  allegedly 
Investigated  by  the  Attorney  General  know- 
ingly afBliated  themselves  with  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  and  the 
American  Peace  Mcblllzatlon.  two  front  or- 
ganizations of  the  Communist  Party  which 
are  somewhat  familiar  to  the  public  generally. 
I  should  also  like  to  remind  you.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy  is  the  same  front  organization 
which  had  Earl  Browder  as  its  vice  president 
and  numerous  other  Communist  func- 
tionaries on  Its  national  executive  commit- 
tee. To  give  you  a  thorough  Insight  into 
the  nature  of  this  organization.  I  quote 
from  the  program  of  the  League  as  follows : 

"It  (the  American  League)  proposes  a  plan 
of  action  at  the  specific  points  where  the  war 
machine  can  tuid  must  be  stopped.    It  builds 
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en  the  fact  that  the  conduct  of  war  depends 
upon  many  men  and  women — those  who 
run  the  mines  and  factories,  railroads,  and 
ships  that  manufacture  and  transport  sup- 
plies for  war.  those  who  create  and  distrib- 
ute war  propaganda  in  schools  and  press,  in 
churches  and  en  the  air.  the  farmers  who 
raise  the  food  supplies,  and  the  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children  in  all  walks  of 
life  who  maKe  it  possible — or  impossible — 
for  a  nation  to  v.a^e  war.  By  withdrawing 
their  services  and  support,  these  masses  of 
people— industrial,  middle  class,  agricul- 
tural— can  stall  the  war  machine  In  Its 
tracks.' 

From  the  foregoing  quotations.  It  Is  evident 
that  this  organization  was  not  only  Com- 
munist but  was  engaged  In  treasonable  ac- 
tivities. The  same  was  true  of  the  American 
Peace  Mobilization  which,  you  will  recall, 
spent  much  time  picketing  the  White  House! 
opposing  lend  lease  and  preparedness,  setting 
up  committees  to  instruct  draftees  how  to 
avoid  the  draft,  and  engaging  in  other  des- 
picable fonns  of  sabotage  of  our  prepared- 
ness program.  This  was  all  done  upon  direct 
Instructions  from  the  Communist  Party. 
Now.  the  Attorney  General's  report  completely 
exonerates  those  Government  employees  who 
were  affiliated  with  these  two  organizations, 
and.  as  I  review  the  Attorney  General's  re- 
port. I  can  come  only  to  the  conclusion  that 
what  he  has  clone  in  effect  Is  to  give  a  license 
to  every  Governm.ent  employee  to  engage  in 
any  Communist  subversive  activity  so  long  as 
he  does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  actually 
carrying  publicly  a  paid-up  membership  card 
In  the  Communist  Party. 

9.  Included  in  the  Attorney  General's 
"Findings  of  Fact  "  in  his  decision  on  the 
case  of  Harry  Bridges,  is  one  which  reads  as 
follows:  "That  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  from  the  time  cf 
its  Inception  to  the  present  time,  is  an  or- 
ganization •  •  •  advising,  advocating, 
and  teaching  the  overthrow  by  force  and 
violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  In  view  cf  this  unequivocal  state- 
ment of  fact  by  the  Attorney  General,  it 
is  astonishing  that  he  has  not  proceeded 
against  the  Communist  Party.  It  is  even 
more  astonishing,  if  that  be  possible,  that  he 
now  dismisses  so  flippantly  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  been  affiliated  with  numerous  or- 
ganizations that  are  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Communist  Party  and.  to  use  the  At- 
torney Generals  own  language,  are  "actually 
used  by  the  Communist  Party  to  carry  on  Us 
activities  pending  the  time  when  the  Com- 
munists believe  they  can  seize  power  through 
revolution." 

10.  Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  appropriations  to  urge 
the  elimination  from  Public  Law  No.  135.  of 
the  provision  calling  for  this  investigation 
upon  which  the  Attorney  General  has  now 
reported.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  not 
at  any  time  been  in  favor  of  this  inquiry  into 
the  subversive  activities  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees.  Now  that  the  investigation 
has  been  almost  completed,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral brands  it  as  a  s?rt  of  inquisitorial  pro- 
cedure. In  view  of  this  opposition.  It  Is  not 
strange  that  nothing  but  attempts  to  smear 
our  committee  has  resulted  from  the  Depart- 
ment's expenditure  of  $100,000. 

In  view  of  the  facts  which  I  have  cited.  I 
respectfully  urge  that  the  Congress  reject  the 
report  cf  the  Attorney  General  as  having 
failed  utterly  to  fulfill  the  mandate  given  the 
Department  cf  Justice  under  Public  Law 
No.  135. 

Re3pectfully  yours, 

M.\RT1N  DIES. 

Member  cf  Congress. 
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E:kTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  H0!\1ER  D.  ANGELL 

OF    OREOLN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVE3 

Mnnday.  September  7, 1942 

M:     ANuELL.      Mr,    Speaker,    under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

i  ORD.  I  include  the  following  short  article 

from  the  Oregon  Journal  of  August  13, 

1942: 

SH.^DES    OF     1898 

(The  boys  of  the  old  Second  Oregon  Vol- 
unteer Infantry  are  going  to  hold  a  reunion 
at  Laurelhurst  Park  next  Sunday  afternoon, 
beginning  at  1  o'clock.  They  will  have  all 
their  folks  with  them,  but,  nevertheless,  a 
shadow  falls  upon  what  otherwise  would 
be  a  glad  occasion  brightened  by  memory. 
What  the  heroes  of  the  Philippines  and 
Manila  won  by  capture  on  August  13,  1398, 
has  been  lost — for  a  little  while.  The  Jap, 
a  harsher  master  than  the  Spaniard,  has 
taken  over — temporarily.  Liberty  has  been 
brought  to  a  pause.  Here  Colonel  Willis 
tells  of  the  special  Interest  of  the  veterans 
of  the  Spanish  War  and  the  Philippine  In- 
surrection in  the  present  battle  of  the  Pa- 
cific.) 
(By  Col.  Percy  Willis,  retired,  former  major. 

Second   Battalion,  Second  Oregon  Volun- 
teer Infantry) 

The  Second  Oregon  Volunteers  were  a  part 
of  the  first  military  expedition  that  ever 
left  the  shores  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. We  left  Portland  in  early  May  1898, 
going  by  train  to  San  Francisco.  We  left 
San  Francisco  the  latter  part  of  that  month, 
bound  for  Manila.  The  expedition  consisted 
of  the  Fourteenth  United  States  Regular  In- 
fantry, the  Sscond  Oregon  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, and  the  First  Califcrnia  Volunteer 
Infantry.  The  expedition  was  commanded 
by  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Anderson,  United 
States  Volunteers,  well  known  in  Portland 

We  were  the  first  American  troops  to  enter 
Honolulu,  where  we  were  accorded  a  great 
welcome.  We  were  Joined  there  by  the 
United  States  cruiser  Charleston,  which  ac- 
companied us  to  Manila.  We  entered  the 
harbor  of  Guam  about  3.000  miles  west  cf 
Honolulu,  without  opposition.  We  made 
prisoner  the  Governor  of  Guam  and  took 
him  and  his  garrison  to  Manila  with  us. 

Arriving  in  the  bay  of  Manila,  we  found 
the  Spanish  garrison  of  about  15,000  men 
being  blockaded  by  the  American  fleet  under 
Admiral  Dewey.  Dewey  had  already  destroyed 
the  Spanish  fleet,  the  wrecks  of  which  were 
scattered  around  In  the  bay  and  could  read- 
ily be  seen  by  us. 

Other  American  troops  rapidly  came  to 
reinforce  us.  Nearly  all  cf  the  Western  States 
were  represented  by  regiments.  The  whole 
army  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
MaJ.  Gen.  Wesley  Merritt.  United  States  Army, 
and  a  brilliant  cavalry  leader  cf  the  Civil 
War. 

On  August  13.  1893,  Manila  surrendered. 
The  Second  Oregon  Regiment  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  regiment  to  enter  the  walled 
city.  A  detachment  of  Company  A  of  our 
regiment  had  the  coveted  distinction  of  haul- 
ing down  the  Spanish  flag  from  its  position 
on  the  wall  of  the  city  and  hoisted  Old  Glory. 

Later  peace  was  formally  declared  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  our  Govern- 
ment paying  Spain  $15,000,000  for  the  Is- 
lands. This  arrangement  was  not  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Filipino  leaders,  who  desired  our 
Government  to  turn  over  the  islands  to  them. 
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This  disagreement  resulted  In  war  February 
4.  1899 

The  Second  Oregon  Volunteers  took  aa 
active  part  in  the  campaigns  which  followed, 
which  ended  In  the  complete  rout  of  tha 
Filipino  armies  commanded  by  Gen.  Emilio 
Aguinaldo. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  the  Islands.  Self-government  and 
free  public  schools  were  given  to  the  people. 
The  Islands  bloomed. 

Then  came  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  dastardly 
attack  by  the  Japanese.  ManUa  was  attacked 
the  same  day.  Guam.  too.  was  attacked,  as 
were  also  Midway  and  Wake  Islands.  Manila 
and  Corregidor  fell  after  a  heroic  defens«!. 
The  Japs  have  occupied  three  small  Aleutian 
Islands. 

The  war  is  on  in  earnest.  Tlie  veterans 
of  the  Second  Oregon  will  not  be  satisfied 
untU  Japan  is  made  to  yield  up  all  the 
islands  she  has  taken.  We  want  her  to  give 
up  also  China,  Manchuria,  Korea,  Formosa, 
Indochina,  Malaya,  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore.  We  want  her  to- 
tally disarmed,  and  lastly  we  want  her  war 
leaders  tried  by  a  military  commission  of  the 
Allied  Powers  and  duly  ptinished. 


Air  Fewer  Proves  its  .Superiority:  Pfo^i'e 
Recogmzt*  Its  Leader,ship:  .Aviaiio'i 
Training  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1942 

Mr.  RANDOLPIi  M  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  iwy  iemark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  signifi- 
cant newspaper  material  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  of  September  5,  1942: 
Getting  Aih-Minded 

America's  military  and  transportation  fu- 
tures both  lie  in  the  air. 

The  primary  weapon  In  this  war  Is  air- 
power. 

The  impetus  being  given  the  airplane  by 
the  necessities  of  war  will  provide  us  with  an 
unbelievably  expanded  system  of  air  trans- 
portation after  the  war. 

One  day  some  genius,  or  a  group  of  geniuses, 
may  develop  some  new  gadget  that  will  rele- 
gate the  airplane  to  the  "horse  and  buggy" 
happy  hunting  ground. 

But  more  likely,  as  we  see  It  now,  the  new 
developments  will  be  Improvements  and  ex- 
pansions In  aircraft.  At  least  this  probably 
will  be  the  case  for  the  next  generation  cr 
more. 

So  the  "alr-condltloning"  curricula  being 
formulated  by  State  education  authorities  is 
a  practical  preparation  for  days  to  come — 
and  evidence  of  the  enlightened  policies  cf 
the  Pennsylvania   school   administration. 

A  special  ccm.mlttee  has  recommended  that 
the  high  school  curricula  In  the  Sute  te 
turned  with  heavy  emphasis  on  mathematics 
and  science,  the  two  basic  courses  on  which 
aviation  is  founded. 

The  committee  proposes  Installing  in  the 
high  schools  a  well-rounded  course  of  pre- 
flight  instruction,  covering  such  vital  studies 
as  military  aviation,  aircraft  structure,  aero- 
dynamics, power  plants,  communications, 
meteorology,  navigation  and  gliding. 

These  are  essential  courses  to  an  under- 
standing  of   aviation,   whether   the  student 
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.    of   the  rising  gerKTatioti  event 
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L,  rr.rTe  than  a      ^  .  t.  fu  •  .■.'.:    r.  '!. 
unce  It  proiEises  to  be    n  :    i  ^    :■  :. 
i:    Toild  UXe  titer  Uie  *-r. 

<t  of  the  older  generation  ^  * 
•  >  .1,  but  a^x^uired  only  a  h;t- 
j  -mouth  «irt  of  auto  edurat 

the  best  auto  op«''T    '^         >    ~    -       r- 
c:   the  rudinieii  .:   ;:..i   e     i 

tlon  go. 

Pittsburgh  already  has  establLshed  a^ro 
nautical  courses  in  the  high  schools 
late  Dr  Ben  O  Graham,  suprrlntendent  of 
»cho«:)la,  recoen .aeJ  the  trenri  cf  youns  mlnd^ 
to  aviation  and  In  193»  set  up  the  first  nuclei 
i*irpiajie  buiid.ni?  cLi-sfj  :n  the  N:vtion 
L*Mm»r  Junicr  H*Kh  School. 

Lant  winter  regular  avlat;on  grouii-l  ac     x)l 
course?  were  Inangurrtt^d  \v.  11  of  the  city's 
high  schools  and  In  June  more  than  SCO    iCu 
dents  graduated  with  a  workm«?  knowlcdi??  of 
planes  and  airmanfh'p. 

Bv  tea<~h!r^  hit;h-school  students 
principles  of  aeronautics  we  not  on 
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dates  for  miilUiy  fJyliig.  11  It  is  needed  In 


the  i 
r.oxt  few  years,  but  will  be  !aya:g  the  Krctiiicl- 
V.  (ic  frr  world  lesdersh-p  In  a  va^t  p...-*- war 
industiy  whuh  Rives  every  prospect  <  f  d.  aii- 
natlng  our  commerce,  economics,  and  wrld- 
widc  politic? 

It  wtll  be  Important  for  all  clr.?*i.-^  t-- 
dersuiiid  aviation  And  If  It  i«  Instilled  mlt'ie 
younger  generation  on  a  practical,  scieniilic 
b««ls.  so  much  the  better. 
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aO.000,000    Mich^.nl--    .^nd    3     d:£ss 

KKOrTRES.    F.MiTD   FUER   SaTS 

CHtr^o.   <•  ■  ■•  ••■-■"••■■      ■       <"  '•  -     F  "  '  -    r 

^•Xtit  Eastern  Airur.es.  who  ccmpieted  a   15 
"'mile    tour    of    combat    untt«    in    the    U: 
btate?.  said  last   night    •  .A:.-  .* 

*    need  300  OOO  pilots  to  wi;i  list-  w  ir 
f         In    addition.    Captain    Rlckenbacker 
the  Nation   would   need  5.000.0O0   rae<l 
U)  service  its  Air  Prrce  and  another  15  o. 
men   in  the  ground  forces      The  num 
flghtintr  men  is  "dcmutely  not  too  hit.h 
famed   Gier   said      "It   Is   the   duty    cf 
parrot    and    every    educational    force    to 
that  beys  frcm  \6  years  eld  tip  are  put 
training  for  the  Air  Porrc  " 

PKAISES    PLA>fi:S 

Captain  Riclrru»7nclcer  addressed  the 
Air  Forres  T     .         i.    i  raining  School  in 
c.igj.  asiid  c  a  Natioii-wide  radi"i 

dreae. 

He  rea»«rted  that  "plane  for  pla..e  i 
Is  no  nation  in  the  world  that  can  touch 
AmeriCi.n  product."  and  predicted  that 
growmg  warume  air  pc-^er  wcuid  resuljt 
a  revolutionary  change  to  air  transports  tion 
that  will  cut  freight  costs  In  half  alter 
war  la  ended. 
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(By  George  Gallup,  direc;   r.  American 
tute  o'  Public  Opinion) 

PKMcrroN.  N    J  .  September  5 — The 
e'  a  separate  air  force,  coequal  with  the 
and  the  Navy.  Is  beginning  to  take  rcK|t 
the  American  public  s  mind. 

.fmor^s   th<~^e   voters  who  have  heard 
r-    1     ;.*•    .i;-"^:?  for  and  against  s 
ii:  a:    :  -a  highly  controversial 

Ject  •       ;  ^  ir    .tar y  experts — the  majorltkr 
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I-:X  ILN'-TON  HF  REMARKS 


HON.  SOL  CLCOV; 


IN  i::e  house  of  representatives 


T;ie  R'  y.i:  Air  F^rce  in  England  and  the 
L^iiwafle  in  Germany  both  enjoy  Independ- 
e;it  status  While  the  American  Army  and 
Navy  each  have  their  air  corps,  there  is  no 
unified  air  force  u.ider  a  single  commander 
or  department  at  piesetit. 

The  attitude  of  the  layman  toward  a  sepa- 
rate air  force  has  been  measured  by  the  In- 
stitute in  a  survey  which  was  limited  to  those 
voters  who  said  they  had  followed  the  dis- 
cu.ssions  that  have  b°en  going  on  about  the 
subject.  Slightly  under  half  (44  percent) 
said  they  had  foUowed  these  discussions. 

Among  those  who  had  indicated  a  famili- 
arity with  the  issue,  the  division  of  sentiment 
is  as  follows: 

Percent 

Fsvor  of  separate  air  force 57    ' 

Opposed 27 

Undecided 16 

A  substantial  number  of  those  who  favor 
the  Idea  believe  that  only  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  air  arm  will  the  coun- 
try be  able  to  give  the  proper  emphasis  to 
modern  sky  fighting. 

WAr^rr  ais-minded  DiajEcnoN 

This  thovfght  la  expressed  by  one  voter  In 
these  words: 

'That's  the  only  way  we'll  ever  give  full 
weight  to  the  power  of  motiem  air  forces  In 
wartime." 

MORE  8QUAEBLINC  FEARED 

Some  voters  also  contend  that  by  Betting 
up  a  separate  command  our  air  forces  will  be 
led  and  directed  solely  by  alr-mlnded  oQcers. 
Instead  of  by  "admirals  or  generals  who  may 
have  had  little  experience  with  flying." 

The  contention  of  those  opposed  to  a  sep- 
arate air  arm.  however,  is  that  It  might  con- 
tribute further  to  the  rivalry  between  the 
armed  forces. 

•  As  It  is  now,"  said  one  voter,  "the  Army 
and  Navy  are  adways  squabbling  with  each 
other  if  we  created  a  third  department, 
there  wotild  be  Just  that  much  more  squab- 
bUng." 

Some  military  experts  oppose  a  separate 
Hir  force  en  the  ground  that  making  the 
I  .lange  during  wartime  would  disrupt  Army 
and  Navy  organization  to  such  an  extent  that 
It  might  delay  the  war  effort. 

The  idea  of  a  separate  air  force  Is  actually 
not  a  new  proposal.  Twenty  years  ago  Gen. 
William  (Billy)  Mitchell  campa:2ned  for  a 
single  Department  of  National  E>efenae.  with 
three  coequal  branches  of  Army,  Navy,  and 
A  : 
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V.'  I  :i  1  ''  "!:  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exLtnd  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  therein  the  following  address  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  the 
R  h'  Honor: ':.'  P  -ter  Fraser.  before  an 
e.xeiu'ive  met'.::.u  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Thursday,  September  3. 
li.42- 

J  years  today  since  the  Dominion  of 
Zealand  In  afsoclatlcn  with  other  mem- 
.  f   the   British   Commonwealth   of   Na- 
entered  Into  the  war  against  Nazi  Ger- 
a:.d  though  the  country  I  represent 
::  ;t  has.  I   believe,  made  a  contribu- 

tion cf  some  value  toward  the  prosecution 
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of  the  war.  and  a  contribution  certainly  not 
disproportionate  to  Its  size  and  Its  resources 
in  manpower  and  materials. 

I  would  Hie  very  briefly  to  refer  to  cur 
war  eHort  under  two  main  headings:  One, 
our  armed  forces,  and  the  other,  production 
of  essential  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and 
supplies. 

Prom  the  outset  men  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices have  been  recruited  and  trained  as  speed- 
ily as  the  equipment  situation  would  allow. 
Within  4  months  of  the  outbreak  of  war  an 
expeditionary  force  proceeded  overseas  to  the 
Middle  East,  where  it  has  fought  and  is  at 
this  moment  fighting  with  conspicuous  dis- 
tincUon  and  courage.  The  New  Zealand  divi- 
sion engaged  In  a  series  of  delaying  actions 
In  Greece  against  the  German  Army  in  1941 
and  again  in  Crete.  In  the  second  Libyan 
campaign  In  November  1D41  New  Zealanders 
were  among  the  first  to  reach  Tobruk,  and 
moie  recently  still  they  were  withdrawn  from 
Syria  after  refitting  and  re-forming  to  assist 
in  stemming  the  break-through  of  Rom- 
mel's army  on  the  Egyptian  frontier  and.  at 
this  moment,  they  are  engaged  on  the  Ala- 
mein  front  In  what  must.  I  believe.  Inevitably 
be  fierce  and  bitter  fighting.  Though  New 
Zealand  casualties  throughout  all  these  cam- 
paigns have  been  very  severe  and  despite  our 
preoccupations  In  the  Pacific  we  have  suc- 
ceeded In  keeping  our  division  up  to  strength 
as  a  fightitig  unit. 

I  would  like  to  record  that  the  descendants 
of  the  warriors  of  our  native  race,  the 
Maori,  are  fighting  magnificently  side  by 
side  with  their  comrades  of  European  de- 
scent; and  while  they  mourn  the  loss  of  so 
many  of  their  own  men  the  Maori  people 
take  Justifiable  pride  In  the  fact  that  It  was 
on  such  classic  fields  as  Thermopylae  and 
Marathon  and,  later,  on  the  sands  of  Libya  and 
Egv'pt  that  their  sons  added  such  luster  to 
their  annals  of  warlike  courage  and  fight- 
ing skill 

Turning  to  the  Pacific,  I  would  like  to 
mention  that  certain  points  were  garrisoned 
by  New  Zealand  even  before  the  outbreak 
of  war  In  September  1939 — then,  with  the 
increasing  threat  of  Japanese  aggression, 
larger  and  better  equipped  forces  were  sta- 
tioned on  other  strategic  islands  and  with 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  a  further  expe- 
ditionary force  was  maintained  at  points  of 
danger. 

It  has  been  necessary  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  to  mobilize  as  large 
a  defense  force  as  our  resources  will  permit 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  of 
saying  how  deeply  grateful  we  are  to  the 
countries  overseas — the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom — for  the  generous  and 
ready  assistance  they  have  given  by  way  of 
munitions,  equipment,  and  warlike  stores. 

The  New  Zealand  war  effort  has  by  no 
means  been  confined  to  the  army.  In  the 
air  our  men  have  participated  In  every  nota- 
ble engagement  In  which  the  Royal  Air 
Force  has  been  Involved  since  the  outbreak 
of  war.  Since  the  early  stages  New  Zealand 
has  maintained  a  separate  bomber  squadron 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  later  a  fighter 
squadron  and  a  torpedo  squadron  composed 
of  New  Zealanders  were  added. 

New  Ze&lar.d  has,  moreover,  been  a  partner 
In  the  empire  air  training  scheme.  While  a 
large  proportion  of  the  men  trained  under 
this  scheme  proceed  for  service  with  the  Rjyal 
Air  Force  ethers  remain  with  the  Royal  New 
Zealand  Air  Force  which  is  ret-ponsibie  not 
only  for  the  dereuse  of  the  shores  of  the 
Dominion  itself  but  it  also  maintains  flights 
of  considerable  strategic  importance  in  the 
Pacific  area  /or  which  New  Zealand  has  been 
responsible.  So  far  over  20.000  New  Zealand- 
ers have  .«;erved  in  the  air  force,  ar.d  the  num- 
ber is  still  mounting  rapidly  It  will  be  ap- 
preciated that  the  substantial  increase  which 
has  taken  place  In  air  personnel  has  necessi- 
tated further  and  larger  training  schools  and 
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new  nrd  expanded  air  fields  throughout  the 
Dcminicn. 

The  Royal  New  Zealand  Navy,  though  small, 
has  rendered  useful  service.  One  of  our 
cruisers,  the  Achilles — it  may  be  recalled — 
took  part  in  the  engagement  agahist  the  Ger- 
man pocket  battleship  the  Graf  Spce.  Our 
sailors  have  aI"^o  fought  alongside  their  Brit- 
ish comrades  in  the  Medlteiranean.  In  the 
Indian  Ocean.  In  the  Atlantic,  afnd  many  are 
now  serving  side  by  side  with  the  American 
naval  forcts  In  the  Pacific  theater.  Since  the 
outbreak  cf  war  with  Japan  there  has  nat- 
urally been  a  great  acceleration  in  the  growth 
oi  New  Z.aiand's  naval  forces.  I  would  like 
to  mention  with  gratitude  also  that  New 
Zealanders  In  the  merchant  navy  share  fully 
the  dangers  and  hazards  of  the  battle  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  cf  the  enemy  raider  who 
lurks  in  ether  oceans. 

It  is.  of  couise.  not  possible  for  me  to  make 
public  exact  figures  of  New  Zealand  s  war  ef- 
fort and.  cf  course.  In  view  of  the  size  of  New 
Zealand,  our  figures  will  seem  very  modest  In 
comparison  with  those  of  a  great  country  like 
the  Unifd  Spates  of  America.  When  I  say 
that  over  160.0CO  New  Zealanders  have  Joined 
«.he  armed  services  it  is  as  well  to  point  out 
that  this  means  one  out  of  every  three  of  our 
industrial  workers  has  gone  into  uniform  or. 
to  put  it  another  way.  one  tenth  of  the  whole 
population  of  New  Zealand  has  been  put  un- 
der aims. 

There  is.  In  addition,  a  part-time  home 
guard  wh:ch  numbers  round  about  100.00<3. 
and  every  other  New  Zealander  who  Is  not 
in  the  fighilng  services  must  serve  In  the 
civil  defenses  in  one  form  or  another.  If  I 
may  be  permitted  to  make  a  comparison,  on  a 
population  basis  these  ngures  wculd  be  equi'  - 
aleiit  to  an  armed  force  in  the  United  States 
of  about  13.000,090  men.  with  an  additionui 
part-time  army  of  8.000,000  men 

While  the  training  and  maintenance  of 
what  are  for  New  Zealand  large  military,  air, 
and  naval  forcej  is  one  phase  of  war  activltv. 
we  have  made  another  contribution  tcwaid 
the  war  which  is  perhaps  of  even  greater 
mattnal  iraportunce — that  of  supplying  the 
pecple  of  Britain  and  ethers  with  essentirl 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  The  British 
people  have,  in  fact,  been  very  closely  depend- 
ent on  New  Zeaiund  dairy  produce,  particular- 
ly cheese  and  butter,  on  meat,  on  wool,  and 
on  the  numerous  other  primary  products  for 
the  maiutsnance  and  well-being  of  the  work- 
ers and  the  armies  and  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  Britain.  We  have,  in  addition,  the 
task  of  assisting  in  maintaining  our  own 
troops  overseas  and  now  your  forces  in  the 
South  Pacific  area.  To  this  end  it  has  been 
necessary  for  us  In  processing  our  raw  ma- 
terials to  undertake  a  program  of  expansion 
In  many  Industries.  New  Zealand  factories, 
for  example,  have  almost  since  the  outset  of 
the  wnr  in  1939  made  all  the  clothing  and 
footwear  for  New  Zealand  soldiers,  sailorp, 
and  airmen  and  much  more  besides.  The 
manufacturing  capacity  of  New  Zealand  has. 
In  fact,  been  increased  to  a  comparatively 
large  extent.  Plant  has  been  expanded,  hours 
of  work  have  been  extended,  and  every  pos- 
sible effort  has  been  made  to  step  up  pro- 
duction in  every  direction. 

V/e  are  Indeed  doing  many  things  which 
we  never  contemplated  In  limes  of  peace. 
We  are  not  only  clcthlng  our  armies  at  home 
and  abroad  and  feeuing  them,  but  we  are 
also  to  the  full  extent  of  our  resources  en- 
deavoring to  assist  In  the  production  cf  war- 
like equipment  and  stores.  One  of  the  fac- 
tors which  has  resulted  In  the  expansion  of 
our  manufacturing  in  this  respect  was  New 
Zealand's  undertaking  to  pool  all  its  re- 
sources and  its  whole  Industrial  capacity 
with  the  countries  known  as  the  Eastern 
Group.  We  have,  in  fact,  been  producing  for 
export  small-arms  ammunition,  grenades, 
mortar  bombs,  certain  types  of  fuzes,  uni- 
versal carriers,  beaverette  light-armored  cars, 
charger  clips,  and  so  on.    it  will  be  appre- 


ciated that  these  Industries  are,  relatively, 
small,  and  that  since  we  have  no  steel  of  our 
own,  the  raw  materials  and  components  must 
necessarily  be  imported. 

What  is  of  immccliate  Importance  is  the 
effect  cf  all  this  industrial  activity,  together 
with  the  calling  up  of  such  greatly  Increased 
numbers  cf  men  lor  the  armed  services.  The 
wiihdraw;il  of  men  from  industry  has  natu- 
raHy  created  serious  problems  at  the  very 
time  when  it  was  necessary  to  expand  pro- 
duction for  war  purposes.  Actually  the  total 
number  of  Industrial  workers  has  increased  in 
New  Zealand  since  the  outbreak  cf  v^ar  and 
the  civil  population,  by  sacrifice  and  no  small 
Inconvenience,  have  had  to  go  without  mary 
goods  and  services  to  which  their  high  stand- 
ards of  living  had   made  them  accustomed. 

Large  numbers  cf  workers,  moreover, 
have  necessarily  to  be  engaged  en  defense 
construction,  particularly  in  connection  with 
camp.?  and  hinding  fields,  and  so  forth,  and 
the  presence  of  United  States  forces  in  the 
South  Pacific  has  created  still  further 
demands. 

The  solution  of  these  manpower  difficulties 
Is  to  a  great  and  growing  extent  being  as- 
sisted by  the  use  of  v^omanpower  on  the 
widest  possible  scale.  The  women  of  New 
Zealand  have  responded  in  a  splendid  manner 
to  the  country's  v.ar  needs.  They  serv:>  in  all 
three  fighting  services,  some  in  New  Zealand, 
others  overseas.  Th£y  are  new  replacing  men 
wherever  possible  in  camps,  on  antiaircraft 
defenses,  and  as  clerks,  signalers,  canteen 
workers,  cocks,  etc  They  have  entered  In- 
dustty  to  replace  men.  and  they  carry  en  the 
work  cf  farms,  and  so  on. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  upon  which  I 
cculd  touch,  but  I  have.  I  hope,  cullined 
enough  to  indicate  with  what  singleness  of 
purpose  the  New  Zealand  people  view  their 
task  at  the  present  time  They  believe  tcday. 
as  they  believed  on  September  3  1939.  thht 
the  cutccme  of  this  struggle,  v.-hich  in  pre- 
war months  they  had  foreseen,  will  determine 
not  only  their  own  exi.stence  as  a  free  p'i'cple 
hut  will  change  the  dettiny  of  the  human 
race. 

They  know  everything  is  at  s^ake — every 
spiritual  and  moral  value  for  which  freemen 
have  fought  and  died  during  the  age-old 
march  frcm  primitive  barbarism  to  modern 
civilization.  The  Kc*  Zealand  people  are 
prcud  to  march  side  by  side  with  the  other 
peoples  cf  the  United  Nations  in  a  struggle, 
however  long  and  however  bitter,  until  final 
victory  is  achieved  and  the  peoples  cf  the 
earth  can  resume  their  march  toward  the 
peaceful  goal  of  Justice  and  liberty  for  all 
mankind. 
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HON,  IUI'>  J   CAPOZZOLl 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10,  1942 

Mr.  CAPOZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  short- 
ly after  the  House  went  into  informal 
rece.s3  a  former  distinguished  Member  of 
this  body,  the  Honorable  Christopher  D. 
Sullivan,  passed  away. 

Mr.  Sullivan  served  in  the  House  for 
24  year.s,  having  represented  the  district 
which  I  now  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting. I  knew  full  well  when  I  took  my 
oath  of  cfBce  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
that  I  was  succeeding  one  of  the  most 
experienced  legislators  to  be  found.  Be- 
fore coming  to  Congress  Mr.   Sullivan 


had  served  for  10  years  in  the  New  Yoik 
State  Senate,  and  one  of  his  colleagues 
in  that  body  was  our  boloved  President, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

The  wealth  of  experience  which  had 
been  his  as  a  result  of  ihi  many  years 
spent  by  him  in  legislative  work,  is  diffi- 
cult to  match.  However,  he  seldom 
thrust  himseir  forward  into  the  lim'^- 
light.  He  w?.s  literally  a  man  of  few 
words,  exceedingly  modest,  and  a  perfect 
gentleman. 

When  I  was  a  mere  boy  I  knew  of  Mr. 
Sullivan's  popularity  in  the  district  and 
cf  the  love  and  affection  v.'hcli  the  p3o- 
ple  of  the  district  had  for  him.  He  was 
affectionately  known  as  Christie  and 
there  was  hardly  a  district  resident  v,'ho 
did  not  call  him  by  th-at  name. 

As  I  grew  older  and  became  more  con- 
versant with  the  political  activities  of  the 
district,  I  began  to  understand  the  nature 
and  character  of  this  gieat  p?rson.  AI- 
v.'aj's  ready  to  assist  in  any  worthy  cause, 
he  was  easily  accessible  to  those  who  de- 
sired to  present  their  problems  to  him 
for  his  assistance.  For  this  puiposc  lie 
leserved  certain  nights  each  week  when 
he  wou'd  be  at  his  district  clubhouse  to 
interview  those  of  his  constituents  who 
were  anxious  to  speak  to  him.  He  had 
made  this  his  practice  for  years  and  h? 
did  not  deviate  from  this  pract  ce  even 
during  the  time  that  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  DemcCi'atic  Party  cf  New 
York  County,  a  position  which  kept  him 
very  busy. 

It  was  while  he  was  engaged  in  dis- 
charging these  duties  at  his  clubhouse 
on  the  night  of  August  2.  1942.  that  he 
was  taken  ill.  He  v.-as  persuaded  to  lie 
down  on  a  couch  and.  before  many  min- 
utes, he  passed  away  as  peacefully  as 
though  he  were  goin,'?  into  an  ordinary 
slumber. 

In  the  pajsing  of  Christie  Sullivan 
there  has  come  an  end  to  an  era  of  New 
York  politics  which  for  years  provided 
the  city  with  its  most  colorful  political 
picture.  This  picture  included  "Big  Tim" 
Sullivan,  also  a  former  Member  of  this 
House.  All  the  Sullivans  ruled  in  the 
lower  East  Side  by  virtue  of  the  confi- 
dence and  the  affection  which  the  resi- 
dents of  that  great  area  held  for  them 
throughout  the  years. 

I  know  that  I  speak  the  sentiments  of 
my  colleagues  when  I  say  that,  in  the 
passing  of  my  distinguished  predecessor, 
the  Nation  has  lost  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen, a  fine  character,  and  a  real  friend 
of  the  people.  I  deplore  his  passing  and 
I  express  to  his  bereaved  fnmily  my 
heartfelt  sympathy. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Wednesday.  September  9.  19 1: 

i  Mr.  R.aX?:TN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ii^ ;  ^  ^  d  to  the  President's  mes- 
sage concerning  farm  prices,  I  desire  to 
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-Miy  that  the  fanners  of  t  lis  c*- 
mand  fquality  with  industry  and 
indui^trial  wages.  Forest  this  woid 
Ity  ■  I;  means  nothing  exc-pt 
for  th<*  American  farmer.  If  you  w 
f  "  -  1-;  -  —  -  •■  ---i  ■  -■  r--  r- 
i  ■     '     ■     ,  .   ,,„.     ■  ; 

enualiZ?  thrra.  v.'e  will  co  aiong  witf 
If  vou  x\V.         •  nsriculiural  prxrs 

Ipvei  of  i: il  wages  no     paid. 

Will  go  to  35  or  40  cents  a  pound. 
ui;i  Ro  to  $2  50  a  bUihpl.  and  corn 
hc^s  and  lumber  and  other  raw 
will   rise  In  proportion. 

But  I  tell  you  now,  however,  tha 
BTo  not  going  to  destroy  the  .^m 
farmers  With  this  communistic 
of  sMting  industrial  wattes  up  and 
mg  fa;m  commodities  down  if  we 
beis  from  the  farming  States  can 

The  farmers  of  th.s  country  ar^ 
nishine  a  lar;:er  proportion  of  thei 
to  ih"  sf^rv.ce  In  this  war  than  any 
cla?;s  of  F>eop!e  under  the  flag;  an* 
cur  duty  to  set  that  those  farmer^ 
not  des;royed. 
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II'-'N.  nOBERT  F,  RICH 

^,i      f't.N.N3\:.VA.N;A 

Ii\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE?.  I  A  I 

Wednesday.  Sevtemhcr  9.  19i2 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Ja::uary 
tho  Congress  passed  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  and  after  the  bill  was  sjgned 
the  President  appointed  Leon  H 
to  administer  the  law.  In  Apri 
President  sent  a  message  to  Congr 
the  national  economic  policy. 
sc'vcn  points  that  were  essential  i 
ministering  the  Price  Control  A 
order  to  siabilize  prices  and  keep 
tson  from  our  midst.  One  of  th* 
clpal  ones  was  the  regulation  oi 
produce  at  100  percent  of  parity,  a 
Congress  saw  fit  to  make  it  110  perc 
parity.  I  supported  the  President 
contention  when  we  voted  on  the  fl 
the  House. 

Mr.  Henderson  notified  the  r 
and  the  countrv  that  he  coul.i  .. 
trol  prices  unless  wages  wei  •  also 
trolled.     I  sjx)ke  of  this  on  the  P' 
the  House  a  number  of  times — 1 1 
ni:r^  the  fact  that  the  element  o 
In  fhe  majority  of  commodity  pricf^ 
based  on  labor  costs.     But  the  Pro 
did  not  seem  to  wish  to  mteifere  i 
^ay  w:ih  the  demands  of  labor 
creased  wages,  and  naturally  the 
all  commodities  was  increasing.     Tl 
pr.rt  about  it  is  that  the  numbi-r  of 
occurring  was  caused  by  the  men 
ing  the  high'^"-  -'-nzes.     I  am  in  s 
r.  .".    \ho  is  gettinc  i> 
.  '•*  i:e  lots  ot  them  r 
40  cen;,*;  an  hr^-jr      All 
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h     P  .  sident  seen  fit  not  to  interfere 
I   witli  the  Senate  in  passing  the  Smith  bill, 
which  W'-'nt  through  the  House  on  De- 
cember Z.  1941.  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1.  we 
would  have  had  legislation  that  would 
I   have  assisted    in    the   remedy   (or   this 
i   Miuation. 

Now.  the  President  had  from  January 
I  of  this  ytar  until  Labor  Day  to  be  helpful 
in  this  nspect  rather  than  to  be  a  hin- 
drance,  but  what  did   he  dc.^     He  did 
nothing  t  hat  I  can  see  in  trj-ing  to  regu- 
late the  greatest  item  in  the  price  of 
i   commodities,  and  that  was  the  high  cost 
I  of  labor.    He  objected  strenuously  to  the 
10   percent   additional   over  and  above 
parity  that  was  put  on  farm  prices.    So 
did  I.  anci  voted  against  it.  but  the  major- 
ity of  the  Members  saw  fit  to  enact  it. 
The  President  cited  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  Labor  Day  that  the  month- 
ly increa;;e  of  commodities  was  at  a  rapid 
pace,  and  I  quote  this  paiagraph  from 
his  message: 

It  Is  imix)sslble  for  the  cost  of  living  to  be 
stsibiUzed  while  farm  prices  conlimie  to  rise. 
Yuu  cannot  expect  the  laborer  to  maintain 
a  tixcd  waije  level  If  everything  he  wears  and 
eats  begini  to  go  up  drastically  In  price.  On 
the  ether  hand,  it  is  Impos.ible  to  keep  any 
prices  staDle — farm  prices  cr  other  prices — 
If  wage  rites — one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  cost  of  production — con- 
tinue to  iacrease. 

I  agree  with  the  Piesident  on  this,  but 
it  took  8.  long  time  for  him  to  come 
around  to  this  way  of  thinking.  Now  he 
has  given  the  Congress  until  the  1st  of 
October  to  do  something  about  it.  I 
wonder  il  he  just  realized  that  this  was 
the  troub:e  or  if  he  is  looking  for  a  spring- 
board from  which  to  jump  off  and  have 
the  Cong:c.«:s  do  something.  Certainly  I 
am  in  favor  of  Congress  taking  the  bull 
by  the  horns  and  acting.  It  should  have 
been  done  months  ago. 

Mr.  Spea.k  :  Mr.  Majority  Leader,  the 
respon.-ibility  belongs  to  ycu  and  the 
majority  party  membership  of  Congress. 
The  President  demands  it  of  you  and 
states  in  no  luicertain  language  that  if 
you  do  not  want  inflation  ycu  must  regu- 
late ceilings  for  labor,  for  agriculture, 
and  for  all  other  commodities.  I  am  one 
who  dees  not  want  a  dictator  in  tiiis 
country.  I  want  the  Congress  to  act, 
and  I  war.t  to  say  to  you  that  unless  ycu 
do  act.  and  act  at  once,  that  should  be 
notice  to  the  general  public  in  this  coun- 
try that  tne  member.ship  of  the  majority 
party  are  not  capable  or  able  to  meet  the 
situafJon  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
turned  out  of  office. 

We  are  coming  to  the  point  in  our  na- 
tional life  where  we  must  determine 
whether  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment shall  survive.  We  have  had  too 
many  rubber  stamps  in  the  past  8  years 
to  do  the  things  that  the  Chief  Executive 
wanted  instead  of  thinking  this  thuig 
out  for  themselves.  The  worm  is  now 
t'-Tiir.e.  Now  the  day  has  come  for  im- 
i;u  ...1  e  action  by  this  Congress  in  the 
I  i;ui.i::i  r,  of  prices  in  order  that  we  can 
>  _.p  .Jl.-tion.  You  must  cut  out  all 
t.iia.  It   >  tiy  spending  as  well. 

I  .-iiv-^  >  n  zealously  urging  that  the 
tax  r>i..  Lv  rt-s(  j  ar.6  wanted  to  know 
Nthy    [;.•:    V.  0  '     '    :   M-ans  Committee 
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brought  a  bill  in  for  $3  000  000.000 
when  they  should  have  brougiu  in  one 
for  nine  billions.  I  was  reliably  informed 
that  there  was  no  other  way  to  increase  it 
from  six  to  nine  billions  except  by  a  sales 
tax  and  that  the  President  did  not  want 
it  because  this  was  a  political  year.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  time  left  to  play  politics 
if  we  are  to  wm  this  terrible  w-vr  we  are 
now  engaged  in.  We  need  action,  and 
we  need  it  at  once.  I  am  ready  'o  a.ssume 
my  responsibility  and  I  am  reiKly  to  vote 
for  ceilings  on  wages,  the  prohibition  of 
strikes,  ceilings  on  farm  commodities. 
the  ehminaiion  of  exorbitant  profits,  the 
increases  of  v/ages  where  men  are  re- 
ceiving less  than  40  cents  an  hour,  and 
any  thin-:  else  that  will  promcte  those 
things  which  will  stabilize  our  country, 
that  will  give  us  the  things  that  are  nec- 
essary and  essential  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  r)resorva- 
tion  of  our  American  form  of  go\  ernment 
and  our  liberty,  eliminating  the  dictator 
and  the  communistic  form  of  govern- 
ment that  is  iust  about  ready  to  take  us 
over.  I  have  been  afraid  of  this  for  years 
and  it  is  about  here  unl?ss  we  .ict.  We 
need  men  in  Congress  today  w  th  com- 
mon sense,  the  will  to  do.  and  tie  desire 
for  continuation  cf  liberty  and  our  form 
of  government.  God  help  us  to  do  those 
things  that  will  save  our  people  from  de- 
stiTJction  and  preserve  to  us  our  l!b?rties 
and  our  freedom  and  our  Government. 


Voting  by  Mev 
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EXTENSION  OP  P.EMARXS 

CF    TE^'INESSrE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.(\TIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9.  1942 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  make  clear  my  position  on  the  pending 
bill  which  has  as  its  objective  granting 
men  in  the  service  of  our  country  the 
privilege  cf  voting  by  absentee  ballots. 

I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  men 
who  are  away  from  heme  engaged  in 
fighting  this  war  voting  by  abseiitee  bal- 
lot if  they  so  desire,  and  if  the  meastue 
remains  in  its  original  form  I  lavor  its 
passage.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  con- 
ferees insist  upon  retainmg  the  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  which  was  ad')pted  in 
the  Senate,  and  which  provides  r.hat  the 
States  shall  not  have  the  right  tc  require 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  voting,  I  shall  be  ctmpellcd 
to  oppose  the  bill. 

The  several  States  of  the  Urion  are 
empowered  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  prescribe  the  quali- 
fication of  voters  who  participate  in 
elections,  and  the  Supreme  Cotut  of  the 
United  States  has  held  in  effect  Jiat  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no 
authority  to  circumscribe  or  encroach 
up>n  this  State  right.  If  the  rfquire- 
ment  to  pay  a  poll  tax  in  order  to  vote 
is  vrrong  then  the  States  whiih  have 
such  a  requirement  are  the  ones  to  cor- 
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r^ct  It  through  proper  legislative  enact- 
ment, anil  C  •  ::ress  has  no  right  to  force 
a  policy  Wita  iespect  to  election  require- 
ments upon  any  State  against  its  will. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  it  will 
most  certainly  be  used  as  a  precedent 
for  the  extension  of  Federal  control  over 
the  election  machinery  of  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  I  for  one  do  not  want  to 
see  this  happen.  If  Congress  desires  to 
determine  the  qualification  of  voters  in 
the  several  States  it  should  seek  to  do  so 
through  a  constitutional  amendment 
rather  than  by  enacting  legislation 
which  goes  directly  into  the  teeth  of  the 
Constitution  as  it  is  written. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
what  this  bill  is  being  made  a  political 
football  and  what  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a  bill  to  permit  the  soldiers  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  public 
officials  has  now  been  turned  into  a  vehi- 
cle to  bludgeon  some  of  the  poll-tax 
States  over  the  head  and  compel  them 
to  submit  to  Federal  control  over  local 
elections. 

Until  the  legislature  of  my  State  re- 
peals the  poll-tax  requirement  I  shall 
resist  in  every  way  that  I  can  any  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress  to  make  the 
State  do  what  it  does  not  want  to  do, 
and  which  would  seek  to  take  from  my 
State  its  constitutional  right  to  prescribe 
qualifications  for  all  voters  who  partici- 
pate in  the  selection  of  public  oflRcials. 

I  regret  that  this  amendment  makes 
it  impossible  for  me  to  support  this 
measure,  because  I  would  like  for  all 
men  in  the  service  to  have  the  same  priv- 
ilege of  participating  in  the  coming  elec- 
tions as  I  have. 


ConditioHN    .Artecting    Farnier,s'    Expenses 
and  Prices  of  Farm  Product.s 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9.  1942 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  H.  G.  Pate,  of 
Hunter,  Ark.,  with  regard  to  labor  .short- 
age, governmental  defense  work  and 
wages,  price  ceilings  and  their  relations 
to  farmers'  expenses,  and  prices  of  farm 
products: 

Hunter,  Ark.,  September  5.  1942. 
Representative  E.  C.  Gathings, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  inform 
you  cf  conditions  now  existing  ana  of  the 
possible  effect  they  will  have  on  the  farmers  of 
this  section  and  the  Nation  as  well.  The 
conditions  to  which  I  refer  are  labor  shortage, 
governmental  defense  work  and  wages,  price 
ceilings  and  their  relations  to  farmers'  ex- 
penses, and  prices  of  farm  products. 

During  these  trying  times  It  Is  of  vital  Im- 
portance that  cur  farming  enterprises  be  car- 
ried on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  food  lor  our  own  armies  and 


I>eople  as  well  as  th"  starving  people  of  sev- 
eral nations  which  we  are  attempting  to  help 
feed.  This  Is  a  problem  even  during  normal 
peacetime  operation,  but  during  time  such 
as  we  are  now  expenencii  g.  It  creates  a  per- 
plexing situation.  The  rice  growers  of  this 
section,  with  the  absence  of  labor  that  is 
vital  to  handling  large  crops  are  going  to  be 
compelled  to  make  a  reduction  of  acreage  in 
their  crojjs  unless  adequate  labor  can  be  pro- 
vided and  at  the  time  It  is  needed 

Government  defense  projects  have  made  It 
unreasonably  hard  for  farmers  to  carry  on  by 
paying  wages  far  in  excess  cf  the  amount  that 
farmers  can  pay.  Workers  who  are  capable  of 
doing  work  on  rice  farms  have  gone  to  de- 
fense jobs  because  of  attractive  wages  Many 
suggestions  have  been  offered  by  people  who 
are  in  no  position  to  realize  the  needs  of  the 
farmers.  It  seems  to  be  a  common  opinion 
that  any  group  cf  students,  housewives,  or 
other  inexperienced  people  can  harvest  our 
crops.  This  may  be  true  in  harvesting  of 
cotton  crops,  but  in  rice  work  people  are 
needed  who  are  familiar  with  many  types  of 
machinery,  such  as  large  tractors,  grain 
binders,  separators,  grain  elevators,  etc.  Our 
young  men  who  understand  this  work  have 
been  called  into  service  and  other  farm 
workers  have  gone  to  defense  work,  leaving 
the  farmer  without  any  of  the  experienced 
help  that  is  necessary  to  handle  our  crops. 

Farmers  In  this  .section  have  been  given 
practically  no  consideration  by  tire  rationing 
boards.  A  great  portion  of  the  machinery 
used  by  rice  growers ,  is  mounted  on  tires. 
Unless  we  can  get  tires,  and  at  the  time  they 
are  needed,  production  of  farm  commodities 
will  be  drastically  reduced. 

Many  economists  have  talked  of  price  ceil- 
ings in  order  to  avoid  inflation.  Such  price 
ceilings  have  meant  little  to  the  farmer  when 
he  has  had  to  buy  articles  necessary  to  make 
his  crop  Farmers  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  outrageous  prices  for  repairs  for  ma- 
chinery and  for  other  indispensable  bits  of 
equipment,  and  so  forth.  Now,  when  the 
farmer  is  ready  to  harvest  and  sell  his  crops, 
officials  talk  of  ceilings  on  his  articles  which 
in  some  cases  will  not  come  up  to  the  cost  of 
production. 

Farmers  are  in  no  position  to  wait  any 
longer  for  officials  to  iron  out  the  problems 
of  labor.  Our  crops  must  be  harvested  now. 
I  have  written  this  letter  knowing  that  you 
are  a  friend  of  the  farmer,  asking  that  you 
take  whatever  measures  within  your  power 
necessary  to  make  corrections  for  this  critical 
situation  now  existing. 
Yours  very  truly, 

H    G    Pate. 


Soldiers    \  ote  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.S1V11TH 

OF  WAbHJNCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9.  1942 

Ml.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  general  leave  granted  to 
Members  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.  R.  7416, 1  desire  to  state  for  the  record 
that  my  colleagues  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Coffee,  Mr.  M.^gnuson, 
and  Mr.  Jackson  are  necessarily  absent. 
They  are  home  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts and  had  they  been  present  they 
would  have  voted  "aye"  in  favor  of  the 
final  passage  of  H  i  ^4:6  and  voted 
"nay"  on  the  motion  to  recommit  same. 


Thr    Foil    Tax 
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HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

OF    Ar.K.\.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REi      1  .-t  .NTATIVES 

Wednesdaj  September  9   1942 

Mr  lAV:  N>  M  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  including  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Byrns.  of 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  appearing,  under 
date  of  September  2.  1942,  in  the  South- 
west American  published  in  that  place 
as  follows: 

We'd  get  along  a  lot  better  In  this  war  if 
the  starrj  eyed  reformers  would  quit  using 
the  war  as  a  blind  to  advance  their  own  pet 
schemes  for  social  and  political  change. 

Just  now  they  are  trying  to  amend  the 
constitutions  and  repeal  the  laws  of  eight 
southern  States  which  require  poll-tax  pay- 
ment as  a  condition  of  voting. 

In  order  to  break  down  the  poll  tax,  they 
are  using  the  soldiers  for  an  excuse. 

A  bin  has  been  passed  through  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  has  now  gone  to 
a  conference  committee  which  provides  for 
soldiers  voting  in  the  coming  general  election 
and  futtu-e  elections.  That  Is  fine.  No  sol- 
dier should  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  vote 
merely  because  he  Is  out  of  his  State  and 
his  own  voting  precinct  on  election  day. 

But  the  plnk-hued  dreamers  who  think 
the  pell  tax  In  southern  States  is  a  barrier 
to  civilization  were  not  content  to  let  It  go 
like  that.  They  had  to  Inject  the  poll-tax 
question  into  It.  They  tacked  on  an  amend- 
ment which  would  permit  soldiers  to  vote  In 
the  poll-tax  States  without  having  paid  a 
poll  tax. 

It  happens  that  the  poll-tax  requirement 
is  a  part  of  the  election  laws  of  eight  south- 
ern States.  In  Arkansas  it  is  part  of  the 
State  constitution.  Even  the  Legislature  of 
Arkansas  couldn't  change  It.  Only  the  peo- 
ple could  change  It.  The  people  said  quite 
definitely.  In  an  election  In  1938.  that  they 
did  not  want  to  change  It.  They  voted  down 
2  to  1  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  have  permitted  a  vote  without  a  poll 
tax. 

So  now  the  reformers  In  Congress  want  to 
force  upon  the  people  of  Arkansas  and  seven 
other  southern  States  a  change  In  their  elec- 
tion laws — insofar  as  they  affect  soldiers — 
which  the  people  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives have  not  seen  fit  to  make  for 
themselves. 

If  Congress  can  eliminate  the  poll  tax  as  a 
qualification  for  soldiers'  votes,  then  it  can 
eliminate  any  other  requirement  laid  dowa 
In  the  laws  of  the  States. 

In  Arkansas  a  qualified  voter  must  be  21 
years  old.  Congress  could  change  that  to  18 
or  10  just  as  easily  as  it  can  eliminate  tho 
poll  tax. 

In  Arkansas  a  qualified  voter  must  have 
lived  in  the  State  a  year,  the  county  6  months, 
and  the  precinct  30  days.  If  Congress  c&w 
take  out  the  poll  tax.  It  can  take  out  the 
residence  requirement,  too.  and  make  it  pos- 
sible to  shove  a  few  thousand  nonresidents 
over  the  line  on  election  day  and  make  us  let 
them  vote  in  our  elections. 

The  Federal  Constitution  provides  that  th© 
qualifications  for  voters  who  choose  Federal 
officials  shall  be  the  same  as  the  qualifications 
for  those  who  vote  for  members  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  State  legislature.  That  clearly 
checks  It  up  to  the  States  to  fix  the  qualifi- 
cations of  their  own  voters.  The  States  have 
done  EC. 

It  happens  that  40  of  the  48  States  do  no* 
require  a  poll  tax.     That   is  their  pn»U«iS.«. 
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The  eight  which  do  require  a  poll 
i.o  right,   le^al  or   morjil,  to  compel 
ciher*  to  colled  a  poll  tax  and  deny 
to  anyone  who  doesn't  pay  It.    Nei 
the   40  Stale.*    the    right    to   force 
abindon   the  poll  tax  as  a  qualificati 
votinif. 

This  poll  tax  flght  Is  nothlnt?  new 
Is  no  occasion  for  making  an  Iseue  of 
except  the  inceseant  desire  of  some 
•elf-elected  liberators  of  humanity 
Into  •cmibody  else's  business. 

Any  soldier  from  Arkansas  can  vote 
N  i\.>mber   elections   If    he   would   ha 
qualified  to  vote  as  a  civilian.    The 
on   which  voting  In  November  Is   ba 
Issued  prior  to  last  October  15.     If 
wants  to  waive  the  poll  tax  for  sold 
the  election  In  1944 — If  by  unhappy 
stances    these    men    are    still    In    sort 
may  be  possible  to  provide  some  way 
It  for  them  before  that  time.    But 
has   no  rteht  and   no  pwwer   to 
constitution  for  us.     And  we  don't 
continuing    practice    of    using    the 
force  down   our   throats   p>oUtical 
we  won't  allow  m  normal  times. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RLMAKKd 


HON.  LCllS  LUDLOW 


IN  TME  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  7.  194'. 


Mr.  LUDLOW.     Mr.  Speaker, 
cumulative  evidence  that  in  somi 
haps    many — localities    of   this 
higher   prices   are  charged   Neg 
food  than  white  persons  are 
pay. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  unfair, 
and  unpatriotic  discrimination. 

How  can  any  one  defend  such 
tice?    How  can  any  one  take  the 
that  when  we  are  .sending  colored 
fight  for  America  and  to  ri.-k  th 
on  all  of  the  far-flung  battle  fron 
quite  all  right  and  proper  to  soa 
people  at  home  with  excessive 
food,  away  above  the  prices  vk'r. 
people  are  required  to  pay.^    I  •::. 
discrimination  is  monstrous. 

I  brought  up  this  matter  in  t 
committee  on   Deficiencies   on   J 
last,  when  Leon   Henderson,   tl 
Administrator,  was  the  witness  be 
and  I  quote  part  of  the  testimony, 
lows : 


c. 


Mr  Lt  ■  •  '  r  -•  \!n  Information  hfes  ccme 
to    me    -.  I  Id    like    to    preseit,   and 

then  I  »uu;d  hke  to  Invite  your  com- 
ment Some  Negro  leaders  tell  nie  that 
they  know  of  their  own  certain  knDwlecige 
that  certain  chain  stores  make  a  practice  of 
chanring  Negroes  an  Increase  of  15  percent 
f  '  :   •  •'     ■I'at  thty  charge  white  pecplt 

Mr  ;.:n::k.s  m  We  have  not  h.\d  si;rh 
c   n.Dlamts  ccme  m  to  us  so  far  a.- 
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f   tnt>re  is  any  such 
;  r  i"'  tl     action 
Mr     L-  j:.  a      : .  — -e   leaders  are   e: 

■  '•    ' :         ■-'.■     ;   '     ".I  g   of  price   cc  1 
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celllngs.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
an  awful  outrHge,  when  we  send  Negro  men 
to  the  firing  line,  to  charge  their  people  at 
home  15  percent  more  lor  food  than  is 
charged  other  people.  No  fair-minded  man 
would  indorse  such  an  outrageous  discrim- 
ination. 

Mr  Hendeeson.  The  chain  store,  If  it  had  a 
price  in  Mirch  for  any  article,  Is  now  under 
the  genera:  maximum  price  regulation.  That 
Is  the  limit  which  It  can  charge.  II  there  Is 
any  attempt  at  all  to  charge  a  higher  price, 
then  we  will  take  appropriate  action  in  the 
matter 

Mr.  LiTDiow.  Have  you  beard  of  any  such 
dLscnminalion  at  all?  I  am  speaking  now  of  a 
deliberate  discnmmation  against  Negroes. 
That  Is  the  charge. 

Mr.  HenlEtiscn.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  such  thing. 

Mr.  LuDi-ow.  And  not  in  any  place  in  the 
country? 

Mr.  Hek])ER£ON.  No,  sir.  I  think  It  may  be 
that  there  are  some  stores  in  Ntgro  communi- 
ties which  customarily  charge  higher  prices. 
Just  as  you  would  find  that  in  some  of  the 
Washingtoi  stores  the  prices  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  locality.  Those  prices  are  frozen 
as  of  March. 

Mr  LUDL3W  If  there  Ije  such  discrimination 
would  there  not  be  danger  there  as  to  a  per- 
manent discriminatory  price  under  your  freez- 
ing situation;  that  is,  unless  you  vuilreeze 
them? 

Mr  Henoeeson.  That  Is  correct.  It  we  do 
find  discrimination  of  any  kind  we  will  un- 
dertake to  eliminate  it.  i 

Since  Mr.  Henderson  appeared  before 
our  subcommittee  and  gave  this  testi- 
mony, additional  evidence  of  price  dis- 
crimination has  been  uncovered  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  in  a  comparative 
survey  of  retail  food  prices  in  Harlem  and 
other  sections  of  New  York  Ciiy. 

This  survey  furnishes  convincing  proof 
of  discrimination  against  Negroes  in  the 
price  of  f(X)d  necessities. 

Introducing  the  little  pamphlet  which 
reveals  to  the  public  the  results  of  this 
interestini?  survey  Walter  White,  seci'e- 
tary  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  says: 

Related  'o  the  whole  problem  of  segrega- 
tion of  Neijroes  and  discriminatory  practices 
against  them  Is  the  problem  of  the  price  they 
pay  for  food  and  shelter.  When  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  froze  focxl  prices  at 
March  levels,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  expressed  to 
OPA  oflQcials  and  the  public  its  objection  to 
the  freezing  of  prices,  which  were  already 
Jacked  up  in  areas  such  as  Harlem,  at  artifi- 
cially hi^'h  levels.  To  prove  the  existence  of 
such  differentials,  the  Association  employed 
M:s5  Joanne  Otte.  a  student  at  Antloch  Col- 
lege, to  make  this  comparative  study  of  retail 
food  prices  The  results  reveal  how  Negroes 
are  bearing  this  additional  economic  handi- 
cap. 

It  Is  urged  that  Association  branches  and 
other  groups  make  similar  studies  in  their 
ccmmunitl-js.  present  the  findings  to  their 
local  OPA  administrators  and  urge  that  prices 
be  "relied  back"  to  eliminate  diaerentlais 
found. 

I  quote  from  the  report  as  follows: 

Three  sections  of  Manhattan  (Lower  East 
? :de.  Chelsea-Hell's  Kitchen,  and  Greenwich 
V  .:age)  and  one  section  in  Brooklyn  (Green- 
pcint)  we:e  chosen  as  fairly  comparable  in- 
come are«s  to  Harlem,  according  to  Bxireau  cf 
L  b  '  ^  ,i-i.stica  figures.  Greenwich  Village 
h.i  .1  ~  p.iewhat  higher  aggregate  Income  level. 
bLi    .-  .i:  ;e     es  as  an  interestaig  area  of  com- 


parison. To  this  list  was  addal  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn  in  which  there 
is  a  large  Negro  population.  It  Is  in  these 
areas  that  10  percent  of  the  Independent 
meat  and  grocery  stores  and  10  pi-rcent  of 
the  chain  stores  were  visited. 
This  meant: 

Twenty  independent  meat  and  grocery 
stores,  a  few  pushcarts  and  fruit  markets,  and 

I    4  chain  stores  in  Greenwich  Village. 

1       Sixty  independent  stores,   pushc  irts.  etc., 

I   and  2  chain  stores  in  the  Lower  East  Side. 
Twenty-four   independent  stores,   6   chain 

'   stores,    etc  ,    In    the    Chelsea-Hell's    Kitchen 

!    (Twenty-fifth  to  Sixty-first  Streetf,  west  of 
Eighth  Avenue)  area. 

Fifteen    independents,    2    chains,    etc.,    in 

I   Greenpoint. 

Thirty-four   Independents,   5    chflns,   etc., 

I   in  the  Bedford -Stuyvesant  area  (Bedford  to 

:   Ralph  Avenues— Pulton  Street). 

I       And   43    independents.   6   chains,    etc.,    in 
Harlem. 

The  method  was  to  enter  these  stores, 
covering  the  section  adequately  froia  bound- 
ary to  boundary,  and  obtaining  a  fair  sample 
of  types  of  stores  (large  main  street  estab- 
lishments, supermarkets,  small  side  street 
stores,  open  air  markets,  etc.)  and  a:  k  for  the 
articles'  prices.  Other  questions  w?re  asked 
concerning  rents,  amount  of  business  done  on 
credit,  etc.  Notes  were  mad»j  on  nature  of 
ceiling  price  posting — and  in  Harlem  on  the 
number  of  stores  owned  by  white  tien. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  the  ijuth  was 
being  uncovered  in  Harlem  sever?.!  women 
from  the  Consolidated  Housewivei"  League 
and  from  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  NAACP 
were  a.sked  to  keep  their  grocery  bill- .  I  then 
reshopped  the  scores  for  the  same  products 
to  see  if  I  were  being  told  the  saiae  prices 
that  the  women  were  paying.  Flagrant  differ- 
ences were  found  in  specific  cases,  bvt  In  gen- 
eral, partly  becau.se  of  price  posting  require- 
ments. I  imagine,  the  prices  givei  on  re- 
shopping  were  about  the  same  is  those 
charged  the  women.  I  also  talked  with  many 
housewives,  those  coming  from  thf  grocery 
stores,  those  walking  on  the  streets,  those 
sitting  on  front  stoops.  What  did  tliey  pay — 
what  did  their  meat  taste  like,  and  n  any  such 
questions.  The  prices  arrived  at  fram  these 
conversations  (when  verifiable),  aad  those 
given  by  the  women  who  had  kept  their  bills 
were  included  in  the  figuring  of  avenge  prices, 
etc..  for  Harlem. 

If  a  housewife  In  Harlem  went  to  her  food 
market  with  the  following  shoppLig  list — 
flour,  cornflakes,  salmon,  sugar,  tuo  butter, 
face  soap,  bacon,  peaches,  cocoa,  colTee,  milk, 
eggs,  pork  chops,  roasting  chickens — .^he  could 
expect  the  following: 

1.  Tc  be  presented  with  a  bill  for  $3  88 
average. 

2.  But  if  she  had  purchased  these  things 
m  Greenwich  VUlage.  she  would  have  had  to 
pay  only  $3.65 — or  5  percent  less. 

3.  If  she  had  done  her  shopping;  in  the 
Chelsea-Hell's  Kitchen  area,  she  wculd  have 
paid  $3.75 — or  4  percent  less. 

4.  By  shopping  on  the  Lower  East  Side  she 
could  have  paid  $3  60 — or  6  percent  less. 

5  In  Greenpoint  she  would  have  paid 
$3  68 — or  5  percent  less. 

6.  In  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of 
Brooklyn  her  bills  would  have  been  ^.67— 
or  5  percent  less. 


Por  every  dollar  spent  on  food  th( 
housewife  has  to  spend  at  least  6 
excess  of  what  the  housewife  in  a 
comparable  section  is  required  to  j 

Por  a  woman  with  a  family  of  4  (5 
altogether),  even  tliough  the  feeds 
the  moderate  amount  cf  $5  per  pe 
week.  It  means  Just  this:  She  spsnd; 
$1  50  per  week  for  the  "privilege"  of 
in  Harlem.  By  the  end  of  her  mont 
ping,  the  bill  totals  $6.  or  $1J20  pe 
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In   1    year   the   family   has   paid   about  $72, 
or  $14  40  per  person. 

•  *  •  •  • 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  woman  who 
shops  for  food  and  meat  in  Harlem  has  to  pay 
more.  What  does  she  get  for  this  extra  money 
that  she  must  put  forth?  As  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cern from  examining  the  meat  and  produce 
of  the  various  storekeepers,  from  finding  the 
score  on  their  butter,  from  asking  them  to 
weigh  the  eggs  and  the  bread  that  they  sell 
across  their  counters — the  Harlem  shopper  not 
only  pays  more  money,  but  gets  less  in  the 
nutrition  values,  etc.,  of  the  food  that  she 
buys. 

The  meat  was  consistently  poor.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  stores  did  not  even  carry 
the  better  cuts  of  meat.  Of  course  it  has  been 
considered  that  a  man  is  going  to  carry  a  line 
of  goods  that  he  can  sell  and  that  his  cus- 
tomers can  afford  to  buy.  but  in  other  sections 
where  people  have  to  count  their  pennies 
better  qualities  of  meat  and  all  cuts  were 
carried. 

In  all  cases  meat  is  not  more  expensive  in 
Harlem  than  it  is  in  the  other  sections  covered 
by  the  survey,  but  if  considered  In  relation  to 
Its  quality  and  actual  value,  it  is  certainly 
more  expensive  than  the  same  quality  of 
meats  in  other  sections. 

One  housewife  who  lives  at  101  West  One 
Hundred  a  1  Fourteenth  told  of  buying  a 
few  slices  of  cold  cut  from  a  loaf  that  was 
marked  17  cents  per  pound.  When  it  was 
time  to  pa.  thej  asked  her  for  19  cents  and 
gave  as  their  reason  that  the  price  had  Just 
gone  up. 

Another  housewife  saved  a  pound  of  ham- 
burger she  had  purchased  at  a  meat  market  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Eighth  Avenue  and 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Street.  The 
ground  "beef"  was  shot  tlirough  with  a  quan- 
tity of  gravel,  and  therefore  not  only  was  in- 
edible but  probably  weighed  about  hall  of 
what  she  paid  for. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  is  to  be 
complimented  on  making  this  very 
thorough  survey  of  comparative  food 
prices,  which  is  well  documented  with  de- 
tailed statistical  tables  and  which  cer- 
tainly presents  a  strong  case,  proving  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  in  the  matter 
of  food  prices.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  on 
the  basis  of  this  irrefutable  evidence  Price 
Administrator  Henderson  will  be  able  to 
do  something  about  it. 


Vi-hy  R:'t:on  Gasoline  and  Fuel  Oil  in  O.hio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9,  1942 

Mr.  McGregor  M:.  speaker,  the 
people  of  my  district — Seventeenth  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio — are  willing  to  be  rationed 
for  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  if  it  is  neces- 
sary. But  is  it  necessary?  L3t  us  look 
at  the  record. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  homes  in 
the  United  States  that  depend  upon 
petroleum  products  for  heating  are  in  the 
rationed  area  along  the  east  coast,  a 
recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
reveals.  This  report  is  the  firs',  count 
of  the  heating  facilities  and  fuels  ever 
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made.  It  shows  that  of  the  33.867,260 
dwelling  units  in  the  Nation  which  in 
1940  reported  their  heating  fuel  3.396,- 
212  were  oil  heated,  and  2,190,126  of 
them  were  in  the  east  coast  States. 
This  includes  occupants  of  homes  and 
apartment  houses  with  central  heating, 
and  also  those  dwellings  heated  by  stoves 
or  room  heaters,  many  of  which  burn 
petroleum  fuels. 

The  report  further  states  that  more 
than  35  percent  of  New  England  lamilies 
burn  )etroleum  fuels  for  heating. 
Among  the  States.  Rhode  Island  has  the 
highest  concentration.  45.8  percent;  fol- 
lowed by  Connecticut  v.'ith  42  percent  and 
Massachusett,<^  with  36.9  percent.  New 
York's  18.6  percent  represents  the  largest 
number  of  oil-heated  dwellings,  652,820, 
or  nearly  20  percent  of  the  total  for  the 
entire  country. 

In  the  East  North  Central  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin,  only  5.2  percent  use  petroleum 
for  heating.  Abundant  supplies  of  cheap 
coal  and  widely  diotributed  natural  gas 
have  tended  to  close  off  much  of  the 
market  for  oil  hcati.ig  in  these  States. 
So  I  say.  "Why  ration  gasoline  and  fuel 
in  Ohio?" 

Emergency  transportation  mea.^^ures 
are  scarcely  adequate  to  meet  the  ra- 
tioned needs  for  petrcleum^roducts  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  These  several 
million  dwelling  units  on  the  east  coast 
using  petroleum  for  fuel,  beginning  in 
October,  will  demand  an  additional  sup- 
ply of  many  millions  of  gallons  daily  for 
heating,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
now  hew  all  of  this  added  demand  can 
possibly  be  met.  It  would  not  appear 
that  rationing  tl  fuel  oil  in  the  East 
North  Central  States  is  the  answer.  The 
relatively  small  supply  which  could  thus 
be  made  available,  even  if  emergency 
transportation  facilities  were  able  to 
handle  it,  would  be  exceedingly  small 
compared  to  the  need. 

The  figures  in  this  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  of  course,  were 
gathered  in  1940.  and  I  am  informed  that 
since  that  year  perhaps  the  number  of 
oil-heated  dw^ellings  has  increa.sed  to 
4.000.000  at  the  present,  with  more  than 
2.500,000  of  them  in  the  east-coast  area. 
Of  course,  the.se  latter  figures  do  not 
take  into  account  the  number  of  conver- 
sions from  oil  to  otv.er  fuels  since  ration- 
ing was  adopted,  and  I  am  informed  that 
these  conversions  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board amount  to  approximately  40,000. 

Figures  by  sections  of  the  country  for 
1940  as  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  follow: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  record  indicates  to 
me  quite  clearly  that,  even  if  transporta- 
tion facilities  were  available,  rationing 
of  fuel  oil  in  the  East  North  Central 
States  would  supply  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  deficiency  of  fuel  oil  on 
the  east  coast. 

With  respect  to  gasoline  consumption 
in  Ohio.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  voluntary  rationing  in  Ohio 
is  getting  results.  According  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  department  of  taxation  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  first  half  of 
1942  Ohio  motorists  used  42.148.167  gal- 
lons less  of  gasoline  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1941.  This  takes  no  account  of 
the  greatly  increa.sed  con.sumption  by 
trucks  and  busses,  but  even  this  net  sav- 
ing of  gasoline,  at  15  miles  per  gallon, 
means  that  motorists  in  Ohio  reduced 
their  travel  in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
by  632.422.504  miles,  and  thereby  saved 
the  equivalent  of  120,000  new  tires. 

Of  course,  everyone  expects  that  the 
voluntary  reduction  in  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles in  Ohio  will  be  much  greater  In 
the  last  half  of  1942  than  in  the  first  half. 


Df  d)cat"on  of  Tvvenfv-sixth  Ca\  .iirv  Monu- 
nicnt.  Phihppmt-  .Scouts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  EDW.\RD  H.  REES 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESkNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1942 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  been  given  unanimou.s  consent  by 
the  House  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  have 
the  honor  of  including  two  splendid  ad- 
dresses delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Cavalry 
Monument,  Philippine  Scouts,  at  Fort 
Riley.  Kans..  August  29.  One  of  them  is 
by  the  Honorable  J.  M.  Eliz^lde,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States.  The  other  is  by  Major 
General  Uhl,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
I  commend  them  to  you. 

ADDRESS  BY  COMMISSIONER  J,  M.    ELIZALDE 

On  this  most  solemn  occasion,  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  memorial  to  the  officers  and  men  cf 
the  Twenty-sixth  Cavalry  Regiment.  Philip- 
pine Scouts,  I  feel  highly  honored  to  have 
the  privilege  of  representing  my  distinguished 
President.  His  Excellency  Manuel  L   Quezon. 

My  pleasure  at  being  here  is  much  deeper 
than  the  ofBcial  reason,  however.  For  me 
this  ceremony  has  a  profound  personal  and 
sentimental  meaning.  It  takes  me  back  to 
the  days  when  1  was  somewhat  younger,  to  the 
good  old  days  when  Fort  Stotsenburg  was  a 
peaceful  and  quiet  post. 

Many  of  you  here  today  have  no  doubt  been 
stationed  at  Stotsenburg.  You  will  recall,  as 
I  do,  how  the  officers  used  to  go  about  the 
training  of  the  troops  and  of  their  horse?.. 
Frequently  the  polo  team  of  which  I  was  a 
member  used  to  go  there  to  play  against  the 
Cavalry,  and  I  ask  you.  Did  we  have  some 
hard  fights?  I  remember  how  all  the  soldiers 
rooted  for  their  American  and  Plllpino  cfD- 
cers.  They  used  to  get  pretty  excited  wb«i 
the  Cavalry  was  leading  or  giving  us  civiliaas 
a  good  beating 
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That  picture  hM  all  changed   •  .t  to 

m*  itoe  things  we  remember  frc:i,  w.  ^  days 
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Ti^nnyscm  once  wrote  about  Eng'.an 
lines  which  very  well  apply  to  the  Fbili 
He  said: 
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v:   ihe  men — friends  of  both  you  anc 
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Today,    fiercer    and    brutal    weapon 
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th     ri'  bie  and  stout-hearted  hori*  f 
b.i'-UQcld      But  not  so  in   the  TwentK- 
Cavdlry       Fate.  I  am  sure.  Intervenet 
The  Twenty-^l.rth  Cavalrv   »as  prob. 
last  Ajnerlcan   horse  regiment   to   fig 
major  enctiuiiter 

Kni-wmg  the  spirit  of  all  tho.se  ofBc  • 
men  who  (ought  from  Stotsenburg  to 
and  how  they  loved  their  horses.  I 
that  they   not  unly  h.id  the  gratifica^ 
feeling  that  their  duty  had  t>een  we 
but     that    they     were    also    cheered 
thought  that  the  horse  shared  their  g 
The  T-  -    x-h  CavMlry   was   un 

gallant    .  .    p  of  Col    Charles   A 

All  through  Luzor  .  the  cfBcers  nrd 
tlnru!ih»"d  themselves  to  the  highest 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  explain 
clrcums'ances  In   which   the   Filipino 
find  themselves  todav      I  do  want  Xc 
you  noverthelcM  that  Wt>  do  not  conslper 
cau^e  li»t. 

We  have  boundless  faith  in  Presidei 
ron  and  In  our  future.  Wc  know  tha 
dent  Roosrvelfs  pledge  to  redeem  and 
our  indepiendenc  ■  will  be  Icept  That 
we  are  still  Q'htmg  in  our  homehir.d 
Is  why  the  new  Filipino  regi:  ■ 
United  Sutea  Army,  new  trau.: 
fornla.  is  growing  so  rapidly 

Those  scldiers  are  determined  • 
United    Nations    troops    to    s«;t    : 
Philippines  again  and    reconquer    Uv 
country 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  and  the  devotion 
to  duty  Inherent  m   the  Twenty -slxih  Cav- 
alry represents  the  spirit  of  the  whqle  FUi- 
pirio  fjeople      It  has  taken  the  biti<  r 
ence  of  this  war  to  bring  a  tnie  I'.r.u 
Ing    of    our    country    to    the    p«    f. 
United   States.     This   deadly   w..:    ;.... 
the  deep   friendship    for   Americans 
the   Filipinos  and   proven    the   ri-^'h 
apprecla:ion    for    the   material    t-    t. 
A;;-.erica  has  brought  to  us. 

O:.  rtn  occasion  like  this,  therefore 
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sion  similar  to  this,  expressed  that  thought. 
I  can  do  no  l)etter.  I  beheve,  than  to  quote  to 
you  in  conclu&icn  a  few  lines  from  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address: 

"It  is  rath?r  fur  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  ta.^i  remaining  before  us;  that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devo- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  fioll  meastire  of  devotion." 
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ADDRISS  BY  MAJOR  CENTRAL  UHL 

Colonel  Irvln.  Commissioner  Elizalde.  dis- 
tinguished gjest.s.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
is  a  partictilarly  significant  occasion.  It 
marks  and  underscores  a  relationship  between 
peoples  that  will  ever  be  a  bright  and  glowing 
page  in  the  history  of  free  nations. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  honor  and 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  military  organization.  But 
In  doing  so.  we  are  In  actuality  paying  hom- 
age to  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  all  the 
Pnilippine  people.  The  military  or  -.iza- 
tion  which  we  honor  here,  the  Twent_, -sixth 
Cavalry,  was  after  all.  a  symbol  of  the  heroic 
will  cf  the  jxKJple  cf  the  Philippine  Common- 
wcilth  to  Join  with  us  in  resisting  the  ag- 
gress.on  of  a  pcwtr-mad  enemy 

That  decLMon  they  took  willingly,  knowing 
that  their  liberty,  their  freedom  to  establish 
their  own  cem  jcratic  form  of  government, 
would  be  lest  forever  under  the  degrading 
ideas  of  totalitarianism  which  can  result  only 
in  virtual  enslavement. 

So.  today,  as  we  stand  here,  we  should  all 
agree  firmly  to  resolve  that  our  obligation 
to  the  brave  people  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth i»*uppermost,  that  it  impofps 
upon  us  the  sacred  task  to  restore  to  them 
their  God-given  right  to  freedom  and  equality 
among  nations,  as  was  our  pledge  in  the  days 
when  no  war  clouds  threatened  their  security 
or  curs. 

We  know  they  will  do  their  part.  The 
example  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Cavalry,  and  of 
all  the  other  fighting  units  cf  the  Philippine 
Army,  in  fortitude,  courage,  and  devotion 
to  duty  gives  us  that  assurance. 

I  have  long  known  the  soldierly  qualities 
cf  the  Philippine  Scouts,  who  became  the 
heart  and  core  of  the  Commonwealths  army 
In  this  war,  b«.cause  I  served  s.de  by  side 
with  them  in  the  field  in  Mindanao  and  Jolo 
some  30  years  ago. 

The  achievements  in  battle  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Cavalry  during  the  operations  around 
Llr.gflven  and  Batangas.  when  it  was  covering 
the  difficult  withdrawals  of  the  North  Luzon 
and  South  Luzon  forces,  are  therefore  no  sur- 
prise to  me,  for  the  regiment  lived  up  to  the 
best  traditions  of  the  Philippine  Scuts  and 
the  .American   Army. 

Even  now  as  we  pause  to  pay  them  tribute, 
a  remnant  of  that  gallant  outfit  may  be  car- 
rying on  the  struggle  as  gtierrilla  raiders,  as  a 
part  of  the  regiment  did  <?fore  the  fall  cf 
Bat.aan. 

Yes.  the  Twenty-sixth  Cavalry  upheld  the 
best  traditions  of  the  cavalry  arm.  and  helped 
to  enhance  still  further  the  already  estab- 
lished reputation  of  the  Filipino  as  a  fighting 
man 

Such  American  officers  as  Colonel  Pierce 
and  Major  Trapnell.  whof*  own  reputations 
have  been  enhanced  by  their  leadership  of 
the  Twenty-sixth,  found  in  their  men  all 
of  the  fighting  qualities  that  Filipino  pledges 
f  loyalty  had  promised. 

It  was  mere  than  a  year  ago  that  President 
Quezon,  courageous  leader  of  the  Philippine 
people,  announced  to  the  world  where  the 
Commonwealth  would  stand  if  war  came  to 
th''   P:v.r.-        H"-'   <  .  ■: 

■  S^  u:d  "i.  l"...r-d  States  enter  the  war, 
*  •  F'h.  r;  -  *ould  follow  her  and  fight 
bv  ;.  ■-  -..It  p.acmg  at  her  disposal  all  cur 
n.  :p<)v:r  and  all  our  material  resources, 
h  .i-ver  l.:r.;-fx1  -hev  may  be.  We  stand 
w  •;.   *;.•    V:.:'T_:i  .'fMts  in  life  and  in  death" 

TT'.i:v  t.b-v  :;av-  cl  r"  f-  :r.  -y-;-  ncblest 
rr.ar.r.cT      And   as   to  whv    tn-v   n.ive   become 


RECOivD 

oiir  brothers  in  arms,  our  comrades  In  battle. 
I  can  find  no  better,  no  more  sati-^fying  ex- 
planation, than  the  words  of  an  editorial  In 
the  magazine  Philippines,  which  Is  edited 
under  the  direction  of  our  very  distinguished 
guest  here  today,  Mr.  Elizalde. 

I  quote:  "However  rhetorical  those  words 
(of  Mr.  Quezon's)  may  hava  sounded  at  that 
time  to  Amtricars,  to  the  Filipino  people 
they   were   obvious  statements  of  fa:t. 

"What  other  reaction  was  possibl;  in  a 
nation  that  had  for  40  years  received  such 
Just  treatment  as  we  had  from  the  United 
Sia  es?  Could  we  rinceiely  have  taken  any 
other  attitude  toward  the  source  ol  many 
great  benefits?  With  ind.  peiidence  prom- 
ised us  in  1946  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  would  our  national  pride  ha;e  per- 
muted tis  to  take  any  other  course  ?  The 
sincerity  of  Pres.dent  Quezon's  statement 
was  soon  proved  by  the  cruolest  cf  all  tests — 
war." 

Indeed.  It  has  been  a  cruel  test,  but  in  It 
the  two  peoples  have  cemented  a  spiritual 
kinship  that  will  be  everlasting  It  is  just 
such  relationships  of  humanity  and  loyalty 
that  will  bring  us  final  victory  In  tnis  war 
and  freedom  at  last  for  the  people  of  the 
Philippines. 

And  so  it  is  wi'h  solemn  iride  that  we  here 
today  dedicate  this  mor  ument  to  the  brave 
men  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Cava'ry.  these  Fili- 
pino men  of  B.itaan  who  fought  and  died 
at  the  side  of  our  own  men  of  Batcian  and 
whose  brotherhood  with  us  Is  sealed  with 
the  blood  of  that  epic  and  heroic  struggle. 

"They  foufht  the  good  fight.  They  kept 
the  soldier's  faith " 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Ht)N   HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

Kit     V.  .\L,  i  r  v,'r..N  i.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  September  9,  1942 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  want  to  say  a 
word  or  so  about  a  rising  young  states- 
man. I  am  prompted  to  do  so  at  this 
time,  because  his  service  in  this  body 
will  terminate  with  the  close  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  refer  to  my  friend,  and  the 
friend  of  every  man  in  this  Chamber,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  E.  Casey  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Joe  Casey  wants  to  go  to  the  Senate, 
and.  knowing  him  as  I  do.  I  believe  Joe 
Casey  will  go  to  the  Senate.  He  usually 
gets  what  he  goes  after.  That  has  been 
his  record. 

Joe  came  up  the  hard  way.  The 
knocks  improved  his  fiber  and  built  up 
his  determination.  Fortunately,  he  was 
blessed  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and 
a  lovable  personality.  He  makes  friends 
easily,  and  he  holds  and  treasures  his 
friendships. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, JoL  Casey,  on  the  Naval  Sub- 
committee cf  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. His  withdrawal  paves  the  way 
for  my  assuming  the  subcommittee  chair- 
manship. I  should  relish  the  responsi- 
bility more  if  Joe  wer-^  e  ire  to  b*  w.t'n 
me.     His  keen  mind  und  grasp  o:   ti.'' 
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subjects  to  be  dealt  witb  w;  lii  h(  .i- 
asset  to  any  chairman.  And  I  wa.-.i  to 
say  that  ht  c.d  not  get  all  of  his  Navy 
knowledge  across  the  committee  table. 
He  and  I  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  spent  weeks,  before  and 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  in  inspectir?  naval 
establishment.'^  wherever  situated,  getting 
first-h.inn  .nf.  ;ni;>tion  fro.m  cfficers  and 
men  ol  the  Na>.y,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard;  ln.-=;pecting  the  ships,  their 
armor  and  armament;  inspecting  air- 
craft carrip-?^  nnd  fleet  air  bases;  observ- 
ing the  hic]:l\  '•::.:-Avd  forces  of  marines 
and  examining  into  the  ad-  (  ...icy  and 
effectiveness  of  their  highly  technical  and 
potent  equipment.  Of  course,  we  did  not 
wear  uni.orms,  although  Naval  Reserve 
commissions  could  have  been  had  for  the 
asking.  We  went  about  our  job  in  a 
quiet,  determined,  unostentatioui  way, 
without  any  fanfare,  and  we  thus 
equ;pped  ourselves,  as  legislators,  to  meet 
with  naval  problems  in  an  intelligent  and 
constructive  way. 

The   gentleman    Iron:    Massachusetts, 
Jor  Ci.-FY   w'l  do  honor  to  his  State  in 


the   Scni 


the   United  States.     His 


legal  training,  his  legislative  experience 
in  the  House,  his  tmderstanding  of  and 
sympathy  with  the  problems  of  the 
masses,  so  adequately  demonstrated  dur- 
ing his  service  in  the  House,  his  keen 
perception,  and  his  winning,  forceful 
character  equip  him  abundantly  and 
richly  for  the  position  he  .^'  k~  I  knr -v 
that  all  of  Joe  Casey's  friend.^  \vi.^h  hi:i\ 
every  possible  success  not  only  in  his 
coming  election  bur  all  iime  in  the  future. 


The  President's  Me-ssagc 
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J-iX-IEN'SION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE   HOU.SF  CF  nHIR  ESENTATI\T:S 

lVi:dn,'.ycav    S'P'e":be:   <:■>    1942 

Mr.  SMITH  ol  (liiie  Mr  S;)r.tr 
President  made  slurliin^  and  r- 
statemen'.-  m  ills  message  to  C-  r.'.">-v 
September  7,  1P4?  Tie  demanded  ol 
Congress  that  r.  lui^.s  legislation  by  Oc- 
tober 1  authorizing  him — 

to  stabilize  the  cost  of  living,  including  the 
prices  of  all  farm  commodities — 

and  then  specifically  added  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  should  be  to  hold 
farm  prices  frnm  nr,\nz  above  a  certain 
level. 

Inaction  on  your  part — 

He  told  the  Congress — 

by  that  date  will  leave  me  ■  'th  an  inescapable 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  this  country 
to  see  to  It  the  war  effort  is  no  longer  Im- 
periled by  the  threat  cf  economic  chaos. 

Is  it  possible  to  place  any  other  inter- 
pretation on  this  language  than  that  the 
President  is  directly  charging  that  farm 
prices  are  the  prinrif^ah  if  not  the  .sole. 

cause  of  the  thie.i;    (t    ■v^,;d    ;:iil.iAui;/ 

LXXX\III    -App. 205 


A\:'  d  fs  he  not  even  i.'r.p:\  tlia*  the  war 
tiloit  ,s  being  imperiled  by  the  threat  of 
economic  chaos  and  that  farm  prices  are 
primarily  responsible  for  this  situation? 

How  pos.-^ibly  can  the  President  make 
such  an  unfair  and  unfounded  assertion 
as  this?  II;,  c-  :-:i::..v  jr.urt  knew  if  the 
war  effon  is  tjL.nt;  wnpenled  there  are 
other  factors  responsible  for  this  beside 
the  prices  of  farm  products,  if  farm 
prices  are  responsible.  Some  of  these, 
in  my  opinion,  are  far  more  potent  in 
hiking  the  cost  of  living  than  are  the 
prices  the  farmer  receives  for  his  produce. 

It  is  certainly  very  notable  that  in  the 
President's  seven-point  national  eco- 
nomic policy  designed  to  stabilize  the 
domestic  economy  he  leaves  out  alto- 
gether the  most  important  clause  of  what 
he  calls  a  spiraling  domestic  economy, 
and  which  he  asserts  is  imperiling  the 
war  effort  by  threatening  economic  chaos. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  causa- 
tive factor  for  the  production  of  wild  and 
uncontrolled  inflation  is  the  enormous 
waste  of  Federal  funds  and  nonessential, 
nondefense  spending.  In  fact,  this  fac- 
tor is  the  real  source  of  inflation  and  is 
100  times  more  powerful  in  causing  de- 
preciation of  c  ,r::,  v— so-called  rises 
in  prices — than  are  larm  prices,  wages, 
and  all  the  other  factors  put  together. 
If  the  President  really  means  to  check 
the  threat  of  runaway  inflation,  here  is 
the  place  foi  t"i:n.  to  start. 

In  his  fire<;d.  cl:  /  he  t-ell  us  "people 
must  stop  spen  :n  !"r  luxuries."  The 
greatest  luxun.-  :n  Am. ;  ua  and  the  only 
really  dangerous  one  is  politics.  For  this 
luxury  our  people  are  forced  to  pay  an- 
nu.id.y  niany  b:.h<jn.<  of  dollars,  which 
p;oGUC'-s  the  worsi   kind  i^:   inhaXfvv 

Bwi.  here  is  the  ni'-*  --anh.nic  pan  of 
the  President's  nitssif..  Unless  the 
Congress  ob  ys  his  orders  he  will  be 
forced  to  a.-~ume  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  th;.s  country  to  see  to  it  that 
th"  .  :  :  ( i!  !  1-  n  longer  imperiled  by 
tile  Lhiiai  oi  eion  tniC  chaos.  He  then 
goes  on  to  say,  "  The  President  has  the 
powers,  under  the  Constitution  and  under 
congressional  acts,  to  take  measures 
necessary  to  avert  a  d.^asei  which  would 
inft-rferi'  witii  ihr  Minrun!:  id  '!>■  War." 
HtTf  i>  a  e^'-ar  su.','  nu'ni  from  llu  Pr^s- 
1  i-n*  That  he  believes  the  war  effort  is 
already  imperiled  by  the  threat  cf  eco- 
nomic chaos.  Further,  that  he  already 
possesses  sufficient  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  ctnigressional  acts  to  take 
the  necessary  in.  asures  to  combat  this 
peril. 

Certainly  tlv-  ec'T/^my  was  not  im- 
periled when  :;:'  P. '.sidont  presented 
his  seven-point  p:  ^:  -ri  'o  the  Congress 
last  April  or  he  w;  ,;.;;  i.  .. .  ad  >o.  If  it 
is  now  imperiled,  -In-  n  u  •  iuv. e  taken 
place  since  that  time.  Wi  y  i-a.s  not  he 
acted  before  this  actually  tock  r'-  *'  *? 

So  far  a.'?  I  am  concerned  iJeiit.nally 
I  am  ready  and  w-ldng  to  support  a  meas- 
\\v>'  il:a'  wdi  ci<';i;  ;<  -  tf'e(•!;^ely  as  I  be- 
l;e\e  ruj-  ,  1,-  pr:,>sibie  v.rh  till  problem  of 
inflation.  But  thnt  .-^va^i.,':  nrast  be  all 
Inclusive  ar.d  *  ntirely  free  from  politics 
and  ab.-rhulely  imparMal  to  al!  groups 
concerned. 


DankfTs  in  an  .All-out  War 
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HON.HOWARDW.  SMITH 


IN  TT;f    HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN1 A  ri\  Kt, 

V,  ,  dncsday,  September  9.  1942 

Ml.  S-MIIH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
recently  delivered  by  my  colleague.  Hon. 
A.  Willis  Robertson; 

A  few  years  ago  Stuart  Chase  wrote  a  lively 
and  interesting  book  on  the  tyranny  of  words, 
giving  pertinent  examples  of  words  and 
phrases  with  meaning  twisted  for  propaganda 
purposes.  The  phrase  "all-out  war"  is  an 
exception  that  proves  the  rule.  It  means 
what  it  says  had  all  that  it  says  It  means 
It  is  a  people's  war  and  can  only  be  won  by 
all  the  people.  It  means  everyone  is  in- 
volvec  and.  over  and  above  all  else.  It  meana 
our  liberty  and  lives  are  involved,  as  well  as 
our  property.  It  means  bankers  are  Involved, 
and  in  a  big  way.  for,  notwithstanding  past 
uncomplimentary  references  to  money  chang- 
ers and  the  doghouse  buUt  for  them  In  1933, 
we  can't  wage  an  all-our  war  without  money 
and  money  changers.  If  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  a  war  budget  devours  $75,000,000,000.  of 
which  only  $23,000,000,000  are  raised  by  taxes. 
$12,000,000,000  by  the  sale  of  War  bonds  to 
private  investors,  and  $10,000,000,000  to  Gov- 
ernment trust  funds,  insurance  companies, 
and  other  corporations,  the  remaking  $30.- 
000.000.000  must  be  financed  by  bank  credit. 
If  in  the  following  fiscal  year  the  war  budget 
Is  $90,000,000,000.  it's  a  sale  b  •  !e  com- 
mercial banks  and  insurance  cumpanies  will 
be  asked  for  40  of  it. 

As  my  dear  departed  friend  from  Albe- 
marle, Buck  Langhorn,  used  to  say,  "I'm 
Just  a  country  boy."  I  don't  know  many  big 
bankers.  I  don't  know  rr.-,;rh  about  bank- 
ing. This  much  I  di  .>  ;  —but  for  the 
abUlty  and  patriotism  of  American  bankers 
we  could  not  successfully  finance  this  war. 
The  purpose  of  these  sessions,  if  I  correctly 
understand  It,  Is  to  give  Virginia  bankers  an 
opportunity  to  become  more  familiar  with 
their  war  problems  In  order  that  they  may 
more  successfully  meet  them  By  the  same 
token  you  have  invited  Mr  I'  .:  Uolph  Paul, 
of  the  Treasury,  and  your  r  ir  •  e  servant. 
to  discuss  for  you  some  of  %  <  \  pr  ;  -  m«. 
Mr  Paul  Is  a  bona  fide  tux  ixpti;  A;  his 
fingertips  he  has  laws,  regulations,  and  deci- 
sions in.  around,  and  about  which  he  can 
entwine  in  a  most  pleasing  and  convincing 
manner  the  philosophy  of  progressive  and 
regressive  taxation,  dlfferentlntlnK  between 
pro  bono  publico  and  damnum  absque  in- 
juria. With  an  engaging  and  angelic  smUe. 
he  can  propose  a  56-percent  rate  on  the 
normal  income  of  banks  and  other  corpora- 
tions not  sharing  in  war  profits,  making  the 
one  who  challenges  his  desire  to  treat  them 
generously  feel  like  a  lewd  fellow  of  the  baser 
sort.  He's  a  real  expert,  while  I  ::  i.:.y  kind 
of  expert  in  taxation,  would  ha. l  Lo  qualify 
under  the  blanket  clause  of  "any  darn  fool 
100  miles  from  home." 

Relying,  therefore,  on  distant  :.( \  ;  reports 
that  I  took  an  active  part  in  drafting  the 
House  version  of  the  1942  revenue  bill,  I  will 
i-.vf'  V  i:  -  rr.e  observations  on  wri.t  the 
WiiV'^  ;-'.d  M.ans  Committee  did  and  why. 
B(  I  re  enumerating  some  lt<-r;,s  i.tlt- 
bankers  included  m  tbp  b:!!  Ir*  ::.-  n:;-: 
briefly  to  two  n.;iv  :  ::*  ;.■..■-  ;  ;  >  p  '-r*  i  •.; 
included — a  genera.  <■  ■.  :.  *  ■  «  •:  - 
nation  of  the  incoi;.     ;...\  ..■■■.  •'■■=,'-  €L.jv>Ld 
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by  li.^^e   .:vtng  In  nine  ccmraunit;.    ; 
State-"       I    advocated    the    sales    tax 
reasm.s^- to   raise  more   tax   reven.'     a 
help  control  inflation.    The  Inflatlc:. .  y 
oX  vast  aales  ot  Government   bonds  to 
merclal   banks  is  well  known  to  eccnc 
The  bocm  that  busted  in  the  fall  of  1929 
m    bank-credit    boom,    financed    with 
money.    In  an  economy  geared  to  a  unlv 
banking  system  where  checks  largely  take 
place  of  currency  tney  become,  with  re 
To  Inflation,  the  equivalent  of  currency. 
E    A    Kinca:d   will   tell    you.   as   he   has 
me.   that    Rlcardos   sound-money   theor|f 
still  tound — anchored  to  gold  or  not.  a 
rency  is  sound  when  limited  to  the  am 
of  r  'crk   to  be  done      But  Usucc 

th«-  .t  of  debts  it  rapidly  become? 

sound     (Jermany  attempted  to  pay  her 
■fter  the  first  World  V/ar  with  printing 
money      All  understand  that  kind  of 
tion.     If  the  public  understood   &s  well 
daiiger   of   check-money    Hflatlon.    It 
cemand  h  current   tax  bill  to  raise  not 
than  110  000,000.000 — the  hard   way  but 
sound  way 

Notwithstanding    the    fact    currency 
standing    has    Increased    about    t4.000.000 
since  the  spring  of   1941.   and   i.s  now 
four  times  the  amount   that   was  outst 
ing  during  the  last  war.  our  present  pro 
Is  not   currency   Inflation,  since   the   bul 
payments  are  made   by  checks  drawn 
bank  deposit"?.     It  is  likewi.se  true,  as  h 
several  ccaslooj  been   pointed  out   by 
ernor   Eccle«.  cf   the  Federal   Reserve 
that  the  withdrawal  of  currency  from 
reduce*  banV    reserves  and  thus  curtal' 
potential  expansion  of  bank  credit — In 
.^defla'ionary    rather    than    Inflationary. 
bank  deposits,  the  basis  for  the  bulk  of 
payments,  grow  out  of  loans  and  invest 
that  be-nks  make      In  view  of  the  fac* 
about   %6  rt  bank  credit  can  grow  ou' 
cf  bank  re>erves.  cur  Federal  Reserve  S- 
can  encourage  or  discourage  bank-creci. 
panslon   by    providing   .iddltlonal   reserv 
reducing  the  amount  of  reserves  availab 
banks  to  lend.     What  I  cant  understa 
the    distinction.    If    there    be    any     fr^- 
Inflationary    standpoint,    of   expand. :.v: 
credit  growing  out  of  Government  >    r; 
from  banks  and  that  out  of  priva'c    > 
Ing.     As  I  view  the  matter,  from  *;.t 
point  of  a  layman,  if  the  Trca.'^ury   :: 
ral.se  a  greater  proportion  of   its  war 
through  taxation  ard  the  mvestmen- 
lugs  in  Government  bonds  than  now 
It  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be 
with  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  con 
lug    to    Inflation    through    borrowing 
commercial    banks   cr    issuing    printing- 
money      I  fear  Dr    Karvey  L    Lutz.  of 
ton.  was  s->?akmg  by  the  book  when  he 
last    May:    "The    Washington    scene 
the  singular  combination  of  much  talk  o 
dangers    cf    Inflation,    feeble    and    unco<; 
rated  steps  to  prevent  it.  and  a  vigorous 
of    creating    the    conditions    which    ma 
lijevitable  ■■ 

Some  months  ago  the  President  gave 
Nation  a  splendid  seven -point   proj;ran] 
the  control  of  inflation.     One  of  those 
tro:«  was  wage  control,  which  as  yet 
not  have  but  which.  Incidentally.  I  pro 
T.hen   the   price-control  bill  was   penai 
the  House  last  fall.     Another  was  the 
trol  cf  installment  buying  and  the 
jtgement  of  the  liquidation  of  existing 
On  that  seventh  point  m  the  Pres.dcnfs 
gram  bankers  have  cooperated  in  a 
manner      They  have  also  cooperated  on 
fifth   point,   which   Involves   the   purcha 
war   bends   by    citizens   with   their 
Instead  of  using  those  earnings  to  buy 
essentials.     So  far  no  great  prL-gress  has 
made  In  carrying  cut  that  part  cf  the 
gram.      Recent  figures  Indicate  the  pur 
Gf  ccnsiimer  goods  is  still  running  ah** 
the  purcAase  of  war  goods. 
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If  in  this  fiscal  year  the  national  Income 
rises  to  »125.000.000,000.  of  which  $75,000,000- 
000  Is  devoted  to  war  purp>oses,  that  would 
be  60  percent  of  the  national  income.  If  the 
following  year  income  goes  to  $135,000,000.- 
000  and  war  expenditures  to  $90,000,000,000. 
that  would  be  67  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come. So  far  as  we  know,  neither  Germany 
nor  any  ether  nation  has  put  so  high  a  per- 
centage of  income  in  the  war  effort.  In  all- 
out  war  any  previous  standard  cf  living  must 
necessarily  fall.  The  demands  of  certain  la- 
bor leaders  for  wage  increases  sufiQclent  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  living  enjoyed  by 
the  workers  as  cf  January  1941  doesn't  make 
sense,  unless  coupled  with  a  demand  for  all- 
out  rationing  and  the  issuance  of  prloriiy 
purchrise  coupons  to  union  workers.  Frc- 
ducticn  of  consumer  gocds  In  this  calendar 
year  Is  estimated  at  current  prices  at  $70,000,- 
000  000;  for  the  calendar  year  of  1943  at  $50.- 
OOO.COO.OOO;  and  for  the  1944  calendar  year  it 
may  be  less  than  $40,000,000,000.  In  1944.  cf 
course,  we  could  spend  out  of  an  income 
of  $135,000,000,000.  $80,000,000,000  for  $40.- 
OOO.OOO.COO  of  goods,  but  that  would  mean 
100  percent  inflation  on  the  basis  of  current 
prices 

Who  Is  going  to  have  the  bulk  of  the  new 
purchasing  power?  According  to  a  survey 
published  in  the  August  issue  of  Fortune 
Magazine,  wages  and  salaries  In  calendar  year 

1942  wtll  increase  $32,000,000,000:  farm  in- 
come. $3.5OO.0C0.0OC:  uninccrporatfd  busi- 
ness $1,900,000,000,  while  dividends  and  in- 
terest   will    increase    only   81.400,000.000.     In 

1943  Increased  Income  taxes  will  cut  deeply 
Into  Increased  earnings  of  corporations  and 
falaried  workers,  while  touching  lightly  the 
average  wage  earner.  His  impulse  to  buy  In- 
stead of  to  save  can  be  checked  by  a  sales  tax 
which  adds  a  given  amount  to  each  purchase, 
or  by  Inflation,  which  has  been  running  at 
the  controlled  rate  of  about  1  percent  a 
month  but  will  rapidly  accelerate  once  out 
of  hand.  The  sales  tax  was  not  adopted. 
On«  rea.son  the  sales  tax  was  not  adopted  was 
because  a  certain  group  insisted  the  Job  could 
be  adequately  done  by  income  taxes.  Re- 
liable economists  have  estimated  that  Income 
taxes,  to  have  an  antl-lnflationary  effect  equal 
to  a  5-percent  retail  sales  tax  would  have  to 
start  at  25  percent  at  the  $500-inccme  level 
and  go  to  50  percent  at  the  $10,000-income 
level  without  any  lag  In  collection.  Before 
this  war  effort  is  over  we  may  have  Income 
taxes  of  that  severity,  but  it  would  be  a 
heavy  load  for  a  limited  group  to  carry  and 
still  would  not  do  the  Job  required. 

Of  items  Included  In  the  bill,  the  most  vital 
to  you.  and,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  entire 
Nation,  is  the  taxation  of  corporations.  Our 
committee  gave  that  subject,  and  properly 
so.  more  attention  than  any  other  one  item. 
The  Treasury  estimated  net  earrungs  before 
taxes  for  calendar  1942  at  16.5  billions,  and 
recommended  we  take  11.5  of  that  in  in- 
come taxes.  We  thought  that  was  too  much, 
especially  as  the  proposed  55-percent  rate  on 
normal  income  put  the  war  burden  in  the 
wrong  place.  War  taxes  should  be  heaviest 
on  war  profits.  And  corporations  have  State 
and  local  taxes  to  pay  and  Social  Security 
Act  taxes.  S^ate  Income  and  franchise  taxes 
amount  to  $567  COO. COO.  property  taxes  $580.- 
000  OOO,  and  social  security  taxes  in  excess  of 
a  billion  dollars.  After  days  of  consideration, 
the  committee  voted  for  a  combined  40-per- 
cent rate  on  normal  income  and  a  90-percent 
rate  on  excess  prcflts,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  rate  on  war  profits  would  be  ac- 
companied by  a  suitable  p>cst-war  refur^d. 
When  the  question  of  refund  was  reached 
the  excess-profits  rate  was  raised  to  94  per- 
cent, with  a  14-percent  refund.  But  that 
action  was  tentative.  On  the  last  day  be- 
fore the  bill  was  rejxirted  the  rate  on  normal 
Income  was  raised  to  45  percent,  and  on  ex- 
cess profits  reduced  to  87 1,  percent  with  no 
refund.    A  1 -percent  tax  on  normal  income 


produces  approximately  as  much  as  r,  ptr- 
cent  on  excess  profits.  As  reported  to  the 
House  the  45-87 '  a -percent  rates  were  ex- 
pected to  yield  $10,365,000,000.  Then  the 
committee  adopted  an  amendment  to  cut  the 
rate  on  normal  Income  to  40  percent,  and 
raised  the  excess-profits  rate  to  90  percent. 
When  presented  to  the  House  that  motion 
was  divided,  the  motion  to  reduce  the  45- 
percent  rate  was  defeated  and  the  motion 
to  Increase  the  90-percent  rate  adopted.  Vir- 
tually all  economists  outside  of  the  Govern- 
ment service  think  40  percent  Is  as  high  as 
w-e  should  go  at  this  time  on  normal  income 
and  all  are  agreed  that  an  effective  rate  cf 
80  percent  Is  the  top  on  excess  prcflts.  The 
45-90  rates,  as  passed  by  the  House,  remind 
me  cf  what  King  Henry  VIII,  of  England,  said 
to  the  Cardinal  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
about  their  16^3  percent  gross  income  tax: 

"We    take   from   every    tree,   Icp    bark    and 

part  o"  the  timber; 
And  though  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus 

hack'd. 
The  air  will  drink  the  sap." 

Bankers  are  properly  more  concerned  with 
the  safety  of  depositors'  funds  than  with  divi- 
dends to  stockholders.  You  can  pass  a  divi- 
dend period  and  live  to  pay  another  day. 
V/hen  a  depositor  rolls  a  check  in  you  get 
only  one  strike.  You  can  survive  heavy  war 
taxes  on  your  own  net  earnings  better  than 
you  can  survive  the  bankruptcy  cf  a  lot  of 
companies  whose  paper  you  hold.  The  rates 
carried  In  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  House  allow 
a  profit  to  smaller  corporations  on  their 
normal  Income  of  only  4.4  percent  of  their 
Invested  capital,  which  shrinks  to  2.75  per- 
cent for  the  big  corporations,  out  cf  which 
they  must  pay  debts,  provide  for  plant  expan- 
sion, inventory  Increases,  contingencies,  and 
last  and    also  least,   dividends. 

Some  will  say.  but  they  will  have  war 
profits.  The  answer  to  that  is  some  will  and 
some  will  not.  Those  having  war  profits  will 
be  permitted  to  retain  10  percent  of  such 
profits,  but  companies  reporting  on  the  basis 
of  average  earnings  will  have  5  percent  of 
such  earnings  treated  as  war  profits.  The 
retained  10  percent  of  war  profits  In  numer- 
ous instances  will  be  insufficient  to  cover 
Inventory  losses  alone  when  the  war  is  over. 
Take  tanneries,  for  Instance,  whose  principal 
Inventory  Is  raw  hides  and  hides  in  proc- 
ess— the  current  war-risk  Insuranc  on  Im- 
ported hides  Is  15  percent  and  domestic  hides, 
of  course,  move  up  to  the  same  level.  And 
war-risk  Insurance  1  but  one  of  many  Items 
In  current  inventory  values.  In  making  in- 
dustrial leans  I  understand  you  usually  re- 
quire a  two-to-one  current  asset  to  liability 
ratio.  During  a  price  rising  period,  such  as 
this,  the  ratio  should  be  larger  than  two  to 
one.  Yet  I  understand  the  present  tendency 
Is  in  the  opposite  direction  and  approach- 
ing one  to  one  Instead  of  a  safe  one  to  three. 
And  Is  It  true  many  corporations  are  now 
using  their  tax  reserves  as  working  capital? 
If  so,  do  they  know,  or  do  you  know,  where 
they  will  get  their  tax  money  next  March? 
You  know  where  some  got  it  last  March  but 
a  45-90  percent  rate  Is  a  horse  of  another 
color.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  let  that 
stay  in  the  bill.  A  40-perccnt  rate  on  nor- 
mal income  with  post-war  credit  to  reduce 
effective  rate  on  excess  profits  to  80  percent  is 
as  far  as  we  should  at  this  time  go.  Even 
under  that  lower  bu'den  1942  dividends  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  lets  than  1941. 

For  companies  not  In  the  war  program  the 
going  will  be  especially  tough.  All-cut  war. 
did  we  say?  Well,  that  also  means  casual- 
ties. Among  corporations  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  already  places  the  estimate  at 
24  000  for  this  calendar  year.  That's  the 
reason  I  have  given  special  attention  to  the 
impact  of  our  tax  program  upon  corporations. 
They  are  the  backbone  of  our  industrial  sys- 
tem.    They  are  the  means  of  translat.r.j?  XY.n 
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small  s.svings  of  the  p.t^-^ple  into  plant,  ecviin- 
ment,  and  Jobs.  We  can't  go  back  tc  ■  ri.< - 
craft  and  hand  w -rk  Our  Industrial  su- 
premacy was  achieved  tlirough  mass  produc- 
tion and  In  the  post-war  era  can  be  main- 
tained on  no  other  basis. 

It's  a  fine  thing,  a  noble  and  unselfish 
thing,  to  promise  to  cur  democratic  allies 
freedom  from  want  after  this  all-out  war, 
but  how  can  we  make  good  on  that  promise  If 
through  unwise  taxation  we  stifle  or  kill  a 
large  segment  of  our  present  productive  en- 
terprise? I  am  not  concerned  about  the  taxes 
Imposed  upon  me  Individually  or  you  indi- 
vidually. We  can  stand  the  burden.  If  we 
go  under,  we  are  expendable  anyway,  as  the 
Army  sergeant  used  to  say  about  picks  and 
shovels.  Free  enterprise  and  mass  production 
under  corporate  management  are  not  ex- 
pendable. The  loss  win  be  felt.  In  that 
field  casualties  must  not  be  needlessly  in- 
creased. 

Our  British  cousins  approach  the  taxation 
of  their  corporations  from  a  more  realistic 
standpoint.  In  Great  Britain  corporations 
are  used  as  a  shelf,  so  to  speak,  on  which  Is 
temporarily  laid  the  Income  tax  of  the  share- 
holder. What  boots  It  to  boast  of  progres- 
sive taxation  and  then  le\'y  a  tax  burden  upon 
corporations  so  heavy  we  know  it  not  only 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  but  must 
be  passed  on,  thus  becoming  a  sales  tax  in 
disguise,  with  the  added  vices  of  being  con- 
cealed from  and  pyramided  on  the  ultimate 
consumer.  Call  them  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers. If  you  please,  but  be  it  remembered 
that  tha<e  shopkeepers  expanded  a  small 
group  of  Islands,  that  could  be  laid  down  In 
Texas  with  an  area  as  large  as  Virginia  left 
over.  Into  an  empire  upon  which  the  sun 
has  not  yet  set  and  made  of  the  capital  of 
that  empire  the  clearing  house  of  the  pre- 
war world. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  items  that  do 
not  cause  you  to  throw  your  hats  in  the  air 
and  cheer  for  the  home  team,  it  might  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  mention  Just  two 
more  of  them — fiscal  year  corporations  and 
interest  on  loans  for  insurance  policies.  The 
proposal  to  require  fiscal  year  corporations  to 
pay  1942  rates  on  their  1942  income  was 
adopted  by  the  close  vote  of  10  to  8.  Indi- 
cating the  hardship  to  be  worked  on  many 
of  them  was  recognized  and  weighed  against 
the  fundamental  equity  of  imposing  the  same 
war  burdens  on  all,  and  the  equalization  of 
competitive  disadvantages.  Nearly  $200,000.- 
000  of  revenue  was  Involved,  and,  as  they  say 
In  the  Windy  City.  'That's  not  hay."  Need- 
less to  say.  that  change  may  Interfere  with 
the  accovmtlng  of  customers  who  are  heavy 
borrowers  from  banks  and  cause  considerable 
difficulty  In  that  respect. 

Banks  have  leaned  considerable  money  on 
sin'^le  premitim  life-insurance  policies,  and 
many  of  those  loans  will  be  canceled  when 
the  Interest  on  such  loans  Is  no  longer  de- 
ductible. The  privilege  under  present  law  of 
deducting  interest  on  such  loans  is  a  sub- 
stantial tax  advantage.  Our  committee  elim- 
inated it  because  no  income  tax  is  paid  with 
respect  to  the  proceeds  cf  such  insurance, 
and  in  addition  the  taxpayer  may  use  the 
Interest  upon  amovmts  borrowed  to  purchase 
or  carry  such  contracts  to  reduce  his  other 
income. 

In  a  bill  that  carries  some  130  separate 
and  distinct  tax  items,  some  of  which  change 
the  Internal  Revenue  Cede  In  10  or  more 
places,  there  are  of  necessity  numerouo  items 
pleasing  to  bankers  and  businessmen  gen- 
erally. Time  wUl  not  permit  me  to  discuss 
numerous  administrative  changes  that  are 
distinct  improvements  in  the  tax  cede  and 
will  facilitate  its  administration.  One  of 
those  of  particular  Interest  to  the  trust  de- 
partments of  banks  Is  the  prevision  which 
.■^ets  n^ide  the  e'lp'-emo  Court  ruling  In  the 
K --•    s  case   aid   peir./s   the  deduction  of 


trustees'  fees  and  other  nonbusiness  expenses 
In  preserving  an  estate  and  reporting  for  taxa- 
tion the  income  therefrom.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  girls  who  mairy  barkers  know  when 
they  are  well  off  and  don't  drag  their  hus- 
bands Into  divorce  courts,  I  will  pass  over  in 
silence  the  changed  treatment  of  alimony  pay- 
ments. With  all  due  deference  to  the  views 
of  Mr.  Paul,  we  made  no  Increase  in  estate 
taxes,  although  we  did  change  the  present 
exemption  of  $40,000  for  Insurance  and  $40,- 
000  of  other  estate  to  a  lump  exemption  of 
$60,000.  which  Is  of  definite  benefit  to  the 
average  estate,  and  Is.  in  my  opinion,  no 
hard.ship  upon  Insurance  companies,  since 
Treasury  figures  show  that  the  average  taxable 
estate  carries  only  $6,000  of  insurance.  Of 
course,  every  time  the  estate  tax  1  Increased 
the  estate  to  be  left  with  the  trust  company 
Is  thereby  reduced  by  that  amount. 

Our  committee  made  two  changes  this  year 
In  the  section  dealing  with  war  amortization, 
one  of  which  greatly  simplified  the  method 
of  securing  amortization  and  the  other  made 
it  available  to  more  corporations  by  extend- 
ing the  time  of  eligibility  from  June  1940  back 
to  Januaiy  1940  The  same  provision  was  also 
made  available  to  indiv. duals,  partnerships, 
life  tenancies,  estates,  and  trusts.  This  is  of 
advantage  to  banks  because  the  credit  risk  of 
corporations  is  being  greatly  Impaired  by 
heavy  taxes  resulting  in  insufficient  working 
capital  The  amortization  provision  provides 
20  percent  of  the  amount  may  be  amortized 
as  a  tax  deduction  each  year,  which  really 
means  tliat  this  amount  is  available  for  pay- 
ment on  the  plant  improvement  and.  if  not 
needed  for  that  purpose,  is  available  for 
working  capital  In  other  wcids.  it  Improves 
the  risk  of  the  banks'  credit  customers. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bullock,  of  Richmond,  spon- 
sored the  amendment  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee for  the  amortization  of  bond  pre- 
miums. Under  existing  law.  bond  premium  Is 
treated  as  capital  loss  sustained  by  the  owner 
of  the  bond  at  the  time  of  disposition  or 
maturity  and  periodical  payments  on  the  bond 
at  the  nominal  or  coupon  rate  are  treated 
in  full  as  Interest. 

The  r  ant  of  statutory  recognition  of  the 
sound  accounting  practice  of  amortizing  pre- 
mium leads  to  incorrect  tax  results  which  in 
many  instances  are  so  serious  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  their  avoidance.  The 
present  treitment.  moreover,  results  in  an 
unjustifiable  tax  discrimination  In  favor  of 
tax-exempt  as  against  taxable  bonds.  Hold- 
ers of  taxable  bonds  not  only  pay  a  tax,  as 
up>on  income,  upon  that  portion  of  the  so- 
called  interest  payments  which  is  in  reality 
capital  recovered  but  are  denied  the  deduc- 
tion, except  as  restricted  by  the  capital-loss 
provisions,  of  the  corresponding  capital  "loet " 
at  maturity.  Holders  of  tax-exempt  bonds, 
on  the  contrary,  are  allowed  to  deduct  pre- 
mium as  capital  loss  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  corresponding  amount  of  capital  has  been 
recovered  In  the  guise  of  interest  and  no  tax 
has  been  paid  upon  it. 

The  treatment  proposed  Is  mandatory  to  all 
taxpayers  with  respect  to  wholly  tax-exempt 
bonds  and  elective  to  all  with  respect  to  bonds 
fully  taxable.  In  the  case  of  partially  tax- 
exempt  bonds,  It  is  mandatory  to  corporate 
taxpayers  and  elective  to  all  other  taxpayers. 

Numerous  witnesses  appearing  before  otir 
committee  expressed  genuine  concern  if  not 
real  alarm  over  Treasury  proposals  concern- 
ing pension  trusts  and  other  retirement  plans. 
Without  working.  In  our  opinion,  any  hard- 
ship upon  any  pension  plan,  we  closed  the 
two  most  serious  abuses  of  the  pension  trtist 
provision,  as  follows: 

a.  Coverage:  The  plan  must  cover  either 
(1)  70  percent  or  more  of  employees  with  5 
years  of  service,  except  casual,  part-time,  and 
seasonal  employees,  or  (2)  employees  quali- 
fying under  a  classification  found  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  not  to  be 


based  up>on  favoritism  for  -  f!^  <  •  r  -•  :y- 
holders.  This  latter  provi.^;  •  w  .id  n.oKt  .i 
IX)ssible  for  plans  that  real:  -;  lement  the 
social  security  program  to  quaiiiy. 

b.  Nondiscrimination:  E\'en  such  extended 
coverage  would  not  by  itself  guarantee  that 
the  pension  plan  would  be  operated  for  the 
welfare  of  the  employees  ^^enerally.  because 
the  scale  of  benefits  could  be  manipulated. 
Therefore,  the  scale  of  benefits  must  be  non- 
discriminatory. High-salariec  employees 
should  not  be  favored  at  the  expense  of  the 
low  paid  employees. 

Determination  of  benefits  according  to  « 
fixed  percentage  of  wages  should  not  be  con- 
sidered discriminatory  even  though  it  re- 
sults in  larger  benefits  to  highly  paid  em- 
ployees. However,  the  use  of  oiie  scale  for 
officials  and  a  less  generous  scale  for  other 
employees  would  be  discriminatory. 

The  coverage  and  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirements would  operate  to  safeguard  the 
public  against  the  use  of  the  pension  plan 
as  a  tax-avoidance  device  by  management 
groups  seeking  to  compensate  themselves 
without  paying  their  appropriate  taxes. 

In  addition,  all  methods  of  providing  de- 
ferred compensation  for  employees,  such  as 
stock  bonus  and  profit-sharing  plans  and  the 
purchase  of  annuity  contracts  directly  from 
insurance  companies,  as  well  as  pension 
trusta  proper,  will  be  treated  upon  a  similar 
basis. 

With  respect  to  powers  of  appointment, 
the  present  law  places  in  the  gross  estate  of 
the  appointer  only  such  property  subject  to 
a  power  of  appointment  as  passes  under  a 
set  power  exercised  by  the  appointer.  This 
carries  the  following  requirements:  (1)  The 
existence  of  a  general  power  of  appointment, 
(2)  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  the  dece- 
dent, and  (3)  the  passing  of  the  property 
under  the  exercise  of  such  power.  Thus, 
property  passing  through  the  nonexercise  of 
a  general  power  or  through  either  the  exer- 
cise or  nonexercise  of  a  special  power  is  not 
included  in  the  gross  estate  of  the  appointer, 
although  such  broad  rights  over  property  are 
substantially  equivalent  to  cuiriglit  owner- 
ship of  such  property.  The  amendment 
places  in  the  appolnttr's  gross  estate  all 
property  subject  to  a  general  power  of  ap- 
pointment whether  or  not  such  power  was 
exercised  and  would  tax  special  powers  ex- 
cept where  they  are  of  a  purely  fiduciary 
nature  or  where  they  are  exercisable  in  favor 
of  the  immediate  family  and  descendants 
of  the  appointer  and  charity. 

A  period  of  2  years  would  be  allowed  by 
which  persons  now  holding  powers  of  ap- 
pointment could  release  such  powers. 

Comparable  amendments  ar?  made  to  the 
gift  tax  provisions  to  provide  a  treatment 
for  powers  of  appointment  under  the  gift 
tax  supplementary  to  the  estate  tax  treat- 
ment outlined  above. 

Under  the  present  law  a  credit  is  allowed 
against  a  portion  of  the  Federal  estate  tax 
for  estate  or  Inheritance  taxes  paid  to  the 
States.  A  credit  Is  also  allowed  against  the 
Federal  estate  tax  for  gift  taxes  which  have 
previously  been  paid  with  respect  to  pr^riprty 
included  in  the  gross  estate.  Tl  »  ;  .  ?  nt 
law  specifies  that  the  gift-tax  credit  must  be 
taken  first,  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of 
the  portion  of  the  estate  tax  against  which 
the  80-percent  credit  for  State  death  taxes 
is  allowed,  and  consequently  reducing  such 
credit  itself.  The  amendment  made  by  the 
bUl  simply  reverses  the  sequence  in  which 
these  credits  may  be  taken,  thereby  allowing 
a  more  liberal  credit  for  State  death  taxe«. 

Naturally  the  banking  fraternity  is  inter- 
ested in  the  taxation  of  capital  gains  and 
many  banke:  v  -e  hoping  we  would  adopt 
the  Boland  t:.;!.  wi.ich  wou'd  have  vrif>*»d  out 
the  distinction  between  long-  and  ?!  •-'»  nn 
psins  and  imposed  a  flat  —■•''  ■-'  '"  pt -- 
c:.':.      Instead  of  doing  tfc^'*    ;  :;:    <.;  .■:,■) 
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amended    the   Revenue   Act   of    193ti 
forms   the   basis  of    the   present   system 
treatment  of  capital  gains  and  losses,  so 
a«  Ir.cJ;. iduals  are  concerned.     We  fixed 
time  limitation  at  15  months  Instead  ci 
months,   and    made   some    Increases    m 
rates  carried  In  the  1938  act      All  wit 
apprarlni;  before  us  advocating  a  new 
ment  cf   capital  gains  aiid  losses   adm! 
that  speculative   gains   should   be   treated 
current  income,  but  none  was  able  to 
a  falisfactory  definition  of  a  speculative 
I  am  therefore  emboldened  to  say  that 
only  8-itlsfactory  way  of  separating  a  ca 
gain  from  a  speculative  gam  is  by  mean 
a  time  Itmltatlcn.     If  any  of  you  can  tel 
a  belter  way.  we  will  welcome  your 
tlons  when   we  tnke  up  the  revenue  bil 
1943 

When  ratei  on  capital  ^alns  were 
In  1938  it  was  claimed  that  this  would 
In  n.-it  capital  btinj;  madCavailable  for 
businesses      Tc^lay  the  Government  will 
rish  capital  for  war  production  and  does 
w...ii  new  civilian  enterprises  organized, 
other    words,    the    reason    which   resulted 
lowering  the  rates  In  1938  has  been  reve 
elnce  Ptarl  Harbor.     The  current  incrcas< 
these    rates    is    in    keeping    with    incr 
Income-tax  rates  carried  in  the  bill. 

I  '-  -ly  refer  to.  but  do  not  have 

to  e  ■  upon  the  following  provisl 

Collection  at   the  source  of  a   prcportio 
current  income-tr.x  liability,  especially 
respect  to  dividends  and  interest  from 
pcrat*  bonds,  but  not  individual  bfjnds  ( 
153    of     the    bill)      The    so-called     Enr 
amendment    relating    to   the   acctual   of 
ci.nie  cl   a  decedent    (sec     125  of   the 
and  the  amendment  of  section  22  (bl    (3 
the   Internal    Revenue   Code   relating   to 
exclusion  of  gift?,  bequests,  etc  .  from 
Income,  writing  into  the  law  for  the  sak' 
cleame«n  the  holding  In  /nrtn  v.  Gav.t 
U    S    161)   (sec    110  of  the  bill) 

I    have    already    dl^cusptd     and    at 
length,  the   inflation   thrept   growing  ou 
excessive  borrowing  from  commercial 
and  indicated   the  sales  tax  as  one  antl 
*      "her  Is  forced  savings  If  voluntary 
c        t-s  fall.     I  have  indicated  how  your 
lateral   may  be  impaired  by  the  taxatio 
corporations,   post-war   Inventory   losses 
expense  involved   in  shifting  back  to 
time  operation,  etc.     The  antidote   for 
Is  post-war  credit  for  corporations,  In  w' 
r^;'--    r'  "orly  be  Included  a  provision 
t.'v     u:revt    rehef  cf   debt   ccrpcratlon?. 
relief    of   course,   to  be   charged   against 
po«t-war  credit      Oui  committee  fully  re 
Hired  the  problem  of  debt  ccrporatlons. 
a;  we  pro%ided  no  post-war  credit  or 
T.e   vere   unr.ble   to  work   out   any  plan 
their   relief  except   at   the  expense   of 
taxpayers  and  the  Treasury— a  program 
Ingly  referred  to  as   "Rcbbing  R.\ndolph 
to  pay  Peter." 

In  conclurlon.  let  n..-  frankly  admit 
that  of  the  tax  laws  and  departmental 
latlons   that    would    fill   far   more   than 
Eliot  s    "5-fcct    shelf."    I    know    but 
1'  *  llt"le  ttday  has  been  inadequa(i 

;  d.     I    repeat    what    I    have    al 
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eaid — but  for  the  ability  and  patriotisni 
cur  bankers  we  could  not  successfully  fin 
tills  war.  With  their  all-out  help  we 
furnish  the  necessary  tools,  and  brave  Anf. 
can  b-oys  on  far-flung  battle  fronts  will 
crssfully  use  them.  If  Thomas  Jeflfe 
cculd  speak  to  us  today  from  the  ne 
home  he  built  and  loved,  he  would  remlnfe 
that  while  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursui 
bappir.ess  are  the  Inalienable  rights  of  nian- 
kiad.  our  ancestors  were  forced  to  fight  to  en- 
joy those  rights  and  we  must  £ght  or  ■  hey 
will  be  lOe-t.  When  Patrick  Henry  dccl  ired 
'Give  m*l»b<.rty  or  give  me  death"  1  ■  i 
the  eternal  truili  you  cannot  a.  .fi~e 
tyranny. 
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Pr^sentatioi  of  .Army-Navy  .Award  to 
AetTia-Standard  Engineering  Co. 


^:   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  lOLlS  E.  GRAHAM 

VT  tt.;.vsvL. an;.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

W'-dncsday.  Sevtember  9,  1942 

M/.  GRAHAIsI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  program  cf 
presentation  m  connection  with  the 
Army-Navy  award  to  the  Aetna-Stand- 
ard Engineering  Co.,  of  Ellwood  City,  Pa., 
on  Monday,  August  31,  1942: 

WELCOME   SPElXH    BY    BURGESS   CLYDE    HOUK 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  and  a  distinct  honcr 
to  warmly  welcome  the  staff  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  distinguished  guests  from  other 
cities  to  EUwcod  City  on  this  memorable 
afternoon. 

The  awarding  cf  the  Army  and  Navy  E 
to  our  Aetna-Standard  engineering  plant 
here  In  Ellwocd  City  is  a  symbol  of  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  war  effort  and  to  the 
future  of  this  great  land  of  ours. 

Pearl  Harbor  brought  about  this  demand 
for  war  production  such  as  the  world  hrs 
never  kncwn.  and  also  an  awareness  that 
our  fighting  fo-ces  and  the  men  end  V(,omen 
cf  American  Industry  are  partners  In  the 
great  struggle  for  human  freedom. 

Today  on  this  great  occasion  here  In  Ell- 
wood City,  the  Aetna-Standard  Engineering 
Co  .  employees  and  management,  have  shown 
us  v.-hat  determined,  persevering,  and  un- 
beatable American  spirit  can  do  and  that  is 
achieving  today  what  yesterday  seemed  im- 
possible 

Ccngratulaticns.  workers  and  management 
of  this  splend'd  plant  from  the  hearts  of 
every  citizen  of  our  community. 


ADDSSSS    OF    LOUIS    E.    GR-^H.A^M.    CONCRES£M\N    OF 
THE   TWENTY -SIXTH   DISTRICT 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  congratulate  the 
management  and  workers  of  the  Aetna- 
Standard  Engln?ering  Co.  today  on  the  honor 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  meritorious  work  which  they 
have  performed  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense 

Ellwood  City  has  done  much  In  this  re- 
spect— its  plant.s  and  industries  are  making 
a  most  valuable  contribution  at  a  time  when 
America  expects  the  utmost  from  every  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  and  Integral  unit  of  cur 
citizenship. 

As  your  Representative  in  Congress.  I  shall 
be  only  too  glad  to  have  Inserted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  program  of  this  day's 
proceedings.  Tnls  will  assure  Nation-wide 
publicity  and  b.-ing  to  America  at  large  the 
marvelous  work  which  is  being  done  In  this 
very  patriotic  and  genuinely  American  com- 
munity. 

I  am  proud  to  be  your  Representative  and 
to  bring  you  these  congratulations. 


AEDRESS  BY   B.UC.  GEN.  HUGH  C.   HI!  TON 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  here  as  the 
representative  of  the  Under  Secretary  cf  the 
Navy.  James  V.  ''orrcstal.  and  the  Under 
Secretary  cf  War.  Robert  Patterson,  to  pre- 
sent the  w^orkeis  and  management  cf  the 
Aetna-Standard  Engineering  Co.  with  this 
Army-Navy  Frocuctlon  Award.  This  award 
Is  a  form  of  recognition  which  you  have  won 
on  merit,  and  which  you  have  richly  de- 
served 

111  A  way,  It  is  a  military  decoration  be- 
stowed upon  you  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
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for  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  In  this 
total  war.  It  is  true,  you  have  done  your 
fighting  in  a  comparatively  safe  part  of  the 
world — far  from  the  front  lines  where  Amer- 
icans are  fighting  and  dying  to  preserve  our 
liberties. 

But  If  you  have  not  been  called  upon  to 
shad  your  blood,  you  have  been  asked  to  shed 
your  sweat  for  your  country,  and  we  >:now 
that  you  have  been  shedding  a  lot  of  that. 

This  award  which  we  are  giving  to  you 
today  is  being  bestowed,  not  on  the  field  of 
victory,  but  on  the  field  of  battle  The  flght 
v.h'ch  America  is  waging  to  defend  her  free- 
dom IS  not  yet  won.  We  wish  this  were  the 
field  of  victory,  but  the  plain,  unvarn  shfd 
truth  Is  that,  up  to  now.  we  have  been  the 
losers  In  this  war. 

V/e  have  a  long,  tough  fight  ahead — one  in 
which  every  one  cf  us  will  have  a  part.  There 
will  be  periods  of  quiet  on  the  various  bat- 
tle fronts,  when  each  of  us  will  Itch  foi  ac- 
tion. There  will  be  break-downs  and  delays 
and  mistakes  on  the  home  front,  as  we  try 
to  gear  our  peaceful  industry  to  the  reeds 
cf  total  war. 

We  have  Just  reason  to  be  proud  of  whi.t 
has  been  accomplished  curing  the  first  9 
mcnths  of  the  war.  but  the  fact  remains  that 
we  have  Just  started  to  take  the  Initifitive. 
We've  had  enough  Bataans  and  Corregidois. 
Were  going  to  bomb  Tokyo  and  Berlin,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  more  battles  like  Mid- 
way, the  Coral  Soa.  and  the  Solomon  I.'^l;  nds. 

There  Just  isn't  any  way  to  escape  the  fact 
that  we  can  have  no  rest,  no  peace  cf  mind 
until  those  brave  American  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors and  marines  and  civilians  who  are  new 
held  prisoners  by  the  Japs  have  been  set 
free — until  those  Americans  who  were  killed 
in  that  savage  stab  in  the  back  at  Pearl 
Haibjr  have  been  avenged. 

Sometimes  you  may  feel  that  what  you  are 
doing  in  this  plant  is  not  important  and  that 
you  would  rather  be  cloaer  to  the  scene  cf 
battle.  Sometimes  you  may  feel  that  what 
you  are  doing  Is  all  mi::ed  up  with  human 
selfishness  and  greed.  You  may  feel  that  no 
one  cares  whether  you  produce  or  not. 

When  you  feel  like  that  go  out  and  ta  le  a 
look  at  this  Army-Navy  production  pennant 
fiying  above  your  plant.  Remember  it  was 
placed  there  by  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  you  did  a  good  Job  of  designing 
and  producing  gun  carriages  and  other  muni- 
tions for  your  country  and  her  allies,  and 
that  the  war  is  not  yet  over.  Remember  that 
you  are  all  soldiers  on  the  production  lin;  of 
freedom  and  that  what  you  are  doing  for 
America  Is  being  done  voluntarily  and  frtely, 
without  regimentation  or  coercion. 

Remember  that,  and  think  of  those  yoor 
devils  sweating  and,  toiling  beneath  the  '.ash 
of  the  Nazis  and  the  Japs,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive the  Inspiration  which  ycu  need  to  carry 
on.  Think  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  fitht- 
ing  against  time  and  overwhelming  odd^  in 
far-fiung  corners  of  the  earth.  Help  ut  to 
rush  them  reinforcements  and  supplies  be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 

America  is  proud  cf  the  workers  and  man- 
agement of  the  Aetna-Standard  E^nglneeilng 
Co.  fcr  what  they  have  done,  and  what  they 
will  do.  Every  person  In  this  plant,  fiom 
the  president  down.  Is  entitled  to  wear  the 
Army-Navy  Production  Award  Emblem  with 
the  "E"  for  excellent  upon  It.  When  you  don 
that  button,  thmk  of  it  as  a  military  decc  ra- 
tion bestowed  upon  you  for  accomplishments 
over  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Be  wor.hy 
of  It  In  the  months  ahead,  and  ycur  courtry 
will  be  eternally  grateful. 

Fellow  soldiers,  I  salute  you. 

address  by  e.  k   sw.\rtswelteh 
General  Minton  and  Major  GarvLs,  on  be- 
half of  our  company,  I   want  to  express  to 
you   our   deep    appreciation    for    this    award 
which  you  have  given  to  the  men  and  women 
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of  the  Aetna-Standsrd  Engineering  Co..  end 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  to  all  of  them 
present  that  this  award  hcs  been  given  for 
the  fine  work  they  all  have  been  doing.  In 
order  for  us  to  keep  and  hold  this  fiag  we 
must  contmue  our  efforts  to  obtain  a  pro- 
duction greater  than  anything  this  company 
has  ever  done  in  the  past.  It  is  up  to  each 
and  every  one  of  us  to  work  harder  and  longer 
so  that  the  faith  of  our  men  in  the  armed 
forces  will  not  be  broken  I  am  sure  I  can 
answer  for  our  company  that  we  will  keep 
that  faith. 


AWARD  or  "£'■  BUTTONS  BY  MAJ.  H.«.EOLD  G. 
CARVIS,  ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT,  CHIEF  OF 
TANK  BR-^NCH,  PITTSEUSGH  ORDNANCE  DIS- 
TRICT, TO  EilPLOYEES 

Mr  Swartswelter,  honored  guests,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Aetna-Standard  Engineering 
Co..  ycu  have  Just  seen  your  company  receive 
the  highest  award  within  the  power  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  for  excellence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  war  materials.  Each  one  of  you  has 
contributed  to  the  winning  of  this  award. 
Your  sweat  and  toU  have  led  to  the  deliver- 
ing of  the  goods.  If  ever  there  was  a  pericd 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation  when  we  ought 
to  be  doing  this  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability, 
It  is  now  The  fuU  tide  of  production  in 
America  is  Just  beginning  to  bo  felt  by  our 
enemies,  and  it  is  through  the  efforts  of  sucli 
an  organization  as  the  Aetna-Standard  Engi- 
neering Co.  that  our  enemies  will  feel  this 
production.  Tlie  gun  carriages,  mounts,  and 
tank  parts  which  your  company  Is  producing 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  means  that  many 
mere  tanks  and  guns  can  be  rushed  to  our 
boys  In  the  far-fiung  fronts  on  which  we  are 
now  fighting  this  war. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  it 
can  truly  be  said  that  we  have  taken  the 
offensive  In  the  Pacific.  In  order  to  continue 
this  offensive  for  which  we  all  have  waited 
Impatiently,  an  ever-increasing  flow  of  these 
materials  must  reach  our  men.  Their  mag- 
nificent bravery  and  sacrifice  can  mean  noth- 
ing unK-^sa  you  people  here  at  home  supply 
them  with  these  machines  of  war.  The  win- 
nlw^  of  this  award  should  therefore  serve 
as  an  additional  inspiration  to  continue — 
and  to  increase — the  work  which  already  has 
bee u  accomplished. 

Because  each  of  you  is  an  important  part 
of  this  excellent  organization,  the  Army  and 
Nnvy  awards  to  each  of  you  the  Army-Navy 
production-award  pin 

It  Is  now  my  privilege  to  present  these  pins 
to  three  distinguished  Aetna-Standard  Engi- 
neering Co.  workers  whose  years  of  service 
total  110  years  altogether. 

Mr.  L.  Kl.-tner.  your  38  years  of  continuous 
work  with  the  Aetna-Standard  Engineering 
Co.  makes  you  the  oldest  employee  fcr  length 
of  service  In  this  fine  plant.  We  understand 
you  started  as  a  machinist,  worked  in  the 
toolroom,  and  are  now  foreman  cf  the  tool- 
room at  Aetna-Standard.  To  you,  therefore, 
goes  the  honor  of  recelvii.;?  the  Urst  Army- 
Navy  production-award  pin  to  be  worn  by 
an  Aetna-Standard  Engineering  Co.  em- 
ployee     I  am  proud  to  present  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Charles  Hazeu,  with  only  2  years  of 
service  less  than  Mr.  Kistner,  your  record, 
too,  has  been  one  of  loyalty  and  accomplish- 
ment We  understand  you  are  now  in  the 
tcolroom  of  Aetna-Standard.  My  congratu- 
lations. 

Mr.  John  Vogler.  you  began  your  work  with 
the  Aetna -Standard  Engineering  Co.  in  1906 
as  a  steam  engineer  and  you  have  been  a 
faithful  and  valued  employee  of  this  splen- 
did organization.  Mr.  Vogler,  here  is  your 
pin. 

May  all  three  of  you  and  every  employee 
In  this  plant  wear  these  pins  proudly  in  the 
full  knowledge  that  they  are  the  symbol  of 
an  honored  achievement. 
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MH.   JOHN  D    niANCOSKT'S  ADDRESS — .ACCEPTANCE     ' 
OF  PEODUCIION  AWARD  PINS 

Honored  guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  we, 
the  employees  of  the  Aetna-Standard  Engi- 
neering Co.,  are  grateful,  and  proud,  of  the 
honor  bestowed  upon  us  today.  With  the 
presentation  of  the  Army  and  Navy  E  to 
cur  plant,  and  employees:  It  is  evident  that 
the  employees  and  management  are  cooper- 
ating wholeheartedly  and  working  in  harmony 
to  insure  all  possible  speed  in  the  delivery 
of   our    products. 

We  are  American  workmen.  In  this  simple, 
but  thankful,  statement  wc  give  cur  answer, 
and  proclaim  our  defiance  to  the  powers  which 
are  endeavoring  to  wreck  our  great  and  free 
Nation. 

At  the  end  of  the  day.  as  homeward  we  go. 
we  hear  sounds  of  childish  voices  raised  In 
laughter  and  glee  As  we  approach  thc:v. 
and  see  how  carefree  and  happy  they  are  at 
their  play  we  are  filled  with  a  sense  of  well- 
being,  at  the  work  we  did  during  the  day, 
knowing  that  we  are  helping  to  pr?serve  for 
the  children  the  peace  and  happiness  which 
is  a  part  of  our  American  lives. 

As  we  arrive  within  cur  homes  and  are 
welcomed  with  smiling,  loving  members  of 
our  families,  we  pick  up  the  paper,  and  as 
we  read  of  the  brutal  and  terrify, ng  events, 
we  are  more  than  ever  determined  that  on 
the  following  day  and  days  to  come,  we  will 
endeavor  to  increase  our  quota  of  prcduction 
to  retain  our  freedom  and  preserve  for  our 
families  the  peace  and  contentment  which 
Is  rightfully  ours. 

We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation to  the  Army  and  Navy,  our  man- 
agement, and  everyone  who  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  be  honored  with  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Army  and  Navy  E.  and  we  can 
assure  you  that  we  will  be  worthy  of  the  E 
pins  and  will  work  as  hard  or  harder  to 
maintain  our  excellence  of  production  in 
the  future. 

We   thank  you. 


The  S< 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1942 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  shall  vote  apainst  the  confer- 
ence report  on  this  bill,  and  desire  to 
state  briefly  my  reasons  for  so  doing. 

Tills  bill  passed  the  House  on  July  23, 
1942.  without  a  record  vote,  and  it  then 
went  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  ma- 
terially changed  the  bill  by  adding  vari- 
ous amendments,  and  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  all  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  the  pending  conference  report 
incorporates,  as  a  part  of  the  bill,  all  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  the  bill,  as 
amended  by  the  Senate,  goes  far  beyond 
the  purview  of  the  original  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House,  and  the  bill  in  the  form 
it  is  now  presented,  and  which  vkill  be- 
come the  law,  if  the  conference  report  is 
adopted,  is  so  objectionable  that  I  can- 
not vote  for  it,  without  stultifying  my 
conscience,  since  I  believe  that  the  bill, 
in  its  present  form,  violates  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  in  ihat  it 
undertakes  to  dictate  to  the  States  the 
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qualifications  of  the  voters  in  each  State. 
and  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  this 
prerogative  is  one  that  the  several  States, 
and  not  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates,  must  determine. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  was  in- 
tended to,  and  did.  merely  provide  a 
method  of  absent<^  voting  during  war- 
time by  those  in  tlie  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  who  were  then  stationed 
in  the  continental  United  States.  Such 
a  law  was  entirely  unnecessary  in  most 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  since  all  of 
them  except  four  already  had  provisions 
of  law,  including  my  home  State  of  Texas, 
whereby  absentee  ballots  could  be  cast, 
and  the  original  law  was  designed  to  take 
care  of  only  four  States  where  absentee 
voting  was  not  permitted.  The  reason 
given  for  having  to  pass  the  law  now  was 
that  the  State  Icsislatures  would  not 
have  the  time  between  now  and  the  No- 
vember election  to  enact  absentee-ballot 
legislation,  but  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  did  not  in  any  manner  attempt  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  of  the  voters. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  which 
reported  the  bill  to  the  House  it  was 
stated: 

The  bill  docs  not,  however,  attempt  to  pre- 
scribe the  substantive  qualifications  of  voters 
such  as  lengtii  of  residence  and  literacy. 

When  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate  it 
was  amended  to  include  not  only  soldiers 
stationed  in  the  United  States  but  those 
outside  of  the  United  States,  and  it  also 
provided  a  new  section.  Section  2  was 
added,  reading  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  No  person  in  military  sen-ice  in  time 
of  war  shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  cf 
voting  In  any  election  for  President.  Vice 
President,  electors  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  for  Senator  or  Member  of  the  Hcuso 
of  Representatives,  to  pay  any  poll  tax  cr 
other  tax  or  make  any  other  payment  to  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

Section  2  thereby  nullifies  the  laws  of 
the  States  which  require  poll-tax  pay- 
ments and  undertakes  to  and  does  dictate 
to  the  States  qualifications  of  the  voter.s 
and  sets  aside  by  Federal  statute  the  Jaws 
of  the  States  which  do  require  poll-tax 
payments  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  vote. 
and  this  is  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
prescribes  that  each  State  shall  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  its  electors. 

Senator  Tom  Connally,  of  Texas, 
made  a  very  able  constitutional  argu- 
ment upon  this  qupstion  when  the  bill 
was  being  considered  in  the  Senate  and 
voted  against  the  amendment  on  consti- 
tutional grounds. 

The  poll-tax  requirement  as  a  qualifl- 
cation  of  voters  in  Texas  is  WTitten  into 
the  constitution  of  that  State,  and  this 
bill.  If  pa.sscd.  would  therefore  not  only 
violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  attempt  to  nullify  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Texas  and  also  the  laws  of  all  States  that 
have  poll-tax  qualification  requirements. 

The  only  oath  that  a  Member  of  Con- 
press  takes  is  that  he  will  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
believing  that  the  bill  in  It.^;  present  form, 
as  amended  by  the  Senate,  doe?  violate 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
cannot  support  this  conference  report. 
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The  wifdom  or  unwisd.  rri  '  :'  r 
r  '         ■       '.s  Is  not  one  for  tr>-  F>c:- 
(,  t.  but  for  the  sevt.a.  S'.i 

I  am  not  arpuin?  now  as  to  whether  |he 
poll-tax  payments  are  wise  or  •:':-.v.-f  rit 
that  Is  a  question  which  will  :  ■■.  ■  ;  ce 
settled  by  each  of  *:  Si- •  V  :  i  •  '  ny 
the  Congress  of  the  Uiutei  ^-    .  • 

Concerning  the  oth'r  i:r.' :.d:r  j  iit 
placed  in  the  bill  by  ^-  s*_'nate.  p?r- 
mitting  those  outside  i. ...  continertal 
United  States  to  vote.  Secretary  of  V'ar 
Slimson.  in  a  letter  add:'  >l  * 
Speaker  of  the  House,  dauci  Augu^^t 
1942.  vigorously  objects  to  the  bill 
amended  by  the  S*^nate.  and  stakes 
therein  that  the  form  in  which  it  pa^f'd 
the  Senate,  quoting  from  hi- 
'"would  impede  military  functions  And 
might  result  in  divulging  secret  informa 
tion."  and  said  that  the  bill  should  lot 
become  a  law  for  the  reasons  set  foj-th 
in  his  letter. 

My  sympathies  go  out  to  those  in 
armed  forces  of  the  United  State> 
I    have    a    great    admiration    for    t: 
patriotism  and  their  Americanism,  jnd 
v.ould  not  do  anything  to  prevent  tqeir 
\oiintr.  but  I  cannot  stultify  myself 
voting  for  this  bill  as  amended  :  v 
Senate,  when  my  conscience  tells  nu- 1 
It  is  m  violation  of  the  Constitution 
the  United  States,  and  when  the  Sec  re 
tary  of  War  tells  us  that  it  would  impede 
military  functions  and  should  not  becopie 
a  law. 


President    Roosevelt    Was    Rii;ht 


F  V  -;  FNSION   OV    P  :-  \T  AR  K  ■ 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 


aE  HOUSE  OF  rr;pKi>F->. ;  a: 


Wednesday 


bt -  9.  1942 


Mr.     MIv/HArL     J      KENNEDY 
Speaker,  on  Labor  Day  an  unu;<uai  irjci 
dent  took  place  in  New  York.     The  ocj-.^- 
sion  was  the  annual  mass  of  the  li 
Ghost   which   mark    !    th-    b  .:  :.r.;:i:i    of 
the  one  hundred  and  :>ocond  .-.chola.uc 
year  of  Fordham  College,  one  of  the  larg- 
est Catholic  institutions  of  learnin. 
the  country.    The  address  to  the  ast.. 
bled  sliKJents  was  delivered  by  the  vj'ry 
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United  States.    A  profound  scholar  ac 
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down  as  evidence  of  his  h^.; 
intellectual  coura?"    ar.d  a-    ir,  .:    t 
tion    to    the    peca^i        t     •:.■  .: 

Would  that  m?n  in  i  ,<b:;  :;:•  :>  i-  :: 
as  the  courageo;;  ;:  -.d:;:  a  F-  :  i. 
University. 

I  nder  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
:  :.:arks.  I  include  the  address  cf  F\- 
ei  ;::non: 


Tlie  accelerated  program  has  meant  a 
sleepless  nights  lorull  the  deans  in  Fordhjim 
When  it  wa?  Srst  proposed,  they  dreaded 
crowding  and  a<'.*ustme:;t  cf  courses  ai:d 
conuel  thai  u  vtould  l>riug  in  lU  train. 
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now  that  we  have  it  here.  I.  for  one.  hope  It 
stays  and  I  think  it  will.  Certainly,  the  con- 
dition that  gave  rise  to  it  is  not  going  to 
end  very  soon,  tor  it  looks  as  though  com- 
pulsory military  s»?rv:ce  may  become  a  per- 
manent feature  of  American  life.  When  the 
victorious  treaty  is  signed,  there  will  probably 
be  long-haired  men  and  short-haired  women 
who  will  at  once  want  to  tear  down  our  na- 
tional defenses,  but  I  shall  be  surprised  and 
dismayed  if  the  UWlted  States  ever  disarms 
again.  We  have  learned  at  last  that  we  can 
rely  on  no  more  barriers  of  time  or  place; 
that  Isolationism  is  as  dead  as  the  A.  P.  A. 

only  a  year  ago.  there  were  many  loyal 
Americans,  and  I  was  one  of  them,  who  felt 
this  was  not  our  war,  that  if  we  kept  to  our- 
selves no  one  wcuM  dare  to  attack  us.  We 
used  to  say  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  were 
w;ped  off  the  face  of  the  earth  it  would  be 
gocd  riddance  and  that  the  feeble  and  guilty 
old  British  Empire  was  not  worth  one  Ameri- 
can life.  We  protested  violently  when  we 
saw  our  President,  as  we  u?ed  to  put  It. 
"spoiling  for  a  fight,"  dragging  us  step  by 
step  into  an  endlesf;  and  dreadful  war  which 
no  enemy  wanted  to  declare.  Today  it  is 
humiliating,  but  nrany  of  us  are  ready  to 
stand  up  in  meeting  and  confess  that  we  were 
wrong  and  he  was  right.  It  was  our  war 
from  the  first.  IS  he  had  listened  to  us.  China. 
Russia,  and  Great  Britain  would  now  be 
prostrate  and  we  should  be  facing  zero  hour 
alone  and  unprepared. 

As  it  is.  cur  strangely  assorted  allies  are 
far  from  prostrate  and  their  immense  cour- 
age, backed  up  at  last  o:*  the  full  power  of 
the  United  States,  vill  make  this  a  long  war 
with  good  news  at  the  end. 

Of  cour,se.  the  longer  the  war  the  longer 
the  convalescenses.  Policing  tasks  that  will 
face  us  for  years  to  come  will  take  as  great 
an  army  as  any  cifTens'^-e  campaign;  and 
cleaning  up  the  wreckage — physical,  finan- 
cial, and  moral,  at  home  and  abroad — will 
require  a  large  arm^d  force  for  at  least  an- 
other generation.  That  is  why  I  think  ac- 
celeration is  here  tc  stay.  We  shall  have  to 
reserve  a  year  out  of  our  crowded  young 
American  lives  for  military  service  and  ac- 
celeration of  the  college  program  Is  the 
easiest  if  not  the  be.st  way  to  provide  for  it. 


A  Message  From  tHe  Naw 


rXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR. 


:n  the  house  of  representatives 

U    inesday.  September  9,  1942 

M;  SCOTT  \[r.  Speaker.  I  was  glad, 
indeed,  to  comply  with  a  request  by  the 
Navy  Department  to  make  a  radio  talk 
:n  connection  with  its  recruiting  cam- 
PA.^r.  and  to  brint:  to  public  attention  the 
.l^..^;ial  opnor' unities  afforded  by  such 
ervices.  H  r.  .:.2  served  in  the  Navy  for 
three  periods  of  active  duty  under  my 
mmnussion  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  my 
further  frequent  contact  with  the  Navy 
d  ::;•'.;  n,y  service  in  Congress,  I  am  able 
;taa..y  to  certify  to  the  high  character 

!  of  its  commissioned  and  enlisted  person- 
nel and  the  vital  part  our  Navy  is  taking 

'  in  the  prosecution  of  this  brutal  war. 
-Accordingly,   I    wholeheartedly   endorse 

I  tne  invitation  to  "Join  the  Navy  and 
free  the  world." 

I  Fellow  American.",  I  w  nt  to  talk  to  you  on 
I  this  occasion  about  our  great  war  effort  and 
I    the  contributions  Philadelphia  is  making  to- 


ward that  effort.  And  T  want  to  tell  yea 
something  about  the  further  contributicris 
we  will  have  to  make. 

Because  it  is  a  great  maritime  city.  Phila- 
delphia is  in  closer  contact  with  the  Nav/ 
than  any  other  branch  of  our  armed  service. 
Her  great  shipyards  are  working  night  and 
day  and  the  uniforms  of  seafaring  men 
throng  the  streets  of  our  city. 

Long  before  the  war  broke  out  we  had  6. 
glimpse  of  what  a  great  naval  war  Is.  Crip- 
pled British  ships  struggled  into  our  great 
docks  for  repair.  And  many  saw.  as  I  did. 
at  first  hand — in  these  ships — the  deadly- 
effect  of  dive-bombing  planes.  Philadelphia 
realized,  even  before  Pearl  Harbor,  with  what 
a  deadly  enemy  democracy  was  faced. 

Although  all  signs  indicated  we  could  not 
keep  out,  America  made  a  mighty  effort  for 
peace.  All  the  world  knows  how  hard  we 
worked  to  avoid  war.  And  when  the  blow 
came  it  was  «»  masterpiece  of  treachery.  We 
were  in  war.  whether  we  wanted  it  or 
not.  And  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  fight 
or  suffer  the  fate  of  slavery  to  evil  tyranny 

We  were  up  against  an  enemy  insane  with 
the  lust  for  power,  upon  whom  no  reason 
would  prevail,  with  whom  no  honorable 
peace  was  possible. 

So  America  rolled  up  its  sleeves  and  got 
busy. 

When  the  Axis  struck  they  struck  on  all 
sides  at  once.  Thev  evidently  thought  to 
divide  our  forces  so  much  that  the  concen- 
trated Jap  fleet  could  deliver  a  knockout 
blow.  We  all  know  what  happened.  We 
have  had  to  divide  our  forces  over  the  seven 
seas,  and  at  the  same  time  convoy  huge 
supply  shipments  to  Au.stralia,  Russia,  Eng- 
land. Iceland,  and  many  another  vital  bastion 
of  the  democracies. 

Our  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  early  phase 
of  the  war.  was  forced  on  the  defensive,  and 
submarines  have  taken  a  frightful  toll  of 
merchant  shipping  in  the  Atlantic. 

But  we  weathered  the  first  shock.  We 
have  had  to  take  some  bad  losses,  but  our 
forces  still  are  Intact.  And  we  have  taken  a 
heavy  toll  of  the  enemy  at  the  same  time. 

Meantime,  the  indu.strial  might  of  America 
has  been  at  work  to  give  the  ti&vy  the  addi- 
tional strength  it  needs  to  sweep  the  seas  of 
our  enemies.  Congress  has  authorized  the 
greatest  naval  construction  program  in  his- 
tory and  that  program  is  now  taking  shape. 
When  completed,  we  shall  have  a  navy  great- 
er than  all  the  navies  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Many  of  you  are  participating  in 
that  program.  You  all  know  the  part  Phila- 
delphia and  the  entire  Philadelphia  area  i.s 
playing  in  that  program.  Here  we  have  one 
of  the  greatest  concentrations  of  shlpyard.s 
In  the  world.  And  those  yards  are  doing  p. 
remarkable  Job — such  a  remarkable  Job  than 
naval  construction  today  Is  several  hundred 
percent  greater  than  at  the  same  time  las-, 
year. 

I  have  seen,  at  first  hand,  the  kind  of  men 
who  make  our  great  fighting  Navy  second  to 
none  in  all  the  world.  During  the  past  year, 
on  two  tours  of  duty  as  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander, I  have  seen  them  and  served  with 
them  in  the  North  Atlantic,  in  Iceland,  and 
at  the  less  exciting  but  no  less  important 
duties  on  shore  stations  on  this  continent. 

I  have,  therefore,  been  asked  to  outline  to 
you  the  opportunities  for  promotion  and  self- 
improvement  which  the  Navy  offers. 

There  remains  little  doubt  that  this  is  to 
be  a  long  and  hard  war.  The  enemies  have 
powerful  armies,  air  fleets,  and  naval  forces. 
This  means  that  we  must  continue  to  become 
Increasingly  powerful.  We  must  turn  out 
the  materials  and  provide  the  manpower — 
for  the  materials  are  worthless  without  men 
to  use  them. 

Already  the  call  for  men  to  defend  cur 
Nation  has  commenced  to  pinch.  Most  of 
us  have  friends  and  neighbors  who  have 
gone.  And  many  more  are  yet  to  go  No 
one  can  foretell  how  many  men  it  will  take 
to  do  the  Job. 
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And  that  Is  why  I  want  to  tell  the  men 
net  yet  in  uniform  about  the  Navy— while 
they  still  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  a 
special  branch  of  the  armed  forces. 

First,  let  me  tell  you  about  the  Navy's  need 
for  men,  for  I  know  that  the  desire  to  be  cl 
real  service  to  his  Nation — in  this  hour  of 
its  peril — is  the  first  consideration  of  pa- 
triotic Americans.  I  know  of  no  one  better 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  Navy's  need  than 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  has  said,  and 
I  quote: 

"Never  in  all  history  has  the  call  for  de- 
fenders of  freedom  been  so  urgent  as  at  this 
moment.  Brave  men  are  needed — stout- 
hearted men— men  who  would  rather  fight 
to  stay  free  than  live  to  be  slaves. 

"If  that's  the  way  you  feel  at>out  It.  your 
place  right  now  is  with  the  Navy — your 
Navy — in  America's  first  line  of  attack — 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  red-blooded 
men  of  action  who  are  determined  to  defeat 
the  Axis.  Who  are  not  Oiily  remembering 
Pearl  Harbor,  but  are  doing  something  about 
It. 

"It's  your  war  as  well  as  theirs.  And  the 
Navy  needs  your  help  to  win  it.  All  the 
warships,  all  the  fighting  planes  Amer.ca 
can  produce  count  for  nothing  wlthv?ut  the 
men  to  man  them.  Skilled  men  who  know 
their  Jobs.  Fighting  men  who  want  action. 
Patriots  who  love  their  country — and  serve  it 
aa  true  Americans  should  " 

That  is  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
nas  to  say  about  the  Navy's  need  for  men. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  count  off  some  of 
the  advantages  the  Navy  offers: 

1.  Good  food  and  plenty  of  it.  The  Navy 
pays  more  per  man  t*)  feed  its  men  than  any 
other  service  in  the  world.  You'll  get  three 
big  wholesome  meals  every  day — cooked  by 
Navy  experts  trained  in  some  of  the  country's 
finest  restaurants  ai.d  hotels,  or  in  the  Navy's 
own  cooking  schools; 

2  Clean,  comlortable  quarters.  Uncle 
Sam's  fighting  blue  jackets  enjoy  the  most 
up-to-date  living  quarters  of  any  service 
afloat.  Even  on  shipboard  there  are  always 
faciUties  for  recreation  and  relaxation; 

3  The  finest  medical  and  dental  care  The 
N6vy  wants  you  healthy,  and  dees  everything 
possible  to  keep  you  in  tip-top  condition; 

4.  Shipmates  with  whom  you'll  be  proud  to 
s°rve.  I  have  served  with  them,  and  I  know. 
Remember,  every  man  in  the  United  States 
Kavy  is  a  volunteer.  He  is  an  Intelligent 
man.  a  man  of  action — an  all-around  red- 
blouded  American; 

5.  And  this  fifth  point  is  probably  the  most 
important  of  all.  The  Navy  prepares  you  to 
make  more  money  after  the  war,  right  while 
you  are  serving  your  country. 

You  may  have  the  Idea  that  you'll  be  Just 
another  seaman  when  you  Join  the  Navy. 
Nothing  could  be  further  frrm  the  truth 
The  b'g  sh  ps  and  planes  that  are  the  Navy's 
weapons  are  tremendously  complex.  To  mcke 
them  maneuver  and  fight  a?  efficient  units 
requires  perfect  coordination  by  men  who  are 
experts  in  their  Jobs  The  Navy,  therefore. 
Is  really  a  huge  organization  of  technical 
specialists,  all  working  together  to  win.  It 
nerds  the  services  of  no  less  than  49  different 
kinds  of  specialists.  V/hatever  your  Job  In 
civilian  life,  you  can  prcbably  find  its  counter- 
part In  the  fighting  Navy.  If  not.  the  Navy 
will  give  you  a  chance  to  learn  a  skill  after  yoti 
enlist.  Incidentally,  every  one  of  these 
specialists  Is  a  petty  officer  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  higher  rank,  including  better 
pay. 

The  only  requirements  are  that  you  be 
a  patriotic,  red-blooded  American  man  be- 
tween 17  and  50  years  of  Pge.  and  in  good 
health.  If  ycu  qualify  so  far,  then  two 
courses  are  open  to  you.  You  can  enlist  in 
the  Regular  Navy  which  Is  for  a  period  of 
6  years  Or  you  can  enlist  In  the  Naval  Re- 
serve which  means  that  you  will  be  free  to 
return  to  civilian  life  as  soon  as  possible  after 


the  war.    Pay  and  promotions  are  the  same 
In  both  branches.     Tlie  choice  is  yom-s. 

Now,  if  you  hnve  had  special  training  or 
are  particularly  experienced  at  your  Uade. 
you  may  enter  the  Navy  with  a  petty  oCicer's 
rating. 

But  let's  suppose  ycu  don't  have  any  spe- 
cial qualificatious.  In  that  c»:ss.  the  Navy 
will  give  you  a  chance  to  go  to  a  trade  school 
to  get  training  that  would  otherwise  cost 
as  much  .^s  $1,500.  If  jou're  handy  with 
tools,  or  if  you  like  photography,  or  always 
thought  you  might  make  a  good  welder,  or 
show  any  aptitude  in  any  of  dozens  cf  othf,r 
fields — the  Na\-y  will  put  at  your  disposal 
the  finest  equipment  and  Instructors  that 
money  can  buy. 

And  all  the  while  you'll  be  drawing  pay. 
Even  as  an  apprentice  seaman.  ycu'U  mnke 
$50  a  month  beside  your  food,  lodging,  and 
clothing.  After  2  months,  almost  all  appren- 
tice seamen  are  automatically  promoted  with 
a  raise  In  pay.  How  fast  you  move  ahead 
from  there  depends  on  you.  but  you  have  my 
word  that  the  Navy  will  assist  you  in  every 
possible  way  You  can  get  some  idea  of 
your  chances  from  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  enlisted  men  In  the 
Vavy  today  are  petty  officers 

When  I  spoke  at)Out  specialists  awhile  ago, 
I  didn't  mean  Just  specialists  in  running  a 
ship.  If  you're  interested  in  aviation,  then 
the  Navy's  the  place  for  you,  because  the 
United  States  Navy  is  building  the  world's 
greatest  aviation  force.  Besides  actual  pilot- 
ing, you  may  qualify  for  such  jobs  as  radio- 
man, aviation  machinist  ntate.  photographer, 
and  many  others.  The  aviation  training  you 
receive  should  prove  extremely  valuable  in 
civil  life  after  the  war  is  over  Of  course, 
every  Navy  man  who  gets  flight  orders  Im- 
ratdiately  gets  a  50-percent  raise  in  ppy 

There  are  scores  of  Jobs  open.  In  all  these 
Jobs  the  training  and  experience  should  assist 
you  In  civil  life  after  the  war 

That's  the  beauty  of  the  Navy — you  light 
for  your  country  and  prepare  yourself  for  the 
future — both  at  the  same  time. 

The  Navy  considers  its  enlisted  men  as  the 
backbone  of  the  entire  fighting  fleet.  Tliey 
are  men  of  high  courage,  of  outstanding  de- 
votion to  their  flag.  They  wear  their  uni- 
forms with  pride  because  they  know  that  they 
have  earned  their  place  In  a  proud  fellowship 
of  arms. 

These  men  are  interested,  first  of  all.  In 
serving  their  country.  They  are  men  who 
want  action,  and  who  know  exactly  what  to 
do  when  the  enemy  Is  sighted.  Each  man 
has  his  own  Job.  He  does  that  job  well,  and 
he  knows  he  can  depend  upon  his  fellow 
fighting  men  to  go  likewise. 

Every  day  brings  new  stories  of  the  glory 
being  won  by  the  fighting  men  of  our  Navy 
and  the  Navy's  two  great  fighting  arms,  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Coast  Guard.  Every 
Am?r!can  is  confident  that,  when  the  men 
of  our  Navy  meet  the  enemy,  the  enemy  will 
know  he  has  been  in  a  fight. 

These  are  the  kind  of  men  who  will  be 
your  shipmates  If  you  who  are  of  military  age 
select  the  Navy,  of  your  own  free  will,  as  your 
branch  of  our  country's  armed  services. 

Many  Philadelphians  already  have  answi;rcd 
the  Navy's  call.  And  many  more  will  go. 
I  am  informed  by  the  Navy  Dep.irtment  in 
Washington  that  nearly  300  men  from  our 
city  joinfd  the  Navy  in  the  month  of  May 
alone.  And  the  number  of  volunteers  h:  s 
increased  steadily  since  that  time.  We  a:e 
proud  cf  that  record.  We  are  proud  of  those 
who  have  gone  and  those  yet  to  go.  Phila- 
delphia is  delivering  the  goods,  and  Phila- 
delphia is  .'upplylng  the  men  to  use  tltm. 
We  are  doing  a  lot  right  now.  But  we  must 
do  more.  Practically  every  indubtry  in  the 
city  that  can  produce  war  materials  or  is 
capable  of  conversion  is  now  engaged  in  the 
war  effort.  And  before  this  war  is  over,  every 
man  of  fighting  age,  not  otherwise  disquah- 


fied.  will  be  In  uniform.  We  must  prove  to 
the  world  that  free  men  can  produce  and 
fight  better  than  slaves.  I  know  what  ycur 
aJiswcr  to  that  wiU  be. 

If  ycu  are  of  fighting  age — and  not  yet 
In  uniform— I  suggest  that  ycu  visit  tlie 
nearest  naval  recruiting  office  The  officers 
there  will  give  you  full  details  and  take  ycur 
application.  You  will  be  Joining  a  great 
figriting  force — perhaps  to  man  one  of  the 
ships  that  are  being  turned  out  right  here 
in  our  very  own  yards — to  protect  America 
and  carry  the  war  lo  the  Axis. 

The  Navy  invites  you  to  come  aboard  on  Its 
voyage  to  victory. 

Join  the  Navy  and  free  the  world. 


Kvtp    1  eur  (jood   L-apioyees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  W,  STERLING  COLE 

CI  xtw  vor.K 
If}  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9.  1942 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
published  in  the  Evening  Times  of  Sayre, 
Pa.,  on  August  8,  1942: 

KEEP    TOTTH    GOOD    EMPtOTIES 

The  householder  with  a  good  maid,  the 
farmer  with  a  good  laborer,  or  the  mill  owner 
with  a  good  superintendent  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  retaining  the  services  of  th© 
employee  who  Is  doing  his  work  properly. 
That  Is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  good 
management,  and  failure  to  follow  it  can 
lead  but  to  dissatisfaction  and  trouble,  pos- 
sibly ruin.  Good  employees  are  far  too  few 
to  permit  experimentation  after  one  has  been 
found  who  can  do  a  Job  thoroughly  and  well, 
and  changes  when  everjrthing  is  going  prop- 
erly can  prove  highly  costly. 

What  is  true  in  this  respect  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  small  enterprise,  is  even  more 
surely  true  in  the  conduct  of  the  biggest 
busness  in  the  worid- the  United  States 
Government.  The  people  see.  only  too  often, 
the  troubles,  even  tragedies,  which  can  ho 
caused  by  the  possibly  well-meaning  but  ill- 
advised  efforts  of  men  untrained  for  public 
business  and  poorly  qualified  to  carry  on  the 
affa.rs  of  the  community.  State,  or  Nation, 
Now.  more  than  at  any  other  time,  the  coun- 
try needs  men  who  understand  its  problems 
and  whj  know  how  to  go  about  solving 
them — men  of  Intelligence,  character,  and 
training. 

The  people  of  Tioga  County,  along  with 
these  of  the  rest  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Con- 
greF.Bional  District,  next  Tuesdp.y  will  6?lect 
a  R?pubrican  nominee  for  Congress,  and  aro 
faced  with  the  task  of  picking  a  man  quali- 
fied to  represent  them  in  Washington  effi- 
ciently, honestly,  and  patriotically.  Th?y 
now  have  that  kind  of  a  Representative, 
and  they  can  do  no  better  than  to  keep  him 
on  the  Job  in  which  he  is  making  such  a 
grca:  success.  W  Steslinc  Coie  is  qualified 
for  the  office  of  Representative  in  Congress 
on  all  counts  and  deserves  the  ballot  of  every 
Republican  In  his  district. 

Mr.  CoLi's  foresight  and  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  besetting  the  Nation  were 
clearly  proved  on  December  7.  Prom  iho 
time  he  first  went  to  Washington  he  had  been 
campaigning  to  prepare  the  Nation  for  the 
war  v.'hich  he  saw  was  certaiiily  comir^.  and 
during  the  days  when  lsn!.".tlonistA  held  a 
great  deal  cf  power  In  the  National  Cs':'-' 
he  fought  steadfastly  to  improve  U>«  .*.      .. 
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tnd   thr   Navy   and   ?et    them   ready   lo 
ta5k»   wh:ch   he   knew   awaited    them 
member  of  the  highly  Important  House 
Affmr^  Conimittec.  he  wa«  able  to  attain 
eiderabie  juccesr  Jn  this  effort,  and  the 
ent  »latu.<=  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Ui 
States  Is  due.  at  least  in  part,  to  his  > 

Congressman  Cou:  has  always  kept  th 
teresta  of  the  people  of  his  district  and 
taxpayers   of    the    United    States    clearl 
mind,  and  during  hU  term  in  Wa^hingtc 
consistently    been    an    advocate    of 
mental    fconomy    rtunbined    with    effici 
His  in.«tistence  on  the  Government  receiv 
dollar's   worth  of  equipment   or   service 
every  dollar  spent   and   hla   partlcipatio 
Investigations   aimed   at   attaining   that 
have  resulted   in   the  savings  of  over 
quarters    of    a    billion    dollars    in    ta.x 
money       The«e    savings    have    been    g 
without    any    sacrifice    of    needed    good ; 
services  and  represent  the  elimination 
'tmwarranted    profits    and   political  "gri 
The    men    who    deal    with    the    Gov 
know  that  Representative  Cole  will  msi^ 
full  value  m  every  Government  contract 
which  he  is  concerned     That  is  importa 
the  people  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Distri 

Mr    CoLX  has  been  a  consistent  o 
of  the  Mratter-bram  New  Deal  domestic 
cles.  while  supporting   the  President   w 
heartedly  in  his  foreign  platform     He  is 
vmced  that  the  Nation  has  one  all-impoijt 
task  at  this  time— winning  the  war  — and 
serial  experimentation  is  out  of  place 

When    this   record    is  considered,   the 
before  the  Republican  voters  of  the 
seventh  District  ls  clear— keep  the  em 
who  has  proved   h;s  worth   and   assure 
tinned  honest  and  efficient  representati 
Vi'ashlngtou. 
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Labor  Day  Message 


EXTENSION   OF   PFM -\PK 


HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV  ES 


Wednesday.  September  9.  194'. 


ol  : 


Mr.   HOLL.AND.     Mr.  Speaker,  u 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
OHD.  I  inc]ud?  th»^  1«42  T  -bor  Day 
sage  of  President  J  :      ;    Murray,  of 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 

Labor  t.day  occupies  a  position  of  nat 
•nd  world  importance  greater  than  ever 
fore  in  history     Up<ni  it£  efforts  depends 
tory  or  defeat  In  a  world  struggle  inv 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  whole  human 
We    call    this   labor  5    war.    because    its 
a::d  basic  issue  is  the  right  of  the  wc 
and  common  people  everywhere  to  enjoy 
erty.  democracy,  and  the  opfxjrtunity  to 
cut  their  destiny  as  free  men  and  wo 

In  the  United  Stiites.  this  Latxir  Day 
the  working  people  more  strongly  crga 
than  ever  before,  and  more  purposefully 
acicus    of    the    vital    responsibilities 
history  has  la.d  on  theu:  shoulders. 

The  Congress  cf   Industrial   Organiza 
Is  at  the  peak  of  its  numerical  strength 
has  e5tabU5hed  collective  bargaining   in 
basic  ma.'>s-prcduction  industries  which 
out  to  organize  for  the  first  time  a  few 
ago.     To  its  ranks  belong  most  of  the 
and  women  engaged  'n  producing  the 
essential   weapoivs   cf   war      And    the   ' 
Congress    of    Industri.il    Organizations 
Is  ded.cated  to  one  purpose  above  all 
namely,  victory  for  the  United  Nations 
the  slave  forces  of  the  A.x:8. 

Organiird    labor    can    be    Justly   prou 
th  ~  I-i'-  r  r>  V     :  Its  record  in  v.-ar 
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tion.  Our  unions,  long  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
tegan  planning  and  organizing  all  their  ener- 
gies to  Increase  production.  That  record,  in 
terms  of  tanks,  planes,  ships,  and  guns.  Is  a 
good  one.  But  while  we  are  proud  of  this 
production  record,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
it  We  must  continue  to  break  our  own 
records.  For  we  can  never  be  satisfied  until 
we  have  produced  tlie  last  tank,  the  last  war 
plane,  the  last  warship,  and  the  last  gun  that 
we  must  have  to  crush  the  Axis 

Labor  has  made  many  sacrifices  for  the 
supreme  war  effort  of  our  country.  It  has 
given  up  the  right  to  strike.  It  has  forfeited 
many  of  the  advantages  it  might  have  gained 
by  the  full  use  of  its  economic  pxjwer.  It  has 
given  up  Its  young  men  to  the  fighting  forces. 
It  has  Ud  in  every  sacrifice  and  every  en- 
deavor that  Is  necessary  for  victory.  But  I  do 
not  wish  to  dwell  on  such  sacrifices.  For 
latXDr  makes  them  willingly  and  without 
stint — and  will  make  many  more  before  this 
war  Is  won. 

But  at  the  same  time  labor  insists  that  its 
sacrifices  shall  not  be  in  vain  through  failure 
of  others  to  do  their  share.  Wage  stabiliza- 
tion by  itself  is  not  enough.  It  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  tax  program  based  on  ability 
to  pay — taxation  that  will  place  a  proper  share 
of  war  burdens  on  profits  and  surplus  wealth, 
and  that  will  not  scak  the  poor  to  spare  the 
rich.  It  aiust  be  accompanied  by  really  effec- 
tive price  control  over  the  necessities  of  life 
and  by  widespread  democratic  rationing  to 
insure  tti  all  our  population  their  fair  share 
of  available  goods.  And  labo'  will  insist  that 
the  wages  and  conditions  cf  our  working 
people  are  such  as  to  assure  their  maximum 
health,  efficiency,  and  morale  for  their  basic 
tasks  of  war  production. 

American  labor  realizes  too  that  all  our 
enemies  are  not  on  foreign  fighting  fronts. 
We  have  within  our  own  country  appeasers. 
defeatis's,  divisicnists.  and  disruptionists. 
whose  efforts  labor  s  determined  to  ttwart. 
In  the  coming  elections  we  shall  work  to 
defeat  all  such  elements  and  to  elect  only 
real  win-the-war  candidates  to  public  office. 

On  this  Labor  Day.  American  labor  extends 
Its  pledge  of  solidarity  and  utmost  war  effort 
to  the  peoples  cf  all  the  United  Nations  fight- 
ing with  our  own  pec'ple  In  the  common  cause 
of  freedom.  We  pledge  to  work,  to  fight,  to 
give,  without  stint  md  without  limit,  until 
victory  is  assured 


.\rmy  and  Navy  E  Awards  Won  by  the 
Westinghouse  EUctric  &  Manutactunn? 
Co.,  East  Pittsburgh.  Pa  ,  and  the  Mc- 
Keesport  Nat.onal  and  Chris-v  Park 
Works  of  the  National  Tube  Co.,  .Mc- 
Ketsport,  Pa. 


FXIFNSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdyiesdav  September  9,  1942 

M;  WEISS  M: .  Speaker,  I  have  fre- 
quently referred  to  my  district,  the  new 
Thirtieth  of  Pennsylvania,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  industrial  districts  in  America. 
For  the  past  year  the  M  PC  esport  Na- 
tional and  Christy  PazK  Works  of  the 
National  Tube  Co.:  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manuf.icturing  Co.,  at  East 
Pitt5bureh  and  Trafford;  the  Edgar 
Th  n,p>.  :-.  p;,;-it  of  the  Carnegie-Illinois 
S't- 1  Corporation,  a'  Br.^ddock,  and  the 


Homestead  Steel  Works  of  the  Carnegie- 
Illinois  Steel  Corporation;  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Foundry  Corporation,  a', 
Glassport,  have  been  smashing  work; 
records  in  the  production  of  steel,  shells, 
armor  plate,  electric  generators,  and  tur- 
bines and  anchors  for  ships.  These  rec- 
ords of  production  have  only  been  pos- 
sible because  of  the  hearty  cooperatior 
of  management  and  labor.  The  objec- 
tive of  every  industry  in  America  is  tc 
win  the  coveted  Army-Navy  E  award 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  bj 
capacity  production,  ahead  of  schedule, 
with  perfection  and  up  to  the  rigid  speci- 
fications of  the  Army  and  Navy  so  neces- 
sary in  time  of  war. 

As  the  Representative  of  this  great  in- 
dustrial district.  I  am  indeed  honored, 
and  the  Nation  is  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  McKeesport  National 
and  Christy  Park  Works  of  the  National 
Tube  Co.  and  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&.  Manufacturing  Co..  at  East  Pitts- 
burgh and  Trafford.  which  companies 
have  been  awarded  the  E  award.  I  am 
happy  to  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Mc- 
Keesport Daily  News,  published  and 
edited  by  Senator  W.  D.  Mansfield,  under 
date  of  September  3,  1942. 

THE    E    AWARDS 

This  great  Industrial  district  can  feel  Justly 
proud  today  of  the  honor  bestowed  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  on  plants  which  have  been 
contributing  their  full  share  to  the  Nation's 
struggle. 

An  E  pennant,  an  honor  that  is  not  easily 
earned,  flies  today  over  the  East  Pittsburgh 
and  Trafford  plants  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturin  Co.  Others  will  fly 
soon  ever  McKeespcrt's  National  and  Chri-sty 
Park  Works  of  the  National  Tube  Co. 

They  represent,  in  the  words  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral William  Carleton  Watts,  who  spoke  at 
the  Westinghouse  presentation  ceremony 
Tuesday,  the  gratitude  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
for  what  the  plants  "have  done  for  us  in  our 
work  of  cleaning  up  the  miserable  mess  of  a 
world-wide  war" 

The  two  branches  of  our  armed  forces  are 
not  easy  in  their  demands.  Faced  with  the 
Job  of  fighting  this  war.  they  have  little 
patience  with  below-capacity  production  or 
subnormal  cooperation  from  any  phas€  of  the 
home  front. 

They  want  their  equipment  produced  on 
or,  preferably,  ahead  of  schedule.  And  they 
demand  that  It  be  up  to  the  rigid  specifica- 
tions so  necessary  in  properly  equipping  com- 
bat units.  This  represents  a  big  order  for 
any  Industry  from  Its  managers  down  to  the 
workman  at  the  bench. 

The  district  plants  receiving  the  E  pen- 
nants and  the  workmen  obtaining  the  E 
lapel  buttons  have  thus  met  the  test  of  stern 
taskmasters.  They  have  proven  not  only 
tlieir  ability  but  their  sincere  patriotism  as 
important  members  of  the  production  front. 

But  to  rest  on  the  laurels  already  won 
would  be  fatal.  Admiral  Watts  warned  on 
this  In  his  Westinghouse  talk.  He  put  the 
right  complexion  on  the  E  award  when  he 
cautioned: 

■Any  let-up  In  the  rates  of  production  or  In 
quality  would  be  disastrous.  •  •  •  I  feel 
confident  that  you  will  keep  it  up.  even 
though  the  demands  will  no  doubt  Increase 
before  the  miserable  mess  can  be  cleaned  up. " 

So  that  Is  the  purpose  of  the  honor.  The 
E  that  files  over  the  plants  and  the  E's 
upon  the  workers'  lapels  are  symbols  of  Army 
and  Navy  confidence  that  these  particular 
plants  and  these  Individual  workmen  will 
continue  to  keep  abreast  with  the  march  ot 
our  fighting  men. 
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As  such  the  K^  hrmn^p  :i  hu'h  standard 
which  this  iiKi.-triui  :i..-:.::.-t  i:ui5t  continue 
to  maintain  wh..-  .in.t:.can  troops.  v..'h  our 
support,  blast  ;!.>   i   vi,..v  to  victo:v. 


Secretary  Ickes  Releases  Some  Bad  News 
for  the  Axis,  Some  Very  Good  News  ior 
the  American  People 


EXTENSION  CF  IiEMARKS 

CF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

I   I     C  A  LIFOENIA 
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^Tr  Gt.AHliAH  r  NTr  Sp.-.k  r.  under 
]ea\e  to  uxltiid  rny  rerr.:i:k-,  I  ir.-^ude  a 
memorandum  for  the  pn  :  >  :;v  \\:i  E.;ieau 
of  Reclamatinn.  in  which  Secretary  of  the 
Inter:,'.  Itk.-  discloses  information 
which  -vvil!  be  b.ici  news  for  the  Ax:  and 
good  news  for  the  American  p.-  pie  who 
have  concern  about  the  aci-  q  i.-^  >  of  the 
supply  of  electric  power  in  .-  ;:.-  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  preparedness  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  bring  into  production  in 
less  than  2  years  a  nv.ihm  kilowatts  of 
additional  power.  p:;iic.paliy  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  Is  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tions. Boulder  Dam  in  the  Pacific 
Southwest  and  Grand  Cnuief^  Dam  in  the 
Pa",f.r  N' -I  tlnve.st  are  ai:<.',dy  sending 
eiGcincijii^r^y  i..imn-:-  ,  ;■  ;  the  wires  to 
airplane  !.t.->M;._..  i!::;y  n;  and  other 
war  plants.  This  fall  P -kr  Dam  on 
the  Colorado  River  belcw  B  uider  is  put- 
ting three  new  genera^  ;  ^  t  n  the  line. 
Work  is  being  riLshed  cii  Sh.asta  and  Kes- 
wick Dams  of  the  Central  Valley  project 
in  California,  whose  power  plants  will 
combat  thread  nnL-  deficiencies  in  the 
industrial  ar.a  of  ihr  San  Fiancisco  Bay 
region. 

These  r*<limaii(n  projects  are  mul- 
tiple-purpose undertakings.  They  serve 
the  immediate  war  needs  through  pro- 
viding power,  but  they  are  likewise  vital 
factors  in  meeting  requirements  for  food, 
forage,  and  fiber.  The  water  stored  be- 
behind  the  dams  will  supply  irrigation 
needs  and  the  ^nrome  from  power  will 
assist  the  faiiiit:-  i-f  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  regions  in  paying  the  cost  of  irriga- 
tion facihties. 

Tlie  two  and  one-half  mU. n  kilo- 
watts of  power  which  th.  E  .:eau  of 
Reclamation  will  throw  into  tiie  pro.secu- 
tion  of  tne  war  will  contribute  in  an 
equal  measure  to  a  secure  peace  In  the 
years  to  come. 

The  news  release  is  as  follows: 

More  than  a  million  kilowatts  of  hydro 
power  will  be  added  to  the  Nation's  war  sup- 
ply by  July  1944  at  five  Bureau  cf  Reclama- 
tion multi-purpose  irrigation  projects  in  the 
Weet,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes  announced  today. 

Higlier  priorities  Just  granted  by  the  War 
Production  Board  for  reclamation  dams, 
powerhouses,  and  generating  equipment  in- 
sure this  large  Installation  cf  war  power. 
Secretary  Ickes  was  advised  by  H.  W.  Bashore. 
Acting  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. 


T'-.iT  l-.iiP'''  iir:d:tK^::.s  w;;l  ^'■::\^T  f;  e  t.  '.\i 
op^r.vUng  c..pac;ty  o^f  nxUnnhi :.-:■.  ;  w,  r 
plants  in  12  Slates  to  2..S(X'  on:,!  ki'iov^'Aii?  '  T  .c- 
potential  an!;ui:  (  --p,,-  ,,  :;  ...^  ^,oj.e  than 
20.000,000.000   ki:    v.a:- -i.urs 

"These  million  additional  kilowatts  mean 
fighter  planes,  bombers,  ships,  tanks  find 
ru::?  ;n  o.r :,  :t>.,;.i:  v  ojme  for  the  Aro,'.  :i:o! 
N.vv.  bcc.no.ov  ]„-kt.  said.  "Thai  Uit  De- 
par-inent  cf  ;!;.  I:., nor  has  the  facilities 
unUer  construct luu  to  bring  in  this  power 
shows  its  preparedness  to  turn  western  water 
resources  int     w  ^r   material. 

•'I  am  espic  ,.;>  gratified  that  liiese  prior- 
ity ratings  will  pevmit  us  to  complete  Shasta 
and  Keswick  Dams  of  the  Central  Valley  jiroj- 
ect  in  California  so  that  the  waters  of  the 
Sacramento  River  can  be  turned  into  hydro 
power  for  war  prcxluction  on  the  Pacific  ODast. 
Power  plants  h'  ;!..  e  tiams,  with  the  trans- 
mission sysuon  I  h.o.e  urged,  will  er.able 
Shasta  and  Keswick  Dams  to  do  for  ncrtaern 
California  wliat  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville 
are  doing  for  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Bot..lder 
for  the  Pacific  Southwest,  and  what  Parker 
Dam  will  soon  be  doing  for  Arizona. 

"Since  December  7  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  brought  in  303.500  kilowattii  of 
power.  In  addition  to  the  1,055,600-kilowatt 
capacity  that  is  assured  by  the  new  priority 
ratings  and  which  will  be  on  the  line  by  1944, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  prepared  to  add 
another  700.000  kilowatts  in  projects  in  opera- 
tion or  under  construction.  In  other  wcrds, 
this  one  Government  agency  is  prepared  to 
provide  a  total  of  3.200.000  kilowatts  of  power 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  total  Is 
nearly  two  and  one-half  times  the  entire 
power  capacity  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  1920." 

Already  pushed  at  wartime  tempo,  work  on 
the  Installation  of  the  reclamation  generat- 
ing equipment  and  other  facilities  will  now  be 
continued  at  top  speed  with  materials  pro- 
vided under  the  new  ratings. 

The  first  generators  to  reach  completion 
under  the  new  priority  schedule  are  located 
at  Parker  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River  in  the 
Southwest,  in  a  new  plant,  the  twenty-ninth 
to  be  placed  In  operation  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  New  hydro  equipment  will  also 
go  on  the  line  at  Boulder  Dam. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  new  ahimlEUm 
center  of  -ot  Nation.  Grand  Coulee  Dam  on 
the  Colua.;i;.i  River  is  scheduled  for  heavy 
Installations. 

Other  construction  work  now  under  way 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  was 
assigned  higher  ratings  by  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  for  war-power  production  were 
Shasta  rnd  Keswick  Dams  on  the  Central 
Valley  project  In  California  and  Green  Moun- 
tain Dam  In  Colorado.  In  both  these  areas 
the  demand  for  war  power  is  increasing  and 
the  fKJwer  plants  at  these  dams  are  expected 
to  offset  threateneu  shortages. 

The  highest  priorities  assigned — AA3 — were 
allotted  to  the  following  installations: 

Four  generators.  30.000  kilowatts  each,  at 
Parker  Dam.  The  first  generator  will  go  into 
action  this  month,  the  second  next  month, 
the  third  in  October,  and  the  fourth  in  May 
next  year. 

Two  75,000-kilowatt  generators  at  Grand 
Coulee  I>am.  to  start  operating  In  Novem'Der 
this  year.  These  two  generating  machines 
were  originally  ordered  for  Shasta  Dam  but 
were  shifted  to  make  their  output  available 
to  war  industry  a  year  sooner. 

An  82,500-kilowatt  generator  (A-5)  at 
Boulder  Dam.  In  December. 

AA-4  ratings  were  assigned  the  following: 

Green  Mountain  Dam,  Colorado  Big- 
Thompson  project,  Colorado:  Provid:rg 
21.600  kilowatts  (two  generators  of  10,8iX)- 
kilowalt  capacity)  in  February  and  March 
1943. 

Grand  Coulee  Dur.i,  Washington:  Three 
enormous  hyd.-o  generators  (largest  in  the 
world)  of  108.000  kilowatts  each  (L-4.  5.  and 
6,1,   sc!:edu!fd    It   July,   Septemb<  :     feo  '    N    - 


vfi-.tr"    HUi     !-  :,(:;:■'£!    V.u    :.-.a    r-.r:,    ry    rf 
'•■'       I-''  :<'  a      i''     '■:'  ■       p,-ao       •    ■      fci8  'HH'      KllO- 

■•  oa  >,  ',ov  - .  h'  ■li'.oi  r  ::.  •-  />. 
1---0":.  Ao.'  r... -Ni  wici.i  (".enerator 
.  a 'v  t.2  bjo  t...,oi».a:u>.  i.cl.tduled  for 
i  *43  (bringing  the  total  Installed 
it  this  largest  pcv^er  plant  in  the 
1  032.000  kiloWBf.- 
..  (1  Keswick  Dams,  CenUal  Valley 
<-  :  <rnin:  Two  big  generators  of 
^  -  f:  '  •  Shasta  by  January 
ua  hi  r  11.  March;  two  generatora 
of  25.000  kilowatts  each  at  Keswick  in  May 
and  June  !944. 
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The  President  s  Ultimatum 


LXrFN.-K 5\   OF   RF^!.•i.RK?^ 


HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 


^  (•  .\  •, .-  \  ■ 


.  ^  i.\ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesa.. 
Mr.  SCOTT 


pt ember  .- 


M:  Speaker,  iir.d^  ;  ;.  ...\p 
to  extt-ic  !tty  !vi:.,,:k>  in  the  Hi;,  kv  I 
include  t;.t;  r.:i.u\v;:;.:  rriitorial  *:-'::.  :;:.• 
New  York  Times  rf  W.Tir.-vdav  Sr;Vf'':- 
ber  9,  1942: 

The  PaEsiDFN'T's  Vit:%:,>.t"m 
1 

TTie  President's  proposals.  In  his  message 
to  Congress  and  In  his  fireside  chat,  must  be 
considered  from  two  aspects — the  economic 
and  the  political.  These  two  aspects,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  entirely  separated.  For  the 
President  Implies  that  thj  differences  in  eco- 
nomic policy  between  himself  and  Congress 
may  be  so  vital  that  he  Is  Justified  in  over- 
riding the  Congre&s,  if  necessary,  in  order 
that  his  own  policy  may  prevail.  Are  the 
differences  in  economic  policy  really  eo  Im- 
portant as  that?  Let  us  see  precisely  what 
they  are. 

Ttie  President  Is  opposed  to  the  provisions 
in  the  Price  Control  Act,  which  prohibit 
ceilings  on  farm  prices  below  ItO  prrcent  of 
parity:  he  wishes  legislation  t  .a:  w,u  per- 
mit him  to  fix  these  ceilings  at  parity. 
Tliotigh  the  so-called  parity  formula  itself 
is  iniiatlonarv  ;;  is  clear  that  the  President's 
prop<3sal  on  tiu.-^  pilnt  Is  more  reasonable 
than  the  existing  ;  , ..  ihe  President  also 
rightly  points  out  tLa;  liie  other  restrictions 
in  existing  law  actually  work  to  prevent  ceil- 
ings at  present  less  than  about  116  percent 
of  parity.  It  should  be  pointed  out  on  the 
other  side,  however,  that  t!  p  l^-.  wjent's  own 
proposed  formula  of  "price i  at  parity,  or  at 
levels  of  a  recent  date,  whichever  Is  higher." 
is  also  above  parity.  So  the  difference  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President  on  this 
point.  If  Congress  should  hold  to  the  Price 
Control  Act  form.ulas.  would  amount  to  a 
difference  in  practice  of  only  about  10  percent 
in  farm  prices.  If  Congress  refuses  to  yield. 
Is  It  worth  breaching  the  Constitution  to 
secure  this  difference  of  10  p>ercent  In  farm 
prices,  which  may  in  turn  mean  a  difference 
of  only  a  fraction  of  that  amount  In  the  cost 
of  living?  This  is  a  question  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  answer 

Further,  If  this  difference  is  bo  important, 
the  rcKtord  shcw>  ':,'if  tlu-  Pi >  ■-;(;»  •:;'  '.i,^  :-:ow 
to  recognize  the  lui.t.  I:, deed,  ■]-<  ;-.. !:•:.■;;  =  - 
tratlon's  own  first  draft  of  the  iTo  r  ;  '  i 
Act.  submitted  Xc  Congress  on  A  ;.  n- 
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prire?  A"ft  Prarl  Harbcr.  however. 
»dmiri.»'.rar:cn  turned  against  the  110  jJer- 
crnt  prrity  icrmula.  The  President,  tho  ugh 
r  -'I   the  Price  Control  Act  on  January 

r-  hat  formula  in  U.  criticized  the  \  ro- 

v;-;;:i     •  red  that  he  m'Rht  ask  Cin- 
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h   Influenced  many  Congress 
for     the     110-p?rcent-cf-pa- 
J    "i.u.a      This     was     his     aitlturif 
\i  .:•:''»      For    the    President   and    his    spc 
rr.-ii    from    the    beginning   fought    efforts 
,  ...H.  Mo  rigf  of  wages      The  President  In 

to  Congres.-i  does  net  ask  for 
to    Mtrxllze    wages      Though    Congress 
nevr    !<nec!flcaHy   granted   them   to   h^m 

'    that   he   already   has    these 
i  only  d'HTlares  that   he  will   stab 

w<»i{e<i  in  the  future  without  special  auth 
yrilicti  but  that  this  has  already  been 
A    "t  least  in  certain  key  industries.     In  sa 
this  he  aMumes  responsibility  for  the  ~ 
c(uir*e  of  wmges      But  what  does  the 
eh'3'*-  in  this  respect?    The  President  hi 
declares  in  hl»  message  to  Congress:  "An 
vtLge    and    salary    disbursements     havr 
creaaed    from    $43,700,000,000    In    1939    tc 
estimated  »75  OCJ  000  000  In  1942      This 
resents  an  increase  of  71  percent  ' 

Allowirg  fnr  the  part  of  th  s  Increase 

Is  owin  • employment,  can  th 

c»l'ed  5  .'     Is  it  an  indicat 

the  kind  of  wage  stabilization  that  he 
put  into  effect  in  the  future' 

What   the  President   appears   to   be  a: 
from  Congreaa  is  a  blank  check  to  sta 
w«|tes   !<s   he  sees   fit.     But   if   Congress 
(  Its    powers    In    any    such    s'w-eo 

1       has   It  not  a  r.ght  either  to  fix 

formula  to  be  adopted  in  wage  s 
cr  to  ask  the  President   to   tell   it 
what  h:s  own  formula  Is'     Is  it  the 
laid  d  )wn   by  the   War   Labor  Bjard  In 
Little  Steel  case'     If  so.  then  we  are 
lor   inflationary   wage   rises   without    def 
limit      For  not  only  does  that  formula 
a   further   Increase   In    wages  every   time 
cost  of  living  goes  up  (whether  cr  not  tlu 
In  llvmg  costs  has  itself  b?en  brought  a 
by  previoixs  compensatory   wnge   Incr 
by  the  farm  parity  formula)   but  It  con 
two  Internal  elevator  clauses — the  ehmin 
of    s<:-caUed    substandard    wages   and    o 
railed  inequalities  in  wages — neither  cf 
has   yet    been    precisely   defined      The 
dents  whole  case  In  threatening  to  sti; 
part  of  an  act  of  Congress  rests  en   th« 
sumption   not  only  that  Congress's  f 
Will  not  head  off  inflation  but  that  hlj 
will.     Is   the   latter   assumption  correct 

II 

We  ccme  now  to  the  startling  politic?.' 
plications  of  the  President's  message     H 
mands  that  Congre.-a  repeal  the   UO-pert 
cf-parlty  formula  by  October  1     'In  the 
that  the  Congress  should  fail  to  act.  ai 
adequately.  I  shall  accept  the  responsib 
and  I  will  act  "     In  other  woids.  if  C 
fails  to  do  what  he  asks,  and  within 
weeks,  the  President  will  himseif  n 
cf  an  act  of  Ccngrc  .s  on  his  own  lesp   . 

If    ihe   President   carried   out    this   ti. 
where  would  it  leave  the  powers  cf  Con^ 
If  be  can  carry  cut  this  threat  on  tha 
•ion  en  the  plea  of  averting  "a  disaster 
would  intertere  with  the  winning  nt  the 
what    con5t:tutionMl    barrier    w<  iilcl    pit 
his  if«in3   the  same   plea   f'>r  whatever  < 
I     '-■•  wi'hed   to  exeroi-se    fcr   »h;t 

t  ..-■-' f  C.in*?ress  be  w.>hed  to  sus 
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assume  only  the  pcweis  necessary  to  win  th? 
war.  But  should  the  President  himself  be 
permitted  to  be  the  sole  Judge  of  which  pow- 
ers these  are?  Snoulc:  the  President  be  the 
sole  Judge  of  what  congressional  laws  -inter- 
fere with  the  winning  cf  the  war" — even  if 
those  law.i  deal  solely  with  internal  economic 
questions?  Would  not  this  whole  doctrine. 
as  Senator  T.\ft  has  declared,  leave  Congress 
"a  mere  shell  of  a  legislative  body  '?  The 
President  has  taken  a  grave  position  that 
cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 

What,  on  the  ether  hand.  Is  to  be  said  of 
Congres.s?  Certainly  it  must  bear  part  cf 
the  blame  for  the  President's  ultimatum  It 
has  yielded  shamefully  to  political  pressure 
groups.  Tliouch  from  the  beginning  of  the 
defense  program  It  has  passed  every  appro- 
priation the  President  has  asked  for  with 
electric  speed,  often  with  no  real  study  what- 
ever. It  has  been  ine.xcutably  dilatory  in  other 
directions.  It  can  save  its  own  prestige,  pre- 
rogatives, and  p<jwers  only  if  it  will  awaken 
from  Its  slumbers  in  time  and  recognize  the 
peril  that  faces  iKiih  the  country  and  itself.  It 
must  show  a  chanpe  ol  spirit  It  Is  likely  to 
make  such  a  change  of  spirit  effective  only 
by  reorganizing  itself  from  within.  It  mi:ist 
reduce  the  powers  of  Its  fourscore  standing 
committees,  all  Insulated  from  each  other, 
and  appoint  a  single  central  committee,  a 
unified  leadership,  to  speak  fcr  It  on  major 
policy  and  to  speed  It.^  decisions.  It  c.innot 
allow  the  larger  polltioal  issue  raised  by  the 
President  concerning  his  ability  to  set  aside 
Its  decisions  to  stand  uncontested.  But  It 
will  show  wlsdcm  also  If  It  yields  Immediately 
on  the  comparatively  narrow  economic  point 
raised  by  the  President — the  sub.mtutlon  of 
100  percent  of  parltv  as  the  formula  for 
farm  price  fixing  instead  cf  110  percent  For 
on  that  point  the  President  Is  more  nearly  In 
the  right,  and  the  country  knows  It. 


In  1902  he  was  elected  from  the  Fifth 
District.  When  he  next  ran  for  Con- 
gress it  was  from  the  Sixth  District,  in 
1912.  He  was  reelected  again  and  again 
until  1921. 

During  the  World  War  Mr.  McAn- 
drews  was  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  voted  against  the  pro- 
hibition bill.  Throufthout  his  career  hn 
remained  a  foe  of  prohibition.  In  1919 
the  Democratic  Party  managers  consid- 
ered James  McAndrews  as  a  possible 
candidate  for  mayor. 

Before  entering  the  political  arena 
again  Mr.  McAndrews  moved  again,  this 
time  into  the  Ninth  District.  There,  in 
1932,  he  failed  to  defeat  the  veteran, 
Fred  A.  Britten.  Republican,  but  he  got 
back  into  the  House  in  1934,  defeating 
Mr.  Britten.  The  New  Deal  tide  was 
running  strongly  by  then,  and  it  re- 
elected Mr.  McAndrews  in  1936  and  1933. 
During  these  two  terms  he  was  a  con- 
sistent supporter  of  administration 
measures. 

He  leaves  a  widow.  Louise;  a  daugh- 
ter, Catherine;  two  son."?.  James,  Jr.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  William,  of 
Pittsburgh;  and  a  brother,  William  T. 
McAndrews. 

Mr.  McAndrews  was  a  staunch  Demo- 
crat and  a  conscientious  Member  of  the 
House  and  a  trusted  friend.  He  will 
live  long  in  our  memories. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  S.AMUELDiCKSTElN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tf'ursdaij.  Stptember  3,  1942 

M: .  iJiCKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago,  on  September  1  last,  a  former 
Member  of  this  House,  James  A.  Mc- 
Andrews. passed  to  his  reward. 

He  died  at  his  home  at  227  Delaware 
Place.  Chicago,  at  the  age  of  77. 

James  McAndrews  was  a  Member  of 
this  House  until  the  last  election,  and  the 
only  reason  that  he  did  not  return  to  the 
House  at  that  time  v;as  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  in  poor  health,  and  did  not 
seek  reelection.  Prior  to  his  last  term 
of  oflBce  Mr.  McAndrews  was  best  known 
to  the  Members  of  this  House  as  the  liai- 
son man  between  Speaker  Rayburn  and 
Congress.  Mr.  McAndrews  was  also  a 
close  friend  of  our  former  Postmaster 
0--  :.'    James  A.  Farley. 

M:  Ml' Andrew's  tall  figure  was  a  fix- 
ture in  Democratic  politics  as  far  back 
as  most  can  remember.  Born  in  Rhode 
Island  he  came  to  Chicago  as  a  young 
man  and  joined  the  forces  of  Carter  H. 
Harrison,  the  yourr  -  .a  -  vcr.  Mr. 
HTnson  appointee:  M.  \'  \  ;ews  his 
h:--  Li  .;^  commi>s!oner.  At  the 
turn  oi  uie  ».fniury  he  was  first  elected 
to  Congroas.  I:um  the  Fourth  District. 


One  Hi;n('r.'{i    tr-l  Fiftv-ninth  Anniversary 
01    L'jC    Birt'',    n!    Sir.ion    BoHvar 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

i'lijA    A.iJKLVf   J.  .Tlrti 

OF   KENTtJCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed}iesday.  September  9.  1942 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
accorded  me  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
herewith  include  an  addre.ss  delivered  by 
former  Congressman  Maurice  H.  Thatch- 
er, of  Kentucky,  on  the  afternoon  of 
July  24,  1942.  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
ninth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
great  S.outh  American  liberator,  Simon 
Bolivar.  Upon  the  invitation  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  OflBce  of  the  Coordi- 
nator of  Inter-American  Affairs,  the  ad- 
dress was  delivered  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  anniversary  date  over  WWDC  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  the  Spanish  translation  of 
the  address  was  by  Mrs.  Thatcher,  wife 
of  Mr.  Thatcher,  broadcast  by  short  wave 
from  Washington  to  all  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  thus  reaching  125  stations 
in  those  lands. 

The  introductions  over  WWDC  and  the 
address  follow: 

EEMARJIS    BY     NORM.XN    KZTO.    PROGRAM    DIRECTOR 
OF   WWDC 

Today   marks   the   one   hundred   and   fifty- 
ninth     annivfisary    of    the    birth    of  Simon 
Bolivar,  the  Liberator.     On  ths  great  occa- 
sion there  are  taking  place  festivities  in  New 
I    York.  Ill  front  cf  the  ftatue  cf  the  Liberator. 
I    m    Central    Park.     All    these    festivities    will 
I    be  broadcast  via  &hort  wave  to  ihe  couutiies 


of  iht!  .\merlcas  as  part  of  the  program  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

Station  WWDC  is  pleased  to  cooperate 
with  our  neighbors  of  the  South,  and  we 
have  invited  Seiior  Alberto  B  : o,  of  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  I:  ••: -American 
Affairs,  to  bring  a  distinguished  guest,  who 
will  give  you  an  Interesting  talk  about  the 
very  clcse  connection  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  statesman,  Henry  Clay  and  Gen. 
Simon  Bolivar. 

Sefior  Barreto  will  present  Hon.  Maurice 
H.  Thatcher;  now  we  give  the  microphone 
to  him. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  HON.  MAURICE  H.  THATCHER 
BY  ALBERTO  BARRETO,  OF  THE  RADIO  DIVISION, 
OFFICE  OF  THE  COORDINATOR  OF  INTER-AMER- 
ICAN   AFFAIRS 

Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  a  citizen  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  and  now  residing  in  the  city 
"of  Washington,  served  as  member  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Civil  Administration  of  the 
Canal  Zone  (Civil  Governor)  during  the 
years  1910.  1911,  1912,  and  1913.  while  the 
Panama  Canal  was  under  construction. 
Afterward,  during  the  10  years,  1923-33,  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. In  1930  ne  went  as  a  member  of. 
the  Commission  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  represent  his  coun- 
try in  the  presentation  of  the  statue  of  Henry 
Clay  to  Venezuela  In  recognition  of  his 
friendship  for  Latin-American  countries  and 
peoples,  and  his  work  anc"  associations  In 
that  connection,  he  has  been  honored  with 
the  decorations  and  orders  of  several  of  the 
republics  of  Latin  America,  thus:  That  of 
del  Libertador.  of  Venez\iela;  Al  Merito.  of 
Ecuador;  and  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  of 
Panama. 

And  before  I  Introduce  Governor  Thatcher 
I  wish  to  announce  that  his  speech,  which 
ycu  will  now  hear,  will  also  be  broadcast 
th^  evening  In  Spanish,  by  Senora  Thatcher, 
his  wife,  by  short  wave,  from  Washington 
to  the  countries  of  the  Americas,  as  part  cf 
an  elaborate  program  in  honor  of  S;moa 
Bolivar.  Senora  Thatcher  Is  also  a  Ken- 
tuckian,  and  their  first  home  after  their 
marriage  was  in  the  Canal  Zone,  where  they 
resided  during  his  work  there  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Tliere  she  learned  the  Spanish  language, 
and  ever  since  then  her  love  for  It  and  the 
Latin-American  people  has  caused  her  to 
maintain  her  use  and  knowledge  of  the 
Castilian  tongue. 

And  now.  Governor  Tliatcher. 

ADDRESS   BY    HON     MAURICE    H     THATCHER 

Fiist,  I  must  exprers  my  appreciation  for 
the  very  great  honor  accorded  me  by  the  Invi- 
tation to  speak  to  friends  and  neighbors  of 
Latin-American  lands  on  this,  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Simon  Bolivar. 

In  the  brief  period  which  is  pei-mltted  on 
such  an  occasion,  I  cannot  say  much  of  in- 
terest or  value;  and  nothing,  of  course,  which 
is  new. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  we  love, 
admire,  and  revere  the  life  and  deeds  of  the 
South  American  liberator.  We  recognize  in 
him  a  character  of  the  most  ccmm.andir.g 
force  and  genius;  a  great  soldier,  statesman, 
and  leader:  one  whc  has  tremendously  helped 
to  shape  the  destiny  of  the  human  race.  Al- 
though, as  was  inevitable,  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  success  and  failure  attended  his 
years  of  effort,  he  labored  infinitely  better 
than  he  ever  realized:  and.  on  the  whole, 
his  seeming  failures,  and  his  disappoint- 
ments, were  but  the  "accidentals"  in  the 
grand  harmony  of  his  mighty  achievement ; 
they  but  accentuate  the  cerwhelmlng  oc'ds 
he  was  obliged  to  face  In  his  fight  for  libera- 
tion of  the  Spani.'-h-Am!*rlcan  colonies,  and 
lend  nobler  Ugh*  and  emph  isls  to  all  he 
wrought.    While  San  Martin.  OHiegins.  Jua- 


rez, and  many  others  magnificently  shared 
in  the  work  of  Spantsh-Arrerlcan  liberation, 
a  combination  of  circumstances  and  unique 
and  outstanding  gilts  and  qualities  made 
Bolivar  the  soul  and  symbol  of  that  work. 
The  flow  of  time  only  serves  to  broaden  and 
deepen  his  fame. 

He  was  the  father  of  the  idea  of  solidarity 
of  the  American  nations;  and  his  plans  and 
labors  in  that  connection  have  constitut<;d  a 
basis  of  policy  for  these  countries  which  has 
I>ersisted  and  grown  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  Among  the  lands  of  the  Western  world 
there  are  no  lords,  overlords,  or  masters.  All 
stand  on  equal  terms.  They  are  bound  to- 
gether by  every  tie  and  consideration  of  geo- 
graphical, political,  and  economic  inteiTst; 
p.nd  they  must,  as  well,  become  bound  by  every 
tie  and  consideration  of  cultural  interest. 
Pan-Americanism  means  equality  and  sympa- 
thetic and  effective  cooperation.  All  of  the 
American  republict  are  founded  on  the  same 
Ideals  of  liberty  and  Justice;  and  each  of 
them  must  ever  strive  to  realize,  in  the  fullest 
and  widest  sense,  those  ideals;  mindful,  al- 
ways, that  the  example  of  each  affects,  not 
only  all  of  them  but  the  world  at  large  as 
weU. 

In  December  1930,  while  I  was  serving  in 
the  Congress  of  my  country  as  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  I  was  named 
a£  a  member  of  the  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Hoover  to  Journey  to  Caracas,  and 
there  present,  in  the  name  of  our  people 
and  Government,  a  statue  of  Henry  Clay  to 
the  United  States  of  'Venezuela  Clay — the 
great  commoner — a  Kentuckian,  was  the  out- 
standing advocate,  in  the  councils  of  his 
Nation,  of  the  Independence  of  the  Latin- 
American  colonies  Chiefly  to  his  forceful 
and  courageous  leadership,  and  to  his  match- 
less eloquence,  was  due  the  rcccgnitioii  cf 
these  colonies  as  free  and  independent  Stutes. 
He  was  the  warm  friend  and  supporter  cf 
the  Great  Liberator,  and  lent  him  invaluable 
Bid  in  his  flght  for  independence.  Myself  a 
Kentuckian,  I  have  been  most  happy  to 
note  in  the  Pan:.n  i  ■  f  pnin.  where  it  was  once 
my  privilege  to  c.  ■.  1 1:  m  connection  with  the 
construction  of  tlie  great  Isthmian  water- 
way, and  in  various  Latin-Amencan  lands 
through  which  I  have  traveled — the  very  high 
affection  and  esteem  in  which  Henry  Clay  is 
held  by  the  people  of  these  countries.  The 
occasion  in  Caracas  was  memorable;  and  the 
sentiment  then  and  there  evinced  for  the 
great  North  American  protagonist  of  Latin- 
American  emancipation  may  be  considered  as 
typical  of  that  of  all  the  nations  to  the 
southward. 

And  before  leaving  this  phase  of  th"  sub- 
ject, may  I  be  pardoned  for  stating  the  fret 
that  Kentucky  was  the  first  State  of  my 
country  to  take  official  action  favoring  the 
independence  and  recognition  cf  the  then 
struggling  colonies  cf  Latin  America.  In 
1817  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  recommended 
to  the  General  Assembly  that  it  formally  ex- 
press its  sympathy  for.  and  approval  of,  that 
lnd?p€ndence;  and  such  a  resolution  was 
promptly  adopted.  Again,  during  its  session 
in  1820-21,  the  General  Assembly  passed  a 
similar  resolution.  The  first  diplomatic 
agents  and  representatives  from  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  nations  evolved  out 
of  the  South  American  revolutions  fcr  inde- 
pendence, were  Kentuckians.  In  March  1821, 
President  Monroe  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
recommending  formal  recognition;  and  un- 
der Mr.  Clay's  powerful  leadership  in  the 
Congress  it  was  adopted,  and  the  action  of  our 
Government  was  folloved  by  other  great 
nations;  and  the  independence  of  our  south- 
ern neighbors  acknowledged  and  respected. 

I  may  add,  as  another  evidence  of  Ken- 
tucky's afc'iire  sf  ".timcnt  en  the  subject, 
that  our  C  ;  i:r*-~  acting  in  response  to 
the  memo;:!  zai;.,i:  c:  •:  i  ft' ntucky  General 
A.'-s'mbly  thirrl  r  r:  i  •  i  the  legislation 
p-::  v.dme  fcr  t!;e  txtc.;'/  :  :!:;d  presenUtion 
I    I. J  Vf::ezuela  ot  tht  ii.c:e.-.'fa  statue. 


My  country  is  now  engaged  In  this,  the 
second  World  War,  the  greatest  struggle  of 
all  time.  We  fight  by  the  side  of  our  Allies 
for  the  Ideals,  policies,  and  practices  cf  free- 
dom for  which  Washington  and  Bolivar 
fought,  and  for  which  Clay  strove,  aid  against 
the  cruel  and  ruthless  forces  a^;  :-•  which 
they  contended,  but  which,  in  liie  present 
conflict  have  been  magnified  by  cur  ag- 
gres.;or  enemies  a  thousandfold.  All  lovers 
of  liberty,  all  who  favor  the  concept  of  free- 
dom for  the  Individual,  know  that  if  the 
great  man  whose  birthday  we  now  celebrate 
and  honor,  could  be  called  forth  from  the 
tomb  and  restored  to  mortal  l)eing.  his  sword 
and  voice,  his  vital  action  and  leadership, 
would  be  Joined  with  the  efforts  of  those 
who  strive,  in  this  truly  fateful  hour,  to  strike 
down  the  tyrannous  and  utterly  brutal  at- 
tempt which  Is  being  made  to  subdue  and 
enslave  the  world;  and  he  wotild  see,  today — 
In  this  time  of  unprecedented  global  conflict 
and  crisis — the  absolute  need  for  unity  of 
purpose  and  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  west- 
ern nations.  Whether  we  will  it,  or  no,  we 
shall  stand  or  fall  together  Thus  it  is  UTit- 
ten  In  the  stars,  and  thus  Bolivar  vlsioned 
it  more  than  a  century  ago. 


The  Irrif ,-t:('n,  Rfcbir.alion.  end  Water 
Conj-»rv:-t;cn  Pn':'i:ni  ot  the  Depart- 
Uitoi  Oi  liu-  Inte.'ior 
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HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or    CAI-IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAI !  VI  .-; 


Wa 


September  9.  1942 


Mr.  GEARIlAHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
submit  an  important  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  Mr.  F.  O.  Hagie, 
secietary-manager  of  the  National  Rec- 
lamation Association,  and  the  Honorable 
Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Interior. 

This  correspondence  r  '>^ted  In  the 
National  Reclamation  A  --  L.ation's  bul- 
letin of  August  15,  1942,  deals  with  the 
significance  of  food,  fiber,  and  forage  pro- 
duction by  irrigation.  It  sets  forth 
clearly  the  Interior  Department's  policy 
on  this  rt:il  war  function  ^"^^rmed  by 
the  arid  ai.d  >t  miarid  Sta!>  ;:i  the  West. 
It  reassures  the  Nation  that  the  western 
half  of  this  country  will  provide  a  reliable 
larder  of  foodstuffs  for  our  figii;  ;;.t:  lorces 
and  civilian  populr.i;'  n  urui  vxtory  is 
won. 

More  than  a  century  .  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  one  of  the  greater;  war  -  rat- 
egists  in  history,  said  that  an  a:  ::.y  fights 
on  its  stomach.  He  epitom;-'  d  .n  one 
pungent  sentence  what  all  to  uy  :<  cog- 
nize— and  the  German  Natioji  n:  t  of 
all — that  in  the  long  lun  war;-  :  :  <  \'  n  or 
lost  by  *';  «'  supply  of  food,  s  .:  ation 
broup,:"  G  :pr.'\^y  to  its  knee.-  :;^  "  !v  la'^t 
World  v;,tr,  T  ,  P' wer  of  tlip  U'::;'d 
Nat:'".  '-•:■!  ::;:  k-  history  ;■(  y.  ■  t  ;usfll. 
Mas>  ]:.:  tv.  .  :  '■■::  Lv  the  Un  ••  :.;  S"--p£  of 
v.'ar  v."  ii]'!<'"^^  t);,i'k'  d  b".'  :-n  jd*' q'lale  pro- 
ducti'T.  <'■'.  :  v-ci.^.tult.s  If^r  xrj.-  i^irn  ^'hn 
w.clc  ids;':  \\:il  force  Gi'rmany  t"  tf;;.;. 
and  s.nk  the  Japanese  sun  in  th^-  P  c  dn  . 

Thf'  iri-lr-r-.t- d  Innd  of  the  W^  t  is  Ide 
.Nation's    greui    ii.^Ui'aace    o.    adtquaie 
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fo<:d.  forage,  and  fiber  for  the  war.  [This 
hJKh-cutput  asricultural  land  proluces 
nearly  ihrce-fourths  of  the  foodiiuffs 
grown  in  the  11  Mountain  and  Pacific 
States.  In  my  own  State.  Cahforni 
proportion  of  foodstiifTs  de.ived  from 
rigat'^d  land  is  still  higher  than  this 
eral  average.  It  accounts  for  ful|y 
percent  of  the  value  of  tho  food, 
and  fiber  supplies  available  for  n()r 
end  croatly  expanded  war  den:ands 

Food  and  the  water  to  prow  it  on  high- 
production  farms  are  therefore  of  vital 
concern  to  ai!.  The  construction  pro- 
pram  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamatr)n  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  ani  the 
p^  •  verning  that  program,  are  ifiajor 

d  .  .ants  of  the  supply  of  water  and 
fcod.  I  present  this  very  importart  ex- 
change of  letters  which  spoilighti;  the 
subject  herewith. 

Ttie  letters  referred  to.  the  first  from^ 
Mr.  Floyd  O.  Hagie.  secretary  and  man- 
ager of  tne  National  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation, and.  the  other,  the  reply,  from 
the  lionorabie  Harold  L.  Ickes.  thq  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  follow: 

ASSOCIATION      ASKS      FOR     OITTLINI      OF     CtPART- 
MENTS     FaOGRAM 

National  Rfolamation  .\ssociation 

Washington.  D  C.  July  2i,  ijs-ir 
Hon    Harold  L.  Ickes, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Washington.  D   C 

De-mi  Mb  Seceetaet:  In  llBht  of  thf  ever- 
r  anting  conditions  growtnf?  out  o  this 
couniiys  part  of  the  United  Nation  '  war 
effort  and  the  present  trend  cf  the  wa  •  gen- 
erally. I  arn  wondering  if  our  association  is 
right  in  assuming  that  the  part  which  the 
Department's  irrigation,  reclamation  and 
waier-conservation  program  might  be  :  ble  to 
contribute  to  the  war  effort  during  th ;  next 
2  or  3  years  may  be  reappraised  befofe  the 
1944  EuJgPt  requests  are  prepared. 

As  you  know,   the  strictly  Irrigatlo 
tures  of  the  program  were  not  emph 
the   1943  Budget,   but    in  several  case 
v.ere   singled   out   by    the    Congress 
creased  appropri,ations  to  expedite  thei  ■ 
pletion      The  whter  conservation  and 
zatlon  program,  under  the  Wheeler- 
v.-as  entirely  omitted   by  the  Bureau 
Budget.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  t 
p'ogrr.m  available  for  stabilizing  agrlc 
production  In  the  Great  Plains  State; 
the  only  program  under  which  scores  o 
projects  throughout  th?  West,  g?ne 
be  undertalcen      Since  the  abandc 
the    Civilian    Conservation    Corps 
whici^.  has  heretofore  provided  a  labo  • 
sidy,  the  wat?r-conservation  program, 
pears,  is  threatened  with  complete  st 
unless  a  direct  subsidy  for  the  durat 
the  emergency,  or  some  other  procedtre 
made  available  to  carry  this  program  foi 

V/e    would    greatly    appreciate    an 
of  such  program  as  the  Department  mnt 
In  m:nd  In  order  that  our  members  ri 
advised    and.    thereiore.    better    prepa 
assist  your  Department  and  this  a^si 
in  achieving  the  goal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  O  Hacie 
Secretary -Manager. 
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SEcnrr.'.RT   ickes 

DrPAETMENT  S 

pr.ocR.^M 

The  SEcaFT.^RT  of  ths  Inteoios 

Washington.  August  12.  \:'42. 
Mr   P.  O   Hagie. 

National  Reclamation  Association 
Washifigton.  L 
My  Dr.\R  Mr   Hagie:  Your  letter  of 
gives  lue  an  opportunity  to  advise  yc 
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Commissioner  Page  Is  now  In  the  West  mak- 
ing a  first-hand  survey  of  the  construction 
prcgram  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  At 
my  direction.  Mr  Page  Is  securing  Informa- 
tion in  the  field  as  a  basis  fcr  a  reappraisal 
cf  the  1943  prcgram  fcr  which  funds  have 
been  appropriated,  and  recommendations  for 
a  construction  prcgram  for  the  fiscal  year 
1944.  These  recommendations  will  place  the 
Department  in  a  position  to  make  irrigation 
facilities  available  fcr  the  production  cf  food, 
forage,  and  fiber  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  contribute  to  the  permanent  de- 
velopment of  the  West.  Mr.  Page  has  also 
been  making  a  study  of  the  water  conserva- 
tion and  utilization  prcgram  In  connection 
with  the  stabilization  cf  agriculture  In  the 
Great   Plains   States. 

Prior  to  Mr  Pace's  departure  for  the  West. 
1  told  him  that  it  appeared  to  me  that  ex- 
panded production  cf  focd.  forage,  and  fiber 
Is  necessary  in  order  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  the  Unit°d  Nations.  This  neces- 
sity for  expanded  production,  together  with 
the  urgent  desirability  of  making  the  west- 
ern half  of  the  United  States  self-sufficient 
so  far  as  food  is  concerned,  in  order  to  con- 
serve tran.':pcrtaticn  facilities,  requires  an 
accelerated  reclamation  prcgram.  I  in- 
structed Mr  Page  to  keep  these  factors  In 
mind  in  makins  a  survey  of  the  1943  pro- 
gram and  in  preparing  his  recommendation 
fcr  the  reclamation  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
1944.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  reclama- 
tion program  must  be  sheared  to  the  over-all 
demands  of  the  war  program  for  scarce  ma- 
terials such  as  steel. 

Nevertheless  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  need  for  expanding  our 
reclamation  construction  activities  be 
brought  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
so  that  they  may  give  proper  weight  to  this 
vital  phase  of  the  war  production  program. 

In  order  that  I  might  be  prepared  to  act 
promptly  on  Mr.  Page's  recommendations,  I 
wrote  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wlckard  on 
July  13.  emphasizing  the  concern  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  the  war  require- 
ments for  agricultural  products  from  the  irri- 
gated areas  of  the  West.  I  requested  Mr. 
Wickard.  who  is  also  chairman  cf  the  Pood 
Requirements  Committee  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  to  advise  me  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable of  forecasts  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  can  make  at  this  time  of  the  de- 
mands for  focd.  f oracle,  and  fiber  which  irri- 
gated land  will  be  expected  to  meet.  I  em- 
phasize the  importance  cf  this  information 
in  planning  and  executing  the  Irrigatlon- 
constractlon  prcgram  for  the  fiscal  year  1943 
under  appropriations  already  made  by  the 
Congress  and  in  setting  up  estimates  for 
1944.  The  information  is  also  essential  in 
ccnr.ection  with  the  proposals  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  for  an  expansion  of 
the  water  conservation  and  utilization  pro- 
gram. 

Since  the  Secretary  cf  Agriculture  is  as- 
signed the  responsibility  of  estimating  food 
requirements  for  the  Nation  at  war.  the  Irri- 
gation-construction program  which  I  will 
recommend  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Congress  will  be  greatly  Influenced  by  the 
information  furnished  to  me  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  War  Production 
Board  now  refers  to  the  Office  of  Agricultural 
War  Relations,  also  under  Secretary  Wickard, 
all  applications  filed  by  the  Bureau  of  Ilecla- 
mation  for  priorities  fcr  critical  materials  for 
Irrigation  construction. 

Ycu  state  in  the  second  paragraph  of  your 
letter  that  "th?  strictly  irrigation  features  of 
the  program  were  not  emphasized  in  the 
1943  Budget."  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
tabulation  on  pages  405  6  of  the  Housa  hear- 
ings on  the  Department  of  the  Inter.or  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  shows  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  with  my  approval,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimates 
fcr  the  continuation  ot  construction  of  irri- 


gation facilities  on  16  projects,  and  proposed 
the  beginning  of  construction  on  two  ma- 
jor multiple-purpose  projects  in  which  bene- 
fits to  irrigation  are  the  major  objectives. 
These  were  the  Kings  River  project  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  San  Luis  Valley  project  in 
Colorado  The  House  and  Senate  hearings 
on  the  appropriation  bill  show  that  Corri- 
missioner  Page  submitted  cu'Jines  of  accel- 
erated irrigation-construction  programs 
which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  pre- 
pared to  prosecute  if  provided  with  funds 
and  priorities  for  critical  materials. 

Any  implication  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  or  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  neglected  irrigation  is  not  borne  cut  by 
the  facls.  In  the  8  years  fi-om  1934  to  1941, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  have  recom- 
mended and  approved  expenditures  by  th3 
Bureau  cf  Reclamation  f  )r  Irrigalicn  and 
multiple-purpose  projects,  all  of  which  a:d 
Irrigation,  totaling  0470,870.846,  or  an  annual 
average  of  $58,858,858  Thtse  figures  com- 
pare with  total  expenditures  during  the  pre- 
ceding 31  years  of  Federal  Reclamation  of 
$257,267,374  or  an  average  oi  $8.298,870 — onc- 
seventli  of  the  annual  average  from  1934  to 
1941.  The  expenditures  fcr  all  multiple- 
purpose  projects  will  aid  irrigation  directly 
or  through  power  facilities  which  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  irrigation  water  to  the  farmers  cf 
the  West. 

The  policy  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, under  my  administration,  has  t)een 
and  will  continu3  to  be  to  secure  low-ccst 
power  and  low-cost  irrigation  water  for  the 
arid  and  semiarid  areas  of  the  West.  The 
reclamation  program,  which  I  have  spon- 
sored, is  designed  to  achieve  these  objec- 
tives. This  program,  including  the  irriga- 
tion features  and  the  water  conservation  and 
utilization  projects,  will  be  advanced  as  rap- 
idly as  appropriations  and  priorities  for  crit- 
ical materials  will  permit. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  L.  Ickes, 
Serretary  of  the  Interior. 


Mr.  Wick 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

liUN.iADJUCR-WENS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Wednesday,  September  9.  1942 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  am  including  the  follow- 
ing timely  observations  appearing  under 
date  of  August  21.  1942.  in  the  South- 
west American,  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.: 

MR.    WICKARD      OPTIMIST 

Secietary  Wickard  of  Agriculture  stuck  h'.s 
neck  away  out  in  a  radio  speech  Wedn3iaay 
night. 

He  asked  the  farmers  of  America  to  give  up 
the  provision  in  the  present  law  which  sets 
110  percent  of  parity  prices  as  the  price  ceiling 
on  farm  products,  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

This  action  by  the  farmers  is  necessary,  he 
said,  to  break  a  "•log  jam"  wh:ch  has  developed 
in  the  effort  to  control  inilatlon. 

"Today  the  110  percent  provision  Is  being 
pointed  to  by  other  groups  to  prove  that 
farmers  are  asking  for  more  than  their  fair 
share,"  he  said.  "It  is  being  vssd  as  an  argu- 
ment to  slow  down  economic  controls  in 
other  fields.  •  •  •  Under  pr?sent  circum- 
stances I  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  repeal 
this  provision." 
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Some  misunderstanding  of  the  110  percent 

provision  is  abroad  in  the  land. 

It  is  no  guaranty  that  fanners  will  receive 
prices  which  are  110  i>ercent  of  parity,  which 
is  the  price  whicli  will  give  farm  products  the 
same  buying  power  in  terms  of  other  goods 
which  they  had  in  the  period  1909-14. 

The  110  percent  of  parity  provwion  appears 
In  the  price-control  law.  It  limits  the  power 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to  put 
price  ceiling  on  farm  products  One  of  the 
limitations  is  that  no  price  ceiling  may  be 
established  which  is  less  than  110  percent  of 
parity. 

Tnis  provision  has  been  widely  interpreted 
as  an  assurance  that  the  f aimer  will  get  110 
p2rcent  parity.  It  is  no  such  thing.  It  is 
merely  a.surance  that  he  cannot  get  more 
than  that.  No  one  guarantees  that  he  will 
get  any  particular  price.  Supply,  demand. 
and  other  factors  regulate  below  that  top. 

As  Mr.  Wickard  pointed  out  in  his  state- 
ment, farm  prices  were  considerably  below 
parity  at  the  tmie  the  110  percent  provision 
v.as  put  into  the  law.  It  was  his  hope  and 
the  hope  of  others  who  supported  it  that  the 
110  percent  ceiling  might  bring  the  farmer 
an  average  of  parity  prices,  since  some  prices 
certainly  would  stay  below  parity  and  others 
would  be  permitted  to  rise  as  much  as  10 
percent  above. 

Now.  Mr.  Wickard  says,  farm  pi  ices  "have 
reached  parity  on  an  average."  He  has  now 
changed  his  opinion  about  the  110  percent 
prevision  and  believes  it  should  be  repealed 
in  the  interest  of  Inflation  control. 

If  there  could  be  assurance  that  parity 
prices  v/culd  be  ft.\ed  as  the  ceiling  on  labor 
and  other  things,  the  farmers  would  not 
hesitate  as  a  group  to  follow  Mr.  Wickard's 
advice.  But  if  there  is  any  group  which  Con- 
gress fears  more  than  farmers,  it  is  organized 
labor,  so  the  prospect  of  a  labor  ceiling  is 
remote. 

Mr.  Wickard  has  made  a  logical  and  patri- 
otic appeal.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
v.'hat  L=  the  response  of  organized  agriculture 
and  organized  lalxir. 
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IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THil  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Scpteinter  10, 1942 

Mr.  BARKIEY.  Mr.  Pre.vident.  I  a<^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Labor  Day 
addrers  delivered  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Wagner!,  on  September 
5.  1942.  in  connection  with  the  labor 
for  victory  prcgram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  friends.  Labor  Day  this  year  will  be 
observed  under  the  shadow  of  the  conflict 
that  rages  throughout  the  world— in  the  skies 
over  Europe  and  the  African  desert,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  off  distant 
Islands  in  Uie  far  Pacific.  Names  and  places 
we  had  known  in  the  realm  of  fiction  have 
become  household  words  in  every  corner  of 
our  land.  The  bitter  fighting  in  these  remote 
regions  of  the  earth  touches  our  independ- 
ence and  our  freedom  just  as  directly  as 
bygone  battles  on  our  own  soil,  at  Gettysbtorg 
or  Bunker  Hill. 


The  American  labor  movement  gave  early 
warning  agauist  the  menace  of  tlie  Nazi 
scheme  of  things.  They  saw  clearly  that  tlie 
Nazi  destruction  of  trade-unions  was  the 
opening  wedge  in  the  attempted  desiiuction 
of  all  freedom  and  ail  riglits.  Long  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  at  a  period  when  "business  as 
usual"  flourished.  American  workers  were 
urging  tlie  fullest  conversion  of  peacetime 
Industry  to  defense  production.  Like  the 
woikingmen  of  Mancliester,  England,  in 
Lincoln  s  day.  tiiey  would  risk  their  own  Jobs 
and  livelihood  to  help  strike  the  chains  of 
slavery  from  tlieir  fellow  men. 

But  Labor  Day  can  no  longer  be  observed 
by  iCCiting  the  record  of  yesterday.  In  these 
t  mes.  the  chief  symbol  of  our  observance  will 
be  the  launching  cf  a  great  assembly  of  ships 
to  join  our  fighting  forces  today,  and  the  lay- 
ing down  of  more  keels  for  tlie  ship^  that  will 
fight  In  the  battles  to  come. 

Time  is  runn.ng  fast,  and  at  this  moment, 
time  is  not  on  our  side.  The  United  Nations 
must  wage  today's  t>attles  with  today's 
weapons.  Our  job  at  home  is  to  make  those 
weapons  and  put  them  within  the  reach  of 
fighting  men. 

American  industry— workers  and  employ- 
ers—are doing  that  Job  earnestly  and  well. 
The  enormous  output  of  our  assembly  lines 
has  given  new  vigor  to  the  production  slogan 
of  the  last  war.  "It  can  t  be  done,  but  here 
it  is."  The  supply  of  manpower  has  proved 
adequate  for  all  our  needs.  Industrial  dis- 
putes have  been  quickly  adjusted,  with  the 
loss  of  a  fraction  of  1  percent  cf  the  total 
working  time.  Jurisdictional  strife  is  being 
replaced  by  a  new  and  healthy  form  of  ri- 
valry. As  an  example,  planes  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Oiganiza- 
tions  carried  General  Dcolittle  and  his  men 
to  their  brilliant  raid  over  the  cities  of 
Japan.  Planes  made  by  members  of  the 
American  FedEratlan  of  Labor  are  battering 
the  invasion  coast  of  Europe  in  preparation 
for  the  second  front.  Aircraft  workeis  in  the 
two  branches  of  the  labor  movement  are  con- 
scious only  of  this  keen  competition— which 
group  can  produce  more  planes  to  drop  "more 
bombs  on  Berlin  and  Tokyo.  A  united 
America,  and  our  thousand  million  Allits  in 
the  United  Nations,  wish  them  both  God- 
speed. 

This  is  more  than  a  common  struggle  for 
victory  against  fascism.  It  is  a  common 
struggle  for  hberty  aird  the  goals  of  liberty 
everywhere  In  the  world.  Such  a  war  must 
be  fought— and  it  can  only  be  won— by  using 
to  the  utmost  the  resources  and  the  tools  of 
democracy  Itself. 

That  means  more  housing  for  wit  workers, 
and  more  saleguards  against  accidents  and  ill 
health.  It  means  more  contracts  for  the 
smaller  plants  now  idle,  and  better  recogni- 
tion of  labor  in  the  work  and  the  policies  of 
the  War  Production  Board.  It  means  more 
equality  of  sacrifice  in  taxes  and  consumer 
rationing.  It  means  a  mere  vigorous  attack 
upon  discrimination  in  the  war  effort  against 
patriotic  Americans  of  any  race,  creed,  or 
color.  It  means  a  sounder  economy  by  stabi- 
lizing wages,  farm  prices,  and  the  cost  of 
living. 

Yes:  it  does  take  democracy  a  long  time  to 
mobilize  and  get  under  way.  These  are  not 
problems  that  trouble  Mr.  Hitler  and  his 
murderous  allies.  Is  there  a  city  in  Nazi 
Germany  where  workers  are  unemployed'? 
Hitler  orders  them  moved  to  Jobs  elsewhere, 
perhaps  to  Poland  or  Rumania.  Are  there 
small  plants  that  have  no  work  to  do?  Hit- 
ler attaches  their  machinery  and  personnel 
to  some  blR  Industrial  enterprise,  operated  by 
an  approved  member  of  the  Nazi  Party.  Is 
the  supply  of  civilian  goods  getting  danger- 
ously low?  The  Gestapo  will  handle  con- 
sumer rationing  and  ta'ie  care  of  the  needy 
or  the  discontented.  Do  workers  dare  to 
strike  In  protest  against  such  conditions? 
Hitler  orders  them  before  the  nearest  firing 
squad. 


We  want  ro  part  of  dictators  or  metliods 
of  terror.  By  using  the  free  enterprise  and 
free  institutions  thnt  democracy  alone  made 
possible,  we  can  meet  and  overcome  our  do- 
mestic problems,  just  as  surely  as  our  boys 
will  carry  the  flag  to  victory  overseas. 

The  urgent  demanis  of  the  war  effort 
have  opened  our  eyes  to  the  enormous  capac- 
ity cf  our  resources,  our  manpower,  and  our 
plants.  When  peace  comes,  a  free  world  will 
stand  ready  to  produce,  fcr  every  man. 
woman,  and  child,  a  better,  hn;  pier  standard 
of  living — in  .security  and  dignity  Th.s  i.-« 
the  peace  aim  of  workers  and  far-slghied 
people  eyery where. 

Let  no  man  tell  you  that  all  this  is  Just 
an  empty  vision— just  the  wisliful  thinking 
of  idealists  and  dreamers.  Rrmember  that 
Idealists,  visionaries,  and  dreamers  pioneered 
upon  this  continent  and  built  the  glory  of 
our  cities  and  our  farms.  Remember  that 
democracy  was  Just  a  daring  dream  until 
the  founding  fathers  had  the  fortitude  to 
make  it  a  living  force  in  the  8d\'ance  of 
human  progress. 

The  Idealism  that  inspired  their  work  now 
Inspires  our  fif^ht.  That  idealism  distin- 
guishes our  world  from  Hitler's  "new  order" 
of  cynicism,  slavery,  and  greed  In  the  First 
World  War.  the  noble  goals  set  for  humanity 
by  Wocdrow  Wilson  were  woilh  untold  divi- 
sions of  fighting  men  Tlie  flaming  Justice 
of  our  cause  sapped  the  suenpth  of  our 
enemies  and  compfetely  destroyed  their 
morale,  in  the  fie'd  and  behind  the  lines. 

In  this  war.  America  is  once  agam  the 
arsenal  of  democratic  ideals  as  well  as  tlie 
arsenal  of  democratic  aims.  Our  idealism 
will  again  be  triumphant — not  as  a  war 
weapon  alone — but  Uiis  time  as  the  shining 
standard  of  a  free  world,  better  prepared 
than  before  to  make  our  dreams  and  hopes 
come  true. 

On  this  Labor  Day.  American  labor  Is 
united  In  giving  support  and  allegiance  to 
President  Prankiin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  inspired 
leader  of  mankinds  battle  for  the  better 
world  we  all  want  a  part  in  shaping.  And 
lab  ir  stands  in  the  forefront  of  a  united 
America,  resolved  to  siay  in  the  war  to  the 
finish — until  the  final  triumph  of  cur  armies 
and  the  final  vindication  of  our  democratic 
faith. 


Washington  From  the  Motonst'i 
Viewpoint 
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IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday .  August  20.  1942 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  crucial  wartime  problems  facing 
us  on  the  home  front  is  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  transpoitation  for  war  pro- 
duction and  for  essential  civilian  activi- 
ties. The  Office  of  Defen.'^e  Transporta- 
tion has  frankly  warned  that  mass  trans- 
portation lines  are  already  heavily  taxed 
to  meet  increasing  demands.  It  means 
that  we  should  redouble  our  efTorts  to 
keep  in  operation  the  greater  number  gf 
our  present  automobiles. 

As  the  country  awaits  the  report  of  the 
Baruch  committee,  which  is  expected  to 
give  us  a  factual  picture  of  the  rubber 
situation  and  have  an  important  t)ear- 
ing  on  future  action,  a  mo.-.t  interesting 
address  on  the  subject  of  automobile  use 
has  been  deUvered  by  Tnomas  P.  Henry, 
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president  of  the  American  AutomobiL; 
Association,  which  organization  is  inter  . 
ested  most  actively  in  our  war  prcpram 
The  address  was  dehvered  at  the  annua 
meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Safety  Coun- 
cil, which  m  conjunction  with  th»   ' ' 
nesota  State  Automobile  Associatii  :        t   , 
A.  A.  A.  motor  clubs  in  Minnesota,  ha ;  | 
done  a  remarkably  fine  job  in  State  or  • 
ganization.  | 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consen ,  i 
that  excerpts  from  this  most  interestin, :  j 
and  timely  speech  by  Mr.  Henry  b;  : 
printed  in -the  Congressional  Record.        | 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  addres ;   | 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recore. 
as  follows: 

At  no  time  since  the  automobile  replacei  I    j 
the   horse   and    buggy    have    motorists    been    , 
confronted    w;th   graver    problems.     In    lac  .    , 
It    seemii    a    strani=re    paradox    that    highwa  r    ! 
transportat.on.  which  has  dene  so  much  tJ 
advance  our  way  of  living,  should  feel  flr^  t 
and  heaviest  the  Impacts  of  a  war  to  main- 
tain this  advanced  way  of  living. 

The  reason,  of  course,  ia  simple.  To? 
manufacture  of  automobiles,  the  making  c  f 
pans  for  replacement,  and  rubber  for  tires 
all  involve  materials  which  come  first  o  i 
the  list  of  things  needed  for  war.  V.hen  tli  e 
dark  clouds  of  war  hovered  over  our  countr  , 
the  Government  turned  first  to  the  gres  t 
automotive  industry  to  provide  the  impK  - 
raents  for  victory.  The  wav  in  which  tie 
industry  answered  the  call  will  be  recorded 
by  historians  as  one  of  the  truly  great  chaj  - 
ters  of  American   history. 

Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  when  the  nation:  1 
defense  program  was  being  pushed  vigo:  - 
ously.  there  was  no  thought  of  stopping  ire 
manufacture  of  automobiles  complete:  :. 
Production  had  been  curtailed  and  it  w!  s 
the  belief  of  many  Federal  cfHclals  that  tie 
manufacture  of  cars  might  ultimately  I  e 
hmited  to  25  percent  of  normal  productio  i. 
The  capture  of  the  Malay  country  by  tie 
Japanese,  shutting  oS  supplies  of  rubber  con  i- 
pletely.  was  ar;  important  factor  in  dictatii  g 
the  decision  to  cease  the  making  of  n€  w 
av  les    entirely       But    with    28.000.0  0 

p.  .    :•  cars  in  use.  at  least  cne-lourth    )f 

the  loiiti  or  around  7.000.000  ben  g  new  ca-s 
made  in  1940  and  1941  th?rp  was  no  reason 
to  fear  that  cur  passenger-car  transportatn  n 
facilities  would  be  inadequate  to  cirry  oi. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  while  the  e 
are  no  new  cars  to  be  had  except  for  certa  n 
essential  uses  under  the  rationing  plan,  ca  e 
and  restricted  use  of  existing  vehicles  w  11 
enable  motorists  to  meet  transportatu  n 
needs  for  some  time  to  come. 

Even  today  there  is  no  fear  that  the  aut  i- 
mobiles  now  in  use  and  in  the  hands  of  des  1- 
ers  will  be  inadequate  for  the  duration,  pr)- 
vlded  the  tire  situation  can  be  met.  In  fa(  t, 
rubber  is  the  very  basis  of  the  dlfflculti?s 
confronting  motorists  today.  True,  gasoli  le 
rationing  in  the  East,  due  to  a  shortage  uf 
transportation  facilities,  has  greatly  restrict  >d 
automobile  use  in  that  area.  But  there  is 
every  reiison  to  believe  that  the  oil  trars- 
portation  problem  in  the  East  will  be  solv  ;d 
m  the  months  to  come.  Nation-wide  ration- 
ing of  gasoline  has  been  suggested  only  as 
a  means  of  conserving  the  tires  now  in  u  le. 

All  the  restrictions  imposed  en  motorists, 
all  of  the  moves  to  bring  relief,  and.  m  fart, 
full  control  of  the  war  effort  and  cur  whole 
civilian  economy  centers  in  Washington.  As 
a  result,  the  eyes  cf  the  motoring  world  i  re 
on  the  National  Capital.  Unfortunately,  vir- 
tually every  rationing  program  and  every 
action  affecting  car  owners  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  confusion.  There  is  universal 
agreement  that  motcrists.  In  common  with 
ether  citizens,  are  ready  to  make  any  sarrl- 
flce  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecj-  •"! 
of  the  war.     However,  up  to  now   liaeie  .  -vi 


been  no  clear-cut  policy  as  regards  what  car 
owners  are  expected  to  do  and  particularly 
how  they  are  to  operate  their  vehicles  in 
wartimes. 

The  policy  cf  the  American  Automobile 
Association  has  been  to  support  the  war  ef- 
fort in  every  possible  way  and  we  have  so 
pledged  ourselves  time  and  again  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  so  happens  that  as  an  organ- 
ization we  are  this  year  observing  our  fortieth 
anniversary.  With  this  in  mind,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  address  an  open  letter  to  all 
A.  A.  A.  members.  In  that  letter  I  said  in 
part; 

••The  American  Automobil;  Association  has 
a  dual  role  in  this  great  national  emergency. 
First  and  foremost,  it  must  and  it  shall  co- 
operate in  every  practical  wiy  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  all-out  job  of  carrying  en 
the  war.  Second,  it  must  and  it  shall  lock 
after  the  interests  cf  the  motorists  and  do 
everything  possible  to  assure'  ccntinuaticn  of 
automobile  use  to  the  end  that  it  may  play 
its  proper  part  In  our  national  economy." 

This  thinking  has  motivated  every  action 
we  have  taken  as  an  crgarization.  It  has 
been  the  basis  for  every  overture  we  have 
made  to  Con;;ress  and  to  Federal  agencies. 
We  have  endeavored  to  be  helpful  rather  than 
critical.  Our  motivating  purpose  through 
the  months  since  Pearl  Harbor  has  been  to 
seek  clarification  and  bring  about  under- 
standing cf  the  things  the  Government  has 
decried  to  be  necetsary  in  the  present 
emergency. 

I  believe  the  most  important  message  I  can 
bring  you  today  is  the  great  change  m  point 
of  view  on  the  part  of  gov?rnment  toward 
the  passenger  car.  It  is  Utie  that  there  is 
still  much  confusion  as  to  policies  and  ob- 
jectives, with  the  controversy  over  rubber 
and  gasclme  dominating  the  scene.  On  sev- 
eral occasions,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  all  expert  advice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  h^  disposal,  has  admitted  frankly 
that  he  is  confused  as  to  the  actual  rubber 
Situation. 

But  be  this  as  it  may.  a  change  for  the 
better  from  the  standpoint  of  motorists  is 
new  taking  place.  Within  a  few  days  after 
Pearl  Harbor  we  were  confronted  with  dire 
forebodings.  Responsible  Government  offi- 
cials were  talking  in  terms  of  20.000.000  auto- 
mobiles going  off  the  road.  They  were  talk- 
ing in  terms  of  no  rubber  cf  any  kind  for 
tires  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency.  Not 
only  that,  but  there  was  a  tendency  among 
some  per.sons  prominently  p  .iced  to  regard 
automobile  operation  as  something  that  oould 
be  dispensed  with  as  a  part  of  an  antilnflatiou 
pwlicy. 

From  the  first,  we  realized  that  our  major 
objective  as  an  organization  nas  to  influence 
the  thinking  of  the  policy  makers  In  high 
places.  We  reserved  the  riglit  to  be  critical 
when  we  felt  that  programs  and  policies 
were  not  in  accord  with  wartime  public  in- 
terest. We  took  the  position  that  the  low 
valuation  given  to  the  passenger  car  in  the 
transportation  life  and  in  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  would  be  disastrous  to  the  war 
effort.  And.  now,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
that  our  point  of  view  is  very  generally  ac- 
cepted. 

We  find  that.  In  marked  contrast  to  the 
utterances  of  6  months  ago.  important  war 
agencies  and  Congressional  leaders  are  now 
talking  in  terms  of  20.000,0'X)  to  25.000.000 
cars,  or  all  mechanically  fit  vehicles,  as  the 
very  minimum  that,  we  musi.  keep  in  opera- 
tion. We  find  committees  of  Congress  ac- 
cepting this  minimum.  We  f.nd  industry  and 
Government  seeking  ways  to  meet  the  tire 
situation  until  synthetic  rubber  Is  available 
in  large  quantities.  We  f.nd  agencies  cf 
Government  doing  everything  possible  to 
stimulate  the  flow  of  gasoline  into  the  East. 
We  find  the  President  of  the  United  States 
taking  personal  leadership  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  dlitingu-slied  uatioual  conomittea 


to   ascertain   the  facts  and  end   the  rubber 
controversy. 

We  are  very  happy,  of  cotirse,  to  find  a 
very  definite  parallel  between  the  thinking 
and  action  in  Washington  today,  and  the 
statement  of  policy  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association  adopted  by  our 
executive  committee  on  May  16.  last,  after 
conferences  with  the  key  officials  concerned 
with  national  transportation  policy.  This 
statement  was  transmitted  to  the  policy- 
makers in  government  and  to  the  leaders  in 
Congress.  So  we  do  feel  that  our  Influence 
has  been  definitely  felt  in  government  con- 
cerns and  that  this  influence  is  wholly  bene- 
ficial to  the  war  effort,  in  addition  to  the 
ways  it  may  affect  the  many  millions  of  car 
owners  throughout  the  country. 

Let  me  be  more  specific  as  regards  the 
problems  which  are  confronting  motorists 
today.  They  are  dominating  issues  on  the 
home  front.  Outside  of  war  news,  auto- 
mobiles, tires,  and  gasoline  are  probably  the 
most  frequently  discus.sed  subjects.  It  is  a 
clear  reflection  of  the  importance  of  the 
automobile  in  war  prcduction  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  civilian  economy. 

If  motorists  were  to  direct  three  questions 
to  appropriate  Federal  officials,  they  would 
probably  run  something  like  this:  Is  there 
any  likelihood  of  government  confiscating 
private  automobiles?  Will  there  be  some 
tire  relief  or  must  all  existing  tires  last  fcr 
the  duration?  Will  there  be  Nation-wide 
rationing  of  gasoline?  I  shall  try  to  answer 
these  three  questions  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  information  available  in  Washington 
today. 

Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor  a  Federal  official 
was  asked  by  a  newspaperman  whether  it 
was  likely  that  private  cars  would  be  com- 
mandeered for  war  purposes.  This  official 
tried  to  duck  the  question  by  pointing  out 
that  in  a  long  war  anything  might  happen. 
Still  later  this  same  Federal  official  told  a 
Senate  com.mittee  that  the  tim.e  might  come 
when  some  private  cars  would  be  needed 
fcr  government  use.  About  the  same  time 
legislation  was  introduced  in  Congress  to 
give  the  President  authority  to  acquire  pri- 
vate avitomobiles.  One  bill  called  for  a  40- 
mile  national  speed  limit  with  confiscation 
of  automobiles  as  an  enforcement  penalty. 
It  all  had  the  effect  cf  highlighting  auto- 
mobile commandeering  and  confiscation  in 
newspapers  and  on  the  radio.  Tlie  effect  was 
to  retard  the  conservation  program  as  many 
motorists  felt  that  If  their  cars  were  to  be 
taken  by  the  Government  they  might  as  well 
use  them  while  they  were  available. 

The  American  Automobile  Association 
moved  quickly  to  quiet  the  very  natural 
apprehension  of  motorists.  We  secured  state- 
ments from  Federal  officials  and  congres- 
sional leaders  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no 
plan  for  any  wholesale  acquiring  of  private 
vehicles.  At  our  instance  the  Senate  Ccm- 
mlttee  on  Military  Affairs  referred  pending 
legislation  to  the  Director  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation. Joseph  B.  Eastman.  He  has  taken 
the  position  that  the  President  should  have 
the  authority  to  acquire  any  and  all  property 
necessary  to  winning  the  war.  However,  Mr. 
Eastman  does  not  believe  ther«>  is  any  need 
for  any  large-scale  requisiticning  of  private 
vehicles  and  his  thinking  on  the  subject  is 
gaining  ground  in  Washington. 

Mr  Eastman  is  at  the  present  time  much 
concerned  over  the  large  number  of  new  and 
used  automobiles  now  exposed  to  the  weather 
in  many  sections  of  the  country.  These 
vehicles  represent  new  cats  held  by  dealers 
for  rationing  and  used  cars  available  for  sale. 
We  agree  with  the  Director  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation that  these  automobiles  should  ba 
acquired  by  the  Government  l)efore  there  is 
any  serious  consideration  given  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  vehicles  held  by  private  owners. 

The  situation  Is  briefly  this:  In  the  case 
of  a  long  war  the  time  may^  come  when  ve- 
hicles Will  be  purchaied  b;    the  Governmejat 


i 


In    areas    where    there    are    Rdecjuate    mess 
transportation  facilities  and  shifted  for  use 
in    sections    which    rely    entirely   on    meter 
transportation,    particularly    as    re^^'ards    the 
need  cf  workers  in  defense  industries.    If  this 
time  should  come,  cars  would  be  purchased 
by  the   Government  and  owners  fu-ly  p'^id 
fcr  their  vehicles.     In  other  words,  neith?r 
the  military  or   naval  service  needs  private 
automobiles.     A   long  war  may  bring   some 
shifting  cf  vehicles  to  m.cet  war-prcduction 
needs.     We  do  not  regard   this  as  likely  to 
happen.     We  have  been  assured   that  legis- 
lation calling  for  the  acquisitioning  of  pri- 
vate vehicles  has  been  sidetraclied  to  av.-alt 
future  developments.     As  a  result,  I  believe 
that  I  can  give  motcrists  full  assurance  that 
there  are  no  active  plans  under  way  for  the 
Goveniment     to     acquire     private     vehicles. 
Those  most  concerned  with  the  trnnsporta- 
ticn  problem  believe  that  cars  shcu'.d  be  held 
by  their  owners,  given  the  utmost  care,  and 
UiCd  In  the  main  for  necessary  travel.     It  is 
significant   that  no  Federal  official   has  ever 
used   the  word   "confiscation"  or  'comman- 
deerirg"  In  connection  with  private  vehicles. 
With  rep^onable  assurance  that  they  will  be 
abie  to   keep  their  cars,  motorists   -ai     con- 
cerned next  with  the  questicn  of  rubber.    So 
much   has  been  said  en  the  subject  that   I 
hesitate  to  di.scu.':*  it.    Rubber  is  today  one  cf 
the   most   vital   of   all   war   materials.     Our 
present   stockpile   of   natural    rubber   would 
lust  only  a  few  months  if  its  use  were   net 
restricted.    It  would  mean  that  we  might  be 
caught    in   a    long    war   without   the    rubber 
necessary  f-     battleships,  planes,  tanks,  and 
other   implements  of   war.     Everyone   agre.s 
that  this  must  not  and  will  not  happen. 

The  immediate  problem  Is  to  bridge  the  gap 
imtil  such  time  as  synthetic  rubber  is  pro- 
duced In  large  quantities.  We  feel  confident 
that  industry  and  government  working  to- 
gether will  bridge  this  gap.  It  may  not  mean 
tires  and  retreads  in  the  quantities  and  cf 
the  quality  we  have  had  In  the  past.  Slower 
driving  will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  But  we 
do  feel,  and  feel  strongly,  that  mere  is  being 
accomplished  than  is  indicated  on  the  surface. 
•  •  •  •  • 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  rubber,  which  will  make 
our  country  independent  of  foieign-grown 
crude  rubber,  involves  the  building  cf  a  new 
biliion-dollar  Industry.  New  processes  are 
being  discovered  from  day  to  day— processes 
which  furnish  new  hope  frcra  the  standpci.rt 
of  speeding  production  of  synthetic  rubber. 
However,  the  whole  pregram  involves  critical 
materials  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  power  politics  within  industry  and  gcv- 
ernment.  and  also  brings  into  thi  picture  a 
great  cro.ss-sectlcn  cf  Industry,  govcrnm.ent, 
and  agriculture.  The  result  has  been  that 
unfclc!in.g  of  the  whole  stcry  in  piecemeal 
fashion  has  created  great  confusion  In  the 
public  mind 

Without  questioning  what  Is  being  done  by 
gcvernment  and  industry,  we  have  con- 
sistently sought  to  end  this  confusion.  We 
have  urged  that  motorists  be  given  a  factual 
p  cture  of  the  whole  situation,  whether  the 
picture  be  dark  or  bright.  We  were  the  first 
to  ask  for  a  congress  onal  inquiry  designed  to 
develop  the  facts.  But  it  so  happened  that 
things  have  moved  so  fast  in  the  synthetic- 
rubtoar  field  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  p.ece 
to-ether  a  full  picture.  Thus  we  were  very 
happy  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  appointed  a  distinguished  committee 
to  survey  the  situation  and  give  a  full  report. 
Cur  information  is  that  the  committee  has 
been  requested  by  the  President  to  end  once 
and  for  all  the  controversy  over  synthetic 
rubber.  I  am  confident  that  I  eclio  the 
sentiment  of  every  cit^en  when  I  express  the 
hope  that  this  will  ccme  about. 

Great  signiflcanca  can  be  attached  to  the 
recent  statement  by  the  President  when  he 
vetoed  the  proposal  to  set  up  a  new  rubber 
agency.     In   that   statement    he   said:  'The 


question  of  rub^e^  for  automobiles  Is  an  un- 
usually important  one  because  it  is  so  inti- 
mately aff-cting  the  daily  lives  and  habits  of 
so  many  citizens.  The  very  passage  of  the 
present  ill-advised  bill  is  an  indication  of  the 
overwhelming  Interest  which  the  American 
people  have  in  this  problem." 

I  do  net  want  to  bring  false  ch?er.  But 
I  can  tell  you  that  the  organized  forcrs  of 
government  and  industry  are  moving  to  meet 
tha  crucial  rubber  situation  The  Govern- 
ment-sponsored proc^rKm  calls  for  production 
capacity  for  synthetic  rubber  in  1944  in  the 
amount  of  870.000  tons  annually.  Ihis  means 
that  the  original  program  has  been  trebled. 
It  will  represent  synthetic  rubb?r  beyond 
butri  and  thlcknl  to  be  made  available  frr 
civilian  uses.  With  it  all.  we  must  keep  in 
mind  the  confidence  of  government  and  in- 
dustry that  the  present  production  capacity 
will  be  greatly  expanded  by  the  development 
of  new  processes  and  new  methods  for  pro- 
ducing synthetic  rubber 

On  the  question  of  Natlon-wide  rationirg 
of  gasoline,  I  wish  that  I  were  able  to  give 
you  a  definite  yes  or  no.  When  it  was  origi- 
nally prcpcj^ed  that  gasoline  rationing  be 
made  national  f.s  a  means  of  conserving  rub- 
ber, we  urged  the  President,  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  and  others  concerned  to  str.y 
action  fcr  90  days.  It  was  our  belief  tl-at 
the  splendid  way  in  which  car  owners  are  vol- 
untarily curtailing  automcbile  u^e  has  net 
fully  seep;  d  through  to  Federal  officials.  We 
believe  that  automobile  use  outs.de  of  urban 
areas  has  already  been  cut  fully  50  percent. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  m.otorists  should  hi.vo 
a  chance  to  demonstrate  that  they  can  n  eet 
the  situation  through  voluntary  cooperation 
on  th2  basis  of  acc?pted  facts  and  ne<.ds. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  actir-n  taken  by  our 
executive  committee.  A  copy  of  the  prc- 
gram  we  believed  necessary  to  maintain  war- 
time automotive  transportation  was  sent  to 
President  Rcosevelt.  I  was  pleased  indeed  to 
have  the  following  letter  from  the  Chief 
Executive 

"The  action  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Amence.n  Automobile  Association,  which    i 
has  been  plr.crd  before  me.  is  receiving  caie- 
lul  consideration  and  has  bsen  fcund  to  b'a 
very  helpful. 

"The  rationing  of  gasoline  outride  the  ea-^t- 
ern  seaboard  area,  if  such  a  procedure  were 
adopted,  would  be  for  the  con-servatlon  of 
rubber  vital  to  the  effectiveness  of  millTaiy 
operations.  It  is  a  question  involving  a 
number  cf  very  complicated,  technical  ques- 
tions. After  I  have  carefully  studied  all  the 
facts,  whatever  dec.sicn  is  reached  will  be 
taken  with  due  consideration  of  Its  efficts, 
not  only  upon  all  the  industries  involved. 
but  aLso  upon  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war." 

We  knew  that  the  proposal  for  Nation-wide 
rationing  of  gtisoline  siirrcd  up  a  hornet's 
nest  in  Congress.  We  know  that  It  will  be 
vigorously  opposed  by  citizens  cverywliere 
unless  they  are  shown,  and  shown  conc.u- 
slvely,  that  It  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
the  war  effort.  In  any  event,  we  aie  now  told 
by  the  President  that  the  report  to  be  drafted 
by  the  national  committee  surveying  rubber 
will  fon.i  a  basis  for  future  action,  not  only 
with  respect  to  synthetic  rubber,  but  aso 
such  matters  as  Nation-wide  j;asoline  ration- 
ing and  motor  transportation.  Thus  we  can 
feel  that  Nation-wide  rationing  cf  gasoUne  is 
not  in  sight  until  the  national  committee 
Studying  rubber  has  made  its  report. 

•  •  •  •  • 

G.  C.  Axelrcd.  president,  and  Homer 
Thomas,  secretary  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
St.  Paul,  also  deserve  credit  fcr  their  contri- 
butions to  the  motcr-club  movement. 

In  concluf  ion.  I  would  lllte  to  say  that  our 
organization  has  worked  hard  to  keep  cur 
responsibility  attuned  to  th?  times.  V.'e  have 
endeavored  to  guide  official  thinking  in  Wash- 
ington, not  in  a  Eslfish  fashion,  but  in  the 
interest  cf  the  country  en  matters  affectlig 


car  use  We  have  tried  to  tezp  our  motor 
club.s  Informed  so  that  they  would  be  com- 
mti  lity  Icrums  for  evtrythlng  pertaining  to 
automobile  use.  And  I  believe  that  I  cini 
speak  for  the  Minnesota  State  Automobile  As- 
rociatlon  as  I  speak  fcr  the  American  Au'omo- 
bile  Association  in  pledfinf^to  the  Minnesota 
Safety  Council  and  the  perple  of  Minncsna 
our  continued  and  active  interest  in  t>cba:f  of 
maintaining  max  mum  automobile  vice  con- 
sistent with  the  {''■ne  f-^r  the  victory  we  all 
seek. 


Moro  Guns  and  Less  Gravy 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  L4  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

or    Wl-SCCNSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  Scvtevihcr  10.1942 

Mr.  L.'V  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  an  article  entitled,  "We  Need 
More  Guns  and  Less  Giavy,"  writien  by 
me  and  publislitd  in  The  PiogiCosive  of 
the  issue  of  September  5.  1242. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Nefo  More  Guns  and  Less  Gravy— Thk 
People  of  America  Are  PrvEF.\F.rD  To  Splnd 
Wh'tlvcr  It  Takes  To  Bun  d  the  Aims  igr 
VIC102Y,  But  They  Have  No  Des.ire  To  De- 
velop A  New  Crop  of  War  MiLLioN.\iars 
(By  SLniator  Koceet  M.  La  Follette.  Jr  ) 
There  are  some  occasions  when  the  public 
gets  at  least  a  fleeting  glimpst  of  what  the 
war  profiteers  are  really  doin^  belund  their 
glittering  facade  of  painoiism.     Within   the 
past  10  days  the  Justice  Department  has  lifted 
the  lid  on  nine  electric  cable  firms  indicted 
for  conspiring   against   the  Government  for 
the   purpose   of    making   excessive   profits   en 
vital  war  mater  ais 

The  Kockbestos  Products  Corporation,  of 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  and  eight  other  producers 
which  It  has  licensed  are  the  only  manufac- 
turers-of  ii  special,  patented  '  AVC  electric 
cable  extensively  used  by  the  Navy  because  of 
its  unusual  rtslstance  to  fire  and  water. 
S.nce  1940  the  Nnvy  has  bought  over 
$50,000,003  worth  of  it  frcm  them 

However,  since  as  far  back  as  1937  theee 
companies  have  agrcet*  among  thtmsclvcs  to 
eliminate  ell  competition  in  bidding  on  Gov- 
ernment contracls.  When  the  Navy  liat  called 
for  bids  the  bids  submitUd  have  been  Identi- 
cal, even  down  to  the  fourth  decimal  The 
Rockbestcs  Corporation,  owner  cf  the  patent, 
has  set  the  price,  and  the  rest  have  followed 
suit.  The  business  then  has  b3cn  appor- 
tioned amt  ng  the  various  companies  as  con- 
venience requited. 

Pat'ilTS    range    to     7  0    PCT.CnNT 

Once  when  by  mistake  the  bid  of  one  com- 
pany happened  to  be  $5  under  the  bids  of 
the  rest',  the  Rockbcsios  Coiporaticn  re- 
cuisted  the  Navy  to  award  the  contract  to 
one  of  the  others  and  voiunteertd  to  pay 
the  difference. 

As  a  re-ult  of  these  practices,  the  com- 
panies involved  hcve  been  mniUng  profl.» 
raneing  from  35  to  70  percent  on  N  >  'S, 

according  ^:)  the  Governments  in. «  i. 

This  Is  Just  a  sample.  The  war  fvauU*.  unit 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  has  a  docket 
cf  303  cases.  Many  of  t!  era  are  similar  to 
the  Rockbestoa  case.  Many  are  cases  cf  con- 
tracto:s  v^ho  have  tried  to  put  over  de.'ecUve 
materirls  on  the  Covcrnrr.-nt  M -s:  numer- 
ous are  Uue  cases  of  so-caUed  manulacturers* 
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agents  who  sell  their  •"Influeuce     lu  coa.] 
Dies  seeking  war  contracto.     Seme  are  o 
ind-out  bribery  cases. 

Collusion     among     naval     contractors 
nothing  new.     When  Congress  attempted 
limit  the  profits  of  shipbuilders  by  pas5 
of   the   Vinson   Act    in    1934.   varictis    rep" 
f:>ntatives   of   different   branches   of    the 
ciiistry  met  In  New  York   to  hold   a  cou 
of  war.     At  that  meeting  it  was  the 
dent  of  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.  who  sugges 
•If    the    shipbuilders,    boiler   manufacturfrs.    i 
and  electrical  manulacturers  act  in 
ance  with  uniform  rules,  It  will  be  so 
that  I  thinic  the  Income  Tax  Bureau  wo 
have  a  hard  time  resisting  It  " 

MOST  BUSINESSMEN  EACEB  TO  HELP 

The  same  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.  fellow 
an  Investigation  by   the  Naval   Affairs 
mlttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
year,  suddenly  found  Itself  able  to  lop 
000.000  off  iti  prices  on  existing  contracts 
the  Army  and  Navy. 

The   average  American  businessman  is 
honest,  patxiotlc  citizen  eager  to  do  his 
in  winning  the  war.    The  House  Naval  Aff  i 
Committee  has  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
investigation  of  naval  contracts  that  95 
cent  of  war  contractors  are  doing  a  good 
and  receiving  only  fair  and  reasonable  pr< 
The  other   5  percent,  however,  appear  to 
taking   advantage  of  the  war  situation 
making  excessive  profits. 

This  minority  though  small  In  num 
great  in  influence.     It  includes  some  of 
largest  and  most  powerful  Industrial  corp< 
tions  in  the  country,  corporations  whose 
tions  of  dominance  In  Industrial  produci 
enable  them  to  victimize   the  Unittd  St 
Government  at  a   time  of   national   pen 
the  tune  of  millions  upon  millions  of  del 

rORTT    THOVSAND   CONTll.\CTS    PROBED 

The  House  Naval  Afra*rs  Committee  du 
the  past  year  and  a  half  Investlgate-d  slip 
less  than  40.000  naval  contracts  with  a 
value  of  $4,500,000,000 

Some  contractors  reported  to  the  com 
tee  that  they  had  average  profits  ranging 
high  as  119  percent  on  completed  contr 
One  contract  carried  a  profit  of  1.768  per 

The  profit.^  on  ship  construction — the 
mltted  profits  stated  on  the  contractors' 
reports — ran   up   to  28   percent       Corapai 
and  Individuals  that  sold  vessels  to  the 
which  were  already  operating  realized 
ranging  as  high  as  167  percent. 

Most  notorious  of  all  were  the  profits 
by  private  shipyards  for  the  conversion 
repair  of  private  vessels  purchased  for 
use      To  get  the  work  done  In  a  hurry 
Navy   last  year  put  approximately  200  5 
Into  private  yards   for   overhauling   wi 
waiting  to  negotiate  contracts  except  a 
eral    agreement   to   reimburse   the   yards 
the     time     and     material     required, 
schedule  of  rates  was  designed  to  cover 
Items    such    as    overhead,    depreciation, 
profit,  as  well  as  labor  and  materials. 

Profits  on  these  contracts  soon  were 
av€ raging    30    j)ercent.    and    on    some 
vldual  vessels  the  yards  were  making  as 
,  as   115   percent.     When   this   came   to 
Various   companies   offered    to   make 
a2gTe»atin?    83.000  000       One    of    the 
panies.  however    in  offering  a  refund  did 
propose  to  allow  its  generosity  to  go  toe 
for  even  after  deducting  the  refund  It 
still    have   bc'en   making   21   percent   en 
cost  of  the  work. 

WE    H.V.E   A   WAR  TO   WIN 

It  must  be  said  In  Justice  to  the  Navy  that 
It  has  endeavored  In  the  face  of  this  s  tua- 
tion  to  renegotiate  some  of  its  contracts.  Up 
to  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  tha  the 
direct  and  indirect  savings  thus  effected  by 
both  Army  and  Navy  total  more  Ithan 
$700,000,000. 

But  this  only  scratches  the  surface.  I  The 
direct  savings   realized   by    the   Navy   ^one, 


,^^ 


the  actual  amount  by  which  existing  naval 
contracts  have  been  reduced  so  far  by  rene- 
gotiation. Is  something  In  the  neighborhocd 
of  $250,000,000.  If  that  much  ca.i  be  pared 
off  the  cost  of  the  $4,500,000,000  worth  of 
contracts  tha^.  came  wUhin  the  purview  of 
the  House  committee's  Investigation,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  wringing  excess  profits  out  of  the 
$220,000,000,000  v,ar  program  auihcrizcd  to 
date  stagger  the  imagination. 

We  have  a  war  to  win.  We  are  prepared  to 
spend  whatever  is  necessary  to  build  the  arms 
to  do  it.  but  the  American  people  want  that 
money  to  go  for  ;  lanes,  ships,  and  guns^not 
for  excessive  profits  to  line  the  pockets  of  the 
next  crop  of  war  millionaires. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  must  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  see  to  it  that  the  Nation  gets 
Us  money's  worth  for  what  Is  spent.  The 
people  who  will  have  to  pay  the  staggering 
bill  in  the  end  demand  more  guns  and  less 
gravy  in  the  war  effort. 


Letters    ^rom    H'lnie   tnr   Sf^u^^rs 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGE^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  10. 1942 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Post.  This  is  an  excellent  editorial,  and 
I  hope  it  may  be  read  and  the  general 
suggestions  offered  may  be  followed  by 
all.  This  would  build  morale  in  our 
armed  forces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

LETTER    FOR   A  SOLDIER  ' 

The  mall  clerk  calls  out  the  names.  Jones, 
Smith.  Brown.  They  grin,  make  a  grab  fcr 
the  letter  or  post  card  or  package.  One  by 
one  the  contents  of  the  mail  sack  are  handed 
out.  Faces  are  alight.  Hearts  beat  a  little 
more  rapidly.  Tliese  are  little  pieces  of 
home — home  that  Is  thousands  of  miles  away. 

There  are  a  few  men  who  turn  away  from 
the  eager  circle  around  the  mail  clerk.  Noth- 
ing for  them.  Out  of  siglit;  cut  of  mind. 
Not  that  they  are  unloved  at  home.  Not 
that  they  ar"  forgotten.  Just  that  the  folks 
at  home  were  careless,  and  they  didn't  realize 
how  desperately  the  youth  at  the  front,  sail- 
ing the  dangerous  seas,  storming  up  foreign 
beaches,  needed  a  letter  from  home. 

Mail  is  Important  In  all  the  armed  services. 
When  a  ship  reaches  port  from  a  long  and 
dangerous  patrol,  the  first  boat  reaching  the 
ship  from  the  shore  is  a  mall  boat.  The 
Government  risked  a  submarine  to  carry 
United  States  mail  to  Corregldor. 

■When  the  mail  is  passed  cut  there  is 
always  at  least  one  and  usually  a  dozen  men 
who  do  not  receive  any  word  from  home. 
They  leaf  around  while  the  other  fellows  read 
their  letters.  They  listen  avidly  while  the 
other  fellows  read  choice  bits  from  letters 
they  have  received. 

It  is  worse  at  night  for  the  boy  who  didn't 
get  a  letter  from  home.  The  nostalgic  tie 
with  home  is  never  really  broken.  He  lies 
awake  yearning,  yearning — and  a  letter  never 
ccmes  for  him.  Maybe  the  mail  clerk  is 
playing  a  Joke.  Take  him  aside  and  tell  him 
that  fun  is  fun,  but  holding  out  on  the  mail 
Is  no  Joke,  There  have  been  hard-boiled  eld 
Army  sergeants  who  have  lived  in  garrisons 


all  over  the  world  who  still  suspect  that  po-t- 
masters.  mail  sorters,  and  mail  clerks  are  in 
league  against  them. 

But  it  isn't  the  Postal  Service  working 
against  the  ycung  fellow  who  never  gets  a 
letter.  It's  the  folks  at  home.  Take  the 
case  of  a  submarine  flctlUa.  which  was  kept 
In  constant  operation  from  December  7  to 
several  months  later,  always  on  the  move, 
shifting  from  base  to  base,  always  Just  aheed 
of  the  mail.  When  the  mail  finally  caught 
up  all  but  a  few  of  the  folks  at  home  had 
stopped  writing.  But  those  few  who  had 
written  regularly,  week  after  week,  had  writ- 
ten for  the  whole  flotilla,  for  the  letters  were 
passed  around  from  hand  to  hand,  read  and 
reread  until  they  were  threadbare. 

Uncle  Sam  can't  do  anything  about  the 
young  man  who  doesn't  get  a  letter;  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  can  feed  him, 
clothe  him,  make  him  physically  fit,  give 
him  the  weapons  to  make  him  the  best  fight- 
ing man  in  the  world.  But  Uncle  Sam  can't 
write  letters— not  the  kind  the  young  fellow 
out  there  wants  to  get. 

There's  only  one  place  and  there's  only 
one  group  who  can  do  that.  The  folks  at 
home.  It  doesn't  matter  if  the  words  are 
misspelled.  It  doesn't  matter  if  the  snap- 
shot of  sis  and  her  new  baby  is  out  of  focus. 
Send  it  anyway. 

Try  to  send  good  news,  cheerful  news.  It 
there  Is  misfortune  at  home,  minimize  your 
account  of  that.  Out  there,  where  death  Is 
always  facing  your  boy.  your  little  troubles 
may  seem  small.  But  even  a  letter  full  of 
bad  news  is  better  than  no  letter  at  all. 

It  is  far  easier  for  the  folks  at  home  to 
write  a  letter  than  It  is  for  the  boy  at  the 
fighting  front.  Even  the  simplest  phrases 
from  home  are  endowed  by  the  distance  sepa- 
rating the  fighting  man  from  home  with  a 
golden  glow. 

If  you  haven't  anyone  of  your  own  out  on 
the  fighting  fronts,  write  to  that  boy  down 
the  street,  the  one  who  u.«ed  to  deliver  the 
groceries.  If  there  wasn't  any  boy  down  the 
street— Just  call  at  the  local  Red  Cross  unit, 
the  Legion  post,  or  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  They'll  know  of  someone  who 
needs  letters. 

Write  to  a  man  in  the  service — and  send 
him  a  little  piece  of  liome. 


Senator  Norris  o; 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

liitN   H^MER  T,  BONE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  10,  1D42 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
NoRRisl,  which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  recent  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    ONE    INDEPENDENT 

"What  ails  Nebraska?  "  asks  a  correspondent 
puzzled  or  disturbed  by  the  result  of  the  pri- 
mary held  there  a  week  ago.  There,  es  in 
Idaho,  an  as  yet  rather  unfamiliar  aspirant 
for  political  honors  turned  up.  In  Idaho  a 
radio  entertainer,  campaigning  on  horseback, 
got  the  Demccratic  nomination  for  Senator. 
In  Nebraska  a  radio  announcer  on  foot  raa 
away  with  that  nomination  He  seeks  Sena- 
tor NoRRis'  seat.     The  Republican  candidate 
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Is  chairman  cf  the  Republican  State  commit- 
tee. The  Democratic  nominee  has  never  held 
any  public  pest.  His  qualification  is  his 
prepossessing  voice. 

Unless  his  youth  should  be  added.  He  was 
born  In  1905,  3  years  after  Mr,  Norris'  first 
election  to  Congress.  Mr.  Norris  is  a  class  by 
himself.  He  Is  the  one  Independent  in  Con- 
gress. His  State  Is  remarkably  selective  and 
independent  in  politics.  It  gave  Us  electoral 
vote  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1936.  to  Mr.  WiUkie 
In  1940.  It  chose  a  Democratic  Governor  in 
1936,  a  Republican  in  1940.  Mr.  Norris'  col- 
league is  a  Republican.  Of  its  Representatives 
three  are  Republican  and  two  Democratic. 
In  1936  Mr.  Norris.  named  by  petition,  de- 
feated the  Republican  candidate  for  Senator 
by  35.000  votes,  the  Democratic  candidate  by 
nearly  150000. 

He  has  been  at  Washington  for  nearly  40 
years.  He  feels  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  rest. 
His  people  are  loath  to  give  It  to  him.  He  has 
won  undisputed  moral  and  intellectual  pre- 
eminence in  the  Senate.  The  purity  of  his 
motivMjJiils  eminence  as  a  lawmaker  and 
as  an^mendcr  of  the  Constitution,  his  wis- 
dom, and  long  experience  have  made  him  the 
source  of  a  Just  pride  as  well  as  an  object 
of  affection  to  his  people.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  be  forced  to  yield  to  another 
nomination  by  petition.  Not  Nebraskans 
only,  but  men  and  women  in  every  State  who 
value  high  intelligence,  honor,  and  courage, 
will  approve  a  compulsion  so  flattering  to  its 
subject  and  so  beneficial  to  the  common- 
wealth. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  WILLEVMH.SMATHERS 

OF    NEW    J  ERSE  V 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  10, 1942 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation,  as  we  fully  appreciate,  is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  vast  numbers  who 
have  been  and  who  continue  to  be  re- 
jected from  selective  service  because  of 
physical  disability.  These  young  men 
I'epresent  a  segment  of  our  population 
in  the  very  prime  of  life,  and  while  the 
administration  directed  investigation  to 
meet  this  serious  situation,  the  correc- 
tion of  which  is  so  essential  to  our  na- 
tional future,  yet  it  was  held  that  the 
immediate  problems  of  the  war  emer- 
gency warranted  holding  in  abeyance 
any  nationally  directed  rehabilitation 
process  tending  to  the  amelioration  of 
this  group. 

However,  because  of  the  vital  need  for 
men  in  the  armed  forces,  and  to  aid  in 
the  intensification  of  war  production,  I 
desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  article  publicized  in  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  August  25  issue, 
with  permission  to  reprint. 

I  feel  that  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
procedure  that  has  been  established  in 
my  State  by  the  New  Jersey  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission  to  attain  the  objective 
of  physically  and  vocationally  rehabili- 
tating those  who  are  rejected  from 
selective  service  because  of  physical  dis- 
ability, and  which  bids  fair  to  be  carried 
on  successfully. 

LXXXVIII— App. 206 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aims    To    RE^.^BILrrATE    Men     Rejfctfd    in 
Draft — State  Board  Hopes  to  Fit  Them  for 
Military  Duty  or  Defense  Plants 
The  New  Jersey  Rehabilitation  Commission 
is  following  up  selectees  rejected  at  Army  In- 
duction stations   in   a   program   designed   to 
make   acceptable   soldiers   out   of    men   with 
disqualifying  but  remedial  defects.     Also  the 
commission    wants    to    make    public-health 
capital  out  of  the  draft's  physical  examina- 
tion of  thousands  of  men. 

The  program,  according  to  State  Labor 
Commissioner  Toohey.  director  of  the  com- 
mission, bids  fair  to  reclaim  thousands  of 
men  for  the  Army  and  war  production  plants. 
What  may  be  a  more  important  effect  still, 
he  said,  is  the  step  toward  using  the  mass 
physical  examination  of  the  draft  to  detect 
early-stage  ailments,  educate  thousands  of 
men  in  the  Importance  of  periodic  physical 
examinations,  and  compilation  of  data  from 
it  for  statistical  studies, 

interviews 
The  commission  steps  into  the  picture  Im- 
mediately  after   men   have   completed    their 
induction-station  examination  and  find  they 
have  been  rejected.     Then  field  workers  and    ; 
volunteers  interview  the  rejectees  and  record 
the  cause   of   their    rejections   and    a   dozen    | 
pertinent  facts  about  each  man. 

A  dozen  women  from  the  Disabled  War  j 
Veterans'  Auxiliary  and  the  Newark  Ladies' 
Auxiliary.  Jewish  War  Veterans,  help  in  the 
interviewing  at  Sussex  Avenue  Armory  In- 
duction station.  Mrs.  Rose  R  Chanin.  presi- 
dent of  the  Department  of  New  Jersey  Liidies' 
Auxiliary,  Jewish  War  Veterans,  heads  the 
group. 

The  Information  they  gather  is  distributed 
to  the  five  commission  offices,  the  New  Jersey 
Tuberculosis  League  and  the  State  health  de- 
:  partment.  The  league  handles  all  tutjercu- 
i  losis  cases;  the  health  department  all  venereal 
t  disease  cases;  the  commission  a"  others. 
j  Tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease  cases  are 
I  reported  also  through  other  channels.  The 
1  leagve  and  health  department  have  their  own 
I  long-standing  programs  for  bringing  known 
1    cases  of  disease  under  treatment. 

COimSES  SUGGESTED 

The  commission  requests  the  rejectees  it 
handled  to  go  to  the  appropriate  commission 
office  for  an  interview.  The  reported  defect 
is  checked  by  commission  doctors,  the  man 
is  impressed  with  the  importance  of  early 
treatment  of  physical  ailments  and  is  urged 
to  follow  one  of  these  courses: 

If  he  has  reported  he  has  a  family  doctor 
and  a  living  Income,  he  is  urged  to  go  to  his 
own  doctor  for  treatment. 

If  he  reported  a  living  income  and  no  doctor 
he  is  told  to  select  a  doctor,  notify  the  com- 
mission of  his  choice  and  go  to  that  doctor 
for  treatment. 

If  he  reports  no  income  and  on  Investiga- 
tion appears  to  be  Indigent,  he  Is  referred  to 
his  local  welfare  department  for  treatment 
through  it. 

MEETING    CALLED 

Facilities  of  the  commis.«ion  are  available 
for  treatment  of  some  types  of  defects  cf 
Indigents.  A  meeting  of  State  Financial  As- 
sistance Director  Erdman  with  municipal  wel- 
fare directors  Is  scheduled  for  September  3 
for  a  discussion  of  how  far  the  State  will  go 
in  support  of  renabilitation  work  for  indi- 
gents through  municipal  welfare  departments. 

"The  only  persons  given  consideration  for 
free  medical  cr  surgical  treatment  are  those 
who  arc  certified  as  Indigent  or  without 
funds,"   Toohey   said.     "Otherwise   the   plan 


provides    they    mu^t    b?   referred    to    private 
physicians." 

FOLLOW-rP    PKOGRAM 

The  commission  plans  to  follow  up  the 
progress  of  the  rejectee  cases  with  the  phj- 
slclans  to  whom  they  are  referred  The  doc- 
tors will  be  asked  to  report  back  to  the  com- 
mission when  the  man  Is  cured  or  his  ail- 
ment arrested.  His  new  status  will  be  re- 
ported to  State  draft  headquarters.  If  he  still 
is  not  acceptable  as  a  soldier,  the  commis- 
sion has  contacts  with  agencies  which  can 
train  him  for  a  place  In  the  war  production 
effort. 

The  program  Is  voluntary.  Toohey  pointed 
out.  Law  compels  treatment  of  venereal  dis- 
eases, but  In  other  cases  men  may  refuse  if 
they  choose.  It  Is  too  early  yet,  Toohey  de- 
clared, to  tell  much  about  how  the  program 
will  be  received.  So  far.  he  reported,  about 
60  to  75  percent  of  the  men  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  for  interviews,  and  50  to  60 
percent  of  those  follow  the  commission's 
advice. 

STARTLING   REVELATIONS 

The  plan  shows  up  some  startling  things, 
Toohey  pointed  out.  He  cited  the  case  of  a 
kitchen  man  at  a  college  town  eating  place 
who  was  rejected  as  tubercular  and  a  male 
nurse  employed  on  private  cases  who  was  also 
tubercular.  These  men  probably  never  sus- 
pected they  were  Infected,  he  said,  but  might 
be  infecting  others. 

New  Jersey,  according  to  Toohey.  is  the 
first  State  In  which  anything  along  this  line 
has  been  Initiated  A  Nation-wide  effort  to 
rehabilitate  rejectees  was  launched  a  year 
ago  when  f»resident  Roosevelt  and  the  Na- 
tion were  "shocked"  to  learn  that  40  to  60 
percent  of  men  examined  for  the  draft  were 
being  rejected.  After  study  the  national 
plan  died  as  impractical  In  a  war  emer- 
gency. 

WORKED    OLT    PLAN 

MaJ.  Paul  Finnegan.  Slate  drcft  medical 
head,  and  Jcscph  Spitz,  assistant  rehabilita- 
tion commission  director,  worked  cut  the 
New  Jersey  plan  after  Governor  Edison  asked 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Bloomer.  State  draft  di- 
rector, for  a  solution  to  the  problem  The 
plan  was  approved  by  Maj.  Gen.  T.  A.  Terry, 
commanding  general  of  the  Second  Corps 
Area. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


N,  WILL  1AM  LANG LR 


or    NORTH    DAKOTA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  10.  1942 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
published  in  The  Leader,  of  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.,  on  Thursday.  September  3,  1942. 
entitled  "Seed  and  Feed  Loan  Collectors 
Are  Busy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Seed  and  Feed  Loan  Coliectors  Are  Bust — 
Farmers  Warned  Against  Unfair  Loan  Col- 
lector—J.  K.  MU.IRAT  OLTLINES  GEAIIt 
Growers'  Rights  i.v  Cases  of  Seed  anb 
Feed  Loans 

Reports  received  at  The  Leader  office  Indi- 
cate that  the  farmers  are  again  subjected  to 
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etrcrg-arm  tnctics  f'cm  b!!l  ccllectcrs 
tir.e  th:  crrend'-rs  are  trd  to  be  a^eti 
the   seed   l.an   5°t-up.    Thev   are    tr 
r'  i!ie  the  fanners  pay  up  mil  back  Icfc 
•e  rf  the  fict  that  the  lien  covers  qn 
crcp  fc  «h  ch  the  loan  w?s  mtde 

Llcuteniint   Gcverncr   Hagen   pcint 
cut  Litelv  »hrn  he  explained  that  • 
Tr?re  mode  during  the  lest  lO-ycar  c: : 
^\hen    businessmen    and    others    urg^d 
f.irmers   to   stay   with   th^   ship,   he 
better  times  to  come. 

IIISr.EPRESENTATION,    SATS    MCHKAjr 

J     K.    Murray.    Bismarcic    lawyer, 
that  s^ed-loan  ccllecicrs  misreprese 
l-.cts  when  they  tried  to  make  it  appear 
the  Federal  Government  l.s  scm^'hin 
ent  Irom  any  ether  ccUectcr.     ' 
s?ed  leans  were  made  several   .. 
large  number  of  them  are  outlawed 
-advises   ih?   newspapers   to   tell   thj 
that  tli:y  shcu'd  net  permit  themseUts 
h.ghjackcd    cut   of   a   pcrticn  cl   th 
crcp. 

Ln  a  statement  to  The  Leader  Mr 
tald; 

■  Tl.e  Em^rt^ency  Crcp  and  Se^d 
up  by  the  Federal  Government  stand 
tame  shoes  as  a  private  individual  w" 
furnish  seed  to  the  farmer,  or  lurnlst 
to  buy  such  seed.    Under  the  law,  the 
reed  loan  set-up  has  only  a  Uen  en 
f-r  the  year  in  which  the  Governm 
rished  the  seed  or  the   money   to 
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"Such  loans  do  not   constliuie   a 
any   subsequent   crcp;    ncr   can   the 
Government  effect   a  leeal  lien  en 
stquent  crops      All   tlic  Governmen 
a  lien  crrainst  the  crops  for  the  year 
It  furnlFhed  the  money  fcr  «?cd  to  the 
•which   is   identical   w.th   a  Ucn   for 
feed  held  by  a  private  Individual. 

•The  cnly  remedy  the  Governmen: 
to  sue  Mr   Parmer  on  it!«  c'nim.     Tli 
can  set  up  any  defense  he  may  havf 
Euoh  cla:m.  Including  the  statute  c 
tirns.  namely  that  the  claim  is  outl 
the   Gcvfmment   does   obtain    Jucl" 
Euch   claim  against   the  farmer,   th 
can  claim  his  statutory  exemptions 
160    acres   cf    land    on    which    he 
$1,500  worth  cf  personal  property. 

"Every  reader  cf  this   paper   ?ho' 
muiiicate  this  to  his  or  her  nei"h' 
ret  let  the  Federal  lu.'.n  collec 
by  pretending  they  wear  the  c 
6am." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAKHS 

OT  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  JSTATES 


Thursday.  September  10.  19  2 


Mr.   PEPPER.     Mr.   President 
imanin^.ous  consent  to  have  pr. 
the   Appendix   of   the   Record   ( 
from  an  address  delivered  by  mt 
r.Iiiwauk:e     County     Industrial 
Council  Labor  Day  Celebration, 
sin  State  Fair  Grounds,  Mi;- 
curing   the  alternoou  of   c 
1242. 

There  bcine  no  objection.  t\\e 
were  ordered  to  b?  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

This  Labor  Dr-y  f  r.ds  m:r..  crc'ir.;; 
age,  lice   men,   the   v.ciuus   of   tha 
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a.-^cult  cf  all  time.  Ke  stands  embattled, 
bloody,  and  be.set  from  all  sides  by  the  crud- 
est possible  power.  His  life,  his  freedom, 
his  family,  his  job.  his  possfci£iou&,  his  mind, 
and  his  conscience  all  hang  by  a  slender 
thread.  Ke  Is  assaulted  not  only  by  demons 
and  devils,  but  by  a  hellish  ideology  no  lers 
vlcicu3  than  dangerous.  The  present  attack 
is  no  sudden  sortie,  but  the  evolution  of  a 
long  a!.d  bitter  conspiracy.  It  has  been 
growing  now  fcr  a  decade  with  startling 
speed.  It  has  been  built  upon  foundations 
laid  long  ago  by  those  who  knew  and  those 
v-ho  did  not  know  what  they  did.  When 
ether  me-'i  slept,  when  other  men  worshipped, 
when  other  men  worked,  when  other  mea 
bcame  gentle  around  the  family  fireside, 
the  e  mor.stcrs.  who  now  hurl  their  thunder- 
bolts, were  growing  with  a  single  purpo.-e 
into  bestial  giants,  heartless,  soulless,  and 
inhuman  The  sad  note  to  be  remembered 
Is  how  unwittingly  so  many  good  men  fed 
and  nurtured  and  coddled  these  ghastly 
creatures  who  new  greedily  and  bioodthir:.t- 
ily  range  over  the  earth. 

This  enemy,  this  apostate,  this  cannibal 
has  anged  itself  with  the  vultures,  with 
Jungle  beasts,  and  with  every  devil  to  prey 
upon  the  human  family.  The  issue  is  now 
sadly  clear,  written  in  the  blocd  of  childrsn, 
women,  and  men.  and  gallant  \outh  Man 
dies  and  this  enemy  lives,  or  this  enemy  dies 
and  man  lives. 

Today,  therefore,  the  def=tlny  erf  laboring 
men  is  the  fate  cf  man.  There  is  no  sepa- 
ration of  group  into  group,  part  Into  part 
of  the  people:  we  are  all  one  before  this  men- 
ace and  these  monsters.  We  shall  all  die, 
or  all  live.  Only  by  the  unceasing,  unremit- 
ting, and  heroic  struf^nle  cf  all  can  any 
survive  Never  in  history  were  gocd  men  of 
ail  contlnen<"s  and  classes  and  colors  and 
kinds  so  much  in  the  same  boat,  so  destined, 
or  so  doomed  together. 

It  is  not  one  part  of  our  progress,  one  por- 
tion of  our  inheritance,  not  a  few  of  cur 
bc?t  thinps.  or  even  one  here  and  there 
among  us  which  this  enemy  seeks  to  destroy. 
It  Is  all  the  progress  that  man  has  made 
since  the  dawn  of  history,  nil  the  growth  in 
mind  and  in  spirit,  all  the  achievement 
which  he  has  built  up  under  the  name  cf 
civilization,  all  that  he  has  won  under  the 
saddle  of  Christianity  in  humbltaq:  and  re- 
straining his  pr.ssions  that  these  satanic  ser- 
pents would  cru?h  In  their  boa  constrictor 
coii.e. 

Today,  therefore,  the  preacher,  embattled 
In  his  pulpit,  hie  conscience  clear  before  Gcd 
and  history,  battles  beside  the  workman. 
The  schclp.r.  with  an  honest  mind,  fights  as 
the  comrade  cf  the  virtuous  woiman.  Tlie 
widow  with  her  mite  is  attacked  with  the 
same  viciousnoss  as  the  man  with  his  mil- 
lions. The  humble  fireside  and  the  glided 
palace  are  both  biccdy  from  the  visit  of  the 
Gestapo. 

We  must,  therefore,  upon  this  day  dedi- 
cated to  labor,  dedicated  to  those  who  have 
dignified  toil,  see  unbllnkingly  the  character 
of  this  struggle;  whP.t  It  means  to  men.  and 
especially  what  it  means  to  workLngmen.  If 
we  look  back  over  what  we  have  gained  In  a 
free  world  by  effort  and  egitatlon  fcr  humble 
men.  at  the  progress  which  has  been  labo- 
riously btit  steadily  achieved  to  better  not 
cnly  the  conditions  under  which  men  ard 
women  work  but  in  which  they  live;  if  we 
glimpse  the  great  horizons  of  the  future  that 
are  beckoning  to  these  masses  of  men  With 
glowing  promi.=e  and  prospect,  then  we  will 
see  and  know  what  labor  has  at  stake  in  this 
ordeal. 

Then  Vse  shall  be  able  to  see  things  In 
proper  perspective  and  proportion.  We  shall 
see  which  th!nr:s  are  little  and  v,'hich  big. 
which  things  are  unnecessary  and  which  v.e 
must  have,  which  must  com.e  now  and  which 
we  must  lock  for  at  a  later  day. 

Seeing  these  tragic,  stern  realities  of  the 
mcment.  we  shall  know  how  v.e  must  disci- 
pline ourselves,  what  sacrifices  we  must  make. 


not  as  slaves  but  as  sovereigns,  to  give  our 
counterattack  that  strength,  solidarity,  and 
harmony  which  alone  can  hope  to  bring  suc- 
ce.-.s. 

Labor.  I  mean  orcanlred.  responsible  labor, 
hps  left  a  proud  record  in  this  war.  It  is 
building  one  yet  greater.  Labor  above  all 
sees  brightly  the  lurid  danger  in  the  sky. 
It  knows  that  It  has  most  to  Icse.  or  gain. 

Of  course  labor,  which  Is  the  masses  of 
men,  which  is  the  majority  of  the  people, 
which  is  in  substance  man.  v/ill  sit  wilii 
these  who  command  the  herd  of  the  table. 
Its  voice  will  be  he^.rd  at  all  times,  by  all 
men.  in  all  matters,  but  that  voice  will  speak 
sentiments  not  of  selfishness  but  of  service, 
and  not  of  power  but  cf  patriotism.  It 
s^^ll  speak  words  of  courage  and  determina- 
tion and  forge  them  i-.ito  thundcrboils  to 
be  hurled  in  the  teeth  of  ;he  tyrants 

Today,  when  the  issue  cf  this  struggle  is 
still  in  doubt,  we  must  rededicate  ourselvep. 
all  of  us,  to  this  stern  duty.  Remember  that 
m.an  is  on  the  march  forward,  ou.ward. 
upward;  that  he  will  unloose  every  Prome- 
theus wherever  he  is  bound.  He  will  slay 
every  dragon  and  free  every  captive..  He  will 
tear  from  every  slave  his  shackles  and  his 
chains.  He  will  burst  every  concentration 
camp  and  every  perfidious  prison  where  in- 
nocent men  languish  and  rot.  Like  a  fresh 
gale  the  breath  cf  freedom  shall  blow  over 
the  whole  earth,  blowing  down  every  citadel 
of  suffering  and  savaj^ery. 

Into  this  mighty  arm.y  do  the  armies  of 
labor  march,  without  a  broken  step  or  a 
false  stride.  The  music  of  labors  band, 
blends  with  the  sonps  ef  moving  m.Olions  and 
tlie  voices  of  the  angels  and  those  trumpets 
which  bring  tidings  of  leadership  and  bless- 
Inrs  frcm  the  Lord  cf  the  hosts  of  men. 
The  steady  tramp  cf  this  Irrcsiftlble  soldiery 
is  new  moving  ihruugh  the  valleye,  over  the 
streams.  The  vang'iard  is  already  moving 
into  the  foothills.  Ahead  lies  the  crests  cf 
the  mountains.  Over  that  is  the  dawn,  and 
beyond  the  new  day  and  the  promised  land. 


The  Management  of  the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REIxIARKS 

OP 

HON.  tURRY  FLujj  :v:-;o 

OF    VIEOTNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  10. 1942 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  a  very  able  and  striking  article 
entitled  "The  Basic  Trouble,"  written  by 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Kent  and  published  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  Fiiday,  September  4. 
1942. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Great  Game  of  Politics 
(By  Frank  R   Kent) 

THE   BASIC   TROUBLE 

W.vsHiNGTON,  September  3. — Accepting,  as 
we  must,  the  fact  that  the  war  still  stretches 
long  and  terrible  ahead  cf  us,  one  thing 
stands  cut  clearly — Its  cost.  In  men.  money, 
material,  and  time.  Is  meas'ared  by  the  com- 
petency of  our  war  <  .'ion  In  Washing- 
ton. That  Is  the  U.v,  .  .:Ie  yardstick.  Ai- 
fecting  not  only  the  liv,.s  of  miliicns  cf  Ameri- 
can men,  but  the  outcome  of  the  war  itself. 
the  condition  cf  the  war  machine  is  of  over- 
whelming Importance.  The  right  of  the 
people  to  expect  the  utmost  competency 
from  it  is  as  clear  r.s  thrlr  right  to  informa- 
tion as  to  where  and  how  it  ialls  short. 
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No-i".  DO  one  In  the  administration,  ex- 
cept for  purely  propaganda  purposes,  con- 
tends that  the  war  management  is  nearly 
as  competent  as  it  should  be.  Those  in 
positi'in  to  have  a  detached  view  know  that 
its  inefficiency  is  almost  incredible;  that  the 
conf'ision  is  beyond  description  and  that, 
compared  to  its  size  and  effort,  the  results 
are  shockingly  .small.  War,  of  course,  is 
waste  and  no  one  expects  100  percent  effi- 
ciency, either  abroad  or  at  home.  But  the 
blunt  truth  :s  that,  allowing  for  the  greater 
magnitude  of  the  present  war,  the  way  in 
which  we  are  managing  this  one  docs  not 
compare  well  with  the  way  we  managed  the 
last  one — though  Heaven  knows,  no  one 
contends  that  that  was  as  well  managed  as 
it  should  have  been. 

Why?  Why  is  this  war  less  well  managed 
than  the  last  one?  Why  Is  the  proportionate 
waste  greater  and  why  are  the  results  less 
satisfactory?  Why  are  things,  generally,  in 
the  kind  of  mess  that  was  avoided  la.'-t  time? 
There  are  two  obviuus  answers.  One  is  that 
in  this  war  we  have  failed  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  the  last  one.  We  have  disre- 
garded its  lessons  and  repeated  its  blunders. 
Another  is  that  wc  have  not.  as  in  the  last 
war.  enlisted  the  best  available  brains  in 
the  country,  irrespective  of  party.  Some  of 
the  most  capable  of  cur  citizens,  anxious  to 
make  their  full  contribution,  are  barred 
from  the  war  eflfort  because  of  White  Hcu.sc 
personal  or  political  distaste. 

But  there  Is  another  reason  even  more 
basic.  It  consists  of  the  really  absurd,  not 
t-  say  terrifying,  overmanning  of  the  war 
m.achine.  The  extfiit  to  which  this  has  been 
done  is  unprecedented  and  indefensible.  It 
Is  the  real  reason  the  organization  functions 
so  feebly.  It  is  the  real  reason  it  bogs  down 
in  so  many  places.  There  are  in  Washington 
today  many  thousands  of  people  connected 
with  the  Government  who  should  not  be 
here.  There  are  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men 
and  women  on  the  pay  roll  who  not  only 
have  no  useful  work  to  do  but  who  Interfere 
with  others  who  have.  No  corporation,  busi- 
ness, factory,  store,  or  family,  overstaffed  as  is 
this  machine,  could  function  at  all.  Con- 
ceive, fcr  example,  of  a  newspaper  with  1 
publisher  but  40  managing  editors.  400  as.sist- 
ant  managing  editors,  1.100  city  editors, 
3.000  assistant  city  editors,  1.000  foremen  in 
the  composing  room.  900  night  editors,  and 
200.000  reporters.  Conceive  of  a  hotel  with 
1  manager,  87  assistant  managers.  3.000  desk 
clerks,  4,000  telephone  girls.  These  are  not 
fantastic  compariscns.  Actually,  they  give  a 
fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  situation  as  It 
exists  in  Washington. 

Not  long  ago  a  wise  and  patriotic  man.  who 
has  been  here  for  a  long  time  at  considerable 
sacrifice,  was  informally  conferring  with  a 
half  a  dozen  administration  aides.  Every- 
body agreed  that  things  were  in  a  pretty  bad 
state.  •Conceding."  this  man  was  asked. 
"that  the  ma.-^s  is  not  only  bad  but  danger- 
ous, what  would  you  do,  if  you  had  the  power, 
to  straighten  things  out?"  "Well."  was  the 
thoughtful  reply,  "the  first  thing  I  would  do 
would  be  to  go  through  every  department 
and  agency  and  reduce  personnel  70  percent, 
not  In  the  interests  of  economy  but  solely  in 
the  Interests  of  efficiency."  It  is  significant 
that  after  some  hesitation  everyone  in  the 
group  agreed  with  him.  The  fact  is  that  that 
remark  went  to  the  root  of  the  trouble.  No 
Informed  man  possibly  could  disagree.  Even 
If  no  more  brains  were  taken  In.  if  personnel 
was  reduced  70  percent,  efficiency  would  be 
Increased  100  percent. 

There  are  here  thousands  of  men  busily 
undoing  the  work  of  other  thousands.  There 
are  many  more  thousands  whose  work  exactly 
duplicates  that  of  as  many  more  thousands — 
or  conflicts  with  it.  There  are  many  more 
thousands  with  little  or  nothing  to  do  who 
find  themselves  in  contact  with  similar  thou- 


sands who  have  just  as  little  to  do  but  have 
been  here  longer.  This  immense  overman- 
ning is  the  real  menace  to  oiu  safety.  It 
is  the  real  reason  the  full  power  and  resources 
of  the  Nation  aie  not  being  made  to  count. 
It  is  the  greatest  threat  to  ultimate  victory 
because  it  spells  impotency. 

But  what  Is  to  be  done  about  It?  Reduc- 
tion in  personnel  is  the  imperative  need  of 
the  hour.  Yet,  who  is  to  give  the  order? 
That  can  come  from  the  White  House  only. 
And  for  10  years  Mr.  Roosevelt's  tendency 
has  been  strongly  toward  expansion;  never 
toward  contraction.  His  practice  has  been 
never  to  drop  anyone.  When  changes  were 
forced,  new  men  were  put  over  the  old  men. 
but  the  old  men  still  stayed  on  the  pay  roll. 
This  has  been  carried  to  a  perilous  and  ap- 
palling length.  No  finer  thing  could  happen 
than  for  the  President  to  realize  all  this  and 
issvie  the  "directives"  that  would  contract 
this  horribly  swollen  and  titterly  unmanage- 
able organization  into  .something  that  could 
be  operated  with  ordinary  human  intelli- 
gence. 


liii.  I'oiii  or.  of  Congress  in  Wartime 
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HON.  lRNEST  W   M. 

Or     AHI^ONA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 
Thursday.  Scptcttiber  10.  1942 

Mr.  McFARLAND,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Append'X  an  editorial  entitled.  "Many  Do 
Not  Understand  Position  of  Congress  in 
Wartime,"  published  in  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  of  September  6.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MANY    DO     NOT    UNDERSTAND    POSITION    OF    CON- 
CRESS  IN   WARTIME 

Many  Americans,  dissatisfied  with  the 
progress  of  the  war.  or  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  being  conducted,  proceed  to  criticize 
Congress  severely  and  to  urge  that  Members 
of  that  body  do  something  about  it.  We 
suspect  that  this  criticism  has  to  a  certain 
extent  brought  about  the  slogan  u:-ed 
throughout  the  Nation  by  some  candidates 
for  congressional  offices — "elect  a  fighting 
Congress."  Much  of  the  criticism  is  un- 
justified. Seme  of  it  is  Justified,  and  per- 
haps deserved. 

Once  Congress  has  declared  war  the  task 
of  organizing  the  Nation's  war  effort,  as  well 
as  making  ultimate  decisions  on  matters  of 
military  policy,  rests  primarily  with  the 
President.  Members  of  Congress  are,  there- 
fore. Justified  in  registering  objections  to 
blanket  criticisms  directed  solely  at  the 
legislative  branch  concerning  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  Many  of  these  complaints 
against  Congress  ari.se  from  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  the  degree  of  wartime  responsi- 
bility assigned  to  Congress  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Confusion  regarding  the  division  of  war 
powers  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  Is  sometimes 
reflected  in  charges  that  Congress  is  usurping 
functions  rightfully  belonging  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  is  therefore  interfering  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Adversely,  it  sometimes  is 
asserted  that  Congress  is  neglecting  to  take 
its  proper  place  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  thereby  is  hampering  the  military 
effort. 


In  the  past,  once  It  has  exercised  Its  con- 
stitutional power  to  declare  war.  Congress 
has  seldom  shown  any  disposition  to  Invade 
the  President's  domain  of  absolute  control 
over  actual  military  operations,  but  ha.s  con- 
tented itself  with  acquiescing  usually  In  re- 
quests from  the  executive  branch  for  the  en- 
actment of  measures  deemed  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war 

Prior  to  the  start  of  this  war,  various 
schemes  developed  to  set  up  a  special  con- 
gressional committee  to  serve  as  a  Ualscn 
agency  between  the  President  and  Congress 
relative  to  foreign  policy.  Thus  fur  in  this 
war  no  similar  proposal  has  been  made,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  one  will  be  brought  for- 
ward. In  the  9  months  that  this  country 
has  been  at  war.  such  questioning  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  as  has  come  up  in  Congrefea 
has  been  concerned  primarily  with  various 
economic  aspects  of  the  war-production  pro- 
gram. Individual  Members  of  Congre«i8  have 
on  occasion  broken  loose  critically  ol  the  w»r 
effort. 

Possibly  the  greatest  volume  of  Individual 
criticism  by  Members  of  Congress  followed 
the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster.  It  soon  was  lulled 
by  the  appointment  of  the  President's  investi- 
gating commission.  Following  publication  cf 
the  Roberts  report  of  the  debacle.  January 
25.  some  Members  ol  Congress  made  new  de- 
mands for  a  thorough  study  by  Congress,  but 
no  actio"  for  an  independent  investigation 
by  the  legislative  branch  has  been  taken. 

In  bubmiltmg  a  report  of  activities  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  during  the 
last  12  months.  David  I.  Walsh.  United  Statts 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  chairman,  dis- 
closed that  the  committee  had  refrained  from 
seeking  information  in  reference  to  the  results 
of  military  operations,  except  such  informa- 
tion as  had  been  given  to  the  public.  Thi.s 
was  a  revelation  that  the  Senators,  even  in- 
cluding members  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, have  no  more  knowledge  of  the  results 
of  military  operations  than  has  the  general 
public.  It  also  may  explain  the  repeated 
urgings  of  some  Senators  that  reinforcements 
be  sent  pronto  to  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
after  his  forces  had  retired  to  Bataan  in  .spite 
of  the  fact  that  such  a  .cat  was  recognized  by 
military  heads  as  a  physical  impossibility. 
We  believe  that  now  the  Senators  who  so 
strongly  urged  the  move  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic recognize  that  fact. 

The  position  of  Congress  In  wartime  it 
purely  a  legislative  one  and  not  administra- 
tive as  some  people  seem  to  believe.  A  con- 
trary Congrc.s,s  can  do  much  to  hamper  th« 
war  effort  and  handicap  the  President  in 
military  decisions.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Congress,  desiring  to  be  helpful  but  fearful 
of  the  effect  of  its  acts  upon  its  constituencies, 
can  be  a  handicap  by  failing  to  enact  needed 
legislation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI'JTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10.  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  anyone  familiar  with  the  pres- 
ent industrial  picture,  particularly  that 
part  engaged  in  the  war  effort,  Is  fully 
aware  that  bureaucratic  exactions  are 
constantly  doing  much  to  hamper  its 
efficiency.    American   business   today  is 
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faced  with  demands  for  reports 
forth.  entaiUng  a  constantly 
oflBce  force  at  a  time  when  the 
available  is  growing  less  and  less 

It  occurs  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
time  bureaucracy  governed  itself 
to  assist  rather  than  hamper  th 
tiveness  of  our  '^•ar  efforts.     In 
nection  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
a  newspaper  article  from  the 
Herald    Tribune    of    September 
gether  with  an  article   by  Mr. 
Crane  appearing  in  the  New  Yo 
of  September  6; 

[From    the    New    York   Ilerald 
September  3,  19421 

Pbotests    Made    on     Peoxt     RtJi-E 
MENTS — Company    ExFcirrm:s    H 
posALS    Before    SECURmES    and 
Commission  too  Dbastic  at 
A  proposed   draft   of   amendmen 
Securities   and    Exchange    Commi.-^* 
governing    proxies   has   aroused   a 
protest  among  corporation  executlv 
learned  yesterday.     The  amendments 
Involve  some  drastic  changes  in 
ulatlons.  have  been  presented  to 
mission    by    its   staff.     The   comml 
taken  no   action  on  the  proposals 
authorized    their    circulation    to     ' 
parties"  for  comment. 

The  proposals  include  listing  in 
of  salaries,  bonuses,  options  of  ofQcr 
closure  of  all  dealings  with  the  ( 
by  its  officers  and  directors,  repc 
company's  activities  for  the  preced 
Including   comparative   financial 
as   part  of   the   proxy;    a   requiren^e 
minority  stockholders   may   nomln! 
tors  and  auditors  by  means  of  prox 
ballot  vote  on  all  proposals  Instead 
holder  signature  in  i  lank  on  the 

CALL  PROPOSALS  CNTIMELT 

Some  company  officials  who 
the  proposals  feel    that   they   are 
timely,    pointing   out   that   this   Is 
proper  time  to  stir  up  Industrial 
and  stockholders  who  are  trying 
war.     They  stiV    their  staffs  have 
ously  depleted  by  selective   servic 
quests  for  personnel  from  Governmje 
cles  in  Washington,  while  others 
on   company   war   activities.     Price 
War   Production   Board   regulation ; 
reports,  tax  changes,  and  a  multit 
new  Federal  activities,  reports,  ar. 
tions  connected   with   the  war 
crushing  load  cf  bookkeeping  detail 
trial  companies,  they  point  out. 
of  that  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Eion  proxy  amendments  would  add  e 
tial  amount  of  additional  work  of 

In  some  cases,  they  say.  it  wou'.d 
sible  to  get  earnings  figures  ready  i 
go   out    with   the   proxy   statemen 
approval  of  the  Securities  and  Exch 
mission.     The  tax  situation,  they 
has  delayed  compilation  of  annual 
while  some  of  the  material  is  now 
of  a  military  nature  by  the  Army 
It  L<!  necessary  to  send  cut  proxy  s 
weeks  in  advance  of  annual  meetinj 
to  t''et  a  quorum  of  stockholders. 

They  feel  that  opening  the  proxy 
all  stockholders  for  the  nomination 
cf   directors   and   auditors   would 
many    crackpot    requests    and 
which  the  company  automatically 
Xorced  to  put  before  stockholders. 

VOTTNG  ON  ITEMS  CTTED 

In  addition,  they  point  out  the  cUfflcul 
getting  stockholders  to  vote  Indivi 
en  a  ballot.     The  shareholder  has 
tomed  to  vote  either  Icr  the  man 
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against  it.  rather  than  for  each  Item  on  the 
proxy  statement,  and  the  change  proposed 
might  well  result  in  the  disqualilying  of  so 
many  proxies  that  quorums  could  not  be  ob- 
tained for  annual  meetings,  they  say. 

Salary  data,  one  company  financial  officer 
said,  now  includes  that  of  the  three  top  ex- 
ecutives of  each  company,  and  the  disclosure 
of  the  compensation  paid  to  all  company 
officials  would  have  a  bad  psychological  effect 
among  lower-paid  executives. 

Company  officials  who  have  received  the 
proposed  amendments  have  been  requested 
to  reply  before  September  15,  since  it  is  felt 
desirable  by  the  general  counsels  ofRce  of  the 
Commission  that  the  revised  proxy  rules  be  in 
effect  well  in  advance  of  next  year's  annual 
stockholder  meetings. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  September  6, 
19421 

BtTsrNESs  Opposed  to  Eigceh  Proxies — Secu- 
rities AND  Exchange  Commissions  Pbo- 
posAL  To  Increase  Stockholders'  Infcraia- 
TiON  Called  Unnecessary 

(By  Burton  Crane) 

Corporation  executives  were  dismayed  last 
week  by  proposals  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  that  proxy  statements  be 
expanded  to  include  the  equivalent  of  a  quar- 
terly report,  that  more  information  be  given 
to  shareholders,  and  that  the  latter  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  item  by  item  on  all  ideas  pre- 
sented to  the  directors. 

The  proposal,  condemned  generally  in  busi- 
ness circles,  is  interesting  in  the  light  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission's  policy, 
especially  that  section  of  the  policy  that 
would  have  outraged  shareholders,  oust  the 
managers  of  poorly  run  companies. 

When  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  was  drawn, 
"full  disclostire"  was  written  into  it.  This 
was  to  have  two  effects.  Prospective  investors 
were  to  know  more  about  the  concerns  with 
which  they  risked  their  money  and  share- 
holders were  to  be  able  to  hold  their  em- 
ployees more  strictly  to  account. 

The  first  aim  has.  been  achieved,  more  or 
less.  An  investor  'Aho  chooses  to  take  the 
trouble  may  cperate  far  mere  intelligently 
than  his  pre-Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission prototype.  Even  the  lazy  or  careless. 
If  they  have  conscientious  brokers,  are  far 
better  off  than  ever  before,  for  information 
contained  in  reports  to  the  Commission  is 
assembled  in  vast  manuals  for  those  who  are 
able  to  read  and  understand. 

INVESTCiRS'  PRACTICE 

But  the  second  Elm  has  landed  far  from 
the  target.  In  the  mass,  invcators  do  not 
consider  themselve:3  crusaders.  If  a  com- 
pany is  mismanaged,  they  sell  its  stock  and 
buy  into  another  company.  They  find  that 
cheaper.  If  a  company  is  well  managed  in 
the  essentials,  thty  are  co^itent  to  allow  the 
hired  executives  to  make  the  decisions. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
has  not  been  willing  to  admit  that  you  can 
lead  a  man  to  data  but  you  can't  make  him 
think.  Dissatisfied  with  the  combativeness 
of  shareholders  whi?n  presented  with  infor- 
mation by  manuals  and  newspapers,  it  drew 
a  set  of  proxy  rule^  and  amended  them  in 
1940  and  1941.  Rules  and  amendments  were 
aimed  equally  at  fotcing  sbarehodders  to  take 
greater  Interest  in  their  companies'  affairs. 
Provisions  were  made  for  dissenters.  Their 
proposals  must  be  mailed  promptly  to  the 
security  holders  by  the  management,  at  the 
dissenters'  expense,  so  far. 

The  proposed  rules  would  change  this  last 
feature  by  forcing  the  management  to  insert 
in  its  proxy  s  atement  resolutions  proposed  by 
security  holders.  I\3r  example,  the  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Co..  for  sentimental  reasons,  holds 
Its  annual  meetings  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.    For 


3  years  a  shareholder  has  moved  that  the 
place  of  meeting  be  changed  to  New  York 
City  or  some  other  center  of  population.  The 
idea  has  been  voted  down  prepouderantiy 
each  time;  but  if  the  new  rules  were  to  be 
passed,  this  proposal,  with  arguments  to 
support  it,  plus  the  arguments  of  the  man- 
agement against  it,  could  add  to  the  verbiage 
of  proxy  statements  year  after  year. 

OLTLOOK    FOB    REFORMERS 

Any  organization  dealing  with  the  pvibllc 
or  owned  by  members  of  the  public  faces 
the  problem  of  the  "screwball '  and  how  to  get 
rid  of  him  without  murder.  There  are,  un- 
fortunately, a  great  many  of  these,  generally 
blessed  with  strong  imaginations  and  a  free 
flow  of  speech  but  without  the  power  of 
criticizing  thnir  ideas  in  the  light  of  common 
experience.  Corp>oration  executives  shudder 
at  the  prospect  of  throwing  open  proxy  state- 
ments or  any  other  department  of  company 
management  to  such  tenderly  balanced 
minds.  Tnis  paragraph,  naturally,  does  not 
refer  to  the  proposal  to  change  Woolworth  s 
annual  meeting  place,  which  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  However,  even  such  sensible 
proposals  can  become  nuisances  when  they 
are  made  year  alter  year — and  must  be  print- 
ed year  after  year — despite  overwhelming 
evidence  that  they  have  no  chance  of  adop- 
tion. If  the  change  must  be  made  at  all, 
executives  would  like  to  see  restrictive  pro- 
visions, perhaps  limiting  space  on  the  proxy 
statement  to  proposals  backed  by  a  tenth  cf 
the  outstanding  stock,  perliaps  preventing  a 
defeated  proposal  from  being  made  in  suc- 
cessive years  unless  it  should  come  within  10 
percent  of  adoption. 

ADVERTISING  OF  XSStTES 

One  other  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission provision  has  operated  against  the 
general  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
fKjlicy  of  complete  disclosure.  This  is  the 
rule  for  advertising  of  new  Issues,  which  has 
prevented  underwriters  from  using  copy  de- 
signed to  sell  securities  unless  it  is  virtually 
as  full  as  a  complete  prospectus.  Since  this 
would  demand  too  much  space  and  expense, 
underwriters  have  adopted  almost  uniformly 
the  EO-called  tombstone  form,  which  is  little 
more  than  an  announcement  that  an  issue  is 
being  sold. 

This  has  cut  the  revenues  of  newspaper 
financial  sections,  leading  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  many  and  the  constriction  of  others. 
With  less  space  available,  editors  have  been 
forced  to  a  stricter  appraisal  of  news  value. 
News  of  a  company  v.  ith  600.0C0  shareholders 
Is  naturally  of  more  importance  than  news  of 
a  company  v.  ith  1,000 — unless  developments 
in  the  smaller  company  are  sensational.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  thesis  that  news  of  every  com- 
pany should  be  spread  forth  in  tiie  pub- 
lic prints  so  that  the  shareholders  might 
take  punitive  action,  corporation  shenanigans 
are  generally  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of 
the  corporation. 

There  does,  accordingly,  seem  to  be  an 
argument  for  a  fuller  statement  to  share- 
holders, if  one  believes  that  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  has  not  fulfilled 
its  obligations  by  making  the  Information 
available  to  the  manuals,  where  anyone  may 
read  it.  But  the  corporations,  especially 
those  engaged  in  war  work,  plead  that  they 
have  lost  accountants  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices, that  those  remaining  are  staggering  un- 
der a  weight  of  reports  for  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  other  agencies,  and  that  the  proposed 
proxy  statements  would  be  physically  impos- 
sible to  prepare  in  time.  They  suggest  that 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  idea 
be  discussed — after  the  war.  when  it  will  not 
Interfere  with  the  war  effort. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

H'1N  ROBERT  I   F,  nKEn 

UF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  September  10, 1942 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  by  Douglas 
H.  Oswald,  of  Marianna.  Fla. : 

Farming  is  a  partnership  between  man.  the 
soil,  and  the  weather.  One  of  the  world's 
most  successful  horticulturists  once  said: 
"When  we  fail  to  get  a  good  crop  we  always 
know  that  it  is  our  fault  We  have  not  done 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time." 

Pos=ibly.  in  view  of  droughts,  some  would 
consider  the  above  statement  too  broad,  but 
as  a  general  truth  it  holds  good.  The  Lord 
usually  provides  enough  cold,  enough  mois- 
ture, enough  sunshine,  and  enough  heat  to 
develop  and  mature  the  crops  which  can  be 
grown  in  a  given  climate. 

The  first  President  of  the  United  States 
was  a  farmer.  His  natural  and  abiding  in- 
terests were  farm  interests.  Mount  Vernon, 
his  country  home,  was  the  place  he  loved 
best.  In  Washington's  day  the  whole  country 
was  rurally  directed.  Towns  were  little  more 
than  maiket  places  for  farm  people.  They 
have  never  lost  this  basic  character. 

Ever  since  the  original  colonists  landed  the 
farm  family  has  been  the  principal  unit  of 
settlement  and  growth.  Late  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  second  wave  of  pioneers 
crossed  over  the  top  of  the  Appalachians, 
westward  bound.  Those  pioneering  people 
cleared  the  forests,  built  their  homes  from 
the  timber,  and  plowed  their  fields  with  the 
crude  equipment  tliat  was  brought  along  or 
equipment  that  they  built  for  the  job.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  America  and  the  real 
democratic  way  of  life. 

Since  history  began  agriculture  has  been 
the  most  important  industry  in  the  whole 
world.  Directly  or  indirectly,  it  provides  most 
of  the  materials  of  the  three  human  essen- 
tials— food,  clcLhing.  and  shelter. 

In  the  first  World  War  there  was  blazoned 
forth  on  multicolored  posters  in  all  parts  cf 
this  country  the  slcgan,  "Food  will  win  the 
war  "  And  food  was  the  greatest  factor  in 
turning  the  tide  cf  battle  in  favor  of  the 
Allies  in  World  War  No.  1. 

Today  we  are  embroiled  in  World  War  No. 
2.  This  war  has  created  a  much  greater  need 
for  specific  materials  and  commodities  than 
any  previous  war  in  history.  The  call  to 
colors  has  been  issued,  a  summons  to  duty 
to  which  no  patriotic  farmer  can  turn  a  deaf 
ear.  "Focd  will  win  the  war  and  write  the 
peace  '  has  become  a  national  slcgan.  and  the 
American  farmer  will  respond. 

Early  In  the  fall  of  1941  the  United  States 
Depariment  of  Agriculture  assembled  infor- 
mation as  to  the  amounts  of  various  focd 
prcducts  needed  by  Great  Britain  and  other 
embattled  democracies  during  1942,  including 
the  amounts  that  would  be  required  by  the 
civil  and  military  populations  cf  this  coun- 
try, then  considered  the  potential  producing 
capacity  of  American  farms,  and.  based  on 
this  information,  announced  tentative  goals 
of  production  in  each  S.ate. 

After  the  Pearl  Harbor  Incident  on  De- 
cember 7.  1341.  the  Secreta-y  of  Agriculture 
said  he  would  recons.dsr  the  goals,  ard  if 
necessary  he  would  increase  them.  These 
goals  were  increased  in  January  of  this  year. 

Farmers  have  hcd  to  readjust  their  farm 
programs  to  meet  the  challenge  of  increased 
production  with   less  labor,  fewer  new  ma- 


chines, and  perhaps  less  fertilizer.  The  task 
is  going  to  be  hard:  but  American  agriculture 
is  mobilized  and  ready  for  action  and  will 
rise  to  the  demands  made  of  it. 

The  following  farm  crops  and  livestcck  en- 
terprises are  included  in  production  increares 
for  1942:  Dairying,  poultry,  hogs,  peanuts, 
certain  commercial  vegetables  and  home  gar- 
dens. Most  of  the  above  enterprises  required 
increases  in  feed  crops  to  insure  an  increase 
in  the  essential  commodity.  For  instance,  an 
increase  in  hog  production  or  dairying  calls 
for  more  feed  crops  and  pasture.  "This  calls 
for  additional  labor  and  equipment. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  In  this  war  is 
oil  Much  of  the  most  desirable  oil  needed 
must  largely  be  extracted  from  the  peanut; 
and  due  to  the  adaptability  through  our  nat- 
ural conditions  and  familiarity  of  our  farmers 
with  the  production  of  peanuts,  practically 
all  of  these  peanuts  must  be  produced  in  the 
Southeastern  States.  This  increase  will  call 
for  extra  labor,  and  an  extra  burden  will  be 
placed  on  our  soils  in  the  South. 

Military  authorities  advise  that  disease  re- 
sulting from  malnutrition  and  lack  of  food 
results  In  more  deaths  In  warring  countries 
than  ail  the  bullets,  bomb?,  and  poison  gas 
that  are  employed  on  the  fighting  front.  If 
these  things  are  true  the  importance  of  an 
ample  supply  of  fccxl  of  the  right  kind  be- 
comes Immediately  apparent. 

Looking  over  the  records  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  uncier  which  the  cre-\m  of  our 
country's  young  manhood  was  called  up  for 
military  service,  we  find  around  40  percent 
of  these  young  men  are  rejected  for  physical 
dlsa'iillties.  A  large  part  of  this  percentage 
is  suffering  from  malnutrition.  We  are  dis- 
tressingly lacking  in  the  most  vital  thing  of 
all — health.  Poor  health  Is  a  liability  to  our- 
selves, our  fi  milies,  and  our  country. 

To  lielp  solve  this  nutrition  problem:  and 
at  the  same  time  conserve  other  foods  for  our 
armed  forces  and  allies,  our  Government  is 
asking  every  farmer  to  produce  a  year-round 
home  garden.  In  addition  to  the  year-round 
garden,  plenty  of  fres-h  and  dried  fruit,  milk 
and  butter,  animals  for  meat,  chickens  for 
meat  and  eggs,  and  a  supply  cf  canned  foods 
should  be  produced  on  every  farm  A  varied 
diet  is  the  best  assurance  of  an  adequate 
diet. 

To  meet  the  production  goals  s^t  up  for 
1942  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard.  the 
American  farmer  must  have  a  program  cf 
planned  production.  All  good  improved  prac- 
tices should  be  put  to  use  as  well  as  an  in- 
crease In  acreage.  The  labor  problem  will 
prohibit  a  large  increase  in  acreage. 

Farm  workers  are  needed  In  every  State. 
Our  Nation  will  need  the  services  of  all  per- 
sons, including  women  and  children,  who  are 
qualified  for  agricultural  work.  The  farm 
labor  supply  must  be  so  organized  as  to  bs 
available  on  short  notice  whenever  and  wher- 
ever needed.  Focd  is  a  weapon,  and  the  farm 
workers  will  te  an  important  factor  in  the 
solid  front  necessary  to  insure  final  victory. 

Secretary  cf  Agriculture  Wickard  recently 
told  the  leading  bankers  that  the  Nation  is 
calling  on  the  farmers  cf  this  country  for 
the  greatest  farm  production  in  history.  The 
products  will  serve  as  "munitions  of  war"  to 
furnish  health  and  strength  to  the  people  of 
America  and  the  United  Nations,  and  must  he 
produced  on  the  six  million  farms  of  America. 
The  services  of  the  banks  and  the  farm  credit 
Institutions  are  needed.  Huge  sums  will  be 
required,  he  stated,  to  furnish  the  American 
farmer  with  the  necessary  money  to  pay  for 
extra  cost  of  machinery,  labor,  and  other 
Increased  items  of  costs.  Credit  Is  now  avail- 
able to  the  farmers  to  help  solve  their  finan- 
cial needs. 

You  have  heard  many  people  say,  "What 
can  I  do?  How  can  I  help?  What  does 
Amer:ca  want  and  need  from  me?"  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  has  a  job  to  do.    The 


American  farmer  has  a  moot  important  part 
to  play  m  winning  this  war.  I  belie\-e  his 
major  tasks  can  bo  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  To  produce  the  maximum  of  food  and 
feed  called  for  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

2.  To  have  year-round  "Victory  gardens" 
and  in  addition  an  abundance  of  milk,  eggs, 
meat,  and  a  diet  rich  in  vitamins  and  miner- 
als. 

3.  To  repair,  paint,  grease,  and  properly 
house  all  pieces  of  farm  machinery  to  pro- 
long their  usefulness. 

4.  To  stop  all  wastes  not  only  of  feed, 
clothing,  and  equipment,  but  other  wastes 
such  as  soil  erosion,  forest  fires,  disease,  and 
injurious  personal  habits  as  well. 

5.  To  attend  farm  meetings  and  to  give 
as  well  as  receive  helpful  information. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  young  farm  boys 
and  girls  cf  America  can  do  a  real  service  by 
staying  on  the  farms  and  giving  our  farm 
organizations  and  farm  leaders  the  ccxiper- 
atlon  needed  at  this  time.  They  can  also 
help  to  formulate  the  policies  for  their  own 
welfare  and  help  to  build  national  security 
and  world  peace. 

"'^hls  generation  of  farmers  has  an  ap- 
pointment with  destiny  '  Out  of  today's 
multiple  plans  shall  come  tomorrow's 
single  purpose — a  broad  highway  unto  that 
enduring,  successful  agriculture  which  shall 
be  ours  when  .the  victory  is  won  and  the 
peace  is  written 
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OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10,  1942 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Dr.  Aurelio  P.  Concheso.  Ambassador  of 
Cuba,  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  International  Student  As- 
sembly, city  of  Washington,  Saturday, 
September  5,  1942: 

Students  are  the  ramparts  of  liberty  and 
Its  staunchest  army.    (Jose  Marti.) 

Let  my  fiist  words  be  in  salutation  to  the 
Illustrious  First  Lady  of  this  Nation.  Mrs. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  who,  wit^i  her 
exceptional  talents,  unbounded  penerosity 
and  fine  perception,  and  enthusiastic  patron- 
age, has  made  possible  this  International 
Student  Assembly  which  htis  brought  together 
in  this  Capital  of  the  world,  300  lepresenta- 
tives  of  the  student  bodies  cf  4  continents. 

Let  our  words  carry  to  her  the  deeply  felt 
appreciation  of  the  Latin  nations  cf  cur 
hemisphere,  and  with  them  all  our  respect 
and  sympathetic  understanding. 

Permit  me  further  to  express  at  this  time 
my  sincere  gratitude  for  the  high  honcr 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  me  in  thus 
designating  me  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
at  this  important  gathering.  I  o*e  this 
honor — this  high  honcr — not  to  any  merits 
of  my  ov7n,  but  to  the  kindnefs  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  International  Student 
Assembly. 

We  are  met  here  tonight  for  the  closing 
of  the  Interne tlonal  Student  Asfemb'.y  which 
has  Just   been   held  la  this  cap.tal.  as  an 
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act  oX  positive  afBrrraticr.  e.Tec 
utin;^   to  the  stren'-rhcning 
solidarity,    the    Ideals   and    objecti 
unice  all  cf  the  countries  now  at 
the  Axis  Nat:ons 

You,  students  who  have  ccme  frt 
tudes,  have  assembled  during  this 
to  consider  and  discuss  the  urger. 
of  the  tragic  hcur  through  \fchich 
Is    passing,   summed    up    in    tcpi 
Universities  In  the  War.  Students 
The  End  of  Imperialism.  The  Peac 
dependence.     And  in  the  arduous 
of  apprenticeship  and  teaching, 
as  your  guide,  you  will  no  doubt 
comfort  for  your  spirit*  in  the  st 
grave  cueclions  debated  in  the  co 
Cultivation  of  our  intelligence  a 
tioT  of  our  hearts.  Intellectual 
and  moral  development,  science  anf 
y  tues — these   are    and   should   cons 

bases  of  our  preoccupations  In  th 
lty'3   hour   of    anguish.     You 
during   this  congress  have   set  yo 
conMder  In  their  totality  the  grca 
cf  the  present  hour.  Just  as  these 
from  other  anJ'les  participate  in  th 
worlc  toward  the  same  end,  since 
ertjsans  of  progress  and  standard 
the  same  cau=;e.     Never  has  the 
peoples  and  nations  been  founded 
on   a   lew   superior   minds.     A   gc 
neither  a  handful  of  outstantiing 
mere  mass  of  p.^cple.  but  an  integr 
bidy  with  a  select  minority  and 
tudes.  which,  according   to  Ortega 
has  been  launched  ever  the  field 
With    a    given    vital    trajectory 
•tudy.  when  all  of  us  are  educated 
ration  may  well   be  circum£cnbe<  i 
two  capital  p-jints:  To  bf  patriots 
educated  men 

You.  the  students  of  today,  ha 
privilege  of  leirning   the   causes 
knowledge,  "felix  qui  potult  rerum 
cau.'^c  .  ■     But  ycu  also  have  en 
df^rs  the  enomious  responsibility 
Irg.  at  the  ri;-k  cf  yrur  live?,  t 
I'-irrty  which  have  made  possible 
mission   of   your   kncwlvdge   in   a 
tacked  by  the  brutal  forces  of 

Culture,  a  well-known  Spanish 
has  said,  springs  from  the  living 
rrir=!r'.ves.  and  Is  life  and  sponta 
lit?  by  little,  science,  ethics,  ar 
falih.  and  the  Juridical  norms  gr; 
tJicxi  themselves  from  the  subject 
their  own  weight  and  substance 
value,  authority,  and  prestige 
a  mcmrnt  In  which  life  Itself 
all  this,  must  bow  before  It.  and 
at  Its  service. 

All  the  wealth  of  our  ccc:  . 
permeated  with  this  vital  ir; 

Nazi-fascism,  on  the  other   ha 
retrcgrersion.  has  destroyed  in  tl 
their  unfortunate  peoples,  not  en 
tanelty  In  science  and  In  art  bt 
»    mere  serious  to  human  progress. 
■  *  tend  d  to  found  a  philosophy  of 

stroying  at  its  ro<its  all  religious 
sertimcnt.    creating    the    most    a 
Juridical  conception,  and  this 
centuries  of  effective  progress 

Our  present  social  and  political 
Is  not   the  result  of   a   brief 
but  the  fruit  of  the  work  of  mar 
and  of  the  patient  and  stistatr.e 
all    orders,    of    generations    tnsp:: 
Inces-sant  anxiety  to  give  human  ! 
to  the  forms  of  life  In  the  civil 
of    their   societies.     In    their 
achieve  this,  the  most  dlstmgui 
of  history  and  the  great  fourid  • 
can  Independence  gave  the  best  ■ 
lives. 

The  pvo^utlor.  of  the  ctate  frc^^ 
c:    ::.:::.- ^  .i  .:-  :ac>"i.:.cn.  li  c::.i- 
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the  autonomy  of  the  individual  as  against  the 
power  of  coercion.  Kent  has  expressed  It  In 
a  profound  sentence.  "Tlie  history  of  hu- 
manity is  encompassed  in  the  idea  of  lib- 
erty." And  It  m'.gtt  not  be  amiss  to  recall 
here  that  the  stellar  epochs  in  the  moral  up- 
lifting of  man  are  personified  in  those  move- 
ments which,  in  one  manner  or  another,  con- 
tributed to  the  aflBnnatlon  and  promotion  of 
the  free  manifestation  of  his  spiritual  powers. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  in  the  grave  po- 
litical antithesis  of  jur  days  between  democ- 
racy and  autocracy,  the  latter  pretends,  and 
has  even  succeeded  in  certain  benighted  na- 
tions, to  absorb  the  individual,  to  destroy  his 
spiritual  life,  to  convert  him  into  a  mechan- 
ical piece  or  Into  f.n  entity  without  Initia- 
tive. The  rights  of  the  human  personality, 
won  only  after  bloody  and  anguished  strugg'e, 
have  been  violently  denied — the  most  pre- 
cious and  Indispensable  individual  rights  for 
the  advancement  of  civilization  have  been 
devoured  by  the  Insatiable  Moloch  of  the  Tri- 
partite A-TlS. 

Yours,  democratic  youth  cf  the  world,  Is  the 
task  to  defend  with  tenacity  and  energy,  the 
permanent  and  vital  values  of  our  culture, 
as  the  faithful  guardians  of  the  spiritual 
patrimony  which  h;is  been  left  to  us  by  west- 
ern civilization,  e-jainst  that  other  youth 
withered  for  the  List  20  years  throuph  the 
education  and  the  preachings  of  a  totalitarian 
philosophy  which  denies  that  liberty,  written 
in  golden  siars  in  the  firmament  of  history, 
Ls — and  shall  contli  ue  to  be — the  only  vehicle 
that  shall  carry  mm  to  the  achievement  of 
his  flnal  destiny  of  cultural  progress  and 
human  happiness. 

For  th.^  German  youth  cf  today  are  not 
the  same  youth  that  Flchte.  a  century  ago, 
exhorted  with  the  banner  of  liberalism  to 
flight  for  the  unity  of  the  fatherland  and  to 
revolt  against  the  concupiscence  of  the  poli- 
cies of  Vienna.  Very  much  to  the  contrary, 
the  present  genera Uon  in  Germany,  as  in 
.  ly  and  Japan,  has  been  educated  and 
tramed  in  the  brutal  doctrines  of  force, 
primitive  law  of  the  jungle,  unfit  to  regulate 
civilized  living   In   contemporary  society. 

Against  the  conception  of  the  world  and 
of  life  held  by  western  culture,  based  as  it 
Is  oil  the  Inalienable  right  of  man  to  free- 
dom of  thought,  a  conception  which  has  con- 
tributed In  so  decisive  a  manner  to  the 
progress  of  the  European  as  well  as  the 
American.  Hitlerism  has  pretended,  and  has 
succeeded  among  a  certain  portion  of  lis  own 
people,  in  poisoning  Its  youth  with  a  retro- 
gressive phllos^phy  which,  denying  right  as 
the  only  source  of  Justice,  proclaims  the  rule 
of  force  as  the  sole  end  of  modem  society,  a 
society  they  pretend  to  enslave  for  2.C00  years 
to  come  In  a  new  order  as  abstird  as  It  Is 
fantastic. 

Tliey.  the  Nazi-Fascist  youth,  have  not 
risen  as  yet  against  their  vesanic  dictators 
because  they  have  been  debased  by  the  belief 
that  their  conquests  and  their  lust  for  uni- 
versal domination,  with  their  fatidical  beacon 
of  desolation  and  death,  shall  be  eternal  and 
not  ephemeral,  as  must  needs  be  that  which 
emanates  from  brxitallty  and  violence. 

To  ycu  and  to  us  has  befallen  this  mis- 
sion, which  we  may  well  call  providential,  of 
being  soldiers  In  the  United  Nations  fronts 
to  defend  liberty  and  right  In  their  reality 
and  their  substance. 

For  this  purpose  we  must  accomplish  the 
historical  task  of  our  times.  First,  by  con- 
quering by  force  the  armies  of  the  Axis:  sec- 
ond, by  disarming  psychologically  the  youth 
of  the  totalitarian  regimes  who  for  two  dec- 
ades have  been  trained  under  a  perverted 
political  education  without  historical  founda- 
•  ■  (  r  basis  on  which  any  dream  worthy  of 
n.  i;  nay  take  rcot,  destroying  culture  as 
it:     ;.    d^-     and  power  of  independence;  and, 


thirdly,  winning  the  peace  which  cannot  be 
won  merely  by  our  military  victory,  but  must 
at  the  same  time  be  won  by  the  psychological 
reeducation  of  the  enemy. 

The  road  we  must  travel  Is  long  and  thorny 
as  was  hard  and  bleak  the  pnmpa  In  Jcse 
Enrique  Rodos  famous  parable  In  It  this 
Illustrious  Uruguayan  tells  us  of  an  immense 
pampa  of  solid  granite.  And  on  the  pampa 
there  was  a  giant  of  an  old  man.  And  next  to 
the  old  man  three  miserable  and  squalid 
children.  The  old  man  holds  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand  a  minute  seed.  And.  taking  one  of 
the  boys,  he  said,  "Dig  a  hole  in  which  to 
plant  this  seed."  "Father,"  sobbed  he.  'how 
can  I  do  It  If  the  ground  Is  hard  and  flat?" 
'Bite  into  It,"  answered  the  old  man.  and  he 
compelled  the  child  to  gnaw  at  the  hard 
pampa  until  he  opened  a  hole.  The  old  man 
turned  to  the  second  boy  and  commanded 
him.  "Get  some  soli  for  the  seed."  "Faiher." 
asked  he.  "where  is  there  any  soil?"  "There  is 
soil  In  the  wind.    Gather  It."  he  was  told. 

When  the  cavity  In  the  stone  was  made  and 
filled,  the  eld  man  plactd  the  seed  In  It.  and 
then  lilting  the  last  of  the  three  children, 
said,  pointing  to  the  buried  seed,  'Ycu  must 
water  that  seed."  And  when  the  child  shak- 
ing In  anguish  asked.  "Father,  where  Is  there 
any  water?"  his  reply  was,  "Cry,  there  is 
water  in  your  eyes."  And  the  seed  broke 
through  the  earth  as  a  mere  point,  and  then 
as  a  stem  with  Its  first  leave:*,  until  the  tree 
had  a  strong  trtink  and  broad  branchts,  and 
its  foliage  and  flowers  perfumed  the  air  and 
it  was  a  laiidmaik  on  the  granite  pampa 

That  desolated  pampa  is  the  field  of  battle 
In  this  unavoidable  struggle,  and  the  Inex- 
orable specter  Is  the  power  of  our  will  placed 
at  the  service  of  final  victory:  these  three 
children,  our  power  to  win  ever  the  enemy, 
to  disarm  him  psycho!og:cally  and  to  win 
the  peace,  and  the  tree  that  shall  bloom  will 
be  the  beacon  of  liberty  Illuminating  the 
material  and  the  moral  world. 

We  must  plant  that  faith  which  Inspires 
to  enthusiasm,  which  gives  valor  and  energy. 
and  animates  us  to  achieve  triumph:  faith 
in  our  own  destinies  and  in  final  victory,  and 
there  shall  spring  forth  the  hope  of  a  better 
future;  we  shall  sew  the  seed  of  faith,  for 
without  It  we  shall  march  In  darkness  In  this 
crucial  hcur  in  which  the  greatest  conquests 
of  the  human  spirit  seem  to  be  perishing; 
for  without  the  votive  lamp  of  faith  we  will 
not  have  the  splendid  ray  of  hope  that  will 
animate  us  and  sustain  us  to  put  an  end  to 
the  brutal  forces  cf  evil  which  are  drowning 
the  world  In  a  wave  of  crime,  cpprestion.  and 
misfortune;  becatise  without  faith  we  shall 
be  lacking  In  that  decisive  strength  whch 
must  give  tis  a  better  future,  which  will  In- 
svue  to  cur  sons  their  Inalienable  right  to 
live  In  a  world  In  which  liberty  shall  be  the 
divine  gift  that  will  Illuminate  the  conscience 
of  all.  that  we  may  live  in  a  civilized  society 
now  and  to  come. 

The  nations  of  thf  Americas,  as  the  other 
United  Nations,  cannot  consent  to  totali- 
tarian expansion  without  risk  to  their  very 
own  existence.  More  than  from  a  mere  sensu 
of  duty  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nationi 
must  thus  act  in  response  to  the  instinct  of 
their  own  self  preservation. 

The  exalted  objective  cf  the  Illustrious  pub- 
lic man  who  at  present  directs  the  destiniei 
of  the  United  Nations,  Honorable  Franklin 
Delano  Rcx)sevelt.  Is  not  the  drea-n  of  cno 
tormented  with  delusions  of  grandeur,  bui; 
the  clear  vision  of  the  rtatesman.  of  the  emi- 
nent statesman,  whc,  with  the  light  of  an 
exceptional  intelligence.  Is  setting  the  courso 
for  the  Americas  to  accomplish  the  task.  In 
collaboration  with  the  other  democratic  na- 
tions of  the  world,  of  being  the  standard 
bearers  of  the  rights  f^'  man.  and  the  uncon- 
querable ramparts  of  civilization. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  IIAMFION  P.  FULMER 

r"  SOUTH   CAEOLIN  > 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Sevtembcr  10. 1942 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  problems  of  farmers  at  this 
lime  is  the  manner  in  which  their  prod- 
ucts are  marketed.  They  are  still  op- 
erating under  an  old.  wasteful,  and  dis- 
graceful marketing  and  distributing  sys- 
tem whereby  they  have  to  accept  what- 
ever price  is  offered  for  their  products, 
same  in  practically  every  instance  pass- 
ing through  the  hands  of  numerous  mid- 
dlemen operating  between  farmers  and 
consumers,  many  of  whom  are  nothing 
but  real  parasites,  sapping  the  very  life- 
blood  out  of  producers  and  consumers. 

A  twin  brother  to  this  problem  is  specu- 
lation on  the  Cotton  and  Grain  Futures 
Exchanges.  To  clearly  indicate  my  views 
in  regard  to  the  speculation  that  is  now 
going  on  in  the  name  of  being  in  the  best 
interests  of  farmers,  I  am  inserting  here- 
with a  copy  of  a  letter  just  written  to 
Mr.  C.  T.  Revere,  of  the  firm  of  Laird, 
Bissell  &  Meeds,  120  Broadway,  New  York 
City: 

September  10,  1942. 
Mr.  C.  T.  Revtt.e. 

Laird.  Bissell  &  Meeds, 

120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Revere:  Replying  to  your  let- 
ter just  received,  will  state  that  I  feel  sure 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  for  either  of 
us  to  lose  any  time  in  a  conference  talking 
about  the  operations  of  the  Grain  and  Cotton 
Futures  Exchanges.  I  know  without  a  doubt 
they  do  not  serve  any  good  purpose  as  far  as 
farmers  are  concerned,  and  in  that  those 
who  operate  on  the  exchange  do  not  produce 
a  living  thing,  the  millions  that  they  are 
making  annually  must  be  paid  by  somebody, 
and  you  can  rest  as=ured  It  comes  out  of  the 
farmers  and  the  consuming  public.  Yet  you 
and  others  would  state  that  the  Exchanges 
are  operated  in  tiie  interests  of  farmers. 

Some  days  ago  Senator  Bankhe.\d  made  a 
speech  In  Texas  advocating  the  holding  of 
cotton.  Your  speculators  get  busy  and  put 
the  market  up  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per 
bale.  A  few  days  later  the  President  issued 
a  statement  that  he  proposed  an  elastic  pro- 
gram for  fixing  farm  prices;  that  is,  permit- 
ting the  price  to  go  up  and  go  down.  Imme- 
diately your  speculators  put  cotton  up  $4  per 
bale.  Since  then  the  President  delivered  to 
the  Congress  a  speech  from  which  ycu  and 
your  speculators  are  unable  to  decide  just 
what  i.5  going  to  happen.  Now.  what  has 
happened  to  the  cotton  market?  Read  the 
statements  in  the  dally  papers  and  you  will 
find  this:  The  futures  markets  are  marking 
time,  waiting  to  see  which  way  to  Jump. 

If  cotton,  according  to  what  they  call 
parity,  is  worth  18  or  20  cents,  why  wouldn't 
that  be  the  price?  And  why  shouldn't  farm- 
ers definitely  know  that  and  get  that  price? 
Oh,  no.  farmers  haven't  any  control  over  their 
production,  distribution,  differentials,  or  the 
price  that  they  may  receive  for  same;  and 
thousands  of  speculators  take  advantage  of 


this  situation,  and  based  on  any  type  of 
statement,  which  may  be  a  rumor,  made  by 
Mr.  Wickard.  some  Senator,  or  seme  action 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  cottcn  goes  up  or 
goes  down.  New.  if  this  Is  a  good  thing  tvr 
farmers,  why  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing  lor 
the  manufacturers  of  automobiles,  mowing 
machines,  trucks,  and  tractors?  The  simple 
answer  is  it  cannot  be  done  Why?  The.se 
groups,  more  or  less  monopclistic.  absolutely 
control  their  prc>duction  In  line  with  the 
trend  of  purchasing  power.  If  purchasing 
power  Is  good,  they  step  up  their  production; 
If  the  purchasing  power  is  declining  and  the 
IndicaOon  is  that  it  will  decline,  they  Im- 
mediately cut  production  and  widen  their 
margin  of  profit  at  the  expense  of  consumers. 
They  have  their  distribution  program,  direct 
through  selling  agents,  with  fixed  prices.  Ycu 
can  take  It  or  leave  it.  Hew  long  would 
General  Motors  or  the  International  Har- 
vester people  last  If  they  did  not  have  a 
control  over  their  production  or  If  their  prod- 
ucts were   marketed  like  farm  products? 

I  am  definitely  hoping  that  under  the 
price-fixing  program  that  It  will  be  so  stabi- 
lized that  it  will  close  the  doors  of  all  of  the 
speculative  exchanges  of  the  country.  If 
these  speculators  are  unable  to  find  any  em- 
ployment they  could  volunteer  for  the  service 
in  connection  with  our  war  efforts. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Ycurs  very  sincerely. 

H.  P.  PuLMEH,  Chairman. 


Lies,  Lies,  i- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  J.HOLLAND 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10,  1942 

Mr.  HOLXAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Post  of  September 
9,  1942: 

Lies.  Lies,  Lrss 

We  have  never  seen  so  many  outright  lies 
spread  on  the  record  as  followed  the  Presi- 
dent's Labor  Day  speech.  Hardly  had  the 
President  stopped,  when  a  number  of  ex- 
isolatioiiist  Senators  and  a  number  of  edi- 
torial writers  of  the  toothy  school  condemned 
the  President  for  proposing  to  stabilize  farm 
prices  without  also  stabilizing  wages.  Whe:e 
have  these  gentlemen  been  sleeping  since 
July  16,  when  the  War  Labor  Board  adopted 
a  formula  which  effectively  stabilizes  wages 
In  all  major  Industries? 

We  have  no  use  for  a  liar.  We  say  any  msn 
who  condemns  the  President  for  not  stabiliz- 
ing wages  is  a  liar. 

Wages  are  stabilized.  The  War  Labor 
Board  declared  in  the  Little  Steel  case  on 
July  16  that  the  cost  of  living  had  increased 
15  percent  between  January  1941  and  May 
1942.  when  prices  were  frozen.  Therefore  it 
would  allow  a  total  of  15  percent  of  wage 
Increases  since  January  1941  and  no  mote. 
Since  July  the  Board  has  turned  down  62veral 
requests  for  wage  rises  which  did  not  mesh 
with  this  formula. 

A  PHONY  CONSTITLTIONAL  CRISIS 

That  was  done  by  Executive  action,  remem- 
ber. Where  were  the  strict  constitutionalists 
of  the  farm  bloc  then?  Did  thev  rush  to  the 
newspapers,  shouting  "Woe.  woe,  woe,"  and 
denouncing  the  President  for  fixing  wage.? 
without  congressional  authority?  In  an  Iso- 
lationist's eye,  they  did. 


.\ 


) 


They  licked  their  chops  and  kept  good  and 
quiet,  enjoying  the  fact  that  wages  were  bein^j 
8tabiliz?d.  and  giving  the  Presuient  no  credit 
whatever  for  doing  it 

But  now  that  the  President  tells  Congrr.'s 
to  stabilize  farm  pr.ces  by  October  1.  or  ha 
will  do  it  himself  (Just  as  he  did  for  wages) 
the  farm  bloc  merges  with  the  isolation  b'cc. 
and  a  great  constitutional  crisis  develop;. 
The  President  is  acc\i*ed  cf  usurping  power. 
Hideous  noises  are  made.  The  isolationists 
smell  a  chance  to  stage  another  shew  lik3 
Senator  Wheeler  s  fight  against  enlargement 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  they  are  dioc',  r.  j 
in  happy  expectation.     They  can  hardly  wan. 

Where  were  these  strict  Interpreters  whoii 
the  President  stabilized  wages?  Had  the  cat 
stolen  Ihcir  tongues?  If  their  Interest  is  ou.y 
in  preserving  the  Constitution.  Isn't  one  cRie 
as  gccd  as  another?  The  answer  is  that  th9 
whole  clamorous  outcry  is  a  fake,  from  stait 
to  finish,  and  you  will  now  see  the  cur.cu.'i 
phenomenon  that  only  the  isolationist  newt- 
papers  will  rally  to  the  "defense  of  the  Con- 
stitution." on  the  sacred  issue  of  letting  ths 
farm  bloc  gcuge  the  hell  cut  cf  the  public. 

HOW  TOUGH  DO  TOtJ  WANT   HIM  TO  BE' 

For  6  months  the  curiously  mongrel  con- 
gressional opposition  bloc  of  labor  hater?, 
farm  bootlickers,  and  Isolationists  has  been 
yipplng  for  the  President  to  pet  tough  and 
win  the  war.  He  got  tough.  He  asked  for  a 
spending  tax.  with  a  whopping  basic  rate  if 
10  percent.  Immediately,  these  congressionftl 
"tcughies"  took  to  the  woods,  staring  with 
frightened  eyes  at  this  proposal,  and  show- 
ing themselves  perfectly  willing  to  sell  out  for 
a  moderate  and  lopsided  5-perccnt  sales  tax 
Instead. 

Now  the  President  has  become  tough  on  tha 
farm-prices  issue,  which  Congress  has  been 
batting  around  since  August  1941.  when  price 
control  was  first  requested.  Look  at  those 
congressional  "toughles"  now.  sobbing  "He's 
too  hard  on  us.  He's  a  dictator;  that's  what 
he  Is." 

Who  has  gone  soft  now?  We  think,  from 
the  Initial  reaction  In  such  decent,  conserva- 
tive newspapers  as  the  New  York  Herald  Tri- 
bune, that  the  fly-blown  rages  of  the  opposi- 
tion. lt.s  shrewish,  red-faced,  hat-askew,  fish- 
wife noises  are  not  going  to  Impress  anybody. 

Of  course.  If  we  were  criticizing  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  in  Congress,  we'd  be  a  Httle 
upset  about  the  length  of  time  he  devoted  to 
the  attack  on  a  domestic  problem,  which 
should  be  solved  In  5  minutes,  and  the  raUier 
depressing  apologies  for  the  absence  of  a 
second  front. 

But,  of  course,  men  who  think  Roosevelt, 
and  not  Hitler,  is  the  enemy,  wouldn't  worry 
abcut  that. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

r. u . *! .  it 0 ■ '. n  . ' i .  ;* i h j <j . \ 

OF    U.LtNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10,  1942 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.  C,  tf 
September  8,  1942: 

AT  THE  CROSS   BOAD 

The  President's  Labor  Day  message  to  Con- 
gress raises  an  isiue  which  must  be  clearly 
understood.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  t<;kl  the  Con- 
gress that  unless  It  modifies  existing  farrr- 
prlce  legislation  by  the  1st  of  next  mon:l.  ta 
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w;.:   cverrlde    the   law   by   Executi 
That,  should  It  come  to  pass,  would 
of  dictatorship  pure  and  simple 
use  blinking  tais  fact,  nor  Is  there 
to  suppose   that    thU  single   Instafi 
mark  both  the  beginning  and  the 
President's   assumption   of    powers 
exercised  by  the  Congress.    On  th( 
At  it  would   be   proper  for  Mr 
take  the  action  which  he  threate^is 
case.  It  would  be  both  proper  and 
him  to  take  similar  action  In  any 
In  hl»  Judgment,  an  act  of 
failure  of  Congress  to  act.  promised 
fere  with  the  prosecution  of  the  w 
l:idlcated  that  this  Is  precisely  w 
tends  to  do  and  he  does  not  attempt 
Its  Implications. 

This  attitude  on  the  Pre- 
be  Justified  only  on  the  gr^ 
wartime  necessity.    If  the  war  canijot 
without    abrogating    the    functlc 
gress,  then  the  people  will  accept, 
come,  the  assumption  of  a  dictatorial 
the  President. 

But  the  case  for  necessity  ought 
ai;d    convincing.     Our    Engliih 
lies — Eiigland.   Canada,   and   Austral 
not  found  such  drastic  action 
3  years  of  war.     What  are   the 
our  own  case?     Ls  it  actually 
pense    with    Congress,   or    to    thr 
action,  in  order  to  sc've  our 
lems,  or  is  the  mess  that  we  are  in 
of    mishandling    by   both    Cong 
President?     The   question   can 
swered  by  looking  at  the  record 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  demanded  th 
by  the  1st  of  October,  enact  legls 
ing  It  possible  to  hold  farm  price ; 
or    at   levels   of    a   recent   date,   w 
h:gher      The  President  adds  that 
should  "fail  to  act.  and  act  adequa 
accept  the  responsibility,  and  I  wi 
other   words,  Congress   has  been 
toe  the  President  3  mark — or  else 
within  the  short  span  of  3  week.' 

The  President  seeks  to  Justify 
tlcn  of  this  arbitrary  time  Umit  cu 
tiiat    prices   cannot    be    kept    In 
Octobt-r    1    without    further    acti 
this  is  the  case,  why  has  he  wai 
to  call  upon  Congress   to   act? 
nearly    5    months    since    the 
called  for  the  stabll.zation  of  fa 
parity      Cocgiess.  mtauv.hile.  has 
ing      Why  was  it  necessary  for 
to  wait  until  this  eleventh  hour 
request  for  action? 

Why    also,  does  the  President 
fru^  submitting  the  question  of 
trol    to    CcnETe.-.s?     Ihj    failure 
wages  has  been  .  "s^  co 

the    failure    to        •         .•    farm 
April  the  President  told  the  wo 
country  that  th;y  would  have  to 
wages  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
fact  is  that  wngos  have  bren  ris 
since  then,  presumably  with  the 
approval,  and  he  has  not  yet  sa 
how  he  proposes  Ui  halt  this  ad 
Is  tho  Presidents  failure,  and  In 
he    shares    re.''p>onsibllity    with 
the  increase  In  living  costs. 

In  these  circumstances  the  que^t 
the  country  dees  not  concern  th 
the  President  seeks  but  the  met 
he  proposes  to  attain  It      He  Is  e 
In  his  Insistence  that  the  cost 
eluding  the  prices  of  farm  pro<lu  : 
controlled  at  a  reasonable  level, 
•whether  this  should   be  done  b; 
Congress  or  in  conjunction  with 
a  free  agent.     There  Is  reason  to 
Congress  will   no*   be   foui.d  wa 
President  handles  his  end  of 
trol  J'b  with  the  same  high  sens 
slblllty  which  he  demands  from 
tors.     Certainly  It  is  to  be  hop*d 
proves  to  be  the  case,  for  otherwise 
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t."  ;  ;..T  be  forced  to  choose  between  retain- 
ing Its  Uaditlonal  democracy  at  the  expense 
of  the  military  effort  and  a  wartime  form  oX 
government  In  which  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  supreme.  We  may  regret  having 
reached  this  cross  road,  but  that  Is  where  we 
stand.  I 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HUN.  WALTtR  A.  LYNCH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10, 1942 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
unanimous  consent  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  diisire  to  include  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  at  a  meeting  held 
in  the  continental  ballroom  of  the  San 
Moritz  Hotel,  New  York  City,  under  aus- 
pices of  the  Greater  New  York  division  of 
the  Committee  for  a  Jewish  Army,  on 
August  27,  1942: 

We  are  engaged  In  a  total  war.  It  en- 
compasses the  five  continents  and  the  seveij 
seas,  and  as  this  titanic  struggle  for  our 
exi-stence  as  a  free  people  continues,  more 
nations  wiU  be  draAU  into  the  maelstrom  of 
biocd  and  sacrifice  and  death.  People  of 
neutral  and  nonbelligerent  nations  may 
cherish  the  hope  that  they  will  escape  the 
disa;;ter  that  has  overtaken  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  It  Is  the  hope  of  the  gamble'r  who 
stakes  his  future  on  the  roll  of  the  dice  rather 
than  on  toll  and  sacrifice. 

Among  the  nonbeUigerents  there  Is.  how- 
ever, one  people  who  do  net  want  to  gamble 
on  the  outcome  cf  this  war,  and  they  are 
Jewish  people  of  Palestine.  It  Is  In  their 
cause,  which  is  Inextricably  Joined  with  the 
cause  of  the  United  Nations,  that  I  speak  here 
ton-ght 

There  are  some  who  will  say  that  the 
question  of  a  Jewish  army  in  Palestine  is  a 
matter  of  British  domestic  policy  and  that 
we  in  the  United  States  should  withhold  our 
comments.  To  th«?m  I  would  reply  that  the 
United  States  is  a  senior  m.ember  In  the  part- 
n°r;hip  of  the  United  Nations  waging  a  total 
war  against  Hitler.  Mussolini.  Hirohito.  and 
their  satellites,  and  In  this  partnership  we 
have  Inve.sted  the  total  resources  of  our  man- 
power and  wealth  As  a  senior  partner  In  this 
tremendous  war  effort,  we  have  no  Intention 
or  desire  to  Inject  ourselves  into  the  home 
policies  of  our  Allies.  The  formation  of  a 
Palestinian  army,  however,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  British  colonial  policy, 
for  it  Is  tied  up  with  the  entire  war  effort 
of  the  United  Nations. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  this  war  mili- 
tary experts  have  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  Rommel  is  less  than  100 
miles  to  the  west  of  Suez  and,  according  to 
latest  reports,  is  ei-en  now  preparing  to  strike 
again  with  over  100,000  well-equipped  Ger- 
mans and  Italians.  Against  that  force  are 
the  gallant  soldiers  of  Britain,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  and  America,  numerically  in- 
fer or.  Seventy-five  miles  north  of  Suce  are 
100  000  Jews  In  F'alestine.  ready  to  form  an 
army  of  their  ovn  to  fieht  under  United 
Nations  command,  but  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  requires  no  military  strategist  to  reach 
the  clear  conclusion  that  It  would  be  easier 
to  train  and  equip  100.000  men.  fighting 
almost  on  their  homelands,  than  to  trans- 
port half  that  ntimber  with  full  equipment 
I    thotisands  of  miles  across  hazardous  seas. 


RECOKP 

We  have  seen  the  valor  with  which  the 
Poles  and  the  Greeks  defended  their  little 
countries:  we  have  been  astounded  by  the 
fierce  resistance  of  the  Rtissians  to  the  in- 
vaders; we  have  listened  with  bated  breath 
to  the  tales  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
Filipinos,  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Americans  on  Bataan  and  Corregidcr.  Tliey 
fought  with  bravery  because  they  fought 
with  pride  and  honor  for  the  country  which 
they  held  dearer  than  life  itself.  The  Jews 
of  Palestine  will  fight  as  well  If  given  the 
opportunity.  They  will  be  fighting  for  their 
homes  and  their  country — they  will  be  fight- 
ing for  life  itself— for  If  the  German  hordes 
break  through  to  Palestine  there  can  be  no 
Dunkerque  and  there  can  be  no  surrender — 
there  can  only  be  complete  annihilation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  this  hour  of  world  crisis 
the  time  of  appeasement  has  passed.  We 
must  win  if  we  would  survive  as  a  free  nation 
and  If  we  would  hand  down  to  posterity  the 
heritage  of  freedom  that  has  been  ours.  We 
are  fighting  unscrupulous  foes,  who  for  years 
have  been  preparing  for  this  day  of  conflict, 
while  we  were  pursuing  the  path  of  peace. 
We  must  now  use  every  effort  and  every  re- 
source for  victory  and  we  must  overcome  the 
nemeils  that  has  been  mocking  the  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  with  the  oft-repeated 
statement.  '"Too  little  and  too  late." 

The  formation  of  a  Jewish  army,  recruited 
In  Palestine,  would  create  a  most  favorable 
reaction  In  the  United  States.     Whether  or 
not  there  Is  a  Jewish  army,  the  United  States 
will  fight  this  war  wherever  and  whenever  we 
meet    the    enemy.     We    shall    not    wait    for 
them  to  strike,  nor  shall  we  wonder  where  the 
next  blow  will  fall.     As  we  took  the  Initiative 
In  the  Solomons,  so  will  it  be  on  the  othei 
battle  fronts,  but  even  with  that  determina- 
tion In  mind  and  that  resolve  In  our  hearts 
the  American  people  cannot  understand  the 
policy   that   keeps   100,000   fighting   men   de- 
mobilized In  Palestine,  with  the  Suez  Canal 
the  life  line  of  the  United  Nations  Into  the 
Mediterranean,  seriously  threatened  only  75 
miles  away.     We  have  given  lend-lease  aid  tc 
Turkey  and  to  Iran  and  Iraq  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  In  the  pinch  they  will  be  for 
or  against  us.     There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
where  the  Jew  stands.     In  Palestine  there  art! 
100  000  Jews  who  want  to  fight  with  us.  who 
only  ask  for  equipment  and  the  opportunity 
to  form  an  army. 

IX  North  Africa  and  the  Suez  are  lest 
through  lack  of  manpower,  then  I  fear  that 
It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  explain  to  ths 
American  people  the  failure  to  mobilize  100,- 
000  able-bodied  Jewish  men  who  are  eager 
to  fight  as  our  comrades  in  arms  and  whosj 
offer  of  service  was  spurned.  Furthermort, 
if  while  there  is  still  an  opportunity  to  am 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  that  opportunity  is 
not  taken,  and  Palestine,  left  de^enseles^, 
falls  to  the  ravages  of  Hitler,  it  will  have  i 
shocking  effect  on  the  morale  of  our  people. 

Some  three  weeks  ago  it  was  announce! 
that  a  Palestinian  regiment,  consisting  cf 
Jews  and  Arabs,  had  been  formed  in  the  Brit- 
ish Army  for  service  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Jews  and  Arabs,  however,  wotild  be  in  sej  - 
arate  battalions.  Once  again  we  have  th;  t 
policy  of  appeasement  that  has  in  the  pai  t 
accomplished  nothing.  Does  the  right  of  tie 
Jews  of  Palestine  to  defend  themselves  de- 
pend on  the  willingness  of  the  Arabs  to  like  - 
wise  defend  themselves,  or  does  it  depend  on 
the  principle  of  Justice  that  the  people  cf 
every  land  have  the  inalienable  right  to  prc- 
tect  their  homes  and  their  families?  Amer  - 
cans  ask  in  wonderment,  "IX  battalions,  why 
not  regiments?  If  regiments,  why  not  div.- 
sions?" 

Likewise  uo  we  wonder  what  will  happen 
if  the  Arats,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  tl  e 
Malayans,  Burmese,  and  Indians,  do  not  Join 
up  with  the  British.  Does  that  mean  that 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  must  remain  defens-;- 
l&ss?     Does  that  mean,  iX  the  Arabs  do  mt 
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choose  to  fight  with  us,  the  Jewish  manpower 
of  Palestine  may  not  be  mobilized  into  an 
army  even  though  the  mobilization  and  use 
of  such  an  army  might  be  the  difference 
between  holding  and  losing  Suez? 

I  confess  that  to  me  it  portends  nothlr.g 
else,  if  a  policy  cf  appeasement  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Let  me  say  that  in  this  war  appease- 
ment has  not  gained  a  friend  ncr  won  a  diplo- 
matic victory.  To  Americans,  whose  man- 
power from  20  years  of  age  to  45.  has  been 
called  to  the  colors  and  whose  youths  of  18 
and  19  will  undoubtedly  soon  be  called,  it 
doesn't  make  sense  to  have  100,000  men. 
capable  of  being  trained  Into  first-class  fight- 
ers, within  75  miles  of  a  battle  front  and  not 
form  them  into  an  army  of  defen,se.  Just  as 
the  citizenry  of  Moscow,  Leningrad,  and 
Stalingrad  are  fighting  for  the  defense  cf  their 
hemes,  so  would  the  Jews  of  Palestine  if  given 
the  cpportunity. 

It  may  be  asked  why  do  I,  a  Christian 
American,  concern  myself  with  the  creation 
cf  a  Jewish  army  in  Palestine.  My  answer  is 
becatise  I  am  a  Christian  and  an  American. 
I  am  interested  as  a  Christian  because,  as 
a  matter  of  simple  Justice,  I  believe  in  the 
right  and  obligation  cf  every  man  to  defend 
his  home,  his  family,  and  his  country.  Be- 
cause I  know  that  Hitler  is  determined  to 
destroy  all  religion  and  I  believe  that  the 
world  cannot  live  In  peace  without  religion. 
Therefore,  as  a  Christian  I  want  to  see  Hitler 
defeated,  and  to  secure  that  defeat  I  believe 
every  resource  m'lst  be  utilized  I  am  con- 
cerned as  an  American  because  I  believe  that 
if  we  lose  this  war.  we  will  lose  everything 
that  we,  as  Americans,  hold  dear — the  free- 
doms for  which  American  patriots  fought  166 
years  ago.  and  which,  by  sacrifice,  have  been 
preserved  to  cur  generation,  p.nd  which  we, 
as  Americans,  are  determined  to  hand  down 
to  our  children.  These  liberties  are  now  in 
Jeopardy— we  cannot,  we  should  not  leave  one 
stone  unturned  in  the  mighty  effort  to  pre- 
serve those  liberties.  I.  as  a  Christian  Amer- 
ican, am  profoundly  convinced  that  the  mo- 
bilization of  the  Jews  In  Palestine,  under  the 
flag  of  their  country.  Is  vitally  neces.'^ary  and 
highly  desirable.  Were  such  mobilization  to 
be  had.  it  would  add  100.000  men  to  the  sorely 
pressed  troops  of  the  United  Nations  In  the 
Middle  East,  and.  In  my  opinion,  would  bring 
closer  to  us  that  day  which  we  are  confident 
will  come,  when  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Hiro- 
hito will  be  defeated  and  a  victorious  peace 
will  come  once  neain  to  these  beloved  United 
States, 
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HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  14,  1942 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr,  President,  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  copy  of  a  letter,  which  has. 
fortunately,  come  into  my  hands,  written 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  IMr.  Norris)  to  Mr.  Stanley 
K.  Komorskl,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.  The  let- 
ter deals  with  the  subject  of  peace  after 
the  war,  and  is  so  interesting,  so  timely, 
and  so  replete  with  wi.se  thought  that  I 
ask  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

V.'ashincton,  D.  C  ,  July  20.  1942. 
Mr  Stanley  K  Komorski, 

Omaha.  Nebr. 
My  Dear  Mr  Komorski:  I  have  read  your 
letter  of  July  14  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
You  quote  from  a  newspaper  article  you  have 
seen  In  the  World  Herald  which  pertains  to  an 
interview  with  me  as  to  what  should  be  done 
to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace.  You  make 
reference  to  my  statement  as  to  a  complete 
disarmament  of  Germany. 

In  your  letter  ycu  have  recited  some  very 
Interesting  historical  data  on  the  history  of 
Germany  and  have  very  well  set  forth  some 
cf  the  thirg.'^  which  have  happened  to  make 
Germany  the  war-like  nation  sh"*  Is  today.  As 
I  understand  it,  you  have  presented  a  very 
true  picture  of  the  history  of  Germany  going 
back  over  several  centuries,  and  you  have 
reached  the  conclusion — very  properly  I 
think — that  a  nation  which  has  indulged  in 
this  kind  of  a  rule  for  centuries  has  made  cf 
herself  a  blood-thirsty  power  bent  upon  com- 
plete rule  and  domination  of  the  whole  world. 
She  would  maintain  all  this  by  the  sword — 
her  people  for  generations  have  looked  upon 
their  government  as  a  war-like  nation  with 
the  predominant  idea  that  military  force  will 
rtile  and  that  conquered  nations  must  be  held 
practically  in  slavery — dominated  by  this 
military  power  which  uses  all  Its  abilities  to 
place  all  p?oples  but  her  own  in  human 
slavery.  What  would  Germany  have  done 
during  all  this  p3rlcd— what  could  she  do 
now — if  she  were  completely  disarmed  or.  in 
other  words,  "dehorned,"  as  I  have  suggested 
In  my  interview? 

Not  one  of  the  events  you  have  enumerated 
In  your  ccmmunicatlcn  could  have  takon 
place  If  Germany  had  had  no  arms  to  make 
it  possible  for  her  to  rule  and  to  dcmiiiate. 
I  think  you  have  demonstrated  by  your  his- 
toric references  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
kind  of  a  peace  I  have  outlined  which  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  be  perpetual.  It  would 
be  Just  as  well  to  surrender  to  Hitler  today 
as  it  would  be  to  live  in  a  world  completely 
controlled  by  military  force.  We  would  either 
be  the  slaves  of  Hitler  or  we  would  be  con- 
tinually laboring  with  only  one  idea  in  mind 
and  that  would  be  to  rule  by  military 
strength.  We  would  raise  our  children  to  be 
used  as  cannon  fodder  even  for  our  own  de- 
fense. There  would  be  an  eternity  of  strife 
and  there  would  be  no  time  spent  in  making 
this  a  better  world  in  which  to  live.  All  of 
our  capabilities  and  all  of  our  energies  would 
be  directed  toward  one  objective,  and  that 
would  be  the  producing  of  military  equip- 
ment in  order  that  wc  might  destroy  our 
enemies.  If  we  are  to  keep  this  up  for  a  few 
centuries  we  would  be  Just  as  bad  as  Ger- 
many is  today.  If  our  people  had  lived  the 
life  history  shows  the  people  of  Germany  to 
have  lived,  we  would  have  no  ambitions  ex- 
cept to  build  weapons  of  war  in  order  that  we 
might  kill  our  enemies.  This  is  what  has 
mnde  Germany  a  dangerous  nation.  That  Is 
a  condition  I  want  to  avoid.  That  is  what 
we  must  destroy  if  we  are  to  live  In  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  our  neighbors. 

We  cannot  live  in  peace  if  we  permit  the 
Axis  Powers  to  be  armed.  However,  we  can- 
not continue  indefinitely  the  same  extensive 
spending  of  money  and  the  training  of  men 
and  women  to  better  prepare  them  to  fight. 
This  would  make  life  undfsirable — we  had 
better  meet  death  at  once  than  to  bring  upon 
ourselves,  and  upon  our  children,  such  a 
condition. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  Germany  is  the  kind 
of  a  nation  you  describe  but  we  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  true.  Now,  if  we 
succeed  in  conquering  her  in  this  war,  what 


shall  we  do  about  If  What  kind  oX  a  peace 
shall  we  make?  As  I  have  often  suggeEted. 
shall  we  see  to  It  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment, the  Italian  Government,  and  the  Jap- 
anese Government  are  totally  disarmed?  As 
I  see  It,  all  kinds  of  weapons  must  be  de- 
stroyed. These  nations  must  not  have  a 
single  battleship  They  must  not  have  a 
factory  which  will  make  weapons,  airplanes, 
or  submarines  All  such  must  be  totally  and 
completely  destroyed 

Once  Germany  Is  dehorned,  she  would  be 
in  the  same  condition  In  which  my  cow  was 
as    I   described    her    In    my    Interview       How 
long  should  she   be   kept   In   that  condition 
before   the   rising   generations    would    reaU?e 
that  disarmament  was  a  blessing  rather  than 
a  curse?     I  admit  It  would  take  some  time. 
This  would  probably  not  take  place  until  the 
present  generation  has  passed  on.    The  chil- 
dren   of    the    present    generation    would    b*^ 
raised  In  a  different  atmosphere     They  would 
see  no  weapons — they  would  see  no  armies — 
there   would   be   no   Institutions  where   they 
would  be  taught  to  kill  their  fellowmen.     My 
idea  Is  that,  when  the  new  generation  comes 
into    Ijeing.    It    will    be    glad    that    Its    fore- 
fathers had   been   deprived   of   the   right   to 
produce   armaments   and    munitions    and    to 
maintain  standing  armies.     It  would  perhaps 
be    50    or    100    years    before    this    could    be 
brought    about       It    would    not    require    any 
effort  to  keep  the  conquered  nations  in  that 
condition  If  they  were  completely   disarmed 
as  I  have  outlined      No  army  of  occupation 
would   be   necessary   and.   In   my   opinion.   It 
would  not  be  long  until  It  would  require  no 
more  than  a  committee  to  see  that  nothlnij 
was  dene  to  disregard  the  disarmament  pro- 
gram.    In  what  other  way  can  we  do  this? 
Must  we  make  slaves  of  these  people — must 
we    say    to    Germany    that    because    of    h  r 
tyrannical,  merciless,  and  brutal  rule,  we  are 
going  to  treat  her  and  her  children  In  the 
same  manner?     Will  we  say  to  these  people 
that  because  their  fathers  and  their  brothers 
had  murdered  and  killed  Innocent  people  all 
over  the  world,  that  we  were  going  to  make 
slaves    of    them?      Would    that    bring    about 
peace?     Would  we  not  be  compelled  to   pur- 
sue the  same  practices  we  are  now  condemn- 
ing in  our  enemies?     We  would  be  continu- 
ing to  raise  our  children  with  the  one   idea 
that  to  conquer  and  to  kill  was  the  noblest 
attribute  of  man.    IS  that  the  kind  of  a  pence 
we  want?     Could    we    call   that   peace?     W« 
would    have    to   become    a    nation   of    armed 
tyrants  bent  upon  teaching  the  ccmlng  gen- 
erations how  to  destroy  our  enemies — how  to 
slaughter  little  children— how  to  bring  people 
to  subjection. 

How  long  would  It  be  until  the  situation 
was  reversed  and  we  would  be  the  dominat- 
ing, tyrannical  government  of  the  world, 
ruling  by  force  and  by  all  the  inhuman 
methods  now  practiced  by  Hitler  and  his 
allies?  It  might  be  natural  for  us  to  feel 
that  way.  Perhaps  In  our  own  hearts  there 
would  be  a  natural  feeling  of  revenge  and 
we  might  be  Justified  In  feeling  that  way 
but  all  history  shows  that  tyrants  alwa\8 
In  some  way  come  to  an  end  and  that  even- 
tually all  tyrants  are  overthrown  by  the  up- 
rising of  those  Imbued  with  the  Idea  of 
freedcm  and  llt>erty.  Therefore,  no  matter 
what  we  think,  we  must  be  Just  to  our 
enemies  after  we  conquer  them.  We  must 
not  underUke  to  .set  up  a  government  for 
every  other  nation  on  earth.  As  I  see  It  wo 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  say  to  every 
other  government  that  It  should  be  dis- 
continued and  a  new  government  set  up 
according  to  our  own  Ideas.  If  some  other 
nation  wants  a  kingdom  Instead  of  a  re- 
public. whUe  I  would  prefer  otherwise,  I 
would  nevertheless  say  unequivocally  that  we 
should  abide  by  its  decision.  If,  for  Instance, 
Japan  desires  an  Emperor,  let  her  have  bim. 
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That  Isn't  the  kind  of  a  gcvernm 
1  want  but  »e  must  realize  that.  If 
to  britg  about  peace,  the  other  na 
have  tne  kind  of  a  governnneRt 
The  one  exception  I  wou  d  make 
tiiat  no  nauon. could  continue  to  ha 
Ing  armies,  or  manufacture  any 
war. 

I  have  not  given  a  picture  entin 
llkini?.     I  reahze  we  cannot  have 
we   cannot   dominate  and  rule  fr 
Ington  the  Japanese  Gcvirnn: 
Government,  or  the  German  C 
we  are  to  g;ve  to  the  coming  gene 
these  governments  the  liberty  we 
In  this  country,  and  do  not  perm: 
rule  their  governments  as  they 
doomed  to  failure.    I  knew  It  may 
■Why  should  we  make  the  one  pj 
1  c';r.c?de  that  that  Is  a  fair  quesi 
should  we  insist  that  thesre  nat^.ns 
I  am  sorry  the  question  has  to  be 
I  am  sorry  it  is  even  presented  f c  ■ 
but  we  are  faced  with  th-s  situa 
will  have  to  do  some  things  we 
not  do  In  order  to  meet  the  que^t 
defense  Is  that,  because  of  armanje 
because    these    nations    have    been 
up  these  armaments,  they  have  for' 
of  the  Instincts  of  humanity  excep 
tyrannical  feeling  of  being  able 
force,  and  to  rule  without  Justice 
We  wan   to  make  It   Impossible 
eltuatlon  to  occur  again.    We  want 
cur  enemies  from  dominating  the 
we  should  make  It  lmpo«s'ble  for 
their  posterity,   to  secure  arms.     1 
any  better  method.  I  would  like  t 
The  method  I  have  outlined  Is  no: 
one — It  will  be  fought  by  many 
own  country 

You  cite  the  hi«tory  of  the  Ger 
pie — ycu  might  as  well  have  include 
as  a  nation  which  has  attempted  t 
world  by  force     You  say  Germany 
done  thl.':  and  therefore   we   sho 
her  government  and  establish  a 
which  conforms  to  what  our   Idea 
what  a  government  should  be      D 
occur  to  you  that  such  a  step  wou 
6o  much  expense  that  we  would  be 
dal   slavery    the   rest   of   our    lives 
children's  lives? 

If  the  Axis  Powers  are  dehorned 
poon    forget    their    desire    to    rule 
They  cannot  carry  on  If  they  do  net 
weapons  and  the  money  with  who 
en.     When   they  realize   that   such 
while  abhorred   to  b<-gin  with,   ha 
proeperity.  peace,  and  happines 
time  celebrate  the  day.  as  we 
Fourth  of  July,  as  the  day  on  whi 
prived  cur  enemies  of  the  use  of  the 
of  human  destruction. 

S^me  factors  will  be  necessary  tc 
In  framing  a  peace.     Ssme  of  them 
with  much  opposition  from  honest 
women.     Among  these   questions 
tlon.     Arc  we  to  demand  that  Germ 
and  Japan  shall  pay  all  the  expen 
war.     We  can  prove  that  they  she 
yet  we  must  know  that  that  wcu'd 
Ing   an   im.postfibility.     As  hard   as 
unjust  as  It  may  be  to  face,  we  wi 
suffer  for  generations  to  come  to 
terrible  debt  we  have  Incurred  and 
ring     We  will  have  to  betr  at  le: 
this  expense  even  though  we  conced 
With  that  it  Is  unjust  aud  that  we  s 
bear  any  of  it.    The  conquered  nat 
be  required  to  pay  as  much  as  the 
to  pay  tut  we  must  not  go  beyond 
We  must  not  make  slaves  of  them 
have  a  peace  which  will  have  as 
main  objects  the  liberty  of  the  h 
wherever  it  may  be.     If  we  requirec 
quered  nations  to  repudiate   the 
fcave  incurred  In  the  preparation  o 
cr  in  carrying  on  this  war — absolut 
every  debt  of   that  kind — we   wc 
thejB  of  a   burden — a  burden  tlia 
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selves  In  our  own  case  must  bear  If  we  do  not 
expect  to  repudiate  these  debts.  This  re- 
pudiation would  enable  the  conquered  na- 
tions to  pay  much  more  toward  their  share 
of  the  billions  of  dollars  we  have  been  ex- 
pending in  this  war  If  they  were  required 
to  repudiate  their  own  Indebtedness  they 
would  be  able  to  stand  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  indebtedness  which  must  be  borne  by  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  The  repudiation 
of  their  debts  would  make  it  dangerous  in  the 
future  for  any  financial  institution — wherever 
located — to  lurther  finance  any  similar  at- 
tempt to  conquer  the  world.  They  would 
realize  that  there  wruld  be  a  very  great  possi- 
bility that  they  would  lose  their  entire  In- 
vestment and,  since  they  make  that  Invest- 
ment for  financial  reasons  only,  they  would 
not  make  these  Investments  at  all. 

I  have  written  you  at  some  length  because 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  historic 
references  and  l)ccause  it  seems  to  me  you 
do  not  fully  comprehend  the  statements  I 
have  made  in  the  interview  you  have  referred 
to.  You  did  not  send  me  the  Interview — I 
do  not  know  Just  what  was  In  It  or  what  was 
stated  but  I  have  given  an  Interview  to  the 
Associated  Press  along  the  lines  of  this  letter. 
It  is  as  important  as  the  war  itself  that  we 
should  put  this  world  In  a  condition  where 
we  should  never  hr;ve  another  war.  There 
is  danger  that  we  cannot  stand  this  one  with- 
out financial  ruin. 

Thanking  ycu  for  your  letter  and  wishing 
ycu  the  best  and  happiest  future  in  store 
for  man.  I  am 

Very  tiuly  yours, 

G     W.   NORRIS. 


■.i.hn  m  lii'^u. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  ROBERT  R.RLYNOLDS 

TH   CAROLINA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  14.  1942 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  two  editorials 
from  the  News  and  Observer,  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  from  the  pen  of  the  Honorable 
Josephus  Daniels.  The  first  editorial 
apj)eared  on  August  15,  under  the  title. 
"The  Tragedy  of  India."  and  the  sec- 
ond on  the  isth  of  Augu.^t,  under  the 
title,  "Imprisonment  of  Gandhi  Is  Most 
Deplorable." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Fiom  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
of  August  15,  19421 

THK   TRAGEDY    OF    INDIA 

The  Government  at  Washington  was  greatly 
embarraseed  by  the  suggestion  of  a  British 
leader  that  Britain  and  America  saw  eye  to 
eye  in  rettard  to  the  terrible  situation  in  India 
and  would  together  put  down  the  Gandhi 
uprising 

It  was  quick  to  declare  that  "the  American 
forces  are  in  India  solely  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  the  Axis  and  have  been  warned  to 
avoid  scrupulously  any  participation  in  In- 
ternal troubles  there." 

In  addition  the  statement  Is  made  that 
"in  the  event  of  disturbances  where  they 
are  stationed  they  are  authorized  to  resort 
to  defensive  measures  only  should  their  own 
personal  safety  or  that  of  other  American 
Citizens  be  endangered." 


This  la  statesmanlike  and  democratic  at- 
mosphere. Some  newspapers  mistakenly 
hurried  to  inform  their  readers  that  "the 
choice  has  been  made  for  India.  We  have 
decided  to  meet  Gandhis  violence  with  vio- 
lence," and  one  paper  said,  "Decision  was 
made  formally  by  the  British,"  and  added. 
"It  is  unthinkable  In  this  global  war  that 
such  a  decision  was  made  without  consulting 
Washington  and  getting  official  United  States 
approval."  The  btatemcnt  Issued  by  our 
State  Department  shows  that  the  Idea  that 
this  country  had  given  Its  approval  to  the 
British  policy  in  India  is  incorrect. 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  this  republic,  en- 
tering this  war  to  uphold  and  advance  de- 
mocracy, should  uphold  Britain's  present 
attitude  toward  India  or  its  long  domination 
and  exploitation  of  that  country. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  weigh  the  pros  and 
cons  and  assess  the  mistakes  of  Gandhi  and 
Churchill  to  deplore  the  situation  In  India. 
At  any  time  In  25  years  Britain  could  have 
escaped  the  bitterness  and  violence  by  with- 
drawing and  letting  the  people  of  India  enjoy 
the  independence  to  which  they  have  an  in- 
herent right.  Pride  of  empire  and  imperial 
exploitation  prevented  that  withdrawal. 
But  Britain's  mistakes  cannot  be  cited  to 
Justify  a  policy  In  India  which  is  tragic  and 
which  may  aid  the  Axis,  though  that  is  far 
from  the  Intention  of  Gandhi.  He  and  his 
followers  have  highly  resolved  to  be  inde- 
pendent. They  thought  it  was  in  their  grasp 
after  the  World  War.  It  eluded  them.  Now 
they  think  they  must  extort  it  In  Britain's 
extremity  or  they  WiU  never  obtain  It.  That 
Is  the  explanation  for  their  course  which  has 
precipitated  a  serious  situation  In  the  Far 
East. 

But  the  United  States  wisely  declines  to  be 
a  party  to  a  condition  for  which  it  Is  in  no 
way  responsible,  or  to  permit  its  armed  men 
to  join  the  British  police  in  an  internal  strug- 
gle between  the  British  and  the  people  of 
India.  It  Is  distressed  that  the  Indian  trag- 
edy enables  the  Nazis  to  say  that  Briton  says 
It  Is  fighting  for  freedom  and  democracy 
while  beating  down  and  killing  people  in 
India  whose  only  crime  is  that  they  are  re- 
solved to  govern  themselves  and  end  rule 
imposed  from  abroad. 

In  March  and  April  of  this  year,  sensing 
the  dangers  in  India,  Raymond  Clapper,  the 
able  columnist  and  commentator,  flew  to 
India  to  take  a  first-hand  view  of  what  was 
going  on  and  what  might  eventuate  in  that 
country.  In  a  series  of  informing  articles  he 
portrayed  the  depressing  weakness  in  the 
position  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Far 
East.  He  interviewed  Gandhi  and  Nehru 
and  wrote  the  Inside  situation.  He  pointed 
cut  that  in  Europe  the  United  Nations  were 
fighting  to  liberate  a  continent  from  the 
Nazi  oppressor,  and  he  said: 

"But  in  Asia  the  native  populations  were 
inclined  to  regard  the  western  nations  as  the 
oppressor.  Freedom  was  for  the  white  fclks 
in  Europe  not  for  the  dark-skinned  races 
east  of  Suez." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  counsel  of 
Mr.  Clapper  had  not  been  followed  by  the 
British  Government  at  that  time.  Now  Mr. 
Clapper  approving  the  anti-impeiialistic 
speeches  of  Vice  President  Wallace  and  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  Welles  says  "something 
oueht  to  have  been  done  about  It,"  and 
adds: 

"But  they  got  the  horse  laugh  from  the  so- 
called  realists  who  were  so  intent  upon  be- 
ing hard-boiled  realists  that  they  missed 
the  true  reality — which  is  Gandhi  wrecking 
India,  wrecking  the  main  base  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  east,  Inviting  a  Japanese 
invasion,  the  cutting  oiJ  of  China,  and  the 
spread  of  Japanese  power  west  across  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  Join  hands  with  Germany 
and  slice  the  allied  world  across  its  middle. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"It  Is  not  too  late  ever  to  get  ourselves 
straight  with  the  world.    So  long  as  the  im- 
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presflon  remair.s — and  with  the  grounds  for 
suspicion  that  support  it — that  when  the  war 
Is  won  the  western  nations  will  climb  up  on 
the  backs  of  the  east  again  and  feed  off  the 
old  meal  ticket — that  long  we  will  be  let 
down  in  the  face  of  our  enemies  as  we  have 
been  throughout  the  colonial  east,  except  in 
the  Philippines. 

"The  fact  that  Gandhi  Is  stabbing  us  in  the 
back  does  not  relieve  us  of  correcting  the 
situation  which  has  invited  such  treachery. 
Our-  intentions  with  regard  to  the  post-war 
world  are  very  real  weapons  in  this  war.  Up 
to  now  they  are  weapons  that  have  been 
used  against  us  Instead  of  by  us." 

There  Is  more  wisdom  In  the  report  of 
Mr.  Clapper  when  he  was  In  India  and  his 
present  observation  about  the  tragic  situa- 
tion in  India  today  than  all  the  words  and 
speeches  that  have  come  out  of  Britain  and 
from  Americans  who  are  too  blind  to  see 
that  a  v  ar  for  democracy  Is  hindered  by  the 
failure  to  extend  democratic  rule  alike  to 
Asia  and  Europe. 

Uncle  Sam  is  wise  to  refuse  to  coerce  the 
Indians.  If  Churchill  (who  has  been  silent, 
letting  Cripps  do  the  talking  about  India) 
had  been  as  wise,  this  worst  of  tragedies 
could  have  been  averted. 

[From  the  Raleigh  (N.  C  )  News  and  Observer 
of  August  18,  1942] 

IMPRISONMENT    OF   GANDHI    IS    MOST    DEPLORABLE 

The  Atlantic  Charter  breathes  the  spirit  of 
democracy  and  Independence  as  well  as  free 
access  to  raw  materials  to  all  peoples.  In 
every  declaration  the  spokesmen  cf  this 
country  have  solemnly  declared  that  in  war 
they  are  actuated  by  the  principles  of  the 
prevention  of  Nazi  totalitarianism  and  the 
extension  of  self-government  to  all  people 
who  long  for  that  inlierent  right. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  utterances  of 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Vice 
President  Wallace  and  Undersecretary  of 
State  Welles  for  an  end  of  Imperial  rule  rep- 
resent the  convictions  of  all  Americans  ex- 
cept the  few  who  wish  privilege  for  them- 
selves at  home  and  therefore  have  sympathy 
for  the  colonial  policy  abroad. 

The  Americans  fighting  and  dying  in  Solo- 
mon Islands  and  on  the  seven  seas  are  not 
putting  their  life  in  Jeopardy  to  continue  the 
Empire  ol  Britain  or  the  Netherlands  or  any 
other  European  country  long  exploiting 
weaker  peoples.  These  people — in  India,  In 
Africa,  and  In  all  other  parts  of  the  world 
now  governed  from  abroad — have  as  much 
right  to  order  their  own  way  of  life  as  have  the 
people  of  Britain  and  the  United  States.  If, 
when  this  war  Is  won.  Independence  to  all 
does  not  follow,  it  will  sow  the  seed  for 
future  wars.  People  will  die  rather  than  be 
subjected  to  rule  imposed  from  abroad. 

The  United  States  fell  under  the  spell  cf 
Imperialism  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  when  "we  took  Panama  and 
let  the  Senate  talk."  when  we  bought  the 
Filipinos  at  so  much  a  head  after  Dewey  had 
won  the  Battle  of  Manila,  made  Puerto  Rico 
a  virtual  crown  colony,  held  strings  over 
Cuba,  and  used  marines  to  collect  debts  and 
Insure  profits  to  American  exploiters  In  weak 
countries  to  the  south  of  us. 

Then  came  the  "good  neighbor"  era,  with 
recognition  of  the  right  of  every  nation  to 
manage  its  own  affairs — the  self-determina- 
tion Wilson  preached — and  the  sincere  car- 
rying out  of  that  policy.  It  was  strengthened 
by  the  act  of  Congress,  agreeable  to  the 
Filipinos,  that  In  August  1946,  the  PhUlp- 
pines  should  fully  possess  their  independ- 
ence. When  the  present  war  broke  in  the 
Far  East  President  Roosevelt  assured  the 
Filipinos  again  that  their  country  would 
achieve  complete  independence. 

That  was  the  hour  when  ChurchUl  should 
have  made  a  like  assurance  to  the  peopie  of 
India.  The  failure  to  do  so  is  responsible 
for  the  most  deplorable  situation  that  has 


developed  since  Pearl  Harbor.  The  half- 
way measures  suggested,  without  assurance 
of  independence  from  the  King,  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Prime  Minister,  did  not  satisfy 
the  people  of  India  who  have  long  had  in- 
dependence as  their  heart's  desire.  The  im- 
prisonment of  Gandhi,  the  killing  of  his  sec- 
retary, the  wholesale  arrests  of  members  of 
the  All-India  Congress  Party  and  the  tise  of 
soldiers  to  put  down  the  people  whose  only 
crime  is  that  they  wish  to  be  Independent, 
Is  regarded  by  them  as  giving  the  lie  to  the 
professions  of  devotion  to  democracy  and 
Independence.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  agree 
with  all  that  Gandhi  and  his  followers  have 
done  to  condemn  Britain's  failure  to  prevent 
the  catastrophe  that  disturbs  the  world. 

When  the  World  War  was  on.  and  India 
was  with  Britain,  the  people  of  India  be- 
lieved that  after  victory  they  would  achieve 
their  independence.  They  were  sorely  dis- 
appointed. Ever  since  they  have  been  yearn- 
ing to  possess  their  inherent  right  as  they 
have  been  ruled  by  British  officials  and  kept 
In  subjection  by  British  troops.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  are  not  now  trusting  the 
promises  with  strings  attached  made  without 
assurances  by  the  King,  the  Parliament,  and 
the  Prime  Minister?  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  British  rulers  even  belatedly  will  fol- 
low the  same  course  as  to  India  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  long  ago  pursued  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Philippines? 

Every  American  who  believes  In  democ- 
racy and  deplores  the  blow  given  to  It  by  Its 
best  friend  In  Europe  In  the  Indian  arrests 
of  men  for  "the  heinous  crime  cf  wishing 
to  be  free"  ought  to  read  a  forthright  article 
written  by  E.  B.  Sherman,  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican  and  is  reprinted  elsewhere  on  this 
page.  It  opens  the  door  of  his  mind  and 
lets  one  see  its  spirit  through  the  years  and 
the  Influences  which  have  shaped  his  think- 
ing. It  Is  as  original  and  convincing  as  It 
is  sound  In  Its  conclusion. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Scptcviber  14.  1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  of 
Maj.  Joseph  K.  Carson,  former  mayor  of 
Portland,  Oreg..  which  he  delivered  at  the 
American  Legion  convention  in  July. 
The  address  was  reprinted  in  the  Oregon 
Labor  Press  of  August  21,  1942,  and  is  as 
follows: 

This  War  Is  for  Keeps 

(The  speech  of  Maj.  Joe  Carson,  former 
mayor  of  Portland,  at  the  American  Legion 
convention  last  month  is  so  unusual  in  its 
good  sense  and  application  that  It  Is  herewith 
presented  In  full.  It  Is  a  document  that 
ought  to  be  read  carefully  by  every  Amer- 
ican.) 

(By  Joe  Carson) 

With  the  beginning  of  this  Legion  year 
many  were  apprehensive  as  to  whether  theie 
would  be  another  department  convention. 
Sinister  omens  cast  their  shadows  across  our 
land.  It  was  apparent  to  all  thinking  people 
that  a  crisis  v;as  Imminent.  Something  that 
could  not  find  expression  permeated  the  sub- 
consciousness of  people  who  took  time  to 
care.    A  pall  was  cast  over  the  optimism  of 


those  who  were  concerned  about  raiioual 
security.  Well,  we  do  have  a  convention  but 
it  is  unlike  previous  ones  In  many  respects. 
Absent.  Indeed,  is  the  festive  spirit  and  Jocu- 
lar words  of  other  days.  We  meet  to  transact 
business  of  the  department  and  return  to 
our  several  tasks. 

But  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  God  and 
country  is  not  absent.  The  pimciples  upon 
which  the  American  Legion  was  founded  are 
brought  vividly  belorc  us  as  we  ponder  here 
our  future  course.  We  find  ourselves  taking 
account  of  the  stark  realities  which  face  us 
as  a  nation.  ReaHties  which  you  and  I  were 
fearful  would  descend  upon  us  Realities 
which  even  now  are  obscure  to  millions  of 
our  fellow  countrymen. 

Even  today,  standing  as  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  frightful  campaigns,  there  Is  an 
apathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of  many  that 
Is  shocking.  Altogether  too  many  are  striving 
for  political  advantage  «nd  profits.  Tlie 
necessity  for  hardslilp  and  privation  seems 
to  have  escaped  popular  understanding.  For- 
titude and  patience  are  not  being  emphasized. 
Some  even  believe  they  are  doing  the  Oov- 
ernm.ent  a  favor   by   buying   war   bonds. 

But  those  who  formerly  served  cur  country 
realize  that  it  is  Imperative  that  wc  not 
only  defeat  the  Axis  Powers  but  that  we  do 
such  a  good  job  cf  It  that  they  shall  never 
again  be  able  to  plunge  the  entire  civilized 
world  into  a  maelstrom  of  carnage  and  blood. 
We  of  the  American  Legion  know  that  a  vic- 
torious Japan  in  control  of  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  Asia  means  the  extermination 
cf  the  white  race  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  means  the  end  of  the  right  of  freemen  to 
order  their  own  lives.  Defeat  means  slavery. 
degradation,  and  death.  Slavery  means 
death  to  our  white  race  and  its  civilization. 
The  white  man  cannot  long  live  In  slavery. 
We  detest  slavery  so  strongly  that  we,  at  the 
price  of  rivers  of  white  blood,  freed  the  slaves 
in  this  Nation.  Would  you  rear  a  child  to 
be  a  slave  to  the  Jap?     Would  you? 

CRISIS  IS  SEAL 

We  are  face  to  face  with  destiny.  The 
crisis  of  today  transcends  all  crises  in  cur 
history.  We  are  come  to  grips  with  enemies 
who  have  spent  years  planning  our  destruc- 
tion. They  wish  to  destroy  us  because  they 
covet  our  material  abundance.  They  hate 
us  with  a  smouldering  malevolent  hate. 
They  are  un-Christlan.  uncharitable,  un- 
faithful, unsympathetic,  and  wholly  dis- 
honest. 

Between  such  enemies  as  I  have  described 
with  their  pagan  materialism  and  the  ideals  of 
justice,  freedom,  and  democracy  which  stem 
from  a  Christian  concept  of  life  and  morality, 
there  can  be  no  reconciliation.  Therefore. 
this  war  Is  for  keeps.  We  win  It  or  we  lose 
it.     But  win  we  must,  and  we  shall. 

The  answer  is  a  simple  one.  The  formula 
for  victory  is  a  determination  on  the  part; 
of  all  that  we  give  all.  even  our  lives,  to 
achieve  triumphant  victory.  Lip  service  will 
not  do,  half-hearted  service  will  not  suffice. 
It  will  mean  months  of  trial  and  hardships. 
There  must  be  subordination  of  self  to  duty 
and  cheerful  acceptance  of  onerous  responsi- 
bilities. There  must  be  an  awakening  from 
lethargy  and  a  quickening  cf  patriotic  fervor. 
All  trivialities  and  indifferences  must  be  rele- 
gated to  the  rear,  and  genuine,  old-fashioned 
zeal  must  lead  the  column. 

With  our  maimed  and  wounded  comrades 
and  the  white  crosses  of  Flanders  Field  as 
constant  reminders,  we  have  prayed  that 
peace  be  eternal.  But  we  have  never  for- 
gotten that  only  the  strong  may  be  free. 
Strong  In  faith,  strong  In  morality,  strong  in 
purpose,  and  strong  In  cur  determination  to 
be  so  well  and  adequately  prepared  that  no 
foe  would  dare  attack  us.  We  have  known 
all  along  that  only  through  national  strength 
could  we  avert  attack.  We  have  urged  mili- 
tary training  In  our  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  not  because  we  wished  to  place  any 
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Tmusual  burden  upon  any  studci 
cause  we   brlieve  we  all  owe  a  di 
country    and    that    those    who    re 
education   at  public  expense   =hcv 
thennselves  to  help  to  defend  the  i 
which   have  made   their  educat 
The  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  once 
those  are  fit   to  live  who  are  nc 
die  "    Our  liberties  have  been  d€ 
and    we   may   only   preserve   them 
willing  to  fight  for  them. 

WARNING  UNHEIDCD 

But   our  words  of  warnini;  have 
heeded      Year  after  ycur  we  have  t 
necessity  of  national  defense.    F<j 
and    devotion    to    this   cause    w« 
called    sword    rattlers    and    w.-.r 
names     not     printable, 
fancy  thmkers  tell  uur  people  tha 
national  questions  can  be  settled 
p«ace  table.    They  point  to  iho 
in    International    fnenciship    that 
rrade.  particularly  that  evidencetl 
change  of  students  between  the  " 
and  Japan.     In   the  lisiht  of  wha 
pcned.  one  wonders  how  many  Jap 
to  this  counuy  iis  students  and 
came  as  '•pies.    All  of  us  remcmbe 
of   print   paper   and   barreL-   cf   pv 
v.ere  used  m  thio  coiuiiry  to  expl. 
great  movement   toward  inieruat 
had   been   made   by   the  accompi 
the    Kellogg-Bnand    Pact.     This 
dccunieiit  was  to  be  the  formula 
ood   and  sweetness.     Yet 
-    that    treaty    even    whil 
signing  it. 

It  was  simply  a  device  to  fool 
while  the  otiier  fellow  wa.s  going 
Idly    preparing    to    make   war   u 
have  been   told   by  some   of   thcs  ■ 
thinkers    that    had    we    but    trea 
Hitler    and    Mussolini    with    swt 
kindness  that  they  would  hnve 
kind.     I   suppcae   they   call   the 
The    opponents    of    national    df 
solved  nothing  by  their  diploma': 
they  have  erected  a  modern  tow 
with  Its  confusion  of  tons;ties  and 

All  of  this  leads  us  to  an   r.'c.i 
the  thing  called  diplomat.     What 
ma;y     Is   a   diplomat   a    Vcn    R;i 
Clano.   a  Laval,   or  a  Matsucka"' 
diplomats:'     If  they  are  typical, 
nltion  of  diplomats  of  that  kind 
are  nothmg  more  cr  leas  than  c 
drp.-5ed  in  morning  clcthei;  and 
Bilk  hats  and  cares      And  1!  the 
the.'ie  fellows  is  typical,  we  may  say 
macy.  for  the  HiOSt  part,  consists 
monstrous  lies  In  bl.;  words.     Our 
seems  to  be  that   treaty  making: 
process    of    willful     deceit.     Mo? 
treaties  of  peace  are  nothing  more 
written    evidence    of    a    complt '.e 
standing   and   mJstrust   between 
signatory   thereto.     And   yet  we 
have  recourse  to  diplomacy  as   t 
security.     The  fact  Is  that  brave 
now  die  becau<ic  so  many  cf  our 
tried    to   substitute   so-called   dip 
common    sense.     You    and    I    ca 
where  Kurusu   and  Nomura  were 
gallant    men    a:    Pearl    Harbor 
murdered. 

Yes.  fun  has  been  noade  of  us 
have  been  apprehensive  about 
our  country      We  have  been  re 
very  unccm;  ry  terms  whcr 

to  ob.<erve    ."  e   Day.     We 

there  were  many  more  Imont 
nmnev  than  they  were  upon  obfc 
."tie  Day      M;>ny  of  them  now 
(uiien  in  step  and  observed  that 
In  .>.pite  of  all  our  eflorta.  the  opp 
ne<i  tho  ri.»v   -cai!'  t  us.     Thev  d: 
»f  weif  \.;r.i'o  e  drrtnSfely  to  pre 
vi:u-ie  we  wou!d  be  atarkcd      M; 
cpposini;  natunal   defence  were 
oere.    It  was  their  sincerity  that 
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the  more  danger<~us.  It  was  said  cf  Robes- 
pierre by  a  statesman  of  his  day:  "He  is  the 
most  dangerous  man  in  France  because  h3 
believes  every  word  he  s.iys." 

PhAC%  NOT  IN  SIGHT 

As  proof  of  some  of  the  things  I  have  said, 
I  feimply  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
today  with  submarines  threatening  the  life 
of  our  merchant  marme.  with  Hitler's  legions 
driving  toward  the  oil  fields  of  the  Caucasus 
and  Rommel  thrust 'ng  his  pincers  toward 
Cairo  and  Alex;;ndria,  meetings  are  being 
htld  discussing  the  kind  of  a  peace  we  are 
goihg  to  have.  Where  in  hell  is  there  any 
peace?  Imagine  with  a  nation  in  dire  peril, 
any  one  taking  the  time  talking  about  peace 
plans  when  we  do  not  have  any  peace  la 
prospect.  They  ought  to  get  into  service.  If 
they  do,  they  will  be  so  busy  that  they  will 
have  no  time  to  dawdle  around  with  a  lot 
cf  vap.d  mental  Illusions.  Work,  not  wcrry 
about  the  meiuns  of  a  peace  we  don't  have 
is  the  thing  we  need  to  wm  the  war. 

Net  only  have  we  pleaded  for  a  strong 
nat-onal  defense,  but  we  have  likewise  urged 
the  principle  cf  universal  service.  Our  plea 
for  universal  service  likewise  has  fallen  on 
deaf  ears.  Wc  have  steed  for  that  principle 
cf  service  because  we  believe  that  none 
should  escape  doing  his  or  her  share  in  time 
of  national  peril.  We  believe  there  should  be 
no  millionaires  made  while  brave  men  go 
out  to  die  Then  too.  we  believe  that  only 
throusjh  universal  service  can  victory,  real 
vlctcrv'.  be  aciiieved  with  the  least  loss  of 
blocd  and  treasure 

Comrades,  we  shall  have  universal  service 
but  the  American  Legion  will  receive  no 
credit  for  It.  We  want  it  done,  and  we  are 
not  concerned  as  to  whom  the  credit  shall 
be  g.ven.  Every  day  we  see  further  ev.dence 
that  universal  service  is  being  made  a  part 
of  the  national  prcgrcm. 

The  rationing  of  sugar,  the  rationing  cf 
tirps,  the  regis'raflon  of  all  men  from  18 
to  65,  the  limitation  of  profils.  the  purchase 
of  war  bonds,  the  scrap  rubber  drive  and 
other  drives  for  netded  materials,  the  civilian 
defe.'se  and  many,  many  other  things  in 
which  people  are  participating,  are  ample 
evidence  cf  the  way  universal  service  is  being 
invoked.  More  and  more  we  discover  evi- 
dence en  the  part  of  people  of  the.r  willin.7- 
ness  and  e-.gerness  now  to  be  of  service.  Our 
people  were  alwaj-s  fundamentally  sourd. 
They  were  simply  led  off  of  the  main  track 
into  a  labyiintji  of  illusions. 

POLmCAL    ACTION    tHtCED 

While  you  and  I  said  the  Legion  should 
take  no  part  in  politics,  those  who  opposed 
our  policies  were  in  politics  knee  deep  and 
up  to  the  elbows.  I  hope  that  hercafier  we 
will  take  mere  cf  a  part  m  pohtici.  and  that 
we  won't  make  any  excuses  for  doing  it. 
Why  fhouldn  t  we?  Politics  is  the  science 
of  government,  and  who  is  there  among  tis 
with  greater  right  to  participate  in  the  affairs 
of  government  than  these  who  have  served 
It  In  time  cf  emergency?  If  we  had  taken  a 
greatef  part  in  politics,  we  would  have  had 
a  better  national  defense  today,  and  we 
WoUld  have  made  greater  sindts  in  convert- 
ing the  people  to  the  principle  of  universal 
service.  Yes,  we  are  going  to  have  universal 
seivice  and  we  are  all  to  be  the  better  for  it. 

There  is  anotlier  reason  why  we  are  going 
to  have  universal  service  and  that  is  because 
we  are  going  to  keep  fauh  with  a  little 
fellcw  ycu  and  I  knew  We  may  describe 
hmi  aa  being  a  son  of  the  Legion.  It  seems 
Just  such  a  short  time  ago  wlJcn  tlus  little 
fellow  was  running  around  {having  Indian 
and  cowboy  and  the  like.  It  la  short,  such  a 
short  ume  as  memory  goes,  since  he  entered 
grammar  school  and  when  he  used  tc  come 
home  crying,  because  he  had  hurt  h!.«  toe 
or  met  wUh  some  ether  colossal  accident, 
locking  for  the  sympathy  and  medical  atten> 
lion  of  his  mother.    And,  of  course.  It  Just 


seems  like  yesterday  he  entered  high  school 
and  played  some  football  and  other  games, 
and  as  he  did  so  we  saw  this  same  little 
chap  growing  larger  and  developing  a  sort 
of  bcyish  shyness.  New  he  has  never  been 
exposed  to  any  hr.rdships.  He  had  plenty 
cf  food  and  a  good  place  to  sleep  and  went 
to  a  gccd  school  and  had  a  lovely  teacher. 
His  athletic  coach  was  a  fine  man  and  h:,s 
friends  and  schcclmates  ^ere  spcndid  ycung 
fellovrs.  And.  of  ccuT«e,  It  seems  like  no 
time  at  all  since  he,  as  a  freshman  entered 
one  of  cur  cclle^es.  Oh,  I  don't  knew 
whether  he  made  the  vr.rsity.  tut  this  little 
fellcw  we  knew  not  so  long  ago  had  grown 
EtalTvart  In  body  and  strong.  He  walked 
with  a  steady  step,  he  carried  his  head  high; 
he  was  always  polite  a::d  respectful  to  his 
parents  and  to  h's  elders  and  to  his  asso- 
ciates. Remember  him  when  he  used  to 
come  heme  and  say: 

•'Dad,  don't  ycu  think  that  something 
shculd  be  done  to  outlaw  wars?" 

Then  you  rem.emoer  you  said: 

"Oh.  si;re  son,  of  course  something  shcu'd 
be  done." 

"Well,  Dad.  I  have  heard  some  talk  about 
armies,  and  some  say  we  men  should  net 
have  to  take  military  training  In  school,  and 
that  armies  are  simply  organized  and  armed 
to  make  war." 

NECESSrXT  RECOCNirro 

V/e'l.  that  caused  you  to  think,  but  you 
simply  said: 

"Of  course  we  need  armies.  There  are 
other  people  in  this  world  who  are  not  as 
humane  as  we.  and  in  whom  we  can  place  no 
trust.  Therefore,  I  want  you  to  go  ahead 
and  take  military  training  and  equip  your- 
self to  be  of  service  to  your  country  In  case 
you  are  needed." 

"But.  Dad.  I  hear  some  of  them  saying  that 
It  isn't  democratic  to  compel  any  of  us  fellows 
to  take  military  training." 

Well,  you  told  him: 

"Now  look  here  son.  The  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship have  corresponding  responsibilities 
and  your  future  security  and  the  security  of 
your  mother  and  your  sister,  and  the  security 
of  the  young  woman  whom  you  are  to  marry 
and  the  children  that  you  hcpe  ccme  to  your 
home  depend  upon  men  like  you  being  will- 
ing to  discharge  to  the  full  the  duty  of  citi- 
zenship. One  of  these  dutirs  is  to  make  your- 
self ever  available  for  the  Nation's  service  if 
the  clouds  of  war  shall  darken  the  sky." 

You  may  have  feit  a  trifle  uneasy  having 
questicns  like  that  put  to  you  but  that  boy 
did  take  his  military  training.  He  did  so 
because  he  believed  you,  his  dad.  Today  he 
is  somewhere  on  a  far-off  pcjt  of  our  battle 
line.  He  Is  flying  a  bomber,  a  fighter,  or  a 
pursuit  plane.  He  is  commanding  an  antiair- 
craft platoon  or  an  infantry  platoon.  He  may 
be  a  second  lieutenant  or  a  sergeant,  a  bom- 
bardier or  a  tank  operator.  He  is  honest, 
proud,  and  strong.  He  is  the  little  fellow 
that  you  and  I  u^ed  to  see  pl.Tving  with  his 
little  friends  as  we  went  to  and  from  our  daily 
ta.«^ks.  He  Is  not  a  little  fellow  now.  He  is  a 
fighting  Christian  soldier  and  he  is  out  there 
to  die  If  need  be  for  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion. You  and  I  are  going  to  carry  the  story 
about  this  little  fellow  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  we  are  golne  to  do  It  with  such 
fervor  that  cur  pcop'c  will  respond  as  one  in 
universal  service  to  him  and  the  principles 
for  which  he  Is  fighting. 

WK  wiu.  xssp  rArrH 

We  are  going  to  see  to  It  that  he  does  not 
get  tQo  little  or  get  it  too  late.  We  are  going 
to  see  to  It  that  we  keep  fatth  with  him. 
And  we  are  going  to  do  something  more.  W« 
are  going  to  see  to  it  that  he  has  a  chance  to 
establish  himself  in  life  when  he  comes  back, 
and  tJiat  the  mnimed.  the  injured,  and  the 
sick  be  given  a  full  measure  of  Ju-^tlce  Ws 
will  not  cast  him  In  broi.re  now,  but  we  will 
build  in  our  hearts  a  full  determination  that 
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the  trust  he  has  placed  In  us  to  do  our  part 
Is  not  misplaced.  The  American  Legion  sa- 
lutes him.  It  salutes  the  fine  young  women 
of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  and  other  services 
who  serve  with  him.  We  pray  that  he  and 
she  be  spared  to  return  to  us  sound  In  mind 
and  body. 

Yes:  we  shall  keep  the  faith.  For  more 
than  a  generation  we  have  tried  to  teach  our 
fellow  citizens  the  virtue  of  national  strength. 
And  we  have  not  been  alone.  The  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Women's  Re- 
lief Corps;  the  United  Spanish  War  'Veterans 
and  their  Auxiliary,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  their  Auxiliary,  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  and  Auxiliary,  the  Forty  and 
Eight  and  the  Eight  and  Forty,  our  own  Aux- 
iliary, and  other  veteran  organizations  have 
been  as  one  with  us  in  striving  for  a  common 
goal.  The  Gold  Star  Mothers,  the  Navy 
Mothers,  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have 
served,  as  have  we.  Many  fraternal  orders, 
labor  organizations,  and  civic  bodies  have 
rendered  conspicuous  service  in  the  cause  cf 
preparedness.  There  are  other  organizations 
which  could  be  menticnsd  with  just  praise. 
Working  together,  great  things  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

SUPPORT    PRESIDENT 

It  is  imperative  that  we  support  our  lead- 
ers. We  must  uphold  the  hand  of  the  Presi- 
dent, He  is  our  leader,  and  what  is  more, 
he  is  our  elected  leader.  Even  those  who 
opposed  the  administration  most  strongly 
have  had  the  privilege  of  voting  against  it 
three  times — and  that — In  these  days  of 
totalitarianism  is  really  something. 

While  supporting  our  leaders  we  must  be 
on  guard  against  abuses  in  the  administra- 
tion of  government.  The  Selective  Service 
must  be  fairly  and  impartially  administered. 
There  are  countless  ways  in  which  we  can  aid 
those  who  serve  the  public   welfare. 

With  firm  conviction  In  the  righteousness 
of  our  cause,  we  call  upon  our  fellow  country- 
men to  Join  us  In  the  making  effective  a 
workable  and  just  program  of  universal  serv- 
ice. In  the  same  spirit  of  forebearance  that 
has  always  characterized  our  actions,  we 
plead  with  those  who  have  differed  with  us 
In  the  past  to  meet  us  and  fuse  these  differ- 
ences in  the  crucible  of  common  sacrifice. 
Comm.on  interest  and  ccmmon  sense  dem.and 
unity  of  purpose  and  unity  of  action.  Both 
we  .shall  have. 

While  being  the  good  Samaritan  in  world 
affairs  we  were  treacherously  stabbed  in  the 
back  by  those  whom  we  had  always  befriend- 
ed. The  blood  of  the  brave  men  and  women 
who  fell  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Bataan  cries  out 
for  vengeance.  General  MacArthur  tells  us 
he  will  return  to  Bataan.  He  shall.  General 
Marshall  tells  us  t.t  will  fight  In  France 
again.    We  shall. 

America  cries  out  with  one  voice:  "The 
blood  of  our  martyred  dead  shall  be  avenged." 
It  shall. 


Fa 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  .lOS^PH  .1  0':^R1EN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Mondav.  Stptember  14,  1942 

M:  <tl^:::EN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorials  by  Frank  E.  Gannett,  of 
Rochester.  N.  Y..  which  appeared  in  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  August  29, 1942: 


Farmer  s  Problem  Ours 

Food  Is  the  basic  necessity  of  a  warring 
nation.  It  takes  precedence  over  munitions. 
Well-armed  garrisons  can  be  starved  out. 

The  farmer  is  our  food  producer.  His  yield 
Is  even  more  important  than  the  miraculous 
output  of  our  defense  factories.  We  all  know 
this,  yet  we  have  pennitted  the  farmer  to  be 
pushed  into  a  dangerous  corner.  His  plight 
is  our  plight.  We  must  understand  that.  We 
must  understand  that  the  farmer  is  not  the 
blindly  grasping  person  some  recent  discus- 
sion pictures  him  to  be. 

The  farmer  has  been  stripped  of  skilled 
help,  of  a  certain  supply  of  machines  and  he 
finds  his  income  restricted  while  his  costs 
mount. 

Prank  Gannett, 


Ignoring  Plight  of  Farmer  Held  Threat  to 

War  Effort 

(By  Frank  Gannett) 

Information  from  many  authoritative 
sources  convinces  me  that  America  stands  in 
grave  danger  of  an  eventual  food  shortage,  so 
acute  that  it  might  easily  hinder  us  in  win- 
ning the  war. 

Because  farmers  have  worked  early  and 
late,  and  because  we  have  had  good  weather, 
we  can  be  sure  there  will  be  no  general  food 
shortage  this  year  Consumers,  however,  are 
beginning  to  feeJ  already  the  effects  of  ration- 
ing In  certain  foods.  Next  year  and  the  years 
to  come  may  be  more  difficult. 

We  have  been  fortunate  recently  in  having 
several  good  crop  years  in  America.  It  could 
be  in  the  cards  to  have  a  succession  of  poor 
years,  with  drought  and  Insects  devouring  our 
fields.  If  we  do.  there  is  sure  trouble  ahead 
unless  we  lace  the  facts  and  take  steps  now 
to  meet  an  emergency. 

Tlicre  are  now  less  than  six  million  active 
working  farmers  produc  ng  food.  On  them 
rests  the  responsibility  of  feeding  130.000.000 
of  our  own  people  plus  those  of  our  Allies 

Farm  labor  now  is  the  scarcest  in  the 
history  of  farming,  less  than  50  percent  of 
normal  and  rapidly  decreasing.  Skilled  farm 
labor  is  being  drafted,  is  enlisting  in  the 
armed  forces,  and  leaving  the  farm  for  highly 
paid  industrial  and  Government  Jobs.  Farm 
income  is  such  that  farmers  simply  cannot 
compete  with  other  Industries  in  hiring  labor 
at  present  rates. 

Food  is  the  vital  product.  It  ranks  above 
production  of  munitions.  Many  a  well-armed 
garrison  has  been  starved  Into  surrender. 

Contrary  to  what  those  unfamiliar  with 
farming  believe,  a  modern  farmer  and  his 
help  must  be  highly  skilled.  Except  In  a 
very  few  simple  farm  operations,  unskilled 
labor  is  of  no  use  on  the  farm.  It  is  a  highly 
technical,  mechanized  business.  Inept  oper- 
ators can  do  untold  damage. 

IMPLEMENTS    StTFFER 

Implement  dealers  this  year  report  un- 
usually heavy  breakage  in  machinery,  due  to 
amateur  handling.  This  not  only  disrupts 
the  farming  process,  but  delays  the  entire 
Job.  because  obtaining  cf  new  parts  is  most 
difficult. 

Reaping  the  harvest  probably  is  the  sim- 
plest part  of  the  farmer's  fall  work.  His  fields 
must  be  prepared  now  to  insure  peak  produc- 
tion next  year.  Unskilled  labor  is  not  quali- 
fied for  that  Job. 

Because  unskilled  help  Is  not  efficient.  It  is 
costly  help  The  farm  is  more  essential  to 
our  economy  than  a  factory.  Essential  labor 
on  the  farm  is  as  Indispensable  to  our  war 
effort  as  is  the  skilled  man  in  the  war  factory. 
The  drafting  cf  essential  farm  help  for  the 
Army  in  effect  cancels  that  man's  war  cffcrt. 
He  cculd  do  more  for  the  country  at  his  old 
Jcb, 

If  the  farmer  were  to  pay  for  hired  help, 
and  receive  for  his  own  work,  wages  on  the 
basis  of  what  Is  now  paid  in  industrial  and 
Government  Jobs,  and  on  the  ba£is  of  a  iO- 
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hour  week,  with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime, 
food  prices  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
consumer. 

Never  in  history  have  farmers  worked  so 
hard  as  they  have  thus  year  to  meet  the  call 
for  food  to  win  the  war.  The  average  age  of 
men  left  on  the  land  is  high.  Many  older 
farmers  are  working  far  beyond  their  strength 
to  meet  the  emergency. 

SOME    ABANDON    FARMS 

Others,  unable  to  get  help,  tired  and  dis- 
couraged, are  letting  their  land  rest,  or  are 
taking  easier  Jobs  in  city  factories.  The 
great  majority,  however  are  ignoring  their 
discouragements,  striving  to  meet  their  prob- 
lems with  the  greatest  determination  that 
no  matter  what  comes,  they  will  do  their 
best  to  win  the  war.  But  the  situation  is 
rapidly  becoming  worse,  even  impossible. 

If  the  farmer  turns  to  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, he  Is  stopped  again.  He  is  told 
that  materials  for  farm  machinery  must  go 
Into  equipment  for  the  armed  forces  So 
farm  machinery  and  repair  parts  are  difficult 
or  impossible  to  buy.  Efforts  are  made  to 
make  the  eld  machinery  do.  but  this  is  in- 
efficient and  in  the  long  run  the  consumer, 
the  Nation  and  cur  Allies  suffer. 

Because  farmers  and  their  leaders  have 
been  trying  to  get  adequate  prices  for  their 
products,  prices  that  will  enable  them  to 
hire  eflSclent  help,  they  have  been  bitterly 
criticized. 

Look  at  the  facts  for  a  moment:  The  pe- 
riod of  1910  to  1914  Is  often  chosen  by  econo- 
mists in  making  purchasing  power  compari- 
sons with  the  present  time.  On  this  scale, 
the  farmer's  purchasing  power  Is  about  100 
percent,  practically  the  same  as  between 
1910-14.  Observe  this  fact  in  the  light  cf 
what  has  happened  in  other  fields,  and  ycu 
will  net  wonder  at  the  farmer's  asking  for  a 
moderate  income  that  will  enable  him  to 
continue  to  produce  the  food  we  so  vitally 
need. 

PROFIT    NOT    HIGHER 

Consumers  are  naturally  worried  about 
what  seems  to  them  to  be  high  prices  for 
food  products.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  farmer  usually  receives  much  lets 
than  half  of  what  the  consumer  pays.  In- 
creased prices  for  the  farmer  would  not  be 
large  enough  to  affect  cost  to  the  consumer 
with  proper  control  of  processing  and  distri- 
bution. 

It  can  be  argued,  too.  that  generally  in- 
creased purchasing  power  leaves  the  average 
consumer  better  able  to  pay  higher  prices. 

Olcott  F.  King.  Commlssicner  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  has  f-aid: 

"The  average  family  today  is  paying  a 
smaller  percentage  cf  its  total  income  fcr 
food  than  any  time  In  the  last  14  or  15  years  " 

Needless  to  say,  a  person  will  pay  any 
price  for  food  when  he  Is  starving.  But  the 
farmer  does  not  desire  a  distress  market  any 
more  than  the  rest  of  us  do.  All  he  seeks  is  a 
fair  price  for  his  goods  that  will  enable  him 
to  live,  to  obtain  h^-lp  and  better  his  pro- 
duction. 

"Well."  you  a.sk,  "what  are  the  remedies  for 
this   dangerous   food   situation?" 

First  and  most  important,  farm  prices 
must  be  raised  and  maintained  at  a  level 
that  will  enable  the  farmer  to  meet  his  rap- 
idly mounting  costs  of  production  and  to 
hire  help  and  pay  wages  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  continue  to  raise  food 

Of  course  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
Inflation.  That  means  a  ceiling  must  be 
placed  on  all  prices  and  wages.  If  we  have 
Inflation,  farmers  and  wage  earners  will  suffer 
most. 

FAIR  CLUING   AiUCEO 

If  a  celling  is  to  b?  put  on  form  products, 
that  ceiling  should  be  fair  to  the  iarmer  and 
take  Into  conslderaliou  lii'.  farmer's  pur- 
chasing power. 

Second,  some  wav  i.iust  be  found  Imme- 
diately to  step  t^.;  aow  of  Eliilkd  labor  from 
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the    farms.     The    ycun?    farmri 
made  to  understand  that  he  Is 
great  service  in  food  production 
try  on  the  farm  front  as  he  can 
tlons  factory  or   even   In   the 
It   may   b«   neressr.ry    to   draft 
help  for  the  farm  front. 

Considering  the  critical  «ltu; 
farms,  our  draft  boards  should 
to  exempt  from  service  farmers 
lutely  necessary  for  production 

And    lastly.    It    would    help 
morale  considerably  If  there  we 
derstandtng  of  his  problems  p.r.( 
Is    trying   to   do.    more    toleran 
criticism. 

Justice,  not  charity,  Is  the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REALiRKS 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  Dl 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREoE:  ITATIVES 


Monday.  September  14. 


Mr.  Dl'lTKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaik.s  n  the  Re( 
ORD,  I  include  therein  two  rrticles  en- 
titled •■Congress  and  Critics"  by  Joseph 
Rippel.  froir.  the  North  Pcnn  Reporter  of 
September  4  and  7.  1942: 

[From  the  North  Penn  Reporter  ^f  September 
4.   1042! 

COMGSESS  AND  CUTIC* 

(This  is  the  first  of  two 
article  prepared  for  the  Rfpcrter 
Laiisdale  citizen  who  prefers  to 
a  pen  name.    The  concluding  ins 
appear  in  this  column  at  an  earlj 

(By  Joseph  Rippel » 

Durmg   the    past   6    monrh.- 
been  the  target  of  a  veritable  ... 
scolds.     Editors  and  conimenta 
tral   reformers  have   pxxiled   the|r 
strident  voices  in  a  torrent  of  a 
cule  th.at  has  bewildered  the  Na : 

The   current    attack    en    the 
net  a  new  thing  tn  American  po 
never  has  b*^u  a  time  since  the 
the   Republic   when   Congress 
mune  from  the  sha.rp  lash  of  en 

Back   in    1837.    the   first   majo- 
year,  when  giants  sat  in  Congr 
Henry  Clay.  Daniel  Web&ter,  Joh 
and    John    Quincy    Adams 
Republican  declared ;    'A  more 
persecuting,    and    intolerant    se 
xrents  of   malice   and   every   hn 
were  never  assembled  In  a  leei.sl 
In  any  a^je  of  any  lard 

All  during  the  ycirs  men  hftve  criticized 
Congress.  Toward  the  end  of  tie  Civil  War, 
Artemus  Ward  exclaimed  in  prin::  "Ccnares-. 
ycu  won't  do.  Go  home — yea  miserable 
devils — go  heme 

Even  Conprcsses  graced  bv  legislators. 
whcee  names  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  history  as  great  statesmen,  did  not  escape 
the  serpent  tongues  of  critics. 

"How  can  ycu  erpect  Inte^lt^j  or  unr'.rht- 
ness  In  oiu-  legislatures  or  in  Ccngress  when 
barrooms  and  bullies  furnish  the  candi- 
d.'.tos?"  asked  the  Ncr^h  America  i  and  United 
States  G..7ette  In  1857.  when  Jel  crson  Dtvis, 
Stephen  A  Doui^las.  William  S«v.-ard.  John 
Sherman,  and  Alexander  Stephe  is  helped  to 
make  our  laws. 

In  1903  the  Indianapolis  Ne\*s  asked  the 
Senate  If  It  realized,  '-That  at   the    present 
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writing  It  Is  the  most  thoroughly  despised 
body  of  public  men  in  the  world."  Charks 
Curtis,  who  later  became  Vice  President.  Le- 
land  Stanford,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and 
Champ  Clark  were  Members  of  that  Congress. 

In  1907,  when  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  sat  in 
the  White  House,  the  Albuquerque  Morning 
Journal  expressed  violent  opinion  that  "if  God 
made  Congress  He  would  not  boast  of  it,"  and 
yet  in  that  Congress  sat  men  like  Nonius,  of 
NebrEi5ka:  Borah,  of  Idaho;  Glass,  of  Virginia; 
Smoot,  of  Utah;  Fordney,  of  Michigan;  and 
Ui'.derwood.  of  Alabama. 

Many  Members  of  the  present  Congress  find 
solace  in  the  fact  that  Ccngress  has  survived 
such  pbuse,  and  they  realize  that  denouncing 
the  Government  has  always  been  an  honored 
American  pastime.  Others,  less  reflective,  are 
pained,  angry,  and  resentful. 

If  Congressmen  thought  the  present  at- 
tacks were  I'ke  those  of  the  past,  they  would 
shrug  it  cfl  as  others  have  been  shrugged  off, 
"but  this  L5  something  deeper,"  says  Senator 
JossPH  C.  OMahoney,  of  Wyoming.  In  a  pene- 
trating analysis  of  the  present  situation. 
O'MAHONr?  views  the  widespread  discontent 
with  Congriifes  as  a  "symptom  of  the  economic 
and  pcliticil  disease  that  afflicts  the  whole 
world  " 

"Tlie  same  factors  that  have  destroyed  par- 
liamentary governments  abroad  are  operat- 
ing here."  he  declares,  and  "the  same  philoso- 
phies that  have  produced  dictatorial  tjTanny 
in  ETurope  and  Asia  have  their  spokesmen 
here  " 

These  attacks  veil  an  assault  upcn  repre- 
sentative government  itself.  The  fuel  is  being 
supplied  by  those  who  regard  Congress  as  an 
Impediment  to  the  establishment  of  an  all- 
powerful  central  authority  over  the  people 

This  view  Is  shared  by  Speaker  Sam  Rat- 
Bt-RN.  who  warned,  in  a  speech  extolling 
Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  the  first 
Speaker  of  the  House,  that  the  undermining 
of  the  legislature  Is  the  first  step  In  the  tech- 
nique of  would-be  dictators. 

That  these  fears  are  net  fanciful  is  to  be 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  H-^iold  L.  Ickes,  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  executive  branch  and  who  has  shown  a 
violent  distjiste  for  congressional  interference, 
has  come  to  the  defense  of  the  lawmakers. 

"I  have  been  particularly  concerned  about 
the  manner  nnd  method  of  attacks  upcn  the 
Ccngress  cf  the  United  States."  he  said  In  a 
recent  addn^ss.  "The  right  to  call  Congress 
names  Is  as  sacred  to  Americans  as  the  privi- 
lege of  telling  jokes  about  mother-in-law. 
But  in  a  time  of  national  crisis  thi.s  right  may 
be  so  e.Tercised  as  to  threaten  Congress  as  an 
Institution.  We  cannot  fight  for  democracy 
and  at  the  fiame  time  feel  contemptuous  cf 
the  very  fcundntlcn  stone  of  democracy,  a 
national  legislative  body  freely  elected  by  the 
people  them.:clves." 


[Prom  the  North  Penn  Reporter  of  September 
7,  19421 

CONGEESS  AND  CRTTICS 

(This  Is  the  second  of  two  articles  prepared 
for  the  Reporter  by  a  leading  Lansdale  citizen 
who  prefers  to  write  under  a  pen  name.) 
(By  Joseph  Rippel) 

Many  cf  the  critics  of  Congress  have  ex- 
hibited a  curious  blindness  to  the  same  faults 
in  the  administrative  branch  that  seem  so 
grievous   In   Congress. 

They  accuse  Congress  of  obstructing  the 
war  efforts  of  the  administration,  but  they 
forget  that  former  Senator  Edward  H.  Burke, 
an  anti-New  Dealer,  and  Representative 
James  W.  Wadsworth.  a  Republican,  urged  a 
selective  service  laxv  months  before  the  ad- 
minlstra'lcn  thought  of  supporting  the  plan. 

In  193*  Senator  Eleert  Thomas  of  Utah, 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  stock-piling  of 
strategic  war  materials,  and  brought  to  the 
floor  of  tte  Senate  a  favorable  report  on  a 


bill  to  this  purpose,  but  the  executive  deparS 
ment  objected  because  such  legislation  as 
this  "would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  finan- 
cial program  of  the  President." 

A  year  later,  namely  in  1935.  Congressman 
ScRUGHAM  of  Nevada,  and  Corigresaman  Dittzr 
of  Pennisyivania.  started  a  movement  to  have 
Incorporated  In  the  appropriation  bill  of  the 
Navy  a  sum  for  the  acquisition  of  such  stra- 
tegic materials. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
opposed  the  move,  and  It  was  only  after  a 
long  fight,  championed  by  Congres.smen 
ScKUGHAM  and  Dhter.  that  the  first  appro- 
priation was  made  for  this  purpose  Again 
on  June  7,  1939,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing 
the  Government  to  purchase  straU-gic  war 
materials,  and  this,  we  must  remembor,  was  2 
years  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  negligence  of  the  admlnistrf.tion  to 
use  these  gre.nts  of  authority  is  now  an  old 
stor>',  and  accounts  for  many  of  the  shoriages 
from  which  we  are  now  suffering. 

We  all  are  aware  of  the  shortage  ol  rubber 
and  of  the  failure  to  provide  transportation 
of  oil  to  defense  areas.  And  yet,  as  early  as 
July  30,  1941.  Congress  authorized  tne  con- 
struction of  pipe  lines  to  these  areas.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago  were  the  first  steps!  taken 
toward  the  construction  of  a  pipe  line  from 
Texas  to  Illinois. 

Last  March  Army  engineers  began  the  con- 
struction of  a  highway  through  Canada  to 
our  outposts  In  Alaska.  A  bill  authorliiing 
the  construction  cf  this  highway  wa.s  passed 
by  Congress  on  May  31.  1938.  and  its  author- 
ity was  extended  by  an  act  of  June  11.  1940. 
Shall  Congress  be  blamed  if  :he  adm  nistra- 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  failed  to 
exercise  the  granted  authority? 

Congress  has  been  criticized  recertly  for 
failure  to  cooperate  with  the  President  In 
the  matter  of  checking  infl.itlon.  Thi.'^  chaige 
against  Congress  is  that  it  has  Insi;  ted  on 
maintaining  farm  prices  at  110  percen  i  parity 
and  that  it  has  restricted  the  Price  A<lmlnis- 
trator's  power  to  fix  price  ceilings  for  prod- 
ucts processed  from  farm  products. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand,  honevtr,  why 
Congress  has  withstood  the  administration's 
effort  to  ptg  farm  prices.  So  long  as  :he  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  stop  the  spire  ling  of 
wages  of  labor.  CoiTgress  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  single  out  the  farmer  for  sacrifices 
on  the  altar  of  price  stabilization.  Farm 
prices  and  wages  are  clcf^ely  linked,  tut  the 
administration  has  refused  to  permi".  them 
to  be  considered  together. 

Tlie  outcry  against  the  congressional 
X  cards  was  never  Justified.  Congnss  did 
not  vote  Itself  X  cards  (as  many  peoole  be- 
lieve): the  cards  were  Issued  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  the  rationing  boards.  Even  In  this 
pic:^3aine  matter  of  the  X  ca.ds  the  critics 
of  Congres"!  ignored  completely  the  fan  that 
hvmdreds  of  administrative  bureaucrats  who 
could  curtail  their  car  mileage  without  any 
noticeable  decrease  In  their  efficiency  al50 
received  X  cards. 

The  country  is  being  run  mslnly  by  Execu- 
tive decree,  btit  ironically  Ccngress  1:  being 
blamed  not  only  for  its  own  shortcomings  but 
also  for  those  of  the  executive. 

Tlie  Congressman  is  fair  game,  bat  the 
critics  who  have  been  so  vociferoxjs  about 
the  fallings  of  the  lawmakers  bitterly  resent 
any  criticism  of  the  executive  branch  and 
regard  any  questioning  of  the  executive 
branch  as  near  treason.  And  yet  if  our  sj>- 
tem  cf  government  Is  to  survive  th  s  war. 
we  must  of  needs  have  a  courageous  Con- 
gress, which,  while  It  cooperates  fully  with 
the  executive.  Jealously  safeguards  Is  own 
rights,  prerogatives,  and  freedom,  so  tiiat  the 
country  shall  not  fall  under  the  dom.  nation 
of  an  all-powerful  centralized  goveriment. 
It  would  be  tragic  if  we  permitted  oi.rs?ives 
to  look  upon  Congress  as  an  outworn  lastitu- 
tion.  Incapable  of  meeting  the  needs  ct  mcd- 
ern  government. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo7iday.  September  14.  1942 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Frederick  W.  Cook,  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Mas.sachusetts: 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Boston.  September  4,   1942. 
Hen.  John  W.  McCormack. 
United  States  Congress, 

Washington,  D  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman  McCormack:   I  am 
in    receipt    of    your    inquiry    concerning    ab- 
sentee voting  in  Massacliusetts. 

Under  our  laws  any  voter  who  on  the  day 
of  the  Slate  election  is  absent  from  the  city  or 
town  where  he  is  registered  is  entitled  to 
vote  by  iibsent  voting  ballot.  He  must  send 
to  the  secretary  of  state  or  to  his  local  city 
or  town  clerk  an  application  for  such  ballot. 
In  this  application  he  must  give  his  legal 
voting  residence  with  the  street  and  number 
and  if  in  the  military,  naval,  or  civil  service 
of  the  United  States,  he  must  give  his  rank 
or  official  position.  He  should  also  state 
where  he  wishes  the  absent  voting  ballot 
to  be  mailed  tq  him. 

Absent  voting  ballots  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution early  in  October  and  will  be  mailed 
to  all  registered  voters  who  have  filed  appli- 
cations for  same. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  W  Cook. 

Secretary. 


Ho.  tJ!ta'ii.aiu)n  and  Compea.satio'iv  t' 
\'eteranr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  JOHN  W.McCORMAClv 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  September  14.  1942 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  interesting  letter  I  have  received  from 
Jack  Kyle,  national  comm.ander  of  the 
Regular  Veterans  Association,  pointing 
out  legislation  that  should  be  pas.sed  by 
the  Congress  in  relation  to  veterans  of 
the  present  conflict  who  did  not  serve 
during  the  last  war: 

RFGtTLAR  Veterans  As£on.\TioN, 
Washington.  D  C  .  September  5,  1942. 
Hon.  John  McCormack. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D  C. 

My  Dear  Representative  McCormack:  I 
have  Just  read  the  extension  of  your  remarks 
in  the  Rfcord  wherein  you  inserted  a  letter 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  pertaining 
to  hospitalization  and  compensations  as  ap- 
plicable to  veterans  of  the  present  war.  The 
letter  is  very  comprehensive;  however.  I  feel 
that  the  Congress  should  understand  that  all 
beaefito  extended  to  veterans  cf  World  War 


No.  1  do  not  now  apply  to  veterans  of  the 
present  conflict. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  No.  1  is  entitled  to 
$50  a  month  by  law.  for  an  arrested  case  of 
TB.  That  provision  has  not  been  extended 
to  the  new  group. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  No.  1  is  entitled  to 
hospitalization  whether  or  not  his  disease  or 
Injury  Is  service  connected.  But  a  veterati 
of  World  War  No.  2  Is  not. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  No.  1.  If  unemploy- 
able, is  entitled  to  a  service  pension  of  $40  a 
month.  But  a  veteran  of  World  War  No.  2  is 
not. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  No.  1  benefits  by 
liberal  definitions  of  "line  of  duty."  These 
liberal  definitions  have  not  been  extended  to 
veterans  cf  the  present  war. 

Another  thing,  a  veteran  may  now  be  dis- 
charged for  a  disability  without  sufficient 
funds  for  hi?  maintenance  and  therefore  re- 
quired to  accept  local  charity,  or  he  becomes 
a  charge  of  a  State,  pending  final  adjudica- 
tion of  his  claim. 

The  nece.'^sary  bills  have  been  Introduced  at 
our  request  to  make  these  corrections,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  majority  party  will  press 
for  their  enactment  so  that  there  will  be  no 
further  discrimination. 

Thinking  you  would  be  glad  to  have  this 
Information,  and   a.«suring   you   of   cur  con- 
tinued cooperation.  I  am, 
Most  sincerely. 

Jack  Kyle 
NationaL  Commander, 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  September  14.  1942 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  refer  briefly  to  an  important  matter 
relating  to  national  defense  activities 
on  the  home  front.  On  a  typical  street 
called  Tolland  Road,  in  a  typical  suburb 
called  Shaker  Heights,  of  the  typical 
American  city  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  29 
families  of  typical  men,  women,  and 
children  organized  last  August  for  an 
all-out  civilian  war  effort  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. They  called  it  the  Neighbor 
Front. 

They  mobilized  at  the  suggestion  of 
Albert  I.  Cornsweet,  who  lives  on  that 
street,  and  who  is  the  president  cf  the 
Cleveland  City  Club,  and  they  did  it  so 
well  that  they  have  set  a  pattern  which 
others  may  wish  to  use.  Their  plan  and 
their  program  is  so  clear  and  effsctive 
and  has  brousjht  forth  such  genuine  re- 
sponse, especially  from  the  children  of 
the  neighborhood,  that  I  ask  leave  to 
have  its  story  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

The  story  consists  of  a  descriptive 
article  and  an  editorial  from  the  Cleve- 
land News  for  September  8.  1942.  a  copy 
of  the  neighborhood's  one-page  "Decla- 
ration of  Intention."  a  copy  of  their 
19-point  practical  neighborhood  pro- 
gram, and  a  bulletin  about  the  American 
flag,  which  they  fly  on  their  street  on 
holidays.  The  flag  is  one  which  once 
v.as  draped  over  the  casket  of  a  hero  of 
the  first  World  War;  and  witli  their  help 


the  spirit  of  that  hero  Is  doing  du;y 
today  on  Tolland  Street,  in  Shaker 
Heights,  near  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Cleveland  News  of  September 
8,   19421 

The  Neighbor  Front 

(By  I.  L.  Kcnen) 

The  29  "George  ToUands"  who  live  on 
Tolland  Road  In  Shaker  He  ghtF  liave  formed 
"TTie  Neighbor  Front"  to  mobilize  everyone 
on  the  otrcet  In  an  "all-out  civilian  wpr 
effort." 

Of  course,  their  names  really  aren't  George 
Tolland. 

They  have  taken  the  name  "George"  for 
the  duration.  It's  part  of  the  slogan  of  "lh9 
Neighbor  Front." 

"Let  George  Do  It?     We're  all  George!'' 

Organized  in  August  at  the  call  of  Albert 
I.  Corriisweet,  former  Cleveland  newspupci- 
man  who  is  now  president  of  the  City  CiUb. 
the  29  families  living  on  Tolland  between 
Lomond  Boulevard  and  Scottsdale  Read,  have 
formed  a  "fighting  block"  on  the  civilian 
front. 

fight  on  every  fkont 

Everyone  is  participating  in  the  war  effort — 
In  every  war  effort,  from  collection  of  scrap, 
rubber,  tin,  grease,  to  the  fight  agairu-t  in- 
flation. 

"We  thought  the  war  effort  was  too  remote." 
Cornsweet  explained  today.  "Everything  w;  a 
coming  from  l.he  top — not  from  the  pecpie 
below.  We  wanted  to  see  what  could  be  done 
if  we  started   with   the  people   thembolvcfc  "• 

So  he  called  a  meeting,  o'otalncd  100  per- 
cent attendance  and  the  block  adopted  a 
"declaration  of  intention." 

they  accomplish  things 

Some  of   the  results: 

In  1  week,  a  thorough  .search  of  their 
hornet  produced  1.400  pounds  of  scrap  and 
rubber. 

They  have   collected  31   pounds  of  grerse. 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  is  pledged  to 
buy  a  bond  or  stamp  once  a  week. 

Children  have  made  m.ore  than  4(X)  ther- 
mometer wipes  for  the  hospitals. 

The  boys  on  the  street  have  been  collecting 
magazines  and  playing  cards  for  the  United 
S:rvlce  Organizations. 

Everyone  is  recording  the  serial  numbers 
of  tires. 

Discarded  clothes,  silk  stockings,  furs  hava 
been  collected — more  than  200  assorted  p  ecc-j. 

The  Neighbor  Front  is  !-preadliig.  They 
are  organizing  in  nearby  Sutherland  Road 
and  inquiries  have  come  from  Stoer,  Town- 
ley,  and  Lynnfleld  Roads  Cornsweet  has  ex- 
plained the  idea  to  Mayor  WUlidm  J.  Van 
Akcn  and  his  control  board  and  all  Shaker 
Heights  air-raid  wardens  will  meet  in  Shaker 
Junior  High  School  auditorium  tomorrow 
night  at  7:15  o'clock,  at  Van  Akens  call,  to 
be  told  of  the  program,  so  that  It  may  be 
expanded  throughout  the  community. 

"WE  WILL  NOT  shirk  BUBDENS" 

The  "declaration  of  Intention"  calls  for 
activity  to  fight  inflation.     It  says: 

"We  shall  not  shirk  a  heavy  burden  of  tax- 
ation, but  we  have  a  message  lor  those  wh  j 
levy  the  taxes.  To  them  we  say.  'Do  au 
honest  Job  of  it  Don't  try  to  fool  us  and 
don't  play  politics.  Show  neither  fear  ncr 
favor." 

"We  know  that  selfish  pressure  groups 
exist.  They  are  pushing  us  down  the  ruinous 
road  ol  inflation.  They  must  be  stopped.  We 
have  a  ceiling  on  prices.  It  must  cover  farm 
prices  and  on  a  fair  basis.  We  must  have  a 
ceiling  on  wages  and  salaries.  Where  Uxr  * 
do  not  effect  a  ceiling  on  profits,  we  niiisi  F'it 
a  step  to  profiteering." 
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(From    the    Cleveland    News    o 
8.   1042 1 
Winning  P.^ttern 

T^rn;y-rl!ie  l.imiMes  who  liv 
1     ad  tetwe-in  Lomond  Bouleva 
tiile  Rt^ad  in  Shaker  Heights 
cUiractenstics  that  created  Ame 
mace  11  great. 

S  )  It   is  not  surprising  that 
their  ■•NelgbtK)r  Front"  have 
Ing.     These  fcmilies  grew  tired 
t^  led  into  the  civilian  battle 
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I)-CLA»ATTON  OF  INTENTION — W) 

We   want   an   early   victory 


ever 


We  know  that  this  means  s: 
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We  know  that  selfish  pressure  groups  exist 
and  that  they  exert  Influence  and  power 
against  the  common  good.  They  are  pushing 
us  down  the  ruinous  road  of  Inflation.  They 
must  be  stopped.  We  have  a  ceiling  on 
prices.  It  mu;t  cover  farm  prices  and  on 
a  fair  ba'ls.  We  must  have  a  celling  on 
wa^es.  Where  taxes  do  not  effect  a  ceiling 
on  profits  we  must  put  a  stop  to  profiteering. 

We  know  that  strikes  In  defense  industries 
directly  curtail  war  production  and  indi- 
rectly menace  the  lives  of  our  men  in  service. 
We  believe  that  differences  between  capital 
and  labor  must  be  arbitrated  in  wartime 
without  a  stoppage  of  work. 

In  the  neighborhood  spirit  Is  Americas 
EtrenCLn.  it  was  so  in  ♦^he  beginning.  It 
can  be  so  ag\in.  We  pledge  our  word  as 
Americans  and  as  neighbors  to  make  it  so. 
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The  Neighbor  Front — Program 

1.  Collect  and  ttirn  in  scrap  metal,  rubber, 
rags,  burlap. 

2.  Collect  and  turn  in  fats  and  grease 
regularly. 

3.  Prepare  tin  cans  and  place  them  in 
container. 

4.  Enroll  In  some  war  activity — Civilian 
Defense,  etc 

5.  Invest  regularly  In  war  bonds  and 
stamps. 

6  Share  your  car  for  work  and  shopping 
tr.ps  Don't  drive  over  40  and  cut  down 
pleasure  driving. 

7  Renort  violations  of  price  regulations  to 
local  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

8.  If  not  now  a  member,  jom  the  Red  Cross. 

9.  If  misied  last  two  November  elections, 
r.  Eiister  at  Board  of  Elections.  If  tiansler, 
ser.d  post  card  giving  name,  former  voting 
address  and  present  address  to  Board  of 
Elections.  Cleveland  City  Hall. 

10.  PIcdgo  to  vote  at  all  elections,  primary, 
general,  ar.d  special,  cutting  across  party 
lines.  If  necessary 

11  Meet  each  Sunday  before  elections  to 
discuss  vot<.<. 

12.  Colle<-t  books,  playing  cards,  games  for 
men  in  ser.ice. 

13.  Ccns.der  possibility  of  group  home 
project  (Red  Cross) . 

14  Cons  der  the  possibility  of  governors 
on  cars. 

15.  Expn-ss  willingness  to  turn  In  spare 
tires,  if  necessary. 

16.  Co-oi>erate  fully  with  air  raid  wardens. 

17.  Enlist  tiie  aid  of  children  and  give 
them  deflnite  tasks. 

18.  Own  and  fly  an  American  flag  on  all 
holidays  and  Sundays. 

19.  Discuss  the  program  with  frieaids  to 
expand  its  scope. 
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{News  Iteir  from  bulletin  No  3.  the  Neighbor 

Front,  Tolland  Road  section) 

Our  Sacred  F:.ag 

Tlie  hU'^;  American  flag  which  will  te  flown 
en  Tcilrnd  Road  on  national  holidays  Is  the 
flag  that  was  draped  over  the  casket  of  a 
hero  of  th;  first  World  War. 

The  colcrs.  presented  to  Uie  Tolland  Read 
section  by  Mr  and  Mrs  George  Stabler,  will 
inspire  all  of  us  and  serve  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  debt  we  owe  our  men  in  service. 

First  Lt.  Arthur  J.  Stabler,  brother  of  Mr. 
Stahler.  was  an  airplane  pilot  in  the  American 
Etpeditior  ary  Force.  He  was  killed  wncn  his 
plane  crashed  during  a  battle  over  Borges, 
France,  on  August  24.  1918.  Mr.  Stabler,  a 
sergeant  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force, 
was  only  tW  miles  away  at  the  time  but  did 
not  learn  of  his  brother's  death  for  more  than 
a  month.  After  the  armistice  the  body  of 
Lieutenant  Stahler  was  removed  from  the 
burial  ground  at  Isscudun.  Prance,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  United  States.  His  grave  is  In 
Knoll  wood  Cemetery. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Septeviber  14.  1942 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  und?r 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  imspinary 
conversation  by  a  former  Member  of  the 
House,  Mr.  A.  Walter  LaCeviy: 

Thine  Enemy's  F.wlure — Imaginauy  Conver- 
sation Between  Uncle  Joe  C.\kk  :n  and 
Abraham  Linccin 

(By    A.    Walter    Lafferty.    RiverdalJ,    Md., 
September  4.  1942) 

episode  no   24 
Uncif  Joe    Your  opinion  of  the  wai? 
Lincoln.  Germany  has  already  lost 
Unci-E  Joe    How  so? 

Lincoln  By  overpaying  with  dead  for  any 
pofsib'e  gains. 

Uncie  Jo-    What  of  the  Japs? 
Lincoln.  Overrated.     Face    military    anni- 
hilation. 

Uncle  Joe.  In  J;in  bracp:adoclo  the  word 
"annihilation"  oft  repeats  itself. 

Lincoln.  Due  to  Japanese  fear  of  t'jat  cer- 
tain fate. 

Uncle  Joe.  Did  Germany  ever  have  a 
chance? 

Lincoln.  Possibly  In  May  1940.    Hitler  and 
his   generals    turned   that   pcssifcllity    Into   a 
mirage  by  qiiniling  before  IJover's  clifls. 
Uncle  Joe.  Why  did  they  quail? 
Lincoln.  Any    attempted    crosslnp     would 
have  brought  generals  and  field  mars  lals  un- 
der the  same  direct  fire   to  which  the  men 
would  have   been  exposed,  whereas   In   land 
operations  the  former  remain  far  In  the  rear 
111  safety  shelters. 
Uncle  Joe   Does  that  explain  it? 
LiNroLN    It  does 

Uncle  Joe.  Well,  I'll  be  damned!  Has  Hit- 
ler's regime  made  any  other  major  military 
blunder? 

Lincoln.  Yes.  By  courting  and  a:cepting 
Japan  as  an  ally. 

Uncle  Joe.  Of  what  does  the  United  Na- 
tions' strength  consist? 

Lincoln.  Men.  Aircraft.  Shipf.  Ma- 
chines.   Ammunition.    Purpose. 

Uncle  Joe    Are  South  Americans  and  North 
Americans  in  accord? 
Lincoln.  Completely;  for  world  frt^edom. 
Uncle  Joe.  What  of  Argentina? 
Lincoln.  Ere  long  the  name  of  Argentina, 
like  that  of  Abou  ben  Adhem.  may    'lead  all 
the  rest." 

Uncle  Joe.  When  did  the  tide  turn  against 
the  Axis? 

Lincoln.  When  Doolittle  bombed  Tokyo; 
When  Nimitz  charted  victories  in  the  Scutli 
Seas;  when  Old  Glory  s  flying  fortresses  tocit 
up  nesting  p'aces  on  European  shores. 

Uncle  Joe.  Has  not  the  Washlnfjtcn  ad- 
minlstratlcn  al.-,o  mr.de  mistakes? 

Lincoln.  Most  assuredly.    To  err  is  human. 
Uncle   Joe.  Any   constructive   suggesticns? 
LiNcotN.  Seme  minor   ones,  which,   how- 
ever. I  deem  important. 
Uncle  Joe.  Listening? 

Lincoln.  Metal  campaign:  Eliminate  word 
"scrap."  Let  the  call  go  out  for  worth-while 
metal,  wrought-lron  fences,  the  older  auto- 
mobiles, tised  machinery.  Give  itemized  re- 
ceipts bearing  the  facsimile  slgnnture  of 
President  Roosevelt.  Then  watch  donations 
pour  In. 

Uncle  Job.  Anything  else? 
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LrwcoLN.  Air  safety.  Impress  Into  service 
Immediately  all  the  older  and  more  skilled 
mech^inics  from  the  tens  of  thotisands  of  au- 
tomobile repair  shops  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  set  them  to  work  at  military  air- 
dromes. 

Uncle  Joe.  Why? 

Lincoln.  We  have  repeatedly  read  where  as 
many  as  two  dozen  fine  young  air  men  have 
lost  their  lives  in  a  single  day  in  accidents. 
The  answer  is  in  better  maintenance.  The 
military  has  called  as  mechanics  young  boys, 
leaving  the  grizzled  engine  experts  at  home. 

Uncle  Joe    You  would  reverse  that? 

Lincoln  Ab,«olutely.  Let  the  inexr>erl- 
enced  boys  repair  the  cars  at  home,  or  go  to 
the  front  as  helpers  to  older  masters. 

Uncle  Joe.  Your  theory  is  that  fot  a  mo- 
tor to  sputter  on  the  highway  is  unimpor- 
tant compared  to  one  In  the  sky? 

Lincoln.  Yes.  The  motorist  can  get  out 
and  walk  or  tinker  with  his  car.  Every  miss 
of  a  motor  In  the  sky  endangers  lives. 

Uncle  Joe.  Why  shouldn't  the  Army  also 
take  all  the  older  pilots  for  use  at  the  mihtary 
fields  as  proctors  and  safety  advisers  to  the 
yotinger  dare-devils? 

Lincoln.  It  should,  and  it  Is  a  crime  that 
It  doesn't.  The  old  cow-pasture  pilots  know 
all  the  legendary  tricks  of  safe  flying. 

Uncle  Joe  I  have  one  such  pilot  In  mind, 
"Casey"  Jones,  who  flew  Commander  Gene 
Tunney  to  Philadelphia  for  his  victorious 
fijht  for  the  world's  heavyweight  title;  also. 
"Al"  Willi.ims.  who  left  professional  base- 
ball with  the  New  York  Giants  to  enter  the 
air  service  In  1917,  later  becoming  famous 
as  a  speed  flyer. 

Lincoln.  Col.  Roscoe  Turner,  twice  Bendix 
trcphy  winner,  recently  said  that  any  man 
who  can  fly  any  kind  of  an  airplane  belongs  In 
the  Army,  and  with  that  I  agree. 

Uncle  Joe.  August  7. 1911.  I  attended  a  con- 
gressional baseball  game  with  Speaker  Clark 
at  Georgetown  University  Our  recorder  was 
captain  of  the  Republican  team.  Jimmy 
Byrnes,  then  serving  his  first  term  in  the 
lower  House,  was  one  of  the  umpires.  Tliat 
same  afternoon  Lt.  Henry  H  Arnold  made  a 
record-breaking  airplane  flight  from  College 
Park.  Md.,  to  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  and  return,  a 
distance  of  15.  miles. 

Lincoln.  Arnold  Is  today  a  major  general 
at  the  head  of  the  greatest  air  corps  the  world 
hr-,3  ever  seen.  Let  the  general  staff,  of  which 
Arnold  is  a  member,  give  all  the  older  pilots, 
Including  our  recorder,  a  chance  to  contribute 
such  wisdom  as  they  gathered  in  the  dawn 
of  aviation,  and  It  will  not  be  regretted  by 
the  American  people. 

Uncle  Joe.  Both  the  ball  game  I  mentioned 
and  Lieutenant  Arnold's  flight  are  reported  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  August  8,  1911. 

Lincoln.  And  in  the  same  ls.sue  of  the  Star 
Is  an  Interview  with  the  then  Japanese 
Admiral  Togo,  predicting  that  the  airplane 
would  never  amount  to  anything  as  a  mili- 
tary weapon,  giving  many  reasons,  all  of 
which  turned  out  to  be  wrong.  But  so  long 
lor  today,  Joe.    Will  see  you  later. 


'nc  Crr.iit  Union  at  HicUani  Fits  J 


EXTENSION  OF    kF?,!.\-:K< 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHLS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  September  14,  1942 

Mr.  VOClilll.-'  ( I  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  people  realize  how  impor- 
tant and  how  thoroughly  constructive  an 
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element  In  our  national  life  are  credit 
unions.  Perhaps  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Leo  T.  Crowley,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  story  of  the  way  the  credit 
union  at  Hickam  Field,  T.  H.,  carried  on 
after  total  dtiSLructlon  of  its  records  by 
the  Japanese  attack,  will  bring  home  to 
many  of  us  the  spirit  and  strength  of 
these  institutions: 

Federal   DEPOsrr 
Insurance  Corporation, 

Washington. 
To  All  Federal  Credit  Unions: 

Here,  in  these  pages.  Is  perhaps  the  most 
stirring  credit-union  story  to  come  out  of  this 
war.  It  is  the  story  of  the  heroic  answer  the 
officials  and  members  of  the  Hawaiian  Air 
E>epot  Federal  Credit  Union  gave  to  the 
treacherous  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  It  tells 
of  a  life  sacrificed;  of  herculean  taisks  per- 
formed; of  a  fine  acceptance  of  responsibility, 
voluntarily  made  by  the  whole  membership — 
in  order  that  a  cooperative  endeavor,  almost 
completely  demolished  by  an  act  of  war, 
might  be  revived. 

After  this  example  any  slight  difficulties 
the  war  may  place  In  the  way  of  effective 
credit-union  operations  on  the  mainland 
seem  small  indeed.  Such  dlflicultlef  are.  of 
course,  merely  opportunities  for  greater  serv- 
ice. But  whether  we  need  the  chal  enge  of 
this  example  or  not,  this  is  a  story  of  credit- 
union  endeavor  cf  which  we  can  be  tremen- 
dously proud. 

"TLiEo  T.  Crowley. 

Chairman. 


HAWAHAN  AIR  DEPOT  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION 
ANSWERS  JAPAN 

(By    C.   A.    Woolard,    Federal    Credit    Union 
Representative) 

The  most  inspiring  example  of  the  war's 
effect  upon  credit  unions  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  amazing  story  of  how  the  flr.st  credit 
union  in  America  to  come  under  the  enemy's 
fire,  rose,  phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes  of 
Hickam  Field,  and  within  the  incredibly  short 
period  of  30  days  reoF>ened  for  business,  after 
having  practically  every  vital  record  com- 
pletely obliterated  by  a  direct  bomb  hit. 

The  credit  union  maintained  its  offices  In 
a  corner  of  one  of  the  large  hangars  at  Hick- 
am Field.  Having  no  pay-roll  deductions,  the 
a.s6istant  treasurer  found  this  the  most  con- 
venient place  to  contact  members.  The  rec- 
ords were  kept  In  a  safe  and  two  large  steel 
lockers,  similar  to  carpenter's  chests.  Friday, 
December  5.  was  pay  day.  and  all  that  day, 
and  Saturday  morning.  December  6,  members 
had  streamed  into  the  office,  leaving  deposits 
and  payments,  with  their  passbooks,  the  as- 
sistant feasurer  having  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  asking  members  to  leave  their  pass- 
books for  posting  and  redistribution  a  few 
days  later.  Over  «5.000  of  such  receipts  had 
been  taken  in  on  that  Friday  and  Saturday 
up  to  noon,  at  which  time  the  assistant  treas- 
urer fortunately  banked  them,  and  went 
home,  in  Honolulu,  from  where  he  saw  the 
attack.  7  miles  away,  the  next  morning. 

During  the  attack  the  former  treasurer. 
Mr.  P.  W.  Eldred,  who  lived  near  the  field, 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  reach  the  credit 
union  office  and  remove  the  records,  but  was 
riddled  with  machine-gun  bullets  while  run- 
ning toward  the  hangar,  which  was  blasted 
by  a  stick  of  100-pound  bombs  a  few  minutes 
later.  One  of  the  bombs  penetrated  directly 
into  the  credit  union  office  and  exploded 
when  it  struck  the  concrete  floor,  blowing  the 
steel  desks,  safe,  and  chests  literally  to  pieces, 
but  completely  out  of  the  hangar,  whence 
these  charred  remains  were  rescutd.  Over 
90  percent  of  the  passbooks  were  destroyed. 
The  officers  faced  the  Job  of  reconstruction 
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from  memory  alone  over  400  accounts,  includ- 
ing 266  loans. 

Day  after  day  the  members  streamed  into 
the  new  office  of  tlie  credit  union  and  one 
after  another  signed  new  notes,  had  new 
passbooks  iGBued  This  was  an  appalling  job. 
actually,  done  in  the  heat  and  dust  and 
clamor  of  activity  that  rose  from  the  recon- 
struction of  Hickam  Field  Itself  where  men 
worked  day  and  night,  with  almost  unimagi- 
nable fury,  to  rebuild  an  air  ba^  for  th« 
B-17'b  that  came  roaring  In  from  the  coast  to 
tiur  rescue. 

By  January  7.  230  notes  had  been  obtained 
on  $58,390  outstanding,  and  over  400  pass- 
IxxDks  had  been  reissued,  covering  $74,000 
In  shares.  TTie  members  willingly  approved 
the  action  of  the  directors  In  transferring  all 
surplus  to  a  special  reserve,  pa.'.sed  up  a  divi- 
dend, and  reopened  for  business  Not  a  single 
member  protested  the  acts  of  the  officers  or 
refused  to  sign  a  new  note.  The  only  loans 
not  covered  by  n«w  notes  at  this  time  are 
those  of  members  who  had  left  for  the  main- 
land and  the  credit  union  is  unable  to  con- 
tact. Meanwhile,  all  those  who  have  t>een 
contacted  on  the  coa.st  are  faithfully  meet- 
ing their  payments,  having  sent  new  notes 
by  mall.  Some  whose  whereabouts  were  un- 
known have  contacted  the  credit  union  since 
the  war  started. 

Exceedingly  gratifying,  moreover,  la  the 
fact  that  this  is  only  one  example  of  the 
flne  war  morale  that  exists  among  the  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  throughout  the  Islands. 
Everywhere,  In  spite  of  serious  employment 
dislocations,  of  martial  law.  and  of  alien 
restrictions  that  atfect  a  large  number  of 
members,  these  credit  unions  have  demon- 
strated wholehearted  support  of  the  war 
effort  and  of  their  ciedlt  unions'  programs 

On  the  island  of  Kauai  100  percent  of 
the  Federal  credit  unions  have  qualified  as 
Issuing  agents  of  War  Bonds,  and  similar 
records  are  being  established  on  the  other 
Islands  Everywhere  the  bonds  are  being 
bought  enthusiastically,  to  the  limit  of  the 
members'  ability. 

Everywhere,  too.  Is  a  sort  of  spiritual 
awakening  to  the  full  nature  of  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  credit-union  mem- 
bership. Borrowers  wiio  were  formerly  slow 
In  making  payments  on  their  loans  now  pay 
promptly.  Members  who  were  formerly  pas- 
sively Interested  are  now  active. 

In  Hawaii  there  Is  no  question  about  the 
Importance  of  credit  unions'  service.  In 
times  of  war  as  well  as  In  times  of  peace. 
The  members  are  determined  that  this  war 
shall  be  won,  and  that  their  credit  unions 
shall  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  victory. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  jA^:r>  M, 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  14.  1942 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  re.solution  offpred  by  the 
Honorable  John  C.  Martin,  of  Salem.  111., 
at  the  Democratic  State  convention  In 
Springfield.  111.,  Thursday.  September  10. 
which  re.solution  was  adopted,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Democratic  Party  of  Illinois  In  Con- 
vention assembled  take  this  oportunity  to 
particularly     commend    Senator     bcorr     W. 
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n.    Ccr.  :r.   mn    LAmzNcr 
.gr^isman    Raymond    S 
I.  Benjamin  AcJamowskl  for  their 
Tto  in  the  liberahzatlcn  of  Order 
.c'.ion  approved  by  t 
cor    permits    the   1 
rs    ar;d    the    larjje    oil    compp 
^      lhc:r  drilling  for  oil  in  the 
ct  Illimls,  Indiana  and  Kentucy. 
cralizaticn  of  this  Order  was  obtal 
thf  Lucas  amendment  In  the  Unit 
fcenate  to -the   Florida   Ship   Canal 
Uithckawn.  after  a  full  and  complet 
fctanding  with  the  War  Production 
th*"   Secrftary   of  the  Interior's 
iddltioual    thousands    upon    thou^fe 
barrels  of  oil  which  will  be  prcduc  ed 
frcm    the  Illinois   fields  as   a   resul 
llbfralizatlcn   of  this  Order  are  ea 
for    Che   States   along   the   eastern 
due  to  the  shortage  existing  there 
gasoline   and    fuel    oil.     The   chang( 
Order  to  p?rni;t  the  dulling  for  oil 
measure   and  v.iU  go  far  in  helpin 
the  shortage  of  fu^l  oil  In  many  war 
In   the   E.'st.     It   will   also   help   re 
shortage    In   gasoline    and   fuel   dl 
area  used  for  other  purposes  which 
to  the  health,  daily  liansportation 
ployment. 

We  also  proclaim  this  to  be  an  out 
economic  accomplishment  affecting 
fare  of    thnurpnd*  of  people  in  Illir 
Jn  other  States  who  depend  prlmar 
the  production  of  oil  as  a  llvi?liho( 
W"  pledge  our  continued  ^Id  and 
the  w;--r  industries  and  to  the  peep 
the  eastern  seaboard  In  dire  distress 
the  shortage  of  fuel  oil  and  gasoii 
We  also  pledge  our  continued  aid 
to    the    independent    oil    operators 
pmall  producers  in  the^e  fields  who 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  adequate 
tation  of  their  cause. 
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Fra.icisco  Harbor  Dav  Ctleti 


}  X  :  ENSIO^:  ^  r 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J,  WELCH 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAtT\-ES 

Monday.  September  14.  194* 

und 


Mr.  WELCH.     Mr.  Speaker 
leave  given  me  to  extend  my 
the  Record.  I  include  the  followi 
torial  which  appeared  in  th     .-^ 
Cisco  Call-Bulletin  with  reftivi.v 
San  Francisco  Harbor  Day  celebrEJt 

San  Francisco  Harbor  Day  is 
nual  event  which  has  been  '"b-.,. 
a  number  of  years  past.     7: 
points  cut  clearly,  what  I  have  re 
for  many  years,  the  strategic  i 
of  this  great  port  to  the  security 
Nation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

San  Francisco  Harbor  Day  celebrat 
year  properly  stresses  the  impcrtancs 
great  pert  to  war  production  and  act 

The  shipbuilding  enterprises  thr 
the  bay  region  are  vital  to  the  caii' 
United  Nations. 

The  port  of  embarkation  operated 
one  of  the  greatest  nerve  enters  of 
tire  war. 

Industrial  plants  which  did  not  exis 
^*go  and  were  undreamed  cf  10  years 
now  in  operation  or  building. 
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Armies  of  wcrkers  number  thousands  of 
men  and  women. 

Ships  are  beirg  launched. 

Every  inch  of  the  vast  region  Is  throbbing 
with  activity  and  roaring  with  the  clamor 
and  turmoil  of  con-^truction. 

San  Francisco  has  a  truly  big  part  In  this 
war,  and  Is  doing  its  part  in  a  truly  big  way. 

The  great  harlxjr  is,  of  course,  the  heart  of 
th?  whole  enterprise. 

Its  vast  area,  es  maritime  authorities  noted 
long  ago.  Is  suflBcient  to  float  all  the  navies 
In  the  world 

Its  tremendous  waterfront  space  Is  ade- 
quate for  every  conceivable  shipping  enter- 
prii?,  end  fo.-  the  assembly  and  embarkation 
of  trojps  and  materials. 

Its  utilization  for  these  dramatic  and  vital 
ptirposes  is  now.  almost  for  the  first  time  In 
Its  history,  in  pioportion  to  its  capacities. 

San  Francisco  people  take  an  enormous 
pride  in  tiie  proof  now  at  hand  of  the  im- 
measurable asset  America  has  in  this  splen- 
did harbor. 

They  are  happy  to  see  America  making  use 
of  this  great  asset. 

They  are  proud  to  see  It  making  good. 

San  Francisco  people  know  what  this  war 
Is  all  about. 

They  have  seen  the  war  come  right  up  to 
and  through  the  Golden  Gate. 
I       They  have  seen  grim  convoys  slipping  out 
:    to  sea.  and  returning  In  the  mists. 

They    have    seen    the    evacuees    and    the 

wounded  get  off  the  boats  from  Honolulu  and 

I    beyond,  and  some  of  their  own  sons,  fathers, 

'    husbands,  and  sweethearts  have  been  among 

them 

There  were  San  Francisco  boys  on  Bataan, 
and  at  Corre£;idor.  in  the  battles  of  the  Coral 
Sea  and  Midway,  and  In  the  Aleutians,  and 
now  in  the  Solomons. 

Yes;  San  Francisco  knows  what  this  war 
means. 

It  is  the  test  of  whether  or  not  all  the  sac- 
rifices already  made,  and  yet  to  be  made,  are 
In  vain. 

It  is  the  test  of  v.-hether  or  not  great  assets 
like  our  San  Francisco  Harbor  will  continue 
to  be  the  possessions  of  freemen,  and  of  men 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  freedom. 

And  all  the  "jreat  clamor  cf  Industrial  and 
human  enterprise  throughout  the  vast  San 
Francisco  harbor  region  is  our  response  to 
that  tost. 

San  Francisco  people  have  no  Illusions 
about  what  has  to  be  done  to  win  this  war — 
on  the  home  front  and  in  the  flehting  lines. 

They  are  doing  these  Important  things, 
and  are  doing  them  patriotically,  eagerly  and 
proudly. 

All  over  America,  comparable  contributions 
to  the  war  are.  of  course,  being  made.  All 
over  the  world,  in  fact,  wherever  men  aspire 
to  freedom,  the  victory  we  all  dream  of  is 
being  fa.-^hloncd. 

But  this  is  the  post  of  action. 

Thi.-:  beautiful  San  Francisco  Harbor  repre- 
sents, not  merely  to  those  who  live  and  work 
here,  but  to  the  millions  who  assemble  here 
for  war  tasks  from  all  over  the  Nation,  the 
visual  evidence  cf  American  strength  and 
vitality  and  genius  for  getting  things  done 
and  spirit  for  doing  them. 

Harbor  Day  has  always  before  been  pretty 
much  of  a  home-town  cccasion.  principally 
Important  to  San  Francisco  It  is  not 
marked  by  that  limltaticn  today.  Now  it 
concerns  the  Nation,  and  indeed  concerns 
the  whole  world— for  it  is  the  success  of  tre- 
mendous undertakings  here  which  promises 
victory  to  the  decent  world  we  are  fighting 
for 

Harbor  Day  never  meant  so  mu'^h  before, 
and  has  never  had  such  reason  for  celebra- 
tion—which accounts  for  the  inspiration  de- 
rived from  todays  observance.  There  will 
be  victory  eventually,  and  p:ace  to  reward 
It:  and  Sin  Francisco's  beloved  harbor  will 
have  contributed  to  both. 


The  Silver  Scan!! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0  v.n   :-::- 

OF    MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  J 

Monday.  September  14.  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorials  from  the  New  York 
Times : 

[From   the  New  York  Times  of  August   29, 
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The  Silver  ScAND.^L 

X 

Among  the  outstanding  records  of  In- 
creased production  in  recent  months  .las 
been  the  production  of  loud  and  denun- 
ciatory blasts  by  Congressmen.  Senators.  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  others  directed  et  vari- 
ous industries  and  individuals  who  are 
charged  with  having  held  up  the  supply  of 
vital  materials  for  their  own  selfish  or  short- 
sighted ends.  We  have  been  told  over  nnd 
over  again  that  in  steel,  aluminum,  and  other 
essential  items  private  interests,  concerned 
with  holding  up  prices  and  fearful  of  facing 
a  later  ovcrsupply,  failed  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  provide  the  amounts  of  these 
commodities  needed  by  war.  But  in  all  this 
hurricane  of  recrimination  we  have  yet  to 
hear  from  any  Senator  or  Congressman  a 
word  about  the  most  egiegious  case  of  all. 
the  case  cf  silver. 

The  United  States  Treasury  hulds  3.331.- 
000.000  ounces  of  silver,  of  which  806.000  000 
ounces  are  in  the  form  of  coins,  1.164.000  000 
ounces  are  pledged  against  silver  certificates, 
and  the  remaining  1361.000.000  ounces  are 
free,  unallocated  and  could  be  promptly 
made  available  to  industry.  Yet  in  the  face 
of  this  enormous  hoard,  lying  idle  beneath 
the  soil  of  West  Pcint,  there  is  a  critical 
shortage  of  silver  for  defense  and  there  will 
soon  be  no  silver  at  all  for  nondefense  uses. 
We  produce  in  the  United  States  about  70.- 
000,000  ounces  of  silver  anually,  an  amount 
which  is  more  than  enough  to  meet  normal 
requirements  and  which  would  go  far  to  meet 
current  expanded  requirements  growing  out 
of  the  war.  But  none  of  this  domestic  pro- 
duction is  available  to  industry.  It  is  all 
bought  up  by  the  Government  and  buried 
under  the  ground. 

Even  the  supply  of  foreign  silver  upon 
which  the  silver  trade  formerly  deptnded  is 
now  being  cut  off.  To  meet  the  shortage  of 
silver  for  essential  war  purposes  the  War 
Production  Board  issued  a  ruling  last  month 
forbidding  the  purchase  of  silver  for  impor- 
tation except  by  special  authorization.  Sil- 
ver manufacturers  not  engaged  in  essential 
war  work  have  until  October  1  to  make  u.se  of 
foreign  silver  in  their  hands,  but  they  are 
restricted  to  consuming  no  more  than  one- 
twelfth  of  what  they  used  in  1941  or  one- 
sixth  cf  what  they  used  in  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year.  After  October  1  they 
must  hold  whatever  stocks  remain,  awaiting 
orders  as  to  what  disposition  may  be  made  of 
It.  The  net  of  this  is  that  manufacturers  of 
Jewelry,  silverware  and  other  civilian  goods 
employing  silver  face  the  immediate  prospect 
of  being  driven  completely  cut  of  business. 
Yet  the  complete  sacrifice  of  these  business 
men  and  their  employees  will  not  assure  of 
a  plentiful  supply  for  war  industries  which 
heed  silver  today  as  a  substitute  for  tin  in 
solder,  as  a  substitute  lor  copper  in  electrical 
connections,  and  for  a  variety  of  uses  in  the 
making   of   ehips.   airplanes,    tanks,    trucks, 
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guns,  shells,  bombs  and  torpedoes.  Even  i 
those  users  who  can  obtain  authorization  to 
buy  foreign  silver  mu-t  now  pay  up  for  it. 
The  Treastu-y,  which  had  set  the  price  for 
foreign  silver  by  Its  purchases  at  about  35 
cents  an  ounce  for  years,  has  Just  raised  lis 
pric*>  to  45  cents.  Indvistrial  tisers  must 
therefore  bid  above  that  level  or  see  even  the 
supply  of  foreign  silver  swallowed  up  by  the 
Treasury  and  removed  from  usefulness. 

n 

All  this  is  the  result  of  two  absurd  laws 
fastened  upon  the  countiy  by  a  little  group 
of  selfish  Senators  from  the  silver-producing 
States  acting  in  concert  with  the  agrarian- 
inflationist  bloc  in  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress. One  is  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  cf 
ir34,  which  requires  the  Treasury  to  buy 
silver  endlessly  in  pursuit  of  the  unattain- 
able goal  of  having  and  maintaining  one- 
fourth  of  our  combined  stocks  of  geld  and 
silver  In  the  form  of  silver.  The  other  is 
the  act  cf  July  6.  1939.  an  extension  of  the 
obnoxious  Thomas  inflation  amendment  cf 
Mry  12,  1933.  which  requires  the  Tieasui^ 
to  buy  all  domestically  produced  silver  at 
a  price  of  71.11  cents  an  ounce.  Although 
the  Treasury  Is  thus  compelled  to  contiuiic 
endlessly  to  buy  silver,  it  is  prohibited  from 
selling  any  at  less  than  the  statutory  price 
of  $1.29  an  ounce,  a  prohibitive  figure.  To 
obtain  any  silver  in  the  face  of  this  Govern- 
ment competition  a  manufacturer  would 
now  have  to  outbid  the  Treasury's  price  of 
71  11  cents  an  ounce  for  domestic  silver. 
But  should  he  do  so  he  would  be  unable  to 
coniinue  to  sell  his  product  at  the  ceilings 
fixed  by  the  general  maximum  price  regula- 
tion. 

The  situation  is  absurd,  as  has  been  the 
wnole  hi.=tory  of  silver  for  the  past  10  years. 
More  than  that,  it  is  disgraceful.  That  our 
war  industries  .should  be  short  of  silver  and 
other  Industries  should  be  forced  to  go  cut 
cf  business  m3rely  in  order  to  malntaia 
Silver  as  a  kept  metal,  subsidized  Into  use- 
less idleness  by  an  unwilling  Government, 
is  a  condition  that  cells  for  indignant  pro- 
test. The  American  National  R-^tail  Jew- 
elers Association  at  their  annur^.l  convention 
have  called  for  a  Presidential  order  making 
the  Treasury's  stocks  of  unallocated  silver 
available  for  Industry.  If  the  Immediate 
problem  can  be  solved  in  this  way  no  time 
should  be  lost.  But  beyond  that  the  whole 
disgraceful  mess  of  silver  legislation  ought 
to  be  wiijed  off  the  books. 
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The  Silver  Scandal 

No  amount  of  argument  can  alter  U^e  fact 
that  our  national  silver  policy  has  tae'come  a 
national  scandal.  Our  Government  holds 
stocks  of  nearly  3.000.000.000  ounces  of  silver, 
most  of  which,  in  view  of  our  huge  gold  re- 
serves, are  utt?rly  unneeded  for  monet.iry 
purposes.  Yet  there  is  a  shortage  of  the  metal 
for  industrial  use.  War  Industries  are  having 
difficulty  obtaining  silver  for  consumption; 
other  Industrial  users  are  being  needlessly 
driven  out  of  business.  Having  created  this 
artificial  scarcity  by  our  policy  of  subsidizing 
domestic  producers,  we  have  now  deeded  to 
increase  the  subsidy  to  foreign  producers  end 
even  to  subsidize  the  revenues  of  a  foreign 
government  in  the  hope  of  getting  more  silver 
from  abroad. 

Tliere  is  no  dispute  about  where  the  blame 
for  this  situation  lies.  It  lies  squarely  upon 
the  little  group  of  silver  Senators  and  their 
inflationist  allies  In  both  houses  ot  Congress 
who  have  fastened  upon  the  country  and 
stubbornly  keep  there  laws  requiring  the 
Treasury  to  offer  for  all  domestically  produced 
silver  a  price  of  71.11  cents  an  ounce,  which 
Is  twice  the  recent  market  price,  and  forbid- 
ding the  Treasury  to  sell  silver  at  less  Ihaa 


tl2Q  an  ounce,  which  Is  nearly  four  times  the 
recept  market  price. 

Trie  Treasury  is  not  responsible  for  these 
lavs.  It  has  been  openly  unsympathetic  with 
them.  It  has  repeatedly  advocated  their  out- 
right repeal.  Moiecver.  it  has  endeavored. 
within  the  restrictions  imposed  by  tiie  silver 
legislation,  to  make  some  of  its  holdings 
a\ai'abie  to  war  industries  by  "lease-lendlnii" 
Its  "free  silver."  by  stopping  its  purchase  of 
foreign  sliver  and  by  postponing  the  delivery 
of  newly  mined  domestic  silver  in  the  hope 
that  industrial  users  wiU  be  able  to  cutb.d 
the  offer  it  Is  required  by  law  to  make.  Nor 
was  tiie  Treasury  it-^elf  directly  involved  in 
the  recent  increase  in  tlie  pr.ce  of  foreign 
silver,  as  was  Incorrectly  stated  in  these 
columns  recently.  In  this  case  it  was  two 
other  branches  of  Government.  The  State 
Dep-irtment  held  seme  conversations  wi  h 
Mexico,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  it  would 
be  a  nice  thing  if  Mexico  could  get  a  higher 
price  for  silver  so  as  to  encourage  produc- 
tion and  permit  the  Mexican  Gcvernincnt  to 
levy  an  additional  tax  theiecn.  The  in- 
crease agiecd  uiXDn  was  10  cents  an  ounce,  3 
cents  to  subsidize  the  Mexican  producer  and 
7  ctnts  to  subsidize  the  Mexican  Government. 
Then  the  Office  of  Price  Administrution  oblig- 
ingly raised  the  ceiling  en  foreign  silver  from 
35  to  45  cents  an  ounce. 

Alihcugh  the  Treasury  is  not  responsible 
for  the  situation,  it  wittingly  or  unwittingly 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  coneressionai 
fciiver  bloc  in  its  statement  of  last  Monday. 
The  Treasury  declared  that  of  its  1.350.000,000 
or  so  ounces  cf  "free  silver  "  the  entire  amount 
v.\.s  being  "Icnd-leared  for  use  in  war  plants," 
and  that  "substantial  amounts  of  this  free 
silver  are  already  being  delivered."  There 
was  nothing  new  in  this  st.atement,  but  the 
manner  of  its  piessntatlon  was  calculated  to 
give  the  impression  that  ample  supplies  of 
silver  were  being  made  avciitb.e  for  all  essen- 
tial purposes  and  that  the  recent  talk  of  a 
silver  shortage  was  ill-founded.  What  are  the 
facts,  so  far  as  they  have  been  officially 
disclosed? 

The  Treasurj'fi  lease-lend  silver  plan,  as 
announced  last  April,  provides  for  the  lean 
of  silver  to  the  Defer^se  Ph.nt  Corporation, 
but  within  strict  limits.  The  silver  must 
"not  become  a  part  of  the  product  of  the  war- 
productlcn  pl.ints."  It  must  not  be  "used 
up."  It  may  be  used  only  in  such  form  as 
permits  its  return  to  the  Treasury  after  the 
war,  as,  for  example,  in  substituting  for  cop- 
per in  the  making  of  bus  bars.  It  may  net  be 
consumed,  as.  for  example,  in  substituting  for 
tin  in  solder.  In  short,  the  plan  does  not 
provide  an  ounce  of  silver  fcr  actual  con- 
sumption. 'What  has  been  the  result?  Be- 
tween last  April,  when  the  plan  was  an- 
nounced, and  August  27  the  total  amount  of 
this  free  silver  transferred  to  the  Defense 
Plant  Corporation  and  other  users  was  110,- 
5S5.715  ounces,  or  about  8  percent  of  the 
1,350,000.000  ounces  available. 

Presumably  the  program,  de-spite  the 
months  that  have  passed,  is  only  Just  begin- 
ning to  function  and  larger  amounts  will 
scon  be  used.  But  that  is  the  official  record 
to  date,  as  disclosed  in  the  Treasury's  daUy 
statement.  It  is  certainlv  open  to  question 
whether  the  entire  amount  of  free  silver  now 
said  to  be  aUocated  to  lease-lend  can  be 
employed  in  the  limited  uses  to  which  it  may 
be  put.  Even  if  it  can,  that  does  not  solve 
the  problem.  With  the  huge  glut  of  silver 
held  by  our  Government,  ample  supplies  of 
the  metal  ought  to  be  available  for  consump- 
tion. It  ought  to  be  available  to  take  the 
place  cf  the  tin  from  which  our  enemy  Japan 
has  cut  us  off.  It  ought  to  be  available,  not 
by  the  devious  method  cf  lease-lending 
silver  that  will  have  to  be  ripped  out  and 
returned  but  by  the  clean-cut  method  of 
outright  sale  at  a  fair  price.  There  should 
be  released  to  meet  the  needs  of  Industry 
not  merely  the  Treasury's  free  silver  but  also 


the  silver  now  pledged  acainst  outstanding 
silver  certificates,  a  reserve  which  we  have 
ample  gold  to  replace.  This  can  be  accom- 
jjllshed  only  by  the  repeal  of  the  absurd  silver 
legisiatioa  now  oti  the  books. 
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OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  14,  1942 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, todny  the  Senate  received  the  new 
anti-irflation  measure  requested  by  the 
President  in  hi.s  recent  Labor  Day  ad- 
dress. I  note  the  mea'sure  is  known  as 
the  joint  resolution  to  aid  In  stabilizing 
the  cost  of  living. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  this 
measure,  it  occurs  to  me  tha(  a  statement 
on  this  subject  by  Marquis  W.  Cliilds 
appearing  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
ct  August  23,  1942,  should  have  consider- 
ation. I  therefore  a"^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  artice  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Signs  of  Revolt  Behind  the  Farm  Bureau's 

C.-.OP    St^^SIDT    PkoNT— CONGRTSSIONAL    Bl.OC 

Tn.\T  Holds  PA.irrT-ScAEciTT  Line  mm 
"Big  Shot"  Agriculture  Takhs  Beating  in 
Fighting  Aid  for  Low-Income  Group 

(By  Marquis  W.  Childs) 

Washington,  AugLL^t  22. — The  mopt  solid, 
unyield:ng  bloc  In  Congress  today  Is  the  farm 
bloc.  The  hard  granitic  cere  is  composed  of 
those  Southern  Senators  and  Reprrs'-ntatives 
who  year  alter  year  hold  the  lino  fcr  tiie  Fys- 
tera  of  subsidies  which  sustains  the  one-crop 
cotton  culture  of  the  S<juth. 

It  is  the  farm  bloc  which  has  compelled 
the  Inclusion  In  price-control  legislation  of  a 
guarantee  of  110  percent  cf  parity  for  farm 
prices.  Back  of  the  farm  bloc  Is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  organizations  In  the  country, 
an  organization  which,  while  city  dwellers 
are  scarcely  aware  of  its  exiitence,  direc^y 
affects  the  cost  of  what  all  consumers  eat  and 
wear. 

The  American  Faim  Bureau  Federation  Is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  system  of  Ecarciiy 
farming  tlict  was  Introduced  in  1933  in  an 
eff;)rt  to  get  farm  prices  up  to  a  level  that 
would  pay  the  farmer  for  the  cost  of  his 
production.  Since  the  first  year  of  the  New 
Deal  subsidy  checks  have  gone  out  to  farm- 
ers throughout  the  country  as  a  rewaid  for 
not  planting  cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  and 
wheat. 

WAR  needs  force  CHANCE  IN  PLANMED-8CAECITT 
SYSTEM 

But  now.  In  the  midst  of  a  Ufe-and-deaih 
struggle,  the  Nation  needs  mere  and  more 
food — more  eggs,  more  dairy  products,  mere 
pork.  The  need  Is  to  Je?d  corn  and  wheat  to 
chickens,  cows,  and  hogs;  to  convert  cotton 
and  tobacco  acreage  to  fcod  crops.  Thea« 
changes  are  coming  about.  Production  of 
food  crops  Is  increasing,  but  too  slowly, 
against  the  weight  of  those  who  are  organ- 
ized behind  tlie  scarcity  system. 

It  Is  possible  that  a  revclutioa  may  be  oc- 
curring wl+hin  farm  ranks.  The  prer>*-jrr  of 
change  U  bringing  attout  sonie  ex.:  i-   • 
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That  Is  one  of  the  portents  of 
Jng  which  the  farm  blcc  took  the 
In  spite  of  all  that  such  fahhfvil 
tho  Farm  Bureau  as  Missouri  s  Cla:i 
NGN  could  do.  subsidy  farmers  took 
on  two  fronts.    Congrers  approved 
surplus  grnlns  below  parity,  end, 
pcrtant.     drasMc     appropriation 
would    have    crippled    the    operatloh 
Fuj-m  Security  Administration  were 

A  further  pcrtcnt  w.is  the  radio 
S;c.clary  of  Agriculture  WicStard 
night,  In  which  h?  reversed  h:s 
sltion  and  urged  farmers  to  forego 
sion  In  the  price  control  law  enforc 
tng  of  110  p>€rcent  of  par.ty  for  fa 
The  Southern  farm  bloc  immedla 
lenged     Wlckard's    statement    and 
farm  battle  appears  likc-ly. 
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BITTZR    FIGHT    OVHl    AID    TO    MICRAJ 
CBOPPEKS 

Back  of  the  fight  to  curta-.l  Farm 
Administration  was  Edward  A    ON 
d?nt  of   the  Fnrm   Bureau   Federa 
attack  and  that  of  Earl  C.  Smith,  v 
dent  and  the  brain  of  the  organiza 
directed  at  the  grant-and-lcan  ph 
Farm  Security  Administration  pro 
IS  concerned   chiefly   with   getting 
and  sharecroppers  back  on  the  land 

Obscured   by  the  news  of  the  w 
nevertheless    one   of    the    bitterest 
In  recent  years.     The  Farm  Security 
_  tratlon  prrgram  was  defended  by 
bers  of  Consivess.  as  well  as  by  an  i 
faction  In  the  Department  of  Ai<rlcu 
saw  the  conflict   a.*  essentially    one 
the  b'g  farmers  dominatini<  the  Fa 
ors-'"i'-^at'cn,  and  the  little  farmer.s 
Increasingly   being  driven  into  ten 
migration      In    the    war  emer; 
fanners  aie  nuding  It  harder  t 
Bt  -e  r.ites      Th-  Fnim  S.'». 

m.  n    \%   an    ul>sta"lv,    thr 

opp'wition, 

What  la  rrmnrkabl*  in  Xlv.t  PRht 
•nrjher    (arm    omnnirntion.    tn» 
r»rn»e'«    Union,    i»m»  out   nquanl 
the   F<>»m   Ru'Tau   FtHlert»»u^<»   nr.U 
b-  Mul  for  the  full  Fam\ 

A  ;>   prci^ram      8*1   dM   \ 

Itrrnt  .-r  Indu^trtrtl  OrnnniMtlona  an 
cu\    F««<4«i«tuin    of    lA\tn\r    and    t)  ' 
briithThiHXla     J.«u\e«  O  Hation,  |> 
U\*  l^rmrrK"  I'mon.  Aharply  ribuk 
for  an  anitrv  «|>mM»  he  «u«de  at  ¥v\ 
Ark 

'If  pe<iple  are  not  willing  to  p, 
prici's  tor  ft¥^d  now,  when  inccnK-i 
atiniera  ar»  rnormouMy  high,  will 
b"  wi'llrg  to  pcy  them,  and  will  any 
•dministratton  stav  with  the  farm 
demand  f.  r  parity^"  0'Ni>iil  askec 
course  of  that  .'«p?rch 

"Whom  Is  Mr.  O  Neal  trying  to  foe 
Patton.    "He  cnnnot  fool  the  consu 
are  paying  prices  above  parity  at  th 
store  and  meat  market  and  he  car 
working  farmers  who  are  getting 
their   products,    taken   as   a   whole 
them  being  substantially  above  par 
some  are  still  below." 

CH.\RC£S  "BIG   SHOT"   rARMCRS    HIDE 
OTHERS'    POVERTY 

"Our  big  problem  Is  not  to  get  h 
prices    but    to    put    the    millions 
employed  low-income  farmers  Into 
foc-d   and    fiber   production.     That 
done  by  expanding  the  very  Farm 
Administration  program  so   bitterlv 
by  Mr    O'Neal.     Unless  It  is  c; 
quickly,    food    rationing    will    u     ; 
The  day  Is  past  when  the  "big  shot 
can  hidf   behind  the  poverty  of  oui 
come  farmers  who  lack  production 
rather  than  prices." 
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The    Farmers'    Union    has    100.000    family 
members    and    in    affiliated    cooperatives    are 
another   400  000   farm    families.     The    Farm 
Bureau  Federation   has  a  membership  of  a 
half  million  families,  but  there  are  Indica- 
tions of  schism  within  the  federation's  ranks. 
The  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  while 
It  stand-  eighth  In  llie  membership  list  with 
22.500   members.   Is  one  of  the  most  active 
State    units    developing    cooperatives    en    a 
remarkable  scale,  linking  city  consumer  cccp- 
eratives  to  farm  producer  cooperatives.     Mur- 
I    ray  Lincoln,  head  of  the  Ohio  organization, 
I    has  opposed  many  O'Neal  pcliciea.     He  testi- 
fied  for    the   Farm   Security   Administration 
before    the    Bj-rd    economy   committee.     The 
;    heads  of  the  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
i    Farm  Bureaus  both  protested  against  O'Neals 
;    opposition  to  Farm  Security  Administration. 
I        Those  who  foresee  a  new  alinement  believe 
that  important  elements  may  split  off  from 
.    the  Farm  Bureau  to  Join  with   the  farmers' 
i    union.     ONeal  laughs.     He  says  there  is  no 
i    Important  opposition  among  his  membership 
I    nor  among  farmers  In  general. 
I        Nevertheless  Patten  has  come  rapidly  to  the 
I    fore  as  a  farm  leader.     He  Is  40  years  old  and 
i    has  an  a.stute  knowledge  of  political  trends. 
I    His  voice  has  carried  increasing  weight.     Evi- 
deuce  of  this  is  the  recent  overture  made  to 
;    him  by  an  emissary  of  John  L.  Lewis,  who 
I    intimated  that  big  money  would  be  available 
for  organization  if  he  would  merge  the  farm- 
1    ers'  union  with  the  Lewis  drive  to  enroll  dairy 
.    farmers  in  the  United  Mine  Workers.     Patton, 
fully  aware  that  Lewis'  drive  has  not  got  far 
and  that  farmers  are  Intensely  suspicious  of 
It.  said  "No" 

Bucking  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
means  bucking  an  crganizaticn  that  is  at  the 
very  center  of  American  agriculture.  Its 
growth  was  encouraged  by  the  Gcvernment 
during  the  last  war  to  Increase  food  produc- 
tion In  si.x  states.  Including  .seterul  of  the 
leading  farm  States  of  the  Middle  West, 
ciiuntiea  th,»t  have  not  enrolled  a  certain 
prcport;on  of  all  larmera  are  not  entitled  to 
a  ccutitv  agent  In  lUinc.a  with  the  l:»rge»t 
Farm  Bureau  mrniber>hip—7'J  000— part  ot 
th'."  •!&  n\rmb««i>h,p  dues  Roe*  to  pay  tho 
ciunty  »<em  And  the  D.'paitment  of  As- 
rlcuMurv  m  W«»hini:ton  drieKatea  many 
•einiofficiiil  functioiiji  to  the  ccunty  aRtiX. 

The  imj>ort«nci»  of  thl«  tlrttp  ta  cbvioua, 
R>'rn  more  imjH^rtant  In  the  rol.iilon  betwi^fu 
the  Knim  Buit'r»u  and  the  AvmuuHuibI  Ad- 
JU-^tmem  Adnunn>tintirn  s-nl  ciinsoiv.uun 
a«ent»  in  the  Nation's  3  00(1  oi  untie.-*  Th^^t> 
conunitteeinrn  fl.x  the  crop  nllotinnun,  which 
means  tlint  they  determine  «lnt  a  pirtion  of 
the  cash  income  of  each  fnrmer  in  the  county 
fhull  be,  Th-,»y  are  elected,  preKVimnhjy,  by  a 
wte  of  all  or  most  of  the  farmers  m  th« 
county 

When  O'Neal  was  testifying  before  the  Byrd 
ccmrrittee.  Scnttor  Kenneth  McKtt.LAR.of 
Trnnessce,  brought  out  that  actually  only 
12  percent  of  the  farmers  vote.  This  12  per- 
cent Is  made  up  for  the  mcst  part  of  the 
more  prcsporcus  farmers  with  the  larger 
hold'.n^ts.  who  are  also  the  dominating  ele- 
ment m  the  Form  Bureau  Federation.  In 
efTect,  in  hundreds  of  counties  It  Is  the 
Farm  Bureau  that  sets  the  production  pat- 
tern. O'Neal  would  not  concede  that,  but 
I    the  we'.ght  of  evidence  shows  it  is  true. 

iEHTND  j     F.OtM     BT.-RE.\U    AND    THE    AGIUCULTURAL    ADJUST- 

)  MENT    agency;     COMPLAINT    OF    DtTES    CHECK- 

gjier  farm  j  off 

under-  j  it  has  been  charged  that  In  some  counties. 

full   war  i  particularly  m  the  South,  Farm  Bureau  dues 

must    be  have  been  automatically  deducted  from  the 

Securuy  Agricultural    Adjustment   Agency    payments. 

opposed  In    at    least    one    Agricultural    Adjustment 

1  done  I  Agency  office,  at  Clarksdale.  Coahoma  County. 

tv-essary.  ;  M.ss  .   it   is  said   a  sign  hung   in  full   public 

farmers  I  view    said:    "Pay    your    Farm    Bureau    dues 

low-in-  I  here — the    Farm    Bureau    is    responsible    for 

ledources  ;  getting       your       Agricultural       Adjustment 

Agency     payments."       This     wa«     reported 
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by  Chairman  John  A.  Boutwcll.  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee  of  the  Mississippi  House 
of  Representatives.  Boutwell  charged  that 
plantation  owners  paid  Farm  Bureau  dues  for 
their  tenants  or  day  laborers  and  charged  the 
amount  of  the  dues  to  the  tenant's  account. 
According  to  Boutwell,  hundreds  of  Ncgni 
"members"  were  not  aware  that  they  belongcvi. 

Later  the  Farm  Bureau  obtained  from  11  cf 
the  14  members  on  Boutwell's  committee  a 
telegram  stating  that  "his  inferences  as  a 
whole  are  grlevotisly  in  error."  But  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  took  these  charges 
seriously  enough  to  refer  them  to  the  civil 
liberties  unit  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
with  a  request  to  determine  whether  the 
rights  of  the  Negroes  had  been  violated. 

Another  element  in  the  farm  picture  is  the 
Grange.  While  the  Grange  has  In  general 
been  on  the  conservative  side,  Howard  E. 
Babcock,  head  of  the  Grange  Lea£;ue  Feder- 
ation, id  said  by  those  Interested  in  bringing 
about  a  new  alinement  of  farmers  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  old.,  leadership.  Conceiv- 
ably, they  say,  he  misht  follow  new  leader- 
ship. 

The  Farm  Bureau  bureaucracy  still  ha.s 
great  strength.  No  one  denies  that.  There 
are  Members  of  Congress— men  such  as  Sen- 
ators John  Bankhead.  of  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
souri's Cannon— who  are  always  ready  to 
carry  the  torch  for  O'Neal  and  Smith.  En- 
trenched control  in  the  South  goes  very  deep. 

As  a  result  of  the  defeat  of  a  few  weeks 
ago  O'Neal  Is  now  on  the  warpath.  At  a 
Farm  Bureau  meeting  In  Madison.  Wis.,  not 
long  ago  he  made  a  fiery  speech,  denounc- 
ing the  administration  and  insisting  on  the 
right  to  110  percent  of  parity.  Slightly 
milder  in  tone,  but  still  on  the  fiery  side, 
was  the  later  speech  at  Fort  Smith. 

Conversationally  his  tone  Is  somewhat 
milder.  Not  parity  but  110  percent  of  parity 
must  be  guaranteed  because  of  price  swings. 
ONeal  says.  If  the  level  were  fixed  at  only 
parity  the  farmer  would  receive  actually  le.«s 
than  parity.  And  don't  think  the  farmer's 
rich,  he  says.  Why  If  fannei-s  got  the  mini- 
mum w«ge--30  cents  an  hour— for  their 
labtir,  the  price  rf  nil  commodities  wmiUI 
have  to  RO  up.  Cotton  that  la  at  18  cent« 
today  wtuUd  have  to  go  ta  25  cents. 

I'ur  Kd  O'Neal  that  la  the  crux  of  the 
whole  n\.\tter  the  price  if  cotton,  He  hn-* 
l.WtM)  r.ciea  01  rich  Aluhrtinu  mtVon  land  that 
he  farina  on  <hr  tenant  •share  crop  busia  ai><l 
the  price  of  cotton  for  him  and  for  thottPandx 
of  other  «nithcrne»».  la  the  end-all  muU  be-all 
of  exutenco. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


liON.  JOSFPH  ROS;['K 

o;     :,.,\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  Scplcmber  14.  1942 

Mr.  ROSIER.  Mr.  President,  the 
struggle  which  has  been  going  on  in 
China  for  the  last  5  years  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  liberty-loving  people  in 
the  world.  Many  of  us  have  wondered 
abcut  the  difference  between  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese  philosophy. 

The  great  nation  of  China,  for  the  last 
4  years,  has  been  represented  in  our  Cap- 
ital by  a  great  scholar  and  state.sman, 
Dr.  Hu  Shih.  On  Monday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 7,  at  the  annual  banquet  of  Vr.r' 
West  Virginia  Chapter  of  the  Amtricur^ 
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Lr.^icn,  at  PaJrniont,  "W.  Va..  the  Chinese 
An  ba^sador  delivered  what  I  understand 
we5  his  last  oublic  statement  to  the  poo- 
ple  of  this  country. 

This  statement  is  a  fine  e:Tposit!On  of 
the  Chinese  philcsophy  cf  Ife  and  gcv- 
ernment. as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Japrj^tse.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tliis  addr'.s<  may  be  printed  in  the 
CoxGEKSsiON\L  Riicoso  Acpend:x. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  t'lo  addrep.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printt^  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I 

You  know  what  you  are  fighting  for.  You 
ars  fighting  for  ths  preservation  cf  your 
democratic  v.-ay  of  life  which,  as  I  understand 
It,  is  the  way  of  freedom  and  peace. 

The  issue  at  stake,  as  far  as  the  western 
world  and  tlie  uesiern  civilization  are  cou- 
cerued.  is.  Iheielore,  despotism  versus  democ- 
racy; it  is  frecUcm  versus  oppression  and 
peace  vei»us  the  lust  for  conquest  by  brute 
force. 

New,  the  issue  at  stake  In  the  Pacific  is 
cxuciiy  the  .«iua3e  issue  which  faces  you  in 
the  western  world.  It  is  the  issve  cf  the 
totalitarian  way  of  life  versus  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life;  It  Is  freedom  and  peace 
versus  oppression  and  aggression. 

Just  as  In  the  west  the  Issue  is  focused 
en  a  conflict  between  Nazi  Germany  and  the 
we.tein  European  and  the  Ani^lc-Saxon 
democracies  so  Is  Uic  issue  In  tiie  Pacific 
best  symboliwd  by  tfie  conilict  between 
Japan  and  China. 

The  conflict  between  China  and  Japan  Is 
basically  a'rcnfllct  between  the  way  cf  free- 
dom and  peace  and  the  vhv  of  de^poti<^  op- 
pression and  militaristic  and  Imperialistic 
nggTeselcn 

The  best  way  t.o  ttnder«tarrt  this  basic  con- 
flirt  in  the  Pacifle  l.s  to  remember  these  plain 
hlst^rtcRl  fi.ets  in  ecntrast: 

1  China  d!»rarr1rd  fet»dalism  when  she  be- 
came n  tiniJhd  empire  21  centuries  aRO, 
whrrea«  Jajwin  wiv*  still  nt  tl>e  height  rf  a 
fully  de\Tloprd  mllttivri.^tic  fot»<iall.sm  «»  Inte 
tin  the  n)idrtli>  of  the  nineteenth  eenttiry 
wh -n  Commodore  Perry  knoektd  on  her 
ttorr*. 

2  Chin."  •  hr.!<  drve»iiv>ed  an 
llhno^t  » 1«\  ;;:>'furennd  hiia  b.M  n 
governed  by  civilian  omciwl*  scleclcti  thrrviRh 
Hh  open  and  competitUT  system  of  ciril- 
aervice  exanxinatlon.*,  whereas  Japan  has 
been  gnvermd  al  leant  f  r  the  Inat  800  jrenra 
by  a  militaristic  cr.Fte  which  has  alwtyi  oe- 
cv'i^'.oU  the  unchallenged  position  of  a  ruling 
ch'.'-j 

3.  China,  even  at  the  height  of  her  power 
and  glory,  has  never  encouraged  the  art5  of 
War  and  has  always  condemned  wars  and 
imperialistic  expansion,  whereas  continentiil 
expansion  and  world  conquest  h.ive  long  been 
the  national  ideals  of  militant  Japan 

These  contiastiug  historical  facts  are  cf 
the  greatest  significance  in  the  life  and  clv- 
llizuUon  cf  China  and  Japan.  They  have 
shaped  and  molded  the  national  life  and 
institutions  of  Uiese  two  peoples.  In  short, 
they  have  made  Ch^na  a  dcmccratic  tnd 
peactfuJ  country,  and  Japan,  a  totalitarian 
and  miliiaristic  nation. 

n 

Let  US  have  a  look  at  historic  China  and 
see  how  it  has  worked  out  its  free,  denx>- 
cratic,  and  peareftil  ways  cf  life. 

China  wa?  unified  into  a  great  empire  In 
221  B  C.  Before  the  imiScaticn  there  had 
been  a  long  perh  d  when  there  e.ristecl  many 
separate  and  independent  states,  some  of 
which  developed  into  great  powers.  It  was 
during  this  period  cf  separate  and  eontendinj 
states,  especially  din-ing  the  pertod  from  600 
tc  2C0  B  C,  that  Chinese  thoutrht  and  cul- 
ture attained  their  creative  development  and 


full  flowering  comparable  to  the  Hellenic  pi- 
tied ni  western  ihi .  glit  and  civ.hzauon. 

It  is  from  this  period  cf  oiigmal  and  crea- 
tive iutsUectual  and  philosiiphical  deveicp- 
ment  that  Chiiaa  has  derived  tlxe  iclt;ii  a.iU 
ideals  of  ireo,  democratic,  and  pc«c,:;ul  Lfe. 
Cf  Uics?  phllds-jphical  tcundaiioive  fcr  a 
democratic  China.  I  shall  mcation  only  a 
few. 

First,  there  was  the  ideal  of  lais&ez  taire 
(wu  well  as  the  higlrcst  form  cf  gcvernment. 
Lao-tze  and  his  followers  tatight  that  the 
ticst  government  is  one  wlio&e  prts«uce  is 
least  felt  by  the  people,  and  tliat  the  worst, 
government  is  cue  which  is  feared  by  the 
p:-cple.  "Follrw  nature.  Nafaie  dees  noth- 
ing, and  yet  there  is  nothing  that  it  does  not 
accomplish." 

Second,  there  was  the  ideal  of  universal 
peace  taught  by  Mo  Ti  and  the  Mo  school. 
Mo  Tl  condemned  all  wars  and  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  the  tcaciiing  cf  the  will  ol  God. 
which  he  interpreted  as  love  for  all  men  and 
peace   among   all   nations. 

Thirdly,  there  was  the  ideal  of  a  classless 
society  to  be  brought  about  through  the 
infinite  teachability  of  man.  -Men,"  said 
Conf^K?lus.  "are  near  one  another  by  nature. 
but  practice  sets.thcm  apart  Only  the  wlvest 
ar.d  the  most  idiotic  cannot  be  charged. 
With  education  there  is  no  clars  " 

Fourthly,  there  »-as  the  ancient  tradition 
of  free  speech  arnl  frank  political  criticism. 
A  statesman  of  the  eighth  century  B  C  is 
said  to  have  laid  down  this  wise  dictum:  "To 
gag  the  voice  of  the  people  Is  more  dangerous 
than  to  dam  the  flow  of  a  river.  The  wise 
manage'  of  the  river  deepens  Its  basin  and 
facilitates  Its  flew  The  wise  ruler  of  men 
encoumj^!»s  them  to  speak  out  freely  *'  A 
little  classic,  the  Book  of  Filial  Piety,  has 
this  saying  of  Confucius:  "If  an  Emperor 
has  seven  outspoken  ministers,  he  cou.d  not 
lose  his  empire  In  *plte  of  his  misdeeds.  It 
a  prince  of  a  feudal  state  has  five  outspoken 
min!8tfr.s.  he  could  not  lose  lv>  sUite  In  spile 
of  his  mi.sdetds,  •  •  •  Therefore.  In  the 
fact  of  a  wroi\g  or  xmrlghteousneas.  11  la  tb« 
duty  of  the  son  to  oppose  ha  father  and  Xhe 
duty  of  the  minuter  to  t^pjse  hU  aovereicn." 

Fifthly,  there  wan  Uiv  cuiiKioua  r«co(iU'- 
tlou  uf  the  people  a»  of  the  aupreme  tmpor'- 
tance  In  a  state,  and  there  wm  the  aerlptural 
Juttlflcatlcu  uf  rvbclUon  ^soiuat  tyranuical 
Ko>-ernment.  Menciuatald:  "Th»  p«0|^  nrv 
uf  the  flrat  lmp4.'rUurc.  the  Rt«l«  comtt  iMiKt, 
the  ruler  ta  the  least  Imporuuit.  Wh«o  • 
ruler  txuiii  his  pet  pit  like  iiriMM  and  dirt, 
thru  ilio  pvi^ple  should  regard  htm  m  a  ban- 
dit and  )ui  enemy  "  Ou  auch  d*nk«)cr»tic 
«iid  revulutluhMry  Krouiida,  Iteuduaheld  that 
the  rebellion  of  the  people  agalniit  tyrannical 
government  and  even  the  kllltng  of  despotic 
rulers  by  the  people  were  Justifiable. 

Sixthly,  there  wa.s  the  litetkl  nf  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth  In  society  "He  who 
rules  a  state."  said  Confucius,  "should  worry. 
not  about  the  poverty  of  the  petple.  but 
ebout  llie  Inequality  In  distribution.  For 
with  equitable  distribution,  there  is  no  pov- 
erty" 

These  are  some  of  the  theoretical  arwl  phil- 
osophical fcundaticru  for  a  peaceful  and 
denccxrratic  China.  All  these  IdeM  and  Ideals 
have  crmc  down  to  us  from  the  great  thirik- 
crs  of  that  first  period  of  Chinese  intellectual 
maturity  before  the  third  century  B  C.  My 
friend  Dr.  A.  W  Hummel.  Chief  uf  the  Divi- 
sion of  Orientalia.  the  Library  of  Congreas. 
in  commenting  on  the  democratic  doctrines 
of  Mencius,  says:  "The  surprising  thing  Is 
that  th?se  revcluticnary  utterances  and 
many  lilte  them  could  survive  through  more 
than  20  centuries  of  monarchical  rule,  and 
that  The  classics  ccntair.ing  them  ehonld 
h'\yv  been  used  in  the  compttitive  civil-serv- 
ice examinations  for  the  selection  of  CJovern- 
mcnt  cflScials." 

Many  of  these  philosophical  Ideals  of  the 
classical  age  have  been  put  Into  practice  and 


baconte  Institutionalised  In  the  21  centurlca 
uf  unified  empire  life.  ' 

1.  A  hu$^  luufied  empire  has  made  peace  a 
possibihiy  and  l;iitsoA  laiie  a  Acocaaity.  Tito 
Chinese  Eniptre  ol  \he  tcci.  nd  century  B.  C. 
was  almost  as  big  as  Ch;ua  is  today  Tj 
go\em  such  a  I.  re  wiUio\it  nwdeiu 

means  of  oimmv.;  i  and  tnii.»porUitioa 

was  no  easy  maf.er.  The  fijuudert  of  the 
first  empire  tried  to  govern  It  m  a  militaristic 
and  totalitarian  way  and  fulled  miserably. 
Tae  empire  lasted  only  15  jea:^  and  wa*  ovei  - 
thrown  by  a  revolution.  The  secfmd  tr  Hun 
empire  lasted  400  years.    Tne  e-  Lid 

It.'.nud  from  hiPtcry  ai'd  were  c  ed  ti» 

establish  a  roiga  ol  poace  by  gradually  de- 
veloping a  peimanent  system  of  civilian  g(jv- 
ernmrnt  and  by  ctuiscicvis'.y  practicing  tha 
political  phi!cs<..phy  of  *-u  wci  or  laissez  faire. 
There  was  a  conscious  attempt  to  let  the 
people  learn  to  enjoy  the  bent^flts  uf  unified 
empire  life  without  undue  mteiference  by 
tli2  government. 

The  sjstun  of  civilian  government  and 
laissez  faire  policy  worked  out  during  tha 
long  reign  of  the  Han  emp.re  has  been  mor^' 
or  less  continued  by  the  later  dynasties 
throughout  the  ages. 

Peace  and  puacUcal  disarmament  have  been 
possible  in  a  country  comparative;y  free 
from  the  dangers  cf  foreign  invasion  by 
strong  and  militaristic  neighbors.  Even  the 
few  disasircus  invasions  by  the  ncmadic  and 
warlike  tribes  from  the  north,  never  taugl^t 
China  the  necessity  cf  armament  and  mUi- 
tarizatiou.  Gwvernmental  policy,  philcscpliy,  • 
religion  and  literature  have  caiupued  to 
condenui  war  and  the  arts  of  war. 

Peace  and  laLsscz  faire  have  bevn  conducive 
to  the  development  of  Individual  freedom, 
local  autonomy  and  sclf-goverrunent.  There 
has  grown  up  in  China  an  inveterate  tradi- 
tion of  political  Individualism  almoit  on- 
nrchlstlc  in  Its  solicitous  avoidance  of  gov- 
en^.mental  action  and  control 

This  Ideal  Is  best  expressed  in  the  Chlneca 
proverb: 

"Heaven  la  high; 
The  Emperor  U  far  av'ay." 

It  la  «I»Q  b««tt  esprvMMl  in  the  famoua 
aon^i; 

"I  beKin  to  work  «t  •unrtet, 
I  re.  t  nt  vunMt, 

1  drill  my  own  wrii  and  pet  my  drink; 
I  plow  my  neirt  and  get  my  ford 
What  haa  the  Kinpcrorl  power  to  do  with 

That  la  a  free  and  drmormttr  Idea)  pasalb!* 
only  Under  a  laiMei  faire  policy  of  (ovtrn- 
mrnt, 

2  With  the  eaily  dlacardlng  of  fetidnj 
rociefy,  there  wm  aboltahed  the  tnatittition 
of  primogeniture  throughout  the  empire  It 
U'n.s  a  ctin.vlPu."*  poUry  of  the  .«tatr?men  of 
the  Han  empire  to  encourage  the  dlvi.s'.ou 
of  big  family  estates  eqtmlly  among  the  male 
heirs  From  titled  nobility  down  to  the 
plain  mrrchant  and  farmer.  It  has  becrme 
the  accepted  m5t(jm  thrrughout  the  ages 
to  divide  th°  family  property  equally  among 
the  male  heirs  No  great  family  can  stand 
three  generations  of  equ.<»l  subdivision. 
Twentr-one  centuries  of  absence  of  feudal- 
ism and  primogeniture  have  brou«:ht  about 
an  equalization  of  wealth  and  landed  prop- 
ertj  arxl  gradual  democratization  of  the 
stjcial  structure. 

S  Chinese  acclety  waa  further  democ- 
ratized through  ao  centuries  of  civil-service 
examinations.  These  examliuitionB  oriel- 
nated  hi  the  denxand  for  men  who  knew  the 
claaeicsl  language  of  ancient  Chirta — the 
language  at  ConfxicitM  and  Mencius  which, 
th<n>gh  no  loBger  spoken  by  the  people,  had 
becoir>e  the  necessary  m^xMum  for  empire 
communication  at>d  for  all  scholarly  wrli- 
IngE  A.S  education  gradually  spread  and  as 
the  cystem  of  civil  service  came  to  be  mora 
firmly  established,  the  ex.imlnationa  were 
open  to  iTjore  aF>d  m'^n  peop'f  -  "^  -  w^  — 
prepared    to   take    them.     In    i:       c       '       >' 
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time,    the    examinations    became 
legitimate  and  the  only  respectable 
of  civic   advancement,   through   wh 
of   the    pocrc-t    families   cculd   str 
to  the  highest  offices  In  the  empIr^^ 
subject-matter  of  the  examination; 
later  age^.  largely  confined  to  the 
of  Confucianism,  It  was  possible 
Ising  and  ambitious  youths  of  th? 
lowly  homes  to  acquire  a  classical 
and    pass    the    exam.inations.     The 
mcnt  of   the  civil-service   examinat 
an  institutional  embodiment  of  tlK 
cianist   ideal   that  "with  education 
no  class." 

4  Just    as    China    fought    the 
equality  through  the  early  abolition 
geniture  and  through  the  system  of 
competitive  examinations  for  the  civ 
so    has   she    fought    the    battle    of 
through  the  peculiarly  Chinese  insti 
censorial    control    of    the    governmep 
Institution  of  censors  dates  back  to 
dent     times     when     courageous 
braved  the  wrath  of  despotic  rulers 
out.'^poken  advices.     In  later  ages,  thf 
petition  was  enjoyed  not  only   by 
Eorlal   tribunal,   tut  by   all  ofhcials 
certain   rank      And   there    grew   up 
religious    tradition    under    which 
most  notorious  despots  dared  not  su 
outspoken    censors    to    severe    puni 
Tolerance   to  outspoken  censure  hn 
teen    regarc'ed    as   a   supreme    virtui 
ruler.     And  tho«e  great  censors  who  1 
lives  or  suffered  s?vere  penalties  in  tl 
of    tyrannical    rulers    were    always 
and  even  deified  by  the  nation  as  gre 
who  championed  the  interests  of  tl 
agTUnst  tiTanny  and  misrule 

5  But  the  mcsf  Important  and  m 
tive  phase  of  Chinas  fight  for  free  i 
bc?n   in   her   intellectual   life   and 
Independent   thinking  and  ccurager^j 
ticii,m  have  always  been  the  chara 
of  the  b;St  periods  of  Chinese  though 
fucius.  the  sane.-^t  of  Chinese   thin 
down  this  sar,acious  rule;  "Learnmp 
thinking  leads  to  confusion:   think 
out  learning  is  perilous."    •Knowl 
Confucius,  "is  to  know  that  you  kn 
knew  that  you  don't  know." 

It  is  this  great  tradition  of  reasona 
ticism  which  has  made  possible  the 
critical    spirit    of    Chinese    thmka;; 
Chung,  who  lived  in  the  first  centv; 
boldly  subjected  all  the  religious 
Ideas  and  beliefs  of  his  age  to  a  high 
tific    technique    of    philosophical    c 
This  critical  spirit  was  responsible  fo 
gradual    emancipation     from     the 
medieval  religions  of  Buddhism  and 
Even  v.ithin  the  schools  of  Confucir 
r.eo-Confuclnnism     themselves     the 
always  much  independent  thinking 
cal   doubt.     Textual  criticism  and 
criticism    of    the    Confucianist    can 
early  developed,  and  the  scholars 
hesitation  in  rejecting  a  part  or  the 
a  highly  venerated  text  as  spurious 
polated.    This  spirit  of  free  criticism 
lar  that,  by  the  last  decades  of  the  ni 
century,  there  was  hardly  any  majo 
the   Confucianist    canon    that    was 
without   serious  questioning   by   th 
scholars. 

The  same  spirit  of  doubt  and  criti 
characterized    all    the    social    and 
thinking  of  China  during  the  last 
century.     Practically  all  the  great 
Chinese   thought   cf   this   period   h; 
men  who  have  studied  the  national 
heritage    critically    and   who   have 
moral  courr.ge  to  subject  every 
to  searching  and  unsparing  criteria 
and  criticism.     Neither  religion,  nor 
archy.  nor  the  towering  sages  of  the 
the  Institutions  of  marriage  and  th  ■ 
was  too  sacred  to  be  critically  exar 
the  light  of  their  survival  value 
•ge  and  a  new  world. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  this  free  and 
critical  spirit  in  Chinese  intellectual  life  is 
not  imported  but  Indigenous.  Last  year  when 
I  deposited  my  father's  unpublished  manu- 
scripts at  the  Library  of  Congress  for  safe- 
keeping. I  pointed  out  to  the  Library  authori- 
ties that,  on  every  page  of  the  regulation 
notebooks  u.sed  by  my  father  in  an  cld- 
fashloned  Chinese  college  about  80  years  ago, 
there  were  printed  in  red  these  words: 

"The  student  must  first  learn  to  approach 
the  subject  n  a  spirit  of  doubt.  •  •  • 
The  philosopher  Chang  Tsal  (1020-1077  A  D  ) 
used  to  say :  'If  you  can  doubt  at  points  where 
ether  people  feel  no  impulse  to  doubt,  then 
you  are  making  progress." '" 

ft  is  this  spirit  of  free  criticism  and  doubt 
that  has  overthrown  the  dynasty  and  the 
monarchy,  d;scarded  the  classical  language 
as  a  tool  of  education  and  literature,  and 
brought  about  a  new  age  of  political  and 
social  revolution  and  cultural  renaissance  in 
modern  China  1 

III  I 

How  totally  different  is  historic  Japan! 

Historic  Japan  has  been  totalitarian  in  poli- 
tical organization,  slavishly  credulous  in  in- 
tellectual life,  militaristic  in  training,  and 
imperialistic  .n  aspiration. 

The  totaliiarian  and  dictatorial  form  cf 
government  in  historic  Japan  has  been  noted 
by  both  native  and  foreign  observers.  Sr 
George  Sansom.  the  most  sympathetic  au- 
thority on  Japanese  history,  says:  "P'rom  1615 
or  thereabouts  Japan  was  ruled  by  a  feudal 
oligarchy,  which  anticipated  in  many  respects 
the  methods  of  government  used  by  modern 
totaliiarian  .'tates.  Tlie  distinguishing  fea- 
tures were  there,  the  rule  of  a  self -constituted 
elite,  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  certain 
classes,  the  restriction  of  personal  liberty,  the 
sumpttiary  laws,  the  monopolies,  the  censor- 
ship, the  seciet  police,  and  the  doctrine  that 
the  Indivldut  1  exists  for  the  state.  When  in 
1868  this  regime  was  overthrown  it  was  re- 
placed not  by  a  popular  government,  but  by 
a  powerful  bureaucracy  which  perpetuated 
the  essential  features  of  totalitarianism." 

Mr.  Shiratori.  former  Japanese  Ambassador 
to  Rome,  and  one  of  the  authors  and  signers 
of  the  tripartite  alliance  cf  September  1940, 
goes  even  further  than  Sansom  by  saying  that 
"totalitarianism  has  been  the  fundamental 
principle  cf  Japan's  national  life  for  the  past 
30  centuries.  " 

It  is  therei'cre  no  mere  historical  accident 
that  Japan  readily  and  willingly  becomes  a 
partner  of  the  European  Axis  Powers  and  re- 
gards that  partnership  as  the  '"immutable 
policy'"  of  the  Empire. 

Secondly,  much  has  also  been  written  about 
the  slavish  acceptance  of  authority  and  tra- 
dition in  Japanese  intellectual  life.  The  his- 
torical scholar  in  Japan  must  not  question 
such  traditionally  accepted  myths  as  those 
of  the  divine  descent  of  the  Japanese  dynasty 
and  nobility,  of  the  Sun  Goddess,  of  the  date 
of  February  11.  660  B.  C  ,  as  the  founding  of 
the  Empire,  or  of  the  Three  Sacred  Treas- 
ures—the Mirror,  the  Jewel,  and  the  Sword — 
handed  down  by  the  gods.  Many  years  ago. 
Professor  Tetsujiro  Inoue  of  the  Imperial 
University  of  Tokyo,  in  one  of  his  learned 
works,  ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that 
the  Three  Sacred  Treasures  at  the  Shrine  of 
Ise  might  be  of  possible  disputable  authen- 
ticity. For  this  mild  expression  of  doubt. 
Dr.  Inoue  was  persecuted  for  years,  was 
turned  cut  of  the  University,  and  was  actu- 
ally subjected  to  the  physical  violence  of  the 
enraged  mob  resulting  in  the  loss  of  one  of 
his  eyes.  No  scholar  came  forward  to  defend 
him  or  his  scientific  doubt. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  cf  authoritarian 
and  mob  control  of  the  intellectual  life.  It 
Is  most  natural  that  not  only  "dangerous 
thoughts"  are  rigorously  prohibited,  but  all 
thinking  Is  regarded  as  dangerous. 

Thirdly,  the  same  historical  tradition  also 
explains  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
Japan  has  transformed  herself  Into  a  first- 


class  militaristic  power.  It  explains  cne  of 
the  greatest  historical  puzzles.  The  puzzle  is 
why.  of  all  the  non-European  nations,  Japan 
alone  has  been  successful  in  adoptin;;  and 
mastering  the  martial  and  m.ilitaristic  aspects 
of  western  civilization.  Neither  Chini,  nor 
India,  nor  Persia,  nor  Korea,  nor  Annaia.  ncr 
Slam  cculd  do  It.  Japan  alone  waj  best 
qualified  to  undertake  this  rapid  militariza- 
tion because  her  ruling  class,  the  dalmyo  and 
the  samurai,  had  been  educated,  trainetl.  and 
Imbued  in  the  militaristic  tradition  and 
because  what  a  ruling  class  did  was  tlways 
eagerly  emulated  by  the  whole  nation. 

So  it  Is  again  no  mere  historical  accident 
that  Japan  of  all  the  non -European  nitions 
has  alone  succeeded  in  becoming  cne  of  the 
greatest  military  powers  within  the  short 
space  of  a  few  decades. 

Fourthly,  the  same  historical  tradltlo  1  aUo 
explains  Japan's  "immutable  policy"  of  impe- 
rialistic expansion.  Continental  expimslon 
and  world  conquest  have  been  the  national 
Ideal  of  Japan  for  all  these  500  years. 

Over  350  years  ago,  in  1590,  Hideyosl  1,  the 
great  military  hero  of  medieval  Japan,  sent 
letters  to  Korea.  China,  the  Philippines,  the 
Liuchiu  Islands,  and  India  to  inform  them 
he  was  embarking  on  a  program  of  world  con- 
quest. I  quote  a  few  sentences  from  his 
letter  to  the  King  of  Korea  in  the  translation 
of  Prof.  Ycshl  Kuno: 

•  Hideycshl,  tlie  Supreme  Imperial  Adviser 
of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  hereby  addresses 
His  Excellency  the  King  of  Korea.  •  •  • 
Although  I  was  born  to  a  family  of  low  rank, 
my  mother  conceived  me  immediately  after 
she  had  dreamed  that  the  Sun  had  entered 
into  her  bosom.  A  physiognomist  inter- 
preted this  dream  and  predicted  that  I  was 
destined  to  extend  my  authority  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  where  the  sun  shines.  •  •  • 
Because  I  was  born  with  so  great  a  dtstiny, 
which  was  revealed  by  this  omen,  those  who 
have  fostered  feelings  of  enmity  and  opposi- 
tion have  been  crushed  and  destroyed. 
Whenever  and  against  whomever  I  have 
waged  war.  the  victory  has  always  been  mine. 
The  lands  and  districts  Invaded  by  m(  have 
always  been  conquered.  Now  our  empire  has 
entered  upon  a  period  of  peace  and  prosijerity. 
•  *  •  I  am  not  willing  to  spend  tiie  re- 
maining years  of  my  life  In  the  land  of  my 
birth.  According  to  my  Idea,  the  nation  that 
I  would  create  should  not  be  separated  by 
mountains  and  seas,  but  should  Include  them 
all.  In  starting  my  conquest,  I  planned 
that  our  forces  should  proceed  to  Chlni  and 
compel  the  people  there  to  adopt  out  cus- 
toms and  manners.  Then  that  vast  country 
consisting  of  more  than  400  provinces,  vould 
enjoy  ctir  imperial  protection  and  benevo- 
lence for  millions  cf  years  to  come.  •  •  • 
You.  King  of  Korea,  are  hereby  instructed 
to  join  us  at  the  head  of  all  your  fighting 
men  when  we  proceed  to  China." 

When  he  received  no  satisfactory  reply 
from  Korea,  Hideyoshl  sent  an  army  ot  305,- 
000  men  across  the  sea  to  invade  China 
through  Korea  early  In  1592.  This  war  of 
unprovoked  invasion  lasted  7  years  and  was 
ended  only  after  the  death  of  Hld?yoshl 
himself. 

At  the  outset  of  his  campaign  Hld.-yoshl 
worked  out  a  timetable  according  to  A'hich 
his  army  was  to  conquer  Korea  before  the 
end  of  May  1592,  and  to  occupy  Pekin  5,  the 
capital  of  China,  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  1594  the  Jap.inese  Imperial  Court  xould 
be  removed  to  Peking,  where  the  Emperor 
would  be  enthroned  as  the  Emperor  of  the 
newly  created  empire.  Hideyoshl  woulc;  then 
establish  himself  at  Ningpo.  China.  After 
that  his  military  leaders  would  ther.  pro- 
ceed to  carry  the  military  campaign  into 
India  and  other  Asiatic  countries. 

The  timetable  of  Hideyoshl  was  net  car- 
ried out.  but  he  has  become  the  Idc  1  and 
ideal  of  the  Japanese  Nation  all  these  350 
years.  What  has  happened  during  these 
decades  and  what  has  happened  during  these 
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last  few  months  on  the  Asiatic  continent 
and  In  the  Pacific  are  not  historical  acci- 
dents. They  are  the  authentic  echoes  of  the 
spirit  of  Hideyoshl. 

This  authoritarian,  slavishly  credulous, 
militaristic,  and  fantastically  imperialistic 
Japan  Is  "our  honorable  enemy."  against 
whom  China  has  been  fighting  for  the  last 
6  years  and  against  whom  and  her  Euro- 
pean partners  in  aggression  the  United  Na- 
tions, representing  four-fifths  of  mankind, 
are  now  waging  a  common  war  to  the  finish. 

IV 

Out  of  these  totally  different  historical 
backgrounds,  there  have  grown  up  two  funda- 
mentally opposite  ways  of  life.  The  free, 
democratic  and  peaceful  ways  of  my  people 
are  now  dangerously  threatened  by  the  totali- 
tarian oppressive  and  militaristic  ways  of 
Japan. 

China  is  Ro:hting  Japan.  In  the  first  place, 
because  Japan  is  not  only  reviving  in  this 
modern  age  the  cult  of  emperor  worship.  Is 
not  only  actually  restoring  the  monarchy  In 
parts  of  China,  but  is  solemnly  undertaking 
on  herself  the  "divine  mission""  of  Imposing 
her  emperor  worship  and  her  totalitarianism 
on  the  continent  of  Asia  and  the  whole  world. 

China  Is  fijhtmg  Japan,  in  the  second 
place,  because  my  people,  who  hr.ve  always 
regarded  doubt  as  a  virtue  and  criticism  as  a 
right,  do  not  wish  to  be  dominated  by  a  people 
who  condemn  all  thinking  as  dangerous. 

And  las'dy.  China  is  QghtiHg  Japan  because 
my  people,  who  have  always  loved  peace  and 
condemned  war.  cannot  afford  to  live  under 
the  yoke  of  a  people  who  have  always  glorified 
wars  and  always  dreamed  of  world  conquest. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14.  1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  interested  in  seeing  that  there  be  no 
stoppage  of  production  in  our  war  ef- 
forts, and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  see  that 
labor,  on  which  so  much  of  our  success 
depends,  has  taken  the  definite  stand 
that  production  shall  go  for\\ard  without 
delay.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  statement  of  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  issued  at  the  executive 
council  meeting  recently  held  in  Chicago, 
and  which  statement  was  reprinted  in 
the  Oregon  Labor  Press  for  August  21, 
1942.    The  statement  follows: 

TEXT   or   AMERIC.\>r   FEDERATION   OF   LABOt   PEACE 

ST.^TEMENT 

Chicago,  III.— The  text  of  President  Wil- 
liam Green's  statement  on  labor  peace.  Issued 
at  the  executive-council  meeting  here, 
follows : 

"I  regard  Mr.  Murray's  letter  of  August  1 
as  ofiQcial  acceptance  by  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  cf  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor's  proposal  that  confer- 
ences be  restmied  to  seek  a  basis  for  estab- 
lishing peace  and  unity  in  the  lal)or 
movement. 

"The  standing  peace  committee  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  ready  to  meet 
with  the  committee  appointed  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ray.   Steps  will  be  taken  at  once  to  arrange 
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a  time  and  place  of  meeting  convenient  to 
both  sides. 

"The  members  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  committee  are  Vice  Presidents  Harry 
C.  Bates.  Daniel  J.  Tobin,  and  William  L. 
Hutcheson 

•"Reestablishment  of  organic  unity  In  the 
ranks  of  organized  lat>or  is  the  greatest  single 
contribution  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations can  make  at  this  time  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war  effort.  It  will  eliminate  divi- 
sion, discord,  and  jurisdictional  strife.  It 
will  expedite  war  production.  It  will  permit 
labor  to  speak  with  a  single  and  more  effec- 
tive voice,  both  in  protecting  the  social  and 
industrial  interests  of  workers  today  and 
when  world  peace  is  finally  negotiated 

■  The.se  conclusions  are  based  upon  my 
understanding  that  organic  unity  means  the 
merging  of  the  two  organizations  Into  one. 
the  setting  up  of  the  one  national  labor  move- 
ment clothed  with  aiuhorlty  to  speak  for  the 
organized  workei-s  of  the  Nation. 

"It  Is  idle  to  speculate  that  conferences 
perkin;»  organic  unity  may  Interfere  with  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations to  arrive  at  joint  policies  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  th-ough  the  Com- 
bined Labor  'War  Board  which  meets  with 
President  Roosevelt  The  two  matters  are 
entirely  distinct  and  apart.  If  success  is 
achieved  in  establishing  organic  unity,  obvl- 
otisly  the  affiliated  unions  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  can  cooperate  more 
closely  than  ever  before.  And  even  if  the 
conferences  should  fall,  surely  organized  labor 
will  not  let  Its  own  differences  interfere  with 
united  action  to  speed  America"8  victory  In 
the  war. 

"The  problem  of  achieving  unity  has  been 
gravely  complicated  by  the  passage  of  the 
years  and  the  organization  of  dual  unions 
operating  In  the  same  fields.  Many  difficult 
jurisdictional  questions  will  have  to  be  solved 
before  an  over-all  peace  can  be  reached.  I 
appeal  to  the  American  people  to  exercise 
patience  and  give  the  conferees  every  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  the  problems  carefully  and 
thoroughly  because  overemphasis  on  haste 
may  jeopardize  the  chances  of  eventual  suc- 
cess. 

"I  am  confident  that  actuated  by  the  desire 
for  peace  whicli  prevails  throughout  the 
ranks  of  labor,  the  conferees  will  be  ab'e 
to  reach  a  settlement  fair  to  all  ocnccmcd. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  never 
sought  the  division  in  the  ranks  of  labor 
which  now  exists  and  has  done  lis  utmost 
to  reunite  the  labor  movement  ever  Kince  the 
split  occurred.  The  long  history  of  previous 
nec^otiations  is  well  known  to  the  public, 
as  is  the  constant  and  unswerving  willing- 
ness cf  the  American  Federal  of  l^abor  to 
seek  to  reuch  an  accord  at  any  and  all  limes." 


Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

hON.S:jLBLUUM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1942 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  August  8, 
1942.  relating  to  the  recent  visit  of  Her 
Majesty.  Queen  Wilhelmina,  of  the 
Netherlands: 


QITCEN  AT  WASHINGTON 

Queen  Wilhelmina  didn't  need  to  say  or 
do  anything  more  to  endear  her  and  her  peo- 
ple to  Americans,  but  her  2  days  at  Wash- 
ington have  had  that  effect.  Busy  days  they 
were.  She  made  a  speech  to  Congress  thnS 
was  a  model  of  clear  statement,  eloquent 
without  rhetoric.  She  made  a  short  speech 
In  acknowledgment  of  the  submarine  chaser 
given  her.  bearing  her  name  and  fiylng  the 
flag  of  her  country.  S;~mehow  on  that  same 
Thursday  she  laid  a  wreath  on  Washington's 
tomb  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  on  the  tomb 
of  the  Unknown  SoldUr  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery, lunched  on  the  President's  yacht,  dined 
at  the  Dutch  Embassy,  held  a  press  confer- 
ence for  the  women  correspondents. 

Yesterday  at  the  Preside  nt'a  press  coDfer- 
ence  she  read  a  statement  to  the  reporters. 
At  the  embassy  she  decorated  certain  Ameri- 
can officers.  Everytliing  she  did  and  said  was 
news.  The  constitutional  ruler  of  a  demc- 
cralic  people,  she  made  herself  at  home,  com- 
petent, cordial,  dignified  in  a  strange  en- 
vironment she  immediately  made  her  own. 

Queen  Wilhelmina  rcft-rred  to  the  early  a.s- 
socialion  of  her  counuy  and  ours.  Hers  waa 
the  first  country  after  France  to  recognl."e 
our  Independence.  We  at  once  ncgjUattd  a 
loan.  We  negotiated  other  Dutch  locns  when 
we  cculd.  Impotent  financially,  the  Confed- 
eration made  a  few  payments  ol  luierest.  in 
1785,  when  installments  of  principals  as  well 
as  arrears  of  Interest  were  due.  Cor.gre&a 
couldn't  raise  the  money.  If  ultimately  the 
debt  was  paid,  remembrance  of  help  given  in 
our  day  of  small  tilings  should  add  gratitude 
to  our  respect  and  admiration  of  Queen  Wil- 
helmina and  her  people. 


A     N     ^  '-'re  Pilots  and  Mechanics  for 

L'ai  r\u'  forces — .*.v:riticn  F:^i!crt:or;  Is 


Necessary 
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IN  TT>E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14.  1942 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  ovtr  the  Blue 
Network  on  the  National  Radio  Porum  on 
September  9,  1942: 

Wliat  Is  the  picture  In  civil  aviation  to- 
day? Simply  this:  American  civil  aviation 
has  gone  to  war  just  as  burely  as  the  bomb- 
era  •  •  "all  phases  of  it.  I  picked  up 
a  newspEp)er  the  other  day  and  there  was 
a  full-page  advertisement  of  one  of  the  b.g 
transport  lines.  It  asked,  '"What  are  our  air 
liners  doing  in  Shangri-L.a?"  Then  it  ex- 
plained, without  actually  giving  away  secrets, 
that  the  air  liner  had  gone  out  to  fight,  along 
with  hundreds  of  otlier  air  liners,  and  that 
Shangri-La  could  be  almost  any  spot  on  the 
globe.  The  air  liners'  part  in  the  fight  was  to 
carry  supplies  to  our  many  bases.  They  aie 
carrying  hundreds  of  tons  of  material  every 
day,  but  It  is  not  enough.  Not  by  half.  There 
must  be  more. 

That  airplane  didn't  get  to  Shangri-La  by 
Itself.  A  flight  crew  had  to  take  It  there. 
A  pilot,  copilot,  radioman,  navigator — at 
least  four  men  on  the  ordinary  twin-engine 
ships.  On  the  four-mot;<red  ships  the  crew 
is  larger.  Before  that  ship  left  our  &borea. 
and  before  it  could  turn  around  uiid  cum* 
back.  It  had  to  be  pronounced  fit  to  Oj  I9 
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We  ar?  facing  a  desperate  short 
pilots  and  meci^an;cs  new.  W:l 
planes  coming  off  the  assembly  h 
as  they  are  we  shoild  have  trained 
f.ed  pilots  at  every  single  fact 
country  ready  to  fly  every  single  s^ 
further  destination  the  minute  tl 
touches  are  placed  on  it. 

We  are  short  of  pilota  because 
trainini;  enough  cf  them.    And 
Wc  have  the  facilities  but  we  are 
them.     Im  talking  about  all  type: 
The  youngst?is  who  will  do  the 
and    the    less    glamcrcus    but 
portant  pilot  who  flies  the  transp< 
the    courier   work,   and   other   Jo 
srtillery  spotting,  not  to  mention 
Important  work  cf  Instructing 
en  all  counts.     (I  shall  do  a  little 
v.ork  and  tell  everyone  who  is  1 
th»  Civil  Aeronautics  Administrati 
Ing  men  In  these  categories.     Me; 
"^TTie  ages  of  18  and  37  who  are  ph 
but  for  some  minor  reason  can  t  c 
th*  Army  physical,  are  welcomed 
Aeronautics  Administration  traini: 

Were  short  cf  pilots  and   we' 
mechanics.     Are  we  doing  anythin 
In  a  way.  yes.     Were  talking  aboii 

Several   months   ago   we   pa.ssed 
Coug.ess.  sponsored  by  myself,  for 
ing  cf  airplane   mechanics    to  be 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admlnlstrai 
training   prcgram.   but   since    the 
was  enacted  there  apparently  ha 
definite  step  made  to  follow  It 
eet  staned      It's  there — a  law  of 
but  the  mih'nry  people  haven't  a 
not  critical,  but  we  must  not  delafc- 

Pilot    training   Is    different 
schools  have  at  that  Job  for  year- 
done   well.     Since    1939.   when   t 
really  got  going  they  have  given  fl 
Ing  to  more  than  70  000  boys,  ne 
whom  are  now  flying  in  the  Army 
Ur.til  last  spring  civilian  pilot  tra 
as  they  lire  called,  were  going  intc 
and    Navy    at    the    rate    of     1  00< 
Those   boys  have   given   a   good 
themselves      Nineteen   of   Jimmy 
Tokyo  crews  had  their  Initial  fligli 
from   the   Civil   Aeronautics   Adm 
and  it    is  a  tr.bure  to  private  fly 
tors  to  know  that   a  large  percen 
the  aerial  h3rGes  of  this  war  rec4i 
first  flight  training  in   these 
the  Civil   Aeronautics  Administra 

But   last  spring  the  Army  deci 
avail    itself    of    these    facilities   a 
that  is  insofar  as  elementary 
ccmbat  p?lots  was  concerned.     I 
^do  all   this  work   itself,  even   thci 
not  have   the  facilities,  and  boys 
already  enlisted   as  cadets   were  i 
the  thousands  to  get  started  on  t 
Ing.    somewhere    between    fifty 
thousands  of  them. 

Meanwhile,    as    our    air   battles 
mencing  on  a  large  .^cale  over  a  ' 
replacements  are  becoming  nee 
vast  number  of  pilots  will  be  nee 
drtds  of   thousands  of  dollars  wo 
most  expensive  kind  of  training 
Is  idle  while  the  men  who   own 
fering.     Last  June  the  situation 
that  on  the  floor  of  the  House  I 
congressional   investigation.     I 
that  p!ans  were  afoot  to  remedy 
tion.   that  our  civilian  flying   schi 
be   used    and   more   men   trained. 
September.  3   months    later,  and 
tion    has    not    bettered    one    wh 
become  worse. 

Only  last  week  a  man  Journeyed 
the  southwc.=t  to  find  cut  what 
Ing     He  asked  point-blank  what 
etates  Government  intended   to 
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men  who  have  proved  beyond  any  question  of 
po?  =  ;b!e  dcubt  their  ability  to  train  pilots  for 
the  armed  fcrces  He  was  a  large  flight  opera- 
tor and  CO  aid  hold  out  a  while  longer,  but  in 
his  immediate  vicinity — he  quoted  cases — in 
the  past  month  three  small  operators  had 
thrown  in  the  sponge,  sold  their  equipment 
for  what  they  cculd  get  and  tcck  other  Jobs. 
It  was  either  that  or  complete  loss  of  invest- 
ment. The  man  received  line  assurances 
tliat  plans  vere  afoot  and  everything  would 
be  right  soon,  but  not  one  single,  definite 
word  of  what  was  being  planned.  And  after 
3  months. 

If  you  w:>nt  to  knew  what  is  going  on  inside 
any  industry,  read  the  trade  papers  connected 
with  that  industry.  There  you  get  authentic 
new->.  Tha  men  who  run  these  papers  know 
all  the  angles  of  the  picture. 

New,  here's  what  one  of  the  best  aviation 
trade  papers  has  to  say  in  its  issue  Just  off  the 
presses;  The  headline  announces  that  the 
pilot-training  facilities  cf  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Admini5trati0n  are  running  at  only  25- 
perccnt  capacity,  while  the  country  dawdles. 

Then  it  says:  "Considered  en  the  basis  of 
4.000  planes  now  in  the  hands  of  five-hun- 
dred-odd  civilian  pilots'  training  operators,  a 
training  program  could  be  accommodated 
totaling  at  least  120.000  courses  yearly. 
Under  present  orders  civilian  pilots'  training 
is  training  a  few  more  than  33.000  " 

The  article  states  that  even  tinder  prc-^ent 
plans  to  train  men  in  the  civil  pilot  train- 
ing in  qviotas  of  15.000  at  one  session,  and 
work  out  5  sessions  each  year,  which  would 
mean  75.000  pilots,  civilian  pilot  training 
would  stlK  be  flying  students  at  55.000  fewer 
than  the   120.000  potential. 

I  ask  in  all  seriousness  of  those  men  who 
are  charged  with  providing  air  power  for  this 
country.    What  is  the  answer? 

Let  me  turn  to  a  more  cheerful  topic,  and  a 
timely  one,  that  of  education.  In  February 
of  this  year  the  Secretary  cf  the  Navy,  after 
conferring  with  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, asked  the  schools  of  the  Nation  to 
supply  the  Air  Forces  of  this  country  with 
500.000  model  airplanes  for  use  In  training 
pilots.  £p<3tters,  and  others  in  recognition 
of  aircraft  and  for  other  reasons.  My  own 
State  of  West  Virginia  enthusiastically  took 
part  in  making  these  models.  The  boys 
and  girls  like  this  program. 

December  16  last  year  our  bill,  after  unani- 
mously passing  both  House  and  Senate, 
became  law  to  "provide  aviation  education 
in  the  senior  high  tchocls  of  the  District  of 
Columbia."  and  287  lads  took  this  course 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  this  Spring.  We 
mu.-^t  multiply  this  figure  to  700,000  this 
school  year  throughout  America. 

We  have  a  measure  In  Congress  H.  R. 
7069  which  would  provide  a  Division  of 
Aviation  Education  within  the  Office  of  Edu- 
caiion.  An  agency  like  this  cculd  be  of 
considerable  help  in  assisting  the  schcx)la 
In   aviation   subject  matter. 

About  3  000.000  youngsters  were  building 
and  fiying  model  airplanes  last  year,  many  of 
them  In  connection  with  school  activities. 
This  interest  Is  now  being  further  channeled 
in  the  schools,  it  makes  the  studies  more  In- 
teresting. New  textbooks  prepared  in  part 
throui;h  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
aviation  education  research  project  and  in 
part  by  wide-awake  publishers  will  present 
old  subjects  in  modern  dress;  algebra,  geom- 
etry, physics,  and  manual  training  courses; 
geography,  history,  economics,  biology,  chem- 
istry, and  drawing.  Naturally  much  of  the 
secondary  school  program  is  Intended  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  pilots'  preflight  training. 
The  United  States  Office  of  Education,  in 
consultation  with  the  Army  and  Navy,  has 
prepared  material  specifying  the  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  physical  requirements 
for  Air  Forces  pilots. 

The  world  Is  changing  under  the  influence 
of  the  airplane.  It  doesn't  take  second  sight 
to  know  that  the  next  lew  decades  will  b« 


dominated  by  the  airplane  as  recent  ones 
have  been  by  the  automobile.  Therefore, 
every  school  child,  boy  or  girl,  shoi.ld  know 
the  why  and  wherefore  in  order  to  possess  a 
clear  undei  standing  of  his  or  her  environ- 
ment and  the  major  fcrces  shaping  It.  The 
chances  are  that  the  majority  of  tlie  rising 
generation  eventually  will  fly,  but  even  those 
who  don't  will  have  to  know  about  i;  since  it 
is  surely  guiding  our  destinies — not  cnly  now, 
but  after  the  war. 

I  appeal  tonight  to  those  school  l^iaders  in 
America  who  have  not  yet  provided  tor  avia- 
tion training  to  do  so  without  dcUy. 


Doughty  Dutch 
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HON  >'M..  BLOOM 

Of  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9.  1V42 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rerord.  I  include  the  following  tditorial 
from  the  Los  Angele.s  'Calif. )  Times,  of 
August  7.  1942,  relating  to  the  recent 
visit  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Wilhelmina. 
of  the  Netherlands; 

DOUGHTY    DtrrCH 

Friendship  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Netherlands  was  further  cemented  yesterday 
by  the  ceremonies  at  Washington  ;n  which 
President  Roosevelt  turned  over  to  Queen 
Wilhelmina  a  submarine  chaser  to  be  added 
to  the  Dutch  Navy  and  to  bear  her  name,  fol- 
lowed by  a  speech  of  thanks  and  appreciation 
by  the  Queen  to  Congress. 

Between  the  United  States  and  the  Nether- 
lands there  have  been  cordial  relations  ever 
since  the  American  flag  was  saluted,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  by  the  guns  of  Holland. 
Now  that  the  two  nations  are  united  in  the 
enterprise  of  winning  the  war  and  defeating 
tyranny  and  aggression,  both  In  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  the  ties  are  closer  than  ever 
before,  and  a  friendship  has  been  formed 
which  can  never  cease. 

The  subchaser  Queen  Wilhelmina.  built  in 
American  yards,  but  to  be  taken  into  battle 
by  valiant  Dutch  sailors,  is  a  symbol  of  that 
friendship.  Long  may  the  Netherlands  tri- 
color wave  triumphantly  at  her  staff  I 
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HiJh  I  -U  KFNCE  F  ARNOLD 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  14.  1942 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following,  a  round- 
table  discussion  between  Hon.  Frederick 
Van  NtJYs.  cf  Indiana,  and  A.  K.  Swann. 
of  Evansville,  Ind.; 

Senator  Van  Nuts  (statement  read  for 
Senator  Van  Nuts  by  Jay  Caldwell.  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  announcer).  Ladles 
and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  for  the 
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par-t  century  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  has  been  a  favored  and  fortunate  child 
of  this  country,  due  In  part  to  Its  natur&J  sit- 
uation and  early  growth,  and  for  other 
reasons. 

Now  conditions  are  reversed.  The  distress- 
lug  shortage  of  petroleum  products  in  the 
E.^st  promises  suffering  for  that  great  area, 
v^hile  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
Etates  Is.  and  has  been  for  some  years,  con- 
trolling Its  vast  surplus  of  oil,  which  cannot 
now  be  moved  to  the  Ea;-t  because  of  lack  cf 
transportation  facilities.  Nevertheless,  an  in- 
creased production  of  oil  products  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  due  to  natural  condltiuas,  river 
transportation,  pipe  lines,  etc..  can  at  least 
alleviate  part  of  these  growing  needs  of  the 
East. 

Previot-sly  the£:e  great  southwestern  oil 
fields,  owned  principally  by  the  huge  indus- 
trial giants,  have  produced  the  greatest  profits 
from  transportation  to  Gulf  ports  aud  ship- 
ments to  the  rest  of  the  world,  supplying  the 
Eastern  States  by  tanker  tiansportPtion 
thrcu2h  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Those  Interested  did  not  fore-^ee  that  this, 
the  worst  of  all  world  wars,  would  find  as 
one  of  its  first  victims  the.'^e  coastwise  tankers. 
Tneir  destruction  has  been  so  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive that  coastwise  shipment  Is  no  longer 
possible.  The  hu^e  oil  companies,  generally 
irfeiTed  to  collect.vely  as  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, ccnnot  meet  the  needs  of  the  East 
becaure.  under  present  transpoitation  condi- 
tions, that  Is  au  Impossibility.  Mr.  Swann, 
c^on't  ycu  think.  In  the  last  analysis,  this  is 
the  cau.se  of  the  Eastern  oil  shortage? 

Mr.  Swann.  In  larger  terms  your  statement 
Is  correct.  The  productive  area  In  Illinois. 
Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  has  a  natural  medns 
of  transportation  to  the  East  not  available 
to  any  other  portion  of  the  country. 

Since  this  broadcast  was  sciieduled,  the 
Peti oleum  Co-ordiuatcr's  Office  and  the  War 
Productlcn  Board  have  Joined  in  a  modiflca- 
ticn  of  Conservation  Order  M-68,  wh  ch 
orlgin.iily  limited  the  drilling  of  wells  to  one 
well  to  each  forty  (40)  acres  of  surface 
area.  The  new  order  Is  a  great  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  more  steps  are  necessary, 
for  the  reasons  Vvhlch  I  shall  later  give  to 
you  There  are  some  chancres  in  this  mcdi- 
fication  order  which  are  being  immediately 
requested  for  the  rea-on  that  tho  effective- 
ness of  the  order  Is  crippled  by  some  of  its 
previsions. 

As  ycu  know,  production  in  Illinois  alone 
dropped  from  appioxanfitely  400  000  barrels 
daily  on  Ekcember  23.  IGH.  the  date  of  the 
original  order,  to  about  270.000  barrels  per 
day  In  July  and  August  1942.  and  at  a  time 
when  this  country  was  engaged  In  defend  ng 
its.lf  against  the  most  unprovoked  and 
treacherous  attacks  in  history,  and  when  the 
entire  Nation  was  engaged  In  all-out  produc- 
tion in  all  other  lines. 

This  decline  was  due  to  our  inability  to 
drill  adequate  wells  and  thus  maintain  pro- 
duction. As  you  know,  in  1941.  Illinois  alone 
completed  almost  3.CC3  producine  wells,  in- 
creasing Its  estimated  underground  reserves 
165  million  barrels,  and  maintaining  produc- 
tlcn at  nearly  400.000  barrels  per  dr.y  during 
that  year.  The  reverse  is  true  in  1942,  due  to 
the  inability  to  drill  proper  wells. 

As  you  know,  shipments  from  the  Illinois 
Bpsln  can  be  made  in  40  percent  of  the  time, 
or  with  40  percent  of  the  ecjuipment  which 
would  be  required  from  the  Southwest  Oil 
production  is  one  of  the  three  most  vital  war 
Industries.  It  is  needed  to  fly  planes  and  to 
move  armies  and  tanks.  Its  uses  are  mani- 
fold. The  loss  In  the  Illinois  B;'sin  repre- 
sents at  least  one-third  of  the  shortage  on 
the  eastern  coast. 

The  most  startling  figure  which  I  can  give 
you  is  a  statement  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  made  August  27.  1942.  show- 
ing that  in  June  1942.  durinc  a  war  only  72 
producing  oil  wells  were  com;;it  td.  v^:uie  In 


June  1941.  In  peicetlme,  1.599  producing  wells 
were  completed  in  the  United  States.  In 
wartime,  therefore,  our  completion  of  pro- 
ducing wells  was  less  than  5  per-ent  of  the 
number  of  producing  welU  completed  in 
peacetime  in  a  corresponding  month  The 
same  general  decline  is  sliowii  in  other 
months  of  1942.  Such  figures  should  Jar  any 
nation  and  any  governmental  agency  out  of 
their  seats,  and  ring  in  an  era  vf  unrelent- 
ing activity.  At  tlrat  rate  there  will  be  an 
Inexcusable  shortage  cf  oil  In  the  United 
States  bolore  another  year  has  passed.  I  say 
Inexcusable  because  production  can  be  had 
In  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  all  needs. 
Increased  production  can  be  had  In  the  Illi- 
nois Basin,  where  it  Is  most  needed. 

More  vital  still  Is  the  fact  that  tt^day  the 
oil-producing  fields  of  the  rest  cf  the  world 
are  either  being  captured  or  surrounded. 
The  day  when  the  United  Stater,  must  sup- 
ply mcft  of  the  needs  of  the  United  Nations 
is  almost  upon  us. 

The  excuse  Is  the  lack  cf  steel.  All  of  the 
wells  needed  in  the  United  States  can  be 
drilled  and  equipped  with  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  annual  output  of  steel. 
What  profit  will  there  be  to  save  100  percent 
of  the  steel  for  o'ther  purpo.es.  the  use  of 
which  may  be  circumvented  by  the  lack  of 
oil.  when  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  steel 
would  unquestionably,  when  fabricated  into 
new  equipment,  complete  all  oil  wells  which 
ccu'd  be  needed  in  any  area? 

The  projected  pipe  line  from  the  Texas  oil 
fields  to  the  nilncis  oil  fle'ds.  rf  course,  will 
absorb  some  of  the  natural  facilities  cf  the 
Illinois  Basin  for  transportation  of  oil  prod- 
ucts to  the  eastern  seaboard,  but  only  a  por- 
tion of  that  oil  will  find  Its  way  to  tlie  E:ast 
and  the  problem  will  still  net  t>e  solved,  al- 
thou^  h  this  line  will  be  of  Immense  benefit 
to  the  great  major  oil  companies,  the  bulk 
of  whose  capital  is  invested  in  the  Southwest. 
The  Illinois  Basin  is  the  only  productive  area 
capable  of  large  production  so  situated  as 
naturally  to  serve  the  East. 

Then,  too.  Increased  production  In  the  Illi- 
nois Ba.sln  will  partially  obviate  the  necessity 
of  depriving  other  sections  of  the  United 
States  of  tank-car  service  now  required  from 
the  Southwest  to  the  East. 

Senator  Van  Nuys  (statement  read  for  Sen- 
ator Van  Nuts  by  Jay  Caldwell,  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  announcer).  The  modi- 
fication of  spaclnf;  repulations  In  the  trl- 
State  area,  published  Monday  and  effective 
until  January  1,  1943,  with  a  promise  of  an 
extension  If  the  pipe-line  system  from  the 
Texas  oil  fields  to  the  Illinois  oil  fields  Is  not 
then  in  operation,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  victory,  not  only  for  the  Illinois  Basin 
operators,  but  the  independent  cperators  as  a 
whole,  and  as  a  step  In  tlie  rieht  direction  for 
relief  of  the  great  industrial  East.  It  shows 
that  otfTs  Is  a  democratic  government,  re- 
sponsive to  the  demand.s  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Swann.  will  ycu  state  the  reasons  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  this  modification,  and  the 
possible  dangers  in  fuel  shortage  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Swann.  The  modification  which  was 
entered  Monday  wn5  due  solely  to  the  im- 
pending passage  of  the  Lucas  amendment  to 
the  Florida-barge-canel  bill  while  that  meas- 
ure was  iTcfcre  the  Senate.  This  amend- 
ment w^s  more  comprehensive,  however, 
than  the  order. 

The  great  danger  to  the  East  Is  the  possi- 
bility cf  disease.  If  this  enemy  gees  into 
action,  all  of  our  columns  of  defense  and 
offense  will  be  crippled,  or  retarded. 
'  In  cur  ccuntry.  we  are  free,  new.  from  the 
dantiers  of  dl-^ease.  Our  people  are  healthy, 
well  fed,  and  well  housed.  Only  those  cf 
the  East  dread  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is 
our  duty  to  see  that  his  pinch  does  not  bring 
disease  or  plague,  which  would  seriously 
cripple  our  war  industries 

Since  the  Nation  has  been  at  war.  the 
one  -.a.  :  Industry  in  the  United  States  which 


to    face    thofe 
the  new  order 

d  rectlon.    but 
We   asked   for 


has  been  curtailed  la  the  oil  business.  M-6t 
has  been  effective  in  d  -  g  production 

for  v.hich  there  is  an  li.  ^  and  growing 

demand  everv-where.  HappUy.  ire  stianfling 
hand  has  been  lifted  In  the  Tri-State  area. 
thankj-  to  the  effective  work  of  Senator  Lucas 
and  Congressman  LAtiRtNCB  F.  AaNOLO.  of 
Illinois,  firmly  and  unhesitatingly  supported 
by  Senator  Cl.\£k  cf  Mis.-souri,  by  you.  Sen- 
ator Van  Nuys,  and  by  Congre^f^mun  John 
W.  BcFHNE.  of  Indiana,  and  by  tie  Senatora 
from  Kentucky,  and  other  Senators  and  Can- 
gres^men  who  have  placed  service  to  their 
country  above  selfishneis. 

It  is  better  that  we  sliould  now  face  the 
facts  about  the  necessity  of  oil  production 
In  the  tri-S:ate  area,  then 
facts  too  late.  As  I  have  said. 
Is  a  great  step  in  the  r.pht 
further  steps  are  requ.rrd 
general  10-acre  spacing  In  all  of  the  sand- 
prcduclng  horizons,  and  20-acre  spacing  in 
the  limestone-producing  hcrizons.  while  tha 
order  allows  10-acie  spacing  In  oil  sands  to 
a  depth  of  2,500  feet,  20-8cre  In  oil  ar.nds 
belcw  2.500  feet,  without  any  changi'  in  spac- 
ing in  limestone  production.  It  is  necessnry 
for  me  to  warn  now  that  the  order  i-s  written 
will  not  result  in  more  than  40  or  50  p;^rcent 
of  the  increase  in  oil  productlcn  in  the 
Illinois  Basin  which  would  have  resulted  If 
our  requests  had  been  entii  ly  met  Lime- 
stone production  is  qu  ck  fitith  pioduclicn, 
and  meets  the  Immediate  ne<^d  rather  than 
the  ultimate  need.  Sand  production  has  a 
longer  life,  and  less  immednte  production. 
Quick  lline  production  was  needed  lu  Illinois 
to  balance  tie  slower  prcductlcn  from  sand. 

It  is  necessary  to  warn  you  and  the  people 
of  the  East  and  the  Government  that  the 
fabrication  of  additiomU  equipment  for  ell 
wells  will  soon  become  one  cf  the  vital  needs 
of  this  Nation.  It  will  soon  be  necessary  to 
allot  a  sma'l— a  very  small— fractional  part 
of  the  Nation's  steel  output  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  equipment  for  oil  wells  Neither  the 
oil  Industry  nor  tlie  steel  Industry  can  set 
to  work  In  an  Instant  and  produce  a  hu^e 
quantity  of  oil  by  magic.  Oil  development  Is, 
slow.  It  will  be  far  better  to  use  that  fcmall 
percentage  of  steel  which  Is  recmi red— less 
than  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  supply— In 
nialntaimng  the  oil  productim  now  in  prep- 
aration for  the  almost  Inevitable  need  than  It 
will  be  to  w.ike  up  some  line  mcrnin?  and 
find  that  all  of  the  "king's  horses  and  all  the 
king's  men  cannot  place  humpty-dumpty 
back  on  the  wall." 

In  the  course  of  a  little  more  than  4  years 
Illinois  has  discovered  more  than  125  new  oil 
pools  by  the  drilling  of  wells.  These  forma- 
tions are  small  and  shallow  and  must  he  k'^pt 
up  by  continuous  drilling.  New  pools  must 
be  brought  In  day  after  day  if  tlie  East  Is  to 
be  served 

We  have  requested  one  change  In  the  order 
of  modification,  which,  as  written,  does  not 
accord  with  the  Lucas  agreement  and  which 
requires  operators  to  confine  their  Ftcel 
requliements  to  that  available  In  their  own 
hands.  It  is  absolutely  ncceseary,  lu  order  to 
obtain  the  full,  salutary  effect  of  this  modi- 
fication, that  the  operators  In  the  1111  .-  s 
Brsln  be  permitted  to  supplement  the  equip- 
ment which  they  have  out  cf  supplies  now  In 
the  hands  of  the  supply  companies  In  the 
Illinois  Basin.  We  do  not  a.'k  to  draw  on 
other  stocks.  These  will  t>e  sufficient.  Sena- 
tor LrcAs'  understanding  of  his  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
War  Production  Beard  was  that  all  equipment 
in  existence  In  the  Illinois  Basin  was  to  be 
available  under  this  order,  inrludlnp  equip- 
ment privately  owned  and  that  located  In  the 
Illinois  Basin  In  the  hands  of  supply  hotises. 

I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  able  to  obtain 
this  particular  modification,  since  It  Is  In- 
conceivable that  an  order  honestly  made 
would  be  deliberately  crippled  and  rendered 
Ineffective  to  accomf  llsh  Its  object  bT  a  pro- 
Vision  of  this  cliaracter.     Senator   ;        a   ' 
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b?  mod*,  since  In  the  announcem 
trder  it  was  stated  that  the  obj 
obtain  oil  for  the  East,  and  that 
cbjcrt.  modification  Is  necessary, 
ter  cf  fact,  the  defect  In  this  crde- 
called  to  the  attention  of  the 
troleum  Coordinator  and  sttps  a 
Ing    trhen    to    clarify    the    mean 
provisions  of  this  order  by  an 
pretation  which  will  free  the  suppjl 
hands   of  supply   companies   in 
Eaiin  for  use  by  operators  in  that 
this    cfliclal     interpretation,     v 
crantf-d.   as   it   certainly   will   be 
the    supplementary     order    of     n 
ful.y  effective. 

Vv'e  do  not  intend  to  relax  our 
do  we  intend  to  reduce  our  effort 
East  is  supplied  with  that  pert 
TEfii:'  rf    petroleum 

rre  :  v  to  its  absolute  hea 

Istence.  and  to  Its  vital  war 

There  is  no  substitute  for  oil  1 
Hitler  i.s  .^^pending  an  infinitely  h 
of    money,    huge    quantities    of 
and    sccriflcing    hundreds    of 
not  m.illions.  cf  lives,  to  obtain 
we  can  spend  1  percent  of  our  avii 
to  accomplish  this  same  result 
be  no  further  paralysis  imposed  u 
iiidu.<;try.   particularly    in    those 
available  to  the  East 

Unless  the  eastern  States  are  furiii 
enough  ell  to  give  an  adequate  s 
vital  war  industries,  and  to  furn 
Its  millions  cf  citizens,  most  of 
dependent  upon  oil  alone  for  he 
may  be  a  Nation-wide  epidemic  o 
this  winter  In  fact  there  is  a 
that  such  will  be  the  case 

Such    an    epidemic    would    furh 
casualties  than  any  other  front  In 
fatal  ^f  all  wars.     War  most  freque  i 
pestilence,    contagion,    and     epid 
have  heretofore  always  been  fortu 
nted  in  world  cjnflicts.     Above 
not.    either    voluntarily.    Im.prov 
negligently,  destroy  this  position. 

An  epidemic  cf  influenza  in  any 
cm   city   would   paralyze   its   war 
wcu'd  halt  vital  war  work.  and.  fell 
h!~n  ry  cf  epidemics,  it  would  sprc  i 
ccriie  a  dire  and  dreadful  blow  to 
cf   the  Nation.     Such  a  posslbilit 
eliminated.     It    must    not    be 
fasten  its  cold  and  clammy  hand 
Nation. 

It  must  not  be  said.  If  such  paral 
come,  that  oil  could  not  be  secur 
Mr.  So-and-So  either  could  not  or 
se?  the  necessities  of  the  occasion 
It  even  be  whisjjered  that  it  could 
because  Mr.  So-and-So.  or  this 
that  company,  could  use  his  or  it 
to  prevent   the  performance  of   a 
act.     Such  an  alibi  would  satisfy  i 
cept  cur  enemies.  Mr.  Sch.ckeigruf) 
H:rohito 

There  is  now  an  abundance  of 
country,  as  you  know.     But  it  is 
uated   that  it   can  be  transported 
Southwest,    The  step  which  was  t 
day  to  increase  activity  in  the  Illi 
is  a  great  step  in  the  ri?ht  direct 
distance  is  great  and  the  steps  mt 
increasing  even   if  we  must  use 
league  boots.     I  foresee  the  absclii 
sity  cf  devoting  an  insignificant 
our  steel  products  to  the  rehabili 
the  continued  viialization  of  the  ci 
one  cf  our  three  greatest  war  Indus 
planes  and  mechanized  equipment 
and  all  of  the  automotive  equi. 
Army  and  Marines  would  be  use 
oil — I  foresee   the  coming   nec?ssi 
United   States   to   furnish    the   pr 
requirements  of  the  United  Natio 
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B'!t  we  wish  to  give  this  warning:  These 
supplies  will  not  last  forever,  and — steps  must 
be  taken  generally  to  provide  the  needed 
equipment  for  the  oil  Industry  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  all-out  production  which  we 
have  asked  In  Illinois  muet  be  continued 
throughout  the  duration  of  this  war,  and  pro- 
vision must  be  made  In  advance  for  all  that 
the  industry  as  a  whole  may  need,  especially 
when  It  represents  such  a  small  fraction  of 
the  steel  requirements  of  this  Nation,  and 
Us  products  represent  one  of  the  three  great- 
est needs  cf  this  v.r. 


Congress  \lr:.r^  a  Queen 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.lriLiFrLR 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  14, 1942 

Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  e.xtend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing le'.tcr  written  to  the  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  by  my  constituent 
Mr.  Plarcld  B.  Atkins,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  August  28,  1942,  edition  cf 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L\RKS 


iiw.i.  JUL  LLv^u.". 

OF  NEW   YORK 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9,  1942 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  August  9,  1942, 
relating  to  the  recent  visit  of  Her  Majesty, 
Queen  Wilhelmina,  of  the  Netherlands: 

CONGRESS    HEARS   A    QUEEN 

For  the  first  time  In  Its  history  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  addressed  last  week 
by  a  reigning  Queen.  Wilhelmina  of  the 
Netherlands,  a  taller  and  more  regal  figure 
than  many  of  the  legislators  had  been  led  to 
expect  from  her  pictures,  read  her  speech  in 
the  Senate  Chamber.  In  the  name  of  her 
9.000.000  subjects  now  under  German  domina- 
tion in  Europe,  of  her  69.000,000  subjects  now 
under  Japanese  domination  in  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  of  her  280.000  subjects  still 
free  in  the  Netherlands  West  Indies,  she  ut- 
tered the  Netherlands  answer  to  aggression: 
"Resistance,  resistance  until  the  end,  resist- 
ance in  every  practicable  shape  or  form." 

The  61-year-old  Queen,  who  ascended  the 
throne  when  ,she  was  10,  came  before  Con- 
gress as  part  of  her  official  visit  to  Washing- 
ton. She  was  entertained  at  a  state  dinner 
In  the  White  House,  received  the  gift  of  a 
173-foot  steel  submarine  chaser  for  addition 
to  the  Netherlands  Navy,  visited  the  tomb  cf 
George  Washington,  attended  the  President's 
press  conference.  As  conclusion  to  her  3- 
day  visit  she  decorated  five  American  naval 
officers  for  gallantry  In  the  battle  for  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies.  Before  coming  to 
the  Capital  she  had  stayed  with  her  daughter. 
Princess  Juliana,  and  her  granddaughters  at 
Lee,  Mass. 


that  periodical.  Mr.  Atkins  is  an  econ- 
omist of  real  ability  who  has  given  much 
study  to  the  problems  confronting  us 
with  regard  to  providing  the  vast  amount 
of  public  funds  needed  to  finance  our  ail- 
out  war  effort.  While  his  propo.>a!  in  thi.s 
connection  is  unique  and  original,  it  is 
nevertheless  thought -provoking,  and  I 
trust  that  it  may  be  given  earnest  con- 
sideration. 
The  letter  follows: 

FAVORS    A    GOVERNMENT   "STOCK"   ISSUE 

EDrroR,  THE  W.M.L  Street  JouFN.i^L: 

The  Government  is  now  selling  many  dif- 
ferent Issues  of  bonds,  notes,  and  stamps 
with  different  conditions  regarding  redemp- 
tion and  different  rates  of  interest.  Why  not 
substitute  a  single  l£.<:ue  of  "Governm.ent 
Stock'"  having  no  due  date  and  no  Interest 
but  entitling  the  holder  to  "dividends  "  at  a 
variable  rate  to  be  declared  a  year  in  ad- 
vance. The  Government  could  guarantee  to 
maintain  a  free  market  for  sr.ch  stocii  be- 
tween two  fixed  prices  by  merely  publishing 
a  change  in  the  rate  of  dlvid?nd  to  be  paid 
In  the  following  year.  If  the  free  marlset 
price  bumped  the  Government's  buying 
price  the  rate  of  dividend  could  be  increased 
and  vice  versa. 

Such  a  security  should  appeal  to  many 
people  not  to  mention  insurance  ccmpanie=;, 
trustees,  and  corporations  with  large  casii 
reserves.  Anyone  cculd  Invest  surplus  funds 
for  a  few  months  or  many  years  with  certain 
assurance  that  dividends  would  be  received 
at  a  fair  rate  and  that  the  principal  could 
be  realized  without  delay  and  with  a  min- 
imum loss.  The  loss.  If  any,  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  difference  between  the  Govern- 
ment's guaranteed  bid  and  asked  prices  which 
might  be  less  than  1  percent  apart. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  public  offering 
of  such  Government  stock  would  absorb  all 
siu-plus  Incomes  and  avoid  raising  individual 
Income  taxes  unduly.  Moreover,  when  ths 
time  comes  to  retire  the  war  debt  it  could  be 
done  gradually  by  reducing  the  dividend  rate 
and  thus  avoid  repeating  the  runaway  secu- 
rity market  which  was  started  by  the  rapid 
retirement  of  Liberty  Loan  bonds  about  20 
years   ago, 

Harold  B.  Atkins. 
New  York  City. 
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HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9,  1942 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  August  8, 
1942,  relating  to  the  recent  visit  of  Her 
Majesty,  Queen  Wilhelmina.  of  the  Neth- 
erlands: 

THE    QUEENS     ADDRESS 

A  keen  and  incisive  comprehension  of  the 
elemental  character  of  representative  gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States  was  mani- 
fested by  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  her  address  to  the  Congress  on 
Thursday.  No  other  foreign  visitor  in  recent 
years  has  demonstrated  a  truer  understand- 
ing than  she  when  she  said:  "See  ng  this 
great  democratic  as.sembly.  renewing  itself  at 
regular  Intervals  and  meeting  under  self- 
made  rules  of  law,  seems  to  me  a  sure  guar- 
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nnty  th't  liberty  Is  forever  young  and  strong 
nnd  invincible." 

Her  Majesty  left  no  doubt  as  to  her  mean- 
Ine.  She  stipulated:  "The  autocrat,  inca- 
pable of  rejuvenating  himself,  is  every  day 
nearer  his  end,  his  regime  doomed  to  die 
with  him,"  The  systems  of  tyranny  which 
Hitler  and  Musscllnl  have  built,  she  might 
have  explained,  are  Inverted  pyramids,  des- 
tined to  fall  when  they  themselves  are 
snatched  away  by  the  unseen  hand  of  fate. 
Fasci'.ni,  let  it  be  called  by  whatever  name. 
Is  a  synthetic  creation.  It  is  assembled  ar- 
bitrarily, adventurously,  to  serve  an  immedi- 
ate, expedient  purpose.  Nothing  of  natural 
growth  is  to  be  detected  In  the  perverse  dtg- 
mas  of  national  socialism.  The  Elleged  "phl- 
Icscphy"  of  Mcin  Kampf  Is  a  hide- us  hodge- 
podge cf  hysterical  greed  and  hatred.  A  man 
frutrated,  dlsir.usicncd,  desperately  sick, 
produced  that  vicious  book,  and  the  utter- 
ances of  his  Black  Shirt  partner  constitute  a 
symptom  cf  a  like  disease. 

Queen  Wilhelmina,  had  she  wished,  might 
have  quoted  from  the  poet  Shakespeare  In 
illustration  of  the  ephemeral  quality  of  dic- 
ta torshps.  She  is  familiar  with  the  words 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Mark  Antony:  "O 
niichty  Caesar!  dost  thou  lie  so  low?  Are  all 
thy  C3i:qu?sts.  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
shrunk  to  this  little  measure?"  The  answer 
to  his  Ciuestlons  he  himself  returns  In  his 
luneral  cation  in  the  forum:  "But  yesterday 
the  word  of  Caesar  might  have  stood  against 
tr.e  world:  now  lies  he  there.  And  none  so 
poor  to  do  him  reverence. " 

It  Is  not  thus  with  the  nation  for  which 
Her  Majesty  spcke.  Her  people  "cannot 
breathe  in  the  sullen  atmosphere  of  despotic 
rule."  They  "have  developed  their  free  in- 
stitutions In  their  own  progressive  way.  in 
acccrdance  with  their  high  regard  for  per- 
sonal and  national  liberty."  Freedom  of  re- 
ligion and  of  speech,  freedom  from  fear,  and 
measurable  freedom  from  want  Ih.y  had 
achieved  by  the  slow  processes  of  honest  labor 
over  the  years.  Now  momentarily,  they  are 
ruinert  by  their  enemies,  but  "their  spirit 
grows  wiih  their  hard'^hips  and  they  keep 
their  unflinching  belief  In  their  liberation. 
•  •  •  "No  surrender'  remains  thoir  con- 
Eiant  motto.  Inside  occupied  territory  and 
cutside,  the  fight  goes  on,"  It  could  net  be 
otherwise.  Queen  Wilhelmina  has  contrib- 
uted to  eventual  victory  by  her  exposition 
of  the  basic  endowment  which  all  civilized 
communities  share. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

I.jN.  Hoyiw  D.  ANGlLL 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
State  of  Oregon  we  have  been  working 
the  clock  around  to  provide  the  tools  to 
carry  on  our  war  effort  and  to  bring  suc- 
cess to  our  cause  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  Everyone  is  working  full  speed 
ahead  to  win.  We  are  proud  of  the  fine 
cooperation  of  labor  in  this  great  move- 
ment for  the  protection  cf  America  in 
this  great  crisis.  The  shipyards  and 
other  war  industries  in  Oregon  have 
achieved  a  remarkable  record,  of  which 
we  are  all  proud.  We  realize,  of  course, 
that  in  order  to  establish  the  record  we 
have  in  the  production  of  ships,  alumi- 


num and  ether  war  equipment  we  must 
have  the  full  support  and  cooperation  of 
labor.  This  we  have  had.  I  am  person- 
ally gratified  for  the  support  labor  has 
given  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  in 
this  critical  hour. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  these  remarks  an 
editorial  from  the  Oregon  Journal  of 
September  7,  1942.  and  also  .statements 
in  behalf  of  labor  made  by  D.  E.  Nicker- 
£on.  Ercecutive  Secretary  of  the  Oregon 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  R-^'.ph 
Peoples,  secretary-treasurer  of  Oregon 
State  Industrial  Union.  C,  I,  O.: 

WORK    WILL    WIN    THE   W.^K— THEY    WORK    TODAY 

V/hatever  may  be  the  Impact  upon  the 
Nation's  war  efforts  of  President  Rooseveifs 
current  orders  aftecting  waees.  salaries,  and 
farm  price;?,  labor,  on  this  sixtieth  Labor  Day. 
also  is  exerting  iu  broad  war  pxjweis — by 
workmg. 

Thus,  labor  ansv.ers  the  Axis  threat  to  en- 
slave America  and  all  free  peoples  By  i  re- 
duction to  back  up  the  fighting  men,  many 
from  worker  homi  ?.  the  threat  is  to  b?  ended, 
i    Its  makers  crushed. 

That  is  the  word  that  has  gone  out  to  the 
war  Industries  this  day. 

Fifty-nine  preceding  Labor  Days  have  been 
marked  by  labor's  celebration  of  gains  In 
another  kind  of  war.  Not  easily  did  the 
toilers  cf  America  establish  in  law  their  right 
to  collective  bargaining,  which  is  the  right  to 
a.rj£  a  fair  price  for  service  and  Is  the  antithesis 
of  forced  labor.  Unemployment  compensa- 
tion, union  in.surance.  and  other  ways  of  dis- 
missing the  fear  of  being  Jobless  and  of  a 
penniless  old  afie  were  lone  in  coming.  The 
sweatshops,  child  labor,  excessive  hours,  and 
other  feudal  survivals  could  be  ended  only  by 
the  most  fearless  fitzhting  and  the  strongest 
organization.  Labor's  greater  voice  In  the 
counsels  of  management,  government,  and 
war  is  backgrounded  by  the  greater  place 
labor  through  years  of  efiort  has  made  for 
Itself  in  the  economy  of  America  and  the 
world,  and  in  the  democracy  and  equality  ol 
free  enterprise. 

Without  the  men  cf  skill  and  muscle, 
America  would  today  be  prostrate,  hopele-s, 
without  a  future.  To  the  hardest,  crueiest, 
bitterest,  and  bloodiest  menace  of  all  time, 
labor,  pledged  against  strikes  and  interrup- 
tions of  production,  answers,  "We  will  win." 

Anc  80.  on  Labor  Day.  labor  is  too  busy  to 
lay  off.  Which  makes  this  the  greatest  of  the 
days  dedicated  to  labor — the  day  pledged  to 
the  future  of  humanity. 


LAROR   DAY 

(By  D  E  Nickerson,  executive  secretary, 
Oregon   State  Federation  of  Labor) 

Members  of  American  Federation  of  Labor 
unions  in  almost  every  defense  Industry  are 
v.orKing  on  the  Labor  Day.  Ordinarily,  they 
would  hate  to  give  up  their  holiday.  Today, 
they  work  willingly.  There  Is  a  war  to  be 
won.  Labor  has  a  big  part  in  winning  it.  We 
not  only  want  to  win  but  we  want  to  get  the 
war  over  with.  That  is  the  reason  labor  stays 
on  the  Job  today  and  will  continue  to  stay  on 
the  Job  until  the  Axis  is  Urked 

More  eloquent  than  words  is  the  message 
which  organized  labor  In  Oregon — and  to  a 
large  extent  throughout  the  Nation — is  de- 
livering on  this  Labor  Day.  Labor  in  Ore- 
g.^n's  defense  Industries  is  on  the  Job  t<xiay. 
Instead  of  oratory,  labor  Is  delivering  the 
sinews  of  war.  This  is  but  a  continuation  of 
the  policy  Oregon  labor  adopted  and  has  con- 
tinued since  before  Pearl  Harbor,  and  even 
before  that  time  Not  a  day,  not  on  hour, 
has  been  lost  in  an  Oregon  war  Industry  by 
American  Federation  of  Labor  members  be- 
cause of  labor  di.-^putes.  No  rhetoric  cun  ex- 
press more  than  that. 


It  Is  al^o  to  the  credit  of  maneKement  In 
Oregon  that  the  defen5e  trdustries  hnv« 
eagerly  engaged  In  teamwork  with  labor. 
This  teamwork  explains  the  rocord-breaking 
production  of  Oregon  mdustries.  Free  labor 
and  free  Industries  can  provide  the  tools  and 
materials  lor  victory,  and  Oregon  la  and  will 
be  In  the  forefront  of  tlis  effort. 

We  feel  sfong  interest  In  today's  launch- 
ing of  the  Liberty  ship  Jcmen  Duncan,  at  the 
Oregon  shipyar-js  For  some  years  Jiimea 
Duncan  was  a  vice  presld<*nt  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  representing  therein  ttie 
fctone  and  granite  workers  union. 


(By  Ralph  Peoples,  secretary-treasur*>r.  Ore- 
gon State  Industrial  Union.  C.  I.  O  ) 
So  far  as  we  of  the  Congress  of  Indusuial 
OrganizaUons  are  C'  l  that  the 

very  things  our  oi.  us  lor  are 

at  stake  in  this  war.  From  our  ranks  come 
a  good  full  Ehare  cf  the  men  who  are  "over 
there."  also  doing  the  fighting.  We  feel  that 
it  Is  up  to  us  to  do  everything  necessary  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  supplied  with  e\ery- 
Ihliig  that  It  takes-  to  keep  ihem  goini;.  We 
do  not,  under  any  circumstances,  want  to 
give  up  the  advantagrs  we  have  been  able 
to  gain  by  living  In  a  free  country,  where  we 
have  the  right  to  organize,  bargain  collec- 
tively, and  speak  our  minds  whenever  and 
wherever  we  wish.  We  are  going  ahead,  do- 
ing everything  in  our  power,  to  get  all-oat 
production,  so  that  we  .•shall  net  let  down  the 
boys  "over  there  "  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
doing  all  we  can  to  keep  this  the  »ort  of 
country  that  our  fellows  "over  there'  are 
fighting  for. 
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Wednesday.  September  9,  1942 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  24,  1942. 
relating  to  the  recent  visit  of  Her  Maj- 
esty, Queen  Wilhelmina.  of  the  Nether- 
lands : 

A    ROYAL    visitor 

Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
arrived  in  Ottawa  last  week,  went  yesterday 
to  Lee  In  western  Massac  hu.sctts  to  visit  her 
daughter.  Princess  Juliana,  and  her  grand- 
children. In  time  shp  will  be  a  guest  at  tha 
White  House.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  city,  founded  by  Netherlanders. 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  woman 
and  a  ruler  whom  they  have  learned  to  ad- 
mire and  respect.  She  came  to  the  throne 
when  she  was  nut  yet  10.  Unt;l  she  was  of 
age  In  1898  the  Queen  Mother  was  Regent. 
In  the  fall  she  will  have  ber«n  Queen  44  years. 

She  is  the  oldest  living  sovereign.  She  can 
remember  the  accession  of  WUhelra  II,  later 
and  EO  long  her  ccuntrj-'s  guest.  Before  the 
German  savages  despoiled  it.  the  Netherlands 
was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  lands,  a 
country  In  the  city,  with  prosperity  and 
content  widely  distributed.  Quiet,  pious, 
cultivated,  simple,  averse  to  shOT';,  a  friend 
of  the  bicycle,  the  Queen  wa.s  faithful  to 
every  duty  and  exercised  at  times  such  a 
Just  influence  as  a  constitutional  monarch 
may.  She  was  an  admirer  of  Queen  Victor;* 
and  won  mucii  of  the  ie^endnij  popularity 
of  tlie  earlier  Queen.. 
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From  the  treacherous  cnslaugh 
the    twolc    refuge   In   England, 
advice  of  hrr  Cabinet.     In  the  d 
the  overthrow  of  her  kingdom  a 
pire  we  have  come  to  know  her. 
been  pmilrtt'd  to  hear  her  voice. 
quU   courage  has   never  abated, 
honor   her  and  her  subjects 
are  enduring  hardship  and  cpprcf 
f  Tts  in  the  home  countrj- 

\  :.d  possessions  they  have 

tini^;  whe'hcT  they  are  fi^hilni;  in 
of  the  United  Nations  or  saillns?  c 
marine-lnfcsted  seas  or  exiles  here 
where.  The  Dutch  have  played  a 
heroic  part  on  the  world's  stage. 
been  trained  of  old  In  calamity 
ance.  They  will  hold  out  till  th 
victory. 

In  this  persistence  they  can  on 
the  example  their  Queen  has  set. 
who  is  also  an  admirable  person  1 
right,  she  Is  a  rallying  point  for 


of  Hitler 
fcUjjwlng  the 
days  of 
her  em- 
We  have 
Her  tran- 
Amerlcans 
whether  they 
sion  with 
or  In  the 
lost  for  a 
the  forces 
I  the  sub- 
or  other- 
great  and 
They  have 
resist- 
hour  of 
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The  Late  Andrew  J    H:ci 
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HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ?.:- 1  i:r>r:N 


Thursday.  September  10. 

Mr.  GI'AN'T  :  I--:; mi  M: 
It  IS  my  .-a J  au:y  ;o  ar,r;...i.:. 
House  the  passing  of  the  late  P 


Andrew  J.  Hickey,  of  L  i  F 


] 


C. 


Hickey  was  first  ek"-:-d  tt 
Ing  the  World  War  in  the  election 
vember  1918.  and  .served  with  d 
In  the  House  of  Representativf 
successive  terms,  being  succeed 
by  my  immediate  predecessor,  !• 
uel  B  PfttengiU. 

'.^      Hickey  pa.ssed  away  on 
of  AUi^u.^t.  during  the  congre- 
cess.     His  passing  was  quite  .'^ 
occurred    during     an     automcbil 
through  New  York  State.     Mi 
was  well  known  and  loved  for  th 
service  he  performed  for  •:: 
the  old  Thirteenth  District  ^ 
and  especially  for  the  fine  work 
the  veterans  of  the  firs-  w 
was     an     outstanding     A;;.: : .. 
passing  is  a  distinct  loss  to  Ind 
to  the  Nation. 
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HON.  ROYO.  WOODRUF 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  : 

Monday.  September  :  •    : 

Mr    •/;    i^:r:vp-y      ;    >.t, 
Speakf:.   unu^r  i-.;ave  to  t\-    r 
marks  in  the  RrroRD,  I  inch- .:  _ 
ing  article  b:    m  .^c  Sullivan: 

(By  :.!..;.<  SulUva-  < 
TKE  s.u>  s.\CA  or  RX  a;     '. 
The  w  hole  rubber  story  from  the 
Is   uiie.ly  saddening.     The  only  : 
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Is  the  latest  development,  the  report  cf  the 
Baruch  committee,  and  the  apparent  promise 
of  early  action  on  the  report.  But  even  the 
Banich  report  .Is  only  cheering  under  one 
condition — provided  It  Inaugurates  a  sweep- 
ing change  In  tlie  spirit  in  which  our  whole 
maaageraent  of  the  war  is  conducted. 

Our  deprivation  of  rubber  13  as  great  a 
disaster — In  the  sheer  military  sense — as 
Pearl  Harbor.  Of  the  two,  the  former  Is  the 
more  hurnlllating.  Our  disaster  at  Pearl 
Harbor  was  due  to  sudden  surprise  by  the 
enemy.  Our  lack  of  rubber  is  due  to  our 
own  unfcrgivable  negligence,  prolonged  over 
many  months. 

I  find  myself  saying  "we"  and  "our."  I 
think  I  do  this  in  some  vague  reluctance  to 
place  so  tragic  a  blame  on  individuals.  But 
It  is  not  a  thing  that  all  of  us  were  responsi- 
ble for.  The  responsibility  was  on  the  per- 
sons conducting  our  Government. 

Go  back  to  the  beginning.  We  knew  we 
were  likely  to  have  war  with  Japan.  In 
August  1941,  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  talked  about  it,  how  soon 
It  would  come.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  to  Mr. 
Churchill.  'I  think  I  can  baby  them  (the 
Japanese)  along  for  3  months."  Three 
months  later.  November  26,  1941.  we  sent  a 
note  to  Japan  which,  while  not  formally  an 
ultimatum,  had.  in  the  circumstances,  the 
spirit  of  one.  We  knew  that  our  note,  cou- 
pled with  the  circumstances,  was  likely  to 
bring  war.  Our  naval  vessels  In  the  Pacific 
were   waracd  that  war   was  likely. 

That  note  was.  in  the  circumstances,  called 
for;  it  was  proper  to  send — some  time.  But  it 
ought  never  to  have  been  sent  until  after 
we  had  satisfied  ourselves  about  our  rubber 
supply.  We  ought  to  have  been  absolutely 
certain  of  one  of  two  things — either  that  we 
could  beat  Japan  quickly,  or  that  we  were 
prepared  about  rubber.  Since  we  could  not 
be  sure  of  the  former,  we  ought  to  have  made 
sure  of  the  latter.  As  an  absolute  necessity, 
preliminary  to  war  with  Japan,  we  ought 
either  to  have  accumulated  a  several  years' 
supply  of  natural  rublier.  or  to  have  had  syn- 
thetic rubber  factories  ready  to  operate  at  the 
touch  of  a  button.  Failure  to  do  either  will 
stand  as  one  of  the  gravest  negligences  in 
history. 

Even  airter  December  7.  after  we  were  at 
war  With  Japan,  we  still  did  not  act.  We 
ought  to  have  been  busy  about  synthetic  rub- 
ber on  December  8.  For  weeks  we  continued 
negligent  The  reason  was  perhaps  the  same 
that  led  us  into  negligence  before.  We  relied 
upon  -maybe. ■■  We  thought  that  Japan 
could  not  take  Malaya  from  Britain,  or  the 
East  Indies  from  the  Dutch.  That  was  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  military  misjudgments 
In  history.  When  Japan  took  both,  when 
Japan  had  p)Ossessicn  of  the  source  of  95  per- 
cent of  our  rubber  we  had  to  admit  the  mis- 
Judgment. 

When  the  appalling  condition  was  realized, 
there  followed  a  period  of  finger-pointing, 
more  or  less  mutual,  at  and  among  individ- 
uals in  the  administration.  Prom  them,  there 
was  attempted  shifting  of  blame  to  various 
persons  cr  interests,  some  outside  the  coun- 
try. There  were  vague  charges  that  some 
British  and  Dutch  owners  of  rubber  planta- 
tions had  been  unwilling  to  sell  us  an  ample 
supply:  tnat  other  foreign  interests  were  un- 
willing to  see  us  build  up  a  synthetic  rubber 
Industry.  It  was  charged  that  American  cor- 
porations were  to  blame,  because  of  patents 
they  owned,  cr  because  of  memberships  they 
had  In  international  cartels. 

As  if  that  sort  of  excuse  mattered.  There 
was  but  one  thing  that  mattered,  really.  W3 
ought  to  have  had  rubber.  To  get  rubber 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  adminlstraiion. 
The  rubber  was  not  got. 

Even  after  the  disaster  was  publicly  real- 
ized, there  was  a  dispcsuion  to  minimize  it — 
partly  because  the  magnitude  was  too  great 
to  be  readily  grasped;  partly,  perhaps,  from 
natural  reluctance  to  admit  so  devastating  a 
calamity.    Contradictory     statements     were 


made  about  essential  figures — how  much  rub- 
ber we  had  on  hand,  how  much  wrs  needed, 
how  much  could  be  reclaimed  from  old  rub- 
ber. President  Roosevelt  at  one  jress  con- 
ference implied  there  would  be  no  serious 
deprivation;  at  another,  said  he  did  not  knew 
the  facts  and  was  unable  to  find  out. 

But  it  was  clear  that  whatever  the  facts, 
they  were  very  grim.  There  follov;ed  weeks 
of  controversy  about  how  to  make  synthetic 
rubber.  whcUier  from  petroleum  or  from  alco- 
hol. With  charges  and  countercharges  of  bias 
on  the  part  of  persons  in  the  administration. 

All  that  consumed  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  It  ended  with  passage  by  Congress 
of  an  act  taking  the  rubber  situation  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  persons  whom  President 
Roosevelt  had  appointed  and  setting  up  an- 
other authority.  This  President  Roosevelt 
wanted  to  veto,  with  some  reason,  :;or  it  was 
not  soimd  administrative  practice.  To  justify 
his  veto  he  at  the  same  time  set  up  the 
Baruch  committee  to  get  the  facts  uid  make 
recommendations.  By  that,  we  were  at  last 
on  the  right  track.  But  that  was  the  first 
week  in  August,  8  months  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
(The  quotation  of  President  Roosevelt's 
words  above  is  from  How  War  Came,  by 
Messrs.  Lindlcy  and  Davis.) 
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EXTENSION  OP  RiMAMK.^ 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  mVf  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT/.'HVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1)42 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ihe  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tnbvine  of 
August  9.  1942,  relating  to  the  recent 
visit  of  Her  Majesty.  Queen  Wilhelmina, 
of  the  Netherlands: 

THl  FIGHTING  SPIRIT  OF  A  QtTEEN 

The  American  people  have  sensed  In  Queen 
Wilhelmina  of  the  Netherlands  a  combina- 
tion of  common  sense,  shrewdness,  and  wis- 
dom that  rank  her  as  a  person  of  distinction 
in  her  own  right.  We  know  only  too  well  how 
often  the  heads  of  royal  houses  have  had  a 
one-sided  training.  Their  lives  ha\e  been  so 
full  of  pageantry  that  they  have  had  little 
sense  of  realism.  They  have  been  so  depend- 
ent on  others  that  they  have  had  little  oc- 
casion to  develop  their  own  individualities. 

Queen  Wilhelmina.  although  very  much  of 
an  individualist,  and  known  for  iier  forth- 
right views,  has  never  in  any  sense  ruled  as  a 
personal  monarch.  But  she  has  been  a  Queen 
whose  advice  and  opinions  have  been  sought 
and  welcomed  by  her  own  constitutional  ad- 
ministrators. A  fine  Intelligence,  backed  by 
the  determination  and  tenacity  tn.ditlonally 
associated  with  her  people,  have  n  ade  her  a 
power  in  world  affairs  in  her  own  name.  She 
knows  in  Intimate  detail  the  fate  that  awaits 
the  world  if  Germany  wins.  This  is  why  In 
her  address  to  Congress  on  Thursday  sha 
called  for  "resistance,  resistance  until  the 
very  end.  resistance  in  every  practicible  shape 
or  form'  en  the  part  cf  all  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  the  days  that  lie  ahead  this  advice 
will  have  to  t>e  often  repeated. 

The  fact  that  Queen  Wilhelmina  Is  not  the 
first  Dutch  ruler  to  see  an  all-powerful  enemy 
apparently  irremovably  entrenched  In  the 
Netherlands  Is.  of  course.  In  itself  an  element 
of  encouragement.  The  Dutch  have  previous- 
ly driven  out  invaders  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds.  They  will  do  it  again.  And 
they  will  do  it  because  the  fighting  spirit 
which  their  present  Queen  displays  ^  In  every 
Hollander  wortliy  of  the  name. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  14, 1942 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  herewith  a  radio  ad- 
dress which  I  made  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  on 
October  27.  1938: 

Fellow  Americans,  the  Naval  Reserve  of  this 
section  has  honored  me  with  the  privilege 
tonight  of  talking  to  you  about  Navy  Day, 
which  is  observed  each  year  throughout  the 
United  States.  Tlie  birthday  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  has  been  selected  for  the  observance 
of  Navy  Day,  because  that  great  man  recog- 
nized that  the  Navy  was  of  leadli^.g  importance 
ill  maintaining  peace  and  in  protecting  the 
United  States  in  its  dealings  with  foreign 
powers  He  was  born  80  years  ego.  and 
I  need  not  tell  you  of  his  great  record  of  pub- 
lic service  to  our  country  The  fact  that  his 
birthday  has  been  selected  as  Navy  Day  speaks 
for  itself  as  to  the  recognition  of  the  services 
of  this  great  patriot 

New.  the  Naval  Reserve  Is  composed  of 
American  citizens,  pecple  who  live  In  our 
community,  your  friends,  your  neighbors,  and 
some  of  them  your  relatives.  So.  in  part 
tonight,  what  I  say  has  a  local  significance 
because  the  Naval  Reserve,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  is  a  home  institu- 
tion, and  I  am  sure  that  I  share  with  this 
audience  tonight  in  the  sentiment  that  we 
are  proud  of  cur  Navy  and  of  our  own  Naval 
Reserve. 

In  1922,  the  first  Navy  Day  program  was 
held.  Several  times  during  the  past  yeai-s  I 
have  been  privileged  to  speak  for  the  Naval 
Reserve  on  this  occasion  and  to  convey  a 
message  to  the  radio  audience  in  regard  to 
the  United  States  Navy. 

Gladly  I  pay  tribute  to  the  young  men  who 
compose  our  Naval  Reserve,  and  to  the  of- 
ficers and  men  everywliere  who  compose  our 
Navy.  I  hope,  in  the  few  minutes  that  I 
talk  to  you,  that  the  Navy  is  entitled  to  our 
whcle-hearted  support  and  commendation. 
It  Is  our  duty  to  study  Is  needs  and  support 
Its  program. 

Today,  we  need  cur  Navy  more  than  ever 
before.  If  you  doubt  what  I  say,  listen  to 
these  words,  spoken  yesterday  by  Franklin 
Dslano  Roosevelt.  The  Associated  Press  on 
October  26  quotes  him  as  follows: 

Speaking  by  radio  from  the  oval  room  of 
the  White  House  in  connection  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune's  forum  on  current 
affairs,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said: 

"And  we  affirm  our  faith  that  whatever 
choice  of  way  of  life  a  people  makes,  that 
choice  must  not  threaten  the  world  with  the 
disaster  of  war. 

"The  impact  of  such  a  disaster  cannot  be 
confined.  It  releases  a  flood-tide  of  evil  emo- 
tions fatal  to  civilized  living.  That  state- 
ment applies  not  to  the  Western  Hemispheie 
alone,  but  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  seas." 

The  Associated  Press  dispatch  then  goes  on 
to  say: 

"President  Roosevelt  declared  that  until 
foreign  nations  give  the  United  Stat-es  some- 
thing more  than  mere  verbal  assurances  that 
they  desir:  disarmament — until  disarmament 
discussions  are  actually  started — this  coun- 
try—the United  States — must  arm  to  meet 
with  success  any  application  of  force  against 
tis." 

There  is  more  to  this  Associated  Press  ar- 
tlcie,  but  I  think  1  have  read  enough  oi  it 


to  have  you  share  with  me  the  thought  that 
sucii  a  declaration  from  the  Piesident  of  these 
United  Stiitcs  requires  a  Navy  and  an  ade- 
quate defense  prognim  to  back  up  his  chal- 
lenge, for  without  a  Navy  such  utterances 
would  become  m»reiy  a  joke.  The  thought 
will  bear  repetition  that  an  adequate  Navy 
is  the  best  guaranty  of  peace.  Are  you  ask- 
ing yourselves  tlie  queiiions  tonight,  my 
friends,  in  view  of  the  President's  address  to 
foreign  countries,  that  I  am  n&kiug  myself? 
Namely,  what  is  the  size  of  our  Na\7?  How 
many  men  arc  in  it?  How  does  it  compare 
with  the  navies  of  other  countries?  Is  the 
naval  program  of  this  country  adequate  for 
defense  purposes?  What  is  Congress  doing 
about  it?  Is  money  and  material  being  sup- 
plied for  the  Na\7  as  we  would  like?  These 
are  a  few  of  the  many  questions  in  which  we 
ought  to  he  Interested.  Does  some  loreiga 
nation  desire  the  Philippines?  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  It?  How  will  such  action 
affect  our  weiiare? 

Docs  some  foreign  country  desire  to  enter 
South  America,  and  annex  territory  there? 
What  effect  will  it  have  on  the  jieopie  of  the 
United  St*»ies?  How  are  we  going  to  back 
up  the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
when  an  application  of  force  is  directed 
against  us?  We  will  either  back  up  such  a 
program  with  an  adequate  Navj'.  or  we  will 
not  meet  the  situation  at  all.  A  weak  Navy 
back.'  up  nothing  and  a.ccomplisiies  nothing. 
I  think  no  level-headed  person  will  dispute 
the  statement  that  the  Navy  is  the  first  line 
of  defense,  and  we.  therefore,  ought  to  have 
a  strong  line  cf  dclciu«,  for  a  weak  line  is 
no  line  at  all. 

The  world  Is  face  to  face  today,  my  friends, 
with  more  diflQcuit  problems  tiian  It  h."s 
ever  had  t)efore.  Europe  is  an  armed  camp. 
War  is  going  on  in  Spain.  War  is  going 
on  in  the  Orient.  Misunderstandings,  which 
tax  the  best  thought  of  the  statesmen  cf 
the  world,  are  everywhere  prevalent  in  corn- 
tries  that  are  supposed  to  be  at  peace.  Men 
are  constantly  on  the  maich,  armed  and 
equipped  for  war.  in  thote  couiitrles  and  in 
nearly  every  country  across  xhv  ocean.  We 
do  not  know  when  their  policies  will  direcUy 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  United  States.  The 
welfare  cf  cur  country  requires  that  we  re- 
examine our  old  views  on  the  Navy,  If  we 
hiive  any  views.  Let  us  bring  those  views 
up  to  date.  If  we  have  no  views,  let  us  ac- 
quire some. 

There  are  some  people  in  this  land  who 
have,  in  tlie  past,  not  approached  world  prob- 
lems from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  good  for 
the  United  States.  It  is  now  time  that  we 
give  tht^ught  to  those  problems  from  that 
standpoint.  One  world  problem  is  a  dis- 
armament problem.  It  aflects  our  Navy. 
Shall  we  consider  disarmament  and  the  Navy 
from  the  point  cf  view  cf  what  is  good  for 
Europe,  or  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
is  good  for  the  United  States?  Is  our  at- 
titude influenced  by  an  international  view- 
point or  by  a  national  viewpoint?  Think 
over  the  armament  question,  and  the  naval 
questions,  my  friends,  in  the  light  of  the 
address  of  the  President  of  the  United  Sutes, 
made  last  night,  and  to  which  I  have  referred. 
If  you  are  in  sympathy  with  his  aims  and 
ideals  in  world  affairs,  then  there  is  but  one 
answer  to  the  question  of  a  navy.  That 
answer  calls  for  loyalty  to  the  Navy  and  to 
the  propram  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  Stales.  Facing,  as  America  does, 
world  problems  that  directly  strike  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  significance  of  a  navy,  and 
a  naval  program  that  will  meet  any  emer- 
gency, becomes  plain  to  all.  Those  who  dis- 
agree have,  in  my  opinion,  a  political  philoB- 
ophy  that  is  not  American. 

New  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am 
against  war.  So  are  you.  I  beJeve  in  peace. 
So  do  you.  I  want  to  see  everything  done 
that  will  keep  the  United  BUtes  out  of  war. 
So  do  you.  In  our  diplomatic  Intercourse 
with  foreign  countries  I  hope  we  can  deal 


fairly  with  them  and  that  those  foreign  coun- 
tries will  deal  fairly  with  the  United  States. 
So  do  you.  I  want  this  country  to  be  a  good 
neighbor  to  other  countiies,  and  not  an 
aggressor.    So  do  you. 

But  suppose  other  countries  do  not  act 
fairly,  and  suppose  they  become  an  aggres- 
sor. I  want  the  United  Slates  to  defend  its 
honor.  So  do  you.  How  are  we  going  to  do 
it?  We  are  going  to  do  it  in  part  with  an 
adf^quate  navy. 

Yes,  my  friends,  an  adequate  N«\-y  will 
cause  foreign  powers,  before  carni'lng  en  n 
war  ot  aggression  against  the  United  States, 
to  think  long  and  carefully.  In  fact,  such 
a  N.ivy  will  prevent  them  from  carrying 
out  any  such  purposes.  The  Navy  Is  our 
guarantee  of  peace. 

I  take  pleasure  In  thinking  of  the  Navy  in 
terms  of  the  duty  we  owe  the  American 
flag  and  American  institutions  Borne  peo- 
ple do  not  like  the  American  flrg  They 
like  one  of  another  color,  either  pink  or 
red.  We  hear  plenty  of  dl8CU«ion  about  the 
"isms"  of  forelfn  countries  There  are 
some  who  would  like  to  have  those  foreign 
doctrines  adopted  in  America  In  those 
"isms"  across  the  water.  I  see  nothing  that 
will  be  of  benefit  to  our  Government  or  to 
our  country.  I  think  they  are  destructive  of 
n  free  country,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  them 
brought  here.     And  neither  do  you. 

It  is  time  for  the  citizens  cf  this  coun- 
try to  value  and  appreciate  their  opportuni- 
ties under  a  free  government  Whether  na- 
tive bom.  or  naturalized,  we  all  have  ©qijal 
rights  under  the  law.  We  have  a  govern- 
ment of  law  and  not  of  men.  Rights  of  all 
are  safeguarded  by  a  Constitution,  and  we 
should  hold  in  high  respect  the  traditions 
of  Americanism,  and  give  more  attention  to 
the  definition  of  other  l.sm.«!  that  would  flout 
and  destroy  the  foundations  of  society  and 
of  a  free  government. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  a  Navy?  Just 
this — other  foreign  countries  might,  if  they 
dared,  force  their  polltiCHl  frirms  of  govern- 
ment on  our  people  Liberty  must  be 
guarded  or  it  will  be  lost  Without  an  ade- 
quate Navy,  the  thought  might  become  a 
reality. 

I  have  before  me.  my  friends,  some  re- 
marks made  by  Lt.  Bernard  L  Aust.n  Mr. 
Austin  Is  a  part  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
He  is  one  of  its  offloers.  He  knows  whereof 
he  speaks. 

Discussing  the  critical  period  of  history 
in  which  we  live,  and  the  need  for  main- 
taining our  national  integrity.  Mr.  Austin 
says: 

"Civilization  as  the  western  world  kncwi 
it  appears  to  have  reached  one  of  its  most 
significant  crises.  A  rationalization  is  diflQ- 
cuit. It  is  paradoxical  that  science,  which 
has  fcrnught  nations  closer  together  In  a 
physical  sense,  has  stumbled  over  a  welter 
of  Ideologies  that  has  pushed  countries  far- 
ther apart.  The  rights  of  man  and  spiritual 
freedom  are  all  but  extlnirulshed  In  Rnme 
areas.  Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  mankind's  struggle  for  religious  lib-^ity. 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  have  t>een 
In  vnln. 

"Today  let  us  pause,  in  the  mad  pace  of 
this  seemingly  mad  world,  to  consider  a  fac- 
tor which  throughout  history  has  been  fore- 
most m  the  determination  of  the  fortunes  cr 
misfortunes  of  nations,  in  periods  of  up- 
heaval and  readjustment.  That  factor  is  sea 
power — a  nation's  first  line  of  defense" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Navy  has  always 
played  an  important  part  in  tiie  history  of  our 
country  and  this  has  bten  true  from  the 
very  beginning.  I  again  quote  from  Lieuten- 
ant Austin,  who  says: 

•It  was  In  this  month  of  October,  in  1775. 
that  our  forefathers  decided,  that  to  have  a 
nation  we  must  have  a  navy.  It  was  on  this 
day,  the  27th  of  October.  1858,  that  a  man  was 
born  who  became  a  grer.t  fnend  and  advc- 
cate  of  the  Navy,  its  Assistant  Secretazj.  i 
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Thecdore  R  vho,  as  Presid^n 

advls^-d  the  American  people  In 

••  There  should  be  no  halt  In 
building  up  the  Navy,  providing 
additional  nghting  cralt.     We  are 
country,  vast  In  extent  of  terrltor  ■ 
In  population;    a   country,   morecv 
has  an  Army  diminutive  indeed 
pared  with  that  of  any  other  flrst- 
We  have  deliberately  made  our 
foreign  policies  which  demand  th 
of     a     first-class     navy.     •     • 
navy  Is  not   provocative   of   war 
surest  guaranty  of  peace.'  " 

Had  our  Nation  heeded  this  ex 
vice,  we  might  have  been  spared 
and  cost  of  the  World  War.  for  ir 
of  that  great  first  President 
Ington :   "To  be  prepared  for  war 
th?  most  effectual  means  of  pre 

We  are  fortunate,  indeed  to 
the    Navy    with    a   broad   outlook 
vision.    I  want  to  conclude  my 
evening  to  this  radio  audience, 
friends  of  our  Navy,  by  again 
Lieutenant  Austin's  fine  treatise  o 
find  by  congratulating  the  Navy 
men  who  think  the  thoughts  of 
who  realize  the  necessity  and  the 
of  a  first  line  of  defense  in  o 
mocracy  in  this  country  may  be 
Lieutenant   Austin   speaks   the 
Americans,  when  he  says: 

'Ours  is  a  people  from  manv 
are    of    various    religious    b- 
many  rich  and  many  poor,     i    . 
enjoy  freedom  and  peace.     We  a 
mindful   of    the   unhappy   conditl 
exist  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
and  dollars  go  out  to  those  who 
horrors  of  war  in  this  age  of  so 
enment.     We  have  earnestly  tried 
and  example  to  promote  peace 
tions.    We  have  even  gone  to  war 
hope  of  ending  war.     We  fear  no 
do  we  covet  one   inch  of  any 
We  realize  that  the  United  States 
of  being  Utopia,  but  we  stand  read 
Its  every  Utopian  attribute." 
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Monday,  September 

Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr.  Sper  :-: 
bcrs   of   the  Second  Oregw.; 
of  the  Spanish-American  War 
union  annually.     At  their 
year   in    Portland    on   August 
adopted  two  resolutions,  which 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Hoiis 
unanimous  con.sent  that  these  r 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  as  a 
remark.^.    They  are  as  follows 

SECOND  OP.ECON-  yOLVSTETT    INTANTR'f   POST-WAR 
AIMS 

Whereas  It  seems  to  be  fashicrfable  new, 
with  certain  peop'e.  to  predict  whaj  our  post- 
war aims  shall  be;   and 

V/iureas  war  veterans  should  be  lieard  when 
a  post-war  settlement  is  effected:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  ths  reierans  of  the  Sicond  Ore- 
Bon  Voiuntt-er  Infantry  of   the  Spirtish  War 
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!    and  Philippine  Insurrecticn  at  their  anvval 

I    reunion,  held  in  Laiirelhnrst  Park,  Portland, 

I    Oreg.,  August  16,   1942,  commemorating  the 

capture  of  Manila,  P,  I.,  in  August  13,   1898. 

That   In   their   opinion    the    Allied   Nations 

should  firmly   Insist  upon   the  following: 

(a)  Complete  evacuation  by  Germany  cf 
all  the  occupied  countries  under  her  control. 

(b)  AH  German  war  factories.  Including 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  war  planes, 
submar;nes.  warships,  cannons,  small  arms, 
machini;  guns,  and  ammunition,  be  totally 
destroyed. 

(c)  German  schools  to  be  placed  under 
control  of  the  Allied  Nations  for  many  years. 

(d)  Allied  garrisons  to  be  maintained  in 
all  larg?  German  cities  for  many  years,  to 
enforce  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty. 

(e)  Complete  destruction  of  all  German 
war  equipment.  Including  warships,  sub- 
marines, war  planes,  cannons,  machine  guns, 
small  arms  and  ammunition,  and  tanks. 

(f)  The  German  general  staff  to  be  abol- 
ished and  prevented  from  reorganizing. 

(g)  Ciermany  to  be  divided  into  separate 
states,  including  Prussia.  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
Hanover.  Wurttemberg.  and  others,  and  pre- 
vented from  combining  again  Into  one  na- 
tion, these  separate  states  to  be  organized 
under  supervision  of  the  Allied  Nations. 

(hi  The  German  press  to  be  under  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Allied  Nations  for 
many  years. 

(i)  German  assemblies  of  all  kinds  to  be 
strictly  controlled  by  the  Allied  Nations  for 
many  years. 

(J)  Freedom  of  religion  to  be  established 
and  maintained.  Rights  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity and  the  Christian  Science  Church  to 
be  reestablished;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going. Japan  should  be  required  to  evacuate 
and  relinquish  all  control  over  China,  Man- 
churia, Korea.  Formosa,  the  Philippines, 
Indochina.  Malaya.  Burma,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Guam.  Wake  Island,  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands, and  all  other  Islands  which  she  has  un- 
lawfully acquired:   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Allied  Nations  .should 
firmly  insist  upon  for  Japan  all  the  demands 
made  upon  Germany  in  paragraphs  (a),  (b), 
(c).  (d).  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h).  (i).  and  (J)  as 
heretofore  outlined,  sub-stituting  the  names 
Japan  and  Japanese  where  required  and  ex- 
cepting that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  divide 
Japan  into  separate  states:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Italy  should  be  required  to 
undergo  similar  treatment  as  Japan;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  responsible  heads  of  the 
Governments  of  Germany.  Japan,  and  Italy, 
and  a  certain  number  of  their  most  im- 
portant leaders,  will  be  tried  by  military 
commis.'^ions  of  the  Allied  Nations  and  duly 
punished. 

Percy  Willis.  President. 
Richard  Deich,  Secretary. 

UNIVERSAL   CONSCRIPTION    FOR   WAR  * 

Whereas  the  Second  Oregon  Volunteer  In- 
fantry Association  at  their  annual  reunion  in 
1925  passed  strong  resolutions  in  favor  of  con- 
scription of  all  wealth,  labor,  and  property, 
as  well  as  the  manpower  of  the  Nation,  with 
proper  compensation  for  all.  for  the  service 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  In 
case  of  war:   and 

Whereas  such  laws  would  be  eminently  Just 
and  fair,  and  would  result  in  all  of  our  citi- 
zens serving  cur  country  In  time  of  war.  on 
a  basis  of  fairness  and  equality,  would  pre- 
vent prcfiteering.  and  would  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  a  part  of  our  people  to  remain  at  home 
in  personal  safety,  and  engage  In  labor  at 
high  wages  or  engage  in  business  and  make 
huge  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people,  while  the  best  young 
manhood  of  the  Nation  is  drafted  to  fight  the 
Nation's  battles  with  the  Army.  Navy, 
marines,  and  air  forces;  and 


Whereas  the  Second  Oregon  Volunteer  In- 
fantry Association,  in  addli:on  to  being  a 
pioneer  in  th.s  movement,  have  persistently 
continued  in  the  advocacy  of  it  and  have 
urged  the  enactment  of  Luch  la  as  in  their 
annual  reunions  in  1926.  1927.  1928.  1929. 
1930.  1931.  1932,  1933.  1934.  1935.  1936.  1937, 
1938.  1939.  1940,  and  1941  by  string  resolu- 
tions;  and 

Whereas  we  have  been  joined  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  such  laws  in  the  lnterven:ng  years  by 
such  powerful  veterans'  organizations  as  the 
National  Encampment  of  Spanisii  War  Vet- 
erans and  the  national  convention  of  the 
American  Legion;  and 

Whereas  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  only 
good  can  come  from  the  enactmtnt  of  such 
laws,  but  that,  on  the  contrary  the  result 
will  be  a  solemn  declaration  to  all  the  world 
that  the  war  is  the  peoples  war.  and  is  backed 
by  the  people  to  the  full  limit  of  their 
strength  and  resources:  Therefor.;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Second  Oregon  Volun- 
teer Infantry  Association,  at  its  annual  re- 
union in  Laurelhur.st  Park.  Portland,  Oreg., 
this  16th  day  of  August,  1942,  agiin  strongly 
reaffirm  our  endorsement  cf  a  universal  con- 
scription law,  and  respectfully  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  such  a 
law,  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  we  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  endorse 
and  approve  such  a  law;  and  fiirther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  thesf  resolutions 
be  !=ent  to  the  President  and  Viie  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  each  menber  cf  the 
President's  Cabinet,  to  the  Governor.  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  State  Treasurer  of  Oregon, 
to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
National  Congress  from  Oregon,  and  to  the 
Oregonian  and  Journal  for  publication. 
Percy  Wilms. 

President. 

RiCH.ARD     E'EICH. 

Secretary. 


Cincinnati  T:;!,-^  tSt-  i.tad  in  th«  Coilcctinn 
Ll  \  iiai  War  Matfria\s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOV   CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

OF    ClilO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1942 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  may  well  be  proud  of  the  im- 
pressive showing  it  has  made  in  the 
collection  of  scrap  materials  vital  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

In  a  survey  recently  conducted  by  a 
Washington  newspaper  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country,  the  Queen  City  took 
the  lead  in  this  all-important  war  effort. 
In  its  rubber  collection  Cincinnati  m.ads 
a  record  no  other  American  city  has 
been  able  to  challenge.  As  a  report  of 
this  survey,  which  fully  sets  forth  the 
methods  employed  in  Cincinnati  and 
Hamilton  County  in  achieving  this  dis- 
tinction, may  be  helpful  to  other  com- 
munities, I  am  making  a  part  of  these 
remarks  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  September  10, 
1942; 

Cincinnati  Shows  How  to  Collect  War 

Junk 

(By  Martha  Strayer) 
Vvfashington's  hit-and-miss  scrap  collection 
campaign  has  been  no  better  or  wcrse  than 
what's  been  going  on  in  most  other  United 
States  cities. 


Apprehensive  about  the  local  effort,  and 
wanting  to  find  out  how  we  were  doing  In 
comparison  with  what  was  being  done  else- 
where, the  News,  on  August  20,  addressed 
a  letter  to  editors  of  all  other  Scripps-Huward 
newspapers  and  to  a  selected  list  of  editors  in 
other  cities,  asking  for  information  on  the 
subject. 

Replies  showrd  that  many  editors  in  this 
cross-section  of  America  were  aware  of  the 
situation,  knew  scrap  collection  wa.«  begged 
dcwn  or  never  had  started  properly,  and  were 
willing  to  do  everything  they  could  to  give 
it  a  boost. 

WANT  IT  CARTED  AWAT 

Experience  in  those  cities  seemed  to  indi- 
cate .several  things: 

1.  People  are  more  likely  to  part  with  their 
old  household  appliances,  etc.,  which 
fall  under  the  head  of  household  scrap.  If 
they  can  pile  the  stuff  on  sidewalks  in  front 
of  their  homes  and  have  a  truck  stop  for  it. 

2.  They  don't  do  so  well  when  they're  asked 
to  take  the  stuff  to  a  salvage  depot. 

3.  Brief,  concentrated  campaigns  have  been 
carried  on  in  relatively  few  areas. 

MUCH  HELP  NEEDED 

4.  Where  either  a  brief  or  continuoiLs  cam- 
paign has  been  successful.  It  has  been  through 
the  concerted  efforts  of  large  numbers  of 
citizens. 

6.  Among  those  Investigated,  one  of  the 
most  impressive  city  showings  is  in  Cincin- 
nati, v.'here  salvage  is  a  steady  and  continuing 
drive  which  it  is  planne  to  carry  through  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  Even  the  garbageman 
collects  salvage.  The  drive  doesn't  stop  there 
with  the  junkmen  and  charities,  as  is  the  CAse 
here. 

Volunteer,  ur.pald  head  is  a  59-year-old 
businessman.  Harold  Nichols,  of  the  Pox 
Paper  Co..  who  was  a  Washington  $l-a-year 
man  in  World  War  No.  1. 

Under  Mr.  Nichols'  chairmanship  of  the 
Hamilton  County  Waste  Materials  Conserva- 
tion Committee,  the  city  and  county  reaped 
a  scrap-iron  harvest  of  IC.009.556  pounds  in 
June  of  this  year.  If  Washington  collected  at 
that  rate,  we  would  have  60.000.000  pounds 
by  January  1,  instead  of  the  34  000.000  6 
months'  quota  set  for  us  by  War  Production 
Board's  Salvage  Division. 

RECORD  UNCHALLENGED 

The  committee  began  functioning  a  few 
days  after  Pearl  Harbor.  It  has  worked  on 
rubber,  poper.  tin  cans,  and  scrap  metal.  Its 
rubber  total  of  17.750.000  pounds  made  a  rec- 
ord which  no  other  American  city  has  been 
able  to  challenge. 

The  covmty  was  divided  Into  zones  for 
waste  material  collection  by  d-^alers  and 
charity  trucks.  A  central  exchange  was  estab- 
lished for  receiving  phone  calls  from  people 
who  want  to  seU  or 'give  waste  materials. 
Waste-m.attrial  dealers  and  charitable-collec- 
tion agencies  were  brought  together  and  the 
latter  agreed  to  divide  calls  on  a  specified  ter- 
ritory basis.  Instead  of  duplicating  each 
others'  trips.  Now  each  charity  vehicle  has  a 
definite  territory  It  covers  on  a  definite  day 
cf  the  month,  and  no  section  of  the  county 
is  mirsed. 

At  the  central  telephone  exchange  calls 
are  handled  this  way:  The  caller  is  a.sked  if 
he  can  take  the  material  to  the  nearest  dealer 
or  charity  receiving  soition,  since  hauling  is 
the  chief  bottleneck;  If  not,  and  he  wants  to 
.sell  the  stuff,  he  is  given  the  name  of  the 
nearest  approved  waste-materials  dealer  In  his 
section.  If  he  wants  to  give  it  away,  he  gets 
the  locations  of  charity  stations  and  substa- 
tions in  his  section  and  routings  by  days  cf 
the  weok  of  chirity  trucks  in  that  section. 

HANDLE  COMPLAINTS 

For  complaints  there  are  chairmen  of  each 
branch  of  the  salvage  organization — schools, 
apartment  houses,  waste-material  dealers,  etc. 

For  small  waste-material  lots  householders 
are  told  to  ask  any  school  child  for  school 


collection  days.     Every  school  building  Is  a 
collection  depot  for  small  lots. 

When  nil  other  means  of  collection  prove 
inadequate,  the  city,  county,  and  Work  Proj- 
ects Administiatiou  stand  pledged  to  use  their 
trucks. 

As  a  last  resort,  householders  may  put  a 
few  pounds  of  scrap  in  a  cardboard  container 
or  bag  and  send  it  away  with  the  garbage 
man.  The  city  sorts  this  material  and  gets  It 
into  circulation  promptly. 

In  addition  to  all  kinds  of  publicity — 
newspaper,  radio,  moving  picture,  and 
a  dcv.'iitown  store  window  display  of  vari- 
ous waste  materials  side  by  side  with  war 
products  made  from  them,  130,000  circulars 
were  distributed  from  house  to  house  by 
Boy  Scouts  and  the  Red  Cross  Motor  Corps. 

Volunteers  made  personal  cr  phone  calls 
on  executives  of  1J240  industrial  plants,  ask- 
ing: Are  you  cleaning  out  your  wasve  ma- 
terial and  will  you  continue  to  do  so?  Have 
you  appointed  someone  in  your  organiza- 
tion to  handle  waste  materials,  including 
obsolete  machinery  for  reclamation?  What 
are  you  doing  to  make  your  employees  waste 
conscious?  Are  you  putting  out  special 
receptacles  for  waste  materials  in  your  plant? 

Waste  material  dealers  were  organized  and 
made  responsible  for  an  accredited  list  from 
their  number,  to  whom  calls  are  referred. 

A  survey  showed  approximately  500  pounds 
cf  scrap  iron  to  the  average  farm  In  rural 
districts,  but  on  account  of  price  complica- 
tions, it  took  a  patriotic  gesture  by  waste 
material  dealers  to  get  farm  scrap  into  circu- 
lation. 

A  committee  on  special  large  accumula- 
tions of  scrap  iron,  such  as  abandoned 
bridges,  builaings,  and  other  structures, 
abandoned  rails  and  underground  pipe,  etc., 
used  imagination  and  Ingenuity  to  tap  this 
source 

One  Industrial  plant  disgorged  17  carloads 
of  scrap  iron.  Practically  100  percent,  all 
plants  agreed  to  keep  completely  and  con- 
tinuously "cleaned  out." 

And  all  this  effort  is  going  right  on,  for 
the  duration. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM/JiKS 

OF 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1942 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
July  15,  1942,  relating  to  the  recent  visit 
of  Her  Majesty.  Queen  Wilhelmina,  of 
the  Netherlands: 

WELCOMING  QUEEN  WILHELMINA 

In  welcoming  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  people  of  New  York  are  at 
the  same  time  paying  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished ruler  of  a  brave  people  and  renewing 
the  sentimental  tie  that  bmds  this  city  to 
the  country  of  its  first  settlers.  It  is  two  and 
a  half  centuries  since  the  Dutch  flag  last 
ficw  officially  over  the  little  port  of  New  Am- 
sterdam. Only  a  few  names  of  families  and 
streets  survive  as  reminders  that  Du'cCh  was 
once  the  language  of  Manhattan.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Dutch  have  for  generations 
Intermarried  with  the  descendants  cf  other 
racial  stock.  Their  cultural  ties  have  long 
been  more  with  England  and  France  than 
w;th  Holland. 

But  New  Yorkers,  regardless  of  origin,  are 
proud  of  the  modest  Dutch  beginnings  cf  this 


enormous  polyglot  metropolitan  center. 
When,  two  years  ago  last  May,  the  Nazis 
foUowed  up  the  rape  of  Norway  with  the 
crushing  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  New  York- 
ers felt  that  the  war  had  ccme  even  closer 
to  them  than  before.  As  they  read  cf  the 
brutalities  perpetrated  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  the  magnificent  resi.-tarxe  cf  the  Dutch 
during  and  after  their  defeat,  they  realized 
that  a  Dutch  heritage  is  sometiUng  to  be 
proud  of.  In  the  person  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands  they  see  the  embcdlmcnt 
of  that  determination  never  to  yield  and 
that  readmess  to  look  upon  adversity  as 
merely  a  transitoiy  evil  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  Dutch  pecple  Her  Majesty  lias 
long  been  recognized  as  one  of  th»  ablest 
and  shrewdest  of   Europe's  &i\ '  For 

the  moment  her  people  are  hel^  -  .:  their 

fighting  strength  is  crippled.  But  their 
spirit  is  still  stanch,  and  the  time  will  come — 
we  hope  in  the  not-too-disunt  future — 
when  Dutch  soldiers  with  their  alllcg  of  the 
other  United  Nations  will  bring  home  » 
crushing  defeat  to  the  Axis  powers. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'E3 

Monday.  September  14,  1942 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Edw.  A.  O'Neal,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  from 
Wa.<=hington,  D.  C,  over  the  blue  net- 
work, September  12,  1942: 

I  arrived  in  Washington  this  monUng  with 
about  18  or  20  of  my  associates  and  Farm 
Bureau  leaders  representing  all  types  of  agri- 
culture. We  are  here  to  work  with  the  Gon- 
grc  on  the  problem  of  preventing  inflation, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserving  proper  eco- 
nomic balance  between  groups,  a  problem 
which  should  have  been  settled  long  ago. 
It  is  our  sacred  duty  to  keep  our  domestic 
affairs  in  order  so  that  tho  boys  who  are 
fighting  abroad  to  preserve  our  freedom  tiay 
return,  when  their  task  htts  been  accom- 
plished, to  a  well-ordered  nation — not  to  a 
disorganized  nation  with  an  unbalanced 
economy. 

It  is  regrettable  indeed  that  this  domestic 
Issue  has  not  been  di.^pcjsed  of  months  ago. 
Ceriainly  It  must  be  clear  to  anylxjdy  that 
the  total  energies  of  aU  of  the  people  are 
needed  today  for  the  accompli.shment  of  one 
supreme  objective,  which  Is  conceniruting  the 
might  of  this  Nation  in  military  and  eco- 
nomic action  against  a  powerful  and  siub- 
born  foe. 

It  is  no  time  for  domestic  sqioabbles;  it  Ir 
no  time  for  recriminations.  Yet  the  rcconl 
must  be  kept  sUaight.  As  far  as  the  larm- 
ers  are  concerned,  they  are  so  busy  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  volue  of  farm  commodi- 
ties ever  produced  in  this  or  any  ether  coun- 
try that  they  haven't  been  worrying  a  great 
deal  about  prices.  They  had  assumed  that 
when  the  Price  Control  Act  was  paisscd  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  Prebident  Roosevelt, 
that  the  farm-price  problem  was  taken  care 
of  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency.  When, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  they  made  their  plans 
along  lines  laid  down  by  the  B:^cretary  of 
Agriculture  fw  a  huge  iucretise  in  prodxic- 
tion.  they  were  grateful  to  the  lc^.r-hss  and 
to  the  President  for  the  SteigaU  b.ll  wlnih 
provided  a  floor  under  prices  fur  thi>s*  cooi- 
modities  which  they  were  asked  to  prv>i^ic» 
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in  greater  quantities.     T! 
by  any  s* retch  o'  the  ima 
was  placed  at  only  83  percr^t 
13  percent  belcw  the  yardstick 
ministration   in  1933  prcclaimec 
farmers,  and  which  has  been  the 
legislation    for    the    past    9    y 
was    provided    too    under    basic 
pr.ces  through  the  loan  piograri 
cent  of  parity. 

When  time  came  for  consider 
price  control  bill,  farmers  rea.son 
ceilir.gs  must  be  cnnsidered  in  re 
price  floors  which  had  already 
In  other  words,  if  floors  were  t 
cent  b»lcw  parity,  then  In  ord( 
market  fluctuations  and  to 
for    seoMmal     market    fluctuati 
jhruld  b3  placed  somewhat  a 
order  to  have  the  season's  average 
about  parity 

The  first  draft  of  the  price-con 
Tided  for  farm  price  ceilings  at 
above      parity.     Secretary      of 
Claude  Wickard,  an  Indiana  farrt 
in  favor  of  this  provision,  and 
son.    Pric?    Administrator,    al.'o 
favor    of   It.     The  ai^ricultural 
ttiit  bill  were  strongly  suppcrte 

Farmers  were  worried  about 
ever,  because  it  contained  no 
the  stabilization  of  wages.     The 
nearly  70  percent  of  the  national 
sists  of  salaries  and    wages,  wh 
come  amounts  to  only  about   l( 
the    national    Income.     Thcrcfcrt 
soned,  salaries  and  wages  are 
Important  as  farm  income  as  an 
threat. 

Following  this  line  of  rea.'ionin! 
lean  Farm   Bureau   Federation 
the  bill,  as  then  written,  would 
tute  in.surance  agiinst  inflation. 
vised  Congress.     On   October  31 
telegram  to  25  key  Congressmen 
said:    Unless   legiilaticn    include 
inflationary  wages  we   will  be  i 
pose  It.' 

Later,    spckesm.en   for    the    ad 
assured   us   that   some  other   v, 
found   to  stabilize  wages  and, 
withdrew  our  opposition  to  tne  bil 
that  some  sort  of  price-control  w 
necessary,    and    we   accepted    th 
with  wages  left  out.  as  better  t 
It    at    lea.*:   offered   seme    protec 
farm  program  which  we  had  la 
to  get.     After  the  bill  was  passed 
and  signed  by  the  President,  I 
radio  on  February  14:   "We  beli 
parity  position  of  agriculture  is 
the  bill,  but  we  mu.«t  b.^ar  in  min 
agriculture  parity  does  not  preve 
I    mean    that   if  other   prices   ris 
parity    price    of    farm    commcdi 
automatically:  and  it  Is  possible 
rise  In  all  prices  and  wages  to  take 
bringing  on  a  disastrous  Inflatioi 
I  said  further:  "Frice  Admini- 
derson  has  already  demonstrated 
thinking  soberly  about  the  inflatu 
ii    general    wage    increa,ses.     On 
this  week    he  "told  the   National 
Board   that    he   feared  broad   wa 
would  force  prices  up  to  inflatio: 
In  spite  of  the  price-control  law 
ported  to  have  said  that  industry 
sorb  many  more  wage  increases  w 
in.*;  them  on  to  the  public,  thus 
to  the  wage-pnc?  inflationary  spii 

•'So  it  '.3  evident  that   Mr 
the  War  Labor  Board  are  aware  a 
danger     of     a     wage-price     spir; 
Nevertheless,  the  danger  constitu 
present  threat  to  the  national 
It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  stro 
often.     I   hope   the   general   pub 
member    that    the   American 
Federation   did    everything   in    it 
have  wages  included  In  the  price- 
We  recognized  from  the  beg 
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tremendous  volume  of  cash  being  paid  out 
weekly  in  the  form  of  wages  would  constitute 
a  grave  Inflationary  threat,  and  we  threw 
everything  we  had  into  the  fight  to  provide 
wage  controls  comparable  to  price  controls, 
but  the  opposition  was  too  strong.  The  Na- 
tion may  reap  a  whirlwind  from  Congress' 
failure  to  provide  for  this  control.  •  •  • 
(However,  i-  was  said  this  failure  was  due  to 
adrrinistratlon  opposition  ) 

"Let  it  be  said  here  and  now  that  farmers 
do  not  want  inflationary  prices,  have  not 
asked  for  inflationary  prices,  and  submitted 
willingly  to  the  law  under  which  ceilings  can 
be  placed  upon  farm  prices.  Organized  labor, 
however,  refused  to  have  wage  control  in- 
cluded in  the  price-control  bill.  If  we  have 
inflation,  it  will  not  start  with  farm  prices." 
That  statement  clears  the  record  as  to  our 
stand  on  this  issue.  Now  let  us  examine  the 
facts  to  find  cut  where  the  inflationary  in- 
creases in  national  income  have  come.  En- 
tire national  income  last  year,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
amounted  to  $92,397,000,000.  Of  this  total, 
wages  and  salaries  amounted  to  more  than 
two-thirds,  or  above  sixty-four  billions.  The 
farmers'  share  was  a  net  income  of  $6,748,- 
COO.OOO.  or  slightly  less  than  8  percent.  Non- 
farm  income  increased  twelve  billions  over 
the  previous  year,  and  farm  income  increased 
only  two  billions.  For  this  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  wages  and  salaries  will  take  an- 
other great  jump  to  approximately  seventy- 
five  billions,  and  farm  income  may  reach 
eight  billions.  With  seventy-five  billions  in 
the  hands  of  wage  and  salary  earners  and 
eight  billions  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  whera 
Is  th-  greater  Inflation  threat? 

Now  let  us  compare  industrial  wages  and 
farm  prices.  In  July  of  this  year,  farm  prices  ' 
on  the  average  were  154  percent  of  the  1909- 
14  base,  while  earnings  of  factory  workers 
were  approxim.ately  397  percent  of  the  same 
base  period.  In  other  words,  farm  prices 
have  advanced  54  percent  over  30  years  ago, 
while  earnings  of  factory  workers  have  ad- 
vanced 297  percent,  now  being  at  the  high- 
est level  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

Since  wages  have  advanced  so  much  more 
than  farm  prices,  these  figures  should  mean 
that  food  is  cheaper,  relative  to  labor's  in- 
come, than  it  has  been  in  30  years.  That  is 
exactly  what  they  mean.  Using  any  base 
period  that  you  care  to.  you  will  find  this 
statement  borne  out.  For  example,  if  we 
use  1935-39  as  a  base  period,  we  find  that 
income  of  industrial  workers  has  advanced 
113  percent  above  the  base  period,  while  cost 
of  living  has  advanced  only  16  percent. 

Let  us  compare  the  cost  of  food  in  1928 
with  the  cost  of  food  today,  and  labor's 
wages  in  1928  with  the  income  of  wage  earn- 
ers today.  The  same  family  food  purchases 
that  cost  $533  in  1928  can  be  bought  today 
for  $487.  while  the  income  of  the  average 
laborer  is  considerably  above  what  it  was  in 
1923.  In  1928.  the  average  workman  spent 
27  percent  of  his  income  for  food,  while  the 
same  foods  today  will  take  only  22  percent 
of  his  Income. 

If  we  consider  all  costs  of  living,  includ- 
ing food  costs,  we  get  the  same  picture.  A 
study  made  by  the  Northwestern  National 
Life  Insurance  Co.  indicates  that  the  typical 
wage  earner's  family  now  enjoys  $50  a  month 
greater  income  than  it  had  in  19C9.  while 
his  living  costs  have  advanced  only  $18  a 
month. 

It  is  true  that  some  food  products,  notably 
meat,  have  advanced  sharply,  but  other  foods 
have  advanced  so  little  that  food  costs  as  a 
whole  are  actually  lower,  in  relation  to  in- 
come, than  they  have  been  in  30  years. 

It  is  important,  too,  to  remember  that 
labor  is  earning  its  Income  today  with  no 
great  increase  in  working  hours.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  reports  that  on  the 
average,  labor  in  all  manufacturing  industries 
worked  42  6  hours  per  week  during  May.  the 
latest  month  for  which  we  have  figures.    The 


average  farmer,  obeying  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, "Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,"  is 
working  at  least  70  hours  a  week,  and  many 
of  them  are  working  as  much  as  80  hours. 
Grim  necessity  Is  forcing  farmers  to  do  this, 
for  in  many  areas  labor  is  simply  no.  avail- 
able for  farm  work. 

The  farmer  is  not  complaining  about  work- 
ing long  hours — he  is  cheerfully  making  total, 
all-out  effort  to  do  the  biggest  job  that  his 
country  has  ever  asked  him  to  do — but  he 
does  object  to  being  charged  with  being 
mainly  responsible  for  the  threat  of  inflation. 

On  this  Issue,  the  record  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau is  clear  and  unmistakable.  From  the 
beginning  we  have  asked  for  Government 
controls  to  keep  down  the  threat  of  inflation. 
We  asked  for  control  clear  across  the  board, 
controls  on  farm  prices,  on  industrial  prices, 
and  on  all  wages  Our  most  recent  state- 
ment on  the  subject  was  approved  by  cur 
board  of  directors  only  last  week,  a  statement 
which  I  presented  to  President  Roosevelt  on 
September  3.  In  that  statement,  among 
other  things,  wc  said: 

"For  the  lemcval  of  Inflationary  dangers 
■from  further  rise  In  price  levels,  we  recom- 
mend and  we  urge  immediate  action  by 
Congress  which  extends  full  authority  for 
the  immediate  application  of  ceilings  on 
wages,  industrial  prices,  and  farm  commodity 
prices  at  comparable  levels  and  as  a  further 
safeguard  the  enactment  of  tax  policies  that 
would  confine  profits  and  incomes  to  a  nor- 
mal basis. 

"Adequate  production,  both  in  industry 
and  agriculture,  u-  the  paramount  need  ia 
this  great  emergency  and  an  equitable  bal- 
ance between  prices  and  wages  is  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  this  objective. 

"If  these  policies  are  put  into  effect,  it  Is 
our  belief  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  further  extreme  Government  con- 
trols and  Government  subsidies,  either  of 
which  it  is  feared  would  result  in  the  social- 
ization of  industry,  labor,  and  agriculture 
and  destroy  cur  competitive  system  of  free 
enterprise.  Certainly  such  a  democratic  sys- 
tem must  be  protected  at  heme  while  we  are 
fighting  to  preserve  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy on  the  battlefronts  of  the  world. 

"To  the  adoption  and  effective  adrhinistra- 
tion  of  the  policies  set  forth,  we  pledge  the 
whole-hearted  and  unqualified  support  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  " 

That  statement  is  entirely  consistent  with 
every  statement  we  have  issued  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  past.  We  are  strongly  convinced 
that  in  this  emergency  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  will  be  best  served  by  Congress  out- 
lining definite,  mandatory  controls,  to  be 
applied   to  all  groups  on  an  equitable  basis. 


No  Surrend'r' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nUN.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Wednesday.  September  9,  1942 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  fcllowing  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
August  7,  1942,  relating  to  the  recent 
visit  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Wilhelmina, 
of  the  Netherlands: 

NO  St-TIRENDERI 

In  a  year  when  nations  give  visiting  rulers 
submarine  chasers  Instead  of  gold  keys  or 
ornamental  fetes.  It  was  both  fitting  and  use- 
ful for   the  Netherlands'  beloved  Queea  to 


stand  Thuisday  en  the  rostrum  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  addre.~,s  America's  lawmakers 
Inside  occupied  terriicrv  and  outside  the 
fight  goes  on,"  she  reassured  the  American 
people.  And  it  is  no  secret  that  after  2  years 
of  occupation  the  Nazis  feel  less  secure  "than 
ever  in  the  country  they  had  thought  wcu'd 
readily  become  part  of  their  colonization 
scheme.  Quietly,  persistently,  dcggedlv  the 
people  of  the  Lowlands  have  so  hamstrung 
the  plans  of  the  invaders  that  the  chaos  in 
Holland  is  such  as  has  never  been  known 
before.  Yet  the  Dutch  underground  move- 
ment is  well  organized— so  well  orgpnized 
that  the  German  commander  now  threatens 
the  death  penalty  to  anyone  found  on  the 
streets  in  ca.se  of  an  invasion. 

It  has  become  quite  apparent  that  arch- 
flattery  cannot  cajole  nor  ruthlessness  con- 
quer this  sturdy  nation.  From  the  East 
Indies  to  the  West,  incidents  accumulate  to 
prove  their  motto  remains  "No  surrender" 
And  from  Batavia  to  Rotterdam  Queoa  Wil- 
helmina's  words  spoken  from  Washington 
Will  be  lound  strengthening  and  supporting 
individuals  in  their  determined  fight  for 
democracy.  Support  is  felt.  too.  in  her  mes- 
sage that  "liberty  is  forever  young  and  strong 
and  invincible"  The  United  States  is  proud 
to  be  united  by  friendship  and  in  its  war 
effort  with  thi«  brave  people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  J^NN'INGS  R.4ND0LPH 

Oi    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14.  1942 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  to 
Bernard  Baruch: 

Septemeer  14,  1942. 
Hon.  B.  M.  B.\p.ucn, 

Chairman.  President  s  Rubber 
Committee. 

Wastiingtoii,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Eahuch:  You  and  your  associates 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  "forthright  re- 
port that  you  have  given  to  the  American 
people. 

There  are  certain  recommendations  which 
might  be  considered  severe,  but  the  findings 
of  your  group  are  sound.  Tl:ere  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  practically  all  of  the 
American  people  will  respond  to  the  program 
which  you  have  candidly  and  courageously 
set  forth. 

Tlie  task  which  you  undertook  was  tre- 
mendous. You  have  noted  with  promptness 
and  yet  with  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
understanding  ti  what  we  must  do  now  to 
cope  with  an  alarming  situation  dealing 
with  our  use  of  rubber  and  its  supply  to  a 
nation  at  war. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  at  the  report, 
^^hich  I  have  read  carefully  and  agree  with 
In  practically  all  of  its  parts,  because  ycu 
and  Drs.  Comptcn  and  Conant  viewed 
the  subject  impartially.  Citizens  throueh- 
cut  all  sections  of  the  country  have  confi- 
dence in  the  fairness  which  motivated  your 
ftudy.  Americans  want  to  know  the  truth. 
When  they  are  fully  cognizant  of  a  need  it  is 
my  belief  they  are  ready  to  give  enthusiastic 
response.  Partial  truths  and  easv  or  gradual 
approach  to  a  necessnry  end  are  not  the 
methods  by  which  Americans  thcuid  be 
LXXX  Vni— App . 208 


brought  to  realize  their  responsibility  on  the 
home  front.  The  direct  approach  is  the 
proper  m-thod.  You  have  gone  straight  to 
the  desired  end. 

Most  sincerely. 

Jennings  Randolph. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNuN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  14.  1942 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  exceipts  from  a  statement  by  the 
National  Grange,  through  it5  national 
master.  Mr.  Albert  S.  Goss.  on  the  control 
of  inflation.  I  much  regret  that  the  en- 
tire statement  cannot  be  included  but 
limitation  of  extensions  in  the  Record 
prevent.  It  is  to  b?  hoped  that  Members 
Will  take  occasion  to  secure  copies  of  the 
original  statement  and  make  a  detailed 
study  of  this  timely  comment  on  a  press- 
ing national  problem. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Albert  S.  Goss.  National 

M.\STER  OF  the  Grange 

The  Grange  is  in  entire  sympathy  with  the 

effort  to  control  inflation  but  believes  that 

the  most  direct  preventative  of  inflation  lies 

In  ample  production  and  cannot  support   a 

price  program  which  will  strangle  production. 

»  .  .  . 

The  Grange  has  always  advocated  the  use 

Of  parity,  but  has  demanded   a  Just   parity 

which  would  ii:c!ude  labor  costs.    It  has  never 

liked  the  110  percent  of  parity  provision  of 

the  present   law,    but   believes   an   equitable 

parity  formula  should  be  adopted  before  the 

present  law  is  changed. 

Tlie  Grange  believes  that  if  a  control  pro- 
gram is  adopted,  all  should  be  brought  under 
control.  If  a  complete  rule  is  adopted  for 
controlling  agriculture  by  law.  labor,  salaries 
and  other  uncontrolled  items  should  also  be 
brought  under  control  by  law,  and  not  left 
to  indefinite  promises. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Grange  has  always  entertained  doubts 
about  the  practicability  of  stopping  inflation 
by  the  imposition  of  price  ceilings  alone. 
1*  has  been  tried  many  times  by  many  na- 
tions during  the  past  2,000  years,  and  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  has  never 
worked  out  successfully.  The  inevitable  re- 
suit  has  been  to  strangle  production,  creating 
further  shortages,  "black  markets,"  and  final 
chaos.  In  which  the  wealthy  survived  and 
the  poor  perished.  Time  and  again  history 
has  proved  the  utter  futility  of  attempting 
to  set  aside  economic  law  by  the  issuance 
of  a  mere  governmental  edict.  Goods  can- 
not be  produced  long  at  less  than  cost.  The 
Grange  has  therefore  urged  that  economic 
devices  be  employed  as  far  as  possible,  and 
that  price  ceilings  be  used  only  as  a  last 
resort,  or  as  a  supplemental  policy  to  pre- 
vent profiteering. 

Plentiful  production  and  a  wise  use  of 
surplus  income  constitute  the  two  most 
effective  means  of  controlling  inflation.  If 
economic  means  fail,  and  arbitrary  price 
ceilings  are  resorted  to,  we  have  a  number  of 
recommendations  to  make. 


We  feel   seme  serious  ml.stakcs  h.nve  been 
made,    the   results   of    which    now    ihrenteu 
the   break-down   of   our   whole   control    pro- 
gram.    If  it  were  possible,  we  would  like  to 
recommend  that  we  ro  back  and  make  a  fre«h 
sUrt  on  a  thoroughlv  sound  basis      However 
such  a  course  may  net  be  practical      If  the 
controls  which  are  now  estublished   were  to 
be  abandoned,  the  result  might  be  immediate 
price  Increases  which  would  enornuuflv  in- 
crease the  difflculues  of  bringing  prices  again 
under  control.     If  it  is  felt  best  to  preserve 
the  controls  now  in  effect,  we  should  adopt 
a  policy  of  adjustment  designed   to  convert 
such  controls  to  a  scund  and  workable  ta^i^ 
step  by  step,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible" 
With  this  thought  in  mind   we  respectfully 
present  the  following  recommendations  sjme 
of  which  might  be  open  to  question  if  con- 
sidered by  themselves,  but  which  we  believe 
are  necessary  steps  to  save  a  tcttering  and  an 
unsound  system  and  eventually  establish  it 
on  a  sound  basis: 

1  Keep  production  up  to  the  hlshest  prac- 
ticable level. 

2.  Use  surplus  Income  to  help  meet  war 
costs  and  to  maintain  prcxluction. 

3.  Extend  the  present  price  ceiling  order  to 
cover  everything  temporarily.  including 
wages,  subject  to  adjustments  of  Inequities. 

4.  Recognize  the  fict  that  there  will  bo 
some  increased  cost  due  to  di.Mocatlons 
caused  by  the  war  and  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  all  to  accept  somewhat  lower  stard- 
ards  of  living  as  these  costs  increase  and 
consumer's  goods  become  rcarce.  but  rely 
upon  holding  the.^e  increased  co.-^ts  to  a  min- 
imum through  control  of  profiteering. 

5.  Abandon  the  idea  that  all  increased  liv- 
ing costs  must  be  accompanied  by  increased 
income  in  an  effort  to  protect  consumers 
from  feeling  the  economic  effects  of  war 

6  Permit  necessary  price  adjustments,  up 
or  down,  where  profits  are  excessive  or  where 
costs  threaten  production,  process  ng,  or 
distribution. 

7.  Permit  adjustments  of  substandard 
wages  where  injustice  or  Inequity  can  be 
shown.  It  has  been  estim.ated  that  this  can 
be  done  without  increasing  the  general  wa?e 
level  more  than  I'j  percent. 

8.  Provide  for  comprehensive  research  into 
the  question  of  a  practical  base  for  deter- 
mining that  portion  of  the  national  Income 
which  should  in  Justice  go  to  industry,  labor, 
and  agriculture. 

9.  Pending  the  result  of  such  reseaich. 
upon  which  a  new  parity  formula  might  bo 
based,  make  two  changes  In  the  present 
parity  formula  designed  to  correct  two  gross 
inequities: 

A.  Include  farm  labor  in  the  index  of  costs 
of  items  which  farmers  buy. 

B.  In  determining  parity  prices  for  indi- 
vidual commodities,  use  up-to-date  prices  as 
a  basis,  instead  of  prices  prevailing  30  years 
ago. 

10.  Use  cash  subsidies  only  as  a  last  resort. 
If  they  become  necessary,  let  them  be  applied 
at  the  point  of  processing  or  distribution 
where  profits  and  prices  can  be  kept  under 
rigid  control. 

11.  Give  assurance  to  producers  that  com- 
pensatory prlce.s  will  be  maintained  for  a 
time  sufficient  to  span  post-war  adjustments. 

Seme  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  thes* 
recommendations  seems  necessary. 

We  are  not  confining  our  comm?nt<!  to 
the  part  played  by  farm  prices,  for  the  ques- 
tion of  farm  prices  is  inseparable  from  the 
other  factors  entering  into  the  control  of  in- 
flation. In  charting  a  course,  we  should  be 
guided  by  two  fundamental  objectives; 

Our  first  objective  is  to  win  the  war. 

Our  second  objective  Is  a  Just  peace  and  a 
return  to  peacetime  conditions  without  de- 
fctructive  deflation. 
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convenience  will  always  b5  unpopular.  Ceil- 
ings on  rationed  cormncdities  placed  at  levels 
suttcient  to  encourage  production  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  profiteering.  In  otu"  ef- 
forts to  avoid  inflation,  we  should  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  part  of  the  problem  is  mak- 
ing shcit  supplies  go  around.  R.iticning  and 
cutting  down  surplus  income  through  t.^ na- 
tion are  direct  means  while  compensatory 
prices  attack  the  problem  by  reducing  the 
shortage. 

USE  STT8PLU3   INCOMB 

Surplus  Income  is  one  cf  the  chief  causes 
of  inflation.  If  used  for  the  double  purpose 
of  helping  to  pay  for  the  war  test  and  en- 
c;,u:a3ing  production.  Its  dangerous  charac- 
ter is  changed  to  beneficial  use.  Deliberately 
to  prevent  its  use  for  encouraging  productic  n 
is  inflationary.  Taxation  plus  prcduction  en- 
court  g.ment  are  the  two  mcst  effective  forces 
cf  preventing  inflation. 

FREEZE  EVERyrHING 

Having  started  on  a  course  of  general  freez- 
ing and  finding  it  impossible  to  bacS  up  with- 
out danger  of  wild  speculation,  everything 
should  be  temporarily  frozen,  includ-ng  wsg?s, 
witii  the  understanding  that  necessary  ad- 
juitmento  will  be  made  to  insure  equity  and 
maintain  production.  Any  attempt  to  pro- 
tect any  group  frcm  the  impact  of  war  casts 
will  throw  the  burden  mere  heavily  on  ethers 
and  result  in  a  dislocated  economy  ai:d  col- 
lapre. 

LOWER    STANDARDS    OF    LXVING    INE\'1TABLE 

A  shortage  of  consumer  goods  is  inevitable. 
This  means  lower  standards  cf  living.  V.'e 
must  face  this  fact,  disagreeable  as  it  is.  To 
do  otherwise  is  ihort-sighted.  Any  attempt 
to  cure  the  lower  standards  of  living  whicii 
are  due  to  either  the  shortage  of  consttmcr's 
goods  or  the  natural  rise  in  cost  (when  prcfl- 
tccnng  is  eliminated)  by  increasing  income  :s 
the  very  essence  cf  inflation.  If  we  are  to 
avoid  inflation  we  must  be  strong  enough  to 
face  the  facts,  recognize  that  because  of  war 
dislocation,  the  destruction  of  wealth,  the 
high  cost  of  hf.sty  action,  and  the  shortage  of 
consumer's  gocd«,  we  are  going  to  have  lower 
standards  of  living.  The  whole  people  must 
bear  their  share  of  this  btirden.  Any  attempt 
to  protect  any  single  group  or  class  from 
bearing  its  share  of  the  cost  will  throw  the 
increased  burden  on  others  and  complicate 
the  pro'olem.  Tlie  natural,  equitable,  and  fair 
way  is  not  to  fly  In  the  face  of  econcm;c  law 
but  to  handle  it  in  the  simplest  and  mcst 
direct  manner. 

We  believe  this  generation  should  pay  the 
cost  of  the  war  as  far  as  possible.  This 
means  sacrflces  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  The 
sacnflces  of  the  men  who  fight  are  far  beyond 
anything  we  can  do  who  stay  at  home,  and  we 
should  bear  our  full  share  of  the  sacrifice  as 
far  as  we  can.  still  maintaining  production  in 
order  that  these  who  fight  will  not  have  to 
bear  an  undue  burden  of  the  costs  upon  their 
return.  If  this  generation  does  not  largely 
pay  the  cost,  the  de'ot  will  be  wiped  out  by 
either  direct  repudiation  or  partial  repudia- 
Uon  by  means  of  inflation.  That  is  the  his- 
tory of  nations  incurring  overwhelming  debts, 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  we 
could  avoid  svich  a  course.  Any  program  of 
avoiding  inflation  by  substantially  increasing 
debt  is  self-defeating.  We  must  find  direct 
means  of  doing  it  within  our  present  opera- 
tion. 

IKCOMI   CANNOT   KEEP   PACE   WITH   RISING   COSTS 

Same  rise  In  cost  is  not  Inflation.  It  Is  a 
natural  accompaniment  of  the  dislocation  of 
employment  and  the  wasteful  practices  due 
to  the  need  for  haste.  If  prcflteering  is  elimi- 
nated, this  rise  in  cost  will  not  be  so  great 
that  it  cannot  be  borne  if  disuibuted  equi- 
tably. If,  however,  any  substantial  groups  are 
exempted  frcm  bearing  their  share  of  this 
cost,  an  increased  burden  is  thrown  on  others 
and  may  be  bo  heavy  as  to  call  for  Increased 


Income  to  bear  such  lncrer.s?d  costs.  When 
this  is  done  inflation  is  on  its  way. 

However,  we  do  not  advocate  abandoning 
what  has  been  done.  aUhoueh  cur  start  has 
been  bad.  We  favor  gradually  bringing  con- 
trols onto  a  sound  basis.  This  means  chang- 
ing the  present  ceilings  up  or  down,  based  en 
sound  principles  when  Invrsiigacion  Indi- 
cates the  circumstances  v.'arr?.nt  a  change. 

There  arc  only  three  ccurse.s  to  pursue: 

1.  AdJU5t  ceilings  up  or  down  as  ccndition.c 
warrent.  This  will  provide  enough  flexibility 
to  make  a  control  prc>gram  workal:le. 

2.  Hold  coilings  ailact.  with  no  adjustments. 
If  cobts  go  up,  EU'jh  a  rigid  program  would 
strangle  j;ro:iuction  and  defeat  its  uurposo. 

3.  Held  callings  intact  and  meet  inequities 
or  rising  costs  through  p.tyment  of  subsi- 
dies. We  believe  this  also  defeats  the  purpose 
for  reai'om  discussed  later  under  the  heading 
"Subsidies." 

WAGE  ADJUSTMENTS 

Just  as  farm  prices  cannot  be  frozen  at  a 
given  level  without  inequities,  so  wages  can- 
not be  frorren  at  a  given  level  without  freezing 
into  the  wage  scales  serious  inequities.  In- 
equities s'rouM  be  remedied  as  they  appear. 
Substandard  wages  should  be  brought  to  rea- 
sonable lcv:Ls.  This  will  mean  seme  rise  in 
costs  and  in  prices,  but  li  has  been  stated 
that  sucia  ad^u.  tments  could  be  made  at  a 
total  incrtased  cost  of  I'j  percent.  In  order 
to  avoid  unreasonable  incrcpsjs  some  limita- 
tion in  total  wage  increase  is  advisable.  It 
may  even  be  necessary  that  iucreasas  be 
granted  EUbjoct  to  later  payment  and  subject 
to  pro  rata  fulfillm.ent  v.h-'n  it  is  demon- 
strated that  the  total  increa??  li  within  statu- 
tory bounds.  This  Is  all  feasible.  The  chief 
point  to  consider  is  that  the  total  Increase  be 
held  at  a  reasonable  figure,  and  that  no  effort 
be  made  to  increase  general  Income  to  meet 
it  in  order  to  avoid  lowerinp  living  standards. 
IncrePEEd  i:roduction  costs  must  be  met.  but 
any  attempt  to  protect  the  general  public 
from  paying  its  share  of  these  unavoidable  in- 
creased costs  of  operating  a  war  economy  is 
inflationary  itself  and  cannot  be  done  with- 
out creating  the  inflation  we  seek  to  stop. 

RESEARCH  ON  PARITY  NEEDED 

W'hile  parity  has  teen  considered  only  In 
coruiecticn  with  farm  crcps.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  terra  itself  lmpl.es 
an  equitable  relaticnship  between  all  group?. 
Parity  should  be  synonymous  with  Justice  and 
equity,  and  no  equity  would  be  possible  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  all  segments  of 
cur  economy,  Scraewhere  is  a  reasonable 
balance  which  will  provide  Just  compensation 
for  all  groups  and  promote  maximum  pros- 
perity. While  complete  accuracy  is  not  to  be 
expected,  an  appioximate  approach  to  ac- 
curacy is  possible  and  should  be  the  basis  fcr 
policies  designed  to  promote  prosperity  and 
peace.  In  order  to  determine  what  Is  a  rela- 
tively equitable  income,  comprehensive  study 
should  be  made  of  the  income  of  farmers  as 
compared  with  that  of  those  engaged  in  other 
indttstries.  This  research  should  take  into 
consideration  capital  investment,  hours  cf 
labor,  necessary  training,  and  similar  factors, 
as  well  as  the  advantages  of  security  from 
unemployment  and  the  handicaps  of  isola- 
tion. 

PARITY  OBJECTIVE 

In  developing  a  parity  program  the  objec- 
tive sought  is  to  give  farm.ers  a  purchasing 
power  equivalent  to  that  of  tho^e  engaged 
in  industry.  The  purpose  of  a  parity  formula 
is  to  provide  a  measuring  stick  to  make  it 
possible  to  carry  out  that  objective.  Our 
present  obsolete  parity  formula  results  In 
many  inequities.  Some  prices  are  too  high 
and  some  are  too  low.  If  prices  are  too  higb, 
they  fail  to  protect  the  consumer.  If  they 
are  too  low.  they  fail  to  maintain  produc- 
tion. The  place  to  begin  to  attack  this  whole 
problem  of  farm  prices  and  farm  production 
lies  in  a  sound  definition  of  parity. 
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Everyone  admits  that  the  present  formula 
for  determining  parity  produces  indefensible 
results.  It  has  proved  so  impossible  in  oper- 
ation that  Congress  was  forced  to  provide  for 
comparable  prices  when  the  results  became  so 
terrible  as  to  be  ridiculous.  Of  course.  Con- 
gress could  not  define  such  a  situation  and 
had  to  leave  it  to  someone's  Judgment,  This 
results  in  inaction  unless  injustice  becomes 
unbearable.  It  leads  to  logrolling  between 
groups  resulting  in  constant  pressure  for 
change  and  constant  resistance  against 
change,  so  that  we  have  no  Just  formula  at 
any  time. 

Efforts  to  work  out  a  Just  formula  based 
on  certain  definite  principles  have  thus  far 
failed  because  there  are  always  a  few  crops 
which  show  up  at  a  severe  disadvantage, 
causing  too  much  opposition  to  make  a 
change  possible.  It  is  our  contention  that  if 
we  find  the  proper  principles,  there  need  be 
no  injustice,  and  that,  although  contention 
will  surely  occur,  we  should  realize  that  it 
must  be  expected  and  must  be  overcome  if 
and  when  we  know  we  are  right. 

The  problem  is  to  find  the  right  principles. 
We  believe  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  trying 
to  treat  a  complicated  situation  by  one  sim- 
ple rule,  which  does  not  meet  the  complexi- 
ties and  cannot  work.  We  have  approached 
the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  develop- 
ing two  or  three  sound  basic  principles;  then, 
if  it  develops  that  there  exist  some  excep- 
tional cases  to  which  these  principles  do  not 
apply  with  full  justice,  find  out  the  cause 
and  modify  or  supplement  the  principles  to 
to  cover  the  causes. 

It  has  helped  us  in  developing  what  we 
believe  are  sound  principles  to  analyze  the 
present  formula  and  determine  why  it  pro- 
duces such  weird  results  as  to  Justify  the 
charge  that  it  is  unworkable. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  form- 
ula based  on  averages  can  do  complete  Jus- 
lice  to  all  crops  at  all  times.  Seasonal  vari- 
itions,  local  transportation  conditions,  local 
labor  conditions,  and  similar  items  prevent  it. 
Modifications  will  be  necessary  and  should  be 
made  possible  to  meet  such  conditions  as 
necessity  demands,  but  we  can  develop  a 
formula  which  will  Insure  approximate  Jus- 
tice. 

There  arc  four  things  wrong  with  our  pres- 
ent parity  formula  which  make  it  impossible 
to  carry  cut  the  purpose  sought: 

1.  The  base  period  is  unjust. 

2.  It  is  obsolete. 

3.  Price  alone  is  not  an  accurate  measure. 

4.  Farm  labor  is  omitted  from  the  items 
the  f aimers  buy. 

•  »  •  •  • 

We  are  opposed  to  putting  off  the  day  of 
reckoning  through  the  use  of  subsidies  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  Subsidies  which  meet  Increased  costs  In 
order  to  spare  any  segment  of  our  society 
from  feeling  the  economic  effects  of  war  are 
unjust  to  future  generations.  We  shculd 
pay  the  cost  as  we  go  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
and  so  far  as  the  ciislocaticns  of  a  war  econ- 
omy will  permit.  Taxation  alone  cannot  be 
relied  on.  for  no  tax  has  ever  been  devised 
which  falls  equitably  on  all. 

2.  Subsidies  are  Inflaticnarv.  They  create 
greater  spending  power  and  at  the  same  time 
impair  production  by  destroying  initiative. 
Those  who  receive  subsidies  do  not  strive  to 
produce  to  the  sam.e  extent  as  those  whose 
income  depends  on  their  own  efforts.  Re- 
duced output  creates  shortage,  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  inflation. 

3.  Subsidies  lead  to  future  inflation.  It  is 
sometimes  argued  that  subsidies  are  defla- 
tionary because  they  increase  debt,  r.nd  debt 
Is  deflationary.  This  is  not  true.  Increased 
debt  is  deflationary  only  to  the  extent  that 
taxes  are  levied  to  retire  It  and  because  taxes 
reduce  purchasing  power.  When  debt  rises 
to  a  point  v.hcre  taxes  are  as  high  as  can  well 


be  levied  and  increased  debt  is  not  reflected 
in  any  increase  in  taxes,  the  increase  in  debt 
is  no  longer  deflationary  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  becomes  a  dangerous  threat  of  Infla- 
tion. The  history  of  the  world  shows  that 
over-burdensome  debt  has  been  wiped  out 
either  through  outright  repudiation  or 
through  partial  repudiation  by  inflation. 

Our  national  debt  has  become  so  vast  that 
It  has  passed  out  of  the  deflationary  stage 
and  l.-,  a  constant  threat  of  Inflation.  Any 
subsidies  which  must  be  paid  from  an  empty 
treasury  by  means  of  more  borrowing  thus 
add  enormously  to  the  threat   of   inflation. 

4.  Subsidies  conceal  costs  and  delay  or  de- 
feat efforts  to  correct  excessive  expenditure. 

5.  Subsidies  promote  inefficiency. 

6.  Subsidies  open  the  way  for  political 
abuse. 

7.  Subsidies  make  everj-one  pay  for  the 
benefits  enjoyed  by  the  few. 

8.  Subsidies  when  once  used  are  very  hard 
to  get  rid  of.  They  become  issues  in  political 
campaigns  and  men  are  elected  to  office  on 
the  pledge  of  their  continuance. 

9.  Subsidies  destroy  initiative  and  under- 
mine character.  They  are  not  the  means  of 
building  an  independent,  self-reliant  people. 

10.  Subsidies  are  an  expedient  way  of  dodg- 
ing a  hard  or  disagreeable  issue.  They  are  a 
means  of  evading  fundamental  corrections  in 
an   unbalanced  economy. 

11.  Subsidies  are  a  means  of  building  and 
maintaining  a  strongly  centralized  govern- 
ment and  they  lead  to  dictatorship. 

SUBSIDIES   AS  A  LAST   RESORT 

Every  means  should  be  employed  to  avoid 
the  use  of  subsidies.  If  emergencies  arise 
under  which  they  become  necessary,  let  them 
be  applied  at  the  point  of  processing  or 
distribution  where  profits  and  prices  can  be 
kept  under  control.  They  should  be  limited 
to  an  amount  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid 
a  collapse  in  the  productive  and  distributive 
machinery  of  our  economy,  and  then  only 
after  all  other  means   have  failed. 

POST-WAR    ADJUSTMENTS 

No  one  can  foresee  all  the  problems  which 
will  follow  the  war.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  may  find  ways  to  maintain  a  high  na- 
tional income  so  distributed  that  it  will  be 
u.sed  to  consum.e  the  product  of  a  highly 
productive  economy.  Adjustments  in  agri- 
cultural production  will  be  necessary,  extend- 
ing over  a  considerable  period.  If  we  allow 
the  surplus  production  which  farmers  are 
developing  for  our  needs  to  destroy  farm 
markets  and  thus  destroy  the  spending 
power  of  over  a  third  of  the  Nation,  we  will 
suffer  a  collap.se  worse  than  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  last  war.  Some  definite  plan  for 
a  floor  under  farm  prices  at  an  equitable 
level  must  be  devised.  We  hope  we  may  be 
able  to  define  that  level  by  a  new  and 
equitable  parity  formula.  We  also  know 
we  should  be  working  out  means  for  making 
the  floor  effective. 


i  r.e   Queen  ^   Spos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<    - 

HON  S*^l  Bl  (lOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9.  1942 

Ml-.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Indianapolis  dnd.)  News  of 
August  7,  1942,  relating  to  the  recent 


visit  of  Her  Majesty.  Queen  Wilhelmina, 
of  the  Netherlands: 

THE   QUEEN'S    SPEECH 

A  forthright  queen  spoke  forthright  words 
before  the  United  States  Congress  yesterday. 
Wilhelmina  is  beloved  in  her  native  Holland 
because  she,  like  all  true  Hollanders,  loves 
freedom.  "Seeing  this  great  democratic  as- 
sembly,'  said  the  queen,  who  was  the  first 
woman  sovereign  ever  to  appear  officially  be- 
fore Congress,  "renewing  itself  at  regular  in- 
tervals and  meeting  under  self-made  rules 
of  law,  seems  to  me  a  sure  guaranty  that 
liberty  is  forever  young  and  strong  and  in- 
vincible, whereas  the  autocrat,  incapable  of 
rejuvenating  himself,  is  every  day  nearer  to 
his  end,  his  regime  doomed  to  die  with  him  " 

The  queen  then  graciously  added,  "Where 
and  what  would  the  world  be  today  were  it 
not  for  the  United  States  of  America?  My 
people  everywhere  feel  as  I  do.  those  9,000,000 
of  my  compatriots  in  Europe  and  the  some 
70,000.000  in  Asia  and  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Imagine  what  it  means  for  a  liberty- 
loving  country  to  be  In  bondage."  She  then 
pledged:  "Resistance,  resistance  until  the 
end.  resistance  in  every  practicable  shape  or 
form.  If  In  the  material  sense  my  people 
have  been  ruined  by  the  enemy,  their  spirit 
grows  with  their  hardships.  Democracy  is 
cur  most  precious  heritage.  We  cannot 
breathe  In  the  sullen  atmosphere  of  despotic 
rule" 

Queen  Wilhelmina  traced  the  development 
of  free  Institutions  and  the  guaranties  of 
freedom,  which  has  paralleled  their  coming 
into  being  in  the  United  States  and  England. 
She  proudly  linked  Hollands  military  per- 
formances with  those  of  kindred  United  Na- 
tions, and  well  she  might,  for  the  world 
will  always  remember  the  heroism  of  the 
Dutch,  net  only  in  their  homeland  but  in 
the  Pacific. 

Holland's  honest  peace  alms  were  uncqulv- 
ocatingly  and  brilliantly  presented.  "We 
have  adhered  to  the  Atlantic  Chartci.  and 
our  lend-lease  agreement  with  the  United 
States  points  the  way  to  wise  International 
economic  planning.  We  want  nothing  that 
does  not  belong  to  us.  We  want  to  resume 
our  place  as  an  independent  nation,  and  we 
accept  the  responsibilities  resulting  from 
that  situation.  Above  all,  we  want  to  see 
suitable  measures  taken  In  order  that  hence- 
forth no  nation  may  think  It  can,  with  im- 
punity, break  its  pledged  word  or  attack 
others.  United  we  stand,  and  united  we  will 
achieve  victory." 


J  f  \  • 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.'^RKS 


.Mh:)L„PH  J   N.AEATIi 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1942 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that 
everybody  who  has  a  real  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation  and  desires  to 
strengthen  our  position  to  enable  us  to 
accomplish  the  early  defeat  of  those  who 
are  trying  to  destroy  us  should  read  the 
statement  of  the  united  harmonious  ac- 
tion of  the  democracy  of  Illinois,  which 
harmony  should  prevail  in  every  State 
of  the  Union.  It  therefore  gives  me 
pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Record  under 
the  leave  granted  me  the  platform  vkhicU 
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was  adopted  by  that  great 
an  iionost  and  sincere 
ercat  State.    I  am  insert 
hcp3  that  the  principles  anc 
se:  forth  therein  will  be  adop 
ried  out  everywhere  so  that  i 
our  Cjmmander  in  Chief 
and  strenrthened  to  enable 
tinue  in  h  s  great  task  to  efT 
vic'ory  for  our  democracy 
government.    The  platform  i 

With  unswerving  faith  in  Xht 
trioUsm.  and  intelligence  of  cur 
nuiwithstaiiding  the  grim  rea 
xtzg.c  war  in  which  we  are 
biennial  national  and  local  elcc 
held  nt  the  usiial  time  as  a 

This    is    the    highest    and    m( 
tritu'.e  tliat  can  b  •  paid  to  demc 
our  sublln:e  confidence  in  it.     N< 
try  on  earth  would  risk  holding 
tio.ns  at  such  a  time 

Th?  •  of  these  elections 

•nd  d-  .^  refutation  cl  th£ 

ets  who  tou';i;bc  to  frighten  us  w.t 
th.it  no  elections  would  be  heh 
war.  and  as  complete  an 
vUiamy  cf  those  who  now  seek 
by  similarly  false  prophecies  that 
our  liberties  during  or  as  a  rtsul 

GATHEH   AS  AMKP.ICANS,    NOT   AS 

The  blessings  cf  democracy 
privileged  to  enjoy,  even  duiini 
crisis  in  our  history,  we  solemn: 
a  full  sense  of  the  correspond 
b!liti?s.     We  are  gathered  here 
not  Hj  partisans.     We  aie  united 
that  w.-  .shall  achieve  the  or.Iy  ^ 
kind:  Final  victory  in  the  »ar. 
er.  '  ■        - 

^  ;n  these  cr'.tlcnl 

a  p»irti.<^n  .;n  or  appeal 

person."*!    <..r    j.  ...i  cal    ba.-t- 
party  which  at  this  time 
by  app».il8  to  old  prcjudic  s  rr 
of  p;ut>  loyaMy  in  ru  Ity  of  a  be 
armed  men  their  fathers,  mot 
children— a     betrayal     cf     Am< 
destiny. 

Therefore,    we,    the    Demccr 
Illinois,  in  convention  assemblt 

Resolve:  To  subordinate  every 
politcal  advantage  and  every  scl 
interest  to  the  paramount  task 
try— the  total  defeat  of  the 

And  as  an  overshadowing 
gation  'n  this  respect  we  consecn 
to  the  duty  of  electing  to  oQce  c 
are  intelicTtrnlly  and  spir:tually 
with  America's  war  and  peace 
have    been    defined    by    the    Con 
Chief,    the   President   of   the    Ur 

OPPOSI    ALL    CANDIDATES     OBSTRVI 

We  shall  oppose  with  all  our 
candidate.  Republican  or  Demcc^a 

(a)  Whose  election  would  dela 
all-nut  prosecution  of  the  wnr  c: 
ment  of  a  Just  peace; 

(b)  Whose  election  would  give 
comfort  to  the  enemy  or  to 
pathtje  with  him: 

(c)  Whose  election  might 
anywhere  in  the  world,  of  the 
pose  on  the  part  of  our  penpie; 

(d)  Who,    if    elected,    might 
favor    peace    before    total    vie 
enemy  is  achieved; 

(e)  Who.  if  elected,  might  hes 
to  support  a  peace  treaty  based 
ciples  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  an 
freedoms";  or 

(f )  Who.  if  elected,  would 
«tjch  peace  by  whatever  Just  mt-a: 

APPEASESS    DENOUNCED.    PROriTEI3S 

We    s::lemnly    declare    that    r.i 
worthy  cf  public  confidence  or 

privilo-e   to   h>ld    pi  blic   oEce 
•lightest  decree,  would: 
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1  Weaken  the  resolve  cf  the  American  peo- 
ple to  make  every  sacrifice  required  by  our 
country's  war  ncec!=: 

2.  Lessen  the  faith  of  cur  men  In  the 
armed  forces,  in  the  factories,  the  mines,  the 
flcld«,  or  the  homes,  in  the  supreme  right- 
eousness of  cur  cause; 

3.  Hinder  the  attainment  of  maximum  pro- 
duction in  the  field  cr  factory; 

4.  Keek  undue  personal  profit  out  of  the 
war;  cr 

5.  Directly  or  Indirectly  seek  to  create  dis- 
unity among  our  people  on  a  racial,  religious, 
pclitical.  cr  any  other  basis. 

We  denounce  the  obstructionists,  the 
wculd-be  appeasers  in  the  nr.ticnal  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  and  all  their 
confederates,  whoever  they  may  be  or  wher- 
ever they  niLiy  be  found.  They  ignored  the 
prcphet.c  warnings  of  the  Pres;d;nt  lulled 
many  into  a  false  sense  of  security  and  hin- 
dered and  retarded  every  eSort  to  prepare 
this  couatry  for  the  oncoming  storm. 

BROCKS  AND  DAT  .4CrUSEI> — "PTTT  SELF  ABOVE 
COtTJTT.Y  ' 

W'«' — the  people  of  America — hated  war. 
Few  of  us  knew  the  real  dangers  which  con- 
fronted mankind.  Our  Representatives  in 
Washington,  Senator  Scorr  W.  Lucas.  Cou- 
gi-e&sman  Ratmond  S.  McKecugii  and  others, 
rs  well  r.s  their  Republican  colleagues,  S  n- 
atcr  C.  Watland  Brooks,  and  Congressmen 
Stephen  A.  Day.  William  E.  Stratton.  and 
others,  all  know  that  unie.^  we  prepared  to 
meet  force  with  greater  force,  war  was  inevi- 
tablf .  Senator  Luc.^s  and  Congrc!;sman  Mc- 
Keough,  without  any  consideration  of  self, 
chose  to  vote  for  all  legislation  aimed  to  se- 
cure the  defense  of  their  coaintry  and  for 
ever/  form  of  preparation  to  siifegtiajd  its 
pe,'>ce  nnd  security,  but  the  Brooks.  Duvs, 
and  Strattons.  and  their  kind,  gambled  with 
America's  destiny. 

They  knew  that  we  should  prepare  Thry 
krow  that  Ordless  gangsters  were  bent  upon 
the  destruction  of  our  cIvlliEatlon.  but  their 
minds  were  turned  only  to  future  elections. 
They  pl.iced  self  and  party  above  country 
aud  safety  in  order  to  sat.sfy  their  political 
cra\ings.  embarras.'s  and  obstruct  the  national 
adn-lnistration.  The  consideration  of  the 
future  happiness  of  American  wa*  postponed 
until  after  election  day. 

We  solemnly  declare  that  prompt  action 
toward  total  preparedness  as  outlined  by  the 
President  in  his  plea  to  quarantine  the  ag- 
gressors and  In  his  repe.Tted  pleas  thereafter 
in  and  out  of  Congress  would  have  stayed  the 
bloody  hand  of  the  aggressors.  But  for  the 
obstructionists  and  their  confederates,  we 
wou  d  have  built  up  such  powerful  forces 
with  which  to  meet  the  aggressors  and  would 
have  so  encouraged  the  free  pecples  of  Europe 
with  asstirances  of  ail -out  aid  that  the  Axis 
tyrants  woud  net  have  dared  to  venture  upon 
their  ruthless  course  which  drenched  the 
whole  earth  with  blood,  sweat,  and  tears. 

THOSE   FAILING    TO   ADMIT   ERROR  FORFEIT  CLAIMS 

The  attitude  and  political  performance  of 
any  public  servant,  before  Pearl  Harbor,  Is 
not  the  sole  test  of  his  loyalty  now.  but  those 
who  have  net  the  courage  to  admit  that  they 
were  wrong  and  the  P»Tesident  was  right  and 
who  now  seek  election  to  ofBce  without  dem- 
onstrating an  unmistakable  change  of  heart 
since  Pearl  Harbor  have  forfeited  every  claim 
to  public  trust  or  confidence. 

The  patriotic  citizens  of  Illinois,  which  In- 
cludes the  rank  atid  file  of  the  Republicans, 
will  not  reward  these  candidates  with  favcr 
for  their  perfidy,  nor  will  they  forgive  the 
faithless  leaders  who  controlled  the  recent 
Illinois  State  Republican  convention  for  the 
platform  which  they  drafted.  Republicans 
will  show  their  resentment  for  the  malicious 
affront  Implicit  In  that  platform  to  the  titu- 
lar head  of  their  own  party  and  for  the  scrap- 
ping of  the  patriotic  resolution  recently 
adopted  in  Chic.igo  under  his  leadership  by 
the  national  committee  of  their  party. 


The  studied  and  deliberate  failure  of  the 
Pcpubllcau  State  pls'form  to  mention  the 
Commander  in  Chief  or  to  giv3  him  the 
slightest  assurance  of  cocperntion  in  his 
superhuman  tssks  is  a  betraynl  of  every 
American  concept  of  patriotic  duty.  It  is  a 
deliberate  alliance  wlih  the  unreformed  ob- 
structicnists  of  the  present  day  and  an  en- 
couragement of  the  American  Fafcists,  the 
conscious  and  unconscious  tools  of  Hitler, 
Miissolini,  and  Hirchito. 

WILLKir,  S   SERVICES    TO   COUNTRY   COMMFNDFO 

Wc  commend  the  lofty  poslticn  upon  which 
Wendell  Wilikie  stands  .-.rd  the  invaluable 
services  to  the  country  which  he  is  rendering 
It  evidences  his  appreciation  of  the  h'.ghcEt 
traditions  cf  the  people  cf  th:.«!e  United 
States.  We  cf  Illinois  take  particular  pride 
in  the  fact  that  his  unselfish  patriotic  sup- 
port of  the  Commander  in  Chief  fellows  the 
exrmple  cf  Stephen  A.  Dou;',!as,  who,  in 
similnrly  di.stressmg  days,  nocd  whole- 
heartedly by  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  patriotic  citizens  cf  Illinois — Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike — feel  keenly  the 
Indignity  heaped  upon  cur  State  by  Xhs 
authors  of  the  Republican  platfcrm,  which 
brazenly  asserts  that  the  R€pu'3^;ca.^s  rejoice 
in  the  representation  g.ven  tlicm  in  V.'a.'^h- 
Ington  by  their  Illinois  coni^ressmen.  This 
embraces,  amcrg  others.  Senator  C.  Watl.ind 
Er.ooKS.  Ccngrcs?mr.n  STEFHrN  A.  Day,  and 
Congressman  Willi.«m  E.  Stratton.  The 
wholehearted  endorsement  cf  Senf.tcr 
Brooks"  record,  In  every  particular,  concludes 
with  this  ampz'ng  declaration:  "He  ranks 
with   the  greatest  cf  Illinois  Senators  " 

Shade."!  of  Lincoln  and  Grant,  withhold 
your  scorn  from  us!  The  hoits  who  revere 
your  memories  are  mobillz  n^  to  repucllnte 
this  defamation.  We  shall  vhidicate  the 
honor  of  your  great  State 

HAIL  RtrORO    or  tUC.^S.   M'KECtJf.H,    AOAMOWSKI 

This  'Republican  represent;. Ucn  in  Wnsh- 
InKton."  cf  whom  the  Iramcrs  of  the  Repub- 
lican platform  are  so  proud.  t:oes  not  repre- 
sent the  upwards  of  2.C0J.00O  of  Illinois  citl- 
tens  who  \oted  for  Weiidoll  W  ulkie.  On  the 
conUary,  they  represent  only  that  "handiui 
cf  little  men  of  little  faith"  and  their  con- 
federates hcie  and  elsewhere  v.ho  have  com- 
bined to  obstruct  and  retard  o  Jr  Government 
at  every  stop  ler.dmg  to  a  speedy  and  tri- 
umphant ending  of  the  war.  In  the  words 
cf  President  Roosevelt;  "They  })lay  petty  poli- 
tics in  a  world  crisis.  They  fic.dle  with  many 
sour  notes  while  civilization  burns. " 

In  contrast  to  records  of  these  "representa- 
tives in  Washington"  in  whom  the  Repub- 
lican politicians  rejoice,  we  olfer  the  records 
of  ScoTT  W.  Lucas,  the  senio  Senator  from 
Illinois;  of  Congressman  Pjwmond  S.  Mc- 
Keougii,  our  candidate  for  Senator  of  the 
United  States;  of  Benjamin  S.  Adamowsl-tl, 
cur  candidate  for  Congressnran  at  Large — . 
records  of  devotion  and  loyalty  to  every  Amer- 
ican interest  which  none  dare  challenge:  rec- 
ords of  constructive  achieve-nent  in  every 
field  of  their  respective  public  endeavors. 

They  have  made  outstanding  contributions. 
In  and  out  of  Congress,  toward  the  building 
up  of  national  unity  and  of  enthusiastic 
sentiment  for  the  most  effective  prosecution 
of  the  war.  They  have  publicly  taken  their 
stand  on  the  peace  which  Is  to  follow  vic- 
tory, which  marks  th.m  as  keen  statesmen 
and  humanitarians  with  unyielding  faith  in 
America's  great  destiny— the  destiny  to  pro- 
cure for  mankind  a  Just  and  enduring  peace. 

dedicate  ILLINOIS  TO  CAUSE  OF  LIBERTT 

We  appeal  to  all  the  citizens  of  Illiiicis  to 
Join  us  In  dedicating  our  State  to  the  sacred 
tasks  before  us.  This  is  a  tctal  war.  Each 
of  us  Is  a  soldier  and.  unless  we  win.  all  of 
u.s  will  be  slaves.  To  preserve  t^he  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  we 
stand  ready  to  make  every  sacrl9ce.  No  hard- 
ship will  deter  us. 

We  know  how  to  live  only  a-  free  men  and 
free  women,  and  that  way  of  life  we  will  de- 
feud  to  the  death. 


To  all  who  have  beloved  ones  In  the  service 
of  cur  country  we  pledge  ourselves  and  our 
candidates  neither  to  swerve  from  nor  falter 
in  our  dete'^mination  that  this  war  shall  net 
have  been  fought  in  vain,  that  out  of  the 
ruins  and  devastations  there  shall  arise  a 
v.  orld  dedicated  to  preserve  for  all  time  peace, 
liberty,  justice,  and  human  dignity  through 
demcciacy. 

To  the  women  of  our  State  we  send  greet- 
ings and  assurance  of  our  pride  in  them. 
Instinctively  they  feel  the  gravity  of  the 
world  situation  and  proudly  they  send  their 
sons  and  hufbands  to  defend  cur  ccuntry. 
They  are  making  their  full  contribution  to 
the  course  which  will  lead  to  victory.  In 
the  home,  in  the  factory,  in  the  field,  in 
every  war  effort  at  home  and  in  the  essential 
services  behind  the  battle  lines,  they  stand 
alongside  the  gallant  manhood  of  the  ccun- 
try. History  will  recognize  the  value  of  their 
amazing  sacrifices. 

P.'.RTY  pledged  to  FIGHT  UNTIL    WCTORT  IS  WON 

To  the  liberty-loving  people  evcrj-where  in 
the  world  we  pledge  ourselves  and  our  cnn- 
dicates  to  oppose  the  making  of  any  peace 
before  the  United  Nations  and  the  tem- 
poranly  conquered  peoples  of  the  earth  shall 
achieve  complete  victory  ever  all  tl-'eir  ene- 
mies and,  further,  that  the  peace  which  the 
armed  strength  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
scon  procure  shall  be  protected  through 
some  international  agency  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  insure  it  perpetually.  Confident 
that  complete  victory  will  crown  our  arms, 
we  are  unalterably  committed  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  planning  of  such  an  agency 
should  proceed  at  once. 

It  should  evolve  during  the  progress  of  the 
war  and  to  iu  ultimate  establi.-hment  and 
future  maintenance  the  United  States  should 
be  a  party,  contributing  Its  full  and  hon- 
orable share  of  responsibility. 

To  our  men  In  the  service  we  pledge  our- 
selves nnd  our  candidates  to  toll  In  their  be- 
half with  unselfish  devotion  and  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  errors  of  the  past.  We 
shdll  not  let  them  down  upon  their  tri- 
umphant return  to  their  homes.  Theirs  shall 
not  be  the  lot  of  the  men  who  returned  from 
the  last  v^T. 

They  shall  have  work  and  honorable  means 
of  subsistence.  None  shall  be  dependent 
upon  charity.  There  shall  be  no  need  for 
marching  upon  the  Capital  to  petition  their 
Government  for  relief.  No  veteran  of  this 
war  shall  be  driven  out  of  Washington  at  the 
point  of  bayonet  or  gun,  as  have  been  the 
veterans  during  the  Hoover  administration. 
We  shall  insist  that  proper  planning  for  their 
educational  and  economic  readjustment  to 
peacetime  living  be  commenced  immediately 
and  that  the  plans  evolved  be  implemented 
directly  upon  the   cessation  of  hostilities. 

MAINTENANCE    OF    SOCIAL    GAINS    IS    PLEDGED 

To  the  people  of  every  class  and  occupation 
we  pledge  ourselves  and  our  candidates  to 
stand  firmly  by  the  preposition  that  none 
of  the  social  gains  inspired  by  and  achieved 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt 
shall  be  lest  during  or  as  a  result  cf  the  war; 
that  the  workingmen  shall  forever  enloy  a'l 
the  rights  secured  to  them  by  law  in  State  and 
Nation,  and  that  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  de- 
pendent children  shall  continue  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  humane  provLsicns  made  for 
them  by  our  enlightened  and  far-seein3 
Government. 

To  the  men  in  the  fields  and  on  the  farms 
we  .=end  our  congratulations.  Their  rem.ark- 
able  achievements  during  the  la=:t  10  years 
under  a  sympathetic  and  friendly  adminis- 
tration have  no  parallel  in  history.  To  them 
we  look  for  the  daily  bread  of  the  m.en  In 
arms,  for  our  people  in  the  factories  and  in 
the  homes.  The  products  of  their  toll  and 
sweat  sustain  the  hungry  and  the  oppressed 
of  many  lands.  We  pledge  ourselves  and  our 
candidates  to  safeguard  all  the  gains  they 
have   made   under   security   of   law,   and   to 
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avoid,  after  the  war,  the  recurrence  of  the 
misfortunes  which  befell  them  following  the 
last  war. 

We  endorse,  without  any  reservation,  the 
President's  program  to  prevent  further  rise 
In  the  co.st  of  living.  We  join  all  other  Amer- 
icans in  urging  the  Congress  to  enact,  without 
delay,  proper  legislation  to  implement  that 
program. 

PROCLAIM     CONFIDENCE     IN    AMERICAN     INDUSTRY 

To  the  executives  and  heads  of  industry 
and  to  the  owners  whom  they  represent,  wo 
send  our  greetings  and  assurances  of  our 
profound  confidence  in  their  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  the  supreme  task  of  our  country. 

Their  skill,  inventiveness,  and  productive 
genius  have  become  on  the  one  hand  the 
hope  of  our  own  people,  of  the  oppressed  of 
the  world  and  of  the  gallant  peoples  strug- 
gling for  the  survival  of  civilization,  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  striking  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  ageressors.  To  the  business- 
men, big  and  small,  we  pledge  ourselves  and 
our  candidates  to  insist  upon  the  immediate 
development  of  workable  plans  to  guard 
against  hardships  resulting  from  readjust- 
ment of  our  economy  and  to  the  building  up, 
after  the  war,  of  a  national  and  international 
economic  system  based  on  a  freedom  and 
equity. 

We  present  to  the  people  of  this  State  as 
our  candidates  men  of  courage  and  vision: 
Raymond  S.  McKeough  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator; Benjamin  Adamowski  for  Congressman 
at  Large;  Don  Forsyth  for  State  treasurer; 
John  A.  Wieland  for  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  These  men  have  lived  and 
fought  for  everything  outlined  in  this  decla- 
ration of  principles.  E.ach  of  them  has  every 
qualification  of  integrity,  initiative,  courage, 
and  intelligence,  to  serve  the  State  and 
Nation. 

Finally,  to  the  Commander  In  Chief,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  we  pledge  our- 
selves, ovir  wealth,  our  moral  and  spiritual 
strength  to  uphold  his  hands  throughout  the 
war  and  until  a  Just  pcice  shall  be  insured. 

We  shall  serve  eagerly  under  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  follow  hl.i  leadetshlp  to 
the  end  that  out  of  the  grim  and  tragic  events 
of  our  generation  there  shall  come  to  us  the 
power  to  bequeath  to  our  children  and  chil- 
dren's ciuldren  a  world  organized  to  main- 
tain peace  perpetually,  in  which  every  human 
being  will  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  the  freedoms  whiCh  he.  the  President,  has 
so  eloquently  defined: 

"Gcd  willing,  we  shall  achieve  all  this  in  our 
day  and  for  all  mankind." 
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r-v',-. ,    t\.    L.    inOih:'..:  J  ,S 
OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREljENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  15, 1942 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Capt.  E.  V.  Rickcnbacker  before  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  San 
Francisco.  Calif..  Wednesday  Evening, 
September  9,  1942: 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  while  It 
goes  without  saying  that  I  am  delighted  to 
address  this  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  may  I  add  that  my 
remarks  are  not  only  addresst?d  to  you  who 
Bit  with  me  in  this  room,  or  tc  you  who  hear 
my  voice  over  the  radio  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  speaking  to  the  unholy 


three:  Mr.  Hitler  In  Berlin.  Mr  Mussolini  In 
Rome,  and  Mr.  To  jo  in  Tokio. 

I  bring  you  news,  gentlemen.  Mighty  bad 
news  for  the  three  of  you. 

Chances  are  that  you  may  have  found  some 
consolation  in  certain  press  and  radio  re- 
ports from  the  United  States  to  the  eff»*ot 
that  American  bombers  represent  no  real 
menace  to  Germany,  that  American  fighter 
planes  are  Inferior  to  those  of  Japan,  that 
American  plane  producium  is  being  slowed 
up  by  bottlenecks  of  one  kind  or  another, 
delays  that  range  from  shortage  of  raw  ma- 
terials to  disunity  among  American  work- 
men. 

You  have  heard  those  things.  But  don't 
yoti  Ijelieve  them. 

Believe  rather  the  reports  about  American 
airmen  in  action  you  have  received  from  your 
own  respective  fronts. 

American-made  bombers  repeatedly  have 
blasted  their  targets  in  Germany,  and  wo 
have  only  Just  begun. 

American-made  fighters,  until  recently, 
have  knocked  Japanese  Zero  fighters  out  cf 
the  skies  at  the  rate  cf  two  to  one.  now  thf 
rate  is  three  or  four  to  one,  and  we  have  only 
Just  begup. 

American  men  and  women,  working  In  air- 
craft factories,  are  now  turning  out  planes, 
and  most  of  these  are  combat  planes,  at  tho 
rate  of  4,000  a  month,  and  we  have  only  Just 
begxin. 

Listen,  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Tojo.  It  takes 
a  little  while  for  a  peace-loving  democracy 
to  gird  Itself  for  battle.  But  once  we  hit  cur 
stride  well  be  hitting  h.'jrder  and  harder 
until  we  knock  you  down,  down  and  out, 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  we  are  manu- 
facturing military  planes  in  this  country  ot 
the  rate  of  4,000  a  month.  That  is  a  plane 
every  10  minutes.  Not  bad.  But  thut  Is  not 
all.  Soon  well  be  rolling  the  planes  cll  the 
assembly  lines  at  the  rate  of  one  every  4 
minutes.  Just  think  of  that.  A  plane  every 
4  minutes.  It  is  more  th.in  twice  what  nil 
three  of  you  can  produce  together.  And  you 
have  passed  your  peak  of  production.  We  aie 
only  well  started. 

I  don't  know  how  many  millions  ot  peoplo 
you  have  thrown  into  slaveiy  ia  the  nationi 
you  have  conquered  in  the  hope  that  their 
blood  and  brawn  may  help  you  to  victory. 
But  I  can  tell  you  this:  So  far  as  American 
aircraft  production  is  concerned,  those  mis- 
erable millions  will  be  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  700,000  free  men  and  women  who, 
today,  are  turning  out  planes  that  are  death 
on  wings.  Death  for  you.  Axis  masters,  and 
your  kind. 

Soon  there  will  be  800.000  of  these  workers. 
900,000,  a  millicn.  and  as  many  thousands 
more  as  may  be  needed  to  establish  control 
of  the  skies  by  the  United  Nations  in  every 
part  of  the  world. 

And  I  say  again  to  you.  you  unholy  three, 
don't,  for  a  moment,  believe  those  who  try 
to  tell  you  that  the  planes  we  are  turning 
out  are  lam.e  ducks  and  easy  pickings.  Lately, 
you  have  read  and  heard  a  lot  of  stuff  con- 
demning and  belittling  American  military 
aviation  efforts,  scoffing  at  our  planes  and 
equipment.     We  have  heard  them,  tco. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  all  war  analysts 
are  wrong.  Or  that  well-deserved  criticism 
is  not  in  order  when  needed.  But  1  do  wane 
to  point  out  that  some  of  those  analysts 
who  give  you  Axis  leaders  the  greatest  en- 
couragement are  a  hundred  percent  In  error. 
To  be  frank.  I  think  we  are  all  somewhat 
amazed  over  the  steadily  rising  tide  of  "avia- 
tion experts  "  From  the  stratosphere  of  their 
desks,  they  have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  war  in 
the  air.  What  kind  of  a  bird?  Well,  draw 
your  own  conclusions.  But  you  might  recall 
the  parrot.  It  Is  a  very  inexpert  flyer,  but 
It  does  more  talking  than  any  other  bird. 
According  to  them,  you  would  think  that  w« 
had  neither  the  sense  nor  the  skill  to  build 
efficient  military  planes  or  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  use  them. 
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I  don't  know  ftne.e  t:  .-*  ^-,'  -• 
Dtade  "experis  ■  gel  their  Infori; 

They  certainly  don  t  get  11  Irom 
pages  of  the  newspapers. 

And  I  know  they  aont  get  It  !r  :: 
news  broadcasts. 

Because  the  very  crltklims  they 
our  military  aviation  ar«  contradictei  l 
front   pagea  of   the  preas  and   In 
broAdcaau  on  tha  radio  from  i     * 

Today,  mutually  e7er,'Dody  p 
tormance  of  our  bcmbers,     PUi.»:   : 
and  type  for  type,  even  our  eneu 
their  auperlorlty  by  copying  their 
Wirtf 

Thu  wa«  not  always  ao. 

Tlie   long-rang*  bomber   '"    • 
flytnK    r»rtrM»-— Um    B  l~ 
criuca.    An  expert  aald  to  me  m  U 
plune  Is  a  monument  to  brass-hat  s 
Not   only   Is   It   poorly    buiit,   but   i 
aitlttide   Hying   will   make   It   Impo 
lu  crew  to  bomb  accurately     It  w 
•My  mark  for  e:;emy  Slghrers  " 

I  wi-h  this  critic  could   have 
w.lh   GfnerKl    Eaker    vkheu    flylnt? 
bombed  Rouen.     I  wl»h  he  could 
thoec  Oferman  fighters  tryim?  de.y 
attack  the  B-17'a  at  35,000  feet 
German  fighters  tried  to  do  battle 
thin   air,   they   dropped   off   and 
2.000  feet  of  altl'.ude      But   the 
right  on.     When  feome  Gerinrxns  did 
th«    B-17"a    opened    up    frcm    the 
turrets  In  a  crosi-flre,  and  shot  d 
many's     latest     and     fastest     &gh 
Fccke-Wulf  190s. 

Fighter  planes  are  built  for  one 
pose — to  bring  the  bcmbers  down- 
bombers  seem   to  brln?   dcwu   the 
fighters.     And  thark^  to  our  6uperl<Jr 
sight,  our  daylight   bombings  are 
the  daylights  out  of  you,  Mr.  Hltle 

Let    me   tell   you   a   story   about 
fortress,  Mr.  To'o. 

It*  crew  named  It  "Alex  the  S- 
Is  not  the  latest  model.    It  was  bt 
years  ago.     It  fought  In  the  PhiUpp 
then  flew  to  AustraMa. 

Next,  Alex   the  Swoosc  attacked 
at  Etovao.  at  Bal  kpapan.  at  Palem 
at  Macassar  Strait      It  has  1  - 
fully  out  of  battle  on  three  c.  - 
engines.     This   flying  fortress   ouce 
crash-landing    In    Australia.    It    h 
off  irom  mud-flats  in  Java.     It  has 
home    with    so    many    bullet    holr; 
fuselage  that  It   locked   like  a  scr«f 
Yet.    after    all    thebc    battles,    th 
fortress  had   enough   stamina  and 
fly  from  Australia  to  Honolulu, 
miles,  in  less  than  30  hours!     A  woi 

The  facu  speak  for  themselves 
ity  built  Into  that  plane  by  Amer 
and  women  aircraft  workers  did  k 
fliers  down. 

So.  Mr.  Hitler  ^:  Mussolini. 
Tcjo,  when  anybody  tr:cs  to  tell 
our  bcmbers  can't  take  It  as  well  a? 
dish  It  out,  don't  you  believe  th  - 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  three  ^ 
In  a  fine  position  to  contradict  s 
ultra-critical,  hcme-made  "experts' 
Air  Forces  bombardment. 

In    the   Pacific   our   flying   fortre 
proven    themselves    all    the    way 
Aleutians  to  Australia.     And  new, 
a    brief    training    period,    they    are 
their  mettle  in  Europe.     I  mentic: 
fortress    especially    because    OTh^r 
America-made  bombers  have,  long 
';.■      Tectlcn  of  the  British  and  t 
c :     ..r  Germans. 

la  a  recent   Issue  of  a  London  i 
I  read  a  summary  showing  that.  In 
August,  flying  fortresoes  made  mere 
dayilgh''  a'tack^  on  G-'rTT!:^n  pes: 
the  lc.'<  ■  :  .1  -,:,-'.■>  r  .v.- 

I  darps«y  ti^.=t:  no  ctiitr  ti  "','•:• 
record  m  Eurcpe      Net  er.Iv  -h 
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cr  disabled  close  to  a  dcwen  of  Germany's 
newest  aix  weapon,  the  Focke-Wulf  190 
Fighter. 

Last,  but  not  least,  these  attacks,  all  car- 
ried cut  at  very  high  altitudes,  prove  the 
soundness  of  the  American  high-altitude 
bombing  theory  When  our  flying  fortresses 
reach  theUr  targets,  they  hit  tliem  again  and 
again.  You  know  that  very  well,  Mr.  Hitler. 
Some  of  the  self-styled  hcme-made  aviat.on 
exp'jrts  are  making  much  ado  abcut  the  fact 
th!it  An-.i-rlcm  pilots  a.-e  flying  Spltdres  In 
Er.xland  Th-y  pleefuUy  say  that  this  Is 
piccf  that  our  fighter  planes  are  infeuor  to 
th<>  British  D^^n't  you  believe  it.  Mr  Hitler. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
There  are  two  main  reasons  why  we  fly  Spit- 
fires in  England.  I'll  give  them  to  ycu  brieOy. 
One  is  that  the  BrlUsh  production  of 
Spitfire*  Is  so  rapid  that  you  might  almost 
say  that  there  is  a  Spitfire  behind  every  bush 
in  England.  So  why  ship  pineapples  to 
Honolulu,  especially  when  our  fighter  planes 
are  bad!y  needed  eL«ewhere,  on  more  than 
seven  other  front*  on  all  continents? 

Another  reason  why  we  are  using  Spitfires 
in  Englnnd  l.s  because  the  Spitfire  is  well 
suited  and  has  been  built  especially  for  the 
type  of  action  It  Is  called  upon  to  perform, 
a  fnst-cllmblng  Interceptor  for  the  defense 
of  England  against  air  Invaders,  where  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  have  the  range  required  on 
other  f  cnts. 

Then-fore,  when  American  pilots  fly  Splt- 
flrcs  over  Enwiand,  the  Channel,  and  France, 
Just  remember  American  flghter  planes  are 
at  worlc  elsewhere.  They  are  not  only  pa- 
trolling 6,000  miles  of  coastline  In  the  United 
States,  they  are  also  on  duty  In  Alaska — in 
the  Caribbean— in  Iceland — Honolulu— Aus- 
tralia —  and  Russia  —  In  Egypt  —  India  — 
China — Seuth  America — and  Africa.  They 
are  spreading  over  the  world  In  steadily  In- 
creasing numbers  and  they  are  giving  a  good 
accounting  of  themselves  wherever  they  go 
aloft, 

Unlike  the  Japs.  Mr.  Tojo,  we  believe  In 
giving  our  fliers  the  very  best  equipment. 
We  make  every  effort  to  see  that  they  get 
home  and  are  able  to  fight  again  and  again 
for  freedom. 

On  my  recent  trip  to  the  Air  Force  train- 
ing centers  of  the  country,  I  was  cheered  by 
the  speed  with  which  our  young  men  are 
learning  how  to  fly  and  fight.  I  wr.s  inspired 
by  their  courageous  spirit,  their  determina- 
tion to  sweep  the  skies  clear  of  enemy  vxil- 
tures. 

Their  training  Is  of  the  best.  For  proof, 
you  have  only  to  lock  at  their  war  record. 

Tliey  are  now  destroying  Japanese  planes 
better  than  three  for  each  one  we  lose. 

I  said  that  our  fliers  were  destroying  Jnp 
planes  l)etter  than  three  for  one.  Maybe 
the  hcme-made  experts  are  right.  But  what 
I  can't  understand  is  hew  the  same  planes 
can  be  held  Inferior  here  at  home  and  act 
so  superior  In  the  war  zones. 

I  can't  understand  either,  how  our  boys 
manage  to  knock  the  Japs  out  of  the  sky, 
three  and  four  lor  one,  if  our  planes  are  as 
bad  as  some  so-called  experts  say  they  are. 

I  have  flown  fighter  planes.  In  combat  I 
have  utterly  depended  on  the  quality  and 
speed  and  stamina  built  Into  the  plane  I 
was  flying.  I  had  my  hand  on  the  stick,  but 
I  could  climb  in  that  ship  only  as  fast  as 
the  power  and  climbing  ability  that  was  put 
into  It.  I  cou^d  turn  only  as  sharply  as  the 
deslgn.?r  of  that  plane  would  let  me.  I  could 
shoot  only  as  straight  and  fast  as  the  guns 
themselves  would  shoot. 

Try  as  I  might,  or  strain  as  I  might.  I 
could  not  hold  myself  up  In  the  sky  by  my 
bootstraps,  against  the  law  of  gravity.  So 
you  can't  Just  dismiss  our  flghter  victories 
by  saying  that  theie  are  due  to  well-trained 
p;:  — --    '^h'-    are    better   than    their   planes. 

I  ;  ,  .  ■"  that  many  of  my  hearers  are 
C'l-iu-'Ci    t}y   too  many   a  :   u  ;:    facts.    This 
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Is  so  because  the  airplane  is  the  most  com- 
plicated war  machine  that  man  h&^  invented. 
Modem  war  la  complicated,  too.  So  put  the 
two  together,  and  you  have  a  situjtlon  that 
cannot  be  boiled  down  to  a  few  easy  catch- 
words or  slogans.  Air  war  Is  no  simple 
business. 

But  from  a  lifetime  of  experlenci!,  I  suggest 
you  keep  these  things  in  mind: 
No  one  plane  can  do  everything 
Each  plane  Is  built  to  do  a  sptrlflc  Job, 
Tiie  fastest  plane  may  not  ne<es3arlly  be 
the  beat.    In  1939,  Germany  had  some  very 
I.xjt   fighters,   but   the   slower   Br  tlsh   could 
fly  rings  around  ihcm.    A  quick  turn  on  the 
part  of  the  German  flghters  olteu  tore  their 
wlnTS  off. 

Level  speed  U  no  more  Important  than  a 
planes  climbing  speed,  or  the  iltttude  at 
which  a  plane  flies  fastest,  or  the  limit  in 
altitude  which  a  plane  can  reach. 

Other  things  being  equal,  a  light  plane  can 
outcUmb  a  heavy  one.  But  a  heivy  one  can 
cu'dive  a  light  one. 

The  turbo-superchargcT,  an  American  de- 
velopment, enables  planes  to  go  lilcher  th^n 
planes  with  mechanical  stipcrch!  rgers.  Yet 
a  plane  designed  to  fly  at  high  altitudes  Is 
usually  at  a  disadvantage  in  low;r  altitudes 
against  planes  de^signed  to  fly  close  to  the 
ground. 

If  ycu  want  to  have  a  small  gfisoUne  load, 
to  lessen  your  weight,  ycu  gain  In  maneuver- 
ability. But  you  shorten  your  ranpe  of  ef- 
fective action.  A  good  examplt  of  this  Is 
the  British  Spitfire.  It  Is  a  fine  Interceptor 
of  bombers  raiding  London.  But  It  lacks  the 
rnn^^e  necessary  to  support  Brlthh  or  Amer- 
ican bombers  when  they  go  o^  er  to  blitz 
Germany. 

Our  air-war  plans,  developed  some  years 
ago,  called  for  bombers  to  destroy  an  enemy 
force  before  It  reached  our  shores. 

We  have  never  concentrated  on  flghters  the 
way  the  British  have.  And  that  is  because 
cur  strategic  situation  was  entirtly  different. 
We  had  a  whole  continent,  and  row,  a  whole 
hemisphere,  to  think  about,  not  Just  an  area 
the  size  of  New  England. 

In  general,  our  fighter  planes  are  built  to 
be  fast,  shifty,  and  tough.  Most  of  our 
flghter  planes  are  quite  different  from,  say, 
the  Jap  Zero,  which  can  climb  splendidly  and 
maneuver  well  because  It  Is  fragile  and  hence 
light  In  weight.  The  Zero  has  no  pilot  pro- 
tection, no  parachute,  no  flre-proof  gas  tanks. 
Our  current  P  40  continues  to  shoot  down 
far  more  Zeroes  than  we  lose  P-4(rs. 

We  cculd  remove  the  protective  armor  from 
the  P  40  and  Increase  its  cllmlrlng  ability. 
But  suppose  you  were  flying  th;:.t  plane,  or 
to  be  coldly  strategic  abcut  It,  suppose  ycu 
were  running  our  war.  If  you  were  already 
knocking  the  Zeros  down  three  or  four  for 
one,  would  you  take  out  that  armor  cr  leave 
It  In? 

You'd  leave  It  in — and  so  would  I. 
We  build  cur  planes  with  the  Idea  that 
they  should  be  able  to  take  punches  as  well 
as  dish  them  out.  Let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  the  ruggedness  of  the  P  39.  or  Aira- 
cotra,  one  of  our  fastest  flghter  planes. 

General  MacArthur  cabled  the  following 
report  of  a  Jap  raid  on  Port  Moresby: 

"While  he  was  on  patrol  in  a  group  of  6 
P-39'8,  Lt.  Paul  Brown,  from  an  altitude  of 
8.000  feet,  saw  8  Japanese  Zeros  below  at 
6,000  feet.  In  the  attack  Brown  dove  at  full 
throttle  and  flrcd  2  bursts  with  all  guns  at 
the  Zero  he  was  pursuing, 

"The  Zero  turned  sharply,  and  the  P  39, 
unable  to  avoid  a  collision,  struck  t'ne  tall  of 
the  Zero  with  Its  left  wing,  wrecking  the  top 
half  of  the  Zero's  rudder,  elevator,  and  verti- 
cal tin.  The  Zero  went  out  of  control  and 
it  disappeared  in  a  steep  spiral. 
"The  P-39  damage  was  slight  ' 
The  home-made  experts  can  voice  all  the 
opinions  they  want.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  Zero  was  destroyed.    Dead  Jape  don't  lie. 
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We  draw  two  lessons  from  this  Incident: 

1.  That  our  flghters  are  the  toughest  things 
»loft. 

2.  Tli.Tt  our  pilots  have  full  confidence  In 
themselves  and  their  planes  when  they  attack 
a  superior  number  of  Zero  planes. 

Just  remember  that.  Mr.  Hitler.  Mr.  Musso- 
lini, and  Mr,  ToJo.  The  only  things  that 
really  count  are  the  hard-boiled  f.icts.  Don't 
draw  any  comfort  from  those  who  try  to  tell 
you  that  our  bombers  cannot  range  far  afield 
with  heavy  load.";,  that  our  fighter  planes  can- 
not rise  In  rqui\l  cembst  against  our  enemies, 
that  our  aircraft  production  Is  limping  along. 

The  facts  arc  Anirrloa  Is  pushing  ahead  In 
every  effort  to  win  the  war.  If  you  have  any 
doubts  that  we'll  win  It.  you  are  In  for  a  rude 
nwftkenlne,  Mr.  Hitler,  and  that  goes  for  you, 
too,  Mr.  Mussolini  and  Mr,  ToJo. 


Citizens  for  Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  KOMlR  D.  ANGELL 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  15, 1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
full  accord  with  the  ob.iectivcs  announced 
by  the  President  in  his  recent  message 
to  the  Congress  that  necessary  steps  be 
taken  at  once  to  prevent  further  infla- 
tion, stabilize  prices,  and  prevent  mount- 
ing costs  of  foods  and  other  necessities 
of  life  needed  by  our  people  in  this  criti- 
cal hour  facing  us.  I  shall  give  full  co- 
operation to  this  program  and  urge  that 
the  necessary  legislation  be  adopted 
without  delay,  and  the  program  be  put 
into  immediate  effect. 

I  am  today  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
a  number  of  citizens  of  my  district  urg- 
ing upon  the  Congress  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation  in  cooperation  with  the 
President's  program,  and  forwarding  to 
me  a  copy  of  a  letter  they  sent  to  the 
President  endorsing  his  statement,  and  I 
include  these  communications  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 

CniztNs  FOR  'Victory, 
PorUand,  Oreg.,  Septeviber  11,  1942. 
Hon.  Homer  D.  Anceli  , 

House  of  R''presentatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De,\r  Mr.  Angell:  We  are  sending  you  here- 
with a  letter  which  the  Citizens  for  Victory, 
of  Oregon,  have  written  President  Roosevelt. 
As  stated  in  the  letter,  we  regard  it  of  pri- 
mary Importance  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  cooperate  In  such  great  matters  as 
this.  We  confidently  hope  for  such  coopera- 
tion. The  crisis  is  of  such  urgency  that  time 
Is  of  the  essence,  and  we  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  v.iU  lose  no  time  in  passing 
the  ncccss.iry  legislation  ior  price  stabili- 
zation and  the  prevention  of  further  infla- 
tion. Failui-e  to  act  effectively  at  this  time 
of  grave  national  crisis  may  reflect  unhappily 
on  the  attitudes  and  motivations  of  our  na- 
tional legislators,  and  tend  to  lower  the  pres- 
tige of  Congress  Itself. 

We  ask  you  for  your  full  cooperation. 
Very  respectfully. 

Dr.  G.  Bernard  Noble,  chairman;  Robert 
H.  Strong;  Mrs,  Thomas  Sharp; 
Mrs.  Verne  Dusenbery:  Miss  Nell 
Unger;  David  Robinson;  Melvin 
Arnold:  Charles  H.  Hart;  John  C. 
Higgens;  by  Lillian  Johnson,  secre- 
tary. 


SEPTTMBni  11,  1943. 
The  PnEsniENT, 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D  C. 
De.\r  Mr.  President:  The  Citizens  for  Vic- 
tory, of  Oregon,  warmly  endorse  ycur  Labor 
Day  statement  regarding  the  urgency  of 
action  to  stabilize  prices,  and  other  measures 
to  prevent  further  inflation.  We  believe  the 
situation  Is  very  menacing,  and  we  feel  that 
public  opinion  has  long  supported  positive 
action  along  the  lliies  suggested  by  you  In 
order  to  prevent  a  scilotis  upsetting  of  our 
national  economy. 

We  should,  of  course,  deplore  the  develop- 
ment  of  a  serious  rift  between  Ccngrrss  and 
the  administration,  for  we  rcnlize  the  Im- 
portance of  collaboration  botween  these 
brunches  of  the  Government  In  order  to 
preserve^  our  democratic  institutions.  Wc 
hope  that  In  a  cooperative  atmosphere  Con- 
gress will  act  effectively  In  the  immediate 
future. 

We  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  it  will  not  be 
necassary  for  you  to  exercise  your  emergency 
war  powers,  but  If  It  does  become  necessary, 
we  pledge  ycu  our  support.  We  believe  action 
In  the  Immediate  future  Is  essential  to  main- 
tain public  confidence  and  make  It  possible 
for  us  to  exert  cur  maximum  war  effort. 
Very  respectfully. 

Dr.  G.  Bernard  Noble,  chairman; 
Robert  H.  Strong;  Mrs.  Thomas 
Sharp;  Mrs.  Verne  Dusenbery;  Miss 
Nell  Unger;  David  Robinson; 
Melvin  Arnold;  Charles  H.  Hart; 
John  C,  Higgens;  by  Mrs.  Harry 
Johnson,  secretary. 


T  hi'   1  'i r p <■' n d e n c c  o t   t b f   W  t  > ! 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  F,  FuRD 

\LIFORNi  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  15,  1942 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD,  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  am 
in.serting  a  statement  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  Citizens  Drive  for  Victory 
Committee  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 

This  committee  is  sponsored  by  a  group 
of  the  city's  leading  civic,  professional, 
industrial,  and  financial  leaders  and  the 
executive  council  carries  the  following 
names:  Byron  C.  Hanna.  Standish  L. 
Mitchell,  Don  Thomas,  Leonard  Read, 
Paul  Shoup,  Charles  Jones,  D.  D,  Durr, 
John  B,  Elliott.  John  B.  Long.  A.  L. 
Weyl.  James  Musatti,  Tom  May.  and 
C.  J.  Haggerty.  The  statement  is  as 
follows: 

The  prospect  of  partial  or  complete  Immo- 
bilization is  a  terrifying  contemplation  to  all 
American  motorists.  But  to  the  West  par- 
ticularly, threats  of  automobile  confiscation, 
tire  seizaire,  gasoline  rationing,  and  similar 
restrictive  compulsions,  presage  Inevitable  and 
complete  paralysis  of  social  and  economic 
functioning. 

The  13  Western  States — Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado.  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas,  Utah, 
Washington  and  Wyoming — comprise  over 
50  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  United 
States  and  are  unique  In  many  chacacteristlcs 
with  respect  to  the  remaining  States  of  the 
Union.  The  population  is  thinly  spread  over 
the  vast  area  of  1.508.916  square  miles,  averag- 
ing  15   persons   per   square-mile   as   against 


74  4  per  square-mile  for  the  remaining  States, 
and  varying  from  1  Individual  per  tquaie 
mile  In  Nevada  to  44  4  per  iquin-e-mile  In 
California.  Transportation,  a  major  national 
problem.  Is  greatly  magnified  In  the  West  be- 
cause of  the  great  diitances  that  separate 
communities  and  the  relative  newnecs  of  the 
country. 

In  the  three  west  coast  States  of  Wash- 
ington. Oregon,  and  California  are  located  war 
tndusules  having  contnicu  lor  slightly  over 
one-fourth  of  all  aircraft  contracts  awatdid 
In  the  Nation  frcm  June  1940  to  June  19*2; 
in  these  .-  'd  bh  p  con- 

tracts  u  liird   of    the 

Nation's  loUil  lor  Uus  poiiod  Much  of  the 
essential  materials  requirrd  in  these  war  Isu- 
tories  originates  In  the  remaining  10  West- 
ern States  Tne  railroads  alone  cannot  col- 
lect r.nd  distribute  this  material.  Many  cf 
the  short  lines  have  been  abandoned  and 
many  new  mines  have  been  dcvelnprd  far 
from  any  railroad.  Mcior  vehicles  mu>t  be 
kept  rolling  to  assist  In  moving  this  nect-s- 
sary  material  If  war  Industries  are  to  operate. 

LOS     ANGELES     WAR     INDUSTRirS 

Tlie  dependence  of  war  Industry  workers 
upon  the  automobile  for  transporutlon  In 
the  entire  western  region  Is  well  Illustrated 
by  the  situation  In  the  Los  Angeles  metro- 
politan area.  This  district,  along  with  all 
others  In  the  West,  grew  up  with  the  auto- 
mobile and  accordingly  expanded  horizontally 
rather  than  vertically  as  was  the  case  in  most 
cities  developed  before  the  automobile  era. 
The  1910  city  of  some  85  square  miles  is  well 
served  by  bus  and  rail  lines,  but  all  large  war 
Industries  have  located  In  the  1,150  square- 
mile  area  surrounding  the  original  city  In 
this  area  there  has  been  no  extension  of  rail 
lines  since  1910  and  the  population  has  In- 
creased from  191,000  to  approximately  3,000.- 
000.  Most  of  the  475.000  workers  In  war 
Industries  live  In  the  area  furroundmg  the 
1910  city,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
approximately  93  percent  of  these  workers  are 
dependent  upon  their  automobiles  for  trans- 
portation to  their  Jobs.  ^ 

In  the  production  of  food  and  livestock, 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  Western 
States  have  a  vital  role  In  the  war  effort.  In 
California  alone  it  Is  estimated  that  In  1942 
30,000,000  tons  of  produce  and  livestock  mu.'t 
be  moved  from  farm.s  to  processing  plants  or 
markets.  This  movement  Is  not  spread 
evenly  throughout  the  year,  but  has  Its  peak 
between  July  and  November,  and  every  pound 
of  material,  somewhere  along  the  line,  must 
move  by  motortruck.  When  crops  ore  ready, 
they  must  be  moved  at  once  or  vital  fiXMl  Is 
lost.  Tlie  transportation  of  western  farm 
products  Is  a  special  problem  of  extreme 
importance. 

"necessary  '     MOTORING     MUST     BE     MAINTAINED 

In  tire  rationing  formulae  Instituted  Na- 
tion-wide by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion and  In  the  current  application  of  gaso- 
line rationing  regulations  In  17  Eastern  Sea- 
board States  by  this  tame  Government  agency 
a  highly  restricted  number  of  civilians  have 
been  given  a  favored  status  as  to  procure- 
ment of  tires  and  gasoline.  These  civilians 
have  been  characterized  as  "essential"  mo- 
torists either  because  they  are  making  direct 
contributions  to  war  production,  or  t>ecausa 
they  occupy  key  positions  In  the  maintenance 
of  a  skeletal  civilian  structure. 

But  an  objective  examination  of  the  pres- 
ent definition  of  "essential"  motorists  dis- 
closes that  it  excludes  many  categories  of 
motorists  who  must  be  kept  mobile,  on  rub- 
ber-borne transportation,  if  the  over-all  gears 
of  the  war  effort  are  to  mesh  properly  and 
yield  a  maximum  production. 

Various  research  agencies.  Independently 
Investigating  the  American  tran>portaticn 
problem  in  the  light  of  the  acute  wartime 
rubber  shortage,  have  arrived  at  the  common 
conclusion  that  from  60  percent  to  two-thirc!s 
of  the  sum  of  normal  automobile  usage  i* 
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necessary  to   the  maintenance 
duct  ion  and  tlie  civilian  economy 
ports  It. 

Yet   under  th»   application  of 
whereby  f  motorists  receive 

tires  arid  t  ^o  provision  Is 

the  maintenance  of  the  far  greater 
motoring  conceded  to  be  necessary 

Were    the   automobile    wheels   cf 
«»entlal  motorists  to  step  at  a  gl 
chaos  would  ensue.     The  results 
condition  are  not  difficult  to  en  vis  ace. 
and  electric  railroads  would  remain 
Instance,  because  trainmen  would 
to  reach  their  distant  equipm"-^ 
would  be  unable  to  plant,  cu 
vest  for  the  same  reason.     Loiw-ci 
deliveries   of   home    supplies   such 
bread,  laundry,  etc  .  wculd  stop.     It 
£,reat  aninunt  of  Imagination  to 
catastrophic     effects      these 
wculd  have  upon  cur  productivity 
mcrale 

And  yet  th's  is  precisely  what  w 
ate    unless    Government    moves 
maintain  necessary  slb  well  as  essen 
Ing. 
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Measures   heretofore    adopted    by 
ment  such  as  tire  and  gasoline 
conserve  rubber  have  tended  to  be 
destructive,    and    sacrlflc;al.     As 
controls  to  bridge  a  crisis,  they 

Now  their  usefulness  has  pas.-fd 
ment  must  meet  the  problem 
by  the  adoption  cf  a  policy  that  wi 
tee  the  maintenance  and  mobility 
eary  motoring. 
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Tuesday.  September  IJ,  1  <i 

Mr  J.\::.M  ^.^■  Mr.  Speaker.  [  am  not 
at  all  sui  priced  at  the  very  pos  live  and 
equally  appropriate  refusal  of  s4";''f^iies 
Stimson  and  Knox  to  transp 
issued  by  the  New  York  War  R 
mission  to  soldiers  of  that  S:a 
In  our  armed  forces  overseas. 
Stimscn  very  properly  cali-  t' 
the  fact  that  these  ballot.-  v, 
Issued  pursuant  to  State  rather 
eral  law.  and  the  accompanyin; 
weigh  approximately  7  tons;  that  their 
delivery  would  delay  that  amount  of 
urgently  needed  materiel  cf  ■v"-  t  re?.ch- 
ing  its  destination  at  the  t;  :.  .;,i:i  that 
should  ail  S:ates  follow  suit  tht  war  ef- 
fort would  be  very  tremendou;  ly  ham- 
pered. As  you  know,  they  wi  1  be  re- 
quired by  Federal  law  tc 
President  signs  the  recent;:, 
called  soldiers'  vote  bill,  which  |l  cannot 
refrain  from  thinking  i  h^ 
aside  the  Constitution  a.-.; 
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men  saw  fit  to  pass  it  by  the  top-heavT 
vote  of  247  to  53.  Not  only  were  these 
53,  all  of  whom  except  the  gentlemen 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Rich  and  Mr. 
Moses]  hail  from  the  South,  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  war  effort  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  such  an  important  matter,  but 
they  naturally  and  very  properly  resent, 
and  will  continue  to  oppose,  any  effort 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  assumption 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  right 
the  Constitution  specifically  accords  each 
Slate  to  prov'ae  for  and  regulate  its 
elections. 

When  this  conference  report  passed,  I 
was  somewhat  hopeful  that  the  President 
would  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  veto  this  bill.  Now  that  the  magni- 
tude cf  the  curtailment  in  the  war  effort 
wh^ch  wculd  result  has  been  forcefully 
called  to  the  attention  of  every  American 
by  Secretary  Stimson,  I  am  even  more 
hopeful  that  President  Roosevelt  may,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  to  veto  or 
sign  this  obnoxious  bill,  listen  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Comm.ander  in  Chief  Roosevelt  of 
cur  Army  and  Navy.  In  this  event  there 
Is  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind  of  his 
veto,  which  I  do  not  believe  you  will  over- 
ride. If  this  occurs  those  who  believe  in 
constitutional  government  and  States' 
rights  Will  owe  both  President  Roosevelt 
and  Commander  in  Chief  Roosevelt  a 
debt  of  gratitude. 

While  discussing  the  matter  it  occurs 
to  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  recent 
article  by  Mark  Sullivan  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  which  I  quote: 

Voting  in  the  St.^tes 
(By  Mark  Sullivan* 

CONGRESS    liiPERILS   A   PKEROGATIVE 

The  soldiers'  absentee  voting  bill  will  come 
up  for  final  action  In  the  House  next 
Wednesday.  September  9,  and  In  the  Senate 
on  the  same  day  or  scon  thereafter.  The 
common  expectations,  at  present,  Is  that  the 
bill  will  be  enacted.  But  common  knowledge 
Is  that  the  bill  would  not  be  enacted  If  it 
were  opposed  forthrlghtly  and  resourcefully 
by  all  who  doubt  Its  wisdom.  A  fair  Judg- 
nrient  is  that  If  the  bill— with  all  its  Implica- 
tions— were  thoroughly  underswod  by  the 
country,  there  would  be  little  support  for  it, 
and  much  disapproval. 

As  a  soldiers"  absentee  voting  measure  the 
bin  is  largely  a  mere  gesture — if  you  care  to 
call  It  bunk,  you  won't  be  so  very  far  wrong. 
It  purports  to  give  to  soldiers  and  others  In 
the  armed  services  the  right  to  vote  by  ab- 
sentee ballots.  But  this  right  is  already  con- 
fered  on  soldiers  by  the  State  laws  of  44 
States  out  of  the  48.  •  •  •  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  pending  bill,  Lf  enacted,  would  In- 
terfere with  State  laws.  In  New  York  the 
State  War  Ballot  Commission  has  asked  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  that  State  to  oppose 
tiie  pending  bill  because  the  bill  would  set 
up  duplicate  and  conflicting  machinery. 

There  remain  but  four  States  which  do 
not.  by  existing  laws,  give  soldiers  the  right 
to  vote  by  absentee  ballots.  They  are  com- 
paratively small  States — New  Mexico,  Florida. 
Kentucky,  Louisiana.  It  Is  only  to  soldiers 
from  these  States  that  the  pending  bill  in 
Congress  wUi  give  any  right  Uxey  do  not  now 
have. 

Moreover,  by  no  means  all  the  soldiers  from 
these  four  Slates  will  get  any  benefit  from 
the  pending  bill — Indeed,  the  number  will  be 
small.  The  time  Is  short  between  now  and 
election  day,  November  3 — and  many  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  '\re  at  remote  and  distant 
points.     Voting  by  maU  necefisarily  consumss 
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much  time.  The  abaentee  voter  must  first 
apply  for  a  ballot^-ibls  ifl  the  equivalent 
of  registering.  After  he  gets  the  ballot  and 
fills  it  out,  he  must  mail  it  back.  All  this 
means  three  maU  tilps  back  and  forth  to 
points  as  distant  as  the  Solomon  Islands. 
Altogether.  It  Is  doubtful  If  one  aoldler  out 
of  a  htuidred  will  be  ab!«  to  exercise  the  right 
which  the  pending  biU  purporU  to  confer. 
For  that  matter,  not  many  will  care  to. 
Beneficiaries  of  absentee  voting,  from  any 
State  at  any  time,  do  not  generally  care  to 
exercise  the  privilege.  Light  on  this  was 
brought  out  In  Congress  In  the  debate  on 
the  pending  bill.  From  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa there  are  2.500  voters  residing  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  entitled  to  vote  by 
absentee  ballot.  But  in  the  last  election  less 
than  100  actually  voted. 

As  a  matter  of  conferring  a  privilege,  the 
soldiers  absentee  voting  bill  is  largely  a 
mere  gesture.  If  It  is  not  enacted  hardly 
1  soldier  In  10,000  wJl  miss  it.  The  im- 
portance of  tlie  bill — and  a  very  serious  men- 
ace it  is— lies  in  its  effect  on  the  American 
form  of  government;  the  step  It  takes  toward 
centralization,  toward  reducing  the  local 
authority  of  the  States,  enlarging  the  author- 
ity of  Washington. 

To  undei-stand  thlp,  bear  In  mind,  a  dis- 
tinction between  two  things:  One  is  the 
right  to  vote — the  qualifications  a  person 
must  have  In  order  to  vote.  To  fix  the  quali- 
fications for  voting  is  the  most  fundamental 
function  of  government.  It  is  exercised  by 
the  States. 

The  other  thing  may  be  described  as  a 
mere  convenience  for  voting — a  mecharusm 
by  which  a  person,  qualified  by  his  State  to 
vote,  can  actually  cast  his  ballot. 

The  pending  bill  In  Congress  started  out 
as  a  mere  convenience.  It  provided  a  mech- 
anism by  which  soldiers  and  sailors,  quali- 
fied by  their  States  to  vote,  could  send  in 
their  ballots.  It  directed  the  Army  and  Navy 
to  provide  the  soldiers  and  sailors  with  blank 
postal  cards,  upon  which  they  could  write 
their  re.spectlve  State  governments,  making 
application  for  ballots.  Everything  was  kept 
strictly  subject  to  one  qualification- the 
soldier  who  wanted  to  vote  must  be  "quail- 
fled  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
cf  his  residence." 

Had  the  bill  remained  Just  that,  it  need 
have  excited  no  controversy.  But  in  the 
Senate  was  introduced  something  very  differ- 
ent and  much  more  formidable — an  amend- 
ment which  denied  the  right  of  the  States 
to  fix  the  qualification  of  voters.  Different 
States  have  different  qualifications,  having  to 
do  with  education,  length  of  residence  in  the 
State,  registration,  and  so  on.  Eight  States 
require  payment  of  a  poll  tax,  a  dollar  or  so 
to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration.  This 
requirement  the  Senate  amendment  removes. 
The  amendment  reads:  "No  person  In  mili- 
tary service  In  time  of  war  «hall  be  required, 
as  a  condition  cf  voting,  in  any  electlcn  for 
President,  Vice  President  •  •  •  or  for 
Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  pay  any  poll  tax     •     •     •." 

It  Is  not  the  poll  tax  that  is  now  in  ques- 
tion. It  Is  the  attem.pt  cf  Washington  to  tell 
the  States  what  shall  be  their  qualifications 
for  voting.  Such  an  attempt,  acutely  dis- 
turbing at  any  time.  Is.  tinder  present  condi- 
tions, a  challenge  to  alarm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  observed  that 
this  article  was  published  before  the  final 
passage  of  this  legislation.  I  also  quote 
from  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  September  13,  several  days  after 
its  passage: 

SOLDHR-VOTE  BILL 

The  bill  providing  that  soldiers,  wherever 
stationed,  shall  be  given  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing for  aspirants  to  Federal  office,  without 
registration  or  prior  payment  of  poll  taxes, 
now  awaits  only  the  President's  signature  to 
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beco.ne  law.  The  major  objective  of  this  bill 
is  above  criticism.  Everyone  who  pays  more 
than  lip  service  to  dem.ocratic  principles 
would  deplore  the  disfranchisement  of  soldier 
citizens  who  are  fighting  the  battles  of  de- 
mocracy. But  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
the  bill  was  amended  before  passage  in  such 
fashion  as  to  invade  the  constitutionally 
guaranteed  rights  of  the  States  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  voters. 

Unquestionably,  this  soldier-vote  legisla- 
tion has  been  used  as  an  entering  wedge  to 
force  a  few  southern  States  to  abolish  the 
poll  tax.     •     •     • 

•  •  •  the  Constitution  provides  that 
members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  shall 
be  chosen  by  voters  who  "shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  Stale  legislature."  In  other 
words,  the  State,  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, determine?  the  qualifications  of  voters 
in  Federal  as  well  as  State  elections.  If 
that  were  not  so,  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  amend  the  Constitution  in  order 
to  enfranchise  women.  They  could  have  been 
granted  the  privilege  of  voting  by  Federal 
statute.  Likewise,  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  pass  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  order  to  prevent  the  States  from 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude. 

So.  if  Congress  wants  to  sweep  away  re- 
strictive State  election  laws  and  regulations 
that  in  effect  disfrancliise  American  citizens, 
it  should  do  it  in  forthright  fashion  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  delegating 
to  the  Federal  Government  the  power  to 
determine  the  qualification.s  for  voting  In 
elections  to  Federal  office.  If  the  Congress 
can  by  mere  enactment  abrogate  provisions 
of  State  laws  requiring  payment  of  poll  taxes 
as  a  prerequisite  to  exercise  of  the  suffrage, 
it  could  undoubtedly  sweep  away  State  lit- 
eracy tests,  change  age  requirements  for  vot- 
ing, and  set  up  entirely  new  standards  for 
voting  in  Federal  elections. 

None  of  these  constitutional  issues  would 
have  been  raised,  and  the  dangerous  prece- 
dent set  by  the  scldier-vote  bill  could  have 
been  avoided  if  Congress  had  been  content 
merely  to  facilitate  voting  by  soldiers  who 
comply  with  the  qualifications  set  up  by  the 
respective  States.  That  was  the  original 
purpose  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  a  great  pity 
That  subsequent  amendments  converted  it 
into  a  weapon  cf  coercion.  As  matters  stand, 
a  limited  number  of  individuals  serving  in 
cur  armed  forces,  hailing  from  States  that 
still  make  payment  cf  poll  taxes  a  condition 
cf  vonng.  will  be  enfranchised  by  Federal  law 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  When  the  war 
is  over,  cr  if  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
should  be  successfully  challenged,  as  appears 
probable,  the  poll-tax  problem  will  still  be 
with  us.  Meantime,  unconstitutional  acts 
are  likely  to  do  mere  harm  than  good  by 
stiffening  the  resistance  of  a  few  Southern 
States  to  Federal  encroachment  upon  their 
cherished  rights  to  decide  the  quaiificationB 
cf  voters. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

H'!N  .ARTHUR  CAPPlR 

or  ii.v.Ns.\s 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  £T.\TES 

Monday.  September  14,  1942 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Goss,  master  of 
the  National  Grange,  a  copy  of  the  state- 


ment of  the  National  Grange,  made  to 
the  President  under  date  of  September 
4,  1942,  on  the  subject  of  inflation  con- 
trol. The  statement  is  rather  lengthy, 
but  I  believe  it  is  entitled  to  the  earnest 
study  and  consideration  of  Senators. 

I  call  attention  to  the  first  paragraph, 
which  is  ba.sic  in  its  application  and  im- 
plications.    I  quote: 

The  Grange  has  always  entertained  doubts 
about  the  practicability  of  stopping  infla- 
tion by  the  imposition  of  price  ceilings  alone. 
It  has  been  tried  many  times  by  many  na- 
tions during  the  past  2,000  years,  and  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  has  never 
worked   out   successfully. 

The  inevitable  result  has  been  to  strangle 
production,  creating  further  shortages,  black 
markets,  and  final  chaos.  Time  and  again 
history  has  proved  the  utter  futility  of  at- 
tempting to  set  aside  economic  law  by  the 
Issuance  of  a  mere  governmental  edict. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  special  attention 
to  the  next  statement,  which  I  quote: 

Goods  cannot  be  produced  long  at  less 
than  cost.  The  Grange  has  therefore  urged 
that  economic  devices  be  employed  as  far 
as  possible,  and  that  price  ceilings  be  used 
only  as  a  last  resort,  or  as  a  supplemental 
policy  to  prevent  profiteering. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
statement  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  I  have  an  estimate  from  the 
Public  Printer  indicating  that  the  cost  of 
printing  the  statement,  which  will  re- 
quire four  and  one-third  pages,  will  be 
$195. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  National  Grange  on  the    i 
Control  of  Inflation  i 

*     (By  A.  S.  Goss.  master) 

The  Grange  has  always  entertained  doubts 
about  the  practicability  of  stopping  infla- 
tion by  the  ImposiMon  of  price  ceilings  alone. 
It  has  been  tried  many  times  by  many  na- 
tions during  the  past  2,000  years,  and  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  has  never 
worked  out  successfully.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult has  been  to  strangle  production,  creat- 
ing further  shortages,  black  markets,  and 
final  chaos,  in  which  the  wealthy  survived 
and  the  poor  perished.  Time  and  again  his- 
tory has  proved  the  utter  futility  of  attempt- 
ing to  set  aside  economic  law  by  the  issu- 
ance of  a  mere  governmental  edict.  Goods 
cannot  be  produced  long  at  less  than  cost. 
The  Grange  has  therefore  urged  that  eco- 
nomic devices  be  employed  as  far  as  possible, 
and  that  price  ceilings  be  used  only  as  a 
last  resort,  or  as  a  supplemental  policy  to 
prevent    profiteering. 

Plentiful  production  and  a  wise  use  of 
surplus  income  constitute  the  two  most  ef- 
fective means  cf  controlling  Inflation.  If 
economic  means  fail,  and  arbitrary  price  ceil- 
ings are  resort'^d  to,  we  have  a  number  of 
recommendations  to  make. 

We  feel  some  serious  mistakes  have  been 
made,  the  reyults  of  which  now  threaten 
the  break-down  of  our  whole  control  pro- 
gram. If  It  were  possible,  we  wculd  like  to 
recommend  that  we  go  back  and  make  a 
fresh  start  on  a  thoroughly  sound  basis. 
However,  such  a  course  may  not  be  practical. 
If  the  controls  which  are  now  established 
were  to  be  abandoned,  the  result  might  be 
immediate  price  increases  which  would  enor- 
mously Increase  the  difficulties  of  bringing 
prices  again  under  control.  If  it  is  felt  best 
to  preserve  the  controls  now  in  effect,  we 
should  adopt  a  policy  of  adjustment  designed 
to  convert  such  controls  to  a  sound  and 
workable  basis,  step  by  step,  with  as  little 


delay  as  possible  With  this  thought  In  mind 
we  respecttully  present  the  following  rec- 
ommendations, some  of  which  might  be  open 
to  question  if  considered  by  themselves,  but 
which  we  believe  are  necessary  steps  to  save 
a  tottering  and  an  unsound  system  and  even- 
tually establish  It  on  a  sound  basis: 

1.  Keep  production  up  to  the  highest  prac- 
ticable level. 

2.  Use  surplus  income  to  help  meet  war 
costs   and   to   maintain   production. 

3.  Extend  the  present  prlce-ceillng  order 
to  cover  everything  temporarily.  Including 
wages,  subject  to  adjustments  of  Inequities. 

4.  Recognize  the  fact  that  there  wUl  be 
some  increased  cost  due  to  dislocations  caused 
by  the  war  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
all  to  accept  somewhat  lower  standards  of 
living  as  these  costs  increase  and  consumer's 
goods  become  scarce,  but  rely  upon  holding 
these  Increased  costs  to  a  minimum  through 
control  of  profiteering. 

5.  Abandon  the  idea  that  all  Increased  liv- 
ing costs  must  be  accompanied  by  Increased 
Income  in  an  effort  to  protect  consumers 
from  feeling  the  econom.lc  effects  of  war. 

6  Permit  necessary  price  adjustments,  up 
or  down,  where  profits  are  excessive  or  where 
costs  threaten  production,  processing,  or  dis- 
tribution. 

7  Permit  adjustments  of  substandard 
wages  where  Injustice  or  Inequity  can  be 
shown.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this  can 
be  done  without  increasing  the  general  wage 
level  more  than  I'j  percent. 

8.  Provide  for  comprehensive  research  into 
the  question  of  a  practical  base  for  determin- 
ing that  portion  cf  the  national  income 
which  should  in  Justice  go  to  Industry,  labor, 
and   agriculture. 

9  Pending  the  result  of  such  research, 
upon  which  a  new  parity  formula  might  be 
based,  make  two  changes  In  the  present 
parity  formula  designed  to  correct  two  gross 
inequities: 

A.  Include  farm  labor  In  the  index  of  costs 
of  items  which  farmers  buy. 

B.  In  determining  parity  prices  for  Indi- 
vidual commodities,  use  up-to-date  prices  as 
a  basis,  instead  of  prices  prevailing  30  years 
ago, 

10.  Use  cash  subsidies  only  as  a  last  resort. 
If  they  become  necessary,  let  them  be  ap- 
plied at  the  point  of  processing  or  distribu- 
tion where  profits  and  prices  can  be  kept 
under  rigid  control. 

11.  Give  assurance  to  producers  that  com- 
pensatory prices  will  be  maintained  for  • 
tlm.e  sufficient  to  span  post-war  adjustments. 

Some  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  thesa 
recommendations  seems  necessary. 

We  are  not  confining  our  comments  to  the 
part  played  by  farm  prices,  tor  the  question 
of  farm  prices  Is  Inseparable  from  the  other 
factors  entering  Into  the  control  of  inflation. 
In  charting  a  course  we  should  be  guided  by 
two  fundamental  objectives: 

Our  first  objective  is  to  win  the  war. 

Our  second  objective  is  a  Just  peace  and  a 
return  to  peacetime  conditions  without  de- 
structive deflation. 

PLENTIFfL     PRODUCTION 

To  win  the  war  we  must  have  vact  sup- 
plies of  food,  equipment,  and  munitions  for 
ourselves  and  cur  allies.  We  must  protect 
our  machinery  of  production  from  any  cha- 
otic economic  upset  such  as  wculd  accom- 
pany inflation. 

A  Just  peace  will  require  equally  vast  sup- 
plies of  ready  fcx;d  for  a  starving  world  and  a 
foundation  for  rehabilitating  Europe's  agri- 
culture. A  return  to  peacetime  conditions 
without  destructive  deflation  is  possible  only 
if  we  have  avoided  inflation  during  war  days, 
and  if  we  develop  ways  of  preventing  prices 
from  falling  below  compensatory  levels  In 
our  Judgment,  maintenance  of  production  is 
domestic  problem  No.  X.  with  the  prevention 
of  inflation  running  a  close  second 

The  problem  of  production  a:;d  the  pr^ 
ventlou   of   inflation   luc   liiiepA-'At-:?       Tt» 
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two  chief  causes  of  ir.flatlon  are  rlsir.g  costs 
and  the  pressure  of  income  upon  thirt  sup- 
plies. The  surest  defense  against  Inflation  is 
plentiful  production. 

It  must  fc?  recognized  that  product, 
and  prices  largely  determine   the 
production.     If  agricultural  produc 
be  preserved,  a  fair  price  level  mu« 
s'ored     Unfortunately,  there  is  no  s 
as  a  static  level  of  farm  prices  pos 
to  conditions  beyond  human  con' 
go  up  and  down  too  violently 
this.    It    will    probably    be   nccessar; 
ca.se  of  rome  crops  to  provide  seme 
Incentive   where   the    costs   prevent 
tlon  necessaiy  to  meet  war  demands 
port  pr'ces  are  the  most   practical 
applying   such    Incentive.     Fortuna 
pub:ic  la  better  able  to  pay  for  plen 
duction   than   ever  before,   and   th" 
to  be  no  Justiflible  re.-.son  for  prevei  i 
public  from  payi.n<?  at  least  part  of 
essary   increased  cost. 

Our  present  program  of  controlU  ig 
Bt  the  consumers'  level  results  in  rcl 
rU   increased  cos's  on   producers, 
trate,  ceilinfvs  were  placed  on  cann 
at  the  March  1942  level.    The  bern 
March   were  grown   in   1941.  and   t 
price    represented    the    amount 
the  growers  plus  the   margins  of 
distributors    and  transporters      The 
all   these   middlemen   have   gone   u 
they  cannot  sell  the  canned  berries 
if  they  stay  In  buslneiS.  they  must 
when   they   buy    the    produce    for 
order  to  meet  the  increased  costs, 
is  a  lower  price  to  the  farmers  for  t 
In    the    rr.  the    farmer's 

gone   up.    :  '-rly  his  picking 

with  lower  prices  he  cannot  pay  for 
vesting.    TtiC  result  has  been.  In 
principal   berry  centers,   a  short 
about  50  percent  of  normal.     In.^tc 
Tenting    Inflation    we    have    arti 
duced  a  fhort.Tpe.  which  Is  one  of 
clpal  causes  of  luflatlcn 

If  production   l.^   to   be   preserve< 
mcnts  must  be  made  to  enable  the 
to   meet   actual  costs.     Costs   of 
mu«  be  met  or  production  will  be 
There  l.s  no  way  of  meeting  the 
costs  of  6  000  cob  farmeis      The  oiil 
to  establish  fair  standards.     There 
perative  need  for  such  fair  standards 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  In  cstap 
sound  base  for  parity.    Tills  will  be 
under  the  heading  of  parity  objecti|i- 

If  plentiful  production  Is  Imposs 
ceiliuk's  will  not  Increase  the  supply 
circumstances,  rationing  is  the 
of  eEectinp  equitable  distribution 
eupplie?  Price  celling  will  not  en 
distribute  more  foods  than  exist.  1 
that  wise  5  u^ed  only  when 

end  then  ;  to  the  reasons 

tence  of  the  cxjnsuraer  will  l)e 
cepted.     Unnecessary  rationing  or 
which  puts  people  to  unnecessary 
lence  Will  always  be  unpopular.    C 
rationed  commodities  placed  at 
cient  to  e  'ion  may 

cary  to  pr-  .  g.    In  cu 

avoid  Inflation,  we  should  not  ov 
Jact  that  part  of  the  problem  is  ma  1 
Eupplies  go  around.     Rationing 
down  suiphi.s   income   through   tajat 
direct  means  while  compensatory 
tack  the  problem  by  reducing  the 
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Surplus  Income  1--  one  of  the  cHief 
of  Inflation.     If  used  for  the  doub 
of  helping  to  pay  for  the  war  cost  a 
aging  production.  Its  dangerous  c 
changed   to  beneflclal   use.     Delt 
prevent  Its  use  for  encouraging 
is  inflationary.    Taxation  plus  prccilict 
couragcment  are  the  two  most  effec 
of  preventing  inflatiou. 
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niEEZE  EVERYTHING 

Having  started  on  a  course  of  general  freez- 
ing and  finding  it  impossible  to  back  up  with- 
out danger  of  wild  speculation,  everything 
should  be  temporarily  frozen.  Including  wages, 
with  the  understanding  that  necessary  ad- 
justments will  be  made  to  Insure  equity  and 
maintain  production.  Any  attempt  to  pro- 
tect any  group  from  the  impact  of  war  costs 
will  throw  the  burden  more  heavily  on  others 
and  result  in  a  dislocated  economy  and  col- 
lapse. I 

LOWER  ST.VNDARDS  OF  UVING  INtlTIADLK 

A  shortage  of  consumer  goods  is  inevitable. 
This  mean."  lower  standards  of  living.  We 
mujt  face  this  fact,  disagreeable  as  it  is.  To 
do  otherwise  is  shori-sighted.  Any  attempt 
to  cure  the  lower  standards  of  living  which 
are  due  to  either  the  shortage  of  consumer's 
goods  or  the  natural  rise  in  Cost  (when 
profiteering  is  eliminated)  by  increasing  in- 
come la  the  very  essence  of  inflation.  If  we 
are  to  avoid  inflation  we  must  be  strong 
enough  to  face  the  facts,  recognize  that  be- 
cauf^e  of  war  dislcc.itlon.  the  destruction  of 
wealth,  the  high  cost  of  hasty  action,  and  the 
shortage  of  coni.umer's  goods,  we  are  going  to 
have  lower  standards  of  living.  The  whole 
people  mtist  bear  their  share  of  this  burden. 
Any  attempt  to  protect  any  single  group  or 
class  f:-om  bearing  Its  share  of  the  cost  will 
throw  the  Increased  burden  on  others  and 
comphrate  the  problem.  The  natural,  equi- 
table and  fair  way  is  not  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
fcconon.ic  law  but  to  handle  it  in  the  simplest 
and  mast  direct  manner. 

We  believe  this  generation  should  pay  the 
cost  of  the  war  as  far  as  pcsible.  This  means 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  The  sacrl- 
I  fices  01  the  men  who  fight  are  far  beyond 
I  anything  we  can  do  who  stay  at  home,  and 
we  should  bear  our  full  share  of  the  sacrifice 
as  far  as  we  can.  still  maintaining  production 
In  order  that  those  who  fight  will  net  have  to 
bear  an  undue  burden  of  the  costs  upon  their 
return.  If  this  generation  does  not  largely 
pay  tho  cost,  the  debt  will  be  wiped  out  by 
either  direct  repudiation  or  partial  repudia- 
tion by  means  of  Inflation.  That  is  the  his- 
tory of  nations  incurring  overwhelming  debts, 
and  we  se"  no  rea.=on  to  believe  that  we  cou'd 
avoid  surh  a  course.  Any  program  of  avoid- 
ing inflation  by  substantially  increasing  debt 
Is  self-defeating  We  must  find  direct  means 
of  doli.g  It  within  our  present  operation. 

INCOMI    CANNOT   KEEP  PACE   WITH   RISING    COSTS 

Somo  rise  In  cost  Is  not  inflation.  It  Is  a 
natural  accompaniment  of  the  dislocation 
of  employment  and  the  wasteful  practices  due 
to  the  -le.'d  for  ha^te.  If  profiteering  is  elim- 
inated, this  rise  in  cost  will  not  be  so  gieat 
that  It  cannot  be  borne  If  distributed  equi- 
tably If.  however,  any  ."substantial  groups  are 
exempted  from  bearing  their  share  of  this 
cost,  an  increased  burden  is  thrown  on  others 
and  may  be  so  heavy  as  to  call  for  Increased 
Income  to  bear  such  Increased  ccsts.  When 
this  Is  done  Inflation  is  on  its  way. 

However,  we  do  not  advocate  abandoning 
what  has  been  done,  althouch  our  start  has 
been  bj.d.  We  favor  gradually  bringing  con- 
trols onto  a  sound  basis.  This  means  chang- 
ing the  present  ccilmgs  up  or  down,  based  on 
sound  pirinciples  when  Investigation  indicates 
the  circumstances  warrant  a  chance. 

There  are  only  three  courses  to  pursue: 

1.  Adjust  cellincs  up  or  down  as  condition* 
warrant.  This  will  provide  enough  flexibility 
to  make  a  control  program  workable. 

2.  Ho.d  ceilings  intact  with  no  adjustments. 
If  costs  go  up.  such  a  rigid  program  would 
strangle  production  and  defeat  its  purpose. 

3.  Hold  ceilings  Intact  and  meet  inequities 
or  rising  ccsts  through  payment  of  subsidies. 
We  believe  this  also  defeats  the  piupose  for 
reasons  discussed  later  under  the  heading 
■•Subsidies." 

WAGS    ADJUSTMENTS 

Just  as  farm  prices  cannot  be  frozen  at  a 
given  level  without  inequities,  so  wages  can- 


not be  frozen  at  a  given  level  without  freez- 
ing into  the  wage  scales  serious  inequities. 
Inequities  should  be  remedied  as  they  ap- 
pear. Substandard  wages  should  he  brought 
to  reasonable  levels.  This  will  mean  some 
rise  in  costs  and  In  prices,  but  it  has  been 
stated  that  such  adjustments  could  be  made 
at  a  total  Increased  cost  of  I'i  percent.  In 
order  to  avoid  unreasonable  increases,  some 
limitation  in  total  wage  increase  is  advisable. 
It  may  even  be  necessary  that  increases  be 
granted  subject  to  later  payment  and  subject 
to  pro  rata  fulfillment  when  it  is  demon- 
strated that  the  total  Increase  Is  within  stat- 
utory bounds.  This  is  all  feasible.  The  chief 
point  to  consider  is  that  the  total  increase 
be  held  at  a  reasonable  figure,  and  that  no 
effort  be  made  to  Increase  general  Income  to 
meet  It  In  order  to  avoid  lowering  living 
standards.  Increased  production  costs  must 
be  met.  but  any  attempt  to  protect  the  gen- 
eral public  from  paying  Its  share  of  these 
unavoidable  increased  costs  of  operating  a 
war  economy  Is  inflationary  Itself  and  cannot 
be  done  without  creating  the  inflation  we 
seek  to  stop. 

RESEARCH  ON  PARITY  NEEDED 

While  parity  has  been  considered  only  in 
connection  with  farm  crops.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  term  itself  Implies 
an  equitable  relationship  between  all  groups. 
Parity  should  be  syncnyinoMS  with  justice  and 
equity,  and  no  equity  would  be  possible  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  all  segments  of 
our  economy.  Somewhere  Is  a  reasonable 
balance  which  will  provide  juft  ccmpensaticn 
for  all  groups  and  promote  max  mum  pros- 
perity. While  complete  accuracy  Is  not  to  be 
expected,  an  approximate  approach  to  ac- 
curacy Is  possible  and  should  be  the  basis  for 
policies  designed  to  promote  prosperity  and 
peace  In  order  to  determine  wh.it  is  a  rela- 
tively equitable  income,  comprehensive  study 
should  be  made  of  the  income  oi  farmers  as 
compared  with  that  of  those  engaged  in  other 
industries.  This  research  should  take  into 
consideration  capital  Investment,  hours  of 
labor,  necessary  training,  and  similar  factors, 
as  well  as  the  advantages  of  security  from 
unemployment  and  the  handicftps  of  isola- 
tion. 

PARITY  OBJECTI\-E 

In  developing  a  parity  program  the  ob- 
jective sought  Is  to  give  farmers  a  purchasing 
power  equivalent  to  that  of  these  engaged 
In  Industry.  The  purpose  of  a  pr.rity  formula 
Is  to  provide  a  measuring  stick  to  make  It 
possible  to  carry  out  that  objective.  Our 
present  obsolete  parity  formula  results  in 
many  Inequities.  Seme  prices  are  too  high 
and  some  are  too  low  If  prices  are  too  high, 
they  fail  to  protect  the  consumer.  If  they 
are  too  low,  they  fail  to  maintain  p'-oduc- 
tion.  The  place  to  begin  to  attaclc  this  whole 
problem  of  farm  prices  and  farm  production 
lies  In  a  sound  definition  of  party. 

Everyone  admits  that  the  present  formula 
for  determining  parity  produces  indefensible 
results.  It  has  proved  so  imposlble  in  op- 
eration that  Corgrr"?!":  was  forc:d  to  pro- 
vide for  compaiable  prices  when  the  results 
became  so  terrible  as  to  bo  r;d::ulous.  Of 
course.  Congress  could  not  define  such  a 
situation  and  had  to  leave  it  t(  someone's 
judgment.  This  results  in  inactio;i  unless  in- 
justice becomes  unbearable.  It  li'ads  to  log- 
rolling between  groups  resulting  .11  constant 
pressure  for  change  and  constan;  resistance 
against  change,  so  that  we  have  no  Just 
formula  at  any  time. 

Efforts  to  work  cut  a  just  fernaula  based 
on  certain  definite  principles  have  thus  far 
failed  because  there  are  always  a  few  crops 
which  show  up  at  a  severe  di-advantage. 
caus.ng  too  much  opposition  'o  make  a 
change  possible.  It  is  our  conti  ution  that 
if  we  find  the  prcprr  prlnc:p:es.  there  need 
be  no  Injustice,  and  that,  althovg'n  conten- 
tion will  surely  occur,  we  should  realize  that 
It  mti.st  be  expected  and  must  te  overcome 
if  and  when  we  know  we  are  righ*;. 
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Tlie  problem  Is  to  find  the  right  principles. 
We  believe  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  try- 
ing to  treat  a  complicated  situation  by  one 
simple  rule,  which  does  not  meet  the  com- 
plexities and  cannot  work.  We  have  ap- 
proaclied  the  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  developing  two  or  three  sound  basic  prin- 
ciples; then,  if  it  develops  that  there  exist 
some  exceptional  cases  to  which  these  prin- 
ciples do  not  apply  with  full  justice,  find  out 
the  cause  and  modify  or  supplement  the  prin- 
ciple? to  cover  the  causes. 

It  has  helped  us  in  developing  what  we 
b3lieve  are  sound  principles  to  analyze  the 
present  formula  and  determine  why  it  pro- 
duces such  weird  results  as  to  justify  the 
charge  that  it  is  unworkable. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  for- 
mula based  on  averages  can  do  complete 
justice  to  all  crops  at  all  times.  Seasonal 
variations,  local  transportation  condiiions, 
local  labor  conditions  and  similar  items  pre- 
vent it.  Modifications  will  be  necessary  and 
should  be  made  possible  to  meet  such  con- 
ditions as  necessity  demands,  but  we  can 
develop  a  formula  which  will  insure  approxi- 
mate justice. 

There  are  four  things  wrong  with  our  pres- 
ent parity  formula  which  make  it  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  sought; 

1.  The  base  period  is  unjust. 

2.  It  is  obsolete. 

3  Price  alone  is  not  an  accurate  measure. 

4  Farm  labor  Is  omitted  from  the  items 
the  farmers  buy. 

B.\SE    PERIOD    UNJUST 

Purchasms?  power  is  derived  from  Income. 
While  the  1909-14  period  probably  repre- 
sented the  era  of  highest  purchasing  power 
for  agriculture  for  many  years,  it  is  never- 
theless unjust.  Although  farmers  had  a 
higher  capital  Investment  In  their  industry 
than  the  average  citizen,  and  although  farm- 
ers worked  longer  hours  than  those  engaged 
In  any  other  industry,  and  although  the 
farmers  wife  and  children  added  many  hours 
of  uncompensated  woik  daily,  and  although 
the  occupation  required  years  of  training 
and  experience,  the  farmer's  net  income  was 
then  far  below  the  average.  Thirty-four  per- 
cent of  the  population  was  living  on  farms 
and  received  but  12  5  percent  of  the  national 
Income.  Measuring  it  another  way.  the  per 
capita  net  income  of  persons  on  farms  was 
$134  and  the  per  capita  net  income  of  per- 
sons not  on  farms  was  $488.  It  should  be 
noted  that  estimates  of  the  food  the  farmers 
use  from  their  farms,  and  allowances  for  rent 
are  included  to  make  up  the  $134  per  capita 
inccme. 

EFFECT    ON     PRODUCTION 

Tlie  ratio  of  farm  income  to  nonfarm  In- 
come was  a  little  less  than  2  to  7,  figured 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  In  other  words,  for 
every  $2  a  farmer  received,  a  nonfarmer  re- 
ceived more  than  $7.  On  the  face  of  it.  this 
difference  in  income  is  unjust.  In  practice, 
it  is  worse  than  unjust;  it  is  destructive. 
When  jobs  are  scarce,  people  drift  to  the 
farms  and  accept  the  short  end  of  the  ratio 
because  they  can  manage  to  get  along.  For 
20  years  they  have  accepted  this  short  end. 
In  fact,  not  once,  until  war  came,  have  they 
received  as  much  as  the  2  to  7  ratio.  The 
average  ratio  has  been  about  2  to  8' 2.  Tlie 
result  of  this  gross  inequity  has  been  the  low 
standards  of  living  on  the  farm,  marked  by 
the  lack  of  conveniences  called  necessities  by 
nonfarmers.  such  as  electricity,  running 
water,  bath  tubs,  etc.  Tliese  shortages  have 
prevailed  to  a  very  high  degree  on  farms,  not 
because  farmers  like  to  live  that  way,  b'ut 
because  lack  of  Income  has  prevented  better- 
ing their  condition.  Tills  2  to  7  ratio  is  re- 
garded as  Ideal  under  cur  present  parity 
formula.    It  is  absurd  and  unjust. 

The  result  is  that  just  as  soon  as  jobs 
become   plentiful   farm    labor   and   farmers 


themselves  abandon  the  $2  end  of  the  2-to-7 
ratio  and  get  over  on  the  $7  end.  If  we  are 
going  to  keep  up  production,  we  must  find 
means  of  keeping  men  on  the  farms;  and  If 
we  keep  men  ou  the  farms,  we  must  find 
some  means  of  compensating  them.  There 
Is  one  source  only  for  compensation,  and 
that  is  from  the  sale  of  fann  products. 

Even  assuming  that  farmers  might  be  con- 
tent to  work  themselves  under  the  unfair 
2-to-7  ratio  merely  as  a  matter  of  patriotism, 
they  cannot  hold  their  farm  labor  under 
the  2-to-7  conditions  when  there  Is  such  a  de- 
mand for  labor  on  the  $7  end  of  the  ratio. 
With  prices  limited  to  this  ratio  they  can- 
not pay  more,  and  the  result  is  now  begin- 
ning to  show  in  unharvested  crops.  Unless 
this  Impossible  condition  is  recognized  and 
met,  the  result  will  show  up  next  year  in 
mtich  smaller  crops,  and  we  will  have  created 
shortages — the  chief  cause  of  inflation. 

This  2-to-7  ratio  Is  an  undisputed  fact.  To 
try  to  fasten  it  on  agriculture  as  a  top  limit 
can  have  but  one  result  when  labor  is  scarce, 
and  any  such  policy  is  so  shortsighted  and 
so  dangerous  as  to  be  almost  criminal  In 
times  like  these.  To  condemn  farmers  as 
profiteers  when  they  point  out  the  results 
of  what  we  are  doing,  and  seek  to  get  it  fixed 
before  it  is  too  late,  is  equally  shortsighted 
and  dangerous. 

Incidentally,  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  not  once  in  20  years  have  farmers  at- 
tained as  much  a  a  2-to-7  ratio  until  within 
the  past  few  months.  The  crv  of  profiteer 
was  raised  long  before  they  approached  it. 
How  unjust  this  is  can  be  seen  by  examin- 
ing the  facts.  Wages  are  far  above  the  rates 
paid  during  the  last  war;  profits  are  far 
ahead  of  the  last  war:  but  prices  of  farm 
products  on  the  farm  are  approximately  one- 
half  as  high  as  during  the  last  war. 

These  are  just  simple  facts  which  cannot 
be  long  ignored.  In  all  probability  we  can- 
not raise  enough  crops  to  win  the  war  on  a 
2-to-7  ratio.  It  is  time  that  we  faced  this 
issue  squarely  and  stopped  the  unwarranted 
abUiC  of  farmers. 

OBSOLETE 

Changing  costs  of  production  and  chang- 
ing habits  of  consumption  have  made  the 
30-year-old  price  scale  obsolete.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  has  served  to  adjust  the 
relationship  between  prices  of  various  farm 
commodities  quite  effectively,  so  that  any 
formula  developed  to  measure  the  extent  to 
which  our  price  level  should  be  raised  or 
lowered  should  be  applied  on  our  modern 
price  structure  rather  than  one  30  years  out 
of  date. 

PRICE  ALONE  NOT    ACCURATE  MEASURE 

Price  alone,  either  on  the  things  the 
farmers  sell  or  on  what  the  farmers  buy,  is 
not  an  accurate  mea.'sure.  If  the  production 
cf  cotton  is  cut  in  half  to  raise  the  price  from 
8  cents  to  a  parity  price  of  16  cents,  the  farm- 
er will  have  attained  a  parity  price,  but  will 
have  no  more  income  and  w;ll  net  have  im- 
proved his  purchasing  power.  All  we  would 
have  accomplished  would  be  to  double  the 
price  to  the  consumer  with  no  benefit  to  the 
farmer.  Either  both  price  and  volume  must 
be  taken  Into  consideration  or,  preferably. 
Income  would  be  a  fairer  base.  The  same  is 
true  in  prices  cf  things  farmers  buy.  Quality 
is  ignored.  For  example,  if  the  quality  of 
fertilizer  goes  down,  requiring  larger  pur- 
chases and  preducing  less  results,  ihe  answer 
is  less  income.  Or,  if  a  farmer  formerly  hired 
efficient  labor  at  $75  per  month  and  now  has 
to  hire  inexperienced  help  at  the  same  figure, 
the  price  cf  labor  has  not  changed  but  the 
farmer's  labor  costs  have  greatly  increased 
and  his  income  suffers.  Again  net  income 
seems  to  be  the  correct  measure. 

L.\BOR   OMITTED 

In  listing  the  things  farmers  buy,  farm 
labor  is  not  included  although  it  constitutes 


the  farmer's  heaviest  single  cash  expendi- 
ture. In  some  lines  of  production  It  repre- 
sents more  than  half  of  the  expenditures, 
wh.le  in  ethers  It  Is  much  less.  Whether 
or  not  It  will  be  possible  to  work  out  a 
method  cf  listing  labor  costs  on  individual 
crops  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor 
used  is  doubtful,  but  at  least  farm  labor  as  a 
whole  should  be  Included. 

TEMPORAnT   ADJUSTMENT   ADVISABLE 

Obviously,  there  is  not  time  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive study  to  determine  an  accurate 
basis  for  full  equity.  Two  glaring  defects  cm 
be  cured  by  including  farm  labi^r  In  the 
things  the  farmers  buy  and  by  appiylng  the 
parity  factor  to  the  average  prevailing  com- 
modity prices  of  the  latest  5-ycar  period. 
Ample  autlicrity  should  then  be  provided  for 
adjustments,  lx)th  to  meet  defects  as  they 
rppear  and  to  assure  ample  pri  duction. 
Final  determination  as  to  parity  could  thm 
await  the  results  of  the  type  of  comprehen- 
sive research  herein  advocated. 

No  rigid  ceilings  can  be  set  at  so-called  par- 
ity for  two  reasons.  First,  during  the  past  5 
years  normal  relationships  have  been  upwt 
in  the  case  of  some  commodities  by  a  farm 
program  v.hich  piled  up  unwieldy  surpluses. 
Second,  excessive  demand  of  some  spetialty 
crops  necessitates  unusually  high  production 
costs  and  hlgher-than-parity  prices  must  be 
paid  if  production  is  to  be  made  possible. 

In  putting  these  two  logical  corrections 
into  effect,  we  have  first  added  to  the  indtx 
of  things  the  larmcr  buys  the  farm  labor  he 
employs.  Including  family  labor  This  Index, 
of  course,  is  higher  than  one  emitting  labor 
costs,  but  we  can  see  no  defense  whatever  in 
emitting  the  chief  item  cf  farm  exi>cnditurps. 

Then,  instead  of  applying  the  factor  thus 
obtained  to  the  price  of  individual  commodi- 
ties which  prevailed  30  years  ago,  we  have 
recognized  the  changes  in  price  relationship 
between  commodities  during  the  past  30 
years  and  have  applied  the  factor  to  the 
average  commodity  prices  prevailing  durint; 
the  past  5  years.  Our  method  is  simple  but 
requires  one  more  step  than  that  now  em- 
ployed . 

Let  us  assume  that  the  cost  of  things 
farmers  buy  stood  at  165  percent  of  the 
1909  14  period.  We  wuuld  next  determine 
the  index  of  the  prices  farmers  got  for  their 
crops  during  the  latest  5-year  period.  We 
have  used  1937-41  as  the  latest  figures  avail- 
able. Let  us  a.ssume  that  this  showed  an 
Index  figure  of  158.  It  would  then  be  nece>— 
sary  to  raise  the  price  of  each  commodity 
7  points  above  the  1937  41  average  to  bring  a 
present-day  parity.  Thus  we  make  tha 
formula  modern,  and.  within  the  limitation 
of  the  price  method,  make  it  equitably  based 
on  the  1909  14  base.  It  might  be  asked  why 
we  use  the  last  5-year  average  Instead  of  the 
last  year  alone.  The  reason  Is  that  seasonal 
fluctuations  are  too  violent  to  accept  any 
single  year  as  a  base.  A  5-year  average  seems 
about  as  short  a  period  as  can  be  justified. 

Because  of  the  effect  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Adminl.stration  program  on  sup- 
plies, when  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
was  not  allowed  to  operate  freely,  wc  have 
taken  into  consideration  the  Government 
payments  which  were  designed  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiencies  of  a  defective  system. 
Gradually,  as  the  5-year  average  advances, 
these  would  be  eliminated  and  the  formula 
would  operate  unCer  more  normal  conditions. 

We  want  to  make  It  plain  that  we  do  not 
claim  that  the  methods  just  described  con- 
stitute a  sound  or  an  acceptable  parity 
formula.  We  merely  claim  that  they  correct 
two  of  the  gross  inequities  in  the  present 
formula  and  should  he  adopted  pending  iho 
development  of  a  just  formula.  Some  modi- 
fication might  be  made  depending  O"^  th« 
extent  to  which  family  labor  is  conmirreA 
anil  Government  paymentj  are  us«<l    Tl** 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  formuli  tends  to 
correct  mcst  of  the  grossest  ineqi  ities  pre- 
vailing in  the  old  formula,  and  that  the 
average  prices  are  f^r  below  those  prevailing 
during  the  last  war. 

Unlei=s  the  parity  formula  Is  eqiiltably  re- 
vised, the  protective  provisions  of  section  3 
of  the  Price  Control  Act  should  b<  retained. 
We  favor  a  revision  of  parity  which  will  make 
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The  only  Item  above  parity  but 
110  percent  or  other  protective 
chickens,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  t 
up    the   shortcomings   of   cur 
control  policies  by  the  claim  tha 
of  chickens  cannot  be  cut  one  and 
cents  per  pound 

We  are  opposed  to  putting  off 
reckoning  tiirough  the  use  of 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  Subsidies  which  meet  1 
order  w  spare  any  segment  of  our 
feeling  the  economic  effects  of  war 
to  future   generations.     We  shou 
cost  as  we  go  as  far  as  we  are  a 
far   as    the    dislocations    of         » 
wUl  permit.    Taxation  alone    .    .: 
on.  for  no  tax  has  ever  been 
falls  eqiutably  on  all. 

2.  Subsidies  are  inflationary 
greater  spending  power  and  at  the 
impair  production  hy  deetrovms 
Th j>se  who  receive  subsicles  .. 
produce  to  the  same  extent 
Ixicume  depMrnds  vn  their  c* 
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lllu.strat*'  how  the  emplcyment  of  ihzte  two 
ba^c  correction*  would  f.id  in  overcoming  the 
worst  incquilicj  of  the  present  formula. 
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it  possible  to  drop  the  llO-percent  limita- 
tion, but  in  all  fairness  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  misleading  attacks  on  the  farmers 
because  of  this  provision,  and  the  continued 
.statements  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  break- 
down in  price  control.  It  has  had  practi- 
cally nothing  to  do  with  the  problems  of 
the  Office  ol  Price  Administration,  as  wLU  be 
shown  by  the  following  table: 
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duced   output  creates  shortage,  one  ol  tlie 
greatest  causes  of    tnflaiion. 

3  Subsidies  lead  to  future  Inflation.  It  Is 
pometimi^  arsrued  that  sul>sidies  are  de- 
flationary because  thev  Increase  debt,  and 
debt  Is  deflationary.  This  is  not  true.  In- 
creased debt  is  dttlationriry  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  taxes  are  levied  to  retire  it  and 
because  taxes  reduce  purchasing  power. 
When  debt  rises  to  a  point  where  taxes  are 
as  high  as  can  well  be  levied  and  Increased 
debt  is  not  reflected  in  any  increa.'se  in  taxes, 
the  increase  in  debt  is  no  longer  deflationary 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  a  dangerous 
threat  of  inflation.  The  history  of  the  world 
shows  that  overbiirdensome  debt  has  been 
wiped  out  either  through  outright  repudia- 
tion or  through  partial  repudiation  by  In- 
flation. 

Our  national  debt  has  become  so  vast  that 
It  has  passed  out  of  the  deflationary  stage 
and  is  a  constant  threat  of  inflation.  Any 
subsidies  which  must  be  paid  from  an  empty 
Treasury  by  means  of  more  borrowing  thus 
.>..u  enormously  to  the  threat  of  inflation. 
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4.  Subsidies  concenl  co?ts  and  delay  or  de- 
feat ell  rts  to  correct  excessive  expenditure. 

5.  Subsidies  promote  Inefficiency 

6.  Subsidies  open  the  way  for  political 
abuse. 

7.  Subsidies  make  everyone  pa;-  for  the 
benefits  enjoyed  by  the  few. 

8.  Subsidies  when  once  used  are  very  hard 
to  get  rtd  of.  They  become  issues  la  political 
campaigns,  and  men  are  elected  t<i  oflr.ce  on 
the  pledge  of  their  continuance. 

9.  Subsidies  destroy  Initiative  c  id  under- 
mine character.  They  arc  not  the  meai:s  of 
building  an  independent,  self-reliant  people. 

10.  Subsidies  are  an  expedient  way  of  dodg- 
ing a  hard  or  disasreeable  is^iue.  I.hey  are  a 
means  of  evading  fundamental  con  ections  iu 
an  unbalanced  economy. 

11.  Subsidies  are  a  means  of  bu  Iding  and 
maintaining  a  strongly  centralized  govern- 
ment and  they  lead  to  dicta torsbii'. 

Su'osidies  as  a  last  rescrt:  Eviry  means 
should  be  employed  to  avoid  the  use  of  sub- 
sidies. If  emergencies  arise  under  -vhich  they 
become  necess^ary.  let  them  be  appiied  at  the 
point  of  processing  or  dslribui.on  where 
profits  and  prices  can  be  kept  under  control. 
They  should  be  limited  to  an  amount  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  avoid  a  coila;ise  in  the 
productive  and  distributive  machinery  of  our 
economy,  and  then  only  after  all  other  means 
have  failed. 

Post-war  adjustments:  No  one  lan  foresee 
all  the  problems  which  will  follo-v  the  war. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  find  ways  to 
maintain  a  high  national  income  so  dis- 
tributed that  it  will  be  used  to  consume 
the  product  of  a  highly  productive  econ- 
omy. Adjustments  in  agricultural  production 
will  be  necessary  extending  over  u  consider- 
able period.  If  we  allow  the  surpl as  produc- 
tion which  farmers  are  develop. ng  lor  our 
needs  to  destroy  farm  markets  and  thus  de- 
stroy the  spending  power  of  over  a  third  of 
the  Nation,  we  will  suffer  a  collapse  worse  than 
that  which  followed  the  last  war.  Seme  defi- 
nite plan  fcr  a  floor  under  farm  prices  at  an 
equitable  level  must  be  devi.sed.  We  h(  pe 
we  may  be  able  to  define  that  level  by  a  new 
and  equitable  parity  formula.  We  also  know 
we  should  be  working  out  means  :or  making 
the  floor  effective. 


Aastr;.!  F.i;hl.  Ou: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAIIKS 


N   HFRM.\N  P  ECERH\RTER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1942 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Spraker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  remarks 
made  by  me  over  the  Mutual  network  on 
July  25,  1942,  on  the  eighth  arniversar>- 
of  the  assas.«:ination  of  Austrim  Chan- 
celor  Dollfuss: 

My  friends,  8  years  ago  today,  on  July  25, 
1934.  Hitler  tried  to  start  his  march  of  con- 
qiiest  with  murder.  His  first  victim  was  the 
Austrian  Nation,  His  gangsters — trained  in 
special  murder  schools  in  the  Thrd  Reich — 
assassinated  the  Austrian  Chancel  3r  Dollfuss, 

It  Is  po6.-ible  that  Iciter  histori£ns  will  re- 
gard this  day — July  25th,  1934,  is  the  real 
beginning  of  the  second  World  War  and  name 
Atistrian  Chancelcr  Etollfuas  as  the  first 
soldier  hero  killed  in  action. 

But  that  first  attempt  was  not  successful, 
and  Hitler  experienced  his  first  .set-baclt  at 
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the  hands  of  a  small  nation.  He  was  wild 
with  rage,  but  decided  instead  to  conduct  a 
subversive  and  fifth-column  campaign  against 
his  neighbor.  Four  years  later,  in  1938, 
seventy  million  Nazis  overwhelmed  six  million 
Austrians;  but  let  us  not  forget — dictators 
win  battles,  but  the  peoples  v;in  the  war. 

Austria  stiil  fights  on!  Austria  fights  like 
the  Dutch,  the  Belgians,  the  Norwegians,  the 
Poles,  the  Greelts,  the  Czechs.  Because  the 
Nazi  censorship  and  the  Nazi  propaganda  has 
drawn  an  iron  tence  of  silence  around  Austria, 
news  of  that  fighting  comes  to  us  only  at  in- 
frequent intervals,  but  it  is  a  known  and  in- 
disputable fact  that  the  people  of  Austria 
are  resisting  valiantly. 

Of  course.  Hitlers  propaganda  machine 
has  tried  to  convince  the  world  that  Austria 
is  a  German  country,  and  that  Austrians  are 
of  the  same  breed  or  stock.  In  some  places 
this  propaganda  has  been  successful  because 
of  the  similarity  of  the  Austrian  and  German 
languages,  and  the  fact  that  Austrian  cul- 
ture had  become  intertwined  with  the  Ger- 
man life,  but  I  say  Germany  has  benefited  a 
hundredfold  more  from  the  culture  of 
Austria  than  Austria  has  benefited  from 
Germany.  And  for  a  thousand  years  Austria 
has  been  a  melting  pot  for  all  of  the  people 
of  Central  Europe,  We  can  think  of  that 
country  as  a  little  America  in  Europe,  where 
all  races  and  creeds  have  been  living  con- 
tented and  peacefully  together. 

All  Americans,  and  especially  Americans  of 
Austrian  descent,  are  willing  to  help  this 
nation  in  its  heroic  fight.  We  shall  never 
forget  that  she  wa:?  the  first  victim  of  Hitlers 
aggression  and  is  still  battling  the  Nazi 
hordes. 

Today  in  our  hearts  we  regard  Austria  as  an 
allied  nation     We  will  not  let  her  down. 

As  an  American  of  Austrian  descent  I  send 
to  Austria  my  best  wishes  and  the  assurance 
that  we  Americans  will  do  all  in  our  power 
to  regain  for  this  brave  nation  her  freedom 
and  a  happy  future. 

We  say  to  the  fighting  Austrians:  "Be  con- 
fident! We  are  fighting  for  liberty,  democ- 
racy, Christianity  and  Justice.  We  know  cur 
aims  are  pure  and  our  cause  is  Just  and  we 
are  determined  to  battle  to  the  end.  We 
know  that  victory  will  be  ours  and  in  the 
new  world  which  will  follow  thiit  victory,  an 
Independent  Austria  will  have  her  honored 
place." 


Pncc  Cuntrol 


and  Lit  V/ar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON   FLBERT  D   THO.MAS 

ui    Ll.^;l 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  14,  1942 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Leon  Henderson,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, before  the  Research  Institute  of 
America  and  the  Sales  Executive  Club  of 
New  York.  The  address,  which  Is  en- 
titled 'Price  Control  and  the  War,"  was 
broadcast  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  and  was  delivered  on  September 
8,  1942,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
New  York  City. 

I  have  received  an  estimate  from  the 
Public  Printer  that  the  address  will  cover 
two  and  two-thirds  pages  of  the  Con- 
cRKssicNAL  Record,  and  that  it  will  cost 
$120. 


There  beins  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tlie  Presid?nt  has  called  upon  the  Congress 
and  the  country  to  provide  promptly  the 
necessary  additional  weapons  In  our  fight  fcr 
economic  stability.  All  cf  you,  I'm  sure, 
agree  with  me  that  action  directed  at  farra 
prices  and  wages  was  Inevitable.  Pending 
before  the  Congress  Is  the  new  tax  bill  which 
extends  further  control  over  fattening  cor- 
porate profits.  That,  too,  I  trust  you  will 
agree  is  a  most  necessary  weapon. 

All  three  \v?re — and  still  are — esfentlal  to 
keeping  our  economic  balance.  The  only  real 
question  has  concerned  the  mechanics  to  be 
used  to  achieve  that  end.  The  President  has 
offered  a  choice.  Today  we  begin  a  new 
offensive  in  the  flght  against  Inflation  and 
for  stability.  Whether  or  not  we  achieve  it 
now  depends  upon  how  closely  all  of  us,  in 
and  out  the  Government,  work  together 
with  a  common  purpose  and  common  deter- 
mination. 

Seme  of  us  in  the  Government  have  earned 
a  certain  amount  of  the  public  disfavor  by 
urging  action  along  these  lines  Icr  many 
months,  I  could  show  you  some  of  the  scars. 
The  Idea  prevailed  that  we,  in  O,  P  A.,  were 
on  the  prowl  for  innocent  sheep,  that  we 
were  stalking  the  economic  Jungle  with  a 
cannon,  hunting  a  lamb.  We  have  been  stalk- 
ing— but  it  hasn't  been  for  sheep.  We  were 
hunting  a  wolf — ycu  know,  the  one  in  sheep's 
clothing. 

Inflation  is  that  kind  of  an  animal — mas- 
querading in  a  false  skin,  glossy  and  rich  and 
very  tempting. 

Inflation  always  appears  in  the  trappings  of 
pro.sperity.  Employment  Is  up.  Wages  are 
booming.  Farm  prices  are  good.  Factories 
hum  day  and  night.  New  acres  are  plowed. 
Pockets  are  full  and  buyinc  is  frantic. 

It's  really  a  masquerade  and  our  masks  are 
a  gocd-tinie  Charley's  grin.  But  when  mid- 
night comes  and  the  masks  comu  off  we 
recognize  ourselves  for  what  we  really  have 
been — dupes  of  our  own  making. 

The  time  today  is  midnight.  There  is  no 
time  left  for  masquerading.  The  world  we 
live  in  today  is  grim  and  bloody.  It  is  a 
world  of  hard  leality  and  of  hard  fact.  It 
will  grow  grimmer  and  more  bloody.  We 
better  count  on  its  growing  harder  before 
it  grows  easier.  It  will  grow  far  more  so 
unless  we  check  ourselves  quickly — unless  we 
are  more  realistic  about  the  Jam  we  find  our- 
selves  in  than  we  have  been  thus  far.  We 
must  look  where  we're  going. 

Those  of  us  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  looking  ahead  find  the  going  rough  some- 
times. I  have  spoken  of  inflation  a.^  a  wolf. 
It  can  be  thought  of.  too,  as  a  disease — a 
disease  that  must  be  fought  with  bitter,  ill- 
tasting  medicines.  This  audience,  particu- 
larly, knows  the  symptoms  of  the  diKcase  we 
are  doctoring.  Yoti  know  that  the  medicine 
Is  necessary.  You  know  that  the  dose  now 
must  be  stronger  If  the  disea.se  if  not  to 
become  epidemic — and  fatal.  Indeed,  many 
of  you  have  lived  through  epidemic  infla- 
tion and  have  seen  its  ravages. 

Yet  there  are  those  among  us  In  America, 
defying  memcr3'  and  common  stiise,  v  ho  have 
been  insisting  on  tempting  fate  in  return 
for  easy  money.  They  have  been  taking  a 
chance  here,  another  one  there.  They  chisel 
a  little  on  this  side  and  a  little  more  on  that 
one.  What  is  the  effect?  It  is  to  weaken 
the  very  controls  that  we  have  agre«..d  upon 
as  necessary  to  protect  ourselves. 

We  all  agree  that  major  adjustments  must 
follow  those  that  have  already  been  made  if 
victory  is  to  be  won.  These  adjustments 
aren't  the  other  fellow's.  They  are  adjust- 
ments which  all  of  us  must  make — as  a  na- 
tion and  as  Individuals,  We  must  see  clearly 
our  i>eril.  We  must  see  it,  understand  it, 
then  face  It  and  lick  it.  When  we  ire  pre- 
pared to  do  that — as  Individuals  and  as  a 


nation — the  controls  of  which  some  of  us  so 
frequently  complain  wUl  rest  lightly  upon  us. 
The  temptation  to  cut  corners  and  to  chibel 
here  and  there  will  be  less  compelling.  But 
until  that  time,  these  controls  will  fall  heavily 
upon  our  daily  lives  and  businesses.  Until 
we  face  up  to  our  respcn'^ibllities  in  th  3 
desperate  flght,  these  controls  will  have  to  be 
prc;?ressively  tightened. 

Victory  in  this  war — and  victory  in  this 
fight  against  Inflation — will  eventually  ba 
determined  by  the  individual  attitude  thi't 
each  of  us  take  toward  both  f  ght?.  As  indi- 
viduals, the  corner  cutters  I  have  mentioned 
are  quite  obviously  not  in  that  frame  cf  mind 
which  spells  victory;  nor  is  the  attitude  of 
mind  which  fees  in  the  Office  of  Price  Admi!i- 
istration  nothing  except  the  exercise  of  an 
arbitrary  and  capricious  authority  the  frame 
of  mind  which  we  need  to  win. 

Let's  look  at  this  matter  of  attitudes  a 
minute.  I'll  give  you  a  couple  that  are  more 
or  less  typical.  The  first  Involves  certain 
violations  of  Office  of  Price  Administration 
regulations.  We  moved  into  the  situation 
via  the  courts.  We  didn't  do  that  to  throw 
our  weight  around.  We  did  it  because  we 
found  gross  violations  of  controls  designed 
to  fight  inflation  and  to  keep  the  cost  of 
living  down.  In  a  single  day  investigators 
in  one  area  found  several  hundred  instances 
of  deliberate  price  boosts  that  would  take  a 
heavy  and  entirely  unjustifled  toll  from  the 
public,  stimulating  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

The  attitude  behind  such  practices  by  pre- 
sumably responsible  members  of  the  businc'a 
community  surely  is  not  consistent  with  the 
attitude  required  to  give  us  the  strength 
and  the  singleness  of  purpose  necessary  to 
win  this  war.  In  fact,  I  say  that  such  an 
attitude  creates  conditions  directly  contrary 
to  the  success  of  our  military  effort,  yet  I 
assume  that  the  individuals  Involved  never 
considered  it  from  that  point  ol  view.  The 
easy  money  blinded  them. 

In  contrast  to  that  attitude  of  mind,  I 
want  to  read  to  you  part  of  a  letter  that 
came  to  me  last  week  from  the  chairman  of 
one  of  our  local  war  price  and  rationing 
boards — a  small  board  in  a  small  community. 
This  m.an  writes: 

"On  January  3,  1942,  when  our  board  wa^ 
appointed,  we  were  called  to  St.  Joseph,  50 
miles  away.  A  terrific  blizzard  had  been 
ragirfe.  We  made  the  distance  in  the  wake 
of  a  snow  plow.  We  were  sworn  in  and  came 
home  and  started  to  work  with  nothing  ex- 
cert  o"r  willingness  to  s?rvc.  We  had  no 
office,  no  equipment,  no  clerical  help,  I  gave 
the  board  my  office  as  headquarters.  I  pad 
the  rent,  furnished  the  furniture  and  sup- 
plies, paid  for  the  light,  heat,  and  telephone, 
and  paid  a  clerk  out  of  my  personal  funds 
for  the  first  month.  We  were  then  author- 
ized to  hire  one  clerk,  which  was  subsec^uently 
extended  to  three  clerks.  We  worked  days  ai  d 
nlght6  trying  to  Keep  up  with  the  work.  Wo 
have  developed  a  most  efficient  and  hard- 
working staff  of  which  we  are  proud.  Wo 
have  Just  been  advised  by  the  State  organiza- 
tion officer  that  our  clerk  help  will  be  cut  to 
two  instead  of  three.  We  cannot  possibly 
handle  the  detail  of  the  office  on  that  re- 
stricted force.  Our  clerks  work  every  day  In- 
cluding Saturday,  and  many  nights  until  10 
o'clock  or  later.  Personally  I  have  given  mora 
of  my  time  than  I  can  afford  to  spare  from  my 
personal  business  and  have  lost  many  hun- 
dreds cf  dollars'  worth  of  businef  s  that  I  might 
have  had.  If  I  had  devoted  more  of  my  time 
to  It,  This  is  not  a  complaint,  as  what  1 
have  done  has  been  done  willingly  and  as  a 
patriotic  service  to  the  war  effort.  It  hps 
been  done  without  any  thought  of  reward 
save  for  the  approval  cf  my  own  conscience." 

There,  I  say,  speaks  a  man — a  good  citizen. 
We  will  see  that  he  keeps  that  third  clerk 
There  are,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  tKoueand* 
more  men  and  women  on  those  war  prle*  *R«1 
rationing   boards   who  are  doing  tineO  JMbs 
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Jus*  as  this  mai  Is  doing  his.  w.; 
that  Job  as  he  is  scein?;  It  and  wht 
Ing  of  their  work  a  truly  major  c 
to  the  success  here  at  home  of  tl 
Ireedom   that  has  now  taken  ou 
boys  around  tlie  wcrlcJ. 

la  the  new  offensive  Egalnf 
v;h  fh  the  President  has  launched 
ni'.t  U'.w  prevail 

In  my  shop — m  the  Office  of  Pr 
Istration — from  here  on  in  we  in 
tlfy  the  President  with   a  strengt 
eis'ence  upon  compliance   with     f 
We  propose  to  enforce  price  regi'.li 
ever  it  Is  necessary  to  enforce  th 
enforc?  them  to  t^e  hilt. 

Nearly   4    :  have    now   p 

the  g?':eral  "n  price  rrgu 

Into  effect.    During  that  time  ou 
ir.'.  d  and— I  am  ccnflcienU— i 
Ir.g   that    American   busmess   ha, 
formed  of  Its   term.s  and   applic 
have  made  adju.-tments  under  t 
tions  when  it  ha*?  t>een  e?tabii.''~ 
h.vp  causrd  vndu?  and  unfair 
have    conducted    a    widespread 
cir.ipa.^n  to  inltrm  bU5ai*-ss  of  it 
cbllga'lons  under  the  act. 

The  Offlre  of  Price  Adminls 
points   of   contact   in    the   field 
aiTectrd    by    Its   rrgulatloiis    than 
Government     agency     exercising 
powers.     To  these  points  those 
b:cn  able  to  go  fcr  Information 
The.se  fi^ld  <  Sees  have  been 
ruate'y  f»s  existirg  funds  have 
more  will  be  opened  for  the 
tot'i  the  customer  and  buslne«F 
r?p:dly  as  citnditions  permit     Thi 
we  have  b^'en  able  to  rtach  Ix^th  t 
and   busmefs   as   a   whole   and 
fcave  ur^ed  business  to  turn. 

EKaiire  wc  have  bo  n  able  to  1 
ne«s  as  a  whole  of  Its  obligation 
act.  ve  may  now  R55um.e  that 
no  longor  an  excuse  for  price,  re 
ticnlng  vieilntlons.    It  never  ha? 
excuse      But   we   have   from    the 
rccrgnized  that  In  an  economy 
complex   as  curs   the  tajk  of  ad 
also  difficult  and  com.plex     We 
to  be  tolerant. 

^  think  that  that  tolerance  h 
dends     For  the  great  majority 
fected  by  our  regulations  have 
the    best    of    th^lr    krowledj;e 
When  errors  have  occurred   thr^y 
willing  and  eager  to  rectify   the 
cooperation    of   American    busir 
American  con£umer  we  are  grate; 
made  »he  burden  lighter     It  has 
ably  aided  us  in  the  fight  to  m 
economic  stability 

Yet    it    would   be  unfair   to    t 
menace  to  cur  effort   as  a  whole 
Inaction  now  to  weaken  the 

Therefore  I  say  to  those  In 
Industry  who  have  seen  violators 
going  unpunished  that  the  time  c 
ance  is  past      Every  willful  vicla 
regulations,  every  landlord  who  se 
rent  control,  every  trader  in  hlick 
goods  under  rat.oniag  or  u.id^r 
whatever   his   m.otive    or   station 
the  war  effort  of  the  Nation.     To 
our    ability    and    appropriations. 
OfBce  of  Price  Administration  wi 
challenge 

We    must    now.    I    repeat,    go 
those  lines      We  cannot   do  c 
the  results  of  failure  to  win  this  bi 
Inflation  and  the  high  cost  of  1 
disaster  throuch  retarding  the 
self.  In  damaied  c  vilian  morale. 
to  maintain  throughout  this  la 
of    homes    to    which    our    soldiers 
re*i!rn  when  the  war  Is  won. 

I  ■'  :•  on  c?n  d'l  all  of  these 
c;  .  ;;v5troy  hemes  as  effectively 
plosives  and  extend  it*  menace  In 
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that  is  to  come.  Yes.  It  can  dim  today  and 
darken  i,cmorrcw.  What  Is  that  tomorrow? 
It  is  one  that  all  freemen  want  and  for  which 
as  freea.en  we  all  must  fl^iht.  And  what  is 
that  fight? 

We  art;  fighting  for  a  land — and  a  world — 
which  tomorrow  must  offer  every  man  honest 
work  at  fair  pay  Just  as  long  as  he  Is  able 
and  willing  to  produce. 

We  ar-;  fighting  for  a  land— and  a  world — 
in  which  a  man's  honest  productive  efforts 
will  assure  him  and  h:s  family  adequate  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  medical  care,  education,  and 
recreat.cn. 

We  are  fighting  for  a  land — and  a  world — 
which  tc morrow  must  offer  freedom  of  enter- 
prise, wi.h  labor  free  of  campuliion,  business, 
and  Ind.  stry  free  of  unreculated  monopoly. 

We  are  fighting  fur  a  land — and  a  world — 
cf  freedcm  for  the  human  spirit  and  the  hu- 
man will .  and  for  the  supreme  dignity  of  the 
individual. 

These  are  our  goals.  They  are  the  goals  to 
which  freemen  aspire.  They  are  things  which 
we  can  achieve. 

But  none  of  them  can  or  will  be  achieved 
except  a.  a  price;  a  price  of  sacrifice  in  blood 
and  treasure  for  many,  a  sacrifice — and  how 
little  it  is  in  comparison — of  prerogatives  and 
privileges,  and  the  business  of  U.iag  as  usual. 
None  of  them  can  or  will  be  acLiieved  unless 
we  here  it  home  now  assume  cur  full  share  of 
responsibility.    Tliat  is  the  least  that  Is  de- 
manded.    Let  no  man  assume  that  this  Is  a 
war  fcr  special  privilege.    Let  no  man  ai«:ume 
that  we  3j:e  fighting  today  for  any  single  indi- 
vidual or  in  the  interest  of  any  special  group. 
I    We  are  all  in  this  war — and  the  stakes  are 
I    all  or  nothing     Tills  Is  a  peoples  war 

This  enormcus  effort  calls  for  discipline. 
Fortunately,  this  great  land  is  quite  ca;;atle 
i  of  Imposing  a  good  deal  of  self  discipline 
when  ncce;S>-'ry  Operations  under  the  gen- 
eral maximum  price  regulation  are  an  ex- 
!  amp!e  of  that  discipline.  It  was  not  written 
as  a  mere  exercise  in  arbitrary  public  power. 
Our  rent  re3Ulatlcns  were  not  des'gned  to 
mcke  life  miserable  for  landlords.  We  are 
not  rationing  gasoline  and  sugar  and  tires 
and  automobile?  and  tj-pewrlters  Just  to  sat- 
isfy an  ambition  fcr  power. 

All  of  these  things — and  those  which  are 
to  come — hnve  been  made  necessary  by  our 
effort  to  k"^p  cur  economy  In  balance  and 
to  distribute  Justly  and  fairly  those  things 
of  which  there  are  not  enough  to  go  round 
under  our  old  scheme  of  free  buying  and 
selling. 

I  am  sure  that  there  Is  no  one  In  this  room 
who  no.v  holds  that  these  efforts  have  not 
been  essential.  I  am  sure  there  Is  no  one 
In  this  room  who  would  abolish  the  price 
celling  en  steel  nor  the  celling  on  copper 
m.    and   a       and  textiles. 

to  permit  I  do  not  want  to  pour  on  a  lot  of  statis- 

tics, bTit  I  can  say  that  the  ceilings  now  In 
siness  and  effect  both  under  the  general  maximum  price 
apparently  regulation  and  under  the  special  orders  which 
our  toler-  i  have  followed  have  saved  the  Government 
or  of  price  I  billions  on  war  contracts  and  the  consumers 
ks  to  evade  !  more  billions  on  *hose  things  which  they  buy 
markets  of  »nd  which  are  so  well  described  as  cost-of- 
mitation—       Uv.ng  itctas. 

-challenges  It  Is  important  for  us  to  remember  from 

:he  limit  of    ,    where  these  regulations  come.     None  of  the 
we    In    the    I   limitation  orders,  none  of  the  rules  we  have 
meet  that    '    adopted  spring  from  any  source  except  war. 
The  Impact  of  th*s  war  upon  us  has  necessi- 
tated ev-^ry  move  we  have  made  and  dictated 
every  action  we  have  taken.     Nazi-ism  and 
the    Fascist    curse    are    the    source    of    the 
trouble.     They    have    mr.de    necessary    the 
strict    self-discipline    we    face.     Upon    them 
rests  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  dis- 
location,    death,     and     destruction     which 
threaten   this   world.     And   so  long   as  they 
!   exi.-t  upon  this  earth  di.'^locatlon.  death,  and 
things.     It        destruction    will   be   with    us.     Therefore.   It 
as  high  ex-        is   Imperative   that    we    must   destroy    them. 
:o  the  peace    I   We  must  destroy  everything  fcr  which  they 
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stand.  It  Is,  after  all,  a  philosop!  y  and  not 
a  man  we  are  fighting.  It  Is  also  a  philos- 
ophy and  not  a  man  we  are  fijihting  for. 
Both  these  philosophies  are  dynamic.  They 
are  mutually  exclusive.  They  cannot  share 
the  world  between  them.  We  ha"e  reached 
that  point  where,  as  I  said  a  mcment  ago, 
freemen's  stakes  are  all  or  nothi.ig.  If  we 
can  grasp  that  point — grasp  It  clearly  and 
without  qualifications  of  any  kind — we  are 
a  long  way  toward  the  victory  we  freemen 
seek. 

With  such  an  attitude  we  can  move  ahead. 
We  see  these  controls  In  their  poper  per- 
spective. We  begin  to  associate  all  of  cur 
activities  with  the  war  itself.  We  begin 
then  to  Interpret  th.^  controls  and  restric- 
tions In  terms  of  military  necessity.  The 
general  maximum-price  regtilatlon  and  the 
individual  regulations  become  Just  rs  much 
a  war  order  as  those  which  are  issued  to  the 
troops  upon  the  decision  of  th(  ir  officers 
Our  perspective  has  been  pretty  foggy  at 
times.  We  have  not  thought  exclusively  in 
terms  of  war.  We  are  finding  it  difiicult — 
some  of  us  in  the  extreme — to  make  the 
necessfiry  adjustments  from  the  comparative 
Independence  of  peace  to  the  collective  effort 
required  in  this  total  war. 

You  would  perhaps  be  surprised  to  know 
how  closely  our  efforts  in  tills  country^ 
efforts  directed  at  stabilizing  the  ecoucmic 
front,  are  observed  by  our  enemies.  They 
do  not  focus  their  attention  exclusively  en 
the  military  moves  we  make,  nor  up;  n  the 
production  of  our  weapons.  They  well  know 
the  importance,  the  vital  Importance  of  eco- 
nomic developments  on  the  home  front. 
They  are  looking  always  for  a  crack  In  our 
economy.  They  know  that  as  that  crack 
widens  the  Nation's  mcrale  is  weakened, 
production  declines,  the  military  ellcrt  suf- 
fers, and  they  can  bei^ln  to  see  victory  for 
themselves — and  practically  by  default. 

Let  Die  Illustrate  that.  Last  week  I  was 
selected  by  the  BerKn  radio  for  a  bit  of  analy- 
sis. The  Nazi  commentator  was  telling  the 
world  how  price  control  in  the  United  States 
under  Leon  Henderson  was  failing.  Part  of 
the  failure  wus  ascribed  to  what  the  Nazi 
characterized  as  inner  political  resistance 
and  lack  of  clearness  in  setting  forth  what 
he  called  the  price-political  objective  He 
was  cheered  by  the  discovery  that  major  con- 
cessions had  had  to  b?  made  tc  special  groups 
In  the  economy.  This,  he  was  conildont. 
pointed  to  a  continuing  deterioration  In  the 
Government's  effort  to  maintain  stability  at 
home. 

Well,  being  the  kind  of  pecple  I  know  we 
are.  the  Nazi  mouthpiece  will  ultimately  have 
to  change  his  tune.  He  will  have  to  change 
it  because  this  country  is  finally  beginning 
to  see  what  we  must  do  to  perfect  the  con- 
trols we  have  established.  It  becomes  in- 
creasingly demonstrable — It  Is  no  longer  a 
theory — that  we  can't  have  part  of  cur  eco- 
nomic forces  controlled  while  other  powerful 
elements  remain  uncontrolled.  We  face  an 
Increasing  menace  to  cur  whole  socitly  if 
prices,  wages,  and  profits  arc  not  held  in 
balance  and  under  certain  restraints  straight 
across  the  board.  Without  such  uniform 
controls  and  without  a  willingness  generally 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  thcoe  con- 
trols, the  Nazi  commentator  would  bs  right 
and  the  title  of  his  talk,  Henderson's  Hope- 
less Fight,  would  have  bsen  most  appro- 
pr  ately   prophetic. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  the  necessity 
for  willingness  to  comply  with  regulations. 
What  does  the  lack  of  that  willingness  imply 
and  where  m.ay  It  lead?  Let  me  give  you  an 
example. 

This  example  happens  to  be  in  the  field  of 
rent  control.  It  involves  a  tenant  and  a 
chlscler — and  th'^re  are  harsher  wo:ds  that 
would  do  as  well.  This  landlord  told  his 
tenant,  a  war  production  worker,  that  he 
wa*  going  to  sell  the  house  the  war  worker 


was  occupying,  and  that  the  tenant  would, 
therefore,  have  to  move.  The  tenant  was  of- 
fered a  chance  to  buy  the  house.  He  didnt 
have  the  money,  however,  and  so  he  moved. 
But  In  order  to  find  a  house  he  had  to  take 
off  3  days  from  his  Job  as  a  war  producer. 
And  when  he  found  the  house,  a  chain  of 
move.5  began.  The  man  in  the  house  he 
found  had  to  m.cve.  He.  vy>.  had  to  take 
time  off  from  a  war  job.  He,  too.  had  to  find 
a  hou.^e.  A.^d  when  he  found  it,  still  another 
tenant  had  to  move.  The  chain  finally  built 
up  to  eight  link? — eight  war-production 
workers  and  their  families  forced  to  move  in 
a  dislf.caticn  created  by  a  single  landlord. 

And  mark  thi^  well.  The  purpose  for  offer- 
ing the  hou'^e  for  sale  was  to  cash  in  on  ihe 
war  boom — to  make  money  and  to  evade  or 
avoid  rent  control. 

Because  of  this  one  landlord,  eight  men  lost 
time  from  war  production.  They  were  sub- 
jected to  the  strain  of  looking  for  new  quar- 
ters in  the  midst  of  an  emergency,  under 
circumstances  v. here  their  bargaining  power 
was  at  a  minimum.  They  lost  a  subs'antial 
amount  la  wages  Their  efficiency  on  the  Job 
was  impaired.  Did  the  original  landlord 
consider  the  consequence  of  his  actions  be- 
fore he  ordered  the  first  man  to  move?  I 
doubt  it.  I'll  give  him  that  much  credit. 
Ke  was  able  to  disasstxriate  himself  entirely 
from  the  v.nr.  I  regret  to  say  that  his  case 
can  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold  on  the  rent 
front.  Such  pecple  are  exercising  the  great- 
est ingenuity  in  trying  to  nullify  rent  con- 
trol These  men,  whose  attitudes  show 
clearly  why  rent  control  Is  necessary,  are  in 
the  front  ranks  of  fighters  against  It — the 
only  kind  of  fighting,  by  the  v;ay.  they  are 
doing.  To  them.  I  also  say,  that  cur  toler- 
ance is  exhausted.  They  are  interfering  d'- 
rcctly  with  war  production.  We  have  letters 
from  war-production  plant  managers  telling 
us  that  workers  forced  to  seek  new  quarters 
have  lost  more  time  than  has  been  lost  to 
the  plants  by  strikes.  I  repeat  that  from 
here  on  in  these  Hitler  helpers  must  expect 
the  limit  we  can  inflict  by  way  of  discipline. 

And  right  here.  I  would  like  to  take  up 
fo"  a  moment  a  question  that  frequently 
comes  to  us  in  O  P  A. — and  an  answer,  en- 
tirely false,  that  is  frequently  given.  The 
question  usually  comes  In  a  letter  that  runs 
something  like  this-  "Dear  Mr.  Henderson:  I 
have  been  told  that  you  have  more  than 
100,000  detectives  in  the  field  who  are  hired 
to  investigate  sugar  and  other  rationed  ar- 
ticles. This  is  ridiculous.  Why  don't  you 
do  something  about  it?" 

It  often  happens,  as  in  this  instance,  that 
the  writer  not  only  asks  the  question  but 
answers  it  himself.  It  is  ridiculous,  and  it 
Isn't  so.  We  don't  have  100.000  detectives 
In  the  field.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  don't 
have  any  detectives  in  that  sense  of  the 
word.  We  in  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
are  not  engaged  in  the  business  of  spying 
on  our  fellow  citizens.  We  are  not  a  gestapo. 
We  do  not  snocp.  Such  investigations  as  we 
make  when  evidence  of  violations  Is  sought, 
are  conducted  according  to  the  established 
ctistoms  for  handling  such  matters  under  a 
democratic  system  cf  government. 

No.  we  are  not  administering  a  prohibition 
amendment.  We  are  not  trying  to  trap  peo- 
ple into  violations.  We  operate  under  a 
statute  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  administrator  of  that  law,  1 
have  very  definite  responsibilities.  One  cf 
these  is  to  see  that  such  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  Congress  are  made  to 
stick. 

There  are  certain  things  we  can  do — all 
Oi  us — to  help  with  this  Job.  To  the  con- 
.sumer  in  general.  1  have  recommended — and 
I  recommend  again — that  in  the  case  of  mer- 
chants operating  under  General  Maximum 
Price  Regulation,  for  example,  you  patronize 
only  those  who  are  complying.     You  should 
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trade  only  where  prices  are  posted  and  where 
the  store  is  trying  its  best  to  be  a  good  sol- 
dier In  this  fight  against  economic  disaster. 

It  may  seem  to  you  as  a  consumer  that 
there  Is  little  you  can  do  in  this  battle.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  a  lot.  It  really 
isn't  hard  to  resist  ihc  urge  to  buy  some- 
thing you  don't  need.  Somebody  else  may 
need  it  and  there  may  not  be  enough  to  go 
around.  It  shouldn't  come  hard  to  resist 
being  wasteful.  We  can't  afford  waste  at 
this  point  We've  had  great  orgies  of  it  in 
the  past.  VVi>  have  been  the  most  wasteful 
folk  on  earth. .  But  let's  cut  it  out  new. 
Pull  in  your  belt.  It's  gocd  fof  you  to  deny 
ycurseive?  some  of  the  things  to  which  you 
have  teen  accustomed.  Make  the  things  you 
wear,  the  equipment  around  the  hotise  last 
longer.  Take  care  of  it.  Conserve  thase  im- 
portant resources.  You  won't  be  able  to  re- 
place the  lawn  mower,  the  egg  beater,  the 
vacuum  cleaner  for  a  long  time  to  come 

Don't  patronize  the  gasoline  and  tire  boot- 
leggers. Well  attend  to  them.  It  isn't 
smart  to  dodge  any  of  the  regulations.  Be- 
sides it  will  be  expensive,  dangerous,  pain- 
ful, and  mortifying.  They  are  designed  to 
protect  all  of  us.  If  they  are  to  .-ucceed, 
they  must  be  observed  In  spirit  as  well  as  m 
fact.  As  I  said,  this  Is  not  an  eighteenth 
amendm.eiit  game  we're  playing.  This  is  life 
and  death.  There  Is  blood  on  the  sands  of 
the  Solomon  Islands — Am.erican  blood — and 
on  the  coast  of  France,  and  in  the  desert  of 
Africa.  American  sailors  are  dying  on  the 
Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific.  Many  heroic 
merchant  seamen,  whose  magnificent  contri- 
bution to  this  war  will  some  day  be  ade- 
quately written,  have  died  to  get  you  gaso- 
line Others  are  dying  to  carry  around  the 
world  the  weapons  and  supplies  our  forces 
need  to  fight. 

Perhaps  If  we  had  seen  the  blood  on  the 
Solomons  sand:  death  In  the  desert — perhaj  s 
if  we  had  been  at  Midway,  or  maybe  if  v.e 
had  seen  an  oil -covered  scorched  body  of  a 
merchant  seaman,  we  could  mere  easily  make 
that  final  plunge  into  the  realities  of  this  war 
and  what  brave  men  and  women  around 
this  world  are  doing  on  the  action  fronts. 
If  we  can't  actually  see  them,  we  must  vi.'-u- 
alize  clearly  Just  these  things  and  act  with 
the  spirit  that  motivates  the  man  who  dies 
In  those  foreign  lands  that  his  country  and 
all  it  mean.=  may  live.  Measured  by  those 
standards  what  kind  cf  a  man  is  he  who  re- 
fuses to  be  summoned  tc  action — to  the  all- 
out  effort  here  at  home?  Ill  skip  the  an- 
swer to  that  one. 

No.  as  the  President  said  last  night,  we 
haven't  quite  gotten  the  point  of  it  all  thus 
far.  We're  still  living  pretty  much  on  the 
fat  of  the  land  with  all  that  that  implies. 
What  sacrifices  have  we  made  who  have  sent 
no  son,  no  father,  no  brother,  or  sweetheart 
to  war?  Is  there  sacrifice  Involved  In  a  na- 
tional income  of  113  billions  of  dollars?  Is 
there  sacrifice  in  400-percent  increases  in 
profits:  In  71 -percent  increases  in  wages  and 
salaries:  in  75-percent  increases  in  farm  in- 
come?    No.  I  think  not. 

We  have  little  cause  to  complain  about 
what  the  war  has  done  to  most  of  us  here 
at  home.  That  is  not  to  say  that  these  In- 
creases in  many  aspects  were  not  Justified. 
It  Is  not  to  say  that  in  factories  and  on  farms 
they  were  not  needed.  It  is  not  to  say  that 
the  reemployment  of  millions  was  not  greatly 
to  be  desaed.  But  it  is  to  say  that  the  luxury 
of  free  spending  cannot  be  continued  without 
disaster.  That  is  why  we  as  a  nation  have 
imposed  controls.  That  is  why  we  have  In- 
sisted that  there  should  be  more.  We  cannot 
do  with  leas  the  things  we  have  to  do  to  keep 
cur  house  at  least  in  minimum  order  and 
ready  for  normal  occupancy  when  this  war 
Is  won. 

Of  course,  the  wage  earner  is  against  re- 
striction on  a  steadily  increasing  pay  check. 


Naturally,  the  farmer  resists  action  that  would 
limit  his  part  of  a  growing  share  In  the  na- 
tional income.  Of  course,  the  sight  of  fatten- 
ing prcfits  being  trimmed  Is  not  welcome  to 
the  beneficiary  cf  these  profits  But  are  we 
fighting  this  war  for  victory  or  for  personal 
profit? 

But  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
Do  you  think  that  John  Brown  from  down  the 
block  went  Into  the  Army,  or  the  Navy,  or 
became  a  flyer  merely  for  the  fun  of  It;  Just 
to  be  in  a  uniform?  No:  Jchn  Brcwn  Is  made 
of  the  same  kind  cf  stuff  as  the  rest  cf  us  m 
this  country.  He  submerged  a  great  many  of 
his  desires.  He  willingly  accepted  Infinitely 
greater  restraints  on  his  freedom  than  we  at 
home  have  had  to  accept.  Johnny  Brcwn 
knows  his  duy  more  clearly  than  Johnny's 
father  snmetimes  does  And  Johnny  has 
placed  his  very  life  at  the  disposal  cf  h  s 
country  and  he  didn't  file  a  lawsuit  to  try 
and  restrain  that  country  from  using  it. 
Could  Johhny  do  more?  He  could  not  Asfc 
yourself  if  you  can  do  more  to  help  at  heme, 
and  I  suspect  the  answer  down  deep  In  your 
heart  will  be  "ves." 
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IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  17.  1942 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Retail  Ga.so- 
line  Dealer  News,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the 
issue  of  August  1942,  entitled  'Improved 
Rationing  Plan  Suggested." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Improved  Rationing  Plan  Suggesicd — Wotrro 
Bring  Coopeeation  From  Dealers.  Motor- 
ists. Suppliers — Present  System  Unsatis- 
factory 

Many  months  ago  we  submitted  to  the 
gasoline-rationing  authorities  at  Washington 
and  also  to  representatives  of  the  oil  Indus- 
try a  method  for  rationing  which  we  believe 
to  be  practical  and  economical  and  with  which 
the  motoring  public  would  cooperate  fully. 
The  plan,  if  put  into  effect,  would  result  in 
real  conservation  of  fuel  supplies  and  at  the 
same  time  apportion,  in  an  equitable  way, 
first,  the  needs  for  war  purposes,  and.  second, 
allot  In  fairness  to  all  the  balance  remaining 
for  the  use  of  the  public.  At  the  same  time 
we  made  these  suggestions  we  presented  some 
constructive  criticism  of  the  present  system 
of  rationing  now  in  effect  in  the  East 

Among  the  things  we  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rationing  board  were  the  predlctloa 
of  widespread  counterfeiting  of  the  coupwn.s, 
the  high  expense  of  printing,  and  the  compli- 
cated system  of  administration.  According 
to  the  public  press,  the  objections  we  then 
raised  were  well  founded,  and  within  the 
past  few  weeks  Washington  officials  are  con- 
sidering Important  changes  along  the  lines 
we  suggested,  as  It  Is  said  there  Is  a  wld« 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  succes*  of 
the  present  system  Without  any  egotism, 
but  because  we  are  trying  to  help  in  this 
emergency,  we  believe  our  original  plan  is 
sound  In  principle  and  is  based  on  many  years' 
experience  In  the  retail  gasoline  field.  W« 
further  feel  that  It  should  be  adopted  In  Its 
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entirety  Ina^ead  of  piecemeal,  a^  apparently 
la  being  done. 


IS  THE  srCCESTT-    RaTT'NTN"  pt-AK  T.-Tr'TI 
SHOCLD  BE  APPLIED    T       laL    F-::.E      ■     T:     N 

It  would  be  practical  to  centra  Ize  all  gaso- 
line supplies  according  to  the  i  eeds  of  th« 
various  distrlcta.  This  could  b«  -eadily  done 
by  the  oil  companies  pooling  ti  -^  -  urces. 

Including    ell    Bupplles    and    t  :  tation 

facilities.     Use  the  500.000  -■  -  dealers  In 

the  country  aa  the  direct  ci ..  .  purchases 

and  supplies  available  for  publ  c  use.  The 
first  step  would  be  the  reg;s  ration  and 
licensing   of   these   gasoline   dea  ers   by    the 

and     furnishing 


Instr'  jctlons   and 


at    any 
application 


rationing  administration 
them  with  the  necessjiry 
printed  forms. 

At  a  specified  date,  to  be  jJubllcly  an 
rounced.  the  motorist  would  :all 
certified  station  for  a  simplified 
card  upon  which  he  would  care  uily  specify 
his  actual  gasoline  needs  for  th  »  coming  12 
months,  together  with  other  nee  -ssary  Infor 
matlon.  This  card  would  then  >e  mailed  to 
the  liocal  rationing  board,  a  volui.teer  crganl 
z?.tion  set  up  by  the  Oil  Coordinator's  Office. 
The  application  should  be  In  the  form  of  a 
Bvorn  statement  and  specify  thi  number  of 
miles  traveled  durmg  the  past  12-month 
period,  number  of  gallons  us?d 
period,  and  the  percentage  he  agnes  to  reduce 
that  amount  during  the  ensuiug  12-month 
period.  This  would  not  only  coiserve  gaso 
line  but  also  cur  vital  rubber  supply  and 
would  provide  flexible  control  of  other  re- 
Bcurcrs.  It  could  be  applied  to  the  fuel-oil 
situation,  which  is  dally  becc  mmg  more 
critical,  especially  for  eastern  consumers 

On  the  basis  of  Information  feceived,  the 
rationing  board  would  issue  a 
motorist,  showing  number  of 
which  ho  Is  entitled  for  a  12-mDnih  period. 
This  card  would  be  of  a  standad  color,  ac- 
cording to  class  of  con.sump'lo  1.  by  which 
the  dealer  could  readily  Identify 
ers  requirements  Weekly  amfcunts  would 
be  printed  on  the  margin  of  thi'  card,  to  be 
punched  out  as  purchases  were 
motorist  would  not  be  restrictet  to  1  week  s 
supply  at  a  time,  being  governec  only  by  the 
amount  of  his  year's  allotment. 


be  purchased  as  needed.  Accon  panylng  the 
card  would  be  a  windshield  st  cker  of  like 
color  for  fxirther  identification  of  the  pur- 
chaser's allotment  under  the  ra  loning 

If  the  motorist  found  that  he  needed  addi- 
tional gasoline  for  absolutely  e  isential  pur- 
poses, he  could  apply  to  the  rationing  board, 
which  would  investigate  his  clat  n  and  make 
a  decision,  based  on  all  the  factf  in  the  case. 
The  motorist  would  have  the 
making  an  appeal  to  Washing' en  over  the 
decision  of  the  local  board 

Further  control  would  be  brbught  about 
by  numbering  the  rationing  cirds  for  the 
dealer's  recording  of  individual 
used  as  the  basis  for  his  securins  a  fair  quota 
Irom  his  supplier. 

We  believe  the  present  ■ 
has  been  disappointing  to  both 
ties  and  the  public  and  that  th: 
cause  the  oCaclals  have  not  h  ad  sufficient 
faith  In  not  giving  the  motor-.-^^  p'lbllc  the 
important  part  they  should  '  .  .•  By  that 
we   mean   that   officialdom   must  realize    the 
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card   to  the 
gallons    to 


which  could 


ng  system 
the  authori- 
Is  ?o  be- 


1 
average  American  cit:zen  Is  pa'potic  to  the 

highest  degree  and  will  do  any:!-!  =;  r.  cessary 
to  help  win  the  war.  He  will  .l. >■  v  Jir-.tary 
cooperation  to  the  fuller-  c:  .  •  •  b:'  he 
must  be  asked  to  give  it.  Tii..-  Cucper-iticn 
will  start  with  the  half  million  gasoline  deal- 
ers ay.  x.;i  freely  give  of  tV.t  •  ■  ,:r.-'  'n  mak? 
a  ::  :::::  'i-sense  rationing-  i;.'|.  ^--ce^^tul 
I':-'  '  ■:  '■■>  they  are  concern-  i  'p.tv  r.a-- 
pr  .  ::  '  eir  patriotism  and  ::y/'  :•  i:.--^  •. 
the  recent  rubber-salvage  can  Li.Tn  w 
resulted  In  thousands  of  tons  t :  '  .  -  pr- 
material  being  collected  throi:  n  *;  e 
tlons.     Tliey  will  be  foUow-oa   :  i    -i.e   mc.cr- 
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Ists  In  every  comer  of  our  land  who  will  then 
f»el  that  they  are  on  their  honor  with  a 
deflnlt*  euid  personal  part  In  winning  the 
»ii:  Those  who  say  this  cooperation  will 
in  -.  o«  forthcoming  have  little  confidence  In 
our  people  as  a  whole  or  In  our  democratic 
way  of  life  The  motorists — the  people  them- 
selves— can  solve  this  problem  and  will  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices  willingly  If  called 
upon  for  support  cf  a  common-sense  plan. 


Snort:;£;e  -)f  M?npC'V.:r 
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HON.RODtRTM.LAruLILTI 

Oy   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1942 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President. 
In  Its  war  effort  this  country  has  gone 
from  one  shortage  to  another,  from  one 
bottleneck  to  another.  In  my  opinion, 
we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
shortage  and  crisis  of  all,  and  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "America  Faces  a 
Manpower  Muddle,"  which  I  have  writ- 
ten for  The  Progressive  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America  Faces  a  Manpowik  Muddli: — Unless 
There  Is  Swift.  Vigorous  Action  by  the 
Government,  the  Crisis  in  Manpower  Dis- 
THiBtmcN  Will  Make  All  the  Other 
Shortages  in  the  War  Effort  Shrink  Into 
Insignificance 
(By  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette.  Jr.) 

Bottlenecks.  It  seems,  are  fast  becoming  an 
American  institution.  In  our  efforts  to  put 
the  Nation  on  an  all-out  war  basis,  we  have 
stumbled  on  one  right  alter  another.  Alu- 
minum, steel,  machine  tools,  rubber,  ships — 
to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  crucial  ones — 
are  the  symbols  of  unpreparedness,  lack  of 
foresight,  and  industrial  failure. 

These  have  kept  America  from  throwing 
its  full  weight  into  the  war.  And  now  an- 
other potential  bottleneck  In  our  war  effort  Is 
[  lo«ming  up  on  the  horizon,  we  are  coming 
face  to  face  with  a  shortage  of  manpower. 

It  Is  estimated  that  we  have  a  total  labor 
force  of  approximately  56.100.000  men,  with 
the  possibility  of  expanding  It  to  70  or  75 
million,  if  women  are  extensively  pressed 
Into  service,  and  provision  is  made  for  the 
care  of  their  children  at  day  schools  while 
they  work. 

MORE   than    a    QUANTTTT    PROBLEM 

Against  this  supply  are  the  demands  of 
both  the  armed  forces  and  the  agricultural 
and  Industrial  production.  There  is  talk  in 
official  quarters  of  putting  10.000.000  men 
under  arms  before  the  war  is  over.  War  pro- 
duction will  probably  require  20.000.000  by 
the  end  of  1943  and  still  more  In  1944. 

Beyond  that  are  the  needs  of  the  civilian 
workers  themselves  and  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, the  women  and  children,  for  whom  there 
must  be  food,  clothing,  housing,  medical 
care,  and  transportation.  All  this  will  require 
the  balance  of  our  labor  force,  and  more.  toe. 

[  From  a  quantitative  standpoint  alone,  the 
r.anpower  problem  will  be  serious  enough. 
bu'  It  is  more  complicated  than  that.  A  hun- 
c'  *  fl  unemployed  hodcarriers  wlU  not  solve 

1    liif  manpower  problem  where  one  arc  welder 
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Is  needed.     Urban  residents  cannot  handle 
farm  work  without  hurting  production. 

Already  when  the  armed  forces  number  less 
than  6.000,000  there  are  acute  labor  shortagos 
on  the  farms  and  In  vital  lines  of  war  pro- 
duction. The  production  of  coal,  lumber, 
metals,  aircraft,  and  ships  Is  being  seriously 
hampered  by  Insufficient  supplies  of  skilled 
labor.  Cities  like  Portland,  Baltimore,  Akron, 
and  Detroit  are  finding  they  cannot  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  their  Industries. 

draft  boards  run  the  show 

In  a  list  of  627  selected  occupations  es- 
sential to  war  production  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  this 
agency  repwrts  on  the  basis  of  data  gathered 
last  May,  that  labor  shortages  prevail  in  165 
occupations,  or  31  percent  of  the  entire  list. 
In  44  percent  of  these  short  occupations,  the 
shortage  runs  over  1.000.  In  other  words, 
there  are  over  1.000  more  jobs  In  each  of  these 
occupations  than  there  are  qualified  people 
to  fill  them,  either  fully  or  partially  tralnf'd. 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  was  estab- 
lished by  the  President  last  April  and  assigned 
the  responsibility  for  mobilizing  the  Nation's 
manpower  and  guiding  it  Into  channels  where 
It  could  contribute  most  effectively  to  the 
war  effort. 

So  far  its  efforts  have  served  only  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  doing  something.  The 
draft  boards  are  still  running  the  business 
end  of  the  manpower  program,  and  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  draft  boards -has 
been  to  furnish  men  for  the  armed  forces. 
Providing  for  war  Industry  Is  only  secondary. 

As  a  resUlt,  the  educational  campaign  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  on  behalf  of 
essential  production  at  home  has  simply 
added  to  the  welter  of  confusion  that  has 
enveloped  the  manpower  problem  like  a 
smokescreen  since  the  first  days  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System. 

it  does  not  make  eensb 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  has  Issued 
a  list  of  138  essential  activities  vital  to  the 
war  effort  on  the  home  front.  It  Is  preparing 
a  larger  list  of  essential  occupations.  The 
plan  seems  to  be  that  a  qualified  man  engaged 
In  one  of  these  essential  occupations  must  be 
deferred  until  a  replacement  can  be  found. 

But  this  plan  is  knocked  Into  a  cocked  hat 
when  Selective  Service  officials  issue  sweeping 
statements  that  no  unmarried  man  will  be 
allowed  further  occupational  deferment  from 
the  Army  and  that  ultimately  all  physically 
fit  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  44  will  be 
in  the  armed  forces. 

The  Impending  manpower  problem  in  war 
industries.  In  agriculture,  in  transportation, 
communications,  public  utilities,  and  govern- 
mental services  vital  to  the  organization  and 
direction  of  the  war  effort  makes  It  manda- 
tory that  we  look  ahead  and  plan  on  an  over- 
all  basis. 

We  need  fighting  men  in  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Coast  Guard, 
but  those  men  need  others  working  at  home 
building  planes,  tanks,  and  ships,  making 
munitions,  producing  food,  running  the  rail- 
roads to  haul  supplies,  men  and  women 
guarding  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  civil- 
ian front  and  In  the  Government  coordi- 
nating all  the  various  military  and  economic 
phases  of  total  war. 

mat  be  worst  muddle  tet 
Tlie  day  has  long  since  passed  when  the 
fighting  man  was  self-sufficient  In  the  field. 
In  modern  war,  it  has  been  estimated,  it 
takes  16  men  at  home  to  sustain  1  fighting 
man  at  the  front. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  talking  and  start 
acting  toward  an  over-aU  coordinated  plan 
for  the  mobilization  of  manpower  on  the 
home  front  as  well  as  on  the  fighting  front. 
It  should  be  recognized  that  both  are  im- 
portant and  absolutely  essentifd  In  the  sue- 
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cess  of  total  war.  Men  should  serve  where 
tlieir  skills  can  be  used  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. 

Unless  the  Government  acts  with  speed 
and  vigor,  the  manpower  muddle  will  make 
all  the  other  shortages  shrink  into  Insig- 
nificance. 


G';-ri;e  Washins:ton  on  Price  StabiSization 


IX  :  ENSIGN  OF  RfM. •■.;'•., K.- 


HON. SOL  BLOOM 


IN  THE  HOUSE  UF  Rl-i  iiEfcEN  IA  ll'/LS 

Thyr>^day.  September  17.  1942 

M. .  EL'JUM.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Labor 
Day  our  President  appealed  for  action  to 
halt  the  menacing  ri.'^e  in  prices.  Tliis 
message  was  the  fourth  direct  appeal 
from  the  Executive  to  the  Congress  to 
stabilize  prices.  I*  v  as  the  fourth  within 
15  months. 

May  I  say  that  it  must  give  great  com- 
fort to  the  Axis  that  our  Chief  Executive, 
burdened  with  the  many  problems  of  a 
plobal  war.  should  have  to  appeal  four 
times  to  the  Congre.ss  for  action  on  a 
danger  which  gravely  threatens  every 
living  American. 

It  was  never  intended  uy  Ltie  writers  of 
our  Constitution  that  the  Executive 
should  be  frustrated  by  the  inaction  of 
Congress;  certainly  never  in  time  of  war. 
The  writers  of  the  Constitution  had 
learned  the  consequences  of  legislative 
inaction  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Then,  as  now.  the  people  ol  the  United 
States  had  a  great  popular  leader,  George 
Washington.  Then,  as  now.  Washmgton 
pleaded  with  the  Continental  Congress 
and  the  State  legislatures  to  provide  ef- 
fective price  controls.  And  then — but  I 
pray  God  not  now — the  lawmakers  failed 
to  provide  adequate  sanctions  against  the 
economic  disorder  which  weakened  the 
American  forces,  impoverished  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Revolution,  and  prolonged 
the  war  by  many  months  of  bloodshed 
and  suffering. 

As  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, Washington  certainly  never  de- 
signed the  framework  of  our  Govern- 
ment so  as  to  expose  any  future  Com- 
mander in  Cliief  of  our  armies  to  the 
almost  fatal  handicaps  which  a  leader 
less  great  than  Washington  might  never 
have  survived. 

In  one  of  his  darkest  hours,  March  31, 
1779,  Washington  wrote  to  James  Warren 
an  eloquent  denunciation  of  the  preda- 
tory bands  who.  then  as  now,  had  their 
eyes  so  fixed  on  the  main  chance  and  on 
their  personal  advantage  that  they  were 
blind  to  the  con.;.,  n  danger.    He  asked: 

Is  the  paltry  consideration  of  a  little  dirty 
pelf  to  individuals  to  be  placed  in  competition 
with  the  essential  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
present  generation,  and  of  millions  yet  un- 
born? 

Shall  a  few  designing  men  for  their  own 
aggrandizement,  and  to  gratify  their  own 
avnrlce,  overset  the  goodly  fabric  we  have 
been  rearing  at  the  expense  of  so  much  time, 


blood  and  treasure?  And  shall  we  at  last 
become  the  victims  of  our  own  abominable 
lust  for  gain? 

Forbid  It  heaven!  forbid  It  all  and  every 
State  In  the  Union!  by  enacting  and  enforc- 
ing effl?acious  laws  for  checking  the  growth 
of  these  monstrous  evils,  and  restoring  mat- 
ters, In  some  degree  to  the  pristine  state  they 
were  In  at  the  commencement  of  the  War. 

Our  cause  Is  noble,  it  Is  the  cause  of  man- 
kind, and  the  danger  to  It,  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  ourselves. 

In  his  earlier  letters,  Washington  noted 
gloom.ily  how  the  needs  of  military  oper- 
ations were  bringing  about  a  rise  In 
prices,  much  as  they  do  today.  His  quar- 
termaster, he  reported,  was  unable  to  buy 
even  at  advanced  prices  the  firewood, 
oats,  and  hay  needed  for  the  camp.  He 
wrote  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature: 

I  have  great  reason  to  believe,  that  this  Is 
an  artificial  scarcity,  partly  created  by  some 
persons  who  are  monopolizing  those  articles. 
In  order  to  advance  the  price  and  partly  by 
the  possessors  of  them  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  camp,  who  keep  them  in  order  to  profit 
by  our  distress. 

Washington  was  alive  to  the  practical 
necessities  of  industry  and  trade,  but  he 
did  not  see  why  these  necessities  should 
nullify  the  war  effort.  Speaking  of  "the 
exorbitant  price  enacted  by  merchants 
and  venders  of  goods,"  he  wrote  to  the 
President  of  Congress,  on  August  16. 
1777: 

I  am  sensible,  the  trouble  and  risk  in  Im- 
porting give  the  adventurers  a  right  to  a 
generous  price,  and  that  such,  from  the 
motives  of  policy,  should  be  paid;  but  yet, 
I  cannot  conceive  that  they,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  every  principle  of  generosity,  of 
reason  and  of  justice,  shoxild  be  allowed.  If  It 
Is  possible  to  restrain  them,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  and 
to  amjibs  fortunes  upon  the  public  ruin. 

Washington  complained  that  his  oflQ- 
cers  could  not  pay  living  expenses  from 
their  salaries.  "A  rat  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse  is  not  to  be  bought  at  this  time 
for  less  than  £200,"  he  told  Gouverneur 
Morris. 

Farm  prices  then,  as  now,  were  at  the 
head  of  the  procession  in  the  general  in- 
flationary advance.  Washington  wrote 
to  John  Parke  Custis: 

The  real  difference  between  the  prices  of 
all  kinds  of  country  produce  now  and  before 
the  war  Is  greater  than  between  specie  and 
paper. 

The  threat  of  rising  prices  prompted 
General  Wa.shington  to  circularize  all  the 
States  in  1780  with  the  message  that: 

The  price  of  everything,  men,  provisions, 
and  so  forth,  are  raised  to  a  height  to  which 
the  revenues  of  no  government,  much  less 
ours,  would  suffice. 

That  Washington  realized  how  the 
failure  to  stabilize  prices  was  prolonging 
the  war  and  weakening  the  American 
cause  is  certain. 

In  a  letter  to  Lund  Washington,  May 
29,  1779,  he  said: 

I  cannot,  v-nh  any  degree  of  patience  be- 
hold the  Infamous  practices  of  speculators, 
monopolizers,  and  all  that  class  of  gentry 
which  are  preying  upon  our  very  vitals,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  dirty  pelf,  are  putting 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  country  Into 


the  most  Imminent  danger,  and  continuing 
a  war  destructive  to  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  valuable  part  of  this  community,  which 
would  have  ceased  last  fall  as  certain  as  we 
now  exist  but  for  the  encouragementa  the 
enemy  derived  from  this  source,  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  money  (which  In  a  great  measure 
is  the  consequence  of  It)  and  our  own  in- 
ternal diversions. 

I  have  said  that  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  act  upon  the  requests  of  the  Presi- 
dent must  afford  great  comfort  to  the 
Axis.  Note  that  on  March  27.  1779. 
Washington  wrote  to  George  Mason  as 
follows: 

Our  enemy  behold  with  exultation  and  Joy 
how  effectually  we  labour  for  their  benefit; 
and  from  being  In  a  state  of  absolute  de* 
spalr.  and  on  the  point  of  evacuating  Amer- 
ica, are  now  on  tiptoe:  nothing,  therefore.  In 
my  Judgment  can  save  us  but  a  total  reforma- 
tion in  our  own  conduct,  or  some  decisive 
turn  to  affairs  In  Europe.  The  former  alaJl 
to  cur  shame  be  it  spoken!  Is  less  likely  to 
happen  than  the  latter,  as  It  Is  now  con- 
sistent with  the  views  of  the  spccvilatora, 
various  tribes  of  money  makers,  and  stock 
Jobbers  of  all  denominations  to  continue  the 
war  for  their  own  private  emolument,  with- 
out considering  that  their  avarice,  and  thirst 
for  gain  must  piunge  everything  (including 
themselves)  in  one  common  ruin. 

The  rise  in  prices  threatened  to  destroy 
the  Army.  Such  a  simple  necessity  as 
soap  became  so  exF>ensive  that  soldiers 
could  not  buy  it.  The  "consequent  dirti- 
ness." Washington  wrote  Elbridge  Gerry, 
"adds  not  a  little  to  the  diseases  cf  the 
Army."  He  reported  formally  to  the 
Congress  that  "it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  con- 
troverted that  the  officers  cannot  support 
themselves  with  their  present  pay,  that 
necessity  will  oblige  them  to  leave  the 
service."  As  early  as  September  24.  1776. 
Washington  had  written  as  follows  to  the 
President  of  the  Congress: 

However  high  the  men's  pay  may  appear. 
It  Is  barely  sufficient  In  the  present  scarcity 
and  dearness  of  all  kinds  of  goods  to  keep 
them  In  clothes,  much  less  afford  support 
to  their  families. 

The  failure  to  stabilize  prices  bore  so 
heavily  on  the  patience  of  the  soldiers 
that  in  the  midst  of  his  desperate  cam- 
paigns, Washington  had  to  contend  with 
mutiny  in  his  own  ranks.  On  May  27, 
1780,  he  advised  the  President  of  the 
Congress : 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  two  colonels 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line  in  whom  I  have  the 
utmost  confidence,  who  were  called  to  assist 
Colonel  Meigs  to  suppress  the  mutiny  on 
Thursday  night,  that  in  the  course  of  their 
expostulations,  the  troops  very  pointedly 
mentioned  besides  their  distresses  for  provi- 
sion, their  not  t>€ing  paid  for  6  months;  and. 
what  la  of  a  stUl  more  serious  and  delicate 
nature  in  our  present  circumstances,  they 
mentioned  the  great  depreciation  of  the 
money,  its  being  of  little  or  no  value  at  all. 

Distress  and  disorder  in  the  Army  were 
matched  by  distress  and  disorder  in  the 
ciAilian  population.  From  Valley  Forge, 
the  General  wrote  to  John  Augustine 
Washington: 

Your  accounts  of  the  high  prices  of  freth 
provisions  in  Philadelphia  are  true,  but  U 
affects  the  Inhabitants  more  than  the  sol- 
diery, who  have  plenty  of  salt,  meat,  peas, 
and  so  forth. 
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Seeing    th**    demoralization 
American  cause.  Washington  cid 
mcst  to  arouse  other  men  of 
to  the  dangers  of  inflation.     Ih 
to  Burwell  Basset  c  he  wrote 
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It  is  most  devoutly  to  be  wis 
several    States    would    adopt   som^ 
in  ensures  for  the  purpose  of  gi 
the  paper  currency  and  punishme 
ulators   forestallers.  and  other.'-  w 
Ing  upon  the  vitals  of  this  great  cJun 
pvittirg    everything    to    the    utmcpt 
Alas,  what  is  virtue  come  to:  wh 
able   change    has   4   years   produced 
t?mpfr    and    d;5pc«itions    ct    thi 
Ar.u'rica!     It  really  shocks  me  to 


th 


And  to  hi.s  close  relative,  John  A. 
W.KshinKton.  he  confided  in  defp  bitter- 
nv.ss  that — 


Our  conduct   has  been  the  verv 
the  enemy's,  for  while  they  were  d( 
thing  to  prepiire  vigorously  for  th 
now  opening,  we  were  doing  no 
worse    than    nothing;    but    consi 
cautious  I  intended  to  be.  I  have 
than  enough:  ano  shall  add  no 
head,  but  lament,  which   I  do 
icallv.  that  decay  of  public  virtue 
people  were  inspired  at  the  beginn; 
contest.     Speculation     peculation 
their    concomitants,    have    taken 
root  in  almost  every  soil,  that  verj 
but  money  making  is  attended  to 
business  may  get  forward  as  it  ca 
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At  the  outset  of  the  wa;    W 
Hiked  for  governmental  control 
On  August  29.  1775,  when  he 
ating  around  Boston,  he  thus 
the  legislators  of  Massachusett 

That  which  is  usual  and  custom 
cr.8?s.  Is  to  fix  the  prices  to  the 
tides;    bearing  a   proportion   to  w 
ordinary  rate,  and  if  persons  will  i 
with   a  reasonable  tariff,   but  stil 
furnish  such  necessary  articles,  th 
cf    self-preservation    must    authcjize 
compel  them. 
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His  recommendations  callec  for  the 
right  to  order  ceiling  prices  an  1  to  com- 
mandeer goods  at  a  fair  price.  But  less 
than  6  weeks  later.  Washingtc  i  wrote  a 
letter  of  reproach  to  this  same  1  >gislature 
for  taking  a  recess  without  ps'-.'^ing  the 
requested  mea.«ures  necessary  |to  a.ssure 
provisions  for  the  Army. 

During   the   next   winter,  h 
mented  the  Governor  of  New  . 
the  willingness  of  legislators  of 
to  set  prices  on  Army  provi.sionjs 
obliged  to  a.sk  particularly  for 
lation  of  farm  prices. 

Price  ceillngj  alone.  howf>'  rr 
stabilize  price.*;.     That  wa 
as  It  IS  now.     Washington,  in 
dom    ^iflw  that  piam  truth  wh 
dent  i;      •  velt  h&n  called  rep^a 
the  :i'. ttntion  of  Congre.t.s.     ( 
31.  1779.  Washington,  m  a  t 
letter  to  James  Warren,  said; 

L«"  ire*  be  adoptc 

l»h    .•>  .1  ;       •.taller*,    imd 

cr».  and  above  all  to  imk  the  mone^y 
taxes      To  promote  public  and  pr 
omy:    Encourage  manufacture,  eii 
\    Measures   of    this  »ort    gone   he^ 
V^y   the  several  Btates  would   stri 
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Writing   to   his   purchasing   agents,   he 
said: 

You  will  so  concert  matters  as  not  to  Inter- 
fere with  each  other,  thereby  enhancing  the 
prices  of  horses  and  rendering  the  purchase 
more  difficult  and  expensive. 

Seeing  the  desperate  need  to  push  pro- 
duction to  the  utmost,  Washington,  on 
August  16,  1777,  urged  the  President  of 
the  Congress  to  establish  publicly  owned 
and  operated  tanneries  and  other  enter- 
prises to  supply  the  needs  of  the  armed 
forces  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Such  public 
enterprises,  he  commented,  would  be  "of 
considerable  saving  to  the  public  and  to 
the  Arm.y.  at  the  same  time  that  they 
wou'd  contribute  a  good  deal  to  do  away 
part  of  the  uneasiness  of  the  latter,  aris- 
ing from  the  enormous  prices  they  are 
compelled  to  pay  for  necessaries." 

Washington  had  no  patience  with  the 
self-seekers  and  profiteers  who  were  con- 
tributing to  the  financial  disorder.  He 
called  them  the  "murderers  of  our  cause." 
And  he  urged  the  assemblymen  of  Penn- 
.'iylvania  to  bring  these  men  to  "condign 
punishment." 

To  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly.  Washington  wTote  this  con- 
demnation of  profiteers: 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  each  State 
long  ere  this  has  not  hunted  them  down  as 
the  pests  of  society,  and  the  greatest  enemies 
we  have  to  the  happiness  of  America.  I 
would  to  God  that  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
of  each  Srate  was  hung  in  Gibbets  upon  a 
gallows  fi\e  times  as  high  as  the  one  pre- 
pared by  Haman.  No  punishment  in  my 
opinion  is  too  great  for  the  man  who  can 
build  his  greatness  upon  his  country's  ruin. 

Washington  saw  the  financial  disorder 
not  as  a  .separate  issue  in  the  war.  but  as 
a  force  that  might  swing  the  balance  be- 
tween vi:tory  and  defeat.  Indeed,  he 
regarded  the  financial  disorder  as  the 
Achilles  heel  of  the  American  cause.  On 
Novembe;- 1.  1779,  at  West  Point,  he  wrote 
to  Edmund  Pendleton: 

I  am  under  no  apprehension  of  a  capital 
Injury  from  any  other  source  than  that  of 
the  continual  depreciation  of  our  money. 
Every  othi'r  effort  Is  in  vain  unless  some- 
thing can  tjp  done  to  restore  its  credit.  Con- 
gress, the  States  Individually,  and  Individ- 
uals of  ea:h  State  should  exert  themselves 
to  effect  tl-.is  great  end.  It  is  the  only  hope; 
the  last  resource  of  the  enemy;  and  nothing 
but  our  Wiint  of  public  virtue  can  induce  a 
continuation  of  the  war.  Let  them  once  sec, 
that  as  It  Is  in  our  power,  so  It  Is  cur  In- 
clination and  Intention  to  overcome  this 
difficulty,  end  the  Idea  of  conqtiest.  or  hope 
of  bringing  us  back  to  a  state  of  dependence, 
will  vanish  llxe  the  morning  dew;  they  can 
no  more  encounter  this  kind  of  opptjsUion 
than  the  hoar  frost  can  withstand  the  roys 
of  an  all-olrarlng  aun  Tlie  liberties  ui.d 
•afcty  of  tills  country  depend  upon  it.  The 
way  is  plain,  the  means  are  in  our  power, 
but  It  la  virtue  ulune  that  can  effect  it. 

These  are  the  views  of  the  great  and 
unchallenped  leader  of  the  American  po- 
litical tradition.  No  other  character  In 
our  history  has  impressed  the  stamp  of 
his  genius,  his  character,  and  his  com- 
mon sense  upon  the  Nation  so  deeply,  so 
indelibly  as  George  Washington.  We 
marvel  at  his  prescience,  and  his  percep- 
tion  of   fundamental   economic   truths. 


We  know  that  the  dangers  of  which  he 
warned  were  not  imaginary.  There  is 
every  reason  to  think  that,  even  after 
the  victory  at  Yorktown,  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  London  was  confident  that  eco- 
nomic troubles  would  soon  send  the 
American  people  scurrying  back  to  the 
security  of  the  pound  sterlin^r.  Were 
it  not  for  the  generosity  of  our  allies 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
finances  under  the  Constitution,  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Revolution  might  have  been 
erased  by  the  common  bankruptcy. 

It  seems  almost  uncanny  that  the  views 
expressed  by  Washington  more  than  150 
years  ago,  and  the  course  he  pursued, 
should  so  closely  parallel  the  statements 
and  actions  of  our  present  national 
leader.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  And  yet. 
we  Members  of  the  Congress  must  also 
recognize  that  the  parallel  is  no  accident. 
That  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  should  echo 
the  voice  of  Washington  is  inevitable,  be- 
cause both  men,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, have  been  motivated  by  patri- 
otism, by  common  sense,  by  strongly 
rooted  conviction  of  the  rectitude  and 
strength  and  glory  of  the  democratic  way 
of  life,  and  by  passionate  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow  men. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  commanded  by  the  people  :o  carry 
forward  the  American  political  tradition 
established  by  George  Washington.  We 
Members  of  the  Congress  likewise  have 
the  duty  and  responsibility  to  secure  the 
common  good  above  sectional,  class,  and 
group  interest. 

Let  us  close  ranks.  Let  us  join  with 
our  President.  Let  us  speak  with  a  voice 
that  the  Axis  tyrants  may  hear,  ^hat  the 
people  of  these  United  States  are  united, 
and  that  we  shall  move  as  a  mighty  tide 
to  crush  the  enemy  at  our  borders  and 
to  secure  contentment  and  financial 
order  within  the  bounds  of  ou/  farms 
and  the  walls  of  our  homes,  with  neither 
pity  nor  favor  for  those  who  would  stand 
in  the  way  of  this  essential  and  historic 
task. 

George  Washington  appealed  to  legis- 
lators "to  fix  the  prices"  and  "to  regu- 
late the  prices  of  country  prodi  ce." 

Fianklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  asked  the 
Congress  "to  pa.ss  legislation  under  which 
the  President  would  be  specifically  au- 
thorized to  stabilize  tb.e  cost  of  living,  in- 
cluding the  price  of  all  farm  commodi- 
ties, at  parity,  or  at  levels  of  rccen :  date." 

George  Washington  begged  the  legis- 
lators "above  all.  to  sink  the  excess  money 
by  hea\y  taxes." 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  empliasized 
the  imperative  need  of  "heavy  taxes  on 
everyone  except  persons  with  very  low- 
Incomes,  fairly  levied  In  accordance  with 
ability  to  pay." 

By  falling  to  carry  through  the  full 
recommendation.s  of  their  Commander 
In  Chief,  the  legislators  of  Wa.shirgton's 
time  exposed  the  great  cause  of  th(.'  Rev- 
oUtlon  to  defeat. 

Today  the  Commander  In  Ch.ief  of  the 
American  forces  again  bids  us  tD  act. 
We  must  not  trifle  with  the  fortunes  of 
our  country.  Our  enemies  are  itrong 
and  implacable.  Act  we  must,  fcr  oui' 
lives  depend  upon  it. 
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HON.  PZTE  JARMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

TV    r-xr^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur^ciav    S'ptember  17    1942 

Mr.  JAlvM AN  M:.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  t.\.'  iu.  ii:y  u  marks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  recently  rirnr:^rpd  in  the  Nci-  R.-.t 
by  Dr.  Clanton  W  Williams.  D;  W:  - 
liams  is  a  professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  and  well-known  com- 
mentator on  The  Background  of  the  News 
over  a  southern  radio  hook-up; 

AMEEICA   IN    kODSTBEAM 

(By  Dr  Clantcn  W.  Williams) 

July  4th  this  year  Is  far  different  from  any 
Independence  Day  this  Nation  has  ever 
known.  It  must  be  a  day  not  only  of  rededi- 
catlon  to  the  principles  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion was  founded.  It  is  a  day  upon  which  we 
center  our  whole  emotions  and  determination 
to  the  end  that  we  shall  triunaph  over  otir 
present  enemies:  it  should  also  be  a  day  for 
deep  thought  to  the  end  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vam. 

When  the  Army  and  Navy  bills  now  pend- 
ing shall  have  been  signed  into  law.  our 
total  appropriations  for  this  war  shall  have 
reached  the  astounding  figure  of  *229  000.- 
000.000.  They  are  necessary  appropriations 
which  no  one  opposes.  Two  hundred  twenty- 
nine  billion  dollars.  That  is  nearly  50  jxr- 
cent  more  than  was  spent  by  our  Govern- 
ment In  all  Its  hl.stoi7  prior  to  1&40 — includ- 
ing all  governmental  expenditures  plus  ap- 
propriations for  the  War  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, the  War  of  1812.  the  wars  wl:h 
Mexico,  the  War  Between  the  States,  the 
Spanish-American  War,  the  first  World  War, 
and  the   New  Deal  war  against  depression. 

All  these  229  billions  and  more  to  come 
could  have  been  spent  for  social  progress;  in- 
stead they  must  be  rpent  now  for  self-preser- 
vation. They  arc  being  jjourcd  down  the  rat 
hole  Jointly  bored  by  American  negation,  eco- 
nomic frustration,  and  International  gang- 
sterism. We  have  said  we  were  going  to  win 
the  peace — and  we  mean  It.  Well,  somewhere 
along  the  line  we  must  take  time  out  from 
the  problems  of  present  warfare  to  examine 
the  age  In  which  we  are  living. 

There  have  been  bullies  and  crocks  and 
gangsters  In  all  ages.  Tlicre  will  continue  to 
be  these  iintU  the  end  of  animal  and  even 
plant  life.  H;t:«  in  hi  1  Mi-  Imia  are  not 
new  creaturth      Ni  ;..  .  a.  principles  of 

their  phllofccpl.;,  lu  cur  t.  .-'  ty  •■->  iM-f 
centered  our  1. .I'll iir  on  Lou;.'- Xi'v  u.  ,:,-^  in, 
Santa  Anna,  and  ttu  K..  .  •  r.  Yet  once  we 
fought  on  the  side  cI  .N.ij;;;leon.  the  Adclf 
Hitler  of  his  day.    The  actual  objective   of 
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was  a  tune  when  the  Filipinos  fought  u.s  m 
guerrilla  warfare:  and  another  when  they 
died  beside  our  boys  on  Bataan.  I  might  add 
that  I  cut  my  eye  teeth  listening  lo  the 
atorles  of  Yankee  atrocities,  many  of  which 
were  true. 

Now.  I've  recalled  all  this  to  show  you  how 
fickle  are  the  careers  of  peoples  Anyone 
who  thinks  that  our  present  set  of  friends  are 
destined  to  remain  such — or  that  our  present 
enemies  are  always  to  be  our  enemies — sunply 
does  not  know  any  history  or  Is  incapable  of 
broad  perspective. 

This  war  is  not  necessarily  the  product  of 
the  evil  niachi nations  of  any  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals, nor  even  of  the  greed  of  one  or  two 
races  of  human  bcmgs.  Not  that  we  must 
not  whip  otir  enemies,  for  if  we  don't,  they'll 
destroy  us  as  such.  But  simply  the  crushmg 
of  the  Germans.  Italians,  and  Japs  should 
not  be  the  goal  toward  which  we  must  aim. 
Looking  over  otir  own  history,  il  we  had 
crushed  and  obliterated  every  people  with 
whom  we  Americans  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  fought  since  1607.  there 
would  today  be  no  Amerlcaii  Indians,  no 
Spaniards,  no  French,  no  Englishmen,  no 
Mexicans,  no  Canadians,  no  Filipinos,  no 
Germans,  no  Hungarians,  no  Croats,  no  Bul- 
garians, no  Turks,  and.  of  course,  no  Yanke€-s. 
At  one  time  or  another  we  have  eitler  hated 
or  been  hated  by  nearly  every  race  or  naUon 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

No.  this  war.  looked  at  from  a  detached 
position,  is  something  bigger  than  we  think — 
even  though  it  be  the  mcst  all-embracing 
total  war  of  man's  history.  There's  a  big 
revolution  going  on.  my  fellow  Americans,  and 
it  l&n't  easy  to  see.  We  stand  a  very  fine 
chance  of  losing  the  peace,  unless  we  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  causes  of  this  war.  And 
I  mean  the  underlying  causes — not  the  per- 
sonal greed  of  Nazis.  Fascists,  and  Japs — not 
the  Prussian  militarism  and  the  spirit  of 
H    Kk      I'hiu  of  the  sons  of  Nlppc;n 

H  '  ■,  with  all  his  neurofiis  and  warped 
Ideas,  basically  hit  the  keynote  of  our  age 
when  he  talked  about  his  new  order  in  Europe. 
Of  course,  that  was  pure  dirty  geopolitics  and 
aimed  secretly  at  realization  of  the  egotistical 
ends  of  a  so-called  master  race.  Even  so,  he 
held  out  to  the  depression-dulled  peoples  of 
Europe  hopes  of  a  decent  economy  with  ever- 
Increasing  standards  of  living  for  the  masses. 
These  were  false  hopes,  of  course,  but  he  was 
playing  on  a  beautiful  chord.  It  was  such 
good  propaganda  that  the  Japs  took  up  the 
cry  and  proclaimed  that  they  were  about  to 
build  a  new  order  In  Asia  They  had  strong 
arguments,  too.  The  Japs  could  point  to 
British  Imperialism  The  Narls  could  point  to 
pluto-dcmocracy    and   dollar   diplomacy. 

Meantime,  communism  had  come  with  its 
Ideas  of  the  Third  Internationale — to  destroy 
privilege,  to  level  off  the  whole  human  race, 
so  that  there  would  l>e  no  rich  and  no  poor. 
It  was  an  Impractical  Idea,  and  counter  to 
all  the  bB.sIc  rules  of  blo1op\  M  f.  are  not 
created    eqiial    any    more    li  rn    U    or 

chlekeni  are;  only  In  the  sight  of  Ood  and 
before  the  bnr  of  Jivtlce,  may  that  pmloao- 
phy  hold.  CommunUm.  too,  was  playing  on 
a  beautiful  chord.  Pure  communlam  failed 
even  In  RUMla. 

Dill...   ...V   y...>.  ,./.    ,Mfr  ideolofy— Ub«r»l 

rui'lty  und  blood- 

<         <!  JUS- 

<!      r    the 

■i-ciion  of 

!>:  n«'*6.    It 

:   1  ■  .    ;*-  ' 

y.,-,  •■:  ,f-    ;    'III'  ;>«■'  'i.K'     Il    u  ■*...  lur 

-    :   :(i    III  u    [.    1.   i;r    or    the   same 

:  r  :       i.  .;    (-.<  ;:,•'  "  acy   has  failed 

t;j.  f;,v!.-  :>.... u-.-  It  haa  never 

:.  ,.tii     ..       ..:.    -l.e  boundaries 

ci    II, .;..;.. ...--::.       The    apex   of 

its  shortcoming  may  be  found  In  the  cureera 
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of  William  E  Borah,  Hiram  Johnson,  and 
Burton  K.  Wheeler.  It  may  be  found,  too.  In 
the  selfiih  use  of  the  machinery  of  the  League 
of  Nations  by  England  and  France  I  could 
point  also  the  accusing  finger  at  Republican 
high   tariffs   and   international    cartels. 

Ideologically,  too.  there  arc  other  organiza- 
tions playing  on  the  same  Ijeautlful  chord. 
They  run  ail  the  way  from  Mahalma  Qanclhl 
and  his  passive  resistance  to  the  principles 
of  Klwanie  International — from  Free  Ma^onry 
to  the  International  Red  Ctqsp.  frcm  Greek 
letter  fraternities  to  the  Epworth  League. 
That  chord  Is  even  older  tlian,  but  never  moie 
beautifully  sounded  than,  in  these  words: 
'A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you — 
that  ye  love  one  another  ' 

Now  then  let's  look  briefly  at  hard,  cold 
economics  We  are  In  the  midst  of  tlie 
Indiistrial  revolution.  Every  machine  set  into 
production,  every  successful  experiment  com- 
pleted In  the  chemical  laboratory,  every  ship- 
ment of  gold  which  crosses  a  national  bound- 
ary directly  affects  every  individual  on  earth. 
MUo  Perkins  puts  it  in  these  words.  "We  ure 
engaged  In  a  struggle  that  transcends  th« 
present  war.  This  1*  a  long,  long  fight  to 
make  a  mass-prcductlon  economy  work 
•  •  •  The  battle  will  be  won  when  we 
have  buUt  up  mass  constimptlon  to  a  point 
where  markets  can  absorb  *he  output  of  our 
mass-production  Industries  running  at  top 
speed  " 

As  I  see  my  countrymen,  they  have  been 
almost  as  hampered  by  tradition  as  have  been 
the  BriUsh.  Yet  we  have  imdergone  the 
most  ^nsational  evolution  In  the  pages  of 
history.  In  this  very  plant  there  are  people 
who  have  moved  with  America  from  a  pioneer 
frontier  economy  to  the  heights  of  indus- 
trialization. Many  of  you  remember  the  first 
automobile,  the  flirat  telephone,  the  first  air- 
plane, all  American  inventions.  Nearly  all  of 
you  have  known  the  first  radio,  the  first  elec- 
tric refrigerator,  the  first  dose  of  sulpha- 
thiozole.  But  how  many  of  our  people  have 
stopped  to  realize  that  In  1914  the  United 
States  was  a  debtor  nation,  and  that  4  years 
later  v»e  were  the  world's  mighty  creditor? 
How  many  have  stopped  to  realize  our  posi- 
tion In  relation  to  the  94  percent  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  when  we — one-sixteenth  o'  the 
population  of  the  earth — have  in  our  coun- 
try 87  percent  of  the  world's  monetary  gold? 
Mighty  Germany  with  all  her  66  percent  war 
economy — grsdua'ly  erected  since  1933— 
never  built  60.000  planea,  45,000  tanks,  and 
8,000  000  tons  of  shipping.  Yet  we  are  doing 
It  this  year — and  on  only  about  a  30  percent 
war  economy  On  this  score  alone,  though 
we  number  leas  than  half  the  population  of 
our  combined  enemies,  because  of  our  mighty 
technocracy  and  wealth,  we  will  in  2  yoara 
outstrip  them  nine  times  In  mechanical  war 
B'rength  By  1945  all  other  peopiet.  Includ- 
ing the  RusitlauR  and  the  Britlab.  shn;!  be 
dwarfed  bislde  the  might,  power  of  7  •'  •  ih 
Century  America. 

Into  our  handa  have  t>eeQ  toaacd.  not  just 
the  balance  of  ;  •:  but  the  controlling 
p./Wer  of  the  ra:  Whether  It  t>«  an  un- 

wanted  !        '  I  <  k  Ot   not,  it  U  on  I        I;    > 
drop  It,        A     aid  before,  we  must  p 
for  World  War  No.  3. 

Democracy  U  the  hlghaat  form  cl  g..;<,.ii- 
ment  so  far  created  by  mankind.  It  la  new 
^.a(;„:  ;:.,.'  n  v  vf :  i  "'  '  It«  luccaaa  or  fall- 
L.       1  .    <         i        .  iblic  opinion— an 

opii  .  ..  u  '.  .■  .u  ■•  .  ijLkle,  yet  o'  auch 
maj-  : i  i>  .  :  .  ::.  ments  that  It  alona 
couici   :  :       •:.i  ■■    iiate  majority 

nfceu_u  1-.  .1--;.'.  a  c-ul..:  ;.•_  ..-e  treaty,  even 
in  the  face  of  a  poajlble  antl-Rooacvclt  re- 
action when  the  war  la  over.  The  past  13 
proposed  treaties  failed  of  adoption  largely 
because  public  opinion  was  lethargic.  Ttie 
Senate  even  defeaud  Jefleraon'B  tibuij  tor 
the  Lov.       :  i    p  .  rhase. 
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We    are    today    regimenting    ol 
strength  to  win  a  war.     Suddenly, 
cf   thunder,   this  war   will   come 
We  say  we  are   going  to  win   the 
time.     If  so.  now  Is  the  time  to 
full    regimentation    of    our    intell 
moral   strength.     There   will    be 
lose  then  any  more  than  there  ls 
are  the  issues  of  a  great  debate  w 
new  must  be  argued  to  conclusion 

By  winning  the  peace  we  mean 
shall  not  be  any  more  war      If  t 
no  more  war.  there  must  not  be 
depression      If   there   is  to   be   no 
pression.  there  must  be  a  constant 
of  world  trade     There  must  be  a 
improving  standard  of  living  for  all 
Mass  production  and  mass  consump 
be  made  to  dovetail.     That  mean.s 
lute    necessity    for    the    establishrrle 
powerful    international    government 
must  be  international  law      There 
an   international   court.     There 
international    police   power.     There 
an    international    department    of 
and  an  International  currency.     D< 
be  left  as  the  province  of  boards 
There  must  be  an  international  1 
for  there  will  have  to  be  made  co 
forms,  as  in  all  government.    Nothi 
perfect.     We    are   still   in    the    mi 
history 

It    IS    for    the    individuals    cf    t 
mightiest  democracy  to  decide  wheth 
shall  be  continued  evolution  or  th 
accept   the  alternatives  of  constantly 
ring  depressions  and  wars,  growing 
more  consummz  with  each  passing 

We  lost  'he  peace  of  1919  been 
not  understand  the  issues— beca 
not  start  planning  in  1917.  We 
make  that  tragic  error  again. 
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Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speak 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.' 
Record.  I  Include  the  foUowir 
from  the  Goldfish  Bowl  on  ti 
Dr.  Richard  Qathng,  the  Inven 
GatlinR  (;un; 

ThI  STOHY  or  THK  Oatlinq  ( 

While  bombs,  raining  from  tlv 
ptThaps  the  mont  »pertarulnr  w 
modern  warfare,  their  doatructlvei: 
la  slight  compared  with  the 
Building!*  In  vnrlous  pjirta  cf  the 
crumbling  beneath  hideous  b<im 
the  money  Innsm  nro  imm'-n.*,  b 
cf  llfi"  iH  little  when  compnrcd  ui 
liiK*  down  of  men  by  mnchme-gtin 

And  yet  the  Inventor  of  the  mr 
«'Aa  prompted  by  i\  hvimnnttaria: 
II  desire   to  conserve   life,  w' 
the  weapon.  Jvint  nx  Dr.  Guill 
IMe  of  the  (lid   Persian   fulllnK  ki. 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  lu 
thnt  It  brou«;ht  nn  instantnnrouN 
lcs«  death. 

Dr,  RlchArd  Jord.in  Oatling  wai 
Indianapolis  in  1861  In  n  house  i-. 
rr>«d  station  and  made  it  a  prncMn 
t"ic     rrlvdl  or  tralos  bearing   v 
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also  many  dead  from  the  battlefields  and 
from  the  camps  of  the  Civil  War.  In  his 
capacity  as  a  physician  he  had  opportunity 
to  examine  tae  bodies  of  the  dead  as  well 
as  assist  in  "he  handling  of  the  wounded 
and  sick.  He  was  astonished  to  discover  that 
only  three  cut  of  eighteen  had  died  of  bullet 
wounds:  the  ethers  had  succumtied  to  fevers, 
pneumonia,  and  other  maladies  contracted  in 
the  campaigiii. 

This  seemed  to  Dr  Gatling  to  indicate  a 
needless  loss  of  life  and  purstzance  of  the 
thought  led  him  to  the  conclixsion  that  if 
a  weapon  could  be  devised  which  would 
.«hoot  more  bullets,  fewer  men  would  be  re- 
quired to  fipiit  wars  and  wars  would  in- 
evitably be  of  briefer  duration  if  not  almost 
entirely  discouraged.  That  he  was  as  wrong 
in  his  assumptions  as  were  the  Wright 
brothers  in  thinking  that  the  airplane  would 
prove  a  bles.sing  to  civilization  has  been 
amply  demon.nrated.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  his  imptilse  was  humanitarian  and. 
moreover,  for  a  while  the  world  agreed  with 
him. 

He  built  his  first  machine  gun  at  Indian- 
aptDlis  in  1862  and  demonstrated  it  there  suc- 
cessfully befcr?  a  group  uf  Army  officers  and 
distinguished  civilians.  He  then  ordered  6 
to  be  built  by  Mile?  &  Greenwood,  machin- 
ists, of  Cincinnati  To  the  machine  gunner 
of  today,  the  original  Gatling  gun  would  ap- 
pear crude  indeed.  It  consisted  of  10  rifle 
barrels,  bound  together  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  Roman  fasces.  A  revolving 
magazine  fed  shells  into  the  barrels.  It  was 
mounted  on  wheels  like  a  gun  carriage.  The 
operator  turned  a  hand  crank.  Even  that 
first  machine  gun  fired  200  shots  a  minute, 
a  phenomenal  performance  for  those  days. 

GOVERNMENT    COLD    TO    INVENTION 

The  machine  shop  of  Miles  &  Greenwood 
took  fire  and  burned  down,  destroying  every- 
thing, while  tlie  guns  were  under  construc- 
tion, but  Gatling  persevered,  rebuilt  and  took 
a  gun  to  Washington.  General  Ripley  was 
Chief  cf  Ordnance  and  Dr  Gatling  sought  a 
hearing  and  a  trial  of  his  invention  Ijefore 
him.  The  geni»ral  declared  that  he  cculd  not 
be  bothered  with  the  experiments  of  inven- 
tors He  was.  he  said,  much  too  bu.^y  fighting 
a  war.  In  the  same  way.  it  will  be  recalled. 
Napoleon  was  too  busy  to  give  thought  to 
Rtjbert  PXilton  s  steamboat.  He  was  occupied 
in  dfvismg  means  to  get  his  troops  across 
the  English  Channel  for  on  invasion  of 
England. 

Discouraged  for  the  time  being.  Dr  Ontling 
was  on  his  way  home  to  Indianapolis  when 
he  chanced  to  enct)unter  Gen  Benjamin  P. 
Butler  at  Baltimore  He  r.xplalncd  to  General 
Butler  what  hcd  occurred  and  the  general  be- 
came interested;  so  much  so  In  fact  that  he 
ordered  u  number  of  the  guns  with  the  result 
that,  despite  Oonernl  Ripley's  refusal  to  be 
bcthfred.  the  Gatl.ng  gan  did  .see  service  la 
the  Civil  War.  ll  was  in  the  Petprsburg  cam- 
paign v^heie.  it  Is  related.  ItH  dcvustullng  Uie 
str\>ck  consternation  tn  the  pmall  secte^r 
whirr  a  was  employed.  But  "thnt  was  In 
ISb.'S,  Just  as  tlie  war  was  ending.  Tlie  Ont- 
ling gun  had  little  oppoitunlly  to  fulfill  its 
liuin.intlarinn  nu.>«!(in  m  that  struggle. 

Meantime,  however.  Dr,  Ontling  had  not 
been  idle.  In  1863  he  had  tiikcn  the  gun  to 
France,  where  he  Interested  Napoleon  III. 
The  Moutlgny  mitrnlllrusc  n  short  time  later 
was  largely  bused  oa  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  Gatling  gtin. 

With  the  Civil  War  In  America  nt  an  end. 
the  War  Department  found  tlma  to  look  Into 
the  matter  of  the  Gatling  gun.  Sscreiary  of 
War  Edwin  M  Stanton  and  Oeneral  Dyer, 
then  Chief  of  Ordnance,  had  trlal-i  conducted 
at  Wa.ihlngton.  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  nt 
the  Frnnkford  Arsenal  in  Philadelphia,  with 


the  result  that  100  guns  were  ordered.  Tliey 
were  built  at  Colt's  Armory  at  Hartford,  and 
from  that  time  onward  the  Gatling  gui.  was 
standard  equipment  of  the  United  States 
Army  until  newer  Inventions  supplanted  the 
original. 

OTHER  N.\TIONS  BECOME  INTERESTED 

Dr.  Gatling  not  only  was  a  physiciar  and 
inventor  but  also  a  keen  man  of  bus  ness. 
He  might  be  called  the  Sir  Basil  Zarahof  of 
his  day.  for  he  became  an  efficient  salesman 
of  h  s  gun.  In  1867  his  latest  mode:  was 
shown  at  the  Paris  exposition.  Tlie  Empress 
Eugenie  herself,  on  one  occasion,  turned  the 
crank  to  operate  the  gun.  Dr.  Gatlinf  had 
little  difficulty  in  making  sales,  for  every 
army  must  be  as  modernly  armed  as  every 
other  army.  The  brilliant  doctor  sohl  his 
gun  literally  from  China  to  Peru;  not  only 
were  the  guns  made  in  American  shops  for 
e^xport  but  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  &  Co.  made 
Gatling  guns  under  license  at  their  igreat 
munitions  plant  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

In  his  memoirs  and  diaries  Dr.  Gatling 
t?lls  of  his  experiences  abroad.  Nap(«leon 
III,  for  example,  he  characterized  as  "a  shrewd 
little  chap,"  while  Czar  Alexander  II.  of  Rus- 
sia, appeared  to  the  American  as  "a  plain, 
unassuming  gentleman. "  The  Czar  e  iter- 
tained  Dr  Gatling  at  the  Winter  Palace,  per- 
sonally took  him  around  the  place,  and 
showed  him  the  crown  Jewels — at  that  time 
the  moFt  fabulous  in  Europe.  At  every  couit 
he  was  loaded  with  decorations  and.  of  course,  - 
his  contracts  made  him  a  rich  man. 

To  shew  that  Dr.  Gatling  was  not  eccentric 
in  his  belief  that  his  invention  was  e.'sen- 
tially  humanitarian,  the  press  of  the  P'-ricd 
may  be  quoted.  For  example,  a  British  pub- 
lication  said: 

"The  general  use  of  this  formidable  we  ipon 
will  tend  to  diminish  the  barbarity  ant.  ac- 
tual carnage  of  warfare  as  Its  ki.own  relent- 
less certainty  of  execution  will  help  to  pre- 
vent wars  and  thereby  In  keeping  the  j  eace 
of   Christendom  '■ 

The  Gatling  gun  was  nicknamed  the 
Quaker  gun  because  it  was  presumed  to  be  a 
peacemaking  instrument.  The  British  had 
used  it  with  t«lling  eflect  in  the  earlier  Boer 
wars  and  its  usefulness  in  quelling  rlot^  was 
especially  lauded.     Said  a  British  new.=pt  per: 

"In  several  notable  disturbances  they  (the 
Gatling  guns)  havt  been  used  in  terr)rem 
pgainst  riotouo  assemblages  and  have  p'ace- 
fully  put  down  mobs  without  bloodshed  by 
the  menace  of  their  mere  exhibition  Ir  the 
streets.  More  than  the  mace,  emblem  of 
authority  which  brings  turbulent  legislators 
to  order,  the  Gatling  Is  an  embcdiment  cf 
actual  and  present  power,  ready  on  the 
moment  to  turn  loose  upon  the  uniuh  the 
concentrated  volley  of  a  whole  compm  y  of 
Infantry." 

After  arming  the  world,  more  or  less,  with 
his  machine  gun.  Dr.  Gatling  turned  to  the 
more  peaceful  practice  cf  devising  farm  ma- 
chinery At  the  n^e  oi  80  he  formed  a  :om- 
pany  in  St.  Louis  for  the  m.TiiuIacturj  <^f  a 
Kteain  plow  and  other  labor-saving  inria 
machinery. 

THR   STORY    or   CATMNQ 

Wh  )  was  this  genltja  whose  humnnlt  irlnn 
Impulse  evolved  probably  the  most  vieious 
of  death-dealing  weapons?  The  Oatling  fam- 
ily came  from  England  about  1700.  Jurdan 
Oatling,  the  Inventor's  father,  settled  in 
North  Carolina,  acquiring  lands  on  the  Me- 
herrin  River  near  Murfreesboro  in  Her  ford 
County.  He  owned  some  1.200  acres  of  ;llth 
and  timber  and  was  a  large  slaveholder.  He 
was  a  man  of  his  hands,  a  skilled  blacksmith 
and  carpenter,  and  taught  his  slaves  those 
mysteries, 

Richard  Jordan  Oatling  was  born  at  Man- 
ney's  Neck,  on  his  fathor's  plantation.   3ep- 


tember  12,  1818.  He  had  a  common  school 
education  and.  at  the  age  of  15.  became  a 
clerk  at  the  local  courthouse  for  a  time. 
Then  he  worked  in  a  country  store  at  Fra- 
zier's  Cross  Roads  In  his  home  cotmty.  Even, 
as  a  boy  he  displayed  the  mechanical  genius 
he  had  Inherited  from  his  lather  and  an  in- 
ventive bent.  He  Invented  a  screw  propeller 
only  to  find,  upon  sending  In  his  papers  to 
the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  tliat  Erics- 
son had  preceded  him  by  a  few  months,  in 
1836. 

He  Invented  a  rice-planting  machine  and 
tinkered  with  various  other  devices.  Then 
the  call  of  the  West  seized  him.  and  1844 
found  him  clerking  In  a  dry-goods  store  at 
St.  Louis,  but  he  continued  his  mechanical 
tinkering  in  his  spare  time.  It  was  there 
that  he  invented  his  wheat  drill.  He  soon 
quit  his  clerking  Job  and  set  cut  to  sell  his 
drill.  He  had  scarcely  any  capital  and  hit 
on  a  sort  of  gamble  to  sell  the  implement. 

He  would  go  to  a  wheat  farmer  and  enter 
Into  a  deal  with  him.  A  given  acreage  of 
Wheatland  would  be  selected.  Half  of  it 
would  be  hand-sown  in  the  old  broadcasting 
manner;  the  other  half  would  be  planted  by 
the  Gatling  wheat  drill.  The  excess  produc- 
tion, if  any.  on  the  drilled  portion  over  that 
on  the  hand-sown  portion  was  taken  by  Gat- 
ling as  first  payment  on  a  drill.  He  repeated 
this  time  and  again  through  the  Middle 
Western  wheat  States. 

While  so  engaged  he  boarded  a  packet  at 
Cincinnati  bound  for  Pittsburgh  He  was 
scarcely  aboard  before  he  was  seized  with 
smallpox.  The  packet  encxDuntered  bitter 
weather  and  was  frozen  In  the  river  ice. 
There  it  remained  for  13  days.  Gatling  was 
without  a  physician  and  almost  without  food 
before  the  twat  broke  free.  Arrived  at  Pitts- 
burgh, the  patient  was  taken  to  a  pesthouse 
to  die,  and  there  he  languished  for  3  montiiij. 

LATER    TEARS 

Miraculously  he  recovered,  and,  apprecia- 
tive of  his  narrow  escape  from  death,  he  de- 
termined to  study  medicine.  He  attended 
the  Medical  School  of  Indiana  and  a  further 
course  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College.  He  prac- 
ticed mile;  Indeed,  It  is  diflicuit  to  find  any 
..ut  shadowy  traces  of  his  professional  career 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  known  by  the 
title  of  "Doctor."  But  he  did  Invent.  He  In- 
vented a  power  transmls.slon  system  which 
provided  for  the  sending  of  compres-sed  air 
through  underground  pipes  to  any  desired 
outlet  where  the  force  was  applied  to  the 
operation  of  machinery.  Curlo'Ubly  enougli, 
the  Patent  Office  denied  him  a  patent  on  lhL« 
idea,  asserting  that  it  was  a  discovery  and 
not  an  Invention  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law. 

His  Inventive  genius  never  flagged.  He 
made  several  improvements  on  the  Gatling 
gun  and  also  invented  a  gun-metal  alloy 
which  materially  strengthened  gun  barrels. 
He  stepped  the  flrluc  of  the  Oatling  guu  up 
to  1.200  shot*  per  minute  and,  finally,  de- 
vised an  electric  firing  control  which  de- 
livered 3.000  nhota  per  minute.  For  0  years 
he  Was  president  of  the  American  A&aoclu- 
tton  of  Inventors  .  :  M.umfacturers  and. 
finully,  at  the  age  u.  Uj.  died  In  1003.  He 
lies  burled  In  the  Crown  Hill  Cemetery  at 
Indianapolis.  The  SUte  of  North  CarulUm 
has  proMrved  his  birthplace  as  a  national 
shrine. 

Whether  he  came  to  realise  that  bis  ma- 
chine gun  proved  to  be  something  less  than 
humanitarian  cannot  certainly  be  stated  but 
It  Is  recalled  that,  when  he  first  announced 
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I  X'TNSION  or   ]iVy.  \'::KS 


HON,  W,  WARREN  BARBOl  R 


IN  THE  SENATE  Oh     .hh    UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  Sevtrmher  17.  1942 

Mr  l^AhBuVR  M:  P:  rsident,  I  ask 
un.i:  .;:  is  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  A^jj.Mdix  of  the  Record  a  message  to 
the  membership  of  the  Union  L<?ague 
Clu'.i  :  X'  .V  York,  by  its  president,  Mr. 
A.  li  I  u!  n,  regarding  what  citizens 
ihould  do  to  further  the  winning  of  the 
war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  Union  League  CLtJB, 
New  York.  August  28,  1942. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Union  League  Club: 

Winning  the  war  is  deep  in  the  heart  and 
soul  of  every  American,  man  or  woman. 

In  that  spirit  there  is  no  party  politics  and 
there  should  be  none.  Without  that  victory 
no  value  will  remain  in  any  enterprise,  public 
or  private. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  stand  loyally  by  the 
President  in  every  war  effort  and  sacrifice 
needed  for  victory. 

This  club  is  glad  to  give  its  all-out  coopera- 
tion to  our  combat  forces  on  land,  sea,  or  in 
the  air.  We  are  proud  to  be  represented  by 
members  in  all  these  services  and  equally 
proud  that  the  fighting  sons  of  so  many 
members  are  listed  on  cur  Increasing  roll  of 
honor — there  to  remain  permanently  side  by 
side  with  the  bronze  tablet  of  our  7j.iember6 
engaged  in  the  previous  world  contuci. 

But  our  war  effort  is  only  part  of  our  Job 
as  an  organization  and  as  individuals. 

There  la  important  work  for  those  remain- 
ing at  home;  we  should  get  at  it  at  once,  keep 
at  it  constantly,  and  rejoice  in  it. 

No  one  should  hold  back  hoping  some  other 
fellow  will  do  his  work  for  him;  thu  Job 
means  too  much  to  our  country — yes;  and  to 
ycu  and  to  me. 

We  must  work  for  a  victory  at  the  pells  In 
November  that  will  Insure  the  election  of 
Congressmen  who  place  our  country  above 
their  own  political  gains,  men  who  have  the 
courage  of  their  opinions. 

The  book  of  the  last  few  years  in  our  na- 
tional life  Is  fuil  of  reaboiis  why  we  sliould 
elect  a  Congress  with  backbone — perhaps  as 
good  a  reason  as  any  is  the  record  of  our 
present  Insipid,  spineless.  President -con- 
trolled House  of  RepreeenUtlves. 

Every  citizen  h.'va  a  right  to  his  own  opinion 
about  all  political  questions.  With  our  two- 
party  system  It  Is  entirely  correct  to  conduct 
a  political  opposition  to  the  party  In  power  at 
all  limes— war  or  no  war.  Otherwise,  there 
would  be  no  check  on  political  conduct,  and 
the  result  would  be  dictatorship 

Back  m  the  days  when  llie  Dfclorntlon  ot 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  with  lU 
Bill  of  Rights  were  guides  observed  by  our 
Government  executive  at  Wuslilngton.  every 
man  knew  he  had  the  right  U)  aliuffle  along 
under  his  own  power  in  pursuit  of  a  living 
for  his  family— provided  he  did  not  intorfere 
with  the  rights  of  others— without  having  the 
hamstrings  of  his  busiueaa  cut,  by  his  own 
Oovernmenl  ut  every  turn  of  the  road  There 
n  ,  >  thought  m  hU  mind  that  his  Oov- 
.  ;:  ut  was  against  him  because  by  bU  own 
ifT  jrls  he  had  been  successful,  that  he  waa 
only  a  va&.sal. 

You  know  It  Is  different  now. 

Yet  our  people  are  willing  to  give  freely, 
to  pay  heavy  taxes,  to  deny  themselves  ever)'- 


thlng  needed  for  war  purposes,  and  stiffer  the 
anguish  of  sons  in  battle  they  know  not 
where. 

They  want  to  be  considered  as  comrade*  in 
all  war  undertakings. 

All  they  ask  is  tliat  results  be  obtained  In 
keeping  with  their  sacrifices,  and  particularly 
that  the  exigencies  of  war  be  not  used  to 
change  our  form  of  government  to  the  end 
that  when  cur  fighting  forces  have  freed  the 
people  of  other  lands,  and  returned  home, 
they  shall  not  discover  that  they  have  lost 
freedom  for  themselves. 

We  ask  for  free  enterprise,  regulated,  but 
not  stifled 

We  ask  for  governm.ent  that  treats  all  citi- 
zens and  ail  classes  alike. 

We  ask  for  laws  that  will  prevent  lal>or 
union  leaders  from  extorting  money  from 
their  meml>ers.  thus  using  the  sweat  of  the 
laboring  man's  brow  to  put  dollars  into  the.r 
own  pockele 

We  ask  for  laws  tliat  will  give  people  the 
right  to  work  peacefully  when  and  where  they 
choose,  and  be  protected  In  that  right. 

We  ask  that  buying  votes  with  public  money 
be  stopped.  That  is  political  profiteering- - 
the  most  vicious  type  of  all  varieties.  Those 
who  practice  it  are  America's  enemy  No.  1. 

V/e  ask  that  politics  be  taken  out  of  Indus- 
try. Politicians  can  never  give  our  country 
a  sound  Industrial  program  or  a  balanced 
economy. 

We  ask  Government  officials  to  cease  Incit- 
ing class  hatreds,  thereby  comforting  our  ene- 
mies— it  is  second  only  to  treason — all  for 
the  purpose  of  Influencing  votes. 

We  ask  for  a  ."^ales  tax  of  at  least  5  percent 
as  the  most  equitable  method  of  collecting 
funds  required  for  victory.  This  war  is  l)eing 
fought  for  everyone  and  surely  all  want  to 
pay  their  share.  It  would  help  defeat 
inflation. 

We  ask  our  President  and  Congress  to  keep 
their  anti-inflation  promises.  On  April  27 
the  President  outlined  to  Congress  his  enti- 
Inflation  program.  He  said  it  was  our  na- 
tional economic  policy  His  pronouncement 
consisted  of  seven  points.  Two  of  them  read 
as  follows: 

Point  3.  To  keep  the  cost  of  living  from 
splraling  upward  we  must  stabilize  remuner- 
ation received  by  individuals  for  their  work. 

Point  4.  To  keep  the  cost  of  living  from 
splraling  upward  we  must  st.iblllze  the  prices 
received  by  growers  of  the  products  of  their 
land. 

The  other  five  points  consisted  of  taxing — 
ceilings  on  manufactured  goods — public  bond 
buying — rationing — and  Installment  buying. 
These  five  points  have  been  enforced.  No.  3 
and  No.  4  have  not  l)een  enforced. 

Why?  They  mean  votes! 

Yet  tliey  have  as  much  to  do  with  Inflation 
and  the  cost  of  living  as  any  of  the  other  Ova 
points. 

We  have  no  Intention  of  being  wholly  crit- 
ical, but  we  want  these  abu&ea  corrected,  and 
ask.  everyone  to  help— even  those  who  are 
responsible  for  them. 

It  Is  hoped  this  recital  Justifies  my  appeal 
to  you  Individually  to  see  to  it  that  the  Con- 
gressman from  your  own  district— whether 
Republican  or  Democrat — Is  a  man  who  will 
actually  represent  you  at  Washington.  And 
If  you  find  that  h«  has  not.  then  do  all  Iti 
your  power  during  the  campaign  and  on  elec* 
tlon  day  to  dlKplucc  him. 

These  prlnclplea  have  given  the  American 
people  a  standard  of  living  heretofore  un- 
known and  a  fre«dum  no  other  people  ever 
enjoyed. 

Will  you  Join  In  battle  to  keep  them  for 
fre(.>dom-lovlng  America? 
Cordially  yours, 

A.  H.  CosotN.  PresUUnt 

I  t  I,'  jrre  Is  anything  this  club  can  do 
that  Will  be  helpful  to  you  In  this  undertak- 
ing, please  let  me  know.  We  would 
suggcbtions  from  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  i.r::  .:  K 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or    NCBEASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Septevib<?r  17,  1942 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  wu 
extend  my  remarks  by  incIudinR  an 
torial  which  appeared  in  the   Hast 
Daily  Tribune  on  September  9,  1942 
cerninR  price  control  and  the  fan. 
is  entitled    Parmer  the  Goat." 

FAXMES  TH£  COAT 

President  Roosevelt's  message  to  Con^r 
demanding  that  llvinp  costa  be  stabilized 
his  radio  speech  cite  one  of  the  major 
lema    of    the    home    front    confronting 
Nation  today. 

If  prices — those  which  arc  basic  to  1 
costs — continue    to    rise,    the    country 
serious  danger  of  a  most  destructive  In 
And  such  an  Inflation  would  do  serious 
to  the  entire  Nation.  Including  wage 
.salaried   people,   farmers,    and    bUMuess 
whole      It  wuuld  also  complicate  the  ta 
financing     the     tremendous     war-product 
program    which    is    now    going     full 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Just  what  Congress  will  do  to  these 
ommendations    remains    to    be    seen 
competent  observers  in  Washington  arc 
dieting  one  of  the  greatest  battles  be 
Congress  and    the   President    that 
history  has  ever  recorded     There  are 
for  such  a  belief,  since  the  farm  bloc  of 
gress  isn"t  going  to  stpp  aside  from  an  e 
stand   when   It   contended    that   farm 
were  not  too  high 

The  emphasis  placed  on  farm  prices 
factor  In  producing   inflationary   tende 
it  seems  to  us.  has  been  much  overemph 
by  the  President  In  his  message  and 
talk  over  the  radio.    It  is  true  thot  prices 
farm  products — basic  prices  for  the  mos 
products — have  been  Increasing  and  are 
ing  an  Influence  on  the  cost  of  living. 
we  believe  that  wages  as  a  whole  have  1 
much  greater  influence  on  the  mounting 
than  the  prices  paid  for  farm  products 

Edward  A  O'Neal,  president  of  the 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  contends 
uncontrolled  wages  provide  the  chief  t 
of  Inflation.  He  points  out  that  farm  i 
in  June  of  this  year  were  151  percent  o 
base  ijeriod  of  1909-14.  but  the  av 
hourly  earnings  of  factory  workers  wer ; 
percent  of  the  base  period. 

We    are    not    prepared    to   definitely 
that    Mr.    O'Neal's   sutistlcal    comparison 
correct  or  incorrect,  but  we  arc  Inclin 
believe  that  he  is  right  In  saying  that 
unfair  to  place  the  blame  for  increased 
of  living  solely  upon  farmers  ' 

A  study  of  market  quotations  prov 
Interesting  angle  on  this  question. 

On  June  30.   1925.  the  cash  price  for 
hard    wheat    was    $1  44    per    busliel    or 
Kansas  City   market;    for   No.   2   yellow 
the    price    was    $1  01    per    bushel,    anc 
average  price  for  butter  on  the  Chicago 
ket   was  45  cents  per   pound.     On   Ju 
1030.  the  Kansas  City  price  for  wheat 
same  grade  was  89 'j   cents;   for  corn 
same  grade  77'..  cents;  and  the  average 
price   was  35  cents.     In    1935.   on   the 
market,    wheat    was    89 '^    cents,    corn 
cents,  and  butter  23' ^  cents     On  Sept 
8.  1942.  the  price  of  wheat  is  quoted  at  * 
corn  Is  81 '4    cents,    and   butter   at 
Is   41'i    cents. 

We  wonder  how  a  table  of  wages  and 
factor?  which  contribute  to  co«t  of  livi 
the  same  period  would  compare  to 
sample  of  farm  prices. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  C   GILCHRIST 

Gf  :c'.v.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1942 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
21st  of  July  and  again  on  the  24th  of 
that  m.onth  I  made  .some  remark.s  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  about  the  production 
of  synthetic  rubber  from  domestic  farm 
products.  On  the  21st  of  that  month  I 
appended  to  my  ov.n  remarks  the  radio 
speech  which  Senat  or  Gillette  made  on 
this  subject.  He  was  the  chairman  of 
the  .select  5;pecial  co.mmittee  appointed  by 
the  Senate  to  study  the  question. 

On  last  Saturday  I  sent  a  release  to 
the  daily  papers  in  my  district  concern- 
ing the  Baruch  committee's  report  on  our 
supply  and  our  production  of  rubber.  It 
is  as  follows: 

I  have  been  Intensely  Interested  In  the 
proposal  to  make  riibber  out  of  domestic 
grain  which  has  first  been  distilled  into  alco- 
hol. I  attended  meetings  of  the  Gillette 
committee  and  In  many  other  ways  tried  to 
Inform  myself  about  this  proposal.  I  was 
present  when  the  bill  was  before  our  House 
Agriculture  Committi'e  and  was  one  of  the 
members  of  that  committee  who  went  before 
the  Rules  Committet-  to  get  a  rule  for  the 
consideration  of  that  bill  on  the  floor,  and 
for  a  small  part  of  .he  time  I  had  charge 
of  it*  passage  in  the  House  on  July  24.  By 
the  enactment  of  th;s  bill  I  saw  the  possi- 
bility of  opening  a  new  era  for  agricultural 
prosperity  and  of  securing  a  new  outlet  and 
market  for  farm  surp'uses. 

It  Is  confessed  by  all  sides  that  the  rubber 
situation  Is  In  an  awful  mess.  The  Baruch 
report  itself  points  this  out  relentlessly  and 
shows  that  there  has  been  a  lack  of  coordi- 
nation, with  overlapping  and  confusing  au- 
thorities, with  confli:ts  between  companies 
and  corporations,  and  with  inexcusable  de- 
lay in  the  production  of  butadiene,  and  with 
a  want  of  appreciation  of  facts,  all  with  the 
result  that  the  Nation  Is  In  a  woeful  and 
dangerous  condition  and  that  our  war  effort 
has  been  and  now  Is  seriously  imperiled  be- 
cause of  failure  of  those  in  authority  to 
understand  the  ccndl-.lons  and  to  act  for  the 
safety  of  the  country. 

The  Gillette  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  then  app<iinted  a  committee  of 
three  men.  one  of  whom  lives  in  New  York 
and  the  other  two  Lve  in  or  near  Boston. 
I  do  not  criticize  the  ability  or  honesty  of 
these  men.  but  they  do  not  represent  or 
reflect  agriculture  and  their  report  is  not 
very  favorable  to  the  proposal  to  make  rub- 
ber out  of  grain  raised  by  our  American 
farmers. 

The  recommendations  will  undoubtedly  in- 
crease rubber  produc.lon  and  help  to  rem- 
edy the  inexcusable  situation  In  which  we 
tind  ourselves.  The  patriotic  farmers  of 
America  will  accept  ar.ythlng  and  everything 
that  will  lead  to  victory  111  this  war.  even 
though  they  may  feel  thr.t  their  interests 
are  not  adequately  considered  In  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  Baruch  com- 
mittee report. 

While    something    is    said    about    agrlcul- 

I    tural  products  and  al)out  facilities  for  dlstll- 

,    lation  of  grain  alcohol,  nevertheless  the  re- 

1    port  points  out  that  these  should  be  erected 

1    and  made  accessible  on  water  transportation 

so    that    blackstrap    molasses    from    foreign 

countries,  if  desirable  (instead  of  agricultural 

grains),    can    be    brought    to   the    plants    by 

barges   after   the   war  is   over.    This  report 


seems  to  damn  with  faint  praise  the  proposal 
for  domestic  agricultural  rubber  production. 
In  the  main  the  report  freezes  the  present 
plan  for  synthetic  rubber  and  there  Is  a  lack 
of  recommendation  for  using  or  bringing  In 
much  more  agricultural  production  in  the 
future.  Limited  concessions  to  agriculture 
only  are  considered,  and  the  erection  of 
agricultural  plants  is  to  be  postponed  until 
the  latter  part  of  1943  with  the  idea  of  bring- 
ing them  into  production  in  1944. 

These  recommendations  are  disappointing 
to  farmers  who  had  hoped  that  rubber  manu- 
facturing would  aid  them  In  marketing  their 
farm  surpluses.  Indeed.  Donald  M.  Nelson 
himself  stated  before  the  Gillette  committee 
that  if  he  had  it  to  do  over  again,  he  would 
assign  60  percent  of  rubber  to  grain  sources 
instead  of  the  small  percentage  that  is  pro- 
vided by  present  practices,  and  recomm.ended 
by  the  Baruch  committee.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  for  perpetuating  these 
mistakes,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  evidence  shows  that  there  would  be  less 
critical  material  used  in  building  agricultural 
plants,  that  these  plants  could  produce  fcyn- 
thetic  rubber  raoie  quickly,  and  that  the  cost 
would  not  be  excessive. 

The  Intent  and  implications  of  the  Baruch 
committee  report  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
use  of  domestic  gram  should  not  be  imple- 
mented or  Increased  to  any  great  extent,  and 
also  that  such  Increased  use  should  be  post- 
poned for  a  while  in  favor  of  other  sources. 

I  regret  that  these  conditions  exist,  but  on 
the  other  hand  I  am  willing  to  agree  to  any- 
thing and  everything  that  will  aid  in  winning 
this  war.     It  must  be  and  will  be  won.     Our 
loyal  farmers  will  accept  sacrifices  and  con- 
tinue   to  give  wholehearted  support  to  the 
defense  of  the  country.     The  President  will 
no  doubt  act  upon  the  Baruch  report  and  we 
must  loyally  go  ahead  and  accept  the  orders 
!    cf  cur  Commander  In  Chief.    But  we  regret, 
'■    that  the  report  does  not  give  more  encourage- 
I    ment  to  agriculture. 

I  Mr.  Speaker,  now,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  append  a  press  state- 
ment issued  by  Senator  Gillette  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Forestry  and  Agri- 
culture concerning  this  same  Baruch 
committee  report.  This  statement  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  and  of  the 
country  generally,  and  is  as  follows: 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  submitted  to  the 
subcommittee  the  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  the  report 
of  the  rubber  survey  committee  headed  by 
Bernard  M.  Baruch  and  appointed  by  t he- 
President.  The  subcommittee  has  briefly 
examined  the  report  and  notes  that  the 
President  has  transmitted  the  report  to  th? 
Congress  without  any  recommendations  or 
expressions  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  its 
provisions  and  suggestions  and  without  any 
request  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
meet  the  conditions  and  recommendations  of 
the  report.  Tlie  subcommittee  assumes  that 
the  purpose  of  the  trr.nsmittal  of  the  report 
to  the  Congress  was  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
formation and  a  study  of  its  provisions  In 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  veto  messcge 
on  Senate  bill  2600.  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

The  Baruch  report  divided  itself  naturally 
into  four  important  divisions. 

1.  The  first  division  Is  a  strong  condemna- 
tion of  the  lack  of  coordination  and  resulting 
inefficiency  of  administration  with  clash  of 
authority  resulting  from  the  various  govern- 
mental agencies  that  have  been  dealing  with 
the  rubber  situation,  and  advises  that  thiS 
confusion  has  resulted  in  a  serious  delay  and 
impeding  of  the  war  effort.  With  these 
findings  the  memberc  of  the  subcommittee 
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are  in  strong  agreement  and  for  4  months 
have  been  trying  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  governmental  agencies  and  the  American 
public  to  this  unfortunate  situation.  We 
have  urged  on  the  Senate  floor  In  examina- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  the  agencies 
concerned  and  In  news  releas?s  that  some 
order  be  secured  out  of  this  confusion,  and 
we  are  pleased  that  the  Baruch  conomlttee 
fully  agrees  with  the  position  that  we  have 
so  long  maintained  and  presented. 

2  The  second  division  of  the  Baruch  re- 
port deals  with  a  suggestion  or  recommenda- 
tion for  a  correction  of  this  situation 
through  the  appointment  of  a  coordinat<:.r 
or  rubber  czar  with  plenary  powers,  and  with 
full  authority  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
bring  order  out  of  the  chaos.  With  this 
rccommrndatlon  the  committee  is  In  hearty 
agreement.  Mere  than  2  months  ago.  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  direction 
of  the  subcommittee  called  on  the  President 
and  urged  this  specific  action.  We  were 
pleased  to  find  that  the  Baruch  committee  is 
In  agreement  with  our  stand  then  taken 
and  regret  that  more  than  2  months  of  val- 
uable time  have  been  allowed  to  elapse  be- 
fore our  recommendation  was  supplemented 
bv  the  Baruch  committee's  recommendation. 
'3  The  third  division  of  the  Baruch  report 
dealt  at  length  with  the  rationing  of  gaso- 
line and  a  Nation-wide  program  of  rubber 
conservation.  Thts  c^lvision  is  outside  cf  the 
purview  of  the  subcommittees  specific  au- 
thority, and  we  have  no  conmient  other  than 
to  agree  with  the  Baruch  committee's  sug- 
gestion that  the  necessity  for  Nation-wide 
gasoline  rationing  might  well  have  been 
avoided  had  earlier  action  been  taken  to 
br.ng  new  sources  of  supply,  particularly  syn- 
thetic rubber,  into  the  Nation's  needs  for  this 
vital  material. 

4  The  fourth  division  of  the  report  deals 
Epecifically  with  the  recommendations  for 
future  production  and  more  particularly  in 
the  field  of  synthetic  rubber  production. 
With  the  recommendations  In  this  division 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  find  them- 
selves taking  exception  In  some  part.  In 
effect,  the  recommendations  are  for  freezing 
of  the  present  production  plans  for  synthetic 
rubber  and  almost  complete  lack  of  reccm- 
mendation  for  steps  in  the  future  to  correct 
the  failure  to  bring  the  agriculture  resources 
of  the  Nation  into  the  field  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber production.  It  Is  true  that  recommen- 
dations are  made  for  the  possible  establish- 
ment of  plants  for  the  production  of  buta- 
diene and  alcohol  from  grain  but  these  lim- 
ited concessions  are  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  erection  of  plants  in  the 
latter  part  of  1943  to  be  brought  Into  pro- 
duction In  1944. 

In  view  of  the  clearly  established  evidence 
before  the  committee  In  its  mouths  of  hear- 
ings, and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Donald 
Nelson  stated  before  the  committee  that  If 
he  had  It  to  do  over  again  he  would  assign 
60  percent  of  .synthetic  rubber  production  to 
the  grain  sources  and  in  view  of  the  specific 
statement  of  the  Baruch  committee  that 
there  might  have  been  developed  cheaper 
and  quicker  processes  than  those  that  have 
been  definitely  assigned  to  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry, the  subcommittee  Is  at  a  loss  to  see 
the  wisdom  In  freezing  admitted  mistakes 
and  delrylng  action  to  correct  these  mistakes 
and  develop  quicker  methods  of  synthetic 
rubber  production  until  the  latter  part  of 
1943  with  the  added  suggestion  that  even 
then  it  might  be  unnecessary  to  enter  this 
field. 

The  subcommittee  reiterates  statements 
made  many  times  that  they  are  Interested  In 
results  and  not  methods  only.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  subcommittee  the  Baruch  com- 
mittee has  not  met  the  Issue.  The  object  of 
the  bill  which  the  President  vetoed  was 
solely  to  extend  the  program  so  as  to  Include 
agricultural  products  In  the  manufacture  of 
butad;ei!e  fr  'in  which   rubl^er  could  be  pro- 


duced. The  Baruch  committee  has  not  met 
this  question  squarely.  We  think  it  Is  the 
only  issue  involved  in  the  bill  which  the 
President  has  vetoed.  However,  the  Baruch 
committee  has  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  rubber  administrator,  who  will 
have  supreme  control  of  the  rubbrr  situation. 
If  this  administrator,  when  appointed,  pro- 
ceeds Immediately  to  the  production  of  rub- 
ber from  agricultural  products,  the  object  of 
the  vetoed  bill  would  be  thereby  attained 
and  we  believe  relief  brought  to  the  rubber 
situation.  The  subcommittee  therefore  leels 
that  we  ought  to  wait  to  see  what  is  done  by 
this  new  rubber  administrator  and  that  ac- 
tion on  the  vetoed  bill  should  be  held  up  a 
reasonable  time  to  ascertain  what  action  the 
administrator   takes. 
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HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF     ILI  IT^:.'!^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1942 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  two  following  edi- 
torials dealing  with  Attorney  General 
Biddle's  report  to  the  Congress: 
[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
of  September   13,   1942] 

BOTH    CANNOT    BE    RIGHT 

Attorney  General  Biddle's  summ.iry  dis- 
missal of  the  Dies  committees  detailed 
charges  of  subversive  activities  by  Federal 
employees  does  not  satisfactorily  settle  the 
Issue.  So  many  Instances  of  persons  on  the 
Government  pay  roll  being  allied  with  "red  " 
or  "pink"  movements  have  come  to  attention 
that  the  public  will  be  reassured  only  when 
the  Dies  charges  have  been  more  thoroughly 
examined. 

We  believe  that  the  American  people  agree 
with  Representative  Voorhis  of  California, 
when  he  says  that  the  'linportant  thing  Is 
to  determine  where  an  employee's  loyalty 
lies."  Therefore,  we  b?lleve  that  Congress 
should  not  dismiss  the  matter  with  the  Bid- 
die  report,  but  should  Itself  look  Into  the 
charges. 

Representative  Dna  not  only  reiterates  his 
original  allegations  in  reply  to  Biddle,  but 
adds  that  numerous  resignations  of  accused 
employees  took  place  before  Biddle  put  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  work. 
Representative  Mason,  cf  Illinois,  a  member 
of  the  committee.  Joins  the  Texas  Congress- 
man in  accusing  Biddle  of  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt "to  whitewash   the  facts." 

The  report  is  of  such  a  serious  nature  that 
Immeasurable  harm  will  be  done  If  the 
charges  were  dismissed  at  this  time.  Either 
the  Dies  committee  or  the  Attorney  General 
is  wrong.  Both  cannot  be  right.  If  the 
facts  uphold  the  committee,  a  house  clean- 
ing is  in  order.  If  the  committee  has  gone 
off  half  cocked,  Its  usefulness  Is  ended.  It 
Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  dig  out  the  facts. 


IFrom  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  Septem- 
ber 16,  19421 

MR.     BIDDLE     PROVES    COLOR    BLIND 

Congress  passed  a  law  directing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  investigate  subversive  in- 
fiuences  within  the  New  Deal  after  Repre- 
sentative Dies  had  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  administrative  departments 
were  honeycombed  with  Communists  and  fel- 


low travelers.     An  appropriation  of  »100.00J 
was  voted  for  this  purpose. 

It  developed  that  Attorney  General  Biddle. 
under  whom  the  Department  of  Justice  op- 
erates. Ignored  the  cmgreasionnl  mandate  to 
"Investigate  the  employees  of  every  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  independent  establish- 
ment rf  the  Federal  Government  who  are 
members  of  subversive  organizalious. "  and 
to  report  his  findings  to  Congress  Mr  Bid- 
dle. instead,  saw  a  means  of  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone.  He  proposed  to  discredit 
the  chartje  that  Communists  are  entrenched 
in  the  bureaucracy  and  to  discredit  Mr  Dies. 
who  has  never  been  popular  with  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  particularly  the  Communisu 
in  It. 

So  Bi4r.  Biddle  came  to  Mr.  Dies  and  ajJted 
him  for  the  names  of  those  Federal  Job 
holders  known  to  him  as  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers.  This  was  a  sufficient  Indi- 
cation that  Mr.  Biddle  Intended  to  scamp 
the  assignment  given  him  But  Mr.  Diis 
obliged  the  Attorney  General  by  submitting 
to  him  a  list  of  1.121  names,  which  was  as 
far  as  he  had  gone  at  that  lime  in  his  own 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Biddle  has  now  reported  to  Congre«B 
that  he  has  investigated  all  those  on  the  list, 
and  as  a  result  there  have  been  but  two  dis- 
missals and  one  case  of  disciplinary  action. 
He  added  that  the  cases  of  1.400  other  per- 
sons not  on  the  Dies  list  had  tycen  brought 
to  his  attention  and  Investigation  had  re- 
sulted in  the  dismissal  of  34  of  tliem.  Mr. 
Biddle  thus  endeavored  to  convey  tlie  im- 
pression that  he  16  a  great  sleuth  but  that 
Mr.  Dies  suffers  from  hallucinations. 

Mr.  Dies  points  out  that  the  taxpayers' 
money  expended  on  this  whltewa.sh  hem  been 
employed  for  no  better  purpose  than  to  at- 
tempt to  smear  his  committee.  Department 
heads,  he  ol>servfs.  naturally  are  reluctant  to 
concede  that  they  are  harboring  CommunUU 
In  their  offices,  for  to  do  so  would  Inevitably 
produce  public  demand  for  their  own  dis- 
missal. Mr  Dies  urges  Congress  to  reject  ths 
Attorney  General's  report  on  the  ground  that 
he  has  clearly  failed  to  obey  instructions  to 
report  the  names  of  those  who  are  members 
of  subversive  organizations,  but  instead  has 
merely  reported  those  discharged  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  own  department  heads. 
Tlie  episode  is  cited  In  proof  of  the  thej-is: 
Ml'.  Biddle  can't  see  "red  *' 


A.  Ptoit-'-t  Ai;ai!ivt   ['iij.-ri!iiiri?tion 

EXTENSION  OF  i-    M    i.i^o 
or 

HON   l.GUiS  J.  CAPOZZOLl 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUE3 
Thursday.  September  17.  1942 

Mr.  CAPOZZOLl.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  l.s 
with  a  great  deal  of  personal  pride  and 
satisfaction  that  I  witness  the  persistent, 
determined,  and  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion of  the  Americans  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion, and  also  of  the  nonnaturalized 
Italians,  with  the  all-out  war  effort  of 
our  country. 

We  found  them  at  Bataan,  Corrpgidor. 
Coral  Sea.  Midway  Island,  yes,  wherever 
the  toil,  sweat,  and  blood  of  American.s 
were  needed,  there  did  you  find  them, 
making  their  contribution  wholeheart- 
edly and  un.selfishly. 

Here,  on  the  home  front,  we  find  them 
amongst  enthusiastic  purchasers  of  War 
bonds,  amongst  the  voluntary  civil  :  ^^  - 
fen.se  workers,  and  in  every  other  kvUwiy 
to  further  the  w  ar  effort. 
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As   an  American  of  Italian   oi 
know  the  activities  of  my  people, 
thfir  sentiments  and  their  prayers 
are  praying  and  hoping  for  cur  v 
because  many  of  them  have  witnes 
in  totalitarian  countries  and  have 
pared  it  with  life  in  our  country. 
wl-n  have  had  this  opportunity  ha 
.s.d  red  it  their  duty  to  school  thei 
dren  as  to  the  suffering  endured 
people  of  totalitarian  countries. 

So  we  see  the  reason  v;hy  these  people 
are  ail  out  for  victory.  They  do  no  want 
to  so  back  to  what  they  or  their  elders 
had  to  endure.  They  havp  lived  Ameri- 
can hv"s  and  appreciate  the  blessipgs  of 
American  democracy. 

In  an  editorial  written  by  Ge 
and  published  in  his  newspaper 
gresso  Halo-Americano,  on  Septe 
1942.  there  are  some  very  wort 
comment.s.    The  editorial  in  its  e 
should  be  read. 

According  to  this  editorial  75.00 
icemen  are  sons  of  nonnaturalize^ 
ians.    Is  it  not  plain,  downright  st 
to  refer  to  the  parents  of  these 
men    as    enemies    and    to    discri 
against  them  in  the  field  of  era 
Is  it  probable  that,  with  their  ow 
the  objects  of  the  enemy's  fire,  the.sjp 
parents  could  wish  for  an  Axis 
and  thereby  inferentially  desire 
struction  of  their  own  flesh  and 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  guilty  of 
the  practice  condemned  by  Mr.  Pope,  and 
his  newspaper,  will  come  to  their  senses 
and  try  to  emulate  the  sacrifices  o  these 
people,  rather  than  discriminate  sjgainst 
th.-m. 

Pur.-uant  to  leave  granted  to  md.  I  in- 
clude the  aforementioned  editorial 

DISCRIMIN.ATION     MUST    END 

Du.'-ing  our  uninterrupted  campaign  bgainst 
ducnmmation  because  o(  race.  cntd.  or 
col-cir.  we  have  had  occasicn  to  repeated.y 
point  out  that  the  appellation  of  enemy 
aliens."  chosen  generally  to  design  Ue  all 
those  residents  who  have  not  as  yet  become 
naiuralizcxl  and  who  co:  le  Irom  naticas  now 
at  war  with  the  United  States.  s?rv(  d  a^  a 
uew  excuse  to  those  wlio  are  guidet  solely 
by  stupid  prejud.ces  to  conlinus  iii  their 
mania  of  discrimination.  They  deny  em 
ployment  to  good  and  honest  workei  s  who. 
although  not  citizens,  have  given  ar  d  con 
linue  to  give  proof  of  their  sincere  ai  id  pro- 
found devotion  to  America  and  its  nstitu- 
tions.  Among  the  500  000  American  soldiers 
cf  Italian  origin  in  the  armed  lorcts  of  the 
United  States,  approximately  75.000  sre  sons 


cf  parents  who  are  not  citizens.     I 

that  these  fathers  and  mothers  of 

fine    soldiers     be    branded    'enemy 

while  they  have  not  the  slightest  respfcnsibll- 

Ity  for  the  unfortunate  and  deploraile  dec 

laraf.on  of  war  against  the  United  S^tes  by 

Mussolini? 

No  one  can  expect  clemency  for 
guilty  of  treason  and  offenses  agai 
hospitality.  But  we  cannot  offend 
degrading  classiflcation.  the  great  ihass  of 
devoted,  faithful,  hard  working  people  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  c  evelop- 
ment  of  this  country  in  t:mes  of  pe:i 
who  have  given  so  many  hero.c  figliters  in 
time  of  war.  becavii*  of  the  dtsloyaltir'  of  an 
Insignificant  minority 

We  have  said  and  we  repeat  that  ^he  cor- 
rection of  this  errcr.  defined  as  ar 
technicality,  is  a  necessary  prerequu... 
speedy     endu:ig     of     discrlminaticn 
spreads  discontent   eve'v■a•^.er^    a:    a 
which  all  of  us  mu--   L-f   ..:    'fci  .; 
tn  tbo  single  thought  a:  i  ;:.  're  -  : 
Of    wuirung    this    war    w.::";    e.  ery    : 
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sacriSc?.  Including,  if  need  be.  that  of  giving 
our  lives. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  in  a  correction  of 
this  classification — which  designates  as  ene- 
mies people  of  Italian  origin  who  arc  cham- 
pions of  uiiequivocal  loyalty  and  ready  to 
answer  any  appeal  for  the  national  defense — 
because  cf  the  clear  and  noble  attitude  against 
discrimination  of  the  President  and  his  wife. 
Mrs  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  of  Attorney  General 
B'ddle  and  of  his  principal  collaborators, 
of  Governors,  mayors.  Senators,  and  Congress- 
men who  are  more  directly  in  contact  v/ith 
Itaiiaa  immigrants  and  their  families.  A  bill 
to  correct  this  situation  has  been  presented 
by  the  Honorable  Thom.\s  Euot.  Congrefs- 
man  from  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Mutual  aid  societies,  labor  organizations, 
profes-sional  men.  educators,  representatives 
from  every  political  party  and  from  every 
religious  faith,  have  sent  generous  appeals 
to  Wa.shmgton  on  behalf  of  this  campaign 
which  seeks  respect  r.nd  equality  among  all 
citizens,  respect  and  faith  toward  those  loyal 
residents  of  every  origin;  which  seeks  the 
ccnsolidaiicn  of  national  unity  in  this  hour 
filli?d  with  danger.  To  overcome  this  danger 
the  good  will  of  all  is  a  precious  guaranty. 
And  we  hope  that  Attorney  General  Francis 
Biddle,  who  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  be 
among  us  on  Cctcbcr  12.  on  the  occasion  of 
the  solemn  Columbus  Day  ceremony  at  Car- 
negie Hall,  will  bring  us  again  a  precise,  gen- 
erous, and  welcome  word  in  confirmation  of 
the  policy  against  discrimination  which  ho 
has  many  times,  m  clear  and  effective  terms, 
authoritatively   and  publicly  sustained. 

Senator  Green,  echoing  the  sentunents  of 
his  colleagues,  appealed  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  specify  that  the  600.000  Italians  living 
in  the  United  States,  but  who  have  not  as 
yet  become  American  citizens,  do  not  deserve 
the  insidious  and  misleading  designation  of 
enemy. 

They  are  friendly  aliens. 

They  love  this  land,  not  only  because  it 
has  received,  and  continues  to  receive,  so 
many  people  of  Italian  origin,  who  have  liere 
created  conspicuous  interests  and  large  fami- 
lies, but  because  it  was  offered  to  civilization 
450  years  ago  by  the  geniUs  of  an  Italian, 
Christopher  Columbus. 

And  it  is  also  in  the  name  of  Columbus 
that  people  of  Italian  origin  today  seek  Jus- 
tice and  faith;  that  they  desire  to  be  consid- 
ered equals  among  equals  b^'cause  they  are 
second  to  none  in  their  complete  and  con- 
stant devotion  and  obedience  to  the  laws 
which  govern  us  and  to  our  way  of  life,  the 
advantages  of  which  they  deeply  appreciate. 
They  are  second  to  none  in  the  duty — which 
today,  more  than  ever,  is  imperious — to  heed 
with  perfect  discipline  and  patriotic  fervor 
every  appeal  made  to  them  by  the  supreme 
chief  cf  the  Nation  and  those  who  are.  as 
the  Honorable  Biddle.  among  his  best  and 
greatest  colhibor:i*^rrs. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASILLEW.Kl 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1942 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
September  13.  1942: 

AN     :  ■EOLATION  ALIST    RE.^Ll  T    CHANCES 

Tno  Very  Reverend  Rct>ert  T  Ganr.on.  presl- 
cifiit  of  Fordham  University,  makes  one  of  the 


significant  statements  of  the  war.  He  says 
at  the  formal  opening  of  the  university's 
academic  year: 

'Only  a  year  ago.  there  were  many  loyal 
Americans — and  I  was  one  of  them — who  felt 
that  this  was  not  our  war.  We  used  to  say 
that  if  the  Soviets  were  wiped  off  the  map. 
it  would  be  good  riddance,  and  that  the 
feeble,  guilty  old  British  Empire  was  not 
worth  one  American  life. 

"I  still  have  gre?.t  respect  for  many  cf 
these  people,  and  would  still  vote  for  some 
of  them.  Yet.  humiliating  as  it  is,  we  are 
ready  to  confess  that  we  were  wrong  and 
President  Roosevelt  was  right.  It  was  our 
war  from  the  first. 

•If  the  President  had  listened  to  us.  China. 
Russia,  and  Great  Britain  would  now  be 
prostrate  and  we  should  be  facing  cur  zero 
hour    alone    and    unprepared."' 

The  significance  lies  in  the  frankness  with 
which  Father  Gannon  approaches  the  mat- 
ter. His  action  is  that  of  a  strong  man 
who  is  not  afraid  to  say  he  was  wrong.  And 
in  the  way  he  says  it  he  erases  any  doubt 
as  to  his  future  action.  He  is  not  going  to 
carp  aiid  twist  things  so  that  some  day  he 
may  be  able  to  say.  "I  told  you  so.''  Nor  is 
he  going  so  to  scheme  that  when  peace  comes 
he  will  be  ready  to  go  right  back  to  his  isola- 
tionist attitude,  prepared  to  mak;  over  again 
all  the  mistakes  that  were  made  at  the  end 
of  the  last  war. 

No.  Father  Gannon's  bridges  are  burned  be- 
hind him.  He  warns  the  United  Stales  that 
it  "must  never  again  disarm  nor  be  misled 
by  the  preachings  of  isolationists."  He 
adds: 

"When  the  peace  treaty  is  signed  there  will 
be  long-haired  men  and  short-haired  women 
who  will  want  at  once  to  tear  down  our 
liational  defenses.  But  we  must  not  let  them 
achieve  the  success  they  had  after  the  first 
World  War.  I  shall  be  surprised  and  very 
much  dismayed  if  the  United  States  ever  dis- 
arms a?ain." 

Amoiig  th?  former  isolationists  are  many 
who,  unfortunately,  are  not  so  honest.  They 
whine  about  being  smeared  and  attacked 
and  all  the  while  it  is  easy  to  see  from  the 
thought  they  express  that  they  are  neither 
convinced  nor  willing  to  be  convinced.  They 
are  only  waiting  a  chance  to  do  over  again  to 
this  Nation  what  they  did  before. 

The  out-and-out  pacifists  are  much  the 
same  way.  Some  of  them,  some  important 
clergymen,  are  even  now  saying  that  at  the 
end  of  this  war  we  must  disarm.  Great 
heavens!  We  haven't  even  yet  got  enough 
men  p.nd  arms  to  win  this  struggle.  We 
haven't  yet  cur'oed  the  Killers  that  our  past 
disarming  allowed  to  grow  strong.  And  we 
must  begin  to  talk  about  disarming  again! 
There  is  no  sincerity  in  anyone  who  can  say 
such  a  thing  while  professing  to  want  vic- 
tory this  time. 

If  all  the  isolationists  and  all  the  pacifists 
would  be  as  frank  and  honest  as  Father 
Gannon,  there  would  be  no  complaints  of 
smearing,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  confi- 
dence; and  there  would  be  real  unity. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    VANCE  PLAUCHE 

cr    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1942 

Mr.  PLAUCHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  I  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  my  district  when  I  say  that  they  are 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  President  in 
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his  recommendation  that  something  be 
done  Immediately  to  stop  the  rising  cost 
of  all  commodities  and  consumers'  goods. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  them 
to  understand  why  he  requests  action  by 
this  Congress  only  insofar  as  farm  prices 
are  concerned. 

It  is  true  that  he  promises  to  take  care 
of  wage  control,  but,  they  reason,  if  he 
has  that  power  now  without  legislation, 
why  has  he  not  done  so  already.  They 
wonder,  too,  why  he  objects  to  inclusion 
of  wage  control  in  the  legislation  he  de- 
mands must  be  passed  before  October  1. 

Personally  I  have  always  and  do  now 
agree  with  the  President  that  anti-infla- 
tion legislation  is  necessary,  but  I  do  not 
propose  to  vote  for  any  bill  that  does  not 
control  every  element  that  enters  into 
the  cost  of  commodities. 

We  are  at  war,  which  fact  some  people 
and  groups  do  not  seem  to  realize,  and 
everybody  must  make  sacrifices.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  farmers  should 
be  singled  out  and  have  the  finger  of 
scorn  pointed  at  them  as  the  only  selfish 
group  which  must  be  dealt  with. 

In  the  September  10  issue  of  the  Lake 
Charles  American  Press  there  appeared 
an  editorial  which  is  such  a  correct  and 
intelligent  analysis  of  the  situation  I  can- 
not refrain  from  quoting  it  in  full: 

OVER-ALL    PRICE   CONTROL 

Congressman  Vance  Plauche  is  right  in  in- 
sisting that  our  Government  should  make  its 
antl-infiation  program  applicable  to  all  fac- 
tors making  for  an  upsurge  in  prices. 

The  President  recognized  the  wisdom  of 
this  course  In  his  message  to  Congress  Mon- 
day and  in  his  Labor  Day  address.  But  he 
has  asked  Congress  for  action  on  only  one 
line — farm  price  control — promising  at  the 
same  time  that  he  will  t.-ike  care  of  wage 
control. 

Since  Congress  has  been  asked  to  limit  farm 
prices  to  parity,  it  seems  no  more  than  fair 
to  ask  now  If  the  President's  intentions  with 
regard  to  wages  are  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  which  has  tied  wage  In- 
creases to  the  rise  in  cost  of  living.  In  the 
past  he  has  seemed  to  favor  this  formula.  If 
he  still  favors  it,  some  very  vital  questions 
need  to  be  asked  and  answered. 

If,  for  example,  the  prices  of  some  farm 
commodities  are  reduced  because  Congress 
enacts  legislation  limiting  them  to  parity, 
and  the  cost  of  living  declines  In  consequence, 
will  the  War  Labor  Board  then  order  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  wages  of  the  steel  workers  who 
were  recently  given  an  increase  because  of 
higher  living  costs?  Also,  has  the  Govern- 
ment now  the  authority  t  >  reduce  or  raise 
wages  by  Executive  decree?  Seems  as  though 
we  ought  to  know  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions before  Congress  clamps  down  on  farmers. 

Then  there's  another  Important  point  to  be 
settled.  Will  farm  groups  who  might  be  now 
In  an  unfavorable  position  be  allowed  to  ad- 
Just  prices  so  that  they  are  given  equitable 
treatment?  We  are  thinking  of  the  rice 
farmer  who  uses  so  much  machinery  and  for 
whom  the  ordinary  basis  for  figuring  parity 
doesn't  work  so  well.  Will  such  groups  have 
any  chance  for  relief  If  a  pinch  comes? 

"These  appear  to  us  vital  questions.  Be- 
lieving, as  does  Congress  Plauche,  that 
over-all  price  control  is  the  only  way  we  can 
control  inflation,  it  seems  right  that  the 
President  should  lay  his  caids  on  the  table 
as  regards  his  plans  for  wage  control  so  that 
Congress  can  act  with  better  knowledge  in 
the  matter  of  farm  price  control. 

I  suggest,  as  does  the  writer  of  this  edi- 
torial, that  we  should  demand  that  the 
President  lay  his  cards  on  the  table  as 
regards  his  plans  for  wage  control  before 
we  clamp  down  on  the  farmers. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RF^'A.';KS 


HON,  J.  HARRY  MrGREGOR 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  Septeviber  17.  1942 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have 
earnestly  endeavored  to  voice  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
opinions  of  the  people  whom  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  I  have  advocated 
a  strong  defense  program,  and  since  the 
declaration  of  war  an  all-out  effort  for 
the  winning  of  the  war,  which  I  feel  re- 
flects the  sentiment  of  my  constituents. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  summary,  excerpts  from  the 
Congressional  Record  taken  from 
speeches  which  I  have  made,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Congressional 
Record: 

THE  national  OETENSE 

(January   16.   1941.   10  months   before  Pearl 
Harbor) 

Now.  more  than  ever  before,  the  United 
States  has  need  for  national  unity.  •  •  • 
There  cannot  be  peace  except  in  armed  de- 
fense. 

I  believe  American  citizens  who  must  do 
the  fighting  and  the  dying  and  the  paying 
fur  any  war  we  get  into  still  have  a  right  to 
differ  as  to  our  methods  of  defen£e,  as  to  how 
far  we  ought  to  get  into  this  war,  and  as  to 
what  our  course  for  the  future  ought  to  be. 

As  for  myself,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I 
believe  that  the  Nation  ought  to  turn  to,  with 
the  same  energy  it  would  if  Washington  were 
being  bombed,  to  produce  a  national  defense. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  that  national 
defense  and  at  the  same  time  vastly  aid  Brit- 
ain with  munitions  of  war.  We  have  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  to  do  that. 

Therefore,  in  conclusion.  I  want  to  say  that 
for  my  own  part  I  think  we  must  strain  every 
fiber  oi  our  being  to  produce  a  national  de- 
fense and  that  we  will  have  to  see  this  thing 
through  as  a  united  pecple  wholeheartedly 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  winning  the  war. 
and  protecting  ourselves  against  any  and  all 
dictators. 

(February  4,  1941) 
We  of  Congress  are  those  individuals  who 
should  have  the  information  that  will  give  tis 
the  understanding  of  the  International  affairs 
so  that  we  might  give  to  the  pecple  back  home 
true  representative  government.  I  call  upon 
the  leaders  of  this  administration  and  of  this 
Congress  to  submit  to  this  body  that  infor- 
mation and  quit  forever  the  secret  chamber 
meetings  of  a  select  few.  •  •  *  I  learned 
from  my  people  that  they  want  three  things: 
First,  peace;  second,  a  strong  defense  pro- 
gram; and.  third,  a  decentralization  of  power. 
We  can  and  we  must  extend  full  aid  to 
those  who  are  fighting  aggression  if  only  for 
our  own  defense,  but  we  cannot,  we  must  not, 
abandon  our  own  free  Government  in  the 
process. 

TAX  LEGISLATION 

(March  21,  1941) 

I  believe  in  a  pay-as-you-go  program,  and 
I  believe  the  people  of  my  district  are  will- 
ing tc  pay  as  they  go.  My  people  want  an 
adequate  defense  program  and  are  willing 
and  ready  to  pay  for  it. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  respectfully 
call  upon  the  leaders  of  this  administration 
to  bring  on  the  floor  of  this  House  such  leg- 
islation as  will  be  fair  to  all  and  enable  us 
to  pay  as  we  go.     I  am  certain  the   mem- 


bership Will  pass  without  delay  any  measuraa 
which  will  put  us  back  on  a  sound  basis  and 
forever  quit  the  policy  of  taxing  future  gen- 
erations. When  this  is  done,  we  can  bay  with 
pride  we  "pay  as  we  go. " 

NONDEFXNSE   EXPENDTrUKE 

(April  1,  1941) 

The  people  of  my  district  are  heartily  In 
accord  with  an  adequate  defense  program 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  but  they  Insist 
that  this  vast,  unnecessary  expenditure  for 
departments  other  than  national  delcnse 
must  be  Immediately  stopped. 

I  again  call  on  the  leaders  of  this  admin- 
istration with  this  statement:  "We  are  will- 
ing at  all  times  to  spend  and  pay  for  a  de- 
fense program,  but  please  quit  calling  on 
Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  every  con- 
ceivable department,  labeling  It  under  the 
guise  of  national  defense  " 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

(June  17.  1941) 
If  there  are  speclflc  things  the  President 
deems  necessary  to  have  further  authority  to 
achieve,  he  should  fay  what  these  things  are; 
and  I  am  sure  Congress  would  immediately 
remove  all  obstacles  which  are  hindering  our 
defense  program. 

WHEAT   QUOTA 

(July  15,  1941) 

The  recent  penalty  provision  of  49  cents 
per  bushel  oij  the  excess  wheat  raised  over 
the  quota  is  one  of  the  most  unfair  pieces  of 
legislation  ever  passed  by  Congress. 

My  farmers  In  Ohio  did  not  know  when 
they  sowed  their  wheat  in  the  fall  of  1940 
that  some  agency  would  change  their  quota 
before  harvest  time.  They  had  no  way  of 
knowing  that  the  penalty  provision  would  be 
changed  from  15  cents  per  bushel  to  the  un- 
just and  unusual  amount  of  49  cents  per 
bushel. 

Many  farmers  In  my  district  need  this  ex- 
cess wheat  which  the  Government  wanw  to 
penalize  them  for  raising  "They  need  it  to 
feed  their  own  livestock  and  poultry. 

With  this  thought  In  mlr.d  and  wanting 
to  assist  the  American  farmer.  I  introduced 
yesterday  a  bill,  known  as  H  R  6303,  which 
wou'.d  allow  the  farmer  to  feed  the  wheat 
which  he  raises  above  his  quota,  and  in  that 
way  bring  him  a  small  semblance  of  aid. 

WHEAT   QUOTA 

(July  21,  1941) 

I  sincerely  tnost  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture will  soon  give  to  this  Congress  • 
program  so  we  can  truly  help  the  American 
farmer  and  correct  some  of  the  evils  that 
have  been  done. 

I  call  upon  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
this  House  to  report  H.  R.  5303.  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  me  on  July  14.  1941.  which  will 
give  the  farmer  the  right  to  feed  wheat  to 
poultry  or  llvestcck.  Bring  It  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  then  we  will  see  who  are 
the  true  friends  of  the  farmer. 

GAG  RULE  TAX  BILL 

(July  30,  1941) 

I  present  no  opinion  but  my  own — but 
that  opinion  Is  against  any  form  of  gag  rule 
as  set  forth  by  House  Resolution  27»  This 
rule  means  that  one  committee,  composed 
of  25  men.  savs  to  this  House — composed  of 
435— H.  R.  5417,  the  tax  bill,  is  the  bill.  It  has 
no  errors.  It  treats  all  people  alike.  It  must 
be  passed.  So  I  say  to  the  Memljers  of  the 
liouse — each  of  us  is  entitled  to  submit  to 
the  entire  membership  such  susgesticns  and 
changes  as  he  thinks  WDUld  make  the  blU 
more  equiUble,  more  workable,  more  feasible. 
If  this  is  a  good  bill  it  should  stand  on  its 
merits,  and  If  we  have  amei^dments  ard 
Euggt  stions  we  should  be  allow!  d  to  present 
them  and  let  them  be  ad:pted  or  defeated 
upon  their  own  merits. 

The  statement  has  been  made — vote  a 
"gag  rule"  to  protect  ourselves  and  keep  the 
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Members  from  "going  out  on  a  limb 
are  all  21  y*>ar9  eld — have  faced  many 
Let  us  face  the  real  Issue  cf  taxatic 
r.  me  of  the  irregulantie«  of  t" 

\  n  the  "gag  rule  "    Give  U5  a 

to  amend  the  bill.     Let  our  people  k 
mill  do  our  best  to  represent  them  and 
the  world  we  will  not  be  a  rubber  ivan|p. 

TAX  BILL 

(July  31.  19411 
1  cpftainly  agree  with  the  minority 
on  the  tax  bill  when  it  says:  '"If  the  ' 
mont   IS  goine;  'all-cuf  for  national 
and   all-out"  fcr  taxes  upon  the  pe<  t 
compelled  both  by  necessity  and  by 
fcr   Its  obligations  to  the   taxpayers 
country  to  go  •all-out"  for  economy  " 

UNNECESSARY    EXPtSDITLTlES 

(March    13.    1342.   after  declaration  c 

The  people  of  my  district  may  be 
rn   to  respond   to  every   appeal   fur  sa 
Common  sacrifice  will  strengthen  rai" 
'weaken  their  morale.     However.  If  th^ 
ernment   at    Washington   does  not   ta 
lead  in  cutting  down  in  unnecessary 
dltures — as  the  people  are  going  to  be 
to  cut   down — the   result   will   be  d 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  morale 

I  think  I  am  speaking  for  my  peoplr 
I  ask  the  President  to  insist  that  the 
cf   departments,   bureaus,    and 
establishments,  as  an  act  of  patrloti 
an    active    part    in    this    program    to 
unnecessary   activities    and   personnel 
excess   of   Government    personnel    in 
incton    is    plainly    evident.      Those 
Government    service    admit    that 
every  Government  agency  could  get  a 
well,  if  not  Ijetter.  with  less  personnel 

ST.^TE  AND  LOCAL  REVENUE 

(March  18.  1942) 
I   desire   to   enter   my   protej^t   agai 
pai^sage   cf   H    R    6750      The  great 
Ohio  has  cooperated  and  will  ccntinut 
operate  in  every  way  with  the  Fetteri 
ernment  in  the  prosecution  cf  the  war 
feel   that   it   is   absolutely  essential 
maintain   our   State   and    local   gcver 
The  passage  cf  this  bill  In  its  presei 
will  mean  an  annual  loss  of  revenue 
cf    over    «25  000.000.      Of    this   amou 
$11,000,000  annually  will  be  lost  to 
ernment.     •     *     •     I  contend  that  t 
eage  of  this  bill  In  its  present  form 
pair  State  and  local  revenues  so  th  i 
cannot  be  replaced.    Certainly  it  wou 
unwise  during  this  time  cf  emergency 
get  orderly  tax  structures  when   the 
and  intelligence  cf  national  and  Iccal 
ehciud  be  devoted  to  defense  efforts. 
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NECFSSART    TO    WIN    WAR 

(May  4,  1942 1 
The  American  people  should  have 
aim    at   this   time — the   swift   defeat 
Ax:s  Powers.     To  blame  the  interv 
cr  the  anti-lntervcntionists.  or  isolat 
to  play  the  enemies  game  jnd  to  ca 
to  shout  With  Joy.    Those  who  contin 
arguments  or  stir  up  racial  group 
are  uiterfering  with  our  real  aim— 
ning  of  the  war. 

The  idea  that  a  man  cannot  be 
cent  l)ehind  a  war  President  and  at  t 
time    criticize    and    suggest    where 
ments  can  be  made  Is  pure  dictaio; 
ing.     •     •     •     We  know  there  is   * 
extravagance  In  Washington.     I  am 
fled — you  are  dissatisfied.    But  we  m 
together  as  one  people,  fight  to  corre^ 
wastes  and  extravagances — all  the 
nonessentials  must  go — and  fight  to 
war  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

EQVAL  RECOGNITION  FOR  FARMER^ 

(May  19.  1942) 
I  feel  that  the  southern  farmers  ar< 
the  iii.r.t    and  the  northern  farmers 
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Ing  the  bill.  I  certainly  am  not  satisfied  with 
this  allocation  of  funds  and  treatment  of  my 
Ohio  farmers  and  insist  that  the  Department 
cf  Agriculture  treat  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try alike.  The  following  chart  gives  a  com- 
parison of  Ohio  and  Texas: 
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.>^<.iii«v;  I  .  S.  Dfi'i-rmint  of  Agriculture  r«iK:.rts. 

SrCAR    RATIONING 

(Junt  26.  1942) 
The  sugar  situatii;n  has  become  so  badly 
muddled  that  nofh.ng  short  of  a  complete 
back-down  and  ackr.owledgement  uf  mistake 
would  quickly  brir.g  order  out  of  chaos. 
•  •  •  If.  as  has  been  suggested,  the  sugar 
rationing  program  was  perpetrated  by  one  of 
Washington  s  bureajcratic  agencies  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  make  the  people  of 
this  country  mere  v.ar  conscious,  it  is  high 
time  for  President  Iloosevelt.  cr  some  other 
sound-lhinkms  man  to  whom  he  delegates 
authority,  to  take  the  matter  In  hand,  admit 
that  a  mistake  was  made,  and  restore  the 
sale  of  sugar  for  domestic  uses  to  a  sensible 
bai^is. 

CONSTRUCT rvE    CRITICISM      i 

(Jvly  22.  1942) 

In  my  opinion,  it  :s  the  patriotic  duty  of 
every  citizen,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  cr 
color,  to  support  the  efforts  of  those  charged 
with  the  respon^bility  of  directing  the  pres- 
ent war.  We  have  but  one  aim— to  help  in 
every  way  we  can. 

I  feel  that  criticism  for  partisan  political 
purpos(>s  is  entirely  wrong  and  certainly 
should  be  discontinued  in  this  hour  of  peril. 
I  also  believe  that  it  would  be  unpatriotic 
to  support  a  mistake. 

Constructive  criiict.sm  for  the  sincere  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  war 
program  and  protecting  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  is  the  very  essence  of  patriotism.  It 
Is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  see  to  it  as 
far  as  he  or  she  can  that  our  war  efforts 
are  constructive  and  efficient.  A  mistake 
must  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public.  I  feel  that  there  Is  absolutely  no 
substitute  for  sound  common  sense,  either 
in  time  of  war  or  in  time  of  peace. 

Let  u?  unite,  regard. ess  of  partisan  politics. 
In  an  effort  to  win  the  war  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

ALLOWANCES  TO  DEPENDENTS  OF  MEN  IN  SERVICE 

(August  17.  1942) 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  assist  in  the  pas- 
sage of  H.  R.  7461.  to  amend  the  Servicemen's 
Dependents  AUowancf   Act  so  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  War   ind  Navy  Departments 
,    to  make  payments  iir. mediately.     Under  the 
I    original    act   such    payments   could    not   be 
I    made  until  after  November   1,  which  provi- 
sion I  feel  was  most  tmfair. 
I        May   I    respectfully   call    attention   to   the 
fact  that  the  passage  of  this   measure  now 
will  not  add  an  extra  dollar  to  the  cost  of 
the  administration  of  the  Servicemen's  De- 
pendents Allowance  Act.    On  the  other  hand, 
it  will  relieve  untold  suffering  among  the  de- 
pendent* of  our  men   In  the  armed  forces, 
and   It  will   certainly  stimulate   the   morale 
of  our  country. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  K^^l  F    MUNT^T 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1942 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am  at- 
taching hereto  the  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  mailed  ye.sterday  to  Mr.  William  M.  Jef- 
fers,  the  new  Rubber  Administrator  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Jeffcrs  is  under- 
taking a  tremendous  task  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  administration  is  at  least 
6  months  late  in  establishing  a  single 
head  to  deal  with  the  serious  rubber 
situation  confronting  America.  This  de- 
lay is  in  no  sense  the  fault  of  Mr.  Jef- 
fers,  however,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the 
best  wishes  and  complete  cooperation  of 
the  entire  country  in  any  rational  pro- 
gram he  develops  for  the  rapid  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  rubber  in  this  country 
and  the  wi.se  utilization  of  our  existing 
rubber  stocks. 

While  there  is  some  cause  for  disap- 
pointment in  the  recommendations  of 
the  Baruch  committee  insofar  as  it  gives 
the  production  of  rubber  from  farm 
products  such  a  minor  place  in  the  syn- 
thetic rubber  program  which  it  proposes 
despite  the  unanimous  findings  of  the 
Senate  Rubber  Committee  headed  by 
Senator  Gillette  which  pointed  out  that 
synthetic  rubber  from  farm  products 
could  be  made  most  quickly  and  with  the 
least  cost  in  critical  materials,  there  is 
reason  for  America  to  have  hope  inas- 
much as  Mr.  Jeffers  will  henceforth  be 
the  Rubber  Administrator  of  America  and 
will  not  be  bound  by  the  conclusions  or 
recommendations  of  any  previous  admin- 
istrator, agency,  bureau,  or  investigating 
committee. 

It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  if  Mr. 
Jeffers  discovers  as  he  proceeds  with  h.s 
administration  that  rubber  from  farm 
products  can  be  produced  in  from  one- 
third  to  one-iialf  the  time  that  rubber 
can  be  processed  from  petroleum  prod- 
ucts— and  the  evidence  before  the  Sen- 
ate commit te-i^  so  indicates — he  will  ex- 
ercise his  authority  by  expanding  the 
farm-rubber  program  to  give  it  a  more 
equitable  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its 
value  to  America.  It  is  also  hoped  that 
Mr.  Jeffers  will  recognize  the  merit  of 
using  replaceable  farm  products  such  as 
corn  and  wheat  for  making  synthetic 
rubber  rather  than  robbing  the  eartn  cf 
I  such  irreplaceable  products  as  petroleum 
in  the  development  of  an  American  rub- 
ber industry. 

Had  the  administration  exercised  the 
authority  given  it  in  1939  and  spent  the 
money  appropriated  to  purchase  stock 
piles  of  raw  rubber  as  was  intended  by 
Congress  and  had  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  rubber  administrator  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  chaos  which  has  plagued 
the    rubber    situation    for    the    past    6 
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months,  all  cause  for  considering  Na- 
tion-wide gasoline  rationing  in  this 
country  might  well  have  been  eliminated. 
These  twin  sins  of  omission  by  the  ad- 
ministration, however,  have  now  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  an  acute  rubber 
problem.  The  problem  can  still  be  solved 
without  too  much  disruption  of  our  do- 
mestic economy  and  too  great  a  disloca- 
tion of  our  civilian  rubber  needs,  how- 
ever, if  prevailing  opposition  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  use  of  farm  products 
in  a  substantial  and  sizable  program 
of  producing  synthetic  rubber  is  with- 
drawn and  if  M;  J-">i<  is  fncouraged 
rather  than  ui^c^uiatLLi  in  the  expan- 
sion of  the  processing  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber from  agricultural  products. 

However,  if  the  Pre.<:idnnt's  veto  of 
Senator  G;i:f.tte's  farni  rubber  bill  re- 
sults in  oui-  now  relying  mainly  upon  the 
much  slower  and  more  critical  material- 
consuming  method  of  producing  our  rub- 
ber from  petroleum  products,  a  thud 
blow  of  commission  will  have  been  added 
to  the  two  sins  of  omission  by  which 
America  has  been  placed  in  a  very  serious 
predicament  by  this  administration  with 
regard  to  its  supply  of  rubber  for  both 
military  and  civilian  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  all  hold  up  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Jeffers  and  give  him  every 
support  if  he  demonstrates  the  expected 
courage  and  capacity  needed  to  compen- 
sate for  the  errors  of  the  past  and  as  he 
grapples  with  the  real  problem  of  trying 
to  overcome  the  <.i;fri(.u.:.>  -  c-  v-  ;>  j.:    ;  >   :t 
of  thefallurr  of  liw  Aanr.rA'-\r:\[:un  ci'^h-T 
to  build  iu>  :»  >:/.ib;,    >i:  i  k  pile  of  raw 
rubber  in  advance  despite  i;  *  s  '     tir  in- 
structions and  authority  fr  n^.  Cjiigress 
to  do  so,  and  its  further  failure  to  put 
an  earlier  end  to  the  confusion,  contra- 
dictions, and  cat  calling  which  has  char- 
acterized its  handling  of  the  rubber  prob- 
lem prior  to  the  appoin'n  .  nt  at  long  last 
of  Mr.  Jeffers  as  Rubb.  i   Administrator. 
Three  months  ago  tomorrow  I  intro- 
duced a  bill— H   R   7253 —to  create  pre- 
cisely such  a  Rubb-  :    Administrator  as 
the  President   has  now   appointed,  and 
while  the  delay  has  been  dangerous,  I  am 
sure  it  need  not  be  disastrous  if  Mr.  Jef- 
fers is  now  given  a  free  hand  to  follow 
the  paths  of  conclusive  evidence  and  to 
develop  a  synthetic -rubber  industry  for 
America  which  will  never  again  find  us 
the  victim  of  foreign  aggression  or  mo- 
nopolies insofar  as  our  supply  of  this 
highly  essential  critical  materal  :^  con- 
cerned.   It  is  axiomatic  today.  M:   ^i)  .  k- 
er,  that  for  a  nation  to  serve  as  the  arse- 
nal of  democracy  it  is  imperative  that  it 
also  serve  as  the  stock  pile  of  democracy. 
Trying  to  be  an  arsenal  with  the  other 
fellow's  stock  pile  is  too  credulous  a  policy 
to  spell  security  in  the  wicked  old  world 
of  today. 

The  letter  follow?: 

CoNcaEss  OF  1  >•: E  '-  -N' ' :  ei.  .m  »■  lES, 

HOUSI  OF   RtPREStNTATIVES. 

Washincitcm.  D  C  .  Sepltmbcr  13, 1942. 
Mr.  William  .M    ..i-h-ik,^. 

Natio7iai  HuLiotr   AdministratOT, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Jefteks;  As  one  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  has  devoted  many  hours  to 
Btudy  and  conunittee  hearings  on  the  rubl)er 
problem  facing  America.  I  want  to  corgratu- 
late  you  on  your  selection  as  the  rubber  ad- 
ministrator for  the  Umted  States.     It  le  in- 


deed a  big  and  Important  Job  and  while  I 
have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
personally  your  reputation  for  fairness  and 
action  Indicates  you  will  move  rapidly  into 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive  and  cen- 
tralized rubber  program  for  this  country  which 
will  supply  the  rubber  needed  for  victory  by 
our  armed  forces  with  the  least  possible  dis- 
ruption to  our  domestic  econcniy.  I  want  to 
offer  you  at  this  time  my  full  and  complete 
cooperation  in  every  way  tn  the  attainment 
of  this  objective. 

It  so  happens  that  on  June  18,  I  introduced 
in  Congress  a  Bill  known  as  HR  7253  for  the 
precise  purpose  of  creating  the  office  of  ad- 
ministrator of  rubber  and  to  centralize 
authority  under  one  head  for  directing  a 
sound  rtibber  program  in  this  country  My 
biU  provided  that  the  rubl)€r  admimstratcr 
be  empowered  to  direct  the  wisest  utilization 
of  existing  rubber  supplies,  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram for  conserving  existing  supplies  of  raw 
and  i-eclaimcd  rubber,  and  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  synthetic  rubber  especially  from 
farm  products  which  expert  testimony  seems 
to  agree  cffers  the  quickest  method  of  secur- 
ing synthetic  rubber  with  the  most  economi- 
cal use  of  the  critical  materials  so  essential  to 
the  winning  of  this  war.  I  am  consequently 
highly  gratified  that  the  President  and  Donald 
Nelson  have  given  you  complete  authority  to 
operate  along  these  lines  and  that  through 
your  selection  as  Rubber  Administrator  an 
end  win  l)e  put  to  the  conlusion  and  con- 
tradictions which  have  plagued  America's 
rubber  situation  to  date.  Should  additional 
legislation  be  required  to  enable  you  to  solve 
the  problems  confronting  you,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  cooperate  with  you  in  its  develop- 
ment and  enactment. 

May  I  at  this  time  f  mphaslze  a  point  which 
I  feel  confident  iha'    >.    ;.  M     vvcsterner  you 
already  appreciate:  ii«ii.i.y,  ;;-.  peculiar  prob- 
lems existing  in  the  rural  areas  of  America 
which  must  be  carefully  considered  should  a 
program   of   Nation-wide   gasoUne   rationing 
become  necessary   to  conserve  existing  rub- 
ber supplies  while  the  synthetic  rubber  pro- 
gram is  being  brought  into  production.    Un- 
like the  East  and  unlike  metropolitan  areas 
elsewhere,  the  rural  sections  of  the  Middle 
West— including    States    like    South    Dakota 
and  like  your  Nebraska — cannot  rely  in  any 
substantial     degree    upon    established     raU 
lines,  bus  routes,  and  other  common  carriers 
for  essential  civilian   transportation.     Since 
other     means     of     transportation     are     not 
available  to  rural  Americans  in  anything  like 
the  same  degree   that  they  are  available  to 
city  and  suburban  dwellers,  It  follows  that 
this  factor  must  be  given  consideration  In 
any   equitable   program   of   Nation-wide   gas 
rationing  which  might  be  established.     For 
example,  our  farmers  need  their  automobiles 
to  conduct  business  In  town,  to  haul  produce 
to  town,  and  merchandise  from  town  to  the 
farm:  they  need  extra  gasoline  for  trucks  and 
tractors,  and  must  drive  more  essential  miles 
per   week   and   month   than    urban    citiz/ns 
who  can  utilize  streetcars,  bus  service,  taxis, 
and  trains.     What  is  true  of  farmers  is  also 
true   of    doctors,  preachers,   salesmen,   farm 
managers,   and   other   townspeople    in   rural 
areas  who  must  render  service  throughout 
the    countryside    if    our    domestic    economy 
is   to    be   maintained,    the    taxpaylng   power 
of  our  citizens  protected,  and  the  essential 
functions  of  these  areas  continued  so  that 
they  can  contribute  their  production,  their 
finances,  and  their  activities  to  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  this  war. 

I  mention  these  Items.  Mr.  Jeffers,  to 
emphasize  a  status  which  I  hope  and  believe 
you  already  recognize.  Perhaps  dividing 
America  into  zones  which  would  recognize  the 
special  needs  of  citizens  in  certain  areas  for 
additional  gasoline  in  order  to  continue  their 
essential  civUian  activities  might  be  helpful 
in  addition   ;  ■  ile  ^x.y  .:.£  recognition  pro- 
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differing  occupations  and  prcfeMious  Pleas- 
ure driving  should  be  curtailed  with  equal 
vii^or  throughout  America,  but  u  is  un- 
deniably true  that  the  esBcntiBl  driving  needs 
of  America  vary  greatly  In  dillerent  sections 
of  the  Ci^unlry  as  well  as  in  different  occupa- 
tions. 

Production  and  protection  of  the  rubber 
needed  by  the  armed  forces  of  America  and 
the  United  Nations  In  the  winning  of  this 
war  sliould.  of  course,  be  our  first  considera- 
tion. However,  it  is  also  of  vitai  Importance 
that  this  be  dene  with  the  least  possible  dis- 
location of  the  essential  civilian  uses  of  rub- 
ber and  with  the  greatest  possible  equity  to 
the  varying  needs  of  people  for  rubber  in  the 
different  sections  of  America  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  to  the  degree  that  the  curtail- 
ment of  essential  usage  of  rubber  deprives 
people  of  a  livelihood,  reduces  food  produc- 
tion in  America,  or  the  output  of  production 
lines,  or  foreclcises  citizens  from  earning  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  bonds  and  pay 
taxes,  a  program  of  gasoline  or  rubtier  ration- 
ing on  a  national  scale  contains  the  possibili- 
ties of  Impeding  as  well  a*  of  expediting  our 
war  effort.  It  is  this  which  we  must  guard 
against. 

In  closing  may  I  point  out  that  Yankton, 
S.  Dak  ,  now  has  an  alcohol  plant  in  process 
of  development  which  might  easily  be  ex- 
panded to  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber. 
Huron,  S.  Dak.,  has  an  unused  brewery  whldi 
is  also  about  to  be  transformed  into  the  pro- 
duction of  rubber.  There  are  other  cities  In 
eastern  South  Dakota  which  are  near  th« 
wheat  center  of  America  and  might  prove 
highly  attractive  sites  for  commercial  alcohol 
plants.  Some  of  these  cities  are  on  trans- 
continental railroads  and  some  on  the  Mis- 
souri River.  Synthetic  rubber  from  farm 
products  has  been  slow  to  win  Government 
favor  to  date,  but  Its  development  offers  the 
quickest  and  most  critical  material  saving 
method  for  solving  America's  immediate  rub- 
ber problem  at  this  crucial  time  I  shall  be 
glad  to  confer  with  you  some  time  at  your 
convenience  with  regard  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem In  the  meantime,  please  accept  my  best 
wishes  for  your  success  on  this  all-important 
Job. 

Cordially  yours, 

Karl  Mundt. 
Member  of  Congress, 


noo.irn.-   tn    All   Thov*! 
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EXTENSION  OP  i.LMAi.KS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sevtember  17,  1942 

^!'  :)'('K.^' !  f:n  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea.o  to  (x;i::l;  :..:.  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  September 
17,  1942: 

COOD-BTX    TO    kLL    TBOSC 

The  pitiful  defeat  of  the  Reverend  Gerald 
L.  K  Smith  In  the  Republican  primary  In 
Michigan,  following,  as  It  does,  the  defeat  of 
Gene  Talmadge  last  week  in  Georgia,  prob- 
ably means  that  Americans  are  now  pretty 
thoroughly  disenchanted  with  the  whole  crop 
of  demogagues  bred  during  the  great  depres- 
sion. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  more  than  90,000 
Michigan  voters  would  stiU  like  to  have  the 
Reverend  Gerald  represent  them  in  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  Indicate  a  SUte  of  perl, 
ntical  health,  but  there  is  no  doubt  ^ 

years  ago  bU  vote  would  have  beei.   ii   -  i.. 
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larger  and  that  4  years  ago  hr  mii?iit  h 
the  nomlnaticn  he  was  seeking  and 
even  have  been  elected  Now  the  u* 
cpportunitles  for  employment  affor 
the  war  boom  have  pretty  veil  robbe<; 
r  i-s  Smith.  Talmadge.  antl 

;    main    ptiUtical    capital 
».A^  :.'    ...:.;  more   than  their  willing 
exp;';t     the    sense    ui    economic    1 
Rhared.  since  1929.  by  such  large  sect 
the  American  masses. 

It  Ls  perhaps  owing  to  that  special 
dence  which  is  said  to  protect  "sailors. 
ard5.  and  the  United  Sutes  of  Amenc: 
ncne  of  the  men  who  sought  to  make 
yelves    political    heirs    of    the    lare    H' 
I..:r.j    !s    .ii.ything    like    that    m 
g>.^ue«   eqxial    In    Intelligence,   a 
ineenuity       Neither    Talmadge    nor 
L   K  Smith  knew  how  to  change  their 
words  to  suit  changing  economic  and 
currents     The  best  Talmadge  cculd 
was   to   revue    the   shopwo.a    vocabul 
Ku  IIiux:sm.  and  Gerald  Smith  so 
took    the    temper    of    his    countrymen 
Pen::  Harbor  as  to  dabble  in  defeatism 
Tcvr.s*nd.    he   was.   of    course,    much 
dcmag.giie  in  the  Huey  Long  traditioi 
a   dreamer    who    discovered    a    fantas 
would    intoxicate  others  as   much  as 
r  -d  himself .    Shrewder  and  thu^ 

c;      .         .-i  than   any  of  these,  the 
Ciiaries   C    Coughlin.   discredited    by 
clesia.stical    superiors,   abar.dcned    by 
fiderable  part  of  his  following,  has  wi 
Cided  to  lie  as  low  as  possible  for  the 
If  It  Is  true — as  seme  suspected— that 
C       :     ■  nely  aiding  Smith  In  his  cam 
C      ....   Will  he  even  lower  from  no 

Xr.e    repudiation    of   Talmadge    In 
and  of  Oerald  Smith  in  Michigan  by  no 
signifies  that  the  age  of  successful 
In  the  United  States  has  necessarily 
It  merely  means  that  we  have  proba 
the    pa-ssmg   of    the*e    two   particular 
gogues       If    and    when    the    condition^ 
make    demagogy    profitable   return,   w 
doubtless   see    the   rise   of   other   and 
more  dangercus  demagogues.     It  is  a 
of  which  we  must  perpetually  be 
Bgain-st  which  any  democracy  must 
ally    guard    itself. 
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Adrir'^s   bv   Hon.   Joseph   C.   Crt-v*    :o   fie 

Rr:iiiington  .Arm^  Co, 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAi.K 

Of 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  StlATES 

Thursday.  September  17,  194^ 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Pre.^iident.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Grew,  :  ormer 
Ambassador  to  Japan,  to  the  Rem  npton 
Arms  Co..  at  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  o|i  Sep- 
tember 14.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  your: 
first  large  group  of  fellow  countryin<  n 
I  have  had  the  privilege  and  plea  ure 
meeting  face  to  face  since  rcturnin 
Jipan.  For  me  it  is  therefore  a  t?' 
ru:iior;'.b!e  occasion.  But  the  real 
ticn  cf  th  s  meeting  springs  from  wrtat  ycu 
are.  what  you  have  done,  and  what  cu  are 
doing  You  symbolize  the  b.ickbone  of  the 
Civilian  participation  in  the  war  eSori  of  our 
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c;)untry.  and  in  ycur  contribution  to  that 
efTort  you  have  pchievfd  outstanding  success. 
Permit  me  to  express  my  sincere  and  hearty 
congratulations  to  the  workers  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  Remington  Arms  Co.  on  ycur 
having  wen  the  thanks  of  our  Government 
and  country  as  expressed  in  the  award  of 
the  five  "Es"  which  you  receive  today.  Ef- 
fort. cfHciency.  and  cflfectivencss.  Whatever 
those  "Es"  may  officially  and  specifically 
stand  for.  th:;se  three  warc.3  seem  to  me  accu- 
rately and  app.cpriately  to  represent  ycur 
record  and  your  achievement  up  to  date. 
There  is  s'.ill  a  long  read,  probably,  a  very 
long  and  difficult  road,  ahead.  You  have 
given  concrete  evidence  that  you  C£.n.  and 
clear  indxation  that  you  will — to  the  end — 
meet  the  test. 

Other  sp>eakers  will  have  dealt  with  the 
stai.atics  of  the  expansion  and  production 
achieved  by  ycu  In  this  time  of  war.  I  con- 
fine my.=ell  to  the  simple  statement  that  this 
well-meriti-d  honor  stands  as  a  splendid  ex- 
ample to  our  country  and.  more  than  that. 
it  stands  as  a  ringing  pUa.  a  plea  that  this 
great  record  of  ycurs,  th.s  record  of  str.ke- 
less  effort,  efficiency,  anc  efTectiveness.  this 
record  of  almost  unexce.led  expaujion  and 
progressive  Intensiveness  in  production,  be 
emulated  from  end  to  end  of  our  embattled 
but  still  groping  land. 

Our  still  groping  land.  Groping  for  what? 
Well.  I  will  try  to  tell  you  of  my  impressions 
on  returning  home  after  long  and  difficult 
years  abroad  From  many  talks  with  many 
different  elements  of  our  people  I  sense  the 
mcot  earnest  desire  of  all  to  contribute,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  their  maximum 
potentialities  of  service  to  cur  national  ef- 
fort toward  winning  this  war.  But  many 
of  those  with  whom  I  lave  talked  seem  to 
have  no  real  comprehension  of  what  we  are 
up  againsr.  no  real  comprehension  that  we 
are  not  fighting  di;>iant  enemies  merely  to 
prr.s€rve  our  national  interests,  but,  in  fact, 
to  preserve  our  national  life — our  existence 
a£  a  free  and  sovereign  people.  Make  no 
mistake  about  this.  I  know  at  least  one  of 
our  enemies  Intimately,  the  Japanese,  and  I 
know  beyond  peradventure  that  the  dearest 
wish  and  intention  of  that  enemy  is  so  to 
extend  their  victories  and  conquests  and 
power  that  ultimately  they  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  subject  us  also  1o  the  status  of  the 
people  of  the  lands  already  conquered.  That 
means  Just  one  thing.  Our  freedom,  the  free- 
dom of  our  priceless  American  heritage,  dis- 
appears. Yes.  that  is  their  dearest  wish — 
to  control  not  only  thei.-  oriental  neighbors 
but  occidental  peoples,  especially  those  of 
America.  Megalomania,  if  you  will,  but  its 
true.  Hitler  suffers  from  the  same  disease, 
and  it  needs  no  doctor  to  diagnose  the  symp- 
toms. Tt  can't  happen  here."  But,  alas,  it 
can.  Pearl  Harbor  couldnt  happen.  But  it 
did.  And  all  the  rest  of  i*.  will  happen  If  some 
of  our  ccuntrymen  continue  to  giope — to 
grope  blindiolded  for  the  facts  which  are  clear 
before  them,  if  they  will  only  remo\e  the 
bandage  from  their  eyes.  Little  by  little  I 
hope  to  bring  bef  jre  my  fellow  countrymen 
the  salient  facts  concerning  the  widely  mis- 
understool  effectiveness  and  power  and  the 
all-out  do-or-dle  fanatic  il  spirit  cf  the  Jap- 
anese military  machine  against  which  we  are 
fighting  ".oday.  Unless  that  effectiveness 
and  power  and  spirit  are  correctly  assessed 
by  the  American  people  is  a  whole,  cur  read 
to  victory  vriU  be  dv^ubly  loag  !»nd  h-rd  and 
bloody. 

And  new.  another  side  cf  the  picture. 
Many  have  said  to  me  that  the  American 
people  are  ready  but  that  our  leaders  must 
show  U3  the  way.  Show  the  way?  If  any- 
one feels  that  our  leaders  have  not  pointed 
cut  the  way.  let  him  rer.d  again  and  again 
the  statements  and  declarations  of  our  Presi- 
dent, of  cur  Secretary  of  State,  and  others  cf 
our  high  officials,  with  the  fullest  support 
and  coop<"ration  of  many  other  leaders  cf 
public  thought.    Haven't  our  leaders,  month 


in  and  month  out,  given  us  our  bearings, 
charted  cur  course,  to!d  us  what  lay  ahead, 
what  we  now  are  fighting  for.  and  what  we 
may  expect  if  we  fail  in  that  fight?  Haven't 
they  asked  for  otir  maximum  efforts  in  pro- 
duction, for  our  Individual  and  collective 
self-sacrifice  of  the  nonessentials  of  life,  for 
hard  thinking  and  resolute  action  on  our 
part,  not  in  terms  of  our  daily  convenience 
but  of  our  daily  contribution?  Why  waste 
invaluable  tim.e  and  energy  in  bickering 
about  details,  pbcut  nonessentials?  Why 
not  let  come  to  the  fore  and  give  full  play  to 
our  American  Initiative  and  resourcefulness 
and  the  inherest  toughness  of  earlier  difficult 
dpys?  A  very  gret't  number  cf  our  fellow- 
countrymen  are  imbued  with  the  finest  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  and  determination  to  go  all 
out  in  their  war  effort.  They  are  wide  awake 
and  functioning  to  their  full  capacities. 
Others  among  our  fellow  countrymen  are 
similarly  eager  to  serve  but  are  not  yet  fully 
awake  to  the  realities  of  the  situation.  Th?y 
h  ve  failed  to  analyze  the  dangers  which 
confront  u.«  or  to  realize  the  full  grimnesi 
and  potential  desperate  demands  of  this  war 
which  we  are  waging  actually  to  preserve  our 
liberty — waging  to  preserve  the  very  principle 
of  liberty.  Others  among  our  fellow  country- 
men are  quite  simply  still  asleep. 

Let  me  me.ely  say  to  you  thisi  Since  com- 
ing to  Washington  I  have  .seen  at  close  hand, 
personally  and  intimately,  the  grim  cietermi- 
nation  and  decisiveness  of  those  leaders  of 
ours.  The  problems  which  they  have  to  face 
are  among  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  But  those  problems, 
one  by  one.  are  being  faced  and  dealt  with  in 
that  very  spirit  of  determination  and  de- 
cisiveness which  fills  me  with  patriotic  pride. 
I  was  in  Washington  in  1917.  The  war  effort 
of  our  country  then  was  amateun-sh  compared 
with  our  war  effort  now.  I  have  talked  directly 
with  the  officers  of  our  Joint  chiefs  of  staff, 
with  large  proup.s  of  our  Army  and  Navy  offi- 
cers, with  the  production  management,  with 
the  members  of  our  strategic  services,  ar.ci 
with  many  others  from  the  President  down. 
Some  of  their  problems  seem  almost  insuper- 
able, but  the  spirit  of  their  determination 
to  solve  those  problems  Is  absolutely  invinci- 
ble, and  they  are  solving  them,  hour  by  hour 
and  day  by  day.  If  only  our  people,  our  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  will  realize  the  dangers  which 
wc  are  up  against,  what  we  stand  to  loee  by 
failure,  what  we  m.ust  and  will  gain  by  vic- 
tory— if  only  our  people  as  a  whole  will  get 
in  and  push  to  the  maximum  of  their  several 
capacities. 

Ek)  you  know  what  use  the  foreign  propa- 
ganda radio  stations  are  making  of  this  grop- 
ing of  the  American  people?  They  constantly 
broadcast  our  disunity,  our  domestic  backcr- 
ings,  our  strikes  and  political  schisms.  Every 
instance  of  such  dusunity  that  appears  in  cur 
press  is  avidly  seized  upon  and  amplified  and 
flaunted  throughout  the  enemy  countries. 
Th"y  believe,  cr  pretend  to  believe — tho=e 
enemies  of  ours — that  we  are  an  effete  nation. 
reared  in  the  lap  of  personal  comfort,  vitiated 
by  luxury,  unable  to  meet  the  supreme  test 
of  war. 

You.  the  employers  and  managers  and 
workers  of  this  company,  are  proving  the  utter 
futility  and  falsity  of  that  propaganda.  Your 
recDrd  and  accomplishments  stand  forth  for 
all  to  see.  May  your  example  Inspire  ethers 
from  end  to  end  of  our  beloved  land. 

And  now,  a  word  about  the  Japanese,  es- 
pecially the  Japanese  workers.  To  you,  I  am 
stu-e  there  Is  nothing  unusual  about  free 
workers  and  free  managem.ent  a.ssembling  in 
a  free  country.  Benjamin  Franklin  onco 
said  that  we  never  miss  the  water  until  the 
well  runs  dry.  I  have  spent  the  last  10  years 
in  a  country  where  the  well  of  liberty  has 
always  been  dry.  A  meeting  such  as  this  in 
Tokyo  or  Osaka  or  Nagoya  would  be  un- 
thinkable. Neither  In  those  cities  nor  any- 
where else  in  Japan,  is  the  worker  more  than 
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an  unresisting  pawn  of  the  militarists  who 
are  driving  his  country  to  destruction. 

Indeed.  I  can  picture  the  worker  of  Japan 
only  in  his  working  clothes,  bearing  upon 
his  back  a  huge  Japanese  character — the 
name  of  his  employer.  Each  man  bears  upon 
his  bark  this  rubber  stamp,  a  symbol  of  his 
servitude,  a  symbol  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
merely  an  impersonal  tool  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  rule  his  country's  destiny.  A 
t,ool  to  be  used  indiscriminately  and  without 
regard  for  his  personal  and  individual  well- 
being. 

The  Japanese  worker  has  nothing  to  say 
about  his  wages,  which  before  the  war  were 
barely  enough  for  his  subsistence,  and  still 
undoubtedly  are.  He  has  nothing  to  say 
about  his  hours,  which  are  long  and  back- 
breaking.  If  he  has  any  union  at  all,  it  dare 
not  lift  .ts  voice.  It  has  been  driven  under- 
ground by  the  brutal  methods  of  the  "thought 
control"  police.  In  fact,  there  is  almost  noth- 
ing that  he  has  any  say  about,  from  the 
moment  that  he  comes  into  the  world  until 
the  moment  when,  worn  out  by  unhcalthful 
working  conditions,  long  hours,  and  poor 
di'^t,  he  takes  his  leave  of  it  forever. 

This  is  what  it  means  to  be  a  worker  in 
Japan.  This,  or  far  worse,  is  what  it  means 
to  be  a  worker  in  any  country  which  falls 
before  Japan's  armed  forces. 

Yet  we  must  not  be  misled  by  the  abject 
poverty  and  regimentation  of  cur  enemies. 
The  conditions  I  have  described  would  lead 
free  Americans  to  revolt.  But  Japan  is  a 
country  far  different  from  cur  own  in  every 
conceivable  way.  Under  these  conditions  the 
Japanese  workers  have  docilely  tolled  to  build 
a  military  machine  which  has  swept  across 
eastern  Asia  like  a  tidal  wave,  and  will  sweep 
still  farther  if  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  Japanese  people  have  been  accustomed 
to  regimentation  since  the  very  birth  of  their 
nation.  There  are  Japanese  living  today  who 
were  born  when  their  country  was  still  a 
feudal  land,  when  every  feudal  lord  held  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  so-called 
common  people.  We  in  the  west  shook  off 
feudalism  many  centuries  ago.  In  Japan  it 
existed  so  recently  that  it  has  left  a  vast 
heritage  of  almost  prostrate  subservience  to 
birth  and  authority. 

The  men  who  rule  Japan  today  have  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  docility  of  the  Japanese 
people  to  create  a  formidable  military  and 
economic  machine.  If  a  man  will  yield  him- 
self to  hypnotism  it  is  easy  to  convince 
him  that  he  is  a  roaring  tiger  as  to  make  him 
believe  he  is  a  gentle  iamb.  The  Japanese 
militarists  have  hj-pnotized  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen into  believing  they  are  roaring  tigers, 
and  they  will  continue  to  try  to  act  like  tigers 
until  the  black  spell  has  been  broken. 

These  ruthless  architects  of  aggression  have 
carried  out  their  plans  with  diabolical  clever- 
ness.    Their    campaign    of    propaganda    has 
been     long     and     incessant.      Even    Japans 
handicaps  have  been  used  to  strengthen  her 
for  war.     The  low  standard  of  living  of  the 
Japanese  people,  for  example,  has  been  used 
to  inure  them  to  a  spartan  life.    Today  the 
Japanese  soldier  on  the  fighting  front,  the 
Japane.ae  sailor  in  his  cramped  ship,  and  the 
Japanese  worker  in  his  gloomy  factory,  can 
alike  live  en  a  diet  so  meager  that  any  Amer- 
ican on  the  same  diet  would  soon  collapse. 
The  traditional  subservience  to  authority  has 
been  used  to  lead  the  Japanese  workers  to 
accept  a  degree  of  regimentation  which  in 
seme  respects  exceeds  that  of  better  known 
Nazi  Germany.     And  this  regimented  indus- 
trial machine  has  been  turned  to  one  pur- 
pose—the   production    of    the    tools    of    war. 
The  very  failure  of  Japan's  war  agflinst  China 
has  been  used  to  induce  the  Japanese  people 
to   accept   placidly   severe   measures   of  con- 
trol and  rationing — measures  of  such  sever- 
ity that  without  the  psychology  of  war  they 
vould  !=urely  lead  to  revolt. 

Above  all.  the  men   who  rule  Japan  have 
C5ed  their  efficient  propaganda  machine  to 


liisliil  in  every  Japanese  a  fanatical  devotion 
to  his  country.  Even  those  who  hate  their 
nation's  entry  Into  this  present  war  have 
buried  their  personal  feelings.  Even  they 
have  come  to  accept  the  belief  that  the  fu- 
ture of  their  country  depends  upon  the  out- 
come. We  would  he  deluding  ourselves  if  we 
believed  that  any  personal  sacrifices  which 
the  Japanese  people  might  be  called  upon 
to  make  would  lead  to  any  cracking  of  tlielr 
morale. 

Yamato  Damashl— the  spirit  of  Japan — 
has  been  stronger  during  recent  months  than 
ever  before.  The  undeniable  successes  of 
their  armies,  sweeping  arrows  Malaya.  Burma, 
the  Philippines,  the  Netherlands  East  In- 
dies, and  many  of  the  islands  of  the  south- 
west Pacific,  have  given  them  tremendous 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  win.  They 
know  that  they  have  a  long  and  difficult 
fight  before  tliem.  They  believe  that  by 
grim  endurance  they  will  grasp  victory. 

This  confidence  is  based  not  only  on  the 
successes   of  their  own  forces,  tut  on   false 
contempt  for   the   fighting   ability    of   their 
enemies.     The  Japanese   are   well   aware   of 
the  technical  achievements  of  the   Western 
powers,  so  well  aware,  indeed  that  they  have 
taken    many    of    the?e    achievements     and 
adapted  them  to  their  own  use.     They  are 
well  aware  of  the  high  standard  of  living  of 
Western  peoples.     But  they  believe  that  this 
high  standard  has  brought  a  softness — even 
a  degeneracy — to  western  civilization.     They 
believe  that  we  Americans  and  our  allies  are 
too  complacent,  too  well  fed,  to  be  willing 
to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  for  victory. 
ThLs    is  the   real   challenge   to   America — 
the   challenge   of   a  people    who   have   been 
hypnotized    into    believing    that    democracy 
weakens   those  who   possess   it,   that  a  high 
standard  of  living  weakens  those  who  enjoy 
It,  that  peace  and  the  love  of  peace  weaken 
those   who  cherish    them.     It   may   come   as 
a  shock  to  some  cf  us  to  realize  how  scorn- 
ful of  us  are  those  with  whom  our  relations 
have  been  too  often  governed  by  a  careless 
sense    of    superiority.     Too    long    have    we 
nurtured  the  Illusion  that  the  Japanese  is  an 
insignificant  person  whose  achievements  are 
poor   imitations   of    our   own    achievements. 
The  Japanese  is  physically  small,  but  he  1'; 
sturdy.     We    might    say    that    he    is    half 
starved,  but  he  is  spartan.     He  is  imitative, 
but  he  is  also  capable  of  adapting  himself 
easily   and   quickly  to    new  conditions   and 
new    weapons.     He    is   subservient,    but   his 
very    subserviency    Is    the    expression    of    a 
fanatical  loyalty  toward  his  country  and  his 
emperor.     He    is    a    clever    and    dangerous 
enemy — one   who  will  compel  us  to  use  all 
thj  Intelligence  and  all  the  strength  of  which 
we  are  capable  in  order  to  bring  about  his 
defeat. 

And  as  for  us,  what  is  our  answer  to  this 
challenge  from  across  the  Pacific?  What  Is 
our  reply  to  these  little  islanders  who  believe 
that  we  are  weak  and  of  divided  mind  in  our 
hour  of  peril? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  been  back  In  the 
United  States  long  enough  to  have  a  final 
answer  to  this  question.  But  I  do  believe 
that  I  have  seen  enough  and  talked  to  enough 
people  to  get  som.ething  of  the  feel  of  my 
native  country  in  tliis  year  of  crisis.  Perhaps 
the  very  fact  that  I  have  been  away  from 
America  for  some  time  m.ay  enable  me  to  see 
somewhat  more  clearly  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  transition  from  peace 
to  war  than  if  I  had  been  here  to  live  through 
them  from  day  to  day. 

No  one  returning  to  this  country  after  a 
long  absence  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
way  our  great  industrial  capacity  has  been 
converted  to  the  production  of  munitions. 
No  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  vast 
armies  which  are  b-T.t:  mustered  around  us 
and  the  great  fl' <  vhich  are  being  ham- 
mered into  shape.  But  we  have  by  no  means 
neared  the  limits  nf  achievement.  What  we 
have    d  :.e    t.j    c   •;    ve    have   accomplished 


tlirough  the  comparatively  easy.  first 
stages  of  transformation  of  our  Industrial 
machinery  and  our  vast  store  of  manp«.)wer 
from  the  purposes  of  peace  to  those  of  war. 
We  are  like  a  football  team  running  through 
its  practice  plays  against  the  scrubs.  The 
players  carry  out  tlieir  aaaignmeuu,  but  the 
punch — the  determined  plunge  which  brings 
victory  in  the  big  game — is  lacking  We 
mus*  pull  ourselves  up  short.  We  must  stop 
groping.  Let  us  make  no  mistake.  This  la 
the  reel  thing — played  lor  keeps.  An  easy- 
going transformation  is  not  enough.  Our 
effort  must  be  an  extraordinary  one — one 
which  exceeds  an3rthing  that  we  have  under- 
taken heretofore.  In  winning  this  broad 
continent— which  is  our  heritage— in  pre- 
serving it  from  attack  within  and  without, 
the  American  j>eople  in  the  past  have  per- 
formed the  tasks  of  giauU.  Today  we  face 
the  greatest  task  in  our  history-. 

A  friend  of  mUie  recently  wrote  me:  "You 
will  find  this  country  sound  in  feeling,  but 
still  unable  to  realize  that  we  are  Involved 
In  a  desperate  war." 

I  understand  very  well  how  difficult  it  is 
for  the  j)eople  of  this  country,  many  thou- 
sands of   mlies   from   the  fronts  where   the 
actual  fighting  is  taking  place,  to  realize  fully 
Just  what  this  war  means.     I  myself  some- 
times find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  but   a 
few  short  weeks  ago  I  was,  for  all  practical 
purposes,   a   prisoner  in   a  country  ruled   by 
fanatics   determined    to   destroy    the   United 
Btate.";  and  all  that  she  stands  for.     But  we 
must  not  allow  this  remoteness  from  the  bat- 
tle front  to  lull  us  into  a  sense  of  false  se- 
curity.    This  is  war  to  the  finish.    The  Jap- 
anese understand  this — peasants  as  well  as 
admirals  and  generals.     They   have  gambled 
everything   on   their   belief    that   we   arc    too 
soft,  too  divided   among   ourselves,  to  stand 
before    the   fury   of    their   attack — indeed    a 
furious  attack.     This  war   was  bred   by  fa- 
natical militarism.    That  fanaticism  is  being 
met  now  by  the  heroism  and  the  righteous 
fury  of  our  own  air  forces,  by  dauntless  fron- 
tal attack  by  our  marines,  by  tl^  ships,  the 
guns,  and  the  heroic  men  of  our  navies  and 
otir  armies.    I  need  not  recount  for  you  how 
our   men   on   the   firing  lines   faces    to  face 
with  the  enemy,  and  our  women  behind  those 
lines — with  their  spirit,  determination,  effec- 
tiveness  and  sacrifice — are  beaUng  back  the 
enemy's  ambitious  will  to  conquer.    They  at 
the  fighting  fronts  can  handle  anything  the 
Japanese  can  send  against  them  if.  and  it  is 
an  Important  "if,"  each  and  everyone  of  u«— 
you  and  I — gives  them  his  utmost  8upp<irt. 
The  ruthless  will  which  La  driving  the  Jap- 
anese Nation  toward  conquest  knows  neither 
gentleness  nor  mercy.    It  is  utterly  ruthless, 
utterly  cruel,  and  utterly  blind  to  any  of  the 
values  which  make  up  our  civilization.    The 
only  way  to  step  that  will  is  to  destroy  it. 

It  Is  up  to  each  one  of  us — to  every  Amer- 
ican—to see  the  picture  as  a  whole,  to  realize 
that  we  are  fighting  for  our  individual  and 
national  existence  and  for  everything  that 
each  one  of  us  holds  dear,  to  gain  from  that 
realization  inspiration,  zeal,  courage,  and  de- 
termine tlon  to  harness  all  our  energies  Into  a 
tremendous  effort,  an  epochal  effort  that  will 
make  our  victory  sure.  Each  Individual  must 
pour  out  everything  which  he  has  to  accom- 
plish hlB  Individual  tark  at  hand  and  to  make 
the  most  of  every  opportunity  for  service. 
Each  and  every  one  of  uf  must  realize  that 
through  his  individual  and  collective  efTorta 
new  and  broader  and  more  effective  avenues 
of  service  will  steadily  be  opened  up  and  thus 
each  and  all  of  us  will  gain  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  In  evcr-lncrea.'slng  measure  to 
getting  the  Job  done  with  maximum  speed 
and  with  maximum  effectiveness. 

This  is  our  task— the  task  of  our  own  great 
country  and  of  oui  allies  cf  the  Unitrd 
Nations  Let  us  stop  groping  It  is  a  tart 
In  which  you.  employers  and  workers  o* 
America,  have  an  immense  part  a  vital  p*rt, 
to  play      Play  it  well      If    y-eu   fail— f»f«« 
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mark   my  words — you  pa's   Into   slavery 
Rlt  America  pa— PS  into  si3very  with  you. 
yell  w;ll  not  full;  we  will  not  fail,  becauw 
are    freemen    living   In   a   free   country, 
and  dctp'-rripod  that  we.  otu-  ci>untry. 
remair.  it  our  hemes,  our  tradit 

rur   cr.  ,   our   principles,    our    st 

ards.  our  humanity   shall  remain   free. 
that   hencelortli  we  shall   also   be  and 
n-main  secure. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON   JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thnr^da'j.  Scpttmbcr  17,  1942 

Mr.  MURDOCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  urlder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  FJec 
OHD.  I  include  the  following  article: 
As  It  Appe.\ss  to  Your  Congbessm.^n 
(By  John  R    Murdock) 

The  date  of  this  release  Is  September 
Many  youn?  people  tn  Arizona  will  remcni 
ti>#  often  I  called  their  attention  In  y 
gone   by   to   Xhn  date— September    17 
Constitution  Dav.     It  was  on  Septembei 
1787.    th.st    the   Constitution    cf    the    Ui 
States  wai  finished  and  signed  In  old  I 
pendence   Hall    Philadelphia.     To  my 
September  17  ha.-^  as  good  a  claim  to  be  cv 
America';}  birthday   as   has  July  4      It 
this  year,  of  all  years.  September  17  is 
cially  de.servlns?  cf  notice  and  cclebruiior 
patriotic  Americans. 

Among  the  many  historic  things  whi 
lilte    to    show    my    visitors    at    Washln 
where  we  can  literally  wade  through  his 
Is  the  remarkable  painting  by  Howard  Ch£ 
ler   Christy  on  the  sit?ning  of  the  Cons 
tion  of  the  United  States  at  that  memorfc 
time   and   place      This   huge   painting   i 
feet  wide  and  30  feet  long      There  are 
•  few  places  In   the   National  Capital  w 
can  acccnimodate  the  canvas.     1  was  at 
iinvelllnu    of    this    hi.storic    painting    a 
yertrs  ago.  and  supplied  school  teachers 
l^atriotic  organizations  llberallv   with 
cf    a    biv)klet    of    the    unveiling    cerem  s 
Working  with  Congressman  GrvEH  of  Ka 
I  h3\e  made  an  effort — thus  far  unavaili 
to  get  reproductions  In  color  of  this  fanious 
painting    by    Howard    Chandler    Christy 
patriotic  education 

Of  course,  a  masiter  painter  such  as  Hi  ' 
Chandler  Christy  would  make  every  effo 
have  l.is  painting  historically  correct.     I 
d.>r>?iand  that  the  artist  jpent  a  conslderfcbl 
period  of   time  at  Philadelphia  studviiig 
rcKim  m  which  the  convention  wa 
the   signing   occurred      He   knew    t:.- -. 
S9  signers  of  the  Constitution  on  that  his 
day.   and   attempted    to   get   portraits  of 
the  signers.    He  was  able  to  get  only  37 
traits  of  the  39  members  %ho  s.gaed     If 
looks  carefully  at  this  famous  painting 
seen  that  there  are  39  men  present    in 
ri3cm.  but  only  37  faces  showing      Who 
•^.1me  of  ttiese  outstanding  men^ 
^    The   artist   shows    the   kindly   face   cf 
eld   philosopher.  Benjamin   Franklin,   in 
center  of  the  scene,  looking  straight  at 
modern    admirers.      Alexander    Hamiltoi 
fhown  speaking  to  Dr    Franklin  over  Fn 
Ims   shoulder.     It'.-<   a    side    view   of    Han 
ton.  and  one  cf  the  most  remarkable  prcftles 
in     early    America.     Washington     is 
standing  at  the  desk,  tall  and  erect 
b?yond  a  green  table  and  looking  out  toij-a 
the  aodience   is   a  gentleman    with   a 
Interesting  face,  indicating  a  brilliant 
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TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


That  is  James  Madison,  Father  of  the  Con- 
stitution     And  so  on  through  the  list. 

Most  of  us  dimly  realize  that  the  situation 
today  Is  the  greate-=t  crisis  America  has  ever 
faced.  This  is  Indeed  a  fateful  hour.  We 
talk  a  lot  about  democracy,  and  about  pre- 
serving the  democratic  way  of  life.  It 
seems  to  nie  the  most  logca!  and  nearly  cor- 
rect meaning  of  the  American  way  of  life, 
In  the  political  realm,  means  putting  into 
practice  the  principles  of  government  which 
the  founding  fathers  wrote  into  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  What  Franklin. 
Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Washington  be- 
queathed to  us  on  September  17,  1787.  Is 
what  we  are  fighting  desperately  today  to 
preserve.  1 


Ji.,risdiCt.:n    ot    Secur;t,.'^    and    F\-;hinge 
Comm;SiK)i  Ovtr  .^lu.■"lic  pai  ii-curities 
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HON  GEORGE  A   PADDOCK 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thiirsdau.  September  17,  1942 

Mr.  PADDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  re- 
cently published  its  proposed  rule  X- 
15C1-10.  which  is  objectionable  for  these 
reasons: 

First.  It  contains  a  thoroughly  illegal 
extension  of  the  Commission's  authority 
over  municipal  securities,  which  Congress 
deliberately  and  repeatedly  withheld 
from  its  jurisdiction. 

Second.  It  contains  sweeping  and  un- 
workable requirements  which  if  en- 
forced, would  put  the  municipal  bond  in- 
dustry out  of  business. 

Greatly  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  th  s  proposed  rule 
was  made  public  at  the  exact  moment 
when  the  industry  which  it  would  destroy 
was  mobilizing  at  the  request  of  Secre- 
tary Morgenthau,  in  a  Nation-w;de 
volunteer  eflort  to  sell  wai-  bonds. 

.The  situation  suggests  this  general 
comment.  E\'ery  rule-making  Federal 
agency  must  strictly  construe  its  own 
powers.  Any  branch  of  a  democratic 
form  of  government  which  acts  without 
lawful  authority  is  attacking  the  prin- 
ciple of  democracy.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  nature  of  the  transaction 
prevents  its  reference  to  a  court  for  de- 
cision as  to  legality.  The  illegal  use  of 
authority  in  a  republic  undermines  the 
chief  foundation  of  government,  which  is 
the  belief  of  the  people  that  the  powers 
they  have  delegated  will  only  be  used  in 
accordance  with  law. 

The  proposed  rule  X  15C1  10  is  further 
discussed  in  the  accompanying  article 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  September 
12.  1942: 

SECuamES  and  Exchange  Commission  Holds 

Up   OVER-CotNTUt-SALE    CONTROL 

Washington.  D.  C.  September  12. — Objec- 
tions to  a  contemplated  rule  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  which  would 
extend  its  control  of  the  s^ecurities  market 
to  over-the-counter  traniaclior.s  has  delayed 
Its  adoption  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  it  was  learned   today. 

Representative  Geobce  A  P.adoock  iR  HI.) 
announced  tliat  he  had  word  from  the  uad- 


Ing  and  exchange  division  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  matter  is  being  restudled  and 
that  public  hearings  will  be  held  before  the 
rule  is  finally  adopted. 

He  has  threatened  to  start  action  In  the 
House  to  block  the  rule  which  he  asserted, 
would  have  "di^astrcus  effects"  on  the  mu- 
nicipal bond  market,  dealers  in  unlisted  se- 
curities, buyers,  and  sellers  of  municipal  se- 
curities, and  States,  counties,  and  cities 
which  finance  their  operations  through  ex- 
isting machin3ry. 

COULD   PUNISH    VIOLATORS 

The  principal  objection  Is  to  a  proposed 
amendment  to  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission powers  which  would  require  dealers  to 
provide  over-the-counter  customers.  In  writ- 
ing, "the  best  independent  bid  and  asked 
prices  for  the  security  at  the  time  of  the 
sale  or  ptirchase  which  the  dealer  is  able  to 
ascertain  upon  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
diligence."  Failure  to  do  this  would  make 
the  dealers  subject  to  punishment  under 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  fraud 
provision.';. 

Paddock,  who  assailed  the  proposed  rule  as 
illegal  and  unworkable,  disclosed  that  he 
WTOte  to  the  Commission  asking  by  what  au- 
thority it  contemplated  adopting  any  such 
rule.  He  received  an  answer  from  James  A 
Treanor.  Jr..  Director  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission's  Trading  and  Ex- 
change Division,  who  said: 

"I  wish  to  assure  you  that  while  the  ques- 
tion of  authority  to  cover  municipal  securi- 
ties was  looked  Into  prior  to  the  making  of 
the  proposal,  it  will  be  carefully  restudied  in 
the  light  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised,  before  the  proposed  rule,  or  any  al- 
ternative thereto,  is  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission for  adoption. 

PROMISES    PtJBLIC    HEARINGS 

"You  understand,  I  am  sure,  that  the  pro- 
posal is  one  of  this  Division  and  has  not  yet 
been  adopted  by  the  Commission.  I  might 
add.  for  your  information,  that  I  anticipate 
that  before  the  CommLssion  will  consider 
the  adoption  of  any  such  rule  it  will  hold  a 
public  forum  at  which  all  viewpoints  may  be 
expressed." 

Dealers  have  objected  to  the  proposal  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  physically  Im- 
possible to  obtain  independent  bid  and  asked 
prices  for  customers  in  many  cases,  and  if 
they  were  obtained  they  would  not  neces- 
sarlly  reflect  existing  market  values.  There 
is  also  the  added  factor  of  increased  operating 
expenses  which  would  accrue  because  of  liie 
new  requirement,  th^v  .^.ild. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON   HENRY  D.  STEAGALL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1942 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  of 
September  14,  1942: 

r.\RM   PRICt3  AND   WAGES 

In  his  recent  fireside  chat  to  the  American 
people  President  Roosevelt  pledged  himself 
to  stabilization  of  our  economic  life  for  a 
tj^tter  war  effort.  He  realizes  that  this  In- 
volves industrial  wages  as  wcU  as  prices  of 
farm  products.  Most  of  his  discussion  was 
about  prices  of  farm  products,  about  which  he 
insists  that  Congress  enact  legislation  prior 
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to  October  1.    If  not,  executive  action  will 
follow,  he  said. 

This  message  by  the  President  is  now  in 
the  lap  of  Congress.  The  public  Is  keenly 
concerned  with  it  Ijecause  inflation  affects 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.  In  Alabama, 
it  has  a  peculiar  interest  because  here  half 
of  the  people  live  on  farina  and  earn,  there- 
fore, their  living  by  tilling  the  soil.  All 
others  are  directly  dependent  upon  them. 

Immediate  objective  of  farmers  in  tilling 
the  soil  and  managing  their  livestock  is  au 
Income  in  cash,  over  and  above  tliose  prcd- 
ucts  which  they  produce  and  consume  at 
home.  Without  a  cash  Income  farmers  can't 
buy  industrial  goods  and  professional  serv- 
ices which  they,  like  all  other  folks,  want 
and  need. 

Farming  Is  like  manufacturing  in  that  a 
farmer  produces  for  sale.  The  difference  is 
that  he  produces  farm  products  while  manu- 
facturers produce  nanufactured  products. 
Another  difference  Is  that  most  farmers  oper- 
ate their  own  plants  and  work  for  themselves 
while  manufacturers  employ  practically  all  of 
their  labor. 

One  Important  fact  apparently  Is  not  fully 
understood  by  the  President.  It  is  that  the 
price  a  farmer  receives  for  his  product  deter- 
mines the  wage  that  he  receives  for  his  work. 
This  wage  is  not  received  until  after  he  pays 
fixed  charges.  Including,  with  cotton  as  an 
example,  land  use,  taxes,  and  fertUizer,  equip- 
ment, mules,  and  ginning. 

Stated  differently,  when  a  farmer  goes  to 
market  he  takes  three  costs,  namely,  labor, 
plant  food,  and  use  of  capital  and  equip- 
ment. The  same  is  true  of  manufacturing. 
Obviously,  a  farmer  must  pay  his  fixed 
costs  before  he  gets  a  labor  Income.  Like- 
wise, a  manufacturer  must  pay  his  fixed 
costs.  Including  hired  labor,  before  he  re- 
ceives a  dividend  upon  his  Investment. 
Farmers,  too,  have  an  Investment  upon  which 
they  are  entitled  to  a  fair  net  return.  In  addi- 
tion to  satisfactory  wages,  for  their  own  work 
and  the  work  of  their  famUies. 

Since  wages  are  in  both  farming  and  Indus- 
try, some  comparisons  are  in  order.  The 
average  wage  earned  by  Alabama  cotton  pro- 
ducers last  year  was  184  cents  an  hour.  The 
average  in  southern  textile  mills  was  49  cents 
an  hour;  New  England  mills,  59  cents  an 
hour,  and,  in  all  manufacturing,  80  cents  an 
hour.  All  these  manufacturers  earned  their 
overhead  costs  (including  materials,  plant 
depreciation,  equipment  use,  and  labor  serv- 
ice), in  addition  to  paying  these  wages,  and 
they  were  entitled  to  satisfactory  net  divi- 
dends upon  capital  Invested.  Again  the 
same  is  true  of  farming. 

Herein  is  the  heart  of  the  problem  now  in 
the  lap  of  Congress.  A  nation  at  war  needs 
farm  products  the  same  as  Indvisirlal  prod- 
ucts. More  explicitly,  it  needs  cotton  the 
same  as  powder,  bread  the  same  as  bullets, 
l^eanuts  the  same  as  airplanes. 

lliis  being  true,  fanners  are  entitled  to  the 
same  guarantee  and  equal  net  returns  for 
their  products  as  ind-:  •"•  receives.  Unless 
they  are  so  protected  h<...:  ;  iid  tliey  are  at  a 
disadvantage;  and  this  cii^dvantage  at  pres- 
ent is  decidedly  against  farmers.  This  Is  why 
there  is  so  much  discontent  among  farm  peo- 
ple and  so  many  thrrats  from  farmers  that 
they  will  not  plant  pi  ai  :•,.-  lor  example,  next 
year  even  though  U.iy  more  than  double 
their  1942  acreage  over  1941. 

The  Presidents  contention  that  farmers 
are  catislng  Inflation  is  not  substantiated  by 
Federal  Btatistlcs.  Only  23  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  on  farms,  and 
in  1941  this  23  percent  received  13  percent  of 
the  national  Income.  This  includes  their 
costs  of  production. 

While  this  is  true,  wages  are  at  the  highest 
level  in  the  entire  history  of  this  Nation. 
They  are  so  high  that  the  average  worker  to- 
day can  buy  food  for  himself  and  his  family 


with  a  smaller  portion  cf  his  wages  than  at 
any  otlier  time  during  the  last  30  years  cf 
record  keeping  on  this  subject. 

All  these  and  many  other  facts  will  be 
studied  by  Congress  in  considering  proposed 
legl.slatlon  for  curbing  Inflation  and  balancing 
the  American  economy  for  harder  fighting 
and  sounder  living  at  home  under  war  condi- 
tions. If  the  bill  that  finally  becomes  a  law 
provides  economic  Justice  for  farmers  at  their 
market  places — which  means  a  cash  Income 
on  a  level  with  nonfarm  workers — it  will  go 
far  in  enacting  Justice  Into  law  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  inflation.  It  will  enable 
farmers  to  produce  all  the  farm  products 
needed  for  living  and  fighting  and  it  will 
prepare  this  Nation  for  stability  after  victory 
is  won. 


Tho  Hunclred'h  An.Tiversarv  of   the  Bi'th 
ot  James  Wiboii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF    PEN>iSYLV.\N:.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1942 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Judge  J.  Burnett  Holland, 
of  Norristown,  Pa.,  on  September  13, 
1942.  In  placing  of  a  wreath  on  the  grave 
of  James  Wilson  at  Christ  Church.  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  on  the  two  hundredth 
birthday  celebration: 

We  are  assembled  here  this  morning  In 
recognition  of  the  two-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  James  Wilson,  who 
crowded  into  a  life  of  56  years  a  consuuctive 
program  that  gives  the  Impression  that  not 
a  moment  was  lost.  Without  cessation  he 
carried  out  a  career  of  concentrated  con- 
structive work  in  the  field  of  law  and  gov- 
ernment, unrivaled  by  any  other  legal  or 
governmental  luminary. 

It  would  be  superfluous,  in  addressing  a 
club  bearing  the  name  of  this  man  and 
dedicated  to  the  practice  and  development  of 
the  profession  of  which  he  was  such  a  dis- 
tinguished member,  to  go  into  great  detail  as 
to  his  blog'  :  !  •  No  doubt  most  of  you 
have  read  ci.l  i  more  of  the  several  books 
concerned  with  his  life  a:'.  «>  rk.  Suffice  it 
to  say.  that  from  his  arr.\a.  ;n  Philadelphia 
in  1766  untU  his  death  in  1798.  he  was  en- 
gaged contlnuotisly  in  one  or  more  important 
ftxnctlons,  either  in  the  law  or  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  sometimes  in  one  or  more  con- 
temporaneously, but  all  contributing  to  the 
original  structure  of  our  law  and  govern- 
ment system  v.-rv^v,  which  the  elaborate  and 
magnificent  -  uuf  r^r  xttire,  now  existing,  la 
founded  Ti;-;!.  •.;:!• -provoking  pamphlet  of 
1774,  t-i..  .:.K  i.<  ~  .s  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  laen  incipient  American 
Nation,  was  the  trvim  pet's  call  which 
ushered  him  on  to  the  blazing  stage  upon 
which  he  was  to  play  a  leading  and  dramatic 
part  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-five  saw 
his  advent  in  the  Pennsylvania  provincial  con- 
vention, where  he  served  until  1777,  his  first 
attendance  in  the  Continental  Congress.  This 
legislative  function  be  performed  again  in 
1782-83  and  1785-87.  Then  in  1787.  as  a  dele- 
gate from  Pennsylvania  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  he  then  and  there  made  the 
greatest  contribution  cf   all   his   life   to  his 


country  to  history,  and  to  humfinlty  In  gen- 
eral, it  might  be  an  exaggeration  to  state 
that  he  contributed  more  than  any  other 
delegate  to  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  In 
its  final  form,  but  It  can  l)e  conservatively 
stated  that  he  stood  with  that  group  of  the 
delegates  which  fought  for  and  won  the  point 
of  a  strong  national  government,  independent 
from  the  State  governments,  and  embodying 
those  durabie  doctrines,  principles,  and  poli- 
cies which  history  has  proven  to  be  essential  to 
the  achievement  of  the  powerful  Nation  of 
which  you  and  I  are  so  proudly  citizens. 

This  contribution  to  the  framing  and  de- 
fense of  the  Federal  Constitution  precedes  only 
in  Importance  his  participation  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
of  which  he  was  a  signatory. 

It  could  only  be  expected  that  one  who  has 
contributed  so  materially  to  the  greatest  of 
all  constltutiona  should  have  participated  in 
the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  his  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania  In  1789  to  1790. 

Of  course,  his  founding  of  the  Law  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his 
t>ecoming  the  first  professor  of  law  therein, 
is  relatively  more  important  to  us  of  the 
Wilson  Law  Club  In  particular,  and  to  the 
alumni  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  general,  than  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  a  feature  of  his  career.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  that  the  final  feature  of  his 
career  should  be  his  service  as  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  during  the  last  9  years  of  his  life, 
thereby  crowning  his  already  distinguished 
life  with  a  superlative  distinction. 

We  feel,  especially  by  virtue  of  our  training, 
that  we  understand  the  Importance  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  life  of  James  Wilson.  We 
stand  here  at  his  grave,  and  we  epeak  of  him 
in  the  pwst.  as  one  who  has  gone,  and  whose 
life  and  works  are  at  an  end.  But  should 
we  not  challenge  this  conception  of  his  being 
dead  and  past?  To  the  historian  he  would 
be  called  an  immortal.  The  pre.<;eiice  of  his 
effigy  In  any  haU  of  fame  would  be  properly 
classed  among  the  immoitals.  But.  his  would 
be  an  immortality  different  from  the  usual 
conception  of  the  term.  Most  people  thinlc 
of  immortality  as  a  life  hereafter,  disasso- 
ciated from  all  human  life,  but  his  Immor- 
tality is  of  that  kind  and  quality  that  remains 
associated  with  humanity  that  is  to  live  after 
him.  The  material  part  of  him  has  gone 
but  the  real  James  Wilson  still  lives.  This 
Is  a  characteristic  of  all  genius.  A  Beethoven 
or  a  Wagner,  whUe  In  the  flesh,  scribbles 
down  on  paper,  and  cannUy  weaves  charac- 
ters and  signs,  which  he  leaves  behind  him 
at  death.  Years  after,  and  for  still  hundreds 
of  years  to  come,  a  director  steps  before  an 
orchestra,  raises  his  baton,  and  that  lifeless 
page  before  him  lives  again  and  lor  a  thou- 
sand til:  '  It  iin.  lor  the  Inspiration  of  un- 
told gei.i-:.  ii-iiS.  who  repeatedly  hear  that 
glorious  music. 

So  James  Wilson  lives  again  and  again  in 
our  daily  life,  In  every  court  in  this  land, 
and  in  every  governmental  act  of  every  legis- 
lature, and  executive,  as  this  Nation  drives 
on  to  ever  greater  things. 

Governmental,  social,  and  economic  sys- 
tems have  come  and  gone.  Today  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  throes  of  another  world-wide 
economic  and  social  revolution,  the  outcome 
of  which  we  know  not.  except  tnat  we  hope 
It  will  lead  to  greater  and  broader  happiness 
for  humanity  in  the  end.  There  are  some 
who  are  fearful  that  the  structure  built  by 
James  Wilson  and  his  collaborators  will  be 
destroyed  and  replaced  by  something  else. 
But  I  think  that  most  of  us  feet  that  the 
changes  that  wUl  be  brought  about  wiU  he 
more  in  the  nature  of  an  evolution  of  the 
same  structure  and  that  the  spirit  and  life 
of  what  these  men  created  will  atUl  permeate 
whatever  new  system  is  evolved. 
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ir    :..ere  are  changes  takiuj;    -^.acc 
generalicn.  I  think  I  sec  a  distinct 
twpen  ihes*-  changes  and  any  others 
hi>t<jr>-.     The  former  changes  were  t 
character.     Many  changes  that  are  i 
Ing  place  will  be  only  extensions  Ini. 
fields  and  Into  other  phases  of  human 
fiicf     of    the    principles    of   Justice, 
benign   systems  of  government,  and 
solicitude  for  the  welfare   of   all   hu 
which  were  established,  defended,  and 
to  be  of  practical  operation  by  James 
tind  the  other  founders. 

Yes.    James    Wilson    and    those 
still  live,  and  will  live  through  chang^ 
new  system^!,  social  and  economic, 
the    inscription    "That    the   Supreme 
therefore,   should    be    vested    in    the 
Is    in    my    Judgment,    the    great 
human  politics."   his  grave   lies   wi 
i>hadcw  of  this  church  which  is  rich  i 
torlc  association   and  has  stood  as  a 
witness  of   the   passing  of  many 
events  that  have  been  Instrumental 
development    of   our   country,    cultu: 
civilization  to  lis  present  high,  though 
plicated   status.     Like    all    churches, 
and  still   Is.  dedicated  to  the 
and  survival  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
est  of  all  Immortals.     That  philosophkr 
endured  and  survived  through  many 
So  the  spirit  and  philosophy  of  Jamc 
son  and  the  other  founders  will  survlv 
live  In  all  the  institutions  of  our  cou 
long  as  our  citizens  still  aspire  towar 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
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Central  Pennsylvania  Industries  .Are 
Part   of  War  Effort 
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IXIKNSION   OF  REM.\;  K 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDIt 

r-    rF-NN5YLV.\N:  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\Tlt'ES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1942 

Mr  V.-\N  ;:AN":)'r  M;  .-■;-.  .K-  ■  re- 
cently  ;;.<.  W.i;  Pi\yuuv.tiun  B-.iii:  dis- 
closed that  during  the  period  bf>;\veen 
June  1940  and  June  134 J  .r.  :•  r  n  50  j 
percent  of  the  nearly  t.gr.:y  b..I;^  .s  of 
dollars  in  war  contracts  went  to  com-  j 
panies  in  only  ei.-'"  .•  Sates.  These  S  tates  I 
include  Michiga::.  N  .v  York.  Califc  rnia.  ' 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  N  v  Jersey,  Con-  | 
necticut.  and  Illinois.  More  than  4i  per-  i 
cent  of  the  Nation's  population  is  r;>pre-  | 
sented  in  the.se  eight  States.  i 

Tlie  War  Production  Board  in  :'  -■  re- 
cent statement  reveals  that   the,-    v^.vi 
contracts  include  expenditures  for   air-   j 
craft,  ships,  constructiori  of  new  pants.   | 
and  expansion  of  preser.'  j  lar-r  faci  lUes, 
together  with  the  purchase   or   rr.  >cel-   j 
laneous  supplies. 

Slightly  over  one  billion  dollars  .;:  v  >: 
contracts  have  been  allocated  in  n.;  r.  .- 
tivp  State  cf  Pennsylvania. 

I  ■:  :\v  own  congressional  distric  r  ;:  - 
pr..,.ng  -he  coun';--  'f  Bla:-   Cr/:'    .;:ici 

P:    c;-:.  n    I!>,ard    ' 


jectiles.  ship  accessories,  ammunition. 
and  ordnance  and  quartermaster  equip- 
ment which  embraces  mihtary  supplies 
in  general. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reviewing  the  war  effort 
of  my  congressional  district  based  on  the 
figures  released  by  the  War  Production 
Board,  the  $10,000,000  cited  is  only  a 
portion  of  the  total  amount  expended 
in  my  district,  since  this  sum  represents 
only  direct  contracts,  and  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  does  not  include  millions 
of  dollars  in  subcontracts  for  military 
supplies  awarded  to  industry  in  my  dis- 
trict. These  subcontracts  concern  all 
types  of  industry  from  the  smallest  print- 
ing shop  and  garage  to  the  large  railroad 
shops  in  my  district. 

Due  to  wartime  censorship  it  is  recog- 
nized that  it  is  not  possible  to  publish  in 
detail  information  concerning  these  sub- 
contracts. 

It  is  suflBcient  to  say  that  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  as  in  countless  other 
districts,  industry  in  general  is  feeling 
the  eflfects  of  the  war  effort.  The  ma- 
jority of  industrial  enterprises  in  my  dis- 
trict have  neither  a  direct  contract  nor 
subcontract ;  yet  they  are  working  at  peak 
production  because  the  war  effort  is  re- 
flected indirectly  in  their  daily  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  Twenty-third  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  addition  to  the  industries 
who  have  been  awarded  prime  and  sub- 
contracts, we  have  the  bituminous-coal 
and  railroad  industries,  quarries,  brick 
yards,  paper  mills,  clay  mines,  textile 
mills,  and  numerous  other  industries,  all 
of  which  are  engaged  in  peak  production 
With  the  largest  pay  rolls  in  their  history. 

In  addition,  our  educational  Institu- 
tions have  enlisted  in  the  war  effort  by 
conducting  vocational  schools  that  are 
training  young  minds  and  hands  for 
their  place  in  industry  as  skilled  me- 
chanics. One  of  our  colleges  has  a  naval 
training  school  for  Diesel  engineering 
and  is  graduating  approximately  300 
naval  officers  every  90  days. 

An  Army  radio  school  is  now  func- 
tioning in  college  classrooms  recently 
converted  to  military  needs.  In  the  near 
future  approximately  1.000  soldiers  will 
be  enrolled  in  the  various  courses  in 
Army  radio  instruction. 

One  of  our  airports  alone  is  training 
on  an  average  of  90  pilots  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  every  6  weeks. 
O-her  airports  have  been  surveyed  to  de- 
•f:  mine  their  adaptability  to  the  program 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  first  term  in 
Congress  when  plans  were  being  per- 
fected for  the  greatest  national  defense 
program  in  our  history,  several  agencies 
of  our  Government  were  requested  to 
rr  ike  a  survey  of  my  congressional  dis- 
ti:c:  to  determine  its  adaptability  for 
the  location  of  large  war  plants.  When 
these  agencies  completed  their  surveys, 
we  were  confronted  by  the  following 
bar:  t .  First,  mountainous  contour  of 
^•>'  u:.':  V  second,  lack  of  a  large  flow- 
;:.^  b  dy  •  :  -.vater;  third,  lack  of  suffl- 
:•  r  -K  .  1  rr.^r. power;  fourth,  not  in 
-'  :!  -->  rategic  areas  designated 
by  -t-r-  \\\r:  L>  rartment. 

W  r.  these  facts  became  known  it  was 
;;  i.:jl  *hat  my  efforts  as  the  Repre- 


sentative of  the  Twenty-third  Congres- 
sional District  should  be  confined  to  aid- 
ing the  manufacturers  of  the  district  in 
secuiing  prime  and  subcontracts  for  war 
materials,  and  to  assist  business  in  gen- 
eral to  obtain  a  fair  portion  of  the 
moneys  expended  incident  to  the  war 
effort. 

During  the  past  several  years  areas  in 
the  Twenty-third  District  were  surveyed 
by  Army  engineers  as  possible  sites  for 
Army  cantonments,  airports,  and  avia- 
tion supply  depots.  Unfortunately,  the 
land  under  consideration  embraced  val- 
uable dairy  and  farm  land  that  during 
the  past  many  years  were  developed  at 
great  cost.  When  the  War  Department 
appraised  the  land,  its  agricultural  value 
was  so  great  that  it  was  deemed  imprac- 
tical to  sacrifice  it  for  military  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the  great 
war  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  Twenty-third  Congressional  District, 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  I 
am  likewise  proud  of  the  part  I  played 
in  assisting  industry  with  its  manifold 
problems  in  gearing  itself  to  wartime 
production. 

Not  only  did  I  vote  for  legislation  to 
aid  the  small  businessman  of  my  district, 
but  I  devoted  the  major  portion  of  my 
time  to  a  serious  study  of  his  problem. 
When  he  decided  to  convert  his  plant  to 
war  production,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
counsel  him  and  arrange  the  proper  Gov- 
ernment contacts.  After  the  process  of 
conversion,  it  was  necessary  to  aid  him 
in  securing  contracts  to  operate  his  plant. 
In  like  manner,  the  plant  who  did  not 
convert  its  facilities  was  aided  in  secur- 
ing indirectly  contracts  identified  with 
national  defense.  Then,  too,  when  the 
lack  of  raw  material  curtailed  repair 
work  in  the  railroad  shops  and  threat- 
ened pay  rolls  because  existing  laws  pre- 
vented the  awarding  of  subcontracts  to 
the  railroad  industry,  I  joined  in  remov- 
ing these  legislative  barriers  and.  as  a 
result,  the  skilled  workmen  and  facilities 
of  our  railroad  shops  were  permitted  to 
be  utilized  in  the  national  defense  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  conscientious  public 
official  at  all  times  welcomes  an  appraisal 
of  his  services  and  is  grateful  for  con- 
structive criticism.  As  to  whether  or 
not  my  efforts  have  been  directed  to  the 
best  interests  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, I  am  content  to  decide  that  point 
by  referring  to  the  expressions  contained 
in  the  following  excerpts  from  letters  of 
grateful  manufacturers,  businessmen, 
and  other  citizens  who  are  in  a  splendid 
position  to  speak  with  truth  and  candor. 

EXPRESSIONS  OP  COMMENDATION  RECEIVED  FROM 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  TWENTY -THIRD  CON- 
GRESSIONAI,    DISTRICT 

Prom  letter  dated  July  23.  1942.  received 
from  Mrs.  J.  King  McLanahan.  Post  Office 
Box  207.  Stockbridge.  Mass.,  concerning  High- 
land Hall  Girls  School.  HoUidaysburg.  Pa., 
now  an  Army  radio  school: 

"I  have  delayed  acknowledging  your  letter 
of  July  9  as  shortly  after  it  was  received  an 
Interest  was  shown  In  Highland  Hall  by  the 
Keystone  Radio  Schools,  Inc..  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  because  of  your  efforts  shown  In  our 
behalf  I  hope  to  write  you  something  definite 
on  the  matter.  While  nothing  has  been 
signed  cr  settled,  the  company  seems  very 
much  interested  and  tf  they  lease  It,  will 
take  possession  on  August  1.  Thanking  you 
again  for  your  interest  in  Highland  HaU." 


i 


From  letter  dated  August  3.  1942,  received 
from  Mr.  \V.  E.  Taylor,  the  West  Vlrgima  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co  .  Tyrone.  Pa.: 

"I  can  well  express  the  feeling  of  the  aver- 
age businessman  in  this  community  that 
you  have  been  of  inestimable  service  to  the 
people  of  your-district  in  keeping  them  posted 
on  current  events  of  local,  as  well  as  national 
importance.  It  has  been  well  said.  "These  are 
days  that  try  men's  souls.'  As  industry  and 
business  are  the  soul  of  the  Nations  exist- 
ence, too  much  time  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  our  Congressmen  and  Senators  cannot  be 
devoted  to  these  phases  of  our  national  life. 
••Our  country  needs  men  like  you  in  this 
critical  period." 

From  letter  dated  August  4.  1942.  received 
from  Mr.  I.  L  Gartland.  president  and  man- 
ager of  the  D.  M.  Bare  Paper  Co..  Roaring 
Spring,  Pa.: 

"The  efforts  that  you  went  through  to  help 
us  obtain  priorities  from  the  War  Production 
Board  when  they  had  turned  us  down  flat  is 
something  we  shall  never  forget.  The  In- 
form.ation  which  you  have  sent  us  regarding 
the  different  situations  arising  in  Washington 
has  been  a  guide  in  planning  both  cur 
future  and  present  moves. 

"It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  man  oper- 
ating a  business  today  to  rely  entirely  on  his 
own  Judgment,  regardless  of  the  various  cou- 
fldential  letters  he  pays  for.  without  the  help 
of  an  intelligent,  straightforward,  dynamic, 
and  tireless  Congressman. 

•I  feel  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  services  you  will  have  to  render  the  con- 
stituents in  your  congressional  district  who 
are  trying  their  best  to  keep  communities 
alive  and  to  keep  bread  and  butter  in  the 
lunch  pails  of  their  men.  This  is  not  a 
one-man  Job. 

"Not  only  do  we,  the  owners  and  execu- 
tives of  this  company,  appreciate  the  efforts 
you  have  expended  on  our  behalf  but  I  think 
that  I  can  safely  say  that  every  man  in  our 
organization  joins  me  in  this  expression,  and 
we  hope  sincerely  for  your  success  in  the  fall, 
and  you  may  rely  on  us  for  our  tireless  effort 
to  support  you." 

From  letter  dated  August  4.  1942,  received 
from  R.  J.  Boyer.  Boyer  Brothers  Co.,  Al- 
toona.  Pa.: 

■•We  know  that  small  manufacturers  and 
other  enterprises  in  general  need  a  man  of 
your  caliber  who  can  understand  our  prob- 
lems of  which  there  have  been  a  very  great 
number.  Your  help  in  easing  the  machinery 
situation,  together  with  the  many  other  prob- 
lems we  experienced  will  not  be  forgotten,  to 
say  nothing  of  your  keeping  us  posted  as  to 
when  something  in  the  way  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations is  brought  up  which  vitally  affects  our 
business." 

From  letter  dated  August  4.  1942,  received 
from  Mr.  W.  W.  Sieg,  general  manager.  Titan 
Metal  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bellefonte.  Pa  : 

"In  my  opinion,  a  great  amount  of  unjust 
criticism  has  been  heaped  upon  Congress  as 
a  whole.  In  vour  particular  case.  I  can  con- 
scientiously state  that  in  all  of  my  contacts 
with  your  office  the  welfare  of  the  country 
has  been  the  primary  consideration,  and  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  our  industry,  which  Is  so 
vitally  concerned  with  the  successful  cul- 
mination of  the  war,  are  deeply  appreciated." 
From  letter  dated  August  5,  1942.  received 
from  Mr.  L.  A.  Dixon,  president.  Pittsburgh 
Du  Bols  Co.,  Du  Bols,  Pa.: 

"I  have  told  everyone  that  I  have  contacted 
in  this  area  of  the  wonderful  cooperation  and 
help  you  have  given  us  in  our  efforts  to  secure 
war  work,  and  specifically,  the  trip  which  you 
made  to  Wilmington  at  your  own  expense 
with  great  personal  discomfort,  in  order  to 
Introduce  me  to  a  friend  of  yours  with  the 
du  Pont  Co." 

From  letter  dated  August  6,  1942.  received 
from  Mr.  H.  J.  McKenrick.  president,  Philips 
Refrigerator  Co.,  Phlllpsburg,  Pa.: 
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"We  have  been  receiving,  regularly,  invi- 
tations to  b:d.  from  the  G^'vernraent  agen- 
cies you  so  kindly  contacted  for  us  Siyall 
manufacturers  and  businessmen  are  still 
faced  with  considerable  difficulties  in  an  el- 
fort  to  survive.  Your  continued  thoughtful- 
ness  and  effort  in  the  interests  of  small  busi- 
ness should  relieve  in  a  great  measure  or 
completely,  this  important  situation." 

From  letter  dated  August  8.  1942.  received 
from  Mr.  Miles  P.  Hollister,  president.  Coca- 
Cola  Bottling  Co..  Altoona.  Pa.: 

"During  the  past  3  or  4  years  It  has  fre- 
quently been  necessary  for  me  to  call  on  you 
for  assistance  in  various  matters  which  af- 
fected my  business.  You  have  always  shown 
a  genuine  interest  in  these  problems  and  you 
have  always  handled  them  intelligently  and 
promptly. 

■Just  recently  I  was  surprised  at  the  speed 
with  which  you  obtained  for  me  a  complete 
report  on  a  tax  isiue  which  vitally  affected 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  this  indus- 
try. This  is  only  one  example  of  the  service 
which  I  have  received  from  your  office.  On  a 
number  of  occasions  you  have  taken  time 
from  a  busy  day  to  put  me  in  touch  with 
the  right  people  in  Washington." 

From  letter  dated  August  8.  1942.  received 
from  Mr.  C.  D.  Brumbaugh.  Brumbaugh 
Body  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa.: 

"If  it  were  not  for  your  efforts,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  we  would  be  handicapped  in  our 
war  efforts.  We  feel  sure  that  every  one  of 
our  employees  feels  the  same  way." 

From  letter  dated  August  11.  1942.  received 
from  Mr.  G.  B  Rickenbaugh.  S.  J  Mountz  & 
Co.,  Smith  Mills,  Pa.: 

•■You  have  been  everything  one  could  hope 
for   in   a    Representative." 

From  letter  dated  August  12.  1942,  received 
from  Mr.  Ray  C  Noll,  general  manager.  White- 
rock  Quarries.  Bellefonte.  Pa.: 

•■You  may  be  certain  that  the  writer,  as 
well  as  other  officials  and  stockholders  of  this 
corporation,  greatly  appreciate  the  whole- 
hearted and  sincere  efforts  that  you  have  put 
forth  in  behalf  of  small  corporations  and 
businessmen  such  as  ourselves." 

From  letter  dated  August  12.  1942,  received 
from  Mr.  Ivan  E.  Garver.  president,  Roaring 
Spring  Blank  Book  Co.,  Roaring  Spring.  Pa.: 
"I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  aid  you  have  given 
us  during  the  4  years  you  have  represented 
this  district  in  Washington,  in  solving  the 
various  problems  confronting  a  small  busi- 
ness. 

•■Y'ou  have  always  been  available  and  anxi- 
ous to  render  us  whatever  service  was  within 
your  power  during  Uiis  period.  Especially 
during  the  months  we  have  been  at  war  in 
which  problems  of  business  have  multiplied 
manyfold  have  we  relied  on  your  efforis 
and  aid  in  the  solution  of  many  new  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen  due  to  the  necessary 
wartime  control  of  business." 

From  letter  dated  August  12.  1942,  received 
from  Mr.  George  C.  Wilson,  president,  the 
Wilson  Chemical  Co.,  Inc..  Tyrone,  Pa.: 

"Your  efforts  in  helping  us  to  secure  var- 
ious work  for  our  business  as  well  as  for- 
warding to  us  promptly  at  all  times  bulletins 
and  literature  which  we  have  requested.  Is 
certainly   greatly   appreciated." 

From  letter  dated  August  12,  1942.  received 
from  Mr.  G.  W.  Gordon,  manager.  Morning- 
star   Bakeries.   Phlllpsburg,   Pa.: 

"I  am  quite  sure  the  manufacturers  of 
this  district  realize  that  you  have  given 
every  possible  assistance  to  them,  and  will 
show  their  appreciation  for  what  you  have 
done  in  their  behalf  this  fall." 

From  letter  dated  August  28,  1942.  received 
from  Mr.  C.  W.  Pickford.  Osceola  Silica  and 
Fire  Brick  Co..  Osceola  Mills.  Pa  : 

■■We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  many  kind- 
nesses you  have  shown  our  company  and  the 
many  trips  you  have  made   over  to  see  us. 


during  your  congressirnal  period.  anU  iot  lb© 
many  efforts  you  have  made  for  the  good  of 
our   business. 

■'We  know  you  have  done  the  same  for 
other  people  in  their  businesses  up  In  this 
region,  and  have  been  more  thoughtful  than 
any  Congressman  vie  can  recall  of  having  m 
the  past." 

PYom  letter  dated  August  31.  1942,  received 
from  Mr.  J.  C  Dunlap,  manager.  Trlang'.e 
Auto   Spring  Corporation.  Du  Bols.  Pa  : 

••Your  office  has  l)esn  very  helpful  to  us 
during  the  past  4  years  as  is  evidenced  by 
letters  and  telegrams  we  have  on  file." 

From  letter  dated  August  27.  1942.  received 
from  Mr.  L  P.  Lerner.  MacLareu  Sportswear. 
Ltd.  Inc  ,  Phlllpsburg.  Pa.: 

'•For  some  time  we  have  v.anted  to  write 
you  and  express  our  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  splendid  service  ycu  have  rendered  this 
company  during  the  past  several  years. 

"It  has  been  a  constant  source  of  pleasure 
to  us  to  realize  that  this  Congressional  Dis- 
trict is  ably  represented  by  a  man  of  your 
caliber.  Your  attention  to  even  the  smallest 
detail  and  your  ability  to  obtain  hearty  co- 
operation from  the  various  Government  agen- 
cies has  rendered  industry  a  service  that  has 
reflected  credit  on  your  ability  to  accomplish 
results  with  a  minimum  of  proverbial  red- 
tape  and  delay." 

From  letter  dated  September  10.  1942.  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  J.  R.  Osborn.  President.  Os- 
born  Machine  Company,  DuBols.  Pa  : 

"On  behalf  of  our  firm  and  employees.  1 
am  voicing  our  grateful  appreciation  for  your 
splendid  service,  which  has  enabled  us  to 
reap  many  benefits  through  Increased  pro- 
duction and  our  ability  to  share  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  subcontracts.  Incident  to  the 
National  Defeme." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  • 

HON.  J.4MESP.  McGRANERY 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  17,  1942 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
made  by  me  at  the  Commodore  John 
Bari-y  Memorial  Exercises.  Boston  Com- 
mon. Boston,  Mass.,  Sunday.  Septemt)er 
13.  1942: 

Mr.  Mi.yor,  representatives  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  SUtes.  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  warm  personal  friend.  Con- 
gressman Joseph  E.  Casey,  distinguished 
guests.  I  particularly  desire  to  express  through 
our  distinguished  chairman.  Mr.  Patrick  J. 
Moynahan.  my  pride  in  the  patriotism  of 
the  combined  Irish  County  Clubs  In  their 
cooperation  with  his  honor,  the  mayor.  In 
the  V/ar  bond  drive  for  the  city  of  Boston. 

These  are  p?rllous  days  in  the  history  of 
human  destiny.  A  struggle  for  the  four 
freedoms  is  being  waged  in  the  many  parts 
of  the  earth.  The  holocatist  of  war  has  en- 
gulfed the  peace-loving  people  of  our  United 
Nations,  and  the  worlds  future  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  way  every  man  and  woman 
thinks  and  feels  and  acts  during  this  world 
crisis. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  I  deem  It  a  happy 
privllegt  to  come  to  this  historic  city  of 
Boston  where  the  first  blood  of  America  wm 
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shed  on  this  common  In  th*  R«voIu 
War      Here  en  this  sacred  soil  where 
pathert d  together  began  the  baptism  o 
from  which   the  Thirteen   Colonies 
a   nation,   consecrated    to    the    prlnci 
equal  liberty  for  all— liberty  to  w 
speak,  to  live  In  happy  fellowship. 

Doubly   grateful   am   I   to   be   here 
13th    day    of    September,    to 
with    you    that    other    13th    of    Sep 
139  years  ago  when  the  father  of  the  An  i 
Navy  went  to  meet  his  Maker     His  mo 
malna  are  interred  m  the  churchyard 
8t    Mary's  Church  in  Philadelphia,   i 
where  I  was  born  and  whence  I  come 
But   the  soul   of   John  Barry   went 
to   the  heavenly  fleet  wterc  he  could 
to  his  father    In  the  words  of  Admir 
vllle.   that  he  had  "nailed  his  colors 
mast    and    never    struck    them    duri 
career  " 

I  can   visualize  him  now   In  that 
thit   sculptors  have  memorialized — s 
w.th  majestic  dignity    his  orders  in  h 
hand,  which  leans  xipon  the  hilt  of  his 
fcntidently  scanning  the  horizon — e\ 
pared  for  Immediate  action 

His  ."tteadfast  and  courageous  devo 
bis  adopted  country  was  expres.=ed  in 
and  was  symbolized  by  his  active  fal 
the  true  do.stiny  of  the  republic  restet 
own  hands,  that  to  be  secure  and  seir 
at  home,  and  great  and  respected 
was  essential  that  America  should 
Invincible   navy      Consistent  with   hi 
In   his  Creator   was   his  native   wisdc^n 
God  protects  those  who  protect  the 
and  that  nations  as  well  as  Indlvldua  . 
the  right  and  duty   in   Justice  to  pa; 
attention    to    their    protective   needs 
times 

Initiative  and  self-reliance  formed  t 
stone  of  his  character      It  Is  not  surfr 
therefore,  that  he  resigned  "the  firs'  a 
employ  and  the  command  of  the  tit-t 
first  vesr::el   In  America  '  to  enter  the 
iiental  Service  as  the  first  Irish-born 
first  Catholic  appointed,   and  to  the 
the  two  vessels  purchased.     That  his 
was  named  after  the  first  battle  place 
Revolution,  that  it  was  the  hrst  ccmm 
by    the  Marine  Committee  of   the 
the  first  equipped  for  service,  and 
to   make   a   capture   reported    to   the 
Committee  of  the  Congress 

I  could  go  on  and  recall  to  your  m 
many  Instances  In  which  bis  forthri 
ery    and    cool     Judgment    made     hi 
throughout  the  naval  history  of  the 
tion.     This  is  best  summarized,  how 
the    record    that   he   received   the   hrs 
commission    issued   by   the   President 
United   States,  by   and  with   the  adv 
consent  of  the  Senate,  which  appcin 
captain  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  Si 
commander  of  the  frigate  ciUed  Thf 
States      This   commission    dated    froiti 
4.  1794 — the  same  day  that  John  Paul 
was  commlaeloned   as  lieutenant 

This  ccmmisslon  was  awarded 
Father  of  our  Country  in  full  reccgn 
the  fact  that  without  Barry  and  the 
Nnvy  that  he  fathered  America  ml^ 
have  ended  her  life  in  Infancy  It 
1781  that  General  Washington  remn 
Lafayctte: 

"It  follows  then  as  certain  as  X^ 
succeeds  the  day  that  without  -. 
naval  force  we  can  do  nothinr 

wltii  It  everything    honorable   . 

A  constant  naval  superiority  would 
ate   the   war   speedily      Without  it   I 
know   that  It  will  ever  be  terminated 
Drably." 

To   you   who   have  lived   In   the 
Barry,    It    is    needless    to    recall    the 
naval     engagements     throughout     t! 
wherein    he   captured    ship    after   sh 
emerged   even    in    encounters    with 
forces  victorious  always — cnce  wo 
ever  uuvanqulshed. 
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To  all  of  US  today,  however,  who  are  fight- 
ing against  odds  created  by  deceit  abroad  and 
the  poor  Judgment  of  previous  administra- 
tions at  home.  It  is  encouraging  to  remember 
the  temporary  plight  In  which  Barry  found 
himself  during  the  period  of  the  British  oc- 
cupation of  Phi:ade:phla.  Our  fleet  was 
forced  to  retreat  up  the  Delaware  River 
above  Burlington.  Here.  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
test of  Captain  Barry,  the  few  vessels  ccm- 
posing  it  were  scuttled  and  sunk  by  order  of 
the  Naval   Commi.=sloners 

How  similar  to  this  was  our  situation  as  a 
result  of  the  disarmament  conferences  In 
the  twenties  of  this  century — following 
which.  America.  In  good  faith,  dismantled, 
scrapped,  and  sunk  the  great  arms  of  her 
Fleet,  while  European  diplomats  returned 
to  their  homes  abroad  to  sink — blueprints. 

Thct  first  Fleet  of  our  country  was  sunk 
during  the  dark  days  of  the  revolution,  be- 
fore the  bright  victories  of  Princeton  and 
Trenton,  before  the  bold  crossing  of  the 
Delaware,  before  the  darker,  dreary,  dis- 
couraging days  of  that  ghastly  winter  at 
Valley  Forge. 

The  set-back  to  the  American  Navy,  how- 
ever, prrvcd  to  be  no  set-back  to  Captain 
Barry — the  man  who  was  a  seaman  since  the 
age  of  fifteen  when  he  had  sailed  forth  on 
the  seas  from  the  Province  of  Leinster.  Jack 
Barry  could  not  only  sail,  and  navigate  his 
ship  all  over  the  far-flung  seas,  but  he  could 
build  and  equip  her,  and  place  and  man  her 
guns. 

When  left  without  a  ship,  he  pl.-^ced  his 
abilities  at  the  disposal  of  General  Washing- 
ton and  became  a  memtier  of  his  staff.  There 
his  resourcefulness  as  a  seaman  enabled  him 
to  supply  and  man  flotillas  of  boats  in  the 
upi>er  Delaware — making  possible  the  trans- 
portation of  men  and  material  of  war,  and  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  battles  of  Princeton 
and  Trenton 

It  was  Captain  Barry  who  equipped  a  flo- 
tilla of  boats  with  which  he  made  a  com- 
mando raid  on  the  enemy  In  the  lower  Dela- 
ware— thus  capturing  from  the  enemy  great 
stores  of  powder,  war  supplies  and  other  badly 
needed  material — which  he  transferred  to 
the  forces  of  General  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge  The  captured  powder  alone  siis- 
talned  Washington's  army  during  that  period 
of  poverty. 

The  close  collaboration  of  seaman  and  sol- 
dier in  our  first  great  war  Is  eloquent  of  the 
fine  relationship  that  has  ever  existed  In  the 
branches  of  American  service  Today  we 
have  men  with  strategic  and  tactical  skill 
on  land  and  sea  joining  with  the  squadron 
leaders  of  the  air  to  reassert  the  supremacy  of 
America  And  the  men  who  build  ships  on 
land  today,  whether  under  the  d:r€ct  or  In- 
direct supervision  of  the  Navy,  are  heirs  to 
the  tradition  of  Barry  as  truly  as  are  the  men 
who  man  the  guns  in  naval  engagements  or 
commando  raids. 

The  first  convoys  to  guarantee  the  passage 
to  France  of  Franklin's  aides  were  com- 
manded by  John  Barry — who  realized  that 
the  part  of  the  patriot  was  to  aid  wherever 
directed  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

It  Is  this  spirit  of  fidelity  to  the  task  in 
band,  and  this  blend  of  obedience  and  Initia- 
tive which  have  made  him  the  exemplar  not 
only  of  the  naval  officer,  but  also  of  the  pa- 
triot In  every  branch  of  military  and  civilian 
service  of  our  country. 

It  Is  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  only  statue 
In  Inde|>enderice  Square,  Philadelphia,  Is  that 
of  Captain  Barry.  He  shares  honors  on  this 
historic  spot  with  the  Father  of  oiur  Country, 
General  George  Washington,  whose  statue  is 
separated  from  the  square  only  by  the  Hall 

'  T  J'^pendence 
r  1  y  was  the  child  of  Ireland,  and  there- 
fore he  became  truly  the  faithful  spouse  of 
America.  Born  In  1745  In  the  town  of  Bally- 
sampson.  he  lived  his  boyhood  days  in  an- 
other townland  of  We>iord  County.  Here  he 
remained — drinking  in  the  rugged  force  and 
love  of  freedom  that  f>ermeate  the  Irish  air. 


until  the  pge  of  15.  when  he  set  forth  to  sail 
the  seas — finally  reaching  the  shores  of  the 
land  that  was  to  welcome  him  eagerly  and 
boast  of  him  proudly  even  as  she  would  later 
embrace  and  take  pride  in  thousands  of  his 
countrymen. 

For  Barry — like  the  other  children  of  Ire- 
land who  were  to  follow  him — never  loved 
Ireland  less  because  he  loved  America  more. 
He  brought  his  heart  across  the  ocean  with 
him.  and  found  here  an  opportunity  to  fight 
for  the  same  principles  for  which  his  an- 
cestors had  been  battling  during  seven  cen- 
turies. 

The  iriitiative,  the  skill,  the  courage,  and 
the  astuteness  of  generations  of  fighting 
Irishmen  were  in  his  blood.  And  he  devoted 
these  to  the  struggle  for  the  precious  right 
of  freedom  that  had  been  wrested  from  his 
motherland.  Ireland  looked  forth  at  him 
with  the  calm  love  of  the  true  mother  as  he 
sailed  forth  to  wed  this  young  far  country — 
and  whispered  In  his  heart  that  he  must 
cleave  unto  his  spouse  with  all  the  love  and 
complete  loyalty  and  undivided  vigor  that 
the  biblical  admonition  commands. 

It  Is  no  wonder  then  that  Barry  and  his 
many  brothers  who  followed,  and  their  sons 
who  bear  the  proud  Imprint  of  Ireland  In 
their  names,  on  their  faces,  and  In  their  de- 
termined spirits — have  ever  achieved  with 
wisdom  and  fought  with  valor  for  the  four 
freedoms  that  America  hol^  dear. 

Throughout  all  the  wars  of  these  United 
States,  the  emerald  names  of  Erin's  sons 
have  been  first  upon  otir  scroll  of  honor. 
Even  In  this  World  War,  the  first  American 
who  heroically  gave  his  life  In  destroying  a 
Japanese  battleship  was  the  valiant  pilot, 
whom  we  commemorate  today — Capt.  Colin 
Kelly.  With  him  in  valor  we  honor  anotlier 
hero  of  this  war — one  who  in  the  tradition  of 
Barry,  sent  seven  enemy  planes  crashing  to 
destiucticn.  and  to  whom  our  Commander 
In  Chief  personally  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  In  recognition  of  his 
gallant  service  to  his  country.  The  heart  of 
every  American  of  Irish  ancestry  grows  warm 
and  the  heart  of  every  American  beats  more 
proudly  because  of  these  heroic  deeds  of 
Lt.  Comdr.  Eddie  G'Hare. 

Colin  Kelly,  cf  revered  and  sacred  memory, 
and  Eddie  OHare  are  but  two  of  the  thou- 
sands of  sons  of  the  marriage  of  Ireland  with 
America — who  will  defend  our  fiag  with  fidel- 
ity, devotion,  and  distinction  until  victory 
has  been  attained. 

Only  Monday  evening,  our  commander  In 
chief  speaking  over  the  ladio  to  the  American 
people,  brought  to  us  another  hero  whose 
name  has  the  ring  of  the  Celt — when  he 
spoke  of  Lt.  John  James  Powers,  United  States 
Navy,  during  3  days  of  the  battles  with  Jap- 
anese forces  In  the  Coral  Sea. 

'Tniring  the  first  2  days.  Lieutenant  Powers, 
flying  a  dive  bomber  In  the  face  of  blasting 
enemy  antiaircraft  fire,  demolished  one  large 
enemy  gunboat,  put  another  gunboat  out  of 
commlsfeion,  severely  damaged  an  aircraft 
tender  and  a  20.000-ton  transport,  and  scored 
a  direct  hit  on  an  aircraft  carrier  which  burst 
Into  flames  and  sank  soon  after," 

The  cfflcial  citation  describes  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  of  battle.  As  the  pilots  of 
his  squadron  left  the  ready  room  to  man  their 
planes.  Lieutenant  Powers  said  to  them: 
"Remember,  the  folks  back  heme  arc  count- 
ing on  us.  I  am  going  to  get  a  bit  If  I  have 
to  lay  it  on  their  flight  deck." 

He  led  his  section  down  to  the  target  from 
an  altitude  of  18.000  feet,  through  a  wall  of 
bursting  antiaircraft  shells  and  swarms  of 
enemy  planes.  He  dived  almost  to  the  very 
deck  of  the  enemy  carrier  and  did  not  release 
his  bomb  until  he  was  sure  of  a  direct  hit. 
He  was  last  seen  attempting  recovery  from 
his  dive  at  the  extremely  low  altitude  of  200 
feet,  amid  a  terrlfllc  barrage  of  shell  and 
bomb  fragments,  smoke,  flame,  and  debris 
fro.n  the  stricken  vessel.  His  own  plane  was 
destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  his  own  bomb. 
But  he  made  good  his  promise  to  "lay  it  on 
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the  deck."  •  •  •  He  said  that  we 
counted  on  him  and  his  men.  We  did  not 
count  in  vain. 

We  have  never  counted  in  vain  upon  those 
who  were  brothers  in  blood  or  brothers  in 
spirit  with  Commodore  John  Barry,  whether 
their  ancestors  came  from  the  Emerald  Isle 
or  from  the  many  other  countries  from  which 
Americans  have  sprung. 

We  are  asking  all  of  them  to  win  the  war — 
but  upon  us  rests  a  sacred  duty  to  help  them 
win  the  war — and  thereafter  to  safeguard 
their  victory  by  winning  the  peace. 

Never  again  can  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
misled  at  disarmament  conferences  and  our 
Navy  dismantled.  When  our  present  naval 
program,  begun  more  than  2  years  ago,  Is 
completed — our  two-ocean  Navy  will  be 
greater  than  the  combined  Axis  forces.  Its 
existence  would  have  been  Justified— with- 
out the  savage  and  treacherous  onslaught 
upon  Pearl  Harbor— by  the  declarations  of 
Washington  and  Barry  more  than  150  years 
ago.  Their  thoughts  and  actions,  too,  would 
have  indicated  what  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent,  that  this  war  cannot  be  won 
by  any  of  the  forces  acting  alone — but  rather 
by  the  coordination  of  our  armed  forces  on 
land,  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  air,  in  unison 
with  the  civilian  forces  at  home  furnishing 
the  arms,  the  armament,  the  food,  the  ma- 
terial, and  contributing  to  the  fighting 
morale. 

After  the  war  is  won  the  wise  counsel  of 
John  Barry  must  be  present  at  the  peace 
conferences. 

It  is  apparent  that  when  the  war  ends 
most  of  the  world  must,  of  necessity,  be  re- 
constructed; farms  and  factories  must  be 
restored,  homes  and  public  buildings  must  be, 
rebuilt.  Much  of  this  important  task  will  be 
done  only  with  the  aid  of  America,  whose 
privilege  It  will  continue  to  be  to  bear  aloft 
the  fiamlng  torch  of  liberty. 

The  Barry  who  fought  as  hard  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  as  he  did  to  win 
the  right  to  have  it  might  well  continue  to  be 
the  model  of  our  manhood  not  only  in  war 
but  after  the  war.  He  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  motivations  that  are  native  to  human 
nature;  but  he  knew,  as  a  good  officer,  that 
initiative  and  enterprise  must  be  coupled 
with  obedience  to  the  superior. 

And  so  if  he  were  to  hear  the  clamor  for  a 
second  front,  he  would  remind  us  that  all 
must  serve  under  the  Commander  In  Chief, 
who  has  said  there  will  be  a  second  front,  a 
third  and  a  fourth  front,  and  a  ninth.  If 
necessary.  But  the  choice  of  time  and  place 
to  strike  at  our  enemies  must  remain  In  the 
hands  of  our  high  command  in  collaboration 
with  our  allies. 

This  war  will  only  be  won  as  other  wars 
have  been  won— by  complete  unity  and  co- 
ordination of  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  assembly 
line,  and  civilian  population. 

The  heart  of  America  must  pulse  as  one 
In  our  march  to  victory,  and  to  victorious 
peace. 
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Arniv  and  Navv  Plans  Larger  Program 
tor  Ise  ot  Civilian  Pilot  Training,  Me- 
chanics To  Be  Trained  ;  Civil  .Aeronau- 
tics .Administration  .Assured  of  Fullest 
C  loper.ition  ot   the  Ser-.iccs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIHCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1942 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived today  from  William  A.  M.  Burden. 
Special  Aviation  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce: 

September  15.  1942. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  Randolph:  In  view 
of  your  long  and  constructive  Interest  in 
aviation  and  especially  in  the  civilian  pilot 
training  program,  your  radio  address  of  Sep- 
tember 9  on  aviation  training  problems  was 
particularly  Interesting  and  timely.  I  feel, 
therefore,  that  you  will  be  Interested  in  a 
brief  statement  of  the  exact  present  status 
of  the  use  of  civilian  pilot  training  for  train- 
ing pilots  destined  for  the  military  services. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  very  substantial 
Increase  in  the  number  of  courses  requested 
from  civilian  pilot  training  by  the  services. 
For  Army  alone  more  than  20.000  additional 
courses  are  to  be  given,  and  Navy  has  also 
requested  a  substantial  Increase.  The  pres- 
ent situation  is  that  we  have  requests  from 
Army  and  Navy  which  will  sufficiently  employ 
aU  existing  civUian  pilot  training  facilities, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  those  in  the 
elementary  courses.  Civilian  pilot  training 
operators  own  sufficient  light  airplanes  to 
give  approximately  19.000  more  elementary 
courses  than  are  now  contracted  lor.  but  a 
number  of  additional  Instructors  will  have 
to  be  trained  to  step  up  the  program  by 
this  amount.  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  are  discussing  the 
giving  of  these  additional  courses  as  rapidly 
as  It  becomes  possible  to  do  so.  The  total 
number  of  courses  now  requested  by  Army 
and  Navy  Is  more  than  110.000  as  compared 
to  the  76,000  arranged  for  In  June  of  this 
year.  Estimated  capacity  with  equipment 
now  ow^led  by  the  operators  is  128.500  courses 
yearly.  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  is 
also  discussing  an  extensive  training  program 
with  the  air-line  war  training  organization 
which  would  involve  the  use  of  civilian  pilot 
training,  and  would  require  some  20,000  more 
cotirses  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 

While  It  is  true  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  existing  light  airplanes  suitable 
for  elementary  training  which  could  be  pur- 
chased by  civilian  pUot  training  operators. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  train  several  thou- 
sand instructors  before  these  ships  could  be 
fully  used  in  pilot  training.  If  all  these 
ships  could  be  acquired  and  all  the  necessary 
instructors  trained,  an  output  of  250,000  to 
300  000  elementary  courses  could  probably 
be  reached.  This  great  potential  increase  in 
the  volume  of  elementary  training  may  be 
very  desirable  over  a  period,  but  it  obviously 
would  require  considerable  time  to  bring  it 
about.  ,  .. 

The  now  fully  committed  capacity  of  the 
more  advanced  courses  (secondary,  cross 
country,  etc.)  cannot  be  Increased  without 
the  allocation  of  additional  new  airplanes  to 
civilian  pilot  training.  Army  and  Navy  do 
not  feel  that  such  allocation  can  be  made 
under   present   conditions. 

Civilian   pilot    training   Is    an   enormously 
valuable  asset  to  the  Nation's  wartime-train- 
ing program,  but  If  It  Is  to  be  used  Intelli- 
gently there  must  be  a  clear  realization  of 
what  it  can  do  and  how  soon.     It  Is  impor- 
tant in  any  discussion  of  civilian  pilot  train- 
ing capacity  to  distinguish  between  capacity 
available    in    elementary    courses    and    that 
available  In  advanced  courses.     The  former 
is  very  much  larger  than  the  latter  because 
of  the  large  number  of  light  airplanes  in  ex- 
istence  which  are   not   needed  for  military 
purposes.     It    Is    Important,    also,    to    dis- 
tinguish between  the  number  of  pilots  which 
can  be  graduated  per  year  and  the  number 
of    courses    which    can    be    given    per    year. 
Under    the    present    civilian    pilot    training 
curriculum  each  adyanced  student  may  take 
as  many  as   five  courses   before   graduating 
(elementary,  secondary,  cross-country.  Link, 
and     instructor).     The     maximum     annual 
capacity  in  terms  of  advanced  pilots  gradu- 
ated can  thus  be  only  one-fifth  of  the  total 


number  of  cour:,es  which  can  be  g:\vn.  A 
good  many  of  the  pilots  requested  by  Army 
and  Navy  are  trained  only  through  the  ele- 
menury  or  the  elemenUry  and  secondary 
courses,  however. 

As  regards  the  training  of  service  mechanics 
by  civilian  pilot  training  which  was  author- 
ized by  legislation  passed  by  Congress  In  July, 
we  are  waiting  for  Instructions  from  the 
Army  and  are  Informed  by  them  that  the 
matter  Is  receiving  serious  and  active  con- 
sideration and  that  a  decision  Is  expected  in 
the  near  future.  The  problem  Is  difficult  to 
work  out  because  only  elementary  "line  serv- 
ice mechanic"  training  can  be  given  in  exist- 
ing civilian  pilot  training  facilities.  Ad- 
vanced training  must  be  provided  elsewhere. 

Four  important  points  in  the  present  sit- 
uation should  be  emphasized: 

1.  Regardless  of  inconsistencies  In  past 
policy  It  is  clear  that  Army  and  Navy  are  now 
planning  to  use  the  maximum  capacity  of 
civilian  pilot  training  Insofar  as  it  will  fit  la 
with  their  over-all  training  program. 

2.  We  have  now  arranged  to  use  the  entire 
capacity  of  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
except  for  approximately  19.000  elementary 
courses,  utilization  of  which,  as  rapidly  as  it 
becomes  possible  to  give  them.  Is  now  under 
discussion. 

3  Negotiations  with  the  airline  war-traln- 
Ing  program  Indicate  that  any  capacity  not 
used  by  Army  and  Navy  may  be  utilized  In 
the  near  future. 

4.  There  is  complete  cooperation  between 
the  services  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration toward  these  ends. 

The  working  out  of  all  the  complexities  of 
this  program  has  Involved  a  period  of  Inac- 
tivity and  delay  which  has  been  very  difficult 
for  civilian  pilot  training  operators,  but  It  Is 
my  sincere  conviction  that  a  sound  and  con- 
structive program  Is  resulting  as  evidenced  by 
the  recent  major  Increases  In  Army  and  Navy 
requests  for  training. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  repeat  how  much 
we  In  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
appreciate  the  deep  Interest  which  you  have 
taken  In  training  programs  and  the  help 
which  you  have  given  the  cause  of  aviation. 
Sincerely, 

William  A.  M.  BtTROEN, 
Special  Aviation  Assistant  to  the 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph. 
House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Camp  Lite  in  tht:' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON   ANDREW  I SOMER.n 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-OVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1942 
Mr.SOMERSof  NewYork     '-'.     speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  one  of  our  former  congressional  sec- 
retaries. Pvt.  Seymour  S.  Guthman.    I 
am  sure  that  many  of  us  remember  Mr. 
Guthman  and  will  be  Interested  in  his 
picture  of  camp  life. 
Company  A.  Sixth  QcAR-rEBMASTrm 
Training  Regiment,  Camp  Lee.  Va.. 

September  1.  1942. 

Hon.  Andrew  L   Somers, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear   Congressman   Somers:    I   «p     »r  f-» 
greatly  your  kind  inquiries  as  to  Ju: 
have  found  Army  life.    In  reply,  I  ha%«  y^''-*^ 
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cJown   .be  following  brief  obs'erv 
hope  you  will  And   them  cf   into 

This  pa=t  Saturday,  we  complet 
^4  weelLS  of  basic  training.    V," 
the   second   4-week   poncd, 
will  be  assigned  to  a  more-or-iesa 
post  "for  the  duration  "    I  say  "mo 
because.  In  these  critical  time's, 
talnty  we  are  convliiced  of  is  the 
ultimate  victory 

Despite  the  arduousr.ess  cf  our 
found  it  extremely  Interestlrg  ar.d 
flciiil.  The  great  mrj.^rlty  of  the 
sur'.  are  of  the  same  opinion 

From  the  moment  of  my  induct 
not    ceased   to   marvel   at    the   ve: 
manner  in  which  every  phate  of 
IS  conducted — the  precision,  the  t 
the  exactness  of  every  mov 
In  the  barracks,  on  the  Geld,  en  ar 
bn-ouac,  or  on  the  shooting  ran 
opnilon.  It  is  largely  because  cf  s 
over-all    management    that    our 
able  to  impart  to  us  in  4  short 
which    ordinarily   would    take    4 
months. 

It  Is  a  tribute  too.  I  think,  to 
doing  things — the  American  wa^ 
how  men  from  every  walk  and 
l;fe.  Within  a  very  short  period  of 
how  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
to  work  together,  train  together,  I: 
and  carry  on  together. 

In    the    few    leisure    moments    i 
between  the  training  and  schooli 
some  of  the  men  "gripe"  about  o 
another      But  it  Is  all  dene  good 
and  when  the  crd^r  of  "fall  In"  Is 
lowed  by  the  command  of  "at  ten- 
men  forget  all  real  or  alleged  grie 
line  themselves  up  "on  the  double, 
the  Army  way  of  saying  "in  a  great 

By  and  large,  the  mm  taV:?  up  a 
tlieir  assigned  tasks  in  a  serious 
mined  manner.  There  is  surpris 
tcmfoclen,-.  even  in  oft  moments 
the  men  are  flrmly  convinced  of  tl 
ahead.  The  thoroughness  with  > 
work  and  the  cheerfulness  under 
exteriors  attest  to  th;.';  fact. 

Not   In.'requently.   on  a  SaturdsJ? 
day  evening,  small  gicups  of  our 
camp   get    together   for   dinner   a 
quiet,  friendly  evening.    Interestin 
tne  conversation  aimcst  always  v 
post-war    problems.     Intelligently 
headedly.    without    bluen.eys    an 
m^'lice.    the    men   express   their   - 
e-.irnest   determination   to  C' 
And   then,   to  so  arrange  tt 
again  shall  a  terrible  holocaust  as 
rnt  one  be  permitted  to  cat,t  its  s 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Those  who  do  not  know,  often 
recatingly  of  Army  red  tape      I.  f 
now    testify  to   the  fact    that    thi 
red  tape  Is  a  dcflnite  pilsnomer 
s<.)nal  observation.  I  am  flrmly  con 
without  the  rlcld  and  detailed  sy- 
Ing  things  which  the  .^rmy  employ 
be   well   nigh   impo^s^ible   to   take 
and  thousands  of  men  cut  of  t? 
civilian     babitatd.    duties,    pre 
tasks,  and  c^lmost  overnight,  teach 
ftindamentals  of  Army  life,  routin 
and  at  the  same  time,  mold  them  li 
Ing   war  machine. 

Of  this,  my  own  platoon,  the  Sec 
as    an    excellent    example      The 
range  ;n  age  from  youngsters  of 
wh,)  already  hiive  reiiched  the  age 
private  life,  s-me  are  clerk.*,   s 
and  others  painters.     A  few  of 
lawyer*    s<^me  are  auditors  and 

:■  are  teachers.     Bus 
■riv  ;■    .-icians.    hotel    man 

bricklayers — thes«   are   the    civ 
of  a  number  of  others.     Then 
the  group  small  biisinessmen 
roommghouse     proprietors     who. 
others,  said  "present"  vkheu  Uncle 
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Thus,  practically  every  type  In  American  life 
ia  represented.  No'v,  they  are  all  Joined  as 
one  man  In  a  detennlned  effort  to  learn  as 
much  of  the  Army  way  as  possible  with  all 
possible  speed,  so  that  at  the  appointed  time, 
in  their  assigned  tasks,  and  at  the  designated 
place,  they  may  give  as  much  of  themselves 
as  is  necessary  to  bring  everlasting  victory 
to  our  shores. 

This  variance  In  the  background  of  the 
enlisted  men  is  no  greater  than  is  the  case  cf 
the  officers  who  direct  their  destinies.  In 
this  connection.  I  snow  you  will  be  inter- 
ested In  at  lean  a  miniature  portrait  of  a 
number  cf  my  officer's  with  whom  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  penonal  contact. 

The  commanding  officer  of  our  company  is 
Capt.  Clarence  T.  Cuthbert  of  Goldfleld.  Iowa. 
Although  still  a  young  man.  Captain  Cuth- 
bert h.is  been  a  conmissloned  officer  for  the 
past  10  years,  durln?  which  time  he  has  had 
total  active  milita-y  service  of  about  S'j 
years.  After  graduating  from  Iowa  State 
College  he  did  graduate  work  In  economics, 
and  for  approximately  I'j  years  was  a  full- 
time  research  assistant  at  the  college.  His 
language,  appearance,  and  demeanor  give 
clear  evidence  of  h:s  scholarly  attainments; 
and  the  smooth  ani  efficient  functioning  of 
Company  A  gives  equally  clear  proof  of  his 
military  proficiency  and  skill.  We  are  for- 
tunate Indeed  that  Captain  Cuthbert  gave 
up  the  professors  chair  for  the  captain's 
bars 

The  "eyes  and  ear;"  of  Captain  Cuthbert  is 
First  Sgt.  Albert  J.  Lipslus.  of  Lennl  Mills.  Pa. 
Every  inch  the  scldler.  tall.  lean.  Sergeant 
Lipslus  has  already  had  8  years  of  service  In 
Panama,  the  Philippines,  and  many  parts  of 
the  United  States.  He  can  russ  better  than 
any  man  I  ha\'e  ever  met;  but  his  "bawllngs 
cut"  are  always  followed  by  a  smile  which  re- 
moves all  stlne  from  his  wcrd.<5.  Otir  men  who 
get  to  know  their  first  sergeant  swear  by  and 
not  at  him.  for  he  is  really  a  jolly  gccd  fellow. 

The  chap  who  t.ssists  Captain  Cuthbert 
and  Sergeant  Lipslus  In  havidllng  the  thou- 
sand and  one  detailed  matters  which  con- 
stantly crop  up  in  the  administration  of  the 
captains  office  Is  Corp  Frank  W.  Dowllng. 
of  Rochester.  N.  Y.  A  graduate  of  Notre 
Dam.e  University.  Corporal  Dcwling  was  an 
accountant  when  the  war  came  along  and 
chantred  everything  for  everyone.  Inducted  7 
months  ago.  he  is  today  the  clerk  of  my  com- 
puny  (the  A  Company).  Amidst  the  turmoil 
all  about  him.  this  young,  smiling,  mild- 
mannered  corporal  executes  his  duties  calmly 
and  well. 

In  our  platoon,  the  head  man  is  Second 
Lt.  Edwin  O  Milder,  of  Omaha.  Nebr  ,  whose 
work  In  the  Reserve  OlHcor?  Training  Corps  In 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  where  he  was 
studying  business  administration,  was  fcl- 
lcw?d  by  a  commission  In  the  Army  of  th? 
United  States.  Lieutenant  Mildv'r  Is  precise 
and  definite  in  his  orders  and  well  grounded 
m  the  art  of  platoon  command.  Por  a  man  of 
his  youthful  years,  he  has  gone  far.  and  de- 
servedly so 

Under  Lieutenant  Milder,  the  one  who 
makes  our  platoon  really  "tick"  is  Sgt.  Wil- 
liam Wo'f.  cf  Boston.  Mass.  Not  long  after 
the  tragedy  cf  Pearl  Harbor.  Sergeant  Wolf,  a 
graduate  of  Harvr.rd  University,  left  a  promis- 
ing business  career  to  enlist  In  our  armed 
forces  By  sheer  d  nt  of  ability,  hard  worli, 
and  perjeveranc:'.  he  rose  In  these  few  short 
months  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  His  voice  is 
seldom  raised  unduly  in  command:  3ret.  be- 
cause the  men  like  him  as  a  man  and  a  friend, 
and  have  genvlne  r'?spect  for  his  ability  as  a 
soldier,  his  direction'^  are  earned  cut  implicity. 
He  has  done  and  is  dolne  a  really  swell  Job. 
Definite  proof  cf  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
under  his  leadership  our  platoon  has  won  the 
company's  honor  banner.  Nor  cculd  I  omit 
the  fact  that  although  he  is  a  very  busy  young 
man.  he  Is  never  too  busy  to  greet  his  mates 
with  a  smile. 

These  notes  would  not  be  properly  closed 
without  mention  of  one  of  Sergeant  Wolfs 


assistants,  Corp.  Joseph  La  Montague,  of 
Wayland.  Mass.  In  1936  he  enlisted  In  the 
forces  of  Uncle  Sam.  And  this  year  again, 
when  danger  threatened,  he  volunteered  his 
services  to  his  country.  Corporal  La  Mon- 
tagne  is  tough  as  nails,  and  equally  tough  in 
his  unshaken  loyalty  to  his  officers  and  to 
his  men.  to  whom  he  Is  always  ready  to  lend 
a  helping  hand.  He  plans  to  make  the  Army 
his  career.  This  Is  well.  His  rise.  I  am 
sure,  will  be  steady  and  uninterrupted. 

Duplicate  the  above  word  picture  a  thou- 
sand times  and  more.  Congressman  Somers, 
and  you  will  have  before  you  a  clear,  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  men  you  and  your  col- 
leagues have  chosen  to  protect  and  defend 
our  ccuntry  in  its  hour  of  peril.  You  have 
chosen  well.  These  men,  singly  and  col- 
lectively, feel  deeply  their  responsibility  and 
are  proud  of  the  privilege  to  bear  It.  They 
will  not  fail  your  trust. 

With  kindest  of  personal  regards,  I  am. 
as  ever. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

Seymour  S    Gutiiman. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HUN.  PHILIP  A.  BENNhTT 

OF    MISSOUl  : 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1942 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  F.  V.  Heinkel, 
president  of  the  Missouri  Farmers  Asso- 
ciation, a  letter  in  whicii  he  sums  up  in 
very  few  words  what,  in  his  opinion,  will 
meet  the  approval  of  Missouri  farmers  in 
the  matter  of  price-control  legislation. 

1  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Heinkel  for  information 
of  the  House: 

MissotJRi  Farmers  Association.  Inc., 

Co/7anbia,  Mo.,  September  15,  1942. 
Hon.  Phil  A   Bennett, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bennett;  This  morning's  news- 
papers Indicate  that  two  farm  bills  ha.e  been 
introduced,  one  in  the  House  and  one  In 
the  Senate.  We  disapprove  cf  the  Senate's 
bill,  as  described  by  the  newspapers,  because 
of  Its  Inadequacy. 

The  House  bill,  we  understand,  would  do 
the  following; 

1.  Put  a  floor  under  farm  prices  at  parity 
from  the  present  until  3  years  after  the  war. 

2  Authorize  a  celling  on  farm  prices  at 
parity,  or  the  highest  price  so  far  com- 
manded in  1942.  whichever  was  higher. 

3  Redefine  parity  so  as  to  "include  all  costs 
of  production,  including  the  cost  of  labor." 

4.  Author.ze  and  direct  the  President  to 
stabilize  "maximum  salaries  and  indufitrtal 
wpg?s'"  so  as  to  "maintain  a  fair  ard  equi- 
table relation"  between  them  and  crrp 
prices. 

There  Is  one  missing  link  in  the  bill,  as 
described  by  the  press:  Nothing  Is  said  about 
limltlrg  high  salaries  or  Industrial  profits. 
Other  than  this,  we  believe  Missouri  farmers 
will  highly  approve  the  House  bill  as  de- 
scribed, and  we  respectfully  urge  that  all 
Missouri  C<nigressme  i  and  Senators  give  it 
aggressive  support. 

The  prevention  of  a  food  shortage,  now  In 
the  offlng.  hinges  very  largely  on  whether  or 
not  a  floor  is  placed  at  parity 
Very   truly  ycur 

P.  V.  hL.SKLL     P    ■•,-  <;.   -.f. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELLISON  D   SMITH 

OF    SOtriH    CAROUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  September  21.  1942 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  to  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  written  by  C.  Norwood 
Hastie. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

FOR    EOt-THERN     INDEPENDENCE 

To  the  Ncus  and  Courier: 

Surely  by  now  every  southerner  knows  that 
the  desires  of  the  Communist,  the  liberallte. 
New  Dealer,  and  both  major  parties  are  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  South  which 
would  Imperil  our  civilization.  Both  parties 
wish  to  become  dominant  through  obtaining 
the  Negro  vole.  A  drive  Is  on  to  establish 
racial  equality. 

These  northern  politicians  are  sowing  the 
seed  which  later  on  the  Nation,  but  particu- 
larly the  South,  win  harvest  in  grief.  They 
wish  to  establish  a  policy  of  letting  the 
Negroes  vote  and  protect  them  at  the  polls. 
It  was  the  fear  of  that  which  for  years  has 
kept  the  South  Democratic  and  hostile  to 
the  Republicans.  Now.  wu  find  both  parties 
getting  more  heedless  of  the  South.  It  may 
soon  come  to  pass  that  against  oui  will  we 
shall  have  to  form  an  Independent  party  In 
the  South  and  border  States  In  order  to  pre- 
serve our  way  of  life  handed  down  to  us  by 
our  ancestors. 

We  must  not  forget  the  dark  days  of  1876. 
We  like  the  colored  people.  We  know  them, 
and  they  have  not  had  In  the  South  any 
trouble  as  recently  happened  In  Detroit. 
We  wish  to  continue  to  live  on  good  terms 
with  them,  but  not  on  the  terms  or  under 
the  conditions  the  northern  people  who  con- 
trol the  major  parties  wish  to  Impose  upon 
us.  We  must  at  least  have  a  plan  which  we 
could  U-se  if  we  have  to.  We  have  little  to 
lose.  The  Democrats  have  us  in  the  bag, 
hence  do  not  worry  about  us.  The  Republi- 
cans naturally  1o  net  care  for  us  as  we  never 
vote  for  them. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  a  plan  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  workable  and  should  be  of  great 
aid  politically  to  us.  Of  course,  I  realize 
that  seme  of  our  pay-roll  patriots  will  not 
approve  of  any  plan  as  long  as  they  are  get- 
ting theirs.  Everyone  knows  that  the  dif- 
ference between  fools  and  partisans  is  that 
fools  can't  recognize  the  truth  when  they  see 
it  and  parti.=ans  are  so  blinded  that  they 
never  see  the  truth. 

Before  presenting  the  plan,  let  ifte  say  that 
In  the  electoral  college  we,  though  in  the 
minority,  hold  the  balance  of  power.  As 
many  of  you  know,  there  are  531  electoral 
votes  ca't  for  a  President.  Therefore  it  takes 
223  votes  to  elect.  The  solid  South  has  104 
votes,  and  with  some  border  States  Joining 
our  plan  we  could  get  54  more.  On  a  basis  of 
half  these  States,  we  would  have  131  votes. 
We  could  get.  with  Maryland,  plus  the  5  bor- 
der Stales,  148  votes.  Certainly  we  would 
hold  the  balance  of  power.  Do  you  know  any 
party  which  wculd  ignore  130  or  more  votes? 
My  plan,  therefore.  Is  to  put  machinery  in 
order  that  would  enable  us.  If  Intolerable  con- 
ditions make  it  necessary  so  to  do.  to  break 
cur  shackles  and  become,  for  example,  the 
Southern  Indepe.:!dent  Party. 
Tills  could  be  done  as  follows: 
We  could  ask  each  congressional  district 
to  nominate  a  few  of  their  very  best  men 


whom  all  would  have  confidence  in,  and  in 
a  first  primary  the  one  getting  most  votes 
would  be  their  nominee.  Therefore,  In  the 
second  primary  In  South  Carolina  we  wculd 
have  six  men.  one  from  each  district,  and 
the  highest  vote  obtained  would  be  adviser 
of  Federal  elections  and  affairs  from  South 
Carolina. 

If  the  same  Idea  Is  carried  out  In  14  States 
those   p.cked   men   would   study   our   rights 
and  our  needs,  and  every  4   years  after  the 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans  had  nomi- 
nated their  candidates  they  would  interview 
each  party,  cold  as  ice.  and  after  getting  their 
promises  would.  2  weeks  prior  to  the  election, 
tell    the    South    which    one    to    vote    for    as 
President.     Right  now  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate  sit  men  who  are  listed  as  Inde- 
pendent or   Progressives;    so  could  our  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen   serve  their  country 
and  us      All  the  electorate  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  pledge  that  In  national  affairs 
they  would  vote  as  advised  by  our  committee. 
Now,  each  man  who  was  elected  to  serve  his 
State  would   have  to  take  an   oath  that  he 
would  never  accept  another  public  office  or 
appointment.     Also,  that  during  his  service 
he  would   take   no  part   in   Intrastate  elec- 
tions, or  even  give  an  Indication  of  his  pref- 
erence for  any  candidate  running  for  Senate, 
Congress,  or  any  other,  be  it  State,  city,  or 
county. 

Before  they  are  selected  all  names  on  the 
ballot  In  each  congressional  di.strlct  shall  be 
only  those  who  agree  not  to  solicit  votes  or 
have  their  friends  do  so.  In  other  words, 
this  committee  should  be  as  aloof  as  a  judge 
of  the  United  States  Supieme  Court.  We 
would  thus  become  a  doubtful  area  and  no 
partv  would  fall  to  regard  us.  In  fact,  we 
would  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  We  would 
not  vote  for  one  party  or  another  but  merely 
for  the  one  which  seemed  best  to  our  com- 
mittee. 

In  adopting  this  plan  we  could  vise  our 
regular  '\nd  present  manner  of  conducting 
our  State  elections,  and  therefore  this  change 
in  name  of  our  party  would  not  affect  any 
officeholder  from  United  States  Senator  to  the 
lowest  office  held  by  anyone,  nor  would  it 
affect  anyone's  influence  in  the  party. 

Some  win  say.  "Whom  can  you  get  that 
all  would  trust?  '  We  found  Wade  Hampton 
in  1876.    We  can  find  another. 

A  Worried  Southerner. 

CHARUaTON. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  21,  1942 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  entitled  "War  Issues  in  the 
Campaign,"  delivered  by  me  at  Boise, 
Idaho,  September  9.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  confidence  ex- 
pressed In  me  by  the  voters  of  Idaho  in  the 
recent  primary.  If  reelected,  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  be  worthy  of  this  confidence. 

This  is  no  time  for  narrow  partisanship. 
Our  two-party  system  of  government  is  de- 
signed to  facnitate  the  functioning  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  United  States.  The  one-party 
i    system  in  the  dictator  countries  Is  Intended 


to  destroy  democracy.  The  two-party  system 
permits  a  discussion  of  troublesome  problems 
in  campaigns.  The  issues  need  not  l>e  of  a 
strictly  partisan  nature.  The  exchange  of 
views  by  candidates  of  opposing  parties 
brings  to  light  weaknesses  in  existing  or 
proposed  policies.  The  result  is  an  Im.prove- 
ment  in  the  processes  of  governmental  action, 
whethei  administered  by  officials  nominated 
by  one  i)arty  or  the  other. 

In  the  present  campaign  It  is  my  purpose — ■ 
and  I  b4?lieve  It  should  he  the  purpose  of  all 
Republican  nominees — to  seek  election  as  a 
means,  not  of  gaining  selfish  advantage  for 
our  party  but  to  serve  the  Nation  in  its  hour 
of  need 

Under  present  serious  conditions.  I  find  no 
satisfaction  In  drawing  a  line  of  cleavage 
between  my  views  and  those  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Wherever  I  can.  If  such  a  course 
will  contribute  to  victory.  I  am  glad  to  sup- 
port administration  policies.  It  avails  noth- 
ing, however,  to  follow  tlie  administration 
blindly.  If  its  policies  are  faulty  and  inade- 
quate to  meet  present  requirements.  We 
render  a  service  to  our  country  when  we  Join 
issue  with  the  party  In  power  on  policies 
which  are  retarding  the  war  program,  or  are 
Injurious  to  our  domestic  industry  or  agri- 
culture 

In  casting  aside  petty  partisanship,  my  In- 
tention Is  to  represent  all  the  people  of 
Idaho,  irrespective  of  their  political  affilia- 
tions. I  shall  use  my  bes-t  judgment,  as  I 
have  tried  to  do  In  the  past,  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  the  questions  which  come  before  Con- 
gress, or  on  which  I  may  be  able  to  offer  sug- 
gestions to  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies.  No  partisan  considerations  will  gov- 
ern my  actions. 

I  shall  try  to  compress  In  a  few  short  para- 
graphs my  point  of  view  on  some  of  the  lead- 
ing issues  before  us. 

1.  Nothing  else  matters  so  much  as  our 
.success  in  the  war  If  life  is  to  mean  any- 
thing to  us.  we  must  win.  The  criterion  to 
govern  decisions  in  Washington  must  be 
whether  it  will  hasten  our  victory. 

2.  I  have  favored  and  shall  continue  to 
favor  appropriations  recommended  by  the 
administration  for  the  building  of  a  military 
machine  adequate  to  crush  our  enemie.s. 
Time  is  more  Important  than  dollars,  but  we 
should  not  tolerate  wanton  waste  or  profitetr- 

ing. 

3.  I  have  favored  and  shall  continue  to 
favor  the  vesting  In  the  President  of  ample 
powers  to  deal  with  war  emergencies.  Con- 
gress, however,  should  not  surrender  its  legis- 
lative responsibilities  Legislation  granting 
powers  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  prescribe  general  policies  so 
far  as  possible.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  prevent  a  continuance  of  unnecessary 
executive  powers  after  the  war  is  over. 

4.  Our  people  must  bear  a  tax  bxirden 
greater  than  ever  has  been  Imposed  on  them 
heretofore.  As  the  Senate  pertects  the  pend- 
ing revenue  bill,  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to 
keep  taxes  within  such  bounds  as  will  enable 
those  with  sman  Incomes  to  carry  Insurance 
policies  and  to  meet  other  essential  obli- 
gations. Similarly,  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to 
prevent  taxes  on  business  from  going  so  hleh 
as  to  destroy  the  smaller  enterprises.  I  am 
against  taxes  which  are  discriminatory,  such 
as  the  t..x  on  freight  traffic.  That  tax,  which 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  fortunately 
has  eliminated  from  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House,  would  be  unfair  to  the  agricultural. 
forest,  and  mineral  producers  cf  Idaho,  be- 
cause of  their  greater  dist-mce  from  central 
markets  than  competitors  I  am  against 
taxes  which  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the 
State;?.  I  am  against  the  use  of  the  power 
of  taxation  for  e:<perimenUtlon  with  eco- 
nomic theories  of  New  Deal  planners 

5  Renewed  effort-s  should  be  made  to  use 
more  cttenslvely  the  facilities  and  personnel 
of  small  manufacturer.?  in  our  war  program. 
Such  action  would  faciliUU  prcducuoa  " 
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tend  to  reduce  unemployment  due  to  shifts 
In  Industrial  operations.  A  more  efTective 
program  for  the  transfer  of  workers  from  one 
are«  to  another  should  be  developet 
a  Asrriculture  plays  an  Importai 
the  war  program  and  should  not 
to  unfair  burdens.  Under  a  proper 
tion  of  Industrial  and  agricultural 
wa^  policies  should  be  countena 
tend  to  drain  the  farm  areas  of 

7  The   Government  ahould   do 
possible  to  check  Inflation.  wh;ch  If 
trolled  will  levy  a  cruel  tax  up>^n  t 
can  people,  through  hieher  co«t?  a 
sequent    lower    standard    of   living 
an  over-all  control  of  prices  In  Ind 
agriculture,  and  of  wastes      I  voted 
the  present  Price  Cor.trcl  Act  becai, 
failure  to  deal  with  w»ifes.  either  in 
or  on  the  farm      While  pr:ces  of 
ucta    have   advanced    due   to   the 
war  demands  and  failure  of  the 
tlon  to  adopt  an  over-all  plan  of 
winter,    wages    paid    by    farmers 
greatly  Increased      Prices  of  many 
agricultural  commodities  have  rcma 
low    parity      While    the   averasre  < 
prices  In  Augu.^t  was  about  11  pe: 
the  average  of  IMS.  weekly  earnings 
try  wrre  mrre  th:in  75  percent  hikjh 

8  Congr«>iM  should  rnact   leulslntJ 
Ilshing    a   national   lalxir    polu" 
satisfied    with   a   program   ui.i! 
Kxectjiiv*  assume!*  responslblli 
guidance    of    a    clear -cut    *:.• 
Lack  of  a  definite  labor  pol.r, 
r<"un«eement  given  by  the   \dr.': 

ncreaaes  in  war  industr.   ■ 
.-  •   ;.jus  condition  In  the  snia. 
ties      I  yield  to  none  In   the  ad 
tquare  deal   for   organized   labor 
ct'nftdent  that  the  masses  of  the 

cot  favor  policies  which  tend  ' 

elements  of  the  population  a:.  ;    i 
to  the  t)est  Interests  of  the  Nation 

9  As  one  mean.^  of  avoidmi?  mfl^t 
to  ease  the  burden  of  tlie  Treasury 
tures  for  nondefense  purposes  siiOL 
to  the  bone.     Congress  has  made 
li-r    'n    this   direction,    despite    th< 
c        -ration  from  the  executive 

10  In  a  period  of  world-wide  tre 
dictatorship  we  should   be  watchi 
Infringements  upon  the  American 
I  have   resisted  and  shall  continue 
measures   which  lodge   permanent 
In  the  Executive  at  the  expense  of 
tlonal     respcnslbJlties     of     the 
branch,  wh;ch  encroach  upon   •:  e 
the  States   ur.der  our   dual   frrrr. 
':.■''        '     <•  : .     ! '.    'A  ■  .i  .  ■  : .    ;  ■    ;,.,.;■ 
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The  primary  ca.-^.;i.  ens  In  th^  various 
States  have  bee:.  :r  irsel  tv  a;  'reanized 
elTort  to  defeat  M  r  • --  '  <■:.:  -ss  who 
believed  th*-  .i.:^n;.:.. Tat.c::  polici.'s  in  the 
period  b<:  :"  i-'-  •  ii.,:ooT  would  tend  to 
Involve  u?  .;.  •:■.•■  vi:  S:  r.  :-  :  :he  at- 
tempted pu.-i.'"  *»:.■  >o  M^  «'•..:.  ,L-  to  re- 
flect upon  the  patnoti-m  of  the  Sen  itors  and 
Representatives  described  by  them  as  isola- 
tionists. The  effect  of  a  campais?^  of  this 
character  could  c:  y  ^■•  ■  :  '•■■■: 
and  to  make  incr^  n.-  :  _. .  ..•!... 
winning  the  i*  ■.  r  triui.ateiy,  i^ie 
In  both  partie-  :.  >:.ites  m  all  pa 
country  have  rebuffed  thi/  .i.-A.-^i 
f -rt  which  was  obviously  k.Ic:.^.  : 
:  •  election  of  a  rubber-stamp 
:  i-      tble  to  ail  N^-*-  :>-.•;  policies 

.all  not  a:te:-  ;  •    ,•   Uiis  tinir 

An  pre-Pearl  Harbor  rec.  r  ; 
to  ^tarp  th.^t  m  voting  :.;.  > 

•  .--•.r--   .;..:':a  came  bef     -  c  ; 
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policies  which  I  favored  had  prevailed,  our 
position  would  have  been  stronger,  and  we 
might  have  been  able  to  avoid  some  of  our 
early  reverses. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  fully  the 
Implications  of  the  "isolationist"  label. 
Those  who  use  it  evidently  wish  the  term  to 
be  considered  derogatory  In  character. 

I  hs.ve  never  thought  of  the  United  States 
as  completely  isolated  from  other  nations. 
But  I  am.  first  of  all,  an  American.  I  view 
the  policies  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
effect  upon  the  lives  of  American  people, 
upon  .\merlcan  Institutions  and  customs,  and 
upon  American  industry  and  agriculture  I 
am  nt)t  content  to  enter  into  a  new  world 
economy,  In  which  our  standard  of  living 
would  be  leveled  down  to  that  of  the  average 
of  other  nations  I  am  not  In  sympathy  with 
a  fanciful  plan  on  a  world-wide  basis,  which 
would  require  abandonment  of  some  of  our 
industrial  and  agricultural  enterprises  In 
favor  of  competitors  in  other  nations  I  am 
not  willing,  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
defen.ie.  to  rely  up<>n  other  countries  for  raw 
materials  which  can  be  produced  within  our 
own  twrders 

When  this  war  Is  over.  It  will  b«  necessary, 
of  course  for  the  United  States  to  assume  a 
leadership  In  bringing  about  world  adjust- 
mentii  that  will  Insure  a  permanent  peace. 
Wr  must  do  our  part  ti  that  end.  Our  own 
interests  require  that  we  shall  not  remain 
alotif 

This  doesn't  mean  that  It  Is  necessary  or 
desirable  to  plan  a  Titoptan  world  economy 
in  wMch  all  the  favored  nations  Join,  share 
ard  share  alike  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
refrain  from  advance  commitments  which 
may  prejudice  our  welfare  and  trade  None 
can  predict  now  the  status  of  the  world  after 
the  present  orgy  of  unprecedented  destruc- 
tion has  spent  its  course  There  will  be  time 
enough  to  map  out  a  course  of  action  when 
the  nations  lay  down  their  arms. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  concentrate  on  the 
business  of  winning  the  war,  on  perfecting 
a  better  war  organization,  and  on  a  more 
complete  mobilization  of  our  manpower  and 
of  our  Industrial  and  agricultural  resources. 

Om?  of  the  most  damning  Indictments  of 
the  New  Deal  has  been  its  failure  to  create 
promptly  an  effective  war  organization,  and 
to  clear  away  the  confusion  surrounding  our 
policies. 

For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
administration  first  set  up  a  defense  organiza- 
tion, it  failed  to  fix  definite  rosponsiblllty  for 
production.  The  repeated  pleas  of  Menibers 
of  Ccngress  and  of  experienced  outside  ex- 
perts were  Ignored 

Agencies  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  have 
been  created,  but  confusion  and  bungling 
have  continued  Despite  the  broad  authority 
vested  In  the  President  by  Congress,  over-all 
coordination  and  supervision  have  been  lack- 
ing. 

Congress  enacted  legislation  as  long  ago  as 
1939  to  authorize  an  accumulation  of  re- 
serves of  strategic  and  critical  materials.  The 
executive  branch  cf  the  Government  accom- 
plished scarcely  anything  along  this  line 
.  :-  t^  the  more  than  2  years  between  the  en- 
ir:ment  of  this  law  and  cur  entrance  Into 
t-Ue  war. 

Coniusion  and  InefSclency  have  marked  the 
record  of  the  executive  agencies  with  respect  to 
such  essential  ccmiroditles  as  sugar  and  rub- 

T  hp  ^ase  of  sugar,  no  shortage  has  existed 
a:  a:.y  time  and  does  not  exist  today.  Yet. 
perhe-ps  to  make  the  public  war  ccnscious,  the 

:Kim;;iijtra:;on  announced  a  rationing  plan, 
which  iias  been  responsible  for  needless  in- 
Jury  to  tlie  growers  cf  stigar  beets,  the  proc- 

fsson-  cf  sits.ir   the  rr"-Apr-  of  fruits,  retailers. 

u;.a  t:.t:r  f.:yr^^  iJ  .:  ,:--ent  ample  stocks 
:  s  .^.ir  A  :_i.d  net  :...v-  •.-.'n  possible  if  the 
c.Jtiust.c  t.tet-sugar  itt  :  .-'ry  had  been  de- 
sTy-a  ;:.  a:c-::.i:_-  a  • .-.  the  theories  of 
:-n;e  ^1  u-e  ^.i.-;..:-.  ^;  .N-.  a-  Dealers. 


Such  a  complete  state  of  confusion  ha? 
existed  as  to  the  rubber  situation,  due  to 
conflicting  statements  and  policies  of  differ- 
ent Government  officials  and  agencies,  that 
the  President  has  found  it  necessary  to  ap- 
point an  outside  commission  to  clear  up  the 

j    mess. 

Congress  has  helped  substantially  to  bring 

'    order  out  of  chaos  In  various  lines  of  activity. 

'    The  Investigations,  debates,  and  actions  all 

;    have  contributed  to  this  end.     The  Senators 

j  and  Representatives  of  both  parties  who  have 
offered  constructive  criticisms  have  been  ac- 
tuated, I  believe,  by  a  sincere  desire  to  pro- 

j    mote  a  successful  conclusion  of  the  war. 

I    am    confident    that    the    United    States 

finally  will  prove  to  be  the  dominant  factor 

in  the  war  and  that  the  United  Nations  will 

crush  the  aggressor  powers.     I  pledge  such 

I    abilities  as  I  possess  toward  this  goal. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE^rAKK- 

HON.  HrNRlK  SHIPSTEAD 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  21,  1942 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  .M  Pre.sldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  two  excellent  editorials,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  J.  C.  Morrison,  editor  of  the 
Morris  Tribune,  of  Mo-  M.nn.  One  is 
entitled  "Is  It  the  W:- a:  Deal  Over 
Again?"  and  the  other  "The  One -Sided 
Fight  Against  Inflation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IS    rr  THI    WHEAT   DEAL    OVER    AGAIN? 

Remember  that  during  the  last  war  wheat 
was  selling  at  well  over  $3  a  bushel  a  short 
time  after  we  entered  the  war,  and  then  be- 
fore the  wheat  here  In  the  Northwest  could 
be  harvested  and  marketed,  the  Government 
put  on  a  celling  price,  which  meant  but  little 
over  $2  a  bushel  as  the  farm  price?  The 
tremendous  cost  of  farm  labor  at  that  time 
left  but  little  In  It  for  the  farmer  at  that 
price. 

Now  the  same  kind  of  thing  Is  getting  ready 
to  happen  to  the  price  of  meat  animals — 
especially  beef  cattle. 

For  several  months  now.  Government 
spxjkesmen  have  been  crying  out  against  the 
dangers  of  Inflation,  and  one  can  hardly  turn 
on  the  radio  without  hearing  some  commen- 
tator tell  about  how  Inflation  can  never  be 
stopped  unless  a  ceiling  is  placed  on  the 
price  of  the  farmer's  meat  animals. 

The  peculiar  labor  twist  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration Is  shown  In  this  proposal.  The 
price  of  a  steak  Is  nothing  but  labor  and 
packers  and  mechanic's  profit  (if  he  can  get 
any)  from  the  time  the  animal  arrives  at  the 
local  stockyards  for  shipment  until  It  reaches 
the  consumers  table.  The  idea  of  a  ceiling 
at  such  a  point  Is  plainly  absurd.  The  place 
for  the  ceiling  price  Is  the  dressed  carcass 
when  the  true  grade  of  the  meat  can  be 
determined  much  better  than  it  can  on  the 
hoof. 

But  If  the  beef  producer  Is  to  be  given  a  fair 
deal  and  U  the  country  Is  to  get  the  meat 
which  It  needs  for  the  Army,  for  lend-lease, 
and  for  the  home  workers,  the  meat  producer 
needs  a  floor  more  than  the  consumer  needs 
a  celling.  Slaughtering  for  the  :ast  3  months 
has  broken  all  records,  and  th«  future  meat 
supply  Is  Jeopardized  thereby. 
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TVe  reason  for  the  heavy  flow  of  cattle  to 
market  is  that  the  Office  of  Price  Adminittra- 
tion  has  been  talking  about  setting  a  ceiling 
on  live  meat  animals  for  some  time.  The 
farmer  naturally  concludes  that  the  ceiling 
V  ill  De  2  or  3  cents  under  the  present  level  and 
60  has  rushed  his  cattle  to  market  if  at  all 
possible,  and  in  doing  so  has  shipped  cattle 
which  would  have  been  higher  and  heavier 
later  if  the  farmer  had  not  had  good  reason 
to  fear  that  he  would  get  less  money  later  for 
the  heavier  animal  than  he  can  get  now  for 
the  one  that  is  only  partly  finished.  i 

The  same  reasoning  is  keeping  the  feed  ! 
lots  in  thf  feeding  area  empty.  The  feeder  ' 
cannot  go  out  and  buy  feeder  cattle  and  put  ' 
his  good  feed  into  them  with  any  ascurance  I 
that  he  will  net  run  up  against  a  ceiling  [ 
which  will  leave  him  a  loser  in  the  end.  The  \ 
result  wUl  be  that  the  feeder  cattle  will  go  to 
slnughter.  j 

Therefore,  no  better  way  could  be  found  to 
cripple  the  produciion  of  meat  in  this  coun- 
try than  the  present  agitation  for  a  ceiling  on 
the  farmers'  meat  animals. 

What  the  country  requires  to  get  the  sup- 
ply of  meat  which  it  needs  and  must  have  is 
a  floor  on  the  |)rice  ot  meat  animals  according 
to  grade.  The  country  wanted  flax  and  it  put 
a  fltior  under  flax  last  spilng,  and  the  easy 
result  Is  that  the  country  Is  harvesting  the 
heaviest  flax  crop  in  history. 

By  the  same  token  the  way  to  stop  the 
present  wastage  of  our  meat  animal  supply 
Is  to  reverse  the  present  policy.  We  can  get 
the  largest  possible  supply  ot  meat  If  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  will  stop  talk- 
ing about  a  ceiling  and  begin  talking  about 
a  fltior  on  the  price  of  meat  animals  so  that 
the  farmer  and  the  feeder  can  finish  their 
animals  with  some  assurance  that  they  will 
not  be  losers  in  the  end. 

The  farmer  and  the  feeder  will  respond  as 
they  ever  have  when  called  upon,  and  the 
meat  situation  in  the  country  will  show  im- 
provement at  once. 

THE  ONE-SIDED  FICHT  AGAINST  INFLATION 

President  Roosevelt  made  a  great  speech 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  Monday 
evening.  By  striking  illustration  he  cited 
the  sacrifices  of  the  men  at  the  front  to 
arcufce  'he  people  to  their  responsibilities 
at  home.  He  called  upon  Congress  to  provide 
legislation  to  curb  inflation  and  set  a  dead- 
line of  October  1  for  Congress  to  act.  with  the 
promise  that  if  they  did  not  act  he  himself 
would  move  under  his  grant  of  wartime 
powers 

President  Roosevelt  asserted  his  deep  sense 
of  responsibility  for  carryinK  this  country 
successfully  through  this  war  and  broadly 
hinted  that  he  will  not  hesitate  to  assume 
Ultraconstitutional  power.  We  may  as  well 
get  used  to  this  kind  of  thing,  because  the 
emergencv  is  truly  great  and  President 
Roosevelt  is  fitted  bv  temperament  for  Just 
that  kind  of  role,  in  this  emergency  it  is 
more  important  that  the  country  be  saved 
than  that  the  Constitution  be  saved.  In  case 
cf  defeat,  we  shall  Icse  both  the  country  and 
the  Constitution;  but  if  we  save  the  coun- 
try, the  Constitution  will  survive. 

This  is  strong  talk,  but  the  clear  remedy 
for  averting  such  assertion  of  ultraconstitu- 
tional powers  is  for  Congress  to  so  act  that 
the  emergency  can  be  met  by  due  process 
of  law. 

In  his  proposed  method  of  curbing  infla- 
tion the  President  was  as  wrong  as  his  asser- 
tion of  the  need  of  curbing  inflation  is  right. 
He  blames  inflation  on  the  action  of  Congress 
in  writing  Into  the  price-fixing  law  a  provi- 
sion that  the  ceiling  on  agricultural  products 
EhiU  not  be  fixed  below  110  percent  of  parity. 

To  bolster  this  contention,  the  President 
Indulged  in  an  oblique  definition  of  parity 
when  he  said: 

"It  means  that  the  farmer  and  the  city 
worker  are  on  the  tame  relative  ratio  with 
each  other  in  purchasing  power  as  they  were 


during  a  pericd  some  30  years  ago — at  a  time 
when  the  farmer  had  a  satisfactory  purchas- 
ing power." 

The  obliquity  of  the  President's  definition 
ot  parity  consists  in  the  intimation  that  In- 
dustrial wages  have  something  to  do  with 
parity,  which  Is  not  the  case  Industrial 
wages  are  not  a  factor  in  computing  parity, 
but  should  be.  and  because  they  are  no:. 
Congress  attempted  to  equalize  price-fixing 
by  decreeing  a  ceiling  of  not  under  110  per- 
cent of  parity  for  farm   products 

All    through    the    great    depression    farm 
products  fell   far  below  parity,  while  indus- 
trial wages  clung  tenaciously  to  a  high  unit 
wage  per  hour,  thus  preventing  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  depression  until  t'ne  defense  boom 
came    along       From    this    springboard    of    a    ' 
maintained  high  unit  wage.  Industrial  labor    I 
has    now    advanced    to    its    present    inflated 
wages      Meanwhile  the  farmer  has  made  but 
modest     advances     from     depref^slon     levels.    | 
Many   products  are  still   below  the   so-called    j 
parity.    To  say  that  farm  products  have  ad-    | 
vanced  85  percent  and  that  industrial  wa?es 
have  advanced  71  percent,  and  therefore  infer 
that  the  farmer  is  petting  the  better  of  the 
deal,  is  plainly  absurd,  because  farm   prices    | 
advanced  fiom  depiesslon  levels,  while  Indus-    1 
trial   wagis  advanced  from  hiph  maintained    j 
levels  (even  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion was  paid  an  hourly  wage  during  the  de- 
pression with  which  farmers  could  not  com- 
pete i.  ] 

The  administration  deserves  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  country  In  this  ef- 
fort to  stop  Inflation.  Inflation  is  a  crip- 
pling and  disrupting  influence;  it  will  add 
greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  war;  It  will  hlitd^r 
the  solution  of  post-war  problems  and  create 
many  new  problems.  Inflation  wipes  out 
capital  values,  creates  w.de^pread  unemploy- 
ment, and  brings  untold  suffering  and  want. 
Now  the  President  has  tempDrarily  passed 
the    problem    to   Congress. 

The  first  difficulty  which  the  Congress  faces 
is  that  Inflation  is  here — at  least  a  one-sided 
inflation  induced  by  the  policies  of  the  pres- 
ent administration,  and  the  operation  of 
economic  laws. 

The  next  problem  which  Congress  faces  is 
that  the  President  and  his  department  heads 
and  bureau  executives  with  the  probable  ex- 
ception of  Secretary  Wickord)  have  ap- 
proached this  problem  from  the  viewpoint  cf 
industrj-  and  finance.  They  are  all  men  to 
wlicm  price  means  cost  plus  a  profit. 

It  is  one  of  our  human  shortcomings  that 
W3  view  every  problem  through  the  facts  of 
our  own  experience.  The  facts  of  farm  mar- 
keting experience  are  unknown  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  business  and  professional  men 
who  make  up  the  Government  boards  and 
commLssions  set  up  to  regulate  the  economic 
life  of  the  Nation.  It  is  this  lack  of  experi- 
ence which  prompts  so  many  otherwise  in- 
formed people  to  cry  "profiteer"  at  the 
farmer  when  farm  prices  go  up. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  making  of  the  price  of  the 
products  of  industry  and  the  making  of  the 
price  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 

Every  producer  of  industrial  products  sets 
his  own  price  based  on  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial, labor  costs,  selling  costs  and  a  profit 
to  cover  the  ri.sks  of  the  business  and  yield 
a  return  on  the  capital  Invested.  Of  course, 
he  must  meet  competition,  but  his  com- 
petitors set  their  prices  by  the  same  method 
or  they  soon  go  cut  of  business  and  ceaie 
to  be  competitors.  Prices  must  also  have 
regard  to  the  over-all  economic  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  but  the  Industrial  producer 
himself  can  regulate  the  supply  and  promote 
the  demand.  It  has  been  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  enact  many  laws  to  prevent 
Industrial  producers  from  organizing  trusts 
to  provide  themselves  with  monopoly  prices. 
Industrial  labor  also  pretty  much  sets  its 
own  selling  price.  It  is  expressly  given  the 
right  to  form  a  labor  monopoly  known  as  a 
closed  Bhop,  and  is  given  the  protection  of 


the    law    In    exercising   so-called    bargaining 
power  to  a  coercive  degree      Furthermore,  the 
Government  has  put  a  floor  under  labor  prices 
of  40  cents  an  hour  and  a  floor  under  overtime 
over   40   hours  of    time    and    one-half      The 
Government  has  also  been  good  enough  to 
put  a  floor  of  cost  plus  a  profit  under  many 
Government  contracts.     Now   the  strife   be- 
tween union  labor  and  Industry  over  wages 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  tor  several 
years   is   pretty  much   a   sham   battle      E:»ch 
has  much  control  over  its  own  selling  prices 
and  each   understands  what   the  other   has. 
The  real  strife,  therefore.  Is  over  what  share 
each    will    get    of    the    selling    price    of    the 
product.     As  selling  price  goes  up  union  labor 
demands   a   larger   share,   and    as    labor   cost 
g:ies  up   the  .selling  price  Is   advanced      The 
only    difference    In    viewpoint    that    operates 
against    this    spiral    climbing    to    mere    un- 
seemly   heights    is    that    manngement    must 
fend  "off    the   untoward    effect   ot    ndvai'cin< 
prices   to    a    point   where    the    buyer    re.vi.ses 
to  buy.    Both  can  be  profiteers  so  long  as  the 
public  stands  tor  it— and  the  public  gener- 
ally   s1.ands.    gruiiibles    a    bit    and    pays    the 
price. 

Conirnst  all  this  with  the  marketing  .system 
cf  the  farmer.  He  sel's  his  products  on  an 
auction  market,  and  the  buyer  mr.kts  the 
p.lce  without  any  regard  whatever  as  to 
whether  the  farmer  pets  a  profit  rr  even  his 
cost  The  farmer  takes  his  grain  to  the  ele- 
vator and  there  L'  paid  the  prite  detcrmintd 
by  the  buyers  In  a  distant  city.  les.s  trelv.ht 
and  handling  charges.  He  ships  his  cattle 
and  hogs  to  the  stockyards  and  theie  takes 
the  price  which  the  packer  will  p.»y.  When 
the  market  on  grain  is  low  the  lurnifr  tries 
to  beat  the  game  by  raising  mere  and  thereby 
krepe  the  price  down  until  drought  or  buyers' 
demard  forces  the  price  up  again  If  cattle 
and  hogs  are  low.  the  farmer  finishes  them 
better  so  as  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  buytr 

There  Is  no  semblance  of  truth  In  blaming 
the  farmer  tor  a  rise  la  the  cost  of  food  cr  tor 
calling  him  a  profiteer.    It  is  true  that  there 
has  been  an  advance  in  the  price  of  cattle  and 
hcgs,  aut  the  farmer  had  nothing  to  do  with 
tlie  advince.    The  rlre  in  the  price  was  caused 
by  the  packers  bidding  up  the  price  In  order 
that  they  could  get  the  meat  which  they  de- 
cided they  could  sell  to  coiuumers  at  a  better 
profit  because  their  consumers  were  enjoying 
inflation  earnings.    The  packer  has  often  de- 
nied  that    he   made   the  price  of   meal,   but 
claimed  rather  that   the  price  was  made  by 
the  housewife  at  the  butcher's  counter.    The 
housewives  of  the  Industrial  centers  nave  had 
the  money  to  bid  up   the  price  of  mc-at  be- 
cause industrial  wages  are  higher  than  any 
time  m  history.     This  Inflation  in  the  price 
of  meat  did  not  start  on  the  farm;  It  siarted 
with  the  inflated  wages  of  Industrial  v.'oikers. 
It  would  c.-a.se  Just  as  soon  as  those  wages 
dropped.      The    industrial    worker    with    his 
pockets  full  of  money  has  not  only  been  bid- 
ding up  the  price  of  cattle  and  hogs  ready  tor 
market  but  he  has  been  bidding  th?  unfin- 
ished feeder  cattle  right  out  of  the  feed  lots — 
a  kind  of  economic  wastage  which  the  farmer 
would  never  think  of  committing— a  "least 
today  and  starve  tomorrow  '  policy  which  will 
further  cut  the  already  diminished  supply  of 
beef. 

The  whole  marketing  system  under  which 
the  larmer  operates  may  be  summed  up  in 
this:  When  he  goes  to  market  to  buy.  he  asks 
•How  much?"  and  pays  It;  when  he  goes  to 
market  to  sell  his  products  he  asks,  "Hew 
much?"  and  takes  the  price  offered  When  he 
buys  the  seller  sets  the  price,  when  he  sells 
the  buyer  sets  the  price. 

All  this  Is  trite  and  old  and  familiar— too 
familiar.  But  it  seems  to  be  stariUngly  new 
or  unknown  to  those  who  now  propcoe  to  con- 
trol inflation  by  stabilizing  wages,  salaries, 
and  farm  prices.  .    _._. 

It's    like   taking  headache  pills  lor   bowrt 

trouble.  _«__^ 

Inflation  should  be  and  mu»t  D*  wopp*^ 
but  It  cannot  be  done  by  leaving  '   ^ 
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wages  at  theJr  present  Inflated  level 
antcelnif  profits  to  manufactu  •    - 
down  farm  prices  to  their  pre- 
moat  of  wh:ch  are  belcw  parity 
be  stopped  by  crippling  productioi; 
farm  with  exorbitant  labor  costs 
union  demands  and  Industrial  con 
The  cost  of  producing  meet  farm 
cept  meat  animals  Is  now  profitless 
costs  ar.d  labor  scarcity  prohibit  t 
from  inaulgmg  In  his  usual  practlci 
duclnr?  more  when  prices  are  less 
cannot  be  other  than  a  dangerous 
the  country's  production  of  food. 
the  result  would  be  a  black  mark^ 
would  make  the  Illicit  moonshinlng 
last  war  look  like  a  frolic,  and  wov; 
In  eCHrcity  and  disorganization   In 
trade  and  undue  depletion  of  the  su 

The  way  to  restore  normal  prlc* 
and  assure  the  production  of  other  i 
restore  normal  wages  for  Induftrj*. 
would  then  be  stopped  pronto 

Congress  should  have  the  courag^  to  stop 
Inflation  that  way  and  thus  save  tlte  Presi- 
dent from   using  ultraconstltutlonal   powers    \ 
In  the  solution  of  what  should  be  purely  a 
congressional  problem. 
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HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKIn 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 


Monday.  Sevtember  21.  19 

Mr.     -•.  KrN      M       Presiden- 
unanimous  coristni   lo  hav-    :  ■. 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  n  - 
broadcast  over  the  radio  last 
Albert   S.  Goss.  of  Washington 
master  of  the  National  Grange 
he  discussed  the  President's  L 
message.     This   address   also   : 
cutting  wood. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


2 


Once  there  was  a  farmer  who  had 
In   roUi?h   land   on   which   he   raised 
Each  year  he  cut  and   sold  about 
of  wood      By  the  time  he  paid  for 
and  hauling.  It  netted  him  about 
cord — enough  to  pay  h.s  taxes.     Oni 
March  he  found  he  had  on  hand 
cords  of  unsold  wood;  so  he  reduced 
$2  a  cord  to  turn   It  into  cash, 
war  came.     Labor  was  scarce  and 
♦3  a  cord  more  than  formerly.     H 
order  to  protect    his  customers,  a 
mlnlstrator  forbade  his  selllni?  his 
more  than  he  got  the  previous  M.^r 
price  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  cutt: 
farmer  cut  no  wood      The  price  adm 
protected    his    customers 
right,  but  that  winter  they  all  froze 

A  little  extreme  maybe,  but  the  st 
trates  what   is  happening   In    price 
Coets  rise — they  aie  bound  to  rise 
send  the  finest  of  our  young  and 
off  to  war.     Rising  costs  mean  that 
must  pay  more,  thus  reducing  their 
of  living.     Lf  we  attempt  to  avoid 
creasing    wages   or   Income,   we    ar< 
straight   for  the  spiral   of  Inflation. 
the  other  hand,  we  try  to  avoid  it  b 
a  ceiling  on  selling  prices,  all  in 
roll  back  on   the   producers.     The 
strangled  production,  the  greatest 
Inflation.     If  we   determine  to  avo 
the  costs  ourselves,  and  use  subside 
tect  either  the  producer  or  the  consumer — 
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subeldlea  paid  from  an  empty  treasury  by 
means  of  borrowing — we  acknowledge  our  un- 
willingness to  face  realities  and  meet  our  bUls 
as  we  go,  as  far  as  w.;  can,  and  we  pass  on  to 
future  generations  tn  increased  debt  which 
will  eventually  be  written  off  either  by  repudi- 
ation or  inflation.  Such  Lb  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Increased  costs  are  a  natural  accompani- 
ment of  war.  Unless  we  have  the  courage  to 
recognize  this  and  to  meet  it  by  accepting  the 
lower  standard  of  living  resulting  from  it,  we 
cannot  avoid  Inflation.  This  I  would  say  Is 
rule  No.  1,  for  unless  we  begin  with  this  rule, 
all  roads  lead  to  impossible  endings. 

Abundant  production  Is  the  most  effective 
remedy  for  Inflation.  Abundant  production 
is  possible  only  when  production  costs  are 
met.  Inflation  Is  often  described  as  the  re- 
sult of  pressure  of  Increased  Income  on 
diminishing  supplies.  Fortunately,  we  have 
an  enormous  Increase  In  income  If  this  Is 
used  m  part  to  pay  the  Increased  cosu  inci- 
dent to  a  war  economy,  and  if  proflteering  Is 
eliminated,  the  increased  Income  would  be 
sufBcient  to  meet  increased  costs  and  attain 
abundant  production  In  most  lines,  with 
money  to  spare.  Where  sufficient  production 
Is  impossible,  the  supply  is  not  increased  by 
price  ceilings.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  fur- 
ther curtailed.  In  the  case  of  actual  short- 
age of  supplies,  the  only  answer  fair  to  con- 
sumers is  rationing.  With  rationing,  where 
necessary,  the  supply  can  be  made  to  go  as 
far  as  possible,  and  any  proflteering  made 
pfjsslble  by  shortage  can  be  controlled  by 
price  ceilings.  Such  ceilings,  however,  shou'd 
be  such  as  to  encourage  production,  not  de- 
stroy it. 

These  sound  principles  have  not  been  ac- 
knowledged or  followed  In  the  policies  pur- 
sued by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
At  first,  an  effort  was  made  to  put  a  price 
ceiling  on  everything  except  latxjr,  with  a 
limited  flexibility  in  farm  prices.  This  didn't 
work  and  now  the  cry  is  to  put  prices  under 
more  rigid  control,  and  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  deal  with  labor  in  any  way  he 
chooses.  The  purptise  seems  clear  to  prevent 
the  consumer  paying  for  any  increased  costs. 
At  this  point  the  whole  program  Is  basically 
wrong  and  will  break  down  if  this  unsound 
policy  is  pursued. 

We  have  had  enough  experimenting  with 
unsound  theories.  We  have  created  man- 
made  shortages  in  sugar,  fruits,  and  other 
products,  including  meat.  These  shortages 
are  largely  unnecess,ary.  but  w  '11  increase  un- 
less we  are  courageous  enough  to  face  the 
facts  and  adopt  sound  policies  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  price  control.  I  repeat — 
price  ceilings  do  not  Increase  production; 
they  strangle  it.  Atundant  production  is  the 
surest  cure  for  Inflition.  If  we  pursue  our 
present  course,  serious  food  shortages  are 
Inevitable.  i 
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EXTENSION  OF.  REALARKS 

HON.  CHARLLS  0.  .\M)ili:\\> 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  21,  1942 

M  .\.v  PEWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
UHafiini  u>  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  September  16.  1942.  entitled  "Injurious 
and  Pointless."  and  also  an  analysis  of 
the  bomber  suuation  sent  to  me  recently 
from  the  War  Department,  which  is  not 
theory  but  the  result  of  actual  combat 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

1NJTTKIOT7S  AND  POINTLESS 

Cavalrymen  used  to  say  that  each  trooper 
thought  his  own  mount  the  best  in  the  regi- 
ment. The  Idea  was  never  discouraged  by 
the  officers.  It  helped  morale.  It  was  a 
psychological  offset  to  actual  defects  In 
horseflesh. 

Some  of  our  Congressmen  seem  to  be  tak- 
ing the  opposite  course  in  their  criticism  of 
American  airplanes.  Ostensibly  hitting  at 
the  "brass  hats" — a  generic  term  applied  la 
derogation  of  military  leadership — what  they 
actually  are  accomplishing  Is  to  tear  down 
civilian  morale  and  the  morale  of  the  pilots. 
At  least  the  pilots  who  are  yet  to  fly  In 
combat  and  who,  when  they  do,  will  take  off 
handicapped  at  the  very  outset  by  the  feeling 
that  they  are  armed  with  Inferior  weapons. 
That,  in  itself,  is  a  dangerous  handicap. 

We  cannot  hope,  nor  would  It  be  desirable, 
to  stifle  critlci.':m  of  the  war  effort  In  Con- 
gress. But  It  would  be  a  far  less  dangerous 
sort  of  criticism  If  It  were  made  specific  and 
If  generalities,  in  relation  to  leadership  and 
equipment,  were  abandoned  entirely. 

There  Is  a  tendency  in  Congress  to  speak 
of  airplanes  Indiscriminately.  Comparisons 
of  this  nature  are  utterly  without  meaning. 
You  cannot  say,  and  be  accurate  or  Informa- 
tive, that  British  airplanes  are  better  than 
American  airplanes,  or  that  German  airplanes 
are  better  than  British  planes.  You  cannot 
say  that  the  Japanese  Zero  fighter  is  a  better 
ship  than  an  American  flghter.  Such  com- 
parisons are  Irrelevant — as  if  the  compari- 
son were  between  the  efficiency  of  a  plcugh 
horse  and  a  race  horse,  without  specifying 
the  fleld  In  which  the  efficiency  were  to  be 
applied. 

Rapid  specialization  in  aircraft,  designed 
for  particular  areas  of  combat  and  the  per- 
formance of  definite  tasks,  no  longer  permits 
of  generalized  comparisons  of  merit.  Planes 
superior  In  one  respect  are  Inferior  In  others. 
The  Japanese  Zero  has  gained  speed  and 
maneuverability  and  altitude  at  the  sacrifice 
of  armament.  Which  is,  in  the  long  run, 
preferable — these  qualities  or  armament  and 
armor?  The  British  Spitfire  was  designed 
and  developed  to  fight  the  battle  of  Britain. 
In  some  respects  superior  on  this  battle  front. 
It  is  definitely  inferior  on  others. 

As  everybody  knows,  military  aviation  In 
this  country  was  disgracefully  starved  until 
Just  before  we  entered  this  war.  We  have 
had  to  design  planes  without  knowing  where 
they  were  to  fight.  We  have  had  to  stand- 
ardize to  get  rapid  production.  We  doubt- 
less have  emphasized  qualities  which,  under 
Important  conditions,  are  less  valuable  than 
others.  Certainly  we  will  not  gain  air  supe- 
riority overnight.  Yet  actual  battle  reports 
Indicate  the  high  quality  of  cur  planes  and  of 
our  pilots. 

What  purpose,  then.  Is  being  served  by 
generalized,  loose  talk  In  Congress,  based  '^n 
second-hand  Information  anonymously  sup- 
plied, the  purport  of  which  Is  that  we  are 
manufacturing  Inferior,  second-rate  air- 
planes? Is  this  criticism  helpful  to  the  war 
effort?  II  It  Is  not,  there  should  be  an  end 
to  It. 


War  Depabtment, 
Washington.  September  8,  1942. 

Hon.  Charles  O.  Andrews, 

United  States  Senate. 
Dtab.  Senator  Andrews:     •     •     •. 
Attached    hereto    Is    an    analysis    of    the 
bomber  situation  which  Is  not  theory  but  a 
result  of  actual   combat   experience.    I   be- 
lieve that  if  you  forward  this  to  your  con- 
stituent, it  will  answer  his  questions. 
Sincerely, 

Joi!-.    W     ?.J  «;-;■  TV 
AdminiiiTative  Assistant. 
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1  Criticism  of  American  hea\'y  bombers  of 
the  B-17  and  B-24  types  usually  stem  from 
prejudicial  sources.  In  the  case  of  the  at- 
tached article,  two  of  the  three  specific  items 
mentioned  are  not  correct.    These  are: 

a.  "Their  armor  and  armament  are  insuffi- 
cient for  night  bombing  over  heavily  de- 
fended Germany."  The  British  heavy  bomb- 
ers carry  8  or  10  .303  Browning  machine  guns. 
The  B-17  was  recently  announced  by  the 
British  press  as  carrying  13  guns,  mostly 
heavy  .50  calibers,  which  are  more  effective 
at  greater  range  than  the  .303's.  They  ad- 
mitted that  the  Flying  Portress  was  the  most 
heavily  armed  bomber  in  the  world.  The 
B-24  is  similarly  armed. 

b.  "Their  speed  does  not  match  that  of 
such  Brlti.'.h  bombers  as  the  Lancaster,  Man- 
chester, Stirling,  and  Halifax."  This  is  not 
true.  The  B-17  has  a  top  speed  of  well  over 
300  miles  per  hour,  and  the  B-24  not  much 
less,  fully  loaded.  The  Stirling.  Halifax,  and 
Manchester  are  at  least  50  miles  per  hour 
slower  than  these  types,  and  the  Lancaster, 
while  faster  than  the  other  British  models, 
is  not  as  fast  as  our  B-17  or  our  B-24.  We 
may  refer  you  to  an  excellent  summary  of 
these  heavy  bombers  in  Newsweek,  August  31. 
1942.  page  20.  Also,  to  Pictogram  in  the  au- 
thoritative United  States  News  lor  August 
28  1942.  and  an  article  in  the  same  magazine 
September  4, 1942.  Lssue.  "United  States  Heavy 
Bombers  Meet  Test  of  Combat."  You  will 
find  these  summaries  very  reassuring,  as  well 
as  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker's  radio  address 
of  last  Sunday  evening  on  the  Air  Forces 
Training  Program,  concerning  the  quality  of 
our  military  airplanes. 

2  The  parents  of  our  flying  men  should 
have  enough  confidence  in  the  air  officers 
assigned  to  certain  theaters  of  operation, 
such  as  General  Spaatz  and  General  Eaker. 
to  know  that  our  air  crews  and  equipment 
will  not  be  sent  over  Germany  unless  the 
crews  and  equipment  can  stand  the  test.  It 
must  be  remembered,  also,  that  we  are  not 
simulating  a  war;  we  are  at  war,  and  there 
Is  a  vast  difference  between  simulated  ma- 
chine-gun fire  and  actual  machine-gun  fire. 
Losses  must  be  expected.  It  is  the  goal  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces  to  reduce  those  losses 
to  a  minimum  by  having  better  trained 
crews,  equipped  with  superior  flying  equip- 
ment. 


The    Fuel    Short^ee 


have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TEN    MILLION    CORDS 

Anyone  who  had  the  wood-cutting  chore 
for   many  years  of  youth  or  boyhood  on    a 
farm  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there  are 
10.000.000  cords  of  wood  still  uncut  in  New 
York  State  alone.    If  he  burns  coal  or  oil  now 
in  city  or  suburb  though,  these  official  sta-    | 
tlstics  of  the  Conservation  Department  may 
not   give   him   a   reminiscent   backache   btit   ' 
spare  him  apprehensions  of  cold  feet.  nose, 
and  fingers,  indoors  next  winter.     For  these 
reserves    of    hard-wood    fuel    In    New    York 
amount  to  something  if  it  is  considered  that 
a  standard  cord  is  about  equal  to  a  ton  of 
coal  In  heating  value.     Who  would  cut  this 
wood.  If   It  were   needed,  is  not  specifically 
stated;  but,  if  it  were  needed  desperately,  the 
woodcutters    would    be     found,    no    doubt. 
When  farm  work  is  reduced  from  the  14  hours 
of  short-handed  harvesting  to  the  8  or  9  of 
winter  routine  on  the  dairy  or  poultry  farm, 
the  farmer  himself  may  be  able  to  get  out  a 
few  extra  cords  In  his  leisure  moments,  so 
to  speak. 

In  any  case,  17.000  minute  men  arc  cf.n- 
vassing  wood-lot  owners   to  see  what  could 
be  done  in  a  pinch.    Eight  hundred  owners 
with  66.813  acres  have  already  expressed  will- 
ingness to  participate  In  a  survey  of  wood-lot 
resources.     Forty  public  foresters  will  mark 
their  trees  for  cutting,  no  charge  for  the  serv- 
ice.    If  there  Is  actually  a  shortage  of  coal 
and  oil  next  winter.  New  York  agriculture  will 
be  organized  to  do  something  about  it.    Tlie 
stresses  and  strains  that  the  war  is  putting 
on  industry,  in  other  words,  begin  to  be  ppssed 
on    to    the    foundations    and    buttresses    of 
our  economic  life  in  the  farm,  even  unto  the 
wood  lot.    But  the  farmer  is  a  tough  fellow. 
Like  Atlas,  he  has  long  carried  the  world  on 
his  broad  shoulders.     A   little  extra  weight 
will    not   make   him   stagger.     He   and    the 
soldier,  moreover,  take  up  the  growing  stresses 
for  less  pay  than  any  other  participants  In 
the  struggle,  a.sking  no  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime  on  the  lowest  basic  wages  of  all. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D   AIKEN 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  21.  1942 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  in 
my  hand  today's  issue  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  in  which  there  appears 
an  editorial  entitled  "Ten  MiUion  Cords. 
It  deals  with  the  current  fuel  shortage, 
and  calls  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
using  10.000,000  cords  of  wood  to  relieve 
the  shortage. 

The  editorial  discusses  the  matter  ol 
who  would  cut  the  wood.  Then  it  pro- 
ceeds to  say  in  just  one  sentence: 

When  farm  work  Is  reduced  from  the  14 
hours  of  short-handed  harvesting  to  the  8  or  9 
of  winter  routine  on  the  dairy  or  poultry  farm, 
the  farmer  himself  may  be  able  to  get  out  a 
few  extra  cords  in  his  leisure  moments,  so 
to  speak. 

T^at  is,  after  working  9  hours  a  day.  I 
th.r.K  this  editorial  in  the  Herald  Tribune 
is  50  enlightening  that  I  ask  consent  to 


■'arm    Fences 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LLOYD  SPENCER 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  21.  1942 


Mr.  SPENCER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  editorials  written  by  Alex 
H  Washburn,  editor  of  the  Hope  (Ark.) 
Star— one  published  in  the  issue  of 
that  newspaper  of  September  8,  1942, 
entitled  "The  President's  Ultimatum- 
Farm  States  Are  Restive,"  and  the  other 
in  the  issue  of  September  25,  entitled 
"Justice  for  the  Farm  States— We  Have 
To  Public  ze  Our  Side." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Hope  (Ark  )  Star  of  September  8, 

1942] 

Otm  Daily  Biieai>— Sliced  Thin  by  the  Editor 

(By  Alex.  H.  Washburn) 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ULTIMATUM — FARM   STATES    ARE 
RESTIVE 

1       Although  published  to  the  extent  of  two 
1   columns  in  y^- jterdays  Star.  President  Roose- 


velfs  antl-lnflation  message  to  the  Congress 
remains  a  difficult  thins  lo  analyz*. 

Certainly  It  is  not  getting  an  enthusiastic 
response  In  the  farm  States  of  the  South  and 
West. 

There  Is  a  supposition  In  these  quarters 
that  what  the  President  means  to  say  is  that 
If  Congress  will  hold  down  the  price  of  farm 
products  he  will  take  care  of  the  wages  paid 
Industrial  labor. 

But  if  this  is  the  correct  Interpretation  of 
his  meaning  it  implies  something  1  believe 
the  people  will  reject  For  there  is  a  feeling 
not  oniy  here  but  elsewhere  In  the  Nation 
that  the  President  has  a  profound  bias  In 
favor  of  the  industrial  half  of  America. 

It  Is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  Congress  will 
act  on  the  agricultural  half  of  tlie  picture 
while  relinquishing  authority  over  the  In- 
dustrial half  to  the  executive  department. 
The  same  law,  and  the  same  general  responsi- 
bility ror  enforcement  must  cover  both  agrl- 
I    culture  and  industry. 

I  All  of  us  are  alive  to  the  dangers  of  the  In- 
flation now  threatening,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
only  by  concerted  action  can  a  compromise  be 
reached  which  will  ward  off  the  danger  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  national  unity  I 
do  not  think  any  sizable  group  of  people 
anywhere  in  the  agricultural  sections  ol 
America  are  for  one  moment  willing  to  let  the 
President  act  alone  on  industrial  wages,  while 
farm  prices  are  fixed  hard  and  fast  by  con- 
gressional enactment. 

If  you  read  yesterdays  paper  carefully  you 
saw  on  page  3  a  sn.all  news  item  we  donated 
to  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
which  Is  advertising  for  20  union  plumbers. 
The  announcement  said  the  average  pay 
would  be  $21  a  day  with  overtime.  Also, 
workers  were  notified  they  could  affiliate  with 
the  union  at  the  Job,  for  an  initiation  fee 
of  $100— payable  $20  down. 

This  is  not  an  Isolated  example  of  the  pres- 
ent administration's  handling  of  Industrial 
labor— nor  is  it  the  first  time  It  has  happened 
when  America  found  herself  at  war. 

I  covered  the  labor  front  for  an  eastern 
newspaper  after  World  War  No.  1.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  railroad  shopmen's  strike.  Vet- 
eran labor  leaders  told  me  In  off-the-record 
conversations— now  publishable  after  20  years 
of  silence— that  the  root  of  the  trouble  was 
this: 

Union  labor  had  been  so  Inflated  by  the 
Government's  handling  of  the  railroads  dur- 
ing the  war  that  there  simply  had  to  be  an 
adjustment  when  peace  came.  Union  men 
saw  their  wages  shrink  and  their  organi- 
zations destroyed. 

Tlie  same  mistake  Is  being  made  In  World 
War  No.  2— when  plumbers  get  $21  a  day  on 
Jobs  financed  by  the  taxpayers'  money,  with 
the  union  standing  by  for  its  rake-off. 

In  all  fairness  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
World  War  No.  1  saw  as  much,  and  possibly 
more.  Inflation  on  the  farm  as  there  waa  in 
Industry. 

I  am  no  authority  on  cotton.  When  I 
bought  this  newspaper  the  flrFt  of  1929  cotton 
was  selling  around  18  cents  a  pound,  with  a 
Hempstead  County  production  of  about  22.- 
000  bales.  Today  cotton  Is  around  19  cents, 
and  production  is  far  less  than  In  1929. 
•  •  •  This  doesn't  match  $21-a-day 
plumbers. 

And  it's  on  facts  lt!:e  these  that  we  hav» 
got  to  work  out  a  compromise  to  save  America 
from  the  Inflation  now  threatening. 


I  From   the   Hope    (Ark  )    Star  of  September 

25,  19421 

Our  Daily  Bread  Sliced  Thin  by  the  Eorroa 

(By  Alex    H    Washburn) 

JUSTICE     rOR     THE     FARM     STATES— WE     HAVE     TO 
PUBUCIZE  OUR  SIDE 

Last  winter  when  a  luncheon  guest  at  « 
civic  club  in  an  eastern  city  I  sat  next  to  an 
important  man  in  the  national  merchancl  »- 
ing  of  food.    He  complaUied  that  Xht  '.     ai 
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bloc  In  Congrefs  was  forcing  the 
i:ig  upward     We  promptly  disagreed 
had  lived  all  his  life  In  the  Indu^ 
wh:>  I  for  20  years  had  lived  In 
Kcuthwest. 

And   I  am   enough  of  an   Indiv; 
ftate.  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
Intolerance,    that    I    see    the    prob 
broadly  than  thu  big  fellow  decs, 
feca   both  sides   of   the  picture- 
tnril.  the  region  where  I  was  bom 
cated.    and    the    agricultural,    whe: 
spent  my  businefs  career. 

The  trouble  with  this  big  o 
man   Is   that    he   Is   Jitft   one  of  n: 
Victims  of  the  propaganda   put  c 
the  agricultural  States  by  big 
paper*      If  you  keep  reading  day 
the  charge  In  your  local  newspape 
farm  bloc  is  entirely  re«ipor?ible 
Ing   cost   of  living  you   will   soonei 
believe  It. 

And    yet    the   farmers,   once   do 
America,  now  comprise  probably  onl 
of    our    population        Obviously, 
many  factors  besides  agriculture 
the  computation  of  the  cost  of  livin 
fuch  as  Industrial  labor,  and  the  cf 
lndu?tr.a!  management  puts  upon  1 
Icr  as.«embllng  raw  materials  into 
manufactured  goodf. 

Just   this  month   Secretary  of 
Wickard  has  struck  at   the  Interest 
farm  States  by  propt)sing  to  reduc 
Ing  on  agricultural  products  from  t 
110  percent  o"  parity  to  100  percent, 
that    thl«   move   will   help   control 
Mr    Wickards   p  oposal    Is   attac 
Farm    Bureau    Federatim    sncl    I 
statement  relea.^ed  b      a  ;• 

tlve  secreUry  of  the  A.  icu..-.,.-.  i.>.- 
Federatlon.  Is  worth  printing  In  p. 
a  good  description  of  the  whole  pro 
fronting  tl-e  Nation 

And  I  publish  this  to  reml?   *   ■ 
m  the  South  and  West  and   >     . 

good  reason  to  keep  our  own  

ment  clearly  before  us.  for  at    ::.„ 
rure  that  the  East  U  hammering 
stantiy  on   the   Industrial  side 
Farm  Bureau  statement  In  part 

"This  entire  price  fixing  pr-  • 
the  attention  of  every  thii:it 
Arkansfis.  including  farmers, 
Btate  basically  Is  agricultural 
want  Inflation  In  our  general 
neither  do  we  want  lavoriti^rr. 
at  the  expense  of  the  other? 
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ever  a  time  when  our  entire  cltizer. 
do  some  fundamental  thmklni?  on 
and  analyze  propoeed  lee'.slat:  ■>. 
easily  affect  Arkansas"  wclfart  :. 
come  It  Is  now 

"Parity,  which  simply  mean«:  '-'-  ^ 
Is  not  stationary  and  rises  ar    '    ' 
ImsIs  of  cost   of  eoods   and   serv.tc- 
the  case  of  agriculture  It  Is  determlrfcd 
prices  which  farmers  must  pay  for  the 
which  they  have  to  buy.     If  indust 
and  the  wages  of  labor  which  mali 
these  goods  and  which  constitute  tjti 
est  single  factor  In   their  cost  are 
trolled,  the  level  of  parity  mu?t  of 
Increase  with  them      Farmers  havf 
trol  whatsoever  over  what  parity  wil 
It  Is  determined  entirely  by  their  cosM 
Is  the  principal  reason  why  the  part 
pie  Is  sound  and  fair. 

"Secretary  Wlckard's  proposal  to 
llO-perr^-ni-or-panty  minimum  is 
of  his  previous  stand  on  this  matt 
that  of  Price  Administrator  Lecn  H^ 
both  ci  whom  appeared  before  a  H 
"irlttee  earlier  m  the  year  ar.d  e 
The  reasoning  behind  this  pha-^'^    : 
•trol  IS  fair.    With  a  ceiling  cl  ; 
of  85.  as  provided  for  a.i  I  i~ 
of  nonba.«!lc  ccmniodit.c -    ;;.,.. -.t  .  .. 
wi:i   permit   prices    to   avtrat;e   ou' 
100.     If  the  ceiling  were  100.  mars 
fluctuate  t>etweea  that  level  and  8o 
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sequently prices  would  never  attain  full  par- 
ity. The  greatest  food  and  fiber  production 
in  this  countr>'  this  year  in  the  history  of 
any  nation  in  the  world  is  sufficient  guaranty 
to  consumers  that  prices  will  stay  within 
reasonable  bounds. 

"What  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
poses to  do  is  force  down  the  prices  of  farm 
products  In  the  markets  and  then  go  to  the 
National  Treasury,  at  a  time  when  the  tax 
load  of  the  Nation  is  the  highest  In  cur  his- 
tory, and  pay  farmers  the  difference  between 
parity  and  what  they  receive,  thereby  sub- 
sidizing consumers.  It  Is  difficult  for  farmers 
to  understand  this  policy  when  wages  of  in- 
dustrial labor  are  the  highest  of  any  country 
In  the  history  of  the  world  and  still  are  not 
subject  to  any  form  of  control.  The  facts  In 
the  case  are  that  since  the  close  of  the  last 
war  food  and  fiber  have  been  selling  at  bar- 
gain prices." 


Mexican    Indeper.denc?    and    Nen    W-,r!d 
IdeaU  . 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

»  1 

HON   C.\RL  \   H.ATCH 

ur  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Munday.  September  21,  1942 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
16th  day  of  September  Vice  President 
Wallack  delivered  an  address  at  Los  An- 
geles Cilif ,  on  Mexican  independence 
and  N-  .-.  'A  orld  ideals.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  but  perhaps  I  should  explain 
that  It  is  only  an  approximate  English 
translation  of  the  address  as  it  was  de- 
livered, for  on  that  occasion  the  Vice 
Pre.sident  spoke  in  Spanish. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today  we  are  gathered  here  in  California 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  neighbor  country,  Mexico. 

One  hundred  thirty-two  years  ago  this  day 
in  the  little  church  at  Dolores,  70  miles 
north  of  Mexico  City— Father  Hidalgo  with 
his  famous  Grtto  de  Dolores,  raised  the 
cry  of  liberty  which  has  been  Mexico's  un- 
dying birthright.  The  people  responded  to 
this  cry  in  the  most  spontaneous  and  over- 
whelming mass  movement  which  has  yet 
bern  seen  In  any  country  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. Without  arms  to  fight  and  moved 
only  by  the  burning  passion  in  their  souls, 
the  people  rose  at  once  by  the  tens  of 
thousands.  When  Father  Hidalgo  fell, 
Father  Morelos  carried  on.  Father  Morelos. 
who  had  in  his  veins  white,  Negro.  ai:d  In- 
dian blood,  won  brilliant  victories  and  estab- 
lished a  constitution  which  abolished  slav- 
ery and  recognized  the  equality  of  the  races. 
Thus  Father  Morelcs  became  the  first  to 
give  definite  political  recognition  to  the 
realltv  of  genetic  democracy. 

Such  was  the  dramatic  and  Inspiring 
birth  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  Today  this 
Inspiring  birth  is  being  commemorated  by 
Mexicans  everywhere,  and  we  in  the  United 
States  are  proud  to  honor  it  with  cur  warm- 
est tribute. 

As  we  seek  to  understand  Mexican  history, 
and  the  significance  of  this  anniversary  day. 
It  Is  worth  while  to  note  the  part  which  re- 
ligion played  in  the  Mexican  revolution. 
F-ither  Hidalgo  and  Father  Morelos  went  be- 
yond the  letter  of  the  Bible  into  the  very 
spirit  of  its  transforming  power,  and  in  their 


own  way  reached  out  toward  God.  the  Creator 
and  Father  of  all  tht  races. 

Hidalgo  and  Morelos  were  killed,  but  their 
Intense  love  of  liberty  forever  will  mspire  the 
Mexican  nation.  The  people  whom  they  led 
charged  against  cannon  with  bare  hands. 
They  finally  won,  not  because  of  equipment, 
but  because  of  their  bravery. 

Many  years  later.  In  the  isiso'-s,  the  spirits  of 
Hidalgo  and  Morelos  marched  In  the  person 
of  Benito  Juarez,  the  Indian  lawyer.  Juarez. 
In  his  struggle  against  Maximilian,  had  more 
experience  with  fighting  European  invasion 
than  anyone  else  in  this  hemisphere  has  had 
In  the  past  100  years. 

Then,  beginning  In  1910,  the  spirits  of 
Hidalgo,  Morelos,  and  Juarez  all  marched — 
marched  with  the  battle  cry  of  Emillano 
Zapata.  "Land  and  Liberty."  Confusion 
relgntd.  Men  died  fighting  passionately  for 
their  beliefs,  but  through  all  the  blood  and 
sorrow  the  vision  of  land,  liberty,  and  schools 
grew  ever  clearer. 

No  one  should  falsely  conclude  that  the 
Mexican  people  liked  bloodshed,  that  they 
enjoyed  throwing  their  lives  away  recklessly. 
It  was  not  that  the  Mexicans  despised  life, 
but  rather  the  exceedingly  high  esteem  they 
placed  on  liberty  and  land  and  the  educa- 
tion which  they  felt  to  be  the  basis  of  liberty. 
They  fought  for  what  they  knew  deep  down 
In  their  hearts  to  be  the  right. 

And  now.  Just  as  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
we  In  the  United  States  recall  the  deeds  of 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  all  of  our  Immortal  dead, 
so  also  in  Mexico,  on  September  16.  Hidalgo. 
Morelos.  Juarez,  and  Zapata  revivify  the  peo- 
ple's minds  and  hearts.  For  them,  as  for  us, 
the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  the  past  is  a 
torch  that  lights  the  pathway  of  the  future. 

We  can  all  be  glad  to  see  the  increasing 
cordiality  In  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. On  our  own  holiday,  last  July  4.  Mex- 
ico paid  tribute  to  us  In  a  special  celebration. 
It  Is  flvtlng  that  today  we  likewise  should 
express  most  warmly  the  high  esteem  which 
we  have  for  our  neighbor  to  the  south.  Tills 
terrible  World  War,  In  which  we  both  are  now 
engaged  on  the  ame  side,  is  not  without  its 
compensations  In  the  form  of  a  new  appre- 
ciation for  each  othf-r  I  learned  th.s  for 
myself  in  December  of  1940,  when,  after  sev- 
eral conferences  with  President  Avlla 
Camacho.  I  discovered  the  wise  statesmanship 
which  has  since  been  demonstrated  to  the 
whole  world. 

The  Mexican  people  arc  showing  that  what- 
ever misunderstanding  may  have  existed  In 
the  past  is  disappearing  and  that  a  solid 
friendship  based  on  mutual  respect  and 
understanding  is  taking  its  place.  Nowhere 
Is  this  friendship  more  strikingly  demon- 
strated than  right  here  in  California  where 
several  hundred  thousand  persons  of  Mexi- 
can ancestry  are  American  citizens.  Mexico 
and  California  have  the  same  heritage,  the 
same  ancient  tradition.  The  acquislticn  of 
California  as  territory  of  the  United  States 
was  a  part  of  the  frontier  history  of  both 
countries.  The  present  offers  a  unique  case, 
here  in  California,  of  what  might  have  been 
a  sore  spot— an  "Irredenta"— but  vkhlch  actu- 
ally has  become  Instead  a  fusion  ground  for 
two  cultures.  Hitler  could  never  understand 
that. 

Mexico  and  California  have  a  special  kin- 
ship at  the  present  time  because  of  the  bonds 
of  a  common  peril.  Both  have  an  extensive 
western  coast  line  facing  the  enemy  In  the 
Pacific.  President  Avlla  Camacho  began  in 
December  of  1940  to  take  steps  to  protect 
Mexico's  western  coast.  California  also  was 
forehanded  I  have  been  Informed  by  Gover- 
nor Olson  that  California  worked  out  a  com- 
plete Job  of  civil  defense  earlier  than  any 
other  State  In  the  Union.  This  State's  air- 
craft warning  system,  with  1.500  observation 
pests  manned  by  80.000  volunteer  observers 
maintaining  a  24-honr  watch,  helps  to  pro- 
tect otir  shores  against  invasion  by  ovir  foes. 


I  like  to  lock  Into  the  future  when  our  com- 
mon bonds  will  be  of  a  more  tangible  nature 
than  at  any  time  In  the  past,  when  Cali- 
forniaiis  will  find  it  possible  to  drive  from 
Nogales  to  Guadalajara  and  thence  to  Mexico 
City  and  Acapvilco.  I  like  to  think  of  10  times 
as  many  Califoniians  speaking  Spanish  as 
are  able  to  do  so  today.  I  like  to  think  of 
them  enjoying  the  Mexican  music,  under- 
standing tlie  words  of  the  Mexican  songs 
when  they  hear  them.  I  like  to  think  of 
Califoniians  investing  money  in  Mexico,  not 
on  a  coyote  basis,  as  Mexicans  would  say. 
but  on  a  fair  and  decent  basis. 

Dollar  diplomacy  died  10  years  ago.  Coyote 
Investments  also  will  die.  and  so  will  all 
other  forms  of  .mperlallsm,  direct  or  indi- 
rect. 

Mexico  Is  cf  great  service  in  our  united  war 
effort  by  producing  to  the  limit  of  steel,  mer- 
cury, copper,  tungsten,  strontium,  zinc,  lead, 
and  all  the  other  metals  with  which  she  Is 
so  nchly  endowed  and  which  are  needed  fo 
badly  by  the  war  Industries  of  our  own  coun- 
try. She  is  sending  us  valuable  mahogany 
lumber,  a  variety  of  fibers,  and  many  vital 
drugs.  As  President  Avlla  Camacho  has 
stated.  It  .nay  be  that  Mexico's  lole  will  not 
be  fighting  en  foreign  battlefields,  but  the 
operating  of  industries,  farms,  mines,  and 
lorests.  The  demand  of  our  airplane  and 
tank  factories  for  raw  materials  is  Insatiable. 
This  mutual  war  effort  is  giving  our  two 
countries  an  opportunity  to  cooperate  In 
countless  ways.  Take  the  matter  of  the 
living  standards  of  war  workers.  The  Gov- 
cmmcuts  of  both  countries  are  interested  In 
protecting  these  standards,  and  so  It  Is  of 
great  significance  that  the  contracts  under 
which  the  United  States  Is  getting  materials 
In  Mexico  contain  labor  provisions  which 
comply  with  the  progressive  labor  laws  of 
Mexico 

Or  take  the  reciprocal  arrangements  on 
rubber.  Mex.'co  is  sending  us  all  she  can  of 
iubb"r  produced  from  the  shrub,  guayule, 
which  will  be  needed  for  mixing  with  the 
synthetic  product.  Mexico  also  Is  giving  up 
30  percent  of  the  output  of  her  tire  fac- 
tories to  supply  deficiency  areas  el.sewhere. 
We  in  turn  arc  sending  Mexico  a  certain 
amount  of  tree  rubber  and  are  helping  in  the 
development  of  new  plantations  of  rubt)cr 
trees. 

Or  take  the  measures  being  carried  out 
Jointly  by  our  two  Governments  to  conserve 
n'ld  develop  the  resources  of  Mexico — such 
as  the  ccnservation  of  her  petroleum  and  the 
survey  of  her  railroad  system  with  a  view 
to  adapting  it  to  her  Industrial  needs. 

Or  take  the  cooperative  ariangement  by 
which  Mexican  v.orkers  will  come  into  the 
United  States  to  help  harvest  our  crops  and 
do  other  war  work — not  on  the  basis  cf  low- 
wage  competition  as  in  the  past,  but  with 
the  wholehearted  .Tssistance  and  protection 
of  the  two  Governments.  Just  as  dollar  di- 
plomacy has  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  so 
also  let  us  hope  that  the  arrangements  en- 
tered into  by  cur  two  Governments  will  defi- 
nitely end  exploitation  of  and  discrimination 
against  Mexican  labor. 

Mexico  Ls  doing  a  splendid  job  In  the  con- 
struction cf  a  difficult  and  costly  link  In  the 
Inter-American  Highway.  As  you  all  know, 
the  stretch  from  Laredo  to  Mexico  City  is 
completed,  and  doubtless  many  of  you  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  travel  over  this  beau- 
tiful and  scenic  road.  Right  now  Mexico  Is 
working  on  the  uncompleted  link  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country.  This,  along 
with  one  or  two  other  links  on  which  work 
Ls  now  in  progress,  will  open  up  a  land  route 
from  the  United  States  to  Panama,  and  bind 
more  closely  together  the  nine  countries  of 
Central  and  North  America. 

These  various  instances  of  cooperation 
thus  far  attained  are  merely  an  indication 
of  what  can  be  worked  cut  between  the  two 
countries  in  the  future.  1  feel  that,  as  time 
goe.s  on,  the  number  of  mutually  beneficial 
projects  can  and  should  be  greatly  increased. 


The  significant  fact  is  that  Mexico  Is  helping 
the  United  States  and  the  United  States  is 
helping  Mexico.  We  are  next-door  neighbors, 
and  good  neighbors,  and  we  have  Joined 
hands  in  the  great  fight  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  keep  the  world  free. 

The  Mexican  people  have  a  profound  belief 
In  the  four  freedoms  as  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt — freedom  of  speech  and  re- 
ligion, freedom  from  want  and  fear.  But  if  I 
understand  their  history  and  feelings  cor- 
rectly, they  would  add  three  more  freedoms — 
first,  the  freedom  to  buy  land  at  a  reasonable 
price:  second,  the  freedom  to  borrow  money 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  Interest;  and,  third, 
the  freedom  to  establlf-h  schools  which  teach 
the  realities  of  life.  Farmers  and  workers  of 
Mexico  are  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  their  brothers  on  our  own  side  of  the 
border.  The  Mexican  people  know  that  the 
Nazis  have  a  hatred  and  disdain  fur  these 
who  do  not  have  whlit  the  Nazis  choose  to  call 
Aryan  blood  The  Mexican  people  know 
that  the  establishment  of  nazl-lsm  anywhere 
In  this  hemisphere  would  mean  the  eventual 
destruction  of  all  the  seven  freedoms  In  which 
they  so  passionately  believe. 

A  Nazi  or  a  Jap  victory  would  spell  the 
death  of  liberty  everywhere  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  And  something  else  would  die — 
an  Intangible  something  which  has  been  tak- 
ing shape  gradually  over  the  years,  as  the 
peoples  of  the  New  World  have  been  groping  1 
for  a  special  destiny  all  their  own.  j 

About    3    weeks    from    now.    on    October    j 
12,    the    people    of    Mexico,    like    the    other    | 
Spanish-speaking    peoples    of    the    Western 
Hemisphere,  will  celebrate  what  they  call  the 
day  of  the  race,  meaning  the  Spanish-sf>eak- 
ing  race.     We  in  the  north  call  it  Columbus    | 
Day.     I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we    . 
shall    refer    to    It    as    New    World    Day,    and    | 
shall  make  it  stand  for  liberty  and  true  de-    j 
mocracy  throughout  the  hemisphere.    Mexico 
and  the  United  States  have  each  In  their  own 
way    made    a    special    contribution    toward 
bringing  liberty  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
We  are  fighting  In  this  war  for  the  privilege 
of  rendering  that  contribution  really  signia- 
cant  and  secure. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  speak  the 
English  language,  but  our  people  are  de'cend- 
ants  of  those  who  represented  every  culture 
m  Europe.  South  of  our  border  the  prevail- 
ing language  is  Spanish,  but  the  people  repre- 
sent not  merely  the  Spanish  and  other 
Mediterranean  cultures  but  the  native  In- 
dian as  well.  In  Mexico  there  is  a  Ju-stifiable 
pride  in  the  great  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional entity  made  by  the  Aztec.  Tarascan, 
and  Mayan  cultures.  Thus  there  has  come 
into  being,  here  in  the  New  World,  something 
which  is  neither  English  nor  Spanish  nor 
Portuguese,  but  has  an  Identity  of  Its  own, 
an  identity  that  is  uniquely  American. 

It  is  to  preserve  this  New  World  identity, 
this  New  World  love  of  liberty,  this  New 
World  love  of  peace,  this  New  World  love  cf 
education  and  the  dignity  cf  the  common 
man.  that  Mexico  and  the  United  States  and 
other  New  World  countries  have  joined  in 
the  great  struggle  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
are  fighting  against  the  monsters  of  tyranny 
and  savage  force,  wherever  on  the  earth  they 
must  be  fought. 

We  do  not  turn  our  backs  on  the  Old  World. 
We  know  that  freedom  cannot  be  safe  In  the 
New  World  unless  It  Is  secure  In  the  entire 
world  We  know  that  our  devotion  to  New 
World  ideals  and  our  utter  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice our  all  In  their  defense  give  the  millions 
in  the  Old  World  the  courage  to  fight  on. 

It  is  because  President  Avila  Camacho  and 
President  Roosevelt  typify  these  New  World 
ideals  that  our  two  nations  have  placed  them 
in  positions  cf  supreme  leadership.  These 
two  great  leaders  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  a  complete  victory.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  has  made  It  clear  In  his  Sep- 
tember speeches  that  we  intend  to  take  the 
offensive,  that  we  shall  hit  the  enemy  where 
I   it  hiuls,  that  we  shall  wake  up  the  people  of 


Japan  and  Germany  to  the  enormity  oX  the 
crimes  of  their  leaders. 

And  when  the  victory  on  the  battlefield  Is 
won,  our  New  World  ldeal.<!  will  be  needed  all 
the  more  as  we  confront  the  job  of  building 
a  wise  and  enduring  peace  for  the  entire 
world.  That  fight  for  the  right  kind  of  peace 
will  not  be  won  In  a  day  Itiat  fight  will  go 
on  down  the  years.  It  will  be  fought  In  Cali- 
fornia and  In  Texas  and  In  every  one  of  ovir 
48  States  It  will  be  fought  not  only  In  the 
United  States  but  In  Mexico  and  In  every  one 
of  our  United  Nations.  It  will  be  fought  over 
the  entire  world,  wherever  men  and  women 
and  children  live  and  love  and  make  their 
homes  It  is  a  fight  that  never  will  be  com- 
pletely won.  but  It  will  always  be  the  fight 
most  worth  the  winning  This  Is  the  fight 
that  we  In  the  New  World  have  pledged  our- 
selves to  make.  We  shall  not  forsake  that 
pledge. 
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EXTENSION  07  REMARKS 


H(iN    JOHN  A    DANAHKR 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  21.  1942 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  1o  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  thought- 
provoking  article  by  Archibald  E.  Steven- 
son, published  in  the  New  York  Sun  of 
September  12.  1942,  under  the  title  "An 
Assertion  of  Unlimited  Power." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
"An    Assertion    or    Uniimited   Powfb"— Mr 

Stevenson    Finds    the    PiEsiDrNis    Words 

Unpakallzled  Since  the  Dat  or  James  II 

To  the  EorroH  or  the  Sun  ; 

Sa:  The  Presidents  Labor  Day  me«»age 
and  his  fireside  chat  explaining  It  raise  two 
separate  and  distinct  Issues,  both  of  them.  I 
think,  of  equal  Importance  to  our  country's 
welfare.  One  of  these  questions,  of  course, 
relates  to  the  necessity  of  taking  Immediate 
and  adequate  measures  to  check  inflation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  urgency 
of  such  action.  Nor  Is  there  much  divergency 
of  opinion  on  the  general  utility  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  seven-point  program.  The  other 
question,  to  which  I  refer.  Is  raised  by  the 
following  sentences  from  the  message  to 
Congress : 

"I  ask  the  Congress  to  take  this  action  by 
the  1st  of  October.  Inaction  on  your  part  by 
that  date  will  leave  me  with  an  Inescapable 
responsibilitv  to  the  people  of  this  country 
to  see  to  it  that  the  war  effort  U  no  longer 
Imperiled  by  threat  of  economic  chaos 

•'In  the  event  that  the  Congress  should  fall 
to  act,  and  act  adequately,  I  shall  accept  the 
responsibility,  and  I  will  act." 

The  significance  of  these  words  of  the 
President  Is  that  the  action  which  he  here 
threatens  to  take  Involves  the  setting  aside 
of  certain  definite  acts  of  Congress,  which 
that  body  had  a  constitutional  right  to  adopt 
and  which  are  still  In  force. 

For  my  own  part  I  never  approved  of  those 
provlsioixs  m  acts  relating  to  agriculture  and 
labor  which  now  Interfere  with  the  Presi- 
dent's seven-point  program.  In  my  opinion 
they  never  should  have  been  passed.  But 
whether  they  are  good  or  bad  is  not  the  im- 
portant question.  If  you  analyze  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's words  you  will  see  that  they  clsim.  for 
the  Executive,  authority  to  weigh  the  utiUiy 
of  any  given  statute  and  If.  lu  hi»  i>p'.«mo«. 
an  act  or  any  part  of  it  u  injui. 
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couniry  s  »flf3r*.  to  set  It  a^ide 
uhich  in  the  present  instance  mi 
be  true,  that  the  countrj"  as  a 
desires  the  particular  action  he 
only  makes   hia  claim   to   power 
more  dangerous  to  human  frted^; 
will  encourage  the  Chief  Expcuti 
tut*  his  discretion  for  the  Conist 
laws  of  the  land — a  discretion 
I>erst)nal    bias,   his   conecience   a 
dom — nothing  el^e 

This  is  m  reality  an  unblushl 
cf  unlimited  power      Yet  as  Sam 
very  cofentiy  observed  on  the  eve 
cf  Independence:    "There  have 
If  any,  who.  when  pcsiessed  of  an 
power,  have  not  made  a  ver>-   bad 
(Writings  of  Samuel  Adams,  vol 

Mr    Roosevelt  s  words  have  a  s 
In  the  ean  of  thoughtful 
like  have  not  been  spckcn  in  any 
country  for  more  tlan  two  cent 
l.alf      Indeed  we  muft  go  bark  to 
ie:gn  of  James   II  of   Engl.md   tc 
equivalent      For  what  the  Presidcp 
1«  to  revive  a  thorotighly  discredi 
live    of    royalty    known    as    the 
power      This    was    a    right 
unlimited   mor.drchs   of   Britain 
with  such  acts  of  the  Pa.-liamcn! 
to  them  Injurious  either  to  thei 
fonal   authority   or    ;o    the    intcri 
r.ation      Few  kings  h;id  ciared  to 
FTerogative   until   the   Stuarts 
throne      Of  them  the  boldest  m 
\\^s  James  II      He  wa,-  a  wily  and 
l::ni?  who  took  the  precaution  to 
-  With  written  <  . 
s  and  by  Judic  . 
b>    I  he    c«'Urt   of    the    Kings    be: 
the  judges  of  that  court  dec;inc<! 
his  demands,   he  replaw-d   them 
complactnt  men      This  sort  of 
too  clever  for  the  British  people 
no  one      A  crisis  m  the  Ion. 
*rtv  had  been  rei>ched.     Nv 
■"  f:»rt  that   ihe  e::( : 
i  pcwer"  could  not  l>. 
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y  very  well 
whcjle  earnestly 
templates. 
that  much 
m.     For  It 
to  substi- 
tution and 
rliicd   by  his 
bis   wls- 
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we  intend  cur  country  to  remain  a  Nation  of 
free  people,  governed  by  laws  enacted  by  their 
own  representatives,  which  must  l>e  faithfully 
executed  by  the  President  whether  he  likea 
them  or  not 

If  the  spirit  of  liberty  stiU   lives  In   the 
hearts  of  Americans,  they  will  do  Just  that. 
Akchib.^ld  E  Steatenson. 

New  Canaan,  Conn'    STjitembeT  10. 


Add  re 


J  c  ^  p  p  S    l      ( ,  r  ►■  ■« 
to  Japan 


■a:-:;-,    ^'     Y  ,    of    Hon. 
F-i;r:i::T    A'rh:issador 
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HON   TOV  Z'^WWAX 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  21,  1942 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Grew,  former 
Ambassador  to  Japan,  at  a  war  rally 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syra- 
cuse. N.  Y.,  on  September  18,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fellows: 

The  privilege  of  attending  this  important 
gathering  is  highly  appreciated,  and  I  wish 
at  once  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  for  the 
welcome  thi.t  you  have  so  kindly  and  gen- 
rroufly  accorded  me.  If  the  fighting  spirit 
of  our  Nation  is  typified  by  the  spirit  of  this 
ijreat  mect'.ng  in  your  progressive  city  of 
Syrncuje.  we  need  not  fear  for  the  eventual 
outcome  of   .he  war 

In  November  1939,  at  a  time  when  the 
Japanese  Army  was  floundering  unsuccess- 
fuPy  in  China.  I  wrote  in  my  diary:  "To  await 
the  hoped-for  discrediting  in  Japan  of  the 
Japanese  Army  and  the  Japanes?  military 
s\-stem  is  to  uwnlt  the  millenium  The  Japa- 
nese Army  Is  no  protuberance  like  the  tall 
cf  a  dog  wh  ch  might  be  cut  off  to  prevent 
the  tail  frcni  wagging  the  dog.  It  is  inex- 
tricably bour.d  up  with  the  fabric  of  the  en- 
tire nation  Certainly  there  are  plenty  of 
Japanese  who  di.slike  the  Army's  methods; 
there  i.s  plenty  of  restivene'TS  at  the  whole- 
sale impressment  of  young  men  to  fight  in 
China,  at  the  death  and  crippling  of  many, 
and  at  the  restrictions  and  handicaps  In 
everyday  life  entailed  by  the  expenses  of  the 
China  cnmpagn  But  that  the  Arm.y  can  be 
discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  a 
degree  where  its  power  and  prestige  will  be- 
come so  effectively  undermined  as  to  deprive 
it  of  control,  or  at  least  of  its  preponderant 
influence  in  shaping  national  policy.  Is  an 
hypothesis  which  I  believe  no  one  conversant 
with  Japan  and  the  Japanese  would  for  a 
mom.ent  entertain. 

■Should  a  coup  detat  occur  In  Japan 
through  social  upheaval,  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  it  would  lead  immediately  to  a  ruthless 
military  dictatorship  " 

That  entry  in  my  diary  was  almost  3  years 
ago  A  good  deal  cf  water  has  run  under  the 
mill  Since  then,  but  those  comments  are  Just 
as  true  today  as  they  were  then — except  in 
one  fundamertal  respect.  I  then  wrote  that 
the  Japanese  Army  was  Inextricably  IxDund  up 
with  the  life  cf  the  people,  and  when  I  wrote 
of  the  Army  I  alluded  to  the  whole  great 
military  machine  which  includes  the  Navy, 
too  So  It  Is  today.  Prom  every  village  and 
f  r-n  .;•  i  f  •  •  V  and  home  sons  and  brothers 
:  '.  .'f  .  A  A  ;<ers  have  been  taken  for  mlli- 
■...;.     '  naval  it-rvice  throughout  the  nation. 


Tliat  whole  machine  is  closely  integrated  with 
every  phase  of  the  national  life.  But  I  also 
wrote  at  that  time  that  that  military  machine 
could  not  be  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  Today  I  amend  that  statement.  The 
Japanese  military  machine  can  and  will  be 
discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple— and  we.  the  United  States  of  America, 
will  bring  that  about. 

Two  questions.  First,  why?  Answer:  Be- 
cause, until  it  Is  so  discredited  permanent 
peace  never  can  and  never  will  be  restored  in 
the  Pacific  area.  Second,  how?  Answer:  By 
utter  and  complete  defeat  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
of  the  other  United  Nations,  Only  when  that 
Japanese  military  machine  is  rendered  physi- 
cally impotent,  physically  incapable  of  carry- 
ing on  its  far-flung  campaign  of  crushing  and 
conquering  and  enslaving — yes:  literally  en- 
slaving— those  who  fall  beneath  the  wheels 
of  its  ruthless  and  utterly  pitiless  car  of  Jug- 
gernaut, only  then  will  the  Japanese  people 
r-s  a  whole  come  to  the  realization  that  crime 
does  not  pay,  that  they  have  been  forced  to 
follow  false  gods,  and  that  the  ways  of  peace 
are  in  all  respects  preferable  to  the  ways  of 
war.  And  when  that  time  comes,  as  it  as- 
suredly will  come  in  due  course,  many  a 
Japanese,  many  a  patriotic  and  loyal  Japa- 
nese, loyal  to  his  Emperor,  loyal  to  the  spirits 
of  his  ancestors,  and  loyal  to  his  nation,  yet 
who  did  not  want  this  war,  who  had  nothing 
wh.itever  to  do  with  the  bringing  on  of  this 
war.  win  sigh  with  profoundest  relief.  And 
this  I  say  with  10  long  years  of  intimate 
knowledge  and  experience  cf  Japan  and  all 
her  works. 

Now.  how  Is  that  defeat  to  be  brought 
about?  Our  strategists  and  tacticians  will 
take  care  of  that.  As  a  layman  in  military 
and  naviil  matters.  I  should  say  th.U  two 
main  courses  will  have  to  be  foll'jwed  simul- 
taneously. First,  the  gradual  but  progres- 
sive dlslodgment  of  the  Jap.nnrse  forces  from 
the  bases  and  areas  that  they  have  tempo- 
rarily occupied.  You  know  from  the  pub- 
llslied  reporto  what  our  marines,  our  sailors, 
our  soldiers,  our  ships,  and  cur  planes  are 
doing  In  the  south  seas  today.  They  lave  a 
tough  Job  ahead,  but  they,  themselves,  are 
made  cf  iron.  They  will  not  fall.  Second, 
the  gradual  but  progressive  destruction  of 
the  Japanese  Navy,  merchant  marine,  and  air 
force— producing  an  attrition  which  must 
finally  so  reduce  and  weaken  their  combatant 
power  and  their  attenuated  lines  of  supply 
that  the  homeland  will  be  isolated  from  every 
area  which  they  have  occupied.  This  will  not 
be  the  end.  but  it  will  be  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  Let  us  leave  the  coup  de  grsrc  to 
our  tacticians.    They  will  not  fail. 

And  how  atxjut  the  rest  of  us?  Shrll  we 
fail?  Shall  we  fail  so  to  Integrate  ou;-  war 
effort  Into  the  life  cf  the  Nation  tha:  our 
men  and  boys,  valiantly  fighting  oversea.? 
against  that  all-powerful  and  equally  vi.liant 
enemy,  shall  be  deprived  cf  a  single  ship  or 
plane  or  gun  or  shell  which  might  have 
reached  them  but  did  not  reach  theni  be- 
cause in  some  respects  our  effort.^  at  iiomc 
had  been  geared  to  our  creditable  but  not 
our  maximum  capacity?  Aye,  there's  the 
rub  To  attain  our  maximum  capacity.  Our 
maximum  collective  capacity,  to  be  attiilned 
only  if  and  when  every  one  of  us,  hour  by 
hour  and  day  by  day,  exerts  his  maximum 
individual  capacity.     Burns  once  wrote: 

"And  if  I  seek  oblivion  of  a  day. 
So  shorten  I  the  stature  of  my  soul." 
Let  us  readjust  those  lines: 

"And  if  I  seek  oblivion  of  a  day. 
So  lengthen  I  the  travail  cf  my  land  " 

Can  there  be  any  man  or  woman  in  our 
great  embattled  Nation  who  seeks  ev  n  a 
day's  oblivion  when  his  country  is  in  dire 
peril,  as  it  surely  is  today? 

The  other  day  a  friend,  an  Intel!  -^"v* 
American,  said  to  me:  "Of  course  theie   i.u^t 
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be  ups  and  downs  In  this  war;  we  can  t  ex- 
pect victories  every  day;  but  it's  merely  a 
question  of  time  before  Hitler  will  go  down 
to  defeat  before  the  steadily  growing  power 
of  the  combined  air  and  naval  and  military 
forces  of  the  United  Nations — and  then,  we'll 
mop  up  the  Japs."  Mark  well  those  words, 
please,    "And  then  we'll  mop  up  the  Japs." 

My  friends,  let's  get  down  to  brass  tacks. 
I  know  Germany;  I  lived  there  for  nearly  10 
years.  I  came  out  on  the  last  train  with  my 
chief.  Ambassador  Gerard,  when  in  1917  we 
broke  relations  with  Germany  and  shortly 
afterward  were  forced  to  declare  war  on  that 
aggressor,  I  know  the  Germans  well;  trucu- 
lent and  bullying  and  domineering  when  cii 
the  creft  of  the  wave:  demoralized  lu  defeat. 
The  Germans  cracked  in  1918.  1  have  stead- 
fastly believed,  and  I  believe  today,  that  when 
the  tide  of  battle  turns  against  them,  as  it 
assuredly  will  turn,  they  will  crack  again. 
1  know  Japan;  I  lived  there  for  10  years. 
I  know  the  Japanese  intimately.  The  Japa- 
nese will  not  crack.  They  will  not  crack  mur- 
ally  or  psychologically  or  economically,  even 
when  eventual  defeat  stares  them  in  the  face. 
They  will  pull  in  their  belts  another  notch,  re- 
duce their  rations  from  a  bowl  to  a  half -bowl 
of  rice,  and  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  Only  by 
utter  physical  destruction  or  utter  exhaus- 
tion of  tiieir  men  and  materials  can  they  be  i 
defeated.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  | 
Germans  and  the  Japanese.  That  is  what  we  , 
are  up  against  in  fighting  Japan. 

That  gives  food  for  thought,  doesn't  it? 
Ycu.  who  have  never  lived  In  Japan,  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  overweening  con- 
fidence of  the  Japanese  Army  and  Navy, 
their  overweening  ambition,  and  their  de- 
termination to  conquer  and  subjugate  por- 
tions of  the  Occident  Just  as  they  already 
have'  temp)orarily  possessed  themselves  of 
large  sections  of  the  Orient.  You  realize 
that  the  Japanese  are  already  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  don't  you?  Not  far  from  Alaska, 
Not  so  far  from  other  parts  of  our  country. 
Our  cwn  armed  forces  are  dealing  with  that 
situation.  I  mention  it  merely  as  a  concrete 
Indication  of  what  the  armed  forces  of  Japan 
hope  to  do,  and  what  they  Intend  to  do — 
and  what  they  will  do  if  they  can.  First  to 
bomb  important  American  centers  and  then, 
eventually.  Invade  America. 

And  let  us  not  allow  ourselves  to   be  de- 
luded   into    tliinking    that    these   hopes    are 
merely    pipe    dreams.    Impossible    of    fulfill- 
ment.    The  Japanese  may  seem  to  us  fana- 
tics and.  at  times,  barbarians.     But  in  build- 
ing  their   army,   they    have   been   extremely 
practical   and    level-headed,   forging   a   mili- 
tary nation  which  today  must  be  recognized 
as  one  cf  the  most  formidable  In   the  world. 
Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story  which  throws 
light  upon  the  spirit  which  animates  these 
grim  warriors.     Last  year  when  our  country 
and  Japan  were  still  at  peace,  I  received  from 
the    Chinese    Government    the    name    of    a 
Japanese    who   had    been    taken    prisoner    in 
China  and  who  wished  his  family  at  home  in 
Japan  to  know  that  he  was  alive  and  well. 
I    communicated    the    information    to    the 
Government  in  Tokyo  and  received,  in  due 
course,   the   ofBcial   reply.     It   was  brief   and 
to    the    point.     The    Japanese    Government 
was   not  interested  in  receiving  such  infor- 
mation.    So   far   as    they,    the   Government. 
were  concerned,  and  also  so  far  as  his  own 
family  was  concerned,  that  man  was  officially 
dead.     'V/ere  he  to  be  recognized  as  a  prisoner 
Of   war,  shame   would  be  brought  upon   not 
only    his   own    family,    but    his   Government 
and   his    nation.     "Victory  or    death"   is   no 
mere  slogan  for  these  soldiers.     It  is  a  plain, 
matter-of-fact    description    of    the    military 
policy  which  controls  their  forces,  from  the 
highest  generals  to  the  newest  recruit.     The 
man  who  allows  himself  to  be  captured  has 
disgraced   himself  and   his  country. 

Let  us  take  a  somewhat  more  intimate  and 
extensive  look  at  this  Army  which  today  is 
hoping  to  bivouac  on  the  White  House  lawn. 


One  of  the  best  and  most  accurate  assess- 
ments of  that  army  as  it  exists  today  was  pre- 
pared by  our  assistant  military  attache  in 
Tokyo,  Lt.  Col.  C.  Stanton  Babcock.  and  I 
believe  that  no  better  conception  of  that  army 
can  be  conveyed  to  you  than  by  my  present- 
ing, sometimes  \erbatim,  some  of  the  facts  i 
and  comments  set  forth  in  that  report.  j 

The  Japanese  Army  has  one  great  advan-  j 
tage  over  her  enemies  in  the  Far  East — the  j 
advantage  of  5  years  of  hard  fighting  in  the  i 
China  war.  They  have  paid  dearly  for  it.  i 
Estimates  of  their  casualties  run  as  high  as  ' 
a  million  men.  But  for  this  grim  price  in  i 
blood  they  obtained  a  proving  ground  where 
they  could  build  a  tough,  veteran  army  i 
trained  in  that  greatest  of  all  military 
scliools — war  itself. 

But   the  Japanese  were   not   content  with 
this.     They  gave  their  men  further  training 
in   special   areas   where  the  terrain   and  cli-    \ 
matic   conditions   approximate   these    in   the    | 
regions  where  they  were  to  fight.    The  units    i 
and  commanders  for  the  various  sectors  were 
selected  months  in  advance  and  put  to  work.    ^ 
The   Malayan   army    trained    in   Hainan   and 
Indochina,  the  Philippine  force  in  Formosa, 
and  both  units  practiced  landing  operations 
during  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1941  along 
the  South  China  coast.     Even  the  divisions 
chosen  to  attack  Hong  Kong  were  given  vig- 
orous training  in  night  fighting  and  in  storm-    ' 
ing  pill  boxes  in  the  hills  near  Canton,     So 
realistic  were  these  maneuvers  that  tlie  troops 
are  reported  to  have  suffered  "a  number  of 
casualties," 

The  Japanese  high  command  was  able  to 
make  these  careful  preparations  because  of 
years  of  study  of  the  areas  where  they  ex- 
pected to  wage  future  campaigns.  This  study 
was  based  on  a  first-class  espionage  system. 
Japanese  commentators  have  not  even  at- 
tempted to  hide  the  fact  that  the  high  com- 
mand was  fully  informed  for  a  year  before 
the  war  of  the  strength,  dispositions,  and 
likely  plans  of  their  potential  enemies.  A 
good  deal  of  this  Information  is  said  to  have 
been  obtained  by  observing  maneuvers  in  tlie 
Philippines  and  in  Malaya.  We  can  seriously 
question  whether  much  of  tills  information 
was  gathered  by  official  observers.  The  eyes 
of  the  high  command  were  probably  reserve 
officers,  disguised  as  humble  members  of  the 
Japanese  community  scattered  throughout 
the  world. 

In  making  use  of  this  highly  valuable  infor- 
mation the  various  branches  of  the  Japanese 
armed  forces— land,  sea,  and  air— worked  to- 
gether in  complete  unity.  This  was  the  more 
surprising,  inasmuch  as  the  great  political 
activity  of  both  armed  services  in  Tokyo  had 
led  to  a  considerable  amount  of  suspicion  and 
jealousy  en  the  home  front.  Apparently 
none  of  it  carried  over  to  the  fighting  front, 
for  Japanese  Army-Navy  teamwork  left  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.  Task  forces  organized  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1941  trained  and  worked 
together  continuously.  Details  of  command. 
I  supply,  and  other  matters  which  might  have 
given  rise  to  controversy  v/ere  carefully  worked 
out  in  advance  and  clearly  understood  by  all 
concerned. 

In  developing  these  task  forces,  great  im- 
portance was  laid  upon  the  attainment  of  air 
superiority.  Admitting  frankly  their  enemies' 
greater  potential  air  power,  the  Japanese 
nevertheless  believed  that  they  cculd  seize, 
and  maintain  for  a  long  time,  command  of 
the  air  in  east  Asia.  Once  again  events 
proved  them  right.  Air  force  units,  both  cf 
the  Army  and  of  the  Navy,  concentrated  their 
strength  against  enemy  airfields,  and  not  un- 
til the  opposing  air  strength  was  thoroughly 
crushed  was  any  considerable  part  cf  the 
available  Japanese  forces  diverted  to  other 
missions. 
The  use  of  dive  and  light  bombers  as  a  kind 
I  of  long-range  artillery  was  closely  patterned 
on  German  tactics,  as  the  Japanese  them- 
selves admit.  This  flying  artillery  was  espe- 
cially   effective    in    the    early    stages    of    the 


Malayan  campaign  where  the  terrain  made 
observation  difficult  and  the  emplacement  cf 
large  numtKrs  of  ground  twtterics  was  vir- 
tually  impossible. 

The  Japanese  have  borrowed  more  from  the 
Germans  than  their  tactics  in  the  use  of  dive 
and  light  bombers  Like  the  Nazi  high  com- 
mand, they  refuse  to  admit  that  there  are  any 
natural  obstacles  which  their  torcrs  cannot 
cross.  How  often  have  the  Germun  armies 
shown  how  the  Allied  commanders  had  made 
the  mistaken  assumption  that  terrain  which 
Is  merely  difficult  is  impassable!  In  their 
lightning  campaigns  of  la^t  winter,  the  Jap- 
anese made  the  same  point  over  and  over 
again.  Indeed,  the  Japanese  themselves  have 
said  that  their  tactics  have  frequently  been 
based  on  the  principle  of  attacking  through 
a  particular  area  in  the  knowledge  that  their 
enemies  have  been  lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of 
security  and  complacency  by  the  very  assump- 
tion cf  its  impassability.  And  the  Japanese 
emphasize  the  disastrous  effect  on  the  de- 
fenders" morale  once  a  so-called  impregnable 
area  has  been  pierced. 

But  above  all.  according  to  btith  the  Japa- 
nese themselves  and  outside  observers,  the 
most  important  factor  contributing  to  Japa- 
nese victories  is  the  spirit  which  permeates 
all  the  armed  forces  of  the  Empire,  This 
.spirit,  recognized  by  comp>etent  military  men 
as  the  most  vital  intangible  factor  in  achiev- 
ing victory,  has  been  nourished  and  per- 
petuated since  the  foundation  of  the  modern 
Japanese  Army.  The  high  command  have 
counted  heavily  on  the  advantages  that  this 
would  give  Japan  over  her  less  aggreaslve 
enemies.  They  were  well  aware  cf  the 
psychological  effect  produced  on  the  British, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  Americans  by  reliance  on 
defense.  They  put  great  store  in  the  fiabbl- 
ness  product'd  in  the  white  man  after  nearly 
a  cei.tury  of  easy  and  luxurious  life  m  the 
Far  East.  They  attached  great  importance 
to  the  disunity  in  the  Unitt>d  States  over  the 
war  Issue,  and  counted  on  an  appreciable 
interval  before  an  aroused  nation  could  find 
itself  and  develop  a  fighting  spirit  of  Its  own. 
By  that  lime,  they  still  feel.  Japan  will  be  in 
complete  control  of  all  of  east  Asia. 

The  Japanese  themselves  have  developed  a 
tremendous  fighting  spirit  in  their  armed 
services  and  jjeople  alike.  Indetd,  the  Japa- 
nese armed  services  and  the  Japanese  nation 
have  become  so  closely  identlflfd  that  it  Is 
difficult  to  tell  where  one  stops  and  the  other 
begins.  Every  Japanese  male,  of  course,  must 
perform  military  service  under  a  system  of 
universal  conscription.  Thus  in  everj-  fam- 
ily, the  father  or  son  or  brother  has  .served  or 
is  serving  in  the  Army  or  Navy.  Every  house 
in  Japan,  down  to  the  lowliest  hovel,  proudly 
flies  the  Japanese  flag  at  Its  front  door  when. 
one  of  its  men  Is  In  military  service. 

The  people  of  Japan  are  wholly  united  In 
their  support  of  their  armed  forces  and  cf 
this  war  simply  because  It  Is  declared  to  be 
the  will  of  the  Emperor.  To  oppose  the  will 
of  the  throne,  the  will  of  the  Son  of  Heaven. 
Ls  unthinkable  in  Japan,  Disloyalty  to  the 
Emperor,  too,  would  shame  their  own  an- 
cestors; and  ancestor  worship,  the  ; 
faith  called  Shintoism,  is  the  fund, 
faith  of  the  entire  country. 

Not,  I  hasten  to  add,  that  the  Japanese 
Government  has  ever  succeeded  in  obtaining 
universal  conformity  among  its  subjecu-- 
Even  among  the  Japanese  there  are  a  few  bold 
spirits  who  are  unwilling  to  accept  dictation 
from  above  and  who  ins.st  on  thinking  for 
themselves.  There  cculd  be  no  attitude  more 
dangerous  to  an  autocracy,  and  all  such 
thoughts  are  labeled  by  the  Japanese  police 
as  "dangerous  tlioughtB,"  Many  a  Japaneie 
finds  himself  In  a  solitary  prl.«^^)n  cell,  under- 
going long  months  of  Intensive  invefctigation. 
on  the  basis  of  a  mere  indiscreet  wird  uitf rtd 
in    the    hearing    of    some   stranger   or   evca 

friend. 

We  may  well  ask  ourselves  how  ft^  m*nt  i* 
1    our  people  came  to  pay  to  litUe  altcnuon  to 
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jnunicatlons  are  extremely  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack. At  woist  they  may  be  cut,  at  best  they 
coniptl  the  d  .'fenslve  country  to  divert  much 
of  her  naval  strength  to  convoy  and  anti- 
submarine jwtrol.  Japan  is  not  a  country 
which  can  replace  her  shipping  losses  easily 
and  It  may  well  turn  out  that  the  steady 
attrition  of  her  shipping,  both  mercantile  and 
naval,  may  play  a  considerable  part  in  her 
ultimate  defeat. 

But  let  me  emphasize  once  again  that 
these  weaknesses  will  certainly  not  of  them- 
selves cause  Japan  to  be  defeated.  They 
must  be  exp  one d — taken  advantage  of — by 
detfrmined  aggressive  action  by  the  United 
Nations.  And  that  In  turn  can  come  about 
cnlv  If  our  Ccvernment  has  the  determined 
Kiul  Dggressiv?  .support  of  everyone  of  ua  here 
at  home  Ftr  m  the  ultimate  analysis,  vic- 
tory or  defeat  does  not  rest  in  the  hands  of 
r.ghtliig  mm  thousands  of  miles  awuy.  It 
does  not  rest  with  the  gener.ilj  and  the  ad- 
mirals It  d(*>s  not  depend  upcn  tlie  Oovern- 
inent  in  Wa.-hingfon  Victory  depends  upon 
us  who  arc  gitthered  here — ourselves  and  our 
ralllloas  of  ttliuw  countrymen  who  make  up 
the  Amerlcar.  people 

The  strength  of  the  JapaneJ*  people  lies 
In  their  fanntlciil  obedience  to  authority, 
The  great  atiength  o(  the  American  people 
lies  In  their  ability  to  think  and  act  for 
ihemaelveH,  wMthout  walling  fcv  orders  frtm 
above  Our  liiiheni  tamed  a  ctnuinent  with- 
tut  waiting  fiir  someone  to  tell  them  how  to 
da  u  It  Uiok  no  dli-ectlve  txvm  the  high 
couinuoul  to  eitil  ih»!  mmuiemfn  fiom  their 
plowa  lo  brt'lle  Wn  (airaelvea  fun  flo  no 
leMi  Ut  ua  not  wait  for  our  Oovt>rnmt»nt  to 
do  all  oui  thirkiim  foi  u*  Owr  WAi\*t»  In 
NVm<hln<ii<n  wlr«»«dv  t^vn^r  an  lmwi*n*e  buittm 
lv\  \U  liol  Add  to  It  hv  rx|»rotiii«  ih»m  to 
\mti  u«  by  tlip  h(«nd  fxtnv  "irp  »»f  ihi^  nmd 
lo  victory 
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I  X  i  KNSION  OP  Hr^MAKKS 
or 

HON.  CARLA.H.ATCH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondiy.  September  21,  1942 

M.  Ii.\:(  :•  y.  President,  recently 
a  ii,tr.j  ui  luntf  m  New  Mexico  sent  me 
an  article    written  by  a  citizen  of  my 

-~~'^  *    "'  The  War  and  Its  Impact 

".   A-t:.  r;,?rt:i  Business." 

T  ..^  article  was  published  in  the  New 
Mexico  Quaiieily,  issued  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico.  The  writer.  Mr.  E.  L. 
Moulton,  is  one  of  the  leading  business- 
men of  my  State.  He  has  given  consid- 
ered thought  to  the  questions  which  he 
discusses,  and.  in  my  opuiion.  the  article 
is  worthy  of  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  peiplexing  problems  which  face 
t;.e  Nation  today. 


I -AC 


d'.'V  I   v   M.    M    .  t-on  is  a  brother 
C'f    M    ..  ,n.  :r.e  president  of  the 
e;.     .-:;:. :;^  I:^titution.  whose  headquar- 

'■•'-,  ^i--  ^>:  :::  Wt^hlngton.  Having 
: -jdj  'i.e  .».',.;.■  ■.  •:_,  .^arefuUy.  and  be- 
r.~  It  to  be  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the 
Record  I  a.sk  unrinimous  con-'r:'  '":  r  It 
tr:  p:  ;n:ecl .::  the  Appendix  oi  ::.■:  K£c'jrd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  aiicle 
was  ordered  to  be  pi'inted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE  WAS  AND  FTS  IMPACT  ON  AMERICA;* 
BUSINESS 

(By  E.  L.  Moulton) 

The  world  again  is  engaged  in  a  great  war. 
1  It  Is  unanimously  agreed  that  before  it  Is 
ended  it  will  have  been  the  greatest  human 
struggle  of  all  time.  Compared  with  this  one 
all  previous  conillcta  have  been  mere  brief 
previews  This  war  was  begun  at  the  In- 
stance of  a  fanatic  who  aspired  to  world 
domination.  Tliat  wna  and  Is  his  peisonal 
nmbltlon:  It  la  the  apotheosis  of  the  Prus- 
sian spirit  of  Germany.  Through  the  pages 
of  history  we  rend  of  ambitious  characters 
who.  In  their  respective  eras,  sought  to  dom- 
inate the  earth.  With  an  exception  or  two, 
each  In  turn  failed,  only  to  be  followed  in 
later  periods  by  others  who  sought  to  do  whnt 
their  prcdecess<ir8  had  failed  to  do.  The  germ 
of  this  mlKsmlc  protoplasm  which  hM  cuised 
the  periodic  eruptions  of  the  Prussian  spirit 
had  It*  origin  In  central  Europe  In  the  years 
406  453.  In  the  btMng  of  AttUa,  the  King  of 
the  Huns  Attila  has  been  called  the  scourge 
of  Ood.  He  WHS  actuated  by  no  sense  of 
moral  right,  by  no  divine  Instinct,  by  na  hu- 
man consideration.  He  was  actuated  wlely 
by  a  cruel,  dominating  spirit  wh'ch  »  lutrht 
only  to  destroy  And  he  deMrf)yed  and  dom- 
inated Thttl  spirit  hiui  rtnred  up  perluciiciiliy 
since  In  modern  history  it  hna  manl  f«ted 
lta»|f  m  the  pvikona  u|  Flfdeilck  the  (Irent, 
BiamarcJi.  and  WllUttm  the  h"o\»rth.  Now  Hit- 
ler IS  th«*  •miutdiniriu  of  it, 

It  will  conllnutt  to  mrthiftat  llaelf  und  h*  a 
aetAur«p  of  (lod  unui  that  l^rxiiniun  miln«vy 
apiru  la  upri>oi«Hl  niul  i-oinpltcirly  «>st*iini« 
hntpd  AntI  ihrtt  i»«»k  tixlny  in  made  th<>  inor« 
dlWnilt.  liy  ri»n»on  of  \\\p  Mimimo*  «vf  h  i»«i'hN 
li^l  to  ihia  PiAiHAiHU  apiru  in  U)«  r«»rm  ol  tht 
military  apirit  of  Jnpikn, 

At  thi«  writinit,  when  the  itlootn  rf  the 
fall  of  Blngixpi^re  nnd  Java  and  Burinn  hnnifa 
over  ua,  and  the  fortunes  of  war  ireiii  ad- 
verse on  nearly  every  fMnt,  it  la  lather 
dimcult  to  appralK  th«  situation,  ecomml- 
cally.  In  ihis  country  today.  The  a<lvrra« 
effect  on  our  personal  fortunes  or  bu'lneas 
as  a  whole  seems  dwarfed  when  cont  asted 
with  the  picture  of  a  rich  and  powerful  na- 
tion In  Imminent  peril.  The  awful  possi- 
bility of  losing  the  war  strikes  terror  to  otir 
souls.  Complacency  no  longer  exists  except 
In  the  mind  of  a  dotard  or  a  sympathizer 
with  German  culture  or  Nipponese  infamy. 
And,  perhaps  too  late,  the  question  of 
whether  this  is  our  war  or  not  has  ceased 
to   be  an  academic  question. 

Tlie  writer  does  not  believe  that  a  war  such 
as  this  Is  ever  started  merely  becatse  of 
economic  exigency.  It  Is  now  definitely 
known  by  us,  and  by  all  other  Intelligent 
peoples,  that  wars  do  not  produce  economic 
gain.  All  of  those  engaged  In  this  stioiggle 
know  that  fact.  Nevertheless  wars  do  l^ave  a 
terrific  Impact  upon  the  economic  life  of 
all  peoples,  and  disastrous  economic  results 
are  usually  one  of  the  chief  casualties  of 
war.  Let  us  examine,  then,  the  effect  or  war 
on  business  In  general,  at  the  beginning, 
during  the  progress  of  the  war.  and  after 
the  war  has  ended. 

If  we  go  back  Into  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try as  far  as  the  War  with  Mexico,  we  find 
that  for  a  period  of  time  at  the  Incipience  of 
every  war  there  was  quite  a  sharp  depression. 
A  short  one  followed  the  beginning  o:  the 
Mexican  War;  one  of  a  year  and  a  lialfs 
duration  occtirred  at  the  beginning  oi  our 
Civil  War;  a  sharp  one  lasting  nearly  18 
months  occurred  at  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  No.  1:  and.  except  for  2  months  rleht 
at  the  beginning,  the  first  year  of  World 
War  No.  2  was  a  period  of  drp-e,<=!:ion.    These 
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business  recessions  are  due  almost  entirely 
to  psychological  reactions;  a  comparatively 
fixed  pattern  can  be  quite  easily  traced. 

By  and  large  our  economic  activity  is  made 
up  of  two  primary  efforts.     One   is  agricul- 
ture, which  produces  our  food   and   certain 
raw  materials;  the  other  is  industry,  consls-t- 
ting  of  mining,  manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion, etc.     The  products  of  agriculture  are 
sold  partially  at  points  of  origin,  but  largely 
In  the  highly  developed  market  centers;  the 
products  of  industry  are  sold  through  a  vast 
distributing   maze.     The  ownership  of  agri- 
cultural resources  is  largely  individual;   the 
control  of  industry  is  largely  corporate,  with 
a  vast  number  of  stockholders  participating 
In  the  ownership  nnd  In,  the  Income.     The 
stock  is  widely  held,  belonging  to  Investors 
nt  home  and  also  in  foreign  lands,     When 
n  war  breaks  out  nnd  It  Is  known  that  large 
quantities  of  food  and  other  commodities  will 
be  needed,  markets  hit  the  celling  the  first 
day.    Under   the    commodity    exchnnge    law 
now  In  effect,  only  n  maximum  advance  or 
decline  is  permitted  In  1  day.     But  whether 
under  n  limit,  as  now.  or  without  one.  as 
formerly,  commodities  usually  advance  rap- 
idly at  the  beginning  of  a  war.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  stock  market  always  falls  nt  the 
beginning.     The  reason  la  ns  stated — psycho, 
logical;    the  explanation   Is   this:  Capital   la 
always    timid.     Investors    nre    fearful    that 
their  securities  will  decline  In  value.    They 
dread  to  take  a  loss.     It  Is  a  time,  to  them, 
when   the  only  thing  of  value,  It  aeema,  la 
mtmey  llaelf,    Also  at  tiuch  «  time  the  fur* 
t^lgn  mveiitor  aelU  la  order  tu  secure  exehtinite 
with   which    to   purchrt*©  the   commtulitiea 
whU'h    hi»    count  I V    will    need,    Therefoi-e, 
nuvH  nwuket*  aei  \mtnvoi«hly,  aecurniea  tnll 
nhtuply    u\    viilup,   nnd    »«on\Ptin\ei*    the   ex* 
ehniinen  nie  elo«ed     Note  the  everM'eciUTlnu 
prttlern,    Atter  the  t\i'iil  nharp  unpnel  l«  over 
niKl  people  luive  had  n\\  oppoitunity  tvi  «!»• 
piniMe  thtnRs  tuUy  nnd  ndjunt  their  emotional 
oqviillhiiuin,  they  reallie  that  people  do  not 
*Rt  much  more  in  time  of  war  than  In  times 
of  peace,  and  that  ajjruniUuie  Is  auavfptlble 
of  rather  prompt  exp«n^lon.    8o  the  speru- 
latlve    fever    wanes    promptly,    commodity 
prices  return  to  normal,  and  a  little  Inter 
usually  decline.    And  securities  which  sharp- 
Iv  decline  nt  the  beginning,  on  account  of 
sharp     liquidation,     find,     fairly     promptly, 
ready  buyers  looking  for  bargains,  who  know 
the  large  part  Industry  plays  in  war,  espe- 
cially modern  wars.     Then  the  pendulum  or 
market  ticker  swings  or  fluctuates  back  nnd 
forth.     Finally  a  decline  sets  In  because  some 
Investors   cannot   be   so  patient   as   to   wait 
untU  actual  war  material  production  starts. 
So   at  the   beginning  of  most  wars,  as  was 
the  case   in   this   war.  there  is  a  period  of 
depression,  lasting  from  a  year  to  18  months. 
World  War  No.  2  started  Septemtjer  3.  1939. 
There  was  a  sharp  advance  in  the  prices  of  a 
few    commcditles,    such   as   sugar   and   lard, 
but  those  advances  lasted  only  a  month  or 
two;  thereafter,  and  until  May  of  1941,  busi- 
ness was  not  active,  and  prices  remained  fairly 
stationary  and,  on  ths  average,  at  low  levels. 
Stock   market   prices  reacted    from   the   first 
set-back  and  then  settled  into  a  decline  which 
has   continued    down    to   the    present   time. 
What  will  happen  to  the  market  quotations  of 
the  big  industrial  leaders  when  they  get  into 
full    swing   in    the   production   of   war   ma- 
terial remains  to  be  seen.    It  is  generally  be- 
lieved,   however,    that    because    of    the    very 
heavy  tax  rates  now  in  eflcct,  and  the  prom- 
ised increases  in  the  coming  measure,  security 
prices  will  fail  to  maintain  the  pattern  here- 
tofcre  designed. 

So  much  for  this  first  phase  of  war— the 
short  depression.  Thereafter,  the  second 
phase  is  entered.  Tremendous  Industrial  ac- 
tivity develops.  The  Government  votes  mil- 
lions and  billions,  as  in  the  present  conflict. 
for  the  purchase  of  all  liinds  of  war  material. 


And,  as  wars  now  are  so  preponderantly  me- 
chanical, the  cost  of   supplying  armies  and 
navies  with  all  the  mechanical  weapons  de- 
vised is  tremendous.     Such  weapons  call  for 
vast  quantities  of  steel,  iron,  aluminum,  and 
other  basic  materials.     The  making  of  these 
materials  requires  a  vast  amount  of  labor. 
Nothing  can  be  done  in  an  orderly  manner"; 
there  is  much  haste  and  confusion.    The  only 
thought   is   to  huiry  up   and  win   the   war. 
The  reiult  of  the  appropriation  and  distribu- 
tion   of    the    vaFt    sums    often    Is    Intlation. 
Agricultural    prices    advance    because   of    ac- 
celerated   demand,    wages    in    all    lines    rise 
sharply  because  of  the  competition  for  labor. 
Industry  for  civilian  production  usvially  com- 
petes with  the  Government  for  basic  materi- 
als, and  a  spiral  of  advancing  costs  and  ad- 
vancing   prices   develops.     This    Inflation    is 
pleasant  to  take,  nnd  all  kinds  of  excesses  are 
InduU'ed  m.     This  generally  goes  on  tor  the 
durnlion.     Finally  the  war  ends.     And  even 
though  we  arc  on  the  winning  side,  the  subse- 
quent adverse  effects  are  catastrophic.    There 
was  n  depression  In  1848,  niter  the  Mexican 
War;   a  very  serious  depression  In   10(35  nnd 
1866,  after  the  Civil  Wur.  followed  by  a  wk- 
oni:ary  poi-t-war  depression  lasting  ficin  1874 
to   1879;   and  finally  the  sharpest  and  most 
precipitous  decline  in  all  history  In  19^1  and 
most  of  1922,  after  World  War  I.    Thf  lossts 
sustained  by  the  country  during  these  poit- 
war  depresfcions  and  the  burden  uf  debt  piled 
up  have  always  been  Infinitely  greater  than 
the  material  galiu  of  the  war  boom     V^\^^^ 
doxleally,  then.  th«  net  result  of  wur  U  • 
terrific  loaa, 

I  have  iHilnted  out  that  thei>e  waa  r  flurry 
Tor  H  month  or  ao  at  the  outhieak  of  the  war 
In  lurt^pe,  Thereafter,  and  until  nixmi  May 
IW41,  there  wa*  little,  If  any  inereaee  in  hvi»l« 
neee  aetivltv  It  wap  e  peritnl  of  atinoKi  hope, 
leaa  argMinent  in  Ct>i»«re«i  over  three  tund«. 
mental  la^uee,  it  prnna  to  the  wiUer  that 
no  gii'Bter  ph»of  of  the  t^peration  ot  oui  demo- 
cratic nyntrm  wan  ever  displayed  in  U\U  coun- 
try than  the  lontt  debater  and  exliauetlvo 
consideration  (^f  the  three  meanurw  which 
were  nnallv  .niirtrrt  into  lawa  Fir^t,  there 
was  ti  >  ■:•■'•        '  lulmnnt  of  the  Neutral- 

ity Ail  lii.  >iti:..;*  on  this  laHed  lor  about 
3  months,  although  the  administration  had 
the  votes  to  push  it  through  quickly  nt  any 
time.  Second,  there  was  the  lend-leuae  pro- 
gratn,  which  appropriated  over  17.000.000,- 
000  for  the  Bid  of  those  countries  fight- 
ing Germany  and  Italy,  This  did  not  take  ^o 
long  to  pass.  We  seemed,  finally,  to  be  will- 
ing to  provide  means  with  which  Great  Brit- 
ain and  others  still  free  could  the  tjetter 
fight  the  menace  to  the  world.  It  was  finally 
passed  almost  unanimously.  But  when  it 
came  down  to  actually  raising  an  army  for 
our  own  defense,  the  debate  continued  lor 
months.  We  recognized  the  danger  to  the 
world  and  naturally  to  ourselves  when  we 
voted  funds  with  which  the  other  countries 
could  fight.  But  when  the  administration 
asked  Congress  to  raise  an  army  so  we  could 
do  a  little  fighting  ourselves,  the  argument 
was  on,  and  11  seethed  for  months.  The  ques- 
tion could  have  been  brought  to  a  vote  and 
carried  months  before  it  actually  was  decided, 
had  the  administration  desired  to  force  tlie 
issue.  But  everyone  in  and  out  of  Congress 
was  permitted  to  argue,  as  the  weary  months 
dragged  by.  Finally,  the  conscription  law  was 
passed  with  certain  amendments  which  were 
dangerous  for  the  country.  But  it  provided 
for  an  army  and  the  machinery  was  put  in 
motion.  Priceless  months  were  lost  in  debate, 
but  our  democratic  system  prevailed.  It  was 
still  stoutly  maintained  that  this  was  not  our 
war,  that  we  were  in  no  danger,  and  that  none 
of  "our  boys"  should  ever  fight  away  from 
home.  Then  came  Pearl  Harbor  and  rinally  a 
united  nation,  except  for  the  fifth  columnists 
and  German-paid  sympathizers  in  our  midst. 
How  clear  the  Ifisue  is  today,  how  menacing 


the  danger.  And  to  those  who  urged  caution 
or  playing  safe  it  Is  so  regrettable  that  pr«i>er 
steps  were  not  taken  long  ago.  But  democra- 
cy held  sway,  the  Isolationists  had  their  say. 
and  to  a  large  extent  we  went  atxjul  our  easy, 
comfortable  ways  until  the  conflagration  crept 
tip  almost  to  our  doorstep.  Whether  the 
bluze  can  now  be  quenched  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  Is  blazing  at  white  heat  In  e^cr- 
widenlng  circles.    No  one  can  feel  safe. 

Just  as  this  is  the  most  terriffic  war  in  all 
history,  so  it  promises  to  cause  the  mot  seii- 
ous  dislocations  of  business  aiid  the  mo.^t 
serious  effect  on  nctlvllles — professional,  oc- 
cupational, and  personal,  cf  all  time.  Th« 
eflect  is  already  seen  and  soon  will  gain  tre- 
mendous momentum. 

The  dislocations  referred  to  are  due  to  two 
piimary  causes.  First,  the  prodtiction  for  war 
requires  such  qviantltles  of  material  and  such 
a  vaiit  amount  of  lalxir  that  mat«rial  and 
labor  ior  the  production  of  civilian  goods  are 
largely  unavailable.  Second,  the  cost  of  all 
this  huge  governmental  ovitlay  mvist  be  i^ald 
through  taxation  and  through  borrowings 
from  the  citizens,  which  In  turn  must  be  pnld 
buck  later  by  additional  taxes.  The  result  Is 
a  curtailment  In  purchasing  power  during  the 
v.ar  and  after  the  war. 

Some  materials  used  for  wnr  purposes  are 
unlimited  In  quantity.  But  many  mnieriula 
and  many  kinds  of  labor  are  not  Therefore 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  materials  and  l«l)or 
for  the  production  of  civilian  goods.  The 
ahortnge  In  labor  ih  increased  also  by  reaaon  of 
the  large  number  of  young  men  drafted  and 
to  be  Inducted  Into  military  »ervlee  It  la 
now  calculated  by  the  bei.1  authorities  that 
the  inllllary  and  war^BoiHU  prtnluotlon  efT*  rl 
will  take  half  the  manpower  and  more  than 
lialf  ot  the  raw  mateilaiii  of  the  Nation  'I'h* 
olher  half  cannot  j^oimiblv  pr»Hlurt>  and  dla- 
tiilnite  tlie  full  normal  i  the 

nvihun  i<opulatlun      lln  I  t>e 

rxtrrme  ahoitagr*  In  gooda,      li  alao, 

tiiere  will  he  lea*  gooqa  Vo  aell,  ii      u  ■  i.i»  to 
transport,  leaa  goodi  to  consume. 

The  net  rmult  ot  all  this,  m  the  writer 
views  It,  Is  about  as  follow*: 

The  five  to  Mvrn  million  men  in  military 
service  are  quite  largely  eliminated  an  an 
economic  factor  because  of  their  nonproduc- 
tive activity  nnd  relatively  small  wages  re- 
ceived. Tlie  30.000.000  to  be  engaged  in  war 
materials  production  will  earn  tremendous 
n mounts  In  the  aggregate,  but  will  have 
limited  opportunity  to  buy  goods  with  ihCKC 
earnings.  The  balance  of  the  earning  popu- 
lation consists  of  agriculturists  and  the  rest 
of  the  civilian  population.  The  agricultur- 
ists will  probably  earn  a  much  larger  sum 
than  normally.  They  will  pay  larger  taxes 
hut  will  have  larger  amounts  left  with  which 
to  buy  manufactured  goods.  These  goods, 
as  stated  tiefore,  will  be  scarce  because  cf 
fcarclty  of  raw  materials  and  scarcity  of 
manufacturing  facilities.  The  "rest  of  the 
civilian  population"  referred  to.  will  as  far 
lis  possible  produce  and  distribute  the  goods 
for  their  own  requircmenu,  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  agriculturists,  and  for  the  re- 
quirement*  of  the  20.000,000  engaged  in  war- 
goods  production.  New  workers,  principally 
women,  will  be  recruited  and  trained  into 
this  service.  But,  when  it  is  realized  that, 
normally,  it  requires  all  of  those  engaged  in 
war  and  war  production  ftow,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  balance,  to  produce  the  goods  which 
iKith  of  these  groups  normally  ccmume.  it 
Is  easily  understood  why  half  of  that  num- 
»)er  cannot  possibly  produce  the  goods  that 
fire  normally  required.  On  top  of  all  this, 
when  it  is  realized  that  much  of  the  ma- 
terial used  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for 
civilian  use  is  not  obtainable  at  all,  liecause 
it  is  commandeered  for  military  purpyofees. 
nnd  when  many  other  materials  are  avail- 
able only  in  limited  quantities  or  rationed 
quantities,  then  it  easily  can  be  seen  why 
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(h^rc  will  be  tever«  •hortages 
good!. 

Whkt  will  be  the  retult  on  buslli«M  or  on 

eur   economic   life,   of   all   this   d  slocatlon? 
It  would  «eem  to  be  about  as  folic  ws: 

The   war-goods-production   Industries   will 
earn  vast  »ua;«     However,  under  t 
thx  laws  and  thOM  to  be  enacted 
retain  lesa  In  their  surpluses  t^l.l 
For  instance,   the  huge  United   S 
Corporation  paid  Federal  taxes  of  l85.000.000 
In  1940   leaving  1102  000  GOO  In  neq  earnings. 
For    1941    they    will    pay    Federal 
•  180.000  000    and   rt-tam    onl. 
and  twelve    millions    net     T;   - 
Increased    »95  000.000    but    their 
Ings    increased    only    $10,000,000. 
der    the   proposed    new    law    they 
much    less   net    than    was    earned 
Therefore,    as    far     as     the     war-^ocd5-pro- 
ductlcn    manufacturers    are      :;. 
net     resTjlt     will     be     negat.. 
'    -    "9      In      these      industries 

y   more   than   normally.   wU; 
more  taxes,  and   Because  person. i 
will  be  curtailed,  they  wi:i   b»   i; 
more  money     The>  will  be  e:.-  :  - 
buy  Government  securities      T. 
1st  win  be  ailected  quite  Blmil.  : 
earner  and  probably  will  save  his 
the  same  way.    The  manufacturer 
foi  civilian  use  wui  produce  much 
than  formerly,  by  reason  of  shorta 
materials    and    shortage    of    labor 
only  about  one-half  the  number  * 


le  present 
they  will 

'   '•..PTly. 
■-   Steel 


taxes    of 

hundred 
r    taxes 

liet    earn- 

And     ua- 

wlU    earn 

In    1940. 


gaged  In  this  activity  each  will  be  c,uite  fully 
and  prcfltably  occupied.  However  .  --  per- 
sons also  will  pay  much  higher  t.  .  -  .. ..J  In 
the  end  will  be  no  better  off.  except  that  they 
will  be  in  position  to  continue  in  their 
established  bualnesses  after  the  uar  The 
real  c«i3ualty  of  the  dislocation.  It  seems  to 
the  writer.  Is  the  distributor  of  civil  an  goods 
His  services  cannot  bs  transformed  to  activi- 
ties connected  with  war-goods  pinduction. 
By  reason  of  the  v*st  decrease  in  tlie  quantity 
of  civilian  goods  available,  the  tra  ^spcrters. 
the    wholesalers,    and    the   re-,  :    such 

goods  will  be  very  adversely  a^c  td.  Ap- 
proximately only  half  the  usitol  q\  antlty  oX 
goods  will  be  tranerorted  or  sold. 

So.  as  we  see  it.  this  is  the  general  Situation: 

Wage  earners Gain 

War -goods  manufacturers  ..   Nolo;^    r^ea.n 

Agnculturists Gai: 

Civilian -goods  producers N    i:.^   ;.:ga:n 

Distributors  and  allied 

aervices N\t  1^ 

The  Government  cas  enacted  lars-;  to  make 
the  war  effort  effective  It  has  enacted  laws, 
also,  to  attempt  to  scften  the  shocks,  the 
terrible  Impacts  of  the  effects  of  w;  r  on  the 
ciTtllan  population  First  and  fore  Tic^t  the 
Goremment  Insists  on  having  whitever  it 
needs  to  prosecute  the  war.  namely,  men  and 
money  and  materials.    Thus  the  draft,   the 


or  other 
attempts 

war  ar^ 
by  price 


heary  taxes,  the  control  of  all  war 
materials  The  Government  also 
to  control  the  coet  of  materials  for 
prices  of  gcxxls  for  consumer  U5e 
control  legislation  It  Is  a  very  dlffiiilt  thing 
to  do,  but  the  effort  Is  commended  by  all 
thoughtful  and  unselfi5h  people  Tlic  manu- 
facturer ever  aims  to  keep  prices  c  iwn  and 
succeeds.  The  processor  likewise  si  rives  al 
ways  to  produce  and  prepare  feed  st  pplies  at 
lowest  possible  cost  The  distribute 
wise  does  everything  his  ingenuity  cm  devise 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  transferring  goxls  from 
the  manufacturer  to  the  ccnr'-in  er 
efforts  of  these  two  factors — :: 
and  distributors — exemplify  t^.c 
system  at  its  best.  The  net  result 
tclal  to  all.  However,  there  are  elejnents  In 
our  economic  life  who.  mistakenly,  hi  ve  a  dlf 
ferent  philosophy.  The  agriculturist  and  the 
wage  e.irner  rather  erroneously  believe  that 
high  prices  and  high  dollar  wages  are  de- 
sirable. Naturally  u  is  very  difficult  to  make 
proper  adjustments  or  to  secure  the  ideal  bal 
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I  ance.  but  the  history  of  our  economic  system 
proves  concluflvely  that  high  prices  for  farm 
products  Bfe  not  an  unmixed  bltsilng,  and 
that  high  dolhiT  wa^'es  for  labor  are  not  neces- 
sarily a  high  real  wage,  but  quite  often  the 
very  opposite.  So  the  price  control  legisla- 
tion Is  commendable,  though  peculiarly  It 
has  little  control  over  the  two  elements  which 
now  most  ne«"d  control,  namely,  labor  and 
agriculture  This  situation  exemplifies  one 
of  the  weaknesses  of  our  democratic  system 

A    brief    reference    to    the    practical    steps 
taken  to  control  supplies  for  war  purposes  as 
I   well  as  efforts  to  control  prices  will  perhaps 
I   be  of  Interest. 

.^'.!  are  familiar  with  some  steps  the  Gov- 
P--  nient    has    taken.     The    War    Production 
Beard    has    aiithorlty    to    appropriate    to    Its 
use    any   matt  rials    It    needs      The    Office   of 
Price  Administration  exercises  authority  over 
prices,   within   the   limits   permitted   by   the 
f-OTn  bloc  and  labor  blcx  of  Congress.     The 
War    Production    Board    started    off    by    ap- 
propriating most  of  the  base  metals.    Alum- 
inum   was    taken    ever    entirely      Steel    was 
pl.iced  on  an  allocation  basis.     Priorities  were 
established  which  provided  the  order  In  which 
steel  products  were  to  be  allocated.     As  war 
production   Ic creases,   the   amount   allocated 
for  civUlan  usr  declines      Today,  for  Instance, 
nails  and  bale  ties  may  be  secured  on  a  basis 
of    100    percei.t   of   the    1940   purcha.ses,   not 
1941.     Allotment  is  made,  however,  on  a  quar- 
terly basis  and  depends,  also,  on  whether  the 
mill   the   distributor  usually   buys  from   can 
furnish  the  material.     Barbed  wire  or  other 
fencing  is  on  a  basis  of  70  percent  of  1940  pur- 
chases with  the  same  restrictions  regarding 
supplies.     Sheet  metal  and  rocflng  are,  the- 
oretically, on  .i  70  percent  basis,  but  actually 
none  Is  now  tivailable.    Pipe  Is  available  up 
to  70  percent  of  1940.    Production  of  tires  Is 
cut  80  to  90  percent,  with  amazing  restrictions 
as  to  sale.     In  the  appliance   line,  domestic 
refrigerators   are   out,   with   stcxks  on   band 
frozen.    Washing     machines     .re     curtailed 
sharply.     Gas   ranges   are    out    fifty    percent. 
Ammunition     and     firearms    are     restricted 
sharply       Gas    ranges    are    but    50    percent. 
Manila  rope  Is  out.  sisal  uncertain.     We  esti- 
mate  now   that  we   shall   be  able  to  secure 
less    than    50    percent    of    our    purchases    of 
hardware   Items  last  year.     In  groceries  tne 
rules  change  from  day  to  day.    Sugar,  first. 
Is  on  a  basis  of  80  percent  of  the  sales  of 
1941.     That   left,    the    policing   Job    to    the 
wholesaler.     New  regulations  are  coming  out 
which    will    give    the    consumer,    on    stamp 
certificates.  8  ounces  of  sugar  per  person  per 
week      These   certificates   are    turned    In    to 
the   retailer,    who    turns    them    over   to    the 
wholesaler,  who.  in  tiirn.  delivers  them  to  the 
refiner     The  plan  for  eating-houses  is  yet  to 
be  worked  out.     In  canned  goods,  some  items 
are  limited   to  75  percent  of  the   1940  pack. 
Others  are  not  restricted.     But  certain  sized 
cans  are   now   prohibited,   to   save  tin.     E>ry 
pack  vegetables,  such  as  beans,  may  be  canned 
no  more      That  kind   of  fcxxl  must  be  pre- 
pared  now   by   the  good   housewife.    Of   in- 
terest. I  am  sure.  Is  canned  dog  food,  which 
now  is  completely  out.     In   this  connection 
It   Is  amazing   to   know   that    more   tin    has 
been  used  in  the  past  In  canning  dog  food 
than    has    been    used    In   canning   tomatoes 
or  corn.     Scups.  such  as  Campbell's,  will  be 
limited  to  three  varieties. 

This  brief  recital  shows  some  restrictions. 
There  are  many  more.  The  mail  of  a  bus- 
inessman Is  flooded  with  new  orders  and 
new  Interpretations.  Price  ceilings  are  also 
set  and  there  will  be  more,  but  xmless  wages 
or  raw  materials  advance  there  will  be  little 
need  of  much  price  control,  because  the  com- 
petitive system  Is  still  In  vogue. 

Yes,  Indeed,  the  repercussions  of  this  war, 
like  the  war  Itself,  are  the  greatest  of  all 
time.  As  pointed  out,  various  segments  of 
the  population  will  be  affected  quite  differ- 
ently during  the  war.  But  in  the  end  all 
suffer.    For  the  after-effects  of  war  are  cata- 


dysmlc.  However,  If  1  correctly  apprnlst  th« 
temper  of  the  American  people,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  take  the  bitter  w.th  the  less  bltf«r, 
to  do  anything  and  everything  required  with- 
out whimpering,  to  make  any  and  all  sacrifices 
for  the  Nation,  and  to  die.  If  need  be,  that 
"this  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  .'rom 
the  earth." 
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EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1942 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Indianapolis,  where  the  first  nationa.  en- 
campment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  was  held  In  1866.  was  host  to 
the  seventy-sixth  national  encampment 
last  week. 

Three  score  and  ten  veterans,  ranging 
In  age  from  93  to  106.  were  in  attendi  nee, 
the  survivors  of  an  organization  wtiich 
at  its  peak  numbered  409,489. 

Mark  R.  Gray,  of  Indianapolis,  a  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  par  excellence,  wa;  the 
director-general  of  the  arrangement ;  for 
the  encampment,  and  presided  at  a  great 
campfire  held  in  English's  Opera  House 
on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  September 
16.  The  theater  was  packed,  every  foot 
of  standing  space  being  occupied.  The 
Marine  Band  furnished  the  music.  Gen. 
Prank  T.  Hines,  administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  was  an  honored  guest. 
Sentiment  was  combined  with  humor  in 
the  talks  made  by  the  veterans  of  the 
war  which  ended  77  years  ago  and  all 
were  warm  In  their  praise  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Hoosier  capital,  which  hSLs  a 
record  of  having  entertained  six  national 
encampments  of  the  Grand  Army. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  to  the  veterans  on  that 
occasion.    My  address  was  as  follows: 

Mr  Gray,  commander  In  chief,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Army,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men, it  is  a  trait  of  human  nature  that  when 
we  approach  the  evening  of  life  our  minda 
revert  reverently  and  longingly  to  the  place 
of  our  birth,  around  which  cluster  the  hal- 
lowed memories  of  childhood  It  Is  fit  and 
proper  that  the  little  group  of  revered  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Army  cf  the  Republic  whom 
we  have  with  us  tonight  should  return  to 
Indianapolis  tt  hold  their  seventy-sixth  na- 
tional encampment,  for  It  was  in  this  city 
that  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was 
cradled.  And  It  Is  altogether  appropriate 
that  we  who  are  rooted  In  the  soil  of  Indiana 
should  assemble  here  tonight  In  loving  hom- 
age to  greet  these  few  remaining  saviors  of 
the  Union  and  to  lay  our  garlands  at  their 
feet.  There  are  times  when  the  tongue  can- 
not speak  the  language  cf  the  heart,  and  If 
our  words  on  this  occasion  seem  weak  and 
Impotent  to  express  the  love  that  Is  In  cur 
hearts,  we  want  these  Illustrious  visitors  to 
know  that  we  are  proud  of  our  guests  and  that 
we  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  they  have 
bestowed  upon  us  by  their  coming. 

When  the  tattered  and  bedraggled  veterans 
of  the  Union  Army,  tired  and  footsore  but 
Inexpressibly  happy,  marched  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  In  Washington  in  the  grand 
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ncvci  pay  u  llic  t-ttji  wc  owe  the  v!r!  ::.  u'- 
Union  soldiers." 

It  it  In  that  spirit  that  wt  s,.  i:e  you  to- 
night— heroes  of  the   Granr:   .^m.yl 

If  we  H  i  -lers  have  to  admit  that  the 
Grand  A- :..\  '.  the  Republic  was  not  born  In 
Illinois  we  nevertheless  can  lay  proud  claim 
to  the  fact  tl'at  It  received  Its  swaddling 
clothes  right  hew  \u  'he  city  of  Indianapolis. 
Its  first  national  f  i.c^mpmr nt  was  held  here 
76  years  ago,  starr.nt:  *  n  N  ^^mber  20,  1866. 
Between  Its  first  and  its  latt,  the  one  now  in 
progress,  four  ether  national  encampments 
have  been  held  In  Indianapolis — the  fifteenth, 
June  15  and  16,  1881:  the  twenty-seventh, 
September  6  and  7,  1893;  the  fifty-fourth, 
September  19  to  25,  1920,  and  the  fifty-fifth, 
September  25  to  29.  1921.  In  playing  host  six 
times  to  the  Grand  Army.  Indianapolis  has 
become  Indelibly  Interwoven  In  the  annals 
of  this  great  and  historic  organization. 

The  privilege  I  have  of  attending  the  pres- 
ent encampment  and  of  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  these  men  who  fought  that  America  might 
live,  gives  me  a  tremendous  thrill  personally, 
because  it  brings  precious  memories  to  my 
mind.  Forty-nine  years  ago  this  month  I 
did  my  first  major  Job  of  newspaper  report- 
ing when  I  covered  the  twenty-seventh  na- 
tional encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  in 
this  city  for  the  Indianapolis  Sun. 

I  had  been  raised  on  a  farm  in  eastern  In- 
diana In  a  heavily  forested  section  when  the 
wilderness  was  still  more  a  fact  than  a  mem- 
ory, and  the  year  before  the  encampment 
I  had  come  to  the  State  capital  greener  than 
the  grass  of  my  native  Fayette  County  hljls. 
but  fired  with  a  boyish  spirit  of  adventure  and 
an  ambition  to  enter  newspaper  work  A 
year's  experience  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
newspaper  reporting  had  equipped  me.  In  the 
opinion  of  my  superiors,  with  a  degree  of 
proficiency  suiflclent  to  enable  me  to  tackle 
this  big  assignment. 

I  had  very  competent  assistance  from  a 
bright  and  exceedingly  capable  young  man 
who  was  ptibllclty  director  for  the  encamp- 
ment. That  young  man  was  William  For- 
tune, who  died  recently  full  of  years  and 
honors.  Col.  Ell  Lilly,  the  founder  of  Ell 
Lilly  &  Co.,  known, and  honored  throughout 
the  Nation,  was  the  director  general  of  the 
vast  and  highly  systematized  organization 
that  was  created  to  entertain  the  veterans. 

That  memorable  Grnnd  Army  reunion  of 
half  a  century  ago  Is  still  vividly  vignetted 
on  my  memory  At  that  time  the  Grand 
Army  had  397.223  members  and  more  than 
lOO.doO  attended  the  encampment  Indian- 
apolis then  had  a  population  of  only  105.436, 
so  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  conges- 
tion In  our  streets  and  the  approaches  to  the 
tented  reservations  set  apart  as  living  quar- 
ters for  the  visitors.  On  one  day  42  special 
trains  arrived  at  the  union  station  loaded  to 
the  guards  with  veterans  and  members  of  the 
auxiliary,  and  regular  trains  were  run  In  two 
sections  of  10  and  12  cars  each  The  sol- 
diers' monument  was  dazzllngly  Illuminated. 
Stand  pipes  50  feet  high  had  been  erected  on 
the  State  Capitol  grounds,  from  the  top?  of 
which  flar^  flames  of  natural  gas.  advertis- 
ing an  Indiana  product  that  has  long  since 
disnppear3d.  In  an  enormovis  night  meeting 
at  Tomllnson  Hall  Benjamin  Harrison  wel- 
comed the  boys  In  blue  and  Commander  In 
Chief  A.  G.  Welssert  responded  In  a  speech  In 
which  he  said  with  much  feeling; 

"We  recognize  that  Indianapolis  Is  In  thor- 
ough accord  with  this  organization.  We  no- 
tice It  In  the  decoration-  v.  riotlce  It  In  the 
hospitality  of  Its  cltizc;.."  'Hiey  showed  it 
during  that  great  war  from  1861  to  1866.  In- 
diana was  the  soldiers'  f'i^'-d  then.  It  has 
always  been  the  soldier^    f:.'*  d,  and  tonight 
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we  have  this  grand  demonstration  proving 

that  It  continues  to  be  the  soldiers'  Irlend  " 
May  we  not  tonight  l«v  t,i  nur  hearts  the 
soothing  unction  thai  '\:p  words  spoken  In 
this  city  by  the  con-n-<  . n  m  chief  nearlv  50 
years  ago  etill  ring  i  j.  that  Indiana  Is  still 
thf  M  id.t  r-'  fr-:,'Md? 

I  .  '•■:>'•  ^:  'id  reunion  of  the  long  ago  I 
mingled  with  •;  *  v  rrans  in  their  daylight 
hours  and  attt:.;;ed  their  campflres  at  night 
and  listened  to  a  thousand  thrillmg  stories  of 
danger  and  valor  as  they  lived  over  and  ever 
again  their  harrowing  experiences  on  the  bat- 
tlefields, and  I  viTote  reams  and  reams  of 
newspaper  copy  with  a  lead  pencil,  the  type- 
writer not  having  yet  made  Its  appearnnce  I 
had  never  Imagined  there  were  so  many  bands 
in  the  world  as  were  represented  at  that  en- 
campment I  had  never  heard  anything  like 
so  many  strains  of  martial  music,  nor  had  I 
ever  seen  so  many  gallant  men  on  horseback. 
Automobile  transportation  was  still  Ictcked  in 
the  bosom  of  the  unknown  future,  and  It 
was  Inspiring  to  see  the  great  number  of 
beautiful  horses  with  expert  riders  In  the 
grand  parade,  when  22.000  veterans  partici- 
pated, led  by  Gen.  James  R  Carnahan.  the 
grand  marshal,  on  a  spirited  charger.  As 
long  as  I  live  that  colorful  panorama  will 
stand  cut  In  my  recollection 

The  idea  that  burgeoned  forth  into  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  conceived 
In  the  brains  of  two  men — one  a  man  of 
science  and  the  other  a  man  of  God.  Both 
wore  the  uniform  of  their  country,  and  they 
were  tentmates  and  comrades  on  many  weary 
marches,  including  Sherman's  pilgrimage  to 
the  sea.  These  men  were  Dr  B  F  Stephen- 
son and  Rev.  W.  J.  Rutledge,  the  former  a 
major  and  the  latter  a  chaplain,  both  of  the 
Fourteenth  Illinois  Infantry.  Dr.  S'ephcn- 
son  is  described  as  an  unusual  character,  very 
much  of  an  idealist,  who  gazed  far  into  the 
future  and  dreamed  dreams  of  the  brother- 
hood of  men.  It  was  in  February  186-i,  when 
they  were  tramping  with  Sherman,  that  the 
doctor  unfolded  his  Idea  of  a  national  broth- 
erhood of  soldiers  to  the  chaplain,  who  caught 
the  doctors  vision  and  was  completely  capti- 
vated by  It.  The  basic  Idea  was  that  it  was 
to  be  an  organization  founded  on  the  close 
camaraderie  that  exists  among  veterans  who 
have  fought  and  suffered  together.  The 
motif  of  the  organization  as  conceived  by 
these  two  veterans  was  perhaps  best  expressed 
by  a  poem  that  had  a  wide  circulation  about 
that  time  among  the  boys  In  blue: 

"There  are  bonds  of  all  sorts  in  this  world 

of  ours. 
Fetters  of  friendship  and  ties  of  flowers. 

And  true  lovers'  knots.  I  ween; 
The  boy  and  the  girl  are  bound  by  a  kiss. 
But  there  Lb  never  a  bond,  old  friend,  like 
this: 
We  have  drunk  from  the  same  canteen." 

Most  of  the  dreams  of  the  Illinois  dcx:tor 
may  have  been  visionary,  but  here  was  one 
that  turned  out  to  be  a  reality.  He  lived  to 
see  the  campflres  of  the  Grand  Army  burning 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  fraternal  note  he 
struck  swelled  Into  a  glorious  anthem.  The 
brotherhood  he  founded  grew  and  flourished 
until  it  attained  a  peak  membership  of 
409,489  in  1890.  The  name  which  the  doctor 
adopted  for  his  organization  was  suggested 
by  Napoleon's  "Grand  Army  of  France."  so 
changed  as  to  make  It  adaptable  to  otor 
Republic. 

The  call  for  the  flrst  national  encampment 
designated  Indianapolis  as  the  meeting  place. 
It  was  sent  out  In  general  orders  No.  13  from 
Springfield.  Ill  .  by  Dr  Stephenson,  as  provi- 
sional commander  In  ch'ef  on  October  31. 
1866.  and  the  20th  fi  v  rl  •:  e  month  follow- 
ing was  set  as  thr  iiatt'  f   r  convening. 

Indianapolis  h-  r.hp  :  :ne  of  the  first  na- 
tional rr.rnmprr.en  v.;,-^  a  city  of  fewer  than 
45,000  i:.i..i;:.-ai:.:s  bug  &'.idltcriums  available 
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for  luch  a  gathering  «  l  ;,  u  j  v,  i^  de- 
cided to  hold  the  first  national  encampment 
In  Morrison's  Opera  Hall  which  stood  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Maryland  and  Meridian 
Streei,^  >  f.  w  squares  from  where  we  are  at 
a;  the  ;  .i  time      The  owner  was  William 

H.  Morrison,  a  prominent  businessman  of  In- 
dianapolis. This  building  had  a  short  ahrlft. 
A  few  years  later  or.  to  be  exact,  on  January 
17.  1870,  John  B  Gough  was  lecturing  to  a 
packed  house  when  the  building  caught  fire. 
A  ccKil-headed  preacher  In  the  audience  as- 
sumed the  task  of  evacuating  the  premlaea 
without  creat!  v  u  p.anlc  The  lecturer  saw 
his  audience  nu.  ;  ^r  away  but  he  could  not 
divine  the  cause  When  the  hall  was  nearly 
deserted  he  was  told  that  the  building  was 
on  fire.  Fire-flghtlng  facilities  in  those  daya 
vrere  crude  and  Ineffectual  The  building 
v/as  destroyed  with  a  loss  of  $250,000  A 
bronze  tablet  now  marks  the  spot  as  the  plac^ 
where  the  first  encampment  of  the  Grand 
Army  was  held. 

Ten  States  and  the  District  of  CoUimbla 
were  represented  at  this  first  encampment,  the 
States  being  Illinois.  Missouri.  Kansas.  Wis- 
consin. New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio  Iowa. 
Kentucky,  and  Indiana  The  battle  flag?  of 
Indiana  regiments  were  gorgeously  displayed 
on  the  stage  A  dramatic  highlight  wa?  the 
unheralded  appearance  of  Oliver  P  Morton, 
the  war  Governor  of  Indiana,  at  the  evening 
session.  The  audience  went  wild  In  re- 
sponding to  a  tremendous  ovation  Governor 
Morton  said  that  the  Army  had  saved  the 
Nation,  and  the  result  of  the  struggle  had 
shewn  It  to  be  "the  grandest  Army  of  any 
nation  In  the  world." 

"The  gratitude  of  the  Government  is  due 
to  the  men  who  saved  it.  and  that  gratitude 
will  grow  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  years 
Increase,"  the  Governor  said 

Thtis  was  launched  the  Grand  Array  of  the 
Republic,  an  organization  which  from  this 
small  beginning  became  so  potent,  so  shot 
full  of  fraternallsm.  catholicity,  and  patri- 
otic enterprise  that  I  think  It  can  truthfully 
be  said  it.  more  than  anything  else,  brought 
about  the  final  step  in  our  national  unifi- 
cation. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  war  so  dlCBcult 
for  men  to  enter.  The  foes  in  the  confiict 
were  men  who  spoke  the  same  language,  be- 
lieved In  the  same  principles  of  honor,  pro- 
fessed the  same  religion,  and  often  were  chil- 
dren of  the  same  mother  Grant,  the  leader 
of  the  Grand  Army,  set  the  pace  for  the  re- 
conciliation when  with  magnificent  magna- 
nimity he  told  the  southern  soldiers  at  Ap- 
pomattox that  they  might  take  their  horses 
home  with  them,  as  they  "would  need  them 
for  the  spring  plowing  "  Tcxiiy  North  and 
South  are  united  In  the  perfect  union  which 
Lincoln  longed  for,  but  which  he  did  not  live 
to  see. 

No  more  shall  the  war  cry  bt-ver. 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead. 

History  will  record  that  the  cause  for  which 
these  men  fought  from  1861  to  1865  was  not 
an  evanescent  and  temporary  phase  but  It 
marked  a  real  dedication  of  the  services 
of  the  Nation  to  the  noblest  objective  any 
nation  could  ever  conceive — the  cause  of 
human  freedom  In  the  74  years  of  national 
existence  from  1787  until  1861  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  man  were  dry  and  musty  themes 
for  academicians  to  pore  over,  for  there  were 
no  developments  in  those  years  to  demon- 
strate the  resiliency  and  dependability  of  otir 
Government  to  meet  the  test  of  guaranteeing 
liberty  and  the  protection  of  human  rights  to 
tnose  under  our  fiag  Democracy  lay  dor- 
mant throughf^ut  all  those  years 

Then  came  the  crisis  over  slavery  and  It 
Immediately  broxight  the  te*t,  as  with  the 
crash  of  a  million  thundeibDiis.    Ournajceul 
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iJemocracy,  activated  by  the  is 
C:vll  War.  changed  overnight  Ii 
active  to  a  virile  democracy.  I 
Vital,  p  force,  dedicating 

a   rtnev  ::ssecratiun  and 

purptkie    expressed    by    the    gre 
Thoxas  Jeflerson,  when  he  said: 
"I  have  swcrn  upcn  the  altar  ( 
nal  h  jstility  to  every  form  of 
the  rntnd  of  man  " 

l>-  •  on  the  march 

6a\  5  nnd  It  has 

march   ever  since   in   enlarged 
fields  of  action,  and  It  Is  on  the 
V/hen  our  democracy  first  found 
t.ie  early  Jixties.  us  cbjective  v.a: 
black  man.  whose  back  had   bet 
Whose  spirit  had   been   broken 
tunes  of   unrequited    toil.     Now 
years  after  the  War  between  the  S 
li«~e  in  all  of  lis  fury,  our  democ 
with  other  forces  of  righteousness 
In  a  global  effort  to  guarantee 
everywhere    the    dignity    of    free 
women. 

It  !«  lnterp«tlne  to  trare  the  v 
In  A  .t  democracy 

pat'-  i.^t  four  score  y 

rote  how  it  has  translated  Itseif 
priate  events  always  in  the  direct 
dom  and  the  hit^her  aspirations  of 
The  analogy  of  puipose  that  runs 
cf  thefe  changing  and  dramatic 
perlect.     First,    we    have    the    wa 
from    human    wrisis    the    tjonos 
fought   by  the  soldiers  oi  the  Ui 
last    remaining    surv.vors    are    c 
guests   tonight.     In    1898   the 
men  heard  the  cries  of  anguish  c 
Cuba,  and  with  the  same  love  cm 
In  their  hearts  that  had  inspired  i 
they  struck  the  shackles  cf  Span 
from  t^.e  Cubans  and  set   them 
came  World  War  No.  1,  and  the  g 
t:if  se  guests  cf  curs  fought  to  mak^ 
fafe   for  democracy      And    new. 
In  the  same  noble  tradition,  the  ^ 
sons  cf  these  honored  guests  of  ou 
tin. .r  part  on  the  far-flung  fronts 
war.   each    generation    having   so 
own  way  and  time  to  make  Its  con 
a  better  worJd  for  the  succeeding 
Euch    is   dcm  cracy.   functioning 
find  Just'.fyinjT  In   every  generati 
dom  and   confidence  of  the  foref  i 
pJa~ed  their  faith  In  it. 

Today  democracy  Is  facing  it«  sii 
Ifnge      It    must    do   or   die      The 
the   Axis   Powers   at    Pearl    Harbc 
precipitated    a   new   world    Issue 
now  Is  not  the  enslavement  of  the 
but  the  enslavement  of  the  world 
Alls  has  done  to  the  churches  a 
tcries  of  Germany  by  seizing  then 
verting  them  into  barracks  is  an 
what  It  will  do  to  Christianity  w 
the  chance.     What  it  did  to  Lidice 
1:. I. Kent    people    of    an    entire    v 
slaughtered,  and   what  It  has  do: 
dreds  upon  hundreds  of  blameles 
who  were  stood  up  against  walls  . 
an  earnest  of  what  It  will  do  to  h 
satisfy  its  beastly  whims. 

This  is  no  time  to  rake  over  the 
of  the  past,  to  discuss  the  mistake: 
cf  loreign  po'.icy  in  recent  years 
bcr  ended  all  of  that.     It  Is  enou^ 
that  by  that  foul  blow,  delivered  i 
moment  when  our  President  was 
peace  overtures  to  the  Emperor  of 
Axis  has  put   democracy  s  back 
It  IS  a  condition  and  not  a  theo 
confronts  us.     The  liberty  of 
and  children,  the  very  future  of 
and  all  that  is  connoted  in  the 
•free  enterprise."  have  been  put 

this    mad    combination    of    u 

The  only  sensible  thing  for  Amer 
Is    to    forget    the    honest    di 
past  and  move  forward,  a  united 
face   the  Tremendous  responsibll 
future.     This  is  net  an  Isolat: 
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is  not  an  Interventionist's  war;  It  Is  our  war; 
it  is  humanity's  war. 

Many  cf  us  who  were  charged  with  some 
degree  of  responsibility  were  reluctant  to 
take  the  steps  leading  to  conflict.  We  had 
done  everything  it  was  humanly  possible  for 
us  to  do  to  keep  America  out  of  war  and  out  of 
foreign  entanglements.  We  had  voted  every 
dollar  needed  for  preparedness,  but.  ch.  hew 
we  dreaded  the  thought  that  our  t>oys  might 
be  plunged  into  the  horrors  of  modern  war- 
fare. Oh,  how  we  hoped  and  prayed  for  peace. 
Just  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  great,  kind- 
hearted  man,  who  was  born  as  lowly  as  the 
Son  of  God  and  whose  concern  all  through 
his  life  was  always  for  the  lowly,  hoped  and 
prayed  that  the  bitter  cup  of  war  might  pass 
away  But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  treacherous 
attack  directed  by  the  Axis  at  Ptarl  Harbor, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  over  2.000  cf  our 
own  people  and  the  maiming  of  many  others, 
brought  the  war  with  amazing  suddenness  to 
us.  We  knew  then  that  our  worst  feais  had 
been  realized.  We  knew  then  that  we  had  to 
tread  the  winepress  cf  the  battlefield  We 
knew  then  that  the  world  must  be  bathed  In 
blood  and  tears,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
we  cculd  do  to  prevent  it.  Almost  before 
the  smoke  and  confusion  cleared  away  we 
peaca-loving  Representatives  found  our- 
selves voting  fur  six  declarations  of  war  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Thus  there  has  been  cut  cut  for  America 
the  biggest  task  our  country  ever  has  under- 
taken to  perlcrm,  but  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  magnitude.  Is  In  complete  harmony 
with  Ameiican  traditions  and  love  of  liberty 
We  are  operating  now  in  inconceivably  wide 
circles  and  on  many  fronts.  Already  in  this 
war  cur  devotion  to  the  cause  of  world-wide 
freedom  has  been  cemented  with  the  blood  cf 
cur  boys  at  Midway,  at  Eataan,  at  Correg.dor, 
at  the  Solomon  Islands  and  m  the  Coral  Sea. 
Every  American  gun  that  belches  on  the 
Libyan  frontier  proclaims  a  message  cf  de- 
mocracy and  freedom,  and  so  it  is  wherever 
American  soldiers  and  sailers  are  fighting  the 
battles  of  humanity  In  this  gigantic  conflict 
that  encircles  the  world.  African  slaveiy  was 
bad  enough  and  a  burning  disgrace  to  civili- 
zation In  the  world  war  of  tocUiy  our  aim  is 
the  rescue  of  whole  nations  from  the  honors 
of  enslavement,  starvation,  and  the  firing 
squad.  Surely  that  Is  a  challenge  to  patriot- 
ism and  united  effort. 

To  my  mind  it  has  always  seemed  that 
there  was  tremendous  meaning  in  the  words 
that  fell  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
when  He  taught  us  to  pray: 

■"Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  Is  in 
heaven." 

If  the  opinion  of  a  very  humble  being 
means  anything,  we  are  facing  the  worlds 
Armageddon.  We  shall  emerge  from  the 
prtsent  cosmic  conflict  with  something  like 
Ood  s  Kingdom  established  on  earth  or  we 
shall  sink  into  the  blackest  night  of  pagan- 
Ism  the  world  has  ever  known  We  must  go 
either  forward  or  backward.  The  forces  en- 
paged,  the  issues  Involved,  are  too  enormous 
to  permit  any  other  conclusion.  We  have 
reached  the  show-down  that  Is  to  determine 
the  future  of  the  world  and  every  right-think- 
ing person  will  know  where  to  And  his  place. 
I  have  said  that  one  of  the  two  founders  of 
the  Grand  Army  cf  the  Republic  was  a  man 
of  God.  Prayer  has  never  been  absent  from 
the  ceremonies  of  this  great  order.  The  fate 
of  Christianity  and  all  of  the  freedoms  of  the 
sou)  for  which  it  stands  may  be  wrapped  up 
for  20  centuries  in  the  outcome  of  this  war, 
and  while  we  flght.  as  fi^ht  we  must,  we 
should  also  pray.  We  should  strive  to  let  the 
goodness  of  God  shine  on  the  situation  to 
illumine  the  pathway  which  the  Allied  Na- 
tions are  trying  to  open  toward  a  better 
world.  Our  President  spoke  impressively  cf 
the  might  cf  spiritual  force  when  he  said: 
"No  greater  thing  could  come  to  our  land 
today  than  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  religion — 
a  revival  that  would  sweep  through  the  homes 
of  the  Nation  and  stir  the  hearts  of  men  and 


women  of  all  faiths  to  a  realization  cf  their 
belief  in  God  and  their  dedication  to  His  will 
for  themselves  and  for  their  world.  I  doubt 
If  there  Is  any  problem — social,  political,  and 
economic — that  would  not  melt  before  the 
fire  of  such  a  spiritual  awakening." 

Writing  to  Dr.  W.  A.  Shullenbcreer.  of  In- 
dianapolis, a  few  weeks  ago,  the  President  re- 
peated the  same  thought  In  these  striking 
words: 

"Often  in  past  years  I  have  emphasized  the 
need  for  a  revival  of  religion.  Many  times 
have  I  emphasized  that  the  one  solution  of 
the  problems  which  confront  a  distraught 
world  will  be  found  In  a  return  to  the  prac- 
tical application  to  everyday  life — among  na- 
tions as  among  men' — of  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion  as  summed  up 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

Propaganda  Is  often  more  effective  In  war 
than  big  guns  nnd  battles'nlps.  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  encush  use  is  being  made  of 
propaganda.  1  believe  we  should  emblazon 
the  peace  aims  cf  the  United  Nations  over 
the  entire  world,  telling  the  peoples  of  enemy 
and  subjugrted  countries  the  better  things 
that  may  be  expected  in  the  future  if  the 
Allied  Nations  are  entrusted  with  the  recon- 
struction of  the  world  cut  of  the  ashss  of 
the  present  conflict.  I  believe  this  miglit  ac- 
complish wonders  in  driving  a  wecige  between 
the  oppressed  subjects  cf  those  ccuntries  and 
their  tyrannical  rulers,  for  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  people  everywhere  are  Inexpressibly 
weary  of  war;  weary  of  its  griefs  and  heart- 
aches; weary  of  the  pain  It  puts  in  the  hearts 
cf  mothers.  I  *ould  drop  such  leaflets  by 
the  millions,  or  billions,  if  neccisary. 

We  should  be  arranging  for  the  widest  pos- 
sible distribution  In  every  enemy  country  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the 
worlds  new  Magna  Carta,  which  offers  to 
every  country  political  Independence,  eco- 
nomic freedom,  and  the  means  of  su.staining 
life,  and  which  proposes  to  keep  the  lanes  of 
opportunity  forever  open  to  every  nation, 
however  small  and  weak  it  may  be. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  is  founded  on  funda- 
mental Christian  philosophy  It  reccgnizes 
that  the  Creator  of  this  world  made  plenteous 
provision  to  sustain  the  lives  of  the  millions 
who  might  ever  Inhabit  it,  and  that  there  is 
room  enough  for  all  men  if  they  will  accept 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  their  common 
denominator  It  regards  the  earth  as  a  cos- 
mic commonwealth  of  infinite  beauty,  which 
away  back  at  the  dawn  of  creation  God,  the 
loving  Father  of  us  all.  made  ready  for  His 
children.  Vast  fertile  plains  to  yield  the 
things  that  sustain  life,  great  rivers  that  flow 
in  majesty  to  the  seas,  cascades  that  dance 
and  sparkle  in  the  sunlight,  mountain  slopes 
that  rise  in  towering  grandeur  to  the  very 
feet  of  the  Creator  In  the  depths  of  the 
earth  God  deposited  untold  billions  of  tons 
of  coal  to  warm  the  human  family;  in  the 
waterfalls  He  placed  power  without  limit  to 
drive  the  wheels  of  commerce.  All  things 
that  make  for  prosperity,  welfare,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  human  race  are  embraced  in  God's 
gift  to  man  on  the  morning  of  creation. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  recognizes  that  this 
world  was  designed  by  God  for  all  men  and 
that  His  munificence  was  not  Intended  to  be 
confined  to  a  few  selfish  rulers.  It  proposes 
to  guarantee  economic  independence  and 
equal  opportunities  to  all  peoples,  so  that 
they  may  live  contentedly  and  walk  erect  as 
free  men  and  women.  The  Atlantic  Charter 
la  today  the  hope  of  the  earth  What  a 
glorious  challenge  it  is  to  the  cooperation  of 
all  of  the  sorrow-laden  and  distressed  peoples 
of  the  world  in  the  reconstruction  of  a  civili- 
zation that  has  broken  down  under  the 
weight  of  cruelty  and  tyranny! 

Dr.  Stephenson's  grand  'conception  of 
brotherhood,  which  ripened  into  fruition  In 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  has  taken 
on  a  scope  of  which  he.  dreamer  though  he 
was.  would  never  have  dared  io  dream.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  ir  he  were  living  today  he 
would   be   dreaming  another  and  a   greater 
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dream,  a  dream  which,  pray  God,  may  some- 
time find  fulfillment,  a  dream  that  when 
we  get  on  the  other  side  of  this  awful  agony 
we  may  discover  our  new  world,  the  world  our 
Blessed  Saviour  envisioned  and  for  which  He 
gave  His  life;  a  world  of  peace,  sweet  peace, 
permanent  peace,  with  its  unshakable  and 
everlasting  foundation,  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has  taken 
on  a  new  name — the  Grand  Army  of  the 
World!  Once  again,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp 
the  boys  are  marching!  The  principles  cf 
freedom  and  sacred  regard  for  human  rights 
for  which  they  stood  are  the  same  principles 
for  which  we  are  fighting  on  world-wide 
fronts  in  1942.  We  have  heard  the  clarion 
tones  of  the  trumpet  call  to  service  In  this 
war  to  save  freedom  and  civilization. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born 

across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  In  His  bosom  that  transfigures 

you  and  me; 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to 

make  men  free! 


\:':vk.s  ot  the  .-^iijncultural  Commit. ee  ot 
the  House 


REMARKS 


HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn"ES 

Tuesday.  September  22,  1942 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
members  of  the  Agricultural  Committee 
of  the  House  met  on  last  Friday  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  serious  consideration 
to  the  President's  address  delivered  to 
Congress  on  the  7th  of  September  In  re- 
gard to  price-control  legislation,  and  so 
forth. 

I  am  submitting  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  a  statement  issued  by  the  commit- 
tee setting  forth  our  views,  and  I  am 
hoping  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  give  serious  and  careful  thought  to 
the  contents  of  this  statement.  A  copy 
of  this  statement  has  been  submitted  to 
the  President,  Secretary  Wickard.  Leon 
Henderson,  Administrator  O.  P.  A.,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  floor  lead- 
ers of  the  House. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  being  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  reporting  to  the  Con- 
gress on  matters  relating  to  agricultural 
production  and  the  welfare  of  the  producers 
of  the  Nation,  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
President,  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Price  Administrator,  and  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation,  the  following: 

(1)  The  farmers  of  our  Nation  are  ready 
and  wUling  to  undergo  any  sacrifice  necessary 
to  win  the  war  All  they  ask  is  that  the 
President  carry  out  the  message  he  delivered 
to  the  Congress  a  few  months  ago,  that  is, 
that  this  war  be  fought  and  won  on  an 
equality  of  sacrifice. 

(2)  The  farmers  ask  no  more  than  a  fair 
price  for  the  crops  produced  by  their  labor. 
With  regard  to  the  present  law  providing  a 
ceiling  of  1 10  percent  parity  prices,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  minimum  is  only 
85  percent  of  parity,  and  it  was  felt  the 
m.'^ximum  authorized  should  be  some  figure 
above  parity,  in  the  h  ;h  tl.at  in  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  mrj-ket  in-  .  would  receive  an 
average  of  parity  prices  B..'  ;f  the  maxi- 
mum is  to  be  100  perce:,:  p;i::ty  price  or 
the    L.t.iit;t    p;.oe    a'-    a    itxti.t    via'.t',.    'v^l-.^;.- 


ever  Is  the  higher,  as  stated  by  the  President, 
then  surely  the  farmers  should  be  assured 
that   they  will   receive   the  maximum   price. 

(3)  In  the  calculation  of  parity  prices,  it 
is  hoped  that  the  President  will  stand  by 
the  plain  language  of  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  September  7,  1942,  namely,  that 
parity  prices  must  Include  all  costs  of  pro- 
duction, including  the  cost  of  labor.  In 
this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  farm  wage  rates  have  gone  up  more 
than  100  percent  since  the  base  period 
(1909-141.  During  the  same  period,  indus- 
trial wages  have  Increased  approximately  300 
pel  cent. 

(4)  Returns  to  the  producers  always  have 
had.  and  always  will  have,  a  direct  bearing 
on  production.  In  taking  drastic  action  to 
control  inflation,  those  in  authority  should 
not  overlook  the  danger  of  reducing  prices 
below  the  cost  of  production  and  thereby 
bring  about  a  critical  shortage  of  the  food 
and  fiber  necessary  for  our  armed  forces,  our 
civilian  population,  and  allies  Inconsider- 
erate  action  may  soon  bring  about  a  condi- 
tion where  supply  would  be  much  more  im- 
portant than  cost. 

(5)  More  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  wide  difference  between  the  price  the 
farmer  receives  on  the  farm  and  the  price  the 
consumer  pays  In  the  market  place. 

(6)  The  present  threat  of  inflation  has  not 
been  brought  about  by  any  increase  in  farm 
prices.  Rather  it  has  been  retarded  by  the 
enormous  increase  In  production  which  the 
farmers  have  voluntarily  brought  about. 
Certainly  no  fair  person  can  believe  that  the 
farmers,  constituting  25  percent  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation,  receiving  as  cash  income  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  entire  national  in- 
come, or  $10,500,000,000  of  an  estimated  na- 
tional income  of  $113,000,000,000,  can  be 
chargeable  with  being  responsible  for,  or 
contributing  to.    Inflation. 

(7i  It  is  recognized  that  the  parity  prices 
established  on  some  commcxllties  are  un- 
fair, do  not  reflect  the  cost  of  production  and 
are  too  low  to  encourage  the  necessary  pro- 
duction thereof.  Thia  is  particularly  true 
of  those  commodities  now  selling  above 
parity.  In  order  to  maintain  production  of 
such  commodities  the  highest  1942  prices 
should  be  supported. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  September  22,  1942 

Mr.  tli  ;;n  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  follow'.nc  editorial  from  a  Demo- 
cratic pa;xi  the  Columbia  Daily  Trib- 
une, published  in  the  heart  of  "Little 
Dixie,"  in  Missouri: 

REBUKE    SHOULD    AID    WAR    PREPARATION 

Thirty  Americans  preceded  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  fact  that  President  Roosevelt  is  the 
thirty-second  chief  executive  of  the  Nation  is 
due  to  an  interim  of  4  years  between  the  first 
and  second  elections  of  Grover  Cleveland  as 
President.  To  keep  the  record  of  the  years 
correct,  Cleveland's  name  Is  counted  twice 
among  the  names  of  Presidents.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  is  the  thirty-first  individual  to 
serve  as  president  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
the  first  American  t<i  have  broken  the  third 
term  quest  I;  :j  ter:  al  ".;::  he  has  broken 
more  prececifiit.'^  ilaan  a.:  i...-  predecessors. 
Today,  Lt  f ac- i  the  most  momentou-  ..'er- 
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national  issues  any  President  ever  confronted. 
Aside  from  Lincoln  and  Wilson  it  is  perhaps 
true  that  no  other  Chief  Executive  even  ap- 
proximated the  seriousness  of  Issues  brotjpht 
to  the  President  by  virtue  of  his  office  and  his 
resfKinsibillHes  as  Commander  In  ClUef  of  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  Internal  affairs, 
the  President,  dtirlng  his  first  two  terms  as- 
sumed many  prerogatives  over  domestic 
problems  and  that  Congress  gave  him  too 
much  carte  blanche  authority  against  a  loud 
protest  of  the  people.  The  records  will  sliow 
that  as  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  that  he  de- 
clared "We  shall  lose  none  of  our  social  gains" 
because  of  the  war.  By  this  Mr.  Roosevelt 
meant  that  despite  participation  In  the  war 
he  Intended  to  continue  New  Deal  policies 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  back- 
ing the  President  in  his  foreign  policlei,  and 
they  will  continue  to  back  him;  but  Uie 
people  of  this  Nation  want  him  to  recognize, 
as  they  do,  that  the  winning  of  the  war  is  the 
paramount  Issue,  not  alone  for  the  people  of 
America  but  for  the  peoples  of  the  world  All 
over  the  Nation  the  people  have  decried  the 
dominance  of  politics  In  Washington.  They 
have  petitioned  and  Implored  the  adjourn- 
ment of  politics  and  asked  for  war  prepara- 
tions which  win  place  the  United  States  In  a 
position  to  take  its  place  as  a  stimulating 
force  and  bulwark  of  strength  In  offensive 
fighting  against  an  enemy  that  is  winning  on 
all  fronts,  save  for  an  occasional  skirmish 
victory  by  the  United  Nations  The  Nation 
wants  unity  and  cooperation  of  all  classifica- 
tions. We  must  have  unity  and  we  mtist 
have  cooperation  before  we  can  take  the  of- 
fensive. Polities'  and  bickering  among  ad- 
ministration heads  and  al«o  among  labor 
leaders  must  cease. 

Political  meddling  with  State  rights  has 
previously  resulted  dl«u;trously  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  but  It  remained  for  his  own  State — 
New  York — to  give  him  a  rebuke  which 
should  prove  convincing.  Whom  the  people 
of  New  York  choose  to  elect  as  their  Governor 
Is  of  no  concern  to  the  residents  of  other 
States  and  certainly,  in  time?  like  these,  when 
the  Nation  faces  a  llfe-and-denth  struggle,  it 
should  not  concern  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  whom  the  people  have 
placed  an  implicit  trust  to  win  a  war  for  their 
survival. 

President  Roosevelt  asked  for  what  he  got 
In  the  New  York  election.  There  was  no 
occasion  for  him  to  attempt  to  name  the 
Democratic  nominee  of  that  State  for  Gov- 
ernor, as  was  obviously  proven  by  the  results 
of  the  convention  The  Democrnts  knew  who 
they  wanted  to  be  their  Governor,  or  did 
they  resent  the  Interference  of  the  President? 
The  President  is  getting  little  or  no  sympathy 
for  the  defeat  of  his  candidate  either  edi- 
torially or  from  Individual  Democrats 
throughout  the  Nation,  but  he  Is  getting 
plenty  of  criticism  for  not  turning  aU  his 
energies  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  Now 
that  the  President's  candidate  has  t>een  de- 
feated, there  is  no  reason  why  he  cannot 
recognize  the  winning  of  the  war  as  the  pri- 
mary issue  in  Uie  United  States. 
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followmK    article    by    George    Rdt 
Brown  from  the  Detroit  Times  o 
tember  14.  1942: 

BOOSrVELT    WAX    POWEX    V 

IN    CONCR£3S    BLAMED    FOR    CRISIj 

(By  Geo.  Rothwell  Brown) 

Washington.    September    14  —The 
crat:c   majorities   of   the   Senate   and 
are  almost  wholly   responsible  for  the 
that  has  arisen  between  the  Concress 
United  States  and  the  Executive  powe 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  able  to  go  to  the 
can    people,    via    a    radio    broadcast, 
them  bluntly — and  to  serve  notice  udc 
Congress— that    if   the    legislative 
the  Government  does  not  act  as  he  tel 
to  act,  by  a  specified  date,  he  will  . 
set  aside  a  statute,  It  is  because  the 
critic    majorities    controlling    the 
have  built  up  the  Presidency  to  the 
dable  position  It  new  occupies. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  permitted  by  Olngress, 
In  the  transfer  of  the  50  destroyers  tc  Great 
Britain.  2  years  ago.  to  set  aside  a  statute 
which  expressly  prohibited  him  from  doing 
that  very  thing.  It  was  a  statute  h^.  him- 
self, had  signed. 

When  the  President  took  that  acti 
country  was  not   at  war      Moreover. 
time  of  thij  transfer,  in  September 
country  was  not  even  operating  undei 
natio.al    emergency,    which    Mr 
did  not  proclaim — in  a  radio 
May  27.  1941. 

However,   the  country   was  In   a 
*  limited  national  emergency."'  wliatev 
may  have  meant,  which  the  Preside 
claimed  en  September  8.  1939. 

Today  the  President  s  powers.  Inhe 
the    Constitution,    and    in    his 
Commander    in    Chief,    are    enorin 
many  of  them  go  back  to  laws  enactoc. 
ago  as  1812.  as  shown  by  the  compila 
Executive  powers  under  national  emeije 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  at  the 
that  body.  October  4.  1939.  by  the  then 
ney  General.  Frank  Murphy,  since  elev 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  powers  that  a  President  may 
his  capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief,  i 
tually  limited  only  by  the   boldness 
oflBcial  exercising  ihem  in  the  prosecui 
war   and  the   presentation  of    the   Ui 
which  he  is  sworn  by  bis  oath  of  office 

The  war  powers  enumerated  by  A: 
General  Murphy,  in  1939 — and  the  mer^ 
meration  of  them  requires  11  pages  of  [ 
matter— have  since  been  augmented  b 
gress  in  the  social  and  economic  sph 
which  the  present  controversy  now  rag 

In  addition  to  conferring?  upon  the 
dent  very  great  powers,  the  recent  Derr 
CoDgreeses  have  set  v:p  numerous  be 
bureaiis  which  have  exercised  powir 
continue  to  excrcise  powers,  over  and 
these  conferred 

Thus,  the  War  Labor  Board  has  no 
to  regulate  wages,  but  has  done  so.  a 
gotten  away  with  It.     So  complete  ha 
the  party  s  control  over  Congress  that 
been    impossible    to    prevent    the    abilse 
power  by  the  very  crcafares  of  the  Cot  g 

The  responsibility  of  the  Democrati : 
Jcnties  in  control  of  both   branches  if 
Congress  Is  clear,  and  that  party  even  [ 
must  be  Judged  en  its  record  at  the  ta 
history. 

How  far  the  Democratic  lepdership  it  the 
Capitol  has  gone  in  surrender  to  the  1  xecu- 
tive  s  clearly  reve.iled  in  the  statement  made 
by  Speaker  Sam  Raturn.  after  a  lont  con- 
ference with  the  President,  on  the  Issu^  that 
Is  here  discussed.     He  said: 

-I  believe  Congress  should  pass  a  ^imnle 
resolution  to  give  the  President  author 
direction  to  prevent  inflation,  notwit: 
tUo'  all  laws  to  the  contrary  " 

If  the  American  Congress  Is  ready  todav  to 
adept  such  a  resolution,  on  the  tlieon  that 
this  surrender  to  ^he  President  cf  a  jx;f-er  to 
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sweep  aside  any  statute  that  he  deems  detri- 
mental to  the  winning  of  the  war.  is  essential 
to  victory,  it  should  have  the  courage  of  its 
convictions  and  state  the  case  more  frankly. 

It  should  adopt  a  resolution  of  abdication 
and  surrendei  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  President  for  the  duration. 

Happily,  there  is  a  way  In  which  the  Con- 
gress can  redeem  Itself  and  save  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  can  meet  the  President's  wishes  with  re- 
gard to  parity  prices,  and  at  the  same  time 
couple  with  that  a  mandatory  celling  on 
wages. 

Congress  ha?  a  magnificent  oportunlty  to 
meet  the  reasonable  position  which  the  Pres- 
ident has  taken,  to  prevent   inflation. 

If  it  can  now  muster  the  wisdom  and  the 
courage.  It  can  solve  its  issue  In  a  way  credit- 
able to  all  concerned  and  meeting  the  ap- 
proval of  the  American  people. 


P  irtv  o;  Sacrifice 


REMARKS 

HON.  ISHER  L.  BLRDICK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1942 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  misunder-sunding  in  the  East  con- 
cerning the  farmers  of  the  West  and 
South.  One  wculd  think,  to  read  the 
eastern  press  that  the  farmers  were  cut 
to  get  the  v>?ry  last  cent  out  of  their 
products  regardless  of  the  well-being  of 
the  rest  of  the  population.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  The  farmers 
of  my  section  of  the  country  merely  want 
a  square  dea!  and  nothing  more.  They 
will  support  our  soldiers  to  their  last  acre 
of  ground— the  old  men  and  the  old 
women  will  -vcrk  in  the  fields  as  best 
they  can,  while  their  sons  are  in  the 
battle  line. 

The  farmers  of  the  West  want  to  know 
that  there  w  11  be  a  parity  of  sacrifice. 
That  is  the  parity  in  which  they  are  just 
now  concerned.  That  parity  should  af- 
fect all  wherever  they  work  or  toil.  It 
was  a  mistake  for  Congress  to  set  up  an 
arbitrai-y  standard  of  10  percent  above 
parity.  It  was  considered  then  that 
should  the  farmers'  price  for  his  prod- 
ucts be  on  a  parity  with  what  he  bought 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  price 
of  goods  he  purchased  would  go  on  up 
and  the  10  percent  was  supposed  to  take 
care  of  that  raise.  But  the  whole  thing 
was  psychologically  wrong,  for  it  at  once 
created  the  impression  that  farmers  were 
determined  tc  make  a  clear-cut  10  per- 
cent above  anyone  else,  which,  of  course, 
never  occurred. 

When  the  1943  agricultural  appropria- 
tions bill  was  before  Congress  some  cf  the 
farm-organizjition  leaders  insisted  that 
cheap  feed  and  more  agricultural  credit 
to  low-income  farmers  were  unnecessary 
because  farm  production  was  already 
high  enough  The  National  Farmers 
Union.  throuKh  its  president,  James  G. 
Parron  and  its  legislative  chairman, 
M  \v  Thatcher,  took  the  opposite  stand. 
They  were  sustained  in  the  end  by  this 
Congress,  by  the  President,  and  by  the 
shortages  of  foods  and  fibers  now  facing 
the  country. 


I  It  15  refreshing  to  see  the  farmers* 
union  again  come  to  the  front  with  a 
clear-cut  statement  to  the  Congres^s  of 
their  position.  It  is  a  waste  of  words  to 
condemn  the  position  now  taken  by  M.  W. 
Thatcher  when  it  has  been  proven  'hat 
he  and  ihe  farmers'  union  were  100  per- 
cent right  on  the  last  farm  row  before 
Congress.  Anyone  who  reads  his  present 
statement  will  have  a  hard  time  conv  nc- 
ing  himself  that  Thatcher  and  the  farm- 
ers' union  are  not  right  again. 

I  am  proud  of  one  thing.  We  are  not 
eternally  embroiled  in  the  West  with  a 
multiplicity  of  farm  organizations  claim- 
ing to  represent  the  dirt  farmers'  inter- 
ests. The  one  farm  organization  we  1  ave 
is  a  live  one — the  farmers'  union — and 
when  that  organization  takes  a  stand  you 
may  be  sure  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
men  and  women  wno  till  the  soil.  S  de- 
walk  farmers  do  not  get  enthusiastic  ever 
this  organization,  but  the  dirt  farmers 
back  it  and  support  it  with  their  time  md 
money.  Parity  of  sacrifice  is  the  slogan 
of  the  farmers'  union  and  should  be  the 
slogan  for  all  the  people  and  businesses 
of  the  United  States.  Thatcher  says  '  his 
is  the  key  to  putting  this  country  onto  a 
basis  for  total  war.    He  said : 

The  National  Farmers'  Union  stands  vith 
labor  In  full  support  of  the  President  on  the 
three  great  issues  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Congress; 

1.  The  Immediate  stabilization  of  farm 
prices,  wages,  and  salaries,  and  profits  to 
business,  with  parity  of  sacrifice  placed  on 
every  group  in  the  Nation. 

2  The  immediate  inclusion  in  the  tax  bill 
of  the  Presidents  specific  requests  to  Con- 
gress in  his  April  27  and  September  7  cies- 
sages.  If  the  full  seven-pomt  program  to 
stop  Inflation  Is  not  to  falter  and  fail,  ti  xes 
must  be  placed  on  those  able  to  pay.  Stall- 
ing and  shifting  the  burden  must  stop. 

3.  The  assignment  of  drastic  wartime  pow- 
ers to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment so  that  this  Nation  may  proceed  to 
maximum  production  In  agriculture  as  well 
as  other  businesses.  Every  businessman 
knows  and  every  thoughtful  person  knjvs 
that  responsibility  and  authority  go  together. 
Until  we  give  the  President  authority  to 
match  his  responsibility  for  winning  the  vvar. 
we  will  keep  on  losing  it. 

Tlie  Marines  on  the  Solomon  Islands  are 
not  debating  the  fine  points  of  parity.  Fa  m- 
ers  are  entitled  to  parity  and  no  more.  The 
position  taken  by  the  President  has  been  jur 
position  for  fully  a  year.  We  asked  the 
Congress  then  and  repeatedly  since  to  give  us 
stabilization  at  equitable  levels  "clear  ac -oss 
the  board."  of  all  commodity  prices,  ser'ice 
charges,  profits.  Interest,  rent,  wages,  md 
salaries.  The  history  already  written  in  e;ery 
country  at  war  showed  more  than  a  year  .^go 
thct  such  controls  were  necessary  and  In- 
evitable. 

We  stood  and  stand  for  full  parity  for  asn"!- 
culture  and  no  more.  Let  others  try  to 
explain  any  formula  which  asks  for  more  at 
this  time.    We  have  no  explaining  to  do 

Prominent  farm  leaders  who  no  longer  »go 
than  July  were  fighting  the  release  of  Gove.'-n- 
ment-owned  grain  for  feeding  and  loans  to 
m.cre  small  farmers,  using  the  argument  t  lat 
we  already  had  ample  production,  now  n.lse 
the  threat  of  lowered  farm  production  in  at- 
tempting to  secure  further  benefits  for 
themselves.  The  hollering  for  10.  20.  30  per- 
cent more  than  parity  is  the  voice  of  the  10 
percent  of  farmers  operating  big  commercial 
farms  who  harvest  more  than  50  percent  cf 
the   total  agricultural   income. 

The  Nation  Is  moving  to  a  manpower  cr.sis 
without  adequate  plans  and  machinery  to 
meet  it.  Neither  in  industry  nor  agriculture 
can  the  manpower  problem  be  met  "primarily 
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by  the  payment  of  higher  wages.  This  will 
soon  be  apparent.  The  Executive  should 
have  power  to  allocate  the  supply  of  farm 
labor  and  supplement  wages  where  neces- 
Eary.  Th^t  is  the  answer  to  farm  leaders 
cr>1ng  labor  shortage. 

Whatever  the  merit  of  arguments  for  re- 
vising the  parity  formula,  we  believe  it  would 
be  breaking  faith  with  the  Nation,  to  do  so  at 
this  moment  Moreover,  no  set  of  prices, 
however  devised,  wi  ;  t-  sufBcient  to  meet 
our  production  neeci-  For  the  duration  we 
must  move  out  of  an  economy  controlled  by 
prices  Into  a  war-managed  economy  In  which 
the  use  of  manpower  and  materials  and  re- 
Bources  Is  the  test.  Higher  prices  cannot 
direct  limited  supplies  to  their  most  efficient 
use. 

Price  relationships  artificially  established 
by  our  farm  programs  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  quick  action  to  Use  our 
land  and  manpower  resources  fully  for  their 
most  efficient  and  necessary  yields.  Only 
production  incentive  programs  with  stabilized 
markets  and  minimum  price  protection  can 
Instire  maximum  production  of  all  major 
farm  commodities.  AI!  major  crops  must  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  so-called 
basic  commodities — com,  cotton,  wheat,  to- 
bacco, peanuts,  and  rice.  We  must  use  our 
land  resources  for  the  crops  to  which  they 
are  best  adapted  and  thus  avoid  using  such 
land  resources  blindly  for  "basic"  crops  In 
order  to  cash  in  on  Government  subsidy  pay- 
ments. This  Is  necessary  to  get  total  produc- 
tion from  otir  farmers. 

We  have  repeatedly  asked  Congres.1  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  such  action. 
Now  the  President  has  requested  it.  In  the 
Immediate  future  Congress  should  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  enlist  all  major 
crops,  counting  them  Into  the  list  of  crops 
with  minimum  price  floors. 

The  tragic  truth  is  that  agi-lcultural  pro- 
duction has  not  yet  been  turned  lc»se.  We 
have  a  reservoir  of  more  than  1.000.000  farm 
families  who  want  to  produce  more  but  are 
still  throttled  by  either  restrictive  acreage 
allotments  or  the  lack  of  adequate  Govern- 
ment credit.  These  family-type  farmers  have 
the  labor  power.  They  must  be  brought  into 
full  war  production  by  an  enlarged  farm- 
security-loan  program,  by  revising  acreage 
controls,  and.  If  necessary,  by  shifting  such 
farmers  to  better  farms  than  they  are  now 
on.    Agriculture  can  produce  much  more. 

We  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  wheat 
farmers  with  millions  of  acres  of  land  who 
want  to  go  Into  Increased  production  but 
can't  because  of  arbitrary  Federal  restrictions 
on  the  handling  of  their  land  and  the  mar- 
keting of  their  products. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  like  to 
meet  this  problem  and  knows  how.  With 
parity  prices  and  the  war  measures  we  have 
proposed,  the  lower  two-thirds  of  farmers  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction and  their  net  income.  The  Nation 
need  not  be  dependent  upon  the  big  commer- 
cial farmers  who  after  years  of  milking  the 
Ti'easury.  farming  the  farmers  and  sweating 
their  farm  labor,  now  seem  unable  to  take 
part  in  an  all-out  effort  which  might  Jeopard- 
ize their  profit^ 

War  conditions  require  concentrated  au- 
thority to  change  many  production  practices. 
We  shall  have  to  abandon  production  of  less 
useful  products.  We  shall  have  to  abandon 
less  useful  land,  shifting  farmers  and  farm 
labor  to  lands,  crops,  and  methods  that  will 
produce  our  total  requirements.  We  shall 
have  to  concentrate  or  break  up  farm  units 
to  fit  the  productive  possibilities  of  these 
farm  families.  We  shall  have  to  require  the 
cooperative  use  of  farm  machinery  and  fam- 
ily manpower.  Before  we  win  this  war.  farm- 
ers will  be  neighbors  cooperating  as  they  have 
never  done  before. 

It  costs  the  unbearable  amount  of  48  cents 
of  the  consumer's  food  dollar   to  move  our 


I    products  to  his  table,  leaving  the  farmer  only 
52  cents  out  of  each  dollar.     The  President 
I    and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  have 
I    war  authority  to   move  in  on  this  \7asteful 
take.     It  Is  as  costly  and  as  vlciouii  in  its 
operations    as    the    treasonable    selilshness 
shown  by  big  business  in  the  mishandling  of 
our  rubber  supply.     The  public   must  know 
this.    An  alert  war  Congress  would  maintain 
I    constant   investigations    to   ferret   out   these 
I    bottlenecks  and  police  all  production  and  dis- 
tribution. Including  farm  prcxlucts. 

To  place  agriculture  on  an  all-out  war  basis 
and  to  act  vigorously  to  Increase  our  farm 
production.  Congress  must  give  the  green 
light  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  full 
power  and  authority  to  make  rapid  and  proper 
use  of  every  acre  of  land,  every  farm  machine, 
every  cooperative  farm  family,  every  necessary 
dollar  of  credit,  together  with  control  of 
storage  and  processing  facilities  for  farm 
products. 

Stabilization  of  farm  prices  at  parity  Is 
only  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Let's  do  that 
quickly  and  then  put  ourselves  on  a  total  war 
basis.  The  sooner  we  start,  the  sooner  we 
win. 


Ttixmg  the  Soldiers 


EXTENSION   ("T  i:\  MA^KS 


HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

OF    CC'NNf'T  :>     "T 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuciday,  September  22  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  September  21).  1942 

y:.  MAHJNEV  ^!:  President,  I  ask 
vuianimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  W  t  i.imton  Star  of  Sunday, 
September  LO  1:42.  entitled  "Taxing  the 
Soldiers."  it  i tiers  particularly  to  the 
so-called  Ruml  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TAXING  THX   SOLDISRS 

The  announcement  that  married  men  with 
dependents  probably  will  have  to  be  drafted 
in  large  numbers  next  year  adds  a  great 
deal  of  force  to  the  arguments  which  have 
been  advanced  In  favor  of  the  Ruml  plan 
to  place  the  Federal  income  tax  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis. 

If  the  expectation  that  from  10.000.000 
to  13.000,000  men  ultimately  will  be  placed 
in  military  service  is  realized,  it  seems  In- 
evitable that  several  million  of  them  will 
have  to  come  from  the  lists  of  family  men — 
those  who  will  feel  the  economic  effects  of 
Induction  most  severely.  Under  existing  law, 
their  Income-tax  payments  could  be  ceferred, 
but  they  would  be  expected  to  pay  the  full 
amount  within  6  months  after  being  re- 
leased from  the  service.  And  If  thsy  should 
be  killed  In  action,  their  estates  still  would 
be  liable  for  the  tax. 

Tliese  consequences  of  the  present  tax 
sys'tCm  obvloxisly  are  undesirable  and  In- 
jurious to  morale.  It  Is  bad  enough  to  keep 
civilians,  whose  earning  power  remains  more 
or  less  stable.  In  perpetual  debt  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  It  Is  much  worse  to  cut  off  a 
man's  earning  power  by  drafting  him  for 
military  service  and  still  hold  him  liable  fcr 
an  income  tax  debt  that  he  cannot  pay  by 
reason  cf  the  Government's  action. 

If  there  were  no  alternative,  of  course, 
this  situation  would  have  to  be  tolerated. 
But  when  it  could  be  corrected  by  edoption 
of  some  adequate  pay-as-you-go  plan,  with 


prol)able  benefit  rather  than  harm  to  the 
Trea.sury'8  revenue  position.  It  aeems 
strange  that  there  should  be  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  taking  of  remedial  action.  After 
aU,  It  was  the  Government  and  not  the  tax- 
payer that  hit  upon  the  unhappy  and  un- 
economic device  of  paying  the  tax  on  last 
year's  income  out  of  this  year's  earnings. 
When  the  current  tax  bill  reaches  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  an  earnest 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure  adoption  of  the 
Ruml  plan  or  some  similar  method  of  rec- 
tifying the  income  tax  deflcienclea.  which 
were  undesirable  in  peacetime  and  which 
will  become  thoroughly  Intolerable  when 
tied  up  with  the  tremendous  burden  Im- 
posed  by  a  wartime   tax   bill. 


.\dclrr^s  cf  Hon,  .Jaiiits  M,  Tunnr!'.  of 
Delaware.  Brtore  the  Delaware*  Nialt- 
IViuocratic    Cotnentjci 

!  ^:  ITNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TIU    :  NITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  21  '  IcoiSlative  day  of 
M.nidaij   Spptrmber  21),  1942 

M:  BAivKLiiY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  TuNNELLl  on  September  1  before 
the  Democratic  State  convention  at 
Dover,  Del. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  duty  of  watching  and  guarding  Amerl- 
<am  institutions  is  one  that  resta  upon  all  our 
citizens,  it  has  been  said  that  vigilance  is 
iJie  price  of  liberty.  This  Is  true  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  most  of  us  realize — danger 
lies  in  unconstitutional  acts,  laws  that  in- 
Irlnge  upon  the  rights  of  citizens  and  the 
manipulation  of  corrupt  political  machines 
which  dominate  legislative  affairs.  All  of 
these  have  a  tendency  to  remind  citizens  of 
their  duty  to  keep  alive  freedom,  the  right  of 
Eelf-government  which  we  liave  Inherited. 
In  Delaware,  conditions  are  changing  so  rap- 
idly that  one  ts  inclined  to  wonder  if  we 
tire  losing  our  self-government  entirely.  la 
this  the  fault  of  our  citizenry,  or  is  this  a 
result  of  the  tendency  of  the  timee?  Por 
more  than  40  years  the  debauchery  of  elec- 
tions in  Delaware  has  been  outstanding. 
Those  who  assist  in  its  det>auchery  have 
learned  to  apxjloglze  for  its  practice.  Prom 
1894  to  the  present  time,  there  has  seldom 
Ijeen  an  election,  the  result  of  which  was 
not  largely  influenced,  if  not  entirely  deter- 
mined, by  corrupt  practices.  It  is  our  cus- 
tom to  speak  of  the  corrupt  political  ma- 
chines of  the  great  cities  such  as  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York.  Delaware  has  a  more 
corrupt  Republican  machine  than  any  of 
them.  However,  in  large  cities  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  electors  are  identified  with 
a  political  organization.  In  a  State  such  as 
ours,  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  citizens 
are  identihed  with  political  activity.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  voters  of  Delaware  vote. 
In  fact  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
citizens  of  Delaware  vote  as  a  result  cf 
bribery.  When  such  a  motive  is  the  rr:tsoa 
for  voting,  appeals  to  patnoUtm  or  better  liv- 
ing conditions  have  little  or  no  effect. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  informed  by  a  leader 
in  the  United  States  Senate  that  DeUwar* 
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Was  the  ferond  mo'St  corrupt  State  p 
In  the  Union.     Government  has  its 
cf  stability  In  Its  elections,  its 
ofllcers.  and  its  courts.     The  very 
cf    the   democratic   form    of    rov 
based  en   honest  elections.     Rank 
*hip  .•sometimes  causes  us  to  lose  si^ 
sanctity  of  the  ballot.     In  an  Invesli 
the  Pres.dential.  Vice  Presidential  a 
torial   election   campaign   of    1940   a 
committee  of  the  Senate  found  tha 
was  contributed  to  the  Republican  St 
mittee  m  amounts  of  $1,000  or  mo 
investigators,    on    page    119    cf    then 
found  that  the  Republican  State 
had   expended   $104,245   In   the  cam 
1940      Sta'.ementi;   from   other  sour( 
cate  that  the  Republicans  of  Delawa 
at    least   $200,000    In    the    election 
These  expenditures  could  not  have  bo 
legitimately.     No  one  who  was  preseii 
campaign    or    had    the    slightest    cor 
with   the  campaign  doubts  the   t 
fraudulent    expenditures    during    th 
paign    by   the   Republicans   of   Dela 
was  only  because   the  Demccrat.s  ai 
pendent  voters  of  the  State  went  to  ^. 
in   such   numbers   that   the  purchas<  d 
by  the  Republican  Party  could  not  o 
the     honest     voters      Approximately 
more  votes  were  cast  in   1940  by  the 
In    Delaware    than    were    cast    in 
Rrand-Jury  investigation  and   the  1.. 
t!on  by  the  Department  of  Justice  i 
election  cf  Delaware  showed  the  price 
from  $1  for  Senators  and  Represen 
$5  for  the  whole  ticket.     The  names 
contributors  and  the  amounts  of  ih 
tributions  are  matters  now  of  public 
I  have   received  letters  from  some 
contributors   to    this    tremendous 
fund   which   was  used   for  corrupt 
pleading    for    a    higher    income    tax 
poorer  citizens   cf   Delaware      In    th 
ters  the  request  is  made  that  the 
from  income  taxes  be  lowered  so  thi 
of  the  poor  will  be  compelled   to  pa  r 
However,  the  outright   purchase  of 
only  one  cf  the  abuses  of  elections 
ware.     The  Republican   Party,   aided 
Liberal  Democratic  Party,  succeeded  1 
lug  a  large  majority  in  both   houses 
legislature    in    1940      It    was  learned 
grand  jury  investigation  Into  Delaw 
tions    that    more    than    $8,000    was 
through    the  slot  of   a  door    in    VVil 
prior  to  the  last  election.     The  donee 
large  sum  of  money  professed   not   t< 
the  doner.     We  are  informed  that  th« 
did  not  make  himself  known  to  the 
gators.     People   who  are  putting   out 
lor  legitimate  purposes  do  not  pass 
of  It  through   slots  of  doors  without 
It  be  known  who  is  contributing  the 
•nd    for    what     purpose    It    is    cont, 
Whatever  may  have  been  done  with  t 
other  packages  of  like  amounts  in  th 
Ware  election  of  1940,  there  can  be  n 
t:on  but   what  those  who  pas.«:ed  bu 
money  through  the  slot  of  one  door 
mington    pushed    other    amounts    i 
slots   in   other   doors,   and   that   it 
Intention     of      those     who      pushed 
amounts   of  money   into  slots  of  doc 
thi.'s  money  should  be  corruptlv.  illegallv 
f>-cretly    used.     Were    these   $8  000    a 
taken   from   the   Republican    Finan 
mittee '3    treasury,   rr    were    they 
amounts  contributed  by  unknot  ■     ; 
rurther  corrupt  the  voters  cf  Dc.. 

A  partisan  legislature  and  a  partis, 
ernor   took  no   steps  to  purify   elect 
Delaware  for  the  very  plain  reason 
frauds  being  perpetrated  were  aiding 
publican  organization   which  had 
by  those  methods  in  electing  t!. 
and  the  corrupt  majority  in  the 
For  20   years  I   have   been   told    :: 
that  there  were  5.0O0  fraudulent  •. 
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boxes  In  Wilmington  before  honest  voters 
began  to  vote.  In  other  words,  the  honest 
citizens  of  Delaware  must  overcome  at  least 
5.000  fraudul?nt  votes  of  repeaters,  dead  per- 
sons, and  others  voted  by  those  who  seek  to 
take  from  the  people  of  Delaware  the  right 
of  self-governm.ent.  There  is  no  possible  way 
to  remove  fraudulent  names  from  the  lists 
j  in  New  Castle  County.  The  time  for  removal 
of  such  names  is  too  short.  The  costs  to  the 
,  Democratic  Party  for  contesting  fraudulent 
votes  are  prohibitive.  These  costs  in  them- 
selves would  probably  for  the  fraudulent 
voters  registered  in  the  city  of  Wilmington 
alone  amoun',  to  a  deposit  or  guaranty  of  at 
least  $50,000  ;n  each  campaign,  and  the  time 
for  investiga-.icn  by  the  resident  Judge  cf 
New  Castle  County  is  so  limited  that  the  list 
cannot  be  purged.  What  went  with  the  spe- 
cial session  cf  the  legi.slature  that  the  Gov- 
ernor was  to  call  in  order  to  purify  the  elec- 
tion law?  What  went  with  the  gesture  that 
corrupt  votin?  in  Delaware  would  be  stopped 
through  positive  action  of  the  Republican 
organization''  Did  anybody  ever  believe  that 
this  gesture  was  made  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  pacify  those  in  Delaware  who  be- 
lieved that  there  should  be  some  reform  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  same  legislature  and 
approved  by  the  same  Governor  who  hnd 
made  pxissibL?  the  spreading  of  the  corrupt 
Wilmington  system  to  the  rest  of  the  State  by 
the  legislature  of  1941  in  Delaware?  The 
attorney  general  announced  that  this  system 
was  the  resuh  of  Democratic  and  Republican 
legislation,  and  this  was  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Repablicans  had  the  Governor  and 
both  houses  cf  the  legislature  at  the  time  the 
last  attempt  *as  made  to  prevent  the  people 
of  Delaware  from  even  electing  their  inspec- 
tors at  elections  in  this  State. 

This  high-handed  piece  of  legislation  leg- 
islating out  cf  office  those  who  were  elected 
to  conduct  the  elections  In  Delaware  is  not 
Intended  to  damage  Democrats  alone.     This 
legislation   mikes  it  possible  to  prevent  the 
voters  of  the  State  from  having  any  voice  in 
their  government.     The  people  of  this  State 
should   at    this  election  select  for   the  State 
senate  men  who  will  stop  this  corrupt  and 
criminal  tendency  toward  the  elimination  of 
self-governmdit  in  Delaware.     Our  Republi- 
can friends  seem  to  be  in  high  glee  that  while 
the  investisa-.ion  by  the  grand  Jury  In  Wil- 
mington did   find  the  sources  of  the  funds 
that  were  spread  through  the  State,  and  did 
find   the  way  in  which   money  was   illegally 
used,  that  it  was  not  traced  from  the  givers 
to  those  who  fraudulently  and  corruptly  ac- 
cepted It.    I  can  only  remind  those  Interested 
that  this  investigation  may  not  be  over,  and 
that  the  statute  cf  limitations  has  not  yet 
run  against  riany  of  the  illegal  acts  which 
caused  the  preposterous  offer  to  be  made  that 
the  influence  of  certain  politicians  would  be 
used  to  have  i  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture called,  and  better  election  laws  passed,  if 
the   Investigation    Into  the   fraudulent   elec- 
tion cf  1940  should  cease.    The  investigation 
In   Washi!!gton   showed    that    those    persons 
who  furnished  excessive  quantities  of  money 
to  the  Republican  State  finance  committee 
In  the  last  election  were  people  of  otherwise 
law-abiding    tendencies.       These    otherwise 
good  citizens  of  the  State  simply  turned  over 
to  a  corrupt   political  machine  their  funds, 
and  apparently  asked  no  questions  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  money.    The  prose- 
cuting officers  of  this  State  apparently  made 
no  effort  to  prevent  the  prostitution  "of  the 
ballot,    nor  to   improve  election    conditions. 
The  cfflce  cf  the  attorney  general  has  been 
too  busy  arresting  and  attempting  to  convict 
for  first-degree  murder   Innocent  women  in 
Kent  and  Sussex  Counties. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  legislative  de- 
velopments In  Delaware  has  been  the  tend- 
ency to  place  appointing  powers  as  extra 
Judicial  functions  to  Judges.  When  your 
ch  !^    attends   the   public   schccls  of    Dela- 


ware, he  attends  an  Institution  manage!  and 
directed  by  appointees  of  the  court.  Ap- 
pointments of  the  schccl  commissioners  in 
some  counties  are  drifting  to  the  pa  tlsan 
extreme.  The  appointing  power  is  permitted 
to  determine  who  are  Democrats  and  who 
are  Republicans.  In  some  instances  in  Sus- 
sex County  there  are  no  real  Democrats  lecog- 
nized  in  the  appointments  as  school  com- 
missicners.  Ttiese  appointees  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  partisan,  and  in  some 
districts  the  Democratic  Party  has  no  rep- 
resentation on  the  school  board.  When  you 
have  a  trial  in  the  courts  of  Delaware,  the 
trial  is  had  net  alone  before  the  Judge; .  but 
before  Jurors  selected  by  Jury  commissi Dners 
appointed  by  the  Judges.  A  person  con- 
victed and  paroled  is  placed  in  the  custody 
and  under  the  care  of  a  probation  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  Judges.  If  in  unforfmate 
circumstances,  one  is  sent  to  the  Welfare 
Home  at  Smyrna,  he  goes  to  an  Institution 
managed  by  appointees  of  a  Judge.  In  Sus- 
sex County,  the  powers  of  the  levy  court 
were  by  the  last  legislature  removed  from  the 
levy  court  which  had  controlled  the  s  ffairs 
of  the  county  fcr  mere  than  100  years,  and 
placed  in  trustees  appointed  by  the  Judges. 
These  trustees  are  spending  large  sums  of 
money  with  practically  no  audit.  Theie  re- 
mains little  for  the  Republican  organization 
in  Delaware  to  do.  except  to  change  the  con- 
stitution permitting  either  the  court  cr  the 
Governor  to  appoint  the  few  remaining  State 
and  county  officers.  If  we  should  havo  the 
Governor  to  appoint  the  Judges  which  he 
now  does,  and  the  Judges  to  appoint  the  Gov- 
ernor, there  would  be  little  necessity  for  the 
exjjense  of  holding  elections  and  contributing 
large  campaign  funds. 

These  steps  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
taken  by  the  last  legislature  had  the  ccnsti- 
tution  not  stood  In  the  way.  Self-government 
in  Delaware  is  dead,  a  thing  of  the  past.  A 
government  by  appointees  of  either  the 
Judges  or  the  Governor  has  succeeded  the  old 
form  of  democratic  government  in  this  Jltate. 
Another  purpose  which  should  be  kept  In 
mind  Is  that  the  members  of  the  State  senate, 
who  stooped  to  the  position  of  refusing  to 
confirm  competent  appointees  of  Gov'^rnor 
McMullen  as  Justices  of  the  peace  shou  d  be 
more  carefully  selected  this  time.  No  p<-rson 
should  be  elected  to  the  State  senate  who 
does  not  pledge  himself  to  refuse  to  vote  for 
confirmation  of  any  appointee  of  the  next 
Governor  of  Delaware  to  the  bench  of  l)ela- 
ware,  unless  that  appointee  shall  agree  to  use 
his  Influence  to  stop  the  appointment  ef  all 
sorts  of  petty  officers  by  the  Judges  rather  than 
by  election  of  the  people.  The  present  jov- 
ernor.  nor  the  next  Governor,  whateve  •  his 
party  label,  must  not  be  permitted  to  ejtab- 
lish  a  political  Judiciary  in  Delaware.  A  cor- 
rupt political  machine  must  not  be  perm  tted 
to  prostitute  the  bench  to  its  uses.  The  State 
highway  commission  was  changed  by  the  Re- 
publican legislature  because  the  Demo -rats 
controlled  it.  The  Levy  Court  of  Susjex 
County  was  practically  abolished  becai  se  a 
majority  of  that  levy  court  was  Demociatic. 
Its  functions  were  turned  over  to  appointees 
of  the  Judges  resident  in  Sussex  County  In 
the  three  counties  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion has  so  juggled  the  levy  court,  its  n  em- 
bership.  and  Its  powers,  that  we  have  three 
different  kinds  and  methods  of  electiors  of 
members  of  the  levy  courts  and  terms  o:  of- 
fices in  the  three  counties.  Each  ch  inge 
made  has  a  partisan  purpose.  Through  all 
of  these  changes  the  corrupt  political  organi- 
zation dominating  this  State  seeks  to  hide 
behind  Judicial  robes  by  placing  upon  the 
Judges  extra-judicial  powers  and  duties  of 
appointment  in  conflict  with  the  theoiy  of 
democratic  government.  Let  Delawaieans 
awaken  to  the  drift  of  the  times.  Let  Dela- 
wareans  awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
lost  control  of  their  government.  Whil?  we 
are  fighting  Hitlerism  in  Eiu-cpe,  let  us  fight 
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totalitarlaniBin  In  Delaware.  But  if  condi- 
tions in  Delaware  require  the  attention  and 
study  of  State  affairs,  the  national  situation 
requires  an  equal  amount  of  attention. 

Vigilance  is  Just  as  necessary  today  as  it 
has  been  at  any  period  of  the  preparation  for 
the  great  struggle.  The  conviction  of  those 
who  have  allied  themselves  with  the  enemies 
of  the  United  States  shows  the  widespread 
effort  of  our  enemies  to  place  in  America 
those  who  are  disloyal  to  the  American  gov- 
ernment. It  is  important  that  Axis  agents  in 
America  should  be  placed  in  such  position 
that  they  can  no  longer  do  damage  to  our 
country.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
United  States  now  has  in  the  F.  B.  1.  the 
greatest  detective  agency  the  nation  has  ever 
had.  This  agency  is  a  protection  to  the  loyal 
and  a  threat  to  the  disloyal. 

Americans  were  naturally  Isolationists. 
Our  ancestors  came  to  America  to  worship 
God  as  they  pleased.  They  desired  to  govern 
themselves  as  they  deemed  advisable.  They 
left  the  over-governed  and  over-taxed  eastern 
continent  and  settled  In  the  wilderness  of 
America  to  rear  their  children  and  live  their 
lives  of  peace  and  freedom  from  oppression. 
As  each  settler  defended  his  cabin,  his  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  live  separate  and  apart 
from  civili2ed  government  Increased.  Our 
ancestors  desired  not  alone  to  get  away  from 
the  peace-time  hardshipis  of  Europe.  They 
desired  to  get  away  from  the  war  difficulties 
of  European  nations.  George  Washington  in 
his  Farewell  Address  stressed  the  wisdom  of 
keeping  ourselves  aloof  from  European  alli- 
ances. European  wars  had  left  their  marks  on 
North   American  civilization. 

When  our  Government  was  finally  formed 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonics  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  there  was  a  great  reluctance  to  sur- 
render any  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Colonies 
to  a  central  government.  They  had  known 
the  hardships  of  a  centralized  government. 
They  had  tasted  the  fruits  of  a  free  land. 
Separated  as  they  were  by  great  distances, 
with  only  slow-moving  methods  of  communi- 
cation, the  position  and  attitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  was  an  isolated  one.  However, 
the  change  in  governmental  conditions  has 
been  rapid  and  great.  From  a  few  colonies 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  with  a  sparse  popu- 
lation, with  no  real  defense  possible,  with 
no  real  convenient  or  quick  methods  of 
transportation,  we  have  grown  to  a  nation 
that  crosses  the  western  continent  from  east 
to  west.  Tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Great 
Lakes  wash  our  southern  and  northern 
boundaries.  Expansion  to  the  eastward  was 
stopped  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  to  the 
westward  by  the  Pacific.  Instead  of  a  weak 
gcverrunent  with  which  the  Nation  began 
Its  career  as  a  separate  people,  our  Govern- 
ment became  one  of  the  strongest  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Our  pcpulatlon  instead  of 
being  numbered  as  a  few  millions  became  one 
cf  the  large  nations.  Our  knowledge  of 
government  and  our  interest  in  government 
began  to  affect  the  whole  world.  The  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  as  Initiated  on 
the  western  continent  became  the  model  for 
the  people  of  all  lands.  China,  with  Its  un- 
developed population,  became  a  republic. 
France,  the  ancient  home  of  monarchy,  be- 
came a  republic.  The  thrones  of  the  great 
mcnarchs  of  the  world  not  only  tottered,  but 
tumbled  as  democracy  in  America  Justified 
Itself.  The  development  of  people  had 
reached  the  point  where  they  cotild  be  trusted 
with  a  voice  in  their  Government.  To  a  very 
great  extent  the  American  Government  was 
an  experiment.  President  Lincoln  realized 
that  and  referred  to  it  In  his  Gettysburg 
speech.  He  realized  that  the  United  States 
was  to  determine  whether  this  democracy  or 
any  other  democracy  formed  upon  a  like 
theory  could  continue  to  exist  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  In  Napoleon  s  effort  to  dominate 
the  world,  there  was  not  the  temptation  to 
overrun  America  that   there   now   is.      Our 


Civil  War  answered  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  democracy  could  defend 
Itself  from  difBcultles  within. 

Our  great  natural  resources  whi>.-h  had 
been  stored  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  In 
Its  mines  and  Its  fertile  soil  was  not  only  an 
Inducement  to  the  settlement  of  America, 
but  a  reward  to  those  who  attempted  Its  set- 
tlement. For  more  than  a  century  the  dem- 
ocratic idea  of  government  spread  and  pros- 
pered Mcnarchs  and  others  who  attempted 
to  dominate  the  world  watched  the  devel- 
opment of  the  democratic  idea  with  Jealous 
eyes,  and  the  first  World  War  was  fought  in 
an  attempt  to  prove  that  democracy  could 
not  continue  to  exist  In  the  world.  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  believed  that  if  that 
war  could  be  successfully  concluded  and  lis 
results  guarded,  that  that  war  would  end 
wars  If  civilization  is  to  continue  to  exist 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  ideas  o1  Wood- 
row  Wilson  must  be  revived.  In  one  form 
or  another,  the  League  of  Nations  and  its 
covenants  must  be  revived.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son saw  that  peace  without  this  guaranty 
would  not  be  permanent.  The  short-.sighted, 
the  partisan,  the  Jealous  saw  only  in  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  first  World  War 
an  opportunity  to  gain  partisan  advantage 
in  the  United  States.  The  15  mon  who 
blocked  all  attempts  at  making  peace  per- 
manent fastened  on  America  the  isolation- 
ism, the  burden  and  blame  for  bringing 
about  the  present  World  War.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  of  these  men  were  con- 
scientious in  their  beliefs.  They  l)elieved 
that  America  could  continue  to  live  Its  own 
and  separate  isolated  existence.  These  men 
with  a  narrow  vision  saw  only  a  successful 
conclusion  of  a  world  war,  and  believed 
that  there  need  never  be  another  one  in 
which  America  should  participate.  These 
men  did  not  realize  that  Kaiser  Wilh«'lm  was 
not  the  last  who  would  subscribe  to  totali- 
tarian ideas.  These  men  believed  tliat  the 
struggle  in  which  we  had  participated  was 
one  for  world  trade,  for  the  spread  of  colo- 
nies, for  the  glorification  of  nations,  for 
patriotic  acclaim  of  national  difficulties. 
Woodrow  Wilson  saw  the  conflict  in  ;ts  true 
light.  He  pointed  out  the  way  to  tivoid  a 
repetition 

Partisanship,  Jealousy,  and  stupidity 
blocked  the  great  efforts  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
at  the  Peace  Conference  at  Versaille?;  Had 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  contained 
10  men  of  the  vision,  foresight  and  patriotism 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  present  World  War 
need  not  have  been  waged.  The  15  irrec- 
oncilables  won  a  partisan  victory,  and  came 
near  losing  a  world's  civilization.  For  9 
years  these  partisan  victories  continueil  while 
men  lived  in  a  fool's  paradise  of  fals-?  pros- 
perity. P»rcs!dent  Hoover  envisioned  even 
after  the  false  prosperity  had  faded  a  re- 
turn of  artificial  Joy.  He  saw  every  one 
happy,  he  saw  food  plentiful,  he  sew  two 
cars  in  every  garage.  He  should  not  be 
blamed  for  his  absolute  failure  to  measure 
up  to  the  conditions  which  surrounded  him. 
His  party  had  failed  hun,  and  he  failed  the 
Nation.  His  Nation  failed  the  worll.  His 
party  had  no  remedy.  For  40  years  the  Re- 
publican organization  had  no  methods,  had 
no  remedy  for  financial  crashes,  except  to 
raise  the  tariff.  There  came  a  time  when 
this  remedy  was  entirely  ineffective.  Thirty- 
seven  nations  ceased  to  trade  with  the 
United  States  except  as  they  were  compelled 
to  do  so  In  certain  limited  fields.  As  dissat- 
isfaction grew  in  the  world  agalr-st  the  United 
States  and  Its  policies,  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration failed  to  prepare  the  country 
for  another  world  struggle.  Never  did  a  na- 
tion drift  toward  the  cataracts  of  mlslortune 
with  greater  satisfaction  than  did  the  Amer- 
ican people  between  the  years  of  1919  and 
1929.  Our  government  under  Republican 
control  permitted  our  Army  to  be  disbanded, 


They  permitted  our  Navy  to  sink  Into  Inslg- 
niflcance.  Tliey  would  have  no  war  because 
they  would  not  be  prepared  for  such  a  war. 
In  1921,  the  United  States  Navy  consisted  ot 
approximately  443  combat  ships.  In  12  years 
under  Republican  domination,  the  Navy 
actually  grew  smaller,  and  la  1933  consisted 
cf  372  combat  ships. 

Our  Army  during  the  same  period  actually 
grew  smaller,  but  the  greatest  weakening  of 
all  was  the  weakening  of  the  morale  of  the 
American  people.  Our  people  were  taught 
that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  could  not  be  crowed 
by  a  he)stlle  enemy  I  have  been  In  the  Sen- 
ate less  than  2  years.  Yet  I  heard  those  argu- 
ments advanced  after  I  was  sworn  in  a6  a 
Senator  In  1932,  when  Franklin  Rocisevelt 
became  President  of  the  United  States,  there 
had  been  an  actual  loss  In  tonnage  in  our 
Navy  of  more  than  a  million  tons,  and  In 
ships  and  those  under  contract  there  was  a 
decrease  of  126  coml>at  ships  and  almof^t  a 
million  tons  in  tonnage.  The  Republican 
I»arty  not  only  did  not  forecee  the  present 
war;  they  did  not  prepare  fur  any  war.  and 
they  tried  to  prevent  the  Nation  from  being 
prepared.  Even  after  the  war  Itself  was  in 
l)rogress  in  Europe,  each  step  of  the  Federal 
Government  leaking  toward  the  protection 
of  the  Nation  was  fought  by  a  majority  of 
the  Republicans  In  Congress.  Senator  Taft, 
Charles  Lindbergh,  Senator  Nye.  and  many 
others  attracted  attention  by  the  bitterness 
with  which  they  fought  the  preparation  of 
the  United  Sutes  for  the  coimng  conflict. 
These  men  who  tried  to  prevent  America  from 
tieing  prepared  for  war  now  ask  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  change  their  leadership  in  the 
ureal  struggle.  President  Roosevelt  was  In- 
augurated at  a  time  of  national  domestic  de- 
spair. Millions  of  people  were  out  of  work. 
The  total  income  of  the  United  States  in  1932 
was  less  than  $40,000,000,000.  In  1941.  the 
income  was  more  than  $94,000,000,000  In  9 
years  the  income  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased two  and  one-third  times.  This  In- 
crease has  been  distributed  among  all  classes 
of  people. 

In  1932  the  income  of  the  farmer  was  ap- 
prox.malely  two  and  one-third  billions  of 
dollars.  In  1941  his  income  was  mor« 
than  $7,000,000,000.  In  1932  manufacturing 
had  an  income  of  slightly  more  than 
six  billions  of  dollars.  In  1941  manufac- 
turing had  an  income  of  more  than  twenty- 
seven  billions.  Every  line  of  business  and 
American  activity  has  shown  the  beneficent 
influence  of  this  national  administration. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  is  now  suggesting  to  the  various 
States  the  amount  of  a  particular  crop  which 
It  should  produce.  Farmers,  those  of  us  who 
live  in  Delaware,  know  that  there  never  was 
a  time  when  farmers  were  m<ire  prosperous 
than  they  are  today.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  tells  us  that  the  poultry  business 
in  I>  la-.vare  amoiaits  to  more  than 
$25,000,000  per  year.  Are  you  a  farmer? 
Do  Tcu  desire  to  return  to  the  conditions  of 
1932  in  the  United  Stales?  Labor  has  been 
prosperous  as  never  before.  Our  Republican 
friends  have  attempted  to  arouse  the  Nation 
against  labor.  We  have  been  tcld  that  the 
President  is  favoring  first  agriculture,  then 
labor,  and  then  almost  any  other  class. 

There  are  perhaps  10,000.000  of  labor 
union  aiembers  throughout  the  Nation. 
These  antagonistic  to  labor  have  attempted 
desparately  to  use  the  war  situation  as  an 
excuse  for  wiping  out  the  benefits  to  labor 
by  Democratic  legislation  during  the  lost  0 
years.  I  speak  particularly  of  the  40-bour 
week  limitation  which  the  wage-and-hour 
law  puts  on  straight  time  only.  We  were 
told  that  the  40-hour  week  was  harming  the 
war  effort. 

In  the  United  SUtes  there  Is  no  proviskia 
af^inst  a  person  working  40  hours.  SO  boura. 
l^X)  hoiu-6.  or  tlie  full  168  hours  p«  week  it 
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his  health   and  strength  perm.  o  do 

so.     There  is  a  provision  in  the  i.  *  mat  for 
time  over  40  hours  the  worker  si  mil  be  eii- 
t.'led  to  receive  tlme-and-half  tine  in  pay. 
la.-iead  cf  lessening  the  war  effor  .  this  pro- 
vuion  has  increased  it.     The  empU  yee  is  more 
iinzicus  to  work,  and  the  employer  is  moj-e 
aaxious   to    find   more   employees    who   will 
w(;ric  the  e.xtra  hours  on  straight  t  me.  rather 
than   tne  extra   time   basis      Thi;    provision 
Is    beneficial    to    the    employer     >ecaU5e    it 
saves    him    money.     It    is    beneflc  al    to    the 
laborer  because  more  men  are  thus  employed. 
Ill  war  industries  ;t  has  been  foun  1  that  80  3 
jiercent   of    the   aircraft   plants   ale   workii.g 
120  iK.urs  (T  more  per  week,  64  2   aercent  of 
the   aircra/t   piaiiis   are    working    140   hours 
cr   more   per   week,   and   37  4   perc?nt    of   all 
aircraft  plants  are  working  160  hot  rs  or  more 
per  week      Figures  could  be   quoted   indefi- 
nitely showing  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act    has    not    prevented    extensive    overtime 
wherever    ar,d    whenever    such    o  ertime    is 
needed      Glenn  L   Martin,  famous  builder  of 
b(jmi)ers.  states.  "The  40-hcur  week  will  not 
hamper    the    aircrnft-industries    production. 
The  (<nly  difference  between  the  40- hour  week 
and  the  56-hour  week  Is  the  amouit  of  pay  " 
Do    ycu   desire   to   return   to  the     onditions 
lacmg  the  American  laborer  under  the  last 
Republican      administration?     Are      you      a 
hanker^     I  remind  you  thai  the  tanks  were 
all  closed  at  the  end  of  the  last  republican 
administration.     Under   the    Demcnatic  ad- 
ministration, old   age   is  proiecuc    as   never 
before.     Youth  is  protected  in  a  iranner  not 
thought   pos.s|ble    15   years   ago      Unemploy- 
ment is  provided  against.     The  G>  vernmeiit 
lit  the  Unitetl  St:ites  has  realized  that  man 
»«  to  :»  very  great  extent  his  brother's  k'^epe.-. 
Do  the  Ametican  jH-nple  desire  to  i  o  back  to 
the  unprotected   bank   deposits.   t(     the    un- 
protected lab<ir  standards,  to  the  unprotected 
*octal-security  star.daids.  to  the  peiod  when 
there  was  no  rural  electrification .' 
_     Tl^e  American   Negro  has   been  i  ecjgnized 
by  the  Democratic  Party  as  he  ne\er  has  bv 
the    Republican    Party    wh.ch    ht     followed 
faithfully  and  so  long     The  only  l!eml>cr  of 
Congress  of  the  colored  race  is  a  Democrat 
from    Chicago,      Delavi-are   repre.-ei.  atives    In 
Congress    wore    fortunate    in    beln  ;    able    to 
procur»>     fjr     Delaware     an     allocation     of 
•  1  OCO  000  to  be  used  for  the  const  uction  of 
Federal    housing    for    Negroes    in    Delaware. 
This  allocation  was  made  in  July  1941      The 
funds  were  to  be  used   under  the  direction 
of    a    Delaware    State    organization.      Many 
months  passed  before  this  was  used  and  only 
as  the  campaign  approaches  in  Delaware  has 
It  t)een  determined  to  use  this  fund      The 
Delaware  Negro  will  have  constructei  for  him 
by  allocation  of  a  national  Democratic  ad- 
ministration    $1,000,000     worth     cl     Federal 
housing. 

Lip  service  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  time  of  war  dees  not  compensate  for 
open  and  continued  antagonism  to  every  pos- 
sible defense  move  In  the  United  Sti  tes.  Re- 
publican organs  have  attempted  ;o  create 
dis-atisfactlon  with  the  Govern  nent  by 
attacks  on  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  by  attacks  on 
labor,  by  attacks  on  agriculture,  b  r  attacks 
on  the  methods  cf  prosecuting  the  war.  and 
now  we  are  tcld  that  the  Republic!  n  candi- 
dates throughout  the  Nation  all  fa  or  back- 
ing the  Federal  Government  in  its  war  efforts 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Two  years  ape  Wendell 
Willkie  attempted  to  defeat  Franklin  Roose- 
velt for  the  Presidency  of  the  Unit  'd  States 
en  a  platform  which  promised  n)  reform 
In  Democratic  legislation,  promised  the  repeal 
cf  no  law  passed  by  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. Mr  Dewey,  candidate  en  th?  Repub- 
lican ticket  for  Governor  of  N^  w  York 
last  week  said  that  he  was  b.'.  ■  :  -he 
Democratic  athnlnistration  in  th-  a  tr  but 
that  domestic  affairs  have  been  b  ;:  ::.'!; 
Doe«  he  propose   to   abolish   the  n  <:  y    i.  .- 


manitarian  laws  of  the  present  administra- 
tion? Why  does  not  the  Republican  Party 
particularize  and  tell  us  when  and  where  and 
m  what  respect  it  will  wipe  out  the  advance 
made  by  the  Demcx:ratic  Party  In  the  last  9 
years?  These  affairs  which  the  Republicans 
did  not  even  promise  to  reform  in  1940  are 
now  condemned  wholly,  but  the  war  measures 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  endorsed. 

In  the  coming  election,  the  American 
people  cannot  entirely  forget  the  effect  on 
the  war  situation  of  an  apparent  repudiation 
of  the  President.  What  would  be  the  effect 
on  America  today  if  it  should  suddenly  be 
announced  that  the  German  people  had 
repudiated  HitU-r.  or  that  the  Italian  people 
had  repudiated  Mussolini.  This  would 
cause  great  rejoicing  in  America.  The  re- 
pudiation of  the  President  at  the  November 
election  by  the  election  of  those  known  to 
be  critical  of  his  every  move  would  result  in 
the  encouragem.ent  of  the  Axis  Powers,  the 
lengthening  of  the  war,  the  death  of  more 
American  boys,  and  the  expenditure  of  more 
American  money.  America  cannot  afford  for 
its  own  Siike  to  let  the  President  down.  The 
American  people  caimot  afford  to  let  America 
down,  and  mere  lip  service  to  the  war  situa- 
tion by  those  bitterly  hostile  to  the  President 
Will  scarcely  meet  the  situation.  America 
U  now  producing  materials  of  war  faster 
than  any  nation  ever  did  prodtice  such  ma- 
terials. It  is  building  an  array  from  the 
best  blood  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 
It  IS  building  airplanes  more  rapidly  than 
the  Axi.s  Powers  believed  possible.  It  is 
building  tanks  in  a  way  that  is  astonishing 
America.     America  will  win  this  war. 

Americans    now    renlize    that    we    have    a 
world   duty   to   perform.     They  realize   that 
when   thi.s   war    Is   ended.    America   can    no 
longer  hide  its  light  under  a  bushel.     We  can 
no  longer  refuse  to   take  out  responsibility 
In   world   affairs   until   war  threatening   our 
very  existence  breaks  out  on  the  continent 
of  Europe      American  democracies  must  Join 
With  the  other  democracies  of  the  world  and 
assure  the  world  of  a  continuation  of  demo- 
cratic    government.     The     citizens    of     the 
United  States  have  never  been  nearer  united 
than    they   are   today   upon    the   proposition 
that  the  American  flag  shall  continue  to  float 
as  an  emblem  of  freedom  in  a  larger  sense 
than  ever  before.     We  have  come  to  realize 
that  freedom  cannot  remain  In  America  alone, 
but  that  In  the  great  struggle  between  the 
forces  cf  democracy  and  the  forces  of  totali- 
tarianism, there  is  no  room  for  compromise. 
The    world    cannot    remain    partially   under 
the    domination    of    the    totalitarians    and 
partially  under  the  control  of  the  democracies. 
Such  a  condition  Is  not  consistent  with  the 
theory    of    totalitarian    governments.     They 
must  either  control  or  perish.     Democracies 
must  fight  for  their  existence  or  perish  from 
the  earth.     This  right  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
cans becomes  a  duty  to  see  that  the  whole 
world  gets  the  benefit  of  democratic  Ideas. 
This   Is   necessary    because   the   totalitarian 
powers    have    determined    that    democracy 
shall  not  longer  exist  on  the  earth. 


Learn'i;?   3  Lit^!« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROYO.  WODDRIFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22,  1942 

M'     \V(  ODRUFP   of  Michigan.    Mr. 
^    .fc  :,  ;.:.:itr  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop,  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  1942: 

LE.\RNING    A    LITTLE? 

(By   Frank   C.  Waldrop) 
Attacking    pre-Pearl    Harbor    isolationists 
for  having   been   Isolationists   has   suddenly 
become  unpopular  among  the  practical  poli- 
ticians.    Wonder  why? 

Here  we  have  Capt.  Victor  Hunt  Harding, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee,  giving  the 
party  line  as  follows: 

'•We  feel  national  unity  is  more  important 
at  the  present  time  than  any  p>olit.cal  gain 
which  might  result  from  such  attacks.  And 
speaking  personally.  I  doubt  that  much  would 
be  gained.  There  are  good  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  (in  Congress)  and  plenty 
of  real  Americans  sitting  on  the  Republican 
side  who  are  trying  their  best  to  win  :he  war." 
Captain  Harding  is  reflecting  the  Judgment 
of  the  Democrats  In  Congress  who  a  e  out  to 
win  the  fall  elections  and  keep  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House  of  Rejiresenta- 
tives.  But  he  is  just  a  leetle  bit  lati  in  get- 
ting on  the  record. 

The  Roosevelt  administration's  conduct  cf 
foreign  policy  In  1941.  beginning  with  passage 
of  Lend-Lease  and  carrying  on  through  the 
progressive  corrosion  of  the  Neutrality  Acts, 
was  certainly  the  subject  of  the  greatest  poht- 
Ical  struggle  short  of  civil  war  this  country 
has  ro  far  endured. 

How  it  might  have  ended  if  the  Japs  hadn't 
attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor  is  one  of  the  un- 
answerable riddles  of  human  history.  The 
great  majority  of  the  public.  If  popular  polls 
and  surveys  are  any  test,  wanted  to  stay  out 
cf  war. 

But  In  any  case,  war  came. 
With  It.  every  good  American  felt  the  im- 
pulse to  close  ranks  and  go  after  thi  enemy 
overseas. 

But  that  wasn't  good  enough  for  whoever 
It  is  that  controls  the  administration's  polit- 
ical hatchet  men.  They  weren't  >atisfied 
Just  to  fight  Japs,  Germans  and  Italians. 

They  had  to  keep  on  swinging  at  Americans 
who  had  criticized  the  administratio-is  pre- 
war foreign  policy. 

A  campaign  was  begun  to  lay  the  guilt  for 
America's  miserable  showing  at  Pearl  Harbor 
upon  the  above-mentioned  critics.  These 
critics  were  at  the  same  time  acciued  of 
having  been  a  miserable,  noisy  minority,  and 
also  of  having  prevented  the  administration 
from  fortifying  Guam,  a  Pacific  outpcst  cap- 
tured by  the  Japs. 

But  in  spite  of  the  stunning  confusion  of 
the  Issue,  the  public  still  grasped  the  e;  sentlal 
truth  There  had  been  no  proposal  before 
Congress  to  fortify  Guam.  The  President  had 
not  asked  for  It.  If  he  had  he  couH  have 
got  what  he  wanted  at  least  by  as  rruch  of 
a  vote  as  he  won  Lend-Lea.se. 

Guam  was  no  go  as  a  symbol  of  the  sin- 
ister character  of  past  opposition  to  past 
policies.  The  public  was  tired  of  the  subject 
and  eager  to  get  on  with  the  war. 

But  the  war  was  not  going  well.  And  so 
there  followed  criticism  in  Congress  of  the 
administration's  conduct  of  the  war. 
What  else  was  to  be  expected? 
Some  of  the  criticism  came  from  men  who 
had  been  pre-Pearl  Harbor  isolationists. 
Some  came  from  supporters  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's foreign  policy. 

But  whoever  uttered  a  slight  doubt  about 
the  iupreme  wisdom  of  Secretary  of  th ;  Navy 
Knox,  or  the  vigorous  executive  abilty  of 
Secretary  of  War  Stimson,  or  the  even-1  anded 
Judicial  disposition  of  Attorney  Gen^n  1  Bid- 
die,  immediately  had  the  hatchet  men  down 
on  him. 

Then  came  the  first  test  runs  of  tte  pr  - 
mtry  campaigns  to  determine  nomination* 
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fcr  'hp  congressional  elections.  Isolationism 
WL-.;  a  red  hot  issue  then,  all  right. 

The  hatchet  men  went  to  work  with  a  will. 

And  they  found  the  American  people  were, 
by  their  standards,  nothing  less  than  un- 
Ainerican 

You  know  what  the  record  has  been  In  the 
campaigns  to  prevent  renomlnations  of  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  Isolationists.  It  needs  no  elab- 
oration. 

Now,  criticizing  the  way  the  war  is  being 
run  is  a  popular  pastime.  Everybody's  doing 
It,  and  claiming  he  thought  up  the  idea  first. 

But  late.  Captain  Harding  Ls  trying  to 
absolve  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress 
by  seeming  to  forgive  the  isolationist*  of 
1941 — whom  he  identifies  as  RepubUcans. 


Tlie  J'Aps  Drop  Bombs  From   the   .^ir   on 
Oregon 
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HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT-VES 

Tucsdav.  September  22,  1942 

M:  A.\"Oi.LL.  M:\  Speaker,  as  re- 
ported in  the  press,  a  Japanese  airplane 
bomber  recently  invaded  the  State  of 
Oregon,  a  portion  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  and  dropped  what 
apparently  were  Incendiary  bombs  over 
the  forested  area  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  State.  On  September  9, 
early  in  the  morning,  residents  near  the 
town  of  Brookings.  Oreg..  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  the  California  line,  heard 
the  roar  of  the  motors  of  the  Japanese 
plane,  which  they  could  not  see  by  rea- 
son of  the  fog  prevailing  at  the  time. 
The  plane  apparently  came  from  the 
ocean  and  proceeded  inland,  and  forest 
lookouts  saw  it  releasing  its  Incendiary 
bombs  into  the  heavy  timber  growing  in 
that  vicinity.  There  are  large  stands  of 
Port  Orford  c°dar  and  other  valuable 
forest  pit  c:u(f-  e  rowing  in  this  area,  and 
the  Japanese  were  well  aware  of  these 
facts.  Unquestionably  it  was  a  design  to 
Ignite  forest  fires  In  this  valuable  tim- 
bered area  of  our  State  and  cripple  our 
war  activities,  as  the  Slate  of  Oregon  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  producers  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  of  forest  products 
going  into  war  production. 

It  may  also  be  true  that  the  attack 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  experimental 
flight  preliminary  to  an  all-out  attempt 
when  the  opportunity  arises  to  spread 
forest  fires  <n  the  whole  timbered  area 
reaching  from  Mexico  through  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  Ala.-ka, 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  While  this  at- 
tack was  the  first  one  from  the  air  by 
the  Japanese  In  continental  United 
States,  Oregon  previously  was  bombed 
by  a  submarine  raider  of  the  Japanese  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  and  a 
similar  attack  was  made  on  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  sometime  previous,  and  a 
like  attack  from  the  sea  was  made  on 
the  Pacific  coastal  area  along  the  Ca- 
nadian shoreline  of  the  Pa  .fu 

The  prnple  of  Oregon  ar^-  er-  a'::.  c(  n- 
C(-r:.!. J  (',o'  these  invasioiic  of  cur  ui- 
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ritory  by  the  Japanese  and  are  grim  in 
their  detprmination  to  do  ever^'thing 
within  their  power  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Government  to  prevent  any 
attempted  invasion  of  the  coastal  area. 
Fiom  the  outset,  those  of  Us  who  repre- 

:.'  I^  fic  coast  areas  in  the  Congress 
iij.'vL  bctn  acting  in  unison  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  our  military,  niival,  and 
air  authorities  the  acute  problems  exist- 
ing on  the  Pacific  coast  by  reason  of  the 
Japanese  activities  in  the  whole  Pacific 
area.  We  have  urged  from  the  outset 
that  every  step  possible  be  taken  to  build 
up  our  coast  defenses  to  the  fullest  efQ- 
ciency  and  to  provide  the  necessary  air- 
craft and  other  implements  oi  war  to 
deal  successfully  with  any  attempted  in- 
vasions of  this  area.  Knowing  the  Jap- 
anese as  we  do.  and  knowing  their  ac- 
tivities In  the  Pacific  waters,  in  the 
Alaska  territory  particularly,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  Japanese  have  as  a 
major  activity  In  their  program  even- 
tually an  all-out  attack  on  this  terri- 
tory. 

The  remarkable  predictions  made  by 
G€n.  Homer  Lea  over  30  years  ago  as  to 
the  aspirations  and  eventual  operations 
of  the  Japanese  in  attacking  the  Pacific 
coastal  area  of  the  United  States  Ls  being 
borne  out  by  the  operations  of  the  Jap- 
anese in  that  area  in  the  present  war. 
The  Japanese,  taking  the  initiative,  have 
secured  a  toehold  in  the  Aleut:  ans  and 
unquestionably,  if  permitted  to  remain, 
will  extend  their  operations  to  Ala.=;ka 
and  r  ::;]•  ;  ^rutli  on  continental  United 
Statt  vVi,.it  it  is  true  that  the  military 
authorities  must  determine  the  course  to 
be  followed  and  what  action  we  must 
take  in  this  great  emergency,  we  cannot, 
however,  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  are  here  on  our  continent 
and  are  digging  in  and  now  are  making 
attacks  upon  continental  United  States, 
and  that  we  should  without  delay  blast 
them  completely  out  of  this  territory. 
M.  •  •  authorities  hold  that  Alaska  is  the 
k' j  L.ise  of  operations  in  a  war  on  the 
Pacific.  We  should,  therefore,  leave  noth- 
ing undone  that  will  prevent  further  in- 
roads in  this  strategic  location  by  the 
Japanese  which  will  permit  them  to 
strengthen  their  operations.  I  urge,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  action  be  taken  now  to  dis- 
lodge the  Japs  from  the  Aleutians  and 
tha'  adequr'.tf'  equipment  be  prov;ded  for 
tr,.;  p;.; ;):-  and  the  Japs  and  their 
ships,  planes,  and  equipment  be  blasted 
from  our  territory. 


An  Ail-Out  War  Effort 

p-  V  T-  p  v^-  c  J  ,^-,  V-    (- •,  p-    }  -'  r -  >  »  ,\  v:  x-i  c 

HCN.  FRANK  CARLSON 

IN  THE  HOUcE   ^"I-    I.rr;  ErRNI  A  T.  ES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1942 

M;  CARUSON  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  t- '  :"'-';'i  my  rcma;'r:  T  .  :n  ;  ;.  :- 
Intr  an  t-di!-r:al  written  L'.  A  Q.  ^Luir, 
t-; ,,  II;  :hv  Bt'llevUie    K„wJ  >  Telescope, 
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issue  of  Thursday  ti ;;  ;  :  IT  This 
editorial  expresses  Uie  feelings  ol  the  cit- 
izens of  the  mldwestern  section  of  our 
country.  Our  people  are  wholeheartedly 
behind  the  vi-ar  effort  and  they  are  Insist- 
ing that  the  administration  stop  bun- 
gling it  and  also  that  our  leaders  pay  less 
attention  to  poUtics.  Our  Nation  faces 
the  most  critical  time  since  Valley  Forge, 
Courage  will  be  required  to  meet  the  tests 
that  confront  us,  but  our  citizens  may  be 
depended  on  to  give  their  utmost, 

AIXOCATION  OF   MANPOWKB  AND  WAk    <  }  ■      IT 

(By   A.  Q.  Miller,   Sr.) 

There  is  no  question  about  the  loyalty  of 
99  percent  of  the  American  people — they  are 
sincerely  and  wholeheartedly  behind  the  war 
effort  and  want  to  get  the  Job  of  licking 
Hitler.  Hlrohito.  and  Benito  over  with  in  the 
quickest  and  most  approved  fashion.  They 
want  to  get  the  Job  done  promptly,  effi- 
ciently, and  with  as  little  sacrifice  of  man- 
power and  economic  waste  as  possible. 

Accusations  from  Washington  that  people 
on  the  home  front  are  complacent  and  not 
conscious  of  the  tremendous  task  ahead  la 
not  true  Such  statements  are  made  by 
Washington  bureaucrats  who  are  trying  to 
hide  their  own  Incompetence,  mistakes,  and 
wasteful  policies.  Constructive  rrUlclsra  by 
people  on  the  home  front  and  by  Congress- 
men has  resulted  in  correcting  some  of  the 
mistakes  In  our  war  strategy  and  some  of  the 
blunders  In  our  domestic  policies.  There  has 
been  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
foreign  and  domestic  policies,  not  only  by 
hlph  ranking  officials  but  also  by  civilian 
lenders— but  this  U  democracy  in  action. 

One  of  the  newest  and  most  vital  ques- 
tions under  debate  In  Washington  is  the 
proper  allocation  of  manpower  In  this  coun- 
try— the  best  and  most  feasible  distribution 
of  manpower  on  the  war  front  and  on  the 
home  front  In  order  to  maintain  a  correct 
balance  and  not  slow  down  the  war  effort. 
This  Is  no  easy  Job  and  calU*  for  the  best 
brains  In  our  economic  and  military  life. 

In  his  Labor  Day  speech  President  Roose- 
velt made  a  statement  relative  to  the  num- 
ber of  United  States  forces  which  are  now 
engaged  on  foreign  soU  in  the  various  the- 
aters of  the  war.  and  commentators  Inter- 
preted the  statement  as  Indicating  528.000  as 
the  figure.  This  again  raises  the  serious 
problem  of  transportation  and  calls  for  • 
decision  as  to  which  is  of  major  importance — 
the  transportation  of  war  materials  and  sup- 
plies to  the  Allies  or  the  transportation  of 
United  States  soldiers.  Official  records  show 
that  we  do  not  have  adequate  shipping  fa- 
cilities to  send  abroad  sufficient  war  equip- 
ment and  supplies  for  the  All  A!  ilea  In 
Russia.  China,  Great  BriUln.  Ai..^i.  a:.d  th« 
Pacific.  The  cry  from  the  Allies  Is  constantly 
going  up:  "Send  us  more  planes,  tanks,  and 
equipment  and  we  will  do  the  Job-  They 
are  not  asking  for  more  manpower — that  they 
have  In  abundance. 

If  we  do  not  have  adequate  shipping  facil- 
ities to,fiend  abroad  the  needed  materials  and 
supplies  to  properly  equip  and  support  the 
allies  in  the  various  theaters  of  war,  and  at 
the  same  time  transport  millions  of  American 
troops  to  the  war  zones,  then  It  Is  up  to 
those  In  chsrfre  of  cur  war  strategy  to  decide 
^i^::-*"^'-  :  »  ,  v<- !'■  r-'v  This  qu«-*- '  '  :  .ke- 
^>..^•  e:!. :;:-!.:■■- >,  tr,e  clcCLhicn  Of  the  p:..  per 
allocation  of  manpower  In  the  United  States 
iiffecting  our  domestic  economy. 

At  the  present  time  this  country  has  in- 
ducted into  the  various  branches  of  the 
armed  forces  between  four  and  five  million 
men.  most  of  whom  are  now  In  training  in  the 
various  cantonments  and  camps  cf  th/>  cr.un- 
'rv  I'  wf  ,  -.e  !  -  en  able  to  only  ::,  :  rt 
li-jytT'  >::::  :,"»',^  *'.;i,'  ft  million  "■■■  •  V.'  ' ''"* 
:.r:    ua    ',:,.,'  ..'•-;  j   lI    vv  af,  becau,"    ■■...'       '-  ..'-•.' 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAF  KS 

HON.  J.AMES  E.  V.4,N  Z.^NDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVES 

1)42 
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Tuesday.  September  22 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Spea 
of  U5  are  headline  readers,  and 
therefore,  entertain  many   a.ss 
not  justified  by  the  precise  fac 
lieve  that  may  be  particularly 
the  extent  of  cur  Nation's  c 
on  behalf  of  its  veterans  and 
pendents,  currently,  and  as  to 

Recently.  I  observed  some  rat 
nent  statistics  concernins:  thes( 
in  the  annual  report  of  Millard 
National  Service  Director  for  the 
American  Veterans,  as  publishec 
cent  issue  of  its  national  pubUca 
Disabled  American  Veterans 
Monthly. 

Mr.  Rice  is  well  known  to  n\A 
bers  of  Congress,  not  only  in  hi 
capacity  as  national  service  din 
the  D.  A.  v..  but  as  a  former 
legislative  representative  for  the 
cf  Foreign  Wars,  to  which  capac 
dentally,    i  had  appointed   hin- 
spring  of   1936.  while  serving 
mander  in  chief  of  the  V.  F.  \V 

Tl:e  statistics  compiled  by   : 
have  been  secured  from  several 
primarily  the  Veterans"  Admmi 
but  also  including  the  War  Depa 
Navy    Department,   and    the 
D--partment. 
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'  It  is  significant  to  note  that  only 
about  1  percent  of  all  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  fiscal  j'car  will  be 
expended  for  ex-service  men  and  their 
dependents,  a  percentage,  by  the  way. 
which  will  almost  inevitably  undergo  an 
increa.se  as  our  participation  in  World 
War  II  ttecomes  more  intensive  and  more 
exten.sive,  in  America's  all-out  efforts 
speedily  to  win  World  War  II.  to  preserve 
our  democratic  ideals  and  freedoms,  to 
perpeiuate  our  beloved  country,  and  to 
heip  to  protect  the  United  Nations  asso- 
ciated with  America  in  its  war  against 
wanton  agsressors. 

It  is  s  gnificant  to  remember.  I  believe, 
that  an  important  factor  in  our  all-cut 
war  efforts  \z  for  America  adequately  to 
provide  for  its  present  defenders,  and 
their  dependents,  as  well  as  for  its  dis- 
abled defenders  and  their  dependents. 

Less  than  9  percent  of  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I  receive  compensation  for 
service-connectcd  disabilities,  and  60 
percent  of  them  receive  less  than  $40  per 
month  by  reason  of  their  partial  disabili- 
ties, whereas  more  than  80  percent  of 
them  receive  less  than  $60  per  month. 

Lfss  than  10  percent  of  all  living  World 
War  veterans  receive  any  kind  of  mone- 
tary benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

The  peak  in  the  number  of  World  War 
I  veterans  in  receipt  of  compensation— 
350 — was  passed  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  shortly  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  since 
which  time  an  increasing  number  of 
partially  disabled  veterans  of  World  War 
I  have  waived  their  compensation  in  their 
determination  again  to  become  an  active 
participant  in  World  War  11,  again  serv- 
ing .some  place  in  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast  Guard.  T 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although 
the  average  age  of  World  War  I  veterans 
is  now  about  49  years,  there  are  still 
about  410.000  who  are  less  than  45  years 
of  age.  whereas  only  about  1.423.000  have 
passed  the  age  of  50. 

The  compilation  by  Mr.  Rice,  of  the 
D.  A.  v..  is  as  follows: 

4.757.240  served  in  United  States  armed 
forces  during  World  War  No.  I. 

4.057.101  served  in  Army.  2.059.629  overseas. 

596.073  served  in  Navy  and  104.066  in  Marine 
Corps,  about  50  percent  overseas. 

24.234  021  registered  for  the  selective  draft. 

2.810.296  were  inducted  after  draft  selection. 

250.240  were  discharged  from  the  draft  after 
being  called. 

10.250  Army  men  were  dishonorably  dis- 
charged. I 

130.128   total  deaths.  | 

39  362  were  killed;  37.568  Army  1  454  Ma- 
rines, and  340  Navy. 

14  009  died  of  wounds;  12.942  Army  1  008 
Marines,  and  59  Navy. 

53..371  were  combat  deaths;  50.510  Armv 
2.462  Marines,  and  399  Navy. 

75.460  died  of  diseases;  69.446  Armv  701 
Marines,  and  5J13  Navy. 

1  297  died  cf  ether  cati^es. 

201  325  wounded,  not  mortally:  193.611  in 
Army  and  7  714  in  Marines. 

348,732  World  War  No.  1  veteran?— ie?s  than 
9  percent  of  all— receive  compensation  for 
service-connected  disabilities;  24.494  en  tem- 
porary partial  ratings;  1.315  on  temporary 
total  ratings.  '' 

27  percent  of  all  service-connected  dl«;- 
abled  World  War  No.  1  veterans  receive  less 


'  than  $20  per  month  compensation;  46  percent 
less  than  $30;  60  percent  less  tha.i  $40;  66 
percent  less  than  $50;  81  percent  less  than 
$60;  91  percent  less  than  $100,  an-l  only  8  3 
percent  receive  compensation  cf  $10)  or  moie, 
an  average  as  to  all  cf  139.74  per  month  ($39.71 
a  year  ago). 

81.306  World  War  No.  1  veterar.s  receive 
pensions  for  permanent  total  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  of  $6  (single  men, 
without  dependents,  in  facilities)  t^r  £30  per 
month. 

93  World  War  No.  2  veterans  receive  pen- 
sions. 

40.801  disabled  Regulars  were  receiving  pen- 
sions averaging  $31.77  per  month  ($31.90  a 
year  ago ) . 

975  Civil  War  veterans  were  receiving  pen- 
sions. 

1.713  Indian  war  veterans  were  receiving 

pensions. 

143.677  Spanish-American  War  veterans 
were  receiving  pensions  (Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion and  Boxer  Rebellion)  averaging  $57.02 
per  month  ($55.90  a  year  ago). 

2.646  emergency  (including  8  piovisicnal, 
probationary,  and  temporary)  World  War  No.  1 
cfRcers  were  receiving  retirement  benefits,  also 
59  retired  Reserve  officers  (Public,  No.  18,  sec. 
5,  76th  Cong). 

162.960  World  War  No.  1  service-connected 
death  claims  have  been  allowed;  94.234  are 
now  active,  providing  pensions  for  30.192 
widows.  27,874  children,  and  74.376  parents,  at 
an  average  monthly  payment  of  $46.73  per  case. 
24,383  deceased  World  War  No.  1  veterans 
who  died  by  reason  of  some  disability  other 
than  their  service-connected  disabilities,  pro- 
vide pensions  for  20,801  dependent  widows  and 
32.923  children  at  an  average  monthly  pay- 
ment of  $34.89  per  ca.se. 

62.774  deceased  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
erans provide  pensions  for  60.458  widows,  6.686 
children.  273  parents,  and  8  others,  a  total  of 
67,425  dependents. 

3.676  deceased  Indian  war  veterans  provide 
pensions  for  3.634  widows,  72  children,  and  10 
others,  a  total  of  3.716  dependents. 

37.714  deceased  Civil  War  veterans  provide 
pensions  for  35.756  widows,  and  2,117  children, 
a  total  of  37.873  dependents. 

95  widows  of  Mexican  War  (1848)  veterans 
are  receiving  pensions.  1  deceased  War  cf  1812 
veteran  provides  pension  for  1  daughter. 

244  537  veterans  received  hospital  treatment 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  of  whom  only  25.374 
were  for  service-connected  disabilities. 

56.103  persons  were  in  hospitals  on  June  30 
1942,  of  whom  13.324  were  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. 

48.941  World  War  No.  1  veterans,  of  whom 
10.503  were  service  connected.  38.185  nonserv- 
Ice  connected,  and  252  observation  cases;  3,946 
were  other  war  veterans;  2,960  disabled  Regu- 
lars. 33  Allied  veterans.  30  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  and  Work  Projects  Administration 
employees;  and  193  miscellaneous; 

34.596  were  neuropsychiatric  patients.  15  877 
general  medical  and  surgical  patients,  6,090 
tubercular  patients,  and  540  observation  and 
non-Veterans'  Administration,  not  classified. 

26.254  veterans  were  admitted  for  domi- 
ciliary care  last  fiscal  year.  11.506  remaining 
on  June  30.  1942.  of  whom  10.603  were  World 
War  No.  1  veterans— 10,035  nonservice  con- 
nected. 

80,824  beds— €2.453  hospital  and  18  371 
domiciliary— in  92  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities. 

1.959  beds  in  other  Government  hospitals — 
Army.  497;  Navy.  611;  Federal  Security  Agencv, 
851.    38,933  veterans  were  under  guardianship. 

4.161.778  veterans  and  dependents  have  ap- 
plied for  adjusted  compensation,  invclnfe 
$3.766,924,317  74. 

4.500000  World  War  No.  1  veterans  ap- 
plied  for  war-risk  Insurance,  luvolvuiz 
$33,000,000,000.  * 
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595.780  Government  life-insurance  policies 
were  in  force  with  face  value  of  $2,511082- 
727— May  31,  1942. 

1,460.884  national  service  life-insurance  pol- 
icies in  force,  with  face  value  of  $6,683,895,947. 

410.780  World  War  No.  1  veterans  were  less 
than  45  years  of  age — 2.136,345  between  45  and 
50.  1,341,911  between  50  and  60.  3.359,414  more 
than  45.  1,423.069  more  than  50.  81.153  more 
than  60.  and  29,691  more  than  65. 

3.970,194  living  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1 
now  constitute  about  3.03  percent  of  the  toUl 
population  and  about  4.6  percent  of  total 
adult  population  of  the  United  States. 


$601,195,088  appropriation  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
miiustratiou  for  year  ending  June  30,  1943,  is 
only  al>cut  1  percent  of  all  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  year. 

$25,262,000,000  has  been  expended  because 
of  relief  to  veterans  and  their  dependents 
since  Nation  was  fotmded,  which,  however.  Is 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  grand  total  of 
all  Federal  expenditures  of  about  $253,000.- 
000.000,  of  which  more  than  65  percent 
was  Incurred  directly  because  of  prepara- 
tion against  or  for  war.  participation  In 
war.  and  to  provide  for  the  aftermath  of 
war. 


Age  and  death   rate   in   1942 


Averape  age  of  all  vetrrans  in  1641 

Average  a^e  oi  all  vmju^ks  on  rolls  in  imi.* 

Averafo  aae  of  cujerpcncy  officers  in  1941 ". 

Estimate"!  number  of  veterans  dyinp  per  day  in  1041. 
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Con>p:nsation   lor   Emergency   Strvid    by 
Rftirt-d  Civil-Service   Erap'.oyt..  s 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCIS  QSE 

or  SOOTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tucrday,  September  22,  1942 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States: 

COMPTROLLEE  GENERAL  OF  THI 

UiiiTED  States, 
Washington.  September  10,  1942. 
Hon.  Francis  Case. 

Members  of  Congress. 

Custer,  S  Dak. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Case;  I  have  your  letter  of 
September  1.  1942.  as  follows: 

"Is  there  any  statute  or  regulation  which 
prevents  a  retired  civil-service  employee  re- 
ceiving annuity  from  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  an  emergency  and  receiving  compen- 
sation thereafter? 

"In  the  case  which  brings  the  question  up 
a  retired  clvll-service  employee  wa5  asked  to 
help  out  as  a  baker  in  an  Indian  boarding 
school.  She  had  been  a  baker  dviring  her 
regtilar  employment.  She  worked  16  days  in 
the  emergency  when  It  was  not  possible  for 
them  to  get  anyone  else.  Subsequently  she 
was  advised  that  she  could  not  be  paid  for 
that  woik 

"Under  present  conditions  It  will  readily  be 
seen    that    other    cases    involving    the   same 


principles  are  likely  to  arise.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  If  an  annuity  had  tjeen  purchased 
by  the  contributions  of  the  employee,  that 
fact  should  not  constitute  a  bar  to  receiving 
pay  for  the  retired  employee  who  is  called 
upon  to  help  meet  emergency  labor  situations 
that  may  develop  under  war  conditions.  Men 
and  women  are  going  into  the  service  and  will 
be  going  Into  defense  positions  on  short 
notice.  M.^ny  times  It  seems  to  me  the  most 
favorable  person  to  whom  Government  agen- 
cies can  turn  may  be  a  retired  emploj'ee 

"Will  you  kindly  advise  me  whether  there 
Is  some  restriction  against  payment  for  such 
services  at  this  time,  and  ftirther.  if  so, 
whether  legislation  or  revision  of  regulations 
is  necessary  to  correct  it?" 

It  is  as.'sumed  that  the  involved  annuitant 
was  retired  for  age  as  a  civiUan  employee  of 
the  Indian  Service,  under  the  provlsloi^s  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  May  29, 
1930  (46  Stat.  468)  Section  2  of  that  act  con- 
tains a  provision  as  follows: 

"No  person  separated  from  the  service  who 
is  receiving  an  annuity  under  the  provisions 
of  section  1  cf  this  act,  shall  be  employed 
again  In  any  position  within  the  purview  of 
this  act." 

Also,  your  attention  is  invited  to  section  204 
of  the  act  of  June  30,  1932  (47  Stat.  404),  pro- 
viding In  pertinent  part,  as  fellows: 

"On  and  after  July  1,  1932.  no  person  ren- 
dering civilian  service  ia  any  branch  or  service 
of  the  United  States  Government  or  the  mu- 
nicipal government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia who  shall  have  readied  the  retirement 
age  prescribed  for  automatic  separation  from 
the  serrlce.  applicable  to  such  person,  shall 
be  continued  in  such  service,  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  law  or  regulation  to  the  con- 
trary-: Prorided,  That  the  President  may,  by 
executive  order,  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  this  section  any  person  when,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  pviblic  interest  so  requires:    •    •    •'' 


However,  the  above-quoted  statute  were 
modified  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  January 
24.  1942,  Public  Law  411.  section  2  (b)  of 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  person  separated  from  the  service 
who  is  receiving  an  annuity  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1  of  this  act  shall  be  elis'ible 
again  to  appointment  to  any  appeMntive  t  fflce. 
pcsltion.  or  employment  under  the  United 
States  or  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  unless  the  appointing  authority 
determines  that  hp  Is  possessed  of  special 
qualifications,  in  which  event  payment  of  his 
annuity  shall  be  terminated  during  the  period 
of  his  appointment  Any  such  person  whose 
annuity  is  terminated  shall,  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  his  appointment,  have  his  subse- 
quent annuity  rights  determined  under  the 
provisions  of  law  In  effect  at  the  time  of  such 
termination." 

There  Is  enclosed  herewith  for  your  Infor- 
mation a  copy  of  my  decision  of  February  34. 
1942  (B-23914.  21  Comp.  Gen.  806),  wherein 
the  above-quoted  statutes  are  discussed 

Under  the  statutes  in  force  prior  to  Janu- 
ary' 24.  1942,  an  employee  retired  for  age  could 
net  be  reemployed  except  upon  approval  by 
the    President       Under    the    amendatory   art 
of  January-  24.  1942,  supra,  an  employee  re- 
tired for  age  may  be  reemployed  only  in  the 
event   "'the  appointing  authority  determines 
thct  lie  is  po£se&sed  of  special  qualifications." 
Thus,  if  an  annuitant  is  determined  to  pos- 
sess special  qualifications  and  Is  reemployed, 
the   statute    provides    that   "payment    of    his 
annuity  shall  be  terminated  during  the  period 
of  his  appointment  "    Said  amendatory  stat- 
ute follows  the  principle  laid  down  In  a  long 
line  of  decisions  of   this  office   holding   that 
retirement  aimuity   installments   and   com- 
pensation for  services  rendered  are  not  pay- 
able  during   the   same   period   of   time       (10 
Comp    Gen    309;   13  id    54;   14  Id    285,  586;    16 
Id    121;   decision  of  Sept    7,   1942.  8-28211  ) 
The   facts   you   present   do    not   show   the 
period    during    which    the    retired    employee 
was  reemployed  as  baker  or  that  the  appoint- 
ing authority  In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior determined   that  she  possessed  fecial 
qualifications     If  she  were  employed  prior  to 
January  24,  1942,  the  denial  of  compeusatton 
was  correct.    On  the  other  hand.  If  she  were 
reemployed  after  January  24.  1942   she  would 
be  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  16  days' 
service  as  baker  only  in  the  event  the  appoint- 
ing authority  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior determined  that  she  possessed  special 
qualifications  and  gave  her  an  appointment, 
but  If  that  be  the  fact,  slie  would  not   be 
entitled  to  retain  her  annuity  for  the  period 
she  was  so  reemployed      If,  however,  she  was 
not   determined   by   competent   authority    to 
possess    special    qualifications    and    was    not 
given  an  appointment  but  was  simply  asked 
to  offer  her  service*  In  an  emergency,  eftective 
after  January  24,  1942,  denial  of  the  payment 
of    compensation    was    correct.      See    section 
3679.    Revised    Statutes,    as   amended   by   the 
act  of  February  27.   1906   <34  Stat.  49),  pro- 
hibiting administrative  officers  from  accept- 
ing voluntary  services.    It  has  been  held  that 
the  acceptance  of  voluntary  services  in  con- 
travention of  this  statute  cannot  lorm  the 
basis  of  a  legal  claim  against  the  Government 
(10  Comp.  Gen.  248). 

Referring  to  the  last  portion  of  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  your  letter.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Janu- 
ary 24  1942.  supra,  relative  to  the  matter  of 
reemploying  retired  personnel,  could  be  In- 
voked to  cover  emergency  situations  such  as 
those  Indicated  by  you  and  that  no  further 
legislation  in  that  regard  would  appear  neces- 
•ary. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LiNDSAT  C.  WaUTTN, 

ComptroUrr  Genrrot 
o]  the  United  Statrt, 
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loave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
ing  an  editorial  carried  ir.  a 
State  of  Missouri,  entitled  "r 
Li--  Fallow."    With  farm 
the  farm  because  of  the  high 
every  other  line  of  work  in 
with  starvation  wages  in  a 
instances  on  the  farm,  all  becab 
ers  are  unable  to  pay  better 
of   the   prices  they  are 
thousands  of  farmers  selling  .. 
hogs,  farm  implements,  closing 
account  of  the  uncertainty  in 
realizing  that  there  is  nothing  . 
about  securing  for  farmers  a 
that  which  they  produce  that 
able  them  to  pay  fair  wages  an 
their  operations,  the  item  refe 
very  timely,  and  I  am  hoping 
Members  from  the  great  .-•  , 
souri.  as  well  as  every  otht ;  ^ 
Union,  will  wake  up  before 
'too  late,  with  too  little." 

FAH-MS    M.\y    LIE    TALLOW 

V/ashington  is  showing  the  saree 
of  the  farm  labor  situation  that  it 
steel.  We  always  have  had  a  sur^ 
ore  and  scrap,  so  steel  was  scatt 
lavishly  without  a  realization  ih 
tion  was  running  short. 

In  the  same  way  we   have  had 
pluses    of    farm    products    that 
could  not  Imagine  there  might  be  . 
of   shortage    because   of   the   drain 
farm  labor.     Yet  that   shortage  is 
the  way  unless  remedial  steps  are 
The  members  of  the  Kan&is  ... 
delegation   are   bringing  the   matt? 
before  the  authontus     It  is  time, 
of  a  Kansas  farm  operated  by  a  ten 
er  tells  of  finding  the  oats  uncut, 
had  decided  he  could  make  more 
wrrking   at    the    Sunflower    ordna 
than  by  cutUng  the  oats      A  dai 
ports  losing  onc-third  of  hi.s  herd  .. 
2'    could  not  get  ccmpetent  labor  to  ta 
it.     A  Missouri  farmer  figures  his 
this  year  are  up  50  percent  over  last 
the  labor  is  much  less  efficient.    A  f 
Ice  that  is  operating  50  farms  in 
not  know  how  it  w.U  keep  the 
next  year  with   the   growing  labc7 
The  manager  says  he  is  informed  t 
Kansas  farnvs  will  lie  fallow  next  vei. 
of  labcr.     Workers  are  being   takei 
Army  and    for  defense   industries, 
parently    no   comprehension    by   W 
that  the  prcductlcn  of  food  Is  rn 
Industry. 

Farmers  are    working  long  hours, 
their  wives  and  children,  with  wome  i 
tractors  and  operating  combines     tH 
reason  why  farmers  resented  the 
calling  them  a  favored  class.    In  sp 
anger    at    the    political    considerat 
prompted   the  Presidents  remarks 
continue  to  do  the  best  thev  can. 
somnhing  is  dene  to  ease  I'he  labor 
they  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  war 

Washmgcn   shouJd   wake   up   to 
facts  before  u  is  too  late. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  api>ears  from  a  state- 
ment recently  made  by  Secretary  Wick- 
ard  that  people  should  remain  on  the 
farm  based  on  patriotism,  regardless  of 
starvation  wages  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances. I  quote  from  the  Secretary's 
statement: 

If  a  patriotic  appeal  for  men  to  stay  on  the 
farm  won't  work,  then  we  will  have  to  make 
some  other  approach. 

I  am  mighty  glad,  however,  that  ap- 
parently he.  along  with  many  others 
connected  with  our  war  efforts,  is  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  agriculture  is  being 
definitely  left  out  of  the  picture,  all  of 
which  is  operating  seriously  against 
farmers  and  our  war  efforts. 


No    Party    Ha<    a    M-.m.Dolv    om    Patriot- 
ism— The  N-w  [>e.-d  h  th--  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAMILTON  FI>H 

OF  XFW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEhTTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1942 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the 

:  Record.  I  include  the  following  speech  I 
deliver.^d  at  a  meeting  of  the  Dutchess 

!  County  Republican  committee,  held  at 
the  Nelson  House.  Poughkeepsie    N    Y 
on  Monday.  August  31.  1942: 

The  New  Deal  is  the  issue  in  this  campaign 
Let  the  new  dealers  squirm   and   twist    all 
they  want  to  and  try  to  change  it  by  claim- 

t    Ing  a  monoply  on  patriotism  and  American- 
ism. 

All  Americans  are  united  on  winning  the 
war  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  but 
no  party  has  a  monopoly  ou  patriotism. 

The  Nj'w  Deal  was  successful  2  years  ago 
In  Its  bli-zkneg  for  a  third  term,  which  was 
the  beginning  of  an  American  dictatorship 
of  which  no  one  can  foresee  the  consequences 
to  our  free   institutlcns   and   constitutional 
government.     Last   week    the   New   Deal    at- 
tempted  no  blitzkrieg  the  Democratic  Party 
in  our  State,  but  met  in  Mr.  Farley,  a  foeman 
who  could  neither  be  coerced  or  dictated  to 
I  rejoice  ia  the  victory  against  the  New  Deal 
that  show?  that  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans are  determined  to  step  the  mad  rush 
or     the     left-wing-rs     to     collectivism     and 
comm.unism   In  America.    Tlie   New  Deal   is 
drunk   with   power  and  under  the  gui<=e  of 
war.  is  reaching  out  for  more,  and  seeking  to 
purge    its   opponents,    both    Democrats    a^d 
Republicans,  curb  free  speech  and  freedom 
of   the   press.     Freedom   of    inquiry   and    of 
discussion  is  as  much  an  American  right  as 
breathing  the  air  or  walking  on  the  earth 
It    Is    an    ancient    right    enjoyed    in    every 
American  house.    It  is  a  home-bred  fireside 
privilege  that  must  be  upheld  in  tJl  places  in 
time   of   war,  in   time   of  peace  and   in  'ail 
times.  If  America  is  to  remain  free. 

It  is  a  paramount  duty  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  defend  the  high  constitutional  priv- 
ilege of  free  speech,  and  I  propose  to  do  it 
both  within  the  Congress  and  without. 

It  is  one  of  the  "four  freedoms'  that  we  are 
fighting  for,  and  we  must,  above  everything 
preserve  it  for  ourselves. 

I   have    been    asked    why    is    it    that    the 
American  people  are  turning  against  the  New 
Deal,  and  my  answer  is  that  thev  are  fearful    I 
of  a  one-party  and  one-man  Government     : 


with  the  loss  of  their  liberties,  as  has  always 
been  the  case  in  foreign  lands.  They  have 
witne.=sed  attempted  purges  of  individuals 
and  newspapers,  and  arc  becoming  resentful 
of  these  un-American  tactics  and  Gestapo 
methods. 

Although  80  percent  of  the  American  people 
were  in  favor  of  staying  cut  of  war  until 
prepared  and  unless  attacked,  the  New  Deal 
has  instigated  a  punitive  campaign  to  smear 
and  purge  all  the  leading  nonlntervcntlon- 
Ists  and  thoso  R?publicans  and  Democrats 
who  tried  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

It  was  not  the  American  people  that 
brought  on  the  war,  but  that  which  has  hap- 
pened is  but  their  predictions  turned  into 
history. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Rex  Stout,  a 
near  Communist,  if  not  an  actual  one,  and 
Walter  Wlnchell,  that  purveyor  of  hate  and 
disunity,  invincible  in  peace  and  invisible 
in  war.  attacked  me  over  the  radio  last  night. 
If  this  type  of  venomous  and  false  smear 
attacks  continue  from  left-wing  New  Deal 
sources.  I  expect  the  fair-minded  voters  of 
my  district  to  reelect  me  by  a  huge  ma- 
jority. Some  people  are  blessed  by  the 
enemies  they  make.  I  could  not  ask  for  bet- 
ter ones,  politically,  than  Rex  Stout,  ultra 
left  winger,  and  Walter  Winchell,  keyhole 
patriot,  new  dealer,  and  warmonger. 

The  metropolitan  newspapers  are  always 
saying  the  farmer  is  getting  too  much.  Tlie 
fact  is  that  the  farmers  and  dairymen  of 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  have  not  been  get- 
ting enough.  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  say 
that  the  farmers  of  my  district  are  profiteer- 
ing. I  know  that  is  not  so.  Th'-y  are  not 
receiving  a  decent  return  en  their  invest- 
ments and  labor.  The  big  city  r.ewspapers 
apparently  do  not  know  that  the  firmer  sells 
wholesale  and  buys  retail.  The  appeal  of 
defense  wages  is  attracting  many  off  the 
farms,  as  the  farm  income  will  not  permit 
an  increase  in  wages,  and  the  draft  is  taking 
farmers'  sons  between  20  and  44  years  of 
age.  Our  farmers  are  regimented,  taxed  right 
and  left,  but  obtain  no  benefit  or  increased 
income.  It  is  time  the  press  stopi.ed  intol- 
erant and  unfair  attacks  upon  the  farmers 
who  are  entitled  to  receive  fair  prices  for 
their  products,  and  this  applies  specifically 
to  the  dairymen  of  Dutchess,  Orange,  and 
Putnam  Counties. 

I  am  opposed  to  spending  huge  sums  on 
nondefen.se  projects  like  the  St.  Lawrence 
ship  canal,  which  would  divert  trtde  from 
our  railroads  and  the  port  of  New  York,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee  I  shall 
oppose  it  vigorously  every  time  it  shows  up 
in  Congress.  The  Democratic  State  plat- 
form actually  endorses  the  St.  Lawrence 
canal  project. 

The  New  Deal  has  built  a  Frankei.steln  In 
the  radical  Com.munistic  Labor  Party,  which 
is  now  opposing  the  Democratic  cmdidate 
for  Governor.  It  is  also  opposing  me  I 
agree  with  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Rcosevelts 
statement  that  the  left  wing  of  the  Ameii- 
can  Labor  Party  is  Communistic  and  a 
camouflage  for  political  Communistic  ac- 
tivities. 

The  New  Deal  has  taken  over  contr.)l  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  Trade  and  Labor  Council  bur 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  its  endorsement 
will  have  any  effect  on  the  rank  and  file  cf 
organized  labor.  I  have  always  been  a  friend 
of  labor,  both  organized  and  unorganized 
I  supported  collective  bargainirg.  the  wages 
and  hours  bill,  child  labor  legislation,  and 
have  always  stood  for  a  square  deal  and  for 
social  and  Industrial  justice  for  i.ll  wage 
earners,  and  maintained  a  friendly  relation 
in  Congress  with  Mr.  William  Green  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  stipported 
in  Congress  a  minimum  wage  scale  of  $100 
per  month  and  urge  the  same  wage  scale 
tor  all  State  employees  in  the  hospitals 
and  State  Institutions  of  Dutchess  and 
Orange  Counties.  I  hope  the  members  of 
assembly   from    this    Congressional    Dl&trict 
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win  take  the  '"-ir.  !n  bringing  this  about. 
It  is  a  matter  oi  simple  Justice  and  will  bring 
considerable    benefit    to    the    merchants    of 

Dutch r   -   :,:,  i   Orange  Counties. 

As  h  w  lifi  War  veteran.  1  was  one  of  the 

b  .;(.■  r5  ;;.  t.'^e  fight  in  Congress,  to  increase 
;•;(■  lit-.  (  :  rur  sndirrs  and  sailors  from  $30 
11  $31  pt-r  n;ii.:-.  and  for  the  allowances 
tor  tlK-ir  dcr>f::c:- ::' -  t.-  f-'v.'  h-r  wives  and 
$12  fcr     :  .    :.  >;a:  *;>  ;    1  each  addi- 

tional child  ana  jjT  ;ur  the  dependent 
parent. 

Mi  ir^fH-ak*-!-.  :!'  a  H'  pub,;  ;:.!i  majority 
iselec»"d  lo  ;h'>  Hou-t-  r-.f  Ht-p.-r-^-ntatives 
thi:^  Niv-mbfr  I  rNp.--.'t  ui  be  rl^.airmr^n 
of  the  Ruirs  Ci'mmit^ff  the  p.-.r^■•  jm.w.  r- 
fiil  cnirniuif-'e  in  p:'hf-:  t!v  H'^ih*'  or 
Senatt\  and  in  a  ptj;-,;:i:'n  Vj  .-ti^p  :'.:>,  mad 
iii-h  [:;  Ci,.iioc*iv^-in  a::d  conii::^:::^:::  :n 
Ami  r.  a  t<-  b*.'  heipliii  to  ilie  interesls 
(jI  li:e  t.iymevj^  wai--'  earri'':.-  ni.d  bu'^i- 
nessmrn  ol  ih(  di>irict.  and  ;r>  !ie;;i  };:.•- 
serve  free  Amerupan  en'-p-p^ris'^  and  -ale- 
guard  our  repre.sentan-.e  and  (.in>;^:tim 
tional  goveiTiment.  My  or-pment  i  an 
out  and  out  i^.ew  d-aifr,  ,ppd  v,  i:-  >,. 
elected  would  br  ju>i  an^  :h. ;-  ■  ;pl  Ilh/' 
M*  :r;b>  i'  csf  Cdipi:!  -■•v  o:":  ,^'  np  minor  com- 
mit te-e-  and  witii  'Ut  inllaerv, '^  on  legis- 
lation or  ;n  th>i  Cnr;cre.^^^ 

I  anticipa'p  ror.  ivme  the  a/^nv-  ^np- 
port  (■;  .1  \.:v  L.rt:..  ippt:!)-:-  ef  Drmv;- 
crats  a-pi  an*m:v,\-  ri-'avT^  m  the  No- 
vember election,  and  to  d  uble  my  major- 
ity of  2  year,5  aco. 

I  want  m\  uiistituents  to  know  that 
I  am  no  ":  iip»tj.  :  stamp"  Member  of  C- ti- 
gress. I  ;ia\'  inly  two  interests  at  iuaii. 
that  of  my  country  and  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  our  congressional  district. 


Abolition  cf  State  Pol!  Taxt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

cr  viec:ma 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  22  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  September  21 ) .  1942 

Mr  BY^  I^  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous cl-ciVl  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  argu- 
ment by  the  attorney  general  of  Virginia 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  bill  to  abolish  State  poll  taxes. 
Attorney  General  Staples  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Association  of 
Attorneys  General. 

I  have  received  an  estimate  from  the 
Public  Printer  that  the  matter  referred 
to  will  make  approximately  six  and  one- 
fourth  pages  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  a  cost  of  $281.25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  State- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  bill  would  make  it  unlawful  for  any 
State  or  local  goveriiment,  or  any  election  of- 
ficials thereof,  to  require  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  any  person  to 
register  or  vote  at  any  election  for  President 
or  Vice  President,  for  Presidential  electors,  or 
for  a  United  States  Senator  or  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


As  the  chairman  of  the  sulKommltt. «  ,  jx::- 
fttor  (    .s:«  i    -  lY   has  pointed  out,  the  pro- 
poseti  xct;.c.......;.  is  met  at  the  threshold  with 

the  question  whether  the  Constitution  has 
delegated  to  Cei— r^s  the  jwwer  to  legislate 
In  this  field,  v  ;  !  :  p.as  heretofore  t)een  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  Snii^  -  The  question 
is  a  fundamental  one  in  vu!  cu.al  system  of 
government  created  by  the  Constitution,  and 
it  is  impoE'^ible  to  exaggerate  its  Importance 
a.-  ..'((  ::  .:  the  continued  existence  of  that 
Ey.-uiu.  ihe  far-reach  re  rppercuasions 
which  may  t>e  expecu>d  t  :  u  torn  denying 
thr  Se.'es  the  power  over  sufl.-age  < which  is 
tlR  «t!.  t  of  the  proposed  bill)  were  thus 
stated  la  1914  v  s?-  Chief  Justice  White,  of 
tlie  United  Si.-  •  :?upreme  Court,  when,  in 
referring  to  the  fourteenth  amendment  and 
its  effect  upon  this  State  power,  he  said: 

iityond  doubt,  the  amendment  does  not 
irtkc  away  from  the  State  governments  lu  a 
general  sense  the  power  over  suffrage  which 
has  belonged  to  those  governments  from  the 
beginning,  and  without  the  possession  of 
which  power  the  whole  fabric  upon  which 
the  division  of  State  and  national  authority 
under  tlie  Constitution  and  the  organization 
of  both  Governments  rest  would  be  without 
support,  and  both  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  State  would  fall  to  the  ground. 
In  fact,  the  very  command  of  the  amend- 
ed-' ■  r'-eiignizes  the  possession  of  the  gen- 
t;,i,  {>  Afi-  by  the  State,  since  the  amend- 
ment seelcs  to  regtilate  Its  exercise  as  to  the 
particular  subject  with  which  it  deals" 
(Guinn  V.  United  States,  238  U.  S  362  59  L 
ed    1347). 

The  chairman  has  Invited  discussion  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  enact  the 
proposed  legislation,  to  which  invitation,  be- 
cause of  the  transcending  importance  of  the 
question  and  its  vital  effect  upon  the  integ- 
rity and  even  continued  existence  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  States  as  established  by  the 
Constitution,  the  attorney  general  of  Vir- 
ginia has  felt  it  his  duty  to  respond  and  to 
undertake  to  maintain  the  foUowing  proposi- 
tions: 

1.  The  Constitution  reserves  In  the  States 
the  exclusive  power  to  determine  the  man- 
ner of  choosing  ius  electors  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  confers  no  power  whatsoever  on  Con- 
gress to  legislate  on  this  subject. 

2.  Article  I.  section  2.  of  the  Constitution. 
and  the  seventeenth  amendm<?nt,  reserve 
unto  the  States  the  exclusive  power  to  pre- 
scribe the  qualifications  of  the  electors  for 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  Houje  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  this  power  is  in  no  way  modi- 
fied or  impaired  by  the  power  delegated  to 
Congress  by  article  I.  section  4.  to  regulate 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions 

3  The  requirement  of  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  to  vote 
Is  a  "qualification"  of  an  elector  within  the 
meaning  of  article  I.  section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  the  seventeenth  amend- 
ment. 

4  Even  if  the  requirement  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  be  deemed  not  to  t»e  a 
qualification  of  electors  it  is  nevertheless  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  reserved  powers  of  the 
States  over  suffrage,  as  well  as  ol  the  taxing 
powers  of  the  States. 

6.  The  Constitution  protects  the  right  to 
vote  of  only  those  who  are  qualified  to  vote 
under  State  statutes. 

6.  Whether  a  State  has  exercised  its  con- 
stitutional power  to  prescribe  ttie  qualifica- 
tion of  electors  In  an  unconstitutional  man- 
ner so  as  to  deprive  citizens  of  rights  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  tlie  Constitution  is  a 
Judicial  question,  and  is  for  the  courts,  not 
the  Congress,  to  determine. 

The  foregoing  propositions  will  be  discussed 
In  the  order  set  out. 

1.  The  Constitution  reserves  In  the  States 
the  exclusive  power  to  determine  the  manner 


of  choosing  its  electors  to  vote  for  President 
or  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  and 
confers  no  power  whatsoever  on  Cougreas  to 
legislate  on  this  subject. 

The  only  provision  of  the  Constitution  re- 
lating to  the  power  of  appointment  of  elec- 
tors to  contained  in  Article  II.  •ectlon  i.  of 
the  Constitution,  by  which  the  States  re- 
served imto  themselve«>  and  conferred  upon 
their  own  legislatures  plenary  power  over  the 
subject  except  as  to  the  time  of  choosing  the 
electors. 

The  second  clause  of  the  secUon  provides 
as  follows: 

"Each  State  shall  appoint,  tn  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  elector-  .  i  I  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  ane  li-  *  sentatlves  to  which  the 
State  may  bo  enliiled  in  the  Congress;  but  no 
Senator  or  Representative,  or  person  holding 
an  ofBce  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States  shall  be  appointed  an  elector." 
The  fourth  clause  is  as  follows: 
"The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of 
choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  votes:  which  day  shall  be 
the  same  throughout  the  United  States  " 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  eflTect  of 
these  quoted  provisions.  In  drafting  and 
adopting  the  Constitution,  the  States  were 
not  conferring  powers  on  themselves,  they 
were  reserving  powers  already  posj^ewed  and 
conferring  them  upon  their  own  legislatures. 
By  these  provisions  the  States  delegated  to 
Congress  the  power  only  to  determine  the 
time  of  choosing  the  electors,  while  they  con- 
ferred on  their  own  respective  State  legisla- 
tures the  exclusive  power  to  direct  the  man- 
ner in  which  said  electors  shall  be  appointed. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  they  shall  be 
elected  by  the  people,  or.  If  »o  elected,  what 
qualifications  the  legislature  may  prescribe 
for  those  privileged  to  vote  for  them  In 
fact,  in  the  first  presidential  election.  In  5 
cf  the  11  States  which  had  then  ratified  the 
Constitution,  the  appointment  of  electors  was 
made  by  the  Bute  legislatures  (M  P'  f>n  v. 
Blacfcpr,  146  U  8  1,  36  L  e<!  >•  <  K75). 
In  construing  the  second  clause  in  the  cited 
case.  Mr    Chief  Justice  Fuller  said: 

•The  Constitution  does  not  provide  that  the 
appointment  of  electors  shall  be  by  popular 
vote,  nor  that  the  electors  shall  be  voted  for 
upon  a  general  ticket,  nor  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  exercise  the  elective  franchise 
can  alone  choose  the  electors.  It  recognizes 
that  the  people  act  through  their  representa- 
tives in  the  legislature,  and  leaves  it  to  th*- 
legislature  exclusively  to  define  the  method 
of  effecting  the  object"  (36  L  ed  at  p  874) . 

And  at  page  877  of  36  law  edition,  he  said 
further: 

"In  short,  the  appointment  and  mode  of 
appointment  of  electors  belong  exclusively  to 
the  States  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  They  are,  as  remarked  by 
Mr.  Justice  Gray  in  Re  Green,  134  U  S  377, 
379  (33:  951,  952)  'no  more  officers  or  agent<» 
of  the  United  States  than  are  the  members 
of  the  SUte  legislatures  when  acting  as  elec- 
tors of  Federal  senators,  or  the  people  of  the 
States  when  acting  as  the  electors  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.'  Congress  Is  em- 
powered to  determine  the  time  of  choosing 
the  electors  and  the  day  on  which  they  are 
to  give  their  votes,  which  is  required  to  be 
the  same  day  throughout  the  United  States. 
but  otherwise  the  power  and  Jurisdiction  of 
the  State  is  exclusive,  with  the  exception  of 
the  provisions  as  to  the  number  of  electors 
and  the  Ineligibility  of  certain  persons,  so 
framed  that  congressional  and  Federal  in- 
fluence might  be  excluded  " 

The  opinion  also  quotes  with  approval  (38 
law  edition  877)  from  a  report  of  the  Senate 
Ftivileges  and  Elections  Committee  made  m 
1874.  in  which  it  is  sUted  that  "it  is  no  doubt 
competent  for  the  legislature  to  suiboria* 
the  Governor,  or  the  supreme  court  ct  Uw 
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State,  cr  any  ether  agent  of  It.s  ^'H  to  ap- 
point these  electors." 

And  !•'  'T  the  provision  o 

teenth  .;  ..t  penalizing  the 

resentati«ju  in  the  Ho'ose  of  Rep 
where  the  right  to  vote  at  any   i 
denied  or  abridged  except  for  crime 
said  further: 

"The  first  section  of  the  fourtee 
ment  does  not  refer  to  the  txerc 
elective  franchise,  though  the  secoi 
that  if  the  right  to  vote  is  denied  c 
to  any  male  Inhabitant  of  the  St 
attained  majority  and  being  a  cit; 
United  States,  then  the  basis  of 
tion  to  which  each  State  is  entit 
Congress  shall  be  proportionatedlj 
Whenever  Presidential  electors  are 
by  popular  election,   then   the  ngt 
cannot    be   denied    or   abridgr^    uit 
vokmg  the  penalty,   and  so  of   th' 
vote  for  Representatives  in  Congress 
utlve  and  Judicial  officers  of  a  Sta 
members    of    the    legislature    therjof 
right  to  vote  Intended  to  be  prote<  ted 
to  the  right  to  vote  as  esabllshed 
and  constitution  of   the  State 
color    for    the    contention    that 
amendments   every   male    inhabita 
State   being  a   citizen   of   the   Uni 
has  from  the  time  of  his  majority 
vote  for  Presidential   electors'    (36 
tion  878 ) . 

The  fourteenth  amendment  apph 
olBcara  as  well  as  Federal,  and.  whil 
4zM  the  States  for  the  exercise  of  t 
to  deny  or  abridge  the  right  to  vote 
same   time  recognizes  the   existen 
power     It  certainly  does  not  prohib 
cise.    The  only  power  conferred  on 
Is  to  reduce  the  State's  representat 
It    is   clear,   therefore,    that   nowl 
the    Constitution    confer    on    Coni 
power  to  supervise  or  in  any  mam 
fere  with  the  State  legislatures  in 
the  manner  of  appointment  cf  a  Sta 
dentlal  electors,  or  in  saying  who 
In  elections  to  choose  them,  if  the 
directs  that  method  of  appwintmen 
scribes  who  may  vote  therein 

The  second   proposition   will   no 
cussed. 

2    Article  I.  section  2.  of  the  Cor 
and    the    seventeenth    ameiidmen 
unto  the  States  the  exclusive  pow 
scribe  the  qualifications  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
sentatives.  and  this  power  is  in  no 
fled  or  impaired  by  the   power  del 
Congress  by  article  I.  section  4.  to 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding 
Article  I.  section  2.  clause  1.  provi 
"The    Hou--^    of    Representatives 
j^  composed  of  Members  chosen  ev 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  St 
the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have 
flcations  requisite   for  electors  of 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislj^ 

The  seventeenth  amendment, 
follows : 

"The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
composed  of  two   S?nators  from 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  6  y 
each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote 
tors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qual 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
branch  of  the  State  legislatures. " 
Article  I.  section  4,  reads  thus: 
"The  times,  places,  and  manner 
elections    far   Senators   and    Repres 
shall  be  presented  in  each  State  by 
lature  thereof;  bi^t  the  Congress  ma  ,• 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  such 
except  as  to  the  places  cf  cho<^sing  S 
The  tenth  amendmeiH  provides  ih4t 
"The  p<.)wers  not  delegated  to  th 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pr.ih 
*   "      'he  States,  are  reserved  to  th 
-v-ptc.ively.  or  to  the  people  " 

I:  .3  not  contended  by  the  prcpohents  of 
th?  bill  that  the  States  delegated  to  Tongress 
the  power  to  prescribe  the  qualiflci  tious  of 
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electors  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislatures.  That  power,  then,  was  un- 
doubtecly  reserved  by  each  of  the  several 
States  unto  itself.  This  automatically,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  resulted  in  vesting  in  each 
State  the  power  to  determine  the  quallflca- 
tions  of  electors  for  its  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  because  the  qualillca- 
tions  are  fixed  by  article  I,  section  2,  as  the 
same  as  the  electors  for  the  State  legislature. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  congressional 
power  to  prescribe  qualifications  for  electors 
for  Senators  and  Representatives  would  nec- 
essarily carry  with  it  the  power  to  fix  the 
qualifications  for  voters  for  the  State  legis- 
latures, .since  they  must  be  the  same. 

It   is   .%   fundamental   and    universally   ac- 
cepted   principle    governing    the    interpreta- 
tion of   the  Constitution,  where  the  respec- 
tive powers  of  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments are  the  subject  cf  inquiry,  that  the 
States,  in  creating  the  Constitution,  reserved 
all    legislative    powers    which    they   did    not 
grant  to  the  Congress.     If  the  Ccnstltution 
had  merply  provided  that  each  State  should 
have    thf    right    to   be   represented    in    Con- 
gress by  two  Senators  and  a  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives, without  any  provision  at  all  as 
to    their    method    of    selection,    each    State 
I    would  have  pos.'tessed  complete  pwwer  to  se- 
lect   its    representatives    in    any    manner    it 
might  see   fit.     When   the  Constitution   was 
being    drafted     each     State    had    unlimited 
sovereign   powers  with   respect   to  the   selec- 
\    Hon    of    any   representatives    it   might   send 
j    anywhere.     Since     the    States    already    pos- 
j    sessed    this    power,    it    is    wholly    inaccurate 
to  speak  cf  their  conferring  such  power  upon 
themselves.     The  situation  was  analagous  to 
that  m  which  the  United  States  would  find 
Itself   If  a  constitution  of   a   League   of   Na- 
tions were  being  drafted.     Would  it  be  neces- 
sary  for   such    a   constitution    to   provide   a 
method   of   selection   cf   our   representatives 
in  such  a  league?    If  the  league  constitution 
should  entitle  us  to  certain  representatives, 
the  Congress  possesses  ample  power  to  de- 
termine   the    method   of    their    selection.     It 
need  not  derive  It   from   the   league  consti- 
tution.    If  the  leacue  constitution  did  pro- 
vide a  particular  method  of  selection  of  our 
representatives  in  the  league.  It  would  clearly 
operate  as  a  restriction  upon  the  powers  of 
Congress,  not  as  a  grant  of  power. 

It  is  likewise  undoubtedly  true  that  ar- 
ticle I.  section  2,  of  our  Constitution  was  not 
a  grant  but  a  restriction  upon  the  pcwer  of 
the  States,  in  that  it  prohibited  them  from 
prescribing  different  qualifications  for  elec- 
tors for  representatives  in  Congress  than 
for  those  voting  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  cf  their  SUte  legislatures.  The 
States  would  clearly  have  had  the  right  to 
fix  different  qualifications  If  the  Constitu- 
tion had  ijeen  silent  on  the  subject. 

And  the  patron  of  the  bill.  Senator  Pepfer 
in  addressing  the-Senate  on  August  25.  1942 
(Congressional  Record,  p.  6970),  admitted 
that  Concress  is  without  power  to  prescribe 
qualificaticns  of  those  electors,  but  contended 
that  the  Federal  Government  delegated  the 
power  to  the  States.  He  said:  "I  did  not  say 
that  the  Federal  Government  prescribed  the 
qualificatiin?  of  electors.  Of  course,  it  does 
not  It  delegates  that  power  to  the  State 
legislatures  "  This  is  obviously  an  incorrect 
or  erronecus  viewpoint  from  'which  to  ap- 
pioach  the  question  of  State  powers.  When 
the  Constitutlcn  was  drafted  and  In  piocess 
of  being  adopted  by  the  States,  our  Federal 
Gcvernmcr.t  was  not  even  in  esistcnce  and 
possessed  no  power?.  It  never  has  pcs.sessed 
the  power  :o  prescribe  voting  qualiflcaiions  In 
the  States  and.  therefore,  could  not  possibly 
delegate  it  Nor  do  the  State  legislatures  have 
power  to  fix  such  qualifications.  This  is  pro- 
vided for  In  State  constitutions  unless  such 
cons'itutions  themselves  confer  the  power  on 
the  State  legislatures. 

It  has  been  argued,  however,  by  some.  In 
favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  that 
under  Its  power  to  regvilate  the  "manner  of 


]    holding"  such  elections  Congress  may  fix  suf- 

;  frage  qualifications.  Net  only  is  this  In  the 
teeth  of  the  Interpretation  placed  upon  this 
power  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  but 

I  It  also  runs  afoul  of  the  practical  construc- 
tion which  has  been  placed  upon  it  by  the 
Supreme  Court  nnd  the  courts  of  he  States, 
by  the  States  in  amending  the  Constitution, 

I  and  by  Congress  Itself  In  submitting  such 
amendments  to  them. 

j      INTERI^ETATION    of    framers    of    COJ-STrrUTIOM 

Alexander  Hamilton,  who  took  a  leading 
part  In  drafting  the  Ccnstltution  t  nd  in  ex- 
pounding its  meaning  to  the  Stae  legisla- 
tures then  considering  Its  adoption,  cnipha- 
sized  the  wisdom  of  the  suffrage  prDvision  in 
article  I,  section  2.  Tlie  provlsio  i.  he  ex- 
plained, necessitated  the  placing  o!'  the  vot- 
ing qualifications  in  the  State  constitution 
and  removed  it  from  State  legislatures,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  there  could  be  no 
election  for  members  of  a  State  legislature 
until  the  State  constitution  had  provided  for 
their  election  and  the  qualification?  of  their 
electors.  "The  provision  made  by  the  con- 
vention appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  best  that 
lay  within  their  option."  he  said.  "It  must 
be  satisfactory  to  every  State,  because  it  is 
conformable  to  the  standard  alreaily  estab- 
lished, or  which  may  be  established  by  the 
State  itself  It  will  be  safe  to  the  United 
States,  because  being  fixed  by  the  State  ron- 
stituiions.  it  is  not  alterable  by  ihe  Stale 
governmeuts." 

Hamilton  also  said  that  to  have  left  the 
right  of  suffrage  "open  for  the  cccasional 
regulation  of  the  Congress,  would  have  been 
Improper."     (The  Federalist.  No.  Lll  ) 

It  is  significant  that  the  initial  power  to 
regulate  the  "time,  place,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections"  is  lodged  by  article  II, 
section  4.  in  the  legislatures  of  the  States! 
But  as  Hamilton  explained,  these  legisla- 
tures would  have  no  power  to  prescribe 
qualifications  of  their  electors,  because  nec- 
essarily this  must  be  done  by  the  S:ate  con- 
stitution. It  follows,  then,  that  the  power 
of  Congress  "to  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions" is  necessarily  limited  to  the  regulations 
which  the  State  legislature  could  make;  and 
prescribing  the  qualifications  of  t  leir  own 
electors  is  not  one  of  them.  Article  I.  sec- 
tion 2,  does  not  purport  to  vest  a  ly  power 
at  all  in  the  State  legislatures.  It  contem- 
plates that  the  voting  standards  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  States  themselves,  in  their  constitu- 
tions, but  the  power  to  regulate  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  holding  such  elections 
is  vested  in  the  State  legislatures,  and  this 
power  1.S  paramount  to  a  confllctl  ig  State 
constitutional  provision  to  regulae  same. 
Mcpherson  v.  Blacker  (146  U.  S.  1,  36  L  ed  at 
p.  874). 

That  it  was  the  Intention  of  the  States  to 
reserve  to  themselves  complete  control  rf 
suffrage  Is  manifest  from  cotemporaneoiis 
discussions  of  the  subject.  Objections  wvie 
urged  by  those  opposing  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  that  the  power  conferred  c.i 
Congress  of  final  control  ever  the  place  rf 
holding  such  an  election  would  enable  Con- 
gress to  designate  places  so  located  hat  the 
"wealth  and  well-born  as  they  are  called" 
would  dominate  the  choice  of  Rcpresenta-  ^ 
tives  Hamilton  pointed  out  that  people  of 
that  class  were  not  segregated  In  particular 
localities,  and  that  no  such  discrimination 
could  be  successfully  practiced.  He  then 
added  this  significant  statement: 

"The  truth  is.  that  there  is  no  method  of 
securing  to  the  rich  the  preference  appre- 
hended, but  by  prescribing  quallfica  ions  of 
property  either  for  those  who  may  ele(  t.  or  be 
elected.  But  this  forms  no  part  of  th?  power 
to  be  conferred  upon  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Its  authority  would  be  expressly  re- 
stricted to  the  regulation  of  the  timet,  tho 
places,  and  the  manner  of  election,-.  The 
qualifications  of  the  persons  who  ma3  choose 
or  be  chosen,  as  has  been  remarked  unon  an- 
other occasion,  are  defined  and  fixed  !r«  tht 
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Constitution;     and    are    unalterable    by    the 
legislature."     (The  Federalist  No.  LX  l 

In  the  debates  concerning  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  at  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
vention, in  discussing  this  question,  it  appears 
from  page  28  of  volume  n  of  Elllofs  Debates 
(2d  ed.)  that  Mr.  White  expressed  the  view 
that  Congress  might  prescribe  "that  none 
should  be  electors  but  these  worth  50  or  a 
100  pounds  sterling."  To  which  It  appears 
from  page  51  of  said  volume  that  Mr.  King, 
who  with  Hamilton  was  also  a  member  of  the 
style  drafting  committee,  replied  as  follows: 
"The  idea  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Douglass.  •  •  •,  transcends  my  under- 
standing; for  the  power  of  control  given  by 
this  section  extends  to  the  manner  of  election, 
not  the  qualifications  of  the  electors." 

See  also  to  the  same  effect  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Nicholas.  Chairman  of  the  Virginl.i 
Convention,  as  reported  In  volume  III,  p  8, 
Elliot's  Debates. 

At  pa^.  71  of  volume  IV.  Elliot's  Debates. 
Mr.  Steele,  of  North  Carolina,  referring  to  the 
election  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  stated 
the  following: 

"Who  are  to  vote  for  them?  Every  man 
who  has  a  right  to  vote  for  a  representative 
to  our  legislature  will  ever  have  a  riglit  to  vote 
for  a  representative  to  the  general  govern- 
ment. Does  It  not  expressly  provide  that  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legiolature?  Can  thej, 
without  a  most  manifest  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  alter  the  qualifications  of  the 
electors?  The  power  over  the  manner  of  elec- 
tions does  not  include  that  of  saying  who 
shall  vote:  The  Constitution  expressly  says 
that  the  qualifications  which  entitle  a  man 
to  vote  for  a  State  representative.  It  is.  then, 
clearly  and  indubitably  fixed  and  determined 
who  shall  be  the  electors;  and  the  power  over 
the  manner  only  enables  them  to  determine 
how  these  electors  shall  elect — whether  by 
ballot,  or  by  vote,  or  by  any  other  way.  Is  It 
not  a  maxim  of  universal  jurisprudence,  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  that  an  instru- 
ment or  deed  of  writing  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  give  validity  to  all  parts  of  it, 
if  It  can  be  done  without  involving  any 
absurdity?" 

At  page  61  of  said  volume,  Mr.  Davie,  of 
Nortl^  Carolina,  in  support  of  the  granting 
of  the  power,  stated  the  following: 

"If  gentlemen  will  pay  attention,  they  will 
find  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  clause, 
Congiess  has  no  power  but  what  was  given 
to  the  States  in  the  first  part  of  the  same 
clause.  They  may  alter  the  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  election,  but  cannot  alter  the  tenure 
of  their  oflRce.  They  cannot  alter  the  nature 
of  the  elections;  for  It  is  established,  as  fund- 
amental principles,  that  the  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture shall  elect  the  Federal  Representatives, 
and  that  the  teiiure  of  their  office  shall  be 
for  2  years;  •  •  •  Here,  in  the  first  part 
of  the  clause,  this  power  over  elections  is 
given  to  the  States,  and  in  the  latter  part 
the  same  power  is  given  to  Congress,  and 
extending  only  to  the  time  of  holding,  the 
place  of  holding,  and  the  manner  of  holding 
the  elections.  Is  this  not  the  plain,  literal, 
and  grammatical  construction  of  the  clause? 
Is  It  possible  to  put  any  other  construction 
on  it,  without  fieparting  from  the  natural 
order,  and  without  deviating  from  the  gen- 
eral meaning  of  the  words,  and  every  rule 
cf  grammatical  construction?  Twist  it.  tor- 
ture it,  as  you  may.  sir.  it  Is  impoesible  to 
fix  a  different  sense  upon  it." 

StJPBEME  COURT  DECISIONS 

There  is  an  unbroken  line  of  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  recognize  the  ex- 
clusive power  of  the  States  to  prescribe  the 
suffrage  qualifications  of  their  electors,  ex- 
cept Insofar  as  they  are  restricted  by  the 
fifteenth  and  nineteenth  amendments  which 
forbid  discriminations  only  because  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  conditions  of  servitude,  or 
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of  sex  In  Brtrdiore  v.  Surtle  (  ca  U.  S  277, 
283).  decided  less  than  5  years  ago.  the  Su- 
preme Couit  in  a  unanimous  ojanion  said : 
"To  make  payment  cf  poll  uixes  a  pre- 
requisite of  voting  is  not  only  to  deny  any 
privilege  or  Imm.unity  protected  by  the  four- 
teenth amendment.  Privilege  of  voting  is 
not  derived  from  the  United  Stiites.  but  is 
conferred  by  the  Suie  and.  save  as  restrained 
by  the  fifteenth  and  nineteenth  amendments 
and  other  provisions  of  tlie  Federal  Consu- 
tution.  the  State  may  condition  suffrage  as 
it  deems  appropriate  (Afiuor  v  HappiTsctt.  21 
Wall.  162.  170  et  seq  .  22  L.  ed.  (27.  629;  Ex 
Varie  Yarhrcnigh,  110  U  S  651.  (164..  665,  28 
L.  ed.  274.  275,  4  S  Ct.  153:  McPherson  v. 
Blocker.  146  U.  S.  1.  37.  38.  36  L.  ed  869.  878, 
13  S.  Ct,  3;  Guinn  v.  United  States.  283  U.  S 
347,  362,  59  L.  ed.  1340.  1346,  35  S.  Ct.  926, 
L.  R.  A    1916A,  1124  82  L,  ed.  256) ." 

The  patron  of  the  bill  here  under  consid- 
eration sought  to  discredit  the  language 
above  quoteu:  "The  privilege  of  voting  is  not 
derived  from  the  United  States,  "  He  argued 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  since  held  in 
the  Classic  case  (313  U.  6  229)  thiit  the  right 
to  vote  and  have  the  vote  counted  is  derived 
from  article  I.  section  2  of  the  Cc  nstitution. 
The  argument  overlooks  the  distinction  be- 
tween privilege  and  r.ght.  The  suffrage  laws 
of  the  State  determine  those  who  are  privi- 
leged to  vote.  When  this  privilege  has  been 
conferred  on  any  person  by  State  law,  the 
Constitution  protects  the  right  to  exercLse 
that  privilege.  The  distinction  H-as  clearly 
drawn  in  an  old  case,  Ei  Parte  Yarbrough 
(1883)  (110  U.  S.  651.  28  L.  ed.  :274).  from 
which  the  following  is  quoted: 

"But  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  right 
to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Congresi;  does  not 
depend  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"The  office,  if  it  be  properly  called  an  of- 
fice, is  created  by  that  Constitution  and  by 
that  alone.  It  also  declares  how  it  shall  be 
filled,  namely,  by  election. 

"Its  language  is:  "Tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  composed  of  members 
chost-n  every  second  year  by  the  people  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  same  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature,  article  I. 
section  2.  The  States  in  prescribing  the 
qualifications  of  voters  for  the  mc«t  numer- 
ous branch  of  their  own  legislatuies.  do  not 
do  this  with  reference  to  the  election  for 
Members  of  Congress.  Nor  can  they  pre- 
scribe the  qualification  for  voters  for  those 
eo  nomine.  They  define  who  are  io  vote  for 
the  popular  branch  of  their  own  legislature, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says  the  same  persons  shall  vote  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  that  Slate.  It  adopts  the 
qualification  thus  furnished  as  the  qualiflc-a- 
tlon  of  Its  own  electors  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

"It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  electors  for 
Members  of  Congress  owe  their  right  to  vote 
to  the  State  law  in  any  sense  which  makes 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  depend  exclu- 
sively on  the  law  of  the  Elate. 

"Counsel  for  petitioner,  seizing  upon  the 
expression  found  In  the  cpinion  of  the  court 
in  the  ca.«^  of  Minor  v.  Happersctt,  21  Wall. 
178  (88  U.  S  .  XXn.  631),  that  the  Constilu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  does  not  confer  the 
right  of  EuCrage  upon  anyone,'  without  refer- 
ence to  the  ccnaecticn  in  which  it  is  used. 
Insists  that  the  voters  in  this  case  d  j  not  owe 
their  right  to  vote  in  any  sense  to  that 
instrument. 

"But  the  court  was  combating  the  argu- 
ment that  his  right  was  ccnfened  on  all  c.tl- 
zens,  and  therefore  upon  women  as  well  as 
men. 

"In  opposition  to  that  idea,  it  waw  said  the 
Constitution  adopts  as  the  qualification  for 
voters  of  Members  of  Congress  that  which 
prevails  in  the  State  where  the  vottrg  is  to  be 
done;  therefore,  said  the  opinion,  the  right  is 
not  definitely  conferred   on   any  |>erson   or 


class  of  persons  by  the  Constitution  alone, 
because  you  have  to  look  to  the  law  of  the 
State  for  the  description  of  the  class.  But 
the  court  did  not  intend  to  say  that  when  the 
class  or  the  p«r8on  is  thus  asccruined.  his 
right  to  vole  for  a  Member  ol  Congress  was 
not  furdamenially  based  upon  ihe  Constltu- 
Uon.  which  created  the  office  of  Member  of 
Congress,  and  declared  it  should  be  elective, 
and  pointed  to  the  means  of  asceruining  who 
should  be  electors  '   (28  L    ed   278). 

Thus  the  Supreme  Cturt  clearly  sustains 
the  exclusive  power  of  the  Slates  to  prescribe 
who  shall  vole  fc  r  their  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress. 

The  patron  of  the  bill  argued  that  the 
Classic  case,  in  effect,  overruled  the  Breedlove 
case  above  quoted  from.  Bui  the  Classic  case 
itself  recognizes  the  distinction  between  the 
right  to  vote  by  voters  qualified  and  thoM 
not  qualified  under  the  suffrage  laws  of  the 
State. 

The  Cla.ssic  case  did  not  involve  any  ques- 
tion of  the  power  of  Conijress  over  suffrage. 
There  was  no  denial  of  the  qualincation  of 
the  voters  there  affected  under  SUte  laws. 
The  only  question  was  whether  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  extends  to  perKins 
qualified  by  State  law  to  vote  in  primary 
elections  as  well  as  In  general  elections.  The 
defendants,  commissioners  of  elections  in 
Louisiana.  »-ere  Indicted  on  a  charge  that  In 
a  Congressional  primary  they  "willfully  al- 
tered and  falsely  counted  and  certified  the 
ballots  of  voters  cast  in  the  primary  elec- 
tion  "     The  Ccurt  said: 

"The  questions  for  decision  are  whether 
the  right  of  qualified  voters  to  vole  in  the 
Louisiana  primary  and  to  have  their  ballots 
counted  Is  a  right  'secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion" within  the  meaning  of  sections  19  and 
20  of  the  Criminal  Code,  and  whether  the 
acts  of  appellees  charged  In  the  Indictment 
violate  thr>se  sections"  (313  U    S    307). 

And  upon  the  question  as  to  what  the  right 
Is  which  is  secured,  the  Court  said: 

"Such  right  as  is  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  qualified  voters  to  choose  Members 
of  th»  House  cf  Representatives  Is  thus  to  be 
exercLsed  in  conformity  to  the  requirements 
of  State  law  subject  to  the  restrictions  pre- 
scribed by  section  2  and  to  the  authority 
conferred  on  Congre.ss  by  section  4.  to  regu- 
late tho  times  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Representatives. 

"We  look  then  to  the  statutes  of  Loul.slana 
here  Involved  to  ascertain  the  natuie  of  the 
right  which  under  the  constltuticnal  man- 
date they  define  and  confer  on  the  voter  and 
the  effect  upon  Its  exercise  of  the  acts  with 
which  appellees  arc  charged,  all  with  the  view 
to  determining,  first,  whether  the  right  or 
privlli-gc  Is  one  secured  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  second,  whether  the 
effect  under  the  State  statute  of  appellee's 
alleged  acts  is  such  that  they  operate  to 
Injure  or  oppress  citizens  in  the  exercise  of 
that  right"  (313  U.  6.  310  311). 

The  opinion  thus  makes  it  clear  that  the 
State  laws  define  and  measure  the  right  to 
vote  in  elections  for  Representatives  and 
Senators  in  Congress,  and  the  Court  said 
that  "obviously  included  within  the  right  to 
choose,  secured  by  the  Constitution,  is  the 
right  of  qualified  voters  within  a  State  to 
cast  their  ballots  and  have  them  counted  at 
congressional  elections."  These  qualified 
voters,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  thoae 
conforming  to  the  qualifications  of  voters  for 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islatures, as  prescribed  in  the  State  consti- 
tutions. 

The  patron  of  the  bill.  Senator  Peppik.  has 
seized  upon  language  in  the  opinion  which 
was  not  used  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
voting  qualifications,  and  argued  before  this 
committee  tliat  although  this  power  to  pre- 
scribe such  qualifications  was  in  no  way 
involved  in  the  case,  yet  the  Court  Inwnded 
to  overrule  all  i»^evIous  decisions  on  th«  ml^ 
Ject,  and  to  held  that  the  power  of  CongrcM 
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to  alter  Statf  regulation*  rela 
time,  place,  and  mp.nner  cf  hold: 
tions  also  •  <    the   power 

suffrage  qi:  .  ns  for  the  e 

elections  (and  as  a  consequence 
of  State  legi.slatures.  since  the 
must  be  the  same).  It  Is  Im 
In  mind  that  the  statute  invo 
Claseic  ca«e  regulated  only  the 
holding  elections.  The  language 
is  as  follows: 

••While.  In  a  loc«e  .sense,  the  ri 
for  Representatives  in  Congress  i< 
spoken  of  as  a  rieht  derived  Iron 
f  citing  cases i.  thu  statement  i;» 
the  sense  that  the  States  are  au 
the  Constitution,  to  legislate  on 
as  provided  by  section  2  of  artic 
e.xtent  that  Congress  has  not  rest 
act. on  by  the  exercise  of  Its  pow 
late  elections  under  section  4  a 
general    power    under    article    I 
clause   18  of   the  Coiistitution    t 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  anc 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregc 
(See  Ex  parte  Siebold.  100  U    S3 
717;  Ex  parte  Yarbrcugh .  supra  (1 
664.  28  L    ed    278.  4  S    Ct    152); 
Ti-rnpteton.   185  U    S    487.  46  L. 
S    Ct    783;   WUey  v    Stnkler.  179 
45  L   ed   84   88.  21  S   Ct.  17"  (313 
In  using  the  language  italicized 
that  the  Chief  Justice  was  not  be 
because  the  power  to  presenile 
contained    In   section   2   is   only 
p<7wers  which  the  States  may  exe 
tion  4  confers  on  the  State  legis 
power  to  regulate  the  time,  place,  a 
cf  holding  elections     Regulations^ 
State  legislatures  pursuant  to  sec 
trol    unless   Congress   restricts   th 
the  State  legislatures  by  exercism 
visory  power  conferred  by  the  sanv 
■  make  or  alter  all  s-uch  reguiaticns 
vicuiily  the  congressional  power   t 
regulations   as   to   time,    place,   a 
of  holding  election*  enacted  by 
latuies  that  was  referred  to  as  be 
to  congressional   restriction.  b?ca 
four  cases  cited  by  the  Court  to 
preposition,  none  denie*  th''  ?u 
of  the  States  to  prescribe  the  q 
cf  the  electors  who  are  to  vote 
numerous  branch  of   their  legisia 
consequently,  their  Senators  and 
atives  in  Congress      The  flrst  cas< 
—parte  Siebold.  involved  solely  the 
the   power   of   Congress   to   provi 
supervision  of  elections  for  Repn 
In   Congress  by  Federal   marshals 
deputies,    and    by   supervisors    n 
the    Federal   Judges      These    Fede 
were   required   to   be   present   at 
places,  and  it  was  made  a  crime 
of    Congress    for   anyone    to    intc 
them  in  the  discharge  cf  their 
opinion  of  the  Ccurt  did  not  touch 
question   cf  su^rage   qualification 
refer  to  section   2.   cf  article  I 
stncted  solely  to  the  power  to 
manner  of  holding   th?  election 
fr«m    this    language    in    the    cpm 
clause  cf  the  Constitution  under 
power  of  Congress,   as   well    as   t 
State  legislatures,  to  regulate  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  aris 
lows:     The    times,    places,    and    . 
holding   c'ecticns    for   Senators    a 
sentat:ves  shall  be  prescribed  In 
by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  t_ 
may  at  any  time,  by  law.  make  or 
regulations,  except  as  to  the  plac 
Ing  Senators  ■  ■     Thus  expressly  e.> 
possibility  that  the  Court  conside 
2.  relating  to  qualifications  cf  elec 
eluded  in  the  power  to  regulate  t 
cf  holding   elections."     Otherwin 
would  have  been  made  to  section 
■ecticn  4. 

The  second  case  cited  In  the  cpii.  on  in  the 
Classic  case  is  Ex  parte  YarbroughJ    In  this 
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case  (heretofore  quoted  from  at  length  Rt 
p>p.  18.  19  herein)  the  Court  expressly  recog- 
nized the  power  of  the  States  to  prescribe 
such  qualifications,  saying  that  the  States 
■•define  who  are  to  vote  for  the  popular 
branch  of  their  own  legislature,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stales  says  the  same 
persons  shall  vote  for  Members  of  Congress  In 
that  State. •'  If  the  language  relied  on  by  the 
patron  of  the  bill  herelnabce  quoted  from 
the  Cla.siic  case  had  been  Intended  to  mean 
that  Congre.es  is  empowered  to  define  "who 
are  to  vote"  at  such  elections,  the  Court  cer- 
tiunly  would  not  have  cited  the  Yarbrough 
case  in  support  cf  that  proposition.  In  fact, 
such  a  meaning  would  have  the  effect  of 
completely  overruling  that  case. 

The  next  ca^e  cited  by  the  Chief  Justice  In 
the  Classic  case  is  Sicafford  v.  Temple  ton. 
which  involved  the  question  whether  a  per- 
son qualified  to  vote  under  State  laws,  who 
is  wrongfully  denied  that  right,  has  a  cause 
of  action  for  damages  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  State.s.  In  answering 
'  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  the  Court 
refe.'red  to  the  Yarbrough  case,  supra,  and 
thus  interpreted  that  cpinion; 

••That  is  to  say.  the  ruling  was  that  the 
ca.se  was  equally  one  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  whether 
the  Illegal  act  complained  of  arcse  from  a 
charged  violation  of  some  specific  provision 
of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  from  the  violation  of  a  State  law 
which  affected  the  exercise  of  the  right  to 
vote  for  a  Member  of  Congress,  since  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  had  adopted. 
as  the  qualifications  of  electors  for  Members 
of  Congress,  those  prescribed  by  the  State 
for  electors  cf  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  legislature  of  the  State'  (46  L.  ed  1007 
1008). 

It  is  significant  that  the  court  says  that 
the  Constitution  adepts  th?  qualifications  of 
electors  prescribed  by  the  State,  not  that 
Congress  adopts  s.-.me.  Since  the  Constitu- 
tion adepts  them.  Congress  is  without  power 
to  alter  this  adoption  cr  In  any  manner 
change  ssme. 

The  last  case  cited  by  the  Chief  Justice  In 
the  Classic  case  is  Wiley  v.  Smkler.  which 
also  held  that  the  right  of  a  person,  qualified 
under  State  law  to  vote  for  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature,  to  vote  also  for 
Members  of  Congress  is  protected  by  the 
Constitution.  But  tlie  cpinion  quoted  with 
approval  the  proposition  laid  down  in  the 
Yarbrough  case  that  the  States  "define  who 
are  to  vote  for  the  popular  branch  of  their 
own  legislature  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  says  the  same  persons  shall 
vote  for  Members  cf  Congress  in  that  State. •• 
Not  the  slightest  question  Is  raised  in  the 
Wiley  case  as  to  the  supreme  and  paramount 
power  of  the  States  to  say  who  shall  vote  in 
the  elections 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  any  argument 
that  the  language  quoted  from  the  Classic 
case  was  intended  to  overrule  the  four  cases 
cited  to  support  the  correctness  of  the  prop- 
osition stated  by  that  language,  is  wholly 
without  Justification  or  merit. 

In  his  argument  before  this  subcommittee, 
the  patron  of  the  bill.  Senator  Pepper,  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  decision  cf  the 
Supreme  Ccurt  in  the  Breedlove  case,  supia 
(Which  sustained  the  validity  of  the  require- 
ment for  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
suffrage  quaiification  or  prerequisite  to  the 
voting  privilege),  was  in  effect  overruled  by 
the  Classic  case.  He  further  expressed  the 
view  that  the  Breedlove  case  was  entitled  to 
little  we.ght  because  the  voter  in  that  case, 
who  challenged  the  constitutionality  of  the 
requirement,  was  demanding  to  vote  at  an 
election  for  both  State  officers  and  for  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  He  then  stated  that 
the  case  of  Pirtle  v.  Brown.  118  F.  (2d)  218 
presented  an  ideal  one  for  testing  the  con- 
stitutional question,  since  that  election  was 


one  restricted  solely  to  a  congressional  repre- 
sentative. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  in  a  unanliaous  opin- 
ion, based  largely  on  the  Breedlovi?  case,  had 
held  the  poll  tax  qualiflcaiion  requirement 
constitutional.  The  patron  of  the  bill  criti- 
cized this  decision  severely,  stated  that  a  writ 
of  certiorari  from  the  Supreme  Ccurt  would 
be  sought,  and  confidently  pred  cted  that 
same  would  be  granted  and  the  cas?  reversed. 
As  it  turned  out.  however,  the  Supr?me  Court 
denied  certiorari  on  October  13.  1)41  (86  L. 
ed.  (Adv.  68)  62  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  64) .  Thus,  the 
Supreme  Court  again  placed  the  st.imp  of  its 
approval  on  the  Breedlove  case,  and  also  ap- 
proved It  as  the  controlling  author: ty  to  sus- 
tain the  validity  of  the  poll-tax  qualification 
in  elections  solely  for  congressioial  repre- 
sentatives. There  can  be  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  the  poll-iax  qualification  for  vot- 
ing for  a  Stales  Representatives  in  Congres.s 
does  not  violate  any  constitutiona:  rights  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State  or  of  t  le  United 
States  under  decisions  of  the  Supn-me  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

STATE    COURT    DECISIONS 

There  have  been  numerous  State  court  de- 
cisions sustaining  the  validity  of  the  pcll- 
tax  qualification.  It  would  unduly  pro- 
long this  statement  to  undertake  to  review 
them.  However,  in  the  last  volume  of  Ameri- 
can Law  Reports.  Annotated  (vol.  130).  the 
case  of  Pirtle  v  Brown,  last  above  referred  to. 
is  reported,  and  in  an  annotation  tiiereto.  be- 
ginning on  page  672,  this  proposition  is 
stated:  "The  courts  are  unanimous  in  hold- 
ing that  failure  to  pay  a  valid  poll  tax  im- 
posed as  a  condition  of  voting  has  the  effect 
of  disqualifying  the  voter  and  rendering  his 
vote  invalid."  In  support  of  the  statement, 
the  annotation  cites  the  Breedlove  case,  also 
Pirtle  V.  Brown,  and  innumerable  decisions 
from  the  following  States:  Alabana.  Arkan- 
sas. Delaware,  Florida  (five  cases).  Georgia, 
Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Massachusefs,  Missis- 
sippi. North  Carolina.  Oregon,  Pennsylvania. 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Vir- 
ginia, 

CONGRESSIONAL    AND    STATE    ACT  ION 

Congress  has  proposed  two  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  the  purpose  ol  each  of 
which  was  to  restrict  the  unltmite  1  reseived 
power  of  the  States  over  suffrage.  The  fif- 
teenth amendment  prchlbits  denlU  of  ihe 
right  to  vote  "on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude."  while  the 
nineteenth  amendment  prohibits  such  de- 
nial '•on  account  of  sex.'^  If  Congress  ccn- 
sldercd  that  it  possessed  the  power  to  pro- 
hibit such  denial,  there  would  have  been 
no  necessity  or  rea.son  for  submission  of 
these  amendments.  A  prohibitorv  statute 
would  have  been  sufficient  in  each  cise.  Fur- 
thermore, the  fourteenth  amendment  ex- 
pressly recognizes  the  full  power  of  the  States 
over  suffrage  qualifications  by  conferring  en 
Congress  power  to  reduce  the  basis  of  repre- 
seniation  cf  any  State  which  may  abridge  cr 
deny  the  right  to  vote  of  male  c.tizens  21 
years  of  age.  "except  for  participat.on  in  re- 
bellion, or  other  crime."  This  prevision,  the 
Supreme  Court,  referring  to  the  State's  power 
over  suffrage,  held  "recognizes  the  ;30S£esslon 
of  the  general  power  by  the  State.'since  the 
amendment  seeks  to  regulate  its  exercise  as 
to  the  particylar  subject  with  which  it  deals' 
{Qitinn  v.  United  States.  238  U.  S.  362). 

Thus,  by  submitting  these  am.?ndmcnts. 
the  Congress  has  construed  the  Constitution 
as  reserving  in  the  States  full  power  ever 
suffrage  requirements,  and  the  States,  by 
ratifying  same,  have  placed  a  like  construc- 
tion on  same. 

Summarizing  what  has  been  said  on  this 
second  proposition,  it  is  clear  beyond  debate 
that,  under  the  construction  placed  on  sec- 
tlcr^  2  and  4  of  article  I  of  the  Coiistitutlcn, 
(a)  by  the  contemporaneous  stat'jments  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  (b)   ty  the 
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unanimous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  highest  courts 
of  the  States,  and  (c)  by  the  actions  of  Con- 
gress and  the  States  with  respect  to  con- 
st tutional  amendments  regulating  in  cer- 
tain particulars  the  States  exercise  of  its 
powers  over  suffrage,  the  States  reserved  unto 
themselves  full  and  unlimited  powers  to  pre- 
scribe who  may  vote  at  all  elections,  except 
as  restricted  by  the  provision  that  the  quali- 
fications to  vote  for  their  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  should  not  be  dif- 
ferent from  those  prescribed  for  voters  for 
the  popular  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

This  brings  us,  then,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  third  proposition,  which  is  as  follows: 

3.  Ihe  requirement  of  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  to  vote 
is  a  "qualification"  of  an  elector  within  the 
meaning  of  article  I,  section  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  the  seventeenth  amendment. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  a  re- 
quirement of  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting  for  President,  or  for  a 
State's  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, is  not  a  "qualification  of  voters  or 
electors"  in  elections  for  these  officers,  but  is 
"an  interference  with  the  manner  of  hold- 
ing" such  elections.  Thus,  the  bill  carries  on 
its  face  the  implied  concession  that  if  such 
requirement  is  a  "qualification."  then  Con- 
gress possesses  no  power  to  legislate  with 
respect  to  same. 

The  bill  recites  that  payment  of  the  poll  tax 
has  no  reasonable  relation  to  wealth,  yet 
much  of  the  tes'timony  before  this  committee 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  do  not  pay  the  tax  are  too  poor 
to  do  so.  Their  poverty  would  in  most, 
though  not  all.  cases  also  have  reasonable 
relation  to  "intelligence,  ability,  and  charac- 
ter,"  though  the  recital  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bill  denies  this  to  be  a  fact.  It  might 
with  greater  truth  be  said  that  length  of 
residence,  or  even  citizenship  itself,  has  no 
rensDnable  relation  to  intelligence,  ability, 
wealth,  character,  etc. 

The  word  "qualification"  is  thus  defined  in 
Webster's  Dictionary: 

"A  condition  precedent  that  must  be  com- 
plied with  for  the  attainment  of  a  status,  the 
perfection  of  a  right,  etc  ;  as  the  qualifica- 
tion of  citizenship." 

"Qualified  voter"  is  defined  as  '•One  who 
possesses  certain  specific  qualifications  for 
voting,  especially  as  to  citizenship,  age,  and 
residence,  and  sometimes  also  as  to  literacy 
and  ownership  of  property. •' 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  his  statement  here- 
tofore quoted  herein,  used  the  expression  in 
connection  with  suffrage,  "prescribing  quall- 
flcalions  of  property."  Mr.  Steele  in  the 
North  Carolina  convention,  in  his  statement 
also  above  quoted.  Interpreted  the  power  of 
the  State  to  prescribe  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors as  the  power  to  determine  "who  shall  be 
the  electors,"  Mr.  Davie,  in  the  same  con- 
vention, in  a  statement  al.so  heretofore 
quoted  herein,  said  that  "it  is  established, 
as  fundamental  principles,  that  the  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature  shall  elect  the  Federal  Representa- 
tives." He  obviously  construed  the  word 
"qualifications"  as  embracing  all  suffrage  re- 
quirements. But  under  the  bill  here  being 
considered,  the  Virginia  electors  for  members 
cf  its  legl.'rlnture  would  not  be  the  same  as 
those  for  Virginia's  United  States  Senators 
and  Representatives.- 

And  the  Supreme  Court  itself  has  Inter- 
preted the  State's  power  to  prescribe  suffrage 
qualifications  as  embracing  the  entire  field 
of  determining  who  may  vote.  In  the  Yar- 
brough case,  supra,  the  court  said  the  States 
"define  who  are  to  vote  for  the  popular 
branch  of  their  own  legislature,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  says  the  sam.e 
persons  shall  vote  for  Members  of  Congress 
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in  that  State,  It  adopts  the  qualification 
thus  furnished  as  the  qualification  of  its 
own  electors  for  Members  of  Co;igress."  It 
was  after  this  Judicial  Interpretation  of  the 
language  used  in  section  2  of  article  I  that 
the  same  language  was  employed  in  the  sev- 
enteenth amendment  with  respect  to  the 
qualification  of  voters  for  United  States  Sen- 
ators. It  is  an  elementary  principle  of  the 
law  that  Congress  Is  absolutely  bound  by  this 
Judicial  Interpretation  cf  language  after- 
ward adopted  in  amending  the  Constitution. 
It  cannot  enlarge  its  own  powers  by  chang- 
ing the  Judicially  fixed  meaning  of  words. 

As  before  pointed  out.  the  Yarbrough  case, 
in  which  the  language  quoted  was  used,  was 
cited  with  approval  in  the  recent  Breedlove 
and  Classic  cases,  and  in  Sioafford  v.  Temple- 
ton,  supra  (decided  in  1902).  and  the  lan- 
guage itself  was  quoted  with  approval  In  the 
year  1900  in  Wiley  v  Sinkler.  supra.  It  can- 
not be  successfully  denied  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  repeatedly  held  that  the  States 
have  the  absolute  and  exclusive  right  to  pre- 
scribe who  may  vote  in  such  elections. 

Tlie    word   "qualification"   with  respect  to 
suffrage  has  from  and  before  the  foundation 
of  our  Government  continued  at  all  times  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  defining  the  class  or 
classes  of  persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote. 
As  pointed  cut  above,  the  word  was  so  inter- 
preted  by  the  framers  of  the  Censtitution. 
and  these  debating  its  adoption  in   various 
State    conventions.      In    addition    to    those 
above  mentioned,  in  the  1937  edition  cf  El- 
liofs  Debates,  volume  5  (supplement),  page 
385.  it  appears  that  in  the  discus-sion  in  the 
Constitutional    Convention    concerning    the 
adoption  of  what  is  now  section  2  of  article  I, 
Mr.  Gouvcrneur  Morris  moved  to  amend  It  by 
striking    out    "beginning    with    the    words 
'qualifications  cf  electors'  "  so  as  to  "restrain 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  freeholders."     "Give 
the  votes  to  people  who  have  no  prcjaerty." 
he  said,  "and  they  will  ,sell  them  to  the  rich, 
who  will  be  able  to  buy  them."    Mr.  Wilson 
thought  "it  would  be  difficult  to  form   any 
uniform  rule  cf  qualifications  fcr  all  States"; 
and   that   "it   would  be   very   hard   and  dis- 
agreeable for  the  same  persons,  at  the  same 
time,  to  vote  for  representatives  in  the  State 
legislature,  end  to  be  excluded  from  a  vote 
for  those  in  the  National  Legislature."    Colo- 
nel Mason  observed  that  some  of  the  States 
had  "extended  the  right  of  suffrage  beyond 
the  freeholders."  and  that  "a  power  to  alter 
the    qualifications    would    be    a    dangerous 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature"  (Con- 
gress).    He   thought  property   qusliflcations 
should  not  be  confined  to  ownership  cf  land. 
Mr.  Ellsworth  found  difficulty   in  defining 
the  freehold  and  favored  giving  to  "every  man 
who  pays  a  tax  "  the  right  "to  vone  for   the 
representative  who  is  to  levy  and  dispose  of 
his  money."      •'Taxation  and  representation 
ought  to  go  together."  he  said.     James  Madi- 
son  was  undecided   "whether   the   constitu- 
tional qualification  ought  to  be  freehold,"  but 
said  the  right  of  suffrage  ought  not  to  be  left 
to  be  regulated  by  the  legislature  (Congress), 
Mr.  Rutledge  opposed  "restraining  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  the  freeholders  "     Mr.  Morns' 
pioposed  amendment  was  defeated  and   the 
section  in   its  present  form  was  adopted  by 
the  convention. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  d'..scu5sion  by  the 
members  of  the  convention  that  the  words 
"right  of  suffrage  "  were  considered  by  ihem 
as  synonymous  in  meaning  with  "qualifica- 
tion of  electors"  as  used  in  section  2  of  ' 
article  I.  i 

And  this  Interpretation  of  "qualifications" 
of   voters   or   electors    has    persisted    to    the    ' 
present    time.      Volume   29   of  Corpus   Juris 
Secundum    (1941).  In   the  article  on   "Elec- 
tions "  carries  as  its  second  main  heading  the    I 
words    'Qualifications    and    Disqualifications    I 
cf    Voters."      Under   this    there    are    various 


requisites  of  qualification  discussed  S?c- 
tlon  28.  page  50.  under  the  subheading  "Prop- 
erty, "  states  that  "unless  required  by  the  con- 
stitutions or  by  valid  statutory  regulation.s 
the  ownership  of  property  is  not  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voting."  Section  29,  page  51,  has  the 
subtitle  "Payment  of  Taxes,  "  and  states  that 
"unless  required  by  the  Constitution  cr  stat- 
utes payments  of  taxes  Is  not  a  qualification 
for  voting,"  And  note  37.  page  52,  contains 
this  statement:  "Constitutional  amendment 
qualifying  electors  who  have  paid  poll  taxes 
to  vote  'at  any  election'  was  held  to  include 
municipal  elections." 

And.  likewise,  in  18  American  Jurispru- 
dence (1938),  in  the  article  on  Elections,  un- 
der the  main  heading  "Electors"  and  the  sub- 
heading ••Qualifications,"  the  article  treats 
of  the  various  requisites  of  voting  qualifica- 
tions, among  them  being  citizenship,  age,  sex. 
and  residence.  The  seventh  requisite  con- 
sidered is  entitled  •'Ownership  of  Property," 
and  in  section  70,  page  225.  It  Is  suted  that, 
unless  prohibited  by  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  Us  "legislature  may  prescribe  property 
qualifications."  The  eighth  requisite  con- 
sidered in  said  article  is  entitled  "Payment  of 
Taxes."  and  in  section  72.  page  227,  appears 
this  sentence:  "Whether  the  adoption  of  the 
nineteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution had  the  effect  of  rendering  women 
subject  to  a  poll-tax  qualification  theretofore 
applicable  to  men  only  is  a  question  which 
has  been  answered  In  the  affirmative  In  some 
Jurisdictions  and  In  the  negative  in  others," 
The  word  "qualification  "  Is  used  in  this  ar- 
ticle in  referring  to  the  payment  of  poll  taxes 
and  other  taxes  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  right 
to  vote. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  from  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  our  Government  and  up  to 
and  including  the  present,  the  requirement  of 
payment  of  a  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  right 
of  suffrage  has  been  deemed  a  suffrage  quali- 
fication. But  the  power  of  the  State  to  so 
condition  suffrage  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "qualifications  of  elec- 
tors," as  will  appear  from  the  following  dis- 
cussion of  the  fourth  proposition: 

4.  Even  if  the  requirement  of  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  be  deemed  not  to  be  a  qualifica- 
tion of  electors,  it  is  nevertheless  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States 
over  suffrage,  as  well  as  of  the  taxing  powers 
of  the  States. 

It  is  essential  in  determining  the  power  of 
the  States  over  suffrage— that  Is.  on  what 
classes  of  persons  the  State  will  confer  the 
privilege  of  voting— to  keep  in  mind  the  na- 
ture of  the  action  taken  by  the  several  States 
In  formulating  and  adopting  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution It  IS  elementary  that  the  States 
were  not  conferring  powers  on  themselves. 
They  already  posse.«.sed  ab.solute  sovereign 
powers.  Some  of  these  powers  they  were 
contemplating  surrendering  or  granting  to 
the  prcpo-sed  Federal  Government  Such  ns 
they  would  not  grant,  obviously  they  would 
retain,  but,  to  remove  any  pos.«;ib!e  doubt  on 
this  point,  they  adopted  the  tenth  amend- 
ment, expressly  providlni;  for  such  reserva- 
tion of  powers  not  delegated.  When  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  each  State  possessed 
and  exercised  unlimited  power  uver  suffrage, 
generally  prescribing  some  qualification  or 
condition  such  as  ownership  of  property  or 
payment  of  ta:;es.  In  Minor  v  Happemett  (88 
U  S  (21  Wall  )  162.  22  L.  ed  627.  629  630). 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Waite  thus  stated  the  suf- 
frage requirements  contained  In  the  various 
State  constitutions  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution: 

"Upon  an  examination  of  those  constitu- 
tions we  find  that  in  no  State  were  all  citi- 
zens permitted  to  vote.  Each  State  deter- 
mined for  Itself  who  should  have  that  power. 
Thus,  In  New  Hampshire,  'Every  tnale  In- 
habitant of  each  town  and  parish  with  ti)wu 
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privileges,  and  pl.ires  uninc«rporit<d 
Stat«.  of  21    years  of  ai?e  and   n 
ceptlnj?   paupers   and    persons    »  .. 
paying  taxes  at  their  own  requev-, 
voters:    In    Massachusetts     Every 
habitant  of   21    years   of    ag"    and 
having  a   freehold   estate   within 
monwealth  of  the  annual  Income  of 
or  any  estate  of  the  value  of  60 
Rhode  Island  "Such  as  are  admit i 
the  company  and  society'  of  the 
Connecticut  such   persons  as   had 
In    years,    quiet    and    peaceable    be 
civil  conversation,   and  40  shiHlnes 
or  40  pounds  personal  e^v 
by  the  selectmen:    in  New    i      ?:    t 
Inhabitant   of  full  age  who  shall 
sonally  resided    within   one   of   the 
of  the  State  for  6  months  Unmedia 
ceding  xHe  day  of  election     •     •     • 
Ing  the  time  aforesaid  he  ahali  hav 
freeholder.  possesslnR  a  freehold  of 
of    20    pounds    within    the    county, 
rented    a    tenement    therein    of    th 
value   of   40   shillings,    and    been 
actually    paid    taxes    to    the   State'. 
Jersey  'All  inhabitants     •     •     •     of 
who    are    worth    50    pounds 
money,  clear  estate   in  the   same 
resided  In  the  county  in  which  they 
%ote   for    12  months    Immediately 
the   election  :    in    Pennsylvania 
man  of  the  age  of  21  years,  having 
In  the  State  2  years  next  before  the 
and  within  that  time  paid  a  State  oi 
tax  which  shall  have  been  assessed 
6  months  before  the  election 
and   Virginia   'as  exercised   bv 

enf.  in  Maryland  'All  freemen 

of  age  having  a  freehold  of  50  acres 
in   the  county   in   which  they  offer 
and  residing  therein,  and  all 
Ing  property   In   the  Sute   above 
of    30    pounds    current    money,    and 
resided    In   the   county    in    which 
to    vote    1    whole    year   next 
election';    In    North    Carolina,    for 
All    freemen    of    the    age   of    21 
have    been    inhabitants    of   any   one 
within    the    State    12    months 
preceding  the  day  of  election,  and  , 
of  a  freehold  within  the  same  coun 
acres  of  land  for  6  months  next  bef 
at  the  day  of  election.'  and  for  men 
the  House  of  Common.s    All  freemen 
age  of  21   years  who  have   been   Inh 
in    any    one    county    within    the 
months    immediately    preceding    the 
any    election,    and    "shall    have    paid 
taxes':    in  South   Carolina.  'Everj-   fre' 
man  of  the  age  of  21  years,  being  a  ci 
the  State  and  having  resided  therein 
previous   to    the    day   of    election,   jil. 
hath    a   freehold   of   50   acres   of    Ian* 
town    lot   on   which    he    hath    been 
seized  and   possessed  at  least  6  mon 

fere  such  election,  or  (not  having 

hold  or  town  lot)  hath  been  a  res, dent 
in    the   election   district   in   which    h 
to  give  his  vote  6  months  before  sa 
tion,  and  hath  paid  a  tax  the  precedi 
of    8    shillings   sterling    toward    the    . 
of  the  government :    and   in   Georgia 
ciUzens    and    inhabitants    of    the 
shall   have  attained  to  the  age  of  2 
and   shall   have   paid   tax   for   the   ve; 
preceding  the  election,  and  sliall  have 
6  months  within  the  county." 

•In  this  condition  of  the  law  in 
suffrage  in  the  seve-^l  States.   It  cars 
a  moment   be  doubted  that  if  it   _. 
Intended  to  make  all  ciuzens  of  the 
States  voters,  the  framers  of  the  C-or - 
would    not  have  left   it   to   imp. 
Important  a  change  in  the  cona. 
zenship    «.■;    it    actually   existed,   if   i 
would  have  been  expresiJy  declared 
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Thus   were    the    various   States   exercising 
their  sovereign  powers  with  respect  to  con- 
ferring the  right  of  suffrage  upon  their  citi- 
zens.    Whether  the  requirements  to  be  met 
In    each   State    be   termed   "qualiflcatior^s   of 
electors  ■  cr  be  referred  to  by  any  other  term 
or  word  or   words,   the  States  possessed  and 
exercised   the  unlimited  power  over  suffrage 
and  the  granting  of  tlie  voting  privilege      In 
adopting  the  Fedetal  Confiiituiiou,  the  States 
did  not  grant  to  Congress  any  of  their  powers 
over  suffrage.     They  did,  however,  in  article 
I.   section  2.   restrict  their  own  powers  over 
suffrage    requirements    of    electors  for    their 
congiessional    representraives    so    that    they 
could  not  prescribe  for  such  electors  'quali- 
fications'*   different   from    those   entitled    to 
vote   for   the  popular   branch  of   their   own 
legislatures.     If  the    payment   of  a  tax  as   a 
prerequisite    to    the    right    of    suffrage    Is    a 
qualification,  then  the  States  must  prescribe 
the    same    requirement    for    both    classes    of 
electors  referred    to   In  section   2.     If,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  R  qualification,  then  the  States 
undoubtedly  have  the  power  to  require  the 
payment  of  the  tax  for  those  voting  for  their 
Members  of  Congress  and  Senators  without 
requiring  it  of  those  voting  for  members  of 
their    legislatures.     It    Is    obvious    that    the 
broader  the  meaning  of  the  term  "qualifica- 
tions of  electors."  the  greater  the  restriction 
Imposed  on  the  suffrage  powers  of  the  States 
by  section  2.  because  the  restriction  applies 
only    to    qualifications.     The    power    of    the 
SUtes  to  Impose  conditions  or  requirements 
of  suffrage  other  than  qualifications  is  in  no 
way  restricted  by  section  2.  or  by  any  other 
provision   of   the  Constitution   as  originally 
I    adop'^ed.     And  this  interpretation  of  section 
2  merely  as  a  restriction  upon  State  power 
I    was   adopted   in   the   Classic  case,  supra,   as 
I    appears  from  the  follcrwing  1:  nguage  in  the 
1    opinion : 

I       "Such  right  as  is  secured  by  the  Const! tu- 
,    tlon  to  qualified  voters  to  choose  Members  of 
,    the  House  of  Representatives  is  thus  to  be 
exercised  In  conformity  to  the  requirements 
j    of  Si-ate  law  subject  to  the  restrictions  pre- 
scribed by  section  2  and  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  Congress  by  section  4  to  regulate 
I    the    times,    places,    and   manner   of   holding 
I    elections  for  Representatives"  (313  U.  S.  310). 
I        The    absolute    power    of    the    States    over 
suffrage  requirements  (except  as  restricted  by 
article  I.  section  2.  and  by  the  fifteenth  and 
nineteenth  amendments)  has  been  repeatedly 
asserted   by  the  Supreme   Court,    and  never 
questioned    In    any    of    its    decisions.     The 
powers  of  the  States  are  thus  stated  in  United 
States  V.  Reae.  92  U.  S    (2  Otio)  214.  23  L  ed. 
563,  564:  /         .  «. 

"The  fifteenth  amendment  does  not  con- 
fer the  right  of  suffrage  upon  anyone  It 
prevents  the  States,  or  the  United  States, 
however,  from  giving  preference,  n  this  par- 
ticular, to  one  citizen  of  the  United  States 
over  another,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  Before  its 
adoption  this  could  be  done.  It  was  as  much 
within  the  power  of  a  State  to  exclude  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  from  voting  on 
account  of  race.  etc..  as  it  was  on  account  of 
age,  property,  or  education.  Now  It  is  not. 
If  citizens  of  one  race  having  certain  quali- 
fications are  permitted  by  law  to  vote,  those 
of  another  having  the  same  qualificatior  s 
must  be.  Previous  to  this  amendment  there 
was  no  constltutibnal  guaranty  against  this 
dlscrimlnatioa;    new  there  is 

And  this  principle  is  likewise  clearly  reaf- 
firmed in  Breedlove  against  Suttles.  supra 
the  Court  saying:  'Privilege  of  voting  Is  not 
derived  from  the  United  State.-,  but  is  con- 
ferred by  the  Sute  and.  save  as  restrained  by 
the  fifteenth  and  nineteenth  amendments 
the  State  may  condition  siiffrage  as  It  deems 
appropriate. "    The  only  consUtuUonal  provi- 


sion restricting  the  State's  power  over  suffrage 
other  than  the  two  amendments  referred  to 
Is  section  2  of  article  I,  and  if  the  require- 
ment of  a  pall-tax  payment  is  not  a  qualifi- 
cation, then  that  section  has  no  application. 
But   the   requirement  of  payment   of   the 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  privilege  of 
voung   is  the   valid    exercise  of   the   taxing 
power  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  stiffrage 
power.     In  the  Bresdlcve  case  the  Court  said: 
"Exaction  of  payment  before  registration  un- 
doubtedly serves  to  aid  collection  from  elec- 
tors desiring   to   vote,   but   that  use   of   the 
State's  power  is  not  prevented  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Constitution."     The   proponents  of   the 
bill  do  not  point  out  any  power  conferred  on 
Congress  thus  to  interfere  with  the  States' 
exercise  of  their  taxing  powers.     Alexander 
Hamilton  did  not  consider  that  Congress  was 
being  given  any  such  power,  for  he  says,  in 
No.   XXXIII   of   the   Federalist,   that   a  law 
passed  by  Congress  "abrogating  or  preventing 
the  collection  of  a  tax  laid  by  the  authority 
of  a  State  (unless  upon  imports  and  exports) 
would  not  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
but  an  usurpation  of  a  power  not  granted  by 
the   Constitution."     The   effect   of   the   pro- 
posed bill  Is  virtually  to  prohibit  the  collec- 
tion of  the  poll  tax,  as  the  cost  of  enforcing 
collection  would,  in  most  cases,  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  tax.    The  proceeds  from  poll 
taxes  in   Virginia  are  used  for  the  purpose 
of  operation  of  public  schools,  and  there  are 
many    persons    whose    children    are    in    the 
schools  who  pay  no  other  tax  or  make  any 
other  contribution   to  them.     The    obstruc- 
tion to  the  collection  of  these  revenues  which 
would  result  from  the  proposed  bill  cannot  be 
Justified  by  any  power  conferred  on  Congress 
by  the  Constitution. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Congress  pos- 
sesses no  power  to  regulate  or  interfere  with 
the  exercise  by  the  States  of  their  power  to 
prescribe  suffrage  requirements,  or  of  their 
power  to  lay  and  collect  the  poll  tax. 

The  fifth  proposition  will  next  be  con- 
sidered. 

5.  The  Constitution  protects  the  right  to 
vote  of  only  those  who  are  qualified  to  vote 
under  State  statutes 

The  excerpts  from  the  opinions  In  the 
Classic  case,  supra,  and  the  four  cases  therein 
cited,  and  from  the  Breedlove  case,  which 
have  been  heretofore  quoted  In  this  state- 
ment, conclusively  show  that,  so  far  as  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  consid- 
ered an  authoritative  Interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  the  right  of  a  person  to  vote 
for  his  State's  Representatives  and  Senators 
In  Congress  depends  upon  whether  the  State 
has  conferred  upon  him  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing for  members  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  State.  When 
that  privilege  has  been  so  conferred  on  him 
then,  and  not  until  then,  does  the  Constitu- 
tion give  him  the  right  to  vote  for  these 
Federal  Representatives  and  Senators.  It  is 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has 
already  been  so  clearly  expressed  in  the  opin- 
ions referred  to.  but  attention  Is  again  di- 
rected to  the  fact  that  within  the  last  vear 
the  Supreme  Court  has.  in  effect,  reaffirmed 
those  decisions  by  its  refiLsal  to  grant  a  writ 
of  certiorari  in  the  case  of  Pirtle  v.  Broun 
supra. 

The  Ust  proposition,  the  sixth,  will  now  be 
discussed. 

6.  Whether  a  Sute  has  exercised  Its  con- 
stitutional power  to  prescribe  the  quaUfica- 
tions  of  electors  in  an  unconstitutional  man- 
ner Bo  as  to  deprive  citizens  of  rights  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  the  Constitution  is  a  judi- 
cial question,  and  is  for  the  courts,  not  the 
Congress,  to  determine. 

Tliose  arguing  in  favor  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  bill  lay  much  emphasis  upon  tht 
fact  that  the  right  to  vote  for  a  State's  Sen- 
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ators  and  Representatives  In  Congress  is  de- 
rived from  the  Constitution.  This  principle 
is  not  new.  but,  as  above  pointed  out.  was 
laid  down  in  the  Yarbrough  case  in  1884.  It 
has  been  seized  upon,  however,  as  the  basis 
of  a  claim  that  it  constitutes  a  new  source 
of  congressional  regulatory  powers  over  suf- 
frage. But  this  contention  is  not  new.  It 
was  thu3  answered  in  Newberry  v.  United 
S'ates  (256  U.  S.  232,  249)  : 

'We  find  no  support  in  reason  or  authority 
for  the  argument  that  because  the  offices 
were  created  by  the  Constitution.  Congress 
has  some  indefinite,  undefined  power  over 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives  not 
derived  from  section  4  'The  Government, 
then,  of  the  United  States,  can  claim  no 
powers  which  are  not  granted  to  It  by  the 
Constitution,  and  the  powers  actually  granted 
must  be  such  as  are  expressly  given,  or  given 
by  necessary  implication.'  " 

That  Congress  may  enact  laws  to  protect 
the  right  to  vote  for  Federal  representation 
of  persons  entitled  to  vote  for  State  legisla- 
tors is  not  denied  by  anyone.  But  protect- 
ing the  right  to  vote  and  conferring  such  a 
right  as  this  bill  proposes  are  essentially 
different  powers.  The  first  has  to  do  with 
regulating  the  machinery  for  holding  elec- 
tions, the  latter  relates  solely  to  suffrage. 
The  first  power  was  by  the  Constitution  con- 
ferred by  the  States  on  their  own  legislatures 
in  section  4  of  article  I,  subject  to  the  super- 
visory regulation  of  Congress,  while  the 
right  of  suffrage  was  wholly  reserved  to  the 
States  to  be  controlled  primarily  by  State 
constitutions,  subject  only  to  the  restric- 
tion that  the  qualifications  of  voters  for 
State  legislators  and  Federal  representa- 
tives be  the  same. 

The  Constitution  conferred  no  supervisory 
powcr.cn  Congress  over  the  actions  of  the 
States  In  prescribing  suffrage  requirements. 
And  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should.  The 
Repre.sentatives  sent  by  a  State  were  to  be 
its  own  Representatives,  not  those  of  other 
States,  so  why  should  the  latter  dictate  the 
suffrage  requirements  of  the  former?  The 
debates  of  the  convention  show  that  It  was 
the  Intention  that  the  Senators,  especially, 
should  represent  the  Interests  of  the  States. 
as  such,  and  safeguard  against  Federal  usur- 
pations of  power  or  encroachments  on  the 
powers  reserved  to  the  States.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  emphatically  stated  that  United 
States  Senators  "cannot  properly  be  said  to 
hold  their  places  'under  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.'"  {Burton  v.  United 
States,  202  U.  S.  344,  369)  The  reason  Con- 
gress was  given  supervisory  power  over  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  elections 
for  Representatives  was  because  it  was  feared 
some  of  the  State  legislatures  might  fail  to 
provide  election  machinery  and  the  Congress 
might  die  for  want  of  adequate  membership. 
The  debates  clearly  show  this,  and  that  the 
fear  arose  from  the  action  of  the  Rhode 
Icland  legislature  In  failing  to  provide  for 
the  selection  of  Its  Members  in  the  Congress 
of  the  old  Confederation. 

The  preamble  to  the  bill.  If  enacted,  would 
have  the  effect  of  convicting  eight  of  the 
States  of  fraudulent  conduct  in  not  repealing 
constitutional  provisions  requiring  poll-tax 
payment  as  a  suffrage  requirement,  although 
such  provisions  until  recent  years  were  com- 
mon to  a  great  many  States,  and  although 
many  of  the  original  States  required  payment 
cf  taxes  at  the  time  they  adopted  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  for  many  years  thereafter. 
It  is  argued  by  seme  that  conditions  have  so 
changed  as  to  Justify  this  finding  by  Con- 
gress. But  conditions  in  the  South,  which 
struggled  through  the  poverty  of  the  painful 
days  of  reconstruction  with  the  burden  of  Its 
racial  problems,  have  not  improved  as  rapidly 
as  in  other  sections.  The  per  capita  wealth 
Is  much  lower,  and  in  spite  of  the  substantial 
revenues  for  school  purposes  derived  from 
the  poll  taxes  fne  South's  per  capita  school 
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expenditures  are  very  much  less.  There  are 
very  few  wealthy  people  in  the  South,  and 
sources  of  taxation  are  scarce. 

It  Is  also  argued  by  some  that  the  poll  tax 
qualification  results  in  fraud.  In  that  some 
persons  buy  up  poll  tax  receipts  for  others 
and  thus  infiuence  their  votes.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  true.  But  even  if  it  Is.  buving  up 
fraudulent  receipts  and  presenting  them  at 
elections  is  not  a  compliance  with  the  laws 
here  sought  to  be  annulled,  but  is  a  violation 
of  same.  Furthermore,  it  is  an  act  com- 
mitted in  the  holding  of  the  election,  and 
Congress  possesses  ample  power  to  prevent 
and  punish  such  acts  under  section  4.  Is  It 
not  common  knowledge  that  fraudulent  acts 
In  connection  with  elections  occur  on  a  much 
larger  scale  in  States  ether  than  those  here 
under  attack? 

But  does  Congress  have  Jurisdiction  to  con- 
vict the  States  of  fraudulent  conduct?     What 
has  become  of  the  due  process  of  law  neces- 
sary to  such  a   finding?     If  the  State  laws 
under  attack  operate  as  a  fraud  on  the  United 
States,  the  courts  have  ample  Jurisdiction  so 
to  find  and   apply  the  appropriate  remedy. 
But  the  courts  have  unanimously  held  exactly 
the  opposite,  including  the  Supreme  Court  as 
at  present  constituted  (in  denying  certiorari 
In   Pirtle   v.   Brown,   supra).     But   this   bill 
would   have   Congress,  ex   parte,    decide   ad- 
versely to  the  States  Issues  of  fact  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  already  decided  In  their 
favor  In  properly  conducted  Judicial  proceed- 
ings in    which   all   parties   In   Interest   were 
heard.    Protection  of  constitutional  rights  Is 
primarily  a  Judicial  function  and  It  is  lor  the 
courts  to  say  whether  they  have  been  violated. 
It  Is  argued  in  one  of  the  statements  In 
support  of  the  bill's  validity  that  James  Madi- 
son was  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage  at  the 
time  of  the  convention.     The   argument   is 
not   supported   by  his   statements,   and    his 
native   State  Virginia   at   that   time   had   a 
property  qualification   which  he  seemed   to 
favor   in    the  convention,   as  above  pointed 
out.     In  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1829.  In  advocating  the  extension  of 
suffrage  to  housekeepers  and  heads  of  fami- 
lies, he  said: 

"It  would  be  happy  If  a  state  of  society 
could  be  found  or  framed.  In  which  an  equal 
voice  in  making  the  laws  might  be  allowed 
to  every  Individual  bound  to  obey  them.  But 
this  Is  a  theory  which,  like  most  theories, 
confessedly  requires  limitations  and  modifi- 
cations. And  the  only  question  to  be  de- 
cided. In  this  as  in  other  cases,  turns  on  the 
particular  degree  of  departure.  In  practice, 
required  by  the  essence  and  object  of  the 
theory  itself."  (Elliot's  Debates,  vol.  V.  p 
583.) 

Another  argument  advanced  by  some  In 
denial  of  the  State's  exclusive  power  over 
suffrage  is  that  they  might  say  that  only 
Democrats  or  only  Republicans  may  vote,  or 
that  only  a  certain  religious  sect  could  exer- 
cise that  privilege.  Such  arbitrary  action 
would  be  an  obvious  denial  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  (fourteenth  amendment), 
and  the  courts  would  undoubtedly  so  hold. 
But  the  courts  have  unanimously  held  that 
the  poll  tax  qualification  does  not  deny  equal 
protection. 

Extravagant  statements  are  made  by  some 
In  support  of  the  bill  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
necessary  for  Congress  to  possess  the  power 
cf  supervising  suffrage  In  order  to  preserve 
the  existence  of  the  Government.  The  an- 
swer is  that  the  Government  has  existed  and 
prospered  for  over  150  years  without  any 
such  congressional  power  and  has  grown  in- 
to the  richest  and  most  powerful  one  in  the 
world,  although  during  a  large  part  of  that 
time  a  great  number  of  States  had  poll  tax 
or  similar  voting  qualifications. 

The  argument  is  made  by  some  favoring 
the  bill  to  the  effect  that  although  the  States 
formerly    possessed   the   power    to   prescribe 


a  property  qualification  or  one  requiring  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  the  Constitution  has  under- 
gone a  metamorphosis  In  recent  years  and 
this  power  has  disappeared.  They  would  re- 
verse the  time-honored  principle  that  the 
long  undisputed  exercise  of  powers  Is  the  best 
test  of  their  possession  and  substitute  In  its 
place  a  rule  that  the  sovereign  powers  of  the 
States  have  but  a  life  span  and  perish  with 
age.  Instead  of  becoming  more  firmly  fixed 
and  rooted.  And  they  would  endow  the  Con- 
gress with  power  to  amend  the  Constitution 
by  forbidding  the  States  to  continue  the  ex- 
ercise of  old  powers  it  no  longer  deems  de- 
sirable. Article  V  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
viding for  Its  amendment  by  the  States,  in 
their  eyes,  has  perished  from  obsolescence. 

CONCtrSION 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  In  conclusion 
that  the  Constitution  has  not  delegated  to 
Congress  any  regulatory  power  whatever  over 
suffrage  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
States,  that  the  courts  possess  ample  power 
to  protect  against  any  denial  of  constitu- 
tional rights  which  might  result  from  voting 
qualifications  or  conditions  which  the  States 
may  impose  and  that  the  proposed  bill  Is 
clearly  unconstitutional. 

Abram  P  Staples, 
Attorney  General  of  Virginia. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON    LAURENCE  F,  .ARNOi..I> 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Tuesday,  September  22, 1942 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  in.sert  three  item.s  under  dates  of 
September  12  and  14  which  show  the  In- 
creased activity  in  drilling  for  oil  in  the 
Illinois  Basin. 

The  first  is  from  the  Centralia  Senti- 
nel, as  follows: 

THE    WEEK    IN    OIL    AT    A    CLANCI 

Field  work  gains:  Spacing  revision  result- 
ed this  week  in  an  Increase  In  Illinois  field 
work.  First  reports  increased  to  67  and  total 
operations  were  up. 

The  second  is  from  the  Olney  Daily 
Mail: 

MENHALL  MAKES  TWO  LOCATIONS  NORTH  OF  CITT 

State  drilling  permits  have  been  obtained 
by  the  W.  Menhall  Co.  for  two  wells  Just 
north  of  the  city  limits  west  of  the  Texas  Co.'s 
fine  Harrolls  and  Boatman  Consolidated  wells. 

The  next  is  from  the  Mount  Carmel 
Republican-Register : 

ACnVITT  IS  ON  INCREASE— MOEE  PERMITS  UNDI3I 
RELAXED  RULE  ARE  BEING  ISSL'ED  NOW BUR- 
VET    OF    MONTH OPERATIONS    GOING    FORWARD 

IN  TERRITOHT  NORTHWEST  OF  ALLENDALX 

It  Is  a  noticeable  and  definite  fact  that  an 
Increase  in  oil  activity  in  the  Illinois  basin 
has  come  since  the  relaxing  of  the  rule  on 
spacing  which  allows  drlUing  wells  on  10- 
acre  plots  to  a  depth  of  2,500  feet  and  wells 
deeper  than  that  on  20-acre  spacing.  The 
situation  is  noticeable  in  the  number  of  per- 
mits for  new  wells  being  Issued  at  Springfield, 
coming  to  the  Republican-Register.  Almost 
dally  a  report  on  a  group  of  n^w  permits  is 
made,  whereas  formerly  days  would  pass  w  ith- 
out  a  group  being  reported. 
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result  of  which  is  much  increased  activity. 
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if  not  sunk,  w.::  :>'  ^  .<'d  30  ■.■•  »■-  ;':■  :r. 
now.  It  was  said  howev^-r  \h,r  u:  ihe 
present  rate  of  :;:.k.:..'  ■::>}■  -i:  more 
likely  to  last  a  few  ir.on'h-  tl.an  30  years, 
and  that  the  tr.jjie  \\;;n  th^r-^'ueh- 
going  Admiral  Land"  is  that  he  ;]  b  .;.,:- 
lng  up  a  mfirhan"  m^-in*^  f-^r  ' h^^  ;L' ;.;  •;■ 
wherea  ^  ^^•■■  ::■■(;  •  ■  x.r:  •:>'  -x  ■-:  ■liiw 
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r-  rrr  :ram  lo  determine  in  the  exercise 
I  ':•  ;r  best  judgment.  Whether  or  not 
the  arc.utects  who  criticize  present  con- 
struction have  submitted  their  proposals 
to  the  Commission  does  not  appear,  but 
if  they  have  not  done  so.  I  hope  that  they 
may  do  so  for  Admiral  Land,  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  and  all  the  other 
agencie;  concerned  are  fallible.  If  they 
will  .-submit  their  proposals  to  Admiral 
Land  --  •  -, ,  ■■.  ,  Maritime  Commission. 
I  ■  1  "  n  •  d  d:*  'nat  a  hearing  will  be 
-.nwn-d  •-:.':;..  a;:d  the  matter  will  be 
gone  in:o  fully.  Eveiy  proposal  to  cur- 
tail the  u-^p  of  critical  material  should 
be  weicr  m.  d  oy  ■.;  construction  agencies, 
"•  !  ■  K  r  -als  should  be  examined 
^; ■>■  1:,  ry  any  possibility,  such  pro- 
l.}''^:u-  should  not  be  considered  by  the 
M  i:-;dn--  Commission,  then  the  Commit- 
•'•  >■::  -Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
if  given  the  name  of  any  person  who 
Thmks  the  war  effort  can  be  advanced 
:n  this  or  any  other  way.  will  go  into  the 
.n-.a::.  r,  f^ven  if  only  remotely  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Maritime  Commission 
will  be  cai:-  d  by  'he  committee  and  given 
an  oppo-tun.y  \o  hear  the  proposals  and 
to  connn-nr  ih^reon.  That  course  the 
(nm::;--  I".,-  b-- n  pursuing  consider- 
ab  V  :n  n^  p;,  -•  and  it  will  do  so  in  the 
fu'n-p 

r  h:v,.  no  thought  of  directing  others 
'vhi-  'b.y  should  do,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  course  I  suggest,  would  be 
i  constrdctivc  approach  to  the  problem. 
n  i;>  r.  iir.' s  of  these  naval  architects 
ar-  ^,:-.'n  t;-.e  committee  they  will  be 
s:\-  n  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  by 
*ba'  nimittee,  and  the  evidence  pre- 
sented uill  be  prp'iented  to  the  commis- 
sion and  to  the  War  Shipping  AdminLs- 
T  ration. 

I  have  asked  the  Maritime  Commission 
a.s  to  the  practicability  and  feasibility  of 
rn.ik  n=^  rhe  reductions  in  steel  proposed 
by  t;.e  architects,  and  I  am  Informed  as 
follows: 

Taken  literally,  the  statement  that  the 
scantlings  of  the  Commission's  vessels  could 
be  reduced  without  loss  In  the  strength  of 
the  ships  represents  an  obvious  impossibility, 
as  does  the  claim  that  such  vessels  would 
not  deteriorate  for  20  years.  Even  con- 
sidered in  a  broad  sense,  however,  the  state- 
ments are  without  foundation.  The  struc- 
tural dimensions  of  the  Commission's  ships 
are  based  upon  the  requirements  established 
by  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and  the 
Merchant  Marine  Inspection  Section  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  successor  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mamie  Inspection  and  Navigation  of  the 
rvpartment  of  Commerce,  which  have  for- 
:-•  dated  from  experience  the  minimum  essen- 
tials for  the  safety  of  lives,  cargoes,  and 
ships.  With  respect  to  wartime  operations, 
moreover,  rugged  construction  Is  necessary 
for  resistance  to  damage  from  enemy  action. 
In  the  face  of  conditions  which  have  multi- 
plied navigational  hazard.*,  no  proposal  to 
weaken  the  construction  of  ships  can  be 
seriously  considered. 

In  this  and  many  other  matters  I  am 
constantly  reminded  of  the  admonition 
;n  M-  nant  of  Venice,  act  1,  scene  2, 
when  Portia  says  to  Neri.ssa: 

If  :o  do  were  as  easy  a-s  to  know  what  were 
good  to  do.  chapels  had  been  churches  and 
r-cr  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces.  It  is 
.  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  Instruc- 
tions; I  can  easier  teach  20  what  were  good 
to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the  20  to  follow 
mine  own  teaching. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RE  MAI  K.d 
or 

HON  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ^r"ES 

Tuesday,  September  ::'  i  -4: 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Septem- 
ber 17,  1942: 

ONt  rsoNT — that's  all  of  as 

Inexorable  factors  are  at  work  pushing 
this  Nation  toward  a  total  use  ol  its  total 
manpower.  We  shall  arrive  at  tha:  point  in 
helter-sJcelter  fashion  to  do  the  best  we  can 
in  the  resulting  confusion  or  we  shall  march 
to  It  in  a  planned  and  ordered  way.  The 
choice  la  still  ours. 

This  is  what  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Chairman 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commlssic  n,  means 
when  he  urges  the  adoption  of  t.  national 
service  act.  We  have  got  to  fit  sorie  60.000- 
000  to  70.000.000  persons  into  theii  places  to 
carry  on  the  war 

We  are  still  Indulging  In  a  not  on  which 
Is  purely  a  fiction  In  modern  warfare.  A 
young  man  Is  in  the  war  If  he  Is  in  the  Army 
or  the  Navy;  he  is  on  the  home  iront  con- 
nected with  the  war  If  he  Is  in  a  naunltions 
factory;  he  Is  out  of  the  war.  exceot  for  the 
buying  of  bonds  and  the  saving  ol  tires  and 
sugar.  If  he  Is  In  a  purely  civilian  activity. 

These  three  fronts  must  disappear  ar«l  one 
front  must  take  their  place.  Proia  here  on 
the  distinction  between  the  soldier  and  the 
man  In  the  factory  will  grow  less  and  less, 
and  what  we  think  of  as  the  civilian  front  Is 
going  to  disappear.  By  that  Is  rot  meant 
that  civilian  pursuits  will  disappear — they 
have  to  go  on.  But  they  mtist  become  a 
part  of  the  war  effort. 

Just  examine  one  part  of  this  fli  tion  as  It 
has  worked  out  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act — through  the  fault  of  nobody,  perhaps, 
but  merely  because  of  an  Incompletr  program. 
One  young  man  Is  chosen  by  the  draft  and 
inducted.  He  Is  "In  the  service"  tien.  An- 
other young  man  Is  deferred  for  oc(  upational 
reasons,  and.  It  may  be,  properly  so  But  the 
draft  board  has  no  touch  with  him  except  at 
those  stated  periods  when  defermeiit  renewal 
comes  up. 

Why  should  that  be?  Why  Isn't  the  man 
who  Is  deferred  because  he  Is  more  valuable 
In  the  war  factory  than  In  the  Arm  /  as  much 
In  military  service  as  he  would  be  f  he  were 
Inducted?  We  do  not  mean  that  he  should 
be  put  In  uniform.  But  the  binding  condi- 
tion of  his  sutus  should  be  clear.  And  some 
mark  of  recognition  should  be  adopted  to 
show  that  he  Is  "In  the  service."  suljeci  to  be 
sent  wherever  his  skill  is  needet ,  In  this 
country  or  overseas.  Just  as  the  inducted  man 
will  be  sent. 

Then  there  Is  the  wider  question  of  those 
who  are  not  potential  draftees.  W<  are  going 
to  have  to  shift  men,  whole  classe,  of  them. 
whether  they  Individually  like  it  or  aoi.  Just 
face  the  figures 

A  few  months  ago  we  were  talkinf  In  terms 
of  an  Army  of  from  6.000.000  tc  8,000.000 
men  It  was  estimated  then  that  the  home 
front  of  Industry  and  agriculture  tould  sup- 
port an  Army  of  10.000.000  men.  Well,  the 
estimates  on  that  Army  have  beci  steadily 
climbing.  It  got  up  to  10,000.000  n:en.  Now 
the  authorities  in  Washington  arc  talking  In 
terms  of  13  000.000. 

An  army  of  13.000.000  cannot  be  sup- 
ported In  haphazard  fashion.  We  shall  have 
to  strip  to  the  bone  to  do  it.  Tfiat  means 
every  man  and  every  available  woaian  In  his 
or  her  place. 
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Look  at  the  wnste  row.  Civilian  pursuits 
are  not  nearly  stripped  down  to  what  they 
must  be.  In  the  essential  industries  men 
are  .=till  free  to  move  about.  We  do  not  get 
copper  because  the  miners  go  to  other  em- 
ployment. The  furms  are  short  because  the 
workers  go  to  the  war  factories. 

This  farm  labor  situation  is  serious  and 
baffling.  But  not  even  a  start  has  been 
made  in  ending  fne  real  waste  that  exists. 
That  waste  lies  in  maintaining  the  purely 
marginal  furm.*  where  production  Is  suflQ- 
cient  only  to  kerp  the  v;orker  going.  There 
is  wasted  labor.  A  farm  should  be  kept 
going  only  w  hen  it  contributes  something 
to  the  national  surplus.  If  It  cannot  be 
made  to  do  that,  then  the  worker  should  be 
transferred  to  some  other  farm  where  his 
efforts  will  count.  A  million  men.  already 
more  or  less  trained  in  farm  work,  could 
be  relea.sed  to  productive  agriculture  if  this 
were  done. 

The  provisions  of  the  National  Service 
Act.  now  in  the  writing,  have  not  been  given 
out.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  hew  ade- 
quate or  inadequate  they  are.  But  we  hope 
they  are  good — and  thorough.  This  prob- 
lem of  manpower  has  to  be  solved  if  we  are 
going  to  go  all  out  and  get  this  war  over. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LlLAND  M.  lord 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1942 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  j 
I  have  noted,  with  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
d'^nce.  the  appointm.ent  of  Mr.  William  I 
M.  JefTors,  president  of  the  Union  Pacific.  | 
to  be  placed  in  charge  of  rubber  produc- 
tion. Although  Mr.  Jeffers  has  stated 
that  he  does  not  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  actual  production  of  rubber,  I  think 
this  man  is  one  of  the  greatest  executives 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  am  quite  sure, 
that  while  he  may  not  know  the  details 
of  production,  the  biggest  and  most  im- 
portant job  is  knowing  how  to  direct  and 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  those  v;ho  do 
know.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  Mr.  Jeffers  can  certainly  do  this. 

My  district,  and  my  county,  and  my 
State,  are  rarticularly  and  specifically 
interested  in  this  matter  of  rubber.  We 
have  many  vital  war  industries  in  this 
part  of  the  country  and  they  must  go  on. 
Under  no  conditions  should  they  be 
slowed  down.  We  must  win  this  war, 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  war  cannot  be 
won  by  slowing  down  our  production. 

I  express  the  opinion  of  my  people 
when  I  say  these  things.  My  people  are 
concerned  about  getting  the  personnel 
from  and  to  these  strategic  industries. 
These  people  must  be  gotten  from  and 
to  their  work  without  interference.  In 
order  to  do  this,  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Jeffers.  and  I  hope  those  others  who  will 
have  the  direction  of  this  program,  will 
understand  that  a  horizontal  program 
cannot  be  placed  upon  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  reason  for  this  is,  that  in  dif- 
ferent sections,  there  will  be  found  dif- 
ferent conditions. 

Some  of  the  conditions  are  these:  This 
coast  area  is  an  area  of  great  distances, 


to  begin  with.    People  travel  far  by  rea- 
son of  necessity.    This  area  was  built  up 
during  the  era  of  the  automobile.    Con- 
sequently, great  transportation  systems, 
such  as  subways,  elevateds,  and  surface 
lines,  were  not  built.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  where  any  were  built,  some  were 
discontinued  due  to  the  universal  use  of 
the   automobile.    These   transportation 
systems  are  not  there  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  even  begin  to  handle  cur  peopl'^ 
in  the  California  war  industrial  areas. 
Therefore.  I  am  drawing  to  the  atten- 
tion   of    all    concerned,   that    this    area 
should  have  the  consideration  to  which  it 
is  entitled,  and  when  that  is  given,  it  will 
mean   an   acceleration  of,  and  not   the 
slowing   down   of,   our  vital   industries. 
This  is  a  very  practical  step  to  win  this 
war. 

I  am  going  to  ask  my  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  do  not  waste  or  use 
one  ounce  of  rubber  in  unnecessary 
travel,  in  order  that  we  may  back  up  the 
program  and  give  the  maximum  support, 
and  every  practical  support,  toward  win- 
ning this  war. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  proper  and  fitting, 
too.  that  when  I  ask  my  people  to  do 
these  things,  I  should  keep  full  faith  with 
them  and  see  to  it,  .so  far  as  I  am  able, 
that  every  effort  is  made  to  get  into  pro- 
duction without  any  more  delay,  those 
plants  that  can  and  should  be  making 
artificial  rubber  in  such  quantities  that 
this  country  can  function  efficiently.  I 
certainly  pledge  my  people  that  so  far  as 
I  am  able.  I  will  watch  this  phase  of  the 
program. 


The  Purge  That  Failed 
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The  Pledge  to  the  Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

iaJ.^.L.  W.  ,RlNI.  BbHOP 

CF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22,  1942 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  every  American  home  should  have 
a  flas  of  the  United  States,  a  copy  of  the 
American's  Creed,  and  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance to  the  flag.  I  am,  therefore,  in- 
serting in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
pledge  to  the  flag  and  the  American's 
Creed : 

THE  PLEDGE  TO  THE  II-AC 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  fla^;  of  the  United 
States  of  Ame:ica,  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  It  stand.s.  One  Nation,  Indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


THE  AMERIC.\N  S  CKEED 

(By  William  Tyler  Page) 
1  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people;  whose  just  powers  are  de- 
rived from  the  consent  of  tne  governed:  a 
democracy  In  a  Republic;  a  sovereign  Nation 
of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect  Un.on. 
one  and  inseparable;  established  upon  those 
principles  of  freedom,  equality,  Justice,  and 
humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sac- 
rificed their  lives  and  fortunes. 

Therefore  believe  it  Is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  It;  to  suppoit  Its  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  Its  laws;  to  re5p«>ct  its  Sag;  and 
to  defend  It  against  all  enenile*. 


iO\    ROBERT  F   CHfrtHFlF,!,,  r> 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1942 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Register-Mail,  of  Gales- 
burg.  111.,  for  September  17.  1942: 

THE    PURGE    THAT    FAILED 

Results  of  the  election  In  Maine  where  Re- 
publicans scored  a  grand  slam,  and  of  the 
recently  held  primaries,  in  general,  furnish 
furthi^r  effective  proof  that  the  electorate  Is 
not  being  led  astray  in  its  appraisal  of  can- 
didates by  that  small  and  vociferous  group 
which  has  been  attempting  to  purge  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Congress  on  the  basis  of 
their  prc-Pearl  Harbor  efforts  to  keep  Amer- 
ica out  of  war.  With  few  exceptions  those 
In  either  major  party  who  have  been  atucked 
on  this  Issue  have  come  through  with  flying 
colors 

The  voters  apparently  are  convinced  that 
those  who  fnithlully  represented  their  own 
convictions  in  the  past  deliberations  of  the 
national  legislature,  can  be  trusted  to  again 
represent  them  in  the  present  crisis  when  it 
Is  the  primary  purpose  of  a  united  people  to 
insist  upon  an  efficient  and  vigorotJs  prosecu- 
tion of  a  war  which  has  been  thrust  upon  us. 
It  seems  further  apparent  that  the  votera 
believe  they  can  place  more  confidence  In 
those  who  have  given  proof  of  their  devotion 
to  the  principle  of  representative  government, 
than  m  pci-.sons  who  seemingly  direct  their 
energies  to  the  destruction  of  national  unity 
by  attacking  the  character  and  motives  of 
their  fellow  Americans,  when  there  are 
menacing  common  enemies  to  be  faced. 

It    comes   with    exceeding    poor    grace   for 
these  vociferous  administration  supporters  to 
attack  the  records  of  those  whom  they  choose 
to  label  as  nonlnterventlcnists.  or  isolation- 
ists, and  accuse  them  of  obstructionism     The 
simple  facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  admin- 
istration has  been  in  absolute  control  of  tne 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  almoivt  10  years  and  that  If  there 
has  been  any  failure  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment to  foresee  and  prepare  for  an  impending 
conflict,  the  responsibility  therefor  rausit  rest 
squarely  on   the  shoulders  of   this   majority 
party  in  whose  hands  rested  the  entire  ma- 
chinery of  Federal  Government.     Its  claims 
to    prescience    on    impending    International 
events  are  ill  founded,  either  on  the  record 
of  public  stat?ments  of  administration  lead- 
ers themselves  or  on  their  administrative  and 
legislative  acts.     Had  they  been  as  well  ap- 
prised of  the  trends  as  they  now  try  to  lend 
the  people  to  believe  they  were,  there  could 
have  been   no  debacle  at  Pearl  Harbor,   nor 
would  there  have  been  the  subsequent  fum- 
bling,   confusion,    waste,    and    extravagance 
which  has  characteriz?d  their  9  months'  con- 
duct of  the  war,  and  which  is  now  bearing 
fruit  in  the  added  crushing  burdens  of  tax- 
ation which  are  about  to  be  Imposed. 

The  real  issue  before  the  voters  Is  the  rec- 
ord of  the  administration  and  the  conduct 
of  this  war  and  it  cannot  be  obscured  by  any 
thin  smoke  screen  of  attack  upon  records  ol 
political  opponents.  The  people  have  given 
ample  evidence  ol  their  true  and  Just  ap- 
praisal of  the  situation. 

Republican  Members  ol  Congress  from  Illi- 
nois unanimously  and  consistently  kept  their 
pledges  to  the  people  of  the  State  that  they 
would  do  their  utmost  to  keep  the  Nation 
out  of  war.  That  this  position  bad  '"-'■  '  v-  '- 
whelming  support  of  the  voters  w  -r-'' 
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State.     There  were  6  in  1936,  10  la  1 
16  Members  of  the  House  and  1  Unlte^ 
Senator  in    1940,   and  they  won 
tlons    by    ever-increasing    maj' r'"° 
America  has  been  attacked  they  r 
ccn  ■    supported  all  mea^urti 

on.  .  utlon  of  the  war 

Attempts  to  purge  Illlnc      M        > 
Congress  in  State  pnmarie- 
our  belief,  will  fall  again  In  the  fall 
V>'e  have  an  abiding  faith  that  the 
lUinoLs  wili  decide  for  themi>elves  thc,*e 
they  wauit  to  represent  them  witho|it 
tcld  by  outside  interests      Republl 
bers  of  Congress  frcm  Illinois  who 
with  the  people  before  December  7 
keep    the    faith   and   pjitnotically   a 
getically  lend  their  best  efforts  to  bri 
a  speedy  victory  and  a  lasting  peace 
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Mr.  O  CONNOR.  Mr  Si^akL.t  u:  der 
J'^ave  to  extend  my  reir.arks  in  tt  e  Con- 
CRESsicNi:  Ke'  fd  I  :..ude  the  attached 
letter.  I  c  In  vt  ;t  i.-.  t\orthy  of  n  pl^ce 
in  the  Record  as  it  furnishes  in!  : :;  r.on 
that  I  feel  the  country  should  hi,ve. 

Billings.  Mont..  September  18.  1942. 
Dear  Friend  Jamks:  Just  a  line  tc    let  you 
know  what  we  are  up  against  I    : 

We  are  short  of  farm  labor 
labor.     We   always   will    be   as   iou^ 
take   unskilled    labor,   put   them   on 
Jobs  and  pay   them  skilled   wage; 
more  men  on  the  pay  roU  than  is 
just   to  get  that   lO-percent   plus 
farmers  could  operate  on   the  same 
we  could  hire   a  man  to  feed  tlie 
one  to  milk  the  cows,  another   to 
pigs  and  so  on  and  so  forth  for  ev 
Job  there  is  to  do  on  the  farm  as  is 
on  the  defense  Jcbe.     If  it  were 
this    way   there    wouldn't    be    any 
arguments  in  Washington  over  "par 
the  farmers 

I've  had  men.  that  have  returned 
fense  Jobs,  tell  me  that  they  kntw 
who    sat    around    for    two    days    w 
ipen  of  another  trade  to  finish  a  Jo 
they  could  do  fifteen  minutes  work 
particular    Job      This    is   Just   one 
and  I  could  name  you  several  m. 
There  should  be  an  inve«tigatioii 
men.  or  other  re^;ponslble  auihor 
defense    Jibs.      Then    p?rhap-- 
would  know  where  all  these  bi..      .- 
are  gomg 

I  say  m  tunes  like  this  we  ph.uM 
together,  and  do  all  we  can  I  :    i 
lor  everyone. 

As    long  as  the  Government  con 
pay  such  wages  en  defence  jobs,  yc 
expect   to  held  farm  labor   en   the 
forcing  the  fanner  to  con    -    <    * 
Job   '"•IV 
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far  beet  haulers  and  are  unable  to  obtain  any 
help  even  at  that  price.  If  there  i£  any  man 
In  Washington.  D.  C,  that  can  operate  a 
farm  under  such  conditions,  there  will  be 
plenty  farms,  .ncludlng  my  own,  lor  rent  In 
Montana  next  jear. 

My  Intentions  are  not  to  cause  confusion. 
I  know  that  we  are  In  war.  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  farm  prices  should  go  sky  high; 
but  It  Is  apparent  that  farm  produce  price 
levels  and  farm  labor  wage  scales.  In  relaaon- 
ship  to  defense-Job  pay,  are  In  need  of  an 
immcdiare  and  decisive  common-sense  deci- 
sion. We  are  unnble  to  opjerate  our  farms 
under  present  conditions,  and  It  would  be 
wise  to  remember  that  the  Nation  must  eat. 
Yours  as  ever, 

Jacob  Amend. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

H3N.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF    CALIFORNT.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  September  22,  1942 

Mr.  LELAND  M  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  this  morning  to  stek  some  aid  for 
what  I  think  is  really  the  forgotten  man 
or  the  forgotten  group — the  postal  em- 
ployees. 

This  group.  I  think,  is  one  of  the  most 
loyal  in  the  United  States.  You  have 
never  heard  any  dissension  from  them; 
nor  have  the  duties  they  perform  ever 
been  interfered  with  in  the  whole  history 
of  goveimnent.  There  has  always  been 
a  slogan,  "The  mail  shall  go  through." 
It  does. 

Many  people  do  not  know  that  these 
loyal  people  have  stood  at  their  posts  for 
years  and  performed  their  duty.  Ninetv- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  people  in  the 
United  States  do  not  know  this  group  of 
people  have  not  had  an  increase  in  salary 
for  over  17  years. 

In  all  fairness,  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  very  bad  state  of  affairs.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  we  look  at  the  vari- 
ous groups  throughout  the  United  States 
who  are  highly  organized  and  who  have 
come  before  the  different  officers  in 
charge  of  the  respective  work  demanding 
their  increases  or  else  they  would  strike. 
The  result  of  this  high  pressure  has  been 
to  obtain  increases  in  salary  and  in- 
creases m  wages.  In  many  in.stances.  no 
doubt,  this  was  necessary  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  ccst  of  living  and  to  maintain 
decent  standards  of  living. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  however,  no  one  has 
ever  seen  this  Federal  postal-employee 
group  with  any  excessive  demands.  They 
have  stood  steadfast  and  performed  their 
duty,  hoping  tha*-  the  average  p-?rscn 
In  the  United  States  would  see  their  con- 
dition and  recognize  it.  It  is  a  self- 
evident  fact  that  salaries  predicated  on 
the  cost  of  living  some  17  years  ago  cer- 
M  ";  V  a-f    ut  of  line  today. 

I  ..^•.  j  y.inted  ths  background  to  you 
for  a  very  distinct  purpose,  and  that  is 
to  ask  every  single  Member  of  this  House 
to  eive  his  aid  in  support  of  bill  H.  R. 
7071  ;"  tint.:  n  temporary  salary  in- 
crease   iur    i-'eat:  .1    -employees   for    the 


dtu-ation  of  the  war,  and  for  6  months 
thereafter.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  fair 
request  and  should  be  grantel  It  is 
time  that  such  loyally  and  de'-otion  to 
duty  as  has  been  given  by  these  people 
be  recognized. 

I  hope  particularly  that  every  member 
of  the  Civil  Service  Committee  \/ill  agree 
with  me  in  this  matter  and  give  their 
support  to  this  group,  who  have  emi- 
nently earned  it. 


The  Navy's  Challence  U.r  ? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

ms   IO{"S  F,  GRAHAM 

o»    Pi.N  :^"i5  vl;  an  ia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1V42 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  radio  talk  by 
me  entitled  "Tlie  Navys  Challenge  for 
Service": 

Fello  Americans,  today  the  Nav:%  with  all 
its  historic  traditions  of  service  to  the  Nation, 
extending  from  the  days  of  the  first  com- 
m-^nders,  Ezek  Hopkins  and  John  Piul  Jones, 
ni  the  early  formative  years  of  oir-  Govern- 
ment down  to  the  immediate  presen' .  with  the 
recent  battles  of  the  Coral  Sea  ani  Midway 
fresh  In  our  memories,  the  Navy,  with  Its 
roster  of  famous  ships  reaching  from  ♦he  Bon- 
homme  Richard  to  the  Lcxinyton  and 
Marblehead.  the  names  of  many  of  which 
are  known  to  every  student  of  American  his- 
tory; the  Navy,  with  Its  intermina-jle  list  of 
names  of  heroic  men — officers  and  bluejack- 
ets— who  have  defended  our  covmtry  In  every 
war;  this  Navy— your  Na\7  and  ny  Navy — 
now  engaged  In  the  greatest  of  all  w  ars.  offers 
a  challenge  for  nctive  service  to  c  cry  able- 
bodied  ycung  man  In  America  to  i-nllst  and 
serve  his  country  In  Its  hour  of  n<«d. 

This  Is  a  chaUenge  that  cannot  te  Ignored 
and  must  be  met.  We  cannot  avoiti  the  hard 
facts  of  war. 

We  are  at  war.  Since  that  black  day  of 
Infamy,  December  7,  1941.  this  cointry  has 
been  forced  to  defend  Itself  again  it  violent 
foes  In  an  unwanted,  unsought,  aiid  unpro- 
voked war.  We  are  compelled  to  fight.  Our 
enemies  are  desperate,  ruthless,  ani  Implac- 
able. They  Intend  to  conquer  us  i;  they  can 
by  whatever  means  they  have  at  band.  and. 
b>  the  same  token.  If  we  wish  to  mrvive  as 
a  nation,  to  preserve  our  homes  and  country, 
to  g\iard  our  national  heritage  of  hard-won 
liberties,  and  to  hand  down  to  posterity  that 
whica  w«  have  been  pleased  to  call  vhe  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  we  must  rise  with  the  occa- 
sion and  crush  these  bitter  enem  es  in  the 
fiery  test  of  war. 

Wars  are  not  won  by  wishful  tainking — 
by  secret  weapons  or  magic  formulae;  they 
are  only  won  by  the  patient  sacrifice  of  people 
In  blood,  sweat,  and  tears 

This  Is  a  people's  war  which  all  he  people 
must  wage  and  in  order  to  measure  up  to  the 
needs  of  the  hour  the  total  manpower  of 
the  nation  must  be  mobilized  in  tte  gigantic 
struggle  in  which  we  are  now  engag  3d.  Every 
available  person  must  be  assigned  tc  a  definite 
task  In  which  he  or  she  is  best  adapted  to 
help.  The  events  of  the  past  few  laonths  all 
point  to  a  long  rather  than  to  a  nhort  war. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  no  reason  to  eiT>ect  that 
they  can  win  this  war  without  patting  all 
they  have  Into  it.  Our  turn  has  come  to  do 
our  part  in  the  world  strtiggle  and  recently 
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the  Secretary  of  War  told  us  that.  In  his 
opinion,  boys  18  and  19  years  old  will  have  to 
be  drafted  Into  the  Army  to  meet  Its  require- 
ments for  manpower.  Therefore,  an  oppor- 
tunity is  now  given  every  man  who  wants  to 
serve  his  country  to  volunteer  for  service  In 
the  Navy. 

■Why  Join  the  Navy  and  what  advantage  is 
there  to  any  young  man  to  enlist  either  In  the 
regtilar  Navy  or  the  Naval  Reserve;  or  In  Its 
great  fighting  arms,  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
Coast  Guard?  Before  answering  these  ques- 
tions let  us,  for  a  moment,  take  a  backward 
look  at  some  recent  history. 

America  entered  this  global  and  now  Indi- 
visible war  at  a  late  date.  Our  entry  was  not 
an  auspicious  one.  At  the  very  outset  we 
suffered  the  worst  naval  and  military  disaster 
In  American  history  due  to  the  tragic  effec- 
tiveness of  Jtipan's  attack  in  total  disregard 
of  International  law  and  custom  relating  to 
the  declaration  of  war.  In  an  examination  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  this  major 
disaster  one  fact  stands  out  crystal  clear  as 
revealed  In  the  report  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  Japanese  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  and  commonly  known  as  the 
Roberts  report  wherein  it  Is  stated:  "Both 
officers  and  men  responded  Immediately  In 
the  emergency  and  exhibited  Initiative,  efllcl- 
encv  and  braverj'  in  meeting  the  raid."  This 
statement,  of  course,  applies  to  all  branches 
of  our  armed  service  which  were  engaged  in 
that  battle.  Yet  It  Is  also  the  vivid  and  grip- 
ping story  of  the  Navy,  Its  personnel,  both 
officers  and  enlisted  men  responded  immedi- 
ately, and — exhibited  Initiative,  efficiency  and 
bravery. 

Whence  came  these  rare  qualities  In  the 
men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  In  ships;  and 
what  was  there  In  their  previous  training 
that  enabled  them  to  Immediately  respond 
so  valorouslv  In  the  hour  of  trial  in  the 
flaming  caldron  of  the  waters  of  the  Pacific; 
and  to  render  such  brave  and  heroic  service 
In  defense  of  their  country  and  Its  sacred 
liberties?  Officers  and  men  of  the  Navy  alike 
fought  with  supreme  courage.  The  answer 
Is  found  In  another  part  of  that  report  where 
It  Is  stated:  "Officers  and  enlisted  men  in 
defending  against  this  attack,  demonstrated 
excellent  training  and  high  morale."  Here  is 
the  complete  answer  In  five  words— "excellent 
training  and  high  morale."  Training  and 
morale  which  a  few  months  later  was  to  cause 
the  defeat  and  retreat  of  the  great  Japanese 
fleet  at  Midway  in  what  may  be  recorded  for 
all  time  as  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of 
world  hlstorj'. 

Again  may  we  ask,  what  gave  these  men 
the  courage  to  "come  back"  after  such  a  de- 
moralizing attack  and  to  perform  deeds  of 
bravery  and  heroism  which  shall  forever  em- 
blazon the  scroll  of  American  history?  What 
gave  them  this  confidence  In  themselves? 
Was  It  not  the  fact  that  In  the  forty-nine 
classes  of  Jobs  available  to  men  who  had  en- 
listed m  the  Navy  they  had  received  a  special 
training  which  fitted  them  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  that  emergency  when  It  arose.  In 
this  great  technical  organization  opportuni- 
ties are  offered  to  men  of  every  aptitude  and 
ability,  and  they  can  choose  to  be  radio- 
men, machinists,  carpenters,  bos'uns.  aviation 
pilots,  cooks,  bakers,  metalsmiths.  firemen, 
painters,  or  do  many  other  types  of  work  for 
which  their  abilities  fit  them. 

Over  and  above  their  mechanical  and  tech- 
nical training  Is  the  further  proof  that  these 
men  had  given  close  adherence  to  the  high 
standards  of  the  Navy— to  live  clean,  to  be 
devoted  to  duty,  to  submit  willingly  to  dis- 
cipline, to  have  mastered  the  details  of  their 
work,  to  respect  their  superior  officers,  to  be 
comradely  and  unselfish  in  their  relations  and 
contacts  one  with  the  other.  In  short,  to  be 
Inspired  by  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  highest 
standards  of  their  calling— and  above  all 
willing  to  die— if  it  needs  be — in  defense  of 
their  homeland.  Of  such  stuff  are  the  sail- 
ors of  the  United  States  Navy  made. 


These  are  the  men  who  wrestle  with  the  ele- 
ments, the  wind,  the  tide,  the  sea.  and  endure 
alike  the  heat  of  the  Tropics  and  the  cold  of 
the  Arctics,  In  the  routine  of  their  service, 
and  having  gained  the  mastery  over  these 
elementary  forces,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they 
&re  alert,  vigilant,  self-reliant,  honest,  fear- 
less, comradely,  endowed  with  great  physical 
stamina,  and  endurance:  posEessed  of  con- 
structive imagination  and  daring  Initiative 
and  fortified  with  strong  bodies  and  stout 
hearts. 

Yes;  since  the  earlist  dawn  o^  creation,  the 
sea  has  provided  for  brave  men  of  all  the 
world,  bold  adventure,  interesting  travel,  lu- 
crative commerce,  and  opportunity  for  patri- 
otic service  In  defense  of  their  homes  and 
loved  ones. 

Therefore.  I  am  very  glad,  Indeed,  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  In  Congress.  In  an  effort' 
to  help  the  Navy  In  Its  campaign  to  secure 
voluntary  enlistments;  and  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  tell  my  neighbors  and  friends  about  the 
advantages  and  opportunities  ihe  Navy  offrrs 
to  any  young  man  who  will  be  called  upon 
to  wear  a  uniform  during  this  war.  I  tru,t 
that  both  the  parents  and  the  ijoys  wUl  listen 
attentivelv  to  this  plea,  for  a-ter  all  Is  said 
and  done  all  must  serve,  there  Is  no  escape 
from  the  duties  which  this  war  has  placed 
upon  the  youth  of  America.  This  Is  a  young 
man's  war;  therefore,  It  Is  not  a  question 
whether  to  serve  but  one  of  making  a  wise 
and  voluntary  choice  of  where  they  can  serve 
to  the  best  advantage  to  themselves  and  ren- 
der the  greatest  service  to  then  country. 

The    Navy    Is    a    great    voluntary    fighting 
force.     It  has  never  conscripted  men  for  serv- 
ice.    It  must  depend  upon  the  voluntary  en- 
listments of  young  men  to  recruit  and  fill  its 
ranks.     You  can  enlist   today  in  either  the 
Regular  Navy  or  the  Naval  Reserve.     Enlist- 
ment m  the  Navy  Is  for  6  years,  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  2.  3,  or  4  years.     Ii:  you  enlist  In 
the  Reserve  you  are  free  to  return  to  civilian 
life  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  war.     Pay 
and     promotions     are     the     .same     in     both 
branches.     Any  patriotic,  able-bodied,  physi- 
cally qualified  American  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  50  can  apply.     When  you  enlist  as  an 
apprentice  seaman  your  pay  Is  $50  per  month. 
After  approximately  2  months  all  apprentice 
seamen  are  automatically  promoted  with   a 
proportionate   raise    In    pay.     Approximately 
over  50  percent  of  the  enlisted  men   in  the 
Navy  today  are  petty  officers.     Every  promo- 
tion brings  an  Increase  In  pay  and  allowances. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  particular  pride   to  me 
in  my  representative  capacity  to  know  that 
during  the  month  of  May  47  men  from  our 
district   Joined   the   Navy.     Since    that  time 
the    number    has    been    steadily    Increasing. 
We  are  proud  of  these  men  who  have  Joined 
They  come  from  some  of  the  bebt  families 
in  our  district  and  represent  the  highest  IM^e 
of   genuinely   patriotic    American   manhood. 
They  are  doing  a  fine  Job.     May  their  num- 
ber   increase.     All    of    these   will   come    out 
better  men,  better  equipped  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood in  civilian  life  when  the  war  is  ever. 
Why  does  the  Navy  need  men?     Primarily 
to  man   the  many  new   ships  now   commis- 
sioned or  being  built  es  a  result  of  our  naval 
expansion    program.     Let    us    examine    some 
recent   naval   legislation   and   ascertain   how 
rapidiv  the  Navy  is  growing  with  the  resultant 
compe'lling  need  for  more  men. 

On  June  17  last  the  House  passed  the 
naval  exnansion  bill  carrying  an  appropria- 
tion of  $8,550,000,000,  which  will  give  the 
United  States  the  most  fornradable  aircraft 
carrier  fleet  in  the  world.  It  provides  for 
1900  000  additional  fighting  tons  over  and 
above  the  current  two-oceau-Navy  program— 
Itself  the  largest  in  world  history. 

In  the  report  accompanying  this  bill  is  a 
statement  which  shows  the  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  our  Navy  In  all  typ^s  of  sh.ps  and 
the  pressing  and  urgent  need  for  experienced 
men  to  man  these.  Several  recent  authoriza- 
tion acts  for  the  construction  of  combat 
ships   tell  the  story.    By   the    provisions   of 


the  act  of  March  27.  1934.  known  as  ths 
Vlnson-Tiammell  Act  authority  Is  given  to 
construct  sufficient  vessels  to  raise  the  under- 
age strength  of  combatant  ships  to  a  total  of 
1.262.068  tons. 

Tlie  act  of  May  17.  1938,  authorized  the 
construction  of  combatant  tonnage  in  ex- 
cess of  that  authorized  by  the  1934  act  by 
295.412  tons. 

The  act  of  June  14,  1940,  authcrlrcd  ton- 
nages for  the  constrtiction  of  aircraft   car- 
riers, cruisers,  and  submarines  to  the  total  of* 
167.000  tons. 

The  act  of  July  19.  1940.  made  authoriza- 
tions by  categories  for  the  construction  of 
capital  ships,  aircr.aft  carriers,  crulsci-s.  de- 
stroyers, and  submarines  for  a  total  of  1,325,- 
000  tons. 

The  act  of  December  13.  1941,  provided  fcr 
the  construction  of  150  000  tons  of  combatant 
ships. 

Although  the  act  of  May  13,  1942.  provided 
for  the  con.structlon  of  combatant  ships.  It  Is 
being  u?ed  solely  for  submarine  construction 
to  the  extent  of  200.000  tons. 

The  Navy  Department  is  proceeding  wltli 
the  constrtiction  of  350.000  tons  of  destroyer 
ercort  vessels  under  the  act  of  February  6. 
1942.  which  authorized  the  construction  of 
1,799  vessels  of  any  type. 

In  summarizing  the  above  authorization 
acts  It  is  to  be  noted  that  they  provide  for  a 
fleet  of  3.749480  tons,  of  which  tonnage 
1.009.245  tons  are  In  service;  2  646  606  tons 
are  under  construction,  and  a  balance  of  only 
93.629  tons  available. 

By  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  House 
Resolution  7184  at>ove  referred  to.  the  con- 
struction of  800  small  vessels  such  as  sub- 
chasers, motor  torpedo  boats,  and  mine 
sweepers  Is  authorized.  Under  5  previously 
enacted  bills  the  Navy  Department  has  under- 
taken the  construction  of  1.310  craft  of  which 
904  were  patrol  craft.  345  mine  craft,  and  61 
other  types. 

These  figures  prove  the  need  for  more  men. 
In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  it  will  do  no 
good  to  produce  the  materials  of  war  unless 
they  can  be  delivered  when  and  where  needed. 
Tliey  cannot  be  delivered  unles.s  there  are 
men  and  trained  officers  available  to  operata 
these  newly  constructed  ships  and  convoy 
these  materials  and  munitions 

The  manning  of  these  ships  is  vital  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war.     You  can- 
not contemplate  with  unconcern  the  present 
earth-encircling  conflict  between  totalitarian 
tyranny    and    popular    government    and    not 
realize  that  you  have  a  duty  to  perform. 
Join  the  Navy  and  do  your  part. 
And,  In  the  noble  words  of  the  Immortal 
Lincoln.  'We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose 
the  last,  best  hope  of  earth." 
I  thank  you. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1942 

Mr.  PADDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Merlo  Pusey,  from  the  Wa.shington  Post, 
of  September  22.  1942: 

Wartime  Wasiiinctcn 
(By  Merlo  Pusey) 

CONGRESS    NEEDS    A    DISTEICT    DELXGATE 

Washington's  half  citizens  are  once  more 
bestirring  themselves  over  the  sorry  predica- 
ment into  which  the  war  has  plunged  thU 
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city  They  see  that  Washington  h  is  been 
transformed  in  a  comparatively  brlel  period. 
Irom  a  comlortable  city  of  half  a  million 
people  to  a  groaely  overcrowded  c«  nter  of 
war  activity.  In  Its  phy&icul  appear  mce.  In 
the  crowds  that  throng  Its  stret  ts.  in  the 
social  economic,  and  polltic.il  problems  that 
demand  solution,  the  city  has  urder^one 
5omething  akin  to  a  revolution.  \vt  It  Is 
strxiKKllng  against  the  same  old  govern- 
mental handicaps  that  have  set  It  ap  irt  from 
every  other  American  community  f  )r  more 
than  half  a  century. 

Some  of  the  Districts  persistent  c xisaders 
miifht  be  willing  to  overiook.  for  the  <  uration 
of  the  war.  the  fact  that  they  have  lo  voice 
m  the  great  democracy  for  which  ihey  are 
fighting.  Certainly  no  one  would  permit  any 
demand  for  suflrage  to  interfere  w  1th  the 
winning  of  the  war.  But  voteless  citizens 
are  not  willina;  to  see  our  muniCipi;I  services 
bog  dow-n  and  the  public  health  enc  angered 
for  want  of  an  effort  to  patch  up  a  «:reak:n^ 
governmental  system  ar  Its  weakest,  point. 
And  that  accounts  In  lar«e  measure  for  the 
support  which  Is  being  given  to  the  ?addock 
bin  to  allow  the  District  a  Delegate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  Is  significant  that  this  move  or  ginated 
in  Coiiprej-5  It  was  Initiated  i  ~  esent- 
ative  P.*DoocK  because  he.  as  >■  ■:  .■-fr  of 
the  Hou?e  charged  with  the  reap-,  isibillty 
of  legislating  for  the  Capital  City,  fe  t  a  cry- 
ing need  for  a  Washington  ppokesnr  in  who 
could  assist  the  House  In  Its  duties  us  a  city 
council  Congress  Is  under  press^ure  from  a 
thousand  sources.  To  a-k  It  to  pass  routine 
legislation  for  the  District  In  the  m  i-^t  of  a 
w  rid  w.\r  is  In  Itself  a  grest  im  v^sltlon 
And  that  lmpr^8ltlon  Is  magnified  manyfcid 
when  Congress  must  act  without  thp  advice 
of  a  single  representative  of  the  lo<al  com- 
munity familiar  with  Its  rapidly  (hanging 
problems 

No  argument  should  be  neccssari  .  there- 
fore, to  sh  iw  that  Congress  i  .-  v  needs 
a  District  Delegate  to  eaee  Its  b  .  ;  .'  keep- 
ing Fbreast  of  local  affairs  It  i»  no  longer  a 
question  of  merely  trying  to  sat:.sfv  the  de- 
mands of  a  half  minion  vctelc  us.  It 
is  a  question  of  putting  the  h^.i.  q.  .riers  of 
the  United  Nations  in  a  5tate  of  prep  iredness. 
Ever^  part  ot  this  and  many  other  countries 
has  an  interest  in  preventing  epldimics.  in 
providing  houses  for  war  work*'  .  1  other 
essential  wartime  services  li  W  .  iie'on. 
For  Washington  Is  the  nerve  c»  ■  '  n 
wLich  this  war  Is  beliifj  directed  ^  r^f.  --  - 
sentatlve  Paddock  said  en  tl>'  :'  :  :  e 
House  the  other  d.-iy:  "Whatever  .n.i. J  '^  u.c 
efBclency  of  Washington  Impairs  the  war  ef- 
fort, and  whatever  improves  Washing  ion  con- 
ditions brings  military  success  th.  t  much 
closer  " 

It  cannot  be  assumed,  of  course.  :hat  the 
presence  of  a  voteless  District  delega  e  in  the 
House  would  suddenly  transform  \  ('ashing- 
ton  from  a  poorly  governed  community  to  a 
model  of  efficiency.  No  one  holds  •  ny  such 
Illusion.  But  an  elected  spoke:«rau  i  would 
be  able  to  focus  congressional  attent  on  upon 
sore  spots  In  our  mumcipa;  ser.  ice  l.^r  m.^re 
effectively  than  any  official  can  nou  .\nd 

the  mere  act  of  electing  a  de'.cga: :"  a  -I'd 
help  to  relieve  the  people  of  that  sense  of 
political  frustration  which  accounts  for  the 
failure  of  so  many  efforte  to  Improve  existing 
conditions 

Of  cour^"  vv  -hiretonlans  u  .  .  i  ►■■,er  be 
fa-..-*eM    U..1..    ■;     .    *•:■■  grantffi   :  .|.-:'edgtd 


However.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  this  reso- 
lution will  even  be  Introduced  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  If  It  should  be  Intro- 
duced, the  chances  of  securing  favorable  ac- 
tion en  so  Important  an  Issue  would  not  be 
bright.  And  In  any  event  the  slow  process  of 
securing  ratification  by  the  States  would  rob 
It  of  value  in  meeting  the  present  emer- 
gency. 

The  besr  hope  of  making  any  Inroads  upon 
Washington's  dilemma  at  present  seems  to  be 
community-wide  support  for  the  Paddock  bill 
as  a  substitute  which  can  be  enacted  by  fav- 
orable votes  of  the  House  and  Senate.  This 
step  would  at  least  be  a  sign  of  progress.  It 
Is  a  step  fcrward  that  Washington  can  doubt- 
less take  If  citizens  are  willing  to  give  it  their 
united  support.  ' 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1942 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
been  informed  by  the  Chief  Executive 
that  there  is  c'anger  of  a  run-a-*ay  infla- 
tion in  the  price  of  farm  commodities. 
This  sudden  emergency,  so  the  country  is 
told,  is  so  great  that  unless  Congress,  on 
or  before  October  1,  enacts  appropriate 
legislation  to  forestall  this  disaster,  that 
he  as  P.esident.  the  Constitution  and 
existir.2  law  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, will  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  meet  the  threatened  inflation.  This 
threatened  usurpation  of  the  legisla- 
tive function  of  government  by  the  Pres- 
ident raises  a  fundamental  question  re- 
lating to  personal  liberty  which,  in  my 
opimon,  far  transcends  any  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  legitimate  rise  in  the 
pr:ce  cf  farm  products.  I  .shall  not  dwell 
upon  this  aspect  of  the  case  because  the 
Congress  has  heretofore  delegated  so 
many  powers  to  the  Executive  to  meet 
threatened  emergencies  that  this  pre- 
sents nothing  new  except  the  peremptory 
character  of  the  deadline  date,  viz,  Oc- 
tober 1.    or  else." 

Naturally,  as  one  who  believes  in  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  instead  of  men.  I  hope 
the  time  will  never  come  when  a  free 
people  will  see  the  independence  of  "the 
greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world" 
crumble  under  the  threat  of  Executive 
rTri^al  and  usurpation  if  and  when  his 
i  :\:md  for  emergency  pxjwers  Is  not 
'-   -ed. 

But  disregarding  the  question  of 
threatened  usurpation  by  the  Executive. 
t:  ■  ;  :  >>Iem  of  preventing  inflation  In 
i:..'  y:  es  of  farm  commodities  is  the 
one  with  which  the  bill,  H.  R.  7565. 
before  us  deals.  On  this  point.  I  see  no 
danger  of  a  run-away  inflation  so  far  as 
the  price  of  farm  products  Is  concerned. 
p..„...^^^,    f^,-ry,    production  is  increased 
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to  meet  civilian,  military,  and  lerd-lease 
requirements.  These  two  factcrs  are 
farm  labor  and  a  fair  price  for  farm 
products. 

The  food  producing  capacity  of  this 
Nation  is  phenomenal.  What  we  need  in 
order  to  prevent  an  inflationary  rise  in 
prices  of  farm  products  is  not  an  unlim- 
ited and  unrestricted  delegation  of  power 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Crovern- 
ment  but  some  ordinary  commo:!  sense 
in  dealing  with  the  farm  production 
problem. 

Right  now,  every  farm  in  the  United 
States  should  be  considered  as  a  defense 
plsuit.  The  problem  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  farm  labor  and  the  question  ol  a 
fair  price  for  agricultural  products  Is 
just  as  serious  in  relation  to  farm  jjroduc- 
tion  as  it  is  to  production  in  a  munitions 
plant.  If  the  6.000  000  farms — ^iefense 
plants — are  to  be  stripped  of  labor  be- 
caase  of  the  failure  of  the  adm  nistra- 
tion  to  grant  deferments  to  needed  agri- 
cultural labor  or  by  drawing  the  farm 
help  Into  war  factories,  then  thi-re  can 
be  inflation  of  farm  prices,  caust'd  by  a 
shortage  of  production. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Govtrnment 
asked  the  farmers  to  increase  the.r  acre- 
age to  help  win  the  war.  The  response 
to  this  appeal  was  prompt  and  generous. 
The  administration,  however,  failed  to 
give  heed  to  the  plight  of  the  fa"mer  at 
harvest  time.  Farm  labor  was  and  is 
now  needed  to  save  the  bumper  war  crops. 
Instead  of  planning  to  meet  the  i)ioblem 
of  farm  labor,  the  draft  and  the  disparity 
between  the  wages  paid  farm  labor  and 
the  wages  paid  in  industrial  plants  left 
the  farmer  without  means  to  harvest 
the  crops  which  the  Government  had 
urged  him  tc  plant  and  sow.  Those 
Members  who  have  driven  through  the 
rural  sections  recently  have  not  ced  the 
one,  two.  and  sometimes  three  service 
stars  in  farm  windows,  which  ii  many 
cases  reveals  why  crops  are  ungathered 
and  rotting  In  the  fields. 

I  call  attention  particularly  to  the 
dairy  industry  becau.'^e  it  cannjt  hope 
to  fulfill  its  important  function  in  the 
defense  program  unless  it  can  ottain  an 
adequate  supply  of  labor  and  alsc  receive 
a  fair  price  for  its  dairy  products.  The 
dairymen  cannot  long  survive  if  ileprived 
of  labor  or  of  a  fair  return  for  his  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  milk.  How  can  the 
farmer  compete  for  labor  if  ceilings  are 
set  over  farm  prices  at  an  index  Df  about 
150  while  wages  are  stabil'zed  a:  an  in- 
dex of  over  300?  The  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.  Y..  reported  in  June  1942 
that  the  index  of  farm  prices  in  N;  w 
York  State  in  April  of  this  year  was  146. 
while  the  earnings  of  factory  workers 
was  313.  The  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture for  the  State  of  Minnesota  .states: 

Present  prices  for  commcdlties.  which  are 
the  same  as  wages  to  the  farmer,  represent 
on  the  average  less  than  20  cents  per  hour 
for  his  toil  and  work,  as  compared  to  60 
cents  to  II  or  more  an  hour  for  the  indus- 
trial worker. 

I  Insist  that  In  order  for  the  farmers 
to  exist  and  to  avert  a  serious  food  short- 
age next  year.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  any  price  formula  include  all  farm 
'  costs,  especially  all  farm  labor. 
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Tliis  subject  of  Inflation  cannot  be 
dealt  with  piecemeal.  Wherever  there 
are  factors  which  contribute  to  inflation 
they  should  be  removed  as  a  part  of  a 
broad  anti-inflation  program.  It  is  not 
enough  to  apply  the  thumbscrew  and 
rack  to  the  farmers.  Who.  I  ask,  now 
possesses  the  most  dangerous  cf  all  in- 
flationary powers?  Will  any  well-in- 
formed person  deny  that  these  inflation- 
ary devices  are  now  held  by  President 
Roosevelt?  What  are  these  inflationary 
powers  which  leading  economists  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  condemn  as 
dangerous?  Let  me  review  these  infla- 
tion?-ry  measures  briefly,  as  set  forth  in 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
National  Debt  Policy,  submitted  unani- 
mously to  the  Republican  conference  of 
the  Hou.sc  of  Representatives  on  May 
16,  1939: 

Under  the  Tliomas  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  May  12.  1933, 
the  President  can  issue  at  any  time  $3,000.- 
000.000  of  United  States  notes  secured  only 
by  the  promise  cf  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay.  It  also  authorized  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
to  purchase  up  to  $3,000,000,000  of  Treasury 
bills.  Thus.  In  reality,  the  President  can 
Issue  $6,000,000,000  of  printing-press  money 
that  could  be  used  by  the  Government  to 
meet  its  day-to-day  obligations  if  Congress 
should  not  increase  the  debt  limit.  If  the 
Government  should  resort  to  the  issuance  of 
such  paper  money,  widespread  and  devastat- 
ing Inflation  would  be  the  consequence. 

Congress  has  vested  in  the  President  cer- 
tain monetary  powers  relative  to  gold  and 
sliver  which  can  be  exercised  in  such  a  way 
as  to  result  in  a  profit  to  the  Government, 
out  of  which  the  day-to-day  deficits  of  the 
Government  could  be  met.  For  example,  if 
the  President  should  exercise  his  power  to 
devalue  the  dollar  to  50  percent  of  Its  previ- 
ous value  or  by  the  full  amount  authorized 
by  statute,  the  profit  on  the  Increased  gold 
stocks  would  be  $2,762,000,000  In  addition  to 
the  pioSt  already  realized  In  1934. 

Relative  to  sliver  the  President  Is  given  the 
power  to  monetize  our  present  silver  stocks 
at  $1.29  an  ounce.     If  this  should  be  done 
on  our  present  holdings  of  over  2.500,000,000 
ounces,  the  profits  over  the   purchase   price 
would    be    $1,612,000,000.      Of    course,     the 
President  can  also  devalue  the  silver  dollar 
to   the    same   extent    that    he    devalues   the 
gold  dollar    If  he  should  devalue  silver  to  59 
percent   and    then   monetize   it,  a   profit   of 
$2,394,000,000  would  result.    The  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act  of  June  19.  1934.  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  purchase  silver,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  until   the  silver  stocks   shall  equal 
one-fourth  of  the  total  monetary  value  of 
both  the  silver  and  gold  stock  of  the  coun- 
try.    If  we   should   ever  completely  comply 
with  this  law,  cur  total  silver  stock  would 
amount    to    3.750.000.000    ounces.     Then,    if 
the  silver  dollar  were  devalued  to  .50  percent 
of   its  present   value   and   the   entire   silver 
•    stock  thus  acquired  were  monetized  at  $2.58 
an  ounce,  this  would  result  In  an  issuance  of 
$9,600,000,000    of    silver     certificates     which 
would  be  a  clear  profit  to  the  Treasury  at 
the  ultimate  expense  of  the  people.    Thus  It 
appears  that  out  of  silver  the  Government 
can  make  a  profit  varying  from  $1,612,000,000 
to   $9,600,000,000.    depending    upon    the    cir- 
cumstances and   the  extent  of   devaluation, 
and  there  Ls  no  question  that  the  inflation- 
ary effects  of  this  would   be  ruinous. 

In  summary,  through  direct  inflationary 
means,  the  President  has  the  following  po- 
tential sources  of  funds  which  could  be  used 
to  meet  current  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment: (1)  S3 .000 .000.000  cf  greenbacks; 
(2)  $3,000.000  000  of  Treasury  bills  secured 
only  by  Goveriiment  bonds;   (3)   a  profit  of 


$2,762,000,000  that  could  result  from  the 
further  devaluation  of  the  gold  dollar;  and 
(4)  a  profit  cf  not  less  than  $1,612,000,000 
that  could  result  from  the  monetlzatlon  cf 
the  present  silver  stocks  of  the  Government 
Without  devaluation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to  re- 
peal these  dangerous  delegated  infla- 
tionary powers  instead  of  singling  out 
the  farmers  as  the  victims  for  cither  a 
con?ressional    or   Executive   inquisition. 
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HUN.  t.  C.  GATHli\G> 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1942 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GRESSioN.^L  Record,  I  include  a  patriotic 
song  Fight  to  Victory.  Also  included  Is 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  song  and  the 
inspiration  which  caused  its  composition. 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Pope  McCall  Is  a  resident 
of  Blytheville,  Ark.  Arkansas  is  indeed 
proud  of  her  for  giving  to  America  a 
song  which  will,  doubtless,  take  its  place 
with  other  accepted  patriotic  songs  of 
former  years: 

FIGHT  TO  VICTORT 

(By  Carolyn  Pope  McCall) 
We  will  fight,  fight,  fight  to  victory! 
We  love  this  sweet  land  of  liberty! 
We  will  fight  to  vindicate  Corregldor, 
We  will  give  cur  men  and  ships  and  tools  cf 

war! 
We'll  toll  and  sweat  and  bleed— 
Well  multiply  our  speed! 
The  goal  Is  great — 
We  stake  cur  fate — 
We  11  fight  to  victory! 

We  will  fight  with  might  to  crush  the  foe. 
We'U  fight  with  guns,  hands,  and  plow,  and 

hoe! 
We  Will  fight  from  Malabar  to  Labrador, 
We  will  give  otir  gold  and  brawn  to  win  the 

war! 
We'll  work  and  fight  and  wait 
Peace  to  perpetuate! 
For  God  is  love — 
He  reigns  above — 
We  11  fight  to  victory! 

We  will  work,  work,  work  both  day  and  night. 
Well  work  with  might  for  our  cause  is  right  I 
We  will  fight  at  home  and  on  the  seven  sea.«. 
We  will  win  the  war  for  Christ,  the  Prince  of 

Peace! 
Well  do,  each  man,  his  part— 
With  vict'ry  in  his  heart! 
As  one  we  stand — 
Our  cause  is  grand — 
I    We'll  fight  to  victcry! 

I  Fight  to  Victon,-  was  written  one  Sunday 
aftcrncon  soon  after  the  fall  of  Corregldor 
and  tells  the  story  of  the  powerful  dctormina- 
tlon  of  a  great  people — a  determination  that 
was  crystallized  by  the  realization  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  gallant  defenders  of  Luzon 
and  Bataan  to  fight  to  victory— impossible 
for  one  reasfjn  and  one  only,  unpreparedness. 
We  needed  everything — machine  tools, 
airplanes,  guns,  ships,  men.  Fight  to  Victory 
expresses  our  determination  to  get  those 
things  with  the  greatest  possible  speed  and 
increased  production  all  down  the  line.    Our 


deUrmlnatlon  to  furnish  agricultural  coop- 
eration and  gold  to  finance  the  war. 

It  is  a  song  that  every  single  one  of  the 
130.000,000  ol  us  can  sing  with  stirring  emo- 
tion— at  heme,  at  work,  at  school,  at  church, 
and  on  the  radio.  As  one  for  soldiers  and 
selectees  on  the  march;  one  that  all  the  crowd 
can  Join  in  as  the  parade  moves  on  down  the 
street.  A  song  for  miners  and  laborers  in 
their  shifts  in  the  big  production  plants  or 
to  listen  to  while  they  work.  A  song  for 
farmers  and  civilians  as  they  fight  with  plow 
and  hoe  and  gold  and  brawn  to  win  the  war. 

Surely  Fight  to  Victory  Is  worthy  to  be 
sung  by  all 'the  people  in  a  country  whoso 
motto  is  In  God  We  Trust. 

Let  us  make  It  the  official  war  song  of  our 
country  today  and  be  forever  proud  that  we 
had  a  part  in  uncovering  its  worth  to  a 
stunned  and  complacent  people,  proud  th«t 
we  gave  them  a  song  to  sing  in  their  fight  to 
victory. 

Fight  to  Victory  Is  my  child  and  not  my 
child.  It  Is  too  big  for  any  one  person— It 
belongs  to  you,  and  you,  and  you.  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

It  Is  not  a  so-called  popular  song.  It  has 
more  character,  dignity,  and  depth  of  beauty 
than  that.  It  is  a  patriotic  song,  destined 
to  live  long  after  we  are  gone,  and  to  take  Iti 
place  alongside  that  of  America  and  others. 
Carolyn  Pope  McCaix. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON    BOlJV.AR  PAGAN 

RESIDINT  COMMISSIONER   FKOM   I'USRIO   RILO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1942 

Mr.  PAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House.  I  am  presenting  an  editorial.  The 
Only  Truth,  published  on  September  15. 
1942.  In  El  Mundo.  Puerto  Rico's  leading 
newspaper,  independent.  This  editorial 
deals  with  the  matter  of  certain  signa- 
tures brought  recently  by  Governor  Tug- 
well  to  Washington  trying  to  demonstrate 
that  he  is  supported  by  a  great  part  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  people.  As  this  editorial 
states,  said  supposed  signatures  were  ob- 
tained through  misrepresentation,  coer- 
cion, violence,  and  fraud,  by  Government 
employees  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  an  effort  of 
Governor  Tugwell  to  mislead  and  deceive 
the  administration  and  the  American 
people.  The  truth  i.s  that  Governor  Tug- 
well  is  bitterly  opposed  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  and  also  by  Industry,  labor,  agri- 
cultuie,  and  commerce,  and  his  removal 
is  requested. 
The  editorial  follows : 

THE    ONLT    TRtTTH 

The  bells  of  propaganda  were  rung  yester- 
day by  the  coordinator  of  information  of 
La  Fortaleza  to  spread  the  news  that  the 
presidents  of  the  legl-slative  bodies  had  de- 
livered to  Governor  Tugwell  314  316  signa- 
tures supporting  his  administration. 
!  The  La  Fortaleza  story  confirmed  previous 
;  stories  of  this  newspaper  and  revealed.  In 
'  the  last  Instance,  that  the  factory  of  support 
for  the  Governor  had  at  last  emptied  lu 
production  into  the  files  of  La  Fortaleza. 
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The  facU  y  mill*  circulated  all  th 
the  island  nnally  got  together  at  La 
314316  synthetic  sigrnatures.  artlttc 
duced.  miuiy  of  which  were  acquir?d 
r.nd  under  duress,  as  can  be  ascertai 
the  numerous  letters  that  werp  a' 
published  In  this  newspaper. 

El  Muado  printed  in  due  course 
facsimiles  of  the  blanks  us«»d  to  acqu 
signatures  of  artificial  support. 

Each   blanlt   was   headed   by   an 
text  In  which  was  introduced  as  a  d 
In  a  strange  absurd  nuxtu.e.  the 
President  Roosevelt.  Governor 
Hitler. 

The  text  contained  the  deliberate 
of    mixing   the   war   effort   and   the 
victory  of  the  people  ol  Puerto  Rico 
maladministration    and    errors    of 
-Opposite  unrelated  questions  mixed 
the    purpose    was    attained    of    seen 
signature    or    conseiit    of    numer 
Rlcans  who  were  cheated  because  • 
assured  that  it  was  only  a  question 
portlna:  President  Roosevelt  In  this 
crisis  and  trial. 

Ceferino    Garcia.    Ccnfe«or    Correi 
Mcr^n.  Rogelic  Avll^s  Perez.  Rosa  M 
Carmen  Maria  Donate.  Sebastian 
Gloria     Laccmba.     Anselmo     Go 
Pedro  Rodriguez,   all   from    Hatlllo. 
to  that  efTect,  afflrmlng  under  the 
ture.   that  their  good   faith  had  bei 
by  surpri'-e  by  •'certain  Individuals  » 
u?  to  strn  som"thin?   in  writing  s 
Intended   to   be   a  greeting   and 
Pr°^.c!eiU  Rocfevelt   " 

Wo  have  letfrs  to  that  effect 
in    San    Sebostlivn.    Mavaguez.    San 
Yabuf-ca.  CarOvanas.  Sabana  Grand 
A5:uada.  and  ctht-r  towns  of  the  i^la 
the  same  procedure  was  put  in 
where    numerous    people    were    thus 
when  Induced  to  «ipn  In  the  belief 
were    shewing   their    sympathy    and 
to  the  President 

In  those  cases  where  citizens  hac 
ings.  open  personal  threat   was  a 
they  would  be  black-listed  and  mar 
officially  as  enemies  of  the  President, 
to  the  Nation,  filth  columnists,  etc 

In  many  towns  cf  the  Island 
rural  zones,  the  trick  was  resorted 
humble  credulous,  illiterate  cci:ntr> 
land.    food,    and    other    benefits    ' 
granted   to  those   who   sign    the 
documents. 

To  support  the  war  effort  and  t 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  back.ng  to  Pre.'idei 
velt  there  Is  no  need  of  securing 
In  Puerto  Rcc     Per  that  and  for 
sacriflce    the    3  000.000   Puerto    R  —i 
breathe  unltediy.    To  pretend  • 
of  signatures  sent  to  La  Foi .      -  . 
true  expression  of  the  thought  cf  Pu 
to  back   up   the   President    in   this 
crisis  and  tr.al  is  a  gratuitotis  ofler 
sentiment  cf  the  people  of  Puerto  1 

Mlxini:  Tugwel's  maladminlJtral 
the  sentiment  cf  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
to  create  confusion  of  the  worst  scr 

La  Fortaleza's  note  said  that  "a  ( 
addressed  to  the  While  Kou;3e.  si^n 
President  of  the  Senate  and  by  the 
of   the  House   of   Representatives, 
ported  by  the  names  of  more  than 
of  the  electoral  vote  of  Puerto  Rico 

This  statement  constitutes  anct 
fest     intention    to    create    ccnfu; 
presidents  of  the  two  houses  and 
Tugweli  should  know  that  the  three- 
tbousand-odd  signatures  sent  to  La 
are  not  all  of  bona  fide  voters.    Th 
know     that     such    slgr.attires     Incl 
ntraes  of  minors  and  of  people  w 
vote  in  the  past  election.     They 
tbat  the  collectors  of  signatures,  pc 
tators  and  governmer.t  employ ee;;.  s 
sorts  of  signatures  Including  whol 
from  the  head  of  the  house  to  the 
persons  Incapable  of  forming  op 
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ters  of  such  nature  were  at  the  time  printed 
In  this  newspaper. 

The  tricks  of  the  signature  collectors  were 
successful  m  the  rural  zone  and  among  that 
part  of  the  population  still  unprepared  to 
discern.  Such  tricks  were  complete  failures 
in  places  like  ban  Juan  where,  despite  the 
fact  tliat  It  is  the  site  of  Tugwell's  addicted 
bureaucracy,  from  a  population  cf  mere  than 
160.000  people  only  18,000  signattires  were 
secured. 

And  now  Governor  Tugweli  will  appear  be- 
fore the  V/a£hingtcn  authorities  to  pretend 
that  he  is  backed  by  55  percent  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  vote.  And  he  will  say  that 
three-hundred-thousand-odd  signatures  are 
benind  hira  In  tne  demand  that  a  solution  be 
given  to  the  dl.«-tres5ing  problems  of  the  emer- 
gency m  5»uerto  Rico. 

To  say  that,  the  Governor  did  not  need  to 
compilate  three  hundred  thousand-odd  signa- 
tures. To  insure  that,  all  the  Governor  had 
to  do.  If  he  was  to  Rccompli?h  an  elementary 
duty,  was  to  invoke  the  patriotic  disposition 
of  the  nearly  two  miUirn  Puerto  Rlcans  who 
arc  ready  to  give  the'.r  lives  for  the  democratic 
cpuse  and  the  attainment  of  victory. 

Ar.d.  fce.'^ides.  what  is  the  real  corxc^pt  which 
Is  desired  to  be  established  In  public  opinion? 
Does  President  Rcxssevelt  need  three  hundred 
thousand-odd  signatures  to  prevail  upon  him 
the  solution  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  problems? 
La  Fortaleza's  pretension  that  those  signa- 
tures constitute  a  "dramatic  message."  is  a 
gratuitous  offense  to  the  President  who  never 
before  required  signatures  of  any  sort  to  come 
to  the  help  of  Puerto  Rico  as  he  did  ever  since 
his  administration  started,  when  we  were 
being  wiped  out  by  unemployment  and 
penury. 

The  truth,  which  must  be  one  and  only, 
continue"  to  be  the  same:  that  Governor  Tug- 
well  has  been  rejected  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people,  affirmed  by  reso- 
lutions of  the  Liberal.  Union  Republican, 
Socialist  and  Uniflcationlst  parties  which  rep- 
resent 358.d00  voters  as  against  215,0C0  of  the 
Popular  Party  in  which  rank  and  file  there  are 
many  thousand  Puerto  Rlcans.  genuine  and 
responsible,  who  neither  support  Tugwells 
maladministration. 

Puerto  Rico  has  the  right  to  hope  that 
nobody  in  Washington  may  be  cheated. 
Tugweli  docs  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  people.  i 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiicsday.  Stptemher  22.  1942 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing addre&s  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Direc- 
tor, Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  be- 
fore the  Annual  Convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. New  York  City.  September  21.  1942: 

Gratifying  progress  in  law  enforcement  has 
developed  from  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
These  annual  conferences  offer  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  the  Nation's  law-enforcement 
leaders  to  Inventory  their  responsibilities  and 
accomplishments  and  to  chart  the  course  that 
lies  ahead  My  hopes  for  the  success  of  these 
sessions  are  matched  only  by  my  grave  con- 
cern for  tht  future  oX  our  land. 


Ten  months  ago  our  Nation  went   to  war. 
We  had  no  other  alternative.     A  viciou<=  and 
heartless  foe  struck  the  first  blow  and  drew 
the  first  blood.     Since  then  our  enemy  has 
enjoyed  a  long  series  of  victories.     We  have 
suffered    deieats,    and    others    are    bound    to 
com.e.    but    there    will    be    a    turning    point. 
America's  military,   aerial,   and  navel  might 
will  have  Its  day.     Then  the  stories  of  Axis 
victories  will  dwarf  and  dwindle  to  extinction. 
What  has  this  to  do  with  law  enforcement? 
I  can  answer  this  question  test  by  a  passing 
reference  to  many  conversations  I  have  had 
with  high  military  and  naval  leaders.     To  a 
man  they  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  m.eet  the  enemy  on  less  than  even 
terms  and  emerge  victorious.     But  they  also 
hold  that  they  cannot  win  without  the  com- 
'    plete  support  of  the  people  on  the  home  trjnt. 
Without  the  implements  of  war,  without  com- 
I   munications.  without  supplies,  and  without 
I    moral  support  their  sacrifices  will  be  in  va^n. 
The    enemies    we    fight    on    many    fronts, 
thousands    of    miles    from   home,   have    long 
boasted  of  their  ability  to  foment  domestic 
unrest    and    strife.     And    their    words    have 
not  been  idle  boasts      They  have  done  just 
that.     Their   underground    armies   have    ac- 
complished as  much,  if  not  more,  than  their 
uniformed     forces.     They    have     long     been 
aware  of  the  great  American  shortcoming  of 
taking  things   for  granted,  of   living   in  idle 
bliss,  unaware  of  the  pitfalls  ahead,  and  of 
underestimating    the    evil    of    our    enemies. 
The     ostrich-like     theorists     and     spineless 
people  who  would  throw  away  their  liberty 
rather   than    fight  and   who  would   appease 
rather  than  stand  four-square  to  the  real- 
ities of  the  day,  must  now  take  their  rightful 
place  In  the  ranks. 

In  this,  law  enforcement  has  a  definite  in- 
terest. If  a  defense  plant  is  blown  up  in  your 
city  tonight,  killing  hundreds  of  innocent 
persons  and  destroying  the  means  whereby 
our  armed  forces  may  be  equipped,  it  will 
not  be  stiCacient  for  law  eiiforcement  to  state 
that  an  act  of  sabotage  could  have  been 
avoided  If  the  plant  authorities  had  been 
more  diligent.  It  will  be  no  excuse  to  say 
that  law  enforcement  had  insufficient  per- 
sonnel because  some  misguided  politician 
restricted  the  law  enforcement  budget. 
Neither  can  law  enforcement  absolve  itself 
from  responsibility  merely  because  meddlers 
forced  restrictions  on  the  authority  of  law 
enforcement  to  act.  When  these  things 
threaten  effective  protection,  law  enforce- 
ment must  take  positive  steps  to  fix  respon- 
sibility and  to  correct  such  conditions  before 
It  is  too  late. 

The  Nation  today  looks  to  the  profession  of 
law  enforcement  as  never  before  to  maintain 
the  internal  security  cf  the  land.  The  men 
m  our  armed  and  naval  forces  confidently 
depend  upon  law  enforcement  to  protect  the 
home  front  while  they  push  forvvard  on  the 
battle  front.  And  if  there  are  weaknesses  in 
individual  law-enforcing  agencies,  now  is  the 
time  to  correct  them.  Tomorrow  may  be 
too  late. 

That  there  are  weaknesses  In  law  enforce- 
ment we  must  acknowledge.  That  mistakes 
occur  is  inevitable.  That  Judgment  can  be 
wrong  is  human.  But  they  must  not  go  un- 
corrected. The  police  administrator  today, 
who  Is  cognizant  of  a  shortage  of  personnel 
on  his  force,  who  Is  aware  of  inadequate 
training,  and  who  recognizes  that  he  has  im- 
proper equipment,  should  at  once  take  vigor- 
ovis  corrective  action.  If  the  authority  to  do 
this  lies  in  the  hands  of  others,  then  he  must 
see  to  it  that  they  assume  their  respon- 
sibility. The  public,  who  looks  to  the  police 
for  protection,  should  know  why  the  police 
are  powerless  to  act. 

As  an  Illustration.  I  can  refer  to  an  expe- 
rience of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Years  before  Pearl  Harbor  we  began 
the  careful  cataloging  cf  names  and  ac- 
tivities of  persons  who  would  fight  against 
America  rather  than  for  America.    We  pub- 
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licly  explained  just  what  we  were  doing  and 
why.  And  then  foreign  propagandists,  mis- 
guided pseudo  promoters  of  civil  liberties,  silly 
sentimentalists,  front  men  for  subversive  or- 
ganizations, their  stooges  and  mouthpieces, 
and  some  innocent  persons,  criticized  us. 
And  you  men  of  law  enforcement  were  not 
{.pared,  for  you  too  were  preparing  for  the 
evil  day.  These  Individuals  charged  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was  a  men- 
ace to  civil  liberty;  said  that  the  police  must 
be  restricted. 

A  far-seeing  President  of  the  United  States 
stood  firmly  behind  us  in  our  efforts  to  pro- 
tect America  against  the  day  when  our  ene- 
mies within  might  attack.  The  value  of  pre- 
paredness has  since  vindicated  our  judgment. 
When  war  came,  thousands  of  dangerous  en- 
emy aliens  were  promptly  arrested  before  they 
could  move  Into  action.  But  the  fight  still 
continues.  To  date,  over  10,000  such  Indi- 
viduals have  been  arrested  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  cooperating  law- 
enforcing  agencies.  We  must  not  relax  in  our 
vigilance.  Even  today,  there  are  those  who 
would  place  the  personal  convenience  of 
some  Fascist-loving  alien.  Investigated  and 
apprehended  because  of  his  un-American  ac- 
tivities, above  the  liberty  and  freedom  of 
our  citizens. 

It  Is  the  same  problem  which  law  enforce- 
ment faced  only  a  few  years  ago  when  some 
misguided  parole  boards,  sob-sister  sentimen- 
talists, and  corrupt  politicians  were  indis- 
criminately paroling  desperadoes  and  mur- 
derers from  our  prisons.  That  law  enforce- 
ment has  not  always  been  shortsighted  In 
dealing  with  the  enemies  of  society  Is  proved 
by  one  striking  Instance  which  Is  the  most 
flagrant  abuse  of  parole  on  record.  Less  than 
20  years  ago,  Adolf  Hitler  went  to  prison 
following  his  conviction  for  violent  and  ti^ea- 
sonable  demonstrations  against  his  Govern- 
ment. In  less  than  6  months,  meddlers  and 
panderers  of  Justice  sought  to  have  him 
paroled.  The  director  of  the  Bavarian  state 
police  protested  strongly  against  his  parole, 
stating.  "Hitler  will  again  take  up  his  relent- 
less fight  against  the  Government  and  not 
abstain  from  violations  of  the  law  even  if  he 
Is  to  face  the  revocation  of  his  parole."  Un- 
fortunately, social  reformers  In  Germany  re- 
fused to  heed  this  warning  and  Hitler  was 
paroled  after  serving  less  than  9  months  of 
his  long  prison  sentence.  The  world  knows 
the  consequences.  Had  Hitler  not  been  pa- 
roled, then  his  Nazi  Party  might  never  have 
come  to  power  and  certainly  Its  reign  of  ter- 
ror would  have  been  postponed. 

I  mention  this  not  to  emphasize  the  isstle 
of  parole  Itself  but  to  point  out  that  the  law- 
enforcement  profession  in  peace,  as  well  as  In 
war,  must  deal  Justly  but  strongly  with  those 
who  have  proved  themselves  a  danger  to  this 
Nation.  We  must  not  be  guided  by  Indi- 
viduals who  seek  to  Interfere  with  the  true 
course  of  Jtistice.  We  must  not  be  influenced 
by  political  monetary,  sentimental  or  other 
reasons.  We  must  enforce  our  national  se- 
curity statutes  and  the  President's  proclama- 
tions, firmly  and  Impartially.  There  are 
enemies  in  our  midst  and  it  is  our  sacred  re- 
sponsibility to  expose  their  dirty  dealings 
and  bring  them  to  justice. 

The  Nation's  law-enforcement  agencies  are 
severely  taxed  with  new  burdens  brought  on 
by  the  war.  Understaffed,  and  often  poorly 
equipped,  America's  law-enforcing  agencies 
have  turned  in  a  most  creditable  perform- 
ance. You  have  no  more  important  task 
than  that  of  keeping  law  enforcement  in  pro- 
fessional hands.  True,  you  must  have  as- 
sistance, and  you  welcome  the  aid  of  citizens 
everywhere.  But  the  fact  remains  that  there 
are  many  uninformed  and  misguided  indi- 
viduals who  would  like  to  direct  law  enforce- 
ment without  assuming  its  responsibilities. 
The  past  few  months  have  demonstrated 
that  the  decent  American  has  no  reason  to 
fear  honest  law  enforcement.  Nor  does  the 
honest,  American-minded  alien  need  have 
any  such  fear.    Invariably  his  fears  in  the 


past  have  been  nurtured  by  self-appointed 
apostles  of  social  behavior  who  themselves 
are  cut  of  touch  with  reality. 

True,  the  'ism"  advocates  eye  us  with  sus- 
picion. They  should,  because  our  Nation  is 
now  convinced  that  we  have  no  place  for  the 
hellish  hates  the;  represent.  In  considering 
them  trained  law-enforcement  officers  are 
quick,  however,  to  to  distinguish  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff  and  to  protect  the  honest 
alien  who  has  sought  America  as  a  haven  of 
refuge.  The  would-be  witch  hunts,  which 
have  already  made  their  appearance,  come 
not  from  law  enforcement.  In  every  instance 
where  they  have  occurred  obviously  well- 
intentioned  citizens  have  been  swept  away 
on  the  wing  of  mob  spirit  and  emotions 
rather  than  facts. 

In  days  such  as  these  there  must,  of  course, 
be  a  tightening  up  on  the  release  of  Infor- 
mation that  would  aid  the  enemy.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  exercised  In  discussing 
matters  bearing  upon  the  war  effort.  Rumors 
and  idle  j,ossip  can  serve  no  good.  Loose 
talk  can  bring  tragic  consequences. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  release  to  the 
public  such  facts  as  are  possible  once  an 
Investigation  has  progressed  to  the  point 
of  arrests  or  convictions.  But  It  never  has 
been  our  policy  to  announce  in  advance  what 
we  are  going  to  do.  That  would  be  harmful 
to  the  public  Interest.  I  commend  that 
policy  to  all  law  enforcement. 

As  the  war  efTort  IntenFlfles.  law  enforce- 
ment must  Increasingly  look  to  the  loyal  pub- 
lic for  assistance.  The  splendid  cooperation 
which  the  press  has  afforded  every  field  of 
law  enforcement  has  been  most  gratifying, 
and  I  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  splen- 
did performance  of  the  hard-working  mem- 
bers of  the  Journalistic  profession.  No  finer 
Job  has  ever  been  done  In  the  history  of  the 
American  press  than  that  which  now  Is  being 
performed.  Our  press  representatives  are 
making  heroic  efforts  to  separate  facts  from 
propaganda,  the  true  from  the  false.  Hard- 
working reporters  and  editors,  and  their  as- 
sociates of  screen  and  radio,  have  given  their 
best  efforts  and  thoughts  that  the  country 
might  be  Informed  without  hysteria.  Dally, 
they  demonstrate  their  willingness  and  ability 
to  help.  But  at  the  same  time,  headlines, 
broadcasts  and  movies  will  not  win  the  war; 
neither  w  ill  they  in  themselves  protect  Amer- 
ica from  spies,  saboteurs,  and  enemy  agents. 
They  can  help.  But,  first,  law  enforcement 
must  do  Its  job. 

Increasingly,  "catching  spies"  has  become 
the  desire  of  many  untrained  and  un- 
equipped individuals.  By  being  cautions  and 
absolutely  accurate  in  making  public  an- 
nouncements, law  enforcement  officials  can 
offset  those  who  would  spout  forth  wild  ac- 
cusations which,  when  examined,  would  be 
found  wanting  In  substance. 

The  gauging  of  accomplishments  In  our 
work  today  by  screaming  headlines  and  drag- 
net arrests  is  Impossible.  Best  results  can- 
not be  gauged  by  blatant  statements,  and 
the  maintenance  of  our  internal  security  is 
too  sacred  a  trust  to  permit  it  to  be  used 
by  psychopathic  political  hopefuls  as  a  cata- 
pult to  bold  headlines.  Countering  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  domestic  enemies  is  effective 
only  when  they  are  under  constant  surveil- 
lance, their  sources  of  Information  controlled 
and  their  communications  supervised. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  our  Nation 
has  been  formed  of  many  races  and  nation- 
alities. Professional  law  enforcement  must 
not  permit  itself  to  be  misled  by  emotion- 
guided  or  gossip-minded  individuals  to  acts 
of  nuisance  and  oppression  against  persons 
merely  because  of  a  foreign  background.  Let 
us  be  guided  by  facts  and  facts  alone.  The 
Nation  need  have  no  fear  that  professional 
law  enforcement  will  be  moved  by  sur^s  cf 
personal  prejudice  and  selfish  motives. 

In  protecting  America  today.  It  will  be 
well  to  continue  the  preventive  procedures 
we  have  followed  since  the  emergency.    V/hen 


persons  come  under  suspicion,  we  must  con- 
sider every  factor  and  bear  In  mind  that  no 
honest,  law-abiding  citizen  will  object  to 
being  questioned.  The  Imposter  and  those 
seeking  to  conceal  identities  will,  of  counc, 
loudly  protest. 

The  story  behind  the  success  of  law  en- 
forcement thus  far  Is  one  of  farslghted  pre- 
paredness and  determined  coo{>erative  effort. 
For  years  the  men  of  law  enforcement  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  have 
worked  hand  In  hand  for  the  purpose  of 
bettering  the  profession  and  of  safeguarding 
our  fellow  men.  Through  our  Identification 
Division,  which  now  has  over  50.000,000  sets 
of  fingerprints  on  file,  our  technical  labora- 
tory, crime-reporting  facilities.  National 
Police  Academy,  and  police-training  pro- 
grams, we  have  blended  our  efforts  to  achieve 
our  -common  goal.  With  the  President's  di- 
rective of  1939.  the  Federal  Bureau  ol  Investi- 
gation law  enforcement  officers  mobilization 
plan  for  national  defense  was  lnaug\irated 
and  155.000  officers  of  the  Nation  were  mobil- 
ized Into  a  smoothly  functioning  unit.  Al- 
most over  night,  men  who  had  concentrated 
on  criminal  Investigations  and  regular  police 
duties  turned  full  efforts  to  the  Investiga- 
tions of  activities  menacing  our  national  se- 
curity. While  the  dictators  met  In  confer- 
ences to  divide  the  spoils  of  war  and  decide 
on  new  aggressions,  conferences  of  peace  offi- 
cers were  held,  and  contlntie  to  be  held, 
throughout  the  United  States  to  maintain 
our  Internal  security  and  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  safe  in  his  home. 

Law  enforcement  always  has  been  the  first 
line  of  defense  on  the  home  front  In 
emergencies.  With  this  in  mind  in  the  fall 
of  1940.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
dispatched  a  mission  to  England  to  study 
police  procedure  under  actual  wartime  con- 
ditions. Their  observations  proved  conclu- 
sively that  civilian  defense  work  was  another 
tremendous  responsibility  that  organized  law 
enforcement  mtist  shoulder  In  anticipation 
of  that  day  when  America  may  be  the  target 
of  enemy  bombers.  I  am  happy  to  announce 
today  that  another  mission  has  Just  re- 
turned from  England  after  studying  the 
more  recent  wartime  experiences  of  the  po- 
lice. Again,  the  results  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  studies  will  be  made 
available  to  the  police  of  this  country. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  ci- 
vilian defense  courses  for  i>ollce  were  Insti- 
tuted In  October  of  1941  throughout  the 
country,  designed  to  train  American  officers 
In  the  problems  of  home  defense.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  a  series  of  war  traffic 
schools  was  inaugurated  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  This  covered  all 
phases  of  traffic  conditions  that  confront  a 
nation  at  war  in  order  that  America  would 
not  suffer  the  tragic  experiences  of  some  Eu- 
ropean countries  when  disorganized  traffic 
and  panicstrlcken  pedestrians  interfered  with 
the  movement  of  the  armed  forces  and  ac- 
tually contributed  to  the  downfall  of  some 
nations.  A  total  of  438  civilian  defense  and 
traffic  schools  were  held,  attended  by  36.722 
officers,  representing  over  7.000  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  In  the  land. 

I  could  not  begin  to  thoroughly  review, 
however,  all  that  the  profession  has  done  dur- 
ing the  emergency  and  particularly  since  war 
has  be?n  declared.  Day  after  day,  despite  In- 
creased difficulties,  we  have  struggled  to  keep 
abreast  cf  our  responsibilities.  The  niajcrity 
of  your  departments  have  added  auxiliary 
policemen  to  assist  you  In  your  manifold 
duties.  A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  revealed  that 
there  are  approximately  175  auxiliary  officers 
for  every  100  regular  police  officers  In  the 
largrr  cities.  New  personnel  ne'cessltates  ad- 
ditional and  Intensive  training.  The  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  have 
worked  together  con.stantly  to  provide  tbat 
training. 
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In  hardline  our  wartime  dvit!p5. 
never  low  sight  of  ovn  vast  domestic 
Crime  Is  deflnltely  on  the  increase 
ment  alone  Is  not  the  answer      Ju 
llnquency   is    mounting   rapidly    a 
we  all  do  our  Jobs  better,  we  can 
other   era   of  lawle«ne«s  srvich    as 
country  after   the   last   war      By 
enlisting  the  Intelligent  aid  of 
w*  can  buUd  up  a  burrier  agalri5t  t 
But  the  (greatest  single   thing  we 
to  constantly  emphasize  prevention 
doing  the  place  of  emphasis  is  in  th( 

The    fundamental    fact    remains 
principal  respcnElbillty  of  a  law  e 
agency     U     to     vlgorouslv 
courageously  enforce  the  laws,  to 
riolatcrs  and  turn   them  over  to 
exiting    officials      Ktd!iapers    and    1 
ber^i  were  stopped  when  they  ccu'd 
;fct   With   impunity      The  san-.-    n 
wnrk    in    other   field?   as  well 

The  wartime  .spirit  of  abandon  ? 
cause  people  tu  assume  a  paterna 
attitude     toward     criminals      The 
crime  of  our   age   Is   tolerance   of 
promise  with   indecency. 

In   surveying   the  advances  of 
«lon.  we  can  taJte  great  pride  in  th« 
America   trday  has   all   the   advan 
national   police   with    none  of   its 
able    features      Inspired    by    the 
of  a  comnwn  task,  law  enfcrcrmen 
a  solid  front  of  courage  and  in 
to  continue  at  any  .sacrifice  to  ca 
a.ssjgnment     of    protecting    Amer 
certain  that  in  this  time  of  war 
try  can  feel  safe  m  the  ktiowlede 
iniernal   defenses  arc  manned   by 
lant.    skilled,    seif-sacriflcing.    pat 
enforcement  officers  trained  in 
(Xls  and  vitalized  by  the  «pirit  that 
America  great — the  spirit  that   will 
to   make   our   America   endure  ar.( 
every  foe  from   withm  or  without 
continue  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
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Their    Share 


EXTEN-T^N   '   y  r  r:M  \: 


HON.  PHILIP  A.  BENNi^TT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-; 


Tuesday.  September  2?.  !"/2 


S: 


M:    iir\;.F::'':      m     s:-.    k 

leave  to  excend  my  :    :       .:     : 
editorial  from   the   Ka.-.oo-^-   C. 
Daily   Drovers  Telegram,   of 
18.  1942,  entitled  'Their  Share. 
that  every  Member  of  Cong  res.- 
this  editorial,  which  sums  up  1 
terly  manner  the  truth  that  i- 
paid  now  for  farm  product.^  i 
mg  to  do  with  inflation.    The 
tration  i.s  trying  to  make  the 
scapegoat    for    failure    of    tht" 
proved  January  j  *    :  r*4: 
The  editorial  luiiuvv.^. 


THEIR  SH.\SE 

The  farmer's  share  In  Inflation 
be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  a 
to   It.     Most    Government  price 
and    commet  ■     ;  ,r  -    t  •  ^n    direct 
farmer    3.=;    th     :    .-.    :■     A--re   a  con 
profi--- ■    *:>   .    •:..■   :•      ids  prove 
Ed  ONco.,  wl  tiio  Fctrni  Bureau 
iires  In  this  connection  that  demo 
fnouc*'-.    ■*';.^;-    'Le    ^v  .I'e:    d..:.; 
tion     - 

E:  ■     e  natioaal  Income  .a  •  vp.- 
Wi    ;..e    Dureau    of    atji.t  ..    ....'.. 
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amounted  to  $92  397  000.000.  he  points  out. 
Ol  this  total,  wages  and  salaries  amounted  to 
more  than  two-thirds,  or  above  sixty-four 
billions.  The  farmers'  share  wa.s  a  net  In- 
come of  1*3.748  000.000,  or  slightly  less  than  8 
percent.  Nonfarm  income  increased  twelve 
billions  over  the  previous  year,  and  farm  In- 
come increased  only  two  billions.  For  this 
year  it  Is  estimated  that  wages  and  salaries 
will  take  another  great  jump  to  approxi- 
mately seventy-five  billions,  and  farm  In- 
come may  reach  eight  billions.  With  75  bil- 
lions in  the  hands  of  wage  and  salary  earners 
and  eight  billions  in  the  hands  of  farmers, 
where  is  the  greater  inflation  threat? 

In  July  of  this  year  farm  prices  on  the 
average  were  154  percent  of  the  1909  14  base, 
while  earniiugi  of  factory  workers  were  ap- 
proximately 397  percent  cf  the  same  base 
period  In  other  words,  farm  prices  have  ad- 
vanced 54  percent  over  30  years  ago,  while 
earnings  cl  factory  workers  have  advanced 
297  percent,  now  being  at  the  highest  level 
in  the  history  of  the  Nr.tion. 

Yet  the  F>res:dent  demands  of  Congress  that 
it  put  a  lid  on  farm  prices— and  says  he  will 
later  take  care  of  wages.  Farmers  don't 
relish  being  smgled  out  for  special  attention 
iu  this  matter.  They  are  perfectly  willing 
to  assume  their  fail-  share  of  price  discipline, 
but  they  require  £:ome  assurance  that  it  will 
be   liieir  lair   share 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

H9N.W1LL1A.MT.  PHEIFFER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Septcmbt-r  22.  1942 

Mr.  WILUAM  T.  PHEIFFER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  liiider  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  issued  by  Gov.  Herbert 
H.  Lehman,  of  New  York,  fi.xine  Septem- 
ber 17.  1942,  for  the  observance  of  Con- 
stitution Day  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  predict  that  this  document  will  always 
be  a  shining  page  in  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
can histcry.  not  alone  becaiise  of  its 
matchless  prose  and  inspiring  lines  but. 
in  an  evei  larger  sense,  because  it  points 
the  way  fcr  the  citizens  cf  every  other 
State  and  Territory  cf  our  Union  to 
set  aside  a  fixed  day  each  year  for  the 
reverent  observance  of  that  charter  of 
our  freedom,  which  is  our  most  priceless 
heritage: 

State  of  Nfw  York. 

Executtvt;   CH.^MBrR 

One  hundred  and  flIty-Qve  years  ago  dele- 
gates from  the  thirteen  American  States 
signed  the  Conrtitution  of  the  United  States 
In  Independence  Hall  at  Philadelphia.  In 
the  dellbeiatlcns  of  that  decisive  conven- 
tion the  representatives  of  the  State  of  New 
York  played  distinguished  roles.  Later,  in 
the  struggle?  over  ratification,  citizens  of  this 
State  led  la  the  movement  to  add  the  first 
10  amendments,  the  Bill  of  Right.':,  as  a 
I  further  saieguard  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

The  progress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tinder  the  Federal  Union  has 
brought  to  this  Nation  immense  population, 
wealth,  and  territory.  Our  institutions 
have  fostered  freedoms  which  inspired  man- 
kind to  seek  higher  levels  of  civilized  life. 

Thi?  frame  of  democratic  government,  to- 
gether with  ail  else  that  we  liold  dear,  i*  now 


Imperilled  by  enemy  action.  On  foreign 
shores  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antipodes,  and 
on  all  the  seas  and  continents  of  the 
world,  our  gallant  sons  defend  the  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  the  Ccustitution  to  all  Amer- 
icans regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  color. 

We  at  home,  living  peacefully  urder  the 
Constitution,  are  also  bound  by  hi!;h  duty 
to  defend  the  Union  by  our  devoted  toil,  by 
relieving  the  transportation  burden,  by  con- 
serving needed  goods  and  materials,  and  by 
conducting  ourselves  m  unity  of  patriotic 
concord  with  our  fellow  citizens. 

Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  prrmote  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  our  sacred  i;onsitu- 
tlonal  heritage  in  all  citizens  of  th?  State, 
and  particularly  in  those  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration now  gathered  together  In  our  schools, 
I,  Herbert  H  Lehman,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  do  proclaim  September  17,  as 
ConstitUiton  Day  and  I  urgently  request  all 
educational,  religious,  civic,  and  patriotic  so- 
cieties, as  well  as  citizens  generally,  to  Join 
In  commemorating  the  origin  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  source  of  Independence  and 
unity. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  pr.\-y  seal 
of  the  State  at  the  Capitol  in  the  cltv  cf  Al- 
bany this  tenth  day  of  September  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-two. 

Herbert  Lehman. 

By  the  Gcvernor: 
James  J    Mahonet. 

Acting  Secretary  to  the  Governor. 


Stateuiettf  !n   F    V    H..nkt!.  Pr->iicnf  ^ 
the  *'1i^^M,lrl  F  .irrners    .Assoc. a  ion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


\h 


■N,  iLAkENCR  CANNC'N 


OF    MISSOtJRI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22, 1942 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  £  state- 
ment issued  by  Mr.  F.  V.  Heinkel,  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Farmers'  Ass(jciation 
on  the  recent  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  control  cf  in- 
flatfon. 

Mr.  Heinkel's  statement  is  as  follows: 

THE  PRESIDENT  S  SPEECH 

The  President's  Labor  Day  speech  lias  far- 
reaching  implications  for  the  people  in  gen- 
eral and  farmers  in  particular.  It  waf  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  fanners,  because  the  P)  esident 
seemed  to  single  out  agriculture  and  Kcause, 
if  his  demands  are  fulfilled,  as  they  n  >  doubt 
will  be.  farmers  will  be  vitally  affected. 

With  certain  exceptions,  we  liked  th»  Presi- 
dent's speech.  Not  alone  because  it  ii  dicates 
that  the  administration  has  at  long  ast  de- 
cided to  come  to  grips  with  the  threat  of  run- 
away Inflation  but  because  the  Pi  esident 
stands  for  the  things  we  have  been  advocat- 
ing for  many  months  through  the  Missouri 
Farmer. 

For  example,  he  stands  for  "over-all  sta- 
bilization of  prices,  salaries,  wages,  and  prof- 
its." Last  October  15  on  this  page  we  said; 
"No  class  of  people  Is  more  fully  awan  of  the 
bad  effects  of  Inflation  than  farmers.  There- 
fore, if  price  fixing  is  what  It  takes  to  fore- 
stall such  a  calamity,  the  farmers  will  go 
along  with  it.  though  none  ol  them  iray  per- 
sonally like  it.  But  what  the  farn.er  will 
Insist  upon  i&  equality. 


\ 


"It  is  unfair  to  fix  the  prices  of  everything 
except  labor  or  to  fix  the  wage  scale  and  not 
business  profits,  or  the  both  ol  them  and  not 
faim  prices.  If  prices  must  be  fixed,  the  ceil- 
ine  should  be  put  over  all.  And  the  ceiling 
should  be  fair.  Prices  should  not  be  fixed  low 
for  one  group  and  high  for  another,  as  some 
people  suggest." 

Thus  It  may  be  seen  that  we  have  stood 
for  the  same  thing  the  President  advocates, 
and  this  pcsitiou  was  advocated  last  October 
15.  before  Pearl  Harbor.  But  there  were  sev- 
eral things  about  the  President's  speech  that 
were  unsatisfactory,  or  which  at  most  were 
not  reassuring.  He  made  references  to  the 
price  of  some  farm  products  being  116  per- 
cent of  parity,  and  to  the  unfairness  of  Con- 
gress in  placing  ceiling  limitations  at  110 
percent  of  parity  on  certain  Items  that  are 
dealt  with  by  Price  Administratcr  Henderson, 
such  as  meats,  for  example.  Bvit  he  said 
nothing  about  the  fact  that  the  wage  level 
Is  now  315  percent  cf  parity— that  wages 
earned  in  manufacturing  industries  will  buy 
248  percent  as  much  as  they  did  from  1910  to 
1914,  whereas  farm  product  prices  will  buy 
only  101  percent  as  much.  He  said  little, 
also,  about  the  big  profits  some  big  businesses 
are  making  off  the  war  effort,  although  he 
advocated  that  profits  be  narrowed  down 
through  taxation. 

The  Presdeut  said  nothing  at  all  about  the 
fact  that  at  a  time  when  the  farmer  is  being 
iraligned  by  the  daily  press  and  radio — 
being  called  a  grabber  and  profiteer — con- 
sumers are  paying  him  a  smaller  percentage 
of  their  income  than  ever  before.  That  at  a 
time  when  farmers  are  being  charged  more 
for  things  they  buy  than  ever  before,  con- 
sumers are  paying  farmers  lers. 

Why  did  he  put  the  farmer  in  such  a  b^d 
light;  why  did  he  not  point  out  that  in  1919. 
for  example,  38  percent  of  the  average  family 
Income  was  needed  to  buy  food:  in  1929,  only 
27  percent  was  needed  for  focd;  in  1933.  31 
percent;  while  in  April  this  year  only  22 
pcrc?nt  was  needed  for  this  purpose?  How 
ea-sy  it  would  have  been  for  him  to  have  ex- 
plained this,  plus  the  fact  that  the  national 
Income  today  is  the  greatest  in  tlie  history 
cf  the  country  and  therefore  consumers  can 
well  afford  to  pay  more. 

He  told  Congress,  iu  effect,  "You  put  a 
ceiling  on  farm  prices,  and  I'll  stabilise 
v.ages."  He,  of  course,  meant  what  he  said; 
but  he  didn't  say  at  what  level,  or  just  how. 
he  will  do  this. 

One  good  thing  he  advocated  for  agri- 
culture is  a  floor  under  farm  prices  to  last 
for  the  duration  and  for  some  time  after 
the  war.  This  is  splendid,  and  is  in  line 
with  our  thinking  on  the  matter.  If  there 
are  to  be  ceilings,  there  should  also  be  a 
floor,  and  especially  should  there  be  a  floor 
when  the  war  ends  In  order  to  head  off  an- 
other post-war  collapse  of  farm  prices  which 
could  wreck  the  Nation.  But.  he  didn't  say 
where  he  thinks  the  floor  should  be.  He 
could  have  easily  said  "a  floor  at  parity,"  but 
he  didn't.  One  suspects,  therefore,  that  he 
might  like  to  see  the  floor  flxed  t>elow  parity. 
And  this  notwithstanding  he  has  previously 
agreed  that  parity  is  fair. 

He  didn't  explain  in  his  speech  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  the  110  percent  of  parity 
figure  Congress  fl.xed  last  spring.  Our  read- 
ers remember  how  It  all  happened — Congress 
Imposed  this  limit  upon  the  Price  Admin- 
istrator in  order  to  make  certain,  as  price 
ceilings  were  fixed  on  retail  prices  (such  as 
meat  for  example),  that  farm  products 
would  average  somewhere  near  parity.  With 
farm  prices  fluctuating  as  they  do  In  all  our 
markets,  a  ceiling  at  exactly  parity  would 
mean  an  average  somewhere  below  parity; 
a  schoolboy  can  figure  out  that  a  ceiling 
fixed  exactly  at  parity  would  not  mean  that 
all  farm  prices  would  hit  that  ceiling  and 
stay  there. 

The  truth  Is.  notwithstanding  the  Presi- 
dent referred  to  some  farm  prices  being  116 


percent  of  parity,  a  large  number  of  farm 
commodities  are  selling  below  parity  at  this 
time.  On  August  15.  the  last  figures  avail- 
able, these  included  wheat,  corn,  oats,  bar- 
ley, rye,  cotton,  hay.  apples,  turkeys,  sheep, 
and  citrus  fruits.  We  didn't  like  the  Presi- 
dent's implication  and  statements  along  this 
line. 

In  referring  to  the  110  percent  parity  pro- 
vision which  Con[^ess  adopted  last  spring  to 
protect  the  farmer  against  an  unfair  situa- 
tion,   he    said.   "This    act   of   favoritism    for    ' 
one  particular  group  in  the  connnmunity  In-    ' 
creased   the  cost   of   food   to  everyone."     Of    . 
course  it  did,  but  increased  profits  and  waaes    j 
in  industry  increated  the  farmer's  ccsts,  too,    j 
and  we  deny  that  farmers  have  been  shown    | 
favoritism  by  Congress.     There  never  was  a 
time  In  the  Nation's  history  when  farmers 
have  produced  food  so  cheaply  as  now,  rela- 
tively  speaking,  and  seemingly   there   never 
has  been  a  time  when  this  contribution  to 
society   has   been   appreciated   less. 

No  one  seems  to  have  warned   tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  possible  food  shortage  in  the  not 
too  distant  future.     His  speech  does  not  in- 
dicate that  he  has  been  thinking  of  the  farm 
labor  shortage,  the  implement  and  fertilizer 
.shortages,  our  growing  transportation  prob- 
lem,  the   disper?al  of   dairy   and  beef   herds 
because  old  men  cannot  take  care  of  them, 
mounting  costs  and  other  difRculties  which 
seem  destined  to  cut  down  feed  production 
for  an  unprecedentedly  huge  livestock  pop- 
ulation next  year.     No  one  seems  to  have  In- 
formed him  of  the  possibility  that  corn-hog 
and  feed-egg  ratios  will  soon  be  thrown  out 
cf  kilter,  and  unless  farmers  are  paid  enough 
to  enable  them  to  produce  abundantly,  they 
cannot  do  so,  however  much  their  patriot- 
ism may  impel  them.     It  is  an  ominous  pros- 
pect which  looms  ahead  of  the  Nation,  and 
someone  in  Washington  had  better  be  calling 
it   to   the   Commander   in   Chief's   attention. 
If  signs   do  not   fail,  there  will   be   a   big 
fight  in  Congre.«s  as  a  result  of  this  speech. 
The  President  has  put  the  legislators  on  the 
spot,  and   deservedly  so  perhaps,  since  they 
should     have    dealt     with     these    problems 
months  ago.     But  they  aren't  going  to  like 
it,  although  undoubtedly  they  will  either  have 
to  act  or  stand  convicted  as  a  useless  arm  of 
government,  and  this  Just  before  election. 

If  I  were  Congress,  I  would  accept  the 
President's  speech  at  full  value,  except  that 
I  would  take  full  responsibility  and  do  the 
entire  Job  myself,  and  here  are  some  of  the 
things  I'd  do. 

1.  I  would  limit  profits  through  taxation 
as  the  President  suggest,  and  most  certainly 
would  I  pay  attention  to  the  $25,0C0  personal 
net  income  limit  which  he  suggesttd.  but  I 
think  I  should  lower  it  considerably, 

2.  I  would  stabilize  wages  at  present 
levels — leaving  room  for  increases  In  the  low- 
est brackets  where  sweat-shop  conditions 
exist — not  necessarily  because  present  levels 
are  fair,  but  because  I  telieve  this  to  be  the 
only  practical  course. 

3.  I  would  redefine  parity,  because  the  pres- 
ent parity  formula  has  fiaws  In  It.  Parity 
for  some  products  at  present  is  too  high,  and 
for  others  too  low,  while  some  factors  which 
should  be  Included,  such  as  farm  wages,  are 
not  now  Included.  Albert  Goss,  National 
Grange  master,  has  worked  out  what  looks 
like  a  more  reasonable  and  equitable  parity 
formula. 

4.  I  would  put  a  celling  at  the  new  parity, 
or  at  the  highest  price  farm  products  are  now 
sslllng,  whichever  Is  the  most  favorable  to 
farmers,  in  line  with  the  President's  sugges- 
tion, 

5.  I  would  then  put  a  floor  urder  farm 
prices  at  the  new  parity  for  the  duration,  and 
for  at  least  5  years  thereafter,  so  as  to  head 
off  a  post-war  collapse. 

Now,  it  Is  true  that  none  of  us  would  wholly 
like  this  arrangement;  there  would  still  be 
too  wide  a  difference  between  farm  prices  and 
profits  and  wages,  but  I  l>eUeve  it  would  be 


Impracticable  now  to  Iron  these  differences 
out.  Runaway  Inflation  confronts  u«.  as  the 
President  warns,  and  besides  there's  a  war  to 
win.  Nor  do  I  bfhevc  that  the  inflationary 
trend  can  be  more  than  arrested  by  these 
artificial  means;  •  •  •  economic  forces 
will  eventually  tend  to  break  down  price  ceil- 
ings; but  that's  In  the  future  and  i«  another 
story. 

Meanwhile  this  is  no  time  for  theorizing  or 
blckcr;ng  or  procrpstiratlng  or  lor  playing 
politics.  We're  faced  with  an  immediate 
problem  which  demands  prompt  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  in  order 
that  we  may  be  in  better  position  to  pnse- 
cute  the  war  and  bring  it  to  a  victorious  con- 
clusion at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

F.  V.  Heinkel. 

Prfsidctif.  Missouri  Farmers'  Association. 


Inflation  Has  Muii)  Faces 


"EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


}'0\    J,  iiARRY  M:(:RLG:'R 

Of    ulllu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuciday.  September  22,  1942 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Newark  lOhio) 
Advocate: 

INFLATION     HAS    MANT     FACrS 

Already  the  United  States  Is  In  the  mld^t 
of  an  Inflation  which  is  mounting.  We  are 
reluctant  to  recognize  the  fact,  and  we  find  It 
easier  to  ignore  because  Leon  Henderson  has 
given  us  the  hypodermic  sedative  of  price 
ceilings. 

For  a  time  price  ceilings  can  protect  us. 
the  consuming  public,  against  the  effects  cf 
Inflation.  We  have  an  excuse  to  argue  that 
there  Is  no  Inflation,  We  say  that  if  Inflation 
Is  a  situation  In  which  money  loses  Its  power 
to  buy  goods,  then  there  can  be  no  Inflation 
so  long  as  Washington  sits  on  the  price  lid 
and  upholds  the  buying  power  ol  money. 

Such  a  viewpoint  Is  about  as  short-sighted 
as  for  a  man  sitting  on  a  povder  keg  to  say 
there  Is  no  danger  because  the  burning  fuse 
has  not  yet  reached  the  exp:osive. 

Price  ceilings  are.  at  best,  a  makeshift 
expedient  to  delay  the  explosion  of  Inflation 
until  something  more  permanently  effective 
can  be  done.  As  such  they  are  Justified  and 
worth  while,  unless — as  seems  possible— they 
lull  us  into  false  belief  that  we  already  have 
been  saved. 

Inflation  itself  Is  very  simple  Its  effects, 
once  felt,  cannot  be  misunderstood.  But 
the  masks  which  Inflation  wears,  as  it  creeps 
up  on  us,  are  so  varied  as  to  confuse  the 
layman. 

Inflation  can  come  from  the  existence  cf 
too  much  actual  money.  In  the  form  of  coin 
and  paper.  It  can  come  from  too  much 
credit,  which  for  buying  purposes  is  Just  ^% 
effective  as  actual  money.  It  can  come  from 
too  few  commodities  available  for  purchase. 
Usually  several  of  these  factors  enter  into 
the  mcking  ol  inflation,  none  ecemlng  im- 
portant enough  to  worry  us,  but  all  together 
proving  too  much  for  us  to  withstand. 

Today  we  have  at  work  all  ol  the  principal 
factors  which  can  conUibute  to  Inflation. 

More  men  and  women  are  employed  than 
ever  In  our  history,  and  their  wages  are  at 
an  all-time  high,  so  there  is  more  money 
circulating. 

The  Government  Is  having  to  borrow  more 
than  any  government  before  evei  boPtow«<l« 
so  credit  is  at  an  all-lime  peak.    _ 
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Mr.  1 : :  ' M  \  -  .  X '  >  •  .-;pr .  undor 
leave  to  extt-nd  my  remarks  n  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  lollowing  si  itemeut  by 
Lieut.  Gen.  Henrj'  H.  Arnold.  Tommand- 
ing  General.  Army  Air  Force; 

After  8  months  of  this  war.  we 
Air  Forces  find  ourselves  w:ih 
mendous    training:    and    recruit; 
undem'ay  to  meet  the  demands 
air  crews  on  every  major  war 
world. 

We   need    the   continued 
support  of  the  American  press  an( 
agency  of  public  contact   in   th  ■ 
campa!c::n  which  we  must  '      - 
to  reach  our  ultimate  goal    ; 
keep  185,000  planes  flying  ana 

We  need  pilots  for  fighters  a 
We  need  navigators,  bombardierk 
ners.     We   Deed   radio  operators 
many   kinds   of   technicians  for 
crtws  and  air  crews.     To  get 
suiBcient  numbers  and  in  time, 
assistance  und  the  assi£tauce  ol 
cans.     Or,   rather,    we    need   j'O 
assistance,  for  we  of  the  Air 
sincerely  appreciate  the  friendly 
we  have  enjoyed  from  the  Amen 
IS  a  pleasure  lor  me  to  take  this 
to  thank  you  personally  for  th 
ne^vsp.'«pers  and  new.-  services  you 

As  I  have  said,  we  will  need 
cot^peration.     Fortunately,  the 
Ing  program,  at  least  for  the  pres 
no  great  dlfflculti?s.    The  supply 
dior  and  navigator  candidates  la 
We  are  now  engiged  In  a  drive 
to  man  tl;e  turrets  of  our  hard-fl^; 
ers      We  urgently  need  enlisted 
of  a  nurr.t:er  of  kinds  for  our 
crews.    We  need  radio  operators 
tors.    We  need  glider  pilt  is. 

It  Is  becomlnif  mere  and  mor« 
find   many  of   the   kinds  of   tec 
need.     It   will  become  still  m 
the  war  goes  on.     You   can   rt 
service  by  giving  us  your  cont.: 
In  these  specialised  recrtiiting  t: 

As  a  remit  of  the  training  pn> 
very  fortunately,  began  manv  mjn 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Ha 
us  Into  this  war.   we   now   find 
and  airplanes  In  action  m  iticrea.s 
on  fronts   all    around    th"   world 
In   successful   action   evenwher- 
to   l)e   able    to   report.     They   i. 
torles  c- - '  *■   -    v  type  of  enemy 

Ther.'    :>    e-    unci   for   sol:d    sat 
•'■   -    '--^    '■;;     i-      -    stands      '">  :■ 
p:^':.:..;  t!ien-.,-v  .v-,  s  in   actiu.  c.i 
can  tell  ycu.  withcut  reservaticn 
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war  also  Is  good.  In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  It 
18  better  than  good;  it  Is  superior  In  quality 
and  performance. 

But  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  pri- 
marily our  training  program,  for  this  Is  the 
foundation  of  our  aerial  strength  and  the 
keystone  to  the  successes  we  must  achieve 
and  will  achieve  over  the  enemy  wherever 
he  Is  encountered. 

It  Is  going  to  be  necessary  to  draw  to  the 
utmost  upon  the  reservoir  of  our  finest  young 
manhood  to  keep  cur  warplanes  In  the  fore- 
front of  th.s  war.  They  must  have  the  best 
and  most  complete  training  we  can  give  them 
to  carry  the  full  weight  of  offensive  action 
into  the  major  war  theaters  to  which  we  now 
have  been  committed. 

AmerKran  combat  airplanes  have  met  the 
test  of  modern  war  on  battlefronts  around 
the  world  and  have  performed  with  a  high 
degree  of  efliciency  even  when  opposed,  as  In 
mcst  cai*s  to  date,  by  numerically  superior 
enemy  forces. 

The  American -made  fighter  plane  which 
has  seer,  the  greatest  variety  of  aerial  war- 
fare is  the  Curtlss  P-40. 

The  cnartiss  P-40  airplanes,  from  the 
earliest  P-40  to  the  latest  and  entirely  differ- 
ent P-4tF.  have  fought  on  every  United  Na- 
tions frcnt  before  and  since  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war.  These  plares 
are  known  to  the  British  as  Tomahawks, 
Kittyha^^ks.  and  Warhawks.  according  to 
their  po;ltlon  In  the  series. 

Playing  a  new  and  unsuspected  role  In  the 
Libyan  desert.  Kittyhawks  have  recently 
taken  a  large  part  in  the  smashing  British 
counter-offensive  which  brou{;ht  the  Axis 
drive  oil  Alexandria  to  a  halt.  The  Kitty- 
hawk^.  equipped  with  bomb  racks,  have  be- 
come "Kittybombers"  and.  as  such,  are  being 
used  both  ngamst  Nazi  tanks  and  mechanized 
ground  equipment  and  against  Nazi  aircraft. 
With  gn'at  success  In  both  cases. 

The  Kittybomber.  according  to  reports 
from  Erypt.  Is  fast  enough  to  take  on  any 
flehter  ouilt.  even  with  bom.bs  in  the  racks. 
As  bomber?  they  are  not  as  vulnerable  a' 
the  Stukas.  according  to  the  Egyptian  reports. 
The  pilots  are  using  their  re^'.ar  gun  sights 
as  bomb  sights 

In  one  of  their  fir^t  forays  as  fighter 
bomber;;,  a  formation  of  Kittyhawks  flown  by 
Australian  pilots  was  attacked  by  a  formation 
of  10  Mefserschmitts.  Tlie  klttybombers 
went  in  -^  a  twisting  dogfight  with  bombs  still 
in  the  racks,  shot  down  2  of  the  Mcsscr- 
schmitt--,  drove  off  the  others,  and  then  went 
on  with  the  Iwmbing  attack. 

Adding  to  the  score  of  hrilUan  actions  by 
P  40  fighters  In  the  Middle  East,  a  British 
air  olx^ivfT  at  Cairo  has  reported  that  on 
May  18.  8  P-40  s  (Kittyhawks)  and  4  British 
I3eauflghtcrs  intercepted  20  Ju-47's  (transport 
planes),  escorted  by  3  German  Mes<^erschmltt 
Me-110  2-englne  fighters.  The  P-40's  ac- 
counted for  7  of  the  transport  planes  and  2 
of  the  Messerschmitts.  according  to  the  Brit- 
ish observer,  who  reported  the  R.  A,  F.  pilots 
fluent  in  praise  of  the  P-40s 

Another  report  from  the  Middle  East  com- 
mand covering  actions  over  a  certain  period 
by  the  P-40D  Kittyhawks  and  the  P-40  Toma- 
hawks relates  that  in  offensive  patrol  and 
bomber  escort  operations  in  the  Libyan  bat- 
tle area.  690  sorties  were  undertaken  by  Kit- 
tyhawks and  173  by  Tomahawks.  In  addition 
to  attack  ng  motor  tran.'^port  and  military 
targets  they  destroyed  German  aircraft  as 
follows:  Ninety  on  the  ground:  9  in  the  air, 
certain:  2  In  the  air.  probable:  10  tn  the  air, 
damaged.  British  losses  during  this  whole 
period  were  16  aircraft  destroyed  and  1 
damaged. 

The  early  Tomahawks,  now  superseded  by 
the  later  and  better  Kittyhawks  and  War- 
V  iwk-  niade  impressive  records  on  other 
'--  .\    flight   of   12  Tomahawks   in   the 

N  ir  E..M  encountered  a  mixed  German  and 
r  i.;   a  force  of  more  than  60  planes.    Fight- 


ing at  odds  of  better  than  5  to  1,  they  de- 
stroyed 36  of  the  enemy  planes. 

Related  firsthand  accounts  from  the  Lenin- 
grad front  in  Russia  tell  of  the  arrival  there 
of  American  Tomahawks  and  their  Introduc- 
tion to  battle  against  the  Luftwi  ffe.  The 
first  Tomahawk  went  out  alone,  with  a  Major 
Pilyutov,  a  fighter  pilot,  at  the  controls.  He 
was  attacked  by  six  German  Heinke  5.  Fight- 
ing against  these  odds.  Major  Pilyutov  downed 
one  Heinkel  and  drove  off  the  others. 

"The  Tomahawks  are  making  a  g  xxl  show- 
ing during  the  present  spring  season,  too."  it 
Is  reported  in  another  Russian  account  re- 
ceived in  this  country.  "On  Apnl  1  they 
bagged  8  German  planes  on  Leningrad  front. 
On  April  13.  3  Tomahawks,  under  command 
of  Senior  Lieutenant  Zelenov.  shct  down  5 
Fascist  planes  during  one  engpgement.  Since 
the  day  when  Tomahawks  first  appeared  on 
Leningrad  front  5  flyers — Pilyutov.  I'okryshev. 
Plotov.  Zelenov,  and  Pedorenko — thot  down 
50  German  planes." 

In  Individual  encounters  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific,  early  and  less  effective  mccels  of  the 
P-40  have  acquitted  themselves  splendidly. 
On  February  9  a  formation  of  16  P-40  s  in- 
tercepted 25  Japanese  heavy  bombe  s  escorted 
by  2  fighters  over  Soerabaja.  They  destroyed 
5  bombers  and  1  of  the  fichters.  One  An:erl- 
can  plane  was  shot  down,  but  the  Mlot  para- 
chuted to  safety. 

In  another  encounter,  7  Army  P-40's  en- 
critntered  a  formation  of  9  enem/  bom.bers 
escorted  by  14  Jap  fighters.  Tlie  Americans 
shct  down  1  of  the  bombers  and  1  of  the 
fighters,  dam.aged  4  other  bombers  and  2 
fighters,  and  forced  the  entire  formation  to 
turn    back;    a    decisive    victory    a:    odds    of 

7  to  23. 

A  communique  from  General  etllwell  re- 
ports that  10  Jap  Zeros  were  she;  down  by 
United  States  Army  Air»Forces  fighters  In  the 
course  of  Japanese  att.icks  on  Hengyang  on 
July  30  and  31.  On  July  30.  27  Zeros  at- 
tacked Hengyang.  They  v.-ere  mel  by  Amer- 
ican fighters,  which  shot  down  four  Japs 
without  any  loss  to  themselves.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  35  Zeros  repeated  the  attack. 
They  were  engaged  by  13  P-4aj  and  the 
American  pilots  shot  down  six  Japanese 
planes.  desLructlon  of  which  was  confirmed. 
It  Is  believed  that  three  others  were  shot 
down.  No  United  States  plane  or  pilots  were 
lost  in  either  of  these  engagements. 

B*ig.  Gen.  Claire  L.  Chennault,  commander 
of  United  States  Army  Air  Forces  in  China, 
has  been  quoted  in  news  reports  fiom  Chun- 
king as  declaring  that  the  new  Zeros,  of  which 
15  hare  been  shot  down  over  Hengryang.  "are 
far  better  than  the  old  ones,  but  inferior  to 
our  planes,  and  It  will  take  at  least  2  years 
before  the  Japs  are  able  to  construct  any- 
thing equaling  our  newest." 

Other  American  fighter  planes  which  have 
revealed  superior  qualities  in  actual  battle 
arc  the  Bell  P-39.  or  Airacobra,  and  the 
North  American  P  51,  or  Mustang. 

These  planes,  like  the  P-40.  are  medium- 
altitude  fighters.  While  designed  for  max- 
imum effectiveness  at  altitudes  of  about  3 
miles,  they  have  been  defeating  enemy  fight- 
ers and  bombers  up  to  a  height  of  5  miles,  far 
above  the  range  for  which  they  were  Intended. 

A  report  from  Russia  has  stated  that  a 
squadron  of  P-39s  engaged  and  destroyed 
73  German  airplanes  with  the  pheromenally 
small  loss  of  only  2  planes.  All  types  of 
German  aircraft  are  reluctant  to  clos^  with 
these  fast,  deadly,  cannon-firing  figiuers,  the 
report  declared. 

One  battle  report  from  the  southern  Pacific 
relates  that  6  P-39s  flying  at  8  000  feet  saw 

8  Jap  Zeros  several  thousand  feet  below.  The 
Airacobras  dove  to  the  attack  and  one  of 
them  collided  with  a  Zero,  wreckin.;  the  top 
half  of  the  rudder,  elevator,  and  vertical  fin 
of  the  Jap  ship,  which  disappeared  :  -  n  '< .  p 
spiral,  out  of  control.    The  P-39,  w  ..^a  tooi 
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the  Impact  on  its  left  wing,  returned  safely 
to  station  only  slichtly  damaged. 

On  July  6.  at  Port  Morseby  New  Guinea, 
seven  Jap  Zeros  attacked  five  P-39's.  They 
broke  off  action  rapidly  after  one  Zero  had 
been  damaged,  with  no  losses  to  the  Aira- 
cobras. 

There  have  been  many  encounters  In  the 
southwest  Pacific  area  between  cur  fighters 
and  the  Japanese  Zero  fighters.  Maj.  Gen. 
George  H.  Brett  states  that  when  our  fighter 
pilots  are  asked  if  they  would  trade  their 
P-39  a  and  P-4Cs  for  the  Japanese  Zero 
their  answer  is  definitely  and  almost  unani- 
mously in  the  negative.  Such  a  trade  would 
mean  giving  up  the  protection  of  armor, 
leakprocf  gasoline  tanks,  and  parachutes, 
they  reply. 

Recently  it  was  announced  oflBclally  from 
London  by  the  Royal  Air  Force  that  the  new 
North  American  P-51  Mustang  fighter,  re- 
cently put  into  combat  operation  by  tlie 
Army  Cooperation  Command,  has  given  a 
splendid  account  of  itself  in  action  over  the 
invasion  coast.  Until  tiiey  are  needed  for 
close  army  support,  the  P-Sl's  are  being  em- 
ployed as  Fighter  Command  aircraft  by  the 
R.  A.  F. 

In  one  attack,  a  British  pilot  fiew  his 
Mustang  through  an  enemy  radio  antenna 
between  two  pylons.  Another  pilot  described 
the  sturdines.s  of  the  Mustang  as  "wonder- 
ful" and  said  that  some  of  them  "have  taken 
punishment  which  would  have  been  too 
much  for  mcst  fighters." 

American-made  fighter  planes  designed 
especially  for  high-altitude  combat  are  now 
in  service  or  are  now  being  delivered  to  far- 
flung  battlefronts.  General  Arnold  declared 
but  reports  on  their  performance  are  still 
too  sketchy  for  public  announcement. 

The  Lockheed  P-38.  or  Lightning,  however, 
has  already  engaged  the  Japanese  with  no- 
table success.  The  first  battle  action  for  the 
P-38  twin-engine  interceptor  fighter  took 
place  recently  in  an  undisclosed  theater. 
Two  P-38S  intercepted  a  K  97  four-engine 
Japanese  fiying  beat  and  shot  it  down  in 
flames.  The  P-38's  later  attacked  a  second 
ship  of  the  same  type  which  was  shot  down 
out  of  control  and  presumed  to  crash. 

Another  Army  Air  Forces  high-altitude 
fighter— the  Republic  P-47,  or  Thunderbolt— 
now  is  in  production  and  ready  for  delivery 
to  combat  theaters. 

This  plane  is  regarded  as  a  tremendous 
package  of  power  and  is  believed  able  to  out- 
fly  and  outfight  any  other  known  airplane. 
It  carries  enough  guns  to  generate  at  maxi- 
mum firing  speed  an  impact  equal  to  the 
force  of  a  5-ton  truck  hitting  a  brick  wall 
at  60  miles  per  hour. 

Moreover.  It  is  built  not  only  to  give  but 
take  rough  treatment,  weighing  some 
11.000  pounds,  as  compared  with  the  6.000 
of  ordinary  pursuits  or  fighters,  mcst  of 
the  weight  being  in  armor,  armament,  sup- 
ercharger, and  equipment  for  high-altitude 
flying.  Definitely  in  the  400-mile-per-hour 
class,  it  will  be  at  its  fastest  between  25,000 
and   30.000   feet. 

American  bombing  planes  have  established 
themselves  as  super.or  to  anything  thus  far 
shown  by  the  enemy. 

The  Boeing  B-17,  or  flying  fortress,  has 
gained  world  fame  in  the  present  war.  The 
.  Consolidated  B-24  Liberator  also  has  made 
an  impressive  reputation  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  smaller,  agile  Douglas  A-20  at- 
tack bomber,  known  to  the  British  as  the 
Boston,  and,  in  a  night-fighter  version,  as 
the  Havoc,  also  has  performed  notably.  The 
North  American  B-25.  in  which  General  Doo- 
little  raided  Tokyo,  and  the  Martin  B-26,  a 
fast  bomber  which  has  "doubled  in  brass" 
by  carrying  torpedoes  at  Midway  and  In  the 
Aleutians,  are  other  bright  stars  in  the 
galaxy  of  American  bombers.  The  Lockheed 
Hudson,  built  for  the  Britis\i,  has  been  an 


cutstanding    performer    since    the    start    of 
its   long  career. 

Here  are  a  few  typical  actions  in  which 
B-lTs  were  engaged: 

On  July  25,  at  Buna,  New  Guinea.  1  B-17 
was  engaged  by  15  Japanese  Zero  fighters. 
The  B~17  was  slightly  damaged.  Enemy 
losses.  1  Zero  shot  down  and  2  others  prob- 
ably shot  down. 

On  July  17,  at  Tulagl.  one  B-17  was  en- 
gaged by  three  Zeros.  Tlie  B-17  was  not 
damaged  One  enemy  plane  was  shot  down 
and  one  was  left  burning. 

On  July  19.  in  the  Rabaul  area.  5  B-17"8 
were  engacred  by  10  Zero.'=.  None  of  the 
American  ships  was  damaged  but  1  Jap  was 
shot  down  and  2  possibly  shot  down. 

There  are  the  well-known  examples  of 
Captain  Wlieless,  whose  aerial  gunners 
fought  off  a  sustained  attack  by  a  squadron 
of  Zeros  during  a  running  fight  of  more  than 
75  miles,  and  Captain  Sharp,  whose  crew 
fouEtht  23  Jap  Zeros  for  2  hours  over  Burma, 
destroying  at  least  4  of  them  before  being 
forced  down. 

The  British  have  called  the  B  24  Liberator 
bomber  one  of  the  finest  military  aircraft 
yet  produced.  While  It  Is  true  that  the  bomb 
loads  carried  by  the  B-17  and  B-24  bombers 
are  less  than  those  which  can  be  carried 
by  the  new  British  four-engine  bombers, 
their  range  is  far  greater.  The  American 
bombers  were  built  with  an  eye  to  vast  dis- 
tances while  the  British  ships  were  designed 
for  and  have  been  used  in  the  European 
war.  almost  exclusively,  with  the  German  in- 
dustrial centers  as  their  principal  targets. 
The  American  bombers  also  have  been  de- 
signed for  daylight  bombing  of  specific  mili- 
tary targets — a  mission  which  demands 
greater  speed  and  gunpower  than  any  type 
of  night  bombing. 

The  B-24  immediately  became  the  back- 
bone of  the  Atlantic  ferry  service  from  Canada 
to  Great  Britain  when  it  was  inaugurated  last 
year,  and  even  prior  to  United  States  entry 
into  the  war  these  airplanes  had  completed 
more  than  100  routine  trans-Atlantic  cross- 
ings in  all  kinds  of  weather,  carrying  such 
passengers  as  Ambassador  Winant.  Lord  Hali- 
fax. Prince  Bernhard.  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
Prime  Minister  W.  MacKenzie  King,  and  the 
Duke  of  Kent, 

A  B-24  took  the  Harriman  mission  to  Mos- 
cow early  last  fall  and  continued  on  around 
the  world,  flying  aproximately  24.700  miles. 

The  B  24  has  played  an  outstanding  role  in 
the  battle  of  the  Atlantic,  attacking  German 
submarines  and  supply  ships  and  beating  off 
German  aerial  sea  raiders  in  many  actions. 

B-24s  played  a  major  role  in  attacks  on  the 
Italian  fleet  in  the  MediteiTanean  June  15, 
scoring  numerous  direct  hits  on  Italian  bat- 
tleships and  other  warships. 

In  the  B-25  and  B  26  the  United  States  has 
a  pair  of  medium  bombers  that  definitely  out- 
class anything  in  the  world.  They  carry 
about  2  tons  of  bombs  at  speeds  of  over  300 
miles  per  hour  and  are  very  heavily  armed. 

Other  United  States  medium  bombers,  such 
as  the  Lockheed  Hudson  and  Ventura  and  the 
Martin  Maryland  and  Baltimore,  have  been 
going  to  the  British  and  have  been  used  with 
very  great  success.  The  Hudson  has  become  a 
synonym  for  effective  service  with  the  Royal 
Air  Force  Coastal  Command  and  the  Mary- 
lands  have  made  a  great  name  in  the  middle 
east.  For  all-around  performance  both  proved 
superior  to  foreign  types. 

The  B-26  is  regarded  as  a  very  advanced 
type.  Reports  from  the  Japanese  theater 
show  that  it  has  speed  and  firing  power 
enough  to  make  it  self-sufficient  and  that  it 
can  conduct  raids  ever  heavily  protected 
enemy  territory  without  fighter  protection. 

At  Lae,  New  Guinea,  on  July  4.  10  B-26's 
were  intercepted  by  15  Zero  fighters.  Four 
Zeros  were  shot  down  and  one  more  prob- 
ably  shot  down.    Four  of   the   B-26s   were 


damaged  but  returned.  One  B  26  was  lost 
by  having  the  wing  knocked  off  by  a  falling 
Zero  that  had  been  shot  down  by  another 
B-26. 

The  B  26's  demonstrated  their  versatility 
by  going  into  action  as  torpedo  planes  at 
Midway  and  in  the  Aleutians,  with  very  euc- 
cc5?ful  results. 

The  B  25  gained  lasting  fame  In  Uip 
Tokyo  raid.  It  previously  had  demonstrated 
its  stamina  and  hitting  power,  however,  when 
10  B-25's,  teaming  up  with  3  B  17s.  flew 
2,000  miles  from  Australia  to  the  Phllipp.nes 
to  attack  the  Japs,  with  excellent  r.nults. 
In  both  attacks,  the  B  25  s  ran  away  frcm 
the  best  pursuits  the  Japs  could  put  Into 
the  air. 

One  cf  the  war's  most  striking  examples 
of  versatility  and  all-around  efficiency  has 
been  provided  by  the  Douglas  A-20  two- 
engine  attack  bomber.  The  British  have  u«ed 
it  as  its  American  designers  intended  origi- 
nally that  it  should  be  used — as  a  tree-top 
attack  plane.  Tlie  latest  plane  cf  this  model, 
the  Boston  III,  or  A-20C,  carries  a  heavier 
bomb  load  and  is  considerably  faster  than 
the  R.  A.  F.'s  principal  attack  bomber,  the 
Blenheim,  we  are  Informed. 

It  was  with  this  airplane  that  American 
Army  Air  Forces  pilots,  on  July  4.  made  the 
first  AAF  raid  on  the  European  continent. 
One  of  the  group.  Major  Charles  C,  Kegelman. 
was  forced  down  on  the  DoKooy  airdrome  in 
Holland  with  one  motor  shot  apart,  the  tail 
assembly  riddled  with  bullets  and  other 
damage.  He  carcmed  off  the  runway  at  275 
miles  per  hcur.  tearing  a  gaping  hole  In  the 
fuselage,  but  got  the  ship  back  into  the  air. 
blasting  two  anti-aircraft  towers  at  the  edge 
of  th?  field  as  he  did  so,  and  came  home 
safely. 

Recent  sorties  by  the  Bostons  In  Northern 
Prance  have  included  16  against  power  sta- 
tions, 10  against  German  airdromes  in  occu- 
pied countries,  and  26  against  industrial 
targets.  In  these  52  raids,  in  spite  of  the 
concentrated  anti-aircraft  defenses  and 
German  fighter  protection  in  the  areas  raided, 
only  one  Boston  failed  to  return. 

In  the  Middle  East  Command  A-20  Bostons 
have  been  used  against  fighter-protected  mo- 
tor transport  and  airdromes.  A  total  of  191 
such  sorties  have  been  reported  during  which 
hits  were  scored  on  motor  transport  equip- 
ment and  enemy  aircraft  on  the  ground  and 
one  enemy  fighter,  which  was  destroyed  in  the 
air.  In  these  total  operations,  only  one  Bos- 
ton is  missing. 

A  British  official  report  from  Libya  states 
that  two  South  African  Air  Force  Boston 
(A-20)  Squadrons  have  flown  more  than 
1.500  sorties  between  May  23  and  July  9.  On 
July  7  their  first  aircraft  was  lost  to  enemy 
fighters  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  R.  A.  F.  daylight  at- 
tacks on  the  enemy  by  Boston  and  Kittyhawk 
P-40  fighters  used  as  fighter-lximbers  has 
been  confirmed  by  reconnaissance. 

On  August  6.  according  to  a  press  com- 
munique from  General  Stliwell.  United  States 
bombers  with  fighter  escort  attacked  an  air- 
drome outside  Canton,  destroying  several 
enemy  aircraft  on  the  ground.  Japanese  Zero 
fighters  then  attacked.  Two  of  the  Zeros  were 
attacked  and  shot  down  by  our  fighters. 
Another  was  destroyed  by  the  rear  gunner  in 
one  of  the  B-25  bombers.  No  losses  on  our 
Bide  were  reported. 

Another  press  communique  from  General 
MacArthurs  headquarters  tells  of  a  900-mile 
daylight  raid  from  Australia  against  Jap  air- 
drome facilities  on  New  Britain  Island  dur- 
ing the  course  of  which  the  bombers  were  in- 
tercepted by  20  of  the  new  type  Zeros.  The 
bombers  successfully  completed  their  mis- 
sions and,  in  a  wild  fight,  thot  down  seven 
Jap  planes  and  damaged  others,  with  a  loss 
of  only  one  Allied  plfaue. 
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of  living  ojntmued  to  climb  because  of  rising 
food  prices,  which  are  not  controlled  by  the 
crest:.':  [av.  This  continued  rise  in  the  cost 
,.r  ..■..;. 6  ;  jw  threatens  to  vmhinge  the  whole 
economic  structure  on  which  the  Army  and 
Navy  depend  to  wage  and  win  this  war. 

The  rising  price  level  recalls  the  Inflation 
nightmare  of  the  first  World  War  and  its 
aftermath  Many  a  housewife  remembers 
how  in  early  1920  a  pound  of  butter  cost  67 
rents  and  a  doeen  eggs  copt  almoet  a  dollar. 
When  the  craah  came  5  000  000  workers  lost 
i.  eir  jobs,  and  the  farmers  suffered  worst 
of  all. 

If  commodity  prices  In  this  war  get  as 
much  out  of  hand  as  they  did  then,  the  added 
cost  to  the  Nation  would  come  to  $75,000,000,- 
000  The  spiral  of  Inflation  holds  cut  no 
bee  ".  hatever  to  farmers  or  workers  or 
bui.;rf  s5n  en;  It  would  engulf  them  all  in 
a  common  ruin. 

One  Important  means  cf  preventing  that 
calamity  Is  the  resolution  now  before  the 
Senate,  sponsored  by  Senator  Prentiss  Brown, 
the  able  Jtin'.or  Senator  from  Michigan,  and 
myself  'IT.e  resolution  represents  a  non- 
partisan appro€ich  and  ha^  bipartisan  ap- 
proval. It  authorizes  and  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  IsHue  a  general  order,  not  later  than 
November  1.  stabilizing  prices,  wages,  and 
salaries  aTectlng  the  cost  of  living.  This  la 
no  blanke:  grant  of  power;  the  President  la 
required  to  base  his  order,  so  far  as  poseible, 
on  *he  levels  existing  on  September  15,  1942. 
T"  -^'Vifter  the  President  may  make  reason- 
ao.e  adjustments  to  correct  gross  inequitlea 
or  to  aid  In  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
war.  All  power  granted  will  terminate  by 
June  30.  "944.  or  even  sooner,  if  the  Piasi- 
dent  or  Cc  ngress  so  decides. 

In  a  wcrd,  the  legislation  does  not  repeal 
or  alter  the  price  and  rent  ceilings  which 
have  worked  so  well  to  date.  It  supplements 
these  ceilings  by  bringing  under  control  many 
farm  conunoditics  previously  exempt,  and  by 
stabilizing  prices,  salaries,  and  wages  through- 
out the  land.  I  would  favor  bringing  public- 
utility  rates  within  the  same  control,  since 
they,  too,  are  an  important  factor  In  the  cost 
of  living  If  we  plan  to  control  the  prices 
ttf  fjc—.tr  receives  for  bis  crops,  and  the 
wa,:-  :  'cc  worker  receives  for  bis  dally  labor, 
:  -  .-.0  Justiflcation  for  excluding  the  prices 
i:..it  farmers  and  workers  must  pay  for  their 
light,  hea;,  and  transportation  requirements. 
Industry  throughout  the  country  has  been 
called  upiin  for  real  sacrifices  in  absorbing 
lncrea.sed  costs  without  lifting  price  ceilings 
fixed  by  1  he  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
Most  pubic  utilities,  of  all  Lndtistries,  with 
their  past  gtmrsmty  of  subetantial  earnings, 
are  well  uble  to  make  like  adjustments  In 
the  general  interest  of  the  whole  coimtry. 

The  braid  plan  of  the  resolution  Is  to  stabl- 
l;7f*  ua^?  .-a'.ar.es.  and  farm  prices  as  they 
.^  c  '.  ec;  :  .''  -:m  prices,  on  the  average. 
a->^  LOW  7  percent  above  parity,  the  fair 
p-u-s  levcl  for  agriculture  in  relation  to  other 
;  -;ces.  The  Senate  bill  prohibits  the  Presi- 
dent fnm  nxiucmg  any  price  below  parity; 
a:.ci  :c;  r.  ■■  eve:.:  i  u.d  he  fix  a  maximimi  price 
b-  ;  w  ihe  highest  price  prevailing  thus  far  in 
154-'  w  :t  some  possible  adjustments  for 
s*  H;-   :  a.  c  irferentials  or  gross  Inequities. 

L.iC'«:-  .15  to  labor,  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
t>H  •  i  .X  . ce  I'c-  under  the  wage-hour 
1-1. w  ar.d  '.i.e  N.^:  c  li  Labor  Relations  Act; 
a:.d  :.»  .ricr  w  =>  -  :ior  salaries  could  be  re- 
el ;  ■  d  '  "  .'11  i.ighest  level  prevailing  thus 
f  ir  ill  U4J  except  to  correct  gross  mequlties. 
In  _  hf '  words,  subject  to  minor  Eidjust- 
r^-:. :=  w  rkTs  and  farmers  are  called  up)on 
t.  nicke  -  .'.-*uil  sacrifice  of  their  present 
p;ur..s  r  •.*■::  p^p  nt  positions.  In  order  to 
bit  ve  sdh  cv  advantageous  to  all  groups, 
thpv  a-e  ::ipre:v  ask^d  not  to  seek,  as  a  group. 
tc  :ncpr  •. f  'c  .r  rp.  itive  position  over  other 
ercup"  F^i.-  :.:bpd  leaders  of  labor  and 
ai^r:  u.ture  .-.,.v  .i  eady  responded  to  this 
manifest  call  of  pajrlotism  and  economic 
statesmanship. 


There  are  some  who  urge  that  Congress 
should  freeze  all  wages,  farm  prices,  and 
salaries  as  they  now  stand,  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  But  that  would  freeze  into  law 
the  gross  inequity  of  a  few  corporation  exec- 
utives, who  have  voted  themselves  fabulous 
Increases  in  salary,  at  the  expen£e  of  their 
stockholders  and  the  Public  Treasury,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  their  fair  share  of  the  rising  tax 
burden.  A  general  freeze  would  prevent  any 
wage  adjtiitments  for  more  thr  n  seven 
million  workers  who  still  earn  less  than  40 
cents  an  hour,  or  for  those  above  that  cate- 
gory whose  real  wages  have  lagged  ftr  behind 
because  of  the  increasing  cost  of  living. 

A  general  freeze  of  wages,  while  main- 
taining the  parity  goal  for  farmers,  would 
be  especially  unjust,  since  parity  if  itself  a 
flexible  standard.  And  if  all  farm  pr  ces  were 
frozen,  this  would  prevent  adjustmmts  up- 
ward to  correct  for  increased  production  costs, 
now  or  In  the  future.  In  short,  any  rigid 
freezing  of  farm  prices,  wages,  and  salaries 
would  prevent  necessary  flexibility  in  mar- 
shalling our  full  manpower,  industMal  pro- 
duction, and  food  production.  In  fighting  the 
war  on  world-wide,  shifting  battle  fronts. 

Even  If  wage  rates  and  farm  prices  were 
held  at  their  present  levels,  there  If  a  great 
and  widening  gap  between  the  avaiU  ble  pur- 
chasing power  and  the  supply  of  civilian 
goods  for  sale.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  the  Senate  bill  is  only 
one  phase  of  a  broad  program  that  must  be 
pressed  vigorously  to  keep  prices  stable  and 
avoid  the  danger  of  inflation  In  that  pro- 
gram, a  place  must  be  found  for  forced  sav- 
ings, higher  taxes  on  incomes  and  profits. 
increased  social  security  taxes,  an  J  corre- 
sponding Insurance  protection,  more  ration- 
ing of  civilian  goods  and  a  broader  control  of 
manpower,  with  democratic  safeguiirds. 

When  we  speak  of  stabilizing  wgges,  sal- 
aries, and  farm  prices  on  the  basis  of  their 
present  levels,  we  therefore  give  no  assurance 
of  continued  prosperity.  In  a  war  economy 
In  these  times,  no  group  can  do  its  full 
patriotic  duty  and  still  maintain  Us  peace- 
time standard  of  living.  For  the  duration  of 
the  war,  the  pressure  of  events  will  bring 
us.  not  a  life  of  prosperity,  but  a  life  of  in- 
creasing austerity.  In  that  life,  patriotic 
Americans  of  every  group  will  be  proud  to  par- 
ticipate, as  their  contribution  to  victory,  and 
to  a  stable  economy  when  our  beys  come 
home  again. 


SpffCb   hv    R.    K     Chnitenberry   ,>t   Hotel 

Lzr:i  CornfU.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

EXTENSION   '    r    I-V^  ?.!  A -'ICS 

Lit 

HON   CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    IL.^RIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  September  21) ,  1942 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.  k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  very  able  address  delivered  at 
the  Hotel  Ezra  Cornell.  Ithaca.  N.  Y..  by 
R.  K.  Christenberry.  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  Hotel  Astor.  New  York 
City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Toagtmaster.  President  Day.  Professor 
Meek,  honored  guests.  I  am  deeply  honored 
by  the  flne  ccmpl.ment  you  have  paid  me  in 
asking  me  to  adjdrejs  ycu  here  tonight.    I 
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have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Ithaca  on 
several  previous  occasions,  and  it  Is  always  a 
real  pleasure  to  absorb  the  flne  scholastic 
atmosphere  and  to  enjoy  the  scenic  splendors 
that  abound  here  In  profusion.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  you  also  possess  a  faculty 
second  to  none,  I  might  suspect  that  the 
growth  of  Cornell  was  due  entirely  to  its 
beautiful  natural  surroundings  and  ivy- 
covered  halls  of  learning 

As  manager  of  a  hotel  doing  a  large  banquet 
business.  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  young 
men  and  women  on  your  excellent  accom- 
plishment tonight.  Were  it  not  that  Uncle 
Sam  had  so  many  jobs  waiting  for  you.  I 
might  Invite  you  to  transfer  your  entire 
banquet  staff  bodily  to  the  Hotel  Astor  At 
any  rate.  I  hope  that  we  do  as  good  a  job  later 
In  the  month  when  we  are  host  to  your 
alumni  meetings  and  banqtiet  In  New  York. 

The  history  of  the  Hotel  Ezra  Cornell  passes 
tl-rough  a  very  rich  period  In  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  I  believe  It  began  In  the 
very  lush  twenties,  when  we  were  all  deceived 
by  a  false  notion  that  everything  was  milk 
and  honey,  that  the  world  would  keep  on 
'  3lng  a  delicious  mouthful  that  all  could 
enjoy 

Then  came  the  grimmer  years  of  the 
1930's  when  our  hou=e  of  cards  coUnp'=ed  and 
left  U"  bewildered,  diMlluslnned.  grasping  for 
something  real  and  substantial.  Today 
more  than  2  yars  of  the  1940s  have  gone  by, 
and  there  Is  little  doubt  In  my  mind,  or 
yours,  what  this  decade  will  be  famous  for. 
It  hordlv  seems  possible  that  the  1940's  will 
be  known  for  anything  save  this  awful  war 
which  has  already  enfiilfed  our  entire  lives 
No  matter  what  occurs  In  the  remaining  8 
years  before  1950.  the  second  World  War,  or 
whatever  name  may  eventually  be  given  to 
It,  will  get  head  billing  for  the  decade. 

You  college  seniors  today  face  a  world 
that  Is  totallv  dif^eient  from  the  world  your 
predecessors  faced  10  short  years  ago,  though 
I  must  admit  that  the  future  then  was  a 
forbidding  one,  too.  But  In  1932,  the  boys 
who  went  forth  to  begin  careers  as  engi- 
neers, architects,  lawyers,  or  hotelmen,  were 
confront^'d  with  a  world  that  had  no  place 
for  them.  Thousands  of  factories  were 
closed,  banks  were  beginning  to  shut  their 
doors,  trains  were  operating  at  only  a  small 
percentage  of  their  capacity.  Yes,  only  10 
years  ago  the  great  steel  mills  of  Pittsburgh 
deposited  a  thinning  layer  of  soot  on  the 
downtown  streets  and  suburban  homes,  and 
Pittsburghers  began  to  realize  just  how  Im- 
portant the  filthy  smog  was  to  their  dally 
lives. 

Ten  years  ago  hotels  were  struggling  to 
maintain  their  business  by  cutting  rates, 
slicing  wages,  paring  expenses  here,  there, 
everywhere.  Ten  years  ago  architects  had  no 
houses  to  design,  civil  engineers  had  no 
bridges  to  build,  and  brokers  had  no  stocks 
or  bonds  to  sell.  It  was  a  world  of  staination 
that  held  no  great  hope  for  the  bright-eyed 
graduate  leaving  Cornell  and  other  great  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  I  know  that  many  of 
these  men  grew  tired  and  discouraged  as  they 
heard  the  same  answer  day  after  day,  week 
after  week — "Sorry,  but  we  have  no  opening 
here." 

Today,  10  short  years  later,  a  different  pic- 
ture presents  Itself.  Today  there  Is  more 
work  to  be  done  than  there  are  hands  to  do  It. 
Today  factories  of  unheard  of  profwrticns 
spring  out  of  the  ground  like  mushrooms, 
bombers  speed  off  the  assembly  Hue  to  be 
taken  over  by  tens  of  thousands  of  yotmg 
men  who  are  learning  to  operate  them,  guns 
are  put  together  In  a  hundred  arsenals  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  millions  of  men  In 
Russia,  In  Africa,  In  Burma,  in  Iceland,  and 
in  the  countless  other  outposts  of  our  armed 
forces.  No  spot  on  earth,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  two  poles,  isn't  affected  by 
this,  the  greatest  single  venture  of  all  times. 
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So  today.  Instead  of  marching  forth  Into 
an    Indefinite   future    as  did   the  seniors   of 
the  early  1930's,  you  men   are   facing  a  fu- 
ture   that    has    been    carefully    planned    for 
you,  about  which  you  have  little  or  nothing 
to  say.     But  youve  got  Jobs  to  do,  and  the 
quicker   and   the   better   you   do   them,   the 
sooner  you  will  bring  back  the  United  States 
and  the  whole  world  to  a  saner,  more  whole- 
some and  more  rational  ejfcstence.    I  am  not 
qualified,  as  many  busiuesEinen  feel  they  are, 
to  make  a  forecrst  of  what  the  world  will  be 
like  after  the  wr.r  is  over,  but  I  do  know  that 
first  this  big  job  will  have  to  be  accomplished. 
When    I    was   firbt    asked    to    address   you 
here  tonight.  I  felt  rather  bewildered  about 
my  subject  matter.    I  said  to  myself.  "How 
futile  to  talk   about   the  great   things  your 
school  has  accomplished  for  the   hotel  pro- 
fession    •     •     •     how  senseless  and  unim- 
portant to  speak  of  what  we  hotelmen  expect 
of  you  In  the  years  ahead."     Certainly  our 
profession  owt's  the  course  in  hotel  admin- 
istration at  Cornell  a  vote  of  gratitude  for 
what  It  has  done,  but  at  a  time  like  this  even 
great   deeds   become   sutKlued    and    Inconse- 
quential compared  with  what   Is  happening 
all  around  us. 

I  realize  that  this  Is  a  festive  event  that 
probably  calls  for  the  usual  type  of  after- 
dinner  speech  expressing  sweet  pleasantries 
and  witty  remarks.  Frankly,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, there  are  too  many  disturbing  ele- 
ments all  around  us  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

From  personal  observation,  from  things  I 
read  and  hear,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  a  nation  of  ostriches.  You  and 
I.  and  millions  of  other  Americans,  are  bury- 
ing our  heads  In  the  sand  so  that  we  will 
not  have  to  see  how  desperate  our  situation 
Is,  We  seem  to  feel  that  if  we  remain  obliv- 
ious to  what's  going  on  in  the  world  some 
divine  power  will  attend  to  everything.  We 
feel  that  our  own  efforts  are  not  necessarj- 
In  the  war  effort  •  •  •  that  if  we  do 
nothing  our  neighbors  will  most  certainly 
take  care  of  our  share  of  the  burden.  Yes, 
we've  adopted  the  attitude  best  expressed  in 
the  old  saying.  "Let  George  do  it." 

My  friends,  George  can't  do  it!  George 
has  his  own  job  to  do  and  don't  think  for  a 
minute  that  he  can  take  on  any  added  bur- 
den. George  Is  the  man  who  was  fighting 
on  Corregldor,  the  engineer  on  a  tanker  plow- 
ing through  the  Caribbean,  the  big  lad  from 
Minnesota  who  Is  guarding  our  interest 
in  Iceland.  He  is  "George,"  the  average 
American, 

I  may  be  wrong  about  my  opinion  of  this 
very  apparent  selfishness,  but.  at  least,  I 
appear  to  have  the  backing  of  a  very  eminent 
authority.  A  week  ago  Tuesday,  in  his  fire- 
side chat  to  the  Nation.  President  Roosevelt 
outlined  his  seven-point  program  of  general 
principles  for  keeping  down  the  cost  of  Uv- 
Ing.  I  would  like  to  quote  two  sentences 
from  his  talk: 

"Some  people  are  already  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  every  one  of  the  seven  points  is 
correct  except  the  one  point  which  steps  on 
their  own  Individual  toes  A  few  seem  very 
willing  to  approve  self-denial — on  the  part 
of  their  neighbors." 

In  other  words.  "Let  George  do  It." 
Ladlps  and  gentlemen,  we  are  facing  a 
grim  future,  and  the  sooner  we  realize  It 
the  sooner  will  we  be  able  to  bring  this  war 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  Must  we  wait 
for  bombs  to  drop  on  our  homes  before  we 
snap  cut  cf  It?  Will  we  have  to  see  maimed 
and  disabled  men  coming  back  from  abroad 
before  we  realize  that  we  re  in  a  death  strug- 
gle with  a  foe  who  isn't  going  to  fight  cur 
style?  Will  each  community  In  the  United 
States  need  Its  own  individual  Pearl  Harbor 
before  we  get  into  this  war  body  and  soul? 

There's  one  simple  fact  that  stands  out 
clearly  today.  The  Axis  has  been  getting  the 
upper  hand  right  along  because  the  people 
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and  the  governments  of  those  countries  ar« 
100  percent  in  the  war  I  don't  mean  to  Infer 
that  the  people  back  the  spirit  of  the  war 
100  percent;  but.  whether  they  like  It  or  not. 
their  whole  lives  have  been  cU'dicated  to  a 
total  war  effort. 

That  most  certainly  is  not  true  here.  We 
may  build  huge  new  bomber  planu.  convert 
our  automobile  factories  into  tank  produc- 
tion, and  change  over  to  three  shifts  on  the 
assembly  lines,  but  until  we  get  into  the 
grim  spirit  of  the  Job  that's  ahead  of  us. 
we'll  And  the  going  just  as  tough  as  It  has 
been  since  December  7 

Sub-^criblng  to  the  Red  Crot*  or  the  United 
Service  Organization*  l&nt  enough.  Working 
for  ycur  community  chest  and  raising  funds 
for  Naval  Relief  deserves  a  lot  of  prai*',  but 
It's  only  a  small  part  of  the  Job.  Buying  War 
stamps  and  bonds  is  patriotic,  but  Just  re- 
member that  Uncle  Sam  16  paying  >ou  a 
pretty  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  money 
you're  loaning,  not  giving  to  him.  And  while 
you  are  loaning  your  money  to  Uncle  Sam. 
don't  forget  that  George  is  loaning  hit.  life 

Last  week  I  attended  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
sales  executives  at  which  the  speaker  was  an 
official  of  the  Selective  Service  D. vision.  After 
his  talk,  the  speaker  volunteered  to  answer 
written  questions  presented  to  him.  Frankly, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  was  amazed  by  the 
selfish  approach  of  most  of  those  questions. 

One  question,  particularly,  sticks  In  my 
mind  because  of  the  very  apprcprlave  reply  it 
received  A  guest  wanted  to  know  how  he 
could  apply  his  knowledge  of  salesmanship, 
publicity,  and  advertising  In  the  war  effort. 
The  speaker  suggested  that  It  might  come  In 
handy  convincing  his  squad  to  follow  him  into 
battle. 

The  plain  Georges  who  make  up  the  back- 
bone of  our  armed  forces,  and  those  of  our 
allies,  are  not  complaining.  At  the  Astor. 
which  we  like  to  refer  to  as  the  "Crossroads 
of  the  World.  "  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  hundreds  of  flne  young  men 
on  their  way  to  or  coming  from  posts  in  the 
far  corners  of  the  earth.  I  have  spoken  to 
Americans,  to  Canadians,  to  New  Zcalandert. 
to  Englishmen,  to  Australians,  to  Poles  and 
Norwegians,  to  Dutclimen  and  Danes.  They 
are  all  satisfied  with  their  lot — raring  to  get 
out  and  make  this  world  a  decent  place  to 
live  in 

We've  all  got  to  get  into  the  same  frame 
of  mind  as  these  Georges  If  we  ex]>cct  to  win 
the  war  while  there's  still  something  left  to 
fight  for.  I  know  that  we  all  have  our  In- 
dividual problems.  We  read  over  and  over 
again  that  we  w.ll  have  to  reduce  our  stand- 
ard of  living  to  take  care  of  added  taxfcs  and 
responsibilities  because  of  the  war.  But 
somehow  ea-  other,  as  we  read  about  this,  or 
hear  it  over  the  rudio,  we  soothe  ourselves 
with  the  comforting  thought  that  this 
doesn't  apply  to  us,  personally.  Let  George 
do  it. 

We  must  stop  passing  the  buck  to  our 
neighbor.  He  has  his  own  Job  to  do.  And  If 
you  do  yours  and  be  does  his  maybe  some  day 
well  be  able  to  "leave  It  to  George."  Until 
that  day  comes  we  must  remember  that  in 
1776  the  Infant  Nation  America  would  never 
have  been  born  if  General  Wa&hlngUn's 
compatriots  had  chanted,  "Let  George  do  It." 
They  didn't  "let  George  do  It,"  They  knew 
that  George  couldn't  do  it  alone  jvust  as  we 
know  that  George  can't  do  it.  They  earned 
the  right  to  be  free  Americans.  We  can  do 
no  less  than  Uiat  today. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  It  serma 
like  only  a  slight  intermission  since  the  first 
World  War  when  young  men  like  yourselves 
cut  short  their  courses  in  the  great  institu- 
tions of  learning  to  help  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy. 

As  a  young  fellow  myself  who  put  on  a 
worried  look  and  added  a  few  years  to  his 
age  in  order  to  enlist  in  the  Murine*.  I  law 
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ttoese  lads  go  Into  action  on  the 
of  Franc?:    and  never  forget  for 
even  as  ihey  died  with  a  grim  sm 
faces,  what  they  were  fighting  to 
liberty,  freedom,  and  all  the  other 
Stars  and  Stripes  stand  for,  and.  in 
I  hope,  the  things  they'll  guarant 
to  the  captured    but  not  con 
of  Holland.  Denmark.  France.  Gr 
Slovakia.  Poland,  and  Norway,    t 
govern  themselves  as  they  please 
fear  of  brute  force  hanging  over 

When  this  war  is  over  let  us 
and   then  set  cut  to  make  those 
prayers  ctjme   true,    that    the 
Nation   and   our   allies  don't   go 
take  cut  their  weeping  towels  and 
sorry  for  the  most  ruthless,  ccnn 
blasphemous  band  of  murderers 
the  most  phastly  holocaust  the  w 
known     Those  at  the  head  of  th 
governments  ceased  to  be  human 
they  came  Into  power,  and  even  t 
subjects  under  their  iron  hands  w 
to    fight    against    their    rule 
plundering,  murdering,  wrecking 
Ing  other  nations  became  so 
minds  of   even  babes,   there   can 
ahead  worth  living  unless  fear 
potism.  and  hatred  are  wiped  cll 
the  universe  forevermore. 

And  for  once  In  a  war,  prima 
of  planes  and  radios,  we  have 
of  concluding  for  ourselves  what 
Is  not  propaganda.     As  an  exam 
I  mean,  here's  a  story.    The  Nethi 
cers   Club   has    Its   clubrooms    in 
Naturally,  I've  had  the  good  forti 
a  number  of  the  Dutch  merchant 
cers    who    run    the    gamut    of 
waters  dally  as  part  of  their  da 

■When  they  come  to  New  York 
to  their  club  to  relax,  to  get  a  sli 
on  normalcy,  to  see  for  themselve: 
how   free   people   live,   so   they 
how  to  live  when  this  thing  is  al 
of    these    officers,    ready    to    leav< 
orders  for  an  unknown  destlnatu 
was  eager  to  be  on  his  way  aga 
bitter.     He  had  reason  to  not  o 
loathe  the  enemy.    For  he  came 
dam.  the  city  that  clearly  show- 
writing  on  the  wall  when  the 
It  to  the  ground,  killing  thousand 
old    folk,    young    people,    babies, 
after    the   city   surrendered.     He 
Incident  that  dramatically  demo 
that    same    policy    of    wanton    k 
menced  in  Rotterdam,  remained 
You  probably   read  about  the 
an  Allied  ship  off  the  coast  of 
cently  with  most  of  the  survive 
clinging    to   lifeboats.     Well, 
mine  was  a  few  hundred  yards 
other  raft.    And  he  wasn't  a  "soft 
watched  others  die     He  had  faced 
self.     He  wasn't  afraid  cf  it.     B 
he   saw   when    that   submarine 
lifeboat  on  the  rought  seas,  bo 
human,  helpless  cargo,  did  somet 
and  to  his  heart  that  even  time 
from  hLs  memory — the  sight  of 
60  to  70  feet  Into  oblivion. 

This  Is  not   propaganda.     Tii; 
sort  of  thing  we  used  to  read  a 
raping  Belgian  children:  this  ca 
ever  In  tne  future  be  referred  t 
graph  In  a  campaign  of  hate.     I 
statement  of  fact  told  through  t 
a  man  who  saw  it  with  his  own 
the  milk  of  human  kmdness  cviijcl 
incidents  like  these  can  happen 
It  means  it  is  our  job  to  chan^ 
or  to  get  out  of  it.    We're  going 

I  have  a  very  deep  sense  of 
the  privilege  of  addressing  you 
ize  that  the  future  of  the  hotel 
in  your  hands,  but  much  mere 
me  than  the  future  of  the  bote 
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the  future  of  America— the  future  of  my  very 
existence  and  my  way  of  life  is  in  the  hands 
of  men  and  women  like  yourselves  who  will 
actually  fight  the  enemy  on  the  far-flung 
battlefields  of  the  world.  I  wish  all  of  you 
good  luck,  good  health,  and  may  God  bless 
you.     Thank  yen 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDRLWS 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23.  1942 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  by  Ralph 
Robey : 

SOME  FACTS   TO  REMEMBER  ON   BUSINESS   PROFITS 

(By  Ralph  Robey) 
While  the  figures  are  still  fresh  it  Is  worth 
trying  to  get  the  facts  straight  on  what  is 
happening  to  business  profits  in  this  coun- 
try In  the  present  war  prosperity.  Five 
studies  have  been  published  within  the  past 
several  days  which  directly  relate  to  the  sub- 
ject. Between  them  they  pretty  well  tell  the 
story. 

First  that  may  be  mentioned  Is  the  usual 
quarterly  survey  of  business  earnings  made 
by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
This  covers  290  concerns  with  an  aggregate 
capital  and  surplus  of  $12,600,000,000.  The 
earnings  of  these  companies,  most  of  which 
are  manufacturers,  were  34  6  percent  lower 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year  than  In  the 
first  6  months  of  1941.  In  the  case  of  252 
of  the  companies,  which  w-ere  all  oi  the  group 
that  report  earnings  on  a  quarterly  basis, 
there  was  a  decline  of  29  percent  in  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year  as  compared  with 
1941,  and  in  the  second  quarter  the  decline 
in  earnings  over  the  same  period  last  year 
was  41  percent. 

A  second  study  Is  that  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  It  covers 
2.225  companies,  all  of  which  have  shown  a 
profit  for  the  past  3  years.  In  1940  the  ag- 
gregate net  income  of  these  2.225  companies 
was  $1,600,000,000.  In  1941  this  increased  to 
$2.900  000.000  and  for  1942  it  Is  estimated 
that  theu-  total  net  income  will  be  $3,500.- 
000.000.  That,  however,  is  Isefore  Federal 
taxes.  When  these  are  deducted  the  totals 
shrink  to  $1,100,000,000  in  1940.  S1.400.OCO.000 
last  year,  and  to  only  $900,000,000  for  this 
year. 

So  much  for  the  extent  of  the  decline  of 
profits.  Let  us  now  look  at  what  is  causing 
the  decline.  There  are  three  principal  fac- 
tors— taxes,  wages,  and  price  fixing. 

The  first  of  these  is  covered  by  the  study 
mentioned  above  by  the  National  City  Bank. 
In  155  manufacturing  companies  upon  which 
it  was  able  to  get  data,  taxes  in  1940  took 
27  percent  of  net  income.  In  1941  this  was 
Increased  to  52  percent.  And  for  1942  It  is 
estimated  that  taxes  will  amount  to  73  per- 
cent of  the  net  Income  of  these  companies. 

The  question  of  wages  Is  covered  by  another 
study  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. It  shews  that  approximately  twc- 
thlrds  cf  the  industrial  divisions  in  manu- 
facturing have  raised  wages  by  at  least  15 
percent  since  January  of  last  year. 

On  the  effects  of  price  fixing  on  business 
profits   the   most    authoritative   Information 


available  of  an  over-all  character  Is  a  survey 
Just  completed  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board.  According  to  it,  70  per- 
cent of  the  companies  covered  have  experi- 
enced a  decline  in  their  profit  margin  since 
the  Imposition  of  the  general  price  ceiling. 
What  this  means  is  that  in  these  cases  costs 
of  production  have  continued  to  go  vp  and 
since  prices  were  fixed  the  increases  had  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  companies.  For  most  of  the 
companies  the  Increase  so  far  has  not  been 
large,  but  obviously  with  the  passage  of  time 
the  Increase  will  become  more  and  more  im- 
portant unless  wages  and  farm  prices  are 
brought  under  control. 

Last  of  the  five  studies  Is  that  of  the  House 
Naval  Affairs  Committee.  It  deals  with  the 
reasonableness  of  the  amount  of  profits  be- 
ing made  by  business  on  war  contracts.  Its 
conclusion  Is  that  •'95  percent  of  war  con- 
tractors are  doing  an  honest  and  effective  Job 
and  are  receiving  only  fair  and  reasonable 
profits."  The  other  5  percent,  according  to 
the  committee,  '"appear  to  be  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  and  to  be  receiving  ex- 
cessive profits."  Considering  that  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  Is  Mr.  Carl  Vinson, 
who  consistently  has  been  one  of  the  most 
extreme  critics  of  the  amount  of  profits  being 
made  by  business,  this  Is,  Indeed,  high  praise. 

Such  are  the  established  facts  on  what  is 
happening  to  business  profits  in  the  present 
war  prosperity.  Granting  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Vinson's  findings,  we  have  a  problem  In  con- 
nection with  some  5  percent  of  our  produc- 
ers, and  the  Government  should  crack  down 
on  them  with  all  Its  might.  But  for  business 
as  a  whole  the  question  Is  not  one  of  exces- 
sive profits.  Far  from  it.  The  real  problem 
Is  how,  with  profits  running  a  third  below 
last  year,  business  will  be  able  to  set  up  the 
reserves  necessary  to  prevent  wholesale  bank- 
ruptcies in  the  post-war  period. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  SOL  BLOOM 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1942 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  address  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  Jesse  Jones.  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  over  radio  station  WJSV 
Thursday,  September  10,  1942,  entitled 
"New  ABC's  for  the  Air  Age": 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
mothers  and  fathers,  school  boards,  school 
superintendents,  and  other  school  authorities; 
I  should  like  to  talk  with  you  about  a  young 
industry — aviation^and  about  young  peo- 
ple, your  boys  and  girls  in  high  school,  about 
the  part  they  will  play  in  the  development 
of  flying. 

For  thousands  of  years,  ever  since  the  days 
of  the  Creeks  and  the  Hebrew  prophets,  men 
have  been  dreaming  of  the  day  when  they 
would  fashion  themselves  a  pair  of  wings 
and  go  flying  through  the  skies  with  the 
freedom  of  a  bird. 
That    day    has    dawned.     The    world    has 

'  crossed  the  threshold  cf  the  air  age,  the 
flying  age.  Thanks  to  the  genius  of  two 
Americans,  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright,  man- 

j    kind  is  now  fairly  launched  upon  the  most 

I    exciting  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  our 

I    adventures. 
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We  have  acquired  a  new  third  dimension — 
•  vast  new  world.  The  sky  is  the  new  frontier 
waiting  to  be  explored  and  conquered. 

All  of  us  are  more  or  less  aware  of  the 
growing  Influence  of  the  airplane. 

But  merely  to  be  aware  of  this  is  not 
enough.  We  must  do  something  about  it — 
we  must  encourage  it,  help  to  improve  and 
expand  It. 

Above  all  else,  we  must  mak>3  sure  that  our 
children  are  adequately  equipped.  Otherwise 
they  will  not  be  masters  of  their  own  fate 
In  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

Already  a  good  deal  is  being  done  about  it. 
A  Nation-wide  educational  program  specifi- 
cally designed  lor  the  air  age  Is  now  actually 
under  way  in  tens  of  thousands  of  high 
schools  and  grade  schools  In  all  the  48  States. 
Many  boys  and  girls  who  have  already  re- 
turned to  school  have  begun  to  learn  for  the 
first  time  more  about  airplanes,  what  makes 
them  go.  their  place  In  modern  life. 

Initiated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration, this  program  is  also  sponsored 
by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
under  Commissioner  John  W  Studebaker. 
I  cannot  praise  too  highly  Commissioner 
Studebaker's  part  In  putting  the  program  into 
action,  and  we  will  hear  from  him  further 
in  connection  with  the  over-all  aviation 
education  effort.  I  understand  that  the 
Office  of  Education  has  already  made  great 
strides  toward  coordinating  American  edu- 
cation with  our  present  national  effort  to 
preserve  freedom,  freedom  for  all  peoples. 
Definite  proposals  for  a  pattern  of  high 
school  student  organization,  which  will  help 
to  foster  and  promote  the  work,  will  shortly 
be  announced  to  the  schools  of  the  Nation 
by  a  national  policy  committee,  associated 
with  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
and  representing  the  War  Department,  the 
Navy  Department,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  civilian  aviation.  The  prefllght- 
educatlon  program  Is  merely  preparing  our 
boys  and  girls  for  this  third  dimension  in  our 
lives — flying.  It  has  the  active  support  of 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Institution  of  Aero- 
nautical Sciences,  the  American  Legion,  hun- 
dreds of  colleges,  and  universities,  and  teach- 
er training  schools,  and  local  boards  of 
education  from  coast  to  ccaft. 

Everyone,  whether  or  not  they  are  boys  and 
girls  in  school  should  know  about  this  pre- 
flight-trainlng  program. 

A  word  about  Its  background,  its  origin. 
Its  aims,  and  its  progress  to  date  wiU  be  of 
Interest  to  you. 

About  3Vi  years  Ego.  6  months  before  the 
Nazi  invasion  of  Poland,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Administration  offered  Its  first  experi- 
mental course  in  the  Civilian  Pilot  Training 
Program.  This  program  was  primarily  de- 
signed to  prepare  America  for  the  leading 
role  it  was  bound  to  play  in  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding commerce  of  the  skies. 

But  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
was  also  mindful  of  the  potential  military 
value  of  having  a  large  reservoir  of  trained 
flyers  available  for  any  emergency.  At  that 
time  there  were  only  22.000  civilian  pUots 
in  the  entire  United  Slates. 

So  successful  was  the  initial  course  of 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  that  the 
Congress  appropriated  $4,000,000  to  carry  on 
a  greatly  expanded  program  during  the  col- 
lege vear  1939-1940.  Some  500  colleges  and 
universities  participated  in  Instructing  10.000 
pilots  In  aerodynamics,  navigation,  meteor- 
ology, and  related  s^ibjects.  More  important, 
students  were  given  actual  flight  instruction 
at  nearby  flying  schools. 

Graduates  were  awarded  private  pilot  li- 
censes signifying  that  each  had  completed  72 
hours  of  ground  school  work  and  had  at  least 
35  hours  of  flying  experience. 

All  told,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion training   program   has   produced   some 


80.000  pilots,  more  than  30.000  of  whom  are 
now  serving  in  the  armed  forces,  chiefly  In 
the  Army  and  Navy  Air  Corps. 

Other  thousands  have  become  Instructors 
to  train  more  pilots,  both  military  and  semi- 
military.  In  the  colleges  there  now  exists  a 
substantial  reservoir  of  trained  airmen  ready 
to  serve   when   called. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  does 
no  combat  training  whatsoever.  But  its 
graduates,  polished  and  sesusoned  by  Army 
and  Navy  com.bat  training,  have  been  in  ac- 
tion at  Midway,  in  the  Coral  Sea,  in  the 
Philippines,  in  China  and  Burma,  in  the 
famsd  Eagle  Squadron  of  the  Royal  Air  Force, 
and  in  Jimmie  Doolittle's  brilliant  raid  on 
Tokyo. 

The  program  was  begun  at  the  college  level, 
but  an  educational  program  should  start  in 
the  secondary  and  primary  schools,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  now  doing  for  aviation  educa- 
tion. 

Even  the  youngest  children  are  interested 
in  planes  and  are  fascinated  by  flying.  Mere 
than  2,000.000  have  been  building  and  flying 
model  airplanes  in  recent  years.  But  this 
has  been  done  largely  out  of  school.  We  are 
now  channeling  this  hvely  and  spontaneous 
youthful  Interest  Into  the  classroom. 

We  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  ourselves 
as  creatures  living  on  top  of  the  ground.  We 
should  realize  that  we  are  living  at  aie  bot- 
tom of  an  ocean  of  air,  readily  navigable  in  all 
directions,  at   tremendous  sjieeds. 

It  took  cur  Pilgrim  Fathers  67  days  to  cross 
the  Atlantic.  Today,  giant  planes  hop  across 
in  less  than  10  hours.  Physically,  it  Is  the 
same  old  bad-tempered  Atlantic  Ocean,  but 
geographically  it  is  less  than  10  hours'  flying 
time. 

Everv  age  writes  its  own  geography,  and 
ours  is"  being  written  by  the  airplane.  Just  as 
medieval  geography  was  written  by  the  sail- 
ing ship. 

When  we  really  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
air  power  in  all  of  its  implications,  and  take 
advantage  of  it,  we  shall  suffer  no  more 
Pearl  Harbors. 

Air  power  raises  a  multitude  of  problems 
that  cannot  be  solved  by  two-dimensional 
thinking.  What  effect,  for  example,  is  air 
traffic  going  to  have  upon  our  railroads  and 
ocean  shipping?  What  population  shifts  are 
going  to  occur  as  a  result?  What  new  trade 
routes  and  markets  are  going  to  be  opened 
up?  What  influence  is  the  airplane  going 
to  have  upon  community  planning? 

After  this  war  there  will  be  a  phenomenal 
boom  in  flying  for  all  purposes— as  phenom- 
enal as  the  growth  of^he  automobile  and 
truck  after  the  last  war.  What  will  this 
mean  in  terras  of  traffic  control,  airports, 
landing  strips  along  highways,  radio  beams 
and  beacons,  and  other  facilities? 

Less  than  a  year  ago  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  and  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  appointed  a  Joint  advisory  com- 
mittee of  educational  and  aeronautical  ex- 
perts to  studv  the  proper  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  AJBCs  of  flying  into  the  lower 
schools.  Through  its  aviation  education 
research  projects  the  services  of  eminent  sci- 
j  entists.  geographers,  historians,  and  other 
I  specialists  were  enlisted.  The  latter  under- 
took to  prepare  teachers'  manuals  and  suit- 
able text  material  for  use  in  the  classroom. 
That  material  is  now  available  and  in  use 
in  thousands  of  schools. 

The  ultimate  success  of  the  program  de- 
pends upon  the  cooperation  of  mothers  and 
fathers  and  school  authorities.  Your  own 
local  school  authorities  will  determine  how 
much  cf  the  program  is  to  be  initiated  in 
the  classrooms  under  their  Jurisdiction. 
They  will  likewise  determine  the  specific 
wavs  in  which  it  will  be  carried  out.  It  Is 
not  arbitrary  It  is  for  local  school  boards 
to  decide  hew  far  th'^y  wish  to  go. 


But  rest  assured  aviation  Is  here  to  8t«y, 
and  it  is  as  necessary  to  learn  about  it  as  it 
was  to  learn  about  all  steps  in  improved 
Uansportation  from  Pulton's  Bteamt)oat  to 
ocean  liners,  and  from  Watt's  steam  engine 
to  stream!ined  trains 

The  educational  program  is  not  a  fad.  It  U 
an  obligation  which  we  owe  to  the  youncer 
generation.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
our  futxire  strength  lies  in  air  power  and 
our  ability  to  make  use  of  It.  We  were  the 
first  to  fly  We  have  led  in  all  aerial  develop- 
ments. We  must  not  surrender  that  leader- 
ship. With  the  coming  of  peace  our  reypon- 
Eibilltles  will  be  world-wide,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  maintain  air  communica- 
tion on  a  scale  which  dwarfs  the  imagination 
of  the  most  far-sighted. 

We  should  not  forget,  even  under  present 
circumstances,  that  we  mu!=t  l>e  preparing 
for  the  days  when  hostilities  will  cease. 
Air  training  has  become  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation,  and  air  power  will  play  as  large 
a  part  io  reconstruction  as  it  does  in  de- 
struction. In  the  future  It  will  mark  cur 
progress,  measure  cur  welfare,  and  will  be 
our  most  effective  aid  in  maintaining  the  Just 
peace  for  which  we  are  now  fighting. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON   JOSHUA  L,  JOHNS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1942 

.  'Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  telegrams 
received  by  me  pertaining  to  the  bill 
under  consideration  in  the  Hou.se  today: 

Pltmocth,  Wis.,  Sepiember  22.  1942. 
Hon.  Joshua  L.  Johns, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D    C: 
We  ask  your  support  to  Thomas  and  Hatch 
amendment  to  prlce-cclllng   bill   which  in- 
cludes farm  labor  in  determining  parity. 
Wisconsin  Cheese  Producers  Feokiutiom'. 


Fond  du  Lac,  Wis..  September  22.  1942. 
Hon.  Joshua  L.  Johns. 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C  : 
Earnestly  urg.?  your  support  amendment 
Steagall  bill  so  parity  computation  will  In- 
clude all  hired  farm  labor.  Farm  produc- 
tion falling  drastically  in  Wisconsin.  Ex- 
ceedingly heavy  rains  throughout  year  im- 
perils crop  situation.  Heavy  drain  on  farm 
labor  by  draft  boards  threatens  further  cur- 
tailment production.  Tremendous  netd  for 
prices  which  will  encourage  production  under 
strained  labor  conditions.  Amendment  to 
Steagall  bill  would  be  emergency  stand-by 
legislation.  Our  12,000  members  urge  yotir 
support. 

William  O.  PcRDur, 

General  Manager, 
Pure  Milk   Products  Cooperative. 


Bovrrn  St.  Paul,  Minn.. 

September  21,  1942. 
Congressman  Joshua  L.  Johns, 

Washington.  D.  C  : 

Representatives  16  livestock  organization* 

representing    cross    section    producing    and 

marketing  interests  met  Chicago  September 

U>.     Unanimously  agreed  inflauonary  oonuol 
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bill  should  contain  provisions  defiri  Itcly  tying 
farm  prices  and  farm  and  Industrial  wages 
together  en  equitable  basis  to  stln  ulate  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  products  Request 
you  actively  support  this  type  legislation. 

N.  K    Camszs. 
Central  Cooperative  A'srcianon. 
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our  country.     The  fact  which 
our    governmental    authorities 
properly  comprehrr  1    I  t-ir,  is 
farmers  are  absolu:  .y  umbV 
pete  in  the  labor  market.    P.: 
this  true  of  our  fami'.y-sizc  larr 
have  heretofore  hired  1,  2,  or  3 
either  help  begin  a  crop  or  to 
crop.    There  is  a  great  dispart *■ 
what  farmers  can  pay  and  wl:.. 
paid  those  who  work  on  many 
projects.    For  the  authorit;* -  ^* 
ernment  to  fail  to  underst.i:.  ; 
labor  i.<5  particularly  short  ai 
and  that  what  labor  is  availabk 
a  price  which  most  of  our 
not  pay  could  prove  quite  dis 
that  a  food  shortage  may  easil 
This  statement  is  substanti 
cent  utterances  of  Secretary  of 
ture  Claude  Wickard  and  Mr 
pleby,  of  the  Department  of 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  Incl 
Congressional  Record  two  lett 
recently    received    from    the 
Paul  V  McNutt. 
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OmCE  FOR  Emergenct  M.\NAGEMENT 
Wai  Manpowes  Comm 
Wcshingtoi.  D.  C.  September 
Hon    LiNocEY  Beckworth. 

Member  cf  Ccr^ess.  Gi'.mer 
Cevx  Mk    Beckworth:  I  am  tn 
your  telegram  of  August  25  and 
with  Interest  your  statements  to  m 
Jng  'he  situation  in  your  district 
to  a  (cared   inadequate  supply  of 
a.' 

.es  of  the  Unl: 
Emji.uym^Ki  JJcrvice,  careful  consi 
b.i:  '     'ven    to     the    farm-!ab»Tr 
t;  :t    the    country,    this 

c.Vf^.,.  iiig    uith    the    Emplovme: 
for  the  benefit  of  communit.e^  \^1 
may    Ijc   permanent   or   temporary 
for  labor  nefd.«.    Ur.d.T  our  proc 
Js  made  to  a«si5t  local  employers  cf 
In   obtaining    workfrs    to   All    pos 
vacant   by  those  who  may  have 
other  States  and  Iccalltles. 

Therefore  I  suggest  that  If  the  fei^ 
•ge  c!  n  jour  district,  your 

of  as::  :  labor  contact  the  n 

of    the    United    States   Kmploymenjt 
who  will  be  glad  to  a:ssist  them,  net 
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the  present  conditions   but   with  others   as 
they  may  develop. 

Incidentally.  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  a 
check  with  the  Employment  Service  that 
tliere  is  no  present  evidence  of  any  shortage 
in  agricultural  lalwr  throughout  the  State  of 
Texas;  in  fact,  present  Indications  are  that 
the  margin  of  such  supply  is  ample,  v^ithout 
giving  consideration  to  possible  in-migration. 

If    there    is    any    additional    Information 
which   I    can   give   you   in    this   connection, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

Paul  V.  McNutt,  Chairmaii. 


Office  for  Emergency  Manaceme^tt, 

War  Manpower  Commission', 
Washington.  D.  C,  September  14.  1042. 
Hon    LiNDLEY  Beckworth, 

Hou^e  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D    C. 

Dear  Mr  Beckworth;  I  have  read  with  in- 
terest your  note  to  me  of  September  6,  in 
which  you  call  my  attention  to  a  situation 
existing  in  certain  localities  in  your  district 
where  apparently  aWe-bodied  people  are  not 
working,  but  presumably  are  being  taken  care 
of  by  some  agency  of  the  Government. 

Frankly.  I  know  of  nothing  which  I  or 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  can  do  to 
correct  a  situation  such  as  you  describe,  since 
of  course  this  Commission  has  been  given  no 
authority  to  control  the  working  habits  of 
individuals.  If.  however,  such  Idle  Individ- 
uals are  within  the  draft-age  limits,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  local  boards  would  take 
that  fact  into  consideration  in  their  classifi- 
cations for  military  service. 

Also,  if  it  Is  true  that  potential  workers  are 
Idle  because  they  are  obtaining  suppwrt 
through  welfare  agencies,  it  would  seem  such 
agencies  would  appreciate  having  knowledge 
of  the  facts  and  would  govern  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. 

Just  what  should  or  can  be  done  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  quite  naturally  concerns  you  and 
all  of  us  having  at  heart  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  While  the  functions  of  this 
Commission  dc  not  include  checking  up  on 
people  and  other  such  direct  action,  we  en- 
deavor through  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  to  assist  and  encourage  the  full 
and  effective  use  of  all  available  manpower, 
Including  many  who  because  of  lack  of  op- 
portunity, age  or  sex  have  never  before  par- 
ticipated fully  in  national  production.  Fur- 
ther, ws  hope  that  through  publicity  and 
public  opinion  such  a  situation  as  you  de- 
scribe cannot  long  |Bist  anjTvhere 
SiJicerely. 

P.wv  V   McNutt.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  I  desire  to  include  a 
statement  which  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  March  27.  1942. 

Shortage  or  Farm  Labor 
(Extension    of    remarks    of    Hon.    Linbley 
Beckworth  of  Texas  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Friday.  March  27,  1942) 
Mr.   BEVKwoRTtf.  Mr.  Speaker,  cne  cf  the 
serious  problems  currently  facing  the  farmers 
of   this  country   Is   that   of   procuring   farm 
labor.     I  herewith  Include  in  the  Record  two 
significant  letters  and  a  memorandum  on  this 
subject. 

Dep.vrtment  or  AcRictT-ruRE. 

Office  of  Agricultural 

Defense  Relations. 
Washington.  Janua^  12. 1942. 
Hon   Lindley  Beckworth, 

House  of  Representatives. 
De-vr  Mr.  Beckworth:  In  accordance  with 
our  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  other  day.  we  are  attaching  some 
statements  which  outline  briefly  steps  toiicn 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  assist 
farmers  m  agrlculuraJ  war  production.    Tlie 


attachments  consist  of  a  statement  sent  by 
General  Hershey  to  all  Selective  Service  local 
boards,  which  outlines  the  policy  of  that  or- 
ganization In  regard  to  deferment  'of  farm 
workers.  The  second  attachment  is  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  which  you  might  wish  to 
use  In  advising  your  constituents  what  steps 
are  being  taken  to  assist  in  the  farm-labor 
problems  which  they  may  experience  In 
1942. 

Tlie  great  expansion  of  our  armed  forces 
and  the  comparable  expansion  of  war  Indus- 
tries will  require  a  great  many  readjustments 
on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  In  spite  of  all  of 
the  steps  which  may  be  taken,  there  no  doubt 
will  be  individual  cases  of  hardships  result- 
ing from  the  changed  conditions.  We  hope, 
of  course,  that  these  can  be  maintained  at  a 
minimum  and  we  believe  that  our  people 
will  be  able  to  reach  the  expanded  production 
in  both  agriculture  and  munitions  that  will 
be  reuqired  to  gain  a  victory  in  cur  war 
effort. 

It  is  our  desire  to  do  everything  possible 
in  the  situations  which  ycu  called  to  cur 
attention  and  we  hope  that  wc  may  have 
your  further  suggestions  along  this  line. 
Please  call  upon  us  in  any  way  in  v^hich  we 
can  be  of  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  J.  Rogers, 
Chief,  Division  of  Labor 

and  Rural  Indusirics. 


department  o."  agriculture. 

Office  of  Agricultural 

Defense  Relations. 
Washington,  January  17,  1942. 
Hon   Lindley  Beckworth. 
Hcu^e  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr  Beckworth:  Problems  cf  farm 
labor  supply  have  undoubtedly  become  In- 
creasingly critical  with  expanded  munitions 
production  and  Increases  in  cur  armed 
forces  necessary  in  this  war  emergency.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  aware  of  the 
labor  supply  problems  confronting  farmers 
engaged  in  the  food  production  program  and 
is  giving  continuous  consideration  to  them. 
In  accordance  with  your  request.  I  am  briefly 
outlining  below  several  positive  steps  which 
have  been  taken  by  the  Department  to  help 
farmers  find  workers. 

Tlie  United  States  Employment  Service  is 
expanding  Its  farm  placement  facilities  to 
perform  more  efficiently  its  function  of  re- 
cruiting and  placing  available  workers  In 
farm  Jobs.  Specialists  in  farm-Job  problems 
are  being  designated  in  each  of  the  Nations 
1.500  full-time  local  employment  offices  and 
in  the  State  and  regional  offices.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  State  and  county  labor  sub- 
committees to  assist  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice These  committees  are  made  up  of  farm- 
ers and  governmental  agencies  that  are  con- 
cerned with  farm  labor  supply.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  subcommittees  to  de- 
termine and  analyze  the  specific  problems  In 
their  areas  and  to  make  plans  for  securing 
fuU  utilization  cf  farm  workers  and  t;ipping 
new  sources  wh^re  necessary. 

Prcjcct  leaders  have  teen  directed  to 
hasten  the  return  of  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration workers  to  private  Jobs.  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration  workers  must  accept  pri- 
vate employment  meeting  standard  condi- 
tions In  the  community.  Projects  In  rural 
areas  are  being  closed  down  where  it  is  neces- 
sary and  feasible.  All  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration workers  have  registered  with  the  Em- 
ployment Service.  Somewhat  similar  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  regard  to 
the  National  Youth  Adniinlstraticn  and  per- 
sons on  rolls  of  local  welfare  agencies.  In 
addition,  farm  labor  subcommittees  have 
worked  with  the  employment  offices  tn  secur- 
ing registries  of  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents. Civilian  Conservation  Corps  workers. 
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women,  urban  unemplcyrcl  fu- ^  •;  ■  r  cr^-ip^ 
available  for  temporary  o:  v.  ..r-ar.jui.o  :,.r:n 
work.  Farmers  :n  your  area  should  wr :•-  :  . 
or  call  at  the  nearest  local  office  of  the  li.\... 
Employment  Service  for  aid  In  securing  farm 
help. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  r.  p.'^  - 
sented  on  the  labor  siipnlv  committees  ^i 
the  Office  of  P- -.ci:,c'.:i..v.  Manf»gem''iit.  In 
this  manner,  agiicuiiure  receives  Joint  con- 
sideration with  other  defense  Industries  as 
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copy  of  the  Selective  S«r\;re 
deferment  of  "necessa:  v  nu  :j 
ricultural  :,r-]y:-.--  -,-  ;:••.{  :.. 
occupation  .!   de;er;r.c:r_    \::  d 
lions  may  be  made  by  hot  1 ;  : ; 
hlsempl'  ver  hv  wTiitor.  ptaii  : 
board.     The  G.-\'  r:  :i!>  wr    appcii 
local  t   ;".rri  nit-a  w  .'.'.  adv;.  ■    >•■  ; 
cedur"    >■.:.:'.    c:    il  '■>    pi-^r.  d'l:" 
the  h.  <i!d  of  apperiN  i:   ::',..■    b 
sary 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  :^-  alsc  eiv- 
Ing  consideration  to  programs  for  liouiing 
of  farm  workers,  which  Is  of  major  impor- 
tance both  In  securing  farn.  workr:.-  and  in 
retaining  them  on  far:.  \<    -k 

I  hope  that  this  Inf'  -na-  n  will  assist  In 
giving  you  a  picture  of  v  t  -he  Government 
Is  doing  to  help  alleviate  farm  labor  problems 
and  that  you  may  secure  direct  assistance 
through  your  local  employment  office. 
Sincerely, 

W.  J   Rogers. 
Chief,  Divi<!i07i  of  Labor 

and  Rural  Industries. 


National  He.^dquartfjrs. 
Sklbctive  ServIce  System, 
Washington.  D.  C,  December  4.  1941. 
Memorandum  to  all  State  directors. 
Subject:   "Necessary  men"  engaged  In  agri- 
cultural activities. 

The  following  statement  U  based  on  Infor- 
mation received  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture: 


F    ri.;nT\:N;    .M'.RT!  TlT^-r^L   pgOD- 

V»:,      NM      !■}'•;  S-T     'Ki-GRAM 


I.     TNT.  'HT  'N-    F 

CCTS   TO    th; 

(a)  General.  f\x>U  ai.vi  :.k,«.:  us  :..ands  for 
United  States  ccnsvunption  and  for  pur- 
chases under  lease-lend  call  for  expansion 
of  production  of  certain  agricultural  com- 
modities as  a  vital  part  of  the  national  de- 
fense produrtion  program. 

(b)  Con,!.,  d.i  ^  oi  the  greatest  impwr- 
tance:  T.i  ^f  <  M.JiiOdities  which  require 
greatest  err.  i':^  rr:  ;i.  production  or  in  which 
gfreatest  diilimiiy    :.    er-irtne  expansion  may 
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:.'"0,~         ii.i,     (,:',.Lii.    li.tiua- 
i :  u.'pe:.tine  and  resinous    r 
■--!     iieiiip,    6Cybcn".<:,     pea::'.'--      f,;r:.r 
Jct.'.-ane.  con::'.^'.-r::M   vf.  •  ih:m"^    ■,.,;- 
.t.'    s.  sheep  and  lambs. 
I:i(  prxzuction  of  the  above  product*  may 
be  considered  as  having  distinct  Importance 
In  the  national  agricultural  production  pro- 
gram. 

IT      ;\'P    RTANCF   OF   CERTAIN    PARTICULAR    ENTm- 

r.  ;  .  s  TO  the  national   dffense  agricttl- 

TURAL    PRODUCTION    PROT^  -    ■ 

It  should  be  recognized  uuit  great  variation 
In  the  size  and  purpose  of  agricultural  enter- 
prises ^reates  a  great  variation  In  the  Im- 
portance of  particular  agricultural  enter- 
prises producing  the  same  commodity.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  considering  claims  for  occupa- 
tional deferment  based  on  agricultural  pur- 
suits, local  boards  should  give  full  consid- 
eration to  the  question  of  whether  the 
registrant  Is  employed  on  a  farm  or  other 
agricultural  enterprise  which:  (a)  Produces  a 
substantial  amount  of  food  or  fibers  described 
In  subparagraphs  (b)  and  {C)  above,  and 
(b)  markets  a  major  portion  of  these  prod- 
ucts. 

III.  importance  or  certain  skills  to 

PAKTic-:':.i,Fi    i  ,\  TVY.  ;t  :,^ks 

(a)  In  addition  to  consideration  of  the 
Importance  of  the  product  and  of  the  enter- 
prise, as  ■■  ;:  fvi  in  paragraphs  I  and  II 
above,  du'  c  ii-;;.  r.ition  must  also  he  given 
to  the  relative  Importance  of  the  Individual 
skill  of  the  registrant  to  the  particular  en- 
terprise. 

(b)  Although  some  of  the  tasks  Involved 
In  production  of  agricultural  commodities  are 
done  by  relatively  unskilled  workers,  certain 
agricultural  occupations  require  sklUed  tech- 
nicians employed  on  a  year-around  t)asls  who 
may  qualify  as  "necessary  men"  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraphs  350-3.S3  of  Selective 
Service  Regulations.  Great  variation  In  types 
and  methods  of  agriculture  make  It  Impos- 
sible to  present  clear-cut  occupational  class- 
ifications In  agrlctilture  similar  to  those  In 
Industry  However,  certain  standards  some- 
what comparable  to  those  applied  In  other 
fields  may  be  used  In  Judging  agrlculrural 
cases  of  occupational  deferment.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  local  boards  to  determine  for 
their  particular  localities  what  types  oi  In- 
dividual skills  meet  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs 350-353 

(c)  Certain  Individuals,  while  not  em- 
ployed by  a  single  farm  or  agricultural  plant. 
are  In  service  occupations  essential  to  agri- 
cultural operation?  and  may.  therefore,  prop- 
erly be  considered  for  occupational  defer- 
ment If  It  is  found  that  they  meet  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraphs  350-353. 

IV.  ASEA  DIFTEKSNCES  in  AVAILABILITT  or  tABOR 
SCTPLT 

Although  a  substantial  decrease  In  the  sup- 
ply of  agricultural  workers  throughout  the 
Nation,  together  with  increased  difficulty  of 
securing  farm  machinery,  has  caused  some 
operators  to  cut  production,  such  shortages 
have  not  occtirred  uniformly  throughout  the 
country.  Farm  labor  stringencies  during  the 
summer  of  1941  have  varied  from  area  to  area. 
On  the  basis  of  an  index  of  supply  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  demand  as  of  October  1. 
1941,  major  geographic  areas  may  be  ranked 
In  the  following  order,  beginning  with  the 
area  with  the  smallest  supply  of  workers: 

(1)  New  England  (greatest  relative  short- 
age); (2)  Middle  Atlantic,  (3)  East  North 
Central,  (4i  Mountain.  (5)  West  North  Cen- 
tral, (6)  South  Atlantic.  (7)  East  South 
Central.  (8)  Pacific,  and  (9)  West  South  Cen- 
tral (least  relative  shortage).  The  areas  In 
which  greatest  difficulties  In  securing  labor 
have  been  experienced  during  1941  correspond 
roughly  with  the  areas  In  which  a  major  por- 
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tlon   of  the  agricultural    products  listed   In 

pi'  .t."pph  I,  above,  m-j"  br  pr  kIl:-  d. 
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*ie  local  board  has  the  problem  of  deciding 
v...vther   or   nut    an   Individ-:;'.    Hrriculttiral 
worker  Is  so  necessary  to  so  n   .    :     :  the  agri- 
cultural program  which  Is  In  Uie  Interest  of 
national  defense,  that  he  should  be  deferred 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  350-353  of 
the  regulations.    This  problem  should  be  ap- 
proached with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  con- 
siderations described  above.  I.  e.: 
(a)   Importance  of  the  product. 
Importance  of  the  enterprise. 
Importance  of  the  skill. 
Relative  labor  shortage  In  the  are*. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lswis  B.  HaiSKKT. 

Director. 
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Wednesday.  September  23,  1942 

Mr.  cr.uw  ;  lil  R.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
thoughtlui  Americans  were  disliirbed  to 
learn  that  certain  dangerous  radicals, 
who  believe  In  the  overthrow  of  our 
Government,  are  endeavoring  to  defeat 
Congressmen  Stefan  and  Curtis,  trusted 
public  servants.  A  news  article  appeared 
in  the  Nebraska  State  Journal  stating 
the  following: 

The  Union  for  Democratic  Action  took  a 
definite  stand  Monday  on  the  Nebraska  can- 
didates for  Congress,  following  a  conference 
between  Howaid  Y.  Williams  of  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  Midwest  director,  and  farm,  latxir. 
and  political  leaders  In  Lincoln.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams announced:  "Voters  of  Nebraska  are 
to  be  congratulated."  he  said,  "on  their  defeat 
of  Congressman  Corra  for  the  Senw  a  • 
feel  that  Congressmen  Curtis  and  :  » i  n 
should  be  defeated   in   November." 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  took  it  upon  •  •  <  if  to 
find  out  who  this  Union  for  LKUiUc ratio 
Action  was.  I  find  that  this  is  a  radical 
organization  that  ?  "!«"n  investigated 
by  the  United  Sta'<  (i  rrnment.  Re- 
port No.  2277  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives carries  the  findings  of  the  Dies 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
concerning  the  Union  for  Democratic 
Action.  This  oflBcial  Government  report 
says: 

The  Union  for  Democratic  Action,  In  col- 
laboration with  the  New  Republic,  recently 
published  a  32-page  document  entitled  "A 
Congress  To  Win  the  War  "  The  union  sn- 
nounced  Its  plans  to  print  and  circulate  a 
minimum  of  1.000,000  copi» '  '  '  -his  document. 

Parenthetically,  it  mny  t.  ^hid  thst  Mal- 
colm Cowley,  on»-  '  *•  editors  of  the  New 
R'-rublic,  published  a  volume  of  poetry  In 
}-■  uary  of  this  year  in  which  volume  b* 
df-cribed  enthusiastically  the  capture  of 
the  Capitol  In  WaUilngton  by  a  revolutionary 
mob. 
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The    extraordinary   attack    upiln 
made    by    the    df:>cument    of    the 
Democratic  Action,  becomes 
uhen   the  Identities  of  those  w 
the  union  are  exposed. 

This    vituperative     and    scurrjl 
search  council  of  the  Union  for 
Action.      The    union's    research 
headed    by    Lewis    Corey,    descr 
luiion  3    literature    as    its    resea 
Who  Is  Lewis  Corey? 

In  the  first  place,  Lewis  Core; 
real  name  of   the  man  who 
of  research  director  of  the  Unio 
cratlc  Action.    For  many  years, 
now   calls   himself   Lewis   Corey 
in    the   International    Communist 
Louis  Fraina.    Why  Fraina  has  n 
ed    to   conceal    hi^    true    identity 
name  of  Lewis  Corey,  we  do  noi 
know.    We  do  know  from  several 
vestigation    of    the     Communist 
however,     that     It    Is    a    commf) 
among  Communists,  as  among 
attempt  to  avoid  recognition  by 
aliases.     At  any  rate,  the  entire 
world  Is  well  aware  of  the  fact  tl 
who  now  goes  by  the  name  of 
was  known  for  years  as  Louis  Fra 
ting    forth    Corey's    record    In 
pai  jgraphs,  we  shall  refer  to  hi 
In  the  committee's  files.  Lcuis 
oft-recurring   name   and    there   i 
no  question  about  the  fact  that 
•who  now  poses  as  Lewis  Corey, 
gether  fitting  that  an  organizat 
the    Union   for    Democratic    Acti 
pretenses  concerning  democracy 
ploy  a  man  of  the  character  of 

While   it    is    definitely    known 
Fraina.  alias  Lewis  Corey,  travelejd 
and  other  parts  of  the  world 
the  records  of  the  State  Depart 
show  that  Corey  or  Fraina  had  a 
either  of  those  names.    Tl^.e  pres' 
dence  is  that  Corey,  alias  Frair.n 
port    in    yet    another   name      T 
same  offense  for  which  Earl  Brow 
to  the  penitentiary  for  4   years 
the  statute  of  limitations  has  run 
offense,   but    perhaps   the   Union 
cratic  Action  will  step  forward 
public  under  what  name  Fraina 
director,  obtained  his  fraudulent 
Better  than  anyone  else.  Louis 
the  characterization  of  the 
munlst    in  the  Western   Hemispli 
first  Communist  convention  held  : 
ern  Hemisphere  was  convened  in 
September  1.  1919.     The  assem 
elected  Louis  Fraina  as  their 
man.     At  that  convention — a 
which    is    In    the    files    of    our 
Fraina  assumed  the  leading  role 
up  a  program  for  the  overthrow  of 
States    Government      Among    th£ 
that  first  Communist  convention's 
a  plank  written  personally  by  Frail 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Participation  In  parliamentary 
which  in  the   general   struggle  of 
tariat  is  of  secondary  importance, 
purpose  of   revolutionary   propag 
Inasmuch  as  Fraina  has  now  < 
American    parliamentary    canipai 
as   the   research   director   of    the 
Democratic  Action,  it  is  enlighten 
his  own  words  describing  the  purr^i 
campaigns. 

Louis    Fraina    was    the    first 
editor    in    the    United    States, 
quarters  In  Boston,  Fraina  edited 
lutionary   Age.    a    magazine    dev 
overthrow  of  the  L'nited  States 
In   an   issue  of  his  magazine 
1919.  Fraina   called  for  "the  ann 
the  frauduleu:  democracy  of  the 
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tary  system  "     The   early   issues  of  Fraina's 
magazine  are  in  the  files  of  our  committee. 

Louis  Fraina  served  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  luternationaL  His 
Communist  activities  extended  to  many 
countries  For  a  period  of  time,  he  was  sta- 
tioned in  Berlin.  Lenin  commissioned 
Fraina  to  go  to  Mexico  to  organize  a  Com- 
munist revoluticn. 

In  1932,  after  Fraina  had  already  assumed 
the  name  of  Corey,  he  participated  In  the 
election  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
munist party's  candidates,  William  Z.  Foster 
and  James  W.  Ford. 

In  1934,  Fraina  published  his  most  im- 
portant book.  The  Decline  of  American 
Capitalism.  Tie  volume  appeared  under  the 
name  of  Lewij  Corey.  Fraina's  conclusion. 
Incorporated  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  600 
page  book,  was  stated  as  follows: 

"American  c  vilization  depends  upon  Com- 
munist revolution,  and,  given  the  dominant 
economic  position  of  the  United  States,  the 
victory  of  the  American  working  class  wUl 
make  a  mighty  contribution  to  the  building 
of  world  socialism  and  a  new  world  civiliza- 
tion." 

Fraina  Is  no:  the  only  leader  of  the  Union 
for  Democratic  Action  who  has  tried  to  con- 
ceal his  tme  Identity  under  a  new  name. 
Listed  on  the  union's  letterhead  as  a  .spon- 
sor of  the  organization  Is  one  J.  B.  8.  Hard- 
man.  Hardman's  real  name  is  Jacob  Salut- 
zky,  born  in  Grodno,  Russia.  Like  Fraina, 
Salutzicy  was  once  a  nationally  prominent 
leader  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States. 

In  later  year;;  Salutzky.  alias  Hardman,  was 
a  leader  of  an  organization  known  as  the 
Conference  for  E>rogressive  Labor  Action.  The 
program  of  thi;;  organization,  in  whose  writ- 
ing Salutzky  had  a  major  part,  called  for 
the  destruction  of  the  "sham  democracy"  of 
the  United  States.  The  publicly  avowed  pur- 
pose of  the  org;anlzation  in  which  Salutzky 
was  a  national  executive  committeeman  con- 
tained the  following: 

"It  aims  to  inspire  the  workers  to  take  con- 
trol of  industry  and  government,  abolish  the 
present  capitalist  system,  and  build  a  work- 
ers' republic. ' 

Even  though  the  majority  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Union  for  Democratic  Action  do  not 
have  records  like  those  of  Fraina  and  Salut- 
zky, most  of  them  have  collaborated  more  or 
less  extensively  with  the  front  organizations 
of  the  Communist  Party.  In  addition  to  this 
revealing  fact,  many  of  the  Union  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  leaders  have  written  books  ex- 
pounding their  views  on  politics  and  eco- 
nomics. These  books  give  uniform  evidence 
of  the  Marxist  or  near-Marxist  views  of  their 
authors.  For  example,  Remhold  Niebuhr, 
chairman  of  the  Union  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, has  been  a  prolific  exponent  of  Marxist 
philosophy.  In  his  book.  Reflections  on  the 
End  of  an  Era.  Niebuhr  declares: 

"For  the  next  decades  those  who  desire  to 
make  a  moral  choice  between  the  semi- 
moral  alternatives  of  politics  must  make  a 
choice  between  hyprocrisy  and  vengeance." 

This  is  the  very  essence  of  the  shady 
morality  of  Karl  Marx,  and  Niebuhr  makes 
It  clear  that  his  choice  Is  for  the  side  of 
vengeance.  Niebuhr  throws  further  light 
upon  his  Marxist  philosophy  by  his  state- 
ment that  "the  Old  World  which  hid?s  Its 
injustices  behind  the  forms  cf  Justice  Is 
embattled  with  i  New  World  which  expresses 
Its  protest  aga  nst  Injtistice  in  vindictive 
terms."  All  of  vrhich  means,  in  simpler  lan- 
guage, that  Nieliuhr  elects  the  vengeance  of 
the  new  Socialis:  order  in  preference  to  what 
he  calls  the  hj-p'Ocrisy  of  the  capitalist  ord- 
der.  Niebuhr  has  been  the  secretary  of  an 
organization  which  called  itself  the  United 
Christian     Cour.cil     for     Democracy.     That 


organization's  platform  included  the  fol'ow- 
ing  explicit  references  to  the  American 
system : 

"We  reject  the  profit-seeking  economy  and 
the  capitalistic  way  of  lile  with  Its  private 
ownership  of  the  things  upon  which  the 
lives  of  all  depend. 

"We  propose  to  support  the  necessary  polit- 
ical and  economic  action  to- implement  taese 
alms  " 

So  far  as  the  head  of  the  Union  for  Demo- 
cratic Action.  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  unmistakably  clear  en  what  basis 
he  proposes  to  carry  out  his  desired  purge 
of  Congress.  In  the  light  of  his  voluminous 
writings  and  his  political  affiliations.  It  be- 
comes farcical  for  Niebuhr  to  assert  or  imply 
that  he  merely  desires  "a  Congress  to  win 
the  war."  What  Niebuhr  and  his  associates 
want  Is  a  Congress  that  will  not  interfere 
with  their  schemes  for  social  revolution. 

Thomas  R.  Amlie,  director  of  the  Washing- 
ton Bureau  cf  the  Union  for  Democratic 
Action,  has  made  his  own  position  with  re- 
spect to  parliamentary  procedures  emphati- 
cally clear.  In  an  article  entitled  "The  Col- 
lapse of  Capitalism,"  Amlie  publicly  re- 
nounced three  things:  Liberalism,  gradual- 
Ism,  and  constitutional  means  as  instruments 
for  obtaining  the  economic  and  political 
changes  which  he  deems  desirable.  On  the 
subject  of  liberalism,  Amlie  wrote:  "I  have 
always  considered  myself  a  liberal — at  lijast 
until  a  year  and  a  half  or  2  years  ago." 

Amlie  proceeded  thereupon  to  attack  the 
premises  and  procedures  of  the  so-ca.led 
"gradualists."  the  persons  who  desire  to  bring 
abctJt  the  end  of  private  ownership  In  the 
means  of  production  by  a  gradual  encroach- 
ment of  public  ownership,  until  finally  the 
whole  system  of  private  ownership  and  free 
enterprise  has  been  eliminated.  Amlie  called 
specific  attention  to  the  failures  of  the  Euro- 
pean Social  Democrats  to  do  away  with  cap- 
italism by  their  gradualist  program.  AmLe's 
own  exact  langupge  is  as  clear  as  anything 
could  be  on  this  question.  "The  Social  Dem- 
ocrats," he  wrote,  "will  never  be  able  to  ad- 
minister the  'coup  de  grace."  They  are  con- 
genital parliamentarians."  Of  course,  that  is 
precisely  what  all  the  Communists  have  said 
about  gradualism,  social  democracy,  find 
parliamentarism  a  thousand  times  over  since 
the  inception  of  the  Communist  movement. 
Whether  Amlie  is  a  Communist  or  not.  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  views,  as  expres.;ed 
by  himself,  on  these  tremendously  important 
political  and  economic  questions  coincided 
perfectly  with  the  views  of  the  Communbts. 
His  unconcealed  scorn  for  Social  Democrats 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  "congenital  par- 
liamentarians" is  a  direct  attack  on  the  par- 
liamentary or  legislative  branch  of  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

Before  concluding  the  article  from  wh^h 
we  are  quoting.  Amlie  took  his  stand  four 
square  on  the  side  of  revolution  as  opposed  to 
constitutional  methods  of  change.  "The 
question  arises,"  he  wrote,  "whether  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind  could  be  carried  out  by 
constitutional  political  means.  Very  frankly 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  change  will  be 
brought  about  by  orderly  constituticiial 
means  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  thoroughly  investi- 
gating this  Union  for  Democratic  Action, 
which  Mr.  Howard  Y.  Williams  repre- 
sents, and  which  seeks  to  defeat  Co:i- 
gressraan  Stefan  and  Congressman  Cu.h- 
Tis.  the  Dies  committee  said: 

The  only  pcsslble  conclusion  which  can  oe 
drawn  from  the  union's  position  Is  that  It 
belongs  to  that  relatively  small  group  ot 
radicals  who  are  trying  to  use  the  war  emer- 
gency to  advance  their  own  revolutionary 
programs  within  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  t^.r.-  pnnted  in 
the  Appendix  of  th^^  Recof?  a  ftt^'mp, 
powerful,  and  elcxjuent  adarLS..  at.;vcred 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  .=;:,] ATHER.s:  b'f'>ri  i:.r  D' i7:ocratic 
State  c  ■r.\rn-i(i:':  ;v  T:.-,-^  n,  N.  J.,  on 
Tuesday,  Sepien-.b-  r  :j    1h4J 

There  being  no  oDjecUon.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
convention,  my  first  word  is  a  word  of  grati- 
tude, gratitude  to  those  who  have  made  it 
possible  that  I  be  the  standard  bearer  of  the 
Democracy  of  New  Jersey  for  reelection  to 
the  Senate  of  tlie  United  States  in  the  most 
perilous  hour  of  our  country's  life.  This 
honor  I  have  had  In  full  measure  for  6  long, 
full,  fruitful  years,  but  the  responsibilities 
that  face  via  In  the  coming  days  and  years 
are  even  greater  than  those  we  have  passed 
through  during  the  past  6  years.  No  power  of 
reason  or  logic  can  fathom  the  great  prob- 
lems and  ct)stacles  we  have  yet  to  over- 
come, but  I  say  to  you.  unhesitatingly,  that  I 
face  the  future  with  hope,  courage,  and  faith 
under  the  wise  leadership  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  great  task  that  will 
be  Imposed  upon  the  Senators  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  not  only 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  but  for  the 
consummation  of  the  peace.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's Ideal  of  80  years  ago  may  be  applied 
without  reservation  to  these  times.  My  ref- 
erence is  to  his  Idea  of  changing  horses 
crossing  streams;  for  if  there  was  ever  a 
period  in  the  life  of  the  United  States  when 
the  currents  were  uncertain  It  Ls  now.  If 
there  was  ever  a  time  when  the  hands  of 
the  Presidency  have  to  be  upheld  In  order 
to  fortify  our  fighting  forces  and  guarantee 
the  largest  measure  of  cooperation,  it  Is  now. 
We  either  win  or  lose  this  war  with  the 
Presidents  leadership. 

We  have  seen,  however,  a  great  Illustration 
of  coordination,  unrivaled  In  our  political  his- 
tory, during  the  past  2  years.  Mr.  WUlkle. 
who  opposed  Franklin  D.  Roosivelt  as  the 
nominee  of  the  Republican  Party  In  1940.  has 
gone  along  In  the  foreign  policy,  of  the  prose- 
cution of  this  war  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  advisers  100  percent  in  accordance  with 
our  leaders.  Today  Mr.  Willkle  traverses  the 
earth  on  a  confidential  mission  of  great  im- 
portance, and  he  does  It  with  a  dignity  and  a 
clarity  that  stand  foursquare  to  the  four 
winds  of  the  earth,  symbolizing  as  he  does 
that  partisanship  melts  like  snow  before  the 
sun  when  the  honor  of  our  country  Is  im- 
periled by  brute  force.  And  what  Is  so  of  Mr. 
WUlkle  Is  Identically  true  of  Senator  McNart, 
his  running  mate  for  the  'Vice  Presidency,  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  one  cf  my 
best  and  closest  friends  in  the  United  Statfs 
Senate.  In  other  words,  if  politics  In  this 
crisis  Is  not  adjourned  its  leadership  has 
dimmed  out  so  that  we  can  rise  and  conse- 
earate  ourselves  to  the  wninintj  of  the  war  and 


the  conservation  of  our  institutions  as  a  way 
of  life  for  all  freemen  to  follow. 

Now  at  the  outset  let  me  be  frank  and  hon- 
est with  you  people  of  the  State  of  New- 
Jersey.  I  have  nc  glowing  promises  to  make,  I 
have  no  sparkling  record  to  point  to.  1  make 
but  one  promise  today,  I  promise  to  go  back 
to  Washington  and  help  President  Rooeeveli 
win  the  war  as  quickly  as  possible  and  then 
I  promise  to  help  write  a  peace  that  will  re- 
flect the  attitude  of  the  masses  instead  of 
reflecting  the  attitude  of  economic  imperial- 
ism. 

And,  therefore.  I  would  say  to  this  conven- 
tion today— we  can  win  tins  battle  to  re-elect 
me  to  the  United  States  Senate  on  my  rec- 
ord—a liberal,  progressive  record — a  record 
advocating  preparedness,  a  record  of  sympa- 
thetic undersUnding  for  labor,  a  record 
which  helped  to  mold  the  President's  foreign 
policy  that  every  American  approves  today. 
Wiih  this  record,  my  friends,  plus  a  platform 
with  one  plank,  containing  one  sentence, 
namely,  "Let's  win  the  war,"  we  can  wiji 
this  battle  and  return  the  industrialist  bully, 
the  multi-millionaire  from  upper  Montclair, 
the  labor  baiter,  "Cash  on  the  Barrelhead 
Albert,"  Mr.  Hawkes.  to  his  Wall  Street 
friends. 

You  lovers  of  history  will  recall  that,  in  the 
years  of  the  1930's,  the  Industrialist  bullies  of 
America  ganged  up  under  the  heading  of  the 
Manufacturers  Association,  for  the  purp>ose  of 
destroying  organized  labor,  for  the  purpose 
of  practicing  labor  espionage,  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  labor's  right  to  bargain  collec- 
tively, for  the  purpose  of  hiring  spies,  namely, 
the  Pinkerton  Agency,  to  spy  on  labor  and 
disrupt  organized  labor.  This  unholy  and 
unlawful  alliance  to  destroy  labor  was  fi- 
nanced by  the  Industrialist  bullies  of  the 
country:  and  who  do  you  suppose,  was  one 
of  the  heaviest  contributors,  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  this  effort  to  destroy  labor? 
None  other  than  the  Republican  Party's 
nominee,  of  last  week,  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  one  Albert  W.  Hawkes.  president  of 
Congoleum.  Kearny,  N  J.  This  outrage 
against  labor,  my  friends,  became  so  abu- 
sive, so  outrageous,  so  destructive  of  human 
life,  that  something  had  to  Xk  done  about  it. 
So.  in  1939,  the  Senate  of  the  United  Sutes 
pas.sed  Senate  resolution  No.  266.  authorizing 
an  Investigation  of  the  violations  of  the  right 
of  labor  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collec- 
tively, and  the  report  filed  with  the  Senate 
by  Senator  La  Follttte,  as  chairman,  reveals 
the  startling  and  shameful  facts  that  one 
Albert  W  Hawkes.  the  industrialist  bully,  the 
president  of  Congoleum,  contributed  H2.800 
In  cash,  and  acted  as  one  of  the  directors  of 
this  outrage  against  labor.  This  report,  filed 
by  Senator  La  FoLLrrrr.  my  friends,  also  shows 
that  in  1936.  one  Albert  W.  Hawkes.  president 
of  Congoleum,  used  the  Pinkerton  Agency  to 
spy  on  his  own  labor. 

Having  failed  In  his  effort  to  corrupt  and 
destroy  labor  with  his  oil-cloth  money,  'fee 
now  moves  Into  the  political  arena,  and  buys 
himself  a  Republican   nomination. 

Was  It  not,  my  friends.  Indeed  strange  and 
sad,  that,  during  the  Republican  primary 
campaign  for  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Repu'olican  candidates — Wilson,  Bower.  Biehl, 
and  others — the  Republican  leaders  In  Pas- 
saic and  other  counties — charged  openly  that 
"Cash  on  the  Barrelhead  Albert,"  the  multi- 
millionaire from  Upper  Montclair.  Mr. 
Hawkes.  was  buying  the  nomination,  but — 
on  the  night  of  the  election — when  the  re- 
turns came  in — when  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  was  amazed 
and  shocked  at  the  nomination  of  Aliaert  W. 
Hawkes,  a  result  which  proved  beyond  the 
question  of  doubt,  the  truth  of  their  charge, 
they  all  shut  up  like  clams,  and  not  one  of 
them  has  the  courage,  the  backbone,  the 
high,  pure  motive  of  good  government,  bet- 
ter democracy,  to  come  forward  today  and 


help  prove  the  truth  of  their  charge,  vhlch 
every  man,  wiman,  and  chUd  In  the  8ut« 
knows  to  l)e  true — namely,  that  Mr.  Alberi  W. 
Hawkes  did  buy  the  Republican  conunation 
to  the  United  States  Senate  last  Tuesday. 
Or.  maybe.  It  was  his  charm,  his  political  and 
personal  magnetism,  tliat  capiivHting  per- 
sonality of  his.  that  won  the  nomiuation  for 
him?     What  do  you  think? 

This  gentleman  with  the  millions,  from 
Upper  Montclair.  has  joined  the  shameful 
company  of  that  little  band  of  evU  men — 
Newberry.  Vare.  Smith,  and  others— who  at- 
tempted to  buy  thoir  way  into  the  United 
Sutes  Senate,  but  were  stopped,  by  tlie  Sen- 
ate Itself,  at  the  Senate  dour.  I  can  promise 
you  here  today,  my  friends,  that  while  the 
groundwork  is  now  being  laid,  Mr.  Hawkes 
will  not  have  to  be  stopped  at  the  Senate 
door,  because  with  your  help,  I'm  going  to 
stop  him  at  the  polls,  ou  November  3 

There  are  those  in  New  Jersey  who  persist 
In  closing  their  e\cs  to  the  facts  and  to  the 
record  made  in  this  Nation  in  the  lust  10 
years.  We  have  teen  the  overthrow  of  the 
dictatorship  ot  economic  Impenahsm  from 
the  day  when  the  hand  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  was  raised  before  his  Ood  to  take 
tlie  oath  for  the  first  ttrm  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  economic  life  of  this  country, 
when  two-thirds  of  our  people  were  not  only 
bankrupt,  but  were  half  surved.  half  naked, 
and  unsheltered. 

The  day  of  this  old  order  has  gone  with  the 
wind,  but  1  say  to  you  that  if  it  is  ever  within 
the  remotest  possibility  for  my  adversary  to 
be  elected  to  represent  our  State  In  the 
United  sutes  Senate,  these  old  wolves  of  Iso- 
lation and  economic  Imperialism  would  fol- 
low him  to  Washington  as  seagulls  follow 
the  mariner  on  Ins  return  to  port. 

New  Jersey  today  is  living  in  unrivalled 
prosperity.  Prom  the  hills  of  Sussex  to  the 
sands  of  Cape  May,  from  the  v^harves  of  Cam- 
den to  the  shore  cf  the  Hudson,  prosperity 
and  high  wages  prevail.  1  can  say  to  you 
that  I  have  had  a  part  in  the  vision  and  In 
the  labor  that  has  made  the  Bute  of  New 
Jersey  the  most  outsUnding  section  of  the 
Union  in  defense  plants  and  war  production. 
I  sat  in  committee  rooms  and  talked  in  that 
company,  and  on  tlu  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
In  the  casting  of  my  vote,  to  see  that  our 
ccunuy  was  prepared — protected— long  be- 
fore those  little  yellow  sj.ies  barked  down 
their  misery  at  Pearl  Harbor.  More  than 
this,  my  purpose  has  been  to  give  to  the 
underprivileged  of  New  Jersey  and  of  the 
United  Sutes  their  sovereign  rights  to  have 
and  to  hold  and  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
that  are  guaranteed  by  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rlghu.  I  say  to 
you  the  democracy  of  New  Jersey  faces  the 
electorat*  of  our  people  with  clean  hands 
and  stout  hearts,  because  the  record  of  ac- 
complishment is  there — there  as  sure  as  Uie 
da«^  of  morning,  the  sun  of  noonday,  the 
stRTf.  of  the  night. 

I  say  to  you  there  Is  no  room  Jn  New  Jer- 
sey for  a  Ham  Fish  to  sit  in  the  Senate  or  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
sutes.  Both  HAKTi-ET  and  Hawke<(  huddled 
together  In  the  primary  last  week,  where 
Hawkes'  money  postponed  HA«Ti.rT'B  deserved 
defeat  until  the  general  election.  While 
HAirn.rr'8  bundlst  votes  helped  nominate  Mr 
Hawkes,  both  these  gentlemen  are  a  cotmter- 
part  of  Ham  Fish.  They  hate  and  despise  (so 
much  BO  that  they  cannot  work  with  or  co- 
operate with)  the  man  that  must  lead  this 
country  to  victory  and  S£.ve  us  from  slavery. 
1  say  to  you  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  must  be  upheld  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  war.  SUtesmen  and  leaders  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  private  council  and  pub- 
lic utterance,  not  only  subscribe  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  leadership,  hl»  phiiaso|>bj. 
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and  his  objective?,  but  they  are 
Ing  that  he  be  placed  in  a 
sponsiblJity  as  the  leader  of  th 
can  forgp  this  war  to  a  quick 
termination    and    establish    a 
men.  born  of  Ju-tice.  to  be  en 
of   life    tuT   those    who    would 
untrnmm»"led. 

I  a.-k  my  Republican  opponerjt 
m;lliona're  from  Upper  Montclai 
msn  vho   has   oppK>«ed   eve 
been  accomplished  in  this  Stai 
for  the  last  10  years,  the  gent 
oppcscd  RoC5?velt  leadership.  I 
gentleman    to   tell    the   people 
of  New  Jersey  whom  he  would  p 
man  he  would  pick,  to  take  over 
velt    the    leadej-ship    and    lead 
to   victory.     I    challenge    him 
man   in   America   that   he   wouHl 
to  substitute  for  the  Roosevelt  1 
We   have   gone   over    the   proj 
war    every    day    in    our    papers 
radio      We   are   familiar   with 
aspects;    we   are  familiar  with 
that  we  shall  be  called  upon  d 
We    are  familiar   with   the 
send  forth  millions  of  our  man 
and  die,  if  necessary,  in  four  thda 
on  seven  ^eas.  six  continents,  anfl 
We  are  familiar  with  the  cost 
treasure  that  will  be  reflected  i 
and   in   the   sacrifices   that 
will  have  to  make.     But   I  say 
war  will  be  won,  as  will  the 
lows;  and  the  President  of  the 
must  be  sustained  by  our  people 
only    America    but    the    world 
majestic  spark  of  Franklin 
courage,    and    brain    for    this 
crisis  of  all  cur  history. 

I  challenge  our  opponents 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
that  has  been  un-American  an 
the  prosecution  of  this  war.     ] 
the   Democracy  of   New   Jersey, 
proud  of  your  leadership,  and  w 
this  campaign  with  the  definite 
we    will    be   sustained,   because 
from    the    dawn    of    the    Natioi 
flinched    In    Us   responsibility, 
task,  at  this  time,  we  can  do 
carry  on. 

I  say  to  yotJ,  men  and  women 
vention.  that  I  pledge  myself 
flghtm?   and  dying   in   every  c( 
world  that  we  will  do  no  less 
him;  and  I  pledge  my.self  to  ev 
mother  of  these  boys  that  my 
be  cast   on   any   measure   In  t 
the  United  States  that  will 
In  life  harder.     And  I  pledge 
men    and    women    behind    the 
Industrial  plants,  never  to  subs^r 
thing  that  will  make  their  ta.-: 
cult    or    their    problems    more 
pledge   myself   to   the   army   of 
lense.   In   every   county   of   the 
to  say  or  do  anything  tha'    -  : 
of   their  great  effort.     And    I    ; 
as  a   Memt)er  of  the   United   S 
never  to  vote  for  the  ratificatioi 
that  will  not  augment  peace,  by 
every  Individual  In  the  Nation 
that  they  will   be  better  housed, 
better  clothed,  and  better  unci 
uplands  of  the  new  day,  the 
a   way   of  life  worthy  of  our 
creditable  to  our  destiny. 

And  so.   my  friends.   It   is   w. 
of  conviction  that  I  say  t:.     r 
State  of  New  Jersey  are  g       ^ 
to  the  United  States  Senate  to  ht 
wise,  and  humane  leader  lead  th 
v.ctcry.  and  I  say  to  you  c 
convention   todav   cnivin-'  : 
the  people  of  ■:  -    .~-  r    Nt  ■ 

not  trust  their  iuiurt — xne  K 
world  In  this  great  crisis — In  t 
a  rrontybai:.  who  has  sho^;.  ! 
for  the  past  10  years  that  he  ;..o 
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every  march  of  progress,  whether  It  be  in  the 
social,  economc,  or  industrial  life  of  this 
Nation.  Go  heme — back  to  your  respective 
communities — raise  the  battle  cry  of  "Let's 
win  the  war  ani  then  win  the  peace."  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  on  November  3  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  will  register  the  greatest  victory 
In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  that  the  p)€ople 
of  this  State  have  ever  seen. 

To  Hudson  County  I  say  come  on  in  with 
your  Democrat.c  majority  of  150  000;  to  Essex 
County  I  say;  to  Governor  Edison,  to  whom 
I  gave  my  all  In  south  Jersey  when  he  was 
elected  Governor;  and  to  Jim  McMahon.  the 
county  chairman,  give  me  a  stand-off  result 
In  Essex,  which  I  know  a  united  effort  can 
do.  With  this  backlog.  I  promise  to  carry 
every  south  Jersey  county,  including  Mercer 
and  Middlesex,  and  in  this  way,  my  friends, 
well  teach  the  Industrialist  bully— the  multi- 
millionaire from  upper  Montclair— the  lesson 
that  the  soldier  boy,  who  Is  out  there  dying 
to  preserve  democracy.  Is  not  dying  In  vain, 
that  democracy  cannot  and  will  not  be  cor- 
rupted and  destroyed  by  the  inordinate  and 
unlawful  use  of  money,  and  that  the  sovereign 
citizen  of  the  great  State  of  New  Jersey 
cannot  be  bought  in  the  open  market  like 
fresh  fish  or  frozen  fowi.  i 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LAURLNCE  F    \RNOin 

OF  :l-::;c;~ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdjtesday.  September  23,  1942 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on 
September  6,  1942: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience, 
on  August  31,  5  days  ago.  the  OfDce  of  Petro- 
leum Coordinator  and  the  War  Production 
Board  Joined  In  a  supplementary  order  to 
regulation  M-68.  which  I  have  here  before 
me,  and  which  in  brief  permits:  10-acre 
spacing  In  sand  to  a  depth  of  2.500  feet  and 
20-acre  spacing  In  sand  below  that  depth. 
This  new  order  is  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion but  is  not  a  full-length  step.  Tlie  scope 
of  our  amendment  in  the  Congress  also  pro- 
vided for  20-acre  spacing  in  lime,  and  that 
is  what  many  landowners  and  others  are  In- 
terested In.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  got- 
ten that  concession,  but  the  fight  shall  con- 
tinue. It  Is  also  very  necessary  that  we  con- 
tinue our  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  freeing  of 
materials  which  are  stocked  and  in  the  hands 
of  supply  houses  of  this  tri-State  area. 

The  new  order  is  scheduled  to  be  In  effect 
until  January  1,  19i3,  which  4-month  period 
Is  not  a  ■"mean"  concession  when  we  stop  to 
consider  that  all  Industries  requiring  strate- 
gic materials  are  operating  on  not  more  than 
a  quarterly  or  3-month  basis.  For  some  busi- 
nesses it  Is  a  hand-to-mouth  proposition,  un- 
fortunately, due  to  the  war.  By  virtue  of  our 
efforts  In  Washington,  we  have  come  a  long 
way  from  the  days  when  M-68  first  went  Into 
effect.  First,  we  secured  the  right  to  file  ex- 
ceptions to  the  40-acre  pattern.  This  was  a 
concession  but  difficult,  slow,  and  expensive 
of  application.  After  several  more  weeks  of 
conferences  and  negotiations.  It  became  ap- 
parent that  further  relief  could  not  be  ob- 
tained without  more  drastic  action.  The  leg- 
islative process  suddenly  came  to  our  mind. 
Any  enactment  of  the  Congress  supersedes 
and  nullifies  a  Federal  regulatioa. 


I  am  now  going  to  say  what  I  have  not 
spoken  of  before:  The  fact  that  Secretary 
Ickes  blasted  In  the  newspapers  our  method 
of  procedure  to  get  action  Just  2  days  before 
he  agreed  with  us  to  issue  this  modified  order 
If  we  should  withdraw  our  amendment  shows 
conclusively  that  It  was  not  the  Intention  of 
the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator  to  give 
us  this  closer  spacing  unless  forced  to  do  to. 
Well,  we  still  have  the  legislative  machinery 
to  sustain  us,  If  we  can't  secure  Ju3t;ce  by 
negotiation,  and  I  intend  to  follow  that 
course,  when  neces>ary.  In  the  future,  to  se- 
cure modifications  and  extensions,  always,  of 
course,  taking  Into  consideration  the  war  sit- 
uation and  the  necessary  allocation  of  metals 
to  war  industries. 

A  spokesman  for  a  group  of  Independent 
operators  described  the  War  Production  Board 
order  as.  and  I  quote:  "The  long-looked-for 
and  much  desired  action  Insofar  as  the  inde- 
pendents are  concerned."  A  newspaper  item 
emanating  from  Hamilton  County  brings  the 
Information  that:  "Increased  drilling  activity 
is  anticipated  in  the  Hamilton  County  cU 
fields  as  a  result  of  the  liberalization  of  con- 
servation order  M-68.  although  operators  are 
more  or  less  concerned  about  the  shortage  cf 
experienced  oil-field  workers  In  this  area. 
The  first  to  break  the  40-acre  pattern  as  out- 
lined by  M-eS  was  the  Cameron  Oil  Co.  with 
a  20-acre  location  for  a  sand  well  In  the  Dale 
field."  I  was  told  yesterday  that  Tidewater 
has  made  four  locations  on  20-acre  spaclngs 
south  of  Mason  in  Effingham  County.  Also. 
there  was  an  unconfirmed  report  that  farther 
south  the  Texas  Co.  was  doing  the  same. 

I  am  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  understand 
why  the  State  department  of  mines  and  min- 
erals is.sued  the  curious  statement  to  the 
effect  that  this  extension  mipht  be  of  little 
benefit.  They  go  on  to  say  that  the  time 
is  too  short  and  that  they  were  trying  to  get 
the  modification  permanently.  Well,  don't 
they  know  there  Is  a  war  on  and  that  permis- 
sion to  use  up  steel  and  other  vital  materials 
for  periods  of  4  months  at  a  time  is  a  pretty 
generous  concession?  It  Just  looks  like  they 
did  not  desire  modification  unless  they  and  a 
certain  candidate  they  are  sponsoring  could 
get  tile  credit.  I.  too.  am  doing,  and  will 
continue  to  do.  all  In  my  power  to  get  this 
made  permanent,  but  the  attitude  of  State 
officials  confirms  my  suspicion  expressed  over 
this  station  several  weeks  ago  tliat  tlie  State 
of  Illinois  officials  were  "dragging  their  feet ' 
on  this  Important  matter  which  Is  of  such 
vital  Interest  to  all  landowners,  royalty  hold- 
ers, and  operators  who  really  want  to  develop 
properties.  Mr.  Crowder,  you  were  the  first 
to  attack  M-68,  and  It  was  over  this  station. 
The  Robinson  (111.)  Daily  News  was  perhaps 
the  first  to  raise  its  editorial  voice  against 
M-68.  In  early  January  of  1942.  In  a  very 
livid  editorial  entitled  "M-€8  Torpedoes  Illi- 
nois Oil  Fields."  that  paper  severely  con- 
demned the  order  and  "pointed  out  that  the 
Illinois  and  Indiana  oil  fields  did  not  have 
the  same  geological  conditions  as  the  big 
western  fields,  and  that  a  rule  designed  to 
save  steel  there  might  well  cause  a  waste  of 
steel  In  Illinois  and.  In  addition,  badly  handi- 
cap the  production  of  Illinois  oil  for  national 
defense  "  Taking  our  cue  from  these  warn- 
ings, several  started  to  work.  Some  of  vis 
began  working  In  Washington,  where  the 
order  was  Issued  and  where  It  had  to  be 
modified.  That  Is  the  place  where  relief 
came  from,  and  Is  the  place  where  future 
modifications  and  extensions  must  be 
secured. 

Well,  so  much  for  oil — may  the  new  devel- 
opment be  heavy. 

I  leave  Tuesday  for  Washington  to  attend 
resumed  sessions  of  the  Congress.  Several 
bills  are  now  ready  for  action  Including  the 
one  to  give  to  our  soldier  boys  the  right  to 
vote  In  November.     I  shall  support  It. 

You  know,  this  4  weeks"  recess  has  cer- 
tainly gone  by  rapidly.  Guess  it  Is  because 
I  h  ive  been  engaged  In  that  part  of  my  duties 
that  I  most  like  to  perform.    When  a  recess 
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became  apparent,  after  the  Coiigrcbs  had 
been  almost  in  continuous  session  for  3  years, 
I  decided  upon  Immediately  coming  back  to 
the  district  and  spending,  as  I  had  in  pre- 
vious years.  2  days  in  each  of  the  10 
counties  of  Clinton,  Crawford.  Effingham, 
Fayette.  Jasper.  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Marion, 
Richland  and  Wabash.  First  I  announced  in 
all  newspapers  of  the  county  that  I  wculd  be 
at  the  courthouse  on  a  certain  day  beiween 
specified  hours,  to  confer  with  anyone  having 
Federal  matters  or  problems  to  discuss.  I 
know  that  a  total  of  approximately  750  have 
come  to  consult  with  me.  So  many  feel  they 
can  better  explain  their  case  by  personal  con- 
tact than  by  letter,  and  It  Is  true.  That  is 
the  reason  I  spent  the  time  in  performing 
that  service  Instead  of  campaigning. 

In  addition  the  flow  of  mail  continued  al- 
most unabated  Into  my  Washington  and 
Newton  offices.  Two  days  each  week  was  re- 
served for  work  In  the  latter  office,  and  were 
they  busy,  yet  happy,  days?  For  instance  a 
week  ago.  last  Sunday  and  Monday  tliere 
came  in  the  mail  31  letters: 

Three  concerned  legislation;  three  were 
from  constituents  who  had  passed  United 
States  civil-service  examinations  and  were 
awaiting  their  call;  two  were  on  the  subject 
of  positions  in  defense  plants;  one  was  an 
Inquiry  about  public  lands  for  homestead- 
ing:  four  were  on  the  subject  of  commissions 
In  the  Army;  three  were  from  young  men  on 
the  subject  of  the  draft  as  applicable  to  them; 
one  was  from  a  woman  who  had  enlisted  in 
the  Woman's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  and  who 
had  not  yet  been  called:  two  were  from  boys 
already  In  the  service,  God  bless  them,  arid 
I  hope  I  can  always  give  them  the  Informa- 
tion or  the  service  they  request;  six  were  from 
veterans  of  the  last  war,  or  their  widows, 
regarding  pensions  or  widow  and  children 
allowances;  three  were  from  wives  or  de- 
pendents of  boys  in  the  service  regarding  the 
pay  allotment  that  will  be  due  them;  one  was 
a  request  for  an  award  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
earned  by  a  veteran  in  the  last  war;  one  had 
to  do  with  high  rates  charged  for  electricity 
in  a  certain  town  of  the  district;  and  one  was 
from  a  lad  wishing  to  enter  my  competitive 
examination  for  West  Point.  That  was  the 
mail  to  handle  last  Monday,  and  It  was  taken 
care  of.  Those  and  many  others  are  the  sub- 
ject matters  we  Members  of  Congress  are 
dealing  with  constantly,  and  are  duties  I  love 
to  perform. 

In  addition  to  that  mall.  I  had  several 
Cullers  during  the  day.  Between  2  and  3 
o'clock  I  had  four  very  important  calls.  One 
dealt  with  an  Important  priority  matter.  A 
lady  came  in  whose  son  in  the  Air  Force  had 
recently  met  his  death  In  a  plane  accident 
In  this  country.  I  aided  her  in  securing  the 
insiu-ance  of  which  she  was  the  beneficiary 
and  In  transferring  title  to  War  bonds  which 
her  son  had  taken  In  his  name.  Then  came 
a  lad  from  a  neighboring  city  who  was  eager 
to  enter  the  Merchant  Marine  Corps.  I  ex- 
pedited by  telegraph  his  case. 

Then  the  Legion  service  officer  in  a  neigh- 
boring city  called  to  say  that  a  young  man 
had  been  Inducted  6  months  previously  from 
that  community,  had  been  trained  In  Texas, 
and  was  then  sent  to  Camp  Dix.  N.  J.,  where 
he  became  111  and  was  sent  to  the  hospital. 
The  sorrowing  mother  was  in  this  attorney's 
office  at  the  time  we  were  talking.  A  week 
previous  she  had  called  the  Army  medical 
cfficer  by  telepnone  and  after  conversing  with 
him  she  was  permitted  to  speak  with  her  son, 
which  conversation  confirmed  the  doctor's  in- 
timation that  tlae  lad  had  a  mental  condi- 
tion. The  doctor  had  promised  to  report  by 
letter,  but  It  hadn't  come.  Perhaps  he  was 
too  busy  caring  for  the  boys  entrusted  to  him, 
and  had  not  had  time.  Well,  I  telegraphed  for 
a  report  to  be  wired  me  collect,  and  the  next 
day  the  correct  Information  was  received  for 
that  mother,  and  definite  word  that  a  full  re- 
port was  m  the  mail.  It  is  certainly  gratify- 
ing when  I  can  accomplish  results,  and  espe- 
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ciuliy  Is  that  true  for  a  mother  who  is  sad- 
dened by  the  absence  or  illness  of  her  son, 
and  I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  I  am 
ready  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  to  secure 
Information  for  that  mother  or  to  aid  her  son 
U  he  Is  In  trouble. 

But  all  this  takes  time  and  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  one  In  public  office  during  these 
strenuous  times,  and  who  is  conscientiously 
trying  to  perform  his  duties,  cannot  campaign 
for  reelection  like  one  on  whose  shoulders 
does  not  rest  those  responsibilities.  And.  I 
want  to  further  say.  that  In  all  the  foregoing 
services  I  perform,  I  do  not  let  politics  enter 
in.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  politics  are  ad- 
journed for  the  duration.  I  have  aided  Re- 
publicans and  Independents  to  defense,  civil 
service,  and  other  positions  the  same  as  I  have 
Democrats.  I  know  that  the  parents  of  some 
of  the  boys  who  have  entered  West  Point  and 
Annapolis,  by  appointment  from  me,  are  of 
the  opposite  political  faith  to  mine.  That 
does  not  matter.  Fortunately  I  have,  up  to 
now  in  my  6  years  In  Congress.  Just  been  able 
to  have  enough  applicants  for  the  academies, 
who  made  application  and  could  qualify,  to 
fill  my  vacancies.  It  is  a  $17,000  education, 
actual  cost  to  the  Government,  and  I  cer- 
tainly want  cur  own  boys,  regardless  of  party, 
to  have  the  advantages  of  that  education. 

Therefore,  bear  with  me.  I  shall  return 
from  Vt'ashington  If  and  when  we  complete 
necessary  legislation.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope 
that  It  will  be  possible  to  see  many  of  my 
constituents  during  the  month  of  October. 
However,  the  all-lmpcrtant  matter  is  the  win- 
ning of  this  war,  and  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  To  that  end  I  shall  devote  every 
necessary  hour  of  my  time  and  every  ounce 
of  my  energy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

1":^N.  FOFFST  A,  ilARNCSS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1942 

Mr.  HARNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  last  Monday  to  the  em- 
ployees cf  the  Kingston  Product.?  Corpo- 
ration, Kokomo,  Ind.: 

Nine  years  ago  Hitler,  hypnotizing  the  Ger- 
man people  with  his  fantastic  schemes  for 
world  conquest,  embarked  upon  a  career  of 
International  crime  and  gangsterism  that  has 
taken  him,  step  by  step,  dangerously  near  the 
goal  his  maniac  mind  conceived  years  ago  in 
a  German  prison  cell. 

Ten  years  ago  the  ruling  military  caste  In 
Japan,  schooled  for  generations  in  the  most 
ruthless  denial  of  personal  liberty  and  de- 
cency, started  their  first  thrusts  in  a  cam- 
paign for  Asiatic  domination.  A  pompous 
little  puppet  in  Italy,  having  failed  in  his  own 
grandiose  schemes  of  empire,  bided  his  time 
to  hitch  his  battered  wagon  to  the  German 
star. 

What  has  happened  in  the  world  since  these 
madmen  loosed  death  and  destruction  upon 
the  world  has  all  been  the  result  of  years  cf 
the  most  cold-blooded,  but  painstakingly 
careful,  calculation,  and  the  most  back-break- 
ing, soul-killing  drain  upon  the  peoples  they 
were  preparing  for  destruction.  Remember 
that  these  aren't  brave  men.  They  didn't 
strike   the   spark  untU  they   had   completed 


the  last  detail  of  their  blueprint  for  conquest 
and  until  they  were  completely  convinced 
that  they  could  not  fall 

They  pinched  and  scraped  and  robbed  their 
own  people  of  even  the  bare  necessities  of  a 
decent  existence  to  build  their  war  machines 
and  to  lay  up  the  rt serves  of  materials  they 
thought  they  needed  to  conquer  the  world. 
They  drove  their  manpower  through  years  of 
training  to  Uisure  that  their  armies  would 
perform  with  a  precision  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  machines  they  mxinned  Ev.-rythlng 
they  could  do  with  their  own  resjurcts  and 
energies  they  not  only  did  but  did  remarkably 
well. 

In  all  their  cold-blooded  calculations,  how- 
ever, they  made  Just  one  fatal  blunder. 
Because  they  had  no  way  of  understanding 
the  will  and  the  spirit  of  :r^'>  people — be- 
cause they  could  not  Imagine  the  drpth  and 
Intensity  of  a  free  man's  love  of  liberty— 
they  totally  underestimated  the  people  they 
sought  to  conquer. 

They  scoffed  at  the  free  nations,  called 
them  soft  and  decadent,  and  assumed  that 
free  peoples  would  not  voluntarily  make  the 
sacrifices  to  remain  free.  They  sneered  at 
free  government,  called  it  Impotent,  and 
gambled  that  it  would  not  act  swiftly  enough 
to  save  Itself  In  a  struggle  against  the  blitz- 
krieg attacks  they  had  planned. 

Our  armed  forces  on  a  dozen  different 
fronts  are  already  beginning  to  prove  to  the 
dictators  Just  how  completely  wrong  they 
were.  They  are  beginning  to  show  these  de- 
luded, would-be  conquerors  how  infinitely 
superior  to  the  mechanically  ualned  slave 
Is  the  free  man  who  is  fighting  for  his  own 
and  his  country's  liberty.  And  they  must 
know.  Just  as  we  do,  that  wc  are  JUit  be- 
ginning to  fight. 

They  must  know,  too.  that  all  their  calcu- 
lations about  our  ability  to  gear  ourselves 
for  action.  Industrially  and  economically, 
are  being  dlspi-oved.  this  Army-Navy  "E," 
going  up  here  this  afternoon,  is  proof  of  their 
error. 

You  here  in  the  Kingston  organization, 
whatever  your  Job.  and  however  great  or 
small  your  responsibilities,  can  be  proud  of 
that  emblem.  Our  community  can  be  proud 
of  It,  and  of  you,  the  men  and  women  who 
have  earned  it  by  the  splendid  production 
Job  you  have  all  accomplished.  This  Is  the 
final  evidence  that  each  of  you  knows  what 
he  is  fighting  for,  and  thinks  the  fight  Is 
worth  everything  you  can  give  it. 

There  Is  not  a  single  reason  that  I  know 
of.  however,  for  any  of  us  here  to  feel  op- 
timistic or  overconfident.  What  you  have 
done  in  Kingston  to  date  is  little  more  than 
a  start  in  what  you  will  probably  be  called 
upon  to  do  before  we  are  through.  Re- 
member, our  foes  had  about  a  10-year  start 
on  us.  Let  me  say  again,  also,  that  they  have 
come  so  dangerously  near  their  goal  of  world 
conquest  that  we  are  fighting  under  grave 
handicaps  In  practically  every  corner  of  the 
world.  It  Is  not  enough,  therefore,  tu  have 
this  Army-Navy  "E"  fiutterliig  over  Kingston 
and  thousands  of  other  plants  throughout 
America.  We  ve  got  to  hold  the  grim  deter- 
mination to  do  more  and  more,  and  to  do  It 
faster  and  faster,  until  the  last  /oe  is  de- 
stroyed. 

My  heartiest  congratulations  go  to  every 
man  and  woman  In  the  Kingston  family. 
You  know  that  you  are  fii;htlng  for  some- 
thing that  is  worth  your  last  cunce  of  energy. 
Because  you  do  know  that.  Just  as  free,  lib- 
erty-loving people  everywhere  know  It.  I 
know  that  your  record  to  date  Is  Just  a  good 
beginning. 

I  want  to  express  my  own  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  this  opportunity  to  be  here  for  this 
happy  occasion.  I  flew  out  here  from  Wash- 
ington Just  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  being 
with  you,  my  friends  and  neighbors,  as  this 
merited  recognition  of  your  splendid  efforts 
is  extended.    Even  though  I  will  have  to  fly 
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back  tonight.  I  want  to  say  to 
that  the  occasion  is  well  wor 
My  one  hope  Is  that  the  next  t 
here,  the  production  record  wh; 
symbol  of  excellence  will  be 
bigger  schedules  ahead. 
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Mr.  GALE.     Mr.  Speakc 
to  stop  quibbling,  time  to  : 
time  to  stop  poUtics-as-us 
tern  which  the  war  is  takin 
more  obvioiis  every  day, 
more  deadly,  and  more  sa 
bloodedJy  as  of  today,  we  a; 
total  war.     If  we  continue 
We  all  know  well  that  it  is  ; 
race  survival.    It  is  not  a 
few  colonies  off  somewheri 
not  a  question   of  indemni 
lose,  it  is  a  question  of  '"yes 
yes.  Mr.  Hirchito" — or  else. 
Ing  event,  not  a  football 
war  to  the  death.     If  we 
through — out— finished— a 
history. 

It  is  time  to  get  tough, 
gress  to  get  tough.    Time  for 
Istration  to  get  tough.    Both 
guilty  of  softness,  guilty  o 
run-around  to  pressing  prol 
It  is  time  for  action  and 
Time  to  l^ght  a  war  and  not 
It  is  time  to  stop  thinking 
It  is  far  more  important  to 
than  for  Joe  Zilch  to  wm  an 
Specifically:  A    stiffer    ta 
have  got  to  have  taxes,  hi 
alone:  the  line.    No  one  grou. 
this  war.  we  all  must  divvy 
Income  taxes,  stiffer  excess-] 
no  profiteering,  no  blood  inti 
if  that  is  not  enough — a  salt 
shameful  to  have  soft-ped.ik 
coated  this  tax  bill— to  have 
until  after  election  baving 
uncertainty  among  the  peopl 
fusion  stifles  bond  sales.    \V 
buy  bonds  until  he  knows  wh 
going  to  be?    Unpleasant 
nate.  the  fact  remains  that 
to  draft  the  18-  to  20-year-o 
body  realizes  thi.«.     The  Ion 
the    worse   for   the  war.    I 
criminal  to  put  ofT  things  l.k 
after  election."    We  have 
sometime.    Let  us  be  realist 
and  dD  it  now.     These  are 
times,  it  is  war. 

Rationing  gas  has  been 
bungled.  We  should  have  1 
ago.  Like  going  to  the  den 
to  be  done.  The  longer  we 
tougher  the  toothache.  Amid 
fusion,  indecision,  and  des.p 
ume  of  statements  by  every 
Congress  and  the  ariminist 
fact  stands  cut  hke  a  sore 
have  not  enough  rubber  ai 
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have  enough  for  normal  civilian  use.  It 
is  cowardly,  weak,  and  dangerous  to  have 
'•kidded'  the  public  about  this,  to  have 
gone  easy  on  rationing  until  "after  elec- 
tion." 

Inflation  has  been  just  around  the 
corner  for  2  years— but  only  half  meas- 
ures were  followed.  Afraid  of  offending 
labor,  afraid  of  offending  the  farmer. 
With  the  courage  of  a  sheep,  both  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  have  fought 
off  the  wolves.  This  is  the  last  chance 
to  do  something  abGu^  it.  Very  soon  it 
will  be  too  late.  The  situation  is  so  criti- 
cal that  now  it  makes  little  difference 
who  sets  the  ceilings  as  long  as  they  get 
set.  as  long  as  there  is  a  strong  policy  and 
as  long  as  bo'th  wages  and  farm  com- 
modities are  treated  alike. 

The.se,  then,  are  some  of  the  things — 
unpleasant  but  necessary  things— which 
must  be  done  and  done  quickly.  When 
cur  men  are  fighting  and  dying  it  is  no 
time  to  play  politics,  to  prolong  the  war, 
and  even  to  lose  the  war.  If  we  continue 
this  .sorry  show,  if  we  continue  to  fiddle 
and  bicker,  there  will  be  blood  on  the 
hands  of  Congress,  blood  on  the  hands 
of  the  administration- and  blood  on  the 
hands  of  politicians  is  not  a  very  pretty 
sight  to  the  men  in  the  south  Pacific 
nor  to  their  mothers,  fathers,  and  sweet- 
hearts right  h^re  at  home. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.ROBERTM.LAFOLlKTlh  JR. 

f    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  September  21  > ,  1942 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Has 
the  Little  Fellow  a  Chance?"  published  in 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
of  September  6.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HAS  THi:  LrTTLE  FTLXOW  A  CHANCE? 

Prom  the  day  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  submitted  to  Congress  an  estimate 
of  the  unprecedented  sum  which  must  be 
raised  by  taxation  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  there  has  been  a  clear  line  of  division 
of  th?  seekers  after  privilege  and  those  who 
wished  the  main  ta:;es  levied  on  those  best 
able  to  bear  the  burdens,  with  exceptions  to 
no  individual  able  to  help  pay  the  tremendous 
cost  of  the  war.  The  Trea.^ury  Department 
presented  recommendations  which  would 
raise  the  required  sum.  lowering  the  exemp- 
tions on  incomes  without  lesort  to  a  sales 
tax.  the  most  iniquitous  and  indefensible  and 
unjustiflrible  tax  the  Ingenuity  of  the  privi- 
leged casie  has  ever  been  able  to  devise.  Day 
by  day,  night  by  night  the  highly  paid 
lobbyists  and  attorneys  of  privilege  by  the  u-e 
of  every  species  of  propaganda  known  to  big 
business  have  been  seeking  in  open  and  secre- 
tive ways  to  give  escape  from  Ju^t  taxation  to 
the  big  boys  by  saddling  the  taxes  on  the 
Hale  man.    Tliey  began  their  campaign  of 


scuttle  and  sabotage  by  sending  big-wigs  from 
the  national  chamber  of  commerce  and  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  who  told  the 
committee  that  thoy  were  ready  and  happy  to 
pay  heavy  taxes  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  war.  They  spoke  so  patriotically  and 
unselfishly  that  they  received  high  ccm- 
mendatlcn  for  changing  their  attitude  of 
seeking  favoritism  for  the  rich.  They  wailed 
to  get  thi>  accolades  and  then,  again  proffering 
un.sclfl^h  patriotism,  came  forward  with  the 
proposal  that  taxes  en  weaUh  (proposed  by 
Mc  rgcnthau)  be  reduced,  taxes  on  wages  and 
small  incomes  be  increased,  and  that  the  big 
cost  cf  the  war  be  levied  upon  consumption 
by  moans  of  a  sales  tax.  but  always  protested 
that  they  were  not  a.sking  for  a  sales  tax 
becau'^e  they  wished  it  but  only  as  a  "last 
rr-scrt."  But  all  their  exemptions  and  re- 
ductions and  pleas  for  favoriiLsm  were  intro- 
duced with  but  one  purjjcse:  To  pull  the  wool 
over  the  eyes  of  the  legislators  and  public, 
but  all  designed  and  proposed  to  make  a  sales 
tax  "the  last  resort." 

Any  intelligeiit  man  who  has  followed  the 
dubious  and  zig-zag  course  of  the  making 
of  the  t:.x  bill  has  seen  from  the  first  tliat 
the  ingenious  plan  has  been  to  bring  about 
a  situation  that  would  enable  those  who 
long  have  wished  a  sales  tax,  but  unwilling 
to  avow  It,  to  say:  "We  do  not  wish  a  sale.5 
tax,  but  we  will  take  it  as  a  last  resort  " 
Nine  out  of  10  of  tne  men  who  are  now 
unctuously  proclaiming  their  personal  oppo- 
sition to  the  sales  tax,  but  saying  with  croco- 
dile tears  in  their  eyes,  "We  must  take  it  as  a 
last  resort." 

There  would  have  been  no  danger  from  this 
ingenious  and  deceptive  plea  if  the  framers 
of  the  measure  in  its  successive  stages  oi 
preparation  had  sternly  sat  down  upon  all 
exemptions  and  favors  for  the  rich  and  fol- 
lowed fti  spirit— and  mostly  in  letter— the 
early  recommendations  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. The  "last  resort"  argument  is  an 
indictment  of  the  first  resort  of  favors  to 
privilege.  The  committee  hardly  gave  decent 
treatment  to  President  Roosevelt's  suggestion 
of  a  ceiling  of  «25.000  on  the  income  ci  any 
person  or  corporation,  and  lent  a  favoring 
ear  to  the  voices  of  privilege.  "Pray  have  me 
excused  " 

And  now  as  the  time  comes  for  final  con- 
sideration, every  friend  and  attorney  and  lob- 
byist of  privilege,  and  seme  others  who  have 
not  seen  the  sinuous  paths  made  in  the 
months  of  hearings  and  draftine.  tell  us  that 
"as  a  last  resort  we  must  take  the  sales. tax." 

Fitzpatrlck  has  made  a  cartoon  which  tells 
the  whole  story.  He  depicts  the  antagonists 
who  have  been  waging  the  real  battle— 
the  big.  puffy  and  powerful  fellow  labeled 
"Tax  Exempt  Bonds."  and  the  little  man 
"Loaf  of  Bread."  One  must  win.  In  the 
first  round  the  little  man  thought  he  would 
be  given  Justice  when  the  House  enacted 
the  tax  bill  with  no  sales  tax  provision 
But.  having  rejected  the  recommendation 
of  the  Treasury  and  granted  e.xemntions 
and  reductions  to  special  Interests,  the  bill 
fell  short  of  raising  the  required  sum  by 
something  like  S3.000.000.000.  The  little 
man— whose  family  needs  the  loaf  cf  bread 
for  subsistence— breathed  easier  when  he  saw  ' 
the  House  bill  contained  no  sales  tax.  But 
the  advocates  of  privilege  considered  it  a 
pyrrhic  victory  when  they  observed  that  the 
tax  bill  lacked  »3 ,000,000,000  of  the  necessary 
revenue.  Where  was  that  $3,000,000,000  to 
come  frcm?  Then  the  drive  on  the  Senate 
began  with  all  the  armies  of  favoritism  mobi- 
lized. First,  the  advocates  and  lobbyists  cf 
favors  urged  additional  exemptions  for  the 
big  interests.  Every  one  granted  was  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  revenue  and  make 
stronger  the  argument  for  "a  sales  tax  as  a 
last  resort."  And  now  Senators  are  repeating 
the  old.  newly  furbished  slogan.  "We  don't 
want  a  sales  tax— never  if  it  could  be  helped— 
but  as  a  last  resort  it  seems  the  only  Vr-ay  to 
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get  enough  money  to  wage  the  war  success- 
fully." 

The  whole  tortuous  writing  of  the  tax  bill 
In  the  past  6  months,  so  far  as  the  forces  of 
privilege  are  concerned,  has  been  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imposing  a  sales  lax  as  the  last  resort. 

W;l!  privilege  win? 

Has  the  little  man  a  chance? 


T' f  Lt';;!slat-v?  Dcveloptvent  of  Tax 

Foltcies 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  BGEH::E.  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23, 1942 

Mr.  BOrJHNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  attach  hereto  a  copy  of  an  address 
which  I  was  to  deliver  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Controller's  Institute  of 
America,  Chicago,  111.,  this  date.  B' cause 
of  the  pending  vote  on  the  anti-inflation 
bill,  I  was  not  able  to  appear  in  person 
but  the  address  was  read  at  the  meeting. 
The  address  follows: 

The  Coiistitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  revenue  legislation  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  records 
of  the  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia  show  that  this  provision 
was  not  a  matter  of  accident.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  inclusion  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  compromise  which  resulted  In  the  plan 
of  election  of  Representatives  on  the  basis  of 
population  and  of  Senators  on  the  basis  of 
equal  representation  of  the  several  States. 
Tliere  was  a  deep-seated  feeling  among  the 
delegates  that  control  over  the  vital  power 
of  taxation  should  be  vested  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  the  Representatives  who.  because 
of  the  manner  of  their  election  and  the  short- 
ness of  their  terms,  were  closer  to  the  sover- 
eign electorate  and  ought  therefore  more 
accurately  reflect  the  popular  will.  We  are 
too  prone  to  forget  that  the  burning  issue 
which  caused  the  Revolution  was  the  right 
of  the  people  to  determine  for  themselves 
the  extent  and  kind  of  taxes  to  be  imposed 
upon  them. 

In  the  course  of  parliamentary  evolution 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House, 
o''  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  a  mem- 
ber for  some  years,  hp.s  become  the  body 
which  has  the  responsibility  for  initialing  and 
framing  new  lax  legislation.  Consequently. 
I  feel  that  my  experience  has  qualified  me  to 
discuss  the  very  real  differences  which  have 
developed  between  what  I  may  call  the  Con- 
sMtution  in  theory  and  the  Constitution  in 
practice  so  far  as  revenue  legislation  i£ 
concerned. 

In  a  formal  sense  at  least  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and,  through  it,  its  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  has  preserved  its  con- 
stltutionad  prerogative  to  initiate  revenue 
legislation.  In  a  number  of  Instances  in 
which  bills  relating  to  revenue  matters  have 
been  first  passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to 
the  House  the  latter  hns  returned  them  from 
whence  they  came,  without  action.  That  Ib 
not  to  say.  of  course,  that  the  Senate  does  not 
play  an  important  part  in  determining  the 
ultimate  form  and  content  of  revenue  bills. 
Cf  course,  the  contrary  is  true.  The  point  is 
that  the  Senate  and  "its  able  Finance  Com- 
mittee are  helpless  to  raise  one  dollar  of  addi- 
tional revenue  oi  to  repeal  or  modify  any 
tax  already  on  the  books  until  the  House  has 
started  the  legislative  machinery  by  sending 


over  to  the  Senate  some  kind  of  revenue  bill 
The  Upper  House  plays  its  part  by  using  a 
House  bill  as  its  point  of  departure  It  can 
virtually  rewrite  such  a  bill  if  it  pleases,  and 
has  done  Uiis  w^veral  umes  by  the  process  of 
amendment.  In  such  cases  the  final  form 
of  the  bill  which  goes  to  the  White  House 
Is  determined  by  the  process  of  csoncession 
and  compromise  in  conference. 

All  this  is  in  accord  with  constitutional  the- 
ory and  represents  no  significant  c'eviatton 
from  that  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion must  have  conWmplated.  It  Is  not  In  tlie 
relations  between  the  two  arms  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  but  rather  in  the  relation 
between  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Gcvcrnmeni  that  a  large  and 
widening  fissure  has  developed  bilween  con- 
stitutional theory  and  actual  practice.  The 
Constitution  established  a  government  of 
checks  and  balances,  with  three  coordinate 
and  independent  branches — the  legislative, 
the  executive,  and  the  judicial.  It  made  it 
the  duty  of  the  President,  in  whom  executive 
powers  and  functions  were  concentrated,  to 
report  from  time  to  time  to  the'Congress  upon 
the  state  of  the  Union  and  gave  him  the  r*ght 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  as 
to  needed  legislation.  But  the  Constitution, 
except  to  the  extent  that  it  places  a  check 
upon  the  Legislature  through  the  power  of 
veto  vested  in  the  Executive,  clearly  intended 
that  determination  of  policy  should  t>e  the 
function  of  the  Congress.  The  prime  func- 
tions of  the  President  were  to  be  those  relat- 
ing to  the  proper  execution  and  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  to  reflect 
its  decisions  in  the  field  of  policy.  The  Con- 
stitution makes  no  exception  In  the  case  of 
tax  legislation,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  It 
should.  On  the  contrarj',  decisions  of  policy 
nowhere  have  deeper  and  more  far-reaching 
effects  upon  the  activities  and  welfare  of  the 
people  than  In  the  field  of  taxation. 

We  have  heard  much  in  our  generation  of 
the  Increasing  concentration  of  power  In  the 
Executive  and  the  abdication  cf  its  functions 
by  the  Coneress  to  the  Executive.  Members 
of  Congress  have  always  been  free  targets  for 
criticism.  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  for 
the  right  to  criticize  public  officials,  elective  or 
appointive,  is  one  of  the  keystones  of  vital 
democratic  government.  No  criticism  has 
been  more  common  or  bitter  than  the  charge 
that  Senators  and  Representatives  have  de- 
generated into  rubber  stamps  fcr  the  Execu- 
tive. While  criticism  of  this  tj-pe  has  at  times 
been  ill-tempered  and  exaggerated,  It  cannot 
be  lightly  ignored  and  must  contain  some 
element  of  truth.  That  element  of  truth  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Executive,  and 
particularly  the  Trea.sury  Department,  has  to 
an  Increasing  extent  sought  to  arrogate  to 
Itself  the  determination  both  of  the  amount 
of  taxes  to  be  imposed  and  the  manner  In 
which  the  burdens  of  taxation  shall  be  dis- 
tributed. It  is  also  to  be  found  in  a  wide- 
spread belief,  whether  Justified  or  not,  that 
Congress  on  seme  occasion?  has  not  been  as 
determined  and  vigilant  as  It  should  In  Its 
resistance  to  such  encroachments  upon  its 
powers. 

I  should  like  to  draw  two  or  three  illustra- 
tions taken  from  my  experience  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Conmiittee  to  give  concrete  mean- 
ing to  these  general  observations.  It  is  rot 
my  purpose  in  doing  this  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  cf  allTnative  polices  or 
conflicting  philosophies  of  taxation  which 
these  cases  may  Involve.  I  recognize  that 
there  has  been  rocm  in  all  of  them  for  bcna 
fide  differences  of  opinion  between  honest 
and  reasonable  men.  Nor  do  I  intend  any  per- 
sonal reflection  or  slur  upon  many  able,  con- 
scientious, and  high-minded  men  who  have 
represented  the  Treasury  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  The  issues  with 
which  I  am  concerned  transcend  pers.np.lltles 
or  differences  in  party  label  or  allegiance. 
They  go  to  the  very  root  of  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment inherited  from  our  progenitors. 
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The  last  10  years  have  witnessed  the  enact- 
ment of  at  lease  one  revenue  bill  each  jear. 
In  the  tynical  case,  such  as  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1936.  the  first  Reve".ue  Act  of  1940.  and 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1941.  the  leglslaUve  ma- 
chinery has  been  set  in  motion  by  a  meaaage 
frcm  the  President  ncommending  Uie  impo- 
sition of  new  or  additional  taxes  to  ralae  spec- 
ified minimum  amounts  of  added  annual  rev- 
enue In  some  Instances,  the  Chief  Executive 
has  gone  further  and  has  outlined  In  more  or 
less  detail  the  particular  methcxls  by  which 
the  needed  revenues  should  be  raised;  in 
ethers,  ihe  Treasury-  Department  has  been 
charged  with  the  re^pcnsibility  of  recom- 
mending a  program.  I  do  not  question  the 
propriety  of  a  recomniendiition  by  the  Presi- 
dent thrt  added  revenues  be  provided,  when- 
ever In  his  Judgment  the  fiscal  needs  of  the 
Government  may  so  require,  nor  his  right  to 
give  the  Congress  the  benefit  of  his  advice  as 
to  ways  and  means  by  which  the  needed  reve- 
nues may  bp  obtained 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  story.  Un- 
fortunately, the  participation  of  the  execu- 
tive department  has  not  stopped  with  rec- 
ommendation, advice,  and  the  provision  of 
statistical  and  economic  Information  and 
expert  technical  aid. 

The  usual  course  of  procedure  has  been  for 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  hold 
public  hearings,  lasting  sometimes  for  many 
weeks.  In  some  years,  these  hearings  have 
been  preceded  by  executive  sessions  aid  stud- 
ies by  a  subcommittee,  which  has  submitted 
a  report,  with  recommenriattons.  to  the  fuU 
committee,  and  such  report  has  supplied  the 
principal  basis  for  the  hearings  At  theae 
hearings  scores  or  hundreds  of  witnesses,  lep- 
resenting  a  great  multiplicity  of  economic 
and  soc;al  Interests  and  points  of  view,  have 
been  heard  and  many  more  or  less  specific 
suggestkrufi  for  changes  In  the  revenue  laws 
have  been  received  and  taken  under  ndvise- 
ment.  Tlie  full  committee  has  then  gone 
Into  extended  executive  sessions  to  determine 
the  fcrm  and  content  of  the  bill  to  be  Intro- 
duced. A  somewhat  similar  process  has  been 
repeated  In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
except  that  that  committee  has  had  a  real 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  It  has  been  able  to 
held  hearings  upon  a  specific  bill. 

At  the  executive  sessions,  our  committee 
has  had  the  assistance  of  the  drafting  ex- 
perts from  the  Legislative  Counsel's  office,  the 
stiff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  and  experts  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  On  many  occasions,  when 
there  has  been  sharp  opposition  to  its  recom- 
mendations from  groups  of  taxpayers,  the 
Treasury-  has  enjoyed  a  real  advantage  In  tbe 
fact  that  the  Secretary  and  his  asslsUnta 
have  been  able  to  present  new  data  and  argu- 
ments in  executive  sessions,  which  the  op- 
position has  had  no  opportunity  to  answer 
Moreover.  It  haf!  become  common  practice  in 
the  last  few  years  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  after  he  has  submitted  a  program 
during  the  public  bearings,  to  make  further 
recommendations  to  the  committee  In  execu- 
tive session  which  sometimes  involve  funda- 
mental changes  In,  or  additions  to,  the  prior 
program.  Such  sudden  changes  cf  position 
have  commonly  operated  to  cause  confusion 
and  delay  In  the  reporting  of  a  bill  and  have 
caused  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Treasury 
Itself  really  had  a  well-thoupht-oui  program. 
Yet,  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  not  hefltated  publicly  to 
criticize  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
delay  in  reporting  a  revenue  bUl. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  plcttire.  Not 
only  has  our  committee  l>een  told  how  much 
revenue  the  Treasury  thinks  to  be  necessary 
and  the  methods  by  whleh  the  Treasury  be- 
lieves the  needed  amounts  should  be  raised: 
It  has  been  criticized  whenever  It  has  Insisted 
upon  exercising  Its  proper  functions  and  act- 
ing upon  Its  InrKpendent  Judgment  on  either 
quesuon.  Thu.-^  tn  the  case  d  the  ISH2 
revenue  bill,  tbe  Treasury  asked  for  eight  and 
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one-hall  billions  cf  additional 
submitted  schedules  of  corporate 
dividual  income,  and  estate  and  g 
calculated  to  raise  vi.stly  the  1^. 
this  an-cunt.  Included  In  this  p 
a  combined  normal  and  surtax 
pr^ent  on  corporation.",  with  t 
lower  rste  for  smaller  Income 
and  giaciuated  exces--proflts  ra 
up  to  75  percent. 

Our  committee    alter  long   a 
study  of  the  matter,  concluded 
percent    rate   was  dangerously   h 
would  pa-s  the  point  cf  diminis'.i 
and   that    it    would  have   hiahlv 
effects  upon  thousands  of  corpo 
ifcere  not  helped  or  were  even  hurt 
The  committee  also  concluded  tl'-r 
of  excess-profiis  tax  higher  than 
the  Trea'-vry  had  proposed  was 
order  to  prevent  privite  enrlchm 
of  the  war  effort.     Ihe  Trea^urj 
willing  to  accept  a  higher  excess 
but  fout?lit  stubbornly   and   bitt 
any  reduction  in  the  55-pcrcent 

You  are  familiar  with  what  ha 
Committee    first    a?reed    upon    a 
comb.ned  normal  and  surtax  arc 
cent  exec,  s-profits  tax  rate,  and 
the  p'aH  to  lower  the  4.5-percent 
Is  also  dangerously  high,  to  40 
Increi  se d   the  excess-profits  rate 
90  percent.     You  also  know  that 
by    a   clcs3   division    restored   the 
rate  but  retained  the  90-percent 
S.J.     the     Treasury     was     not     sa 
promptly   renewed    Its    demand 
percent  rate  In   its  proposals  to 
Committee. 

Similarly,     our    committee 
vlnced   that   the  Treasury's 
sonal  income  surtax  rates  was  muc 
to  be  borne,  even  under  existing 
tlons.     It  also  concluded  that   t 
estate  tax  rates,  after  the  numerou 
lnciea?v>s    m   recent    years,    ought 
r.g-Kn  di.sturbed   and   that  the  o 
wn  cu    could    wisely    be    made    w 
exemptions 

The  Treasury  asserted  that  th 
reduced  the  annual  revenue  yield 
to  a  liguie  two  or  two  and  one 
under  the  amount  it  had  reques 
no  allcwdnce  for  a  large  addition 
attributable  to  the  speeding  up 
of  Inct  me  tax  through  the  new  pla 
tlon  at  source  which  was  conta 
bill      However,  when  many  mem 
Ways  and  Moans  Committee  wis 
the  Trea-u.'-y's  dollar  demand   by 
S'  me  fcrm  cf  wartime  consumptl 
mc'-n-!^  tax.  it  was  bluntly 
Troa.'ury    spokesman    that    the 
would  prefer  the  smaller  yield  to 
tlon    and   adoption   of  any  forms 
which  it  was  cpposed. 

Yet  it  was  In  the  face  of  such  a 
the   Secretary   of   the   Treasury 
statement,  accused  the  Ways  aiid  M 
mi:tt\.>  of   impxling  the  war 
cie:ay  in  reporting  the  trrriflcally 
1942  bill.     He  has  further  cast' 
failure  to  meet,  dollar  for  dollar, 
of  added  revenue  requested  by 
Is  not  the  Ir  ">le  Impl'catio 

that    the    c   .  -    should    ha 

stamped   the   Trea>ury's  proposals, 
the    Hou<^e  should    have  sent 
to  the  Senate  without  delay, 
gating  Its  function  prescribed  by 
tution?    Please  bear  In  mind  that  t 
demand   for   subservience  Is  di 
elected  representatives  cf  the  sov 
pie  by  oSSclals  who  are  not  elect 
not   answerab;e   at   regular   Intcrv 
electorate  at  the  po  Is. 

The  year  1942  does  not  stand  a 
respect.     The  long  controversy  ov 
Inal  excess  profits  tax  law  In   1 
Revenue  Act  of  1941  was  due  pr 
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the  stubborn  determination  of  the  Trea.sury 
to  force  Congress  to  adopt  as  the  sole  measure 
of  normal  profits  a  yardstick  based  upon  an 
arbitrary  and  unrealistic  concept  of  invested 
capital,  against  its  own  Judgment  and  sincere 
conviction  as  to  which  policy  would  best  pro- 
tect our  economy  and  thus  promote  the  na- 
tional strength  and  unity.  Fortunately  for 
the  economic  future  of  our  Nation,  in  my 
Judgment,  Congress  turned  a  deaf  car  to  this 
demand.  If  time  permitted.  I  might  draw 
further  examples  from  the  legislative  history 
of  the  levenue  acts  of  1935  and  1938  and 
ether  enactments. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  am  keenly  conscious  of  th:  handi- 
caps ui-.der  which  members  cf  the  Commit- 
tee and  cf  Congress  generally  must  work. 
Our  revenue  laws  have  become  a  cumbersome 
and  terribly  complicated  structu'-e.  whlrh  baf- 
fles tlie  understanding  of  even  the  so-called 
experts.  Very  few  Members  of  Congress,  with 
the  multifarious  demands  which  are  made 
upon  them,  can  hope  ever  to  achieve  a  tech- 
nical mastery  of  this  body  of  statutory  law 
found  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Many 
of  them  are  returned  to  private  life  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  politics  or  mo%-e  on  to  other 
responsibilities  at  the  very  time  when  by 
experience  and  application,  they  have  ac- 
quired the  wisdom  of  which  our  committee 
stands  always  in  need.  Our  committee  must 
of  necessity  rely  largely  upon  the  advice  of 
the  experts.  Including  the  Treasury  staff, 
in  technical  and  administrative  m.aiters,  and 
upon  the  Treasury  for  statistical  and  eco- 
nomic information  and  analysis.  Save  for 
the  valuable  assistance  of  the  small  legal  and 
research  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  or.  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  it  has  no  faculties 
for  scientific  study  of  tax  problems  or  for  the 
origination  and  development  of  new  policies. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  its  constitutional  duty,  as 
an  organ  of  the  House,  to  determine  policy 
In  the  tax  field.  Furthermore,  one  need  not 
be  a  technical  expert  to  form  a  rational  Judg- 
ment as  to  general  policies  to  be  applied  in 
the  distribution  of  the  total  tax  burden. 
One  who.  like  myself,  believes  in  progressive 
taxation  In  accordance  with  ability  to  pay, 
can  also  understand  that  that  principle  may 
be  mechanically  carried  to  such  extremes  as 
to  defeat  itself  by  destroying  ability  to  pay, 
and  that  a  war  emergency.  wiLh  its  correlative 
menace  of  run-away  Inflation,  may  necessitate 
seme  departure  from  ordinary  peacetime 
principles  in  the  field  cf  taxation  as  well  as  in 
other  areas  of  government. 

You  will  have  gathered  from  these  remarks 
that  I  feel  that  the  life  of  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  like  that  of  a 
policeman  in  the  Pirates  of  Penzance,  is  often 
not  a  happy  one.  The  Imposition  of  heavy 
tax  burdens  is  not  a  pleasant  responsibility. 
We  badly  need  all  the  accurate  Information 
and  competent  advice  we  can  obtain.  Organ- 
izations, such  as  the  Controllers"  Institute, 
have  rendered  valuable  service  to  our  com- 
mittee and  to  the  public  by  their  insistent 
recommendation  of  sound  and  carefully  con- 
sidered long-range  policies  and  their  intelli- 
gent analysis  of  many  of  the  numerous  tech- 
nical and  administrative  defects  in  the  reve- 
nue laws.  I  hope  your  crganiz.^ticn  will 
continue  to  render  thU  service,  even  though 
you  feel  at  times  that  concrete  results  are 
scanty  or  elcw  cf  fruition.  Taith,  given  the 
privilege  of  free  expression,  wUl  usually,  in 
the  course  of  time,  prevail. 

I  would  suggest,  with  all  respect,  that  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  his 
succe.-sors,  can  profit  by  harking  back  to  the 
words  of  the  first  of  their  predecessors,  when, 
in  the  Federalist  papers,  be  defended  the 
House  of  Representatives  against  the  charge 
that  It  was  not  sufficiently  numerotos  or  rep- 
resentative to  combine  the  interests  and  feel- 
ings of  all  classes  of  the  community  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation.  I  quote  the  answer  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  to  these  critics: 


"There  is  no  part  of  the  administration  of 
government  that  requires  extensive  informa- 
tion and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  so  much  as  the 
business  of  taxation.  The  man  who  under- 
stands those  principles  best  will  be  least 
likely  to  resort  to  oppressive  eNpedients  or 
sacrifice  any  particular  clafs  of  citizens  to  the 
procurement  of  revenue.  It  might  be  demon- 
strated that  the  most  productive  system  cf 
finance  will  always  be  the  least  burdensome. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  order  to  as-mre 
a  Judicious  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation 
it  is  necessary  that  the  person  In  whose  hands 
It  rests  should  be  acquainted  with  the  gen- 
eral genius,  habits,  and  modes  cf  thinking  cf 
the  people  at  large  and  with  the  resources 
of  the  country.  And  this  is  all  that  can  be 
reasonably  meant  by  a  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terests and  feelings  of  the  people.  In  any 
other  sense  the  proposition  has  either  no 
meaning  or  an  absurd  one.  And  in  that  sense 
let  every  considerate  citizen  Judge  for  him- 
self where  the  requisite  qualification  is  most 
likely  to  be  found." 

The  remedy  for  this  situation  is  simple, 
but  it  must  be  followed  through  if  we  are 
to  retain  otir  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  function  of  the  Way.s  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  initiate  all  tax  legislation,  and  it  is 
the  function  of  the  Finance  Committee  cf 
the  Senate  first  to  consider  tax  legislation 
after  it  has  been  presented  to  that  body 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is 
necessary  that  these  two  important  commit- 
tees, and  of  course  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  the  first  instance,  give  everyone 
and  every  minority  a  right  to  be  heard,  and 
after  that  to  go  Into  executive  session  and 
formulate  the  tax  policy  for  the  ensuing  reve- 
nue act  without  being  influenced  by  any 
department  of  Government,  or  by  any  or- 
ganized minority.  These  executive  sessions 
must  remain  purely  executive.  It  is  only  In 
this  way  that  the  American  people  can  re- 
tain their  representative  type  cf  government 
as  it  relates  to  tax  policies,  and  at  the  same 
time  hold  a  legislative  body  to  strict  ac- 
countability for  Its  f.cts. 

I  hope  that  the  day  Is  here  when  mem- 
bers cf  these  two  important  committees  will 
permit  themselve.s  to  function  as  It  wr.s 
originally  intended. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

V^^S  I  ELAND  M   FORD 

Of    CALIIORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23.  1942 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  had  many  inquiries  from  my  con- 
stituents about  this  matter  of  inflation. 
These  letters,  without  exception,  express 
the  opinion  that  the  prices  of  labor  and 
farm  products  certainly  should  ba  in- 
cluded in  the  fixing  of  prices  if  the  whole 
proaram  is  going  to  be  successful. 

There  has  never  been  any  question  In 
my  mind  about  this  matter,  and  I  so  ex- 
pressed myself  when  the  original  price 
control  bill  was  up.  I  said  this,  and  I 
say  now.  that  you  cannot  control  the  price 
of  one  item  without  controlling  the  prices 
of  all.  Inasmuch  as  that  was  my  stand 
then.  It  certainly  will  be  my  stand  now. 

Therefore,  I  expect  to  support  a  real 
price-fixing  bill  that  will  stop  inflation. 
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An    Expression    of    .Appreciation    to    the 
Voteri  of  the  Twentieth  District  of  Ohio 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
er 

HON.  MARTIN  L  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

r*   TTIF   HOrsE  f>F  F-FPRESEN"!  ATIVF.'^ 

\Vt  .iiU'\d  :i    S,:p!,  ",ri.T  23    R'^J 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  M: .  Sprak-- :  ,  I  'akc 
tWs  orea.-K^n  tc  ttiarik  ih-.'  'n'!.:-.  cf  ihe 
Twenti'^Ui  D!>irirt  vi  Ornri  h)i  il,,-  priW- 
Ippt"  of  .';erv!r~i.-  as  iht'i:-  RepresrM"  .r  .vc  .;i 
Conerf^KS  f  r  ^hp  pa-t  11  ycar^.  Puu.i^ 
life  durint,'  ']\€  pr.-'  rirc.'-it;*'  has  not  been 
a  bed  of  rosci  lor  any  M-Trb'-r  w':.o  was 
fortuiiau:'  or  unfort'unate  i'.  .--  r'. '^  a  Ci-ii- 
stituency  ciuruip  ihat  prii^^d.  Social 
and  ra>r'omif  d;si' •vaiPio.'v-  unparalleled 
]r\  oi:r  exi.'^lPnrf  a.*^  a  niiiun  demanded 
'::•'  ^'"n-'an*  a;!.M:t;on  cl  'hr  h't;;>!at:v- 
braiuti  ol  our  Governmcn*  ir:  an  ctlort 
to  avoid  total  collapse  of  ct;:  d'^niocratic 
In.^titutions. 

I  am  eratpful  f-T  ilie  privilpep  cf  mak- 
ing a  hatr  n;^  i.-i 'nir.oir  :on  ic  :  '.-.■  p:  .\^..  >.  .s- 
sive  itt::  ...irn  it,  icir']  (:;i';ii^  :hc 
Sevenvy->cfora  'o  !:u'  Sf  vt:r  \■-^.  ;>  ir  ii 
Congress.  inO■:^,^■^  aru:  !.-;v:n::  :r:v  n:'.\ 
support  to  legislation  Ixrv  tM  ^ai  t,  -ire  l:,  - 
Ized  labor,  the  war  vetcin:.^,  -h"  P'  li^r a; 
employees,  and  the  common  pe<  p!  :n 
general.  My  11  years  of  service  r:i  th- 
Committee  on  the  Pom  OtT]i. -^  ar.i  P^'>: 
Roads  of  th»^  IR'ii.sM  Lave  ira  .nMn.-ui-  p.r- 
ture  of  thf'  ir.aL'r.iMaie  anci  'ISciMU-v  e: 
our  great  po^*,.;  orLV-.nizatitm.  Dii'inp  ih-- 
years  I  have  n' '■  ■  -  '>  ised  to  pay  tnbute 
to  the  loyal  ai:d  i  .•::otic  employees  of 
the  Post  Office  D  payment.  I  have  met 
thousands  of  them  m  every  section  of  tlie 
United  States. 

I ':  •  N.n-^n  may  well  be  proud  of  these 
faithful  en:p;"V'.f  ■;,  i  sin  crrly  trust  the 
Seventy-sevt  :pfi  C^rgi  s  will  not  ad- 
journ without  enacting  a  wartime  bonus 
for  t h -  po.^'  a]  r r-.r!nyees  to  meet  the  rising 
>  ■ -!  of  :i\  t >;  a;.d  to  give  recognition  to 
thp  lilt  th;i'  'h,^  2:aup  lia.s  nc;  had  a 
8a;  irv  mi  nahf  in  17  years 

\\','':  ''■■■  outbn  ik  v-t  ihc  Eairpoan 
war  in  19.^9  a::d  until  the  unprovok'\i  a.-;- 
sault  !:y  .R;pa:;  upon  our  sovereign  :err;- 
tory  w,;.:.  millions  of  American  citizens 
I  oppe.vd  for-  !t;n  v.a>r  involvement. 

Ar-ii-.rid  tlu-  crai  k' r  ba?rej.  In  th*^  vil- 
lat:e  ^'oie.  In  the  cirav.  ir:e  r. 'on^  ol  th- 
rich,  in  the  homcc  -  :  t.  •  poor,  In  lodge 
halls,  in  the  pulpit.<:,  and  in  public  gather- 
ings everywhere  in  the  Nation  cur  people 
ur;e  hopelessly  divided  into  interven- 
tiurii.^t  and  noninterventioni.st  groups. 
ll:at  wis  tilt  ;r  prerogaii\r  i.ader  the 
Consrifwti  .n,  ^\ncp  Pearl  Ilai-bor.  I 
voted  1'  r  var  ai^amst  rh,  Ax;^  powers 
and  stand  r'"-a:~'v  ?o  :r'-k"  ar:'-  sa  '•ifice 
to  secure  \^  "•.!:-:.-  a-d  a  ev*  ac  p  ace  for 
the  United  Nai.cr..-  :.::,.:  U^  w  a  ;d. 

l'nf"rtO!;ao-'iy  ih'ie  ,n>  an,'a:2  ;;  ^ 
m.inv  tt re  lips  and  ind;vicu.  t:s  v\  h.i  en- 
ee.Krasc  disunity  a;none  our  peo;};e  bv 
io  ^  .-.  -a:  tlK')se  honea*  M-rrib-'^'^  ri  c>m- 
C""':'-  who  were  nev^-r  ixa.t;cal  cb^'n,  - 
tionists  ba*  v. hn  honestly  oppo."^-'"!  w  :■ 
Involvement  before  December  7  R<4 :     I 


'a  a<  ra  pn  a'^y  eleciion  contests,  this 
a-aa  u":i>  raa^'-ia  b^■  waTnnne'^r^  and  the 
v>.ir-rna.a'  o  pr->-  rai..ak  Ct.  i  the 
voters  in  aa.-  .  nei-  .ssional  districts  re- 
pudiated :ha-  a:... nipt  to  divide  the 
American  people  on  this  issue  in  wartime. 
In  the  Ta,  ni..  1.  C.  auressional  District 
^'" ■'-.'-'  -a  ivi.:--].;  prai.ary  election  the 
■  '  !  a*  of  Cleveland  by  a  campaign 
ol  devtit.  abtisr  and  misstatements  ap- 
pealed to  ra,  ■  f::nup.s  in  an  effort  to  por- 
tray my  action  before  Pearl  Harbor  as 
un-American.  To  some  extent  they  made 
a  contribution  toward  my  defeat  but  the 
record  discloses  that  the  credit,  if  it  can 
be  o]a.^.sifipd  as  a  credit,  goes  to  the  Com- 
naani  •  Ji  as  :  :  he  cistrict  who.  not  hav- 
i':a  a  pa'v  *a-'kp'  ..f  'h.'!r  own.  voted  the 
I>n]>Ha-.i!e  t;'k-:  t  •  rapport  my  oppo- 
nent In  the  primary  election.  Never  in 
the  history  of  Cleveland  politics  was  such 
ranee  showTi  by  a  group  of  per- 
H'ia-  s.  fan-i;  b^:.!;  >:  :t,  <iSon  and 
rn.nu-  \\  •■:■■•  iKjiooiit-Q  by  lies  and 
rahs  vtiuh  are  worse  than  lies. 
ra]  Bin-'au  of  Invt-^t:patlon  re- 
al tilt  vicious  cartoon.-?  and  cir- 
culars directed  against  me  among  the 
Jewish  voters  of  the  Twenti^  "  D; -R^t 
were  printed  in  Communist  pta.-  .^r.upi. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  outside  Jewish  or- 
camzatinns  took  part  in  the  campaign 
aa  i!;.>:  :ne  because  of  the  false  stories 
r:  -'ad  throughout  the  country  that  I 
h.d  cast  aspersion  upon  the  Jewish 
people. 
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a  reared  among  the  Jews 
;u.    1  served  them  with  fidel- 
]'v  darma  all  of  my  public  life.    One  can 

rtad.lv  iir.derstfind  the  emotions  of  J>-\v^ 
-aaryvva'!'-  b'-'huse  of  the  Inlrainaii 
treatmer-  .!  P'a  a  brethren  In  Europe 
by  the  -vrr--'  Haler,  but  It  is  hard  to 
understai.d  la  v,  they  can  be  carried 
away  by  propaganda  which  seeks  to  make 
certain  indi\-!d':al<^  intolerant  when  their 
whole  life's  : u'nry  is  to  the  contrary. 
Th-^  f"R)ia-  naaaat  me  by  certain  Jews 
beg.;::  wl.err  1  had  the  courage  as  an 
American  to  bring  lawsuits  for  libel 
against  certain  well-known  columnists, 
one  of  whom  is  Jewisli,  and  the  newspa- 
pers which  carried  their  syndicated  mat- 
ter, one  j=-si:e  rf  whaa:  ah:::a<d  f..!^Ry 
thai  R.  V,  Ch  i:  :.-^  E  C  a.n.a.  an,:  (.'.a.'- 
gressman  Sa  n  nfy  '  r  O'  ^ed  a  certain  In- 
dttidual  for  a  Federal  judgeship  because 
he  was  Jewish. 

T!ut  was  publiished  on  December  23. 
19,i8,  Rl  May  I9''9  T  star'ed  the  lawsuits 
aiitr  laama  t,  'r<-:',t  .o'l  .aoology.  The 
Nation  IS  *  ■a.i:..r  wuh  these  lawsuits 
which  attem.pl  K;  clarify  the  law  of  libol 
In  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  intolerance  even  against  Jews. 
Immediately  after  these  lawsuits  were 
filed  my  attorneys  of  record  and  myself 
wrre  Tn*'t  u:"i  an  a'Rtude  of,  "how  dare 
y.  i  f  r:n^  !:u--»  R,u^uits"  and  forthwith 
we  were  accused  cf  being  anti-Semit'c. 
Knowing  full  well  the  truth  of  the  charge 
as  made  could  never  be  sustained  in  any 
court,  the  defendant  coliunnists  sought 
to  inject  into  the  controver^v  an  alleged 
collateral  issue:  that  in  lajS  ;n  a  cer- 
tain resiauran;  :"  Wa^^h  n^  -or  1  sat  as- 
persion upon  Jea^-.  aa-.:.  n;^:  ■,■  ouhi  tu 
Whom.  th'""<-'e  rema'-k*  n *:.-  '':ppo«red  to 
b-   dutcied  is  Jewisii,  li  ana  has  been  on 


the  Government  pay  roll  for  the  past  8 
years,  but  has  never  app«»rrd  in  any 
court  or  given  testimony  tinder  oath  con- 
cerning the  so-c»lh  1  r  I'versation.  A 
Washington  lobb.vist  lii.iiu  of  the  writers 
of  the  article  is  relied  upon  to  do  the 
dirty  work.  I  have  denied  these  charges 
imder  oath.  Thi^  feature  of  our  lawsuit 
Is  a  frame-up.  I  offer  as  proof  a  letter 
from  a  well-known  Catholic  priest,  a  pro- 
fes.sor  at  the  CatlioUc  Univei-sity.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  and  now  serving  his  coun- 
try in  the  armed  force.s. 

The  writer  is  Reverend  Father  Maurice 
S  Sheehy:  the  letter  is  on  the  stationery 
of  the  Hotel  Governor  Clinton.  New  York 
City,  dated  April  20.  1940,  and  is  a.s 
follows: 

&ATVBBAT. 

Dt.\R  Cos  K^  fM  Swixnit:  Ynu  may  rc- 
m^mt»er  mt-eunp  me  once  wltli  Btihop 
O'Reilly.  1  happened  to  be  tt  a  gathertng 
yfwterday  where  I  heard  Bon^  comment*  and 
plans  about  your  lawsuit  in  Cteveland  versus 
Pearson  and  Alien.  Thit  Information  may  or 
may  not  be  hrlpful  to  you  but  if  you  think 
It  might  be  helpful,  telephone  me  at  the 
Catholic  University  and  I  shall  see  you 
Monday  aft«rnoon.  I  do  mt  agree  with 
Pkther   Coiighlln'8  platforn  •  '  rhusiastl- 

cally  as  you  do.  but  I  don'i  %*.i'  i  to  se«  out 
at  our  owTi  framed. 
Sincerely, 

14a  CRICK  S.  Shbzht. 

After  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  tele- 
phoned Father  Sheehy.  and  he  later  came 
to  my  office,  where  he  stated  that,  while 
b  N.  'A  Y  rk  City  having  lunch  in  a  cer- 
tain ;- .  laurant,  he  overheard  some  Jews 
at  an  adjoining  table  planning  to  come 
to  Cleveland  to  frame  Congressman 
Sweeney  before  the  primary  election  of 
1940.  An  attempt  was  made  unsuccess- 
fu!'v  :-.  l^io  to  do  that  \.  :v  '  •  .  .  but 
m  R'4.  a,,.;  ^-roup  cau.sed  !  l.<  pa^edin 
in*  ands  of  most  of  the  Jews  of  the 
I  Twei.tieth  District  of  C^lo  this  false  and 
damnable  charge  which  the  good  Catho- 
lic priest  characterized  as  a  frame. 

I  recite  these  facts  not  only  for  the 
information  of  the  Jews  of  the  T>fcentu'th 
District  of  Ohio  but  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Unli^-d  States 
and  the  people  of  the  United  State!^.  TTie 
rising  tide  of  anti-Semitism  which  un- 
fortunately is  spreading  throughout  the 
Nation  Is  not  abated  by  such  vicious 
prar* irca  engaged  in  by  some  political 
J>  A-  *t  only  injure  the  respect  of  their 
ia.>  a^  .-.  \\].-  ..  ov  tini!  conduct.  To 
sooner  t^ch  conauel  i.-^  suppressed  inr 
sooner  the  cause  of  tolerance  will  be 
strengthened. 

I  register  my  thanks  to  the  thou- 
sands of  fine  Americans  who  supported 
my  candidacy  at  the  recent  Democratic 
prunary  election,  and  I  express  my  thnnks 
to  the  independent  voters  who,  n  ;  <  >•- 
so-^n;:'  !.-  Pa-  .'  i  '-taji,^''-  '-an'o  •-  ,  ■  -  ^nt 
th' -a  a;  t!"  R'.r. /:>■'->  ]a'.i  >ai.*fd  the 
name  of  Marie  R.  Sweeney  as  an  inde- 
pendent candidate.  Thousands  of  Re- 
publicans, Democrats,  and  independents 
who  ordinarily  do  not  vote  at  priiuai'y 
election*  will  in-iv  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  the  jj<  .1  ,  a  f  .  eneral  electMsn  No- 
v-aT.b'-!  3  If  \!r(a'.i-'  R,  •  "ord  of  Con- 
greia-.m.an  Makiik  ^.  tv-iLhir  and  regis- 
ter a  protest  against  the  unfair  attack 
upon  him  by  the  disciples  of  disunity. 
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Mr.  ANGELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  t )  include  a 
talk  I  made  recently,  by  elect;  ical  trans- 
cription, over  KWJJ.  in  Port  and.  Oreg. 
The  addres.s.  which  was  givtn  on  Sep- 
temb'^r  21.  1942.  is  entitled  'The  Chal- 
lenge for  Service  in  the  Na\T.  '  and  is  as 
I  think  this  IS  probably  one  '  -y  •-'  most 
Important  talks  I  have  ever  m  B  cause 

the  subject  Im  talking  to  you  .  bout  is  the 
most  important  thing  that  s  ever  happened 
to  our  country.  I  mean  this  war  we're  light- 
ing and  the  boys  we  all  know  wlio  are  going 
off  to  flght  It. 

They're  the  boys  we've  known  for  years — 
friends,  neighbors,  sons,  and  brothers — 
marching  off — ycung.  strong,  alet,  with  the 
whole  hope  of  the  world  on  the  r  shoulders 
along  witl:^  their  guns. 

A  lot  of  the  boys  you  know  an  going  Into 
the  Navy.  Right  here  in  Multnoiiah  County. 
la  the  month  of  May  alone,  261  r  len  enlisted 
In  the  Navy.  Id  liice  to  tell  yovi  something 
about  what  it  was  like  for  those  men  when 
they  enlistod  and  something  about  the  kind 
of  work  they  re  doing  now. 

Id  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the  Navy's 
••Challenge  for  Servjce  " — a  talk  directed  par- 
ticularly to  every  able-bodied  American  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  50 

Your  Congress  has  provided  funds  to  build 
a  naval  force  more  powerful  tJ  an  all  the 
world's  navies  put  together— a  fl|  hting  Navy 
that  will  be  strong  on  the  sea.  and  in  the 
air  above  the  sea.  That  Navy  la  now  being 
built.  New  ships  and  su'omarines  are  being 
commisjiioued  every  day.  Flgi  ting  Navy 
planes  are  rolling  off  the  assemlj  lines. 

Now.  the  Navy  needs  men-  nr.d  I  am  prcud 
to   list    myself  among   the    M  .-s  of   the 

Congre.ss  of  the  United  Sta'.t.  ....  have  vol- 
unteered to  tell  all  America  abci  t  what  the 
Navy  has  to  offer.  You  men  wlio  are  now 
listening — if  you  have  not  mace  up  your 
mind  how  you  are  to  serve  your  countrj-  In 
this  grave  crisis,  let  me  tell  you  of  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  the  Navy— opportuni- 
ties to  serve  your  country  and  o  promote 
your   own    best    interests. 

A  lot  of  us  In  this  country  don't  know 
nearly  as  much  as  we  should  about  the  Navy. 
All  the.se  years  we've  been  takii  :;  it  pretty 
much  for  granted.  Now.  when  it  stands  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  ourselves  were  Just 
beginning  to  find  cut  about  it.  Veil  what's 
It  like  when  you  enlist  In  the  Nav ,  ' 

The  first  step  Is  generally  gon  g  down  to 
the  recruiting  station  and  talk  ng  to  the 
cffl'-er  in  charge.  You'll  find  him  a  friendly, 
informal  sort  of  fellow  and  h«»';i  -  ive  you  all 
the  information  you  need.  P-  ;  v  the  first 
thing  he'll  tell  you  about  .^  .i.::-rence  be- 
tween the  Regular  Navy  and  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. An  enlistment  in  the  Reg  Uars  is  for 
6  years — an  enlistment  in  the  Reserves  is  for 
the  duration  of  the  emergency.  It's  entirely 
up  to  you.  They  won't  try  to  ;r.l!;:cr.ce  vcu 
either  way. 

After  you've  talked  to  the  r.cr 
you  11   probably   want   to  go   ho: 
yotir  folks  about  it.     Then  it's  b 
take  your  "physical."     You  nav  : 
that  the  Navy  ts  strict  about  pi/,] 
Inatlcns.      'Well.  It  is.  but  ycu  (■   ^ 
worr>-      Any  man  In  normal  :  - 
It.      After  the  'physical  '  c.:..,. 
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great  moment.s  of  your  life.  The  recruiting 
cfBccr  swears  you  in.  You  pledge  yourself 
to  the  service  of  your  country.  You're  in 
the  Navy.  You've  Joined  the  cream  of 
America's  manhood  In  the  greatest  fighting 
tmit  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Next  step  is  off  to  the  training  station. 
You'll  find  that's  pretty  much  of  an  old 
home  week.  All  around  there  will  be  men 
you  know. 

Now  you're  over  the  hurdle.  The  strange- 
ness is  beginning  to  wear  off  and  you  feel 
like  a  veteran  already.  You  check  in  at  the 
receiving  station  and  get  your  outfit— fl33 
worth  of  clothing  provided  free — the  best  the 
Government  can  buy — uniforms,  coats,  sweat- 
ers, gloves,  leggings,  anything  you're  likely 
to  need. 

The  next  few  days  go  by  so  fast  you  hardly 
know  what  s  happened.  And  the  reason  is 
you're  busy— probably  busier  than  you've  ever 
been  In  your  life.  You're  drilling,  marching, 
skirmi-shing.  target  shooting  en  the  range, 
working  out  on  the  big  guns,  learning  naval 
history,  naval  traditions  and  regulations,  and 
a  thousand  and  one  other  things. 

You're  working  hard  and  learning  fast. 
And  you're  proud  of  that  new  uniform. 
Putting  It  on  makes  you  feel  ready  for  any- 
thing. Now  your  training  is  over,  your  sea 
bag  and  hammock  are  packed,  and  off  you 
go  to  your  ship  or  station.  You're  strong 
and  tanned  and  feeling  every  inch  the  old 
salt,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  you've 
made  the  grade. 
j  By  this  time  you've  probably  decided  what 
I  kind  of  work  you'd  like  to  do  in  the  Navy. 
I  Let  me  pclnt  out  now  that  there  are  49 
different  types  of  Jobs  open  to  ycu — radio- 
man, musician,  boatswain,  gunner,  aviation 
pilot,  carpenter,  electrician,  aviation  ma- 
chinist, metalworker,  shipwright,  welder, 
gunner,  cook — these  and  dozens  of  others. 
Whatever  ycur  trade  in  civilian  life,  you'll 
find  Its  counterpart  in  the  Navy.  And  if  you 
have  no  trade  you'll  have  a  great  opportunity 
to  learn  one.  You'll  study  at  the  world's 
finest  technical  schools  and  develop  skills 
that  will  stand  you  in  good  stead  all  the  rest 
of  your  life.  In  fact,  the  Navy  is  ready  to 
give  you  training  that  would  cost  as  much 
as  *1  500. 

And  if  you  think  you'd  make  a  flyer.  Just 
remember  that  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
Navy  you  may  qualify  as  an  aviation  cadet, 
undergo  the  most  thorough  flight  training 
course  ever  devised,  and  then  receive  your 
wings  as  a  commissioned  flying  officer. 
Youll  be  a  member  of  the  finest,  fastest, 
and  all-round  toughest  group  cf  flyers  In 
the  world,  and  you'U  be  going  into  action 
with  the  most  splendid  equipment  ever 
built — whether  it's  behind  the  spitting  guns 
of  a  roaring  Grumman  fighter,  or  at  the  bomb 
sight  of  a  mighty  flying  beat. 

Of  course,  the  Navy  also  has  enlisted  pilots. 
Donald  Francis  Ma.=on  was  a  naval  enlisted 
man  when  he  sent  that  famous  message, 
"Sighted  sub — sank  same."  He  has  new  been 
commissioned  as  an  ensign. 

WeU.  there  it  is.  You'll  find  a  Job  waiting 
for  ycu  and  you'll  be  given  every  cooperation 
in  choosing  the  riglit  one. 

Let's  suppose  for  a  moment  that  you  go 
out  to  sea  with  the  fleet.  You  may  find  your- 
self behind  the  thundering  guns  of  the 
Sorth  Carolina — the  world's  most  powerful 
battlewagon.  or  on  the  bridge  of  a  tiny  PT 
lx)at  rocketing  along  at  a  60-mile-an-hour 
clip.  Youll  find  that  Uncle  Sam's  Navy 
today  is  a  fighting  force  in  action  against 
Th"  enemy  on  all  the  world's  sea  fronts. 

Perhaps  youll  find  yourself  in  a  sub,  some- 
where  in  the  blue  deptlis  of  the  Pacific, 
standing  alongside  your  skipper — watching 
him  line  up  a  Jap  cruiser  in  his  sights. 
There'll  be  the  sudden  hiss  of  the  torpedo 
tubes,  the  long  moment  of  waiting,  and  then 
the  rear  of  the  explosion.  And  you'll  be 
clapping  your  shipmates  on  the  back  and 
shouting,    "We  got  himl"    And  it  will  be  a 


moment  that  will  live  with  you  all  the  rest 
of  your  life. 

Or  perhaps  you'll  be  standing  on  the  long 
fiight  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier — watching 
the  sun  come  up  over  distant,  palm-fringed 
Islands,  listening  to  the  thudding  roar  of 
your  planes  dropping  death  and  destruction 
on  the  enemy. 

Or  your  orders  may  take  you  onto  the  deck 
of  a  minesweeper — a  small,  stubborn  ship 
going  grimly  about  the  business  of  war. 
You'll  be  doing  one  of  the  most  vital  Jobs 
In  the  world — guarding  the  great  masses  of 
shipping  along  our  coasts.  You'll  be  mak- 
ing sure  we  get  the  nitrates  that  go  to  feed 
Pennsylvania's  chemical  plants,  coming  up 
from  South  America  by  freighter,  or  the 
lumber  from  our  own  forests  of  Oregon  going 
down  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  build 
Army  camps  in  New  England.  Or  the  fuel 
ell  and  aviation  gas  coming  up  along  cur  At- 
lantic coast  to  supply  our  transports  and 
keep  our  planes  fiying  to  the  fronts  in  Eurcpe. 
It's  America's  ocean  lifeline  and  it  must  be 
kept  open.     It  will  be  your  Job. 

Perhaps  you'll  be  one  of  the  bearded,  tough- 
ened veterans  of  the  North  Atlantic  patrol- 
sitting  grimly  behind  a  machine  gun,  watch- 
ing your  tracer  bullets  knock  a  German 
bomber  into  the  sea.  Or  perhaps  you'll  be 
going  ashore  in  "whites"  to  swim  in  the  blue 
waters  off  Walkiki. 

But  wherever  your  Job  takes  you— from 
Guantanamo  Bay  to  Newfoundland,  from 
Bermuda  to  Iceland,  you'll  have  the  company 
of  the  finest  shipmates  in  the  world — boys  you 
knew  at  home  and  new  friends  you've  made 
at  sea.  Men  who'll  stand  by  you  come  what 
may,  everyone  a  volunteer,  all  wearing  the 
proud  uniform  of  their  country's  first  line 
of  defense. 

Your  shipmates  will  be  fighters.  Tl'e  cool, 
skillful,  deadly  fighters  that  are  noedcd  to 
save  America  in  this  terrible  moment  of  crisis. 
They're  the  kind  of  men  who  can  give  the 
enemy  everything  he's  got  coming  to  him. 
They  proved  that  at  Midway,  when  the  Amer- 
ican Fleet  and  air  arm  helped  smash  the 
pride  of  the  Jap  Navy  and  left  thousands  of 
the  yellow  rats  and  many  of  their  best  ships 
on  the  floor  of  the  ocean.  Tliey  proved  it 
in  the  Philippines  when  Lieutenant  Bulke- 
ley  and  his  heroic  PT  boat  crews  dashed  in 
against  enemy  shore  batteries  and  sank  a 
huge  Jap  cruiser.  They  proved  it  when  they 
took  one  of  America's  greatest  fighting  men — 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur— through  an  enemy 
blockade  to  fight  again.  And  they  proved 
it,  too,  at  the  Marshall  Islands,  when  Lieu- 
tenant O'Hare  took  off  in  a  lone  Navy  fighter 
to  smash  a  whole  squadron  of  enemy  bomliers. 
They're  proving  it  in  a  thousand  ways 
every  day.  They  proved  it  when  the  air- 
craft carrier  Wasp  went  into  the  most  heav- 
ily bombed  spot  on  earth — the  harbor  of 
Malta— delivered  its  planes  and  sailed  out 
again.  And  they  proved  it  when  they  red- 
dened the  waters  of  the  Coral  Sea  with  enemy 
blood,  and  saved  cur  great  ally,  Australia, 
from  invasion. 

They're  your  shipmates — all  you  men  who 
wish  to  enter  the  Navy — and  America  can  well 
be  proud  of  them. 

And  in  return  for  their  services  America 
has  given  them  the  finest  ships  and  equip- 
mmt  ever  built.  Our  bluejackets  enjoy  the 
cleanest,  most  up-to-date  living  quarters  of 
any  service  in  the  world.  Our  new  warships 
have  spring  bunks,  the  most  modern  wash- 
rooms, hot  fhowers,  roomy  clothes  lockers, 
and,  en  board  the  larger  ships,  luxuries  such 
as  barbers,  tailor  shops,  laundries,  recreation 
rooms,  movies,  soda  fountains,  and  libraries. 
Add  to  that  the  best  food  money  can  buy 
and  you'll  know  why  America's  fighting  men 
have  everything  to  fight  for. 

Tcday  the  United  States  Navy  stands 
squarely  across  the  path  of  the  enemy.  We, 
here  in  Oregon,  know  he  is  not  so  far  away. 
And  we  know  how  vital  it  la  to  drive  him 
back    and    smash    him    utterly.    The    -"".t 
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will  do  that  Job — never  doubt  it.  For  to- 
day we  are  building  the  greatest  Navy  the 
world  has  ever  seen — more  ships,  planes,  and 
guns  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world's  fleets  put 
together. 

But  our  ships  will  only  be  as  good  as  the 
crews  that  man  them.  Our  guns  will  only 
phoot  a.i  straight  a.^^  the  men  who  point 
them.  That's  where  you  will  play  your  part, 
you  men  of  Oregon.  For  along  with  Amer- 
ica's other  young  men  you  are  the  civilized 
world's  last,  best  hope  for  survival  agaiiist 
the  euemy  that  threatens  us. 

That  enemy  has  thrown  down  his  chal- 
lenge. He  has  attacked  our  shores  and  our 
people.  What  answer  will  you  give  him? 
You  can  give  him  the  best  and  stralghtest 
answer  right  now.  Enlist  in  the  United 
States  Navy  today  I 

This  is  a  call  that  must  be  answered 
Everything  we  have  come  to  mean  by  the 
wo:d  "America"  is  at  stake.  The  very  lives 
and  future  freedom  of  your  families  are  de- 
pendent on  you.  They  know  you  won't  let 
them  down.  Any  man  in  g<xd  health,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  50,  can  apply  Go 
at  once  to  your  nearest  Navy  Recruiting  Sta- 
tion. With  your  help  America  can  swetp  the 
seasl 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23.  1942 

Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude an  address  delivered  by  Nicholas 
P.  Morrissey  of  the  Massachusetts  Fed- 
eration of  Lnbor  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  before  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Slate  Federation  annual  meeting 
on  September  20. 

President  Morrissey.  who  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  labor  leaders  in  the  United 
States,  lauds  the  record  of  Senator 
Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
endorses  the  Senator  for  reelection. 
President  Morrissey  calls  Senator 
Bridges  a  patriot  and  a  statesman  whose 
attitude  "is  a  demonstration  of  the  non- 
partisan and  patriotic  feeling  that  we 
should  possess  as  we  go  about  doing  the 
Job  of  licking  the  Axis." 

President  Morrissey  said,  In  part: 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  can  be 
Justly  proud  cf  the  conuibution  its  unions 
are  making  to  the  war  effort.  You  delegates, 
as  representatives  of  unions  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, can  well  be  proud  of  your  contribution 
to  the  ail-out  flght  against  tlie  Axis  Powers. 
But  regardless  cf  the  effort  we  have  put  into 
the  war  effort  up  to  now,  and  regardless  of 
the  splendid  statistics.  Indicating  increased 
production,  we  must  realize  that  our  efforts 
will  have  to  be  increased  and  production  will 
have  to  be  stepped  up  even  more.  This  is  so 
because  we  have  hardlv  started  in  this  world- 
wide conflict.  Unlike  World  War  No.  1.  when 
much  of  Uie  warfare  was  carried  on  by  men 
of  the  Infantry,  this  war  Is  a  war  which  will 
be  won  by  production  of  vast  quantity  and 
unequaled  quality.  When  we  reach  cur  pro- 
diiciKin  peak  and  furnish  our  ever-Increasing 
A  V  with  the  best  implements  of  war  that 
c -a  :jv  cicf.gnei  and  produced,  theu  we  'aUI   I 


begin  to  carry  the  flght  to  the  doors  of  those 
who  would  annihilate  the  trade-union  move- 
ment and  all  the  other  democratic  principles 
for  which  you  and  I  si^nd. 

OUTCOME  IMPORTANT 

But  before  we  reach  that  desired  and  nec- 
essary peak,  it  Is  essential  that  all  of  us  realize 
that  we  are  at  war — that  we  are  In  a  war 
which  has  never  been  equaled  in  the  historj- 
of  this  country  or  of  the  world.  It  Is  a  world 
revolution,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Tlic  outcome 
\Mll  determine  whether  we  shall  live  as  free- 
men, speak  as  we  like.  Join  uiilous  as  we  wish, 
cr  whether  we  will  be  enslaved  and  watched  by 
the  Gestapo.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  thing  j 
we  are  trying  to  preserve  and  defend  is  worth 
fighting  for.  Freedom  and  democracy  art- 
things  that  we  have  always  assumed  were 
ctirs.  We  have  always  felt  that  those  virtues 
needed  no  defense.  But  now  we  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  value  cf  these  American  virtues 
and  we're  ready  to  defend  them  and  flght  for 
them  no  matter  what  the  cost  may  be — no 
matter  what  the  sacrifice  is.  and  no  matter 
how  much  bloodshed  and  tears  there  will  be 
during  the  course  of  our  flght  to  victory. 

OTHER  MATTVRS 

As  we  pledge  and  repledge  ourselves  to  the 
task  of  producing  the  materials  which  will 
win  this  war.  we  mu^t  simultaneously  give 
thought  to  several  other  important  matters. 
It  ts  Important  to  us  tliat  the  war  be  con- 
ducted by  men  who  are  not  appeai?ers  and  by 
men  who  feel,  as  we  do.  that  complete  victory 
must  be  ours.  That  means  we  mujt  have 
lawmakers  who  are  concerned  about  the  out- 
come of  this  conflict  and  who  are  determined 
to  gtiide  this  country  to  a  complete  and  glori- 
ous victory,  and  then  readjust  the  economy  of 
this  great  country  so  that  its  people — you  and 
I  and  others  who  work  for  wages— may  enjoy 
more  happiness,  more  comfort,  and  greater 
security.  There  arc  those  who  cpposed  every 
sensible  suggestion  made  at  Washington  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor.  These  appeasrrs  and  Iso- 
latlcnsists  tried  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  It 
couldn't  happen  here.  They  blocked  ade- 
quate appropriations  necessary  for  cur  Army 
and  Navy.  They  opposed  conscription  and 
the  necessary  expansion  of  cur  armed  forces. 
Tliey  did  everything  and  lased  every  means  to 
slow  down  our  Job  of  preparing  for  the  in- 
evitable conflict  with  Germany  and  Japan. 

SEEN  AS  DUTY 

I  feel  thct  It  is  our  duty  to  remember  those 
who  almost  caused  us  to  be  too  slow  and  too 
late.  They  may  be  Democrats  and  they  may 
be  Republicans.  But  regardless  of  their  party 
designation,  they  should  be  defeated  if  they 
are  guilty  of  trying  to  jeopardize  our  country 
and  your  welfare  and  mine.  As  nonpartisans 
I  feel  that  to  be  our  duty. 

I  feel  that  it  is  our  duty,  too.  to  remember 
those  who  had  foresight  and  who  conducted 
them.selves  as  statesmen  and  who  cast  their 
votes  in  favor  of  the  legislation  ncce.ssary  to 
preoare  our  cotintry  for  defense  or  inva-slon. 

In  Ma.'^sachusetts  we  are  scrutinizing  the 
records  of  those  who  seek  reelection  very  care- 
fully We  are  determined  to  reward  those 
who  place  their  country's  welfare  abi;ve  per- 
sonal selfiBhness.  We  are  equally  det<  rmined  ; 
to  penalize  those  vkho  saw  lit  to  allow  our 
necessity  for  preparedness  to  become  a  poli- 
tical matter. 

HE.\KTENTNC 

In  Massachusetts  it  has  been  heartening 
inderd  to  look  tonT.rd  your  State  and  see  a 
Republican  S:nator  wlio  seems  to  be  a  pa- 
triot and  statesman  first,  rather  than  a  law- 
maker who  opposed  Important  matters  af- 
fecting tiic  welfare  of  our  Nation  Jubt  be- 
cause they  are  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration. His  attitude  is  a  demonstration  cf 
the  nonpartisan  and  patriotic  feeling  that 
we  should  possess  as  we  go  about  doing  the 
Job  of  licking  the  Axis. 

Our  country  comes  first.  Our  future  wel- 
fare must  be  preserved.    As  fai'  as  I  am  cou- 


cenied.  I  favor  men  for  public  office  who  will 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  Uie  preserva- 
tion of  the  things  that  we  cherlali — whether 
he  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat — whether 
his  name  is  Bridges  or  O  Briea. 


i:uH  toaciliahc.-i  V.  urks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

|:.*N.  liJNTON  P   ANiiLRMK'^i 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23.  1942 

Ml'.  ANDFJISON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  desire  to  include  in  full  a  state- 
ment by  Dr.  John  R.  Sieelman.  Director. 
United  States  Conciliation  Service.  Dr. 
Stcelman  was  appearing  as  a  guest  com- 
mentator on  a  news  broadcast  and  gave 
us  some  interesting  material  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  Conciliation  Service. 

Three  things  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion. First.  Dr.  Steelman's  announce- 
ment that  "since  the  first  of  the  year 
99.93  percent  of  all  the  available  time 
given  10  the  war  effort  has  been  free  from 
strike  interference";  second,  his  declaia- 
tion.  as  head  of  the  Conciliation  Service, 
that  "even  one  work  .stoppage  today  is 
exactly  one  too  many";  and.  third,  he  has 
.^aid  that  during  the  first  7  months  of 
1942  95  percent  of  the  3  G22  cases  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice in  the  controversy  stage  were  settled 
without  any  stoppage  of  work. 

Dr.  Steelman  and  his  associates  have 
demonstrated  that  disputes  are  best  set- 
tled when  management  and  workers  sit 
down  and  compose  their  difTerences  by 
conciliation  v;hile  every  worker  continues 
to  put  into  his  effort  the  energy  and  will 
of  freemen. 

His  remarks  in  full  were  as  follows: 

There  Is  one  Item  In  Frank  Blair's  news 
announcements  that  I  would  like  to  ccm- 
ment  upon.  This  Is  the  item  Involving  a 
recent  report  on  strikes.  Actually,  much  Ian 
than  1  percent  cf  time  In  the  war  effort  hu 
been  lost  due  to  work  stoppages.  And  this 
is  not  propaganda  from  Washington,  but  an 
actual  fact  Only  seven  hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent of  time  has  been  lor-t  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  I"  other  word^,  of  all  the  avail- 
able time  given  to  the  war  effort.  99.93  per- 
cent was  free  from  strike  Interference. 

As  to  the  statement  that  1  percent  of  time 
lost  could  halt  all  tank  and  plane  production, 
this  would  have  only  the  slightest  chance  of 
being  true  even  If  four  or  five  strategic  work- 
ers In  every  plant  cf  the  Nation  went  on 
Btrilie  simultaneously.  And  this  is  hardly 
conceivable. 

However.  I  want  to  be  clearly  understood 
on  this  point.  Even  one  wcrk  stoppage  to- 
day is  exactly  one  too  many.  All  the  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  settle  disputes  Is  avail- 
able. AU  Americans — labor,  management, 
and  the  public  alike — are  in  this  war  to- 
gether. We  expect  full  performance  from 
our  boys  on  the  battle  linos  and  we  ere  get- 
ting it.  They  expect  ftiU  performance  from 
us  on  the  heme  front  and  we  must  give  It  in 
order  that  we  maintain  ctir  democratic  way 
of  life. 

Labor's  contribution  to  the  war  effort  Is 
BO  widespread  antf  so  all-embracing  It  some- 
times lii  taken  for  giauted.    II  a  el    '..::   '. 
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ca.ied  you  read  of  It  in  the 
cause  that  is  news.     Seldom 
the   dally  efforts  of  millions 
citizens  who  go  down  into  the 
ships,   or  stand   nt   the   furna 
to   smews   cf   war.     Thi3    is    t 
democracy,   the  one  great   for; 
that   gives  us  hope  of  victory 
success  for  cur  arms. 

F.fty-four  million  American: 
Industrial  pay  rolls.     Thirteen 
million  workers  are  engaged 
directly  In  war  Industries 
is  four  times  larger  than  a  year 
the  month  of  July  we  made 
over  the  preceding  month  of 
craft  production  was  up  11  perc^ 
up  26  percent:  and  naval  ships 
We  are  on  the  way.    And  we 
froing.    American  workers  ►  x;  ■ 
Labor    Day    this    year    t.. r    .. 
operation.s   in  the   war   plani^ 
work  Justifies  the  spending  rf 
the  national  Income  in  the   *    - 
Here  are   a  few  of  the  titc^ 
the  work  success  of  the  Nation: 

Manpower — that  is  sturdier. 
highly  skilled  and  better  tral 
equal  body  of  workers  in  the 

Machine  power — that  represe^ 
noloi^ical    excellence    of    a 
larcer  resources  of  critical  war 
any  other  people: 

Creative  power — that  build: 
fortress,  the  airplane  earner, 
machine  gun.  the  vitam.:.  ::::■ 
the  cooperation  of  united  :::  . 
of  higher  performance  thiui  an 
of  tyrants  and  dictators. 

Now.  In  a  vast  productive  comb 
as  this,  where  the  minds  "f  '. 
have   different    thoughts    <: 
brought  together  in  one  great 
are  bound  to  be  differences  of 
disputes — disputes,  of  course,  wh 
occur  in  Nazi  Germany  where 
management  alike  are  slaves  of 

In  this  Nation,  where  we 
one  another,  we  have  long 
to    the    voluntary    methods    of 
disputes.    This  is  the  24 -hour- 
United  States  Conciliation  Ser^ 
ever    since    1913    when    the 
Labor  was  established,  the  Ser 
sitting   down    with    quarreling 
employers  and  getting  them 
differences  peacefully. 

With  this  experience  In 
quarrels  behind  us.  the  Pres 
in.  soon  after  the  war  began,  t- 
tain  smooth  relations  betv.-een 
and  employer.^.    In  an  Executive 
uary  12.  the  Conciliation  Servlc 
the   flrst-line   agency   for   handli 
which  might  affect  the  war  effor 
also  stated  that  if  the  di5pute 
tied  by  our  conciliators,  the  case 
be    certified    (in    other    words, 
f erred)   to  the  National  War 
further  action. 

Since  January   1.   the  ConcUl 
has  successfully  settled  over  5 
putes.     Only  413  cases  had  to  gd 
Lalxsr  Board  during  that  time. 
5.000  cases  which  the  service  he 
have    not    heard    about.      Concll 
been  assigned  as  peacemakers,  a:- 
ered  representatives  of  labrr  and 
around    the    conference    table. 
guarded  the  facts  given  them  1 
as  carefully  as  do  doctors  or 
when   the  settlement  Is  reach 
hours  of  negotiations,  the  cone. 
out  giving  out  any  publicity.  c:r 
plane  to  the  scene  cf  other  disr 
Frequently  I  am  asked  to  exr: 
nlques    of    conciliation    or    cc;. 
methods.      There    is     nothing 
•cientific  or  mysterious  ab<  ■  "   - 
Is  applied  common  sense,     w 
s   r.  =!      f    experence    and    t:-.     • 
v.-:i  .;.  J.icult  situations  'Ai.e: 
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lations have  become  strained  any  tense.  We 
seek  to  bring  the  different  parties  of  conflict 
together  around  the  council  table  in  the 
spirit  of  give  and  take.  And  we  are  success- 
ful to  the  extent  that  labor  and  manage- 
ment can  be  brought  to  understand  that  the 
ties  that  bind  are  so  much  more  important 
than  the  differences  that  temporarily  divide 
them.  I  would  not  have  anyone  believe  it  is 
an  easy  t.-isk  to  conciliate  disputes.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  at  times.  And  yet  with  pa- 
tience and  determination  we  continue  at  this 
Job  of  peace  making  in  Industry  day  by  day 
and  we  like  it  because  we  believe  the  results 
are  extremely  important.  It  Is  also  hearten- 
ing to  know  that  people  generally  agree  with 
us  that  this  Is  the  practical  way  to  solve  in- 
dustrial  management-labor  problems. 

If  disputes  can  be  brought  to  our  attention 
before  they  reach  an  active  stage  of  strikes 
or  Icck-cuts.  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  a  work 
of  healing  that  may  be  difficult  to  achieve 
after  an  open  break  has  occurred.  The  plant 
that  has  suffered  an  actual  work  stoppage  be- 
cause of  bad  feeling  between  men  and  man- 
agement often  carries  the  scars  of  battle  for 
a  long  time.  And  under  those  circumstances 
It  is  frequently  impossible  to  restore  the  con- 
fidence and  trust  which  make  for  efficient 
production.  During  the  first  7  months  cf  this 
year,  3  622  cases  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Service  when  they  were  In  the 
controversy  stage.  We  were  able  to  settle 
over  95  percent  of  these  without  any  stoppage 
of  work. 

I  believe  In  the  power  of  effective  concilia- 
tion to  heal  the  wounds  of  Industrial  conflict. 
I  am  confldent  that  the  American  people  un- 
derstand the  definite  benefits  that  come  from 
settling  disputes  by  sitting  down  together 
and  talking  about  them.  I  know  that  peace 
in  industry  is  more  necessary  now  than  at  any 
other  time  lu  our  history.  You  cannot  decree, 
or  legislate,  or  command,  pieace  and  harmony 
and  efficiency.  When  cur  workers  have  a  dis- 
pute, they  can  sit  down  and  settle  it  by  con- 
ciliation while  they  continue  to  work  with 
the  energy  and  will  of  freemen.  It  is  because 
of  this  free  will  that  American  workers  ha\e 
achieved  our  present  record  of  production. 
And  through  this  productive  ability  and 
wholehearted  cooperation,  we  will  achieve 
this  victory  for  which  our  sons  and  brothers 
are  fighting,  on  land,  the  sea,  and  in  the  air. 


The  Drait 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M    FORD 

OF   CAUfOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
W'^dne.<;day.  September  23,  1942 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  that  every  Member  in  this  House 
would  do  everything  he  could  to  win  this 
war.  I  would.  And  I  believe  that  every 
one  of  my  constituents  would.  Because 
I  want  to  win  the  war,  and  because  I 
want  to  be  helpful,  I  am  going  to  a.^k 
those  who  may  be  in  authority,  in  draft- 
ing our  men,  to  adopt  a  definite  policy. 

The  reason  I  make  this  appeal  is  that 
through  the  lack  of  a  definite  policy  the 
war  effort  Is  being  injured.  I  submit  as 
evidence  the  following: 

O:.'  c;  y  -.  announcement  will  be 
made  from  Washington  that  men  with 
families  will  be  drafted.  This  is  followed 
':v  a  statement  the  next  day  that  they 
•.v;;]  r.  t  b.  'rafted.  Then,  following 
iha:,  a  i:a-.en:r;ut  will  be  made,  that  re- 


gardless of  what  a  man's  occupation  may 
be.  it  will  not  be  given  consideration. 
The  next  day  a  statement  will  come 
forth  saying  that  occupations  will  be 
given  consideration. 

All  this  has  a  tendency  to  terribly  con- 
fuse and  disturb  the  minds  of  our  peo- 
ple. They  begin  to  worry.  Nobody 
knows  where  he  stands.  Mental  peace 
is  destroyed,  and  morale,  therefore,  is  not 
as  high  as  it  should  be. 

The  practical  workings  of  this  are  these. 
Men  who  should  not  leave  industry,  be- 
cause they  are  highly  trained  and  cannot 
be  replaced,  rush  out  and  enlist  in  the 
armed  service.  They  do  it  becaase  they 
might  wish  to  be  in  the  Navy,  rather  than 
in  the  Army,  and  because  they  have  some 
power  to  select  where  they  would  serve, 
as  against  being  placed  in  the  draft. 
Many  of  these  men  should  not  go  at  all, 
because,  let  it  be  remembered,  after  our 
armed  forces  are  in  the  field,  they  must 
be  sustained  with  production,  and  where 
men  are  really  expert  and  cannot  be  re- 
placed, production  is  injured  when  they 
are  taken  away. 

Parallel  to  that  is  the  case  of  a  man 
with  a  family.  Many  men  enhst  who  per- 
haps should  not  go  into  the  service  until 
later  on,  if  at  all.  When  these  married 
men  with  families  go  in,  that  means  that 
these  families  and  children  must  be  taken 
care  of. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  lay  down  the  rules 
of  what  must  be  done,  but  I  do  say,  and  I 
I  say  it  sincerely,  that  those  in  authority 
should  let  our  people  know  what  is  going 
to  be  done,  and  what  they  can  count  on, 
in  order  that  they  may  make  their  plans. 
If  they  do  not  do  this,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
morale  is  going  to  be  materially  injured 
by  having  everyone  constantly  worried 
and  uncertain  as  to  what  his  place  in  the 
war  is  going  to  be. 

The  people  in  my  district,  when  you 
really  come  down  to  It,  are  really  just 
the  same  as  in  all  other  districts,  and  I 
believe  that  they  are  about  100  percent 
patriotic.  I  believe  that  every  single  one 
of  my  people  wants  to  do  his  duty,  but 
he  would  like  to  know  where  that  duty 
lies  so  that  he  can  do  it,  and  I  believe 
it  is  up  to  those  in  authority  to  definitely 
point  out  to  him  where  that  duty  is  and 
relieve  his  mind  from  uncertainties — 
namely,  that  they  follow  a  definite  pattern 
and  policy  with  reference  to  those  whom 
they  are  going  to  draft.  The  sooner  our 
people  nnd  their  places  in  this  war,  and 
what  their  duties  are.  and  perform  them, 
the  sooner  we  are  going  to  win  the  war! 
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v^  CT  i    \  i  h  I.H  N  i  A 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEo 

Wednesday.  September  23.  1942 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ti  a 
House  has  acted  today  on  one  ff  th.a 
most  important  subjects  we  have  c  n- 
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sidered   during  the  prosecution  of  this 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include  cor- 
respondence which  explained  many 
months  ago  my  position  on  this  matter. 

The  United  States  News. 
Washington.  D.  C,  March  18.  1942. 
Hon   Jennings  R.^ndclph. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington .  D  C. 

Dear  Sir:  May  we  have  the  benefit  of  your 
viewpoint  on  a  vital  wartime  problem? 

While  prices  are  now  controlled  by  law  and 
farm  prices  held  at  approximately  110  per- 
cent of  parity,  wages  of  labor  are  unregu- 
lated. With  some  highly  skilled  workers  de- 
manding and  getting  wages  in  excess  of  re- 
cent increases  in  co^t  of  living. 

Congress  leaders  are  considering  various 
proposals  for  legislation  to  put  a  ceiling  on 
wages.  One  plan  would  freeze  wages  of  all 
skilled  workers  as  cf  a  fixed  recent  date;  an- 
other would  follow  the  lines  of  agricultural 
parity  and  average  wages  over  a  period  of 
years. 

To  obtain  a  crcs^  section  of  informed  opin- 
ion the  United  States  News  would  be  very 
grateful  to  you  for  a  brief,  specific  answer  to 
the  following  question: 

Should  Congress  place  a  ceiling  on  wages 
as  another  step  in  the  general  effort  to  pre- 
vent inflation? 

We  will  appreciate  from  you  a  reply  of  about 
100  words  by  special  delivery  or  by  telegraph 
press  rate  collect,  so  that  it  will  reach  us  by 
or  before  Wednesday.  March  18.  or  by  Thurs- 
day, March  19,  at  the  latest. 

May  we  have  your  cooperation,  please?  Our 
Question  of  the  Week  page  is  widely  read  be- 
cause of  the  outstanding  importance  in  their 
respective  fields  of  those  whose  replies  are 
published. 

Awaiting  your  reply.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.  W^ORTH  HiGCINS, 

Managing  Editor. 


March  19.  1912. 
Mr.  E.  Worth  Kiccins, 

Managing  Editor,  the.United 

States  News,  Washington,  D.  C  : 
Replying  to  question  asked  In  your  letter 
March  18, 1  favor  Congress  setting  a  ceiling  on 
wages  provided  the  same  is  done  on  farm  com- 
modities and  war  profits.  All  should  go  to- 
gether, and  one  alone  should  not  be  singled 
out  for  arbitrary  treatment. 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Member  of  Co7igress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  News 
carried  my  answer  in  it5  issue  of  March 
27.  Before  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  supported  the  sensible  bill  of  my 
colleague.  Representative  Gore,  of  Ten- 
nessee, which  embodied  the  thoughts  of 
Mr.  Baxuch.  He  believed,  as  did  I  then 
and  now.  that  we  must  stabilize  not  one 
but  all  of  the  factors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  so  voted  this 
evening  on  the  Brown  amendment  be- 
cause I  felt  we  were  throwing  out  of  bal- 
ance one  item  in  a  needed  stabilization 
policy.  I  will  always  support  reasonable 
requests  of  the  great  farm  population  of 
our  Nation.  After  opposing  the  Brown 
amendment  I  voted  for  the  bill  on  final 
passage,  desiring  to  send  the  legislation 
to  conference  that  we  may  proceed  at 
once  to  settle  a  situation  which  we  should 
have  courageously  met  long  ago.  Al- 
though our  efforts  are  delayed,  we  m.ust 
do  everj'thing  possible,  through  congres- 
sional and  Presidential  action,  to  stop, 
insofar  as  we  can,  a  runaway  and  ruinous 
inflation. 


F'.iFiK    tor    Far!];,  r.    ..nd    \\ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS) 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23.  1942 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  reached  the  period  in  this 
world-wide  conflict  that  greater  unity 
and  not  only  the  willingness  but  the  de- 
sire to  sacrifice  is  obvious.  The  interest 
of  the  American  people  is  the  winning 
of  this  war  and  preserving  the  freedoms 
and  privileges  that  we  enjoy  in  this  coun- 
try and  that  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  the  world,  may  be  free  from  aggres- 
sion and  enslavement  by  the  enemy.  To 
that  end  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  farmers,  the  wage  earners,  the  bank- 
ers and  other  business  and  professional 
men  dedicate  our  all  that  victory  will  be 
attained  and  our  ideals  preserved.  We 
recognize  that  in  a  war  emergency  as  this 
it  is  advisable  and  an  absolute  necessity 
for  all  of  us  to  surrender  some  of  our 
rights  and  privileges  that  we  would  not 
otherwise  surrender. 

We  must  be  mindful  of  a  duty  and  an 
obligation  that  while  we  are  giving  our 
thoughts,  efforts,  time,  and  energy  to 
winning  the  war  on  the  battle  front,  our 
problems  at  home  are  likewise  important 
and  cannot  be  neglected  or  ignored  with- 
out fatal  consequences.  If  democracy 
will  not  work  at  home,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect it  to  work  on  the  battle  front.  It  is 
true  that  tremendous  progress  is  being 
made  in  our  all-out  program  for  victory 
and  we  have  not  yet  anything  like  ap- 
proached the  maximum  of  progress  that 
we  are  capable  of  and  which  is  going 
to  be  necessary  in  ultimately  attaining 
victory. 

In  a  crisis  such  as  faces  the  world  to- 
day the  battle  of  inflation  or  the  rise  in 
prices,  wages,  salaries,  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  living  is  as  certain  as  the 
conflict  rages.  We  find  ourselves  facing 
today  this  inevitable  problem.  I  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  everyone  in  this  coun- 
try believes  that  a  fair,  equitable,  and 
just  control  over  all  prices,  wages,  sal- 
aries, and  other  factors  affecting  the  cost 
of  living  is  desirable,  necessary,  and 
should  become  effective.  Tliis  is  becau.se  . 
it  is  evident  that  the  continuous  rise  in 
cost  against  a  diminishing  supply  will 
cause  enormous  hardships  and  tragedies 
experienced  in  other  days.  We  can  meet 
this  grave  problem,  and  it  behooves  Con- 
gress to  protect  and  preserve  our  economy 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

To  be  sure  there  are  different  opinions 
and  many  who  do  not  share  the  same 
views  as  to  the  method  of  an  over-all 
control  that  is  fair  and  equitable.  We 
enacted  legislation  effective  January,  this 
year,  attempfing  to  meet  this  problem 
but  it  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired results  in  preventing  the  continuous 
increase  in  prices  and  wages  rapidly 
leading  us  to  inflation.  If  wages  and 
farm  prices  alike  are  not  stabilized,  we 


cannot   attain  an  economic  balance  in 
this  countrv-. 

Our  farmers  of  America  do  not  pxp>ect 
nor  do  they  want  any  more  than  a  fair 
and  equitable  price  for  their  commodities, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  an  equality  on  a 
well-balanced  economy  program.  Give 
the  farmers  100-porcent  parity  prices,  or 
the  highest  price  between  January  1  and 
September  15,  1942.  whichever  is  the 
higher,  as  was  stated  by  the  President  in 
his  message  a  few  days  ago,  and  stabilise 
wages  to  prevent  a  continuous  incresise 
in  the  prices  for  supplies  farmers  must 
purchase,  and  v.e  will  have  an  effective 
anti-inflation  program,  preventing  not 
only  natural  and  general  increases,  but 
the  continuous  demand  which  brings  on 
inequalities,  turmoil,  strikes,  and  confu- 
sion. We  have  been  striving  for  a  great 
many  years  to  reach  the  goal  of  parity 
for  farm  commodities,  because  it  is  de- 
termined to  be  a  fair  relaiion.ship  be- 
tween the  prices  of  the  things  farmers 
sell  and  the  things  they  buy.  I  believe, 
in  all  fairness  and  justice,  the  farmers 
should  have  full  parity  prices  for  the 
commodities  they  produce  and  that 
parity  should  be  calculated  to  include  all 
cost  of  production,  including  the  cost  of 
labor. 

I  have  contlnuou-sly  supported  and 
voted  for  the  policy  of  parity,  bccau.se  I 
believe  it  is  fair  and  that  if  commodity 
prices,  wages,  salaries,  and  finished- 
goods  prices  are  kept  in  balance  at  the 
parity  level  there  can  b?  no  inflation,  even 
though  the  general  price  level  does  in- 
crease to  some  extent.  I  will  continue 
to  vote  for  this  and  other  desired  legis- 
lation, protecting  the  farmers  in  main- 
taining the  price  levels  tliat  they  may 
continue  to  produce  on  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble basis.  No  one  can  seriously  contend 
that  where  only  25  percent  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  are  engaged  in  farming 
and  receiving  less  than  10  peicent  of  our 
entire  national  income,  that  they  are 
responsible  for  this  economic  crisis  fac- 
ing us  today.  Let  us  be  fair,  reasonable, 
and  practical  in  arriving  at  the  solution 
of  this  important  problem. 

Another  important  thing.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
Congress,  is  that  the  supply  of  farm  labor 
is  becoming  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems to  the  agricultural  producers  of  our 
country.  Because  of  high  wages  being 
paid  by  industry  and  war  projects,  and 
due  to  the  necessity  of  building  the  larg- 
est Army  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
farm  labor  has  steadily  been  drawn  from 
the  farms  and  has  become  a  most  acute 
problem.  We  cannot  neglect  or  fail  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  this  problem 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  draft  skilled 
farm  help  in  order  to  produce  the  food 
and  necessary  agricultural  products  to 
win  this  war. 

In  this  bill  proposing  to  .stabilize  the 
cost  cf  living  it  sp^-cifically  provides,  and 
rightly  so,  that  agricultural  products 
shall  have  a  maximum  price  established 
at  parity,  or  the  highest  price  received 
by  farmers  between  January  1,  1942.  and 
September  15,  1942,  whichever  is  the 
highe.'^t.  Then  it  provides  further  the 
stabilization  of  wages  and  salaries  at  a 
level  in  accordance  with  the  policy  fixed 
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by  the  War  Labor  Board 
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■  nef^day.  September  p?.  1942 

M.-.  CUNKTNCH  ■.^f      M; 
der  leave  tc   ■  x  ■.;... 
Record,  I  include  th    : 
dressed  to  me  by  M     I     d 
Wmtersot.  Iowa: 

WiNTTHSFT.  Iowa.  Septemtljpr  21,  1942. 
Hon   Paul  Clnnincham. 

Washington.  D 

T>z\a.  oir:  I  am  an  lovra  famier 
Wised  on   a  farm.     We  are  at 
future  depends  on  its  outcome 
410  acres:  carry  40  head  of  cat: 
and  around  209  to  250  hogs 
grain.     I  have  two  boys 
la  21.     My  problem  is 
farm    In    1943      Where 
1943?     I  am  not  alone 
Ing.     There  are  hundreds  ia  t 
We  can  t  get  help.     Tliere  i.-; 
choice:  It  Is  to  cut  our  operat 
man  farm.     If  all  the  farmers 
where  will  the  Ui.ited  States  o 
the  focxl  for  tlie  world?    The 
onl"  taiin?  a  few  boys;  It  is  do 
young  farmers  from  21  to  45 
320  acres  of  land. 

If  ycu  gentlemen  Intend  to  put  a  price 
ceiling  on.  put  it  en  But  whe  \  you  do  put 
it  on  wages  also.  I  do  not  U.i.k  the  Presi- 
dent should.  Tills  IJ.VX  of  pric(  codings  has 
cost  the  farmer  about  75  cents  Jto  $1  per  100 
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pounds  on.  nogs  since  the  President's  speech 
Labor  Day.  This  profit  went  to  the  packers. 
They  will  not  sell  their  meat  at  a  loss.  When 
you  vote  for  a  ceiling  make  it  average  100 
percent.  It  Is  only  fair.  I  have  talked  to 
a  good  many  neighbors  and  they  feel  about 
the  same  as  I  do. 

Yours  ver;-  truly, 

r    J    Thomas. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  ^T!"  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tlidrsday,  September  17.  1942 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
oniy  one  issue  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  today — winning  the  war  as 
quickly  as  po.ssible.  Every  law  proposed 
by  Congress  must  answer  one  test:  Does 
It  contribute  toward  victory?  On  this 
all-Important  question,  the  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States  are  in  abso- 
lute agreement. 

We  are  not  content  with  what  has  been 
achieved  so  far.  Our  factories,  our  farms, 
our  shipyards  have  produced  more  than 
any  other  nation  In  the  history  of  the 
world  to  mt?et  the  needs  of  this  war.  We 
are  determined  to  produce  still  more. 
Whatever  we  must  have  to  win,  America 
will  have. 

To  the  people,  to  the  Congress,  to  the 
President  there  comes  one  vigorous  com- 
mand. That  command  Is,  "Get  tough." 
Prove  to  the  world  that  free  institutions 
are  not  weak  institutions.  Prove  to  the 
Axis  that  a  tolerant  civilization  is  not  a 
decadent  civilization.  Show  Hitler.  Hiro- 
hito,  and  Mussolini  that  the  strength  of 
Americas  pioneers  has  descended  to  her 
sons. 

We  know  that  these  are  the  times  that 
will  try  men's  souls.  The  souls  of  our 
people  will  meet  the  challenge. 

Our  country  Is  worth  the  sacrifices  we 
must  m3ke.  Freedom  of  worship,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  freedom 
of  opportunity — these  are  the  ideals  for 
which  our  fathers  fought  and  died.  We, 
too,  are  ready  to  die  that  they  may  be 
preserved. 

America  wiW  not  go  down.  This  Na- 
tion will  live,  for  its  people  are  one  peo- 
ple, united  in  purpose,  united  in  strength, 
determined  to  win. 


Wh.;  V/-'d-!  Vc.  H.v.^  Po,-,.   Bi'ore  and 


i.X.ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

iIGX.  GEORGE  A.  DCNHL^nj 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1942 

Mr.    DONDERO.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
voters  of  the  Seventeenth  Michigan  Dis- 


trict said  the  country  are  entitled  to  a 
record  of  my  votes  relating  to  war  and 
my  reasons  for  them,  as  well  as  the  facts 
involved.  Therefore,  I  give  an  account  of 
my  votes  on  those  measures  even  though 
many  of  them  were  cast  before  the  1940 
election — and  approved  by  a  majority  of 
our  people  in  that  election — and  some 
were  cast  more  than  2  years  before  we 
went  to  war: 

The  people  of  the  Seventeenth  Michigan 
District  had  my  promise  during  the  campaign 
2  years  ago  that  I  would  exert  every  effort 
to  keep  the  Nation  out  of  another  foreign  war. 
I  have  no  apologies  to  offer  for  having  kept 
that  promise. 

CVAM  NAVAL  BASE 

(February  23.  1939) 
The  fortification  of  Guam  was  never  before 
Congress.  Neither  the  President  nor  the  Navy 
Dep.irt:-ent  ever  asked  that  it  be  fortified. 
Tlie  proposal  was  merely  to  improve  the  har- 
bor and  the  House  ol  Representatives,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  decided  that  it  was  un- 
wise. Whatever  may  have  been  expended  on 
tiit  improvement  of  the  harbor,  it  being  a 
lone  outpost  which  as  the  President  stated, 
"we  never  fortified."  would  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Japsn  and  would  have  been 
used  against  us.  Ships  built  with  the  same 
money  are  worth  Guam  many  times  over. 

LIFTING  OF  ARMS  EMBARGO 

(November  2,  1939) 

NEL'TRALITT  REVISION 

(November  3,  1939) 
The  embargo  on  arm^  was  a  part  of  the 
Neutrality  Act,  which  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
373  to  13  (March  18,  1937)  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  while  the  world  was  at  peace 
and  when  the  Judgments  of  men  were  not 
swayed  by  the  hysteria  of  war.  It  gave  notice 
to  the  world  that  if  other  countries  engaged 
In  wnr,  Uie  position  of  the  United  States 
would  be  known  In  advance.  Congress  was 
not  asked  to  repeal  the  embargo  on  arms 
until  after  war  began  In  Europe.  That,  In 
itself,  was  an  unneutral  act.  I  considered 
it  a  step  toward  war  and  voted  against  the 
lifting  of  the  arms  embaigo  and  the  revision 
01  the  Neutrality  Act. 

REPEAL    OF   BAN    ON   ARMING    SHIPS 

(October  17,  1941— November  13.  1&41) 

I  spoke  against  the  repeal  of  the  ban  on 
the  arming  of  merchant  ships  and  e.ipretsed 
myself  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
thi.s  subject,  as  follows: 

"To  provide  for  our  common  defense  and 
the  means  to  make  this  country  impregnable 
Is  a  program  which  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  willing. 
Is  now  wUllng,  and  always  will  be  willing  to 
discharge  without  hesitation. 

"This  will  be  the  last  vote  before  we  enter 
the  Second  World  War.  Its  very  nature  and 
purpose  Is  war  itself.  I  challenge  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  to  show  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  today  Is  to  preserve  the  peace  ol 
the  United  States.  It  means  war,  and  every 
Member  knows  It.  I  am  opposed  to  the  arm- 
ing of  merchant  ships  and  shall  vote  against 
It  in  the  interest  of  p<.ace  and  to  prevent  riy 
country  from  going  to  war." 

Twenty-three  days  later  we  were  at  war. 

MILITARY    PlJiHE    BILL 

(June  22.  1939) 
There  was  no  record  vote  on  the  militarv 
plane  bill  of  June  22.  1939.  I  voted  for  the 
Powers  amendment  which  reduced  the  ntun- 
ber  of  planes  to  be  purchased  from  6.500  to 
4;217.  a  saving  of  $37,000,000;  this  savin:^  to  be 
used  in  research  and  experiment  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  air  power.  It  was  force- 
fully urged  that  a  program  for  that  number 
of  planes  under  one  order  would  mean  that 
mc5t  of  them  would  be  obsolete  before  they 
were  built.    The  rapid  development  and  Im- 
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provement  of  aircraft,  as  well  as  superiority 
of  enemy  planes,  proves  that  this  position 
would   have  been  wise. 

The  plan  of  General  Arnold.  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps,  was  to  purchase  3,300  planes.  I 
voted  for  4.217  or  883  more  than  he  con- 
sidered necessary. 

Tills  amendment  was  defeated. 

CONSCRIPTION    BILL 

(September  7,  1940) 

DRAFT  EXTENSION 

(August  12.  1941) 

I  voted  against  the  Conscription  Act  when 
we  were  at  peace  with  the  world  and  when 
we  were  not  planning  for  participation  in 
any   foreign   war. 

General  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  informed  the  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  that  with  480.000  men,  fully 
equipped  and  well  trained,  no  nation  on 
earth  could  land  a  corps  of  troops  on  our 
shores,  even  with  the  command  of  the  sea  in 
y       their  power. 

■  Conscription  was  not  necessary  to  raise  an 

army  of  that  number,  and  our  voluntary  en- 
listment system  had  not  failed.  On  Septem- 
ber 4.  1940,  I  pointed  out  that  I  was  opposed 
to  conscription  when  we  were  not  at  war  or 
even  threatened  with  war.  Since  war  has 
come  upon  us,  I  have  voted  to  amend  the 
Conscription  Act  by  broadening  the  age  limit 
to  meet  our  new  situation.  Every  Michigan 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  took 
the  same  view.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike. 

I  voted  against  the  extension  of  the  period 
of  service  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
from  1  year  to  2'.^  years  when  we  were  not  at 
war,  on  the  ground  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  breaking  faitli  with  the 
young  men  of  the  Nation,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  in  retaining  them  longer 
than  the  1-year  period.  This  measure  was 
carried  by  but  one  vote.  I  believed  it  would 
destroy  the  morale  of  the  young  men  and 
their  faith  in  their  Government.  I  slated  at 
that  time  In  an  address  before  the  House 
that— 

'Unless  the  President  and  high  officials  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Nation  are  willing 
to  make  known  to  the  American  people  that 
we  do  face  imminent  danger  of  war,  and 
inform  our  people  that  we  are  threatened 
with  attack  or  invasion,  and  say  frankly  what 
that  danger  is.  certainly  there  can  be  no 
grounds  or  sound  reason  for  breaking  faith 
with  the  young  men  of  America  and  violating 
one  of  the  most  sacred  agreements  ever  made 
by  our  Government — the  Selective  Service 
Act." 

Three  weeks  after  this  vote  was  taken  the 
President,  by  E.xecutive  order,  demcbllized 
200.000  men  from  the  camps. 

LEND-LEASE 

(March  19,  1941) 
The  administration  thought  that  by  fur- 
nishing materials  to  the  Allies  It  would 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  United  States.  I 
took  the  position  that  we  were  being  led 
into  war.  I  said  plainly  that  th«  lend-lease 
bill  was  not  a  measure  for  our  own  defense 
but  one  which  would  weaken  our  defense. 
I  regarded  It  as  dangerous  to  our  national 
security  because  It  diverted  large  quantities 
of  war  materials  to  other  nations. 

FOOD  STAMP  BILL 

(May  9.  1940) 

The  Budget  estimate  for  carrying  out  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  was  172.000.000.  I  voted  for 
the  Cannon  amendment  which  reduced  the 
amount  of  the  Senate  item  from  $85,000,000 
to  $72,678,812,  v.hich  was  even  more  than  the 
Budget  recommendation.  It  should  be  noted 
that  In  addition  to  the  $72.000.0(X)  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  there  was  also  avail- 
able $101,000,000  from  30  percent  of  the  tariff 
receipts  for  this  use,  making  a  total  of  more 


than  $173,000  000  for  the  food  stamp  plan.  I 
supported  the  recommendation  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  in  this  vote. 

DIES  COMMITTEE  EXTENSION 

(March  11.  1942) 

I  consistently  voted  to  continue  the  Dies 
ommlttee,  being  of  the  opinion  that  Its  activ- 
ities in  ferreting  out  the  subversive  Interests 
at  work  In  this  country  to  overthrow  our 
Government  'by  violence  and  bloodshed  if 
necessary  '  was  a  needed  and  patriotic  service 
to  the  Nation.  The  work  of  this  committee 
has  brought  to  public  light  the  activities  of 
un-American  groups  and  has  caused  the  ar- 
rest of  saboteurs  in  our  own  midst  and  forced 
the  resignation  of  radicals  In  the  employ  of 
our  Government. 

PRICE   CONTROL 

(January  26,  1942) 

I  voted  for  the  price  control  bill  knowing 
that  it  was  not  perfect,  but  that  it  was  the 
best  legislation  presented  to  Congress  by  the 
President  and  the  Administration.  1  believe 
that  price  control  in  time  of  war  is  necessary 
In  order  that  the  necessities  of  life  should 
not  go  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  masses 
of  our  people.  I  believe  this  bill  should  be 
amended  and  broadened  to  meet  the  ever 
changing  conditions  in  our  time  of  peril.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  place  a  ceiling  over  the 
cost  of  all  commodities. 

SMITH    LABOR    BILL 

On  December  3.  1941,  4  days  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  House  of  Representatives  acted 
to  stabilize  the  labor  situation,  and  thereby 
further  our  national  defense  effort,  by  passing 
the  Smith  bill.  I  was  one  of  a  large  majority 
(229  to  158)  voting  for  the  bill,  which  pro- 
vided : 

That  no  strike  should  be  called  without 
first  giving  a  30-day  notice  of  intent  to  strike; 

That  no  strike  should  be  called  except  by 
a  majority  vote,  by  secret  ballot,  of  all 
workers   Involved; 

That  the  rights  of  labor  should  be  pro- 
tected from   Interference   by  employers: 

That  labor  unions  should  file  statements 
of  membership  and  other  data  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board; 

That  Jurisdictional  and  sympathy  strikes 
were  unlawful  and  should  be  prohibited; 

That  the  u.se  of  force  or  Intimidation  of 
workers  was  unlawful  and  should  be  pro- 
hibited; and 

That  labor  and  Industry  should  have  the 
services  of  a  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board  for  the  peaceful  solution  of  labor  dif- 
ferences. 

That  legislation  has  since  been  dormant  In 
the  Senate  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  complete  action  on 
this  bill,  the  President  has  ample  power  with 
which  to  control  war  production  and  all  labor 
problems  involved. 

Insofar  as  organized  labor  Is  concerned,  I 
shall  continue  to  support  the  rights  of  labor 
and  oppose  any  abases  which  threaten  our 
war  effort  and  the  security  of  our  Nation  or 
any  punitive  acts  which  threaten  to  under- 
mine the  legitimate  objectives  of  labor. 

American  labor  as  a  whole  is  as  loyal,  pa- 
triotic and  eager  to  do  Its  part  as  any  ether 
group  of  our  people. 

AFTER    PEARL    HARBOR 

When  we  were  attacked  by  a  treacherous 
foe.  our  new  situation  demanded  a  complete 
abandonment  of  political  difference  in  order 
to  present  a  united  front.  Any  deviation 
from  this  path  in  this  hour  of  national  peril 
strikes  at  unity  and  serves  no  patriotic  pur- 
pose. 

I  have  voted  for  every  measure  to  support 
the  President  in  his  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so.  There  is  but 
one  task  before  us  today  and  that  is  the  win- 
ning of  this  war  and  to  that  end  I  shall 
continue  to  direct  an  ail-out  effort. 
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EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  WILLIAM  P  COIF  JR. 

OF    MA&VLANL) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1942 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
sert herewith  a  very  Interesting  address 
delivered  by  the  Petroleum  Coordinator 
for  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
before  the  Baltimore  Advertising  Club  at 
Baltimore,  Md..  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1942: 

Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  your  courtesy  In 
inviting  me  to  speak  to  you  today,  but  this 
and  other  such  Invitations  which  I  have 
been  receiving  lately,  have  caused  me  no  end 
of  bafflement.  You  see.  I  can't  help  but  re- 
member a  year  ago,  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
remember  too. 

At  that  time,  we  had  transferred  a  num- 
ber of  our  tankers  to  a  8huttle*servlcc  for 
the  aid  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  result  was 
a  large  reduction  In  oll-carrylng  capacity  to 
the  East  Coast.  This  caused  such  a  steady 
and  alarming  decline  In  our  reserve  oil  stocks 
here  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  that  I  became 
alarmed,  and  foolhardily  suggested  that  per- 
haps we  should  cut  down  a  little  on  our  use 
of  gasoline,  while  we  still  had  some.  I  was 
afraid  that  we  would  run  short  of  fuel  oil 
and  the  thought  of  cold  homes  made  me 
anxious.  We  could  bring  in  either  gasoline 
or  fuel  oil  to  satisfy  our  demands,  but  with 
a  shortage  of  transportation  we  couldn't 
bring  in  enough  of  both.  I  cast  my  vote  In 
favor  of  fuel  oil. 

Remember?  That  was  the  "fake  shortage." 
which  produced  so  much  journalistic  high 
blood  pressure,  and  radio  hyperthyroidism. 
That  was  the  "war  hysteria"  which  caused 
linotype  and  microphone  to  emit  panegyrics 
from  my  Incurable  admirers,  phrased  in  vary- 
ing fashion,  but  all  interpretable  in  five 
brief  words: 

"Why  doesn't  Ickes  shut  up?" 

The  New  York  News  In  its  penetrating  way 
even  discovered  that  my  sinister  purpose  was 
to  abolish  the  elections  that  will  be  held 
next  November. 

Well,  you  can  readily  understand  how  dis- 
turbing all  of  thla  was  to  a  sensitive  fellow 
like  myself,  softened  through  the  years  by 
an  excess  of  praise.  I  had  no  choice  but  to 
retire  miserably  to  what  had  been  the  quie- 
tude of  my  Maryland  farm,  there  to  seek 
solace  In  the  raising  of  chickens  and  the 
gathering  of  eggs.  But  even  there  the  papers 
sent  their  shock  reporters,  supported  by  a 
squadron  of  cameramen  to  ferret  out  and 
startle  a  world  at  war  with  superlative  sjjct 
news  comments  on  whether  I  trundled  Mrs. 
Ickes'  eggs  to  market  in  a  wheelbarrow  or 
took  them  In  with  me  in  my  car. 

So.  with  the  memories  of  last  year's  Invi- 
tations to  solitary  silence  still  poignantly 
lingering,  you  will  realize  how  confusing 
it  Is  to  me  now  that  my  mail  almost  daily 
brings  me  Invitations  to  speak  and,  of  all 
things,  to  speak  about  oil. 

So.  since  my  primary  objective  In  life  Is 
to  please,  even  If  I  have  to  do  It  with  a 
hatchet,  I  will  discuss  oil  In  some  of  lia 
aspects  as  related  to  our  full  determination 
to  lick  Hitler  as  no  one  has  ever  been  licked 
before. 

When  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator 
was  created  by  the  President  in  May  1941, 
I  made  It  clear  that  It  would  be  our  poUcf 
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that,  no  act  cf  oun  hhovld  change  ih«  com- 
peiUive  position  ot  any  irdlvidual  ?r  com- 
pany In  the  n:  Indastr  T  ";  •  •  r.un- 
ctatcd  this  policy  iim*  a:. J  "(;  ■  -nee. 
Mcrecver.  I  have  Uved  up  to  it. 

When  the  Ofllce  of  Petro'.eum  Coorcl'.nator 
was  created.  I  ai-t  -zi.^Cc  <  :  >-  n.v  '-'..r:  that 
oil  could  best  C^       <   :      •    l:.    u.l    f.^:    .'.  the 
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would   be   willing 
omlaelon  on  my  j  . 
of  the  Industry 

Wh'le  It  19  still  oi;r  policy  th..- 
our*  shall  change  the  competUU* 
any  company  or  individual  In  ti.^ 
try.  It  IS  no  longer  possible  for  u 
.  the  act«  of  others  from  doing  sc      H ,  t 
I  mean  our  enemies.  The  Nazis   t. 
the  dupes  and  Jackals  that  folJci 

It  is  still  my  bellff  that  the 
can  be«!t  do  lt,s  part  to  win  our  victory 
be  kept  healthy  and  robust,  but  it  now  ap 
pear^   ineviuble   that   the   industry— I  ke   an 
army — will      have      its     casualt:o>     df- 
wounded  or  exhausted  by  the  ru   : 
bat      Such  tragic  realities  of  w.ir  nave 
me  as  much  worry  as  any  phase  of  my 
Petroleum  Coordinator      The  mi>'    .   ; 
aspect  of  It  is  ihr.t  It  is  an  event  .u:. 
neither  myvofBce  nor  any  other  can  prevent 
All  that  my  oflke.  or  any  other,  can  ;ccom- 
piish  Is  to  do  everything   within  Its 
to  keep  the  casualties  at  as  lew  a  c- 
possible 

In  this  endeavor  I  am  espec'.a    ,    •    i  rkful 
that  Government   ar.d  Industry  :      •    :;    .Ised 
a:  J.    -'  '     ..    ::.  .    ^        -•',.'■  mcetl::^   '      ' 
ii-ii:    ■         ..  H    i.    :  .:   we  aha 

something  which  no  man  can  f  :   -if      Only 
the  duration,  the  extent,  ar.d  tl.e  ii..;u.-e  of 
tha  war  can  determine  the  result,  biit.pn  any 
event,  our  prospects  are  conslderab:'- 
than  they  would  be  If  this  machir.' 
not  being  used 

In  terms  of  human  re!8tlon«hlp  tt^e  ma 
chinery  that  I  have  been  talking  " 
be  called  ccwperatton  The  Offi  •-  ;t 
leum  Coordinator  for  War  and  the  oil 
try  have  been  working  together  in  clcke  and 
cordial  understanding  from  the  beginning 
and  everj-  day  the  t'>  .-  a-  -'r 
ing  of  the  sort  had  -  b-  :  ?. 
fore,  at  least  on  the  scale  on  which  v  " 
ate  So  far  as  I  kr.  ^w  it  Is  a  un 
rangement.  i<  i  •  •■  "  r.ch  has  eonvii^clngly 
demonstrated  ;u  tt!ti  .iveness. 

It  waa  In  the  early  summer  of 
I  Issued  an  open  Invitation  to  oii  int  <i  ir.-ni 
all  parts  of  the  coutitry — represen'at 
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the  Industry  -h-^-jehcut  the  country  to  con- 
sult with  ai  cl  1:  p  the  Office  of  Petroleum 
Ccxjrdinatcr  on  any  and  all  problem*  having 
to  do  with  the  place  of  oil  In  the  war  pro- 
gram, being  careful  to  establish  a  fair  bal- 
ance as  between  small  and  large  companies, 
and    ■  -"  t  men   who  had   the  confidence 

and  rcs;:.i,'.  of  their  fellow  oil  men.  Later, 
using  the  chairmen  of  the  district  commit- 
tees as  the  nuclei,  we  organized  the  Petro- 
leum Industry  Council  for  National  Defense — 
a  name  ofTlcially  changed  later  to  Petroleum 
Industry  W.ar  Council.  This  council,  by  his- 
toric coincidence,  held  its  firrt  meeting  In 
Washington  on  the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
It  wa.s  thus  our  good  fortune  to  be  ready 
f^'  war  on  the  very  day  that  war  was  de- 
■d. 
ihe  achievements  of  the  Petroleum  In- 
dustry War  Council,  a;:  well  as  these  of  the 
regional  committees  have  demonstrated,  be- 
yond dispute,  that  Government  and  Industry 
can  work  together  when  the  cards  are  played, 
face  up  on  the  table  and  In  good  will  and 
mutual  confidence. 

The  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator  dees 
not  take  any  major  action,  or  adopt  any  major 
policy,  without  first  submitting  It  to  the 
Industry  representatives  for  their  study  and 
advice.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  more  cases 
than  net.  we  hand  our  problems  directly  to 
the  Industry  and  ask  It  to  give  us  the  answer. 
Although  the  final  determination  Is  and 
properly  miist  be  that  of  the  Oovemment,  it 
Is  very  seldom  that  a  mutually  satisfactory 
agreement  is  not  reached.  We  have  argu- 
r  ' :  -  :  iw  and  then — good  ones.  It  wotildn't 
bt-  -f  \  :un  otherwise.  The  point  that  I  want 
:  ::..  K"  is  that  we  argue  out  our  diflerences 
^pc;..)  and  frankly.  When  its  over,  every- 
body understands  one  another  and  we  go 
a.^  nd  with  the  Job. 

.\  :  I  you  have  heard  and  read  about  100- 
oct.iiic  aviation  gasoline — that  superlative 
fuol  tliat  contains  within  It  the  molecules 
of  speetl.  power,  and  maneuverability  that 
have  contributed  so  important  a  part  to  the 
brilliant  victories  of  our  Army,  Navy,  and 
Mr-/-  fliers  at  Midway  Island.  In  the  Coral 
b'  I    .:  cl  in  the  Solomons. 

A  year  aito  we  were  making  only  about 
40.000  birrels  of  this  precious  fuel  dally,  with 
Ju^i  i  i.  i  ('ful  of  refiners  even  knowing  hew 
to   rr    <  Quickly,   the  technical  experts 

on  r:  V  .ir!  a  r.t  to  work  on  the  problem. 
surve;..;^;  r- :i:;rries  throughout  the  land, 
scrutinizing  methods,  analyzing  posaibilitles 
T  V  came  up  for  air  with  a  lot  of  answers, 
b  ,'  it  was  plain  that  they  were  going  to  play 
havoc  with  normal  competitive  considera- 
tions. 

Neverthelew!.  we  took  our  proposals  to  the 
Industry.  We  told  It  what  we  wanted  it  to 
dr.  showed  it  what  its  country  needed. 
Q,  .  -.  the  Industry  gave  its  answer.  The 
f  patents  slashed  their  royalty  rates. 
-  .  .,  .,.;n..,.,  pooled  their  patents,  their 
ki.ow.ecge.  their  facilities,  their  raw  mate- 
rials, their  products  They  put  their  own 
"T'^f-rts  to  work  on  the  problem  of  increasing 
:  r  <luction  from  existing  plants.  Improving 
methods,  getting  new  plants  under  way.  I 
only  wi«h  that  I  had  the  time  to  give  ycu 
some  comprehension  of  the  enormity  and 
Ci.mplesity  cf  the  Job  that  was  dene.  I  will 
'^ay  this:  The  production  of  100-octane  gaso- 
line today  is  far  beyond  what  anyone  had  be- 
lieved even  remotely  pass.bic  a  year  ago.  and 
the  additional  facilities  now  under  construc- 
tion will  give  Herr  Schlckelgruber  the  worst 
I.  .-clache  that  he  has  ever  had. 

We  can  find  satlsfiictlcn  In  the  fact  tl^at 
the  program  has  been  so  planned  that  the 
little  r- ft- >  rs  !.:.•.-  l>?€n  brought  into  the 
prruT.ii'  .>.  u  -  ;  .1  I'le  taxpayers  also  save 
:ri'.:  .  i:  .i.  ;  -  !  f.ollArs  every  year  becaiise 
r  -.J  Mv  Hf.-'  Lf.ces  negotiated  by  mem- 
l,'  T~    - 1    t.  III   -  •  afl . 

^  n. a:  dale  of  the  President  charged  the 
P  u;.:  Coordlnatcj  with  responsibility  for 
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seeing  to  it  that  the  armed  forces,  not  only  of 
thla  Nation  but  of  others  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, bo  supplied  in  the  quantities  and  with 
the  qualities  required,  at  the  time  and  place 
specified.  This  is  a  serious  responsibility,  but 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  to  date  we  have  not 
failed  on  a  single  occasion.  Ours  Is  not  only 
a  Job  of  production;  it  Is  a  Job  of  reflnir^  and 
of  transportation — as  complicated  and  deli- 
cate a  war  enterprise  as  there  could  possibly 
be.  Without  the  willing  and  patriotic  co- 
operation of  the  oil  Industry,  without  the  de- 
voted assiduity  of  as  fine  and  able  a  technical 
and  administrative  staff  as  exists  in  the  best 
equipped  oil  company  in  the  cctmtry,  I  would 
either  have  failed  completely  or  so  trans- 
parently that  the  country  would  be  Justly 
protesting  my  ability  to  deliver. 

Of  course  you  are  reassured  to  know  that 
we  have  attained  and  maintained  our  pri- 
mary objective — that  of  supplying  the  armed 
forces.  But  you  would  like,  also,  to  know 
what  we  have  done  about  civilian  gasoline 
and  heating  oil  and  what  the  prospects  are 
for  the  future  that  lies  Just  ahead. 

As  most  of  you  now  know,  the  17  Eastern 
States  normally  use  about  1.600.000  barrels 
of  petroleum  dally.  You  also  know  that  in 
peacetime,  about  95  percent  of  this  total  was 
brought  from  the  Gulf  coast  in  ocean  tank- 
ers. The  negligible  rest  was  delivered  by 
pipe  lines,  tank  cars,  and  barges. 

It  was  in  June  of  1941  that,  by  telegrams 
sent  to  the  suppliers  of  the  cast  coast.  I  re- 
quested— keep  in  mind,  please,  that  I  have 
no  power  to  direct — that  they  undertake  to 
bring  in  as  much  oil  as  possible  by  tank  car. 
By  mid-October,  they  had  Jumped  from  prac- 
tically zero  up  to  141,300  barrels  dally,  which 
everyone  agreed,  at  the  time,  was  pretty  good. 
Today,  the  oil  is  now  rolling  over  the  rails  at 
a  rate  of  about  more  than  825  000  barrels 
every  day,  and  the  transportation  experts  in 
my  office  are  assuring  me  that  they  would 
not  be  surprised  to  see  it  exceed  900  OAo  bf^r- 
rels  dally  In  the  near  future.  Hew  •  ■  ■  we 
must  not  let  this  unduly  raise  our  optimism. 
When  the  peak  freight  movement  is  reached 
by  the  railroads,  later  in  the  fall.  It  will  be 
doubtful  If  we  can  continue  to  bring  in  oil 
by  rail  in  such  quantities. 

Moreover,  there  are  always  the  hazards  of 
snow  and  flood  and  railroad  break-down  that 
may  make  it  Impossible  to  operate  uniformly 
at  capacity.  But  we  do  pledge  ourselves  to 
bring  in  every  barrel  of  oil  by  tank  car  that 
the  railroads  can  transport,  and.  in  addition 
to  that,  we  will  soon  be  bringing  In  larger 
quantities  by  pipe  line  and  barge. 

Now,  gentlemen.  I  wonder  If  ytiu  have  any 
idea  what  a  tremendous  accomplishment  this 
movement  by  rail  has  been.  It  was  not  done 
by  the  pushing  of  a  button  or  the  waving  of 
a  wand.  It  involved  the  removal  of  more 
than  70,000  tank  cars  from  their  normal  serv- 
ice, and  the  replacement  of  them  by  trucks 
and  other  carriers.  It  involved  the  laying — 
at  great  expense — of  switching  tracks  and 
the  building  of  unloading  racks.  It  required 
the  elimination  of  cross-hauls  and  back- 
hauls. It  called  for  the  sale,  loan,  and  ex- 
change of  crude  oil  and  products  as  between 
competing  companies  in  order  that  unneces- 
sary shipmentf  might  be  eliminated  wherever 
possible.  Finally,  but  certainly  not  .second- 
arily, it  called  for  out-of-pocket  expenditures 
by  the  shipping  oil  companies  which,  by  June, 
had  amounted  to  an  estimated  $40,000  OCO 
above  the  normal  peacetime  cost  of  tanker 
transportation. 

That  these  thmgs  were  accomplished  was 
the  result  of  the  mutual  confidence  that 
existed  between  the  oil  industry  and  the 
Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator.  The  ccm- 
pames  Incurred  that  VM.OOO.OOO  extra  trans- 
portation cost,  with  no  assurance  of  reim- 
btusement  beyond  my  pledge  to  them  that  I 
would  do  my  best  to  obtain  compensatory 
price  adjustments  from  Mr.  Henderson's  of- 
fice.    Such  adjustments,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
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were  granted  by  that  office  not  long  ago,  and 
remained  in  effect  until  Federal  Loan  Ad- 
ministrator Jesse  Jones  agreed  to  assume  the 
burden  as  a  proper  war  charge  against  the 
Public  Treasury, 

I  think  that  you  will  want  to  know — par- 
ticularly those  of  you  who  live  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard— that  without  this  revolu- 
tion in  transportation  which  was  brought 
about  by  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  the  experts  on  the  Petroleum  Co- 
ordl.iator's  staff,  the  east  coast  would  now 
have  nowhere  near  the  supply  of  petroleum 
products  which  it  possesses  today.  In  fact. 
It  may  fairly  be  added  that  had  it  not  been 
that  the  deficiency  was  foreseen  more  than  , 
a  year  ago,  at  the  time  of  Ickes'  fake  short- 
age, as  the  result  of  which  stocks  were  built 
up  very  substantially,  the  shortage  would 
have  hit  the  East  much  sooner  than  it  did, 
and  With  much  greater  severity. 

In  spite  of  all  of  these  efforts,  it  appears 
certain,  as  of  today,  that  we  in  Maryland,  in 
common  with  resiilcnts  of  the  other  eastern 
States — and  States  in  the  Interior  too — will 
have  to  get  along  with  less  fuel  oil  this  winter 
than  we  would  like  to  have.  We  hope  that 
we  may  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  supplies 
to  meet  75  percent  of  normal,  unrestricted 
requirements,  although  It  may  be  somewhat 
more  than  this,  and  it  may  be  less.  No  one 
can  make  a  valid  prediction  unless  he  knows 
m.any  things  which  one  cannot  know,  espe- 
cially in  wartime. 

Because  of  all  of  these  uncertainties — and 
because  the  evidence  has  pointed  mere  to 
the  likelihood  of  restricted  supplies  than  It 
has  to  a  sufficiency— we  have  for  months  been 
urging  people  with  oil-burning  facilities,  who 
can  do  so.  to  convert  to  the  use  of  coal  if 
they  have  or  can  get  the  grates  and  other 
necessary  equipment.  Many  cf  us,  from  the 
President  down,  have  pointed  out  that,  if 
those  who  have  been  burning  oil  do  convert 
and  do  order  their  coal  supply  promptly,  they 
win  be  providing  themselves  with  the  best 
possible  guaranty  of  warm  homes  next  win- 
ter. Fortunately,  there  Is  enough  coal,  at 
least  for  the  coming  year,  if  people  will  only 
order  it  now. 

So  far,  the  response  In  this  conversion 
campaign  has  been  disappointing.  Perhaps 
these  people,  who  can  convert  but  haven't, 
will  be  able  to  get  by — somehow.  Perhaps 
miracles  will  occur  and  there  will  be  plenty 
of  oil.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  our  second 
warm  winter  in  a  row.  Perhaps  something 
that  no  one  can  now  think  of  will  happen. 
But,  if  the  unduly  cptimistic  are  not  able  to 
get  enough  oil:  If  they  are  not  able  to  keep 
their  homes  warm;  if  they  have  sickness  in 
their  families  as  the  consequence— I  hope 
that  they  will  remember  that  they  were 
warned — often,  and  in  plenty  of  time.  Es- 
pecially do  I  hope  that  they  will  not  blame 
anyone  but  themselves. 

Here  Is  one  important  spot  where  you 
men  in  the  advertising  business  can  help. 
You  can  urge  your  clients  to  carry  to  their 
customers,  and  to  those  to  whom  they  direct 
th3ir  messages,  the  fact  that  they  should 
convert  to  coal  If  they  can.  as  soon  as  they 
can.  Tliose  who  cannot  convert  should  see 
their  oil  dealer  or  serviceman  and  have  him 
telL  them  how  they  can  save  fuel.  In  so  do- 
ing, you  and  your  clients  and  their  cus- 
tomers will  not  only  be  acting  in  your  own 
best  interest,  you  will  be  serving  your  coun- 
try— for  oil  is  ammunition,  and  we  must  use 
It  wisely. 

There  Is  another  direction — and  an  Im- 
portant one — in  which  all  of  us  can  be  of 
service.  The  drivers  of  automobiles  of  every 
type  must  be  made  to  realize  the  Importance 
of  keeping  the  speed  limit  down  to  not  more 
than  35  miles  an  hour.  Until  the  Baruch 
committee  had  made  Its  able  report  on  the 
question  of  rubber  supplies  we  had  urged 
that  this  limit  be  at  40  miles  an  hour.  But 
even  this  reasonable  request  had  been  lion- 
ored  more  by  way  of  breach  than  by  per- 


formance. So.  If  people  won't  save  oil  and 
rubber  by  choice,  they  must  be  made  to 
save  it  by  force,  because  we  are  going  to  win 
this  war.  And  to  do  this  we  must  have  rub- 
ber for  ourselves  and  our  allies — hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  rubber  every  year 
for  the  period  of  the  war  that  still  lies 
ahead. 

The  Government  fully  realizes  the  need  of 
rubber  for  civilian  use.  The  Baruch  com- 
mittee tells  us  that,  if  we  keep  our  cars  down 
to  35  miles  an  hour  or  lower,  we  can  get  by 
with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience,  but  if  we 
don't  keep  them  down  to  that  limit  we  are 
endangering  the  lives  of  our  fathers,  our  sons, 
and  our  brothers. 

There  is  only  one  designation  to  apply 
to  a  person  who  will  willfully  run  his  car 
over  the  speed  limitation  at  this  time  and 
that  is  the  ugly  word  "slacker."  For  months 
prior  to  the  report  on  the  rubber  situation 
made  by  the  Baruch  committee,  I  had  been 
driving  at  or  below  the  40-mile  limit  from 
my  farm  in  Maryland  to  my  office  in  Wash- 
ington. Then,  last  Thursday.  I  reduced  my 
speed  limit  to  35  miles  an  hour  and  gave 
orders  that  no  Interior  Department  car 
should  travel  in  excess  of  that.  But.  whether 
driving  at  the  40-mile  or  at  the  35-mile  limit, 
I  have  been  passed  by  car  after  car.  This 
has  happened  both  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  in  Maryland,  where  your  able  and 
patriotic  governor  has  urged  voluntary  and 
cheerful  compliance  with  a  reasonable  re- 
quest by  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

However.  I  r.m  not  citing  either  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  the  State  that  I  have 
come    to    love    as    an    unpleasant    example. 
The  same  situation  exists  in  every  State  in 
the   Union,     We   must   have   law   enforcing 
officers  who  are  strict.    No  favorites  must  be 
played.     Arrests  must  be  tenfold — one  hun- 
dred   fold,    if    necessary.      The     newspapers 
should  publish  the  names  of  those  arrested 
and   convicted.     The   courts   should   impose 
fines    or    other    penalties    that    really    hurt. 
Persistent  offenders  should  have  their  driv- 
ing licenses  revoked.     And  when  It  comes  to 
offending    Federal.    State,    county,    or    mu- 
nicipal employees  we  should  be  very  strict 
indeed.     I  regret  to  say  that  in  the  city  of 
Washington    there   are    people    driving   cars 
that  carry  Federal  license  plates  who  are  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  the  admonitions  of  the 
President  with  respect  to  driving  cars  at  a 
conservation  speed.    Surely  we  have  the  right 
to  expect  of  such  that  they  will  set  a  good 
example   while  American  soldiers  are  dying 
for  them  In  the  far  parts  of  the  world. 

The  park  highways  In  Washington  and  the 
Memorial  Highway  to  Mount  Vernon  are 
under  my  jurisdiction  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Becoming  nauseated  with  the  fla- 
grant and  numerous  violations  that  were  al- 
ways under  my  eye — although  I  spend  very 
little  time  in  my  car— last  week  I  ordered 
the  Park  Police  to  pick  up  speed  limit  vlo- 
laters.  Tlie  first  day  one  motorcycle  man 
hauled  in  two  Government  employees  driving 
within  Rock  Creek  Park,  one  at  50  miles  an 
hour  and  the  other  at  52.  One  of  these  two 
slackers  even  had  the  effrontery  to  do  50 
miles  an  hour  In  a  car  bearing  a  Government 
license  tag. 

This  is  a  small  contribution  to  make  to  the 
war,  but  it  is  a  sacrifice  that  must  be  made 
if  we  are  to  be  assured  of  enough  rubber  to 
win  the  war.  This  Is  not  an  occasion  for 
"letting  George  do  it"— it  is  one  In  which 
every  man  and  woman  of  whatever  name, 
must  do  It. 

In  concluding,  gentlemen,  I'd  like  to  look 
ahead— I  hope  not  too  many  years  into  the 
future— to  the  day  when,  with  peace  re- 
turned—and this  time  let  us  pray  for  good— 
we  shall  once  more  have  enough  goods  so 
that  companies  and  Individual  businessmen 
will  again  be  seeking  a  market  for  an  ex- 
panding volume.  Then,  once  again,  the  tal- 
I   ents  of  the   advertising  expert  can   flower 


with  the  luxuriance  which  It  has  displayed 
in  the  past.  We.  all  of  tis.  like  to  look  for- 
ward to  that  day.  But  we  know,  all  of  us. 
that  there  are  long,  hard,  man-testing  days 
before  we  shall  hear  the  Joyous  running  out 
of  the  cable  in  the  blessed  harbor  of  peace 
As  we  face  this,  our  period  of  trial  by  fire, 
I  find  comfort  in  my  day-by-day  flist-hand 
knowledge  that  the  oil  Industry  Is  doing  its 
part  to  hasten  the  victory — doing  it  patriot- 
ically, efficiently,  unstintingly,  Indefatlgably. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON   CIJFFORD  R   HOPF, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1942 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  a  declaration  of  policy  adopted 
by  the  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  a  conference 
held  on  Tuesday,  September  22,  1942; 

I 

The  Nation's  war  effort  must  continue  un- 
abated until  complete,  decisive  victory  is 
achieved  for  the  United  States  and  our  allies. 
We  shall  continue  to  demand  efficient  and 
unrelenting  prosecution  of  the  war  on  the 
battlefronts  of  the  world  and  in  the  home 
fields  of  production  and  delivery  of  machines, 
munitions,  and  supplies  of  war.  We  must  un- 
failingly provide  our  own  armed  forces  and 
those  of  our  allies  with  all  necessary  Imple- 
ments, munitions,  and  supplies  in  ample 
quantities,  in  time,  where  needed.  We  will 
uncompromisingly  put  aside  every  Influence. 
Interest,  consideration,  and  activity  which 
In  any  way  intereferes  with  these  objectives, 

n 

We  oppose  any  attempts  to  negotiate 
peace,  or  the  consideration  of  any  peace 
terms  until  our  arms  have  won  such  a  deci- 
sive victory  that  we,  together  with  our  allies, 
are  able  to  dictate  the  peace  terms.  Free- 
dom Is  at  stake.  It  permits  no  compromise 
or  appeasement.  The  Axis  dictators  must 
be  vanquished. 

in 

We  recognize  that  the  United  States  has 
an  obligation  and  responsibility  to  work  with 
other  nations  to  bring  about  a  world  under- 
standing and  cooperative  spirit  which  will 
have  for  its  supreme  objective  the  continued 
maintenance  of  peace.  In  so  doing,  we  must 
not  endanger  our  own  independence,  weaken 
our  American  way  of  life,  or  our  system  cf 
government. 

rv 

Victory  and  security  transcend  all  other 
considerations.  We  demand  full  and  im- 
mediate utilization  by  the  President  of  the 
most  capable  and  efficient  military  and  civil- 
ian leadership.  Mistakes,  blunders,  and  in- 
competence fall  upon  all  alike.  Added  tears 
and  unnecessary  taxes  are  the  wages  of  waste 
and  Inefficiency.  The  patriotism  and  sacri- 
fice of  the  people  must  be  matched  by  the 
selection  of  the  most  capable  and  best  trained 
leaders  in  America  regardless  of  party,  group, 
class,  or  section.  We  pledge  as  the  people's 
Representatives  in  Congress  a  constant  and 
continued  vigilance  to  eliminate  waste  and 
Inefficiency. 
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thu  Nation  •troag.  vigilant,  and 


iltut  all  tu  •nemtM.  both  torr\  ^n  nnd 
ille.  the  R«puUtcan  Party  ta?  given 
and  will  cuntlnuc  to  give  to  the  Pt'sident 
lo>al.  wholehearted,  and  patriotic  sup  )OTt  in 
the  war.  The  gravity  of  the  «-«r  ei  uatlon 
rvqulrca  ttoe  undivided  effort  of  everyone 
Th«  PtmU^tnl  »hould  not  permit  hln  srif  to 
b#  '  •  '  from  the  responrtbtllty  w  filch  Is 
hU  tcrces  and  innueuces  «hih  p.  r- 

ei»t   in  cvminulng  ao-called  aocial 
ernmental  refornu  at  the  exjiense  ( ;  ■: 

effort 

VI 

Katlonal  unity  depends  upon  an  In  ormed 
piibii-  i'iv.n;nn  based  ujon  free  iipee  :h  and 
trvr  1  .-  The  riRht  and  durv  tn  friticlie 
and  !nu-t  l>e  fully  exi-rx  dls- 

rh.^«;^v.i  We  demaud  that  tl.i  ;•  »  e  be 
k.v.n  all  Jnfonnatlon  concerning  the  »i«»r  ef- 
f.irt  cnn»l»tent  *lth  military  recjulr*  menta, 
but  the  wilhhiildUMi  o(  miormatum  of  the 
failure*  of  the  ■>  '^.v  and  civilian  oClcrra 
of    the    Ooverii.  .luuot     br     (t<1  if-,    vr 

Justinrd  behind  the  nhi«m  - 

ally  There  rnuot  be  no  unnc  <  -•  >  '  r- 
ahip  Tbcre  mu»t  be  an  end  lo  conQictlng 
•tatements  and  to  an  incorul^tenry  (if  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  tiie  Government.  Tbcre 
Me  no  privations  which  our  pr<  '  j  'A  not 
willingly  endure,  no  sacrifices  wl.  '  .;  not 
be  unflrch'nijly  faced.  a«  long  m  they  are 
truthfully  inlormed  us  to  the  reasc  n«  for 
maklrtf;  such  demands  upon  them  The 
people  grow  In  «'rTe'h  and  deierm  nation 
through  truth 

There  can  tw  no  ve*ted  Interests  In  this 
war  No  party,  class,  or  section  h-vs  a  corner 
on  patriotism  or  ability  Whatever  our  in- 
terests we  shall  survive  or  peri*h  ugether. 
Our  Nation's  peril  must  not  be  explo  ted  by 
any  Individual  or  group  for  special  gjlna  or 
advancement      We  shall  neither  sup  ■     r 

uphold   any  proposal  or  action  on     :.  s 

of  the  interest  cf  any  particular  gn  i  p,  and 
we  shall  denounce  any  others  whose  action 
Is  dictated  by  juch  motives  We  opp  se  ex- 
cessive wnr  profit*.  We  demand  the  Drompt 
lnve8tlj?atton  and  pn«ecution  of  war  profit- 
eers There  mu^t  be  a  fair  dUtributlc:  cf  the 
war  burdens  am<ing  all  the  people  Mac  de- 
mands a  common  partnership  in  bot  i  effjrt 
and  sarrflce 

vra 

Individual  freedom  as  symbolized  md  ex- 
pressed m  our  American  way  of  life  and  cur 
republican  form  of  government  with  is  three 
independent,  coordinated  branches  r: 'ist  be 
preserved.  This  freedom  must  no". 
manently  surrendered  in  the  name  lI  .x    : 

emergency.  There  must  be  a  prompt  r  ^sump- 
tlon  after  the  war  cf  complete  and  orderly 
functioning  of  constitutional  govern  mi  nt  ami 
free  enterprise.  Government  by  the  ( onsen t 
of  the  governed  is  still  the  N^t  sysrtm  ever 
devised  for  the  continued  pr  .•>-=<=  man- 
kind 

IX 

The  Nation  faces  grave  and  s  up^.  ;.<  us  fi- 
nancial problems,  due  In  large  part  to  the 
loose  fiscal  policies  of  the  last  drcadi  War 
bas  added  Us  cost  to  pre-war  ex^rav^iitance 
Grim  burdens  are  being  lm'>    •■<;  u  '-'1  ol 

the  people      From  the  f.-u;  •     '^     rdav 

and  the  sweat  of  today      .f  v  r  ;,    r>    |  i-  ^:.d 
pay   taxes,   confronted    «•     i;:    •  n.r':  |;       ■!  e 
menace  of  Inflation  and 
•tlon.     V>    '■  \!l  do  ail  *    ;. 
meet   t!  •    .r.d  of   :t  ■    f 

err.ment  l!k;h"en  the  bu'  ;^ 
nondefense  s^v^ndir..:  bo  r»  :■: 
Activities  bv  •*--■  O  -.•"■:,:::■  ::: 
their  err.'T^^':  i".'  r^.'.ri-  .r 
r.''  ■'-■"I  >■;•„.  '  ixe.s  .1^  ,;:-'>  ,1  ■- 
rr  >■  *-->  ^-.i-f  1  ',:i\  ■;  '>-,^  H*: 
0i-'~  ^'"  -'  i   *  .    ■„:    ;: -tT'  »   a:.  '.   n- 
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American  free  enterprise  Is  the  last  hope  of 
an  embattled  and  bewildered  world  It  la  the 
laat  hope  of  our  economic  aalvatlon  when 
conflict  ends.  We  »und  mllltantly  opposed 
U)  any  use  of  the  war  effort  as  an  excuse 
for  unwarranted  encroachmenu  on  or  re- 
strictions upon  free  enterprise  The  econom- 
ic problems  of  the  Nation  must  be  solved 
on  a  t>asls  which  Is  acund  and  fair  to  ail. 
National  character  t>ased  on  a  regard  for 
moral  sundards  and  spiritual  values  must 
be  required,  but  this  cannot  be  hoped  for 
uiilesB  there  la  a  complete  return  of  intel- 
lectual honesty  and  absolute  frankness  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
functionmg  of  the  Government,  both  la 
carrying  out  their  duties  and  In  their  rela- 
tionship v^ith  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
The  principles  which  have  made  America 
great  must  not  be  overthrown  by  the  wur. 
In  winning  the  war  we  must  not  loae  the 
peace 

To  aU  thla,  w«  ttand  pledged  and  ctira- 
miitod. 


Sacrifice*   for   V'ict'".rv 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'  Wednesday.  Srptcmbcr  23.  1942 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
wartime  the  theme  of  the  day  is  sacrifice. 
In  the  struggle  we  are  today  engaged  in,  it 
is  more  important  than  ever,  for  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  ruthless,  sinister,  cal- 
culating enemy,  who  will  stop  at  nothing, 
and  respects  neither  the  lives  of  his  prey, 
'  nor  the  lives  of  his  own  people. 

In  time  cf  war  we  must  accept  a  cer- 
tain amount  cf  regimentation,  discipline, 
and  control — something  that  we  would 
never  dream  of  subjecting  ourselves  to  in 
1  normal      peacetime.     Freemen     subject 
I   themselves  to  the  rigors  of  military  dis- 
j  cipline;  our  indu^^trial  activity  is  organ- 
I   ized    for   war   production;    our    civilian 
population  is  subjected  to  certain  regula- 
tions and  restrictions.    To  win  the  war 
each  citizen  must  devote  himself  to  the 
task  at  which  he  can  contribute  most  to 
the  war  effort. 
It  has  always  been  the  democratic  ideal 
I   that  all  the  people  should  share  propor- 
I   tionately  and  equa  ly  the  burdens  of  war. 
and  the  fuiits  of  pieace.    Should  we  lose 
this  war.  we  stand  to  lose  all  we  have  and 
all  we  are. 

Locking  at  the  relative  sacrifices  of  cur 
p^^pl*^  m  this  war,  one  is  immediately 
.:.;:;;- >.-d  with  the  fact  that  the  men  in 
the  armed  forces,  as  a  ercup,  make  the 
'  greatest  self-denials.  They  accept  defi- 
I  nlte  limitations  upon  their  personal 
!  freedom;  subject  themselves  to  strict  dis- 
cipline; most  generally  accept  a  great 
:•  duction  in  their  raonetaiy  income;  like- 
7.  •  :.-  -;•  A  reduction  in  their  standard 
-if  !:■ ::  =:  B  t,  most  importani.  risk  their 
1  :rb<  ari  lives  in  doing  their  part.  Mr. 
?p  .<  "  does  it  not  seem  reasonable  that 
::.  bill,!  .v.e  of  the  peoples  should  at  least 
a;.>:  ,i.  .  the  sacrifices  made  by  our  sol- 
d  •  :-  -.i^!'r«  marines,  and  airmen?  We 
tire  e:.£;-ii;*:u  ;::  .i  total  war  that  calls  for 


sacrifice  and  active  participation  of  the 
total  population. 

We  are  now  considering  certain 
amendments  to  the  so-called  price  con- 
trol bill  in  an  effort  to  bring  under  check 
the  rapidly  spiraling  cost  of  living.  We 
are  anxious  to  preserve  tlie  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  in  orJer  to  prevent 
the  advent  of  an  era  of  uncontrolled  in- 
flation as  was  experienced  during,  and 
immediately  following.  World  War  No,  1, 
The  danger  of  such  a  period  of  cheap 
money  might  prove  as  disastrous  as  los- 
ing the  war. 

There  Is  no  place  in  a  democracy  for 
minority  pressure  groups,  or  blocs.  If  we 
allow  blocs  and  pressure  groups  to  rule, 
democracy  will  perish.  We  will  find  our- 
seives  engaged  In  the  class  struggles  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

If  we  are  to  win  this  war,  and  win  It 
quickly,  we  must  set  aside  all  selfish  prti?-!«! 
for  Individuals  or  groups  of  citizen.^  w 
must  make  more  than  mere  verbal  sac- 
rifices. We  must  assume  real,  actual 
burdens  and  responsibilities,  accept  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  save  for  to- 
morrow what  we  might  normally  spend 
today.  The  only  profit  we  should  look 
for  In  this  war  is  victory,  the  pre.^erva- 
tlon  of  our  liberties,  our  American  way 
of  life,  and  the  creation  of  a  world  in 
which  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  each 
generation  to  destroy  itself  in  war.  Our 
inconveniences  and  sacrifices,  if  we  ac- 
cept them  willingly,  will  be  but  of  short 
duration.  Once  victory  is  attained,  we 
can  return  to  normal  life.  But.  If  we 
refuse  to  pay  the  price  necessary  to  pre- 
serve these  God-given  rights,  for  which 
our  forefathers  paid  so  dearly,  then  we 
are  likely  to  find  ourselves  a  race  of 
slaves — unworthy  of  our  heritage. 


Tf.e  Seconti  Fnce-Control  Bi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


*  i  i. .'    t  , 


0''l?\l  p.  O'HARA 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTIS 

Wednesday,  September  23.  1942 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  days 
are  indeed  times  of  grave  seriousness. 
The  fact  is  that  we  of  the  Congress  have 
been  subjected  to  several  attacks;  one  of 
tbem  has  been  upon  the  price-control 
bill.  We  have  been  stigmatized  with  the 
inference  of  failure  to  legislate  upon  price 
control  and  the  farmer  has  been  charged 
with  being  the  cause  of  the  increase  of 
inflation. 

It  has  not  been  so  long  ago  since  Con- 
gress pasjed  what  the  administration 
then  stated  was  necessary  in  the  way  of 
price-control  legislation.  The  only  op- 
position this  legislation  met  was  its  fail- 
ure to  provide  control  of  all  elements. 
It  has  not  worked.  But  neither  Congress 
nor  our  farmers  can  logically  be  found 
to  blame. 

Everyone  should  be  agreed  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  control  infla- 
tion.   The    administration    should    be 
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frank  and  admit  Its  first  price-control 
bill  was  a  farce. 

•^  There  are,  of  course,  many  things  that 
enter  into  the  problem  of  inflation.  The 
rise  of  the  cost  of  wages  and  th'^  rise 
of  the  price  of  commodities  are  c.u  n  bu; 
one  of  the  elements.  The  propaganda 
has  been  directed  against  the  farmer  and 
attention  has  been  focused  against  him 
as  the  red  danger  signal  of  inflation  be- 
cause of  the  rise  of  price  of  some  farm 
products. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  there  are 
factors  within  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  can  insure  the  production 
of  farm  commodities  in  sufficient  volume 
to  meet  civilian,  military,  and  lend-lease 
requirements.  These  two  factors  are 
farm  labor  and  a  fair  price  for  farm 
products. 

The  farmer  has  been  asked  to  increase 
production  In  order  to  help  win  the  war. 
He  Is  in  desperate  condition,  when  one 
contemplates  his  labor  sltuaii' :;  TT'^ 
labor  problem  Is  tremenduu  !!• 
drafting  of  his  sons  and  the  drafting 
of  farm  help,  and  the  siphoning  off  of 
farm  labor  to  defense  plants,  will  most 
seriously  cut  down  production  this  next 
year.  It  Is  my  candid  opinion  that  the 
same  consideration  has  not  been  given 
to  the  farmer  in  deferments  that  has 
been  given  to  some  industries. 

Every  farm  in  the  United  States  should 
be  considered  the  .same  as  a  defense 
plant.  The  growing  problem  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  farm  labor  and  the  ques- 
ttion  of  a  fair  price  for  what  the  farmer 
produces  is  just  as  serious  in  relation  to 
farm  production  as  it  is  to  production 
in  a  munition  plant. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  6,000.000 
farms.  Each  is  in  effect  a  defense  plant. 
If  these  farm  dr^fprise  plants  are  to  be 
stripped  of  lab.  :  -t;ecause  of  the  failure 
to  grant  deferrnent.s  to  needed  agricul- 
tural labor  or  by  the  drawing  of  farm 
help  into  war  factories — then  there  can 
be  inflation  of  farm  prices  caused  by 
shortage  of  production.  One  need  not 
claim  to  be  a  prophet  to  say  that  there 
will  be  a  heavy  falling  off  of  farm  pro- 
duction this  next  year. 

The  farmers  are  as  patriotic  as  any 
other  group  in  this  country.  Their  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  Government 
to  increase  production  was  whole-heart- 
ed and  prompt. 

The  harvesting  of  the  crops  this  year 
was  seriously  impaired.  The  homes  of 
farmers  in  my  district  often  contained 
one,  two,  and  sometimes  three  or  more 
service  stars— which  in  many  cases  was 
the  answer  why  crops  were  sometimes 
ungathered  and  rotting  in  the  fields. 

The  dairy  industry  has  received  per- 
haps the  heaviest  blow.  Skilled  dairy 
labor  is  irreplaceable.  It  has  taken  the 
dairy  herdsmen  10,  15  years,  and  often- 
times a  lifetime,  to  build  up  an  efficient 
dairy  herd.  These  herds  are  being  sold 
upon  the  auction  block  and  to  the  stock- 
yards. 

How  can  the  farmer  compete  for  labor 
if  ceilings  are  set  over  farm  prices  at 
an  index  of  about  150  while  wages  are 
established  at  an  index  of  over  300? 

Recently  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture of  the  State  of  Minnesota  stated: 

Present  prices  for  commodities,  which  are 
the  same  as  wages  to  the  farmer,  represent 
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on  the  average  less  than  20  cents  per  hour 
for  his  toll  and  work,  as  compared  to  60  cents 
to  11  or  more  an  hour  for  the  Industrial 
worker, 

T}^.*"  farmer  cannot  be  asked  to  operate 
h.  l.vrm  at  a  loss.  If  the  farmer  Is  to 
exist  and  if  we  are  to  avert  a  serious  food 
shortage  this  next  year,  it  Is  absolutely 
necessary  that  any  price  formula  Include 
all  farm  costs,  and  include  all  farm  labor. 

It  is  hoped  that  when  this  new  price 
control  bill  Is  finally  passed  it  will  deal 
fairly  and  justly  with  all  elements. 
Do  not  apply  the  thumbscrew  and  rack  to 
the  farmer. 

There  Is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  to 
single  out  one  class  apd  ignore  the  other 
elements  of  inflation.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  administration  to  deal  fairly 
with  all  elements  In  the  matter  of  price 
control. 


Edttoti.U    Fruni   ihe    North    F\n!i    K.jiorter 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23.  1942 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
therein  an  editorial  from  the  North  Penn 
Reporter  of  September  15,  1942. 

The  innate  common  sense  of  the 
American  people  can  be  relied  upon  to 
distinguish  between  facts  and  fallacies. 
Their  disapproval  of  misleading  state- 
ments has  long  been  recognized  in  the 
business  world  where  "truth  in  advertis- 
ing" Is  the  watchword. 

On  election  day,  November  3,  the  voters 
can  be  depended  upon  to  cling  to  their 
common-.sense  course.  Facts  will  be  ac- 
cepted.   Fallacies  will  be  rejected. 

Our  Times— Maine  Goes  G.  O.  P.— Me.vning- 

TVTL     Sweep — Not     New      Deal     Wards — 

"R.  B.  S."  Error— Fool  s  Cap  on  T.  H. 

While  the  Republican  victory  In  Maine 
yesterday  was  anticipated  in  this  column,  as 
readers  know,  the  tabulation  disclosed  a 
sweep  which  our  most  optimistic  "flggerin" 
failed  utterly  to  anticipate. 

The  forecast  stands  fulfilled  this  morning 
in  minute  detail. 

Tlie  voting  all  over  the  State  was  extremely 
light,  as  is  indicated  by  the  plurality  of 
58,000  given  Governor  Sewall,  His  lead  In 
1940  was  a  fat  70.000. 

Ex-Governor  Brann's  promised  win  over 
Robert  Hale  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict did  not  come  to  pass.  Instead,  Mr. 
Brann  was  snowed  under  to  the  tune  of 
something  like  2  to  1  by  a  Republican  ava- 
lanche. 

These  50,000  shipyard  workers,  supposedly 
grateful  to  the  New  Deal  for  their  lucrative 
Jobs,  failed  to  vote  unless  everyone  else  In 
the  district  remained  at  home.  The  total 
turn-out  was  less  than  65.000.  They  knew 
why  they  are  working.  The  equation  did  not 
include  Mr.  Brann  or  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

The  result  can  hardly  fail  to  be  gratifying 
to  Republicans  outside  of  Maine  as  weU  as  In. 
It  proves,  for  one  thing,  that  the  Hitleresque 
idea  that  the  people  owe  an  unpayable  debt 
to  the  reigning  political  overlord  has  not 
caught  on  In  this  country.  Certainly  not  In 
Maine.  The  New  Deal  generals  in  Washing- 
ton cannot  dodge  the  Issue.  Mr.  Brann  made 
It  plain  that  Maine  people  would  be  depend- 
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ent  on  Wasliinpton  for  fuel  and  food  thi» 
winter.  Why  not  have  a  "friend  at  court" 
Instead  of  a  hostile  Congressmanl  Senator 
Gtjrrrr  never  waved  an  "or  else"  club  more 
openly. 

Repudiation  Is  written  all  over  the  tabula- 
tion of  the  ballots.  It  was  the  answer  Our 
Times  expected  and  It  was  couched  In  unmis- 
takable terms. 

Maine  people  never  have  been,  are  not  now. 
and  never  will  be  wards  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  or 
anyone  else. 

Coupled  with  the  "Farley  Insurrection"  In 
New  York  and  unmistakable  signs  that  have 
developed  recently  elsewhere,  the  Maine  poll 
Is  taken  to  mean  that  the  reign  of  Wash- 
ington-made puppet  governments  In  the 
States  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  coat- 
tall-coasiing  for  a  decide  have  got  to  show 
that  they  personally  have  something  on  the 
ball,  or  someone  else  Is  going  to  do  the 
pitching  in  the  very  near  future. 

In  othc^  words,  the  American  people  are 
becoming  "fed  up"  on  paternalism,  security, 
and  dry  rot.  Maine,  praises  be.  never  fell 
for  Dr.  Roosevelt's  painless  panacea  for  eco- 
nomic Ills,    Neither  did  Vermont. 

It  begins  to  look  as  If  the  electorate  In 
other  States  may  be  about  to  come  out  In 
favor  of  realism  and  common  sense. 

Our  Times  was  astonished  when  It  opened 
Mr.  Strassburger's  Norristown  Times  Herald 
last  evening  to  find  that  the  FrankllnviUe 
squire  has  used  nearly  two  columns  of 
precious  space  to  denounce  Congressman  J. 
William  DrrrrR  for  failure  to  do  a  duty 
which  he  performed  with  tact,  discretion, 
and  dispatch  last  week. 

Mr.  Strassburger  took  Mr.  Ditter  apart  In 
characteristic  Times  Herald  fashion  for  his 
alleged  silence  on  President  Roosevelt's  ulti- 
matum as  to  farm  prices  and  wage  limitation. 
Eliminating  the  spleen  and  bile  which 
saturates  the  Strassburger  article,  that  is 
what  the  thing  boils  down  to,  and  that  isn't 
much  In  view  of  the  facts,  to  which  Mr. 
Strassburger's  hired  hand  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  oblivious. 

"Ditteh  has  nothing  to  say  although  he 
alone,  of  all  Montgomery  countians.  Is  the 
one  officially  constituted  to  take  a  stand," 
reads  the  article  In  one  of  Its  soberer  sen- 
tences. 

All  this  In  face  of  the  published  fact  that 
Mr.  DrrtER  Introduced,  on  Thursday  last,  In 
the  House,  his  own  bill  to  curb  both  prices 
and  wages,  and  at  the  same  time  demanded 
that  the  country  present  a  united  front 
against  inflation. 

It  probably  Is  too  much  to  expect  "Mont- 
gomery County's  greatest  newspaper"  to 
maintain  its  own  bureau  In  Washington, 
through  which  to  watch  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  Ambler  statesman  and  other 
representatives  of  the  "plain  peepul,  "  such  as 
the  lord  of  Normandy  Farms. 

On  the  other  fist,  it  does  not  seem  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  Mr.  Strassburger  to  Instruct 
his  editors  to  watch  the  North  Penn  Reporter, 
when,  by  so  simple  a  precaution,  It  would 
be  possible,  as  In  this  case,  for  his  Times 
Herald  to  dodge  the  fools  cap  with  which  It 
crowned  Itself  yesterday. 


The  Nav\\s  Challenge   tor  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  F.EM.-.rilS 

^^     HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"E3 

Wrdrirsday  September  23.  1942 

M;      Ft;  RAND     M:,    Fppakcr,    u:.der 
leave  to  extend  my  ren. ;^  k    I  insert  tho 
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APPEXDIX  TO  THK  (  i 'X< ;!; i:.SbiuNAL  RECuKO 


If  a- 


I 
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following  radio  tal!:  -   s  !•    hv 
the  invitation  of  thf  N  v  )  LK> 
the  subject  The   N..     ^   Cn 
Service.    The  talk  follows: 

I   am   happy   to   accept,    tif   5: 
th«  Navy  Drpru-tment   r;     -.*-.  ;   - 
rton  to  »*y  a  few  w   r   s  •     p   •: 
cam  who  expect  •     s     ^ 
uniform  before  thi«  war  is  over 
ing  to  you  from  the  radio  room  ol  •.:.« 
of  Representatives  In  Washington  and 
you  men  of  Rhode  Island  "k-.;1  C(  r«  d 
a  personal  message. 

T'^."  Nivy  and  Its  great  n^nt;ng  art 
n:.i    ;  t    corps  and  the  Coast  Guard 
^anlzatliios  made  up  entirely  of  vo.  . 
They   offer   red-blooded    Americans   ^ 
opportunities  but  Uiey  can  do  ni    n. 
offer    them — the    rest    Is    up    to    :;.« 
choice       Therefore,    it    is    a    good    i< 
each   of  us    to  kn^iw    something   ab 
Navy — to    know    what    it    has    to    off 
the   opportunities   that   await    aV.    w; 
up  with  the  heroic  bluejackets  "*:. 
ready   manning    the    battle  stations    qf 
ships  all  over  the  world 

Ti.xlay  every  true  American  is  asking 
■elf  one  question.    It  comes  from  the  teart 
"How  can  I  help  my  country  most?" 

Many   of    your   friends    have    alreadj    an 
awerwi  your  country's  caJl  to  service, 
will  be  going.    You.  too.  are  ready  and 
to  do    your  part.     But  you  want   to 
and    rightly    so.    where    America    need*    you 
most — where    you    can    do    most    for    your 
country  and  for  yourself 

Make  your  decision  carefui.y.  b  •  r:  ik^  It 
while  you  still  have  time.  Choo-t-  ^  -irvice 
that  Will  give  you  action,  a  service  where  you 
will  lead  a  rugged,  healthy  outdoor  lilt  that 
will  build  you  up  physically;  a  service  that 
win  make  you  an  expert  at  a  f killed  trale,  fit 
you  to  do  a  better  flighting  Job  now  a:  id  fit 
you  to  land  a  good  peacetime  Job  latfr 

Yee;  If  you  want  action,  opportun 
advancement.   "^.<^   Nn-v   ha?   much    '.<^ 
And  your  Naw  *   :  ■.-  y     : 

We  :\re  m  the  tcid^t  of  the  b:cge«*  n 
ment  program  any  nation  in  the  w> 
ever  launched.  American  munitions  n: 
piles  must  be  delivered  as  quickly  m 
SAfely  as  passible  to  our  own  troops  a  id  to 
our  Allies  In  order  that  we  may  have  a  com- 
plete and  total  Tlctcry.     It  Is  the  Job  ( f  our 
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Navy  to  protect  these  shipments  of  g( 
is  the  Job  of  our  Navy  to  rid  the  sea  1. 
the  world   of   the  deadly   Axis   enemy 
Navy  hen  a  job  to  do  that  is  world-wide 
proportions. 

To  do  this  Job  effectively  t.ikes  a  i 
ahips  We  are  building  these  additional 
at  an  unprecedented  rate  of  speed 
constrxKtlon  is  SCO  percent  ahead  of  a|  year 
•go.  Our  building  program  Is  not  on  y  on 
acheduie  but  ahead  of  schedule  In  mnrjy  in 
stances  Thi.s  means  that  it  will  * 
man  the«e  new  slilps — the  fint 
weapons  ever  devised 

With  the  expmnslon  of  the  Navy  go^s  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  opportuniue  i  that 
await  all  those  who  JoUi  up.  Tli  - 
oppc-tunitles   and    advantages   f  : 

no  matter  what  bis  occupatibn  o 


A.- 
ex; 


Now  I  want  to  aak  you  to  count  off 
of  the  advantage's  tl^e  Navy  offer-: 
1.  Good  food  and  plenty  of  It      T.. 


some 

N.ivy 

pays  more  per  man  to  feed  its  men  thah  any 
other  service  in  the  wor'd.  You  U  get  three 
big  wholeaooM  meals  every  day — cooki  d  by 
Navy  experts  trained  In  some  of  the  :oun- 
try's  finest  restaurants  and  hotels,  or  ip  the 
Navy's  own  cooking  schools. 

a.  Clean,  comfortable  quarters  tncle 
Sam's  fighting  bluejackets  enjoy  the  mc:  t  up- 
to-<late  living  quarters  of  any  service  i  float. 
Even  cn  shlibx^rd  thfre  are  aways  facilities 
for  recreation  and  relaxation. 

3    The  finest  medical  and  dental  care     The 
Vtv  o  -'^f •  v^-;  he.ilthy  and  does  err-  'h: 
ix<^.~.-   ;  ;  i     p  you  In  tip-top  condi*.   :; 
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■eat 


4  Shipmates  with  whom  you  U  be  proud  to 
-e:  f  Remember,  every  man  in  the  United 
Ma-'^  Nivy  is  a  volunteer.  He  is  an  Intel- 
ugti.:  ui.in.  a  man  of  action — an  all-around 
red-blO(Xled  American. 

5  And  this  fifth  point  is  probably  the  most 
Important  of  all.  The  Navy  prepares  you  to 
maice  more  money  after  the  war,  right  while 
you  are  serving  your  c-Duntry. 

You  may  have  the  Idea  that  you'll  be  Just 
another  seaman  when  you  Join  the  Navy. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  big  ships  and  planes  that  are  the  Navy's 
weapons  are  tremendously  complex.  To  maie 
them  maneuver  and  fight  as  efficient  units 
requires  perfect  coordination  by  men  who  are 
experts  in  their  Jobs.  The  Navy,  therefore, 
is  really  a  huge  organization  of  technical  spe- 
cialists, all  working  tqgether  to  win.  It  needs 
Uie  services  of  no  less  than  49  different  kinds 
of  sptc.allsts.  Whatever  your  job  in  civilian 
life,  you  can  probably  find  its  counterpart  in 
the  fighting  Navy.  If  not.  the  Navy  will  give 
ycu  a  chance  to  learn  a  skill  after  you  enlist. 
Incidentally,  every  one  of  these  specitillsts  is 
a  petty  officer  with  all  the  advantages  of 
higher  rating,  including  better  pay. 

».The  only  requirements  are  that  you  be  a 
patriotic,  red-blooded  American  man  between 
17  and  50  years  of  age.  and  In  good  health. 
If  you  qualify  so  far,  then  two  courses  are 
open  to  you.  You  can  enlist  In  the  Regular 
Navy,  which  is  for  a  period  of  6  years  Or  you 
can  enlist  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  which  means 
that  you  will  be  free  to  return  to  civilian 
life  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  war.  Pay 
and  promotions  are  the  same  in  both 
brp.nches     The  choice  is  yours. 

Now.  If  you  have  had  special  training  or 
are  particularly  experienced  at  your  trade, 
you  may  enter  the  Navy  with  a  petty  officer's 
rati-.g 

But  lets  suppose  you  dont  have  any  special 
qualifications.  In  that  case,  the  Navy  will 
give  you  a  chance  to  go  to  a  trade  school  to 
get  training  that  would  cost  as  much  as 
$1,500  If  you're  handy  with  tools,  or  If  you 
like  radio  or  photography,  or  always  thought 
you  might  make  a  good  welder,  or  show  any 
aptitude  in  any  of  dozens  of  other  fields, 
the  Navy  will  put  at  your  disposal  the  finest 
equipment  and  instructors  that  money  can 
buy 

And  all  the  while  you'll  he  drawing  pay. 
Even  as  an  apprentice  seaman  you'll  make  150 
a  month  besides  your  food,  lodging,  and 
clothing  After  2  months  almost  all  appren- 
t'ce  seamen  are  automatically  promoted  with 
a  raise  in  pay.  How  fast  you  move  ahead 
from  there  depends  on  you,  but  you  have  my 
wcrd  that  the  Navy  will  assist  you  in  every 
possible  way.  You  can  get  some  idea  of  ycur 
chances  frcm  the  fp.ct  that  apprnximately  50 
percent  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy 
today  are  petty  officers. 

When  I  spoke  about  specialists  awhile  ago, 
I  didn't  mean  Just  specialists  in  running  a 
ahip.  If  .you're  interested  in  aviation,  then 
the  Navy's  the  place  for  you.  because  the 
United  States  Navy  is  building  the  worlds 
greatest  aviation  force.  Besides  actual  pilot- 
ing, you  may  qualify  for  such  Jobs  as  radio- 
man, aviation  machinist  mate,  photographer. 
and  many  others.  The  aviation  training  you 
receive  .should  prove  extremely  valuable  in 
civil  life  after  the  war  is  over.  Of  course. 
every  Navy  man  who  gets  flight  orders  imme- 
diately gets  a  50-percent  raise  in  pay. 

There  are  scores  of  Jobs  open.  In  all  these 
Jobs,  the  tr.uning  and  experience  should  as- 
sist  ycu   In   civil    life   after   the   war. 

That's  the  beauty  of  the  Navy — you  flght 
for  your  country  and  prepare  yourself  for  the 
futtire — both  at  the  same  time. 

The  Navy  considers  its  enlisted  men  as  the 
backbone  of  the  entire  fighting  fleet.  They 
are  men  cf  high  courage,  of  outstanding  de- 
votion to  their  flag.  They  wear  their  uni- 
forms with  pride,  because  they  know  that 
they  have  earned  their  place  in  a  proud  fel- 
lowship of  arms. 


These  men  are  Interested,  first  of  all.  In 
serving  their  country.  They  are  men  T\ho 
want  action,  and  who  know  exactly  what  to 
do  when  the  enemy  is  sighted.  Each  man  has 
his  own  Job.  He  does  that  Job  well  and  ho 
knows  that  he  can  depend  upon  his  fellow 
fighting  men  to  do  likewise 

Every  day  brings  new  stories  of  the  glory 
being  won  by  the  fighting  men  of  our  Navy 
and  the  Navy's  two  great  fighting  arms,  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Coast  Guard.  Every 
American  Is  confident  that,  when  the  men  of 
our  Navy  meet  the  enemy — the  enemy  will 
know  he  has  been  in  a  fight. 

These  are  the  kind  of  men  who  will  be 
your  shipmates  If  you  who  are  of  military 
age  select  the  Navy,  of  your  own  free  will,  as 
your  branch  of  our  country's  armed  services. 

In  the  month  of  August  alone,  more  than 
650  men  Joined  the  Navy  from  this  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  Rhode  Island 
enlistments  last  month  were  1,233 — 137  per- 
cent of  its  quota. 

We  have  many  men  in  the  Navy  from  our 
community  who  have  made  extraordinary 
records  for  themselves.  One  of  those  who 
have  dlstlngtilshed  themselves  In  a  very  con- 
spicuous way  is  Ensign  Joseph  K.  Taussig, 
Jr..  of  Jamestown.  Ensign  Taussig  was 
decorated  with  the  Navy  Cross,  and  I  quote: 
"For  distinguished  service  in  the  line  of  his 
profession,  extraordinary  courage  and  dis- 
regard of  his  own  physical  condition  during 
the  attack  on  the  fleet  in  Pearl  Harbor,  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii,  by  Japanese  forces  on  De- 
cember 7,  1941.  As  senior  officer  present  in 
an  antiaircraft  battery,  although  seriously 
wounded,  he  refused  to  leave  his  battle  sta- 
tion and  insisted  on  continuing  the  control 
of  his  battery  until  he  was  forcefully  taken 
from  his  station."  That  is  how  the  cita- 
tion read. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Anthony  L.  DanlB 
who  was  the  commander  of  the  Kearny 
comes  from  Woonsocket.  That  ship  was  tor- 
pedoed last  October.  In  his  report.  Com- 
mander Danis  modestly  omitted  any  men- 
tion of  his  own  Important  role  in  the  fi^ht. 
Admiral  Ingersoll,  commander  In  chief  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet,  gave  Commander  Danis 
the  Navy  Cross  for  bringing  his  ship  safely 
back  to  port  under  most  difficult  circum- 
stances. 

We  are  indeed  proud  to  think  that  Ensign 
Taus.'^ig  and  Commander  Danls  are  Rhode 
Island  men. 

I  know  that  there  are  other  men  In  Rhode 
Island  who  would  have  done  Just  such  heroic 
Jobs  if  they  had  had  the  chance.  Well,  you 
have  the  chance  if  you  Join  up.  As  our  Navy 
Is  great — so  are  its  men.  Red-blooded  Ameri- 
cans who  have  got  what  it  takes  to  fight  for 
their  country.  Men  who  are  physically  fit, 
mentally  alert.  Men  cf  action  and  men  of 
responsibility.  "Men  who  live  up  to  the  glori- 
ous tradition  of  courage  and  heroism  that 
has  made  the  United  States  Navy  the  finest 
in  the  world. 

We  have  a  proud  heritage  here  In  Rhode 
Island.  Our  ports  of  Providence  and  Nev.port 
have  long  been  vital  ports  for  commerce  and 
for  the  Navy.  Roger  Williams  founded  our 
State  so  that  there  might  be  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. We  were  one  of  the  first  States  to 
protest  when  our  freedoms  were  attacked. 
As  early  as  1764 — 11  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion—they  burned  the  British  ship  St.  John 
at  Newport.  Again  In  1769  citizens  of  New- 
port boarded,  dismantled,  and  burned  a 
British  armed  sloop  And,  of  course,  who  will 
forget  the  story  of  the  Gaspe.  which  was  at- 
tacked by  liberty-loving  citizens  of  Providence 
In  Narragansett  Bay?  Those  men  from  Provi- 
dence were  led  by  Abraham  Whipple,  who  was 
a  capUin  in  the  Continental  Navy  at  a  later 
date. 

Yes,  we  have  a  great  tradition  to  uphold 
and  to  pass  on  to  our  children.  And  we  are 
no  less  active  in  this  war  than  we  were  back 
in  the  days  when  our  liberties  were  first  chal- 
lenged. Today  our  shipyards  are  building 
new  ships  for  our  Navy.    Our  factories  are 
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working  day  and  night  so  that  our  Navy  will 
have  th  necessary  equipment  with  which  to 
go  Into  battle  not  only  on  equal  terms  but  as 
a  superior  force. 

But  men  are  needed.  All  the  ships  and 
planes  in  the  world  will  do  no  good  if  we  do 
not  have  the  men  to  man  them.  Your  Navy 
needs  brave,  courageous,  stout-hearted  men. 
Men  of  Rhode  Island  have  proved  themselves 
In  the  past  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
they  will  not  do  the  same  In  this  grave  hour 
of  their  country's  history.  Men  of  Rhode 
Island,  your  own  future  is  in  your  hands  as 
Is  the  destiny  that  lies  ahead  for  America. 
I  can  assure  those  of  you  who  Join  the  Navy 
that.  In  doing  so,  you  will  have  earned  the 
gratitude  and  the  respect  of  both  your  Nation 
and   your  State. 

I  thank  vou. 


.As   I  V;eH   H.   R.  7.S6.1 


LXIEiNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOi^N  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednet.day.  September  23.  1942 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  asked  for  increased  power 
to  control  the  rising  price  level  and  afford 
effective  means  of  avoiding  inflation.  I 
agree  with  him  thoroughly  on  the  neces- 
sity of  winning  this  war  on  the  economic 
front  as  a  part  of  our  great  effort  to  win 
it  on  the  military  front.  I  do  not  criticize 
the  President,  as  his  political  opponents 
do,  in  what  appears  a  preemptory  demand 
that  something  be  done  before  October  1, 
because  it  Is  urgently  necessary  that 
something  be  done  at  once. 

However,  I  think  the  President  is 
straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel  when  he  points  at  the  110  percent 
of  parity  provision  as  the  chief  threat  of 
bringing  about  further  inflation.  I  feel 
that  even  If  we  doubled  parity  for  the 
farmer,  it  would  be  less  a  real  cause  of 
runaway  inflation,  and  an  Increase  in  the 
spiral  of  the  cost  of  living,  than  are  some 
of  the  other  things  that  are  happening. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  hereby  advocating 
doubling  paritj'.  I  certainly  recognize 
the  danger  of  inflation,  but  feel  that  the 
President  is  lookin.g  at  only  one  small 
factor  causing  that  danger. 

Tlie  metropolitan  press,  in  my  judg- 
ment, has  greatly  overstressed  what  the 
farmer  receives  in  the  total  cost  of  living. 
There  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  too 
great  a  spread  between  what  the  farmer 
receives  for  what  he  produces  and  what 
the  consumers  pay  for  what  they  con- 
sume. In  many  cases  the  farmer  re- 
ceives only  one-tenth  the  amount  for  the 
produce  which  the  consumer  pays  for 
the  same.  The  increased  cost  of  living 
is  due  to  what  happens  to  prices  between 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  It  is  to 
prices  between  where  the  brakes  need  to 
be  applied. 

Not  only  do  I  favor  parity  for  farmers, 
but  I  favor  the  floor  under  farm  prices 
as  provided  for  in  the  bill  now  before  us. 
I  am  even  willing  to  go  further  and  revise 
the  old  concept  of  parity  by  including 
in  it  what  the  farmer  has  to  pay  for  his 
help  as  an  element  of  cost.    However, 


I'd  rather  leave  this  up  to  the  President 
than  write  it  into  law.  I  think  such  can 
be  done  and  still  enable  the  farmer  to 
produce  and  safeguard  the  consuming 
public  in  all  that  they  buy  to  eat  and 
wear.  I  shall  vote  then  with  the  hope 
of  striking  a  medium  in  these  conflictin.g 
economic  interests  in  such  a  way  as  to 
encourage  production  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  consuminsr  public. 


The    Nation  s   War   Ettort   Mu^t   Continue 
Unabal'^d  Unti!  Victory  Is  Aciiieved 

REM.'\1-.KS 
or 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1942 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
short  visit  to  the  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  representing  and  I  find  the 
people  are  ready  and  v.'illing  to  make  any 
sacrifice  and  to  undergo  any  hardship 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  win  the 
war.  They  are  vitally  concerned  with 
and  extremely  anxious  about  everything 
which  is  taking  place.  Their  sons,  broth- 
ers, fathers,  and  husbands  are  serving  in 
our  armed  forces  and  they  want  to  do 
everything  possible  to  bi'ing  about  a 
complete  victory,  in  the  least  possible 
time  and  with  the  least  possible  loss  of 
life.  The  people  are  demanding,  and 
rightfully  so,  that  the  Government  show 
this  same  spirit,  that  unnecessary  ex- 
penses be  stopped,  that  waste  and  ex- 
travagance be  ended  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment get  down  to  the  serious  business 
of  winning  the  war;  that  the  Government 
get  war  minded  and  stop  paying  so  much 
attention  to  politics.  They  remember 
that  the  Attorney  General  has  urged 
that  the  fight  for  the  New  Deal  be  car- 
ried on  regardless  of  the  war.  and  they 
are  very  observant  that  those  in  author- 
ity seem  to  be  following  the  advice  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

They  do  not  understand  why  there 
should  be  a  rubber  shortage.  They  know 
that  Congress  provided  the  machinery 
and  the  money  to  lay  in  a  sufficient  stock 
of  crude  nibber  and  that  those  in  au- 
thority did  not  lay  it  in.  No  satisfactory 
excuse  has  b-  '.  g  ■  '^n  why  this  was  not 
done.  They  ..  a.r:i  to  know  why  syn- 
thetic rubber  has  not  been  produced; 
they  know  that  other  countries  have  been 
producing  synthetic  rubber  and  that  our 
Government  could  have  been  in  produc- 
tion long  ago.  Tlie  only  answer  given  by 
the  administration  is  that  we  should  not 
criticize.  We  would  be  in  much  better 
position  now  if  the  Government  had  paid 
attention  to  the  criticism  about  permit- 
ting scrap  metal  and  gasoline  to  be  ship- 
ped to  Japan;  but  disregarding  the  pro- 
tests of  the  people  and  the  advice  of 
leaders  in  the  metal  Industry,  the  r.dmin- 
istration  permitted  almost  7.000,000  tons 
of  scrap  metal  and  almost  23,000,000  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  to  be  .sent  to  Japan  in 
the  last  few  years.    Now  we  have  gaso- 


line rationing  in  many  States  and  it  is 
predicted  that  we  will  soon  have  national 
gasoline  rationing.  Now  we  are  told  we 
have  a  great  scrap-metal  shortage  and  a 
big  drive  is  now  on  to  get  every  bit  of 
available  scrap  metal  for  our  war  needs. 
I  feel  sure  the  American  people  will  re- 
spond to  this  drive  and  that  they  will 
freely  contribute  all  scrap  metal  possible. 
Just  think  what  23,000  000  gallons  of 
gasoline  and  7,000,000  tons  of  scrap  metal 
would  mean  to  us  now.  The  fact  ic  that 
constructive  criticism  is  one  of  the  great 
moving  forces  which  gets  things  accom- 
plished. If  things  are  being  done  proper- 
ly there  is  no  need  to  fear  criticism.  It  is 
only  those  who  are  justly  subject  to 
criticism  who  are  afraid  of  it. 
President  Wilson  said: 

Now   that   we   are   in  war.   we   need   more 
criticism,  not  less. 

Had  there  been  no  criticism  Mr.  La- 
Guardia  and  the  First  Lady  would  still 
be  heading  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
and  we  would  still  have  rhythmic  dan- 
cers and  162  coordinators  of  activities, 
such  as  coordinators  of  fencing,  yachting, 
bowling,  horseshoe  pitching,  cede  ball, 
and  so  on,  and  our  trx  money  would  still 
be  expended  for  such  purposes  instead  of 
for  tanks,  guns,  airplanes,  and  ships.    If 
there  had  been  no  criticism,  there  would 
have  been  nothing  done  to  provide  rub- 
ber.   The  Baruch  committee  would  not 
have  been  appointed  and  we  would  still 
have  the  same  chaotic  condition  as  shown 
in  the  committee  report.    Among  other 
things,  the  Baruch  ccmmittee  said  "con- 
sistent cooperation  between  Government 
agencies  and  adequate  management  have 
been  lacking";  that  there  has  been  a  fog 
cf  confusion,  bungling,  and  inaction,  and 
a  condition  of  admini.strative  chaos  exist- 
ing.   In  fact,  every  investigation  which 
has  been  made,  whether  by  a  congres- 
sional committee  or  by  a  board  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  has  reported  the 
same  lack  of  efficiency,  the  same  condi- 
tion of  confusion,  bungling,  and  inaction, 
and  the  same  failure  to  get  things  done. 
The  people  are  fed  up  on  this  condition 
in  our  Government  and  want  real  action. 
The  people  realize  that  we  cannot  win 
this  war  with  inferior  material  and  im- 
plements of  war;  they  also  know  we  can- 
not win  with  inferior,  incompetent  man- 
agement.  The  people  know  that  we  have 
witnessed  the  greatest  spending  orgy,  the 
greatest    waste    and   extravagance   this 
country  has  ever  known,  during  the  past 
9  years;  that  since  1933  the  President  has 
had  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
members  of  his  party  in  both  branches  of 
Congress,  and  that  he  has  been  able  to 
get  this  majority  to  pass  practically  all 
legislation  he  desires,  even  to  the  point 
where  this  majority  in  Congress  has  been 
constantly     referred     to     as     "rubber 
stamps." 

Being  in  complete  control  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government,  the  ad- 
ministration cannot  dodge  its  responsi- 
bility. The  administration  could  have 
had  legislation  to  prevent  inflation,  to 
produce  synthetic  rubber,  or  any  other 
legislation  it  desired,  and  any  failiir?  to 
have  legislation  upon  any  subject  :?  -j 
to  failure  of  the  administration. 

The  administration  must  realize  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  most  serio'uj  v.  ir 
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ica;  c._ins;derations  been  left  out,  the 
plan'  could  have  been  located,  con- 
st r-i'^^-d  nd  In  production  during  the 
tirr-'  th  •  a-nministration  was  dilly-dally- 
::x  around  trying  to  make  up  its  mind 
w  htT  ■  to  place  it 

Bnlions  upon  bildons  have  oecn  wasted 
on  nonessential  things  in  an  effort  to 
n.ak-  o\e:  'h-  An.-  r;can  form  of  govern- 
n>  •  ■  'dvsU-T  !h  v.v-f  m  of  "planned  econ- 
omy" and  "regimentation."  Even  now 
administration  leaders  are  calling  for  the 
defeat  of  Congressmen  because  defense 
plant,^  w-"re  r.'^'  '.orau-i  :n  •  heir  districts, 
'.vrulr  at  th^■  .s.in:e  ;:me  we  find  the  New 
D'.i.-:-  ;-:  n  .u.y  d:^tricts,  including  my 
d.  irict.  which  have  secured  defense 
plaints,  publicly  boasting  that  they  will 
carry  these  districts  in  the  congressional 
elec:  :i  ':/.>  ;.  ^r  by  reason  of  the  loca- 
tion of  'h-  det-  nse  plants  and  the  im- 
portation of  thousands  of  workers  from 
Southern  States.  Information  comes  to 
me  that  pres.<;ure  Is  being  put  upon  these 
::'::>  I'rd  m  rk  rs  to  register  and  to  vote. 
E'. r::  M:  r..r  :;.  Democratic  National 
Li  ...rnm:;  :..i~  ^t.bLcly  stated  that  the 
N'  v  D' al  w  juld  carry  Indiana  on  this 
ucc  -uni  Tncusands  of  deserving  resi- 
dent citizens  of  my  district,  who  own 
their  own  homes,  pay  taxes,  and  who 
have  reared  their  families  in  the  district, 
have  been  unable  to  get  employment  at 
these  plants.  It  is  high  time  that  such 
political  maneuvering  be  stopped. 

Th"  people  have  not  complained  and 
wdl  r.ot  complain  of  any  expenditure 
n  ce.s&ary  to  win  the  war.  They  have 
approved  all  appropriations  to  provide  for 
our  national  defense  and  to  prosecute 
the  war.  There  are  many  of  us  who  have 
s.drvt  r'.  the  position  for  many  years  that 
W'  ^nould  have  a  national  defense  so 
strong  that  no  nation  would  dare  attack 
us.  and  if  any  substantial  part  of  the 
$60  OCO.000.000  expended  by  this  admin- 
istration from  1933  up  until  our  entrance 
into  the  war  had  been  used  to  provide 
this  defense,  our  country  wculd  be  in 
n...  h  better  position  now. 

I-  Will  be  recalled  that  in  a  speech  at 
Bonneville  on  September  28,  1937,  the 
President  said; 

As  I  look  upon  Bonneville  Dam  today,  I 
cannot  help  the  thought  that  instead  of 
spending,  as  some  nations  do,  half  their  na- 
tlcual  Income  In  piling  up  armaments  and 
mere  armament*  for  purposes  of  war.  we  In 
America  are  wiser  In  using  our  wealth  on 
pr-ijecu  like  this. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  are  de- 
termined to  defeat  the  Axis  Powers  and 
they  are  just  as  determined  to  preserve 
•Itoir  liberty  and  freedom  which  they 
tnjoy  under  constitutional  government 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  deter- 
mined that  they  are  not  going  to  lose 
here  in  America  the  very  thing  they  are 
f  :-!-*  n?  to  preserve  throughout  the 
woidd.  They  realize  that  in  order  to 
keep  our  Government  solvent  in  the  face 
of  $220  :00  OPO.OOO  war  costs,  we  must 
li'  tsiia;  Federal  departmental  and 
hu:ta;i  costs  to  an  absolute  minimum; 
t.d-  G  .  rnment.  like  Its  citizens,  must 
sacr-iuvf  for  victory. 

Wir  financ  Iti^  pu*.  the  quality  and 
caIdo<_i  Oi  Cvi-si'^.i  ;o  i:ie  supreme  test. 


VVe  must  not  only  pay  the  price  of  vic- 
tory, we  must  also  keep  the  private  econ- 
omy alive  and  vigorous.  We  must  reduce 
the  peacetime  tax  load  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  return  of  Government  aftci* 
Ijeace  to  its  proper  function?  of  G'V,-  •m- 
ment  for  and  by  the  people. 

Democracy  cannot  function  und-  r  a 
politically  managed  econnnrv.  Tiiis  is 
evident  by  the  plight  of  'ht  -nnill  busi- 
ness man  and  the  farmer,  and  he  cen- 
eral  economic  condition  ex  rmt;  both 
before  E>ecember  7.  1941.  as  w«  I!  a>  after 
that  date.  It  is  vital  *h  '  n..  people 
should  know  what  Is  tiernu  d'^'-r  with 
their  money.  Too  little  attention  ,^  paid 
to  the  taxpayers  who  provide  tiie  money. 
Our  first  duty  is  to  the  taxpayers;  it  is 
their  money  which  Is  being  spent.  The 
taxpayers  are  greatly  concerned  with 
Federal  spending  and  the  waste  on  bu- 
reaus, boards,  and  commissions,  and  po- 
litical projects  not  essential  to  the  war 
effort — they  are  entitled  to  be  fully  in- 
formed. This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
our  job.  We  have  a  duty  to  the  large 
army  of  Federal  taxpayers  who  provide 
our  Government  funds.  We  must  not 
let  their  voices  be  drowned  out.  The 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
the  place  for  the  will  of  the  people  to  be 
expressed  freely  and  not  be  crucified  on 
the  altar  of  an  administration  "gag" 
rule.  It  is  much  more  profitable  to  con- 
serve the  people's  fimds  than  to  waste 
them  on  a  huge  bureaucracy  of  alpha- 
betical agencies  which  are  retarding, 
rather  than  assisting,  our  efforts  to  win 
this  war.  The  taxpayers  are  waking  up 
under  the  impact  of  war  billions.  Ii  is 
high  time  to  stop  playing  politics  with 
the  safety  of  our  Nation,  and  let  us,  here 
and  now.  as  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, pledge  that  their  money  shall  be  no 
longer  wasted,  that  political  considera- 
tions be  completely  eliminated,  and  that 
a  real  effort  wiU  be  made  to  preserve  for 
the  American  people  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  our  forefathers  so  gal- 
lantly established  for  us. 

In  Washington  the  "insiders"  say  that 
immediately  after  election  another  great 
increase  in  taxes  will  be  asked,  that  strict 
rationing  is  to  be  applied  to  practically 
all  commodities,  and  that  a  general  shak- 
ing up  is  to  be  made  in  many  biu-eaus  and 
commissions,  even  reaching  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  If  these  tilings  are  neces- 
sary and  should  be  done,  why  wait  until 
after  election  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
concealment?  If  these  actions  are  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  the  country  and 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war, 
why  not  do  it  now?  Our  enemies  are  not 
waiting  until  after  election  in  their 
activities  to  defeat  us. 

We  must  have  the  courage  to  do  our 
full  duty  as  representatives  of  the  people. 
We  must  realize  that  what  happens  to 
us  as  individuals  is  not  important  but 
what  happens  to  the  United  States  is  im- 
portant. 

I  agree  with  the  declaration  of  policies 
and  principles  adopted  by  Republican 
Members  of  Congress,  which  In  part  pro- 
vides that — 

The  Nation's  war  effort  must  continue  un- 
abated  until   complete,    decisive    victory    is 
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achieved  for  the  United  States  and  cur  Allies. 
We  shall  continue  to  demand  an  efficient 
pnd  unrelenting  prosecution  of  the  war  on 
the  battle  fronts  of  the  world  and  in  the 
home  fields  of  production  and  delivery  of 
machines,  munitions,  and  supplies  of  war. 
We  must  unfailingly  provide  our  own  armed 
forces  and  those  of  our  Allies  with  all  neces- 
sary implementa,  munitions,  and  supplies.  In 
ample  quantities,  in  time,  where  needed. 
We  will  uncompromisingly  put  aside  every 
Influence.  Interest,  consideration,  and  activ- 
ity which  In  any  way  Interferes  with  these 
objectives. 

Victory  and  security  transcend  all  other 
considerations.  We  demand  full  and  Im- 
mediate utilization  by  the  President  of  the 
most  capable  and  efficient  military  and  civil- 
ian leadership.  Mistakes,  blunders,  and  In- 
competence fall  upon  all  alike.  Added  tears 
and  unnecessary  taxes  are  the  wages  of  waste 
and  Inefficiency. 

Our  national  unity  depends  on  an  Informed 
public  opinion  based  upon  free  speech  and 
free  press.  The  right  and  duty  to  criticize 
end  suggest  must  be  fully  exercised  and 
discharged.  We  demand  that  the  people  be 
given  all  Information  concerning  the  war 
effort  consistent  with  military  requirements, 
but  the  withholding  of  information  of  the 
failures  of  the  military  and  civilian  officers 
of  the  Governm.ent  cannot  be  hidden  or  Jus- 
tified behind  the  sham  of  military  necessity. 
There  must  be  no  unnecessary  censorship. 
There  must  be  an  end  to  conflicting  state- 
ments and  to  an  inconsistency  of  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  There  are  no 
privations  which  our  people  will  not  willingly 
endure,  no  sacrifices  which  will  not  be  un- 
flinchingly faced  as  long  as  they  are  truth- 
fully Informed  as  to  the  reasons  for  making 
such  demands  upon  them.  The  people  grow 
In  strength  and  determination  through  truth. 

There  can  be  no  vested  Interests  In  this 
war.  No  party,  plan,  or  section  has  a  corner 
on  patriotism  or  ability.  Whatever  our  In- 
terests, we  shall  survive  or  perish  together. 

Individual  freedom  as  symbolized  and  ex- 
pressed in  our  American  way  of  life  and  ovir 
republican  form  of  government  with  its  three 
independent,  coordinated  branches  must  be 
preserved. 

Government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed 
Is  still  the  best  system  ever  devised  for  the 
■  continued  progress  of  maiikind. 

The  Nation  faces  grave  and  stupendous 
financial  problems,  due  in  large  part  to  the 
loose  fiscal  policies  of  the  last  decade.  War 
has  added  its  cost  to  pre-war  extravagance. 
Grim  burdens  are  being  Imposed  upon  all 
of  the  people.  From  the  frugality  of  yes- 
terday and  the  sweat  of  today  they  buy  bonds 
and  pay  taxes,  confronted  at  all  times  by  the 
menace  of  inflation  and  the  threat  of  re- 
pudiation. We  shall  do  all  within  our  power 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  people  that  Gov- 
ernment lighten  the  burden  by  insisting  the 
condefense  spending  be  reduced  to  essentials. 

American  free  enterprise  Is  the  last  hope  of 
Rn  embattled  and  bewildered  world.  It  Is 
the  last  hope  of  our  economic  salvation  when 
conflict  ends.  We  stand  militantly  opposed 
to  any  use  of  the  war  effort  as  an  excuse  for 
unwarranted  encroachments  on  or  restric- 
tions upon  free  enterprise.  The  economic 
problems  of  the  Nation  must  be  solved  on 
a  basis  which  ;s  sound  and  fair  to  all.  Na- 
tional character  based  on  a  regard  for  moral 
standards  and  spiritual  values  must  be  re- 
stored, but  this  cannot  be  hoped  for  unless 
there  is  a  complete  return  of  Intellectual  hon- 
esty and  absolute  frankness  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  functioning 
of  the  Government,  both  In  carrying  out  their 
duties  and  their  relationship  with  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  The  principles  which  have 
made  America  great  must  not  be  overthrown 
by  the  war.  In  winning  the  war  we  must 
not  lose  the  peace. 


Nero  Fiddle'  While  Rome  Burni 
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HON  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 


IS   ZUE  HOUSE  OF  RtrrtL.-ENTATIVES 

Wednc'di::,    September  23,  1942 

M:  HASKIS  f  Mussissippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  in  this  morning'a 
Record  a  modern  example  of  Nero's  fid- 
dling while  Rome  burns. 

T-.v  1  !.'i:tri;t  d  atid  eighteen  Members 
ci  ti;  House.  .iiiciLi  the  lash  of  certain 
communistic  elements,  have  signed  a 
j>etition  to  interfere  with  the  election 
laws  of  southern  States,  in  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  this  difference  however:  Nero 
never  applied  the  torch  himself,  nor  did 
he  add  fuel  to  ihe  flame. 

The  Members  who  signed  that  petition 
are  not  only  creating  disunity  but  they 
are  planting  dynamite  under  the  Consti- 
tution which  they  swore  to  uphold  and 
protect. 

This  movement  has  been  agitated  by 
the  Communists  of  this  country  for  some 
time,  aided  and  abetted  by  those  Jap- 
anese fifth  columni.sts  that  are  now  being 
exposed  by  the  F.  B.  I. 

They  have  now  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing this  "second  front"  that  is  waging 
war  against  the  white  people  of  the 
southern  States.  It  brings  poor  con.sola- 
tion  to  the  white  people  of  the  South — 
who.se  brave  boys  are  fighting  and  dying 
now  on  every  battle  front  in  the  world — 
to  know  that  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  whip  of 
these  com.munistic  elements,  would  per- 
petrate this  outrage  in  these  trying 
hours. 

Another  thing  that  is  very  shocking 
and  disappointing  is  that  some  of  these 
signatures  come  from  Members  from  far 
western  States,  when  the  South  was  the 
only  friend  they  had  against  the  Jap- 
anese peril  when  they  were  crying  out  for 
help.  They  have  probably  commended 
this  poisoned  chalice  to  the  lips  of  their 
own  people,  by  helping  to  impose  it  upon 
ours. 


Undauiitcd  Czethcsiovakiu 
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HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF    NEXJRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23,  1942 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered to  the  Institute  on  World 
Problems  of  the  World  Federation  of 
Education  A.  -  :  -.i.  ns,  July  21,  in  Wash- 
ington, by  Ui .  u:AA-*r  Odlozihk; 
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UnDALNTED  CZICHOSI-OVAKIA 

The  title  of  this  lecture  has  not  Lf. ..  te- 
lected  by  me  but  by  the  program  committee. 
I  accepted  It  without  hesitation  because  It 
indicates  the  position  cf  my  country  amidst 
the  present  campaigns  and  upheavals  T";  - 
daunted  Czechoslovakia  stands  today  ;:  - 
more  than  3  years  of  foreign  rule.  Uncrushed. 
I  hope  it  will  remain  until  the  day  of  victory 
of  the  United  Nations  comes. 


It  has  become  amply  evident  that  elimina- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia  from  the  family  ol 
Independent  nat  :.s  was  one  of  the  funda- 
mental articles  ;i.  K.: .er's  program.  As  long 
as  it  existed  and  flourished  the  democracy  of 
T.  G.  Masaryk  presented  a  potential  danger 
to  Hitler's  schemes.  It  was  never  popular 
with  the  rulers  of  post-war  Germany  but  dur- 
ing the  Weimar  Republic  relations  between 
the  two  neighbors  were  normal  and  correct. 
The  coming  of  Hitler  to  power  marked  a  turn- 
ing point  In  German  foreign  policy  with  re- 
gard to  Czechoslovakia.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  disruption  of  Czechoslovakia  had 
been  contemplated  In  the  first  period  of 
Hitler's  regime.  Some  documents  Indicate 
that  Hitler  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
such  a  solution  of  the  Czechoslovak  problem 
as  has  been  Imposed  upon  Hungary.  It  the 
Prague  Government  had  listened  to  sugges- 
tions from  Berlin,  made  on  several  occasions 
during  the  years  1933-37,  if  it  had  been  will- 
ing to  rescind  the  treaties  with  France.  Rus- 
sia, and  members  of  the  Little  Entente  and  to 
espouse  the  policy  of  the  Third  Reich.  It  may 
be  that  Hitler  would  not  have  Insisted  on  the 
destruction  of  the  country  and  would  have 
tied  it  as  a  whole  to  his  war  chariot. 

No  Czechoslovak  statesman  of  any  promi- 
nence took  such  a  proposition  seriously.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  realize  that  such  an  alli- 
ance with  Germany  would  be  suicide  and  that 
sooner  or  later  Hitler  would  ebtabllsh  com- 
plete control  of  Czechoslovak  public  life. 
The  population  of  Czechoslovakia  was  not 
homogeneous  as  far  as  race  and  language 
were  concerned.  There  was  a  wide  variety 
of  political  parties  and  programs  existing 
there,  which  an  American  could  hardly  un- 
derstand. But  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  population  opposed  the  Idea  of  a  com- 
promise with  Hitler  and  eventually  accepted, 
with  certain  resignation,  the  Idea  that  a 
conflict  was  Inevitable  and  that  the  first 
phase  of  the  struggle  between  the  totalitarian 
regimes  and  the  democracies  would  be  fought 
on  Czechoslovak  territory.  Not  only  the 
armed  forces  but  the  civilian  population  as 
well  were  preparing  for  defense  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  national  heritage. 

This  fact  of  primary  Importance  has  been 
a  little  obscured  by  some  events  of  the  years 
1938  and  1939.  German  propaganda,  sup- 
ported by  the  appeasers  In  the  democratic 
countries  has  largely  succeeded  In  creating 
the  Impression  that  Czechoslovakia  really 
was  a  synthetic  nation  and  that  It  collapsed 
like  a  house  of  cards  in  the  moment  of 
crisis.  In  other  words  there  was  widespread 
propaganda  to  the  effect  that  there  was  not 
enough  cohesion  between  the  various  groups 
of  the  population  and  that  the  disintegrat- 
ing forces  inside  he  country  precipitated  Its 
downfall.  There  has  been  great  effort  to 
circulate  this  Idea  all  over  the  world  so  as  to 
convince  neutrals  and  even  friends  of  Czecho- 
slovakia that  It  would  be  preposterous  to  de- 
mand a  restoration  of  a  coimtry  which, 
unable  to  unite  all  Its  forces  to  resist  in- 
vasion, had  fallen  to  pieces  In  the  face  of  the 
enemy. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  go  Into  many  de- 
tails to  Invalidate  this  theory  and  to  reveal  it 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  actions  parad- 
ing on  Dr.  Goebbels'  record.  A  vague  Impres- 
sion has  been  created  that  the  non-Czech 
groups  were  profoundly  distatisfled  witii  the 
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of  Chamberlain  s 
final  conference  ^  •  M 
understand  why  riv 
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'—•.,-.■  :,  '  !><  '  •.•^:  • 
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ernment  and  •  •  !.  •.  ^[.-,'r 
his  own  natic::   at   a  c  ^n::r.-xr.'S  : 

I  venture  to  say  that  if  Hitler 
among  the  Crech  pol*t:'"a:'c  h  •  - 
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the  fate  of  the  C»ermft      -;•  ttt    u 
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and  of  rac^a.  i:;ff«Tenre*^      H--    '•■: 
Slovakia,  a  country  with  n  :  \ 
minority    policy     as    s    pr:~t  • 
froups  and  eventually   k   i^  I'-ci 
In  the   role  of  liberator  \':    'n: 
pmwd  under  the  Czech  y  k- 
hard  to  find  in  the  history  of  ir,  * 
I'l*  f-^r  this  traveaty. 
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and  di«n-«troTi*  '='.--.     -r  .<;.r  .t-.  ->■ 
t:s'-'    ■•'•  ■  ,,'\."  ,.  ',■    ■  -      TV;-  ■i;  <•- 

M,i.-     ':     :^      '.i^-V;*      W;    1^    'i;t     pr?-  '  ,  <  ^     ■  ^k  V'JM  t  lOn 

;,;  .v-„  :  .-;>,,..■■  ,,;:;^^  ,5  i-/»>c.,i i*;. -1  HK..,-l  A 
p.,^-..^..  ..^  ,,  ,,^  f^^„  rt,.,,,^  ,,,  R^rlM  »':i,:;r- 
■  ■''  ri'.'v  ;n-!>rt;:-"f1  ri\t'  ex'^t ,;;»;  •r>'ftM'<  (,)•■:• 
*.-.■  '"ivicla  ;'  ■  rr.f^-ss ! '■■:«»  for  ';■:»'  vtrA!  .'ir.vir^' 
•",  V/"t  "v  >f  CW'Tvwi.  vsk«  ',•  nflf-r  i's. -'«•., ■•■ 
.^  .w^  .■■■<-rrv   ami   '^  ..1«'f'>:u1   'he   ii^x'.i'v  of 

Ti;;T-'  ;<  '.."^  •;rf,e  t>>c!-(v  for  rernrtil-  n'l^'T" 
and  tr:  i  ».--iv:-v  t  ;r.  '.i-.rterk' v;,ci'T,ir^  ,i;;vl 
r— •--■ .  -  rr-.rr..' *r  '  hv  •,■,-■,■■•!«  ^t.r  >»«<!r'if.  ;:•.  •;■■' 
^■"  ''*"  '.'■••:-  I-  u";,.'i  ^,■  ^.;trrt  V  ttr-i  d 
■"  '"'  '^  ■■  ■'  -■'■■'  ^f"'  '*•■■■*  't'.n-  Murk'li  WH-;  an 
ti    •    -'   r    't.x;^;-.-    I,-  ,:|   -•.\'(-»:n,K>h;p  knd    Vr  :\* 

f^-..  --V  .,  o<T-v:\rv  ,i!  -•  •  -  H-i-iTAf,  in  if." 
r^"-  --i  19-^8  h  fs  [r.  v.v  ■.v.,..-  •rr.p'fved  t^p 
'■■■'""■-'■■  •  '■  '-■'•'■  "  I-  li"'  >v  ■,.:  bii'  d:d 
ni>'  nvert  rh*.  pre-^erv  c-nrSa^r,,- irn  in  whKi-i 
rvr,  'hf  Western  Hem  ;?'T.«>ro  h.**!*  beei-.  in- 
volved, despite  e»rne<T  ci-'s;re  to  at  .d  war 
and    preserve   neuirality 

Bii'   ther*"  are   :n   the  wor'r)  •^m*-   ir^.v.s'.b!" 
Obetacle^   wh;rh    make    It   d-fl'-t;  '    fi^r   many 
P'-«  ■;'.<'  .T  ».xxl   *■..;   t< 
•iu>-.ou  from   liLs  nf.v  aua.vs.a  ci  « veir-s  of 


1938  and  liJJic.  iia:iiely  U.e  ;cleu.  t-_i'.  »-hat- 
ever  Hitler  achieved  in  Czechoslovakia  can- 
not be  accepted  as  an  equitable  solution  of 
the  problems  at  Issue  but  must  be  rejected 
as  an  act  of  violence.  Events  were  moving 
SO  rapidly  that  little  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  m  no  case  was  the 
population  of  the  annexed  territory  given 
opportunity  to  voice  any  opinion  or  choice. 
A  plebiF'  !"^  ;p  'he  German  speaking  districts 
of  C2»<"! '1-  vnkiA  w.ts  held  only  after  their 
transfer  Ui  Creraiauy;  nobody  consulted  the 
Inhabitants  of  tMe  border  region  that  has  been 
•a.'^.pr-  ■  *»r  by  hingHry;  tl-je  Slovak  assembly 
V  if-t:i  K-t  li.'  sj'paration  from  the  Czechs  only 
i.i.dcr  e.xtn-TU'  {)!  .-s-sure  and  threat  of  Im- 
n.-.ii.att  .:.'.  .u-.^  .  How  the  signature  of  Dr. 
Hacha  was  obtained  in  Berlin  has  been  vividly 
flp='"-:h.^'1  "-v  *)■:■'  F^-'Hch  Ambp..=;=af!"r  to  Ger- 
rr.rt;.  .■  .\J::..  r.  ^r.d  every  iv.-rz-ni-.n  move 
a^  .;n^:  Cz'  nosiovakla  that  :  .  .*-  has  run 
cr.  n't-r  ;.  ,  only  to  the  fund..:T  -  .  articles 
of  the  Czechoslovakia  constitution  but  to  any 
principle  of  International  law  and  common 
decency  Even  If  some  territorial  changes 
■xf'o  made,  taci-.ly  accepted  in  the  period  of 
?•'■*■ 'a  1  unpreparedness  for  war  with  the  Axis, 
ihf\  have,  however,  not  received  legal  sane- 
•hrcugh  the  temporary  acquiescense  in 
the  occupation. 

If  we  lo<3k  at  the  map  of  the  Nazi-domi- 
nated part  of  Europe,  we  see  that  some  coun- 
'".p'  like  Norway  Holland,  or  Belgium  have 
h.^.,  brotight  UEder  German  control  as  units. 
(  't:.cr  countries  like  Poland.  Rumania,  and 
Yugoslavia  have  been  divided  in  an  effort  to 
weaken  the  intei^ating  forces  and  to  make  a 
reunion  of  the  diseected  national  body  as  dif- 
ficxilt  as  pxjssiblf.  Czechoslovakia  belongs  to 
the  latter  category.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
was  the  first  country  to  which  such  a  fate 
■^1-  .^:^  ttfc!  Infuriated  by  the  determlna- 
'■'.  r  '.n  ■  Cze-hoslovak  people  to  preserve 
•  'a  if'    <i--r.    -■■'   ■;       institutions.    Hitler 

-::::. >i.-d       ;:    .    .  ..■  .s  *'.-h  an  uon  rod  so  sm 
ustrcy   the   existing  ties   and  erase   the 
;..::.•■   of   Ctechcislovakia  from   the   maps  of 

He  has  brought  C7echa8lovnkia  temporarily 
under  his  heels  He  has  succeeded  to  a  cer- 
•a  •  \-  r.t  in  crnfusiijg  the  ;-  -  In  maps 
p.*  -t"  :;rd  after  Uie  German  mc_-.a  y  u  would 
J  k  m  vain  for  the  name  of  Czechoslovakia. 
L  .  some  Ameiican  mnos.  Including  a  map 
Issued  recently  oy  the  National  Geographic 
magazine,  omit  the  name  cf  Czechoslovakia 
and  observe  meticulously  the  division  of  the 
country  into  several  sections  as  «-eIl  as  the 
anneratlon  of  Czechcslovak  territory  by 
^  •:>  (  ''rmany  or  Hungary.  Let  tis  hope 
*:.H-  «r  nt  of  L  dice,  the  Caech  village  de- 
«•!-  .-..f,  ^  „,,,  vrica  ngo  by  the  Germans,  will 
M,  i:  -:...:i,f  h  over  the  spirit  of  Munich,  in 
*...i;;  t..e  p-irtiUon  cf  Cacchoslovakia  was 
conceived  and  executed  partly  with  the  ap- 
proval of  distant  observers  and  putiilanunous 
politicians. 

n 

^       '    '  ^  d  Figures  recently 

;i-u.U  A  .ii.tti  ,.  .w*  u.t  dags  or  the  United 
Nations.  Tou  can  see  there  the  red-whlle- 
blue  flag  of  Czechoslovakia  along  with 
the  flntts  of  oth<r  nation.*  cf  the  world  that 

are    t    ■     •?    i  u-  i-    »  .r    ■  v.    ■?,,>     ax  ^.     The 
Czcc'    '        K     I  :    ..    :,::.r^  .  ..     iTesldent 

B  :     ^  i;  r       -  Czechoslovak  affairs  from  their 
•tT.'i   rtrv  scat  in  London.     A  small  CBecbo- 
li  .i.iny  Is  l)emg  trained  in  Inland  for 
■:.■>  :,    '.;-  r-f  ♦^f.  .all-out  attarv     •.  n.'--' my. 
Czecht       vak    .:  .is  are  flghtii  ij     :.   •.      Rus- 
sian   :.-■>;:•    i»:,il    ::,;    ';.»"    N.',-    ;..,.,:       Czecho- 
siov.iK   p;:oi^   ;..,,,-   p.i.-i .,..., ,--.-o   .n   ;.o  small 
mcasur-    .;:   a.       ..;ds  on  Germany  and  have 
wrr.  niorm  -u>  p   pulintv  and  excellent  repu- 
tat.oi:.     T^.ec^:.    r-.   o    v.  k  Legation  in  Wash - 
'.nar'r^i     hi-ts    :.p'er     '^^'f^eil        !•■?    rh>f     C-  ' 
V:.!,:  ",  :    Hurtm  1      r.a«     .u.-<,' :.....  .1     !.  s    n.*;:.'' 

::.  •:.'•'  a  r.j.:^  of  iiplcmacy  a<  wei;  as  m  those 
oX  ^.3  ^  Aa  oc(ua;rj-  by  his  flat  reXtisal  oX  tii*   j 


German  demand  to  hand  over  tiit  buiin^ss 
to  the  Germany  Embassy.  By  so  doing  he 
preserved  the  continuity  of  pre-Munich 
Czechoslovakia  for  the  day  when  it  will  htve 
been  restored  to  the  front  of  ti^-  f.>'<  cf  ihe 
Axis.  Though  temporarily  d:~;  w!';;  ^nd  oc- 
cupied. Czechoslovakia  has  rt  ::h..i<  a  nu  ::  e 
battlefield   unconquered  and   u:id  .ui.iud. 

But  it  is  more  to  the  country  itself  than 
to  the  exiles  from  Czechoslovakia  that  we 
turn  our  eyes  during  these  critu-u  *» .  ics  of 
the  summer  of  1942.  What  help  in  cur 
struggle  with  the  powerful  enemy  can  *e 
expect  from  there?  How  can  the  enslaveil 
people  contribute  to  the  common  cause  a  id 
to  ultimate  victory? 

With  a  feeling  of  sorrow  I  read  a  few  dsys 
ago  a  passage  from  a  lecture  delivered  te- 
fore  this  audience  by  the  representative  of 
Canada,  the  principal  of  MacGill  Universl.y, 
Uontreal,  Or.  James,  He  gave  you  figuies 
concerning  the  manpower  and  the  increasing 
war  production  in  his  country.  My  sorrow 
Is  because  I  am  In  such  a  different  pcsiiic  n. 
The  Czechoslovak  Army  which  was  trained 
and  equipped  for  modern  warfu'f'  became  the 
first  victim  of  Hitlers  fury.     A  ee  ordt  i - 

ing  its  dissolution  was  promulgated  imne- 
diately  after  the  bloodless  conquest  of  tne 
country.  Its  equipment  and  reserves  of  am- 
munition and  food  were  transferred  to  G<  r- 
many.  Many  brave  officers  have  been  exe- 
cuted or  are  suffering  in  prisons  and  concen- 
tration campvs.  Men  from  the  German  fipeak- 
Ing  districts  have  been  enlisted  into  ttie 
German  Army  and  have  paid  a  high  price  lor 
their  liberation  by  Hitler.  Effort  has  ben 
made  to  organize  Slovak  units  and  to  se  id 
them  to  the  Russian  front.  Because  of  lus 
distrust  of  Czechs  the  German  high  com- 
mand has  refrained  from  recruiting  Cze  h 
volunteers  for  the  campaign  in  Rt:  ^ii  jxn 
attempt  to  form  such  a  union  u  .  .i  a.^otal 
failure  caused  partly  by  the  fact  thai  tie 
name  of  the  officer  who  was  entrusted  wl  h 
the  task,  Blaha,  gave  rise  to  Jokes  and  co  i- 
temptuous  remarks  on  that  legion — "Blahi.s 
men"  In  Czech  means  "the  foolish  ones." 

This  failure  to  secure  active  partlclpatu  n 
of  the  Czechs  in  the  war  Is  significant  and 
highly  Important.  It  indicates  the  positlt  n 
of  the  true  Czechoslovaks  better  than  any 
detailed  account.  Not  only  Is  there  a  pr  ;- 
found  dislike  of  the  Germans  and  an  unwi  1- 
Ingncbs  to  cooperate  with  them  but  many  acts 
of  opposition  have  been  colo.'ed  by  an  u  i- 
usual  sense  of  humor  which  on  the  one  hand 
alleviates  the  foreign  yoke  and  on  the  other 
hand  makes  the  Germans  wonder  whether 
smooth  working  of  the  "new  order  '  will  ever 
become  possible.  With  extraordinary  qulc<- 
ness  of  mind  the  Czechs  have  perceived  thit 
humor  is  a  rare  plant  in  the  German  field 
and  that  there  is  an  endless  variety  ot 
means  and  ways  to  resist  German  pressure 
and  foil  their  demands. 

A  boy  whom  I  saw  In  the  street  i-  F'rug.ie 
on  March  15,  1939.  seemingly  1  .^  .<  tie 
German  motorist  in  uniform  but  actually 
making  It  Impossible  for  him  to  repair  I  la 
vehicle,  thus  stopping  the  entire  colurmi.  »<is 
probably  the  first  hero  on  the  h -n  e  fro  it 
which  has  developed  into  a  fcnii.t;  .n,,  oo- 
stade  and  has  become  known  i    SiO^    .ite 

■noiigh  has  been  written  l.  i  ^-n,  i  •  a  is 
aubject.  Some  figures  which  hfu.  !»rn  re- 
c  ived  through  underground  rhi!,-  eis  hi  e 
been  quoted  in  preas  release-  aid  r«  p.  rt.s  f 
various  agencies.  No  details  concerning'  Oa:  - 
•ge  which  has  been  done  to  the  Oenr.  i:.  ^  r 
machinery  by  the  uu:^'5•  ir-;*  m^  vur^  c  :i 
be  more  reliable  and  r,  :•,;:,(  ;;g  -han  •:  » 
mounting  toll  of  t!  "  v.rt.n.p  ij  c;- rrr..  n 
brutality.  The  Czech. .s;  v:ik  trm'crv  !:  i 
been  swept  by  a  storrr.  wrr;!  i.n  'K»vpr  d 
occasions.  Czech  par..«  cf  I,  ;.- :t  .a  .Mora  i, 
and  SUesla  have  suffered  n.  ^-f-  -.'tsir,  anv  tih  t 
region  because  there  the  '  *  r:  ,r.<:  r -p  r  i  - 
stantly  meeting  not  only  ^nii  symptxims  >f 
opposiUon  but  with  open  manifesta-.c:  s  jf 
the  gplrlt  of  resistance. 
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The  lists  of  Czechoslovak  patriots  who  have 
fallen  on  the  home  front  if  carefully  analyzed, 
give  us  a  fairly  good  Idea  of  the  character  of 
struggle  for  survival  of  the  free  spirit  and  of 
democratic  tradition  in  Czechoslovakia.  Poli- 
ticians, educators,  members  of  the  clergy, 
viTlters,  journalists,  officers,  leaders  of  the  na- 
tional gymnastic  organization,  men  in  key 
positions  in  Industry  and  banks,  prominent 
members  of  trade-unions  and  students  are  In- 
cluded In  the  death  roll.  The  intention  to 
destroy  leadership  and  to  reduce  the  people 
to  the  position  of  slaves  has  been  amply 
documented.  For  Czechoslovakia  has  been 
disrupted  by  force  and  occupied  between 
September  1938  and  March  1939.  but  It  is  still 
to  be  conquered  and  assimilated.  Chains  on 
people's  hands  have  been  tightened  on  many 
occasions  but  the  spirit  has  not  been  broken. 
No  artificial  burriers  have  been  high 
enough  to  separate  the  Czechoslovak  patriots 
from  the  freedom-loving  people  and  to  keep 
from  them  the  most  encouraging  message — 
that  Czechoslovakia  was  included  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  United  Nations  as  an  equal  partner 
and  as  a  belligerent. 

in 

RECONSTRUCTION — NO  RESTORATION 

News  from  the  battlefield  absorb  our  time 
and  attention.  War  has  entered  into  the 
most  critical  stage  this  summer.  But  apart 
from  the  operations  on  battlefields  spread 
over  the  entire  world  another  battle  is  in 
progress.  It  is  an  invisible  battle  between 
various  schemes  concerning  the  future  or- 
ganization of  the  world  and  between  the 
advocates  of  these  schemes.  That  front  is 
not  less  Important  than  the  visible  line  on 
which  the  conflicting  armies  meet  and  fight 
each  other.  We  have  learned  that  military 
victory  without  a  thorough  reconstruction  of 
the  war-torn  world  is  only  a  temporary  vic- 
tory, an  Interval  between  two  wars.  If  there 
Is  anything  regarding  which  no  disagreement 
should  be  recorded  it  should  be  the  determi- 
nation not  only  to  fight  this  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  but  to  prepare  a  Just,  ac- 
ceptable and  lasting  reorganization  of  Inter- 
national life. 

This  war  has  gone  far  enough  to  make  it 
clear  that  there  Is  no  ground  for  a  compro- 
mise between  the  two  groups  of  nations,  or 
for  a  negotiated  peace  on  the  old  pattern. 
Operations  on  battlefields  must  end  in  a  spec- 
tacular victory  and  blueprints  for  the  future 
order  must  be  prepared  by  the  winning  front. 
There  seems  to  be  unanimity  with  regard 
to  this  point  among  all  the  members  of  the 
United    Nations.     Extensive    work    which    is 
being  done  along  this  line  in  Washington  by 
various  committees  and  offices  is  a  hcpeful 
sign.     It  goes  along  with  the  war  effort  and 
lr°splrps   hope   that    po£t-war   reconstruction 
will  be  based  on  re.'^ults  of  scientific  research 
and  not  merely  on  hastily  concluded  peace 
treaties.    But  It  is  not  enough  to  elaborate  a 
p"an.     It  is  not  less  Important  to  make  it 
acceptable  for  the  other  party  and  above  all 
to  s?cure  for  it  genuine  Interest  and  whole- 
hearted support  on  the  winning  side,  espe- 
ciallv  among   the  younger  generation.     The 
tienty  of  Versailles  failed  to  become  a  charter 
of  a  now  order  not  only  because  some  of  Its 
clauses  were  too  s-cvere  but  also  because  it 
was  socn   depicted  ns  a  product  of   short- 
sightedness or  of  the  spirit  of  revenge  and 
consequently  lost  appeal  to  the  average  mind. 
It  would  be  disastrous  to  put  the  future  order 
on  a  basis  which  would  not  correspond  to  the 
psychological  disposition  of  the  people  at  the 
end  of  this  conflict,  to  their  Idea  and  postu- 
l.^tes.     Those   who   are    going    through   the 
ordeal  and  bear  the  burden  of  war  on  their 
shoulders  no  matter  whether  they  fight  on 
the  battlefront  or  suffer  In  dungeous  and  con- 
centration camps,  are  comlorted  by  the  vision 
of  things  to  come  and  of  a  new  era  In  the 
history  of  mankind.    It  Is  their  desire  to  see 
causes  of  possible  conflicts  reduced  or  elim- 


inated and  harmony  between  nations  of  the 
world  reestablished.  The  idea  of  a  mere  re- 
turn to  pre-war  conditions  is  becoming  more 
and  more  unpopular  and  advocates  of  a  me- 
chanical restoration  of  the  old  order  are 
steadily  losing  ground.  If  there  is  little  hope 
of  a  return  to  the  system  as  It  existed  be- 
tween 1918-19.  who  would  dare  to  recom- 
mend seriously  the  reinstatement  of  feudal 
monarchies  in  Central  Ehirope  or  anywhere 
el.se?  Any  such  effort  would  provoke  irrita- 
tion and  grave  concern  among  people  under 
Nazi  rule. 

Czechoslovak  participation  in  discussions 
and  studies  concerning  the  future  order  Is 
Just  as  limited  as  is  the  Czechoslovak  contri- 
bution to  the  war  effort.  Reports  that  are 
still  coming  from  the  occupied  country 
usually  mention  facts  but  contain  little  In- 
formation concerning  the  attitude  of  the 
Czechcslovak  people  toward  current  affairs 
and  problems  of  post-war  reconstruction. 
They  agree  on  one  point,  namely,  that  neither 
has  the  spirit  of  the  people  been  broken  by 
persecution,  sufferings,  and  mass  executions 
nor  has  the  morale  been  undermined  by  the 
temporary  set-backs  of  the  Allies  on  various 
fronts.  The  most  serious  crisis  that  came 
after  the  collapse  of  France  In  the  summer 
of  1940  has  been  overcome  by  the  failure  of 
Hitler's  designs  against  Great  Britain.  Re- 
ports from  occupied  Czechoslovakia  also 
Indicate  that  there  Is  secret  collaboration 
between  the  victims  of  Hitler's  aggressive 
policy  and  desire  Is  growing  for  a  closer  union 
not  only  during  the  years  of  the  struggle  for 
survival  but  also  for  the  future. 

Encouraged  by  these  manifestations  of 
common  sense  and  of  recognition  that  It  is 
far  more  Important  to  prepare  for  the  future 
than  to  p>erpetuate  old  jealousies,  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  abroad  has  worked  on 
various  projects  to  prepare  ground  for 
pacification  of  Central  Europe  In  the  frame- 
work of  the  general  post-war  reconstruction. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  work  be- 
gan with  a  concrete  task,  not  with  lofty 
visions  and  dreams  embracing  the  entire 
world.  Relations  between  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland  In  the  post-war  era  were  not 
characterized  by  cordiality  and  realization 
of  common  danger  on  the  western  frontier. 
Their  deterioration  reached  the  ebb  during 
the  Munich  crisis.  Supported  by  a  like  de- 
sire of  the  Polish  Government  in  exile  to 
heal  the  sore  spot,  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment devoted  special  attention  to  the  Im- 
provement of  relations  between  the  two 
neighboring  countries. 

After  some  preliminary  agreements  a  Joint 
declaration  has  been  published  In  London 
envisaging  a  Polish-Czechoslovak  confedera- 
tion "to  assure  common  policy  with  regard  to 
foreign  affairs,  defense,  economic  and  finan- 
cial matters,  social  questions,  transport  post 
and  telegraph  "  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  declaration  as  well  as  other  similar  docu- 
ments have  been  written  In  general  terms  be- 
cause they  are  not  treaties  and  they  will 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  people  concerned. 
But  they  must  be  considered  a  very  important 
step  on  the  way  to  peace  and  stability  cf  the 
world.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  their  text  has 
reached  the  home  countries  and  is  known  to 
leaders  cf  the  underground  movement. 

The  text  of  the  declaration  makes  It  quite 
clear  that  the  two  governments  do  not  con- 
sider the  Polish-Czechoslovak  confederal  Ion 
as  their  ultimate  goal.  They  voice  their  de- 
sire to  attach  to  the  nucleus  of  the  new  order 
in  Central  Europe  other  states  with  which 
the  vital  interests  of  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia are  linked  up.  Without  mentioning 
specific  countries  they  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  whole  zone  of  small  nations  In  Central 
and  Southeastern  Europe  should  be  organ- 
ized according  to  principles  of  the  declara- 
tion, not  as  a  compact  territory  dominated 
by  one  or  two  privileged  races  as  was  the  old 


Ausinau  monarchy  but  ts  a  confederacy  of 
equal  partners. 

Following  the  spirit  of  their  national  tra- 
dition which  has  been  cliaracterlzed  by  love 
of  freedom,  admiration  of  democratic  Insti- 
tution and  yearning  for  social  Justice  the 
Czechoslovaks  abroad  support  wholeheart- 
edly the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations  and 
work  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  world  on 
modern  and  progressive  principles.  Un- 
daunted, their  home  country  stands  amidst 
storms  and  upheavals,  expecting  the  day  of 
victory  which  will  come  because  it  must 
come. 


Far'n-r:-    and     Hairsnicn    ot    Mv    FV^trirt 
A  ^h  tor  a  Square  V-v?.  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HAMIUON  FISH 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23.  1942 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a  letter 
from  Jacob  H.  Feagles,  Orange  County 
president,  Dairymen's  League,  and  12 
telegrams  out  of  a  total  of  145  that  I  have 
received  from  farmers  and  dairymen  in 
my  district  in  favor  of  including  cost 
of  farm  labor  in  the  price-control  bill.  I 
submit  the  following  letter  and  tele- 
grams: 

Pine  Island.  N.  Y.,  Sepfcmber  21. 1942. 
Hon.  Hamilton  Fish, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Fish:  No  part  of  our 
population  Is  more  eager  to  do  Its  share  in  a 
war  program  of  food  production  than  we 
dairy  farmers. 

On  September  7,  when  President  Roosevelt 
delivered  his  price-control  message,  he  said. 
"The  greatest  danger  is  in  dairy  products. 
Unless  we  are  able  to  get  control  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  dairy  products  in  the  very 
'  near  future,  the  price  of  milk  In  our  large 
cities  Is  certain  to  go  up." 

There  Is  a  celling  on  the  retail  price  of 
milk  and  cream  in  New  York  City  and  up- 
State  cities. 

The  ceiling  prices  are  based  on  the  March 
price. 

Since  then  our  cost  of  prcxiuctlon  has  gone 
up  considerably,  wages  for  farm  laborers  have 
Increased  at  least  25  percent  and  hard  to 
obtain  at  any  price. 

Many  dairies  are  being  sold  and  an  abnor- 
mal niimber  of  cattle  are  being  slaughtered. 

This  condition  may  create  a  serious  short- 
age of  milk  In  the  near  future. 

As  one  of  your  constituents  end  admirers, 
I  urge  you  to  kindly  keep  In  touch  with  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Prcducers  Federa- 
tion, and  give  us  your  support  on  any  legis- 
.  latlon. 

As  they  were  written,  we  favor  the  Stcagall 
bill  over  the  Brown  and  Wagner  bill.  The 
latter  grants  too  much  power  to  the  President. 

Thanking  you   In   advance  for  your  con- 
tinued support.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.\coB  H  Feagles, 
Orange  County  President, 

Dairymen's  League. 

PouGHKEEPSiE.  N   Y.,  Scpf<?t?iber  22,  1942. 
Congressman  Hamilton  Fish, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
We  ask  support  on  farm  celling  price  ruling 
that  win  Include  a  return  to  the  fanner  on 
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ANinxw  H    Haighi  . 
Fresident,  Dutchess  County  Daxry  nens 
League  Cixyp^Tatvi'  A^ 
EDitxrsTi  \''.  ^"■■r 
Maatfr,  Dutche.ts  Coi,"     }'   ■ 
Mtron  J   Smith. 
Chairman.  Dutch.e^s  Cou 

Agricultural  Offense  Committee. 


^ociation. 
Grange. 


Go->H?s    S   Y  .  Srptembe\  22.  1942. 
Hamilton  Fish 

House  OJice  Building, 

Wash.tngton.  L 
In  regard  to  pnce-coDtrol  bil.'     '      ,-  favor 
amendment  to  mcludc  cost  of  f  )or  In 

parity  formula  and  to  provide  spt  :itic  formu- 
la for  control  of  industrial  wago 
Cliitopd  E    Kelsey. 
President.  Orange  County  Far: 
Bureau:  Home  Bureau  Assocuition. 

and  4  H  Club  Association. 

PouGHKKXPSiE,  N    Y  ,  Septcmbci\  22.  1942. 
Congressman  Hamitton  Fish. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D 
We  request  that  the  price-con 
amended   to   Include   cost  of   ti 
parley  formula   and   to  provide 
mula  for  control  of  Industrial  w 
Eugene  D  Daley, 
President.  Dutchess  County 
Bureau  anf?  1   'f  r'-;'-   i 
Cuuif--.  >   A    r>H 
Managt  -    F  :   ■■  >  • 
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M     r    :  :     ,k  s.  N    T..  Septemb<:j\22.  1942. 
Hon   liAMiLioN  Fish. 

House  of  Represtntatnes. 

Washington.    D.   C: 
Pleaae    auppcrt     the    farm    orj^ir/^ulons' 
price  program. 

John  E   O  Bril.n 
Director,  Dairymen '5  Liague 

Cooperative  Association. 
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A    :  '•  I'-nfatirei, 

Woj'iin^fo'j. 
Urge  amendment   pr.ce-coiitrol 
elude  cost  (  •  :   ^-r,   ;    -   r  and  ?p< . 
Industrial  wnj-        i  .ir;.  r  shr  uld  c« 
ure  In  price.    If  not.  why? 

Jm   h  >;  * 
Chairman.  Orange  Count , 


PotJGiiKiif-   »■    N"    Y.  Sepfrrnbr' 
Congressman  Hamilton  Fish 
House  Of.Cf  Building. 

Washington,  D  (. 
This   bill   on   farm   price   ce.:' 
farm   costs   Including   farm   lab 
P'.'a--    'upport  •' r-   :•.:•■    ' 

r-F;--     '.    r-     Vwr  ■■■- 

Pref.i.:      r  r  u: chess  Coki 
Poultry  Asioc 


Pf-.HKF' .■->;»-   \    Y  .  Septembtr 
Coi.^.        ::.    .,    h. -,■;::  -on   Fish.   Jr  , 
house  O''  ■    L.  rid.ng. 

.id.-ihir.gton.  D    (. 
The  farm  price  celling  bill  sh 
ec«i  of  farm  labor  In  parity  f  r~ 
vide  equality  with  Industrial   v  , 
E  Stuart  hi s 
Dutchess  Co-.' 

and  Vegeiabit 
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also  to  provide  formula  for  control  of  Indus- 
trial  wages. 

8  B.  Phelps. 
Manager,  Lou?er  Hudson  Regional  Market. 


Washu^ctonvillt,  N.  Y.,  September  23,  1942. 
Hon.  Hamiltcn  Fish, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C: 
Present     piice     control     bill     should     be 
amended  to  Include  all  farm  labor  and  that 
amendment  approved.     Yours  very  truly. 

HOWABD  HULSE. 


W.ASSAic.  N   Y.,  September  22.  1942. 
Congressman  Hamilton  Fish, 
House  Off'Ce  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Would    appreciate    ycur    contacting    farm 
leaders  who  a.:e  now  In  Washington  In  regard 
to  future  farm  "legislation 

Hadlzt  H  Benson. 
*  

M    •  ^-'TC'N,  N    Y.  September  23.  1942. 
H   :     ;-.  ■■::lton  Pish.  Jr  , 
Congressman. 

Wa.sh:ngton.   D.   C: 
Good  farm  labor  going  Into  defense  work  at 
as   much   per  week   as  farmers  can   pay   per 
month      W*^  must  have  higher  farm  prices  or 
quit  produclr.g. 

D   H.  Sherman. 


MiLLBBCKiK.  N   Y,  Scp/ptTjber  22,  1942. 
Representative  Hamilton  Fish. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D  C: 
Farmers  curtailing  operations  for  lack  of 
sufficient  Income  to  compete  with  industry. 

H.  Wing. 
CJinfon  Corners.  N.  Y. 

Mi.  Speal:er,  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  loday  states  that  milk  and 
dairy  products  rationing  is  slated  within 
2  months.  I  quote  from  this  news  arti- 
cle: 

Agriculture  Department  sources  disclosed 
yesterday  th;it  a  rationing  system  will  be 
placed  on  dairy  products  within  the  next  2 
months  because  of  rapidly  decreasing  milk 
production,  already  insufficient  to  meet  war- 
time demands.  The  Agriculture  Department 
blame<l  decn-asing  production  of  the  dairy 
indiisu-y  on  .arm-labor  shortages,  decline  In 
favorable  nejither  conditions,  and  the  more 
profitable  nature  of  farming  outside  dairy 
production.  Milk  supplies  available  to  civil- 
ian constm^es  for  the  present  year,  experts 
revealed,  will  fall  almost  10  percent  below  last 
years  supply  The  first  step  will  be  an  allo- 
cation curtailment  of  milk  to  ice  cream, 
butter,  chetse.  and  other  dairy  products 
Industries. 
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lit    -J:N\rE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursdau.  September  24  (leciislative  day 

oj  M    -d:..:    ,S   :■  ember  21  ' .  I9i2 

Mr  GF^'ROE.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  I  a^k 
--'  •■  "  '-  n-ent  to  have  printed  in 
r:  Hi  c  :  j::  addres.s  on  the  subject, 
G'Tttia.  Bu  r:.;:  v.:\,\  ;  F  :,  Eastern  Cul- 
tu:e.  cu..-.e.fu  oy  U. .  P^_,  Monroe  to 
::,;ures;   ^  the    Institute    .n    World    Problems    of 


h::'.  un  In- 


World  Federation  of  Education  Assccia- 
tions,  Washington,  D.  C.  I  have  obtained 
from  the  Public  Printer  an  estimate  that 
the  address  will  cover  three  pages  ol  the 
Congressional  Record  at  a  cost  of  M35. 
I  believe  the  address  to  be  one  of  gereral 
interest  at  this  time,  and  therefore  re- 
quest that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recgi  d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adciress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th>  R^s  crd. 
as  follows: 

WbUe  my  subject  this  evening  Is  the 
essential  elements  of  the  culture  of  th<  en- 
tire Orient.  I  shall  speak  primarily  cj  the 
Chinese,  first,  because  I  knew  them  bstter 
than  any  oth?r  culture;  second,  because  they 
compose  so  large  a  part  of  the  Orient  and, 
third,  because  Confucianism  which  Is  the 
central  element  of  their  culture  Is  common  to 
Korea.  Japan,  Manchuria.  Mongolia.  Tibet, 
while  Buddhism  which  supplants  Confucian- 
ism is  common  to  the  remainder  of  the  Ori- 
ental people  except  the  Hinda*.  Therefore 
what  we  may  say  of  the  Chinese  Is  true  to  a 
varying  and  somewhat  lesser  extent  tc  the 
other  Oriental  peoples. 

Th  s  is  particularly  true  of  the  first  point, 
of  their  pacific  tendency  with  all  e  ;c€pt 
the  Japanese  and  the  Malay  people  The 
Japanese  are  the  only  peoples  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia  or  the  only  Mongolian  people 
who  are  militant  This  Is  due  largely  to 
the  long  duration  and  the  Influence  c:.'  the 
feudal  system  which  remained  In  for  e  lu 
Japan  until  1868.  the  revival  of  shogcnate. 
If  China  ever  had  a  feudal  system  It  was  in 
the  very  early  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era  and  Its  Influence  had  long  since  evap- 
orated On  the  other  hand  feudalism  'vas  a 
more  direct  Influence  In  shaping  the  ( thics 
of  the  Japanese,  where  It  provided  f o  •  the 
universal  subjection  of  the  common  people 
to  the  war  lords  Consequently  the  dhical 
ideals  of  the  two  people  are  very  sharply  In 
conflict  Consequently  also  the  Chincre  are 
not  prepared  for  war,  even  the  anclen  war 
of  their  times,  since  modern  Industry  has 
not  affected  that  country  they  coulci  not 
prepare,  even  If  they  desired  to  do  so.  for 
very  modern  warfare.  Therefore  the  pat  Iflsm 
of  the  ancient  Ideals  of  the  people  controlled 
even  down  to  modern  time?  The  warrior 
was  never  held  In  any  esteem  and  In  their 
social  classes  ranks  below  the  scholar,  the 
official,  the  merchant,  the  farmer;  wiiereas 
In  contrast  in  Jppan  the  warrior  has  been 
the  dominating  figure  for  many  generf  tlons. 

The  formation  of  an  International  fo-mula 
Is  true  of  all  the  far  eastern  people  e^en  of 
the  Japanese.  With  the  Japanese,  however, 
this  now  takes  the  form  of  exploitation,  the 
domination  of  neighboring  people  as  that 
of  the  new  East  Asia  co-prosperity  eohere. 
An  early  emperor.  Hideyoshl,  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  said  to  be  responsible  fcr  the 
phrase  of  "Hakko  Ichlu,"  which  may  be 
translated  as  the  new  order  in  East  Asia, 
as  It  Is  generally  by  the  Japanese  papula- 
tion, either  as  a  political  slogan  or  by  brother- 
hood by  the  Christian  missionaries  or  lead- 
ers or  as  an  internationalism  by  the  political 
leaders.  In  any  case  the  term  is  idealized 
almost  beyond  recognition  by  the  leaders  for 
foreign  consumption  or  It  may  be  given  a 
gross  materialistic  meaning  In  polliical  prop- 
aganda. This  Idealization  of  a  phrase  or  an 
Ideal  deceives  no  one  but  the  Japanese  them- 
selves but  for  this  end  It  serves  an  extremely 
useful  purpose.  It  thus  feeds  the  extreme 
prlie  and  a  sense  of  superiority  of  the 
Japanese  and  eases  their  Inferiority  complex. 

In  India  also  the  dominant  ideal  is  that 
of  pacifism  or  of  non-agression.  No  people 
are  as  little  Influenced  by  the  idea  of  mili- 
tary aggression  as  the  Hindus.  Th'^v  m  fact 
form  a  ^reat  congeries  of  langui  :  -  r  ii  es 
and  political  organization.  T»ey  themselves 
form  an  International  organization.  Ot.ly 
to  a  slight  extent  have  they  been  lntlut-r;-^a 
by  modern  Indtistrialism  and  hence  u:  i  re- 
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pared  for  war  by  the  manufacture  of  the 
Instruments  of  war.  Consequently  both  In 
their  religious  teachings  and  by  their  man- 
ner of  life,  they  have  become  advocates  of 
pacifism.  Buddhism  as  well  as  Confucianism 
Is  a  pacific  force  and  one  leading  toward 
internationalism. 

With  all  of  these  Oriental  people,  their 
great  numbers  and  their  manner  of  living 
In  very  crowded  juxtaposition  has  made  for 
pacifism.  The  ideal  of  tolerance  must  flour- 
ish where  people  are  crowded  together.  The 
family  system  where  many  generations  liv- 
ing together  also  makes  for  tolerance  and 
pacifism  of  all  Occidental  people  for  some 
form  of  this  system.  The  subjection  of  the 
Individual  to  the  general  and  to  the  family 
welfare  Is  complete. 

A  second  point  to  notice  is  that  of  social 
organization.  This  Is  quite  different  from 
social  organization  in  the  West,  which  is 
based  upon  the  Individual.  While  in  the 
Orient  the  unit  is  the  family.  With  some 
variation  the  system  is  much  the  same  in  all 
the  oriental  countries,  at  least  of  Mongolian 
extraction.  The  family  unit  contains  all 
members  of  the  various  generations  from  one 
descendant.  There  are  on  record  family 
units  which  contain  members  of  nine  gen- 
erations. I.  myself,  have  seen  four  genera- 
tions, even  in  this  country.  These  must  be 
fairly  common. 

Two  essential  factors  follow.  One  is  that 
old  age  and  all  forms  of  dependency  are  cared 
for  by  the  family,  and  consequently  there  is 
no  need  for  any  social  institution.  Some 
years  ago  a  little  volume  was  written  by  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  In  answer  to  a  volume 
published  anonymously  under  the  title  "Let- 
ters of  a  Chinese  Official  to  His  Son."  Later 
on,  it  became  known  that  this  was  by  Lowes 
Dick.son,  the  son  of  a  Cambridge  don. 
though  Mr.  Bryan  had  made  the  statement 
In  his  volume  that  the  author  of  the  book 
had  evidently  never  seen  the  inside  of  a 
Christian  home.  So  suffering  due  to  social 
neglect  never  occurs  In  the  Orient,  and, 
while  most  of  the  people  are  poverty-stricken, 
the  social  system  cares  for  all  dependents 
and  old  age  as  well  as  can  be  done  under  any 
Bystem. 

The  second  point  is  even  more  significant 
In  that  the  Individual  Is  not  protected  by  law, 
and.  in  fact,  the  law  does  not  operate  upon 
him  directly.  The  law  is  Interpreted  by  the 
magistrate  to  fit  the  Individual  and  the  case, 
so  that  Its  harshness  Is  apt  to  be  alleviated 
In  that  the  principles  of  law  are  applied  by 
individual  adjustment.  While  there  is  great 
respect  for  life  and  an  obvious  tendency  to 
avoid  suffering,  with  all  of  this  must  be 
taken  Into  account  the  general  attitude  of 
the  orientals  of  Indifference  toward  human 
Buffering. 

Here  we  have  the  principles  of  their  reli- 
gion, except  Buddhism  and  Hinduism,  bear- 
ing upon  the  case,  as  do  also  the  other  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion  of  ancestor  worship. 
While  the  social  organization  Is  based  on  the 
family  unit  and  the  individual  as  such  does 
not  exist,  the  family  is  organized  as  a  unit  of 
government  or  as  a  unit  for  the  incidents  of 
the  law.  Families  are  organized  into  tens 
or  chlas,  and  10  of  these  chlas  make  a 
pochla.  The  result  Is  that  the  government 
docs  not  have  the  hostile  attitude  toward  the 
Individual  In  the  application  of  the  law  that 
frequently  occurs  In  the  West.  A  further  re- 
sult Is  that  the  individual  takes  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  general  government  and  con- 
fines his  interest  wholly  to  the  local  govern- 
ment. This  latter  is  conducted  by  the  elders, 
who  are  left  alone  In  the  management  of  local 
affairs  so  long  as  they  do  not  Interfere  with 
the  conduct  of  the  provincial  or  higher  gov- 
ernment. Hence  China,  at  least,  is  a  great 
democracy  with  the  villages  governing  them- 
selves. Oriental  countries  have  been  Judged 
largely  by  the  form  of  central  government 
which  is  usually.  If  one  exists,  an  imperial- 
ism. Interfering  only  to  extract  taxes  which 


are  usually  In  the  form  of  levies  on  produc- 
tion, especially  of  crops,  and  to  alleviate  fam- 
ine when  it  occurs,  as  It  does  very  frequently. 
"The  magistrate  dwells  in  the  one  large  city 
or  walled  town  of  the  hsien  and  rules  the  city 
population  directly.    In  this  he  is  assisted  by 
various  county  officials,  but  until  the  present 
century  most  of  all  of  the  headman  of  the 
hundreds,"  the  pochla  or  tafao.     The  latter 
must  keep  accurate  lists  of  families,  of  their 
membership,  must  note  the  advent  of  stran- 
gers or  visitors,  and  report  at  stated  times  to 
the  magistrate.    Even  yet  the  organization  of 
cities  by  streets,  blocks,  or  local  units  is  a 
survival  of  the  old  pcchia  system.     By  these 
groups  or  streets,  police  and  local  municipal 
affairs  are  kept  up;  and  the  old  order  Is  only 
now  being  gradually  replaced  by  the  modern 
system  of  police  and  municipal  government. 
The  development  of  modern  methods  of  trans- 
portation, of  Industry,  of  factory  control,  of 
militarism,  has  contributed  largely  to  the  un- 
dermining of  the  former  system;  but  its  rem- 
nants yet  function  as  a  m.ode  of  self-govern- 
ment, supplementing  the  Ineffective  modern 
forms    Imposed    upon    it.       In    its    partially 
broken-down  condition  It  is  assisted  by  the 
guilds,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  kindred 
organizations.     The   Ch'lng   ul    Tien   or   the 
Constitutional  Code  of  the  Manchus  stated: 
"Ten  households  make  a  pai  (tithing) ;  each 
pal  shall  have  a  headman.     Then  pai  make  a 
chla;  each  chia  shall  have  a  chief.    Ten  chia 
make  a  pao;  each  pao  shall  have  a  director. 
These  heads  of  the  pal,  chia,  and  pao  shall 
each  be  elected  by  the  10  heads  of  the  groups 
which  he  represents." » 

The  great  discrepancy  In  the  figures  of 
population  In  oriental  countries  Is  due  In  turn 
to  this  life  In  villages  and  the  dominance  of 
the  family  system.  Since  this  In  China  is 
taken  by  the  postal  authorities  and  is  usually 
limited  to  the  number  of  families.  It  will  make 
a  great  difference  whether  the  average  family 
is  estimated  at  4.  5,  6.  or  10.  Hence  the  varia- 
tion In  population  figures. 

One  other  factor  which  develops  from  the 
family  system  Is  the  type  of  architecture.  The 
various  branches  of  the  family  usually  live  In 
pavilions  surrounding  a  courtyard.  As  new 
generations  or  new  families  are  added.  It  Is 
possible  to  add  another  courtyard  with  its 
three  or  four  pavilions.  Thus  the  type  of 
domestic  architecture  In  China  is  determined. 
Nearly  all  of  the  palaces  are  built  on  the 
same  system. 

Another  point  to  notice  Is  that  there  is 
nttle  Industrial  development  in  the  East, 
practically  none  at  all  in  China,  though  with 
Japan  and  India  under  the  influence  of  mili- 
tarism the  iron  industry  has  been  developed. 
In  all  countries  there  has  been  a  start  to- 
ward the  textile  Industry,  which  is  the  first 
to  develop  In  any  country.  One  result  of  mili- 
tancy and  of  the  present  war  will  be  the  de- 
velopment of  industry  of  various  kinds.  Mod- 
ern industry  in  China  under  the  Influence  of 
the  war  development  now  applies  to  more 
than  100  different  articles. 

Another  moral  principle  found  among  the 
Chinese  is  related  to  their  Ideas  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  west  It  has  been  recognized 
that  there  are  three  major  bodies  of  govem- 
ment— the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the 
Judicial— while  the  Chinese  add  two  func- 
tions of  government  to  these — censorship,  or 
the  passing  on  officials  after  they  have  been 
elected  and  appointed  to  their  offices,  and  the 
examination  for  selection  for  office.  These 
two  latter  exist  still  and  are  numerated 
among  the  bodies  of  government  by  Sun  Yat 
Sen  In  his  San  Min  Chui.  Our  civil-service 
examination  probably  was  inspired  by  the 
Chinese  example  and  was  so  credited  In  pub- 
lic discussions  at  the  time;  In  fact,  it  was 
called  the  Chinese  system.  However,  the 
Chinese  had  employed  for  more  than  1.000 
years  examinations  which  were  open  to  all 

'  China,  a  Nation  La  Evolution,  by  Pavil 
Monroe,  pp.  4;  44. 
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and  were  held  in  the  counties,  provincial 
capitals,  and  in  the  national  capital.  From 
the  successful  contestants  were  chosen  the 
mandailns,  the  various  governors,  and  the 
assistants  to  the  Emperor.  This  Ideal  of  fit- 
ness for  office  as  tested  by  examinations  had 
ceased  to  have  any  validity  by  the  opening  of 
the  twentieth  century,  and  was  abolished  al- 
together by  the  republican  revolution.  ETven 
the  Japanese  borrowed  the  examination  sys- 
tem from  the  Chinese,  although  they  limited 
it  by  restricting  those  who  could  enter  the 
examinations  or  even  those  who  could  enter 
certain  schools  preparing  for  the  examina- 
tions to  special  classes.  Thus  the  tendency 
which  prevails  in  China  was  destroyed  in 
favor  of  a  system  of  class. 

The  Chinese  and  the  Orientals  in  general 
not  only  place  the  scholar  above  the  soldier 
but  the  Chinese  place  the  scholar  at  the  head 
of  its  social  classes  and  the  soldier  at  the 
lowest  place.  However,  the  Japanese  exalt 
the  soldier  to  the  highest  place.  The  order 
of  social  classes  in  China  as  well  as  In  most 
Oriental  countries  is  the  scholar,  the  farmer, 
the  m.erchant,  the  soldier.  Thus  from  these 
scholars  and  the  successful  candidates  of 
the  examination  are  chosen  the  men  who 
are  to  act  as  magistrates  in  each  of  the 
provinces  and  minor  officials.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears while  the  magistrate  Interprets  the  law 
and  applies  It  to  each  individual  case,  he  is 
one  who  Is  more  familiar  with  the  Confucian 
principles  because  selected  by  the  examina- 
tions and  because  the  examinations  are  usu- 
ally based  upon  the  memorizing  of  the  Con- 
fucian text.  It  has  been  offered  as  a  criticism 
that  the  examination  often  bore  little  or  no 
reality  to  actual  needs.  I  recall  the  fact 
that  in  my  first  visit  to  China  In  1913  the 
curio  shops  were  full  of  bows  and  arrows 
Just  recently  discarded  as  weapons  of  the 
Chinese  army  to  be  replaced  by  modern 
rifles.  Unfortunately.  I  did  not  have  enough 
foresight  to  possess  myself  of  one  of  these 
and  very  shortly  they  all  disappeared.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  examination  system  It 
thus  happens  that  the  scholar  is  supreme  and 
is  th(j  usual  representative  of  the  Chinese 
and  the  usual  agent  of  the  Chinese  Gtovern- 
ment. 

The  Idea  In  mcst  of  the  Oriental  countries 
is  tliat  government  should  t)e  In  the  hands 
of  scholars  or  gentlemen  and  that  the  com- 
mon man  should  not  interfere  at  all.  This 
is  all  right  so  long  as  the  society  produces 
gentlemen  and  scholars  to  fill  these  places  but 
the  two  do  not  mix  with  modern  Industry. 
In  China,  under  the  old  system,  while  there 
was  graft  when  there  were  not  gentlemen 
In  control,  yet  the  graft  was  limited  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  little  opportunity.  How- 
ever, under  modern  Industry  the  opportunity 
for  dishonesty  in  government  becomes  very 
great,  as  for  instance,  with  the  modern  rail- 
way. Consequently,  the  system  of  graft  or 
dishonesty,  squeeze  as  it  was  called  compara- 
ble to  commissions  in  the  West,  became  un- 
bearably heavy  and  a  very  great  temptation 
to  the  Individual  officer.  In  fact  the  custom 
or  the  system  became  such  a  burden  on  the 
government  that  it  was  apt  to  be  destructive 
of  all  government.  Consequently,  if  modern 
industry  Is  to  continue,  the  rest  of  the  system 
of  efficiency  and  honesty  In  government  must 
go  along  with  it. 

A  further  principle  common  to  the  oriental 
people  Is  that  of  religion.  The  attitude  of 
the  oriental  people  of  the  Far  East  Is  so 
different  from  that  of  the  religions  originat- 
ing in  the  Near  East,  which  we  of  the  West 
have  accepted,  that  It  Is  very  difficult  for 
us  to  understand  them.  The  Chinese,  for 
example,  accept  three  religions  and  most 
individuals  belong  to  the  three  religious 
groups.  In  general  Confucianism  expresses 
the  ethical  element  of  religion.  Taoism  the 
mystical  element,  and  Buddhism  the  ele- 
ment of  worship.  They  find  no  difficulty  in 
resorting  to  one  or  the  other  If  the  need 
arises,  and  no  difficulty  -.-^  E        -'  ■      ?     '^* 
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to  the  three    but  difUculty  does  ,. 
th«y  are  a^ked  to  give  allegiance 
Jlanifv  ard   to   Mi3«lemlsm,  cither 
requires  the  rejection  of  all  other 
To    the    Chinese    the    excluslvene 
Christian  or   the   Western   relietnu 
m  general  Us  but  anuther  IIIt:     - 
Imperial irtlc   attitude   ni   thp 
•   power  tn   the   exclusion    of   all 
powers.     The  dominant  characteris  : 
Chinese   la   that  of  compromise  wli 
are  apt  to  apply  m  the  realm  of 
well  aa  In  the  realm  of  practical 
Hr.wever.    two    or    three    other 
connection     with    points    made 
should  be  DOt«d  recardine  rclielon 
flr«-t    place    both    Buddhism    and 
emphasize    the    Importance    of 
and  avoidance  of  the  Infliction  of 
The  fart  Is  that  Hinduism  at  leasjt 
tran'^miijratlcn  of  souls.     Both.  h& 
phasire  the  Importance  of  kindness 
mala  on  the  basis  that  they  m:iy  C( 
life  of   one   of   their   ancestors   or 
Individual    may   In   a   succeeding 
be  embodied  In  an  animal  life  slmi 
one  lu  question 

Another  point  regarding  reLgion 
in  the  early  Chinese  religion   pray(  r 
b«   written.     With    nearly    all   oth 
prayer  Is  vocal  but  if  prayer  has 
In   written   form,   this  exalts   the 
well  as  preservi«  the  earlier  form  o 
Both  thmsrs  happened  in  the  earh 
religion  and  the  lorm  of  those  eari 
lnscnb«d   on   bones   conftltutes   thi 
form  of  Chinese  writing. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  Is   ih 
douunant  philosophy.     Confucianis 
Itmmnt^m.   the  fact  that  life  exist  i 
piMMUre   that   one   is  to  get  out   of 
■Dgllsh  philosopher.  Bertram  Russell 
the  statement  that  If  philosophy  an 
are  to  be  gaged  by  the  amount  of 
wiLh  hfe  that  they  prcduce,  then 
lam  stands  at  the  head  of  all  religions 
ture  of  the  Chinese  phllcsophy.  in 
humanism.  Is  contentment.     We  In 
believe  In  divine  discontentment, 
being  adcUd  to  Justify  the  discon 
but   the  Chinese  philosophy  exalts 
meet  with  Me     Cousequentiy  they 
represent  the  greatest  amount  of  1 
found    m    any    people   on    the    plai 
large  volume  of  the  Confucius  te;i 
•outled    'The    &.lden    Mean"    v.h. 
Is  a  feature  of  Confucian  ethlos 
anything    in   extreme.     "The   Golden 
to   the   way   of   contentment    and 
ness.     This   is   exalted    above    all 
China.     China  Ls  known  as  the  mid( 
dom.     Whether    this    has    reference 
"Golden  Mean"   philosophy  cannot 
altely  said  but  It  is  undoubtedly 
with  their  belief  !n  Internationalism 
The  es.=enc«  of  the  famUy  system 
In  the  religious  element  of  ancestor 
Thla  doc;rine  means  that  when  an 
their  soul  exists  in  the  vlclnuy  and 
placated    and    served    by    the    ren 
human  needs.     Certainly  there  ex.s 
an  element  of  our  belief  in 
there  do«^  also  in  the  belief  of  trai; 
ticu  of  soul5.     In  view  of  the  fact 
doctrine  cf  Immortality  does  not 
the  Old  Testament  and  is  wh'^'lv 
cf  the  Christian  church,  it  se^.:. 
strange   that    the   misblonarles 
cenuute  on  destruction  of  the  fam;I 
and  the  worship  of  ancestors,  sine- 
so  much  in  common  between  thu: 
belief    In    Ln:mortaUty    of    .--  v.  .- 
Chinese  say  this  and  do  nc:  u..aers 
coniuficn. 

One  fact  common   'o   all   Cr'.c.^.rci 
should  be  noietl  and 
of  Women.    Whe'h-r 
these  peoplt      r   *    -! 
llglon    c:    p  .  -,L  ,.    ,:-i 
and    Is    .::,  ■.  ..-.<  r;,i.; 
t;:''  ■;.    ■-'".?  Chine-c'   • ': 
t-.e  ...._Q  and  of  tl.e  o 
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T..ls    ni.xikcj    ihelr    subservience   and   their 
Inability   to    perform   active    duties   In   life. 
This   suppression   of   women    takes   different 
forms  in  different  countries.     In  India  it  Is 
the  caste  system.    In  Moslem  countries,  the 
wearing  of  the  veil.     In  Japan.  It  Is  still  a 
more  offensive  form     In  all.  women  are  not 
counted    In    the   educational    system       Even 
their  life  may  be  despaired  of  aa  is  noticed 
in  the  exposure  of  girls  In  China  which  per- 
sisted up  until  recent  times.     If  anyone  res- 
cued one  of  th^se  Infants,  he  was  burdened 
with  Its  care  the  remainder  of  his  lUe   and 
It  was  a  far  greater  offense   to  the  Chinese 
to  violate  this   prescription   than  to  exjiose 
an   infant.     The  point  to  be   noted   In  our 
modern  times  is  that  with  the  suppression 
of  women  went  the  lowering  of  the  standard 
of  life  or  conduct  in  the  entire  community. 
No   community   can   raise   its   level   or  exist 
without    raising    the    level    of    womanhood. 
This  is  now  esublished  as  a  social  principle. 
A  point  to  be  noted,  however,  in  all  of  this 
Is  that  within  the  home  Itself  women  were 
the  dominant  Influence  and  often  exerted  a 
controlling  Influence,  particularly  in  the  an- 
cestral   families    of    the    Chinese.      Conse- 
quently, mudern  educational  efforts  make  a 
special  place  for  the  education  of  women  or 
gir^s  since  ultimately  the  education  of  either 
sex  depends  upon  the  education  of  women. 
I   note  in  our  recent   broadcasts  and  ac- 
counts of  the  situation  in  the  southeaotern 
Pacific  at  the  present  time  that  the  inhabit- 
ants are  referred  to  as  Antipodeaus.     While 
this  word  may  be  a  newly  coined  one.  for 
many    generations    the   Chinese    have    been 
looked  upon  as  the  Antijxxles  of  the  western 
peoples      Antipodes  means  against  our  feet 
and  simply   indicates   that  the  Chinese   are 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  world  from  us. 
but  this  also  Indicates  a  mental  character- 
istic, since  they  are  inclined  to  do  things  In 
Just  the  opposite  way  from  what  we  reason. 
The  curious  thing  about  all  of  this  is  that 
most  of  these  habits  have  Just  as  much  logic 
for  doing  them  in  the  way  the  Chinese  do 
them  as  In  the  way  the  westerner  does  things. 
For  example,  white  Is  the  color  of  mourning 
Instead  of  black;  all  clothing  Is  fastened  on 
the  side  of  the  body,  as  contrasted  with  the 
western  custom  of  dividing  everything  in  the 
center,  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  body; 
the   throat   and  chest  are   left   unprotected, 
while  in  the  Orient  everything  fastens  on  the 
left  side.     They  begin  the  meal  with  a  sweet 
and   end   with   a   soup,   the   reverse   of   the 
western  custom.     The  natural  orientation  of 
the  compass  is  to  the  south  rather  than  to 
the  north.     The  one  color  in  the  east  that 
Is  used  as  a  name  is  yellow  (Huang) ,  the  one 
not  found  in  the  west.  In  place  cf  our  Mr. 
Blacks.  Whites,  Grays.  Browns.  Greens,  Blues, 
that  they  substitute  Mr.  Huang,  which  is  so 
common  that  the  name  Jchn  Chinaman  Is 
supposed  to  be  taken  by  corruption  from  It. 
Then  in  the  east  yellow  is  an  Imperial  color 
and   one    shade   of   it   can    be    used    In    the 
imperial  household. 

This  tendency  to  do  things  in  reversal  wa.«i 
earned  by  the  Chinese  Into  the  realm  of 
political  and  social  relations,  especially  In 
regard  to  war.  They  do  things  in  Just  the 
opposite  from  what  people  of  the  west  do 
them.  War  has  been  a  wholly  conventional- 
ized Institution.  While  it  has  existed.  It 
never  amounted  to  anything  very  serious, 
according  to  the  western  standards,  since 
conflict  was  confined  to  precedence,  and  they 
brought  to  their  service  very  little  of  me- 
chanical skill.  Hence  It  was  not  considered 
the  fair  thing  to  carry  on  a  war  in  Inclement 
weather;  and  if  an  enemy  gained  superiority 
of  position,  on  a  hill,  for  instance,  the  proper 
thing  was  always  to  surrender  so  aa  to  recog- 
nize the  superiority  of  wisdom. 

Neighborhood  associations  (tonarl-guml), 
f  r.'iierly  a  feature  of  primitive  community 
.:.  Japan,  have  been  revived  for  the  pur- 
p'te  :  furthering  the  national  mobUizatlon 
and  bringing  about  a  more  coherent  disci- 
pline in  Japanese  society.    Adjacent  hoiise- 
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holds,  varying  in  numbers  from  two  or  three 
to  several  hundred,  but  usually  about  a 
score,  are  organized  into  groups  with  a  gov- 
ernment-appointed group  leader,  who  is  held 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  house- 
holds in  this  circle.  The  group  leader  Issues 
tickets  for  the  distribution  of  food,  fuel,  and 
other  controlled  commodities.  He  also  re- 
ports on  the  progress  of  the  group  In  national 
service  and.  If  need  be.  In  Its  corporate  think- 
ing and  attitudes.  "Anyone  can  see  at  a 
glance  what  a  serviceable  instrument  of  regi- 
mentation such  an  organization  may  become, 
and  hOT'  its  successful  development  will  nar- 
row the  area  of  freedom  of  Its  members," 
comments  Dr.  Charles  Iglehart  In  the  Japan 
Christian  Yearbook  for  1941. 

"As  In  Germany,  special  efforts  have  been 
made  to  bring  religious  organizations  Into 
line  with  national  requirements.  Article 
XXVni  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  declares  that  'Japanese  subjects  shall, 
within  limits,  not  prejudicial  to  peace  and 
order,  and  not  antagonistic  to  their  duties  as 
subjects,  enjoy  freedom  of  religious  belief.' 
This  guaranty  of  religious  liberty  is  care- 
fully restricted,  however,  and  since  1940  its 
Interpretation  has  been  entrusted  by  the  Con- 
trol of  Religions  Act  to  a  police  bureaucracy 
deriving  Its  authority  from  the  absolute  sov- 
ereignty ascribed  to  the  Emperor.  The  act 
recognizes  Shinto,  Buddhism,  and  Christian- 
ity as  religions  and  provides  specifically  for 
the  protection  of  their  property  rights,  with 
privileges  in  regard  to  taxation.  Sects  and 
denominations  may  be  disbanded,  however, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion; local  temples  and  churches  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  prefectural  governors.  Severe  dis- 
ciplinary and  punitive  measures  are  provided 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  act  Itself,  and 
also  for  teaching  that  'subverts  peace  and 
order'  and  for  conduct  'at  variance  with  the 
duties  of  the  subject."  "  • 

To  these  general  characteristics  should  be 
added  two.  if  not  three,  others  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  Orient.  Mr.  Lin  Yutang 
In  his  My  Country  and  My  People,  concerning 
China.  Introduces  his  discussion  of  these 
three  In  the  following  paragraph: 

"With  the  doctrine  of  social  status  and  the 
conception  of  stratified  equality,  certain  laws 
of  Chinese  social  behavior  arise  as  a  result. 
They  are  the  three  immutable  laws  of  the 
Chinese  universe,  more  eternal  than  a  Roman 
Catholic  dogma  and  more  authoritative  than 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They 
are.  In  fact,  the  three  Muses  ruling  ever  China, 
rather  than  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek  or  Wang 
Chlngwei.  Their  names  are  Face.  Fate,  and 
Favor.  These  three  sisters  have  always  ruled 
China  and  are  rtiling  Chhia  still.  The  only 
revolution  that  Is  real  and  that  is  worth  while 
Is  a  revolution  against  this  female  triad. 
The  trouble  Is  that  these  three  women  are  so 
human  and  so  charming.  They  corrvipt  our 
priests,  flatter  our  rulers,  protect  the  power- 
ful, seduce  the  rich,  hypnotize  the  poor,  bribe 
the  ambitious,  and  demoralize  the  revolu- 
tionary camp.  They  paralyze  Justice,  render 
Ineffective  all  paper  constitutions,  scorn  at 
democracy,  condemn  the  law.  make  a  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  people's  rights,  violate  all 
traffic  rules  and  club  regulations,  and  ride 
roughshod  over  the  people"s  home  gardens. 
If  they  were  tyrants  or  If  they  were  ugly,  like 
the  Furies,  their  reign  might  not  endure  so 
long;  but  their  voices  are  soft,  their  ways  are 
gei  tie,  their  feet  tread  noiselessly  over  the 
law  courts,  and  their  fingers  move  silently, 
expertly,  putting  the  machinery  of  justice 
out  of  order  while  the^  caress  the  judge"s 
cheeks.  Yes;  It  Is  Immeasurably  comforuble 
to  worship  in  the  shrine  of  these  pagan 
women.  For  that  reason  their  reign  will  last 
In  China  for  some  time  yet."  • 

'Japan,  a  World  Problem,  by  H.  J.  Timper- 
ley.  pp.  97-98. 

'  My  Country  and  My  People,  by  Lin  Yutang. 
pp.  195-196. 
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Two  cf  these  three,  however,  are  so  per- 
vasive and  so  Influential  that  they  should  be 
given  special  consideration  The  first  cf  these 
Is  Favor,  which  we  know  particularly  under 
the  title  of  squeeze,  the  habit  of  piaylng  any 
official  or  any  retainer  by  a  percentage  more 
or  less  fixed,  but  at  least  understood,  on  the 
funds  Involved  in  the  entire  transaction.  In 
the  weft  we  are  accustomed  still  to  paying 
some  nfflclals  by  fe»fi.  which  Is  a  remnant  of 
this  old  custom  of  squeeze  However,  in  the 
Orient  this  has  come  to  he  so  pervasive  that 
It  affects  the  proper  workings  of  society 
Under  former  conditions  It  worked  fairly 
well,  but  under  modern  economic  and  Indus- 
trial conditions,  especially  when  managed  by 
the  Government  and  the  funds  Involved  are 
very  large.  It  becomes  paralyzing  on  all  effi- 
cient administration  and  leais  to  shocking 
corruption 

It  Is  best  In  debating  these  subjects  to 
allow  a  Chinese  to  comment  upon  the  fall- 
ings of  his  own  people  rather  than  to  have 
a  foreigner  so  comment,  even  should  there 
be  certain  parallelism  In  the  west  While 
squeeze  affects  the  local  situation  chiefly, 
the  other  characteristic,  face,  looks  outward 
and  affects  the  relation  of  the  Orient  with 
the  Occident.  Face  is  the  dominance  of  the 
appearance  of  things  to  which  every  sacrifice 
should  be  made  Again  quoting  from  Lin 
Yutang.  My  Country  and  My  People: 

"But  It  is  easier  to  give  an  example  of 
Chinese  face  than  to  define  It  The  official  In 
the  metropolis,  for  Instance,  who  can  drive  at 
60  miles  an  hour,  while  the  traffic  regulations 
allow  only  35,  Is  gaining  a  lot  of  face.  If 
his  car  hits  a  man.  and  when  the  policeman 
comes  around  he  silently  draws  a  card  from 
his  pocketbook,  smiles  graciously,  and  sails 
away,  then  he  is  gaining  greater  face  still. 
If,  however,  the  policeman  is  unwilling  to 
give  him  face  and  pretends  not  to  know  him. 
the  official  will  begin  "talking  mandarin'  by 
asking  the  policeman  'if  he  knows  his  father' 
and  signaling  to  the  chauffeur  to  go  off.  and 
thus  h:s  face  waxes  still  greater.  And  if  the 
Incorrigible  policeman  Insists  on  taking  the 
chauffeur  to  the  station,  but  the  official  tele- 
phones to  the  chief  of  police,  who  Immedi- 
ately releases  the  chauffeur  and  orders  the 
dismissal  of  the  little  policeman  who  did  not 
'know  his  father."  then  the  face  of  the  official 
becomes  truly  beatific. 

"Face  cannot  be  translated  or  defined.  It 
is  like  honor  and  is  not  honor.  It  cannot 
be  purchased  with  money,  and  gives  a  man  or 
a  woman  a  material  pride.  It  is  hollow  and 
Is  what  men  fight  for  and  what  many  women 
die  for.  It  is  invisible  and  yet  by  defir.iton 
exists  by  being  shown  to  the  public.  I:  i  •  ^:.s 
In  the  ether  and  yet  can  be  heard,  and  sounds 
eminently  respectable  and  solid  It  Is 
amenable,  not  to  reason  but  to  social  conven- 
tion. It  protracts  lawsuits,  breaks  up  family 
fortunes,  causes  murders  and  guicldes.  and 
yet  It  often  makes  a  man  out  of  a  renegade 
who  has  been  insulted  by  his  fellow  towns- 
men, and  it  is  prized  above  all  earthly  pos- 
sessions. It  is  more  powerful  than  fate  and 
favor,  and  more  resp'  c*td  ban  the  constitu- 
tion. It  often  decide--  h  u.iiitary  victory  or 
defeat,  and  can  demolish  a  whole  government 
ministry.  It  Is  that  hollow  thing  which  men 
in  China  live  by. 

"Battles  have  t)een  lost  and  empires  have 
been  sacrificed  because  the  generals  were  bar- 
gaining for  some  honorific  titles  or  some  Inol- 
fenslvc  way  of  accepting  defeat  rather  than 
proceeding  according  to  military  tact:c  -  H  i 
controversies  have  raged  and  protract k:  i.  cn, 
battles  have  been  fought,  in  which  the  wise 
arbiter  knows  that  all  the  time  nothing  really 
prevents  the  part;.  .^  in  m  ccming  together  ex- 
tttniig  out  of  it,  or  prob- 
..:.^:  if  an  apology.  A  gen- 
.il  party  tii.c'  changed  the 


whole  course  of  a  revolution  because  he  was 
publicly  insulted  by  a  fellow  worker.  Men 
and  wom!?n  are  willing  to  drudge  all  summer 
in  order  to  keep  going  a  funeral  celebration 
appropriate  to  the  standing  or  face  of  the 
family,  and  old  families  on  the  decline  are 
willing  to  go  bankrupt  and  live  In  debt  for 
life  for  the  same  reason. 

"Not  to  give  a  man  face  Is  the  utmost  height 
of  rudeness  and  is  like  throwing  down  a 
gauntlet  to  him  in  the  West.  Many  officials 
attend  between  three  and  four  dinners  In  a 
night  and  Injure  all  their  chances  of  a  normal 
digestive  system  rather  than  make  one  of 
their  intended  hosts  lose  face  Many  defeated 
generals  who  ought  to  be  beheaded  or  rot  In 
prison  are  sent  on  tours  of  "industrial"  or  "ed- 
ucational inspection'  to  EXirope  as  a  price 
for  their  surrender,  which  saves  their  face 
and  which  explains  the  periodic  recrudescence 
of  civil  wars  in  China.  A  whole  government 
ministry  was  abolished  4  or  5  years  ago,  In 
order  to  avoid  the  word  'dismissal'  and  save 
the  face  of  the  minister  who  ought  to  have 
been  told  in  plain  terms  to  get  out  and  per- 
haps gotten  a  jail  sentence  besides.  (A  dis- 
missal would  make  the  minister  lose  lace, 
because  there  was  no  change  of  cabinet  at 
the  time.)  Human,  all  too  human,  this  lace 
cf  ours.  And  yet.  It  Is  the  goad  cf  ambition 
and  can  overcome  the  Chinese  love  of  money. 
It  has  caused  a  school  teacher  infinite  misery 
because  the  foreign  principal  Insisted  on  In- 
creasing his  salary  from  818  to  $19  He  would 
rather  take  «18  or  $20  or  die  than  be 
called  a  $19  man.  A  father-in-law,  by  refus- 
ing to  ask  his  unworthy  son-in-law  to  stay 
for  supper  and  thus  making  him  lose  face, 
is  probably  only  wanting  to  make  a  man  out 
of  him.  and  very  possibly  that  solitary  walk 
on  his  way  back  home  may  be  the  beginning 
of  his  making  good. 

"It  is  safer  on  the  whole,  however,  to  travel 
with   people   who   have    no    face   than   with 
people  who  have  too  much  of  It.    Two  soldiers 
on  a  Yangtse  steamer  insisted  on  having  the 
face  to  go  into  a  forbidden  room  containing 
cases  of  sulfur  and  sit  on   these  cases  and 
throw  cigarette  ends  about,  against  the  en- 
treaty  of   the   ccmpradore.      Eventually,   the 
steamer  was  blown  up.  and  the  soldiers  suc- 
ceeded   in    saving    their    face    but    not    their 
charred  carcasses.     This  had  nothing  to  do 
with   ignorance   or  education.      An   educated 
Chinese   general   about   5  years   ago   thought 
his  face  entitled  him  to  overweight  baggage 
when  going  up  in  an  airplane  at  Shanghai. 
despite  the  remonstratlons  and  pleadings  of 
the  pilot.    Moreover,  he  wanted  to  have  extra 
face  before  the  friends  who  came  to  see  him 
off.  and   ordered  the  pilot   to  circle   around. 
As  he  wr.F  :■.  p.   •    -fu!  militarist  the  extra  face 
was  praniKi      Bu    The  pilot  became  nervous, 
the   plane    refused    to  go  up  evenly,   it  hit 
against  a  tree,  and  eventually  the  general  paid 
for  his  face  by  losing  one  of  his  legs.     Any- 
body who  thinks  face  is  good  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  overweight  luggage  in  an  airplane 
ought  to  lose  his  leg  and  be  thankful  for  It. 
"So  it  seems  that  while  It  is  impossible  to 
define  'face.'  It  Is  nevenhtlis     certain  that 
until  rrrrvb'-^v  ln?f>=  h:5  iiiC.f  ::\  this  country, 
C).  :;:i    v-.   ,'.    :,  .t    bf"<"    ■::■     a    truiV    aemocratic 
(    •,]:r  r.       ']:.<     ;  »    I  .e    l:iave    i;0t    much    face 
..:.;,  u..;.       I';..   v,.i,  .-i.ou  is.  When  will  the  offi- 
cials be  wllilug  to  lose  theirs?     When  face  Is 
lost  at  the  police  courts,  then  wc  Fhall  hare 
safe  traffic.     ^^ 
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Ftdi-rai  .Aptlsracite  Coal  Commj>Sion 

¥ 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Yhir-^dnv   SrpU'-'^ihrr  24,  1942 

M:  PKMf  N  M:.  ir -eaker,  on  April 
2.  1P4:  •>:  T  deral  Anthracite  Coal 
Com!  :    '^ N   ;;  !tted  Its  report  to  the 

Pre?;i  •  ^  'i  s  ..  i-ker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  an  :  •■  President  of  the 
Senate  pursuant  t<>  H.  u^e  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 255  which  was  adopted  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  President  on 
December  in    1''41. 

The  Commission  reported  on  economic 
conditions  in  the  anthracite  area  with 
recommendations  for  both  short-term 
and  long-term  measures  of  improve- 
ment. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  call  attention 
of  the  House  to  my  bill  H.  R.  1083,  and 
the  companion  bill  S.  357  which  the 
House  Mines  ar  :  Vi  nlng  Committee  on 
September  17  una!..inously  reported  out, 
the  bill  now  being  on  our  Consent 
Calendar. 

The  passage  of  this  bill,  S.  357.  would 
place  the  Federal  Government,  through 
scientific  research  facilities,  whole- 
heartedly back  of  the  anthracite  coal 
miners  and  operators  in  their  fight  for 
future  existence,  and  would  be  of  In- 
calculable value  to  our  war  effort. 

In  accordance  with  its  mandate  fr  rr; 
the  Congress  the  Commission  sought  in 
its  investigations  and  in  the  report  to 
take  into  consideration,  among  other 
relevant  factors,  (a)  the  availability  in 
such  regions,  for  national  defense  activi- 
ties, of  skilled  and  unskilled  woi^kers, 
factories,  and  housing  and  other  facili- 
ties, and  (b)  possible  new  and  extended 
uses  for  anthraritt'  co.il  and  the  tv- 
products  theretl 

The  recommendations  of  the  C  n.:;..-- 
sion  f.^-r  irr,pr"v.--mrr,t  in  the  an;  !.:.!•  ,■:■■> 
regi'':;  ;:r*-  din-cu-'d  \  both  Pecii  r,J  :sr-r\ 
State  ar^:.;'  -—  a-  well  as  the  ,iivt::a  ;"c 
industry.  C-^a'n  of  the-c  rrr!:--r;.aj 
measures  can  b*  ;;:kt'n  by  at;;r:'n:.-ir:i' 'v*- 
action  but  somt  .  f  'he  rt  (  n^ncndations 
for  long-term  imprcvtniLni  c..iiiemplate 
Federal  legislation. 
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pansion 

Second.  Enginetrinc  o:-;::in:zation  for 
establishment  of  divr;   :fi>  1  :r.  lustries. 

Third.  E.'^tabli^liment  ctl  vocational 
tra'nincr  proRrain.v 
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Sixth.  Expansion  of  industrial 
anthracite  coal. 

Seventh.  Storage  of  anthracite 
future  industrial  and  domestic  u  ;es 

t*C0MMO«0AT10NS  rO«  LONG-TXRM  ijlPBO^t 
MENT 

The  report  contains  the  follo^^tng  four 
recommendations    for    lon«-tc|m    im 
provement: 

First.  An  anthracite  mines 
station  should  be  established  by 
eral  Government  under  the  Bilreau  of 
Mines,  to  be  located  in  the  anthracite 
area,  not  only  to  develop  and  investigate 
new  and  extended  uses  for  anthriicite  but 
also  as  a  center  of  organization 
study  of  mining  methods,  for  tl^e  mine 
water  survey,  and  for  the  engineering 
organization  concerned  with  th^  indus- 
trial development  of  the  ar-  \ 
search  station  could  assist  r: 
the  health  problems  in  anthracite  min 
Ing  and  in  the  solution  of  the  fcid  and 
silt  problems  in  mine  waters 
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t  would 
help  to  coordinate  the  activitiefe  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  and  local  agencies 
with  those  of  the  Federal  Gov-rnment. 

Second.  Investigation  Vv  ?■■::<:  ir.d 
State  agencies  of  metf^.a^  _.'  :  .  .;.o' 
mining  costs  through  the  applu  ation  of 
the  most  modern  and  eCBci:,'  r.ethods. 
A  complete  analysis  should  ...  oe  made 
lor  revision  of  royalties,  local  t£xes.  and 
prices  for  various  sizes  of  anthracite. 

Third.  The  Allegheny  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station  operated  bv  {]:.•■  F  ;:  r.U 
Government  should  b'  e/. -r:  sJtQuate 
support  to  exped:?''  .^  ^  "i  r.  of  its 
economic  sur\-ey  of  the  anthracite  forest 
region  with  a  view  to  the  adopjirin  of  a 
Vigorous  program  of  reforestat. in  Pre- 
hminary  results  show  tha*  rr.iny  men 
can  be  profitably  employed  ::•.  .;!. proving 
forest  protection,  in  increa.sing  the  tim- 
ber-producing capacity  of  the  j  rea,  and 
in  restoring  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
ridges. 

Fourth.  An  agi-ncy  conceriM-i  \viih 
long-range  improvement  of  the  anthra- 
cite area  should  be  established  P  r.  i;r^ 
creation  of  an  oflBcial  regiop.i:  |^  ,i;.-.;:.^' 
commission,  this  function  :r. 
tiatod  immediately  '''  i  :■  ■ 
the  Pennsylvania  Stuu  P. a:. 


•   r>^  mi- 
:n  e  of 

.;  Bjard. 
This  organization  would  conc(jrn  itself 
with  the  long-range  problems  of 
nomic  adjustment  in  the  anthra?ite  a:-  i. 
with  particular  emphasis  on  tlie  neces- 
sity of  widening  the  economic  bi.se  of  the 
region  a.s  anthracite  reserves  be:ome  de- 
pleted. Naturally,  it  would  concern  itself 
also  with  measures  for  resuscitating  the 
anthracite  industry,  conjerving  anthra- 
cite reserves  to  protect  future  mining  op- 
erations, and  analyzing  means  ^f  reduc- 
ing costs  of  mining,  n..  ■;  l'.:,  and 
transporting  anthracite. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  call  t 
tion  of  the  House  to  my  bill.  11 
and  the  companion  bill.  ? 
passed  the  Senate  on  Ju/ 
which  was  referred  to  the  r 
Mines  and  Minmg  in  the  H 
resentatives  on  July  9,  rc'4J 
the  committee  by  unanimous  \ 
ably  reported  out  on  Septemb 
measure  now  being  on  our  Co 
endar.    This  bill  provides  for 


lishment  and  operation  of  a  research  lab- 
oratory in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
region  for  the  investigation  of  the  mining, 
preparation,  and  utilization  of  anthracite 
for  the  development  of  new  uses  and 
markets,  for  improvement  of  health  and 
safety  in  mining,  and  for  a  comprehen- 
sive stuiy  of  the  region  to  aid  in  the  solu- 
tion of  its  economic  problems  and  to 
make  its  natural  and  human  resources  of 
maximum  usefulness  in  the  war  effort. 
This  bill  provides  the  necessary  Federal 
legislation  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  for  long-term 
improvement  in  the  anthracite  coal  re- 
gion. 

The  establishment  of  a  station  for  re- 
search and  testing,  especially  on  a  com- 
mercial or  semicommercial  scale,  with 
adequate  and  continuous  financial  sup- 
port is  imperative  if  the  long-term  out- 
look for  anthracite  is  to  be  improved. 
The  development  of  equipment  for  mak- 
ing the  use  of  this  fuel  more  convenient, 
to  furnish  basic  and  practical  informa- 
tion concerning  its  combustion  char- 
acteristics for  both  industrial  and  do- 
mestic consumption,  the  revival  of  its 
use  in  gas  producers,  blast  furnaces,  and 
foundry  cupolas,  and  the  study  of  chem- 
ical outlets  are  but  a  few  of  the  tech- 
nological problems  on  which  investigation 
should  be  started  without  further  delay. 

Anthracite  is  characterized  by  unique 
mining  problems  which  arise  from  the 
great  extent  of  the  mine  workings,  from 
the  folding  and  faulting  of  the  coal 
measures,  from  the  pitch  of  the  beds  and 
their  occurrence  one  over  another,  and 
from  subsidence  and  large  inflow  of 
water.  The  anthracite  area  is  also  con- 
fronted with  problems  of  anthra-sill- 
cosis,  pollution  and  silt  in  streams,  and 
safety  in  mining,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  water  pressure  on  barriers. 
These  problems  should  have  the  atten- 
tion of  an  independent  and  impartial 
organization. 

An  analysis,  based  on  comprehensive 
statistical  studies  of  the  pricing  policies 
used  in  marketing  anthracite  and  of  the 
economic  and  technical  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  this  fuel,  would  in- 
dicate how  markets  might  be  regained 
or  new  ones  established.  It  would  help 
the  industry  enter  markets  that  offer 
permanent  possibilities  and  avoid  ex- 
penditure.s  in  those  which  can  be  only 
temporary. 

Neither  the  people  of  the  area,  the  an- 
thracite producers,  nor  the  State  is  in  the 
best  posit.on  to  investigate  the  techno- 
logic, health,  safety,  and  economic  prob- 
lems. T:iis  is  especially  true  because 
marketing  is  largely  interstate  in  char- 
acter. Tne  creation  of  an  anthracite 
mines  research  station  under  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  to  be  located  in  the  an- 
thracite area,  would  help  directly  in 
these  problems  as  well  as  act  as  a  center 
for  the  mine-water  survey,  for  the  engi- 
neering organization  concerned  with  the 
industrial  development  of  the  area,  and 
for  the  coordination  of  the  activities  of 
State  and  local  agencies  with  those  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

NEW   TXiHNOI-OCIC    CSES   FOR   ANTHR.*C!TK 

Tlie  report  of  the  Commission  refers 
in  the  following  definite  manner  to  new 
technologx  uses  for  anthracite  coal,  and 


I  quote  herewith  from  pages  10  to  12  of 
the  Commission's  report: 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  defi- 
nite renewal  of  interest  in  the  use  of  anthra- 
cite as  a  substitute  for  colce  in  water-gas 
producers,  foundry  cupolas,  and  blast  fur- 
naces. Many  other  uses,  especially  for  chemi- 
cal purposes,  have  been  suggested,  but  the 
consumption  of  anthracite  would  probably 
be  small  and  most  of  the  processes  have  not 
been  developed  far  enough  to  offer  Imme- 
diate commercial  possibilities. 

The  water-gas  process  for  manufacturing 
"carbureted  water  gas"  for  general  city  use 
and  "blue  gas"  for  industrial  and  synthetic 
chemical  uses  was  originally  developed  with 
anthracite.  Later  coke  and  bituminous  coal 
captured  most,  but  not  all.  of  this  market. 
A  number  of  gas  plants,  particularly  in  east- 
ern Pennsylvania,  have  continued  to  use  an- 
thracite. At  the  present  time  it  Is  known 
that  properly  selected  anthracite  will  give 
results  as  good  as  coke  In  water-gas  plants 
employing  certain  operating  methods.  In 
plants  operating  at  high  rates,  where  the 
fuel  may  be  subjected  to  severe  thermal 
shock,  anthracite  is  not  so  satisfactory,  but 
It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  with  fur- 
ther investigation  even  these  difficulties  may 
be  overcome. 

The  extent  to  which  anthracite  can  com- 
pete with  coke  in  water-gas  manufacture  de- 
pends on  the  relative  price  of  the  two  fuels. 
For  anthracite  the  market  will  be  limited  by 
transportation  charges.  On  the  ether  hand, 
an  increase  in  price  or  a  shortage  of  coke  will 
greatly  Increase  the  potential  market.  It  is 
estimated  that  water-gas  manufacture  might, 
with  the  proper  stimulus  and  development, 
offer  an  outlet  for  approximately  1,000,000 
tons  annually. 

By  suitable  operation  of  the  generator,  and 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  water  gas,  It  la 
possible  to  produce  hydrogen  to  be  used  in 
ammonia  synthesis.  The  location  of  syn- 
thetic-ammonia plants  In  the  region  would 
be  desirable  since  they  would  utilize  directly 
some  of  the  unemployed  labor,  would  con- 
sume anthracite  as  fuel  for  water-gas  gener- 
ation, and  would  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
building  expensive  coke-oveA  plants  with 
their  heavy  demand  for  steel  and  other  vital 
materials.  Within  or  near  the  anthracite 
region  is  the  only  location  at  which  synthetic- 
ammonia  plants  could  be  operated  eco- 
nomically without  coke  ovens  when  solid  fuels 
are  to  be  used. 

Anthracite  was  once  the  premium  fuel  for 
foundry  cupolas,  but  Its  use  of  this  purpose 
has  nearly  disappeared.  One  company  has 
used  anthracite  exclusively  in  Its  Iron  cupola, 
with  very  good  results,  for  the  past  3  years. 
Some  further  test  work  is  desirable  to  estab- 
lish the  most  favorable  operating  conditions, 
particularly  in  large  cupolas,  but  this  fuel 
could  compete  in  the  open  market  with  coke 
If  the  foundry  trade  In  general  realized  the 
value  of  anthracite  and  understood  how  to 
use  it  properly. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  market  for  an- 
thracite for  foundry  use  Is  somewhat  less 
than  a  million  tons  annually.  The  competi- 
tive situation  wUl  be  similar  to  that  en- 
countered in  the  substitution  of  anthracite 
for  coke  in  the  manufacture  of  gas. 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  was  at  ore  time 
the  chief  blast-furnace  fuel  used  In  /merlca. 
A  total  of  275  anthracite  blast  furna(  es  were 
built  In  this  country,  ranging  from  Massa- 
chusetts In  the  East  to  Wisconsin  in  the 
West.  Yet  this  important  Industrial  use  has 
practically  disappeared.  The  present  gener- 
ation cf  blast-furnace  operators  Is  scarcely 
acquainted  with  anthracite,  and  tre  lines 
and  dimensions  of  furnaces  have  chaaged  so 
greatly  that  today  no  one  knows  t.ie  best 
way  of  using  it  in  order  to  obtain  ihe  full 
potential  value  for  iron  smelting. 

Anthracite  appears  to  offer  certain  Inher- 
ent advantages  as  a  blast-furnace  fuel.    It  is 
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low  in  sulfur  and  gives  a  higher  heating 
value  in  the  blast-furnace  gas.  Its  xise  vrHl 
help  to  conserve  the  highest  grade  bitumi- 
nous coking  coals,  as  well  as  to  relieve  peak 
demands  for  coke  which  the  byproduct  ovens 
cannot  meet.  For  certain  blast  furnaces  Its 
use  would  also  materially  reduce  railroad 
transportation  of  coking  coals  or  of  the  fin- 
ished coke. 

Testing  should  be  started  Immediately  to 
determine  the  amount  of  anthracite  that  can 
be  mixed  with  coke  without  lowering  the 
production  rat«.  The  Influence  of  this  ftiel 
on  the  quality  of  the  iron  can  be  determined 
at  the  same  time  Available  Information  in- 
dicates that  its  effect  is  not  adverse  and  may 
be  desirable.  Theee  studies  can  be  made 
best  In  a  blast  furnace  of  commercial  size. 

It  Is  not  possible,  at  the  present  time,  to 
estimate  the  market  for  anthracite  through 
use  In  blast  furnaces,  but  It  Is  clear  that 
It  could  grow  to  considerable  size. 

Anthracite  has  been  suggested  as  the  raw 
material  for  a  number  of  chemical  processes 
or  products.  These  include  hydrogenatlcn, 
synthetic  tertiles.  plastics,  calcium  carbide, 
carbon  black,  filtering  materials,  and  acti- 
vated charcoal.  Wsste  from  the  mining  op- 
erations can  be  used  In  the  preparation  of 
heat-Insulated  material.  While  the  actual 
tonnage  of  anthracite  used  in  most  of  the 
chemical  processes  is  relatively  small,  it  fre- 
quently is  a  special  material  commanding 
a  premium  price  and  therefore  of  some  Im- 
portance. A  number  of  these  suggested  Ubes 
for  anthracite  have  not  been  developed  far 
enough  for  utilization. 

At  the  present  time  the  new  or  revived 
technologic  uses  of  anthracite  do  not  promise 
siifllcieut  demand  to  restore  any  appreciable 
percentage  of  the  markets  lost  after  1925. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  portion  of  the  new* 
Industries  which  can  profitably  use  anthra- 
cite are  located  In  the  area,  employment 
levels  will  rise. 

SCnENCE  AND  INDUSTRIAL    RESEARv  H 

As  a  medical  doctor  I  have  always  had 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  value  of  scien- 
tific  and    industrial   research.     In    my 
opinion,  in  no  field  -^f  industrial  research 
has  greater  progress  been  made  in  re- 
cent years  than  that  of  chemistry.    The 
science  of  synthetics  through  which  new 
substances  are  brought  into  being  from 
ccal.  milk,  cotton,  wood,  from  water  and 
the  elements  of  the  air,  seems  to  broaden 
with  each  forward  step.    We  might    ite 
that  plastics,  a  growing  family  of  chem- 
istry-created materials,  are  finding  hun- 
dreds of  new  u.ses  in  industry  and  the 
home,   promoting  job   opportuniti  '   all 
along  the  line  from  the  raw  material  to 
the  sale  of  the  finished  product.    Syn- 
thetic fibers  make  possible  textile  fila- 
ments  and    fabric-    with   entirely   new 
characteri.st:rs    more  duiable  and  with 
wider  utility   t:  ;in  any  kind  in   general 
use.      Here    are    ru  w    irdustries   in    the 
making.  w'.':i  wi.  i'  b-iiefits  in  the  way  of 
expand*ci     rr- p"; -■:-■.•  nt    and    consumer 
gains  can  oniy  he  surmised. 

NY    ("'N   FRi   Dt'fED  FROM  COAL 

This  bill,  S.  357,  p.oviding  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  anthracite  research 
station,  recognizes  the  possible  services 
that  chemi.stry  and  technoloEV  may  be 
able  :o  n.  ndei'  i:i  w  n  k:nc  out  new  indus- 
trial uses  for  ar;ti-::ic:!r  co.il  and  its 
products  Some  rf^i-d  a-  :uion  hr.s 
already  been  given  to  thi.'-  'yp-  cf  i  h;  ir.- 
Ical  engineering  rcsearcl.  R  b- ;•  D. 
Potter,  scientific  researcl:  ch-  ni^-iry  rx- 
ptri,   m    an    articlf   enM'.eu    '  C-uii   Fio- 


duces  Better  Stockings  Than  Silk,"  re- 
fers to  the  chemical  laboratory  progress 
being  made  in  evolving  new  fibers  and 
fabrics  from  milk,  coal,  and  other  strange 
substances. 

In  this  article  M.    Potter  states: 

Chemistry,  long  known  as  the  wonder- 
work of  science,  has  had  no  more  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  many  years  than  the 
discovery  of  the  way  to  make  new  synthetic 
fibers  from  coal,  air,  and  water. 

Out  of  these  abundant  Ingredients  has 
come  a  fiber  that  Is  potentially  a  river  of 
glistening  silk;  a  fiber  that  premises  to  carry 
Its  commercial  fight  into  the  last  remaining 
laige  markets  of  natural  sUk,  the  hosiery 
field. 

Known  as  Nylon,  this  new  synthetic  ma- 
terial has  already  been  woven  into  experi- 
mental stockings  that  approach  the  long- 
time dream  of  inventors  everywhere — the 
dream  of  making  a  sheer  two-thread  hose 
that  would  have  the  wearing  qualities ,  of 
three-thread  service-weight  hose. 

And  if  America  can  produce  a  synthetic 
fiber  that  will  look  t)etter,  wear  better,  and 
cost  no  more  than  silk,  the  repercussions  in 
International  trade  will  truly  be  important — 
for  the  greatest  single  export  of  Japan  to 
the  United  States  has  been  silk. 

In  working  out  processes  for  producing 
Nylon  these  chemists  of  the  du  Pont  Co. 
founded  what  wlU  some  day  be  a  great  in- 
dustry— an  industry  whlcli  already  is  having 
an  $8,000,000  plant  built  to  employ  1,000 
people. 

These  chemists  worked  out  ways  of  mak- 
ing fabrics  out  of  chemical  compounds 
known  as  polyamides.  Polyamides  are  chemi- 
cals that  can  be  prepared  from  blacit,  sticky 
ooal  tar.  obtained  from  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  coal.  It  has  been  from  coal  tar 
that  chemists  have  already  fashioned  odors 
never  known  to  nature,  colors  never  before 
seen,  and  countless  Important  medicines  of 
which  aspirin  Is  only  one  example  among 
hundreds. 

AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCTS   RESEARCH 

The  practical  value  of  scientific  re- 
search has  been  very  definitely  indicated 
by  the  establishment  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  four  new  regional 
laboratories  for  scientific  research  on  the 
utilization  of  farm  products  at  Wynd- 
moor.  Montgomery  County,  Pa..  Peoria, 
111.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Albany.  Calif. 

These  four  regional  research  labora- 
tories were  authorized  by  the  Congress 
in  section  202  (a)  of  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1938,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  establish,  equip,  and  maintain  four  re- 
gional research  laboratories,  one  in  each 
major  farm -producing  area,  and  at  such 
places  to  conduct  researches  into  and  to  de- 
velop new  scientific,  chemical,  and  technical 
u.ses  and  new  and  extended  markets  and  out- 
lets for  farm  commodities  and  products  and 
byproducts  thereof.  Such  research  and  de- 
velopments should  be  devoted  primarily  to 
those  farm  commodities  in  which  there  are 
regular  and  seasonal  surpluses  and  their 
products  and  byproducts. 

In  referring  to  this  recent  development 

rf  :--ei-,nal  rrsrarch  laboratories  in  the 
D.  ^a;;i:a;)t  it  .-Sericulture,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Henry   A.   W.m..l.\ce,  in  presenting 

th"  m^^d?.!  of  !iv*  Am-'^ric^-ri  Tn«t!<'J^^^  of 

("h 'm:st--  u,^  Dr  H":.r\- G  K",;  .-r:'  f-riri-r 
C. .!•■!'  >'f  tlv  B^vaii  :t  .^.-ya,  aitural 
Cheniiilry  and  Ea;:.ia.'i  ;  ;nt:a  Ic:  out- 
standing   s('iv:C'     ici    c!:  nubts    and    the 


profes-sjun  o 


Av  nu;Mi  V,  ;,t  thv;  Waidman 


Park  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  May 
17,  1941,  stated  as  follows: 

During  the  past  14  years  Dr.  Knight  and 
the   Department  of   Agriculture   have   made 
chemistry   serve   the   farmer   in   a   most   re- 
markable way,  and.  In  my  opinion,  the  most 
frultfiU  part  of  his  work  is  yet  to  come.     I 
could  talk  about  sweetpotato  starch,  soybeau 
varnish,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  things, 
but  I   am  convinced  that,  in  the  long  run, 
the    most    significant    contribution    of    the 
scientists  under  his  direction  wU  be  in  the 
great  regional  laboratories  at  Peoria,  111..  New 
Or'.eans.    Philadelphia,    and    Albany.    Calif. 
The  systematic  work  of  the  800  scientists  In 
these  four  laboratories  which   are  Just  now 
getting  started  will  eventually  have  a  most 
profound  effect  not  only  on  our  agrlciilture 
but  on  the  entire  Nation.    In  case  of  need. 
they  may  help  materially  in  our  national  de- 
fense, especially  In  the  field  of  working  out 
substitutes  for  products  which  can  no  longer 
be  Imported  fron   abroad.    Incidentally,  I  am 
hoping  that  the  scientists  trained  In  these 
regional  laboratories  can  be  of  help  from  time 
to  time  to  our  friends  In  Latin  America.    But 
the  main  work  of  these  regional  laboratories 
will  be  finding  ways  to  Increase  the  Income 
of  the  American  farmer  and  the  welfare  of  the 
American   consumer.     I   do   not  expect   any 
very  notable  results  within  5  years,  but  with- 
in  10  years   I   would   anticipate  that  these 
regional   laboratories   will    have   turned   out 
enough   good    work    to    make   out   of    them 
meccas  to  which  will  come  scientists  from  all 
over  the  world. 

Vice  President  Wallace  stated  further: 

I  know  that  both  Dr.  Knight  and  the  In- 
stitute are  profoundly  Interested  In  seeing 
the  remarkable  principles  which  are  Impllat 
In  chemi.=try  put  to  work  to  help,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  in  the  defense  of  our 
beloved  country  during  the  months  and  years 
Immediately  ahead.  We  all  share  in  the  faith 
that  our  chemists,  unfettered  by  any  ideology 
or  compulsion,  will  outstrip,  both  in  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  side,  the  best  that  Nazi- 
terrorized  Germany  can  bring  to  pass.  Gang- 
sters cannot  command  the  best  that  is  In 
science.  Only  under  democratic  freedom  can 
science  make  real  progress. 

ANTHRACITE     COAL     RESEARCH 

This  new  undertaking  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  constructive 
steps  taken  by  the  Department  to  bring 
the  scientist  into  the  field  as  a  direct  aid 
and  help  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  therefore  equally 
true  that  scientific  and  technical  research 
can  be  used  in  a  similar  manner  in  af- 
fording relief  to  the  depressed  anthra- 
cite-coal mines  in  Pennsylvania.  Science 
can  render  a  most  important  and  valu- 
able service  in  the  development  of  new 
uses  for  utilization  of  our  valuable  an- 
thracite deposits. 

At  this  time,  when  national  war  emer- 
gency matters  are  directing  attention  to 
the  in"!>  riririce  of  conservation  of  nat- 
ural rci^uices,  it  is  of  particular  interest 
to  direct  attention  lo  the  national  im- 
portance and  significance  of  scientific  re- 
search lookine  to  t'ne  develnpment  of  new 
uses  for  ar.ih..;.  .:■  cu-,:  a-ai  its  products. 
In  pre:  arinp  a  '•  -  ;i:vr.  ;  :  .s:ram  of  this 
charaM'i  r*  -  ug:-auun  ii-.  <.d  be  made  of 
lii  !;  a  k  d  advances  in  the  methods  of 
transponaiion  and  communication  and 
the  increased  demands  for  satisfactory 
nv  :ur  iuc]:.^  A>  ^  -  ;  v  ra  .:ked  example, 
ill.   ciCs  ■■ii.'pua  ni  ',d  :ia.  a;..,a;rTiob!;*'  to  its 
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present  outstanding  position  in 
mestic  and  industrial  fields  has 
In  a  tremendous  demand  for 
Our  supply  of  gasoline  in  norm 
has  always  lieen  plentiful  but  wil 
ways  continue  to  be  from  the 
sources  of  production.     The 
gasoline  is  now  produced  from  pe 
a  mineral  reserve  which  may  somje 
exhausted,  should  increase  the 
study  of  various  sources  of  s 
fuels  such  as  coal. 


EXTENT    or    ANTHKACrrr    HESOCRrES 
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lies  m  four  major  fields  in  eastt 
sylvania.   with    an     i:    if 

square  miles,  less  th-i.:.  500  .QUuit  ::...-.  i 
of  which  are  underlaid  by  workable  coal 
beds.  According  to  avaiirr:;.  :•  ports, 
the  prr-sent  reserves  of  ar/r:  ij/e  coal 
are  estimated  at  16  '■<)0  oco  our,  ■  i  ._  :6  5 
billions  tons — which  is  abou'  •.:|-  -quar- 
ters— 75  percent — of  the  or.-.:,  i.  reserve. 

The  most  helpful  and  practicajl  way  to 
study  and  investigate  probl'  n:>  pc;".'::\r 
to  anthracite-coal  minins  .i;;.:  .:... Na- 
tion IS  to  provide  the  necessary  ( iv  mical 
and  technical  research  faciliti-  -  m  the 
region  where  actual  minine  ir  :  .  tv  i^ 
carried  on,  as  provid'd  ;n  'h:-  b.!!  .-^   J57. 

The  bill  provides  Tr  *:.•■  >_.  •  .-o.i^h- 
ment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  interior, 
a'  '  -^:  •!',rough  the  United  State;  Bureau 
01  %!.:•>.  of  this  re.search  statiop  m  the 
anthraclte-ci  a,  :■%': 
to  carry  out  .i  iv  i.l 
research  pr  ^:  trr. 
funds  for  the  op<  :  r: 
of  this  station.  Th  • 
by  the  House  would 
entir'"'  ;■<  ;"\::.c:  r.  ::i  •  r.e 
recirr.  f  F>■■r.::^y.'■  ania  a 
th-  F-  :  :  il  (1  vernment.  through  scien 
tilic  rese  i-:'''\  '  '.■;::■  :•  ^.  '•<■  ^ 
back  of  t ;.t  ir.  :  t  .*>■-  i 
operators  in  :;:•::  right 
existence. 
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Address  by  Secretary  Knox  Before  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  .fmcrican 
Lfgion 
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HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

C  r    Nr  .V    H  UMPSHIXE 

IN  THE  SEN.'.  :  F   ■.  ''^    HtE  I'  >':  I'l-  il   - :  \ :  FS 
Thursda..    S  I'miber  24  > legislative  day 

M.     BKIDGFS      Mr    ?:■.■■..;■  f .   I   a^rC 
unanimtiu- ^-.-n-'-r'  •■■  ha-.-  p:;r 
Appendix  '-:  ■':-.■    RF'  >rd  ■..•■  .i 
livered  bv   }{   ::    F-.ar.tc   K:.   \ 
of  th-  N.r.  V,  b*  t    re  ■r.f  :;  r;   n. 
tion   'f   ::'.'■   .Air.'"':  :,-:iri   L-^:.::   ,:f   K."ir..-as 
Cirv   M  '     nr.  S-';;:- rr^ber  V-J.  194, 

Tl'.- :■''  h'^inc  r.o  t^bj-T'ion.  ':;♦  ,icl.:ir','ss 
'■'...-     :.:•"•: -'d  :o  b''  ;i:-:n'ed  ;n  •;'.('  Rev'Ord 
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advocate  of  national  preparedness.  I  have  ' 
reason  for  taking  personal  pride  in  this  pol- 
icy, since  I  had  the  honor  at  the  Minneapolis 
convention  of  making  the  report  urglni?  ade- 
quate national  defense,  which  that  conven- 
tion adopted.  Today  we  have  turned  from 
preparing  for  future  wars  to  an  aU-out  drive 
to  win  the  xar  which  Is  upon  us — and  once 
more  the  Leirion  is  doing  its  bit.  I  bring  ycu 
the  greetings  and  well-wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dent, cur  Ccmmander  in  Chief,  who  directed 
me  to  express  to  you  his  deep  appreciation 
of  the  all-out  support  of  the  Legion  in  these 
days  of  dark  struggle. 

The  Navy  is  particularly  appreciative  of 
the  great  aid  the  Legion  has  given  to  the 
Navy.  Your  help  has  been  Invaluable  in  re- 
cruiting the  young  men  who  man  our  ships, 
fly  our  plants,  handle  our  guns,  and  carry  the 
fight  to  the  enemy 

To  you.  Mr.  Commander,  the  Navy  expresses 
Its  thanks  for  the  many  fine  efforts  which 
you  have  extended  in  the  Interests  of  the 
naval  service  throughout  your  year  as  na- 
tional commander.  You  acted  promptly  and 
effectively  on  the  night  of  December  7  In 
your  Nation-wide  broadcast. 

Officially.  I  com?  to  you  today  as  the  spokes- 
man of  these  young  men — of  the  fighting 
marine.s  in  Tulagl  and  Guadalcanal;  the  gal- 
lant pilots  who  fly  from  the  decks  of  our 
carriers  In  the  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific;  of 
the  little-known  heroes  of  our  fleet  subma- 
rines, who  find  their  targets  In  the  waters 
that  wash  the  shores  of  Japan  itself.  I  speak 
for  the  hard-bitten  men  of  our  destroyers 
who  escort  transports,  tankers,  and  cargo 
ships  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  who 
screen  our  battleships,  our  cruisers,  our  car- 
riers from  torpedo  attack,  whether  it  come 
from  the  air,  or  from  beneath  the  sea.  I 
speak  to  you  on  l>ehalf  of  the  men  who  make 
up  the  crews  of  our  carriers,  of  our  cruisers, 
of  our  battleships,  who  must  carry  the  fight 
to  the  enemy  wherever  he  is.  and  win  through 
to  victory  in  deadly  combat. 

I  come  to  ycu  as  the  spokesman  of  all 
these  fighting  men — the  men  who  today  face 
the  enemy  In  the  uniforms  of  the  Navy,  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  the  United  States  Marines. 
But  I  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  others  also — 
of  those  who  have  already  met  the  enemy 
and  have  suffered  on  behalf  of  their  coun- 
try. 1  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  those  wound- 
ed whom  I  have  seen  in  the  hospitals  of 
Hawaii — of  the  men  whose  names  are  on  the 
casualty  lift,  or  who  struggle  for  survival  in 
the  prison  camps  of  the  enemy.  These  will 
come  back.  But  there  are  those  who  will  not. 
The  pilots  whose  torpedo  planes  never  re- 
turned to  their  carrier.  The  marines  who 
fell  beneath  the  snipers  bullet  as  they  dashed 
up  some  tropic  beach.  The  stout  sailormen 
who  sleep  quietly  In  the  Atlantic — lost  In  the 
defense  of  .some  precious  convoy. 

I  speak  to  you  for  all  of  these — for  the 
fighting  men  and  for  their  comrades — the 
wounded,  ihe  missing,  and  the  dead.  And 
from  all  of  them.  I  bring  a  message — a  two- 
fold me.ssage  to  you.  their  comrades  of  an 
older  war.  Work  as  you  have  never  worked 
before  to  n-ake  our  country  strong  in  unity — 
that  unity  which  alone  can  bring  us  vic- 
tory. See  to  it  that  when  the  victory  has 
been  won.  we  use  it  to  build  a  world  In 
which  the  next  generation  will  not  again  be 
called  on  to  pay  In  blood  for  the  mistakes  of 
their  elders. 

They  an;  not  things  which  can  be  ac- 
complished easily.  But.  I  come  to  you  con- 
fidently, with  assurance,  for  I  know  I  speak 
to  you  as  men  who  have  already  faced  the 
great  test  of  battle.  Ycu  are  men  who  know 
war.  men  \.'ho  have  tested  combat,  men  who 
have  unfll:ichinely  carried  the  fight  to  the 
enemy  yourselves.  Ycu  know  what  It  Is  to 
offer  your  nil  in  defense  of  country,  of  home, 
of  loved  ones,  of  freedom.  Sacrifice  and 
suffering  far  the  sake  of  principle  are  not 
strangers  to  you.  Loyalty  and  allegiance  to 
the  flag  you  have  attested  by  your  service 


in  war.  a'nd  reemphasized  by  your  service  to 
the  country  ever  since.  And  knowing  all 
these  things  you  will  not  be  indifferent  to  the 
perils  your  sons  face  in  your  place  todiy. 

This  is  an  all-out  war.  It  is  a  war  of  all 
America  against  an  enemy  that  would  destroy 
everything  that  America  stands  for.  Until 
the  toes' n  of  victory  sounds  we  mt:st  be 
one  people  with  but  a  single  aim— the  utter 
devastating  defeat  of  everything  the  Axis 
represents.  There  can  be  no  division  v;lthin 
our  own  ranks  on  questions  which  rel  ite  to 
winning  the  war.  Partisanship  must  never 
be  permitted  to  intervene  in  the  decision  on 
questions  that  relate  to  the  success  (  f  our 
men  under  arms.  Selfish  personal  amoiticn 
must  tie  forsworn  for  the  duration. 

We  have  but  one  leader,  the  Comnf:ander 
in  Chief  of  cur  Army  and  our  Navy,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  His  arms 
must  be  upheld,  his  actions  must  be  sup- 
ported. 

Some  of  us  may  have  differed  with  him  in 
days  before  the  war  on  domestic  questions. 
This  is  no  time  to  pursue  those  diffeiences. 
New  Dealer  or  conservative,  Republi -an  or 
Democrat,  worker  or  employer,  city  n  an  or 
farmer,  rich  or  poor — today  we  have  but  one 
cause,  one  faith,  one  goal — victory. 

We  must  not  perpetuate  old  grudtjes  or 
revive  old  quarrels.  The  young  men  w  lo  are 
dying  for  us  today  represent  every  p<litical 
creed,  every  economic  group,  every  ciurch. 
every  region.  Today  they  have  laid  aside 
these  differences  to  wear,  as  comrades,  the 
uniform  of  their  country.  When  th?y  die 
they  die  not  as  radicals  or  conservatives,  not 
as  Jew  or  Gentile,  not  as  northerner,  iouth- 
erner,  easterner,  or  westerner.  They  die  as 
Americans — brave  men  making  a  supreme 
sacrifice  for  something  which  all  of  us  relieve 
in — for  the  freedom  and  Integrity  of  the 
common  man. 

With  this  example  before  us,  can  ve  here 
at  home  do  less?  The  political  snipe:'  today 
is  as  dangerous  to  our  victory  as  th<  Japa- 
nese sniper  who  hides  in  a  palm  trje  and 
picks  off  our  marines  as  they  come  ap  the 
bench.  The  man  who  stirs  up  dissens  on  be- 
tween racial  and  religious  groups  Is  as 
dangerous  to  our  victory  as  the  Stukf  which 
dives  on  one  of  our  destroyers.  Ttie  man 
who  sees  dark  conspiracies  in  every  act  of 
the  Government,  who  whispers  or  shouts 
that  Washington  is  either  overrun  wit  i  busi- 
ness men  working  for  their  own  Interests  or 
is  a  hotbed  of  radicalism  plotting  to  over- 
throw our  institutions  Is  as  dangerous  to  our 
victory  as  a  Nazi  panzer  division. 

Only  by  unity  as  strong  as  that  whic:i  binds 
two  sailors  who  serve  a  gun  side  by  side  in 
the  same  turret  can  we  hope  for  /ictory. 
Only  by  the  unity  which  makes  a  laan  go 
into  the  depths  of  a  blazing  ship  to  pull 
out  his  buddies  can  we  hope  for  actory. 
Only  by  the  unity  which  today  binds  together 
every  man  of  our  fighting  forces  a.shore, 
afloat,  and  in  the  air  can  we  hope  for  victory. 
Our  fighting  men  are  counting  oi.  us  to 
give  them  this  unity.  When  they  a  e  risk- 
ing their  lives,  can  we  do  other  that  to  lay 
aside  cur  personal  ambitions,  our  personal 
prejudices,  in  order  to  give  them  this  unity? 
I  know  what  your  answer  will  be.  I  know 
that  if  there  Is  one  organization  in  America 
which  we  can  count  on  to  work  for  a  strong, 
united  Naticn.  it  is  the  American  Legion. 
But  our  problems  will  not  be  over  when  a 
united  Nation  has  won  her  victory.  Then 
will  come  the  real  test — the  test  o^  using 
that  victory  to  build  a  more  stable  ar  d  more 
peaceful  world.  It  is  a  test  which  wi  1  mean 
avoiding  mistakes  of  the  past  war — toe  mis- 
t^akes  both  of  the  peace  and  of  the  years 
which  followed  it.  We  know  that  In  the 
decades  of  the  long  armistice  an  atteript  was 
made  to  destroy  the  meaning  of  otir  s.ruggle. 
to  mock  the  sacrifices  of  the  Unkno'yn  Sol- 
dier and  you,  his  comrades.  We  w«  re  told 
we  fought  for  naught.    And  because  .he  last 
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war  was  painted  for  us  by  aome  pacifist  or 
isolationist  people  as  a  meaningless,  incon- 
clusive struggle,  we  were  asked  to  scrap  those 
weapons  which  won  for  us  control  of  the 
seas  and  which  gave  us  the  suenglh  to  trans- 
late into  action  our  will  for  a  peaceful  world 
These  errors  were  not  due  to  your  indil- 
ference  and  your  neglect.  Your  voice  and 
yoiu  vote  individually,  and  as  an  organiza- 
tion, have  always  been  employed  for  reason- 
able military  prepaiedness. 

In  all  of  your  years  of  support  of  an  ade- 
quate mihtiu-y  preparedness,  you  have  ever 
been  against  war  itself,  clearly  recognizing 
that  an  adequate  preparedness  for  war  is  the 
best  possible  guaranty  against  war.  In  this 
respect  the  American  Legion,  among  the 
great  national  organizations  in  America  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been 
almost  unique.  In  your  first  declaration  cf 
policy  you  gave  support  to  this  principle. 

Now,  in  tlie  dark  days  of  another  war, 
which  found  cur  country,  despite  feverisli 
preparations,  still  handicapped  by  long  years 
of  neglect  in  the  1920'8,  you  may  find  abun- 
dant lustiflcation  for  your  wise  and  states- 
manlike support  of  this  fui.vi.iii.f ntal  policy 
of  national  security. 

But  It  will  not  be  enough  merely  to  main- 
tain our  armaments  alter  the  war.  We  must 
see  to  it  tliat  we  write  a  peace  In  which  the 
things  for  which  Hitler  and  Hitlers  Ger- 
many and  the  things  for  which  the  military 
caste  in  Japan  stand.*!  are  utterly  vanquished. 
There  can  be  no  compromise.  What  they 
stand  for  Is  utterly  evil,  and  it  must  be  de- 
stroyed. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
war  must  go  on  until  every  Germp.n  and  every 
Japanese  is  killed  or  captured  But  it  does 
mean  that  the  struggle  must  go  on  until 
every  person  responsible  lor  the  introduc- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  these  principles  is 
destroyed  and  the  system  they  established  and 
represent  has  been  smashed  beyond  repair. 
The  Atlantic  Charter  of  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  can  have  no  meaning,  or  signifi- 
cance, unless  this  is  true.  This  is  as  forth- 
right and  dean  a  fight  of  the  powers  of  light 
agh  :,:•  uif:  powers  of  darkness  as  the  world 
ever  5iiw  No  men,  anywhere,  at  any  time, 
ever  fought  a  more  righteous  war  than  this. 
So  this  is  the  second  message  I  bring  you 
from  the  young  men  of  our  fighting  Navy — 
see  to  it  til!  when  victory  comes,  it  is  a 
real  victory  a  ..c  ory  which  destroys  fascism 
at  ite  very  roots,  the  military  castes  and  the 
political  gangsters  of  Germany  and  Japan. 
And  after  v»t  lu.ve  done  this,  see  to  it  that 
our  N'Htion  !i<  >i  attain  is  left  without  weap- 
or.«  :.  i  w  lid  uhere  he  who  would  be  free 
mil.-'    DC  s-r,.:i^ 

B.;  Wi  i;a\ii.  t  vv  n  that  peace  yet.  In 
ordtr  to  v.in  th;.';  war.  men  must  bring  to  the 
achlevenKnt  of  that  victory  everything  they 
have,  and  fvtry'  .i.i;  ti;',  \  ..r*  Difeat  is 
unthinkable.  11  we  iuusl  pt.ur  ii;*.t  this 
struggle  aU  of  the  lu;-..^  uf  a  ceniun  ,.:i':l  a 
half  of  ei!-.rpr:se  :  ;-:ai:stry,  of  ..feuir.u- 
lations  wiudi  i;..\'  n  .  le  our  coiii.iry  the 
home  of  pro6i>fr  i.-  !  M  py.  contented  mil- 
lions, theq  ali  i^.  n.i:~*  go  ungrudgingly 
and  without  hesii,i:..>n  ri..'  b-  the  spirit 
which  this  cn>is  d^  :r.f.r,cis  .....O  that  is  the 
spirit,  I  Air.  roiivir.r-ed  v.1.  ■  ,'.  .■:i.,r:i:i,te-  •  nc 
peoples  ot   tiie  A:;!ed   Na'..  i:>   i.ii   th  ^   v.-;.i 

Certainly  wc  ,.:•  -•■  r.ti  l-  ie'»d  e\tr\  t  f!  r* 
■^■f  f.r-  make  A  Min.ii.;">;-y  !.■■:  il  ''■  n  \:i  r. 
a.-f:><''-i  ..:  ti-.r  v..ir  (iiivts  i!i,,r  ?••::•:  ;'t:i' 
w.*. i.  1", :irani(-r  b.  'Ws  I„f'  u-  gt.  back  •:•.<•:  i]u' 
icci::U. 

Tl  ':•  w:,r  bet'r.:i  r.)  S  ptrn.:<r   \'j:i'^>    v.-.-h  :ir. 
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(.utbreak  if  acfial  hisi^l'-.pf  Clern'.aiA'  Irru: 
made  exitns.vt-  prrparrilior,<^  on  tin  p<  r.tu-ai 
front.  She  had  con.=u  in  mated  ai;  a;'::i:  ce 
with  Italy  She  had  stez^'d  bv  forre  tlir  tiTf, - 
tories  of  Austria  and  C/ech;:...SiOvaK;a,  ,^rid 
.'.he  b.ad  dominated  the  p<  hcies  of  Hinearv 
and  was  busily  intneMing   in   b«~4h  Kuniaina 


and  B.ilgarla.  Actual  war  in  Poland  lasted 
but  a  few  weeks  and  ended  with  the  utter 
defeat  of  the  Polish  Army  and  the  German 
military  domination  of  Poland.  Through  the 
tmpioyment  of  both  treachery  and  force,  Den- 
mark and  Norway  fell  before  the  onrush  of 
German  armies,  and  became  occupied  terri- 
tory. This  was  followed,  as  you  remember,  by 
that  unprecedented  campaign  Into  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  France,  terminating  in  the  com- 
plete defeat  and  the  occupation  of  all  three 
countries. 

In  June  of  last  year  the  final  campaign  in- 
tended to  put  all  of  Europe  vuider  the  he;l 
of  Hitler,  began  with  an  assault  upon  Russia. 
That  campaign  continues  to  this  hotir  with 
much  of  Russia  in  Eiirope  behind  the  CSerman 
lines.  Todav  Crmany  battles  at  tlie  la;t 
mountain  tn:;^;  -k.s  that  defend  the  Caucasus 
with  its  vital  store  of  oil  and  minerals.  In 
all  continenUl  Europe,  there  remain  but  s.x 
neutrals,  counting  Vichy  France.  All  of  them 
are  so  surrounded  and  circumscribed  by  Axis 
military  force  as  to  be  virtual  prisoners  of  a 
European  system  utterly  dominated  by  the 
totalitarian  power. 

In  the  meantime,  In  the  Par  East,  Japan, 
by  a  series  of  swift  cimipaigns  on  land  and 
sea,  has  possessed  herself  of  much  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  dominates  most  of  the  lands 
which  look  out  upon  the  Pacific,  to  the  very 
shores  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  By 
these  victories,  Japan  has  cut  the  Allied  na- 
tions off  from  the  supply  of  many  vital  war 
necessities,  and  haa  lelt  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  Africa  the  primary  sources  of 
these  strategic  materials  essential  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  war.  Only  the 
shortage  of  Japanese  shipping  keeps  her  from 
fully  enjoying  their  vital  resoiu-ces  herself. 

This  is  the  picture  we  look  out  upon  en 
this  Sertemher  19,  1943.  ThtK  is  the  issue 
we  face  V  p  are  in  the  midst,  not  only  of  a 
war  viiiprettdented  in  scope  and  size,  but 
likewise  a  war  where  defeat  is  jxisslble  And 
on'  !:  V  h'ch  defeat  is  sure  to  come  unless  we, 
as  a  pta  pie.  and  those  associated  with  us  in 
this  war.  comprehend  in  full  measure  tlie 
threat,  and  i-ummon  the  tremendous  forces 
needed  for  ultimate  victory 

A  part  of  the  price  of  that  victory  must  be 
paid  by  every  man.  woman,  and  child  of  our 
Nation.  Just  as  it  is  now  being  paid  bj-  sub- 
stantially every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the 
nations  allied  with  tis.  We  must  recognize  to 
the  full  that  this  is  our  war.  and  can  be 
fought  for  tis  by  no  one  other  than  ourselves. 
We  must  be  wUllng  to  face  the  truth,  and 
fully  recognize  the  menace  cf  that  truth, 
be  willing  to  pcur  into  the  struggle  whatever 
that  struggle  demands  to  defeat  our  enemy. 

In  facing  this  truth  you  of  the  American 
Legion  can  be  of  tremendous  assistance  to 
the  Nation.  As  men  who  served  in  the  Ifist 
great  war,  there  is  in  yotir  minds  and  hearts 
none  of  that  fear  of  the  enency  that  all  too 
often  dominates  the  thinking  of  men  who 
have  not  had  your  experience.  You  have  met 
the  r-f-'Ti.!".  wl-f'n  he  was  fluj'hed  with  vic- 
tcTv  :■:■:'■•  b::r:  "^  hen  our  Allies  in  that  war 
had  tbr  w:  :;  •  ■  e:r  last  reservi*s  and  had  be- 
gun Tl  'i  k  n!  a  negotiated  peace.  You  have 
me*  b  m  when  he  had  overrun  most  cf  North- 
ern Frarice  and  was  plunging  toward  the 
Channel  ports  and  an  assatilt  up-^n  England 
Vf-<;{>f  You  had  no  doubt  of  victory  then. 
Y  :  k;.cw  in  your  hearts  tha':  we  could  de- 
f^-a'  •:,■  Or--mnns  and  w-*b  'he  aid  of  our 
AViif~~~  TPv:\-pd  and  he'iru  '■j-d  by  our  app>ear- 
ance  c  b'  ha-->fitld  t  i  cid  defeat  him. 
Just  a,s  y  •,  kT:>  w  in  y  \v:  bPirts  then  tliat 
you  could  dfipat  tb'-  B- cbe.  so  now,  yotu" 
.con.':  and  their  c<  mradfs  ;::  tb'^r  vp-x  arrr.ies 
a::d  navirs  kn  :'.v  t;ait  ■.he  s:t;:,!  ra.'aav  can 
h!:J  wb.I  be  d'  feated 

Tb.is  sure  rf:n.f:df>nrp  :r.  ii'' :-r .^■'"'  v.c*cry, 
whirh  fir.d-^  pa-t  ff  :':s  '-ctrcf  :;:  •; '. '"V  Legion 
P'l':'  in  Am'"icfi,  p:ayt  a  cri'ic.by  :n;port£'.nt 
p.-.'-t  m  bui'dmg  i;p  na'a'n::l  ra>:"a:r,  so  im- 
;-":'..an*  a  factor  m  m:!:'ary  suarrs.'=.    Redu<'ed 


to  ItE  Simplest  terms,  In  the  language  of  tne 
legionnaire,  we  licked  them  once  and  we  can 
lick  them  again. 

But  grave  as  were  the  dangers  that  con- 
fronted VIS  in  1917.  real  as  were  those  perils 
of  that  day  to  our  institutions  and  our  lib- 
erty, the  dangers  of  today  far  exceed  them. 
In  that  war  Italy  and  Japan  were  allied  with 
us.  Fiance  halted  the  enemy  at  the  Marne. 
had  at  her  service  a  great  army,  and  retained 
possession  and  control  of  her  fleet  Control 
of  the  high  seas  then  was  never  really  In 
question.  The  Mediterranean  was  wide  open 
to  our  traffic  and  from  the  far  shores  of  the 
Pacific  our  ships,  bearing  vital  war  materials, 
sailed  in  complete  safety  from  attack. 

Today  we  face  the  same  but  greatly  en- 
larged Germany  and.  allied  with  her.  a  great 
sea  power,  Japan,  Italy,  Hungary.  Bulgaria, 
and  Rumania  fight  for  the  Axis  and  Instead 
of  France  as  an  ally,  we  have  France — van- 
quished and  prisoner,  her  people  in  vassal- 
age, her  army  in  prison  camps,  and  her  fleet 
demobilized  Instead  of  unchallenged  ac- 
cees  to  oceans  and  stas,  providing  free  and 
safe  transport  for  our  men  and  materials,  we 
have  a  far  western  Pacific  that  is  the  scene 
of  naval  warfare  cr  a  scale  the  world  has 
never  ."seen  before.  We  have  an  Atlantic  that 
Is  Infested  by  hundreds  of  enemy  subma- 
rines, superior  in  performance.  In  arma- 
ment, and  In  methods  of  defense  and  offense, 
to  the  primitive  submarines  of  World  War 
No.  1.  Wc  have  a  narrow  Mediterranean  al- 
most completely  dominated  by  aircraft  based 
upon  its  islands  and  along  Its  shores.  In 
which  neither  Axis  nor  Allied  ships  may 
navigate  save  only  at  deadly  risk.  We  have 
an  Indian  Ocean  which  Is  substantially  a 
no-man's  sea. 

It  Is  true,  and  most  happily  true,  that  we 
have  a  Russia — allied  with  us — Instead  cf  a 
Rti^s  -1  withdrawn  from  the  combat.  But, 
ev. :  w.'h  this  advantage,  and  it  Is  an  in- 
valuable one,  we  entered  the  war  this  time 
with  substantially  all  of  western  and  central 
F  ;:  ,  ■  'ave  only  Etipland,  conquered  by  the 
eutmy  or  held  in  thrsU  in  a  neutrality  that 
gives  our  enemies  every  advantage. 

In  the  lands  across  the  Pacific,  where  some 
of  the  most  vital  materials  for  war  making 
are  found,  our  enemies  have,  until  recently, 
swept  all  t)efcre  them  even  to  the  very  shores 
of  Australia  and  India. 

And  It  is  not  alone  on  the  physical  and 
material  side  that  the  dangers  of  the  present 
situation  far  surpass  the  dangers  of  the  days 
when  you  wore  the  uniform  and  followed 
the  flag.  Then  we  faced  an  enemy  that 
sctight  to  expand  its  territory  and  enlarge 
Its  commercial  activity  and  enhance  Its 
wealth  by  means  of  dynastic  war — a  sort  of 
war  In  which  the  world  had  engaged  for 
hundreds  of  years.  We  fottght  then  against 
the  peril  of  sheer  might  defeating  the  cause 
of  right,  of  Just  government,  dominated  by 
rlghteotisness  and  the  practice  of  Justice 
being  overwhelmed  by  armed  force  f:  rn. 
more  than  in  1917  and  1918,  thli.  war  :::-:- 
ens  thf-  V'-,  principles  upon  which  a  :  '.:(t- 
dom  and  liberty  are  based.  A':r!  ho'-: v:  a  -.La 
principles  for  which  the  Axis  r    .w  tend 

means  the  extinguishment  cf  Uic^x  priuciplea 
which  freemen  e^'er^-where  hold  dearer  than 
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rettun  ii  ..lu  Rui-'ia  They  sleep  "n  a  th<n;- 
sand  battleficb:,^  lr:e  t.frrito.-y  u;.  b  la;.fr 
has  taken  from  Hus»bia  has  cost  hmi  i;  a  ■ 
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th«  attrition  of  his  air  forces 
'  m  E^ypt  anc  on  the 
such   that. 
wUh  Killed  pr  Of  aircraft 

la  now  lcsui,i  ,  '  niy  In  the 
rate  of  allied  production  of  aircraft  iot  only 
exceeds  the  Axis  production  but  this  excess 
of  production  steadily  grows  from  month  to 
month 

In  European  waters,  the  German  I^vy  is  a 
fucitivc  force,  which  has  not  dared 
battle  ui  the  open  sea.  and  the  Italian  Navy 
U  inorf  or  less  a  lugitlve  force  In  tht 
r«nei»n  In  the  held  cf  submarini 
a  combined,  well  articulated,  force  of  sur- 
face and  air  craft  have,  at  leajst  for  tie  pres- 
ent, driven  the  German  sub  from  English 
waters,  and  from  the  waters  alon«  i:  .\t- 
lantic  coast  withiti  the  reach  of  U:  :  ■ed 
aircraft 

In  the  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific,  fcur  vic- 
tories in  the  Coral  Sea  and  at  Midwa  ^  Island. 
plus  the  swift  growth  of  our  sea  pc*  er.  have 
re:stored  the  unbalance  In  that  area  that 
obtained  In  the  montha  immediatel)   follow- 
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result  of  this  change  In  the  Pacific  situation 
was  cur  recent  successful  offensive  in  the 
Solcmcn  Islands  Three  times  a  !.f  ■  f  re 
undefe.ited  Japanese  Navv  has  ta^t.  . 
ter  fruits  of  defea'.  ■  -•■  i  H^ 
the  waters  of  the  la:  .v.. -te.;.  P.. 
with  Impunity. 

The  superiority  of  the  Uniteil  N 
the  production  cf  combatant  craft 
kind,  and  th*'  high  courage  ar.ci  -k 
soldiers,  marines,  and  sailors  offer-  v 
that  the  balance  in  the  Pacific  will 
■wing  further  and  further  to  our  Side  cf  the 
contest. 

Modern  war  Is  fotight  with  Incredibly  com- 
plicated weapons  which  cannot  be  f  roduced 
overnight.  Our  enemies  had  long  planned 
this  war.  and  had  devoted  themse  ves  for 
years  to  preparation  for  It.  In  mod  >rn  war, 
this  Is  an  Inestimable  advantage  aiul  very 
largely  accounts  for  the  surprising;,.  ?  i  ft. 
Initial  victories  of  the  Axis  Power--  Bvi:  at 
long  last,  the  producuve  capacity  of  tlie  Allied 
Nations  is  getting  into  its  stride  We  are 
ou'bulldlng  our  enemies  In  planes,  ir  ships — 
both  "hips  of  war  and  ships  of  commerce — 
In  tanks  and  In  guns. 

Do  not  mistake  me.  Tremendous  f  roblems 
■till  remain.  This  vast  store  of  ; mis  we 
have  produced   is   useless   unt.;    .-.  .      • 

to  place  It  In  the  hands  of  r.^;:.  .^  ;..t;. 
on  the  battle  front  And  thev  ■  ;-  fronts 
are  all  of  them  thousands  of  ni.iea  :  um  our 
shores,  posing  a  vast  problem  in  ira  isporta- 
tlon  Under  the  best  of  clrcumstan  :es  it  Is 
diflJcult  to  supply  military  and  navi  i  forces 
In  such  far-away  places  as  Austr.\l..(  China. 
India.  Russia,  and  northern  Afr.ca  These 
dlfBcuIties  are  multiplied  a  hunc  red-fold 
when  the  supplies  must  be  carriec  in  the 
face  cf  large  and  resolute  forces  ol  enemy 
submarines.  There  can  be  no  ques  ion  but 
that  today  the  submarine  problem  is  the 
major  problem  confronting  us — one  vhich  is 
closely  tied  m  with  that  of  an  evcntui  1  second 
front  In  Eiirope.  with  the  launching  of  a 
major  counterofTenslve  In  the  western 
Pacific  and  with  the  supplying  of  Russia  in 
order  to  keep  her  armies  in  the  fle'.i  As  I 
have  said,  we  have  substantially  driven  the 
German  submarines  from  our  coastai  waters, 
but  we  must  still  struggle  with  them  on  the 


high  seas.     We  are  intensifying  r-. 
eubraarine  m.easure  and  I  am  confic.  : 


In  the  long  run  the  monthly  total  Df  ships 
kwt  Will  be  reduced  to  a  point  where  It  Is  no 
longer  a  threat  to  the  supply  lines  of  our- 
selves and  cur  Allies.  M  :  i  '■  u  }  <a: 
the  long  run.  The  bat:  ->  -a.::  :v  i 
difDcult  one  and  no  spectacu.c  ..-jf:', 
results    can    be    expected 

There  are  other  prcble:-,^  e:;:...'.  ■  t'  .V.:;:t. 
Which  must  be  solved  bfiV.ie  ^  i;r  »  c:>  ly  is 
won.    The   problem   cf   supplying   raw   ma 
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tenaJs  to  otir  war  Indvistrles.  The  problem 
of  ccxjrdlnating  cur  efforts  with  those  of  our 
Allies.  The  problem  of  supporting  Russia. 
The  problem,  of  keeping  a  flow  cf  munitions 
to  isolated  China  and  their  gallant  armies 
are  still  relentlessly  fighting  the  common 
foe.  All  of  these  are  complex  and  difficult. 
All  of  them  must  be  solved  before  we  can 
win.  But  I  believe  that  I  can  say  without 
false  cptimism  that  if  we  become  a  truly 
united  nation — united  in  spirit,  thought,  and 
in  deed — the  victory  eventually  will  be  outs. 
You  of  tlie  Legion  can  do  much  to  make 
that  victory  a  certainty.  You  can  do  much  , 
to  Insure  that  we  and  the  other  free  peoples 
of  the  world  us2  that  victory  to  prevent  a  i 
repetition  of  this  catastrophe.  Yours.  Le-  | 
gionnairts.  is  a  heavy  responsibility.  You 
have  manfully  borne  responsibility  before. 
I  know  that  In  this  tragic  hour  you  will  bear 
it  once  again,  and  play  a  giant's  part  in  the  , 
drive  lor  victory.  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E  MURRAY 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  24  (legislative  day 
nf  Monday.  Sevtember  21) .  1942 

M  >!U  ^.RAY  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
addres.s  delivered  by  Dr.  Constantin 
Fotitch.  t^e  Minister  of  Yugoslavia,  be- 
fore the  Iiistitute  cf  World  Problems  of 
the  World  Federation  of  Educational 
Associations. 

The  dis:inguished  Minister  of  Yugo- 
slavia in  tliis  address  paints  a  vivid  pic- 
ture -f  ^he  struggles  of  the  peoples  of 
th"  Bilkan  country  for  freedom  and  the 
advancfm<nt  of  their  economic  and  cul- 
"ira!  life.  They  are  a  brave,  courageous 
p-  i:.'^  and  the  story  of  their  epochal 
fight  for  :"reedom  should  be  known  to 
everyone. 

There  b<?ing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Twenty-four  cf  the  sixty  mUUon  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Balkans  are  south  Slavs.  These 
Include  17  000,000  Yugoslavs.  6.000.000  Bul- 
garians; the  rest  are  Slav  minorities  in  the 
neighboring  countries,  especially  In  Italy. 
For  14  centuries  they  have  been  living  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  Black  Seas  and  be- 
tween the  Aegean  and  the  Basin  of  the 
Danube.  T"he  Balkan  area  covers  one-fifth  of 
the  central  and  western  part  of  Europe;  his- 
torically and  economically  it  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  parts  of  the  Continent.  Ethno- 
graphically  some  of  the  races,  such  as  the 
Greeks  or  t:ie  Albanians,  are  among  the  oldest 
settlers  of  Europe  and  they  are  mixed  with 
the  young  races  which  came  from  the  north 
In  the  filth  century  of  this  era. 

Since  the  first  days  of  the  history  of  the 
south  Slavs-  the  life  of  the  national  groups. 
•  iken  one  by  one.  and  of  the  nation  as  a 
■A  hole,  depended  closely  upon  the  very  com- 
plex international  structure  in  that  part  cxf 
the  world.  This  was  complicated  for  many 
reasons  and  the  problems  of  our  Nation  were 
very  similar.  The  conflicting  tendencies  of 
the  large  natioixs,  the  competition  among  the 


continents,  the  cultures,  and  religloni  had 
their  scene  on  the  native  earth  of  oui  Slav 
nation. 

Tlius  In  the  early  medieval  times  the  young 
tribes  pushed  the  Roman  and  Byzantln  •  em- 
pire to  the  south,  while  the  Asiatic  tribes 
tried  to  push  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the 
new  people  who  settled  in  her  terrltcry  to 
the  north.  Two  Christian  civilizations — 
Catholic  and  Orthodox — made  efforts  to  es- 
tablKsh  themselves  among  the  great  matses  of 
the  southeast  and  Balkan  Europe.  During  the 
last  two  centuries  the  huge  economic  expan- 
sion of  the  empires  crushed  the  soil  o.'  that 
part  of  Europe  where  the  large  riven  and 
valleys  formed  a  natural  passage  froi.i  one 
continent  to  another. 

On  this  ground  whose  settlers  were  tossed 
about  by  the  ambitions  of  all  poweis,  my 
people  have  lived  for  centuries  as  a  nation  of 
southern  Slavs  of  simple,  hard-working;  men 
and  women,  constantly  striving  to  Improve 
their  own  destiny.  For  generations  these 
people  were  living  in  the  same  houses  and 
tilled  the  same  fields  amidst  the  bafles  of 
the  north  against  those  of  the  south,  resist- 
ing the  Moslem  and  the  German  Inv  isions. 
and  passing  through  various  economic  and 
cultural  crises.  They  lived  through  these 
disasters  in  the  same  way  that  pieasans  sur- 
vive the  tempests.  At  times  one  saw  fimilles 
disappear  and  most  of  their  possessions  perish. 
But  they  continued  with  the  same  pers  stence 
and  energy  to  till  the  soil  and  build  i<:hools 
and  churches  for  generations  to  come. 

If  one  turned  to  that  part  of  Eurojic  and 
to  Its  historic  clashes,  one  would  fin  j  that 
there  were  two  great  forces  l)ehlnd  them. 
One,  the  ever-preaent  lust  for  domination 
coming  from  some  part  of  the  world,  and,  the 
other,  the  burning  desire  of  the  native  people 
to  be  free  and  to  live  their  independent  lives. 
The  first  came  from  the  outside  and  the 
second  was  imbedded  in  our  national  life. 

For  centuries  the  Yugoslav  people  oppcs?d 
the  foreign  forces  of  domination.  O  le  na- 
tional group,  the  Serbs,  built  a  whole  empire 
at  the  dawn  of  the  new  era.  The  original 
culture  and  civilization  flourished  ir  every 
corner  and  in  every  valley  cf  the  country, 
the  architectural  monuments  remained  as 
evidence  of  an  exceptional  vitality  of  a  nu- 
merically small  people.  The  national  e oic  was 
so  rich  and  so  many  people  took  part  in  cre- 
ating it.  that  one  could  think  that  eai  h  man 
was  either  a  builder  or  a  bard.  But  already 
hordes  of  Asiatic  Invaders  began  to  destroy 
everything  on  their  way  toward  the  ccnquest 
of  Europe.  One  by  one  the  southerr  Slavs. 
In  principalities,  resisted  and  disappe  ired  in 
this  deluge  of  an  invasion  which  ha  ted  all 
material  and  cultural  progress  and  destroyed 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  :nvaded 
peoples. 

For  three  or  four  hundred  years  eve -ything 
was  dark  In  the  Balkans.  The  Balkar  coun- 
tries, which  gave  to  humanity  two  or  three 
civilizations,  l>ecame  Impoverished  a  id  de- 
graded provinces  of  an  Asiatic  empir-.  The 
languages  In  which  the  human  races  rreated 
the  most  lieautiful  epics,  both  classic  i  nd  the 
more  recent  ones,  those  of  the  Greeks  and  of 
the  Serbs,  were  now  the  provincial  lai  guages 
of  the  masses  above  which  the  master;  spjoke 
in  gutteral  tones  of  another  lirguistic 
branch.  The  material  civilization  of  t  le  pre- 
vious epochs  was  gone. 

All  social  construction  of  different  classes 
and  feudal  organizations,  disappeared  Just 
as  m  the  early  days  when  the  tribes  came 
10  centuries  before,  socially  the  people  were 
equalized  again.  However,  they  were  no  longer 
free  people  as  they  had  been  when  the  i  came 
from  the  north,  but  they  were  completely 
enslaved  by  the  new  masters.  In  the  entire 
tragedy  of  their  life,  those  people  four.d  only 
one  advantage.  This  was  the  equalization  In 
all  Individual  or  national  groups  ir.  their 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  structurt .  The 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  in  one  part  smd 
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the  Rumanians,  Bulgarians,  and  Greeks  in 
the  other,  found  themselves  absolutely  equal 
in  their  sufferings.  They  developed  their 
minds  and  souls  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
their  needs  and  ambitions  were  the  same. 
r;.-'l  !.*  ('::■  f'.'i"  :r.ation  by  ''v  "P,  :>..-  ''loae 
P(  ,,;.'s  ..,'■  u.d  -  -'.'.er  grou^^  .;.  n>  (•..■■....  Eu- 
rope, tried  to  tauild  empires,  warred  among 
them.«plves  marie  pfTurts  to  subjugate  each 
otht  n::d  WTr.  :t':.civ  t.  >  serve  any  stronger 
force  wiiich  n,  '.n  1..  p  helped  Ihem  to  have 
even  a  fictitious  nnpire  or  kingdom.  But  the 
Moslem  i;.v.i«iLn  had  the  effect  of  a  great 
revolut:>  :i  Everybody  realized  that  much 
more  important  than  domination  over  other 
people  was  freedom  of  national  life,  the  right 
to  cultivate  oik  s  (  wi.  Ir.nd.  to  think  and  to 
speak  freely,  to  prologs  one's  religion,  and 
to  lead  an  individual  life.  That  was  under- 
stood 1.1  ev<  r-  vnllf  V  and  every  mountain 
from  t;.e  Ci.rtk  I-iai;u3  to  the  deep  woods  of 
Bukovina. 

By  serving  another  nation  they  could  not 
reconquer  !r  '  k.r.d  of  life  they  had  before, 
so  they  to<  k  u,  tlils  new  ideology  of  liberty 
and  equal;  !  ;.e  basis  of  this  philosophy 

was  the  idea  urai  everyone  in  a  nation  should 
have  the  same  right  as  a  man  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
all  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  to  let  others  do 
the  same. 

The  most  typical  form  of  life  for  these 
people  was  the  famou.s  'zadruga,'  in  which 
large  groups,  and  sometimes  whole  villages, 
organized  themselves  on  the  family  prin- 
ple.  They  worked  the  land  as  a  common 
property,  and  helped  similar  groups  or  zadru- 
gas  In  their  daily  work  of  making  the  earth 
fertile. 

This  at  once  became  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect democratic  systems  which  became  prev- 
alent In  the  most  depressed  countries,  during 
the  darkest  periods  cf  Europe.  While  the 
Turkish  Empire  took  its  tithe  of  everything 
produced  In  addition  to  the  oldest  sons  in 
every  family  for  service  as  janizaries,  the 
peoples  of  the  Balkans  created  a  system  of 
life  which  made  them  the  simplest  and  the 
ma=;t  genuine  democracy  In   Europe. 

When  the  national  revolutions  Parted  In 
these  countries,  the  men  respected  each 
other  m  their  Individual  lives.  They  were 
conscientious  In  their  duties  and  all  national 
groups  had  the  same  economic  needs  and 
human  Ideals.  That  was  a  new  democracy 
which  started  to  fight  for  their  freedom,  a 
revolution  of  human  masses  as  well  as  of 
national  groups. 

Those  common  conceptions  and  ideals 
which  were  found  in  every  native  of  these 
countries  m.rir  possible  for  the  men  without 
arms  and  ^.i  out  help  to  fight  the  whole 
F-  p  --  !  :-  creating  a  miracle  In  defeating 
T>  F-  •  ::  great  armies  by  bare-handed 
t:  !,':  .  :.  1  by  forcing  powerful  war  lords 
to  a^k  ccir.proraise  with  the  leaders  of  the 
chetniks  of  that  time.  During  the  entire 
18ih  century  and  In  the  early  19th,  the 
Balkans  were  the  sore  spots  of  the  Empire. 
The  enslaved  nations  fought  behind  every 
biish  for  the  system  of  life  which  was  only 
possible  for  the  men  whose  Ideas  were  so 
strong  that  nothing  could  stop  them  any 
longer  In  their  needs  to  express  them  freely. 
At  a  time  when  the  people  of  the  United 
States  fought  fcr  thr  freedom  of  their  na- 
tional rights,  when  in  Fn^r.rr  the  people 
revolted  against  tyranny.  :V.  Balkan  peoples 
began  fighting  for  those  same  ideals  and  the 
same  philosophy  of  life.  A  small  group  of 
peasants  from  Sumadija  1' '=  "  '^^  '00  miles 
south  of  Belgrade,  gather'  d  ::;  '!  >  c!.  (  p  woods 
around  a  man.  Black  Gofi'v"-  i,r.ri  h,-Ci-:-.  the 
Btrur^'p  wh:rh  pave  f-e^-ri  I'l  1'  nvi:  v  Serbs, 
and  i;i,<d''  fx^^-  ll'Sf  t::f^  c  :■  t  ;i:u.i;ire  ct  the 
flchf  f'  r  libcranon  of  r)ie  -tiier.^:.  These 
«tri:?E:rF  were  very  Fimllar  to  ihrise  of  the 
prPM-"U-(l;.v  r;vfi:iks  w!.ii  fiirK'  u^cU'T  Draza 
M.ha,:-  ■■■''''  0:.-  r..:.  ;—  •;..■  '''(-•  kind  of 
war    vki.i.h    l-o   yeair    a^c    gnw   freedom   Vj 


the  people  repeated  itself  one  year  ago  when 
Mihajlovic'8  men  threw  the  first  spark  in  the 
Balkans'  fight  for  liberation. 

What  I  want  to  stress  is  that  the  tenden- 
cies, the  needs  and  the  objectives  cf  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Balkans  were  the  same  in  the  past 
as  they  arc  today;  that  the  people  through 
different  historic  circunvstances,  at  times 
painful  and  tragic,  matured  and  reached  a 
philosophy  which  made  them  capable  of 
following  the  only  possible  system  of  democ- 
racy for  their  own  benefit  and  for  "he  benefit 
of  their  neighbors.  That  was  so  real  and 
strong  that  politically  when  the  first  free 
state  of  the  South  Slavs  was  formed  in  the 
region  of  Serbia  the  peasant  fighters  sent  the 
two  delegations,  one  to  France  and  the  other 
to  Russia.  They  asked  for  understanding 
and  help  from  a  democratic  and  from  a 
brotherly  nation. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  c^antury  the 
fight  for  liberation  of  the  other  wuth  Slavs 
continued.  From  time  to  time  the  Balkan 
nations  tried  to  unite  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom. Thus,  when  the  national  uprising  and 
Karadjordje's  cetas  fought  the  Turkish 
armies  with  success,  in  the  Turkish  Prov- 
inces of  Greece  there  already  fermented  a 
movement  which  20  years  later  brought  on 
the  Greek  revolution.  But  at  that  time, 
about  1810,  the  men  from  Karadjordje  went 
to  the  Greek  sympathizers  and  those  from 
Greece  cnme  to  Karadjordje.  The  name  of 
Rlgo  de  Fera,  a  Greek  patriot,  who  fought 
with  Karadjordje's  chetniks,  formed  a  link 
between  the  actual  Serb  revolution  and  the 
future  Greek  one.  This  name  rtmained  fa- 
mous among  the  Serbs, 

Later,  the  Serb  patriots  and  princes  con- 
tinued this  work  of  bringing  together  the  pa- 
triotic movements  of  all  the  Ballcan  peoples. 
In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Ser- 
bian leaders  made  a  formal  alliance  with 
Prince  Mihail.  between  the  Serbian  state  and 
the  Bulgarian  patriots.  This  alliance  was 
made  tlirough  Ljuben  Karavelov,  a  political 
Immigrant  from  eubjugated  Bulgaria.  Later 
a  similar  alliance  was  made  with  the  Serbs 
of  Montenegro  and  the  Croats,  who  were 
represented  by  Strosmajer,  a  Catholic  bishop. 
These  first  attempts  didn't  succeed,  but 
the  ideas  grew  gradually  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  Balkan  nations.  Inspired  by 
the  same  national  idealism,  started  the  final 
war  against  the  Turkish  foothold  of  the 
Balkaiis  In  1912  and  liberated  all  the  Chris- 
tian people.  In  1914,  this  fight  developed 
into  a  strtiggle  for  the  liberation  of  the 
South  Slavs  from  Austro-Hungarian  domi- 
nation. It  was  not  a  coincidence  that 
throughout  the  r  ■  ■  ■'>'  -th  century  the  up- 
risings of  Bo.=nia  !  >■  H.  ;cegovina  which  were 
started  a^  in.--  Tiirkish  domi.natlon  were 
continuea  even  when  Atistro-Hungary  occu- 
pied these  countries.  This  period  ended 
with  the  assassination  of  Franz  Ferdinand, 
who  came  to  Sarajevo.  The  people  of  Bosnia 
were  not  fighting  Turkish  domination  only 
because  it  was  Tiirxlsh.  but  b.'cause  It  was  a 
foreign  d  r-i'vir  n  Franz  Ferdinand  was 
assassinated  a-  a  symbol  of  a  foreign  In- 
vasion with  which  a  free  people  can  never  be 
rerrrc;!:atcd, 

li.  I  i\H  rti!  tie  South  Slavs  found  them- 
(.(:■—  .'tt  v.;-;,.:.  ■  r.e  borders  of  the  King- 
ci  s:.  i^i  >t  :..-,  (.;..)»•.£,  and  Slovenes.  It  was 
the  reaiiiiaiion  oX  a  new  concept  of  life  which 
gradually  brought  the  people  from  their  na- 
tional and  social  tlavery  to  the  more  perfect 
form  of  human  ex:-te:-r"  The  Yiieoslav 
kingdom  was  not  perlf<  t  -i.  all  ;'.-  lurin  be- 
cause so  ir.nny  ii.'.i.^s  rtmamed  to  be  done. 
They  wcr.  i  *  di.  i.f ,  as  you  will  see,  because 
the  people  wtie  n  '  Idt  to  themselves  to 
do  their  work  :i:  peat  e  E-;'  even  had  every- 
thing been  ptrftrt  f:  in  t!.o  vrvy  first.  It 
could  lU't  h.'ive  beca  final  until  the  other 
Balkan  g:  nps  and  nations,  alike  In  their 
i;.;,u  ^1  i/.t  and  aspiration."-,  V'.te  alai.   tii-<i 


and  associated  in  their  efforts  for  interna- 
tional life. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  that  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  speak  of  the  Serb.  Croat.  Slovene, 
or  Bulgarian  interests  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  Interests  of  other  South 
Slav  groups.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  delimit 
Yugoslav  interests  without  taking  Into  con- 
sideration all  the  other  Balkan  problenis.  nor 
to  regard  t:  »  B.  ikan  problems  without  their 
Internaticn..  .:;. plications.  The  peoples 
from  the  H  k.s;.s  even  though  different  In 
their  languages,  sometime  In  their  races,  and 
in  their  cultural  standards,  are  similar  in 
their  needs  and  in  their  minds.  Their  spir- 
itual life  and  their  daily  work  depends 
equally  upon  the  same  economic  conditions. 
Geographically  and  economically  they  are  so 
close  to  each  other  that  they  cannot  b« 
happy  without  the  others  being  happy  at 
the  same  time. 

For  this  common  standard  and  happi- 
ness the  Balkan  peoples  had  to  endure  two 
great  struggles.  The  first  one,  which  I 
have  just  exposed,  liberated  them  from  di- 
rect foreign  dominations.  They  have  been 
under  the  Turkish  or  Austro-Hungarian  rule 
for  centuries.  After  the  World  War  they 
found  themselves  free  from  both.  The  Bal- 
kans were  divided  into  independent  states  of 
Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece. 
Anyone  traveling  through  these  countries 
cannot  help  noticing  the  similarity  of  the 
people,  of  their  kind  of  life,  yet  great  dif- 
ferences and  sharp  problems  separate  them 
more    than    their    geographical    borders. 

The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  Foreign 
domination  changed  the  outward  aspects  but 
the  people  had  not  yet  freed  themselves  from 
the  plots  and  intrigues  of  the  great  nations 
which  surround  them.  The  problems  which 
did  not  exist  when  all  the  Balkan  peoples 
were  enslaved  by  the  Tmks  began  to  arise. 
This  was  due  to  the  conflicting  interests 
of  the  larger  nations.  Thtis.  two  decades 
after  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  nations, 
such  as  Btilgaria  and  Hungary  for  example, 
could  not  understand  that  they  had  been 
blinded  by  groups  of  men  who  served  foreign 
interesu  rather  than  their  own  national 
needs. 

When  I  speak  of  my  own  country  I  may  eay 
that  for  20  years  my  people  tried  to  build 
underrtrt-.ding  and  friendship  with  their 
nelghb  -  I  have  already  said  that  every- 
thing was  not  perfect,  that  all  the  politicians 
did  not  show  themselves  to  be  worthy  of 
their  tasks,  but  the  creative  tendency  com- 
ing from  the  people  themselves  was  strong  in 
its  desire  for  friendship  and  equality.  Yugo- 
slavia was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  gave  the  example  of  sane  in- 
ternational cooperation  by  sponsoring  the 
Little  Entente  and  the  Balkan  Union  with 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 
To  complete  this  list  of  friendly  neighbors, 
on  the  eve  of  the  German  Invasion  Itself, 
she  concluded  pacts  of  etern&l  friendship 
with  Bulgaria  and  with  Hunt  'H    v-  two 

last  pacts  could  not  hr.vc  b«  n  <  ("nvi  be- 
cause Hungary  and  Bulgaria  were  already 
satellites  of  Axis  politics  in  the  Balkans. 
There  Is  one  way  In  which  those  pacts  of 
friendship  could  have  been  made  strong — 
by  the  entry  of  Yugoslavia  into  the  orbit  of 
Germany  and  Italy.  They  would  all  have 
been  satellites  In  the  same  diat)olic  con- 
spiracy. But  the  Yugoslav  people  refused  to 
forfeit  their  traditions  and  destiny.  They 
had  fought  for  their  freedom  for  100  years. 
T^:"v  r-nuld  not  brtray  the  memory  of  those 
w!v;   ft^!l   in   thci!-r    ^vrncgles. 

A<  !•.  iB-4  wr..  :  .1  proup  of  patriots  in 
Sninna.;  .  v.:".:-  b:..;  k  Oecree  started  the 
struggle  f  :  ■.  iom,  6u  in  194:  "<  -randsons 
of  the  s;  rn...  rncn  began  tb..r  f:.  !.t  for  the 
preservation  of  this  freedom.  It  "  ..«  nr-i  -- 
sarv  f1r<^t  to  be  free  cf  dire't  domnnn'-'-n,  a:  -i. 
Be  nrily,  to  be  free  of  a  hidden  and  treiicher- 
'  ■.     ^ne'    I-   :s   net   the  first   ttme   tla.'.:   t^ie 
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spark  of  freedom  thrown  on  thit  land  of 
«.:r!ip>,  fre«d<)m-l<jvlng  men  kindled  a  blaze 
ftil  over  the  Balkans  which,  after  fmble  sac- 
rifices, ended  In  victory.  I  am  suj-e  this  will 
hapF>en  again. 

Now    we   are    wltne«lng   the  srtond    great 
stnjggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  Bal  cans 
may  be  sure  that  Draza  Mihajlov 
army    of    Serb    guerrillas    not    orly    for    the 
liberation  of  Serbia  or  Yugoslavia    but  cf  all 
men  and  nations  in  the  Balkans  ard  through 
cut    the    world.     When    the    otlier 
nations  understand  the  Importa 
ing  the  Axis  Powers,  even  wlthc- 
help,    and    will   Join    Mihajlcvics 
second  liberation  will  take  place  i^  that  part 
cf  Europe. 

It  must  be  a  liberation  not  onlkr  from  the 
Germans  and  Italians  but  fron 
hidden  intrigues,  plots,  and  machinations 
Once  the  Axis  ln.o\.'i«e«i  ar.d  ln'r'.i|ues  are  ex- 
terminated, thf  B'.'.f!.\'\  p>'  f  ' 
themselves  of  a..  t:..jc=p  =:'  :; 
politicians  who  have  be'...-';  • 
est«  of  their  countries  They 
life  of  collaboration  and  confidence  among 
themselves 

We  hope  that  after  this  war  ar^  after  the 
trying  experience  which  human 
through,  a  system  of  Internati 
will  be  worked  out  In  which  :• 
small  countries  alike  w..;  f.r.i 
pendence  and  right  to  1  '-  i-^.. 
I'.eve  that  the  f.^--  •-  md  the 
have  led  the  Ur..c-'.  Nations  t, 
selves  on  the  same  side  In  this  w 
them  together  In  ordrr  to  a?nire 
a  lasting  peace  thrc  ■.;.:.  i  -% -•••:r 
security.  The  United  N.it.~;.-- 
be  the  nucleus  of  this  organizati 
peace  which  will  assure  to  the 
four  freedoms  expressed  so  el 
President  Roosevelt  and  Premier 
the  Joint  declaration  cf  the  At'.a'i-.ic  Charter 
and  subsequently  in  their  declaration  of  the 
1st  of  January  of  this  yr.ir  W.jhin  such  a 
sj-stem  cur  countries  ^ .  '.  b^  r- j  !v  to  con 
tinue  their  unrestricted  :  ;.d^i;atlon  for 
peace  in  the  same  way  a£  they  h 
this  war.  They  will  be  willing  t 
» application  of  the  principles  of 
After  the  la.st  war  these  principles  have  per 
haps  been  practiced  in  an  exae^era'ed  way 
both  In  the  political  and  econnr 
th->  reason  for  this  was  the  a' 
occupation  for  security  Af  >■:  ■ 
the  League  of  Nations.  :  r  w;-.. 
the  small  democratic  countries  o 
not  bear  any  blame,  we  trird  '.:■ 
sure  our  security  by  our  <  -v: 
alliance  with  those  who  had  .=  i:r. 
to  ours.  In  the  years  preceding 
spent  in  vain  up  to  half  of  our  n.'ittonal  reve- 
nues In  armaments  but  failed  In |  our  efforts. 
Tomorrow,  when  the  aggressc 
satellites  are  thoroughlv  d:-arr 
t3  find  a  real  security  .::  a  *- 
stich  an  organization  under  '.^.e 
the  four  great  democracie*  of  tod 

If   arrangements    cou!d    *■  > 
strong    nations,     wher- b- 
would  no  longer  become  tools 
egoistic    interests    of    ofhT« 
stop  the  progress  of  il:e  B  .-: 
pie  of  the  Balkans  nr=  bird   .^ 
gent,     mcdr^t      and      c'>";;p 
International   security    •;.  v    v 
reason  to  be  envicus  ■  '.    ••»-: 
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the  larger  European  associations  but  never 
again  must  they  feel  that  they  are  but  pawns 
in  the  hands  of  foreign  interests.  No  peo- 
ple In  the  world  are  more  anxious  to  guard 
their  Independence  than  the  people  of  the 
Balkans.  They  are  always  ready  to  sacrifice 
themselves  until  the  last  man  to  preserve 
their  right  to  decide  their  own  destiny.  The 
basis  for  such  an  association  has  already 
been  created  by  the  union  between  Yugo- 
slavia and  Greece  which,  as  always,  have 
been  the  closest  friends  and  allies  in  all  the 
difficult  moments  of  history.  This  treaty  is 
the  restilt  of  the  friendship  between  these 
two  peoples  which  alone  shows  that  some  na- 
tions of  the  Balkans,  such  as  the  Yugoslavs 
and  the  Greeks  never  found  reason  to  fight 
each  other.  The  treaty  between  Yugoslavia 
and  Greece  Is  not  based  on  a  prewar  pattern 
of  political  alliances  nor  is  it  directed  against 
an  other  country.  On  the  contrary,  we  hope 
that  other  Balkan  countries  even  those  who 
have  been  fighting  on  the  opposite  side  in 
this  war  will  Join  In  it  once  they  have  thor- 
oughly cleaned  their  political  life  from  those 
elements  and  factors  which  In  less  than  23 
years  have  twice  led  them  into  the  camp  of 
dictatorial  aggressors.  It  paves  the  way  even 
for  further  extensions  and  for  closer  regional 
collaboration  within  this  system  of  collective 
^fcurity  about  which  I  spoke  heton.  It  In- 
die tates  also  the  preoccupation  and  desire  of 
our  countries  which  have  done  their  full 
share  In  this  war  to  assure  the  collalxaration 
of  the  nations  m  a  better  world  of  tomorrow. 
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Rico — Extravagant  Expenditure  s  and 
Fascistic  System  Lnder  (iovtrnor 
Tugwell 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE\L\RKS 

HON.  BOLIVAR  PAGAiN 

RESIDENT  MMIS:     .NFR    FROM    PTTRTO   RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sevtember  24,  1942 

Mr  PACiAS  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  am  presenting  an  article  by 
Oliver  Headland,  published  in  the  Puerto 
R-.co  World  Journal,  of  September  11. 
1j42.  This  interesting  article  presents 
the  Government  set-up  established  in 
pijprtp  Rico,  in  violation  of  the  Organic 
A  *  b  ■  Governor  Tugwell.  That  poor 
tropical  island  is  over-burdened  with 
lavish  and  extravagant  expenditures 
under  experimental  set-ups  of  Governor 
Tiigwell.  who  has  organized  in  Puerto 
R.co  a  fascistic  state  designed  to  regi- 
ment the  total  life  of  Puerto  Rico 
*::r-:s:h  Government-controlled  agencies 
ai.d  bur-aus.  The  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Puerto  Ricans  has  been  demanding 
strongly  during  a  year  the  removal  of 
(}  ?vernor  Tugwell.  under  whom  in  Puerto 
R'co  democracy  is  a  meaningless  and 
e.T.pty  word. 

The  article  follows: 

POWERFLT.  BrRI!ArCR.\CT  SrEN  IX  Sr\EN  BO.^RDS 

AND  Authorities 

(By  Oliver  Headland) 

Puerto  Rico  today  Is  faced  with  two  cf  the 

greatest  dangers  that  have  beset  the  Island 

I    since    It    became    an    American   dependency 

in    1898.     Confronted,    like    the    rest   of   the 

btmisphere  with  the  menace  of  Axis  warfare 

from  without,  the  Puerto  Rican  people  must 

^  now  also  contend  with  a  powerful  biueauc- 


racy  within  the  Insular  government  that  is 
already  threatening  the  very  privileges  the 
Nation  Is  struggling  to  preserve  in  a  llfe-and- 
death  war. 

This  unusual  situation,  which  can  con- 
ceivably force  democracy  into  a  siesta  on 
these  Caribbean  shores,  has  come  about,  un- 
realized by  most  Islanders,  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  seven  formidable  boards  or  au- 
thorities. All  are  lavishly  Imbursed  with 
funds  for  operating  expenses.  Bristling  with 
power,  these  sensational  seven  have  t>een 
given  the  mailed  fist;  they  can  break  the 
backbone  of  all  private  enterprise,  while  they 
themselves  remain  unrestrained. 

Although  partially  Intended  to  alleviate 
grave  inequalities  among  Puerto  Rico's  popu- 
lace, of  which  approximately  half,  or  nearly 
1.000,000.  are  on  what  amounts  to  relief 
status,  the  arbitrary  powers  of  this  bureau- 
cratic maze  appear  to  overshoot  their  mark, 
and  the  attorney  general  of  Puerto  Rico  has 
opined  that  some  of  their  working  rules  and 
regulations  are  unconstitutional. 

Each  agency,  like  a  minature  kingdom, 
draws  up  Its  own  operating  budget  (within 
the  original  legislative  appropriation)  sub- 
ject to  no  approval  by  either  the  Governor 
or  the  legislature.  High-salaried  directors 
are  chosen  by  the  Governor  and  approved  by 
the  legislature  for  terms  extending  up  to 
6  years. 

APPROVED    BY    BARE    MAJORITY 

With  the  exception  of  the  land  and  the 
Water  Resources  Authorities,  which  are  older, 
each  of  these  agencies  has  been  set  up  In 
recent  months  by  a  bare  majority  of  the 
legislature  technically  In  control. 

First,  and  among  the  best  known.  Is  the 
Water  Resources  Authority,  Irreslstably 
drawing  every  Important  "water,  irrigation, 
electric,  heat,  light,  power,  or  equipment 
works"  on  th;  Island  Into  Its  expanding 
dominion.  This  Authority  recently  took 
over  the  Mayaguez  Light  &  Power  Co.  and 
the  efficiently  managed  Puerto  Rican  Rail- 
way, Light  &  Power  Co.  The  latter  organi- 
zation was  especially  well  known  for  a  long 
period  of  good  public  service.  Restricted  by 
law  and  the  orders  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission to  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit,  it 
always  operated  even  Its  small  streetcar  line, 
something  of  a  traffic  nuisance  In  peacetime, 
but  a  blessing  In  war.  on  a  regular  5-cent  fare 
bafis. 

The  director  of  the  Water  Resources  Au- 
thority. Antonio  Lucchettl.  recently  sought 
a  J6.000.000  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion loan  in  the  United  States  for  "refinanc- 
ing extension  lines,  and  other  purposes." 
Also,  though  by  no  means  Incidentally,  this 
costly  corporation  Is  on  record  for  obtaining 
a  $500,000  Insular  Treasury  allotment  earlier 
this  year. 

As  In  most  cases  Involving  enormous  ex- 
penditures. Authority  directors  themselves 
have  not  remained  unfavored.  When  the 
Water  Resources  Authority  operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  Insular  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  the  Utilization  of  Water  Resources. 
Lucchettl  was  paid  $9,000  yearly.  After  the 
agency  Joined  ranks  with  the  authoritarian 
seven,  Lucchettl's  salary  skjTocketed  to  $15.- 
000,  or  $5,000  more  than  Sumner  Welles 
rtceives  for  being  Under  Secretary  cf  State, 
and  $5,000  more  than  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is 
paid  for  heading  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation, 

Nationally,  this  director's  salary  Is  equal  to 
that  of  Vice  President  Henrt  A.  Wallace,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Cordell  Hull,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Cabinet  members. 

It  Is  exactly  such  unbridled  expenditures 
of  public  funds  that  has  gained  for  Puerto 
Rico — which  can  ill  afford  it — the  reputation 
of  maintaining  the  most  spendthrift  Gov- 
ernment cf  all  the  States  and  Territorial 
possessions. 

THE  LAND   AtTTHORrrT 

Second,  the  land  authority,  with  a  muHl- 
mUlion-doUar  apprcpriation,  Is  busily  chop- 
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ping  up  the  big  sugar  estates  of  the  island. 
Its  actions  are  based  on  provisions  of  the 
organic  act,  and  the  600  acre  law,  and  ap- 
pear sincerely  calculated  to  help  the  Indigent 
farmer  support  himself  by  selling  him  the 
necessary  property  for  what  amounts  to  a 

fee. 

Yet.  however  efficiently  Jose  Accsta  Verlarde 
may  manage  this  authority,  there  remains 
the  ever-present  danger  that  the  expensive 
experiment  may  backfire  and  ruin  the  local 
sugar  industry,  which  has  done  nu d.  to 
build  up  the  Island,  and  which  i.  Pjrto 
Rico's  bread  and  butter. 

While  the  war  has  Increased  the  Island's 
need  for  greater  self-sufficiency,  geographical 
circumstances  and  an  unproportlonately 
large  population  have  made  sugar  of  high 
value  as  a  cash  crop  and  both  Imperative 
and  practical  for  the  Puerto  Rican  economy. 
It  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  raise  locally 
all  or  nearly  all  the  food  necessary  for  the 
island,  and  the  high  cash  value  crops  provide 
a  purchasing  lever  to  import  necessities. 

The  island's  limited  area,  about  3.435 
square  miles,  sometimes  called  a  strong 
point  In  favor  of  the  Land  Authority  pro- 
gram. Is  offset  by  the  dense  jjopulation. 
With  approximately  540  people  to  the  square 
mile,  there  Isn't  enough  arable  farming  land 
on  the  entire  Island  to  offer  every  farmer 
so  small  a  plot  as  5  acres. 

Gov.  Rexford  G  Tugwell  has  been  quoted 
as  estimating  the  total  cost  of  the  land 
experiment  program  at  $175,000,000  or 
close  to  two-thirds  Puerto  Rico's  entire  prop- 
erty evaluation.  This  great  price,  weighed 
against  the  possibility  of  failure,  does  not 
leave  an  optimistic  outlook,  either  for  the 
time  being  or  after  the  war. 

Mexico  started  land  division  Iwick  In  the 
1920's,  only  to  find  the  policy,  if  Ideal  in 
theory.  Impractical  in  application.  She  is 
now  attempting  to  place  her  farming  com- 
munities in  large-scale  operation  so  as  to 
cooperate  with  the  war  effort,  and  increase 
income. 

With  typical  authoritarian,  but  illogical 
inconsistency,  the  Land  Authority  director 
receives  $8,000  salary,  while  the  head  of 
the  Insular  Department  of  Agriculture  is  paid 
$6,000. 

CONTROL  OF   ALL  COMMUNICATIONS 

Third  is  the  Communications  Authority, 
which  was  set  up  latt  May  to  give  the  insular 
government  power  to  control  all  communl- 
catlono  "'n,  to,  and  from  the  island,"  in- 
cluding telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  cable,  and 
all  connecting  systems  and  plants,  "without 
limitation." 

The  Insular  Telegraph,  now  transferred  to 
the  communications  authority,  gives  the  Au- 
thority a  bad  starting  point.  For  v.ith  its 
greatly  abused  privilege  of  free  service  to  the 
Government  it  has  operated  at  an  average 
annual  deficit  of  over  $67,000  for  the  last  10 
years. 

Notorious  for  inefficiency  and  poor  man- 
agement, it  is  not  possible  to  send  a  message 
at  night  b-^cause  the  telegraph  doesn't  oper- 
ate after  10  p.  m.  Individuals  have  been 
known  to  send  messages  to  distant  Island 
points  arranging  for  business  appointments, 
only  to  arrive  ahead  of  the  telegram. 

The  Forto  Rico  Telephone  Co.  appears  to 
be  next  on  the  expropr  atlon  list,  and  notice 
has  already  been  served  that  It  may  be  taken 
over  in  the  future.  This  company,  whose 
operating  problems  have  been  greatly  com- 
plicated by  bilingual i.'-m  and  the  vast  Influx 
of  war  worker-  =  : v^rtheless  continuing 
work  on  a  new  *irKi,(XK)  telephone  building 
in  Santurc^.  headquarters  for  a  modern  dial 
phone  system. 

Political  control  of  all  communications  is 
obviously  a  further  step  toward  interfering 
with  free  speech  and  a  free  press,  especially 
since  untampered  communications  here  in 
Piin-tn  pr.rr,  fnr  separnted  tmm  the  conti- 
lu'T.t.-    wii!  a'. ways  remain  a  v;i.w  lu-i  cssity. 


The  press  has  for  some  time  been  affected 
by  the  establishment  of  an  expensive  co- 
ordinator of  information's  office  at  La  Forta- 
leza.  This  unique  institution,  unknown  in 
other  States  or  Territories,  seeks  to  control 
the  circulation  of  all  Insular  government 
news 

Newsmen  visiting  governnKi.t  t  :!i.  <  -  ::. 
search  of  routine  news  are  now  frequently 
met  by  government  officials  who  fear  to  re- 
veal any  information  unless  it  comes 
"through  the  coordinator's  o£jce." 

"I'm  sorry  I  cant  give  you  any  news."  one 
offl        s  'I  have  been  warned  not  to.  and 

if  I  r!    -    I  !ri:.;ht  lose  my  Job  " 

F  :.  -;•>  ■:  ad  a  free  press  are  still  being 
cha,"  i  :.  nee  in  ...:her  parts  of  the  world,  if  not 
in  Puerto  Rico.  In  blood-stained  England. 
Winston  Churchill  has  proclaimed: 

"We  have  succeeded  in  preserving  our  free 
institutions  «  •  •  free  speech,  full  and 
active  parliamentary  government,  a  free 
press.  Wf  :.  .ve  done  that  under  conditions 
which  at  i :::;!>  were  more  strained  and  con- 
vulsive than  have  ever  beset  a  civUized  state." 
But  quite  the  opposite  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Governor  Tugwell  last  February  declared  to 
a  legislature  that  must  have  been  astonished 
to  hear  It: 

'Our  -y  teiTi  n- mocracy)  has  its  faults. 
Our  c.ii.s  :  r  a  iret  press  and  free  assembly 
open  us  to  abuses  which  sometimes  seem 
Intolerable,  almost  treasonable." 

Surely,  the  people  in  the  occupied  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  deprived  of  the  hallowed 
freedoms  of  a  free  press  and  free  speech, 
would  have  somethinp  t-  say  about  that,  if 
they  could  but  speak 

W'lT" TF    ^T<;    !-"■?  PURCHASE 

Potirth.  is  the  Transportation  Authority, 
with  a  million-doUar  appropriation  and 
power  to  expropriate,  without  limitation,  any 
and  all  systems  and  properties  connected  with 
transportation  service  in  the  island.  Nego- 
tiations to  the  extent  of  half  a  million  dol- 
lars are  now  going  on  for  assimilating  the 
White  Star  Bus  Line  of  San  Juan,  a  costly, 
but  more  or  less  "dead  horse  "  proposition. 
Certain  official  circles  have  expressed  doubt 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  spending  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  acquiring  the  dilap- 
idated White  Star  busses,  when  after  the  war, 
if  not  sooner,  serviceable  equipment  can  be 
secured  from  the  United  States— as  long  as 
the  Government  is  bound  to  go  into  the 
guagua  bufciness 

MASTER   PLAN    F\)R    Fl  LKT'J    RICO 

Fifth  is  the  expensive  planning,  urbaniz- 
ing, and  zoning  board,  whose  regulations  have 
been  declared  unconstitutional  in  part  by  the 
attorney  general.  This  board's  far-reaching 
functions  seek  to  control  building  and  the 
sale  or  change  of  land  use  in  Puerto  Rico. 
So  comprehensive  are  the  powers  of  this  board 
that  they  extend  to  the  minutest  details  of 
construction  of  all  types.  Part  of  the  law 
contains  provision  for  a  so-called  master  plan 
for  the  regimentation  of  Industry  and  life  in 
general,  and  also  a  connecting  6-year  finan- 
cial plan. 

Fines  and  Imprisonment  await  citizen  vio- 
lators of  the  planning-board  code.  In  seme 
cases  "each  and  every  day"  during  which  a 
violation  continues  "shall  be  deemed  a  sepa- 
rat3  offense." 

Called  the  c..>stliest  In  the  entire  nation, 
Puerto  R:'  >  p'..iT:r,lng  board  operates  with 
a  $100,000  £sc:il  budget;  also  something  of 
a  high  spot  In  big  finance,  the  board  chair- 
man receives  $8  000  yearly,  and  his  two 
assistants,  themselves  planning-board  Inno- 
vations, $6,000  yearly,  or  more  than  paid  most 
State  Governors 

DF\EU;FMrNr   la!;k.   deve:  .  PVENT  CO.    • 

6:xth.  trie  Dcveicpment  B..!ik,  hs  the  most 
p  ;e!:ii<i!'y  dan  per  jUs  and  the  l<jcal  point 
(:t  Hii  these  asbortfd  bureaus.  The  entire 
;:.!  n,>  of  the  inFUlar  government  may.  if 
desired,    be   deposited    l!i    tl..s   '•boi.iv    t  „„    ei.-.; 


ftl.  banks" — to  help,  as  iie  ifiw  states,  to 
the  "realization  of  the  complete  development 
of  the  human  and  economic  resources  of 
Puerto  Rico  by  engaging  in  the  general  bank- 
ing business." 

Although  being  prepared  for  action  with 
a  $500,000  legislative  appropriation,  debts  and 
obligations  of  the  bank  are  not  held  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Government,  in  ca^f  :  -.e  bank 
should  become  Insolvent. 

Preference  is  provided  for  the  Development 
Bank  to  syphon  off  its  golden  flood  Into  the 
Development  Company  seventh  member  of 
the  grand  power  combination. 

This  final  flabbergasting  agency  can  uae 
its  accumulated  funds  to  engage  in  any  kind 
of  enterprise  in  competition  with  private 
business  or  industry. 

Private  enterprise,  of  course,  is  helplessly 
obligated  to  pay  the  taxes  all  these  bureau- 
cratic Frankensteins  can  use  to  drive  this 
selfsame  pri\'ate  enterprise  to  economic 
ruination. 

The  Development  Company,  like  the  Water 
Resources  Authority,  the  Communications 
Authority,  and  the  Transportation  Author- 
ity, is  empowered  to  issue  and  sell  up  to 
$5,000,000  worth  of  bonds,  but,  like  a  prodigal 
parent,  the  Government  assumes  no  reipon- 
sibUlty  in  case  of  default. 

LACK    OF    CAPABLE    PERSONNEL 

One  of  the  biggest  weaknesses  in  all  these 
governmental  dreadnaughts  designed  to  regi- 
ment all  individuals  as  employees  of  a  gov- 
ernment-controlled and  owned  enterprise  Is 
a  lack  of  leadership. 

Governor  Tugwell  sensed  this  predicament 
last  February  when  he  declared: 

"•  •  •  It  is  tragic  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  so  ill  prepared  t  ;  t  these  re- 
sponsibilities. •  •  •  \v  :  •  proceed 
with  a  basically  undertrn  -  :  ,  r.nel  into 
a  future  in  no  way  adeq  .l   <       ;   a    ned." 

Even  so,  the  advice  of  exr::.-   :  :i  the 

past  often  h~r"  ::-htly  regarut^o.  Vvlifcu  the 
auditor,  wN  V  r.e  attorney  general,  la  no 
mere  political  puppet,  opposed  exorbitant 
expenditures  amounting  to  millions  of  dol- 
lars, his  recommendations  w  re  l;i -«(!:>  c:f-- 
regarded. 

"The  auditor  Is  nothing  but  b  p:  rifled 
bookkeeper,  anyway."  one  legislate  :  s.  d  the 
other  day.  "If  he  and  the  attc:  tv  i.:- :  « -al 
can't  agree   w  :h  our  ideologies,  the-.  d 

get  out:  -^  he  only  gentlemanly  t:  :  ,:  :  r 
them  to  do.' 

Another  high  apost'.e  ^f  ty,.refiurr-.j'T  i-,c- 
mltted  that  under  XI.'-  w  :  emcrppr.cv  :•  i;?.- 
been  possible  In  son  p  •-  t-  ca::  r  ilr^l 
of  properties  probab  v  ci  fSnj  :  i  i  :  *hin  in 
peacetime. 

"I  suppose  it  le  hypocrisy  of  a  ^  rt."  he 
said  cheerfully.  "But  then  it's  good 
hypocrisy. 

"Our  side  Is  the  right  s;  i^  he  added. 
"If  you  aren't  with  us,  you're  Hgaiiist  us,  and 
If  you're  against  us  you're  a  Judas  to  the 
noblest  catise  that  eve  r-.n  e  t    Puert    Rico." 


Rubbei   for  Farm   Operations 
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Taylor,  master  of  thf»  I  iJio  State 
Grange,  delivered  at  a  convention  of  the 
Tri-Siat?  SjTithefc  Asiociatioi,  at  Pen- 
dleton. Oreg..  on  September  4.  The  con- 
vention was  attended  by  severs  1  hundred 
fanners  of  Idaho.  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon. The  fld^'vpv';  is  entitled,  '  Synthetic 
Rubber  or  'A     t'  rish." 

There  bc.ng  uo  obj.^ction.  tlie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tqe  Record, 
as  follows: 


^.  mightily   concerned 
e  that  there  wUl  be 


De- 

1942,  said: 


this    fight 


T"ne  Granite  )  - 
over  getting  a  . 
rubber  for  essential  farm  tires  All  farm 
operations  have  been  centered  on  rubber 
and  the  possibility  there  will  b»  no  more 
rubber  for  civilian  use  has  prompted  the 
Grange  to  to  lead  the  fl^ht  to  *  ud  an  im- 
mediate answer  to  this  dilemma 

Working  on  that  line,  the  Grange  aided 
the  campaign  to  have  the  GiUe  ;:e  bill  (S. 
2600)  enacted,  which  bill  wculd  hiive  set  up  a 
separate  rubber  agency,  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  the  production  of  rjbber  from 
vheat  and  corn. 

Bearing  out  the  Importance  o'  the  need 
for  adequate  supplies  of  rubber.  I  on.  Joseph 
B  Eastman,  director  of  the  Of  Ice  of 
fen.ie  Transportation,  on  July  21 

"We  long  ago  passed  in  this  coiintry  clean 
out  of  the  horse  and  buggy  en  Into  the 
automotive  era,  and  our  econom  '  and  ways 
of  life  are  so  closely  linked  to  and  inter- 
woven with  the  riiber-bcrne.  gasoline  con- 
suming vehicles  that  the  resu  '.s  will  be 
calamitous  If  we  lose  their  service  In  any 
large  part  " 

The  necessity  for  putting  up 
•rose  from  the  fact  that  farn  tires  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  point  of  exhaustion. 
Congress  has  appropriated  »650 ,000,000  to 
sponsor  the  production  of  synth  "tic  rubber 
from  petroleum  That  was  mont  is  ago.  but 
to  date  the  whole  rubber  sUuatio  a  has  been 
one  of  internal  fights  among  those  supposed 
to  administer  the  act. 

Agriculture  was  entirely  left  out  of  the 
consideration  in  manufacturing  synthetic 
rubber.  The  oil  indu.stry  h'^?-  t:ie  strangle 
hold  en  the  $650  000,000  appropriated  to  take 
care  of  this  problem.  It  is  also  In  cresting  to 
rote  the  fact  that  the  committee  of  the 
"Petroleum  War  Council,"  appoln  ed  by  Sec- 
retary Ickes,  which  Is  the  adviso  t  body  on 
synthetic  rubber.  Is  composed  of  73  gentle- 
men, entirely  selected  from  th-  r^'  •  !eum  and 
gtLS  Industry.  Not  a  farmer  :  .-'"tentative 
of  the  farming  industry  w.v-.  on  this  com- 
mittee, and  farm  products  had  l?ss  than  a 
Chinaman's  chance  before  the  gro.ip 

Petroleum  was  to  be  the  material  U5ed  to 
produce  800  000  tens  cf  syntheti :  rubber  a 
year,  but  from  all  advices  avail  \ble.  there 
will  be  no  rubber  of  any  kind  lor  civilian 
use  before  late  1944  or  later. 

The  whole  rubber  situation  has  t)een  con- 
stantly in  the  papers,  on  the  air.  and  in  the 
malls.  Hearings,  committee  meeting;,  boards 
ar.d  commissions  have  fought,  struggled,  and 
produced   nothing 

The  situation  has  now  develo  )ed  to  the 
point  where  to  save  what  rubber 
our  tires  and  machinery,  it  will 
sary  to  ration  gasoline  in  order  t3  step  fur- 
ther use  of  the  rubber,  and  makn  it  last  as 
long  as  it  possibly  can 

The  slowing  down  of  farm  cp(  rations,  of 
business,  of  transportation,  due  1 3  a  lack  cf 
tires  promises  to  have  a  more  prof  3und  effect 
on  cur  possibility  of  winning  the  war.  than 
any  other  fact  could  have  This  v  nr  is  never 
gcmg  to  be  won  by  stepping  prcduction  or 
stepping  business  and  that  is  j  ist  exactly 
what  is  going  to  happen  if  the  ri:  ■5bcr  ^-.tiia- 
tion  13  not  solved  at  once. 

•  •  •  «  t 

The  cutragecus  bickerings,  ftgl  tings,  and 
c  "  -o^al  Incompetcnc?  displayed  at  Wash- 
L. ,,     a  over  this  prcblcm  axe   be  ,-snd  com- 
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13  now  en 
be   neces- 


prehcnslon.  Charges  that  the  whole  matter 
has  been  purposely  delayed  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  new  sources  of  rub- 
ber that  might  hurt  "trade."  when  the  war 
is  over,  are  widespread. 

That  with  a  dire  need  for  rubber  for  our 
farms,  for  bu."=lness,  for  transportation,  for 
our  Army  and  Navy  and  the  whole  war  effort, 
those  who  control  this  situation  should  be 
permitted  (yes,  permitted!  to  continue  to 
saixjtage  the  future  of  this  Nation,  is  a 
mcFt   amazing  condition. 

Congress,  sensing  the  Nation-wide  protest 
over  the  scandalous  manner  in  which  the 
rubber  question  has  been  handled,  and  in 
answer  to  a  united  demand  that  the  rubber 
mess  be  cleaned  up.  Introduced  the  Gillette 
bill  (3.  2600),  which  bill  passed  Congress 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  The  President 
vetoed  the  measure  and  appointed  a  special 
investigating  committee  of  three,  headed  by 
Barney  Baruch.  to  investigate  the  whole  rub- 
ber problem  and  report  to  him. 

Rubber  has  been  Investigated  by  Congress 
ever  since  Pearl  Hart)or.  The  Federal  rubber 
agency  surely  must  have  started  to  look  into 
the  matter  after  all  of  these  months  since 
Pearl  Harl>or  but  this  subject  is  to  be  still 
further  investigated. 

This  problem  is  of  more  than  rubt)er  In- 
terest to  the  three  States  represented  here 
today  The  question  as  to  whether  rubber 
shall  be  produced  alone  from  petroleum,  while 
vast  quantities  cf  wheat  and  corn  are  avail- 
able, and  in  fact  are  spoiling  right  now,  and 
which  can  be  used  to  produce  this  product, 
is  one  of  mighty  Importance  to  the  group 
gathered   here. 

The  Grange,  while  it  sponsored  this  meet- 
ing, knows  that  this  Is  not  a  Grange  prob- 
lem or  the  problem  of  any  one  or  group  or 
groups.  It  is  the  vital  problem  of  the  North- 
west at  this  moment.  It  Is  the  supreme 
problem  before  the  Nation,  for  without  trans- 
portation, our  whole  war  effort  falls. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  farmer  can 
go  back  to  horses.  The  Ignorance  shown  by 
that  suggestion  Is  In  full  keeping  with  the 
handling  cf  the  whole  rubber  question. 

Horses  don't  grow  on  trees,  and  If  they 
did.  the  equipment  to  use  them  with  Is  not 
available.  The  horse  census  is  at  the  lowest 
point  in  numbers  in  many  decades. 

Branch  line  railroads  have  been  torn  up 
to  make  way  for  trucks  and  rubber  trans- 
portation. Vast  areas  of  our  Nation  are 
entirely  dependent  on  automotive  commimi- 
cations.  In  Idaho  one  third  of  all  towns  and 
communities  are  without  any  transportation 
whatsoever,   except   rubbcr-bome   vehicles. 

Accfpting  the  fact  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion whatsoever  as  to  the  need  of  tires  and 
rubber,  we  of  the  Northwest  are  faced  with 
the  second  angle  to  the  problem  in  finding 
a  market  for  some  of  our  burdensome  supply 
of  wheat 

The  President.  In  his  message  vetoing  S. 
2600.  raised  the  question  as  to  the  necessity 
of  conserving  our  wheat  and  corn  for  food 
purposes  instead  of  using  them  for  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol.  He  thus  puts  the  grain 
grower  on  the  defensive  in  his  attempt  to 
bring  atxDut  the  use  of  grain  in  the  produc- 
tion of  rubber 

Tlie  fear  of  hunger  now  grips  the  land. 
Meatle:a  days,  milkless  days,  bare  shelves  In 
grocery  stores,  and  shortage  of  vegetables, 
gives  his  question  of  need  of  grain  for  food, 
a  point  that  appeals  to  those  unacquainted 
to  the  grain  supply,  and  to  the  ability  of 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to  produce 
all  of  the  grain  needed  for  both  food  and 
rul:ber. 

One  of  the  facts  that  should  be  presented 
at  this  meeting  today  is  to  clearly  establ.sh 
the  truth  that  there  is  an  overwhelming  sur- 
plus of  wheat  which  is  going  to  rot  because 
of  no  storage,  and  also  because  there  is  no 
market  for  it.  The  facts  covering  the  present 
supply  of  wheat  should  be  made  the  matter 
of  widespread  publicity  to  offset  the  inmpli- 


catlon  of  possible  shortage  raised  by  the 
President.  Furthermore,  facts  and  figures  on 
acreage  in  wheat  now  and  the  acreage  that 
was  in  wheat  a  few  years  back  should  also 
be  published  to  show  that  there  are  unlimited 
possibilities  in  producing  more  wheat  if  that 
necessity  should  arise. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  new  uses  can  be  found  for  grain  and 
farm  products,  to  make  up  for  those  that  are 
now  shut  off  by  war,  such  as  rubber,  the 
common  sense  thing  to  do  would  be  to  im- 
mediately start  using  them  when  the  picture 
of  supplies  is  as  it  is. 

It  is  planned  to  use  petroleum  to  make 
synthetic  rubber  when  and  if  they  ever  do  it. 
Petroleum  is  now  being  most  severely  ra- 
tioned Millions  of  automobiles  are  Jacked 
up  because  there  is  no  gasoline  in  the  17 
Eastern  States, 

Petroleum  is  a  wasting  asset  while  wheat 
is  a  replaceable  product  that  has  demon- 
strated that  with  better  farming  methods  and 
soil  conservation  practices  it  can  expand  acre- 
age production  to  almost  unbelievable 
heights.  The  record  of  increased  yields  under 
the  new  machinery  and  conservation  methods 
proves  wheat  is  a  product  that  can  supply 
all  of  our  food  requirements,  the  need  for 
feed  p  irposes  and  chemurgy  besides. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Gillette  committee  gave  this  matter 
months  of  study.  Its  findings  and  conclu- 
sions were  embraced  in  S.  2600,  It  failed 
to  become  the  law.  and  it  is  necessary  for  the 
producers  of  grain  and  farm  products  to  fight 
as  never  before  to  bring  about  the  policy  em- 
braced in  this  committee's  findings. 

The  welfare  of  our  great  grain  industry 
depends  on  this.  The  welfare  of  all  farmers 
depends  on  sufficient  rubber  to  continue  to 
produce  to  win  the  war.  The  welfare  of  the 
boys  at  sea  and  in  the  far-flung  battlefields 
of  the  world  depends  upon  rubber. 

And  yet.  while  Rome  burns,  those  in  au- 
thority, months  after  Pearl  Harbor,  continue 
to  fiddle  away. 

This  gathering  can  do  a  great  good  by 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding  as  to 
real  facts.  To  remove  the  curse  that  now 
hangs  on  the  use  of  grain  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  rvibber.  To  Institute  united  action 
between  the  citizens  of  these  three  north- 
western States  to  develop  uses  for  one  of 
God's  greatest  gifts  to  man — wheat. 


Food  'A  ill  Win  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON   RlFl'S  C.  HOLMAN 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  24  < legislative  day 
of  Monday.  September  21).  1942 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  an  article  on  the  subject  of  the 
production,  processing,  and  distribution 
of  food,  which  is  so  vital  to  winning  the 
war.  The  article  is  by  Mr.  Robert  A,  Hud- 
son, a  citizen  of  my  State,  who  is  the 
best -qualified  person  I  know  to  speak  au- 
thoritatively on  the  subject  on  which  he 
writes.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Congress. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Hudson's  article  published  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  historians  claim  that  food,  not 
mechanized  equipment,  won  the  last  Wurld 
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War.  They  say  that  lack  of  food  cost  Ger- 
many the  war.  In  this  war  the  Germans 
are  not  making  the  same  mistake.  They  are 
majoring  in  mechanical  equipment,  but  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  heavily  of  man  power  and 
mechanized  equipment  to  secure  control  of 
food-producing  arees.  In  the  preliminary 
stages  before  the  war  their  diplomatic  corps 
under  the  direction  of  Von  Ribbentrop  very 
carefully  negotiated  treaties  with  various 
countries  having  certain  raw  material  and 
food  supplies.  When  thj  war  finally  started 
the  first  cotmtrles  overrun  were  the  food-pro- 
ducing countries. 

The  Germans  now  control  the  north  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  That  section  is 
really  the  principal  bread  basket  of  the  world. 
Practically  every  food  item  this  country  pro- 
duces has  been  transplanted  at  one  time  or 
other  from  that  territory.  The  portion  of 
Russia  occupied  by  the  Axis  Is  the  best  food 
producing  area  In  Russia.  Wheat  cf  the 
Ultraine  has  severa.  times  the  food  value  of 
cur  best  wheat.  The  Japanese,  controlling 
as  they  do  the  East  Indies  and  other  Pacific 
islands  and  adjacent  mainland,  control  the 
next  best  bread  basket.  In  other  words,  the 
Axis  continuing  to  control  the  present  occu- 
pied territories  have  sufficient  raw  material 
for  their  mechanized  plan  and  have  sufficient 
food-producing  areas  to  continue  the  war 
Indefinitely. 

Analyzing  our  situation  carefully  it  would 
seem  that  we  are  making  the  same  mistake 
Germany  made  in  the  last  war.  Speakers 
and  commentators  continually  say  that  large 
armies,  navies,  air  forces,  and  special  mech- 
anized equipment  will  win  the  war.  To  them 
food   supplies  seem  unimportant. 

For  illustration  let  us  look  at  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  the  Port- 
land trading  area  we  have  normally  a  popu- 
lation approximating  500,000.  Accepted  fig- 
ures allow  one  worker  out  of  every  four  of 
population,  therefore,  we  have  apprc.^lmately 
125,000  available  workers.  This,  of  course, 
includes  executives  and  professional  men  as 
well  as  skilled  and  common  labor  Stretch- 
ing this  area  larger  to  include  southern 
Washington  and  the  bulk  of  Oi-egon.  we  have 
approximately  1.000.000  population  or  250.000 
woikers  in  the  Portland  trade  area. 

The  shipyards  on  the  Columbia  River  work- 
ing full  capacity  will  require  from  100,000  to 
110.000  workers  alone 

Other  industries  in  the  area  described,  pro- 
ducing items  the  shipyards  require,  including 
aluminum  plants  and  airplane-parts  manu- 
facturers, will  require  another  20,000  workers. 
The  Pacific  Northwest  has  the  bulk  of  the 
timber  in  the  United  States.  Timber  must  be 
manufactured  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  pres- 
ent, I  am  unable  to  estimate  the  nimnber 
of  workers  required  in  this  area  in  the  lumber 
industry. 

The  Northwest  produces  from  30  percent 
to  40  percent  of  the  type  of  farm  praducts 
raised  on  the  Pacific  coast  required  by  the 
Government  in  this  emergency  and  lend- 
lease. 

We  also  are.  and  rightfully  so.  subject  to 
the  same  draft  quotas  as  other  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

The  above  is  a  rather  large  order  for 
manpower  for  this  section  to  absorb  and, 
frankly,  is  too  large  a  load;  therefore,  we 
cannot  do  a  satisfactory  Job  in  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  assignments.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  prevailing.  Shipyards,  to  attract  work- 
ers, are  paying  union  scales,  encouraging 
overtime,  changing  brackets,  giving  pre- 
miums for  certain  shifts,  in  fact  anything  to 
add  to  the  pay  check.  Some  IndtJStrles  are 
meeting  this  situation  with  the  commonly 
heard  remark,  "Well,  the  Government  will 
get  the  money  anyway,  why  not  pay  the 
workers." 

This  performance  might  be  all  richt  were 
It  not  fur    The   tact  that   it   is  atTec'ing    the 
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food  situation  seriously.  The  shortage  of 
food  production  this  year  in  the  Northwest 
was  at  least  80  percent  due  to  the  shortage 
of  workers  and  unless  something  is  done  im- 
mediately the  next  crop,  regardless  of  crop 
conditions,  will  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
quantity  produced  this  year. 

Some  packers  estimate  that  50  percent  of 
the  strawberry  acreage  has  been  plowed  un- 
der. Why?  The  average  grower  could  not 
secure  pickers  to  harvest  his  crop  the  past 
season  and  now  can't  secure  workers  to  culti- 
vate his  field  Ijecause  he  cannot  equal  the 
salaries  paid  by  the  shipyards  and  allied 
Industries:  therefore  he  plows  under  his 
vines  and  also  he.  himself,  goes  to  work  at 
the  shipyards;  explaining  that  he  saves  him- 
self the  grief  incident  to  production  and 
makes  more  money.  This  condition  is  pre- 
vailing not  only  in  the  Northwest  but  on  the 
entire  Pacific  coast  as  far  as  vegetable  and 
berry   farmers   are   concerned. 

The  tree-fruit  crop  faces  a  similar  situa- 
tion. Lack  of  proper  cultivating  due  to  loss 
of  workers  will  in  itself  cause  smaller  pro- 
duction and  in  another  year  with  this  year's 
pickers  naturally  working  in  other  indus- 
tries. har\-esting  v.-ill  be  that  much  more 
difficult  and  therefore  production  will  be  con- 
siderably below  this  year. 

A  survey  also  shows  tliat  dairy  herds  are 
being  eliminated.  Dairj-men.  unable  to  pay 
salaries  comparable  to  tlie  shipyards,  are 
losing  their  workers  and  therefore  selling 
their  herds  to  the  packers.  This  means  a 
drastic  reduction  in  our  milk  supplies  and 
also  eliminates  our  future  supply  of  neces- 
sary beef  because  it  takes  cows  to  produce 
beef. 

Yesterday  I  visited  the  Hudson  House 
which  is  a  Government  housing  project  for 
single  men  and  women  working  in  the  Kaiser 
yards  at  Vancouver.  The  dining  room  seats 
2.500  workers  per  meal.  9  meals  every  24 
hours.  This  project,  when  completed,  will 
house  and  feed  from  5.000  to  7.000  men.  The 
dining  room  superintendent  states  that  he  is 
having  trouble  securing  fcxxi  today  for  the 
present  requirements  and  therefore  cannot 
see  hew  he  can  secure  supplies  to  feed  double 
the  present  capacity.  A  fully  equipped  bak- 
ery stands  Idle  because  they  cannot  secure 
sugar.  This  type  of  project  should  have 
some  kind  of  food  priority  because  they  are 
feeding  war-industry  workers  only. 

The  natural  conclusion  in  this  situation 
would  be  that  these  conditions  would  at- 
tract other  workers  from  States  not  simi- 
larly affected.  It  Is  estimated  that  we  have 
Increased  our  population  about  150.000  in  the 
area  used  for  Illustration  This  means  an 
additional  37.500  workers  and  about  112.500 
who  do  not  work,  such  as  wives,  children,  etc. 
It  means  that  they  must  be  housed,  fed, 
clothed,  and  offered  some  type  of  amuse- 
ment. We  are  short  on  housing  (the  Gov- 
ernment is  adjusting  this  situation),  and 
have  not  increased  the  number  of  wholesale 
and  retail  stores  and  have  no  more  amuse- 
ment places.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
less.  The  establishments  we  have  are  un- 
able to  pay  salaries  comparable  to  the  war 
Industries  and  are  naturally  also  losing 
workers  in  the  draft;  consequently  the  stores 
are  badly  undermanned;  therefore  they  can- 
not take  care  of  the  additional  load  prop- 
erly, which  means  that  workers  attracted  by 
higher  wages,  etc..  will  go  back  to  where  they 
came  from  because  of  lack  of  food  and  other 
necessiiry  living  services. 

Suggestions  to  solve  this  problem  follow: 
Change  the  draft  slightly— 

A.  1,  2  or  3:  Men  with  present  age  and  de- 
pendency regulations  subject  to  military 
service. 

B.  1.  2.  or  3:  All  men  physically  unfit  for 
military  service,  ail  men  up  to  65  not  quali- 
fied for  A  and  C.  register  all  boys  14  to  18. 

C.  Executives,  superintendents,  and  de- 
partment managers.  These  men  should  be 
exempt  In   orcirr  *"  rr.ain'ain  OMr  industrial 


sjstLm  and  to  act  as  Instructors  Ic;r  ciaM  B 
men  and  bo3rs  and  to  train  women  for  men's 
positions 

Class  B  should  be  subject  to  the  same  draft 
regulations  as  class  A.  In  other  words.  If 
workers  are  needed  for  war  industries  or  for 
producing,  cultivating,  or  harvesting  crops. 
tlie  same  draft  regulations  used  for  military 
purposes  should  prevail.  This  would  mean 
that  each  community  In  tiie  United  States 
would  furnish  its  quota  regardless  of  where 
the  workers  were  needed  and  would  eliminate 
a  drain  on  any  one  locality  and  assure  suffi- 
cient workers  for  all  requirements. 

Speci.\l  Note  —We  find  that  Ixiys  14  to  18 
make  the  best  workers  for  picking  and  har- 
vesting crops.  They  might  miss  some  time 
at  school,  but  If  we  lose  this  war  they  will 
lose  still  more  and  might  condemn  us  se- 
verely. I  feel  in  future  years  they  will  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  did  their  part 
and  after  all  the  winning  of  this  war  means 
a  lot  to  them. 

I  might  also  add.  on  account  of  the  extreme 
shortage  in  food  production,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  has  a  difflctilt  task  be- 
fore them  to  stabl'ize  and  maintain  prices. 
This  system  properly  handled  would  assure 
proper  food  production  and  would  help  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  materially  with 
their  problem. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HO^L  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

NORTH  C.-.ROUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  24  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  September  21),  1942 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  there 
resides  in  Washington  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Harry  Daniels  who  comes 
from  North  Carolina.  From  time  to 
time  he  states  his  views  in  articles  ad- 
dressed to  the  Washington  press.  Re- 
cently he  wrote  an  article  entitled 
"Educate  for  Democracy."    I  have  found 

I   the  article  most  interesting,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

!   Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wiis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  fact  that  one  is  born  an  American 
is  (Who  can  say  otherwise)  a  great  blessing. 
but  being  born  an  American,  does  not  mean 
that  one  is  a  good  companion  for  the  gods. 
Anyone  Is  the  better  for  a  liberal  education. 
To  be  thoroughly  trained  and  taught  is  not 
only  to  earn  a  better  livelihood,  but  also  to 
make  better  use  of  freedom.  It  is  the  in- 
fluence of  education  together  with  the  tradi- 
tional influence  of  being  bom  an  American 
that  form  a  man  and  moid  him  into  a 
worthy  and  noble  being  to  become  a  demo- 
crat and  a  patriot.  Every  man  before  he 
is  anything  better,  is  Iwrn  first  a  member 
of  humanity.  Unless  man  is  to  be  kept  in 
the  dark,  and  thiS  is  utterly  impossible,  it 
Is  best,  since  all  men  are  born  equal,  that 
a  lltteral  education  be  denied  no  man.  It 
is  well  to  teach  man  to  drink  deeply  at  the 
fountain  of  learning  in  order  to  sober  his 
intoxicated  brain  from  the  influences  of  his 
crude  constitution  This  regards  nothing  as 
sacred  or  right,  except  that  which  satisfle* 
his  own  nature. 

The  1940  census  shows  that  nearly  3,000  - 
000  persons,   or  3  8  percent  cf   th"    *•  » 

population  36  years  of  ag«  or  over,  ii^^  "^i 
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8  s^    :     '.il'd    that    approximately 
persons,  or  9  9  percent  of  the  pcpult 
completed  only  frcm  1   to  4  ysars 
tng      This    means,    that   we    have 
fref'dcm    wisely,    as    slightly    cvt  - 
persons,   or    13  7   percent    cf    the 
have  attended  «chool  for  less  tha;i 

To  mstill  m   eviry  citizen   cf 
reliance   on    the   s'.udv  of    true 
the  only  means  by  which  he  can 
his  hopes  of  great  and  noble  llvi 
I  am  sure,  increiusc  his  Interest  ir 
ihf  world  In  which  he  lives.     W 
to  te.'.ch  the  majority  of  our  pec^); 
-.deal    more    than    merely    to    earn 
Thf-re  must  be  laws  in  our  Gov 
will  h?lp  people  with  low  income; 
genuine    liberal    education    so   aa 
tellectually    able   to  shoulder  the 
sporifibllltles    that    fall    upon    a 
An  untrained,  unthinking.  uncdu(^a 
zen    in    a    democracy    I?.    In    reah 
enemy  No.   1.     In  a  tctalltanan   s 
public  citizen   No     1      Without    i 
totalitarian    state    cannot    exist. 
norance.    a    democratic    state    ca 
for  long.     In  a  democracy. 
Ing  is   the  true  defense  of  the 
thinking    can    only    be    obtained 
liberal  education      A  man  who 
Ing  with  a  pick  and  shovel  shoulc 
a  liberal  education,  just  the  same 
collar    worker      Such    training,    i 
peace,  as  well  as  m  time  of  war 
Rian   the   first   line  of  defense  of 
We  Americans,   If  we  are  to  ever 
truly    free   people     must    be    dellv 
the  slavery  that   is  the  result  of 
education,  or  no  education  at  all. 
has  com©  In  which  we  must  open 
of   liberal   education    to   cveryone- 
for   the   well-to-do.   but  also   thos« 
financially  unable  to  pay  for  It. 
Is    to    become    fully    democratic, 
absriutely    necessary    for   each 
understand  that   the   noblest   f 
demorratlc    government    U    not    tc 
laws,  but  to  educate,  to  make  not 
schools.     A    democratic    governmei. 
lieve  me.  but   half  secure,  while 
freemen  with   votes   in   their  hanc^s 
without    a   liberal   education 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdau  S-ptcmtM:r  24.  1942 


Mr    PIERCE.     Mr.  Speaker, 
ter  of  farm  prices  as  related  to 
is  not  the  most  important  con.« 
Just  now.     The  President  clearl  • 
out   that    price   and   wage   sta 
alone  would  net  avert  the  danjje 
Cation.    There  us  also  the  quest 
vastly  increased  purchasing: 
lated  to  taxation.     With  abuncjant 
duction  as  our  aim,  manpov.o 
distributed  that  there  will  be  a 
for  farm  labor.    Tliese  are  rela 
ter?  which  must  be  considered. 

P.  <  rr.ust  be  so  adjusted 
farmer  can  pay  labor  a  f-.vr  \. 
rcceivme  a  fair  wa^e  for  h:n^.-t  . 
family  laborers.  It  is  doubiful 
it  is  possible  to  cover  th--;r  p  -:r.- 
ried  legislation,  enacted    .r.c:  : 
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Farm  producers  and  labor  in  our  section 
have  been  cooperative,  I  believe  that  la- 
bor which  is  close  to  farming  sections  will 
unders  ano  the  farm  situation.  They 
fuliy  realize  that  unorganized  farmers 
are  not  in  the  same  favorable  position 
for  collective  bargaining  as  are  organ- 
ized workers.  They  certainly  know  that, 
without  labor,  machinery,  or  assured 
prices,  the  farmer  has  no  m^ans  of  in- 
creasing his  income  within  the  price  ceil- 
ings by  better  management  or  by  in- 
creased efficiency.  Agriculture  and  in- 
dustry are  closely  related.  The  farm 
situation  is  still  critical  and  uncertain, 
while  labor  speakers  said  that  Labor  Day 
of  1942,  found  the  American  workingman 
in  the  most  favorable  position  he  has 
ever  occupied. 

Farm  wage  rates  were  50  percent  high- 
er in  Oregon  on  July  1.  this  year,  than 
on  the  same  date  in  1941.  and  more  than 
twice  as  high  as  the  average  from  1935  to 
1939.  There  was  no  proportional  ad- 
vance in  the  general  level  of  farm  prices, 
as  the  Oregon  farm  price  indexes  ad- 
vanced approximately  only  half  as  much 
for  the  comparable  periods. 

FAilM  PRICES  IN  GOVERNMENT  RELEASES 

Our  farmers  are  outside  the  general 
averages  upon  which  the  Price  Adminis- 
trator evidently  bases  his  statements.  I 
quote  ?  Government  release  of  Septem- 
ber 19,  1942: 

Price  Administrator  Henderson  said :  •"Prices 
received  by  farmers  increased  by  85  percent 
between  Augu.st  1939  and  August  1942.  while 
prices  paid  by  farmers  rose  only  22  percent." 

Mr  Wickard  said:  "It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Agriculture  Department  or  some  other 
Government  aeency  to  absorb  some  losses  to 
preserve  farm  produce  sales  and  maintain 
high   production  levels." 

Now.  here  is  one  Government  official 
saying  that  farmer  s  prices  had  increased 
by  85  percent  and  another  Government 
official,  in  the  same  paragraph  quoted  as 
saying  that,  if  the  ceilings  are  held,  there 
will  be  such  losses  that  some  Government 
agency  must  make  them  up  to  the  farmer. 
Which  high  Federal  official  is  speaking 
the  truth?  It  must  be  true  that  the 
O.  P.  A  head  was  generalizing  on  farm 
prices,  including  some  few  products  which 
had  advanced  rapidly.  It  is.  of  course, 
an  unfair  method  because  we  must  con- 
sider separate  products  and  sectional 
production  in  order  to  arrive  at  accurate 
statistical  conclusions.  Certain  farm 
products  have  gone  to  prices  which  per- 
mit ceilings  on  letail  prices,  others  have 
not. 

PRCDVCTS   EELOW    P.\BITT 

I  know  that  statistics  are  considered 
tiresome  but  wh^-n  there  is  so  much  at 
stake,  people  must  study  figures.  Since 
the  pubic  has  been  given  the  impression 
that  farm  prices  have  generally  reached 
parity,  I  desire  to  incorporate  in  my  re- 
marks this  brief  table  showing  how  far 
below  pj.rity  farm  cash  prices  on  certain 
commodities  were  as  of  August  15.  1942. 

Wheat.  39  cents  per  bushel  below 
parity.  | 

Corn.  14.2  cents  per  bushel  below 
parity. 

Oats.  ".8  cents  per  bushel  below  parity. 
Barley.   37.4    cents   per   bushel   below 
parity. 


Rye.  60  cents  per  bushel  below  parity. 

Beans.  67  cents  per  hundredweight  be- 
low parity. 

Cotton.  $4  10  per  bale  below  parity. 

The  amount  of  these  products  used 
for  domestic  human  consumption  alone 
is  so  great  that  if  the  farmers  were  to 
receive  actual  parity  on  these  eight  com- 
modities today  they  would  be  pa;d  $299.- 
100.000  more  than  they  are  receiving. 
These  figures  are  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  They  cannot  be 
controverted. 

FARM    PRICES   AND   FARM    WAGES 

On  farm  prices  in  relation  to  farm 
wages,  there  are  a  few  statistics  which 
should  be  studied  before  forming  any 
opinions  on  parity.  In  order  to  cut  the 
table  short  I  wish  to  confirm  general 
statements  previously  made  by  showing 
the  relation  of  prices  to  wage.s  in  the 
beginning  of  the  base  period  anti  during 
the  last  5  years. 


Index  of  farm  In  leT  of  farm 
prices       1    nape  rates 

1910 

96 
U8 
W 
UH 
96 
93 

sr. 

10.5 
122 
101 

f? 

1911 

'■'•6 

1912 

101 

1913 
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I'.iU 

101 

I'.tW  ...  . 

12.') 

I9;i9 

123 

1940 

12ti 

mi 

154 

July  1942 
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BREAD  PRICES 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  great 
spread  between  the  farmer's  price  and 
the  retailer's  price  which  the  O.  P.  A.  Ad- 
ministrator Insists  upon  calling  t  le  "farm 
price."  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  striking  graph  showing  the 
average  retail  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  at 
8.3  cents,  dividing  the  costs  as  follows: 

Cents 
Wheat    growers'    share    (a    pretty    thin 

slice) 1.  1 

Millers'  share 0.6 

Wheat  brokers"  share 0.  1 

Transportation  costs 0.3 

Bakers'  share 4.6 

Retailers'  share 1.  8 

Now.  Why  should  that  final  retail  price 
be  included  in  the  category  of  ris.ng  farm 
prices? 

Reliable  statistics  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  show  that  the  aver- 
age retail  price  of  bread  declines  very 
little  when  wheat  is  at  the  bottom.  Let 
me  cite  relative  wheat  and  bread  prices 
for  a  few  years: 


A  vprape  pric" 

paid  farmers 

for  wheat 


.\-erasre  price 
liread  per 

()OUDd 


SPREAD    BETWEEN    FARM    AND   STCRB 

There  should  also  be  shown  the  great 
spread  l)etwecn  farm  values  and  retail 
values  in  -n.  number  of  commodities  used 
by  every  housewife.  I  do  not  havf  a  table 
on  this  later  than  1940.    The  spread  is 


APPEXDIX  T«>  THE  rnxcPK^^SJOXAL  KXrORP 


A:ui;: 


now  greater,  but  let  me  cite  four  items  in 
1940: 


Dairy    products    (100 

poand?  milk) 

Krp.«  (1  do7.cn) 

.\pples  (1  ix)und) 

Leltuti;  (1  bou'i) 


Farm  value     Retail  value 


Crih 

147.0 

19.  I 

1.8 

3.1 


Ceuh 


390.0 

33.2 

6.2 

&4 


M    k:nt.    Vp   los.ses 

Someone  'vv.ll  quote  the  present-day 
prices  of  potatoes,  and  I  must  admit  that 

the  growers  are  get'inc  p^(.;i;  r:''"*  ■•  '''''^ 
ypsv.  but  they  are  ji;  l  !;:.:k;i;.  up  l-r 
I'i^'  '  .  ar's  losses,  Ihis  is  tr:-  ui  many 
farm  commoriint"^ 

The  farm  'i'or.>':ny  in  rtlrinnn  t(>  the 
national  f'C'r'-nn:y  nc'-i^s  ms-re  rureful 
study  than  il  l>  pu.v^ibl<:  '.■)  t.t:v-  m  such 
hasty  legislation.  Qui-  at^nculture  com- 
mittee hears  expert  tesiunoi.y  by  the 
hour.  It  is  difficnilt  to  compress  that 
into  a  brief  s'a:-ni'-n!  ;,nci  i;  !>  in:t>.s- 
sible  to  generalize  for  ail  crops  and  all 
sections,  for  all  weather  conditions,  and 
for  all  labor  conditions. 


Davee  Jones 


RFM.-XRKS 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF    MICinc.'.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday  Stp:cmber  24.  I  <i- 

M;.  LESINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  note 
that  there  is  pending  on  the  Private  Cal- 
endar of  the  House.  S.  1143,  for  the  relief 
of  Dayee  Jones.  It  is  designated  as  item 
816.  This  Senate  bill  is  similar  to  H.  R. 
4018  which  was  introduced  on  March  14, 
1941,  and  referrtd  to  the  Committee  on 
Invalid  Pensions  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man. The  committee  held  hearings  on 
this  bill  on  October  7.  1941,  and  the  case 
was  ordered  sent  to  the  field  for  investi- 
gation by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  commit t<"  further  considered  the 
bill  on  Apr:!  21  1P42.  and  laid  it  aside 
because  tlv  \\:ri'i'.v  ■vi'-  :,iv.-,i'-'i-"-'  ";  i> '•- 
sion  commLncmg  December  t:  li  40  and 
in  addition  thereto  she  has  t:  ■;•  ment 
u<  murance  benefits  in  the  amount  of 
Sn  i.iOu  ur.iirr  the  provision.-  of  Pnbl'r  law 
•  ihi^  Congress  app: 
i:<4!      1  have  b 


Widow   nev^ 


)-i( 


n  infciMn*'!,;  tiia:  'he 

app-!!''  >■■•''!'    iof    '•■^6 
Insurance  bnrfits  and  tlau  h*  r  pension 

has  b-n  di-cnn^nnad  b.  :an-   -f  her  re- 
mar:  la^-',     I  btluv,    that   :ti<:   House,  in 

aaa.iu  n  to  ti.t  intia-iiuiia-in  centaini'd  in 

^' :a  =  :.-   HfiKirt    1J73   and    lh.-u->-   lb  port 

ibri  bavc  the  b>'nftit  -l  ih  '  t.iCa-i 

-.'■d    m    Genrra!    Hin'-s"    reports. 

y  th-  rrpnrt  nf  March  19  which 

:(':  follows: 

Arnrr    te     b'41 

Hon,  John  Lestn"-ki, 

Chairman,  Committee  on 

InvaUd   Pevswn.'-, 

;/,'-:.,^t-  0'  Rrp^e:c-:*a:ives, 
irT^']!-(7r,  n,  D  C. 
Mv  nF\F.  Mr  L!a-:N--,K;  Further  reference 
Is  made  to  yuur  letter  ct  M  •.-!:'.  17,  1941,  re- 
questing a  report  on  H  1^  4:9  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  a  b;:i  I  r  ;i.e  relief  of 
Dayee  Jones,  which  prcvadcs; 


i;40(t    .'- 

as  'Kv 
esp<    : 
her>  :vi 


"That  Roy  (sic]  Vernon  Jone:?.  lieutenant. 
One    Hundred    and     Sixteenth    Observation 
Squadron.    National    Guard    of    the    United 
States,  who   was  killed   in   line   of   duty   In 
active   service   on   the   2l6t   day  of   October 
1940.  shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  appli- 
cation  for   and   to   have   been    granted   $10,- 
000  national   service  life   insurance,  and   to 
have    designated    his    wife.    Dayee    Jones,    as 
beucflciary   tliereof,   and    the    Administrator 
of   Veterans'   Affairs    is   auihonztd    ar.d    di- 
rected to  pay  the  beneficiary  o:'  such  Insur- 
ance   in    installments    as    pro\ided    in    the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1&40. 
Twere    Is    hereby    appropriated    out    of    any 
money  In  the  Trea.sury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, such  sum  as  Is  necessary  to  meet  the 
payments  herein  authorized:  Proiidfd,  That   i 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this   | 
act  in  excess  of  10  percent  ths?reGf  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  serrices  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding      Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall   be  deemed 
guilty  of   a  mi.=demearor   and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding   $1,000." 

The  records  of  the  War  Department  show 
that  Ray  Vernon  Jones,  lieutenant.  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Observation  Squad- 
ron. National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 
entered  active  service  on  September  16,  19'K). 
and  died  in  an  airplane  crash  October  21, 
1940.  near  Shelton,  Wash.,  while  serving  as 
an  observer  on  a  practice  flight  with  the 
One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Observation 
Squadron,  stationed  at  Gtr-j  Field.  Port 
Lewis,  Wash.  A  special  board  of  ofiBcers.  np- 
pointed  to  Investigate  his  deai.h,  found  that 
death  was  incurred  in  line  of  duty  and  not 
the  result  of  misconduct. 

Ray  V.  Jones  was  eligible  to  apply  for 
United  States  Government  life  Insurance  not 
in  excess  of  $10,000  from  September  16.  19-*0, 
until  October  8.  1940,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  World  War  Veterans'  Act.  1924,  as 
amended,  and  thereafter  until  the  time  of  his 
death  eligible  to  apply  for  national-service 
life  Insurance  not  in  excess  of  $10,000  under 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1940,  Public.  No.  801.  Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress,  approved  October  8, 
1940. 

The  records  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
do  not  contain  any  application  by  the  vete:-an 
for  either  type  of  insurance. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  veteran  Is  not 
shown  to  have  applied  for  national-service  life 
insurance,  application  for  which  must  be 
made  In  writing  under  the  terms  of  the  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  Act.  no  reason 
Is  perceived  which  would  justify  a  presunp- 
tlon  that  he  had  made  valid  application  for 
such  insurance  between  October  8,  1940,  imd 
his  death  on  October  21,  1940.  A  grant  of 
$10,000  to  his  widow,  Dayee  Jones,  as  provided 
by  the  bill,  would  establish  i.  precedent  for 
granting  $10,000  to  the  widows  of  other  vet- 
erans who  die  while  in  active  military  or 
naval  service  without  having  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  protect  their  de- 
pendents by  timely  application  for  Insurance 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Ber\flce 
Life  Insurance  Act. 

In   view   of    the   foregoing,    the   Veterans' 
Administration     is     unable     to     recommend 
favorable  consideration  of  the  bill. 
Very  truly  yours. 

A  ,=  '■■•',  •:'atoi-. 

M-a.cH   19,    1942. 
Hon.  John  Li'-:n  la 

Chairman,  Committee  on 
Invalid  Pensions, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
M    Di   T  MP   LESINSKI :  This  Is  with  further 
reference  lo  H  R.  4018,  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, "A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dayee  Jones," 


on  which  the  Veterans'  Administration  fur- 
nished you  a  report  under  date  of  April  16, 
1941. 

Your  committee  considered  this  biUl  at  a 
meeting  on  October  7,  1941,  at  which  I  was 
present  and  at  which  time  the  committee 
requested  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Investigate  the  allegations  of  Capt.  Ellsworth 
C.  French  and  the  other  officers  regarding 
the  availability  of  application  forms  and 
adequacy  of  Information  and  instructions 
with  the  view  to  ascertaining  whether  In- 
structions had  been  furnished  relative  to 
National  Service  life  insurance,  and  whether 
forms  for  making  application  were  available. 

The  records  of  the  War  Department  show 
that  Ray  Vernon  Jones,  Lieutenant,  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Obsenation  Squad- 
ron. National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 
entered  active  service  on  September  16,  1940. 
and  died  in  an  airplane  crash.  October  21. 
1940.  near  Shelton.  Wash.,  while  serving  as 
an  observer  on  a  practice  flight  with  the 
One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Observation 
Squadron,  stationed  at  Gray  Field.  Fort 
Lewis.  Wash.  A  special  board  of  officers, 
appointed  to  investigate  his  death,  found 
that  death  was  incurred  in  line  of  duty  and 
not  the  result  of  misconduct. 

The  records  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion do  not  contaUi  any  application  by  the 
veteran  for  United  States  Government  life 
(converted)  Insurance  or  National  Service 
life  Insurance. 

A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  facts  in  this 
case  as  developed  by  the  Investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  Veterans'  Adnanistratlon  fol- 
lows: 

When  the  organization  to  which  Lieutenant 
Jones  was  assigned  was  called  into  Federal 
service,  It  was  stationed  at  Felt*;  Field.  Spo- 
kan''  W;^?^,  Or:'-'  -xi-"':  1  t^r  r',.'  unit  was 
trar'^!' :-:-!■',;  •  P-  :■■•  \f\v:<  V.';i:,;;  The  report 
of  the  Investigation  establishes  very  conclu- 
sively that  there  were  available  forms  which 
could  have  been  used  by  this  officer  had  he 
desired  to  make  application  for  Instirance. 
For  example.  It  Is  shown  that  while  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Observation  Squad- 
ron was  stationed  at  Felts  Field  in  Spokane. 
Wash.,  during  the  period  from  September  16. 
1940  to  September  24  1940,  forms  upon  which 
application  for  United  States  Government  life 
Insurance  could  have  been  macl<  -.■','  :  ■  a:l- 
able  at  the  office  of  the  Amenc  •  i  ;  <  ■r.B 
In  Spokane  and  In  the  office  of  Mr  r  ;  '  led 
American  Veterans  of  th"  World  W;ir  m  Spo- 
kane and  at  Fort  George  Wright  In  the  same 
city. 

The  Investigator,  upon  contacting  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Red  Cross  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash.,  ascertained  that  th?  American 
Red  Cross  building  is  located  among  the  other 
buildings  in  the  thickly  settled  part  of  the 
fort.  It  Is  located  perhaps  one  city  block 
frcm  the  post  headquarters,  na  -  v  .  :  ler 
the  National  Service  Life  Insurn  «  A  a  was 
passed  on  October  8,  1940,  four  or  five  officers 
of  the  One  Hundred  anri  B  xternth  Observa- 
tion Squadron  contacteu  iln  n  j  rt  -<  utative  of 
the  American  Red  Cro;  -  .r.  h  •;  I  i  *  ..^  wav 
reference  to  obtainine 
In  order  thr-.-  .!a  v  i:  .j 
The  Red  C-  -r  re;  :rM 
that  tin-'C  hiic  :-,ir;'i,::  a,. 
supply  (■:  va-.i  a;;i' 
73l*a,  Ai  pliCii'H'a)  l-: 
nifa,"  la*  ;;  ■'•a!';-;  ;a'r  w 
n  '^kp  :;y\.''..-'iiii<  li  t'' 
rr'pr<'S*T.'.  a  iv  p  r .  \hf' 
Ilia*,  san^.e  po.'a.,  '^lutf^ 
officer.':  r,;;,raau--,ed  il"ai- 
sibiV  tha-  iipxa  riav  r.C'  ; 
!  ;  the  One  Ha-.c:n  d  < 
tion  Squadror. 
manner  of  mak 
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and  he  took  with  him  a  supply  of  VeN-  .  i-' 
Administration  Insurance  Forms  739u  n^d 
gave  them  to  anyone  asking  for  them. 


^\;iii 
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It  is  Interesting  to  study  the  a  titude  cf 
the  deceased  officer  toward  Insurance  mat- 
ters and  in  this  connection  attention  is 
Invited  to  the  mlonnatlon  develop*  d  in  ccn- 


nectinn    with    the    investigation. 


The    de- 


service 
d  to  be 
military 

,  I'M'-Htion 
H»>;ula- 
A.ii.y  for 


ceased  cfllcer,  before  entering  Fecle-  .1  service, 
had  been  employed  In  the  airp;.!:.'*  ndustry. 
At  one  time  he  carried  a  I  ''■  '  <  :>  .  of  life 
Insurance  with  the  Llnco;;.  N^:.,...  .  Life  In- 
surance  Co.  That  policy  had  no  disabil- 
ity provisions  but  it  specif.  :  covered 
aviation  risks,  fi^r  which  ar.  'x  :  ,  rcmium 
was  charged  and  paid  Wiihui  thr  space  of 
a  p>enod  of  27  months,  the  decrssed  per- 
mitted that  policy  to  lapse  ■  Ifferent 
occasions  The  final  date  ot  ..t;.—  .vas  July 
24.  1940.  for  failure  to  pay  the  premium  due 
June  24.  1940  Although  the  insured  re 
celvxl  several  notices  of  lapse,  he  failed  to 
inak'>  an  effort  to  reinstate  his  Insurance 
and  no  benefits  were  payable  thereunder  at 
the  time  of  his  death 

While  the  insured  was  emplny*1  bv  the 
Northwest  Air  lines,  he  wa.s  Issu  !  >  ^'.  000 
policy  of  term  Insurance  which  ^  -..-.,  con- 
tained a  provision  permitting  hm  to  carry 
such  Insurance  e^en  after  he  left  •  .  Tr.ploy 
of  the  company,  if  he  so  desirf'!  }'.■•  was 
With  the  Northwest  Air  Wnc-  :-  :;■  M,v  17. 
1940.    to    Septeml>er    16.    194i.      ^  :    i    not 

apply  for  this  Insurance  until  Ju'  i  ^ "-  1940 
After  leaving  the  Northwest  Air  .,:,e-^,  the 
late  officer  made  no  effort  to  con  mue  this 
Insurance  The  policy  lapsed,  therefore, 
shortly  prior  to  his  death. 

After   the   enactment   on   October    8.    1940. 
of   the   National   Service   life   In.'Xifnnce   Act. 
Form    350.    application    f   - 
life  insurance  was  printeu  .    . 

executed  by  thov  :ri-:r. h^-  :  ■ 
and  naval  forces  de;.:.;.^-  :^,  i:..ijci 
for  National  Service  life  Insuranv 
tions  were  issued  to  the  men  in  thf 
the  purpose  of  informing  them  of  tl  e  manner 
In  which  application  could  be  mi  de.  The 
following  Is  quoted  from  par.igraph  10  of 
Army  Regulations  600-100: 

■■(2i  Form  739,  United  States  Veterans" 
Bureau,  should  be  used,  but  any  ftatement 
m  writing  sufficient  to  identify  the  applicant 
and  the  amount  and  kind  of  Insuance  will 
be  accepted." 

It  ha.s  not  been  established  that  this  par- 
ticular regulation  was  ever  broug^  t  directly 
to  the  attention  cf  the  late  officer  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  many  other  members 
of  the  armed  forces  made  application  on  the 
lorms  provided  for  United  States  Government 
life  (converted)  insurance  before  I  he  print- 
ing of  Form  350.  This  officer  cc  ild  easily 
have  obtained  a  copy  of  Form  739a  md  could 
on  that  form  have  applied  either  i?T  United 
States  Government  life  (convene  1i  Insvir- 
ance  of  National  Service   Hfp   In^u  ance 

A  letter  was  written  to  H  :  H  vrT.  Bont. 
under  date  of  December  3C  lj\:.  ataining 
Information  of  the  widow's  entit  ement  to 
Insurance  benefits  under  the  pro  visions  cf 
Public.  No.  360.  Seventy-.«eventh  Conere.ss. 
approved  December  20,  li>4:  St-  J-  :  B'  n  ; 
had  expressed  an  Interesi  :. 
widow,  and  in  the  letter  addressftl  to  him 
detailed  information  was  furriJ^hed  regard- 
ing the  evidence  required  of  the  widow  In 
order  to  e^tabli^h  her  entitlement  to  insur- 
ance benefits  In  the  amount  of  $5  000  as 
provided    by   Ptibllc    N       T'l.; 

Dayee  Grazia  Jone-  .v  k  .  .v>;  i;  ,  .f 
alon  in  the  amount  ■  :  <22  i^r  ::  ,ti.  com- 
mencing Decemljer  fi  .  '4  -  ii  .:  remar- 
ried widow  of  L-  F  .  \:!.  :  J  i  •  Th:s 
pension  was  inci-t'...-.<"(;  -  ^  f.'o  a  :; .  r.-h  ef- 
fective December  19  '.'4;  i;:ii:.'-  ;;.->  provi- 
sions of  Public  No  3.=>H  Sr>.f>;-v-<f,  r::.-^.  Con- 
gress, approved  Deceii.r-^r   [>    1l44: 

In  conclusion,  vou    irs-    ..-f   rn.pi 
Investigation   developed    i.o   lacs   y ;a 


the  opinion  cf  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
would  Justify  any  change  in  our  recommen- 
dation of  April  16.  1941.  that  H.  R.  4018  be 
not  favorably  considered  by  your  committee. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Frank  T  Hines.  Administrator. 


(77th  Cong  .  2d  sess.  H  Rept.  No  2400;  Dayee 
Jones;  September  3    1942.  committed  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  and  ordered 
to  be  printed;  Mr.  Coftki:  of  Washington, 
from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  submitted 
the  following  report  to  accompany  S   11431 
The  Committee  on  Claims,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  bill  (S   1143)  for  the  relief  of  Dayee 
Jones,    having   considered    the    same,    report 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and 
recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  facts  will  be  found  fully  set  forth  in 
Senate  Report  No.  1273.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  second  session,  which  is  appended 
hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

Your  committee  concur  In  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Senate. 

|S    Rept.  No.  1273.  77th  Cong,  2d  sess  | 

This  bill  provides  that  Roy  Vernon  Jones, 
lieutenant.  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Ob- 
servation Squadron.  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  killed  in  line  of  duty 
in  active  service  on  October  21.  1940,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  made  application  for  and 
to  have  l)een  granted  IIO.OOO  national  service 
life  insurance,  and  to  have  designated  his 
wife,  Da)ee  Jones,  as  beneficiary  thereof,  and 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay  the  beneficiary  of 
such  insurance  in  installments  as  provided  in 
the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1940. 

The  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1940  provides  for  the  granting  of  Insur- 
ance, to  the  limit  of  $10,000.  upon  applica- 
tion in  writing  and  payment  of  premiums 
and  without  medical  examination  to  persons 
who  are  commissioned  and  after  October  8. 
1940.  ordered  into  the  active  service  and  to 
those  persons  who  are  examined,  accepted, 
and  enrolled  in  the  active  service  subsequent 
to  October  8.  1940.  provided  the  application 
Is  submitted  while  the  applicant  Is  In  the 
active  service  and  within  120  days  after 
entrance  Into  such  service. 

Lt  Roy  Vernon  Jones  was  appointed  first 
lieutenant.  Air  Corps,  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  March  7,  1940.  which  he  ac- 
cepted March  30.  1940.  He  was  inducted 
Into  the  active  Federal  service  September  16, 
1940.  and  was  In  the  active  Federal  service 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
October  21.  1940.  near  Shelton,  Wash  ,  as 
the  result  of  an  airplane  crash. 

Lieutenant  Jones  was  assigned  to  the  116th 
Observation  Squadron,  Washington  National 
Guard,  and  that  organization  was  inducted 
into  the  Federal  service  on  September  15,  1940. 
at  Felts  Field,  Spokane,  Wash.  About  ten 
days  later  the  organization  was  moved  to  Gray 
Field,  Fort  Lewis.  Wash. 

From  the  time  this  organization  was  In- 
ducted Into  the  service  and  until  the  death 
of  Lieutenant  Jones.  October  21,  1940.  there 
were  no  facilities  at  that  military  station, 
and  no  blank  form.s  available  for  the  officers 
and  enlisted  men  to  make  application  for 
national  service  life  insurance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  of  this  organization 
had  expressed  a  desire  for  and  had  attempted 
to  secure  the  Insurance  blanks. 

The  following  letter  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, dated  September  26,  1941.  together 
with  the  enclosures  thereto,  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances as  to  why  Lieutenant  Jones  did 
not  apply  In  writing  for  insurance  prior  to 
bis  deatb: 


Wah  Dep.^rtme  jt. 
Washington,  September  2C,  1941. 
Hen    Robert  R   Reynolds. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Militaiy  Affairs, 
United  States  Senate. 

De.\r  Senator  Reynolds:  Receipt  Is  ac- 
knowledged cf  your  letter  of  September  5, 
1941,  in  connection  with  S.  1143.  for  the  re- 
lief of  Dayee  Jones. 

There  is  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  statement  cf 
Capt.  Ellsworth  C.  French,  who  was  adjutant 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Observa- 
tion Squadron,  Washington  National  Guard, 
together  with  copies  of  enclosures  thereto, 
from  which  it  appears  that  on  the  day  prior 
to  Induction,  at  a  meeting  of  all  orBcers  In- 
ducted. It  was  explained  that  guardsmen  In- 
ducted would  be  entitled  to  Government 
liifitirance.  However,  correspondenc<?  received 
from  the  commanding  officer.  One  Hundred 
and  Sixteenth  Observation  Squadron.  Gray 
Field,  Fort  Lewis,  August  27.  1941,  states  that 
there  were  no  facilities  at  that  station,  and 
no  blank  forms  available  for  the  oBlcers  and 
enlisted  men  of  that  organization  to  make 
application  for  Federal  life  Insurance  between 
September  16  and  October  21,  1940.  It  also 
appears  that  Lieutenant  Jones  attempted  to 
secure  Federal  life  Insurance  prior  to  his 
death,  but  failed,  due  to  this  lack  of  facilities 
and  forms. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated  above,  which 
did  not  come  to  the  War  Department's  at- 
tention until  a  time  subsequent  tc  the  ren- 
dition of  Its  report  on  S.  1143,  the  Depart- 
ment desires  to  cancel  that  noncommittal 
report.  It  believes  that  this  case  has  excep- 
tional circumstances  which  would  justify  fa- 
vorable action  thereon  and,  therefore,  inter- 
poses no  objection  to  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  Into  law. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  L   Stimson. 

Secretary  of    War. 

(Statement  by  Captain  French  follows: ) 

During  the  first  5  months  of  active  duty 
military  service  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Six- 
teenth Observation  Squadron  (Washington 
National  Guard)  my  duties  were  those  of 
adjutant. 

The  organization  was  Inducted  Into  Fed- 
eral service  on  September  15.  1940.  at  Felts 
Field.  Spokane,  Wash.,  where,  on  the  day 
prior  to  induction  at  a  meeting  of  all  offi- 
cers inducted.  It  was  explained  that  guards- 
men Inducted  would  be  entitled  to  Govern- 
ment Insurance. 

On  arrival  at  Gray  Field.  Port  Lewis.  Wash., 
about  10  days  later,  meetings  of  officers  were 
held,  and  are  now  being  held,  each  morning. 

Government  insurance  was  again  discussed 
almost  Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the 
organization  at  Fort  Lewis,  and,  as  adjutant, 
I  was  directed  to  secure  the  necessary  In- 
formation and  forms  for  securing  the  Insur- 
ance. 

As  a  first  step  In  carrying  out  these  orders 
I  asked  of  each  officer  whether  he  desired 
to  take  out  the  insurance,  and  First  Lt.  Ray 
V  Jones  and  Second  Lt.  George  Nelson  (de- 
ceased) were  among  those  who  declared  that 
they  did  desire  the  Insurance. 

A  few  officers  in  the  command  questioned 
whether  they  could  take  cut  the  insurance, 
stating  that  they  had  secured  Veterans'  Bu- 
reau war  risk  Insurance  as  members  of  World 
War  No.  1,  while  Junior  officers  stated  that 
they  had  taken  out  the  same  insurance 
while  they  were  cadets  at  the  Air  Corps  train- 
ing center,  Randolph  Field.  Tex. 

At  later  officers'  meetings  Lieutenants  Jones 
and  Nelson,  who  were  both  married,  were 
among  the  officers  making  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  iusiirance  forms  had  been 
secured. 

In  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Jones  it  Is  dis- 
tinctly recalled  that  he  twice  called  at  my 
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desk  to  ask  whether  the  forms  had  been 
secured.  In  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Nelson 
It  is  recalled  that  while  on  a  cross-country 
flight  to  Spokane.  Wash.,  he  also  asked  about 
the  forms,  remarking  In  a  Jokiiig  manner 
that:  "You  know,  I  weis  Jtist  married  a  ccuple 
of  months  ago." 

There  was  no  doubt  In  n:v  n-.iic',  Ht  :■.  y 
time  but  what  both  Lieutenants  Jones  and 
Nelson  were  anxious  to  execute  their  Insur- 
ance forms. 

However.  It  was  physically  Impossible  for 
either  of  these  officers  to  execute  the  Insur- 
ance forms,  which  I  was  unable  to  secure 
until  after  their  deaths  en  October  21.  1940. 
Requests  for  forms  at  Fcrt  Lrw:-;  headquar- 
ters and  the  Port  Lewis  chaptt  •-  i-.'.  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cress  always  met  with  the  '\plana- 
tion  that  heavy  demand  had  caused  an  acute 
shortage. 

This  explanation  CHU-en  rr.'   c^r.  Or-    ber  JP 
1940,  3  days  prior  to  th^  civaih  >  t  L!>  ..Tenants 
Jones  and' Nelson,  t"  \\'  •>  :';%  n-rsrT'.al  f:-iend, 
Mr.  Pueker.  for  advirc  sN  ••  C-ov*  r!;:n''r:t  in- 
surance.     (See  attached  tr\ie  lupy  of  letter.) 

Paragraph  5  of  a  p»  ^'  '  ci  attached  (true 
copy)  letter  from  Mr  H  I  McCoy.  Director 
of  Insurance.  VeTe-hi,^-  AdministratlcR, 
Washington,  states .  that  forms  for  the  na- 
tional service  life  ln.<^rance  are  not  yet 
available,  and  this  leMrr  to  me  was  written 
on  November  27.  mj;"  .  r  ah-ut  a  month 
after  Lieutenants  J  :  -  ^:  <:  N'  '^  n  met  their 
deaths. 

In  the  same  parssraph  M-  M  ('  -.  p*  ~  I: 
Is  requested  that  Xr-pi. ■.:.<■  .^  i:r:  ,:i:^-::.- ; 
Form  739a  be  used  ■'  T'.n-  i-  :r.e  !  ynw:.:'.:. 
I  repeatedly  atterrr't-d  to  m>.','-p  '•.-■\r  was 
unable  to  secure  ir.t.!  i.t-.r  L;euu  r.ants 
Jones  and  Nelson  tr^*  ''■■*' r  d(  ,.ths. 
E: :  .'-■woRTit  ('    P'ri-'Nth. 

r,;;;  •  ."'    .t"  Corps. 


Vftfe-^N'.s'  Ar:vn>iiiiTaAiioN, 
,'.  ;   '.I'i  .;.  ri.  Sovember  27,  1940. 
Capt.  Eu.sv>i:  •■■::  H  c:    Fren!!! 

Unitcr   -:    ■■  -    !'  ■  ■      /;•  •■  ^- 

^■l,u'-.  ■■,.   C";.-    //;.■:;]:,  (;    ii  ■  d 

.i.j'r''.:'i  0;is*'- :i;:i- '.  >  ^aadron, 
C'-cy  fifld.Fo-:  :,<■!. ■■I,-'   U^osh. 

Mv  Dear  Cai'iain  Fkj-nh  Fi^^i';.  e  is 
made  to  your  If:.:-  cf  N' •'.  eir;;'('.-  18  1940. 
requesting  furihrr  ::.ljr;:...-i  u  c  :.  t  :-;ang 
the  procedure  U>  1  ;  w  •*:.»:-  .;;.:..:-  for 
national  service  life  uifeu;:.:  it 

The  National  Sprv:ce  L  ;►  i;;-;;-;t:,r.-  Act  of 
1940  which  was  approvici  Oc:.  ;x-r  H  UHC  y.  - 
Tides  for  the  granting  cf  ir.  uiiti.c-  ;  r  :h>jie 
persons  who  were  In  t::r  Bct.ve  n.:.;iHry  or 
naval  servic-  ■  '  -l..  f;.:'.  ;  ^■  c.  -  i  n  ^v.:.-  date 
and  to  thwsp  piTs^^is  wh,,  ';jt-.  q'.-c.' o"  en- 
tered or  reeijte.'-C'd   tl.e   Hcti'.e  st::'>  :c; 

Those  perMM:,^  'xiir  wt  ; '"■  ;:;  t',c  a.. '."c  serv- 
ice on  October  8  1940,  w:'.!  be  c .::.:- d  :.a- 
tlonal  -.prvl-T  ]]'.i'  ';.-';r:i:trp  pr  v;d--d  cp-iK.'.i- 
tion  1-  !-:-ui-  v.-:r.;:i  120  d-v-  thfr.  al:«'r  a:'  ' 
While  the  appi.cant  1-  m  \t"  i-cwe  scrvict^ 
upon  payment  of  pren.;u:-n.'^  a:,.;  «  v:c,fnce  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Administrator  uf  Veterans' 
Affairs  showing  the  applicant  to  be  in  good 
health  at  the  time  of  application. 

Although  I  did  not  find  the  names  of  the 
officers  whose  applications  had  been  returned, 
It  Is  assumed  that  the  applications  were  re- 
turned for  the  report  of  physical  examina- 
tions. T!  o  phvsiral  examinations  may  be 
made  by  any  ccmmissloned  medical  officer 
who  Is  also  on  act: .  e  dutv  with  the  branch  of 
s^r^ice  to  which   the  applicant  Is  attached. 

The  new  Insurance  forms  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  national  service  life  insurance 
are  not  yet  r.vatlable  for  distribution.  It  is 
requested  'ha*  V'^tfcts  Administration 
Form  739^1  be  r.^  d  !":.'-•  b.eadinK  of  the 
applica':  :i  .^hcald  be  am'-'T.ricd  '>-^  :'~'Hd  ■Na- 
tional Ecrvico  life  in.'^i;:ar.Cf  '  B::ri  qtit 'tioiis 
12.  14,  and  16  and  the  !e:e-r-,  -^s  t     ;    vntent 


of  premiums  for  total -disability  Insurance 
In  questions  18a  and  18b  should  be  deleted. 
National  service  life  Insurance  will  be 
granted  upon  application  in  VTiting  and 
pri.ympnt  of  premiums  anrl  withotit  medical 
t  x.i:t:. nation  to  per^^i  :.?  v  t,  ;  are  ci,  mmissloned 
hiid  after  October  8  im:^  ^  -dr-'d  ::-;tr  thr  ar- 
t;ve  service  and  to  t!::>c  p^  -'■  •  ■-  •;  y.<-<  ht  ex- 
amined, accepted,  e:.d  p:— -l.rd  :-.  :''f  active 
service  subsequent  •■  ',■•!>:  8  ::<^0.  pro- 
vided the  application  is  submitted  while  the 
applicant  1.''  ;n  the  active  service  and  within 
120  days  af-tr  t  i.t:a:.ce  Into  such  service.  To 
be  eligible  uny  perscu  must  be  serving  under 
orders  to  active  duty  for  a  period  of  more 
than  30  days. 

Very  truly  yours. 

H.  L.  McCoT. 

Director  of  Insurance. 
True  copy: 
[seal]  Ellsworth  C.  French, 

Captain,  Air  Corps. 


KEADCVAEILF-S.  0N£  HlNOREE  AND 

Sixteenth  Observation  Squadron. 

F—f  L'-r^.  Wash..  October  18,  1940. 
M:      Fkf::.    r  ;,'t,KFR 

Adjutant,  i>:atc  Department,  American 
Legion.   Seattle.    Wash. 

T"  \T.  F'-:,  I'  niKV  be  an  assumption  on 
my  p  :"  :  ;•  I  b'  '  y  ■:  wish  you  were  back 
down  at  Fort  Lewis  with  the  boys. 

We  are  becoming  settled  ;n  camp  and  In 
the  frame  of  mind  of  tak-: v  Aba:!  v  r  comes. 
You  can  render  this  organiz^i'.a  :.  ^  me  real 
ci.ssistance  and  I  know  you  wu.  b.  c  ad  to  do 
so.  Our  men  are  interested  in  Government 
Insurance,  the  forms  for  which  are  not  avail- 
able at  post  headquarters. 

However,  I  would  like  Information  concern- 
ing this  Insurance,  particularly  Its  cost  with 
respect  to  age. 

Will  you  be  so  k.i.d  a.';  'o  provide  me  all 
Information  on  this  subjee*  <.  I  t.r.  >  rtain 
that  the  American  Legiuu  \^.:.  .i;;  tclate 
helping  tis. 

If  you  are  down   in  this  vicinity  of  Fori 
Lewis  do  not  fail  to  say  hello.     On  my  next 
trip  to  S«:i'>   I   wall  try   to  drop  down  to 
Legion  h«  t.jcji-i-.ri'  :-       I  am, 
Very  t: ';  v  \  :„  ,.:^ 

Etc.  =  V.''  'KTfl     b      FhFNeli. 

Captain,  Ony  //.:  nd-'  d  and  Sixteenth 

Obsc'"^  ai  ii-'''i   ^.;i:nd'-c"i,  Adjutant. 
True  copy: 

I  i:..--vVi'.H:  H  ('    Fke.n.  h, 

I.  .  ;  .'u,.,  .4a'  Corps. 


(Letter  from  Capt.  Ellsworth  C.  FYench. 
Air  Corps,  dated  July  23.  1941,  bearing  on  the 
case,  follows:) 

IIr,Ar>&::AETER.s,  Om.  H-c>;:t.ed  and 
-;.\tffn';h  Oia■!K\.^Tl   n  Squadron, 
;,        /  -a;    y  -  Uu;is.  Wash.,  July  23,1941. 
y.:     K.^ V    ;r'.-jaa  ■ 

Secretary,  Senator  Homer  T  Bone, 
Wa-ihington,  D    C. 

Df-Mv  r:,AY  lii  ?^r:->-  way  yo-or  letter  re- 
garding la  d(  : aint  Jones  failed  to  reach  me 
until  thi."::  irv:  :.:ng.  and  I  hasten  to  reply  be- 
cause this  cast;,  as  well  as  that  of  Lieutenant 
Nelson,  are  deserving  of  the  most  favorable 
and  early  action 

Botb  Pf::'tr,r  Bone  i-nd  you  are  certainly 
doine  a  :  ;  i  a;  d  «  ;vice  In  trying  to  help 
M--,  J.  :  .  -  in-  M  (■  a:.-';-b'  '^e  that  her  htis- 
\.._  r;  Vs.-,-.  >■'-.:  Voa;  »  a-a-  b-e  thanks  of  every 
officer  anc:  t :  a  t  a  ra  in  m  our  command,  be- 
cause they  f>  * ':  ra.'b'  r  deraily  ever  this  matter, 
due  to  the  circi;jr.,s-a:;Cfs 

I  am  probably  better  acqui'.inted  with  all 
of  the  facts  than  anyone  else,  because  I  was 
fidjrta::t  at  'bj"  '  if."  ■  f  our  Induction  and 
rcmai.':"d  a.'  stirh  !"•  ab'-ut  6  months.  I 
also  was  a  member  oi  the  ■^';ry  I)      b  Board 


that  handled  the  cases  of  Lieutenants  Jones 
and  Nelson. 

Therefore,   and  while   tba<-  -r   ;nay   be 

rather  long.  I  am  going  to  detail  the  cir- 
cumstances in  this  case. 

Imn!  d  •<  y  prior  to  the  Induction  of  the 
One  Hu:.d:id  and  Sixt*'.-:  tb  Ob-<  rvatiou 
Squadron  Into  Federal  sen     .     o    p      .    i  leld. 

Sp~knne    on  September  :*-  "a •       rrioet- 

li:t;  V-  a-  held  for  the  jo-p  :■  ■:  a  re:irral 
discusilon  of  our  year  of  active  duty.  At 
that  meeting,  held  on  Sunday.  September 
15,  1940.  immediately  prior  to  our  Induction 
the  following  meeting,  the  matter  of  Govern- 
ment Insurance  was  discussed. 

Our  Regular  Army  Air  Corps  Instructor, 
Lt.  Col.  Walter  R  Peck,  advised  that  we 
wotild  be  entitled  to  Government  Insurance 
the  same  as  men  in  the  World  War.  How- 
ever, there  were  no  Insurance  forms  included 
In  the  vast  amount  of  War  Department  In- 
formation sent  us  on  the  occasion  of  our 
induction. 

On  September  26  our  corAmand  arrived  at 
Gray  Field.  Fcrt  Lewis,  for  its  tour  of  active 
duty.  Immediately  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  began  asking  me  about  Government  in- 
surance. On  the  rosters  of  each  I  checked 
the  names  of  all  requesting  the  insurance, 
and  then  attempted  to  secure  the  blank 
forms  for  Veterans'  Administration  Instir- 
ance. 

Every  officer  In  our  command  desired  to 
take  out  the  insurance,  and  many  of  the 
enlisted  men,  a£  records  In  Washington,  D.  C, 
will  show. 

My  first  request  for  Insurance  forms  was 
made  to  the  Fort  Lewis  post  supply  office, 
where  I  was  Informed  that  no  Insurance 
forms  were  available,  but  would  be  soon. 
Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  oectire  these 
forms  with  no  success. 

Finally.  I  wrote  to  thf  W^^hlngton  State 
Department  of  the  America;  ba o-  on.  request- 
ing Insurance  forms  of  *  ■  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration type,  but  eppa:.-  '  :v  none  were 
available  there,  because  none  were  r- n-  rr- 
CPivPd 

N.  a  I  :  de  application,  as  did  other  offi- 
cers, ior  ttie  forms  at  the  Port  Lewis  chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  none  were 
available   there. 

Finally,  some  of  the  form':  -^ ,  . ,  t,  cured 
from  '^.r  P.'-'d  r-  ■'^■-  T'  •  i  -a-  were  for 
the  -bbt-air  \'>"':a,!,'-  .A  :a.a  ^--ation  In- 
surance a  ;r;;  rr  was  available  to  men  In  the 
World   Wcir. 

Howe%er.  during  all  of  this  ■  •  <  b  •  Jones 
and  Nelson,  as  well  as  other  uili^ers  ai.d  en- 
listed men.  were  hounding  me  for  the  forms. 

But  before  any  Insurance  forms  could  be 
secured  Jones  and  Nelson  were  killed  on  an 
Instrument  mission. 

It  was  after  their  deaths  that  we  secured 
our  first  forms,  and  these,  as  I  ttiited  above, 
were  for  the  old-type  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion instirance. 

However  rr.a;:y  of  these  were  executed  and 
sent  to  v....-b.  >«ton,  D.  C.  They  were  re- 
turned to  us  with  the  explanation  tliat  men 
serving  In  the  present  emergency  were  not 
eligible  for  veterans'  insurance.  It  "  "^  '.  /- 
ther  explained  that  Congress  had  j... k;  a 
new  insurance  act  on  Octc'oer  8,  1940,  and 
that  forms  for  this  Insurance  would  he  avail- 
able soon.  It  was  some  time  af  u  r  ,)  a  s  and 
Nelson  were  killf^d  thr.t  tb^T  f  riia-  lur  the 
new  Insurance    w:*    re  <   \'d 

Naturally,    dead    i^  »  '    not    fill    out 

forms  for  insurance  *  a;  :r  •  b.ey  were  en- 
titled ad  :a:*her  were  entitled  to  the  old 
Veter  a  ■-  .Af,ra.;r;l.stratlnn  Inmrance  because 
they   -ve-p   :.■''•■    .:.   \V:aa.  V."..r   Nb     1 
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There  are  «ever3l  cfflcers  and  ehllsted  men 
In  our  rcmmand  who  can  ar.d  will  gladly 
testify  that  they  heard  Jone?  •  1  Nelson 
a&k  many  times  about  the  insu  -'atlng 

that  they  wanted  the  liisurar.i  \'   :.i:.\s 

can  be  secured  along  this  line  i  :  ..  :  ~  :e 
them . 

Best  evidence  of  the  desire 
ceaaed    officers    to    secure    the 
ahown  in  the  fact  that  every 
command  took  cut  the  Insuranc 
will  allow.     It  doesn't   seem   tha 
ofBcers.  new  dead  and  unable 
themselves,  were  the  only  ones 
want  Insurance  when  twth  were 
flying  and  both  had  families 

The  entire  affair  Is  most 
causes   me    to    feel    that    the 
the  service  should  be  automat; 
for  60  days.     During  that  timf> 
bave   sufficient    time   to   ccr:  :    - 
surance  if  they  desire  to  tak- 
A  man  Is  Just  as  liable  to   be  k 
first  as  well  as  his  la^t  day  of  £• 
thousands  of  selectees  are  yet  to 
tary  training. 

There  is  another  side  to  the 
Jones,   as   well    as   M        N» 
checked  into  this  {;        ■     : 
days,  due  to  our  having  been  on 
In  California. 

Army  Regulations  provld-^      . 
Regular  Army  officers  receive  6 
and  certain  other  gratuities.  In 
death  to  their  hiostiands 

Widows    of    Jones    and    Nelson 
denied    the    gratuities    give:.     H 
persfinnel    because  they   are   Ni 
officers.     Up  until  60  days  bro  th 
had  received  nothing  from  the 
Hthnugh  their  husbands  were  kii 
24.  I  believe  It  wa^ 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  F  -  i  .t  did  not 
Intend  that  there  should  bf    i    .  mina- 

tlon    between    the    Regular    .\  :  N  r.ional 

Guard,  or  Reserve  military-  compo  leuLa  when 
he  inducted  the  National  Guard  into  active 
service.  Try  as  hard  as  I  have.  I  annot  read 
the  slightest  intent  toward  discrliiiination  in 
the  induction  order  of  the  President,  which 
you  might  be  Interested  In  reac  ing  if  you 
have  not  already  studied  it 

And  here.  etc.   (another  mattei 

I  am  glad  to  have  provided  this  Information 
In  what  I  regard  as  a  most  wcrthy  cause. 
Certainly  these  widows  are  entitle  1  to  IIO.OOO 
Insurance  on  the  death*  of  their  husbands, 
when  so  much  money  is  beii.e  ^v]  ■  for  other 
purposes. 

I  am. 

Always. 

Eu^woiTR  C   French. 

Captain.  \it  Corpx. 
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the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1»40. 

The  National  Service  Life  Instirance  Act  of 
1940  provides  for  the  granting  of  Instirance  to 
the  limit  of  $10,000  upon  application  In  writ- 
ing and  payment  of  premiums  and  without 
medical  examination  to  persons  who  are  com- 
ml-ssioned  and  after  October  8,  1940.  ordered 
into  the  active  service  and  to  those  persons 
who  are  examined,  accepted,  and  enrolled  In 
the  active  service  subsequent  to  October  8, 
1940,  provided  the  application  Is  submitted 
while  the  applicant  is  in  the  active  service 
and  within  120  days  after  entrance  Into  such 
service. 

Lt.  Roy  Vernon  Jones  was  appointed  first 
lieutenant.  Air  Corps.  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  March  7,  1940.  which  he  ac- 
cepted March  30.  1940.  He  was  inducted  Into 
the  active  Federal  service  September  16.  1940, 
and  was  In  the  active  Federal  service  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  October  21. 

1940.  near  Shelton.  Wash.,  as  the  result  of 
an  airplane  crash. 

Lieutenant  Jones  was  assigned  to  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Observation  Squad- 
ron. Washington  National  Guard,  and  that 
organization  was  inducted  Into  the  Federal 
service  on  September  15,  1940.  at  Felts  Field. 
Spokane.  Wash.  About  10  days  later  the 
organization  was  moved  to  Gray  Field.  Fort 
Lewis.  Wash. 

From  the  time  this  organization  was  in- 
ducted into  the  service  and  until  the  death 
of  Lieutenant  Jones.  October  21,  1940,  there 
were  no  facilities  at  that  military  station,  and 
no  blank  forms  available  for  the  officers  and 
enlisted  men  to  make  application  for  national 
service  life  Insurance,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  practically  all  of  the  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  this  organization  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  and  had  attempted  to 
secure  the  insurance  blanks. 

The  following  letter  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, dated  September  26,  1941,  together 
with  the  enclosures  thereto,  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances as  to  why  Lieutenant  Jones  did 
not  apply  in  writing  for  insurance  prior  to  his 
death: 

War  Department, 
Wa!<hington.  September  26,  1941. 
Hon    Robert  R.  Reynolds, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Military 

Affairs.  Ur.ited  States  Senate. 

r  r  \R  Sen.^tor  Reynolds:  Receipt  Is  ac- 
knowledged of  your  letter  of  September  5. 

1941,  In  connection  with  S.  1143.  for  the  relief 
of  Dayee  Jones. 

There  Is  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  statement  of 
Capt.  Ellsworth  C.  French,  who  was  adjutant 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Observa- 
tion Squadron,  Washington  National 
Guard,  together  with  copies  of  enclosures 
thereto,  from  which  it  appears  that  on  the 
day  prior  to  Induction,  at  a  meeting  of  all 
officers  inducted,  It  was  explained  that 
guardsmen  Inducted  would  be  entitled  to 
Government  insurance.  However,  corre- 
spondence received  from  the  commanding 
officer.  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Observa- 
tion Squadron.  Gray  Field,  Fort  Lewis, 
August  27.  1941,  states  that  there  were  no 
facilities  at  tliat  station,  and  no  blank  forms 
available  for  the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  that  organization  to  make  application 
for  Federal  life  Insurance  between  Septem- 
ber 16  and  October  21.  1940.  It  also  appears 
that  Lieutenant  Jones  attempted  to  secure 
Federal  life  Insurance  prior  to  his  death,  but 
failed,  due  to  this  lack  of  facilities  and  forms. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated  above,  which 
did  not  come  to  the  War  Departments  at- 
tention until  a  time  subsequent  to  the  ren- 
dition of  Its  report  on  S.  1143.  the  Depart- 
ment desires  to  cancel  that  noncommittal 
report.  It  believes  that  this  caae  has  excep- 
tloziul    circtunitaiice*    which    would    Justify 


favorable  action  thereon  and  therefore.  In- 
terposes no  objection  to  enactment  of   the 
proposed  legislation  Into  law. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henrt  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  War. 

(Statement  by  Captain  French  follows: ) 

"During  the  first  5  months  cf  active  duty 
military  service  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sixteenth  Observation  Squadron  (Washing- 
ton National  Guard)  my  duties  were  those  of 
adjutant. 

"The  organization  was  Inducted  Into  Fed- 
eral service  on  September  15.  1940,  at  Felts 
Field.  Spokane,  Wash.,  where,  on  the  day 
prior  to  induction  at  a  meeting  of  all  officers 
inducted,  it  was  explained  that  guardsmen 
Inducted  would  be  entitled  to  Government 
Insurance. 

'On  arrival  at  Gray  Field,  Fort  Lewis. 
Wash.,  about  10  days  later,  meetings  of 
officers  were  held,  and  are  now  being  held, 
each  morning. 

"Government  insurance  was  again  dis- 
cussed almost  Immediately  after  the  arrival 
of  the  organization  at  Fort  Lewis,  and,  as 
adjutant,  I  was  directed  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary Information  and  forms  for  securing  the 
Insurance. 

"As  a  first  Step  In  carrying  out  these  orders 
I  asked  of  each  officer  whether  he  desired  to 
take  out  the  Insurance,  and  First  Lt.  Ray  V. 
Jones  and  Second  Lt.  George  Nelson  (de- 
ceased) were  among  those  who  declared  that 
they  did  desire  the  insurance. 

"A  few  officers  In  the  command  questioned 
whether  they  could  take  out  the  insurance, 
stating  that  they  had  secured  Veterans'  Bu- 
reau war  risk  Insurance  as  members  of 
World  War  No.  1,  while  Junior  officers  stated 
that  they  had  taken  out  the  same  Insur- 
ance while  they  were  cadets  at  the  Air  Corps 
training  center,  Randolph  Field,  Tex. 

"At  later  officers'  meetings  Lieutenants 
Jones  and  Nelson,  who  were  both  married, 
were  among  the  officers  making  inquiry  as 
to  whether  the  Insurance  forms  had  been 
secured. 

"In  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Jones  it  Is  dis- 
tinctly recalled  that  he  twice  called  at  my 
desk  to  ask  whether  the  forms  had  been 
secured.  In  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Nelson  It 
Is  recalled  that  while  on  a  cross-country 
flight  to  Spokane,  Wash.,  he  also  asked  about 
the  forms,  remarking  In  a  Joking  manner 
that:  'You  know,  I  was  Just  married  a  couple 
of  months  ago.' 

'There  was  no  doubt  In  my  mind  at  any 
time  but  what  both  Lieutenants  Jones  and 
Nelson  were  anxious  to  execute  their  Insur- 
ance forms. 

"However,  it  was  physically  impo.«sibIe  for 
either  of  these  officers  to  execute  the  insur- 
ance forms,  which  I  was  unable  to  secure 
until  after  their  deaths  on  October  21,  1940. 
Requests  for  forms  at  Fort  Lewis  headquar- 
ters and  the  Fort  Lewis  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  always  met  with  the  explana- 
tion that  heavy  demand  had  caused  an  acute 
shortage. 

"This  explanation  caused  me  on  October 
18,  1940,  3  days  prior  to  the  death  of  Lieu- 
tenants Jones  and  Nelson,  to  write  my  per- 
sonal friend,  Mr.  Fucker,  for  advice  about 
Government  Insurance,  (See  attached  true 
copy  of  letter.) 

"Paragraph  5  of  a  second  attached  (true 
copy)  letter  from  Mr.  H.  L.  McCoy,  Director 
of  Insurance,  Veterans"  Administration, 
Washington,  states  that  forms  for  the  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, and  this  letter  to  me  was  wTltten  on 
November  27,  1940,  or  about  a  month  after 
Lieutenants  Jones  and  Nelson  met  their 
deaths. 

"In  the  same  paragraph.  M;  McCoy  says: 
'It  Is  requested  that  Veterans"  Adininlstratlon 
Form  739a  be  used.'    That  :s  •!'.»  fcr.r.  which 
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I  repeatedly  attempted  to  secure  but  was 
unable  to  secure  until  after  Lieutenants 
Jones  and  Nelson  met  their  deaths. 

"Ellsworth  C.  French. 

"Captain,  Air  Corps." 


Veterans'  Administration. 
Wasliington,  November  27,  1940. 
Capt.  Ellsworth  C.  French,  U.  S.  A., 

Headquarters,    One    Hundred    and    Six- 
teenth Obseriation  Squadron. 

Gray  Field.  Fort  Lewis.  Wash. 

My  Dear  Captain  French:  Reference  Is 
made  to  your  letter  of  November  18,  1940, 
requesting  further  Information  concerning 
the  procedure  to  follow  when  applying  for 
national  service  life  Insurance. 

The  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1940  which  was  approved  October  8,  1940, 
provides  for  the  granting  of  insurance  for 
those  persons  who  were  in  the  active  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  on  that 
date  and  to  those  persons  who  subsequently 
entered  or  reentered  the  active  service. 

Tliose  persons  who  were  in  the  active  serv- 
ice on  October  8.  1940,  will  be  granted  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  provided  appli- 
cation is  made  within  120  days  thereafter 
and  while  the  applicant  is  in  the  active  serv- 
ice upon  payment  of  premiums  and  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  showing  the  applicant  to  be 
in  good  health  at  the  time  of  application. 

Although  did  not  find  the  names  of  the 
officers  whose  applications  had  been  returned. 
It  Is  assumed  that  the  applications  were  re- 
turned for  the  report  of  physical  examina- 
tions. Tlie  physical  examination  may  be 
made  by  any  commissioned  medical  officer 
who  Is  also  on  active  duty  with  the  branch 
of  service  to  which  the  applicant  i.s  attached. 

The  new  insurance  forms  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  national  service  life  insur- 
ance are  not  yet  available  for  distribution. 
It  is  requested  that  Veterans"  Administration 
Form  739a  be  used.  The  heading  of  the  ap- 
plication should  be  amended  to  read  "Na- 
tional  service  life  insurance"  and  questions 
12.  14.  and  16  and  the  references  to  pay- 
ment of  premiums  for  total  disability  Insur- 
ance In  questions  18a  and  18b  should  be 
deleted. 

National  service  life  Insurance  will  be 
granted  upon  application  in  writing  and  pay- 
ment of  premiums  and  without  medical  ex- 
amination to  persons  who  are  commissioned 
and  after  October  8.  1940,  ordered  into  the 
active  service  and  to  those  persons  who  are 
examined,  accepted,  and  enrolled  in  the  active 
service  subsequent  to  October  8,  1940,  pro- 
vided the  application  Is  submitted  while  the 
applicant  is  in  the  active  service  and  within 
120  days  after  entrance  into  such  service.  To 
be  eligible  any  person  must  be  serving  under 
orders  to  active  dutv  for  a  period  of  mere  than 
30  days. 

Very  truly  yours. 

H.  L.  McCoy, 

Director  of  Insurance. 

True  copy: 

[seal]  Ellsworth  C.  French. 

Captain,  Air  Corps. 

Headquarters  One  Hundred  and 
Sixteenth  Observ.ation  Squadron, 
Fort  Leu•t.^.  Wash.,  October  18.  1940. 
Mr.  Fred  Fueker. 

Adjutant.  State  Department. 
American  Legion, 

Seattle.  Wash. 
Dear  Fred:  It  may  be  an  assumption  on  my 
part,  but  I  bet  you  wish  you  were  back  down 
at  Fort  Lewis  with  the  boys. 

We  are  becoming  settled  in  camp  and  In 
the  frame  of  mind  of  taking  whatever  comes. 
You  can  render  this  organization  some  real 
assistance  and  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  do 
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so.  Our  men  are  Interested  In  Government 
Insurance,  the  forms  for  which  are  not  avail- 
able at  post  headquarters. 

However,  I  would  like  information  concern- 
ing this  insurance,  particularly  Its  cost  with 
respect  to  age. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  provide  me  all  In- 
formation on  this  subject  as  I  am  certain  that 
the  American  Legion  will  appreciate  helping 
us. 

If  you  are  down  in   this  vicinity  of  Fort 
Lewis  do  not  fall  to  say  hello.    On  my  next 
trip  to  Seattle  I  will   try  to  drop  down  to 
Legion  headquarters.     I  am, 
Very  truly  j'ours. 

Ellsworth  C.  French. 
Capfoi'n,  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
Observation  Squadron,  Adjutant. 
True  copy: 

Ellsworth  C.  French, 
'  Captain,  Air  Corps. 


Letter  from  Capt.  Ellsworth  C.  French,  Air 
Corps,  dated  July  23.  1941,  bearing  on  the 
case,  follows: 

Headquarters,  One  Hundred  and 
Sixteenth  Observation  Squadron, 
Gray  Field.  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  July  23.  1941. 
Mr.  Ray  Seelig. 

Secretary,  Senator  Homer  T.  Bone, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ray  :  In  some  way  your  letter  regard- 
ing Lieutenant  Jones  failed  to  reach  me  until 
this  morning,  and  I  hasten  to  reply  because 
this  case,  as  well  as  that  of  Lieutenant  Nelson, 
are  deserving  of  the  most  favorable  and  early 
action. 

Both  Senator  Bone  and  you  are  certainly 
doing  a  splendid  service  in  trying  to  help  Mrs, 
Jones  get  the  Insurance  that  her  husband 
wanted.  You  have  the  thanks  of  every  officer 
and  enlisted  man  in  our  command,  because 
they  feel  rather  deeply  over  this  matter,  due 
to  the  circumstances. 

I  am  probably  better  acquainted  with  all 
of  the  facts  than  anyone  else,  because  I  was 
adjutant  at  the  time  of  our  induction  and 
remained  as  such  for  about  6  months.  I 
also  was  a  member  of  the  Army  death  board 
that  handled  the  cases  of  Lieutenants  Jones 
and  Nelson. 

Therefore,  and  while  this  letter  may  be 
rather  long,  I  am  going  to  detail  the  circum- 
stances in  this  case. 

Immediately  prior  to  the  induction  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Observation 
Squadron  into  Federal  service  at  Felts  Field, 
Spokane,  on  September  16,  an  officers'  meet- 
ing was  held  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  our  year  of  active  duty.  At  that 
meeting,  held  on  Sunday.  September  15.  1940, 
immediately  prior  to  our  induction  the  fol- 
lowing meeting,  the  matter  of  Government 
insurance  was  discussed. 

Our  Regular  Army  Air  Corps  instructor,  Lt. 
Col.  Walter  R.  Peck,  advised  that  we  would 
be  entitled  to  Government  insurance  the 
same  as  men  in  the  World  War.  However, 
there  were  no  insurance  forms  included  In 
the  vast  amount  of  War  Department  informa- 
tion sent  us  on  the  occasion  of  our  induction. 

On  September  26  our  command  arrived  at 
Gray  Field,  Fort  Lewis,  for  its  tour  of  active 
duty.  Immediately  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  began  asking  me  about  Government  in- 
surance. On  the  rosters  of  each  I  checked  the 
names  of  all  requesting  the  insurance,  and 
then  attempted  to  secure  the  blank  forms  for 
Veterans'  Administration  insurance. 

Every  officer  in  our  command  desired  to 
take  cut  the  insurance,  and  many  of  the 
enlisted  men,  as  records  In  Washington.  D  C, 
will  show. 

My  first  request  for  insurance  forms  was 
made  to  the  Fort  Lewis  post  supply  office, 
where  I  was  informed  that  no  insurance  forms 
were  available,  but  would  be  soon.    Repeated 


attempts  were  made  to  secure  these  forms 
with   no  success. 

Finally.  I  wrote  to  the  Washington  State 
Department  cf  the  American  Legion,  request- 
ing insurance  forms  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration tjpe,  but  apparently  none  was  avail- 
able there,  because  none  was  ever  received. 

Next  I  made  application,  as  did  other  offi- 
cers, for  the  forms  at  the  Fort  Lewis  chapter 
cf  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  none  was 
available  there. 

Finally,  some  of  the  forms  were  secured 
from  the  Red  Cross.  These  forms  were  for 
the  old  type  Veterans'  Administration  insur- 
ance such  as  was  available  to  men  In  the 
World  War. 

However,  during  all  of  this  time  both  Jones 
and  Nelson,  as  well  as  other  officers  and  en- 
listed men.  were  hounding  me  for  the  forms. 

But  before  any  Insurance  forms  could  be 
secured  Jones  and  Nelson  were  killed  on  an 
Instrument  mission. 

It  was  after  their  deaths  that  we  secured 
our  first  forms,  and  these,  as  1  stated  above, 
were  for  the  old  type  Veterans"  Administration 
Insurance. 

However,  many  of  these  were  executed  and 
sent  to  Washington.  D.  C.  They  were  re- 
turned to  us  with  the  explanation  that  men 
serving  in  the  present  emergency  were  not 
eligible  for  veterans'  insurance.  It  was  fur- 
ther explained  that  Congress  had  passed  a 
new  insurance  act  on  October  8,  1940,  and 
that  forms  for  this  insurance  would  be  avail- 
able soon.  It  was  some  time  after  Jones  and 
Nelson  were  killed  that  these  forms  for  the 
new  insurance  were  received. 

Naturally,  dead  men  could  not  fill  out 
forms  for  Insurance  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled, and  neither  were  entitled  to  the  old 
Veterans"  Administration  insurance  because 
they  were  not  in  World  War  No.  1. 

To  me  this  is  a  plain  case  of  where  It  was 
Impossible  for  the  men  to  secure  the  Insur- 
ance because  no  forms  were  available  to  them, 
or  any  of  the  rest  of  us  for  a  mighty  long 
time. 

There  are  several  officers  and  enlisted  men 
In  our  command  who  can  and  will  gladly  tes- 
tify that  they  heard  Jones  and  Nelson  ask 
many  times  about  the  insurance,  stating  that 
they  wanted  the  insurance.  Affidavits  can  be 
secured  along  this  line  If  you  desire  them. 

Best  evidence  of  the  desire  of  these  de- 
ceased officers  to  secure  the  insurance  Is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  every  officer  of  our 
command  took  out  the  insurance,  as  records 
will  show.  It  doesn"t  seem  that  these  two 
officers,  now  dead  and  unable  to  speak  for 
themselves,  were  the  only  ones  that  did  not 
want  Insurance  when  both  were  engaged  in 
flying  and  both  had  families. 

The  entire  affair  is  most  regrettable  and 
causes  me  to  feel  that  the  men  entering  the 
service  should  be  automatically  Insured  for 
60  days.  During  that  time  they  would  have 
sufficient  time  to  complete  their  Insurance  if 
they  desired  to  take  out  insurance.  A  man  is 
Just  as  liable  to  be  killed  on  his  first  as  well 
as  his  last  day  of  service.  And  thousands  of 
selectees  are  yet  to  receive  military  training. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  story  of  Mrs. 
Jones,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Nelson;  I  have  not 
checked  into  this  phase  of  their  cases  for  60 
days,  due  to  our  having  been  en  maneuvers 
in  California. 

Army  Regulations  provide  that  widows  of 
Regular  Army  officers  receive  6  months"  pay, 
and  certain  other  gratuities,  in  the  event  cf 
death  to  their  husbands. 

Widows  cf  Jones  and  Nelson  have  been 
denied  the  gratuities  given  Regular  Army 
personnel  because  they  are  National  Guard 
officers.  Up  until  60  days  ago  these  widows 
had  received  nothing  from  the  Government, 
although  their  husbands  were  killed  October 
24,  I  believe  it  was. 
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A.UIS 

It   1«  my  opinion  that   tr. 
not  Intend  that  there  fhcul': 
nation  between  the  Regular   A 
Gtiard.  cr  Reserve  military  r   ". 
he  Inducted  the  Nation::,  r:  : 
service      Try    aa    hard    a      I    y. 
read  the  slightest   i:, •*•:.•   :.  *  i 
tion  In  the  induc':;cr.    —^Sr     : 
mhich  you  mlgh'   !~-  :;-.*:>-•■: 
you  have  not  B..t»<  iy   -'u;,'; 

A:.d  here,  etc    (another  r.    ■ 

I  am  el  "id  »'"^  h^ivp  provided 
tlon  In  'A     >■   !  r  :!        a  mojt 

Certainly  tut-se  w.':   w-  are  entlU; 
Insurance  on  the  deaths  of  thei 
«-hen    so    much    money    is    being 
other  purposes. 

I  am. 

Aiways. 
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APrEXDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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w<ir 


Jones 


■'  '  f  the 
;.c  ut  duty 
of  October 
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(Private  Calendar  No  816  77-Ji  C^,n^  .  2d 
fess  .  8.  1143,  Rept.  No  2400.  In  the  House 
cf  Representatives,  May  12    n42    -fferred  to 

the  Cummiitee  on  Claims.  ^^   :    •    :.    -r  3.  li)43. 
ctjmmltted  to   the  Ccmmif.  f  ■  :.e   Whole 

Eouse  and  ordered  to  be  pr  ; 
An  act  for  the  relief     f  l> 
Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  Rov  W-k-non  Jones 
lieutenant.  One  Hundred  arcl  9'."f'e<>n*h  Ob 
B^rvatlon   Squadron.   Natlor.:i.    <" 
United  States,  who  was  klP'^r;  .: 
In  active  service  on  the  2l8t  day 
1940.  shall  be  deemed  ti-  ^.,^•■^  rr:  r 
tJon   for   and    to   have    b»  ■  :.    =■- . 
iiat     ■   i"    --e'vice  life  In^^uranre.  and   to   nave 
des;_:  1    h;s    wife     Davee    Jon«s.    as   bene- 

ficiary thereof,  and  the  Admlnistr  itor  rf  \ 
erans'  Affairs  Is  authorized  and 
pay    th«>     -■■'■    ■  irlary    of    such    Iristirance    in 
liistallmt  :.:.->    .is    provided    In    tie    National 
Service   Life   Insurance   Act  of    lp40 
Is  hereby  appropriated    ou*  '  1  a 
the    Treasury     not    otherw:-- 
6urh   si:-     I--   :•=   necessary   *i     t 
ments       ■  authorized       / 

no  part  of  the  amn;!  •  ^-ry 
this  act  In  excess  <■(  10  p'-rc*";' 
b'-  ;,  1  ci  or  dei:' "rpf!  •  i  or  rec' 
fueir  or  attorrity  k,i\  acccun 
rendered  In  connection  with  th 
the  same  st-.-i"  !'•'  v.-.'  oi'i,::  h:, 
the    contra  rv  ■  ■*  ,    ,,-•...  :..:::::i; 

T! ilatmt;  the  provisions  of   th..' 
deemed   guiltv  of   a   misd-^mean 


-•       irUnl- 

f  :  ' .-    'J. : .  ■  ■  - . 
' .  Uj    aCr.  "^  "^ 

I   cannct 
.'crlmlna- 
President 
reading.  If 


Infprma- 
•hy  cause, 
to  «10  000 
husbands. 
spent    for 


NCH. 


conviction 
r    •   •Tf-fed 

a:  lest; 


H' 


:  SET. 


["-..i  Cv-ij:::  '. '■'  sess,.  H  P  ^'.'-j.  iii  the 
House  of  r  ;.-',.  rtellve?  M  .:  .  14,  1941; 
Mr  Coftt:  f  \Vu=hir.gton  in'iGduced  the 
following   *":::     .^^. .ch   wis   refe-red   to   the 

Ccmmlttee   cr.   I:  ::'.::-'.   P-r\cnsl 

A  b\V.  for  tr.e  r-.-f  >  :  D-.y-^c  Jones 
['■  :  '■■'!;:.,■:-  d,  ••:  -  ,  11.:.'  Rev  \'''rron  Jones. 
!!•■.■■:  ■::-  Ot.->  H;:.(;:rrt  a::,;  S::v  '::■:-.  Ob- 
f- :■■.■.■■  ,  ^.j,.i>;r  :.  N;i,i.''n;j!  Ou.ir'l  '- 1  the 
t'l. :';';:  .^■,j.'e<  i"'r.'i  ■a-is  ir.>d  'r.  lire  i  '  ti'iiy 
In  ac:.,\-  .-«■:- ic-  ■  r.  "..f  21 -t  d:o;  "t  Oc".'~n«T 
1940.  shall  i^e  c.een^rd  to  have  n.iid-'  dp;::.ica- 


t;--  f  -  :i"-:  ■ 

t:i';.«i  ^er'. :  ~*' 

li.i..i'«*<.l   *:.s   w 

t..-:-    :     i:.d    : 

Affairs   ;.-    ;i  ..•  :;    :  ..-r.  1    .t-.i 

beneflcK-tjy  .  i  iiich  ,•  .s-;. 

»i    I'T    ■.  ;der!    ::i    •  :.e    N.i".o;-..ii   Ser',' 

.•"■..r.o^r--    .\   :      t    i.HO       There    is 

p or-:,rtU  it!'     f  ar.v  r.'.:v.ey  in  ' 


JiO  L'OO   ;..\- 


;::-vi-:i:.>'t>    a:.d  1  r 

D/.v-e  Jor.e<    aJ  he:  f^cia-v 

.A'.,:;:..:-.--':ator    ,if    V''t'*r.i  i.s 

:  d ; .  '< "  t'  :.l   *  c   p :  v    t  r  ■  "■ 

;  iMCP  ;::  :  :.--ta,-nie:. ' - 

A-e   L  fc  In- 

b°re:3V    ap- 

he  TTea.~u'v 


:;;•■:■*  ;'o    apr:  ■  pnatt-d     siic^    sum   as 


r.oi 

Tiece.^fa rT  to    n.te:    ':;e   p.ivm-'tit; 


T::.it     r.'       pmt     o 


thcr-.zcc:      P- 

•  rr^'^^!nt     ■  p:cpri.Lt.-;i   ,  ,  ••    ^  -».,■:  I::  r^xce: 

1  "   •■■•  ■ 't':.t   thereof  sl:.ih   b-    ;.-.». c!  i  -   cit 

t<j  ox  received   by   a:  ..    ci-e:.t   cr  ^tt-r:.cy   l. 


herein   a: 


account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  .same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  j)erson  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  Oned  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
91.000. 
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Production  ot  Food 


EXTENSION  or  r:EM.\^.KS 


HCN.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 


i:.  ;;£  house  of  representatives 

Thursday.  Sevtemher  24,  1942 

M.  GA  V^^  Z  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in 
receipt  of  a  telegram  as  follows: 

Farmers  commencing  to  sell  milk  cows, 
account  boys  and  help  going  into  Army. 
Situation  looks  alarming. 

G.  O.  Van  Derveer. 

T ...,  telegram  is  from  a  man  of  un- 
usual judgment  and  who  is  not  given  to 
making  statements  unless  based  upon 
careful  study  of  the  acts.  Furthermore 
the  message  comes  from  a  coimty  which 
l>  thp  heart  of  the  best  dairy  section  of 
Iv.va  It  is  well  known  that  similar 
n: ".usages  are  being  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  agricultural  sections  of  the 
country. 

Everyone  knows  that  food  Is  essential 
to  carry  on  the  war.  Without  the  pro- 
duction of  food  we  will  be  as  helpless  as 
th'^'ieh  'AP  had  no  soldiers  and  no  equip- 
rT.ei  ■  I  believe  the  situation  in  regard 
r  'nf  production  of  food  has  now 
r"atned  the  point  where  some  action  by 
C  npress  is  urgent. 

I  am  also  in  receipt  of  communica- 
tion >  from  operators  of  small  country 
hi'.,  and  other  institutions  of  a  similar 
ch.;:  I  'rr  n  regard  to  the  operation  of 
t!h'  P't.r  I  :.oor  Standards  Act.  We  all 
adrr  :'  the  necessity  of  some  regulation 
:  wiges  and  hours  so  far  as  large  In- 
cusr.ies  are  concerned.  It  would  seem, 
h'-A  .  ;  ;hi-  in  this  crisis  when  there 
i>  -  11.11  .  hor'ae»'  of  manpower  that 
sDHi-  -v.o,-  :sh  ,.;;  uf  foimd  to  rclax  the 
strict  rules  so  far  as  country  banks, 
country  newspapers,  and  similar  organ- 
izations are  concerned. 


The   Farm   Situation 

£::t^:;s:o:;  of  Ri.:v:.\rks 

OF 

HON.  NAT  PATTON 

cr    T2XAS 

IN   ::;£  :■:    ';.-?:  rp  pfpresentattves 
7ur-da      S  r-'-rnber  22,  1942 

M'    PATT-   N      M-    Pp'-iker,  I  Should 

like  '0  ir.*.:rd-,;:c  ;n'-'>  '::■'  .Record  several 
cop'.p-^  cf  l''"-'r^  I  h:ivn  .'-eceived  from  the 
peep'-.'  cf  rr.y  d  .-Tic:  relative  to  the  farm 
s:"ii:i*.  r.  r  :  h,  :  with  a  news  story 
fr  hi  •!>  K'  :-  I'ld  H-  raid,  a  v\--k;y  paper 
pub..;:>:d  at  Nacogdoches.  I.x,  and  an 


editorial   from   the   front   page   of   the 

Frankston  Citizen,  of  Frankston.  Tex.: 

[From  the  Redland  Herald.  Nacogdoches,  Tex  , 

of  September  17.  1942] 

Farmers  are  getting  the  little  end  of  recent 
advances  In  focxl  prices,  says  M.  B.  Hill.  Na- 
cogdoches County  agent.  In  fact,  farmers' 
prices  are  responsible  for  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  hike  in  retail  food  costs  to  the  con- 
Eumer. 

C.  E,  Bowles,  organization  and  cooperative 
marketing  specialist  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  Extension  Service,  ex- 
plains that  the  cost  of  a  year's  supply  of  food 
for  the  average  workingman's  family  advanced 
$34  during  the  first  6  mouths  following  Pearl 
Harbor,  according  to  figtires  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Fifty-eight  Items  ol  food  which  cost  consum- 
ers $364  at  the  time  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war  cost  $398  in  June. 

Widening  marketing  margins  absorbed  $26 
ol  this  $34  Increase,  and  only  $8  reached  farm- 
ers in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  the.r 
produce. 

Most  of  the  rise  in  food  prices  is  on  Items 
not  covered  by  general  maximum  price  regu- 
lations, Mr.  Bowles  says.  Prices  of  foods  not 
regiilated  advanced  nearly  5  percent  for  May 
to  June,  while  the  retail  price  of  foods  under 
ceiling  dropped  about  1  percent. 

Among  the  uncontrolled  foods,  commodi- 
ties registering  subsuntial  price  advances 
during  this  period  were  lamb  11  percent,  po- 
tatoes 11  percent,  sweetpotatoes  9  percent, 
hens  9  percent,  and  eggs  4  percent.  While 
these  rises  in  retail  prices  were  taking  place 
the  farm  price  of  lamb  Increased  2  percent  and 
hogs  and  beef  cattle  1  percent.  Dairy  prices 
and  grain  prices  actually  were  lower  In  June 
than  in  May. 

Increased  costs  of  farm  labor  are  not  pro- 
portionate to  the  amounts  farmers  receive. 
Wages  for  hired  labor  rose  approximately  20 
percent  during  the  first  half  of  1942. 


Palestine.  Tut..  September   8,  1942. 
Hon.  Congressman  Nat  Patton, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patton:  I  have  just  heard  our 
Chief  speak  and  in  regards  to  lower  farm 
prices  will  say.  I  am  opposed  to  lowering 
the  farm  prices.  I  am  for  all  out  effort  now 
and  do  It  quick  to  crush  the  enemy.  I  wish 
to  quote  some  facts  that  President  Roose- 
velt don't  know  in  regards  to  inflation  and 
high  farm  prices.  So  here  they  are.  and  I 
can  verify  them  because  they  happened  to 
me.  Last  spring  tomatoes  (green)  started 
selling  at  Athens,  Tex.,  at  5  cents  per  pound. 
No.  1,  and  No.  2  one-half  cent  per  pound. 
They  culled  them  so  hard  they  were  nearly 
all  No.  2  at  one-half  cent  or  25  cents  per 
bushel.  The  buyer  is  the  one  that  gets  the 
big  profit  of  12  to  16  cents  per  pound.  Now 
the  green  blackeyed  peas  brought  from  $1,10 
per  100  pounds  to  $3  per  100  pounds  In 
Athens.  Tex,  These  same  peas  brought  from 
$5  to  $8  per  100  potmds  at  Houston.  They 
retailed  in  Beaumont  at  2  pounds  for  25 
cents,  for  my  daughter  is  there  and  she 
bought  them  at  that  price,  and  they  were 
not  shelled  either. 

Tomatoes  were  15  cents  and  17  cents  per 
pound.  Now  the  cotton.  In  the  fanners*  hand, 
the  premium  bale  In  Athens  this  year  brought 
18  cents  per  pound.  Lint  seed  $47  per  ton. 
Jess  Miller  bought  It.  Cotton  sold  in  1940 
for  6  and  7  and  8  cents  per  pound;  in  1941  It 
sold  from  10  to  15  cents.  This  same  cheap 
cotton  we  farmers  sold  Is  the  high  cost  of ' 
living  the  President  is  raring  about.  We 
farmers  are  not  guUty.  This  ir.eTt  that  is 
so  high  is  our  6-  and  7-cent  hce-  .v.-  sold  last 
year.  I  sold  some  of  tiiem  I  m  prUing 
some  more  at  $13  75  and  »;4  40  p^  r  100 
pounds  and  am  losing  money  on  them,  I 
am  quitting  the  hog  business  unless  we  can 
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get  16  cr  18  cents  per  pound  for  hogs.  Cows 
are  plenty  high  but  hogs  are  too  cheap  for 
this  high" feed. 

I  wish  we  had  some  law  giving  us  farmers 
about  the  following: 

Cotton,  30  cents  (cotton  picking  $2  per 
100  pounds) . 

Hogs,  18  cents  per  pound. 

Corn.  $1.25  per  bushel. 

Peas,  dry,  $2,50  per  bushel. 

Tomatoes,  3  cents  per  pound 

Green  peas,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Wheat,  $1.25  per  bushel. 

Cows  at  their  present  price. 

Fryer.  25  cents  per  pound. 

Hens,  20  cents  per  pound. 

And  the  rest  of  everything  wotild  take  care 
of  itself. 

I  know  you  will  do  your  part  now  and  I 
hope  I  haven't  bored  you  with  my  line.  I 
wish  I  could  buy  a  bond  but  my  profit  Is  too 
little  I  Just  can't,  as  my  cotton  acreage  Is 
cut  to  5' J  acres.  This  middleman  ought  to 
be  cut  out. 

Hoping  wc  can  win  this  war  first  above 
all  else.  I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

J,  B    Palmer. 


Grapeland,  Tex.,  September  9,  1942. 
Hon    Nat   Patton. 

Member   of   Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Cousin  Nat:  We  heard  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  the  other  night  and  are  be- 
hind him  all  the  way  for  an  all-out  war 
effort.  We  are  not  playing  our  part,  but  we 
are  ready  to  be  told  what  to  do.  Belittling 
Congress  does  not  seem  to  make  the  Presi- 
dent play  his  part  either;  rather  It  smacks 
of  Hitlers  methods. 

We  are  against  Inflation,  by  whatever 
name  It  may  be  called.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  for  equal  treatment  of  all  groups. 
As  a  farm  owner.  Interested  in  farm  prices. 
I  request  no  sp>ecial  favor.  I  do  ask  that 
the  sacrifice  that  must  be  made  be  pro- 
portioned fairly. 

The  President  asked  the  Congress  to  put 
a  ceiling  on  farm  prices  at  100-percent  parity. 
In  the  President's  words:  •  •  •  "Parity 
is  a  standard  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
farm  prices.  It  means  that  the  farmer  and 
the  city  worker  are  on  the  same  relative  ratio 
with  each  other  in  purchasing  power  as  they 
were  during  a  period  some  thirty  years  ago — 
100  percent  parity,  therefore  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  farmers  as  a  fair  standard  for 
their  prices," 

If  the  President  means  that  the  farmer, 
receiving  100-percent  parity  has  the 
same  relative  purchasing  power  as  labor, 
then  there  is  some  degree  of  fairness  in  his 
request.  We  do  ask  the  Congress  to  remem- 
ber that  the  farmer  is  allowed  to  plant  only 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  land  he  planted 
30  years  ago.  So  if  farmers  receive  the 
same  unit  price  or  average  price  received 
then,  they  still  do  not  have  as  much  pur- 
chasing power  even  with  "handouts"  from 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  laborer  is  re- 
ceiving twice  as  much  per  hour  today  as  he 
received  during  the  parity  period,  then  the 
relative  ratio  is  gone  and  "parity'  means 
nothing.  Labor  will  have  twice  as  much 
purchasing  power  as  the  farmer  and  there  is 
no  fairness  in  such  an  arrangement. 

Quoting  the  President  further  In  regard  to 
farm  prices  and  wages:  "Both  must  be  reg- 
ulated at  the  same  time."  He  suggests  that 
Congress  stabilize  farm  prices  and  he  will 
stabilize  wages.  It  would  seem  well  for  Con- 
gress to  do  a  complete  job  this  time  so  that 
the  President  will  not  have  to  complain 
to  the  people  about  their  failure  to  act. 
If  farm  prices  are  set  at  parity  the  same 
bill  should  tie  labor's  wages  to  an  equal  of 
what  labor  received  in  the  period  of  relative 
ratio — both  at  the  same  time.  In  relation 
thereto,   corporation   profits  should   also   be 


limited  to  an  average  of  profits  during  years 
used  in  figuring  parity  by  taxes  or  whatever 
method  Congress  deems  necessary. 

In  other  words,  tie  'em  all  down  with  the 
same  rope,  and   let's  get  on  with  the  war. 
Respectfully  yours, 

RtJTH  Ellen  DArLET. 

Kemp,  Tex  .  September  9,  1942. 
Hon    Nat  Patton, 

iV  :   hington,  D.  C. 

My  De-*-h  Congkessman:  You  have  been 
asked  by  the  President  to  set  prices  on  farm 
products.  I  hope  you  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that   farm  prices  are  too   low   now. 

I  operate  three  farms  in  Henderson  County 
with  a  tractor.  My  only  help  Is  my  18-year- 
old  son.  I  expect  him  to  be  defending  my 
country  next  year. 

If  prices  are  fixed  below  or  at  present 
level.  I  will  not  be  able  to  farm  more  than 
40  percent  of  my  land  next  year.  Defense 
workers  are  earning  $8  to  $16  per  day.  We 
farmers  cannot  compete  with  those  prices 
at  present  farm  prices.  I  am  expecting  you 
to  give  us  a  fair  deal. 

Thanking  you  in  advance. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  T.  Summerall. 


Groveton,  Tex..  September  12,  1942. 
Hon.  Nat  Patton. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Cousin  Nat:  I  believe  the  farmer  and 
stockman  would  be  very  well  pleased  with 
100-percent  parity  for  their  products  if  his 
dollar  is  figured  on  the  same  formula  the 
union  labor  man's  dollar  is  figured.  I  believe 
the  usual  method  of  figuring  farm  parity 
prices  is  by  taking  the  1909-14  average  as 
a  basis;  so  also  why  not  take  the  same  period 
for  figuring  wages  for  the  union  labor  man, 
and  place  a  celling  on  his  pay  the  same  as  is 
In  the  mill  for  the  farmer  and  stock  raisers? 
It  should  be  taken  Into  consideration  that 
In  the  1909-14  period  the  cotton  farmer  could 
plant  all  the  cotton  he  could  raise  and  today 
he  Is  allowed  by  Government  control  to  plant 
about  50  percent  of  the  acreage  he  formerly 
raised;  therefore,  to  give  him  his  gross  Income 
on  a  fair  basis  you  would  have  to  double 
whatever  the  parity  price  would  figure  oii 
the  above  basis,  which  is  now  around  18 
cents  per  pound — mind  you,  on  just  one-half 
a  normal  acreage — therefore,  why  should  he 
not  be  entitled  to  twice  the  parity  to  raise 
his  Income  to  a  normal  basis?  There  has 
been  a  lot  said  about  the  farm  prices  caus- 
ing infiatlon.  yet  it  Is  acknowledged  cotton, 
corn,  and  wheat  are  all  selling  below  parity 
prices  today,  and  I  am  compelled  to  agree 
with  Senator  Wheeler  for  once  when  he 
stated  It  is  not  farm  prices  that  Is  causing 
inflation  but  union  labor  wage  scale. 

My  only  reason  for  making  this  statement 
Is  that  I  have  never  read  one  word  said  an 
the  subject  of  how  parity  prices  are  arrived 
at  and  consideration  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  farmer  has  been  deprived  of  one-half  of 
his  cotton  income  by  governmental  inter- 
ference, and  I  judge  all  the  figures  that  have 
been  made  have  been  whoMy  in  disregard  to 
that  fact. 

I   believe    Congress   should    insist    upon    a 
fair  deal,  and  we  just  as  well  find  out  now 
where  we  are  at  as  further  down  the  line. 
Sincerely   yours. 

L.  P.  Atmar. 

L.ARUE.  Tex  .  September  13,  1942. 
Hen.  Nat  Patton. 

Dear  Sir:  The  only  way  I  have  making  you 
remember  me  Is  by  telling  you  that  I  was 
the  ex-service  man  that  introduced  you  at 
Little  New  York  on  that  hot  afternoon. 

Hon,  N.at,  there  are  a  few  little  things  I 
like  to  call  your  attention  to.  One  of  them, 
we  are  trying  to  produce  food  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, such  as  peanuts,  tomatoes,  pota- 
toes, and  other  valuable  foods.    It  is  a  matter 


of  Impossibility  to  get  help  to  do  this  work 
and  the  reason  of  it  Is  these  cotton  growers 
in  nearby  counties  comes  here  and  haul  all 
the  hands  away  to  pick  the  cotton  and  we 
have  to  let  the  food  waste.  If  the  cotton  is 
the  most  Important  to  the  Government,  let 
them  go  ahead.  If  the  food  is  Important, 
please  make  some  effort  to  stop  It. 

The  President  mentioned  setting  prices  on 
farm  products  such  as  hogs,  cattle,  and  every- 
thing. Had  you  ever  figured  what  It  cost  to 
put  a  pound  of  fat  on  a  hog  after  he  Is  raised, 
ready  to  fatten?  Six  pounds  of  feed  produces 
a  pound.  Tankage  cost  $5  per  100,  corn 
cost  $2  per  100.  A  hog  consumes  1  pound 
of  tankage  to  5  pounds  of  com.  This  Is  to 
say  nothing  of  growing  the  hog.  Figure  It, 
will  you? 

Now  the  peanut  business  where  a  man  has 
an  allotment  for  peanuts  he  gets  $124  per  ton. 
The  man  who  does  not  have  the  allotment 
gets  $82  per  ton.  That  Isn't  right.  I  have 
three-tenths  of  an  acre  My  peanuts  are 
worth  Just  as  much  per  pound  as  the  man's 
who  has  the  peanut  allotment,  yet  I  don't 
get  It.    It  Is  unfair  to  us. 

The  middle  man  gets  all  the  profit  from 
the  farm  products.  Stop  that.  If  he  doesn't 
want  to  farm,  put  him  on  the  defense  work 
where  he  can  make  it  easy. 

The  hardware  man  and  the  drug  man  are 
another  class.  Take  notice  of  their  profits. 
No  cause  for  it. 

I  am  sure  you  won't  stand  for  these  old 
disabled  veterans  to  have  their  little  checks 
cut  and  slashed  to  nothing.  Mr.  Patton,  I 
could  mention  thousands  of  things  that  are 
unbalanced,  but  will  not  take  more  of  your 
time. 

Thanking  you  if  you  will  keep  these  In 
mind. 

Your  friend, 

Luther  A.  Norris. 


1  Telegram  J 
Crockett,  Tex  .  September  8,  1942. 
Nat  Patton, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We  feel  that  any  drastic  fixing  of  farm 
prices  at  present  levels  will  greatly  curtail 
essential  production  and  Impoverish  farm- 
ing areas.  Farms  are  rapidly  being  depleted 
of  farm  labor  and  this  will  increase  unless 
reasonable  profits  assured. 

Rev.  R,  Gage  Lloyd.  W,  K,  McLean, 
Crockett  Lions  Club  ( by  resolu- 
tion), C.  L.  Hooks,  Herman  Allen. 
Charley  Allen,  E.  T.  Ozler.  Neal 
Clements.  H,  J.  Berry,  J,  N.  Collins, 
T.  J.  Maples.  R.  D.  Hooks.  B.  H 
Chandler,  J.  S.  Murchlson,  P.  Cap- 
rielian,  Ed  Buller,  W.  D  Julian. 
S.  L.  Murchlson.  J.  T.  Harklns.  W. 
S.  SpruUl,  G.  E.  Ellis.  W.  C.  Phil- 
lips. W.  C.  Shivers,  R.  L.  Shivers. 
D.  C.  Kennedy.  W.  D.  Collins.  Al- 
bert Thomp)60n,  T.  D  Craddock, 
H.  L.  Paul. 


I  From     the    Frankston     (Tex)     Citizen     of 
September  18.  19421 

farmers  might  be  overpaid,  Etrr  lots  of  folks 

don't  BELIFVT  it — StTHVET  TO  DETEBMINE 
LOCAL  SENTIMENT  REVXALS  MAJORITY  IN  FAVOR 
OF  UNIFIED  WARTIME  CONTROL  FARM  PRICES, 
LABOR 

Are  farm  prices  too  high? 

Since  President  Roosevelt's  speech  of  last 
week.  In  which  farm  prices  and  wages  of  in- 
dustrial workers  were  mentioned  as  principal 
causes  contributing  to  threatened  inflation, 
this  question  has  been  foremost  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  this  section  of  the  country. 
where  every  farmer  is  a  "dirt  farmer,"  and 
where  practically  every  businessman  grew  up 
on  a  farm  and  all  of  them  depend  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmers  for  their  own  well- 
being.  In  other  words,  pjolltlcs  ar.c:  '  f  *  r 
and  the   weather  have   been  ehovtu   cui   oJ 
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HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

IN   THE  HOr-^E   OF   REPRKJENT.AT  I VES 

r';ur -d-.v   September  24.  1'j4: 
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pKnsation  for  jxjetal  workei-s.  There  is 
no  more  meritoricus  piece  of  legislation 
pending  in  the  Congress,  and  we  should 
laie  no  time  enacting  it  into  law.  Postal 
workers  are  loyal  and  efficient  and  per- 
form a  most  intelligent  service  for  which 
they  receive  unconscionably  low  salaries. 
I  can  speak  with  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject because  1  have  a  sister  who  is  a  postal 
clrrk  and  a  brother  who  is  a  letter  carrier. 
These  workers  have  received  no  increase 
in  salary  since  1925.  With  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  these  workers  find  it  im- 
possible to  make  both  ends  meet,  and 
Uncle  Sam  ought  to  take  cognizance  of 
this  condition  immediately  and  remedy  it. 
I  would  like  to  include  in  ray  remarks 
the  stcitement  submitted  by  President 
James  M  M  :-:^v  of  the  Boston  Federa- 
tion of  P'  •  !"  Clerks  in  support  of 
S.  2674  as  amended: 

Before  leaving  for  Washington  a  Boston 
postal  clerk  who  is  the  father  of  four  chil- 
dren and  a  good  member  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks  said  to  me — 

•'I  certainly  hope  that  you  wUI  bring  back 
the  good  news  that  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration have  seen  flt  to  grant  our  temporary 
pay  Increase.  The  truth  is  that  my  wife  and 
I  are  at  our  wits  end  trying  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  With  food,  clothing,  and  living  ex- 
peases  generaUy  skyrocketing.  I  am  unable 
at  the  present  time  to  meet  my  ordinary 
household  expenses  Already  I  am  in  debt 
up  to  my  neck.  If  I  remain  on  my  1925 
salary  much  longer  I  haven't  the  faintest  Idea 
bow  I  am  going  to  support  my  wife  and 
f;unlly.  My  four  children  are  too  young  to 
go  to  work  and  are  entirely  dependent  on  my 
earnings  '■ 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  can  assure 
you  from  having  talked  with  hundreds  of 
postal  workers  that  the  case  that  I  have  cited 
in  typical  of  many  men  in  the  Postal  Service 
today.  The  majority  of  us  are  men  with 
families  and  we  are  finding  it  harder  and 
liarder  to  meet  our  expenses  on  an  antiquated 
■=alftry  Thnt  is  why  I  am  here  today  to  urge 
;,  ;;  s  .p  r:  of  S.  2674  as  amended.  This 
is  as  iuu  itnow.  a  compromise  between  the 
f  dmuiistration  time-and-a-half  bill  and  the 
15-percent  increase  recommended  by  the 
ivfflliated  Postal  Organizations.  Under  the 
{.resent  bill  post-office  employees  would  be 
granted  a  10-percent  increase  and  their  over- 
time-pay rates  would  be  computed  on  a  260- 
oay  factor  Instead  of  360  as  at  present. 
Vvhile  living  costs,  as  Labor  Department  fig- 
ures show,  have  risen  considerably  higher 
than  10  percent,  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lution  would  afford  debt-burdened  postal 
workers  some  measure  of  relief.  The  need 
for  this  temporary  upward  revision  of  salaries 
is  most  urgent. 

It  has  been  17  years  since  we  received 
our  last  pay  raise  and  believe  me  there  is  no 
time  like  the  present  for  ccrrectiag  this  situa- 
tion. An  increase  in  the  salaries  cf  postal 
workers  will  undoubtedly  raean  an  increase 
In  production. 

In  a  recent  conference  I  had  with  a  Boston 
postal  official  who  is  a  jtist  and  fair  man. 
s.ated  that  in  dealing  with  personnel  prob- 
hms  the  human  factor  must  always  be  taken 
into  consideration.  I  believe  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  bear  this  truthful  observa- 
tion In  mind.  You  cannot  treat  men  as 
machines  and  expect  good  resxilts.  In  pri- 
vate industry,  large  sums  of  money  are  spent 
annually  by  enlightened  employers  In  scien- 
t  flcally  attempting  to  keep  the  help  satisfied. 
I '  ■  .  (to  this  not  so  much  out  of  kindness  but 
Jt^au.-t  they  realize  that  if  tlieir  workers  feel 
:  ..-  t  >  :  :.  pany  is  treating  them  fairly 
t  ipy  *..,  G'     better  work. 

In  this  respect,  the  Federal  Government 
L    u.d  t.ikc  a  leaf  from  the  notebook  cf  pri- 


vate industry.  At  the  present  time,  low 
salaried  postal  workers,  although  stUl  per- 
forming their  duties  with  loyalty  and  effi- 
ciency, feel  that  the  Government  Is  ignoring 
the  "human  factor."  This  is  a  situation 
which  must  be  corrected.  The  Federal  Gcv- 
ernmont  Is  properly  concerned  about  the 
morale  of  workers  in  private  Industry.  The 
morale  of  postal  workers  is  important  too 
and  cannot  be  Ignored.  Let  us  hope.  then, 
that  the  Federal  Government  wiU  see  flt  to 
give  postal  employees  the  temporary  increase- 
to  which  they  are  entitled  in  order  that  they 
may  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Postal  clerks  are  required  to  spend  many 
hours  of  home  study  In  order  to  prepare 
themselves  for  rigid  scheme  examinations 
and  must  maintain  a  mark  of  at  least  95 
percent  In  the  examination.  You  cannot, 
for  example,  make  a  good  distributor  in  a 
day.  or  a  month,  or  a  year.  That  Is  why  it 
Is  most  Important  for  our  Government  to 
treat  posUl  employees  Justly.  We  need 
Uncle  3am  and  Uncle  Sam  needs  us. 

It  is  true  that  In  order  to  maintain  this 
service  at  a  satisfactory  level  of  efficiency, 
skilled  workers  must  remain  in  the  mailing 
room.  If  the  postal  workers  are  attracted 
to  private  Industry  because  of  gross  inequali- 
ties tn  wages  the  Postal  Service  which  is  so 
essential  to  our  defense  will  suffer. 

Finally,  we  can  look  at  the  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  national  defense. 
Our  good  friend.  Senator  Mxad,  has  told  that 
In  time  of  crisis  there  Is  no  more  reassuring 
no  more  stabilizing  force,  than  the  regulai- 
mail  service  This  Is  particularly  true  in 
a  great  national  emergency  such  as  the  pres- 
ent war  has  brought  to  our  people.  Mam- 
tainlng  the  morale  of  millions  of  men  in  the 
armed  forces,  as  well  as  millions  oi  folks  at 
home.  Is  an  absolute  necessity  by  the  main- 
tenance of  regular  dependable  mail  service. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  AhViL  J.  FORAND 

OF   RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNT AT:\'ES 

Thursday.  September  2  .'   1  '<  1 2 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
Include  two  very  enlightetiing  statements 
by  the  Honorable  Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  use  of 
silver  now  held  by  the  United  States 
Treasury.    The  statements  follow: 

Secretary  Morgenthau  said  today  that  the 
Treasury  Is  making  every  ifffort  to  put  all 
available  silver  Into  urgent  war  uses. 

The  Treasxiry  has  stockf;  of  2.900.000,000 
ounces  of  sliver  of  which  l.f '50.000 .000  ounces 
have  been  monetized  an<i  are  a  reserve 
against  sliver  certificates,  '.("he  balance  con- 
stitutes "free"  silver,  all  oi  which  is  being 
lend-leased  for  use  in  war  plants  where  It 
will  release  40,000  tons  of  copper  for  war 
uses. 

Substantial  quantities  of  this  "free"  silver 
are  already  being  delivered  to  war  plants  pro- 
ducing aluminum  and  maf-nesium. 

No  new  purchases  of  foreign  silver  have 
been  made  since  November  ]  94 1  M  Morgen- 
thau said,  and  the  delivery  of  newly  mined 
domestic  sUver  acquired  urder  forward  pur- 
chase contract  has  been  pos  poncd.  thus  per- 
mitting such  silver  to  go  Into  Industrial  uses. 
Two  of  the  largest  s'lver  retiners  are  already 
taking  advantage  of  this  p<stponement  and 
are  delivering  newly  mined  domestic  silver 
I    to  industrial  users. 
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Until  recently.  Secretary  Morgenthau  said, 
silversmiths  could  meet  ail  of  their  needs  by 
buying  foreign  sliver  at  about  35  cents  an 
ounce.  However,  In  the  past  year  there  has 
been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  silver 
in  industries.  The  metal  Is  used  extensively 
in  the  production  of  aircraft,  ordnance,  naval 
vessels,  and  for  other  war  purposes.  Silver 
coinage  has  Increased  In  many  countries  as 
a  result  of  the  war.  Silversmiths  are  also 
using  larger  quantities  of  silver  because  cop- 
per and  other  scarce  metals  can  no  longer  be 
used  as  a  base  for  sUver-platod  ware. 

Mr  Morgenthau  said  the  supply  of  foreign 
silver  has  been  falling  off.  and  the  100.000.000 
ounces  a  year  being  imported  from  Mexico  and 
Canada  are  Inadequate  for  the  present^  de- 
mand. American  silversmiths,  eager  for  the 
metal,  have  bid  up  the  price  to  60  and  65  cents 
an  ounce  In  Mexico.  To  prevent  the  diver- 
sion of  the  foreign  silver  from  high  priority 
uses,  the  War  Production  Board  has  issued 
an  order  restricting  the  purchase  of  silver 
abroad  to  licensed  importers. 

As  an  added  Inducement  to  foreign  ship- 
pers, the  Office  of  Price  Administration  re- 
cently raised  the  ceiling  price  on  foreign 
sliver  to  45  cents  an  ounce  in  contrast  to  the 
35-cent  level  which  the  Treasury  maintains. 

Another  order  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  effective  October  1.  restricts  the  use 
of  foreign  silver  to  high  priority  purposes. 

The  Offi'^e  of  Price  Administration  has  also 
set  the  ceiling  price  for  newly  mined  domestic 
sliver  at  71.11  cents  an  ounce  plus  freight 
charges,  compared  to  the  Treasury  price  of 
71.11  cents  an  ounce  fixed  by  law.  thus 
making  it  more  profitable  for  such  silver  to 
go  to  manufacturers  instead  of  the  Treasury, 


Secretary  Morgenthau  said  today  that  the 
Tieasury  Is  making  arrangements  for  the 
sale  of  approximately  5.000.000  ounces  of 
silver  to  Industrial  users  certified  by  the 
War  Production  Board  as  in  urgent  need  of 
silver  for  immediate  use  in  war  production. 

The  sliver  which  the  Treasury  is  arrang- 
ing to  sell  Is  free  silver,  classified  as  "sliver 
ordinary. '  This  class  of  silver  has  been  ac- 
cumulating over  a  long  period  and  is  com- 
posed In  part  of  sUver  purchased  for  coinage 
prior  to  the  Sliver  Purchase  Act  of  1934,  In 
part  of  silver  contained  in  gold  deposits.  In 
part  of  recovered  bullion  which  was  lost  In 
the  melting  and  coining  processes,  and  the 
balance  of  silver  In  excess  of  the  amount  esti- 
mated to  be  contained  in  mutilated  coins. 
For  many  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Sliver  Purchase  Act  of  1934.  small  quantities 
of  this  class  of  silver  were  sold  and  used  in 
medals  which  the  mints  manufactured  for 
private  organizations.  The  Treasury  has 
legal  authority  to  sell  the  amount  now  on 
hand.  The  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934  im- 
poses no  limitations  on  this  type  of  sale. 

This  silver  has  been  put  aside  for  use  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency.  Ths  Treasury 
has  been  informed  by  the  War  Production 
Board  that  there  Is  at  present  an  acute 
shortage  of  silver  available  for  the  manu- 
facture of  essential  war  materials.  The  War 
Production  Board  has  requested  that  the 
5,000.000  ounces  of  "silver  ordinary  '  be  used 
to  alleviate  this  shortage.  •■ 

The  Treasury  plans  to  sell  this  silver  at 
the  price  of  45  cents  an  cunce  to  those  In- 
dustrial users  with  high  priority  ratings  who 
are  recommended  by  the  War  Production 
Board. 

As  previously  announced,  approximately 
1.350,000.000  ounces  of  free  sliver  have  already 
been  made  available  by  the  Treasury  for  use 
In  war  plants,  under  arrangements  whereby 
the  silver  will  be  returned  after  the  war. 
The  remaining  1.550.000.000  ounces  of  silver 
held  by  the  Treasury  have  been  monetized 
and  are  a  reserve  against  silver  certificates. 
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HON.  J.  W!LL1,\M  DirihR 

L':     IL.N  .N  j\  _\  M\  iA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday  September  24,  1942 

Mr.  DITTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  Labor  Day  emphasized 
the  need  for  action  against  inflation. 
The  message  was  a  challenge  to  the  Con- 
gress, The  message  conveyed  the  threat 
that  if  Congress  were  not  willing  tc  deal 
with  inflation  that  the  President  would 
take  the  reins  in  his  own  hands.  For 
myself,  I  have  never  been  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  theory  that  an  all-out  war 
effort  requires  the  abdication  of  the 
legislative  body,  but  I  am  fearful  that  the 
House,  by  the  action  which  it  took  yes- 
terday, invited  the  charge  that  it  was 
willing  to  abdicate. 

The  measure  acted  on  in  the  House 
yesterday  was  labeled  as  an  anti-infla- 
tionary measure.  A  casual  considera- 
tion of  the  results  indicate  that  cuch 
label  is  a  misnomer.  Instead  of  being 
an  anti-inflationary  measure  it  will  open 
the  way  for  further  increases  in  the  costs 
of  living.  The  House  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  assertive.  It  has  invited  the 
possibility  and,  in  fact,  the  probability 
of  Presidential  veto.  In  so  doing,  it  has 
not  only  delayed  the  day  for  definite  ac- 
tion on  this  all-important  question,  but 
it  has  encouraged  those  who  have  been 
critical  of  ihe  Congress  as  an  institution. 

Preventing  an  inflationary  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  is,  so  the  President  has  told 
us.  the  Nation's  No.  1  economic  problem. 
Administration  leaders  and  others  have 
repeatedly  asserted  that  this  objective, 
an  objective  which  I  believe  must  be 
achieved  if  we  are  to  win  this  war,  can 
be  reached  only  if  we  have  concerted 
action  on  all  fronts.  Piecemeal  action 
will  not  do  it.  Timid  action  will  not  do 
it.  To  prevent  an  inflationary  ri.«;e  in  the 
cost  of  living  requires  courageous,  con- 
certed, and  simultaneous  action  at  every 
point  in  the  economic  system  where  in- 
flationary pressures  breed. 

On  December  31,  1940 — or  nearly  2 
years  ago — the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  presidents 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council  submitted  a 
special  report  to  the  Congress  urging  that 
concerted  action  be  taken  on  one  of  these 
many  fronts — on  the  monetary  front — 
in  order  to  avoid  the  deadly  peril  asso- 
ciated with  an  unreasonable  £.nd  unwar- 
ranted and  uneconomic  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living.  This  report,  mind  you,  was 
filed  almost  2  years  ago  and  it  urged  that 
steps  be  taken  immediately  "to  forestall 
the  development  of  inflationary  tenden- 
cies attributable  to  defects  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  credit  control."  It  warned 
that  "these  tendencies  if  unchecked 
would  produce  a  rise  of  prices,  would  re- 
tard the  national  effort  for  defense,  and 
greatly  increase  its  cost." 


Among  other  things  this  report  recom- 
mended that  the  "various  sources  of  po- 
tential increases  in  excess  reserves  should 
be  removed."  As  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port these  included  "the  power  to  issue 
three  billions  of  greenbacks;  further 
monetization  of  foreign  silver;  the  power 
to  issue  silver  certificates  against  the 
seigniorage,  now  amounting  to  one  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  on  previous  purchases 
of  silver.  In  view  of  the  completely 
changed  international  situation  during 
the  past  year,  the  power  further  to  de- 
value the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold  is  no 
longer  necessary  or  desirable  and  should 
be  permitted  to  lapse." 

Needless  to  say,  the  administration  did 
pot  take  any  action  in  keeping  with  the 
above  recommendations.  In  fact,  it 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
actually  sought  and  obtained  an  exten- 
sion of  some  of  the  powers  enumerated 
above.  I  believe  it  is  unfortunate  that 
we  did  not  take  steps  to  remedy  the  situ- 
ation outhned  in  this  special  report.  I 
believe  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  did  not 
take  steps  then  to  correct  basic  flaws  in 
our  monetary  legislation  by  repealing  the 
pern'cious  silver  legislation  now  on  the 
statute  books  in  addition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  issue  $3,000,000,000  in 
greenbacks  at  his  discretion  and  to  fur- 
ther devalue  the  gold  dollar  at  his  discre- 
tion. 

Our  failure  to  take  action  relative  to 
repeahng  silver  legislation  has  indeed 
created  a  most  ludicrous  situation.  As 
far  as  silver  is  concerned,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  scarcity  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  This  situation  is  well  summar- 
ized in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  August  29,  1942: 

Tlie  United  States  Treasury  holds  3.331.- 
OCO.OOO  ounces  of  sliver,  of  which  806,000,000 
ounces  are  in  the  form  of  coins.  1,164.000.000 
ounces  are  pledged  against  silver  certificates, 
and  the  remaining  1,361,000.000  ounces  are 
free,  unallocated,  and  could  be  promptly 
made  available  to  Industry.  Yet  In  the  face 
of  this  enormous  hoard,  lying  Idle  beneath 
the  soil  of  West  Point,  there  Is  a  critical  short- 
age of  silver  for  defense,  and  there  will  soon 
be  no  silver  at  all  for  nondefense  uses.  We 
produce  in  the  United  States  about  70.000.000 
ounces  of  silver  annually,  an  amount  which 
Is  more  than  enough  to  meet  normal  require- 
ments and  which  would  go  far  to  meet  cur- 
rent expanded  requirements  growing  out  of 
the  war.  But  none  of  this  domestic  produc- 
tion is  available  to  industry.  It  is  all  bought 
up  by  the  Government  and  burled  under  the 
ground. 

Even  the  .supply  of  foreign  silver  upon  which 
the  silver  trade  formerly  depended  Is  now  be- 
ing cut  off.  To  meet  the  shortage  of  silver 
for  essential  war  purposes  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  issued  a  ruling  last  month  for- 
bidding the  puichase  of  silver  for  importa- 
tion except  by  special  authorization.  Silver 
manufacturers  not  engaged  In  essential  war 
work  have  until  October  1  to  make  use  of 
foreign  sliver  In  their  hands,  but  they  are  re- 
stricted to  consuming  no  more  than  one- 
twelfth  of  what  they  used  In  1941  or  one-sixth 
cf  what  they  used  In  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year.  After  October  1  they  must  hold 
whatever  stocks  remain,  awaiting  orders  as 
to  what  disposition  may  be  made  of  It.  The 
net  of  this  is  that  manufacturers  of  Jewelry, 
silverware,  and  other  civilian  goods  employing 
silver,  face  the  immediate  prospect  of  being 
driven  completely  out  of  business.    Tet  the 
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cotcplete  sacrifice  of  these  bi; 
their    employeesa  will   not  n-^-r 
supply  for  war  Industries  ^ 
today  as  a  substitute  for  tin  l: 
substitute   for   copper   In   elpc'r 
tlons.  and  for  a  varle'^y  of       ■" 
ini?  of  ships,   airplanes,   ta:.-. 
shells,    bombs,    and    torpedoes, 
users  who  can  obtain 
foreign  silver  must  now  pay  up 
Treasury,  which  had  set  the  pn 
Silver  by  lt3  purchases  at  about 
c  lice  for  years.  hAs  Just  raLsec 
45    cents      Industrial    u-^ers 
bid  above  that  level  or  see  eve 
of  foreign  silver  swallowed  up 
ury  and  removed  from  useful 

The  Government  has  mad 
tempt  to  correct  this  situa: 
lacked  the  courage,  however, 
the   problem   directly   and 
been  contented  '■>.':".   r  .!-:"- 
understand  it  th-  '.V.i:  P     - 
has  announced  that  all  free 
the  Treasury  has  been  assi 
war  industry     Thi"?  was  .lot 
the  W    I^    I^    v.       :nerely 
£UbstiU:C(    u;   ft    i;cxsurv  an 
cf  August  31.  which  itse!:  :.  ■ 
what  had  been  first  announ. 
Under  this  lend-lease  silver 
It  has  been  called,  the 
lease  Its  holdings  of  silver 
pledged    against    silver    c 
minted  Into  coins  to  the 
Corporation    for    certain 
Under  the  plan,  however,  th 
not  be  used  up.  it  may  not  b- 
of  the  product   of   the   wa: 
plants.     In  other  words  it  : 
only  in  such  form;?  a    p  :r: 
to  the  Treasury  afN  :   'r;-   w. 
ing  to  the  New  Y   ;n  T.::  - 
ber  19: 

So  limited  is  the  use  to  wh 
may  be  put  that  between  last  a 
propram  was  announced  and  t 
there  had  been   turned  over 
Plant  Corporation  and  other 
000.000  ounces,  or  12  percent  of 
000  ounces  of  free  silver  ■ ; 
frequently  reminded  have   r.  < 
use  In  Industry. 
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In  addition,  the  Treasi; 
nounced  that  it  will  sell  5  OG 
of  its  silver  to  mdu,>triai  u-- 
prion* V  ru:.r.-.'  ^      M   .•■  :--  ::■ 

ur^  '-'f  •!>'  '-x-''':-  ■'•  -A'h.  ■"  ': 
va-'  r-irJ'"  '■"  .•.'"■■■'r  J  000  Q'' 
of  sliver  i?  availabl'^  for     ■: 
tive  u-^^  fcv  ind'i--:y      A;.1  : 
Ing  lo  'h''  Ni'A'  Y'  ■.  k  'r,::;-  - 
19,  is  ';>    P',';-:\i;r  u:'.:-'.:.y'  >■ 
wr"^!"! -  '■•'•  'i'i  ! h. ''  ;'!<i>'irit;  --..■■. 
'I  r^.>  'di'or;!'!!  P''i.n'>  cu' : 

z:  ■   T-"a.«ury  h.-=  rr-    --^  .^.  ■  -t 
v.;..i:   t.,  do  with      I:.'!' ,-' ■■■■     .- 
of  sliver  for  war  t'lrp-  -t^     :-. 
borrow,  but  sUver  it  can  buy  a: 
that    Ls    truly    available    Is    5  " 
■  "-tenth  of   1    p  -  *"  • 
•, •'   or  ftvailabl-'      •  :■-•   ':■ 
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rev-    r    r    T.    .!.;v    :■->-:■- ^---l    n 
pur:     ^.-^ 

I    h-V-e    rrf'-rred    to    thi? 
>.';\r '■.•%•  in  the  midst  cf  p 
:>■•  r-'ferred  to  at  the  ^am^  t: 
:p.  th>''  mid^L  of  plenty.     I  a 
::r   example,   there   are   133 
firms  in  one  Sta'^^  alone — Rl~ 
that  are  complaining   that 
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employees  will  soon  be  out  of  work  un-  ' 
less  they  get  supplies.    I  understand  that 
the  same  situation  is  to  be  found  In  New 
York,  in   Massachusetts,  as  well  as  In 
other  jewelry-making  centers. 

The  problem  herein  outlined  is  the 
creation  of  the  administration.  It  Is  a 
situation  that  it  has  nurtured  with 
painstaking  care  until  now  It  blossoms  as 
a  national  scandal.  Although  the  Presi- 
dent can  write  and  deliver  "you  do — or 
else"  speeches,  for  some  reason  or  other 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  assume  the  leader- 
ship in  this  and  other  phases  of  the 
battle  against  inflation  that  Is  rightfully 
his  to  as.'^ume. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  this  situation,  at 
the  same  time  repealing  the  powers  of 
the  President  over  our  monetary  system 
tha*.  should  have  been  permitted  to  lapse 
years  ago.  Specifically.  I  am  Introducing 
legislation  to  repeal  the  President's 
power  to  devalue  further  the  gold  dollar 
and  to  repeal  his  power  to  issue 
$3,000,000,000  of  greenbacks.  At  the 
same  time.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  repeal  the  various  silver  acts  that  are 
at  present  serving  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
efficient  pro.^'^'"Mf'>n  "f  ^'v^  "'ar. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23,  1942 

y.'  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  follow- 
ing address  I  delivered  over  radio  station 
w;  rN    :n  Philadelphia.   September  11, 

T.  ;s  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  all 
individuals  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  all  ad- 
herents to  the  Mosaic  faith  gather  in  their 
houses  of  worship  to  give  an  accotintlng  of 
their  lives  to  Almighty  God.  For  It  is  to 
them  Judgment  Day.  and  In  moving,  soul- 
stlrrlng  solemnity  and  In  awed  reverence  they 
listen  to  the  inspiring  sounds  of  the  luiclent 
shofar.  the  ram's  horn. 

For  millennluntis  the  people  of  Israel  have 
believed  that  during  this  season  they  are 
Judged  and  upon  the  verdict  emanating  from 
God  Himself  wUl  depend  their  destiny. 

The  Jew  has  always  believed  in — yes,  and 
he  has  always  observed — those  basic  prln- 
clph's  upon  which  true  civilization  must  be 
bullded.  Amongst  them,  in  the  virtue  of 
justice.  So  on  this  day.  when  they  gather 
befcre  God  to  plead  for  divine  Justice.  It  Is 
only  fitting  and  projaer  that  we  Christians 
should  demand  that  they  also  get  some  sem- 
blance of  human  Justice 

The  enemy  of  all  religion,  the  enemy  of 
civlMzatlon — the  German  Nazis — declared  a 
vnr  f  extermination  against  this  people. 
T^..  A-r  has  been  going  on  ruthlessly  since 
193.3.  They  have  sulTered  untold  agonies  at 
the  hands  of  their  oppressors,  and,  although 
many  people  sympathized  with  them  deeply 
and  sincerely,  no  one  raised  as  much  as  a 
finger  in  practical  aid. 


In  September  1939  the  war  spread  and  was 
officially  declared  against  ether  peoples. 
Since  that  day  the  Jewish  pec  pie  have  been 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  ent«  r  the  struggle 
as  a  full-fledged  belligerent.  They  have 
wanted  to  exchange  their  energies,  their 
wealth,  and  their  blood  for  the  opF>ortunity 
to  fight  back  as  all  other  normiil  peoples  do. 

When  I  say  Jewish  people  1  do  not  mean 
Americans  of  Jewish  extraction,  or  Russians, 
or  Enghsh  of  the  Jewish  faith,  for  they  are 
already  fighting  in  the  armies  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  refer  not  to  them  bit  only  to  the 
millions  of  Jews  residing  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  including  the  60<  .000  In  Pales- 
tine, all  of  whom  owe  allegiance  to  no  nation, 
to  no  sovereign  state,  but  only  to  the  ancient 
people  of  Israel,  and  to  the  cau^  of  freedom, 
for  which  this  war  is  being  foaght.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  stateless  ai  d  Palestinian 
Jews  could  supply  a  military  force  of  Ines- 
timable Importance,  they,  the  Irst  and  fore- 
most of  Nazidom's  enemies,  are  not  permitted 
to  fight  In  this  war  as  a  people 

The  29  banners  of  the  anil-Axls  United 
Nations  paradoxically  do  not  Include  the 
blue-white  banner  of  Israel.  There  are  now 
over  100,000  Jews  right  at  thj  edge  of  the 
western  desert  In  North  Africa  clamoring  for 
the  opportunity  to  fight  the  Nazis,  beseeching 
the  world  for  the  chance  to  cestroy  Hitler's 
legions 

The  long  years  of  Nazi  peisecutlon  have 
only  strengthened  their  will  and  fortified 
their  soul  and  determination  to  drive  this 
scourge  from  the  face  cf  the  ei  rth. 

Hitler  prevents  the  Jews  from  living  as 
free  human  beings,  and  the  L  nlted  Nations 
should  not  prevent  them  from  meeting  death 
on  the  field  of  battle  In  their  ourning  desire 
to  destroy  Hitler.  This  Is  certainly  not  Jus- 
tice. And  It  Is  this  tvpe  of  Justice  that  I  say 
the  Christian  world  should  extsnd  to  them. 

It  Is  such  a  small  thing  to  give  to  these 
peoples.  A.s  a  matter  of  fact,  in  allowing 
them  to  ficht  Hitler,  we  will  not  be  giving 
them  anything,  but  on  the  contrary,  they 
wUl  be  giving  us  an  army  of  200  000  men. 
100.000  of  them  ready  at  a  mc  ment's  call  to 
throw  themselves  Into  the  Bfttle  of  Egv*pt, 
thus  definitely  turning  the  scales  In  our 
favor,  destroying  Rommel's  anny.  and  push- 
ing them  back  to  the  dark  cav's  from  which 
they  emerged  Whv  the  British  have  refused 
to  accept  this  offer  of  20<'000  stalwart 
soldiers,  who  unquestionably  w(  uld  fight  with 
such  an  all-devouring,  all-consuming  hatred 
for  the  common  enemy  Is  beyor  d  my  compre- 
hension. I  cannot  understand  it.  Why 
have  they  for  the  past  3  years  refused  to 
extend  this  elementary  law  c  f  Justice,  the 
right  of  a  people  to  defend  itielf,  its  honor 
and  Its  future? 

Personally  I  admire  the  Briilsh  people  for 
their  bravery  and  fortitude  in  the  dark  days 
after  Dunkerque.  and  I  am  convinced  the 
world  will  always  remain  indebted  to  them. 
It  was  their  courage  and  resolute  spirit  that 
saved  us  all  In  the  gruesom*^  fall  of  1940. 
But  we  will  not  win  this  war  by  sentimental 
appreciation.  Total  war  whicii  our  country 
Is  now  waging,  the  supreme  ocrlflce  which 
so  many  of  cur  boys  are  being  (  ailed  to  make, 
dictate  effective  use  of  every  available  ounce 
of  strength,  of  every  available  man,  whose 
services  can  be  mustered. 

The  glorious  traditions  of  Justice,  human- 
ity, and  freedom,  which  have  created  and 
which  symbolize  our  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, can  not  and  will  not  refusf  the  Stateless 
and  Palestinian  Jew  a  square  deal.  Our 
own  American  boys  are  now  participating  In 
Increasing  numbers  in  the  Middle  Eastern 
battles,  and  since  the  Brttlsii  have  for  3 
years  definitely  failed  to  mal;e  use  cf  the 
Jewish  boys  there  on  the  spot,  why  then 
should  not  America  upon  wh(  m  Providence 
has  thrust  the  world  leaderstlp  in  this  ti- 
tanic struggle,  make  use  of  tlils  manpower? 
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If  those  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  American  forces  In  the  Middle  East  would 
find  a  way  of  recruiting  those  young,  sturdy 
Jewish  beys  there,  and  establish  in  one  form 
or  another  a  Jewish  army  to  fight  under  the 
command  of  the  United  States  forces,  I  for 
one  would  heartily  endorse  it.  Let  this  be 
oCBclally  proclaimed  and  100.000  splendid 
soldiers  would  be  added  almost  overnight 
to  the  Insufficient  number  of  men  that  we  cf 
the  United  Nations  now  have  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  defensive  spirit  In  the  Middle  East 
must  come  to  an  end.  The  fact  that  Rom- 
mel was  halted  should  not  and  must  not 
satisfy  anyone.  He  must  be  beaten  and 
kicked  out  from  the  African  continent.  It 
can  and  will  be  done  if  hesitation  and  a  de- 
fensive policy  are  completely  discarded  and  a 
policy  of  total  war  promptly  adopted.  The 
Immediate  creation  of  a  Jewish  army  is  the 
first  dictate  of  total  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  these  most  solemn  days  of  the  Jewish 
calendar  year — Rosh  Hoshanah  and  Yom 
Kippur — I  extend  my  greetings  to  that  noble 
though  most  persecuted  people,  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  I  say  to  them  that  when  this 
war  is  over  and  the  enemy  is  destroyed,  your 
fighting  legions,  proudly  bearing  their  wounds 
of  freedom's  battle,  will  stand  together  with 
the  other  free  armies  of  the  world,  over  the 
ashes  and  ruins  of  our  common  enemies, 
beneath  all  the  unfurled  fiags  of  freedom, 
Including  the  blue-white  banner  of  David. 

It  Is  your  right  and  your  privilege,  and  it 
is  up  to  all  freedom-loving  people  to  see  that 
it  Is  done. 


The  Meaning  of  a  Pnrrarv 


Increa:ed  Compensation  tor  Postal 
Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  A 


HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TJiursday.  Scptcr7iber  24,  1942 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
injustice  that  has  been  done  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  great  army  of  loyal 
workers  in  our  Postal  Service. 

Where  the  administration  has  been 
following  a  very  liberal  course  toward 
industrial  workers,  even  to  the  point  of 
insisting  upon  wage  increases  to  meet 
the  higher  cost  of  living,  their  attitude 
toward  the  postal  workers  has  been  re- 
actionary and  unfavorable. 

It  does  not  seem  to  make  any  differ- 
ence to  the  administration  that  the 
War  Labor  Board  in  a  recent  decision 
laid  down  the  sound  principle  that  since 
the  cost  of  living  had  increased  15  per- 
cent since  January  1.  1941,  labor  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  increase.  The  postal 
employees  have  not  had  an  increase  in 
17  years.  As  you  recall,  the  longevity 
biU  providing  for  an  increase  of  $7  per 
month  was  vetoed  by  the  President  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Congress  should  take  the  matter  of 
postal  increases  cut  of  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  do  so  now.  I  am  in  favor 
of  a  15-percent  increase  and  making  it 
retroactive  from  January  1,  1941.  as  that 
is  the  basis  used  by  organized  labor  in 
negotiating  their  wage  contracts. 


EXTENSION  OF  REIvL\RKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  H0FFM.4N 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

V.'cdnesday.  September  23,  1942 

Tvlr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  return  to  Congress 
of  any  who  were  opposed  to  the  New  II>eal 
domestic  or  foreign  policy  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  shortly  after  that  spokesmen  for 
the  new  dealers  joined  by  Communists 
and  others  who  condoned  racketeering 
and  profiteering  inaugurated  throughout 
the  country  a  smear,  purge  campaign. 

Assuming  a  mantle  of  loyalty,  intimat- 
ing that  they  had  monopoly  of  patriot- 
ism, these  smear  artists  went  to  work 
over  the  radio  and  through  the  press  to 
convince  the  people  of  various  congres- 
sional districts  that  the  men  they  had 
chosen  to  represent  them  in  the  past  were 
disloyal,  unpatriotic,  and  should  not  be 
returned  lo  Congress.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  and  in 
those  instances  other  forces  were  at 
work,  those  condemned  by  these  self- 
appointed  spokesmen  of  our  people  were 
overwhelmingly  renominated. 

The  people  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan  received  a  copious 
dose  of  nauseating,  vicious,  malicious 
slanders  and  libels  put  out  by  those  who 
are  doing  so  much  to  foster  disunity. 
However,  the  people  of  that  district  who 
were  described  by  one  or  two  city  publi- 
cations as  living  in  a  benighted  section 
of  the  country,  were  not  dece'ived.  They 
recognized  the  issue.  With  their  custom- 
ary good  sense  and  sound  judgment  they 
knew  that  their  Representative,  whose 
defeat  was  sought,  was  but  the  symbol  of 
a  drive  to  take  away  their  right  to  freely 
choose  their  congressional  Representa- 
tive. Once  again,  by  a  vote  of  more  than 
3  to  1,  they  showed  their  determination  to 
adhere  to  a  representative,  republican 
form  of  government  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  forefathers. 

They  are  wholeheartedly  in  support  of 
the  men  they  have  sent  to  the  front. 
They  are  buying  bonds  and  stamps  and 
doing  their  utmost  on  farm,  in  the  fac- 
tories, and  wherever  there  is  need. 
They  will  not  tolerate  waste,  extrava- 
gance, or  incompetency  in  high  official 
places.  They  have  no  use  for  racketeers 
or  profiteers.  They  do  not  believe  in 
special  privileges.  They  are  not  led 
astray  by  the  clamor  of  tho,se  who  ap- 
parently think  more  of  other  countries, 
other  forms  of  government,  than  of  our 
own. 

The  support  given  their  Congressman 
at  the  polls  on  primary  day  was  a  rebuke 
to  those  who  think  they  have  a  monopoly 
of  patriotism,  of  intelligence.  It  was  a 
deliberate,  decisive  demand  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  forget 
politics  and.  with  a  singleness  of  purpose, 
devote  every  effort  to  the  winning  of  the 
war,  while,  at  the  same  time,  retaining 
here  at  home  the  "four  freedoms'  and  all 
others  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution 


and  which  our  people  claim  as  their 
rightful  heritage. 

The  people  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  served  notice  by  tlieir  vote 
that  they  will  without  question  support 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed 
forces — the  President  of  the  United 
States — and  the  officers  of  our  armed 
forces  in  any  and  all  efforts  to  defeat 
our  enemies  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
with  the  least  possible  losses. 

At  the  same  time  they  reaffirmed  their 
determination  to  preserve  this  a  nation — 
independent — the  citadel  of  liberty  and 
of  opportunity. 

Despite  the  sneers,  the  vicious,  false 
statement.5  of  those  who  would  challenge 
the  loyalty,  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
of  western  Michigan,  we  know  what  we 
are  about ;  we  know  what  we  want  and  we 
know  how  to  get  it. 

Longfellow  expressed  our  faith  in  our 
country  and  otu*  Government  when  he 
wrote : 

Sail  on.  O  Ship  of  State! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity  with  all  Its  fears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 
Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee! 

The  primary  election  held  on  the  15th 
day  of  September  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan  is  a  no- 
tice to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  if  there  is  any  housecleaning  to  be 
done  in  the  Fourth  District,  the  people 
of  that  district  will  do  it,  but  that  until 
they  decide  it  is  necessary,  the  little 
would-be  dictators  like  the  Walter  Win- 
chells.  the  Carl  Sandburgs,  will  do  well 
to  clean  their  own  doorsteps,  will  do  well 
to  cast  out  the  beams  in  their  own  eyes 
before  considering  the  mote  in  the  eyes 
of  others. 

The  result  of  that  election  was  a  bid 
to  all  Republicans;  yes,  and  to  Democrats 
who  believe  in  our  constitutional  form  of 
government,  to  stand  forth  and  coura- 
geously do  battle  for  the  things,  the  poli- 
cies v.hich  mean  the  preservation  of  the 
"four  freedoms"  here  at  home  and  at  the 
same  time  insist  that  this  war  be  con- 
ducted so  that  victory  may  come  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  with  that  victory 
the  restoration  to  our  people  of  all  their 
con.stitutional  rights. 

In  ail  humility,  may  I  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  good  fortune  which 
is  mine  because  I  live  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  DL^^rict  of  Michigan. 


Pr    P<r:'■^.  1   Hall 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  CLOOM 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1942 

Mr.  BLOOM.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  '-^'^' 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc     - 
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'  "       "2  editorl  il  from  the 

:  Star  of  Frid<iy.  Sep- 

1942.  regarding   I):    P-  rcival 


Hall,  president  of  Gallaudel  Cnt^e.  who, 
during  the  past  50  years,  has  rontributed 
so  greatly  to  the  success  of  I  '  nstitu- 
tion  of  learning: 
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DK.     UAIX'S     so     TtLAr.^ 

The  fiXtleth  anniversary  of 
of  tue  professional  career  of  Dr 
president  of  Gallaudet  College 
ceielwatinn  by  the  whole  commufi 
ingtOD.    Having  served  the  deaf 
deaf  for  li&If  a  centxiry.  he  b 
gratitude    of     their    neighbors 
throughout  the  country      The 
done  IS  highly  specialized  and 
may  not  be  comprehended  a 
genera]   public,   but  It  is  prof 
cia'cd   none  the  less  even  bv 
who  lack  understanding  r' 

In  brief  ou'i.ne.  it  per;     ,  . 
p!a;ned  that  the  institution 
Hall  has  presided  since  1910  Is 
world      It  IS  the  only  schx)l  of 
Ing  for  deaf  mut^s  In  existence 
that  It  occupies  a  particular 
distinct     funcrion      The     pur 
founders,  Dr  Thomas  Hopkln- 
lil.s    s-nn.    E>r     Edward    Miner    ( 
carried    forward    with    ever-ir 
and  cultural  significance 

Dr   Hall  himself  is  entitled  tc 
credit    the   college    has    achi 
management      Bom   In    the 
lumbia  and  educated  at  Harva 
he  came  to  his  task  througl. 
conscious  desire   to  help  yoin 
were  h  indicapped  by  defective 
apprenticeship    was    spent     at 
Heights  School  for  the  Deaf, 
terest  In  mathematics  and  eng:: 
Bed  him  to  be  an  instructor 
and   he   still    :  ns  his   en 

them.     The   cl  of   his 

duties  have  not  removed  him 
enterprise 

But    the   value    of   Dr,    Hall 
citizens  since   1892   is  best 
mention  of  the  record  of 
alumni  of  Gallaudet  College  h 
In  that  jjeriod     Many  graduates 
teachers  and   supervisors  In 
deaf      Others  have  gone   Into 
Many   more   are   editors,    print 
photographers,  real-estate  ■  per; 
and    Industrial   workers.     Each 
proof  of  victory  over  circumstH 
Ing  each  is  the  unseen  Influeu; 
for  the  human  family. 
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tion and  perpetration  of  America's  free- 
doms, we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to 
forget  about  the  welfare  of  America's 
disabled  defenders  of  the  past,  present, 
and  future. 

I  think  It  would  be  appropriate  to  take 
advantage  of  this  occasion  to  tell  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  something  about  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  D.  A.  V. 

D    A.  V    MEMBERSHIP  nJCraiLITT 

Organized  in  1920.  by  groups  of 
disabled  veterans  then  undergoing  voca- 
cational  training  courses,  and  chartered 
by  Congress  in  1932,  to  render  service 
to,  for,  and  by  disabled  veterans,  the  D. 
A.  V.  has.  ever  since  its  inception,  been 
the  spokesman  for  the  disabled  war  vet- 
erans of  America,  in  Congress  and  before 
Its  various  committees,  as  well  as  be- 
fore the  Veterans'  Administration  and  its 
local  regional  offices  and  facilities. 

Its  congressional  charter  was  amended 
by  Public  Law  No.  668,  approved  July  15, 
1942.  so  as  to  change  its  name  from 
"D.iabled  American  Veterans  of  the 
WorJd  War,"  to  "Disabled  American 
Veterans,"  and  so  as  to  extend  member- 
ship eligibility  to  any  American  citizen, 
who.  having  served  honorably  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  country  allied  with  it,  during  time  of 
war,  has  been  either  woimded,  gassed,  in- 
jured, or  disabled  in  line  of  duty  in  such 
acU\e  service — a  very  select  group  in- 
deed. 

Active  membership  in  the  D.  A.  V.  can 
only  be  secured  by  those  Americans 
whose  bodies  bear  the  scars  of  wounds 
or  injuries,  or  the  blight  of  disease  or 
disability,  incurred  by  reason  of  war 
service. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  all  living  war 
veterans  are,  therefore,  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  this  rather  exclusive  organiza- 
tion 

Wearing  the  emblem  of  the  D.  A.  V., 
which,  by  the  way.  is  a  replica  of  the 
Accolade  of  Chivalry,  portrayed  on  the 
wound  certificates  issued  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  is  therefore  to  wear  a 
badge  of  honor,  an  indication  that  the 
wearer  has  sacrificed  a  part  of  his  blood, 
a  part  of  his  body,  or  a  part  of  his  health 
in  the  Nation's  most  hazardous  employ- 
ment, serving  in  its  armed  forces  during 
time  of  war.  The  wearer  of  a  D.  A.  V. 
emblem  button  can  be  proud  of  such 
proof  of  his  patriotism — a  real  badge  of 
honor.  The  true  Americanism  and 
patriotism  of  those  who  have  paid,  and 
are  still  pajing,  such  a  high  price  as 
proof  of  their  patriotism,  cannot  be 
justly  questioned. 

D.  A.  V.  membership  Is  restricted  to 
those  American  citizens  who  have  earned 
it  by  sacrificing  their  youth  and  a  part  of 
their  bodies,  or  a  part  of  the  health  of 
their  minds  or  bodies,  in  active  armed 
war  senice  for  our  beloved  country. 

There  are  no  other  limitations  as  to 
membership  eligibility.  Its  membership 
includes  men  who  are  Protestants.  Jews. 
Catholics,  Mf  himmedans.  and  Bud- 
dhists, of  n.any  different  racial  origins, 
engaged  in  various  types  of  employment. 
If  any.  receiving  incomes  from  the  lowest 
up  to  the  higher  brackets,  including  both 
the  prominent  and  the  humble;  the  na- 
tive-born and  the  foreign-born;  the  rich 


and  the  poor;  the  well-informed  and  the 
uninformed;  the  helpful  and  the  help- 
less; the  employed,  the  unemployed  em- 
ployables, and  unemployables;  former 
buck  privates,  corporals,  sergeants,  lieu- 
tenants, captains,  colonels,  and  gen- 
erals— a  typical  cross-section  of  Ameri- 
can citizenry. 

During  its  existence,  the  D.  A.  V.  has 
elected  former  privates,  cor.Jorals,  ser- 
geants, lieutenants,  captains,  and  even  a 
general,  to  the  ofQce  of  national  com- 
mander. Its  leaders  have  had  service  in 
Uncle  Sam's  Infantry,  Artillery.  Air 
Corps.  Marine  Corps,  Navy,  and  Coast 
Guard. 

The  D.  A.  V.  has  been  led  by  Jew. 
Catholic,  and  Protestant.  Its  prerent  na- 
tional commander  is  Lawrence  R.  Mel- 
ton, of  Dallas.  Tex.  All  of  these  men, 
with  divergent  backgrounds,  have  found 
a  common  bond  in  the  D.  A.  V. — the 
union  of  America's  disabled  defenders — 
banded  together  in  a  mutual  service  asso- 
ciation to  advise  and  to  a-sist  service 
men  and  ex-service  men,  and  their  de- 
pendents, who  badly  need  surh  service. 

D.  A.  V.  NATIONAl.  HEADQUARTERS 

Almost  since  its  inception,  the  D.  A.  V. 
has  had  its  national  hcadquaiters  at  2340 
Melrose  Avenue.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Viv- 
ian D.  Corbly  has  been  its  national  adju- 
tant, that  is,  its  secretary-manager  and 
editor  of  its  newspaper  since  1925.  Capt. 
Cicero  P.  Hogan  has  been  his  able  assist- 
ant during  the  last  3  years. 

An  excellent  newspaper  is  published  at 
national  headquarters,  the  Disabled 
American  Veteians  Semimonthly,  which 
contains  accurate,  up-to-date  informa- 
tion as  to  all  developments  concerning 
legislation — proposed  and  already  a  part 
of  our  Federal  statutes — Presidential  Ex- 
ecutive orders,  court  decisions.  Attorney 
General's  opinions.  Comptroller  Gener- 
al's opinions,  and  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion regulations,  service  letters  and  in- 
structions, and  other  matters  deemed  of 
interest  to  veterans  and  their  families. 

No  disabled  veteran  is  doing  right  by 
himself,  and  those  dear  to  him,  if  he 
deprives  himself  of  the  interesting  news 
and  valuable  information  in  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Semimonthly,  the 
official  publication  of  the  D.  A.  V. 

DISABLED    AMERICAN    VETERANS'    LEGISLATIVK 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

During  the  23  years  of  its  existence,  the 
D.  A.  V.  has  initiated  much  liberalizing 
legislation  on  behalf  of  various  groups 
of  disabled  veterans  and  their  dt  pendents 
and  has  also  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  issuance  of  many  liberalizing  regula- 
tions by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
from  time  to  time,  too  numerous  and  too 
technical  for  me  to  set  forth  to  you  in 
detail  at  this  time. 

In  spite  of  the  enactment  of  many  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws,  however,  there  are 
still  many  inadequacies.  Inequalities,  and 
inequities  as  to  the  privileges,  prefer- 
ences, and  benefits  provided  for  the  var- 
ious classifications  of  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  which  the  D.  A.  V. 
is  striving  to  have  corrected  by  proposed 
legislation.  Its  national  service  director. 
Millard  W.  Rice,  has  been  vigorously 
pushing  forward  such  desirable  objec- 
tives on  behalf  of  less  fortunate  5rvioo- 
connected  and  service-connectabi^,   d.o- 
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abled  veterans,  and  their  dependents,  in 
hearings  before  congressional  commit- 
tees, and  his  pleas  for  justice  are  backed 
up  by  letters  from  those  back  home. 

As  the  recognized  voice  of  the  Na- 
tion's war  disabled,  the  D.  A.  V.  concen- 
trates its  collective  strength  to  protect 
and  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  its 
members  and  eligibles,  and  of  their  de- 
pendents. 

Tl-!«  national  constitution  of  the 
I  ^  \  V.  forbids  it  to  take  part,  officially, 
in  any  partisan  political,  industrial,  or 
religious  dispute. 

The  national  policies  of  the  D.  A.  V., 
as  well  as  its  national  officers,  are  de- 
cided upon  at  national  conventions,  to 
which  delegates  are  sent  directly  by  local 
chapters,  thus  democratically  abiding 
with  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 

NATIONAL   SERVICE  SET-UP 

The  offices  of  the  National  Service  Bu- 
reau of  the  D.  A.  V.  have,  from  its  in- 
ception, been  located  in  the  Munsey 
Building,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  it 
now  has  10  service  experts  to  advise  and 
to  assist  deserving  veterans  in  the  tech- 
nical and  legal  prosecution  of  their 
equitable  claims  for  compensation,  pen- 
sion, medical  treatment,  hospitalization, 
and  insurance  benefits,  and  in  securing 
gainful  employment,  private  or  public. 

The  national  service  director,  with  the 
assistant  national  service  director, 
Thomas  J.  Kehoe.  not  only  supervises  the 
activities  of  the  National  Service  Bureau, 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  but  also  exercises 
supervision  over  the  services  of  the  or- 
ganization's 45  nationally  paid  national 
service  officers — who,  incidentally,  re- 
ceive very  inadequate  salaries,  depend- 
ing upon  the  number  of  D.  A.  V.  members 
in  their  respective  States — as  well  as  over 
its  58  unpaid  national  service  officers  and 
its  807  voluntary  chapter  service  officers. 

All  of  these  unselfi.sh,  self-sacrificing 
officers  are  themselves  disabled  veterans. 
All  of  them  have  had  the  experience  of 
prosecuting  their  own  claims  for  service 
connection  and  compensation.  All  of 
them  know,  by  reason  of  personal  experi- 
ence, of  the  difficulties  and  handicaps 
with  which  disabled  veterans  are  con- 
fronted in  their  efforts  to  obtain  and  i 
retain  suitable  gainful  employment. 

These  D.  A.  V.  service  officers  know  all 
about  the  complications  and  technicali- 
ties that  disabled  veterans  must  overcome 
legally  to  prove  the  service  connections 
of  their  disabilities  to  the  satisfaction  of 
claims  and  rating  agencies  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Adm.inistration.  understanding,  of 
course,  that  such  officials  must  adhere  to 
the  laws  as  enacted  by  Congress,  with 
their  limitations  and  restrictions,  as 
legalistically  interpreted  and  as  adminis- 
tratively applied. 

D.  A.  V.  service  officers  well  know  that 
being  equitably  entitled  to  service  con- 
nection and  compensation  for  a  disa- 
bility, by  reason  of  the  handicap  of  such 
disability,  is  not  the  same  as  being 
legally  entitled  thereto. 

Because  of  their  understanding  of 
these  various  problems  with  which  dis- 
abled veterans  are  baffled,  these  service 
officers  of  the  D.  A.  V.  are  naturally  sym- 
pathetic to  disabled  claimants  in  their 
eflforts  to  overcom.e  such  difficulties.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  person  who 


himself  has  experienced  some  of  the 
complexities  Incident  to  proving  himself 
entitled  to  certain  benefits  because  of  a 
disability  which  he  is  convinced  was 
caused  by  his  war  service,  and  who  him- 
self has  had  the  experience  o:f  trying  to 
overcome  the  handicap  caused  by  such 
disability,  is,  consequently,  in  a  better 
position  to  advise  and  to  a.ssist  other 
disabled  veterans  in  the  solution  of  their 
various  problems,  understandlngly,  sym- 
pathetically, and  effectively. 

D.  A.  V.  SERVICE  ACTIVITirS 

The  services  and  accompli.shments  of 
these  national  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans service  officers  during  the  past  13 
years  is  indicated  by  the  following  brief 
resume,  compiled  for  me  by  Millard  W, 
Rice,  national  service  director: 

Claims  handled,  794.392;  hospitaliza- 
tions and  medical  examinations  ob- 
tained. 111.824;  appearances  before  rat- 
ing agencies,  203.981;  favorable  decisions, 
126.021;  and  total  monetary  benefits. 
$57,222,760. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  a  brief 
statistical  resume  to  indicate  the  many 
different  types  of  valuable  services  ex- 
tended by  service  officers.  Many  liberal- 
izing precedents  have  been  established 
on  the  basis  of  cases  handled  by  Disabled 
American  Veterans  service  officers,  which 
subsequently  have  proven  of  value  to 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  disabled  vet- 
erans having  similar  claims,  the  results 
of  which  cannot  appear  in  the  reports  of 
such  national  service  officers. 

Compensation  payments  secured  for 
more  than  126,000  disabled  veterans,  and 
their  dependents,  have  converted  such 
Individual  disabled  veterans  from  local 
liabilities  into  local  community  assets, 
bringing  increased  compensation  pay- 
ments into  every  community. 

Many  disabled  veterans  who  gained 
experience  originally  as  chapter  and  na- 
tional service  officers  for  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  have  since  then  be- 
come national  service  officers,  national 
service  directors,  national  legislative  rep- 
resentatives, national  adjutants,  and 
other  typ>es  of  service-giving  officers  of 
other  national  veteran  organizations. 

NEED  FOR  D    A.  V. 

Disabled  American  Veterans  members 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  has  been  wholly  or 
partly  responsible  for  legislation  affect- 
ing thousands  of  disabled  veterans  who 
have  never  become  associated  as  mem- 
bers— some  because  they  know  nothing 
about  the  organization,  others  because 
they  are  indifferent  to  the  need  for  col- 
lective action,  still  others  because  they 
are  too  inconsfderate  of  the  welfare  of 
others,  and  many  who  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  cannot  financially 
afford  it. 

It  is  a  strange  commentary  upon 
human  nature  that  this  comparatively 
small  organization  has  continued  to  ren- 
der very  valuable  service  to  thousands 
of  individual  disabled  veterans  who  ap- 
parently have  no  feeling  of  gratitude,  ap- 
parently without  realizing  that  they  have 
been  "free  wheeling,"  and  that  the  service 
which  they  have  secured  has  been  paid 
for  by  other  disabled  veterans  no  better 
off  financially,  if  as  well,  to  extend  a 


helping  hand  in  providing  for  its  Nation- 
wide service  set-up  through  membership 
in  the  D.  A.  V. 

Every  social-minded  disabled  veteran 
who  is  anxious  to  protect  the  benefits 
that  may  have  been  awarded  to  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  help  secure  needed 
benefits  for  other  veterans  who  are  even 
less  fortunate,  ought  to  be  a  paid-up 
active  member  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans — generally  recognized  as  the 
official  spokesman  for  America's  war  dis- 
abled. 

FINANCING    THE    O.   A     V. 

The  principal  source  of  income,  by 
which  to  maintain  this  extensive  service 
program,  has  been  through  the  support 
of  individual  disabled  veterans  them- 
selves, by  their  paj'ment  of  membership 
dues  in  the  D.  A.  V..  through  its  37  de- 
partments and  807  chapters. 

A  national  per  capita  tax  of  $3  per 
member  per  year  is  paid  by  each  local 
chapter  to  national  headquarters. 

Those  disabled  veterans  who  have  sup- 
ported the  D.  A.  V. — representing  the 
collective  voice  of,  by,  and  for  disabled 
war  veterans — have  so  earnestly  believed 
in  its  past  accomplishments,  in  its  cur- 
rent service  program,  and  in  its  objec- 
tives for  the  future  as  to  be  willing  to 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices  for  pay- 
ments of  annual  membership  dues, 
which,  by  the  way,  average  about  $4  in 
most  of  the  local  chapters. 

During  the  past  5  years  the  D.  V.  A. 
has  extended  to  its  membership  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire  life  membership, 
upon  payment  of  $50  generally  by  a 
cash  payment  of  $5  or  more,  plus  $1  or 
more  per  month  until  paid.  Nearly  50 
percent  of  all  D.  A.  V.  members  are  now 
partial  or  full  life  members. 

Members  of  the  D.  A.  V.  realize  that  it 
does  not  have  any  mysterious  source  of 
income.  They  realize  that  Its  strength, 
prestige,  and  ability  to  accomplish  con- 
structive services  on  behalf  of  individual 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents 
rests  entirely  upon  the  united  forces  of 
all  of  those  who  are  prompted  to  become 
and  to  remain  paid-up  members  of  their 
own  outfit. 

Local  chapters  of  the  D,  A  \  finance 
their  own  social-service  and  relief  activi- 
ties out  of  their  portion  of  annual  mem- 
bership dues,  by  annual  forget-me-not 
day  drives,  and  by  such  small  finance- 
raising  projects  as  dances,  shows,  and  to 
forth, 

D.  A.  V.  SEBVTS  AMEEICA 

Helping  disabled  veterans  to  help 
themselves  and  getting  the  help  of  the 
Nation  for  those  who  need  help — a  big 
dividend-paying  investment  in  real 
Americanism  is  the  self-appointed  task 
of  the  D.  A.  V. 

Fellow  citizens  freqeuntly  need  to  bs 
reminded,  by  an  organization  such  as  the 
D.  A.  v.,  that  an  important  factor  in  pro- 
viding security  for  America  is  for  America 
to  provide  security  for  its  own  citizens, 
and  particularly  for  its  disabled  defend- 
ers of  the  past,  as  well  as  of  the  future. 

America  can  always  feel  assured  that 
it  will  be  enthusiastically  protected  and 
defended  so  long  as  America  remembers 
to  protect  and  defend  its  protectors  a"  1 
defenders. 
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line-production  basis,  which  runs  a  1  the  way 
from  the  production  and  selection  c  breeding 
stock  through  egg  production,  trruba'lon. 
brooding  growing,  fattening  a-  rt  ci'f-sing  of 
the  product,  and  Ir.cldeni.i.  v  «i  ling  it. 
There  are  at  nil  times  about  35  I    'nd  alive 

on  the  farm,  with  six  ccrap.t'.e  lurn-overs 
a  year,  and  all  ages  from  babies  jvst  out  of 


the   Incubator,   to 
market,  on  hand 

I  have  21  n:'  -   " 
have  kept  !  5  -r  <r 
lip  with  rhf   t    .  -  , :. 
with  won. en   _r   .. 


d-.:ck= 


and  are  r:   :  ~\ 
:   men.  c.::-.; 


standpoint  of  physical  ability  to  do    he  actual 


wtJriC,  or   rr.<»':'a 
months  or 
years   of    .a 
that  ar'.St-      : 
to  the  an:     ' 


aluUty  to  absorb 


00 


lUal 


in   a  few 


■ !  •  even,  experience  k,i Lined  over 
:  contact  with  the  problems 
■"  \r£*  so  far  only  '  hr»»<'  meTi 
-  •  -  -nd  to  the  fcn 
wages  paic  .•  'A  r;;''gan.  and  en! 
one  because  the  rationing  board  re:  used  him 
tires  to  come  to  work 

I  now  have  two  water  pumps  ou  of  order, 
one  very  vital  one  for  which  I  canict  get  re- 
pairs without  an  AlJ  priority  rath  g  I  also 
have  a  man  clesslfled  Al  by  the  drift  beard, 
whom  I  have  had  here  nearly  20  ears,  ard 
now  I  understand  1  have  to  cut  d'wn  truck 
mileat^e  and  fuel  oil  consumption  2  5  percent 

Now.  I  cant  run  this  war  from  I, .ike  Villa. 
I  can  only  run  my  farm,  but  I  can  issure  ycti 
that  there  Is  no  lost  motion  In  my  cpe.atlons. 
and  I  ■■■*  ■■•■'■'  r  i:  those  In  chars^  5f  making 
the  cr  >--  ■.-><•  i-'^  told  to  obey  shot  Id  under- 
stand ihA-   ■,<.'?  lAv.  obey  r:.  .'  tr   ■  .■     'X-jense 

of  a  propc::._:.a:e  curtailme;:.  .;.  ^ u^uon. 

That  fact  Is  one  that  they  mui;i  consider 
when  they  draft  a  man.  or  curtail  i  ny  essen- 
tial supply  or  repairs,  and  once  production 
cr,  ■ 
It   » 


f^rm.  or  any  other  farm,  is  curtailed 
r':na!p  curt.iUed  for  a*  ler;5t  the  dura- 


tir:. 

tr.t.-  w 
buiid 

y  -  :,.   .» 
cr    .   . 


?:\. 


l-S    tfct 


.v--t*  n:  ^  V 
i-r-^  :v:  a  \v^.''p  ?  ■"  a^  a:';x: 
■  -'re  f  v<)  f  ^r  •!:*»  "a.-ur  e"' 'r* 
.•i:u1   '-her  ha-.e  rePpo::ded   r. 


t!l€■^ie^ 


w:::  h  :rTr,.r  crops.  Now,  if  we  have  ctir- 
U;.eu  flutis  and  herds,  and  acreage  in  1943. 
plus  a  peer  crop,  our  every-normal  granary 

'x.  :    -f  ^   --    ixod  and  our  productive  ability 

w       :.   •   -f  -      1,  to  the  task  ahead, 

I  :■'  •  i'.  i:ow  is  the  time  to  decide  a 
cr  ;-  f  f  ic*  en  and  stick  to  It.  There  is  no 
ux'  <"k  the  tiarn  after  the  horse  is  stolen. 

or  tu  expect  good  bricks  without  straw. 

I  hope  I  have  not  bored  you  with  my  long 
letter,  and  that  it  may  help  you  to  see  otir 
local  condition  a  little  better,  after  allowing 
for  my  natural  bias  In  the  matter. 
Yours  truly, 

WiLU.Mi  M   Weber, 
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The  House  Liaison  Otfrce  ot  the  W  .ir 
Production  Board 


r.  A  i 


;:oN  OF 


m.a:.k:s 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 


■t    I  .M  .  i-  <_  I K .%  :  .\ 


I-N    :iL£  ilOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thu-sdav.  September  24.  1942 

Mr  1  fj'^\:^  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  daily 
rush  of  business  we  sometimes  forget  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  people  who  help  us 
most,  just  because  they  are  doing  the  job 
they  are  supposed  to  do. 

Therefore,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  may  I  refer 
briefly  to  Mr.  V.'  J  Hays,  liaison  officer 
for  ^^•-  K  use  i..:  li;  presentatives  frcHn 
the  W  i:  I'r.)duction  Beard,  and  his  very 
efficieni  stall  in  Room  304A  of  the  Old 
Hou>e  Office  Building. 

I  innot  speak,  of  course,  for  all  of 
my  coiieagues;  but  I  can  say  that  I  avail 
myself  of  his  services  almost  daily  and 
always  with  the  secure  belief  that,  what- 
ever the  outcome  of  the  matters  I  take 
up  with  him,  they  have  had  the  most  in- 
telligent and  expeditious  handling  pos- 
sible I  have  never  heard  a  word  against 
M  li  t  .s  or  his  staff  from  any  Member 
of  thii  House,  and  I  have  heard  high 
praise. 

I  feel  that  the  membership  of  this 
House  should  express  to  Donald  M.  Nel- 
son. Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  its  gratitude  for  the  detailing  of 
so  helpful  an  Individual  as  Mr.  Hays  to 
our  assistance,  together  with  his  assist- 
r.  •  ^  ^Tr•s.  Tamar  Dalberg.  Miss  Virginia 
Ptrk.;..-,  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Jacobs. 


A    Fiajh    -n   th:^    P 


il 


EXTENSION  OF  JIEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E,  llOrPMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

!V  Zirs  HOUSE  OF  REPRJESENTATIVES 

\v    '      day.  September  23,  1942 

Mr    HOFFMAN'     Mr.  Sper.ker.  as  you 

r^a.i  ir.^  •.:•_  H  use  will  probably  have 
pa.v-d  a:.d  the  Senate  will  still  be  con- 

<:_:-:.r:^     prir-"-f.x:r  e    or    anti-inflation 

:tt:.-::i-»c:;,  !„?:-  r.  it  lightning  on  a 
su.mrrfr  -  v*^^  r.;:  u  •  :■  House  had  a  flash  of 
c:c:::::i.:".d:.u.i  lo  p^-rform  its  f^ll   duty 


and  pass  legislation  which  would  actually 
freeze  prices,  prevent  inflation,  and  avoid 
the  danger  which  the  President  said 
would  overtake  us  if  effective  action  was 
not  taken  by  October  1.  But  like  heat 
lightning  the  flash  of  resentment  at  the 
President's  unjust  dictatorial  attitude 
passed  without  anything  more  effective 
than  a  low  rumbling. 

The  President  was  right  when  he  said 
there  must  be  a  limit  on  prices  charged 
for  farm  products  and  a  limit  to  wages 
paid.  One  without  the  other  accom- 
plishes nothing.  Unfortunately,  the  leg- 
islation we  have  on  the  books  is  ineffec- 
tive. But  it  is  the  legislat irn  handed 
down  by  the  administration,  b:.  :n*  Presi- 
ident  himself,  and  the  legislation  which 
Congress  rubber-stamped.  It  did  not 
work.  Those  who  adopted  it  knew  it 
would  not  work,  but  it  was  what  the 
President  asked  them  to  do.  Parrot - 
like  it  was  done.  When  it  failed  and  the 
people  began  to  show  indignation  and 
resentment,  the  President  put  it  up  to 
Congi'ess  to  limit  farm  prices,  a  move 
which  he  knew  would  be  unpopular  with 
the  farmers.  He  asked  us  to  refer  to 
him  and  his  various  boards  the  problem  to 
control  wages.  The  President's  various 
boards  have  consistently  been  raising 
wages  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  will  stabilize  or  freeze  wages  un- 
less he  does  a  complete  about  face. 

What  Congress  should  have  done — 
what  It  should  do  now — is  to  assume  its 
full  responsibility  and  freeze  the  price  of 
farm  products,  manufactured  articles, 
and  services — a  complete  over-all  stabili- 
zation bill. 

The  yardstick  of  measurement  should 
be  one  which  will  give  fair  results  to  all. 
A  great  deal  of  complaint  is  made  about 
the  farm  demand  for  110-percent  parity, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  parity 
prices  for  farm  products  were  based  on 
the  period  from  1909  to  1914  while  other 
prices  and  wages  have  increased  ma- 
terially since  that  date.  So  do  not  go 
cussing  out  the  farmer  and  claim  that 
he  is  asking  for  10  or  15  percent  above 
the  average  for  the  things  he  sells.  Just 
remember  that  all  he  is  asking  Is  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  level  with  industrial 
workers.  The  farmer  and  his  hired  man 
are  working  for  an  average  of  around 
30  cents  per  hour  where  the  industrial 
worker — well,  you  know  the  story  as  well 
as  I.  And  do  not  believe  that  the  farmer 
gets  his  living  without  working  and  do 
not  forget  he  never  gets  pay  and  a  half 
for  the  hours  over  40  and  that  he  never 
dreamed  of  getting  double  pay  for  the 
milk  his  cows  gave  on  a  Sunday  or  a 
holiday. 

The  farmer  is  not  crying  and  I  am  not 
weeping  on  your  shoulders  for  him  but 
I  am  asking  that  we  have  justice  for  all. 
&o  think  these  thines  through  and  if  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  prajing  just  send  up 
a  prayer  that  Congre.=s  will,  without  de- 
lay, assume  Its  full  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility and  do  a  few  of  the  things 
that  must  be  done  if  cur  enemies  are 
to  be  defeated,  our  freedom  maintained 
here  at  home. 

DEMOCUATIC    APPRAISEMENT    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

Republicans  have  been  bitterly  criti- 
cized because  we  found  fault  vtii  ?he 
New  Deal  policies.   Returning  from  a  vL>:t 
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home,  where  he  made  a  serious  study  of 
world  problem.s.  Senator  Ellison  D. 
I  Cotton  Ed)  Smith.  Democrat,  of  South 
Carolina,  made  this  statement.  These 
are  his  words.  'We  are  in  one  hell  of  a 
jness — right  smack  dab  in  the  middle  of  a 
iackass  age."  Tlie  Senator  continued: 
'We  are  in  one  hell  of  a  mess  because  we 
haven't  paid  attention  to  what  has  been 
going  on  behind  our  i..  ■:  Here  the 
administration  has  suddtniy  sneaked  up 
behind  us.  stuck  a  gun  to  our  heads  and 
said,  Bv  October  1  or  your  life.*  A  re- 
turn to  ihe  horse  and  buggy'  days  would 
certainly  be  an  improvement  over  the 
mess  we  are  in  now." 

Perhaps  these  remark-  by  ;!>:  Demo- 
cratic Senator  from  the  South  will  give 
you  some  idea  why  Republicans,  belong- 
ing to  the  opposition,  have  criticized  the 
New  Deal,  hope  for  a  return  to  constitu- 
tional government. 


Food,   Farms,   and   Fear 

rXTFN^mN    OF    F-:}-,MAHK'= 

HON  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

1 .  t      H :  - 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  24   .'!'J- 

Mr.  BKNIEi;  M;  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, Hon.  Cliff  Clevenger,  Ohio, 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  is  to  be  commended  when 
he  calls  attention  to  loss  of  trained  farm 
operators  on  the  farms  of  Ohio  and  the 
Nation.  Only  bountiful  production  can 
give  our  industrial  workers  food  at  prices 
they  can  afford  to  pay.  Our  Army.  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps  can  remain  the  best 
fed  and  the  best  dressed  fighting  men 
in  the  world  only  if  our  production  of 
food  and  fiber  continue  in  abundant  sup- 
ply. Let  us  keep  our  farms  as  well  as 
factories  in  shape  "to  keep  them  roll- 
ing." On  September  21  the  Toledo  Blade, 
northwestern  Ohio's  largest  newspaper, 
had  this  to  say  on  the  same  subject. 

FOOD,  FARMS,  AND  FEAR 

In  support  of  his  belief  that  there  is  pros- 
pect Of  a  shortage  of  meat  and  other  food 
products.  Congre.ssman  Cliff  Clevenger,  of 
Bryan,  says  that  100  farms  In  one  county  In 
our  neighboring  congressional  district — the 
Fifth — have  no  operators.  Mr.  Clevenger 
tells  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
that  this  condition  In  Ohio  was  brought 
about  by  the  draft  and  the  migration  to  high- 
wage  war  Industries. 

Frank  O.  Lowdcu,  a  foremost  agricultural 
authority  and  former  Governor  of  Illinois, 
warns:  "Unless  something  Is  done  to  stop  the 
draft  of  experienced  farmers  from  the  farms, 
I  fear  not  only  a  food  shortage  but  in  all 
probability  a  food  famine  " 

Congressman  Cle\'Encer  and  Governor 
Lowden  are  not  alarmists.  They  and  other 
equally  well  informed  leaders  agree  that  con- 
sequences of  continued  disregard  of  the  farm 
labor  program  would  be  serious.  Their  ef- 
forts to  arouse  public  opinion  and  to  hasten 
solution  of  this  problem  are  timely  and  in 
furtherance  of  civilian  welfare  and  the  mili- 
tary program. 

For  years  the  United  States  has  been  pro- 
ducing too  much  wheat,  too  much  corn,  too 
much    cotton,    too    much    pork.     We    killed 


6.000.000  little  pigs  for  fertUlzer,  plowed  under    ] 
some  of  the  crops  and  penalized  farmers  who 
exceeded  production  quotas. 

Now.  with  the  manufacture  of  farm  ma- 
chinery restricted,  with  the  draft  taking  mil- 
lions of  men  Into  military  service  and  mU- 
lions  more  at  work  In  war  Industries,  the 
food  problem  falls  into  a  new  pattern. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  taken  into 
account  that  the  rubber  shortage  is  the  con- 
sequence of  unpreparedness  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  of  procrastination  on  synthetics. 

Our  scrap  metal  shortage  is  attributable 
largely  to  lack  of  foresight  which  permitted 
export  of  more  than  20.000,000  tons  during 
the  last  few  years — nearly  3,000,000  tons  of 
it  to  Japan. 

Now,  added  to  the  evidence  given  by  Con- 
gressman Clevenger  and  Governor  Lowden, 
is  this  statement  by  Congressman  Pace,  of 
Georgia:  "If  something  is  not  done  quickly, 
we  are  not  going  to  have  anything  to  eat." 
That  Is  hard  to  believe  when  we  have  too 
much  wheat  for  available  storage  space,  and 
a  big  corn  crop  maturing,  but  Mr.  Pace  is 
not  an  alarmist.  He  is  a  Georgia  Democratic 
lawyer  who  has  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Millions  of  citizens  whose  whiskers  are  not 
yet  white  remember  our  meatless,  wheatless. 
heatless  days  of  the  first  World  War.  The 
present  global  war  is  taking  vastly  greater 
toll  of  manpower  and  materials  for  domestic 
consumption  and  for  lend-lease  export.  The 
situation  calls  for  Immediate  and  drastic — 
but  probably  unpopular — action  for  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  food  production  and 
of  other  resources  to  the  utmost. 


Our  Duty  Is  To  Curb  Inflation 


EXIENSION  OF  RLMAHKd 


OF 


HON.  AIME  J.  FORANl) 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  24,  1942 

Mr.  FOR.-\ND  ^Tr,  Speaker,  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Huu-^e  yesterday  of  the  so- 
called  Steagall  bill  'H.  R.  7565',  with  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  Brown],  is  most  regrettable  to 
say  the  least. 

Should  this  bill  become  law  in  its  pres- 
ent form  it  will  mean  that  the  cost  of 
living  will  be  raised  from  5  to  12  •  2  per- 
cent over  the  high  point  at  which  it  is 
today.  It  will  add  another  $3,500,000,000 
of  expense  to  our  food  and  clothing  bill 
annually.  It  will  be  a  hard  blow,  indeed, 
to  the  millions  of  families  in  this  country 
whose  incomes  have  not  been  increased 
and  who,  like  the  rest  of  us,  have  had 
until  now  to  meet  the  15-percent  increase 
in  prices  that  have  already  resulted  from 
the  war  effort. 

I  voted  against  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  believed  the  Brown  amendment, 
providing  for  a  new  formula  by  which  to 
figure  parity,  will,  if  it  becomes  law,  de- 
feat the  administration's  effort  to  con- 
trol inflation. 

All  of  us  remember.  I  am  sure,  the  de- 
bacle after  World  War  No.  1.  That  was 
the  result  of  run-away  prices  that  pre- 
vailed during  that  conflict  and  in  the 
years  that  followed. 

All  of  us  remember  that  when  the  in- 
flationary balloon  burst  factories  became 
idle,  banks  crashed,  the  life  savings  of 


many  of  our  people  were  washed  away, 
mortgages  were  foreclosed  on  farms  and 
homes,  and  the  auctioneers  worked  over- 
time, while  many  of  the  owners  of  these 
properties  joined  other  unfortunates  In 
the  bread  lines  and  soup  kitchens  estab- 
lished in  all  our  communities.  All  this 
was  the  result  of  inflation. 

I  am  afraid  of  even  the  thought  that 
history  may  repeat  itself.  The  people  of 
my  district  and  of  my  home  State  are 
anxious  for  Congress  to  heed  the  warn- 
ing given  to  us  in  his  message  of  Sep- 
tember 7  by  President  Roosevelt. 

Because  of  the  selfishness  cf  existing 
blocs  or  groups,  who  at  tl:-  ::::;::•  ;:  >ve 
the  votes  to  put  across  then  piugiam 
without  concern  of  its  dire  effect  upon 
our  national  economy,  it  would  seem  that 
a  sane  control  of  inflation  cannot  be  en- 
acted into  law  by  the  Congress. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  be- 
case  I  recognize  that  in  wartime  the 
President — the  Commander  in  Chief — 
has,  under  the  Constitution  and  the  war 
powers  bills  we  passed  recently,  the  au- 
thority to  act  to  prevent  inflation,  I  voted 
against  the  Steapn!!  I  (in  in  the  hope  that 
the  President  wii;  ".ik^  the  situation  in 
hand  and,  as  ).•■  ;>: ;  m:>«ci  .:;  his  ir;<'->.af 
to  Congress  on  Labor  Day,  uul  aei  niid 
act  promptly  to  stop  the  spiral  of  infla- 
tion right  where  it  is. 


Dies  Committee  Endorsed 


EXTENSION    1.  -F    hhMAl-.K 


HON    FRANK  C.  OSMERS.  JR. 

Of      NEW     .'KKSfY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday   Srvtrmhrr  24    1942 

Mr.  OSMKK^  M:  >■.><  .x^tr.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  r;r,  '-ditorial  which 
appeared  in  the  N  v  York  Journal 
American.  September  21,  1942,  entitled 
"Dies  Committee  Endorsed": 

dies  committee  ENDORSED 

The  Dies  committee  has  received  another 
emphatic  and  bipartisan  endorsement  by  the 
public  in  the  primary  elections  in  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Jersey. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Democratic  voters 
repudiated  Representative  Thomas  H  Eliot. 
who  had  made  himself  the  spokesman  in 
Congress  for  antl-DiES  groups. 

Eliot,  who  sought  a  renomlnation  on  his 
"liberal  ■  record,  was  decisively  defeated. 

In  New  Jersey,  Representative  J.  Parnell 
Thomas  was  renominated  by  the  Republicans 
of  his  district  and  seems  assured  of  bis  re- 
election. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Dies  committee  and,  second 
only  to  Chairman  Martin  Dies,  of  Texas,  who 
Is  a  Democrat,  has  been  a  constant  target  of 
the  committee's  enemies. 

The  Communist  DaUy  Worker  has  repeat- 
edly attacked  him  with  its  customary  scur- 
rility. 

The  radical  weeklies.  The  Nation  and  The 
New  Republic,  have  frequently  denounced 
him. 

The  so-called  Union  for  Democratic  Action 
Included  his  name  on  its  list  of  "Congresf  m«n 
to  be  defeated, '  which  was  notably  a    purge" 
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list  of  DMs  committee  meicbeip   and   Eup- 
porKT^. 

Against  this  persistent  left-^dlng  opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Thomas  won  his  prima  y  campaign 
by  a  Urge  majority. 

For  tbls  the  country  should  be  grateful. 

Parxxli.  Thomaa  Is  a  Congressi  lan  who  has 
proved  that  he  belongs  In  Congress 

He    IS   a   Congressman   whom 
as  well  M  New  Jersey,  needs  in 

In  the  last  World  War  he  sf-r 
In  France  as  an  infantry  oSkrer  i 

As  a  member  of  the  America 
well    as  In  his  seat  at   WashlRfT 
served  America  equally  well  by  1 
of  national  defense  measures  wh 
cals   were    sabotaging    the    na 
program   and    by   his   cour   . 
American    Institutions    ag.^..     . 
minded  :  -f^ 

There  -..  ^  .1  :>  no  question  about  the  re- 
election of  a:,  -ipfrienced  leglslat.ir  who  has 
doubly  pro. ed  hi*  loyalty — on  the  field  of 
battle  and  In  the  councils  of  Go\ernment. 
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We,    the   people   <:  l  .    States   of 

America,  in  order  to  pieserve  ar.  l  perpetuate 
all  of  those  blessings  estabii<h<»<1 
siltutlon  of  the  United  St.. 
Clare  that  we  will  hencefci  n  t^ 
our  prlvUeKes  ai:d  be  cognizant 
responslbilr  >  <:  ns  citizens  of 
States;  ai  ^!  .;.  .rder  to  fully 
instruct  ail  of  uur  leaders  in 
administrative,  military,  and 
branches  of  our  Government  we 
expression  to  our  wi.«hes  concerning  those 
urgent  matters  of  public  anxiety  which  re- 
quire their  immediate  consideration  and  for 
the  accomplishment  of  which 
adopt,  endorse,  and  approve  all  of 
platform  and  we  do  pledge  ourselves  to  sup- 
port and  enforce  the  same  by  ballot  without 
regard  for  any  individual  or  perional  obliga- 
tion, political  or  religious  affiliation,  or  for 
any  influence  other  than  the  ur  sel&sh  good 
of  all  of  the  people  of  the  Unltpd  States  of 
America 

We  do  declare  our  pride  In  thli  Nation  and 
In  Its  Bccomplishmenta  and  In  it?  people  and 
their  leaders  We  are  proud  of 
forces  and  confident  of  their  adillty  to  win 
the  wars  against  the  unspeakable  Hun  In 
Germany  and  against  the  treach  ;rous  Jap  m 
Japan.  We  r!«^^trf  ourselv'^?  '  • 
port  of  ou-  !.:.•.  .g  fcrce>  • 
tlon  of  that  lor  wnich  they  ti^ii 
Inaticn  of  internal  decay,  to  t 
tlon  cf  pxjiitical  and  prcfiteenn^ 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  cheerfu 
the  civilian  burdens  of  wais. 

We  will  keep  fsrh 
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out  regard  for  special  Interests  of  any  State, 
political  subdivision,  governmental  division, 
class,  party,  group,  bloc,  lobby,  or  Individual. 
We  do  now  expressly  excuse  every  officer, 
administrator,  and  legislator  from  all  other 
subservient  activity  and  assxu-e  them  that 
this  grateful  people  will  manifest  Its  appre- 
ciation of  their  successful  solution  of  na- 
tional problems  and  their  dissolution  of  the 
war  emergencies  and  will  reward  them  in 
keeping  with  their  meritorious  efforts  to  that 
end.  We  wiU  accept  no  excuses  for  the  fail- 
ures of  Mir  national  leaders.  We  abhor  the 
substitution  of  petty  politics  for  statecraft 
and  wt  will  hold  every  official  strictly 
accountable. 

ARTICLE   n 

We  di  insist  that  the  burdens  of  the  office 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  In  this 
time  of  war  are  too  great  for  any  one  man  to 
bear:  that  the  scope  of  such  burdens  Is  too 
broad  and  varied  to  be  within  the  capability 
of  any  one  man  National  security  makes 
imperative  the  delegation  of  full  authority 
and  resFonsiblllty  to  the  available  experts  in 
every  field  of  endeavor — such  experts  to  be 
selected  solely  for  their  abilities  and  ca- 
pacities without  regard  for  any  political 
conslder.itions. 

AKTICLE  m 

We  do  insist  that  every  officer  and  admin- 
istrator of  every  branch,  department,  and 
agency  of  government — Federal,  State,  and 
municip4d — and  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress and  every  legislator  and  cotincllman 
shall  inimedialely  eliminate  all  Incompe- 
tents and  unnecesaries.  We  require  effi- 
ciency and  economy  from  the  largest  to  the 
.-mallest  detail.  We  will  not  tolerate  con- 
tinued waste  and  extravagance.  E\ery  gov- 
ernmental activity  not  necessary  to  the  war 
effort,  public  health,  and  welfare  must  be 
prompiJy  suspended  or  curtailed.  We  be- 
lieve, for  Instance,  that  the  bones,  relics,  and 
footprlnls  of  bygone  ages  should  rest  in  the 
ear  unti.  after  the  war  has  been  won  and 
paid  for.  We  are  determined  to  sweep  and 
garnish  our  own  house  of  government  before 
we  expend  our  lives  and  pledge  our  futures 
for  the  support  of  international  charters  to 
clean  up  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  declare 
that  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of 
this  article  III  «'iil  tend  to  encourage  indi- 
vidual acceptance  of  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenstlp.  will  promote  Individual  submis- 
sion to  heavy  taxation  for  war  purposes, 
will  imtue  the  citizenry  with  respect  for 
Governnient  and  governmental  officials. 

ARTICLE  IV 

We  insist  upon  an  immediate  and  thorough 
canvass  of  stoclcs  and  supplies  of  all  mate- 
rials and  energies  useful  to  the  national  war 
effort  and  that  the  facts  determined  be  pub- 
lished if  publication  thereof  would  not  give 
aid  and  cc  ::  :  r*  o  our  enemies.  If  by  such 
canvass  it  te  deternuneo  that  a  shortage 
exista  or  Is  anticipated  In  stock  or  supply 
then  su;h  materials  and  energies  shall  be 
wlthdra^vn  from  the  markets  entirely  or  be 
equitably  rationed  as  the  condition  may  Indi- 
cate. We  urge  that  our  Government  have  no 
fears  or  doubts  of  public  acceptance  If  Its 
requirements  are  intelligently  grounded  ou 
truth  ar  d  facts.  We  resent  implication  that 
we  are  iaflrm  or  petulant  as  reflections  upon 
our  intelligence  and  do  declare  that  we  are 
able,  willing,  and  ready  to  bear  the  needful 
burdens  of  war. 

ARTICLE   v 

We  do  approve   the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem anc.  believe  that  It  Is  being  fairly  well 
~'f'c   arc.    however,   enough 
fti^i.ilitles  to  Justify  its  re- 
li  i.jhtening  up  by  all  draft 
'    "hat   the  system  should 
ic  f'   :.    .1.1  persons,  male  or 
::  p-  r*r-v  useful  to  the  war 
o;  r;   :^   of  the  Constitution 
.;•'"'=,     Tr.e  n-.apnitude  of  this 
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war  effort  must  necessaiily  contemplate  con- 
scription of  all  persons  and  things  and  dis- 
tribution of  all  to  production,  construction, 
and  military  as  the  exi'^encles  of  the  situa- 
tion may  Indicate.  Competent  Individuals 
should  be  placed  Instead  of  being  deferred 
or  excused  by  reason  of  dependents.  De- 
pendents Increase  Individual  regponsibllity 
for  national  security.  Property  is  not  su- 
perior to  personnel  and  Is  not  to  be  exempted 
from  requisition  while  personnel  is  con- 
scripted. 

ARTICLE  VI 

We  Insist  that  every  department,  branch, 
and  agency  of  Federal,  State,  county,  and 
municipal  government  except  only  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  be  promptly  purged 
of  all  personnel  eligible  for  military  ser-ice^i. 
We  believe  that  such  a  purge  would  release 
eligible  men  lu  number  sufficient  to  form  at 
least  two  Army  divisions. 

ARTicu:  vn 
We  insist  that  all  commissions  to  new 
officers  of  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard  be  based  upon  merit.  Ability 
to  discharge  the  duties  cf  the  office  should 
be  the  sole  consideration,  untenipered  by 
political  Influences,  wealth,  or  position.  We 
believe  that  the  commissioning  of  officers 
should  be  controlled  by  board-s  composed  of 
retired  officers  of  the  several  services,  they 
having  understanding  cf  the  requirements. 
All  other  elements  being  equal  we  u.'ge  a 
preference  in  favor  of  presently  enlisted  and 
Inducted  men  over  nonmUitary  aspirants  to 
commissions. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

We  insist  upon  complete  cooperation  cf 
every  part  of  the  military  and  naval  struc- 
ture with  full  coordination  of  effort  We 
declare  that  the  objective  for  whlcJi  we  are 
spending  billions  of  dollars  la  to  win  the 
war  effectively  and  quickly.  We  do  not  seek 
aggrandizement  of  any  arm  of  seivice  over 
another.  Whatever  action  Is  necestary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end  will  be  well 
Justified  In  the  eyes  cf  the  people.  Any  offi- 
cer, military,  naval,  or  civil,  who  does  not 
fully  lend  himself  to  such  accomplishment 
must  be  replaced  by  one  who  will. 

ABTICUt  IX 

We  Insist  that  all  military  and  naval  ad- 
ministration, supply  and  operational  matters 
be  under  exclusive  control  cf  capable  military 
and  naval  officers.  We  believe  tltai  only  our 
military  and  naval  officers  are  conipetent  to 
conduct  the  war  effort  in  all  its  branches: 
that  during  war  the  Secretaries  ol"  War  and 
Navy  should  be  selected  from  able  and  ener- 
getic officers  of  those  services  and  that  their 
departments  should  be  free  from  iJl  civilian 
interference.  The  winning  of  the  war  is  the 
prime  national  objective,  to  which  all  other 
considerations  must  be  subordinated.  We 
Insist  upon  a  military  establishment  of  ample 
size,  completely  equipped  with  the  best  and 
fully  trained.  We  want  no  less  sent  any- 
where for  any  purpose,  America  is  capable 
of  the  best  and  will  tolerate  no  makeshifts. 
We  abhor  the  phrase  "Too  little,  too  late." 
We  do  not  want  our  sons,  daughters,  fortunes. 
and  futures  sacrificed.  We  do  want  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  leaders  to  realize  that  all  has 
been  entrusted  into  their  hands  and  we  will 
give  them  the  full  support  of  tl.e  nation. 
We  will,  however,  hold  them  to  strict  ac- 
count. We  want  no  shows.  We  wamt  no 
actions  against  their  judgment  to  i^tisfy  the 
demands  of  Allied  Nations  or  fa  se  public 
opinions.  When  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and 
the  time  and  the  place  are  ready  v  e  want  to 
Join  battle. 

ARTICLE    X 

We  insist  that  the  expenses  ( f  war  be 
financed  on  a  pay-as-we-go  liasis  and  by 
equitable  taxation.  If  a  sales  tax  will  ac- 
complish the  results  desired  we  urge  its 
adoption  Immediately  and  declar  that  we 
are  ready  to  pay  the  costs  of  var      \V.    v.    1 
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repudiate  any  legislator  who  does  not  use 
his  best  efforts  to  obtain  legislation  to  de- 
fray war  costs  as  we  go.  We  are  not  cowards 
hiding  behind  the  packs  of  our  soldiers.  The 
existing  system  of  obtaining  money  by  the 
sale  of  Interest-bearing  bonds  will  build  up 
a  huge  debt  which  will  be  the  demand  ob- 
ligation of  the  men  who  come  back  from 
the  war.  The  least  we  civilians  can  do 
Is  to  keep  the  bills  paid.  We  wont  make  the 
soldiery  do  our  fighting  for  us  and  then 
make  them  pay  for  It,  too.  Let  tis  bear 
the  burdens  of  war  now  while  we  have 
prosperity.  Let  the  soldier  come  home  with 
no  handicaps  other  than  his  wounds.  Stop 
now  the  sale  of  the  bonds  which  are  the 
world's  best  Investment  and  raise  war  costs 
by  taxes.  Cut  us  down  so  we  have  to  live 
economically,  no  one  better  than  another,  for 
the  duration  of  war.  We  are  building  a  false 
fat  In  which  there  Is  no  strength  and  that 
will  fail  us  In  the  end.  We  are  being  de- 
ceived by  charging  ourselves  interest  for  the 
transfer  of  money  from  one  pocket  to  an- 
other. We  will  bear  the  burdens  of  war 
now  while  at  war.  We  prefer  a  few  years  of 
economy  now  to  the  ages  of  slavery  that  must 
follow  defeat.  We  must  and  will  win.  Take 
our  automobiles  and  sugar  and  rubber  and 
money  and  time  together  with  our  sons  and 
daughters  but  be  sure,  oh,  our  leaders, 
that  you  do  not  waste  any  of  them. 

We  love  best  those  for  whom  we  do  most — 
not  those  who  do  most  for  us.  The  effective 
patriots  of  America  are  those  who  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  war — not  those 
who  have  profited  by  the  war.  The  families 
of  the  dead,  wounded,  and  prisoners  of  war 
are  our  outstanding  patriots.  The  whole 
people  will  not  fully  appreciate  the  needs, 
nor  wholly  give  themselves  to  the  war  effort 
until  their  lives  are  adversely  affected  by 
the  war.  We  must  give,  sacrifice,  or  suffer. 
Nothing  else  will  sharpen  our  interest. 
United  States  War  bonds  are  the  worlds 
best  investment  and  are  too  readily  remar- 
kctable.  Their  purchase  is  no  sacrifice,  no 
contribution.  We  need  Irrevocable,  unre- 
tractable  acts  of  self-denial  to  stimulate  our 
active  effort  and  Interest  In  saving  America. 


Frf-p'e  Over  AS  Years  of  \e,e  and  Phvsi- 
faliy  Handicapped  Shou'd  Receive  Ad- 
d  tiona!   Consideration   m   Their  Etti)rts 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  LINDLEYBECKWORTH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  24,  1942 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  I  became  a  Member  of  Congress  in 
January  1939.  I  have  worked  diligently 
to  endeavor  to  assist  our  physically  han- 
dicapped and  our  employables  over  45 
years  of  age;  in  all  instances  where  the 
question  of  assisting  either  of  these 
groups  has  presented  itself  to  me,  I  have 
done  all  within  my  power  to  assist  these 
groups.  Our  physically  handicapped 
and  our  citizens  over  45  years  of  age  who 
are  willing  to  work  have  a  right  at  all 
times  to  an  opportunity  to  individually 
earn  their  living.  All  of  these  individ- 
uals desire  to  make  contributions  to  win- 
ning the  war,  and  particularly  now  when 
there  is  a  shortage  of  available  labor  their 
services  should  be  thoroughly  utilized; 


their  services  should  be  utilized  in  pri- 
vate industry  and  in  governmental  posi- 
tions. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  statement  I  placed  in  the  CoH- 
CREssioNAL  RECORD  April  25, 1941: 

[Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Lindley  Beck- 
woRTH.  of  Texas.  In  the  Hoase  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Friday,  April  25,  19411 

PEOPLE  OVER  4  5  AND  PHTSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 
RECEIVING  MORE  CONSIDERATION  FOR  GOVERN- 
MENT   EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Beckwohth.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  Include 
therein  two  letters  I  have  recently  received 
from  Mr.  William  C.  Hull,  the  Executive  As- 
sistant of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  One 
of  the  letters  pertains  to  the  policy  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  relative  to  employ- 
ing these  people  who  are  physically  handi- 
capped, and  the  other  letter  pertains  to  the 
policy  of  the  Civil  Service  Ccmmlssicn  in  re- 
gard to  employing  those  people  who  are  45 
years  of  age  or  older. 

For  years  people  who  have  reached  45  years 
of  age  and  people  who  are  physically  handi- 
capped have  found,  when  seeking  employ- 
ment either  with  the  Government  or  with 
Industry,  many  obstacles  to  their  receiving 
emploj-ment.  Few  of  the  barriers  to  the  em- 
ployment of  those  45  years  old  or  older  and 
the  physically  handicapped  have  been  re- 
moved heretofore;  however,  quoting  a  part 
of  one  of  the  letters — 

"In  order  to  meet  the  emergency  employ- 
ment needs  created  by  the  national  defense 
program,  the  Commission  has.  In  a  number 
of  recent  instances,  secured  the  concurrence 
of  appointing  officials  in  advancing  the  maxi- 
mum age  limit  beyond  the  normal  point." 

The  very  fact  that  the  maximum  age  limit 
has  been  and  is  being  materially  advanced  by 
the  authorities  of  our  Government  In  order 
to  obtain  needed  people  Is  evidence  that  a 
great  reservoir  of  employable  people  has.  to  a 
certain  extent,  been  utilized.  This  is  true.  In 
my  opinion,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  great  and  added  responsibilities 
which  usually  devolve  on  the  shoulders  of 
people  ever  45  and  people  physically  handi- 
capped. Parents  at  45  years  of  age  generally 
find,  because  of  the  need  of  funds  with  which 
to  send  thir  children  to  school  and  because  of 
other  expenses  attendant  thereto,  that  the 
need  of  a  reasonable  income  Is  perhaps  more 
pronounced  than  ever.  In  the  case  of  the 
physically  handicapped,  frequently  not  only 
the  hanflicapped  person  himself  but  his  rela- 
tives have  expended  much  money  to  sustain 
his  life,  to  rehabilitate  him  physically,  or  to 
prepare  him  to  make  a  living.  How  disap- 
pointing as  well  as  often  disastrous  it  is  for 
these  two  classes  of  people  to  find  themselves 
unable  to  procure  work. 

I  have  always  contended  that  a  man  or 
woman  has  not  outlived  his  or  her  usefulness 
when  he  or  she  reaches  45  years  of  age.  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  agree  that  one  who 
Is  physically  handicapped  Is  without  the 
realm  of  usefulness. 

The  contents  of  both  letters  I  am  putting 
In  the  Record  are  encouraging  and  tend  to 
Justify  and  substantiate  the  desire  of  many 
of  us  to  see  more  liberality  and  generosity 
characterize  the  consideration  of  the  applica- 
tions of  those  who  are  just  as  anxious  to  be 
self-supporting  a.s  are  the  young  and  physi- 
cally strong.  The  man  who  has  the  will  to 
work  should  be  encouraged  by  his  government 
and  its  policy,  and  in  my  opinion  the  two 
letters  to  which  I  refer  lend  some  encourage- 
ment. Let  us  trust  that  this  evidence  of  re- 
laxation of  rigid  regulations  heretofore  char- 
acteristic of  the  Government  In  employing 
people  over  45  and  people  physically  handi- 
capped Is  the  forerunner  of  oth«r  fair  and 
favorable  relaxation  of  regulations  which  have 
mitigated  against  these  two  groups  who  are 
anxious  to  be  self-sustaining. 


The  letters  follow: 

CrviL  Service  Commission. 
Washington.  D.  C  .  March  29.  1941. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth. 

House  of  Representatiiea. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  I  have  your  letter  cf 
March  4  in  which  you  express  your  Interest 
in  the  extent  to  which  those  who  are  phys- 
ically handicapped  can  qualify  fcr  clvll- 
service  employment. 

The  field  of  Federal  employment  is  a  broad 
one,  with  a  large  proportion  of  Jobs  of  the 
office  type,  such  as  clerk,  typist,  or  profes- 
sional or  scientific  work.  To  these  examina- 
tions the  handicapped  are  freely  admitted, 
persons  who  have  lest  one  eye  or  a  limb,  or 
who  must  use  crutches,  cane,  or  braces  to 
enable  them  to  replace  lost  function,  etc. 
The  duties  of  the  position  sougnt  determine 
the  type  of  defect  which  may  be  regarded  as 
acceptable.  For  example,  a  person  who  has 
lost  a  leg  or  has  atrophy  of  the  leg  or  legs  as 
a  sequel  to  disease,  necessitating  the  use  of 
cane  or  crutches,  is  admitted  to  desk-duty 
positions  generally  but  cannot  properly  be 
admitted  to  an  examination  fcr  a  position  as 
messenger,  guard,  or  laborer,  or  to  positions 
where  the  duties  Involve  continuous  walking 
or  standing.  There  are  many  examinations 
to  which  a  person  with  but  one  eye  Is  ad- 
mitted, btit  for  the  position  cf  operator  of  a 
motor  vehicle  or  for  duties  of  a  police  char- 
acter this  defect  would  not  be  acceptable. 
For  technical,  professional,  or  scientific  office 
or  laboratory  positions  the  physical  standard 
applied  is  a  liberal  one.  F'or  trades  or  labor- 
ing positions  the  nature  of  the  defect  and 
the  degree  of  disability  govern  the  action. 

The  Commission  does  not  have  available 
for  distribution  a  list  of  positions  for  which 
crippled  persons,  persons  with  one  arm,  per- 
sons with  one  leg,  and  persons  with  vision 
in  only  one  eye  can  qualify.  In  passing  on 
cases  of  persons  who  suffer  from  crippling 
conditions,  the  Commission  studies  them  In- 
dividually, taking  Into  consideration  the  na- 
ture and  severity  of  the  condition  and  the 
duties  of  the  position.  The  person  must  bs 
able  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  position 
and  must  not  be  an  undue  hazard  under  the 
employees'  compensation  and  disability  re- 
tirement statutes. 

The  enclosed  Form  2313  will  also  show  that 
the  basic  physical  requirements  are  low  and 
will  for  appropriate  positions  admit  cripples, 
the  deaf,  or  persons  who  have  lost  one  eye. 

The  enclosed  Forms  1786  and  1786a  show 
the  many  examinations  to  which  the  deaf 
and  the  hard  cf  hearing  are  admitted.  The 
Commission  for  many  years  has  cooperated 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
In  its  work  of  rehabilitation  and  has  offered, 
when  "rehabllltory"  training  of  a  person  is 
under*conslderatlon,  to  give  suggestions  as 
to  whether  an  indivlc^ual  with  the  proposed 
training,  considered  in  connection  with  the 
stated  disability,  would  be  admissible  to  an 
examination  for  a  similar  type  of  duty  In  the 
classified  civil  service.  RehabUltation  from 
a  disability  may  be  accomplished  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Individual  or  through  some  estab- 
lished agency,  and  equal  conslderaficn  Is 
given  to  persons  who  have  been  rehabilitated 
under  either  method. 

With  respect  to  persons  who  are  handi- 
capped by  blindness,  the  problem  Is  a  more 
difficult  one,  as  there  are  few  positions  In  the 
classified  service  where  a  person  who  requires 
the  services  of  someone  else  to  assist  him  In 
performing  the  duties  of  a  clerk  or  similar 
position  can  be  employed.  Three  examina- 
tions open  to  blind  persons  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Commission  In  recent  years, 
and  announcements  of  the  examinations  for 
assistant  clerk-stenographer  (for  the  blind) 
and  rehabilitation  specialist  for  the  visually 
handicapped  are  enclosed.  The  register  of 
ellgibles  established  from  the  examination 
for  administrative  officer  has  expire']  i  :  d  at  -• 
nounceraents  of  this  examination  ui«  uGi 
available  for  distribution. 
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This  Comml««!on.  under  the  a 
veycd  by  the  civil -service  laws  aha 
go  to  far  as  to  admit  the  handle  ipped 
to  a  competitive  examination, 
ual  must  p&sa  all  the  tests  as 
and  experience,  or  In  assembled 
the  written  tests.  In  competitlor 
who  are   entitled   to  enter    th 
cboaen      He  must  seciure  a  relati 
the  competition   sufficiently   hi 
him  to  be  certified  to  an  app 
as  one  of  the  highest  three  eligi 
their  relative  standings  in  the 
must  be  considered  in  All  — r     - 
cancy.     i"he  appcjintlng  o: 
three  names  are  certifl-.d  h..^  .^y 
of  choice  among  the  three  and  i.s 
to  Rive  his  rea.sons  for  cxercirlr 
(with  an  exception  as  to  perso 
preference    by    reason    of    milUfc 
Thus  the   admission   to  compet 
one  step  toward  the  securing 
but    the    Commaoion    has    taJc 
whenever  it  Is  consistent  with 
tloiia    ststed    above,    the    em  pi 
being  consulted   before  the  ph  • 
ards  are  establts-hed 

In  private  employment  there 
w^hlcb   are   not   present   In 
governmental  eraploynenus  w 
or  wages  for  positions  are  fixed. 
empU)yer  Is  not  required  by  la 
through  competition  between  all 
can,  therefore,  permit  S3rmpathy 
■election      An    individual    who 
orthopedic  defect  or  (general  ph 
can  only  partly  perform  the  wo 
tlon.  may  l^  employed  on  a  pa 
or  possibly  for  work  to  be  perforAied 
or  be  can  be  employed  a    a  reduced 
8»tlr)n  In  proportion  to  the  outaut 
Federal  service  under  clasiiiflcat  en 
compensation  Is  fixed  on  a  basis 
performance   of   duties,   and   thii 
officer  must  have  regard  to  thi 
selections  of  persons  to  do  his 

If  any  of  your  constltutents  wfio 
Mted   In   employment    in   the  c 
•ervlce  are  phyMcally  handica 
mis'ion  will  endeavor  to  advise 
examinations  for  which  they 
ered  so  far  as  their  handicap 
If   they  will   inform   the  Comm 
nature  of  their  handicap,  the 
It  Is  dis,^blin?.  and  will  refer  tc 
tion  or  experience  which  they 
quired. 

There  are  a  great  many  p!.; 
capped    persons    employed    in 
civil  service,  especially  in  Was 
No  census  has  l>een  made  on 
would  one  be  accurate,  as  It  wi 
practicable    to    persuade    many 
ploycps  to  state  their  defect  and 
would  therefore  be  an 
situation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

M    (■    Htnx. 
£j'.'cur!i..-    Assistant. 
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C-v::    Pthv"  K   C    n:m1>sion. 
U-,,. ....,..,..     _f,    (^  ^   _^^.^   21,  1941. 

DiR    Mr     Brf'K'A'vKT't     T;.e   C 
j'.i-i   ■  .   n.ivp   y    ..r   '.<:::<■:   ■  '.    .\i^- 
:r.i    :v.:    rn;a:..  ;i    c  r.  >■■.-'..;.,•    n-.^\.:r.\.::\    n^» 
l;ni.".>       I    ':x',.i-\e    i;    n.  .y    D* 
t^.;s  C'::,:if'<  •,..'■;.  :.-■  ex;;.d  p.  I;,  s-.-r: 
Conin"..So.  ';::  s  C'-r-.erai   A\i:r.^  :.:■. 
p«j:.ry     v.'.h     .'■e.«['ect     '.o     ex..:i 
1  ::i.;  ■...< 

Trie  pn.'blt'ni  r{  (ie^t''Tm:nAi^ 
ma.xin: li.'ii  are  Lmra  ft: r  adriil.^Hiu::  lu  cr-.-u- 
pt  ::tive  exaT:;.",;t:jCir..'»  ur.'OiVfs  U-.e  co:>;c!Pr- 
d::un,  a:u!  -.t  ro.->ible.  the  r*>C'  ic;i;a-.ijii.  o: 
many  d.  verse  ar.d  s.  ^n-.etimes  cit;fl.;;;iK  i:i- 
leres;.-:  Under  exisiiiii?  practicii.  tige  iim:*„s 
are    deternr.iied    m    accorciHriC-^    'nth    section 
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HE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


pert  that:  "The  Commlslson  may.  with  the 
approval  of  the  proper  appointing  officer. 
ch.T.nge  by  regulation  the  existing  age  limits 
for  entj-ance  to  the  examinations  imder 
these  rales.  •  •  •."  It  is  evident  that, 
under  t:ils  provision,  the  Commission  shares 
concun-*ntly  with  the  department  or  agrency 
affected  the  determination  of  examination 
age  limits  Within  its  authority,  the  Com- 
mission has  been  guided  In  establishing 
maxlmuja  age  limits  for  admission  to  ex- 
aminations for  positions  In  the  classified 
service  by  the  policy  laid  down  in  the  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1920. 

This  statute  specifies  retirement  ages  for 
three  grcups  of  positions  respectively  at  70. 
65.  and  62  years.  It  further  provides  that 
In  order  to  be  eligible  for  retirement  at  such 
ages,  the  employee  concerned  must  have  had 
at  least  15  years  of  Government  service.  It 
Is  apparent  that,  in  establishing  the  retire- 
ment ages  mentioned  for  the  several  groups 
of  positions,  the  statute  expresses  a  policy  as 
to  the  maximum  age  at  which  employees  in 
such  groups  should  be  retained  in  the  service. 
Such  retirement  ages,  coupled  with  the  re- 
quirement of  15  years  of  service  for  eligibility 
for  retirement  benefits,  clearly  contemplate 
that,  except  in  very  unusual  circumstances, 
only  those  persons  who  are  able  to  serve  15 
years  prior  to  reaching  the  retirement  age 
should  be  admitted  Into  the  service  In  con- 
formity with  this  leelslative  policy,  the  Com- 
mission generally  has  establL-hed.  In  concur- 
rence with  the  agencies  affected,  maximum 
ape  limit;;  at  15  years  below  the  applicable 
retirement  age.  with  an  addition  In  certain 
cases  of  2  years  to  allow  for  holding  and 
rating  the  examination  and  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  eligibility  on  the  resulting  register. 

The  Commission  Is  fully  awp.re  of  the  em- 
ployment problems  of  elder  workers  through- 
out the  country,  and  is  In  entire  sympathy 
with  all  fea.«!ble  means  of  alleviating  their 
difflctiltles  Thus,  the  Commission  has. 
within  the  limits  of  its  authority,  endeavored 
fcr  many  years  to  establish  examination  age 
limits  at  the  highest  level  consistent  with 
statutory  policy,  the  necessity  for  effective 
performanoe  of  the  duties  involved  and  the 
general  eff;Ciency  of  the  Federal  service,  with 
which,  of  <-ourse.  the  entire  coimtry  Is  vitally 
concerned. 

In  order  to  meet  the  emergency  employ- 
ment needs  created  by  the  national  defense 
program  tne  Commission  has,  in  a  number 
of  recent  instances,  secured  the  concurrence 
of  appoint. ng  officials  in  advancing  the  maxi- 
mum age  limit  beyond  the  normal  point, 
15  to  17  years  Ije'.ow  the  applicable  retire- 
ment age  In  these  cases  the  Commission 
has  believed  the  considerations  previously 
mentioned  to  be  outweighed  by  the  pressing 
demands  of  the  defense  program.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Commission's  policy  has  been  to 
extend  maximum  age  limits  for  any  of  the 
skilled  trades  or  occupations  in  which  short- 
ages exist,  and  in  which  an  extension  of 
age  limiutions  would  possibly  make  avail- 
able a  res«!rve  of  skilled  workers  between  the 
maximum  age  limits  normally  prescribed  and 
the  retirement  age.  Shlpfltters,  loftsmen, 
coppersmiths .  machinists,  toolmakers,  and  in- 
strument makers  are  among  the  large  num- 
ber of  positions  in  the  artisan  class  for  which 
the  maximum  age  has  been  extended  to  62 
years,  the  retirement  age  for  mechanics  in 
the  navai  establishments.  Coincidentally 
with  the  extension  of  the  age  limitations  the 
Commission  has  directed  modifications  In  the 
physical  si  andards  formerly  required.  In  rec- 
lk:.;'.  t;  '  ■'.  infinite  rslation  between  ad- 
V.;.  :;  <  .f  a:  :  ;he  appearance  of  physical 
.rr.p  wrmetis.  It  was  realized  that  In  a  very 
l.'.rve  proportion  of  the  cases  affected  by  rais- 
I'-.a.  rt<e  L-  i.-s  the  services  of  many  persons 
•i!-.  u.d  De  i  p-  to  '.he  service  if  there  was  not 
a  C' •rT?>\.-.  i.:l\::^  d.jju-tment  In  physical 
b'ari'ja.-':!.- 

The  ex>-  .>.,^-.  -:  i::e  ::.ftx;;r.i;::.  age  limita- 
t. .  :.5   ha-     .    :    bt^'u   C'.;.h..-d    :-j   the  artisan 


class  of  workers.  Among  the  professional 
and  subprofcsslonal  positions  for  which  ad- 
vanced age  limits  have  recently  been  estab- 
lished may  b»'  mentioned  the  following:  As- 
sistant to  principal  naval  architect,  and  ma- 
rine engineer.  70  years;  Inspector  ol  engineer- 
ing materials,  and  Inspector  of  ship  construc- 
tion. 65  years:  marine  surveyor,  i.idlosonde 
technician,  and  professional  engineer  posi- 
tions of  various  grades  and  options,  60  years. 
Further,  the  Commission  has  given  author- 
ization to  its  district  managers,  where  a 
shortage  of  defense  employees  is  anticipated, 
to  extend  the  maximum  age  beyond  the  cus- 
tomary limitation,  in  any  case  in  which  such 
an  extension  would  not  contravene  adminis- 
trative regtilatlons  of  the  department  con- 
cerned, with  respect  to  age  limits.  In  cases 
of  this  nature  It  Is  necessary,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously explained,  that  concurrence  of  the 
department  be  obtained.  I  am  enclnslng  two 
of  the  Commission's  forms,  wh'ch  will  give 
more  detailed  Indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  age  limits  have  been  raised  during  the 
present  emergency. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  examination 
age  limits,  It  may  be  further  ot>served  that 
such  limits  are  in  nearly  all  cases  waived  lor 
persons  entitled  to  military  preference,  and 
that  in  any  event  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  entrance  into  the  service  and  reten- 
tion therein.  In  the  classified  service  there 
is  in  no  sense  discrimination  agairst  older 
employees  through  their  discharge  in  later 
years  as  is  sometimes  the  case  In  private  In- 
dustry. On  the  contrary,  under  the  Retire- 
ment Act.  the  Congress  has  provldenl  an  or- 
derly means  for  the  compensation  of  em- 
ployees who  have  reached  the  retirement  age. 

I  believe  you  wUl  agree  that  the  policies 
outlined  above  provide  In  full  mea.ure  for 
consideration  of  the  Interest  of  both  the 
older  members  of  the  population,  .md  the 
national  welfare  during  the  presen :  emer- 
gency. I  can  assure  you  that  the  Commis- 
sion, within  the  limits  of  Its  author  ty,  will 
continue  to  establish  maximum  age  Lmlts  at 
the  highest  feasible  levels. 

Your  Interest  in  the  Commissions  prob- 
lems, and  your  courtesy  In  extending  an 
opportunity  for  comment  are  greath  appre- 
ciated. 

By  direction  of  the  Conunlsslon. 
Very  respectfully. 

Wm.  C    HuiL, 
Executive  Assistant. 


Securities  f.  \.:.^!an<''  Comriii.^^inn  Pro- 
posal tir  Rt'.:si3n  of  Finn'j  Proxy 
Rules 


EXTENSION  OF   REM.^HrLS 
or 

HON  GEORGE  A.  PADDCCK 

or  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE=FN'TA  "I*.  FS 

Thursday.  September  24,  19^2 

Mr.  PADDOCK.     Mr.  Sp«  akor    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark,    m  •;■  *   Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  folLrv::.!'    •:;    l.    by 
Prank   R.   Kent,   frrm    •:!■     \V,i  ■'■  :r:L"(!n 
Evening  Star  of  Scp-'^n.ber  23,  lytJ 
SEt'L'RiTies   AND   Excii  \ N  ■^'    ('-  %t M :     :■  n    Pro- 
posal FOR  RKVIS:-N-    i   y    Ftms     Ps<  ■.;       r->'-;E.S 
Caixzd  Badlt  'I  :■.:•:-    Ihf.-at    to    \V  ih    Pko- 
DucnoN 

(By  Frank   R.  Kr^nt^ 

Not  long  ago.  Secretary  of  War  Siimson, 
In  a  letter  to  Attorney  Gentra;  Bid  die,  re- 
quested that  certain  Governme..*.  a  nitrust 
proceedings  be  halted  dur.r.j;  the  v.jr  ■^u  the 
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ground  that  "It  Is  clear  these  suits  will  im- 
pede the  progress  of  the  war  effort  by  con- 
suming the  time  of  corporation  executives 
and  employees  engaged  on  war  work." 

This  sound  contention  was  accepted  by  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  policy  urged  by 
Mr.  Stlmson,  concurred  in  by  Secretary  of 
the  Nav7  Knox  and  approved  by  the  President, 
was  supposed  to  be  in  force.  But,  tempo- 
rarily relieved  from  Inte.  ference  by  one  Gov- 
ernment agency,  these  great  Industrial  cor- 
p>oratlons,  upon  which  ihe  country  depends 
to  win  the  war,  now  find  themselves  har- 
rassed  and  bothered  by  another — to  wit.  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  Even 
the  tremendous  exigencies  of  the  greatest  war 
of  all  time  seem  not  enou3h  to  discourage 
the  business-baiting  habit  Ingrained  In  this 
administration. 

Recently  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission sent  to  many  of  the  large  corpora- 
tions, whose  shares  are  listed  on  the  national 
securities  exchanges,  a  proposed  revision  of  the 
so-called  proxy  rules  and  regulations  of  al- 
most unbelievable  complexity  Men  who 
have  studied  the  proposal  agree  that  com- 
pliance with  the  new  rules.  If  promulgated, 
will  not  only  Impose  enormous  additional  ex- 
penditures on  these  corporations  but  will 
greatly  add  to  the  burden  on  the  executives, 
who  are  having  all  they  can  do  now  to  meet 
the  production  demands  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board. 

WOtJLD  ADD  TO  RED  TAPE 

They  assert  that  these  new  rules  will  do 
exactly  the  thing  against  which  Secretary 
Stlmson  warned — consume  the  time  and  di- 
vert the  minds  of  men  whose  every  energy 
should  be  concentrated  upon  the  Job  of  pro- 
ducing vitally  needed  war  material.  In  addi- 
tion, three  other  points  are  made.  One  Is 
that  it  would  greatly  add  to  the  red  tape 
which  already  Is  of  hampering  quantity.  An- 
other Is  that  It  would  furnish  opportunity 
for  what  amounts  to  blackmail  on  the  part 
of  a  certain  type  of  stockholders  owning  only 
a  negligible  number  of  shares,  but  making 
a  practice  of  establishing  their  "nuisance 
value."  then  capitalizing  it.  A  third  is  that 
the  plan  would  compel  corporations,  regard- 
less of  their  absorption  In  the  war  effort,  to 
make  public  Information  that  conceivably 
might  be  of  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

The  whole  trend  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments Is  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  any 
facts,  financial  or  otherwise,  concerning  pro- 
duction. Obviously  an  analysis  of  such  facts 
might  give  valuable  information  to  the 
enemy.  The  proposed  revision  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  Is  In  direct 
conflict  with  this  trend.  It  seems  clear  that 
If  our  armed  forces  are  to  be  adequately  sup- 
plied, it  must  be  through  the  complete  con- 
centration of  the  management  and  employees 
of  American  industry  on  doing  that  Job.  For 
the  Government  to  take  any  action  which 
would  distract  them  plays  directly  into  the 
hands  of  Hitler. 

PROPOSAL  BADLT  TIMED 

Recognition  of  this  basic  fact  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Government  policy  for  con- 
tinuance of  the  antitrust  suits  until  after  the 
war.  Tliere  was  slight  dis.-^ent  from  this 
policy,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America,  where  the  recent  appeal  seems 
hardly  an  example  of  governmental  good 
faith,  until  the  recent  action  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission.  Naturally  It 
has  created  resentment.  For  one  thing,  it  Is 
claimed,  there  Is  no  Justifiable  purpose  be- 
hind the  plan.  The  Government  already 
takes  care  of  undue  profits  through  taxation. 
The  rights  of  minority  stockholders  are  al- 
ready protected  and  no  convincing  argument 
as  to  what  the  Commission  wants  to  achieve 
Is  put  out  with  the  plan. 

But.  even  If  the  plan  had  merit.  It  certainly 
Is  badly  timed.  Clearly.  It  Is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  ought  to  wait  until  after  the  war. 
As  It  Is,  if  It  Is  pushed,  these  corporations 


win  be  confronted  with  the  choice  of  two 
evils — either  they  will  have  to  engage  In  long 
and  expensive  litigation  to  fight  It,  or  they 
will  have  to  bear  the  additional  burden  im- 
posed by  accepting  It.  Either  way,  the  war 
work  suffers. 

Searching  for  an  explanation  as  to  why  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  should 
launch  such  a  program  at  this  time,  the  sug- 
gestion Is  made  that,  having  had  some  years 
of  great  publicity  and  prominence.  It  feels 
grieved  at  its  present  obscurity  and  Is  anxious 
again  for  the  limelight.  The  mildest  i,hing 
that  can  be  said  about  Its  present  activity 
Is  that  It  Is  an  unrealistic  approach  to  a 
relatively  trivial  problem,  a  discussion  of 
which  should  be  postponed  until  victory  has 
been  achieved. 


The  Emergency  i;,sue 
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HON  JOSEPH  P.  OHARA 

■ :  ::vNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  24,  1942 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune  and 
Star  Journal  of  September  20,  1942. 

This  editorial  is  so  thought -provoking 
that  it  merits  the  consideration  of  every 
person  in  this  country. 

The  editorial  follows: 

THE  EMEHGINC  ISSUE 

The  average  person,  reading  one  thing 
today  and  something  quite  else  tomorrow 
about  who  Is  going  to  be  drafted  and  when. 
Is  vexed  at  what  he  assumes  to  be  another 
instance  of  confusion  In  Washington. 

Does  the  Army  need  18-  and  19-year-old.'5  or 
not?  Are  fathers  of  families  to  be  called 
soon?  Are  men  in  war  Industries  more  use- 
ful where  they  are  or  In  the  armed  forces? 
President  Roosevelt  says  one  thing.  General 
Hershey  another,  Manpower  Director  McNutt 
something  else. 

Why.  asks  John  Q.  Public,  don't  they  make 
up  their  minds? 

(The  distilled  facts  about  selective  service, 
as  of  today,  are  that  the  18-19  group  will 
begin  to  be  called  early  In  1943,  assuming 
passage  of  necessary  legislation;  single  men 
with  "collateral"  dependents — mothers,  etc. — 
will  be  summoned  In  the  near  future;  married 
men  without  children  will  be  called  In  large 
numbers  beginning  early  In  1943;  and  no 
married  men  with  children  are  likely  to 
be  called  before  the  final  quarter  of  1943.) 

But  the  confusion  about  how  big  an  armed 
force  we  are  to  have  is  only  one  angle  of  a 
deep  and  far-reaching  difference  of  opinion 
about  ho*  this  war  Is  to  be  fought  and  what 
our  world  policy  Is  to  be  when  It  is  won. 

Much  of  the  smoke  of  conflicting  ofllcial 
opinion — about  the  size  of  the  Army,  the 
efficiency  of  the  War  Production  Board,  the 
extent  of  our  lease-lend  aid — obscures  the 
greater  Issue  which  Is  developing. 

That  issue  is  not  yet  clear  to  most  peo]Dle, 
even  in  Washington — partly  because  it  hasn't 
taken  complete  shape  yet,  even  behind  ".he 
scenes. 

The  Issue  is  whether  the  United  States  Is 
going  to  fight  this  war  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  Is  going  to  try  to  become 
strong  enough  to  conquer  the  world  with- 
out Allies. 

The  Issue  is  whether  we  are  to  be  an 
arsenal  of  democracy  or  the  home  base  cf.  a 


military  machine  strong  enough  to  win  the 
war  single-handed. 

The  Issue  Is  whether  we  shall  concentrate 
as  far  as  possible  on  strengthening  nations 
now  fighting  the  Axis,  or  relegate  them  to 
se>:ond  place  and  build  our  own  unconquer- 
able fighting  force. 

The  issue  Is  whether  we  are  going  to  fight 
to  create  a  United  Nations  world  or  an 
American  empire. 

We  have  to  do  one  or  the  other. 

We  can't  do  both. 

A  13.0CO,000-man  armed  force  means.  In 
round  numbers,  a  million  men  In  the  Navy, 
2,000,000  In  the  Air  Corps,  and  10.000,000  land 
troops — a  fighting  force  almost  two  and  a 
half  times  as  big  as  we  have  now. 

Many  military  and  economic  authorities 
assert  that  if  we  are  going  to  build  an  armed 
force  of  that  size,  and  feed  and  clothe  and 
equip  it.  we  cannot  help  equip  and  supply 
the  armies  of  Russia  and  Britain  and  China 
at  the  same  time. 

All  our  resources  and  productive  power 
would  have  to  be  concentrated  on  equipping 
and  supplying  our  own  Army. 

Our  supply  of  labor  in  factories  and  on 
farms  would  be  so  depleted  to  create  a  13,- 
000  OOO-man  armed  force  that  even  if  we  had 
the  materials  and  machines  we  would  lack 
the  manpower  on  the  production  front  to  do 
more  than  fill  the  needs  of  our  own  Army 
and  civil  population. 

President  Roosevelt's  Idea  has  been  to  help 
the  other  free  nations  cf  the  world  to  win 
the  war  and  make  the  peace. 

Our  military  high  comm.and,  on  the  other 
hand,  desires  n^pre  and  more  openly  to  pre- 
pare us  to  win  the  war  alone — and  therefore 
Inevitably,  after  victory,  to  run  the  world 
alone. 

That  Is  the  Issue,  and  It  Is  an  enormous 
one. 

It  Is  the  Issue  behind  the  seeming  confu- 
sion over  the  size  of  our  armed  force — the 
Issue  behind  the  veiled  controversy  between 
Donald  Nelson  and  General  Somervell  over 
civilian  versus  military  control  of  produc- 
tion— the  issue  behind  arguments  as  to 
whether  an  American  shall  command  the 
coming  Invasion  of  Europe,  and  how  much 
aid  we  shall  send  Russia  and  China. 

How  this  Issue  Is  settled  may  determine 
whether  this  war  Is  won  In  3  years  or  in  10. 
For  while  creation  of  an  all-powerful  Amer- 
ican military  machine  might  give  us  greater 
certainty  of  ultimate  victory,  we  reduce  or 
destroy  the  chance  of  knocking  out  Hitler  and 
Japan  next  year  or  the  year  after  If  we  do 
not  give  Russia  and  Britain  and  China  all 
the  help  they  can  use  this  year  and  next. 

And  In  the  longer  view,  our  decision  as  to 
what  kind  of  war  we  fight  will  shape  the  kind 
of  post-war  world  we  live  in,  and  our  domes- 
tic economy  for  perhaps  generations  to  ccme. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAURENCE  F.  ARNOLD 

F   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  24.  1942 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rem9;-ks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  speech 
recently  delivered  by  me: 

Ladies  and  gentleman  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, it  Is  always  gratifying  to  me,  Indeed, 
when  a  recess  of  the  Congress  permits  me 
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to  ccmple'^^e  the  systems:   but.  that  will  be 
done  alter  the  war,  I  pledge  you. 

Closely  related   to   the  electrification   pro- 
gram was  the  legislation  for  the  building  of 
the  huge  ix)wer  dams  in  the  Tennessee  and 
other  river  valleys.     Oh.  what  a  protect  was 
I    heard  from  some  people,  many  of  whcm  were 
interested  In  private  power  corporations.     I 
I    believe  that  thla  is  where  might  have  orig- 
inated  thf  term   "rubber   stamp,"    and   yet. 
without  those  power  dams  to  generate  the 
I    electrtcltv    needed    in    the     war    effort,    we 
I    would  staiid   to  lose   this  war      We   had  to 
I    appropriate    for    an    additional    dam   on    the 
I   Tennessee  River  after  our  defense  prepara- 
tions got   under  way,  to  provide  additional 
I    power  for  use  of  the  Aluminum  Corporation 
of  America  for  the  making  of  aluminum  nec- 
es5ary.   and   Indispensable.   In   the  manufac- 
ture of  our  airplanes.     It  would   have  been 
better.  In    those  early  days,  had  we  built  the 
Florida    ship    canal    so    that    tankers    could 
have  been  ••aved  the  slnklnes  Incident  to  sub- 
marine wa-fare  along  the  east  coast. 

At  this  time  we  are  feverishly  engaged 
In  constructing  the  badly  needed  military 
highway  tD  Alaska,  which  now  we  realize 
would  better  have  been  constructed  at  an 
earlier  date. 

Is  it  not  well  that  we  gravelled  many  of 
ovir  roads,  constructed  bridges,  erected  school 
buildings,  laid  our  sower  systems,  our  water- 
works, our  sidewalks,  and  many  other  neces- 
sities, in  the  lean  years  from  1933  to  1939? 
We  could  not  do  so  new.  By  Government 
Bid.  through  Public  Works  Administrations, 
our  local  units  of  Government  were  able  to 
finance  those  essential  projects,  and  at  the 
same  time,  see  their  unemployed  kept  at 
work,  thereby  enabling  them  to  provide  for 
their  families  by  their  own  efforts.  Is  it  net 
well  that  those  million  or  two  families,  within 
our  Nation,  could  properly  feed,  house,  and 
clothe  their  children?  Today  thoae  lads,  thus 
provided  for.  are  taking  their  places  in  our 
armed  forces  The  thousands  of  boys  edu- 
cated ♦hr'-  '?h  the  grants  by  the  National 
Youth  .\  ■  r.lstratlcn.  and  the  hundreds  of 
thouf-.mds  of  boys  who  were  trained  and  sus- 
tained by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
are  able  to  render  mu?h  more  effective  service 
In  war  time  than  they  would  have  performed 
otherwise  In  fact.  It  may  be  tlie  needed 
weight  in  the  balance  that  will  enable  us 
to  win  this  war  Talk  about  "rubber  stamp." 
The  ones  »'ho  lacked  the  foresight  to  support 
many  of  the;*  beneficial  measures  are  the 
:  ?^-  who  •were  the  "rubber  stamps" — voting 
-'  o  '"imee  almost  as  a  unit  against,  for  ael- 
i.  pollticil  reasons.  More  "nibber  stamps" 
vvt  r"  In  evidence  on  the  part  of  a  minority, 
and  they  w  eren't  all  of  one  party,  that  voted 
aealnst  nu-  preparing  for  war  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor  tht.n  ever  has  been  witnessed  In  the 
history  of  this  Nation.  I  thank  God  that  I 
had  the  c^urace  of  my  convictions  to  vote 
and  work  for  all  preparedness  measures  pre- 
:^r.tpd  to  the  Congress,  from  the  time  I  first 
b«oame  a  raember  thereof.  6  years  aco.  Why. 
^r.e  of  'hrse  bills  was  for  the  extension  of 
't:-  cl-af  r;  August  of  1941 — Just  4  months 
b't  re  i.'.  Japanese  treacherously,  and  with- 
out pt  vocation,  stabbed  us  In  the  back  at 
Pearl  Hart)Or.  It  only  earned  by  one  vote. 
A  certain  dally  newspaper,  published  within 
my  di.^trict.  attacked  my  vote  as  being  the 
rte.«iponsible  for  ke«pmg  our  Army  Intact, 
j  .St  -  o  r"  -  before  Pearl  Harbor 
I  w^r.a*"  a:  t-  i.at  editor  thought  when 
►^  J  1.  -  struck  He  had  certainly  been  as 
<=p  aji  IHip  Van  Winkle,  but  he  Lb  awake 
*  trym?  to  defeat  me.  only  because  of 
■'..-.tr.sh  p.  and  at  a  time  when  the  very 
ir--  f  this  Nation  Is  at  stake.  I  am  thank- 
:.de<-^d  his  narrow  vein  of  thought  l£  not 
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reflec'd  ;:.  the  many  letters  I  receive  from 
th  ,>e  :f  ;  p'  .te  political  faith  to  mine  and 
wao  siiy  ttat  f^r  the  sake  of  their  boys,  and 
the  ftiu-^  f  this  Nation,  they  are  voting  this 
time  f..r   c.e    because  of  my  experience,  my 


I  vision,  my  record,  and  my  deep  Interest  in 
every  mother's  son  who  has  gone  out  there 
to  save  each  of  us  from  the  awiul  catutrophe 
that  has  befallen  so  many  other  naiions  on 
this  earth  Now.  I  am  not  blaming  any  of 
my  listeners  for  failure  to  see  the  need  of 
preparation.  You  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity that  was  ours  In  Washington  The 
trouble  was  that  we  as  a  people  fcid  per- 
suaded ouitselves  to  believe  that  if  we  wanted 
peace  badly  enough,  we  could  have  it.  God 
speed  the  day  on  earth  when  we  may 

But.  I  must  hurry  to  my  closing  icmarks. 
We  are  In  a  war — the  greatest  strugg  e  of  all 
history  It  Is  an  all-cut  or  total  'var.  It 
Is  one  In  which  every  person  who  is  able 
bodied  must,  before  It  is  over,  take  his  place 
and  do  bus  part  A  great  Illinolsan  by  adop- 
tion. Dona'd  Nelson.  War  I»roductloii  Chief, 
said  the  other  day,  before  our  Specitl  Com- 
mittee Investigating  National  Defense  Mi- 
gration: "The  one  function  of  the  country 
today  is  to  win  this  war.  Everything  else 
must  give  way  before  that.  Every  person  in 
this  Nation  mu-st  fit  into  that  picture."  I 
say  to  you.  on  the  outcome  of  this  war  de- 
pends whether  we.  as  a  people,  are  frte  or 
whether  we  are  slaves.  Last  winter,  our  five- 
man  special  committee  was  sent  to  the  Pacific 
coast  to  hold  hearings  on  the  evacuation  of 
aliens,  principally  the  119.000  Japanese,  from 
the  coastal  area.  I  was  told  that  one  lady 
In  San  Francisco,  who  had  employed  for  some 
time  a  Japanese  man  for  a  cook,  said  to  him, 
when  she  realized  she  must  give  h.m  up: 
"Well.  Jon.  when  this  war  Is  over.  I  want 
you  to  come  back  and  work  for  me."  Where- 
upon Joii,  without  hesitating,  replied: 
"Madam,  when  this  war  is  over,  you  will  be 
working  for  us." 

So,  we  must  win  this  war.  and  we  want  to 
accomplish  that  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. Then  we  must  see  to  It  that  a  Just 
peace  Is  adopted  and  that  proper  ami  neces- 
sary machinery  Is  provided  for  and  set  up 
to  enforce  that  peace.  Had  we  participated 
In  the  peace  following  the  first  World  War 
and  the  enforcement  thereof,  "we  cotild  have 
disarmed  the  Japs.  Mussolini,  anc  Hitler 
when  they  first  started  their  preparations 
for  aggression.  Now  God  alone  kn  )ws  the 
precious  blood  that  will  be  sh'xl  M.iy  every 
drop  possible  be  spcured.  and  i  >  rv  li >  saved 
that  Is  humanly  possible.  T!  .c  i-  what  the 
Congrees  is  striving  to  do.  Our  armed  forces 
are  the  best  trained,  the  best  equip!)od.  the 
best  fed.  the  best  housed,  the  best  pail  of  any 
army  in  history  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Murphy,  returned  from  3  months'  strvlce  In 
the  armed  forces,  and  said:  "Our  Army  Is  the 
cleanest  morally  of  any  on  earth  " 

We  are  seeing  to  It  that  ilt"  u'most  care 
and  precaution  Is  being  praot  ccd  in  trans- 
porting and  convoying  our  troops  'J3  their 
varlotis  stations  of  action — that  the  best 
Judgment  of  the  highest  authorities  of  our 
allied  command  will  say  when  and  where  we 
shall  attack,  and  may  we  never  makr  an  ad- 
vance that  is  not  strategic  and  one  that  we 
cannot  maintain.  I  want  to  read  ycu  a  let- 
ter I  have  Just  received  from  a  dear,  sweet 
mother.  It  starts:  "Mr.  Arnold,  kind  sir: 
As  a  resident  I  feel  that  It  Is  more  urgent 
than  ever  for  everjone  to  vote.  With  Dur  own 
dear  sons'  very  lives  at  stake  we  should  ba 
sure  that  we  elect  men  who  know  just  what 
It  means  to  have  our  dear  boys  out  away 
from  home  and  In  the  danger  they  are  In: 
and  men  that  will  do  everything  to  see  our 
boys  get  a  square  deal.  My  dear  son  has  been 
gone  19  months.  I  do  want  the  tioys  treated 
right  and  to  get  what  they  were  piomist-d. 
Sincerely  yovirs." 

That  IS  Just  the  reason  I  want  to  be  re- 
elected to  Congress.  I  have  had  14  years' 
experience;  my  record  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. I  am  a  respected  and  Influential 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  of  the  House.  When  peace  comes,  cur 
ccmmittee  will  be  the  one  that  will  have   i 
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part  In  the  ArMBlng  of  the  treaty;  v-  w  :; 
have  a  dutv  to  perform  In  the  Interest  of 
future  fcier.i  ratini.*  to  see  that  that  peace  is 
enforced  su  tliat.  in  another  25  <.  v  30  yrars, 
your  children's  children  will  not  be  ni..rch- 
ing  ofT  to  ftiiother  war.  Sti  I  d..■^k  ot  y>u; 
ConsK.c  w.ll  -.'ur  Interest,  ar.cl  il,.- 
of  this  Natior. 

I  appeal  to  fv»-rv  rr?iner.,  rt  t!-.e  T'.veritv- 
thlrd  Cor.ercs.sirr.Ml  D'^Tic  of  Mi^ios,  re- 
gardless '  t  p<jl:';c.u  fai-h.  lo  cor.  ;r:(-r  '!:  ;- 
oughly  the  reci  rd  I  hr.e  made;  the  v.:-  :.  i 
have  had;  my  deep  c.  nc>  rn  for  you.  and  your 
loved  ones  who  are  :u:  away;  and  the  attain- 
ment of  world  peace  which  we  must,  and  will, 
achieve. 


Frank  H.  Buck 
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Thursday.  Scptdhbcr  24. 

Ml.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s.  I  include  horem  a 
splendid  tribute  from  Hon.  John  OC"n- 
nor.  former  ConRre.s.~man  trom  New  York, 
concerning  our  late  deceased  Member, 
Hon.  Fr^nk  H.  Buck,  of  California 

W.vsHiNGTON,  D  C  .  September  >i,  1^42. 
Hon.  John  H    Tolan. 

House  of  Rrpresi  ntatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  John  I  ke  i.:.?  lovely  family,  your 
California  deUv-it.  :.  In  Congress,  has  sxif- 
fered  a  great  loss  In  the  death  of  Frank  Buck, 
and  that  irrespective  of  party 

Frank  and  I  first  bocoiu  irlfuds  in  1908, 
xs'hen  we  enteie  i  H.irvard  Law  School,  from 
which  we  weri'  grad'uatoil  in   1911 

He  wa.s  .\  brillia:.;  -tud'T,:  .  r  tli; 
though  athiit  2  ears  yotiiij^rr  tV.ar. 
age  studo!.!  ;ii  Ir..^  clas.<  He  !;vea 
me  on  Cambri(ii;e  Strctt  in  C'.;:v.:v  :'; 
and  I  saw  hiir.  <ia:Iv  and  bei-a:r.r  rnt 
Identified  w;;'-;  !-.;;n  as  a.,-...  n:.  : 
the  Harvard  tXna\ra;i.  t";,  i-  !• 
a  Democrat.  r\Tn  tlien  wij-n  !-.e 
reached  his  niajcnty,  and  tvcii  though  he 
c.\me  from  Cnlifornla,  which  at  that  time  was 
certainly  no  citadel  of  democracy.  Gold  had 
corrupted  many  of  the  then  "migrants"— 
the  "Oakles"  of  "49— into  feigning  the  pluto- 
cratic airs  of  effete  eastern  republicanism, 
with  Its  gold  standard  and  subsidy  tariffs. 

Prank's  folks  must  have  been  sufficiently 
adamant  in  their  Jeffersonlan  democracy  to 
Withstand  the  attacks  of  the  opulent  gold- 
rushers  from  the  old  guard  East. 

Ten  years  after  I  came  to  Congress.  Frank 
was  elected.  In  1932.  and  In  Washington  we 
renewed  our  old  Harvard  acquaintanceship. 
During  these  10  years  we  have  been  close 
friends,  but  more  important,  during  all  that 
service  In  the  House.  Fr.^nk  Buck  was  not 
an  ordinary  Represent.;..  :n  Congress.  He 
was  the  exceptional  Member  He  possessed 
Intelligence,  Industry,  and  aptness.  He  was 
a  pillar  of  strength  In  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  especially  so,  because  he  was 
no  starry-eyed  radical  attempting  to  "share 
the  wealth"  under  the  sneak  of  "taxation." 
He  had  Just  enough  of  that  balance  of  con- 
servatisri  to  prevent  slopping  over  into  the 
trough  which  the  demagogues  set  out  In  the 
market  place  for  the  so-called  have-nots. 

Because  he  was  not  a  chameleonlike  dem- 
agogue, bloc  this,  and  bloc  that,  and  new 
this  and  new  that  threatened  him  for  reelec- 
tion. 
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FR'\nk  E--ck>;  sensible  Anierican  gtea.ifast- 
ne^v-   Ut!    creO;t   t.-   I,:'   p-'^*".  nnd    his   State 
and    t-    ilie   H    ■  :--v   vf    Re;;n-^r:.-,at .vet^.   vehich 
.    he   Iv-n    :.--:   1  V   hif   iiien.bersn.p. 
S.ncti.'e.;    yv,  ^.rs, 

J>.H.N     O'CONNOB, 


Investigations 


EXTENSION   CF   REMARK.^ 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

IN   THE  KOISE  OF   KEPHESENl AT1V.2S 

Thursday.  September  24.  1942 

Mr.  MAY  Mr  Speaker,  Congress, 
upon  the  reoommondations  of  the  Pres- 
ident, has  au:h.or!Zf'd  unprecedented  ex- 
penditures apgregatinp  n:ore  than  $200,- 
000  COO  000  :  .:  {l.r  war  program.  That 
Va.-r  .^uj;  .i  cuM^iaerably  larger  than  the 
entire  government  a;  i  .xponditure  of  the 
Nation  from  its  founding  day  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this  war.  It  has  been  the 
responsibility  of  of  the  House  Ccmmittee 
on  Military  Affairs  to  inquire  into  the 
progress  of  the  war  program  and  to  de- 
vise and  recommend  safeguards  for  those 
funds  that  will  insure  the  money  of  the 
American  people  going  into  military  avia- 
tion—pursuit airplanes  and  bombers — 
tanks,  guns,  war  i^nd  .supply  ship'^,  und 
other  implement-  of  w  ,r 

In  the  year  that  it  has  been  conducting 
Its  studies  and  investigations  of  the  war 
program,  the  committee  has  found  that 
the  jeopardy  into  which  our  Nation  fell 
throtutl;  iark  of  military  p:-'p;ardncss 
has  fa.<^'  bt  , '.mt'  a  HviiiO-an  force  to 
stimuhi'o  th-'  p^e:\tt'^;  doU'i"ininatior  in 
history  to  ;io;t,e\'o  irnpM.f' nu'^n's  m 
piT;>ocU' ...Ti  I  f  'hr  wnr  >  Ilo-;.  Tlie  i.  o 
nntt'H--  h,,i.s  born  ciisn'/an;  at  tlto  ci.itu' 
l■•r^■.b;'■!n^   fn!-o;;n:i;.\i    bv    i!io   Wat 


slit 


.a:  a 


m  il\: 


!!'■-  Ctuat  inTi  of 


and 

imp: 


.  h  [h>  War 
r  omoi^tency 
:t  t'  '  ir  great 
l:t..  n  the  es- 
::ak:np;.s.  a  fact  fJso 
rrr.ntit  ^•■■t^    'Moreover, 
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N.i\\  Ui  pa;  tint  n; 
li  \Vi  rkabit'  ci>ii!'c. 
Prod 'an  ion  B-^iid 
api.  n..  ii  >  ^.  ;  up  :.i 
W,vr  :x''  ,f;*i'--  S 
senco  (.1  th''  r  un^ 
recognized  by  '!:• 

the  committii-  l\;u:;d  at  t!;*  pu;>et  of  Its 
Inquiry  that  our  organization  for  carry- 
ing on  an  al!-out  war  was  dangerously 
Inadequate  a'  thr  r:' break  of  hostilities 
In  September  1039 

Since  the  commit te<  .submitted  its  re- 
port on  the  investigation,-  U)  this  House, 
tliT'  P-f-iflr-nt  h:!"-  a!t:i('i;nccd  that  the 
I'll  '"{!  S'a'f'-  prfGU'-d  ciirmc  May  near- 
ly 4  000  planes,  rriOie  than  i  ;.00  tanks, 
nearly  2  noo  pi^-o  of  ar;oOo\  -.nd  anti- 
tank gun:=  a-o:i  w 01  rvt  r  ICO  000  machine 
guns  ano  -ai)roirhinp  frun?. 

That  .vp.'!o:i;d  war  production  record, 
which  does  iv  t  mtude  ihe  completion  of 
warships  and  rri'  rohoint  vessels  now  be- 
ing built  a:  in,r..Cu.ous  speed,  affords 
great  comfort  to  the  committee,  which  in 
its  report  expres.sed  confidence  that — 

The  production  schedules,  rigorous  as  they 
are  for  this  year  and  next,  will  he  met  and  ful- 
filled by  American  ingenuity  and  Industry. 

Furthermore,  the  committee's  report, 
if  read  in  its  entirety,  will  justify  many 


bows  for  the  achievements  of  the  war 
program  specificahy  ::  ;,  c  i:.  .;-  f.o  t  ■  u.s. 

This  fa^'t  i?  not  p«.an;.d  n::: .  \\.w\.r, 
will  a  -.arw  lo  screenmi:  iI'a-  i.o':::o.srn, 
which  the  report  directed  t  \\  o:  o  :!it  t  \- 
travagance  and  waste  of  pubo.  lands  m  . 
suiting  from  the  cost-plu.'?-a-fi\' d  toe 
type  of  Way  D»Tior:n>  :■■'  --•■:*  m,,.  a-  -h' 
exce>>r>-  psMdi-s  v<.x'..i:c  b\  i.o-.a.i."d 
defon.se  bn-k-Ts  a'-,d  other  practices  not 
cons  n.ar  I  with  the  public  interest. 

Ua  >  rtnnttee's  report  covers  inves- 
tigation.s  (I  ndtu  ted  dnring  the  past  year, 
and  nob'^d'.-  (ait;  corad'  :ir  io";ses  which  oc- 
cur with  .  r:-;.o-^  .n  t!a  basis  of  cost 
plus  a  tixt  d  {••  :r.  c(t.t:  actor-owned 
plants  where  labor,  mcitenal.  and  sal- 
aries become  reimbursable  items  paid  by 
the  Government. 

Officials  of  the  War  Uepartment  on  a 
number  of  occasions  have  withheld  pay- 
ments from  contractors  immediately 
upon  notification  by  the  committee  of  Ir- 
regularities found  by  no.  estigations. 

SOME    .-r   TMF   I'-.Kzrj   ri'.  ;:>:-s   WHICH    HAVE   RE- 

sv;t>..i  h,'  .m  ti-:e  in.  esticmions  coNpi-fTEr) 

BT     THE      HOUSE      COMMrTTEE      ON      M '  1  :  T  .fi  Y 
ATTAIRS 

Following  are  tornt  of  thio-  ditfct  and 
tangible  1>  ::>  fits  which  have  resulted 
from  the  committee's  investigations  and 
do  not  include  the  multitude  of  indirect 
benefits  which  have  contributed  to  a  bet- 
ter and  more  efScient  conduct  of  the  war 
pii'aram; 

F.rast  Ca;r;p  Da\i.s.  Huliyndpe.  N.  C: 
A-  a  I'. sad,  (d  thj'  Oi-imnndTo'.s  di'scio.sures 
htre  tile  >ur::  <'>1  $281  730  94  .^  b'  np  :e- 
o.iona  d  from  tii-  yn  :vr.'  >  :::\  .t.  ■-: .  Tl.e 
G-  a-  ::^':  .A,:'o.'a.;r •  :nr  0!!a-  ;o.s  adv.M'd 
the  ohananan  ;!;ai  $240,860  w..>,  boin^; 
Withr,o;d  i:uin  tla.'  Ci  nt  i  .si  tt,:!  and  that 
p:  oprr  s'.-ps  'vV',iad  b'-  lakon  a  iou>\t'r 
'ha'  aaa,ince, 

St'oond  C.  ppu  ,  "I'lie  rornn.it'cc's  in- 
\a  s;  gatiOti  it'suito'd  m  tho  d:  ■■.■,,inlinu- 
ano'  cd  pa^'Po-soa  F-Jaial  Ed^a':  lioataan 
/itta ,:n;>i aat a.'n  t:  .i!'.,,-nus>a,in  '.  ::i>  in 
T>  Xa5  ulntdt  w.,,u;d  !:a\'i'  t,s,  ci  2  500  000 
pi,a»nd>  (d  coppt  i ,  In  addition — and  far 
no,;;-  rt--,ioiuni,: — wa>  lh<,  (adi  i  (d  :hf  W'ai 
Paocac'icn  Boar'd  faOii'W.nt  tat  ;t\t'a- 
la.n,-  bv  trie  O'anna'Or,  -a  tan  by  tht 
Kaa.i,  E,'a,t :  iiicata.'n  Aannrns' i  lO  ion  wai5 
limited  to  100  t;at>  of  ouppc;  h,  o  \\-.(  (  ,,n.- 
pleti(a-i  ci  proJ'■c•^  a.rraay  nad'O  '.\ay  .o.d 
cut  .,tl  fiom  additiunal  ooi,],'- a  s;;,;,p..,,v 
until  such  tiira  a,<  tno  oo-ppi;  faricponoy 
i.'-'  alleviated. 

Piitir  to  tilt  coanmittee'.s  revta.iiitat.s  the 
Ka,a.  Ed'-arification  Ad:n:ni>i:aa  iMn  h,.id 
b  ■•  n  •-•  rnntU'd.  brplnrnnt:  m  D-o'rnb'a- 
1041  to  u,s-  1..500  t'-.r.,  m!  0,  ;  ;,x  r  p.  r 
mon'h  ap  ;o  a  max.in;nn  •>'  '."  300  ;..  n^. 

Ttiad  T!if  f  nt.ro  ; 'aaindJiaij  by  the 
\V,:i  D'  partnun.t  of  roeuiations  affecting 
:':.>:  p' r.shabl*  toid  mdastry  a?  a  result 
(■.:  '':.■■  cnniin:: t'-t  a.  d:sc!i,',sur>-s  reia'iveto 
Ih  n.n.nctan.  Arn^s  and  ritdense  bruk'  :■•• 

^n>  Paynionls  of  more  than  5500  0:^0, 
the  Gent  ral  Accounting  Office  h..>  ad- 
vised, at-  b' a,g  withh' :d  ';  a.  ■  a,»  I-h,,:,- 
ington  A::n^  Co.  pendnti:  a  (■  ::.]:. l.l  a^- 
countinn 

b'  The  comimittee  found  that  com- 
nns  .  jns  and  vendors'  profits  amount 
ar.yv  here  from  3  percent  to  75  percent 
on  natiot.al  defense  contracts  for  pensh- 
abie  tooi^. 
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(c>  The  War  Depart intn:  r,>:;mates 
that  approximately  $18.00  ).C00  per 
month  Will  be  spent  on  peris  lable  tools 
and  It  IS  clear  what  the  adc  ed  burden 
to  the  taxpayer  would  have  been  had 
the  percentages  of  from  3  to  75  percent 
continued  without  chccic. 

<d'  The  sweeping  reorgan  zation  in- 
stituted by  the  War  Department  in  the 
p?nshable  tool  industry  as  ;.  result  of 
the  committee's  investigation  will  bring 
savings  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Fourth.  Improvements  in  c< instruction  ^ 
procedure:  On  December  16  1941.  the 
Con^-truction  Division  of  thr  Quarter- 
master Coips.  United  States  A:my.  was 
transi'erred  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  introduced 
by  Hon.  Andrew  J.  M.\y.  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
Numerous  improvements  in  policy  and 
procedure  have  been  effected  as  a  result 
of  this  fundamental  change  ar  d  the  more 
outstandmg  are  briefly  as  folic  ws: 

<  a )  The  availabihty  of  an  o  panization 
known  for  the  efficient  pro  eiution  of 
civil-engineenng  work. 

<b»  The  substitution  of  arei  engineers 
for  constructing  quartermasters,  and 
closer  coordination  with  distn:t  and  zone 
engineers. 

(c)  Decent; alization  and  di'legation  of 
authority,  with  consequent  reduction  of 
administrative  delays. 

<d>  The  preparation  of  ac  equate  ad- 
vance plans  which  are  gradually  elimi- 
nating all  necessity  for  cost-p  us-a-fixed- 
fee  contracts. 

le)  Close  cooperation  wit  i  the  War 
Production  Board  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
curements. 

ift  Broad  labor  policies  assuring  ade- 
quate supplies  of  labor  and  preventing 
work  stoppacps. 

»gi  ImprcvinK  and  standardizing  land- 
acquisition  procedures  in  a  manner  more 
equitable  to  landowners  anc  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Treasury. 

Fifth.  Land-erant  rates:  Ud  to  the  in- 
itiation of  the  committee's  nquiry  into 
the  circumstances  surroundirg  the  delay 
in  the  construction  of  the  Amy  air  base 
at  Eglin  Field.  Fla..  land-;  rant  rates 
had  not  been  used  by  the  Croverrunent 
on  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contiacts.  Fig- 
ures developf'd  by  the  comrutiee  indi- 
cated a  loss  ot  S7.500.000  bee  luse  of  this 
fact.  Followmg  the  committ  »es  investi- 
gation, policies  and  procedues  were  at 
once  developed  and  full  advantage  of  the 
reduced  rates  has  since  beei  taken  by 
the  Government.  Conser^ativcly.  at 
least  $25  000.000  has  been  sa\j?d. 

Sixth.  Lcu'siana  ordnance 


plant:  The 
committee's  expose  of  irregularities  here 

of  criminal 
alleged  im- 
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has  resulted  in  the  institution 

proceedings  surrounding  the 

proper  payment  of  rental^  if 

ployed  on  the  project.     Ir.    ih  :.  .   :^  'i.e 

War  D.'partmcnt  has  withneil  the  sum  ot 

$23,000  pending   the  dispos;  ion  of   the 

circumstances  surrounding  the  truck. 

ta»  A  thorough  audit  of  rented  equip- 
ment en  this  project  has  be-  n  pron-;ised 
by  the  War  Departmen" 

Seventh.  Weldcn  Spiait,:'  c:  ii:^.,ir..e 
plant:  Although  the  amcunt  of  payir-  :vs 
for  the  land  acquir-i  '.:v  "' •  W.ir  D 
partment  at  Weldon  Spii:ig-  iss  w; 
the  court,  certain  definite  [hings  w 


accomplished  by  the  committee's  inves- 
tigation and  hearings.  As  a  result  of 
the  investigation  and  hearings  the  Gov- 
ernment ag:"eed  to  liberalize  its  proce- 
dure to  an  unusual  extent,  to  stipulate 
as  to  certain  jurisdictional  questions, 
and  to  facihtate  the  procedure  for  draw- 
ing down  portions  of  the  amounts  de- 
posited in  court. 

Eighth.  The  discontinuance,  as  a  result 
of  the  committee's  investigation,  of  the 
practice  of  hiring  State  police  for  guard 
duty  on  War  Department  projects  in 
Louisiana  which  had  cost  the  Govern- 
ment more  than  S300.000  at  Camps  Folk. 
Claiborne,  and  Livingston  in  Louisiana. 

Ninth.  The  committee's  efforts  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  President  thereof  in  se- 
curing authorization  for  the  immediate 
construction  of  necessary  roads  to  some 
now  inaccessible  mines  of  strategic  ma- 
terials so  sorely  and  urgently  needed. 

RENTGOTTATICN   OF  W.\R   DEP.^RTMI:NT  CONTR.*CTS 

Prior  to  the  preparation  of  the  com- 
mittee's recent  report  to  Congress  the 
War  Department  reported  in  detail  with 
respect  to  the  savings  it  had  effected  on 
contracts  through  the  process  of  rene- 
gotiation and  voluntary  reduction.  Ac- 
cording to  War  Department  figures  made 
available  to  the  committee  at  that  time, 
a  total  of  $331,953,082.70  have  been  re- 
captured on  contracts  aggregating 
$2,206,346,878.73.  The  committee's  an- 
alysis of  the  dollar  results  shows  that  the 
reductions  in  contract  prices  averaged 
16^3  percent  of  the  original  contracts 
with  the  savings  in  some  contracts  soar- 
ing as  high  as  25  percent. 

TOTAL  SAVINGS   EQU.U,  COST  OF   6.600   T.^NKS 

More  than  6.600  tanks  at  $50,000  each 
could  be  purchased  with  the  money  saved 
on  the  original  contract  prices  in  the 
committee's  preliminary  tabulation, 
showing  the  important  effect  of  better 
and  closer  bargaining  on  the  part  of  the 
Wnr  Department. 

SAVINGS  ES3CAL  COST  OF    1.500  BOMBERS 

In  the  Army  Air  Forces  alone  savings 
of  $242,954,739  in  contract  prices  for  air- 
craft have  been  made  on  contracts  since 
the  first  of  this  year. 

The  $242,954,729  saved  on  original  con- 
tract prices  by  the  Army  Air  Forces  equal 
the  cost  of  more  than  1  500  light  bombers 
at  $160,000  each. 

FIVE     HUNDRED     SEVEI.-TY-rT.E    THOCSANO     GUNS 
EQUIVALENT   TO  SAVINGS 

The  Ordnance  Department  reported 
savings  to  the  Government  of  $46,132.- 
239.70  on  contracts  totalmg  $259,220,- 
334.73  renegotiated  as  of  May  12.  1942. 

The  total  of  $46,132,239.70  savings  on 
original  contract  prices  by  the  Ordnance 
Department  equals  the  cost  of  more  than 
575  000  Garand  rifles  at  i.80  each. 

The  Signal  Corps  traced  dollar  savings 
aggregating  $42,365,104  to  renegotiation 
of  contracts  originally  calling  for  $196.- 
770966. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  preparation  of 
the  Committes  report,  detailed  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  renegotiation  of  con- 
'ra'^'-  by  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service, 
tr.  v-^' ;  ices  of  Supply,  Office  of  the  Sur- 
1  geon  C-':-r.\I.  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
I  eral.  ana  the  Transportation  Service  had 
not  been  received. 


Subsequent  to  the  committee's  report 
in  June  the  War  Department  advised 
the  committee  that  it  has  made  potential 
savings  of  $1,137,000,000  through  the  re- 
negotiation of  contracts  which  otherwise 
would  have  provided  excessive  profi  s  to 
manufacturers. 

As  the  committee  pursues  this  very  im- 
portant phase  of  its  investigation,  re- 
ports will  be  submitted  to  the  Hou;e  of 
Representatives  with  a  view  to  detailing 
dollar  savings  accomplished  through  the 
renegotiation  clause  as  a  safeguard  in 
War  Department  contracts  in  excess  of 
$100,000. 


Relation   Between  Business    and   the 
Government  in  the  Present  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  ■.'.''•;^S  M, 

OF  NIW  YORK 


MEAD 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  September  21).  1942 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Tru- 
m.an]  before  the  Industrial  Conference 
Council  on  Thursday.  September  24.  1942. 

There  l^ing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  ol  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Council,  I  have 
been  asked  to  discu-ss  the  relation  between 
businei.s  and  Government  in  the  present  war. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  survival. 
and  we  must  win  this  war,  no  matter  what 
the  cost.  To  lose  the  war  is  to  lose  every- 
thing. But  we  must  always  bear  In  mind 
that  we  are  fighting  the  war  to  preserve  de- 
mocracy and  the  American  way  of  living, 
and  that  so  far  as  Is  consistent  with  win- 
ning the  war  we  should  cherish  and  preserve 
our  liberties. 

To  that  end.  the  Senate  committee  o£ 
wh:ch  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman  has 
had  a  double  purpose — first,  to  force  the  real- 
ization that  we  must  achieve  as  nearly  as 
possible  an  all-out  war  effort,  and,  second, 
that  this  must  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  us  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  return 
to  the  American  way  of  life. 

It  is  easier  to  find  fault  than  to  find  the 
remedy.  The  committee  has  found  much 
that  was  faulty,  but  has  report? d  only  a  part 
of  It.  and  that  only  in  such  ways  and  at  sucii 
times  as  the  committee  honestly  believed 
would  promote  better  results. 

Most  of  you  are  today  engaged  either  di- 
rectly In  the  production  of  war  materials  or 
in  making  materials  to  be  used  In  the  pro- 
duction of  war  materials.  You  undoubtedly 
realise  how  much  better  off  we  would  be  if 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  had  at  tha 
beginning  of  the  program  known  more  defi- 
nitely what  they  needed  and  how  much  they 
needed.  That  they  did  not  know  is  not  In 
and  of  itself  any  cause  for  condemnation. 
The  needs  of  a  great  army  on  many  fronts  in 
a  war  such  as  that  being  fought  today  are  so 
colossal  that  they  are  almost  beyond  the 
imagination  of  even  the  best-trained  men. 
In  fact,  they  have  increased  so  much  that 
even  the  experience  of  1917  was  not  sulBcient 
to  enable  the  military  to  make  adequate 
plans  for  this  war. 
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So  you  can  well  appreciate  Ijow  truly  grtut 
a  task  Is  presented  to  those  who  must  not 
only  determine  those  matters  in  the  midst 
of  a  war  of  life  and  death  but  who  must  also 
contract  to  obtain  the  articles,  supervise  the 
performance  of  the  contracts,  and  provide  for 
the  delivery  of  the  materials  to  the  wlde- 
stpread  battle  fronts. 

That  is  the  tasJc  that  has  been  given  to 
Lieutenant  General  Somervell,  who  Is  with  us 
tonight.  General  Somervell  is  a  great  or- 
gnnirer  and  administrator  and  already  lias 
great  accomplishments  to  his  credit.  We 
know  that  General  Somervell  will  do  his  best 
In  fcls  most  difficult  Job. 

After  the  military  has  determined  what  It 
needs  and  when  and  how  much,  plans  have 
to  be  laid  to  assure  the  production  of  the 
war  materials  in  the  quantities  and  at  the 
times  that  they  are  needed.  When  those 
needs  are  as  great  as  they  are  in  this  war, 
civilian  goods  have  to  be  restricted,  new  pro- 
duction facilities  have  to  be  constructed,  and 
scarce  materials  must  be  aUocated  to  the 
bw^t  uses.  Such  tasks  are  not  military.  The 
military  is  already  swamped  with  Its  own 
problems,  and  we  ought  not  to  attempt  tn 
saddle  it  with  these  production  and  distribu- 
tion problems,  which,  however  important 
they  may  be  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war.  are  civilian  functions.  Even  if 
the  military  were  willing  to  assume  these 
nonmilltary  functions.  I  should  oppose  any 
such  assumption,  first,  on  the  ground  that 
the  military  does  not  have  the  necessary  ex- 
perience and  background  to  handle  such  civ- 
ilian matters,  and,  second,  on  the  ground 
that  no  democracy  ought  to  entrust  to  the 
military  what  amounts  to  life  and  death  con- 
trol over  all  civilian  enterprise. 

My  committee  has  at  all  times  urged  that 
such  functions  should  be  entrusted  to  ex- 
perienced businessmen,  because  the  commit- 
tee believed  and  still  believes  that  if  thev  will 
divorce  themselves  from  their  business  re- 
sponsibilities they  are  the  best  qualified  to 
get  results.  The  President  delegated  his 
powers  to  businessmen,  and  the  Congress  has 
provided  unlimited  funds,  so  the  job  is 
squarely  up  to  business.  And  since  the  func- 
tions of  production  and  distribution  are  so 
essential  to  the  wiiining  of  the  war,  business 
has  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  on  the  production  front.  The 
price  of  failure  may  be  the  loss  of  the  war. 
Defeat  would  mean  to  each  businessman  the 
loss  of  everything  that  he  has  spent  a  life- 
time to  produce  and  to  accumulate.  I  dont 
believe  that  tliat  is  going  to  happen,  but  it 
can  happen  and  we  should  all  keep  that  pos- 
sibility in  mind  In  our  daily  work. 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  partial  success, 
even  though  that  might  be  enough,  because 
of  our  tremendous  resources,  to  win  the  war. 
No  matter  hew  big  a  man  is  he  ought  not  to 
fight  for  his  life  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
his  back.  Every  day  that  the  war  Is  extended 
will  cost  us  the  lives  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  those  lives  must  not  be  lost.  It  will  also 
result  in  the  waste  of  strategic  materials,  and 
although  property  is  of  small  Importance 
when  compared  to  lives,  we  do  not  have  stra- 
tegic materials  to  waste. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  our  great  Presi- 
dent had  sufficient  vision  to  adopt  a  vast  de- 
fense program  before  we  became  engaged  in 
the  war,  and  we  owe  much  to  those  who  ad- 
vocated and  forced  the  adoption  of  tliat  pro- 
gram.   Without  it  we  would  have  been  lest. 

As  a  result  of  that  program  we  have  accom- 
plished what  for  any  other  nation  would  have 
been  miracles.  In  nearly  every  basic  material 
we  are  producing  at  a  rale  exceeding  the  best 
that  we  have  done  before,  and  there  is  a  large 
and  steadily  growing  stream  of  finished  goods. 

However,  we  have  lost  much  by  the  failure 
to  convert  sooner  and  faster.  Business  as  a 
whole  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  th:\t, 
although  of  course  there  were  many  indi- 
vidual businessmen  who  fought  conversion 
to  the  last  ditch,  stocked  huge  inventoriea 


and  hastily  processed  parts  so  as  to  have  a 
basis  for  being  permitted  to  continue  the 
manufacture  of  civilian  goods.  But  the  duty 
to  force  conversi'^n  was  primar;!'.-  a  duty  of 
Government,  a  cu  .  which  tht  t;  v  nment 
in  turn  had  tinru.«ted  to  businessmen 
through  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  don't  think 
they  performed  that  duty  well.  Industry  is 
largely,  although  not  completely,  converted 
now,  but  that  conversion  was  forced  by  the 
shortage  of  materials  t>ecoming  acute  and 
cannot  t)e  said  to  Ise  the  result  of  an  orderly 
plan  for  conversion. 

Similarly,  the  shortnge  of  basic  materials 
was  aggravated  by  the  failure  to  recognize  the 
self-evident  truth  that  you  cannot  fight  a 
modern  war,  much  less  superimpose  a  de- 
fense or  war  program  on  a  civilian  economy, 
without  running  short  of  the  basic  mate- 
rials. In  this  war  Increases  In  production  of 
basic  materials  were  too  long  delayed. 

Too  much  attention  was  given  to  building 
new  plants  and  equipping  them  with  new  ma- 
chinery and  new  workmen,  for  whom  whole 
cities  of  new  houses  had  to  be  constructed. 
Too  little  attention  was  given  to  using  what 
wtf  had  by  converting  our  large  factories  to 
war  work  and  by  spreading  the  business  to 
the  smaller  and  intermediate  sized  businesses. 

These  words  are  not  palatable,  but  they 
are  true.  I  say  them  not  to  recall  the  errors 
of  the  past,  but  to  emphasize  that  we  have 
made  mistakes  in  the  past  that  have  cost  us 
much,  so  that  we  may  now  realize  that  there 
is  no  room  for  complacency  ar  tr  the  present 
and  future  and  so  that  we  may  take  now  the 
action  necessary  to  prevent  further  losses. 
There  is  probably  not  a  man  here  tonight  who 
could  not  cite  some  situation  important  to 
the  war  effort  that  could  be  improved.  Many 
of  you  have  spent  most  of  your  time  during 
the  last  year  dealing  with  difficulties  that 
ought  never  to  have  arisen. 

Many  of  you  have  had  private  conversations 
with  one  or  more  members  of  my  committee 
or  its  counsel  and  have  voiced  strong  com- 
plaints about  unnecessary  difficulties  that  you 
have  encountered.  Sucii  conversations  have 
been  most  Informative  to  us.  and  in  many 
cases  we  have  been  able  to  he  helpful,  but  they 
would  have  been  much  more  valuable  if  they 
could  have  been  made  public.  Your  reluc- 
tance to  be  regarded,  however  unfairly,  as  an 
Informer  is  natural.  It  is  understandable, 
too,  that  from  a  business  standpoint  it  is  hard 
for  you  to  criticize  your  best,  and  in  some 
cases  your  only  customer,  the  Government. 
But  this  is  your  war  and  I  urge  that  you  go 
all-out  and'  make  forthright  specific  com- 
ments and  name  names  to  Mr  Dor  aid  Nelson 
on  any  points  where  you  think  Improvements 
can  be  achkved.  Where  action  by  the  com- 
mittee would  be  helpful,  it  is  ready  to  assist 
in  any  way  it  can. 

Mr.  Nelson  has  agreed  with  the  committee 
that  he  should  get  tough,  and  we  t>eiieve  him 
and  will  back  him  in  that  policy  to  the  limit. 
He  knows  and  we  know  that  government  by 
bureaucrats,  whether  they  are  soldiers,  poli- 
ticians, or  businessmen  results  in  injustices, 
incompetence,  and  red  tape  which  retard  the 
program  which  they  administer.  Tlie  neces- 
sities of  the  war  require  governmental  con- 
trol, because  war  production  is  so  different 
from  civilian  production.  But  it  does  not  re- 
quire that  bureaucratic  mistakes  be  over- 
looked. On  the  contrary  it  requires  that  such 
mistakes  be  exposed  and  corrected.  Most 
trouiles  of  this  kind  would  disappear  over- 
night if  each  little  bureaucrat  and  each  big 
bureaucrat  who  is  slow,  or  afraid  to  make  up 
his  mind,  or  prejudiced,  realized  that  those 
he  deals  with  are  prepared  to  make  h!s  short- 
comings known  to  the  public  regardless  of 
the  effect  that  would  have  on  their  own  per- 
sonal interests.  You  will  have  no  better  basis 
for  blaming  the  President  or  the  Congress 
or  Donald  Nelson  for  your  troubles  than  a 
victim  of  racketeering  has  for  blaming  crime 
enforcement  officials  to  whom  he  has  not 


complained  because  he  was  afraid  he  might 
hurt  himself. 

Although  war  requirt  -  ■. !  .:  \\>  curtail  our 
privileges  and   allow  tl  .    v  rt,;encies  to 

exercise  powers  which  vw  j.  ;.  :  t.ever  con- 
sent to  in  times  of  peace  -'.t  w  o  ri  i -  :  ot 
require  that  we  do  this  In  .-..i!:  v  u..y  •  iiat 
after  the  war  we  cannot  restore  the  American 
way  of  life 

*  hlive  been  very  much  disturbed  to  see 
small  and  Intermediate  business  crowded  out 
of  the  program  and  thei-  places  largely  taken 
by  new  plants  constructed  at  Government 
expense.  It  is  unjust  and  a  waste,  but,  worse 
than  that,  it  endangers  our  post-war  situa- 
tion. 

If  we  keep  small  and  intermediate  business 
alive,  they  will  be  able  to  go  back  to  their 
former  work  after  the  war  Tliey  know  how 
to  manufacture  something  the  public  wants. 
T^.ey  have  sales  organizations  and  customer 
outlets.  New  plants,  on  the  other  hand, 
however  fine  and  modern  they  may  be.  and 
however  useful  for  general  manufacturing 
their  machine  tools  may  be.  have  hod  no  ex- 
perience In  making  any  clvUlan  articles,  no 
sales  organizations,  and  no  cxistomers.  When 
we  consider  the  difficulties  inherent  in  con- 
verting big  business  to  the  war  program 
when  there  was  an  unlimited  need  for  war 
articles  and  when  the  Gcvernment  was  a 
ready  purchaser,  we  can  easily  see  how  serious 
it  will  be  to  convert  these  new  war  indus- 
tries to  peacetime  occupations.  It  will  take 
many  months  and  in  some  cases  years  to 
make  the  change.  In  the  meantime,  the 
employees  cannot  be  left  to  starve,  nor  will 
it  be  easy  for  them  to  return  to  their  former 
Jobs  with  small  business  if  we  permit  the 
war  to  ruin  small  business. 

Aside  from  their  Inlierent  right  to  a  chance 
to  work  and  live,  the  Nation  will  not  be  able 
to  be  prosperous  unless  those  employees  have 
purchasing  power  after  the  war.  These  cir- 
cum.stances.  If  carried  far  enough,  may  force 
the  Government  unwillingly  to  regulate  pro- 
duction and  distribution  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war.  Any  such  action  as  that  will  mean 
the  end  of  democracy  as  you  and  I  have 
known  it.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  problem 
will  not  become  that  acute,  but  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  the 
preservation  of  the  existing  balance  between 
big  and  small  Industry  Is  very  Imoortant.  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  maximum  pro- 
duction for  the  war  effort  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  readjustment  aft?r  the  war 
You  can  do  more  than  any  other  group  to 
preser\e  this  balance,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  make  every  effort  to  keep  small  buslneM 
alive. 

Prom  the  staiKlpolnt  of  adjustment  after 
the  war,  I  have  al«o  been  concerned  about 
administrative  actlor ,  such  as  that  of  the 
War  Production  Board  In  authorizing  the 
Commodity  credit  Corporation  to  act  as  the 
sole  buyer  of  soybeans  from  producers  and 
the  sole  seller  to  processors.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  enable  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  pay  producers  enough  to  Induce 
production  and  ye*,  to  provide  a  price  to  the 
processors  low  enough  to  en:i'  "p  'h'  ;!i  to 
process  the  quantity  of  soybean.'^  i:  v-  w  ait 
processed.  The  difficulty  with  the  (•  >  'itn  :s 
that  it  destroys  the  existing  bmV.t-rnjv  m  .i- 
chinerj'  bf-M-ft;.  ••.>=  y:  r'ucer  and  the  user, 
which  v'1,1  '.  ;jcrui;:;L'  w.'h  a  fair  degree  of 
success,  and  once  we  destroy  that  brokerage 
machinery  It  wUl  be  impossible  to  set  it  up 
again  overnight,  and  we  may  find  ourselves 
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that  we  will  never  be  able  to 
ness  from  gaverniEental  function 
■anally  am  a  &rm  believer  in  Indi 
centive.  and  I  believe  that  thi: 
reached  its  present  development  as 
did  largely  brcause  there  was  fre< 
Individual  initiative.  I  don't  wan 
ment  official*,  whether  selected 
rank?  of  business  cr  not.  determ; 
will  produce  and  how  much  will  be 

I   believe  in  individual  tnillative 
oil  know  that  individual  initlat.ve 
regulated  is  abused.     That  is  why 
Ir.i'.iun  devtlcps  laws  and.  unfcrt 
life  b<"Comes  more  complex  the  1 
mad^  mure  ccmplex  whether  we  Ukn 
The  profit  motive  of  our  economic 
think.   Is  superior  to  any  other  ? 
world  has  known.     Certainly  we  dc 
any    part    of    the    fear    motive    c 
Mx-ialift  states      But  a  profit  svsten 
In  «cme  cases  to  excesses  which 
cultics.  Just  as  dogs  that  bite  ma 
sary  lor  all  dcgs  to  be  chained  oi 
One  such  difficulty,  which  I  know  l 
most  of  you  trxlEy.  la  that  of  renegd 
contract   prices      In    the    last   war 
ernmenl    accepted    cost    estimate* 
by   businessmen   who   were   not   ab 
mate    their    costs    accurately    and 
lnc;uded  heavy  insurance  factors  m 
favor.     The    result    was   that    man 
tlons  made  excessive  profits,  with. 
*h»  most  grasping  making  the  1 
Public   resentment   of  such  profit 
injurious  to  business  as  a  whole 

But  the  situation  in  this  war  Is 
than   the  last   war      The  dollar  a 
vastly   greater.     The    war    will    pr 
longer      The  conversion  to  a  to*. 
will  be  greater,  and  the  sacrifices  .< 
people  will  be  greater.     In  all  llkel 
loss    of    human    life    will    be    m 
Finished  articles  are  much  more 
and  costly,  and  there  is  much  mcir 
an  honest  failure  to  estimate  cost.s 
You  all   know    that   contracts  inv 
l.cns  of  dollars  were  hastily  shcve 
Pearl  Harbor  m  order  to  obtain  t 
production   as  snon  as  pcssible.  ai 
know   the   nature   of    the   estimates 
which  had  to  be  made  and  the  a 
sibiUty  that  such  estimates  W!l!  ha 
close    relation    to   actual    costs      T 
committee  of  which  I  am  chairman 
a  review  c  f  such  contracts  for  the 
estabiuhmi;    fair    prices    of    the 
would  have  been  a>?reed  upon  had 
at  the  time  of  contracting  possessed 
basis  for  estimating  costs      Already 
cf  millions  of  dollars  have  b -en 
the   Government,  and  doubt le,-s 
dreds  more  will  be  returi«>d 

The  task   of  analj-zing   all  thfse 
Is  so  great   that  the  War  and  Na 
^  ments  and  the  Mantl-.-ne  Commlssioii 
cidcd  to  review  the  prcflts  of  the 
Involved,  instead  of  the  contract 
Is  what   the  committee  had   in  m 
ever,  their  reviews  of  profits  are 
In  such  a  way  that  they  constit 
of  a' I  profits,  whether  obtained  frc^i 
contracts    or    from    civilian    cont: 
whether  made  from  contracts  relat 
Ished  goods  such  as  tanks  or  airpl 
en  which  costs  could  not  be 
mated,  or  whether  made  from  cc 
supply  basic  materials  ^uch  as  steel 
which  cca"*  were  relatively  easy  tc 
and  on  which  in  fact  the  Office  of 
ministration  had   fLxed  price  ceili 
nessmen  are  already  largely  at  th( 
Government    administration,    be 
their    principal    customer,    but 
profits    so   comprehensive    as    thes^ 
standard  *o  nebulous  as  the  word 
places  then:  absolutely  at  the  m 
governmental  agencies  with  which 
tract.     I  fear   that   this    will   imps 
centlvfi   motive    on    which    our 
eccncmv  is  br.sed  and  without  wh: 
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not  expect  a  successful  procram.  We  do  not 
want  to  substitute  the  fear  motive  used  by 
cur  opponents. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Government  must  in- 
sist upon  renegotiating  contracts,  but  we  can 
confine  It  to  a  renegotiation  of  price  because 
of  m.utual  mistake  on  ccst  estimates.  Where 
contracts  are  entered  into  for  the  purchase  of 
basic  commodities  on  which  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  has  set  ceiling  prices,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  contract  price  should  not  be 
subject  to  renegotiation,  because  the  ceiliiig 
prices  have  been  set  at  levels  sufficiently  high 
to  enable  the  irdustry  in  question  to  operate. 
The  more  efficient  producers  are  entitled  to 
the  profits  resulting  from  their  efficiency, 
e.specially  as  efficiency  means  less  man-hours 
and  less  material,  and  both  of  these  commcdl- 
ties  are  scarce  I  think  we  may  safely  assume 
in  these  cases  that  the  Government  procure- 
ment officers  have  sufficient  knowledge  about 
ccsts  to  enable  them  to  act  intelligently. 
However.  In  the  case  of  commodities  on  which 
no  price  ceilings  have  been  or  can  be  fixed 
and  on  v.hich  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  costs 
with  accuracy.  I  t>elieve  that  in  order  to  pre- 
v?nt  the  exces3es  of  the  last  war  or  in  the 
alternative  an  excess-profits  tax  npprcaching 
100  percent,  as  in  England,  contracts  should 
be  subject  to  a  limited  renegotiation  as  to 
price  A  poss.ble  way  to  handle  this  would  be 
to  have  all  fixed-price  contracts  contain  in 
addition  to  the  price  a  statement  cf  estimated 
cost  and  a  provision  that  upon  the  deteimlna- 
tion  cf  actual  cost  the  contrr.ct  price  should 
be  subject  to  renegotiation  up  tc  but  not  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  of  such  difference.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  statute  which  requires  any 
broader  renegotiation. 

If  we  give  American  businessmen  a  full 
chance  to  show  what  they  can  dc.  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  outproduce  any  two  other  na- 
tions My  committee  was  created  to  see  that 
the  bottlenecks  and  obstacles  are  cleared 
from  your  path  and  to  prevent  the  abuses  cf 
a  few  from  Injurying  the  many  and  destroying 
faith  in  the  Ame'ican  way  of  life.  The  com- 
mittee is  ready  at  all  times  to  assist  you  in  any 
way  it  can.  Like  you,  our  interest  is  to  see 
that  the  Job  gets  done  as  soon  and  as  well  as 
possible 
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I  visited  Russia  several  years  ago.  She  has 
a  brave  and  sturdy  people.  No  nation  ever 
made  a  gamer  fight  to  preserve  her  homes,  her 
firesides,  and  her  InEtitutions  from  a  barbaric 
invader  than  Russia  has  done  in  this  war. 
No  nation  ever  showed  greater  courage.  No 
nation  ever  better  stood  the  supreme  lest  of 
martial  valcr.  No  nation  ever  tetter  deserved 
the  aid  of  those  who  love  liberty. 

Russia  may  win  or  she  may  lose,  no  one  can 
foretell,  but  win  or  lose,  history  has  not  re- 
corded, or  probably  will  never  record,  a  mere 
courageous  battle  against  such  overwhelming 
odds  as  Russia  has  put  up  in  this  war.  She 
mtist  have  the  admiration  of  every  stout 
heart,  friend  or  foe,  in  all  the  world.  She  de- 
serves it.  She  deserves  to  win.  I  pray  Cod 
she  may  win. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  Britain  and  our  own 
blessed  America  will  soon  Join  in  a  second 
front  against  Germany,  so  that  Russia,  who. 
up  to  this  time,  has  borne,  and  borne  splend- 
idly, the  heat  and  the  storm  of  Germany's 
barbaric  onslaught,  may  be  assured  of  final 
victory.  We  must  not  be  content  with  cheer- 
ing her  on  or  furnishing  her  with  materials. 
We  must  fight  beside  her  brave  soldiers. 


HON    TOM  CONNAUY 

IN  THE  SENATi:  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  September  21  >,  1942 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
very  distinguished  party  given  by  Ambas- 
sador Davies  and  Mrs.  Davics  to  Lt. 
Luidmila  Pav  ichenko.  a  very  famous 
Russian  womaa  soldier,  the  distineuished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Mc- 
Kellar]  delivered  a  notable  address.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Ambassador  Davies,  Mr.  Ambassador 
Litvinov,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  when  Ger- 
many invaded  Russia  most  cf  our  columnists 
and  military  experts  declared  that  in  3  weeks 
Germany's  huge  war  machine  would  com- 
pletely destroy  the  Russian  Army  and  take 
over  the  countr}-.  Fifteen  months  have  al- 
ready paf&ed,  and  Russia  is  neither  destroyed 
nor  taken  over. 


Lt.  Luidoiii  t  Pavi.thenk/) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

H"N    KENNETH  McKELL.4R 

OF    TENNlJiSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Stplembcr  21 ) ,  1942 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Davies  gave 
a  reception  at  their  home  in  Washington 
in  honor  of  Lt.  Luidmila  Pavlichenko.  a 
Russian  girl  sniper  now  visiting  in  the 
United  States.  At  this  reception  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Con- 
nallyI  delivered  a  short  but  eloquent  ad- 
dress, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.'^s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Davies,  Ambassador  Litvinov,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  amidst  all  the  tragedy  of  this 
terriDle  war  which  has  devastated  such  a  large 
area  of  smiling  lands  and  happy  peoples,  the 
heroic  resistance  of  the  Russian  people  to  in- 
vasion and  the  desecration  of  their  homes 
stand  out  in  luminous  light  in  the  annuls 
of  bravery  and  valor. 

A  great  people,  busy  with  their  Industry  and 
at  peace  with  the  world,  v.-ere  suddenly  and 
treacherously  assailed  by  a  modern  monster 
of  conquest  and  pillage.  With  stiperb  deter- 
mination they  met  the  shock  of  battle  ar.d 
iiavo.  'Kilh  granite  resistance,  defended  their 
homeland  and  their  soil. 

Ancient  and  historic  Moscow  stood  like  a 
stone  wall  against  the  turbulent  waves  of 
military  power.  Attacked  by  superior  num- 
bers, they  have,  with  rare  courage,  held  the 
lines  for  the  democracies  against  the  cruel 
and  savage  assaults  of  the  enemy. 

The  Russian  armies  are  Intact.  The  Ras- 
sian  people  behind  the  lines  are  sacrificlrg 
for  and  serving  the  armies  at  the  front.  Or  e 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  Napoleon,  the 
military  master  of  Europe,  with  a  colossal 
army.  Invaded  Russia  and  captured  Moscow, 
One  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  this  mcntii, 
Napoleon,  because  the  then  Russian  armirs 
were  still  Intact,  was  forced  to  begin  plans  fur 
his  retreat — a  retreat  overwhelmed  with  di3- 
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aster  and  accompanied  by  the  deepest  and 
most  grinding  misery. 

Thank  God,  the  Russian  armies  are  still 
fighting.  May  the  doom  which  plunged  the 
imperial  legions  of  Napoleon  into  defeat  and 
despair  give  victory  to  Russian  arms  and  re- 
demption to  that  great  country  and  Us  great 
people. 


Chalirn^e    tor   Service    in    the    Naw 
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HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  September  21 ) ,  1942 

Mr.  CH.WEZ  M:  P:  sident,  I  ask 
unanimou.N  l  >;::.><  iv.  u.  i;..vt  printed  in  the 
Appendix  a  radio  address  delivei  t  d  bv  me 
on  September  25.  1942.  entitled  "The 
Challenge  for  Service  in  the  Navy," 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  '!  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  hand  of  destiny  Is  today  adding  crim- 
son yet  glorious  chapters  to  the  annals  of  our 
Republic,  every  one  of  which  constitutes  a 
laboratory  which  is  testing  to  the  finest  pos- 
sible degree  the  Intellectual,  physical,  and 
moral  qtialities  of  our  people.  The  vastness 
of  the  present  conflict,  coupled  with  the  vl- 
clousness  of  the  struggle,  calls  for  a  redefini- 
tion and  a  new  understanding  of  the  word 
"liberty,"  whose  beauteous  meaning  should 
be  seared  upon  the  most  sensitive  area  of 
every  Am.erican  heart.  The  pens  of  the  found- 
ers have  written  documents  whose  clarity 
and  consistency  eliminate  the  desirability  of 
argument,  and  when  this  library  of  political 
and  social  literature  is  reduced  to  a  single 
concept  we  have  the  last  words  of  cur  pledge 
of  allegiance:  "•  •  •  one  Nation,  indivis- 
ible, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  I 
beg  of  my  listeners  to  deeply  ponder  this 
phrase  and  to  superimpose  it  upon  every  idea 
to  be  voiced  by  me  now,  all  toward  the  end 
that  ycu  may  properly  identify  the  human 
and  American  values  which  are  responsible 
for  these,  my  recorded  words. 

Although  trite,  indeed,  it  Is  neverUiele&s 
just  as  appropriate  to  constantly  repeat  that 
our  main  interest  today  is  to  win  the  war. 
We  Americans  fully  realize  that  in  order  to  do 
this  true  national  unity  is  an  Integral  part  of 
the  complete  mobilization  of  all  Americans 
for  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  present 
issue. 

As  one  of  the  representatives  cf  my  State 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  will 
perhaps  be  excused  for  directing  my  words 
more  particularly  to  New  Mexicans,  who, 
whenever  called  upon  to  render  their  con- 
tributions to  the  national  weal,  have  always 
responded  in  a  manner  both  gallant  and 
commendable.  As  any  group  of  Americans, 
we  are  proud  of  the  role  played  by  the  men 
of  New  Mexico  in  that  great  drama  which 
is  the  history  of  cur  country,  a  part  which, 
from  a  territorial  or  geographic  point  of 
view,  they  were  acting  with  consistent  honor 
long  before  the  pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock.  Every  national  emergency  which  has 
arisen  since  New  Mexicans  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  enjoy  United  States  citizenship 
has  found  them  hand  in  hand,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  with  their  fellow  Americans  from 
the  four  corners  cf  the  land.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  military,  not  a  single  episode  in 
the  story  of  our  armed  forces  is  more  worthy 
of  being  cast  in  letters  of  gold  than  is  the 
deportment    of    the    Two    Hundredth    Coaet 


Artillery,  anti-aircraft  unit,  of  the  New  Mex- 
ico National  Guard  during  the  trying  days 
cf  Bauan!  Originally  an  artillery  unit,  they 
were  trained  for  anti-aircraft  duties  and 
sent  to  the  eastern  theater.  When  matters 
went  from  bad  to  worse  In  the  Philippine 
campaign,  they  bore  the  brunt  of  the  ene- 
my's efficient  viciousness  by  covering  the 
retreat  of  the  main  Army  into  the  peninsula 
during  the  last  days  of  that  tragic  event. 
From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
the  hearts  of  Americans  swelled  with  Justi- 
fiable pride  as  the  reports  came  in.  Piti- 
fully outnumbered.  underarmed,  ill- 
cqulpped,  ill-fed,  and  with  little  opportunity 
for  rest  and  none  for  relief,  these  Americans 
performed  in  such  a  fashion  that  their  deeds 
affected  the  very  scul  of  every  mother's  son 
who  had  the  slightest  capacity  to  appreciate 
loftiness  of  achievement.  So  true  is  th*s 
that  an  English  editor  wrote  In  the  Loudon 
News-Review:  "If  the  allegedly  impregnable 
fortress  of  Singapore  had  held  cut  half  as 
long  as  scrubby  little  Bataan.  the  Far  East 
battle  would  be  a  different  story."  New- 
Mexico's  Two  Hundredth  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  whole  affair. 

Even  before  Bataan — that  is.  on  the  fate- 
ful morning  of  December  7,  1941 — New  Mexi- 
cans were  distinguishing  themselves.  On 
March  18  of  this  year  the  Navy  Cross  was 
presented  to  two  New  Mexico  boys,  Albert 
C  Thatcher,  aviation  machinists'  mate,  from 
Chama,  and  Lt.  Comdr.  Cecil  D.  Riggs,  from 
Santa  Rosa,  for  "distinguished  service,  ex- 
traordinary courage,  and  disregard  of  his  own 
'  safety  during  the  attack  on  the  fleet  in  Fearl 
Harbor,"   as  the  Presidential   citation   reads. 

As  in  every  well-organized  and  well-con- 
ducted enterprise,  the  present  circumstances 
call  for  universal  effort.  No  American  should 
consider  himself  exempt  from  some  kind  of 
service  to  his  country  in  its.  and  therefore 
his,  hour  of  trial.  In  this  all-out  effort 
there  is  a  place  for  everyone.  Naturally,  one 
does  best  in  an  activity  which  Is  found  to 
be  compatible  with  one's  talents  and  incli- 
nations; in  short,  people  perform  most  effi- 
ciently when  they  are  most  happy  in  work 
well  done.  The  vast  and  complicated  scheme 
which  the  present  issues  have  made  impera- 
tive incorporates  a  thousand  categories  of 
employment,  every  one  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  task  at  hand.  It 
is  the  existence  of  these  many  opporttinl- 
ties  for  service  tiiat  Impels  me  to  speak  of 
one  branch  of  our  military  forces  which,  by 
reason  of  the  unavoidable  features  of  this 
war,  is  certainly  second  to  none  other  In 
Importance.     I  mean  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  Navy  affords  the  opportunity  to  serve, 
and  Is  in  need  cf  men  with  the  capacity 
and  the  spirit  to  serve.  As  indicated  by  her 
record.  New  Mexico  makes  a  specialty  of  de- 
veloping these  kind  of  men.  During  the 
month  of  May,  27  New  Mexicans  from  12  of 
the  31  counties  enlisted  in  the  Navy.  Berna- 
lillo and  Taos  led  with  5  enlistments  each. 
The  other  counties  furnishing  3  or  less  dur- 
ing the  period  mentioned  were  Chaves,  Col- 
fax, Curry,  Eddy,  Guadalupe.  McKinley,  Quay, 
San  Miguel,  Santa  Fe,  and  Union. 

Never  has  our  country  been  in  greater  need 
of  defenders  than  at  this  moment.  Never 
in  our  history  has  there  been  a  greater  op- 
portunity for  young  men  to  serve  America 
and  at  the  sam.e  time  to  build  for  their  own 
future  than  right  now.  The  United  States 
Is  constructing  the  mightiest  Navy  the  world 
has  ever  known,  and  the  results  of  this  build- 
ing program  Is  creating  the  absolute  need  of 
competent,  spirited,  and  patriotic  manpower. 
New  Mexico  has  the  kind  of  manpower  the 
Navy  needs  and  demands,  and  It  is  to  the 
youth  of  my  State,  my  New  Mexico,  that  I 
recommend  the  United  States  Navy.  What- 
ever be  your  ambition  by  way  of  present  or 
future  occupation,  you  will  find  in  the  49 
different  Jobs  waiting  for  patriotic  Ameri- 
can men  in  the  Navy,  and  coupled  with  the 
greatest  occupation  of  alj — service  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 
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President,   I    ask 

p«;:  ::i:^-io::  ii  !  ;v.  ;:  :-^'^<i  in  tho  Appen- 
dix of  the  Con'- is'-kn  ;:  H.}i.'-':"  :,:,  .arti- 
cle on  rubber  (  ■  :  .-itien  by  the 
Honorable  JosejJi  A  l  ;.  y,  former  Con- 
gressman of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
for  the  Chemical  Engineering  i!..>.  /Jne 
for  September. 

Mr.  Conry  was  traffic  commissioner  of 
the  city  of  Boston  for  4  years,  and  at  that 
time  made  a  study  of  the  wastage  of  tires 
by  overspeeding  automobiles,  as  well  as 
the  dangers  to  human  life. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pi  inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

keeded:  a  chemical  aicctts  c  k:'« 

To  the  Editor  of  Chemistet  ant)  METALLtJKCT : 

Sik:  Whether  in  chemistry,  literature,  or 
law.  sound  argument  of  basic  principles  is 
always  to  be  encouraged  with  confidence  that 
brisk  discussion  and  true  reasoning  will  lead 
to  Imjxjrtant  conclusions.  Mere  agitation, 
either  amiable  or  animated  and  excited,  usu- 
ally ends  in  blank  distraction. 

The  recent  editorial  in  your  magazine  on 
Congressional  Engineering,  as  its  title  hints, 
offers  pleasant  satire  on  discussions  In  Con- 
gress during  the  past  sunlmer  with  respect 
to  the  production  of  alcohol,  butadiene,  and 
synthetic  rubber.  The  editorial  stated  a 
pow^erful  ti-uth  when  it  said  that  "the  rubber 
program  has  been  badly  mishandled  from 
the  start."  Cordial  approval  may  be  offered 
to  the  remark  criticizing  some  Government 
agencies  "whose  negotiations  were  cloaked 
with  unnecessary  and  suspicious  secrecy." 
The  writer  took  a  pleasant  thrust  at  our 
great  American  Legislature  as  he  wrote  "Con- 
gress stepped  in  and  added  to  the  confusion." 

The  principal  function  of  our  Government 
in  war  Is  to  destroy  the  enemy.  Next  most 
Important  Is  to  endeavor  to  kerp  our  people 
In  condition  calmly  to  face  disaster  caused 
by  the  enemy  or  the  elements.  Production 
of  rubber,  next  to  food,  is  the  most  Impor- 
tant function  of  the  Government.  Civil  as 
well  as  military  requirements  must  be  met. 
The  automobile  has  become  the  chief  aux- 
iliary of  the  American  family,  almost  as  es- 
sential as  the  bathroom.  To  be  deprived  of 
the  use  of  the  automobile  means  a  aacriflce 
not  lightly  to  be  endured. 

When  the  war  cut  off  our  supply  of  natural 
rubber,  we  realized  our  need  to  economize 
on  rubber  until  a  substitute  could  be  pro- 
cured. The  Government  acted  without  delay 
to  procure  this  substitute  by  making  an 
allocation  of  $650,000,000. 

Since  then,  patience  has  been  perplexed 
by  annoying  rumors  as  to  rationing  of  tires 
and  intimations  that  all  tires  would  be  con- 
fiscated. The  latter  possibility  was  hur- 
riedly qualified,  then  entirely  denied  with 
the  assurance  that  tires  would  be  allowed 
all  civilians  for  essential  ufes.  The  rumcrs 
had  the  effect  of  arousing  the  people  to  make 
impatient  demands  as  to  the  prospecta  of 
getting  synthetic  or  substitute  rubber  or 
anything  answering  the  purpose  of  rubber 
for  automobile  tires.  Then  began  the  criti- 
cism of  some  agencies  "whose  negotiations 
were  cloaked  with  unnecessary  and  suspi- 
cious fecrecy  "  Criticism,  not  alwa^-s  gentle, 
grew  in  volume.     Angry  words,  employed  to 
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express   huTy   Ideas,  were   not   i 
w;th  the  sort  ana^er. 

During  the^e  skirmishes  It  was 
some  men  were  charged  with  the 
of  rubber  when  their  entire  exp«r 
this  it    material    began 

with  .  :e  of  a  nursing  bottle 

matory  Charges  appeared  in  the  pr( 
recMmlnations — while  scientists 

Where  were  the  leaders  of  chemis 
ti  ne?     Individually  they  were  as 
abJ  eloquent  as  ever.     But  it  is  n 
that  any  concerted  action  was  take 
the  public  mind  with  assurances  th 
was  being  made  in  a  most  important 

Agitation  throughout  the  count 
that  Congress  act   to  Investigate 
delay  in  production  of  synthetic 
Incidentally    find   out    what 
t650.000.C00.     Congress    acted.     A 
committee  was  appointed,   and 
ln%'estigatlon      began.        Some 
thcuiht  that  Congress  was  Intruding 
a  simple  fact.  It  was  exercising  It 
right  to  get  the  truth  as  to  ex 
large  sums  cf  money. 

Again  leadership  In  chemistry  w 
Factional  quarrels  developed,  usinf 
ate  committee   hearing  room  as  a 
board   to  proclaim   that  some 
being  preferred  to  the  exclusion  of 

Presently  a  clean-cut  Issue  was 
to  the  wisdom  of  getting  what  we 
rubber — from  petroleum  or  from 
grain.     Tliis  was  the  time  for  th 
press  cf  the  country  to  have 
the  slogan.  "Let's  get  rubber  from 
grain,  or  coal — what  matters   the 
long  as  we  get  the  product  " 

Unhappily  the  agitation  which 
public  mind  became  acute  as  to 
of  the  oil  well  or  the  grain  field, 
farmers  have  public  sympathy  at 
Congress  passed  on  July  24  by  a 
Jority  a  bill  (S  26D0)  to  be  cited  as 
ber  Supply   Act   of   1942.     On   Aug 
President  vetoed  this  rubber  bill 
message  Is  still  lying  on  the  desk 
retary  of  the  Senate  awaiting  the 
of  a  quorum  of  that  body. 

In   making  Its  report   to  the 
committee  delivered  Itself  of   the 
opinion.  ■■•     •     •     the  dollar-a-yr 
the  Chemicals  Branch  of  the  Wa:   ; 
Board  were  fearful  that  the  war 
suodenly  and  that  there  might  be 
plus  of  Industrial  alcohol  that  wou 
competition  for  companies  with  w 
of  these  ofllclals  have  been  associ 
long  period  of  time  "    Whether  or 
these    dollar-a-year    men    were 
chemical  engineers  has  never  been  «, 
the  opptirtunity  invited  leaders  in 
to  cure  the  public  mind  of  wrong  i 
that  might  follow  the  recorded 
the  Senate  committee. 

Our  law  courts  frequently  have 
the   amicus  curiae,   friend   of   the 
adju.~t    misunderstandings.     Chemi 
chemical  engineering  would  do  w 
vide  such  a  group  ready  and  willin; 
a   disinterested    body    when    the 
message  comes  before  the  Senate 
and  action. 

Likewise,  it  may  perform  a   v:il 
when   the   report   of   Baruch. 
Conant  is  given  to  the  public  by 
dent.     As   part  of  his   veto   messa 
rubber  bill,  the  President  announced 
point ment  of  these  three  men  to  a 
•to   Investigate   the   whole  sltuati 
recommend  such  action  as  will 
rubbor  necessary  for  our  total  war 
eluding  essential  civilian  use 

This   trio   cf   highly   trained    -i: 
relied  upon  to  bring  in  a  report,  wit 
less  delay,  commanding  the  respe^ 
men  and  scientists  alike.    No  part 
to  process  or  mater>\l  will  appear 
pott.    No  preference  as  to  locality 
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structure  will  it  contain.  There  will  be  but 
one  thought — thav.  of  getting  rubber  in  great- 
est volume  by  quickest  method. 

Debate  on  the  report  Is  to  be  expected.  In- 
deed, such  debate  should  be  given  every  en- 
couragement, but  It  must  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  delirious.  Here  Is  the  opportunity  for 
leadership  In  chemistry.  The  chemists 
amicus  curiae  should  stand  ready  to  explain 
every  feature  of  the  report  to  all  who  may  be 
dissatisfied  or  quibbling  with  stispicion. 

Chemistry  canncit  permit  the  rubber  situa- 
tion thrxxst  upon  America  by  our  enemy  to 
create  factional  quirrels  leading  to  permanent 
enmity  among  great  numbers  of  our  people. 
Chemistry  should,  by  its  own  action,  demon- 
strate the  value  of  catalysis  in  leading  public 
opinion. 

Joseph  A.  Const. 
FormcT  Member  o/  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE\URKS 
or  I 

HON.  RUFUS  C    HCL>r\N 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  September  21),  1942 

Mr.  HOLMAN  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  a  letter  I  recently  addressed  to  a 
cons.tituent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  September  7  last  the  President  sent  a 
message  to  the  Congress,  from  which  I  quote 
a  very  startling  paragraph: 

"In  the  event  that  the  Congrest  should  fall 
to  act  (by  October  1),  and  act  adequately  (In 
his  opinion).  I  shall  accept  the  responsibility, 
and  I  will  act." 

Thia  ultimatum  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  and  the  trend  away  from  democracy 
and  toward  dictatorship  during  the  past  few 
years,  with  the  ultimate  destruction  of  our 
Republic,  if  continued,  prompts  me  to  call 
to  ycur  p.ttention  the  I'luminatirg  career  of 
that  subject  cf  France  who  100  years  ago  was 
known  as  Louis  Napoleon,  the  nephew  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  was  an  ambitious 
person,  but  not  having  much  success  with 
his  intrigues  and  conspiracies  to  achieve 
prominence  and  power  until: 

1  He  began  piomising  the  people  of  France 
rainbows  and  halos.  after  which  he  was 
chosen  President  of  France. 

2.  While  President  cf  France  he  conducted 
a  studied  and  determined  propaganda  to 
discredit  the  National  Assembly  of  France, 
while  at  the  same  time  pledging  himself  to 
the  principle?  of  democracy. 

3.  When  his  propaganda  machine  had  suffi- 
ciently discredited  the  French  National  As- 
sembly Ijefore  the  people  of  France,  and  he 
had  succeeded  in  pU.clng  his  puppets  In  com- 
mand of  the  armed  rorces  of  the  Republic,  he 
acccmplished  the  ccup  d'etat  by  boldly  seizing 
the  powers  of  government  and  declaring  him- 
self to  be  Emperor  of  France  with  the  title 
of  Napoleon  III. 

4  He  then  engaged  in  a  number  of  foreign 
wars  and  finally  declared  a  disastrous  war 
upon  Germany,  which  resulted  in  the  terrible 
debacle  for  the  Fiench  people  at  Sedan 
(18701. 

5.  After  which  the  French  people,  impover- 
lihed  by  the  exactions   cf  their  conquerors 


and  compelled  to  pay  the  enormous  indemnitj 
demanded  by  Germany,  realized  not  the  rain- 
bows and  halos  that  had  been  promised,  but 
commercial  serfdom  with  all  its  attendant 
misery,  together  with  all  the  fatalities  and 
casualties  of  numerous  wars. 
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HUN.  iiL(.H  A.  Bl'TIFR 

OF   NE3n.*^K.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  September  21),  1942 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
permission  to  have  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"The  Future  of  the  Republican  Party", 
appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Journal,  of  Lincoln.  Nebr.. 
and  written  by  Dwight  Griswold,  the 
Governor  of  Nebraska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    FtrrtTRE    OF   THE    REFCBLICAN    PARTY 

(By  Dwlght  Griswold.  Governor  cf 
Nebraska) 

It  Is  a  common  statem'?nt  that  the  people 
of  th?  United  States  believe  in  a  two-party 
system  of  government,  and  for  more  than  80 
years  this  Nation  has  usually  been  divided 
into  two  groups  known  as  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  A  third  party  has  at  times 
ga'ned  considerable  momentum,  but  in  every 
case  we  have  reverted  to  the  two-party  sys- 
tem. It  may  be  that  this  is  partly  because 
of  custom  and  tradition,  but  there  appears 
Elso  to  be  a  fundamental  belief  that  it  is 
based  upon  common  sense. 

The  dividing  line  between  parties  is  often 
very  dim,  and  it  is  not  out  of  the  ordinary 
at  all  that  the  things  for  which  a  party 
stands  in  the  East  is  not  at  all  the  same 
philosophy  which  they  follow  in  the  West. 
But  there  is  still  a  practical  arrangement  and 
whichever  party  wins  in  the  Presidential 
election  has  a  working  organization  all  over 
the  United  States. 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  a  party  out 
of  power  should  be  a  party  of  opposition. 
This  Is  one  of  their  proper  functions,  and  it 
Is  in  the  Interest  of  good  government  that 
they  should  be  especially  watchful  to  dis- 
cover the  mistakes  made  by  the  party  which 
Is  In  control.  Tills  can  sometimes  lead  to 
error  and  a  sad  end,  however,  because  when- 
ever the  party  which  is  out  of  power  arrives 
at  the  point  where  they  feel  they  must 
disagree  with  everything  the  other  party  does, 
then  they  are  not  living  up  to  their  real 
responsibility. 

This  viewpoint  Is  perhaps  base  1  upon  a 
very  human  element  in  all  people.  If  we 
dislike  someone  In  a  general  way.  it  is  rather 
easy  for  us  to  arrive  at  the  point  where  we 
dislike  every  single  thing  they  do.  That  can 
be  true  in  our  feeling  toward  an  unkind 
neighbor,  and  it  can  alEO  be  true  in  our  atti- 
tude toward  a  President  of  'he  United  States. 
Many  Democrats  felt  that  way  when  a  Repub- 
lican was  serving  as  President,  and  tsday 
many  Republicans  feel  that  way  toward  the 
Democrat  who  is  now  serving  as  President. 
It  is  wrong  to  follow  that  philosophy,  and 
especially  wrong  in  a  time  of  emergency, 
when  the  very  life  of  our  Nation  is  at  stake. 

President  Roosevelt  has  done  many  good 
things  since  he  has  been  President — he  has 
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also  made  some  very  serious  mistakes.  The 
duty  of  the  Republican  Party  is  to  support 
him  when  he  is  right  and  oppose  him  to  the 
limit  when  he  is  wrong.  If  the  Republicans 
follow  that  policy,  the  future  of  the  party  Is 
very  bright. 

The  Republican  Party  will  be  returned  to 
power  if  they  are  able  to  convince  the  voters 
of  two  fundamental  err  r<  on  the  part  of  the 
present  Democratic  Hur;:i;.;.stration.  One  of 
these  errors  is  the  constant  increase  in  the 
power  of  governmental  agencies.  I  am  a 
product  of  the  western  praine,  a  son  of 
parents  and  grandparents  who  came  West 
seeking  better  opportunity.  It  was  among 
this  group  that  the  Populist  movement  de- 
veloped 50  years  ago,  and  these  western  peo- 
ple have  always  been  opposed  to  the  concen- 
tration of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  peo- 
ple. That  is  the  reason  that  candidates  In 
the  West  always  a*'arked  Wall  Street. 
Finally,  a  feeling  devei-  pi-<\  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  was  under  the  domination  of  the 
big  financial  interests  of  this  country.  It 
was  known,  for  Instance,  that  Andrew  Mel- 
lon, then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  a 
multimillionaire,  was  the  real  author  of  the 
Income-tax  laws  which  Congress  passed.  The 
people  of  the  Middle  West  did  not  approve  of 
this,  and  they  showed  their  resentment  by 
voting  for  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  1932. 

The  people  of  the  West  are  still  opposed  to 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  people,  but  they  are  Just  as  much  op- 
posed to  concentrating  this  power  In  the 
hands  of  a  few  politicians  at  Washington  as 
they  were  opposed  to  concentrating  the  power 
In  the  hands  of  a  few  financiers  in  the  indus- 
trial centers  of  this  Nation. 

We  people  of  the  West  want  to  make  our 
own  decisions  and  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
"brain  truster"  is  qualified  to  make  our  de- 
cisions for  us.  Some  of  our  decisions  are 
wrong — we  make  many  mistakes,  we  have 
hard  times,  we  go  broke — but  we  still  demand 
the  right  to  make  our  own  plans,  and  we  do 
not  want  any  governmental  agency  to  do  our 
thinking  for  us. 

In  the  West  we  want  a  farm  program,  and 
we  are  not  particularly  opposed  to  the  pres- 
ent farm  program,  except  that  it  should  be 
changed  so  that  its  control  Is  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmers  themselves,  rather  than  In  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  feel  that  the  rebellion  against  this  con- 
centration of  powpr  at  Washington  Is  one  of 
the  fundan:*  ■  •  1  reasons  why  the  Middle 
West,  made  up  of  people  from  the  farms  and 
email  towns,  voted  for  the  Republican  ticket 
In  1940.  Nebraska,  the  home  of  populism  60 
years  ago,  went  overwhelmingly  Republican, 
and  this  State  and  rv-  -v  state  surrounding 
It  has  a  Republican  G'  •.•cr:.or  today. 

The  other  great  weakness  of  the  present 
Democratic  administration  is  that  they  have 
proven  to  be  very  poor  administrators  of  the 
laws  that  have  been  passed  since  they  have 
been  in  power.  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
advisers  have  had  many  good  ideas  along  so- 
cial lines  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  but  certainly  they  have  been  weak  in 
their  execution  of  them.  The  President  him- 
self— and  today  he  constitutes  the  Demo- 
cratic Party — seemingly  has  no  sense  of  the 
value  of  money,  and  I  feel  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  could  take  the  same  laws  that  are 
on  the  statute  books  today  and  do  a  better 
Job  with  much  less  expense. 

Most  of  the  so-called  reforms  adopted  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  are  here  to  stay,  and  the 
future  of  the  Republican  Party  depends  upon 
their  ability  to  convince  the  people  that  they 
can  administer  these  laws  more  fairly  and 
more  economically.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
Is  true. 

The  Republican  Party's  ability  to  do  this 
Job  will  be  best  proven  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  function  In  the  different  States 
which  they  today  control.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  are  now  20  Republican 
Governors,  and  they  extend  clear  across  the 


United  States  from  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
on  the  east  to  Oregon  and  Washington  in  the 
West  with  the  only  interruptions  being  New 
York,  Indiana,  and  Idaho.  In  those  20  States, 
the  Republican  Party  is  functioning  in  an 
administrative  capacity,  and  they  are  proving 
their  ability  to  do  the  job  better  than  did  the 
Democratic  administrations  which  preceded 
them. 

I  repeat  again,  that  it  is  my  Judgment  that 
the  future  of  the  Republican  Party  depends 
upon  their  ability  to  indict  the  Democrats 
for  these  two  great  errors,  first,  an  unneccH- 
sary  transfer  of  power  from  the  people  to 
their  Government,  and  secondly,  a  faulty  and 
expensive  administraUon  of  the  laws  which 
have  been  enr.ctccl. 
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HON.  H.4R0LD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 

rr;   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  25  (legislative  day  of 
of  Monday.  September  21),  1942 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  of  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  improving  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington  :  Oxtr  National  Home  Town 

w  \gton    is    the   nerve   center   of   the 

cause  of  democratic  c   virn:,'fm      are  it;3 

ATFAIRS    MAN.^GED    AS    V,'  >-    t:     V     -  HOtTU> 

BE?       NO.      DOES    IT    ^l  T     •     :         :      f  k  \UPLS    FOlt 
OTHER  CITIES?       Ni 

Washington  is  not  a  badly  run  city.  Ir. 
many  respects  it  is  an  average  American  city 
In  spite  of  boom-town  conditions  and  at- 
tendant problems.  In  some  respects  Wash- 
ington is  unusually  fortunate:  It  has  no 
bonded  debt.  Taxes  are  moderate.  There 
are  few  Industrial  problems  such  as  labor 
relations,  smoke,  how  to  get  and  keep  in- 
dustries. It  does  not  have  to  worry  about 
conflicts  with  a  State  government.  But 
Washington's  system  of  government  Is  slow, 
Indirect,   and  irresponsible. 

NO     CITIZEN     or     THE    DISTRICT     VOTES     FOR 
ANTONK 

Washington  Is  governed  by  Congress  and 
by  appointees  of  the  President.  Under  the 
Constitution,  Congress  has  responsibility  for 
the  District  and  should  have,  since  the  na- 
tional interest  must  be  paramount  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  but  Congress  may  delegate 
some  of  its  authority  to  local  officials  if  it 
sees  fit. 

CONGRESS    IS   XLL-StnTED   TO   ACT   AS   A    CTTT 
COUNCIL 

Congressmen  haven't  time,  many  aren't  in- 
terested, few  are  experienced  in  city  govern- 
ment. Irrelevant  considerations  creep  in 
when  a  national  body  acts  on  local  questions. 

The  procedure  cf  Federal  legislation  Is  too 
cumbersome  and  slow  for  local  affairs,  and 
too  time-consuming  for  Congress  and  the 
President.  All  legislation  proposed  for  the 
District — 175  or  more  bills  a  year— must  go 
through  the  District  Commissioners'  office, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  in  each  House  of  Congress; 
must   be   considered   by   both   Houses;    and 


must  liien  go  to  the  President.  All  of  this 
whether  the  object  Is  to  change  a  street 
name  or  the  District  tax  system.  When  an 
appropriation  is  necessary  In  addition,  the 
same  procedure  must  be  gone  through  a 
second  time  substituting  the  Appropriations 
Committees  for  the  District  Committees. 

Elsewhere  city  councils  with  two  houses 
like  the  Congress  and  with  many  committees 
went  out  during  the  nineties  Most  cities 
have  undergone  several  eras  of  progress  since 
then.  But  the  government  of  metropolitan 
Washlrigton  has  not  been  changed  since  1878. 
and  in  1942  the  city  still  struggles  to  operate 
under  a  system  of  government  that  is  Infi- 
nitely more  complicated  than  old-fashioned 
city  government. 

THE    COMMISSIONERS    CANNOT    BE    w»T  p    XO    AC- 
COUNT BY  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CmZENS 

The  three  District  Commissioners  who  are 
responfible  for  administration  in  the  city  of 
Washington  are  appointed  by  the  President 
and  are  dependent  on  Congress  for  money. 
In  addition  the  Commissioners  do  not  have 
full  authority  for  administration.  It  is 
shared  in  an  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory 
fashion  with  a  hundred  or  more  independent 
and  seml-lndependent  governing  boards  and 
agencies. 

SUCH    A    SYSTEM    OF   GOVERNMENT   LEADS   TO 
BUNGLING    AND     INVITES    DISASTER 

Emergency  housing  has  been  too  little  and 
too  late. 

Health  conditions  are  alarming  and  hos- 
pitals Ere  dangerously  overcrowded. 

Welfare  problems  remain  tangled  In  ad- 
ministrative conflict. 

Traffic  and  transportation  are  always  in  a 
snarl. 

Crime  rate  is  high  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quency Is  Increasing. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Is  a  headless  gov- 
ernment with  many  hands,  but  without  a 
central  nervous  system  to  coordinate  Its 
movements;  no  single  governing  agency  can 
be  held  resjKmslble;  congressional  authority 
is  too  broad;  there  Is  no  leadership  In  District 
affairs. 

This  kind  of  government  wouldn't  work 
In  your  home  town. 

It  doesn't  work  In  your  national  home 
town. 

Only  your  elected  reprp.«;er.tRtive  can 
change  It. 

National  League.     »   \'."'  :.:f -.■  Wukss. 

Miss  Marguerite  .\:    v  ::         /'resident, 

Wasnmgton.    D     C. 
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Portland,  Oreg.,  \  ards 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 
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T'  v-'>''ny.  St-'pttmbL-r  24,  1942 

2.1.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mas- 
terful genius  in  ship  construction  of 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  was  again  brought  to 
the  fore  this  week  in  the  world-wide  rec- 
ord made  by  his  Portland,  Oreg..  com- 
pany, the  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Co.,  in 
launching  a  10,500-ton  Liberty  ship,  the 
Joseph  N.  Teal,  10  days  after  its  keel 
was  laid.  This  record  has  nev—  b-en 
reached  anywhere  at  any  time.  v.  ,in 
14  days  from  the  time  the  keel  was  laid 
this  ship  will  be  fully  completed,  equipped 
with  oil  in  its  tanks,  ready  to  take  to  sea 


!•  > 


hi 


In  the  d'^fpn'p  of  America.  TAis  launch- 
ing brck'*  the  24-day  build  nc  record 
herotcfo!'*  set  by  Kaisf-r  on  August  28. 
Kaiser's  first  ship,  the  Star  i>f  OrcQon. 
was  launched  nearly  a  year  a?o.  The 
remarkable  record  establish'  d  by  this 
master  shipbuilder.  Henry  K\  ser.  is  em- 
phasized when  we  recall  that  n  the  first 
World  War  the  best  time  for  construc- 
tion of  such  ships  wa?'  212  day 

Recently  the  Maritime  Ccntr  -;on  an- 
nounced that  two  of  the  Her.  Kaiser 
shipyards  will  receive  honors  luj  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  -nerchani- 
shipbuilding  phase  of  the  w»r  effort." 
The  M  pennant  and  flas.  in-licative  of 
speed  and  efficiency  in  ship- equipment 
production,  will  eo  to  Kaiser's  Richmond 
Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Richmond 
Yard  No.  2.  and  the  Oregon  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  will  rt'ceivo  its  third  gold 
star,  indicating  continued  pi  od  .;ction  rec- 
ords. The  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration delivered  nine  Liberty  ships  during 
August,  which  made  an  averj  ge  of  50.2 
days  per  ship  from  keel  laying   o  delivery. 

During  August  the  we.st  coa  ;t  yard  led 
the  field  in  production  with  31  ship.s,  the 
Atlantic  coast  yards  produci  ^s  24  and 
the  Gulf  ccast  12.  On  the  Great  L<>kes 
1  ore  carrier  was  built.  The  a\  erage  time 
for  August  for  delivery  of  all  shipyards 
constructing  Liberty  ves.>els  was  83.3. 
which  i  howed  a  remarkable  im  arnvement 
over  July,  with  an  average  o;  :  -  ?  days. 
This  remarkable  record  of  ....  Kaiser 
organization  emphasizes  the  ri'cent  pro 
posal  made  by  Mr.  Kai.ser  to  construct 
mammoth  cargo  flying  boats  to  be  put 
in  transport  service  to  overcon.r  the  bot 
tleneck  now  existing  in  the  sii  king  of  so 
many  of  our  transport  serv!c|'  ships  by 
submarines.  Remarkable  as 
ord  of  American  yards  in  ship 
tion.  the  submarine  has  sunk 
faster  than  we  could  produce 
thus  far  we  se^m  to  have  beer 
Pi  event  the  sinkings. 

The  Kai.ser  airplane  proposa 
port  service  is  a  bold  venturb  but  one 
which  has  much  promise  in  making  real 
headway  in  solving  this  problejn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  time 
proposal  was  first  made  I  lijave  urged 
upon  the  Maritime  Commission  and  Mr. 
Donald  Nelson.  Chief  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Beard,  the  approval  c;  K.iiser 
program  so  that  he  may  br.;  4  to  bear 


his  remaikable  engineering  construction 


of  trans- 
Mr.  Kaiser 
iht  topro- 
uction  of 
''">;  and  I 
!)•   put  in 


ability  In  solving  the  problem 
porlation  in  our  war  effort, 
has  now  been  given  the  green  li 
ct'cd  at  once  with  the  const 
three  of  these  huge  air  car 
trust  that  no  impediments  w. 
his  way  in  securing  the  nece.viiiy  mate- 
rial, supplies,  equipment .  and  priorities  to 
consummate  this  building  pro 
earliest  date  possible  so  that  tjhese  ships 
tf  found  to  be  feasible  may  h?  put  into 
n  :  i:.;-v  production  without  d?lay.  The 
K....si ;  uitiunization  in  its  Port  and  yirds 
has  the  facilities  to  inau8ura|te  such  a 

c   '..  -    :r.   M.'    K  .:--:  a::J   > 
hw'.:-'  :r..'  *,-  t-..-  ,  ^■  T.at  he  w;l 
.-  ..':>>  r-  rr.  irk  .b:-  ro!i,-truction 
p:    d'.:.::i:  "h-  -,•  .ursliips  as  he 
iTi  :;;c  >t ;  v.,.e  ships. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HO.N.  JAMES  M.  MIAU 

CF  NEW  YORK 

L%'  TEIE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  25  ^legislative  day  of 
Mor.day.  September  21) ,  1942 

M.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  Everett  Case 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration 
as  president  of  Colgate  University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  TIOOSEVILT  TO  rVERETT 
CASE  UPON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  LATTER  S  IN- 
AUGVEATION  AS  THE  NINTH  PRESIDENT  OP 
CO;.C\TE  UNIVERSITY,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y..  ON 
Stl-TEMCrr.    24,    1SJ2 

Dear  Mr  Case:  May  I  take  this  occasion  to 
extend  felicitations  to  you  and  to  Colgate 
University.  You  are  beginning  your  term  d 
servit:^  as  president  wliile  the  university  is 
celebrating  its  one  hundred  and  twenty-flfth 
anniversary  of  founders'  day. 

You  will  no  doubt  wish  to  build  upon  the 
achievements  of  Colgate's  distinguished  past, 
but  you  will  also  find  problems  facing  you 
quite  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
stitution. In  a  sense,  therefore,  you  will  be 
writing  finis  to  one  chapter  and  starting  an- 
other. 

Th<'  challenge  of  the  new  day  for  American 
colleges  is  very  great.  All  our  energies  at  the 
present  must  be  devoted  to  winning  the  war. 
Yet  winning  the  war  will  be  futile  If  we  do 
not  throughout  the  period  of  Its  winning 
keep  our  people  prepared  to  make  a  lasting 
and  worthy  peace.  This  time  the  peace  must 
be  glJbal,  the  same  as  the  war  has  become 
global.  Around  the  peace  table  the  voice  ol 
the  United  States  will  have  great  v.cight.  It 
Is  of  tremendous  importance  that  that  voice 
shall  represent  the  aspirations  of  a  people 
determined  that  mankind  everywhere  shall  go 
forward  to  Its  destiny.  The  soul  of  that  des- 
tiny i:i  ma.-imum  freedom  of  the  human  spirit. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  great  oppor- 
tunity that  is  yours  and  hope  that  you  will 
find  the  keenest  satisfaction  in  undertaking 
the  difficult  task. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Frankun  D  Roosevelt. 


Address    of    AsMstar.t    Secretarv    1.!     inc 
Nivv    Bard  Before  Shipbuiideri'   Lmoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORM.ACK 

I.\  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondo.y.  September  28,  1942 

M  M  CC  HMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Un- 
der leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Ralph 
A   B     d: 

M.  President  and  members  of  the  Indus- 
trial   Union    of    Mi.rine    and    Shipbuilding 


Workers  of  America,  some  months  ago.  after 
the  first  stunning  shock  of  Pearl  HarlxDr,  we 
Americans  needed  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  restore 
our  ego.  That  ego.  the  product  of  the  belief 
that  we  were  the  peculiar  children  of  forfune, 
expressed  itself  in  the  vague  assumption  that 
we  could  lick  any  of  our  enemies  in  60  days, 
without  skipping  a  full  meal  with  des?ert, 
or  missing  a  Sunday  drive  in  the  country. 

After  the  unhappy  realization  that  we  had 
been  cruelly  outsmarted  in  the  first  innirg 
of  the  war.  In  the  peace  and  quiet  of  a  Sun- 
day morning,  our  own  tradition  of  assuming 
that  everything  about  v.s  was  the  btgg;est  and 
the  best,  furnished  us  with  a  compensatory 
reflex.  We  fell  Into  the  bumptious  practice 
of  flexing  imaginary  muscles,  end  loudly 
proclaimed  that  as  soon  as  we  had  completed 
an  Intensive  course  at  the  gymnasium  we 
would  get  even  with  cur  enemies.  We  began 
pointing  with  pride  at  our  resources,  and 
without  a  blush  plunged  into  the  amiable 
s?lf-deceptlon  of  using  percentages.  If  2 
tanks  in  a  10.000-tank  program  rumbled  out 
of  a  factory  where  1  had  before,  we  gloated 
that  production  was  up  100  percent. 

The  Japanese,  diligent  little  fellows  that 
they  are,  saw  to  It  that  we  rec>^lved  photo- 
graphs of  American  officers  and  men  sur- 
rendering at  Ccrrcgidor.  and  equally  impres- 
sive photographs  of  seas  of  British  faces  im- 
prisoned at  S.ngapore.  Because  we  had  been 
so  well  schooled  in  the  callous  disregard  of 
the  tamlEhed  spots  In  our  armor,  we  were  able 
collectively  to  avert  our  eyes  from  these  un- 
pleasant photographs  and  give  out  some  more 
statistics  about  what  we  would  do  next 
month,  or  the  next  month,  and  most  certainly 
in  the  months  after  that. 

OPTIMISM.  THEN    PESSIMISM 

President  Roosevelt  one  fine  day  reminded 
the  country  that  it  was  suffering  from  too 
much  complacent  optimism,  and  then  we 
went  In  for  pessimism.  We  Government  offi- 
cials have  told  you  and  other  groups  In  le- 
cent  months  that  we  could  lose  the  war.  But 
I  suspect  that  our  native  conceit  has  accepted 
this  line  of  thought  as  traditional  advertisintr 
technique,  the  kind  fcf  message  which  sells 
hair  tonic  and  cure-alls,  full  of  terror  in  tho 
first  part  of  the  ad  and  reassurance  In  the 
windup — the  ads  which  say  you  are  most 
certainly  damned,  but  our  product  can  save 
you. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  pre-Pearl  Harbor 
egotism  had  such  momentum  that  it  is  with 
us  today  in  distorted  and  dangerous  form. 
V.'e  go  around  saying  "V.'c  can  lose  the  war. 
but"— we  may  as  well  admit  It — every  time 
one  of  us  says  we  can  lose  the  war  we  think 
of  this  as  pure  rhetoric,  part  of  the  old  pep 
talk.  The  assumption  is,  of  course,  we  can  t 
lose  the  war.  but  scare  "em  a  little  and  then 
in  the  wind-up  of  the  talk  give  'em  the 
build-up  about  our  great  American  heritage 
'  freedom  and  what  not  and  how  our  cour- 

-  and  our  aelf-sacrifice  will  bring  us  to  vic- 
tory over  the  forces  of  evil — and  then  there 
will  be  a  peoples  peace,  and  amity  and  Justice 
will  pervade  the  earth  forever  after. 

How  about,  for  a  change.  Just  saying  that 
we  are  stUl  losing  the  war.  And  realize  that 
we  damn  well  mean  it. 

Such  realism,  no  doubt,  would  be  a  heart- 
racking  plunge  into  cold  water,  but  It  prob- 
ably will  give  us  some  idea  of  what  we  aie 
up  against. 

It  would  remind  us  that  not  since  the  Civil 
War  has  this  Nation  been  called  upon  to  suflcr 
greatly. 

It  might  drive  us  to  the  realization  that 
morale  Is  the  spiritual  capacity  of  a  people 
to  endure  pain  and  suffering,  and  not  a 
campaign  of  bill  posters,  pep  talks,  and  band 
concerts. 

It  might  free  us  of  the  calmness  v.  .ii  wtich 
we  read  of  the  ordeals  of  the  Russian  .\rmy 
All  honor  to  them. 


It  might,  in  cur  shaken  frame  of  mind, 
drive  MB  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Wash- 
ington, where  on  the  north  wall  we  could 
read  the  second  inaugural  address.  In  which 
President  Lincoln  posed  the  disquieting  prop- 
osition that  perhaps  the  Nation  was  being 
punished  In  those  days  for  having  enslaved 
a  race. 

WH.M     W„    MIGHT    P'^.NDER 

Thus  conditioned  to  the  unpleasant  task 
of  self-examination,  we  might  ponder  whether 
or  not  we  have  tempted  adversity  and  slavery 
by  trading  our  fine-sounding  concepts  of  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual  for  a 
me?s  of  advertising  slogans  and  political 
cliches. 

This  painful  technique  of  realistic  self- 
analysis  might  even  remind  us  that  freedom, 
like  any  other  virtue,  does  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum.  It  must  be  worked  and  practiced  to 
exist  at  all.  And  like  any  other  virtue,  it 
imposes  upon  these  who  would  have  it  the 
unpleesant  tasks  of  discipline  and  sacrifice. 
A  materialistic  people  do  not  learn  these  tasks 
by  reading  pesters  or  listening  to  pep  talks, 
any  more  than  you  can  learn  to  play  the  vio- 
lin by  the  s.°mp  methods. 

We  ha- e.  of  course,  under  the  stress  of  the 
war.  had  a  spiritual  rejuvenation  of  a  kind. 

But  I  rather  feel  that  our  spiritual  revival 
Is  a  little  bit  like  that  of  the  boy  who  said  his 
prayers  only  when  he  had  to  sleep  in  a  folding 
bed. 

We  have  been  wrangling  for  months  over 
a  tax  bill  for  1942.  which  In  plain  language 
means  that  we  have  been  fighting  over  who 
is  going  to  pay  how  much  for  this  catastrophe 
which  has  engulfed  us.  The  pressure  of  rival 
economic  groups,  each  armed  with  unassail- 
able statistics  to  show  how  that  group  will 
Fuffcr  Injustice  If  thus  and  so  happens,  has 
ebt>ed  and  flowed  like  the  tides  for  10  months. 

I  fail  to  detect  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  these 
group  gyrations  before  Congress.  Neither 
does  It  indicate  that  we  have  a  spiritual  grasp 
cf  our  threatening  fate  when  we  sell  bonds 
to  help  finance  a  war  of  survival  or  extermi- 
nation on  the  prom:s3  of  profitable  monetary 
returns  on  the  investment.  I  see  no  funda- 
mental grasp  of  our  predicament  in  anti- 
union employers  who  sabotage  production 
committees  for  fear  that  industry  will  be 
sovletized,  nor  in  labor  union  leaders  who 
are  so  concerned  about  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  their  own  little  groups  as  to  ex?  mine 
the  war  with  regard  to  how  their  own  puny 
fortunes  will  be  affected  if  labor  unity  Is 
achieved  or  Jurisdictional  lines  are  eradicated. 

I  think  our  insufferable  and  materialistic 
pride  has  rendered  us  Incapable  of  realizing 
fully  that  in  German  nazi-ism  we  are  fighting 
a  monstrous  thing  that  staited  out  as  a 
god-man  complex,  and  now  is  fighting  to  the 
death  whether  that  god-man  complex  still 
exists  or  not.  In  the  desperate  realization  that 
nazl-ism  and  the  deluded  fools  who  are  back- 
ing nazl-lsm  cannot  survive  If  they  do  not 
win  and  exterminate  their  victims. 

PREFER  death  TO  DEFEAT 

We  would  find  it  hard  to  follow  through 
the  thought  that  the  little  Japs,  for  whom 
we  have  always  entertained  a  rather  fond 
contempt,  consider  us  foppish  because  we 
equip  our  aviators  with  parachutes.  It  is  a 
degrading  thought  to  these  our  enemies  that 
there  should  be  any  alternative  to  defeat  save 
violent  death. 

We  are  whistling  In  a  graveyard  to  keep 
from  facing  reality.  We  prate  about  our 
unity  of  purpose.  Then  we  retire  to  the 
woodshed  with  a  sharp  pencil  and  a  clean 
shingle,  to  figure  cut  whether  the  agricul- 
tural or  the  petroleum  Interests  will  grab 
the  synthetic  rubber  business,  and  whether 
the  British-Dutch  rubber  cartel  will  be  re- 
vived after  the  war  to  threaten  this  new 
Industry.  We  hope  that  we  can  enlist  the 
support  of  the  masses  of  Latin  America  and 
our  own  Negroes,  without  having  to  do  too 
much  toward  solving  the  agrarian  problems 
of  our  neighbors  to  the  south  or  the  eco- 


I  nomlc  problems  of  our  fellow  Americans. 
And  we  hope  that  the  Russians  will  whip 
the  Nazis,  but  not  be  too  unreasonable  about 
spreading  their  uncomfortable  doctrines  out- 
side of  Russia. 

And  all  the  time  we  have  a  dusty  standard 
In  the  attic  around  which  we  could  all  rally 
if  we  would  but  break  it  out  and  understand 
Its  dynamic  Implications. 

I  mean  the  standard  of  democratic  Ideal- 
ism, which  means  tolerance,  humility,  sacri- 
fice, and  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
human  dignity.  It  is  a  standard  fashioned 
for  us  long  ago,  in  siaffcrlng  and  hardship, 
by  our  forefathers.  We  put  it  away  and  look 
Instead  the  billboards  which  proclaimed  us 
the  strongest,  greatest,  and  most  superlative 
people  that  ever  put  In  two  and  got  out  five. 

We  are  still  flexing  our  Imaginary  muscles 
and  shouting:  "Wait  till  I  catch  that  lug 
who  hit  me  when  I  wasn't  looking!" 

We  had  better  stop  for  a  moment  and  look 
In  a  flat  mirror,  to  see  if  our  gym  trunks 
fit  us. 

At  this  point  I  should  shift  gears  and  wind 
up  with  predictions  of  a  glorious  finish  of 
our  uphill  fight. 

But  I'm  not  going  to  do  It. 

We  are  still  losing  this  war,  period.  And 
we  should  damn  well  understand  it,  period. 

It  will  take  all  we've  got  to  win — what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  if 
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Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
we  wonder  why  more  people  do  not  re- 
spond as  quickly  to  requests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  they  should.  And  some- 
tim.es  I  wonder  that  they  respond  at  all, 
after  the  treatment  that  they  receive 
from  some  of  the  governmental  agencies. 

While  in  my  district  a  short  time  ago 
I  had  a  visit  with  a  friend  of  mine  who 
had  sold  a  farm  on  which  he  lived  to 
move  on  his  father's  farm,  his  father 
having  recently  died  and  there  being  no 
one  else  to  go  on  the  farm  and  take  his 
father's  place.  He  is  secretary  of  what 
is  known  as  the  German  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Co..  which  has  3,700  policy- 
holders and  $15,000,000  of  insurance  in 
force,  and  is  the  tenth  largest  mutual  in- 
surance company  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin out  of  191.  The  company  has  about 
1,200  renewals  a  year  and  a  loss-adjust- 
ment average  of  about  IGO.  It  is  a  fast- 
growing  company  as  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  a  year  aco  it  was  nineteenth  in 
business  written  ami  it  is  now  tenth. 
This  man.  who  is  secretary  of  this  com- 
pany, is  also  an  agent  for  the  Cicero 
Mutual  Hail  and  Cyclone  Insurance  Co. 
and  a  claim  agent  for  them  in  the  same 
territory.  He  is  also  an  agent  for  an- 
other insurance  company  in  the  same 
territory.  In  addition,  he  is  an  auction- 
eer, and.  as  you  know,  auctioneers  have 
been  very  busy  during  the  past  year. 
This  year,  up  until  September,  he  con- 
ducted 31  auctions  in  his  territory. 

This  man  of  whom  I  speak  made  an 
application  to  the  local  telephone  com- 


pany to  put  in  a  telephone  at  his  resi- 
dence, which  is  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  highway— possibly  200  feet— and  he 
was  told  that  he  could  not  have  a  tele- 
phone because  of  the  difiBculty  in  obtain- 
ing priorities.  He  had  the  wire  himself 
on  the  farm  that  had  been  previously 
used  for  an  electric  fence  and  would  fur- 
nish the  poles  himself,  but  the  priorities 
board  would  not  permit  the  telephone 
company  to  connect  up  a  wire  with  his 
home. 

In  my  opinion,  this  situation  is  one 
that  never  ought  to  exist.  I  have  known 
this  man  for  years.  He  is  a  loyal  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  works  hard  from  morning 
until  night,  and  to  cause  him  all  of  this 
trouble  and  delay  just  seems  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  anyone  who  does  any 
thinking.  The  local  newspaper,  the  Al- 
goma  (Wis.)  Record -Herald,  in  its  issue 
of  September  25  carried  an  editorial 
which  sets  forth  the  facts  and  points  out 
the  loss  that  is  suffered  by  everybody  as 
a  result  of  not  having  a  telephone  con- 
nected, and  my  only  purpose  in  taking  up 
the  time  of  the  House  now  and  the  space 
in  the  Record  to  give  you  these  facts  Is 
because  it  may  in  this  way  come  to  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  agencies  that  are 
handlinrj  matters  of  this  kind,  and  per- 
haps if  some  of  these  glaring  instances 
are  publicized  they  will  try  to  remedy 
such  situations  without  retarding  the  war 
effort.    The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

It's  funny  btisiness.  It  seems  that  the  War 
Production  Board  some  time  ago  made  a  rul- 
ing that  no  new  telephone  installations  could 
be  made.  That  was  an  arbitrary  ruling,  ap- 
parently with  no  exceptions  at  all,  and  It  was 
to  save  critical  materials.  We  have  never 
known  of  a  rule  that  Is  a  good  rule  without 
exceptions.  The  case  we  have  In  mind  Is  one 
regarding  Erail  ZlUmer.  auctioneer,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  German  Mutual  Farmers  Fire 
Insurance  Co  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  It  was  Emll  ZlUmcr  or  not.  We  are 
not  interested  at  all  in  personalities — the  war 
must  be  wen,  whether  one  person  mu.st  suffer 
inconvenience  or  loss  of  bvisiness  or  not.  A 
lot  are  suffering  that  way.  Many  are  being 
I'orced  to  give  up  business  and  Income  and  go 
into  the  Army  at  $50  a  month  and  keep. 

But,  what  we  have  In  mind  is  the  bureau- 
cratic and  arbitary  stand  that  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  takes  when  it  is  so  obvious  to 
any  practical-minded  individual  that  the  ban 
against  a  telephone  insiallation  under  con- 
ditions existing  at  the  ZUlmer  place  does  not 
tend  to  save  critical  war  materials.  First. 
Mr.  Zlllmer  has  all  the  materials  necessary  to 
make  the  connection  for  the  installation.  He 
has  an  electric  fence  lay-out  in  which  old 
telephone  wire  was  used  in  the  hook-  ,  }!e 
wants  to  use  that  available  materi..:  .Nut 
another  thing  would  be  necessary  except  a 
pole  or  two. 

Now,  Just  because  Mr  Zlllmer  has  no  tele- 
phone he  has  many  times  to  drive  several 
miles,  wearing  out  tires  for  the  moat  trivial 
things — that  really  could  be  done  over  the 
telephone.  B.  *!.(  nature  of  Mr.  Zlllmer's 
business  he  ;r.  qui  :  tly  needs  the  service  of  a 
printing  office — and  frequently  during  the 
past  months  the  Record-Herald's  car  has  been 
forced  to  drive  10  or  12  miles  to  clear  a  ques- 
tion that  covild  be  settled  on  the  phone. 
We're  not  making  a  plea  for  business  as  usual. 
But  we  are  making  a  plea  for  reasvjnabie  dis- 
cretion in  deciding  all  matters.  Here's  a  sit- 
uation that  is  glaringly  out  of  tune  w:'h 
our  war  effort.  It  doesn't  take  much  Intelli- 
gence to  real.ze  that.  A  bit  of  ordinary  oucn'* 
mon  sense  wotild  be  helpful,  perhAjps,  la  • 
lot  of  places. 
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Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  Speak 
In  a  tombaiive  mood,   nor 
lenglnR  mood,  but  I  am  in  a 
for  some  information.     The 
tended  required  many  chcmi ; 
In  chemistry,  it  seems  one 
the  answer  until  the  experi 
Ished.     In  Washington  it  a 
many  bureaucrats  guess  the 
then  want  to  run  the 
ward.     Let  us  take  the 
gard  to  the  Price  Control 
may  need  to  consider. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  will 
want  to  control  inflation. 
a.sk  these  questions  and  I  beJi 
gress  that  has  been  so  false!] 
retarding  the  legislating  to  ci 
is  entitled  to  the  answers: 

First.  Where  in  the  new 
administration-sponsored  p 
act  is  there  one  single  new  . 
will  reduce  the  present  cos 
The  public  has  been  misled  ir 
It  will  lower  the  cost  of  livin 
is  it  to  be  found  in  the  act? 
rather  increase  the  cost  of  1 

Second.  If   the   present 
bill,  which  is  supposed  to  be  i 
provides  for  110  percent  pari 
ings.  could  not  some  food 
reduced    to    110    percent    pa 
Henderson  and  Mr.  Wickarc 
Is  not  this  the  legal  opport 
consumer  to  obtain  lower 
am  not  approving  or 
percent  ceiling.     I  am  caili 
to  the  law.    And  why  try  to 
consumer,  point   the  fin?^r 
Congress  when  in  fact  this 
islation  cannot  be  expected 
this  situation? 

Third.  How  can  we  mainta 
production  in  1943  when 
farms  will  be  vacant  due  to  li, 
labor  and  the  confusion  that 
constant  criticism?    Why  th( 
of  farm  auctions? 

The  metropolitan  press  tha 
much  time  and  space  to  this 
surely  should  be  able  to  a 
questions.     I  wrote  Secret 
on  April  28th  and  called  his 
the  fact  that  hogs  had  reach 
cent  parity  price  and  asked  1 
did  not  invoke  the   110-por 
ceiling.    I  have  not  heard  fi 
so  maybe  the  majority  leader 
my  distinpuLshed  colleagues 
this  for  him.    Here  is  a  copy 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
offered  a  constructive  sugge: 
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cultural  !egislatio:i  since  I  iiave  been  a 
Member  of  Congr?ss  I  feel,  since  reading 
President  Roosevelt's  message  today,  that  I 
should  write  you  this  letter  Xor  the  best  In- 
t«re.sts  cf  this  country. 

You,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  assuming 
the  rural  leadershi:^  which  can  best  win  this 
war.  You  have  a  great  responsibility  to 
the  rural  people  to  whom  you  have  made 
certain  definite  commitments  and  you  have 
also  the  responsibility  to  the  consumer  and 
to  the  general  public. 

The  present  agricultural  program  Is  funda- 
ment.ally  a  peacetime  control  program.  For 
the  best  interests  cf  our  country.  I  feel  that 
this  agricultural  pragram  should  be  "stream- 
line<l"  and  converted  v>  holly  into  a  "win  the 
war"  program. 

Without  entering  into  any  arguments  as 
to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  agricul- 
tural program  which  ycu  Inherited  from  Mr. 
Wallace,  it  is  well  known  that  this  program 
has  been  very  controversial  during  peacetime 
and  if  parts  of  it  were  questionable  during 
peacetime  they  are  surely  indefensible  dur- 
ing war  time.  To  make  definite  inquiry,  1 
would  like  to  ask  why  you  do  not  curtail  the 
control  and  expenditures  for  growing  or  not 
growing  some  crop  and  bring  forth  a  plan  to 
let  the  nonessential  crops  obtain  their  nor- 
mal, natural  production  protected  by  a  mini- 
mum price  and  ceiling  and  then  during  this 
wartime  ask  for  legislation  that  would  enable 
ycu  to  give  incentive  payments  for  commodi- 
ties or  crops  you  deem  necessary  for  the  best 
war  effort.  For  examp'.e,  the  parity  price  on 
hogs  is  about  10' 2  cents  per  pound.  It 
appeared  that  a  price  ceiling  of  12 '^  cents 
per  pound  was  to  be  placed  on  them,  This 
was  a  117  percent  of  parity  the  day  of  this 
announcement.  The  price  of  hogs  had  gone 
up  to  over  14  cents  per  pound  and  yet  no 
c:lllng  has  been  established.  As  prices  rise 
consumer  resistance  is  encountered.  The 
consumers  have  complained  becaus?  no  ceil- 
ings have  tjeen  es-.ablished  on  bogs.  Why 
haven  t  they? 

If  you  were  given  the  authority  you  could 
have  left  the  price  of  hcgs  at  any  market 
price  fair  to  the  consumer  and  producer  and 
if  you  felt  the  need  of  Increased  production 
of  pork,  you  could  have  given  an  incentive 
payment  which  could  have  gene  directly  to 
the  hog  producer  who  had  furnished  the  in- 
creased production  that  you  felt  was  neces- 
sary to  help  win  the  war. 

Another  example  is,  when  ycu  asked  for 
Increased  cheese  production  last  year,  the 
price  was  advanced  by  about  50  percent.  This 
rapid  advance  disturbed  the  consumer  market. 
You  asked  for  increased  milk  produciion  on 
certain  promiSc-s — obtained  it  and  then  the 
price  of  cheese  dropped  3  cents  a  pound.  You 
have  received  considerable  criticism  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  program.  If  you  had  had  the 
authority  to  pay  incentive  payments,  you 
cculd  have  increased  the  cheese  production 
to  meet  j-our  requirements — you  could  have 
left  the  cheese  market  itself  in  a  mere  stable 
condition — and  you  could  have  avoided  a 
feehng  that  these  dairymen  have  and  that 
Is  that  they  have  been  let  down  by  your 
Department. 

Price  fluctuation  and  profiteering  could 
be  cont.'Oiled  and  you  would  be  directly  pay- 
ing the  man  who  performed  the  work  for 
you.  Stjll  another  example,  take  wool.  The 
price  of  this  product  has  advanced  very  ma- 
terially and  is  one  of  the  few  agricultural 
products  which  are  above  parity.  Can  any- 
one deny  that  there  would  be  more  common 
sense  to  a  program  that  would  give  incen- 
tive payments  for  an  increased  production 
of  wool  when  we  do  not  produce  enough  for 
our  own  use  rather  than  to  continually  sub- 
sidize a  crop  like  cotton  for  which  we  have 
no  market,  for  which  we  had  lost  our  world 
market  before  the  war  began  and  for  which 
we  had  to  pay  as  high  as  $41  000.000  a  year 
as  an  export  subsidy  In  order  to  get  rid  of  it 


even  after  we  had  spent  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  for  either  growing  or  not  growing 
it  in  the  first  place? 

In  view  of  the  President's  message  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  each  and  every  one  of 
us  want  to  see  our  agricultural  house  in  order 
for  the  best  war  effort,  I  ask  you  to  give 
this  su<^gestion  your  earliest  consideration. 
Frankly,  it  appears  to  me  that  someone  hrs 
been  giving  President  Roosevelt  some  very 
short-sighted  agricultural  information.  You 
note  In  his  message  that  he  says  that  there 
has  been  a  15-percent  advance  in  the  cost  cf 
living  since  1939.  You  are  well  aware  that  the 
1939  price  en  agricultural  products  was  very, 
very  low  and  that  there  dees  not  seem  to  be 
much  reason  to  be  using  this  particular  year 
as  a  base  period.  Many  agricultural  products 
were  bringing  only  about  50  and  75  percent  cf 
parity  during  1939. 

I  have  followed  the  price-control  bill  very 
carefully  and  it  appears  to  me  that  there  aie 
two  schools  cf  thought  in  connection  with  it. 
One,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Henderson,  thinhs 
that  we  can  protect  the  consumer  by  putting 
a  definite  ceiling  on  food  products.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  true  as  long  as  the  stock  piles  last. 
However,  there  is  no  assurance  of  a  continued 
supply  cf  food. 

The  second  schocl  of  thought  is  the  one 
that  has  ceilings  which  encourage  prcducticn 
and  a  feeling  that  the  best  protection  to  the 
consumer  is  an  abundance  of  production.  If 
there  is  an  abundance  of  production,  prices 
cannot  be  out  of  line,  and  this  is  a  much 
safer  program  from  a  national  standpoint. 
The  ceilings  would  be  placed  at  such  a  point 
that  the  Increased  production  would  be  ob- 
tained. 

1  think  Senator  Bankhe.*d  and  others  could 
be  induced  to  come  to  a  definite  understand- 
ing on  the  agricultural  parts  of  additional 
legislation  that  the  President  is  going  to  re- 
quest: and  if  so.  ycu  would  be  able  to  better 
carry  your  tremendous  agricultural  responsi- 
bility. 

Please  accept  this  letter  In  the  spirit  In 
which  It  Is  meant. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Reid  F    Muhr.w. 
.If ember  0/  Congress. 
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OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENrATIVE3 

Monday.  September  28.  1942 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  we  are  seeing  one  of  the  most 
crucial  tests  as  to  whether  our  form  of 
government  can  really  function  In  an 
emergency.  Price  Administrator  Leon 
Henderson  and  the  President  have  had  a 
certain  formula  in  mind  for  the  control 
of  prices.  Unfortunately.  Congress  has 
had  a  different  formula.  You  know 
human  nature  is  that  way.  Sometimes 
in  a  land  like  ours  we  have  differences  of 
opinion. 

The  test  of  unity  comes  in  working 
out  differences — not  in  laying  them  aside. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  435  Representatives 
and  96  Senators  putting  away  their  bet- 
ter judgment  and  convictions  for  the 
sake  of  agreement  with  one  President. 
They  are  the  spokesmen  for  no  ncn  noo 
people.  When  Congress  speai^o,  d  c.rA 
only  sp)eak  its  mind. 
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Let  me  say  what  I  am  driving  at 
briefly  in  this  way.  We  are  at  war.  In 
times  of  war  the  President  can.  and  the 
President  should,  act  on  real  emei-gency 
matters  without  going  through  Congress. 
He  has  the  authority — especially  under 
the  war  iwwers  acts  already  written  into 
law. 

If  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  times  of 
war  does  not  deem  the  emergency  great 
enough  to  use  his  war  powers,  and  sees 
fit  to  refer  the  matter  to  Congress,  he 
should  expect  Congress  to  speak  its  mind. 
If  Congress  prescribes  the  formula,  it 
should  prescribe  the  formula  and  not 
merely  O.  K.  one  prepared  for  it. 

With  uncanny  wisdom  and  foresight, 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  pre- 
scribed a  veto  power  for  the  President 
over  acts  of  Congress.  They  never  in- 
tended that  the  judgment  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  Government  should  be 
bent  to  fit  the  will  of  the  Executive.  In- 
stead, the  Executive  has  a  choice  be- 
tween accepting  the  will  of  the  Congress 
or  vetoing  its  action. 

Ycu  and  I  are  fortunate,  in  times  like 
this,  that  we  have  a  President  who  has 
strong  convictions  and  who  has  such  a 
.strong  spirit  of  daring  and  courage  He 
will  not  be  afraid  to  make  the  decision 
left  to  him  by  the  Constitution  for  times 
like  this — the  choice  of  following  the 
opinion  cf  Congress  or  vetoing  it  and 
acting  on  his  own. 

It  is  his  right;  it  is  his  duty.  He  will 
make  one  choice  or  the  other.  Which- 
ever he  makes,  he  will  find  Members  of 
Congress  back  of  him  solidly.  His  judg- 
ment will  be  accepted  as  the  decision  ol 
a  judge  is  accepted  at  the  close  of  a  law 
suit. 

That  is  the  American  way.  It  means 
democracy  in  action. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  28,  1942 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
unexplained  and  unexplainable  reason 
the  powers  that  be  in  Washington  have 
decided  to  ration  fuel  oil  in  Kansas  and 
other  Middle  West  States  where  such  fuel 
is  so  plentiful  that  for  a  long  time  its 
production  has  been  arbitrarily  limited. 
^  They  have  also  ordered  conversion  from 
L  oil  to  coal — a  fuel  that  is  scarce.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star  of  Friday,  September 
25,  1^42: 

WHAT   IS  THE  EXPLANATION? 

When  the  men  at  Washington  decide  to 
ration  an  abundant  fuel  (oil)  In  the  Middle 
West,  the  people  affected  have  a  right  to  an 
explanation. 

When  they  order  conversion  to  a  scarce 
fuel  (coal)  their  actions  are  so  questionable 
that  an  explanation  Incomes  Imperative. 
Not  one  word  of  explanation,  not  one  sup- 
porting fact  has  bten  offered. 


No  military  secret  Is  involved  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  becoming  accustomed  to  offi- 
cial silence  en  mHltary  actions.  They  don't 
expect  Information  that  would  help  the 
enemy.  But  this  necessary  precaution  doesn't 
mean  the  Nation  is  ready  to  take  all  official 
acts  en  faith.  Wherever  pciSible  the  Ameri- 
can people  still  expect  open  dealing. 

Conversion  from  oil  burning  requires  pur- 
chases of  scarce  materials.  All  the  busi- 
nesses that  change  from  oil  to  ccal  must 
have  new  furnace  equipment.  Most  cf  them 
must  also  have  new  boilers.  This  at  the  time 
every  old  dishpan  is  being  mobilized  in  the 
Nation-wide  scrap  drive. 

Tile  shutting  down  on  fuel  oil  threatens 
to  close  many  businesses.  Today  most  of 
them  don't  know  where  they  could  get  the 
equipment  for  coal.  Considering  the  labor 
shortage,  many  of  them  don't  know  where 
they  could  get  the  extra  manpower  needed 
for  coal-burning  equipment.  Tlie  time  Is 
coming  when  the  coal  will  liave  to  be  hauled 
from  distant  fields  by  the  railroads. 

How  closing  businesses  would  aHect  the 
public  is  obvious  hi  the  case  of  the  laun- 
dries. Forced  conversion  threatens  to  force 
the  laundries  to  close  their  doors.  The  pub- 
lic has  never  been  less  able  to  take  on  an 
added  burden  of  home  laundry.  Many  wives 
are  working  in  industry.    Help  is  scarce. 

Rationing  threatens  a  cold  winter  for  every 
family  that  uses  fuel  oil.  A  cut  of  25  per- 
cent means  more  common  colds  (the  worst 
disease  enemy  of  production)  and  other 
diseases  that  go  with  liiSdequate  heating. 

All  the  sacrifices  forced  by  such  a  drastic 
order  will  be  made  and  made  cheerfully — if 
they  are  necessary.  But  nothing  has  been 
said  to  show  they  are  necessary.  Such  a 
sweeping  and  contradictory  order  still  calls 
ior  an  explanation 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  28,  1942 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1942: 

It  has  been  my  custom  during  the  past 
4  years  to  return  to  my  district  whenever  pos- 
sible and  to  report  in  person  to  as  many  peo- 
ple as  possible  the  work  I  have  been  doing  in 
Congress.  Unfortunately,  the  schedule  of 
legislation  during  the  past  4  years  has  been 
so  heavy  in  Washington  that  my  trips  to 
lov.a  have  been  all  too  few  and  far  between 
for  my  own  liking,  but  these  tr.ps  have  been 
invaluable  to  me  in  finding  out  the  prcvaU- 
Ing  and  best  views  on  our  huge  national  and 
international  problems  of  the  time. 

When  I  first  went  to  Washington,  in  Janu- 
ary 1939,  the  world  was  at  peace,  and  when 
I  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Committee  on 
Mllitan,'  Affairs  none  of  us  knew  what  a  tre- 
mendous Job  was  awaiting  that  committee. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  each  major 
committee  is  made  up  of  approximately  25 
Members  of  the  House,  and  no  Member  is 
permitted  to  serve  on  more  than  one  major 
committee.  My  only  assignment  is  the  work 
of  the  Ckjmmittee  on  Miiliary  Affairs,  and  the 
work  of  that  committee  has  been  so  heavy 
that  I  could  net  serve  on  any  other  and  do 
justice  to  its  work  My  entire  time  in  Wash- 
ington has  been  u.s»i<J  .:,    rying  to  be  of  serv- 


ice  to  my  constituents  and  tryln;:  to  do  the 
work  that  Jails  to  each  meml>er  of  the  C<.im- 
mlttee  on  Military  Affairs  Consequently.  In 
bringing  back  to  you  a  report  of  my  work  In 
Congress  I  must  naturally  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  work  of  the  Army  and  the  legis- 
lation before  my  C  mmittee  on  Military 
Affairs. 

At  the  outset  of  my  service  in  Congress  in 
January  19;!9  I  was  tremendously  Impressed 
with  the  fact  that  America  was  almcst  wholly 
unprepared  for  war.  Even  though  the  world 
was  then  at  peace,  America's  rating  as  a  mili- 
tary power  was  so  low  as  to  make  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Military  Affairs  Ccmmittec  realize 
our  helplessness.  Our  Regular  Army  had  less 
than  170.000  and  the  National  Guard  approxi- 
mately 240.000.  and  our  Reserve  Officer  Corps 
125,000  Oi'.r  equipment  whs  good,  but  there 
was  too  little  of  it.  Ammunition  supplies 
were  very  negligible,  and  our  total  rating 
among  the  naiions  was  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  seventeenth  place  In  point 
of  military  strength. 

With  a  full  realization  of  our  weakness 
It  was  with  great  concern  that  I  watched  the 
war  clouds  roll  ever  Europe  In  September 
1939,  and  from  that  time  to  this  I  have 
brought  back  to  my  district  on  every  possible 
occaslcn  a  warning  that  America  was  not 
prepared  to  face  the  dangers  cf  a  war-torn 
world.  Tlie  members  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District,  outside  of  Scott  County,  have 
had  many  occasions  to  remember  my  warn- 
ings that  our  Natlcn  was  so  unprepared. 
My  concern  regarding  cur  unpreparedness 
was  Increased  considerably  because  of  the 
responilbility  cf  the  Con^re-^s  and  rf  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  In  piovldlng 
for  an  adequate  program  of  equipment,  am- 
munition, and  training  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency that  may  ccme  cur  way.  Today  I  find 
that  the  people  cf  the  First  Congressional 
District  are  Interested  In  war  more  than  poli- 
tics, cr  mere  than  any  cfner  Isi-ue.  That 
situation  did  not  prevaU  3  yscrs  ago.  But  It 
was  my  cbscrvatlon  that  the  people  of  my 
district  were  far  more  In  favor  of  rdcquate 
preparedness  than  they  were  in  favor  of  a 
headlonc;  plunre  Into  war  unprepared.  These 
views  cf  my  district  coincicled  w!th  my  own 
views  and  accordingly  I  devoted  myself  to 
the  limit  of  my  ability  to  brlnplng  into  being 
an  adequate  preparedness  prcgram  and  at 
the  same  time  to  oppose  our  headlong:  plunge 
down  the  road  to  war 

When  we  were  called  Into  spec'al  session 
In  September  1939  we  were  asked  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  repeal  the  Neutraity  Act, 
and  to  lift  the  arms  embargo,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  address  we  were  tcld  by  President 
Roosevelt  that  no  other  leglsladnn  was  then 
needed  or  desired.  Ycu  can  find  that  state- 
ment of  President  Rocsevelt's  In  tYe  Con- 
CTJErsTONAL  Recoud  of  September  21.  1939. 
That  speech  la  not  the  on^y  Indication  of  a 
tardy  awakening  of  the  administration  to 
cur  preparedness  needs  On  June  10.  1940. 
President  Roosevelt  in  a  speech  at  Charlottes- 
ville. Va..  suggested  that  Congress  adjourn 
and  go  heme  as  the  only  reason  Congress  had 
to  remain  In  session  was  what  he  called  "the 
laudable  purpo.se  of  maklni?  speeches  "  One 
week  later  the  Lowlands  of  Eu:  ope  were  In- 
vaded, and  It  Immediately  became  apparent 
that  America  was  In  greater  danger  of  in- 
volvement In  war.  Congress  at  onre  turned 
Its  attention  to  an  all-out  effort  to  prepare 
and  from  that  day  to  this  we  have  been  hard 
at  work,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Vice 
President  Garner  went  to  Texas  for  M"?  u^ual 
summer  vacation  and  returned  to  Washing- 
ton In  September  1940  to  admonish  Congress 
to  adjourn  and  go  home,  as  the  only  purpose 
for  remaining  longer  In  session,  according 
to  his  statement,  would  be  for  the  spending 
of  money.  These  statements  reveal  a  startling 
lack  of  realization  for  the  need  of  adequate 
preparedness  In  a  war-torn  world  when  the 
entire  world  knew  that  it  would  take  a  mini- 
mum of  2  years  to  arm  America  froaa  kta 
unprepared  state. 
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Tlie  committer  on  which  I  n 
not   cbarged    with    deterir. 
policy    of    the    United    S'- 
charged  with  the  re?;ponsibihiy 
our  Nation  over  the  period  of  two 
war  starts,  or  your  boys  and  mm 
the  first  months  of  the  war  wuh>. 
ammunition    and    training.     N<: 
program  can  be  started  wliliou 
lion  from  Ccnsjress  and   no  fucfi 
can  be  enacted  by  Congress  unt; 
brought   bofure  Congress  by   tl:( 
on  Military  Affairs.    The  Ccmmn 
tary   Affairs,   in    turn,   cmnot 
legislation  until  they  have  held 
meetings   to   perfect   .«uch   lf*gisl^ 
presentation  to  Congress.    Yuu  ci 
fore  why  I  was  5<j  ccncernfd  ab<i 
mlttee   on    Militarj*    Affairs   not 
any  time  during  the  special  se: 
fall  of  1939     y  lu  cr.n  ?ee  also  tli 
program  started  In  June   1940 
completed  in  a  short  enough  tli 
be  fully  prepared  for  war  by 

Ycu  can  also  see   that  the   i 
quired  from  June  1940  to  arm  A 
bring  about  a  reasonable  decree 
ncjis  by  June  1942     I  can  there 
at  this  lime  that  we  were  not 
war  in  December  1941.  and  tha' 
sonably  prepared  for  war  at  thL«= 
now  tell  you  without  aid  or  co 
enemy  that  in  December  1941 
less  than  7  percent  of  the  requir 
tlon  supply  fcr  a:i   .\rmy  of    1 
I  can  tell  ycu  today  without  d. 
national    safety    that    we    are 
rap.dly  approaching  a  100  perceji 
arms  and  amraunlticn  for  an 
than   three  million  men  and  t 
paredness    has   come    mostly    in 
months,    or    since    Pearl    Harb<ir 
of  production  of  the  various  ar 
munitions    has    increased    at    a 
Ilevable  speed      We  have  multip 
tive  capacity  from  3  to  20  times 
production  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor 
accomplishment   has  been  made 
the  wholehearted  and  determined 
of  Industry,  capital,  labor,  agr 
the  public  Itself 

It    is    Am.'^rica's   answer    to  o 
lenge      We   hive  Just   come 
mcnlhs  of  extreme  risk  due  to  o 
In  preparedness  and  due  to  our 
Into  the  war.  but  now  I  am  m.  r 
bring  you  an  optimistic  report 
prepa-edress      Our  supplies  of  a 
munitions  and  our  training  pn 
vancing  so  rapidly  that  we  c;in  r 
war    situation    not    only    with 
minatlon  to  win  the  war.  but 
and   optimistic   hope   of   a   com 
for  America  and  our  allies.     It  w 
hard  war.     It  will  cost  us  unto! 
of  friends  and  relatives      It  will 
told  billions  of  dollars  and  taxes 
thine  ever  imposed  upon  Amen 
It   will   result    in   a   tremendous 
our  standard  of  living.     No  mat 
money  we  have  in  our  pocket 
ties  of  life  will   not  be  for  sale 
learn  to  do  without  them.     It 
pnve  us  to  a  lart;e  degree  of  o 
form  of  government.     We  have 
ne'^sed  a  centralization  of  powers 
utive   branch   of   the  Governme 
mating  that  of  dictatorship.  an( 
Will   be   even   more  pronounced 
proceeds    because    the    conduct 
demands  a  grea'.  degree  of  centr 
every  step  In   that  direction  is 
froia  the  American  form  of  g( 
set   up   under   our  Constitution 
alarmed   by  this  centralization 
the  sake  of  efficiency  In  the 
war.  because  I  feel  absolutely 
the  American  public  will   make 
of    any    dictato.'^hip    Immed.ate'. 
war  is  won  and  we  are  permit 
th?  way  of  peace      My  own  grea 
is  not  so  mucii  the  centrahzati 
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at  this  time  as  It  Is  the  effective  and  aggres- 
sive prosecution  of  Uie  war  effort.  I  deplore 
most  of  all  any  tendency  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration to  divert  their  attention  from 
tiie  war  effort  to  local  political  battles  in  the 
various  States.  I  deplore  any  tendency  to 
postpone  the  making  of  far-reaching  policies 
because  of  political  elections  such  as  the 
election  ccming  November  3.  Any  tend- 
ency to  delay  the  consideration  cf  drafting 
boys  18  and  19  years  of  age.  or  the  taking  of 
men  from  our  productive  effort  into  the 
armed  forces,  or  the  consideration  of  our 
new  tax  bill,  or  any  timidity  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  control  of  Inflation  at  this  time 
will  only  tend  to  crippl?  our  war  effort  to  that 
extent.  Our  enemies  will  not  fail  to  dis- 
count our  war  effort  to  the  extent  that  we 
put  off  these  vital  Issues. 

The  Army  officials  knew  today  as  much  as 
they  Will  know  in  November  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  place  our  younger  men  in  train- 
ing, and  if  they  are  needed  In  next  yecrs 
military  program  they  should  be  given  the 
maximum  amount  of  training  before  being 
railed  into  combat  s?rvice.  If  we  put  off 
the  consideration  of  this  vital  issue  until 
after  the  November  election  the  result  is 
the  sho.-tening  of  their  training  program  to 
that  extent,  and  I  know  you  do  not  want 
these  young  men  thrown  into  combat  with- 
out adequate  training. 

In  regard  to  taking  men  from  productive 
effort  into  the  military  forces — I  know  that 
every  farmer  will  agree  with  me  that  some 
provision  must  be  made,  and  made  soon,  to 
provide  for  the  operation  of  our  farm  lands 
In  1943.  Farming  plans  are  generally  made 
several  months  in  advance  and  the  time  is  at 
hand  now  to  determine  our  manpower  pro- 
gram for  1943  in.sofar  as  it  applies  to  the  farm 
program  If  we  put  cff  this  vital  question 
until  after  election  day  it  will  result  in  a 
serious  handicap  to  our  focd-production  pro- 
gram for  next  year.  In  my  opinion  it  Is 
exceedingly  important  that  we  make  provi- 
sions now  to  Insure  against  the  shortage  of 
food  at  the  end  of  the  1943  crop  year. 

I  am  indeed  glad  to  be  able  to  bring  ycu 
this  note  of  optimism  in  regard  to  our  pre- 
paredness and  the  determination  of  our 
Nation  to  meet  the  war  challenge  success- 
fully. I  am  glad  also  that  I  can  be  optimistic 
In  the  matter  of  cur  traditional  form  of 
American  government  immediately  after  the 
war  is  won.  but  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  at 
the  same  time  to  warn  America  against  need- 
less prccrastinatlcn  or  delay  in  facing  many 
great  issues  l)ecauHe  of  pending  political  elec- 
tions. Any  delay  In  facing  these  issues  can 
only  result  in  lessening  our  fighting  efficiency 
and  prolonging  this  long  and  bitter  war  un- 
necessarily We  have  only  one  foreign  policy 
today  and  only  one  domestic  policy  and  that 
policy  is  to  join  together  as  a  united  nation 
to  fight  and  to  win  this  war  as  vigorously 
and  as  speedily  as  possible. 
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EI-rrENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  al-vza:; 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  September  21),  1942 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix a  very  able  radio  address  dehvered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead] 
at  Birmingham.  Ala.,  September  24,  1942. 
on  the  To'An  Hall  program.    The  subject 


of  the  address  was  Shall  the  President's 
Farm  Price  Program  Be  Adopted? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMERICAS    TOWN    MEETINC    OF    THE    AIR 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Price  Control  Act 
there  has  been  an  apparent  concerted  cam- 
paign by  the  metropolitan  press  and  by 
radio  commentators  to  convince  consumeis 
that  farmers  and  their  leaders  are  greedy, 
selfish,  and  unpatriotic.  As  one  of  the  legis- 
lative sponsors  of  the  110  percent  of  parity 
permissible  ceiling  contained  in  the  Price 
Cont.ol  .\ct.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  Justify  that  price  ceiling. 

After  listening  to  all  the  testimony  pre- 
sented last  week  to  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  I  am  at  a  less  to  un- 
derstand why  Gcvpinmrnt  officials  are  great'y 
alarmed  about  an  inflationary  storm  creating 
great  wreckage  If  the  storm  is  not  stilled 
by  October  1.  In  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  he  said  that  a  drastic  increase  iu 
the  cost  of  food  has  been  caused  and  will  be 
caused  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  food  comm.odlties  are  exempt  under  ex- 
isting law.  I  fear  that  the  public  misunder- 
stood these  statements  by  the  President. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  agricultural  commodity 
exempt  from  the  price-control  law.  The 
large  number  of  commodities  the  President 
listed  as  oeing  uncontrolled  are  all  controlla- 
ble under  the  law.  The  only  reason  why 
they  are  not  now  controlled  by  a  price  ceil- 
ing is  that  the  price  of  each  of  them  has 
been  so  low  that  it  has  not  justified  any 
control  action  by  the  Price  Administrator. 
The  law  covers  everything  produced,  and 
nothing  agricultural  or  nonagricultural  in 
the  line  of  production  Is  exempt  from  the 
application  of  the  law. 

Beef  and  hog  prices  have  gone  far  above  the 
ceiling  prices.  They  have  not  been  put  under 
price-control  orders  because  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  officials  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  were  afraid  of  the  effect  such  con- 
trol would  have  on  production. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to 
give  a  fair  and  complete  test  to  the  price- 
control  law  enacted  by  Congress  and  approved 
ty  the  President  before  deciding  that  the  law 
Is  insufficient,  Ineffective,  and  conducive  to 
Inflation.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, at  my  reque.-t.  has  prepared  a  table 
showing  what  would  be  the  results  if  the 
price  of  all  farm  commodities  should  be 
permitted  to  go  to  the  highest  ceiling  under 
the  Price  Control  Act,  as  compared  with  the 
Aug'OEt  15  parity  price  or  the  actual  price  at 
that  time,  whichever  Is  higher.  If  all  prices 
should  go  to  the  highest  ceiling  point  under 
the  present  law,  the  total  estimated  1942 
marketings  would  aggregate  $13,933,000,000. 
If  the  same  commodities  v.-ere  sold  at  current 
parity  price,  or  the  actual  price,  whichever  is 
higher,  the  total  sales  would  be  $13,918,000,000. 
In  short,  assuming  that  all  prices  would  go 
to  the  highest  possible  point — and  many  of 
them  are  far  below  that  point— the  saving 
under  the  proposed  plan  would  amount  to 
only  $15,000,000.  or  about  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent. Oh,  Inflation!  Piom  whence  does  It 
come  under  the  prevailing  price-control  law? 

A  comparison  of  farm  prices  during  the  first 
World  War  with  farm  prices  at  this  time 
shows  that  prices  now  are  about  one-half  as 
high  as  they  were  at  that  time,  whereas 
wages  are  about  twice  as  high  now  as  they 
were  then.  The  following  Important  com- 
modities and  prices  Illustrate  this  difference: 
Wheat,  $2  56  per  bushel  then,  $148  now; 
corn.  $1  88  per  bushel  then,  $1  07  now;  pota- 
toes, $4.07  then,  $1  25  now;  hogs.  19  cents  per 
pound  then.  12  cents  now.  There  Is  not 
much  difference  In  the  price  of  beef  cattle. 
Rice.  $3  56  per  bushel  then.  $1  44  now;  eggs. 
70  cents  a  dozen  then.  34  cents  now.  And 
thus  It  goes  throughout  the  list.  Oh,  Infla- 
tion!   The  farms  are  not  your  breeding  placet 
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prpsent  ceiling  levels 
:  •  he  prices  I  have  Just 
'. '  cl  by  the  farmers. 
:i  leverage  only  about 
one-half  of  the  amount  the  consumer  pays 
for  his  food.  The  other  half  goes  to  the 
middle  man  handling  the  commodities  from 
the  local  market  to  the  consumers  kitchen. 
When  the  butcher  charges  a  price  which  ap- 
pears unreasonable.  I  suggest  that  you  find 
out  how  much  the  farmer  receives  per  pound 
for  the  same  meat.  At  this  time  the  farmers 
are  receiving  on  an  average  52  percent  of  the 
retail  prices.  The  present  percentage  Is  not 
above  the  average  for  a  long  number  of 
years 

The  most  accurate  test  oi  the  effect  of  farm 
prices  on  the  income  of  the  nonfarm  popu- 
lation Is  the  percentage  of  their  Income  used 
for  purchasing  agricultural  products.  In  1920 
the  cost  for  all  foods  was  37  percent  of  the 
nonfarm  Income.  The  1935-39  average 
shows  that  for  all  food  the  percentage  was 
27.  In  July  1942  the  latest  figures  available, 
the  nonfarm  consumers  paid  only  22  percent 
of  the  family  Income  for  all  foods  purchased. 
In  short,  the  cost  cf  foods  has  not  increased 
In  proportion  to  the  increase  in  Income  of 
the  nonfarm  population.  Where  is  the 
profiteering   by  the  farmer? 

The  President  stated  In  his  message  that 
the  recent  Increase  in  wages  and  salaries 
amounted  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a 
month.  Mr.  Henderson  stated  In  a  recent 
speech  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  that  the  Increase  In 
wages  and  salaries  averaged  $1,200,000,000  a 
month  last  year.  Thus  we  find  an  Increase 
over  already  good  wages  and  salaries  of 
$14,000,000,000  a  year,  an  amount  greater 
than  farmers  will  receive  from  the  sale  of 
the  entire  1942  crop. 

In  1941,  the  people  residing  on  farms,  con- 
stituting 22 1 2  percent  of  our  national  popu- 
lation, received  only  8.2  percent  of  the  na- 
tional Income. 

To  thore  who  believe  that  the  farmers  are 
profiteering,  let  me  make  the  following  short 
illustration:  A  farmer  in  my  State  has  a 
daughter  and  two  sons.  The  daughter  works 
in  a  cotton  mill  and  receives  $1,086  a  year; 
one  eon  works  In  a  manufacturing  Industry 
and  earns  $1,795  a  year;  the  other  son  Is  a 
carpenter  and  earns  $3,000  a  year;  the  father 
earns  $380  a  year.  Poor  dad — but  don't  for- 
get, he  is  a  farmer. 

Farm  prices  have  advanced  54  percent  over 
30  years  ago.  Earnings  of  factory  workers 
have  advanced  during  the  same  period  297 
percent.  Owen  B.  Young  recently  stated: 
"The  farmer  Is  getting  about  one-third  of 
what  unskilled  labor  In  Industry  is  paid  and 
about  one-flfth  of  what  skilled  labor  is  paid." 

In  a  brief  recently  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  National  Grange,  the  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and 
the  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Co- 
operatives, the  following  statement  appears: 
"Industrial  wages  are  35  percent  above  such 
wages  in  World  War  No.  1.  Farm  prices  are 
37  percent  below." 

In  view  of  the  alarm  about  Immediate  In- 
flation. It  may  be  of  Interest  to  note  that 
there  has  been  no  Increase  In  parity  prices 
announced  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  since  May  15. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  de- 
veloped an  alarming  labor  situation  on  the 
fprms.  It  is  well  known  how  high  was  the 
percentage  of  volunteers  for  war  services 
from  the  farms.  The  Selective  Service  has 
been  drawing  on  the  farms  constantly  since 
volunteering  was  discontinued.  The  very 
high  wages  being  paid  by  all  war-work  proj- 
ects scattered  throughout  the  United  States 
has  drawn  countless  workers  from  the  farms 
and  still  continues  to  attract  them  with  the 
very  high  wages  in  comparison  to  what  work- 
ers on  the  farms  are  able  to  get.  Many  farm 
plants  are  being  closed  down  because  the 
operators  can  greatly  profit  by  moving  to 
public  works. 


Parity  prices  do  not  Include  the  cost  of 
farm  labor  as  a  factor.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  all  production  plants  are  per- 
mitted to  include  the  cost  of  labor  in  the 
establishment  of  fair  and  reasonable  prices 
for  their  products.  If  a  farmer  does  all  of 
his  farm  work  with  hired  labor  he  gets  no 
consideration  for  that  outlay  of  cash  in  the 
ascertainment  of  the  parity  price  above  which 
he  may  not  sell  his  commodities  under  the 
new  price-control  program  .  It  is  p€rfeetly_ 
clear  that  day  by  day  an  alarming  situation" 
is  coming  to  the  surface  iu  the  matter  pt 
the  shortage  of  farm  labor  to  harvest  this 
year's  crop.  Next  year,  of  course,  the  situa- 
tion will  be  worse.  « 

If  I  am  permitted  to  make  a  prophecy  I 
would  warn  the  American  people  that  with 
the  present  pressure  on  farm  prices,  the 
competition  of  our  runaway  Government- 
paid  labor  prices,  the  growing  reduction  In 
the  number  of  farms,  and  the  scarcity  of 
labor  on  farms,  next  year  the  great  Issue  will 
be  the  rationing  of  food.  When  that  hap- 
pens, don't  blame  the  farmers.  They  will 
continue  without  interruption  of  their  work 
as  patriotic  citizens  to  do  their  very  best. 

It  is  Indeed  a  strange  development  in 
American  history  when  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  feels  constrained  to  de- 
fend the  farmers  against  mass  charges  by 
publicists  and  others  of  greed,  selfishness,  and 
lack  of  patriotism  during  this  period  of 
national  peril. 

The  farmers  now  so  unjustly  criticized  in 
the  main  are  descendants  of  pioneers  who  in 
post-revolutionary  days  made  trails  into  and 
hazarded  the  perils  of  the  unknown  and 
danger-lurking  wilderness,  and  without  roads, 
schools,  chiuxihes.  or  commtmication  facilities 
cleared  fields,  built  communities,  and  drove 
the  taproot  of  civilization  and  religion  deep 
into  the  soil  all  the  way  across  our  now  great 
country.  Millions  of  their  descendants  have 
clung  to  the  soil.  They  are  out  of  the  same 
stock. 

I  repel  and  denounce  all  imputation  and 
charges  which  reflect  In  the  slightest  upon 
the  purity  of  motives,  the  unseifi-sh  efforts, 
and  the  patriotic  loyalty  of  the  millions  of 
agricultural  producers  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  toiled  and  stored  away  the  largest 
supplies  of  basic  agricultural  commodities 
known  In  the  entire  history  of  the  world. 

They  have  done  their  full  part  and  more 
in  our  production  program  for  war  needs; 
they  have  not  quit  work  at  any  time.  They 
have  not  at  any  time  asked  for  too  much. 
They  have  not  received  enough. 

Many  of  their  sons  are  In  the  Army,  and 
many  more  are  going.  Many  farmers,  the 
heads  of  families,  will  soon  join  the  colors. 

Farm  labor  has  been  enticed  to  Industrial 
plants  by  highly  increased  wages.  My  deep- 
est interest  now  in  legislation  Is  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  farmers  to  produce  adequate 
food  and  fiber  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  sol- 
diers and  civilian  population  and  our  fighting 
allies,  a  duty  they  have  heretofore  performed 
in  war  and  peace. 


The  Winning  of  tii*-  War  anci  t:if-   'Ainr.ing 
oi  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  KEMAI.K6 

OF 

HO:-;.  LAi;-hMt  F.  ARNOLD 

OF  nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI"  r   ENTATmS 

Monday.  September  28.  1942 

Mr     ARNOID     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  exuiiu  aii  remarks  in  the  Rec-  1 


ORD.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
recently  delivered  by  me: 

Our  Nation  is  engaged  In  an  all-out  war 
for  our  very  survival.  On  the  outcome  will 
depend  whether  we  are  a  free  people  or 
whether  we  are  slaves.  It  Is  not  a  war  of 
our  choosing.  In  fact,  history^ will  record 
that  we  thought  we  were  doing  everything 
necessary  to  avoid  Involvemi^nt  In  another 
world  conflict.  History  must  attest  to  the 
sad  truth,  however,  that  those  precautionary 
steps  on  our  part  did  not  save  us  Involvement 
In  thts  greatest  wrar  the  world  has  ever  known. 

This  coming  November  election  is  the  most 
Important  one  in  all  history.  On  the  re- 
sults may  well  depend  whether  your  chil- 
dren's children  will  be  marching  off  to  an- 
other war  25  or  30  years  hence.  Why  do  I 
make  this  bold  statement?  Well,  because  In 
1918,  approximately  1  week  before  the  first 
World  War  ended,  the  people  of  this  Nation 
elected  a  Congress  a  majority  of  whose  Mem- 
bers were  of  the  opposite  belief  and  faith  of 
the  then  adminisUation  in  power.  That  ma- 
jority believed  we  could  withdraw  from  the 
peace  table,  isolate  ourselves,  and  be  Immune 
from  future  conflagrations  that  might  break 
out  In  the  world.  If  the  United  States  had 
ratified  the  peace  and  Joined  in  the  enforce- 
ment thereof,  no  signatory  nation  would  have 
dared  violate  the  sacred  obligations  it  had 
assumed.  Any  inequities  contained  In  the 
treaty  could  and  would  have  been  corrected. 
We  should  have  had  peace  for  many  yeans. 
Instead,  we,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth,  after  spilling  the  precious 
blood  of  our  heroes  and  spending  a  then  un- 
precedented amount  of  money,  chose  to  with- 
draw ourselves  without  seeing  to  It  that  an- 
other world  conflict  would  not  so  soon  again 
engulf  us.  That  was  step  No.  1  toward  bring- 
ing on  this  war.  I  say  to  you  now  that  if  In 
1942  the  same  result  obtains  it  can  well  be 
the  first  step  toward  World  War  No.  3.  Any 
of  you  who  wUl  stop  to  think  will  realize  that 
If  the  AUled  forces  win  this  war  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  cannot,  and  will  not.  establish  a 
peace  they  can  enforce.  Who.  then,  doubts 
what  I  have  said  about  World  War  No.  3? 
The  strongest,  greatest,  and  richest  nation 
on  earth  cannot  remain  aloof  after  this  war 
without  later  on,  again,  becoming  Involved. 

In  1920,  the  electorate  returned  to  power 
tho.se  who  had  denied  the  peace — and  the 
peace  was  the  only  fruit  of  victory  we  had 
sought— and.  In  addition,  there  was  elected 
to  the  Presidency  one  who  believed  we  were 
protected  by  enough  miles  of  ocean  to  be 
forever  safe  and  secure.  Accordingly.  In  1922, 
we  entered  Into  a  disarmament  conference! 
the  result  of  which  was  that  we  had  so  much 
faith  in  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  that 
we  agreed  to  scrap  a  large  part  of  ^r  power- 
ful Navy,  and  we  did  scuttle  most  of  our 
proud  first  line  of  defense,  by  sending  it  to 
the  bottom  cf  the  ocean.  The  other  nations 
signatory  to  the  agreement  to  disarm,  how- 
ever, did  not  have  so  much  assurance,  and 
did  not  destroy  In  as  large  measure  as  dirt 
we.  That  constituted  step  No.  2  toward  our 
becoming  Involved  In  this  raging  conflict. 

In  the  late  twenties  there  was  a  period 
when  we  began  entering  Into  pacts,  whereby, 
if  all  signatory  nations  had  viewed  and  re- 
spected them  as  did  we.  aperession  would 
have  been  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  peace 
would  have  reigned  on  earth  for  decades  to 
come.  Events  have  shown  that  other  nations 
became  parties  thereto  in  order  to  gain  ad- 
vantages, and  to  break  them. 

Then  came  the  greatest  of  all  depressions 
or  panics  within  the  history  of  this  country. 
At  th?  first  opportunity,  the  voters  turned 
on  the  party  In  power.  After  that,  we.  as  a 
people,  were  wholly  cngroj-scd  In  observing 
the  first  law  of  nature — self  preservation — 
and  In  the  prevention  of  destruction  from 
within.  We  did  veil  to  avert  the  Impending 
Internal  revolution  that  so  seriously  threat- 
ened us.  We  Anally  did  succeed  in  righting 
our  economic  structure,  but  only  after  several 
years  of  effort. 
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entered  into,  and  believing  in  them 
ft  Npi  .\ct  in   1935  which  so 

our  U  .  that  he  dare  not  m^ 

pare  l  -'jinst  events  that  wer 

ing  ii.  .(1      That  was  step  No 

becoming   involved,   and   was    the 
toward  Inevitable  war. 

Our   pledge    not   to   sell   material  , 
coupled  with  the  same  policy  on  t 
another  great  nation,  now  our  ally 
•?'  :n  fact  caused,  those  coum 

ag>.  and  conquest  in  mind,  t 

liberty    in  fact  Invited,  to  seize  an 
small  nations  on  earth.     Those 
bors  hart  no  facilities,  and  could  no 
build  up  their  defenses  to  ccpe  sui 
with  such  thoroughly  planned  a 

France  and  Ru.ssla  alone  maintai 
quate    defenses,    built    up    their 
and    implements   of   war.   as    well 
armies    and    navies       France    deca 
within  and  fell.    Whether  Russia  w 
Ing    for    aggression    or    defease    I 
knowledge.     If  for  defense,  she  was 
nation  on  earth  that  acted  in   tim« 
fectively  enough  to  have  any  chanc 
^  the  forces  she  saw  were  abroad  in  t 
The  revolution  in  Spain  m  1938  wa 
Germany.    Italy,    and    Russia    as    a 
ground  for  trying  out  their  prowess 
If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  ref 
as  your  Representative,  entered  the 
Jn  1937    During  the  first  2  years  I  '. 
is  usual,  on  minor  commutes  of  t 
^  At  the  beginning  of  my  second  t 
placed  on  the  important  Committee 
elgn  Affairs.    It  is  no  secret  that 
thjit  committee  are  better  posted 
happenings    and    trends    than 
Congress  who  serve  on  other  commit 
measures  dealing  with  our  foreign  p 
referred  to  cur  committee.    We  hold 
at  which  appear  officials  of  the 
of   State    and   our   envoys    to   fcrei 
Secretary  Hull  was.  while  serving  a 
greseman,  for  many  years  a  menibe 
House   Foreign   Affairs  Committee. 
appeared  before  us  many  times.     / 
contacts  and   studies  served   to  giv« 
Insight    Into    what    was    happening 
world,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  to  you 
that.  Since  going  to  Congress  in  193' 
voted  fi>r  all  measures  designed  to  I 
the  defenses   of   this  Nation.     &jm« 
fellow  Members,  who  are  now  bera 
administration  for  not  being  furth 
with    our    preparedness    program,    i 
8l*nding  the  fact  that  oiur  progress  1 
the  most  miraculous  in  the  history 
world,  are  the  very  ones  who  did  all 
power  to  prevent  the  Inauguration 
program. 
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Will  any  cf  us  ever  forget  that  fateful  day. 
December  7,  when  we  were  treacherotosly 
stabbed  lu  the  back  by  a  Nation  we  had 
always  aldfd  and  with  whom  we  had  been  on 
friendly  terms?  The  only  act  of  which  we 
had  been  guilty  was  to  disconth.ue  selling 
her  sciap  iron  and  oil  products.  If  we  had 
curtailed  these  sales  6  months  earlier.  I  pre- 
mme  Japan  would  have  struck  that  much 
Econer.  for  she  was  bent  on  aggression  and 
did  net  Intend  to  get  weaker  by  having  her 
necessary  imports  cut  off.  That  would  have 
forced  her  to  have  used  up  her  reserve  stocks 
in  butchering  the  defenseless  Chinese  before 
the  allotted  time  to  attack  us.  That  Japan 
definitely  had  plans  fcr  a  war  against  vu 
in  conjunction  with  the  Axis  is  certain. 
Much  evidence  is  at  hana.  Japanese  spies 
were  ccliaborutmg  and  operating  in  connec- 
tion with  Gtrman  Gestapo  agents  in  New 
York  as  early  as  June  1941. 

Of  course,  the  dastardly  attack  at  Pearl 
Harbor  drew  from  the  United  States  Congress 
an  immediate  declaration  of  war  against 
Japan.  Then  came  i  declaration  of  war  upon 
us  by  Germany  and  by  Italy.  We  accepted 
the  inevitable  chall'snge  and  the  Axis  time- 
tiDle  and  are  at  war — not  one  of  our  choos- 
ing, but  one  that  was  deliberately  and 
treaclurously  thrust  upon  us.  And  we  shall 
win.  But.  oh.  the  b.oodshed.  the  sorrow,  the 
terrific  costs  and  sacrifices  Involved.  And 
here  we  are  at  anotlier  election,  and  I  don't 
believe  I  would  have  been  a  candidate  if  the 
war  were  not  on.  You  knew  I  quit  the  State 
legislature  once  voluntarily,  but  I  want  to  tee 
this  thing  through.  The  Congress  has  done 
exceedingly  well  in  p<?rforming  its  duties  since 
Dfceniber  7  last.  Some  of  us  did  well  before 
that  cla-e  Thank  Gcd  wc  made  the  start  we 
did  several  years  ago.  I  want  to  see  to  It 
that  every  soldier  is  thoroughly  equipped  and 
trained  to  the  point  where  he  can  give  the 
best  possible  account  of  himself  with  a  mini- 
mum of  risk.  I  grie^■e  with  every  father  and 
every  mother  who  see  their  sons  go  forth.  I 
want  nothing  left  undone  to  protect  that 
boy.  As  he  travels  the  seven  seas,  his  life 
must  be  safeguardec.  by  the  best  our  Navy 
affords.  The  highest  naval  and  military 
authorities  must  dictate  when  and  where  we 
shall  strike.  Each  a  .tack  must  be  a  studied 
maneuver  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  brave 
lad.s.  We  must  have  assembled  the  forces 
and  equipment  requisite  to  maintain  the 
gams  that  are  made.  We  must  ha\e  no 
Dunkerques. 

Thus,  bye  and  bye  will  come  the  glorious 
victory,  and  our  boys  will  be  journeying 
home — and  may  they  return  In  large  pro- 
portion. That  Is  why  I  am  again  a  candi- 
date for  Congress.  [  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  14  years  ol  legislative  experience. 
Now  is  no  time  to  elect  to  office  new  and 
untried  aspirants.  Kow  is  a  time  that  tries 
mens  souls. 

Then  will  come  the  peace  conference.  As 
a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  shall,  if  you  see  fit  to  return  me  to 
Conjres.s,  have  an  important  part  In  the 
framing  of  that  peace.  It  must  be  one  In 
which  we  participate  to  the  fullest.  The 
principles  as  enunc;ated  by  the  Atlantic 
Charter  must  be  invoked,  and  a  peace  for- 
mulated wherein  all  nations,  and  the  peo- 
ples thereof,  will  ha\e  their  opcprtunity  to 
exist,  and  prosper.  We  must  have  an  en- 
forcement of  that  p<;ace,  by  an  ample  or- 
ganization, so  that  a  fe*^  self-ordalned  dic- 
tators cannot  again  throw  this  world  into  a 
'•hell  upon  earth."  Gcd  gave  us  a  place  to 
live  where  we  could  have  peace  and  happi- 
ness. All  our  troubles  are  man-made.  The 
fault  Is  curs,  not  His.  And  may  I  say  in 
conclusion  that,  after  we  win  the  war  and 
write  the  peace,  the  peoples  of  the  world 
must  b<'  made  to  see  the  light,  to  count  their 
blessings,  and  be  made  ready  to  live  as  God 
Intended  they  should.  Then  will  come  peace 
on  eart.^,  good  will  toward  men. 


I  appeal  to  every  resident  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  regard- 
less of  political  affiliation,  to  Inquire  about 
and  study  my  recorJ  in  office,  to  consider  my 
burning  desire  to  aid  and  protect  your  loved 
ones,  and  to  help  bring  about  an  early  ter- 
mination of  this  war.  And.  finally,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  peace  that  will  be  enforceable 
and  lasting. 


Letter  From  >!'   J   W   Muli.  Jr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


H'VN    L')^;^  LIDLOW 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28.  1942 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  believing 
that  unfair  inferences  have  been  drawn 
from  publicity  relating  to  a  con.^titucnt  of 
mine.  Mr.  J.  W.  Mull,  Jr..  of  Indianapoli.^, 
in  whose  honor  and  straightforwardness 
I  have  implicit  confidence,  I  have  secured 
permission  to  insert  in  the  Congressign.'^l 
Record  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Mull 
which  explains  the  amount  of  commis- 
sions he  received  in  his  business  activitips 
relating  to  the  war  effort. 

In  July  Mr.  Mull  started  his  twentieth 
year  in  business  under  his  own  individual 
name,  J.  W.  Mull.  Jr.,  representing  a 
number  of  manufacturers  of  high-quality 
production  tools.  He  maintains  an  or- 
ganization of  production-tool  engineeis 
which  services  the  various  manufactur- 
ing plants  in  the  territory  which  he 
covers.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Tool  Engi- 
neers. He  also  maintains  an  office  force 
second  to  none  in  the  production-tool 
business.  In  other  words.  Mr.  Mull  is  a 
bona  fide  manufacturers'  representative, 
and  not  merely  a  so-called  sales  agent, 
and  his  method  of  doing  business  is  no 
different  today  from  that  of  20  years  ago. 

Under  his  plan  of  doing  business  the 
commissions  Mr.  Mull  receives  cover 
gross  income  from  which  many  deduc- 
tions have  to  be  made,  so  that  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  large  total  dwindles  into  a 
relatively  small  compensation  for  his  per- 
sonal services.  This  is  all  explained  in 
Mr.  Mull's  letter  to  me.  which  in  fairne.'^s 
to  him  I  have  asked  permission  to  insert 
in  the  Record.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Indianapolis,  Ind  ,  August  8.  1942. 
Hon.  Louis  LrnLow, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Ludlow:  I  appreciate  your 
courteous  letter  of  July  27.  I  have  very  lit- 
tle direct  relationship  with  Government  con- 
tracts. Periodically,  we  contact  Wright 
Field,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  at  Jeffersonville.  Ind. 
Other  than  these  our  contacts  are  with  the 
metal-trade  manufacturers,  most  of  whom,  as 
you  know,  now  have  defense  contracts.  Some 
are  building  tank  parts,  others  shells,  some 
gun  mounts,  others  complete  guns.  Still 
others  are  in  the  aircraft  industry.  If  these 
plants  happen  to  be  located  In  the  territory 
which  we  cover,  they  being  metal-trade 
plants  and  we  being  production  tool  engi- 
neers, we  contact  them.  However,  this  pro- 
cedure is  no  different  than  that  which  I  tave 
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followed  for  many  years,  particularly  In  my 
own  businei;s.  which  I  started  in  1923. 

It  Is  appreciated  that  certain  legislation 
to  keep  in  place  the  "chlselers "  is  always 
necessary,  but  In  my  particular  business  we 
have  always  rendered  a  most  valuable  service 
In  the  production  tool  engineering  field. 

I  have  spent  practically  my  entire  life 
With  the  production-tool  business,  having 
started  at  the  age  cf  17.  My  fiifct  position 
was  With  a  machine-shop  supply  company 
Which  covered  13  years.  From  there  I  went 
with  one  of  the  leading  twist  drill  and  cutter 
manufacturers  and  stayed  with  them  several 
years  until  I  Joined  the  organization  of  the 
Vonnegut  Machinery  Co.  as  manager  of  the 
production-tool  division.  After  3  years  with 
them  I  decided  to  hang  out  my  own  shingle, 
with  the  result  that  I  started  In  business 
in  July  of  1923,  first  operating  as  a  lone  hand 
In  field  engineering  and  tool  service  for  sev- 
eral production-tool  manufacturers  and  later, 
as  my  business  expanded.  I  not  only  oper- 
ated in  Indiana  but  now  operate  in  southern 
Michigan.  Ohio,  northern  Kentucky,  north- 
ern West  Virginia,  and  western  Pennsylvania, 
maintaining  offices  in  Pittsburgh,  Toledo. 
Cleveland,  and  Indianapolis,  as  previously 
advised. 

In  my  organization  I  have  possibly  seme 
of  the  best  production  tool  engineers  in  the 
country  and  the  service  we  rerder  to  our 
clients  is  on  a  gratuity  basis.  The  only  In- 
come which  we  get  Is  the  commissions  we 
receive  from  the  production  tool  manufac- 
turers whom  we  represent.  We  pay  our  own 
expenses — our  principals  contribute  nothing 
for  the  service  we  give  our  customers,  nor 
do  our  customers  pay  us  anything  for  this 
service.  With  such  service,  the  consumer  of 
production  tools  operates  more  efficiently  by 
having  trained  organizations,  such  as  ours, 
assist  ihem  in  the  proper  selection  in  design 
and  type  of  tools  for  their  picduction  re- 
quirements. Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
we  represent  a  number  of  mantifacturers  on 
a  low  commission  basis,  the  service  such  as 
we  give  could  not  be  rendered  by  our  prin- 
cipals. It  would  be  impossible  to  maintain 
the  necessary  manpower  and  in  addition  the 
cost  would  be  prohibitive.  When  a  particu- 
lar c  ncern  In  our  territory  is  in  need  cf 
our  service,  at  least  one  of  our  men  is  Im- 
mediately available  and  the  distance  for 
him  to  travel  Is  possibly  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  that  which  would  be  necessary  for 
an  engineer  frcm  the  factory. 

The  conditions  under  which  we  opjerate 
tcdiy  are  no  different  than  they  have  been 
since  the  production  tool  Industry  began. 
Thore  have  always  been  certain  types  of  in- 
dividuals who  specialized  in  certain  typos 
of  tccls.  We  have  broadened  our  scope  In 
that  we  specialize  in  all  types  of  high-speed 
production  tools  ard  the  prices  of  these 
tools  have  always  been  set  by  each  Indi- 
vidual factory. 

We  have  always  operated  in  a  dignified  ard 
business-ltke  manner,  and  naturally  my  en- 
tire organization  was  cflended  by  the  unfair 
publicity  recently  given  us.  as  referred  to  In 
my  previous  letter.  Operating  undsr  an  In- 
dividual name  instead  of  that  of  a  com- 
pany, unless  the  true  facts  are  gi%'en  out  to 
the  public,  the  wrong  opinions  might  be 
formed. 

Since  the  commissions  I  have  always  re- 
ceived covers  my  gross  Income,  from  which 
office  employees'  and  engineers'  salaries,  to- 
gether with  traveling  expenses  and  general 
business  operations  costs  must  be  paid,- the 
net  is  really  ncthlng  to  become  excited  about. 

Any  legislation  that  would  eliminate  from 
the  picture  bona  fide  m.anufacturer's  repre- 
sentatives such  as  our  organization,  wou'd 
very  definitely  add  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  I  do  not  believe  the  proposer  cf  the 
bill  now  In  the  Senate  had  in  mind  at- 
tacking legitimate  concerns  such  as  ours  but 


Instead  the  desire  Is  to  eliminate  the  Illegiti- 
mate and  parasitic  type   of   individual   and 
organization   from  production   activities. 
Yours  very  truly, 

J   -v   Mull,  Jr. 
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np  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGt  W.  G'LiJE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1942 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm- 
ers of  America  are  contributing  their 
share  and  more  to  victory  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  but  as  a  matter  of  simple 
justice  they  have  a  right  to  expect  the 
President  to  carry  out  his  promise  of 
September  7,  that  "parity  prices  must 
include  all  costs  of  production,  including 
the  cost  of  labor." 

Giving  the  farmer  cost  of  production  is 
no  more  a  step  toward  inflation  than  pro- 
ducing manufactured  goods  at  cost  of 
production  and  profit. 

If  farmers  are  forced  to  produce  at  a 
loss,  and  if  something  is  not  done  to  re- 
lieve the  acute  shortage  of  farm  labor 
and  machinery,  I  seriously  doubt  that 
next  year's  farm  production  goals  can  be 
mot. 

American  farms  cannot  produce  the 
food  we  need  for  victory  without  labor 
and  equipment  any  more  than  industry 
can  turn  out  guns,  tanks,  and  ships  with- 
out men  and  machines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  farm  prices  are  reduced 
below  cost  of  production,  and  If  this  ad- 
ministration continues  to  neglect  the 
problem  of  m.aintaining  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  farm  labor,  America  will  face  the 
sorry  prospect  of  idle  farms  and  unhar- 
vested  crops  in  1943. 


Jrt>s   hv   t'le    ^rc[:l)i 
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OF   NEW   TOP.K 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  "niE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  28  Ucgidative  day  of 
Monday,  September  21).  1942 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered in  London  on  S  ptember  26  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

There  being  no  cbjecticn.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  church  has  both  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  declare  the  principles  which  should 
govern  the  ordering  cf  society.  It  has  this 
right  because  In  the  revelation  entrusted  to 


It.  It  has  the  knowledge  concerning  man  and 
his  destiny  which  depends  on  that  revelation 
and  which  illumiuaies  all  questions  of  hu- 
man conduct. 

Of  course,  it  Is  universally  recognized  that 
the  church  should  lay  down  principles  for 
the  conduct  of  individuals. 

What  lately  is  being  disputed  is  the  right 
cf  the  church  also  to  lay  down  principles  fcr 
the  action  of  corporate  groups,  such  as  trade 
unions,  employers"  federations,  or  national 
states,  or  to  undertake  in  any  way  the  direct 
ordering  cf  men's  corporate  life 

This  distinction  between  individuals  and 
the  varictis  groupings  In  which  the  lives  of 
Individuals  are  conducted  Is  quite  untenable. 
The  whole  life  of  man  If  conducted  in  eo- 
cieties.  Tliose  societies  wUl.  In  structure  and 
in  function,  express  the  character  of  those 
who  compose  the  society  and  the  alms  which 
they  have  set  before  themselves.  And  these, 
having  been  expressed  in  the  structure  cf 
society,  will  be  reproduced  thicu^h  a  process 
of  constant  unconscious  suggestion  In  every 
new  generation. 

The  understanding  which  the  church  has 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  destiny  of  man 
gives  it  the  qualification  for  declaring  what 
kind  of  structure  in  society  Is  whclescme  for 
man  and  what  is  unwholesome. 

Prejudice  against  this  arises  from  the  risk 
that  Christian  people  may  attempt  to  im- 
pose upon  a  society  consisting  of  people  who 
are  very  mixed  In  religious  allegiance  a  tjpe 
of  order  that  will  only  work  effectively  If  all 
the  citizens  are  genuine  Christians.  But 
that  Is  a  snare  which  Christians  engaged  in 
this  enterprise  ought  easily  to  avoid,  fcr  it 
Is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  whole  Christian 
conception  of  men  that  unless  he  Is  guided 
by  trusting  in  the  grace  cf  Gcd,  he  Is  in- 
capable of  conducting  his  life  in  accordance 
with  the  pattern  of  divine  intention. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  ways  of  or- 
dering society  which  express  and  reproduce  a 
definitely  unwholesome  outlook  on  life  and 
others  v.-hich  suggest  a  right  ordering  of 
human  motives — and  between  the  two  the 
church  Is  qualified  to  judge. 

ciruBCH  Dirrr  on  principlis 

But  the  church  has  not  only  the  right  but 
It  has  the  duty  to  declare  the  principles  cf 
the  true  social  life. 

This  Is  not  a  duty  first  and  foremost  to 
society  and  does  not  arise  from  the  fact  that 
men  have  the  right  to  claim  guidance  from 
It:  It  is  first  and  foremost  a  duty  to  God  and 
arises  from  the  obligation  to  bear  witness  to 
the  fuilress  of  the  gospel  and  the  blessings 
for  human  life  which  that  contains. 

It  would  not  be  possible,  as  an  Introduc- 
tion to  a  discourse  like  this,  to  set  forth  the 
social  pr:nciples  that  Christianity  undoubt- 
edly Involves.  That  task  has  been  performed 
many  times  and  In  this  audiei.ce  the  general 
upshot  may  be  assumed.  When  we  look  upon 
the  society  with  which  we  have  been  fa- 
miliar, two  points  in  Its  ordering  at  least 
challenge  the  Judgment  of  the  church  which 
must  Inevitably  be  uttered  in  condemnation. 

The  first  Is  the  broken  fellowship  in  our 
society — which  Disraeli  called  the  two  na- 
tions. For  the  moment,  no  doubt,  under  the 
stress  of  war,  our  whole  people  are  united, 
but  we  know  quite  well  that  It  was  not  so 
In  the  days  of  peace  and  that,  whtn  the  spe- 
cial urgency  of  war  is  past,  the  seeds  of  old 
divisions  will  spring  up  and  bear  their  fruit 
again  unless  steps  are  taken  to  recreate  fel- 
lowship. 

Our  Lord  told  us  plainly  that  If  we  would 
seek  first  His  Kingdom  of  Justice,  material 
goods  would  be  added  to  us  accciding  to  our 
need — that  Is  manifestly  true.  If  every  man 
were  eager  that  all  his  fellow-citizens  should 
have  enotigh  before  he  himself  had  any  su- 
perfluity, i;here  can  be  no  doubt  tlrnt  all  would 
have  enough. 
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Bu:  wf  do  rot  put  first  Gods  Ilingclom  of 
Justice  and  we  each  seek  cur  o»-n  advantage, 
rh«^king  the  competition  which  r  ("suits  only 
at  the  poln:  where  It  threatens  qur  mutual 
destruction. 
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ISSVI     or     MATZRIAL     COOCji 

But  by  "the  flesh"  he  mean.*  t 
upon  life  whic'.j  primarily  ts  conci 
material  gcoc'v:   ct   these,  so  far 
purely    mafrial.   It   is  true  to   sa 
mon-  one  has.  the   less   there  is 
so   that   each   man's  success   rr 
responding  failure  In  his  neighb  rs 
of  the  fruito  of  the  splrtt.  it  Is  tru  ■ 
more  cne  man  has.  the  more  the  o 
on  that  account  alone;  that  is  true 
fd'^e    appreciation  of   beauty 
J^y    and  peace. 

The?e  things  are   not   limited   i 
so   that    If    cne   has   mere,   there 
ethers,  but  they  are  Infcctlouf.  anc 
they  are  found  In  one  human  bein 
found  also  to  «:me  extent  in  all 
1^  '  rt»      So  that  to  CRre  first 

t  always  the  way  of  fellow 

The  broken  fellowship  cf  our 
upon    the  materialism   of  our  hab 
lock      This  leads  to  that  gross  d 
wealth  and  poverty  which  must  a 
be  remedied.    It  leads  also  to  a  lacli 
which,  in  an  age  cf  mechanized  in 
vdlves  a  lack  cf  opportunity  for  a 
life     To  provide  for  all  adequate  le 
the  means  to  utilize  and  ei'.joy  it 
of  our  primary  aims 

The  other  point  to  which  I  wi.-h 
Is  another  expression  of  this  pr, 
prcdi  mlnant  motive,  guiding  not 
prise  but  the  whole  ordering  of  in 
been  what  Is  conuncniy  called  the 
tivp.     New  it  Is  trve  that  we  are 
told  there  Is  no  harm  in  a  man's 
better    his    position    and    to    i?ai 
children  a  fuller  life  than  ha-s 
fcr  himself,  provided  that  this  is 
and  not  prinuiry  in  his  mind. 

The  profit  motive  is  not  simply  < 
have  Us  own  ri<;ht  place  But  that 
first  place,  and  the  harm  in  the  prec 
of  the  profit  motr.e  is  not  merely 
an  expres;sicn  cf  selfishness,  whetfce 
It  takes  IS  concerned  with  dividend; 
but  that  to  put  this  first  may 
ordering  cf  eccnomic  life  which 
damaging  to  the  general  Interest. 

stcoND  Pi_*ci:  ro«  profits 

An  obvious  illustration  is  a 
whole  question  of  the  location  of 
If   this   is   to   be  ordered   with    r 
the   general    welfare   and   proper 
agriculture  and  other  Industries 
rern    for    profit    from    the    Indus! 
whether  dividends  or  wages,  must 
ond  place. 

But  how  are  we  to  make  secure  th;  i 
second  place  If  the  people  who  ha 
the  decision  are  in  fact  txr^und  trc* 
by  concern  for  the  efficiency 
prise  they  conduct  and  are  n 
made    formally    responsible,    for 
trlbution  to  the  general  good? 

However   high-minded   the  di 
privately  owned  concern,  they  are 
upon,  and  probably  have  net  th 
tions.  to  decide  what   is  most  ir. 
Interest,  and  i:  la  atwurd  to  expe^- 
will    order    that    part    of    the    n.. 
which   has   been  entrusted   to  tl; 
view  to  st-imething  for  which  the . 
selected  and  are  probably  unqual.n 
mate  with  full  knowledee. 

We  have  to  flr-.d    t   v.  ,v    j/   ~e.,-. 

the    general    ir.:e---:  .■ r.    w 

united  t.ike3  precedence  over  every 
lntere;>t  by  which  we  may  be  d:v;d*> 
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Fjr  the  promotion  of  that  general  Interest 
there  are  two  special  problems  which  we  need 
to  consider  with  an  altogether  new  thor- 
oughness.   These  are  land  and  money. 

There  are  four  requisites  for  life  which  are 
provided  by  nature,  even  apart  from  man's 
labor:  air.  light,  land,  and  water.  I  suppose 
If  It  were  possible  to  establish  a  property 
claim  upon  air  sonebody  would  have  done 
it  by  now  and  would  have  made  people  pay 
If  they  wanted  to  breathe  what  he  would 
then  call  his  air.  So.  too.  of  light.  But  it 
has  not  been  found  possible  to  do  this. 

LAND   AND   WATIR   CLAIMED 

Unhappily.  It  ha.s  been  found  possible  in 
the  ras?  both  cf  land  and  water,  and  we  have 
tended  to  respect  claims  made  by  owners  of 
land,  and  water  flowing  through  or  beneath 
It.  In  a  way  which  subordinates  the  general 
Interest  to  the  priviitc  Interest  of  those  own- 
ers. I  am  not  persuaded  that  the  right  way 
to  deal  With  this  quest  ion  is  by  nationaliza- 
tion of  land,  but  I  £;m  sure  we  need  to  assert 
the  prior  Interest  o:'  the  community  respect- 
ing land  and  water  with  a  vigor  of  vvhich 
recent  political  history  shows  no  trace. 

Here,  supremely,  the  principle  of  the  old 
Chri-stian  tradition  holds  good  that  the  right 
of  property  is  the  right  of  administration  or 
stewardship — never  the  right  of  exclusive  use. 

The  present  treatment  of  land  and  the 
buikiings  placed  on  It  strikes  me  as  perfectly 
topsy-turvy  If  a  landlord  neglects  his  prop- 
erty and  it  falls  Into  a  bad  condition,  which 
is  an  injury  to  society,  the  rates  upon  that 
property  are  reduced,  while  if  he  Improves 
the  property,  and  so  does  a  service  to  society, 
his  rates  are  Increased  But  if  the  rates  were 
levied  en  the  Ipnd  Itself,  not  on  the  buildings 
placed  on  It,  there  would  always  be  an  Induce- 
ment to  make  the  property  as  good  as  pos- 
sible in  order  that  the  best  return  might  be 
received  from  It. 

I  think  we  should  welcome  the  projxeals  of 
the  Uthwatt  Report.  Tliey  aim  at  a  com- 
bination of  the  advantages  of  public  owner- 
ship and  ultimate  control  with  private  initia- 
tive But  we  mmt  see  they  are  not  whittled 
down  by  concessions  to  vested  interests. 

You  see  I  am  going  on  the  supposition  that 
what  we  have  to  do  is  not  to  expect  that  men 
will  guide  their  conduct  always  by  the  motive 
of  service  Instead  oT  self-interest,  but  rather 
to  so  organize  life  that  self-interest  prompts 
those  actions  which  are  of  greatest  social 
service. 

MONET   NOW   A   MONOPOIT 

In  the  case  of  money  we  are  dealing  with 
something  which  Is  handled  in  cur  generation 
by  methods  that  are  extremely  different  from 
those  in  vogue  a  century  or  half  a  century 
ago.  When  there  waa  a  multitude  of  private 
banks  the  system  by  which  credit  was  i<;sued 
may  perhaps  have  tmen  appropriate,  but  with 
the  amalgamation  of  the  banks,  we  have  now 
reached  the  stage  where  something  univer- 
sally needed — namely,  money,  or  credit  which 
does  duty  for  money— Is  become  In  eflect  a 
monopoly. 

It  seems  to  me  a  primary  political  princi- 
ple that  wherever  you  have  something  which 
is  universally  neede-a  but  which  Is  governed 
as  a  monopoly  that  monopoly  should  be 
taken  over  by  the  ftate.  The  private  i^sue 
of  new  credit  should  l>e  regarded  In  the  mcd- 
ern  world  in  Just  the  same  way  In  which  the 
private  minting  of  money  was  regarded  In 
earlier  tlme^.  The  banks  should  be  limited 
lu  their  lending  power  to  the  amount  depos- 
ited by  their  clients,  while  the  issue  of  newer 
credit  should  be  the  function  of  public 
authority 

This  Is  net  in  any  way  to  censure  the  banks 
cr  bn:  k  rs.  They  have  administered  the  sys- 
tt ::;  -  .T'osted  to  them  with  singular  uprlght- 
:>—  .:.  ;  .  ;lity  and  public  spirit.  But  the 
.-  ;,;t::i  I....-  become  anomalous,  and.  as  so 
often  happens  when  an  anomaly  has  persisted 
thrc'jgh  a  long  period  of  time,  the  resiilt  is  to 


make  Into  the  master  what  ought  to  be  the 
servant 

But  that  leads  me  to  my  last  point.  Wliat- 
ever  you  may  have  thought  of  my  earlier 
points,  th's  at  least  is  one  which  is  the 
church's  direct  concern.  When  all  Is  said, 
the  trouble  with  our  social  life  Is  sin — that 
strange  perversion  and  fatality  of  human  na- 
ture as  a  result  of  which,  if  we  are  not  guided 
by  trusting  to  the  giace  of  Gcd.  we  convert 
our  very  blessings  into  curs;s. 

Let  us  never  suppose  that  by  any  external 
rearrangement  of  the  ordering  of  life  we  can 
establish  either  Justice  or  good  will.  Sin. 
which  now  expresses  itself  in  an  unlimited 
acquisitiveness  for  wealth,  can  Just  as  eas- 
ily express  itself  in  grasping  and  manipulat- 
ing the  levers  of  power  in  a  coUectiviztd 
society. 

Dtrrr  in  social  field 

It  Is  true  that  some  orderings  of  soc-ety 
seem  to  suggest  and  encourage  sell-seeking, 
while  others  suggest  and  encourage  fellow- 
ship, but  even  the  latter  can  be  perverted 
by  the  sin  and  selfishness  of  men,  and  the 
primary  duty  of  the  church  in  the  social  field 
is  to  call  her  citizens  to  recognize  that  civic 
no  less  than  individual  action  stands  under 
the  Judgment  of  God;  that  they  are  responsi- 
ble to  Him  for  it.  and  that  it  can  truly  prosper 
only  If  they  .submit  social,  as  personal,  life  lo 
the  redeeming  love  of  God  in  Christ.  I 

To  do  this,  we  must  relate  our  social  life  to 
worship,  and  worship  to  our  social  life.  We 
must  appreciate  afresh  the  meaning  of  the 
Eucharist  where  we  offer  to  God  the  fruit  of 
man's  labor  exercised  upon  God's  gifts  cf 
bread  and  wine,  representing  all  economic 
v/ealth,  that  we  may  receive  it  back  from  Him. 
charged  with  His  own  grace  and  power  and 
shared  In  perfect  fellowship. 

Our  highest  act  of  worship  is  the  symbol 
of  the  truly  Christian  social  order.  But  we 
have  been  blind  to  that  aspect  of  It  and  need 
to  recover  our  sensitiveness.  When  worship 
is  once  more  the  consecration  of  life,  and  all 
life — Industry  and  commerce,  no  less  than 
friendship  and  the  family — is  the  coiollary 
of  worship,  our  church  will  again  truly  live 
and  society  will  be  the  fulfiiiment  of  our 
dreams. 

One  danger  Is  here,  very  Insidious,  which 
must  be  warded  off.  It  Is  that  we  shall  try  to 
make  God  the  means  to  our  ends,  the  In- 
strument of  our  plans.  That  Is  sheer  disas- 
ter. We  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  enterprise 
In  His  name,  believing  It  to  be  His  will.  In 
the  hope  that  through  it  He  may  be  glorified 
In  drawing  the  people  Into  that  fellowship 
which  Is  the  counterpart  of  His  holy  love. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  S\MUEL  A.  WEISS 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  28.  1942 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  our 
democracy  Congress  has  a  real  fuiictioii 
to  perform,  and  as  the  legislative  branch 
of  an  ideal  system  it  can  and  should  rise 
to  glorious  heights  in  times  of  national 
emergency. 

Today  our  Nation  faces  the  most  peril- 
ous situation  since  its  founding.  We  are 
fighting  for  our  very  existence  on  the 
various  battlefronts  of  the  greatest 
global  conflict  in  world  history.  Our 
boys  are  dying  to  preserve  democratic 


ideals,  the  democratic  ideals  we  all  .^njoy 
on  the  home  front. 

Now  we  find  these  democratic  ideals 
threatened  at  home  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  act  with  courage  and 
wisdom.  Poor  old  Congress,  blindly  dis- 
cafdinp  its  preat  opportunity  to  prove 
that  it  can  do  its  duty  to  the  Nation  at 
war.  The  President  rightfully  chal- 
lenged us  to  pass  an  effective  price-con- 
trol law  before  October  1  in  order  to 
stop  the  onrush  of  price  inflation  that 
is  threatening  our  entire  economy.  But 
Congress,  dominated  by  the  farm  bloc, 
on  September  23,  1942.  inserted  an 
amendment  in  the  price-control  bill 
which  boosted  the  present  farm  price- 
parity  base  by  12  percent  to  a  total  of 
112  percent,  thereby  spiraling  inflation 
instead  of  stabilizing  larm  prices  and 
wages.  This  amendment  was  adverse  to 
the  very  purpose  of  the  price-control 
bill  which  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
disaster  of  uncontrolled  inflation  that 
threatens  the  United  States.  I  am  happy 
that  I  voted  against  the  farm  bloc,  and 
I  shall  continue  to  vigorously  oppose  the 
farm  bloc,  or  any  other  special  group  or 
groups  that  seek  to  protest  their  own 
selfish  interests  in  times  of  national 
emergency. 

Every  American,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  wants  the  situation  solved.  Every 
poll  of  public  opinion  Indicates  that  the 
country  wants  Congress  to  do  its  share 
of  the  job  and  not  abdicate  or  yield  its 
powers  to  the  President.  The  American 
people  want  Congress  as  a  legislative 
body  to  share  equally  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  Government,  bearing  its 
full  responsibility  for  sound  national  pol- 
icies. The  American  people  realize  this 
will  be  a  long  hard  war  calling  for  great- 
er sacrifices  than  ever  before  to  be  made 
by  them.  They  realize  that  we  must 
adjust  our  entire  economy  and  drasti- 
cally lower  our  standard  of  living  if  we 
are  to  produce  the  planes  and  tanks, 
guns,  and  shells  to  be  delivered  to  our 
boys  and  their  allies  on  the  various  bat- 
tle fronts.  We  will  be  required  to  make 
real  sacrifices  and  give  up  many  neces- 
.sities  of  life  for  the  duration  because  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  to  give  our 
soldiers  the  necessary  implements  to 
win  this  war,  we  at  home  cannot  have 
the  things  we  would  want. 

Further,  Congress  fumbles  with  the  tax 
bill.  Politics  and  special  interests  still 
control  the  destiny  of  America.  The 
American  people,  when  given  true  facts, 
are  ready  and  willing  to  make  every  sac- 
rifice regardless  of  the  cost.  Heavy  tax- 
ation. Certainly  the  American  public 
favors  it  now.  I  plead  with  the  Senate  to 
pass  a  tax  bill  and  end  the  agony  now, 
not  wait  until  after  November  3.  election 
day,  when  the  public  will  restnt  it. 

Then  we  have  the  silver  bloc  fighting 
to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1934  so  that  silver  can  be 
used  as  an  effective  instrument  in  our 
war  effort  instead  of  leaving  the  1.361,- 
000.000  ounces  stored  in  vaults  at  West 
Point.  This  is  another  instance  of  "bloc" 
procedure  in  Congress  which  forces  the 
President  to  step  in  and  issue  a  "must" 
order  to  the  Nation's  legislative  body. 
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Congress.  let  us  awaken  and  catch  up 
to  the  American  people  we  represent  who 
are  away  ahead  of  us.  L?t  us  quit  politics 
and  the  sorry  spectacle  of  our  conduct 
at  a  time  when  the  Nation  faces  the 
greatest  crisis  in  its  history.  The  Amer- 
ican people  agree  with  Donald  Nelson 
that,  "It's  discomfort  or  defeat."  Con- 
gress is  on  trial  and  if  we  are  to  preserve 
these  liberties  and  freedoms  and  our 
democratic  system  for  our  boys  fighting 
and  dying  in  the  armed  services  every- 
where, we  should  not  bow  to  the  will  of 
selfish  interests,  whether  it's  the  farm 
group,  the  labor  group,  or  the  silver 
group,  and  arouse  the  scorn  of  all  decent 
patriotic  Americans. 

And  by  failing  to  take  adequate  meas- 
ures to  halt  inflation,  or  to  stop  the  silver 
bloc,  it  will  leave  the  President  with  no 
choice  but  to  use  his  authority  under 
the  War  Powers  Act  to  do  that  job  and 
protect  the  American  people. 

What  is  the  matter  with  Congress? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  September  21) .  1942 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  yesterday  afternoon  to 
the  Gold  Star  Mothers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Burling,  Gold  Star  Mothers,  who  Is 
worthy  to  address  you  on  this  day  dedicated 
to  your  honor?  What  tribute  can  words 
bring  which  will  compare  with  your  glorious 
sacrifices?  Yet  again  we  come  humbly  to  you 
to  hear  the  message  of  a  nation's  gratitude. 

It  would  be  vain  to  hope  that  we  could  by 
anything  we  can  say  or  do  assuage  your  grief 
or  repair  your  irreparable  loss.  Those  noble 
sons  or  daughters  you  have  given  as  a  sacri- 
fice upon  the  altar  of  your  country  as  hostages 
for  a  better  world  have  long  been  with  the 
immortals.  We  could  not.  If  we  would,  lift 
them  out  of  the  glory  in  which  they  live  back 
to  this  low  earth.  They  are  the  comiades  of 
all  the  good  and  the  great  of  all  time.  They 
belong  to  the  heavenly  nobility  of  all  the  ages. 
They  are  with  Him  who  enjoy  life  everlasting. 

Behind  they  have  left  you  to  mourn  and  to 
honor  them.  Behind  they  have  left  a  Nation 
challenged  to  the  task  of  deserving  them. 

What  can  we  of  this  time  do  to  merit  such 
men.  such  women  as  they  were  who  gallantly, 
uncomplainingly  died  after  the  example  of 
the  Master  that  we  might  live? 

The  war  which  they  died  to  avert  Is  here — 
here  In  all  Its  hideous  horror.  Their  sons  are 
falling  before  shot  and  shell  like  that  which 
snatched  them  away.  The  swift  messenger  of 
death  whom  they  thought  they  had  driven 
from  the  battlefield  Is  on  the  wing  again 
faster  than  ever  before,  darting  countless 
times  a  day  Into  every  area  of  the  earth. 
Women  and  children  they  thought  they  had 


spared  with  their  atonement  are  falling  mu- 
tilated into  the  ditches  and  the  shallow  giaves 
cf  barbaric  foes.  Starvation,  persecution,  tor- 
ture, many  men  with  broken  fingers  are  a 
part  of  the  tragedy  cf  every  s.id  day. 

So  this  is  what  they  have  gained  who  have 
so  gallantly  died? 

No;  this  is  not  what  they  have  gained. 
This  Is  what  we  have  lost  them  This  need 
not  have  ccme.    We  brought  it  on. 

When  they  died  the  world  swore  It  would 
make  their  dream  of  a  warless  and  Just  world 
come  true.  The  who'e  human  family  was 
chastened  in  spirit  and  had  a  contrite  heart. 
It  was  so  appalled  by  the  ghastly  losses  of 
war  that  any  sacrifice  In  peace  seemed  in- 
significant. 

Face  to  face  with  death  In  those  war-torn 
days  men  everywhere  were  lifted  up  cut  of 
selfishness  unto  unselfishness.  Idealism  was 
a  welcome  guest  even  In  callous  hearts.  Men 
were  glad  to  be  humble,  to  revere  Ood.  and 
to  do  Justice  by  their  fellow  men.  Nations 
threw  off  the  restraints  of  avarice  and  spoke 
a  language  of  world  Justice  and  fairness. 
They  promised  to  tear  away  the  shackles  of 
all  slaves  and  to  lift  the  yoke  of  oppression 
even  from  the  humblest  peoples. 

Out  of  the  crucible  of  awful  suffering  there 
seemed  at  last  to  have  come  a  pure  purpose 
in  every  heart — man  and  nation— to  destroy 
war  and  enthrone  an  abiding  peace  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

After  all  these  centuries  the  ghosts  of 
every  battle  seemed  finally  to  have  won  the 
victory  of  peace. 

Never  was  rejoicing  so  universal,  human 
Joy  so  unrestrained,  for  surely  the  dream  of 
Tenni'son  was  now  real: 

'For  the  war  drums  throbbed  no  longer  and 

the  battle  flags  were  furled. 
Ir  th3  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of 
the  world." 

Then  the  disillusionment  and  the  debacle! 
Nations  forgot  their  duty  and  their  dead. 
Idealism  became  a  scorned  interloper — with 
which  so-called  wise  men  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do 

People  turned  back  to  normalcy  and  self- 
ishness— generally  to  an  orgy  of  public  and 
private  immorality.  Too  often  personal  in- 
tegrity went  the  way  of  abandoned  public 
principle. 

Tlie  great  prophets,  the  chief  of  whoni 
was  Woodrow  Wilson,  were  crucified  upon 
the  cross  of  humanity  by  a  "little  group  of 
willful  men"  and  a  callous  and  indifferent 
Nation  In  which  many  cheered  the  tri- 
umphant hounds  to  the  kill. 

So  our  debt  to  the  dead  was  repudiated  and 
we  stood  tiefcre  God  and  their  ghosts  morally 
bankrupt. 

To  the  i)eople  generally  a  fight  In  the  Sen- 
ate over  the  League  of  Nations  was  Just  a 
sort  of  world  series  championship  play  where 
there  were  brilliant  and  cclorful  performers 
on  each  side  and  it  was  a  grand  show.  The 
rank  and  file  were  soothed  to  sleep  or  per- 
suaded to  indifference  by  a  perverted  and 
greedy  press  which  told  them,  even  you  Gold 
Star  Mothers,  that  this  matter  was  no  busi- 
ness of  yours  and  tlia'  this  fellow  Wilson 
after  all  was  Just  trying  to  get  the  sons  you 
had  left  off  to  another  European  war. 

And  this  same  press,  sustained  by  those 
who  were  to  profit  by  the  seizure  of  national 
power  which  was  their  aim.  convinced  the 
majority  of  the  people  that  a  national  elec- 
tion was  not  a  referendum  on  the  destiny  of 
man.  end  the  lives  of  millions  then  living  or 
whether  there  would  be  a  decent,  lawful 
world  or  a  world  dominated  by  International 
brigands — but  merely  a  local  matter  at>out 
protective  tariffs  and  Federal  Jobs  and  getting 
rid  of  this  crowd  of  fanatics  in  and  around 
the  White  House  who  were  disturbing  every- 
one's way  of  doing  things. 
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The  :.ei-  ?p;r!t  bocame — 

•TTie  old  rule,  the  simple  plan. 
That  he  may  take  who  has  the 
And  he  may  keep  who  can." 

We  sowed  the  w>nd.     We  are  . 
whirlwind.     It  is  more  than  a  wh: 
Is  a  cyclone  which  threatens  to 
thing    man    has    saved    from    the 
Facriflc.al  past.     It  roars  lt«  dev 
all   nations      It   is  starinj;   and 
whole  g<x)d  earth.     In  its  v.    .-. 
dead,  mutilated,  dismemberm 
already  marked  to  go  await  their 
helpless,  and  hopeless 

This   Gald  Scar  Mothers,  is  the 
flesh  and  blo.jd  died  to  save      No 
we  have  failed.     The  least  we  can 
for  our   betrayal   Is   to  crawl   bac  : 
graves  and  to  your  feet  and  to 
of  their  cheri&hed  memory  and  _ 
ness — beg  a   chance  to  right   the 
have  done  them;   to  promise  then 
vowb  so  sacred  we  dare  not  break 
we  yet  shall  do  our  full  duty  and  s 
every  foe  who  would  obstruct  u-s. 

I  hope  ycu  will  so  point  you 
ftr.sftrs  at  the  cowardly  or  the  i 
would  defeat  us  trying  to  pay  thl 
they  will  shrink  from  your  sig 
silenced  forever  with  a  stricken  co 

Now  we  must  prepare  the  spi 
and  worren  for  the  new  rccoiistruc 
is  on  the  other  side  cf  the  river 
We  must  kef>p  every  eye.  ear,  and 
on  the  alert  for  danger  signs.     We 
our  hearts  strong  against  any   at 
ever  mighty  or  subtle.     I  know 
messengers   and   missionaries.     I 
win  coiitinue  to  be  towers  of 
Inspiration. 

N  w    I   i;:ve   you   what    la   said 
•i^i^?rmall;^  benediction,  anciently 

to  the  departUig  Scandinavian 

the-r  families  gaiiiered  to  say  good 

May  the  Lord  bless  thee  and 
grant  thee  favoring  winds,  a  pr^^^ 
age.  safe  haibors.  and  stout  hear 
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TN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITTq  STATES 

Monday.  September  28  ^legislatite  day  of 
Monday.  September  21) .  :\ 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Piesiden 
unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  _ 
entitled  "Ew.vel  Chair  Meddling 
by  Mr.  A.  S.  Goss.  master  of  the 
Grange,  and  pub'L<5hrd  in  thp 
isiue  of  the  National  Gran;:e  Mc 

There  be»ng  no  objection,  th 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  foLows: 

•WTVTL      CRAIS      l(raiK.orG BCXSBING 

KNTTKE     MTAT     Srrr.^TlON — N.^TION 
eOSS  LFTS   IN  THI  LIGHT 

"Ch,  What  a  tangled  web  we  wieave. 
Wtcn  first  we  ptactice  to  deci  ive."' 
Or  If  the  p<Tet.  Sir  Walter  Scott,    lad  lived 
In  the  days  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad  ninlstra- 
tlon   he   probably  would   have   aai£ 

**Oh.  what  a  terrible  mess  we  make 
When  we  try  to  make  pork  from  po|-terhous« 
Steak  ■■ 

If    he    bad    been    skilled    r  in    his 

I  .on  to  make  "nonieixse  '  liijine  with 
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"consequence."  he  might  have  left  living 
linen  pointing  out  the  eternal  truth  that 
when  we  begin  to  tamper  with  economic 
law.  we  undertake  m  endless  Job  of  straight- 
ening out  trouble,  xhlch  Invariably  ends  In  a 
mess. 

The  meat  shortage  is  a  good  example  of 
the  result  of  such  amperlng.  A  celling  was 
placed  on  meat  products  at  the  prices  pre- 
vailing last  March.  We  will  attempt  to  trace 
t:-  --^  of  the  cor  sequences. 

N.  -f  our  choice  and  prime  beef  comes 
from  cattle  raised  on  the  range  and  fed  out 
in  the  farmers  feedlot.  March  marks  the 
end  of  the  stockrr.an's  winter  worries.  His 
cattle  are  thin  and  light,  but  grass  Is  com- 
ing when  he  can  jjut  on  the  cheapest  gain 
of  the  whole  year.  Naturally  he  will  not 
sell  his  thin  cattl?  with  an  abundance  of 
growing  feed  at  hand.  The  consequence  is 
that  there  is  pract  cally  no  supply  of  'feed- 
ers' for  sale  in  Mar-:h  and  the  price  is  abnor- 
mally hign.  In  other  words,  the  spread  be- 
tweei  feeder  stock  and  prime  beef  is  then 
at  i^s  lowe.«t  p.-int  in  the  year.  That  Is 
where  it  was  frczeri. 

As  the  season  advanced,  the  demands  of 
the  armed  forces  and  of  our  civUian  popula- 
tion, blessed  with  ?xces8  Income,  taxed  the 
supply  of  beef  so  that  feeder  stock  did  not 
drop  as  xisual  but  lound  a  ready  market  on 
the  butchers  bloc* ,  Ordinarily  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  this  feeder  stock  would 
go  to  the  feed  lot  fc>r  feeding  out  Into  choice 
or  prime  beef.  There  farmers  would  add  from 
200  to  300  pounds  oer  head,  and  this  excess 
p<.;undas'e  would  sU  be  marketable  meat. 
Hundreds  of  thousiinds  of  farmers  raise  hay 
and  grain  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cut 
cattle.  Tholr  farms  are  equipped  for  such  a 
purpose.  For  many  years  they  have  been 
able  to  buy  feeders  at  the  end  of  the  grass 
season  and  by  addiig  200  or  300  poiinds  per 
head  they  could  improve  the  grade  and  get 
a  better  price  per  pound.  The  Increase  in 
welpht.  plus  the  Increase  in  grade,  gave  them 
a  satlsfactorv-  market  for  their  feed. 

This  year,  with  rmge  catUe  selling  almost 
as  high  as  the  bettir  grades  of  beef  becau-e 
of  the  ceilings  on  the  latter,  there  is  little 
chance  for  any  matierlal  Increase  in  price  be- 
cause of  Improvement  In  grade,  and  many 
farmers  cannot  feed  out  rnnge  stock  and  get 
the  cost  of  the  feed  and  the  feeding.  Where 
one-third  to  cne-half  of  the  range  stock  usu- 
ally went  to  the  feed  lot.  this  year  in  some 
areas  only  about  1  percent  has  been  going  to 
the  feed  lot  and  the  rest  has  gone  directly  for 
slauqhter. 

The  result  Is  that  we  are  deliberately  cre- 
ating an  overwhelming  shortage  of  beef  by 
cutting  ofT  from  200  to  300  pounds  per  head 
and  leaving  a  lot  oi"  unused  feed  upon  the 
farms.  In  one  of  tlie  attempts  of  livestock 
men  to  get  this  through  the  heads  of  the 
responsible  people  in  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, one  of  th»  clerks  dropped  the  il- 
luminating remark  that  It  wa.<3  all  working 
out  according  to  pattern  They  were  going 
to  force  the  farmen;  to  put  their  feed  into 
hosrs  rather  than  into  cattle 

The  trouble  Is  thft  whoever  designed  the 
pattern  neglected  to  take  Into  account  the 
fact  that  hogs  don't  eat  hay  arsd  silage — ex- 
cept in  Inconsequential  amounts — and  a 
large  jxjrtlon  of  the  farmers  who  are  equipped 
to  feed  cattle  are  not  equipped  to  feed  hogs. 
The  re«ult  is  that  we  are  promoting  the  war 
effort  by  cutting  down  beef  for  human  con- 
sumption and  piling  up  a  lot  of  hay  and 
rough.ige  that  people  can't  eat.  Conse- 
quence— nonsense 

The  second  result  of  the  ceiling  on  beef 
new  prcmLses  to  lead  to  results  jtist  as  dis- 
astrous. In  March,  the  law  of  supply  and 
demar-d  was  still  operating.  la  maikets 
where  d?raaud  had  ciowded*the  supply,  prices 
were  high.  In  area.«;  where  the  supply  ex- 
ceeded the  demand  the  price  was  low.  These 
Inequalities  were  froiien  into  the  system  and 


naturally  packers  are  now  supplying  beef 
where  the  prices  are  higher,  and  those  areas 
which  happen  to  enjoy  low  prices  are  now 
doing  without  beef. 

There  was  another  Inequity  frozen  Into 
the  system.  Some  packers  happened  to  have 
higher  prices  in  March  than  others.  Their 
ceilings  are  therefore  today  higher  than 
others.  This  permits  them  to  take  advantage 
of  the  situation  and  outbid  the  packers  who 
had  been  selling  at  the  lower  prices,  in  an 
effort  to  put  them  out  of  business.  Many 
small  packers  have  been  forced  to  close  their 
doors  because  of  this  nonsense.  This.  too. 
is  having  Its  effect  oa  supply  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

Of  course,  this  whole  mess  Is  due  to  the 
uneconomic  conditions  frozen  into  the  sys- 
tem and  could  be  corrected  by  adjusting 
prices  and  grades  on  the  carcasses.  Instead 
of  admitting  the  blunder,  however,  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  now  proposes  to  cor- 
rect it  by  making  another  blunder  fully  as 
serious:  They  propose  to  put  a  ceiling  on 
the  live  animals  In  order  to  prevent  some 
packers  from  outbiddlr:g  others.  Anyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  livestock  industry  knows  that 
it  has  never  been  possible  to  work  out  a 
satisfactory  system  of  grading  live  animals. 
The  l)est  of  experts  cannot  tell  with  cer- 
tainty what  lies  b;?neath  the  hide,  although 
experienced  buyers,  competing  with  each 
other,  will  more  nearly  reach  true  values 
than  any  other  way  which  has  ever  been 
devised. 

The  proposal  would  do  away  with  this  prac- 
tice and  sut)6titute  an  army  of  graders  who 
must  necessarily  be  Inexperienced  because 
of  the  vast  si-^e  of  the  number  required.  The 
proposal  makes  no  attempt  to  remove  the 
handicap}!  which  are  cutting  down  the  sup- 
ply of  beef,  but  really  adds  to  them.  Putting 
ceilings  on  live  animals  will  not  increase  the 
supply  by  1  pound.  On  the  contraiy.  it  wUl 
reduce  it  and  the  constuners  will  suffer. 

Why  not  face  Uie  facts  squarely?  Al- 
though stockmen  have  done  their  full  part 
and  produced  the  largest  cr.ttlc  population 
In  history,  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 
If  we  want  enou-;h  meat,  the  only  way  is  to 
pay  a  price  which  will  enable  farmers  to  pro- 
duce it.  Fortunately,  we  have  the  largest 
income  in  history  and  we  are  able  to  pay  the 
cost  of  producing  good  beef  if  v.e  are  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  This  would  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  providing  an  outlet  for  surplus 
income  and  increajlng  the  supply  of  meat.  | 
How  we  expect  to  cure  the  situation  by  lim- 
iting both  the  supply  and  the  amount  the 
consumer  may  spend  is  one  of  those  mys-  j 
terles  yet  to  be  explained.  ' 

"Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave" — but 
here  is  another. 

On  asking  about  the  milk  shortage  in  a 
fair -sized  town  in  the  South  Atlantic  Pied- 
mont area  recently,  the  explanation  was  made 
that  It  was  due  to  sugar  rationing.  It  seems 
the  soft-drink  manufacturers  have  had  their 
sugar  allowance  cut  This  reduced  their  out- 
put, so  they  began  selling  their  limited  supply 
In  the  most  profiUble  areas.  Tlie  mountain 
country,  with  expensive  long  hauls,  could  no 
longer  get  soft  drinks.  The  local  store- 
keeper, without  soft  drinks,  could  not  afford 
to  bring  in  ice.  Without  the  ice,  patronage 
of  the  local  storekeeper,  ice  trucks  ccxild  not 
afford  to  make  the  trip,  and  dairj  mf  n  selling 
sweet  milk  could  not  buy  ice.  Dairj'men 
without  ice  could  no  longer  deliver  sweet  milk, 
so  were  forced  to  separate  and  haul  their 
cream  to  the  creamery— and  cities  were  hav- 
ing milk  famines. 

II  he  were  living  today,  the  poet  might  even 
be  tempted  to  add— 
"We  tangle  the  web  as  much  as  we  can. 
When   we  run  our  affairs  on  a  centralized 
plan." 
Praternally, 

A  S  Goss, 
Master,  National  Grange. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  HFPMANP  EBtRHARTER 

O:    rLNNSVL-.A.N'lA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoidriV,  September  28,  1942 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
of  September  23,  1942: 

INjrSTlCE  TO  NURSES  THAT  SHOULD  FE  CORRECTED 

Why  do  nurses,  commissioned  as  second 
lieutenants  in  the  Army,  receive  less  pay 
than  WAACs  cf  the  same  rank? 

The  Army  nurses  are  paid  $90  per  month. 
WAACs  holding  equivalent  commissions  re- 
ceive 5125  per  month.  This  is  about  to  be 
raised  to  $150 

Just  how  v^Hluable  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
Corps  will  prove  remains  to  be  seen.  We 
have  po  doubt  that  the  young  women  who 
have  ciili.«ted  in  It  will  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves  and  release  numerous  officers 
nnd  enlisted  men  for  combat  duty.  But  we 
are  convinced  that  no  work  assigned  to  the 
WAACs  requires  more  training,  devotion,  and 
courage  than  the  gruelling  grind  of  the 
nurses. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  on  that  score,  we 
refer  you  to  Lt.  Ruth  Straub's  Bataan  diary, 
now  appearing  in  the  Post-Gazette. 

Tliis  i.s  an  injustice  which  probably  was 
never  Intended,  but  has  been  permitted  to 
continue  too  long.  We  hope  that  one  of 
Pennsylvania's  Senators  or  a  Representative 
from  this  district  will  take  the  lead  In  cor- 
recting the  situation.  V/e  don't  believe  there 
would  be  a  dissenting  vote  on  a  bill  raising 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  Army  nurses  to 
the  level  established  for  the  WAACs.  Ob- 
viously the  same  thing  applies  to  the  Navy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UOMlR  D.  ANGILL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24, 1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sorry  that  any  question  has  been  raised 
with  reference  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration and  adoption  of  H.  R.  7311, 
which  amends  section  6  cf  the  Public 
Law  No.  2  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress, 
enacted  March  20,  1933.  as  amended. 
This  bill  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation.  Under  it  domiciliary  care 
and  medical  and  hospital  treatment  will 
be  accorded  to  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  2  on  a  parity  with  veterans  of  other 
wars.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  just 
reason  why  our  men  and  women  in  the 
service  in  the  present  world-wide  con- 
flict— the  most  disastrous  that  has  ever 
been  visited  upon  us  and  the  world- 
should  not  be  given  the  same  care  and 
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treatment  and  hospitalization  when 
invalided  from  the  service  as  are  veterans 
of  previous  wars. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Rankin],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation,  v.ho 
has  been  indefatigable  in  urging  legisla- 
tion for  the  care  and  protection  of  veter- 
ans, reports  that  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions many  young  men  taken  into  the 
service  are  breaking  down  under  the 
strain  and  exactions  and  hardships  cf 
service,  not  only  in  continental  United 
S'.ates  but  on  our  far-flung  battlefields 
and  theaters  of  conflict  existing  around 
the  world.  He  reports  that  under  exist- 
ing regulations  these  men,  instead  of  be- 
ing given  a  discharge  showing  that  their 
disabilities  are  service  connected,  are  dis- 
charged from  the  service  with  certificates 
that  their  disabilities  were  due  to  con- 
ditions prevailing  prior  to  the  time  they 
entered  the  service,  even  though  some  of 
these  service  men  have  been  in  the  serv- 
ice for  6  months  or  a  year. 

Our  local  hospitals  are  crowded  with 
these  disabled  veterans.  Let  '..3  deal 
fairly  with  these  men  who  are  fighting 
for  you  and  for  me  to  preserve  not  only 
our  own  country  but  the  civilization  of 
the  world  itself.  They  are  offering  their 
lives  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the 
defense  of  our  country.  We  can  at  least 
give  them  every  care  and  consideration 
when  disability  overtakes  them  and  they 
are  forced  to  leave  the  service  and  be 
hcspitalized.  I  trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  bill  will  be  passed  without  further 
delay  so  that  it  may  become  a  law  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  in  order  to  provide 
care  for  these  disabled  veterans  on  an 
equality  with  that  now  accorded  to  vet- 
erans of  other  vars. 


The   Navy's    Challenge   for   Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


i:ON.  JUSEFH  R.  BRV>{)N 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLI?.  " 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1942 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1942: 

My  friends,  this  Nation  Is  engaged  in  a 
terrific  war  with  the  Axis — one  in  which  our 
very  existence  is  at  stake.  Our  Navy  is  playing 
an  important  part  in  this  struggle  and  today 
is  seeking  volunteers  to  help  it  carry  on  the 
fight  for  victory  and  freedom.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  at  this  time  a'oout  the  many  oppor- 
tunities for  service  offered  by  cur  Navy. 

Right  now  the  Navy  is  conducting  a  Nation- 
wide recruiting  program,  and  virtually  every 
M?mber  of  Congress  has  volunteered  his  ef- 
forts in  telling  friends  and  neighbors  in  his 
district  or  State  about  the  opportunities  it 
has  to  offer.  I  am  glad  to  add  my  name  to 
that  list. 

At  the  time  cf  the  treacherous  and  cow- 
ardly attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  this  Nation  had 
a  fleet  as  powerful  as  any  afloat.  B'Jt  this  is 
a  global  war  and  our  Navy  has  been  called 


upon  to  perform  a  task  much  b  gger  than 
It  was  ever  Intended  to  do. 

The  Navy  must  safely  convoy  troop  ships 
and  merchfint  vessels  loaded  with  war  ma- 
terials and  .supplies  to  ports  In  Europe.  Africa, 
and  far  awty  Australia.  It  must  protect  our 
shores  from  attack  and  invasion.  It  must 
hunt  down  the  enemy  fleet  and  destroy  It. 

While  our  Na\y  has  been  spread  over  most 
of  the  oceans  of  the  world,  the  enemy  has 
been  able  to  concentrate  its  fleet  in  a  com- 
partively  small  area.  At  times  they  have  been 
able  to  mtistcr  greater  strength.  Congress 
realized  this  and  authorized  construction  of 
the  greatest  Navy  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Work  on  this  new  and  larger  Navy  is  well 
under  way.  Every  day  ships  are  sliding  down 
the  ways  at  our  busy  shipyards — battleships, 
aircraft  carriers,  torpedo  boats,  destroyers,  and 
other  types  of  fighting  craft. 

Every  hour  of  the  day  planes  for  our  naval 
air  force  roll  from  the  assembly  lines  of  our 
factories — fast  fighters.  de.idly  dive  bombers, 
and  huge  long-range  flying  boats.  Our  ar- 
senals are  turning  out  guns  of  all  kinds  for 
our  Navy  at  record  speed. 

But  the  Navy  must  have  volunteers  to  man 
these  ships  planes,  and  guns  if  they  are  to 
be  put  intc  the  battle  against  the  forces  of 
aggression  and  oppression.  These  weapH^ns 
are  of  no  value  in  our  fight  for  freedom  un- 
less volunteers  are  trained  as  e::perts  to  man 
them.  The  Navy  will  give  you  this  train- 
ing—training that  will  prove  of  great  value 
when  you  return  to  civilian  life  after  the 
war. 

Our  enemies  are  strong.  Hitler  and  Tojo 
spent  years  building  their  war  machines 
while  we  lived  in  peace.  They  have  crushed 
smaller  nations  that  stocd  In  their  way  to 
attempted  world  conquest.  France,  once  a 
powerful  country,  also  fell  before  the  Axis 
onslaught. 

One  has  but  to  consider  the  fate  of  there 
luckless  nations  to  understand  what  these 
war-crazed  dictators  would  do  to  this  great 
country  if  they  should  win  this  war.  Our 
people  would  be  made  slaves,  driven  by  Nazi 
and  Jap  taskmasters.  Our  women  and  chil- 
dren would  be  murdered. 

But  that  shall  not  happen  in  America  be- 
cause the  American  people  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  task  of  defeating  these 
madmen  who  threaten  the  peace,  security, 
and  liberty  of  the  whole  woild. 

But  to  win  everyone  must  do  his  part.  The 
Na\'y  needs  volunteers  to  help  it  stop  these 
tyrants.  But  listen  to  what  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  has  to  say  about  the  need  for 
volunteers,  and  I  quote: 

"Never  in  all  history  has  the  call  for  defend- 
ers of  freedom  been  so  urgent  as  at  this  mo- 
ment. Brave  men  arc  needed — stout-hearted 
men — men  who  would  rather  flght  to  stay  free 
than  live  to  be  slaves. 

"If  that's  the  way  you  feel  about  It,  your 
place  right  now  is  with  the  Navy.  Your 
Navy — in  America's  first  line  of  attack — 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  red-blcoded 
men  of  action  who  are  determined  to  defeat 
the  Axis,  who  are  not  only  remembering  Pearl 
Harbor  but  are  doing  something  about  it. 

"It's  your  war  as  well  as  theirs.  And  the 
Ji&vy  ne»ds  your  help  to  win  it.  All  the  war- 
ships, all  the  fighting  planes  America  can 
produce  count  for  nothing  without  the  men 
to  man  them.  Skilled  men  who  know  their 
Jobs.  Fighting  men  who  want  action.  Pa- 
triots who  love  their  country  and  serve  It  as 
true  Amerlcdn?  should  There's  a  big  Job  to 
be  done.  There's  a  big  opportunity  for  the 
men  who  do  It."  Thase  are  the  words  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  you  to  count  cff  some  of 
the  advantages  the  Navy  offers. 

1.  Good  food  and  plenty  of  it.  The  Na\-y 
pays  more  per  man  to  feed  its  men  than  any 
other  service  In  the  world.  You'll  get  thrv* 
big  wholesome  meals  every  day — coolMCl  *qr 
Navy  experts  trained  in  &6iue  oi  Um  cotMOjIt 
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finest  restaurants  and  hotels,  or  ii 
own  cooking  schools 

2  Clean,     comforta;. 
Sams  n^htlng  blue  i:- 
up-to-date    living     , 
afloat.     Even  on  sl.;^r..- 
facilities  for  recreation 
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the  Na\-y  will  give  you  a  c 
•kill  after  you  enlist.    Incldentallt.  every  one 
of  these  speciaiists  is  a  petty  nffii  er  wUh  all 
the  advanuiges  of  higher  rating 
better  pay. 

The  only  requirements  ar-      '    •   ^<^\\  be  a 
patriotic,    red-blooded    America  be- 

tween 17  and  50   years  of  age.  .   good 

health.    If  you  qualify  so  far.  then  :wo  courses 
are    open    to    you.     You   can    enlist    !n    the 


Regular  Navy  which  is  for  a  period 
Or  you  can  enlist  In  the  N^    i:  R 

means  that  you  will    b-     ;  

civilian    life    as   soon    as   pv^^iblf    after    the 
war.     Pay  and  promotions  are   tie  same  In 
both  branches.    The  choice  1?  yoijrs. 
Now,  if  ycu  have  had  special 

are   particularly   experienced   at      „_ _^ 

you  may  enter  the  Navy  with  a  p<|tty  ofBcer's 
rating 

But  let's  Ftjppose  vou  don't  hn^e  any  spe- 
cial quallficauons.  In  that  ca-c  the  Navy  will 
give  yo-vi  a  chance  to  go  to  ..  school  ro 

get    training    that    wculd    c>.  :    ...    much    as 


$1,500.     If  you're  handy  with  tocL  ,  or  if  you 
like  radio  or  photography,  or  alwa 
you  might  make  a  good  welder.  0 
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aptitude  in  any  of  dozens  of  other  fields,  the 


Navy  will  put  at  your  disposal  Khe  finest 
equipment  and  Instructors  that  laoney  can 
buy  ' 

And  all  the  while  you'll  be  driwlng  par 
Kven  a«  an  apprentice  seaman  you'l :  make  »50 
a   month    be.sides    your    food,    lodging,    and 

clothing.     After  2  months  almost         ^^ 

tice  seamen  are  automatically  proclcteU  -Aith 
•  raide  in  pay.  How  facst  ycu  mave  ahead 
from  there  depends  on  you.  but  yoi  have  my 
word  that  the  Na\-y  will  assist  yo  i  m  every 
possible  way.  You  can  get  sc. 
chances  from  the  fact  that 
60  percent  of  the  enlisted  mca  la  U16  Navy 
today  are  pett}  officers. 

When  I  spoke  about  specialists 
I  didn't  mean  Just  cpecialis'-'  '■: 
ship      If  you  re  interested  11.   ..       t.   n.  then 
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ciwl  lile  after  the  war      Of  course,  every  Navy 

man  who  gets  flight  orders  Immediately  gets 

a  50-perc?nt  raise  In  pay. 
There  are  scores  of  Jobs  open.     In  all  these 

Jobs  the  training  and  experience  should  assist 

you  In  civil  life  after  the  war. 

T:  its  the  beauty  of  the  Navy;  you  fight  for 
:  your  country  and  prepare  yourself  for  the 
,    future— botn  at  the  same  time. 

The  Navy  considers  its  enlisted  men  as  the 

backbone  of  the  entire  fighting  fleet.    They 

are  men  of  high  courage,  of  outstanding  devo- 
1    tion  to  their  fiag.    They  wear  their  uniforms 

with    pride    because    they    know    they    have 

earned  their  place  In  a  proud  fellowship  of 

arms. 

These  men  are  Interested,  first  of  all.  In 
serving  their  country.  They  are  men  who 
want  action  and  who  know  exactly  what  to 
do  when  the  enemy  Is  sighted.  Each  man  has 
his  own  Job.  He  does  that  Job  well  and  he 
knows  that  he  can  dep)end  upon  his  fellow 
fighting  man  to  do  likewise. 

Every  day  brings  new  stories  of  the  glory 
being  won  by  the  fighting  men  of  our  Navy 
and  the  Navy's  two  great  fighting  arms,  the 
:  Marine  Corps  and  the  Coast  Guard.  Every 
American  Is  confident  that,  when  the  men  of 
our  Navy  meet  the  enemy — the  enemy  will 
know  he  has  been  In  a  fight. 

These  are  the  kind  of  men  who  will  be  your 
shipmates  If  you  who  are  of  military  age  se- 
lect the  Navy,  of  your  own  free  will,  as  your 
branch  of  our  country's  armed  services. 

I  served  during  the  first  World  War  as  a 
private  In  the  Army.  Other  members  of  my 
family,  however,  have  chosen  the  Navy  as 
their  medium  of  service  to  their  country.  I 
had  a  cotisin  in  the  submarine  Squalua,  which 
sank  on  the  New  Hampshire  coast  a  few  years 
ago;  I  have  one  nephew  Just  out  of  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  who  now  is  on  subma- 
rine duty,  and  another  nephew  who  Is  a  div- 
ing instructor  in  the  Navy. 

You,  too.  have  the  right  to  select  the  branch 
of  service  you  desire.  I  urge  you  to  Investi- 
gate the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Navy 
while  you  still  have  that  right  of  selecUon. 

The  men  of  South  Carolina  always  have 
been  Interested  in  the  Navy.  And.  I  am  proud 
to  say,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  Is  Inland.  It  is  producing 
more  enlistments  for  the  Navy  than  any  other 
In  the  State 

The  Navy  needs  men  like  this  section  pro- 
duces. It  needs  men  who  fight  to  preserve 
the  freedom  their  forefathers  won  for  them 
through  blood  and  tears.  They  want  to  pro- 
tect the  country  that  gives  them  more  free- 
dom than  any  other  people  in  the  world 
enjoy. 

America  didn't  want  war.  We  wanted 
peace.  But  we  were  the  object  of  a  ruth- 
less attack  by  ruthless  fees.  Despite  our 
love  for  peace.  Americans  love  freedom 
more— enough  to  fight  for  It  to  the  last 
ditch. 

The  Navy  is  our  spearhead  of  attack.  It  Is 
carrying  this  fight  to  the  enemy  and  will 
stop  only  when  the  enemy  has  been  de- 
feated on  his  own  shores.  It  needs  your  helo 
to  do  this.  ^ 

I  have  l)een  Informed  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment that  during  a  recent  month  there 
were  82  enlistments  from  this  district.  Since 
that  time  the  number  has  increased  steadily. 
Recruiting  stations  arc  located  at  Green- 
ville and  Spartanburg.  If  you  are  Interested, 
i-  ••  It  over  with  the  ofBcers  there  or  at 

a:  y  .N  vy  recruiting  station  nearest  your 
home  Tuey  will  be  glad  to  answer  your 
quest icns  and  to  take  your  application. 

I  K  .V  the  men  of  this  section  will  not 
ru..  t  .._.r  country  in  Its  hour  of  peril.  Join 
the  Navy  now  In  Its  fight  for  the  freedom 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  thank  you. 


ar>.>r    i  ^liiditMin'i    Affecting    Con.struction 
of    H  ,'    M  ,t  .r;al-s    P!?nt   at    Meadviiie 
Pa. 


EXTENSION  Cr    f  K.\!A:;k,3 

OF 

HUN.  CH.4RLES  I.  FADDIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1942 

Mr.  FADDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  below  ap- 
pears an  editorial  from  the  Pitt.sburgh 
Sun-Telegraph  describing  undesirable, 
dangerous,  and  un-American  condi- 
tions existing  at  MeadviUe,  Pa.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  an  Army 
war-material  plant.  These  conditions 
are  due  to  the  action  of  the  racketeering 
leaders  of  organized  labor. 

This  is  a  plant  being  constructed  by 
money  from  the  Public  Treasury— money 
which  comes  from  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation.  It  is  being  con- 
structed in  order  that  your  sons  and  your 
neighbor's  sons  may  be  furnished  with 
the  materiel  necessary  to  win  this  war 
and  to  maintain  what  we  hope  will  be  the 
American  way  of  life. 

What  a  spectacle  confronts  us  today. 
Millions  of  the  best  young  men  of  the 
Nation  offering  their  lives  in  defense  of 
the  freedoms  which  have  made  this  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth.  Thousands 
have  died  and  thousands  will  yet  die,  to 
preserve  these  freedoms,  without  which 
they  know  life  is  not  worth  living.  They 
are  undergoing  all  of  the  hardships,  hor- 
rors, and  dangers  of  war  that  we  may 
continue  to  enjoy  the  freedoms  guar- 
anteed us  under  the  nrst  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

While  these  freedoms  are  being  so  val- 
iantly defended  abroad,  here  on  our  own 
shores  the  most  basic,  fundamental,  and 
sacred  right  of  all  is  being  denied  to  free- 
born  American  citizens.  This  is  the  right 
to  earn  a  living  for  himself  and  his 
family  without  being  forced  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  worst  bunch  of  unscrupulous 
racketeers  the  Nation  has  ever  known. 
These  practices  are  all  the  more  repre- 
hensible because  the  funds  collected  are 
not  subject  to  inspection  or  regulation 
by  any  Government  official. 

If  a  free-bom  American  citizen  does 
not  have  the  right  to  earn  his  livelihood 
without  being  forced  by  force  or  violence 
or  threats  thereof  to  belong  to  a  labor 
union.  It  is  only  a  step  and  a  very  short 
one  until  he  will  be  denied  the  right  to 
work  unless  he  belongs  to  a  certain 
church. 

■nils  condition  In  Meadviiie  Is  no  iso- 
lated Instance.  It  is  the  rule,  not  the 
exception.  It  is  a  condition  which  has 
been  going  on  since  the  armament  pro- 
gram started.  When  a  plant  is  to  be 
constructed,  the  union  strong-arm  or- 
ganization with  its  "goon  squads"  is  there 
to  demand  its  pound  of  flesh  before  the 
foundation  is  staked  out.  American  citi- 
zens are  prohibited  frcm  assisting  their 
Nation,  except  as  they  conform  to  the 
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exactions  laid  upon  them  by  those  who 
are  akin  to  the  robber  barons  of  old. 

How  long.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  those  in 
power  in  this  administration  going  to 
continue  to  give  their  blessing  to  such 
robbery  and  oppression  of  free-born 
American  citizens  and  to  permit  this  open 
and  deliberate  sabotage  of  our  defense 
effort? 

These  hatters  have  received  scant  at- 
tention in  the  past.  They  have  been 
investigated  in  a  supeificial  manner. 
They  have  been  hushed  up.  I  call  upon 
the  special  committee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  such  matters  to  give 
this  matter  an  immediate  and  thorough 
investigation  to  the  end  that  the  Nation 
may  know  the  truth  and  that  steps  may 
be  taken  to  wipe  out  such  un-American 
practices. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CONGRESS    SHOULD    INVi:STIG.*TE   THIS 

Con.structlon  of  the  Army's  big  new  war 
material  plant  at  Meadviiie  is  not  advancing 
at  the  highest  possible  speed  because  of  ac- 
tivities of  unscrupulous  labor  unions,  laboring 
men  themselves  charge. 

The  Sun-Telegraph  investigated  the  com- 
plaints and  revealed  some  Intolerable  con- 
ditions. 

Soldiers  fighting  for  our  America,  with 
their  lives  at  stake,  may  have  to  wait  for 
needed  ordnance  because  vicious,  greedy  pro- 
fessional labor  collectors  prevent  patriotic 
workmen  from  helping  to  build  this  much 
needed  plant. 

And  in  the  face  of  such  a  situation.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  himself  reported  to  Congress 
on  Monday  that  the  United  States  has  little 
more  than  passed  the  halfway  mark  toward 
ma.xlmum  war  production  necessary  for  cer- 
tain victory.  Asserting  that  the  United 
Nations  need  all  the  weapons  all  of  us  can 
produce,  the  Chief  Executive  pointed  out 
that.  In  relation  to  their  resources,  Britain 
and  Russia  have  produced  more  weapons  than 
we  have. 

Have  the  union  agents  at  MeadviUe.  and 
elsewhere,  read  the  President's  warning? 

The  men  are  being  turned  away,  although 
hundreds  of  Jobs  arc  available,  because  they 
pioperly  are  unwilling  or  financially  are 
unable  to  pay  tribute  to  unions. 

The  union  representatives  call  the  tribute 
membership  fees,  but  what  protection,  what 
service  should  a  union  be  aWe  to  give  work- 
men that  cannot  be  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment Itself? 

This  Job  is  not  an  ordinary  construction 
pioject.  It  is  a  war  emergency  Job  being 
operated  by  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment makes  the  rules.  Working  conditions 
are  in  the  hands  01  t'ne  Government.  There 
Is  no  unscrupulous  private  employer  who 
must  be  slugged  Into  respectability  by  any 
labor  union. 

But  Just  the  same  the  collection  wolves  of 
a  pack  of  greedy  unions  prohibit  any  patri- 
otic American  workman  from  even  arranging 
fcr  a  Job  until  he  has  "kicked  In"  to  some 
union. 

And  workmen  who  have  paid  tribute  for  a 
right  to  work,  as  one  union  collector  stated 
It.  blame  union  Influences  for  a  slow-down 
which  they  say  Is  Interfering  vvlth  efficient 
operation  ol  the  big  Job. 

American  soldleis  and  sailors  may  die  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  that  last  ounce  of  help 
which  some  article  of  vital  ordnance  might 
give  them. 

Conditions  at  Meadviiie  are  not  unique 
and  apparently  follow  a  pattern  experienced 
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at  other  similar  ordnance  projects,  so  the 
responsibility  for  the  disgraceful  conditions 
must  be  somewhere  high  In  the  govern- 
mental administration  circles. 

The  conditions  are  such  that  as  a  matter 
of  fundamental  decency  Congress  itself 
should  do  some  investigating. 

A  100-percent  correction  of  the  apparent 
InefiSclency  Is  the  only  course  which  will 
satisfy  patriotic  workmen  who  have  been 
barred  from  Jobs  they  are  qualified  to  do. 
Americans  generally  ask  no  less. 

Brass  hats  charged  with  the  speediest  pos- 
sible construction  effort  may  be  able  to 
present  a  technically  rosy  picture  of  progress. 

But  living  up  to  arbitrary  construction 
schedules  Is  Just  "eye  wash"  so  long  as  work- 
men who  are  needed  and  are  available  are 
not  being  employed  or  every  man  on  the  Job 
is  not  doing  a  full  day's  work. 

The  boys  who  are  fighting  and  dying  do 
not  operate  according  to  some  theoretical 
schedule  and  go  for  the  well-enough  stuff. 

Those  at  home  had  better  throw  away 
some  of  their  peacetime  yardsticks.  All,  not 
Just  enough,  is  the  yardstick  for  today. 


Litflp  S^or!  of  .Marmire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1942 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Daily  Advance,  Elizabeth  City.  N.  C, 
for  September  22,  1942: 

LITTLE   SHORT   OF    ALARMING 

The  closing  of  the  Hulcam  Dairy  Farm  on 
Roanoke  Island  is  but  one  instance  of  a  con- 
dition that  to  the  Dally  Advance  Is  little  short 
of  alarming.  The  farm  closed  because  Z.  V. 
Brlnkley.  unable  to  pet  labor  to  carry  on  his 
operations,  gold  cut  his  dairy  herd  and  quit. 
This  Incident  is  more  or  less  typical  of  what 
Is  happening  all  over  the  country,  says  Dot 
Thompson  in  her  On  the  Record  column  In 
last  Thursday's  Greensboro  News: 

"I  have  lived  In  a  purely  rural  community 
for  the  la.st  3  months  and  on  either  side  of 
me,  within  2  miles,  are  two  splendid,  produc- 
tive farms,  shut  up  with  for  sale  signs  on 
them,  because  the  farmer's  sons  have  been 
drafted  and  the  farmer  can  get  no  hired 
help  at  any  possible  wage." 

Leon  Henderson  was  pointing  out  a  75-per- 
cent increase  In  farm  income  the  other  day 
without  any  mention  whatever  of  the  Increase 
in  labor  costs  that  has  to  come  out  of  It. 
Besides  there  are  farmers  whose  Incomes  have 
not  Increased  anything  like  75  percent.  Most 
of  the  Increase  goes  to  tobacco  and  livestock 
farmers.  Farmers  who  depend  on  corn  and 
cotton,  soybeans,  peanuts,  and  potatoes,  have 
not  experienced  any  71  percent  Increase  In 
farm  Income  and  have  had  to  meet  high  labor 
costs  notwithstanding. 

This  is  a  situation  which  national  leaders 
may  well  keep  in  mind  when  they  talk  about 
ceilings  on  farm  prices.  The  Dally  Advance  is 
against  Infintlon  but  If  the  farmer  is  not  given 
a  fair  deal  the  whole  country  will  suffer. 
Food  may  not  win  the  war,  but  lack  of  It 
will  lose  it. 
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HON.  JOHN  W   BOEHNE,  JR. 

^i     i.^bi.sNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1942 

M».  BOEHNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from, 
the  Washington  Post  of  September  23, 
1942: 

DISTILLERIES   ASSURE   WAR-ALCOHOL    NEEDS 

Distilleries  have  been  converted  from  liq- 
uor production  to  supplying  alcohol  for  war 
purposes  at  a  rate  which  assures  that  the  full 
quota  of  240,000,000  gallons  for  1942  required 
by  Government  agencies  will  be  met,  the  Dis- 
tilled Spirits  Institute  said  yesterday. 

Completely  voluntary  conversion  of  distil- 
leries to  alcohol  production,  the  announce- 
ment said,  will  provide  all  of  the  alcohol 
necessary  for  smokeless  powder,  mustard  gas. 
medical  needs,  and  an  adequate  supply  for 
synthetic  rubber. 

The  supply  allocated  to  synthetic  rubber. 
It  was  explained,  will  produce  200,000  tons  of 
s3mthetic  rubber,  which  is  the  spare  of  the 
870.000-ton  rubber  program  now  allocated  to 
alcohol. 

Production  of  240.000,000  gallons  of  alcohol 
will  require  lOO.OOO.OOO  bushels  of  grain, 
which  has  been  supplied  from  surplus  stocks 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Twenty-five  distilleries,  representing  mora 
than  half  the  Indtistry's  capacity,  are  novr 
working  24  hours  daily  and  7  days  a  week 
to  produce  the  war  supply.  Another  100  dis- 
tilleries not  equipped  to  produce  190-proof 
alcohol  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  are  rapidly 
being  converted,  with  potential  capacity  for 
another  120,000,000  gallons  yearly. 

The  conversion  program  has  been  accom- 
plished with  a  minimum  use  of  critical  ma- 
terials to  provide  a  capacity  of  which  duplica- 
tion would  require  at  least  55,000  tons  of  steel 
plate.  79,000  tons  of  structural  steel,  and 
7.000  tons  of  cinnc r  arrrrding  to  WPB  esti- 
mates. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

liON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRTIS 

Monday,  September  28,  1942 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  articles  from 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  September  13, 
1942: 

A   FIGHTER,  HOOK  GOES  TO  BAT  FOB  THE 

WORKINGMAN 

(By  Clifford  A.  Prevost) 

Washington.  September  12. — "The  North 
Country  Is  a  tough  country."  opined  Robert 
W.  Service  many  years  ago.  and  had  he  been 
thinking  about  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan, rather  than  the  Yukon,  he  couldn't 
have  been  more  accurate. 
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From    this   part    of    the    St.. 
Repre.-.onti»tjve  Frank  E    Hook, 
who  ..s  Jvu-t  about  as  tough  as  the  ' 
beyond  the  Strait   of   Mackinac 
Representative   in   Congress  of 
District    of    Michigan.     He    Is    i 
Congressman,  has  engagecl  In 
ter  debates  and  upon  occasion  h 
to  taJce  cir  his  coat  and  fight  It 
opponents. 

Frank  Hook  w.-x-  : 

ed  from  this  solid  li^-^-^^.,^^i.  i 
Is.  solid  Grand  Old  Party  untU 
That  district,  which  Utps  largely 
per  mines,  had  been  hit  so  hart 
presston    that     it    welcomed    t 

courageous  Hook  as   its  K^ 

cast   aside    the   ycke   of   Republi 
has  come  back  each  election 
less  our  perspective  is  entirely 
come  back  again. 

Hook   has  been  In  the   midst 
slonal    battles    almost    since   the 
arrival  here      He  comes  from  en 
was  stricken  by  the  depression  r 
era  and  at  one  time  80  percon* 
dents.    Including   some    of    ' 
were  on  the  relief  or  Works  i;. 
istratlon  rolls.     Today,  with  the 
Ing  Upper  Michigan  get  out 
ore    In    the    shortest    possible    t 
sentailve    Hook    has   seen    m    h; 
return  of  prosperity. 

There  has  never  been  any 
Hook  s  philosophy  since  the  day 
Congress.      He    has    been    oppos 
profits    and    the    exploitatlcn    c 
groups  by  the  wealthy     Hook,  w 
In  LAnse.  Baraga  County,  nev 
millionaires    or    wealthy    Indust 
his  area  most   of  the  men    who 
timber  and  copper  were  •fere,  n  ' 
they  left  little  for  the  folk 
that  area.     The  same  story  c-u  < 
these  lumber  bari  ns  who  cut  off 
and  left  the  northern  part  of  th 
nlnsula  In  a  condition  where  It 
tectlon  against  forest  fires  and  '.: 
returned   to  the  State  becau?p 
pwy  taxes. 

But  that  all  happened  at  i;.<.  e;. 
century  and  the  beglnnlnsr  of 
district,  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
populated  to  a  considerable  dot;re^ 
of  Finland.  Norway,  and  Sweden 
-  patient  people  and  ciung  to  the 
the  Republican  administrations 
the  years — a  policy  of  let  well  en 
They  revolted  when  the  Oery  He 
campaigning  and   turned   to  him 
who  might  lead  them  out  of  the 
dilemma. 

Hook  has  l>een  a  stanch  support  !r 
dent  RfKv«Hvelt  but  not  a  rubber 
has    bitterly   denounced    the    Wo*k 
Administration    for    Incompetenr 
been  one  of  the  severest  critics 
Hopkins,  former  Work  Projects 
tlon  chieftain  and   new  probably 
dent's  closest  adviser. 

Hook,  a  veteran  of  the  last 
position  In  the  Michij^an  de>''flt^ 
not  similar  to  that  of  other    X* 
vvHed  against  the  Selective  Sei  ^  i.t- 
extension      Yet  he  voted  for  ci 
signed  to  prepare  the  country  for 
aJity  which  might  arise— the  arm: 
the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo 
the  Neutrality  Act.  additional  mil 
lend-lease      He  balked  nt  approv. 
to  permit  arming  of  merchant.-nen 
the    public-works    bill    of    1939. 
a«airist  the  Smith  anti:abor  biii 
tmuat;on    of    the    Dies    commit 
turned    to    the   fold    to    wis   : 
Control  Act. 

I'.e  makes  enemies  as  wel. 
15  ^.  outspoken  that  the  con-^;. 
House,  on  twth  sides,  fear  him 
'^r---'.'-.'--    ^.•-  --.':.'   ;.      ;  •.;:  ches  wh 
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like  nothing  better  than  to  knock  the  head 
off  Republican  Claez  E  Hoffman,  the  States 
leading  reactionary.  They  have  tangled  on 
several  occasions  on  the  floor  of  the  Chamber. 
Labor  legislation  has  been  closely  followed 
by  Hook  He  has  consistently  supported  all 
labor  mea.sures  and  the  social  reforms  of  this 
administration.  Yet  the  labor  unions  are  not 
strong  In  his  district.  He  Is  a  plugger  for 
his  district  and  his  fights  with  Work  Projects 
Administration  were  largely  due  to  his  claim 
that  the  administration  of  this  agency  was 
deplorably  inefficient  and  that  Inadequate 
assistance  was  provided  in  his  Impoverished 
district. 

Some  have  accused  Hook  of  being  a  dema- 
gogue Ha  ceriai.ily  has  an  appeal  to  the 
masses,  but  most  of  the  people  of  his  district 
are  those  who  have  struggled  for  a  living  in 
this  country  and  In  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. Hook  never  hesitates  to  attack  wealth 
when  he  believes  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  thwart  social  advance.  In  brief,  he  Is  all 
the  way  for  the  laboring  clas-ses. 

Possibly  the  best  repudiation  Representa- 
tive Hook  has  of  the  charge  that  he  is  a 
radical  is  found  In  the  fact  that  he  goes 
along  With  Senator  Prtntiss  Brown,  who  also 
hails  from  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Brown  and 
Hook  have  teamed  up  generally  in  seeking  to 
Improve  the  condition  in  that  part  of  the 
State.  No  one  has  suggested  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  even  the  taint  of  radicalism  about 
him 

Hook  will  be  50  years  old  next  May.  He 
came  up  the  hard  way  In  politics,  carrying 
the  Democratic  torch  when  the  delegates  of 
that  party  could  hold  a  convention  In  a 
telephone  booth  anywhere  In  the  Twelfth. 
Hook  got  through  the  L'Anse  High  School  In 
1912  and  after  working  for  tuition  was  gradu- 
ated from  Valparaiso  University  In  Indiana 
with  a  bachelor  of  law  degrees  In  1918.  By 
1924  Hook  had  finished  a  course  at  the  De- 
troit College  of  Law  and  had  passed  the 
State  bar  examination  and  opened  an  office 
In  Iron  wood. 

Getting  Into  politics  almost  Immediately, 
Hook  became  a  city  commissioner  of  Wake- 
field and  later  the  municipal  Judge.  He  also 
served  on  the  Gogebic  board  of  super.iscrs 
before  running  for  Congre&s.  His  district  has 
a  population  of  204.000  persons  and  most  of 
them  are  hardy  individuals.  They  have  to 
be  to  stand  that  climate. 

Hook,  it  appears  to  the  wTlter.  Is  truly  rep- 
resentative of  this  northern  district.  Is  he 
eff^tive?  The  answer,  from  the  standpoint 
of  his  constituents,  must  be  in  the  affirmative. 
He  certainly  has  worked  diligently  in  behalf 
of  his  district  He  Is  not  entitled  to  credit 
fur  the  present  prosperity  of  Upper  Michigan; 
the  war  is  responsible  for  that.  But  Hook 
was  in  there  pitching  when  no  war  appeared 
Imminent  and  did  accomplish  much  for  the 
relief  of  this  area  of  the  State. 

KNOW      TOtTR      CONGUESSMAN      AND      DISTRICT — 
COPTER.    irON   ORK  BOOM   THE  TWELFTH 

(By  Hub  M.  George) 

With  a  decade  of  industrial  oblivion  be- 
hind it.  Michigan  3  Twelfth  Congressional 
District— its  mines  again  flourishing  and  Its 
welfare  roles  gone — has  a  variable  pattern  of 
campaign    factors   and    issues. 

The  "rags  to  riches"  transition  of  stout- 
hearted m.ners  who  wrest  from  natui-e's  prin- 
cipal storehouse  the  minerals  so  badly  needed 
for  the  tools  of  Mars  offers  one  field  of  po- 
litical speculation. 

For  singleness  of  purpose  prd  loyal  war 
effort.  It  would  be  hard  to  match  this  district's 
heterogeneous  populace,  with  voters  of  Fin- 
nish and  Italian  extraction  predominant 
among  the  30  to  35  nationality  groups.  All 
have  proved  that  they  are  Americans  first. 
Yet  staange  emotions  might  well  have  surged 
r.t)out  through  the  shifting  of  the  war's  arena. 
They  may  bear  election  watching. 


The  Twelfth  District  likewise  will  be  the 
scene  In  November  of  what  probably  will  be 
the  only  three-cornered  congressional  tussle 
In  Michigan.  Prohibitionists  have  their  can- 
didate all  picked,  and  ratification  is  certain 
at  the  party's  State  convention  in  Corunna, 
September  19.  It  may  be  the  only  Michigan 
district  with  a  wartime  wet-dry  Issue. 

Not  long  ago.  historians  were  writing  the 
swan  song  of  the  Michigan  copper  country. 
Mcst  mines  were  closed  with  scant  prospect 
of  an  early  reopening. 

The  district's  four  most  populous  coun- 
ties topped  all  others  in  Michigan  with  a 
1933  39  monthly  average  of  36  6  of  their  pop- 
ulation receiving  welfare  aid.  Sociologists 
weighed  a  wholesale  transmigration  as  a  pos- 
sible solution.    The  future  locked  dark. 

Republicans  found  it  easy  to  ascribe  a  45 
percent  shifting  of  voters  to  the  Democratic 
column  to  depression  problems.  In  the  face 
of  such  Work  Projects  Administration  boon- 
doggles as  the  cutting  of  a  $250  000  golf  course 
from  the  virgin  timber  and  Jobs  offered  by 
the  Democratic  highway  department  on  a 
network  of  the  finest  roads  In  the  resort  area, 
there  was  little  Republicans  could  do  about 

Little  Keweenaw,  which  cast  80  percent  of 
its  votes  for  President  Hoover  In  1928,  went 
through  two  winters  In  which  Its  relief  load 
mounted  to  85  percent  of  Its  population. 
Small  wonder  then  that  Democrats  have  had 
some  talking  points. 

If  eccnomics  governed  this  swing  of  the 
pendulimi.  it  Is  a  hope  of  Republicans  that 
a  prosperity  reverse  is  about  to  set  in. 

To  a  lesser  degree,  the  story  of  the  wan- 
ing copper  country  was  the  story  also  of  the 
Iron-mining  belt  stretching  from  western 
Gogebic,  through  Iron,  Dickinson,  and  Mar- 
quette, where  ore  shipments  were  curtailed, 
industry  lagged,  and  an  old-time,  rock-ribbed 
Republican  loyalty  which  expressed  Itself  In 
Congress  more  than  30  years  through  H.  Clin 
Young,  of  Ishpeming,  and  W.  Frank  James,  of 
Hancock,  sagged  perceptibly. 

Then  came  lend-lease  and  later  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  a  stepping  up  of  production  to  an 
all-time  high. 

The  2-year  aggregate  of  Iron-ore  shipments 
set  new  records. 

Copper  mines  once  abandoned  have  been 
reopened  and  new  shafts  are  being  sunk. 
The  War  Production  Board  is  financing 
plants  to  extract  thoufeands  of  tons  of  copper 
from  the  waste  tailings  of  three-quarters  of 
a  century  of  less  efficient  operation.  Copper 
prices  are  pegged  through  a  system  of  cost 
subsidies  at  a  point  where  operations  are 
profitable.  No  one  expects  to  eclipse  the 
hey-day  copper  output.  But  developments 
such  as  the  recent  purchase  by  the  C.  &  H. 
Co.  of  a  huge  Detroit  bras?  foundry  with 
hints  that  It  may  be  moved  north  when  the 
time  is  propltlcu5  aiiiur  well  for  the  future. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE?.1ARKS 

OF 

HON,  VARilNF.  SMITH 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESFXT  \TTVES 

Monday.  September  28.  1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  of  my 
colleagues,  I  desire  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  timely  and  thought-pro- 
voking article  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence, 
published  in  the  United  States  News,  Sep- 
tember 11,  1942,  and  entitled  -A  F  .lute  to 
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the  President,  to  Industry,  and  to  Labor." 
The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

A  SaLTTTE  to  THE  PRESIDENT,  TO  INDUSTRY,  AND 

TO  Labor — A  Look  at  What  Might  Have 
H.\PPENED  IF  We  Had  Failed  Britain  and  the 
Cal-se  OF  Freedom — the  Ste/.dy  Progress 
Despite  Internal  Differences  in  America 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Three  years  of  war  have  pa£sed — and  Brit- 
ain has  not  been  invaded  or  cowed. 

Three  years  of  war  have  passed — and  Amer- 
ica docs  not  hang  her  head  in  shame  In  the 
family  of  free  peoples  but  Is  in  the  forefront 
of  the  fighting  on  seven  seas  and  in  all  the 
continents. 

Three  years  of  war  have  passed — and  the 
short-sighted  course  of  Isolation  which  we 
pursued  from  1920  to  1939  has  been  aban- 
doned a.s  the  United  States  brings  the  we'ght 
of  her  physical  might  and  the  potentiality  of 
her  vast  manpower  to  bear  ^in  the  greatest 
struggle  cf  all  times  for  human  freedom. 

It  might  have  been  otherwise. 

When  Britain  was  fighting  with  her  back 
to  the  wall,  when  her  people  were  being  ter- 
rified by  day  and  by  night  with  frightful 
bombings,  when  her  armies  were  cornered  at 
Dunkirk  and  the  armies  of  Belgium  and 
France  were  surrendering,  when  nearer  and 
nearer  there  was  approaching  the  noose  of  the 
tyrant — the  policy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  did  not  falter. 

We  have  not  failed  our  sister  peoples. 
First  by  a  benevolent  neutrality  that  became 
more  and  more  assertive  and  more  coopera- 
tive each  month  and  then  by  active  belliger- 
ency, the  United  States  has  come  to  the  aid 
of  Britain,  to  the  aid  of  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, China,  and  all  the  liberty-loving  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

Statesmanship  beyond  the  divisions  of 
pa.'ty  lines  and  petty  politics,  statesmanship 
true  to  the  American  tradition,  and  states- 
manship that  had  the  vision  to  see  that 
America  had  a  rendezvous  with  destiny — 
this  was  the  statesmanship  of  the  United 
States  which  the  historians  of  the  future 
must  record  with  pride  and  witli  satisfac- 
tion as  America's  great  contribution  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  race. 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  REJECTED  DEALS  WITH  HITLERISM 

To  President  Roosevelt,  who  guided  the 
Nation  through  these  last  3  years  of 
hazardous  pas'?age,  we  pay  tribute  on  this 
anniversary.  For  whatever  may  have  been 
his  hesitations  at  this  point  or  that  as  he 
moved  slowly  but  surely  to  the  goal — the 
placing  of  America's  force  on  the  side  of  in- 
ternational justice — It  was  Franklin  Rocse- 
velt  who  never  allowed  his  horizon  to  be 
clouded  by  any  thought  of  compromise  with 
Hitlerism. 

To  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world, 
languishing  in  disease,  famine  and  chains, 
there  came  always  a  flicker  of  hope  from 
America.  President  Roosevelt  kept  that 
flicker  burning  steadily  untU  it  burst  into  a 
flame  of  righteous  indignation  at  the  cruelty 
of  Hitlerism.  The  cause  of  the  enslaved  be- 
came our  cause. 

PRESIDENT   SAW    WORLD   DESTINT   OF  UNriEO 
STATES    CLEARLY 

The  hundreds  of  thousand  of  Innocent 
men,  women,  and  children  hanged  or  shot 
down  in  mass  massacres  will  never  know  what 
their  passing  has  meant  to  those  who  were 
left  to  live  on.  They  who  have  died  cannot 
know  that  the  mass  executions  have  stirred 
in  the  breasts  of  men  everywhere  a  deter- 
mination to  wrest  from  the  tj-rants  of  today 
and  tomorrow  the  power  ever  again  to  com- 
mit such  murder  in  the  name  of  civilized 
war. 

On  these  pages  has  appeared,  more  than 
once,  criticism  cf  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies,  his 
Ineptitude  in  choosing  men,  his  backing  and 
filling  when  it  comes  to  distributing  the  bur- 
dens of  sacrifices  among  all  citizen  groups, 


his  unfortunate  tendency  to  Indict  a  class 
when  the  political  winds  favor  such  bcdevll- 
ment  of  that  class.  We  wish  it  had  been 
different,  because  our  war  effort  would  be 
further  along  on  the  domestic  front,  our 
Armies  and  Navies  would  be  better  equipped 
and  more  promptly  transported  to  bases  and 
we  might  have  saved  men  and  reduced  the 
length  of  this  war. 

But  all  the  criticism  of  dcmestic  policy  that 
can  be  recorded  will  not  erase  the  pride  which 
every  American  must  feel  today  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  saw  clearly  the 
vision  of  America's  true  role  in  world  affairs 
and  did  not  fail  the  cause  of  Britain,  the  cause 
of  Fres  France,  the  cause  of  Czechcslovakia, 
Poland  and  Belgium  and  Denmark  and  Hol- 
land and  Norway  and  Yugoslavia  and  Greece, 
the  cause  of  China.  Their  cause  Is  today 
cur  cause. 

And  when  there  came  to  our  side  the  gal- 
lant people  of  Russia,  there  was  no  hesita- 
tion. We  forgot  differences  of  ideology.  It 
would  have  been  so  easy  for  a  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  have  procastinated  as  he  saw  the  po- 
litical dangers  at  home  in  taking  unto  one's 
bosom  the  rulers  who  had  defiled  churches 
and  regimented  human  beings  in  a  kind  cf 
economic  serfdom  much  worse  than  that  ever 
suffered  In  the  eras  of  exploitation  and  abuse 
tolerated  by  capitalism. 

But  the  President  moved  with  steady  step 
and  steady  hand  in  world  policy  from  Septem- 
ber 1939.  The  repeal  of  the  embargo  3  years 
ago  was  a  master  stroke.  Tills  action  made 
it  possible  for  America  to  become  in  fact  the 
arsenal  of  democracy.  And  a  few  months 
later  came  the  lend-lease  program.  Again 
Congress  responded  to  far-visioned  leader- 
ship. 

What  a  stimulus  to  the  morale  of  those 
fighting  our  battles  in  Europe  to  know  that 
3.000  miles  away,  relatively  free  from  enemy 
harassment,  the  mighty  industrial  resources 
of  America  were  being  tooled  up  for  war.  How 
much  better  the  British  held  their  lines — for 
they  knew  in  their  hearts  that  help  weis  com- 
ing. 

Not  only  has  the  President's  leadership  In 
foreign  policy  been  wise  as  applied  to  Furope, 
but  it  has  been  unparalleled  In  its  locom- 
plishments  among  our  neighbors  in  Central 
and  South  America.  We  have  on  our  side  the 
sympathy  and  moral  support  of  every  one  of 
the  peoples  of  the  republics  to  the  south  of  us. 
The  bonds  of  friendship  forged  now  are 
stronger  than  anything  we  have  known  in 
our  whole  history.  The  good-neighbor  policy 
has  been  a  success. 

Alongside  of  the  President  on  foreign  policy 
have  been  able  advisers.  Cordell  Hull,  our 
\enerable  Secretary  of  State,  will  go  down  in 
history  as  a  statesman  of  rare  vision  and  cour- 
age. The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Sumner 
Welles,  and  his  staff  have  helped  him  chart 
the  ship  of  state  through  some  perilous  seas 
in  the  diplomatic  field.  The  record  Is 
untarnished. 

TKtJTH   IN   SLOGAN    THAT   OtTR    "FREE  LABOR  WILL 
WTN" 

Free  peoples  will  win  this  war.  They  might 
have  won  it  sooner  had  they  been  better 
organized  at  home.  This,  however,  is  one  of 
the  penalties  democracy  must  pay  for  peace- 
time trustfulness  and  preoccupation.  But 
we  are  emerging  from  such  lassitude.  We 
hate  war  as  much  today  as  we  ever  did.  but 
our  youth  are  going  to  war  resolute  and  deter- 
mined to  end  the  bloody  business. 

On  the  cover  of  this  magazine  is  a  poster 
being  distributed  by  Government  agencies 
bearing  the  slogan  "Free  Labor  Will  Win." 
It  is  a  challenge  to  the  totalitarianism  cf 
our  enemies.  For  though  there  have  been 
strikes  and  slowdowns  and  work  stoppages 
in  our  midst,  though  there  have  been  politi- 
cally engineered  demands  for  wage  Increases 
and  union  advantages,  the  rank  and  file  of 
labor  In  America  have  done  a  Job  which  dem- 
onstrates that  the  power  of  voluntarism  is 


more  effective  by  far  than  the  power  of  com- 
pulsion. 

Free  labor  will  win  because  free  labor  feeLs 
In  its  muscles  the  Impulse  of  freedom.  Free 
labor  in  the  democratic  countries  knows  that 
slave  labor  in  France,  in  Holland,  in  Belgium, 
in  Poland,  In  Norway  and  Czechoslovakia  and 
Jugoslavia  and  Greece  is  shackled  today  be- 
cause the  leadership  of  those  countries  did 
not  know  how  to  prepare  In  time  the  weap- 
ons or  mobilize  the  forces  of  labor  Itself 
in  a  war  machine  capable  of  preventing  the 
Fascists  from  plunging  the  whole  world  Into 
war. 

GROWTH   OF   UNrrT    IS    ASSURANCE   OF    FINAL 
UCTORY 

Free  labor  connotes  free  Industry.  Tlie 
industrial  executives  cf  America,  too,  have 
done  a  job  in  this  war.  They  deserve  per- 
haps a  bit  more  credit  than  does  our  labor 
group  because  the  latter  has  hr.d  in  Wash- 
ington an  administration  ready  to  be  one- 
sided In  the  handling  of  disputes  with  man- 
agement and  more  than  ready  to  kick  the 
management  class  around  as  a  football  of 
political  combat. 

Industry  has  been  denied  a  proper  piece  in 
the  councils  of  our  Government,  but  it  has 
not  allowed  its  pique  cr  dLsappointment  to 
impair  the  war  effort.  It  has  swallowed  re- 
sentments and  bitterness  and  fought  for  an 
America  greater  than  any  man  or  group  cf 
men,  greater  than  any  party  or  class  or  fac- 
tion. Industry  has  its  chiselers  and  its  profi- 
teers Just  as  labor  has  its  racketeers.  But  the 
number  In  the  ranks  of  each  is  Infinitesimal 
compared  to  the  vast  majority  in  positions  of 
responsibility  whose  patriotism  is  superb. 

Industry  has  amazed  everybody  with  Its 
efficiency.  It  ha,<  run  ahead  of  production 
schedules.  It  has  expanded  and  stretched 
its  management  personnel  beyond  belief.  It 
has  supplied  the  tools  cf  war  in  such  ever- 
increasing  quantities  that  no  other  period  in 
our  own  history  or  in  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion can  show  a  similar  record.  All  this  in 
the  face  of  harassments.  confiscatory  taxes, 
and  the  carping  criticism  of  left-wing  radi- 
cals, aided  and  abetted  by  small-minded  of- 
ficials in  various  posts  in  our  Government. 

But  on  this  third  anniversary  cf  the  war, 
we  can  think  only  with  a  shudder  of  what 
might  have  happened  had  we  not  accom- 
plished as  much  as  we  have  already.  And  we 
can  look  to  the  future  with  a  renewed  con- 
fidence that,  despite  our  lnner_  conflicts  of 
party  or  class,  we  are  unifled  In  war.  hopefully 
praying  that  the  leadership  of  the  President 
will  bring  America  to  the  ultimate  victory. 
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HON,  FHlLA.BtNNETT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  28,  1942 

Vi.-  ii;  NNI  ;  I  Mr.  Speaker,  neither 
the  captain  nor  we  of  the  crew  of  our 
Ship  of  State  own  the  ship.  We  are 
servants.  The  real  owners  are  the  people 
of  the  United  State.*;,  who  have  the  right 
to  hire  and  fire  their  elected  servants. 
My  contract  as  a  public  servant  Is  being 
considered  for  renewal.  My  employers, 
the  voters  cf  the  Sixth  Missouri  Congres- 
sional District,  have  a  right  to  review  my 
oflBcial  record.  They  are  entitled  to  know 
whether  I  made  good  my  part  of  the  cca- 
tract,  which  provided: 
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First.  A   promise  by   n.c    io   support  i 
plans  for  strong  national  defe  ise 
Second.  A  promi.sp  -h   '  I  ■*. 

In  my  power  to  keep  r-.y  c  u.-j:;:,     u"  ;  i 
war  unle-ss  prepared  and  unti   attacked. 

Third.  That  if  th-  Ur.;'  d  ?^-  '•  ,  -.hould 
become  involved  k.  '\  •..:  I  -x  L  ;  ;.,yally 
support  the  Comma:.  :r  ;:.  (  ...ef  in 
measure.?  to  wn  the  a  a;  q  .  l<,y.  com- 
pletely, and  with  as  !)•  :.  :■  .[.  men  and 
materials  as  possible. 

My  voting  record  is  th. 
that  I  have  kept  the  faith 
to  ConRre.<:s.  January  3.  !   r. 
1.210  laws  have  been  pr.sftci  .:. 
by  the  President.     Of  couri^ 


these  do  not  deal  with  the  si<ojLCt  now 
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total  of 
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most  important  to  the  peop 
the  war.     These  other  n-   • 
now  the  great  issue.    I  a.-k'  : 
of  Congress  to  prepare  for  i; 
bilLs  on  which  there  was  a 
the  Seventy-seventh  Congr.. 
list  all  of  these  measures  on 
subjects  of  national  def  :    • 
tion.  and  war  for  the  inf  .::i 
who  may  be  interested: 
VoT-«.      <"■  oRo    or   Hon     Phil    a 

Mt  -.:        -     .-FVENTY-SEVEJOH    CO.N  , 

Sixth  DisnicT.  Missocu 

(BilU  listed  are  only  thbse  on  kubjects  of 
national  defense.  Intervention,  ai^i  war,  and 
on  which  there  were  roll  calls.  Y 
by  Library  of  Congress.     Citations 
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January  22,  1941  H  R  1437  For  addi- 
tional shipbuilding  facilities  (A  national- 
defense  bill  ( 

Division  of  vote:  Yea,  382:   r. 

Republican  vott:  Yea.  150;  nay.  k. 

BFNNrrr  voted  yea 

(See  p   275.  Congressional  REco|tD  ) 

February  8,  1941      H    R    1776 
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Lend-lease 
An  act    to  authorize  the   Piesld-.'nt   to 
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165. 


lend,  lease,  or  give  American  Armj 

equipment  and  money  and  supplies  to  any 
foreign  nation  he  selected. 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Ir  structlons 
to  credit  Great  Britain  not  excecdi 
000  000  for  purchase  of  defense  _.  ..,..„  ^ 
the  United  States  (aid  to  Britain  short  of 
war) 

Division  of  vote:  Yea.  160:  nay.  :|63 

Republican  vote:  Yea.  149:  nay. 

Bennett  voted  yea 

( See  p  849.  Congressional  Reco Ja  ) 

On  passage  of  the  bill  as  lntro<luced  (an 
act  of  Intervention) 

Division  of  vote:   Y«a.  260:  nay. 

Republican  vote:  Yea.  24:  nav.  1^5 

BtN.vETT  V(  ted  nay 

(See  pp    849-850.  CongrissionaJ  Record  ) 

March  21.  1941  H  R  4124  Supplemental 
national  defense  appropna'ion  («!  776.393- 
254)  for  United  States  Army  and  Navy  (a 
national-defense  bill). 

DivLs.on  of  vote:  Yea.  327:  nay. 

Republican  vote;   Yea.  126;  nay. 

BENNmr  vrted  yea. 

(Sop  pp  254«^  2547.  Concrrs>i    s^ 

May  7.   1941       H.  R    4466.      i:    . 
President  to  selz?  ships  of  na-; 
we  were  not  at  war  and  dlsp.:v. 
he  Siiw  fit   I  an  act  of  intervemioi 

On  motion  to  recommit  to  comr.  L^^  ^i^u 
Inatnictlons  to  amend   blU   with  i  le   provl- 
slon  that  ships  of  nations  at  war  u : 
shall   not   be   turned  over   to  ot.\ 
at  war  or  bf  u=e.i  foi  promoting  t.^ . 
objectives 

DlTUlOD  cf  vote     Yea    160 
Refmbllcar  vote    Y-^a    137 
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On  pa&sage  cf  bill  as  Introduced: 
Division  of  \ote:  Yea.  266;   nay,  120. 
Republican  vote:  Yea.  1;  nay,  100. 
Be.nnett  vot-Kl  nay. 
(See  p   3807.  CoNc.tcssiONAL  Record.) 
May  22,   1941.     H    R.   4671.     Plant   protec- 
tion   force    for    naval    shore    establishments 
(a  national  de'ense  bill). 
Division  of  v:te:  Yea,  270;  nay.  40. 
Republican  vote:  Yea,  108;  nay,  17. 
Bennett  vot<'d  yea. 

(See  pp  4438   '  t39.  Congressional  Record.) 
August  12,  lOii      H.  J  Res  222.     Extension 
of  the  Selective  Service  Training  Act. 
Division  of  vote:  Yea.  203;  nay.  202. 
Republican  vote:   Yea.  21;  nay,  133. 
Bennett  voted  nay. 

Missouri  Merit)er8  voted:  Duncan,  Demo- 
crat, yea;  Bill.  Democrat,  yea;  Sullivan, 
Democrat,  yea;  Zimmerman.  Democrat,  yea; 
Cochran.  Demc^rrat.  nay:  Cannon.  Democrat, 
nay;  Nelson,  Democrat,  nay:  Shannon, 
Democrat,  nay;  Wiujams,  Democrat,  nay; 
Ploeser,  Republican,  nay;  Short,  Republican, 
nay;  Bennett,  Republican,  nay. 

Division  cf  Missouri  vote:  Yea,  4;  nay,  8; 
RoMjuE,  Demo-:rat,  absent 

(See  p    7227,  Congressional  Record  ) 
October  17,  1941.     Hou^e  Joint  Resolution 
237.     Arming     merchant     vessels,     amending 
Neutrality  Act  of  1930  (a  belligerent  act). 
division  of  ^ote:    Yea.  259;    nay,   138. 
Kepubhcan  vote:   Yea,  39;   nay,  113. 
Bennett  vot«d  nay. 
(P.    8250.    Congressional    Record.) 
On  Senate  amendment  lifting  ban  on  entry 
of  United  Stat'?s  vessels  into  ports  of  fight- 
ing countries  to  deliver  supplies   (an  act  of 
intervention) . 

Division  of  vote:  Yea.  212;  nay.  194. 
Republican  vote:   Yea,  22;  nay.  137. 
Bennett  vottd  nay. 
(Pp.  9116  9117.  Congressional  Record.) 
December  5.    1941.  H.  R.  6159.     Third  sup- 
plemental    national     defense     appropriation 
bUl. 
Division  of  vote:  Yea.  309;  nay.  5. 
Republican  vote:    Yea.   122;    nay,  4. 
Bennett    absent    with    official    leave    but 
paired  for. 

(P.    9398,    <^N3R£SSIONAL   RECORD  ) 

DECEMBEF    7.    1941.   PEARL   HARBOR 

December  8.  1941.  House  Joint  Resolution 
254.     Declaration  of  war  against  Japan. 

Bennett  absent  with  ofHclal  leave. 

(See  p.  9398,  Congressicnal  Record.) 

December  11,  1941.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 120.     Declaration  of  war  against  Italy. 

Bennett  voted  yea. 

(P   96C7,  Congressional  Record.) 

December  11.  1941.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 256  Declaration  of  war  against  Ger- 
many 

Bennett   voted   yea. 

(S?e  p  9665.  Congressional  Record.) 

January  9.  1942  H.  R.  5727  Amendment 
to  transfer  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  to  War 
Department.     (Finally  defeated.) 

Division  of  vote:   Yea,  187;  nay,  168. 

Republican  vote:   Yen.   138;   nay,  5. 

Bennett  voted  yea. 

(P.  153,  C0NGBESS10N.AL  Record  ) 

January  23.  1942.  H.  R.  6448.  Fourth  sup- 
plemental national  defense  approoriatlon 
bill. 

Division  of  vote:  Yea.  396;  nay.  0, 

Republican  vcte:  Yea,  152;  nay.  0. 

Bennett  voted  yea. 

(P.  613.  Congressional  Record  ) 

January  27,  1942.  H.  R.  6460.  Navy  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  for  1943. 

Division  of  vote:    Yea,  388;    nay,  0. 

Republican  vote:    Yea,   148;    nay.  0. 

Bennett   voted   yea. 

(P.  755,  Congressional  Record  ) 

February  17.  1942.  H.  R.  6611  Fifth  sup- 
plemental national  defense  appropriation 
bUl. 

Division  of  vcte;  Yea,  371;   nay,  0. 


Republican  vote:   Yea,   131;  nay,  0. 

Bennett  voted  yea. 

(P.  1376,  Congressional  Record  ) 

March  16,  1942,  S.  2308.  second  war-powers 
bill: 

On  conference  report: 

Division  of  vote:  Yea,  315,  nay,  22. 

Republican  vote:  Yea,  133;  nay,  7. 

Bennett  voted  yea. 

(See  p.  2508,  Congressional  Record  ) 

March  17,  1942,  H.  R.  6293,  establishing 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps: 

Division  of  vote:  Yea,  249;  nay,  86. 

Republican  vote:  Yea,  124;  nay,  23. 

Bennett  voted  yea 

(See  p.  2608,  Congressional  Record.) 

May  13,  1942.  S  2025,  Pay  Readjustment  Act, 
1942,  on  amendment  to  raise  pay  of  enli.sted 
men  in  Bixth_and  seventh  grades  (minimum 
$50  per  month) : 

Division  of  vote:  Yea,  332:  nay,  28. 

Republican  vote:  Yea,  133;  nay,  11. 

Bennett  votec>yea. 

(See  p.  4145,  Congressional  Record.-  also 
p.  5099  ) 

June  3,  1942,  House  Joint  Resolution  319, 
declaration  of  war  ngalnst  Bulgaria.  On  mo- 
tion to  suspend  rules  and  pass  resolution ; 

Division  of  vote:  Yea,  357;  nay,  0. 

Bennett  voted  yea. 

(See  p  4816,  Congressional  Record.) 

June  3,  1942,  House  Joint  Resolution  320, 
declaration  of  war  against  Hungary.  On  mo- 
tion to  suspend  rules  and  pass  resolution, 
Bennett  voted  vea. 

(See  p  4817,  Congressional  Record  ) 

June  3,  1942,  House  Joint  Resolution  rt21, 
declaration  of  war  against  Rumania.  On  no- 
tion to  suspend  rules  and  pa.ss  resolution. 
Bennett  voted  yea. 

(See  p  4819.  Congressional  Record.) 

June  18,  1942  H  R  7184,  Navy  Department 
authorization  ($8,550,000,000),  Bennett  voted 
yea. 

(See  p   5383.  Congressional  Record  ) 

June  23.  1942.  H.  R.  7280,  War  Departm.^nt 
appropriation  for  1943  ($42,820,000,000),  Bi:n- 
I    nett  voted  yea. 

(See  p.  5519,  Congressional  Record.) 
on  the  home  front 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  citizen  has 
wilhngly  surrendered  to  his  leaders  many 
important  and  cherished  rights  in  an  ef- 
fort to  win  this  war.    Fighting  American 
heroes  from  every  village  and  town,  and 
most  of  our  farms,  are  making  certain 
on  t±ie  field  cf  battle  that  foreign  foes 
will  never  take  those  hard-won  rights 
away  by  force.    But,  will  our  own  leaders 
return  them  after  the  peace  is  won?    No 
rights  surrendered  because  of  any  of  t  he 
emergencies  of  the  past  few  years  have 
been  returned  even  though  the  emer- 
gencies have,  in  many  cases,  been  wiped 
out  by  new  and  greater  crises.    Electon 
of  an  Independent  Congress,  composed 
of  fearless  and  patriotic  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  will  see  to  it  that  those  rigiits 
are  returned  to  the  people  and  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  preserved  free   from 
bureaucratic  control  and  reeulation  in 
peacetime.    For    this    reason,    electicns 
this  year  are  more  important  than  any 
In  our  Nation's  history,  although  politics 
as  partisanship  should  be  "out  of  the 
window."    Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  admin- 
istration, which  is  apparently  as  much  in- 
terested in  winning  elections  as  it  is  in 
winning  the  war.  sent  into  my  home  c  ty 
en  Thursday,  September  17. 1942.  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  [Mr.  Priest],  who  is 
quoted  by  the  newspapers  as  pleading 
with  his  audience  to  back  up  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  the  fightf f;  at  ihe 
front  by  electing  only  New  L-  ..  c  mcli- 
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dates  to  Congress.  This  is  an  insult  to 
every  voter  in  my  district.  Republicans 
as  well  as  Democrats  are  fighting  in  this 
war.  No  one  party  has  a  monopoly  on 
patriotism.  This  war  is  not  and  must  not 
be  made  a  political  issue.  My  voting  rec- 
ord, which  I  have  included  with  these 
remarks,  proves  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment made  to  this  House  by  the  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Mr. 
Starnes  cf  Alabama,  who  said  on  June 
23,  1942 — Congressional  Record,  page 
5487: 

There  has  been  a  complete  eradication  of 
partisanship  on  part  of  this  great  repre- 
sentative body  in  supporting  the  President 
of  the  United  States  since  December  7,  1941. 

I  am  no  rubber  stamp  but  will  continue 
earnestly  to  try  to  represent  all  the  people 
of  my  district  without  respect  to  political 
considerations  and  personal  advantage. 

nothing  to  hide 

Those  of  us  who  are  working  for  na- 
tional unity,  a  complete  victory,  preser- 
vation of  representative  government,  and 
a  permanent  peace  based  on  an  under- 
standing brotherhood  of  man  owe  it  to 
our  constituents  to  let  them  have  a  look 
at  the  Congressional  Record  to  see  where 
we  stand  on  these  matters.  With  this 
oflBcial  document  they  can,  in  the  quiet  of 
their  own  homes,  cast  aside  personal 
prejudices  and  judge  those  records  in 
the  light  of  swiftly  moving  events  which 
are  determining  the  destiny  of  the  world, 
the  future  of  Main  Street  and  the  cross- 
roads store.  I  stand  squarely  on  my  rec- 
ord. I  kept  my  promises.  Not  all  of  my 
record  as  a  Congressman  is  a  matter  of 
voting  on  legislation,  but  is  concerned 
with  prompt  and  efficient  handling  of  the 
innumerable  affairs  which  come  to  each 
Member  as  a  result  of  the  concentration 
of  activity  in  Washington.  D.  C.  I  feel 
that  such,  however,  is  scarcely  a  proper 
subject  to  discuss  here,  and  leave  to  my 
constituents  who  have  called  upon  my 
office  for  any  service  the  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  have  obtained  all 
that  I  could  give  them,  regardless  of  their 
political  ties  or  standing  in  life. 

FREE   speech    NOT  YET   DENIED 

The  thinking  people  of  my  district  are 
pretty  independent.  They  like  to  look  at 
both  sides  cf  a  question  and  to  judge  it 
as  a  whole.  They  want  the  truth.  They 
are  not  interested  in  having  rubber- 
stamp  representation  of  any  individual, 
but  want  someone  to  represent  them — all 
of  them.  They  are  alarmed  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  who  in  a  5p>eech  in  New  York  Sep- 
tember 24.  1942,  said,  "We  are  still  losing 
the  war."  They  feel  that  if  this  is  true 
it  must  be  the  result  of  incompetence. 
Inefficiency,  and  other  factors  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  which  need  to  be  criticized 
and  corrected  so  that  we  can  soon  say. 
"We  are  winning  the  war."  Therefore  I 
shall  continue  to  offer  constructive  criti- 
cism when  I  feel  that  by  so  doing  I  can 
serve  my  country  and  my  district.  I 
think  President  Woodrow  Wihon  was 
right  when  he  said: 

We  do  not  need  less  criticism  in  time  of  war, 
but  more.    It  is  hoped  that  criticism  will  be 


constructive,  but  better  unfair  attack  than 
autocratic  repression.  Honesty  and  compe- 
tence require  no  shield  of  secrecy. 

long  before  pearl  harbor 

Because  the  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  whether  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
Is  not  a  rubber  stamp  is  patriotic  and 
as  to  whether  he  can  be  possessed  of 
enough  foresight  to  understand  the  needs 
of  his  country  and  the  wishes  of  his  con- 
stituents. I  include  as  part  of  these  re- 
marks some  statements  made  by  me  be- 
fore Congress  declared  this  our  war. 
The  date  of  each  of  these  statements  is 
illuminating.  The  quotations  are  taken 
from  speeches  made  by  me  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  in  a  weekly  Washington  news 
letter  I  sent  to  the  many  newspapers  in 
my  district  requesting  it.  and  to  the  press 
services.  It  might  be  added  that  the 
record  shows  my  foresight  on  domestic 
questions  as  fully  verified  by  subsequent 
events  as  the  stand  I  took  for  my  peo- 
ple on  international  relations,  although 
the  former  are  not  included  here  because 
not  in  issue. 

national  defense 

The  following  quotation  is  taken  from 
a  speech  I  delivered  at  the  St.  Clair 
County  Courthouse,  Osceola,  Mo.,  2  p.  m., 
October  9,  1940: 

From  March  4,  1933,  when  President  Roose- 
velt took  office,  up  to  June  1940.  Congress 
voted  more  than  $18,000,000,000  to  be  ex- 
pended at  the  President's  discretion.  Out  of 
these  funds  he  has  spent  for  defense  pur- 
poses only  $636,248,097,  while  boondoggling 
has  got  the  lion's  share.  This  is  alarming 
shortsightedness,  because  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  Chief  of  Staff,  back  In  1933,  In  his 
annual  report,  said:  "The  Army  strength  Is 
below  the  danger  zone.  I  consider  It  of  the 
most  urgent  Importance  to  the  United  States 
that  this  condition  be  rectified  without  de- 
lay." Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  George  Marshall 
reported  on  December  28,  1939:  "The  Army 
is  probably  less  than  25  percent  ready  fcr 
Immediate  action." 

The  President  said  at  Buenos  Aires  on  De- 
cember 1.  1936:  "We  know  that  vast  arma- 
ments are  rising  on  every  side."  Yet  here 
we  find  the  President  stating  on  January  2, 
1939:  "No  responsible  officer  advocates  build- 
ing our  own  air  forces  up  to  the  total  either 
of  planes  on  hand  or  of  productive  capacity 
equal  to  the  forces  of  certain  other  nations." 
War  has  been  raging  for  many  months  now. 
Nations  have  fallen.  Yet  on  June  5,  1940.  the 
President  saw  nothing  for  Congress  to  do,  ard 
said,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Herald: 
"There  Is  no  good  reason  why  Congress  should 
continue  in  session  for  the  duration,  as  de- 
sired by  Republican  Members.  The  situa- 
tion does  not  require  Congress  to  remain  In 
session  except  for  the  laudable  goal  of  deliv- 
ering speeches." 

The  admini.stration's  defense  program  is 
inadequate  and  If  v.-e  nre  plunged  Into  war 
we  will  suffer  serious  initial  reverses.  Sole 
responsibility  for  this  rests  upon  the  ad- 
ministration which  has  had  a  complete  and 
subservient  majority  of  Its  party  In  both 
i  Houses  of  Congress  since  it  first  took  office, 
and,  theiefoie.  has  and  does  completely  con- 
trol government  policy. 

Tlie  President  Is  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  On  May  15,  1940.  he  Is 
quoted  lii  the  New  York  Times  as  making  E.n 
amazing  statement.  The  article  reads  In  part 
as  follows:  "Mr.  Roosevelt  biushed  aside  as 
utterly  stupid  all  suggestions  that  develop- 
ments in  the  European  struggle  and  their  im- 


plications in  the  Pacific  strengthened  the 
arguments  for  a  two-ocean  Navy.  Such  a  con- 
ception of  the  Nation's  floating  defense  was 
Just  plain  dumb,  he  added." 

I  tell  you,  citizens  of  St.  Clair  County.  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  such  a  faulty  concep- 
tion of  the  way  to  run  national  affairs. 
Particularly  is  this  true  when  we  are  calling 
potential  enemies  unpleasant  names  and  of- 
fering them  insulta.  A  smart  bully  at  least 
arms  himself  before  Inviting  attack.  1  fear 
for  the  future. 

Representative  Bennett  (Missouri)  said, 
after  after  taking  oath  of  office,  he  was  wor- 
ried "for  fear  the  United  States  was  going  to 
be  thrown  Into  a  two-ocean  war  with  little 
equipment  and  a  national  debt  of  $50,000,- 
000,000  "  He  said  he  thought  the  Govern- 
ment should  proceed  as  fast  as  possible  with 
a  national  defense  prcgram,  giving  it  first 
attention.  (Associated  Press  dispatch  In 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader  and  Press,  January 
7.  1941.) 

APPEASING    JAPAN 

Both  major  political  parties  have  pledged 
themselves  to  keep  our  Nation  out  of  war 
and  our  boys  off  of  foreign  battlefields.  The 
President,  on  the  eve  of  election.  October  30, 
1940.  said:  "I  have  said  this  before  and  I  shall 
say  It  again  and  again  and  again,  vour  beys 
are  not  going  to  be  sent  Into  any  foreign  wars. 
They  are  going  into  training  to  form  a  force 
so  strong  that,  by  Its  very  existence,  it  will 
keep  the  threat  of  war  away  from  our  shores. 
The  purpose  of  our  defense  Is  defense." 

I  question  whether  this  campaign  promise 
can  be  kept  now  because  of  the  New  Deal 
policy  which  has  failed  to  build  strong  na- 
tional defense  but  has  at  the  same  time 
sought  to  appease  our  most  dangerous  poten- 
tlonal  enemy  by  permitting  shipment  of 
more  than  eight  and  one  half  million  tons 
of  scrap  iron  and  millions  of  barrels  of  avia- 
tion ga*iollne  to  Japan.  This  material  Is  being 
used  against  our  loyal  friends,  the  Chinese. 
Can  we  buy  an  enemy's  friendship  with  the 
blood  of  a  proven  friend  and  at  risk  of  our 
own  future  security?  (Statement  to  press, 
January  8.  1941.) 

We  are  shipping  50,000  barrels  of  oil.  15- 
000.000  gallons  of  gasoline  and  45.000  barrels 
of  machine  oil  per  day  to  Japan.  We  aie 
still  sending  her  scrap  Iron.  We  are  still  pay- 
ing royalties  to  German  companies  holding 
patents  on  Plexlglas.  a  plastic  used  on  noses  of 
United  States  bombers  and  for  other  defense 
purposes.  I  am  fighting  to  have  these  leaks 
plugged.  (In  weekly  Washington  Newsletter, 
May  22.   1941  ) 

I  Insist  that  we  ought  not  to  give  aid  to  our 
potential  enemies,  that  we  ought  to  give  all 
aid  to  our  friends,  short  of  war  for  otirselves. 
In  March  1941,  the  United  States  sold  900,000 
barrels  of  high-test  gasoline  to  Japan.  The 
United  States  ha.s  given  an  export  license  for 
sale  of  high-octane  aviation  gasoline  to  Japan 
In  an  amount  exceeding  twice  over  the  entire 
amount  sold  to  Japan  In  1940.  That's  bad. 
(Wa.shlngton  Newsletter,  June  5,  1941.  This 
newsletter  I  send  to  all  newspapers  requesting 
It  In  my   district.) 

Itaru  Tatibana,  lieutenant  commander  in 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy  registered  as  a 
foreign  language  student  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  has  been  arrested  and 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  obtain  secret  in- 
formation about  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  was 
released  on  $50,000  bond  pending  trial.  But, 
he  wasn't  brought  to  trial,  at  request  of  the 
United  States  State  Department,  which 
doesn't  want  to  offend  Japan.  This  is  dan- 
gerous appeasement.  (Washington  Newslet- 
ter, June  12,  1941.) 

Standard  Oil  Co.  has  noticed  ccmplalnta 
some  of  us  have  been  making  about  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Is  selling  oil  and  (as 
to  Japan.    They  have  Just  published  a  p«p*r 
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entitled.    ■Problem."    In    a     v, 
This  paper  Is  a  defense  of   latj 
read*,  in  part,  as  follows:  "It 
the  province  of  a  private  compajn 
lute  Itaelf  as  Judge  en  the  righ 
of  International  disputes,  estab 
cf  Its  oun  or  defy  emhanr  f^  ■ 
potiticaJ  authoritiea      Thi 
government,  not  Industry      I;i  ■ 
foreign  business.  Standard  OH 
conferred  with  the  Department 
has    endeavored    to    adhere    s'.i 
policy    of    our    O.ivernment." 
Newsletter.  June  12,   1941  ) 

War  wuh  Japan  over  the 
nance  of  United  States  and 
trade  and  our  desire  to  help 
emles.  China  and  Communist  Ru 
likely.     (Washington  Newsletter 
1941.  4  days  before  Pearl  Hatx  - 

I   thinlc  we  are  liable  to  t-      : 
Japan.     It  wouldn't   be  so  o:.- 
because  Japan  t(xlay  has  the  51 
the  world      (Statement  In  Inte 
In   Springfield    (Mo  )    Leader 
cember  2.  1941.  5  days  before 
Pearl  Harbor  ) 
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As   nfar   as   I  can  estimate, 
master  Corps  is  providing  cloth;: 
nient  for  an  army  cf  four  m'.H; 
one   and   a   quarter    r..         ■.    •: 
authorized  by  law        A  i  :    ;  , 
Apnl  24.  1941  ) 

Is  the  forgotten  man  of  !  j^: 
the  unknown  soldier  cf   li»4- 
Newsletter.  May  8.   1941  ) 

Gen.  George  M.^rshcJl,  Chief 
Army,     say      w'     can     drfend 
Hemisphert'  ■f.::r.  1.720.000  men 
the  Commander  In  Chief,  the 
deny  any  intention  of  another 
pedltlonary  force.    But  If  this  is 
we  buying  for  one?    The  r  ■ 
told  the  whole  truth,  and    *   ... 
to     have     another     Araer; 
force    we    ought    not    to    l 
army   many   times   greater 
by  law.     My  study  of  Airr.-r  r-.;' 
upon  their  offlcial  press  rel     -  - 
to  believe  that  either  the  .".,:r.i 
planning  for  an  American  exped 
of  at  least  10.000  OOO  men.  cr  th« 
of  graft.  Incompetence,  and  ex' 
purchase  of  military  equipment 
ton  Newsletter,  November  27. 
field    Leader    and    Press. 
Speech  to  House  of  Representa 
ber    19.    1941,    Congressionai, 
8012  9017.  > 

Note — This  charge  was  carried 
tlonai  news  services.    The  r< 
Wall    Street    Journal,    the    A.... 
ftnd  others,  called  It  the  "tip 
soon   thereafter   happened.     We 
an  American  expeditionary  force 
men  and  the  H  luse  MJitary  AlTit 
tee.  June  24.   1942.  made  publ; 
supporting  the  charge  of  waste. 
»nd  extravagance  in  purchas; 
the  Quartermaster  Corps 
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In  a  speech  from  the  House  floe  • 
he  feared  the  national  defense  . 
In  the  future  turn  Into  a  super 
agency.        (Associated      Press 
Springfield   Leader    and    Press 
1941) 

Mayrls  Chaney  Is  unknown  a 
has  been  made  public  her  only 
for  a  position  in  civilian  defei; 
raids  is  that  she  has  named  c;  ►, 
tb«  TBeancr  Glide."  If  she  Is 
per  year  t^cn  Sally  Rand,  fan 
down  1;  •>.!'  Missouri  Ozaris. 
employ-  i  a:   ::  cf  becsuse  she 
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scale  be  worth  at  least  $25,000  to  civilian  de- 
fense and  assures  me  she  Is  willing  to  work 
for  nothing  The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  has 
become  a  haven  for  Reds,  pinks,  political 
hacks,  bocndogglers,  professional  reformers, 
court  favorite.s,  and  Just  plain  screw  balls. 
They  all  oui^ht  to  be  fired  before  we  have  a 
real  air  raid  requiring  a  real  civilian  defense. 
Volunteers  back  in  my  district  are  doing  fine 
civilian  deft^nse  work  but  don't  receive  any 
inspiration  from  their  comical  overlords  In 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  in  Wash- 
ington. (Statement  carried  by  all  news  serv- 
ices. February  6  to  20.  1942.  Speech  to  House 
of  Representatives.  February  6,  1942  and 
February  11.  1942.  Congrissional  Record,  pp. 
1110  and  1152  »  Note. — Public  opinion,  in- 
spired by  this  and  similar  statements,  forced 
a  correction  of  the  abuses  and  boondoggling 
In  this  part  of  the  war  program. 

STANDARD    OF    LIVING 

Since  the  Government  has  decided  on  an 
all-out  policy  of  aid  to  the  Allies  this  means 
that  the  Anierican  taxpayer  will  have  to  foot 
the  bill.  I:  means  our  standard  of  living 
must  be  lowered  by  new  and  increased  taxes 
and  an  increased  cost  of  living.  We  cant 
have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too,  (Washington 
news  letter.  May  16.  1941  ) 

The  Federal  Government  will  be  forced  to 
offer  Government  securities  as  low  as  10 
cents  each  to  tap  every  poselble  source  of 
revenue  for  financing  a  coming  war.  Official 
excuse  now  given:  "To  encourage  steady  sav- 
ings emiong  the  youth  of  America."  (Wash- 
ington news  letter.  April  10.  1941.) 

When  I  tl-.ink  of  New  Deal  efforts  to  restore 
prosperity  by  a  program  of  scarcity,  limiting 
crops,  klUin?  pigs,  burning  wheat,  and  plow- 
ing under,  I  am  made  to  wonder  how  long 
It  will  be  until  the  people  may  say,  "We  need- 
ed a  Joseph  instead  cf  a  Franklin."  (State- 
ment In  speech  at  Polk  County  Courthouse, 
Bolivar,  Mo..  November  2,  1940.) 

LET  S   BACK   OtJH  COMMANDU   IN   CHUT 

Mr.  speaker,  I  believe  the  foregoing  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Representa- 
tive from  the  Sixth  Missouri  District  did 
have  foresight  when  some  others  in  more 
responsible  positions  did  not  have  it. 
However,  nothing  useful  can  now  be 
gained  by  arguing  whetiicr  different  In- 
ternational policies  would  have  kept  our 
country  ou:  of  war.  We  are  in  the  war. 
Our  sons,  brothers,  and  neighbors  are 
fighting  on  every  continent  and  sea.  It 
Is  the  duty  of  each  American  to  back 
them  up  to  the  limit  of  his  ability.  Our 
men  on  the  battle  fronts  do  not  drop 
their  tools  when  the  whistle  blows.  They 
stand  ready,  if  necessary,  to  "give  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion."  Can  we 
do  less  than  our  best  to  provide  them 
with  sufficient  tools,  food,  and  clothing? 
Yes.  our  job  is  to  help  win  the  war.  We 
must  have  unity.  Others,  by  false  state- 
ments, have  made  it  appear  advisable  for 
me  to  review  the  record — because  I  feel 
that  my  constituents  are  entitled  to  the 
truth.  I  confess  that  I  am  humbly 
proud  of  the  record  I  have  made  because 
I  have  kept  faith  with  those  who  chose 
".e  as  their  Representative.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  is  our  Commander  in  Chief 
until  Janu;iry  1945.  We  may  honestly 
differ  wuh  him  on  some  domestic  policies 
but  let  us  remember  we  have  only  one 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Army  and 
Navy.  Let  us  back  him  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  as  free  citizens.  Let  us  work 
together  for  an  early  and  total  victory, 
a  just  and  lasting  peace. 


Th 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS} 


HON   CH.ARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AT  rVES 

Wednesday.  September  23.  1912 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  most  serious 
period  in  the  life  of  this  Nation.  Our 
country  is  engaged  in  a  life-and- death 
struggle  with  the  mightiest  mihtary  ma- 
chine in  the  history  of  the  world.  Each 
succeeding  day  adds  great  numbers  of  our 
American  boys  to  the  death  list,  and  this 
list  increases  with  the  onward  rush  of 
time.  But  there  Ls  only  one  choice,  and 
we  have  made  it.  We  must  carry  on  to 
victory,  cost  what  it  may.  Fully  appre- 
ciative of  what  lies  ahead,  the  pecple  of 
the  United  States  of  America  are  ^villing 
and  committed  to  the  necessity  of  sacri- 
fices for  victory.  But  these  sacrifices 
must  be  equally  apportioned  among  the 
groups  that  make  up  our  Nation. 

Here  in  the  Congress  we  come  back 
today  to  correct  an  error  of  another  day. 
We  are  attempting  here  to  amerd  the 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting inflation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. But  the  plan  proposed  heie  will 
neither  adjust  nor  correct  our  previous 
error.  The  price  legislation  passed  by 
this  House  in  the  month  of  November 
1941,  failed  because  it  was  not  all  inclu- 
sive, and  therefore  not  fair,  Unlei;s  this 
legislation  is  amended  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion it  will  fail  again. 

We  all  remember  the  debate  that  took 
place  on  the  Gore  amendment  under 
date  of  November  26.  1941.  This  amend- 
ment was  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee.  You  are  still 
familiar  with  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment.  It  was  an  all-inclusive 
measure,  having  for  its  purpose  but  one 
objective,  to  stop  the  spiral  climb  of  the 
cost  of  living.  That  amendment  met 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  reasons  for  its  defeat  were 
understood  by  all.  That  amendment  in- 
cluded the  wages  of  labor.  For  peculiar 
reasons  the  administration  refused  to 
deal  courageously  with  the  leadership  of 
the  powerful  labor  unions  who  then  op- 
posed the  all-inclusive  measure.  Time 
has  passed  on  since  that  important  leg- 
islation became  a  law,  and  the  spiral 
climb  of  prices  has  continued.  Finally, 
under  date  of  September  7.  1941!.  the 
President  addressed  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  again,  and  I  here  quote 
his  words: 

In  the  event  that  the  Congress  should  fall 
to  act,  and  act  adequately,  I  shall  accept  the 
responsibilty.  and  I  will  act. 

At  the  same  time  that  farm  prices  are  sta- 
bilized, waees  can  and  will  be  stabilized  also. 
This  I  Will  do. 

Those  were  fighting  words  deliveicd  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
should  like  to  remind  you  that  this  Con- 
gress was  created  by  the  same  document 
which  created  the  office  of  President  of 
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the  United  Slates.  "  This  Congress  was 
therein  charged  with  certain  responsi- 
bilities. As  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
land,  air,  and  naval  forces  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  power  of  the  President  is 
very  great.  There  can  rightfully  be  some 
question  as  to  whether  or  not,  even  in 
wartime,  the  office  of  the  President  is 
clothed  with  complete  authority  to  deal 
on  all  questions  of  domestic  life. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
been  the  target  of  bitter  criticism,  and 
that  criticism  continues.  We  hear  it 
from  press,  pulpit,  commentators,  and 
the  people  themselves.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple are  alarmed.  They  fear  for  their 
security.  They  understand  we  can  lose 
this  war,  and  they  turn  to  their  elected 
Representatives  for  help.  That  is  where 
they  should  turn.  It  conforms  strictly 
with  our  kind  of  government,  or  at  least 
the  kind  of  government  which  the  fram- 
eis  of  the  Constitution  meant  us  to  have. 
We  must  not  fail  them  here  today.  If  it 
is  true  that  we  are  the  rubber  stamps 
some  people  claim  we  are,  we  could  su- 
pinely accede  to  the  President's  wishes  in 
this  legislation  before  us  today.  We 
could  do  that  and  escape  all  responsibil- 
ity, and  the  responsibility  would  then  be 
entirely  his. 

In  the  President's  speech  of  September 
7  he  commanded  us  to  do  so  and  so  with 
agriculture,  and  "I  will  stabilize  wages." 
He  told  the  country,  at  an  earher  date  in 
a  fireside  chat,  that  wages  would  be  sta- 
bilized by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  The  record  will  prove  this  to 
have  been  a  failure.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  this  is  the  same  instrumentality 
with  which  he  now  proposes  to  stabilize 
wages  under  this  legislation;  at  least  he 
indicated  to  the  Congress  in  his  address 
of  September  7  no  specific  plan.  If  the 
National  I-abor  Relations  Board  failed 
before  in  this  effort,  have  we  any  assur- 
ance that  it  will  not  fail  again. 

Almost  to  the  man.  with  the  exception 
of  labor  leadership,  the  American  people 
are  demanding  that  we  now  pass  legis- 
lation to  stop  the  disastrous  upward 
spiral  of  inflation.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  a  measure  making  man- 
datory a  ceiling  on  all  prices  in  all 
branches  of  our  economic  system.  This 
is  wartime,  and  we  must  deal  fearle.ssly 
with  all  aspects  of  this  situation.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  w'e  must  deal  justly 
with  all  groups.  We  must  recognize  the 
ever-changing  course  of  events  in  the 
business  of  farming.  We  must  recognize 
that  all  of  the  commodities  purchased  by 
the  farmer,  other  than  those  grown  on 
his  own  farm,  have  suffered  tremendou.s 
price  increases.  There  is  no  danger  of 
run-away  inflation  so  far  as  the  price  of 
farm  products  is  concerned,  provided 
farm  production  is  increased  instead  of 
curtailed.  That  is  purely  a  hoax  which 
the  administration  is  trying  to  perpe- 
trate upon  the  people  of  the  Nation.  We 
must,  then,  inevitably  flnd  some  means 
to  increase  farm  production.  This  brings 
a  new  phase  into  the  picture  of  farming— 
that  of  the  cost  of  farm  labor.  On  the 
farms  in  North  Dakota,  with  rain  delay- 
ing the  harvest,  machinery  and  repairs 
almost  impossible  to  obta.fn,  the  labor 
situation  is  more  critical  and  acute  than 
the  country  seems  to  realize.    Those  men 
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not  already  in  the  service,  or  who  have 
not  succumbed  to  the  lure  of  immensely 
higher  wages  in  industry,  are  one- by  one 
finding  their  number  come  up  under  Se- 
lective Service.  And  the  harvest  is  not 
in.  Farmers  in  North  Dakota  are  re- 
ceiving approximately  one-half  the  price 
for  wheat  that  they  received  in  World 
War  No.  1.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  men 
they  are  able  to  hire  demand  and  receive 
higher  wages  than  ever  before.  The  ar- 
gument that  farm  labor  cannot  be  in- 
cluded in  the  farmer's  cost  of  production 
is  manifestly  ridiculou.s.  Congress  must, 
of  necessity,  adopt  the  Brown  amend- 
ment, which  reads  as  follows: 

For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  parity  prices 
and  comparable  prices  of  any  agricultural 
commodities  shall  be  determined  as  author- 
ized by  existing  law,  but  wiU  also  Include 
all  farm  labor. 

I  should  like  the  record  to  show  that 
even  with  the  adoption  of  the  Brovm 
amendment,  all  that  has  been  gained  is 
to  give  to  the  farmers  of  our  Nation  a 
better  position  in  their  relationship  with 
industry  and  labor.  For  the  first  time 
we  have  recognized  their  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Even  so,  we  are  legislating  here 
today  only  on  the  subject  of  the  farmer. 
You  will  remember  that  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son warned: 

Whenever  Washington  can  say  when  the 
farmer  shall  sow  and  when  he  shall  reap. 
the  Nation  will  want  for  bread. 

And  when  the  Nation  wants  for  bread, 
gentlemen,  we  shall  have  infiation,  de- 
spite whatever  ceilings  we  here  put  on 
farm  products.  The  many  other  phases 
affecting  the  economic  picture  have  been 
so  completely  ignored  in  the  legislation 
before  us  that  it  promises  to  fall  far  short 
of  the  demands  of  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion for  an  immediate  curb  and  control 
on  the  rising  spiral  of  inflation.  As  a 
Government  and  as  a  Congress  both 
branches  are  failing  in  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  who  elected  them. 
There  should  come  before  this  Congress 
at  this  time  legislation  that  is  positive 
and  complete;  without  loopholes;  with- 
out certain  favored  features  for  certain 
favored  groups;  all-inclusive;  compre- 
hensive legislation  that  will  do  the  thing 
we  are  talking  about;  that  will  stop  the 
rising  cost  of  living;  that  thing  toward 
which  all  branches  of  society  look  with 
fear.  Many  of  us  here  today  hved 
through  that  period  of  the  last  war.  and 
many  of  us  suffered  its  consequences. 
This  is  a  day  and  an  hour  for  courage; 
courage  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  give 
assurance  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 


Republi     n>   1.1    Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

("It 

HUN.  FRANCi5  E.  WAI.i'hK 

OF  PENNSYLVANI.*. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1942 

t 

Mr.   WALTER.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  mclude  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  September  25. 
1942: 

REPUBLICANS    IN    ACTION 

On  Tuesday  the  House  Republicans  re- 
solved that  "Our  national  peril  must  not  be 
exploited  by  any  individual  or  group  for 
special  gains  or  advancement."  A  fine,  ring- 
ing statement.  On  Wednesday  these  same 
Republicans  knifed  the  President's  price- 
control  bill  and  gave  the  farm  bloc  a  new 
chance  to  exploit  the  Nation's  p)eril  for  the 
special  gains  and  advancement  of  a  politically 
powerful  group. 

It  i.s  important  to  note  that  the  new  defi- 
nition of  "parity"  which  will  stimulate  a 
further  inflationary  rise  of  prices  could  not 
have  been  adopted  without  Republican  votes. 
If  the  Republicans  had  stayed  on  the  side- 
lines this  inflationary  amendment  would  have 
been  rejected  by  a  count  of  119  to  106.  But 
when  the  Republicans  plumped  lor  It  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  two  to  one — 99  to  53 — 
the  farm  bloc  won.  It  can  thank  the  House 
Republicans  for  Its  field  day. 

Thi.s  will  be  worth  remembering  in  the 
fall  elections,  when  these  same  Republicans 
tell  the  President  how  to  win  the  war. 


luHa    Ihrt    Farnierx    en    Vv  dr    awl 
InflatiO'] 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  PAULCL'NN!NGH,AM 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  28,  1942 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  telegram 
from  14  dirt  farmers  of  Warren  County, 
Iowa : 

Indianola,  Iowa,  SeptcmbcT  26.  1942. 
Hon.  PAtJL  Cunningham. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Let  us  get  on  with  the  war.  We  dirt  farmers 
believe  we  represent  majority  opinion  farm- 
ers of  Warren  County  when  we  say  we  dis- 
liked Implications  of  President's  Labor  Day 
utterances  that  farmers  are  responsible  for 
inflation  threat.  We  resent  attacks  on  farm- 
ers by  Washington  columnists,  especially 
Raymond  Clapper's  Thursday  night  broad- 
cast. When  congressional  leaders  have 
truckled  to  lobbies  of  labor,  capital,  and  in- 
dustry for  years,  why  howl  about  farm  lobby 
now.  But  we  are  losing  the  war.  If  it  is  to 
be  won  by  sacrifice,  somebody  must  begin  to 
sacrifice.  Evidently  labor  leaders  and  Fed- 
eral job  holders  don't  intend  to.  It  is  up  to 
farmers.  We  prefer  to  put  farm  prices  down 
to  parity  or  below  and  trust  American  public 
opinion  for  square  deal  rather  than  risk  Hit- 
ler. Let  us  challenge  labor  and  war  contrac- 
tors to  Join  us  In  preventing  inflation.  Let 
us  challenge  the  President  to  clean  his  own 
oflBcial  house  and  make  good  on  control  of 
wages.  In  all  reverence  we  ask  in  the  name 
of  God  and  Christian  civilization,  let  us  get 
on  with  the  war.  There  has  been  too  much 
fiddling.  Please  give  copies  to  Senators  Gil- 
lette. Smith  of  South  Carohua,  McNaby; 
Representatives  Fulmer,  Hope. 

Everett  Grant,  T.  L.  Ledlle,  J.  Robert 
Mitchell.  Leslie  Jenncr,  Duane 
Nyswonger.  Burlie  Thorm,  William 
C.  Allen,  J.  M  Strawn.  W.  R.  Park. 
Jerry  Sinnard,  David  Nicholl, 
C.  M.  MUler.  Arlie  Johns,  Robert  M. 
Piffer. 
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labor,  capital,  and  government.  Some  state- 
ments may  seem  to  you — as  they  are  to  me — 
unpleasant;  they  may  be  misinterpreted  by 
the  enemlfs  of  labor,  and  by  certain  labor 
men:  they  may  be  challenged  by  extremists; 
but  those  statements  are  baaed  on  my  ob- 
8ervations   and   contacts. 

I  was  requested  by  the  President  of  the 
Uixlted  Suies  to  go  to  England,  look  into  the 
labor  probli;ms,  and  report  back  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  especially  to  the  workers. 

I  was  elected  by  the  executive  council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Laljor  to  rep- 
resent that  organization  and  carry  its  mes- 
'Sfp  and  greetings  to  the  British  Trades 
l.  n  Ccn|»ress  at  Its  meeting  in  Blackpool, 
Eiigiiind,  which  opened  on  Labor  Day. 

MET  BT  AMBASSAOOK 

I  left  the  United  States  by  airplane  on 
Saturday  mornmg.  August  22.  and  arrived  on 
the  other  s-lde  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  I  arrived  In  London  at  6 
o'clock  Sunday  evening.  August  23.  and  was 
met  at  the  train  by  Ambassador  Winant. 
In  my  hotel  we  went  over  the  entire  picture 
and  he  gave  me  intimate  inlormation  rela- 
tive to  conditions  obtaining.  The  next  day 
I  met  with  Ernest  Bevin,  minister  of  labor, 
In  his  oflaces.  I  have  known  Mr.  Bevln  for 
25  years,  and  I  received  from  him  much  in- 
formation as  to  the  method  of  procedure 
and  the  conditions  dealing  with  his  position. 

I  also  met  him  on  several  occasions  after- 
ward and  he  explained  to  me  first  how  the 
cost  of  living  was  kept  down  in  Ehigland. 
and  I  was  astounded  with  the  information 
that  the  cost  of  living — which  Is  a  serious 
menace  confronting  our  people  in  America — 
has  risen  only  1  percent  over  a  period  of  13 
months  in  England. 

LIV^NG   COSTS   MOUNTXD 

Before  definite  action  had  been  taken  by 
the  Government,  through  the  office  of  the 
minister  of  foods,  the  cost  of  living  was  run- 
ning away  with  them,  as  it  has  done  in  our 
country.  It  had  increased  over  12  percent 
in  the  previous  12  months. 

The  Government  has  taken  full  control  of 
nearly  all  food  products,  and  those  food 
products  are  rationed  scrupulously  to  the 
masses  of  the  people.  I  found  that  in  a 
restaurant  which  the  workers  would  pa- 
tronize the  food  was  as  good  as  it  was  in  the 
leading  hotels,  the  diilerence  being  the  price 
was  much  l?ss. 

I  repeat,  food  Is  very  strictly  rationed,  but 
I  was  in  England  shortly  after  the  ending  of 
the  laft  war  and  Mr.  Roberts,  a  Labor  man, 
was  then  deputy  food  conunissioner. 

He  gave  me  some  glaring  frightful  facts 
as  to  the  danger  to  England  because  of  the 
food  situation  at  that  time.  As  a  result  of 
that,  England  has  been  storing  away  large 
quantities  of  durable  foods;  and  I  say  to  you 
now  that  England  will  not  be  short  of  food, 
with  our  assistance,  but  will  be  short  of  va- 
rieties of  food,  even  if  the  war  lasts  for  sev- 
eral years. 

USX  EV-THT  INCH  OF  SOO, 

Every  inch  of  usable  soil  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  production  of  food.  Farmers  or 
their  helpers  are  not  taken  from  the  farms 
unless  they  can  be  spared.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  one  employment  Inducing  workers 
in  other  employments  to  leave  for  better 
wages.  When  workers  are  sent  from  one 
point  to  another  their  cariares  are  paid  and 
certain  extra  living  allowances  are  made. 

There  is  a  stabilization  of  wages  ba.sed  on 
the  cost  of  living,  although  there  have  been — 
r-::d  are  now — some  few  advances  in  wages 
where  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  ad- 
vance wages  in  cases  that  are  exceptionally 
deserving.  For  instance,  if  miners'  wages 
are  slightly  raised,  the  oi>erators  are  per- 
mitted to  slightly  increase  the  price  of  coal. 

Then  the  Government  may  reduce  the  price 
--f  rv.p:  •  •  ^.  -  .-hlng  else,  to  offset  the  in- 
c:eu.^  d  c  >:   .1   coal.    Tlie  Government  has 


'  the  power  to  subsidize  an  industry  where  the 

!  price  to  the  consumer  is  reduced  in  crder  to 

I  protect  that  industry  and  maintain  tl;e  mod- 

I  erate,  reasonable  profits  of  operation. 

rrW   WORK   STOPPAGES 

I       There  are  very  few  stoppages  of  work.    Here 

I    and  there  unions  will  kick  over  tht    traces 

i    and.  in  violation  of  the  rules  governitig  their 

I    procedure,  cease  work.     In  such  instances,  the 

officers  of  the  unions  denounce  the  strike. 

force    public    opinion    against    the    action, 

I    backed  by  the  Minister  of  Labor,  and  usually 

the  strike  lasts  but  a  few  days. 

Where  unlawful  strikes  occur  in  violation 
of  the  rules  against  the  advice  of  the  officers, 
the  agitators  within  the  union,  who,  in  seme 
Instances  can  influence  large  numb<-rs,  are 
sought  out  and  there  are  methods  by  which 
such  disturbers  are  either  sent  to  otlier  em- 
ployments, reshuffled  for  the  draft  or  military 
service,  or  if  necessary,  placed  out  of  reach 
of  an  opportunity  to  create  trouble. 

Labor  may  say  that  this  is  dangerous. 
There  are  no  classes  of  people  In  the  world. 
Including  our  own,  that  are  more  Jealous  of 
their  freedom  than  the  British  workers.  The 
leaders  of  labor  fully  understand  that  they 
are  not  surrendering  any  of  their  rights. 

They  are  merely,  because  of  the  dangers 
confronting  them,  suspending  certain  rights 
during  the  war. 

GOVERNMENT  IS  TOt"GH 

Groups  of  individuals  going  on  strike  in 
England  in  violation  of  the  existing  rules 
governing  strikes,  are  almost  considered  as 
enemies  of  their  country.  The  same  is  true 
of  employers.  Any  employer  who  refuses  to 
abide  by  the  final  decisions  of  the  bureaus 
of  adjustment  set  up  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ministry  of  Labor  can  be  prosecuted  and 
sentenced  to  prison  if  necessary. 

There  could  be  no-such  instance  In  England 
as  obtained  some  months  ago  in  a  certain 
establishment  In  Boston,  where  the  employers 
refused  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  War 
Labor  Board.  Such  employers.  I  repeat, 
would  be  prosecuted,  found  guilty,  and  in 
addition,  would  be  despised  by  all  classes,  in- 
cluding business  Interests. 

Absent-^eism  is  another  matter  that  is  seri- 
ously dealt  with.  Absenteeism  means  persons 
staying  away  from  their  work  without  Just 
cause  or  reason.  During  my  stay  in  England 
there  were  Instances  of  this  before  courts 
and  In  each  case  the  Individual  was  what 
we  might  call  wilfully  lazy,  negligent,  and 
could  give  no  sound  reason  for  absence. 

In  some  Instances,  the  individual  was  fined 
and  imprisoned.  This  prevails  but  very  lit- 
tle. There  is  a  feeling  that  it  prevails  more 
amongst  the  female  workers  than  amongst 
men. 

MARRIED    WOMEN    WORK 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mar- 
ried women  who  have  one  child  or  one  de- 
pendent and  whose  husbands  are  also  in  the 
military  forces,  who  are  employed  in  every 
possible  kind  of  work  dealing  with  the  war. 
All  single  women  are  subject  to  any  draft  for 
service,  except  carrying  arms,  the  same  aa 
men. 

For  Instance,  I  found  women  in  munitions 
plants  doing  the  work  of  men.  In  large  pro- 
duction bomber  plants  I  found  60  percent  of 
the  employees  were  women.  I  found  women 
doing  Intricate  mechanical  work  that  almost 
astounded  me.  I  found  women  running  elec- 
tric cranes. 

Those  women,  many  of  them  with  high- 
school  educations,  who  never  had  done  this 
work  before,  were  trained  to  become  com- 
petent workers  in  a  perlcd  of  6  months.  The 
main  woman  operator  has  an  assistant,  who 
serves  a  kind  of  apprenticeship,  and  in  a  short 
period  the  apprentice  becomes  an  operator. 

I  talked  to  some  of  -^        women. 

LONGER    U     RKAXEK 

The  average  age  Is  about  25  years.  Mo<»t 
Of  them  never  worked  at  manual  labc;,  u.ai.y 
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of  them  come  from  well-to-do  families:  but 
\\\e  spirit  of  patriotism  and  their  realization 
of  the  great  dangers  confronting  their  nation 
Is  so  great  that  I  failed  to  find  cne  person  in 
the  hundreds  to  whom  I  made  myself  known 
as  the  representative  of  the  workers — I  re- 
peat, not  one  of  them  had  any  complaint. 

Th.s  next  statement  is  not  going  to  be 
appreciated  by  labor  and  it  will  be  willfully 
misinterpreted  by  the  enemies  of  labor.  The 
statement  is  that  the  average  working  hours 
for  all  classes  cf  workers  in  defense  employ- 
ment is  about  53  hours  per  week  Overtime 
Is  paid  after  48  hours.  These  defense-plant 
Industries,  many  of  them,  are  some  distance 
from  the  cities  and  towns.  Consequently  the 
worker  h.is  to  spend  an  hour,  in  many  cases, 
getting  to  his  employment  and  returning. 

Malnutrition  has  been  cne  of  the  sericus 
problems  confronting  the  British  people, 
especially  the  leaders  of  the  Government. 
They  fully  understand  that  men  and  women 
who  are  giving  so  much  energy  and  time  and 
strength.  6  days  a  week,  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  let  the  body  wear  out. 

PEOPLE   ARE    HEALTHT 

Consequently  in  most  large  factories  there 
are  establithed  restaurants  where  substantial 
meals  are  supplied  the  workers  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  For  these  eating  in  these 
restaurants,  the  amount  consumed  is  not 
deducted  from  their  regular  rations  at  heme. 

Most  ot  the  workers  that  I  have  seen,  except 
In  the  congested  districts  in  London,  seem 
healihy.  They  all  realize  that  this  war  may 
last  not  1,  but  2,  3.  or  4  years,  and  that  they 
cannot  wear  out  the  human  machinery  dur- 
ing the  next  year. 

Remember  that  England  has  been  in  this 
war  for  the  past  3  years.  Remember  also 
that  they  have  suffered  beyond  the  possi- 
bility cf  any  speaker  to  explain. 

The  mental  agonies  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  who  have  suffered  death  and  paral- 
ysis In  their  families  and  the  destruction  of 
their  property  is  Impossible  to  explain  by 
word  or  pen.  You  would  have  to  be  there 
and  see  the  conditions  In  order  to  have  any 
understanding  of  the  serious  menace  con- 
fronting the  nation  and  the  problems  of  the 
people 

All  general  orders  sent  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  supported  fully  by  the  workers. 
Nearly  all  of  the  workers  are  taxed  on  their 
incomes,  and  all  workers  have  deducted  from 
their  salaries  a  certain  amount,  depending 
upcn  their  earnings,  for  the  purchase  of  what 
we  would  call  in  our  country  War  bonds. 

TAXES    VERY    HIGH 

There  (s  no  complaint,  and  the  people  real- 
ize that  they  are  putting  a  little  money 
awny  for  the  days  of  depression  or  confusion 
which  they  are  sure  will  obtain  at  the  end- 
ing of  this  great  world  conflict,  even  If  their 
country  is  successful  In  the  struggle,  which 
they  are  confident  It  will  be. 

There  Is  a  tax  on  almost  everything  except 
on  the  necessities  of  life.  When  you  are  in 
England  5  days  you  must  have  coupons  lor 
food.  You  cannot  buy  clothing  of  any  kind 
Without  coupons.  I  was  3  days  trying  to  get 
a  box  of  matches  in  two  leading  hotels. 
Intcxicatlng  liquors,  with  the  exception  of 
beer  reduced  in  strength,  are  at  a  premium. 
The  workers  are  not  dissatisfied  and  are  not 
complaining. 

Now,  some  people  will  construe  the  previ- 
ous statements  as  meaning  that  we  in  Amer- 
ica, the  workers  of  our  country,  are  not  doing 
cur  share.  First  let  me  say  that  when  we 
have  been  3  years  in  the  war,  or  before  that 
time — as  is  now  the  condition  In  England — 
wc.  too.  may  be  short  of  labor. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  such  short- 
age of  labor  in  our  country  as  there  is  in 
England.  They  are  going  over  every  class  to 
see  where  that  person  will  be  more  useful 
In  this  great  struggle  of  England  to  maintain 
her  freedom,  and  from  day  to  day  changes 
are  made  in  employment,  all  under  the  super- 


vibion  cf  the  Minister  cf  Labor,  and  there  are 
no  complaints. 

THIS   is    E\'EHYBODT'S    FIGHT 

They  take  it  for  granted:  this  is  their 
fight.  They  are  fighting  for  their  homes  and 
they  will  accept  the  orders  given  and  the  deci- 
sions made  as  soldiers  in  the  ranks  of  the 
civilian  workers.  The  Minister  of  Labor  also 
cannot  only  delegate  workers  from  one  kind 
of  employment  to  another  but  from  place 
to  place.  Of  course  It  must  be  understood 
that  England  is  not  a  large  country. 

I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Bevin  would  not 
accept  the  position  that  he  holds  unless  he 
was  given  full  power  by  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Cabinet  to  have  full  charge  cf  his 
Job,  without  being  set  aside  by  other  indi- 
viduals. In  other  words,  there  is  no  con- 
flict in  the  Cabinet  departments  over  author- 
ity, and  tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  one  depart- 
ment overlapping  the  other.  To  my  mind 
this  has  been  somewhat  the  cause  of  the  grt^^t 
success  of  the  struggle  of  England. 

BIG  INCOMES  DISAPPEAR 

Taxation  is  beyond  understanding  to  the 
average  American.  As  I  said  before,  everyone 
is  taxed,  and  ta:;cd  heavily.  At  a  dinner  ten- 
dered to  me  by  Lord  Beaverbrook.  at  which 
were  present  over  20  of  the  leading  business- 
men and  manufacturers  of  England  with  of- 
fices in  London  and  outside,  I  was  astounded 
at  the  information  I  received  as  to  their  tax- 
ation. 

For  instance,  1  was  advised  of  a  statement 
made  by  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  only  80  people  in  Britain 
now  receive  over  $25,000  a  year,  while  in  1938, 
3  years  ago,  there  were  7,000  receiving  over 
I    $25,000  a  year. 

The  earnings  of  corporations  and  wealthy 
Individuals  have  been  almost  so  thoroughly 
I  taken  away  by  taxation  that  it  amounts  to 
I  almost  complete  confiscation  of  salaries  and 
I  profits.  Still  those  big  men  do  not  complain; 
\  they  know  what  would  happen  if  England  is 
\    crushed. 

There  is  so  very  little  opportunity  for  the 

workers  to  spend  their  money  that  amuse- 

I    ments.    such    as    picture    shows,    are    over- 

I    crowded.      There    is    a    small    sprinkling    of 

people  who  say:  "Well,  we  are  saving  some- 

I    thing  for  the  Government,  but.  after  all.  how 

do  we  know  whether  this  money  will  be  quite 

so  valuable  2  or  3  years  fro  i  now?" 

Then  again,  the  hunger  for  something  to 
change  their  thoughts  from  their  continuous 
daily  work  encourages  the  patronage  cf  places 
of  amusement;  but  complete  sobriety  and 
temperance  prevails.  There  is  no  indulgence 
of  any  kind  in  any  amusement  that  would 
render  the  individual  conspicuous. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  the  British 
people  are  so  exceptionally  grateful  to  Amer- 
ica and  are  so  thoroughly  prayerful  for  cur 
continued  and  increased  assistance  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  understand  unless  you 
heard  them  express  them5elves. 

GRATEFUL  TO  AMERICA 

From  ever>'  point  I  endeavored  to  get  the 
feeling  of  the  common  people — in  the  corner 
taphouses,  in  the  restaurants,  on  the  busses 
and  streetcars,  and  in  the  shops  and  factories. 
The  prayer  of  even  those  who  are  partially 
numbed  from  war,  as  well  as  those  in  high 
positions  in  government  and  industry,  is  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  helpful. 

The  press  cf  England  is  playing  the  game 
100  percent  with  the  Government.  News- 
papers, of  course,  have  been  cut  down  to 
almost  nothing.  But  no  newspaper  dares  to 
use  the  war  for  political  or  vengeful  pur- 
poses. They  realize  that  the  people  would 
protest,  if  they  had  any  desire,  which  they 
have  not,  to  be  unjustly  critical.  I  wonder 
why  we  could  not  improve  this  situation  in 
our  own  country. 

If  a  small  strike  takes  place  In  England, 
It  isn't  headlined,  stating  that  the  workers 
are  untrue  to  the  Government  and  that  the 


leaders  have  broken  their  pledges.  It  Is  iso- 
lated in  a  corner  of  the  paper,  and  this  has  a 
great  tendency  to  prevent  stoppages  of  work. 

LARGEST  UNION   MEMBERSHIP 

The  largest  membership  ever  enjoyed  by 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  of  England — over 
5,000,000 — now  obtains.  There  is  some  hesi- 
tation about  taking  the  Innumerable  work- 
ers who  have  been  taken  from  other  employ- 
ments into  the  organizations  which  now  have 
Jurisdiction. 

They  are  thinking  of  the  return  of  the 
men  in  the  ssrvice.  The  workers  themselves 
seek  admission  to  the  unions  Immediately 
when  they  are  qualified  for  membership. 
There  are  few  Jurisdictional  disputes. 

If  not  adjusted  amongst  themselves,  they 
usually  are  submitted  to  ?  referee,  whose  de- 
cision is  final  and  binding.  Of  course,  they 
have  no  conflicting  organizations  such  as  we 
have  in  our  country,  and  over  there  they 
magnify  unnecetsarily  the  division  in  labor 
In  this  country,  which  I  endeavored  to  clear 
up  as  best  I  could.  They  appreciated  the 
information  I  gave  that  both  great  organiza- 
tions of  labor  in  America  were  supporting  our 
Government  100  percent  in  this  great  conflict. 

Prime  Minister  Churchill  was  very  generous 
in  answering  questions  and  in  giving  me  in- 
formation, which  I  cannot  disclose  except  to 
the  President,  lest  it  be  used  by  our  enemies: 
and  all  through  the  luncheon  lasting  2  hours 
he  enlightened  me  on  many  points  that  very 
I  few  in  our  country,  with  the  exception  cf 
^   governmental  officials,  fully  understand. 

I  RUSSIA    WILL   HOIJ) 

He  explained  to  me  many  matters  pertain- 
ing to  Russia.  (He  had  Just  returned  from 
Russia  )  I  was  somewhat  encouraged  as  to 
the  future.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion 
in  England  is  that  Russia  will  hold  out  al- 

I  though  she  may  be  driven  back,  but  tiiat  she 
will  never  suirender.  no  matter  how  difficult  It 
may  be  for  the  Russian  people — and  they  are 
being  stibjected  to  awful  sufferings — but  they 

I  are  gallantly  fighting  day  after  day,  and 
although  losing  many  important  points,  they 

I    are  preparing  for  their  withdrawal. 

I  Mr.  Churchill  has  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  almost  all  the  people.  Labor  unani- 
mously pledged  its  support  and  approval  cf 

I    him. 

I  I  found  no  man  or  woman  in  England  who 
believes  they  are  going  to  lose  the  war.  I 
also  found  no  man  or  woman  in  England  who 

'    believes  this  war  will  be  ended  In  a  year  or 

I  two.  They  are  girding  themseives  for  a  long 
struggle,  and  they  expect  that  next  winter, 
when  the  drive  by  the  Nazis  into  Russia  may 
cease  temporarily.  London  and  other  commer- 
cial cities  will  again  be  bombed.  But  their 
protective  resources  have  been  so  thoroughly 
improved  and  revolutionized  that  they  are 
confident  that  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  will  be  much  less  than  before. 

American  troops  deserve  a  word  of  com- 
mendation. I  met  many  cf  the  men  and 
many  of  the  officers,  but  especially  I  talked 
to  the  people  of  England  and  to  some  people 
from  the  north  of  Ireland  who  were  In  some 
of  my  meetings,  and  all  of  them  Joined  unan- 
imously In  praising  the  conduct,  behavior, 
manliness,  and  decency  of  our  American 
troops. 

So  if  any  of  you  have  a  brother  or  a  son 
across  the  seas,  be  assured  that  the  people  ot 
England  are  grateful  for  the  sacrifices  you 
are  making  and  are  happy  and  proud  of  the 
conduct  of  the  American  forces. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  or  Implore 
our  working  people  as  to  the  necessity  of 
making  greater  sacrifices  If  called  upon  In  the 
Interests  of  this  great  world  struggle.  My 
appeal  is  also  directed  to  the  men  of  business. 

LESSON  FOR  BUSINESSMEN 

I  desire  to  say  to  them  that  they  must  do 
like  the  businessmen  of  England— be  gov- 
erned by  decisions  and  do  nothing  to  irri- 
tate the  workers  to  the  end  that  they  may 
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cause    dlssatiafaction    amongst    th( 
and    that   eventually   all   questions 
"between   capital   and    labor   should 
jected  to  decision  by  governmentAl 
and  that  the  leaders  of  cur  ecu:. 
be  supported,   net   becaa-e   they 
crats  or  Republicans  but  because 
charge  of  the  running  of  this  grea 
for   the  salvation  of   civilization: 
first,    last,   and    always,    not   only 
other  countries  that  are  new  de«t 
ravaged    pray.ng    night    and    day 
might  be  successful  but  that  the 
people    in    England,    mostly    the    u 
look.ng  with  eagjr  eyes  acd  nerv 
to  the  actions  of  the  Americ 
employers. 

The    businessmen    and 
thoniies  of   England   know   that 
keep   on    rendering   greater    and 
■istance  and  making  greater  and 
nfices  the  struggle  will  be  proloc 
nltcly      And  there  i    a  p«.SBib.Uty 

Thf  Labor  Party  of  En;;laud.  w 
opposlUon  party  to  the  Governme; 
voting  Its  entire  er.ergies  toward 
Government  In  th!.-;  struggle.     Poi 
know  It  m  th;s  country  u.  almost 
over  there      They  feel  that  there  u 
prize  at  stake — the  pr.ce  of  liberty 

MTSTITUED    ET     If  lStr>fDEaSTANf 

They  are  to  be  ccmmendcd  ar. 
der.  and  you  cmnot  blnme  them— 
now  talking  about  all  classes  in  E:u 
meeting  the  highrst  men  arao"^.^' 
ers  and  governmental  authorities 
the   leaders   and   the  rank  and   &1 
over  a  period  of  4  weeks— I  repeat, 
der  and  are   mysitifled   by   our   p-^! 
labor     misunderstandings     In 
Sutes 

The  last  appeal  to  me  from  the 
gress  of  labor  was  the  brpe  and 
that  peace  in  labor  would  prevail  i 
future  In  our  country,  and    that 
permanent    p,?ace.    every    working 
woman   in   America   would  contln 
their   unselfish   support   to    the   s 
liberty  in  which  the  people  c 
the  United  States  are  new  engagec 
I  endeavor  to  explain  to  the  Amer 
ers  that  if  England  falls,  the  Un 
carrot    stand   alone 

They  fully  understand   the  t 
danger  of  Japan,  but  they  a'so 
stand  that  the  monster  Hitler  an( 
man    machine    l.s    responsible   fcr 
of  Japan,  and  the  Ei.gli^h  people 
mined  when  they  dcstioy  Hitlei 
throw  their  full  resources  against 
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'     m  the  masses  of  the  peop> 
fr   :n  employers,  from  political 
the  organized  labor  leaders,  and 

•'    ■    are    unorganized — on    ' 
br. ..<:    this   appeal    to   you:    1 
grievances   ard    mlsuncierstandm 
the  workers  m  order  that  we  may 
oughly  unite  In  this  great  world 
aave  them  and  bring  liberty  bark  t 
nations  that  have  been  destroyed 

And  to  the  employers  of  the  Nr 
•peaking  for  the  peo;;le  of  Bruaii 
that    you    forget    luxuries.    profltJ. 
build. ng  up  of  future  businesses 
ment.  so  that,  all  Joining  hands. 
Government  in  this  great  strv. 
succe&^ul  in  once  again  set 
Tlctory.  thereby  reestabl*-hlng  the 
of  freedom  and  opportunity  and  ] 
have  prevailed  before  that  human 
freedom  were  threatened  and  endji 
the    inhuman    monsters   represen 
rr'  •.-»::stic  forcf?  rf  n«^rmany  ar 
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this  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  are  In  danger  of 
losing  that  which  we  now  cherish  more  than 
life — not  wealth  but  liberty  and  freedom. 

This    is    the    message    I    bring    you    from 
BriUin. 
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HON.  R.  E.  THOM.\SON 

OF  TEXAS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Sevtembcr  29.  1942 

Mr.  TIIOMASCN.  Mr  Speaker,  two 
of  my  life-long  and  very  d:ar  friends  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Garnelt.  of 
Gainesvill?.  Tex.  I  was  reared  in  that 
ciiy  ard  Mr.  Garnett  is  one  of  the  prom- 
inent lawyers  of  north  Texas.  They  have 
a  «^on.  Lt.  William  A.  Garnett.  of  the 
Air  Corps,  who  has  been  reported  miss- 
ing in  action  in  the  far  eastern  theater 
since  April  21. 

Mr.  Garnett  wrote  the  superintendent 
of  the  United  States  MHitary  Academy 
the  following  letter,  which  evidences 
such  fine  spirit,  restraint,  and  patriotism 
that  I  think  it  should  be  placed  on  record. 
I  also  include^  the  fine  renly  of  Major 
General  V/ilty: 

G.  iNESviixE.  Tex..  May  12.  1S42. 

SUPERINTENrENT, 

UNrrsD  States  Miutaiiy  Academy. 

West  Point.  N.  Y. 

Dkab  Sih:  My  son,  William  Ames  Garnett. 
graduated  frcm  West  Point  in  the  class  of 
1933 

He  took  the  examination  for  the  Air  Corps 
and  passed  before  leaving  the  academy.  At- 
tended Love  Field.  Randolph  and  Kelly  Fields. 
San  Antcnio.  and  graduated  from  Kelly  in 
June  1940.  He  was  assigned  to  Langley  Field. 
Va  .  and  received  instruction  in  flying  a 
bomber.  Was  made  squadion  commander  and 
first  pilot  and  was  sent  to  the  Pacific  corst 
December  8.  1341.  to  Hawaii  February  8.  19-42. 
and  to  Australia  from  there,  arriving  March 
24.  1942.  according  to  cable  received.  Have 
not  heard  frcm  him  since. 

On  May  8,  1942.  a  telegram  frcm  The  Ad- 
jutant General,  Washington,  to  his  wife  read: 
"Deeply  resret  to  inform  you  that  ycur  hus- 
band, William  A.  Garnett.  United  States 
Army,  has  been  reported  missing  in  action  in 
the  far  eastern  theater  since  April  21.  Fur- 
ther reports  will   be  forwarded  es  received." 

For  your  information  and  records,  another 
graduate  has  lived  up  to  the  traditions  of 
West  Point,  has  lain  his  life  en  the  altar  of 
Uberty.  and  died  for  his  country.  No  man 
cotild  g.ve  more.  , 

Respectfully  yours.  ' 

W.  D   Garnett 
(Father  of  Lt.  William  A.  Garnett). 

Mat  22,  1942. 
Mr  V7  D  Garnxtt, 

GanesHlU,  Tei. 

De-ih  Ma  Gasnitt  .  Ycur  brave  letter  of  May 
12.  1942,  informing  us  that  your  son.  Lt.  Wil- 
liam A.  Ga;"ictt.  has  been  reported  as  misiing 
in  action,  has  been  received. 

The  magjiiftcent  spirit  Indicated  is  such 
that  I  have  b:en  tempted  to  release  it  to  the 
country  at  large  as  an  Inspiration  for  all  good 
Americans  in  these  grave  days.  But.  con- 
scious of  your  feelings.  I  have  restrained  this 
;;.  ,  '..-e.  ard.  with  your  permission,  will  pub- 
L.i-,  .:  _iily  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets  in  a  manner 


which  may  stimulate  Its  members  toward  an 
even  greater  love  of,  and  duty  to,  their 
country. 

We  and  your  son  have  all  been  schooled  in 
the  same  mold  To  all  of  us  has  been  given 
a  creed,  so  to  speak.  In  our  motto,  "Duty, 
honor,  country."  If  one  of  us  Is  called  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice,  it  Is  not  as 
though  he  had  left  us;  he  has  simply  become 
a  member  of  that  long  gray  line  "which 
stretches  through  the  years  of  a  century  told." 

Your  son's  spirit  will  always  be  with  us 
because  it  exemplifies  the  spirit  of  West  Point. 

F.    B.   WiLBT, 

IdajOT  General.  Superintendent. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1942 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  an  editorial  from  the  John.son 
City  (Tenn.)  Press  of  September  21,  1942. 
This  editorial  gives  a  tiue  and  interestmg 
description  of  the  meaning  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority: 

MEANING  Of  THE  TENNESSEE  VALU:T  AUTHORITY 

An  assistant  professor  of  political  science 
at  the  University  cf  Chicago  and  a  con- 
sultant for  the  Otlice  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, in  an  article  published  in  the  Virginia 
Quarterly  Review,  discusses  the  Teune^see 
Valley  Authority.  He  is  Herman  Pritchett, 
who  spent  4  years  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  from  1934  to  1938. 

At  the  moment,  he  wutes,  the  meaning 
of  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority  hes  primarily 
in  the  amount  of  power  its  dams  are  send- 
ing into  the  iluminum  plants  of  tlie  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  Plowshares  have  been  beaien 
into  swords  for  the  duration. 

The  comprehensive  program  of  river  con- 
trol which  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authjriiy 
Is  now  hurrying  to  its  conclusion  is  prob- 
ably the  moit  impressive  phys.cal  engineer- 
ing project  since  the  Panama  Canal.  While 
there  are  larger  dams  elsewhere,  there  ia 
nothing  to  compare  with  this  coordinated  de- 
velopment cf  28  dams  located  throughout  a 
watershed  of  40.000  square  miles  and  making 
it  possible  for  water  to  be  dispatched  down 
the  Tennessee  like  trains  on  a  railroad. 
These  dams  are  operated  as  part  of  a  single 
system  for  a  single  goal — to  make  the  Row 
of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  do  a  maxi- 
mum of  good  and  minimum  of  harm.  Con- 
trolling purposes  in  working  out  the  operat- 
ing plan  are  to  kerp  navlgr.ble  depths  in  the 
river  at  all  times,  to  allow  proper  margins 
for  storage  of  floodwaters,  and  to  permit  gen- 
eration cf  the  maximum  amount  of  power 
consistent  with  the  first  2  objectives.  The 
flow  of  the  Tennessee  Is  also  coordinated 
with  that  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  in  order 
to  mitigate  flood  or  drought  conditions. 

At  New  Orleans  2  years  ago  low  flew  In  the 
Mississippi  permitted  sea  water  to  back  up 
the  river  to  a  point  where  the  city  wa'er  sup- 
ply was  threatened,  a  situation  wh  ch  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  callel  on  to 
alleviate  by  releases  from  Its  storage  reser- 
voirs 1.500  river-miles  away. 

The  imagination  is  caught,  not  only  by  the 
boldness  and  completeness  of  this  control 
plan,  but  also  by  the  tremendous  potjntiall- 


tles  of  the  stored  water.  Electric  power  is  still 
exciting  and  mysterious.  In  a  hydroelectric 
plant  the  operating  technicians  manipulate 
with  ridiculous  ease  the  force  rushing  thrcugh 
penstocks  and  turning  quietly  humming  tur- 
bines. They  symbolize  man  in  control  of  his 
environment  and  directing  his  destiny. 

With  respect  to  the  planning  and  operating 
powers  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Mr.  Pritchett  points  out  that  they  are  not 
great.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  does 
not  replace  the  cities,  counties,  the  States,  | 
or  even  the  Federal  departments  operating  in 
the  area.  It  has  no  Federal  funds  to  distribute 
except  these  spent  fcr  its  own  projects.  Thus, 
both  by  necessity  and  by  choice,  it  has 
sought  regional  development  not  by  supplant- 
ing or  dictating  to  local  institutions,  but 
rather  by  strengthening  them  and  working 
with  them.  The  Authority  has  prided  itself 
on  the  "grass  roots"  character  of  its  opera- 
tions, and  on  the  fact  that  its  decisions  are 
made  in  Knoxville,  not  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  As  an  important  experiment  in 
the  decentralization  of  Federal  functions,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  been  discov- 
ering how'  problems  too  big  for  the  States  can 
be  handled  without  creating  a  Washington 
bureaucracy  out  of  touch  with  the  country. 

Its  water-control  responsibilities  give  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  concern  for  keep- 
ing the  river  off  the  land,  and  the  land  out 
of  the  rivers.  There  is  no  controversy  con- 
cerning this  goal.  The  individual  farmer,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  all  have  the  same  Interests  in 
protecting  the  soil.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
Authority  to  translate  these  Interests  into 
effective  action.  Education  of  farmers  In 
soil -conserving  practices  is  required.  For  a 
generation  this  has  been  the  domain  of  the 
extension  services  of  the  State  agricultural 
colleges  and  the  county  agents.  The  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  did  not  attempt  to  com- 
pete with  this  established  system,  but  instead 
sought  to  make  it  more  effective  by  embark- 
ing on  a  policy  of  cooperation. 

Tlie  special  contribution  which  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  has  made  to  the  general 
education  program  of  the  extension  service 
derives  from  another  of  Its  major  programs, 
fertilizer  experimentation  and  production. 
The  Authority  is  Interested  in  acquainting 
faimers  in  the  most  practical  way  with  the 
effects  of  phosphate  and  lime  on  grass  and 
legume  crops  which  will  protect  and  restore 
the  land.  The  technique  developed  for  this 
purpose  is  the  test  demonstration  farm. 
Groups  of  farmers,  called  together  by  their 
county  agents,  select  one  of  their  number  to 
conduct  on  his  farm  a  demonstration  with 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  fertilizers.  Each 
demonstration  farm — and  by  1941  there  had 
been  35.000  of  them — thus  becomes  a  kind  of 
schoolroom  which  the  whole  neighborhood 
attends. 

The  power  plants  which  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  built  in  the  face  of  protests 
from  the  faint-hearted  and  the  H.  Styles 
Bridges  that  a  market  would  never  be  found 
for  such  huge  quantities  of  power,  turned 
out  to  be  the  Nation's  salvation  when  alumi- 
num production  became  the  measure  of  the 
difference  between  victory  and  defeat. 


Fair  ErnucK 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LA^BERTSON 

OF  KANiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29,  1942 

Mr.     I  \MP.FI- T  SON.     Mr.     Speaker, 
vmder  lease  lu  txicnd  my  remarks  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  want  to  insert 
for  a  reprint  "Pair  Enough."  by  West- 
brook  Pegler.  of  September  26,  1942.  This 
bold  and  comprehensive  man's  frequent 
remarks  on  one  of  the  crimes  of  the  ages 
should  have  the  widest  circulation. 

FAIR    ENOUGH 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 
New  York,  September  26. — Mayor  LaGuar- 
dla  has  written  to  the  New  York  Dally  News 
denying  that  he  urged  little  boys  in  New 
York  to  squeal  on  their  fathers  if  their  fa- 
thers gambled  and  asserting  that  the  news- 
papers which  said  he  did  told  a  lie  to  the 
public.  He  then  explained,  according  to  the 
News'  version  of  his  letter,  prominently  pub- 
lished at  the  top  of  the  Vox  Pop,  that  what 
he  did  say  was  that  "information  giving  the 
location  of  unlawful  dens,  gambling  joints, 
and  racketeer  hang-outs  would  be  cleaned 
out  by  me." 

I  have  read  that  explanation  forward,  back- 
ward, and  both  ways  from  the  middle,  and 
can  make  no  sense  of  It.  Possibly  a  stenog- 
rapher balled  up  his  letter.  Maybe  that  por- 
tion of  It  was  pied  in  the  composing  room. 
Or  maybe  it's  me.     Suppose  you  try. 

More  interesting.  I  say,  however,  is  La- 
Guardia's  phony  concern  over  the  poverty  of 
children  whose"  fathers  leave  their  money 
with  the  bookmaker. 

"If  you  received  the  mail  I  do  every  day," 
he  wrote,  "you  would  soon  learn  that  these 
parasites,  these  tin-horn  thieves,  these  bread 
robbers,  are  a  menace  to  our  city  and  de- 
stroyers of  the  home." 

I  say  this  concern  Is  phony  because  Mayor 
LaGuardia  is  a  very  noisy  member  of  the 
crowd  known  as  the  labor  movement,  which 
consists  of  union  politicians,  and,  with  a  big 
police  department  at  his  command  and  with 
free  access  to  the  files  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  certainly  must  know  that 
the  worst  parasites,  thieves,  and  bread  rob- 
bers now  in  active  practice  in  the  United 
States,  and  specifically  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  are  the  union  racketeers. 

Tlie  waterfront  is  crawling  with  them;  they 
are  even  preying  on  men  employed  to  pro- 
duce entertainments  for  the  troops  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Service  Organizations 
and  thiis  filching  from  the  fighters  for  whose 
benefit  the  United  Service  Organizations' 
funds  were  raised,  and.  throughout  the  coun- 
try, they  are  reaching  their  dirty  hands  into 
the  homes  of  the  poor  and  stealing  bread 
and  shoes  from  children  of  the  helpless  Amer- 
ican toiler. 

In  the  practice  of  their  callous  ra.=cality  at 
the  expense  of  countless  children,  for  whom 
the  mayor  has  thus  far  expressed  no  concern, 
they  are  licensed,  in  some  part,  by  an  act 
of  Congress  known  as  the  Norris-LaGuardta 
Act.  of  which  the  mayor  was  coauthor,  and 
which  has  been  cited  by  the  Supreme  Court 
as  one  of  the  laws  which  confer  on  unions 
the  right  to  commit  acts  which,  done  by 
others,  would  be  criminal. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  big  strike  of 
elevator  operators  in  New  York  apartment 
and  office  buildings  and  millions  of  citizens 
had  to  walk  up  and  down  many  fiights  of 
stairs.  In  addition  to  which  dangerous  in- 
convenience they  were  pushed  around  and 
leered  at  in  apartment  halls  by  seme  very 
low  hoodlums.  When  the  strike  was  settled 
Mayor  LaGuardia's  picture  was  taken  in  a 
ceremony  with  the  boss  racketeer  of  the 
union,  who  was  none  other  than  that  charm- 
ing little  pal  of  the  humble  working  stifT, 
George  Scalise,  of  the  Capone  mob. 

LaGuardia  knows  that  other  equally  dirty 
thieves  and  bread  robbers  are  stealing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  frcm  the  workers  all  over  the 
United  States  and  he  knows,  moreover,  that, 
unlike  the  sucker  who  plays  the  races,  these 
workers  have  to  give  up  their  money  with  no 
chance  of  getting  anything  for  it  or  hitting 
a  long  shot.  The  handbook  or  crap-game 
sucker  doesn't  have  to  gamble.    No  law  says 


he    must    and.    in   fact,   some    laws   say   he 
shouldn't. 

But  the  victim  of  union  robbery  has  no 
choice.  He  either  pays  graft  to  the  mayor's 
pals  of  the  miscalled  labor  movement  or  be 
doesn't  get  a  job.  and  often,  after  he  has 
given  up  anywhere  frcm  $20  to  $200  for  a 
Job,  he  is  fired,  anyway,  so  that  the  unioneers 
rob  another  victim  and  his  kids.  In  many 
cases  the  union  doesn't  even  admit  him  to 
membership,  but  makes  a  peon  of  him.  And 
even  if  he  has  been  a  union  man  for  many 
years  he  must  stand  for  robbery  by  his  own 
union  if  he  moves  frcm  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, where  there  is  little  work,  to  some 
cantonment  in  New  Jersey  or  Kansas. 

The  gambler  always  stands  a  chance  of 
winning  a  little  and  the  cops  are  always  try- 
ing to  protect  him  from  his  folly,  but  the 
cops  are  forbidden  to  do  anything  to  protect 
the  victim  of  the  mayor's  friends  in  control 
of  the  unions. 

LaGuardia  has  never  said  a  word  agalnit 
saich  robbery  end.  by  his  association  with  the 
unicn  movement,  he  has  given  approval  to 
this  predatory  system  which.  Just  as  greedUy 
and  cruelly  as  the  horse-room  racket,  takes 
food  and  clothing  from  needy  children. 

Why  are  the  hunger  and  raggedness  of  a 
horse  gambler's  kids  more  tragic  than  the 
want  of  kids  of  a  sallow.  sldehlU  farmer  who 
has  to  pay  $60  to  some  racketeer  for  tempo- 
rary pick-and-shovel  or  hammer-and-saw  Job 
on  a  war  project? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM  "  "  K- 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    n  OKiDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Tuesday.  September  29  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  September  21),  1942 

Mr.  PEPPER.  M  P  <>sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consen'i  iw  nave  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Increasing  In- 
dian Participation  in  the  War.  orf  Mon- 
day, September  28,  at  the  New  York  Ave- 
nue Presbyterian  Church.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  problem  today — the  problem  of  the 
United  Nations — is  to  make  all  men  every- 
where who  love  freedom,  liberty,  independ- 
ence, and  Justice  rally  without  reservation  or 
hesitation  to  a  single  standard  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.  We  must  allow  no  schism,  no 
differences  of  opinion,  no  temporary  ani- 
mosity, or  personal  prejudice  to  deter  ua 
from  acccmplishing  the  first  task  of  winning 
the  war  against  the  Axis.  Any  people,  any 
person  who  allows  anything  to  interfere  with 
the  achievement  of  that  objective  cuts  hla 
own  throat. 

The  corollary  of  that  principle  Is  the 
necessity  that  we  must  let  the  world  know, 
those  who  are  with  us,  those  who  ought  to  be 
with  us.  and  even  the  enemy,  that  what  we 
are  fighting  for  Is  honest-to-God  democracy 
everywhere.  That  we  all  dedicate  ourselves 
to  democracy  as  the  order  of  the  earth  as 
soon  as  the  last  shot  has  been  fired,  the  last 
enemy  hurled  into  impotence,  or  hanged. 

It,  of  course,  is  hard  for  people  to  forget 
old  Injuries,  ancient  differences,  and  to  keep 
the  larger  view  in  front  of  the  smaller.  Yet 
that  is  our  task,  and  except  we  succeed  a» 
It  we  will  not  gain  the  victory. 
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There  is  nothing  Insoluble  In 
situation  except  the  attltud 
Brttlah  and  Indian — if  there  '::•. 
all  Insoluble.  Essentially  the  ^ruuh  and 
the  Indians  have  the  same  r.-r-j.  st  In  this 
matter,  that  Is.  seU-pres>  r 
cases  Brttcns  ;>.■•■  nv))'  ;  .'  » 
aln.  and  Indian*  r.'r.-'  b*-  f.  y 
India  Thpy  can  v.  h»  .  ^ 
•gairst  each  o»her  T^.-  :-■• 
ing  p-.rr.  -.'.'v  f  r  ourselves,  but  we 
the  best  nuy  to  help  ourselves  Is  lor  us  all  to 
work  and  to  fla;ht  together— the  t  ilng  we  did 
r--  i-  ■  a  :v  f^nou^h  If  we  hail  come  to- 
^..•".■-  ...  ^  v  p*'rlod  prior  to  a  yeir  ago.  cer- 
M  •  •  .  as  2  years  agr  -  'f><:)iy  3 
>^'  -  -.^  -4  ■  -hould  have  step;  •■:;  H  ■  <=r  In 
his  track-  T  illow  him  now  to.  dl'  Ide  and 
conquer  ■. -*  .-  criminal  folly    Is  pu  ride 

I  suggest,  therefore,  tha:  w  r  '  opinion — 
I  mean  the  opinion  of  good  nn  ii  '  "where — 
should    be    the    arbiter    for    dl.TfT'  ~'^    any- 
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NaUcns.  and  ultimately  by  f:   •• 
the  world. 
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needed  and  In  that  manner  I  could  pay  back 
some  of  my  debt. 

Knllstmerit  In  the  guard  meant  that  I  was 
serving  my  State  and  country  again  when 
the  need  wis  urgent,  due  to  again  being  at 
war  and  my  State's  and  my  country's  safety 
at  stake  and  In  great  danger. 

Being  of  foreign  birth  and  for  the  past  33 
years  having  been  the  beneficiary  of  the 
munificent  blessings  of  this,  our  great  coun- 
try, and  reillzing  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
wonderful  opportunities  and  freedom  which 
we  enjoy  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I 
felt  that  in  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
State  guard  I  am  doing  something  worth 
while  and  cf  value  to  my  State,  and  In  safe- 
guarding the  lives  of  Its  citizens  and  prop- 
erty.   I    am   paying   my   debt. 
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M:  S  !.\Fi:r  f  Michigan.  Mr. 
.-^P  k  r.  unciei  permission  to  extend  my 
!t;;.i:ks  1  include  the  following  news 
r    -     '•  from  the  Prairie  Farmer: 

The  Nation  must  adopt  a  more  efBclent 
plan  of  allocating  manpower  11  It  wants  to 
win  the  wiiT;  otherwise  a  shortage  of  food 
and  fiber  Ls  a  distinct  threat  In  1943.  with 
the  result  rhat  the  war  will  be  prolonged. 

That  Is  the  consensus  of  a  Chicago  meet- 
In-  of  lead(!rs  of  middle  western  agriculture, 
selective  service,  education,  and  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  The  major  prob- 
lem that  must  be  solved,  and  solved  quickly, 
they  agreec.  Is  the  proper  allocation  of  man- 
power to  m'?et  the  three  great  demands  of  the 
armed  forces,  industry,  and  agriculture. 

Speaker  jiXter  speaker  declared  that  If  more 
key  men  Id  agriculture  are  drafted  from  the 
farms  the  Nation  will  face  a  critical  shortage 
of  essential  products  by  next  year.  In  the 
Midwest  literally  hundreds  of  farm  auctions 
are  scheduled  for  this  fall  because  farmers 
are  "inable  to  continue  without  help. 

The  mee:ing.  called  by  Publisher  Burridge 
D.  Butler,  cf  Prairie  Farmer,  was  attended  by 
heads  of  State  farm  bureaus,  the  State 
Grange,  Stt.te  selective  service,  deans  of  State 
agricultural  colleges.  State  triple  A  commit- 
teemen, and  educators  They  passed  unani- 
mously a  resolution,  forwarded  to  President 
Roosevelt,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude 
Wlckard,  War  Manpower  Commissioner  Paul 
McNutt,  N.itional  Selective  Service  Director 
LewLi  Hershey,  and  War  Production  Board 
Chairman  IX^nald  M.  Nelson,  as  follows: 

"Whereaj  there  is  an  insufficient  amount  or 
an  unequa:  distribution  of  manpower  to  fill 
all  the  demands  of  the  armed  forces.  Indus- 
try, and  agiculture:  and 

"Wheieai.  as  skilled  farm  labor  continues 
to  flow  Into  the  armed  forces  and  industry 
1943  food  production  will  be  lowered  disas- 
trously :  B<'  It 

"JUsohtd.  Tliat  it  Is  the  unanimous  Judg- 
ment of  this  group  that — 

:  Our  national  war  leaders  should— In 
;n:  Li  „.ate  round-table  conference  with  re- 
sponsible representatives  of  the  military.  In- 
dustrial, and  agricultural  groups — formulate 
a  program  that  will  balance  and  allocate 
a'-allable  manpower  to  agriculture.  Industry, 
and  the  armed  forces  for  the  most  efficient 
7.  a:  e:T   r:,. 


"2.  It  is  essential,  if  agriculture  Is  'o  ade- 
quately do  Its  Job  of  producing  necessary 
food,  that  the  resulting  program  be  made 
effective  within  the  next  30  days." 

Stressing  the  seriousness  of  the  farm-labor 
situation  was  Ralph  Ammon,  director  of  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Agrlcultu;-e  and 
Markets.  More  dairy  herds  are  beirg  sold 
through  farm  auctions  In  Wisconsin  now 
than  ever  before,  said  Ammon.  and  the  rea- 
son is  the  loss  of  skilled  help  to  the  armed 
services  and  to  war  indiistry  with  its  higher 
wages.  Farmers  have  surpsissed  the  record- 
breaUng  1942  production  goals,  said  Ammon, 
but  if  they  are  to  approach  these  goals  in 
1943  some  adjustment  of  manpower  among 
agrlctilture.  Industry  and  the  armed  forces 
must  be  made.  He  offered  three  tentative 
proposals:  1.  That  farm  price  ceilings  be 
high  enough  to  permit  farmers  to  compete 
with  industry  for  hired  help.  2.  A  Federal 
subsidy  for  farm  labor.  3.  That  the  War 
Manpower  Conmilsslon  ration  sufficient  man- 
power to  the  farms. 

L.  M.  Vogler,  Indiana  triple  A  chairman, 
Bald  that  the  1943  farm  quotas  probably 
would  be  higher  than  those  of  this  year  and 
suggested  that  more  detailed  plans  should 
be  made  for  the  individual  farm. 

Edward  M  Longnecker.  of  Michigan.  Selec- 
tive Service  and  Michigan  State  College  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  farm-labor  situa- 
tion in  1943.  He  said  this  fall  Michigan  had 
4.000  temporary  deferments  for  farm  workers 
but  that  these  were  only  50  percent  of  the 
number  deferred  In  Industry.  The  harvest 
will  be  made  this  year,  he  said,  but  n<'Xt  year 
Is  another  matter. 

Dean  H  P  Rusk  of  the  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  declared  that  farmers  and  their 
wives  will  work  to  the  absolute  l!mlt  to 
make  their  quotas  but  that  they  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  they  are  Just  about  ut  their 
limit.  Many  will  try  to  train  lnexp<  rienctd 
help  such  a«  volunteer  high-school  boys  but 
he  expressed  doubt  that  this  would  bring 
1943  production  up  to  that  of  1942.  He 
stressed  that  farmers  must  have  key  men, 
experienced  help  to  approach  the  production 
of  this  year. 

Noble  Clark,  associate  director.  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  declared 
that  practically  speaking,  Wisconsin  farmers 
have  had  no  draft  deferment  for  thrir  sons 
and  hired  hands.  He  said  he  was  convinced 
Wisconsin  cannot  produce  the  dairy  products 
in  1943  which  It  did  in  1942.  He  cited  the 
fact  that  in  one  Wisconsin  community  In  a 
radius  of  7  miles  11  farm  opera tois  have 
been  drafted  The  greatest  number  of  dairy- 
farm  auctions  In  history  are  now  taking 
place  in  Wisconsin.  Farmers  are  ceclding 
to  go  Into  hogs  Instead  of  milk  production 
because  it  takes  less  work  and  skill  If  the 
Government  really  believes  that  dairy  produc- 
tion Is  vital.  Clark  declared.  It  must  -nake  it 
more  profitable,  and  It  must  move  last  be- 
cause already  forces  are  in  motion  which 
will  reduce  1943  production.  All  the  im- 
ported Mexican  help  and  high-school  boys 
wont  help  after  a  dairy  cow  Is  shljjped  to 
market  and  butchered,  said  Clark. 

Clark  pointed  out  that  90  percent  of  the 
Nation's  farm  production  comes  from  50  per- 
cent of  Its  farms,  and  declared  that  that  50 
percent  should  have  priority  on  machinery 
and  Its  labor  supply.  But  he  agreed  that 
talcing  the  man  from  the  less  productive  farm 
and  leaving  the  man  on  the  better  fi.rm  will 
cause  bad  feeling. 

Walter  Krb.  of  the  United  States  lltaploy- 
ment  Service,  told  of  the  experiments  in 
transporting  farm  families  from  submarginal 
lands  to  better  producing  farms  and  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered.  He  suggested  break- 
ing the  farm-labor  problem  Into  two  groups: 
First,  those  such  as  dairy  farmers  wiio  need 
year-round  hired  help,  and  second,  those  who 
raise  crops  such  as  sugar  beets.  toraa^Des,  and 
beans,  which  require  much  hand  labcr. 
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Krb  declared  that  the  manpower  demands 
of  the  Army,  industry,  and  agriculture  must 
be  tied  up  so  that  each  gets  the  right  men 
and  irreplaceable  farm  hands  are  not  drafted. 
Presiaent  Earl  Smith,  of  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Association,  declared  bluntly  that  we 
don't  have  enough  manpower  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  13,000.000-man  army,  all-out 
war  production,  and  the  record-breaking  goals 
set  for  agriculture.  Therefore,  he  said,  we 
must  make  the  best  possible  balance  of  what 
is  available  to  get  maximum  production  and 
efficiency  for  all  three.  Agriculture,  Smith 
said.  Is  not  trying  to  keep  all  farm  boys  out 
of  the  draft  but  is  trying  to  keep  the  best 
boys,  the  key  men,  on  the  farm. 

He  acknowledged  that  many  a  farm  boy 
has  enlisted  because  he  has  been  falsely 
scorned  for  not  being  in  uniform.  He  ex- 
pressed fear  for  1943  because  many  a  boy 
who  helps  h£irvest  this  fall  wont  be  on  the 
farm  next  year,  and  he  predicted  that  if  the 
trend  continues  many  city  folks  may  not  eat 
as  well  next  year  and  the  farmer  will  be 
blamed. 

Hcrschel  Newsom,  master  of  the  Indiana 
State  Grange,  said  some  county  draft  boards 
don't  see  the  picture  properly  and  that  we 
need  a  good  yardstick  to  measure  the  value 
of  boys  to  the  farm. 

Col,  R.  Hitchcock,  head  of  Indiana  selective 
service,  said  the  Army  certainly  did  not  In- 
tend to  destroy  Indiana  agriculture.  He  told 
of  a  plan  to  make  an  exhaustive  survey  ol 
farm  needs  and  farm  workers  In  Benton 
County  with  the  hope  of  extending  this 
throughout  Indiana's  92  counties.  For  boys 
who  are  left  on  the  farm  he  suggested  a 
service  ribbon  and  privileges  of  Joining  serv- 
icemen's groups  after  the  war. 

Lee  Gentry,  head  of  the  Illinois  trlple-A 
committee,  said  one  of  the  chief  problems  Is 
the  fact  that  80  percent  of  Illinois  farms  are 
operated  by  men  under  45  years  of  age  and  yet 
these  men  are  being  drafted.  He  urged  quick 
action  to  clarify  the  situation  and  supported 
the  survey  Idea  proposed  by  Colonel  Hitch- 
cock. 

Walter  Katterhenry  of  the  Wisconsin 
triple  A  said  key  men  are  being  taken  stead- 
ily in  Wisconsin  and  that  farmers  in  making 
1943  production  plans  must  know  now  what 
they  can  erpect  In  regard  to  help  situation. 
Clayton  Munson  of  the  Illinois  State  Grange 
said  dairy  farmers  are  especially  handicapped 
bv  skilled  labor  shortage  and  that  many  of 
them  are  going  Into  grain  and  hog  prcduc- 
tlon.  One  auctioneer  of  his  acquaintance 
had  160  farm  auctions  scheduled  2  weeks  ago, 
and  of  those  about  one-third  were  dispersal 
sales.  He  cited  also  the  case  of  a  skilled 
farmer,  31  years  old.  married  and  the  father 
of  three  children.  He  wanted  to  move  to  a 
better  farm  but  the  owner  told  him  he  would 
take  no  tenant  less  than  45  years  old  because 
of  the  draft 

Noble  J.  Puffer,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Cook  County,  111.,  said  that  while  he 
sympathized  with  the  farmers'  prejudice 
against  the  green  high-school  boy,  neverthe- 
less he  believed  this  was  a  pool  of  labor  that 
could  be  utilized.  He  pledged  a  rearrange- 
ment of  high-school  courses  so  that  boys 
could  work  afternoons,  Saturdays,  and  even 
Sundays  to  do  the  host  they  could  on  the 
farms.  He  urged  deferment  of  key  farm 
operators  and  skilled  hired  hands  to  Instruct 
the  town  and  city  boy:,  and  also  a  clearing 
house  between  the  schools  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  war  boards 
so  that  boys  can  be  channeled  to  the  avail- 
able farm  Jobs. 

In  attendance  were  H.  P.  Rusk.  dean.  College 
of  Agrlculttr-  U:-:verslty  of  Illinois;  Lee 
Gentry,  chalrmai,  11'!^'^"=  A<"-lri!;nirni  wor 
Board;  Earl  Sm.'h  f-r-,.;  :  ■  i::,:  .  >  Ai-r:- 
cultural  Associauoi.  J  (  Spuier,  Sinte 
leader.  Illinois  Farm  .\..'.  -^  rs;  Clayton  Mun- 
E.;i      niinois    State    Grange;    Noble    P:!^'.  r 
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county  superintendent.  Cook  County  schools; 
Walter  Erb.  regional  farm  placement  direc- 
tor. United  States  Employment  Service; 
Herschel  Newsom.  master,  Indiana  State 
Grange:  Leroy  Hoffman,  State  leader,  Indiana 
county  agents;  E.  H.  Shideler,  State  direc- 
tor, Indiana  Farm  Security  Administration; 
Marshall  Vogler,  chairman,  Indiana  Agricul- 
tural War  Board;  Col.  R.  Hitchcock,  director, 
Indiana  Selective  Service;  Noble  Clark,  associ- 
ate director,  Wisconsin  Agriculturai.  Experi- 
ment Station;  Seth  Pollard,  executive  secre- 
tary, Wisconsin  Council  of  Defense;  Walter 
F.  Katterhenry,  chairman.  Wisconsun  Agri- 
cultural Wa-  Board;  Ralph  Ammon.  director, 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture;  Law- 
rence O'Neal,  assistant  commissioner,  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Agriculture;  Winlred  G. 
Armstrong,  master,  Michigan  State  Grange; 
Edward  Longnecker,  occupational  adviser, 
Michigan  Selective  Service;  Burridge  D.  But- 
ler, editor  and  publisher,  the  Prairie  Farmer. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARECS 

OF 

HON.  BEV  F,  JENSEN 

Of   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  September  29.  1S42 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. "  >  "ude  the  following  editorial  by 
Mr.  A  M  Piper,  from  the  Council  Bluffs 
Nonpareil,  of  Cotmcil  Bluffs.  lov/a: 

THE    ACL'Tt    FARM    LABOR    PROBI.EM 

Any  fair-minded  person  ought  "to  under- 
stand why  Congressmen  from  the  ajTicultural 
States  insist  that  the  cost  of  farm  labor  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  figuring  farm 
p^.rity  prices. 

This  is  Just  as  logical  and  necefsary  as  It 
Is  to  Include  the  cost  of  labor  in  figuring  the 
prices  the  Government  pays  for  v/ar  muni- 
tions and  equipment. 

Just  now  farmers  are  receiving  good  prices 
for  cattle  and  hogs,  but  nothing  to  cheer 
about  for  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  o;her  prod- 
ucts Indeed,  all  farm  prices  are  far  below 
the  levels  reached  during  the  other  World 
War.  Industrial  wages,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  much  higher  than  In  1917  and  1918. 

These  high  wages  are  attracting  tlie  workers 
away  from  the  farms.  In  numerous  Iowa 
communities  It  is  next  to  impossibli;  to  secure 
farm  help  at  anything  like  the  wages  paid  last 
year.  Gathering  this  year's  corn  crop  is  going 
to  be  a  tremendous  problem  for  many,  if  not 
the  majority,  of  farmers. 

This  is  only  one  phase  of  the  farm  labor 
situation.  The  draft  Is  draining  tlie  younger 
men  from  the  farms  at  an  increasingly  alarm- 
ing rate.  The  outlook  is  ominoiis.  Frank 
Lowden.  former  Governor  of  Illinois  and  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  agricultural  authori- 
ties, did  not  overstate  the  case  when  he  said 
the  other  day: 

"There  is  a  growing  scarcity  of  labor  in  all 
branches  of  agriculture."  Farmers  under  45 
years  of  age  are  the  men  who  are  producing 
the  surplus  of  farm  commodities  which  are 
urgently  needed  To  take  any  or.e  of  these 
men  from  his  farm  would  greatly  reduce  the 
output  of  that  farm. 

"And  yet  we  are  told  now  that  tlie  operator 
of  tlie  farm,  or  the  trained  farm,  hand,  In 
the  coming  year,  cannot  claim  deferment  on 
account  of  his  occupnti'^r  UrVs?  something 
Is  done  to  stop  tl,  -  c  ■  '  >  vperienced 
!armers  from    t:.e    f[.:m.   I  lear  not  only  a 
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food  shortage  but  in  all  probability  a  food 
famine. 

Thus  far  very  few  married  men  have  been 
drafted  and  practically  no  farm  operators 
have  been  taken.  But  this  Is  also  true  of 
other  Industries  and  occupations. 

If  the  active  armers  of  the  country  are  not 
generally  exempted  from  the  draft,  the  focd 
situation  a  year  from  now  Is  quite  likely 
to  be  as  serious  as  Governor  Lcwden  predicts. 

The  Government  must  formulate  and  put 
Into  effect  sui  Intelligent  manpower  policy 
and  It  must  do  so  Immediately. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.HARVETIBBOTT 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29.  1942 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address, 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  Au- 
gust 17.  1942: 

My  friends.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  on  this 
occasion  at>out  the  United  States  Navy  and 
its  challenge  for  service. 

Most  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  tre- 
mendous war  effort  being  made  In  this  coun- 
try of  ours.  In  t»ct.  a  great  many  of  you 
are  participating  In  It.  Thousands  of  you 
are  working  In  our  great  steel  mills — and  In 
the  mines  that  provide  the  fuel  for  those 
mills — turning  out  the  steel  for  our  ships, 
tanks,  and    guns. 

Much  of  the  steel  being  made  In  this  area 
Is  going  Into  naval  construction — cur  con- 
tribution to  the  greatest  program  ever  un- 
dertaken by  any  nation. 

•When  war  broke  out  with  the  cowardly 
and  treacherous  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  our  Navy — as 
strong  as  it  was — still  was  not  strong  enough 
for  the  tremendous  task  before  it.  Our  Navy 
had  to  fight  in  both  oceans  and  at  the  same 
time  convoy  materials  thousands  of  miles 
to  England,  Russia,  and  Australia 

In  answer  to  this  challenge.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  greatest  navy  In  the  history  of 
the  world.  Thanks  to  the  workers  in  the 
shipyards  and  you  workers  In  our  coal  mines 
and  steel  mills  that  program  Is  rapidly  tak- 
ing shape.  It  Is  becoming  a  reality  every 
day.  every  minute.  Every  ton  of  coal  we 
turn  out.  every  ton  of  steel,  is  Just  another 
step  toward  that  goal,  achievement  of  which 
Is  necessary  before  we  can  hope  for  victory 

Thanks  to  the  patriotic  effort  of  American 
shipyards,  new  naval  construction  Is  now 
360  i>ercent  ahead  of  what  It  was  this  time 
last  year.  Every  day  new  ships  are  being 
commissioned  and  new  planes  are  rolling 
off  the  production  lines.  For  these  new  ships 
and  planes  the  Navy  needs  men.  For  the 
finest  ships  and  planes  are  of  no  avail  with- 
out the  men  to  use  them. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  enlistments  In  the  Navy 
have  Increased  tremendously.  But  the  rate 
has  not  been  as  great  as  the  Increase  in  pro- 
duction And  since  the  Navy  depends  on 
volunteers.  It  has  launched  a  great  Nation- 
wide recruiting  campaign  to  get  the  men  it 
needs  As  part  of  this  program  the  Members 
of  Congress  have  been  asked  to  tell  their 
friends  and  neighbors  about  the  Navy's  need 
for  men.  and  of  the  opportunities  it  offers 
for  education   and  self-improvement. 
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I  was  glad  to  respond  to  that 
cause  I  know  something;  about 
cpportunitle<<  for  rapid 
great  trade  sthools  where  its  me 
skilled  tr.ide8  that  will  t>e  of  va 
In  after  life. 

B?ctxisc   cf   the  excellent   t 
It  Rives,  the  Navy  has  special  a 
men  who  have  not  finished  the 
and   vant   to   serve    their   coun 
older  men  who  want  to  learn  a 
wearing  their  country's  uniform 
America  today  Is  at  war.    It  Is 
we  did  not  seek     But  now  that 
we  have  to  see  it  through  to  the 
There  is  no  other  alternative 
tnct — here  In  our  mills  and  mine 
people  from  th;  conquered  coun 
rope     Tliey  have  friends  and  re! 
old  c^untry     And  they  know  wJ- 
to  have  their  country  overrun. 
They  know,  as  do  all  of   ui. 
thlny  must  not  happen  here 
£troy  the  enemy  and  the  heads 
ernments  that  have  plunged  th( 
tion   Into   war      And   destroy    t 
But  it  is  going  to  be  a  bard 
will  tske  time  to  do  it      And 
do  that  We  must  have  the  ships 
men    necessary    to   carry    tlie    ba 
enemy 

IiidU5try  is  doing  Its  part, 
mines   are   dome;    their   part 
do  mure  than  turn  cut  the  stee 
f  hsps  and  fighting  planes.     We 
provide    the   men    to   run    tbcs 
planes. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  Sec 
Navy  has   to  say  about   the  Nav 
men     He  said,  end  I  qurte: 

"Never  in  all  histcry   has  the 
fenders  of  freedom  been  so  uiger 
moment      Erave     men     are 
hearted  men — men  who  would  ra 
be  free  than  live  to  be  slaves. 
'If   that's  the  v;?y  you  feel 
place    rlgbt    now    is    with    the 
Navy— in     America's     first     line 
shoulder    to   shoulder   with    the 
men  of  action  who  are  detcrm 
the    Axis      Who   are    not    only 
Pearl     Harbor,     but     are     doing 
about  It. 

"It's  iour  war  as  well  as  the! 
Navy  reeds  your  help  to  win  it. 
ships,    all    the    fiv;htinK    planes 
produce  count  for  nothuig  wit 
to  man  them      Skilled  men  who 
Jobs.     Fighting   men   who  want   . 
trlots  who  love  their  country — an 
true  Americans  should  ' 

That  Is  what  the  Secretary  of  tJ 
to  say  about  the  Navy's  need  for 

Now  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
of  the  advantages  the  Navy  ofife 
1    Gcod  fcofi  and  plenty  of  it 
pays  more  per  man  to  feed  its 
other  service  in  the  world.     You 
big  wholesome   meals  every   day- 
Navy  experts  tra.ned  lu  some  of 
try  s  finest  restaurants  and  hotel 
Navy  s  own  cocking  schools. 

2.  Clean  comfcrtable  quarters, 
fighting  bluejackets  enjoy   the 
date    living    quarters    cf    any 
Even  on  shipboard  there  are  alwa^- 
for  recreation  and  relaxation 

3    The  finest  medical  and  dent 
Navy  wants  you  healthy  and  does 
possible  to  keep  you  In  tip-top 

4.  Shlpmatta   with   whom   you' 
to    serve.     Remember,    every     m 
United  States  Nav>-  is  a  volunteei 
Intelligent   man.   a  man  of   cct 
around  red-blo<!C".ed  American 

5    And  this  fifth  point  Is  proba 
Important  cf  all — the  Navy  prep; 
make  more  money  after  the  war. 
you  are  serving  ycur  country. 
Y"  !  may  have  the  idea  that 
a:      .  er   seaman   when   you   join 
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Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  bl5  ships  and  planes  that  are  the  Navy's 
weapons  are  tremendously  complex.  To 
make  them  maneuver  and  fight  as  eflaclent 
units  requires  perfect  coordination  by  men 
who  are  experts  in  their  Jobs.  The  Navy, 
therefore,  is  really  a  huge  orsanizaticn  of 
technical  specialists,  all  working  together  to 
win.  It  needs  the  services  of  no  less  than 
49  dlfTerent  kinds  of  specialists.  Whatever 
your  Job  In  civilian  life  you  can  probably 
find  its  counterpart  In  the  fightlrg  Navy.  If 
not  the  Navy  will  give  you  a  chance  to  learn 
a  skill  af-.er  you  enlist.  Incidentally,  every 
one  of  these  specialists  is  a  petty  officer  with 
all  the  advantages  of  higher  rank,  Including 
better  pay. 

The  only  requirements  are  that  you  be  a 
patriotic,  red-blooded  American  man  between 
17  and  50  years  of  age.  and  in  good  health 
If  you  qualify  so  far,  then  two  courses  are 
open  to  you.  You  can  enlist  m  the  Regular 
Navy,  which  is  for  a  period  cf  6  years.  Or 
you  can  enlist  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  which 
means  that  you  will  be  free  to  return  to 
civilian  life  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  war. 
Pay  and  promotions  are  the  same  in  both 
branche.s.    The  choice  is  yours. 

Now  if  you  have  had  special  training  or 
are  p;irticu!arly  experienced  at  your  trade, 
you  may  enter  the  Navy  with  a  petty  officer's 
rating. 

But  let's  suppose  you  don't  have  any  spe- 
cial qualifications.  In  that  case,  the  Navy 
will  give  you  a  chance  to  go  to  a  trade  school 
to  get  training  that  would  cost  as  much  as 
*1  500.  If  you're  handy  with  tools,  or  if  you 
hke  radio  or  photography,  or  always  thought 
you  might  make  a  good  welder,  or  show  any 
aptitude  In  any  c:'  dozens  of  other  fields — the 
Navy  will  put  at  your  disposal  the  finest 
equipment  and  instructors  that  money  can 
buy. 

And  all  the  while  you'll  be  drawing  piy. 
Even  as  an  apprentice  seaman  ycu  11  make  $50 
a  month  besides  your  food,  lodging,  and 
clothing.  After  2  months  almost  all  appren- 
tice seamen  are  automatically  promoted  with 
a  raiie  in  pay.  How  fast  you  move  ahead 
from  there  depends  upon  you,  btit  you  have 
my  word  that  the  Navy  will  aisist  ycu  in 
every  pcs,Hibie  way.  You  can  get  some  idea 
of  yoar  chances  from  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  enhsted  men  in 
the  Navy  today  are  petty  officers. 

When  I  spoke  about  specialists  a  while  ago 
I  didn't  mean  Just  specialists  in  running  a 
ship.  If  you're  interested  in  aviation,  then 
the  Navy's  the  place  for  you — because  the 
United  States  Navy  Is  building  the  world's 
greatest  aviation  force  Besides  actual  pilot- 
ing, you  may  qualify  for  such  Jobs  as  radio- 
man, aviation  machinist  mate,  photographer, 
and  many  others.  The  aviation  training  you 
receive  should  prove  extremely  valuable  in 
civil  life  after  the  war  is  over.  Of  course, 
every  Navy  man  who  gets  flight  orders  imme- 
diately gets  a  50-p^rcent  raise  in  pay. 

There  are  scores  of  Jobs  open.  In  all  these 
Jobs  the  training  and  experience  should  as- 
sist you  in  civil  life  after  the  war. 

That's  the  beauty  of  the  Navy— you  fight 
for  your  country  and  prepare  yourself  for  the 
future — both  at  the  same  time. 

The  NavT?  considers  its  enlisted  men  as  the 
backbone  of  the  entire  fighting  fleet.  They 
are  men  of  high  courage,  of  outstanding 
devotion  to  their  flag.  They  wear  their  uni- 
forms wit.T  pride  because  they  know  that  they 
have  earned  their  place  in  a  proud  fellowship 
of  arms. 

These  men  are  Interested,  first  of  all.  In 
serving  t'^eir  country.  They  are  men  who 
want  action,  and  who  knew  exactly  what  to 
do  when  the  enemy  is  sighted.  Each  man 
has  his  own  Job.  He  does  that  Job  well,  and 
he  knows  that  he  can  depend  upon  his  fellow 
fighting  men  to  do  likewise. 

Every  day  brings  new  stories  of  the  glory 
being  won  by  the  fighting  men  of  our  Navy 
and  the  Navy's  two  great  fighting  arms,  the 


Marine  Corps  and  the  Coast  Guarc .  Every 
American  is  confident  that,  when  the  men 
of  our  Navy  meet  the  enemy — the  enemy  will 
know  he  has  been  in  a  fight. 

These  are  the  kind  of  men  who  will  be  your 
shipmates,  if  you  who  are   cf  military   age 
select  the  Navy,  cf  your  own  free  will,   as 
your  branch  of  our  country's  armed  services. 
I'm  sure  that  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you 
people  of  Pennsylvania  that  this  war  is  very 
close   to  our  homes.     It   is  not   JiJt   a   war 
that  is  being  fought  thousands  of  miles  off 
somewhere  in  the  Pacific — or  on  th?  battle- 
fields of   Russia.     It   is   being   fought   right 
here     off    cur    own     shores.    ^This    ccuntry 
I    knows  only  from  reading  about  Europe  the 
I    horror  of  bombing  attacks.    Yet  this  threat 
,    is  very  real  to  us.     We  are  safe  only  so  long 
i    as    our    Navy    and    its    fighting    aims,    the 
Marines    and,    the    Coast    Guard    cin    keep 
enemy  carriel's  far  cut  to  the  sea.     And  the 
,    rich   industrial   area   in   this   district   might 
i    well  be  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of  any 
mass  bombing  attack  on  this  country. 

Recently,  two  gangs  of  saboteurs  were 
landed  from  submarines  lying  cff  tl-e  Atlan- 
tic coastline.  These  men  came  to  this  ccun- 
try to  destroy  our  great  production  and 
transportation  centers.  Think  what  havcc 
these  men  might  have  done  in  this  very 
district — and  how  safe  would  you  workers 
in  the  mines  and  mills  have  been  jad  they 
gotten  here. 

There  is,  my  friends,  no  safe  plac;  in  this 
war. 

Fortunately,  those  saboteurs  wi-re  cap- 
tured. But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  fiendish 
minds  that  set  them  on  our  shores  will  not 
attempt  to  send  others  to  carry  on  the  loul 
work  they  had  planned.  It  is  up  to  cur 
Navy  and  our  Coast  Guard  to  sweep  the  seas 
of  the  submarines  that  might  bring  them 
here. 

Many  from  this  district  alreaily  have 
chosen  the  Navy  as  their  branch  of  .he  serv- 
ice. I  am  informed  that  in  the  month  of 
May  alone,  75  men  from  this  district  Joined 
the  Navy — and  the  number  has  increased 
steadily  since  that  time.  If  you  want  to 
choose  the  Navy  as  your  branch  of  our  armed 
forces,  there  is  a  recruiting  station  ia  Johns- 
town. The  Navy  offers  ycu  real  opportuni- 
ties for  self-improvement  and  at  the  same 
time  to  render  a  valuable  service  to  your 
Nation,  in  protecting  your  home  and  the  lives 
of  your  friends.    I  thank  you. 


Advice  t**  .St-rvice  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Septeriiber  29,  19t2 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speake/,  I  re- 
ceived from  William  E.  Silver,  of  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  State  commander  of  i.he  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  of  thf  World 
War,  a  copy  of  a  statement  which  has 
been  prepared  by  the  King-Marsc'n  chap- 
ter of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
which  contains  some  excellent  advice  for 
the  men  in  the  service.  Believing  that 
this  statement  should  receive  \nide  cir- 
culation, I  am  including  a  copy  in  this 
extension  of  remarks: 

I3Z.KR  Comrade:  You,  as  nn  Amerl:an  citi- 
zen, were  selected  to  serve  in  th.'  armed 
forces  to  preserve  the  democracy  of  our  coun- 
try.    After  passing  a  physical  examination, 
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you  were  called  to  serve  In  the  military  forces 
of  ycur  country. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans,  or  the 
D.  A.  v.,  as  it  Is  often  called,  is  made  up  of 
those  men.  who  during  the  World  War  of 
1917-18,  were  wounded  or  otherwise  Injured 
in  the  line  of  duty.  These  service-connected 
veterans  organized  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
actin-  claim  work  for  the  disabled  and  their 
dependents.  Many  definite  testimonials 
prove  that  this  important  work  Is  carried 
on  effectively. 

We  are  expecting  to  see  you  back  home 
after  the  war,  hale  and  hearty.  However, 
should  you  need  any  assistance,  our  depart- 
nient  and  Its  officers  are  at  your  disposal. 

Here  is  an  outline  of  different  things  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  very  helpful: 

1    Write  home  frequently. 

2.  Take  out  Government  insurance  as  soon 
as  possible. 

3.  W^ear  your  identification  number  at  all 
times. 

4.  If  ycu  have  private  Insurance  and  your 
monthly  earnings  do  not  cover  the  premium, 
the  Government  will  help  you  If  you  make 
proper  application. 

5.  A  diary  is  valuable,  but  If  you  do  not 
keep  one.  make  a  written  record  if  you  be- 
come ill.  have  an  accident,  are  wounded  or 
disabled,  mentioning  the  time,  place,  what 
happened,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
witnesses.  If  you  are  "percent"  d!snbl?d, 
this  record  will  help  you  secure  the  service- 
connected  compensation  to  which  you  are 
entitled.  The  people  and  your  Government 
want  the  disabled  veteran  to  receive  Just 
reccgnltlcn  for  his  disability. 

6.  It  Is  possible  for  your  service  record  to 
be  lost.  The  Veterans'  Administration  says 
that  in  such  event  you  will  have  to  prove 
your  case.  If  you  have  the  proof,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  always  fair  to  you. 

7  Write  occesionally  to  your  bo?s.  It  will 
help  you  get  back  your  Job  when  the  war  Is 
over. 

8.  If  there  Is  any  help  we  can  give  you  at 
any  time,  write  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  Memorial  Hall,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday  September  29,  1942 

Ml.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  herewith  include  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  which 
speech  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of 
the  induction  of  1.000  young  men,  who 
were  present  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Bos- 
ton, into  the  United  States  Navy.  I  also 
addressed  this  unusual  and  inspirational 
meeting.  I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  rema-k-  n.de  on  that  occa- 
sion by  former  .\n.!.a>sador  Kennedy, 
whom  I  consider  one  of  the  outstanding 
Americans  of  this  generation: 

Your  Excellency  Governor  Saltonstall.  Con- 
gressman McCormack,  Your  Honor  Mayor 
Tobin.  Admiral  Brown,  distinguished  guests. 
and  our  young  defenders  of  America,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  preside  at  your  Induction.  It  is 
easy   for   me   to  feel    a   kinship   with    your 


fathers  and  mothers,  because  I  have  two  sons 
in  the  Navy.  Like  your  parents,  I  am  proud 
that  they  are  serving  their  cou.itry. 

Your  fellow  citizens  do  not  gather  here  to- 
night to  give  you  advice  or  encouragement. 
We  are  here  to  derive  inspiratio:^  from  your 
actions.  Your  enlistment  Is  a  simple  act  of 
faith,  an  act  of  devotion  to  your  country.  It 
arouses  in  us  who  are  on  the  home  front  a 
deep  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  you  and  what 
we  must  do  to  sustain  you. 

We  promise  you  that  while  you  defend  our 
Nation,  we  shall  see  to  it  that  jou  have  the 
arms,  the  ammunition,  and  the  implements 
of  war.  without  halt  or  hindrance. 

We  promise  you  that  we  shall  not  engage 
In  petty  bickering  at  home  or  complain  about 
minor  discomforts  that  mar  cur  national 
unity  or  impair  our  war  effort. 

We  promise  you  that  we  shiiU  zealously 
guard  on  the  home  front  the  institutions 
you  defend,  so  that  a  free  America  will  wel- 
come ycu  home  again,  an  America  whose  es- 
sential institutions  are  unchanged  by  the 
holocaust  of  war. 

We  promise  you  that  we  of  the  home  front 
will  not  yield  to  tempwrary  discouragement 
or  lose  our  nerve  in  hours  of  trial,  but  will 
persevere  with  you  to  final  victory. 

We  promise  you  that  our  best  brains  will 
be  devoted  to  the  task  of  assuring  you.  upon 
your  return,  that  position  of  leadership  in 
our  society  which  your  present  courage  and 
initiative  demand. 

We  promise  you  that  our  most  profound 
minds  will  undertake  the  work  of  setting 
up  in  the  post-war  world  a  permanent  system 
of  International  Justice,  so  that  you  will  not 
see  your  sons  go  forth  to  war  as  we  see  you 
go  forth  today. 

We  prcmL^e  you  that  our  prayers  will  fol- 
low you  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  God 
may  preserve  you  and  keep  you,  and  bring 
victory  to  your  arms. 

This  Is  our  covenant  with  you. 

We  shall  try  to  be  worthy  of  you  and 
your  sacrifice  while  you  are  gone,  looking 
forward  to  the  hour  of  your  return,  when 
we  shall  place  In  your  keeping  unimpaired 
and  unlmperlled,  the  future  of  the  free 
America  you  now  defend. 
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EXTENSION"   DI     REMARKS 


HCN.  PHILIP  A.  BLNNtTT 

ui    M^    -  ■■_,: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R^RESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  September  29,  1942 
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■  IN'NFI  r  .M  Speaker,  one  of 
the  mast  misleading  attacks  ever  made 
upon  Congress  was  written  last  week  by 
one  Raymond  Clapper  and  carried  in 
many  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

One  of  the  Nation's  greatest  news- 
papers, the  Kansas  City  S'ar.  in  its  issue 
of  September  27,  1942,  publi;died  an  edi- 
torial which  points  out  the  unfairness  of 
the  Clapper  article.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  include  the  editorial: 

Raymond  Ci<.ppt-r  writes  from  Washing- 
ton that  for  the  first  time  he  fears  a  dictator- 
ship in  this  country  because  of  what  he  de- 
scribes as  the  present  subservient  attitude  of 
Congress  toward  the  farm  interests.  Frank- 
ly, we  dcn't  share  that  fear  and  are  not  going 
to  become  alarmist  for  a  moment. 

Reason  N'~  1  l«  that  there  is  no  difference 
whatever  b(-'<':i  congressional  attention  to 


tne  larm  b^uc  and  White  House  attcniiou  to 
the  labor  bloc.  This  point  Mr.  Clapper  aeems 
to  overlook  altogether.  He  speaks  about  the 
power  of  the  farm  lobby  on  Capitol  Hill  but 
says  nothing  about  the  power  of  the  labor 
lobby  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Now.  why  not  look  at  both  sides  or  both  ends 
of  this  question?  Plainly  no  pre.ssure  group— 
whether  farm,  labor,  or  industrial — should 
have  undue  infiuence  at  Washington  in  its 
own  Interest.  It's  bad  and  to  be  condemned 
in  Congress  or  anywhere  else.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  public  record  that  labor  leaders 
were  consulted  at  the  White  House  before  the 
Executive's  wage-farm  price  program  was  made 
public,  that  they  emerged  from  the  White 
House  smiling  and  announcing  they  were  in 
full  accord  with  what  was  going  to  be  done — 
adding  quickly  that  it  would  net  be  any  wage 
freezing 

Now  there  is  no  record  of  any  similar  con- 
sultation of  farm  leaders  or  their  emergence 
smiling  and  so  on.  Eut  there  is  a  record  of 
White  House  denunciation  of  farmers  over 
the  radio.  Isn't  it  only  natural  then  that  the 
farm  leaders  should  go  to  Congress  in  the 
hope  of  a  hearing? 

So  much  for  that.  But  Mr.  Clapper  says 
further  that  he  has  always  contended  we 
could  not  have  a  dictatorship  until  parlia- 
mentary government  decayed  or  so  long  as 
we  had  a  strong,  healthy,  and  Independent 
Congress,  lobbies  or  no  lobbies.  Yet  now  the 
whole  contention  Is  that  Congress  ought  to 
be  subservient  to  the  White  Hcuse  and  do 
exactly  as  requested— under  an  ultimatum. 
If  Mr.  Clapper  fears  any  dictatorship,  why 
not  look  into  this? 

With  respect  to  this  present  incident  we 
think  the  whole  argument  about  a  dictator- 
ship misses  fire.  The  Identical  fact  that 
Congress  has  shown  independence  is  the  best 
kind  of  guaranty  against  dictatorship.  It 
Indicates  that  parliamentary  government  has 
not  decayed,  that  controversial  questions  can 
be  debated  and  threshed  out  in  the  demo- 
cratic way. 

As  for  pressure  groups,  they  are  always  on 
hand  and  probably  wiU  be  so  long  as  we  are 
a  democracy.  Any  group  has  a  right  to  speak 
for  its  Interests.  It's  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment, all  of  It,  to  keep  those  Interests 
subordinated  to  the  common  public  interest. 
When  that  is  done  for  the  one  group  in  this 
Instance  we  believe  It  wiU  be  done  for  the 
other.    Whose  move  !.«  flrff 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMAi, 

OF 

HON.  W.  O.EURGIN 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29,  1942 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Raleigh  <N  r-  N- ws  and  Observer 
of  September  28  i  42,  edited  by  Hon. 
Josephus  Daniels,  former  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Mexico: 

NOT     MOST    FAVORED 

A  few  days  ago  the  New  York  Times  said 
"the  most  favored  group  of  all  are  the  farm- 
ers." The  farmers  will  be  Eurprised  to  read 
that  appraisement  by  a  city  writer  In  a  sky- 
scraper A  correspondent  of  the  Times  takes 
Issue  and  saye: 

"The  relative  total  income  of  farmers  to 
nonfarmers  as  shown  for  the  5  years  tflO-14 
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$ei5   and   $2  436.   respectively 
•nnuai  ln<llv:dual  average  of  SISS 

"Can    It    be    that    the    average 
farm    lucerne    cf    $135    is    parity 
average  of  nonfarm  income  of  $48 
farmers  with  but  28  percent  of  the 
the  noiifarmer  pof)Ulatlon  can  be 
on  an  equal  basis?     If  farmers  re 
percent  of  our  population,  and   In 
celved  76  percent  cf  cur  national  i 
wcu'd  seem  that  many  of  the  art: 
hfhcd  attempting  to  show  that  fj 
a  favored  group  have  little  to  sup|i 
clainit  " 

The  man  In   the  city  Is  apt  to 
farmer  gets  what   he  pays  for  the 
cf  the  farm.    A*  a  matter  cf  fact, 
tj-ansport  and   sell   farm   products 
more  than  the  man  with  the  hoc. 

Instead  of  being  the  "most-favcr 
the  farmers  have  been  compelled  to 
products  In  a  free-trade  market  ai.d 
market  favored  by  high  protection. 

The  farmer  and  the  farm  worke 
titled   to   the  same  treatment   tha 
people  In  other  callings.    They  wll 
more    and    will    not    be    satisfied    ' 
Senator  Norris  says:   "Labor  is  in 
the  farmer's  product.  "  and  asks. 
Include  It  In  his  price?"     A  farm 
entitled  to  the  same  treatment  as 
worker. 

Agricultural  Commissioner  Kerr 
that   "the   present   farm   parity 
based  on  the  average  prices  paid 
to  1914.  when  farm  labor  was  plent 
per  day  or  less,  while  now  farm 
r-         i  $2  50  per  day.    Last  year  the 
;......  people  received  only  12  pe 

national  Income." 
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Men  Muit  Eaf  if  They  .-^re  To  Fitjht 

I  X':  KN--  j.-N  '.  ::-■  ;:LM.\:-: 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

Ur     MICHIGAN 

IN    TrE:  HOUSE  OF  HEPFFSE": 
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M.-.    CiiAWFURD.     M;  .    ^p^  . 
several  recent  occasions  I  have 
out   to   the   House    the    grcwini 
to   our    future    agricultural 
through  the  calling  into  the  arm^d 
of  young  men  from  the  fir: 
attractive  wages  offered  v.i    .  : 
dustries  drawing  other  you:.-:  '..: 

The    editors    in    rural     cum 
rarely  go  wrong  m  holcing  the 
the  people,  and  one  of  thf  edito 
Eighth   District    of   Michigan 
clear  picture  of  the  Michigan  s 
I  submit  the  foUow'n?  editoria 
Schuyler    L.    Marshall    in    h:.s 
County   Repubi;can-New.s.   publ 
St.  Johns,  MiCh.: 
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When  a  44-year  old  bachelor  farrti 
bcdie<l   and  expert    in  farm  niana 
taken  from  a  productive  farm  and  pv 
army   camp,   someone    has   blundered 
^Tien  a  blanket  Government  order 
men  to  leave  neces-sary  local  employ 
report  for  a  war  plant  Job.  about  w 
know  nothing,  and  distant  from  thi 
and  families,  and  with  no  means  to 
another  blunder  is  made. 

When  a  group  cf  glamour  movie 
coterie  of  fancy-pant  males  from 
Indxistry  is  -  •      around  the  countiy 
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bonds  to  working  Americans  by  their  antics 
or  their  kljses.  why.  that's  asinine.  When 
a  boy  is  killed  in  aciion.  or  in  line  of  duty  in 
a  plane  crack-up,  and  it  is  reported  that  he 
lost  his  life  in  a  truck  accident,  that's  fool- 
ish. The  truth  has  a  way  of  leatlng  out. 
People  wan;  the  truth. 

In  other  words,  ycu  cant  take  two  or  three 
million  cf  the  sturdiest,  ablest  workers  away 
from  the  farms  and  leave  old  men  and  expect 
the  farms  will  produce  more  and  more  for  the 
needs  of  our  men  in  service  and  the  other 
nations. 

This  condition  is  getting  serious  and 
dangerous. 

Through  various  sorts  of  rationing,  normal 
outlets  for  f  jod  products  have  been  abolished. 
The  great  canning  concerns  are  out  of  the 
market  for  Michigan  beans.  Uncle  Sam  is 
the  only  customer  today.  When  Uncle  Sam 
fails  to  acc?pt  last  year's  crop,  it  may  result 
In  abolishing  the  local  market  for  this  year's 
crop — at  least,  for  the  time  being.  If  this 
proves  to  b<?  a  wet  fall,  and  beans  have  excess 
moisture,  It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  this 
crop  be  processed  early  if  the  beans  are  to  be 
saved  for  fixxl. 

We  quite  appreciate  that  converting  a  na- 
tion at  pe£.ce  to  a  war  basis  is  a  very,  very 
complex  jcb.  There  are.  however,  men  In 
every  branch  of  every  industry  who  know 
these  problems  and  have  been  meeting  them 
successfulh-  year  after  year.  They  are  net  al- 
ways welctme  in  Washington.  The  politi- 
cians and  bureaucrats  don't  like  them.  They 
would  rath'Sr  continue  to  hold  their  Jobs  and 
continue   to  blunder. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  great  part  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C  .  needs  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  United  States;  that,  or  let  someone  do 
the  Job  who  is  already  acquainted. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  In  the  War 
Production  Board  and  its  treatment  of  indus- 
try in  making  war  equipment  and  munitions. 
Agriculture  needs  the  same  consideration. 

Men  mu.st  eat  If  they  are  to  fight. 


One-Huncr^'jtH  Anniver.s.^rv  ft  ih^  ()r  ^-r 
of  Son<  ot  Temperancf  t,i  N^,rth 
■Amencs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOITTH   CARCL:   . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Tuesday  September  29.  1942 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
following  statement,  which  waa  furni-shed 
to  me  by  William  E.  Franklin.  P.  M.  W.  A., 
of  Harrisburg.  Pa.: 

I        One  hundred  years  ago  today,  there   waa 
brcufcht   Into   existence  In   the  city  of   New 
'V'ork  an  order  whose  cardinal  principle  wa<» 
total   abstinence   from    all   that   Intoxicates. 
It  was  founded  by  16  men.  who  realized  that 
something  stronger  was  needed,  to  save  the 
men  of  that  day.  from  the  fact-growing  slav- 
ery of  intcrlcating  liquors,  than  the  Wash- 
Ingtonian  and  ether  pledge-signing  societies 
j    of  that  day.    It  is  known  as  the  Order  of  Sons 
of  Temperance,  and  the  parent  organization 
i    Is  the  national  division  of  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance  of   North   America,   which   Includes 
the  Provinces  of  Canada  as  well  as  our  States. 
i    The  present  head  of  the  order  Is  Most  Worthy 
I    Patriarch  Charles  T.  Montgomery,  cf  Phlla- 
I    delphla.  and  its  present  headquarters  is  324 
I    South  Street.  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  with  the 
I    Honorable  E  R.  Nickerson  as  the  most  worthy 


scrit>e.  It  Is  composed  of  grand  divisions  In 
the  States  and  Provinces  and  subordii  ate  di- 
visions In  the  communities.  It  has  been 
classed  as  a  secret  society  but  does  no^  go  far 
along  that  line.  It  has  a  beautiful  initiation 
ceremony  in  order  to  make  the  pledge  im- 
pressive. It  has  a  white  regalia  for  the  local 
divisions,  red  for  the  State  or  grand  divisions, 
and  blue  for  the  national  divisicns.  :ts  em- 
b  em  is  a  red.  white,  and  blue  triangle  with  a 
slx-polnted  star  In  the  center  and  the  motto 
of  love,  purity,  and  fidelity  th?reon. 

In  Its  early  history  it  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  In  8  years  had  a  membership  of 
250.000.  It  spread  to  all  English-siieaking 
countries  until  it  has  five  national  divisions. 
It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  It  is  the 
only  order  that  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  be- 
longed to.  and  among  its  other  illustrious 
members  was  President  Rutherford  B  Hayes 
and  his  wife  Lucy.  Vice  Pres.dents  Henry  B. 
Wilson  and  Schuyler  Colfax,  several  Gover- 
nors and  many  Members  of  Congress  and  Pro- 
vlncla'  Parliaments.  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Heecher, 
D  D.  and  Rev.  T.  DeWltt  Talmage,  D.  D. 

In  my  own  State  one  cf  the  order's  i;reatest 
leaders  In  Its  early  history  was  Hon.  John 
Belton  O'Neil,  Judge  of  the  State  supreme 
court.  In  1852  in  the  city  of  Richmond.  Va  , 
he  was  elected  most  worthy  patriarch  or  the 
head  of  the  order,  and  Hon.  Neal  Dow  Gover- 
nor of  Maine,  was  elected  most  worthy  asso- 
ciate, or  the  equivalent  of  vice  president. 

At  Brcmo.  Va..  there  stands  the  only  monu- 
ment erected  in  honor  of  a  temperance  or- 
ganization, a  marble  canopy  In  which  Is  a 
large  pitcher-shaped  fountain  from  which  is 
poured  clear  cold  water  from  a  nearby  spring, 
erected  by  a  wealthy  admirer  of  the  order. 

The  order  is  nonsectarian  and  nonpiolitical. 
Discussion  of  paity  politics  is  not  permitted 
In  Its  meetings.  Its  sole  aim  is  to  sav?  people 
from  the  curse  of  alcoholic  liquors  through  a 
pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  all  that  in- 
toxicates. In  the  beginning  it  only  received 
men  21  years  of  age.  Later  women  were  ad- 
mitted, and  In  later  years  the  age  limit  was 
lowered  to  14  years  In  order  to  save  the  youth 
of  America. 


My  Views  en  P 
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i^iOiN.iHuMAi  E.MARTIN 

or  loWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29,  1942 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing cxtraft.s  from  my  speeches  in  the 
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NOVEMBER    1,   1930 

Thus  far  no  work  as  a  committee  has  been 
done  In  this  session.  Ju.«t  as  scon  as  our 
foreign  policy  Is  finally  determiijed  I  am  sure 
that  every  Member  of  Congress,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Aflairs  in  particular,  will 
be  desirous  of  giving  most  careful  attention 
to  the  bringing  of  our  defenses  up  to  the 
standard  needed  for  the  international  situa- 
tion now  confronting  us.  This  work  will  be 
of  such  magnitude  and  importance  as  to  em- 
phasize the  folly  of  further  needless  delay  of 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in  ap- 
proaching the  study  of  the  defense  problem. 
In  my  own  personal  opinion,  there  Is  very 
close  relationship  between  our  foreign  policy 
and  our  national  defense  policy. 
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Next  to  a  cordial  relationship  between  our 
Nation  and  all  foreign  natlcns.  our  national 
defense  is,  or  should  be.  our  first  considera- 
tion when  world  affairs  are  in  turmoil.  Tl^e 
purpose  of  our  armed  forces  may  be  viewed 
differently  by  different  Individuals.  In  the 
final  test  their  function  is  tc  protect  the  vital 
interests  of  the  Nation,  and  our  vital  inter- 
ests shift  with  the  times.  Most  generally, 
however,  they  Include  the  defense  of  the 
Nation's  territory,  the  preservation  of  a  max- 
imum of  democracy,  and  the  preservation  of 
peace  at  least  of  our  own  Nation.  Meny 
other  purpoFcs  may  be  enumerated,  but  most 
of  them  are  more  controversial  than  the  ones 
named. 

National  defen"^  may  be  likened  to  Insur- 
ance against  the  hazard  of  world  conflagra- 
tion. The  wealth  of  our  Nation,  which  In- 
cludes the  best  raw-material  supply  of  the 
world,  and  a  heavy  perccntrtge  of  the  gold, 
copper,  oil,  and  food  supply.  Is  too  great  to 
leave  wholly  to  the  mercy  of  aggressor  foreign 
nations,  especially  in  time  of  turmoil. 

The  United  States  Is  not  prepared  for  a 
war  of  any  kind.  The  United  States  is  not 
even  prepared  to  defend  Itself.  If  we  were 
attacked  today  by  a  relat  vely  small  force, 
we  might  succeed  in  mobilizing  a  million 
men  overnight,  but  any  skirmish  that  they 
might  be  engaged  In  within  the  next  year 
would  find  them  armed  with  relics  of  the 
World  War,  some  of  which  arms  were  found 
obsolete  In  1918.  Just  as  In  1917  and  1918 
they  would  have  to  fight  with  a  motley  array 
of  rifles,  artillery,  and  airplanes.  Regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  this  debate  on  the  bill  now 
before  us.  we  are  called  upon  by  all  America 
to  make  America  strong  enough  to  meet 
any  Invasion  before  it  arrives.  The  ability  to 
turn  back  an  Invader  ixfore  he  could  reach 
this  coiintry  would  prevent  desolation  of  any 
part  of  it.  We  should  immediately  begin 
gathering  a  supply  of  raw  and  manufactured 
materials  in  order  to  equip,  supply,  main- 
tain, and  subsist  au  adequate  force  of  men 
for  that  ptxrpose. 

We  do  not  have  adequat«  supplies  of  ma- 
chine guns,  automatic  and  semiautomatic 
arms,  modern  artillery,  aircraft,  and  tanks  to 
be  sure  of  successftil  defense  of  our  Nation. 
This  Is  not  a  new  experience  for  America. 
It  has  unfortunately  been  our  experience  In 
every  emergency  we  have  encounteretl 
throrghout  our  national  historv'.  We  are  all 
equally  familiar  with  the  record  of  unpre- 
paredness  as  outlined  in  ^ur  history  Ixxjlcs  for 
each  war  In  which  we  i  .   ;   b<  i  a  involved. 

MAT    24,    1940 

I  only  wish  it  were  possible  to  go  about 
our  business  of  building  up  our  national  de- 
fenses without  fii-st  developing  an  acute  case 
of  Jitters.  About  the  only  new  and  unfore- 
seen factors  in  the  present  European  war 
that  have  develojjed  since  the  declaration 
of  war  are  the  factors  of  its  speed  and  fe- 
rocity. Twenty  years  of  pence  have  caused 
many  of  ua  to  either  forget  or  fail  to  realize 
the  horror  of  war.  The  business  and  obli- 
gation of  Or>vemment  offlclals  in  high  po- 
sit •  1  and  protect  the  Nation 
aga....-i  ^r  .:.ger.  One  of  our  greatest 
dangers  always  is  that  of  failing  to  realize 
impending  disaster  in  time  to  prepare  calmly, 
efficiently,  and  adequately  to  meet  it  before 
it  Is  upon  us.  For  that  reason,  when  I  came 
to  the  special  session  of  Congress  last  Sep- 
tember I  was  hopeful  that  the  comm.ictee 
on  which  I  am  serving  might  examine  and 
determine  the  status  of  oiir  national  defense 
at  once.  The  lack  of  adequate  defense  was 
quite  obvious.  V/ith  war  flaming  in  Europe, 
I  spoke  here  in  the  House  on  November  1, 
emphasizing  as  strongly  as  I  could  that 
America  was  not  prepared  for  a  war  of  any 
kind. 

Notwithstanding  the  situation  that  then 
existed  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
literally  sat  here  for  weeks  awaiting  action 


on  the  embargo  bill  by  the  Senate,  ready 
and  willing  to  devote  our  time  and  study  to 
problems  of  national  defense,  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  was  not  called  into  se;;- 
slon  once  throughout  the  entire  special  bch- 
slon  of  Congress.  Much  valuable  time  was 
literally  wasted.  •  •  •  while  recent 
events  In  Europe  have  emphaflzed  the  im- 
portance of  aircraft  in  war.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  need  for  augmematlon  of  our  entire 
defense  program.  Includmg  aircraft,  was  so 
obvious  on  the  day  the  special  session  con- 
vened last  September,  that  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  should  have  functioned  veij 
energetically  but  quietly  thicujjhout  the  en- 
tire special  session  of  Congress,  and  most 
certainly  it  seems  that  after  so  much  delay 
in  looking  to  our  defenses,  oui  plight  is  not 
helped  by  drama,  world-wide  rtidio  hook-ups. 
and  screaming  headlines.  •  >  »  Judging 
from  my  mall  here,  people  are  wholeheartedly 
in  favor  of  any  reasonable  strengthening  of 
our  defenses,  and  they  do  not  need  to  be 
sold  on  that  point.  The  people  of  my  district 
have  been  urging  adequate  defense  prrpara- 
tion  ever  since  the  present  European  war 
started.  WTiat  they  fear  Is  that  we  may  t>e 
drawn  Into  that  war,  and  the  excitement 
whipped  up  here  In  Wa.shlngton  has  not 
allayed  and  will  not  allay  that  fear. 

FEBBUART    18.    1B4  1 

America  was  seriously  unprepared  for  war 
In  September  1939  and  Amerkia  did  not  !:>€- 
come  defense -minded  until  last  June  when 
Congress  refused  to  adjourn  and  go  home. 
Most  of  our  legislation  for  defense  lias  been 
enacted  since  then.  Our  Chief  of  Staff  told 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  lust 
May  that  America  had  no  store  of  arms  in 
reserve  and  those  of  us  charged  with  seeing 
that  America  is  adequately  armed  know  full 
well  that  America  has  not  been  able  to  arm 
adequately  In  the  short  period  of  9  months. 
We  know  and  the  powers  of  the  world  know, 
that  it  will  take  from  9  to  18  months  longer 
to  bring  our  armaments  up  to  our  needs  for 
a  force  of  1,400.000  men,  and  cf  course  it  will 
take  even  longer  to  adequately  prepare  a 
force  of  larger  size. 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  youth  of 
America  and  their  response  to  our  present 
mobilization,  training,  and  service  program, 
and  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  American 
labor  and  American  Industry  for  their  vigor- 
ous and  wholehearted  response  In  this  hour 
of  need.  But  I  have  a  heavy  heart  when  I 
think  of  the  months  of  Inaction  on  the  part 
of  our  Federal  Government,  including  Con- 
gress and  the  committee  on  which  I  am 
serving,  which  resulted  in  long  delay  in  the 
arming  of  America.  Wc  knew  that  tooling 
and  production  require  from  1 '  i  to  3  years 
of  time  and  even  our  school  boys  knew  that 
danger  and  destruction  stalked  the  destiny 
of  our  Nation. 

JULY     16,    1941 

Until  we  have  carefully  planned  and  pre- 
pared and  built  adequate  armament,  Ameri- 
ca today  muft  face  probably  what  Is  the 
greatest  challenge  of  all,  and  that  is  to  ex- 
pend all  of  our  strength  and  effort  and  eco- 
nomic resources  and  labor  to  building  our 
armament  and  training  program.  •  •  • 
I  muBt  conclude,  however,  by  saying  that 
America  is  today  far  from  adequately  pre- 
pared to  J<'>in  in  as  au  active  belligerent  In 
the  war  now  raging  in  Europe.  To  plunge 
in  at  this  moment  would  mean  little  less 
than  the  slaughter  of  uncounted  thousands 
of  our  sons  through  lack  of  adequate  arma- 
ment. A  few  months  of  time  will  change  this 
picture  somewhat,  and  18  months  will  change 
it  so  greatly  tliat  It  is  wcll-nlgh  Impossible  to 
imagine  the  difference  in  our  position  then 
and  now.  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
response  of  American  Industry  and  labor  to 
the  challenge  that  came  to  them  only  1  year 
ago,  and  I  can  say  truthfully  that  American 
Industry  and  labor  have  gone  further  In  the 
past  12  months  than  the  industry  and  labor 


I  of  any  nation  In  a  like  period  of  tune  in  his- 
tory, but  we  cannot  demand  the  Impossible 
of  them.  We  have  known  ever  since  tbe 
World  War  of  1917  and  1918  that  it  requires 
3  years  or  more  to  arm  our  Nation.  The 
sad  part  of  It  Is  that  It  requires  only  a  few 
hours  to  plunge  headlong  Into  armed  con- 
flict. But  inasmuch  as  we  are  situated  as 
we  are.  my  hope  is  that  we  can  forestall  any 
attack  upon  our  own  Nation  and  that  we  can 
at  the  same  time  unite  In  expending  our  full 
effort  to  preparation  rather  than  to  hasten- 
ing our  entrance  Into  armed  conflict.  If 
America  pulls  together  unitedly  and  ener- 
getically for  all-out  preparedness  during  the 
months  Immediately  aliead,  and  if  our  Nation 
also  Judiciously  avoids  armed  conflict  Inso- 
far as  possible  to  do  so,  I  can  assure  you 
that  our  Nation  will  never  l»w  to  a  foreign 
master. 

AUGT78T  8,  1»41 

At  the  outset  I  will  state  that  my  own  views 
of  the  objective  of  our  present  preparedness 
effort  Is,  or  should  be,  to  make  our  Nation  so 
powerful  that  no  international  bully,  or 
combination  of  bullies,  will  dare  attack 
us.  •  •  •  I  do  not  need  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  the  importance  of  adequate  equipment, 
but  I  do  wish  to  say  that  there  is  little  excuse 
for  an  inadequate  supply  of  equipment  and 
ammunition  for  training  2  yt  >  fter  the 
present  war  started  In  Europt  \k  did  not 
start  preparations  soon  enough.  The  short- 
age of  equipment  and  ammunition,  and 
especially  the  latter.  Is  a  serious  matter,  and 
If  there  is  a  real  basis  upon  which  to  request 
the  extension  of  training.  It  Is  in  order  to 
hold  the  boys  unt':  i^rv  r.-.-.  rrmp'c'e  their 
training  program  -a.:::  a  :t-i:.;  ;:.-t  fr:.  ;':nent 
and  with  adequate  develcpmer.i  c!  n:<  ;  wer 
for  the  units  to  which  they  beiont;  T:.'  de- 
velopment of  fighting  teams  possessive  of  real 
firing  power  ts,  of  course,  the  real  object  cf 
the  entire  program. 

SEPTEMBKR  22,   194  1 

If  our  defense  effort  Is  found  to  be  too  little 
and  too  late,  the  real  cause  therefore  can 
very  logically  be  charged  to  the  time  lost  In 
those  precious  months  of  1939  and  1940.  Up 
to  June  1940  It  was  discouraging  Indeed  to 
witness  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo,  the 
very  obvious  trend  toward  unneutrallty,  and 
the  realization  that  nations  can  be  plunged 
into  armed  conflict  almost  overnight,  whereas 
armament  and  adequate  trriir.im  rnnunt  be 
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for  whatever  need  we  may  h;.  one 

can  predict  the  full  extent  of  tin  :  <  i~  that 
confront  us;  but  we  do  know  one  thing,  and 
that  is  that  we  should  continue  to  exert  every 
effort  to  the  limit  of  our  ability  to  complete 
our  armfi'  <  i  '  'mxl  t*:i,:;'!,f  p-^'i/ram  as 
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say  we  should  not  pla:.  ..:  -  ■ ,  uonary  force 
until  we  can  guarantee  irtanoportailon  and 
safe  landing  of  approximately  7  tons  of  equip- 
ment per  individual  soldier  in  that  lorce.  It 
is  no  military  secret  that  our  own  shipping 
facilities  total  approximately  8.000,000  tons, 
and,  of  course,  not  all  of  that  shipping  c.n 
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Mr.  HARE.     Mr.  Speaker 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  ir 
CRD.  I  am  including  th°  follow! 
of  Dr  Jame.s  C.  K  nard  to  the  e, 
class  of  Newberry  College.  New 
June  2,  1942: 

Education  is  not  a  collection  of 
nf  culture.     It   is   not  intellectual 
It  does   net  cjn»;5t  in  the  accumli 
other   men^   ideas  and   opinions. 
>'  die      It  is  not  a  storehouse 

.<  s.     You  could  forget  ever; 

havt  learned  at  this  college — and 
ably    will — and    you    m  ght   concei 
be  considered  educated.     On  the 
you  could  rememt>cr  photostatical 
ycu  have  read  in  a  textbook  or  1 
clasarocm  or  seen  in  a  laborator; 
bt    ignorant    pretenders    to    the 
knowledge 

The  ccoferrtng  ot  these  degrees 
cally  stamps  you  as  potential 
thL.ught  and  action.  The  aim  o 
cational  process  is  to  tram  mi 
than  to  equip  them:  to  teach  th 
their  own  inherent  powers  rat 
store  the  warehoused  wlsdcm  of 
In  other  words,  you  have  someth 

In   the  stress  and   strain  of  th 
strife    into    which    a    startled    an 
stunned   world   has  betn   ruthless 
by  the  imperialistic  Infidels  of  a 
gression.    in    the    chaotic    catastr 
civilization  which  is  fast  cracking 
black   brutality   of   the   hellish 
hideous    hate,   m   the   dost   and   d 
crumpled  cosme^s.  you  may  actually 
high  destiny. 

The  world  has  come  apart.     The 
all  there  but  hopelessly  Jumbled  in 
ernte  confusion.     S.ime  dsy  semel' 
to  put   those  disordered   fragme: 
again  by  a  pattern  of  his  own 
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coUe-ge-trained  men  and  women 
we  shall  have    a   far  more 
than  we  have  now. 

The  late  Charles  P.  Stelnmetz. 
trlou*  wizird  of  electricity,  was  a 
what  lire  cf  research  would  see  th 
ti-  -i   during    the    next    50 

rt .  -I  think  the  greates 

will  l>e  m.ide  along  spiritual  lines. 
Some   day    people    will    learn    thsit 
things  do  not    bring   happiness,   a 
little  use  In  making  men  and  wc 
tlve  and  powerful.    Then  th:  scieii 
turn  their  laboratories  over  to  the 
Ood  and  pr:iyer  and  to  the  spirit 
When  th.s  day  comes  the  world  wil 
advancement  In  one  generation  t 
■een  in  the  past  four." 

Men.    not    God.    make    war 
stained  hand  cf  Mars  strikes  wh 
hearts  go  wrori:      This   !s  a   spin 
which  confrcnt?  us      It  is  the  hu 
with  which  we  must  deal  if  we  w 
the  kind  of  w:>rld  In  which  we  wa 

Your  great  taak,  therefore,  will 
rebuild,    reconstruct.    recrca;c. 
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shattered  Ideals  of  mankind.  Ycu  and  I 
must  work  on  human  hearts. 

Ore  of  the  tools  at  your  ready  disposal  as 
educated  men  and  women  is  an  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty.  Some  of  you  have  listened 
in  wondering  awe  to  the  mysterious  music 
of  the  stars  as  they  sing  together  of  God's 
glory  in  the  universe.  You  have  heard  from 
the  lips  of  the  masters  cf  good  literature 
reverent  whisp)ers  from  heaven.  In  the 
methodical  processes  of  mathematics  and 
logic  you  h.Tve  learned  the  beauty  of  sym- 
metry. In  the  magic  of  the  natural  world  as 
revealed  to  you  by  the  test  tube  and  the  mi- 
croscope you  have  discovered  that  nature  is 
not  governed  or  guided  by  the  caprice  of 
chance.  In  ethics  you  have  been  taught 
that  moral  l>ehavior  Is  directed  by  law.  In 
the  logic  cf  the  languages  you  have  detected 
the   harmony   of   order. 

Ju-st  as  the  educated  heart  sees  Beauty  in 
the  fleecy  clcuds  as  they  change  their  multi- 
colored tints  In  the  distilled  essence  cf  the 
dawn  and  in  the  liquid  gold  of  the  setting 
sun;  in  the  glistening  dewdrcp  filtered 
through  the  heart  cf  the  rcsc;  in  the  cheery 
chirping  cf  happy-throated  birds;  in  the 
whispering  murmur  of  the  babbling  brock;  in 
the  roaring  grandeur  of  the  foam-crcwned 
wave;  in  the  rushing  river  on  Its  hurried  way 
to  the  restless  sea;  in  the  majesty  cf  towering 
trees  lifting  silently  eloquent  leafy  hands  cf 
prayer  to  their  Creator;  in  the  proud  moun- 
tain rearing  us  stately  head  Into  tiie  blue  of 
heaven;  in  the  flashing  radiance  of  Josephs 
coat  in  the  encircling  rainbow  spanning  the 
heaven;  Just  so  does  the  educated  heart  see 
Beauty  in  the  life  which  Is  neither  above  nor 
beneath  but  within  law. 

Then  the  educated  heart  knows  how  to  And, 
Interpret,  and  apply  Truth. 

Falsehood  and  error  ride  roughshod  today 
In  a  ruthless  riot  of  rancor  and  wrong.  Per- 
nicious propagandists  with  iniquitous  insin- 
uation and  insidious  Innuendo  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  potent  poison  palat- 
able to  gullible  minds.  The  first  victim  cf 
war  is  always  Tnith.  And  permanent  peace 
can  be  built  only  upon  the  indestructible 
pillars  cf  Truth 

It  is  net  strange  that  deception  and  treach- 
ery and  a  wanton  disregaid  for  the  demands 
of  decency  should  characterize  the  policies  of 
nations  when  individuals  in  everyday  living 
practice  chicanery  and  deceit.  There  are 
those  who  rely  upon  the  sophistry  and  sham 
of  the  shameless  hypocrite  to  achieve  their 
aims  There  are  people  who  will  not  tell  the 
truth  if  a  lie  will  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Men  barter  their  Immortal  souls  to  seize 
power  over  ethers,  to  amass  fortunes  for 
selfish  ends,  to  throw  an  enticingly  alluring 
luster  over  lustful  license,  to  cover  vice  with 
cunning  c.imouflage.  and  to  smear  a  thin 
veneer  of  public  respectability  over  a  callous 
conscience.  But  a  mind  that  has  become  a 
slave  of  passion,  a  servant  cf  sin.  a  votary 
of  vice,  an  advocate  of  lies,  a  purveyor  of 
falsehood,  a  disciple  of  deception,  a  follower 
cf  fraud,  is  not  only  degraded  but  diseased, 
and  in  spite  of  any  temporary  flashes  of  in- 
tellectual attainment,  is  steadily  disintegrat- 
ing with  the  dry  rot  o.f  a  canceroiis  cor- 
ruption. 

"Get  but  the  truth,  cnce  uttered,  and  'tis  like 
A  star  new-born,  that  drops  into  its  place. 
And  wh  ch.  once  circling  in  its  placid  round, 
Not  all  !  he  tumult  of  the  earth  can  shake." 

All  Be-auty  and  Truth  come  straight 
from  the  heart  cf  God.  Some  of  you  have 
seen  at  F:ockereller  Center  in  New  York  City 
these  four  mural  paintings  which  p)ortray 
the  progress  of  the  human  race.  Do  ycu 
remember  that  last  picture,  the  one  cf  Jesus 
on  the  mount?  Were  you  struck  with  the 
words  there:  "Mans  ultimate  destiny  de- 
pends not  on  whether  he  can  learn  new  les- 
sons or  make  new  discoveries  and  conquests. 


but  on  his  acceptance  of  the  lerson  tatight 
him  close  upon  2  000  years  ago"? 

That  lesson  essentially  was  a  sermon 
against  the  sin  of  selfishness,  a  declaration 
of  Gods  deliberate  design  to  establish  and 
mainuin  His  realm  of  right  by  the  Impact 
of  one  personality  upon  another. 

My  third  suggestion,  therefore.  Is  that  the 
educated  heart  seeks  to  serve  humanity. 

There  are  shriveled  and  shrunken  souls 
who  have  chosen  to  walk  the  lone  way.  ut- 
terly indifferent  to  the  rights  and  needs  of 
others,  wholly  oblivious  to  any  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
men.  Intent  solely  upon  the  gratification  of 
self-centered  desires.  But  such  pitiable 
slaves  cf  self  always  come  at  last  haltering 
and  fearfully  into  the  lengthening  shadows 
of  life's  twilight,  drinking  deeply  cf  the  bitter 
dregs  of  disappointment  and  remorse  over 
lives  wantonly   wasted   and   finally  wrecked. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  say  is  that  the 
really  goexl  things  cxf  life  to  which  your  edu- 
cation now  opens  the  door  are  inside  t'he 
heart,  not  without.  One  does  not  need  to 
possess  immense  wealth  In  order  to  enjoy 
security  and  satisfaction  of  mind,  body,  and 
soul.  One  does  not  have  to  accumulate  a 
luxurious  library  or  an  imposing  art  gallery 
to  develop  a  satisfying  sense  of  artistic  ap- 
preciation. It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  own 
vast  estates  in  order  to  exercise  large  vision. 

To  each  cf  you,  personally  and  directly. 
may  I  say  that  if  through  purity  of  mind  and 
heart  you  can  always  appreciate  the  beauti- 
ful in  the  world  about  you;  recognize  the 
necessity  for  order  and  harmony  and  system 
In  man-manag'ed  affairs;  acknowledge  the  in- 
dispensable value  of  law  in  every  human 
activity;  your  soul  never  for  sale,  your  heart 
sound  from  center  to  circumference,  your 
conscience  as  steady  as  the  needle  to  the 
poles:  j-our  associates  ungrudgingly  admiring 
you  as  you  walk  among  them,  calm  and  con- 
fident In  the  serene  security  of  unimpeach- 
able integrity;  able  to  distinguish  clearly 
right  from  wrong,  good  from  evil,  truth  from 
falsehood,  sincerity  from  sham;  able  to  look 
an  honest  man  and  a  virtuous  woman  straight 
In  the  eye  without  faltering  or  flinching; 
walking  patiently  with  the  weak  and  waver- 
tn^  wanderer:  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the 
feeble  and  the  fallen;  whispering  a  word  cf 
hope  and  help  to  those  who  stumble  In  the 
dread  darkness  of  despair  or  defeat;  sternly 
adhering  to  right,  duty,  and  honor;  so  hon- 
orable yourself  that  the  honor  cf  anyone  else 
Is  safe  with  you;  Inclined  toward  acts  cf 
charity  and  deeds  of  righteousness;  lesa 
afraid  to  bring  a  flash  of  anger  to  the  coun- 
tenance cf  a  king  than  a  flush  of  fear  to  the 
face  of  a  child;  more  anxious  to  deserve  the 
accolade  of  a  clear  conscience  than  to  hear 
the  plaudits  of  the  fickle  crowd;  you  will 
surely  enjoy  the  satisfying  success  of  a  full 
life  lived  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
man's  estate.  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
believe,  is  the  heart  of  an  education. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

iiOiN.  ALi£:<  W.  EARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKV 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Septet7iher  30  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  September  21).  1942 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.<:k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print i^d  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
hvercd  in  Boston  on  September  26,  1942, 
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by  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Lucas  i  before  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  ba  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  ^ 

At  this  portentous  moment  In  the  vista 
of  time  there  is  no  greater  honor  in  a  polit- 
ical campaign  than  to  be  Invited  to  deliver 
the  keynote  address  to  the  Democratic  pa- 
triots of  the  Old  Bay  State. 

It  is  with  utmost  pleasure  here  In  3rour 
old  Commonwealth  that  I  pay  tribute  and 
respect  to  two  of  your  most  devoted  public 
servants  now  representing  you  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  refer  to  my 
long-time  honored  and  close  friend,  one 
with  whom  I  served  for  4  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  one  whose  notable  record 
as  a  wise  and  courageous  statesman  has  lieen 
recognized  and  rewarded  by  elevation  to  the 
majority  leadership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senatlves,  the  Honorable  John  McCormack, 
The  other  statesman  of  note  Is  my  friend 
and  colleague  In  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, one  of  the  most  powerful  committees  in 
the  Congress  at  this  moment.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  I  have  had  the  most 
pleasant  associations  with  this  distinguished 
and  eminent  man.  I  refer  to  the  Honorable 
David  I.  Walsh,  senior  Senator  from  your 
State.  They,  with  all  the  other  Democratic 
Members  of  Massachusetts'  delegation  in 
Congress,  are  rendering  public  service  worthy 
cf  your  lofty  traditions. 

To  Massachusetts,  the  ground  on  which  the 
first  blood  of  the  Revolution  was  spilled,  I 
come  with  the  deepest  respect,  fully  cogni- 
zant of  your  heritage,  remembering  the 
words  of  Emerson : 

"By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

I  come  into  Faneull  Hall,  known  through- 
out the  world  as  the  cradle  of  liberty,  w»th 
humility,  with  reverence,  feeling  arcund  me 
In  this  historic  atmosphere  the  mighty  pres- 
ence of  your  immortal  fathers — the  Adams, 
both  Presidents  of  the  United  States;  Peur 
Faneull,  the  merchant;  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
the  orator:  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  preacher; 
Luther  Burbank,  the  Inventor;  George  Ban- 
croft, the  historian;  Bryant.  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne Dickinson,  and  a  score  of  other 
poets;  Webster.  Hoar,  and  Sumner,  renowned 
United  States  Senators. 

To  you,  their  sons,  born  in  the  freedom 
they  purchased  so  dearly  for  you.  bred  in  the 
traditions  they  laid  down  their  lives  to  es- 
tablish, I  need  bring  no  message  of  patriotism, 
no  plea  for  cooperation.  Ycu  people  in  Mas- 
sachusetts do  not  wait  to  be  called.  You 
lead.  You  dumped  the  tea  in  the  harbor  as 
a  warning  to  anyone  who  dared  discrimina- 
tion. Then  you  hung  in  the  tov/cr  of  the 
Old  North  Church  the  lantern  which  was  to 
shine  perp>etually  as  the  light  of  liberty  from 
the  breakers  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  smooth, 
warm  ripples  cf  the  Pacific. 

I  kept  remembering  this,  as  the  picturesque 
scenery  cf  your  hlstcric  Commonwealth 
greeted  my  eyes  this  morning.  Your  im- 
perishable hills  and  valleys  are  sTimbolic  of 
the  eternal  principles  In  which  ycu  believe; 
your  bold,  rocky  coast  line  Is  typical  of  the 
niri'^^d  character  of  the  men  and  women  of 
?>'  .chusetts  who  are  always  ready  to  defend 
these  principles. 

But  when  one  starts  to  eing  the  praises 
of  Massachusetts  he  realizes  that  he  can  pay 
It  no  higher  tribute  than  did  your  own  Daniel 
Webster,  one  of  the  truly  great  Senators  cf 
the  United  States,  in  his  address  at  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment: 

"I  shall  enter  r-  r  encomium  upon 
Massachusef,    £;.c    i.rt^ls    :.-:.e.     T;.!':ii   t.V'j 


is.  Behold  lier  and  Judge  for  yourselves. 
There  Is  her  historj-;  the  world  knowa  It  by 
heart.  The  paet.  at  least.  Is  secure.  There  Is 
Boston  and  Concord  and  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill;  and  there  they  will  remain  for- 
ever " 

Yes,  my  feUow  Americans,  the  world  knows 
of  your  early  siruggle  for  liberty.  It  knows 
that  whenever  freedom  and  liberty  are 
tlireatened  the  sons  of  Massachusetts  will 
hoist  upon  their  banners  the  motto  of  your 
commonwealth.  "With  the  sword  she  seeks 
quiet  peace  under  liberty."  And  tlie  world 
of  tomorrow  will  know  that  men  of  the  Old 
Bay  State  marched  out  in  the  true  spirit  of 
that  motto  into  this  global  conflict  to  fight 
and  to  die,  if  necessary,  to  maintain  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from 
fear,  and  freedom  from  want. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  we  have  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  bloody  hands  of  tyrants 
and  despots.  Through  toil,  battle,  suffering, 
and  tears  we  earned  the  right  to  live  as  free 
and  Independent  people.  There  Is  no 
thought  at  this  hour  of  yielding  a  single 
blessing  which  has  been  wTought  by  freemen 
over  the  centuries  But.  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. It  would  be  idle  folly  for  any  American 
to  think  that  these  God-given  rights  are  safe 
and  secure.  They  are  seriously  threatened 
by  a  totalitarian  menace  which  seeks  to  de- 
stroy the  American  way  of  life,  and  forever 
thereafter  place  freedom  and  liberty  in 
chains. 

We  are  challenged  by  the  most  powerful 
and  devastating  war  machine  in  all  of  mili- 
tary history.  Let  us  never  forget  that  it  is 
directed  by  a  clique  of  international  gang- 
sters— Hitler,  Hirohlto,  and  Mussolini — who 
have  with  impunity  violated  every  law  cf 
God  and  man.  They  have  conquered  and  en- 
slaved by  the  millions  Innocent  and  peaceful 
peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia.  They  have 
murdered,  pillaged,  plundered,  and  raped. 
They  have  refused  to  give  the  names  of  our 
war  prisoners  on  the  Island  cf  Bataan.  Yes. 
they  have  even  refused  safe  passage  to  a 
Red  Cross  ship  loaded  with  supplies  and 
medicines  for  the  beleagurcd  men  in  the 
Philippines.  Boldly  and  brazenly  these  out- 
laws assert  that  the  peace  to  come  will  be 
written  and  dominated  by  them  in  the  White 
House.  The  treacherous  attack  upon  Pearl 
Harbor  opened  the  eyes  of  many  an  Ameri- 
can. Everyone  at  this  hour  knows  their  ob- 
jective. "They  have  ridiculed  us  with  their 
best  Axis  contempt.  With  scorn  and  deri- 
sion they  have  arrogantly  told  their  people 
about  the  decadent  democracies.  Yes,  be- 
cause of  cur  power,  our  wealth,  our  geo- 
graphical position,  our  standard  of  living,  our 
ideals,  because  of  everything  we  believe  In, 
they  hate  America  more  than  any  other  na- 
tion on  the  globe. 

The  die  is  cast.  We  shall  either  succumb 
to  the  most  cruel  tyrants  of  all  the  ages, 
or  we  shall  survive  with  liberty,  the  choicest 
gift  that  Heaven  has  bestowed  upon  man. 
Th:s  is  no  idle  chatter.  The  opposition  is 
Btin  on  the  offensive.    America  is  In  danger. 

My  fellow  Americans,  there  Is  only  one 
course  for  us  to  follow,  and  that  Is  to  give. 
If  necessary,  otir  all  In  this  crisis  that  liberty 
may  survive.  As  for  myself.  I  would  rather 
crawl  on  my  hands  and  knees  the  remainder 
of  my  natural  life  than  to  live  forever  under 
the  rule  of  the  Insane  Hitler. 

I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths,  each 
In  agony  and  pain,  than  to  live  an  hour  tinder 
the  roof  of  the  scavenger  Mussolini. 

I  would  rather  bleed  for  an  age  than  to 
sleep  for  one  moment  In  the  palace  of  the 
bestial  Hirohlto. 

There  Is  no  compromise  between  liberty 
and  slaven.-  Liff  without  liberty  is  a  frail 
reed  upon  w!.  ;.  no  tru2  American  can  rest. 
The  Issue  is  p;am  and  certain.  There  is  a 
call  to  arms  for  every  patriotic  American.  It 
Is  a  en'!  frr  s,-.' .  fi^p  and  more  sacrifia;,  if 
we  are  t  if!r.  ■■  The  darii  clouds  upon 
yc:.at;  h  ^r:z^,::.     'I -..v  4:,rra  is  mors  danger- 


ous than  some  discontented  Catallr.es  are 
wont  to  believe.  The  time  has  p,  ;  v  iien 
the  doubting  Thomases  can  lull  ii.t  ....•-. vts 
Into  a  sense  of  false  security  because  of  our 
so-called  impregnable  ocean  ramparts.  We 
know  that  through  the  genius  and  ingenuity 
of  man.  we  may  within  the  next  2  or  3  years 
see  flying  fonresses  eucirclmg  the  globe  on 
a  nonstop  flight. 

My  friends,  if  we  are  to  give  our  all-out 
support  to  the  armed  forces  of  America,  that 
are  fighting  on  almost  every  front  through- 
out the  world,  we  must  get  fighting  mad. 
Instead  of  developing  a  stiff  upper  Up.  we 
must  produce  a  stiff  uppercut  We  must 
maintain  on  all  front*  the  do-or-die  spirit, 
which,  permeating  every  breath  and  heart- 
beat of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  enabled  them  to 
carve  out  a  model  of  human  liberty  that  bes 
never  been  passed  or  equaled  in  all  of  the 
tides  of  time.  Tliat  is  what  men  are  dying 
and  suffering  for  in  the  Pacific  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

The  final  and  all-powerful  blow  must  come 
from  an  united  America,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
total  victory  over  the  Nazi  and  Japanese 
tjrranny  in  the  shortest  possible  t.me. 

Like  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  this  Nation 
must  stand  behind  the  world's  greatest 
leader,  our  Commander  in  Chief,  Pranklm 
D.  Roosevelt  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  must  stand  behind  this  man.  We 
cannot  defeat  Adolf  Hitler  if  we  continue  to 
disagree  upon  local  or  sectional  issues.  The 
action  of  Congress  during  the  past  week  must 
have  been  extremely  pleasing  to  Hitler  and 
his  Axis  partners.  The  philosophy  of  HiUer 
has  always  been  "divide  and  conquer."  A 
fine  example  of  a  divided  Congress  and  a 
possible  head-on  collision  with  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  wa«  provided  for 
the  world  in  the  last  few  days. 

Let  me  say  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
and  America  that  in  this  crisis  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  only  one  thing  In  mind, 
and  that  Is  the  winning  of  the  war.  Regard- 
less of  what  my  political  fortunes  may  be, 
I  shall  stand  for  my  beloved  America,  and  no 
special  group,  whether  it  be  the  farmer,  the 
wage  earner,  management,  or  Industry,  will 
alter  my  choseii  cotirse. 

We  also  must  vigorously  support  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force.  Our  own  fate 
rides  on  the  unity  with  which  we  support 
them.  The  fate  of  decency  and  democracy 
the  world  over  rides  on  its  ships  and  planes. 
Its  decks  and  wings.  This  spirit  of  unity  is 
Imperative  if  we  are  to  continue  to  lift  the 
fighting  morale  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
United  Nations. 

We  must  stand  behind  our  gallant  Allies. 
Oh,  T.hat  courage  and  tenacity  those  stout- 
hearted people  of  Russia.  China,  England, 
Australia,  and  other  United  Nations  have 
shown.  We  have  aided  them  with  our  moral 
support.  We  have  aided  them  with  our 
material  support — planes,  guns,  tanks,  and 
the  other  implements  of  war — wliich  have 
ultimately  reached  their  front  lines.  This 
noble  work  was  done  before  and  since  Pearl 
Harbor  under  the  far-sighted  Lend-Lease 
Act.  It  is  a  seriotis  question  In  my  mind 
whether  cur  brave  allies  would  not  have 
fallen  before  the  desi>erate.  powerful,  and 
■well-prepared  Nazi  Army,  had  they  not  re- 
ceived our  moral  and  material  support  In  the 
dark  days  of  their  early  and  unprepared  effort 
to  defend  their  homeland. 

You  will  recall  there  were  some  Bhort- 
slghted  persons  In  the  long  ago  who  said  that 
this  country  should  make  no  alliance  wltii 
Russia.  The  common  .sense  of  America  swept 
such  blundering  advice  aside.  We  were  la 
serious  danger  then.  Help  to  Russia  was 
helping  ourselves.  Aiding  Ru-^sia  was  In  de- 
fense of  our  own  Nation  •  jS  stopping 
Hitler  before  he  coi  Id  pi:  ... _und  to  bis 
scheduled  assault  upon  democracies  tn  Uie 
Western  Hemisphere.  And  oh.  what  •  naf- 
niflcent  defense  those  Ruaalan  fc.^i<Iter»  and 
people   have   made   in    I  -...*  .a    i  » -. 
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heme.  Rs  we"'  as  the  hcmel-ind  of 
Notions.     The  holdinc  of 
Is  a  real  military   miracle      It  cc 
,,,.,.,.,    ro,nt    cf    the    war       I 
tr. .:  -;    \.    tt    V  )ii!d    have    ha 
s:.    :, fills  unpipparpd   Republic   if 
►,:•  -sicn   P'Jct    I'f    1929    between 
Stalin  had  been  earned  out, 

Gtn    D-Uglas  MacArthur  says  t 
def'^j^f  .'ijainst  the  Hitler  war  mach 
•  ■r>-.ite-'.  RulKary  achievement  In 
i:.-^'CTV-    Pender,  If  you  will,  what 
'  F'     land  and  the  We* 

•  two  great  armies 
litjliiaiK  ujider  the  same  leader^h 
England  would  be  through,  and 
stead  of  having  an  opportunity 
candidates  in  a  national  election 
bu>y  fighting  a  last-ditch  fight  oi 
Jhcres  cf  the  Atlantic  and  the  P; 

Yes.  we   hsve  aided   Russia.   Ent 
China      We  ha\e  kept  them  k;oln 
I  *ii  uvalunrhe  of  so!dlors  is  ready 
upon   th:   mad  kil'er.  Adolf  Hiti«r 
crtmln.nl    lackejs.    Mu^»ollnl    and 
W?  shall  not  stop  until  this  Nazi  ni 
t       '         IS  completely  destroyed 
1  ;)   this  time  uiitil  the  Anif>r 

t;.i.     march  into  B.'rlin,  Rrmr.  and 

Yt's.  the  pressing  exigency  no\> 
the  war.  But.  my  friends,  this 
means  to  an  end  When  we  hnit 
»>ut  the  weeds  of  Axis  savagfry  np 
rl'm  cur  task  will  nrt  be  comp 
there  will  remain  the  roots  of  rac 
'  mlc   lnju<;tice":,   gecg^ph 

,d  social  problems    w 
I  1  to  the  very  ends  of  Ih 

V   .    , .    v  and  flourish  until  then 
seed*  of  hate  and  greed  and  lu«t  vi|i 
cut  civilization  in  a  repetitu'n  o 
r:l;le   hulucaust  cf  world  war 

All  ever   the  world   women   are 
th.'y   send   thtlr  husbands   and  s: 
w«r.  if  they  must  prepare  their  c 
Mill  another,     They  are  willing  t( 
surrlflce   thia  time.   If  this  Is  to 
of   briitallty  and    blood   letting 
finest  cf  American  manhood  is 
fight,  or  fighting,   in  the  air.  on 
far-awav  islands,   m  the  deserts. 
"acrificc  to  make  the  w 
c  .en  and  mankind.     And 

of  them  goes  to  dusty  death  or  g 
ump^.  whatever  his  lot  may  be 
you  and  me.  "Will  you  make  fcreji- 
my  sacrifice  Is  not  in  vain^' 

.A?'d  we  who  are  at  home,  plani 
■  uctng.  are  never  without  t 
r  must  never  come  again 
must  be  the  last  time,  the  final* 
The  American  people  will  write  tl 
verdict  into  the  coming  peace  tern 
ter  whether  the  hour  comes  soqn 
They  are  determined  that  this  war 
war  to  end  all  wars,  and  they  ha 
that  every  munition  factory,  everj 
helps  warfare,  every  military  unif 
gun.  every  plane  capable  of  bemi^ 
into  a  weapon  of  war.  found  in 
the  Axis  powers  must  be  com 
strcyed.  Humanity  demands  that 
Econviray  dictates  it. 

If  we  are  to  have  peace  en  eartli 
toward  all  men,  the  defeated  Axis 
be  policed  and  prevented  from 
In    their  insane   lusts  for   power 
sense  enjoins  us  to  spend  hereaftei 
of  prevention  rather  than  a  pourd 
Let  It  be  remembered  that  it  will 
in  1  year  to  police  for  a  time  th« 
■nd  Japan  of  the  future  than  to 
cu.Tent    war   for    1    afternoon.     C 
dcubt  that  if  an  efficient  interna 
force  had  been  created  after  w    : 
we  wculd  be  at  peace  today? 

And  what  prevented  the  world  :( 
such  mtemarional  police  force  a  .: 
of   world   Justice   which   wculd   h  i 
wars  in  the  bud  was  partisan  p..;  wC^,  I 
gret  to  say,  in  the  United  States  £  suate. 
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God  grant  that  when  this  war  ends — as  well 
as  during  its  perilous  course — we  shall  work 
for  and  accomplish  Justice  and  permanent 
security  without  Influence  cf  personal  preju- 
dice or  icw  partisan  greed.  We  cannot  escape 
the  awesDme  responsibility  that  is  curs.  We, 
the  lawmakers,  the  policy  shapers,  the  voters 
here  at  home,  are  charged  not  only  with  the 
duty  of  backing  up  the  armed  heroes  of  1942, 
but  of  protecting  the  generations  yet  unborn. 
Our  chi.dren  and  cur  childrens  children, 
whose  distiny  we  will  predetermine  by  the 
decisions  we  must  make  In  this  decade,  will 
one  day  .'it  in  judgment  on  our  wisdom  or  our 
lack  of  vision.  And  I  say  to  you  that  the 
sovereign  voters  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Nation  en  November  3  have  a  long-lasting 
deci.'-ion  to  make.  They  must  choose  men 
fcr  high  public  office  who  can  contribute  to 
the  successful  and  early  conclusion  cf  this 
war.  The  voters  in  this  campaign  must  vlg- 
orcv:£ly  support  those  canddates  who  are 
wholehesricdly  behind  the  Commander  in 
Chief  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war. 

The  nu>t  complicated  problems  in  all  of 
our  history  are  now  thrust  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  man  in  the  White  House.  The  en- 
slaved, tlie  rppresse<l.  and  those  who  thirst 
fcr  liberty  everywhere  look  upon  Roosevelt  as 
the  one  man  who  will  be  able  to  lead  them 
out  cf  the  maelstrom  of  darkness  and  misery. 

Ycu  and  I  know  there  arc  thc*e  In  this 
country  who  hate  Rotieevelt.  and  who  for 
political  or  selfish  reasons  are  continuoufly 
condemring  and  nagging.  Regardless  of  the 
danger,  they  refuse  to  forget  the  past.  It 
L<  an  eld  American  custom  to  criticize  the 
President  cf  the  United  States  during  war- 
tir.:e,  V/l'.son  and  M'Kmley  experienced  it, 
and  certainly  Lincoln  in  the  crisis  between 
the  States  was  condemned  on  the  sl'ghtert 
pretext  Lincoln's  ow!i  Cabinet  bitterly  as- 
sailed  h;m  for  defending  Fort  Sumter.  He 
wiis  condemned  by  the  New  York  isolationists 
who  started  the  draft  rights  In  1863.  Lincoln 
was  culled  a  gorlll.i.  tyrant.  U'nirper.  gawk, 
and  an  ignorant  backwoodsman.  The  New 
York  Herald  called  him  a  ghoul.  Wendell 
Phillips,  the  orator.  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
the  poet,  and  Henry  Ward  Beechcr,  the 
preacher,  all  turned  against  Lincoln  in  1864. 
But  today  Abraham  Lincoln  is  Immortalized 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

I  plead  with  the  people  cf  Massachusetts 
and  of  this  Nation  to  discard  petty  political 
sniping  and  captious  criticism  against  cur 
great  President  at  a  time  when  slavery  threat- 
ens the  entire  world.  Any  candidate  who 
fails  to  make  a  definite  pledge  that  he  will 
support  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  to  the  end 
that  Japanese  and  Nnzi  tyranny  shall  be  de- 
stroyed i;ompletely,  should  be  defeated.  Tlie 
candidates  who  make  that  kind  of  a  pledge 
cannot  do  It  with  tongue  in  cheek.  The 
victory  we  gain  throusrh  tears,  strife,  labor, 
and  sacrifice  must  net  be  an  empty  one  this 
time. 

There  shall  be  no  repetition  of  the  evil 
legislathe  days  of  1919.  when  a  little  band 
of  willful  men  defeated  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. America  today  is  conscious  of  that 
tragic  fa  lure.  A  heavy  hour  presses  upon  us. 
We  cannot,  we  shall  not  drift  back  to  the 
Warren  Harding  days  cf  normalcy.  This  Is 
the  time  when  the  plain-spoken  people  of 
America  are  thinking  these  things  through. 
This  is  the  time  when  those  with  experience 
in  other  wars  are  giving  the  question  of  peace 
their  mcst  serious  consideration. 

Only  last  Saturday  in  Kansas  City  the 
America  a  Legion  veterans  of  the  last  war 
put  themselves  on  record  In  lavor  of  the 
United  States,  after  total  victory  has  been 
won,  Insuring  total  peace  by  taking  the  lead 
In  some  Intermtional  association  of  nations 
for  world  peace. 

The  action  of  this  fine,  patriotic  group  of 
men  expterlenced  In  war.  In  my  opinion,  ex- 
presses the  sentiment  of  90  percent  of  the 
American  people.    We  tried  to  mind  our  own 


business  In  1917.  We  tried  It  again  in  1941. 
In  each  case  we  met  with  complete  md  utter 
failure.  We  cannot  repeat  the  mis'akes  that 
we  madejn  the  past.  The  world  is  too  small 
fur  us  to  retreat  and  go  back  to  the  old  order. 
The  old  predilection — yes;  the  traditional  way 
of  American  life — mark  my  word,  if  we  should 
do  that,  we  will  have  upon  our  doorsteps 
again  in  25  years  another  world  w&r.  When 
that  happens  the  modern  me~haniz?d  imple- 
ments of  war  will  totally  destroy  ci"ilization. 

Now  is  the  crucial  hour  throughout  Amer- 
ica upon  which  our  future  will  je  based. 
Those  who  are  elected  to  public  oflce  in  the 
various  States  will  play  an  impcrtaitpart  in 
the  future  role  of  this  Nation.  Stale  officials, 
as  well  as  Federal,  must  have  ;.  sincere, 
sympathetic  Interest  In  the  National  Govern- 
ment. In  your  candidate  lor  Gcv.'rnor  you 
have  an  executive,  trained  in  both  buslne&s 
and  political  life  He  has  a  record  uf  getting 
things  done.  This  man  will  mak>  a  great 
Governor,  a  worthy  successor  of  Carer.  Brad- 
ford. Wlns^ow.  and  your  long  line  cf  illustri- 
ous chief  executives.  I  refer  to  the  Honer- 
able  Roger  L.  Putnam,  mayor  of  Sjrlngfleld. 
What  Is  true  cf  this  splendid  candidate  is 
likewise  true  of  the  Honorable  Joh  i  C.  Carr, 
mayor  of  Medio; d,  jour  candidate  for  Lieu- 
tenant Governcr,  and  all  the  other  dlstln- 
gulsiied  men  on  your  ticket. 

November  3  may  be  a  rtd-letier  day  for  the 
United  States  in  the  hictcry  of  elections  of 
Senators.  The  Senator  you  elect  will  help 
write  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  dunn?  the  next 
6  years.  For  8  years  a  young  man  lias  repre- 
sented the  Third  District  in  the  State  cf 
Massachusetts.  He  has  demonstraed  by  his 
record  In  Congress  his  capacity  ard  his  un- 
derstonding  He  is  a  statesman  f  rst  and  a 
politician  last.  He  saw  the  world  upheaval 
approaching  the  shores  of  Americ»,  He  will 
not  alter  his  courageous  course  when  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  send  him  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  there  to  help  write  the 
peace  and  diligently  pursue  all  other  legisla- 
tive duties  during  the  next  6  year: .  He  will 
stand  with  President  Rocsevelt  and  his  Idea's 
as  set  forth  In  the  Atlantic  Charier.  He  Is 
for  God  and  country.  That  man  Is  your 
friend,  my  friend,  the  friend  of  the  grand  and 
glorious  Commonwealth  of  Mas;achusetts, 
the  Honorable  Jospru  V.   r»^Fv, 


Draft  of  18-   and   ]«  Yar  0   ;    M^n 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITETD  STATES 

Wed7jesday.  September  30  UegisMtive  day 
of  Monday.  September  21).  1942 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ai,lc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  I  made  over  the 
radio  on  September  20,  1942,  ir  connec- 
tion with  the  Wake  Up  America  program, 
in  support  of  the  drafting  of  18-  and 
19-year-old  men  when  recomm?nded  by 
our  military  authorities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let  us  face  this  Issue  absolutely  squarely. 
If  and  when  our  military  authorities  recom- 
mend the  draft  of  18-  and  19-year  old  men. 
should  Congress  authorize  It  or  .efuse  It? 
It  Is  as  simple  and  clear  as  that. 

After  sympathetic  and  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  Issue  I  believe  that  if  our  military 
authorities,  under  present  condl  ions,  re- 
quest this  draft,  Congress  shotild  au.horize  It. 
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We  are  at  war.  The  choice  Is  between 
painful  alternatives.  It  is  a  choice  between 
requiring  military  training  and  service,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  men  of  18  or  19,  usually 
single,  without  dependents  and  not  estab- 
lished In  earning  their  living,  or  on  the 
other  hand,  of  men  of  21  up  to  45  years  of 
age,  each  with  a  wife,  and  one  or  more 
children  and  generally  established  at  a  trade 
or  on  a  farm.  To  be  controlled  by  partisan 
or  political  considerations  on  this  issue  is 
treason  to  our  cause  It  must  be  decided 
solely  on  the  facts  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  Nation  and  of  our  people  as  a  whole. 

In  this  and  our  previous  wars  we  have 
accepted  enlistments  at  18  or  less.  In  the 
last  war  we  authorized  the  draft  of  men 
between  18  and  45. 

Today,  at  the  ages  of  18  and  19.  after  de- 
ducting the  volunteers,  and  also  deducting 
those  of  that  age  with  dependents  or  In 
essential  Industries  or  physically  dlsquallfltd, 
about  1,000,000  of  them  will  be  available  for 
service  under  the  draft.  If  It  Is  authorized. 

This  million,  or  more,  young  men,  espe- 
cially 11  given  6  months'  or  1  year's  training, 
win  be  extremely  valuable  soldiers.  They  are 
generally  healthier,  tougher,  more  adaptable 
to  new  experiences,  quicker  to  learn,  more 
responsible  to  discipline,  more  enthusiastic 
and  full  of  Initiative  than  the  older  men  and 
a  great  help  to  the  morale  of  any  organiza- 
tion. To  Include  them  also  spreads  the  bur- 
don  cf  the  war  more  widely  over  their 
generation. 

From  their  service,  they  generally  will  gain 
physically  and  will  learn  skills,  trades,  and 
valuable  habits  of  organized  action.  They 
also  win  gain  a  vigorous  loyalty  to  America, 
and  to  one  another,  that  will  strengthen  the 
spirit  of  our  Nation  for  many  years  to  come. 

If  we  increase  our  Army  to  our  probable 
needs,  but  do  It  without  these  young  men 
of  18  and  19.  It  means  the  early  call  to  serv- 
ice not  only  of  all  eligible  men  between  21 
and  45  who  are  without  dependents  but 
also  of  many  with  a  dependent  wife  or  de- 
pendent relative,  other  than  his  chlldrei^.  It 
then  means  the  call  to  service,  probably 
within  a  year,  of  great  numbers  of  them  with 
not  only  a  dependent  wife  but  aLso  with 
minor  children  Each  18-  and  19-ye«r-old 
draftee  will  thus  defer  or  relieve  from  service 
a  married  man.  from  21  to  45  years  of  age, 
probably  established  in  Industry  or  on  a 
farm,  and  with  a  wife  and  one  or  more 
children.  That  is  sound  public  policy  m 
the  interest  not  only  of  American  Industry 
smd  the  American  Army  but  also  and  pri- 
marily in  the  Interest  of  the  American  home. 

With  the  need  established,  the  plan  clear, 
and  the  method  fair,  the  people  of  America 
want  to  do  whatever  contributes  most  to 
the  winning  of  this  war  in  the  quickest  and 
surest  way. 


AJdres.s  of  Hon.  C.  Wayl.md  Brooks,  of 
IHinoLs,  to  Young  Republican  Ort;ani- 
zalion  cf  Illinois 
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HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE   SEN.^TF   OF  TTTF   UXITTD   -ivrp- 

Wedne^day,  September  30    '  cp  ,' i  ;.'  ■  d^u 
nf  Mnndav  Septemb'  '  ."J  ■ .  :>4.' 

M:.  BHOuKS.  Mr.  President.  I  u>k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
tF.-  .Appendix  of  the  Record  r.r.  address 
I  d'livered  in  Peoria,  111.,  <  :i  S;i:;day, 
ii,V''Ai.b',i  21    194:,  ai  iI.l  .i:.:.i..i:  con- 


vention of  the  Young  Republican  Organ- 
ization of  Illinois, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  Is  fitting  that  as  young  people  affiliated 
with  one  of  the  two  major  political  parties 
of  our  country  you  should  meet  together  to 
counsel  with  each  other  and  to  determine 
your  responsibilities  toward  the  Government 
under  which  you  live.  It  is  fi-.ting  that  you 
should  meet  on  the  Sabbath  Day  for  the 
problems  confronting  the  yoimg  people  of 
this  entire  Nation  strike  at  the  vory  founda- 
tion of  religious  freedom. 

There  Is  an  old  saying  that  with  age  comes 
experience  and  experience  ripens  Into  wis- 
dom. In  many  respects  that  Is  true,  but  you 
have  reason  to  question  the  wisdom  of  many 
things  that  have  been  done  In  the  recent 
past.  Your  elders  have  not  done  too  well 
lately,  for  the  whole  world  Is  engulfed  In 
one  of  the  most  tragic,  bloody  conquests  of 
all  history. 

Someone  once  said  all  that  1«:  old  Is  not 
worthy  of  being  carried  forward  to  a  new 
day,  but  in  all  that  human  expierlence  has 
pronounced  good  there  Is  a  certain  precious 
element  of  truth  and  beauty,  which  has  pre- 
served it  through  the  years  as  a  sign  and 
token   to  those  who  understand 

All  through  the  centuries  men  have  been 
searching,  striving,  and  sufferinf;  for  a  bet- 
ter form  of  government  under  wliich  human 
rights,  individual  freedoms,  and  jaersonal  op- 
portunities might  exist  and  endure.  We  all 
believe  that  during  the  past  160  years  the 
form  of  government  which  we  Inherited  and 
under  which  we  live  gives  gre:Jter  dignity 
and  opportunity  to  the  individual  than  any 
government  thus  far  conceived  in  history. 
Under  it  men  and  women  of  courage,  of  char- 
acter, of  every  color,  creed,  and  (;uiture  have 
learned  to  live  in  tolerance  and  have  pros- 
pered. In  the  short  span  of  a  little  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  this  continent  was 
transformed  from  a  wilderness  ix)  a  land  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  happy  people  Ir. 
the  world.  The  fertile  fields,  -.he  thriving 
cities,  the  schools,  the  churchej;  and  happy 
homes  are  living  testimony  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  our  Interpretation  of  the  value  of  the 
form  of  government  under  which  we  live. 

But  we  are  at  war.  Our  way  of  life,  our 
past,  our  present  accomplishment  and  our 
hopes  for  the  future  must  stand  the  tesi; 
of  shot  and  shell.  The  courage  of  the  young 
men,  sustained  in  battle  by  thi'  production 
of  our  elders  and  our  facilities,  shall  deter- 
mine the  future,  oiot  only  of  ourselves,  but 
of  the  liberty-loving  people  ol'  the  entire 
world.  This  Is  the  challenge  that  has  been 
hurled  suddenly  at  the  youth  of  America. 
The  young  men  and  young  women  of  America 
must  lay  aside  the  ordinary  functions  and 
activities  of  the  youth  of  a  free  people  and 
don  the  uniform  of  military  and  productive 
service.  They  more  than  anyone  else  In  our 
land  should  be  concerned  for  they  must 
fight  the  war  and  perhaps  pa)  for  It  twice, 
paying  for  it  once  in  the  Interest  on  th« 
borrowed  money  and  then  the  principal  car- 
rying the  financial  burden  whl<;h  is  greater 
than  has  ever  been  placed  on  the  back  of  a 
civilized  people. 

This  Is  a  time  for  the  youth  of  America  to 
assert  Itself,  for  out  of  this  dreadful  conflict 
will  come  a  new  world.  Its  ccurse  can  be 
shaped  by  the  will  of  the  young  men  and 
women  of  cur  country.  Life  and  man  must 
go  on.  and  they  will  be  euided  by  the  faults 
of  yesterdr      r  'l.e  "fnndies  of  tDmorrow. 

Sometim'  s  expt  :;e!.cc  is  not  8.  good  guide 
to  follow.  There  was  a  time  wtien  wise  old 
men  said  the  world  was  flat,  A  young  man, 
dreaming  on  the  shores  of  Genoa,  with  the 
spirit  of  adver;*iirf  held  to  his  dream  until 
finally  he  securca  :;ie  means  to  sail  out  to 
find  V'  :  •  :  V  at  the  line  where  the  water 
and  tl.  --ky  met.  Clinging  to  hb?  dream  and 
Balling  on,  he  foimd  a  new  world  and  proved 


that  the  experience  of  centuries  was  wrong — 
the  world  was  round. 

Wise  men  once  said  that  birds  could  fly. 
but  men  could  never  leave  the  ground.  To- 
day men  and  women  fly  around  the  entire 
earth.  For  centuries  men  said  you  could 
travel  only  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  but 
todaiji^ome  of  the  most  deadly  blows  against 
civilization  are  being  struck  from  underneath 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Experience  sometimes  forms  Iron  bands 
that  bind  us  so  tightly  that  we  cannot  see 
the  possibilities  of  new  adventure,  or  of  In- 
vention, or  of  the  progress  of  science.  It  Is 
quite  likely  that  this  war  may  be  won  largely 
by  Inventions  yet  unborn. 

The  happiness  and  prosperity  and  liberty 
of  men  may  be  determined  by  discoveries  not 
yet  beyond  the  stage  of  seeming  dreams. 
Whatever  inspiration  you  hold,  whatever 
thoughts  you  have,  whatever  your  hopes  and 
your  dreams  for  a  better  world,  for  a  greater 
contribution  to  man's  humanity  to  man,  you 
should  cling  to  them  and  follow  them.  They 
may  take  you  to  high  estate  and  to  new 
discovery. 

In  the  meantime  you  should  cling  to  the 
faith  of  your  fathers  that  has  made  tu  thus 
far  the  most  progressive  people  of  the  earth. 
The  principle  of  representative  government, 
of  tolerance  and  religious  adherence,  are  the 
guldeposts  that  will  inspire  you  and  stistam 
you  In  the  uncertain  days  that  lie  ahead  lu 
war. 

Arrogant  men,  cruel  dictators,  despicable 
despots,  have  massed  their  manpower  and  the 
creative  genius  of  empires  to  destroy  and 
wipe  out  the  things  we  hold  dear.  You  must 
realize  that  although  you  were  born  In  a  land 
of  free  men,  that  freedom  was  never  a  com- 
modity to  be  sold  for  cash,  but  a  precious 
right  paid  for  In  the  blood  of  men  who  dared 
to  die  that  other  men  might  be  free 

We  had  all  hoped  that  our  freedom  and  our 
way  of  life  might  not  be  challenged,  but  that 
day  Is  over.  We  are  at  war,  and  you  must 
accept  your  full  responsibility  with  courage 
and  with  confidence,  and  play  your  full  part 
In  the  action  of  this  day  In  which  you  live. 

Tomorrow  will  be  brighter  after  the  storm, 
providing  that  out  of  the  suffering,  the  blood- 
shed, and  the  sacrifice  of  mankind,  the  youth 
cf  the  world  may  find  a  way  for  better  mutual 
understanding,  that  they  will  be  determined 
to  serve  their  fellow  men  In  peace  as  well  as 
to  destroy  them  In  war 

You  young  men  and  women  out  here  in  the 
heart  of  America  have  kn  especial  advantage. 
You  have  had  the  advantage  of  education  pro- 
vided by  your  purents,  by  your  community,  by 
your  church,  or  by  your  State.  You  have  had 
the  advantage  of  the  development  of  char- 
acter In  a  free  home.  In  a  free  community.  In 
a  free  country  And  out  of  the  freedom  of 
your  youth,  the  Inspiration  of  your  religious 
and  educational  training,  you  will  fight  or 
eerve  In  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  tomorrow. 
Although  you  must  devote  your  energy,  your 
thoughts,  your  all.  to  winning  the  wej,  you 
should  do  so  with  the  hope  and  the  ambition 
that  you  can  help  establish  an  enduring  peace, 
and  thus  contribute  to  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity. 

Up  to  now  international  conflicts  resulting 
In  mass  murder  at  regular  intervals  seemed 
Inevitable,  and  If  they  are  to  continue  with 
the  added  destructive  force  of  modern  Inven- 
tion, It  w'ould  make  life  stem  almost  a  hope- 
less waste.  We  must  find  a  proper  solution. 
We  must  find  means  for  an  enduring  peace. 
It  Is  for  you.  the  youth  of  today,  to  help  de- 
cide the  program  for  the  future. 

We  must  win  the  wa.  abroad,  and  we  must 
maintain  representative  government  at  home. 
Your  participation  in  maintaining  the  two- 
party  system  whereby  free  people  may  express 
constantly  their  views  with  regard  to  the 
policy  of  their  Government  In  war  and  in 
peace  is  an  essential  service  to  your  country 
now. 

There  never  was  a  more  exciting  time,  a 
more   commanding    era.   for   the   sons   and 
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Wednesday,  September  30  ( 
of  Monday.  September  21 

Mr.   ''A']IVA  ;  r  ;'       M:     ?. 

the  Record  an  editorial  writter 
Rolhwell    Brown   and   p;r:  ^ 
Baltimore  News -Post  of  6.  p;. 
There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t 
as  follows: 

The  PoLmcAL  Pabadi 
(By  G?crge  Rothwell  Pro 

W.\SHii«cTON.  September  29 
howls  of  criticism  hurled  at  Con 
lug  to  write  a  price  control  bill 
ae   the  Constitution    Intended - 
positively  maudlin. 

This    writer    h'ls    never    seen 
States  of  America  go  so  complete 
It  has  gone  during  the  past  week 
columns  of  some  o"  the  newspaper 

Otherwise  the  situation  on  Cap 
presented,  to  this  wruer  at  least 
more  encouraging  aspect  than  u; 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  ex 
Corgress  which  abdicated  In 
resume  business  at  the  old  stand 
ber    1942   without   a    little   fumbli 
la^k  cf  practice 

Some    of    those    who    have 
loudest    over    the    fac.    tha' 
lobby  has  lieen  skulking  th.' 
Corridors,     browbeating     our 
makers  into  doing  something  foi 
ers  of  the  country.  mu=t  ha^ 
mation  second-hand  for.  s^   :    r 
tlcular  haunter   of   the   corridors 
dome    knows,    they    haven  t    beeji 
Capttol  for  months. 

One    wonders,    indeed.    If    they 
troubled  to  read  the  debates.     Fc 
bates    in    Senate   and   House    ha 
made  out  a  strong  case  fcr  the 

Members  of  the  House  vho 
to  the  price  control  bill  the  amc 
cla;ing  parity  prtces  should  t>e 
ex'stmg  law  but  should  also  l 
labor  costs,  embraced  many  cf  th 
most    conservative    P.cpresentativ 
political  parties.     Among  these 
tant    chairmen    cf   the   great 
the  lie  use. 

LA£Ot    *\i:-  \:  v'j 

One  of  the  stror.^c-t  aigiinri-.^i  for  the 
farm -labor  amendment  was  mad<  by  Repre- 
•entat.ve  Cannon  cf  Missouri,  c  lalrman  of 
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the  Appropriations  Committee,  through 
which  has  passed  every  fund  measure  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

Mr  Cannon  told  the  House  that  farmers 
are  stripping  their  feed  lots  and  pastures. 
They  are  ru.-hlng  unfinished  stock  to  market 
to  beat  threatened  reductions  in  prices.  They 
are  doing  this  because  they  cannot  risk  feed- 
in  :  them  for  another  30  to  90  days  and  then 
sell  thom  at  less  than  current  prices. 

American  farmers,  at  the  mercy  of  a  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy,  that  doesn't  know  one 
end  of  a  cow  from  another,  are  being  obliged 
to  sacrifice  even  their  foundation  herds,  whicli 
required  years  cf  breeding  to  biiild  up. 

■  They  are  preparing" — the  "they"  refers  to 
this  bureaucracy — 'to  ration  beef  and  pork, 
becaiL^  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply," 
said  Mr.  Cannon.  "And  at  tlie  same  time 
they  are  sacrificing  millions  of  tons  of  beef, 
pork,  and  mutton  which  would  be  produced 
by  herds  now  being  thrown  on  the  market. 

LIVING  standard 

"Mird  you."  added  Mr.  Cannon,  "this  bill 
wiU  be  administered  by  agencies  which  have 
never  shown  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
farmer's  standard  of  living:  agencies  which 
have  showered  him — and  him  alone,  of  all 
the  workers  in  America — with  mendacious 
abuse  and  vituperation,  when,  under  heavi- 
est handicaps,  he  is  working  longer  hours 
than  any  worker  in  the  Nation,  giving  the 
most  loyal  service  of  any  worker  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  producing  more  efficiently  than  any 
worker  in  the  Nation." 

This  great  debate,  followed  as  it  was  bv 
an  act  of  constitutional  independence,  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  cf 
205  to  172,  revealed  that  here  in  the  midst  of 
war  American  crops  are  rotting  in  the  fields 
because  even  at  current  prices  labor  cannot 
be  secured  to  harvest  them. 

The  debate  brought  cut  the  fact  that  agri- 
culture faces  an  acute  crisis  within  90  days. 
All  over  the  country  farms  are  going  on  the 
auction   block. 

TEN  THODSAND  FARMS 

In  Wisconsin  alone  it  was  estimated  that 
10,000  farms  would  be  vacant  or  unproductive 
in  19-:3  Everywhere  choice  dairy  herds  are 
being  shipped  to  the  butcher.  Milk  produc- 
tion is  threatened. 

Notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  this  situa- 
tion, many  writers  in  Washington  have 
scream..?d  to  heaven  again.st  the  so-called  farm 
lobby  that  has  been  trying  to  prevent  a  na- 
tional calamity. 

It  Ls  probable  that  the  increases  in  the 
wages  of  labor,  conceded  by  the  Roosevelt 
adminntration  since  Pearl  Harbor,  will  add 
$3.000. COO. 000  a  year  to  the  cost  of  the  war. 
I  havr  heard  the  estimate  placed  at 
$5.000, COO.OOO. 

Labor's  favored  place  has  been  won  through 
political  coalition  with  the  party  in  power 
and  through  the  maintenance  in  Washington 
cf  the  most  powerful  and  dictatorial  lobby 
ever  known  in  this  country. 

Yet  those  who  are  shrieking  to  heaven 
against  the  farm  lobby  have  no  word  to  say 
about  the  labor  lobby  that  has  produced  the 
Inflation  crisis. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  FR.\NCIS  M.4L0NrV 

IN  THi:  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  30  (legislative  day 
of  Mntfday  September  21),  1942 

M     ma:  C  N:  V      :.!     President,  I  ask 
unaniriiouj  conaeni  lo  have  printed  in 


the  App>endix  a  very  interest; ng  article 
written  by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Norion,  which 
was  published  in  the  Boston  (Ma.ss.) 
Sunday  Post  of  September  20,  and  which 
refers  to  the  great  problem  confronting 
those  engaged  in  the  commeicial  silver 
industry.  The  article  points  .specifically 
to  certain  problems  in  the  section  of  the 
country  from  which  I  come.  I  have 
asked  that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators, feeling  that  the  silver  question, 
which  is  of  such  great  importance, 
should,  and  I  hope  will,  very  soon  come 
to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  i,he  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RtHN  IN  SiL\'ER  Policy  of  UNmiD  States — 
100.000  Tons  Burizd  in  Giiound — Not 
Available  to  New  England  Indxtstry — Pre- 
vented BY  Political  Bloc 

(By  Robert  L.  Norton) 

The  utterly  Indefensible  natit  nal  silver 
policy  has  become  a  national  acindal.  Be- 
sides, it  is  both  ridiculous  anc.  fantastic. 
Buried  in  the  ground  today  at  ^Vest  Point, 
lying  idle  and  tarnishing,  are  seme  lOO.OCO 
tons  of  silver,  or  more  than  :  .000.000.000 
ounces. 

This  fabulous  store  Is  useless  fcr  monetary 
purpcses.  It  is  more  than  suffici  ?nt  to  take 
care  of  all  our  war  uses  and  the  r.eeds  of  the 
domestic  silver  and  Jewelry  Industry  as  well. 
Yet  the  silver  Industry  cf  the  country,  and 
more  especially  of  New  England,  faces  a  com- 
plete shut-down,  with  thousands  out  of  em- 
ployment and  the  loss  of  millicns  in  capital 
Investment. 

And.  under  the  Treasury's  leuse-lend  silver 
plan,  the  metal  is  only  loaned  to  the  Defens° 
Plant  Corporation  for  use  in  our  war  indus- 
tries. The  silver  must  "not  becorie  a  part  of 
the  product  of  war-production  plants."  It 
must  not  be  "used  up."  It  may  only  be  used 
in  such  form  as  permits  its  return  to  the 
Treasury  after  the  war,  as,  for  oxample.  In 
substituting  for  copper  in  the  making  of  bus 
bars. 

It  may  not  be  consumed  as,  for  example,  in 
substituting  for  tin  solder.  In  short,  the 
plan  docs  not  provide  an  ounce  of  silver  for 
actual  consumption.  All  of  which  Is  plain 
goofery.  As  a  result,  the  total  amount  of 
silver  transferred  to  the  Defense  Plant  Cor- 
poration by  the  Treasury  between  April  and 
August  27  of  the  1.350.000,000  ources.  known 
as  free  sliver,  figures  out  to  about  8  percent. 

In  a  less  tclerant  nation  the  creation  of 
such  a  situation  by  those  respon.iible  might 
be  defined  as  close  to  treason.  In  any  event, 
it  would  be  summarily  dealt  wit.T.  But,  lu 
the  United  States,  the  Congress  las  submit- 
ted to  what  is  plainly  one  of  t  le  greatest 
hold-ups  in  our  history  in  order  t )  trade  and 
swap  votes  with  the  powerful  silver  bloc 
of  14  Senators,  representing  7  Wes  ern  State?. 
and  to  placate  the  25  companies  mining  80 
percent  of  the  United  States  outjut. 

This  condition  would  be  bad  enough  in 
peacetime,  but  In  wartime  it  Is  Intolerable 
and  disgraceful.  As  a  sop  to  irdustry  the 
Treasury  has  announced  the  avf  liability  of 
5.000.000  ounces  of  silver  in  a  sjiecial  cate- 
gory which  would  be  sold  ouiiight  at  45 
cents  an  ounce  to  industrial  user;.  But  this 
Is  of  no  benefit  to  the  industry  a.s  a  whole, 
since  consumption  runs  to  about  80.000  CCO 
ounces  a  year.  And  the  induf  trial  usera 
eligible  to  purchase  this  silver  must  have 
high  priority  ratings  and  be  subjected  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  War  Production 
Board.  Presumably  this  means  tiat  the  sil- 
ver  would    be    used   for    war    purposes   only. 

remedial  legislation  SOtJt.HT 

For  months  the  country  has  listened  to 
members  of  Congress  blarting  industries  ar.d 
Individuals   who   have    been    hoarding   vital 
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war  supplies  for  their  own  selfish  interests. 
We  huv«  been  told  about  the  "black  mar- 
kets" In  steel  and  about  the  monopoly  In 
aluminum.  It  has  been  asserted  that  essen- 
tial war  items  have  not  been  used  In  pro- 
duction for  fear  of  an  oversupply  later  and 
in  an  attempt  to  held  up  prices. 

But  little  or  nothing  is  heard  from  Con- 
gress about  the  silver  hold-up  for  which  it 
alone  is  responsible.  The  situation  has  of 
late  become  so  odoriferous  that  various  bills 
have  been  introduced  to  remedy  it.  Senator 
Gretn*  of  Rhode  Island,  hns  presented  a 
measure  providing  for  the  use  of  monetary 
-■silver  for  industrial  pttrposes  and  another  bill 
has  been  introduced  by  Representative  Cel- 
LER.  cf  New  York,  to  repeal  the  Silver  Pur- 
chase .\cts  of  1934  and  1939. 

"yje  produce  in  this  country  70.000.000 
ounces  cf  silver  annually,"  Mr.  Celler  said. 
"This  Is  far  mere  than  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs   of   defense   and   normal   Industries. 

CONDEMNS   DEPLORABLE   SITUATION 

"By  virtue  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Acts,  not 
an  ounce  of  this  domestic  production  Is  avail- 
able to  industry.  It  must  be  bought  up  by 
the  Gcvernment  and  buried  An  enormous 
hoard  of  silver  now  Is  hidden  and  stored  away 
at  West  Point.  It  is  sorely  needed  by  indus- 
tries, yet  It  cannot  be  touched.  Such  burial 
is  asinine  and  scandplous." 

Obviously  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
many  industries  which  cannot  be  diverted  to 
war  purpcses  must  fold  up.  Seme  cf  them 
have  been  partially  able  to  use  their  ma- 
chinery and  keep  their  workers  in  making 
things  for  the  war. 

Sm?!l  business  has  been  hard  hit  in  New 
England  and  generally  has  accepted  the  sacri- 
fice, which,  in  many  instances,  meant  bank- 
ruptcy, without  complaint.  Not  much  has 
been  acccmp'ushed  up  to  date  in  heiping 
out  the  small  businessman,  despite  com- 
mendable effort  on  the  part  of  some  Members 
of  Congress  and  an  expression  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  war  administrative  agen- 
cies, which  has  not  been  followed  with  appre- 
ciable  results. 

NO  excuse  for  RtriNOUS  POLICY 

These  are  all  part  of  the  hard  casualties  of 
war  and  unavoidable.  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  rhyme  or  reason  or  possible  excuse  for 
destroying  the  important  .silver  and  Jewelry 
Industry  of  New  England  and  the  remainder 
cf  the  country  or,  what  Is  more  important, 
to  handicap  the  industry  in  the  production 
cf  war  materials — all  of  this  to  satisfy  one 
small  and  selfish  special  interest  group  as 
represented  by  the  silver  bloc  In  Congress. 

It  is  to  be  nntcd  that  as  late  as  September 
1942  almost  10  months  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
little  has  been  done  in  maiclng  Treasury  sil- 
ver available  for  consumptive  uses  reccm- 
mended  by  the  War  Production  Board  as  in 
the  su'ostltution  for  tin,  antimony,  nickel, 
and  other  metals  In  solder;  electrical  con- 
tacts, connections,  colls,  and  antennas;  en- 
gine oearings;  corrosion-resistant  surfaces 
on  other  metals;  silvering  of  mirrors  and  re- 
flectors; military  photography,  dentistry,  etc. 

HELPLESS  VICTIMS  OF  ARTIFICIAL  SCARCITY 

General  Electric  reports  that  the  use  of 
silver  Is  saving  huge  quantities  of  tin.  sav- 
ings of  more  than  50  percent  In  normal  re- 
quirements of  tin  are  being  effected.  Sub- 
stitutions of  silver  for  copper  are  being  made 
In  brazing  alloys — brazing  also,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  silver  present,  is  often  quicker, 
more  reliable,  and  economical. 

Also  silvered  glass  is  used  in  place  of  highly 
polished  reflectors  in  street  lights.  In  the 
chemical  industry  silver  Ls  being  used  in- 
stead of  stainless  steel  and  copper.  The  air- 
craft industry  uses  silver  in  radiators,  coolers, 
aircraft-engine  bearines.  and  rings  for  rods. 
It  is  also  used  In  e  ii'":'  -r  ntrol  systems  and 
recoil  mechanisiw^  i^,i  gu.-s. 


But  the  sale  of  Treasury  stocks  Is  for- 
bidden to  manufacturers,  eve  a  though  we 
have  this  enormous  unused  stxrk.  And  re- 
member that  silver  is  essential  in  large  quan- 
tities to  war  industry. 

All  foreign  silver  will  be  taken  until  Octo- 
ber 1  for  war  effort  under  priorities  and 
after  that  date  the  War  Production  Board 
has  prohibited  its  use  except  under  priorities. 
It  may  well  be  asked,  as  a  result  of  this 
artificial  scarcity.  What  is  to  be  the  future 
of  the  user  of  silver  in  industry  and  the  arts? 

COULD    EASILY    BE    MADE   AVAILABLE 

The  manufacturers  of  silver  for  spoons, 
knives,  forks,  pencils,  pens,  watch  cases,  and 
Jewelry,  the  producers  of  silver  salts  for  mir- 
rors and  the  photoengraving  industry,  so 
essential  to  printing,  find  themselves,  their 
thousands  of  employees  and  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  dealers  without  any  assurance 
of  a  supply  of  raw  materials  necessary  to 
carry  on   their  business. 

And  the  silver  u.-ers"  emergency  committee 
succinctly  says:  "No  patriotic  American  cin 
object  to  being  deprived  of  steel,  copper, 
nickel,  tin.  and  aluminum  which  are  needed 
for  war  purposes  and  which  are  actuaJy 
scarce."  But  there  Is  no  Justice  In  depriv- 
ing silver  manufacturers  cf  their  war  mate- 
rial when  there  is  an  accumulation  of  more 
than  10  years'  world  silver  production  lying 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasurj  Department. 
This  amount  of  silver  is  more  than  encu-;h 
for  our  total  war  and  civilian  needs  and 
could  be  made  available,  possibly  by  Pretii- 
deutial  order  and  surely  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

RL^NOUS    StnJSIDIZATION    METHODS 

Why  should  patriotic  Americans,  who 
have  converted  all  possible  facilities  to  wiu: 
effort,  be  compelled  to  discharge  thousands 
of  faithful  employees,  saciifice  their  own 
life  savings  and  deprive  many  additional 
thousands  cf  their  distributors  from  selling 
their  wares  and  keeping  their  employees  in 
Jobs  wiien  the  necessary  silver  actually  exists 
in  plentiful  amount  and  Is  within  the 
United    Stat€s? 

Everyone  has  wondered  as  to  what  use  we 
would  put  our  fabulous  stocks  of  gold  and 
silver.  For  the  first  time  in  all  the  years 
that  the  Treasury  has  been  buying  foreign 
imports  of  the  metal  at  an  average  price  cf 
around  ?5  cents  an  ounce  and  domestically 
mined  silver  at  71.11  cents  an  ounce,  the  v/ar 
has  given  us  use  for  the  most  useless  mone- 
tary silver  in  the  world.  Our  national  hoard 
of  silver,  all  bought  and  paid  for.  is  a  stcck 
pile  awaiting  war  use. 

Recently,  because  of  the  artificial  shortage 
which  stimulated  speculation  in  Mexico,  and 
for  diplomatic  reasons  establishing  the  good- 
neighbor  policy,  the  price  of  Imported  silver 
has  been  raised  to  45  cents  an  ounce  to  stim- 
ulate foreign-mine  production.  Actually 
what  this  amounts  to  is  an  additional  sub- 
sidy paid  to  a  foreign  government  in  addition 
to  the  tremendous  subsidy  exacted  by  the 
Senate  silver  bloc  and  the  special  Interests 
which  it  supports. 

MORGENTHAU    OBJECTS,    BITI    IN    VAIN 

The  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934  directs  the 
Treasury  to  buy  the  metal  unt,il  it  totals  25 
percent  of  the  aggregate  monetary  gold  acd 
silver  reserve  or  until  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity has  t>een  l>costed  to  $1.29  an  ounce. 
The  dom.estically  produced  silver  at  71.11  an 
ounce  is  twice  the  recent  market  price.  And 
the  law  '  -  the  Treasury  to  sell  silver  at 

less  thai,  i-i  ^'j  an  ounce,  which  is  nearly 
four  times  the  recent  market  price. 

In  the  last  8  vears  Secretary  Morgenthau 
has  bought  nt;:.  .i  *' doO.OOO  ounces  of 
silver  at  a  cost  of  4.^.342,000.000.  He  has 
complained  and  condemned  the  1934  purchase 
policy  of  the  Or..  :■..::•  ;.;  bi;t  without  mak- 
ing any  heaci ..  uv. 


In  New  England  and  elsewhere,  silver- 
smiths, Jewelrj'  manufacturers  and  photo- 
engravers  figure  that  they  are  through  for 
the  duration  unless  definite  action  Is  taken 
by  Congress  and  the  war  administration. 
In  Rhode  Island,  fur  Instance,  135  manufac- 
turers employing  25.000  have  Informed  their 
representatives  at  Washington  that  unless 
aid  is  forthcoming  they  will  be  out  of  busi- 
ness within  5  weeks. 

ONE  ILLtTMINATINO  EXPLANATION 

M'norlty  leader  of  C.:)ngre?s,  Joe  M.irnN, 
who  Is  familiar  with  the  Jewelry  situation  In 
Attleboro,  writes  us  from  Wsishlngton: 

"The  silverware  and  Jewelry  industry  h.is 
been  hard  hit  through  inability  to  z^t  svm- 
cient  silver,  and  it  faces  a  pos.sible  complete 
shut-down.  For  some  time  they  have  been 
living  mostly  on  the  purchase  of  foreign  sil- 
ver, which  is  denied  to  them  after  October  1. 
The  Government  will  take  ever  this  silver  at 
45  cents  an  ounce 

"Tills  action  drives  the  silverware  and 
Jewelry  manufa>.turers  over  to  the  domestic 
market,  where  silver  is  sold  at  71.11  cents  an 
ounce.  There  is  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturers  to  pay  this  price,  but 
they  are  up  against  the  fact  that  war  priori- 
ties will  take  practically  all  this  supply. 
There  will  be  some  available  between  now  and 
January  1.  but  after  that  date  It  looks  like 
the  end  unless  something  Is  dene. 

"There  Is  a  sufficient  supply  to  take  care 
of  all  war  needs  and  give  Industry  an  oppor- 
tunity to  live.  One  difficulty  is  to  get  the 
supply  to  Industry.  The  Government  has 
taken  some  and  probably  can  get  considerably 
more  from  the  stock  pile  with  the  plea  of 
war  needs.  They  might  get  their  supply  this 
way  and  thas  open  the  way  for  the  civilian 
needs  to  come  from  the  domestic  supply. 
The  other  way  to  get  at  It  Is  to  take  silver 
from  the  West  Point  dump  or  repeal  the  act 
or  pass  a  resolution  permitting  industry  to 
use  the  silver. 

MANY    NEW    ENGLAND   SECTIONS   SUFFER 

"You  know  from  your  long  Washington 
experience  the  power  of  the  silver  bloc  in  the 
Senate  ind  how  difficult  that  might  can  be. 
It  does  seem  silly  to  see  a  pile  of  silver  idle 
and  thousands  of  worklngmen  lose  their  Jobs 
because  of  the  Inability  to  get  this  material. 
Surely  It  can  be  parceled  out  now  ar.d,  if  It 
had  to  be.  it  could  be  replaced  after  the  war 
when  I  should  think  the  silver  miners  wUl 
need  work  badly. 

"The  Jewelry  manufacturers'  fight  has  been 
Increased  through  th?  fact  that  they  shifted 
over  out  of  the  use  of  copper  and  plated 
Jewelry  at  the  request  of  Government  officials 
who  pointed  out  the  ease  by  which  silver 
might  be  acquired.  That  in  a  nutshell  Is  the 
story.  We  are  running  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis.  The  end  may  be  on  January  1,  tut  I. 
as  well  as  others  who  are  Interested  in  the 
silverware  and  Jewelry  Industry,  continue  to 
hope  to  avert  the  calamity." 

Many  New  England  towns  and  cities  are 
hard  hit,  notably  Taunton,  Greenfield,  At- 
tleboro, and  Newburyport  In  Massachu.setts. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Wallingford,  Conn., 
more  than  300  plants  altogether. 

DRAB  OUTLOOK   IN   NEWBURYPORT 

As  president  of  the  Reed  &  Barton  firm  at 
Taunton,  one  of  the  oldest  silver  plants  in 
the  country,  Sinclair  Weeks  comments: 
"Miners  have,  through  the  silver  bloc  In  the 
Senate,  pushed  this  thing  definitely  for  their 
selfish  interest.5  and  our  position  Is  that  If 
silver  were  actually  a  scarce  metal  we 
wouldn't  even  be  talking  about  the  subject, 
but  having  been  forced  out  of  that  portion 
of  our  business  which  uses  other  metals  we 
don't  see  why  we  should  be  forced  out  oX 
the  business  on  sterling  silver  when  there  is 
plenty  In  the  country  If  the  Government 
would  cease  hoarding  it." 
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Describing  the  situation  in 
Post  correspondent   Earle   R    De 
this  dSspEtch: 

"NrwBr»TPOET.  September  17 
city's   oldest    and   one   of    its    few 
reliable     going   concerns,    tlie 
r  '  .:  Co  ,  makers  cf  sterling 

:  ■    .action,  according  to  a  « 

the  c  <inpany,  because  of  the 
»i:\er- hoarding  policy. 

••Ncnnally  employing  lietween 
h;j;hiy  skilled  artisans,  many  of  w 
sent  the  third  and  fourth  eent 
workers  at  the  Silver  S'nop.  as  it  i 
known  locally,  the  Tcwle  Co.  no 
verted  about  60  percent  of  Its 
war  production. 
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•'While  a  large  number  of  thi 
women  working,  to  most  of  whom 
d;.?tinction  to  be  known  as  a  Tow; 
have  been  retained  In  the  prcduc 
materials,  there  ftill  remain  son 
too  set  to  learn  new  tricks. 

"Since  the  Government  refuse? 
-ffiore  than  a  small  quantity  cf  silvi 
ufacturlng   purposes,    nowhere   n 
^for  cur  needs,    the  Tcwle  represe 
serted — these  older  workers  scon 
of  Jobs.     At  their  age,  it  would  me  i 
cases    going    on    relief,    since    t 
other    work    available    to    wh:ch 
turn  their  banda 

'"'Our  pcsixion."  the  Towle  mai 
deed  tlie  position  of  the  entire  s. 
facturlng  industry,   is  this: 

"   If  sliver  w?re  one  cf   the   mr|a 
necescary  to  winning  the  war.  a 
existed  a  shortage  in  that  metal, 
would  want  to  touch  it  for  our  orc|i 
of  course.     But.  while  silver  1&  tL- 
ways    In    war    ma'terials     the    Gov 
hoarding  billions  of  ounces  of  it 
s:x   million   ounces  of  sliver  com( 
country   each    month    from   Canada 
and  other  ccuntr.es. 

"  There  certainly  is  no  sh<>rtag|; 
then — except    in     industries    whu 
—  Wholly  or  in  part  upon  the  lis^  of 
A  lot  of  tliat  hoard  of  silver  the 
has    buried    underground    could 
many  Indiistries  to  enable  them  to 
tioning    by   substituting   it   fur    - 
needed  metals  of  wh.ch  the  sup, 

■■'What,  if  anything.  Is  the  ecoii^ 
location  of  this  policy  of  buying 
fantastic  prices,  burying  it  underg 
allowing  so  little  of  it  to  be  u*f( 
merclal  purposes? 

■■  'It's    not    economic. ■    the    Tow 
snorted.      ■It's    politics— a    politic 
shrrtaee  in  the  midst  of  plenty  ' 

■'It  was  pointed  cut  that  silver 
turors  are  not  the  only  sufferers 
artificial  dearth  of  metal  Silver 
dispensable  metal  In  phctoengra 
esj^s.  for  example;  and  In  the 
field,  not  only  the  manufacturen^ 
cmplcyees.  but  .-^  distnbu 

ers.  and  allied   t  _  ••-   face  ci 

loss  cf  their  livel.h'jtd  cr  drastic  c 
of  a  customary  source  of  emploji 
revenue. 

■'From  the  president  down  to  U'. 
employee.  Towle  Co.  p.^rsonncl  i* 
with  keen  interest  the  progress  o 
ptugn  being  waged  by  the  r«cen 
silver  users'  emergency  committee, 
live  of  which  bjdy  is  to  bring  silver 
Government  hoarding  vaults  and 
ductive  use  ' 

■"The  sound  action  to  be  take 
circumstances  is  to  wipe  the  whol 
ful  mess  of  absurd  silver  leg:.sl.i 
the  statute  books  and  end  one  of 
est  hold-ups  ever  perpetrated  upo-.i 
cl  this  country/' 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  II. ling: 
IN  TllE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

V/tdnec;day.  September  30  (legislative day 
of  Monday,  Septembsr  21),  1942 

Mr.  BROCIvS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  I 
delivered  in  Washington  on  September 
28.  1942,  wh'ch  was  broadcast  over  the 
radio  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Federation  of  Illinois  Women's  Repub- 
lican Clubs,  held  at  the  A'oraha:n  Lincoln 
Hotel.  Springfield,  111. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Members  of  the  Federation  of  Illinois 
Women's  Republican  Clubs,  after  acc?pting 
your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  vith  you 
at  your  convention  in  Springfield  my  plans 
had  to  be  changed  because  of  the  necessity 
of  my  remaining  in  Washington  during  the 
consideration  of  the  present  price  and  wage 
control  bill,  which  Is  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time.  For  that  reason  I  must  speak  to 
you   from  Washington. 

I  congratulate  you  ujxin  your  patriotic 
service  and  extend  my  sincere  greetings  as 
you  meet  in  the  historic  capital  cf  our  State. 

You  are  the  daughters  of  heroic  women 
who  shared  so  patiently  and  courageously 
the  privations,  struggles,  and  sacrifices 
through  war  and  peace  during  the  entire 
building  of  our  Republ:c 

Ycur  membership  embraces  the  woman- 
hood of  every  race,  creed,  and  color  In  cur 
State,  proudly  assr)ciatlng  together  under 
the  biinner  cf  Republican  women  devoted  to 
the  preservation  cf  our  Republic  and  of  our 
representative  form  of  government  through 
the  strains  cf  the  present  war.  and  the  con- 
strucrtlve  advances  in  the  peace  to  folio* 

The  true  story  c>f  American  civilization 
could  not  be  told  w.thout  recording  the  bril- 
liant achievement  of  the  women  who  stocd 
side  by  side  with  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  dis- 
playing equal  ccurage  du.ing  the  perilous 
voyage  across  the  sea  and  In  the  establish- 
ment cf  homes  In  the  wilderness  of  this  new 
world. 

They  brought  with  them  and  handed  on 
their  deep  relgious  convictioos  and  con- 
scientious scruples.  They  loved  religious 
freedom  and  set  up  niters  to  worship  Al- 
mighty Gcd  wherever  they  halted  to  estab- 
l.bh  hom;3. 

If  jou  v.ant  to  see  a  monument  to  Amer- 
icrn  wcmen.  look  around  The  schools, 
churches,  and  happy  homes  of  America  are 
their  handiwork.  Women  hare  been  the 
pioneers  and  the  sustaining  force  behind 
religious  freedom,  education,  philanthropy 
and  the  political  science  that  led  to  the 
betterment  of  the  conditions  of  mankind. 
Th3  American  mothers  have  had  the  unusu"l 
pc-^-cr  to  transmit  to  the  youth  of  today  the 
principles  cf  high  ambition,  character,  and 
courage  upon  which  America's  safety  and 
luture  depends. 

We  pay  our  tribute  and  express  our  deep 
app-eciation  to  our  mothers  and  their  great 
achevement  of  the  past  and  we  face  the 
future. 

The  Immediate  problems  confronting  the 
American  people  are  the  complex  problems 


of  all-out  war.  A  tremendous  disaster  has 
overtaken  modern  civilization  and  we  have 
been  caught  in  this  hurricane  of  hate.  All 
of  the  science  and  creative  genius  resulting 
from  our  freedom  during  the  past  160  years 
must  now  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  de- 
j  velcpment  of  firing  power  and  the  weapons 
'    cf  war 

All  that  we  have  accompli.'hed — all  thit 
we  hope  for — all  that  we  are  today  is  to  be 
tested  now  in  the  field.  In  the  sky,  on  the 
.sea.  in  battle,  to  determine  who  shall  dom- 
inate and  direct  the  future  of  civilization — 
I  the  sens  and  daue,ht£r3  cf  free  men,  or  the 
arro!?ant  dictators  of  the  world. 

The  transition  cf  a  Nation  dedicated  to 
tolerance,  humanity,  and  peace  to  a  Nation 
of  all-out  war  will  place  a  terrific  strain  on 
every  function  of  our  civilization.  War 
knows  no  law  save  the  law  of  necessity,  and 
we  mtist  do  the  things  that  are  necessary  to 
win  the  war. 

In  the  past  wars  were  fought  mainly  by 
uniicrmed  men.  It  was  a  contest  between 
the  courage,  numbers,  and  skill  of  men  in 
the  armies  of  nations.  From  the  beginning 
it  is  true  that  there  were  the  courageous 
nurses  near  and  in  the  battlelines.  and  I 
want  to  pay  my  personal  tribute  to  the  cour- 
age, devotion,  and  s'asiaining  strength  cf 
the  American  nuises  in  war.  I  can  testify 
pcrconally  to  what  it  means  to  a  young  man, 
wounded  and  helplees,  thousands  of  miles 
from  home,  to  feel  the  presence,  the  confi- 
dence, the  skilled  attention,  and  friendly 
encouragement  of  an  American  girl,  wearing 
the  nurse's  uniform.  God  bless  them.  Tliey 
have  always  displayed  a  courage  unexcelled 
by  any  male  warrior  In  the  world. 

This  war  Is  a  new  kind  of  war.  It  Is  not 
only  a  war  between  the  armies  but  a  war 
between  all  of  the  people,  traditions.  Insp. ra- 
tions, the  creative  productive  facilities  and 
power  of  the  people  who  fight  for  freedom 
on  the  one  hand  and  those  who  follow  the 
mad  dictators  in  their  Inhuman  acts  of 
violence  on  the  other. 

The  women  of  America  have  responded 
magni.-icently  in  every  phase  of  our  war  effort. 
In  the  armed  forces  many  are  serving  as 
nurses,  some  are  serving  In  the  WAACS  in 
the  Armv.  the  WAVES  in  the  Navy,  and  now 
the  WAAFS  in  the  Air  Corps,  where  trained 
women  will  ferry  planes  from  factories  to 
locations  where  they  are  needed  in  the  train- 
ing of  our  fighting  men  in  the  sky. 

As  I  said  before  this  Is  not  alone  a  contest 
between  those  in  military  uniform.  More 
than  a  million  women  are  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  production.  The  overalls,  the  cover- 
alls, and  other  apparel,  designed  for  work  In 
factories,  fields,  and  mines,  are  being  worn 
by  patriotic  women  In  America  In  an  ever- 
increasing  number. 

The  great  army  of  women  volunteers  who 
serve  in  the  Red  CrcES,  the  various  service 
organizations,  those  who  drive  the  trucks  of 
mercy,  who  act  as  telephone  operators,  ob- 
servers, dispatchers,  stenographers,  clerks, 
riveters,  welders,  and  perform  the  various 
high-precision  functions  of  modern  Industry 
are  but  a  few  who  write  the  glorious  pa^^es 
of  women's  participation  in  our  cau^e  ^cf 
freedom. 

Njt  alone  on  the  bu:-y  metropolitan  high- 
ways, in  the  factories,  the  military  branches 
of  our  service  are  v;omen  performing  heroic 
service,  but  also  as  never  before  we  find  the 
patriotic  women  of  the  farms  of  Amenc.i 
doing  not  cnly  their  share  but  responding 
even  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

The  farm  wife  hcs  always  been  a  producer. 
She  kept  the  home,  she  tended  the  garden, 
she  canned  the  fruit,  she  did  the  chores,  and 
now.  with  the  sons  of  America  going  to  war, 
you  will  find  her  back  In  the  fields  once  more. 

When  the  story  of  the  heroic  efforts  of 
American  women  In  this  war  is  written  the 
farm  wile  and  the  daughtei-s  of  the  farm  will 
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take  their  place  among  the  heroes  of  otir 
country,  for  the  production  of  food  l£  Jtist 
as  essential  as  a  bomb  or  a  bullet. 

While  the  need  will  be  Increasingly  great 
for  women  in  war  work  and  In  uniform, 
there  Is  another  need  that  must  be  fulfilled 
by  the  sustaining  grace  of  American  woman- 
hood 

It  is  fine  to  be  free  and  to  dare.  It  is  great 
to  feel  so  unfettered  as  to  leave  home  and 
by  bold  gesture  emblazon  one's  name  across 
the  sky.  But  w^iat  of  those  coiuageous 
women  who  speak  and  walk  softly,  who 
regard  the^r  comings  and  goings  as  personal, 
and  who  dare  not  venture  because  one  bold 
gesture  might  Impair  the  lives  of  so  many 
who  depend  constantly  upon  them.  Thesie 
are  the  plain  people — yours  and  mine — who 
tend  the  garden,  who  keep  the  home,  who 
guide  the  schools,  who  sustain  the  churches, 
who  accept  whatever  fate  has  to  offer  and 
carry  the  load  so  constantly  and  proudly  that 
our  civilization  moves  steadily  on. 

These  are  the  countless  members  of  Amer- 
ica's greater  army  who  build  the  morale,  who 
keep  the  faitli,  who  make  America  worth 
fighting — yes.  worth  dying  for.  These  are  the 
women  who  know  also  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining representative  government. 

I  congratulate  your  splendid  organization, 
assembled  to  discus.s  what  further  work  you 
can  do  in  your  total  allegiance  to  your  coun- 
trj's  cause  in  war.  You  fully  realize  that 
representative  government  under  which  free- 
dom of  spirit,  worship,  education,  and  action 
have  been  developed  must  be  guarded  by  the 
sentries  who  serve  on  the  home  front.  When 
millions  of  men  are  dispatched  to  the  fciu- 
corners  of  the  earth,  fighting  for  America, 
fighting  for  freedom,  the  mothers,  the  wives, 
the  sweethearts,  and  the  sisters  of  America 
must  sustain  them  with  their  effort,  with 
their  spirit,  and  with  their  prayers.  They 
must  also  guard  the  home,  tlie  school,  the 
church,  and  steadfastly  maintain  our  repre- 
sentative Government  under  which  we  live 
and  for  which  men  are  willing  to  die. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  patriotic 
service  thus  far.  1  remind  you  that  in  this 
all-out  war  effort,  we  will  be  called  upon 
to  further  centralize  the  power  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. We  will  be  called  upon  to  yield 
willingly  many  more  of  our  ordinary  liber- 
ties, rights,  and  habits.  I  remind  jou  fur- 
ther that  the  problem  of  the  peace  for  which 
every  mother  prays  and  the  problems  of  an 
enduring  peace  to  which  we  must  devote  our 
minds  and  our  effort  as  never  before,  will  be 
exceedingly  difficult. 

The  reconstruction  and  the  readjustment 
cf  tlie  complex  problems  that  will  follow 
the  war  will  aico  give  rise  to  the  demand 
for  further  release  of  individual  rights  to 
meet  the  new  emergency  that  may  last  for 
many  years  to  come.  While  we  fight  for  the 
"four  freedoms"  throughout  the  world,  we 
must  remember  that  representative  govern- 
ment is  fast  disappearing  from  the  earth. 
We  must  guard  it  at  home  every  day,  with 
the  same  tenaclotis  spirit  with  which  our 
sons  meet  the  foe  on  foreign  battlefields. 

This  responsibility  is  an  added  responsi- 
bility to  be  borne  largely  by  the  womanhood 
of  America. 

The  hope  of  future  peace,  the  will  for  peace, 
and  the  ability  to  design  for  peace  will  come 
largely  from  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
churches,  schools,  and  civil  functions  of 
people  who  have  lived  in  tolerance  under 
representative  government  in  America.  We 
have  learned  how  to  wipe  out  differences  of 
National  origin,  of  color,  and  of  craed.  We 
have  developed  through  the  leadership  of 
the  divinely  Inspired  spirit  of  American  wo- 
manhcxHl  a  philanthropy,  humanity,  and  tol- 
erance unknown  anywhere  else  in  the  entire 
world. 

America's  leadership  through  its  preserva- 
tion c'.  it.-  1  r:r.  cf  government,  its  productive 


capacity  at  home,  and  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ment cf  its  sons  and  daughters  abroad  de- 
pend upon  the  continued  Inspired  devotion 
of  the  women  of  America. 

As  we  move  on  into  the  war,  there  will  be 
heartaches  and  hardships,  sacrifices  and  bur- 
dens heavy  to  bear,  but  just  as  the  Pilgrim 
mothers  kept  vigilant  watch  through  storm 
and  sunshine  on  the  Mayflower,  loaded  the 
muskets  for  their  men  and  stood  watch  as 
they  carved  their  homes  out  of  the  dan- 
gerous wilderness.  Just  as  the  women  have 
marched  forward  with  their  Intuition,  their 
dreams,  their  inspiration,  moving  ever  on 
in  the  development  of  American  civilization, 
the  American  women  will  carry  this  load 
with  courage  and  with  confidence.  And 
every  day  to  them  will  be  another  day  of 
service  to  humanity,  to  their  country,  and 
to  their  God. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  JOSEPH  F(?nlR 

OF    WLbT    VIEGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  30  (legislative  day 
of  Monday  September  21).  1942 

Mr,  ROM}  i:  Mr,  President,  I  think 
It  will  be  geneiajiy  agreed  that  no  man 
In  this  country  has  rendered  greater 
service  in  arousing  our  people  to  the  need 
of  preparation  for  war  than  has  Col. 
Louis  Johnson,  who,  for  a  number  of 
years,  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress which  he  delivered  before  the 
American  Legion  convention  in  Kansas 
City  on  September  19,  1942,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  should  like  most  of  all  to  talk  today  with 
you.  my  comrades  of  '17  and  '18,  about 
India — but,  for  reasons  all  too  obvious,  that 
is  net  to  be.  Next  to  India — looking  back 
at  my  own  experiences  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  my  efforts  of  that  period — I  would 
prefer  to  talk  realistically  of  our  part  in  this 
war  this  day,  but,  again  that  should  not  be, 
at  least  not  just  nov,'.  You  have  had  too 
many  "dignitaries"  on  ycur  program  and  my 
blood  pressure  is  still  too  low  to  take  them 
on  at  the  moment. 

Indeed,  you  and  I  know  that  those  of  us 
who  maintain  contact  with  the  veterans  of 
the  last  World  War,  many  of  whom  are  active 
soldiers  in  the  present  war,  have  to  be  careful 
of  our  words.  We  saw  In  1918  a  great  military 
victory.  American  production  and  American 
arms  were  decisive. 

In  the  following  years,  we  saw  the  fruits 
of  that  victory  decisively  lust.  We  squan- 
dered the  peace  our  soldiers  had  won. 

We  entered  the  war  last  December  In  a  far 
lesi  favorable  position  tlian  we  held  on  our 
entry  Into  the  war  In  1917.  We  have  to 
retake  that  territory.    We  are  retaking  it. 

While  ev'  y  :  ince  of  c  -  »■:  ■  'zy  has  to  go 
Into  the  -A  ^:  ;r5 
convinced  we  ;-!;.^ 
I  think,  tc  ft  [ike  c 
will  hc:p  us  to  t< 
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I  am  speaking  now  as  a  hard-boiled  realist. 
This  does  not  exclude  idealism  and  long  views. 
Probably,  as  we  know  now.  the  idealist  in  1918 
who  said  we  had  to  stay  with  the  world  situ- 
ation had  plotted  a  safer  course  for  the  coun- 
try than  the  supposed  realists  of  1918  who 
advised  us  all  to  go  home,  forget  it,  and  get 
back  to  normal.  We  know  now  that  the  world 
situation  is  one  which  we  cannot  forget  about. 
Neither  can  we  leave  it  alone — because  it  will 
not  leave  us  alone. 

I  think  I  am  right  In  believing  that  the 
country  knows  this.  Certainly,  every  veteran 
of  the  last  war  and  every  soldier  In  this  war 
knows  it.  We  shall  have  to  work  out  a  system 
by  which  the  world  is  safe  and  at  peace  if  we 
are  to  be  safe  and  at  peace.  The  reasons  are 
not  Idealistic.  They  are  hard-boiled  military 
facts 

In  1918  the  only  attack  which  could  be 
made  on  the  United  States  was  a  sea-borne 
attack.  We  could — and  did — put  enougli 
Navy  into  the  war  to  m.ike  this  virtually 
impossible.  The  only  power  which  could 
challenge  us  was  Great  Britain,  and  slie  had 
every  interest  to  do  nothing  of  tlie  kind. 
Japan  was  a  possible  challenge,  but  certainly 
not  great  enough  to  give  us  terious  military 
concern. 

Today  all  that  Is  changed.  Attack  on  the 
United  States,  If  it  comes,  will  be  an  air-borne 
attack.  This  could  happen  on  a  small  scale 
now.  But  air  power  is  only  at  the  beginning 
of  its  development.  Five  years  from  now, 
any  nation  which  can  put  a  great  air  fleet  into 
the  skies  will  be  able  to  do  enormous  damage 
to  the  UniU'd  States,  We  shall  be  in  the 
same  position  as  were  European  countries 
with  land  frontiers,  across  whicli  an  army 
could  be  pushed  at  almost  any  time. 

You  notice  the  difference  at  once.  Sea- 
borne attack  had  to  be  carried  out  by  coun- 
tries which  had  access  to  the  sea.  Of  these 
there  were  relatively  few — very  few  capable 
of  making  a  real  sea-borne  effort.  But  every 
country  in  the  wcrld  has  access  to  the  air — 
even  the  land-locked  powers,  I  hope  this 
country  realizes  exactly  what  that  means. 
If  it  takes  a  bombing  attack  on  a  Midwest- 
ern city  to  teach  us  our  pressing  danger — and 
I  hope  it  will  not — the  lesson  would  be  cheap, 
even  at  that  price.  For  the  fact  is  that  any 
industrial  nation,  anywhere,  which  can 
manufacture  planes  and  munitions,  train 
aviation  and  air-borne  infantry,  and  use  its 
weapons  well,  will  in  a  few  years  be  able  to 
spout  into  the  air  from  almost  anywhere  an 
expeditionary  force  which  could  land  almost 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  We  should 
undoubtedly  clean  it  up  in  time.  But  we 
shall  not  be  sale,  in  the  old  sense. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  reasons  why  wo 
arc  going  to  have  to  mcve  Into  the  world 
situation,  besides  the  elementary  one  cf 
safety.  I  do  not  give  them  in  detail,  because 
you  are  familiar  with  them.  We  shall  need 
our  trade,  and  that  requires  safe  highways, 
and  international  finance  so  handled  that  the 
goods  keep  moving.  We  know,  now,  that 
there  are  raw  materials,  such  as  rubber,  which 
we  don't  have;  and  we  shall  need  access  to 
them.  We  know,  too,  that  other  nations 
need  cur  goods  for  civilian  use,  and  if  they 
cannot  get  them  any  other  way  they  will  have 
to  fight  for  them.  In  any  case,  America  and 
Americans  are  not  the  kind  of  people  who 
want  to  try  to  live  safe  and  comfortable  on 
top  of  a  rotting  mess.  When  things  got 
really  bad  eLsewhere,  we  always  have  pitched 
in  and  helped — and  I  am  prepared  to  think 
we  will  want  to  do  so  again. 

Thus  both  considerations  of  hard-headed 
military  sense,  and  of  decent  American  kind- 
liness, work  together  in  one  direction.  That 
direction  will  determine  our  policy  in  build- 
ing our  war  institutions  now,  and  otir  poat- 
war  objectives. 

Coming  to  bedrcKk,  our  fir  ?      r    ^^ 
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I  do  not  bee  that  the  United  St 
s>ble  completely  to  disarm,  as  s 
the  last  war,  or  that  It  wculd 
her  to  do  so.    She  will  have — she 
a  leading  position  In  aviation 
fatal  for  her  to  sacrlflce  that  pc 
as  she  depended  after  1918  on 
she  will  have  to  depend  at  the 
war  on  her  air  fleet.    Both  In  size 
and  In  continuous  and  rapid 
w:ll  have  to  lead  that  procession 

This  does  not  mean  that  we 
willing   to   u«e   this  air   fleet    as 
International  police  lorce  to  see 
aggressor  starts  building  an  air 
of  challenging   us.  or  of  making 
the  rest  of  the  world      I  think  i 
probable  that  we  sh.ill  want  to 
raiigements    with    other    peace-1 
tries  so  that  this  force  is  avail 
out  any  possible  outbreak  of  wa 
before  It  gets  to  the  point  wher« 
washes  Into  our  own  harbors  an 
J*ems  to  be  quite  feasible  to  mat 
fleet  and  at  the  same  time  to  mal 
national  obligations  st  that  a 
that  which   broke   In   1939  and  s 
1941  does  not  occur  again     But  w 
to  have  and  to  keep  force,  and  par 
force.  In  our  hands  for  that 

Second.  I  do  not  think  thatwe's 
to  be  wholly  unconcerned  about  t 
tion  of  air  bases  throughout  the 
will  be  pretty  nearly  of  first 
UK  to  be  sure  that  those  bases  wh 
likely  to  threaten  us  are  In 
or  under  such  control  as  will 
that  they  make  for  general  peace 
be  used  as  springboards  against 
elementary.      Twice   In    25   years 
States  has  proved  to  be  the 
a  world  conflict      If  there    ;;    i   • 
confiict.  we  shall  not  be  t;.- 
volved.  but  the  first,  since  any     . 
know  that  his  first  ta.'^k  must  bo 
out 

Third.  I  believe  that  we  shall  ha 
VI -My   more   time  on   the    mecha 
U  i:^  than  we  did  after  the  prev 
War      In    1914.   the   combined 
Briuin.  Russia,  and  France  ' 
3  years   In  which   to  get   re  :  . 
bought  us  many  months  even  arte 
the  last  World  War.   during  whi 
levied    and    trained    an    army, 
factured  fome.  though  not  all.  of 
tlons. 

In  1939.  the  combined  res!stanc( 
and  Britain,  and  particularly  the 
slsUnce  of  Britain  and  Russia 
years  m  which  to  get  ready.  Th.i 
w-sdom  of  President  Roosevelt  ( 
violently  attacked  for  Itt.  and  t 
age  rf  Secretary  Hull  (and  he.  t. 
attacked  for  it »  we  were  diploma 
militarily  well  on  the  road  to  prep 
the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

But  if  there  Is  a  world  war  in. 
1960.  we  probably  shall  not  have 
t'me      The  attack  will  not  be  by 
the  land  armies  of  Eurojje  will  nc 
ner.     Attack  will  net  be  by  sea,  n 
our   Nary    nor    the    British    Naw. 
combined,  would  buy  us  time,    it 
air;  and  when  there  is  an  air  c 
you  are  ready  or  you  are  not.  and 
may   be   determined   in   a   few 
By  that  time  a  surprise  attack 
Pearl  Harbors  happening  all  over 
StRtes. 

My  fourth  and  last  point  !s 
holding  force,  presumably  under 
tlonal  agreement  of  peace-loving 
ly  countries,  we  shall  also  have  to 
economic    resource.*    so    that    no 
the  world  has  any  great  motive 
mad  career  of  aggression     This. 
is  as  much  a  military  necessity 
session  of  tools  of  war. 
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This  means  taking  an  Intelligent,  Instead 
of  a  stupid,  attitude  toward  the  world  eco- 
nomic problem. 

We  know  that  we  have  production.  We 
had  It  potentially  In  time  of  peace.  We  are 
using  It  In  time  of  war.  We  shall  have  this 
production  when  the  war  is  over,  and  we  shall 
have  to  be  converting  it,  or  much  of  it,  to 
civilian  uses 

What  we  shall  need  will  be  buyers — buyers 
both  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 
We  shall  need  all  the  buyers  we  can  find. 

Other  countries  will  be  In  the  same  posi- 
tion, notably.  Great  Britain. 

And  there  will  be  buyers  all  over  the  world. 
If  financial  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
them.  The  reconstruction  of  that  part  of 
Russia  which  the  Germans  Invaded  Is  in  and 
of  itself  a  huge  task,  and  It  will  take  the 
production  of  an  endless  amount  of  goods  to 
reequip  that  country.  It  so  happens  that 
Russia,  quite  irrespective  of  her  political  sys- 
tem at  any  time,  has  always  been  on  the  same 
side  in  world  affairs  as  the  United  States, 
since  the  days  when  the  United  States  became 
independent.  There  will  be  every  reason.  In 
morals  and  in  common  sense,  to  make  avail- 
able all  the  support  we  can  to  the  Russian 
endeavor.  This  Is  only  one  Illustration.  A 
second  one  is  the  development  of  Brazil,  for 
Brazil  is  a  country  bigger  than  the  United 
States,  which  has  a  population  of  about  45.- 
OOO.COO  now.  which  doubles  about  every  20 
years  The  development  of  Brazil  in  the  years 
after  the  war  will  be  as  great  as  the  develop- 
ment In  the  United  States  during  the  eighties 
and  nineties. 

Provided  we  can  work  out  appropriate  eco- 
nomic arrangements,  both  we  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  will  be  benefited,  and  by  that  very 
process  peace  will  tend  to  be  preserved. 

In  the  far-off  days  of  long  ago.  even  when 
the  Roman  Empire  was  at  its  greatest 
strength,  when  danger  threatened,  the  sentry 
went  through  the  city  throughout  the  night 
crying  'See  ye  that  the  Republic  receives  no 
harm  ■■  In  these  critical  and  troublous  days 
when  our  country  and  Its  future  Is  threat- 
ened. I  appeal  to  you.  my  fellow  Legionnaires, 
who  In  '17  and  "'B  for  your  country  offered 
your  all,  who  since  then  have  stilven  so  long 
and  som.etimes  in  vain  for  adequate  prepared- 
ness, to  again  gird  your  loins,  take  up  the 
challenge,  and  carry  to  all  Americans  the 
message  and  the  prayer  'See  ye  that  the  Re- 
public receives  no  harm," 


it  Only  We  Hdd  .Mnre  People  Lik-  .}(_. 
T    Faulkner  in  the  United  States 


rXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  ?.  FLL.MER 

or   SOUTH  CA20UNA 

rN  Ti'TE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29,  1942 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  am  inserting  a  letter  just  received  from 
Mr.  Jchn  T.  FauJkner,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents and  good  friends  residing  in 
North  Augusta.  Aiken  County.  S.  C, 
which  should  be  read  by  every  citizen  in 
this  country,  especially  at  this  time  when 
more  than  ever  in  the  history  of  this 
great  Republic  our  people  should  awaken 
from  their  lethargic  condition  of  fun-lov- 
ing, pleasure-seeking,  sport-minded,  and 
get-the-money  attitude,  in  that  we  have 
a  job  to  do  that  will  not  only  call  for 


sacrifice  on  the  part  of  every  citizen  but 
the  prompt  offer  of  their  services  where- 
ever  they  can  be  used  in  connection  with 
our  war  efforts: 

North  AtrcusT.'^,  S  C,  September  22, 1942. 
Hon    H.  P.  FxTi-MER, 

Member  o/  Cong^esx.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Friend:  I  received  your  letter  of  the 
17th  Instant,  and  enclosed  speech.  I  knew 
there  was  something  dead  up  the  creek — be- 
cause the  water  had  been  polluted  a  long 
time,  but  I  didn't  know  it  was  as  rotten  as  it 
is.  It's  a  wonder  the  farmers  and  working 
people  who  are  forced  to  drink  it,  are  not  all 
dead,  and  if  they  knew  the  half  of  It,  they 
would  be  so  nauseated  that  their  patriotism 
would  die  right  now,  when  as  never  before,  it 
needs  the  exhilarating  tonic  of  pure  water 
flowing  from  Washington. 

For  years  I  have  known  of  the  existence  of 
the  vampires  that  suck  the  lifeblood  of  the 
farmers  and  industrial  workers  and  have 
written  numberless  columns  condemning 
their  nefarious  actions;  but  off  down  here  in 
Isolation,  too  remote  from  their  dens  of 
iniquity  to  be  able  to  name  them  or  draw  a 
pen  picture  of  them— I  could  only  point  In 
their  general  direction  which  I  did  know  be- 
cause of  the  noxious  odors  emanating  from 
their  dens. 

I  was  specially  pleased  to  get  your  letter 
and  your  speech  of  March  19,  1942;  because 
It  opened  a  door  through  which  I  had  wanted 
to  peep  for  a  long  time.  I  wish  that  every 
farmer  and  every  wage  earner  in  America 
could  read  that  speech,  and  your  letter  to  me. 
Your  letter  was  published  In  the  Augusta 
Herald  but  that  don't  get  far  enough  away  to 
do  much  good— but  it  may  help.  Besides 
people  are  too  Indifferent  to  the  dangers  be- 
setting them,  to  read  and  inform  themselves 
as  much  as  they  could. 

For  years  I  have  tried  to  make  the  people 
aware  of  the  monopolistic  speculators  de- 
stroying them — trying  to  describe  them,  I 
have  named  them  everything  in  my  vocabu- 
lary but  a of  a ,  and  I  have  too 

much  respect  for  dogs  to  accuse  them  of 
being  the  ancestors  of  such  a  tribe.  But  the 
lethargic  condition  of  our  fun-loving,  pleas- 
ure-seeking, sport-minded  people  has  become 
so  Ingrained  in  them  that  in  their  oblivion  to 
everything  else,  they  are  blindly  speeding  on 
rubber  tires  along  our  paved  highways  to  de- 
struction; and  but  for  the  few,  who  are  being 
fabulously  paid  to  close  and  bar  the  door — 
they  are  carelessly  leaving  it  open  for  the 
enemy  now  on  his  way  here,  to  murder  and 
rob  them  of  everything  that  makes  life  worth 
living. 

It  seems  to  me  like,  with  all  the  money 
that  Is  being  spent  In  every  conceivable  man- 
ner: that  none  could  be  better  used  than  to 
have  one  Paul  Revere  In  every  county  to 
wake  the  people  up  to  a  realization  of  the 
Imminent  danger  of  annihilation  which  has 
already  passed  the  threatening  stage  to  be- 
come a  stern  reality— with  roaring  guns, 
bursting  shells,  and  bloodied  bayonets, 
blood-thlrstlng.  ccvetous,  ferocious  relent- 
less enemies  are  every  day,  approaching 
nearer  to  our  doors.  Why  do  I  say  "every 
day"? 

Because  every  ship  that  Is  sunk,  every 
plane  shot  down  and  every  soldier  slain  Is  a 
step  gained  by  the  enemy. 

Every  idle  acre  of  land,  every  idle  machine. 
and  every  idle  hand,  is  an  alder  and  abettor 
of  our  foes. 

Every  time-delaying  speech  In  Congress, 
every  yard  of  red  tape  hobbling  end  retard- 
ing action.  Is  weapon  In  Axis  irands  with 
which  to  batter  down  our  defens  -s. 

Asleep  at  the  switch  in  our  landed  se- 
curity, with  our  people  thinking  3f  nothing 
but  money  and  amusement,  wl.h  an  in- 
exorable enemy  hammering  at  cur  doors— I 
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agree  with  Cotton  Ed,  when  he  said:  "We  are 
In  a  hell  of  a  fix" 

Hoping  that  we  shall  live  to  see  a  saner — 
even  though  a  chastened  people. 

I  hope  to  remain. 

As  ever,  your  friend, 

JNO.    T.    FAtn-KNCT 

F  S. — Could  you  send  me  a  few  copies  of 
that  speech,  for  distribution  here,  it  Is  too 
long  for  publication  in  cur  little  papers  in 
this  section. 

jNO.  T.  F. 


W.uJcH  Willk 
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REMARKS 

HvN.  JOHN  E.  RANKiN 

OF   MlSSISSIi  I  : 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30.  1942 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Missiisipt  ;  Ntr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  constni  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sis,! ppi? 

There  wn-  m  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  Is  rather  distre.ssing  to  note 
the  confusion  that  has  grown  up  as  a 
result  of  Wendell  Wiilkie's  talk  in  Mos- 
cow, especially  the  misunderstanding 
that  seems  to  have  been  created  in  both 
Moscow  and  London.  They  evidently  do 
not  understand  Mr.  Willkies  technique 
of  "campaign  oratorj'." 

One  trouble  is  that  the  English  do  not 
seem  to  appreciate  a  joke — they  never 
could.  Bui  my  advice  to  Lhem  wculd  be 
to  follow  their  military  leaders,  who 
seem  to  know  what  they  are  doing. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  supposed  by  some 
people  that  the  English  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  continent  of  Europe,  be- 
cause they  are  20  miles  away  from  it,  and 
should  have  some  long-distance  advice 
from  military  experts  afar  off  who  "never 
set  a  squadron  in  the  field  nor  the  divi- 
sions of  a  battle  know."  In  Moscow  Mr. 
Stalin  expected  Mr.  Willkle  to  do  some- 
thing else  besides  ki.ssing  the  barmaids, 
so  he  had  to  make  a  speech.  Yet  the 
newspapers  and  certain  individ'uals  are 
jumping  on  liim  for  having  said  any- 
thing. He  is  now  in  China,  and  if  he  can 
add  to  the  morale  of  our  Allies  there  by 
doing  so,  I  hope  he  kisses  every  barmaid 
in  China  before  he  comes  home. 

I  think  a  lot  of  this  criticism  is  coming 
from  the  Republicans  who  never  did  ap- 
preciate our  services  to  them  In  nomi- 
nating Mr.  Willkle  for  President  for  them 
In  1940.  They  do  not  seem  to  appreciate 
the  efforts  now  being  made  by  a  few 
Democrats,  and  probably  a  large  number 
of  Communists,  headed  by  PM  and  the 
Com.m.unist  Daily  Woiker,  to  nominate 
him  as  a  candidate  for  President  on  the 
Republican  ticket  In  1944. 

I  feel  like  exclaiming,  in  the  words  of 
Shakespeare,  "Ingratitude,  thou  marble- 
hearted  fiend  I" 


We  Wonder  How  Many  of  the  Cnt!:s  atij 
Propaeandists    Know    What    the    i  arm 

S.tuaLon  Rfally  Is 
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HON.  EARL  C.MICHENlR 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1942 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sec- 
ond only  to  the  consideration  of  the  war 
and  its  problems  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  our  people  today  is  the  bill  now  pond- 
ing before  the  Senate  amending  the 
Price  Control  Act,  commonly  known  as 
the  anti-inflation  bill. 

The  metropolitan  press  and  many 
commentators  purport  to  speak  with 
finality  concerning  what  consideration 
should,  or  should  not.  be  given  to  the 
farmer  in  connection  with  any  attempt 
to  in  any  way  equalize  his  earnings  with 
the  earnings  of  labor  and  industry. 

Pursuant  to  the  permission  granted  to 
me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  am  including  herewith  an  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gray,  publisher  of 
the  Monroe  < Mich."!  Evening  News.  This 
editorial  is  written  by  one  who  knows,  is 
timely  and  factual,  and  I  commend  it  to 
those  who  are  so  severely  criticizing  the 
farmers  today. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

FROM    A   ROAD   CORNER 

Go  south  to  Erie  In  Monroe  County  where 
lie  the  rich  truck  farms  of  the  ccunty  and  see 
the  produce  that  has  perished  because  the 
owners  couldn't  get  the  help  necessary  to 
harvest  the  crops  and  get  them  to  market. 

Go  west  to  Dundee  and  talk  with  the  can- 
ners  and  the  farmers  about  the  shortage  of 
labor  that  caused  heavy  loss  to  many  who 
had  their  Investment  In  tomatoes. 

Talk  with  farmers  all  along  the  way  north, 
sou'h,  and  east.  Have  them  tell  you  of  any 
experiences  they  may  have  had  in  trying  to 
employ  extra  labor  for  their  farms.  Inability 
to  employ  men  and  women  for  farm  work  at 
any  price  against  the  competition  of  city 
factories  and  offices  Is  only  half  the  story. 
The  price  they  have  to  pay  when  any  help 
Is  available  discourages  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion. Excessive  labor  costs  can't  be  recovered 
when  the  crops  go  to  market.  On  the  other 
hand  the  high  labor  costs  do  figure  In  the 
prices  of  these  things  the  farmer  has  to  buy, 
such  as  clothing,  fuel,  farm  machinery,  and 
the  like. 

Down  at  Washington  these  days  tl-ere  Is 
developing  a  stianpely  vicious  propaganda 
against  farm  interests  who  are  asking  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  farm  labor  situation 
in  any  formula  designed  to  fix  price  ceilings 
on  farm  products.  We  wonder  how  many 
of  the  critics  and  propagandists  know  what 
the  farm  situation  really  Is. 

We  would  like  to  post  some  of  the  critics 
of  the  farmer  on  a  certain  read  corner  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  country  at  certain  hours 
of  the  day,  there  to  watch  certain  women 
hU£king  corn  on  the  farms  and  doing  other 
hard  Jobs  which  men  formerly  did;  there  also 
to  watch  the  stream  of  men  and  women 
workers  passing  to  and  from  the  bomber  plant 
at  Willow  Run. 

The  man  passing  the  farms  today  on  hl3 
way  to  a  munitions  plant  is  ^^lerhaps  the  man 
whom  a  wcr^an  :::  :;  placir.g  in  the  field.     The 
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former  farm  hand  Is  perhaps  now  being  paid 
$60  a  week  In  a  munitions  factory. 

The  woman  passing  the  farm?  "xfnv  m  her 
way  to  a  munitions  plant  is  per:  .  i  : ormer 
office  girl  or  housewKe  from  the  city  ur  nearby 
village.  She  perhaps  is  receiving  $50  a  week 
for  running  a  punch  press  or  taking  down  in- 
ventories.   Oxxr  figures  are  conservative. 

The  wages  of  both  the  man  and  woman 
engaged  In  shop  production  are  being  figured 
Into  the  cost  of  the  war  and  into  the  cort  of 
gocd^  for  civilian  production.  It  is  not  re- 
garded as  unpatriotic  lor  the  man  and  woman 
engaged  in  shop  production  to  receive  the 
wat;e.s  they  are  getting  And  all  of  the  flaigB 
honoring  civilians  for  war  production  are  be- 
ing hung  in  the  shops. 

The  farm  wife  just  in  from  the  fields  should 
be  forgiven  for  looking  a  bit  wistful  and  for- 
lorn as  she  reads  the  latest  effusion  of  Wash- 
ington columnists  and  propagandists  de- 
nouncing the  farm  bloc  and  the  farm  organi- 
zations for  asking  that  her  humble  labor  be 
considered  m  any  fixing  of  the  ceiling  on  larm 
products 

Price  ceilings  are  necessary.  AU  self  in- 
terests must  be  yielded  as  need  be  against  the 
national  necessity 

But  let  us  keep  the  farm  situation  and  the 
labor  of  men  and  women  on  the  farms  in  its 
proper  perspective  Certaiiily  the  labor  of 
those  who  feed  the  Army  and  the  Navy  Is  as 
entitled  to  respect  and  to  dignity  and  to  glory 
as  those  who  work  shorter  hours  under  far 
pleasanter  conditions  in  munition  factories. 
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IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30.  1942 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  delivered  by 
me  on  September  25.  1942,  at  the  Demo- 
cratic convention,  Thomasville,  Ga.: 

My  friends.  It  is  with  humility  that  I  con- 
fess to  a  sense  of  unworthiness  of  the  esteem 
which  this  reception  refleci£.  However,  I 
would  be  less  than  frank  and  entirely  lacking 
In  good  manners  were  I  not  to  tell  you  that 
you  make  me  very  happy.  For  your  aflection 
I  give  you  in  re'  irn  a  himible  and  gravtful 
heart. 

Permit  me  to  note  the  absence  of  some  faces 
that  greeted  me  In  previous  conventions. 
Many  have  gone  to  their  last  reward.  I  can- 
not call  names  without  shedding  tears,  for 
their  exalted  character  and  noble  deeds  are 
painted  upon  the  walls  of  memory. 

Although  we  have  had  a  great  victory,  I 
would  not  exult  over  the  defeat  of  my  ad- 
versary. We  can  mo.e  profitably  be  concerned 
in  reuniting  friends  and  healing  wounded 
spirits.  Within  the  hoiiee  of  good  fellowchjp 
there  is  room  for  all  who  love  their  fellow 
men. 

Our  position  in  the  war  today  is  awful  to 
contemplate.  Our  responsibilities  are  beyond 
the  power  of  human  imagination.  As  never 
before  we  are  the  last  refuge  of  human  liberty 
on  this  earth — twin  br-thers  of  life,  a  precious 
gift  of  God  entrusted  safely  only  to  the 
people  themseU-es. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  be- 
half of  the  farmer,  now  shamefully  maligned 
and  maliciously  traduced.  To  try  to  make  it 
appear    tlift  he  Is   the  stumbling   block  la 
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the  war  effort  Is.  In  my  opinion, 
dishonest.     To  contend  that  he  Is 
only  In  profits  is  to  impeach  his 
To  say  that  he  constitutes  the  ch:r 
Inflation  and  runaway  prices  is  t 
lanc^uage  of  the  ignoramus  and  the 
simpiy  IS  not  trvie. 

The  rtal  truth  cf  the  matto- 
Is  a  cc.ncerted  effort  to  make    .   -     ] 
the  farmer  and  to  send  him  off  to  t 
lains  as  a  sacrificial  burnt  offering 
the  sins  cf  his  own  Government. 

In  the  endeavor  to  solace  and 
harried,    worried,    and    confused 
diverting  its  attention  from  a 
that  threatens  our  system  of 
ernment.  plotters  for  a  political  di 
are  shoutlnR  'Stop  thief"  at  the  f 
current    demand    for    a    redetermit 
what   constitutes   parity    is    a   Ju.-t 
Parity  means  equality — equality  tx" 
prices  of  all  commodities;   a  fair  ex 
the  values  of  the  things  the  farii 
sell  and    those  which  he  must   bu  r 
open  market. 

At  the  present  rates  of  exch,.:  . 
receives  less  than  20  cents  per  i. 
work,  while  workers  in  Industry  rece 
times  that  sum.    The  wages  of  ".  ' 
farmer    must    employ   are   ful..    ^: 
above  what  they  were  In  the  I     • 
which  origir.aUy  parity  was  e,--".,    ..-. 
Indtistrial  a  ;j   -  .  ,ve  increased  i 
cent.    Wh..c  ...    ;.irmer  recer.    j  l  . 
cent  of  the  peak  prices  of  World  \V 
Industrial  workers  receive  more  tha: 
^   cent    above    peak    wages    during    tl 
'    period. 

When,  now.  the  farmer  asks  for  a 
lation   of   parity,   he   ts    accused   cf 
chlscler    and    held    out    to    thf'    w   i 
slacker.     America's  farmers  a~<    : 
but  fair-play  parity.     They  a^k   n.^i 
the  dollar  fiey  get   out  of  their  ci 
Just  as  much  of  the  goods  and  serv 
are  compelled  to  buy  as  the  dollar 
compelled  to  put  Into  their  crops 
time  again  the  President  has  callec 
stabilization  of  the  dollar.    And  labcr 
has    been    Swabllized.     But    what 
larmers  dtUar?     Is  the  farmers  dol 
cheap  when  the  prices  of  things  he 
are  dear,  and  dear  when  the  prices 
he  :i.a.  :  buy  are  cheap?    For  the 
ow;.  it    would   appear,    the 

faraier  nuist  be  burned  at  the  stake 

It  was  the  farmers  of  America  ' 
celved.   fought   for.   and    achieved 
Independence,  and  It  is  the  farmer 
maintain   that  independence   todi 
farmers  of  America  should  stop   v. 
people    would    starve.      The    only    ] 
God's  green   footstool   where   two    I 
gra«s  can  be  made  to  grow  where 
grew  before  Is  in  the  soil.     The  or 
where  Nature  provides  honest  1 
fruit  of  honest  toll  Is  on  the  farm 
the  farm  and  there  will  not  remain 
vestige    of    any    kind    of    economy, 
all  other  economy  and  the  farmer 
furnish    the   subsistence   of  life. 
parity  for  the  farmer  is  nothing 
enlightened  self-interest  for  all  the 
You  do  not  need  to  be  told  that 
something  wrong  when  you  see  a  fam 
making  less  than  20  cents  an  hcur. 
his  plow   to  take  up  work  in  an  i 
.^efense  plant  at  a  wage  more  than 
greater       I    do    not    object    to    h:, 
but  I  do  demand  Justice  and   fan 
all — for  the  f»krmer  &s  well  as  for 
trial  worker. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  farmer  dri 
the    farm    to    the    poorhouse.     I 
to  Me  the  sup)c; government  set  up 
Congress  of  Industrial   Organizatior 
dated,  and  its  unholy  w-dlock  with 
ern:r.e:n  of  the  people  dissolved.     I 
Fee    my   Gcvcrnment   give   orders — 
them.    I  do  not  want  to  live  under 
of  dictatorship — labor  or  otherwue. 
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My  friends,  we  must  win  thU  war.  We 
must  keep  the  covenant  which  the  founding 
fathers  made  with  destiny.  The  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Rights  never  must  be 
exchanged  for  glittering  promises  of  new 
world  order  makers.  We  must  and  we  will 
defend  the  civilization  that  we  have  built. 
We  mu5*  and  we  will  preserve  the  institu- 
tions we  have  erected.  We  will  resist  any 
attempt  at  the  mongrelization  of  our  people. 
We  are  determined  to  hold  the  color  line,  for 
we  know  that  if  we  yield,  the  development  of 
the  promised  great  brown  race  will  begin  and 
the  dreams  cf  the  new  orderltes  will  come 
true. 

We  ari?  assembled  here  In  this  convention 
in  an  h  )Ur  when  our  Nation  is  in  the  most 
desperate  war  In  our  history.  It  is  the  most 
ruthless  bloody,  and  desperate  conflict  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  How  long  it  will  last 
no  man  can  now  predict.  How  costly  it  will 
be  to  the  world — ourselves  included — in  men 
and  money,  in  property  destroyed  and  bitter 
hatreds  left  as  the  aftermath,  no  man  can 
now  tell.  What  effort  it  may  take  on  our 
part  to  win  it  we  cannot  say.  Win  it  we 
must.  However  it  began,  regardless  of  whose 
war  It  may  have  been  In  the  beginning.  It 
Is  our  war  now.  and  has  been  since  the 
treacherous  attack  by  the  Japanese  on  our 
Pearl  Harbor  defenses.  If  we  do  not  win 
this  war  for  civilization  it  will  not  be  won. 
If  we  do  not  vanquish  the  ruthless  desper- 
adoes, those  bloody  handed  International 
gangsters  who  count  nothing  In  this  world 
worth  while  but  their  own  power  and  aggran- 
dizement, they  will  not  be  vanquished.  They 
must  b«'  beaten.  They  must  be  vanquished. 
They  and  their  doctrines  of  force  and  bru- 
tality must  be  swept  from  this  earth— and 
the  task  of  doing  that  is  ours. 

This  unparalleled  war  effort  on  our  part 
calls  for  the  most  complete  unity  of  classes, 
sections,  parties,  creeds,  and  races  we  have 
ever  tried  to  achieve.  And  we  must  achieve 
that  complete  unity  Lf  we  are  to  win  this 
war.  It  requires  the  highest  efHcIency  in 
management  and  workmanship  of  which  we 
are  capable.  It  demands  that  we  subordi- 
nate every  other  consideration  at  this  time 
to  the  supreme  necessity  of  winning  this 
war  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  numbers  of  kUled  and  wounded  to  the 
minimum. 

All  tliat  our  forefathers  fought  and  sacri- 
ficed, and  died  to  achieve  for  us  Is  now  In 
the  balance.  All  that  Is  good  in  the  world 
has  come  to  final  grips  with  Inexpressible 
evil.  Right  Is  confronted  with  the  ines- 
capable necessity  of  meeting  and  decisively 
defeating  wrong.  Justice  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  brutality  and  despotism,  and  there 
can  be  but  one  answer  for  all  liberty-loving. 
Intelligent  human  beings— Justice  must  be 
victorious. 

We  have  Just  passed  through,  in  our  own 
State  of  Georgia,  a  political  campaign.  The 
orderly  processes  of  our  American  way  of 
government  have  been  carried  out  with  vigor, 
but  without  rancor;  with  conviction,  but 
without  resentment.  That  is  a  wholesome 
condition  of  affairs  which  indicates  to  clear 
thlnki;ig  people  that  our  free,  American,  con- 
stitutional Government,  cherished  and  sup- 
ported by  our  Intelligent,  liberty-loving.  God- 
fearing people,  can  and  will  defeat  despot- 
Ism.  Ignorance,  brutality,  and  serfdom  in  this 
struggle  for  possession  of  the  world. 

All  over  this  great  Naticn  primary  elections 
have  been  and  are  being  held.  I  hope,  and 
I  believe,  those  primary  contests  have  left 
and  will  leave  no  more  bitterness  or  resent- 
.ment  in  other  parts  of  our  land  than  they 
have  in  our  own  great  State  of  Georgia. 

Now,  as  to  cur  war  struggles  thus  far: 

The  management  of  our  war  effort  has  not 
been  all  It  should  have  been  up  to  this 
time.  There  has  been  Incompetence  In  high 
places.  That  must  forthwith  be  remedied. 
There  has  been  self-seeking  on  the  part  of 
prci.sure  groups.    That  must  not  be  permit- 


ted to  slow  down  our  war  effortf,  paralyze 
ct!r  provisions  to  protect  ourselves  against 
wild  inflation,  or  set  up  un-American  stand- 
ards in  this  country  which  will  ^jerslst — or 
have  to  be  crushed  out  in  bitterness.  If  not 
in  blood — after  the  great  war  ai;alnst  the 
Axis  Powers  is  won. 

What  I  mean  to  say,  my  fellow  Americans. 
Is  that  we  must  see  to  it  that  while  this  war 
against  foreign  aggressors  is  being  waged 
there  shall  not  be  s?t  up.  under  ccver  of  our 
Nation's  peril,  here  at  home,  a  new  un- 
American  system  of  government.  'We  are  to 
guard  against  ourselves;  not  against  our- 
selves as  we  are  but  as  we  may  be,  for  who 
can  now  Imagine  what  we  may  become  under 
circumstances  not  now  imaginable. ' 

We  must  not  send  our  boys  to  die  on  foreign 
fighting  fronts  across  the  seven  seas  and 
permit  them  to  be  stabbed  in  the  back, 
betrayed,  and  defeated  here  at  home  by  any 
who  may  seek  to  bring  about  radical  changes 
In  our  American  governmental,  economic, 
and  social  system  under  cover  of  c  ur  Intense 
pre(x:cupation  with  the  foreign  war. 

We  must  agree  to  whatever  temporary 
concentration  of  power  in  Federal  adminis- 
trators, under  the  careful  direction  of  the 
President,  may  for  the  moment  bo  necessary 
most  effectively  to  wage  this  wjtr.  but  we 
want  no  fascism  or  communism  or  any  mix- 
ture of  the  two  welded  into  any  totalitarian 
government  In  this  country.  Otir  boys  are 
on  the  fighting  lines,  bleeding  and  dying  to 
uphold,  protect,  and  perpetuate  free  govern- 
ment— our  American  kind  of  free  govern- 
ment. If  we  let  that  free  government  be 
destroyed  at  home  while  those  bojs  are  dying 
to  protect  It  on  far-flung  battle  fronts,  we 
shall  have  been  guilty  of  treason  i.nd  treach- 
ery, so  despicable  as  to  be  beyond  words. 
The  American  people  are  not  going  to  do  that. 
Instead  they  are  going  to  carry  ou:;  In  orderly 
fashion  the  constitutional  procc-^es  of  our 
free  government  and  our  free  society.  They 
are  going  to  put  down,  and  put  down  sternly, 
any  attempt  to  change  our  free  {;overnment 
Into  some  form  of  totalitarian  control  the 
minute  they  learn  such  an  attempt  Is  being 
made.  With  Thomas  Jefferson,  thoy  are  going 
to  say: 

"An  elective  despotism  was  net  the  gov- 
ernment we  fought  for,  but  one  which  should 
not  only  be  founded  on  true  free  principles, 
but  In  which  the  powers  of  government 
should  be  so  divided  and  balanced  among 
general  bodies  of  magistracy  as  tnat  no  one 
could  transcend  Its  legal  limits  vithout  be- 
ing effectually  checked  and  restrained  by  the 
others. ' 

That,  my  fellow  Americans.  Is  the  kind  cf 
government  we  are  fighting  for  today.  That 
is  the  kind  of  government  our  boys  are  on 
the  battle  fronts  to  protect  and  maintain 
today.  That  is  the  kind  of  government  we 
must  continue  to  have,  and  which  we  will 
continue  to  have,  God  helping  us,  when  this 
war  Is  over. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  £elf-seeklrc? 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  pressure  groups 
In  this  country  under  the  guise  cf  so-called 
scclal  gains.  Now  we  all  want  to  see  social 
advancements  achieved.  We  all  want  to  see 
the  condition  of  all  people  here  at  home,  and 
of  all  peoples  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
mada  better.  But  let  me  tell  yoii.  here  and 
now,  that  social  gains  for  some  groups  are 
never  achieved  at  the  expense  of  Justice  to 
other  groups,  sections,  or  peoples.  We  cannot 
achieve  any  future  right  by  overturning  some 
present  right.  Liberty  is  the  Inherent  right  of 
every  Individual;  but  that  liberty  is  limited 
by  the  rights  of  others.  My  liberty  stops 
where  your  rights  begin.  Your  lioerty  stops 
where  my  rights  begin.  Liberty  is  orderly 
freedom  and  orderly  restraint  under  the  lav.-. 
Any  other  condition  Is  not  liberty;  It  becomes 
license,  despotism,  and  brutality,  and  It  is 
Just  that  we  are  fighting  this  war  to  defeat. 

We  are  waging  this  conflict  to  (jlve  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  governments  of  lawa 
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and  order,  and  to  free  them  from  govern- 
nerts  by  men  and  orders.  And  that  Is  what 
we  must  and  will  continue  to  have  here  at 
home — government  of  laws  and  order,  and 
not  government  by  men  and  orders. 

Liberty  must  be  understood,  deserved,  and 
lived,  to  be  achieved.  Americanism  must  be 
understood,  deserved,  and  lived,  to  be 
r.chieved.  Education  rather  than  compulsion 
Is  the  method  by  which  we  shall  accomplish 
true  freedom  for  the  other  peoples  of  the 
v.orld— v.hicli  means  they  must  achieve  It 
for  themselves,  with  our  help,  by  trying  to 
understand,  by  trying  to  deserve,  by  trying 
to  live,  freedom.  And  we  cannot  live  free- 
dom while  we  deny  It  to  others.  On  the 
other  hand  a  great  danger  which  faces  this 
Nation  today,  which  may  become  a  very 
grave  problem  in  the  future — and  that  Is, 
that  V  hen  you  permit  any  individual  or 
group  to  exercise  license  cgainst  other  men's 
rights  under  the  name  of  liberty,  you  have 
begun  the  destruction  of  li'ierty.  That  must 
not  happen  in  America. 

Differences  between  peoples  or  between 
clashes  of  individuals,  deep-seated  differences 
In  capacities,  talents,  beliefs,  or  customs,  are 
not  to  be  overcome  successfully  by  leglsla- 
tioii.  They  must  be  eradicated  by  educa- 
tion— by  spiritual  growth.  There  are  peo- 
ples— whole  nations  of  peoples — in  this  world 
who  wculd  not  want  our  American  govern- 
mental, economic,  or  scx-ial  system.  They  do 
not  understand  the  American  way.  They 
could  not  make  the  American  way  work,  as 
we  do.  because  they  are  not  ready  for  it. 

There  is  a  fundamental  fact  about  which 
we  are  apt  to  be  confused  at  times,  and  it  Is 
this: 

Equal  opportunity  is  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tion and  government;  equality  is  a  matter 
of  Individual  talent,  education,  and  spiritual 
enlightenment.  Equal  Justice  under  the  law 
is  a  matter  of  legal  and  moral  right.  Equal 
liberty  under  the  law  depends  on  how  a  man 
us?s  his  liberty— uhether  for  good  or  HI; 
whether  to  benefit  himself  and  his  neigh- 
bors, or  to  profit  himself  and  injure  his 
neighbtrs. 

Two  great,  fundamental,  pressing  problems 
call  for  our  most  prayerful  and  earnest  con- 
sideration. The  one  Is  the  winning  of  this 
war  so  conclusively  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
dictate  with  cur  Allies  an  enduring.  Just 
peace.  Tlie  second  will  be  to  readjust  the 
war-torn,  battle-scarred,  hatred-filled  world 
to  mental  as  well  as  material  peace.  We  will 
face  chaos — a  chaos  filled  with  bitterness,  re- 
sentments, hatreds,  and  revengefulness.  We 
must  preserve  our  own  free  government, 
economy,  and  society  while  we  help  the  rest 
cf  the  world  to  become  reestablished  in  the 
ways  cf  peace  and  amity.  A  gigantic  task 
that  will  be.  But  it  muit  be  done  if  other 
destructive  wars  are  to  be  prevented  and  civi- 
lization Is  to  )oe  saved.  Unless  we  can  do  that 
we  shall  sink  into  a  condition  similar  to  the 
Dark  Ages — an  era  of  plagues,  pestilences, 
ignorance,  superstitutlon.  bestiality,  and 
fears.  Science,  religion,  and  culture  would 
languish  and  perhaps  disappear. 

We  cannot,  we  will  not.  permit  man's  long 
climb  upward  from  the  caves  to  the  cathe- 
drals to  be  stopped  and  humankind  hurled 
back  to  the  caves.  We  will  not  permit  man's 
Jcurney  to  the  stars  to  be  interrupted  while 
he  Is  turned  back  toward  the  pits  of  hell. 
That  Is  not  the  destiny  of  man.    . 

No  matter  how  dark  the  picture  may  s?em. 
no  matter  how  murky  the  skies  may  be  to- 
day, the  clear,  twinkling  stars  of  God's  firma- 
ment shine  eternally  beyond  the  mists,  beck- 
oning us  to  our  true  destiny.  No  matter  how 
terrible  the  cataclysm  of  this  war,  divine 
love  must  be  the  final  power;  divine  Justice 
must  be  the  final  arbiter;  divine  intelligence 
cannot  be  defeated  by  brutality.  Ignorance. 
and  Injustice.  It  simply  cannot  be  so.  A 
Just  and  inscrutable  Providence  must  rule  the 
destiny  cf  men. 
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So,  then,  my  fellow  citizens,  let  us  raise 
our  hearts  and  our  eyes  to  the  twinkling  stars 
which  shine  through  the  murk  and  smoke 
of  conflict  and  see  there  the  destiny  of  man. 


i  d    Rather    Be    Ri^ht- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRlFF 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30,  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex;  end  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Samuel  Grafton,  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star: 

"I'd  RATurR  Be  Right ";   Marine  Union 

P.\RLEY  Was   Example  of  Rkvolt  Acunst 
Idle  Talk  That  Can  Bring  Victory 

(By  Samuel  Grafton) 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine 
and  Shipbuilding  Workers  in  New  York.  It 
was  a  great  convention.  It  gets  the  gold  star 
because  it  was  so  free  from  cant. 

Do  you  know  what  cant  is?  Cant  is  mush- 
mouth  talk.  Cant  is  when  you  talk  as  if  you 
are  trying  to  swallow  a  hot  potato  while 
keeping  your  eye  fixed  on  a  dollar.  Cant  Is 
saying  the  kind  of  empty  nothing  to  an 
audience  that  you  wouldn't  dare  say  at  your 
own  dinner  table,  because  people  would 
laugh. 

The  rebellion  against  cant  started  when 
John  Green,  president  of  the  union,  looked 
his  members  in  the  eye  and  said  to  them  that 
British  workers  were  building  ships  fasi.er 
than  American  workers,  and  wliat  did  Ameri- 
can workers  proper;  to  do  about  it? 

That  s  not  the  way  one  talk?  at  a  conven- 
tion. A  convention  is  where  everybody  in 
sight  is  better  than  everybody  else;  a  con- 
vention is  a  device  for  putting  mutual  ad- 
miration on  a  straight-line  production  basis. 
But  Mr.  Green  said  flatly:  "Tr.ide-unionism- 
as-usual  must  go."  He  declared  that  pro- 
duction Is  the  first,  chief,  ami  major  prob- 
lem, that  the  union  must  work  for  it  in 
cooperation  with  even  hostile  employers.  Ijet 
'em  hate  you.  he  said,  in  effect,  to  his  men, 
but  get  the  ships  out. 

accepted  all   IMPLIC.M  ions 

Tills  was  bold  enough.  Everybody  Is 
willing  to  except  50  percent  o'  the  implica- 
tions of  our  crisi.s.  Mr.  Green  accepted  them 
all,  without  coyness,  evasion,  or  cant. 

Two  days  later,  at  the  sarre  convention, 
we  were  treated  to  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
cooking  with  gas.  Ralph  A.  Btrd,  the  official 
in  question,  made  his  speech.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it  yet.  Tell  me,  did  he  really  say  some- 
thing like: 

"We  prate  about  our  unity.  •  •  • 
Then  we  retire  to  the  woodshed  with  a  sharp 
pencil  and  clean  shingle,  to  figure  out 
whether  the  agricultural  or  the  petro'.eum 
Interests  will  grab  the  synthetic  rubber  busi- 
ness." 

It  seems  to  mc  I  also  heard  Mr.  Bard  say: 
"We  hope  we  can  enlist  the  support  of  the 
shoeless  masses  of  Latin  Amjrlca  and  cur 
own  Negroes,  without  having  to  do  too  much 
toward  solving  the  agrarian  problems  of  cur 
neighbors  to  the  south,  or  the  economic 
problems  of  our  fellow  Americans." 

And  I  could  swear  I  distinctly  heard  Mr. 
Bard  make  some  remark  about  "antiunion 
employers    who    sabotage    production    com- 


mittees for  fear  that  Industry  will  be  Soviet - 
Ized,"  and  a  moment  later  he  poked  labcr 
leaders  who  fear  labor  unity  and  an  end  of 
Jurisdictional  chaos. 

Then  he  added:  "And  we  hope  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  whip  the  Nazis,  but  not  be  too 
unreasonable  about  spreading  their  uncom- 
fortable doctrines  outside  of  Russia." 

Mr.  Bard,  In  a  word,  undressed  us  There 
are  a  number  of  people  in  Washington  who 
must  have  felt  the  wind  around  their  knee.s 
before  he  finished.  He  undressed  us.  and  he 
said.  "Look  at  us."  and  that  Is  what  1  mean 
by  the  absence  of  cant.  Mr.  Bard's  speech 
was  as  shocking  as  the  first  short  skirt. 

WELL  win  if  cant  CEASES 

For  we  have  been  drowning  In  cant,  suffo- 
cating In  a  tide  of  mush-mouth  talk  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  But  there  was  Mr.  Bard  on  the 
platform,  saying  irankly  that  so  far.  "We  aie 
still  losing  this  war."  refusing  to  give  us  a 
word  of  false  comfort,  refusing  to  talk  about 
the  shameful  and  selfish  rubber  squabble  in 
the  time-honored  Washington  formula:  "We 
admit  there  are  difllcuUies  in  the  way  of  prog- 
ress, but  if  we  overcome  the  difllculties  wo 
shall  certainly  progress." 

No.  there  was  Mr  Bard,  looking  at  the  war 
straight  and  clean,  too  concerned  about  it  to 
Juggle  it,  and  at  the  end  he  poured  himself 
out.  saying  that  if  we  would  only  break  out 
the  "standard  of  democratic  Idealism."  stop 
"flexing  our  imaginary  muscles."  and  go  to 
work,  telling  the  truth,  shaming  the  devil,  and 
solving  problems,  we  might  win. 

I  say  it  was  a  great  convention.  Truth 
came  cut  of  her  corsets  and  scandalized  the 
town.  I  say  that  the'rebelllon  against  cant, 
against  conciliating  industrial  and  labor  self- 
ishness. Instead  of  exposing  It;  against  "kid- 
ding "  the  Negro  instead  of  giving  him  a  Job; 
against  lying  abcut  India,  say.  Instead  of 
freeing  it.  can  give  us  victory. 

For  the  Axis  people  must  be  sick  of  cant, 
too.  They  get  it,  like  ourselves.  We  hear 
about  "diQculty  In  the  way  of  unity  which 
makes  for  less  progress  in  our  harmony  "  and 
they  hear  about  the  "nucleus  German  and 
his  great  role  In  connection  with  the  periph- 
eral Teuton." 

When  we  begin  to  tell  the  truth,  and  cffer 
bread,  milk,  and  freedom  to  the  people  of 
the  world  instead  of  words  about  It.  we  shall 
win.  They  will  rise  with  us  in  a  Joint  rebel- 
lion against  cant.  I  think  that's  what  Mr. 
Bard  meant  when  he  said  "break  out  the 
banner."  He.  like  many  of  us,  is  sick  of  losing 
and  sick  of  words 
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N.  MICHALLJ   KIRWAN 


OF  oh: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30.  1942 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  1942: 

Links   in  Inland   Waterways  Urcf-D  ey 
Chamees   Official 

Boston,  September  1— Immediate  steps  to 
break  the  two  transportation  bottlenecks 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  free  and  safe  flow 
of  fuel  oil,  gasoline,  coal,  and  countless  other 
needed  commcxlities  Into  rationed  and  har- 
assed New  England,  were  urged  today  by 
Frank   S.   Davis,   manager   of    the  Maritime 
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AsMicUtK.n     of     the     Boston     C 
Commerce 

Both  projects  have   long    : 
and  one  has  already  been  lu. 


acted  upon 
call    for   a 


Congress  but  was  held  up  by  ^residential 
decree  as  not  essential  to  the  war  eflort. 
while  legislation  Is  new  pendli  e;  in  both 
H  ■ «  to  authorize  th«  other  im- 
i  Mr    Davis,  who  !8  als.:   vice  pre.'-l- 

deni  of  the  Atlantic  De«»p?r  V.ate-ways  Aiso- 
ciatlon.   pointed   out  In   an   Inter y-lew. 

Since  the  adverse  rxillng  on  ap]  iropriatlons 
for  one  of  the  projects,  the  eubmiiiine  menace 
developed  alon^  the  Atlantic  sea  xjard.  with 
Its  •    -      rtage  of  fuels  and   other 

con  .  the  Presiiieui  ur«ed  the 

'  es  for  mcving  esseu- 

•'  ::;  waterway :.  Mr  DavU 

stated,  which  with  contracts  already  awarded 
for  construction  of  a  number  of  .'uch  craft, 
emphasizes  the  genuine  need  of  the  canal 
projects  that  would  oprn  wide  the  door  to 
nijve   the   goods   Into   New   Engl:  r.d. 

MIS&INC  UNK 

One  of  the  two  bottlenecks  Is  he  missing 
link  In  the  Atlantic  IniracoRStal  water*ay. 
n  for  which  is  soon  to  be 
-,rea8.  he  said.  The  bills 
outal  about  33  miles  In  length.  20)  feet  wide, 
and  15  feet  deep  across  the  Sti  t^  of  New 
Jersey,  at  an  estlma'rd  cart  of  ilOO.COO.OOO 
This  project  would  complete  the  r.tracoastal 
waterway  and  permit  inland  na  .igatlon  cf 
shallow -draft  vessels  between  New  E;.glaad 
uv.ii  Florida 

The  proposed  canal  would  conn  -c*  Borden- 
town.  N.  J.,  on  the  Delaware  liiver.  with 
Sayreville.  N  J  .  on  the  Raritan  R.m  t.  thus 
opening  the  way  for  a  safe-from  submarine 
route  to  New  England.  The  wattrway  Is  al- 
ready serviceable  for  1435  mihs 
Florida  and  Trenton.  N.  J  ,  and 
V'.-k  B.iv.  via  the  Htidscn  River. 
S'a'e  Barge  Canal,  and  the  Grea  ;  Laites.  or 
I  '      lid  Sound.  Cape  Cod  Cana  I.  and  Mas- 

•    ts  Bay 

Dredging  of  a  15-foot  canal  i  cross  New 
Jer^ey  would  make  it  possible  foi  ves.«el.s  to 
move  all  the  way  up  the  coast  by  iiiland.  pro- 
te'ted  water  routes.  ;^:>a  be  of  a^  I  *rge  .size  as 
tho;e  that  now  enter  the  Great  Likes  via  the 
Sc  Lawrence  from  the  port*  of  1  tirope.  Mr. 
Davis  pointed  out. 

kaa-omo  c.4N.\l 
But  there  Is  another  project  oi  vital  im- 
poruiice  to  New  Kn^.aiia  which  was  uuthur- 
ized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Ai  t  of  1935. 
and  yet  has  been  delayed  along  nth  other 
-projects  ccnsidcred  not  essential  Mr.  Dav« 
said.  This  Is  the  Lake  Erle-CJhio  R  ver  Canr.l. 
a  proposed  waterway  of  105  miles 
which  w;  e  Will  provide 

water  ti"         -  .  '  from  the  kreat   bMu- 

mlnoiis  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  wi  stern  Vir- 
ginia. eMtern  Ohio,  and  Kentuck  r.  through 
the  New  Tork  Barge  Canal  to  tie  Hudson 
R  ver,  he  said 

Thus  coal  could  be  transported  In  barges 
d.r.-ct  from  the  mines  to  New  Yi.rk,  Connect- 
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icut.  Rhtxle  Lsland.  Massachu-rt* 

and  ptunts  reasonably  near  tf  > 

and    Maine.      The    waterway    .\_ 

route   that   extends   as   far  south 

Christl.  Tex.  vu  the  latracra.^-..: 

over  the  M!S5i?slppl  River  t     r 

thence  via  the  Ohio  River,  the  proj^^sed  canal 

and  Lako  Erie. 

•It  seems  Incredible  that  -  ..uerway. 

extending  frc^m  the  greatest  a:;.:,  ,  ;  national 
resources  through  ovir  greatest  industrial  and 
population  area,  should  not  b?  utilized 
merely  because  a  link  of  100  mil^  between 

-  net 
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};0N.  WilLiAM  M.  CuOilR 

.rississiPPi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATFVES 

'      Wednesday.  September  30,  1942 

Mr.  COUiER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  ihe  following  editorial 
from  the  VVashiington  Daily  News  cf 
September  30.  1942: 

TTIE  SCI  Dints  ARE  llAD 

Some  administration  quarters  keep  mini- 
mizing the  effects  of  strikes  In  war  Indus- 
tries. But  the  t»ys  who  aie  fighting  the  war 
area"": 

Two  letters  from  soldiers  came  to  our  at- 
tention on  a  single  day.  One  was  written 
by  a  marine,  fighting  on  a  PaclQc  island. 
Marine  fashion  he  puHs  no  punches. 

T  haven't  one  ounce  of  patl?nce  with  a 
guy  who  would  do  anything  contrary  to  the 
war  eaort  and  I  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  express  my  sentiments  personally  to 
such  a  guy.  I  can  understand  set-becks  on 
the  war  front,  bu.  there  is  no  excuse  for 
wiUiul  and  deliberate  strikes  which  facilitate 
and  aid  such  set-backs. 

"You  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  man 
who  Is  doing  his  damndest  to  keep  the  Japs 
off  his  n^^ck  when  he  learns  that  the  man  in 
the  factory  dotsn't  want  to  put  out  because 
he  isn't  getting  his  cut. 

'T  liave  always  thought  that  a  union  for 
the  wc;  kinijman  was  as  much  an  essential 
as  otir  daily  bread,  but  It  Is  a  privilege  that 
is  available  only  under  a  democracy  and  he 
is  abusmi?  that  piivllege  while  there  are  thou- 
sands risking  their  lives  to  save  It.  What  do 
you  Uilnk  would  happen  if  all  the  men  on 
the  fighting  front  sat  down  until  they  got  a 
raise  of  6  cents  an  hour  for  a  40-hDur  week? 
Tliey  would  soon  be  pulling  rickshaws  lor  the 
Japs  f  ir  tish  heads  and  rice  worth  less  than 
5  cents  a  d:.y." 

The  second  letter  was  written  from  a  south- 
em  camp  by  a  former  steel-mill  employee,  to 
thank  his  employer  for  a  letter  recommend- 
ing him  for  admispion  to  an  offlcers"  training 
camp 

■T  am  a  little  heartsick  to  see  the  short- 
sightedness of  labor  continue  in  this  crisis. 

•'The  serlcusness  of  this  war  and  its  de- 
mands is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  to 
us  all.  We  are  not  being  kidded  into  be- 
lieving that  every  minor  success  is  a  victory. 
Flatly,  we  realize  that  today— light  now — we 
are  Icsing  a  war. 

"Moreover,  we  realize  that  we  are  lasiug  the 
war  becauK  of  a  problem  of  supply.  It  is 
Increasingly  obvious  that  if  cur  job  is  to  be 
done,  more  of  the  materials  of  war  must  be 
produced  with  the  utmost  speed.  To  do  this 
we  knew  that  all  other  issues  between  labor 
and  management  miist  become  secondary. 

"The  men  to  whom  these  facts  are  being 
revealed  are  becoming  angered  at  the  stand 
of  Iab<jr.  and  for  the  mist  part  they  are  the 
sons,  brothers,  and  husbiinds  of  laboring  folks. 
In  their  letters  home  they  are  beginning  to 
demand  that  this  foolishness  be  brought  to 
an  end — that  they  be  given  the  tools  they 
need. 

"This  is  something  new.  Instead  of  man- 
agement making  the  plea,  this  demand  is 
reaching  workers  via  the  back  door,  and 
several  million  men  can  raise  one  hell  of  a 
howl.     •     •     • 

This  feeling  In  the  Army  Is  too  emphatic 
^  '--^  A  figment  of  the  imagination,  and  its 
gr    i  .      every  day." 

A  tr.ird  soldier,  more  prominent  than  either 
Of  these  letter  writers,  also  spoke  his  piece. 


Lt.  Col.  Prank  Murphy  returned  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  after  a  short 
term  in  training,  and  said  tha  -  persons  re- 
sponsible for  the  interruption  of  war  pro- 
duction might  Just  as  well  tak<  our  soldiers 
out  and  shoot  them,  because  the  eflect  is 
the  same. 

There  is  another  group  besides  the  soldiers 
which  u<  recognizing  the  seriousrjess  of  strikes 
In  war  indtistrles  This  group  i.s  the  enemies 
whom  the  soldiers  are  fighting  or  preparing 
to  fight. 

i        Robert  Bellalre.  United  Press  correspondent 

'    Just    returned    from    Tckio.    where    he    was 

j    imprisoned     for    several     months,     reported 

I    recently  that  the  Japanese  continually  play 

I    up  American  strike  news  in  their  papers  aiid 

broadcasts,  trying  to  convinca    he  people  of 

the  Orient   that  America  cannot   reach    full 

industrial  capacity  becnuse  cf  li  bnr  troubles. 

Virgil  Plnkley.  correspondent    who  visited 

Pittsburgh   recently  after  a   75.000-mlle   trip 

to  many  of  the  fighting  fronts  throughout 

the    world,   reported   that   Axis   broadcasters 

continually    try    to    convince    the    people    of 

Europe  and  South  America  that  this  country 

is  in  the  midst  of  a  labor  revolution  which 

makes  it  impossible  for  America  to  turn  the 

tide  of  the  war. 

Hourly  throughout  the  day.  Mr.  Pinkley 
reported.  Axis  stations  broadcast  in  many  lan- 
guages stories  about  American  liibor  disturb- 
ances, and  Axis-controlled  newspapers  seize 
on  every  American  labor  dispu.e  to  try  to 
convince  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  have 
too  much  trouble  at  home  to  be  dangerous 
£•  broad. 

It  Is  high  time  that  some  union  leaders 
and  politicians  begin  to  appreciate  the  effect 
which  strikes  in  war  plants  are  hiving  on  the 
morale  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  world  at 
large. 
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OF  SOUTH   CAHOLIN  \ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Wednesday,  September  30.  1942 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  inserting  therein  a  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
delivered  to  the  President  by  request  of 
the  Bu.siness  Men's  Evangelistic  Club  of 
Columbia,  S.  C: 

Congress  of  thb  UNrrnj  Stati.s, 

House  of  Repfrsentattves, 
Wa-fhington.  D.  C.  September  30,  1942. 
'PTLMTKLirr  b   Roosevelt, 

r;ie  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 

Washington.  D  C. 
My  Dear  Mr   President:  At  tht;  request  of 
the    Business    Mens    Evangelist  c     Club    of 
Columbia,  S.  C  ,  I  am  submitting  xj  you  here- 
with a  very  timely  resolution. 

I  am  sure  that  you  appreciate  tie  fact  that 
these  people,  as  well  as  many  other  citizens 
In  this  great  country  of  ours,  lully  realize 
that  the  deadly  struggle  now  going  on  all 
over  the  world,  which  means  the  sacrificing  of 
millions  of  Innocent  people,  has  b?en  brought 
about,  more  or  less,  by  pure  selilshness  and 
forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the  people,  dur- 
ing ft  very  busy  life,  to  call  upon  a  Supreme 
Being  for  guidance  in  their  various  endeavors. 
This  is  a  very  important  front  In  connec- 
tion with  the  many  activities  pertaining  to 
otir  war  efforts. 


APPi  xm: 

With  my   very  best  wishes   for  your  con-    I 
tinned  good  health,  and  for  divine  guidance 
in  your  eflorts   to  bring  about  as   speedily 
as  possible  the   winning  of  this  war  and   a 
world  peace,  I  am 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

H,  P,  Fulmer. 
Member  of  Congress. 

In  the  beginning:  God.  a  good  God,  a  just 
God:  and 

Whereas  He  has  been  our  dwelling  place  in 
all  generations;   and 

Whereas  He  exalteth  a  nation  that  doeth 
His  will;  but  that  the  nations  of  the  earth 
have  forgotten  Him.  causing  great  suffering 
and  trial  upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  and 

Whereas  the  nations  cf  the  earth  are  en- 
gaged in  a  deadly  war  testing  whether  any 
nation  dedicated  to  freedom  can  longer  en- 
dr.re;  and 

Whereas  we  know  that  this  Nation  Is  en- 
gai^ed  in  a  struggle  for  freedom  for  all  men 
through  righteousness  and  against  the  pov,'ers 
of  evil  which  seek  to  enslave  mankind  every- 
where; and 

Whereas  wc  know  that  we  are  not  spiritu- 
ally prepared  to  successfully  wage  war  against 
thase  forces  which  seek  to  destroy  us;  and 

Vv'hereas  we  know  that  God  still  governs 
the  affairs  of  man.  but  that  man  has  refused 
to  recognize  this  truth  due  to  want  of 
spiritual  leadership  from  those  from  whom 
such  leadership  is  due;  that  God  has  not  been 
given  first  place  in  this  Nation's  affairs:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Business  Men's  Evangel- 
istic Club  of  Columbia.  S.  C.  memorialize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Congress  assembled,  for  Godly  leader- 
ship by  both  precept  and  example,  so  that 
this  Nation,  ur.der  God,  may  In  unison  arise 
and  declare  unto  all  mankind  that  through 
God's  providence,  God's  wisdom,  and  God's 
power  freedom  shall  not  perish  from  tiie 
earth;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  memorial  be  personally 
pre.'^ntcd  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  to 
the  Congress  assembled,  and  for  perpetua- 
tion in  the  Congf.essional  Record. 

Done  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  this  25th  day  of 
September  1942. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  Is  very 
timely,  at  this  time  when  there  appears 
to  be  so  much  confusion  and  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  so  many  of  our  people  in 
the  face  of  the  greatest  struggle  ever  in 
the  history  of  the  world  to  continue  to 
live  as  usual,  and  do  business  as  usual. 

We  should  all  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  present  struggle  has  been  brought 
about  largely  based  on  selfishness  and 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  people 
whom  God  has  so  wonderfully  ble.ssed  to 
recognize  the  necessity  of  righteous  liv- 
ing so  as  to  be  able  to  receive  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Supreme  Being.  We  should 
remem.ber  the  quotation  in  the  Bible 
wherein  it  states: 

Be  sure. that  your  sins  will  find  ycu  cut. 


1  ;. 


.ri..';ened   Piii.i>    Snoru;;"    ;•;    La.i:orn:a 
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Mr.  SKEFPARD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
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Record,   I  include   the  following  letter 
recently  received  by  me: 

MojAVE  Rueb  Daisy  Farms   Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C.  September  23,  1942. 
Congressman  Harry  R.  Sheppard, 
House  of  Reprcsentaiivfs, 

Washingtcn.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  Herewith  find  photo- 
stat cf  a  letter  recently  received  from  Gene 
Pyler.  of  the  California  Dairyman,  published 
at  Hynes,  Calif.,  in  the  Los  Angrtes  milkshed, 
and  another  photostat  of  some  current  news 
clippings  from  California  and  Washington 
papers.  re  the  critical  shortage  of  the  milk 
supply  and  the  rather  alarming  outlook  for 
the  future  supply  of  this  vital  food. 

This  letter  from  Gene  Pyler  states  that  th(! 
staff  of  the  California  Dairyman  has  recently 
been  making  a  clos«  investigation  of  the  mill: 
production  situation  in  the  Los  Angeles  milk- 
shed  and  makes  the  startling  statement  that 
the  producers  are  now  being  compelled,  on 
account  of  the  sharply  rising  cost  of  labor 
and  feed,  to  market  all  cows  that  are  pro- 
ducing less  than  40  pounds  of  milk  per  day 
each. 

As  the  average  cow  will  not  l>e  producing 
over  40  pounds  per  dliy  at  the  er.d  of  a  milk- 
ing period  of  1  year,  this  means  a  turn-over 
of  100  percent  annually  of  the  102,000  cows  )ii 
that  milkshed.  and  it  explains  the  rapidly 
falling  production  not  only  In  that  milkshed 
but  upstate,  generally.  You  will  notice,  also, 
the  clipping  which  states  that  tie  supply  of 
fiuid  milk  for  distribution  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco milkshed  Is  falling  off  at  the  rate  of  500 
gallons  per  week  and  that  the  local  distribu- 
tors have  warned  consumers  they  face  ration- 
ing by  December  unless  "something  is  done 
immediately." 

This  means  a  slaughter  of  over  100,000  cows 
this  year  in  the  Los  Angeles  milkshed,  most 
of  which  could  be  brought  back  to  new  pe- 
riods of  usefulness  and  that,  probably,  50.00Ci 
cows  from  upstate  will  also  find  :heir  way  to 
the  Los  Angeles  stockyards  during  the  same 
time.  This  is  one-fifth  of  all  the  cows  in  the 
State  of  California.  Undoubtedly,  it  also  re- 
flects a  more  or  less  similar  condition 
throughout  this  country. 

Unless  some  means  can  be  f<3und  imme- 
diately to  check  this  movement  it  means  a 
shortage  of  milk  products  In  1943  that  will  be 
a  catastrophe  of  major  magnitude.  You  can- 
not obtain  milk  from  dead  cows,  and  it  takes 
4  years  from  the  time  the  dam  is  bred  to 
produce  a  dairy  cow.  If  our  supply  cf  cows 
is  shortened  in  this  way,  no  matter  what 
steps  may  be  taken  In  the  future  to  relieve 
the  shortage  of  farm  labor  and  the  supply  of 
labor-saving  farm-production  Implements 
and  equipment,  it  will  be  of  little  avail. 

If  you  will  read  these  clippings  carefully, 
and  the  current  news  columns  are  full  of 
like  forebodings,  you  will  note  that  even  now 
our  authorities  are  •'missing  the  train"  in 
their  approach  to  this  problem.  While  scar- 
city of  farm  labor  and  high  wag;es,  resulting 
in  a  shortage  of  feedstulTs,  may  be  the  im- 
mediate cavise  of  the  decline  in  milk  supply 
and  the  premature  killing  of  the  cows,  the 
limiting  factor  in  the  end  will  be  shortage 
of  cows  in  the  milking  herds. 

No  remedy  a  year  from  now  in  supplying 
more  labor  and  farming  equipment  to  pro- 
duce the  feedstuffs  and  to  do  the  milking,  will 
better  the  situation  if  the  cows  .ire  dead.  If 
cur  authorities  do  not  take  tliis  thing  in 
hand  and  do  the  right  thing  now.  they  are 
going  to  "muff  it"  just  as  they  did  that  rub- 
ber thing. 

A  famous  scldier  once  said,  "An  army 
marches  on  its  belly."  That  is  Just  as  trite 
today  as  when  it  was  enunciated  and  we 
might  add  a  modern  touch  tc  it  and  say 
the  war-industry  worker,  the  builder  of  ships, 
the  maker  of  aircraft,  of  tanks,  of  cannon, 
and  of  shells,  also  works  on  his  belly.  A 
supply  of  whole-milk  powder  is  Just  as  vital 
to  the  soldier  in  the  front  ranks  as  his  rifle 


and  his  shells  and  he  Is  not  going  to  get  » 
full  supply  of  either  if  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  an  already  short  supply  of  cows  goes 
to  premature  slaughter. 

What  is  needed  in  this  diary  crisis  (and 
this  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  other 
branches  of  agriculture)  is  a  little  "horse 
sense"  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  shaping 
things  up  for  us  here  In  Washington. 

We  are  going  to  lose  our  farm  hands  to 
the  draft  and  to  the  war  Industries — this  Is 
Inevitable  and  we  might  as  well  make  up 
our  minds  to  this  fact.  This  will  leave  the 
carrying  on  of  the  farm  work  and  the  milking 
to  elderly  men.  women,  and  boys  What  they 
will  lack  to  keep  production  up  to  present 
levels,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Increase  that 
is  demanded.  Is  brawn  and  muscle.  The  only 
way  this  can  be  met  is  to  give  them  im- 
proved machinery  that  will  cut  man-hours 
to  a  minimum  and  is  within  their  ability  to 
operate.  A  65-year-old  man  on  one  of  the 
new  grass  field  harvesters  (which  he  can 
operate  as  well  as  can  a  25-year-old  draftee) 
will  do  the  work  of  12  field  hands  with  mower 
and  horse  rake,  bunching  the  hay,  pitching 
into  the  baler  with  its  operator  and  bale 
tierers,  and  he  will  cut  man-hours  something 
like  400  percent  over  the  old  method  These 
new  machines  can  be  used  for  the  harvest- 
ing of  the  silage  crop  with  equal  or  more 
saving  of  man-hours,  and  they  cut  out  ell  of 
the  heavy  manual  labor  that  the  old  men  or 
the  women  cannot  do. 

Any  ordinarily  healthy  young  woirian  can 
operate  one  of  the  new  De  Laval  Combine 
milking  units  and  can  do  the  work  of  eight 
hand  milkers  and  another  young  woman, 
o  •  a  boy,  can  handle  one  of  the  new  power 
cultivators  in  a  cornfield  or  a  beanfield  Just 
as  efnciently  as  a  husky  farm  hand. 

The  old  men  and  the  women  and  the  boys 
can  do  this  Job  but  they  must  have  the  im- 
plements to  make  up  for  their  lack  of  brawn 
and  muscle  England  Is  doing  a  good  Job  of 
this  kind — can  we  not  do  as  well? 

What  Is  necessary  Is.  first,  by  draft  defer- 
menu.  keep  the  farm  hands  on  the  farms 
until  this  thing  can  be  met.  and  keep  the 
milkers  In  the  milking  bariis  until  then — 
this  wHl  save  the  cows  and  save  the  crops — 
then  when  the  necessary  equipment  Is  on 
the  farms  for  the  old  men  and  the  w^omen  to 
take  o\"cr.  these  men  can  go  to  the  armed 
forces  and  to  the  war  Industries  and  our 
agricultural  production  will  not  suffer. 

Meanwhile  the  War  Production  Board 
should  loosen  up  on  priorities  to  the  farm 
machinery  manufacturers  so  that  these  labor 
saving  machines  can  be  supplied  to  the  farms. 
The  War  Prcductlon  Board  may  say  "We  need 
these  materials  for  ships,  tanks,  guns,  and 
shells."  The  reply  is  that  If  the  soldier  that 
mans  these  war  implements  does  not  eat 
there  will  be  no  battle. 

I  believe  that  you  have  been  supplied  with 
a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  with 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on  the  15th 
Instant.  Regarding  the  attitude  of  War  Pro- 
duction B^ard  in  relation  to  farm  requ>re- 
m.ents  for  machinery,  repair  parts,  etc  .  I  re- 
fer you  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Sprague.  top 
of  page  12.  and  of  Mr.  Randall,  pages  16  and 
17.  It  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  tough 
and  uncompromising  attitude  taken  by  War 
Production  Board  toward  releasing  this  vitally 
necessary  materials  for  the  farm. 

I  also  refer  you  to  the  photostat  of  the 
news  clippings  herewith  handed  to  you, 
"Water  Firms  Priority  Cut."'  Probably  60 
percent  of  all  inlgation  water  supplied  to 
California  ranches  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  Is  delivered  by  mutual  water  com- 
panies. This  method  of  water  production 
and  distribution  is  sirlctly  a  southern  Cali- 
fornia development.  These  concerns  cannct 
now  even  get  pump  repairs,  to  say  nothing 
of  replacements  for  worn  cut  equipment, 
without  weeks  and  sometimes  months,  of 
argument  with  War  Production  Bcaid.  Th« 
whole    thing    is    "ccckoyed."      There  s    on* 
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Treatment,    Is   Made   the 
Price  Contbollers 

(By  Gould  Lincoln* 
Ever    since    Labor    Day 
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pe«^:dent  right 

The  President  was  entirely  right  to  demand 
tha";  steps  be  taken  to  hall  inflationary 
moves,  to  prevent  the  ever -in  creasing  cost  cf 
living.  He  to:d  Congress  bluntly  that  if  it 
did  not  act  by  October  1  he  would  himself 
use  the  powers  which  he  has  during  the  war 
to  control  farm  prices.  He  said  thnt  he  him- 
j>e:f  would  stabilize  Industrial  vragcs. 

The  difllculty  was  that  Congress  and  the 
fanners  had  heard  the  talk  of  stabilizing 
waf;cs  before — and  the  only  evidence  of  any 
nioremei.t  on  the  part  of  wages  was  an  up- 
ward  movement. 

Senatcrs  and  Representatives  In  Congress 
from  ajTricultural  States — some  from  indus- 
trial States,  too — ^say  flaUy  that  the  farmers 
would  have  been  willing  to  have  an  effective 
price  ceiling  placed  on  farm  products  from 
the  very  first  of  th?  price-control  agUaticn  if 
there  had  been  at  the  same  time  an  effective 
ceilli;g  placed  on  the  prices  of  the  things  the 
farmer  has  to  buy — and  on  industrial  wage*, 
which  necessarily  affect  the  prices  of  the 
things  the  farmers  must  buy.  They  insist 
that  the  farmers — and  their  organizations 
and  their  lobby — have  cnly  been  trying  to 
protect  the  farmers,  to  keep  them  from  being 
made  the  goat  In  a  vast  inflationary  move- 
ment. 

MISTAKE  MONTHS  AGO 

The  mistake  was  made  months  ago.  The 
Congress  parsed  the  kind  of  a  blU  demanded 
by  the  admin ifctraiion — alUioi^h  at  the  time 
the  representatives  of  the  farmers.  In  and 
cut  of  Congress,  succeeded  in  getting  through 
provisions  which  made  an  effective  ceiling 
on  farm  prices  impossible  But  the  adminis- 
tration had  its  way  thcrouchiy  in  the  matter 
of  industrial  wages.  There  was  nothing 
whatever  In  the  bill  to  deal  with  wages. 
Ever  since  wages  have  gone  on  their  way 
up  They  are  sLill  goaig  up.  If  they  were 
frozen  as  of  today— and  the  iarin  prices  were 
frozen,  loo — the  farmers  would  still  be  be- 
hind in  the  procession  which  is  making  for 
the  mcrea^ed  cost  of  living. 

So  when  the  bill  now  pending  In  the 
Senate  to  tackle  further  the  question  of  price 
control  was  drafted  the  farmers  insisted  upon 
getting  a  better  break  for  themselves  if  they 
could.  They  have  been  forced  to  pay  exces- 
sively high  prices  for  farm  labor,  and  many 
of  them  iiave  been  unable  to  get  help  at  all. 
Eltiier  the  farm  laborers  were  taken  Into  the 
military  service  or  they  hurried  away  to  in- 
dustrial plants  where  they  could  make  three 
or  four  times  what  they  had  been  receiving 
en  the  farm. 

The  demand  of  the  President  for  a  law  at 
the  hand.s  cf  Congress  to  place  a  celling  on 
farm  products,  while  he  made  no  such  de- 
mand fcr  a  law  placing  a  ceiling  on  wages, 
although  he  asserted  that  they  would  be 
"stabilized."  left  many  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  farm  organizations  dissatisfied  and 
suspicious.  They  saw  no  reason  vihy  there 
should  be  law  for  the  farmers  and  none  for 
labor.  They  and  their  friends  in  Congress  set 
to  work,  therefore,  to  write  Into  the  bill  a 
provision  that  would  give  the  farmer  the 
right  to  hcve  the  cost  of  farm  labor  consid- 
ered in  arriving  at  the  "parity"  price  of  his 
produce.  They  also  wrote  Into  the  bill  pro- 
visions dealing  with  wages.  Th:s?  provisions 
direi't  the  Pre^sident  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions controlling  wages. 

THE  DEAD   LINE 

Further,  the  Senate,  which  is  now  consider- 
ing the  bill,  has  before  it  a  provision  direct- 
ing the  President  to  issue  a  general  order 
stabilizing  prices,  wages,  and  saJaiies  affecting 
the  cost  of  livmg  "on  or  before  November  1, 
19 12  " 

In  other  words,  a  deadline  is  set  for  the 
resident— Just  as  he  set  a  deadline  for  Con- 
i,:ess  to  act  by  October  1,  1942.    The  deadline 


set  for  the  President  Is  Jtist  2  days  before 
the  elections. 

The  House  has  been  denounced  widely 
because  of  Its  action  on  the  farm  price- 
control  bill.  The  Senate  is  txpected  to  act 
today.  Senator  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  has 
offered  an  amendment  directing  that  in  fix- 
ing parity  prices  the  cost  of  farm  labor  must 
be  included.  Well,  the  costs  of  farm  labor 
have  increased  greatly,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  parity  prices. 
It  has  been  shouted  from  the  housetops  that 
to  accept  the  House  versicn  of  the  bill  or 
the  Thomas  amendment  would  be  to  In- 
crease the  fooi  bill  of  the  American  people 
by  $3,500,000,000  a  year  If  it  does,  the 
money  would  not  go  to  the  farmer,  or  com- 
paratively little  of  it  would.  The  farmers 
feel  seriously  the  increases  they  must  pay 
for  farm  help.     Hence  the  demand. 

The  present  struggle  In  Congress  between 
the  President  and  the  legislative  branch  over 
farm  prices  has  been  caUed  an  epic  struggle, 
upon  the  outcome  of  which  may  hinge  the 
continuance  of  the  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Chief  Executive  and  Congress 
have  had  other  strtiggles.  Just  eis  important 
at  the  time,  during  many  years.  Tne  Amer- 
ican form  of  government  has  continued  to 
stand. 

No  one  wants  inflation  In  this  country. 
There  are  too  many  groups  and  blocs  seek- 
ing to  make  all  the  money  they  can  out  of 
these  war  conditions.  But  to  pile  all  the 
blame  on  the  farmers  for  present  conditions 
is  ridiculous. 
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OF   CAUFOHNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30.  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  the  late  Honorable 
Frank  H.  Buck  by  Branch  24.  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.: 

Postal  employees  throughout  the  State  cf 
California  were  saddened  at  the  sudden  pass- 
ing cf  the  Honorable  Frank  Buck.  Congress- 
man from  Vacaville.  Calif  Mr.  Buck  had  en- 
deared himself  to  the  thousands  of  postal 
employees  cf  California  by  his  sympathetic 
understanding  of  their  problems  and  his 
efiorts  in  their  behalf.  He  was  a  leader 
among  the  California  delegation  In  legisla- 
tion beneficial  to  postal  employees,  a  delega- 
tion that  has  stood  behind  the  postal  work- 
ers 100  percent  in  tiieir  efforts  to  secure 
legislation  so  badly  needed  since  the  cut- 
brca<  cf  the  war.  Mr.  BrcK  went  before  the 
Civil  Service  Committee  of  the  Hcuse  ar.d 
testified  in  behalf  cf  legislation  supported 
by  the  postal  groups  of  the  country.  He 
unqu^lifyingly  committed  himself  to  all 
legislation  beneficial  to  postal  employees. 
On  his  record,  postal  emploj-ees  know  that 
with  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  Fr.\nk 
Buck,  they  have  indeed  lost  a  real  friend. 

Those  of  us  who  had  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mr.  Buck  personally,  recently 
attended  a  postal  convention  at  Stockton.  In 
Mr.  Buck  s  home  district.  There  we  learned 
from  our  felloi^  workers  in  his  home  district 
that  Mr  Buck  was  all  that  we  believed  him 
to   be.     Despite    the   fact   that   he   was   ugt 
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wanting  in  this  world's  goods,  he  was  never 
lacking  In  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  under- 
privileged. From  his  home  folks  who  knew 
him  best,  we  learned  that  his  place  in  Con- 
gnjss  will  Indeed  be  hard  to  fill.  As  humble 
servants  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
we  wish  to  record  our  deepest  sorrow  in  the 
passing  of  this  fine  man  and  understanding 
friend  of  the  postal  worker.  May  we  close 
with  the  lines  cf  Tennyson: 

"And  though  f:cm  cut  the  bourne  of  time   j 
and  space 
The  tide  may  bear  me  far. 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar." 

GER.^RD  W.  Horn. 
Kow.iRD    K.    Eaton. 
Dean  W.  Harris. 
Branch   24.   National  Axsociatioii   cf 
Letter  Carriers.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


should  be  developed  immediately  to  assure 
the  proper  cultivating  of  every  farm  and 
orchaid  in  our  country  producing  food,  other- 
wise our  next  seasons  crops,  no  matter  how 
perfect  growing  conditions  are.  will  be  con- 
siderably lower  than  this  year.  This  will 
cause  a  serious  situation  both  as  far  as 
Gcvernment  or  civilian  requirements  are 
concerned  and  should  be  avoided. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Robert  A    Hudson. 
Hudson   Duncan   &:   Co. 


Ft    iJ   Shortages 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  30  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  September  21  k  1942 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  in- 
dicative of  the  plight  of  the  producers  of 
foodstuffs  in  the  West  under  the  bungling 
of  the  present  administration.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  telegram 
from  one  of  the  largest  distributors  of 
canned  good.s  and  groceries  in  the  Oregon 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Portland.  Oueg.,  September  30,  1942. 
Senator  Rufus  C.  Holman, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C  : 

Further  reference  article  futmlttcd  re- 
garding food  situation.  V/e  purchase  large 
quantities  of  canned  goods  from  the  Walla 
Walla  and  Toppenish  districts  In  Washington. 
One  canner  in  Walla  Walla  just  advised  us 
that  the  farmers  in  these  districts  are  pay- 
ing pickers  of  string  beans,  lima  beans,  to- 
matoes, and  corn  SI  per  hour  and  on  this 
basis  cannot  secure  sufficient  workers  to 
harvest  the  crop.  This  canner  states  that 
owing  to  inability  to  secure  pickers  for  sev- 
eral fields  of  corn  the  farmers  have  turned 
in  the  cattle  to  do  their  harvesting  for  them. 
The  tomato  pack,  because  of  shortage  cf 
pickers  In  that  section,  will  be  50  percent 
short.  Just  talked  over  the  telephone  with 
a  canner  at  Fullerton,  Calif,,  and  he  edvises 
thnt  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  pickers 
the  tomato  pack  there  will  also  be  seriously 
curtailed  and  canners  in  the  Oakland,  Sac- 
ramento. San  Jose.  Healdsburg.  and  Stockton 
districts  are  experiencing  the  same  difficulty. 
Weather  condilicns  along  the  entire  Pacific 
coast  have  been  better  than  usual  for  har- 
vesting this  year.  Consequently  we  should 
have  packed  an  abundance  of  pAiclically 
every  Item.  With  the  packing  season  prac- 
tically over,  shortages  of  many  food  items 
will  be  very  severe  at  a  time  when  our  Gov- 
ernment most  needs  same.  If  the  labor 
•Ittiatlon  had  been  properly  handled,  we 
would  have  had  one  of  the  largest  packs  in 
bistory.       Some     properly     organized     plan 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

hON.  CARTLR  MANA^CO 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1942 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  incor- 
porate in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  Investors  Fairplay 
League,  dated  September  29,  1942,  and 
my  reply  thereto: 

Investors  Fairplay  League. 
Neiv  York  City.  September  29,  1942. 

Dear  Congressman  Manasco:  After  reading 
Ra^ymond  Clapper's  article  headed  "Listen, 
Congress."  In  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
of  last  Friday  night,  in  which  he  says  that 
you.  the  Members  of  Congress,  are  in  danger 
of  forcing  us  into  dictatorship,  the  convic- 
tion arises  that  we  must  go  the  limit  in  order 
to  save  our  country  and  our  democracy. 

You  may  fear  the  farm  lobby,  but  we  are 
organizing  to  represent  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  group  of  voters  in  the  country. 
This  is  an  out-and-out  front-fighting  organ- 
ization; not  a  lobby.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
government  of  pressures  by  labor  or  farmer, 
then  the  small  saver,  the  Investor,  the  home 
owner,  the  life-insurance  policyholder,  and 
other  property  owners  are  going  to  be  mobi- 
lized. We  are  not  going  to  let  our  sons  fight 
or  die  on  foreign  soil  and  then  have  you 
destroy  that  for  which  they  are  fighting  and 
dying. 

Either  you  vote  for  an  anti-inflation  bill 
fair  to  all  of  us  and  which  will  win  the  war 
and  save  the  peace,  or  we  shall  do  all  in  our 
power  to  stop  these  who  would  destroy  our 
country. 

We  have  just  taken  over  the  members  of  the 
Am.erican  Federation  of  Investors.  Chicago, 
heretofore  headed  by  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Magill. 
Although  our  membership  so  far  is  only  small, 
we  know  that  we  speak  for  15.000,000  stock- 
holders. 60.000.000  policyholders,  20.000.000 
home  owners,  small  businessmen,  and 
40,000.000  savers.  Our  purpose  is  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  savings  of  millions 
of  Americans,  to  put  a  stop  to  catering  to 
a  few  farm  leaders  who  manifestly  think 
more  of  their  jobs  than  they  do  of  their 
country. 

All  realize  that  farmers  must  have  fair 
prices  for  what  they  raise.  But  if  inflation 
results  from  lopsided  coddling  of  farmers,  the 
whole  Nation  will  be  ruined. 

Our  Washington  office  is  in  the  Woodward 
Building,  and  our  counsel.  B.  A.  Javits,  Is 
there  available  for  consultation. 

We  are  watching  your  price-flxing.  price- 
boosting  activities  with  deep  concern. 
Yours  respectfully, 

B.  C.  Forbes. 


Mr 


Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C.  September  30,  1942. 
B    C.  Forees. 
Managing  Director, 

Investors  Fairplay  League. 

'nck  York  City. 

My  Dear  Mr,  Forbes:  I  have  your  letter  of 
September  29.  and  am  somewhat  amased  at 
the  threats  contained  therein  to  those  of  us 
who  have  been  working  to  insure  an  adequate 
food  supply  so  necessary  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

You  state  that  we  may  fear  the  farm  lobby, 
but  that  you  are  organizing  to  represent  tho 
most  numerous  and  powerful  group  of  voters 
in  the  country.  I  do  not  fear  the  farm  lobby, 
the  labor  lobby,  or  your  powerful  group  of 
investors. 

It  probably  has  not  occurred  to  you.  but 
the  farmer  is  also  an  Investor.  If  he  Is 
fortunate  enough  to  own  his  farm,  it  repre- 
sents his  life's  labor  and  that  of  his  entire 
family.  I  am  *ure.  with  your  many  years' 
experience  as  a  columnist,  you  have  heard  of 
the  annual  risk  that  a  farmer  takes  when  he 
plants  his  crop,  and  I  am  sure  you  reallee 
that  very  few  of  them  are  able  to  earn 
enough  in  a  lifetime  to  be  able  to  buy  stocks 
and  bonds  and  spend  their  summers  in  Maine 
and  winters  In  Florida  clipping  coupons  to 
pay  their  bills  In  this  war  all  of  us  mu-t 
make  sacrifices,.  All  the  farmer  Is  asking  is 
equality  of  sacrifice. 

You  have  probably  heard  of  the  movement 
on  foot  to  limit  the  income  of  our  Amerlcaii 
people  I  am  not  for  that  limitation  for 
I  think  no  country  can  advance  when  It 
penalizes  brain  and  Initiative.  I  am  Just  R3 
interested  in  preventing  the  destruction  of 
the  savings  of  millions  of  Americans  as  you 
and  the  members  of  your  organization,  but 
we  know  that  when  the  farmer  goes  bank- 
rupt, the  value  of  our  investments  dwindles. 
It  is  needless  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  farmers  were  the  first  to  lose 
their  life's  savings  before  the  crash  In  1929. 
It  was  a  natural  consequence  that  banks. 
Insurance  companies,  and  Investment  houses 
should  collapse. 

Food  and  fiber  cost  In  our  war  effort  Is  a 
minute  part  of  the  expense.  You  might  run 
Into  some  startling  figures  If  you  Investigate 
the  enormous  cost  of  planes,  tanks,  and 
ships.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
cost  is  being  paid  by  the  American  taxpayer. 
This  Is  the  cost  that  will  destroy  your  Invest- 
ment and  mine.  I  do  not  want  to  lecture  you 
and  your  organization  but  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  saving  the  Investors  of  this  country. 
It  might  be  wise  fcr  you  to  turn  your 
thoughts  in  the  right  direction. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  your  organization  will 
bend   every    effort    to    win    the    war    and   to 
seeing  that  equality  of  sacrifice  Is  had. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Carter  Manasco. 
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G,  KLEIN 


Oi    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1942 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents  regarding 
the  anti-poll-tax  bill. 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  views 
of  the  writer,  and  shall  support  t' :;  biH 
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when  it  reaches  the  House  |floor  for  a 
vote. 
The  letter  follows: 

'■•  ".  '•  r-K,  Septemb^  24,  1942. 
Hon.  AsTH-  R  '  >    tlLEiN. 

House  OSice  Building, 
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X  Dili  has 

Judiciary 

:rr  your  sig- 

ore  required 

rely  beheve 


finally  beer.  :;r     . 
Committee     I  do  r.o'.  kn^w  »:ie 
nature  was  among  the  213  lixAt 
for  this  purpose.    I.  however,  sin 
that  It  was 

In  these  perilous  times  ;■   'n 
present  necessity  to  T^r^:■ 
and  again  what  this  ^   .- 
We  ail   K-'-,v  r.nd  believe  m,.:  : 
to    perf  ^      .,  .'    uur    way    of    life 
fascism,   d;..i    •.     -p 

cut  the  w„r,a       I-  

every  thinking  citizen  and  esp  'Cially  those 
who  have  it  within  their  power  o  act.  to  see 
that  the  fight  is  carried  on  not  only  on  the 
battlefield  but  wherever  deniK-^ 
lenged 

I  :   >    ■   '-It  for  many  years  that  :he  poll  tax 
.ng   injustice   and  sentd   only   to 
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provide  the  enemies  of  dem<xr 

terlal    to    criticize    and    destroy 

country  we  muM  set  an  example 

of  the  world.     We  must  ad'  r 

policies  and  no  comprom.  > 

It   would    be   a    dlsasuous    tnii^; 

through  no  fault  of  our  own  we 

to  compromise  with  Hiiler  and 

wcuJd  be   untaink.tble   that   we, 

free  will,  would  give  In  to  a  principle  which 

la  clearly  along  undemocratic  lu  es 

I  urge  you  to  do  all  in  your  jower  to  see 
that  th*«  G-.pr  bill  is  enacted  Into  law 
know  t..  •  :  cpress  the  opinion  cf  thousands 
of  citizens  frum  your  district  in  writing  this 
letter  and  am  sure  that  appropriate  action 
on  your  part  would  add  sum  re  to  yoiu 
already  distinguished  career. 

Hoping  this  finds  ycu  well.  I  lemaln. 
Sincerely  yours, 
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Its  prerQg;;t.:ve  taken  out  of  its  hands  by  the 
administrator  on  a  direct  conflict  of  authority. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  under  previous  war-power  acts 
could  annul  an  act  of  Congress  and  substi- 
tute an  Executive  order  for  It  Such  reason- 
ing would  Indicate  that  Congress  has  already 
surrendered  all  Its  power  and  that  even  If  it 
passed  an  act  of  specific  terms,  such  as  the 
pliis-parlty  law,  that  or  any  other  act  could 
be  repealed  by  the  administrator,  whether 
Congress  consented  or  not. 

If  the  law  Involved  is  a  bad  one.  it  Is  at 
least  no  stranger  to  the  pre3ent  administra- 
tion. It  is  an  offspring  of  parent  policies 
which  have  governed  for  two  terms  and  are 
carried  ovt-r  Into  the  third.  Congress  was 
not  pulling  away  from  the  admluUtration 
when  it  passed  this  law  and  the  men  who 
were  for  it  were  not  speculators  or  adven- 
turers, breaking  away  from  all  precedent. 
The  outside  groups  which  demanded  It.  and 
which  for  a  while  seemed  to  have  the  upper 
hand  of  Mr  Roosevelt,  were  groups  noiirished 
by  him  and  the  New  Deal. 

But  the  merits  of  the  law  Itself  are  almost 
lost  In  the  Larger  question  which  It  has  pre- 
cipitated. The  effect  on  the  national  econ- 
omy might  be  as  serious  as  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive says  or  as  insignificant  as  his  opponents 
assert  and,  nevertheless,  the  question  Is  cf 
small  long-run  importance  as  compared  with 
the  damage  done  to  the  American  system  of 
government. 

As  the  matter  stands.  Congress  must  re- 
gard Itself  as  a  body  revolutionized  to  give 
assent  In  spite  of  Itself  or  It  must  see  Its  will 
set  aside  by  an  Executive  who  says  he  has  the 
authority  to  annul  its  acts.  Por  the  present 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  remedy.  Congress 
will  do  nothing  to  protect  its  own  authority, 
and  It  Is  not  conceivable  that  the  courts  wUi 
Intervene  Precedent  would  be  established 
recognizing  a  procedure  entirely  unconstitu- 
tional and  in  all  respects  forbidden. 

If  the  people  accept  It  lightly,  as  an  ex- 
pedient required  by  national  emergency,  they 
have  then  composed  themselves  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  administrative  government  by 
proclamation  as  a  substitute  for  law  whenever 
an  emergency  can  be  said  to  Justify  the  use 
of  dictation.  Tlie  people  will  have  prepared 
themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  representative 
system  and  that  system  is  the  elemental 
agency  by  which  they  keep  check  on  their 
Government  and  preserve  their  control  of  it. 

What  Congress  grants  it  can  take  away  so 
long  as  it  retains  the  power  of  recovering  Its 
Independence  But  unless  it  has  a  sound  and 
Intelligent  public  opinion  behind  it.  a  Con- 
gress once  beaten  may  follow  the  popular 
trend  Why  should  Congress  stand  cut 
afrainst  any  Executive  who  seems  to  have 
popular  approval  when  he  takes  over  the  leg- 
islative power  and  reduces  the  legislation  to  a 
notarial  capacity? 

There  will  be  emergencies  for  years.  No 
end  of  them  is  to  be  seen.  Already  we  know 
that  the  p?ace  will  present  fairly  appalling 
dlfflcuUles.  Uking  shape  the  moment  the 
guns  cease  firing.  If  we  cant  fight  a  war 
wi-hout  an  abd-catlon  of  the  first  principles 
f  our  Government,  we  should  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  learn  that  we  cant  conduct  the 
reconstruction  In  peace  without  use  of  the 
same  methods.  The  excuses  will  multiply. 
We  shall  be  told  that  the  alternatives  are 
chaos  or  totalitarian  government  If  the 
peop!>'s  understanding  cf  their  security  is 
dlsioited  by  arguments  which  seem  plausible 
to  thi<rr.  ::  v  'hey  will  have  a  hard  time  to 
recover  v  •=>  =;round  they  have  lost,  because 
their  determination  will  have  been  weakened. 

It  may  be  fortunate  that  this  Issue  has 
been  raised  shortly  before  a  congressional 
elpcticm.  After  all.  Congress  is  the  govern- 
rr v'ntfil  body  closest  to  the  people  themselves. 
The  House  of  Representatives  returns  to  the 
voters  evei7  2  years.  It  by  Itself  can  make  a 
stand  against  Executive  usurpation  of  au- 
thority.   If  the  people  are  indifferent  to  their 
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congressional  elections,  they  will  give  very 
bad  evidence  of  their  state  of  mind  In  times 
which  are  becoming  more  dangeroxis  to  the 
only  system  of  government  in  the  world 
which  can  stistaln  the  political  and  economio 
and  social  liberties  of  a  people. 

A  Republican  victory  this  November  would 
be  an  immediate  safegnard. 
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i:;;N  f.i^win  arthur  hall 

0>'   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1942 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  written  by  me  to  a  friend  in 
my  district: 

CONGEESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

House  of  REPRESENTAxrvES, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  30.  1942. 

Dear  Friend:  I  have  received  a  scathing  let- 
ter purported  to  be  signed  by  the  teachers  of 
Bainbridge  Central  Rural  School  condemning 
me  because  I  had  voted  to  give  the  farmer 
cost  of  production  so  he  can  continue  to  pro- 
duce food  for  freedom. 

I  am  amazed  that  those  charged  with  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  Bainbridge  and  vi- 
cinity would  forsake  their  duties  to  partici- 
pate In  a  political  campaign  against  your 
Congressman.  I  do  not  think  the  teachers 
themselves  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
attack  but  were  pressured  Into  signing  this 
letter. 

Their  principal.  Mr.  Casey.  Is  taking  an 
active  part  along  with  Mr.  Chrlsfleld,  wealthy 
manufacturer,  In  the  campaign  against  me. 

I  don't  believe  the  people  of  Bainbridge 
approve  of  the  school  authorities  getting  Into 
a  political  smear  campaign  against  me  or 
anyone  else  I  am  sure  that  if  they  wake 
up  to  what  is  going  on  they  will  be  most 
Indignant. 

School  principals  are  as  much  servants  of 
the  people  as  yovu-  Congressman  Is.     I  sug- 
gest Mr.  Casey  attend  to  his  teaching  duties 
and  let  me  attend  to  mine. 
Your  Congressman, 

Edwin  A.  H-^ll. 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  KTW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  1    .'-?.' 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Presidint.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  our  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MtiRRAYl.  The  ad- 
dress is  on  the  subject,  The  Preservation 
of  Small  Bu.siness  in  the  War  Emergency, 
and  was  delivered  over  the  network  nf 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  k.n  b'  p- 
tember  29,  1942. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  grateful  to  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  a  problem 
cf  great  national  importance,  around  which 
revolves  the  future  of  cur  American  way  of 
life.  It  Is  significant  that  In  other  countries, 
where  free  governments  have  perished,  the 
people  scarcely  recognized  the  developing  con- 
ditions which  Inevitably  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  liberties.  It  may  be  well  for  us 
liere  to  examine  carefully  what  is  likely  to 
happen  to  cur  own  democratic  Institutions  in 
this  great  national  crisis.  Fundamental 
changes  In  cur  American  economy  are  rapidly 
tfking  place  as  a  result  of  the  Impact  of  this 
tiagic  and  titanic  world-wide  war.  We  have 
already  witnessed  an  almost  complete  transi- 
tion from  a  peace  economy  to  a  war  economy. 

The  program  of  total  war  In  which  we  are 
Involved  is  affecting  the  very  foundations  of 
our  way  of  life.  It  Is  estimated  that  60  per- 
cent cf  the  Nation's  Industries  will  be  engaged 
In  filling  war  orders  and  only  40  percent  will 
continue  to  supply  civilian  requirements. 
This  will  mean  an  Increasing  difficulty  in 
securing  the  goods  and  materials  necessary  for 
the  continued  operation  of  small  business — 
wholesalers,  retailers,  and  services.  It  Is  only 
natural  that  the  big.  strong,  well-cnirer.ched 
business  enterprises  who  have  been  favored 
buyers  In  the  past — such  as  the  large  mall- 
order  houses  and  the  large  department 
stores — will  be  In  a  position  to  receive  favored 
consideration  In  securing  goods  from  the 
manufacturers  and  producers.  The  smaller 
concerns  will  find  It  increasingly  difficult  to 
get  their  fair  share  of  goods  to  distribute. 
If  permitted  to  go  on  undirected  and  uncon- 
trolled, this  would  eventually  undermine — 
even  utterly  destroy — a  large  proportion  of 
our  free,  private  enterprise.  We  must  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  If  we  are  to  have  a  free 
America  In  the  future  the  basis  of  our  pres- 
ent system  of  free  competitive  enterprise, 
upon  which  we  have  grown  to  great  power  as 
an  industrial  nation,  must  be  protected  from 
destruction  during  this  war. 

Total  war.  such  as  we  are  now  Involved  in, 
strikes  at  free  business  enterprise  with  ter- 
rific effect.  Particularly  among  the  small 
manufacturers  and  business  concerns  of  the 
country,  the  destructive  effect  of  the  war  Is 
most  severe.  Big  concerns,  with  great  finan- 
cial and  economic  strength,  can  adapt  them- 
selves with  [,reater  facility  than  the  small 
plants  to  the  emergencies  created  by  the  war. 
Large  concerns  can  convert  to  war  work, 
secure  large,  profitable  contracts,  and  even 
expand  their  plants  and  thus  greatly  Increase 
their  profits.  Such  a  process  Is  much  more 
difficult  for  small  concerns.  Many  small 
plants  cannot  oe  adapted  to  war  work,  and 
when  shut  off  from  sources  of  raw  material 
for  civilian  production  must  face  bankruptcy 
and  ruin. 

A  desperate  effort  Is  new  on  foot  to  mobilize 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  these  small 
manufacturing  plants  for  war  work.  Those 
unable  to  convert  are  seeking  to  reorganize 
their  facilities  for  essential  civilian  produc- 
tion. With  complete  readjustment  It  is 
hoped  that  manufacturing  concerns  unable 
to  continue  in  nonessential  civilian  produc- 
tion may  either  be  used  In  war  work  or 
necessary  civilian  production.  Tlie  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation,  recently  created  by 
the  Congress  to  mobilize  these  small  concerns 
In  war  production,  and  to  aid  plants  convert- 
ing to  essential  civilian  production,  is  Just 
getting  under  way  to  a  slow  start.  This  Job 
of  distributing  war  work  among  small  con- 
cerns Is  a  difficult  task,  and  drastic  steps 
will  have  to  be  taken  to  blast  the  way  open 
for  small  plants  to  really  get  their  share  of 
war  work.  This  committee  Intends  to  hold 
special  hearings  in  the  near  future  to  find 
out  why  more  small  concerns  are  not  getting 
war  work. 


It  Is  not  merely  the  small  manufacturing 
plants  that  are  feeling  the  Impact  of  this 
destructive  war.  Our  Investigations  reveal 
the  alarming  fact  that  while  manufacturing 
Is  still  on  the  upgrade,  the  production  of 
minerals  Is  stationary.  Unless  we  can  bring 
about  an  increased  production  of  essential 
minerals,  we  will  soon  find  a  dangerous  slow- 
ing down  on  our  production  lines.  Some 
means  must  be  found  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  these  vital  minerals  by  the  small 
producers.  Also  it  is  apparent  that  the  pres- 
ent Ic-  wages  of  miners  must  be  increased 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  drifting  into 
war  Industries  offering  higher   wages. 

But  aside  from  mining  and  manufacturing, 
small  business  establishments  of  every  kind 
are  feeling  the  effect  of  war,  especially  be- 
cause of  lack  of  materials  and  goods  neces- 
sary for  their  continued  activities.  The 
wholesale,  retail,  and  service  industries  com- 
prise the  largest  segment  of  American  busi- 
ness. In  this  group  -ve  find  the  very  sm.allest 
firms — little  corner  grocery  stores,  neighbor- 
hood drygoods  stores,  drug  stores,  butcher 
shops,  hardware  stores,  shoe  stores.  Jewelry 
stores,  gasoline  stations,  tire  dealers,  cleaning 
establishments;  small  plumbing,  heating, 
and  electrical  concerns,  and  many  others. 
They  comprise  the  class  of  merchants  and 
dealers  with  whom  the  public  is  In  most  In- 
timate contact.  The  men  who  operate  these 
establishments  are  the  public-spirited  citi- 
zens and  civil  leaders  of  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  of  the  country.  They  are  the 
solid  foundation  upon  which  our  democratic 
Institutions  have  been  constructed.  Any 
wholesale  destruction  of  this  system  and  Its 
replacement  by  branch  establishments  rep- 
resenting national  concerns  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous blow  to  our  American  way  of  life. 

If  these  conditions  brought  on  by  the 
war  are  permitted  to  continue  unabated 
deplorable  changes  In  our  economy  may 
result.  After  the  war  Is  over  we  may  find 
small  business  too  weak  to  maintain  Itself 
against  powerful  combinations  which,  hav- 
ing fattened  on  the  war  program,  will 
occupy  a  more  dominant  position.  The 
tendency  will  be  for  these  big  concerns  to 
take  command  of  the  country  and  grad- 
ually remove  small  independent  enterprise 
from  the  field.  Thus  we  would  lose  cur 
American  democratic  system  of  free  enter- 
prise and  have  in  Its  place  a  form  of  totali- 
tarian economy  which  would  completely 
change  the  complexion  of  our  country  as  a 
democratic  nation. 

To  study  these  conditions  and  learn  what 
may  be  done  for  the  protection  of  this  large 
segment  of  American  business  enterprise 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business 
has  called  a  series  of  hearings.  This  morn- 
ing we  held  our  first  hearing,  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  brought 
before  us  some  very  alarming  statistics  con- 
cerning the  probable  effect  of  the  war  on 
the  business  structure  of  the  country.  It 
Is  a  decidedly  distressing  picture.  According 
to  the  forecast  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce a  sharp  decline  in  business  will  be 
keenly  felt  in  the  early  months  of  19-43. 
By  that  time  It  Is  expected  that  goods  will 
be  Increasingly  difficult  to  obtain.  As  the 
year  advances  the  decline  In  production  and 
sales  win  be  from  30  to  50  percent  In  some 
lines,  and  In  many  other  lines  as  high  as 
75  percent. 

Now.  what  are  we  doing  about  It?  Will 
we  let  those  small  businessmen  die  or  shall 
we  get  cut  some  sort  of  figurative  oxygen 
tank  and  help  them  continue  to  live  for  the 
good  of  the  Nation? 

Since  It  Is  universally  admlt'.ed  that  the 
continued  existence  of  small  business  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  the 
chief  purpose  of  our  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee In  the  hearings  we  are  now  holding  to 
find  some  means  of  making  lis  continued 
existence  possible.    Our  efforts,  therefore,  are 
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being  directed   chiefly   toward   four   specific 
objectives : 

1.  To  see  that  the  various  war  agencies, 
such  as  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  the 
War  Production  Board,  and  others.  In  the 
administration  of  their  emergency  measures. 
Inflict  no  undue  or  unnecessary  hardships  on 
small  business  concerns.  To  achieve  this 
purpose  there  mus  be  a  much  better  coordi- 
nation In  and  among  all  these  Federal  boards 
controlling  cur  economy. 

2.  To  guide  Congress  In  adopting  construc- 
tive legislation.  Thus  far  we  have  passed 
two  very  helpful  bills  and  two  mere  are  now 
In  the  flnal  stages  of  consideration.  One 
of  the  measures  unanimously  passed  by  Con- 
gress provides  Inpncial  assistance  through 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  fcr 
all  business  concerns  having  rationed  goods 
In  stock.  The  second  bill  created  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation.  Through  this  meas- 
ure It  Is  proposed  to  give  thotisands  of  small 
plants  an  opportunity  to  secure  war  contracts 
and  thereby  not  only  continue  in  business 
but  greatly  expand  war  production  so  essen- 
tial to  victory. 

3.  While  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Small  BuM- 
ness  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  keep  the 
casualties  down  to  a  mlnlm.um,  it  is  In- 
evitable that,  despite  our  tjest  efforts  and 
intentions,  many  small  business  firms  may 
be  faced  with  disaster.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, we  must  undertake  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  these  concerns  to  enable  th?m 
to  adjust  themselves  so  as  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  total  war.  Detailed  forms  of  any 
such  assistance  may  be  developed  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  hearings,  which  might,  for 
example.  Include  the  adjustment  of  long- 
term  leases,  mortgages,  and  other  commit- 
ments. 

4  Looking  a  bit  ahead,  we  must  prepare 
for  the  day  when  the  war  will  be  over  and 
small  business  will  be  confronted  with  seri- 
ous financial  and  other  problems.  When 
peacetime  comes  there  will  be  a  mad 
scramble  for  the  newest  machinery  and  the 
latest  techniques.  In  order  that  small  busi- 
ness may  not  be  lost  in  this  shuffle,  it  may 
be  wise  now  to  develop  a  program  of  peace- 
time priorities  for  small  business  enter- 
prise— thus  giving  them  an  even  break  with 
the  big  concerns  who  would  otherwise  crowd 
them  out  of  the  picture.  Guidance  also 
must  be  provided  for  them  so  that  they  will 
not  be  eliminated  through  lack  of  necessary 
capital,  or  excessive  Interest  rates,  or  merci- 
less competition  of  any  kind. 

In  this  brief  address  It  Is  impossible  to 
give  greater  details  of  the  woik  now  being 
carried  on  by  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
its  achievements,  or  Its  aspirations  for  the 
future  I  want  to  assure  my  radio  audience, 
however,  that  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  situa- 
tion confronting  the  small  retail  and  service 
concerns  of  the  Nation,  and  that  nothing  will 
be  left  undone  to  help  cushion  the  shocks 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  war  are  bringing 
to  these  smaller  business  enterprises  of  oui 
country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A,  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1.  1942 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  fcllowing  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Republic^a 
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State  convention  of  Ohio,  on  $eptembtr 
30.  i£;42,  at  Columbus.  Ohio 

Mr.  Chalnnan  and  fellow  Republ 
Js  no  dcubt  that  the  R 'publ-cin 
prcvmg  everyuhrre     The  Republl 
ere    showing  a   One    spirit    cf   ha 
year.  wh:ch  Is  In  sharp  contract 
tlor.al    disputes    that    split    the 
Ohio   will    go   R'?publican    by    a 
majority 

Our  State  ticket  Is  sUong  and  pc 
luaicial    ticket    contains   the   n 
and  exp  !    men      The   cc 

will  be  t  :d  by  loyal  and 

county  a  mmutecs.     The  Govern 
another    cooperative    legislature 
has  had   in  the  prjt.     This  splerld 
ht?.d?d  by   the  most  stxcessXul  Cjov 
America,  will  be  sure  to  win. 

I  have  one  very  plta&ant  task 
which  I  shall  do  at  ihe  cutset      I 
chjscn  by  the  Ohio  congressional 
including  our  Congre-sman  at  Lar 
Ereetin^s    and    kindest    fclic.tat: 
We  are  Joined  In  this  by  the  Rcpu 
Kresslonal  candidates  in  the  d.sLrK 
now  represented  by  IJemccrats  and 
ers      I  am  sure  that  you  will  all 
the  hope  that  all  of  us  might  be 
Ncvtmber.    I  hcpe  I  am  not  flattci 
i)T  my  colleagues  unduly  when  I 
greatest  political  need  of  the  ecu 
is  th^  election  of  a  Republican  Co 
month       Thit   would    give    the   c 
proper  balance  that  is  needed  in  V 
now 

I  have  another  pleasant  task 
much  more  diQciiit.     I  am  asked 
v,iin  you  for  a  few  uimutes  some 
tlonal   Issue?.     Time  will   net 
discuss  many  of  them  and  none 
No  doubt  you  will  agiee  with  me 
callv  all  Important  national  issues 
on  the  anvU  of  ccngre.Sional  dlsr 
legia^aUon.      The    Congress    is 
branch  of  the  Gjveinmeui.    It  Is 
for    ducussl'jn    of    n*;  tlonal    ques 
American  way  is  proposal.  6ii^t^ 
ctttiion.  and  a  compromise     The 
Memters  in  Congress,  realizing  thje 
ticn  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
ffr»nce  a  few  d:^ys  aco  and  prese 
publ  c  a  declaration  of  principles 
very  splend.d  dccument.  and  I  w 
ml§ht   ha- e  a   c  py      It   is   hcped 
will  be  a  sort  of  a  Republican  creel 
d?.>-s  of  personal  and  national  unce 
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The  war  Is  now  the  supreme  tofclc  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  whole  wide  world  Everj-  per- 
son of  inteilijence  Is  at  heart  on  r  ne  side  or 
the  other  of  th  s  cevastatir  j  confl  ct  Every 
person  of  intelligence  knov;s  that  this  Is  a 
battle  between  the  philosophy  of  force  and 
the  phJoscphy  cf  Justice.  The  qjjestion  is. 
shall  mikjht  prevail  over  right? 

•T^ruth  forever  on  the  scaffold 

Wrong  for  >ver  en  the  throije; 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the 

And  beh.nd  the  dm  unkm 
Standeth  God  vithin  the  sha 
K  '  "  r,'  Aatch  above  His  o^n. 

T:ip    war   ia   terrible:    It   is   net 
Issue:  we  are  all  on  one  side 
was  never  so  nearly  unanlmoiis  on 
subject   aa  it  is  on  thi?  war.     I 
war  l5  not  an  Issue      True  It  is 
problem  and  we  all  must  face  it. 
that   it  has  brought  us  to  the 
r^'"d  in  our  existence  as  a  nr;ti 
a;  r  ..   further  that  by   the   help 
will   wm   this   war  and   will  kep 
Spanglt^d  Banner  still  waving  "o'er 
cf  th'-   :.    r'   ,':.:}  the  home  cf^the 
this  cniL~f  wr  pledge  our  hves  and 
honor 
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and  we  do  not  yield  it.  The  Republican 
Party  was  born  to  save  the  Nation  and  It 
performed  this  destiny  quit*  nobly.  The 
Republican  Party  initiated  the  movement  to 
drive  Spanish  tyranny  from  the  world  and  it 
was  acjisted  heroically  In  this  endeavor  by 
millions  of  loyal  American  Democrats.  The 
Republican  Party  gave  Woodrow  Wilson  most 
loyal  si'pport  v/hlch  was  arknowledged  gra- 
ciously The  Republican  Party  today  is  giv- 
ing the  President  the  fullest  measure  of  loyal 
support  toward  winning  this  war  Regard- 
less of  any  mistakes  that  mlpht  have  been 
made  ty  our  D.plomatlc  Corpe  before  war 
was  declared,  and  regardless  of  the  terrible 
mistakes  our  cSlclals  made  for  years  In  in- 
sisting on  furnishing  Japan  with  practically 
all  the  materials  with  which  she  equip-ed 
her  Army  and  Navy,  and  which  now  enable 
her  to  cause  us  so  much  trouble,  this  is  our 
I  war  and  we  must  share  alike  Its  fortunes  and 
misfortunes. 

I  Repeatedly  in  public  addresses  I  have 
,  stated  that  we  will  win  the  war  for  three  good 
I    reasons : 

I       First.  We  will  win  because  we  are  united. 

Second.  Our  superior  capacity  to  produce 
and  deliver  will  win  for  us. 

Third  We  have  done  no  wrong  to  any  na- 
tion.    Right  will  prevail. 

Let  me  discuss  these  briefly.  When  the 
mo6t  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  with  a 
marvelous  spirit  of  unity  fights  to  defend  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  Justice  which  have 
made  it  the  prcfitest  nation  in  the  world  it 
will  not  be  denied  complete  victory. 

Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  Hlrchito  strive 
to  establish  the  doctrine  of  force.  Each 
thinks  might  should  make  right.  They  have 
In  their  blood  the  virus  of  dictators.  Reason, 
right,  or  Justice  carry  no  appeal  to  them! 
They  wJl  yield  only  to  superior  force.  We 
must  confront  them  with  a  superior  force 
which  w.ll  come  only  from  superior  produc- 
tl'-n  We  can  supply  this  superior  production 
and  we  must  deliver  it  to  the  right  place  and 
use  it  ujx)n  these  dictators  until  they  shall 
be  stami)ed  out  root  and  branch  and  until 
they  shall  t>e  known  no  more  except  in  the 
sorgs  and  chronicles  of  their  exterminators. 

As  to  my  third  rea-son  let  me  say  that  we 
are  coveting  nothing  of  the  land  or  property 
cr  wealth  of  any  country  or  any  pecple.  Otir 
battle  is  to  defend  liberty,  freedom,  and 
progress  which  came  with  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  which  will  vanish  from  the 
earth  If  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
lose  this  war. 

THI  WAa   DEVELOPS   POUTICAI.  ISSUES 

The  war  brings  problems  which  provoke 
Nation-wde  discu.'wions.  Prom  these  discus- 
sions important  political  Issues  evolve.  We 
are  in  the  most  critical  p)eriod  in  our  history. 
It  is  only  natural  that  there  should  be  much 
difference  of  opinion.  Difference  of  view,  dis- 
cussion, and  reasonable  compromise  is  the 
only  methcxl  known  to  enlightened  men  by 
which  to  arrive  at  approximate  truth.  This 
does  not  mean  that  either  party  to  an  honest 
controveryy  is  unpatriotic.  Many  things  have 
been  done  In  connection  with  the  war  since 
and  before  Pearl  Hirbor  that  no  unbiased 
person  would  now  defend  The  pecple  are 
not  satlslled  with  much  that  is  being  done 
row,  but  they  are  still  patriotic.  It  is  their 
burning  patriotism  that  prompts  them  to 
Complain. 

The  New  Deal  administration  has  been 
very  allergic  to  criticism.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  unfortunate  fact  tha*  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  stirrounded  himself  with  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  men  available. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Woodrow  Wil- 
son encciu-aged  criticism.  He  said.  "We  do 
not  need  less  criticism  in  time  of  war  but 
more.  It  is  hoped  that  cruicifm  wUl  be 
constructive,  but  better  luifair  attack  than 
autcc.M-       -  1    ••-  Honesty  and  compe- 

tence n-v,  ..r^   u.  =i..t..a  of  secrecy." 


Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  great 
liberal,  said.  'We  do  not  lose  our  right  to 
condemn  either  meastires  or  men  because 
the  country  is  at  war." 

PROPACWTOA 

Propaganda  Is  one  of  the  men. ices  of  ths 
present.  The  New  Deal  has  now  2.895  full- 
time  publicity  agents  employed  at  a  cost  of 
«29.700.000  per  year:  they  have  31.51G  part- 
time  publicity  agents  at  a  tremendous  ex- 
pense. An  overly  enthusiastic  prjpasandist 
does  much  harm.  A  studiously  misleading 
propagand'st  Is  a  public  menace.  I  refer  to 
this  matter  because  the  people  are  ''cm- 
plainlng  terribly  at  the  censorshlji  practiced 
by  the  New  Deal,  much  of  whlca  shows  a 
tinge  of  propaganda. 

Unreasonable  objection  to  honest  criti- 
cism, and  distrust  of  the  pecple,  as  shown 
by  unwise  censorship,  and  dishonest  propa- 
ganda, have  become  almost  bad  enough  to 
be  a  national  Issue.  In  the  recent  primaries 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Guam  were  discussed  fre- 
quently in  a  Nation-wide  but  futile  effort 
by  certain  New  Deal  interventionists  to  make 
them  an  issue.  But  when  It  was  shown  that 
no  legislation  to  fortify  Guam  wa.i  ever  be- 
fore Congress,  and  that  thj  terrible  calam- 
ity at  Pearl  Harbor  was  the  faul-,  of  btin- 
gling  by  politicians,  assuming  to  do  the 
work  cf  admirals  of  the  Kavy  anc  generals 
of  the  Army,  the  people  declined  to  be 
frioled.  Pearl  Harbor  will  be  a  very  im- 
portant name  and  date  In  the  history  of 
the  world  far  into  the  future  tecause  it 
represents  the  greatest  naval  anc  mllltnry 
catastiophe  in  all  history,  dui  altogether  to 
the  inefficiency  of  civilians  attempting  to 
direct  the  strategy  for  a  war 

While  I  arijj  speaking  of  bungling  being  a 
national  issue,  and  a  naaona  m?pace,  let 
us  not  forget  the  rubber  situation  That  pre- 
sents a  good  picture  of  how  the  New  Deal 
functions.  Not  until  an  indigrant  public  rs- 
serted  Itself  would  the  Chief  Executive  take 
the  matter  away  from  the  bunglers.  When 
he  appointed  a  commission  of  able  men  the 
necessary  course  was  charted  It  must  now 
be  followed.  The  method  employed  for  the 
rationing  of  gasoline  was  so  faulty  i.s  to  ha\e 
created  in  the  whole  country  a  t  dal  wave 
of  resentment  over  trifles. 

I  cite  these  illustrations  to  show  'hat  what 
Is  nerded  most  is  for  the  New  De.^1  to  keep 
politics  ou*  of  the  war.  Th^y  £h(  uld  send 
Harry  Hopkins  back  to  some  soc  al  up'ift 
Job  Call  Eleanor  In  occasionally  sc  that  fhe 
will  still  know  the  place.  Let  Jim  Parley  run 
th''  New  York  Democratic  Party,  for  he  is  go- 
ing to  do  It  anyway.  In  plain  words  let  them 
settle  down  to  btislnes.<! — the  one  bit  business 
of  winning  this  war.  When  cne  of  '  heir  own 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  says  we  are 
losing  the  war  it's  time  to  work  laore  and 
talk  less. 

DFBT    Airo    TAXET 

The  war  has  m.ade  the  colossal  national 
debt  and  high  taxes  a  burning  national  issue. 
The  pecple  have  heard  so  much  about  these 
astronomical  figures  that  they  havo  become 
dazed  and  bewildered.  Neverthclesr  there  Is 
g;ave  danger  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Re- 
pubhc  from  national  debts  and  bu  denscme 
taxes. 

For  4  month?  following  March  3,  1942,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  worked  assiduously  on 
a  tax  bill.  And  for  the  last  2  months  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  been  consider- 
ing that  same  bill.  The  bill  has  not  yet 
passed  the  S'.nate  The  long  delay  has  been 
primarily  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Treasury 
to  present  a  forthright  plan,  and  Its  Jockeying 
for  political  advantage.  May  be  the  Immi- 
nence of  an  election  will  delay  It  further. 
When  this  tax  bill  is  passed  It  wUl  btj  unique 
In  that  It  will  seek  to  raL^  mere  revenue 
than  any  bill  ever  passed  by  Congrjsa 

In  writing  this  bill,  the  Ways  anj  hf^-^r.'i 
Committee  sought  to  tap  every  pcssib  .  v  ox:  e 
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of  revenue  at  as  high  a  rate  as  it  could  bear. 
The  startling  fact  is.  that  when  all  this  has 
been  done,  and  every  penny  that  our  people 
and  corporations  can  possibly  pay  has  been 
taken  from  them,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  has  been  scraped,  there  will  still  be  a 
terrible  deficit.  When  we  raise  all  we  can  at 
a  time  when  the  national  income  is  at  the 
highest  figure  in  the  life  of  the  Nation  we 
cannot  raise  more  than  about  one-eighth  of 
our  expenditures. 

When  our  President  was  a  candidate  in  1932 
he  inveighed  vigorously  against  *he  expendi- 
tures of  the  Hoover  administration.  He  con- 
sidered them  to  be  dangerous.  He  promised 
economy.  But  so  far  as  1  know  he  has  used 
the  word  "economy"  only  once  since  that  time 
in  his  public  utterances.  Each  year  since  the 
New  Deal  has  been  In  power  our  country  has 
increasingly  failed  to  meet  its  expenditures 
from  its  revenue  by  from  one  and  one-half 
billions  to  fifty-two  billion  dollars  per  year. 
The  deficit  for  this  year  will  be  fifty-two 
billions.  In  spite  of  heavy  taxes,  our  country 
is  running  behind  $150,000,000  per  day. 
Every  week  we  run  behind  a  billion  dollars 
which  is  a  thousand  million.  Tlie  war  will 
end.  and  we  hope  toon,  but  this  colossal  debt 
will  run  on  and  on.  and  the  taxes  will  be 
terrific.  Its  only  solution  will  be  through 
taxation  cr  repudiation.  Taxation  is  the 
American  way.     Repudiation  is  Hitler  s  way. 

NONESSENTl.^L      EXPENDITURES      AND     WASTE     IN 
DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES 

About  2  years  ago  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that 
Government  spending  should  be  curtailed  ma- 
terially. He  agreed  with  me  that  at  least  a 
billion  dollars  could  be  waived  annually  from 
nonessential  expenditures.  When  I  asked  him 
to  give  me  a  break-down  showing  how  this 
could  be  done  he  indicated  he  wotild  do  so, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  President  had  chided 
him  publicly  for  making  the  statement  that 
this  amount  could  be  saved.  Another  Re- 
publican Congressman,  Albert  J.  Engel,  of 
Michigan,  has  made  verj-  extensive  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  cost  of  propaganda  and  also 
as  to  expenditures  on  defense  work,  such  as 
Army  camps.  He  has  shown  that  billions  of 
dollars  have  been  wasted  by  negligence  and 
Incompetence. 

We  Republicans  In  Congress  have  stead- 
fastly claimed  and  demanded  that  nonessen- 
tial expenditures  should  be  reduced  by  two 
billions  annually,  and  that  defense  expendi- 
tures could  be  reduced  by  at  least  ten  billions 
annually.  The  extravagance  and  mismanage- 
ment of  the  new  dealers  is  a  national  issue 
that  will  be  with  us  for  many  years  as  we 
struggle  to  pay  the  enormous  tax  burdens 
that  are  now  being  placed  upon  us.  The 
prospects  of  these  burdens  becoming  lighter 
are  not  bright  when  we  contemplate  the  tre- 
mendous additional  burdens  our  country  will 
be  called  upon  to  assume  when  the  casualties 
of  war,  both  In  human  misery  and  in  property 
loss,  must  be  paid  for. 

THE   NEW  DEAL 

The  New  Deal  was  not  set  up  primarily  for 
war.  Its  purpose  primarily  was  to  remake 
America  economically  and  socially.  Their 
main  purpose  was  to  change  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, principally  through  social  legisla- 
tion and  by  changing  our  business  methods, 
our  social  standards,  and  our  general  phi- 
losophies of  government.  They  are  succeed- 
ing far  beyond  their  fondest  expectation,  and 
we  have  been  playing  Into  their  hands.  This 
we  do  by  surrendering  our  rights  and  lib- 
erties to  the  Chief  Executive.  The  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  has  been  becoming 
stronger  and  stronger.  When  I  went  to  Wash- 
ington 18  years  ago.  the  number  of  employees 
was  but  a  handful  compared  to  the  hundreds 
cf  thousands  that  are  there  now.  When  Mr. 
Hoover  was  President,  it  was  with  great  cau- 
tion that  we  appropriated  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  oncoming 


depression.  Even  so.  public  opinion  was 
shocked.  One  hundred  millions  of  this  was 
to  be  spent  on  public  buildings  In  the  States 
In  an  effort  to  absorb  the  Idle  labor,  and 
fifty  millions  was  to  be  spent  In  Washington 
to  build  modern  structures  to  supplant  old 
ones.  We  thought  that  our  action  In  voting 
this  amount  would  be  severely  crltliilzed.  But 
in  these  latter  days  the  Chief  Executive,  un- 
der powers  given  him  by  Congress,  spends 
billions  as  he  sees  fit  without  batting  an  eye. 
So  also  does  the  President  scatter  our  ships 
and  munitions  of  war  to  all  paits  of  the 
world  under  the  lease-lend  program,  without 
any  hope  of  reimbursement  or  recovery. 
There  Is  a  grave  danger  In  all  this.  Will  these 
tremendous  powers  which  have  been  voted  to 
the  President  be  returned  to  the  p<?ople  after 
the  war.  or  will  he  retain  them?  The  New 
Deal  philosophy  would  encourage  him  to  re- 
tain them.  The  American  people  expect  to 
have  them  returned.  This  is  what  Dr.  Alvln 
H.  Hansen,  one  of  the  New  Deal's  most  Im- 
portant advisers,  says  concerning  these  sur- 
rendered powers: 

"Congress  will  surrender  to  the  adminis- 
tration the  power  to  tax,  keeping  to  itself 
the  right  only  to  establish  broad  limits  with- 
in which  the  administration  may  move.  Con- 
gress will  appropriate  huge  sums  of  money, 
surrender  its  power  of  directing  when  and 
how  the  money  shall  be  spent.  Other  ex- 
traordinary powers  such  as,  for  Instance,  to 
effect  wholesale  social  reforms  will  be  dele- 
gated to  the  administration  which  will  retain 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  extraordinary  war- 
time powers." 

The  New  Deal  Is  totalitarian  In  its  pur- 
poses. It  is  bending  every  energy  to  cen- 
tralize and  consolidate  authority  in  the 
President.  Already  the  Supreme  Court  is 
spoken  of  as  the  administration's  Court.  I 
as  a  lawyer,  have  the  most  profourd  respect 
for  our  Judiciary.  When  the  Presdent  an- 
nounced his  Supreme  Court  packing  scheme 
he  showed  a  shocking  disregard  fci  the  tra- 
ditions of  our  country.  It  left  no  dcubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  the  philosophy 
and  purposes  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  latest  move  of  the  new  dealers  In  their 
effort  to  bring  all  the  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  direct  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent Is  seen  In  the  persistent  campaign  to 
discredit  Congress.  There  can  he  no  ques- 
tion that  the  recent  attacks  upon  Congress 
by  the  paid  propagandists  of  the  Nation,  in 
the  Government  emploj-ment  and  out  of  it. 
has  come  from  the  same  sources. 

Naturally  I  am  unyielding  in  my  devotion 
and  loyalty  to  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government.  The  Constitution  doei;  not  con- 
fer upon  the  Executive  any  power  over  the 
Congress  except  his  veto  powers,  but  It  does 
confer  upon  Congress  power  over  the  Execu- 
tive. The  Constitution  confers  upon  the 
Congress  the  power  to  make  all  the  laws,  and 
to  provide  the  ways  and  means  of  setting  up. 
and  maintaining,  the  Government,  Including 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  The  Constitution 
gives  to  Congress  the  most  powerful  function 
that  our  Republic  posse.sses  and  that  Is  the 
"power  of  the  purse" — the  power  to  control 
the  finances  of  the  Government.  The  Presi- 
dent should  respect  this  power  of  the  Con- 
gress. Good  government  demands  that  he 
do  60.  No  emergency  is  great  e!.iough  to 
Justify  his  taking  over  the  power  of  the  purse 
from  the  people.  When  the  President  orders 
the  Congress  to  pass  certain  legislation  un- 
der the  threat  that  If  it  falls  to  do  so  by 
a  certain  time  he  will  assume  the  power  him- 
self to  act  as  he  sees  fit.  he  at  that  time 
assumes  the  role  of  a  dictator  and  in  effect 
assumes  the  functions  given  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  Congress. 

There  Is  much  said  and  written  about  the 
so-called  war  powers  of  the  President.  These 
war  powers  are  greatly  magnified  and  dis- 
torted. In  reality  there  Is  no  basis  for  them 
In  the  Constitution  or  In  the  law.  He  has 
no  war  power  except  what  might  ilghtftilly 


go  to  a  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  In  wartime. 

The  late  Justice  Sutherland  was  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  this  question  of  war 
powers  of  the  President  and  this  is  what  he 
says: 

"The  Constitution  confers  no  war  powers 
upon  the  President  as  such.  Whatever  war 
powers  he  pos-sesses  under  the  Constitu- 
tion— that  Is.  without  legislative  authority — 
he  has,  not  because  he  is  President,  but  be- 
cause he  is  Commander  in  Chief.  As  Com- 
mander in  Chief  he  has  no  greater  or  addi- 
tional power  because  he  is  also  President. 
This  is  a  distinction  which  has  been  fre- 
quently overlooked  and  because  not  always 
borne  In  mind  has  led  to  much  confusion  of 
thought." 
I  The  President  in  his  recent  message  to 
Congress  with  reference  to  fixing  prices  and 
I    wages  said : 

I  "I  ask  the  Congress  to  take  this  action  by 
I  the  first  of  October.  Inaction  on  your  part 
by  that  date  will  leave  me  with  an  Inescap- 
able responsibility  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  see  to  it  that  the  war  effort  is  no 
longer  imperiled  by  threat  of  economic 
chaos. 

"In  the  event  that  the  Congress  should 
fall  to  act,  and  act  adequately,  I  shall  accept 
the  responsibility,  and  I  will  act. 

"At  the  same  time  that  farm  prices  are 
stabilized,  wages  can  and  will  be  stabilized 
also.    This  I  will  do." 

Some  people  have  hailed  this  as  a  mark 
of  great  courage  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  was  simply  twldness.  Congress 
had  already  acted  on  the  subject  that  the 
President  had  in  mind  several  weeks  before. 
The  President  had  a  constitutional  right  to 
recommend  a  repeal  and  a  substitution  but 
he  had  no  constitutional  right  and  no  moral 
right,  to  threaten  Congress.  Congress,  patri- 
otically desiring  to  avoid  a  break  with  the 
executive  branch  at  this  crucial  time,  im- 
mediately took  up  the  matter.  The  House 
passed  a  bill  which  Is  now  In  the  Senate. 
While  the  action  of  the  Congress  was  mag- 
nanimous, time  will  tell  whether  it  was 
proper.  Supine  acquiescence  by  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  legislative  departments  of 
other  governments  have  made  smooth  and 
straight  the  way  to  dictatorship.  Jefferson 
said  something  years  ago  which  applies  to- 
day with  peculiar  force: 

"I  said  to  President  Washington  that  if 
the  equilibrium  of  the  three  great  bodies — 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judiciary — could 
be  preserved,  if  the  legislature  could  be  kept 
independent.  I  should  never  fear  the  result 
of  such  a  Government:  but  that  I  could  not 
but  be  uneasy  when  I  saw  that  the  executive 
had  swallowed  up   the   legislative   branch." 

Under  our  theory  of  government  each  of 
the  three  branches  are  necessary:  for  If  either 
Is  nullified  the  Government  topples.  Each  is 
equally  lmp>ortant  with  the  other,  for  they  are 
truly  ccxjrdinate,  and  cf  the  three  the  Con- 
gress Is  that  branch  which  is  most  truly  the 
people's  branch.  The  Congress  is  truly  "of 
the  people,  by  the  pecple.  for  the  people."  It 
Is  the  agency  by  which  government  by  con- 
sent of  the  governed  Is  achieved. 

OHIO   IN   REPUBLICAN   POLITICS 

I  have  tried  to  touch  on  many  different 
subjects  with  the  idea  In  mind  cf  impressing 
you  with  the  fact  that  we  Ohio  Republicans 
have  an  abundance  of  reasons  why  our  party 
should  be  returned  to  power.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  we  should  devote  our  time  and 
talents  from  now  until  election  day  to  the 
election  of  Republicans.  We  Republican  Con- 
gressmen somehow  feel  that  the  most  im- 
portant task  before  the  voters  of  the  country 
is  to  elect  a  Republican  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  believe  that  the  country  loc.';  t 
it  that  way  too.  Still  we  know  that  the  r  i 
foundation  of  a  poUtlcal  party  is  In  the  lcx:al 
organizations.  And  we  know  that  it  '«  a 
tremendous  encouragement  to  the  party  v, :..  n 
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a  btg  State  like  Ohio  niU  lU 
state  house  with  Republicans. 

Ohio  Republlcaru"   more    thar 
Hear..-!  ct  any  other  State  have  a 
a  history  that  Impels  them  to  pc 
ties.     They  owe   the   Republican 
than    the    Republicans   of    any 
Abraham   Lincoln   did  more   th 
man  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
based  it  on  human  liberty  as 
He   believed   In    the  Union      H- 
defender   ct   the   system   of   c 
tween  the  department*  of  • 

When    Lincoln    wa«    a8!~  i  -  : 
Johnson  succerded  to  the  Pre«i 
came   Grant,   the    soldier      The: 
soldier  ^verncr.     Then  Garfield 
statesman.     When  Garfl-ld  was 
Anhur  succeeded  him.    Then  ca 
then    Harrison,    and    then    Clcv 
Then  McKinlcy  came  and  Rno«e'. 
succeeded    him    when    he     a 
Then  came  Taft.  then  Wil'-i  ;.    • 
then  Coolldge.  and  HxDver. 

From  Lincoln  to  Hoover  all  i. 
were  Republican  but  two.     Of 
eleven,  four  came  to  the  Pt       ••  ■ 
of  having  been   Vice  Pres; 
seven  were  aJl  from  Ohio.     In  ot! 
machinery   of   the  Republican 
Nation  was  In  the  hands  of  Ohio 
for    60    years,    which    50    years 
jrreatest  pro^^ress  of  the  Reput 
It    ever   cx:cur   to   you   that    th- 
Party  of  Ohio  had  never  contnt 
Prealdent?      Ohio    is    truly    tho 
PTMMents   and    the   mother    of 
Presidents,  and  they  say  there  ar( 
that  she  Is  perfectly  wllUnt?  to  be 
of  another  Republican  President 
Ing  preparations  accordins:ly. 

My  friends  and  fellow  Repub' 
sum    up    by    reading   you    the 
graph  of   the  declaration  cf   po! 
as  A  member  of  the  Republ.  ;  ;. 
mittee    of    the    Hcusf>    had    ,i    -:. 
preparing 

"American  free  enterprise  Is 
of  an  embattled  and  laewildered 
the  last  hope  of  our  economic  sal 
conflict  ends.     We  stand  miUrar 
to  any  use  of  the  war  effort 
unwarranted    encroachmer.  \-. 
tlons    upon    fre«   enterprise, 
problems  of  the  Nation  must 
basis   which   is   sound   and    : 
tional  character  based  on  a  it-ca 
standards  and  spiritual  values 
stored,  but  this  cannot  be  hope 
there    is   a    complete    return   of 
honesty  and  absolute  frankness 
cf  those  who  are  charged  with 
Ing  of  the  Government,  both  in 
their  duties  and   In  their  relat 
the   people   of   this   Nation.    Th€ 
which  have  made  America  great 
cverthrcwn    by    the    war   'in    w 
war  we  must  not  lose  the  peace 

"To  all   this,  we  stand  pledged 
mltted  •• 

On  ibat  basis  we  go  forward  to 
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and  the  shortage  which  Is  threat- 
iii  food  as  a  result.    I  ask  unani- 

■f^n  ^n'   '.-   have  inserted   in  the 
'       ..:•    ;      i.om    the    Prairie 
:    O       J  r    3.    entitled    'Keep 
I  .lO<^;  oil  Fu.:ms,"  and  an  editorial 
Ralph  Ammon,  Director  of  the 
'-  r>-irtment  of  Agriculture. 
'-'•^■•'-     ^  -"-r,  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  •!>.    Rf      RD.  as  follows: 
Krz;>  S.K..:,nrD  Labor  on  Farms — Rouiro  Table 
Grott    Called    bt    Prairiz    Farmer    Cites 
Need  ix>r  Prompt  Action 

The  Nation  must  adopt  a  more  efficient 
plan  of  allo<iating  manpower — and  do  it 
quickly— Lf  farmers  are  to  prcxluce  sulflcient 
food  for  cur  armed  forces,  allies,  and  war 
workers. 

Othcrseise.  an  almost  certain  food  shortage 
In  1943  might  disastrously  lengthen  the  war. 
These  blunt  truths  were  made  plain  In  a 
meeting  last  week  of  leaders  of  midwcstern 
agriculture,  selective  service  boards,  educa- 
tion, and  United  States  Employment  Service. 
That  meeting  was  called  by  Prairie  Farmer 
In  an  effort  to  got  before  the  general  public — 
and  Wa.'hlngton,  too — the  urgency  of  the 
farm  labor  problem  as  It  affects  our  entire 
war  effort. 

Speakir  after  speaker  declared  that  if  more 
key  men  In  agriculture  are  drafted  from  the 
farms  the  Nation  will  face  critical  food  short- 
ages. Their  views  checked  with  the  farm 
labor  survey  results  printed  in  the  September 
19  issue  of  Prairie  Farmer  and  echoed  the 
sentlm.ent  cf  the  hundreds  of  letters  farm 
folks  have  been  pouring  into  our  editorial 
rooms 

From  Illinois.  Indiana.  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigar.  the  State  farm  bureaus.  State 
granges.  State  selective-service  boards.  State 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  war 
boards,  agricultural  colleges,  the  United 
States  Eaaployment  Service — all  were  repre- 
sented.    And  all  spoke  their  minds  freely. 

After  their  discussion  they  voted  unani- 
mously to  call  for  action  from  our  highest 
gcvernm.?ntal  offlclals.  They  sent  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  to  President  Roosevelt, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard.  Manpower 
Commissioner  McNutt.  Selective  Service  Di- 
rector H..'rshey.  and  War  Production  Board 
Chairman  Nelson: 

"1.  Our  national  war  leaders  should — In 
Immedia-e  round-table  conference  with  re- 
sponsible representatives  of  the  military,  in- 
dustrial, and  agricultural  groups — formulate 
a  program  that  will  balance  and  allocate 
available  maiipower  to  agriculture,  industry, 
and  the  armed  forces  for  the  most  efficient 
war  effort. 

"2.  It  is  essential,  if  agriculture  is  to  ade- 
quately do  its  Job  of  producing  necessary 
food,  that  the  resulting  program  be  made  ef- 
fective within  the  next  30  days." 

Ralph  Ammcn.  director  of  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Agriculture,  said  moie  dairy 
herds  are  being  sold  through  farm  auctions 
In  Wisconsin  than  ever  before.  He  cited  the 
loss  of  skilled  help  to  armed  services  and  war 
Industry  as  the  reason.  He  said  it  was  his 
belief  that  farm  price  ceilings  should  be  high 
enough  to  permit  farmers  to  compete  with 
Industry  for  labor. 

L  M.  Vogler.  Indiana,  Agriculttiral  Adjust- 
ment Administration  chairman,  predicted 
that  1943  farm  quotiis  would  be  higiier  than 
those  of  this  year  He  suggested  that  more 
detailed  plans  should  be  made  for  each  indi- 
vidual farm  to  get  our  production  balanced. 
Edward  M.  Longnecker,  farm  occupational 
r.rl- .  t":  for  Michigan  Selective  Service  Board, 
--  ..:  -It  this  fall  Michigan  had  4,000  tem- 
;.  .  .,'■_.  deferments  for  farm  workers,  but  that 
:.  >t  were  only  50  percent  of  the  number  de- 
:t  r  .ci  a  mdustry.  "The  harvest  wiU  be  made 
•;...>  >t\ir,  all  right,  but  what  about  next  year? 
A;. a  the  problem  will  be  all  the  more  seveie 


If  It's  a  long  war.    Something's  got  to  be  dona 
quickly,"  he  declared. 

Gen  Frank  Parker,  chairman  1  linois  De- 
fense Council,  declared  that  the  Nction  must 
mobilize  completely  to  utilize  its  manpower 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  Government  must 
decide  where  each  man  works  be«t  and  put 
him  there. 

Dean  H  P.  Rusk.  University  if  Illinoi* 
College  of  Agriculture,  declared  th  it  farmers 
and  wives  will  work  "until  they  bu.'  t  a  hame- 
string"  to  make  their  quotas  but  that  they 
are  beginning  to  realize  they  have  about 
reached  that  limit.  Many  farmers  will  tram 
Inexperienced  help,  but  no  matter  how  they 
try,   1943  food   production   will   be  lower. 

Noble  Clark,  associate  director  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station,  declared  that,  practically 
speaking,  Wisconsin  farmers  have  had  no 
draft  deferment  for  their  sons  and  hired 
hands.  "Im  convinced  Wisconsin  cannot 
produce  the  dairy  products  in  1943  that  wer« 
produced  this  year."  He  cited  the  f;ict  that  in 
one  Wisconsin  community  in  a  r  idius  of  7 
miles,  11  farm  operators  have  been  drafted. 
Farmers  are  deciding  to  rai.se  hoijs  Instead 
of  milk  cows  because  it  takes  less  work. 

"If  Government  really  believes  that  dairy 
production  is  vital,"  Clark  declarec^  "it  must 
make  it  more  profitable  and  it  must  move 
fast,  because  already  forces  are  in  motion 
which  will  reduce  1943  prcductior..  All  the 
imported  Mexican  labor  and  high  school  boys 
won't  help  after  a  dairy  cow  Is  shipped  to 
market  and  butchered,"  said  Clark 

He  pointed  out  that  90  percent  )f  the  Na- 
tlons  farm  production  comes  fron  50  per- 
cent of  its  farms,  and  declared  tl.at  the  50 
percent  should  have  priority  on  machinery 
and  its  labor  supply. 

Walter  Erb.  regional  farm  placerr.ent  direc- 
tor United  States  Emplo3rment  Sei-vice.  told 
of  experiments  In  transporting  farn  families 
from  submarglnal  lands  to  better  producing 
farms — together  with  the  difflcultits  encoun- 
tered. Some  families  are  being  m  jved  from 
northern  Wisconsin  to  the  southen-  part,  and 
from  southern  Dlinois  to  the  nor  hem  sec- 
tion. 

He  told  also  of  going  Into  counties  where 
the  labor  shortage  was  reported  to  be  acute, 
only  to  find  that  farmers  could  not  take  mar- 
ried hands — they  had  no  housing  facilities 
for  them.  (And  the  War  Production  Board 
hac  just  lowered  housing  limits  frcm  $500  to 
$200.) 

President  Earl  Smith,  Ulinois  Aijrictiltural 
Association,  declared  bluntly  that  we  don't 
have  enough  manpower  to  meet  thi;  demands 
of  a  13,000.000-man  army,  all-out  war  pro- 
duction, and  the  record-breaking  goals  set 
for  agriculture.  Therefore,  he  sale,  we  must 
make  the  best  possible  balance  of  what  is 
available  to  get  maximum  production  and 
efficiency. 

Agriculture,  Smith  said,  is  not  trying  to 
keep  all  farm  boys  out  of  the  draft,  but  is 
trying  to  keep  the  best  boys,  the  kej-men. 
on  the  farm.  He  achuowledgcd  that  many  a 
farm  boy  has  enlisted  because  he  has  been 
falsely  scorned  for  not  being  in  uniform. 
The  city  folks  are  the  ones  who  should  begin 
to  worry  and  plead  that  enough  workers  be 
kept  on  the  farm.  If  there  is  a  food  short- 
age, the  city  folks  will  suffer  first. 

Herscbel  Newsom.  master,  Indiana  Grange, 
pointed  out  that  the  National  Grange  also 
had  taken  a  stand  against  inflation  a  year 
ago,  and  said  it  was  unjust  that  farm  organi- 
zations are  now  having  the  flngsr  of  reproach 
pointed  at  them.  He  also  believes  that  some 
county  draft  boards  don't  see  the  picture 
properly  and  that  we  need  a  good  yardstick 
to  measure  value  of  boys  to  the  farm. 

Col.  R.  Hitchcock,  director,  Indiana  selec- 
tive service,  said  the  Army  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  destroy  Indiana  agricuittire.  He 
told  of  a  plan  to  make  an  exhaiistive  survey 
of  farm  needs  and  farm  workers  in  Benton 
County    waii    the    hope    of    extending    this 
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throughout  liidiana's  92  counties.  For  boys 
who  arc  left  en  the  farm  he  suggested  a 
service  ribbon  and  privileges  of  Joining  serv- 
ice men's  groups  after  the  war. 

Lee  Gentry,  chairman.  Illinois  United  States 
Department  of  Agricultural  War  Board,  said 
one  cf  the  chief  problems  is  the  fact  that  £0 
percent  of  Illinois  farms  are  operated  by  men 
under  45  years  of  age  and  yet  these  men  are 
being  drafted.  He  urged  quick  action  to 
clarify  the  situation. 

Walter  Katterhenry,  chairman,  Wisconsin 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  War 
Board,  said  key  men  are  being  taken  steadily 
in  Wisconsin  and  that  farmers  in  making 
19i3  production  plans  must  know  now  what 
they  can  e:;pect  in  regard  to  help  situation. 

Clayton  Munson,  Illinois  State  Grange, 
said  dairy  farmers  are  especially  handicapped 
by  skilled  labor  shcrtage  and  that  many  of 
them  are  going  into  grain  and  hog  produc- 
tion. One  auctioneer  of  his  acquaintance 
had  leo  farm  auctions  scheduled  2  weeks 
ago.  and  of  those  about  one-third  were  dis- 
persal sales. 

Noble  J.  Puffer,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Cook  Ccunty.  111.,  said  that  while  he  sympa- 
thized with  tiie  farmers'  prejudice  against  the 
green  hgh-schocl  boy,  nevertheless  he  be- 
lieved this  was  a  pool  of  labor  that  could  be 
utilized.  He  pledged  a  rearrangement  of  high- 
school  courses  so  that  boys  could  work  after- 
noons. Saturdays,  and  even  Sundays  to  do  the 
best  they  could  on  the  farms. 

Ppairie  Farmer  Says: 
(At  cur  request  the  following  guest  edi- 
torial r.as  written  by  Ralph  Ammon,  di- 
rector, Wiaccnsin  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  his  conclusions  drawn  from  Prairie 
Farmer's  meeting  cf  agricultural  leaders 
from  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
consin to  consider  how  to  provide  farm 
manpower  for  1943) 

Win  the  war.  That  thought  crowds  all 
others  from  the  mind  ot  the  American 
farmer.  There  is  no  close  second  slogan-  for 
him.  He  is  willing  to  make  any  necessary 
personal  sacrifice  to  attain  that  objective. 

The  farmer  wants  to  do  and  intends  to  do 
his  part  toward  winning  the  war.  He  has 
been  told  that  the  biggest  contribution  he 
can  malic  to  the  war  effort  is  the  production 
of  food  and  fiber  for  our  armed  forces,  our 
allies,  and  our   industrial   workers. 

Through  1941  and  1942  the  farnjer  has 
been  getting  the  Job  done.  He  exceeded  the 
production  goals  asked  of  him  for  1941  and 
1942.  Statisticians  tell  us,  and  our  eyes  ccn- 
firm  their  reports,  that  the  total  production 
of  crops  in  America  for  1942  will  be  35  per- 
cent above  normal  Providence  has  been 
against  Hitler  and   the  Japs. 

FAr.M    MANPOWER    DWINDLING 

Agriculture,  however,  is  losing  manpower 
to  industry  and  the  armed  forces  so  fast 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  holding  the  present 
production  lev;l  of  food  even  with  God's 
blessing  cf  gccd  weather  in  1943  The  man- 
power Just  v.on't  be  there  to  get  the  Job 
done. 

If  the  manpower  which  agriculture  is  los- 
ing to  Industry  and  the  armed  forces  can 
accomplish  more  toward  the  war  effort  in 
Its  new  location,  farmers  will  not  be  bitter, 
but  thankful. 

If,  howevxr,  the  armed  forces  and  cur 
Allies  later  find  themsel'es  short  of  food  '  d 
blame  the  American  farmer  for  their  plight, 
the  farmer  will  be  both  sad  and  bitter. 

That  the  present  trend  of  less  of  manpower 
from  the  farm  to  Industry  and  the  armed 
forces  will  result  in  a  reduced  production  of 
food  and  fiber  is  as  certain  as  '2  plus  2 
equals  4."^  Therefore,  the  questions  that 
farraei-s  are  asking  are:  "Will  a  reduction  in 
the  food  output  hamper  the  war  effort?" 
And  "Can  the  manpower  we  are  losing  to  in- 
dustry and  the  armed  forces  do  more  for  the 
war  effort  in  their  new  Jobs?"  Those  are 
questions  which  should  be  answered  within 


the  next  30  days.  An  answer  next  spring 
will  be  too  late,  because  farmers  must  make 
their  plans  now. 

NEED  PROPER   BALANCE 

There  is  Immediate  need  for  the  promulga- 
tion and  announcement  of  a  plan  which  will 
distribute  and  maintain  manpower  in  proper 
balance  for  farm,  factory,  and  front  lo  coop- 
erate for  the  most  efficient  and  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

Some  agency  or  group  cf  agencies  should 
determine  what  is  the  best  distribution  cf 
manpower  to  the  armed  forces,  industry,  and 
agriculture  in  order  to  most  efficiently  carry 
forward  America's  part  in  v.innlng  tl^e  v;ar. 
Once  that  determination  has  been  made, 
some  agency  should  be  given  the  authority 
for  the  duration  cf  the  war  to  effect  that 
distribution.  The  present  three-way  com- 
petition for  manpower  may  prove  disastrous. 

Agriculture  cannot  compete  with  the  armed 
forces  for  men  for  patriotic  reasons.  Farm 
boys  are  reluctant  to  ask  for  deferment. 
Agriculture  cannot  compete  with  industry 
for  manpower  for  financial  reasons.  Thus 
in  a  three-way  battle  for  manpower,  agri- 
culture will  lose  If  that  loss  goes  too  far, 
men  with  guns,  but  without  food,  will  be 
useless. 

Military  men  tell  us  that  an  army  of  10- 
COO.OOO  men  pooMy  equipped  and  poorly  fed 
wotild  be  less  effective  than  5,OCO,CO0  well 
equipped  and  well  fed.  Therefore,  military 
men  are  especially  interested  in  a  proper 
balance  of  m.anpower  between  the  armed 
forces,  agriculture,  and   industry. 

Do  we  need  a  Baruch  committee  to  offer  a 
plan  for  the  most  efficient  use  of  American 
manpower? 

Week  before  last  we  visited  with  several 
hundred  industrial  leaders  in  Chicago,  De- 
troit. Cleveland,  and  New  York.  Most  of 
these  men  are  devoting  their  lives  and  their 
fortunes  to  making  implements  of  war — 
tanks,  airplanes,  ships,  shells,  explosives, 
motor  fuel,  a  thousand  and  one  things  that 
they  never  thought  of  making,  and  for  which 
their  plants  never  had  been  designed. 

All  of  these  men  have  built  up  great  In- 
dustrial organizations.  Tliey  have  welded 
together  scientists,  executives,  workmen,  and 
materials  in  a  way  to  produce  the  finest  im- 
plements and  tools  necessary  in  time  of 
peace.  They  are  all  on  full-lime  war  pro- 
duction now. 

Their  faces  are  bearing  the  same  signs  of 
worry,  strain,  and  exhaustion  that  is  showing 
on  the  faces  of  thousands  of  farmers  who 
are  fighting  the  great  battle  of  food  pro- 
duction. 

What  we  need  to  realize  more  and  more  is 
that  we  are  all  marching  togetlier  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  which  is  victory,  peace,  and  free- 
dom. Kow  futile  v.'ould  be  the  most  patriotic 
endeavor  of  these  great  industrial  organiza- 
tions without  focd  for  their  workmen. 
Equally,  how  futile  it  would  be  for  farm 
folks  to  pile  up  great  stock  piles  of  food 
were  not  the  factories  running  right  and 
day  producing  implements  and  munitions  of 
war.  Equally  important— neither  is  any  good 
without  the  armed  forces  to  fight  the  battle 
where  men  die  for  viclory.  peace,  and  free- 
dom. 

For  the  duration  there  Is  one  common 
objective.  While  we  on  the  farm  front  must 
present  our  needs  as  forcefully  as  possible  in 
order  that  we  may  keep  pace  v.ith  demands 
upon  us,  let  us  remember  that  we  are  part 
of  the  all -American  team  that  is  playing 
on  the  side  of  the  United  Nations.  Team- 
work will  win. 

Right  to  vote  is  precious  to  the  citizen 
of  ths  United  States.  Permanent  registration 
is  relatively  new  in  Illinois.  Unless  you  are 
permanently  registered  you  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  this  fall. 

If  you  have  registered  you  are  okay— better 
look  It  up  to  be  sure.  If  not,  then  you  should 
register  very  soon  with  the  county  clerk  of 
your  county.    You  are  entitled  lo  register  if 


you  are  21  years  of  age.  have  lived  in  the 
State  1  year,  in  the  county  90  days,  and  in 
the  precinct  30  days. 

We  call  your  attention  to  this  because  re- 
ports coming  lo  our  desk  are  that  but  a 
small  proportion  of  those  otherwise  entitled 
to  vote  in  Illinois  are  permanently  registered. 

Scrap  users— large  steel  mills— are  insis- 
tent that  they  are  not  stretching  the  truth 
a  bit  when  they  say  that  their  scrap  piles  are 
very  low.  With  winter  closing  in,  and  scrap 
metal  harder  to  collect  from  farms,  they  have 
a  very  real  fear  that  steel  production  will 
be  cut  down  because  of  lack  of  essential 
scrap. 

We  know  that  there  are  a  thousand  and 
one  things  to  be  done  curing  these  fall  weeks. 
But  let's  keep  in  mind  th.T  national  needs. 
Tlie  Nation  is  looking  to  farms  for  scrap 
metal  as  well  as  for  food  and  fiber.  Let  s 
give  them  all  we  have  quickly. 

As  we  go  to  press  Congrefs  is  debating 
about  the  parity  price  bill  which  ihe  Presi- 
dent has  requested  in  order  to  prevent  in- 
flation Much  of  the  argument  is  beside 
the  point. 

The  question  is  not  whether  there  shall  be 
100  percent  or  110  or  150  percent  of  pf.riiy 
prices  All  such  demands  by  the  farm  bloc 
have  put  the  farm  folks  In  a  very  poor  light 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

This  Is  war.  It  is  not  the  lime  to  attempt 
to  arrive  at  complete  equity,  because  what 
is  eaultable  today  is  not  f^  tcmorrcw. 

The  great  question  before  the  Nation  today 
is  whether  there  shall  be  enoU!?n  manpower 
on  farms  next  season  to  produce  the  fcKd 
which  will  win  the  war.  Certainly  our  Nation 
is  going  to  see  that  this  labor  is  provided. 

Now  IS  the  time  to  believe  that  all  problems 
Will  be  met  as  they  arise  We  will  win  the 
war  by  keeping  our  tempers  among  ourselves, 
working  together  with  all  our  strength  and 
intellect,  and  saving  our  hates  for  otr  Ax  s 
enemies. 

"Patrioti-sm  and  self-interest  combine  to 
make  an  Investment  In  War  bonds  the  best 
form  of  financial  reserve  ever  offeree!  to  Amer- 
ican farmers."  say-  Dr.  \V.  I  Myers,  head  of 
Cornell  University's  farm  economics  depart- 
ment, and  former  governor  of  the  Paim  Credit 
Administration.  Dr.  Mj-ers  has  returned  lo 
V/ashington  to  direct  the  firm  division  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  War  Savings  staff. 

"The  financial  ivelfare  cf  fp.rm  people  in 
the  next  2  decades  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  wise  utilization  cf  the  higher  farm 
incomes  of  the  present  war  period. "  says  Dr. 
Myers.  "Tlie  only  efleclive  way  of  avoiding 
the  disastrous  results  on  li.flation  and  defla- 
tion is  through  using  the  increased  incomes 
of  this  period  to  get  dc'ots  in  shape  and  to 
build  financial  reserves  lii  War  bonds."  Dr. 
Myers  r.dvlses  farmers  first  to  put  their  debts 
on  a  safe  basis,  then  to  buy  War  bonds. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARIiS 

OF 
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OF  NEW    TOrJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30.  1942 

Mr,  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opin- 
ion it  is  a  detriment  to  our  war  effort 
to  segregate  Americans  into  religious 
groups  and  instill  in  each  group  a  dislike 
for  the  other. 

In  this  connection  I  have  heard  a  most 
eloquent  address  delivered  by  the  spirit- 
ual leader  of  my  community.  Ritbbi  Bi?r- 
nard  Bergman,  of  the  Home  of  the  Sons 
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and    Daughters    of    Israel 
T^k-elfth  Street,  New  York 
that  this  speech  should  be 
American.     His  address 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers 
the  unseen  enemy,  the  spy.  the  i 
who  lives  ajnong  us,  preiendin 
xis.  posing  as  our  friend      He 
UUu  sweetly, ,^nd  even  pretends 
wMle   he   waits   for   us   to    V 
WTien  we  do.  he  stabs  us  in  th 
■re  his  tactics.    Tl.e  snealc   ■.: 
Harbor  on  December  7  is  a  Haj 
of  this  type  cf  treachery. 

We  must  forever  be  on  guar 
unseen  enemy.     The  danger  li 
that  the  average  citizen   is  no 
to  recognize  him.  l>ecause  his 
well  h.dden      He  may  be  posirig 
of  individual   the  average  pers: 
think  of  suspecting.     He  may 
hi'.    ■  '■       '  gentleman  who 
I!  '  \:  door 

He  IS  more  dangerous  than 
see  guns,  tank-s.  or  the  ether  i 
war.    but    we   cannot   always 
poisonous   gas   thnt   comes   oc? 
Vile  mouth.     His  poisonous  gas 
the  mind  of  a  well-mcanuig  c 
<i  blocd  infecticn  circulate 
and  pol.<wn  his  thouaht.s.     The 
patriotic    Citizen,    uiiwittingly 
enemy  of  the  country  m  \o\es 
must  guard  against  this  mlsta 
not  inadvertentiy  help  the  enem 

One  oi  the  poison  nases  the 
emits  is  h.'Jte      He  tries,  thrcu  ; 
lie;",    to   make   one   American 
He  knows  that  hate  leads  to  _ 
to   disruption,  disruption    to 
confusion  to  weakness.     That 
brings  failure.     This  insidious  s 
ing  hate  is  an  old  strategy;    it 
step  or  the  plan  '  div.de  and  cc 
history  of  foreign  countries  t< 
that    divide    and    conquer 
know  this,  yet  we  often  fail  u 
when  we  come  face  to  face   -  -^ 

VSTTTD   WI  ST.^ND     DI .  : 

The  main  reason  the  enemy 
trying  to  disunite  us  Is  that 
we  are  united,  that  unity  is 
Americans    that   it   is   woven   i 
thread  of  the  tapestry  of  our  na 
The  United  State?,  as  it!<  very 
means  unity      Our  country  wa; 
unity      It    was    the    fervent    d. 
Thirteen  Colonies  to  become  om  ■ 
brought  them  together     This 
unity  eatised  our  great-grand? 
their   blood   brothers  on    the 
the   Civil   War     Today   we  arc 
as  strong  as  ever.     We  are  flg 
n.an.  troth  and  nail,  dav  and  n 
the     unlioly     three — Hi.ler. 
Mussolini— and   with   them 
slavery  which  they  are  waiting  t 
us  as  they  did  on  the  conque 
cf  Europe  and  the  East. 

Our  enemies  realize  that 
will   win   the   war   for    us.     Thii 
truth  IS  giving  them  an  incura 
They    must    disunite    us    or 
doomed.     And    they    will    be 
the  help  of  God! 

Here  is  one  way  they  have 
unite  us.  and  that  is  to  divid 
ligious   groups  as   Protestant, 
Jew.     Then  by  stirring  up  Ion? 
inventing  new  ones  they  hop. 
ifToup  against  the  other  and 
group    feel    that    the    other 
ener:v.r«      They   know    :!.^ 
to  V..-C    ;a   not   only   c'    :  ,.^ 
life.    but.   more   inp   -m    ^ 
It  w:.l  impair  the  \<.;.  r    . ;:    :■ 
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We  realiz"  this  war  Is  unlike  any  war 
fought  since  the  dawn  of  history.  We  are  not 
fightmg  for  territorial  gains,  to  subjugate  a 
people,  to  favor  seme  political  party,  to 
avenge  the  ego  of  some  offended  nota'ole,  or 
for  some  other  excuse  for  which  foreign  coun- 
tries have  decli^rcd  war.  We  know  that  we 
are  not  f ghtlng  for  ourselves  alone,  but  also 
for  cur  children  and  their  children  to  come. 
We  know  that  the  outcome  of  this  war  will 
Influence  not  only  cur  lives  but  those  of  many 
I  generations  yet  unborn.  Because  our  lives, 
,  our  American  way  of  living,  our  rights  and 
cur  dignity,  everything  we  hold  dear,  are 
I  being  threatened.  Literally  this  is  a  war  for 
'  clvl'ization  against  barbarism,  of  liberty 
I  against  slavery,  expresticn  against  oppres- 
sion, right  against  might,  enlightenment 
against  darkness. 

It  Is  also  a  war  to  preserve  one  of  the 
most  important  of  human  rights,  and  that 
Is  the  rijjht  to  worship  God  according  to 
one's  own  dictates  of  conscience.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  religious  freedom  was  the 
I  impetus  that  caused  the  Pilgrims  to  for-ake 
their  homeland  .ind  come  to  this  country. 
'  The  Constitution  subsequently  made  religious 
!  Ireedom  a  fundamenul  law.  This  is  cue  of 
j  cur  many  glorious  heritages.  We  must  die 
j    to  preserve  it  and  pass  it  on  intact  to  our 

children. 
'  The  outcome  of  this  war  will  decide  other 
l.'^sues.  It  will  decide  whether  we  shall  be 
,  freemen  or  slaves,  whether  we  shall  thooae 
j  our  leaders  by  ballet  or  have  dictators  forced 
on  us.  Yes;  it  will  decide  whether  we  walk 
I    or  goosestep. 

I  As  our  Vice  President.  Henbt  Wall.\ce.  has 
j  said.  -This  is  a  fight  beiwoen  a  slave  world 
'  and  a  free  world.  Just  as  the  United  States 
in  1862  could  not  remain  half  slave  and  half 
free,  so  in  1942  the  world  must  make  Its  deci- 
sion for  complete  victory  one  way  or  another. 
The  m^rch  of  freedom  of  the  past  150  years 
has  been  a  long-drawn-out  peoples  revolu- 
tion The  peoplee  revolution  aims  at  peace 
and  not  at  violence  But  If  the  rights  of 
common  men  are  attacked.  It  unleashes  the 
ferocity  of  a  she-bear  who  has  lost  a  cub." 
Hitler's  agents  are  well  aware  that  we 
Americans  cherish  above  life  cur  American 
way  of  living  and  that  we  will  die  fighting 
to  maintain  It.  Hitlers  agents  further  realize 
that  we  will  net  listen  to  Berlin-manufac- 
tured lies  about  other  Americans.  Hitler's 
agents  therefore  pose  as  Americans  and  while 
prctend.ng  to  help  us,  they  try  to  ruin  us  by 
tearing  us  apart,  changing  us  from  a  nation 
Into  a  number  of  groups  One  of  the  ques- 
tions these  Hitler  agents  like  to  ask  In  this 
tear-apart  scheme  Is.  "Who  is  an  American?' 
They  hope  by  this  to  cause  one  American  to 
question  the  right  of  another  American  to 
the  nam.e  "Ameri'-an."  If  this  dastardly 
scheme  ever  worked  out,  e.^erybody  in  our 
country  would  be  called  a  non-American  by 
somebody  else. 

WHO   IS    AN    AMERICAN? 

I  am  going  to  dwell  In  a  measure  on  th, 
definition  of  who  Is  an  American.  Is  he  the 
descendant  of  the  Pilgrims  who  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock  in  1620?  Is  he  the  grandson 
of  the  forty-niner  who  trekked  across  the 
country  in  a  covered  wagon  to  California?  Is 
he  the  descendant  of  the  signers  cf  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence'  is  he  the  Creole  of 
Louisiana?  Is  he  the  Indian  of  the  South- 
west, the  mountaineer  of  the  Ozarks?  Is  he 
by  profession  a  merchant,  a  farmer,  or  a  me- 
chanic:" Is  he  a  protestant,  a  CathcUc,  a  Jew. 
a  Mormon?  Or  does  he  belong  to  some  other 
religious  group?     Who  and  what  ts  he? 

The  answer  Is  that  an  American  is  not 
any  one  cf  these  things  but  a  combination  of 
them  all  He  Is  the  product  of  the  melting 
pc:   into  which  came  blocd  strains  from  every 

-  "T  of  the  globe,  and  out  of  which  was 
crystallized  the  American.  In  the  veins  of 
the  American  runs  the  blood  of  both  the  Yan- 
k>-f  V  .;  -^e  newly  naturalized  citizen. 


Among  the  many  strains  that  make  up 
the  American  Is  the  Jew.  The  Jew  has 
played  and  Is  playing  a  prominent  part  in 
American   life. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact  the  Jew 
made  his  appearance  on  this  continent  in 
the  fifteenth  century  It  has  been  stated 
that  Christopher  Columbus  had  Jewish  blood 
nmning  in  his  veins  and  that  his  crew  con- 
sisted In  the  main  of  Jews  who  were  being 
exiled  from  Spain. 

The  history  of  our  coimtry  Is  short,  as  the 
history  of  some  nations  is  reckoned,  but  in 
that  short  span  of  years  the  nam.es  cf  Jew- 
ish patriots,  both  in  peace  and  m  war,  shine 
gloriously.  The  Jew  has  given  and  is  giving 
liberally,  unstintedly,  and  unselfishly  that 
our  beloved  country  might  prosper  and  grow 
greater. 

Even  before  the  United  States  became  a 
nation,  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  first  landed 
and  sought  to  hew  a  civilization  out  of  the 
wilderness,  the  Pilgrims  were  animated  by 
the  old  Hebraic  spirit.  They  drew  Inspi- 
ration from  the  books  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets  cf  Israel.  So  absorbed  were  they 
in  the  Old  Testament  that  they  referred  to 
themselves  as  •'Christian  Israel"  and  fol- 
lowing the  story  of  Passover  In  the  Bible, 
they  spoke  of  King  James,  tlieir  persecutor, 
as  Pharaoh,  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  Red  Sea. 
and  of  Massachusetts  as  New  Canaan. 

John  Fiske.  the  historian,  affirms  this. 
saying  that  the  "same  ethical  impulse  which 
animated  the  glowing  pages  cf  the  Hebrew 
poetP  and  prophets  and  which  had  given  to 
the  history  and  literature  of  Israel  their 
commanding  Influence  In  the  world,  had 
also  animated  the  early  American  colonistd, 
founders,  and  statesmen." 

"Ye  laws  of  Moses  are  Immutable  and  per- 
petual." announced  Governor  Bradford,  cf 
Massachusetts. 

Many  years  later  Henry  Ward  Beecher  add- 
ed to  this  by  saying:  "It  may  surprise  some 
to  be  told  that  the  commonwealth  as  we 
understand  it  In  republican  government  is 
unquestionably  of  the  desert,  and  that  our 
institutions  sprang  from  the  law  of  Moses' 
mind  The  commonv/ealth  of  the  Israelites 
contained  in  it  the  deeds  of  all  subsequent 
commonwealths." 

THI  jrw   IN   COLONIAL    LIFI 

Such  sentiments  prevailed  everywhcr?  In 
the  American  Colonies.  They  repeatedly 
bca.sted  of  an  afBnity  to  Jewish  ideals  and  to 
the  Jewish  philosophy  of  life. 

To  express  this  eloquently,  I  must  refer  to 
the  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  said, 
"From  the  day  of  the  founding  of  the  Repub- 
lic, we  have  had  no  struggle,  mllitnry  or  civil. 
In  which  there  have  not  been  citizens  cf  the 
Jewish  faith  who  played  an  eminent  part  for 
the  honor  cf  the  Nation." 

And  in  the  words  cf  our  present  Chief 
Executive,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  "for 
devotion  in  peace,  for  devotion  In  war.  Jewish 
citizenship  as  I  know  it,  is  a  shining  example 
for  all  the  world." 

Jews  came  to  the  Colonies  when  they  were 
still  tiny  settlements  in  a  wilderness.  Names 
of  Jews  appear  everywhere  in  the  records  cf 
the  Colonies.  I  shall  cue  a  few  incidents  of 
Jewish  participation  In  colonial  life. 

As  early  as  the  middle  cf  the  seventeenth 
century  we  find  a  Jew.  Judah  Morris,  an  in- 
structor at  Harvard  College,  where  he  rr- 
m.alned  for  40  years.  In  1755  la  Newpoit. 
R. .  I.,  we  find  40  Jewiih  families,  among 
them  Jacob  Rodrigues-Rlvers  and  his  son- 
in-law.  Aaron  Lof>ez,  both  enterprising  and 
public-spirited  men. 

Rodrigues-Rlvers  was  extensively  engaged 
In  whaling.  He  had  13  factories  In  opera- 
tion for  the  manufacture  of  whale  oil  and 
oil  products.  In  other  words,  he  was  an 
eighteenth  century  precursor  of  the  modern 
Standard  Oil,  with  tlie  ciily  difference  that 
the  oil  was  not  petroleum  from  the  soil  but 
blubber  from  the  whale. 

Aaron  Lopez'  brother  Moses  waa  the 
founder  of  a  seminary.    Another  Jew,  Jacob 
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Josephs,  helped  establish  one  of  the  first 
community  libraries  in  New  York.  About 
the  year  1760.  New  York  was  beginning  to 
attract  many  Jews.  The  colonial  records 
show  many  Jewish  names.  They  came  from 
Spain.  Portugal.  Holland,  and  the  British 
Isles. 

In  appreciation  of  the  Jew's  services  to  the 
Government,  he  received  many  high  honors. 
An  outstanding  one  is  the  one  accorded  to 
Rabbi  Gershon  Mendes  Seixas.  of  the 
Shearith  Israel  Congregation  of  New  York. 
Incidentally,  this  ccngregaticn  Is  still  in 
existence.  Rabbi  Seixas  was  one  of  a  few 
clergymen  to  participate  In  the  inauguration 
of  George  Washington  as  President.  The 
rabbi  also  became  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
Columbia  University  and  on  his  tombstone 
in  the  old  Shearith  Israel  Cemetery  In  Chat- 
ham Square.  New  York  City,  the  rabbi  is 
described  as  the  "Patriot  Minister  of  the 
American  Revolution." 

Speaking  of  New  York,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  Jew.  Hayman  Levy,  was  the  first 
American  employer  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  who 
was  employed  as  a  "beater  of  furs"  at  the  sum 
of  $1  a  diiv. 

When  the  Thirteen  Colonies  declared  their 
independence  and  underwent  the  fire  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Jew  proved  his  heroism,  giv- 
ing liberally  of  his  worldly  possessions  as 
well  as  shedding  his  blood. 

Outstanding  among  the  patriots  of  the 
Revolution  Is  Haym  Solomon,  the  Jew  who 
came  to  the  colonics  from  a  ghetto  in  Poland. 
Haym  Solomon,  together  with  Rot>ert  Morris, 
helped   finance  the   Revolutionary   War. 

In  his  diary,  Robert  Morris  said  that 
Haym  Solomon  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
raise  money  for  the   Revolutionary   War. 

Another  one  of  Robert  Morris"  valuable 
aides  in  steering  the  ship  of  state  during 
those  critical  days  was  Aaron  Levy,  after 
whom  the  town  of  Aaronsburg.  Pa  ,  is  named. 
Levy  not  only  helped  Robert  Morris  negotiate 
loans  for  the  young  democracy,  but  he 
made  personal  contributions  as  well. 

Although  numerically  the  Jews  were  small 
In  number  in  the  13  colonies,  they  shone 
conspicuously  as  patriots,  doing  far  more 
than  their  share.  Many  of  them  achieved 
brilliant  distinction  as  officers  and  command- 
ing generals.  Among  them  are:  David  and 
Isaac  Franks.  Graetz.  Sampson.  Bush.  Levy, 
Phillips.  Seixas,  Benjamin,  and  many  others. 

Then  there  was  Mordecai  Sheftall  of  Geor- 
gia, who  was  commissary  general  of  the 
South  when  both  ammunition  and  food  were 
hard  to  get.  Sheftall  also  took  part  In  the 
actual  fighting. 

In  North  Carolina  there  was  another  Jew. 
one  Manual  Mordecai  Noah,  who  not  only 
served  on  the  staff  of  General  Washington, 
but  also  turned  over  his  entire  fortune  of 
approximately  $100,000  to  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

THE    JEW    IN    THE    NINETEENTH    CENTtJHT 

In  the  War  of  1812.  many  notable  Jewish 
names  appenr.  Orlan  P.  Levy,  for  instance, 
started  as  a  lad  In  command  cf  a  little 
schooner,  with  which  he  harrassed  British 
shipping.  Through  his  accomplishments,  he 
rose  to  the  supreme  rank  of  a  commodore  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  To  him  goes  the 
credit  of  being  the  man  who  abolished  the 
practice  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  Navy. 

About  a  half  century  later.  In  the  Civil 
War,  the  Jew  again  did  his  duty.  More  than 
10.000  Jews  served  In  the  Federal  Army. 

New  York  alone  sent  about  2,000  The 
others  came  from  varlotis  States  in  the  Union. 
The  Jew  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Get- 
tysburg. History  gives  much  honor  and 
credit  to  Edward  Solomon,  a  Jew,  by  calling 
him  the  "hero  of  Gettysburg."  Among 
others  participating  In  the  battle  were  Gen. 
Leopold  Blumcnberg.  Capt.  J.  B.  Greenhut. 
Lieutenant  Sacks,  and  medal  ol  honor  man, 
Leopold  Korpelis. 


THK   JEW   IN    OUR    CFNTURt 

In  the  first  World  War,  the  Jews  con- 
tributed far  above  their  quota  of  popula- 
tion. One  quarter  of  a  million  Jews  served. 
Thousands  of  them  were  either  killed  in 
action  or  died  of  their  wounds.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Jew  In  the  First  World  War  is 
aptly  summed  up  by  J.  Raymond  Murphy, 
the  past  national  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  who  says.  "Tho?e  who  question 
the  Americanism  of  the  Jew  in  the  World  War 
may  well  learn  a  lesson  in  Americanism  from 
him.  It  Is  only  human  to  forget,  but  as  long 
as  America  is  truly  American  neither  our 
country  nor  our  people  will  fail  to  remember 
the  part  which  our  Jewish  boys  played  in 
the  war." 

Thus  far  I  have  called  on  the  pages  of  his- 
tory to  tell  us  what  the  Jew  has  done  toward 
the  triumph  of  the  Ideals  dear  to  all  Ameri- 
cans.    Notice  that  the  Jew  has  always  been 
In  the  front  lines,  doing  his  duty,  and  many 
times  more. 
I        Today,  in  1942.  the  Jew  Is  still  present  on 
'    every  front,  the  war  front,  the  home  front, 
I    the  business  front,  the  charity  front;   he  is 
I    everywhere    maintaining    and    exceeding,    as 
statistics  tell  us.  the  high  standards  of  serv- 
ice his  fathers  set  lor  him      The  patriotism 
of  the  Jew  was  well  expressed  by  our  former 
President.  Herbert  Hoover,  who  said:  "When 
there  is  a  need  for  human  helpfulness  and 
a  call  for  patriotic  loyalty,  there,  always  and 
early,  is  the  American  Jew.    serving    every- 
where, and  whenever  there  Is  a  call  for  his 
service." 

The  Jew  Is  very  versatile.  Whether  as  a 
pioneer  in  civilizing  a  new  territory  or  as  a 
pioneer  in  developing  a  new  type  of  business, 
the  Jew  has  left  indelible  traces  of  his  genius 
on  the  progress  of  our  country.  The  Jews 
talents  are  unlimited;  they  vary  as  the  enter- 
prises of  our  country.  There  cannot  be  found 
a  calling  in  which  there  is  not  a  Jew,  be 
it  a  lonely  cowboy  on  a  lone  praliie  or  the 
scientist  in  his  laboratory. 

Let  us  lock  around  at  landom,  right  here 
In  New  York  City,  at  the  thing  nearest  to 
us — our  home — and  we  will  find  Jewish 
genius  expressed  in  It.  The  personality  of 
our  apartment,  the  many  gadgets  we  find 
comfort  in  and  call  our  American  way  of  life, 
are  all  partly  due  to  Jewish  talent.  Jewish 
architectural  ability  helped  build  the  ultra- 
modern skyscraper  apartment  houses,  as  it 
did  the  very  sky  line  of  New  York  City  about 
which  we  proudly  boast.  The  movies  you 
enjoy  may  have  been  written  and  produced  by 
Jewish  brains.  The  motion-picture  business 
itself  is  indebted  to  Jews:  they  were  the  com- 
mercial pioneers  who  blazed  the  trail  and 
risked  their  bottom  dollar.  Ixjok  into  any 
business,  educational  institution.  Industrial 
plant,  whatever  it  might  be  making — plow- 
shares for  the  farmer  or  turning  pruning 
hooks  into  swords — and  you  will  find  the  Jew 
at  the  bench,  doing  both  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor. 

Can  you  think  of  a  campaign  for  funds 
without  a  Jewish  name  on  its  list  of  con- 
tributors? The  Jew  is  very  generous.  It 
does  not  matter  what  the  campaign  is  for; 
it  may  be  for  Navy  or  Army  relief,  funds  for 
the  United  Service  Organizations,  War  bonds, 
or  the  like. 

Tliis  is  the  spirit  of  the  Jew.  Whether  In 
peace  or  war,  he  helps  and  gives.  Every 
branch  of  war  work  finds  the  Jew;  he  is  not 
only  buying  bonds  but  is  helping  to  sell  them. 
He  is  fighting  in  every  branch  cf  our 
armed  forces.  In  every  far-flung  battlefield 
of  this  scattered  war,  he  is  shedding  his 
blood.  In  the  Army  he  is  helping  push  back 
the  enemy.  In  the  Navy  he  is  helping  clear 
the  sea  of  enemy  submarines  and  keeping 
clear  our  shipping  lanes.  In  the  Coast 
Guard,  he  is  helping  patrol  our  shores 
against  an  enemy  invasion.  In  the  marines 
he  is  among  the  first  to  land.    In  the  State 


guard,  he  is  standing  by  to  protect  our  lionies. 
He  is  active  in  all  civilian  defense  prcjects, 
a  frequent  donor  to  the  Red  Cross  blocd 
bank;  he  is  everywhere  In  the  war,  ready  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice  to  keep  our  dear 
flag  flying. 

He  is  putting  aside  his  social  work  for  war 
work,  and  turning  the  building  cf  his  or- 
ganization into  United  Service  Organlzatiors 
centers  and  not  only  entertains  our  fighting 
men  but  also  gives  them  focd  and  s-helter. 

His  patriotism  does  not  step  with  him. 
His  wife  and  daughters  are  in  the  Women's 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  In  the  Waves,  in  the 
Red  Cross,  in  the  United  Service  Oi-ganlza- 
tions.  and  other  women's  war  organizations. 

Such  is  the  work  cf  the  Jew  today.  Every 
American  of  whatever  religious  faith  should 
bear  these  facts  in  mind  and  remember  them 
when  the  unseen  enemy  tries  to  whisper 
lies  into  his  ear. 

There  is  a  further  danger  to  listening  to 
enemy  lies  and  hating  another  American  and 
that  is,  hate  brings  hate.  The  fellow  wha 
hates  tcday,  is  likely  to  find  himself  hated 
tomorrow.  Events  In  Germany  have  proven 
this  Many  cf  those  who  supported  the 
anti-Semitic  campaigns,  afterward  found 
themselves  the  object  of  hatred  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  and  sent  to  concentration 
camfjs. 

To  those  of  you  of  Jewish  faith.  I  per- 
sonally call  on  you  to  do  more  than  you  are 
now  doing  to  win  the  war.  Buy  War  bonds 
and  buy  more  cf  them.  Join  in  all  the 
civilian  services.  Join  the  armed  forces.  Do. 
and  do  more. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  have  a  high 
standard  cf  service  to  maintain.  Let  the 
words  '"service  to  our  beloved  country"'  ring 
out  as  the  battle  cry  of  civilzatlon's  holy 
war.  Let  us  do  more  to  defend  our  Ameri- 
can Ideals  that  are  dearer  to  us  than  life. 
Let  us  not  rest,  even  for  a  fleeting  moment, 
until  the  sinister  brute  forces  that  seek  to 
enslave  mans  soul  ari»  banished  from  tha 
earth,  and  Hitler  Is  no  more. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30.  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  wartime  services  of  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association  en- 
titled "The  Political  Scientist  and  Na- 
tional Service  in  Wartime": 

ADVANCING   PUBLIC   UNDERST.*NDINC    OF   W.\m   AND 
POST-VVAT  PEOBLEStS 

The  principal  function  of  the  political 
scientist  is  to  advance  understanding  by  in- 
vestigating, writing,  and  teaching.  His  prin- 
cipal forum  Is  the  classroom.  There  is  need 
now  that  he  enlarge  his  audience. 

There  are  many  organized  efforts  to  advance 
public  understanding  of  war  and  post-war 
problems  and  the  political  scientist  may  flnd 
it  advantageous  to  join  any  one  or  more  than 
one  of  them.  The  Army  is  conducting  pro- 
grams to  Improve  the  soldiers'  understanding 
of  national  war  policy  and  the  impact  of  war 
on  society.  Faculty  people  are  used  as  lec- 
turers.   "The    United    States    Department    oX 
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Lab.^r.    the 

OfOce  of  Bducatto.    v  f 

the   National    Potuidatiun    r   r    F 

American  Clttienahip  In  a  ;  r  t; 

cation   of   prospective   cltlzena 

of  Education  sponsors   :    Bchool 

civilian     morale     »-rvlc«    through 

great    many    colleges   and    unlversi 

developed   comprehensive  proRrams 

proving   general   understanding   ( 

post-var  Uwuea     The  Northern  III 

Teachers'  College  la  one  example 

Institution    that    has    done    an    c 

Job  ^f  paaalng  the  faculty  man's 

and  organizing  ability  on  to  the 

surrounding   territory      The   unl 

Colorado   Minnesota,  and  North 

ford  other  lUusUatlor.s  of  actress: 

ahlp  provided  under  the  cloak  of 

morale  service 

The  foregoing  a.     a  few  programs 

education  which  have  the  oflScial 

Federal    Government    agencies 

other  programs  of  Nationwide 
by  private  organizations  with  whi 
dividual  faculty  member  may  associ 
s'-lf      But    any   educational    ln«t!tt 
have  an  off-campus  educational  p 
Its  own  and  each  faculty  man  can 
cwn  sphere  of  Influence 

The  committee  does  not  wish  to 
any  pattern  for  education  of  the 
the   new   world    that    Is   upon    It 
merely  to  state  again,  as  It  has 
report,   that   the  cbhgatlon  of  th- 
science    profession    is    to    supply 
thinking  upon  public  affairs  and 
that  thought  through  media  that 
It  to  the  attention  of  those  who  mi 
policy      In    our    system    of 
state  of  the  public  mind  Is  highly 
Ove  of  public  policy,  and  the  poUtica  1 
should  not  be  content  until  he  kn 
fruit  of  his  Inquiry  and  analysis  r 
man  In  the  street  without  loss  of  i 
^"hethrr  the  political  scientist  cha 
forums,  go  on  the  air,  speak  befor 
clubs,  or  write  for  the  papers  is  a 
Individuals  to  determine 

This  is  not  an  exhortation  for 
•ctenust  to  turn  preacher      It  Is 
lenge  for  him  to  distinguish  fact 
and  proof  from  wish  as  never  befc 
college  professor,   talking  m   the 
where  be  lives  and  u  known 
forcefully  about  the  Issues  that 
country,  where  are  we  to  find  any 
of  freedom  of  speech^     If  the  ccllegi 
wUl    not   announce   his    beliefs   an 
them  as  beliefs  rather  than  proven 
can   we  ask   the   politician    to  dea 
with  the  people?     If  the  college  pro 
not  plunge  into  community  life 
diacussiou  of  the  things  that  ch.! 
existence  of  the  coraratinlty    »'  c 
we  to  expect  others  to  do  st-^ 

SmrNCTHKXTNG    T:   V        -.«'         :■     -" 

Popular  satisfaction  with  the 
Government  Is  the  best  assurance 
cratlc  government  will  persist  m 
States       This    report    has     b- 
throughout    with    matters    rt.a. 
strengthening  of  democratic  iii&ti 
ways,  but  there  remain  a  few  more 
be  said 

Democracy  involves  an  organization  of  the 
people  which  enables  them  to  di;^ 
in  groups,  thereby  developing 
which  enable  some  tu  lead  and  ru 
content  to  follow  Who  is  to  id^nt 
leaders  and  potential  leaders 
nity  and  bring  them  toget^  : 
may  establish  their  claims  t^ 
of  one  another  and  ccme  to  . 
ment  -'s  '  ■  '*.'.  ■  ..-.'-.  s  .iro  x 
attaciL.'  I-;  ::..-  :.  •.  a  :  :  p;.-  '. 
college  or  ■..;..■.<-■  ^.:v  -aY-.c::  ..-  : 
tral  amonz  iT.r  ;>-■>■<  ti't'  -•r'.itc:-  :  r  puce 
ad'ption  and  '..•  :■  :  :  •-  .s  .ir.  ai  ^  t  .  '  a;  .e  :r.ti-:- 
i;..:    ^: ,  Mud    for    >.iae:s    ■*  r.  ;    «:-.     ;._:    s'lre 
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w;.e'.ner  they  are  friends  or  enemies  on  the 
p-jlnt  at  Issue? 

We  constantly  complain  that  our  political 
leaders  are  decades  behind  In  their  analysis 
of  public  problems.  We  constantly  complain 
that  our  political  leaders  are  fearful  about 
adopting  a  proposition  until  gossip  in  the 
street  proves  that  It  Is  respectable.  But  what 
do  we  do  to  see  that  at  least  some  of  our 
IS  are  abreast  of  our  best  knowledge? 
;k  ..  :■  do  we  do  to  win  the  confidence  of  some 
of  our  leaders  so  that  we  may  give  respect- 
ability to  the  novel  Idea  and  make  it  a  safe 
product  for  them  to  sell  in  the  public  forum? 
Are  these  not  proper  things  for  the  faculty 
man  to  do,  devoted  as  he  is  to  democracy  and 
willing  to  make  some  personal  sacrifice  to 
Increase  the  likelihood  that  it  will  work? 

Again  the  co.nmlttee  is  reluctant  to  make 
suggestions,  believing  that  the  imagination 
of  individuals  will  guide  them  lo  the  best 
ways  of  accomplishing  purposes  that  support 
the  democratic  end.  One  may  promote  or 
establish  a  journal  that  deals  with  the  public 
affairs  of  his  State  and  the  communities  of 
his  State  In  such  a  way  as  to  build  a  common 
understanding  of  what  is  being  done  and 
needs  to  be  done.  Another  will  organize  con- 
ferences at  which  leaders  rise  in  understand- 
ing of  their  opportunities  and  responsibilltiea 
and  grow  in  courage  to  meet  them.  A  third 
will  be  content  to  serve  as  intimate  counsel 
to  one  or  more  persons  influential  in  public 
aflairs.  Tlie  committee  Is  only  concerned 
that  political  scientists  bear  In  mind  that 
democracy  will  not  work  unless  people  are 
resolveU  to  make  It  work,  and  that  the  war  is 
not  won  unless  the  continuation  of  our  dem- 
ocratic ways  is  asstired. 

•  •  •  •  • 

T  .  xar  will  not  be  fought  and  won  In 
Washingtoi  alone,  nor  will  the  peace  that  is 
to  follow  Least  of  all  will  it  be  won  by  de- 
vices which  drag  every  possible  professor  of 
political  sc  ence  into  the  District  of  Columbia 
where  he  will  be  fortunate  to  find  a  bed  In 
which  to  sleep,  a  desk  at  which  to  work,  and 
a  task  that  challenges  his  training  and  abil- 
ity. At  hom*"  as  well  as  in  Washington, 
there  is  war  work  aplenty,  and  it  Is  work  for 
which  the  political  scientist  Is  fitted  and 
which  he  can  tackle  In  the  environment  where 
he  achieves  his  greatest  effectiveness.  No 
student  or  teacher  of  politics  who  is  loyal 
to  his  country  and  an  honor  to  his  profession 
will  shrink  from  these  undramatic  but  neces- 
sary tasks,  even  though  some  of  his  colleagues 
have  manaijed  for  themselves  a  more  glamor- 
otia  setting  In  the  Nation's  Capita'. 
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EXTENSION   OF   FU:^!.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  J,\MES  M.  MEAD 

Cf     vis     YORK 

;  :-:  ^F.N  v  :^  of  the  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  October  1.  1942 

Mr.  MII.M)  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanirnou.)  ,..:..;;  at  to  have  inserted  in 
tr-  A:  perdix  of  the  Record  an  article 
■  :.:•;  ci.  "The  Unnamed  Ally  of  the 
I'r.  >  ;  States. "  written  by  Louis  Lipsky. 
a-. i  p'iblished  in  the  September  issue  of 
Ft-  •'  World. 

T:.c:e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w.i.>  ordered  tc  :>  ■(.:.:. ted  in  the  Ricord, 
a.--  :"oi:o'A-s' 

Ti'.z   UNV\N'r    ^.:y   OF   !'':■■    I's:   '"d  NATIONS 
B  .   :,.  uls  Lipsky) 
■n-.-  v,:i;.:  ?■-.::   -..,:  resources  of  the  Ameri- 
ca;: pe.  p. a   1.'^.    .     -.i.~:  being  absorbed  in  the 
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propaganda  and  organization  was  required 
to  make  America  aware  of  the  fact  that  It  is 
directly  involved  in  the  most  dcstrtictlve 
struggle  of  all  history  The  nerves  of  the 
American  people  have  been  racked  by  excited 
comment  (through  press,  radio,  and  forum) 
on  the  developing  strategies  of  the  battle- 
field. The  scene  does  net  suffer  a  lack  of 
clamor,  alarm,  and  wild  speculation.  It  will 
take  some  time  to  toughen  Americans  and 
make  them  feel  In  a  killing  mood.  That 
dreadful  task  must  be  prepared  for  and 
resolutely  faced.  Enormous  progress  in  that 
direction  has  been  made.  It  Is  visible 
throughout  the  land. 

As  we  become  accustomed  to  this  state  of 
affairs,  discussions  of  how  the  fighting  Is 
being  organized  become  franker  and  more 
realistic.  The  amenities  of  a  debating  so- 
ciety cannot  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  a 
rapid  reorganization  of  our  economic  life, 
radical  changes  In  dally  habit  and  outlook— 
civilian  defense,  rationing,  dim-outs  and 
black-outs,  the  motinting  record  of  destruc- 
tion and  death.  It  will  not  take  Icng  for 
war  to  destroy  established  refinements  in 
public  speech  and  manners.  The  approach 
to  the  problems  of  peace  will  also  have  to 
become  as  real  and  brutal.  Man  to  man 
talks  are  in  order.  The  old  diploma- s  have 
nothing  further  to  contribute  to  the  creation 
of  the  world  of  tomorrow.  The  wretched 
parts  they  have  played  have  fallen  out  of 
the  drama  of  life.  A  new  routine  will  have 
to  be  Invented  and  employed.  Peace  also 
will  have  to  be  made  with  iron  and  steel. 
The  white  heat  of  justice  will  have  to  con- 
sume the  diplomatic  approach  and  the  legal- 
istic technique  of  the  past. 

Candor  and  truth  should  dominate  at  least 
one  part  of  the  world  scene  where  peace  Is  be- 
ing prepared.  The  discussions  In  London  and 
Washington  tjetween  leaders  of  the  govern- 
ments In  exile  play  an  important  part  in  war 
and  in  peace.  These  men  have  seen  the  de- 
struction of  their  homelands  and  tne  en- 
slavement of  their  kinsfolk.  They  now  taste 
the  bitterness  of  exile  and  gather  in  foreign 
lands  to  see  what  they  can  do  to  rede<;m  the 
broken  world.  They  are  encouraged  by  the 
democratic  welcome  accorded  their  hopes  and 
aspirations.  They  have  formed  associations 
and  agencies  of  propaganda  to  strengthen  the 
morale  of  their  exiled  compatriots  here,  in 
England,  and  South  America.  Their  stimu- 
lating influence  reaches  out  to  the  prisoners 
in  the  concentration  camps  of  their  home- 
lands. They  influence  directly  and  Indirectly 
the  underground  movements  that  are  shaking 
the  soil  under  Hitler's  feet.  They  o  ganlze 
legions  on  foreign  soil  to  Join  under  th*!lr  own 
national  banners  on  every  front.  And  they 
are  engaged  In  talking  of  the  future. 

In  these  discussions  there  Is  accord  on  the 
unrelenting  desire  to  see  Hitler  destroyed. 
There  is  unanimity  and  deep  loathing  of  all 
he  stands  for  That  about  exhausts  the 
scope  of  harmony.  With  regard  to  oth(>r  sub- 
jects, there  Is  still  lacking  the  qualities  of 
courage  and  directness  and  clarity.  Those 
who  take  the  floor  skirt  the  edges  of  all 
prickly  dlflBcultles.  They  make  vaguo  allu- 
sions to  things  that  are  admittedly  vial  but 
which  It  would  not  do  to  mention  now.  There 
are  too  many  subjects  taboo.  Reference  to 
old  feuds  and  racial  disputes  must  b}  sup- 
pressed In  order  to  concentrate  undls-.urbed 
on  the  chief  business  of  defeating  t  le  pg- 
gressor.  The  show  window  must  be  arranged 
to  display  a  united  front.  Nothing  must  bo 
allowed  to  spoil  the  public  Impression. 

This  state  of  affairs  Is  ominous.  T^e  new 
world  cannot  be  based  merely  upon  ha  Jed  of 
Hitler  It  cannot  be  balanced  on  that  narrow 
platform.  Many  Intergroup  hatred.-  and 
prejudices  will  have  to  be  consumed  :n  the 
fires  of  this  war  In  order  to  establish  i  last- 
ing peace.  Now  Is  the  time  for  the  demo- 
cratic nations  to  rip  off  the  masks  of  polite- 
ness and  etiquette  and  get  down  to  the  rough 
business  of  eradicating  the  cankers  of  old 
feuds    and    rivalries    and   prejudices.     It    is 
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easier  to  break  the  complacent  mood  when 
men  are  drawn  together  in  adversity  than 
later,  at  the  end  of  the  war.  when  selfish  In- 
terests and  ambitions  again  begin  to  reassert 
themselves.  A  lasting  fraternity  can  be  cre- 
ated when  the  victims  of  Hitlers  crimes 
suffer  a  common  exile  and  common  misfor- 
tune. Comrades  in  arms  can  more  easily 
come  to  an  understanding  when  the  fighting 
is  hot.  than  when  each  one  goes  his  own  way 
and  pursues  his  own  Interests.  Now  is  the 
time  for  national  error  to  be  confessed  and 
past  sins  to  be  forgiven.  Peace  is  not  served 
by  making  believe  that  these  matters  can  be 
tackled  later.  The  representatives  of  govern- 
ments-ln-exile  should  seal  pacts  of  lasting 
friendship,  conscious  of  historic  realities, 
while  they  are  in  a  common  exile.  It  would 
do  them  all  good  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
frankness  and  friendliness  with  those  who, 
yesterday,  may  have  been  the  stealers  of  their 
territory,  the  oppressors  of  their  minorities, 
miniature  Imitators  of  an  execrated  Hitler. 

Included  In  t?icse  reservations  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Jewish  people.  This  seems  to  be 
the  blind  spot  in  all  discussions.  The  facts 
that  reveal  the  active  and  passive  presence  of 
Jews  in  every  coiner  of  the  fighting  world 
are  not  given  any  place  on  the  agenda.  The 
use  Hitler  makes  of  anti-Semitism  as  the 
entering  wedge  of  his  fifth-column  invasions 
is  overlooked:  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
vicious  propaganda  that  the  Jews  are  re- 
sponsible for  preventing  the  democracies 
from  making  peace  with  the  peace-loving 
Hitler.  The  policy  seems  to  be:  Don't  make 
any  replies  in  which  Jews  are  implicated. 
The  case  of  the  Jews  seems  doomed  to  be 
dimmed  out  for  the  duration.  Not  that  it  is 
wholly  suppressed.  It  Is  sensed  in  the  over- 
tones of  all  conversation.  It  overshadows 
the  discussion  of  other  problems.  But  it  has 
no  Integrated  existence  of  Its  own.  Jews  may 
be  invited  to  sit  In  at  Informal  rovmd-table 
conferences,  but.  at  these  conferences,  not 
even  an  oblique  reference  is  made  to  what 
place.  If  any,  they  are  to  occupy  in  the  world 
of  tomorrow.  In  no  part  of  the  political 
field  are  they  qualified  to  speak  as  parties  in 
interest.  There  are  good  friends  who  suggest 
the  tactfulness  of  not  even  pressing  this 
point.  Is  not  equal  Justice  promised  for  all 
when  peace  comes? 

The  whole  world  Is  undergoing  revolution- 
ary changes.     The  Jews  are  the  objects  of  an 
incredible  crusade  aiming  at  their  extinction. 
They  are  defending  themselves  as  far  as  It 
is    humanly    possible.      But    the    traditional 
attitude   toward    them   is   still   being   main- 
tained In  all  political  circles.     The  status  of 
the  Jewish   people   is  to   be  determined  by 
competent  authority  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
From  a  formal  point  of  view,  they  have  not 
been,  and  they  are  not  now  members  of  any 
recognized  group  of  states,  nations  or  peoples. 
When  the  day  comes,  they  may  apply  for  ad- 
mission and  their  credentials  wiU  be  scru- 
tinized and  passed  upon.     Consideration  of 
their  case  will  come  up  only  after  all  of  the 
other  states  and  peoples  have  agreed  to  the 
order  of  business.     The  tragedy  of  the  Jews 
is  an  Incident  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
peoples  among  whom  they  have  found  pro- 
tection     Let  the  Poles  and  the  Czechs  dis- 
pose of  their  Jews:  the  English  and  the  Amer- 
icans have  no  Jewish  problems  of  their  own. 
It  Is  considered  sufficient  merely  to  say  that 
the  world   of   tomorrow   will    not    know   the 
shame  of  antl-Semltism.    Indignation  may  be 
expressed  on   occasion   toward   racial   perse- 
cution.   The  terrible  plight  of  the  refugees 
may  find  sympathy.     It  is  better,  however,  to 
avoid  too  much  emphasis  even  upon  Jewish 
suffering.     For    the    time    being,    what    ails 
Jews    should    be    fragmentized    or    isolated. 
The  world  problem  of  the  Jewish  people  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  international  club  after 
the  registry  has  been  agreed  to  and  the  con- 
stitution adopted. 


The  peace  that  dated  from  Versailles  gave 
Poland  its  freedom  and  set  up  the  new  re- 
public   of   Czechoslovakia.      It    dismembered 
the  Austrian   Empire,  gave  Hungary  its  In- 
dependence,   handed    over    Bessarabia    and 
Bukovlna  to  Rumania.    It  fixed  up  Finland, 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.    All  its  un- 
finished business  it  transferred  to  a  League 
of  Nations,   which   was  hamstrung   by   con- 
stitutional limitations  and  an  amazing  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances.     What  Is  for- 
gotten Is  that  the  same  authority  also  con- 
firmed and  established  the  rights  and  status   | 
of  the  Jewish  people.    The  decisions  affecting 
the  Jews  are  as  valid  as  all  other  treaties  and   ' 
agreements  created   by   the   peace   after   the 
first   World   War.     The   makers   of   the   new 
order  do  not  propose  to  start  from  scratch, 
to  take  over  the  world  Hitler  has  destroyed 
and  regard  that  as  the  status  quo.    They  will 
begin  with  the  scraps  of  the  era  after  Ver- 
sailles and  patch  up  what  is  reclaimable  or 
remake    what    is    beyond   repair.     Whatever 
remains  of  the  rights  given  to  Jews  at  Ver- 
sailles, therefore,  cannot  be  overlooked  either 
during  the  war  or  when  peace  comes,  if  the 
principles  of  Justice  and  equality  are  to  be 
applied  without  prejudice  or  discrimination. 
Out  of  the  first  World  V/ar  came  recogni- 
tion of  the  equality  of  Jews  as  such,  in  lands 
where   lingual,   cultural,   or   religious   rights 
were  accorded  to  minorities.     The  historical 
connection  of  the  Jewish  people  with  Pales- 
tine was  recognized  and  it  was  agreed  to  give 
them    an    opportunity    under    International 
guardianship  to  rebuild  their  national  home 
in  that  land.     It  gave  the  Jewish  people  a 
national  habitation  as  a  matter  of  Interna- 
tional Justice.    With  the  debacle  of  the  states 
In  which  they  were  to  be  exercised,  Jewish 
group  rights  have  now  disappeared.     In  the 
course  of  20  years,  the  Mandatory   Govern- 
ment, using  Palestine  as  a  pawn  in  a  larger 
political  game,  reduced  the  meaning  of  the 
Mandate  to  the  nullifying  policy  of  the  Mac- 
Donald  White  Paper,  which  proposed  to  place 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  in  the  sUtus  of  a  per- 
manent minority.    But  whatever  the  impli- 
cations of  these  destroyed  rights,  the  United 
Nations,    fighting   for    international    Justice, 
cannot  in  Justice  proceed  on  the  theory  that 
the   Jewish   people    must   start    with    those 
desiccated  rights  they  had  when  Hitler  began 
his  conquest  of  the  world. 

n 
The  savage  efforts  of  the  Nazi  gangsters  to 
destroy  the  Jews  in  Europe  has  not  succeded. 
Jews  are  available  as  substantial  assets  in  the 
global  war  effort.  They  have  not  lost  their 
courage  or  their  hope.  Equally  with  all  other 
conquered  peoples,  they  are  enslaved  and  op- 
pressed, but  wherever  possible  they  make  an 
effective  resistance.  In  spite  of  the  destruc- 
tive efforts  of  Hitler,  a  substantial  remnant 
of  Jews  carry  on  the  active  struggle. 

The  Jewish  part  In  the  fight  of  the  coiui- 
tries  now  overrun  by  the  Nazis  is  a  record  of 
heroism  and  valor.  Wherever  they  could. 
Jews  have  stood  up  and  fought  to  the  last 
against  the  Invading  German  armies.  Poland 
was  the  first  country  to  give  battle  to  Hitler's 
hordes:  the  Polish  Jews  were  the  first  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
Polish  Government  had  no  time  to  mobilize 
more  than  a  small  part  of  its  reserves.  In 
addition  to  some  30.C00  Jews  serving  normally 
with  the  Polish  Standing  Army,  authoritative 
estimates  indicate  that  only  an  additional 
20,000  were  called  up  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  At  the  same  time  many  Polish  Jews 
1  resident  abroad  enlisted  with  the  Allied 
armies.  It  is  estimated  that  in  France  alone 
by  February  1940,  some  7,000  Polish  Jews  had 
registered  for  service.  In  the  recent  recon- 
struction of  the  Polish  armies  on  Soviet  soil, 
Jews  have  contributed  a  high  percentage 
which,  according  to  the  estimate  of  General 
Anders,  has  brought  up  the  Jewush  ratio  to 
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15  percent  of  the  new  Polish  force  raised  In 
Russia. 

The  number  of  Jews  serving  in  the  French 
Army  and  Foreign  Legion  before  the  collapse 
of  France  is  estimated  as  high  as  60,000. 
This  represents  the  majority  of  Jewish  adults 
of  military  age  in  France.  A  number  of  Jews 
later  Joined  the  Free  French  forces  In  Syria 
and  elsewhere.  In  the  Greek  fight  Jews 
took  a  valiant  part,  which  has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Greek  authorities.  The  num- 
ber of  Jews  serving  with  the  Greek  armies  is 
estimated  at  some  20.000.  Jewish  participa- 
tion In  the  heroic  guerrilla  warfare  now 
being  conducted  in  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  and 
elsewhere  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  par- 
ticular, their  part  in  the  partisan  units  in 
Soviet  Russia  is  a  stirring  chapter  of  which 
the  world  at  present  knows  too  little.  The 
heroic  fight  of  the  Jews  of  Poland,  Greece, 
and  Russia  on  the  front  and  behind  the  lines 
is  an  epic  story  of  amazing  courage  and 
daring. 

Jewish  volunteering  in  Palestine  forms  a 
chapter  by  itself.  The  16,000  Jewish  men 
and  women  who  have  volunteered  for  service 
with  the  British  Army  have  provided  pioneer 
companies  which  saw  fighting  on  many 
fronts,  including  France;  they  supplied  the 
personnel  of  drivers'  companies,  artillery 
units.  Royal  Air  Force  ground  staff,  etc. 
These  Jewish  soldiers  have  been  cited  for 
extradordinary  bravery  and  gallantry  in  ac- 
tion by  the  commanding  officers  In  the  cam- 
paigns of  Keren,  Tobruk,  Greece,  and  Crete. 
The  Jewish  National  Home  has  not  only  been 
able  to  place  in  the  field  volunteers  for  the 
army  and  technicians  for  its  specialized  serv- 
ices at  times  when  they  were  most  needed, 
but  It  has  also  furnished  a  body  of  several 
hundred  thousand  men  and  women,  abso- 
lutely loyal  to  the  cause  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, at  a  point  of  strategic  Importance 
where  they  render  the  greatest  service  to  the 
war  effort. 

In  addition  to  providing  this  foothold  of 
a  dependable  population  on  the  approaches 
to  vital  empire  communications,  the  Jewish 
National  Home  gave  outstanding  service 
through  the  contribution  of  Its  Industrial, 
scientific,  and  technical  resources.  It  Is 
worth  noting  that  Jewish  Palestine  has  been 
able  to  make  some  contribution  to  the  vital 
battle  of  the  seas.  Many  Jewish  seamen 
have  already  given  their  lives  for  the  com- 
mon cause  in  Jewish  ships  that  have  been 
lost  both  on  Atlantic  routes  and  In  local 
coastal  navigation.  Many  other  Jewish  sea- 
men are  serving  with  the  Royal  Navy,  the 
Royal  Air  Force,  marine  stations,  and  the 
merchant  nav7. 

A  discussion  of  the  war  effort  made  by 
the  Jewish  people  throughout  the  world 
would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to 
the  many  contributions,  apart  from  that 
of  combatant  manpower,  made  In  the  strug- 
gle against  the  forces  of  nazl-ism.  The 
Jewish  people  of  many  countries,  particu- 
larly the  5.000,000  Jews  in  the  United  SUtes, 
have  played  a  notable  part  In  the  moral  re- 
armament of  the  democracies.  As  the  first 
victim  of  Nazi  aggression,  Jewry  has  been 
most  sensitive  to  the  true  character  and  real 
alms  of  nazl-ism.  It  recognized  the  Nazi 
designs  against  all  free  peoples;  from  the  first 
it  threw  all  its  spiritual  and  material 
strength  against  the  Nazi  tyrants.  Jews 
served  as  awakeners  of  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy, and  perhaps  their  outstanding  con- 
tribution has  been  to  aid  in  the  slow  but 
growing  awareness  by  democratic  peoples  of 
the  Nazi  bid  for  world  mastery,  which  was 
at  the  came  time  an  awareness  of  the  fu- 
tility of  Isolationism  and  of  the  necessity 
for  collective  security.  They  stressed  these 
principles  and  they  warned  the  democracies 
of  the  increasing  strength  and  danger  of 
Hitler  when  these  acts  brought  upon  them 
the  cdltun  of  war-mongering.     They  braved 
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mark  a  drelre  not  to  have  Jews  rt  .sc  their 

heads  a«  a  people  wbf*n  the  w ar  en^  's? 

In  :  IS  this  policy  of  evasiu^  seemed 

more  -    and  inexplicable  'h.  n  In  the 

attitude  asaumed  t<jward  ihe  Jewuh  appeal 
to  be  allowed  to  form  a  Jewish  army  In  Pales- 
tine which  would  fl<ht  with  the  Uulud  Na- 
tions under  Its  own  fiat;  to  strengthen  th« 
^defenses  of  Palestine  and  the  N  ?ar  East. 
Prum  the  beginnlui?  of  the  war  ai  earnest 
eflurt  has  been  made  by  recognize  1  spokes 
men  of  the  J»  >  pie  to  persu 

authorny.  bu'  a  has  been 

the  effort  has  failed.  It  was  urged 
Arabs  might  be  offended:  that  eqult  ment  was 
not  av&llab'e:  that  the  Jews  m  ght  through 
•uch  recognition  of  the  right  to  am  them- 
teives.  maice  political  demands  at  t  le  end  of 
the  war.  But  common  sense  reject 
expiaualiur.s.  They  are  not  truihfu 
tiona.  Equipment  could  have  b<en  made 
available  had  the  value  of  Jewish  Mrtic.pa- 
tlon  been  recognlred  and  appreciated 
Jewif  h  people  are  the  only  people  Ir 
■astern  territory  upon  whose  lo:  alty  and 
devotion  there  can  be  absi^lute  reliance  The 
Jews  are  the  only  inliabitants  of  Palestine 
pleading  for  the  right  to  be  reg..^ttfr»d  among 
the  recognized  defenders  of  thiir  U  id.  which 
they  reg.iid  as  the  bulwark  cf  the  dfmocrat.c 
frcnt  They  stand  alone  as  the  unequivocal 
enemies  of  HltJer  In  a  sullen  ses 
treachery.  The  Arabs  are  not  being 
by  refusing  to  allow  Jews  to  be  ai  mi.d;  the 
real  appeesement  of  the  Arabs  wou  d  require 
the  English  evacuation  of  their  pi^jtuas  in 
t^e  Near  East  From  Cairo  to  Bti^dad.  the 
Arabs  are  waiting  to  spring  to  the  i;d  of  the 
^-       ~   and   the  Fascists  at   the   first  sign   of 

^ ,  se  i.f   the  defenses  of   the  t 

Ucns  around  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  suppression  of  the  facts  of  J 
tlclpaticn  in  the  war  is  therefore  unwarranted 
by  any  of  the  interests  in  the  ptUltic  il  field  or 
In  the  war  effort  To  Intimate 
premature  to  •  -  question  is  a 

the  general  c  :  :.  tliat  present   Uicu.vucn 

of  the  pattern  of  the  new  world,  in  all  Its 
aspects.  Is  an  Imperative  prelimli  ary  to  a 
JtMt  peace  after  the  war  It  is  not  prupcised 
to  construct  the  new  world  cut  cf  t  ew  mate- 
rial or  newly  discovered  principlci;  cf  Justice 
and  righteousness.  These  eld  princ  pies  have 
no:  been  discarded  Tlie  reaction  t.  the  Narl 
revolution  will  produce  a  better  urderstand- 
Ing  cf  these  Ideals,  which  are  to  be  rar.5l.ued 
anew  into  the  material  of  the  new  structure 
cf  international  society.  A  sincere  ?ffort  will 
have  lo  be  made  once  aga:n  to  sei  whether 
Justice  and  righteousness  can  overcame  the 
depravity  of  the  human  race 

The  rights  Jews  have  acquired  in  ti^.e  mod- 
ern world  have  come  after  generations  cf 
struggle     against     tremendous     c  '  Tl     r 

medieval  status  as  aliens  was  alter^  .x .::.  •;  f 
Prench  Revolution,  the  Ideals  of  -^  '.  ^e.- 
carried  by  Napoleons  legions  all  c  i  :  E 
Their  recognition  as  citizens  In  *  :  f^ 
Republic  was  the  beginning  c'  "  ».: 
c.pat.on  in  Europe.  The  la.-' 
A  <sed  a  continual  struggle  to  kave 
J  extended  to  th^lr  brethren  in 
aid  they  have  !.  .  ;  a  : 
^_.--.  s  In  1918,  thty  w  -  ■  i 
In  every  state  In  which  d  r.-. 
was  given  to  mdn'.d'.ials  .\-  .' 
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The  Balfour  declaration,  as  subsequently  In- 
tegrated m  the  Mandate,  rcccfnlaed  their 
rirbu  to  eetathsh  their  national  homeland  in 
Palestine.  The  concept  of  their  oatlonhcod 
waa  thus  enlar^.  Through  the  exercia«  ot 
their  rtchts  in  Palestine  for  over  20  jtmr* 
they  ha\-«  dt.'play«d  their  c.ipacity  for  na- 
tions! I'fe  and  self-government.  Through 
tl.  Rlvrn  to  them  as  groups,  the  Cotu- 

m,  .'  Jewish  DelCiTations,  an  ossccla.ion 

rcprrsf>ntative  cf  all  European  Jewish  com- 
munities, took  an  Important  part  in  the  de- 
velcpmcnt  of  the  rights  of  minorities  in  the 
League  cf  Nations.  That  accumulation  of 
legal  action  and  representation  under  Inter- 
national sanctions  cannot  now  be  regnrdrd  as 
of  no  Importance  and  entitled  to  ik3  ccn-^ldor- 
atlon.  The  disregnrd  of  their  acquired  statvs 
Is  at  varianc?  with  the  professions  of  the 
united  democracies  as  enunciated  by  their 
leading  statesmen. 

The  Jewish  people  are  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  world  order  now.  as  a  matter  of  Justice 
and  fair  play  There  can  be  no  interregnum 
in  an  obvious  case  of  Justice  so  far  as  the 
United  Natio-is  are  concerned.  The  Jewish 
people  are  entitled  to  be  heard  now.  Not 
as  fragments,  not  as  Individuals,  but  as  a 
people.  They  have  a  stake  as  Interested  par- 
ties in  the  world's  unfinished  business  The 
points  cf  order  that  are  raised  stem  from 
practices  which  the  new  world  is  called  upon 
to  do  away  with  for  all  time.  Hesitation  or 
equivocation  will  ccntrlbute  to  the  impair- 
ment of  the  riorale  of  the  democratic  forces. 
It  Is  a  flagrant  violation  of  right  that  In  the 
concert  of  netions  now  rallying  to  reassert 
the  authoilty  of  Justice  in  the  modern  world, 
the  Jewish  people — the  carriers  cf  the  He- 
braic conception  of  Justice  and  rlghteous- 
nt.-s — should  be  siioved  back  into  what  is 
tantamount  U)  their  medieval  status,  as  if 
they  were  a  horde  of  hapless  refugees  en- 
titled to  the  charity  of  the  world,  but  not  to 
their  Inaliem.ble  rights.  Lea.«t  of  all  is  It 
becoming  for  the  smaller  peoples  now  suffer- 
ing oppression  and  exile  to  refuse  to  make 
room  In  their  counc.ls  for  the  national  rep- 
resentatives of  the  classic  exiles  of  the  world. 
Between  th^Si?  small  peoples  and  the  Jewu^h 
people,  there  Is  one  distinction;  the  Jews 
have  suffered  more  and  for  a  longer  time. 
They  should  ce^se  to  be  the  unnamed  ally 
of  the  democratic  nations. 
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HON,  (LARE  E.  HOFFMVJ 

or  iiicuitiAN 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

!'••!'  i^"   October  1.  1942 

Mi.  IIOPFMA.\.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
wide  difference  of  opinion  between  col- 
ur-.-.i*  and  the  reporters,  especially 
th...>e  '.v.no  reside  here  in  Washington,  and 
the  editors  in  the  smaller  town.s  and 
cities  who  sp^eak  the  sentiments  of  their 
pt^nple.  is  atly  set  forth  in  an  editorial 
bv  H  r.:v  B  k  :  Ileiley,  published  in  the 
t:  "■  :  H  '  D  .  .V  .\;r.erican,  Somerset,  Pa., 
o:  v^- p:e:r,  J      aO,     It  is  as  follows: 

P  • 'r  : -;  Clapper,  whose  writings  In  the 
Scr.pps-Howaid  newspapers  enjoy  wide  at- 
tention, had  the  distinction  of  having  his 
\VT=h  ■  irron  commentary  of  last  Friday  re- 

p  .^;:  =  '--d   in  the  Pit*sbur^h   Press  of  Sun- 


.Mr    r;  .pper  toU 


RECORD 


Ludtrs  •....;•  ..e  never 


a    to   writ*   such   a  atory,   but   that 


the  United   States   la   "la  danger  of   gulng 
over  to  dictatorship." 

The  sad  narrative  related  that  'Tongreaa 
la  not  legislating;  it  Is  carry.nj  out  tha 
orders  ot  a  handful  of  farm  lobbylsta  who 
hover  arcund  the  Halls  at  the  Capitol  and 
give  their  orders.  They  are  the  Congress — 
people  you  never  elected  and  vboae  names 
you  probably  don*t  know." 

Mr  Clapper  has  been  In  Washington  a 
good  many  years.  He  is  a  veiernn  among  the 
nei^-swriters  there.  That  mer'ns  that  he  has 
been  there  during  the  nearly  10  years  the  New 
Deal  has  been  In  power.  He  h.Ts  seen  (Con- 
gress dominated  by  the  White  House,  w  ilch 
in  turn  his  been  dominated  by  sundry  jres- 
sure  grout>s.  chiefly  labor.  Mr.  Clapper  has 
been  so  close  to  dictatorship  all  these  y3ars, 
without  recognizing  It,  that  it  requires  the 
effort  of  reprefentatives  of  the  most  im- 
portant group  of  Americans  In  the  Reptibllc 
to  restrain  the  rapacity  of  the  enemies  of 
human  freedom  to  attract  his  attention.  He 
calls  that  dictation. 

In  the  first  place.  Mr  Clapper  seems  to 
have  Imperfect  vision.  The  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  agricultural  States 
are  not  the  puppets  of  any  ro'prescnta  ives 
the  agricultural  interests  may  have  In  Wash- 
ington. They  represent  their  own  people. 
What  Is  more,  they  represent  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  country. 

Unless  there  Is  abundant  food  in  the  land. 
America  will  perish  and  these  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  ccmprL=e  the  "rarm 
bloc"  are  Interested,  first  of  all,  In  assvring 
America  food  during  the  war, 

Wh-^n  Manpower  Director  McNutt  deminds 
a  law  that  will  enable  him  to  deny  f ar  ners 
and  farm  workers  the  privilege  of  working 
In  defense  Industries  and  sharins  the  wages 
paid  these — four  times  the  wages  they  can 
earn  on  the  farm — Americans  are  no  longer 
free,  nor  are  they  longer  secure  In  their  ma- 
terial gocds.  The  peril  of  dictatorship  from 
the  McNutt  type  of  lobbyist  is  far  greater 
than  from  any  farm  lobby  in  Washington.  We 
have  and  have  had  that  type  cf  dlctator-hlp. 

When  farm  labor  must  submit  to  d  cta- 
tlon  from  the  White  Hou.se  as  to  the  wages 
It  shall  receive — one-fourth  as  much  at  In- 
dustry receives — It  Is  time  for  seme  group, 
call  It  "farm  blcc"  or  what  you  will,  to  pro- 
test, and  preserve  the  Republic  frcm  the 
destruction  that  threatens  from  a  dlctitor- 
shlp  that  is  not  of  recent  origin 

Mr.  Clapper's  oblivion  to  what  has  been 
going  on  about  him  may  be  explained  by  a 
story  which  he  has  told  concerning  hinrself. 

It  was  In  June  1920,  Mr.  Clapper  relates, 
that  he  and  a  group  of  other  Washington 
correspondents  were  traveling  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  In  ChlCEgc.  As 
they  traveled,  they  discussed  the  protable 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  Some 
thought  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  would  be  the 
nominee.  Others  were  equally  certain  that 
former  Governor  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  W3Uld 
be  named.  Each  debater  set  forth  reasons 
for  his  belief 

At  a  pause  in  the  dlscus.«lon.  a  gcntlennan 
who  sat  across  the  aisle  from  the  Washing- 
ton correspondents  and  had  been  liste  ilng 
to  them,  excused  himself  to  say: 

'T  take  it  that  you  gentlemen  are  n^ws- 
papei  men  and  I  wonder  that  you  have  not 
heard  that  Senator  Harding,  of  Ohio  is  to  be 
th"  nominee  " 

Mr.  Clapper  admits  that  he  and  his  esso- 
clates  were  surprised 

It  so  happened  that  while  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Wood  and  Lowden  forces  had  l>een 
raglrg.  a  compromise  had  been  a-rang-d  and 
Senator  Harding  had  been  agreed  upon  a;  the 
nominee  As  early  as  February  of  that  vear, 
4  months  before  Mr  Clapper  rede  to  Chh  ago, 
when  Senator  Harding  spoke  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Monessen  Board  of  Tmde, 
it  was  whispered  about  that  Senator  Harding 
was  to  be  the  next  President.  In  thut  day 
It  was  customary  for  the  Monessen  Board  of 
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and  many  other  po  p  .  m 
tense  of  being  behli  ;  -;  :  •  ^v  ;,.  ,,;  w^ 
a  settled  fact,  and  Mr  C'.ny:^  r  i,  ui  ■■  1h>  trid 
on  his  Journey  to  .Chicago,  >  i  !x;;ect 
stranger,  that  neither  Genem;  \v  a  nor 
Governor  Lowden,  but  Senator  Harcfing  would 
be  the  nominee. 

It  is  really  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Clapper 
has  not  been  aware  of  the  dictatorship,  which 
Dr.  Roy  L,  Smith,  of  the  New  York  Christian 
Advocate,  a  religious  publication,  said  In  a 
recent  issue,  differs  from  that  of  Josef  Stalin 
only  In  the  fact  that  in  this  country,  while 
private  ownership  is  retained  the  Govern- 
ment manages  all  business  and  property, 
whereas  In  Russia  the  government  owns  as 
well  as  manages, 

Mr.  S;  *  k  r.  our  people  should  not  only 
realize  but  they  should  b^gin  to  act  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  dictatorship 
here  in  Washington  is  not  all  efficient,  is 
not  infallible. 
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IN  TilE  HUi 

Thursday.  October  1, 1942 

Mr.  I  fCOMPTK  M'^  ."Speaker,  in  the 
wholehearted  effort  that  is  being  made  in 
Iowa  to  sell  bonds  and  thereby  help 
finance  the  war.  I  have  noted  a  number 
of  original  poems,  some  of  which  have 
unusual  merit.  The  Star  News  of  Eldon. 
Iowa,  published  a  poem,  written  by  the 
editor,  Charles  Elmer  Haines,  in  the  issue 
of  September  24.  1942,  and  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing verses: 

LET'S  Btrr  THE  BONDS 

(By  Charles  Elmer  Haines) 

I'm  buying  bonds  so  I  can  say, 

I  helped  to  lay  Adolf  away; 

I  helped  to  place  him  with  the  throngs 

Of  demons,  where  the  brute  belongs. 

May  he  throughout  eternity. 

Be  tortured  for  his  treachery. 

I  m  buying  bonds  because  I  know 
There's  none  as  low  as  old  Togo. 
My  bonds  will  slap  him  in  the  face, 
And  teach  the  crock  to  know  his  place. 
Pearl  Harbor's  bombs  I'll  ne'er  forget; 
That  move  the  Japs  will  long  regret. 

I'm  buying  bonds  to  help  to  give 
To  all  mankind,  the  right  to  live 
And  feel  secure  from  slavery's  chain; 
To  prove  to  all  that  men  Insane 
From  selfish  greed  for  power,  can't  be 
The  ty-pe  of  man  to  set  men  free. 

I'm  buying  bonds  so  that  my  boy 

May  have  the  freedom  I  enjoy; 

So  my  offspring  can  never  say, 

"1  cast  their  liberties  away," 

I'm  buying  bonds  that  every  man, 

Be  blessed  with  human  s  rights  again. 
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1  in  buying  bonds,  1   know  you  will. 
To  save  our  rights  and  bondage  kill; 
To  show  the  world  that  Justice  rules. 
And  not  a  few  Satanic  fools. 
I  ■  •  -  ')e  tlie  actors  on  the  stage, 
Ha:..a  down   to  ours,  our  heritage. 

Let's  buy   the  bonds.  It  takes  the  dough 
To  win  this  fight,  we  all  well  know. 
Why  slumber  on?     Let's  stay   awake, 
Oiu-  lives  and  fortunes  are  at  stake; 
Those  voices  call  from  o'er  the  seas: 
America!   America!   Come  help   us  please. 


Rfsa!ut!on5    .Adopted   in    Rerent    Convc-i- 
t;on    by    the    One    liunured    and    First 

Infantrv  Veterans'  .A,';sociation,  X.  E    F. 
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Mr.  MrC'l-MACK  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extena  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Whereas  our  great  Nation  Is  now  engaged 
In  an  all-out  global  war  following  a  foul 
sneak   attack,   and 

Whereas  many  of  our  citizens  have  been 
conscripted  for  service  In  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Nation:  It  Is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  First  Infantry  Veterans  Associa- 
tion, American  Expeditionary  Force,  In  con- 
vention assembled  In  historic  Boston,  the 
cradle  of  liberty,  on  September  12.  1942.  are 
In  favor  of  the  conscription  of  any  vital  In- 
dustry or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  speedy  and  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  present  conflict,  to  the  end 
that  men  and  the  property  of  other  men  may 
make  their  patriotic  contribution  to  uni- 
versal service  and  to  the  common  good  of  this 
Nation,  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people. 

Whereas  the  Corigress  of  these  United 
States  has  in  the  past  provided  for  the  widows 
and  children  of  veterans  of  every  war  previous 
to  World  War  No.  1  by  the  payment  of  certain 
pensions  so  that  they  might  be  assured  of  the 
necessities  of  life: 

We  the  members  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
First  Infantry  Veterans  Association.  American 
Expeditionary  Force,  in  convention  assem- 
bled at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  September  12,  1J>42, 
do  hereby 

Resolve.  That  In  equity  and  for  the  ccm- 
mo:i  good,  such  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  widows  and  children  of  the  deceased 
veterans  of  World  War  No,  1  and  the  bill  now 
filed  In  Congress  providing  for  the  same 
should  be  passed. 

Whereas  it  has  become  increasingly  «;vl- 
dent  that  'here  has  been  such  a  lack  of  hos- 
pital facilities  for  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
and 


Ul.  r,  ii>  ;;ii  ^..:^:  •.  tteransoJ  V.'^;:d  V.  :  I 
are  suffering  needit  >.-   u    <  x^    '^  "1 

their  Inability  to  re^i.^t.   U-t  m.e^.^^^  ^i.-.n- 
tlon  and  hospital  care  provided  under  vart- 

V  u>  ■   \iv  ,;■  :r,    r:  ,'.'-:  Statea  In  tlic  vn-:r-;' 

We,  tile  numbers  ol  i  >  Ilmmrcd  ana 
First  IiiXaniry,  Vetera:  .  .on,  Amer- 
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icu.ij.,td  in  BoiUu.  M.ist..  on  Septc!..u,H.t    i- 
1M2,  hereby 

Resolve,  That  our  Federal  Gcvernmeiit 
should  plan  and  turrange  to  build,  or  provide 
additions  to  its  hospital  facilities  so  that  the 
veterans  of  former  wars  and  the  members  of 
our  armed  forces  at  the  present  time  may  be 
assured  cf  adequate  hospitalization  as  soon 
as  may  be  possible  and  so  that  present  and 
future  needs  may  be  as'^ured  of  being  ade- 
quately provided. 

Whereas  our  beloved  Nation  is  now  engaged 
In  an  all-out  global  war;  and 

Wliereas  the  members  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  First  Infantry,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  have  some 
knowledge  of  war  and  the  duties  Incidental 
thertto,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  that  or- 
ganisiation  had  the  dlBtinction  of  serving  the 
longest  period  in  the  front-line  trenches  In 
France  of  all  the  Infantry  regiments  in  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  we,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Infantry, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  assembled  In 
historic  Boston,  at  our  annual  convention  on 
Septtjmber  12,  1942,  do  hereby 

Resolve,  That  In  our  opinion  It  Is  the 
solemn  duty  of  every  citizen  and  free  resident 
of  this  great  Nation  to  render  every  pxjFsible 
aid  without  reservation,  to  ovir  Commander 
in  Chief,  the  President,  and  to  his  advisers, 
the  leaders  of  our  armed  forces,  and  the 
members  thereof,  in  their  solemn  duty  and 
endeavor  to  bring  this  confilct  to  a  sjjeedy 
and  successful  conclusion,  and  to  that  princi- 
ple we  pledge  ourselves,  our  efforts  and  our 
prayers  and  respectfully  request  all  others  to 
do  likewise,  to  the  end  that  God  willing  our 
honorable  heritage  as  freemen  may  be  pre- 
served. 


For    Whom    the    Clapper    Talis' 
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M      mix  of  Colorado.     !.'i    s 
under  leave  to  extend  my  r<  ;    rk-    :     !; 
Reccird,  I  in",*ide  the  follow. iig   iriuix 

Fort  Ct  :mn.s   Colo.,  September  29.  1942. 
Mr.  IJX  Taylor  Casey. 

Rockp  Moiintain  News,  Denver,  Colo. 

De-ui  Mr  Casey:  I  have  noted  the  Increas- 
ing fury  toward  what  Raymond  Clapper  calls 
in  your  columns,  "the  ravenous  farm  lobby," 
and  the  patriotic  organization  cf  the  ladies 
to  protest  Increased  cost  of  living,  and  finally, 
your  Sunday  editorial  urging  us  all  to  write 
or  wire  our  Congressman  today,  demanding 
that  they  defy  the  !   r  i.   lobby. 

I  am  wrrder::-,^'  :  ■ ;  >  re  is  not  something 
tc  fjt  ,-;i:.:  '  :,  'X:e  ■:,f  ;  ,-:de  of  this  question. 
Up  h:re  in  one  oi  Cciorado's  finest  farm  sec- 
tions farms  are  selling  at  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  their  value  cJ  .;  m  ars  ago,  and 
the  owners  have  been  los  i.t:  n.  ney  even  at 
that  prlcf  I  .  Iowa,  the  farm  center  of 
America,  I  h.ive  visited  a  leader  of  his  com- 
munity. Every  farm  along  the  6  miles  be- 
tween him  and  town  has  been  lost  throt;^ 
loreclosure,  and  he  has  only  seved  hia  own 
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by   working   hinisclf  and   bis   family 
than  humar.s  have  a  right  to  work  a 
In  a  home  destitute  of  comJorta  and 
menta. 

Recently   I  Tlslted  my  old  boyhood 
ot  the  Xar  east  and  found  so  many 
fine  old  farm  houses  vacant  and  wi 
fallen  In — a  snm  reminder  of  the 
warfare  In  »h.ch  we  have  seen  Arpent 
underselling  the  local  farm^-r  In  Fort 
and  South  American  tinned  betf  cciji 
eliminating  our   own   product,   even 
heart  of  the  cattle  country. 

Now.  after  these  years  of  economic 
what  la  the  wicked  thing  demanded 
farmers    aaam-t    which    we    should 
They  are  n  ■•'■';'- 

food    as    ':  .    'if 

ch-  "iuy  of  cluihiiig 

of    :.--    ^  s      Tliey   are   nc- 

for  any  40-hour  week  with  time  a 
for  overtime.     They  are  not  askin^; 
farm  workers   pay   union   fees  from 
$200  for  the  privilege  of  working  on  t; 

Through  the  high  wages  being  pai 
dustry  and  • 

service  and 

are  being  depleted  of  the  sons  » 
tofore  done  most  cf  the  heavy  '•<■    "< 
for  their  board,  clothes,  and  spending 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the 
year   to   compete   with   other 
farm  labor  and  the  farmers.  In  the 
this  situation,  have  had  the  audaclti 
that  this  increa.-ed  expense  of  labor 
sidered  in  dcierm.nmg  what  Is  a 
for  their  crops. 

If  this  la  all  the  farmers  demand 
talnly  does  not   appear   ravenous   oi 
nor  an  awful   spectacle   which  desci};- 
rebuke  of  congressional  statesmen, 
a  peon  class  of  our  farmers  will  not  in 
help  America.  If  It  does  reduce  food 
Sincerely  yours. 
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Mr.     THOMAS     of     Oklnhor 
President.  I  a.>k  unanimous  co: 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
Rkcord   a   copy   of   the  questior 
pounded  by  Charles  Dana  Bennet}t 
resentincr   the  National  Granpe. 
copy  of  the  replies  made  by  m: 
connection  with  a  radio  hook 
pram  with  re.^pect  to  the  farm 
held  at  Washington.  D.  C,  Sunda 
»  tember  27.  1942. 

There  b:'ir.?  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

Mr.  BKNNrrr   Senator  Thomas,  e 
th«  Prealdent  s  Labor  Day  messiige 
.debate   has   been   going  on   throughout 
country  and  In  Congress  over  price 
legislation 

Senator  Thomas   That  Is  true  Mr 
I  think  It  Is  mn«it  unfortunate  that 
j>$te  In  mai  nces  has  de^- 

persona]  v:  .    and  name 

.,  than  a  factual  discussion  c?f  the  grav 
UoQ  this  country  faces. 
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Mr  BENNE-rr.  How  grave  Is  that  situation, 
Senator  THOM.ia? 

Senator  THOM.^s  So  serious  that  In  the  es- 
timation of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
loading  farmers,  we  may  be  facing  actual 
hunger  by  1344. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Do  you  believe  that  these 
estimates  are  correct.  Senator? 

Senator  Thom.\s.  Indeed  I  do.  Already  in 
many  areas  there  have  developed  meat  short- 
ages, as  everyone  knows,  and  during  the  past 
week  In  many  cities  there  was  a  serious  short- 
age of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  local 
markets. 

Mr.  Bennett.  What  Is  the  basic  cause  of 
these  shortages.  Senator? 

Senator  Thomas.  There  are  a  number  of 
causes.  Mr.  Bennett,  but  fundamentally  it 
means  this :  If  a  farmer  receives  $2  50  for  a 
hundred  pounds  (;f  milk  and  It  costs  him  $2.65 
to  produce  such  milk,  it  should  be  obvious  to 
everyone  that  this  farmer  Is  on  his  way  to 
bankruptcy. 

Food  is  all  important. 

Food  is  as  much  a  munition  of  war  as 
powder,  lead,  shells,  and  bombs. 

We  must  have  lx)th — or  we  fail. 

We  already  face  a  food  shortage. 

Today's  papers  announce  general  food  ra- 
tioning for  next  year. 

Today  the  demand  for  some  Items  of  food 
Is  greater  than  the  supply. 

If  food  prices  to  the  farmer  have  been  se- 
lected for  slaughter,  then  production  will 
further  diminish,  bread  and  meat  will  become 
scarce,  and  a  food  shortage  comparable  to 
the  rubt>er  shortage  will  confront  the  people. 

Sugar,  gasoline,  fuel  oil,  and  rubber  ra- 
tioning are  here. 

Meat  rationing  is  on  the  way  and  general 
rationing  Is  Just  around  the  comer. 

Mr.  Bennett.  What  is  the  condition  of  the 
farmer  today? 

Senator  Thom>,s.  Farmers  are  under  heavy 
debts.  Many  furms  are  under  mortgage. 
Farmers  are  not  able  to  obtain  or  pay  for 
laoor  to  produce  their  crops.  Farmers'  sons 
have  gone  to  war.  Their  farm  hands  have 
gone  into  defemse  plants.  The  farmer,  his 
wife  and  childrer. .  are  carrying  on  in  an  effort 
to  continue  to  feed  and  clothe  our  soldiers 
and  our  people.  Whatever  comes,  this  they 
will  do  to  the  limit  of  their  endurance.  The 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  stated 
that  already  2.000.000  farm  workers  have  left 
farms  since  Pearl  Harbor,  and  they  believe 
that  within  the  next  12  months  another 
1,000,000  workers  will  be  drawn  Into  Industry 
and  Into  the  arcied  services.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  ard  done  quickly  to  remedy 
this  situation,  the  food  shortage  which 
already  exists  wt.l  be  aggravated  to  a  point 
where  the  American  people  will  actually  face 
hunger  In  the  ntxt  few  years. 

Mr  Bennett.  Sienator  Thomas,  this  brings 
us  to  the  point  where  I  believe  it  is  appro- 
priate to  discuss  the  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing pnce-conirol  lestslaticn  which  you  and 
Senator  Hatch,  of  New  Mexico,  have  offered 
m  the  United  Siates  Stnate,  known  as  the 
Thomas-Hatch  amendment. 

Senator  Thomas  I  should  be  very  happy  to 
discuss  the  Thomas-Hatch  amendment.  The 
text  of  the  amendment  is  as  follows:  "For 
purposes  of  this  section,  parity  prices  and 
com.parable  prices  for  any  agricultural  com- 
modity shall  be  determined  as  authorized  by 
exi.-.t.n>,'  law,  but  shall  also  include  all  farm 
labor  ■' 

Mr.  BENNrrr  What  Is  the  real  issue  pend- 
ing in  the  United  States  Senate? 

Senator  Thom.vs.  The  issue  is  whether  we 
shall  allow  farmers  to  Include  the  Item  of 
\&bOT  In  their  costs  of  production. 

Mr  Bennett.  Are  other  producers  per- 
mitted to  include  labor  costs  m  the  price  of 
their  products? 


Senator  Thomas.  Every  other  producer  addi 
labor  costs  to  the  price  of  his  products.  If 
he  did  not,  he  would  be  in  bankruptcy  Im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  prac- 
tical Issue  before  Congress  and  the  country 
is  an  adequate  food  supply  for  our  war  effort? 

Senator  Thomas.  You  are  correct.  Ths 
Issue  Is  whether  we  shall  have  an  abundancs 
or  a  scant  supply  of  food  for  our  soldiers,  our 
defense  workers,  and  our  civilian  population. 

Mr.  Bennett.  As  I  understand  it,  your 
amendment  Is  forthright,  brief,  and  calcu- 
lated to  deal  constructively  with  this  situa- 
tion. 

Senatcfr  Thomas.  Not  only  does  It  cover 
the  farm  labor  situation,  which  as  you  can 
see  Is  a  major  problem  In  our  war  effort,  but; 
it  deals  with  the  whole  basic  problem  of  food 
and  fiber  production. 

Mr.  Bennett.  How  is  that.  Senator 
Thomas? 

Senator  Thomas.  As  I  pointed  out  a  mo- 
ment ago,  when  a  farmer  receives  less  for 
his  fruits  and  vegetables,  or  his  milk,  or  his 
beef,  than  it  costs  him  to  produce  it,  ho 
must  sooner  or  later  go  bankrupt,  or  go  out, 
of  business.  One  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
the  farmer's  cost  of  producing  our  food  In 
what  he  has  to  pay  his  hired  labor.  Time  is 
too  brief  to  go  into  a  technical  discussion 
of  parity,  but  the  nub  cf  the  matter  is  that 
the  parity  law,  as  it  stands  today,  the  amount 
the  farmer  has  to  pay  his  labor  has  never 
been  figured  in  his  production  costs.  When 
price  ceilings  were  fixed  under  the  original 
price  control  act  of  last  March  these  labor 
costs  borne  by  the  farmer  were  left  out.  As 
a  result,  a  situation  which  was  already  eco- 
nomically Impossible  for  the  fanner  to  face 
was  made  utterly  intolerable.  The  Thomas- 
Hatch  amendment  makes  It  mandatory  that 
these  farm  labor  costs,  which  have  risen  tre- 
mendously for  the  farmer  during  the  past 
several  years,  be  considered  in  fixing  prlC9 
ceilings. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Then,  fundamentally,  yout 
amendment,  which  is  being  contested  so  bit- 
terly In  certain  quarters.  Is  designed  to  in- 
sure the  production  of  the  food  and  fiber 
which  our  Army  and  Unvj.  our  defens«> 
workers,  our  civilian  population,  and  our 
allies  must  have  to  win  this  war. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  is  true.  No  one  ha.i 
claimed,  least  of  all  myself,  that  the  Thomas- 
Hatch  amendment  Is  a  cure-all  for  this  tre- 
mendous problem  we  are  facing.  But  I  in- 
sist, as  does  every  responsible  farmer  In  this 
country,  that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
will  be  a  long  step  toward  guaranteeing  the 
maximum  farm  production  we  must  have. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  think  It  would  be  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  this  discussion  if  we 
could  briefly  clarify  a  number  of  points  relat- 
ing to  this  legislation.  First,  do  you  believe 
that  gentlemen  like  Albert  Gcss  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange;  Edward  O'Neal,  of  the  Farm 
Bureau:  Charles  Teague  and  Edward  Babcock, 
of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, and  Charles  Holman.  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation,  are  truly  representative  of 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  farmers  of 
this  country? 

Senator  Thomas  I  do.  These  gentlemen 
are  elected  by  the  democratic  American  proc- 
ess to  represent  their  organizations,  whose 
total  membership  includes  the  vast  majority 
of  the  farmers  of  thi^  country.  These  are  not 
"manicured  sons  of  toll."  as  they  were  so 
vlcioxisly  called  In  a  recent  attack  appearing 
In  the  metropolitan  press.  All  of  them  are 
or  have  been  practical  farmers.  They  know 
what  they  are  talking  about  from  the  ground 
up.  and  I  believe  they  represent  both  the 
grass-roots  farmer  and  the  organized  coopera- 
tive approach  to  the  present  problem. 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  has  been  asserted  that  your 
opposition  has  drawn  a  red  herring  across  the 
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whole  question  by  stating  that  your  amend- 
ment would  raise  the  price  paid  by  the  Ameri- 
can housewife  for  food  12  or  13  p>ercent.  Is 
that  true? 

Senator  Thomas.  No.  That  claim  is  not 
true.  It  is  Inevitable  that  there  will  be  some 
rise  In  prices  In  a  war  economy,  but  my 
amendment  Is  Intended  only  to  guarantee 
continuing  food  production  and  will  not  in 
Itself  materially  raise  food  prices  for  the 
housewife. 

It  amounts  to  t:  V  '1  you  rather  have 
meat  for  dinner  ai  i  ;  .,  2  cents  a  pound 
more  for  it.  or  i^  :''    ;.     ^aeat  for  dinner? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I:.  :.e  beginning  of  our  dis- 
cussion you  spoke  cf  the  fact  that  this  ques- 
tion was  not  being  discussed  on  its  merits, 
but  had  degenerated  to  personal  viUification 
and  name  calling.  Could  you  give  me  an 
example  of  that? 

Senator  Thomas.  I  could.  Take  for  ex- 
ample, a  headline  In  the  Daily  Worker  cf 
September  22.  the  official  Communist  Party 
publication  w  this  country,  which  reads: 
"Farm  Bloc  !  :;i-  F.  D.  R. — Plots  Food  Price 
Gouge."  Thiu  is  entirely  untrue.  The  farm- 
ers of  America  have  done  everything  within 
their  power  to  produce  the  vital  foods  and 
fibers  needed  for  victory.  No  matter  what 
the  outcome  of  the  fight  that  is  going  on 
today  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  farmers  will  con- 
tinue to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  their 
patriotic  endeavor.  Just  as  they  did  in  the 
last  war.  But  if  we  continue  to  present 
them  with  a  problem  which  amounts  to  eco- 
nomic impossibility,  we  can  only  look  for 
terribly  disastrous  shortages.  It  is  appall- 
ing that  there  is  so  little  understanding  of 
the  gravity  of  the  food  problem. 

Mr.  Bennett.  What  about  the  so-called 
compromise  amendment,  or  the  Barltley- 
Tydlngs  amendment? 

Senator  Thomas.  In  my  estimation  the 
compromise  amendment  Is  Just  so  many 
words.  It  does  not  set  up  a  definite  stand- 
ard for  computing  the  cost  of  things  the 
farmers  buy,  the  main  cost  as  we  have  said 
before  being  the  cost  of  farm  labor.  I  be- 
lieve that  no  reasonable  person  doubts  that 
the  greatest  cause  cf  Inflation  Is  underpro- 
duction, or  expressing  it  another  way,  that 
the  greatest  defense  against  Inflation  Is  ade- 
quate production.  Unless  the  farmer  is  al- 
lowed to  operate  under  conditions  which 
permit  adequate  production,  we  are  bound 
to  have  inflation.  My  amendment,  as  I  have 
said  before,  will  go  far  toward  aiding  the 
farmer  in  giving  us  that  adequate  production. 
Mr.  Bennett.  Senator,  it  has  been  said  that 
a  well  organized  attempt  has  been  made  to 
present  the  farmer  as  a  reckless  profiteer  in 
this  war  emergency.  Do  you  believe  there  is 
any  foundation  for  such  representations? 
Senator  Thom.^s  Emphatically  no. 
Admittedly  small  segments  cf  farm  pro- 
duction have  received  alarmingly  high  prices, 
and  this  should  be  controlled,  but  for  farm 
industry  as  a  whole,  this  is  not  true.  The 
farmer's  income  Is  pitifully  small  compared 
with  what  both  the  industrial  worker  and 
the  manufacturer  receives.  That  a  corpo- 
ration which  has  made  much  money  out  of 
war  contracts  should  buy  an  entire  page  In 
metropolitan  newspapers  to  call  the  farmer 
names  and  Impugn  his  patriotism  is  one  of 
the  most  disgusting  spectacles  I  have  ever 
encountered.  The  average  farmer,  working 
72  to  100  hours  a  week  for  a  net  21  percent 
of  the  national  income,  while  the  rest  cf  the 
population  has  79  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come, is  effectual  proof  that  such  assertions 
are  gross  misrepresentation. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Senator  Thomas,  Inasmuch 
as  Senator  Bbown,  in  a  broadcast  Friday 
night,  requested  telegrams  and  letters  from 
the  people  supporting  his  position,  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  how  you  feel  about  this 
matter? 

Senator  Thtn- <,-  I*  is  the  inalienable  right 
of  the  America!,  pt  ^  .e  to  petition  their  dele- 


gations in  C-ncT;.'  Most  certainly  on  such 
a  vital  Issut  •  v  •  have  before  us  today.  I 
believe  that  every  man  and  wcman  In  this 
country  should  communicate  by  telegram, 
telephone,  or  letter,  or  personal  contact  with 
his  elected  representative  Certainly  I  trust 
that  those  supporting  the  Thomas-Hatch 
amendment  will  make  their  support  Itnown 
to  their  United  States  Senators.  As  a  vote 
may  be  taken  either  Monday  or  Tuesday, 
there  is  no  tim.e  for  delay. 

Personally,  Mr.  Bennett.  I  feel  sure  that  it 
is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Nation  has  been 
led  to  believe  that  this  whole  controversy 
is  a  contest  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. Actually,  the  question  Is  the  taking 
of  projjer  steps  to  insure  an  adequate  food 
supply  smd  to  enable  the  Nation's  farmers  to 
maintain  the  amazingly  high  level  of  produc- 
tion they  have  reached  this  year.  Without 
maximum  production  of  food  and  fiber, 
America  faces  unhappy  years,  both  on  the 
battlefields  and  on  the  home  front. 


Bet^^e^n    Producers    and    Censurr.i.iS 


LXTENSiON  CF  i:l:,::,uk- 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  MclNTYRE 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T^:ursday.  October  1,  1942 

Mr     MclNTYRE.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
meat  and  wool  producers  of  Wj'oming,  i 
and  the  farmers  of  my  State,  are  entitled 
to  know  why  I  have  supported  legislation  i 
that  would  guarantee  them  as  nearly  as  1 
possible  parity  or  a  reasonable  return  on 
their   products.    They   are   entitled   to   ' 
know,  too,  why  I  have  insisted  that  the 
cost  of  labor  should  be  considered  in  de- 
termining what  a  fair  parity  is. 

Farm  wages  are  50  percent  higher  in 
Wyoming  now  than  a  year  ago.  They 
are  twice  as  liigh  as  they  were  from  1935 
to  1939.  Good  prices  will  not  in  them- 
selves make  profits  for  farmers  and  live- 
stock men.  It  is  the  net  return  that 
counts. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  cost  of 
living,  agricultural  products  do  not  cause 
inflation.  They  constitute  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  living.  The  cost  of 
baking  and  selling  a  loaf  of  bread  is 
where  the  real  spread  comes.  The  cost 
of  the  wheat  in  the  loaf  is  not  inflation- 
ary. The  cost  of  the  hide  in  a  pair  of 
shoes  is  not  inflationary,  nor  the  cost  of 
the  wool  or  cotton  in  a  shirt.  The  price 
of  the  corn  in  a  package  of  com  flakes 
has  not  caused  the  5-cent  rise  consumers 
pay.  The  spiral  of  inflation  comes  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 

Milk  goes  up  1  cent  per  quart,  and  the 
restaurant  man  charges  5  cents  per  glass 
more,  making  20  cents  for  the  1,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  housewife  pays  3  cents 
more  per  can  for  evaporated  milk.  A 
farmer,  with  higher  labor  costs,  gets 
$17.50  per  ton  for  tomatoes,  50  cents 
more  than  last  year.  They  cost  the  con- 
sumer  at  the  market  10  cents  per  pound— 
$200  a  ton.  He  gets  $15  a  ton  for  onions. 
Constimers  buy  them  at  the  rate  of  $100 
per  ton. 

Where  is  the  spiral  of  inflation? 


Address  by  Lt,  Qo\ .  Odfii  Shepard  to  the 

Mil'tary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 

EXTENSION   t  :!-■   RFM  il^K^; 

HON   FRANCIS  MALONEY 

or    CONNEC-IICUT 

IN    IHi:  SEN.\TE  OF  THE   UNITED  ST.\  lES 
Thnr^dni'   Ortnhrr  1    1942 

Mr.  MAlJjNtV.  M:  i':  t-MU,  l:  .  I  :„'^K 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ri;coRD  a  very  interesting,  able,  and 
enlightening  address  made  by  Hon,  Odell 
Shepard,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  in  Derby,  Conn., 
Septeraber  26,  1942,  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart. 

The.'-e  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  In  the  State  of  New  Hamv-!.  rp 
there  is  a  dingy  and  time-worn  little  ;  ;u.»:( 
of  spriged  silk,  once  purple  but  now  faded 
to  a  bluish  gray.  Two  Inches  across  In  both 
the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  dimension.  It 
is  edged  with  a  narrow  binding  that  once 
was  silver.  The  springs  of  green  leaves  upon 
It  may  represent  laurel.  It  Is  sewn  on  the 
left  breast  of  the  uniform  of  a  Revolutionary 
soldier.  This  uniform  is  made  of  coarse  dark- 
blue  homespun. 

The  badge  Itself  Is  of  home  manufacture. 
Some  unknown  woman  made  It  for  some 
unknown  soldier  of  long  ago,  out  of  materials 
which  she  found  in  her  own  workbasket. 
The  stitches  that  she  drew  In  fastening  It  to 
the  coat  are  still  strong  and  clearly  visible. 
Yet  her  once  busy  fingers  fire  now  dust.  The 
soldier  for  whom  she  made  this  decoration — 
perhaps  her  brother  or  husband  or  lover — haa 
long  been  molderlng  back  to  earth  in  some 
forgotten  grave.  The  America  in  which  both 
she  and  he  once  lived  has  changed  In  many 
ways  almost  beyond  recognition.  Only  the 
badge  endures.  And  It  is  of  that  little  badge, 
the  only  mark  of  distinction  that  our  infant 
country  cotild  afford  to  her  humbler  heroce, 
that  I  would  speak  tonight. 

You  honorable  members  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  gathered  here 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  George  v:  >r - 
ington  Poet  No.  1,  do  not  need  to  be  t  h? 
me  whence  that  simple  badge  first  ':  < 
You  know  that  It  was  devised  by  Cx  rgw 
Washington,  the  Father  of  our  Country.  The 
notion  of  It  came  to  him  Just  after  he  had 
learned  that  the  Continental  Congress,  Im- 
poverished as  the  country  then  was,  could 
allow  no  more  promotions  to  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  Continental  Army.  'Well  then, 
said  he  to  himself,  let  us  Invent  and  let  vm 
confer  some  sort  of  distinction  that  will  cort 
the  country  nothing.  And  It  may  well  be 
that  he  thought  back  to  the  ancient  days  of 
the  gloi7  that  was  Greece,  in  which  the  prize 
most  eagerly  sought  by  athletes,  orators,  mu- 
sicians, and  poets  was  the  simple  and  costlea* 
laurel  wreath  which  could  be  plucked  on  the 
nearest  hillside. 

Dictating  the  orders  for  the  day  In  his 
headquarters  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y..  on  Wednee- 
day,  August  7.  1782,  Washington  laid  down 
thess  rules: 

"Honorary  badges  of  distinction  ar' 
conferred  on  the   veteran  noncommi:  ;l 

officers    and    men    of   the    Army   who   have 
served    more    than    3    years    with    braverr, 
fidelity,    and   good   conduct;    for    th: 
pose   a  narrow   piece   of  white   doth    .,:   _;i 
angular  form  is  to  be  fijied  to  the  left  arm 


I 


it 
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ca    '.Le   uniform  co»t8      •     •     •     : 
er»l.  ever  desirous  to  cherish  a  vlrt 
blt;on  in   hla  soldiers,   as  well   as    ■ 
and  encourage  every  species  of  milr 
directs  that  whenever  any  singul.i. 
torious   action   Is   performed   the    a- 
It  &hall  be  permitted  to  wear  en  his 
over  his  left   breast,  the   figure  of 
in   purple  cloth,  or  sUk-edged   wl'.h 
lace  or  binding.      Not  only  in.'itances 


of 

facings, 

ft  heart 

narrow 

of  un- 


usual gallantry,  but  also  of  extrn(  rdinary 
fidelity    and    essential    service    in  -  ^y 

•hall    meet    with    a    due    reward 
The  road   to  glory  In   a  patriotic  ar^y  and 
a  free  country  Is  thus  opened  to  all 

Now.   this   order   of   General    Wailiington 
Issued    IGO   years  ago.   was   a   :  •        ■    '.a 

the    world        It    was    the    her  .  ny 

other  and  even  more  Importaiit  tii.ngs 
whereof  we  have  as  yet  seen  only  "r.r  dim 
beginnings       From    the    time    of    .\  ler 

the  Great  down  to  that  summer  d  -  N  v- 
bur«h  It  had  always  been  sup;  -•  :  it  the 
memorable  deeds  of  battle  were  a<  i..  uy  the 
leaders,  the  generals,  the  men  who  sat  on 
horseback  or  m  their  tents  behind  t  ie  lines 
and  told  their  fellowmen  where  to  die.  Do 
we  know  the  names  of  the  common  soldiers 
rho  stumbled  and  fell  and  ga.sped  o  it  their 
lives  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus  2.0 X)  years 
ago.  or  of  those  who  faced  the  "^r^-A-x  of 
the  Persian  host  In  the  battle  c:  \  .\7 
We  do  not  We  remember  only  t.r  i..inie 
of  the  young  Prince  Alexander,  wlio  rode 
that  whirlwind  of  onset  unhurt  and  taui^ht 
the  doubtful  battle  where  to  ragf  Ten 
thousand  names  were  sunk  In  Caesar  s  Gallic 
wars  but  only  the  name  of  Caesar  hlnnsell 
Uvea  on.  A  million  men  died  for  tiie  glory 
of  Napoleon  but  only  his  glory  <  n-i  !'»s. 
John  Churchill  went  home  from  t:  c  is  Is 
of  Blenheim.  In  which  40.000  mi:,  a  ere 
killed,  to  be  created  first  Duke  of  Jfarlbor- 
ough  and  to  live  In  a  place,  t! 
the  King,  which  cost  $5,000,000. 
of  Wellington,  hero  of  Waterloo 
harmed  In  that  battle.  England  .; 
a  present  of  a  million  dollars.  He  was 
decorated  by  the  very  country  against  which 

of   his 

But 

on  the 


he  had  fought  The  last  40  years 
life  were  spent  In  a  blaze  of  glory 
what  of  the  60.000  men  that  he  left 
field  when  he  and  the  other  great  jenerala 
departed?  For  all  these  many  yeai  s  those 
men  have  helped  to  make  the  popp:  es  grow 
In  a  few  fields  of  Flanders. 

With  this  kind  of  gross  and  glarlnk  injus- 
tice we  have  long  been  familiar.  I  or  ages 
men  have  knnwu  the  truth  of  thos»  Ironic 
words;  "To   him   that    hath   shall      >  n, 

and   to   him    that   hath   not  shall  .<  a 

away  even  that  which  he  hath  "  Bu;  George 
Washington,  father  of  a  democratic  (  ountry, 
Mw  no  reason  why  this  ancient  Inequity 
ahould  any  longer  endure.  He  propo;  ed  that 
honor  should  be  given  not  only  to  th  )ie  who 
already  had  it  but  also  to  those  to  \'hom  It 
was  really  due.  He  was  not,  to  be  sure,  a 
radical  thinker.  He  did  not  propo;*.  or  even 
wish,  that  those  who  are  "bcrn  to  tie  pur 


pie"  should  have  their  gorgeous  : 
from     them.     He     merely      su 
brought  It  to  pass,  that   a  few  real 


crats.  no  matter  what  their  social  <ir  mill 


tary  rank  might  be.  should  wear  this  modest 
badge  as  a  mark  of  merit.     He  mea  -it   that 

Burns 
for   a' 


this  badge  should  say  what  Robert 
said  In  the  line:  "A  mans  a  man 
that  "  He  mesnt  It  to  repeat  the  \*ords  of 
:  his  Declaration  of  Inde- 
;  e.  clear  words  wliich  as 

sert  that  "all  men  are  bom  free  and 
New  this  notion  of  Jefferson,  Wasilngton, 
and  Burns,  let  us  make  no  mistake  a  bout  It 
was  a  revolutionary  notion  wh'.  h  was 
destined  some  day  to  turn  the  wcrlc 
dcwn.  It  15  Just  that  today.  It  lle« 
very  heart  of  the  vast  and  world-wide 
tlon  now  going  on.  Whether  we  ku  w  It  or 
not.  we  are  fighting  today  to  ma  te  that 
fioaon  come  true 


pped 
and 

aristo- 


upsida 
at  the 
revolu- 


For  the  main  thing  to  see  In  George  Wash- 
ington's order  Is  this:  It  opens  to  chance  of 
distinction  to  all  men,  even  those  of  the 
lowest  ranks.  It  gives  recognition,  at  last, 
to  the  men  who  do  the  real  fighting,  the 
actual  dying,  In  every  battle.  That,  we 
Americans  feel.  Is  as  It  should  be.  That  la 
putting  first  things  first,  and  holding  them 
there.  That  Is  giving  honor  where  honor  is 
due. 

I  should  want  to  be  the  last  to  detract 
from  the  glory  that  we  have  set  upon  the 
brews  of  Washington.  Putnam.  Jackson, 
Grant,  and  MacArthur.  I  mean  only  to  point 
out  that  their  glory  Is  largely  symbolic.  It 
Is  the  contribution  of  many  a  nameless  life 
and  many  an  unstorled  death.  For  who  wen 
that  fame  of  theirs?  A  multitude  of  men 
whose  name  and  fame  never  passed  beyond 
their  own  native  towns. 

George  Washington,  the  leader  of  a  forlorn 
and  tatterdemalion  army,  was  in  a  position 
to  know  this.  He  had  seen  again  and  again 
that  heroism  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
social,  economic,  or  even  military  rank.  That 
Is  why  he  established  his  Order  of  Military 
Merit  for  noncommissioned  officers  and 
private  soldiers.  His  act  was  appropriate  to 
the  father  of  a  country  which  was  soon  to 
set  forth  upon  the  greatest  effort  ever  made 
in  the  direction  of  a  true  and  pure  democracy. 

And  we  should  notice,  moreover,  that 
Washington  mtant  to  have  this  badge  con- 
ferred not  only  for  gallantry  on  the  field  of 
action  but  also  for  what  he  calls  "examples 
of  extraordinary'  fidelity  and  essential  services 
of  any  sort."  He  understood,  that  Is  to  say, 
that  the  good  soldier  and  true  patriot  may 
show  his  worth  and  valor  In  ways  other  than 
those  of  physical  conflict.  He  knew  and  val- 
ued the  heroism  of  everyday,  which  expects, 
and  usually  receives,  no  reward.  If  he  were 
with  us  now  I  think  that  he  would  advocate 
the  presentation  of  Individual  medals  of 
honor  not  only  for  the  men  of  our  armed 
forces,  and  not  alone  for  great  factories  as 
corporate  units,  but  to  Individual  men  and 
women  who  fight  exceptionally  well  at  the 
turning  lathe,  the  profile  machine.  In  the 
home,  and  on  the  farm. 

We  sometimes  allow  ourselves  to  think  and 
speak  of  Washington  as  though  he  had  been 
a  rather  cold  and  proud  aristocrat,  but  his 
conception  of  the  Order  of  Military  Merit 
proves  that  we  are  wrong  In  that  opinion. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  privilege,  he  was  the 
squire  of  Mount  Vernon,  he  owned  a  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land,  but  In  his 
establishment  of  this  order  he  acted  In  an 
unmistakably  democratic  way.  His  thought, 
feeling,  and  care,  like  those  of  the  English 
poet  laureate,  was: 

Not  of  the  princes  and  prelates  with  peri- 
wigged charioteers 

Riding  triumphantly  laurelled  to  lap  the  fat 
of  the  years. — 

Rather  the  scorned,  the  rejected,  the  men 
hemmed  In  with  the  spears; 

Not  the  bemedalled  Commander  belcved  of 

the  throne. 
Riding  cock-horse  to  parade  when  the  bugles 

are  blown. 
But   the    lads  who  carried   the   koppie   and 

cannot  be  known. 

The   men   of   the   tattered   battalion   which 

fights  tiU  It  dies. 
Dazed  with  the  dust  of  the  battle,  the  din 

and  the  cries. 
The  men    with   the  broken   heads  and   the 

blood  running  Into  their  eyes. 

It  may  be  that  we  shall  never  know  the 
names  of  all  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  who 
were  awarded  the  Purple  Heart,  and  this 
for  the  reason  that  the  Book  of  Merit  in 
which  their  names  were  enrolled  has  been 
lost.  The  names  of  the  recipients  that  we 
do  know  are  Daniel  Bissell.  Elijah  Churchill, 
and  William  Brown.  All  three  of  these  men 
came  from  Connecticut — Blssell  from  Wind- 


sor, Churchill  from  Enfield,  and  Brown  from 
Stamford.  All  three  were  sergeants  in  the 
Continental  Army  when  they  were  mustered 
out.  That  is.  none  of  them  rose  far  above 
the  rank  of  the  common  soldier.  They  were 
simple  If  not  quite  ordinary.  They  were  of 
the  sort  that  God  must  love,  as  Lincoln  said, 
because  he  has  made  so  many  of  them. 

A  little  Is  known  about  the  exploits  for 
which  these  three  soldiers  from  Connecti- 
cut were  decorated.  Daniel  Bissell,  at  Wash- 
ington's special  request,  went  over  to  the 
enemy  and  enlisted  as  a  spy  in  the  corps 
of  Benedict  Arnold.  He  spent  over  a  year  in 
the  British  army,  being  listed  meanwhile  by 
the  Americans  as  a  "deserter,"  so  as  to  evade 
suspicion.  When  he  finally  made  his  escape 
he  brought  back  to  Washington  much  highly 
valuable  information.  And  It  should  be  a 
nratier  of  Interest  to  the  people  of  Derby 
that  the  first  4  pagps  of  Bissell's  report  to 
Washington  were  written  by  Lt.  Col.  David 
Humphreys — one  of  the  most  fascinating 
men  that  Connecticut  has  ever  produced — 
a  poet,  a  soldier,  an  ambassador  to  Spain, 
founder  of  the  textile  industry  In  our  State, 
founder  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  a  native  of  this  town. 

S3rgeant  Churchill,  who  served  from  the 
town  of  Enfield,  was  awarded  the  badge  for 
his  gallant  action  in  the  taking  of  two  forts 
on  Long  Island.  Sergeant  William  Brown — 
not  Daniel  Brown,  as  the  name  Is  sometimes 
written — was  decorated  for  his  part  In  the 
as.«ault  upon  a  redoubt  at  Yorktown,  where, 
says  the  record,  "he  conducted  a  forlorn  hope 
with  great  bravery,  propriety,  and  deliberate 
firmness."  How  the  words  of  that  citation 
ring  In  our  hearts  today.  They  describe  the 
kind  of  man  and  the  sort  of  conduct  that 
we  mu.<:t  now  have  again.  Nay.  they  describe 
the  actions  and  the  men  that  we  already 
have.  They  are  the  words  that  one  might 
use  concerning  those  gallant  men  who.  within 
the  present  year,  maintained  with  great 
bravery  and  deliberate  firmness  the  forlorn 
hope  of  freedom  on  Wake  Island  and  the 
Peninsula  of  Bataan. 

Perhaps  It  Is  only  an  accident  that  all  three 
of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  who  are  known 
to  have  worn  the  Purple  Heart  were  Connec- 
ticut men.  If  so,  then  the  accident  cannot 
fall  to  seem  to  you  and  me  both  a  fortunate 
and  a  significant  one.  To  me,  at  least,  it 
seems  highly  appropriate  that  all  of  these 
who  are  known  to  have  won  this  democratio 
award  In  the  old  days  should  have  come 
from  the  State  which.  In  our  belief,  is  the 
very  cradle  of  American  democracy.  Here  In 
Connecticut,  from  the  very  start,  we  have 
never  made  any  aristocratic  pretensions.  We 
have  always  been  a  plain,  modest,  retiring, 
close-mouthed,  and  essentially  democratic 
people.  It  has  always  been  our  aim  to  be 
better  than  we  look,  to  do  better  than  we 
promise,  and  never  to  boast.  We  have  seldom 
striven  for  worldly  honors,  and  when  they 
have  come  to  us  without  our  seeking  we  have 
been  surprised. 

If  anyone  cares  to  know  what  kind  of 
people  we  are  here,  let  him  look  at  the  land 
we  have  taken  from  the  aboriginal  forest  and 
svi-amp  and  made  over  to  our  human  uses. 
Wherever  that  land  has  been  spared  from  the 
sme.ir  and  smut  of  the  outdoor  advertiser  and 
the  lustful  greed  of  the  go-getter,  it  is  a  lovely 
land,  dignified  and  ennobled  by  o'or  long  toil. 
Our  Connecticut  landscape  Is  an  open  book 
wherein  any  thoughtful  eye  can  read  the 
character  of  the  people  who  have  lived  here 
for  these  300  years.  It  Is  saturated  with 
hum.anity.  It  is  homely,  used,  and  worn,  like 
a  weather-beaten  homespun  ccat  that  has 
been  patched  and  turned  many  times  and  has 
been  out  In  all  weathers.  It  la  like  soma 
wise  old  face  wrltterK^ull  of  character  and 
wrinkled  deep  In  tlmeJ  The  beauty  of  our 
Connecticut  Is  homeniode  and  bloodwarm, 
moderate,  honest,  and  utterly  our  own.  And 
it  was  from  Connecticut,  this  place  In  whicU 
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America's  democratic  dream  began,  this  home 
of  decent  and  kindly  common  folk,  that  the 
three  known  first  bearers  of  the  Purple  Heart 
drew  their  simple  and  faithful  heroism. 

The  Connecticut  of  their  day  was  called 
"the  granary  of  the  Continental  Army."  and 
not.  like  the  Connecticut  of  today,  "the  ar- 
<:enal  of  democracy  "  It  was  a  rural  place, 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  farming  people 
and  dwellers  in  little  towns.  George  Wash- 
ington cp.lled  Governor  Trumbull  his  "Brother 
Jo^.athan"  because  of  the  large  quantities  of 
food  that  Connecticut  then  sent  to  the  Army. 
The  Commander  In  Chief  of  our  day  thinks  of 
Connecticut's  present  war  Governor.  Robert  A 
Hurley,  as  one  who.  by  his  "victory  compact ' 
between  factorv  managers  and  labor,  has  pro- 
vided for  a  steady  flow  of  a  very  different  kind 
of  supplies.  And  yet  these  differences  are  not 
so  great  as  they  seem.  The  courage  and  hop : 
of  Connecticut  have  not  changed  in  a  century 
and  a  half  There  are  still  many  of  our  citl- 
s;?ns  who  are  worthy  to  wear  the  badge  In 
the  shRre  of  a  heart  e.nd  colored  with  the 
mingled  hues  of  red  and  blue — the  hues  of 
braverv  and  of  undying  hope. 

The'Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  Is  new  160 
vears  old.  Excepting  only  the  Cross  of  St. 
Gecrge  of  Russia.  It  is  the  oldest  decoration 
for  military  valor  now  ex-stlr^  in  the  world. 
It  was  re-formed  ant.  domesticated  In  Con- 
necticut on  Its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary. Now.  on  this  tenth  anniversary  of 
Its  revival  we  see  that  it  has  spread  from  coast 
to  coast.  Just  as  Connecticut  heiself  once  did. 
Only  last  week  we  read  in  our  newspapers 
that  3  officers  ai-^d  18  enlisted  men  had  been 
rited  to  receive  the  badge  In  reccRnltion  cf 
their  heroic  services  In  the  PhUippines.  The 
embrrjclng.  warm-heartrd.  democratic  sp  rit 
of  Connecticut  has  reached  that  far.  Let  us 
hcpe  that  it  will  soon  reach  round  the  world. 
for  the  healing  of  this  frantic  and  war-sick 

time.  ,    , 

Washington  stressed  the  spiritual  qualities 
of  courage  and  fldehty.  Today  the  oidcr  Is 
open  to  all  who  have  received  a  bodily  wound, 
and  nothing  is  said  of  the  spirit.  And  yst 
we  know  that  the  casualties  brought  by  war 
do  not  by  any  means  involve  the  body  alone 
A  bodily  wound  won  in  bat-tle.  moreover.  Is 
Itself  a  badge  of  honor.  Furthermore,  the 
v.cund-s  of  the  body  will  heal  in  time,  but 
those  cf  tire  heart  often  bleed  and  ache  life- 
long, giving  no  outward  sign. 

No  one  wishes  to  diminish  the  glory  cf  the 
v.prrlor.  All  I  mean  to  !=ay  Is  that  we  rhould 
remember.  In  this  time  of  world-wide  disaster, 
not  merely  these  vho  will  fce  entitled  to  Trear 
the  Purole  Heart  on  their  coats  but  also 
those  many  millions  whose  hearts  are  bowed 
down  by  irretrievable  less  but  yet  beat  en 
travely.  by  the  grsce  of  God.  and  undismayed. 
Let  us  rot  forget  the  numberless  heroes  and 
heroines  of  that  inward  battle  which  is 
fought  without  fife  or  drum  or  waving  flag 

To  fight  aloud  is  very  brave. 
But  gallanter.  I  know. 

Who  charge  within  th  ■  bo-cm 

The  cavalries  of  woe. 
Who  win.  and  nations  do  not  see; 

Who  fall,  and  none  obrerve; 
Whose  dying  eyes  no  country 
Regards  with  patriot  love. 
We  ti-ust  In  pliuned  procession 

For  such  the  angels  go. 
Rank  after  rank,  with  even   feet. 
And  uniforms  of  snow. 
Both  these  kinds  of  heroism  are  now  de- 
manded of  you  and  me — the  inward  and  tlie 
outward  sort,  the  heroism  that  men  can  and 
do  recognize  with  badges  of  hoi'.or  and  the 
heroism  that  only  God  and  his  angels  know. 
Both  of  thepe  are  dp-iiarrieri    anri    we  shall 
meet  the  demand.    A-   i  ;      :  1'    v     h   vr  been 
dreadfully,   n^y  efn-v:-'-,-   -,'.   w     ■-,    ::'.'::k,ng   to 
our  dan>?pr     T-.i    :  .'   :..:■:    •-•^  *  i;;v  t:  u.-  \n  the 
nifh'    \ini:>'   mt   Tx---r"   ■-:pr'--]:.s      "l":. -'.'..    !■•    '.v::V 
we  pC'  pie    cl   iIk    ii.e:.' l'■^:    i.utj-ii  on    eii.lu 
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find  ourselves  at  a  temporary  disadvantage. 
That  is  why  at  this  moment  we  are  losing 
the  war  on  the  land,  on  the  sea.  and  in  the 
air.  Woe  unto  those  by  whom  this  delay  has 
been  caused.  They  must  be  kept  hereafter 
out  of  the  seats  of  power.  And  they  will  be 
kept  out  of  power  because  we  are  at  long 
last  awaking. 

From  coast  and  prairie  and  mountain 
comes  the  steadily  growing  terrible  tread  of 
the  marching  feet.  From  village  and  town 
and  city  goes  up  the  din  and  smoke  of  our 
stern  preparation.  We  have  put  all  cur 
doubts  behind  us.  We  are  frowning  down 
all  delay.  In  our  hemes,  in  our  schools,  in 
our  shops  and  places  of  prayer  we  are  hoping 
ore  hope,  we  are  doing  one  task,  we  are 
breathing  one  prayer,  we  are  serving  one  flag 

And  scon  there  will  come  a  day.  a  day  of 
wrath,  in  which  cur  flag  v.'lU  no  longer  stand 
but  go.  There  is  coming  a  day  In  which  Old 
Glory,  magnificently  supporied  by  such  a 
vast  and  glittering  array  of  dedicated  arms 
as  the  world  has  never  teen,  will  at  last  com- 
mand the  thunder  and  teach  the  lightning 
where  to  strike.  The  day  draws  near  on 
which  the  banner  of  liberty  will  co  streaming 
across  the  sea.  striding  over  the  lands,  and 
flaming  along  the  skyways  as  the  herald  and 
brinpcr  o'  freedom. 

We  have  fought  under  this  beautiful  ban- 
ner before,  and  never  hr\s  cur  battle  t>een 
lost.  We  have  known  tragic  hours  In  this 
land  before,  but  we  have  come  through  them 
The  bad^e  of  the  Purple  Heart  reminds  us 
of  one  such  hour.  Our  Revolutionary  War 
was  a  struggle  that  tried  men's  souls,  as  this 
war  will  doT  to  the  uttermost,  but  out  of  It 
came  the  greatest  and  freest  country  that  his- 
tory knows.  We  won  that  war.  we  won  our 
freedom,  becpuw  in  that  time  there  were 
Purple  Hearts,  a  few  of  them  worn  on  the 
breast  but  many  more  of  them  worn  within 
And  we  are  ti.e  same  people  still.  The 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  has  spread  from 
coast  to  coast.  We  are  as  brave,  as  true,  as 
determined,  as  the  men  and  women  ef  long 
ago.  Therefore,  theugh  the  effort  may  fill 
all  the  rest  of  our  lives,  though  it  drain  our 
dearest  veins  dry  and  exhaust  our  treastire. 
we  knew,  each  one  of  us.  that  we  shall  win 
this  war  The  heart  of  America  is  still 
purple. 
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OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATrVES 


Thursday.  October  1,  1942 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Spraker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Frank  E.  Gannett,  as- 
sistant chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  at  dinner  of  Republi- 
can Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  WiUard  Hotel, 
Washington.  D.  C,  Tuesday  evening, 
September  29.  1942: 

I  have  assumed  the  assistant  chairmanship 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  not 
Jiist  because  I  am  a  Republican  and  am  de- 
voted to  my  party,  but  because  I  am  ari  Amer- 
ican and  I  simply  cant  stand  on  the  side- 
lines and  not  do  my  full  part  to  help  save 
our  country  in  this  great  crisis. 

And  I  sincere^v  b--!:eve  that  the  best  Imple- 
,   n.cut  for  lifi  to  .^e  lu  order  to  give  Uie  great- 
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est  and  most  effective  assistance  to  our  Re- 
public Is  the  Republican  Party. 

The  broad  policies  which  our  party  will  fol- 
low were  admirably  set  forth  in  the  declara- 
tion of  principles  adopted  last  week  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  We  all  can  subscribe  to 
this  program  as  a  general  platform  in  the 
coming  campaign.  But  there  is  much  more 
to  be  said. 

Never  In  our  history  has  the  America  we 
love  been  in  greater  peril.  We  not  only  face 
powerful  enemies  all  over  tlie  globe  but  we 
face  here  at  home  powerful  forces  that  are 
undermining  our  Constitution.  They  would 
dei-troy  our  form  of  government  and  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprii>e.  Make  no  mistake 
about  It.  We  are  fighting  for  our  lives  and  all 
we  bold  dear,  not  only  on  the  battle  fronts  In 
foreign  lands  but  on  the  front  here  at  home 
We  must  defeat  our  enemies  in  tlie  war.  but 
victory  on  all  the  continents  and  the  seven 
seas  will  amount  to  nothing  If  the  New  Deal 
and  other  left-wing  groups  succeed  in  de- 
stroying our  Coiistitution. 

F^ve  years  ago  last  January.  1  had  a  part 
in  the  fight  to  prevent  the  packing  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  You  all  recall  tliat  battle. 
At  first  I  doubted  whether  we  could  arouse 
interest  In  such  a  dry  document  as  our  great 
Magna  Carta.  How  happy  was  I  when,  in 
answer  to  our  efforts,  wc  saw  the  public  awake 
to  the  great  threat  to  their  freedoms,  your 
freedoms,  our  freedcms.  So  great  WfiS  the 
protest  that  the  President's  bill  was  buried  so 
deep  we  were  sure  no  President  would  ever 
again  attempt  such  an  as-sault  on  our  Consti- 
tution. 

Then  came  the  President's  effort  to  purge 
from  office  all  thobe  who  had  not  supported 
his  attacks  on  the  Constitution.  At;aln  the 
people  rose  up  and  by  their  votes  defeated 
him  in  his  effort  to  say  who  sliould  and  who 
should  not  sit  in  our  Senate— a  right  that 
belongs  only  to  the  people. 

And  now  our  Constitution  la  under  his 
attack  again.  Our  forefathers  In  their  great 
wLsdom  devised  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. E.sp)eclally  did  they  provide  for  three 
Independent  and  separate  departments  of 
government.  And  mark  you.  they  made  no 
exceptions  for  wartime  or  peacetime. 

And  yet  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
September  7  he  used  this  threatening  lan- 
guage: "In  the  event  that  Conriess  sliall 
faJ  to  act,  and  act  aaecjuately,  I  shall  accept 
the  responsibility,  and  I  will  act." 

Tlrat,  of  course,  means  that  he  will  act 
without  law,  without  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress to  which  law  enactment  Is  solely  com- 
mitted by  'he  people  through  article  I  In 
their  Constitution. 

Of  course,  his  statement  was  a  piece  of 
official  Impertinence.  The  governmental 
policy  cf  the  United  States  is  in  the  last 
analysis  for  the  Coiigiess  to  determine.  But 
the  President  Judging  from  his  September  7 
statement  would  usurp  the  lawmaking 
function 

If  the  Congress  should  submit  to  law- 
making by  the  President,  it  wcu'.d  be  un- 
faithful to  the  people  and  to  tire  oath  which 
requires  the  Members  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution which  divides  the  powers  among 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  Judi- 
cial departments. 

In  his  message  the  President  threw  this 
light  on  the  fallacy  which  he  and  his  com- 
pliant followers  in  Congress  have  followed 
since  1933.  I  quote  again.  "When  the  war 
is  won.  the  powers  under  which  I  act  auto- 
matically revert  to  the  people  to  whom  they 
belong." 

The  powers  cannot  revert  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  people  if  the  people  did  net  in 
the  first  place  pass  those  powers  to  him. 
The  people  conferred  no  powers  of  legislat- 
ing on  him.  Surely  the  Constitution  has 
not  been  amended  &lnce  he  wa*  el«ctc<t. 
Powers   pass   from  ,  -ople    In   i»o  cAhM' 

way.    If  he  had  tl.i    ,     Ati   frum  ihf  jmo^kt. 
why  did  he  ask  the  Congre**,  with  •  ifelwM*, 
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to  tj.vc  .t  tc  h:n.''  Why  dldi.  :  i.e 
cti'  !•'  If  t:"  «hould  act  wltho 
f  ■   would  bt  nothl 

v..  J   -*,  the  source  of  ; 

bec«u<-«  ncthuig  bad  passed  from 
pie  to  him  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
sage  and   thU  threat  of   the  Presi 

levol  .      procedme 

la  .  tnat  manv  here  In  W 

It  wa»  jiwt  another  ati.ictc  on  our 
lion.     Even    high-school    pupils    k 
the  Pr«lder.l  has  no  power  to  legis 
J*    an    administrative    Job   and    his 
Cmmaiider  m  Chief  of  the  Army 
in  peace  or  in  war.  givea  him  no  1 
power       That     must    rest    with 
through    ^ 

I  cant 
one    ol    •  les    that 

faced,     p.  :     ■  ring  If 

ROlcg  to  nbrcgate  Us  powers.     V/i 
*No.    a    thou.vind    times    no." 
the  last    buUaik    of    our    freedoms 
thU  i»sue  It  mu.st  stand  up, and 
4 his    question    Democrats    and    Ro 
should   unit*"   as   they   d:d    on    the 
Court  propt.5al  and  defeat  the  Kv* 
program    which    will    undermine 
•tltuticn. 

Frankly.  I  must  confess  that  I 
di«ppoint?d  that  members  of  this 
did   not  raise   a  greater  outcry   agjl 
threat    of    assumption    of   dictator! 
by   the   President,   and    Its  certain 
one-m.'.n  government.     It  is  not  ye 
to    w.<ke    up    the    American    peopi 
full   meaning  of  what  the  Pr 
trying  to  do — destroy  the  let 
of   the  Government.     If  this 
power  is  to  continue,  then  our  D? 
at    an    end    and    the    millions    of 
who  have  gene  or  will  go  abroad  to 
die    will    have    made    ail    their    s 
>8in 

Here  Is  an  issue  that  transcends 
If  properly  presented  tc  the  public 
tack  on  our  Constitution  should  d 
ofBce  every  New  Dealer  who  blindl] 
5tamp^  and  approves  of  the  Presi(j|p 
tlon.  whether  It  be  constitutional 
•titutional. 

Another  great  Isstie  that  makes  mi 
Is  the  threat  to  freedom  of  the  pr 
urally  1  am  familiar  with  this  que: 
am  most  cc.icrrned  about  it      Jeffe 
"Were  it    left    to   me   to  decide  w 
Ebould   have   a   government  witho 
papers   cr   newspapers   without 
I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
latter  " 

We  know  that  democracy  cannot 
without  a  free  press.  The  firs 
dictators  In  Europe  did  when  th 
power  was  to  get  control  of  the  n? 
the  radio,  all  communicatlon:s 
courts  With  these  great  powers 
hand5.  they  had  their  people  under 
control. 

I    visited    the5e    dictator-ridden 
and  I  saw  in  operation  complete 
of  the  press  and  radio.     I  saw  ordefs 
tors,  telling  them  what  to   print 
not  to  print:   what  to  play  up  and 
play  down      The  public  was  being 
muled,  deceived.     I  came  back  hon^e 
ful  at   that   tim.e  that    we  had   a 
In  America  and  I  then  hoped  that 
would  have 

But  look   at  the   situation   tod 
long   tur.e   there  has   been  a   delibe  ■ 
by  the  administration  to  smear 
destroy  our   newspapers    because 
dared  to  rriticlz?  new  dealism. 

The   radio   Is   under  control 
licensed.     Freedom    cf    speech    ove 
la   being    Increasingly    restricted 
step  is  to  control  the  press. 

The   p<»ndlng   suit    agttlnst    •    " 
Press  has  this  objective.     If  the 
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Pres.«  c:\n  be  made  a  public  utility,  then  there 
will  be  removed  the  lost  barrier  in  the  way 
of  puttli.g  all  wire  service  under  some  Govern- 
ment commission.  Then  Government  control 
tightens  and  freedom  of  the  press  perishes. 

Already,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  it  is  iast  disap- 
pearing under  the  pretext  that  war  demands 
control. 

After  Pearl  Harbor  we  were  told  that  there 
wovild  be  no  rigid  Government  censorship; 
that  newrpapsrs  would  impose  it  upon  them- 
selves and  net  print  anything  of  aid  to  our 
enemies.  The  newspapers  have  bent  over 
backward  to  comply  with  this  request,  but  In 
the  meantime  a  real  Government  censorship 
has  developed  and  the  American  people  no 
lon-^er  are  getting  the  whole  truth  about  this 
war. 

I  maintain  that  to  win  this  war  we  must 
keep  the  people  infcrmed  and  thus  strengthen 
their  morale. 

We  cannot  do  this  by  deceiving  them. 
Important  news  abcjut  the  war  la  held  back 
needlessly,  and  the  public  Is  fast  losing  con- 
fidence in  Government  reports.  This  policy 
Is  also  destroying  confidence  in  *the  press 
though  our  newspapers  are  doing  all  they  are 
permitted  to  do  to  keep  the  public  informed 

The  public  has  never  been  told  all  the 
truth  about  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster.  A  few- 
days  ago  w-e  were  told  about  the  less  of  the 
Yorktcwn.  which  was  sunk  in  June.  I  am 
reliably  informed  that  news  of  this  loss  was 
published  in  London  weeks  ago.  Hew  much 
more  bad  news  Is  being  withheld  from  us? 
We  Americans  are  not  children.  We  can 
take  bad  news.  News  of  reverses  will  only 
steel  us  to  greater  effort  and  determination. 
We  want  the  truth  and  all  the  truth  that 
can  be  ?iven  to  us  without  aiding  our  foes. 

My  gre.\t  concern  is  the  fact  that  our  press 
Is  being  muzzled,  just  as  it  is  being  con- 
trolled by  the  dictators  whom  we  are  fight- 
ing. Our  party  can  rentier  a  great  Ecrvice 
in  protecting  freedom  of  the  press. 

Our  other  great  question  Is  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  I  am  a  newspaper  man.  I 
believe  I  am  m  touch  with  public  opinion. 
I  know  that  everyone  wants  to  win  this  war 
and  everyone  is  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice 
that  will  hasten  the  day  of  peace.  But  the 
public  is  loeing  patience  with  the  conduct 
of  th?  war.  They  are  losing  confidence  in  its 
management.  Thev  are  disgusted  with  the 
bungling,  confusion,  and  inefaciency  that 
we   witness   every   tlay. 

Congress  has  appiopriated  most  generously 
all  the  money  thnt  the  President  has  re- 
quested for  carrying  on  the  war. 

Our  men  in  uniform  are  showing  courage 
and  bravery  that  fill  us  with  pride.  We  are 
sure  they  are  the  best  flgh'ers  in  all  the 
world.  It  is  not  their  fault  that  we  haven't 
made  more  progress  toward  victory.  Tlie 
trouble  lies  with  the  higher-ups  on  the  home 
front. 

We  have  heard  that  It  was  not  patriotic  to 
criticize  the  Presld^'nt  or  the  Government. 
Anyone  who  raised  lii.s  voice  In  protest  about 
anything  that  seemed  wrong  was  likely  to  be 
branded   a  Nazi. 

But  what  do  we  see  today?  Here  Is  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Assistant 
Secretary  Bard,  saying  we  are  losing  the  war. 
Only  a  sliort  time  a?o  General  Somervell  of 
the  United  States  Army  said  the  same  thing. 
Elmer  Davis.  Director  of  the  Office  of  War 
lafcrmatlon.  said  we  co-aid  lose  the  war. 
These  statements  thiit  we  are  los'ng  the  war 
are  not  from  critics  but  from  the  admin- 
istration leaders. 

Yesterday  a  corresixandent  returning  from 
Europe  told  me  there  is  no  dcubt  about  it — 
we  are  losing  the  war.  And  this,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  Is  a  mighty  serious  state  of  affairs. 

It  is  time  that  we  began  to  find  out  if  we 
are  losing  the  war.  a:;d  who  is  to  be  blamed 
for  the  inefficient  management  of  our  mili- 
tary forcee.  And  I  ari  telling  you  that  when 
we  get  up  and  demand  that  the  failures  be 


thrown  out  and  men  of  ability  and  expe- 
rience be  rut  In  their  places  there  will  be 
a  popular  response. 

And  In  this  we  must  be  emphatic.  This 
war  must  not  be  used  to  promote  any  social- 
istic or  communistic  programs,  or  be  used 
to  build  up  political  power.  No  one  group 
must  be  permitted  to  dominate  us.  We  want 
no  labor  government,  farmer  government,  big 
business  government,  little  business  govern- 
men.  or  any  government  not  tn  the  Inter- 
ests of  all  our  people  and  devoted  foremost 
to  winning  the  war. 

So  long  as  we  are  the  minority  party  in 
the  Congre.«s  we  cannot  control  the  situation, 
but  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  Republicans 
were  In  control  of  ths  House  and  had  greater 
strength  In  the  Senate,  we  cculd  bring  about 
a  more  efficient  prosecution  cf  the  war,  end 
these  disasters  and  defeat*,  clear  away  Im- 
peding obstacles,  and  hasten  the  day  of  vic- 
tory over  our  enemies.  Even  as  a  mincriiy 
party,  we  mu;t  continue  to  offer  const;  uctive 
suggestions  and  criticisms. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  Government 
is  making  only  a  half-hearted  effort  to  develop 
air  power.  Anyone  who  has  read  the  new^- 
p.ipers  since  the  war  began  appreciates  that 
air  power  today  is  all-important.  Airplanes 
have  proved  that  battleships  are  worthless 
without  protection.  Annies  can  be  destroyed 
by  airplanes  and  can  make  no  progress  with- 
out air  support  but.  believe  it  or  not.  top 
men  in  our  Army  and  in  our  Navy  still  cling 
to  the  old  traditions  that  their  line  of  service 
Is  the  most  Important.  They  accept  air  power 
only  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Army  or  to  the 
Navy. 

It  is  time  tliat  we  realized  that  the  greatest 
army  In  the  world  will  not  conquer  cur  en- 
emies unless  we  have  the  greatest  air  force  In 
the  world.  Just  as  Important  as  the  planes, 
and  Ihey  must  be  the  best  in  the  world — 
Just  as  Important  as  the  planes  are  the  pilots 
who  are  to  fly  them.  Today  we  are  not  tral:i- 
Ing  enough  pilots  for  the  Army  or  Navy  fcr 
this  great  war,  this  long  war,  that  is  ahead 
of  us.  V/o  should  have  two  or  three  million 
pilots  and  other  men  in  the  air  forces.  Just 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  developed.  We  can 
build  airplanes  at  the  rate  of  one  every  100 
minutes,  but  it  takes  a  year  or  16  months 
to  develop  a  pilot. 

At  the  rate  we  are  producing  planes,  we  soon 
may  have  p'.nnes  with  no  one  to  fly  them  or 
take  care  of  them.  What  a  tragedy  that 
would  be 

I  should  like  to  see  our  party  take  n  strong 
stand  on  this  question  and  demand  the 
greatest  air  power  In  the  world,  not  only  in 
wartime  but  In  the  pracetime  to  come,  when 
aviation  will  be  of  the  utmost  Importance  In 
the  life  of  cur  Nation. 

Let's  Insist  that  we  have  more  airplanes, 
mere  pilots,  unequaled  air  strength,  and 
keep  on  demanding  them  until  v.-e  get  them. 
The  public  will  applaud  and  support  such  a 
program.  It  is  the  only  way  we  can  win  this 
war. 

And  we  shoiJd.  In  my  opinion,  demand  a 
centralized  or  unified  command  of  our  force--. 
Today  there  is  no  denying  that  the  o'.d-time 
Jealousy  and  rivalry  between  Army  and  Navy 
still  prevails.  Committees  of  Congress  al- 
ready have  revealed  a  lack  of  coordination 
between  our  Army  and  Navy.  They  are  not 
working  together  and  each  is  trying  to  claim 
credit  for  any  achievement.  Air  power  de- 
serves equal  rank  with  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  and  one  great  military  leader,  one 
great  strategist,  should  command  these  three 
forces  so  they  will  cooperate  in  every  minute 
detail. 

If  time  permitted  I  could  mention  many 
other  phases  of  the  war  that  must  be  cor- 
rected if  we  are  to  win.  We  are  suffering 
from  all  the  ills  of  bureaucracy.  Endless  red 
tape  is  wound  around  every  operation.  No 
one  has  any  Idea  of  how  costly,  in  time  and 
money,  is  this  New  Deal  confusion  and  in- 
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efBclency.  The  head  of  one  of  our  big  auto- 
mobile companies  says  that  to  fill  out  the 
blanks  and  questionnaires  and  the  various 
government  papers  that  come  over  his  desk 
will  cost  his  company — this  one  company — 
$125,000  this  year.  and.  worse  thjin  that,  waste 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  manpower  hours. 
These  useless  documents  and  forms  not  only 
exhaust  our  supply  of  labor,  but  they  hamper 
and  delay  the  war  effort. 

Not  a  day  passes  that  some  Republican 
Member  of  the  House  or  Senate  does  not 
disclose  alarming,  intolerable  conditions  in 
the  various  departments  of,  our  Govcriunent. 
I  can't  even  refer  to  them  here.  You  all  know 
that  we  are  In  an  awful  mess. 

Here  then  is  the  greatest  opportunity  the 
Republican  Party  ever  had.  The  party  is 
needed  as  never  before  since  Lincoln's  time. 
If  the  voters  in  November  will  elect  a  Re- 
publican House,  as  I  believe  they  will,  then 
we  can  check  the  New  Deal  follies,  get  rid 
of  the  inefficiency  in  our  Government,  prose- 
cute the  war  more  vigorously  and  hasten  that 
happy  day  when  our  boys  will  come  back 
home.  If  I  did  not  really  believe  that  state- 
ment I  would  not  be  here  tonight.  The  elec- 
tion of  a  strong.  Independent  Congress  de- 
termined to  strengthen  cur  forces  will  be 
notice  to  Hitler  tRat  we're  going  to  -win  this 
war. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  future  of  our 
Nation  is  at  stake.  This  Is  a  last-ditch  fight. 
We  don't  want  one-man  government  here. 
Congress  can,  and  must,  prevent  it. 
'^  It  is  thrilling  to  stand  here  before  you 
men  and  women  who  have  been  elected  to 
places  of  great  responsibility  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. You  hold  in  your  hands  the  fate 
of  this  country.  There  Is  a  definite  plan  to 
smear  you,  to  ridicule  you,  to  humiliate  you, 
to  weaken  you,  and  to  destroy  you. 

Let's  fight  these  forces  with  all  the 
strength  that  we  have. 

Let's  wake  up  America  to  the  dangers  that 
threaten  us  and  it..':,  ^^uro  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  tlie  porpip  and  for  the 
people  does  not  perish  fr  ni  t'*^  earth. 

From  reports  that  I  get  from  all  over 
the  count:7,  I  have  growing  confidence  in 
the  outcome.  The  people  of  the  country — 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  boy  In  otir  serv- 
ices— are  looking  to  the  Repubi.r  :  P  i-ty  for 
sound,  aggressive  lenrtpr-hln  In  tl.;-  fngiitlul, 
appalling  emergency  T  ■  v.  11  see  to  It  that 
the  next  House  will  be  R<  p-u'olican  and  that 
we  win  more  seats  in  the  Senate.  For  the 
sake  of  the  America  we  love,  let's  all  do  our 
best  to  make  that  prediction  come  true. 
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Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Lave 
been  interested  for  some  time  In  seeing 
adopted  in  this  country  a  program  of 
Fcdfral  aid  to  the  public-school  systems 
of  the  several  States,  administered  by 
their  educational  d  r  t^tments. 

Before  we  bee  an,,  involved  In  World 
War  No.  2,  the  cause  of  Federal  aid  to 
our  schools  was  a  very  live  subject,  and 
the  prospect  of  passing  legislation  pro- 
viding for  such  assistance  was  very  good. 
However,  since  we  got  into  the  war.  the 
interests  and  energies  of  the  people  have 


been  engrossed  by  the  problem  of  raising, 
equipping,  and  supplying  our  Army  and 
Navy. 

But  growing  out  of  the  war  effort,  many 
of  us  have  come  to  realize  that  the  war 
and  its  attendant  dislocation  and  shift- 
ing across  State  lines  of  populations  in 
connection  with  the  construction  and 
operation  of  cantonments  and  war-pro- 
duction plants,  have  magnified  rather 
than  minimized  all  the  arguments  in 
favrr  ,.:  Federal  a:('  and  Federal  aid 
now  a:  (1  not  aSUi    :i.     war  is  over. 

I  have  been  very  much  disturbed  by  the 
frnvs-mE  shortage  of  teachers  for  the  pub- 
l:c  ;-.  :.  Hil.s  ir;  my  own  State,  because  of 
t :  iHiter  salaries  and  wages  given  at  the 
uai  iJioduction  plants  and  also  in  the 
Japanese  colonies  recently  established. 
Of  '■  .  Tc  !  '  b:ame  the  teachers  for 
Q.w-v*Ling  iiie  .^vl.u.i  districts  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  to  obtain 
better  salaries,  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  it  accentuates  the  necessity  for  Fed- 
eral aid  at  this  time.  I  do  not  object  to 
the  teachers  receivine  adequate  salaries 
for  teaching  the  J  iiJ.i:;  .-  children,  but 
It  ."^eems  to  me  thai  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  money  to  pay  adequate 
salaries  for  teaching  the  Japanese,  we 
should  surely  have  money  to  provide  ade- 
quate salaries  for  the  teaching  of  our  own 
children. 

In  my  State  the  condition  of  the  pub- 
lic-school system  is  becoming  acute,  and 
I  do  not  di  .;!  I  that  the  same  condition 
exists  in  many  other  States  of  the  Union. 
I  am  taking  this  method  of  calling  to  the 
attention  of  tl..  M  mbers  of  the  House 
a  problem  that  shtuld  be  alleviated  by 
the  passage  of  S.  1313,  which  has  been 
reported  out  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  should  be  brought  before 
the  Congress  for  early  passage. 

I  am  including  in  ti  f^'  r  marks  a  let- 
ter I  have  recei\e<i  fr"\:\  M.  -  Willie  A. 
Lawson,  executive  secretary  <  r  'h<  Ar- 
kansas Education  Association  and  itur- 
ing  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Executive  Secretaries;  and  a  letter  also 
r.  er'ved  by  me  from  Mr.  Forrp' t  Rozzell, 
If,.;  ><?cretary  of  the  Arkansa.-  Edu..  atlon 
A  >  .  lation,  with  three  tan"  -.owing 
r.  atie  school  salaries  in  A:k  i;.  ..s  for 
1 '4  '  41;  salary  schedule  for  school  per- 
sonnel in  the  Japanese  colonies  In  Ar- 
kansas; and  the  number  and  sources  of 
teachers  employed  in  the  colonies. 
The  letters  and  tables  follow: 
The  Arkans.\s  EoucA-noN  Association, 

Litrte  Rock,  Ark.,  September  19, 1942. 
Mr.  David  D.  Terkt, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Terry  i  Public  education  Is  soon 
going  to  cease  to  be  the  basic  principle  In  this 
democracy — so  far  as  Arkansas  is  concerned — 
If  we  don't  get  Federal  aid  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  Immediately. 

First,  the  Federal  Government  Is  now 
financing  an  excellent  year-round  program 
of  education  with  weU-tiamed  and  well-paid 
teachers  for  Japanese  evacuees,  most  of  whom 
are  American  citizens,  in  war  relocation 
centers  at  Jerome  and  Rohwer  in  Arkansas 
and  in  eight  other  places  in  the  United  States. 
The  Caucasians,  though  accepting  the  Justi- 
fication for  theiie  centers,  neither  understand 
nor  appreciate  such  inequality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Second,  the  Army  and  Navy  are  caUing  upon 
the  school*  to  put  Into  effect  immediately 


preinductlon  and  prefllght  courses  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  coet  of  having  to  give  this 
training  after  the  boys  enter  the  service. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  proper  per- 
sonnel. 

Third,  teachers  are  seeing  Government 
agencies  offer  minimum  salaries  far  beyond 
the  maximum  paid  them;  seeing  workers  In 
defense  Industries  get  wages  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  abilities  and  cflorts;  seeing 
special-  groups  within  the  field  of  education 
being  paid  two  or  three  times  what  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  teachers  have  received, 
and  at  long  last  they  are  defying  the  tradi- 
tional idea  that  tliey  owe  their  services  to 
their  profession  for  n  pittance  and  they  »re 
leaving  the  profession  by  the  thousands. 

As  a  result,  many  schools  are  closing  and 
many  idle  children  are  thus  becoming  prob- 
lems of  delinquency  within  their  commu- 
nities. 

Fourth,  the  parents  in  Arkansas  are  finally 
beginning  to  say  aloud,  "We  pay  the  maxi- 
mum tax,  but  our  children  go  to  school  6 
months  in  the  year  to  poorly  paid  teachers 
and  have  nothing  as  to  a  program  but  the 
bare  essentials  for  preventing  illiteracy — 
about  this  the  Federal  Government  doea 
nothing".  In  some  States  terms  are  shorter 
and  conditions  worse  than  Arkansas, 

These  four  situations  aie  not  to  be  c»n- 
demned  as  such.  They  are  natural  cut- 
growths  of  our  all-out  effort  to  vin  the  war, 
and  people  who  are  familiar  with  the  whjrs 
and  wherefores  of  their  existence  are  not  an- 
tagonistic to  them. 

But  the  school  system  In  Arkansas  cannot 
carry  the  load  without  immediate  aid  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Please  do  not  send  us  the  njif  that  you  wUl 
give  this  due  consideration  when  It  comes 
up  for  vote.  The  children,  the  patrons,  and 
the  teachers  want  you — 

1.  To  see  that  S  1313,  or  some  such  relief 
bill  for  public  education,  does  come  up  lor 
vote. 

2.  To  use  your  utmost  Influence  to  see  that 
It  is  passed  during  this  (Congress. 

This  letter  Is  going  to  every  Senator  and 
Congressman  in  the  United  States  £o  that 
they  may  realize  the  urgency  cf  this  situation 
in  Arkansas — and  we  believe  In  many  other 
States,  as  well. 

Cordially  yours. 

Willie  A  Lawson, 
Retiring  President.  National 


I 


Association  of  Executive  Secretaries. 
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Educati  '  tion. 

Little  Rock,  Ark..  Scpicmbcr  25.  1942. 
Mr    D.  D.  Tkbrt, 

House  Office  Building, 

WaiihiTigton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Terry:  Your  request  for  Informa- 
tion as  to  teacher  shortage  and  salaries  In 
Arkansas  and  salaries  paid  to  teachers  In 
Japanese  colonies  has  been  referred  to  me. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  table  showing  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  in  the  Japanese 
colonies  and  another  table  showing  the  aver- 
age salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  Arkansas  In 
1940-41.  The  information  for  1941-42  is  not 
yet  available.  The  Information  for  salaries 
in  Arkansas  is  not  avaUable  as  to  city  and 
rural  teachers.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  are 
only  two  Euperintendent.s  of  public  schools 
In  Arkansas  who  received  as  much  or  more 
than  the  superintendents  of  the  Japanese 
schools.  These  are  located  in  Little  Rock  and 
Fort  Smith. 

There  Is  not  a  single  high -school  principal 
In  Arkansas  who  makes  as  much  as  the  high- 
school  principals  In  the  Japanese  cclonies. 
You  will  note  that  the  average  elementary 
white  teacher  In  Arkansas  receives  leas  than 
one-third  as  much  as  the  elementary  teachers 
In  the  Japanese  colonies.  As  a  inatt«r  of 
lact,  the  average  elementary  teactoet  lu  U»e 
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I  am  alao  endoalng  a  tabic  ah4wlnc  tha 
•OUR*  of  tMCiMn  empU '■• 
colonkM.    TlUa    nearly 
Japanaa*  eoloatoa  «r«  n< 
te*ch«r  ahortacv   in   AtK 
teachrt*  have  Riven  up  le«.hin»;  in 
to  t«kt  juba  in  drfrnw  in<hiKtrte« 
hicher   »alarle«       The    State    \Atn^   depart* 
mt^u^i    Ui«at     rept^rt     »howm    t 
werltjr  pat  check  paid   bv   Arkx: 
trieo    (th(*    d<w«    not    i- 
duatrieat    retail  «tf>rr»   n- 
waa    rja.'ti        M 
AO  Vorklr*  week^  .,,   •: 

ttc»lly  double  the  aY«ra|t«  o(   |M^  paid  to 
Arkanaaa  arhool  teachers 
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prtonl   tr  •   peraonnel   unless 

eral   Or  '.    awists    u*    pro\  ding   pay 

for  teachers  more  nenrly  comparable  to  that 
paid  in  other  types  of  employmer.i 

The  State  department  Is  today  seiding  out 
a  queatlonnalre  to  determine  the  exact 
teacher  shortage.  Therefore,  the  only  in- 
formation I  can  give  you  concerning  this 
shortage  is  purely  an  estimate  So  far  as 
the  number  of  positions  which  will  actually 
t)e  short  of  teachers.  I  doubt  thcfe  will  be 
over  700.  If  that  many.  However, 
not  reflect  the  true  picture  "P  ■■ 
la  that  there  will  be  hundr? 
positions  flJled  by  teachers  who  arc 
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petent to  teach  while  our  better]  teachers 
•re  leaving  the  profession  because  of  inade- 
quate salaries 

I  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
teachers  in  the  Japanese  colonies 
too  much.  What  we  need  Is  better  pay 
for  those  teachers  teaching  our  own  chil- 
dren If  I  can  secure  any  further 
tlon  for  you  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours. 

FOEREST    ROZziLL, 

Firld  S'TTfa'-y. 
Average  salaries,  Arkanfojf,  li'iu  -il 
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Salary  schedule,  Japanese  coh 

Superintendents 

High   school   principals 

Assistant  high  school  principals.. 

High  school  teachers 

Eementary  prlncip»ls 

A.«l8tant   elementary   principals.. 

Klementary  teachers 

Apfnrntice  teachers 

High  school  night  acbocl  director.. 

Japanne  colonies   in  Arka 
Already  employed 


Source: 

Unemployed  for  1941-42 

Unemployed  for  194J-43 

From  out  of  State 

FYom  private  schools,  colleges 
busines." 

FVom  A    ;       ,13  public  schools. 

Total 

ESipect  to  employ  75  to  90  Caucasi 
«s  tn  the  2  colonies  ( not  in  each ) . 
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EXTENSION  OF  RL.MAi-KS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  riEPRESENTATIVKS 
Thursday.  Ociober  i.  1942 

Mr.   PAT^TW     Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
Septemo- :      'U      .>ue  o(  the  Southern 
Agrtculturtst,    there    Appeared    a    very 
tnterr'".-    ;•    '     ouibnlnR  and  rt  ' 
Ing  t;.      ...         olives  ol  the  S>  \ 

Asviculturist.    Mr.    J.    E.    SUrUord    is 
r-^.'nr  cf  this  publication. 

i*  imission  having  ooen  granted.  I  de- 
sire to  have  the  article  Inserted  in  the 
C0NORK.SS10NAL  Record  at  this  time.  It 
is  as  f cllow.s : 

SOtTHHII*     ACRirUI-Tt-RIST     Pl.tDCES     TO     WoRK 
FArrHFULXY    ANJ    ViGOROUSLT 

1.  For  complete  ccop<>ration  by  all  Ameri- 
cans to  win  the  war  as  soon  as  possible  and 
to  secure  a  permanent  peace. 

2.  For  collection  and  distribution  of  the 
tax  dollar  in  a  manner  equitable  to  agricul- 
ture; and  for  strict  economy  in  expenditure 
of  all  pviblic  funds. 

3.  For  a  system  of  farming  that  assures 
maximum  year-round  use  of  land,  llvestcck, 
machinery,  and  labor. 

4.  To  secure  flrst-cla:*  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  rural  ycuth. 

5.  For  rehabilitation  of  the  country  church. 

6.  For  widespread,  piofltable  use  of  mod- 
ern equipment,  and  tlio  acceleration  of  rural 
electrification. 

7.  For  strong  active  organiaatlon  of  farm- 
ers, by  farmers,  for  farmers  to  advance  the 
InterestB  of  agriculture  and  to  promote  bet- 
ter understanding  and  cooperation  between 
agriculture,  industry,  and  labor. 

8.  To  encourage  sound  industrial  growth 
In  the  South  as  an  aid   to  agriculture. 

9.  For  a  rural  health  program  that  will 
include  adequate  medical  service  for  every- 
one. 

10.  To  promote  the  work  of  tax -supported 
agencies  rendering  ser-ices  vital  to  agricul- 
ture, and  to  eliminate  wasteful  duplication 
of  effort. 

11.  For  greater  opportunities  for  deserving 
farmers  to  own  homes  and  other  farm  prop- 
eny;  for  better  rural  housing;  and  for  fair 
long-term  leasing  agre<;ments  between  land- 
lords and  tenants. 

12.  For  an  all-out  aggressive  program  to 
give  the  farmer  equal  buying  power  with 
other  segments  of  naticmal  life. 

HniE  WE  stand:  the  wht  and  wbekefore  or 
otra  OBJi:cnvEs 

1.  There  is  only  one  major  task  at  hand  in 
America  today,  and  thr.t  is  to  deal  a  lasting 
crushing  blow  to  the  Axis  Powers  as  quickly 
as  possible,  otherwise  all  the  other  objectives 
outlined  tn  Southern  Agrlcult  -rist  would  be 
impossible  of  achievement,  as  worthy  and 
important  as  they  are.  There  is  such  a  vast 
difference  in  democracy  and  Hltlerism  that 
there  is  not  room  enough  in  the  world  for 
both  One  must  be  destroyed.  Therefore,  in 
this  life-and-death  strviggle  there  can  be  no 
turning  back  or  compromise.  We  must  fight 
with  everything  we  ha\e  and  willingly  make 
every  sacrifice  necessary  to  gain  victory  and  to 
win  a  Just  and  lasting  f»eace. 

2.  EquiUble  collection  and  expenditure  of 
taxes  as  applied  to  agriculture  shall  be  one  of 
the  main  objectives  of  Southern  Agrictilturist, 
for  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  farmer  has 
always  paid  more  and  received  much  less 
than  his  fair  share  of  the  tax  dollar.  We 
shall  also  continue  to  urge  economy,  consist- 


ent with  good  government.  !n  the  appropria- 
tion of  public  funds  and  the  application  of 
sound  business  methods  in  their  expenditure. 
Never  before  has  this  matter  been  so  im- 
portant. 

3  Balanced  farming,  which  Is  now  making 
splendid  headway  In  all  parts  of  the  Scuth. 
ahall  continue  to  l>e  aggressively  urged  by 
Southern  Agriculturist.  We  realir»  that  it 
is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  that 
he  keep  his  land,  labor,  livestock,  and  oper- 
ating equipment  employed  as  fully  as  possible 
throughout  tha  war,  and  that  most  southern 
farmers  hare  SMily  neglected  this  fuuda- 
mental  principle  of  good  rtvrmlng  In  the  past. 

4  Educational  opportunities  tor  rursxl 
youth  hax-e  laggt^  far  b«>hind  those  provided 
for  urban  children.  We  bellf\"e  there  should 
bs  equal  rights  for  all  children  in  securing  an 
ettucatlcn.  and  that  necessary  facilities  for 

I    this  purpose  should  l>e  provided  In  the  rurnl 

'    communities     Should   it    become   necessary 

I    for  the  OoN-ernment  to  lend  ftnanclnl  a8.<«i.>-t- 

ance  to  achieve  this  end.  we  believe  school 

control  should  remain  with  local,  rather  than 

Federal,  authorities. 

5.  Rehabilitation  of  the  country  church  is 
imperative  if  the  finest  fundamental  qualities 
of  rural  life  are  to  be  retained.  A  community 
without  religious  training  and  activities  and 
a  religious  center  as  a  base  cf  operations  is 
not  properly  prepared  to  cope  with  the  many 
complex  problems  cf  our  day,  and  cannot 
hope  to  give  to  its  citizens  the  maximum  of 
preparation  required  to  fight  the  battle  of  life. 
Realizing  there  la  no  substitute  for  tlie 
church,  we  are  going  to  redouble  our  efforts 
for  the  reestablishment  of  rural  churches  in 
many  communities  where  they  have  disap- 
peared and  the  strengthening  of  those  yet 
remaining. 

6.  Modern  machinery  and  other  farm  and 
home  equipment  suited  to  individual  require- 
ments must  be  used  to  the  fullest  by  farm 
people  in  order  to  compete  with  the  speed 
and  efficiency  of  this  machine  age.  It  is  our 
purpose  constantly  to  urge  southern  farmers 
and  rural  homemakers  to  make  extensive  use 
of  equipment  that  will  yield  a  profit  and  save 
labor  and  time,  as  this  is  the  only  effective 
method  to  meet  successfully  the  competltiou 
of  farmers  of  other  sections  of  the  Nation. 

7.  Farmers  must  be  strongly  organized, 
Southern  Agriculturist  is  firmly  convinced, 
in  order  to  hold  the  economic  ground  they 
have  gained  in  the  past  10  years,  retain  bene- 
ficial legislation,  and  finally  to  get  a  fair 
share  of  the  national  income.  However,  we 
believe  that  the  organization  of  farmers 
should  be  accomplished  by  farmers  and  tarm 
leaders — that  it  should  be  done  by  the  friends, 
instead  of  the  enemies,  of  agriculture.  We 
expect  to  keep  on  giving  vigorous  support  to 
sound  organization  of  farmers,  by  farmers, 
for  fanners  in  the  belief  that  such  organi- 
zation can  render  immeasurable  service  to 
agriculture,  and  can  go  far  in  obtaining  con- 
structive understanding  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  farmer,  industrialist,  and  laborer. 

8.  Sound  Industrial  growth  as  a  major  aid 
to  agriculture  in  providing  markets  for  food 
crops,  processing  local  products  into  manu- 
factured articles,  and  furnishing  employment 
for  surplus  tarm  population  and  for  farmers 
during  slack  seasons  is  an  outstanding  need 
of  the  South.  For  these  reasons,  we  shall 
encourage  location  of  new  industries  and  ex- 
pansion of  those  already  established  where 
conditions  seem  favorable  to  their  success- 
ful operation. 

9.  Health  Is  a  matter  of  public  concern, 
since  a  sick  person  may  adversely  affect  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  the  entire  com- 
munity; therefore,  this  publication  believes 
that  adequate  medical  service — both  preven- 
tive and  curative — shotxld  be  provided  for 
everyone,  regardless  of  location,  occupation. 
or  ability  to  pay.  Because  rural  people  have 
always  been  the  victims  of  much  suffering 
and   economic  less   through  lack   of  proper 
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medical  service,  we  expect  to  devote  partic- 
ular attention  to  this  important  f^ubject. 

10.  Public  agencies  serving  agriculture, 
such  as  agricultural  colleges.  Extension  Serv- 
ice, experiment  stations,  vocational  agricul- 
ture. Farm  Security  Administration,  and  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  ar.-  n.nk  n,-  .1  in  i]  : 
contribution  to  the  pr  sp.:.v  >  >;  ;  .:;r  j 
health,  and  ccn-.f  ••:'  i  :u;a:  pecplc;  there- 
fore. It  Is  a  Cf:  ;::  t  j  1.  uj;  ::<•  for  Southern 
Agrlculi  :.>:  :o  i->  a.,-  \.'  1::  c-.  pirating 
with  tlu.^i  j.i;v,;  •  :  , -;:  ;i  ,;:i  .,:<■  m  :d  to  do 
all  po9slt)le  to  !u  .ki  *  i.(  '  -!■...  '..c.i,.  .v'Mf.  s:.,; 
more  effective. 

It  shall  also  concir:  n    our  policy  to 

sirlTS  to  ellm'-'M'r   liup'.^  :.•    ■::   't  .-!!   m    u 
the  mnirr  act:\!':'  ;  .1   n.;.   h-  ■;!..■.  .1   ;u-r;;- 

fjl',  ^>;,,'  I-  ''.'■'.•  !;i:';''n':'  ;:;  <.'■'  ,V':  i.^'^  :i'  \  :.  ■ 
Inc;  ■'  '  I'tTV  I'l-i'V  M,'',(3  ;.i  Ir-.'t'-  <  v.  :  :  i:iii.M' 
o(  ■  •■  •-      I- ,  /■\M'ti'T>'  ..r,'  li  :.t'      ;  I   .":  :■  ' .       >i.ii 

resuai!.':   i'l'i  .  s.   :  ':    *'■  f-''  "■'■   i>''  T 

H  .  l.<  .:]<:-,':■  n    p^^'V  ;t,.;,i.r    ;,  r    pi::t  ;..'-i     -,  ' 

»i\   w,  r  ■  Ivv    in;,!-  '.  p- 1'.  .  .i  .     il  :  :i: .'  ■  •  ■■  w  .. 

,_:_^  s.  uclU  l)y  >'V!t!-ci'.  A.;:  ;;':■;;;  .  :  i.::.! 
we  have  given  strci  -  :  p  ■  t  :<  :;  is  projtra;: 
since  It  has  been  In  ^^i....;.  ;.  K:  .lUzlng  tluvi 
there  is  pressing  need  for  more  farm  owners, 
better  rural  housing,  nnd  n  rr.cre  stable  s^?- 
tem  of  renting  and  leu.  ;:;,  ^'^  pledge  a  con- 
tinuation of  otir  earnest  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

12.  Parity  of  income  is  deserved  by  the 
farmer  to  give  him  equal  buying  power  with 
other  groups;  hence,  this  publication  has 
given  wholehearted  support  to  all  legislation 
and  plans  considered  Just  and  economically 
sound  that  had  this  purpose  in  view.  We 
shall  continue  to  do  all  within  our  power  for 
a  program  to  assure  the  producer  a  fair  re- 
turn oa  the  capital  and  labor  Invested  and 
to  give  the  farm  population  a  status  of 
security  and  satisfaction. 


"Win  the  War"  Slogan 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  MdNTYRE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1, 1942 

Mr.  MflXTYKE  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
as  someom-  has  smd,  American  boys  are 
dying  in  airplanes  over  Africa,  burning 
to  death  in  blazing  oil  on  the  south  Pa- 
cific, eating  rice  slop  in  Japanese  jails, 
or  trying  to  sleep  in  muddy  crowded 
northern  Ireland;  and  while  American 
mothers  are  wondering  where  their  boys 
are,  it  is  proper  that  those  of  us  who 
have  responsibilities  in  guiding  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Nation  should  announce  as 
often  as  possible  that  which  we  conceive 
our  cause  to  be. 

"Win  the  war"  is  a  slogan  every  Amer- 
ican lives  by  these  days,  but  it  is  much 
more  powerful  and  meaningful  when 
coupled  with  a  declaration  of  our  cause 
for  winning  '1:  w  i:\  w::  :i  i:  gives  ex- 
pression to  tlie  k.ncl  of  naco  we  propose 
to  win  by  winning  the  war. 

For  166  years  our  people  have  held  this 
truth — that  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
ai:^  >:.e  which  sv  hfc  nnd  libt  -*>■  and 
hii;'piti'^>?- 

And  now  v.-p  f.ch.t  ic,  institute  ;".  tlv 
world  a  system  of  international  order  01 
such  proportions  as  to  guarantee  a  per- 


nuine-u  peace  and  pr-^v-n:  ra:  ;i-: -t.p'ies 
like  the  present  one  frcni  l>  l;ir.  ng  oxir 

children.     Tt    nr;in';   a   w    *  ki   f<:  ration 

based  upon  •;:.-  5:i:->  1  lipd..::.: ::' :il  relig- 
Ilu^  pr:::ciplcs  as  th'.:',s*  'A'!^;.d;  cc-v- "•;;'■ 
th-'  ;..!;d.it:cn  of  our  cvsn  G   \'t:':uucnl. 

T!:"  ]•:!  t   i.'i  costly,  bw  \\\  i.;ai  see  th:r 
It  :>  t::*    only  w.iv  'he  Ki'^it  ebjecust    i. '■.•'. 
t>e  obl.i',:\t'-c.     1"  wiU  n:''iin  :i  b'  'l''!'  wi-vio 
H  tx"tM-  0!  Jei'      T"  th.e  p^;' Hl:il'-hmrn'   ot 
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o',  he:     '  ''i.f    li  w  ^     1 .1;!     1  e'l";  u:  ,e 

SiiCIed    he!!-,:!' 

Mv  ew::  \x^':\.  \v.  tlu'  arle'A'.-ne  !:!  e' 
v:'."efv  ;>nd  m  tie-  !  ii:f\li:ner,t  ee  ;,Vi,iv  h::': 
rn.'V  ie  i::''"!!]'  tn;-  \\  p-:-y  !>»■■  :\:'p  •'  :e  1''  - 
p-'P  1:r:c  :;pev>  •>:,■  a.".-:  ■:•■•  1:^  \v!-ee:  !  .ee. 
tind  ;i:ui  \;t.d.-e  opper:nn;t.rs  te  eei- 
Cilnpi"  a  h:'  o:  a  lei  \r.  the  pve'iztiirn  !•';■ 
wi:in,:u;  the  we,r 

In  thi>  1  Kiill  uix  n  n:y  fi:en':-  m  Wyo- 
npf:!:  til  ;-f  :d  ,:'i'  t  reit  L  a'-  :!;>.:  :•  ni'e- 
^-'n''ii'\e  in  Conefess,  an:  eenv  eip,,.-  ni 
them,  unable  alone  rr  *]■:.,]  and  -  f!  ct  the 
answer  to  all  our  d:f!:  ult  problems. 
Those  who  say  they  k::  v  how  to  win 
the  war  will  help  me  and  our  country 
by  assisting  with  their  suggestions  and 
recommendations. 

T!n<  n;n  di  ;,^  -'itr,  p»'r-. -nal  and  lesser 
impuMa:::  c  n- .ci  :at,ic:i.s  mu.'^t  t>e  set 
aside.  Our  ind;v;dual  likes  and  dislikes, 
our  fears,  oir  ha--  >;,  our  suspicions,  our 
selfishness,  a:.  :  ;:  personal  ambitions 
will  have  to  give  way  to  the  spirit  of 
fairne;^?  r:eh'f^r;;-nr.s.-  and  justice  that 
made  .^nu  ;■.>.■;:   f.::'e.ii. 

With  a  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
our  cause  and  a  determination  to  win 
for  the  sake  of  permanent  peace,  we 
cannot  and  will  not  fail. 


There   is  No  Occasion  tor  Wild  Ediloria! 
Theory  or  Philosophy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HGN    EDWIN  ARTHUR  H,^LL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,1942 

\'-  YVWIS  .'■•  TITir.d-!  II '.l  I  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Chenango 
Telegraph,  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.: 

THERE     IS     NO     OCCASION     FOE     WILD     EDrTORIAL 
THEORY.  PHILOSOPHY 

In  the  national  House  of  Representatives 
vote  on  farm  parity.  Congressman  Edwin 
Ahthur  Hall,  of  Binghamton,  representing 
the  Thirty-fourth  New  York  State  District, 
voted  yes.  On  this  question  Congressman 
Hall  stands  by  his  farmer  constituents,  for 
probably  90  percent  of  the  dairymen,  farmers, 
and  agriculturists  are  supporting  the  meas- 
ure enthusiastically. 

In  a  survey  over  the  telephone  from  this 
office  Friday  morning,  not  one  single  indi- 
vidual in  Chenango  County  was  found  who 
,    would    have    had    Congressman    Hall    vote 
1   otherwise.    The  interviews  were  confined  ex- 


clusively to  those  Interested  In  farming  or 
farm  problems.  Probably  there  might  be 
aome  others  less  Informed  on  farm  problems, 
who  wotild  have  had  the  Broome  CongreBa- 
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W!:'  ■:.'  :  lacra  a':..  :.  ■  er  ,:.  ,  "  a,, ,  - :,  .;-  ..^> 
of  loC\!  ::'  tanners  cannot  cump'  a-  ::.  I'ru- 
labor  ni..:k'.'t  v.-lih  manufacturer:-  .a. a  w  .ta, 
producers  of  war  materials,  for  t  ;    ■:: 

selves  in  order  to  live  and  exist.  Tn\.\  V*  i  :::- 
pelled  to  H;a:ia  n  their  f,a  ::  >  aid  go  into 
factories,  lliit,.  .it  least,  n^.iv  ..i^ply  to  many 
of  those  who  are  too  old  or  who  are  so  inca- 
pacit.'itfai  thiit  thi-v  ,ir<'  Ineligible  for  service 
in  tin^.i-  >  :   w  .a- 

Those  who  have  read  the  editorial  in  the 
Binghamton  Press — and  there  are  preclou.'-- 
few  In  Chenango  who  actually  di  Saai  tai 
opportunity  of  reading  the  e<ijipr;..  -  ::  taaa: 
newspaper  ■  ;a  c-  Pki',\'  x  ^a■  raa ■-.(■,■.  !:\  ;.!.■ 
wild  and  maniculale  siaieuit-aa-  Cuii;.i:ai'a 
therein.  It  is  not  a  question  of  defylnr  1  a  •  m- 
dent  Roosevelt,  but.  in  the  minds  of  thought- 
ful, philosophical  farmer?.  It  is  a  problem  of 
feeding  the  citizen'-  ■  i  thr^  N  re  ion,  feeding  the 
soldiers,  sailors,  a:..;  ::  ,;.:.'-  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  performing  a  patriotic  duty,  as 
important  as  any  other  in  the  great  scheme 
to  win  the  world  for  democracy.  It  is  not  a 
question  at  this  time  of  like  or  dislike  of 
Congressman  Edwin  Aethxtr  Hall,  or  of  ha- 
tred or  love  for  the  present  Representative  of 
the  Thirty-fourth  New  York  State  District, 
but  it  is  a  problem  of  economics,  that  of  feed- 
ing the  hungry,  and  those  who  are  offering 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  who  are  giving 
up  all  that  those  back  home,  who  are  left  to 
carry  on  may  do  so  without  suffering  in  any 
material  manner. 

P  L.  Clabx. 


The  Farm  Sdiiation  in  the  Middle  Wejt 


lr:x:LN.-10N    OF   KEM.'KK.- 

OF 

HON  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN    THE    '-Ft^a•'^^fT    ( 'F    Tlil\    rNITFl)   '^'T.*.  TE- 

:  •.:,.:    a'U.  0:'a,'va-  i.  ;a^.;: 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  Presideni,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tla  Rraofa:  :a;  editorial  b:-  F.aa-:  *! ->tz. 
or,  '  :f  :l:t/  Ic  t.ding  ediiu;^.  al  i....v..:\est 
K.aaua.  a.  written  by  him  for  the  Hays 
N  va,  selling  forth  his  views  on  a  serious 
co:idition  with  respect  to  the  farm  situa- 
tion. 
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There  being  no  objectlor. 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
--MS  follows: 

The  Congrcaa  has  paid  little  a 
8<"n«tor»   and    Representativps    f^f 
ajfricultural  regions  of  the  Mldd 
have  pointed  out  the  serious  dar. 
tailed  food  production  by  tnducta 
armed    services    too   many    me 
farming       Senator  Arthu*  Capper 
Krfssman    Frank    Carlson    time 
have  warned  the  Government  It 
pect  Increased  production,  the  vit 
which  the  Department  of  Agr 
proclaimed  repeatedly,  and  at  the 
'    '  drain  on  the  farm 

-  are  beinj?  held  in 
r  t  western  Kansas 

'*   are    bflng   forced   to 
firms  because  there  Is  no  way  fc 
sc;ve    the    problem    of    help    short 
the  migration  of  farmers  to  I 
has  only  beijun      Unable  to  plant 
Test  their  crops,  they  are  going 
c:  th  its  high  wage  scales. 

-I.  r  alternative  when  only 

left  to  farm  a  half  section,  a  se 
eral  sections  of  Wheatland      The 
leave  usually  are  bought  by  •'towr 
who   this   year   have   greatly   Incre 
land  holdings  In  this  part  of  the 
situation    makes    for    more    tcnan 
fewer  farmers  farming  their  own  If 
well  known  vicious  circle  increases 
ference. 

The  Government  admittedly  is 
a  multitude  of  vexing  questions 
and  may  be  this  Is  one  of  the  mo;i 
to    answer.      But    It    isn't    a 
should  go  begging      To  meet  war 
for  food,  farms  must  be   kept  In 
•nd    In    no    other    agricultural 
United  States  can  food  in  such 
produced  at  ccsts  as  low  as  they  are 
and  other  States  which  lie  betweer 
Bcurl  River  aJi'i  -hp  Pnrkv  M-i'sn 
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The  Education  of  Our  Chi! 
i-XIE.NsION  OF   P. :•"'.!. \- 

OF 

HON,  JOHN  LESINSK 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEXtKtIVES 

Thursday.  October  1.  1942 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  transla- 
tion of  an  editorial  written  by  3r.  A.  S. 
Gondos  of  the  Associated  Hungarian 
Weeklies  of  America.  Inc..  entitled  "The 
Education  of  Our  Children": 

TUX    EOrCATION    OF    OCH     CHILD|lEN 

(By  Dr.  A.  S   Gondos i 
Often  we  said   that   we  are   ^---r 
educational  system  cf  our  city.  Detrp 
excellent    board    of    education 
nued    that    technical   training    Is 
Important    requirement    for    us, 
out  delay  gave  us  the  best  along 
that  could  t)c  had. 

Detroit   right   now   Is  the   c 
facturmg   center  of   war   ma- 
school   s>-stem    doubled   the  etlorts 
our    children    In    such    a   way    tha. 
future   we    shall    have   an   abundar  t 
of   well-trained    local    artisans 
ments  compiled   by  the  well  con 
portment  of  research   of  our  Dei 
cf    Education    clearly    show    that 
excellent  progress  along  tbosa  lines 
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able us  to  achieve  greater  and  better  Indus- 
trial production. 

Alas  this  Is  but  one  side  of  our  efforts 
to  prepare  a  better  future.  This  la  that 
part  that  the  old  Romans  defined  when 
they  said.  "Si  vis  pacem.  para  bellum."  If 
you  wish  to  have  f>eacc,  prepare  yourself  for 
war 

Our  Ideal  (as  stated  by  President  Roose- 
velt) Is  to  secure  a  lasting  peace.  To  reach 
this  aim  we  have  to  change  our  present 
method  of  education.  We  must  educate 
the  young  minds  of  tie  future  generations 
toward  brotherly  understanding,  toward 
universal  friendliness,  toward  general  good 
will  for  the  sake  of  humanity. 

Offhand  we  cannot  lell  ycu  what  changes 
are  necessary  in  our  fducatlonal  system  to 
create  such  a  new  era  of  life.  Research  Is 
needed,  very  thorough  research,  and  we 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  committee  created 
by  our  President  to  study  the  possibilities  of 
the  future — should  extend  the  work  even  to 
education.  No  doubt  about  It  that  our  De- 
troit Board  of  Education  would  gladly  under- 
take such  a  commission  If  authorized  by  the 
powers-to-be.  And  no  doubt  about  it  that 
our  great  manuiaciuring  establLshmcnts 
would  gladly  support  such  endeavors  even 
with  material  mear.s.  General  Motors, 
Chrysler.  Ford  would  rather  manufacture 
automobiles  than  Im.ploments  of  war. 

Today  our  sole  wish  Is  to  win  glorlotisly 
the  present  war.  Tomorrow  we  wish  to  en- 
Joy  lasting  peace.  Not  for  ourselves  but  for 
the  future  generations.  The  foundation  of 
a  lasting  peace  Is  mutual  understanding, 
and  that  is  that  we  hive  to  graft  into  the 
souls  of  those  who  will  follow  us.  It's  late 
to  change  our  minds  but  It  is  imperative  to 
make  b«itter  men  out  of  our  children.  The 
way  to  it  Is  education.  Let  us  urge  that  the 
powers-to-be  in  Waslwngton  authorize  our 
oi*-n  Detroit  Board  of  Education  to  study  and 
recommend  the  ways  that  will  lead  to  a 
better  future.  i 


'•Co.t-Plus,''  a  World  War  Fvj.  R- 
turn>  -  Out' -1  wed  A'ttT  thf  L.i-:t  ''A;ir, 
It  Bobs   L'p  in   Cu.TtT.t    Rent^'Jl.at.uns 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 


HON.  ROYO  WOODRIFF 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1.  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  John  T.  Flynn.  from 
Barron's  National  Business  and  Finan- 
cial Wt^ekJy  for  August  31.  1942: 

-Cost  Plus."  a  Woruj  W.\r  Evil.  RmrRNS — 
Outlawed  Arrta  the  L.\st  War.  It  Bobs  Up 
IN  CuBBENT  Contract  Renegotiations 
(By  John  T.  Flynn) 

(The  cost -plus-percent  agc-of -cost  system 
caused  so  much  profiteering  in  the  last  war 
that  Congress  banned  it  almost  at  the  start 
of  the  present  conflict.  But  after  almost 
sneaking  back  into  war  contracts  a  couple 
of  times  since  then,  cost-plus  has  finally  re- 
turned In  the  renegotiation  system.  That  Is 
what- the  author,  a  famctis  wTiter  on  eco- 
nomic subjects  shows  :n  this  article. 

He  also  brings  out  how  the  lack  of  Incentive 
for  manufacturers  to  keep  down  costs,  which 
Is  a  consequence  cf  cost-plus,  has  brought 
with  It  a  threat  cf  bureaucratic  control  cf 
war  production  and  less  of  efficiency.) 


The  Government,  quite  properly.  Is  deter- 
mined to  prevent  unreasonable  war  profits. 
The  people  are  in  no  mood  to  tolerate  profit- 
eering in  this  war.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  check  it.  The 
right  way  Is  simple  and  foolproof.  Taxes. 
The  Treasury  and  the  most  responsible  states- 
men in  both  Houses  cf  Congress  are  agreed 
on  the  right  way.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
taken  the  wrong  way.  And  unless  we  reverse 
ourselves  we  will  see  war  costs  soar  and  pro- 
duction slow  down. 

In  the  last  war  we  invented  a  beautiful 
device  for  swelling  profits  and  exp.inding 
costs.  It  was  called  cost-plus.  The  Govern- 
ment told  the  manufacturer  to  go  ahead  and 
build  a  battle.ship,  spend  what  was  nece-rsary 
and  it  would  pay  him.  say  10  percent  of  tha 
entire  cost.  If  the  ship  cost  $10,000,000,000. 
he  would  get  a  million  profit.  If  the  ship 
cost  $20,000,000,000.  he  would  get  two  million. 
The  more  the  ship  cost  the  more  the  con- 
tractor made.  The  contractor  had  no  inter- 
est in  keeping  costs  down  and  every  interest 
in  getting  them  up. 

CONGRESS    intended    TO     KEEP    COST-PLrS     CUT 

This  time  the  Government  decided  there 
would  be  no  revival  of  that  old  war  devil. 
And  so  Congress,  in  the  very  first  War  Powers 
Act.  provided:  "Nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  use  of  cost-plus-per- 
centage-of-cost  system  of  contracting."  We 
thought  we  had  the  devil  licked.  But  we 
reckoned  without  the  bureaucrat.  And  here 
is  what  be  has  done: 

Early  this  year  the  Truman  Senate  com- 
mittee revealed  many  cases  of  unconscionable 
war  profits.  Of  course.  Congress — the  House^ 
swiftly  passed  a  bill.  No  more  excessive  prof- 
its It  proclaimed.  And  what  plan  do  you 
suppose  it  adopted?  Why,  nothing  else  than 
our  old  friend  cost-plus.  Army  and  Navy 
boards  could  call  In  any  and  all  contractors, 
investigate  them  and  bring  about  a  revision  of 
their  contracts  on  a  basis  of  cost  plus  6  per- 
cent profit.  The  Treasury  protested.  The 
Navy  protested.  The  Senate  reversed  this. 
Finally,  a  law  was  passed  under  which  any 
or  all  war  contracts  would  be  reexamined 
and  renegotiated.  But  how  this  was  to  be 
done  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  various 
boards  set  up  in  the  armed  services.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Mari- 
time Commission  established  what  they  called 
Price  Adjustment  Beards.  And  they  went 
to  work  on  the  contractors,  armed  with  al- 
most unlimited  pressure  and  unlimited  dis- 
cretion. 

The  best  intention  In  the  world  moved  the 
instigators  of  this  seemingly  wise  and  sim- 
ple procedure.  But.  human  nature  being 
what  It  is.  it  has  led  directly  and  with  the 
inevitability  of  doom  first  to  the  rise  cf  a 
vast  swarm  of  bureaucrats  interfering  in  pro- 
duction, and  second  to  good  old  cost-plus 
because  the  reviewing  boards  measure  profit 
as  a  percentage  of  cost. 

WHAT    HAPPENED    TO    MR.    X 

Here  are  some  actual  examples  of  how  It 
works — names  withheld  for  good  rea.=on.  Mr. 
X  Is  a  small  businessman — has  a  plant  worth 
two  or  three  million  dollars.  He  is  efficient; 
has  a  high  reputation  in  his  industry.  When 
the  war  effort  begins  the  Navy  urges  him  to 
take  a  batch  cf  war  orders.  He  scraps  his  old 
plant,  Jv.nks  his  machinery,  scraps  also  his 
four  or  five  hundred  old  customers,  and  goes 
all  out  for  war  production.  The  Government 
wants  him  to  make  an  item  for  which  it  has 
been  paying  around  $8,000.  Mr.  X  makes  an 
estimate  of  $3,500  apiece.  The  Navy  thinks 
he  is  "wacky."  But  he  takes  the  contract. 
At  first  he  loses  money,  but  as  he  gets  organ- 
ized and  swings  into  large-scale  production 
he  makes  big  profits.  Even  so.  his  profits  are 
trivial  compared  with  the  money  he  is  saving 
the  Government.  Moreover,  he  produces  vlth 
such  speed  and  efficiency  that  he  is  nearly 
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However,  he  has  no  w. 
profits,  and  he  fully  exin    *  = 
to  tax  a  big  chunk  of  thr- 

Now  such  a  business  is. 
ten,  an  instrument  that 
Ingenuity,  energy,  and  administrative  ability 
of  a  single  man.  His  presence  In  his  plant, 
with  his  mind  free  to  concentrate  en  the 
problems  of  production,  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence between  big  production  and  little  pro- 
duction. Yet  at  this  critical  point.  Mr.  X 
Is  summoned  to  Washington  to  be  renegoti- 
ated. The  auditors  and  inspectors  swarm 
over  his  plant.  His  attention  is  a'most  to- 
tally diverted  from  his  factory  and  is  con- 
centrated on  his  contract  and  the  Navy 
Board  which  is  on  his  neck. 

Of  course  renegotiation  Is  voluntary.  A 
contractor  can  refuse  to  renegotiate.  If  he 
refuses,  nothing  will  happen  to  him  save 
ruin.  So  Mr.  X  is  renegotiated.  His  fixed 
price  contract  is  changed  to  cost-plus.  His 
profits  may  be  cut,  but  his  costs  may  soar. 
Moreover,  now  that  he  operates  on  cost  plus, 
the  Government  must  station  its  inspectors 
and  auditors  in  the  plant  to  help  him  decide 
what  is  a  proper  cost  and  what  is  not.  Since 
it  Is  concerned  with  costs,  the  Government 
is  Interested  In  every  decision  he  makes.  He 
cannot  be  pa'd  his  percentage  unless  the 
Government  approves  an  expenditure  as  a 
cost.  The  Government,  through  its  inspec- 
tors, now  takes  part  with  him  in  the  deci- 
sions he  makes.  He  begins  to  operate  in 
obedience  to  an  elaborate  rule  book  pro- 
vided by  the  Navy.  He  can  no  longer  oper- 
ate his  plant  as  he  did  before.  His  con- 
fidence In  his  own  judgment  is  impaired. 
His  ability  to  decide  questions  swiftly  is 
slowed  down.  A  herd  of  youthful  and  small- 
bore clerks  now  help  him  run  his  plant. 
A  highly  efficient  machine  for  making  war 
materials  is  turned  into  a  far  less  efficient 
machine. 

This  plant  that  got  the  Navy  "E"  for  record 
production  wa.s  slowed  down  to  half  Its  former 
speed  in  the  first  month  of  the  new  system. 

PENALIZING    EFFICIENCY 

Most  of  the  cases  of  large  profits  have  no 
root  in  a  deliberate  Intent  to  rob  the  Gov- 
ernment. One  firm  took  a  contract  with 
the  Navy  to  make  an  ordnance  item.  The 
Navy  fixed  the  price.  The  admirals  said  they 
knew  what  the  unit  cost  was  because  they 
had  been  making  it  in  their  own  navy  yards 
for  years.  The  manufacturer  junked  his  old 
business,  took  the  Navy  contract  on  Its  own 
term?,  and  found  out  very  soon  that  he 
could  produce  the  ordnance  unit  at  a  very 
much  lower  price  than  the  Navy.  The  con- 
tractor promptly  went  to  the  Navy,  and  on 
his  own  request  had  the  price  reduced.  The 
Navy  was  very  grateful.  But  now  the  con- 
tractor has  been  yanked  down  to  Washing- 
ton for  renegotiation.  The  Navy  board  says 
he  is  still  making  too  much.  He  says  he  Is 
not.  His  efficient  plant  is  on  the  verge  of 
being  changed  over  to  a  cost-plus  deal,  with 
all  of  its  accompanying  evilfi. 

CONTRACTORS    FORCKD   TO    FIGHT   OWN 

COVER  ^.■•:f,\-t 

I  could  cite  numerous  cases  to  the  same 
effect,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  merely  that  every  day  contractors  are 
being  taken  away  from  the  job  of  producing 
war  goods  to  enter  Into  long  and  harrying 
controversy  with  the  price  adjustment  boards, 
which  make  their  own  rules,  proceed  ruth- 
lessly and  end  by  drawing  the  plant  under 
the  twin  evils  of  cost-plus  and  red  tape. 

One  such  contractor  said  to  me:  "I  do  not 
have  time  to  bother  about  producing  war 
goods  any  more.    I  spend  my  time  not  flght- 


Ir.i:  H:*'>-r  but  fightlne  :"v  '.-.v, :,  G -v.-:iment." 
A-  be^-  '.he  Job  of  p-  c;-.;.-  :-  w-  :■  eoods  is 
nioct  u.aicult  by  the  uuavc;cl.;ble  regulations 
that  the  Government  has  to  use.  Innumer- 
able boards  regulating  war  cii tracts,  pri- 
I  rlt'.ps  of  materials,  pricfs  l.Dor  relations. 
a:  ;  t  ' 'v  phase  of  production  deluge  the 
I  :  ;:i.<':  with  questionnaires,  reports  to  be 
r.lled  out,  material  inspections,  changes  in 
design,  and  so  forth.  On  top  of  these  come 
now  the  price  adjustment  buards  with  still 
further  audits  and  questionnaires  and  in- 
spections. And  all  to  accomplish  an  end 
which  can  be  achieved  simply  and  efficiently 
by  taxes. 

Do  not  suppose  that  bU  this  means  Just 
setting  up  one  more  board  in  Washington. 
The  Navy  has  set  up  its  Price  Adjustment 
Board.  It  began  with  a  little  office  shared 
with  some  other  official  and  a  few  clerks. 
It  was  moving,  the  day  I  visited  it,  into  larger 
quarters.  It  has  75  accountants  alone  now 
and  Is  about  to  Increase  the  number  to  125. 
This  does  not  count  the  clerks  and  Inspectors 
who  must  work  in  the  factories,  and  of  course 
it  Is  only  getting  under  way.  But  the  Army 
also  has  its  board.  It  Is  setting  up  subordi- 
nate boards  In  numerous  Industrial  regions 
throughout  the  country  to  be  near  the  plants 
to  be  Inspected.  It  has  an  elaborate  and 
growing  field  section.  It  seems  to  be  a  goocj 
deal  more  enthusiastic  about  Its  Job  than 
the  Navy.  The  Maritime  Commission  has 
formed  a  3-man  board  in  Washington  and 
plans  for  13  additional  regional  boards  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  so  as  to  be  nearer 
to  Its  victims.  The  office  of  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance has  appointed  its  special  board  in  the 
Capital  and  plans  a  dozen  more  scattered 
around  the  Nation.  The  Engineers  Corps 
baa  two  price  adjustment  boards,  one  for 
supply  and  one  for  contracts.  Of  course  the 
Air  Corps  must  have  its  board,  its  district 
board.s,  its  Inspectors,  checkers,  auditors,  and 
clerks  The  Signal  Corps,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, the  Chemical  Warfare  Section  and  the 
Quartermaster's  Corps  all  make  contracts,  so 
they  too  must  have  boards.  In  fact  the 
Quartermasters  board  is  tinkering  with  the 
Idea  of  a  multitude  of  boards,  one  tor  each 
Important  industry. 

Remember,  this  is  just  the  beginning. 
This  system  has  hardly  gotten  started.  The 
Navy  is  "renegotiating"  two  manufacturers 
a  day.  The  other  agencies  are  working  on 
as  many  manufacturers  as  their  incipient 
organizations  will  permit.  But  they  are 
growing,  spreading.  And  before  long  the 
armies  of  bureaucrats  mobilized  by  these 
boards  will  be  wrapping  their  redtape  around 
most  of  the  producing  machines  of  the 
Nation. 

The  futility  and  needlessness  of  all  this  is 
the  pathetic  part  of  the  picture.  The  first 
object  of  production  is  to  produce — quickly 
and  soundly.  The  next  Is  to  keep  down 
costs.  The  third  is  to  keep  down  profits. 
But  in  this  system,  the  first  two  are  sacri- 
ficed to  the  third.  And  profits  are,  after  all, 
the  smallest  part  of  the  bill.  Take  a  million- 
dollar  contract,  on  which  the  contractor 
manages  to  clear  10  percent.  That  amounts 
to  $100,000.  The  remaining  costs  are  $900,- 
000.  Now  you  may  think  you  can  get  some- 
where by  abandoning  the  contract  and  put- 
ting the  contractor  on  an  arrangement  of 
cost  plus  5  percent.  That  wUl  cut  the  profit 
from  $100,000  to  $45,000  If— if  the  contractor 
continues  to  keep  the  costs  down  to  $900,000. 
But  he  no  longer  has  any  Interest  in  doing 
that.  He  has  Instead  an  interest  in  increas- 
ing costs  to  get  the  profit  which  the  Govern- 
ment originally  agreed  to  give  and  on  which 
It  has  welched.  And  so  Instead  cf  $900,000 
costs  the  Government  will  have  to  pay  a 
million  and  a  half  in  costs,  plus  $75,000 
profits;  plus  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
swarm  of  bureaucrats.  You  may  call  this 
hiking  of  costs  unpatriotic.  But  the  capac- 
ity of  the  human  mind  to  Justify  its  conduct 
where  sclf-intereet  Ifi  involved  la  inexhavusti- 
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The  way  to  hatioiC  ii. 
Since  the  first  aim  i.-  ;  :■  i....-:>:.  ;:;■  'a,— 
course  is  to  negotiate  a  cci  ;(•.  v  ":  :  e 
manulacturer  at  the  price  tr.i  ^  t.:..^  ie^t. 
Having  done  this,  then  let  the  producer  alone. 
Turn  him  loose  in  his  plant  to  buy  as  cheaply 
as  he  can,  make  tlie  best  bargains  possible 
with  labor  and  executivea.  adopt  the  t>est  and 
cheapest  processes  and  make  his  decisions 
with  the  full  use  of  his  experience  and 
faculties  and  those  of  his  trained  executives, 
untrammeled  by  inspectors  and  bupervisora 
who  know  little  or  nothing  of  his  business. 
Since  the  costs  must  come  out  of  his  con- 
tract price  we  can  depend  on  his  doing  as 
good  a  Job  as  possible  in  holding  them  down; 
he  win  do  a  far  better  job  than  Government 
agents  can  do.  Thus  he  will,  of  course,  make 
the  largest  profit  possible  within  the  contract 
price.  But  the  Government  need  not  worry 
about  that.  It  can  settle  that  score  with  him 
aftor  he  h£is  produced — by  means  of  taxes. 

The  manufacturers  are  resigned  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  going  to  have  great  gobs  of 
their  profits  taken  away  from  them  by  taxes. 
The  House  has  already  pas.<ed  a  drastic  ex- 
cess profits  tax  which  will  do  effectively  the 
job  of  recapturing  for  the  Government  any 
profits  that  are  too  large  Indeed,  profits 
will  probably  be  very  skinny  when  the  tax 
bill  Is  put  to  work.  But  the  manufacturers 
do  not  resent  that.  True,  they  do  not  want 
the  taxes  too  high  because  they  are  wor- 
ried about  their  plight  when  the  war  Job 
Is  done  and  they  turn  back  to  plants  that  are 
literally  wrecked  for  peacetime  purposes. 
However,  they  expect  drastic  imposts  on  their 
profits.  What  they  resent  most  is  the  policy 
under  which  the  Government,  having  made 
a  contract,  kicks  out  of  it  and  then  subjecta 
them  to  a  system  of  fiscal  and  production 
espionage  with  their  power  to  run  their 
plants  shared  with  inexperienced  Govern- 
ment agents  who  gum  up  the  works  and 
make  life  unendurable 

SYSTEM     PRODUCES     tT^CZBTAINTT 

They  resent  a  system  under  which  they 
must  worry  continuously  about  their  fu- 
ture pla  .>  N  v  no  man  knows  what  his 
profits  arL.  cr  Us  costs.  They  are  at  the 
mercy  of  forces  operating  from  day  to  day. 

None  of  this  Is  said  especially  in  criticism 
of  the  Government.  No  one  can  be  saddled 
with  any  d:./k  guilt  for  what  has  happened. 
I  have  spoken  uncharitably  perhap  of  the 
bureaucrat.  Put  any  one  of  us  into  a  po- 
sition of  power  and  presently  his  fingers  will 
begin  to  itch  for  more  power,  for  the  op- 
portunity to  spread  out  his  Influence  over 
other  men's  behavior.  This  is  what  has 
happened.  Having  gotten  off  on  the  wrong 
foot  in  this  renegotiation  system,  we  can  de- 
pend on  the  natural  law  of  bureaucracy  to 
do  the  rest  and  carry  us  the  full  length  of 
the  fatal  road. 

In  fact,  I  have  found  no  great  enthuslaam 
for  this  system  In  Washington.  There  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  immense  eagerness  for 
its  continxiance  in  the  Navy.  In  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  none  of  the  men  I 
talked  to.  from  the  Chairman  down,  had  a 
good  word  for  It.  The  Chairman,  by  the 
way,  has  been  deluged  with  protests  from 
wriggling  producers  all  over  the  country. 
Mr.  Morgenthau,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
opposed  It  from  the  beginning  and  told  the 
House  Committee  when  It  considered  the 
project  that  the  plan  would  accomplish 
nothing  that  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
a  single  tax  bill.  And  that  is  the  simple 
truth. 

The  Navy  says  it  has  saved  $390MQUlMM 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  lt«  rvnacntla- 
tlon.  The  Army  claims  to  h»T» 
well.  But  this  is  an  illuiion 
ernment  would  have  got  Ui* 
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taxes.      And  under  the  cost-plus 

of  arrangements  haa  been  put  In  m(^tlon 

will  heavUy  increase  co«ta 

I  do  net  wTlte  to  save  the  proflfs  of  pro- 
ducers     Probnbly  the  harshest  w. 
ten  about  profiteers  were  vrritten  > 
typ'^'strlter  when   I  helped   Invcs' 
ItetTs  of  the  Uat  war.      It  Is  re 
of   protecting   profit*       We 
by  taxes.      It  Is  a  ca-se  of  kj-^  : 
tion    vital    and   of   keeping   do» : 
p^irt  of  the  war  against  Inflation. 
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^:       CARLSON      Mr-     S;.. 
leave  to  extend  my  rt'ir...:  '-■.>  I 
Ing  an  editorial  written  by  I- 
editor  of  the  Hays  (Kans.)  D  iii: 

I  believe  every  fair  rr.ini  .1  ; 
agree  that  the  east*;::.  :>  .v s-  ip 
and  radio  commentators  were  \- 
In  their  discussion  of  the  re.' 
control  bill.    The  farmer  is  not 
special   favors,   but   as  on-'     f 
portant  members  of  our  dorr..: 
omy  does  believe  he  is  at  least  entitled  to 
fair  and  impartial  consideration 
eastern  press. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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CLAPPERS     CLAPTRAP 

Bitterest  foe  of  the  farmers  In 
to  obtain  prices  for  their  produc* 
surate  with  Increased  coeis  of  farn 
and  higher  living  costs  Is  a  fern. 
Raymond  Clapper,  one  of  the  "I  "-wrt:i:ig  Ci^l- 
umnlsts.  Sittine  cornfortably  b'fcre  hia 
typewriter  at  the  N'-:-r.  s  ;-.•  -i'.  its  little 
Clapper  knows  c'.  f  ir:n  ir;;  r  >::r*.i?e  of 
farms  being  abar.cl  r.ecl  bfci  >•  :  -  ur.d  of 
hundreds  of  thou-.ir.c:s  ci  •■  ,.;  »•  i  -  ::  re 
employed  on  farrrj"  w;-.  i  have  l*  ;. 
industry.  Probabir  l-.^  r:«  -  !  i 
plea  of  Secretary  Wick  r ;  :  .:  :  rn 
up  production  from  20  to  40  per^t  r 
slbly  he  doesn  t  even  know  about 
the  farmer  la  having  getting  partsJ  and  re- 
pairs for  his  machinery  or  that  his  li-  \rs  rns*s 
have  gone  up  25  percent  In  the  las'  -  A: 
It  Is  certain  Mr  Clapper  Is  oblivi^  i^  uf  uie 
fact  the  national  administration  I  as  made 
no  move  to  control  wages  In  war  Industry. 
for  he  makes  no  mention  of  it  Someone 
ousht  to  take  the  clapper  out  of  Rjymond's 
bell. 


I- .'.r.-i   Fr;cei  and  Fa.-r.i  Lr.^ir 
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or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  BUR(tH 

or  vnciNiA 
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Mr  BL'RCH.  Mr  Speaker,  ir  ; --^s- 
sage  to  Congress  on  Labor  Day  :- ;  si- 
dent  said: 

Rirlty  !s.  by  its  d'^P.nltlon.  a  fair  relation- 
ship  t>e:>fteen   the  prices  ol    ihiiigi   farmer*   , 


sell  and  the  things  they  buy.  Calculations 
of  parity  must  Include  all  cost  ol  production, 
including  the  coet  of  labor. 

I  think  it  Is  only  fair  and  just  that  the 
cost  of  farm  labor  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  calculating  parity.  In 
arriving  at  parity  for  farm  prices  the 
period  from  1909  to  1914  was  chosen  as 
the  base  period.  Farm  labor  costs  have 
doubled  since  that  time.  To  adhere  to 
that  period  in  calculating  parity,  with  no 
regard  to  the  present  costs  of  farm  labor, 
Is  manifestly  unfair.  That  was  an  en- 
tirely different  era  from  the  present. 
When  we  consider  that  parity  does  not 
include  farm  production  costs  it  must  be 
admitted  that  farmers  are  not  receiving 
in  excess  of  parity,  in  spite  of  the  careless 
claims  to  the  contrary. 

Under  present  war  conditions  the  farm 
labor  problem  is  alarming.  It  is  said  that 
food  will  win  the  war  and  write  the  peace, 
but  farmers  must  not  be  hampered  to  the 
extent  that  they  will  be  powerless  to  pro- 
duce the  food.  Not  only  is  there  a  grave 
scarcity  of  farm  labor  but  the  farmer 
must  compete  with  extremely  high  wages 
now  being  paid  in  industry  yet  he  Is 
denied  consideration  of  such  labor  costs 
in  the  return  for  his  products. 

The  vote  in  question  was  on  the  Brown 
amendment,  which  reads  as  follows: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act  parity  prices 
and  comparable  prices  for  any  agricultural 
commodity  shall  be  determined  as  authorized 
by  existing  law.  but  shall  also  Include  all 
farm  labor. 

Opponents  of  the  Brown  amendment 
admitted  that  the  costs  of  farm  labor 
should  be  considered  but  wanted  to  leave 
It  to  the  President.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  President  but  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  Congress  should  legis- 
late in  a  clear  and  specific  manner.  The 
President  must  necessarily  refer  adminis- 
trative details  to  others  and  there  is 
always  grave  danger  of  the  bureaucrat 
interpreting  the  law  to  suit  himself  and 
administering  it  without  regard  to  its 
true  intent  and  purpose. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  contention 
that  farm  prices  are  responsible  for  In- 
flation. Farmers  constitute  about  25 
percent  of  the  total  population  and  re- 
ceive less  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
national  income.  The  farmer  does  not 
presei'it  a  threat  of  inflation.  His  prices 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  infla- 
tion. In  the  present  emergency  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Government  expend 
huge  sums  in  the  war  effort.  Such  ex- 
penditures, together  with  high  labor 
wages  in  industry,  present  the  real  in- 
flation threat.  Regardless  of  how  favor- 
able his  market,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
our  tobacco  farmers,  with  a  small  aver- 
age acreage  allotment,  can  possibly  con- 
tribute to  inflation.  Our  real  trouble  is 
the  wide  spread  between  what  the  farmer 
receives  and  what  the  consumer  pays. 
Bi>cause  a  shirt  costs  $3  at  retail  is  no 
reason  to  censure  and  penalize  the  cot- 
ton farmer  who  received  only  17  cents 
per  pound  for  his  cotton.  A  housewife 
pays  8  cents  per  pound  for  tomatoes  at 
the  grocery  but  the  farmer  probably  re- 
ceived 35  or  40  cents  per  bushel.  Com- 
parable spreads  may  be  cited  in  the  case 
of  many  commodities,  such  as  wheat  at 
$1  28  per  bushel,  potatoes  at  $1,  and  corn 
a:  80  cents. 


There  is  nothing  more  important  to 
our  economic  welfare  than  the  control  of 
prices  and  the  prevention  of  run-away 
inflation,  but  a  program  against  infla- 
tion must  be  all-inclusive  and  benefit  all 
the  people.  The  administration  has  seen 
fit  to  favor  certain  groups  and  grant 
many  concessions  to  labor.  As  to  wages 
we  have  only  a  vague  promise  that  wages 
will  be  stabilized,  with  no  assurance  as 
to  the  meaning  of  that  term.  I  contend 
that  a  program  of  uniformity  is  more 
desirable  than  one  of  discrimination  and 
it  is  as  necessary  to  control  the  prices  of 
the  things  farmers  have  to  buy  as  to 
control  the  prices  of  what  they  have  to 
sell.  It  mu.st  be  remembered  that  the 
farmer  has  a  constant  outlay  for  ma- 
chinery, fertilizer,  clothing,  and  numer- 
ous items,  the  costs  of  which  are  grad- 
ually increasing  and  in  the  production  of 
which  consideration  has  been  given  to 
labor  costs  with  respect  to  their  sales 
prices.  The  farmer  should  not  be  de- 
nied a  market  for  his  products  which  will 
enable  him  to  provide  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  for  his  family,  and  an 
opportunity  to  discharge  his  debts  and 
purchase  War  bonds. 

In  supporting  the  Brown  amendment 
I  did  not  vote  as  a  member  of  any  bloc 
nor  as  the  result  of  pressure  from  any 
source  but  on  the  proposition  of  justice 
and  fairness  and  on  the  assumption  that 
the  President  intended  that  farm  labor 
costs  should  be  considered  when  he  said: 

Calculations  of  parity  must  include  all  cost 
of  production,  Including  the  cost  of  labor. 


liie    Necesiuy    t  .r    Further    Economy    in 
Nonmiiitary  Expenditures 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

HON   ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1, 1942 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Byrd  economy  commit- 
tee, and  as  one  who  has  long  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  fight  against  Govern- 
ment waste  and  extravagance.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Congress  for  its  action  in 
reducing  nonmiiitary  expenditures  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  by  $1,300,000,000. 

This  Is  precisely  the  amount  of  sav- 
ings which  we.  of  the  Joint  Economy 
Committee,  in  our  initial  report,  recom- 
mended as  a  first  step  in  the  elimination 
on  nonessential  Federal  expenditures. 

It  is  a  source  of  no  ^mall  satisfaction 
to  the  committee  that  its  specific  pro- 
posals for  reductions  have.  In  the  main, 
been  followed  by  Congress. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
much  more  work  remains  to  be  done 
along  this  line.  The  legislative  and 
executive  branches  must  resolutely  con- 
tinue their  efforts  until  every  single  dol- 
lar of  unnecessary  expenditure  is  elimi- 
nated. 

The  Government  will  spend  this  year 
approximately  seventy-five  billions  of 
dollars,  in  the  face  of  revenues  of  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  billions.    In  the 
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succeedine  vt-a'-.  »\pri".d!"!r»~s  niav  tx- 
ceed  ninv;v  biliion-.,  Wi-;,!^  ii.i^si  o:  l-u: 
presen*  and  p:  nspf?  :;\  ■;  uutihv  will  b- 
for  uar  purpos'--  u.^  are  still  .~^P't!ia;n:'. 
far  in  excess  ol  mr  r.'nuirfrr.  n;s  fn: 
nonmiiitary  costs  oi  go\t  r:::r..  lu.  1*  ,- 
high  time  that  these  civil  expenditures 
be  reduced  to  the  bone.  To  continue  un- 
necessary functions  at  this  time  not  only 
requires  fund.s  which  are  sorely  needed 
for  war  purposes,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  agencies  concerned  are  using  con- 
siderable office  .'^pace  and  equipment,  of 
which  there  is  a  serious  shortage,  not  to 
mention  a  large  nmnber  of  employees 
who  might  better  be  devoting  their  tal- 
ents to  the  war  effort. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  items  of  civil 
expenditure,  such  as  the  outlay  for  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt,  which  cannot 
be  reduced,  but  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  continue  to  increa-^e.  But  it  is 
this  very  fact,  coupled  with  the  necessity 
of  making  such  huge  expenditures  for 
war  purposes,  that  makes  imperative  the 
avoidance  of  every  expense  we  can  get 
along  without. 

Already  our  national  debt  has  grown  to 
ninety  billions,  and  it  may  easily  reach 
two-hundred  billions  by  the  end  of  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Every  dollar  that  is 
wasted  simply  piles  up  the  debt  that 
much  higher,  and  places  that  much 
greater  a  mortgage  upon  the  income  and 
property  of  every  citizen. 

Under  the  pressure  of  war  necessity,  we 
have  instituted  a  system  of  rationing  for 
scarce  goods.  We  have  set  up  a  system 
of  priorities  and  allocation  for  critical 
war  materials.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  apply  some  sort  of  an  allocation  sys- 
tem to  the  tax  dollars  which  the  people 
are  paying  into  the  Treasury  and  to  the 
receipts  from  purchases  of  War  bonds 
and  stamps,  so  as  to  give  first  priority  to 
war  needs  and  essential  civilian  activi- 
ties. 

There  never  has  been  any  justification 
for  waste  and  extravagance  in  govern- 
ment, and  certainly  there  can  be  none 
now.  when  every  dollar  we  can  raise  by 
taxation,  and  tens  of  billions  more  that 
have  to  be  borrowed,  are  required  to  meet 
the  cost  of  our  war  effort. 

The  Joint  Eco.'icmy  Committee,  in  its 
supplemental  report  submitted  not  long 
ago,  said  in  part: 

The  committee  realizes  that  the  possibilities 
for  economies  have  been  no  more  than 
scratched.     •     ' 

The  ccmmitttH  believes  that  there  is  a 
great  field  for  more  eCQcient  operation  and 
probably  fTeat  economy  among  Government 
corporations 

Likewise,  the  committee  Intends  to  examine 
further,  practices  and  conditions  in  purchas- 
ing, clafslflcatlon.  salaries,  transportation, 
publicity,  and  other  overhead  items  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

The  committee  believes  that  there  is  need 
for  more  efficient  administration  and  more 
effective  controls  among  many.  If  not  all.  of 
the  so-cal'.ed  permanent  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

The  committee  realizes  that  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing need  to  examine  closely  the  activities, 
practices,  and  expenditures  of  the  so-called 
defense  and  war  agenices.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  agencies  are  apprcachlng.  at  least, 
a  leveling-off  stage  where  efficiency  and  vigi- 
lance   over    practices    prope.'-ly    may    be    dc- 


in;i:  (it  .i   's.lthout  ll: 
n,i;  :    war  effort. 
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Ht:-e.  then,  uv  havp  a  drfin:tr  Indlr.-i- 
*Ui,;  thai  Xhf  'A!>]'k  'i  •:.(  Byr  ;  --r-,  .;.i,.n;:. 
i-i 'M.Mi:' "i-  u...  (■'■;.■  ;::;,;r^,  v.'h  ixnli  the 
huUi.  a:.u  t-xpft nation  ol  bo^ng  able  to 
point  the  way  to  additional  possibilities 
for  economy  in  Government  sp>ending. 

One  of  the  very  obvious  possibilities 
of  further  savings  lies  in  the  huge  ex- 
pendit'irrs  b^-^ing  made  for  publicity  and 
propa^.tr.cj  >  purposes.  Every  depart- 
ment and  agency  of  the  Government 
has  a  large  staff  of  highly  paid  public- 
ity experts  who  spend  millions  yearly  on 
press  releases,  bulletins,  radio  programs, 
propaganda  movies,  and  so  forth.  Every 
day.  Members  of  Congress  receive  in  the 
mail  a  huge  pile  of  this  expensive  pub- 
licity material,  most  of  which  goes  into 
tl.t  .V  .  r  basket  without  reading.  This 
same  niaterial  is  sent  to  newspaper  edi- 
tors and  to  thousands  of  other  persons 
who  are  on  the  departmental  mailing 
lists. 

In  this  connection.  I  was  glad  to  note 
that  the  Director  cf  the  Office  of  War 
Information.  Mr.  Elmer  Davis,  has  re- 
cently ordered  a  drastic  ciub  on  Govern- 
ment publications  and  mailing  lists. 

I  congratulate  him  most  heartily  on 
this  step,  which  I  am  sure  will  meet  with 
the  full  approval  and  commendation  of 
the  tax-paying  public. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  note  that  his  own 
agency,  the  OfBce  of  War  Information, 
is  employing  some  3  500  people  at  an 
annual  co.':t  of  $31.000000.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Mr.  Davis  will  carefully  exam- 
ine into  the  operations  of  this  agency 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  any  waste 
and  extravagance  which  may  exist. 

It  may  be  that  this  whole  $31,000,000  is 
being  wisely  and  efficiently  spent,  but  it 
does  seem  like  a  lot  of  money  to  be  put- 
ting out  for  publicity  purposes.  I  have 
every  confidence  in  Mr.  Davis,  and  I 
know  that  if  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
cut  down  his  budget  he  will  do  so. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Davis  has  already 
taken  steps  alonp  this  line  in  connection 
with  various  publicity  agencies  goes  to 
show  what  can  be  done  by  the  executive 
departments,  themselves,  if  they  will  only 
take  the  initiative.  While  Congress 
makes  the  appropriations,  it  must  neces- 
sarily rely  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
responsible  officials  of  the  various  agen- 
cies of  Government  as  to  their  respective 
needs.  These  agencies  at '  '  i  better  po- 
sition than  Congress  to  kn;  v\  where  ex- 
penses can  best  be  cut.  but  if  they  fall  to 
act  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  force  their 
hands. 

When  there  were  only  about  2,000.000 
people  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  very  hard  to  stir  up  any 
Interest  in  the  subject  of  Government 
economy.  But  now  that  the  income-tax 
exemptions  are  being  lowered  to  the  point 
where  the  great  majority  of  the  gain- 
fully employed  p3rsoriS  in  the  countiry 
will  be  paying  income  tax,  I  look  for  a 
much  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  what  the  Government  spends. 
Our  citizens  do  not  mind  paying  every 
cent  that  is  nece-^^arv  for  war  purposes. 
and  to  carry  on  *  »•  ntial  functions  of 
Governmen?  I;:-  "•  ■  :  >ent  having  to 
pay  burdenscn.e  tax..;  to  be  spent  un- 


Gov- 


neceJ^--;r  ,ly  .•;:■  .,  v,  :t'-'.  ♦,.■.■.    r\   ;! 

emment. 
Every  citizen  is  going  to  ha\  f  tc  lighten 

i.i  1..  bolt  and  readjust  his  standard  of 
I  livmg  to  meet  the  demand,  "f  'he  war 
,  effort.  It  is  fitting  and  pr>  j.  i  that  the 
I  civil  agencies  of  the  Government  do  like- 
1  wise. 


AJirr-s  to   Scvri:^   Q>^c.r?h  DIslrici 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MALCOLM  CTAHVER 

OF  CEORCU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1.  1942 

Mr  TARVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  given  me  I  herewith  extend 
my  remarks  by  inserting  the  message 
transmitted  by  me  to  the  Seventh  Geor- 
gia District  Democratic  Convention 
which  assembled  at  Rome,  Ga.,  on  Sep- 
tember 26.  1942. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  accepting  nomination  as 
your  Representative  in  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress.  I  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  deep  humility 
and  with  full  realization  of  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  position.  At  no  time  In  our  na- 
tional history,  not  even  at  the  time  when 
we  were  not  yet  a  nation  but  were  passing 
through  the  throes  of  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, have  the  welfare,  the  lilserty,  the  civil- 
ization of  the  American  people  been  threat- 
ened as  they  are  today.  We  are  wrestling 
with  woula-be  masters  of  the  world  who 
recognize  no  god.  whose  hearts  are  stone, 
whose  ambitions  are  cruel  and  unlimited, 
who  claim  to  be  supermen,  and  who  are  bent 
on  the  enslavement  of  the  rest  ol  humanity. 
To  lose  In  such  a  struggle  woiild  mean  the 
destruction  of  civilization  as  we  have  known 
It  for  at  least  ihe  next  thousand  years. 

We  shall  not  lose,  but  to  say  Uiat  Is  not  to 
discount  the  terrible  struggle  that  lies  ahead, 
nor  to  predict  early  victory.  Neither  Is  it  to 
predict  victory  until  we  have  as  a  people 
realized  fully  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Bacriflces  we  shall  have  to  endure.  We  are 
fighting  against  nations  whose  men  for  years 
have  been  trained  for  war.  whose  workers  In 
industry  work  12  to  14  hours  a  day  for  little 
or  no  wages  beyond  enough  to  supply  a  bare 
livelihood,  whose  industries  and  whose  agri- 
culture are  in  part  being  carried  en  by  slaves 
whom  they  have  captured  and  coerced,  who 
have  laid  up  for  many  years  military  sup- 
plies and  materials  against  this  day.  We  are 
a  peace-loving  people,  we  have  not  been 
studying  war.  we  have  plenty  of  manpower 
but  manpower  that  in  the  main  has  yet  to 
be  trained,  with  an  industrial  production  for 
war  which  is  being  kept  going  by  men  and 
•women  who.  In  many  Instances,  are  being 
paid  wages  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
Government  to  continue  paying  them  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  who  In  some  wcr 
Industries  arc  n-->  cr,  y.riV.p  because  of  re.^.l 
or  fanciti:  .:.•:< -an  s>  v  :  K-  rt  who  mtxsi  have 
time  and  a  hall  for  overtime  if  they  work 
more  than  8  hours  n  day  or  40  hours  a  week 
even    ihr.t  ,  ;  ny    thousands   of    ca-^es 

they  have  tjf  :.  .  •  .-red  from  military  teiv- 
Ice  because  they  are  engaged  In  vital  war 
work.  We  are  sending  our  workers  from 
the  farms  Into  these  highly  paid  industrtos. 
to  let  part  of  our  crops  rot  in  the  Oeids  for 
want  of  larm  labor.  Our  stomachs  ms*  tu".. 
our  backs  are  well  clad,  the  p.  .t  ^  w.  wv- 
liuiui>trie«  in  war  work  mit  bu^f*. 
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We  realize  that  we  are  at  war.  ol  course. 
The  mothe.-s  and  fathers  of  the  nillions  of 
boya  either  m  the  aervjce  cr  wbc  are  going 
in  know  we  are  at  war.  Most  of  their  sons 
•re  m  this  country  now.  but  th<  y  will  not 
■tay  here  If  we  are  to  win  this  war  and  whll* 
we  send  them  to  the  scattered  tattlefronu 
cf  the  world,  to  die  In  the  Solon  icns,  or  In 
Egj'pt  or  India  or  China  or  Iran.  »e  are  not 
making  the  sucrlflce  that  we  have  ( ailed  upon 
them  to  make,  we  are  not  fighting  on  the 
home  front  as  they  are  and  will  >e  Cghting 
m  the  field. 

We  have  spent  $230  000  000  000    n  3  years. 

v:  dte  spending  S90.000  COO  000  this 

Where  are  we  gi  a.?  to  get  the 

Tiie  jaeopie  are  difftres.sed  over  a  tax 

I  h  at  mo-t  will  raiie  aboit  $25,000.- 

000  COO.  That  Is  only  a  drop  In  1 3e  bucket. 
How  long  wwi  we  t>e  able  to  i-^^ue  lx>nds  and 
print  money  and  carry  on  this  hu  je  scale  of 
r^p^nditure? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer:  We  must 
cut  down  our  national  war  bill  We  must 
cut  it  down  without  stopping  a  ingle  ma- 
chine in  a  f ingle  factory,  without  eliminat- 
ing a  single  worker  from  war  en  iployment, 
withrut  reducing  our  productUin  cf  food  and 
ftbe."  from  American  farms.  How  can  we  do 
thaf 

We  ran  do  that  by  paying  war  workers  what 
we  paid  them  In  peacetime:  by  stopping  tha 
payment  of  fantastic  amounts  to  war  work- 
ers which  m  some  cases  are  sever:  1  times  as 
much  as  they  ever  made  in  thei  ■  lives;  by 
having  everjbody  tighten  his  belt  and  work 
for  less.  If  necessary,  rather  than  liisist  on 
more;  by  cutting  profits  on  war  contracts  to 
the  bone:  by  everybody  working  is  long  as 
be  can  rather  than  trying  to  work  the  short- 
est hcurs  po.«sible:  and  by  becoriing.  each 
and  every  one  of  us.  soldier?  in  one  great 
army  dedicated  to  the  Job  of  »i  ming  this 
war 

There  are  those  who  say  we  can't  do  this; 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  and  that 
wages  must  rise  In  proportion  to  he  cost  cf 
living  The  cost  cf  living  has  net  risen  In 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  wa  :es  In  war 
Industry.  The  farmer  today  get-  about  50 
percent  of  first  World  War  price*,  while  war 
labor  gets  183  percent.  Those  wfo  want  to 
work  on  farm  prices  only  and  set  rellmgs  on 
the  prices  of  farm  products,  the  most  Im- 
portant of  which  have  not  yet  reached  parity 
levels,  are  not  dealing  compreheni  ively  with 
the  Inflation  problem.  If  any  firm  prices 
a.'e  above  fair  levels,  let  them  te  brought 
down.  I  have  no  objection  to  i  hat.  God 
know!<  the  farmer  would  be  willing  to  take 
10  cents  a  p)cund  for  his  cotton  and  70  cents 
a  bushel  for  his  wheat  if  It  Uk^  that  to 
win  the  war  and  If  the  prices  of  !»\erythlng 
else  come  down  In  proportion.  Eu :  h>?  is  not 
■     do  it  while  the  Government  is  pay- 

1  .  '.  1  laborers  in  Wa.-^hington  $  100  a  week 
t*j  work  on  an  underpass,  and  riilliona  of 
others  In  proportion. 

I  am  not  making  a  political  spi'ech.  If  I 
were.  I  would  have  soft-pedaled  seme  of  the 
things  I  have  said  This  is  no  time  for 
j)o!itics.  If  we  don't  win  this  wa  ■,  u  went 
make  any  difference  who  represer  ts  you  in 
Congress  next  time  And  I  don  t  want  you 
to  get  the  Impression  tha:  I  am  i'»^-i.=^';m;stic 
about  the  outcome  of  the  war.  ■  cer- 

tainly am  not.  Despite  all  handii-.u:?  »i,e  are 
producing  at  a  rate  which  will  nentually 
overwhelm  our  enemies— if  we  cm  keep  It 
up  We  are  training  and  equipping;  the  flnest 
army  in  the  world — If  we  can  keep  it  up.  We 
are  building  warships  that  ar?  r^rd.n^  con- 
stantly  to   the   strength   of  ivy.   and 
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our  production  of  maritime 


:    -v. 11  out- 


distance the  submar.ne   menace — if   we  can 


keep  It  up.  And  I  th:r.)c  •!.- 
are  going  to  insist  c:  .:  ^ 
are  necessary  to  keep  it  up. 
voives    lower   wages   In    war 

f     ■:•.    :  -  CCS.   longer  hour- 
•     .*.   K. eluding  smaller   yi.: 
.  i.*l:ave  U^e  American  peopk 
tiie  Job. 


n  people 
:i?s  that 
And  If  that  in- 
indu-jtrv.  lower 
'T  sacri- 
busmess. 
iig  ;o  do 


I  am  going  to  say  another  thing  tbat  It  Is 
not  politic  to  say.  The  fault  for  Inaction  does 
not  rest  altogether  on  Congress.  There  are 
people  who  are  not  In  Congress  but  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  who 
haven't  yet  told  the  American  people  Just 
what  Its  going  to  l>e  necessary  to  do  to  win 
this  war.  Net  only  they,  but  a  great  many 
Members  of  Congress,  seem  to  think  they 
cant  afford  to  tell  the  people  the  hard  facts. 
They  doubt  their  capacity  to  take  It.  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  p>eople  who  can  stand  to 
see  their  boys  placed  In  the  firing  line  can 
take  anything  If?  nece.'ssary  to  take  to  back 
them  up.  Whenever  I  see  a  Member  of 
Congress  cringing  like  a  whipped  puppy  when 
he  gets  a  telegram  from  one  of  the  higher-ups 
in  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
or  Americm  Federation  cf  Labor  who 
claims  to  represent  but  oftentimes  misrepre- 
sents labor.  I  think  of  what  an  example  of 
courage  or  lack  of  it  he  is  .setting  for  the  boys 
on  the  battle  fronts.  What  does  his  political 
hide  amount  to  when  compared  with  the  lives 
of  tho.se  boys?  Suppose  he  does  get  defeated, 
that  is  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
with  what  Is  happening  to  those  boys. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  In  most  In- 
stances his  constituents  are  far  ahead  cf 
him  in  thinking  the  thing  out.  I  believe 
that  the  great  body  of  American  labor  and 
of  American  agriculture  Is  Just  as  patriotic. 
Just  as  willing  to  sacrifice,  as  any  man  or 
woman  In  this  country.  They  want  to  be 
shown  what  must  be  done.  If  It  means  lower 
wages,  lower  farm  prices,  it  will  be  all  right 
with  them.  All  they  want  to  know  is  that  it 
Is  necessary,  and  that  they  are  not  being 
di.scriminatcd  against.  And  If  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can't  chart 
the  ship  for  them,  then  democracy  and  demo- 
cratic government  will  have  been  a  failure. 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  fail  for  I  think  that 
one  of  these  days  there  is  going  to  be  a  great 
awakening  to  duty  on  the  part  of  every- 
body, and  that   it  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

During  the  years  before  Pearl  Harbor.  I 
supported  every  effort  to  prepare  this  coun- 
try for  defense,  hoping  and  praying  that 
war  might  not  come,  but  determined  to  do 
whatever  lay  in  my  power  to  make  us  ready 
for  It  if  It  did  come.  Our  preparation  was 
insufficient  but  at  least  we  had  the  makings 
of  an  army  We  would  not  have  had  that 
If  the  bill  to  extend  selective  service  of  men 
already  inducted  into  the  Army  and  the  pe- 
riod of  service  of  the  national  guard  had 
not  passed  last  fall.  It  passed  by  one  vote. 
If  my  vote  had  been  cast  against  it,  cr  the 
vote  of  any  of  the  others  who  voted  for 
It.  it  would  have  failed.  I  am  proud  of  my 
record  during  theje  years  of  emergency,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  in  making  it  I  was  rep- 
resenting you.  And  I  think  that  you  felt 
I  wa.^  repre.<;cnting  you  also,  because  you  have 
honored  me  by  returning  me  to  Congress 
without  opposition.  For  that  honor  and 
that  trust.  I  owe  you  this,  that  I  shall  at 
all  times  when  I  exercise  the  power  of  a 
Representative  in  your  name  remember  you 
and  yours  and  vote  as  God  gives  me  light  In 
your  best  Interest.  And  that  I  here  and 
now  solemnly  promise  I  will  do. 


1$42  .A^n-jitiir"!  L<ibor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON,  HARRY  L   HAINES 

I.N    .HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thii-^dav.  October  1,  1942 

Mr.  li.M.M:.-.  :.:.  speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark  ^  '.:.  the 
Reccp?  I  am  inserting  a  letter  I  received 


I 


this  morning  from  Mr.  William  Summers, 
a  very  fine  constituent  of  mine.  I  believe 
this  letter  to  be  of  a  constructive  nature, 
and  I  trust  it  will  receive  the  attention 
of  each  Member  of  the  House. 
The  letter  follows: 

New  Fretdom.  Pa.,  September  30,  1942. 

The  Honorable  Haret  L.  H.unes, 
House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject:   1942  Agricultural  Labor. 

Dear  Congressman  Haines:  To  a  great  ex- 
tent the  terms  "cannery  labor"  and  "agri- 
cultural labor"  are  .synonymous.  During  Sep- 
tember 1941  we  wrote  Secretary  Wickard  that 
the  situation  looked  bad  for  1942.  His  reply 
was  to  the  effect  that  our  situation  was  an 
Isolated  case.  About  February  1942  there  was 
considerable  newspaper  talk  about  guarantee- 
ing a  supply  of  farm  labor,  camps  were  to  be 
established,  etc.  The  summer  of  1942  proved 
the  labor  shortage  existed  and  all  the  talk 
was  Just  that — talk,  and  no  more. 

This  situation  is  serious  if  we  are  to  secure 
production  in  1943.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  can  wait  until  after  elections,  or  until 
harvesttlme  In  1943  for  relief.  The  indica- 
tion Is  here  now  that  farmers  will  not  plant 
unless  assured  of  labor  for  the  1943  harvest. 
This  requires  action — and  quick  action,  too. 
Acreage  plans  are  made  and  seed  is  pur- 
chased in  December  and  January,  although  It 
is  planted  in  May.  The  late  spring  Is  too 
late  to  change  the  fanners'  plan  of  planting: 
that  is  fully  established  by  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary. 

Our  situation  Is  typical  of  the  local  farmer 
as  in  many  cases  we  had  to  supply  the  harvest 
labor  from  our  own  meager  supply.  Out- 
lined below  is  the  situation  as  it  existed  in 
1942  with  some  suggestions  for  1943: 

1.  The  hlt;h-school  children  here  as  well 
as  all  over  the  United  States  saved  the  vege- 
table and  fruit  harvests;  without  them  there 
would  have  been  a  50-percent  loss.  The-r 
services    should     be    publicly    commended. 

a.  In  1943  the  school  year  should  be 
planned  to  make  their  services  available.  The 
schools  did  not  delay  opening  but  simply 
permitted  some  few  16-  and  17-year-olds  to 
miss  2  to  3  weeks.  Parents  objected,  not  to 
the  working,  but  to  the  loss  of  attendance 
while  others  were  in  school. 

2.  The  general  run  of  labor  from  the 
United  States  Employment  Bureau  were 
strictly  the  dregs.  We  are  not  criticising 
the  Bureau,  they  tried  to  do  a  good  Job,  but 
some  newspapers  played  up  these  unemploy- 
ables  as  being  ill-treated  and  discharged 
for  no  reason.  Actually  the  case  was  that 
only  the  very  worst  were  fired  because  they 
disrupted  the  whole  force.  These  few  Indi- 
viduals reported  to  the  newspapers  that  they 
were  so  mistreated  that  they  had  to  hitch- 
hike home.  Instead  of  waiting  to  the  close 
of  the  working  day.  when  they  were  trans- 
ported without  charge  in  busses. 

a.  Put  such  Individuals  In  camps  where 
they  cannot  get  liquor  and  make  them  work. 
The  bureaus  can  Identify  them. 

3.  Office  of  Price  Administration  allowed  25 
percent  labor  Increases  to  cover  cotts.  the 
actual  increase  January  1  to  October  1  was 
40  percent. 

a.  It  Is  Impossible  to  stop  wage  Increases 
as  long  as  war  industry  pays  huge  wages 
and  drains  labor  from  essential  food  indus- 
tries. Therefore,  Increased  waiges  for  food 
handling  are  essential.  The  actual  increases 
in  wage  costs  should  be  allowed  by  Office  cl 
Price  Administration. 

4.  Migration  of  farm  and  cannery  labor 
to  war  industries,  frequently  up  to  miles 
distant,  has  caused  a  shortage  In  agricul- 
tural communities.  This  pirating  of  ex- 
perienced Individuals  Is  extremely  wide- 
spread and  serious  as  It  leaves  us  with 
mainly  bums,  cripples,  and  children. 

a.  This  could  be  partially  corrected  by 
limitation  of   gasoline   mileage   and   higher 
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celling  prices  by  OflQce  of  Price  Admiius- 
tration  that  would  permit  higher  wages. 

6.  Local  housewives  who  are  generally 
classed  "unemployable"  did  a  fair  Job  of 
turning  out. 

a.  Good  publicity  could  Increase  this 
source  of  reliable  labor. 

6.  The  draft  has  been  a  further  drain. 

a.  Local  boards  confronted  by  the  choice 
of  agricultural  labor  or  war  workers  defer 
the  latter  and  take  the  former.  We  be- 
lieve the  boards  should  be  instructed  that 
both  are  equally  essential. 

In  conclusion  we.  as  well  as  other  canners, 
have  done  everything  we  could  think  of  to 
secure  labor  and  have  Just  squeaked  through 
in  1942.    We  tried  all  of  the  following: 

1.  Had  posters  designed  and  distributed. 

2.  Raised  wages  40  percent. 

3.  Transported  and  housed  labor  from  40 
miles. 

4.  Operated  free  bus  lines,  carrying  at  peak 
as  many  as  200  workers. 

5.  Conducted  a  house-to-house  canvass  to 
secure  help. 

6.  Applied  for  a  delay  in  the  opening  of 
schools. 

7.  Advertised  by  notices  and  newspapers. 

8.  Used  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  situation  Is  becoming  worse   Instead 
of  better.    We  have  exhausted  our  resources 
to  attract  labor,  now  Federal  action  is  abso- 
lutely essential.     With  a  growing  Army,  lend- 
lease,  and  consumer  demand  the  1943  food 
supply  will  be  severely  curtailed  unless  the 
agricultural  interests  are  guaranteed  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  labor  by  December  31,  1942. 
The  time  for  talk  is  past,  only  positive  action 
can  remedy  the  situation. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Charles  G,  Summers,  Jr  ,  Inc., 
WnxiAM  StjMMERS.  Vtcc  President. 


A  New  Definition  of  Parity 

i:x-;'kn^:gn  of  remarks 
HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

(  K    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  RCr-KF,-E^:T,VT:VE- 

Tuesday,  September  29, 1942 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr  Speaker,  there  l^i^^ 
been  considerabi<  discussion  of  laic  w.ih 
reference  to  parity  prices.  Several 
groups  of  agricultural producersare  chal- 
lenging the  basis  upon  which  parity  prices 
have  been  figured.  An  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  as  ai)p-f  ^1  to  the 
poultry  industry  is  contan.*  d  in  the 
June  13  issue  of  the  trade  publication 
Peed  Stuffs.  Believing  that  this  pres- 
entation will  be  of  interest  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  I  am  including  it  here- 
with under  permission  heretofore  given 
me  to  extend  my  remarks: 

As  Politicians  Figure  I  *.    iv 

Early  in  April  we  published  some  editorial 
comment  on  the  effort  being  made  by  Leavitt 
C.  Parsons,  publisher  of  the  Northeastern 
Poultryman.  to  obtain  a  revi.slon  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's method  of  arriving  at  a  parity  price 
for  poultry  products.  He  contended,  and 
rightly,  we  think,  that  the  parity  price  was 
arbitrary,  based  on  a  theoretical  series  of  costs, 
end  that  proper  consideration  was  rot  given  to 
the  poultryman's  major  costs,  such  as  feed. 

MORE  REALISM  NEELED 

Feed  actually  accounts  for  about  one-half 
the  poultryman's  cost  of  production,  but  in 
the  parity  formula  it  is  given  little  weit'ht. 
Inasmuch  as  the  same  formula  is  used  in  fig- 


uring the  parity  price  fcr  milk,  the  same  ob- 
jections can  be  made  by  dairymen  as  by  poul- 
trymen.  Since  Mr.  Parsons  first  brought  the 
matter  to  our  attention,  be  has  done  some 
spadework  In  Washington  and  obtained  the 
exact  items  and  their  relative  importance  as 
used  in  arriving  at  the  mysterious  parity  for 
farm  products.  These  are  shown  in  a  tabular 
form  on  this  page.  We  recommend  that 
readers  give  the  table  close  study,  with  a  stray 
thought  or  two  going  to  the  political  horse 
trading  and  longrolling  that  must  have  gone 
into  some  of  the  items. 

In  commenting  on  the  table,  M:  Parsons 
says: 

"Note  first  that  48  percent  of  the  total 
values  relate  to  household  and  living  expenses. 
This  means  that  a  30-percent  Increase  in  the 
general  cost  of  living  would  alone  entitle 
poultry  farmers  to  a  mark-up  of  half  that 
amount  or  15  percent  In  their  parity  fl.gurcs. 
This  would  be  fine  If  families  and  poultry 
plants  were  of  uniform  size — all  average. 
When  we  look  at  It  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  man  with  400  birds  and  others  with 
either  4,000  or  40.000  layers  It  seems  hard  to 
believe  that  the  importance  of  a  man's  living 
expenses  Increases  in  proportion  to  his  egg 
production.  Poultry  parities  based  on  such 
distorted  expenses  Just  can't  work. 

"Secondly,  look  at  the  importance  given 
feed  in  the  total  parity  commodities  against 
our  customary  experience  of  50  percent  or 
more  of  cash  out  costs.  The  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Agency  figures  it  at  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  farm  factors,  which  is  only 
10  percent  of  the  total  cash  out.  Do  you  fig- 
ure increase  in  the  cost  of  family  food  and 
clothing  is  three  times  as  Important  as  the 
cost  of  poultry  feed?  We  think  this  Is  bunk 
and  we  don't  mind  saying  so. 

"Next,  look  at  the  last  Item  which  Is  so  Im- 
portant to  poultrjinen.  It  isn't  figured  at 
all  in  the  Government's  poultry  parity  sched- 
ule. I  inserted  It  here  Just  to  emphasize  the 
goose  egg.  Can  you  draft  men  to  work  for 
nothing?" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  ridicu- 
lous and  preposterous  situation  which,  if  not 
corrected,  threatens  the  best  customers  of 
the  feed  industry — the  potiltry  raisers  and 
the  dairymen.  The  legislative  maniptilation 
of  farm  prices  through  the  Juggling  of  parity 
percentages  will  defeat  Leon  Henderson's  ef- 
forts to  put  price  ceilings  on  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, which  means  that  feed  prices  under  the 
present  set-up  may  advance  sharply,  while 
products  of  farmers  who  feed  grain  will  not. 
If  poultrymen  and  dairymen  cannot  feed  at 
.i  profit,  they  are  not  goln  :        i    .y  feed. 

The  remedy  pointed  out  by  Mj.  Parsons 
Is  to  establish  a  sepai'ate,  realistic  parity  for- 
mula for  poultry  and  dairy  products,  in- 
stead of  placing  them  under  the  blanket 
formula  for  grains  and  other  farm  produce 
unrelated  to  the  feedlot.  He  has  a  logical 
argument,  and  deserves  to  be  helped  In  his 
fight  by  the  feed  industry,  which  has  as  much 
at  stake  as  the  poultry  and  dairy  industries. 

Here's  what's  behind  your  parity 
Weights  used  In   computing  Index  numbers 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers.  Including  Inter- 
est and  taxes — percentage  of  total  Index 
Commodities  used  for  family  living: 

Pood  - - 17.5 

Clothing 14-  8 

Supplies  (fuel,  kerosene,  soap,  gas- 
oline, tires  and  oil  for  automo- 
bile,  etc.) ---      6  8 

Furniture  and  furnishings 2.9 

Building  materials  for  houses 3.6 

Automobiles   (share  used  for  liv- 
ing)..  - -      30 

Total --     *8-  6 

Commodities  used  for  production: 

Feed - ^^-  \ 

Machinery  .— *-2 

Automobiles  (share  used  for  farm 
business)   and  ti-ucks... *  5 
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Ccmmodiiies  used  fcr  production — Con. 

Tractors 1.  2 

Fertilizer... 3.  3 

Building  and  fencing  materials —  6.8 
Equipment  and  supplies  (gasoline 
oil,  harness,  twine,  insecticides, 

containers,  etc.) <5  9 

Seed _  1 .  4 

Labor 0 

Total 37.  4 

Total  all  commodities 86.0 

Interest  (charges  per  acre  on  farm  real 

estate  debt).. 7  2 

Taxes  (payable  per  acre  on  farm  real 

estate) 6  8 

Grand   total 100  0 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Re- 
search, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   ~.i  y  -■••-  ^    Ff 

IN  THK  HOr>t:  c,i   I.;  j'i.  F  -rsz  -/rr 
Thursday,  October  1.  1942 


Vrr.f 


'  •■  John 


M:-  i:EF.\r\TR  M:-  Fj' 
lea-.e  to  ixand  rr:.v  :■■  ri';-, '  r. 
herein  the  address  of  •  :.i  H  : 

J     P,::k-r.    >t-nior   judg(  .    U:...     ..    - . 

Cjl:;t  t:  Appeals,  Pounli  C.v  a.i,  ot-- 
iivr.rfi  at  t;:''  ar::,:,ai  c.-::.' ;  <<:  ■;;.»;  F'ti- 

S-nt..  :::b'-'  29  u'  W:-  M;iv!l(^.^-r  li-L  ]. 
Ttiis  1^  a  \v';:i-c-^:v  ;G' ■  >'d  mspinnr  ad- 
dress ai.;1  c:  '»  :'\es  con.sidernt:"'".  not 
only  of  If  «'  nit  rnbers  of  the  bui  i^.-:  of 
a:!  An-nrit  un  clizc!;- 

Tcit'  aacir'cs?  is  :t>.  lv':i('V.'>: 

r  :<  :■  :■'-  .:  :::,(-:;-■::■■•  ?:■■  V-t  v  ■  • '■;  vou  this 
eveninp  M\-  ;,■:••;-.:?■.  ir...'i  1  •  :  ■'•.<  J-icfT;.. 
bench  brcui.y  ;-■;■;-■  .'f:n-r  v.'-,:r  c.  i,.;-"-v  u:  ■: 
kindness  In  inv. •.:.>:  i;?  h';^-  r>  s::  if>;>  -■  : 
h~n"r  on  this  splei^did  ocr.r;  i-  'i';;p  >f>ci- 
f\\  Bar  Association.  comi>'  ■(••.:  p.<  r.  ;•  of 
lawyer?  \\V.  ■  -'".p  In  carrying  oi-  '.'^^t-  w  'k 
of  our  t"  I  ■ !.  :al  Government.  '  ;  ;  <  ^  a 
unlqur  ;'-,■.  ;:  ::.  ';"'■  '  'e  of  the  •■>■;  ublw;. 
It  Is  a  [.,  v:;.'^-  *.    ..(•:•.  ^■^  ycu. 

Your  president  lia.-  M.i.,•t■('^tf  d  :;,;  '  r-:v,  •:  :k 
have  some  relation  t.  the  war  t;!.;.,  tii.j  1 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  suggestion  to 
talk  entirely  about  tfe  war,  not,  of  course, 
about  matter?  of  military  policy,  but  about 
the  leadership  (A<^-\:/ j-.i  (\  •  f  the  bench  and 
bar  in  the  war  ( ::  •  ...  :  !  it  the  part  they 
should  play  In  directii!-  •;.  ■  '  med  public 
opinion  which  is  the  -i  :  •  :  p  In  a  de- 
mocracy. The  first  duty  of  the  bar  in  any 
period  Is  the  duty  of  public  leadership. 
Where  Government  is  a  government  of  laws, 
leadership  In  public  affairs  necessarily  de- 
volves upon  lawyers;  and  this  has  been  true 
from  the  beginning  In  this  country.  It  was 
the  lawj'ers  who  led  the  people  In  the  struggle 
for  independence.  It  was  the  lawyers  who 
cet  up  a  stable  Go\'ernment  and  breathed  Into 
it  the  breath  of  life.  It  was  the  lawyers  who 
led  us  through  the  dangers  of  civil  war  and 
reconstruction.  And  it  is  the  lawyers  today 
who,  not  only  on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar, 
but  In  legislative  and  exectitlve  positions,  are 
leading  ctir  people  amid  the  c^vest  perils 
that  have  ever  confronted  the  Nation.  I 
■srant  to  talk  to  yr,u  for  a  little  while,  not  as 
a  Judge  upon  the  bench,  but  as  a  p'ain 
AJncrican  c;ti?:en.  about  Bome  of  the  problans 
involved  in  that  leadership. 
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TliP  flret  of  thfse  problems,  1  th  nk.  la 
to  IrMl  our  people  into  a  real  appr^  latlon 
of  the  l*su?8  Involved  In  the  conljici  in 
uMch  »•»  pre  engaged.  Once  this 
a  Ut  C'f  ot!»«T  iiatlera  will  fln'pur 
■elvr*  On<e  the  people  really  und«fr»tat;d 
that  the  Nation  is  truly  In  danger.  ^^  at  her 
\;.  rT.  -.-ri'  Is  threatened,  as  It  un  loubt- 
(■  1  .  H.  .ti.d  that  up>on  her  victory  d  >p«nd9 
.'  right  to  live  aa  Irefmeii.  thee  will 
trouble  about  gaa  ratlonl  ig  or 
•  rr    tii»    ihovuand    and    one    other 

!.•   our   eiier^'if*   and 

1  .r  effort 

Twenty-ave    ^  ^kO    President    UMlson 

»i«    \"t    deal..!   ..    juraae    that    tie    war 

V.     .  !>   we  were   then   entering   was  a 

: "  tl'.e  world  aale  (or  dcm  >cracy 

:.im   then.      I   believe  hin.   now. 

•    thHt    w;ir    the    libiT  lea   of 

.  hwve  t>een  cr\uhe>d  hfi^enth 

heri  ol  the  German  Emp.- 

v  Is  not  now  aafe  doea  i. 

•.  President  Wilson  wa«  wrong      It 

th.il  after  winnlnit  the  victory  we  v 

ale«p  and  allowed  the  forcea  of  autocracy  to 

cird    themselves   again   for   our   destr  ictjon 

T»  "v  are  enlaced  now  in  an  all-out 

■    the  spirit  of  democracy  wherrver  it 
1  .1   to  make   the  tree  people?  pf  the 

earth  slaves  of  as  cruel   and   a~ 
Kruup   of   scoundrels   as   ever   i:;  : 
happlne^s  cf   the  human   race 

Democricy  Is  more  than  a  mere  form  of 
Kovernmeni.     It   la   a   philosophy   of    lift 
t  d   upon   the   worth   aiid   Im- 

"    Individual,   which    teUeves 
t;i.  .oils  exist  for  men.  not  n  en  for 

;:;,'.  It  breathes  through  our iDcc'.a- 

ration  of  Independence  "We  he: 
truths  to  be  self-evident"  says  the  L>^ 
tlon.  "that  all  men  are  created  equa  .  that 
th^y  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  wi  h  cer- 
tain unamenable  rights,  among  whtrh  are 
lite,  hbt-rry.  and  the  purruit  of  hu  [ 
Thit  to  s.Lure  these  nghU  governr 
instituted  among  men.  deriving  tht  Ir  ju.»t 
powers  from  the  consent  of  thq  gov- 
erned.    •     •     ••• 

And  the  greatness  cf  America  1=  nieclsely 
this    That  to  a  greater  extent  th  ther 

nation  that  has  ever  existed  she  i.tta  ut-iieved 
thla  philosophy  and  lived  by  It.  I  wctild  call 
her  great,  not  because  of  the  8tren?th  cf 
Army  or  Navy,  not  because  of  the  weilth  cX 
field  or  fore.'-t.  mine  or  factory,  but  tecaiise 
In  her  heart  of  heart*  she  believes  In  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Individual  soul,  th  s  open 
door  of  opportunity,  and  the  square  <leal  to 
every  man 

I>"i  ■:    means  more   than  phlldsophy. 

It   n.  .levement.     When  the  D?clara- 

tlon  of  ludfpendence  was  signed,  we  liad  no 
railroads  or  telegraphs.  The  cotton  g  n  had 
not  been  Invented.  The  airplane,  the  radio, 
the   submarine   were   not   even   dre.^n^td   of 


The  century  and  a  half  that  ha5 
then  has  been  called  the  age  or 
Invention;  and  It  Is  true  that 
spirit  of  democracy  spread  thr 
earth     science     and     Invention 


Democracy  struck  the  shackles  of  ca-;e  and 
superstition  from  the  soul  of  the  ind  vidual 
and  opened  the  vast  storehouse  of  energy 
that  Uiv  locked  up  In  the  soul  of  the  c  mnn.'^n 
man.  The  aristocrat  had  opportu: 
lacKed  incentive.  The  peas.n:  •  .  vi  :  :  .ve 
but  lacked  opportunity.  L>  v  -:  \  ,  gave 
opp-^rtunity  to  the  man  wi  •  and 

the  human  race  blossomed  ...    :'.   a  ^-u  as    i 
It  had  never  done  before. 

Democracy  la  anathema  to  the  *<^'h'  'a'Hn 
states,  because  Its  very  existence  ;~  i 
challenge  to  the  ■•  -  •  -  r  -  r  ; 
rants  that  rule  ■.-::.  r.-^  .s  :-l  t,:.:.:t 
exist  half  slave  a:  :  ;.  i  '  :  •  -  r  .;  •::  ■.;■  m  ;.  i 
deny  the  right  r:  ::  ;.  •  ::'•>..;  :-.i  a;-r  l  ..'.  :j 
destroy  this  menace  to  ■..<•-:  .->-'::.  while 
ti'.ey  enrich  themselves  ry  ^  .,:..:■..;  ^  what 
freemen  have  accumiUated. 


-  i:  -Ince 

and 

■"   free 

■    the 

;.  .--hed. 


If  they  succeed,  the  cl.-Uizatlon  that  makes 
life  sweet  to  you  and  me  and  the  humblest 
of  cur  fellow  cltizena  w  11  perish  beneath  an 
is  dark  as  Europe  ever  labored  under,  the 
lom  that  our  fathers  bequeathed  to  us 
will  be  as  a  tale  that  Is  told  and  our  Chris- 
tian faith  will  be  back  egaln  to  the  days  of 
Nero  and  Caligula.  That,  my  friends.  Is  what 
Is  Involved  In  this  flgh':  and  the  first  duty 
resting  on  you  and  me  l^  to  see  that  our  fel- 
low citizens  understand  It.  They  will  get 
the  understanding  only  as  It  Is  ct^nveycd  to 
them  by  their  local  leriders;  and  no  more 
Important  duty  rests  upon  the  members  of 
the  bar  than  to  sec  that  they  get  It. 

The  next  problem  of  leadership  Is  to  see 
that  unity  is  achieved  In  our  war  effort  An 
understanding  of  the  Isstics  will  do  much  to- 
ward achivvinn  unity,  but  there  must  be  more 
than  that  There  must  be  UlUijence  to  extir- 
pate the  seeds  of  dlvuicr  sown  by  traitors  and 
fifth  columnlsta  and  complete  willingness  on 
the  part  of  all  the  p(opIe  to  subordinate 
selfish  interests  and  interests  of  race  and 
class  to  the  war  effort  In  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. The  young  men  of  the  country  must 
lay  aside  their  dreams  3f  business  and  pro- 
fessional success  and  enter  the  armed  forces 
of  the  country:  parents  must  send  thorn  Into 
this  service  proudly  and  willingly:  capital  and 
labor  must  bury  their  dlfferencea  and  co- 
operate for  maximum  production;  reformers 
and  uplifters  must  subordinate  their  pet 
theories;  and  all  cf  us  must  pay  taxes  and 
contribute  of  our  timi-  and  means  to  an 
extent  that  we  have  never  heretofore  dreamed 
of.  These  things  must  be  done,  not  grudg- 
ingly and  in  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  but  as  a 
glorious  privilege  in  the  fight  for  human  free- 
dom. No  selfish  lnteri!fit.  no  racial  preju- 
dice, no  class  objective  must  t»e  allowed  to 
stand  In  the  way  of  all  out  unified  effort. 

There  Is  entirely  too  much  dissension  and 
discussion  In  our  ranks.  Napolecn  once 
faid.  "Wars  have  been  won  by  good  generals; 
wars  have  been  won  by  bad  generals;  but  no 
war  has  ever  yet  been  won  by  a  debating 
society."  We  cannot  all  lead.  We  have 
chosen  our  leaders.  Ttiey  must  determine 
for  us  the  policies  to  be  followed  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  And  we  must  give 
them  unified  support  They  will  make  some 
mistakes,  of  course,  but  these  mistakes  will 
be  soon  corrected  and  will  amount  to  little  If 
behind  them  there  is  the  Icjral  support  of  a 
united  people.  Of  course,  free  sptech  and 
the  right  of  petition  must  be  preserved,  but 
where  policies  have  been  decided  upon  and 
the  time  for  action  has  ccme.  we  must  not 
hamper  action  by  contiruing  to  debate  or  by 
attempting  to  reverse  the  decision  of  our 
leaders  by  stirring  up  public  discontent. 
There  is  entirely  too  mtich  pressure  by  those 
who  know  nothing  of  the  situation  except 
what  they  read  in  the  papers  or  hear  over 
the  radio,  and  who  imagine  that  they  are 
competent,  with  nothing  more  than  that,  to 
direct  military  operations  or  take  a  hand  In 
domestic  policies  designed  to  harness  the 
civilian  life  of  the  country  to  the  war  ef- 
fort. 

Unified  effort  Is  as  necessary  on  the  home 
front  as  on  the  field  of  battle.  We  will 
never  win  the  war  unles;}  the  all-out  effort  of 
the  Nation  Is  put  into  It.  and  this  all-cut 
effort  cannot  be  put  forth  if  we  are  quarrel- 
ing amcng  ourselves  about  a  second  front,  or 
pas  rationing  or  the  drafting  of  the  boys,  or 
the  hundred  other  thinjjs  that  have  engaged 
our  nltentlon  recently.  And  the  effort  can- 
not be  put  forth  If  sperlal  groups  take  war 
conditions  as  an  excuse  to  press  special  ob- 
jectives. Socialists  wh3  Insist  on  having 
socialistic  objectives  declared  as  war  aims, 
phllanthrcpists  who  insist  that  the  President 
take  a  hand  in  British  imperial  policy,  pro- 
hibitionists who  insist  on  Injecting  prohibi- 
tion Into  the  picture,  racial  groups  who  seize 
upon  the  situation  to  make  demands  which 
develop  friction  and  racial  feeling — all  these 


are  hindering  the  cause  of  unity  and  endan- 
gering the  life  of  the  country. 

W^hcn  the  Roman  republic  went  to  war. 
dictatorial  powers  were  given  to  the  Consul. 
We  do  not  need  to  give  dictatorial  pcwer.s 
to  anyone  because  our  Constitution  vests  in 
the  President  and  the  Congress  all  the  powers 
needed  for  waging  successful  war.  The  war 
power,  said  Chief  Justice  Hughes  in  Horn". 
Building  d-  Loan  Aisociation  v.  Biaisdell  (290 
U.  S  398.  426),  "is  a  power  to  wage  war  suc- 
cessfully and  thus  It  permits  the  h.irnessii.g 
of  the  entire  enerRlcs  of  the  people  In  i; 
supreme  cooperative  effort  to  preserve  the 
Nation."  The  carrying  on  cf  the  war  de- 
volves upon  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy;  and  his  powers 
in  this  capacity  are  far  greater  than  raerelv 
directing  tioop  movements.  He  must  direct 
the  strent;th  of  the  couiitry  In  the  war  effort 
and  has  direct  responsibility  for  taking  such 
measures  a.o  are  necessary  to  Its  success  In 
Federalist  73.  Hamilton.  In  discussing  the 
power  of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  said:  "Of  all  the  cares  and  concerns 
of  government,  the  direction  of  war  most, 
peculiarly  demands  the  exercise  of  power  by  a 
single  hand.  The  direction  of  war  implies 
the  direction  of  the  common  strength;  and 
the  power  of  directing  and  employing  the 
common  strength  forms  a  usual  and  essen- 
tial part  In  the  definition  of  the  executive 
authority." 

Unified  support  of  the  President's  wnr 
policies,  therefore.  Is  not  only  required  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  but  is  in 
accord  with  the  genius  of  our  Constitution. 
And  we  are  fortunate  that,  in  this  crisis, 
the  war  policies  of  the  President  are  such 
as  should  commend  themselves  to  our  sup- 
port. He  has  not  temporized  with  the  forces 
of  evlJ  dominating  the  Axis  Powers,  but  ha.s 
stood  firmly  from  the  beginning  for  placing 
the  force  of  this  country  on  the  side  of  Jus- 
tice and  right.  He  has  not  been  misled  by 
false  promises  or  the  temptation  to  take  the 
path  of  Isolationism,  but  has  seen  and  under- 
stood the  danger  which  confronted  us  and 
the  necessity  of  girding  ourselves  to  meet  it. 

Long  before  our  entry  into  the  war,  he  told 
us  that  the  Rhine  was  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense. He  saw  the  intentions  of  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  when  he  addressed  to  them  his 
celebrated  letter  of  Inquiry.  And.  in  secur- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act,  the  en- 
actment of  the  lease-lend  legislation,  and  the 
extension  of  service  under  the  Draft  Aot,  a.s 
well  as  in  cultivating  friendship  with  our 
neighbors  in  this  hemisphere,  he  has  shown 
wisdom,  understanding,  and  far-sighted 
statesmanship.  He  has  demonstrated  that 
he  knows  what  he  is  doing;  and.  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  am  willing  to  trust  him  to 
fight  the  war  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be 
fought.  Whether  you  agree  with  him  or  not, 
you  must  realize  that  he  is  to  be  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  for  the  next  2  years:  and.  If 
we  win  the  war.  it  Is  he  that  must  win  it  for  us. 
To  win,  he  must  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
meeting  attacks  upon  his  policies  from  the 
home  front  and  be  able  to  give  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  war  effort.  In  short,  h? 
must  have  our  undivided  support  in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  war  policies. 

In  this,  we  need  hare  no  fear  of  dictator- 
ship. The  fundamental  liberties  of  our 
people  are  safeguarded  by  the  Ccnstitutlcn 
even  as  against  the  exercise  of  the  war  power; 
and  while,  under  the  Constitution,  the  Presi- 
dent is  clothed  with  tremendous  power,  so 
long  as  the  war  lasts,  the  power  vanishes  as 
soon  as  the  war  is  over.  During  the  last  war. 
President  Wilson  had  greater  power.  I  think, 
than  any  of  the  other  allied  nations;  but, 
after  the  Armistice  was  signed,  he  could  not 
command  a  majority  in  Congress  or  even 
secure  the  ratification  cf  the  peace  treaty 
which  he  had  helped  to  negotiate  We  are 
In  no  danger  of  dictatorship.    Our  danger  is 
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In  riot  giving  to  our  Commander  in  Chief  the 
support  necessary  to  win  the  war  If  we  lose 
It,  we  shall  have  a  dictatorship  Indeed,  but 
It  will  be  the  dictatorship  of  a  foreign  con- 
queror. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating election  cf  Democratic  Congressmen 
or  anytliing  eUe  of  a  political  nature.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  we  ought  to  give  the  ■ 
President  and  the  others  whom  we  have 
selected,  or  mny  select,  to  run  our  Ocvern- 
nu  til  our  unified  support  in  their  efforts  to 
win  the  war 

This  bungs  me   to  the   third   problem   of   I 
the    leadership   of    tha    bar.   which    is    the   ! 
preseivntion  tf  our  dcnuicrntlc  Institutions,   ' 
While  thrre  is  no  danger  of  our  losing  thtss    \ 
by   supporting   our   liaders.   there   is   daigtr    i 
thai  thry  may   be  weakened  or  undermined    | 
In  the  exciiemrnt  attendant  upon  the  wnr 
effort.     Frecdosn    of    thought,    freedom    of 
speech,  freedom  of  conscience — the  right  to 
be  secure  in  ones  person  and  In  one's  heme 
f"Om  unrcnsonable  exercise  cf  governmental 
powers— the  right  to  public  trial,  to  be  con- 
fronted by  aicuslng   witnesses  and  to  have 
nny  imprisonment  judicially  inquired  into — 
the  right   not  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty 
or   property   but   by   the   law  cf   the   land— 
these  are  the  rights  of  freemen   In   war  as 
well  as  in  peace  and  one  of  the  first  duties 
cf  the  bar  of  the  country  Is  to  see  that  they 
ere    preserved    inviolate.     Whatever   we    may 
think  of  the  correctness  of   the  decision  In 
Ex    pane    Milllgan.    I    am   sure    that   we    all 
B^ree    with    the    basic   statement   of   consti- 
tutional  law   mfide   by  Mr.  Justice   Davis  at 
page  ICO  of  4  Wallace: 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
a  lav/  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  In  war 
and  in  peace  and  covers  with  the  shield  of 
Its  protection  all  classes  of  men.  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances.  No  doctrine. 
Involving  mere  pernicicus  consequences,  was 
ever  invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that 
any  cf  its  provisions  can  be  suspended  dur- 
ing any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment. Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to 
anarchy  or  despotism,  but  the  theory  oi 
nectsstty  on  which  it  is  based  is  false;  for 
the  Gjvernmcnt,  within  the  Constitution,  has 
all  the  powers  granted  to  It,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  its  existence;  •  •  •■-  Our 
soldiers  and  sailors  will  have  fought  In  vain 
for  the  pres?rvation  cf  democracy,  if  they 
triumph  over  a  foreign  foe  only  to  find  that 
the  principles  for  which  they  were  fighting 
have  been  surrendered  while  they  fought  by 
those  of  us  who  have  had  the  guardianship 
of  the  home  front. 

Nothing  IS  more  important  to  the  war  effort 
or  to  the  preservation  of  our  institutions  amid 
the  excitement  of  war  than  the  service  which 
we  can  render  in  our  own  peculiar  sphere 
in  seeing  that  Justice  is  properly  administered 
in  the  courts  and  that  their  proceedings  are 
conducted  with  efficiency  and  dispatch 

The  laws  must  be  enforced  in  war  as  well 
as  in  peace:  and.  if  civilian  life  is  to  function 
with  efficiencv.  the  courts  must  do  their  full 
part  in  carrying  on  that  life.  When  the  war 
is  over,  democracy  will  have  to  deal,  not  with 
the  armed  forces  of  foreign  powers,  but  with 
the  challenge  of  foreign  Ideologies.  Against 
the  coming  of  that  day,  it  behooves  us  to 
strengthen  the  institutions  of  democracy, 
and,  of  these,  none  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  institutions  which  deal  with  the 
processes  of  Justice.  It  is  as  true  in  the 
realm  of  political  economy  as  It  is  in  the  life 
cf  the  Jungle  that  only  the  fit  survive;  and. 
If  democracy  is  to  survive  as  a  way  of  life,  the 
governmental  processes  of  democracy  must 
be  made  efficient. 

And  finally  there  Is  another  problem  that 
confronts  t)ie  lawyers  of  America  in  connec- 
tion with  the  war  effort,  and  that  is  to  pre- 
pare for  the  peace  and  world  reconstruction 
that  will  follow  In  the  wake  cf  victory.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  we  should  be  working 
rut    !<eace   settlements   or  attempting  to  fix 


the  status  of  foreign  peoples,  cr  that  we 
should  allow  troublemakers  to  throw  the 
npple  cf  discord  Into  the  war  effort  by  dis- 
cussing war  aims.  There  will  be  ample  time 
to  take  care  of  these  things  after  we  have 
won  the  victory,  and  I  question  .he  wisdom 
of  those  who  want  to  disctiss  them  now. 
America  has  always  been  willing  to  m.-'ke  a 
Just  and  righteous  peace;  and  theio  Is  no 
reason  to  think  that  our  voice  will  not  be 
listened  to  when  we  shall  have  done  the  great 
pi>rt  that  win  be  ours  In  the  winning  of  this 
v.\ir.  What  1  do  mean  Is  that  we  must  begin 
to  founuiate  now  the  principles  which  must 
govern  us  in  tlie  task  of  world  reconstruc- 
tion. 

The  first  cf  the^e  l.s  that  the  mternaiional 
Eccioiy  of  the  future  must  rest  vprn  law 
founded  on  rca.^on  and  enlovced  by  the  piwer 
of  civilized  nations.  The  time  has  passed 
for  the  "good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan,  that 
they  take  who  have  the  power,  and  they  keep 
who  can."  A  world  couit  and  somclhlnjj  like 
the  proposed  league  of  nations  to  enforce 
Us  decrees  wc  must  write  down  us  one  of 
the  essentials  of  the  new  world  crder.  There 
must  be  somewhere  a  tribunal  to  voice  the 
lesbon  cf  mankind  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
putes and  controversies  which  arl'-e  between 
nations,  and  some  means  of  bringing  to  bear 
the  force  of  civilization  for  enforcing  Us  de- 
crees. The  time  has  passed  v.hen  we  can 
live  to  ourselves  We  are  a  pari  ol  the  world. 
We  are  vitally  affected  by  what  goes  en  in  it. 
We  believe  in  government  by  law  based  upon 
reason:  but  we  can  never  have  such  govern- 
ment 10  the  extent  that  we  shou-d.  unless  we 
establish  the  reign  of  law  in  international 
affairs  as  well  as  within  our  borders 

The  second  of  these  principles  is  that  we 
must  maintain  our  national  power.    We  must 
never  again  let  it  sink  so  Ic*  that  the  forces 
of  evil  can  menace  us.     As  Pascal  tells  us. 
government   must   rest  on   both   reason   and 
lorce;   and   good  government  cannot  rest  on 
either  alone.    Force  without  reason  to  direct 
it  is  tyranny.    Reason  without  force  to  com- 
pel   obedience   to    its   mandates   is   anarchy. 
We  are  in  the  dangerou.s  situation  in  v.'hich 
we   find   ourselves    because   we   forgot   for    a 
while  that  this  Is  Just  as  true  cf  international 
affairs  as  it  is  of  internal  government.    There 
are  lawless  nations  Just  as  there  are  lawless 
individuals:  and.  if  we  expect  them  to  observe 
the  rlehts  of  others,  wc  must  maintain  suf- 
ficient  power   to  compel    them   to  ob?y    the 
law.     When  victory  is  won.  it  will  he  lor  us 
and  our  allies  to  give  government  by  law  to 
the  world.     That  government  must  be  estab- 
lished in  Justice  and  righteousness  but  also 
in  power,  so  that  never  again  may  interna- 
tional bandits  be  able  so  to  disturb  the  peace 
and   happiness  of   the    human   race.     When 
Capcne  and  his  organized  gangsters  attempted 
to   plunder   Chicago,   we   had   a   government 
strong   enough    to    put   them    in    jail.     The 
reason  that   Germany.  Italy,  and   Japan  are 
able  to  pursue  their  course  of  international 
brigandage  Is  that  the  law  abiding  nations 
cf  the  wcrld  had  failed  to  create  a  police  force 
cf  sufficient  strength  to  deal  with  them  when 
they  began  violating  the  law. 

These  are  the  problem.s  of  leadership  that 
confront  the  American  bar  in  this  hour  of 
crisis— to  bring  to  the  people  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  issues  involved  in  the  mighty 
conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged,  to  unify 
the  force  of  the  Nation  behind  its  leaders 
in  the  war  effort,  to  preserve  our  institu- 
tions and  the  sarred  constitutional  rights 
upon  which  our  way  of  life  is  founded,  and 
to  prepare  for  the  reconstruction  of  interna- 
tional society  upon  the  basis  of  reason  and 
law  after  the  war  is  over.  As  we  face  these 
problems  let  us  go  forward  with  faith  and 
hope  and  courage,  for.  without  these  qual- 
ities, we  cannot  exerci.se  the  leadership  which 
the  situation  demands  of  us 

Let  us  have  faith— faith  In  ourselves.  In 
our  country  and  its  Institutlcns,  In  God  and 
in  our  destiny  under  God.    Our  fatliers  had 


the  vision  '.hat  this  N.Ttion  was  diiitiiuci  to 
lead  mankind  out  of  the  depths  of  slavery 
and  suffering  up  to  the  helghU  of  freedom 
and  opportunity.  If  some  of  us  have  lost, 
that  vision,  let  us  get  It  again  and  cherish 
it  in  our  hearts  above  all  earthly  posseralons. 
We  have  seen  dark  days.  We  shall  doubtless 
see  many  more,  but  let  us  go  forward  with 
th?  faitli  so  well  expressed  by  James  Ru^'SCll 
Lowell; 

"Tht.ugh   the  cause  of  evil  prosper,  yet   'tis 
truth  alone  is  strong. 
Though    Its    portion    be    the    tcaffold.    and 

uptin  Die  throne  be  wrong, 
Yet  than  scaffold  sways  the  futcre.  and  bc- 

nlnd  tl'e  dim  unknown 
Siandeth  Gcd  within  the  shadow,  keeping 
watca  above  His  own." 

Let  us  have  hope — hope  that  out  of  lh» 
death  and  sufierlng  and  destruction  that 
sun-ound  us.  h  tairer  and  tlnrr  civilirHiioa 
is  to  be  bora,  a  civilization  m  which  Justlca 
and  righteousness  shall  be  enthroned  and 
every  son  of  man  shall  have  wider  opixir- 
tunlly  fcr  happiness  and  lor  the  devclopm.ent 
cf  the  Godlike  attributes  of  his  nature 

"Ood  th?  all-wise,  by  the  Ore  of  Thy  chas- 
tening:, 
Freedcm  and  truth  to  the  earth  are  re- 
crcd. 
Through  the  thick  darkness  Thy  kingdom 
l.s  hastening. 
Thou   wilt    give    peace    in    Thy    time.   O 
Lord!" 
The  Republic  of  our  fathers  Is  being  tiled 
by  the  lustration  of  fire.    It  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  out  of  the  ordeal  she  will  arLsa 
purified,  glorious,  and  splendid  beyond  any- 
thing that  the  fathers  dreamed. 

Let  us  have  courage     Let  us  hear  no  mora 
of  the   weakness   of  democracies  or  of   any 
other    thing    that    may    tend     to    sap    our 
strength,    weaken    our    will,   or   destroy    our 
confidence  in  victory.     Democracies  are  ncti 
weak.      They    are    strong,    strong    with    the 
strength    of    the    free.     They    are    slow,    of 
course,    in    getting    Into    action;    but,    once 
aroused,  they  are  invincible,  for  they  fight, 
not  under  the  lash  of  a   master,  but   with 
the   courage    and    initiative   and   determina- 
tion of  freemen  who  are  shaping  their  own 
destiny.     The   Bible   tells   us  that  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera;   and 
they  always  fight  ar.ainst  those  who  seek  to 
enslave  the  free.     When   I   am  discouraged. 
I  hcnrtcn   myself  by  remembering  that   the 
boys  who  are  fighting  for  the  Republic  are 
sons  of  those  who  braved  the  wilderness  at 
Plj-mouth    Reck   and   Jamestown,   who   were 
with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  who  car- 
ried the  torch  of  civilization  across  the  west- 
ern plaais,  who  fought  with  Grant  and  Lee, 
who  broke  the  Hindenburg  line.    If  we  sup- 
port   them   as   we    should,    they    will    carry 
themselves    and     will     carry     us     gloriously 
through  this  struggle.     It  is  the  glory  of  the 
Republic    that    her    sword    has    never    been 
drawn    .«ave   in   honor   and   has   never   becu 
sheathsd  save  in  victory. 


[■  at  1!  i.abcr  and  Farn;  Product.oa 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1942 
M'    FIERCE.     M     Speaker.  I  recently 
Inserted  in  the  Record,  in  my  speech  on 
parity  extracts  from  several  letters  from 
I  Oregon  picturing  the  serious  situatic:i    i 
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regard  to  farm  labor  and  '-.::-.. 
tlon.     I  desire  to  add  an  exuact 
letter  just  received  from  a  f  irm- ! 
of  our  Irrigation  dlstrict- 
I  fe*l  like  Moccs  crying  k. 
We  farmers  are   having   mLi.      :     i 
thMB  we  had  at  the  worst  of  the  de 
Our   crop*  are   relatively   heavy   and 
Xaced   with   the  fact  that   part  of 
probably    rot    in    the    field      We    op^ 
farm  of  MO  acres,  partly  h'.Il  land    sr 
cultivated   land,   and    about    80    arr 
Irrigation      We  have  spent  16  years 
and    developing    a   herd   of   fine    mil 
We  are  going  to  have  to  dlspc*  of 
to  what  wc  can  milk  during  the  cold 
by   ourselves,    and    perhaps    less 
price  of  hay  will  force  many  finely 
upon  the  p<K)r  beef  market.     It  is  a 
•ight  to  see  the  fine  dairy  stock,  the  1 
tion  of  Oregon's  dairy  industry  gems; 
block  in  Portland  because  the  da.T.rr. 
not  get   help   to   milk   them.     N 
can  compete  with  the  defense  w..^j 
•Imoat  the  entire  Income  from  our 
1   month  to  pay   the  wages  of  1  hlrejl 
for   25  days'  work      And   we  cannot 
the    hay    and    grain    for    feed    with 
band.     There    U    a    big    threshing 
right    now    in    this    neighborhc- 
thresh  with  a  crew  of  4  men    i 
and  wagons,  when  it  should  have  6 
and  12  men  besides  the  machinemen. 
now  rye  is  selling  for  90  cents  per  100 
!       -     -.     Ahich    c  St    the    farn.   r    2 
fi  I      'alce5  5  sarSs  of   r.' 
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The  Leadership  of  the  Bar  in  Thik  Hour 
ct  Crisis 

FXTTN'.=--:ON   f',F   RENfARKjS 

HON.W.O.  BURGIN 

Thurscl  :v    Oc-    '':>■■■   1    i  --/ 
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the  bar 
lershlp. 
In  this 


lea  dershlp. 


Mr     BVll<")lS       M-     S:>- .ik-r 
]■   ,',  ■    ■-  ■  \-'  •:..*.  :::v  :  •  n;a:k>  .;:  ':' 
C'-  r    I  :■,».  'XiJ.  '  • ..'   :.^^'''.v  :r:c  f  x^<''-l 
a  ■■    1  ;,:"•■  ir  iv:--  ;:v  Ju  :,■  J-  :;:i  J 
Ct  (JivdTu-'''   N   C'  ,  -<■:-.:  t  nirvr.-y. 
United   St:i*-  ^    F  u--:\   C:  u;-    C 
Appeals,  before  tne  F  d-r  ■'  B.ir  .A 
tion   in   WashingtuT;    c: 
1942: 

Commenting  that  the  first  duty  of 
In  any  period  was  that  of  public 
Judge  Parker  said  problems  Involved 
leadership  were: 

1  •To  lead  cur  peopie  into  a  real 
tion  of  the  mues  Involved  in  the  co 
which  we  are  engaged." 

Once  this  Is  done,  he  Mid.  "a  lot 
matters    wUl    simplify    themselves." 
them  rationing  and  priorities  and  the 

Mt"ST    HAVX    rNTTT 

2  "To  see  that  unity  is  achieved  !n 
effort  " 

•"There  is  entirely  too  much  c 
discussion  in  oixi  ranks."  ihe  Jurist 
"We  cannot  ail   lead.     We  have 
leaders.     They    must    determine    for 
poUdM  to  t>e  followed  In  the 
the  war.    And  we  must  give  them  uni 
pert.      They    will    make    some    m;s 
course:  but  these  mis;;3kes  wiil  ?ccin 
rected   and    will  amount    to   litt:e   if 
them  there  Is  the  Icyal  support  of  e 
people." 

Judge  Parker  ur^ed  unified  effort  on  the 
hotiM  Iront  as  well  as  en  tr.e  L>arileh4  Ids  and 
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urged  full  support  of  the  President's  war 
policies. 

3.  "The  preservation  of  cur  democratic  In- 
stitutions." 

"When  the  war  is  over,"  said  the  speaker, 
"democracy  wtU  have  lo  deal,  not  with  the 
armed  force  of  foreign  powers,  but  with  the 
challenge  cf  foreign  ideologies.  Against  the 
coming  of  that  day,  it  Ijehooves  us  to 
strengthen  the  Institutions  of  democracy. 
•  •  •  If  democracy  .a  to  survive  as  a  way 
of  life,  the  governmental  processes  of  de- 
mocracy must  be  made  eflQcient." 

WORLD   KECOrSTRUCnON 

4  "To  prepare  for  the  peace  and  world  re- 
construction that  will  follow  in  the  wake  of 
victory." 

The  Judge  emphasized  that  he  meant,  not 
"that  we  should  be  working  out  peace  set- 
tlement.'* or  attemptini;  to  fix  the  status  of 
foreign  peoples"  but  that  "we  must  begin 
to  formulate  now  the  principles  which  must 
govern  us  in  the  task  of  world  reconstruc- 
tion." 

"The  first  of  these."  he  declared,  "is  that 
the  international  so<lety  of  the  future 
must  rest  upon  law  founded  on  reason 
and  enforced  by  the  iwwer  of  civilized  na- 
tions. •  •  •  A  world  court  and  some- 
thing like  the  proposet'  League  of  Nations  to 
enforce  its  decrees  we  must  write  down  aa 
one  of  the  essentiahi  of  the  new  world 
order     •     •     •. 

•The  second  of  thcs«>  principles  is  that  we 
must  maintain  our  national  power.  •  •  • 
When  victory  is  won.  it  will  be  for  us  and 
our  allies  to  give  government  by  law  to  the 
vrorld  That  government  must  be  established 
in  Justice  and  right<MDUsness  but  also  in 
power,  so  that  never  a^aln  may  international 
bmdlts  be  able  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
:.   pplness  cf  the  human  race." 

Judge  Parlcpr  urged  faith,  hope,  and  courage. 
Hi  closed  by  commenting  that  "It  is  the 
^  ry  of  the  Republic  that  her  sword  has 
T  ver  been  drawn  save  in  honor  and  has  never 
I   en  sh'?athed  save  in  victory." 


leaders.  Some  of  the  outcome  can  be  ac- 
curately predicted: 

Bills  prepared  under  Executive  inspiration 
will  appear  in  the  Congress  as  soon  as  the 
war  is  over.  The^e  bills  will  constitute  a 
plea  for  more  Executive  borrowing  of  bil- 
lions, by  means  Executively  chosen,  and  for 
more  Executive  spending  cf  billions,  on 
projects  Executively  determined.  They  will 
constitute  a  plan,  accordingly,  for  more 
Executive  power. 

The  Congress  will  register  shock.  Con- 
gressmen will  hurry  to  the  microphones  and 
denounce.  They  will  talk  about  "our  bur- 
densome bureaucracy"  and  "our  impending 
!  national  bankruptcy"  and  "Executive  usur- 
pations" and  "the  end  of  gcvernmcnt  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people."  But  Congress 
will  tiltimately  pass  the  President's  plan. 
Simply  because  of  having  no  plan  of  its  own. 

It  Is  proper  for  the  President  to  have 
plans.  It  is  proper  for  our  private  Interests, 
through  their  agents  in  Washington,  to  have 
plans.  It  Is  not  proper,  but  dangerous  to 
our  Institutions,  for  the  Congress  to  have 
none.  But  it  never  will  have  any  of  con- 
sequence In  these  times  until  It  equips  its 
committees  with  researchers  and  thinkers 
able  to  compete  In  Initiative  with  the  in- 
genious and  Industrious  specialists  of  the 
executive  agencies  and  of  the  lobbies. 

Here  I  give  the  House  the  considered 
opinion  of  a  man  with  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record  as  an  American  jour- 
nalist and  student  and  observer  of  our 
government.  I  commend  to  the  House 
consideration  of  what  he  has  to  say. 
The  answer  to  what  the  President  had  to 
say  today  Is  for  us  as  a  legislative  body 
to  take  the  legislative  initiative  that 
should  be  ours. 


Post-War  Reconstruct. on 
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F  u!-iy.  October  2,  1942 

M:  VOORHIS  cl  California.  Mr. 
Sp  .iKpr,  one  of  the  severest  tests  that 
t;.f_  democratic-constitutional  form  of 
Government  in  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world  ever  will  face  is  being 
faced  today.  Its  immediate  danger  is 
the  military  power  of  Germany  and  Ja- 
pan. When  this  victory  has  been  won 
we  shall  face  another  test  in  some  re- 
spects even  more  difficult.  In  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  there 
appears  an  article  by  William  Hard,  one 
of  the  editors  of  that  magazine,  from 
which  I  should  like  to  read  very  briefly. 
He  says  this: 

The  President  has  on  his  desk  today  many 
plans  nnd  many  proposed  appropriations  lor 
post-wiu'  reconstruction.  No  conunittee  of 
the  Ccngress  is  making  any  comparable 
preparation  for  the  post-war  period.  It  is  a 
period  during  which  our  old  American  insti- 
tutions cf  free  enterprise  and  free  labor  and 
free  government  will  meet  their  severest 
historical  test.  Nevertheless,  the  bUl  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Vooains  of  Califor- 
nia for  a  study  of  the  problems  of  that  de- 
cisive tune  lies  unregarded  by  cougresoional 
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UF    WEiT    Vlitul^lA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1942 

Mr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  this  House  passed  a  most  im- 
portant and  historic  bill,  of  which  I  was 
proud  to  be  the  author.  I  refer  to  the 
Soldier  Vote  Act,  which  is  a  concrete  ap- 
plication in  the  United  States  today  of  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
the  four  freedoms.  The  importance  of 
this  measure,  with  its  provision  for  the 
abolition  of  the  poll-tax  requirement,  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  If  Congress  had 
the  power  to  pass  this  act.  as  it  had.  it 
obvioU5ly  has  the  power  to  abolish  the 
poU-ta.x  requirement  in  all  Federal  pri- 
maries and  elections  for  the  rest  of  the 
population  as  well  as  for  servicemen.  Al- 
mc.^t  half  a  million  servicemen  will  be 
able  to  vote  this  year  from  the  poll-tax 
States  who  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
able  to  vote  on  account  of  the  poil-tax  re- 
quirement. Thus,  this  Soldier  Vote  Act 
has  brought  the  meaning  of  true  democ- 
racy in  its  most  tangible  form,  the  right 
to  vote,  to  almost  half  a  miiiioa  of  our 
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citizens  who  previously  have  been  denied 
this  great  right  and  privilege. 

I  should  like  to  offer  for  the  Record  a 
table,  submitted  at  the  recent  hearing  of 


the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
the  Pepper  anti-poll-tax  bill,  showing 
the  number  of  servicemen  who  have  been 
enfranchised  by  the  Soldier  Vote  Act: 


Number  of  servicemen  from  poll-tax  States  enfranchised  by  Soldier  Vote  Act 


Flats 

Estimated 
numljer  of 
service- 
men ' 

E.'ttimatpd  numlvr 
<if  serv  ioftiif  n 
who     voted     in 
ci\ilian  !ile  > 

Estimated  number 
of  .lerv icemen 
wlio    were    dis- 
franchised by  the 
tv)ll  tax  in  civil- 
ian life ' 

Estimated  total 
number  of  serv- 
icemen who 
would  have 
lieen  disfran- 
chised in  piiU- 
tax  States 

Total 
votes 
c.ist  in 

1940 

Aiai'nrna 

Arlcan.>;;is 

•  ;.-i.rL-i;i 

N'imfxT 

in.  320 

77.  WiO 

124.  «>n 

S7. 3no 

7»>.  (100 

llti.f>40 

2.-f,.  fioo 

1117.  120 

Sv  mftfT 

•:\.sm 

1-1.030 
22.4«0 

13.  ino 

7.fifti 

.'<«.  mi 

71.850 
23.500 

Prremt 
19 
IH 
IS 
1.1 
10 
31 
2S 
22 

A'l;  mhfr 
,18.870 
41,320 
6fi,23n 
49,920 
4fi.  3»j0 
M\  m\ 
1 10.  ^V) 
52,490 

PfTcmt 

r,o 

M 
W 
Sf> 
f.l 
40 
4;i 

49 

Kumher 
VO.  64.1 
20K.  H90 
271., 123 
Hfi.  219 
99,  fi73 
417.  2rt.1 
1,037,843 
31«.  576 

JS'u  rnt^rr 
80.400 
5.1.  .^V) 
88,  ?20 
63.  0-20 

SoiiLli  CnroliDa              

a,  9ii0 

TcnnosscH? 

Tpxii.'s 

Virginia 

82.S20 

1N2.  190 

76,060 

Total  for  S  poIl-»a.T  Stales.. 

1*  jy,  9tJ0 

210.  330 

•TO 

472, 190 

49 

1            2.  707,  634 

682.  .120 

1  Iln.sed  on  an  estimated  4  percent  of  the  .'^tate  population  in  the  I'uited  states  armed  forces  by  November  ll.'12, 
fstimared  I'nited  .^Jtaies  total  Cfiuals  .1, '200,000. 

'  Hascd  on  the  jiruporlion  of  actual  to  potential  voters  in  the  KMO  Presidential  election. 

'  ("omputed  as  ilie  ditTerence  iK^twifn  the  proportion  of  poiential  voters  who  vote<l  in  the  40  non-poll-tax  .'*fatef! 
(71  iwr'-eiit  in  the  1940  rresidcntiai  elections)  and  the  proporlion  who  voied  in  the  ^iveu  poll-ui  States,  i.  e.  (71  |.er- 
cent  niinu.<  column  4  times  column  2). 


\OTF.— Oripiral  source  of  population  and  votiuR  statistics:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  I'nitcd  States 
pressioiial  votiue  st:itistics  as  of  1940  are  used. 
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riVE  MILLION  VVHITE  CITIZENS  ARE  DISFRANCHISED 
BY   THE   POLL  TAX 

It  is  often  argued  that  the  poll  tax  was 
introduced  and  is  maintained  in  the 
southern  States  in  order  to  disfranchise 
the  Negro.  The  fact  is  that  the  poll  tax 
disfranchises  about  2.00C,000  more  poor 
whites  than  it  does  Negroes.  In  West 
Virginia,  a  non-poll-tax  State,  my  district 
had  a  population  in  1940  of  281.333  peo- 
ple. Of  these  3  36.63^  peopl.^  voted  in  the 
congressional  election  o!  \\'\^" — 49  per- 
cent of  the  whole  populaiion  of  my  dis- 
trict. Across  the  State  line  in  Virginia, 
a  poll-tax  State,  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  had  a  population  in  1940  of 
332,864 — some  50.000  greater  than  mine. 
Yet  the  congressional  vote  there  in  1940 
v,-as  only  29.800 — a  scant  9  percent  of  the 
population,  and  100.000  fewer  than  voted 
in  my  election.  Indeed  more  persons 
voted  in  my  election  than  voted  in  the 


When  the  poll  tax  was  introduced  in 
the  southern  States  in  the  period  between 
1889  and  1908,  other  devices  had  already 
largely  disfranchised  the  Negro.  Tlie 
poll-tax  restriction  on  the  electorate  was 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  disfran- 
chising the  poor  white  citizens  who  had 
begun  to  be  politically  active  in  the 
Populist  movement.  The  reduction  in 
the  electorate  was  immediate.  Today, 
between  4.500.000  and  6,000.000  white 
American  citizens  are  disfranchised.  In 
the  Presidential  election  of  1940.  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table  which 
was  submitted  in  evidence  at  ihe  recent 
poll-tax  hearings  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee.  4.703.734  whites 
were  disfranchised.  Actually,  the  dis- 
franchisement of  white  citizens  was  even 
greater  than  this,  as  for  the  purposes  of 
the  table,  it  is  assumed  that  every  vote 
in  a  poll-tax  State  was  a  white  vote. 


first  five  districts  of  Virginia. 
Number  and  percentage  of  whites  disfranchised  by  the  poll  tax,  Presidential  election  of  1940 
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40  non-iKjll-ta.\  States. 


Total  pop- 
ulation 1940  I 


2,  «2,  C61 
1, 1 49, 387 
3,123.723 
2, 1»«.  796 
l,89«,)-04 
2,915.  Ml 
6,414.824 
2, 677,  773 


Total 
white  pop- 
ulation 
1940" 


Tercent  of 
Total  votes  ;  white  pop 
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ulation  vot' 
ing  1940' 


1,  f  47, 8.10 
l,46o.  6f«7 
2. 038,  f  42 
1,101.763 
l.tKl.  766 
2.411,494 
5.48.1.109 
2, 013,  723 


2C4,  219 
2(X>.  743 
312.539 
17.1.  824 
99.^30 
52-2.  S23 
1,041.168 
346,  607 


16 
14 
15 

ir, 

U 
22 
19 
17 


Estimated 
numt>er  of 
whites  dis- 
franclii.'-x'd 
1940  * 


.100.000 
4.10.000 

m).  000 

3«)0, 0«K) 
400. 000 
.1«H).000 
1,375.000 
575.000 


23.998,109 
107, 671, 166 


17.448,834 


2. 993,  753 
46,KU,5SS 


'  16 
'43 


4,700.000 


43  percent  of  17,44«,»-34 

Total  \otCi  cast  in  1940... 


7.  f.97.  487 
-  2.993.  7.13 


Number  of  whiles  disfranchised •4,. 03, 734 

»  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Inited  FtstPs.  1941,  table  6. 

Isl^ll^lJ^'o^lh^t^iaS:  ;';f^;^t!^  of  Nov.  5.  IfMO  (compiled  from  oflnd^isou^^ 

P.  Urai.don  unclcr  direction  of  Soutii  i  nu;u.c,  Cierli  of  the  House  of  Hepresentativesj;  corrected  to  Jan.  lo,  VMl. 

^^<"lf'cvery  vote  were  a  white  vote  (which  ft  was  not.  hecsiu'e  there  were  probably  some  144.000  Negro  votes). 

•  Estimated  in  round  f^pures  on  the  lasis  of  the  dilTcrei.ce  let«een  the  iKTcent^e  of  the  total  white  I'oi'utat  on 
vctinj!  (if  tx  tr>  vote  were  a  \*  hite  \ ole;  and  43  lerccut,  which  is  the  iH;rcciUaec  ol  the  total  population  voliug  m  tho 
averaee  non-poll-tax  &tate. 

•  Averaee. 

'  ^"E^hl/uTmf^r'of'SS whites  who  would  vote.  If  the  percentage  of  whites  votiug  to  the  poll-ta.  Slates 
were  the  san,e  ai>  the  perccntate  (43  lercentj  of  all  jcrsons  voting  ui  the  non-poll-tax  fctates. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

iiON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  2.  1942 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  among 
all  the  various  groups  engaged  in  the 
program  of  national  defense,  there  is  no 
braver  group  of  men  than  those  of  the 
merchant  marine.  In  the  very  nature 
of  things  they  are  compelled  to  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships  which  are  not  equipped 
to  resist  attacks  from  the  air  or  by  sub- 
marine. The  figures  given  cut  in  the 
last  few  days  reveal  a  ghastly  toll  of  life 
in  this  particular  service.  It  has  been 
my  desire  to  do  my  part  by  way  of  pro- 
posing legislation  to  bring  what  little 
measure  of  material  relief  could  be 
brought  to  the  men  in  this  service,  and, 
to  that  end,  I  recently  introduced  a  bill. 
If  I  find  it  is  not  adequate,  I  shall  intro- 
duce further  legislation. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Record  of  Srptember 
30.  It  is  entitled  "Gold  Star  Heioes  of 
the  War  at  Sea."  It  is  a  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  men  who  died  in  the  service  of 
the  merchant  marine.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a-.  follo'As: 

j  GOLI'   STAR    HEROES   OF  THE   WAR   AT  SEA 

I  The  Navys  announcement  that  2.301  Amer- 
ican merchant  seamen  are  dead  or  missing 
directly  through  enemy  action  on  the  seas 
should  s;hock  us  into  a  realization  of  our 
neglected  responsibilities  to  these  men. 

They  wear  no  uniform.  They  share  no 
medals  of  our  armed  services.  Yet  they  are 
fighting  what  is  so  far  the  most  dangerous 
phase  of  our  war.  and  "they  deliver  tho 
goods  " 

Propoitionatoly.  the  casualties  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  exceed  those  of  any  other 
branch  of  service. 

The  Army  has  reported  total  casualties — 
deaa.  wounded,  or  missing — of  19.767  out  of 
4.000,000  men.  or  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent. The  Navy,  with  COO.OtX)  men,  has  suf- 
fered total  casualties  of  13,000,  or  slightly 
more  than  2  percent. 

The  merchant  marine  has  suffered  almost  3 
percent  casualties  among  its  80.000  men. 

Torpedoed  in  the  darkness.  Ixjmbed  from 
above,  blown  to  bits  by  exploding  cargoes, 
cremated  on  a  flaming  sea— these  merchant 
seamen  have  given  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try as  bravely  as  any  soldier  or  sailor.  Often 
they  have  no  guns  with  which  to  f\ght  their 
ruthlesf;  enemy. 

Although  pay  cf  these  men  is  relatively 
high— averaging  $200  a  month  for  war  dUiy— 
they  enjoy  no  pension  provisions,  no  allot- 
ments for  their  dependents,  no  guaranty  lor 
their  future  in  the  event  of  disability. 

In  all  fairness,  we  must  give  these  men 
their  due. 

The  Maritime  Commission  is  p-eparlng  a 
distinguished -service  medal,  upon  authority 
of  Congress,  to  be  awarded  heroic  seamen. 

But  this  is  only  one  token  of  their  part  ta 
our  warfare.  They  also  deserve,  as  Mr*. 
Roosevelt  has  suggested,  a  unifonn  cf  thctr 
own. 
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On  ibore  they  are  entitleU  to  the 
pltallty    extended    to    other    service 
recreational  and  canteen  centers 

The  merchant  seamen  are  anxious 
■ervice  clubs  of  their  own  at  pnnci 
fimilar  to  those  operated  by  th-   T'r 
Ice   Or^an:zatl'-ns       To   prcvrl.' 
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ty.  Mo.,  delivered  at  th-      t-' 

J..fT.;s,>r,      (^r.nntv      MlSi^-U:. 

1  am  a  plain  and  simple  man 
amid  these  ruKt"-<1  b    Is.  on  the 
Meramec    Rivr:       NI       pareuis 
parent*,    lllte    \    u;^.    were    immi^raiiis    that 
settled   here.     There   are  a  bnef  fe|-   among 
us  tonight  who  came  to  this  Und  in 
darkened  hold  of  the  same  ship  that 
my  ancestors  here      They  ccu'.d   ha  i?e  found 
better  land* — lands  where  the  sell  was  richer 
and    deeper — where    life    would    hi  ve 
easier,  but  somehow   they   found   i  ere.  ai:d 
they  felt  among  these  wooded,   rugged  hilla 
and  cllfTs.  a  spult  akin  to  their  ow.i.  of  toil 
and  strength  and  freedom.     My  favier 
tonight  sleeps  restlessly  beneath  a 
desecrated  by   the  conqueror's  heel 
say  to  pious  old  Father  Sevcik.  that 
Bt  night  he  could  look  up  between  the  cedars 
and  the  bluffs  and  see.  and  commi  ne  with, 
God.     And   so   they    settled   here   a  id   down 
through  the  years  these  pioneers  le  t  to  you 
and  to  me  their  heritage  of  a  r 
and  simphcity.  and  a  love  of  fr 

Because  I  Icve  the  Ideals  of  Abralam  Lin 
coin  I  am  a  Republican,  and  because 
la  the  two-party  system  of  goverum< 
quite  plainly,  a  partisan  Repubhcaii,  believ- 
ing In   my  honejit   rleht   to  ju.~t;y    md  ccn 
Btructively  criticize  •  :.t  .:  •       ;:  ,■  ;.  ,i 
ever  in  my  Jud^me::    1=  u     .  ./■       ; 
ciam  is  merited  for  the  public  good. 
f  v:^^    I  am  a  plain  and  simple  ma 
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when- 
'.■:n  criti- 
And.  be- 
.  I  come 
'vuiigbt  to  speak  m  plain  aiid  simple 
la.sn;nn  to  the  people  of  the  party  of  Abraham 
Uncoln.  about  the  land  and  the  Ration  he 
died  to  save. 

It  was  at  the  battlefield  of  Gt   '..• 
Lincoln  said  that  our  forefathers 
forth  en  this  continent  a  new  nation,  con 
celved  in  hberty  and  dedicated  to  ihe  prep 
Ofiition  that  all  men  are  created  equai 
cened  in  lib»rty  "     '•Dedicated   to 

ition  that  all  men  are  created  equai 
were    strar.ge    doctrines    back    there 


in    the    tune    tf   Washington    and   Jefferson. 
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planation  that  what  he  did  was  being  done 
for  the  good  of  the  conunon  people.  When 
be  sent  bis  soldiers  out  to  the  slaughter  until 
his  rivers  ran  rtd  with  their  blood,  and  his 
meadows  lay  white  with  their  bones,  he 
told  them  It  was  for  the  protection  of  their 
homes;  when  he  compelled  them  to  wor- 
ship In  an  established  church,  he  told  them 
it  was  for  the  good  of  their  souls;  when  he 
denied  them  the  right  of  trial  by  jury;  he 
told  them  Juries  were  corrupt;  when  be  de- 
nied them  the  rlgh*  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  cf  assemblage  he  told  them  It 
was  to  protect  them  from  false  doctrines. 
Always  he  explained  that  his  sole  interest 
was  the  common  go<>d. 

And  then,  suddenly,  back  there  in  1T76, 
far  off  across  the  great  Atlantic  In  the  bleak 
wilderness  cf  a  wild  New  England  shore,  there 
suddenly  arose  a  little  group  cf  wilful  men 
who  dared  to  stand  before  the  power  and  the 
might  of  the  great  King  of  England  and  say 
to  him  that  over  here  In  this  new  land  of 
I  ours  they  were  going  to  substitute  for  the 
divine  right  of  kings  the  divine  right  of  the 
people  to  rtile  themselves;  that  over  here  men 
were  going  to  be  born  free  and  equal;  that 
over  here  men  were  going  to  have  the  right 
to  worship  God  as  they  pleased;  that  over 
here  men  were  going  to  have  the  right  of 
trial  by  Jury:  that  they  were  going  to  be  free 
to  meet  In  public  t.ssemblage  and  have  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  to 
petition  their  government  for  redress;  that 
over  here  a  man  was  going  to  have  the  right 
to  own  a  little  piece  of  ground  and  get  him- 
self a  Job.  and  on  Uial  little  piece  of  ground 
he  would  have  the  right  to  build  a  home  for 
himself  and  his  ff.mlly  and  there,  at  the 
threshold  of  that  home,  he  could  stand  and 
forbid  even  a  king  to  enter  unless  he  came 
arm^d  with  the  due  processes  of  the  law. 
And  so  America  wai^  born.  This  was  liberty. 
This  was  freedom.  This,  In  Lincoln's  words. 
Is  what  our  forefathers  brought  forth  back 
there  in  1776. 

And  all  over  the  world  the  oppressed,  the 
subjugated,  the  downtrodden,  the  enslaved, 
the  suSering  masses  of  all  humanity  dared 
to  look  upward  to  that  star  of  hope,  that 
star  of  liberty  and  freedom  that  had  arisen 
to  shine  over  the  American  Republic  in  1776. 
But  there  were  dark  days  ahead  for  those 
Thirteen  Colonies,  days  when  it  seemed  that 
the  13  stars  were  about  to  go  Into  eclipse, 
days  when  all  the  oppressed  people  of  the 
world  gazed  with  anxious  eyes,  along  with 
francis  Scott  Key  to  see  If  the  Star  Spangled 
Bmner  still  waved.  But  the  Thirteen  Col- 
onies did  succeed,  the  principles  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  did  become  triumphant. 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  grew  into  a  mighty  and 
a  prosperous  empire,  stretching  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  from  Maine  to  California. 
The  oppressed  peoples  throughout  the  world 
took  hope  and  courage;  kings  were  toppled 
from  their  thrones:  monarchs  were  compelled 
to  grant  constitutional  guaranties  to  their 
people.  Everywhere,  throughout  the  world, 
democracy,  the  American  idea  cf  a  constitu- 
tional government,  became  the  watchword 
cf  the  hour. 

And  then  came  1917.  There  came  a  day 
when  fne  world  was  at  war.  and  we  came  to 
feel  that  those  sacred  principles  of  Ameri- 
can freedom  and  American  democracy  were 
being  imperiled,  and  so,  America,  in  the 
words  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  went  to  war  "For 
the  rights  of  small  nations  to  have  a  place 
i  in  the  sun.  For  the  rights  of  common  peo- 
ples everywhere  to  determine  their  own 
destinies  ■  Whatever  the  future  verdict  of 
history  may  be.  no  greater  or  nobler  cru- 
sade will  ever  be  fuund  In  the  pages  of  his- 
tory than  that  cru.«ade  of  4.C00.000  American 
men  who  crossed  the  great  Atlantic  In  1918 
to  make  the  world  fafe  for  democracy  They 
dldn  t  quite  know  what  it  was  all  about; 
they  knew  not  the  language  of  statesmen, 
diplomats,  and  kings,  but  somehow,  deep 
the  njk-   1   down  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  in  every 
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one  of  those  men  was  the  firmly  Implanted 
conviction  that  somehow,  in  some  way,  by 
his  action,  he  was  making  this  world  a  bet- 
ter place  for  his  children,  and  his  children's 
children,  to  live  In.  And  many  a  gallant 
American  boy  left  his  body  Impaled  on  an 
enemy  bayonet  In  France,  conscientiously  be- 
lieving that  he  offered  his  life  in  the  war  to 
end  all  wars  and  to  make  the  world  safe  tor 
democracy. 

But  it  was  not  to  be,  for  a  bare  quarter  of 
a  century  later,  arising  out  of  the  ashes  and 
the  evils,  and  the  vlndlctiveness  and  avarice 
and  jealousies  of  the  peace-makers  of  the 
last  war.  there  baa  arisen  a  cold  and  power- 
ful, ruthless,  diabolically  cruel  order  of  fire 
and  death  and  rapine,  and  destruction,  and 
slavery,  the  like  of  which  the  world  has 
never  known  since  the  days  of  Kublal  Khan, 
threatening  tiie  very  existence  of  peace,  of 
freedom,  of  religion,  of  humanity  through- 
out the  world.  And  so,  once  more  it's  war. 
War  to  the  death.  And  men  will  die  and 
parents  will  grieve  for  their  sons.  And  wives 
for  their  husbands,  nor  count  the  cost  In  the 
cause  of  freedom  any  more  than  our  ancestora 
counted  the  cost. 

But  there  are  a  great  many  things  that 
must  be  done  before  this  war  is  won.  And 
there  are  a  creat  many  more  things  that  are 
not  being  done  to  hasten  victory  in  this  war, 
and  there  are  many  things  thot  confuse  the 
American  people.  We  hear  much,  for  one 
thing,  of  the  purge  of  the  so-called  Isolation- 
ist Congressmen  who  failed  to  see  eye  to  eye 
with  the  administration  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
Who  Is  there  among  us  who  wanted  war  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor?  Who  is  there  among  us 
who  even  believed  that  war  was  imminent 
before  Pearl  Harbor?  Did  not  our  President 
himself  give  campaign  assurances  to  mothers 
of  this  Nation  that  he  would  never  lead  their 
sons  Into  war?  And  at  the  very  moment 
that  Japan  sti-uck.  were  not  the  high  states- 
iren  of  our  Nation  in  friendly  and  enter- 
taining conference  with  tlie  highest  emis- 
saries of  our  enemy?  And  at  the  moment 
that  Japan  struck  were  not  our  admirals 
and  generals  in  Hawaii  themselves  bliss- 
fully and  happily  unprepared  and  unaware 
of  the  imminence  of  any  hostile  act  by  the 
enemy?  Why  then  blame  a  Midwestern  Con- 
gressman for  not  having  the  Intuition  and 
second  sight  of  knowing  that  which  the  ad- 
mlnls'.ration  and  the  military,  with  all  their 
available  channels,  did  not  know?  No;  the 
people  by  their  vote  in  the  recent  elections 
in  Missouri,  in  Michigan,  In  Louisiana.  In 
Oregon.  In  Maine,  have  given  the  Nation  a 
forceful  answer  that  Isolationism  Is  no  longer 
an  issue  in  this  Nation:  that  the  people  pre- 
fer to  Judge  their  candidates  and  Judge  their 
officials  on  the  record  cf  what  they  have  done 
since  Pearl  Harbor  and  not  on  what  they 
believed  or  said  prior  thereto.  And  on  that 
record  since  Pearl  Harbor,  the  administration 
Itself  cannct  refuse  to  be  Judged  and  the 
cfflcials  of  the  New  Deal  cannot  escape  from 
accounting  to  the  American  people  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  the 
war  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

As  the  Globe  Democrat  editorially  stated 
September  16.  "Let  those  in  Washington  who 
are  running  the  show  canvass  their  own 
shortcomings  and  then  see  where  the  blame 
lies." 

The  spokesmen  of  the  admini.straticn.  In 
many  public  speeches  and  public  announce- 
ments, have  had  much  to  say.  They  mouth 
many  platitudes  about  "national  unity"  and 
••give  until  it  hurts "  They  complain  of 
apathy  and  indifference  of  the  American 
people:  they  infer  that  the  people  are  lying 
down  on  the  job.  The  tendency  has  been  to 
blame  the  people,  to  pass  the  buck  to  the 
masses  who,  quite  rightly,  look  to  their  of- 
ficials for  le&den<hip.  The  American  people 
are  not  indifferent,  they  do  have  national 
unity,  they  are  giving  till  it  hurts  and  will 
keep  on  giving  even  when  it  hurts  far  more. 
They  know  what  this  war  la  and  what  It 
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means.  They  are  willing  to  do  anything — 
anything  even  to  removing  this  administra- 
tion from  power  if  it  need  be — to  win  this 
war,  but  they  are  getting  immensely  tired  of 
the  bickering  and  private  feuds  and  selfish 
groups  and  frequent  incompetence  of  their 
leadership  in  Washington. 

If  the  people  do  not  Jump  enthusiastically 
at  every  whistle  from  Washington — If  the 
scrap-metal  program  lags,  are  they  to  blame 
if  they  recall  how  they  patriotically  rifled 
their  homes  of  pots  and  pans  for  aluminum 
heaps,  only  to  be  told  that  the  whole  thing 
was  silly? 

If  the  bond -sale  program  Is  not  up  to  ex- 
pectation and  the  people  do  not  go  all  out. 
Just  like  that,  are  the  people  to  blame  for 
wondering  what  next  year's  living  cost  will 
be.  or  how  much  next  year's  tremendously 
higher  taxes  are  going  to  be,  or  how  much 
they  should  hold  in  reserve,  or  where  next 
year's  money  is  coming  from? 

If  the  selective  service  is  confused  and  the 
peciple  are  uneasy  and  uncertain,  are  they  to 
blame  because  most  of  the  men  under  45, 
not  already  in,  have  no  idea  what  the 
draft  will  do  to  them,  this  year  or  the 
next? 

If  labor  strikes  close  down  our  war  plants 
and  our  stagnant  and  incompetent  labor 
leadership  Is  unable  to  handle  the  problem, 
what  on  earth  are  the  masses  of  the  people 
expected  to  do  about  it? 

If  there  is  a  rubber  shortage,  If  people  are 
told  one  thing  today  and  another  tomorrow, 
if  they  are  told  one  thing  by  one  official  and 
the  opposite  by  another,  if  they  are  accused 
of  losing  the  war  by  using  their  cars,  can  they 
be  blamed  if  they  wonder  why  nothing  was 
done  to  provide  a  safeguard  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber— why  last  February  when  every  schoolboy 
knew  our  rubber  supply  was  cut  off  by  Japan, 
our  leaders,  according  to  Baruch's  report, 
failed  to  accept  Russia's  offer  of  assistance 
on  synthetic  rubber,  and,  according  to  Drew 
Pearson  up  until  the  last  few  days,  the  Rus- 
sian offer  still  remains  unaccepted? 

What  are  the  people  to  believe  when  they 
read  in  a  current  issue  of  Fortune  magazine, 
that  magazine's  Report  to  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
naming  names  and  dates  and  places — and 
from  which  much  of  what  I  say  is  quoted — 
stating  that  that  "report  is  prompted  by  the 
fear,  amounting  now  to  the  conviction,  that 
cur  war  administration,  as  presently  consti- 
tuted, is  Incapable  cf  fighting  a  good  war?  ' 

One  day  the  people  are  told  that  our  tanks 
were  no  match  for  the  German  tanks  In  the 
defeat  at  Tcbruk.  Another  day  they  are  told 
that  the  men  making  our  tanks  and  tank 
parts  are  laid  off  because  cf  shortage  of  steel 
and  shipping:. 

One  day  the  Navy  tells  us  that  the  Jap 
landing  In  the  Aleutian  Islands  Is  not  im- 
portant. Another  day  we  are  told  that  10.000 
Japs  have  landed  there,  threatening  Alaska 
and  our  western  coast  and  when  the  Navy 
says  they  cannot  be  dislodged  because  of  the 
fog.  the  people  wonder  why  the  fog  didn't 
bother  the  Japanese. 

One  day  we  are  told  by  Congressman  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  returning  from  Australia,  that 
he  has  confirmed  reports  that  cur  fighting 
planes  are  no  match  for  Japanese  Zeroes  and 
that  he  "wculd  rather  try  to  weather  a  storm 
riding  on  the  tail  of  a  kite"  than  in  one  of 
the  Catalina  planes  used  by  our  aviators  In 
the  Aleutians,  reports  likewise  confirmed  by 
War  Reporter  'Wheeler.  And  another  day  we 
are  told  that  Consolidated  Aircraft  is  still 
using  vital  war  materials  In  putting  out  more 
of  the  unserviceable  Catalina  crates. 

Congressman  Johnson  demands  a  purge  of 
the  "indecisive,  stupid,  selfish,  and  incompe- 
tent among  our  generals,  admirals,  and 
others,"  and  at  the  same  time  Senator  Teu- 
M.\N,  of  Missouri,  declares  "something  has  to 
be  done  to  shake  up  t^e  brass  hats  and  get 
action,"  in  procuring  the  best  possible  planes 
Xor  our  pilots. 


The  people  don't  know  all  the  facts,  but 
some  of  the  facts  they  are  beginning  to  find 
out  are  not  good  reading  and  they  are  begin- 
ning to  find  out  more  and  more. 

"All  over  tl  e  United  States,"  says  Fortune 
magazine,  "incompetence  In  our  military  and 
economic  planning  is  being  revealed  to  the 
people.  The  President  appears  surrounded 
by  optimists,  whose  advice  and  methods  are 
obsolete. 

"The  failures  of  our  war  administration, 
from  the  low-celling  fighters  to  the  low- 
ceilinged  Vichy  policy,  are  coming  home  to 
roost.  Gradually  the  people  make  a  connec- 
tion between  the  failures;  between  the  rea- 
sons why  they  are  laid  off,  why  prices  are 
going  up,  why  there  Is  no  pipe  line  to  the 
east  coast,  why  the  fog  in  the  Aleutians  Is 
a  one-way  fog.  Gradually  the  people  get  the 
feeling  that  the  whole  war  pattern  Is  a  pat- 
tern of  bad  planning,  muddy  thinking,  and 
bungled  execution. 

"The  deficiencies  of  the  present  set-up  are 
too  dangerous  for  the  President  to  tolerate 
any  longer.  They  are  monstrous,  they  are 
privileged,  they  are  self-perpetuating,  and 
they  are  taken  for  granted  by  some  of  the 
President's  closest  friends. 

"The  people  who  know  that  America  Is  not 
producing,  moreover,  are  the  people  who  know 
that  America  can  produce.  They  know  that 
the  men,  the  morale,  and  the  machines  are 
not  at  fault.  The  orders  are  wrong.  It  was 
the  bosses'  mistakes,  and  the  bosses,  who  In 
1932  were  so  easily  located  In  Wall  Street  by 
the  politicians,  are  Just  as  easily  located  today 
by  the  people.  The  bosses — as  they  must  be — 
are  In  Washington. 

"In  Washington  Is  administered  the  lease- 
lend  policy,  which  it  now  turns  out  failed 
to  deliver  on  Its  promises  to  Russia  and  China. 
From  Washington  come  the  confused  and 
contradictory  reports  on  rubber.  It  was 
Washington  that  couldn't  add  up  the  steel. 
It  was  Washington  that  wanted  all  those 
gasoline  X  cards.  It  is  to  Washington  that 
those  Stork  Club  admirals  commute.  It  is 
Washington  that  the  people  are  beginning  to 
blame  for  the  ersatz  victories,  the  real  de- 
feats, the  waste  of  time  and  money,  the  mal- 
and  non-administration  of  the  whole  Holly- 
wood war." 

But  whether  they  know  this  or  not  In 
Washington,  the  people  who  are  receiving  the 
telegrams  of  their  sons  killed  or  missing  In 
action  know  that  this  is  not  a  Hollywood  war, 
and  they  are  beginning  to  get  mad.  The 
people  are  mad.  not  because  they  are  In  a  war, 
but  because  they  are  losing  it.  They  know 
It  need  not  be  lost;  they  know  it  must  not 
be  lost:  and  they  are  in  the  mood  to  mingle 
with  the  blood  of  their  sons,  the  blood  of  some 
of  the  bunglers  who  make  their  sons'  deaths 
possible. 

The  people  are  giving  their  sons.  The 
people  are  giving  till  it  hurts — In  money,  in 
goods,  in  materials,  in  comforts,  in  sacrifices. 
They  will  keep  on  giving  more  and  more  if 
they  are  sensibly  and  wisely  told  when  and 
where  and  how.  They  have  the  right  to 
demand  adequate  and  competent  leadership 
In  this  crisis  that  so  vitally  endangers  the 
very  lives  and  freedom  of  all  Americans.  In 
this  the  Republicans  of  Missouri  know  no 
party,  know  no  faction.  The  Republicans  of 
Missouri  are  Americans  first  cf  all,  and  our 
plea  tonight  to  our  President  is,  in  God's 
name,  Mr.  President,  give  us  leadersjilp  and 
the  Republicans  of  Missouri  will  follow  you 
to  hell  to  win  this  war.  We  shall  not  stop, 
nor  rest,  nor  count  the  cost  In  blood  and 
sweat  and  tears  till  government  cf  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  for  which 
Lincoln  died  is  once  more  secure,  till  human- 
ity once  mere  Is  free.  To  this  cause  we,  the 
Republicans  of  Missouri,  pledge  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor,  but  If 
you  fall,  Mr.  President,  In  this  crucial  hour. 
If  you  fall  to  provide  that  essential  leader- 
ship to  the  land  and  the  people  of  Abraham 


Lincoln,  you  will  forever  doom  the  New  Deal, 
and  with  it  the  party  that  gave  It  birth,  to 
destruction  and  oblivion  at  the  hands  of 
the  American  people,  and  your  new  social 
order  like  the  dust  and  the  dreams  of  th« 
Caesars  will  mingle  with  the  forgotten  ashes 
of  those  It  has  destroyed. 
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1 lijN,  GEORGE  V;,  GILLIE 

OF     INTIA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1942 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
of  mine  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
farm-labor  problem,  asking  why  our 
Government  cannot  use  part  of  our  Army 
to  assist  in  helping  the  farmer  harvest 
his  crops.  This  problem  is  being  solved, 
partially  at  least,  in  Britain.  He  writes 
as  follows: 

Deae  Mr.  Gillie:  We  have  all  known  for 
a  long  time  how  clever  and  how  resource- 
ful the  British  are  in  harvesting  American 
resources  and  In  using  American  soldiers 
to  work  in  their  fieleis  garnering  their  crops. 
They  have  most  certainly  maintained  their 
high  degree  of  efficiency.  Now.  with  cur 
grave  farmer-labor  situation  here  in  Ameri- 
ca, why  not  do  something  along  the  lines 
the  British  have  done  with  our  manpower? 

Peaches,  apples,  tomatoes,  and  other  crops 
rotting  by  the  thousands  of  bushels  on  the 
ground,  and  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  If 
they  can  use  our  soldiers  to  harvest  their 
crops,  I  wonder  if  we  have  the  right  to 
vise  our  soldiers  here  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  clipping  from 
the  Fort  Wayne  News  Sentinel,  September 
29. 1942: 

British  Farm  Owners  Have  Banner  Crops — ■ 
Thousands  or  United  States  Troops  Arb 
Aiding  in  Harvest  'Vital  to  the  Allits 
London,   September   29.— All   over   Britain, 
on  thousands  of  farms  and  millions  of  fer- 
tile if  bomb-scarred  acres,  this  nation's  great- 
est harvest  Is  being  gathered.      Large  num- 
bers of  American  troops  are  among  the  thou- 
sands  of  extra  workers  making   possible  so 
abundant  a  yield. 

Far  in  excess  of  last  year,  food  and  grain 
crops  this  summer  hold  a  vital  significance 
for  the  United  Nations'  1^42  offensive. 
Heavy,  rich  harvest  in  the  British  Isles 
means  the  saving  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
shipping  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  trans- 
port of  urgent  war  materials. 

During  the  last  war  millions  of  merchant 
tonnage  had  to  be  reserved  for  bringing 
American  and  Canadian  foodstuffs  to  BriUln 
to  support  a  country  nowhere  near  self-suf- 
ficient in  agriculture. 

In  the  first  3  years  of  this  war,  this  haa 
been  also  true.  While  no  details  can  be  di- 
vulged as  to  the  percentage  of  trans-Atlantic 
shipping,  earmarked  for  food  transport,  it 
can  be  said  that  the  tcUl  figure  per  year  is 
high  In  the  millions. 

VAST    aid    to    SHIPPINO 

But  frcm  September  1942  that  situation 
is  changed.  While  Britain  is  still  not  self- 
sufficient  and  still  requires  considerable  Im- 
ports of  meat,  grains,  and  prepared  foods, 
this    years    harvest    promises    to    ease    tha 
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So   great   a   harvest    was   n  I  -  nt.     It 

took  long  months  of  Intelligent  p^aiii-ng  and 
equally  intelligent  cooperation  and  hard 
work  by  hundreds  at  t^oiuar.  :  f  farmers 
all  over  the  country. 

Labor  bhortage  was  a  serious  pru 
armed  forces  had  drawn  heavily  (r* 
Ing    areas    and    bad    terlouAly 
ntimben    of    tmlced    farm    ho'p 
Moreover,  machinery  was  not 
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are  turning  out  guns  and  t;  : 
DOW.  nut  (arm  tools. 

This  pro'jiem  was  solved  by  th«  Oovem- 
mrnt's  encouraglnK  of  icboul  cliUdien.  vaca- 
tioners, and  British.  American,  aid  Allied 
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Soorea   of    thousands    of    acbocl 
many  of  whom  had  never  before 
turned  out  and  for  a  lew  cents  a 
their    keep    did    a    Qne    Job    In 
adults       In    areas    where    troops 
tloned— and  In  tight  little  Britain 
few  areas  where  troops  are  not 
they   too.  were  asked  to  help  out. 

Hundreds  of  American  farm  -  ~  ' 
the  Middle  West.  noMk  scrvin- 
American  Expeditionary  F  ,u 

for  the  att<ick  on  Europe.  .      ; 
for  a  few  days  or  a  week  and  i»tnt 
the  fields  they  knew  so  well  back 
found    renditions    sometimes    very 
frcm  the  highly  modern .  va<;t  farits 
■ourt.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  ard  Wl 
the  work  was  pretty  much  the  sam< 

But  manpower  was  not  the  onl  r  problem 
faclni?  tMs  summer's  crop  harve«t  The  Ger- 
man Luftwaffe  had  orders  to  impede  and  to 
destroy  as  much  of  the  crops  as  potslble. 
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'.!       '.iAA  FORD.     Mr.   Spn.-; 
of   ihe   nio6t   brazrn   outbreak 
profitoerins  is  sho'Alng  its  heald 
Ehstrict  of  Columbia  in  the  forip 
:     -  'tint:  rentals  of  business  pr 
'         today  Introduced  a  resolu 
vidmg  for  an  investigation  by  th 
r     •  Control  Administrator,  aiid 
I        y  hope  favorable  action  will 
upon  it. 

As  you  know,  the  District  rent 
law  does  not  cover  business  pro 
certain  operators  are  taking 
of  the  situation  and  demanding 
in  rent  as  high  as  100  percent, 
occurred  here  in  the  District 
such  an  enormous  increase? 

The  real-estate  operators  k 
h.         :'.r  tenants  by  the  novse  ir 
e,-    .:  .    rments   and   some   cf 
rutWess:;,  ;  >.-;..;     .: .  »:  ;,^^ 
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II  •  .  i  :>  -v  things  the  businessman 
is  up  d^a.i^z-z — and  the  real-estate  op- 
erator knows  it.  Perhaps  his  tenant  has 
f  q  .  ;  rr.'  nt  which  demands  the  use  of  gas 
1j:  L.-s  machines.  In  looking  for  another 
place  he  must  find  one  already  piped  for 
gas  because  the  gas  company  cannot 
make  new  installations.  All  businesses 
need  telephones  and  if  it  happens  the 
phone  has  been  taken  out  of  the  vacant 
building,  the  chances  are  he  cannot  get 
a  telephone  Installed — and  how  can  he 
operate  a  business  without  a  telephone? 

The  same  problem  is  involved  In  his 
electrical  installations  if  he  has  any 
equipment  to  speak  of. 

The  small  businessman  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  cannot  take  the  rap.  They 
are  being  forced  out  of  business  because 
they  either  cannot  find  suitable  quarters 
equipped  with  wiring  and  piping  to  meet 
their  utility  needs  or  because  they  can- 
not m.eet  the  tremendous  moving  ex- 
penses. Many  of  them  are  folding  up  to 
save  their  own  necks,  thus  depriving  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  tax  revenue 
from  their  business  incomes. 

I  understand  the  Rent  Administrator 
has  received  many  complaints  from  small 
business  and  professional  men  about  this 
squeeze,  which  was  also  pointed  out  here 
a  few  days  ago  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Ltidlow]. 

I  would  like  to  have  this  House  au- 
thorize this  investigation  and  to  force 
the  real-estate  operators  to  make  refunds 
In  certp.in  cases  where  exorbitant  in- 
creases have  been  rradp  since  January  1. 
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or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  2.  1942 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  surprise  and  amazement 
that  I  read  the  headlines  of  the  morn- 
ing's p.iper  appearing  in  scare-head 
type:  "President  attacks  Congress  as 
hampering  war  effort,"  with  no  basis  to 
support  this  misleading  headline  except- 
ing the  paper  stated  that  the  President 
scolded  them  in  this  order  and  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  That  Congress  haggled  for  3 
weeks  over  an  anti-inflation  bill — con- 
trasting this  action  to  the  Cc::gress  in 
1933  when  bills  were  passed  in  21  hours 
and  stating  that  he  thought  speed  at  this 
time  was  more  important  than  il  was 
then.  Not  onc3  did  h°  charge  Congress 
with  hampering  war  effort. 

They  did  not  refer  in  their  headlines 
in  any  manner  to  paragraph  tw:).  where 
the  President  rightfully  :.-tated  to  the 
country  that  a  minority  of  ne-vspiper 
writers  and  radio  commentators  were 
giving  out  stories  that  were  not  true. 
W.r  L  ■  ;  .1  :  ::.  K.  :.d  particularly,  he 
sa.d  .x-.c  -Jlc  juiUiiinjsts  and  commenta- 
tcrs  who  went  in  ior  sententious  views 
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and  that  they  did  not  always  know  what 
they  were  talking  about. 

Neither  do  we,  in  the  scare  headlines, 
see  any  reference  to  paragraph  three  of 
the  scoldings,  where  the  President  took 
Government  ofi&clals  to  task  for  rushing 
into  print  with  picturesque  statements 
without  always  knowing  the  whole  story, 
suggesting  that  those  persons  ought  to 
button  up  their  mouths. 

Why  do  not  those  newspapers  take  to 
themselves  this  just  criticism?  Why  do 
they  not  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
reading  public  these  wild  statements, 
conflicting  statements.  i.«:sued  by  ''Un- 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  Government  hire- 
lings who  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
true  situation?  Statements  whi'  h  no  one 
can  reconcile.  What  is  the  ulterior  mo- 
tive of  this  minority  of  the  press  and 
radio  in  their  efTort  to  belittle  and  smear 
Congress?  Do  they  want  to  do  away  with 
Congress? 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  so  far  as  the 
House  is  concerned.  H.  R.  7565,  the 
price-control  bill,  came  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  discussion  on  September 
22  and  before  night  of  September  23. 
under  the  able  leadership  of  our  great 
Speaker,  Mr.  R.ayburn,  and  our  fine  and 
distinguished  majority  leader,  Mr.  Mc- 
CcRMACK.  passed  the  House.  Let  the 
Senate  say  something  for  itself.  We  find 
that  they  did  debate  foi  8  days  over  what 
]  appears  to  me.  and  I  think  to  most  peo- 
I  pie,  a  distinction  without  a  difference, 
and  of  which  it  was  said  by  a  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  approved  by  the  be- 
loved and  able  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Senator  Norris,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween what  is  known  as  the  Thomas 
amendment  and  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  was  the  difference  between 
tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  include  the 
headlines  and  paragraphs  1.  2,  and  3  of 
the  article  referred  to  appearing  on  the 
front  pe.ge  of  the  Washington  Post  of 
this  morning: 

PRESIELNT  ATTACKS  CONGKESS  AS  HAMPEBING  WAK 
IFTOHT;  ends  2-week  TOUB  of  NATION  — 
ROOSEVELT  HITS  PRICr  FILL  HAGGLING  AND 
TALK  THAT  V/.KB.  IB  BEING  LOST;   DECLARr,S  ARMS 

rACTonizs  ake  now  producing  at  as  fescent 

or   ETFICIENCT 

(By  Edward  T.  FoUiard) 

President  Roosevelt,  back  from  a  2-week 
tour  of  the  United  States,  reported  yesterday 
that  he  found  conditions  good  everywhere 
except  in  Washington.  D.  C.  War  spirit  and 
morale  were  high  throughout  the  United 
States,  he  said,  and  arms  plants  were  operat- 
ing at  94  or  95  percent  of  efficiency. 

But  here  In  the  National  Capital  the  Chief 
Executive  said  the  fervor  he  had  encountered 
elsewhere  was  missing  In  a  press  conference 
lasting  1  hour  Mr.  Roosevelt  then  lazr.basted 
three  groups   for  hurting  the  war  effort 

These  were  Congress,  a  minority  of  the 
press  and  radio  (particularly  columnists  and 
commentators*,  and  certain  under  officials 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

He  scolded  them  In  this  order  and  for  the 
following   reasons: 

1.  Congress  because  It  had  haggled  for  3 
weeks  over  an  anti-lnflatlon  bill  He  con- 
trasted this  to  the  spirit  on  Capitol  Hill 
In  1933.  when  some  bills  were  passed  in  24 
hours.  In  that  year,  he  said.  Congress  was 
acting  to  ward  off  a  threat  to  the  Nation's 
internal  welfare.    He  thougiit  that  speed  at 
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this  time  was  far  more  Inipcnant  than 
then,  since  now  the  Nation's  existence  i» 
threatened  from  without. 

2.  A  minority  of  newspaper  writers  and 
radio  commentators  because  they  have  been 
giving  the  country  stories  that  are  not  true. 
The  President  said  he  thought  most  straight 
news  stories  were  accurate.  W^hat  he  had  in 
mind,  particularly,  he  said,  were  the  col- 
umnists and  commentators,  who  went  In  for 
sententious  views.  He  granted  that  they  were 
honest,  but  charged  that  they  Just  didn't  un- 
der.?! and  the  country  nor  did  they  always 
know  what  they  were  talking  about. 

3  Officials  In  his  own  administration,  often 
No  4  or  No.  5  men  In  some  Government 
agency,  who  rush  Into  print  with  picturesque 
ttatements,  but  who  don't  always  know  the 
whole  story.  Tlie  President  Indicated  that  he 
had  In  mind  those  officials  who  have  been 
warning  that  we  are  losing  this  war.  He 
added  that  If  he  had  been  In  the  place  of 
such  orators  he  v.ould  not  have  made  such  a 
statement.  He  suggested  that  they  ought  to 
button  up  their  mouths. 


Ai.r'r.-><      f'etort'      Democratir      C"'*t;ri>- 
>:';n.*^     C-;ntntion,     hirA    I.M'iJ     ot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HKRM.\N  P  KOPPLEMANN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  2.  1942 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Record  my  address  to  the 
delegates  to  the  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Convention  of  the  First  District  of 
Connecticut,  which  renominated  me  Sat- 
urday, September  26.  1942. 

The  address  follows: 

As  we  Democrats  prepare  for  this,  the 
most  important  election  since  the  American 
Revolution,  It  would  be  well  for  everyone 
of  us  to  review  the  lessons  of  history  and 
read  particularly  the  chapters  which  deal 
with  our  previous  wars. 

We  have  fought  six  wars.  We  waged  a  war 
for  Independence  in  1775.  We  gained  the 
right  to  nourish  and  expand  the  principles 
End  Ideals  which  caused  people  to  leave  their 
homes  for  a  new  world  where  the  common 
man  could  attain  the  dignity  of  a  prince. 
Today  American  democracy,  with  all  that  It 
means  for  human  decency  and  human  privi- 
lege and  human  liberty  is  the  lighthouse  of 
oppressed  people  everywhere  and  the  Gibral- 
tar of  free  people  always. 

We  met  every  subsequent  challenge  to  our 
Independence  and  national  strength.  As  an 
Infant  nation  we  met  the  challenge  of  the 
Barbary  pirates. 

In  1812.  only  23  years  old,  we  were  com- 
pelled again  to  go  to  war  for  a  final  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  we  could  continue  to 
develop  within  this  continent  unhampered 
by  the  imperialistic  ambitions  of  older  Euro- 
pean powers.     We  survived  that  crisis. 

We  survived  the  great  crisis  of  the  Civil 
War  when  the  violence  of  disagreement  among 
our  own  people  attempted  to  tear  the  Nation 
apart.  We  survived  the  period  of  recon- 
struction and  healed  the  Nation's  wounds. 
We  resolved  the  disagreements  between  var- 
ious States  when  each  sought  privileges  for 
Itself  at  the  expense  of  other  States  and  the 
Nation  as  a  v^hole. 

We  were  victors  in  skirmishes  with  Mexico 
and  with  Spain.      Each  new  crisis  knit  our 


Nation  more  closely  together  and  built  firmer 
the  foundations  of  our  Government. 

But  we  did  not  entirely  survive  the  last 
World  War.  To  be  sure,  we  sat  at  the  peace 
table  as  victors.  We  weathered  the  depres- 
sion. We  built  stronger  bulwarks  of  democ- 
racy here  at  home  as  we  wrote  new  laws  and 
revised  old  laws  during  the  past  10  years. 

But  the  all-compelling  purpose  for  which 
we  fought  in  the  World  War,  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  to  guarantee  that 
mothers  and  fathers  could  raise  their  families 
free  from  the  fear  that  each  new  generation 
would  lose  Its  flower  In  the  ravages  of  war, 
that  purpose  was  not  fulfilled. 

We  failed  t>ecause  we  refused  to  take  the 
responsibility  Incumbent  upon  us  as  victors. 
Those  who  understood  In  1919  that  world 
peace  demanded  the  concerted  action  of  all 
the  nations  foretold  the  day  when  peace 
wotild  be  defied  because  the  leading  democ- 
racy of  the  world  held  herself  aloof.  Small 
democracies,  organized  after  the  World  War, 
looked  to  us  for  guidance  and  leadership. 
One  thing  alone  worried  them:  Should  their 
peace  and  progress  be  tlireatened,  cotild  tliey 
depend  on  the  voice  and  the  might  of  America 
to  sustain  and  help  them?  They  could  not. 
We  shunned  responsibility  toward  the  world 
we  helped  to  create. 

I  remember  well  when  I  appeared  before 
the  Senate  committee  in  1919.  to  urge  inde- 
pendence for  Estonia.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
the  Ukraine,  the  sneers  of  the  elder  Senator 
Lodge  and  his  ilk.  They  weren't  Interested 
In  the  expansion  of  democracy  in  Europe. 
They  were  blind  to  the  charge  which  our 
victory  had  laid  upon  us — that  we  should.  In 
fact  as  In  speech,  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  in  despair,  warned  that 
failure  to  ratify  the  peace  treaty  at  Versailles 
would  make  America  again  an  armed  camp 
In  20  years.     He  was  right. 

During  the  years  that  followed  we  wanted 
peace  at  all  costs.  But  to  purchase  peace 
at  the  price  of  liberty  and  decency,  that 
desecrates  everything  America  has  come  to 
mear. 

Today,  a  nation,  saved  through  the  courage 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt  during  the  dark 
months  of  1933.  again  thanks  Heaven  for  his 
leadership  today.  He  Is  the  one  American 
whom  the  Axis  fears.  He  Is  the  one  Ameri- 
can, whose  repudiation  would  bring  the  re- 
joicing of  a  great  victory  to  Hiiler  and  his 
stooges,  some  of  whom  will  vote  on  Novem- 
ber 3. 

Our  situation  today  is  comparable  to  that 
which  faced  the  country  In  the  fall  of  1918. 
Then  Woodrow  Wilson  called  for  a  Congress 
which  would  support  him  In  continuing  the 
war  and  in  the  reconstruction  to  follow. 

To  paraphrase  Wilson,  the  Republican 
congressional  leaders^  of  today,  like  the  Re- 
publican leaders  of  his  day,  are  undoubtedly 
prowar  but  antladmlnistratlon.  Their  votes, 
their  statements,  even  since  Pearl  Harbor, 
might  make  you  wonder  ii  sometimes  they 
aren't  more  antladmlnistratlon  than  they  are 
prowar. 

There  are  a  few  courageous  Republicans  In 
Congress  who  have  defied  the  direction  of 
their  party's  official  spokesman  and  sup- 
ported the  President.  They  supported  the 
foreign  policy  previous  to  and  since  1940, 
dictated  by  our  clear  responsibility  to  help 
the  nations  battling  the  Axis  war  machine. 
But  they  were  the  exceptions. 

To  entrust  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  now 
Into  the  hands  of  men  who  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  cries  of  a  bleeding  civilization,  would, 
In  effect,  be  disavowing  our  answer  to  Japan's 
challenge  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Note  well  that  official  statements  of  Re- 
publican leaders  and  Republican  candidates 
pledge  support  to  the  Commander  in  Chief 
rather  than  to  the  President.  There  is  a 
fine  line  of  distinction  drawn  there  but  an 
'   obstruction  distinction  nevertheless. 


The  Republicans  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  criticize.  That  sounds  perfectly 
proper.  But  of  what  does  their  criticism 
actually  consist?  Perfectly  obvious  efforts  to 
stir  up  suspicion  and  distrust,  behind  con- 
cern over  the  progress  of  the  war.  as  if  the 
President  could  push  a  button  In  the  White 
House  and  presto,  cause  victories  In  Russia, 
In  Egjrpt,  In  Australia,  Just  as  the  President 
can  push  a  button  and  set  Into  operation 
huge  public  conservation  projects,  which 
when  they  were  in  the  making  the  Republi- 
cans vigorously  opposed  as  wasuful  and 
uneconomic. 

They  criticize  production,  where  tiiere  li 
much  to  be  desired,  but  they  carefully  omit 
mention  of  the  tremendous  advances  we  have 
made  They  endeavor  to  focus  public  atten- 
tion on  the  scrap  pile,  not  on  the  output, 
claiming  that  they  can  do  it  better.  They 
forget  far  too  quickly  how  serious  are  the 
problems  we  have  solved  and  prefer  to  re- 
member only  those  that  still  require  solution. 
Lately  the  President  called  the  Nation  to 
arm.s  in  our  battle  against  inflation,  declaring 
for  drastic  meafiures  to  stem  this  all-out  evil. 
Fairly  tjiJlcal  of  political  opposition  was 
the  statement  of  a  Senator  who  declared  that 
he  thought  the  danger  of  inflation  was  being 
exaggerated,  and  that  it  would  be  the  patri- 
otic duty  of  everj-one  to  refuse  obedience  of 
any  Presidential  order  that,  according  to  him, 
left  Congress  a  mere  shell. 

This  chanting  opposition  takes  the  ros- 
trum to  complain  when  we  exchange  de- 
stroyers for  bases  to  defend  our  country: 
when  we  take  a  Jump  ahead  of  Hitler  and 
send  our  troops  to  Iceland  first:  when  wo 
lend  our  resources  to  our  friends  who  fight 
our  enemies:  when  we  give  our  young  men 
military  training:  or  when  we  insist  on  hold- 
ing to  democratic  principles  here  in  the 
United  States.  Eto  these  little  critics  really 
believe  that  they  express  the  sober  Judgment 
of  intelligent  Americans  who  have  learned 
the  lessons  of  history?  The  lowest  Gallup 
poll  now  reveals  over  70  percent  of  the  people 
supporting  the  President,  after  9  months  of 
the  most  critical  period  of  his  entire  admin- 
istration. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  many  columnists, 
who  u.sually  voice  the  thinking  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  get  disgusted  with  those  Repub- 
licans who  place  loyalty  to  the  party  of  op- 
position ahead  of  loyalty  to  everything  else. 
Republican  spokesmen  today  attempt  to 
capture  the  support  of  the  public  by  saying 
that  we  are  waging  a  "soft  war."  Were  we 
soft,  when,  despite  a  well-organized  and  a 
most  vociferous  minority,  largely  composed 
of  Republicans,  we  passed  the  lend-lease  bill? 
Were  we  soft  when  a  year  and  a  half  before 
Pearl  Harbor  we  negotiated  for  bases  In  this 
hemisphere  to  prepare  against  the  day  when 
they  may  be  our  protection  and  salvation? 
Were  our  men  soft  at  Bataan  and  in  the  Ccral 
Sea.  at  Midway,  in  the  Solomon  Islarids? 
Were  we  soft  when  we  called  our  men  to  the 
first  military  training  In  peacetime  ever 
known  in  tliis  country — and  that  with  an 
election  in  the  offing  which  gave  these  party- 
loyal  Republicans  opportunity  for  political 
pettifoggery? 

Whom  do  these  Republicans  \  ant  to  get 
tough  with?  The  Industrialists,  who  through 
cartels  and  monopolies  restricted  production 
lest  in  the  post-war  world  they  face  competi- 
tion from  the  new  industries  the  war  had 
developed?  That  stcry  Is  a  sorry  one.  It  wUl 
be  sorrier  should  a  Republican  Congress,  sym- 
pathetic to  the  interests  they  serve  in  peace, 
gain  control  so  that  they  may  serve  them 
equally  well  In  war.  Oh,  no!  They  want  to 
j  get  tough  with  the  httle  fellow,  with  Mr.  and 
'    Mrs.  Johnnv  Q.  Public. 

As  in  1940.  the  Republican  Party  today 
Is  a  mirror  party  crying  "Me  too,"  promising 
that  thev  will  carry  on  In  our  steps. 

Since  "you  have  again  conferred  upon  me 
the  honor  of  being  your  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, It  Is  proper  that  I  turn  from  general 
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Al'i 


Issuer  :o  jpocific  details  that  Immediately 
concern  mv  i>cLiTitles  as  Represen  atlve.  and 
my  full! 

Mv  rer  ■  -lown      There 

no   if*.    Rnds.    or    bu?«   ab-iut    r. 
opintons      In  fact,  my  out^pcict--, 
promote   the   tdeaia  and   the  polldn 
Governmtnt  has  befn  such  as  to 
the  tar^^et  of  the  oppostticn  barbs 

I  do  not  oCer  my  suppxart  to  laior  reform. 
and  then  proceed  to  vot*  against 


h^ve  been 

tlve 

I       .  :y  to 

lea  of  our 

make  me 


at)cr  when 


critical   matters  ar'.se      I  do  not     breach   na- 


tional   deferL<«<>    ai>d    prepa.  ednese 


proceed  to  vote  a^ain.^t  suoh  n>eas.ire8  where 


Conrrea^  c&Us  upon  Industry  and 


make  equal  sacriHre  witli  oar  enlisted  men 
The  peopJe  know  m  advance  mj  economic 
think. nK.  know  what  to  expect  of  me  Tliey 
luiow  that  I  bel'.e'.e  through  goveriraent  and 
law.  democracy  can  be  fortified  aid  expand- 
ed: thar  I  believe  ih \t  capitalism  Is  entirely 
ctinsonaju  with  democracy,  tiiat  capitalism 
baa  nothing  to  fear  from  demorracy.  pro 
Tided  tliat  democracy  has  nothng  to  fear 
trom  capitalism 

My  unalterable  faith  in  the  ctrection  of 
our  Constitution,  and  the  hich  purpose  of 
the    B:ll    of    Rights,    has    pr^  my    life- 

long adherence  to  the  tXn.  Party.  In 

the  belief  that  our  party  was  ciii»er  to  the 
rank  and   file  of   the  pecple 

The  people  of  our  d.stnc'  ; -pend  on 

my  continued  support  of  i...a..>>,LS  which 
Will  keep  firm  our  democratic  concepts,  to 
the  end  that  democracy  will  tm  s\  pported  at 
borne  as  well  as  batUed  for  abrojid. 

The  pec  pie  of  cur  district  and  of  Con- 
necticut can  deptiid  on  my  suppi  rt  of  every 
neco^sary  »>ep  drasilc  ones  aid  U)Ugn  cus. 
to  ln»ure  the  hpeedlest  and  rai>4>  ihoruugh 
co:iciuMon  of  tb.s  struggle 

The  people  of  our  district  acid  of  Con- 
necticut can  depend  on  every  ounce  of  my 
enerity  in  wcrkintj!  (or  the  pt-ac^  v  e  failed  t^j 
achifve  in  1918  Fur  peace  is  now  *ud  always 
has  been  my  chief  goal 

I  have  »)ught  peace  within  America  by 
»  jrkiug  for  measures   whic  ;   la, prove 

the  lot  of  the  many,  farmer^  .i..u  ..ty  pi^^ople 
alike.  My  conception  of  democraci?  couid  not 
ptrmlt  the  Government  to  be  heefless  of  th 
crying  n«^ds  of  lu  pet^pie 

I  havj'  -  ;  I  the  Aintiican  econ- 

omy by     .  ures  to  erase  the  evils 

eaicu    into    free    ent.  rprise    aud 
not    only    to    destroy 


cur 


V  ..ad 

1  td 

-!ic    lysiem    but    to    unddrmine 

i-^- ..JUS  of  our  entire  econom  (• 

I    have   soutihi    ptace    through 


international  trade  on  a  glve-and 
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and    then 


capital  to 


t>afic 
the 


promoting 
la'.;e  b.TS.*. 


Noie  aell   tliat  all  the  countries  uiih  which 
*f  !■  '1  reciprocal  trnt:  ;uenl»  are 

Lstec.    ..        s-  tlu-  31  United  N.i 

Even  wneu  I  hoped  *hat  a  stric^  course  of 
-»«AJtrality  would  ln>tire  pear«-  f  r 
fluence  peace  abroad,  always  : 
H'-ri    America    would    act    lu    t\ 
.    nations  for  tlie  arbltratlo 
1  nal  dispute 

'   ■.'.  ilu-ch   17.   1937.  durli.,-    i. 
c:         e.  I  said.  "Personally.   I    a 
^      .   uon    wherein    the    Unitt  :    t 
act    in    concert    with    other    natii*a» 


u*  and  lu- 

1  the  day 

^■<.rt   with 

of    Inter- 


world    for    the    settlement    ol    !• 
disputes  without  recourse  to  wh- 
the  United  States  occupies  too  pr 
neceasary  a  position  m   the   wc: 
permane:  -  ,   aloof  from 

lems      I  .     :mt  bslief  at 

dunns  :.  o(  neutrality  d.- 

On  Aii  :  .  .:.  19J7.  aHam  I  ; 
faith  In  international  cooperation. 
Ihg  adoption  of  my  bill  to  r.  'm- 
port  of  scrap  I  sad.  'I  do  not  .. 


t'UtralMy 

,  .■■      .    \ 

of    the 

a'.ioml 

lleve 

:.'  and 

.    J  to 

wjurld  proh- 

hrr  tliiK-s 
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for  l.^,.:        ;   ; 

erst.  :   .i..    i...-   ,. 

world  peace." 

I  i,i(  p.-<«.i   i|pt-r.-.nr!;!'!-->; 

t-.    U     _.     _  .1  ■    ,  .         .  ,     .,  ._t'x'    I  '.  - 
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■      •  only  thniugli  coop- 
.  .vi'.s  wUl  thtre  ever  be 
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natlng  from  our  experience  during  the  World 
War  had  shown  that  battleships,  as  Instru- 
ments of  combat  then,  were  Inadequate,  and 
the  streamlined  methods  of  new  warfare 
would  unquestionably  prove  them  Inadequate 
In  any  future  war 

On  May  1.  1936.  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  naval  appropriations  bUl  to  striite  out 
an  Item  of  S115.300.C00  for  two  battleships, 
and  construct  instead  with  the  same  amount 
of  money  destroyers,  submarines,  and  air- 
planes 

In  support  cf  my  amendment,  1  said.  "My 
amendment  wculd  strike  out  the  two  battie- 
sn;ps  and  In  lieu  therccf  Insert  destroyers. 
Eubmartr.es.  and  alrpkines  which  according 
to  my  undersiacding  of  delense  armament 
are  the  Instruments  that  will  accomplish 
what  we  are  all  trying  to  bring  about, 
namely  an  adequate  defense.  •  •  •  I 
wiih  to  empt.asize  that  this  country  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  a  good  neighbor.  Im- 
plements of  defense,  such  as  planes  and  sub- 
marines and  destroyers  as  provided  (or  In 
my  amendment,  will  evidence  to  the  people 
of  America  and  the  people  of  the  wcrid  that 
our  only  purpose  in  arming  ourselves  is  tor 
defense." 

A  year  later,  again  opposing  the  construc- 
tion cf  new  battle«;hlp«.  I  said:  "I  propose  to 
keep  what  bai.leshlps  we  have  and  that  we 
do  not  build  new  ones.  Tlie  most  expensive 
Ijombers  cost  t  bout  flOO.OOO  each.  Fjr  the 
cost  of  one  baitleship  we  could  proceed  with 
ths  constructicn  of  600  bombers,  any  one  of 
which  could  destroy  either  of  the  two  battle- 
ships contemplated  luider   this  bill." 

Ladies    and    gentlemen,    wnhin    the    past 

several  months,  the  Navy  has  abandoned  Its 

battleship  prof;ram  and  is  concentrating  on 

building    submarines,    destroyers,    airplanes, 

and  aircraft  curlers. 

;        When    neutiallty    and   efforts   at    Munich 

I    fail'^d  to  settle   the  disputes  that  were  then 

ihereatenlng     ihe    world    this    district    well 

I    knows  that  long  In  advance  of  the  outbreak 

of  war  In  Europe.  I  discarded   my   ideal  that 

peace  could  be  attained  my  way,  and  frankly 

faced  the  realistic  situation. 

When  I  returned  from  Europe  in  1939  where 
I  saw  for  mystlf  the  realities  we  were  facing, 
I  ptbhcly  anrounced  my  changed  belief  in 
fore.gn  pohcy  In  each  of  the  countries  I 
visited,  my  stisplcions  had  been  confirmed 
that  there  was  neither  national  nor  Indi- 
vidual security  so  long  as  Hllter  was  on 
the  march 

My  charged  stand  waa  well  Known  when 
I  stood  for  election  2  years  ago.  and  the 
voters'  confidence  bolstered  me  during  the 
critical  months  prior  to  Pearl  Harlwr  when 
the  vociferous  oppt>sltlon  was  pouring  its 
letters    and    t«legrams    on    Washington. 

Our  strength  as  a  political  party  is  with- 
out doubt  due  to  the  courage  and  the  vision 
of  Franklin  Rix>sevelt,  and  to  his  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  democratic  ideals  Our  in- 
ward unity  of  purpose  makes  it  imperative 
that  the  trag'dy  that  tvfell  the  work  of 
Wilson,  and  the  resulting  catastrophe  to  this 
generation,  shall  not  occur  again. 

I  ;i.n  confident  that  the  American  people 
r  -  .Mined  the  lesson  of  1918  Winning  the 
v.,.r  ..-  our  flist  Job.  When  that  is  finished, 
a  bit^grr  Job  av/aits  us — winning  the  peace — 
peace  here  and  in  the  world. 

N'>  blueprint  for  world  peace  can  be  devised 
stage  cf  the  game.     Happily  though, 
g     .;»)     of  people,  In  government  and  with- 
out,  are    thinking   ahead    and  planning  for 
the  era  of  reccnstructiou. 

War  has  proM-d  that  we  can  put  our  peo- 

r  o         work.     Peace  then  sh.>uld  be  able  to 

K         -cm  at  work.    In  this  land  which  can 

n  war,  we  can  surely  produce 

\       '  '■    .  ^  ,   ,  ■  . 

When  the  wur  ccmes  to  an  end.  Jobs  must 
be  provided  at  Accent  wages  for  all  tl^e  people 
who  are  willing  to  work.  This  will  mean  pur- 
chasing po«cr  so  that  people  can  buy  the 
goods  they  uet4.    There  has  never  been  over- 


production In  this  country.  Rather  there  has 
been  underconsumption.  We  know  how  to 
produce,  but  we  haven't  le?rned  hew  to  dis- 
tribute so  that  everyone  may  have  the  thirds 
he  needs. 

That  will  mean  we  all  must  ptill  together — 
Government,  labor,  management,  and  finance 
must  pull  as  a  team  instead  of  m  opposite 
directlors.  Only  one  thing  can  stop  uf — a 
smug  faith  that  matters  will  work  themselves 
out 

We  are  not  waging  this  war  to  expand  an 
Imperialism,  to  control  world  marliets.  The 
four  freedoms  and  the  Atlantic  Charter  plead 
for  a  world  where  every  nation  and  ev:ry 
man  will  have  his  place  In  the  stm.  Their 
high  purpose,  their  noble  resolve,  bresth- 
taklng  in  a  world  torn  apart  by  greed  and 
lust  for  power,  can  be  achieved. 


Outrageous  a 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  liuGH  L)  KOIJ .  JR. 

OF   Pi  ..  ..o  .  ^  .  ^....A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVEl 

Friday.  October  2,  1942 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  le  ive 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recorh,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  today  .en- 
titled "Outrageou-s  and  Ominous": 

OtmUGBOUS    AND    OMINOfS 

Through  their  newspapers  the  mass  of  the 
American  people  learned  yesterday  for  the 
first  time  that  their  President  had  been  on  an 
extended  2  weeks"  tour  of  the  Nation.  In 
that  period  he  addressed  many  thousaiuli  of 
war  workers  and  *as  seen  by  many  oiher 
thousands.  His  tour  wtis  no  secret  whatever 
in  these  localities.  It  could  not  possiblj  in 
Its  nature  be  a  secret.  But  for  this  period — 
incidentally,  a  period  of  grave  crisis  in  the 
world  war — no  news  agency  has  been  per- 
mitted to  print  or  utter  a  word  of  news  con- 
cerning this  elaborate  appeal  to  the  peoole. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  press  of  the  coui  try 
has  been  operating  under  a  voluntary  cen  or- 
ship  Having  accepted  this  situation,  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  felt  they  v  ere 
obligated  to  continue  it  untU  the  Preside  it 's 
trip  was  ended  Now  that  the  facts  are  pub- 
lic property,  the  self-imposed  restraint  is  at 
an  end.  We  hope  and  urge  that  not  only  the 
press  but  the  people  will  say  exactly  what 
they  th  nk  of  this  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented  withholding  of  news. 

The  cynics  will  insist  that  the  Preside  ifs 
trip  waa  none  other  than  a  barnstorming  po- 
litical venture.  Certainly  the  political  tides 
have  been  running  ak^alnst  the  administra- 
tion of  late  The  need  of  a  political  appeal 
to  stand  by  the  Rdmlnlstratlon  was  obvious. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  newspajier, 
condemnation  of  this  2  weeks'  censorthip 
does  not  rest  upon  the  motives  which  took 
the  President  on  this  trip  For  the  purposes 
cf  discussion  we  ore  glad  to  concede  that  the 
President  may  have  been  impelled  to  his 
undertaking  by  considerations  of  natlcnal 
morale.  To.  be  sure,  the  price  which  he 
exacted  from  the  munitions  Irdustry  wis  a 
high  one  in  point  of  mnn-hours.  The  in  er- 
ruptlons  occasioned  by  bis  visits  and  ad- 
dresses and  the  consequent  delays  In  the 
production  of  essential  materiel  may  Ufl\ 
have  amounted  to  dangerous  proportions.  It 
Is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  the  gains  for 
the  future  will  counteract  these  losses. 

But  the  essential  point  is  not  one  of  mot  ves 
or  of  production.    It  is  of  free  speech  la  a 
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free  land.  No  one  feels  more  than  docs  this 
newspaper  the  necessity  of  restraint  in  the 
publication  cf  hews  for  military  reasons.  In 
this  field  of  restraint  obviously  belongs  the 
safety  of  the  President.  Beyond  question, 
every  reator.atle  delay  In  the  publication  of 
news  of  the  President's  tour  required  by  this 
factor  deserved  a  loyal  and  thorough  adher- 
ence by  the  press.  Beyond  question  It  would 
have  had  such  adherence.  But  the  absurd 
extent  of  the  censorship  Imposed  far  exceeded 
any  such  reasonable  bounds.  When  a  Presi- 
dent is  seen  by  80.000  people  in  a  city  and  no 
newspaper  in  that  city  is  allowed  to  report  the 
fact  even  ofter  all  possibility  of  personal  peril 
to  him  is  past,  prave  and  lasting  damage  Is 
done  to  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

The  administration  of  President  Roosevelt 
has  made  a  long  list  of  blunders  In  the  sup- 
pression of  war  news.  It  was  the  hope  of 
Americaixs  that  with  the  arrival  of  Elmer 
Davis  upon  the  publicity  scene  these  mistakes 
would  gradually  be  corrected.  Instead  of  cor- 
rection, the  country  now  faces  the  most  out- 
rageous .suppression  of  fact  in  Its  history.  Its 
President  has  exhibited  an  ominous  blindness 
to  the  reasons  for  a  free  press  in  a  democracy 
and  to  the  inviolable  limits  which  those  rea- 
sons set  to  the  control  of  news  by  government. 
After  these  2  weeks  of  secrecy,  how  much 
faith  can  any  American  citizen  have  in  the 
administration's  report  of  its  deeds?  It  is  our 
considered  Judgment  that  in  2  weeks  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  at  the  turning  point 
of  a  great  war,  has  done  more  to  undermine 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens  than 
could  the  gravest  disaster  or  any  enemy  act. 


Increase  of  Comprnsalion  for  F  c^Lil 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


H^:^N   PAVE  E   SATTERFIELD,  JR 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridau.  October  2,  1942 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  approximately  29,C00,000  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  through  the 
heated  debates  and  administrative  ma- 
neuvering touching  the  subjects  of  farm 
prices  and  v.-ages  have  been  left  out  in 
the  cold.  The  income  of  this  group  is 
about  the  .same  it  has  been  for  the  last 
10  years.  Their  budgets  cannot  bo  made 
to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  living. 
Many  of  these  people  are  privately  em- 
ployed, and  very  little  can  be  done  by 
the  Government  to  relieve  them.  There 
are.  however,  268.000  postal  employees 
who  can  be  helped  by  the  Government, 
and  who  are  carrying  a  greater  responsi- 
bility and  a  heavier  burden  than  ever 
before.  The  Richmond  Post  Office  is  the 
control  accounting  office  for  the  State  of 
Virginia,  embracing  1.850  post  offices. 
Tlicre  is  only  one  flrst-cla.ss  office  in  the 
United  States  which  has  a  larger  ac- 
counting. This  office  and  all  tlie  rest 
throughout  the  country  have  had  the 
added  work  of  handling  bonds  and 
stamps,  prior  to  and  subsequent  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  In  addition,  they  have 
handled  the  important  assignment  of  the 
registration  of  all  aliens.  Notwith.'-.tand- 
ing  the  added  work  which  Is  daily  in- 
creasing by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  postal  employees  are  entering 


the  armed  forces,  the  pay  of  this  group 
has  not  boen  increased  for  over  17  years. 

The  mail  service  is  a  stabilizing  force 
in  any  community,  and  never  more  so 
than  in  the  time  of  war.  It  maintains 
morale  at  home  and  bolsters  the  morale 
of  our  loved  ones  now  fighting  all  over 
the  world. 

I  have  given  considerable  study  not 
only  to  the  post  offices  within  my  own 
district,  but  also  to  this  situation 
throughout  the  States.  I  have  been 
greatly  impressed  with  the  orderliness 
and  the  dignity  of  the  appeals  which  this 
group  have  been  making  to  the  Congress. 
I  have  not  heard  one  complaint  from  pos- 
tal employees  because  of  added  hours  or 
added  tasks.  They  are  asking  only  for 
adjustment  in  their  compensation  which 
will  enable  them  to  make  ends  meet  at  a 
time  when  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
and  is  still  going  up.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  go  on  record  for  increased 
compensation  for  the  postal  employees 
of  America.  They  have  been,  and  are 
now,  carrying-on  in  splendid  fashion. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  A,  WRIGHT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1942 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  a  bill  to  control  inflation. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  Farm  Bloc 
the  House  last  week  passed  a  bill  which 
would  increase  inflation.  A  vote  for  this 
bill  was  a  vote  for  inflation,  a  vote  for 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  There- 
fore. I  voted  against  it. 

But  today  the  bill  is  presented  to  us  in 
an  amended  form.  As  it  now  reads,  it 
is  not  the  bill  that  many  of  us  would 
draft  but  it  is  a  much  better  bill  than  we 
had  before.  It  represents  a  compromise 
between  points  of  view  that  last  week 
were  bitterly  opposed  and  it  is  therefore 
the  considered  will  of  Congress  and  will, 
I  hope,  be  accepted  cheerfully  by  all  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  bill  against  inflation.  It 
will  help  the  entire  country  and  not 
merely  one  group  or  bloc. 

Every  hou-sewife  knows  that  we  need 
this  law.  Living  costs  have  soared  in 
the  past  year  and  are  still  rising.  It  Is 
true  that  some  have  larger  pay  enve- 
lopes, but  they  cannot  buy  as  much  with 
them.  Wages  cannot  be  determined  by 
dollars  alone.  These  dollars  must  be 
evaluated  by  their  purchasing  power. 
A  raise  in  pay  is  an  empty  blessing  If 
your  standard  of  living  declines. 

We  forget  too  when  we  talk  of  our  in- 
creased national  Income  that  thl.s  In- 
crease Is  not  .«:p':i(i  ;:  '  'Tily  among 
all  our  people  I  :  .  x  i  :  ;  •  ,  salaried 
workers,  manv  !  !!■  :n  underpaid,  have 
uniformly  received  no  increase  in  pay. 
The  postal  employees,  for  example,  are 
notoriously  underpaid.  Il  have  re- 
ceived no  increase  since  iy25.  yet  they 
must  pay  more  and  more  for  the  food  on 


their  table.  This  Is  merely  one  in- 
stance. We  all  know  how  many  people 
in  our  own  cities  have  struggled  for 
years  with  meager  salaries  to  keep  their 
families  together  and  to  give  their  chil- 
dren a  decent  education.  The  most  se- 
verely affected  will  be  that  one-fifth  of 
our  people  receiving  substandard  in- 
comes of  $900  a  year  or  less.  Increased 
living  cost  to  them  means  actual  hunger 
and  suffering. 

I  am  not  against  a  fair  return  for  the 
farmer's  labor.  This  administration  ha.'i 
helped  the  farmers  when  they  needed 
help.  I  am  glad  of  that  help  and  I  have 
always  voted  accordingly,  but  the  Brown 
amendment  which  carried  last  week — 
and  which  I  voted  against — would  do 
irreparable  harm  to  our  country.  It 
might  temporarily  help  the  farmers  at 
the  expen.se  of  the  consumers,  but  in  the 
long  run  they  would  suffer  together  with 
people  in  all  other  occupations. 

Believing  as  I  do  in  the  Congress  as  the 
one  great  guaranty  of  popular  govern- 
ment. I  am  happy  that  it  has  faced  its 
responsibility  to  legislate  for  the  good  of 
the  Nation.  I  am  glad  that  an  anti- 
inflijtion  bill  has  at  last  been  presented 
which  I  can  support  and  I  trust  that  it 
will  receive  general  support  in  the  House 
and  be  enacted  into  law.  I  might  say 
that  this  bill  reposes  in  the  President 
tremendous,  almost  complete,  power  over 
the  rate  of  earnings  of  every  American 
workman  and  farmer.  If  I  had  not  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  sympathy  and 
friendship  which  the  President  feels  for 
both  the  city  workers  and  the  farmers, 
I  would  not  vote  for  it.  Feeling  as  I 
do,  that  these  powers  will  be  justly  and 
fairly  used,  and  appreciating  the  extreme 
urgency  of  the  crisis,  I  will  vote  in  the 
affirmative. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM    ;.K.S 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1942 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we 
passed  in  this  House  a  week  or  so  ago 
gave  the  farmer,  in  plain  words,  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  keep  his  dollar  somewhere 
near  at  parity  purchase  value  by  provid- 
ing that  the  cost  of  farm  labor  must  be 
considered  when  computing  farm  parity. 
What  happened?  The  powers  that  be 
within  the  administration  pointed  their 
finger  of  scorn  at  the  farmers'  fru  nd.s  in 
Congress.  The  eastern  press  and  radio 
commentators,  who  know  less  than  noth- 
ing about  the  farmers'  problems,  must 
have  been  given  orders  from  the  boys  on 
top.  who  were  looking  for  a  new  issue  and 
a  new  goat  to  skin,  to  build  up  a  case 
against  the  farmer  and  his  friends  In 
Congress,  to  try  to  .show  that  the  so- 
called  farm  lobbyists  had  sold  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  bill  of  goods  which 
would  cause  rank  inflation.  How  ri- 
diculous. 
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Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm  rs 
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Mrs.   F  'I  T'  -;      ^''     F:  ■ 
leave  to  txiL-nu  my  tiiud  k     • 
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The  Ohio  Ftutration  of  K 
Women'.s  Organ:7:ations.  ColiU":. 
September  29.  1942: 

Madam  ChalrmAn.  Governor  ?i: c 
tT.  honored  guesta.  and  fell'   v     , 
ts  s  Tery  real  prlvile{,e  to  come  u 
pvnlng  not  only  upon  invitation 
.i?ui.-hed   chairman    to  .«p?ak 
I         -nu  upon  thu  occ&sion.  but 
order"  of  the  Ohio  Republican  del 
the  Congress  cf  the  Ur.f.ed  States 
Bent  them  at  this  Ingatherlns;  of 
wcmcij    and    their    friends    which 
f-Mch    timely    fashion    upon    the    e 
F  >n     State     ccnventlcn 

e  It  the  convention  meeting 

gation  will  be  represented  by  our 
spected  and  affectionately  cher 
Jknkins 

But  tonight  It  Is  my  priv  ' 
moment  of   these  men   who    . 
carrying  on  your  ba-  "     •     ( 
who.  with  me.  need  >    ^:        - . : 
ized  eSorts  lo  keep  them  there 

They    are    a    conscientious,    hare! 
loyal  group,  and  I  am  happier  thar 
to  have  this  cpportunlty  to  t 
courtesy  to  me  in  the  b<Trin- 
In  them  and  my  sincere  apnrer  ati 
gressicnal  experience  and  of  the 
deferred  friendly  acceptance 
tbemeelves.     I  so  well  unders  ,^<. 
suspicions  of  me.  their  fear  that  I 
my   busy   housewife >    broom    to 
dtist  in  delegation  comers.     I  so 
P'eclate   the   comr.'«de<hip   they 
All  Ohio  can  l>e  proud  of  them. 
publicans  should  express   their   pr 
turning  th'-m  overwhelmingly  in 
Ohio    Republican     Women's 
should  determine  to  add  to  their 

But  I  ha'e  something  else  to 
ca  i    A  Li  say  txrlefly; 
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tike  Or.t  time  women  have  voted  In   ' 
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We  secured  the  franchise  Just  after  the 
Pir«t  World  Wnr  we  have  used  it  more  or  less 
intelliKently  thrauRh  a  quarter  of  n  century. 
Now  we  meet  the  greatest  chnllenge  so  far 
Riven  us  as  a  group.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  with  It? 

How  «re  we  going  to  demonstrate  our  rec- 
ommit Ion  of  res[:'on.Mblllty7  How  courageous 
are  we  going  to  l)c?  Shall  we  seek  the  tranvl- 
tnry.  seemingly  imprrtiint  but  passing  gnols, 
or  shall  we  stand  for  principles?  Even  with 
the  delermlnati  m  to  upliold  principles,  hnve 
we  the  luiowledge.  the  understanding,  and 
the  wisdom  to  choose  those  deeper  principles 
that  are  not  only  the  foundations  of  this 
tangible  and  intangible  country  we  call 
America  but  which  are  at  the  same  time  the 
keys  to  the  bfcirt  of  humanity  throughout 
the  world? 

Never  in  all  the  long  reach  of  history  has 
there  l)een  a  ^eatcr  challenge  given  any 
group.  Never  lias  there  been  a  more  dra- 
matic need  for  sanity,  for  calmness,  for  Judg- 
ment, for  vision,  and  for  faith.  In  EUigUsh 
speaking  countries  rJone  can  electiorui  now 
be  held.  In  the.se  United  States  only  is  an 
election  about  to  be  held.  War  Is  everywhere, 
dark,  ominous,  ugly,  horrible.  '  It  is  reaching 
Into  every  homo.  It  Is  extcndli^  Its  dark- 
ness Into  every  phase  of  human  living.  No 
words  can  desc.ibe  It  as  we  women  feel  It 
to  be:  A  world-wide  battle  l>etweon  darkness 
and  light,  between  destruction  and  construc- 
tion What  ha\e  we  to  give— not  Just  as  Re- 
publicans. Important  as  that  may  be — but  as 
tIglUnt.  far-see mg  Americans? 

Have  we  the  faith  in  life  itself  to  carry 
the  overwhelmingly  heavy  burden  of  these 
days?  Can  W".  as  ve  must,  send  cur  nicn 
cut  girded  with  a  supreme  and  unfaltering 
courage?  Can  we  carry  with  undaunted 
spirit  the  almost  Intolerable  burden  of  wait- 
ing, of  uncertainty?  Can  we  accept  with 
unfaltering  hearts  the  angruish  many  of  us 
know  lies  ahead  In  tho  agonies  of  loneliness 
cf  final  separation?  Upon  us  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility to  hold  steady  the  intrinsic 
heart  of  this  our  Ijeloved  country.  We  must 
sustain  the  people  by  our  calm  certainty  that 
right  and  Ju.  t  principles  wUl  ultimately  reas- 
sert their  powe.r.  None  of  this  can  we  do  If 
cur  own  hearts  are  not  steady,  oui  own  spirits 
calm. 

Never  before  have  there  come  to  us  a.s 
women  such  d. versified  demands  First  of 
all  we  women  must  give  new  meaning  to  the 
home — new  Impetus  to  morals  and  morale, 
new  meaning  to  education.  In  addition,  we 
must  take  the  places  of  men  In  industry, 
both  In  the  office  an  J  at  the  machines,  even 
as  we  must  wcirk  on  the  farms.  While  we 
must  go  Into  these  strange  masculine  fields 
let  us  never  forget  our  essential  womanhood. 
Let  us  never  b;  less  than  we  truly  are.  Let 
us  set  aside  fo*  a  time.  If  we  must,  an  out- 
ward fem.lnine  aspect,  but  let  us  assume  these 
new  roles  with  an  added  dignity  drawn  from 
our  own  Inner  assurance  that  women  have 
never  failed.  Then  when  the  time  for  peace- 
making really  comes  we  shall  be  ready  to 
assume  a  major  part  In  the  planning  of  to- 
morrows  world 

Perhaps  it  will  seem  as  though  that  were 
all  that  ccuid  oe  a.^ked  of  us.  but  as  things 
are  tcdav  repla<:ing  men  on  the  farms.  In  the 
offices,  and  on  the  production  lines  Eecms 
almcst  Just  a  beginning,  for  now  we  are 
being  called  upon  to  serve  with  the  armed 
forces.  Womcr  have  long  been  en  Intrln.sic 
part  of  these  armed  services  as  nurses.  As 
such  they  hare  shown  a  capacity,  a  spirit,  an 
endurance,  and  a  supreme  courage  for  which 
there  are  no  words.  But  now  there  Is  de- 
mand for  women  in  the  nonccmbatant  de- 
partments of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  that 
mvT\.  may  be  free  fcr  the  battle  lines.  I 
know  I  speak  f  :!r  all  women  when  I  say  that 
we  are  ready  for  all  tasks,  that  we  shall  not 
fall.  We  who  have  known  the  deep  experi- 
ence of  giving  IjiTtb,  of  being  for  a  little  time 


a  fhrlUlng  port  of  the  crMtirrnets  of  Del'y. 
know  that  during  those  months  when  t  le 
new  expression  of  life  is  being  formed  in  dark- 
ness ttiere  come  moments  of  hupele.wnoks,  of 
fear,  of  intolerable  anguisli.  But  we  know,  aa 
only  women  can,  that  without  tliose  momet  ts 
there  could  not  be  the  gloiy  of  birth.  So  \ce 
are  prepared  even  more  tlian  we  know,  deep 
witliln  ourselven,  to  hold  steadfast  tliroiL^U 
the  dark  months  that  lie  ahead  while  hu- 
manity prepares  in  darkness  lot  the  "borning" 
of  a  new  world 

But  we  have  not  taken  up  our  full  burden  If 
we  do  not  meet  this  wartime  vote  with  the 
impact  of  a  fresh  courage  drawn  from  our 
ever-increasing  knowledge  that  unless  frre- 
dom  cf  discusslcu,  freedom  to  differ  In  opin- 
ion and  unite  in  action  are  malnuined  riijht 
here  in  America,  the  world  will  cease  to  know 
what  freedom  means.  This  election  is  of 
great  national  Importance,  but  it  Is  more 
than  that:  it  is  Important  to  all  the  world. 
It  la  imperative  that  American  men  and 
women  recognize  this  and  go  to  tlie  polls  a 
Novtmber. 

As  women  and  as  members  of  such  organi- 
zations as  this  It  is  our  responsibility  to  see  '.o 
It,  insofar  as  we  are  able,  that  we  make  our 
own  voting,  and  that  of  others  whom  we  con- 
tact, our  first  responsibility  during  theie 
next  5  weeks.  Every  member  of  the  Ohio 
Federation  of  Republican  Women's  Organlz.i- 
tlons  has  this  responsibility  as  a  citizen  of 
her  community.  It  is  being  said  that  it  w.ll 
be  a  light  vote  and  that  the  Republica.is 
wont  come  out.  I  hope  that  every  one  of 
you  here  will  return  to  your  homes  de- 
termined to  prove  that  Republican  wcm-n 
and  men  recognize  their  responsibility  In  t  le 
continuance  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time  men  have 
gloried  in  dying  for  a  cause,  while  wom«!n 
have  known  that  their  great  contribution 
to  the  life  of  humanity  In  earth  Is  giving 
birth.  Now  Is  the  moment  when  we  most 
give  birth  to  a  new  world.  Since  men  are 
willing  to  flght  for  it  and  to  die  for  It.  it  Is 
our  definite  responsibility  here  at  home  to 
work  for  it  and  live  for  It  so  that  there  will 
be  kept  alive  these  principles  of  fre^rtcm 
without  which  man  sinks  into  ignominious 
slavery. 

As  members  of  the  Republican  organl2a- 
tion  and  privileged  to  have  this  stimulating 
get-together  meeting,  we  have  a  real  respon- 
sibility. We  must  get  out  the  vote.  Many 
of  the  men  are  going  to  l)e  too  busy  to  g:ve 
time  to  this  effort,  so  women  will  and  must 
find  the  time. 

It  is  true  that  nothing  matters  exctpt 
that  we  win  the  war.  but  it  is  not  true,  as  cur 
opponents  are  trying  to  make  us  believe,  tl.at 
It  IS  unpatriotic  to  work  for  the  election  of 
Republican  candidates. 

We  Republicans  know  that  there  Is  a  very 
deep  patriotism  In  our  determination  to  keep 
alive  the  two-party  system  of  government, 
which  is  the  only  method  we  have  of  main- 
taining the  free  American  way.  We  Rapub- 
llcan  women  accept  the  challenge  of  our  fiisl 
war  vote. 
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EXTET.'SION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  U.S.  C  VIR 

or   KA.N.-  .-, 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEJJ 

FriAa-'j,  October  2.  1942 

Mr.  GUYER.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  recent 
conlerence  of  the  Republican  Members  of 
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thp  Hou.'je  of  RcpveseiUaiivts  a  pio- 
nouncomont  wa.s  adopted  rcgaidlng  the 
ptisUlon  cf  the  Republican  Party  In  the 
Hou.sc  toward  tho  war  In  which  the  Na- 
tion li  Involved.  It  was  as  fine  a  state- 
ment of  the  dedication  of  a  party  to  the 
iervice  of  tho  Nation  as  was  ever  writ- 
ten— an  all-out  consecration  to  the  Job 
of  winning  this  war  and  to  the  task  of 
making  a  lasting  peace  only  after  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers. 

That  conference  declared  for  a  pait- 
noiship  of  nil  parties  and  classes  in  both 
cfTort  and  saciifice,  without  any  party, 
class,  or  section  obtaining  any  special 
advancement  or  gain.  That  when  vic- 
tory perched  on  our  banners  there  would 
be  glory  enough  to  go  around.  It 
pledged  loyalty  to  their  country  and 
every  support  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  upon  whom  rests  the  direction  of 
our  war  effort.  In  doing  this  it  set  an 
example  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  national  unity  never  ex- 
celled in  our  history. 

I  wish  to  add  my  commendation  to 
that  of  the  public  generally  and  I  pledge 
to  live  up  to  the  exalted  standard  thus 
set  forth  by  the  Republicans  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Our  sale  busi- 
ness should  be  to  win  this  war  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  get  the  boys  back  home 
again. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  SAiM  HOBB; 


OF    ALABAMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1942 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  letter  written  by 
me: 

As  long  as  the  "eye-gate"  remains  the  best 
entrance  into  human  intelligence  the  press 
will  continue  supreme  among  sculptors  of 
public  opinion. 

All  other  molders  cf  popular  thinking 
must  depend  upon  the  press  and  its  services 
to  a  far  greater  degree  than  we  realize. 

This  is  an  earned  and  deserved  tribute. 
It  is  also  a  challenge  to  meet  even  better  the 
fearful  responsibility  these  facts  impose. 

Today  a  mature  but  youthful  press,  strong, 
valiant,  and  more  eCBcient  than  ever,  locks 
back  upon  its  history  with  pardonable  pride, 
not  to  rest  upon  its  laurels,  but  to  gird  it,self 
v/lth  profitable  experience  for  Its  super- 
human task  of  a  greater  tom.orrow. 

So.  potent  defender  and  preserver  of 
liberty,  hail,  all  hall!  The  pages  of  your  his- 
tory yet  to  be  made  are  already  bright  with 
promise.  To  report  and  interpret  honestly 
the  war  and  the  mighty  Issues,  in  every 
forum,  pressing  for  worthy  solution,  is  a 
supreme  test  of  character.  The  peace  to  be 
won  after  martial  triumph  presents  an 
equally  challenging  chapter  to  be  written  in 
your  ijost  tradition.  May  the  God  of  battle 
and  Prince  of  Peace  guide  every  citizen  of 
the  fourth  estate  In  the  discharge  of  this 
high  duty. 

8am  Hobcs. 
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kxtb;nsion  op  remarks 

iiUN.RUYU.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Oi/ober  2.  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  David  Lawrence  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star: 

Overtime  Pay  Is  Inflation  Offender — Big- 
gest Factor  Held  To  Be  Government.  Not 
THE  Farmer 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Nation  has  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
fanner  Is  the  main  o'jstacle  to  the  enactment 
of  legifclation  to  pievcnt  inflation.  WhUe 
certain  farm  bloc  leaders  have  agitated  for 
higher  prices  to  the  farmer,  the  record  will 
show  that  the  administration  itself  not  only 
has  brought  at>out  tlie  biggest  factor  in  in- 
flation— Increase  In  puichasmg  power — but 
it  hao  reserved  for  itself  undt-r  tlie  pending 
bill  the  right  to  continue  to  inflate  wages 
und  pay  rolls. 

Looking  back  over  the  record,  the  biggest 
single  Inflationary  force  In  the  present  high 
cost-s  of  the  Government's  war  program  Is  the 
40-liour  week.  Tliere  never  lias  been  and 
there  is  not  now  any  reason  why  a  worl<,\veek 
longer  than  40  hours  cannot  be  worked,  but 
the  insistence  of  the  administration  that  the 
taxpayers  shall  pay  for  time  and  a  half  on  all 
overtime  lias  increased  tlie  pay  rolls  of 
America  to  fantastic  lieightJ?. 

Now.  when  a  manpower  shortage  looms,  not 
a  single  word  has  come  from  the  administra- 
tion indicating  that  it  wants  America  to 
work  a  48-hour  week  for  the  same  hourly 
rate  of  pay  as  the  40-hcur  week.  On  the 
contrary,  as  the  workweek  lengthens,  the 
cost  of  the  war  program  will  be  increased  and 
the  Governm^ent  will  find  itself  searching 
for  a  larger  and  larger  amount  of  revonua 
from  a  minority  of  the  population  so  as  to 
meet  the  staggering  war  costs. 

F.AHM     BLOC     RESENTFITL 

The  reason  why  the  farm  bloc  Senators 
and  Representatives  are  so  resentful  of  the 
criticism  leveled  lately  by  the  thlck-and-thin 
supporters  of  the  administration  is  that  the 
impression  has  been  spread  that  the  fsrm 
groups  alone  are  responsible  for  inflation  by 
demanding  110  percent  of  parity,  when  the 
truth  is  the  administration  has  forced  up 
the  costs  of  the  things  the  farmer  has  "o  buy 
and  has  put  into  distribution  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  purchasing  power  that  Is  not  being 
siphoned  off  by  taxation. 

If  the  administration  is  to  permit  special 
privilege  to  one  group,  it  will  find  other 
groups  demanding  the  same  thing.  The 
farmers,  through  their  representatives,  are 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  unskilled  laborers 
are  getting  from  880  to  $100  a  week,  includ- 
ing overtime  payments,  on  some  Government 
projects,  and  that  this  is  happening  In  areas 
near  farm  districts  so  that  the  farmer  is 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  get  labor. 

The  adiTiinistration  consistently  has  pro- 
moted the  idea  of  higher  and  higher  pay  rolls 
during  the  war  period.  The  War  Labor  Board 
has  stimulati^d  demands  for  increased  wages 
and  finally,  through  the  formula  in  the  Little 
Steel  case,  ordered  a  wage  Increase.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  Instance  of  wage  de- 
crease since  the  war  started,  though,  to  be 
sure,  some  requests  for  increases  have  been 
denied. 


»r 


Now  the  Pit^.Uent  hftii  been  fi 
by  the  Hotise  to  "correct  gross  i'  ■  . 
but  it  is  not  probable.  Judging  by  the  record. 
that  any  cut  in  wages  will  be  ordered.  Cer- 
tainly the  President  has  consistently  retisted 
all  eSurts  to  put  America  on  a  48-hour  wet-k 
with  straight  time  inntead  of  overtime  for  all 
work  l}etween  40  and  48  hours  a  week. 

LABOR  VOTt  SntONCUT 

The  men  in  the  armed  services  do  not  get 
overtime  pay  for  their  sixth  dny*  work  or 
double  time  for  the  seventh,  yet  the  ndmln- 
Lstration.  through  Its  t'pokesmen.  this  week 
has  been  endeavoring  to  give  the  ImFresalou 
that  to  stop  inflation  is  to  back  up  the  men 
at  the  front. 

There  would  be  far  more  support  for  the 
administration's  fight  against  the  demands 
of  the  farm  group  if  there  were  any  .sign  that 
the  large  city  populations,  where  the  admin- 
istration's principal  political  support  comes 
from,  would  be  treated  Just  as  firmly  as  the 
farmer. 

FYom  a  political  viewpoint,  the  admin- 
istration can  forfeit  all  of  the  farm  States. 
In  the  1940  election,  as  In  the  193ff  elec- 
tion, the  President  got  enough  votes  from 
nine  big  cities,  plus  the  solid  South,  to 
elect  him.  even  though  he  had  lost  all  the 
rest  of  the  cities  and  the  farm  areas.  The 
labor  vote  dominated  those  cities. 

The  House  bill  delegates  to  the  President 
the  power  to  manipulate  wages,  but  the  nd- 
mirlstration  insists  that  the  farmer's  in- 
come shall  meet  n  fixed  level  irrespective  of 
what  happens  to  wage  costs.  The  administra- 
tion will  win  Its  fight  against  the  farm 
bloc — and  should  win  it — but  this  will  not 
stop  inflation  If  the  executive  agencies  con- 
tinue to  promote  inflation  by  Increasing 
wages  and  by  refusing  to  cut  down  the  pre- 
mltim  pay  for  worV.  ii'>f:    10  hours  a  week. 


Price  Cfi^irol  iind  thi    I  ?•■:-  L,.'I-fT 
Frcbif  ni 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NAT  P.4TT0N 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1942 

Mr.  PATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  present  the  following 
letters  from  my  constituents  relative  lo 
their  views  on  the  agricultural  price- 
control  bill: 

Jacksonville,  Tex.,  September  9,  1942. 
Mr.  Nat  Patton. 

Congressman,  Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Patton:  I  took  particular  notice 
and  gave  close  attention  to  the  President  s 
address  Labor  Day  and  also  reread  his  address 
in  the  press.  As  a  commonplace  citizen  I 
take  particular  Issue  with  his  proposed 
policies  as  respects  agriculture  and  as  respects 
our  farming  class  of  peoples,  etc.  To  me  it 
appears  he  is  certainly  taking  a  slap  or  a 
kriock  at  farmers  and  their  families  generally. 
Is  it  possible  and  can  it  come  to  a  positive 
fact  that  agriculture  and  our  farmers  and 
their  famUies  will  come  to  a  regimented  lower 
privileged  class,  forced  to  work  long  tire- 
some hours  and  even  nights,  and  then  have 
an  arbitrary  price  put  on  the  products  of 
their  labor  that  will  in  no  way  equal  or  even 
approach  any  reasonable  paniy  lo  the  luxuri- 
ous pay  envelopes  of  public  labor? 


I 
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\.]:>n 


Al'li 


Is  It  portlb'.e  that  our  Govertimeu 
of  labor,  and  U  It  pcweible  *hat  thrr^Lj 
powerful  organizations  th 
trol.  and  la  It  poBBible  tha 
inx  fnr  disaster  through  ' 
I        ■  :aation.     Is   :  *    r-'  .=  -.".• 

.   .s  Mi««p  or  . 
t>*-   skhipped  dowi,    !  a.-:  •     ("■■■. 

and  labor  heads?     »>.  .  ,      -    i..     .- 
«hat     agriculture     and    larmem    aind 


are 
ccrimodlti 


families  are  getting?    You  surely  an 
acquainted   with   fanus.  farmers, 
families  to  swallow  any  wild  talk  a 
purported  prosperity,  etc.     What 
prices  based  on?     If  agricultural 
may  be  based  on  the  price  cf  puh^. 
pay.  then  agricultural  product 
high  enovigh  or  either  labor 
too  high. 

You  are  personally  acquaints.  *.  i»  me  and 
know  my  livelihood  comes  throvgh  com- 
mercial business  lines,  therefore  iL  will  be 
obvious  to  you  that  my  Interest  in  this  st^b- 
Ject  Is  In  no  way  a  sclflsh  per  1  '.ter.  I 
think  the  quicker  we  learn  tc  :  -  •  agricul- 
ture and  the  sooner  we  learn  to  keep  our 
heels  off  of  farmers"  and  their  fam  lies'  neck 
the  safer  our  social  Institutions  and  uur  Gov- 
ernment will  be. 

Yours  Very  truly, 

P 


SLIN. 


«,  1942 
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Bedias,  Tsx..  September 
N.*T  Patton, 
Wa^htigtcr.  D    C. 

DrvR  '  -:^  I  heard  the 
speec;.  .-;.-.■-  i-.»;-'.:  -ind  c^jnsider 
deliverance  of  the  fanner  over 
union  aa  a  slave  If  he  has  his 
quit.  I  hire  all  my  work  done, 
more  by  quilting  as  it  v  i:  .;  •  :i 
I  can  get  out  of  it. 

I   had    a    friend    visit intj    me    Sui^day 
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said  if  In  his  speech  the  President   was  still 


going  to 
;-ept  any 
24  to  '29 


knocking   the   farmer   he    was   not 

farm  any  more.    We  are  wlllme  '^ 

parity  price  that  labor  Is,  oa  '        ♦ 

or  any  years  except  the  last  10  ycari  \n  which 

labor  has  had  a  very  partial  treatment,  and 

If  labor  has  its  way  this  time,  we  quit 

call  it  strike.     I  toid  my  hands  s«t 

after  the  speech,  and  they  a^eed  I 

We  are  willing  to  bare  any  burden  ^at  labor 

Is;  will  not  be  a  slave  fcr  them. 

Please  get  in  there  and  pitch  for  \t)ur  coun- 
try and   try  to   destroy    this   Williim 
dictator  stuff. 

I  wUl  close. 

Your  friend  and  supporter 

J   W    Nts 

P.  S.— Is  It  right  for  a  far:r       • 
da]rs  13  h     :rf    i  dr.v  ,uid  give  u  W. 


the  Gov- 
t-  )  :j'  :id  and  the  Government 
labor   union   man 
It    Is   not   right 


enunent  r  r  .» 

give  It   to   a 

8-hour   days'' 

rather  see  that  much  money  bumefi  up  than 


to  see  It  managed  thus  unjii^'v 
farmer  a  Jast  prtce  and  he  w.i 
but    he    Is    tired    of    di.'furn!?h;: 
farr.!!v  to  por.«;tcn  the  '.a't^-cr  un'-^i 
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:    t^;ere 
union. 


Government  woik  some  farms  either  with 
Work  Projects  Administration  or  union  labor. 
It  would  suit  me  fine  to  start  on  mine. 

J.  W.  N. 


they 
ast  night 
was  right. 


Green 
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I    had 
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Bedias.  Tex.,  September  10,  1942. 
Mr.  Nat  Patton. 

lVa^/im<7fon,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patton:  In  reply  to  your  letter, 
September  1.  It  seems  to  most  of  the  people 
I  have  talked  to  have  the  opinion  that  Con- 
gress Is  not  doing  much  to  win  the  war.  I 
believe  Mr.  RoDsevelt  Is  right  in  setting  a 
price  on  all  things.  It  seems  that  the  farmer 
is  in  a  bad  shape  already  and  carrying  the 
heaviest  load  ol  any  one,  but  they  are  willing 
to  live  on  bread  and  water  and  work  hard  to 
win  the  war.  But  they  don't  think  that  they 
should  carry  tlie  whole  load. 

Mr.  Patton.  if  something  isn't  done  right 
away  about  the  farmers  quitting  the  farm 
and  going  to  public  work,  the  Nation  is  going 
to  find  itself  In  a  bad  shape,  short  of  food 
and  clothes  and  everything.  There  will  be 
lots  of  land  that  will  lay  idle  next  year. 

I  have  talked  to  lots  of  people  and  they  all 
say  they  cant  make  a  living  on  the  farm  and 
there  is  lots  of  people  that  just  won't  work  at 
all.  I  think  Congress  should  draft  every 
man  and  woman  and  child  In  the  Nation,  and 
place  them  were  they  are  needed. 

I  got  a  letter  from  one  of  my  nephews  that 
Is  somewhere  fighting  the  Japs.  I  won't  tell 
where  he  Is  or  his  name,  but  he  says  this  war 
la  no  play  and  If  we  don't  all  pull  and  pull 
hard,  we  could  lose  It.  He  said  it  was  hell 
where  he  was.  and  I  think  our  Government 
should  go  all  out  for  the  war  regardless  of 
what  the  people  think  or  how  hard  it  hits 
them.  It  still  Isn't  as  hard  as  our  boys  is 
facing  that  Is  over  there  fighting,  and  the 
Government  should  act  now  and  not  wait, 
and  put  everybody  where  they  are  needed  the 
most.  And  everybody  that  is  an  American  is 
of  the  same  opinion.  The  people  depend  on 
Congress  to  do  things,  they  elect  them  and 
depend  on  them  to  do  everything  they  can 
for  the  Nation.  I  am  for  the  President  lOO 
percent.  If  Congress  don't  act.  I  think  he 
should  act  now.  This  is  no  time  to  be  dilly- 
dallying around.  Here's  hoping  things  come 
out  all  right. 

Yours  truly. 

T.  E.  Rasberrt. 

NrW   SUMMEKFIELD,    TXX  . 

September  10,  1942. 
Hon    Nat  Patton, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Was?iington.  D.  C. 

De.\p.  Cottsin  Nat:  This  is  mostly  concerning 
the  war.  I  know  you  he.ir  enotigh  of  that. 
ai*  same  as  the  rest  of  us,  and  you  probably 
get  tired  of  hearing  it. 

I  was  Just  listening  to  a  national  hook-up 
on  the  radio,  and  some  of  it  concerned  a 
topic  I  hear  a  great  deal  about  lately — scrap 
Iron.  I  am  wondering  If  our  Government  Is 
aware  that  most  of  the  scrap  Iron  was  sold 
to  Japan  a  few  years  ago.  I  am  telling  you 
that  people  made  a  regular  business  of  the 
scrap  business  here.  Many  of  them  had  to 
do  anything  they  could  to  get  together  a 
small  amount  cf  money  to  buy  groceries,  and 
this  country  was  literally  gone  over  with  a 
.•:ne-tooth  comb  for  scrap  Iron.  T  model 
Ford?,  one  after  the  other,  day  after  day, 
month  after  month.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  do  not  have  any  scrap,  but  I 
am  telling  you  that  the  supply  will  be  small; 
and.  If  all  the  country  Is  like  this,  and  our 
country  is  dependent  on  scrap  for  survival, 
as  some  people  try  to  Indicate,  then  we  are 
In  a  serious  condition  Indeed. 

I  am  wondering,  too.  If  the  farmers  are 
getting  a  square  deal  in  the  price  flying  that 
is  soon  to  be  inaugurated.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  farmer,  as  usual,  is  going  to  be  the 
goat  One  of  my  nephews.  Just  in  from  Gal- 
veston, said  that  he  made  i32  on  Labor  Day 
I  his  would  hue  a  farm  hand  for  about  16 


days,  and  I  am  telling  you  that  this  is  figur- 
ing It  at  twice  the  wages  farmers  have  b<-en 
receiving  here  a  little  while  back.  Howe\er, 
I  think  most  farmers  here  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  do  anything  necessary  to  help  in  win- 
ning this  war. 

Well,  I  may  not  have  told  you  anyth  ng 
that  you  did  not  already  know,  but  I  cojld 
not   resist,   In   view  of  the    fact   that   seme 
people  seem  to  be  Ignorant  of  the  facts. 
Your  friend, 

I.    M.    TlPTCN, 

Palestine.  Tex.,  September  15,  194'.'. 
Hon.  N.AT  Patton, 

Washington.  D.  C 

Mt  Dear  Friend  Patton:  I  hardly  know 
how  I  want  to  explain  my  letter  to  you  but  I 
want  to  ask  you  to  please  consider  the  farm- 
ers when  fixing  a  price  on  farm  products. 
Really  we  are  not  getting  enough  for  our 
products  now.  I  hope  every  good  farmer  of 
the  United  States  will  v^Tite  their  Congress- 
man a  letter.  We  should  be  getting  25  cents 
for  cotton.  It  costs  that  to  rai.se  it.  farm 
labor  is  high  and  farm  tools  are  higher  than 
any  time  I  have  ever  known,  and  can't  get  all 
we  need  at  that.  Hogs  should  be  around  15 
cents  per  pound  live  weight.  Feed  is  higher 
than  at  any  time  but  It  cost  the  farmers  a 
lot  to  grow  this  feed.  There  ought  to  be 
something  done  about  the  high  wages  paid 
for  defense  work.  They  are  getting  good 
prices  for  labor  on  defense  Job  and  still  going 
on  strikes  for  higher  wages.  The  farmers 
aren't  getting  a  fair  deal  and  have  never 
gotten  one  to  my  way  of  thinking. 

Our  farm  boys  and  men  are  being  drafted 
In  I'ae  Army.  Just  take  me  for  instance. 
My  sons  started  a  crop  here  on  our  little  farm 
and  now  they  are  both  in  the  Army.  Both 
volunteered  in  the  Air  Corps  (they  would 
have  been  drafted  if  they  hadn't  volunteered 
for  service) .  now  the  crop  is  left  for  me  to  get 
gathered  the  best  I  can.  I  am  Just  one  out 
of  a  million  who  Is  left  the  same  way.  My 
boys  grow  lots  of  stuff  to  feed  the  world.  One 
of  the  boys  had  90  head  of  hogs  to  sell  this 
year.  2  acres  in  potatoes,  4  acres  in  tomatoes, 
but  Uncle  Sam's  big  Army  called  him.  He 
tried  to  get  a  deferment  from  his  draft 
board  but  they  said  "No.  you  will  have  to  go 
16rh  of  September."  So  he  volunteered  as 
aircraft  mechanic,  and  Is  gone.  The  other 
son  (the  one  you  thought  so  finei  volun- 
teered June  1.  He  Ls  supply  clerk  In  Air 
Corps. 

My  dear  Patton.  I  am  sorry  to  say  this,  but 
I  am  afraid  before  1944  there  may  be  a  food 
shortage  in  our  own  country.  There  could 
be  and  there  will  be  if  the  farmers  aren't 
given  a  fair  price  for  our  farm  products. 

The  farm  men  and  boys  arc  leaving  the 
farms  and  going  to  defense  and  war  plants 
to  work  for  better  wages. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  farm  labor  right 
now  In  east  Texas,  and  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
east  Texas  farms  lay  out  next  year  because 
of  labor  shortage.  The  farmers  can't  pay 
the  high  wages  the  boys  and  men  get  in  those 
defense  plants. 

Friend  Patton,  I  hope  you  will  receive  a  lot 
of  letters  like  mine.  I  hope  you  will  held  out 
as  one  and  will  see  the  farmers  will  get  a  fair 
price  for  their  farm  products. 

I  am  always  your  friend, 

Mrs.  N.  W.  Wincate. 

Mabank,  Tex..  September  11.  1942. 

Dear  Cousin  Nat:  I  received  your  letter  in 
today  s  mail.  Will  Just  say,  I  have  supported 
you  ever  since  I  have  been  in  your  district, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  for  I  know  you 
are  helping  to  fight  my  battles  there. 

I  am  writing  you  Ln  regards  to  the  cutting 
of  the  prices  on  hogs.  I  don  t  think  the  farm- 
ers are  getting  a  fair  deal.  Laft  fall  a  man 
from  the  triple  A  office  came  out  here  and 
said  the  Government  wanted  me  to  lncrea.se 
n^y  P'K  production,  to  help  win  the  war — so 
I  signed  up   to  Increase  them.     I   went  to 
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T>ier  and  borrowed  $375  and  went  up  In 
Kansas  and  bought  more  brood  sows,  then  I 
had  to  borrow  money  to  buy  feed  (as  we 
haven't  made  any  feed  here  In  3  years),  and 
no  cotton  at  all.  The  cheapest  sack  feed  I 
bought  was  $2.10  per  100  pounds,  and  the 
highest  priced  feed  I  bought  was  tankage 
which  cost  $6  15  per  100  pounds.  I  had  bred 
16  sows  and  gilts  for  fall  farrowing.  I  sold  a 
bunch  yesterday  and  in  the  bunch  I  sold  5 
bred  gilts,  and  they  went  to  the  packer.  I 
am  going  to  wait  to  see  if  the  price  is  set 
below  14  cents.  I  will  sell  all  my  sows  except 
2  to  raise  my  own  meat.  I  have  2  as  fine 
boys  as  ever  trod  the  soil  of  any  land — as 
far  as  I  know  they  may  be  lying  on  the 
field  of  battle  this  morning.  Then  we  are 
humiliated  every  day  over  the  radio  saying 
that  we  are  not  sacrificing  enough. 

Talk  about  morale — the  morale  of  the  peo- 
ple m  this  district  has  been  shattered  the  last 
2  weeks,  at  the  way  we  are  being  treated  in 
Washington,  and  from  what  information  I 
have  it  is  the  same  way  all  over  the  State. 

I  was  out  north  of  Trinidad  yesterday  to 
buy  some  corn.  I  found  a  good  young  farmer 
who  was  selling  out  everything  he  has  in  the 
way  cf  tools,  teams,  and  feed.  I  bought  200 
bushels  of  corn  from  him  at  75  cents  per 
bushel.  He  is  paying  $2.50  per  day  for  hands 
to  gather  this  corn,  said  he  was  moving  to 
Houston,  and  go  to  work  where  he  could 
make  a  living.  Then  I  went  on  a  little  far- 
ther up  toward  town,  to  see  a  man  about 
doing  some  work  on  my  house.  I  met  him 
going  to  the  gin  with  a  bale  of  cotton  (and 
by  the  way  he  has  a  fine  farm  bought  through 
the  Government) .  He  told  me  practically  the 
same  story  of  the  other  man.  He  is  ccn- 
fiidcred  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  this  county. 
He  said  he  was  rushing  to  get  his  cotton 
out,  said  he  had  to  quit  farming  and  go 
somewhere  and  go  to  work  so  he  could 
make  a  living,  said  he  couldn't  make  a  living 
and  said  hospital,  doctor,  and  drug  bills  the 
way  he  had  he  had  to  sell  the  fruits  cf  his 
labor. 

Here  Is  another  thing  then  I  will  close. 
I  live  6  miles  north  of  Malakoff.  Taking  a 
strip  of  the  country  through  here  where  I 
live,  a  mile  and  one-half  wide  and  8  miles 
long,  there  are  32  farms  in  this  small  area, 
that  there  will  not  be  a  furrow  turned  In 
1943.  and  I  am  sure  there  will  be  more 
abandon  their  farms.  This  may  sound  un- 
reasonable but  nevertheless  it  Is  true.  And 
if  those  brain-busters  dcn't  believe  it,  send 
them  to  me  and  I  will  be  more  than  glad 
to  go  with  them  to  each  Individual  farm 
and  show  them,  anc^  I  would  be  glad  if  our 
Pre.sident  would  come  along  also. 

I  am  afraid  we  are  heading  for  the  worst 
strike  the   world  has  ever  known. 

I  lost  $100  on  the  hogs  I  sold  yesterday. 
The  bottom  fell  out  on  feeder  hogs.  I  know 
a  boy  who  quit  farming  18  months  ago.  and 
went  to  Port  Arthur,  and  went  to  work  draw- 
ing $19  per  day.  with  time  and  a  half  over- 
time. He  has  bought  160  pxres  cf  land 
and  paid  fcr  it  working  by  the  day.  so  we 
the  slop  toters  have  got  to  have  a  law  passed 
to  force  our  stuff  back  down  so  as  fellows  like 
this  can  have  more  money  to  spend. 

This  is  the  first  tim.e  I  ever  attempted  to 
write  my  sentiments  to  anyone.  Thanking 
you  fcr  what  you  are  doing  for  us  common 
folks. 

Tra\ts    Peters. 

Kemp,  Tex.,  September  10,  1942. 
Mr.  N.AT  Patton. 

Dear  Sir:  After  reading  yotu:  letter.  I  will 
try  to  mention  a  few  things  that  we  farmers 
feel  should  have  your  most  serious  considera- 
tion. One  Is  the  fixing  of  prices  on  faim 
products.  If  these  prices  ere  not  kept  up 
where  they  are,  or  higher,  the  farmers  will 
suffer.  The  laboring  people  are  going  to  the 
defense  Jobs  where  they  are  making  from  $7 
to  $15  per  day,  and  what  few  there  are  left 
on  the  farms  are  asking  for  higher  wages, 


so  we  must  have  a  good  price  for  our  farm 
products,  if  we  continue  the  feed  the  world. 
The  prices  on  hogs  and  cows,  I  think,  is  high 
enough,  but  we  should  have  at  least  25  cents 
per  pound  for  our  cotton.  So  anything  that 
you  can  do  to  bring  about  a  square  deal  for 
us  farmers  will  sure  be  appreciated. 
Yours, 

J.  R.  Henson. 


Nacogdoches.  Tex..  September  15,  1942. 

Mr.    Nat    Patton. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  thinking  quite  a  bit 
about  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  farm  prices. 

It  is  alarming  the  number  of  acres  that  Is 
idle.  Being  a  producer  living  on  a  farm.  I 
am  in  a  position  to  know  Just  how  sad  it  is 
to  think  that  there  Is  a  possibility  of  us  wak- 
ing up  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  shortage 
of  food  and  feed  stuff  for  our  Nation's  needs. 
Therefore.  I  do  feel  like  you  should  be  very 
careful  about  the  price  you  fix  on  farm 
products. 

About  the  labor  shortage,  it  is  very  acute. 
One  reason  of  that  is  we  don't  get  enough 
for  what  we  do  produce. 

This  P  W.  A.  labor  or  W.  P.  A.— whichever 
It  is — Is  very  poor.    Tliey  won't  work. 

If  we  could  get  a  fair  price  for  what  we 
produce,  I  believe  we  could  keep  more  and 
better  labor  on   the  farms. 

I  think  it  is  the  middleman  and  not  the 
producer  that  is  raising  the  price  of  food, 
for  the  lowly  producer  has  to  ask.  "What 
will  you  give  me  for  this  or  that?"  We 
really  don't  need  any  sympathy  for  we 
could,  if  we  would,  organize  and  be  inde- 
pendent. 

But  I  do  hope  Mr.  Roosevelt  understands 
what  he  is  doing  for  this  act  could  mean 
either  win  or  lose  for  our  boys  will  have 
to  have  food  If  they  keep  going. 

Oh,  if  we  can  soon  win  before  too  many 
of  our  boys  are  killed.  I  think  Mr.  Roosevelt 
Is   a   great   leader,   but   he   is   human. 

Many  thanks  for  the  cookbook.  It  Is  very 
nice. 

Very  truly   yours. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Hocan. 


'  n  cl 
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.  To  End  B. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  WRIGHT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1942 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  address  en- 
titled "Bond  Bombs  To  End  Bondage"  by 
Edward  B.  Hitchcock,  Chief,  Foreign 
Origin  Section.  War  Savings  Staff,  on 
Polish  Day,  August  11,  1942,  at  Kenny- 
wood  Park.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

"When  I  was  a  child.  I  spake  as  a  child,  I 
understood  as  a  child.  I  thought  as  a  child; 
but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  child- 
ish things."  Thus  wrote  a  man  named  Paul 
In  a  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  many  years 
ago. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  spake  as  a  boy.  I 
lived  In  a  small  industrial  community  In  the 
Middle  West.  I  went  to  school  like  every 
other  boy  of  my  age.  After  school  we  boys 
played  games  together:  we  played  Indians, 
hide  and  seek,  baseball.  We  were  Just  ordi- 
nary American  boys,  with  the  same  good  and 
bad  impulses  that  small  boys  always  have 
and  always  have  had.  I  suppose.  I  remember 
that  we  were  inclined  to  be  scornful  ol  other 


boys  whose  parents  had  been  born  abroad. 
We  called  them  foreigners.  It  was  all  right 
with  Freddie  Klein,  whose  father  had  been 
born  in  the  United  States.  But  it  wasnt  so 
all  right  with  Joe  Bartello.  whose  father  was 
bom  In  Italy  and  who  sold  bananas  in  our 
town.  It  wasn't  so  all  right  with  Bernard 
Grab<3wskl  whose  father  came  from  Poland 
and  worked  on  the  railroad.  We  called  Joe 
Bartello  a  Wop  and  we  called  Bernard  Gra- 
bowski  a  Polack.  We  called  another  boy  a 
Chink  and  another  boy  a  Sheenie  Some- 
times we  let  the  Polack  and  the  Wop  play 
with  us;  sometimes  we  didn't.  Boys  can  be 
very  cruel. 

It  was  when  we  got  to  high  school  that 
things  began  to  change  and  some  of  the  boys 
whom  we  had  looked  down  on  and  snubbed 
and  refused  to  play  with  began  showing  up 
well  as  students,  or  In  sports,  or  in  the  de- 
bating club.  Tliey  spoke  English  Just  as 
well  as  any  of  us.  and  some  cf  them  did 
better  in  their  studies  than  some  of  the 
others  of  us.  Friendships  which  had  started 
under  a  cloud  took  on  new  and  special  im- 
portance. We  came  to  like  each  other  for 
what  we  were,  Instead  of  disliking  each  other 
for  what  our  fathers  had  been.  As  we  got 
Jobs  or  went  to  college,  the  change  continued. 
And  our  visions  broadened  with  experience 
and  through  contacts  and  hard  knocks. 

But  my  point  Is  that  even  when  I  was 
a  boy  I  began  to  learn  that  my  native  land 
is  a  melting  pot;  that  its  population  is  made 
up  of  people  from  all  over  the  world — liter- 
ally that;  that  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  a  Nation  of  one  people  from  many  coun- 
tries. My  own  family  may  have  come  over 
on  the  Mayflower — that  overcrowded  sailing 
ship  which  landed  some  early  refugees  from 
England;  but  there  have  been  many  May- 
flowers with  other  nanies  since  then — hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  them,  bringing  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  p)eople 
from  every  part  of  the  globe.  They  were  flee- 
ing from  persecution  in  their  native  lands; 
they  wanted  more  room  in  which  to  work  out 
their  destinies;  they  were  tired  of  slaving  for 
somebody  else  and  wanted  to  make  more  out 
of  their  brain  and  brawn:  they  were  seekers 
after  that  kind  of  freedom  which  we  have 
always  boasted  over  here. 

They  had  settled  down  with  a  few  pos- 
sessions and  high  hopes,  and  they  found 
their  opportunity  here  and  made  the  most 
of  It.  They  took  their  place  in  the  com- 
munity, and  built  homes  and  put  up  church- 
es; they  paid  taxes  for  schools  and  roads  and 
water,  and  worked  hard  and  had  more  money 
than  they  ever  had  had  before. 

They  also  brought  with  them  certain  racial 
or  national  characteristics,  certain  traditions, 
and  certain  memories.  And  they  put  these 
Into  the  melting  pot,  also.  Some  of  them 
clung  to  the  language  of  their  origin  and 
spoke  Polish  or  Italian,  or  Russian  in  their 
homes.  But  they  wisely  saw  to  it  that  their 
children  went  to  the  public  schools — the  God- 
blest  public  schools — and  learned  English. 
(Their  children  and  their  children's  children 
will  be  glad  In  the  not-far  future  when  this 
war  Is  over  that  they  learned  English,  be- 
cause English — or  American — is  coming  to 
be  the  International  language  of  the  world.) 
While  they  were  learning  English  they  also 
were  absorbing  Americanism,  and  that's  even 
more  Important.  Because  through  the  merg- 
ing of  all  these  nationalisms  there  has  come 
Into  being  a  new  internationalism,  whose 
name  Is  Americanism.  And  In  It  Is  the  hope 
of  the  future. 

You  have  only  to  look  into  any  telephone 
directory  or  to  v/alk  down  Main  Street  in  any 
city,  or  to  wander  in  the  residence  section 
on  either  side  of  the  railroad  tracks  to  under- 
stand what  has  happened.  Here  Freddie 
Klein  lives  next  door  to  Bernard  Grabowskl, 
and  Joe  Bartello's  fruit  store  prospers  adja- 
cent to  John  Jones'  department  store.  AtKl 
While   there   are   some   fence*   between    lh« 
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understf  nd 


undersumd   things 
Klass   darkly, 
offlc  T  In  World 
1  ace  to  face 
I  saw  as  a 
the  part 
had  in  the 
pe<|lally  In  the 
war  I  hved 
coj-respondent, 
estabhsh- 
wonjen  In  every 
business  to 
undetsiand  their 
ppi  eciate   their 
their   eco- 
<'S  and  dis- 
language 
them,  and 
K-d  for  their 
protection   of   their 


homes,  the  fence*  are  not  Tnar.+  and  moKt 
of  the  high  cnes  were  torn     :  .<  ago. 

We  see  a  Crech  or  a  Finn  .■  a  (i-  ti  elected 
mayor  of  this  city,  and  ili-^  '  >  r  i  of  alder- 
men in  almost  any  .^T.f.i:.  -  r.'.-nur.ity 
coTT.priaes    many    foreu:;;  .'.  >    read 

the  list  of  draftees  or  our  -.1  ■  .    .      s.  and 

And  many  names  from  mii...  n  ,  Medals 
for  brave  and  distingu.-:  !  ■  rvice  are 
pinned  on  the  breasts  of  n  - :.  :  every  na- 
tional origin  under  the  sun  Ard  thU  hap- 
pens every  day  over  here  m  the  U  uted  Stales, 
■a  in  no  other  part  of  the  world 

Now.  I  have  been  trv  :  ,•  •  • .;  ;  hew 
my  point  of   view  ch.i  :  >    older. 

I  had  started  o\jt  witii  cerLaiu  prejudices. 
I  had  understood  as  a  child,  but  when  I  be- 
came a  man.  I  began  to 
wh:ch  I  had  seen  through  a 
When  I  was  a  man  and  an 
War  No.  1.  I  was  able  to  see 
certain  realities  as  to  other  men 
man.  And  so  I  came  to 
other  men  of  other  rootage  have 
progress  of  clvUizatlcn  and  es 
building  of  our  Nation.  After 
long  in  Europe  as  a  foreign 
living  In  one  capital  after  anoth^ 
Ing  contacts  with  men  and 
part  of  the  world.  I  made  It  my 
study  people  and  to  try  to 
points  of  view.  I  came  to  a 
dlflictilties.  and  their  difference? 
nomic  troubles,  their  Ingra  : 
likes;  the  unfortunate  bar- 
whlch  made  Chinese  walls  b. 
the  other  barriers  which  thi 
protection  and  for  the 
trade  and  Indtistry. 

Also  during  that  period  after  World  War 
No.  1  It  was  my  buslne.-s  to  ;b«erAe  and 
comment  on  what  was  happenln  j  in  IXirope. 
I  was  keenly  aware  of  the  bad  st  itesmanshlp 
which  was  general  In  the  old  wor  d;  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  statesmanship  everywhere 
In  the  world 

Versailles  was  mainly  a  ga 
ttred  old  men.  men  hi  a  hurry  to 
dinner. 

They   proceeded    to   set    up    a 
states    out    of    the    defeated 
Imposed    democracy    on    some 
didn't  understand  what  democ 
because  they  never  had  had  any 
cant  just  put  It  on  like  a  new 
c*ss  and  quality  of  denocrac>- 
the  kind  of  education  and  traim 
preceded  It      Hence  most  of  the 
which    were    then    set   up    )ust 
They  failed  becau^  the  people 
for  democracy      Also  because  t 
the  great  democracies  were  too  s 
sleepy  or  too  busy  to  give  enough 
to  the  needs  of  the  other  fellow: 
them    set    up    their    new    sta'es 
had  stood  up  and  spoken  long 
behalf  of   these  bornirg  dcmocrfcc 
was  the  Prei^ident  of  the  Unitexj 
Insisted  on  the  establishment  r- 
of  Nations  as  guaranty  for  tl:< 
Insurance  for  th"  friire:  as  aid 
for  tboee  who   w  "►>    'truggling 
dom:  as  the  means  for  coHectlve 
all   mankind      I   believe  he  was 
I    think    recent   events   alrendv 
htm  right      I  am  ccnvlrcrf!  '^a* 
hideotts  holocaust  ecu:  ! 
tt   •    strong    League    ef    N.i  .0: 
mainuined    and    if   the  United 
been  a  part  of  it. 

But  the  LesfTue  of  N.ittr-  '  t- 
cf  Venwilles   had  withm   W.   :■.:-• 
needed  rr>»'hr'rt':  fcr  ac1)ust;:i-  :  • 
which  M ::■:■■•    m    •"    soon    to 
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dozen    new 
res      They 
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man;  who  bad  no  realization  of  the  future 
storm  toward  which  they  were  drifting. 
But  In  Germany  and  Italy  new  leaders  saw 
their  opportunity  In  the  decline  of  democracy 
and  set  to  work  to  build  their  world  revolu- 
tion for  economic,  political,  military  domina- 
tion of  all  mankind. 

They  began  to  demand  that  their  people 
should  take  the  gold  out  of  their  teeth  to 
pay  for  munitions,  that  they  should  turn 
their  butter  Into  btillets.  that  they  should  so 
regiment  and  mechanize  and  militarize  them- 
selves that  the  victory  would  be  sure  and 
quick  This  went  on  openly  for  a  long  time. 
And  we  correspondants  wrote  all  about  It. 
When  the  startled  petples  of  France  and 
Britain  woke  up  and  realized  that  they  had 
been  sleeping  their  lives  away,  that  their 
leaders  had  lied  to  them  and  misled  them, 
that  they  too  had  been  sold  down  the  river — 
like  the  Czechs  at  Munich — It  was  too  late. 
It  was  their  own  fault,  but  that  didn't  make 
It  any  easier  to  take.  They  had  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  red  lights  of  Manchoukuo, 
Abyssinia.  Austria,  and  Munich.  But  with 
the  tr.-igic.  ruthless,  and  horrible  Invasion  of 
Poland — which,  by  the  way,  was  very  similar 
to  Pearl  Harbor — they  finally  aroused  them- 
selves and  tried  to  organize  resistance  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  But  it  was  too  late.  It  had 
been  too  late  for  a  long  time.  And  Poland 
went  down,  struggling  nobly,  fighting  desper- 
ately, battling  to  the  bitter  end  against  ter- 
rible odds — no  braver  fight  ever  was  made. 
Poland  fell  finally  under  the  wheels  of  the 
Juggernaut  which  even  then  was  rolling  re- 
lentlessly over  the  once  free  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope. One  after  another  the  others  fell.  I 
saw  It  happen  to  one  after  another  of  those 
I  unprepared  countries.  I  sometimes  wish  I 
hadn't  seen  it  happen.  My  dreams  are  all 
horrible  nightmares  of  that  misery  and 
slaughter  and  bloodshed  In  E^irope.  I,  too. 
wake  up  screaming. 

Here  In  the  United  States  we  were  being 
told  "It  cant  happen  to  us."  And  some  of  us 
believed  that.  Others  wanted  to  believe  it. 
Until  December  7.  1941,  when  the  bombs  that 
fell  on  Pearl  Harbor  fell  also  on  New  York 
and  Pittsburgh  and  Los  Angeles.  And  It  had 
happened  to  us. 

You  and  I  know  that  there  have  been  too 
many  nationalisms — Jealous  of  their  sover- 
eignties, and  envious  of  others'  welfare — 
striving  for  their  own  good  rather  than  for 
the  good  of  all  mankind,  caring  little  for 
the  needs  of  others;  always  seeking  more 
living 

Today  we  are  all  Americans,  Americans  all, 
united  In  the  corrunon  catise  erf  decency  and 
democracy  fcr  a  better  world  of  the  future. 
Yesterday  we  may  have  been  Polish-Ameri- 
cans or  Czech -Americans  or  Italian-Ameri- 
cans. But  the  war  wiped  out  the  hyphen 
and  today  we  i.re  all  Americans.  Out  of  the 
melting  pot  has  come  a  new  order  which  is 
destined  to  establish  and  maintain  a  new 
world,  tomorrow. 

We  used  to  speak  of  Europe  as  the  Old 
World  and  of  the  Americas  as  the  New  World. 
The  Old  Wcrld  has  gone  to  pieces  once  more — 
as  it  did  tnder  Napoleon;  and  today  the  Old 
World  is  under  the  domination  of  gangsters 
who  are  burning  and  killing  and  looting  and 
taking  what  they  want.  How  to  stop  the 
gangsters  Is  the  probiem  of  the  present. 
They  will  be  stopped.  But  when  and  how? 
A  gangste:.-  gets  what  he  wants  in  the  be- 
ginning, b'cause  he  has  a  gun  and  shoots  his 
unarmed  Mctlm  and  takes  his  money,  before 
the  victim  h-is  time  to  get  ^'s  own  gun  and 
fight  back  But  the  gangster  Is  finally  shot 
and  stopp<'d,  and  he  lands  In  Jail  or  lies  In 
a  coffin.  And  we  have  seen  that  a  gangster 
always  seens  to  be  at  his  strongest  and  most 
prosperous  Jus    before  he  falls. 

The  forces  cf  evil  known  as  the  Ails  powers 
have  conquered  Europe  and  their  satellites 
In  Asl.i  have  been  successful  there,  too.  So 
that  they  5eem  to  be  tec  strong  fcr  the  powers 
:  r  c     c:      !}ut  there  is  nothing  new  about  all 


this.  It  has  happened  frequently  before  in 
history.  And  finally  the  pwwers  of  good  al- 
ways have  overcome  the  forces  of  evil.  Might 
Is  not  right,  even  though  It  seems  to  be. 
Right  is  might.  Good  always  has  overcome 
evil.     God  is  stronger  than  the  devil. 

With  each  new  day  we  realize  the  purposes 
back  of  this  terrible  confiict.  We  are  forced 
to  believe  what  we  were  loath  to  believe  yes- 
terday— that  this  war  is  a  world  revolution 
for  the  redistribution  of  the  entire  planet; 
that  it  Is  a  mighty  drive  of  brute  force  against 
civilization,  of  barbarism  against  religion, 
of  feudalism  against  freedom,  of  slaveocracy 
against  democracy.  And  we  have  come  to 
understand  slowly  that  unless  all  the  forces 
of  good  are  united  against  the  combined 
forces  of  evil — strongly,  courageously,  com- 
pletely— civilization  might  Just  lose  this  war. 

We  are  not  going  to.  los3  this  war.  We 
are  going  X.r  win  it-  .^me  day.  But  that 
day  seems  far  off,  and  the  way  Is  likely  to  be 
long,  tragically  long,  and  terribly  hard,  and 
It  will  lead  through  blood  and  sacrifice  and 
destruction  far  beyond  anything  we  ever 
dreamed  possible. 

I  fought  In  that  other  war  when  the  slogan 
was  "Make  the  World  Safe  for  Democracy." 
I  am  fighting  In  this  war  with  a  new  slogan: 
"Save  Democracy  for  the  World."  We  may 
have  failed  previously  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  But  we  are  going  to 
save  democracy  for  the  world  In  this  war. 

There  Is  only  one  "if;"  only  one  reason  why 
we  might  fall;  only  one  possibility  that  might 
bring  defeat  Instead  of  victory.  That  Is 
"disunity."  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  Hirohl- 
to — the  three  horsemen  of  the  Axis — are 
counting  on  our  disvmlty.  That's  their  only 
hope  In  the  final  analysis.  If  they  can  Just 
split  us  up  and  divide  us  and  disunite  us, 
then  they  can  conquer  us.  But  I  know  they 
cannot  break  up  the  United  Nations,  they 
cannot  conquer  democracy,  they  cannot  over- 
come the  new  internationalism  which  is 
Americanism. 

What  Hitler  has  done  to  the  once  free 
peoples  of  Europe  Is  horrible  beyond  words. 
■What  Hitler  did  to  Lidice  in  Bohemia  was 
not  the  first  of  its  kind.  Cracow  and  Rotter- 
dam were  devastated  by  fire  and  sword. 
Other  smaller  towns  were  wiped  out  in  the 
same  way.  Many  cities  have  been  burned 
and  their  inhabitants  slaughtered.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Nazis  is  to  make  more  room  for 
themselves — plenty  of  room.  Their  "lebens- 
raum"  includes  all  of  Europe,  and  to  get 
this  they  have  taken  their  homes  away  from 
their  owners,  and  they  either  have  killed  the 
owners  or  driven  them  away  or  herded  them 
Into  their  fields  and  factories  and  made  them 
work  as  slaves  under  Nazi  overlordship. 
Their  attempt  is  to  establish  the  Germans 
as  the  supermen  of  this  age.  so  that  they 
will  rule  all  non-Aryans  with  a  rod  of  Iron 
under  a  modern  system  of  domination  which 
Is  more  ruthless  and  inhuman  and  despicable 
than  anything  recorded  In  the  blackest 
pages  of  the  past.  They  are  trylr.g  ta  throw 
the  world  back  into  chaos  and  dark  night, 
into  feudalism,  and  slaveocracy,  so  tt.at  they 
can  rule  supreme.  What  they  do  not  realize 
Is  that  their  system  will  never  unify  the 
world,  because  they  haven't  the  cement  nec- 
essary to  hold  the  bricks  of  their  structure 
together.  That  structure  is  toppling  even 
now  In  Poland,  in  Yugoslavia,  in  Holland 
and  Belgium  and  Greece  and  Czechoslovakia. 
Terrorism  and  secret  police  will  never  supply 
the  cement  necessary  for  the  buUding  of  a 
nev7  world  order.  Starvation,  torture,  and 
the  firing  squad  take  their  toll  of  us  human 
beings,  but  such  methods  never  will  quench 
the  fires  of  freedom  which  bum  deep  In  our 
hearts.  Actually,  Hitler  has  done  nore  to 
fan  those  fires  to  hot  flame  than  anyone  else 
ever  has  done  In  a'l  history.  He  has  made 
us  appreciate  our  democracy  as  never  before. 
And  with  every  new  horror  wh'ch  his  crazed 
brain  perpetrates  he  has  but  added  fuel  to 
the  fire. 
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I  am  not  here  to  stir  you  emotionally.     I 
am  not  here  to  talk  about  what  happened 
to  Poland.    I  am  not  here  to  add  to  the  terror 
which  stalks   by   day  and  the   misery   that 
creeps  by  night.    You  know  that.    You  know 
also  how  your  hearts  are  wracked  by  what 
has  happened  to  your   people  caught   back 
In  Poland,  many  of  whom  are  your  friends 
or  your  relatives.    You  have  wanted  to  help 
them  and  so  have  I.     You  haven't   known 
how  to  do  it.     I  haven't,  either.     But  now  I 
know.     I  either  must  fight  with  a  gun  to 
diive  gangsterism  and  tyranny  and  slaveoc- 
racy out  of  the  world,  or  I  must  fight  with 
bonds.     Those  bonds  are  bombs  which  will 
free  Poland  from  despotism.    So  I  am  Invest- 
ing all  that  I  can  spare — and  more — in  the 
cause  of  decency  and  democracy,  for  the  vic- 
tory of  right  over  might,  for  the  overthrow 
of  "tyranny  and  the  enthronement  of  free- 
dom, for  the  establishment  of  a  new  order 
and  for  the  setting  up  of  a  better  world — not 
Just  a  richer  world  for  the  few  but  a  rlghter 
world  for  the  many — a  fairer,  Juster,  nobler 
world,  where  the  best  of  us  must  be  willing 
to  shar<  'with  the  worst  of  us  and  to  aid  the 
least  of  us  to  stand  In  the  sun  with  the  rest 
of  us.     At  last  I  see  how   I  can  help  free 
Poland— and     Europe — from     Hltlerism:  By 
buving  bonds  to  end  bondage. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is 
your  Insurance  policy  which  guarantees  to 
you  life,  liberty,  and  the  puisuit  of  happi- 
ness In  this  free  land — one  of  the  few  re.- 
maining  havens  of  freedom  on  earth.  For 
more  than  150  years  it  has  paid  dividends; 
personal  security,  equality  of  opportunity, 
and  Justice  for  all.  Premium  time  is  here 
and  we  Americans  must  pay  to  keep  our  in- 
surance in  force.  Don't  let  it  lapse.  Many 
of  our  friends  and  families  across  the  seas 
failed  to  pay  the  price  of  national  security 
and  they  lost  everything.  They  had  been 
warned  but  they  did  not  heed.  We  have  been 
warned  and  we  must  heed. 

Of  course,  if  you  prefer  to  follow  Hitler's 
advice.  If  you  don't  care  about  your  constl- 
tuticnal  rights,  if  you  don't  cherish  your 
hard-won  freedoms,  if  you  don't  like  the 
United  States  of  America — then  don't  pay 
your  premium.  That  Is  your  privilege  as  a 
free  person.  But  If  you  enjoy  your  home 
and  family,  your  Job,  your  church,  your  fra- 
ternal and  social  friends — if  you  value  your 
way  of  life — you  will  have  to  do  something 
to  preserve  that  way  of  life.  The  way  you 
can  do  something  about  it,  as  a  civilian,  is 
to  buy  bonds. 

Never  before  in  history  has  any  govern- 
ment made  such  a  generous  offor  to  its  citi- 
zens as  the  Treasury  Department  is  making 
in  these  bonds.  You  lean  money  to  your 
Gcvernmcnt  to  buy  goods  and  service  for  the 
armed  forces  pledged  to  fight  this  war  to  a 
finish.  Your  Government  gives  you  a  certifi- 
cate which  cannot  be  taken  away  from  you 
without  your  consent,  which  is  registered  for 
your  protection,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  if  you  haven't 
a  safe  place  to  keep  it.  You  can  sell  that 
bond  after  60  days,  if  you  need  to  do  so.  But 
It  is  to  your  advantage  to  hold  that  bond, 
because  "for  every  $3  you  Invest  in  these 
bonds  you  get  $4  back,  at  mattirity. 
You  pay  $18.'75  for  a  $25  bond,  which  the 
Government  will  redeem  at  full  face  value 
In  10  years.  And  In  10  years  you  probably 
will  need  that  money  much  more  than  ycu 
do  today.  Meantime  your  money  is  helping 
to  win  the  war  for  the  United  States  and  for 
Poland,  and  you  are  doing  your  share  for 
victory. 

Your  Government  Is  asking  you  to  Invest 
10  percent  of  your  earnings  or  savings  every 
week  for  the  duration.  Is  10  percent  too 
much?  The  men  who  are  in  our  armed 
forces  have  to  give  100  percent — their  very 
lives — if  necessary.  They  are  required  to 
do  that.  You  are  Invited  to  give  only  10 
percent  of  your  excess  money.  The  dlffer- 
enc«    between    your    10    percent    and    the 


draftee's  100  percent  is  considerable.    Think 
It  over. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  to  you  that  we 
must  be  united  on  every  front  If  we  are  to 
win  this  war.  The  armed  forces  are  united 
under  our  Commander  in  Chief  on.  the  7 
seas.  In  the  air,  and  on  land.  We  must  be 
as  united  on  the  home  front,  on  the  farm, 
in  the  factory,  in  the  store,  in  the  home. 

We  have  to  realize  that  there  are  four  ways 
for  every   man  and  woman  In    the  United 
States — for  every  American — to  fight: 
We  can  fight  in  the  armed  forces. 
We  can  fight  by  producing  supplies  for  the 
armed  forces. 

We  can  fight  by  reducing  cur  personal  dally 
needs  to  meet  the  Increased  demands  of  the 
armed  forces. 

We  can  fight  by  putting  our  dollars  to  work 
In  helping  to  buy  what  the  armed  forces  must 
have  to  win. 

And  when  you  fight  by  Investing  your  dol- 
lars In  War  bonds,  you  are  buying  Insurance. 
Tlie  way  to  Insure  freedom  is  to  buy  power. 
When  you  invest  in  bends  and  stamps  you  are 
buying  power.  Idle  money  Is  unpatriotic 
money.  Money  is  more  than  a  medium  of 
exchange  today;  it  Is  also  a  sj-mbol  of  loy- 
alty— your  personal  loyalty  to  your  country 
and  to  Its  cause,  which  is  the  liberation  of  the 
world  from  bondage.  Your  buying  of  War 
bonds  week  by  week,  month  by  mouth — not 
Just  once  or  twice,  but  regularly  and  con- 
stantly—until it  hurts  (and  it  won't  hurt  you 
to  give  your  money  to  this  use  as  much  as 
it  will  hurt  our  armed  men  if  they  haven't 
got  arms  to  fight  with);  buying  bonds  even 
if  It  hurts  is  your  duty.  Your  money  will  be 
put  to  work  for  the  cause  of  a  free  world. 
Your  money  will  help  to  buy  Implements  of 
war  for  victory;  your  money  will  help  to  fur- 
nish arms  and  ammunition  and  food  and 
clothing  and  transport  to  our  fighting  forces 
wherever  they  may  be.  And  your  money  in- 
vested in  War  bonds  will  help  prevent  future 
Inflation,  which  might  make  a  lot  of  trouble 
for  you  some  day.  unless  you  have  such  sav- 
ings for  the  after-war  period,  instead  of  hav- 
ing put  that  money  Into  a  lot  of  useless 
luxuries  which  are  harder  to  get  every  day. 
and  which  should  mean  less  and  less  to  each 
of  us  when  we  weigh  those  luxuries  against 
the  needs  of  the  effort.  It's  your  war  and 
mine.  Let's  make  it  really  ours  in  every  way. 
■W^e  cannot  all  fight  with  guns  In  hands,  but 
we  can  all  put  guns  In  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  fight. 

If  you  are  working  In  some  factory  or  In- 
dustry, you  should  be  buying  bonds  regu- 
larly under  the  pay-roll  savings  plan.  It  is 
your  patriotic  duty  to  do  so;  also  it  is  to  your 
benefit  to  do  so.  See  to  it  that  your  plant 
has  a  pay-roll  system  established,  with  a 
labor-management  committee  at  work,  and 
that  you  are  represented  on  that  commit- 
tee. That  is  part  of  our  democratic  Idea 
and  is  to  your  advantage. 

But  whatever  your  individual  status,  you 
have  to  understand  that  your  help  is  needed, 
that  your  bonds  are  your  duty,  that  it's  up 
to  you  to  help  win  this  war.  If  we  all  do  our 
share  we  will  win  It.  And  with  victory  we 
shall  be  helping  to  establish  a  free  world 
of  the  future  where  all  men  and  women 
everjrwhere  may  come  to  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  that  we  have  in  this  country,  the 
rights  which  we  are  fighting  to  protect — 
our  God-blest  freedoms — otir  Americanism. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  begin  making  new 
maps.  But  it  is  the  time  for  us  to  begin 
thinking  definitely  about  the  kind  of  world 
which  can  be  set  up  and  made  successful  In 
the  future  after  this  war. 

Setting  up  of  that  new  world  will  be  our 
Job  after  the  war  is  over.  It's  a  great  task, 
worthy  of  our  best  effort.  Future  peace  and 
security  and  progress  depends  on  how  we  do 
that  task.  There  will  have  to  be  some  kind 
of  federation  of  freedom-loving  people  to 
maintain  peace  and  to  prevent  a  futiu-e 
threat  to  civilization.    We  can  do  it,  because 
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we  have  the  power  to  do  It — If  we  have  the 
will  to  do  it. 

Meantime  we  have  to  win  the  war.  We 
have  to  break  slaveocracy  before  we  can  have 
democracy.  We  have  to  buy  bonds  to  end 
bondage. 


Fialtor:-)  rt  the  A-f'isated  Y.u,!!-,;  ne:tto- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


!;;:iN.  ALFRED  F,  BLUER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1942 

Mr.  BEITER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herein  the  platform  of  the  Affiliated 
Young  Democrats,  Inc..  of  New  York 
City,  adopted  at  the  fifth  biennial  State 
convention  held  In  New  York  City  on 
Au8:ust  16,  1942. 

While  I  do  not  favor  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project,  which  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  this  organization,  I  believe  the 
balance  of  the  platform  to  be  construc- 
tive and  fundamentally  sound. 

The  platform  follows: 

PHEAMDLE 

The  Democratic  Party  must  foster  and  en- 
courage a  foreign  policy  consistent  with  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  President's  four 
freedoms — freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  from  want,  and  freedom  from 
fear — for  all  mankind  everywhere,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

The  foreign  policy  urged  by  the  Republican 
Party  has  been  overwhelmingly  a  policy  of 
reaction  and  Isolationism.  That  isolation- 
ism has  been  the  major  cause  of  the  evils 
which  plague  the  world  today. 

America  must  pay  for  the  errors  committed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war.  The  Amer- 
ican people  must  r-^solve  never  to  repeat 
those  mistakes.  Never  again  must  they 
shirk  the  responsibility  of  world  affaire. 

Twice  In  a  single  generation  the  catas- 
trophe of  a  World  War  has  fallen  upon  us. 
Twice  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  false 
isolationism,  has  been  forced  into  battle. 
We  have  learned  that  when  any  nation  any- 
where becomes  the  tool  of  a  dictatorial, 
saber-rattling  government,  our  own  freedom 
Is  in  Jeopardy. 

We,  the  Affiliated  Young  Democrats.  Inc., 
believe  that  If  it  were  not  for  the  over- 
whelming isolationism  of  the  Republican 
Party,  which  was  foisted  upon  the  American 
people  after  the  last  war,  the  present  world 
catastrophe  could  have  been  averted.  Be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  understanding  and  Hi- 
vision ,  the  rule  of  that  organized  few  had 
out-maneuvered  the  many,  which  has  caused 
the  evils  existing  today. 

We  know  the  United  Nations  will  win  the 
war.  But  no  hope  of  an  enduring  peace  is 
Justified  if  it  is  colored  with  any  thought  of 
appeasing  the  forces  of  evil.  Victory  must 
be  complete  and  uncomprom.lslng.  Totali- 
tarianism and  aggression  In  their  every  mani- 
festation must  be  annihilated  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Political  and  economic  co- 
operation must  be  pet  up  through  the  per- 
manent organization  of  a  federation  of 
United  Nations  as  the  basis  of  a  world  order 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace. 

The  election  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for 
a  third  term  on  the  Democratic  ticket  was  a 
vindication  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  conception 
of  a  new  freedom.    That    M     n    cf   a    ■  ?w 
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fr**dom  la  today  the  will  of  • 
of  all  the  world. 

Thp     AiBJlated     Young     !>- 
plwl<p  themselves  to  exter.  1  ■    • 
all   their  energies  to  the  el    • 
of  a  free  people  shall  not  t .    : 

Now.    therefor*,    we.    the    A:t. 
Democrats.    Inc ,    In    conven'. 
do  hereby  proclaim  the  follow, 
platform   In   the    r   --^r   :^    •  • 
the  election  of  gutj»  r.i  4*.  r.... 
and  local  candidates. 

WrW   ISOLATIONISM 

We  win  opp<:ae  the  forces  of 
lege  and  rc.ictlcn  now  concent 
aault  in  New  York  State  with 
purpoaea  of  sowintf  the  seeds  of 
latlonlsm  for  ultimate  iilossoml 
elusion  of  the  war 
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ATU.vnc      ;:  \.:75: 
We  will  supper'   nil   tt.^  •.-■;:>- 4   t    xln   the 
kind  of  peace  descr  l^j    :.  •;>■  A^.J:.•   :  Char- 
ter  In  order   that   the   youi;^  ..-    Nation 
shall  not  have  offered  their  1;   ]-   :-..  vain. 
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■^-  H.~-^?rt  In  the  wurci^ 
i'  ■■•■.■  one  of  our  hon  i  a 
"I  have  no  Illusions  wh."- 
.«*ar.d  which  the  America:,  i 
'  -  Mken  In  A.Tierlcan  f 
Hu->;^.a  ari  th-^  rr-ir'.'";- u<;  f.^ 
la  putting  ,;;  R.;:,.s;.i  t..i.s 
kind  of  gtvernme:.-  t: 
have,  bun  I  do  n  •.  vi . 
this  country  ^  ..  .Ar: 
turn.  Is  contr  .  ;  r  . 
tD  teres  ta." 
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DISCRIV    •■MTI     V 

We  abhor  racial  c.^c.  -.v.  :.  .• 
tary  forces  of  the  Ln.:'i.;   S  .;■ 
itefense,  and  In  all  t:.  tu--    > - 
should  be  made  through  » ■.■  s. 
adoption    of    practical     p^„.^.t 
racial    and    rellg.ous    discrlm::: 
employment  of   persons      r...  . 
tlon.    religious   prejudice    .i     1 
■tamped  out  at  heme    v  .' 

for  a  new  freedom.    '.;.:        ■.  r 
»nd  the  liberty  of  all  race*. 

coN'sTrrT-T;.  v 

We  hold   th.«»t   a:;    .•:    .A;::  ■-   ■ 
I-  r    '    :  ■ :-.      r    v.ir-i.Mc"    <"    ',-■  ,*■: 
a:: J  jre  er.titlej  to  liie  .'i;.;  }..i\ 
anteed  to  them  under  the  Con.^itution'  and 
the  Bli;  rt  Rltrh's 


srvc::ve 
"  one  people 
ectlc!  guar- 


The  rights  of  organized  Lib  r  ±:\i<:  b 

recoi:n:<>-d     ti».d    we    m:!-'     n  ■     r^.  r^- 
grt-tdy.    u-.:H'rupu'ous    tv-x    ti;     L-.'^    tr.e    w. 
as   H    sM.K.iig    .IT-    :.T    d   p.-..e    ia'::.ir 
r.g.hij   and   to   ,i   kir- .iter   di'C.'i-'   '■''.    s<x.a] 
ctirity.      Unity  is  tiie  oi.;y   l>«t..^.^  .  .r 

r- \-rr-  x \?.  p;  a.v viN'i 

\\ '  bf^-t've  tii.i:  the  Fccioi-.i:,  tLJi-o  ar.ci  '. 'c.il 
goverui'.t, :.'^    nr;--    bo..:    -i    ;•: 
the    l^^.-•A,l^    rf-ii  ■il:;;i'rt" ::'!:,    r  t..  r^tr, 

ar.d  :;.;"  :r,i::  :'er  fn  r.i  'Aar  t..:  t;r,'ee:.ii.<; 
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planning  to  create  a  backlog  reservoir  of 
public  works  Improvements  and  a  stimulus 
to  expansion  of  private  Industry. 

WAB    INDUSTRIZS    IN    NEW    YORK 

VV.  urge  that  all  plans  and  suggestions  for 
fuller  cooperation  with  national  war  agencies 
for  further  development  of  war  industries  in 
New  York  State,  and  particularly  New  York 
City,  be  expedited  In  order  to  make  available 
to  the  war  effort  persons  previously  em- 
ployed In  nonessential  industries  and  others 
who  may  now  be  unemployed. 

ST    L-^WaiNCB  PROJECT 

W-  :  .  ..:r  the  construction  of  the  St.  Law- 
re:  >  ;„  Aer  project,  confident  that  Its  power 
will  make  possible  expansion  of  essential 
war  material  production  in  our  State.  We 
favor  the  construction  of  the  seaway  aspects 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  which  will  greatly 
relieve  bottlenecks  encountered  In  trans- 
porting vist  quantities  of  necessary  war  ma- 
terials from  the  rich  rescurces  of  the  Middle 
West. 

ACBIcrXTURI 

We  muit  accord  recognition  to  agriculture 
for  its  coatributlon  to  the  war  effort. 

We  wilJ  support  measures  for  the  perma- 
nent well  are  of  agriculture. 

We  favor  the  stabilization  of  marketing 
conditions  for  agricultural  products. 

We  urge  the  encouragement  and  fostering 
of  bona  flde  farmer  cooperatives. 

w-^  support  the  New  York  Federal -State 
n:  .-ketin;j  agreement  and  order  program  for 
milk. 

We  support  an  adequate  system  of  audit- 
ing the  books  of  milk  handlers  and  of  co- 
operatives operating  as  milk  handlers. 

We  adv-)cate  the  elimination  of  the  dump- 
ing of  milk  in  New  York  State  by  out-of- 
State  areas,  by  encouraging  Federal  milk 
regulation  In  such  areas. 

We  propose,  for  the  duration,  to  conserve 
transporuitlon  facilities  by  encouraging  the 
consumption  in  Eastern  States  of  cheese  and 
cream  produced  in  New  York  State  for  prod- 
ucts procuced  In  distant  areas. 

SOLDTSK    VOTE 

We  flrraly  believe  that  those  who  fight  for 
America  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote  fDr  America.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  assist  In  distributing  and  collecting 
the  ballots  of  those  In  the  armed  forces. 

SVPPOHT  or  CANDIDATES 

We  win  support  all  candidates  whose  rec- 
ords shov?  that  they  can  be  depended  upon 
to  support  the  President  In  his  efforts  to 
^  ;n  the  '^  ar  and  secure  a  lasting  peace  for  the 
n  irld  V'e  relect  a^nln  any  Idea  of  Isola- 
tionism 

AAl£.RlLA.Ni    l-ABOR  PARTY 

We  urge  that  the  Democratic  Party  effect 
a    workirg    agreement    with    the    American 
Labor  Paity  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for 
I    State  ele<:tive  ofBces. 

Y      .NG     DEMOCR.\TlC     RECOGNITION 

A.-  d'^clare  that  the  activity  of  Young 
Democratic  groups  Is  essential  to  success  of 
the  p&iVT  In  New  York  State.  We  demand 
that  the  Democratic  State  committee  accept 
these  affiliated  groups  as  an  Integral  force  In 
.    the  party  organization. 

W'^  reiedicate  ourselves  to  continue  the 
l;ti-  -i:  ard  progressive  government  and  main- 
'  ..::  he  political  ideas  within  the  Democratic 
r  :••  as  practiced  by  our  great  President 
F  ..  ilin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Gov.  Herbert  H. 
Lt'::man. 

I  IXAPPORTIONMENT 

We  demand  fair  and  honest  representation 
for  the  p.?ople  of  New  York  State.  We  charge 
that  the  Republican  Party  in  New  York  State 
has  denlod  that  Just  representation  by  fail- 
ure to  pass  a  legislative  reapportionment  bill 
I  to  take  effect  immediately. 


EDUCATION 


We  believe  In  the  expansion  of  educational 
facilities  for  the  youth  of  this  SUite.  To 
curtail  our  education  budget  at  thlf  time  is 
to  quench  the  flame  which  will  continue  to 
feed  our  democratic  spirit.  While  our  boys 
fight  to  retain  our  faith  on  the  battlefields, 
let  us  strengthen  it  on  the  'ome  froat.  Oxir 
enemies  have  reared  their  youth  in  the  fervor 
of  the  totalitarian  state.  Let  our  watch- 
word be  "Education  for  democracy,  and 
democracy  through  youth." 

NEW   DEAL 

We  reaffirm  and  rededlcate  ourselvos  to  the 
great  social  objectives  of  the  New  Deal  as 
Instituted  by  our  President,  Pracklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

CONCLUSION 

We  believe  that  the  greatest  achievement 
of  oiir  party  is  that  Its  program  under  the 
leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has 
safeguarded  and  strengthened  democratic 
government  by  proving  that  a  democracy  can 
act  swiftly  and  effectively  to  meet  a:iy  crisis, 
whether  In  peace  or  in  war.  As  a  :-esult  of 
this  leadership  and  program.  Ameri<a  is  the 
hope  of  the  world.  All  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples look  to  us  for  assurance  that,  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people  shall  prevail  throughout  the 
world. 


Aati-lnflat'on  Legislation 


REMAPKr 


HON  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MlLHlCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiENT.\ TIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  three  facts  stand  out  in  '.he  con- 
troversy aroused  over  the  President's  ill- 
advised  ultimatum  to  the  Congress  that 
it  must  pass  anti-inflation  letrislation 
pleasing  to  him  or  else  he  would  declare 
it  inadequate  and  take  over  the  functions 
of  the  Congress  himself  and  make  his 
own  regulations. 

These  three  facts  are: 

First.  Ail  elements  of  cost  and  profit 
must  be  controlled  if  there  is  to  ]ie  effec- 
tive price  control  in  any  sense  of  the 
word. 

Second.  Wages,  whether  f  actoiT  wages 
or  farm  wages,  comprise  the  largest  part 
of  the  costs  of  production. 

Third.  No  law  passed  by  the  Congress 
can  possibly  be  effective  in  halting  infla- 
tion unless  the  executive  department  of 
the  Qovernment,  including  the  President 
himself,  sincerely  and  earnestly  desires  to 
make  the  law  apply  to  all  and  not  to 
only  a  part  of  the  people,  and  tc  all  and 
not  to  merely  part  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction. 

Those  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
been  supporting  legislative  measures  in 
which  genuine  parity  for  the  fjirmer  is 
assured  do  not  feel  that  they  were  asking 
any  special  privileges  for  the  famer.  It 
is  regrettable  that  in  elections  every  2 
years  since  the  New  Deal  admin  stration 
came  into  power,  it  has  sought  .o  evade 
issues  by  directing  the  indignation  of  the 
voters  at  some  special  group  or  class. 
This  year  it  is  the  farmers.  In  1937  the 
Executive  began  his  attack  upon  ;he  Fed- 
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eral  Judiciary.  In  1942  ;',.  :  has  also 
been  a  determined  a'aik  u:M_ri  ilie  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government. 

In  the  very  hour  when  the  New  Deal 
propagandists  were  attacking  the  Con- 
gress and  the  farm  leaders  for  v.a:i;;:,t: 
the  cost  of  farm  labor  included  i:;  niiu- 
puting  parity,  ti.>  United  Slates  G  \t  rr:- 
ment  itsc-!f  v,-:,>  ciuryine  ou"  bilLrn--  (f 
dollars  wo; il;  cf  con';..c'-  w:t:~.  mrLr...>l..c- 
turers  in  which,  and  properly  so,  the 
cost  of  wages  were  included  in  fixing  the 
prices  of  the  products. 

No  one  has  ever  explained — the  reason 
being  that  no  one  ever  can  explain — how 
anybody  can  arrive  at  a  fair  price  for 
agricultural  products  v.itlmut  mcuding 
farm  wages,  interest  on  uivt-trncn*,  de- 
preciation, and  upkeep  a.^  part.^  cf  the 
cost  of  product,  just  the  same  a.s  In  every 
other  process  of  production. 

The  singular  as  *  "  of  the  administra- 
tion's "peculiar"  a:.'  :J:'  toward  thf 
farmer  is  that  it  r.  ::.-•-  a;  a  tmv  wlit-n 
the  Nation  mu.'=;t  rirp.  r,d  iip^r;  n.,  farmers. 
not  only  to  feed  our  :  ' :;'  (i  1  :  -  :i  the 
battle  fronts  and  ♦'.•>  f:  !-".';r:j  p'aces 
across  the  seven  seas,  and  our  home  folks 
but  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  well. 

It  is  reminiscent  of  the  administia- 
tion's  attitude  of  hostility  toward  indu.'?- 
try  at  the  outbreak  of  tr^e  .var  v.hrn  it 
tried  to  shoulder  the  blame  fo;  pp  rv.n 
shortsightedness,  failures,  and  weak- 
nesses onto  industrial  management. 

When,  in  spite  of  all  the  abuse  and  the 
handicaps  placed  in  its  way,  industry 
performed  a  rem..:  l;..;.",-'  iub  of  rising  to 
the  demnnci?  of  :h.'  h.;iui ,  cungre-ssional 
comm. •••■■- — :'  n-:i';i-(i  by  \hf  adminis- 
tratio'V,.  '-iwn  p.i:  tv — in\.->tiEated  the  sit- 
uation arid  found  incompett;nt  bureauc- 
racy responsible  for  the  dangerous  lag  in 
the  war  efforts. 

It  has  been  bureaucralic  incompetf^ncp 
and  the  lust  of  bureaucrats  for  puwrr 
which  have  allowed  inflation  to  creep 
up  on  the  country.  If  the  Executive  has 
the  power  to  make  ^  i  1-.  rM-ul: Pi  ns  as 
are  necessary  to  control  injuation.  if  a~ 
and  when  the  Congress  does  not  Ii  in  .sit 
to  suit  him,  then  li;'  I'.ad  the  power  wpli,- 
ouf  cominp  to  the  C'u^urc.v.';  at  ail 

l!  sMli  r^'Hiain-  a  larp  h,  \\i\>-i',  tli.tt 
C''SpPe  an\'  u'^i-;atiu!i  tilt'  Cmcu'sj,  may 
I-a>'^,  only  tli-  Ex-vuti\e  c.m  m.tkf-  that 
!♦.:;-'■!  at  ion  rfT*'rtn*\ 

Tl>''e    ai'f"   manv   obsr'!-\->  ■■  ■.    :n.   Wa'^h- 


w: 


bCiiev' 
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liad  tlie  power  ail  along  to  ciiib  inflation. 
iiii,:  that  the  rea.son  he  tailed  to  use  it  is 
that  !!<■  did  not  want  to  pu*  a  c-'iling  on 

w,.^es  m  the  face  of  ar,  ♦■iecricin 

The  C(inpre-"s  ha^  acam  pa:<^Pd  i-  e:':!a- 
tmn  pi\-ine  the  Pre^-irirnt  m:T-  lyw:  by 
which  to  ci.ntna  mlPitH'n.  Nm  man  Can 
say  how  m  ;ch  mon.'  yuwi'i  ht  will  a^k  lor 
under  on-  pi>  pxt  or  .aiother.  brcati-e  ha.^ 
has  serv'  .:  nctie.  on  the  country  tliat  ta 
does  not  know  how  muel;  p^wer  itt  vsill 
have  to  lia'sa  before  tl)"  war  n^  o\ar.  The 
fact  rennan-  'ha'  it  :>  Ini^h  Pn  '"  ;ai;"P-...n 
politics  pa'/e  way  to  a  nnpfd  f  f!  :'  'x:  tl.- 
part  of  the  administ:  atani  it^*  1:  ta  p:a  h.- 
cute  this  war  in  tia  moat  lala.i-n;  v.  .iV 
and  to  tu.iid  aua,u.-t  uperi-ai  danptis 
a'   tha  ^arnr  \:n\v 
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While  .his  legislation  was  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  while  the  citizens 
of  this  country  were  demanding  that 
their  public  officials  stay  on  the  job  in 
Washington,  the  great  mystery  of  Wash- 
ington has  been,  "Where  Is  the  Presi- 
dent?" His  rc'urn  on  yesterday  after 
an  absence  of  2  wia  k.-  ana  nis  criticism 
of  officers  of  t!  e  armed  forces,  sub- 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  as  well  as  the 
Congress  and  the  press,  together  with 
the  announcement  of  where  he  had  been, 
answered  the  question.  It  was  during  his 
absence  that  several  courageous  and  out- 
spoken officials  of  the  administration 
bluntly  warned  this  Nation  that  we  are 
losing  this  war. 

The  Am?rican  pofple  demand  that  the 
most  efficient  e"  ;■  t>e  put  forth  to  win 
this  war,  because  inefficiency  has  to  be 
measured  in  terms  of  killed  and  injured 
boys.  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  this 
Nation.  \\ho>t--  bay-  nna-t  scanner  or  later 
go  itin,'  tin-  b.aio.a  batln  an-  demanding 
effici«:i  -a  m  th-  wa;  •  tl  a'as.  When  they 
find  out  wiio  IS  responsible  for  lack  of 
efficiency  in  this  war  effort,  God  help 
those  who  are  guilty.  The  wrath  of  the 
American  people  will  be  awesome.  In  the 
meantime  if  inflation  is  allowed  to  wreck 
this  Nation,  the  boys  on  the  fighting 
fronts  Will  have  been  cros.'^ly  betrayed. 


A  Free  Press 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or    FENNbV.   v  AN  '.  .^ 

IN   'n:E   H'''fsr  ot-    KKPPEPE^: -^■TP'.'FS 

F-.da::.  Ort,,brr  2.  1:'4! 

Mr  RICH  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
tv    t  \n  :ai   miy  remarks  in  the  Record, 

I  ;:a  1  aa-    h^'  following  editorial  from  to- 
day P  Washmenan  Po>t  ■ 

A  FKEL  rra  ss 

1:1  adjoining  columns  Is  the  stoiy  of  Pres- 
ident R((.  !'.♦.•  >  pa -1- a. ucluded  trip  to  war- 
producn.  a  an.ti  r;-  a..Pnary  camps,  and  naval 
ba,-es 

'PPe  Prahidcat  -pia:*  2  wecka  OE.  this  trip, 
v.ha:P  t-ak  Pan  U.-.ir.  (a,u^■  i,o  coast.  In  that 
period  he  wu.s  s. .  a  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pa  ;  •  He  even  made  a  short 
speech  to  1 1  i  0  \.  orkmen  In  a  Portland, 
Oree  ,  shipyard  ai  '  :ie  occasion  of  the  launch- 
lag  .  1  tt  cargo  ship 

Na  t  np  word  ri  lias  ti.p  appdaed  in  an 
Aaara  \r.\  a«  vv!-pa;.)ar  an  orders  of  the  Office 
ct  e  fa  a.  iP:  ;j  w-ci-r  ;::structions  from  the 
Wli.a  i-i  u-t  Ta"  caly  concess .on  to  the 
t:a;,.-  V,  .I-  paria.-  a  a  a.  --aid  Single  repre- 
Kai-.,!;vas  ■.  1  Piaaa  pa.-x-  ii..->soclat.ons  whose 
stories  we;e  act  n  be  released  until  today. 
No  ether  accredited  correspondent  was  al- 
lowed on  the  train  and  the  only  photograph- 
f^=  i\.aa  rapar.yine  the  PrrF:d-nt  were  Navj- 
p. (a  ..re   naa. 

Par  rta.  i  a  ea»-.  t-  r  :h:>  >eci€cy  is  the 
&,a.»  : ',    it    t  P,e   P;t-,^.ata.i . 

rap  V.ai.a-.aaanon  Post  :?■  da>  ply  conscious 
oi  ilie  re- pa. as  Dipt  V  of  iha  press  in  helping 
to  proteci  tai"  p.- r^aa  of  the  President.  For 
threc-QU.  r'a  s  ..  a  century  this  newspaper 
has  V.  ri:ed  Paad  ;n  glove  with  the  Secret 
Ser-.aca   .n   liaii    rag..ird 
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But  this  Licwspaper  insists  that  coudiiiuns 
on  the  trip  Just  completed  were  no  different 
than  on  many  other  trip<«  undertaken  by 
President  Roosevelt.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  citizens  saw  him.  It  was  no  secret  in 
ofOclal  Washington  or  in  a  number  of  teem- 
ing Industrial  centers.  Any  contention  that 
thpre  were  safety  factors  that  cannot  be  re- 
vealed Is  open  to  challenge  for  the  simple 
reason  that  if  there  were  the  trip  should 
have  never  been  made. 

It  was  a  secret  only  to  the  American  people. 

It  was  a  secret  only  to  the  great  mass  of 
patriotic  citizens  who  read  newspapers  and 
listen  to  the  radio  and  dep>end  upon  them  for 
information. 

And  who  can  blame  these  wonderful  people 
if  they  say  in  the  future.  "You  can't  depend 
on  the  newspapers  for  what  is  happening 
these  days — they  only  print  what  they  are  al- 
lowed to  print." 

A  censorship  which  permits  the  people  of 
this  Nation  to  live  in  doubt  that  they  are 
being  fully  Informed  on  everything  that 
properly  can  be  printed,  defeats  its  own  pur- 
pose. This  war  is  being  fought  to  preserve 
our  form  of  Government,  our  priceless  liber- 
ties. A  free  press  Is  one  of  those  liberties. 
In  scores  of  newspaper  offices  throuphout  the 
country,  swamped  with  calls  as  to  why  noth- 
ing was  printed  about  the  President's  visit, 
there  haj  been  chagrined  wonder  the  past  2 
weeks  whether  the  American  press  Is  free 

There  is  no  parallel  for  like  suppression  of 
news  and  control  of  the  press  in  Great  Brit- 
ain today  Whf  a  Mi  Churchill  went  to 
Russia  he  stopp;  a  a  ^aypt  and  went  to  the 
front  where  soldiers  i  >a  !  aa  ..  "Blimey.  It's 
Winnie"  The  stora  -  v<h-  printed  l)efore 
Mr    Churchill  returned  to  London 

Winning  this  war  depends  upon  the  com- 
plete confidence  in  and  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  government  by  the  American  people. 
We  believe  that  if  the  American  people  had 
been  told  from  the  scene — with  appropriate 
slight  delay  and  omission  of  Itinerary,  for 
safety's  sake — what  Mr.  Roosevelt  s  v 
throvigh  the  eyes  of  trained  and  free  i.t  a  - 
papermen  and  radio  commentators.  It  would 
have  been  a  tremendous  and  much-needed 
stimulation  to  the  war  effort 

With  the  undemocratic  secrecy  that  at- 
tended this  trip,  the  belated  reports  given  out 
at  the  Presidents  press  conference  cannot  be 
received  as  anything  other  than  an  "electrical 
transcription  "  of  the  original 

This  newspaper  feels  a  solemn  obligation  to 
protest  a  policy  that  is  (1)  unneeessary  and 
Inadvisable;  (2)  stimulating  to  malicious 
rumor  and  distrust,  and  (3»  a  step  that  can 
easily  lead  to  abuse  endangering  a  funda- 
mental guarantee  of  our  Bill  of  Rights. 


Moral    FVotertion   for   Servic-men 

LXlLNiIa)N   uP    KLMAiiKci 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  MclNTYRE 

or  WTOMTNG 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  October  2.  1942 

Mr.  McLNTYRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  the  good  Citizens  of  Wyoming  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  sign  petitions  and 
write  letters  to  me  encouraging  my  sup- 
port for  the  bill  offered  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator Morris  Sheppard.  S.  860.  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  liquors  and  prohibit 
prostitution  on  or  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  military  naval  reservations. 
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Altogether  these  petit. oru>  con  Lam  scv 
eral  thousands  names,  in  additir 
eral  hundred  letters  and  post  c-: 
sure  that  other  Members  have  received 
similar  peutions  and  similar  ccnrr.unica- 
tions. 

I:  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Spt-.  k 
legKslation  is  of  sufficient  in.; 
the  Congress  ought  to  give  con 
and  approval  to  it  as  soon  a^l  possible 
Rofornxs  along  this  line  are  vita  ly  neces- 
sary at  times  like  this  to  assure  t  tie  young 
men   of  our  Nation  proper  moral  sur 
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HON.  EUGENE  J.  KECGH 
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Our   nntionnl   Constitution    \% 
(}ocum«nt      In  formulntins  it  ou 
Fulh^m    h«d    before    Iheir    rycw 
ftU    the    p<.ilitlc«l    systems    that 
mind    up    to    that    time   had    d«- 
the   systems   that   had   bren    tn 
systems  that  had  rpmaimd  wilhi 
of  bcx-.ks      O-.il  of  that  va>i  array 
mental    thecnrs    our    Pounding 
lected  those  principles  which   in 
Judj:ment  would  l)est  accord  with 
of  the  American  people  and  would 
their  hopM  of  establishing  a  re 
men  that  would  never  perish  fro 
Who  can  doubt  that  in  making 
tion  they  were  guided  by  Divine 
Illuminating    and    Inspiring    the 
what    was    WTong    and    to    _dcpt 
right? 

It    1«    the5e    basic    principles 
m.ske  our  Federal  Constitution  pret 
these  basic  principles,  all  of  tteni 
formulated,     clarified,     and 
through   the  centuries  by    the   1 
ophcrs   of   the   Catholic  church 
adoption,    their    Incorporation    ii 
«r:ument   of   practical   govcrnm 
c  achievement  of  our  Poun( 

k-.  ;.-  .adelphia  in  1787. 

The  first  of  these  principles  1$ 
tion  of  Gixi  as  the  Giver  of  all 
**We   hold    these   truths   to    be 
that  all  men  arc  created  equal,  t 
endowed   by   tfccu-   Creator   with 
ahcnablc  rights,  that  among 
liberty   and  the  pu  ^uit  of  happi 
•aaertlon.  it   is  true,   ts  found 
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tion  Is  actxiallzed  In  the  Constitution.  la 
two  memoriible  decisions  the  United  States 
Supreme  Ccurt  tas  declared  that  the  Con- 
stitution Is  understood  only  In  the  light 
of  the  principles  found  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  Thus  by  our  (^onstitutlon 
we  are  assured  that  our  rights  come  to  us 
not  from  man,  not  from  the  State,  but 
solely  from  Gcd  who  created  us. 

Imbedded  In  that  first  principle  Is  the  sec- 
ond basic  principle  cf  our  Constitution, 
namely,  tha-  man  is  a  rational  being  created 
by  God  and  therefore  he  has  a  dignity  and  a 
destiny  that  are  sarred  and  inviolable  In  the 
eyes  of  the  law  Here  we  find  also  the  recog- 
nition and  the  assertion  of  the  natural  law 
reflecting  the  eternal  law  of  God  about  the 
rights  and  the  relationships  among  men. 

The  third  principle  is  the  principle  of  the 
natural  equility  of  all  men  tiefore  the  law  and 
the  consequent  assurance  of  equal  Justice 
and  freedom  to  all  men  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  American  courts — that  is,  freedom  of 
worship,  freedcm  of  speech,  and  freedom  of 
assembly  Implicit  In  all  these  principles  Is 
the  scholastic  definition  of  law  formulated 
by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  "Law  Is  an  ordinance 
of  the  reason,  made  by  him  who  has  the 
care  of  the  community,  and  made  for  the 
common  good  " 

And.  finally,  we  have  the  great  principle 
declaring  the  purpose  of  human  government: 
"To  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
Or.  as  tr  •  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 
says:  "We,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estub- 
liah  justice.  Insure  domestic  uanquillity,  pro- 
vide for  t  le  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  wtlfare.  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty    ti)  A   and   cur    pcsterlty,   do 

ordain  Biu   •  ..  this  Coastitutioii  of  the 

United  Sm^a  if  America" 

F\)r  yuu  my  dcnr  friends.  I  need  not  enu- 
merate the  other  principles  of  our  Cututltu- 
tlon  I  ihould  like  to  mention  only  th« 
•dminible  system  contained  therrln  with 
reference  .u  the  triple  d.vi.oion  of  powers,  the 
system  of  rheoits  and  balances,  and  the  amat- 
ing  principle  whereby  the  individual  States 
retain  their  soxeretgnty  wh.le  stlil  constitut- 
ing R  8ovi?relgn  Federal  Government.  It  is 
manifest  •:hat  In  their  individual  sovereignty 
and  m  tlie  Federal  sovereignty  we  have  a 
Government  "sub  Deo  et  sub  lege  ' 

The  Constitution  Is  indeed  a  pnclous  docu- 
ment and  for  153  years  that  Constitution, 
with  Its  Bill  of  Rights,  has  worked  It  has 
sto-d  the  test  of  time.  Under  Its  sway  we 
have  grown  Into  a  mighty  Nation  Tlianks 
to  it.  under  God.  we  ha\e  had  a  great  measure 
of  true  peace,  of  prosperity  and  happiness, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  rights  and  liber- 
ties In  all  these  respects  and  in  maiiy  others 
we  have  been  a  favored  people,  far  in  advance 
of  any  nttion  In  the  world  for  the  past  150 
years.  Thanks  to  that  Constitution,  the 
little  Sta.e  of  Delaware  needs  no  standing 
army  to  protect  it  from  attack  by  a  more 
powerful  Stale.  It  is  protected  only  by  the 
majesty  cf  the  law.  Thanks  to  that  Consti- 
tution, With  the  Supreme  Court  as  its  inter- 
preter, the  Individual  man  under  our  flag  Is 
secured  in  his  rights,  not  by  force  but  by  the 
majesty  cf  the  law.  Recently,  when  a  State 
law  of  C;illfornla  interfered  with  the  rights 
of  a  Chinaman,  Yick-Wo.  who  was  not  even  a 
citizen,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  on 
appeal,  declared  the  State  law  unconstitu- 
tional. With  all  reverence.  It  seems  to  me 
as  if  our  founding  fathers  and  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  their  efforts  to  safe- 
guard individual  rights,  have  been  animated 
by  the  words  of  our  Divine  Saviour  Himself: 
"As  long  as  you  do  It  to  one  of  these  my 
least  brethren,  you  do  It  unto  Me."  Indeed 
Glcdstone  was  nght  when,  speaking  of  po- 
litical documents,  he  said:  "Th«  Constitution 


of  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  document 
ever  struck  off  by  the  hand  of  man." 

Now  cur  present  grave  anxiety  Is  this: 
This  precious  doctiment,  our  National  Con- 
stitution. Is  In  danger  I  do  not  refer  co  the 
danger  that  menaces  us  from  armed  tyrants 
with  their  almost  invincible  array  of  de- 
structive forces.  We  can  and  we  will,  oy  the 
help  of  God,  beat  them  off  and  conquer  them. 
But  even  if  we  are  overcome  by  them— which 
God  forbid— we  can  still  keep  our  souls  if  we 
preserve  our  principles  of  government  intact 
In  our  minds  and  hearts.  But  what  shall 
physical  victory  avail  us  If  we  surrende:-  these 
principles,  if  we  permit  them  by  our  Indolence 
and  neglect  to  be  taken  from  us?  Then  in- 
deed we  shall  have  lo.st  our  souls  without 
chance  of  recovery.  Then  indeed  w.ll  the 
heart  and  life  go  out  from  our  Constitution, 
leaving  naught  but  a  decaying  body  of  law. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  national  emei-gency. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  what  we  will  gladly 
give  up  in  the  face  of  extreme  natioral  ne- 
cessity. I  am  speaking  of  the  danger  to  our 
Constitution  that  we  find  in  normal  peace- 
time conditions  Hence.  I  rsk  you  to  ex- 
amine a  few  well-defined  concepts  put  forth 
by  certain  American  philosophers  of  .aw. 

First,  there  is  In  the  teaching  of  many 
legal  philosophers  today  a  decided  movement 
away  from  Gcd.  They  reject  Him  as  the 
source,  the  giver  of  human  rights,  and  in 
His  place  they  would  substitute  a  grouj)  of  the 
elite  or  tlie  state.  And  what  such  a  group  or 
such  a  state  can  give,  it  can  curtail  or  take 
away  entirely  That  is  the  totalitarian  con- 
cept. As  we  know,  it  means  tyranny  and 
slavery.  It  means  shifting  our  Government 
from  Its  rock-bound  basis  on  God's  wisdom 
and  placing  It  on  the  quicksands  cf  mere 
hujn>n  expediency  and  ambition  for  power. 
That  Godless  concept  l.s  alien  to  us — I:  is  un- 
American,  it  Is  ontl-Amerlcan— but  hi-re  It  Is 
among  ua  strong  and  mennclng  Wlmt  will 
be  Its  ultimate  effect  upon  our  Natioral  Con- 
stitution? 

In  the  next  place,  many  of  thete  legal 
philosophers  nre  groaaly  muterlnllstlc  in  their 
view  of  the  common  man  To  them  his  ra- 
tional soul  is  but  a  poetic  fancy  or  au  ancient 
superstition.  He  is  not  a  creature  of  God; 
he  Is  Just  a  chance  incident  in  an  evolu- 
tionary process  He  Is  only  "the  spawn  of  the 
sun  and  the  slime  •*  He  has  no  native  dignity 
and  no  eternal  de;  tiny;  and  even  his  tem- 
poral destiny  is  to  be  a  cog  in  the  machinery 
of  the  State  and  an  experiment  at  tl:e  hands 
of  the  elite,  powerful  few  Man  thus  de- 
graded can  have  no  real,  indlviducl.  God- 
given  rights  If,  to  the  intuition  of  the 
social  utility  experts.  It  Is  socially  useful  for 
a  mafi  to  be  mutilated,  let  him  be  mutilated. 
If  they  think  It  is  socially  useful  tor  chil- 
dren to  be  taken  from  their  paren-s,  let  a 
man's  home  be  broken  up  What  a  broad 
highway  to  the  Jungle  does  not  that  philoso- 
phy open  up?  It  Is  no  doubt  socially  useful 
for  the  Nazis  o  occupy  by  force  Belg.um  and 
France,  and  by  the  philosophy  under  con- 
sideration who  should  blame  the  Nazis? 
That  Is.  the  experts,  having  ousted  divine 
providence  with  Its  eternal  wlsdoir ,  would 
make  themselves  a  providence  for  other  men, 
but  a  providence  not  based  on  wls<lom  but 
founded  on  sheer  force.  ■ 

This  concept,  which  degrades  man  and 
hands  him  over  tr  the  whim  of  a  socl;il  group, 
is  likewise  alien  to  us.  It  is  also  un-American 
and  anti-American,  but  It  is  with  us.  strong 
and  menacing.  What  will  be  the  effect  of 
such  a  concept  upon  our  National  Constitu- 
tion? 

Hence,  It  Is  clear,  my  dear  friends,  that  a 
fight  is  on  to  change  the  wholf  classic 
definition  of  law  Law  is  no  longer  to  be 
an  ordinance  of  reason  but  a  ma:idate  of 
the  naked  will,  and  that  always  means  gov- 
ernment by  brute  force.  Tlie  legislator  Is  no 
more    to   discover   in   the   natural   law   the 


basis  for  his  enactments  for  men.  He  Is  no 
longer  frcm  the  natural  law  to  establish  the 
relationships  between  man  and  man,  and 
men  and  the  state.  The  whole  concept  of 
the  natural  law  Is  repudiated.  Furthermore, 
law  is  not  any  more  to  lock  to  the  common 
good  but  only  to  the  utility  of  social  groups 
as  that  utility  is  imagined  by  the  experts  of 
a  day.  How  long  will  it  take  this  concept 
of  law  to  produce  its  effect  upon  our  National 
Conftltution? 

My  dear  friends,  we  know  that  vhen  com- 
petent legal  philosophers  examine  the  present 
scene  they  are  filled  with  a  great  fear.  They 
see  among  us  an  "utter  chaos  of  legal  doc- 
trine. They  see  not  Jural  authority,  divinely 
ordained,  or  exercised  reasonably  and  to  the 
end  of  accomplishing  justice,  but  Irrational- 
Ism  and  skepticism.  Tliey  see  not  supremacy 
cf  law,  restraining  ruler  and  citizen  alike, 
but  a  current  estimation  of  law  as  a  mixture 
of  economic  determinism  and  Judicial  t>€- 
havior;sm."  They  see  reason  repudlattd  In 
favor  of  unenlightened  will.  They  see  utility 
take  the  place  of  Justice,  and  the  individual 
made  Inferior  to  the  state,  which  he.  in  fact, 
with  his  fellows,  constitutes.  They  see  the 
common  good  of  all  ruled  out  and  the  wel- 
fare of  groups  Irstalled  In  its  place.  They 
gee  law  made  and  administered  not  by  legis- 
Ifitors  and  Judges  but  solely  by  the  experts. 
They  behold  legal  concepts  that  are  thor- 
oughly agnostic  and  even  athe'stic;  con- 
cepts that  are  alien  to  the  great  Christian 
tradition  from  which  our  founding  fathers 
deducrd  the  basis  of  cur  Constitution.  "It 
was  Christian  teaching  that  first  established 
tliese  principles  of  government,  and  with  the 
decay  of  Christian  belief  they  will  die,  for 
tliey  cannot  live  divorced  from  their  context 
any  more  than  cut  flowers  can  live  out  of 
their  soil." 

These  same  observers  note  In  many  of 
our  lci;al  philosophers  the  rejection  of  any 
e.\ternul  standard  or  norm  for  Judging  the 
v.iUdlty  of  law  The  only  norm  Is  subjective, 
and,  hence,  we  have  the  school  of  legalist* 
who  have  cast  aside  pr«cfdent  and  "the  accu- 
mulated wisdom  of  the  ages "  and  are  willing 
tn  try  anything  once,  and  thus  formally  to 
abandon  all  fixed  principles  of  law 

The  prtviilcr.c?  of  such  lecal  concepts, 
dominated,  as  they  are,  by  materltUlsm.  eco- 
nomic determinism,  sulfjectivlfm.  forceitm. 
social  utilitarianism,  fills  us  Indeed  with  a 
great  fear.  Such  concepts,  it  Is  true,  many 
times  h;.ve  been  outlawed  belore  the  bar  of 
human  reason,  and  every  government  that 
has  tried  them  is  a  ruin  along  the  palhwairs 
of  history.  But  such  concepts  are  paraded 
before  us  as  modern,  as  the  only  formula  for 
the  solution  of  our  present  problenas. 

Recently  a  disciple  of  this  realistic  Juris- 
prudence  expressed  his  verdict  on  our  Na- 
tional Constitution,  and  1  wonder  how  many 
other  cf  our  legal  philosophers  agree  with 
him.  His  verdict  was  this:  Our  National 
Constitution  is  "a  collection  of  myths  and 
folklcre." 

All  of  this  means  that  a  strong  effort  Is 
being  made  to  cast  overboard  the  Divine 
Pilot  of  our  Ship  of  State,  and  to  give  His 
place  to  men  who  have  torn  up  the  charts 
anr"  broken  the  compass,  and  who  will  guide 
us  only  by  their  own  limited  wisdom  and 
unstable  intuitions.  That  will  result,  of  a 
certainty,  in  shipwreck  and  in  disaster. 

In  the  face  of  this  real  danger  you.  my 
dear  friend.s,  and  men  all  over  the  country 
like  you,  are.  under  God.  our  main  bulwark 
of  defense.  You,  more  clearly  than  any 
others,  know  the  enemy,  and  you.  more  de- 
cisively than  any  others,  can  defeat  him. 
The  enemy's  weapons  are  ideas,  false  ideas 
of  legal  philosophy,  and  you  know  them. 
Your  weapons  of  defense  and  attack  must 
also  be  ideas,  sound  Ideas  of  legal  philosophy. 
We  tni-<  \'-u  ti  ^•-  wr-n  rq-jipped  in  this 
b,it'..t  .;:.ii  :!!£'rf  :l  !*■  '^'  '.:-'(■'  y.iu  to  go  back 
10  your  philosophy— the  legal  philosophy  of 


St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Hemiorm  your  minds 
with  his  sound  truth.  Study  once  more  with 
your  riper  wisdom  his  philosophy  cf  law  and 
the  impregnable  reasons  with  which  he  sup- 
ports and  defends  it.  The  study  clubs  and 
discussion  groups  which  you  form,  the  pa- 
pe.  -  that  you  write  and  listen  to  and  circu- 
late, will  enlighten  and  sharpen  your  minds 
to  a  deeper  appreciation  and  a  mere  zealous 
employment  of  his  legal  doctrine.  You  can- 
not fall  us,  for  apathy,  neglect  on  your  part, 
may  spell  disaster  to  our  Constitution 

This  is  a  man's  Job.  It  Is  a  mcst  difficult 
one.  But  it  is  the  price  you  must  pay  for 
victory.  It  is  not  as  dangerous  as  the  bat- 
tlefield where  our  boys  are  now  fighting  for 
our  rights  and  our  liberties.  But  it  Is  Just 
as  necessary  a  conflict  if  cur  American  Con- 
stitution is  to  survive.  Not  of  you  in  this 
battle,  please  God,  shall  it  be  said,  "Too  little, 
and  too  late." 

So  here  in  this  temple  of  (Christ  this 
morning,  at  this  solemn  mass  in  nonor  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  ask  that  great  Spirit  of  Gcd 
for  the  gift  of  wisdom  to  understand  your 
solemn  duty  in  this  critical  hour;  ask  for  the 
gift  of  heroism  to  fight  the  good  fight  for 
all  that  Americans  most  dearly  prize.  May 
your  battle  cry  be  "Safeguard  thu  Constitu- 
tion!" And  your  resolution,  in  this  most 
vital  matter,  well  may  be  adapted  from  the 
closing  words  of  the  Declaratlo:.i  of  Inde- 
pendence: To  safegx.  rd  our  Nai;lonal  Con- 
stitution, "We,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor." 
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Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  endorse- 
ment of  National  Freedom  Day: 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  bishops  of  the 
African  MethodiJ^t  Epl.scopal  Church.  MaJ. 
R  R  Wr.ght  addressed  the  Bishops'  Council 
In  the  midwinter  session,  convening  at  Bal- 
timore, Md..  February  19.  194i!.  in  Bethel 
A.  M    E    Church  on  National  Freedom  Day. 

The  Bishops'  Council  represents  an  organ- 
ization whose  constituency  is  over  a  million 
and  whose  area  of  endeavors  covers  the 
United  States.  South  America,  the  West  India 
Islands,  portions  of  Canada.  South  Africs. 
and  West  Africa.  It  represents  assets  of  over 
$47,000,000,  and  was  the  first  rehgious  organ- 
ization among  Negroes  of  a  national  scope, 
having  begun  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in 
1816. 

Major  Wright  was  presented  by  the  senior 
bishop,  J.  S.  Flipper.  Major  Wright  said:  "I 
am  here  to  represent  a  worthy  cause  which 
has  g.Tlned  great  impetus  among  Amerlca.i 
citizens  since  the  introduction  of  the  Joint 
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cn  National  Freedom  Day.  He  said:  "l  was  a 
delegate  to  National  Freedom  Day,  represent- 
ing the  Commonwealth  of  Pc-nnsylvanla.  I 
was  also  associated  with  my  dlstlngulshtd 
friend  Major  Wright,  in  his  conception  of 
this  great  Ideal.  We  celebrated  Nation."J 
Freedom  Day  at  Independence  Hall  and  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia." 

There,  28  delegates,  following  the  man- 
dates of  their  respective  governors,  assem- 
bled with  thousands  of  other  Interested  citi- 
zens from  all  walks  of  life  and  f re  m  various 
races,  to  listen  to  addresses  drUv.rcd  by 
Congressman  McGiantry,  United  States  Sen- 
ator Davis  froir  Pennsylvania,  Mayor  Bernard 
Samuel,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Ray  Hughes  of 
Ohio,  President  Clark  of  Southern  University, 
Baton  Rouge.  La..  MaJ.  R  R  Wr.ght,  Blshcp 
D  H  Sims,  nnd  greetings  frcm  each  of  the 
Delegates 

The  movement  is  sponsored  by  ail  of  the 
great  denominational  leaders  of  the  Negro 
population  In  the  United  Stales,  including 
your  own  Bishops  J  S.  Flipper,  M.  H  Dav.s, 
and  R  R  Wright,  Jr.;  also  Dr.  D.  V  Jamison, 
presidents  of  the  leadlug  colleges  for  Ne- 
groes, Including  Dr  Rufus  E  Ckment,  of 
Atlanta  University;  Dr  F  D.  Patterson,  of 
Tuskegee.  and  the  Negro  bankers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislatures,  and  the  heeds 
of  fraternal  crganlxatlons 

rhe  world-famous  singers,  known  as  The 
Southernaircs.  led  by  Homer  Smith,  fur- 
nlshea  the  pauslc 

We  bring  this  cause  to  your  august  body  for 
consideration  Freedom  is  the  covettd  prize 
of  our  supreme  endeavors  throughout  the 
world  National  defense  and  international 
security  depend  upon  the  achievement  of 
freedom  for  all  people  The  pdtption  of  the 
reso'utlon,  deslgnattrg  National  Proedom 
Day  will  mean  the  heightening  of  the  morale 
of  13.000.000  loyal  patriots.  deBlgnat.cd  aa 
Negro-Americans,  from  whose  ranks  ha»» 
never  come  traitors  National  Freed,  m  Day 
will  focalize  the  attention  of  America,  perlc  dl- 
cnlly  at  leaat,  upon  a  minority  which  has 
ever  been  loyal,  even  under  fire  and  perse- 
cution 

The  designation  of  February  1  as  National 
Freedom  Day  by  the  United  SUtes  Congress 
will  be  a  national  recognition  that  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  cementing  all  American  peo- 
ple In  the  Interest  of  a  common  cause.  It 
Is  a  capitulation  of  our  President's  ideal  for 
Us  Americans  It  will  refresh,  enthusiasti- 
cally. America's  mind  to  the  fact  that  no  na- 
tion can  exist  half  free  and  half  slave.  It 
will  call  attention  to  the  nefarious  propa- 
ganda initiated  by  Japan  that  colorphobla 
is  a  chronic  disease  cf  our  country  It  will 
increase  the  belief  of  the  world  that  America 
is  not  only  the  arsenal  of  democracy,  but  the 
asylum  for  free  people  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  or  color 

National  Freedom  Day  will  be  one  of  the 
most  potent  factors  In  national  defense.  It 
will  serve  to  unite  all  people.  United  we 
stand  against  the  onslaught  of  totalitarian- 
ism. In  the  spirit  of  Senator  GtrrrET's  ad- 
dress, God  "oless  America  pt  such  a  time  as 
this.  God  bless  National  Freedom  Day.  May 
God  give  vision  to  our  Congress  in  the  pasj-age 
of  the  resolution  setting  apart  now  and  for- 
ever National  Freedom  Day.  February  1.  In 
each  succeeding  year. 

We,  the  bishops  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  here  assembled,  are  glad 
to  endorse  the  vision  of  Mai  R.  R  Wright, 
the  courage  and  confidence  of  Senator  Gurrrr, 
Congressman  McGranert,  Senator  Davis,  and 
32  Governors  of  the  Commonwealths  of  our 
united  Nation,  the  Christian,  business,  and 
educational  forces  of  our  country  in  designat- 
ing Fft:  i.-     '  b'~  N't:   :";  F-eedcm  Day. 

BishLj  M  H  i).  ...-  ;:..^  •  .'  motion,  which 
ca/rled  unaiumouiiy   .;  council  to  en- 

dorse National  Freedom  L>  .    uiid  proclaim  It 
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try      Either  the  standard  cl  wagei.  which  is 


now  from  tl  to  12  per  hour  in  our 


the  counuy.  mi:st  come  down  or  f  urm  prices 
must  go  up  When  the  nUlk  p;cducer  or 
dairyman  gets  4  cents  a  quart  tcr  his  milk 
and  the  consumer  pays  from  14  1 1  16  cents 
a  quart  fcr  It.  It  Is  time  that  i  houghtful 
pev  pie  begin  to  Inquire  who  is  ci  usmg  the 
high  cost  of  living  It  is  not  the 
This  Is  not  an  inflaticnn-v  hi 
clothes  contains  about  J 
Wool  IS  50  cents  a  pound      U    as  • 


bill  would  jncreaae  living  costs  10   3ercent,  it 


under 
include 
to    the 
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Mr     D(jSDEVJ)       M:     S:  ■    .k 
leave    to   cXlriiU    ::>    i- .':..i. .-..-, 
herein    a    statement    m    r- ^m< 
amendment  to  the  Price  Cont: 

I  voted  for  the  original  prlcr-c 
after  all  amendments  to  provide  ebuallty  of 
control   for  agriculture,  labf       :    \    ndustry 
failed. 

The  bill  to  amend  the  Price  Cohtrol  Act 
on  which  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
this  week,  provides  a  guaranty  td  labor  of 
a  15-percent  Increase  in  wages  or  silary  paid 
as  of  January  1.  1941  It  does  rot  except 
wages  paid  to  labor  above  that  anount 

There  was  no  such  guaranty  gnen  to  the 
farmer  and  the  bUl  does  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  cost  of  labor  as  a  fnctor  In 
the     cost    or     what     the     farmer  :ces. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  present  a  .^^  stand- 
ards In  this  country  are  the  principal  factor 
of  cost.  The  bin  as  presented  to  he  House 
by  the  committee  was  not  inflatlcrary  The 
farmers  are  willing  to  agree  to  t  program 
which  will  flx  all  prices  or  nor.r  They  are 
not  asking  for   100  percent.  cent,  or 

any  other  percent,  but  they  ...c  .  iing  for 
a  fair  relationship  between  the  coi  t  of  what 
they  have  to  sell  and  the  cost  of  things 
they  must  buy.  There  is  no  logic  in  asking 
the  farmer  to  sell  his  product  without  In 
eluding  the  cost  of  labor 

If  the  people  of  this  Nation  vant  to  eat.  the 
time  hi?s  come  when  they  will  b« 
allow  the  farmer  cf  this  Nation  a 
price  for  his  product  to  perm.t  him  to  stay 
on  the  farm  With  the  average  arm  wage 
at  about  20  cents  per  hour,  the  fa  mer  finds 
fclmself  In  a  position  where  he  en  met  com- 
pete with  the  wage  standard  fixed 


asked  to 
sufficient 


m  Indus- 


would  mean  an  Increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
average  suit  of  clothes  of  15  cents.  A  loaf  cf 
bread  contains  about  1  cent's  worth  of  wheat. 
One-tenth  of  1  cent  increase  on  the  cost  of 
a  loaf  of  bread  Is  not  Inflationary. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  uncontrolled  Inflation 
cf  food  prices  we  must  prevent  a  scarcity  of 
food  To  pi  event  a  scarcity  of  food,  we  must 
pay  the  farmer  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for 
his  crops,  and  any  price  to  ba  reasonable  and 
fair  must  include  the  cost  cf  production, 
which  includes  the  cost  of  labor.  Food  is  the 
first  essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

For  scvenil  years  our  Government  has  been 
subsidizing  agriculture  by  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  annually,  which  fact  Is  a  confession 
of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that 
the  farmer  has  not  been  receiving  a  fair  or 
reasonable  price  for  his  produce. 

The  Hou.'^e  bill  without  the  Brown  amend- 
ment (Brown  of  Georgia,  a  Democrat)  is 
simply  this;  If  a  farmer  has  a  son  and 
daughter  who  ride  the  tractor  or  follow  the 
plow  from  morning  until  night,  their  toll 
cannot  be  considered  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. If  the  farmer  hires  two  men  to  do 
exactly  the  same  vrork  (provided  he  can  get 
them  or  even  afford  to  pay  the  wages  de- 
manded) neither  could  their  labor  cost  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  production. 

At  the  present  time  the  young  men  from 
the  farms  are  either  in  the  Army  or  In  In- 
dustry and  the  farmer  Is  not  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  wage  scale  In  Industry.  Auc- 
tioneers in  Oakland  County,  Mlrh  ,  are  busy  6 
days  a  week  selling  out  the  farmers  who  are 
leaving  the  soil  because  they  cannot  make 
ends  meet. 

The  vote  on  this  bill  was  not  a  partisan 
vote  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  More 
Democrats  than  Republicans  voted  for  It 
The  vote  In  the  House  was  284  to  96. 
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Friday.  October  2,  1942 

Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
herein  a  copy  of  my  address  at  the  an- 
nual dinner  meeting  of  the  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Council  of  Buffalo 
and  vicinity,  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  cooperation  with  the  General 
Contracting  Employers  Association  of 
Buffalo,  held  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  on  Sep- 
tember 26.  1942: 

Everyone — no  matter  whether  he  Is  a  doc- 
tor, a  lawyer,  an  engineer,  a  carpenter,  or  a 
bricklayer — wants  to  know  what  his  place 
will  be  In  the  post-war  world.  Everyone 
asks.  "Will  there  be  greater  or  fewer  de- 
mands for  my  skill?  Will  I  make  more  or 
less  money?  Will  the  peace  bring  safety  and 
security  to  my  family  and  to  me?" 

It  Is  the  sign  of  a  healthy  democracy  that 
you  have  asked  me  here  tonight  to  discuss 
with  you  these  questions  of  your  post-war 
opportunities.  But  I  would  shirk  my  re- 
sponsibility to  you  if  I  failed  to  point  out  that 
you  will  have  obligations  In  the  post-war 
world  Just  as  you  will  have  economic  oppor- 
tunities. In  fact.  I  want  to  point  out  yotir 
responsibilities  before  I  discuss  your  oppor- 
tunities. 


First  of  all.  I  v;ant  to  remind  you  that 
even  though  you  are  skilled  tradesmen,  your 
first  obligation  In  the  post-war  wor'.d  will 
be  that  as  a  citizen  of  your  country.  I  can- 
not emphasize  too  strongly  your  responsi- 
billtles  for  seeing  to  It  that  your  Govemment 
does  everything  in  its  power  to  maintain 
peace  and  International  stability  after  the 
war  IS  won 

The  principles  and  policies  upon  wl  ich  we 
base  our  hopes  for  a  better  future  :'or  the 
world  were  Jointly  declared  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter  by  the  President  and  Prim 3  Min- 
ister Churchill  In  August  1941.  an!  later 
were  subscribed  to  by  the  declaration  of  the 
United  Nations  on  January  1  of  th  s  year. 
These  principles  for  a  post-war  world  are  so 
clear-cut  that  it  Is  difficult  for  me  to  liee  how 
anyone  could  oppose  or  be  unwilling  to  see 
that  they  are  carried  out  unless  that  person 
want*  this  Nation  to  play  the  role  of  an 
ostrich  in  post-war  world  affairs.  It  will 
take  courage,  of  course,  for  us  to  follow  such 
a  new  foreign  policy  for  our  traditional  pol- 
icy has  always  been  to  stay  clear  of  all  In- 
ternational obligations  and  responJabilities 
and  to  live  our  own  way.  But  the  Wright 
brothers  changed  that  traditional  policy 
forevermore  the  day  they  were  first  able  to 
make  an  airplane  fly. 

For  good  or  for  evil,  our  resources  and 
strength  have  made  us  the  most  powerful 
friend  and,  potentially,  the  most  powerful 
enemy  of  all  other  nations.  As  citizens  of 
this  great  country  we  must  learn  to  use  that 
strength  Justly  and  wisely. 

This.  then.  Is  your  first  task.  But  If  you 
Ignore  the  international  facts  of  life,  then  a 
day  of  reckoning  will  surely  come  again. 
Ten,  20,  or  30  years  from  now.  we  will  again 
face  an  aggressor.  Because  there  never  will 
be  a  chance  for  continuing  peace  and  Inter- 
nationa' stability  unless  we  cooperate  in  the 
machinery  for  achieving  those  ends.  It  lies 
within  your  hands  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

Your  second  obligation  as  a  citizen  In  the 
post-war  world  will  be  to  see  that  we  plan 
now  so  that  when  the  war  Is  over  and  we 
demobilize  our  men  and  machines,  we  will 
not  have  the  greatest  depression  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  We  have  always  been  proud,  and 
Justly  so,  that  we  do  things  in  a  "big  way." 
but  I  hope  that  this  time  we  can  forego  the 
"luxury"  of  a  big  depression.  We  Just  can- 
not afford  it. 

More  and  more  persons  In  the  Govemment 
and  an  Increasing  number  of  your  Senators 
and  Representatives.  I  among  them,  are  very 
much  concerned  with  our  post-war  outlook, 
or.  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  H.  G.  Wells,  "our 
shape  of  things  to  come '.  We  are  worried  be- 
cause we  know  that  to  win  this  war  we  must 
ultimately  stop  every  civilian  activity  that  is 
not  directly  related  to  winning  the  war  or  to 
maintaining  the  necessary  minimum  stand- 
ards of  civilian  health  and  safety  for  our  peo- 
ple And  therein  lies  our  major  post-war 
problem — how  can  we  get  people  transferred 
fcnck  again  to  making  automobUes  and  other 
civilian  goods  in  the  post-war  period  when 
they  hiive  been  making  tanks,  bombers,  guns, 
and  other  weapons  of  war? 

So  far,  to  you,  who  are  vitally  concerned 
with  construction  and  building  operations, 
the  war  has  meant  more  opportunities  and 
activity  for  your  trades  and  skills  than  you 
have  had  in  15  years.  In  fact,  I  believe 
I  the  statistics  Indicate  that  the  volume  of  con- 
struction operations  will  b?  greater  this  year 
than  ever  before  In  our  country's  history. 

But  I  would  like  to  sound  a  warning  note. 
The  end  of  the  "construction  stage"  in  our 
war  effort  is  pretty  well  In  sight.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  peak  of  our  construction  opera- 
tions will  be  reached  sometime  early  next 
year.  Then,  our  construction  activity  will 
gradually  taper  off  to  these  mlnimtim  opera- 
I  tlcns  that  are  absolutely  indispensable  for 
»    keeping  our  war  plant  in  good  running  order. 
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en    now  engaged   in  construction   wUl   be 

then  taken  Into  the  armed  forces  or  placed  in 
other  war  indtistries. 

This  is  not  an  unreasonable  forecast,  par- 
ticularly In  the  light  of  what  is  happening 
right  now.  Under  the  various  limitation  or- 
ders of  the  War  Production  Beard  it  Is  now 
practically  Impossible  to  start  building  any- 
thing that  is  net  directly  related  to  war 
activities.  Moreover,  many  thmgs  now 
a-bujiding  may  not  be  finished.  Planned 
war  plazit  expansions  are  being  postponed. 
Troops  are  being  quartered  in  hotels  instead 
of  in  new  cantonments.  Materials  available 
now  are  too  precious  to  be  used  for  building 
plants  to  produce  possibly  more  materials 
later. 

Do  net  misunderstand  me  to  say  that  con- 
struction operations  are  going  to  be  virtually 
nonexistent  in  the  very  near  future.  But  I 
am  warning  that  the  current  construction 
boom  will  not  last  as  long  as  the  war  itself. 
For  as  we  become  "tooled  up"  lor  producing 
the  implements  of  war,  the  construction  in- 
dustry will  have  largely  done  its  Job  Insofar  as 
the  war  effort  is  concerned. 

Not  all  of  the  war  picture  for  your  Industry 
Is  gloomy,  however.  The  mere  fact  that  we 
will  defer  certain  types  of  construction  ac- 
tivities dvulng  the  war  means  that  we  will  be 
in  the  process  of  storing  up  work  that  needs 
to  be  done  and  must  be  dene  when  the  war 
Is  over.  To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  plans 
must  be  made  for  that  construction  now,  so 
that  it  can  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible 
when  the  war  is  ended.  It  is  your  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  your  Federal,  State,  county, 
and  city  governments  make  such  plans  and 
have  them  available.  You  can  also  cooperate 
with  contractors,  architects,  and  engineers  to 
encourage  private  persons  and  business  or- 
ganizations similarly  to  make  such  advance 
plans. 

As  you  know,  this  subject  of  planning  for 
the  post-war  period  is  very  close  to  me.  I  in- 
troduced legislation  in  the  Congress  to  enable 
such  planning  by  Fr'^--!  P'a*f  snd  local 
gtn-emments  a  year  m  T  ^v.  ci  leated  in 
the  House  last  February.  1  nave  nearly  com- 
pleted the  draft  of  another  bill  to  meet  all 
the  reasonable  objections  raised  during  the 
debate  on  the  original  bill,  and  I  hope  to 
introduce  this  new  bill  within  the  next  2 
weeks.  Your  support  of  legisla'inn  cf  this 
kind  is  needed  and  will  be  apprecii.  - 

At  first  glance,  then.  It  would  appear  that 
If  you  disctiarge  properly  your  obligations  as 
Citizens  in  the  post-war  world  that  your  own 
employment  opportunities  will  be  safe — Jobs 
will  be  available  and  your  own  future  world 
will  be  assured.    This  is  not  entirely  so. 

I  want  to  point  out  five  major  problem.' 
with  which  you  as  members  of  your  craft 
must  deal.  If  you  provide  Jtist  and  wise  solu- 
tions to  them,  your  place  in  the  post-war 
world  will  be  as  secure  as  you  can  make 
it.  If  you  are  selfish  or  put  the  Interest 
cf  your  own  trade  above  the  common  gocxl 
so  that  you  do  not  provide  the  solutions,  then 
your  future  appears  uncertain  indeed. 

Your  first  problem  will  be  that  of  participat- 
ing in  demobillKition.  During  tlie  war  a 
large  proportion  of  the  members  of  your 
trades  will  have  gone  into  the  Army  or  will 
have  taken  jobs  In  war  industries.  Other 
young  men  who  never  had  an  occupation  but 
went  straight  from  school  to  war  wlU  be  look- 
ing for  a  trade.  Your  union  organizations 
wiU  have  been  strengthened  during  the  war 
and  you  will  have  a  larger  proportion  of  older 
workers  than  ever  before. 

The  choice  will  then  be  yours.  Will  you 
make  your  trade  requirements  more  strict 
and  refuse  to  give  new  p.nd  ynunger  members 
a  chance,  or  wlil  v  ^  -'  'S'  '■•Tftiuint?  pro- 
grams to  dust  off  iliL  vUl  ^^-.;  K  and  start  fair 
and  Just  apprenticeship  p-  >■  'B'-.s?  WUl  you 
be    selfish    and    try    to    h  .hi:;    ihe    work    for 


your  ovn  select  group,  or  wiU  you  be  fair 
to  the  men  who  fought  and  won  ;he  war  on 
the  battle  front  and  m  the  factory? 

Yotir  second  problem  will  be  that  of  wage 
rates.  Pay  scales  forced  up  by  wartime  liv- 
ing conditions  wUl  have  to  be  adjusted.  If 
they  are  not,  the  cost  of  building  may  be  so 
high  as  to  stifle  any  construcilon  boom, 
whether  there  are  plans  avaUable  or  not.  If 
you  recognize  this  possible  wa^e  problem 
and  are  ready  to  meet  it  when  the  sltuaticn 
arises,  you  can  help  enormously  You  can 
encourage  a  large  volume  of  construction 
activity  instead  of  di.'couraging  it. 

Your  third  pr'H  •  will  be  that  of  your 
attitude  toward  u  v  i  Uiidmg  materials  and 
construction  procedures.  New  advances  in 
building  technology  and  materials,  both 
forced  by  the  pressures  of  wartime  condi- 
tions, should  not  be  viewed  as  something  to 
be  put  up  with  temporarily  while  the  war 
lasts.  If  ih"  6  rl.ances  make  building  cheaper 
BO  that  VI (  ;  :i  can  have  more  construction 
for  every  :   spent,  they  ought  to  be   re- 

tained. 1.  ;-  .  resist  them,  then  ycu  must 
put  yourself  in  the  same  class  with  other  men 
who  have  sought  to  block  progress  by  clos- 
ing the  road.  It  Is  not  long  before  a  new 
road  win  be  found  around  your  block  and 
you  vrtll  be  left  behind. 

Your  fourth  problem  will  concern  the  re- 
laxing of  certain  wartime  economic  controls 
that  are  sure  to  come.  Controls  relating  to 
the  sUndardizing  of  construction  procedures 
and  sizes  and  forms  of  construction  materials 
are  already  being  instituted.  If  these  con- 
trols simplify  construction  operations  and 
make  for  a  m^re  efficient  use  of  labor,  ma- 
terials, and  equipment,  they  should  be  con- 
tinued after  the  war  and  you  should  encour- 
age their  continuation. 

No  doubt,  we  shall  also  have  some  over- 
all direction  of  construction  organizations 
and  labor  before  the  war  is  ended.  In  terms 
of  managing  the  geopxaphlc  distribution  of 
such  organizations  and  labcw.  Perhaps  this 
mana^ment  ought  to  be  retained  at  least 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  post-war  period 
If  It  affects  favorably  the  cost  and  efficiency 
of  construction  Jobs.  I  realize,  of  course. 
that  the  building  trades  have  always  prided 
themselves  upon  their  willingness  to  go  any- 
where at  any  time.  But  the  rubber  shortage 
Is  going  to  make  such  travel  by  auto  very 
difficult,  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  afford 
needless  travel  on  an  already  overworked 
railroad    system. 

The  fifth  and  last  problem  that  I  anticipate 
you  will  have  may  easily  be  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge of  all;  it  is  whether  you  wiU  do  your 
part  in  establishing  the  proper  manage- 
ment-labor relations  Strikes  and  lock-outs, 
and  the  wild  disorders  that  sometimes  ac- 
company them,  will  only  intensify  all  of  your 
other  problems.  To  strike  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat  may  be  a  good,  quick  way  to  enforce 
your  rights  and  to  show  unity  and  spirit, 
but  it  plays  havoc  with  production.  Ways 
must  be  found,  and  in  this  you  must  co- 
operate, to  arbitrate  your  labor  difficulties. 
As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  major  problem 
In  our  popt-war  world  will  be  to  convert  our 
industrial  mHriiine  from  full-blast  produc- 
tion for  v.,u  lo  full-blast  pwoduction  for 
r-  -"  V  ..-Lin en ts  wal  be  necessary  and 
c  :'!(..-  will  appear.  If  we  do  not  learn 
how  to  adjust  thoee  differences  peaceably, 
then  the  whole  ship  may  go  down  in  the 
post-war  sea  while  thp  crtv.  fights  Instead 
of  manning  the  pump? 

We  must    r.'.'^f    'hf    p'^*-v',ir    w -jrld   with 
n-.   t-refiT    h   c  ■inv,-'-    i.:!d    nf'i,<rn-i.  i;-^.on  as  we 
(■t,r;<:  ir.e  v.  ..r      Nv  r...,n.  nor  his 
1^  ^.'•;:1:     ,■;  p/reater  thai,  his  cotm- 
i:...,-n;zf-    U.ni    now,    bui    shall    we 
.'M  ;f    :•    tSien?     It   will    be    for   you   to 
;t:    iLui    qaeslion. 
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IN  THE  Ki  -     t   :^i   :.;:•!  -FN'":  \t:\  ]  - 

Friday,  October  2.  1942 

Mr.  HT  s'lAV  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exici.a  ii.:>  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  by  Roger 
Babson: 

W'K  F-:ri-  0-"  T  W-iTN-  r^-r  F— r<:  Ovm  AiX 

I'f     ■  .  I  :      )-,  \'i  ■    :„    A\}  ;.■, 

(By  Roger  W.  Babsun) 
A  spiarru.iL  awakeminc  nexded 
Readers  know  that  I  feel  World  Ware  No, 
1  and  No.  2  have  come  about  becauM   the 

leading  nations  during  the  past  50  yeara  have 
been  tayu.u  i  uet  on  without  God.  Purthtr- 
more,  whtii  aUied  how  long  the  war  is  to 
last.  I  reply:  "If  it  is  fought  to  a  finish,  will 


end   only   ■w'^eT^    v,r 

adjust  o.  :  •."..i-if-; .. 
once  mori  :!....•  ci 
schools.   L   .    :  •:  ■-.)'- 

As  my  cci 
business,  reii.  t  -:,■. 


T>ent   of  our  sins,  re- 

Mdards  of  living.  aiKl 

r. '■       .'  our  homea, 

d   lo   cover  only 

111.,     ce,  and  so  forth. 


it  is  perhaps  out  of  place  to  preach  this  kind 
of  sermon.  I.  however,  feel  that  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible,  in  the  long  run,  to  separate 
the  material  from  the  spiritual.  Neither  can 
be  put  in  an  airtight  compartment.  One  is 
the  lock  and  the  other  is  the  key  and  neither 
can  function  without  the  other.  Statistics, 
moreover,  clearly  teach  the  foUowing  about 
the  businecs  cycle: 

Starting  at  a  normal  level,  business  Im- 
proves until  it  gets  into  a  period  of  pros- 
perty.  This  prosperity  develops  dishonesty, 
carelessness,  inefficiency,  and  waste,  which  in 
turn  result  in  a  business  depression.  The 
business  depression  must  continue  until  the 
majority  of  our  people  repent  and  substltuta 
honesty  for  dishonesty.  Industry  for  care- 
lessness, efficiency  for  inefficiency,  and  thrift 
for  waste.  These  qualities  of  honesty,  indus- 
try, efficiency,  and  thrift  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  next  period  of  prosperity  that  follows. 
Once  was  the  time  when  economists  taught 
that  all  wealth  is  a  result  of  only  three  fac- 
tors— land,  labor,  and  capital.  Now  It  19 
being  recognized  that  there  is  an  additional 
factor,  namely,  sane  religion.  Let  me  illus- 
trate: You  Bee  a  street  upon  which  a  man  is 
working  with  a  pick  This  is  a  perfect  iUtis- 
tration  of  "land,  labor,  and  capital."  The 
street  Is  the  "land."  the  man  is  the  "labor," 
and  the  pick  is  the  "capital."  Yet  you  weU 
know  that  this  comblnaUon  can  be  used 
equally  well  in  dectnning  the  street  or  in 
repairing  the  street  according  to  the  religious 
motives  of  the  man.  Hence,  it  is  impossible 
to  fully  cover  the  business  and  financial 
situation  without  a  cons.deration  of  religion 
which  determines  how  land,  labor,  and  capi- 
tal are  to  be  used. 

The  above  Is  especially  important  at  thia 
time  when  wr  hear  so  much  about  inflation, 
ratioijiag,   price   fixing,   etc.     Once   again   I 
comiivxr.d    L<    ;,    lv-'-.d«-rson    in  hi-    dr-«perate 
SiiXiivi]:-.^    :      (    ..'.:        lae   purci  .    '        '    130.- 
;    000,000  of  people   by   legislation  and   police- 
men.     On    the   other    hand,    I    have    certain 
i    sympathy  with  the  Congres-smen  who  at  the 
rsv;k  of  b^mp  rid  rued,  honestly  beliere  that 
r.\:i  e  Mr    Ht   .drr.-on  more  power  would  only 
I    lunher   cLiupi.    -  -    *'  "^  situation.     The  fact 
is  that  Inflatio:.  r:  ;.   i'.e  stopped  onJy  as  the 
j    hearts  and  desires  ana  purposes  of  the  Amer- 
I    lean  people  change.     Only  as   we   desire   to 
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make  greater  p«r»onal  sacnflces  arkd 
tarUy  iccluce   the  standard  of  1: 
curb    Infla'.ion       This    means 
epirr.ual  awakening  can  stop  It 

Dcjsiald  Nfl5cn  gi^es  to   the  United 
Treasury    and    asks    for    *250  000    to 
bomber.    Ultimately  the  bomber  U  de^s 
but    the    t25O0O0    continues    in    ex 
Vfu::  piv  this  situation  a  miUioniold  t 
»^e    that    money    Is    Increasing    muc 
rupldly    than    useful    goods.     Only 
mined  w.llingnese  on  the  part  of  t! 
to    adjust    their   buying    to   this 
Sltuatiun    can    prevent    an    ultimate 
confidence    In    the    American    dollar 
atampede    to   buy   merchandise,   reul 
and   certain   good   stocks. 

This  means  that  we  should   think 
unions,  u'.eriime,  and  profits;    th::i!? 
110  percent  parity,  wheat  hoard 
sidles;   think  less  of  getting  Al-. 
for    silver,    livestock,    and    other 
think  less  of  beating  the  ration 
give  more  thought  to  beating  the 
Jerry* 

Whenever  1  write  along  the    •  nes  a 

fkxxl  f>f  letters  comes  In  asking  me  *hat  I 
mean  by  a  spiritual  awakening  and  ":ow  we 
should  adjust  our  lives  thereto  To  liead  off 
these  inquiries.  I  close  with  fi'-  '!  ughis 
prepared  by  one  of  my  readers-  V  '  ;'-.icher 
tif  Station  A.  Route  1    New  Orleans    i  H  'e 

they  are: 

1    Life  i<  like  a  ladder,  every  step  ♦•e  Utke 
ts  either  up  or  do«n 

3  Life  is  a  trtMt  that  must  be  accounted 
lor  to  Otxl.  the  »'>ul  of  the  univer«< 

3.  Life   demands   that   we   be  d 
cooperate  with  every    good  that  we 
IM  happy  In  "learning  the  luxury  « 
go«5d  • 

4  Life  prove*  that  nothing  vert 
•ad  well  don«  la  rvtr  wseted     If   * 

tiMt    In    eveti'l     f«    ««    H,.      «f|>    uriJ. 

able  todo «  '        let  u« 

that    moderati.^:,     i-i     r.r:y  thing     14 

tu  good  baalth.     "Waste  not,  want 
and  let  live  " 

5.  Life  rcqulrea  that  If  we  want  r 
friends  we  must  be  sincere  oursel 
be  iruttworthy  in  everything,  hcl 
make  the  world  a  better  place  to  liv^ 

When  the  Nation— and  e»pec:ally  1 
era  m  W*8hington — base  their  ccti 
'  ■"    e  is.mple   principles,  we  will 

.   .   avk.iker>!rg 
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Our   Future    Form   of    Government 
Lovat    Shakes    Strabol;;!    as    a 
Vnoutd  a   Rdt 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridcv.  October  2.  1942 


Mr.     RANKIN     of     Mississipt 
Sp)eaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consen 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute  anc 
vise    and    extend    my    remark.s 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objec 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro 
sissippi? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.    RANKIN    of    Mississip; 
Speaker,  it  seems  that  the  United 
and  our  alhes  are  coming  to  a 
down  on  the  question  of  the  form 
eminent  we  are  to  have  in  the  fut^ure 
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The  Anglo-Saxon  race  built  repre- 
sentative government,  and  these  attacks 
on  it  at  home  and  abroad  by  a  commu- 
nistic press  are  for  the  purpose  not  only 
of  creating  confusion  but  tearing  down 
that  structure. 

On  yesterday  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
London.  Mr.  Strabolei.  whose  article  at- 
tacking the  British  Army  appeared  a 
short  time  ago  In  that  communistic 
publication  known  as  Collier's  Weekly, 
was  harshly  taken  to  task  by  Lord  Lovat 
who  verbally  took  that  gentleman  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and  shook  him  as 
a  terrier  would  a  rat  and  told  him  that 
if  he  made  such  statements  publicly  he 
would  find  himself  in  the  nearest  horse 
trough. 

Lord  Lovat  is  one  of  Britain's  real 
heroes  and  has  been  in  command  of  some 
of  the  bloodiest  commando  raids,  includ- 
ing the  one  at  Dieppe  where  he  lost  more 
than  half  of  his  men. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  trying  to 
dictate  to  other  nations  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  are  to  have,  but  we  do 
propose  to  stand  by  the  form  of  govern- 
ment built  by  our  ancestors,  by  our  fath- 
ers and  our  forefathers  in  the  years  that 
have  pas.sed  and  gone,  and  we  do  not  need 
any  advice  from  any  of  the.se  communis- 
tic crackpots  from  c  )ntinental  Europe, 
or  continental  A.sia,  as  to  what  kind  of 
trumped-up  conglomeration  of  govern- 
ment we  .shall  .substitute  for  thl.s  one.  for 
re:  •  Rovernment.  for  con.stiin- 

ilcL-. j^ment  a.s  we  now  know  it. 

We  are  going  to  stand  by  the  form  of 
govern m«-nt  w<'  now  hav**.  That  Is  what 
we  are  fighting  for.  that  Is  what  the 
Enpli-sK  are  fighting  for,  and  we  expect  to 
back  them  up  in  that  program. 


Vi 


Coi.trol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  R.  ERYSON 

CAROI.IN  «. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  2.  1942 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hoped 
that  by  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port justi:e  will  have  been  done  to  all 
parties  concerned,  especially  the  farmers. 

Agriculture  after  all  is  the  basis  of  our 
wealth.  Prostrate  agriculture  and  want 
stalks  through  the  land.  All  that  is  ex- 
pected by  ".he  farmer  ls  that  he  be  treated 
fairly.  No  advantage  is  expected  nor  will 
be  accepted. 

In  times  like  these  the  uppermost  de- 
sire in  all  our  hearts  is  to  do  that  which 
will  contribute  most  to  the  winning  of 
the  war. 

The  production  of  actual  fighting 
equipment  is  essential.  An  eSScient  and 
sufficient  lighting  force  must  be  main- 
tained. In  order  to  get  these  require- 
ments both  food  and  fiber  are  necessary. 
The  making  of  a  crop  in  normal  times  is 
both  expensive  and  hazardous:  not  only 
I  must  the  farmer  cope  with  the  uncertain- 
j  ties  of  the  elements,  but  infestation  of 
insects  is  most  destructive. 


Industry,  with  its  many  advantages, 
entices  our  youth  to  the  cities.  The  patri- 
otic desire  of  the  boys  and  girls  from  our 
farms  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  has 
greatly  depleted  the  ranks  of  farm 
workers. 

According  to  the  statistics  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1941, 
which  are  the  last  compiled,  our  farmers 
constitute  22.5  of  our  total  population. 
Almost  one-fourth  of  our  people  still  till 
the  soil  for  their  livelihood.  From  the 
same  authority  it  is  shown  that  the  farm- 
ers receive  only  8.2  or  less  than  10  percent 
of  our  national  income.  Manifestly  these 
figures  do  not  present  a  very  wholesome 
picture. 

Let  us  coordinate  our  desires  and  ef- 
forts toward  the  end  that  justice  is  done 
the  fanner  as  well  as  the  industrial 
worker  as  we  proceed  with  our  program 
of  successfully  prosecuting  and  bringing 
to  an  early  victorious  ending  of  the  war. 
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I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATTVE8 

Fridau.  October  2,  1942 

Mr.  WILSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  this  House  to  the 
headline  in  today's  Washington  Dally 
News  entitled.  "D,  C  »  War  Morale  Is 
Worst.  Says  P,  D."  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's morale  worst,  the  heart  of  our 
Nation  does  not  have  Us  heart  in  tht« 
war.  I  believe  I  pointed  out  on  this  floor 
last  July  that  the  eastern  people  and 
Washington  people  in  part.cular  were 
not  "on  the  beam."  Not  that  I  can  espe- 
cially blame  them  when  I  realize  that 
they  are  constantly  seeing  evidence  that 
their  bond  and  stamp  money  does  not  go 
for  real  war  effort. 

What  can  a  war  administration  expect 
of  citizens  who  daily  pass  a  $600,000 
monument  to  uselessness  which  was  paid 
for  from  a  blank  check  appropriation 
made  to  President  Roosevelt?  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  Information  Cen".er  -on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  built  for  Lowell 
Mellett,  but  new  an  obvious  anc'  con- 
ceded failure. 

Maybe  the  people  who  have  read  in 
their  daily  paper  that  a  group  of  O^Sce  of 
War  Information  field  men  were  enter- 
tained at  a  $7.50-a-plate  dinner  last 
week,  just  cannot  get  interested  in  pay- 
ing such  unnecessary  bills  for  Unch  Sam, 
Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  one  meal 
for  one  man,  mind  you.  And  there  are 
families  in  my  district  who  eat  for  a 
whole  week  on  less.  And  such  families 
are  asked  to  sacrifice  to  buy  war  s.amps 
to  pay  for  such  extravagance  in  Wash- 
ington. Can  it  be  that  "the  people,"  the 
man  and  woman  in  the  Washington 
streets,  resented  the  copper-tubing  which 
a  thoughtless  administration  started  to 
bury  last  May?  I  think  I  will  be  forgiven 
a  just  pride  in  getting  that  particular 
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pr.,iject  stopped,  but   think   of  i\:c  luin-  i)ut    ;hf;:    irncues    m    ih»"ir   ch.".-k'. 

(;:iu^     of    foolish,    ^p*  :.i:;h:  .t:,     !)ro.it'r:s  k^-p    tl'tir    r::<'n\>  y    \:\    itrj  :•■    t:'i,,'k"' ■ 

which  have  not  been  ,sT(-p>-^d     M^yb" '!:r  k'^r'v    wh:;*    thry    arc    rlv.r-.kir.r     I    ! 

avrrap"   c::\7.>ti    of   Wa>hini:'rTi   d-d   not  :vkt,-d    tlv:':.   th-y   arr-    -a:.':nt:'   !■'    :1: 

-■;<.  I   selves,  '  M 


Lk-;  p..i}ane  tap  riancM's  ar:G  prf'y  b^'Vi. 
U:  aanc^  and  (.■n:;>tr  in  the  Otlkr  ol  Ci'.'ii- 
ian  DvUn>'-  ^a.^i  .•spring 

I  knew  that  I  was  dubbed  "Curfew" 
Wilson  and  "E.^rly"  Eaii  la'^t  Frbruary 
ju.--'  l>'-fa'!^"  I  (ould  S''p  no  s- n<^"  m  G'>\'- 
ernmon?    rrrrpiov'-es  eatine   their   brea!:- 


.ly   *axt.^   a;'    tru::..;    'o   D^    h:^h 
as  a  cat's  b.ick   a:.yv.  a\.   anu   I  an,   :.'..: 

g.iing  to  gwr  th;-~  Gii\'.  rnmi  :v,  a'\v  mcrf 
or  my  ]iard-'"arn'"C  cash  la  wac-tc  ;har  T 
ha\'e  '"  ■'  And.  pcn':en:'"n  I  ara  ;i'r';;:a 
yni:  can   h:'''dly  b'ani"  i  h'  n: 

T!--.   V  aniiirri-  =■'■  enr  of  ttie  lli-ld  men 


fasts    and    ap-nynig    rh.ir    mak- -up    en       (''■'''  t '';-- '  'd  \V.:  Information  brought 


Guvvrnni^  nt  L;n:e.  However,  I  got  re.'-ult.^ 
on  that  ir.a'tor.  too:  Dona'.d  Nt.ison.  liim- 
Efli.  ordered  the  War  Production  Board'.> 
lunehrooni  cl:i.sed  betwt  en  meal  tirr.e.'^. 
and  pavp  a^;  hi.>  reason  that  "t-'^n  much 
tin".'-  ^ii^  b'"nt:  wa.-ted  there,"  Also,  t!ic 
Na-,-y  Di-partn:'!-.'  he.--  coneed'  d  tha*  'hey 
c.in  n:anae-'  u/h^'in  13,000  en.plcyn  a 
the  ■,■  oni  >'  thou;,;.:  of  hiring,  and  .^cores  of 
(  ■!,•  I  G<  \  •  ,e:n:'iit  a^zen.ca.s  iiave  followed 
rnv  sueiie>iicns  m  1p5o(  r  de-;rees;  there- 
fore, I  havp  the  npht  to  claim  that  I 
ha\-^^  sia'-'f^.  t;!:'  taxpavpr'5  of  th"  Na'ion 
th  ■  ^alara'";  and  fardu;""  for  h-'UiSinj; 
rcrf  thian  60,000  en-ip;!,iyees  y,h,  >  would 
hav  bcf  n  b;::u  h:  h' :  e  under  the  ilack 
cixnitiiyi-'  methoa.'i  of  Ia.st  y-ar. 

When  will  the  m.en  In  charcf^  of  our 
war  real:7c  that  it  l.s  peanR  tn  be  prettv 
ha:d  'n  win  a  '.ear  and  .'-avc  the  Nf'.v 
Dfal  a'  thf  s.i.-r.e  time"'  Wla  n  ar-'  v.<' 
go]n^'  ffi  :-!'-:p  our,^eit.'c^^  of  'poliia>'  a.> 
li.-nal,"  anii  I  rn'M.-i  htr.p  e!iir.w'i\»-s.  from 
th''  I'rc.siflf'iit  fjnwn  Frankly,  v.itfi  fuch 
an  fXHrr:pi"  K'-t  by  the  rno'',.f  tmiKirtant 
nian  m  the  ttr;e'-d  Htatc-^  I  ;j;n  ''Uri»rl'He(i 
a'  thf  eti'hu  ,ia,Mn  of  tiny  par*  of  tfn* 
«■■'  U'  'vy,  ar.d  ft.'  Ink  of  in'ij*  .d  In  the 
E  '  ■  '  ar..a/i\->  n,''  i^.ot  at  ml. 

.j.i,  t  in.a».ine  it,  Wa-shinKtem,  I,)  C  ,  (h*- 
n.  •■•,»*  r.  :.••■:  o!  the  Nation,  the  cnv  hav- 
int/  t!;-'-  b,t.'r'e-t  pav  roll  cva;  h<c,ird  of  the 
D,^:, ■■;'■•    rd    C":'inibia     where   piaeiically 


m  b,a'  i::>  $7  50-a-p,a'r  dn::;  r  1  men- 
tuiij>'d,  vk.:S  i,i]t<  ;  ■  .-■  iiii;  Hi  ^aa.  l hat  he 
Was  n;  t,h>'  miduie  o:  d.n.nc  ri'Vuuy  on 
bre-a-  o:  pu,,ni  a  hen  v.  *cn  \\-  f'-atd 
Arcliiua.d  MacLei'd:  ^ay  tlv;t  te,,  mt  r:  at 
that  dinner  were  "tiome  a--  tr'ieh  for  the 
cet:ntry  as  the  men  Ti^h:  :nc  n  teont  lines 
of  the  Solomon  L-.,ar.d.v"  Ai  o  this  man 
said  fennichow  he  lu,-:  Li>  aiP''-'-  alter 
that.  Can  you  biatiif  hiinV  H-  wa:- being 
told  in  KH  b-ick  t.i  ;::e  ccuinrv  and  sell 
the  r-:e-a  of  h-'^w  n'lUch  th-  ]m  op'^c  would 
have  iri  ^acMfie'-  ard  y-''  )"  •-  adnntted  that 
h,"  h..d.  n- \'<  r  had  a  $7  50  dinner  before 
in  h:.-  Ihe,  Th.  O  W  I  :  tc.k:-.--  u;-,.  a 
budti' '  lu  be  inch,iO!;d  m  n' x:  y.  ,.i  .-,  'ax 
bid  M  til.-  tunr  (,l  $60  000,000.  $bO  000  000 
ano  ta,>t  a  plane,  tank.  (>r  itun  te^  sccr,'.  !<■.] 
]i,  Sme-e  when  do  we  r.ei-d  a  S60,0(i()  OCH) 
'•.'^trainer"  f.ir  our  new-'  W.-  hev,'  a 
FhifT  cd  Army  anri  Navy  w  :';'»■•  ^  ',•<  ::r.>. 
11'-  'A,-,;-  t'tforma'i' n  <.nd  'la  'i-rv  >  xp  n- 
M'. .-  a-  '.  ra  .  '  ,■■,-:.!  y  ()'.:]  <  '■:  ('  v.  -c  .  !,;p, 
b;j*  w -x  v,'e  ara-  a.at-rj  'i,  p-:-;  ^ttf)  000  nOQ 
a  vai  I  r  <i  fup.  i  -pr.  ..-  h;n<  a  <  t--  jcll  XU 
hoA  p.iiiifilii  V..'  at'-  utan  w('  ii.er  up 
KUK'if  a  ,'-,.■!  oiul  cupi,[  (I'fh'-,  e-ijf  ,o<-,.k« 
a;i'.  i  h',!t''  ^iiai  !.;'"^  a'^d  raiMain'-  'Adi«-n 
Wol  tt:''  I'-artiaci  iea!j/>-  Ida'  tin-  A!f:"ll- 
ran   p--(.pa'  do  nol    iijv.-   to  h<-       'i,fi     on 


on:  v.a.' '' 

«'<-■;■!  V  (■'■': 
(-oa'f'd  l'.:'. 
str..-f, 


d  h'-'.'  at'-  v,  a.ir.i:'  f-  i)v:.' 


mt 


h' 


'  It  »fi  t  \:'  m  .1:  t.Mt:k  ;  ''•'". iT- 
:  th'  y  <•■::.  and  Will  take  it 
.■u:  (  t.lf  n  ,.tiaight  they  will 


(V(:y  miari  and  woman  f'  a  war  v.'orker.    ^    h,-'*'    it  i,i'. ta  and  v.,,n  ad  the  sooner. 


that  is  -Alaic  rue  cwn  Pi  (-^aa-ir  admits 
that  the  war  me- ah'  i.s  wot.-t.  That 
Statement  is  a  s.  It-indictment  ed  our 
Government.  H  re  the  people  know  what 
is  being  done  with  th.eir  bond  and  .st.tinj 
money,  and  obviou.dj  'hey  do  not  like  n 
I  cannot  think  thai  the  workr i>  ccn''  red 
here  are  unpatriotic.  I  v.  l  r.  t  ilnnk 
that  they  want  their  v. a:  ;o  be  lost.  I 
refuse  to  nccu'^e  them  cd  betng  super- 
selfish.  Tl  ■  .  na  p.  ;n.d  W'  in!  i;  are  from 
every  State  of  -h"  43  an-a  ;n  •'-'  :  '"y:-. 
home  tcvHS  trcv  wnuld  ptobdjlv  hav.' 
bought     niacv    inerr    W.ir     boi.d^    arid 

InK  to  WaihinK-"-  ^-'e  '^"■"^'^  ^--'V  ''•^'*' 
factor  different,  we  nni  t  cdo  their 
change  of  '.-.cidpncc  ' 'v  rca-'^ti  t'  r  iheir 
apparent  ap.e d^y  aii- 'U*  war  e  n-rlbu- 
tions.  We  must  see  tha-  tiv  r  coming 
to  Washington  accounts  tor  itieir  negh.- 
gent  lack  of  enthui^lasm  about  th-  v.  ar 
effort. 

The  people  in  Washington  are  so  close 
to  the  heart  of  their  country  that  they 
can  see,  hear,  and  learn  more  about  tlair 
Government  titan  the  people  Ai;.^t  of  the 
Allechenies.  And  s^'finc  iriore.  hearini: 
mr-r-,  ,  and  knc  w  ;ne  more  ab>M,it  the  lollies 
of  their  le-'id'"i'-  m  adir.:r.!,-''-'r.r2  our  war 
effort,": h.y"' a:  -  ui.--   n--:   b  irc  tak.-n  tn 


Thi  jc  aie  ,s',i  naan>'  thu  I'anl  t  Xaie, ;,.'  -  of 
wastf,  nnsni.ina!i"m>'ir ,  ann  i:n,  ;l.t„'ate 
spt  .'r.nna  m  our  pri->cnt  set-r.t)  tliai  it 
waUid  taka  hours  u,  nana-  th'-m  (^v^r 
Th' ra  i<--  :ha  ea,:an'.i''  W,.:  D' i"'-*,!  *n">«'n' 
Bui'dnie  m  Ariins-i'an   \'a     i'-.  .;aht  of  the 


CaLpa;:  "vV,    W''r< 


d  tnat  it  would  cost 


$:^5  OCO  000  1;  budd  it :  r:nw.  Congres.sman 

E-a,er  li,.s  snd'al  that  it  \\id  tak-  S35,- 
000  000  man,,  ici  ln,.sh  r,  =.o;o  n  -a '..-..a  not 
b«  -in  !,i:,^,,ng  il  w-  sh'  ...>,-  .,a\*  '.,.  put 
$100,000  000  in'c   it   lata-e   th--  ma'Ki    is 


closed 


i-dich  la(  k  ot   acra:  acy 


al- 


V,.      V, 


1,^  b  an^ 


by  the  g-,-  .1  v.  :i-  \\\ 

When  the  aanan:.;tiation 

manship  is  used  on  them,  they  ju  t    nu.e,  i   majiv 


,-j.'>- 


line;  a  cmtra:  tor  lUst  c^'V^  ra-t  a;  :-i- 
rientadv  ni  -.s  wha'  a  i-inlaing  wall  cobt  by 
$:3if'00'^00     Wha'  I-  ''■"ppening? 

Da-  ■  ai.yrn.  ra-i'd  iiehter  proof  that 
wa  ..la  nn^^-n.aiuiKnn:  au:  Nation's  busi- 
ng s,- ,-  T,  tiierr  any  Gai,;,,;:,  at;  Ui  iiny 
(-i;uan'>  muid  that  w-  nf-d  '•■  t.-an 
h(,a;.-"  b-loia^  Wf  can  fipOit  a  itirct ---tul 
wai"'  W-  ;:teno-  fiaht:'--i  Hitler  and  the 
Axe-  d  -:-,'-,  we^  are  a.,--  haiba  ng  an  asp 
H^  -nir  bi"-->'"m  which  i,s  k">"P-r,?  U5  from 
(ic-::c  rur  best  Jab  on  the  ht-t.-.ra:  front-, 

Vvha  the  people,  are  fed  prepatianGa 
dav  ,a  and  day  taih  untd  u  .s  runnoa' 
out  our  national  ear?,  arid  al  the  tnta 
the  Aimrican  people  wan:  th.e  irum  noi 
propaganda.  An  Amern-an  man  w;.,nts 
to  knaw  that  his  $25  bond  is  buvnv.^ 
a  pif-x'  of  an  airplan-  ^ha;  h'^  25-r' ii' 
s*amp   1:.   buyms   a    pi,' ton   rir?   to  h^ap 


h:-  $2:i  b<  :.  .  wi  a*  to  bov  *;ir'-t-  ST  OO 
(iinna''s  for  'hree  prc-io,Ka::da  LO'Ci^ 
liVc:'-  and  hi-  2,--aerh  --'airip  w-'tn  t,c  icuy 

a    b..tl     [j.avk    ( i^al     \o    U.ll,  a    '.I     Op    1.11,    ttiHt 

V 1  i  1 .  en  ,-■  1 '  t,  ,,!:>:  (  i  ;i a !  r a,  0  > :  1 1  to  a  .^  a 
boay-bl,  V,  ir'ai.  wn.an  n  lau'v  r-'eo'.eia 
We  mu,-i  liava  confiue-nce  n.  the  rni\. 
u  ac-  a!"'  rui.ai'i:'  (a,ii  Mar  and  if  u-  da 
re--  '1,0,.'  hia-  ■  ■ad,.0'  no-  • ':  ■  i  eac,  hav.- 
na  one-  to;-  'Ivm-.  da  -  •■;•  la.oa,-  d  he 
peapie  oif  t!o  Idnti  d  St,.a-  iia\<r  been 
smart   ( i.i  .i^h  n    naikt    ;n.>  the  richest 

Nate  Pi    il:    lilt     V.O\Ai     'lie    pa.e|-;t     a:     ..'Ur 

coun'ry  w-ie  smart  eta,aitrh  o,  r-'>e  us 
the  In^his'  s'arid.,:d.-  e!  ,r.,'.a  .r,  'he 
woi'ai  a,iia  tiaa'  .in  sni..r'  ari'-och  •  ■■ 
see  tliroukh  the  p.^lniral  tniraii!  p.  .n.o 
laintvoozling  lh>  y  are  being  given  instead 
of  the  results  t'o  y  are  paying  for. 

In  summary.  la.o  i  >a\  that  the  great- 
est boost  Americroa  ■«,.;  morale  could 
recei\-e  is  ■-Tjm.e  <  "O'  :•  ■■  ;  n^of  that  the 
tay,  rnm  (h  liia  eau;;'r-«'  .0 '■  t.tii;in>:  as 
iiarc  for  our  drin- „  r.ti,  V  a'-  y;i''  ix-ide 
a  ri  ■ 

W  ^^'''^a  to  see  some  evidence  that 
wh'ii  the  leaders  say,  "This  is  tic  pt  - 
;:le ,:-  war."  that  they  coni>idtr  th-  ;n.-.,  .\ts 
pa: ;   al     : In    pi  aple," 

\V(  la.a  a,-,..  rM,i!i'icr  propararda  and 
pliilanoci  on'  ai.o  loaic  p;  ou,.l:  il  :.,  pa,- 
liact  1  ni,    aO;.    iii  avar 


Lrt ■»  Bf  Decent  With  thf  Farmer 


I  ey 


;•'    O'p'   PFd.',*.  PK?-" 


HON. PAUL  W.  SHAFER 


IHI-    ]■'.: 


■!-    f  ■•■    IlKfl'l-''! 


And  w 


thai 


Friday,  ()   ;■  h.  r  .     1 :,  12 

M 1  ;  - 1  i  .\l  n  11  af  Tv.  a  1 ,. .  i,  .,n  i ,  a. . ;  ;-,,„■■  „  r.  - 
er.  this  week's  issue  d  h  aur,  a  publica- 
tion controlled  by  15  t>l  uie  leading  rail- 
road labor  organizations  of  America,  has 
an  editored  whlli  I  believe  should  be 
reprinted  .00  pi  .i. -d  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  m.v  rrmnrkr  I  Jnr-lude  this 
editorial 

dia  I  u.ioriai,  under  the  caption  "Let's 
be  decent  with  the  farmer— He  is  not  get- 
ting exorbitant  prices  for  his  crops — He 
is  not  a  profiteer— We  cannot  get  along 
without  him,"  follows: 

Lets  Br  Dectnt  With  thk  Farmeh:  He  Is  Not 

(0:     •  r.  Exorbitant  Prices  ro»  Hi.s  Cropb; 

10    a    Not  a  Proiitkul;  tMO  Wi  Can't  Ww 

Tia  \\  M,  V.'i-niOUT  Him 

I-uiUici;-  uave  received  a  raw  deal  rrom  tt»« 
dally  press  and  the  radio  commentators.  Of 
course,  there  has  been  an  exception  here-  and 
there,  but  In  the  main  the  men  who  are 
expected  to  produo  i  a  food  netded  to  feed 
our  people,  and  ou.  A  .< .-  overseas,  have  been 
pictured  as  a  group  ol  greedy  grslters  Latent 
on  lining  their  own  pockeU,  whatever  the 
.  ;t(>  I  may  be  on  their  countrje 

In  a  word,  the  daily  press  and  the  radio 
commentators  have  lied  about  the  farmers 
as  venomously  as  they  have  been  lying  about 
organized  labor  all  through  this  war  emer- 
gency. It  would  be  impossible  lor  them  to 
go  further  than  that. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  has  been  be- 
labored because  It  dared  consider  the  farm- 
ers' side  of  the  case.  One  highly  emotional 
columnist  suggested  that  the  weakness  thus 


!'    I 
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dtepl.ivpi    by  Congress   made   a   d!cr:  ♦.rr«:hlp 
ln«  Others   charged    the    i     I  s 

tki:..    .  '  "'•       Altogether    it    W- 

grtceft.  > 

Now.  j,.>i  *:.ut  are  the  facts'*    Any 
ralmlv  surrevs  the  situation   must 
the  '       ■  .;  a  real  crisis 

tio.  -atlvely  high  wajte: 

war  »j.  e  deprived   agr;cu 

much  I  :  ver     To  make  up 

rievou*  lc*s.  cne  of  two  things  must  i 
^The  drafted   manpower   must   be  i 
to  the  farm  or  the  farmer  must   be 
ga  into  the  labor  market  and  prom:^ 
ers  decent  waees  and  living  conditiorfc 

T  would   be   to  keep 

faii  .IS.    It  seems  silly 

an  experienced  larmer  and  then  r 
price  at  farm  products  to  make  pos-.- 
h;ilng     of     a     .lm     experienced 

The  farmer  Is  not  responsible  for 
turbln?  situation.     Those   in   charge 


f^el 


for 


'  ion  should  I 
i-nt. 

the  dam.    Tl 
;on.  not  a  theory 
most  of  his 


art 


per 


machinery  of   i 
playr<l   R«-mnclr: 

r.  • 

Is  I  . 

prices  he  receive* 

below  •parity" — a  fact  concealed  by 
the    papers.      Some    of    his   crops 
'parity"  but.  taking  It  by  and  large 
from  belns  a  proflteer. 

These  \n '  !c    the   farrt; 

the    real    p.  They    ne. 

reap,  but  th'^y  pocket  the  greater 
the     'consumer's    dollar."      Propa^a 
the  press  and  the  radio  have  nothin 
aUiut  them 

Th.-re    Is    real    danger    that    thoiw 
farmers  w.ll  be  forced  out  cf  b 
would  be  a  aisaf^ter.  because  w 
try    f.iii    get    aluiiij    witho'iit    ntws 
umnists  or  radio  commentators.  It  c 
BlonK  without  the  farmer.     In  fact, 
on  the  firing  line,  the  farmer,  and  th 
trial  worker  constitute  the  lnvinclhl< 
which  V  ly  pull  Uncle  Sam 

the  sl(  ■  nd. 

So  lalxir  rci'.i-es  to  add  to  the  Ti 
abuse  wh.ch  has  been  rolling  over  th« 
We  believe  h"  Is  entitled  to  a  fair  rt 
bis  labor.  That  Is  what  we  have  n 
other  worker?  We  do  not  believe 
should  be  sat:rf.ed  with  less. 
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Mr.    MART-^;     '      KI'NNF:^-: 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
xr.arks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
lowing     ednohal     entitled. 
Men."  'he  Unic 

Septei:.        -       1  -i- 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  t|ie  Con- 
gress will  Rive  careful  conside: 
problenxs  o(  the  postal  employ* 
are  so  ably  set  forth  in  the  {(lUowing 
editorial.  If  you  do.  I  am  sure  th  '  postal 
employees  will  pet  what  has  loi^g  been 
their  due  in  salary: 

rOSOOTTXN    MEN 

Just  a  decade  ago  this  month  :..;■  r.^s 
coined  in  this  country  a  campalgi  slogan 
called  "The  Forgotten  Man  "  It  was  termed 
for  a  compt^ite  personality,  but  wplch.  by 
v  ;    ..'    of   tue   fdx-reachUig   econcr 


then  prevalent  throughout  our  land,  each 
and  every  man  applied  it  unto  himself,  for 
at  that  timi>  bankers  and  doctors  and  brokers, 
mechanics  and  clerks,  and  men  and  women 
e'.igaged  In  most  all  of  ihe  occupational  en- 
deavors of  life  were  groping  In  the  depths 
of  despair  as  the  depression  of  that  era 
reached  its  nad.r. 

The  10  hectic  years  which  have  rounded 
out  the  period  since  that  memorable  politi- 
cal carrpaign  have  nonetheless  brought 
good  fortune  to  many,  a  luxurious  existence 
to  numerous  others,  and  evident  social  and 
economic  betterment  to  most  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  participating  in  our  glori- 
ous American  demticracy  All.  with  the  glar- 
ing exception  of  one  group,  our  "postal 
workers"  those  diligent,  loyal,  and  ever- 
faithful  employees — fellow  workers  of  the 
very  CK>'/ernment  Itself. 

Probably  no  other  institution  born  of  mod- 
ern civiliza-.lon  operates  under  the  intensity 
of  schedule  that  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
does,  or  ab  des  the  multitudinous  responsi- 
bilities that  its  legion  of  postal  workers  carry 
about  on  their  unassuming  shoulders.  Each 
new  day  brings  its  tons  of  letters  from  banks, 
insurance  companies,  advertisers,  etc:  brings 
orders  for  goods,  shipments  of  money,  Jewel- 
ry, valuable  Government  documents,  death 
f.nnouncements.  love  missiles,  newspapers, 
and  periodicals  of  every  sort  and  kind.  Quan- 
titi»s  cf  such  things  as  parcels  of  toys,  food- 
stuffs, samples,  gadgets,  dresses,  shoes,  and 
medicines.  Every  known  and  conceivable 
kind  of  mofsag?  from  important  commercial 
letters  to  the  mere  picture  pest  cards  sent  by 
those  away  on  trips — It  all  constitutes  "the 
man  ■■ 

The  postal  worker  get.i  it  all — he  collects 
It,  Tveighs  it,  routes  It,  ships  It.  and.  in  the 
final  stage  of  a  rigid  procedure,  carries  it 
strapped  to  his  shoulder  and  finally,  actually 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  delivers  it.  And  he 
keeps  everlastingly  at  It. 

The  postal  system  Is  the  very  heart  of 
modern  government,  commerce,  and  indus- 
try It  links  the  thoughts  of  people  re- 
motely situated  but  desiring  to  hold  conver- 
sations. It  carries  the  orders  which  cause 
the  wheels  cf  factories  to  turn,  it  takes  cheer 
and  comfort  to  distant  relatives  and  friends. 
It  Is  an  intricate,  never  static  system  of 
thought  conveyance  from  city  to  town  to 
farm.  It  forms  a  network  of  communication 
so  closely  interwoven  as  to  encompass  every 
person  In  the  land,  and  even  Including  all 
other  parts  of  the  world  From  the  stand- 
point of  necessity  its  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion is  as  \ital  as  the  blocd  stream  Is  to  the 
human  bo<ly — but  yet — without  its  army  of 
eternally  vigilant  and  faithful  employees  it 
would  cea*e  to  be  anything  more  than  just 
'a  vacant  tjuilding  where  the  post  oflBce  used 
to  be"  Tlie  only  life  or  energy  or  greatness 
It  possessei  is  in  Its  truly  unique  personnel. 

In  Ameilca,  since  the  days  of  the  "pony 
express,"  the  mail  has  always  "gotten 
through  "  That's  a  tradition  with  which 
even  every  chi'.d  is  familiar.  Today,  as  we 
watch  the  big  United  States  mail  trucks 
winding  their  way  through  city  traffic  en 
route  to  post  office  or  railroad  depot  we  are 
thrilled,  fcr  we  think — there  goes  tjncle  Sam. 
There  is  always  something  sacrosanct  about 
that  stenciled  mark  "United  States  Mail"  on 
truck,  or  povich.  or  letter  box.  It  s  untouch- 
able, it's  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  Marines.  It  symbolizes  safety,  the 
property  of  the  American  Gcvernmcnt.  The 
pasting  onto  a  letter  of  a  mere  postage  stamp 
makrs  it  Federal  property,  therefore  too  risky 
for  tamperers. 

Wage  boards,  arbitration,  pressure  groups. 
strikes,  and  picket  lines  all  have  contrived 
to  lift  the  wages  and  modify  the  working 
hours  of  men  and  women  In  nearly  every 
other  gainful  vocation  in  business  and  indus- 
trial life,  but  the  postal  worker,  good  and 
ijithful  servant  that  he  Is — the  employee  of 


a  strict  old  uncle — remains  truly  the  iorgot- 
ten  man. 

Employees  in  most  all  other  governmental 
branches  have  a  very  limited  contact,  with 
the  public  at  large.  Their  work  Is  done  in  the 
remotene<-£  of  Isolated  bureaus.  But  not  so 
with  the  postman,  the  railway  mall  cle.k.  the 
stamp-window  man,  the  parcel-post  handler, 
the  postal-savings  cashier,  or  those  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  letters  carriers  who  meet  and 
serve  the  families  of  equally  as  many  neigh- 
borhoods. Despite  the  fact  that  the  postal 
worker  Is  the  most  completely  reglneiited 
civilian  in  America,  and  that  years  of  grad- 
ually increasing  and  constantly  intensified 
supervision  have  made  his  every  action  in  life 
a  thing  for  which  there  is  a  rule,  there  is 
basically  In  htm  a  spirit  of  undying  loyalty 
to  his  department.  This  devotion  to  duty 
has,  through  the  magic  of  its  own  process, 
made  each  and  every  cne  of  them  en  un- 
breveted  ambassador  of  our  Govemm?nt — a 
public-relations  man,  representing  the  most; 
marvelous  institution  in  America,  tha  post 
office — where  safety  and  service  meet. 

Contrasted  with  the  independence  ol  spirit 
under  which  workmen  in  other  occujatlons 
operate,  the  postal  worker,  with  the  gruelling 
schedules  he  must  constantly  maintain,  the 
Innumerable  problems  which  tax  his  Ingenu- 
ity, the  never-absent  Iron-clad  dlsclpli  le  un- 
der which  he  spends  his  years  of  service  have 
more  or  less  tended  to  suppress  In  him  that 
quality  of  astertlveness  which  in  other  crafts- 
men has  enabled  them  to  improve  their  eco- 
nomic status. 

What  to  do?  Why,  you  and  I  aiic  every 
other  citizen  of  this  great  Republic  can  do 
for  him  what  he  has  not  done  and  ev:dently 
cannot  do  for  himself.  We  can  bring  his 
plight  to  the  notice  of  our  Congressman  and 
to  our  Senator,  and  we  can  say  to  them: 
"Take  time  out  to  appoint  a  proper  ccmmls- 
slon  to  effect  a  prompt  and  fitting  solution 
to  the  matter  of  personal  welfare  of  the  most; 
conscientious,  but  yet  most  grossly  under- 
paid and  otherwise  neglected  employee  in  the 
service  of  this  Nation — the  postal  worker" — 
he  of  whom  it  was  truly  said: 

"Neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  heat  nor  gloom 
of  night  stays  these  couriers  from  the  swift 
completion  of  their  appointed  roundi." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HHn   ben  F.  JENSEN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1942 

Mr,  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
Ralph  Overholser  from  the  Red  Oak 
(Iowa)  Express: 

QUES"nON  OF  AtTTHORrrT  BEHIND  FARM  FIGHT  IN 
CONGRESS 

At  long  last  the  break  between  th(  Presi- 
dent and  the  farm  bloc  Is  at  hand.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  incurred  the  wrath  cf  tl.e  farm 
group  In  the  Midwest  and  Southern  States. 

The  fight  will  have  political  repercussions 
which  may  be  revealed  In  the  November  elec- 
tions. Without  rhyme  or  reason  the  Presi- 
dent has  antagonized  the  farm  bloc  This 
time  his  political  shrewdness  has  not  l)€en  in 
evidence. 

The  President  could  easily  have  iiverted 
this  show-down,  which  now  places  him  in  the 
category    of    being    "antlfarmer."      iJi    h« 
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followed  up  his  April  29  fireside  chat  with 
action  on  the  control  of  prices  and  wages,  he 
would  not  now  be  in  such  a  dilemma. 

Had  he  asked  Congress  to  fix  labor  wage 
ceilings  as  well  as  farm  price  ceilings  In  his 
September  address,  he  would  net  now  l>c  In 
such  a  predicament. 

Had  he  been  less  arrogant  and  autocratic  In 
his  September  fireside  chat.  Congress  would 
be  In  a  better  mood  to  respond,  but  Instead 
he  said  in  effect,  "You  fix  the  prices  of  farm 
stuff,  I'll  take  care  of  labor's  wages,  and  If 
you  don't,  I'll  run  the  show." 

The  farmer  Is  not  quibbling  over  the  prices 
be  Is  receiving  but  be  wants  to  be  assured 
of  parity.  He  does  not  want  to  be  out  of 
line  on  the  price  of  articles  he  has  to  sell.  He 
wants  to  avoid  inflation.  He  wants  to  be 
patriotic.  But  the  farmer  wants  as.Turance 
that  wages  which  control  the  price  of  the 
thing  he  has  to  buy  are  alsp  going  to  be 
controlled.  And  so  far  he  Is  not  sure  what 
the  President  will  do  with  wages  and  he  has 
a  right  to  be  suspicious  because  the  Presi- 
dent ha;  catered  to  labor  since  1933 

Behind  the  scenes,  too.  Is  a  show-down  on 
authority.  The  President  practically  told 
Congress  that  he  would  "take  over"  more 
and  more  authority  as  the  war  situation  de- 
manded It.  That  Irked  Congress  and  with 
good  reason. 

Congress,  already,  has  delegated  vast  pow- 
ers to  the  President.  Congress  knows  that 
It  Is  stripped  of  authority  except  for  appro- 
priating money  and  writing  new  laws.  Since 
1933  Congress  has  gradually  abdicated  in 
favor  of  a  bureaucratic  Ciovernment.  Con- 
gress has  finally  awakened  to  that  situation 
and  Is  alarmed. 

So  Congress  now  battles  the  President  on 
the  farm-parity  question  while  behind  that 
lu(.)ms  the  bigger  question  of  who  is  boss 

The  President's  demand  for  equitable  farm 
parity  Is  not  uru-easonable  If  he  is  to  be 
equally  fair  on  the  wages  of  labor  But 
because  he  wants  the  labor  question  left  In 
his  hands,  and  tosses  the  farm  problem  Into 
the  lap  of  Congress,  Congress  is  Irked  and 
suspicious. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Congress  should  fix  the 
ceilings  on  farm  goods  and  wages.  It  should 
assert  its  authority  and  make  It  stick 

The  President  Is  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  has  juri.^diction  over 
them,  but  under  the  Constitution  Congress 
Etill  lias  authority  to  run  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  Nation,  war  or  no  war.  The  President 
has  exceeded  his  authority  and  will  continue 
to  do  so,  using  the  war  as  an  excuse  to 
Invoke  Executive  order. 

Whatever  Congress  does  higher  prices  are 
In  the  offing  because  the  spiral  Is  here  and 
even  the  President  cannot  and  wUl  not 
stop  It. 

No  matter  what  Congress  does  the  Presi- 
dent will  Interpret  the  laws  to  suit  himself. 
and  as  usual  his  commissions  and  agents  will 
make  the  rulings. 

Since  the  New  Deal  took  office  we  have  lived 
under  the  interpretations  find  rulings  of 
commissions,  not  under  laws  as  written  by 
Congress.    Congress  ficlits  bu:  fiehU  too  late. 
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subject,  in  my  judgment,  appeared  in  the 
Catholic  Telegraph-Register,  the  official 
newspaper  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.    Here  it  is: 
Rubber 

A  great  sense  of  relief  was  experienced  by 
the  entire  American  public  when  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief  decided  to  appoint  a  Presi- 
dential committee  on  rubber.  Distinguished 
men  were  chosen  for  the  comraittte.  Their 
Judgments,  however,  were  not  those  of  spe- 
cialists in  the  field,  but  rather  those  of  lay- 
men who  compiled  a  report  from  iniormation 
supplied  by  persons  and  sources  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  considered  au- 
thoritative. 

The  Impression  the  report  Is  apt  to  make  on 
the  average  reader  is  that  the  Piesidentlal 
committee  Is  frank:  that  it  recognized  the 
duty  of  placing  blame  on  certain  groups  and 
in  some  quarters  Much  of  the  report,  to  the 
average  layman  who  has  made  no  studies  of 
rubber,  will  be  too  technical.  It  would  be 
Interesting  if  a  group  of  men  who  are  au- 
thorities on  rubber  and  who  are  wholly  d.s- 
interested,  either  personally  or  as  representa- 
tives of  companies,  were  to  evaluate  for  us 
the  report  of  the  Presidential  committee. 

Not  all  comments  have  been  favorable  to 
the  committees  report  Accordinj;  to  press 
dispatches,  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate, 
over  which  Senator  Gillette  presides,  ac- 
cused the  committee's  report  "of  freezing 
admitted  mistakes"  and  of  failur;  to  meet 
the  Issue  raised  in  the  vetoed  bill.  Senator 
McNart,  of  Oregon,  and  Senator  Norris,  of 
Nebraska,  endorsed  the  accusation  made  by 
the  Gillette  committee. 

SHOtTLD  END  MISTAKES 

It  was  natural  that  mistakes  should  be 
made  In  the  past,  but  the  end  cf  making 
mistakes  about  which  there  is  now  definite 
and  certain  knowledge  should  be  here.  There 
Is  no  Ju.'?tificatlon  for  continuing  mistakes, 
even  If  individuals  and  corporations  must 
suffer.  The  President,  Congress,  the  armed 
forces,  and  the  American  people  want  rubber 
In  sufficient  quantity  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  U  the  Job  can  be  done,  it  should 
be  done. 

The  Presidential  committee  wisely  recom- 
mends the  appointment  of  a  rubber  admin- 
istrator. This  column  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  administrator,  whoever  he  may  be, 
will  be  competent,  absolutely  horest,  wholly 
disinterested,  and  sworn  to  the  duty  of  rep- 
resenting the  President,  our  armed  forces, 
and  the  American  public,  and  not  any  par- 
ticular group  or  corporation  with  selfish 
Interests. 

The  Presidential  committee  recommends 
"an  increase  in  the  production  ot  butadiene 
by  100,000  tons,  to  be  obtained  from  a  re- 
finery conversion  program  more  commonly 
known  as  quick  butadiene.  This  process 
utilizes  refinery  equipment  made  idle  by  the 
lessened  demand  for  gasoline  and  which  can 
be  brought  into  production  in  6  months." 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  revamping 
idle  petroleum  cracking  plants  which  have 
become  idle  by  rationing  gasoline  to  civilians. 
It  seems  certain  to  many  well-informed  per- 
sons that  the  Presidential  committee  on  rub- 
ber could  have  recommended  the  production 
of  sufficient  buudleiie  by  the  quick  process 
to  insure,  first  of  all,  the  essential  needs  ol 
the  armed  forces  and  then  sufficient  for 
civilian  purposes. 

INVESTIGATIONS    SHOULD    BE    ENCOtniACED 

The  Gillette  committee  should  be  encour- 
aged to  carry  on  its  investigations  in  order 
to  determine  definitely  whether  it  is  possible 
to  supply  both  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces 
and  of  the  civilian  population.  Our  Presi- 
dent has  shown  great  concern  for  the  Ameri- 
can public,  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  He 
!  -  :  .  fr  w  ^  P!'  •  irritate  the  public.  The 
vk...,._  Anie;.. 'i  p..;iic  is  on  wheels.  Our 
American  lift    u.  i   bten  organiaid   on  that 


plan.  War  transportation,  war  production, 
the  going  to  and  coming  from  defense  plants, 
the  legitimate  recreation  of  the  American 
public.  In  very  large  measure  depend  on  the 
rubbei-tlred  wheels  of  war  and  Industry  and 
relaxation.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  irritate 
needlessly  the  entire  American  public  If 
sufficient  rubber  can  be  had  for  war  and 
civilian  uses.  It  should  be  produced.  It  will 
be  one  certain  way  of  spending  money. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  no  vested  interesu 
will  prevail  in  the  production  of  rubl)er  In 
the  war  and  In  its  control  in  post-war  days. 
No  chain  of  plants  should  be  set  up  under 
most  favorable  tax  exemptions,  which  plants 
could,  with  a  minimum  of  changes,  be  used 
to  insure  a  monopoly  controlled  by  any 
corporation  in  the  petroleum  field  when  the 
war  Is  over.  One  petroleum  company  should, 
under  no  consideration,  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise a  dominant  control  In  the  making  of  rub- 
ber during  the  war.  This  column  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  Gillette  committee  or 
some  other  congressional  committee  will 
see  to  It  now  that  there  will  be  no  private 
rubber  monopoly  after  the   war 

SHOtTLD    USX    FARM    PRODUCTS 

If  farm  products  useful  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  synthetic  rubber  are  available,  which 
they  are,  according  to  reports,  they  should 
be  used  to  make  rubber  In  as  great  a  quantity 
as  possible 

The  Presidential  committee  on  rubt>er 
calls  for  gasoline  rationing  and  for  a  re- 
duction of  25  percent  on  the  annual  average 
mileage  per  car.  The  report  states  that  It 
does  not  wish  to  go  into  the  "errors  grow- 
ing out  of  procrastinations.  Indecisions,  con- 
flict of  authority,  clashes  of  personalities, 
lack  of  understanding,  delays,  and  early  non- 
use  of  known  alcoholic  processes"  and  the 
••failure  to  build  a  greater  stockpile  of  crude 
rubber."  The  report  admirably  seeks  to  find 
"a  basis  upon  which  the  entire  Nation  can 
go  forward  together  uniting  our  energies 
against  the  enemy  Instead  of  dissipating 
them   in  domest  c  wrangling." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Presidential 
committee  did  not  give  more  assurance  to 
our  Commander  In  Chief,  to  the  armed 
forces,  and  to  the  civilian  population  that 
It  stood  resolutely  against  the  selfish  control 
of  making  rubber  by  any  corporation  or 
corporations  during  the  war  or  after  the 
war. 


'.  Practical  Plan  m  Conrifcl.on  Wstfi  the 
Meat  Sliortage 


LXIEN.^ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

f  F     •  ■:    T    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

F  :,f-.    o   '  >:■  ■    "    1942 

Mr.  RANiX)l^H.  Mr,  Speaker,  In 
view  of  the  increasing  seriousness  of  the 
meat  shortage  for  civilian  use  it  is  sig- 
nificant and  important  that  attention 
be  called  to  an  industry  which  has  vol- 
unteered its  cooperation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  directs  prac- 
tical methods  of  continuing  to  supply 
whatever  is  necessary  to  our  armed 
forces  and  lend  lease,  while  at  the  same 
time  r^  ^'  '1'^ng  our  civilian  population 
with  i.  :-  -  Mtious  and  palatable  substi- 
tute for  certain  meat  cuts  which  we  wiU 
be  forced  to  forego. 

I  refer  to  the  recent  statements  of 
I!:::-   L)   <  jipenheimer,  president  of  the 
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Natural  Casin?  Institute  of  Chica 
teloKraphfd  both  Secretary  W: 
Mr.  Henderson,  placing  at  the 
of  these  agencies  experience 
advisory  assistance  as  may  be 
Mr.  Opp>enheJmer  staled  that 
vastly    incrtased   slaughtering 
pork,  and  shet-p  to  meet  Army  a 
lease  requirements,  there  will  be 
usually  large  amount  of  trimmin: 
can  be  utilized  for  the  manufac; 
hot  dogs  and  other  ^ .      >         T 
be.  It  is  said,  an  ami-. 
ca->ings.  both  domestic  and  impor 

Mr.    O:        '      mer    said    bcca 
these  coi.-  rationing  of 

and  other  forms  of  sausage  s 
unnoct'ssary   and   declared   the 
hou.se wife   can   obtain   such   un 
meat,  which  is  a  factor  contrib 
considerable  measure  to  civilian 

I  hop»'  the  Government   ofRri 
talce    full    advantag''  - 

offer  of  cooperation.     ^^^    :..;. 
many   ill-considered  actions,   toe 
bad  Ruev«:es.  and  too  many  un 
regulations  imposed  upon  the  A 
people   by   well-intentioned 
Washington.    There   is   no  que.s 
my  mind  that  the  country  is  prep^ 
meet  any  and  all  .sacrifices  that 
sential  to  winning  the  war.  but  i 
fair   to    Impose   unneces.sary   co 
that  result  simply  from  lack  of  i 
ticn  or  bad  planning. 

It  is  my  understanding  that 
land,  which  is  on  a  ration  ba.«;is 
undreamed  of  in  this  country. 
Is    still    unrationed.    England 
large  percentage  of  cereal  in  it< 
•nd  It  Is  generally  contended  tt 
product  would  not  be  accept abU 
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I  .  ■  ■  ,  ■  I-  .■:■■  i:  ••  learni-: 
which  would  not  have  r^i't  our  a 
under  pre-war  standards.  If  It 
develop  that  military  requireme 
Increased  beyond  current  exp»^c 
It  seems  that  the  ptissibiiity  of 
crease  of  cereal  content  over 
perml.s.sible  maximums  should  en 
the  calculations  of  our  oflBcial,'^ 
Cereals  are  wholesome  and  nuin 


Japan  Not  Fighting  War  tor  Hil'.er 


i  X  :  ;■  \~!<  O;    (F    r-rA'  \}:r\. 


HON.  PETE  JARMAN 


:• :- 1  KESEN'T.\  rrvES 


Friday.  October 


it  i i  1  a  1  :\ ,T 


Mr,     J.\:\M  \N       : 

Reccrd.  I  include  the  following  nc 
article: 

Japan    Not    Fight:. so    Wot    i    - 

Japan  Is  not  fighting  Hitler  i 
prrsram  L>  to  dr.ve  all  »hi:e  racts.  i 
Germans,  frcm  the  Pacific  area. 

Such  is  the  optQlon  cf  Hugh  G  Grant. 
Affierlcan  Minister  to  Albania  wh?n  that 
country  was  taken  by  Italy  ar.d  /  raerican 
Mln.stcr  to  Thailar.d  in  1940-41.  wh<  fcr  the 
{;as;  8  mouths  has  been  touring  th4  United 
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States  for  the  War  Department.  He  will 
lecture  at  Kelly  Field  at  9:30  a.  m  Monday  on 
orientation. 

Gram  had  •  ringside  seat  both  In  Europ* 
and  in  the  Far  East,  where  he  saw  the  Axis 
technique  In  operation.  He  formed  lots  of 
theories  about  the  war  from  his  past  expe- 
rience. 

nCHTING    TWO    W.^HS 

"We  are  fighting  not  one  war  but  two  wars." 
he  says  "Japan  Is  not  fighting  Hitlers  war. 
Reeardlesa  of  what  happerxs  to  Germany, 
Japan  will  have  to  be  licked.  We  are  fighting 
two  great  war  machines  that  have  been  in 
preparation  fcr  many  years. 

"I  saw  evidence  cf  German  preparation 
long  ago  There  will  be  no  cracls-up  from 
within  •  •  •  no  levclution.  as  seme 
people  see  to  think.  German  has  been  plan- 
ning this  too  long.  If  Hitler  was  knocked 
over  tomorrow.  Germany  would  go  right  on. 
So  would  Japan 

"From  my  own  personal  viewpoint,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  take  not  hundreds  but  thousands 
of  planes  in  a  constant  series  of  attacks  upon 
Japan  to  vanquish  that  country,  and  we 
are  building  an  Air  Corps  that  can  do  it. 

TEXAS    HELPS 

"In  the  la.st  8  months  of  my  lecture 
tour  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  enthusi- 
asm and  tlie  training  of  our  flying  youth. 
Texas  Is  m&klng  a  great  contribution  to  this 
war 

"But  the  American  people  will  have  to 
throw  over  a  lot  of  humanitarian  Ideals  and 
get  tou£;h.  Tliere  is  no  dcubt  that  an  attempt 
will  be  ma>ie  to  bomb  some  of  our  coastal 
cities 

"I  am  convinced  we  are  in  a  total  war  that 
Is  going  to  be  hard  and  long.  It  will  take 
everything  we  have  and  call  for  the  greatest 
sacrifices  we  ever  made. 

■  Remember,  the  war  can  be  lost,  but  we 
must  win  It." 

TO  SPEAX  MONDAT 

Grant  wi!l  tell  flyers  a*  Kelly  Field  Monday 
of  some  of  hi»  experiences.  As  American 
minister  to  Albania,  he  was  the  last  person  to 
talk  to  King  Zog  and  bis  American  queen 
beiore  the  Italians  took  over 

He  housed  300  refugees,  Americans.  British, 
»nd  Alhamans.  at  the  American  legation 
durink:  the  Italian  attack  He  remained  ut 
his  post  during  the  trying  days  of  Italian 
occupation  uf  AlbantM.  finally  liquidating 
American  interests  and  closing  the  legation 
after  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe. 

He  was  in  Rome  and  Paris  following  his 
departure  Iron  Albania  and  talked  with  Ital- 
ian political  le.iC.ers  recardlniij  the  alliance 
with  Oermtmy.  which  he  believes  to  be  highly 
artiflclal  and  most  likely  to  crack  first. 

Shortly  after  he  had  the  unique  experience 
of  walking  right  into  another  international 
"hot  spxjt  '  in  little  Thailand,  buffer  state  be- 
tween Brit  sh  and  French  possessions  in  Asia. 

He  saw  'rom  the  diplomatic  Inside  all  of 
the  Jap  Intripue  and  propaganda  which  paved 
the  way  for  Pearl  Harbor. 


Far;:i   L.',b,)r  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LITHER  .\.  JOHNSON 

Li   rtx'.s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1942 

M  lUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  of  securing  labor 
with  which  to  gather  the  present  crop 
and  to  make  next  year's  crop  is  most 


acute  in  the  congressional  district  which 
I  represent. 

I  spoke  recently  in  the  House  upon  this 
subject  and  called  attention  to  conditions 
as  I  found  them  when  I  was  at  home  on  a 
recent  visit  over  my  district. 

Under  leave  granted.  I  submit  here- 
with a  copy  of  a  letter  upon  this  subject 
from  C.  L.  Beason.  of  Bryan.  Tex.,  mem- 
ber, local  draft  board;  chairman,  pioduc- 
tion,  county  war  board;  anu  formerly 
county  agricultural  agent  for  25  yt  ars  in 
Brazos  County.  Tex.,  addressed  to  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey,  National  Director,  Se- 
lective Service  System,  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Claude  Wickard. 

Mr.  Season's  experience  as  county 
agent  together  with  his  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  local  draft  board,  enables 
him  to  give  accurately  the  facts  upon  this 
important  problem. 

Brazos  County  Loc.\l  Board  No.  1, 

Bryan.  Tex  .  September  28,  1942. 
Gen    Lewis  B    Hershey, 

National  Director.  Selective 
Service  System. 
Secretary  Claude  Wickard, 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D  C. 

GzriTLEMEN:  Much  has  been  said,  but  ap- 
parently little  accomplished,  about  the  short- 
age of  farm  labor,  a  matter  evidently  occom- 
Ing  more  and  more  acute  each  day  throughout 
the  Farm  Belt. 

Thus  far  it  seems  that  the  greater  loss  cf 
farm  labor  from  the  farms  has  come  about 
as  a  result  of  the  so-called  loose  labor  and 
the  less-Interested  farmers  leaving  the  farms 
for  the  more  remunerative  fields  found  In  In- 
dustry and  Government  projects.  Up  to  the 
present  this  class  of  farm  labor  has  not  been 
such  a  eericus  loss  to  production  of  food  and 
fiber  so  necessary  to  our  war  program,  since 
tractor  farming  has  been  able  to  account  for 
some  of  the  loss  of  farm  labor.  However,  th« 
picture  Is  now  rapidly  changing  Inasmuch  as 
young  married  men  without  children  arc  be- 
ing inducted  into  the  nrmed  service.  A  goodly 
number  of  such  men  have  been  the  0|)crator3 
of  tractors  and  other  machinery  of  the  large 
plantations,  while  a  still  greater  nunrbfr  are 
the  sole  owners  and  sole  operators  of  their 
own  farms 

It  is  generally  understood,  of  course  tr.nt 
the  Selective  Service  Act  does  not  permit  de- 
ferment cf  any  particular  cla.ss.  or  group, 
but  at  the  some  time  It  should  be  remembered 
that  when  we  take  the  last  and  only  man  left 
on  an  individual  farm  and  induct  h  m  Into 
the  armed  forces  we  are  dealing  a  "solar 
plexus"  blow  to  our  production  of  "focd  for 
victory"  and  at  the  same  time  permitting  the 
termites  of  disintegration  to  enter  the  Ameri- 
can home,  the  very  foundation  of  our  boasted 
civilization 

When  we  draft  the  last  man  from  ofllce. 
store,  or  bank  there  is,  perhaps,  only  a  loss  to 
the  individual  and  an  inconvenience  to  the 
general  public,  but  when  we  draft  the  last 
man  on  a  farm — productive  farm — disperse 
his  flocks  and  herds,  and  placard  his  fertile 
fields  with  "Production  of  Food  on  this  Farm 
Closed  for  the  Duration  of  tlie  War,"  ir,  seems 
that  we  are  not  exercising  foresight  and  wis- 
dom, but  are.  mstend.  recreant  to  our  patri- 
otic duty  in  seeing  that  cur  food  production 
line  Is  kept  intcct  for  ample  food  production 
for  our  armed  forces,  and  ct  the  same  time 
making  sure  that  our  preparations  arc  going 
forward  for  the  feeding  of  the  starving  mil- 
lions when  this  tragic  war  is  over. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  thit  the 
sole  owner  of  a  farm,  the  man  who  lo'cs  the 
smell  of  the  soil,  who  is  interested  in  his 
growing  crops  and  thriving  flocks  and  herds. 
and  in  the  conservation  of  his  soil,  is  by  far 
more  efllclent  In  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber,    than    any    loose,    or    transient    labor 
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siphoned  on  to  the  farm  but  Interested  only 
as  an  Inefficient  hireling. 

If  we  are  to  remove  2,000.000  men,  or  more 
from  the  farms  Into  the  tirmed  forces.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  It  should  be  done  with 
the  least  possible  harm  to  our  food  produc- 
tion program,  and  with  the  least  possible 
disruption  of  the  home.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  any  one  that  the  owner  of  a  farm — 
a  productive  farm — can  more  efficiently 
operate  his  own  farm  than  could  transient 
labor  siphoned  thereon  with  no  Interest  In 
the  maintenance  and  Improvement,  save  and 
except  as  a  paid  and  Inefficient  hireling. 

Having  served  as  county  agricultural  agent 
In  this  county  for  a  period  of  25  years, 
period  of  service  extending  through  the  First 
World  War,  I  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  observe  the  ImporUnce  of  agriculture  In 
Its  relation  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  also  Its  strategic 
position  In  a  world  crisis,  such  as  we  now 
face.  It  Is  this  strategic  position  occupied 
Just  now  by  agriculture  that  must  be  recog- 
nized. 

Cannot  something  be  done,  and  done  at 
once,  to  stop   the  drastic  toll  cf  our  most 
efficient   labor  yet  remaining  on  the  farm? 
Most  respectfully, 

C.  L.  Beason. 

Af^'mber,  Local  Board;  Chairman.  Pro- 
duction. County  War  Board,  Brazos 
County,  Tex. 


N;:tjORa!  Freedom  D<'y 


EXTENSION   HF  RFM/.RK? 


HON.  JAMESP.  McGRANERY 


oi   rLN:.sV-'.  .•^^:A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1942 

M:    M  c.ii.\NK:-:V      M'    Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  roi-    ;k     'i  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  follcvsi-K  i.  "lu- 
tion  by  City  Council,  Philadelphia.  Pa.: 
Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates  to  adopt  a  resolution  pro- 
claiming February  1  of  each  year  m  Na- 
tional Freedom  Day 

Whereas  on  the  Ist  day  of  February.  In 
the  year  1865,  the  Tliirty-elghth  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  adopted  aiid 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  whereby  slavery  and  Involuntary  servi- 
tude were  forever  abolished  within  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  proposing  of  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  marked  cne  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  far-reaching  steps  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  democratic  form  of  government; 
and 

Whereas  the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery 
and  Involuntary  servitude  effected  by  the 
adoption  of  this  constitutional  amendment 
was  of  Inestimable  benefit  in  welding  cur 
people  Into  a  strong  and  unified  Nation;  and 
Whei-'as  there  hhs  now  been  Introduced 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  a  Joint  reso- 
lution (No.  267)  requesting  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  to  proclaim  February  1  as 
"National  Freedom  Day"  ard  to  invite  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe  that 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  thanks- 
giving; therefore 

/;.  wired  t-j  ">-  r-'  •/•jn'  of  the  City  of 
I'.i-jidelphia  Th.r  'I;:-  C::y  Council  hereby 
memorial iz--!-  Cc:.grf-&  :■:  ;=a  T'  '•-''  a-'^'p^a"- 


Joint  resolution  as  a  most  fitting  and  appro- 
priate recognition  of  the  great  significance 
of  February   1. 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  r<!Solutlon  be 
mailed  to  all  Congressmen  and  Senators  rep- 
resenting the  Commonwealth  cf  Pennsyl- 
vania urging  them  to  use  their  fullest  efforts 
to  effect  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 


(By   House    of    Representatives,    Harrisburg, 
Pa.) 

Resolution  23 

Whereas  on  the  1st  day  of  February  In 
the  year  1865  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  Edopted  and 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  a  Joint  res- 
olution proposing  the  thirteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
whereby  slavery  and  Involuntaiy  servitude 
were  forever  abolished  within  the  United 
States;    and 

Whereas  the  proposing  of  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  marked  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  far-reaching  st<'ps  in  the 
history  of  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment;  and 

Whereas  the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery 
and  involuntary  servitude  effected  by  the 
adoption  of  this  constitutional  amendment 
was  of  inestimable  benefit  in  welding  our 
people  Into  a  strong  and  unified  Nation;  and 

Whereas  there  has  now  been  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representat;ves  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  Joint  reso- 
lution. No.  267.  requesting  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  to  proclaim  February  1st  as 
National  Freedom  Day  and  to  invite  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  thanks- 
giving: Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  memorializes  Congress  to  adopt 
the  aforesaid  Joint  resolution  as  a  most 
fitting  and  appropriate  recognition  of  the 
great  significance  of  February  1;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
maUed  to  all  Congressmen  and  Senators 
representing  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
yanla  urging  them  to  use  their  lullest  efforts 
to  effect  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 


The  Navy's  Cliailen^e  tor  Service 
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HON.  FRANCiSJ.MYERS 

OF  ri:NNsyL\.«.N:A 
IX  TKF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

F-:dav.  October  2,  1942 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rrrpr  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  ta.k  n  a  e  by  myself  at  the 
request  of  the  Navy  Department  on  the 
subject  The  Na-.v-  Challenge  for  Serv- 
ice: 

Philadelphia  has  gone  to  war.  Its  fac- 
tories, its  shipyards.  Its  working  men.  and 
Its  fighting  men  have  gone  to  war.  It  hiis 
gone  to  war,  along  with  the  rest  of  our  Na- 
tion, that  peace  again  may  reign  over  the 
world — and  *K  .'  .*.:nerlca  may  continue  to 
be  a  land  of     :     *".    and  freedom. 
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RECOLiJ  A:;-. Ill 

And  for  that  great  fleet  we  are  building 
the  Navy  needs  men. 

So  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment m  Washington  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  Navy's  challenge  for  service — to  tell  you 
of  the  Navy's  need  for  men  and  of  the  op- 
portunities for  rapid  advancement  and  self- 
iriprovement  which  are  offered  by  the  Navy. 
To  tell  most  of  the  people  cf  Philadelphia 
about  the  Navy  might  sound  like  carrying 
coals  to  New  Castle.  Periodically,  the  great 
ships  of  otir  fleet  have  put  In  at  our  navy 
yard  and  In  recent  months  sections  of  our 
city  have  been  thronged  with  the  Navy  whites 
and  the  Navy  blues.  The  Philadelphia  area 
Is  a  beehive  of  naval  activity. 

Yet  there  probably  are  many  right  here 
In  Philadelphia  who  do  not  realize  what  a 
great  organization  the  Navy  Is  and  the  op- 
portunities the  Navy  gives  its  men  for  self- 
Improvement. 

The  Nav7  needs  skilled  men  and  It  operates 
vast  training  schools  where  its  men  are 
taught  trades  of  every  description — trades 
that  are  valuable  to  them  when  they  come 
out  of  the  Navy.  That  is  one  reason  why 
the  Navy  appeals  to  so  many  young  men — 
because  it  offers  so  many  educational  advan- 
tages. Most  people  are  astonished  to  learn 
that  the  average  age  of  the  enlisted  men  In 
the  Navy  Is  only  IQ'a  years. 

But  older  men  are  needed  too.  To  these 
older  men  who  have  had  experience  In  a  busl- 
ness  or  trade,  the  Navy  offers  higher  rank  and 

pay- 
But  let  me  stress  first  the  Navy's  need  for 
men.  For  the  country  Is  In  grave  danger. 
And  In  such  a  time  the  first  consideration  of 
red-blooded  Americans  Is  "Where  can  I  t>e  of 
service?  " 

To  them  I  say.  "You  can  be  of  service  In  the 
Navy.  For  the  Navy  needs  men  to  man  those 
ships  that  our  yards  are  turning  out."  En- 
listments have  Increased  considerably  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  but  construction  has  Increased 
even  more.  Most  of  you  know  how  many  men 
It  takes  to  run  a  modern  fit^htlng  ship  and 
how  many  thousands  of  men  will  be  needed 
to  take  care  of  the  ships  that  are  going  down 
the  ways  every  day 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  to  say  about  the  Navy's  need  for 
men.    He  said,  and  I  quote: 

"Never  in  all  history  has  the  call  for 
dcfendei-s  of  freedom  been  so  urgent  as  at 
this  moment.  Brave  men  are  needed — stout- 
hearted men — men  who  would  rather  fight 
to  stay  free  than  live  to  be  slaves.  If  that's 
the  way  you  feel  about  It  ycur  place  right 
now  Is  with  the  Navy— your  Navy— in  Amer- 
ica's first  line  of  attack — shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  the  red-blooded  men  of  action  who 
are  determined  to  defeat  the  Axis;  who  are 
not  only  remembering  Pearl  Harbor — but  are 
doing  something  about  It. 

"It's  your  war  as  well  as  theirs.  And  the 
Navy  needs  your  help  to  win  It.  All  the 
warships,  all  the  fighting  planes  America 
can  produce  count  for  nothing  without  the 
men  to  man  them  Skilled  men  who  know 
their  Jobs.  Fighting  men  who  want  action. 
Patriots  who  love  their  country  and  serve 
It  as  true  Americans  should." 

That  is  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  said 
about  the  Navy's  need  for  men.  The  Marines 
and  Coast  Guard,  both  fighting  arms  of  the 
Navy,  also  are  expanding  rapidly.  And  both 
need  men. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  count  off  some 
of  the  advantages  the  Navy  offers. 

1.  Good  food  and  plenty  of  It.  The  Navy 
pays  more  per  man  to  feed  Its  men  than  any 
other  service  In  the  world.  You'll  get  three 
bl?.  wholesome  meals  every  day — cooked  by 
N  •  •  xperts  trained  In  some  of  the  coun- 
try s  finest  restaurants  and  hotels,  or  In  the 
Navy's  own  cooking  schools. 

2  Clean,  comfortable  quarters.  Uncle 
&,;;.-  fighting  bluejackets  enjoy  the  most 
up-io-date    living    quarters    of    any    service 
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•float      Even  en  thlpboard  there  arf 
f«cllltl«  for  recreation  and  re!axaUoi 

3    T-    •' a  and  dental  ca 

N   •.  ■    A  .   .     ..  ..y  and  does  €v 

i,  -  >cu  m  tip-tcp  ccndi 

•    1    ^;  wuh   whcm   ycu"ll 

to  serve  Remenit)er.  every  man  In  th 
States  Navy  is  a  volunteer.  He  Is  an 
gent  mac:  a  man  of  action — an  ta 
red-blooded  American. 

5    And  this  fifth  point  is  probably 
>nt  of  all.     The  Navy  preparej 
..ore  money  after  the  war.  rig 
you  are  serving  ycur  countrj-. 

Yuu  may  have  the  idea  that  youll 
•no  her    serman    when    you    jom    th 
'Kothing    could    be    further   from    th( 
The  b;g  ships  ai  d  pianos  that  are  th 
we»p.jns      are     tiemendously     comp 
make   them  maneuver   and  fl-jht   as 
units  requires   perfect   Cfxardinaticn 
who   are   experts    in    their   Jobs 
theref'jre.    is   really   •   huge    organlzi, 
technical  specialists  all  working 
win      It   needs  the   services  of  no  I 
49   different    kinds   of    specialists 
your    Job   in   civilian   life,   you   can 
find  Its  counterpart  in  the  fighting 
not   the  Navy  will  give  you  a  chance 

•  skill  after  you  enlist      Incldentall 
one  of  these  specialists  Is  a  petty 

•  11  the  advantages  of  higher  rating. 
Ing  tietter  pa> 

The  only  requirements  are  that  y 
patriot. c.    red-blocdfd    American 
tween    the   ages  of    17  and  50.   and 
health      If    you    qualify    so    far 
courses  are  open  to  ycu.     You  can 
the  regular  Navy  which   is  for  a  per 
years.     Or  you  can  enlist  in  the  Nj 
•erve.  which  means  that  you  will   b« 
return    to    civilian    '.ife   as   soon    as 
after  the  war      Pay  and  promotions 
same  In  txjth  branches      Tlie  choice 

Now.  If  you  have  had  .special  tra;nir 
particularly  experienced  at  your  tn. 
may  enter  the  Navy  with  a  petty 
rating 

But  lets  sxippcse  you  don't  have 
clal   qualifications      In    that    case,   i 
will    give    ycu    a    chance    to    go    to 
school    to    gi-t    training    that    would 
much  as  •!  500      If  ycure  handy  wi 
or  if  ycu  like  radio  or  photography 
thought  ycu  mipht  make  a   gcod 
thnw  any  aptitude  in  any  of  dozens 
fields — the  Navy  will  put  at  ycur  d 
finest  equipment  and  instructors  tha 
can  buy 

And  all   the   while   youll  be  draw 
Even   as   an   apprentice   seaman    you 
»50  a  month  besides  your  food,  lodg 
clothing.      After    2    months,    almost 
prentice  seamen  are  au'omatically 
with    a    raise    in    pay      Hew    fast 
ahead  from  there  depends  on    you 
have  my  wr.rd  that  the  Navy  will 
In  every  possible  way      You  can  get 
of  yi  ur  cliav.cef,  from  the  (act  that 
niately  50  percent  of  the  enlisted 
Kavy   foday   are   petty  ofllcers. 

When   I   spoke   about   speclal:sts 
fo.  I  didnt  mean  just  specialists  m 
a  ship      If  you  re  interested  in  aviat 
the   Navy  s   the    p'.ace   for   you  —  bee 
United   Stages   Na\-y    Is   building   the 
greatest  aviation  force.     Besides  act 
Ing  you  may  qualify  fcr  such  Jcbs 
man.  aviation  machinist  mate,  phot 
•nd  many  others.     The  aviaticn  tra 
receive  should   prove  extremely    v 
civil  life  after  the  war   is  over      Of 
every  Navy  man  who  gets  flight 
mediately  gets  a  50  percent  raise  in 

There  a.'e  scores  cf  Jots  open  In 
Jobs  the  training  and  experience  she 
you  in  civil  life  after  the  war 

Thafs  the   beauiy  of  the  Na\">- — v 
for    your  ccuntrj*    and    prepr.re    yu 
the  future — both  at  the  same  time 
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The  Navy  considers  its  enlisted  men  as  the 
backbone  cf  the  entire  fighting  fleet.  Tliey 
are  men  cf  high  courage:  cf  outstanding  de- 
votion to  their  flag.  They  wear  their  uni- 
forms with  pride  because  they  know  that 
they  have  earned  their  place  In  a  proud  fel- 
lowship of  arms. 

Thete  men  are  Interested,  first  of  all.  In 
serving  their  country.  They  are  men  who 
want  action  and  v.ho  know  exactly  what  to 
do  v.hen  the  enemy  is  sighted.  Each  man 
has  his  own  Job  He  does  that  Jcb  well 
and  hf  knows  that  he  can  depend  upon  his 
fellcw  fighting  men  to  do  likewise. 

Every  day  brings  new  stories  of  the  glory  l>e- 
Ing  won  by  the  fighting  men  of  our  Navy  and 
the  Navys  two  great  fighting  arms,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  the  Coast  Guard  Every 
American  1  confident  that.  wh?n  the  men 
of  our  Navy  meet  the  enemy,  the  enemy  will 
know  he  hus  l>een  in  a  fight. 

These  are  the  kind  of  men  who  v<i!l  be 
your  shipmates  If  you  who  are  of  military  age 
select  the  Navy,  of  your  own  free  will,  as  your 
branch  of  our  country's  armed  services. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  industrial  plants 
In  this  area  many  people  have  migrated  to 
the  cities  and  towns  of  greater  Philadelphia. 
"V.'e  have  i)eople  from  all  sections  and  de- 
scendants of  people  from  all  nations.  Regard- 
less of  origin,  they  are  all  united  in  a  single 
purpose— to  do  their  utmost  to  defeat  the 
enemies  of  our  Nation.  And  that  is  the 
spirit  of  America  Regardless  of  our  internal 
differences  we  all  work  together  when  cur 
Nation  Is  assailed. 

In  the  veins  of  all  of  us  flows  the  blood 
of  pioneers-  -of  people  who  loved  democracy 
and  were  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  it — else 
our  forefathers  would  never  have  crossed  the 
ocean  to  hew  great  cities  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness— else  America  would  not  be  what  she  is 
today 

And  as  our  fathers  sacrificea  in  their  time. 
so  are  we  willing  to  sacrifice  in  ours  for  the 
land  we  love — and  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
preserve  it. 

Philadelphia  is  making  the  m.aterlals  of 
war  Her  shipyards  are  among  the  largest 
In  the  world.  Her  massive  paint  and  varnish 
factories,  her  chemical  works,  textile  and 
leather  plants:  to  mention  a  very  few — all 
are  working  in  the  war  effort.  But  we  must 
do  more  than  that.  We  must  contribute  the 
men  to  use  these  materials. 

No  one  knows  how  long  this  war  will  last 
But  we  do  know  that  this  Nation  is  preparing 
for  a  long  hard  war  It  is  building  up  a 
massive  Army  and  a  mighty  Navy.  Many 
men  have  already  been  called  to  arms.  Many 
more  will  be  called.  When  the  end  will  be 
no  one  knows.  So  I  suggest  to  you  men  who 
might  like  to  choose  the  Navy  that  you  visit 
the  recruiting  station  in  Philadelphia  while 
you  still  have  a  chance  to  choose  your  branch 
of  the  service. 

Your  country  needs  you.  The  Navy  needs 
ycu.     Tlie  choice  of  service  Is  up  to  you. 

I  thank  you.  , 


Thf  PreMjent\  Tr. 


FXTFNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON    DEWEY  SHORT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1942 

M  :-}•':;:"  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent ha^  just  returned  from  what  he 
calls  an  inspecticn  tmir  of  war  produc- 
tion industries.  >.!.::.  people  tliink  it 
was  a  political  paraae.    One  finds  a  very 


amazing  coincidence  existing  in  the 
President's  travels.  There  is  a  positive 
correlation  between  the  President's  trips 
and  election  years. 

Activities  of  the  President  in  election 
and  nonelection  years  cannot  be  denied. 
In  1938.  an  election  year,  it  will  be  re- 
called, the  President  crossed  the  country 
by  train.  This  was  the  tour  on  which 
he  launched  the  infamous  and  ill-fated 
"purge"  effort. 

In  1939.  a  nonelection  year ,  Mi .  Iloosc- 
velt's  trips  included  one  to  the  Car  bbean 
to  watch  the  naval  games  in  February. 
a  North  Atlantic  cruise  in  August,  and 
in  September  he  cruised  the  Potomac. 

In  none  of  these  places  are  there  any 
noticeable  votes  available. 

In  1910.  the  very  important  election 
year  in  which  he  was  himself  running 
for  a  third  term.  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  a 
patently  spurious  tour  of  the  eastern 
war-production  plants — again  entirely 
at  Government  expense — and  again,  im- 
mediately prior  to  elections. 

But  in  1941.  another  nonelection  year, 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  major  trips  included 
only  a  fashing  jaunt  off  the  Florida  coa.^t 
in  March,  and  in  September  and  October 
only  short  cruises  on  the  yacht  Potomac. 

Again,  in  these  areas  no  significant 
number  of  votes  could  be  sought. 

Now.  in  the  fall  of  1942.  again  in  an 
election  year,  we  find  that  the  President 
mapped  out  and  tock  another  inspection 
tour  of  war-production  plants  and  of  the 
country  generally,  a  trip  shrouded  in 
mystery  and  wrapped  in  obscurity. 

There  is  indeed  an  amazing  correla- 
tion 01  the  President's  activities  and 
travels  as  between  election  and  non- 
election  years.  He  is  a  great  fisherman. 
In  nonelection  years  he  fishes  for  tarpon 
in  the  sea;  in  election  years  he  fishes  for 
suckers  on  dry  land. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  blame  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  or  anyone  else  who  wants  to  escape 
the  madhouse  at  Washington.  Wash- 
ington is  like  a  leg  drifting  down  a  river. 
covered  with  innumerable  ants.  As  they 
crazily  crawl  over  each  other  each  ant 
thinks  he  is  steering  the  log.  Indeed, 
I  think  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  Congress  to  leave 
the  Nation's  capital  occasionally  in  order 
to  find  out  just  what  the  American  people 
are  thinking.  This  is  the  worst  place  in 
the  world  to  discover  what  is  really  going 
on  in  this  country.  As  a  Misscurian.  I 
know  that  any  person  likes  to  be  shown, 
and  there  is  a  certain  relief  and  satis- 
faction in  seeing  for  ones  self.  However, 
it  is  a  bit  strange  that  the  President 
should  make  this  inspection  tour  just 
prior  to  another  election.  Coupled  with 
the  time  he  spent  and  the  interest  he 
took  in  the  recent  Democratic  primaries 
in  New  York,  where  he  tried  to  name  his 
United  Slates  Senator  the  nominee  for 
Governor,  and  in  Texas,  where  he  at- 
tempted to  name  his  Federal  judge  the 
nominee  for  United  States  Senator,  one 
cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  be  more  interested  in  win- 
ning elections  than  he  is  in  winning  the 
war. 

Furthermore,  many  people  wonder  why 
the  President's  trip  was  made  in  such 
secrecy.  A  certain  amount  of  censorship 
is  necessary  in  wanime,  and  every  good 
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American  wants  the  Pi'e.^ident  properly 
and  adequately  protected.  No  informa- 
tion should  be  divulged  by  the  press  or 
rv';^  which  woi'M  b  ir.  urious  to  his 
p  : -.  n  or  hurtful  ^  h  Nation,  but  it 
would  .-^i  rm  t;i.at  the  rigid  censor:  h  p  un- 
posed  i.p  .1  ;hese  communicaliou  agen- 
cies wa.<  ur.r.'  cessary  and  unwise  when 
thousai.a:-  >A  i  :::  p.  -  pn  m  the  places  he 
visited  v.  >  •  ■   tiv  t!'-  i  ;  ius  presence. 

The  I*  n  ,  p  ;:;  ;ii;s  particular  in- 
stance is  not  so  bad  if  it  stops  here, 
but  the  danger  is  that  if  repeated  or 
extended  to  other  personages  it  would 
be  so  abused  that  certain  fundamental 
rights  would  be  violated.  Many  of  our 
best  citizens  feel  that  they  are  not  being 
told  the  truth  abou'  tins  war,  rinc"  t!va^ 
the  administration  i;a.s  no  confid- :ir.  i:. 
them.  .'\[  -r  ;'I  \\  is  the  people's  war. 
Th- y  Will  !:ave  to  do  tlie  payin?.  thn 
fi.,i!:.!.^;  :\na  the  dymi^  ai;.i  ::.ty  :^;i..u/': 
be  let  in  on  it.  N  ;:.:  >::;,;ilu  a  .v;.  iiid 
be  divulged  whirli  uu.s. ..  i  •:  i  ni.iiu...  g.ve 
comfort  ant!  .o.q  t  ;!i  t  nemy,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  inio:  ;;:..•  in  the  enemy 
already  has,  should  n  '  u  v-ithhrld  from 
the  American  pub'.ic  Ar.  ir.i"'.ii;'  d  p-  '- 
pie  feel  sure  and  strong.  An  unuiiui rrieci 
people  feel  uncertain  and  weak.  If  news 
is  needlessly  covered  up  or  withheld,  con- 
fidence in  Government  reports  is  de- 
stroyed. 

^!!  .'^p'  .k-  '.  I  do  not  blame  the  Presi- 
dtnt  su  ni'K  b.  !..r  taking  this  trip,  even 
at  this  ti:r.'\  a:  I  condemn  some  of  the 
things  he  said  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 
Immediately  on  his  return  he  bitterly 
assailed  3  groups  for  hampering  the  war 
eflfort.  Fi;;5t.  !:••  3M;-(':.d  C"!-'^':  — -  \ye- 
cause  11  i::is  hags*' '.i  1-;  3  w- k.-  ■  \er 
an  anti-inflation  bill.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  we  now  have  a  so-called  anti- 
inflation  bill  which  was  passed  several 
months  ago  f  ^  i  -.^hich,  no  doubt,  was 
acceptable  to  Hit  administration  because 
the  President  signed  it  and  he  had  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  when  it  passed.  I  voted  with 
the  minority  against  the  present  law 
which  I  thought  to  be  inadequate  and 
which  the  President  now  admits  is  a 
failure.  At  that  time  Congress  could 
have  voted  to  control  both  wages  and 
farm  prices,  but  the  President  would  not 
permit  it.  The  law  has  failed  not  only 
because  it  is  bad  in  itself  but  because 
it  has  been  poorly  administered. 

Congress  Is  now  condemned  by  the 
President  because  we  do  not  set  a  definite 
price  on  farm  ceilings  and  at  the  same 
time  give  him  a  free  rein  to  deal  with 
wages  in  industry.  He  would  have  us  pass 
a  bill  dealing  with  the  economic  life  of  a 
Nation  in  24  hours  ju.st  as  his  rubber- 
statnn  "ye',"  boys  blindly  enacted  legis- 
1  ii.nn  in  i9dii  Without  debate  or  consid- 
i:.^,.  :n  and  in  -imr  cp.sps  even  before 
tP.p'  \j\\:-~  ar.'d  :  p.^r:,  w.  :::  printed.  No 
moreunfait  f  t is ck  was  ever  rr  ui  pv  :.ny- 
one  than  liie  un.iuMif.able  a^^.iUit  ti  the 
President  upon  C=  r.ricss.  Instead  of 
hampering  the  w  :  •  "  rt  everyone  knows 
as  the  Speaker,  liiL  :;..;jonty  leader,  and 
many  of  the  Democratic  Members  of 
Congress  have  opmly  and  frankly  ad- 
mitted. thi.s  Conr,re6.-  ha-  \:.\.v:i  tdt-  P:  c.--^ 
Ki' nt  v.diu!t.  ii'-ai  ttd  <  owp*  raU'^n  aiK; 
Vt':rd    hWA    p!  .alicuiiv   ev..;y    a  ...a;    ai;.; 


p.  .«.  :  he  lias  requested  to  prosecute  this 
v%ar.  He  is  trying  to  pass  the  buck  by 
blaming  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government  for  administrative  failiu^s, 
which  belong  wholly  to  the  executive 
branch.  It  would  seem  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  joined  many  of  the  smear  artists 
who  recently  have  done  everything  in 
their  power  to  destroy  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  Congre:is. 

The  second  group  assailed  by  the  Pres- 
ident was  certain  newspaper  writers  and 
radio  commentators,  though  the  Presi- 
dent refused  to  name  them  specifically, 
because  th  y  liase  been  giving  the  coun- 
try storie.^  ;h.ii  are  not  true.  Heaven 
knows  that  wwh  the  overlapping  and 
duplicatinti  !'■  par  mda  agencies  along 
v,ith  the  cen-  :-ir  1  imposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
any  writer  to  give  a  true  picture  of  con- 
ditions as  they  actually  are.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  cliaritable  to  admit  that  these 
nevrspapermen  and  commentators  were 
not  unpatriotic  but  he  said  they  simply 
did  net  understand  the  country  and  did 
ncv  kn.  A  what  they  were  talking  about. 
Well.  I  think  I  shall  let  the  writers  and 
commentators  themselves  answer  that 
one.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  colossal, 
consuming,  contemptuous  conceit  of  cer- 
tain individuals  is  astounding.  No  one 
man  ever  had  a  monopoly  on  all  wisdom 
uv^A  virtue,  and  Solomon  was  wise  when 
h^  ,  iid  that  "in  a  multitude  of  counsel 
there  is  wisdom." 

The  third  group  lambasted  by  the 
President  for  impeding  the  war  effort 
was  officials  in  his  own  administration. 
to  whom  he  referred  as  often  Nmnber  4 
or  Number  5  men  in  some  Government 
agencies,  whom  he  charged  with  not 
knowing  the  whole  story  and  who  have 
been  warning  that  "we  will  lose  this  war." 
Here  again  it  would  appear  that  the 
President  is  the  only  man  who  knows 
the  whole  story.  It  Is  significant  to  note 
that  Hon.  Ralph  A.  Bard,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  an  address  a 
few  days  ago  before  members  of  the  In- 
dustrial Union  of  the  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers  of  America  flatly  said: 
"We  are  still  losing  the  war.  And  realize 
that  we  damn  well  mean  it."  About  the 
same  time,  on  September  29  last,  at  St. 
L  :  ?vIo.,  in  an  address  before  the 
k:-  :  .dge  of  Missouri  Masons,  Lt.  Gen. 

Brehon  B.  Somervell  said  the  United 
Nations  have  "taken  a  terrific  shellack- 
ing all  around  the  globe,"  and  that  it  is 
time  that  "  ■  b  -in  to  be  realistic." 
Here  we  ha\<:  tnc  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  a  lieutenant  general 
frankly  stating  that  we  are  still  losing  the 
war  and  that  we  had  better  wake  up  and 
be  realistic.  Certainly  the  President 
cannot  call  these  able  and  prominent 
gentlemen  Number  4  and  5  men,  and  why 
he  should  criticize  them  for  frankly  tell- 
ing us  the  truth.  I  cannot  understand 
imless  the  truth  is  so  unpleasant. 

After  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  men  are 
expert^  in  their  f-An  profe.'^sions  and  per- 
haps k:v'\v  as  '^'-W  8^-  it>'  Pr'"'-;a'" ;.t,  a 
layman,  h  a  lii.  w^.r  !-  t:  .:\.  1  ,  per- 
hap.=  all  im'm  ior  '.i"  Picsiutai;.  uj  take 
[■.::  inspectior.  tii;:  ( \.  n  though  he  is  not 
;,  ;  aidiirtion  fxp'^r'^.  lit  ha^  n''"-r  h^.i 
ti  aiiitit  Clay  5  txixntnce  in  a  iaLU/ay.    ii.; 


is  not  a  production  inspector.  His  job  is 
ttiat  of  an  admmistrator.  that  of  a  direc- 
tor, that  of  a  Chief  Executive.  He  has 
already  appointed  a  man,  a  man  who  is 
drawing  a  government  salary,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  ni  .\  such  inspec- 
tion tours  for  him.  in  January  of  this 
year,  the  President  named  Wilham 
?:•  ;sen  a  lieutenant  general  and  among 
oLiu  r  things  ordered  him  to  visit  every 
major  arms  plant  in  the  country  and  to 

gel  p'aa-  -.•-.•  a,  :■>"■  ..: 

V  a       a  )od  choice  for  the 
.i    .  congenial  one  which 

a..  -nerh.Tnical  genius  of 
a. vs  :rd dy  line  techni- 
MSitcd  piactica..  ■  very 
:t  rr^diiring  fox  ^iit  War 
aaia  va:a  :;  h.--Utenant  Gen- 
vAit*  a  plant  he  does  not  go 
Iront  office,  but  he  walks 
the  gangways  between  machinery,  looks 
over  blueprints,  and  discussrs  schedules 
in  the  superintendent's  cubbyhole.  He 
studies  the  men  at  tn-a  *  d  aa.  inspires 
them  with  the  digmli  o  pa  tM  iice  oi  a  man 
of  genius  who  has  nt  ■.   :  in.^t  the  common 
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U  only  the  President  would  delegate 
'-ome  of  his  many  and  burdensca  a  duties 
Pa  hole  and  comp>etent  men  hr.u  aiiow 
them  to  carry  on  on  their  o\^'n  responsi- 
bihty.  the  war  effort  would  be  greatly 
benefited.  This  war  is  not  a  one-man 
show,  and  no  individual  can  direct  all  of 
Its  actinties  alone.  Th*'  duties  of  each 
department  must   b  Rated  to  and 

exerci'-'d  bv  Mi:a.'   a    [n  :a-,'d'   authority. 

Mr.  tjpL'hkri,  , a,  ...  :  a:i  a  :nsy  veil  of 
political  censorship— under  the  con- 
venient guise  of  war  censorship — has 
been  lifted  from  the  activities  of  the  E*res- 
ident  over  the  past  several  days.  The 
American  public  has  now  been  told  how 
the  President  has  been  contributing  to 
the  acceleration  of  the  war  effort  by  tour- 
ing our  war  plants.  It  is  presumed  that 
he  has  been  contributing  gratis  his  vital 
technical  experience  and  knowledge  of 
assembly  lines  t<D  a  number  of  our  most 
important  war  plants  where  any  inter- 
ruption to  production  is  invariably  as- 
sailed as  unpatriotic  by  this  same  chief 
of  production. 

The  function  of  the  President  in  war- 
time is  not  that  of  an  inspector  general. 
His  function  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  that  of  the  Chief  Executive,  that 
of  the  organizer,  that  of  a  director  whose 
job  is  to  coordinate  all  the  country's  ener- 
g::;s  toward  seeking  the  objective  of  a 
victorious  conclusion  of  the  war. 

What  our  war  effort  lacks  to  date  is 
not  efficient  production  in  the  factory, 
nor  the  brilliant  action  by  our  service 
men  at  the  fron^  Tf  this  war  Is  lost,  it 
will  be  not  by  'ra  hi  ave  men  on  land, 
on  the  sea,  and  m  tiie  air;  it  will  be  lost 
by  the  incompetency  and  inefficiency  of 
high-ups  in  politically  minded  officialdom 
&'  \V.  JinrPia  If  the  President  wants 
tc  i.iK'  .1  a  .a  id  .uspectlon.  I  advise  him 
to  -uk'  :i  tr.p  not  to  war  production  ccn- 
t<  r.>  a..'."...:i  camp'^  and  naval  basM 
u.1l  a.  t  .:.  pretty  fcu  -■  a.-aids,  but  a.  :„..e 
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ma  t 


back 


A35I2  I 

B   tilp   ovr    the   Di.trui    ol  C- 
Tlierc  is  plenty  to  inspect  here  in 
Uon's  Capital.    Let  him  go  to  ' 
of  War  T   '  "  •  ition   and  asj-: 
Davia  in  i  ;  ^  ordf-r  out  of  r! 

him  go  to  the  War  Product  i    .  B 
get  nd  of  many  conflicting  i:.'^<.: 
stop  the  contradictory  orders. 
BO  to  the  Department  of  Agricu. 
the  OSce  of  Price  Administra. 
find  out  whether  or  not  we  shot 
the  farmer  to  produce  mor^- 
the  price  of  his  commodity  ,i 
transportation   faculties  to 
crops      Let  him  go  to  General 
and  Paul  McNutt  and  find  out 
what  men  and  how  many  are  to 
production  and  in  our  armed 
Let  him  go  to  the  Civil  Service 
sion  and  discover  the  enorr:-.   u 
manpower  in  the  Federal  (_.  •, 
where  we  now  have  2  328  000  civi 
ployees. 

Why  should  the  President  b 
camouflaged  political  tours,  tou 
crop  up  only  in  election  years, 
should   be  basy  cleaning   up 
power  situation  in  his  own 
Such  action  in  peacetime  is  i 
in   wartime   it    is    disastrous. 
President  put  an  end  to  the  bick 
twcen  induilrlal  and  agricui 
ests    m    the    production    of 
rubber.     Above  all  let  us  have 
command  of  our  armed  forces 
centrate  cur  strength  rather  thaii 
it.    In  short,  let  the  President  pui 
house   in  order.     Instead   of 
Congress,    the    newspaper    writ 
radio  commentators  and  high 
the    War   and   Navy    Departme 
have  the  courage  to  tell  the 
people  the   truth,  the  Presiden 
be  soliciting  and  enlisting  then 
to   promote    that    unity   among 
peop;e  which  is  so  e'^sentia!  to 
victory. 

This  8.754  mile  tnp  of  the 
«cros5.   and   up   and   down   th 
States  is  perhaps  worth  all  it 
cau.se  the  President  has  discove 
many  of  us  have  been  trying  to 
for  th"  past   several   month;;— 
American  people  are  far  ahead 
ington.    We  do  not  have  to  \* 
the  rest   of  the   country  if  on' 
things  right  in  the  Nation's  ca 
Government  sets  the  right 
others  to  follow. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REvLa; 

HON   CLYDE  T.  ELLI^ 

ARKANSAS 

IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTlTTVES 


Thursday.  S^^tember  29.  : 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Spenk'  •  T 
the  REcor.D  an  editorial  fron-  ;; 
City  tKans.)  Kansas  Syrr.bc  , 
•  r  .:y  Power  Politics."  which 
t  \v..<  .v-s  the  feeling  of  a  great  m.^, 
lAir-minded  people  who  have 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


A..;  labor? 


o.d..:\Ation  for  the  farmers  or  who  are  in 
anywise  familiar  with  the  treacherous 
tactics  of  the  corrupt  power  interests  in 
their  fight  on  R.  E.  A.: 

Vni-ITf  POWZS  rOLFTTCS 

William  Allen  White,  of  the  Emporia  Ga- 
zette, announces  that  he,  too.  is  filled  up  with 
the  power  politics  of  private  utilities.  He 
took  occasion  to  express  his  feelings  upon  the 
completion  of  a  power  service  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  to  a  big  war 
aluminum  plant  in  Arkansas. 

While  quoted  testimony  in  Congress  show- 
ing that  when  the  aluminum  plant  was  pro- 
posed "the  power  companies  refused  to  co- 
cperate."   thereby  forcing   an   appeal    to   the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  for  elec- 
tric power.     When   the  Rural  Electrification    | 
Administration    made    provision    to    supply 
power  from  the  Grand  River  dam  project  in 
Oklahoma  White  said,  "the  companies  then 
ir.ed   to  hog   the  whole   business  for  them-    | 
selves."    This  resulted  in  charges  lx?tng  hurled    ! 
sgainst    Harry   Slattery,    head    of    the    Rural 
Fiectrlflcation   Administration,   who  was  ac- 
cu'^ed  of  hoarding  copper.  ' 

With  the  aluminum  plant  in  operation. 
White  said  that  "it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ; 
constant  stream  of  charges  and  innuendo  by 
certain  utility  interests  and  their  friends  in 
C  ntress  and  elsewhere  against  Rural  Elec- 
t.-ificaticn  Administration  and  its  Adminis- 
tr  .tvir.  Harry  Slattery.  will  now  cease."  He 
added : 

"The  Gazette  for  one.  Is  fed  up  on  this 
row.  The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion boys  should  continue  their  good  work 
without  being  classed  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  with  Benedict  Arnold.  Com- 
munists, and  incompetents.  The  widespread  i 
propaganda  against  Rural  Electriflcatirn  Ad-  | 
mln.stration.  the  hostile  House  speeches  cf 
Congres-man  WiNxrH.  Third  District  of  Kan-  ! 
sas.  and  the  report  of  the  Fadis  subcom-  I 
mittee  which  investigated  them,  all  boil  ' 
down  to  utility  power  politics  winch  has  no  ! 
plare  m  this  time  of  national  danger. 

"The  real  trouble  Is  that  Harry  Slattery  is   ; 
too  good  an  Administrator  and  too  loyal  to    | 
the  po(iple   to  suit  the  power  interests  and 
politicians.     The  editor  of   the  Gazette  has    | 
known   Harry  Slattery  since  the   days  of  T.    ' 
R      (President    Theodore     Roosevelt ,     under 
whom     S'.atetry     fir?t     came     into     public 
life  40  years  ago),  when  he  entered  the  lists 
as   a   young   knight   errant    of  conservation. 
Since   then   he   has   held    important   private    j 
and  put  lie  posts.     He  has  administered  the    i 
Rural   Electrification   Administration  Act   as 
its    autJior.    Senator    Georce    Norris,    wro^e 
and  intended  it — a  genuine  aid  to  dirt  farm-    i 
ers   and   rxiral   dwellers   and    Industries;    not    | 
as  a  Bide  show  to  private  utilities.  | 

•  Mr  Slattery  has  kept  the  faith,  proven  | 
himself  clean  and  courageous.  The  efforts  ' 
to  smear  him  and  hamstring  Rural  ElectrlS-  | 
cation  Administration  must  net  succeed."        i 

Familiarity     of     difficulties     with     private 
utility  politics  causes  the  people  of  Kansas    ' 
City.   Kiin..   to   say   "amen"    to   Mr.   White's    , 
views. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFM.\N 

OF   Mit;Hio.1.N- 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
r-r?-..    October  2.  1942 

:.L  .  iiuFF^LJi^^    Mr.  Speaker,  a  favor- 
ite device  of  labor  politicians  is  to  charge 


all  who  expose  their  graft,  their  violence, 
their  lawlessness,  their  racketeering  with 
being  antilabor. 

That  charge  has  been  frequently 
hurled  at  me.  It  is  imtrue.  It  has  not 
even  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.  It 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  I  have  exposed 
and  condemned  union  officials  who 
shook  down  members  of  their  own  unions 
who  levied  tribute  upon  men  who  wished 
to  work  in  defense  of  their  country.  No 
one  believes  in  unions  more  sincerely 
than  I  do.  No  one  dislikes  racketeering 
in  unions  or  elsewhere  more  thoroughly 
than  I  do.  Everyone  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  facts  knows  that  an  overwhelming 
ma.iority  of  union  men,  many  of  whom 
have  relatives  in  the  service,  are  as  loyal 
as  those  in  any  other  group.  No  one  is 
so  dumb  as  to  swallow  the  claim  that 
unions,  or  any  other  organization  for 
that  matter,  are  wholly  free  from  profit- 
eering and  racketeering  members. 

One  of  the  policies  which  I  have  fought 
is  the  slowdown  and  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  a  few — a  very  few  men  con- 
nected with  union  organizations,  is  that 
disclosed  by  an  article  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  of  September  30.  last.  v>'hich  reads 
as  follows: 

Advice  to  probationary  and  new  employees 
of  the  National  Automotive  Fibres  Co.  that 
they  are  "working  out  of  ail  proportion  to 
what  we  consider  a  fair  days  work"  was  con- 
tained in  a  news  bulletin  published  recently 
by  Local  205.  United  Automobile  Workers 
(C.  I.  O.).  it  was  revealed  Ttiesday. 

"That  new  employees  should  be  told  that 
the  union  stands  lor  a  fair  day's  work  for  a 
fair  day's  pay  and  that  in  the  present  crisi-s 
we  expect  to  cooperate  for  an  all-out  produc- 
tion for  victory,  but  we  don't  want  any  single 
individual  trying  to  produce  all  the  imple- 
ments cf  war  all  by  themselves."  the  bulletin 
states. 

The  President  himself,  because  of  his 
political  alliance  with  certain  union  labor 
politicians  is  responsible  for  the  un- 
American  policy  of  requiring  all  men 
seeking  work  in  defense  industries  to 
join  a  union,  to  buy  a  work  peimit  or  a 
license  to  work.  Union  men  jilone  are 
not  fighting  the  war.  They  shculd  have 
no  monopoly  of  the  high-paying  jobs 
here  on  the  home  front.  The  average 
worker  does  not  ask  for  such  a  n.onoF>oIy. 

Westbrook  Pegler  in  an  article  pub- 
lished today.  October  2,  cites  some  of  the 
facts  which  should  convince  every  union 
m.an,  who  believes  as  I  do.  that  unions 
are  necessary,  but  that  a  borough 
hotisecleaning  job  v;ill  aid  the  unions  in 
obtaining  popular  support.  That  article 
is  as  follows: 

Paul  McNutt.  General  Hershey.  aid  all  oth- 
ers concerned  had  t)etter  get  it  through  their 
heads  right  away  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  refuse  to  cooperate  in  any 
program  of  compulsory  employm*  nt  which 
attempts  to  force  millions  of  citizens  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  political  subdivLsion  of  the 
New  Deal  party  known  as  the  labor  move- 
ment. McNutt  is  a  politician  and  can  address 
himself  to  the  subject.  Hershey.  b.Mng  a  sol- 
dier, must  keep  out  cf  politics  ancl  therefrre 
probably  will  not  address  himself  (,n  this 

There  is  no  point,  either,  in  urging  people 
to  get  into  war  work  voluntarily  and  then 
sending  them  to  the  cfflce  cf  somf  union  to 
pay  graft  to  some  racket  as  the  pri<  e  of  a  job. 
Yet  this  is  being  done  all  over  the  country 
and  thejpere  cost  Ui  money,  pain.ul  af>  it  i^ 
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ta  mr<rt  of  the  victims  cf  Uiis  sanctified 
fciick-up.  isn  t  the  whole  objection  There  ia 
Btill  such  a  thing  as  principle  and  the  people 
simply  will  not  give  up  their  right  to  work, 
whether  on  Government  war  Jobs  or  in  pri- 
vate, nonwar  industry,  without  asking  the 
permission  of  seme  private  organization. 

The  fact  that  the  American  F  if-ra-  -  ^ 
Labor,  under  the  appallingly  s;  ;  c  .r  it ; - 
Khlp  of  William  Green,  has  develupt^d  into  a 
front  for  low  and  brutal  criminals  cannot 
be  answered  out  of  existence  by  the  cry  of 
labor  baiting.  The  name  of  labor  has  become 
the  last  refuge  of  many  a  dirty  scoundrel 
and  Green,  far  from  moving  against  any  of 
them,  actually.  In  certain  conspicuous  cases, 
sided  with  them  against  the  public  and  some- 
times against  the  rank  and  file  workers  under 
their  control. 

The  final  responsibility  for  this  shocking 
state  of  affairs  traces  to  the  White  House. 
UnfortU'  ately,  President  Roosevelt  knows,  or 
should  know,  the  character  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  cf  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  which  Is  more  Com- 
munist than  criminal  in  its  leadership,  but 
twice  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
jMissed  bills  which  sought  to  place  some  public 
responsibility  and  accountability  on  the  un- 
lonecrs,  the  legislation  was  blocked  in  the 
Senate  by  White  House  influence.  The  bills 
were  even  exposed  for  debate  in  Congress  and 
there  you  have  a  partial  answer  from  Con- 
gress to  the  President's  recent  charge  that 
the  legislative  brai:ich  had  failed  to  perform 
its  function. 

There  Is  a  tragic  need  for  a  show  of  plain 
honesty  In  this  situation.  The  President,  by 
accepting  the  political  support  of  rascals  in 
the  union  movement,  has  identified  his  party 
with  them  and  the  implication  to  the  people 
Is  that  the  union  bosses,  even  though  they  tie 
criminals,  have  received  a  grant  of  power  over 
their  lives.  But  even  though  they  be  honest 
union  leaders,  they  deserve — and  the  people 
will  submit  to — no  such  power.  These  union 
officials  are  only  private  citizens,  with  no 
authority  of  government  and  no  legitimate 
light  to  extort  money  or  to  coilect  Income 
taxes  from  the  people. 

As  to  manpower  for  the  war  industries,  the 
constant  news  of  strikes  here,  there,  and 
yonder  certainly  operates  against  the  solemn 
and  undoubtedly  sincere  and  patrtotlc  warn- 
ings of  Mr.  McNutt  and  General  Hershey. 

Tlie  Chicago  papers  tell  of  a  Jurisdictional 
strike  on  an  enormous  steel  plant  In  which 
the  Hod  Carriers'  Union,  a  notorious  racket 
long  infested  with  vile  underworld  criminals, 
and  only  one  of  whose  national  officers,  and 
that  one  of  secondary  rank,  ever  was  elected 
by  the  workers,  is  squabbling  with  the  pltun- 
bers  and  steamfitters  over  the  division  of  the 
graft. 

The  St.  Louis  papers  discover  that  a  recent 
strike  in  a  caruidt^e  plant  was  conducted  by 
a  criminal  with  a  prison  record  and  a  beck- 
ground  of  bootlegging  and  dive-keeping  whose 
civil  rights  were  restored  in  1935  for  the  very 
purpose  of  permitting  him  to  become  a  pro- 
fessional  unloneer. 

The  hod  carriers"  shake-down  union  re- 
cently stalled  construction  of  a  pipe  line  to 
bring  fuel  to  the  Middle  West  and  East. 

This  sort  of  thing  continues  and  the  propor- 
tion of  man-days  lost  Is  beside  the  point. 
The  point  is  that  no  man-days  shotild  be  lost 
by  strikes  and  that  no  man  should  be  placed 
under  labor  compulsion  as  long  as  any  volun- 
tary man-days  are  wasted  by  the  unions. 
Compulsion  is  contrary  to  all  the  past  experi- 
ence of  Americans  and  against  their  principles, 
but  we  doubtless  will  submit  if  we  are  con- 
vinced that  everything  short  of  compulsion 
has  been  used. 

But  all  concerned  had  better  be  warned 
that  if  and  when  the  American  people  submit 
to  compulsion  they  will  not  submit  to  com- 
pulsory unionism  and  extortion. 
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I  XTFNS'ON   OF   ^•:^,^!•\^Jvi 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CJLLirOENlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
f    da;.    October  2.  1942 

Mr.  (^EA'lllAR-^  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause li.ac  Vil..^.»  iL'.  iionorable  Chester 
H.  Rowell.  the  editor  of  the  San  Francis- 
co n  :  licle.  wrote  a  few  days  ago  in 
his  v,_u..y  read  column  is  of  unusual  in- 
terest in  the  light  of  present-day  issues, 
I  ask  that  it  may  be  spread  upon  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Our  AMEkicAN  Doctrine  Is  as  New  as  It  Is 

Ouj 

How  old  ts  this  otir  American  doctrine,  and 
yet  how  new! 

Here,  for  Instance,  are  some  extracts  from 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  given  at  Harvard 
In  1862,  by  George  William  Curtis,  who  has 
been  dead  for  50  years,  but  whom  some  of  us 
are  old  enough  to  remember  as  the  editor 
of  Harper's  Weekly,  and  as  the  leader  of  the 
Mugwump  movement  in  1884.  And  yet.  with- 
out this  preliminary  warning  of  lU  date.  It 
might  almost  have  been  plagiarized  as  a 
contemporary  document. 

"In  a  system  like  ours,"  said  Curtis,  "where 
almost  every  man  has  a  vote  and  votes  as  he 
chooses,  public  opinion  Is  really  the  gcrvem- 
ment.  Whoever  enlightens  it  lifts  people  to- 
ward peace  and  prosperity.  But  there  Is  no 
method  of  t  nllghtenlng  it  but  the  freest  dis- 
cus.^ion.  Stop  the  mouth  and  ycu  stop  civili- 
sation. 

"And  here  let  me  say  a  word  to  avoid  a 
possible  misapprehension.  We  Eire  engaged  in 
a  formidable  and  threatening  struggle  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  government  which  by 
Its  lawful  operation  secures  more  justice, 
more  liberty,  more  prosperity,  and  a  more 
equal  chance  than  could  be  hoped  for  from 
any  other  conceivable  form.  For  the  rescue 
and  preservation  cf  that  government  we 
stand  in  arms. 

"And  when  we  accepted  war,  we  accepted 
the  condition  of  war.  War  is  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of 
personal  and  political  rights.  "When,  there- 
fore, battle  begins,  debate  ends,  because  then 
words  are  things.  Whoever  helps  the  enemy 
by  his  tongue  or  bis  hand  necessarily  does 
it  at  his  peril. 

"Do  we  ask  what  Is  our  security  against 
the  absolute  destruction  of  these  rights 
when  war  sxispends?  Nothing  hut  the  char- 
acter and  intelligence  of  the  i)ecple.  It  Is 
by  popular  assent  alone  that  any  rights  are 
stispended. 

"By  the  lurid  light  of  this  wai-  we  can  read 
cur  duty  very  plainly.  We  ar2  to  remem- 
ber that  in  every  free  nation  the  public 
safety  and  progress  require  a  double  alle- 
giance to  the  form  and  to  the  spirit  of  the 
government.  Therefore,  by  the  sublime 
possibility  cf  the  great  commonwealth  made 
to  be  an  intelligent,  industrious,  and  free 
people;  conscious  of  cur  power  against  harm 
from  within  and  withcmt;  with  Justice  as  the 
bond  of  union  at  home  and  the  pledge  of 
respect  abroad;  by  the  warm  blood  of  our 
best  and  dearest  gushing  at  th;s  moment  for 
this  faith,  let  us  vow,  with  the  majority  of 
millions  of  consenting  heart;;  and  voices, 
that  we  Will  never  again,  God  helping  us. 
forget  that  the  cause  of  the  United  States 


is  the  cause  oi  human  nature,  and  that  the 
permanent  life  of  the  Nation  in  the  liberty 
of  aU  iU  childnm." 

Excep'.  for  the  somewhat  self-consciouc 
eloquence  of  the  final  paragraph,  reflecting 
the  taste  of  its  time,  there  is  nothing  in 
these  extracts  that  could  not  as  well  have 
been  written  yesterday  And  even  of  the 
things  that  we  would  now  add.  tliere  Is  little 
that  Is  not  implied  in  them.  We  have  a 
world  problem  now.  instead  of  a  national 
one;  government  has  economic  responsibili- 
ties now  beyond  the  mere  prosperity,  or  the 
equal  chance  for  the  individual  to  achieve  it, 
of  the  concepts  of  80  years  ago,  and  we  face 
the  possible  extinction  of  liberty  and  the 
collapse  of  civilization  throughout  the  world 
now,  instead  cf  only  the  disruption  of  our 
own  Nation  and  the  perpetuation  of  slavery 
in  the  seceding  half  of  it  which  faced  cur 
fathers  then.  But  fundamentally  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Ideals  ot  that  time  is  the 
precondition  of  their  extension  in  the  future 
to  a  wider  social  and  economic  field. 

If  the  Civil  War  had  been  lost  then,  what 
is  now  the  United  States  would  have  become 
two  nations  Immediately,  and  probably  sev- 
eral nations  a  little  later.  More  would  have 
been  lost  than  unity  of  government,  of  laws 
and  of  national  spirit.  The  vast  economic 
sphere  of  resources,  industry  and  trade,  would 
have  been  Balkanized.  All  that  made  Amer- 
ica unique,  through  the  remainder  cf  tlte 
nineteenth  century  and  the  opening  decades 
of  the  twentieth,  would  have  lacked  Its  field 
of  operation.  The  example  of  American  suc- 
cess would  have  been  missed,  through  that 
whole  age  of  the  world.  And  a  fragmentized 
America  could  not  have  stopped  the  coUapse 
of  that  world  In  1918,  nor  stand  now  as  the 
one  hope  against  the  final  cata^trcpbe. 

We  owe  more  than  they  knew  to  the  men 
of  that  time — to  the  side  that  won  that  war, 
and  to  the  side  that  lost  it  and  loyally  ac- 
cepted the  national  unity  that  resulted.  His- 
tory is  often  too  big  to  be  fully  realized  by 
the  generation  that  makes  it. 

So  the  future  will  look  back  to  us.  who 
now  face  the  Riprtme  crisis  of  all  time.  As 
we  defend  the  world  we  have  inherited,  and 
move  forward  to  build  a  better  world  on  It 
so  will  be  our  place  In  the  memory  of  pos- 
terity. As  Lincoln  said  of  his  time,  we  c^- 
not  escape  history.  But  we  can  be  worthy  or 
unworthy  of  our  rp"iT»cn')b!l1ty  to  It. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  CLARE  E,  HOrPMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Friday,  October  2.  1942 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  return- 
ing to  Washington  from  a  trip  which  car- 
ried him  8.754  miles  through  half  of  the 
States  and  part  of  Mexico.  President 
Roosevelt  jumped  on  Congress  £nd  said 
that  here  in  the  National  Capitol  the 
high  war  spirit  and  morale  which  he 
found  throughout  the  United  States  was 
missing. 

According  to  the  New  Deal  Washington 
Post  of  this  morning,  October  2.  and  I 
quote,  "he  lambasted  three  groups  for 
hurting  the  war  effort."  The  three 
named  were  Congress,  a  minority  of  the 
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press  and  radio,  partlculariy  ctiumnists 
and  commentators,  and  certair  officials 
of  his  own  administration.  H^  scolded 
ConRrfss  because  it  had  spent 
time  over  an  anti-inflation 
failed  to  mention  the  fact  that 
tembtr  7.  he  said  that  lack  of 
threatened  disaster  to  the  Na 
that  he  had  the  power  to  reriiedy  the 
situation  and  would  do  so  if  Congress  did 
not  act  by  October   1. 

Just  why  he  should  criticize 
for  failing  to  act  when  he  claiined  that 
he.  for  months,  has  had  the  pov  er  to  act 
and  has  not  done  so  Is  not  clear, 
blamed  a  minority  of  newspaper  writers 
and  radio  commentators  becaus?  he  said 
they  had  been  giving  th-'  -^".r/r 
that  were  not  true.  ]:  n  • 
true  the  President  him>-  ::  -  • 
cause  he  has  refused  to  i^'  .::. 
to  give  out  the  facts  in  conn 
our  war  activities. 

Pew  of  us  have  forgotten  that  his  De- 
partment of  Justice  started  a  s  near  in 
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extravagance,    and    incor. 
wilifuJ  disregard  of  con*;."^- 
date.     If     he     will     it     ; 
Encel's  speech  made  on  [■.:■ 
1  he  will  lea:;i  -r.ii  here  i:i 
on  his  own  doorstp    ;!>■ 
ment  having  been  ai.  J.  : 
a   building   at   A-\t:v..    i 
tb.e  cost  Within  S;nOOC'^<'0 
!'■■<■"     of    r.r-^*     r  f!:v  j     -,;...' 
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vestipation  against  *^..'  Chicago 
the  Washington  Ti::.'    -H-Ta!d 
New  York  Daily  N-'a,  ^  :..    i  .  ■> 
pers  gave  to  tht-  P'-t'-j,,-  h  au^-  .dnd 
rate  account  of  a  great  naval  bajrie 
he  forgotten  that  whf : 
him  about  strikes  in  • 
asked,   "what  strikes" 
there    were    none — .•, h 
there  wore  and  are     ' 
about  strikes  when  thn^    a-  ;- 
uary;  50  ;-.  F'  ^:-uary;  66  :r.  M 
April:  144  .:.  M.iv;   192  in  J  .;.-  , 
In  July? 

He  castigated  oCBcials  cf  !  ; 
ministration  who  have  bet  .n  :  . 
print  v^ith  picturesque  statem*  : 
did  not  always  tell  the  whole  • 
indicated  that  he  had  m  mir.c 
facials  who  have  been  warning 
are    losing  this  war." 

He  evidently  wishes  us  to  :. 
.<;'     ■  :   •  r.ts  of  his  own  0:T: 
i      :  1  .  n   which   not   l^::?;   .u 
"we  could  lose  the  war";  that 
Somervell  who  in  J  .;%■  -t  .i 
taken  a  terrific  shelia.k;.:  i  . 
globe";  the  statement  (  :  A    ^ 
tary  of  the  Naw  R.i'pi.  a   B  : 
are  still  losing    re  a  ,;         :  F^ 
Ben  Mcreell.  Chief  ■  :   ■- ■    'Jr-     i 
Navys  Bureau  of  Yaidc.  .;::  1  V  i 
said.  "We  are  losing  it  now 

Ovvrlong  the  President  lias  b'i  n  giving 
us  fireside  chats  and  honeyed  words. 
With  men  dying  all  over  the  wo  Id  in  de- 
fense of  the.r  country:  with  suamarines 
destroying  our  ships  all  along  cur  coasts 
and  even  in  our  rivers,  the  American 
people  want  the  truth,  the  whol2  truth 
insofar  as  will  not  interfere  wlt^  military 
operations — and  nothing  but  th|  truth. 
roarwARNED  is  roat' 

The  President  did  not  ::  .J  ;j  travel 
over  8  000  miles  to  learn  of  the  waste 
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twice  the  estimated  cost  was  getting  not 
4,000.000  feet  of  office  space  but  only  2.- 
262.000  square  feet  for  offices.  He  would 
have  learned  that  while  the  original  es- 
timates of  the  War  Department  placed 
the  cost  at  $7  per  square  foot  for  gross 
space,  the  actual  cost  was  $12  per  square 
foot;  that  while  the  estimate  placed  the 
cost  at  $9  per  square  foot,  for  office 
space,  the  actual  cost  was  $30  per  square 
foot  for  office  space. 

He  would  have  learned  too,  that  up  to 
June  15  the  War  Department  had  paid 
$1,730  000  in  overtime  wages;  that  before 
the  building  was  completed  another 
$800,000  would  go  into  overtime  wages. 
He  would  have  learned  that  the  War 
Department  attempted  to  conceal  evi- 
dence of  its  own  disregard  of  congres- 
sional action — its  own  incompetency. 

Yet.  he  jumped  on  Congress  because  it 
had  not  passed  the  administration's  so- 
called  anti-inflation  bill  which  contained 
a  provision  that  wages  should  not  be  low- 
ered. If  the  President,  at  a  time  when 
transportation  facilities  are  strained  to 
the  limit,  wishes  to  take  a  special  train, 
spend  2  weeks  in  traveling  8,754  miles  to 
inspect  factories,  shipbuilding  yards,  and 
other  war  activities — though  what  he  can 
learn  by  looking  at  them  is  problemati- 
cal— i:  is  within  his  power  to  do  so  and  no 
criticism  is  here  made  of  his  trip.  If  he 
wanted  to  learn  of  things  which  will 
promote  our  war  efforts  he  could  get  that 
information  right  here  in  Washington, 
in  his  own  backyard,  where  the  people's 
money  is  being  wasted,  where  he  has  the 
power  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion; 
economy  out  of  waste  and  activity  out  of 
inaction. 

Before  he  starts  on  another  trip;  be- 
fore he  again  starts  yelling  at  Congress, 
may  I  humbly  suggest  the  President  read 
the  third  verse  of  chapter  7  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, where  it  is  written: 

"And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that 
Is  in  thy  brother's  eye;  but  considerest 
not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?" 

The  President  is  not  nearsighted,  but 
he  acts  like  a  nearsighted  individual,  for 
he  fails  to  see,  or  at  least  to  end,  the  in- 
competency and  worse,  in  his  own  door- 
yard.  L€t  him  first  clean  house  here  in 
Washington.  It  is  time  that  all  of  us, 
and  that  includes  the  President,  forget 
everything  but  the  defeat  of  our  enemies, 
the  winning  of  the  war,  the  preservation 
of  our  freedom.  If  the  President  on  this 
trip  has  correctly  sensed  the  feeling  of 
our  pt^ople.  he  will  devote  himself  from 
now  on  to  the  war  effort,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else,  and  insist  that  all  others  do 
the  same. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYCANX 

OF  SOtTH  CAHOLINA 

'   r:  :::e  -r^  v:e  of  the  unitzd  states 

j  Monday,  October  5,  1942 

^':      MA^I^iVK.      Mr.    President,    a 

c.y  .:....;..:•, .:     s.ath    Carolinian.    Hon. 

I  James  Francis  Byrnes,  has  resigned  from 


the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  order  that  he  may  be  of  greater  use 
to  his  country  in  helping  win  the  war. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recced  an  edi- 
torial from  his  home-town  newspaper, 
the  Spartanburg  Herald;  ar  editorial 
from  the  Greenville  News,  \nhich  is  a 
newspaper  published  in  an  adjoining  city; 
and  an  article  by  J.  A.  Fox  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Post,  all  paying  tribute 
to  this  remarkable  and  patrio:ic  Ameri- 
I  can. 

I  There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  eg  follows: 

IFiom  the  Spartanburg  (S.  Cj   Herald) 
Byrnes'  New  Job 

Yesterday  the  man  who,  as  adnunistration 
leader  in  the  United  States  Senute,  warned 
Americans  that  Uncle  Sam  shoild  not  be 
considered  a  Santa  Claus.  resignfd  his  posi- 
tion as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  accept  President  al  appoint- 
ment to  the  task  of  economic  director  for 
the  control  of  the  cost  of  living  and  the  pre- 
vention of  Inflation. 

In  resigning  his  position  on  the  Nation's 
highest  bench  Justice  James  F.  Byi  nes  gave  up 
a  lifetime  annual  salary  of  $20,000  to  lead  the 
fight  against  Inflation,  which,  1]  permitted 
to  Increase,  may  prevent  the  winning  of  the 
war  and  certainly  will  prove  disastroiis  to 
post-war  readjustment. 

We  know  of  no  better  American  to  assume 
the  tremendous  duties  of  the  position  to 
which  James  F.  Byrnes  has  been  appointed. 
As  Representative  and  Senator  irom  South 
Carolina  he  displayed  a  talent  for  leadership 
that  made  him  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
men  of  his  country.  To  his  new  position  he 
will  take  with  him  an  experience  that  will  be 
invaluable.  He  will  have  the  support  and 
confidence  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  in 
Washington  and  throughout  the  Nation.  We 
believe  the  President  could  hav^?  found  no 
better  man  to  undertake  the  job  of  keeping 
the  country  In  even  economic  ba  ance. 

(Prom  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)   News] 

Justice  Byrnes  Is  "Drafted  "  ior  Anti- 
Inflation  War 

Having  promptly  signed  the  anti-inflation 
measure  just  enacted  by  Congress.  President 
Roosevelt  has  lort  no  time  in  isstilng  Execu- 
tive orders  for  stabilization  of  wages  and 
prices  and  In  setting  up  the  mechanism  to 
carry  them  out. 

Of  prime  interest  to  South  Carol  nians.  par- 
ticularly, In  this  connection  is  the  President's 
appointment  of  Associate  Justice  James  F. 
Byrnes  as  Director  Oi  Economic  Stabilization. 
In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Byrnes,  who  has  resigned 
from  the  Supreme  Court  to  accep;  this  duty. 
Is  thus  placed  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Nation's  war  effort,  for 
under  the  set-up  announced  by  the  President 
he  will  In  effect  be  the  generalissimo  in  the 
war  against  Inflation,  which  Is  a  war  th:8 
country  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

The  Presidential  ord€rs  include  what  appenr 
to  be  more  specific  Instructions  to  the  War 
Labor  Board  with  reference  to  limitations  of 
wage  Increases  and  more  coir.prehensive 
powers  in  control  of  all  wages  even  where  no 
wage  controversy  arLses.  More  definite  orders 
likewise  go  to  Price  Administrator  Ilenderscn 
as  to  ceilings  on  general  prices  unc  rents  and 
to  Mr.  Henderson  and  Secretary  Wlckard.  act- 
ing jointly,  on  limitations  of  prices  of  farm 
goods.  These  slabilization  programs,  it  Is  evi- 
dent, will  be  correlate^  through  the  Office  cf 
Economic  Stabilization,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Byrnes  In  consultation  with  the  newly 
created  Board  of  Economic  Stabilization. 

The  plan  thus  outlined  by  the  President's 
order  gives  every  promise  cf  providing  a  fullv 
.  effective  meciiauijim  for  coatxcl  of  und  limita- 
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lions  upon  prices  and  wages  to  prevent  the 
Sevelopment  cf  an  Inflationary  spiral,  yet  with 
economic  justice  to  all  producing  groups. 

Tlie  appointment  of  Mr.  Byrnes  to  head 
this  prcgram  will  be  received,  this  newspaper 
Is  sure,  with  genuine  satisfaction  throughout 
the  country.  Mr.  Byrnes'  unusual  ability  and 
his  thoroughgoing  knowledge  of  public  affairs 
became  evident  during  his  period  of  service 
in  the  United  States  Senate  and  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court  was  recognized  as 
a  partlcular'y  fitting  one  based  on  merit. 
While  there  Is  regret  at  the  lois  of  his  services 
on  the  Nation's  highest  tribunal,  the  task  to 
which  he  has  now  been  "drafted"  Is  one  of 
extraordinary  and  emergency  importance  at 
this  time;  and  Mr.  Byrnes  is  serving  a  vital 
wartime  need  of  his  country  In  accepting  It. 
His  record  as  a  statesman  and  jurist  com- 
mands the  full  confidence  cf  the  people  of 
America  that  he  will  fulfill  the  great  responsi- 
bilities of  this  office  with  high  efficiency  and 
Justice  to  the  whole  citizenship. 

I  From  the  Washington  Pcstl 

President  Calls  on  His  No.  1  Trouble- 
shooter  IN  Choosing  Hard- Working  Jimmt 
Byrnes 

(By  J.  A.  Fox) 

In  choosing  James  Francis  Byrnes  for  di- 
rector of  economic  stabilization.  President 
Roosevelt  once  more  Is  calling  on  his  No.  1 
trouble  shooter  for  help  in  a  hot  spot. 

Before  the  South  Carolinian  left  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  Supreme  Court  in  June  1941,  it 
was  an  established  administration  custom  to 
"let  Jimmy  do  It,"  whenever  a  legislative  task 
required  finesse — and  hard  work — bobbed  up, 
and  even  after  the  budding  jurist  donned  the 
robes  he  wore  so  briefiy,  his  counsel  fre- 
quently was  sought  by  the  White  House  In 
troublesome  situations.  Now,  midway  in  his 
sixty-fourth  year,  the  slight,  brisk  south- 
erner, who  gets  around  with  the  spring  of 
a  youngster.  Is  facing  an  assignment  of 
breath-taking  proportions  as  he  returns  to  an 
old  role  In  a  new  setting. 

The  story  of  "Jimmy"  Byrnes — as  Wash- 
ington so  long  has  known  him — is  the  not 
unfamiliar  account  of  the  poor  boy  making 
good  the  hard  way.  At  14  he  quit  school  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  to  help  his  widowed 
mother  keep  the  family  going. 

Another  member  of  that  household,  Inci- 
dentally, was  Frank  J.  Hogan,  whose  mother 
was  Mrs.  Byrnes*  sister,  and  who  was  des- 
tined to  become  a  leader  of  the  Washington 
bar  and  a  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

branched  off  as  PL'BLISHER 
Young  Byrnes  did  not  quit  his  books  be- 
cause he  had  left  the  classroom,  but  con- 
tinued to  study  outside  of  working  hours 
and  eventually  became  a  court  reporter. 
That  encouraged  him  to  study  law,  but  be 
branched  off  as  a  newspaper  publisher,  bor- 
rowing money  to  add  to  his  small  savings  to 
go  In  business.  Next  he  was  a  county  prose- 
cutor, and  that  office,  as  It  so  often  does,  led 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
served  seven  terms.  An  unsuccessful  race 
for  the  Senate  sent  him  back  to  the  law  and 
•  an  extensive  practice  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
but  in  1930  a  second  attempt  to  gain  a  Sen- 
ate seat  brought  results. 

In  his  House  days,  when  young  Byrnes  was 
a  hard-working  member  of  a  subcommittee 
handling  billions  In  war  funds,  he  met  a 
young,  equally  hard-working  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
They  formed  a  fast  friendship  that  was  to  be 
reflected  in  a  powerful  association  later  on. 

As  Mr  Roosevelt  came  to  the  presidency 
In  the  dark  days  of  1933,  with  much  to  be 
done,  he  began  to  look  to  his  old  friend, 
the  freshman  Senator,  for  assistance  in  steer- 
ing through  the  legislative  reforms  by  which 
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he  was  seeking  to  bring  the  country  out  of 
the  depression.  Here,  his  long  years  In  the 
House,  stood  Senator  BjTnes  in  good  stead, 
and  working  tirelessly,  often  14  and  16  hours 
a  day,  he  helped  the  administration  program 
along.  Whenever  a  tough  or  seemingly  im- 
possible job  faced  congressional  leaders,  the 
assignment  went  t*^  Senator  Byrnes,  and 
usually  when  the  fight  was  over  the  admin- 
istration won. 

believes  in    brief  SPEJtCrlES 

Tlie  sharp-witted  Byrnes  had  a  technique 
all  his  own.  He  seldom  made  long  speeches, 
but  he  did  know  every  clause  l:a  Important 
bills,  and  he  capitalized  on  tills.  A  confer- 
ence in  the  Senate  cloakroom  one  minute 
a  liurried  call  to  the  White  House  the  next; 
a  brief  floor  appearance  to  block  some  un- 
wanted amendment  or  untangle  a  parlia- 
mentary snarl.  It  was  all  a  part  of  the  day's 
work. 

Opponents  called  him  the  "fixer"  for  tho 
administration  or  perhaps,  the  Presidents 
"messenger  boy."  The  smiling  Senator 
Byrnes  just  laughed  them  away. 

One  of  his  popular  axioms  was  alway.s 
"When  you've  got  the  votes  s^y  nothing; 
when  you  haven't — talk."  That  was  the  doc- 
trine he  adhered  to. 

In  1936  Senator  Byrnes  sought  reelection  as 
supporter  cf  the  entire  Roosevelt  program  and 
set  a  record  for  his  State  by  winning  by  the 
largest  majority  ever  given  a  candidate  In 
that  State.  He  took  pait  in  the  fight  to  help 
reelect  President  Roosevelt  that  year,  then 
joined  the  President  a  few  months  later  la 
seeking  to  put  across  the  controversial  Judi- 
cial reorganization  bill.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  southern  Senators  to  support  that  pro- 
posal, and  it  was  one  of  the  infrequent  con- 
gressional battles  in  which  he  wound  up  on 
the  losing  side.  Unlike  some  other  adminis- 
tration leaders,  however.  Senator  BjTnes  ac- 
cepted the  compromise  defeat  ^f  the  court 
bill  and  set  about  to  heal  the  deep  scars 
the  fight  had  caused  within  Democratic  ranks. 

REDUCED   DANCER,   HE    BEIIEVES 

When  the  tide  of  Court  decisions  turned  to 
favor  the  New  Deal  program,  S«nator  Byrn(« 
praised  these  in  a  speech  before  tlie  American 
Bar  Association  and  commented  that  they 
reduced  the  danger  of  "hardening  of  the 
constitutional  arteries  that  might  be  fatal 
to  the  body  politic." 

The  powerful.  Industrious  Senator  Byrnes, 
however,  was  far  from  an  administration 
"yes"  man.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  who 
favored  the  $2,000,000,000  bonus  payment  for 
veterans  of  the  World  War,  then  forced  It 
through  Congress  over  the  President's  veto. 
He  led  the  fight  to  repeal  the  undistributed 
profits  tax.  a  pet  measure  of  some  White 
House  Intimates;  opposed  the  Federal  Wage- 
Hour  Act  as  a  blow  at  the  small  businessmen 
of  the  South;  and  also  forced  sharp  revision 
of  the  vast  Federal  relief  program. 

He  also  stood  by  his  colleague.  Senator 
"Cotton  Ed"  Smith,  whom  the  President 
sought  to  "purge"  in  1938,  quietly  and  effec- 
tively supporting  the  veteran  through  his 
many  South  Carolina  contacts.  Senator 
Byrnes  also  backed  the  late  "Pat"  Harrison 
for  the  majority  leadership  of  the  Senate 
after  the  death  of  Senator  Robinson  of 
Arkansas  in  opposition  to  the  choice  of  the 
White  House,  Senator  Barkley,  of  Kentucky, 
who  won  by  a  single  vote. 

When  President  Roosevelt  scught  a  third 
term  in  1940,  Senator  Byrnes  refused  to  be 
considered  for  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  after  the 
exit  of  James  A.  Farley,  but  he  nevertheless 
took  a  leading  part  both  In  the  preconventlon 
strategy  and  In  the  campaign  against  Wen- 
dell L.  Wlllkie.  One  of  his  shots  was  that 
"Mr.  Willkie  does  not  straddle  the  fence:  he 
Just  leaps  from  one  side  to  another."     Th« 


sharp-tongucd  administration  Advocate  also 
replied  to  Charles  A.  Lindbergh's  criticism 
of  the  Roosevelt  foreign  policies,  saying  that 
the  flyer  was  no  more  qualified  In  this  field 
than  "Wrong-way  Corrlgau  or  any  other 
aviator." 

succeeded  justice  mreynolds 
Within  an  hour  after  the  resignation  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice  James  C  McReynolds 
early  In  1941,  a  White  House  Intimate  on  the 
Court  said  Senator  Byrnes  would  succeed  the 
caustic  foe  of  the  New  Deal,  but  doubt  at- 
tached to  the  report  at  the  time  because  cf 
the  place  the  Senator  occupied  in  admin- 
istrative councils.  At  that  it  \-as  not  until 
the  controversial  lease-lend  bill  was  out  of 
the  way,  7  months  later,  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  announced  along  with  those  of 
Attorney  General  Jackson  who  succeeded  to 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  and  of  Justice  Stone  to 
be  Chief  Justice 

To  the  Supreme  Court  Justice  Byrnes 
brought  the  same  Infinite  capacity  for  work 
and  fidelity  to  detail  that  were  characteristic 
of  his  service  in  Congress.  He  was  appointed 
in  June,  after  the  court  term  had  ended,  and 
Immediately  dug  in  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  Judicial  duties.  All  summer  long — even 
on  Sundays — he  followed  the  routine  of  hia 
associates  on  the  bench  and  studied  the  peti- 
tions of  hundreds  of  litigants  seeking  hear- 
ing. When  the  Court  opened  in  Octol>er  and 
tiegan  to  hear  arguments  and  write  opinions 
he  was  ready  to  carry  his  share  of  the  load. 
He  wrote  the  opinions  in  several  outstanding 
cases. 

On  the  Court  Justice  Byrnes  was  more  than 
apt  to  be  found  with  the  majority,  and  par- 
ticularly if  the  minority— as  not  infrequently 
happened — was  composed  of  four  other  Rcote- 
velt'appolntees — Justices  Black,  Reed.  Doug- 
las, and  Murphy — whose  opinions  usually  re- 
flect an  ultra-liberal  viewpoint. 

One  of  his  principal  dissents  came  In  the 
5  to  4  decision  read  by  Justice  Black,  in  which 
the  Court  reversed  tiie  contempt  convictions 
of  Harry  Bridges,  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  leader,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  for  published  comment  on  pending 
Court  cases.  With  Justice  Byrnes  in  the 
minority  there  were  Justice  Frankfurter, 
Chief  Justice  Stone,  and  Justice  Roberts. 

He  wrote  the  decision  in  which  the  Court, 
by  a  5  to  4  vote,  reversed  a  Labor  Beard  re- 
employment order  and  held  that  a  sit-down 
strike  by  seamen  on  a  vessel  in  a  southern 
port  was  mutiny,  and  he  likewise  was  In  the 
majority  when  the  Court  held  that  Texas 
could  ban  peaceful  picketing  that  was  not 
in  proximity  to  the  scene  cf  a  labor  dispute. 

OTHER  court   DECISIONS 

He  also  sided  with  the  majority  when  the 
Court  said  It  could  pass  on  the  reasonable- 
ness of  utility  rates  fixed  by  a  regulatory 
body,  and  again  when  the  rights  of  patent 
holders  were  broadened  greatly  In  a  case  In- 
volving shoe  machinery. 

The  opinion  by  Justice  Byrnes,  which  at- 
tracted the  most  attention,  was  that  in  which 
the  Cuurt — with  Chief  Justice  Stone  dissent- 
ing— held  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  Teamsters'  Union  In  New  York  could 
not  be  prosecuted  under  the  Federal  AnU- 
racketeerlng  Act  for  forcing  incoming  trucks 
to  employ  union  drivers  before  they  were  per- 
mitted to  unload,  in  that  decision,  which 
has  been  widely  criticized.  Justice  Byrnes 
emphasized  that  the  teamsters  were  not  im- 
mune to  prosecution  under  ordinary  criminal 
statutes  for  the  acts  of  violence  which  the 
record  In  the  case  disclosed,  but  he  insisted 
that  Congress  did  net  intend  the  Anti- 
racketeering  Act  to  cover  such  cases. 

As  he  sat  on  the  bench,  listening  to  argu- 
ments. Justice  Byrnes  always  gave  the  closest 
attention,  usually  making  copious  notes.  He 
had  told  friends  that  he  enjoyed  the  work. 
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Aiken,  of  Vermont,  on  Averting  a  Pos- 
sible Food  Shortage 
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d  .  'ion  of  the  future,  If  It  Is  applied  In  the 

i;! :.:■"-  "^l^.'.ch  Congress  Intends.  As  all  farm- 
ers K  A  md  as  everybody  to  the  cities 
s;;  .  ;  iLiicw  by  this  time,  after  llie  extended 
a  !ja  '•  of  tie  last  ten  days,  the  greatest 
c  •:  • '  to  our  focd  supply  Is  lack  of  man- 
jM  ■..  •  and  lack  of  assurance  of  conditions 
i..:.ctr  which  prodviction  can  be  maintained 
ii.;a  increased.  Not  many  people  knew  until 
a  week  ago  that  the  cost  of  farm  labor  had 
never  been  given  consideration  In  computing 
parity  prices  of  agricultural  production.  The 
bill  Juft  pnased  by  Congress  requires  that 
labor  be  given  consideration  In  Qxlng  maxi- 
mum prices  on  farm  predicts. 

If  this  l3  properly  applied.  It  will.  In  a 
great  many  cases,  permit  the  farmers  who  are 
on  the  verge  of  quitting,  to  continue  produc- 
tion It  won't  make  up  for  the  absolute  lack 
of  labcr  en  a  mlUlcn  American  farms,  but  It 
will  permit  mar.y  fa.Tners  to  hire  less  ex- 
;  • "  •  •  d  help,  or  less  efficient  help,  if  the  cost 
cf  -  :c;-.  help  is  computed  In  filling  price  ceil- 
:t:e«  f  r  their  products. 

M.'  Bennett.  About  farmers  stopping  pro- 
duction— could  you  give  the  folks  an  example 
or  two  erf  th's? 

Senator  Aikxk.  Yes;  I  can  give  them  10,000 
ix  n.ples  if  they  want  them.     Take  up  any 
.:  new-paper   and   look  at   the   list   of 

,  ,:,..r.^^,,  F;^r:-  --  .-■■  -elllng  out 
•-  u  p:f<, rM-Tit-c  .:.  .A '"•:•■»  ';a.  They 
ne  tneir  absolute  beat  to  comply  with 
.  i)f  G'vernmenl  officials  for  increased 
icn  Because  of  perfect  weather  con- 
c;;i:'..i.-i  throughout  the  country,  they  have 
be  ti  able  to  meet  partially  these  requests  up 
I     iibcut  a  month  ago. 

At  present  agricultural  food  production  In 
America  Is  star*;:  :  ri  wohill  at  an  alarming 
rate  Until  n^  *  *  ;  i  lers  have  kept  cows, 
w;  .  j;   A-it  r :      producers,  simply  be- 

cau~e  ;.t  ,  ;.,iu  ^-t'i,  ■  ,d  we  must  have  a  large 
i:.  -*■  1--  m  the  production  of  dairy  prodiicte. 
He^tutly.  however,  the  Army,  the  lease-lend 
oflVcials.  and  other  purchasers  have  demanded 
n  pii;;  riiid  more  meat,  so  that  today,  with 
.  r-  r-enced  farm  labor  going  into  Indus- 
■'  ""or  the  armed  forces,  the  farmer 

Is  cmp»-  f-d  bot.h  bv  loss  of  labor  and  en- 
C()ur;u.cl  ry  •;  ■  .i-.-r.  \nd  for  meat  to  dls- 
p'lse  ct  a  i^^e  ;.>  — -  i.-app  -f  his  cattle.  Un- 
f-rtunately  this  rr  -a-  ^  a  =.  noua  drop  In  the 
prcfluf-  .r:  f  b-  ■;.  d.:;:r7  products  and  beef 
In  th^  r  •  f  r  ?•  i,::  future,  and  one  which 
*  '•  ....  ^.g  ^Q  come. 

M.-  i'E-v>t7T  .-^nator.  It  has  been  said 
a-  n-:.-:  '.v.-nmgton  during  the  past  2  weeks 
tn  f  n;j>.:;  cf  the  fight  In  Ccmgress  was  cal- 
f  u  tred  to  cover  up  certain  political  difficul- 
tiirs  arising  from  the  rubber  and  fuel  short- 
ages and  other  wartime  dislocations.  Do  you 
ilr  -K  ■:..:•   ■ »   •  -ue'* 

S' r  '.  r  A  K-x.  In  answer  to  that,  let  me 
say  that  I  dont  think  the  matter  of  price 
contr  1  which  has  been  under  dlsctissioc 
f  -r  :  -  :  V  I  month,  was  brought  forward  to 
ci  .t.  ^^  diiy  failures  of  administration  poli- 
cies. It  Is  true  our  rubber  program  has  been 
unproductive  and  smelly.  It  is  also  true 
t.^.it  the  siiorUge  of  oil  and  gas  In  tl.e  East- 
I'.es  cculd  have  been  coped  with  better 
:  'rresied  parties  had  worked  together 
-hly.  We  can  live  without  rubber, 
get  along  with  less  oil,  but  we  can't 
oer  and  we  cant  wear  oil. 
action  of  food  and  fiber  is  absolutely 
.adatiou  of  our  economic  liie  and  tiie 

f  our  country. 
Hi  N  >  i  :-v    Do  you   think   that   it   the 
.   :.     Uiat    ha*!    Just    beeji    passed    Is 
iciminjiTered     the    constuner.    the 
.. .  .;        r   A-  ^-flort  win  be  aided? 

N  ::  the  legislation  Jiist 
.s  .*  properly  applied,  It 
.!> :».!..  '£.■•■.,.:  .:  :'..>'  foucda- 

S<?r.rt-  ■-     ;:    .s    we,;    kt^own 
rl-.f   Ax.A    *A.s    nuix.i.g    'iif':.;.    ajjiicul- 
L       -  during  the  past  10  years.     What 
c!     V...  •....-..t  is  the  status  of  American  agrl- 
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cultural  production  compared  with  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Axis  to  provide  food  and  clothing 
to  continue  their  aggression? 

Senator  Atkhn.  By  keeping  thi*  most  able 
producers  on  the  land  and  by  exercising  a 
thorough  system  of  planned  agricultural 
production,  Germany  has  put  herself  in  a 
position  where  It  will  be  imposuble  for  us 
to  starve  her  out.  In  addition  to  her  own 
efficient  agricultural  policies,  stie  has  now 
acquued  a  large  part  of  the  Ruisian  bread- 
basket, as  It  Is  called,  as  well  as  the  Danube 
Basin  and  the  Polish  croplands. 

In  fact,  today  the  Axis  Powers  control  most 
of  the  agrtcultural  output  of  Euiope.  There 
may  be  sporadic  cases  of  htinger  in  Germany 
and  Italy  due  to  transportation  break-downs. 
There  are  serious  shortages  of  :ood  In  the 
small  conquered  nations,  but  Gi'rmany  and 
Italy  are  not  likely  to  be  defeated  by  reafson 
ol  starvation  and  famine  In  those  countries. 

As  for  Japan,  that  country  todiiy  has  more 
food  available  than  she  will  ever  need.  Let 
me  say  that  we  and  our  allies  have  a  more 
serious  focd  problem  than  ha\e  the  Axis 
Powers. 

We  are  having  a  tremendous  Increase  In  the 
demand  for  food.  Unless  sometliing  l.s  done 
and  done  quickly,  we  will  have  a  rapidly 
dwindling  supply.  Germany  has  taken  much 
of  the  agricultural  lands  of  Russia.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  contribute  heavUy  to- 
ward feeding  the  Russian  people  If  they  are 
to  continue  to  fight 

The  demands  of  Britain  and  cur  other  al- 
lies are  bound  to  increase.  As  oi  r  own  Army 
grows  In  size,  we  not  only  are  reducing  the 
niimber  of  men  on  our  farms  hut  are  tre- 
mendously Increasing  the  dema:2d  for  food. 
EiMTh  man  in  our  armed  forces  that  is  sent 
abroad  will  require  two  to  three  times  the 
amount  of  production  that  he  did  before  he 
became  a  soldier. 

This  Increased  production  Is  necessary  not 
only  for  his  own  needs  out  as  Insurance 
against  lods  from  spoilage,  ship  sinkings,  and 
other  causes.  American  farmers  have  pro- 
duced to  their  limit  this  season.  Tliat  pro- 
duction must  be  kept  up,  and  even  increased. 
Yet  It  Is  a  physical  Impossibilltj  to  do  that 
tinless  American  farms  have  manpower  and 
Income  adequate  to  meet  expense  s. 

lilr.  Bennett.  Senator  Aiken,  opposition  to 
this  bill  Just  passed  was  based  on  the  asser- 
tion that  It  would  increase  the  cott  of  liv- 
ing.   What's  the  answer  to  that? 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  that  tte  provisions 
of  the  bill  Just  passed  by  Congress  will 
necessitate  a  slight  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  It  will  be  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  Increa-se  which  the  critics  of 
the  bill  would  have  had  the  public  believe. 
Offhand,  my  estimate  is  that  foo3  costs  may 
rise  2  or  3  percent  as  a  result  o:'  this  legis- 
lation. This  rise  will  net  apply  to  all  agri- 
cultural  prodtjcts,  but  only   a  f(>w. 

There  must  be  some  rises  In  price  If  the 
supply  Is  to  be  increased  or  even  maintained. 
The  question  for  all  of  us  as  consumers,  and 
the  farmer  himself  is  the  greatest  per  capita 
consumer  in  America,  the  question  to  ask 
ourselves  is:  "Would  we  rut  her  pny  3  percent 
more  for  food  and  have  it  on  car  table,  or 
have  the  price  lowered  and  not  be  able  to 
buy  it  at  all?" 

Mr.  Bennett.  Uuch  of  the  metropolitan 
press  and  mony  commentators  have  had  a 
field  day  attacking  the  democrati<^ally  elected 
leaders  of  farm  orgiuilzatlons  heie  in  Wash- 
ington. As  a  leader  of  the  group  in  the  Sen- 
ate which  stood  fast  for  the  fundamental 
concept  that  we  must  have  food  in  order  to 
win  this  war.  do  you  think  there  j  any  merit 
In  the  attacks  that  have  been  leveled  at  these 
leaders? 

Senator  Aiken  I  frequently  heard  and 
read  the  assertion  that  ihcs^'  Urm  leaders 
did  not  really  represent  ■  .r  n.f :  .^r.s  of  their 
organizations.  As  a  laimtr,  us  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate.  I  want  to  say  here 
and  now  that  men  Lke  Albert  (loss,  of  the 
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Grange,  Ed  O'Neal,  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
Messrs.  Te.\gue  and  Babcock,  of  the  Council 
of  Farm  Cooperatives.  Charles  Holman,  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  Colonel  Hanson 
of  the  Association  of  State  Secretaries  and 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives cf  other  farm  organizations  who 
came  to  Washington  during  this  debate,  not 
only  represented  the  members  of  their  or- 
ganizations, but  they  represented  them  well. 
The  future  food  supply  of  America  and  of 
the  world  depends  largely  upon  the  efforts 
of  these  men  and  the  organizations  which 
they  represent.  By  their  action  here,  which 
resulted  in  the  passage  by  Congress  of  what 
I  consider  improved  legislation,  they  have 
gone  very  far  in  assuring  the  people  of  the 
American  cities  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
food,  and  the  people  who  live  on  the  farms 
of  a  partial  means  of  producing  that  food. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Senator.  Anthony  Eden  a 
short  time  ago  told  the  BritLsh  people  that 
America  was  In  a  position  to  feed  the  world. 
Within  the  last  week  our  own  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Claude  Wickard,  says  that  we 
face  a  food  shortage.  I  understand  that  as 
a  result  of  this  disparity  of  ideas  London  has 
been  troubled  during  the  last  few  days.  We 
ourselves  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
huge  American  surpluses — under  present 
conditions  do  those  surpluses  really  exist? 
In  other  words,  was  Eden  or  Wickard  right? 
Senator  Aiken.  Mr.  Wickard's  statement  is 
dead  right.  All  the  surplus  food  and  fiber 
we  have  in  this  country  wouldn't  last  over- 
night if  we  were  to  meet  completely  the  de- 
mands which  our  allies  are  making  upon  us. 
Only  lack  of  shipping  prevents  this  surplus 
from  disappearing  before  our  very  eyes. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Then,  Senator,  I  Judge  from 
what  you  told  us  this  evening  that  the  prob- 
lem of  averting  a  possible  food  shortage  is 
not  yet  solved.  Do  ycu  think  it  will  be 
solved? 

Senator  Aiken.  It  will  be  solved,  because  it 
must  be  solved  if  we  are  to  win  this  war. 
But  until  we  revise  the  policy  of  taking  every 
able-bodied  man  off  the  farm  for  industrial 
or  military  purposes,  we  cannot  hope  to  feed 
ourselves  and  our  allies  or  to  bring  this  war 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Tliere  Is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  armed 
men  we  can  contribute  to  this  world-wide 
struggle,  and  that  limit  will  have  been  passed 
when  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  our  farms 
and  industries  to  meet  the  demand  for  food 
and  supplies.  We  are  dangerously  near  it 
now. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF   VEF.MONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  5,  1942 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
conferees  of  the  two  Houses  were  meeting 
on  the  price-control  bill  last  week,  a  com- 
munication was  addressed  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Grange.  The  contents  of  this 
communication  are  so  pertinent  to  the 
matter  of  subsidies  at  any  time  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  com- 
munication inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  National   Gr/.nge, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  2.  1942. 
To  Members   of  Conference   Committee   on 
Price  Control  Bill: 

We  hope  that  in  whipping  the  price-con- 
trol bill  into  final  shape  the  conference  com- 
mittee will  keep  in  mind  certain  basic  and 
fundamental  principles  that  cannot  properly 
be  ignored  in  dealing  with  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

First  Is  the  question  as  to  whether  Con- 
gress should  establish  the  policies  under 
which  price  control  shall  be  administered, 
or  whether  these  should  be  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  President.  We  believe 
Congress  should  determine  these  policies  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  As  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, Congress  has  the  definite  responsi- 
bility of  protecting  the  Nation's  food  supply. 
It  cannot,  in  Justice  to  the  people,  dodge  or 
delegate  this  responsibility. 

2.  It  Is  lmp>ossible  to  differentiate  between 
the  President  and  the  policies  of  his  Admin- 
istrator. These  pohcies  must  be  Judged  by 
the  statements  made  and  the  actions  taken. 
The  statements  so  far  made  and  the  actions 
taken  indicate  an  intention  to  place  rigid 
ceilings  on  the  price  of  farm  products  and 
to  use  sub.'idies  to  maintain  production. 
They  also  Indicate  an  intention  tc  keep  wages 
abreast  of  Increased  living  costs,  thus  pro- 
tecting one  group  from  feeling  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  wartime  dislocations. 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  time  to  face 
the  issue  squarely.  If  America'.'i  food  sup- 
ply is  to  be  maintained,  farmers  must  be  able 
to  meet  the  cost  of  producing  it,  including 
the  cost  of  farm  labor.  The  income  neces- 
sary to  meet  this  cost  can  come  only  from 
the  returns  which  farmers  receive  from  their 
products,  or  from  subsidies. 

We  are  opposed  to  putting  off  the  day  of 
reckoning  by  the  use  of  subsidies  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  Subsidies  which  are  employed  In  order 
to  spare  any  segment  of  our  society  from 
feeling  the  economic  effects  of  war  are  unjust 
to  future  generations. 

2.  Subsidies  are  Inflationary.  They  create 
greater  spending  power  and  at  the  same 
time  Impair  our  production  hy  destroying; 
Initiative.  Those  who  receive  ^subsidies  do 
not  strive  to  produce  to  the  sarae  extent  as 
those  whose  income  depends  upon  their  own 
efforts.  Reduced  output  creates  shortages, 
one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  inflation. 

3.  Subsidies  will  increase  the  enormous 
proportions  of  our  national  debt  and  lead  di- 
rectly to  Inflation,  defeating  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  the  pending  legislation  Is 
being  enacted. 

4.  Subsidies  conceal  costs  and  delay  or  de- 
feat efforts  to  correct  excessive  expenditures. 

8.  Subsidies  promote  inefficiency. 

6.  Subsidies  open  the  way  for  political 
abuses. 

7.  Subsidies  make  everybody  pay  for  the 
benefits  enjoyed  by  a  few. 

8.  Subsidies,  when  once  used,  sje  very  hard 
to  discontinue.  They  become  Issues  In  po- 
litical campaigns,  and  men  are  elected  to 
office  on  the  pledge  of  their  continuance. 

9.  Subsidies  destroy  initiative  and  under- 
mine character.  They  are  not  the  means  oi 
building  an  independent,  self-reliant  people. 

10.  Subsidies  are  a  means  of  building  and 
maintaining  a  strongly  centralized  govern- 
ment and  may  lead  to  dictatorship. 

All  this  being  undeniably  trae.  subsidies 
should  only  be  employed  as  a  measure  of  last 
resort  and  after  all  other  means  have  failed. 

The  Grange  believes  that  two  things  are 
necessary  to  Insure  ample  production. 

First,  the  Administrator  should  be  required 
to  adjust  price  ceilings  to  m.eet  the  cost  nec- 
essary to  maintain  ample  production.  The 
provisions  In  the  pending  bill  to  the  effect 
that  maximum  prices  shall  be  modified  to 
cover  production  costs  should  be  retained. 


Second,  it  should  be  recognized  that  ti:e 
farm-labor  situation  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  facing  the  Nation.  Under  pre- 
vailing conditions,  farmers  are  not  able  to 
hold  farm  labor  in  competition  with  indus- 
try. While  not  meeting  the  problem  fully, 
definite  provisions  for  recognizing  farm  labor 
should  be  included  In  the  blU.  and  shotild  be 
clarified  to  Indicate  that  all  farm  labor  is 
included. 

To  a  great  degree  the  success  of  our  war 
effort  hlnge.s  on  the  adoption  cf  sound  poli- 
cies for  price  control  and  safeguarding  the 
country  against  the  dangers  of  Infiatlon. 
Above  all,  the  policies  we  adopt  must  con- 
tain adequate  provisions  for  maintaining  the 
Nation's  food  supply.  This,  we  repeat,  is  a 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

The   N.\tional    Grange. 

Rat   W.   Gill.   Chairman. 

E.  A.  EcKERT,  Secretary. 

Kenzh  8.  Bacshaw, 

A,  S.  Goss.  ex  Ojj^cto. 

£iecutSie  Committee. 


Hon,  George  W„  Norris 
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HON.  WALTER  !V1.  PIERCE 

or   OEEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mnvday,  October  5,  1942 

M;  i  IHRCE,  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
there  came  to  my  desk  two  newspaper 
editorials  from  far  east  and  far  west 
cities  of  this  Nation,  each  warmly  ap- 
proving the  recently  announced  candi- 
dacy of  Senator  Norms.  These  two  con- 
servative papers  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  integrity  of  purpose  and  in  that 
commendation,  party  lines  are  forgotten. 
Service  to  the  country  is  the  theme  and 
that  service  is  made  possible  by  an  hon- 
orable and  distinguished  career. 

The  Oregonian  is  an  ably  edited  news- 
paper, published  in  Portland,  Oreg.  Its 
editorials  have  often  attracted  national 
attention.  Here  is  the  editorial  com- 
ment of  September  30,  on  Senator 
NoRRis : 

[From  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  September 
30,  1942) 

SENATOR  NORHIS 

Six  years  ago  George  William  Norris  had  it 
in  mind  to  retire  from  political  life,  but  the 
people  of  Nebraska  still  wanted  him  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was. 
In  effect,  drafted  and  was  elected  as  an  Inde- 
pendent. And  though  a  Republican  In  gen- 
eral affiliation  Senator  Norris  Is  In  truth  an 
Independent.  Party  ties  have  never  held 
back  his  Judgment  of  what  was  right.  With- 
out guile  he  has  followed  the  true  road  to 
political  preferment,  for  the  people  at  heart 
admire  and  reward  one  who  stands,  come  what 
may.  upon  honest  convictions. 

Now  Senator  Norris,  at  81,  has  consented 
onc2  more  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  he 
now  holds,  and  whose  tenure  expires  next 
January.  His  years,  though  many,  have  not 
impaired  his  faculties,  and  we  believe  that 
people  who  do  not  live  in  Nebraska  will  have 
their  faith  strengthened  in  the  political  In- 
stitutions of  this  country  if  Nebraska  once 
more  sends  him  to  the  Senate. 

There  are  other  men  of  his  age  in  Congreaa. 
Carter  Glass  of  Virginia,  is  2  years  his  sentor. 
His  present  terra,  loo,  is  drawing  to  a  do**. 
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Wot  tfv^r%\  reason*  it  is  of  In 
Natirn  at  large  that  Senator 
tided    to  run  again   for   the   St-r 
Kebraaka      The  Senator    Is  81 
long  pa6t  the  tune  wheii  most  mei  > 
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of  Nebraska  will  hone.  Itself  In  returning 
this  sturdy  Independent  to  the  Senate.  He 
ta  needed  more  than  ever  to  give  distinction 
and  example  '•:;  *^.r;'  bo-Jy. 
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HON.  CHARLES  F.  M-lAUGHLiN 

or    WTT.KA.SK  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

"londay.  October  5,  1942 

Mr.  Mclaughlin.  Mr,  speaker,  the 
collection  of  scrap  metal  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance in  our  war  effort  and  constitutes 
today  one  of  tlie  major  civilian  f  ctiviUes 
in  wliich  ihe  people  of  our  country  can 
engage  for  the  success  of  our  cause. 

The  people  of  Nebraska  are  justifiably 
prcud  cl  their  record  of  scrap-metal 
collection.  In  3  weeks  citizens  collected 
135,000.000  pounds  of  scrap  metal,  an 
average  of  more  than  103  pounds  per 
capita. 

This  accomplishment  was  brought 
about  under  what  Is  known  as  the  Ne- 
braska plan  conceived  and  sponsored  by 
the  Omaha  World -He  raid  under  the 
guidance   of   its   publisher,   Mr.   Henry 

n  .\  braska  plan  Is  explained  in  this 
week  s  Life  magazine  in  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Russell  M,  Davenport.  In  order 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  may 
leai-n  the  details  of  this  plan  I  am  in- 
cluding this  article  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

The   Kf.er\ska   Pi_an — Some   Plain   CmzrNS 
Pnfo  A  Wat  to  Heu>  Lick  Hftlxk 

(By  Russell  W  Davenport) 

Visitors  to  Omaha,  Nebr.,  thia  summer  were 
treated  to  a  strange  sight.  At  supper,  instead 
cf  suj^fresting  the  movies  someone  would  say. 
"Lets  gc  down  and  see  the  acrap  pile  "  The 
wor.dirinK  guest  wouid  then  be  taken  to  the 
comer  of  Eleventh  and  Jacksou  Streets,  near 
the  omter  of  town,  where  a  huge  pile  of  metal 
scrap  was  heaped  on  a  city  block  belonging  to 
ttie  Union  Pacific  RaUroad,  spUling  over  Into 
adjoining  lots.  It  weighed  more  than  5.000,- 
000  pcunda.  It  was  composed  of  everything 
you  cotiid  think  of  in  the  way  of  metal — old 
iron  bathtubs,  pens,  baby  cama^tea.  stoves, 
metal  parts,  spare  machinery,  bars,  engines, 
boilers  Every  so  often  a  big  truck  would 
drive  up.  dump  8cn\e  more,  drive  away.  Cltl- 
zeuo  came  on  foot  bearing  battered  treasures 
In  their  hands.  Bometlrces  the  treaffures  had 
tag";  on  them,  as  for  Instance  a  lawn  noower 
which  bore  the  messaee.  To  help  mow  em 
down.~  In  a  corner  of  the  lot  were  40  crtd 
pianos,  arid  all  evening  Omaha's  amateurs 
would  bang  away  on  the  dingy  keyboards 
rt*tht  out  In  the  middle  of  the  city.  It  was  a 
lot  more  thrilUrig  than  a  morie  or  a  night 
dub  Becau'se  It  was  tbe  United  States  really 
going  to  war 

Tbiit  Omaha  scrap  pile  made  htrtory.  It 
was  the  first  fruit  of  what  has  since  become 
kno»n  as  the  Nebraska  plan,  sponsored  by 
;x  .  -  1  iper  publishers  all  over  the  country  In 
^-  on-Wide  scrap  campaign  that  is  J\ist 
'  -winging  into  action  In  3  weeks,  by 
"V  'Of  this  plan  the  Sute  of  Nebraska 
(•■>■',  e^i  135.000  000  pounds  scrap,  or  a 
^    .>;    n.e  than  103  pounds  per  capita.    This 


achievement  was  entirely  the  raiult  of  the 
eflforu  of  private  citizens,  acting  inde- 
penciently  of  Washington  and  turning  the 
heat  on  their  local  Federal  authorities.  And 
as  siich  It  is  the  most  succesoful  salvage 
campaign  so  far.  It  had  obta  ned  Donald 
Nelson's  approval  from  the  bejinning.  And 
eren  Leesing  Rosenwsld,  humpty-dumpty 
head  of  War  Production  Board's  ^Conservation 
Divif^ion,  finally  saw  its  merits  and  is  now 
pushing  it  hard.  The  key  to  tic  Nebraska 
plan  is  the  local  newspaper,  so  If  you  vant 
to  do  a  salvage  Job  in  your  corimunity  get 
in  touch  with  your  leading  publis.ier  or  editor. 

l^SPIHATION 

The  idea  for  the  Nebraska  Plan  got  its  start 
In  the  brcln  and  heart  of  Henr3-  Doorly,  the 
quiet,  sure-footed  publisher  of  the  Omaha 
World -Herald.  One  hot  night  In  July  Mr. 
Doorly  was  Bitting  m  his  study  ts  relax  a  few 
minutes  before  retiring.  He  had  been  talking 
to  steel  men  ai^  War  Prociuctlon  Board  sal- 
vage men  about  the  scrap  problem.  Their 
Ideas  made  him  uneasy.  Something  was 
wrong.  Gradtially  his  mind  s  '»;;  (  ;  the 
varioiis  doubts  and  dlfflculUe  <  rt- =  bed 
the  very  heart  of  the  matter.     T  i.  .     it 

scrap,  he  thought,  cannot  be  il.  :  vi  :;  a 
mere  "inspirationar*  advertising  dri\'e  In 
newspapers,  magazines,  or  radio.  Salvage  is 
an  intensely  personal  proposition  It  In- 
vtUves  some  thinking  and  a  lot  rf  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  every  citizen.  Of  course, 
everybody  has  a  few  obvious  trticles  lUng 
around  the  hotise  to  give  or  sell  to  a  scrap 
collector.  But  the  real  scrap,  tlie  scrap  that 
wlU  lick  Hitler  and  Hirohito.  le  hidden  away 
In  tbe  closets,  attics,  and  cellarK  of  America, 
half  btirted  en  the  farms  and  half  forgotten 
In  factory  sheds,  laid  aside  In  municipal  base- 
ments and  old  abandoned  enterprises.  Only 
the  owner  of  a  property  can  knijw  what  sal- 
vageable metal  he  has  on  the  premises,  and 
even  he  can  only  find  out  by  thinking  about 
It.  searching  for  11,  niaybe  worlcing  hard  to 
get  it. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Doorly  thought.  It  wouldn't 
do  just  to  have  a  few  dozen  sahage  enthusi- 
asts. Besides  being  personal,  the  scrap  job 
must  be  done  by  everybody — litarally,  every- 
body in  the  community.  It  wis  then  that 
he  had  his  inspiration.  He  was  publisher  of 
the  biggest  newspaper  iu  the  State.  Tlie 
Omaha  World-Heraid  was  liie  p«?rfect  instru- 
ment for  launching  such  an  exp«;rtment — not 
In  its  advertising  pages,  but  right  In  its  news 
and  editorial  columns.  During  the  ensuing 
campaign,  it  Is  Important  to  not'?,  the  World- 
Herald  did  not  accept  a  line  of  paid  adver- 
tising on  the  scrap  campaign.  It  ran  two 
full-page  ads,  one  from  the  Inlon  Pacific 
Railroad  and  another  from  the  Burlington 
Lines,  explaining  certain  feature:,  of  the  cam- 
paign, to  which  these  raUroads  were  the  big- 
gest scrap  contributors.  But  it  refused  to 
accept  any  money  for  even  these  ads.  At  the 
end  of  the  campaign  the  World-Herald  was 
out  of  pocket  aooui  tS.OOO, 

NO  STTTITED  SHIKTS 

Ur.  Doorty-s  idea  took  fire  rit  ht  away.  A 
week  was  supposed  to  elapse  beta  een  the  radio 
announcement  on  July  12  and  tr.e  beginning 
of  the  campaign  on  July  19.  But  3  minutes 
after  Mr.  Doorly  left  the  microphone  at  his 
preliminary  announcement  Mrs.  Helen  Doden- 
dorf,  an  Omaha  housewife,  call  ;d  the  news- 
paper to  report  an  abandoned  pile  of  steel 
rails  that  she  knew  about.  T&e  very  next 
n'ght.  led  by  President  W  M  JelTers  (since 
chosen  by  Donald  Nelson  to  take  over  the 
rubber  crisis),  the  Union  Pa<ihc  EtallrtMd 
swung  into  action  with  a  maounoth  scrap 
rally  to  which  everyone  was  supiKised  to  bruig 
a  contribution.  Everyone  did  Piled  in  the 
street,  this  first  scrap  stretched  for  half  a 
block  outside  the  auditorium  doors. 
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No  stuffed  shiris  were  asked  to  head  up  the 
Nebraska  drive.  Mr.  Doorly  set  it  up  on  a 
functional  basis,  using  the  people  and  the 
business  enterprises  tiiat  were  best  adapted 
to  the  work.  In  general  charge  of  the  cam- 
paign were  J.  M  Harding,  hard-headed  assist- 
ant publisher  of  the  World-Herald,  and 
George  Grimes,  the  popular  managing  editor. 
They  opened  a  little  cfflce  with  a  couple  cf 
telephones.  The  Iccal  Ad-ertsing  Selling 
League  loaned  its  paid  secretary-.  Fred  S, 
Larizin,  Jr..  as  general  coordinator.  Stlchlng 
to  the  functional  idea,  they  chose  the  city 
garbage  col!cc;or.  Harold  Pollack,  for  the  job 
c  actually  collecting  the  scrap.  And  as  the 
man  best  fitted  to  keep  the  campaign  sup- 
plied with  trucks  they  chose  Charles  We:r. 
secretary  to  the  police  commissioner,  who 
kne\  all  the  truck-fleet  operators  from  hav- 
ing talked  to  them  about  safety  campaigns. 
M'-,  Weir  did  such  a  good  selling  job  on  the 
fleet  operators  that  the  campaign  had  an 
average  of  40  trucks  at  Us  disposal  every  day 
fiee  cf  charge  In  the  middle  of  the  diive  the 
truck  cJnvcis'  union  asked  that  It  be  given 
a  chance  o  donate  its  services,  tco.  So.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  dally  schedule,  a  twi- 
light plck-i:p  was  arranged,  to  which  the 
drivers  gave  their  time  free.  The  tonnage 
collecter  in  this  twilight  pick-up  far  exceeded 
the  dayli-,ht  tonnage. 

The  fundamental  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
exceedingly  simple.  First  of  all.  .the  World- 
Hcra'd  offered  12.000  in  prizes  (in  War  bands) . 
The  county  with  th?  highest  per  capita  col- 
lection was  to  receive  tl.OOO  and  the  second 
hichest.  $500  There  were  also  prizes  for  the 
best  business  Arm  in  the  State,  the  best  indi- 
vidual and  the  top  junior  organization.  The 
prii-es  seemed  important  at  first,  but.  as  the 
campaign  developed,  the  great  American  com- 
petitive spirit  ran  away  with  the  show,  irre- 
spective of  prizes  A  careful  plan  for  weigh- 
ing the  scrap  gave  everybody  a  chance  to  get 
Into  the  competition.  In  the  end.  of  course, 
the  city  of  Omaha  fell  far  behind  some  of  the 
outlying  counties,  where  old  farm  machinery, 
bridges,  abandoned  factories,  and  railroad 
trackage  swelled  the  totals. 

The  scrap  could  be  either  donated  to  the 
drive  or  sold.  The  managers  did  not  care; 
they  were  concerned  only  with  getting  it  col- 
lected and  moved  in  the  most  efficient  way. 
The  donated  scrap  was  picked  up  by  volun- 
teer trucks.  If.  however,  you  preferred  to  sell 
your  scrap,  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  junk 
dealer  to  take  it.  The  junk  dealers,  without 
whom  the  campaign  could  not  have  been 
made,  issued  receipts  for  the  scrap  they 
bought,  and  you  turned  in  your  receipt  to  the 
managers  of  the  drive.  You  were  thus  "cred- 
ited "  with  your  scrap,  whether  you  donated 
or  sold  it.  Generally  speaking,  householders 
and  persons  with  relatively  small  quantities 
of  scrap  preferred  to  donate  it  to  the  volun- 
teer organizations,  which  then  sold  it  through 
ccmmeicial  channels  for  their  own  account. 
Indeed.  Nebraska  women  discovered  that  a 
scrap  drive  provides  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  raising  money  for  a  charity  or  welfare  or- 
ganization. On  the  other  hand,  people  with 
big  heavy  items  usually  sold  them,  not  only 
beciuse  the  sum  involved  was  apt  to  be  sub- 
stantial but  because  special  equipment  was 
often  needed  to  break  them  down  and  move 
them. 

In  the  out -State  counties  much  moie  ton- 
nage was  sold  than  in  Omaha,  and  many 
ingcnicus  devices  were  invented  for  facilitat- 
ing its  sale.  It  is  estimated  that  the  donated 
scrap  from  the  entire  State  was  worth  about 
9100,000, 

When  the  figures  were  all  added  up.  Grant 
County,  the  State's  fourth  smallest  with  a 
population  of  only  1.327.  turned  out  to  be  the 
winner.  This  little  county  rolled  up  the 
amazing  total  of  846,559  pounds  of  scrap,  or 
638  pounds  per  capita.  Grant's  total  was 
helped  a  lot  by  the  fact  that  the  individual 
winner,    Vernon   Mcran,   lived    in    Hyannis, 


which  Is  the  Grant  County  seat.  Mr.  Moran, 
a  section  hand  on  the  Burlington  railroad, 
garnered  no  less  than  96,970  pounds  of  scrap 
on  his  own.  The  business  winner  was  B^yd  s 
Dinette  in  Norfolk,  whose  proprietor.  Boyd 
Worfey.  hired  'iwo  women  to  run  the  dinette 
while  he  went  to  work  to  collect  81.0C0  pounds 
of  Ecrap,  The  junior  prize  went  to  the 
Nebraska  City  chapter  of  the  Future  Farmers 
cf  America  with  445.000  pounds, 

"WE   MAT   NFED   TT  SOMETIME" 

At  first  the  campaign  managers  were  afraid 
they  would  run  out  of  cute  lde.~iS  for  stimu- 
lating the  public  interest  in  scrap,  but  as  the 
drive  progressed  the  problem  was  how  to  keep 
up  with  the  ideas  and  news  stories  that  were 
pouring  in.  Most  cf  the  World-Herald  repcr- 
tcrial  staff  was  out  getting  scrap  stores,  and 
photographers  did  the  rounds  with  the  trucks 
to  get  shots  of  every  dramatic  or  important 
contribution.  Thus  the  campaign  generated 
its  own  publicity 

It  was  impossible  to  get  enough  trucks  to 
clean  up  the  city  all  at  once.  £o  city  and 
suburbs  were  divided  Into  16  districts  and 
these  were  rotated.  Each  day  -.he  World- 
Herald  printed  a  map  of  the  distr  ct  that  the 
trucks  V/'ould  visit  on  the  foil  awing  day. 
designating  the  particular  area  that  would  be 
salvaged.  The  citizens  were  thus  given  24- 
hcur  notice. 

Tlien  Red  Cross  blocK  chairmen.  Boy  Scouts, 
rnd  Girl  Scouts  called  at  every  home  in  the 
designated  area,  warning  each  householder 
that  the  trucks  would  be  around  the  next 
day.  During  that  same  evening  sound  trucks 
would  tour  the  area,  announcing  the  same 
thing.  By  the  time  the  trucks  ai  rived,  most 
citizens  were  ready  with  scrap  piled  outside 
their  houses.  Just  to  make  sure,  however,  on 
the  day  after  the  scheduled  collection,  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls  called  at  every  home  to  see 
if  any  had  been  missed.  At  tiie  very  end  of 
the  campaign  the  Office  of  Civil  an  Defense 
called  every  telephone  in  the  city  to  ask  if 
there  was  any  scrap  remaining. 

The  great  difficulty  that  had  to  be  sur- 
mounted was  the  idea,  cherished  by  every 
property  holder,  that  with  one  cursor>'  glance 
around  his  premises  he  could  find  all  his  scrap 
and  get  the  job  ov?r  with.  Invariably  It  was 
shown  that  with  a  little  more  cf  re  he  could 
discover  other  metal  artlc'es  t'.ia^  he  was 
delighted  to  give.  Heads  of  business  firms 
began  by  turning  the  problem  o\er  to  subor- 
dinates. But  always,  when  pressed  to  make  a 
per.sonal  Investigation,  they  found  lots  of  old 
metal  that  could  be  dispensed  with.  Thus 
the  president  cf  the  Harding  Creamery  re- 
ported that  all  his  scrap  had  bcc.i  turned  in 
Asked  to  look  again  personally,  he  discovered 
40.000  pounds  of  old  stuff  which  Junior  exec- 
utives were  holding  in  case  "we  may  need  it 
sometime."  The  World-Herald  Itself  had 
been  storing  some  old  press  parts  weighing, 
as  it  turned  cut,  about  9  tons.  The  pres.s 
foreman  was  reluctant  to  part  with  them,  but 
when  asked  how  long  he  had  had  them  with- 
out needing  them  he  gucrsed  it  v.-as  about  30 
years.  So  they  were  ordered  onto  the  junk 
pile.  A  good  rule  of  thumb  was  that  if  you 
hadn't  used  an  old  emergency  part  for  a  year 
you  had  better  send  it  to  Hitler. 

To  get  the  big  stuff  out  It  was  necessary  to 
set  up  a  special  projects  division.  This  was 
handled  personally  by  Coordinator  Larkin 
and  was  one  of  the  most  importiint  activities 
of  the  campaign.  To  salvage  heavy  machin- 
ery, abandoned  factories  and  the  like,  it  was 
not  only  necessary  to  do  a  special  selling  job 
on  the  owner  but  also  to  provide  special 
equipment  and  skill  for  tearing  down  and 
carting  away.  Cutting  tools  and  oxyacety- 
lene  torches  were  borrowed  from  local  weld- 
ing companies.  Heavy  trucks  with  winches 
were  borrowed  from  the  Nebraska  Power  Co. 
and  the  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  Street 
Railway  Co.  Piano  movers  moved  pianos  to 
the  junk  pile  free  of  charge  and  tbe  gas  com- 


pany disconnected  old  stoves  for  nothing  In 
lots  of  cases  the  items  were  so  big  that  they 
Justified  many  hours  of  special  planning  and 
supervision.  Biggest  single  Item  was  Illinois 
Centrals  stretch  of  abandoned  trackage  in 
east  Omaha,  weighing  537  tons, 

THE  Otrr-STATE  CAMPAIGN 

The  city  drive  was  a  success,  producing  an 
average'  of  about  90  pounds  of  ecrap  per 
capita.  But  of  necessity  It  lacked  some  it 
the  color  and  drama  of  the  out-State  drive. 
Here  the  intercounty  competition  reached  a 
fever  pitch  and  with  true  American  Inven- 
tiveness the  "impossible"  became  the  com- 
monplace. Each  of  the  counties  had  a  salvage 
committee  and  these  were  asked  to  designate 
some  chailty  to  which  the  prize  money  would 
be  given  if  the  county  won.  Collection  totals 
were  assembled  daily  In  county  sea's  and 
standings  published  by  the  World-Herald, 
like  major  league  baseball  standings,  Tha 
race  for  leadership  took  on  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  Big  Ten  conference  championslilp. 

The  man  In  charge  of  the  91 -ring  out -St  ate 
circus  was  Frederick  Ware,  sports  editor  cf 
the  Omaha  World-Herald,  chosen  becau-'e  of 
his  wide  acquaintance  in  every  town,  Mrs. 
George  Grimes,  wife  of  the  World-Herald 
managing  editor,  set  up  a  women's  ornanlza- 
tion  that  blanketed  the  State,  Competitions 
got  going  between  church  women's  auxiliar- 
ies, parent-teacher  asscciatlons.  home-exten- 
sion project  clubs,  patriotic  organizations. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  of- 
ficials. Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion chairmen,  and  county  agents  talked  to 
farmers  Panes  were  used  to  "bomb  "  farm 
areas  with  printed  scrap  appeals  and  to  locate 
scrap  piles. 

It  was  the  peak  of  harvest  time  and   the 

farmers  were  already  short  handed.     So  the 

businessmen  in  small  towns  piled  into  trucks 

and  went  out  to  load  the  farmers'  scrap  for 

them.     In  some  cases  the  businessmen  even 

went  out  to  help  with  the  harvest  and  were 

"paid"  for  their  labor  with  scrap   from  the 

farmer's    junk    pile.      Churches    held    "scrap 

Sundays"    when    the    congregations    rode    to 

I    church  on  piles  of  scrap  which  they  donated. 

Every   movie   theater   In   the   State   gave   at 

J    least   one   scrap  matinee   at    which    the  sole 

I    admission  price  was  a  scrap-metal  contrlbu- 

I    tion.     There  were  baseball  games,  to  which 

I    the  ticket  was  a  piece  of  scrap.     And  on  the 

'    last  Saturday  of  the  campaign  the  Governor 

!    declared  a  farm  scrap  holiday. 

Typical  of  the  ingtnuity  shown  out-State 
,    was   the  achievement  of  the   town  of  Ho!- 
drege,  Phelps  County  seat,  population  3,300. 
The  county  salvage  chairman  is  P.   C.  Brown, 
who   owns   '..he    local  department   store.     In 
order  to  speed  the  flow  of  scrap  Mr    Brown 
and   his  friend.   Nels   Kronquest.   an   implc- 
menc  dealer,  got  together  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  form   the  Non-Profit  Junk 
Co..  to  buy  scrap  from  the  citizens  of   ths 
county  and  then  resell  it  on  the  market.     In 
order  to  be  sure  that  Phelps  County  would 
make  a  good  record,  the  Non-Profit  Junk  Co. 
publicly  bid  $10  a  ton.  or  about  $1  50  more 
than  the   market  price,     J.  W.  Titus,  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Holdredge, 
agreed  to  finance  the  company's  stratospheric 
operations    and    advanced    a    loan    of    $500. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  a  good  starter.     But 
the  very  first  day  that  the  farmers   got  or- 
ganized they  hauled  in  50  tons  of  scrap  which 
took   the   entire   $500,     That    same   evening 
150  volunteer  workers  went  out  in  66  trucks 
and  came  back  to  town  with  75  tons  more, 
worth  $750.     And  this  was  only  the  begin- 
ning.    At  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  Non- 
Profit  Junk  Co..  aptly  named,  owed  Banker 
Titus  $10,200. 

What  happened  then  was  a  tribute  to  the 
kind  of  people  that  Hitler  will  never  lick. 
Had  the  Non-Profit  Junk  Co  sold  its  scrap 
at  the  market  price  it  would  have  lost  $1  50 
a  ton,  or  more  than  $1,500  altogether,  a  sum 
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marKet  pf.ce  was  quoted  for  ru;  - 
or  unsorted  scrap      It  the  sera; 
Into  (fradM  a  higher  average   ; 
obtained      So.  ever  since  the   c;r 
drege  scrap  volunteers  have  staytd 
giving  all  their  spare  time  to  sort 
In    Kronquest  s    display    yard, 
•ourceful  citizens  have   found  en 
grade  scrap  to  average  up  the 
N>n-Proflt  Junk   Co.  will  just 
even. 

That  8  one  way  to  Uck  Hitler. 
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and  Include  therein  .some  excerpts  from 
the  remarks  ot  Mr  K:  :.v>v  :  -rredto. 
uhich  were  pt:;:;.^:.:  ;..^;:  .i;.d  equally 
pertinent  now.  and  that  they  may  follow 
the  extension  of  the  Rentlema:  ■■•  :n  Ne- 
braska 'Mr  McL'.rcHLrNJ,  v.  .\  l:.:s  just 
spoken 

The  .*-:':--■  KLH     Ls  there  objection? 

Thei'    v. . ~  r.o  objection. 

MXKD    FOR    SCRAP    AT    TOtJ^GSTOVtN.    OHIO 


Mr    KixwAN.   Mr.   Speaker.    In 


"  which  you  enter  In  the  city  of  H'ashlagton, 


you 

^hort." 
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connected    with    the    Gov 
greeted  with  the  slogan,  "1 .:  . 
•  •  • 

Right    new.    In    the    city    of    ^oungstown 
Ohio,  nine  cpen-hearth  furnace* 
we  depend  for   the  productloi-. 
out  of  operation   because  of  tl 
ecrap.     These   furnaces  are   capable   of  pro- 
ducing 2  200  tons  of  steel  a  dBv 

It  Is  my  humble  opinion  tha- 
clent  scrap  In  America  to  V-  • 
hearth  furnace  throughout 
try  going  full  blast  iX  we  n.    .• 
eftort  to  obtain  it 
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Every  citizen  In   the   Uiutui   .-liaies.  If  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  need  for  icrap.  would 
make  a  determn.ed  e:T   rt   t.     t".   i    -.vh  .t  they 
might    h.ive       They    w.;i    r;    •    -         ::    :.j    rag 
pickers      The  day  has  pass< -^l    « :  |  n  a  person 
will  give  an  old  stove  cr  si  ■: 
picker  passing  by  h:=  :.   ;:.'    i 
piece  of  candy  or  a  K  a    po:.:.> 
But  they  would  willingly  and   ^' 
It  f ^" ;  na*;    r  r.  dpf'-'-.^o  .f  •hrr  k'.t* 
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taking  up  some  space  !n  the  basement. 
There  Is  not  a  farm  that  does  not  have  some 
old  plow  or  discarded  farm  Implement  In 
the  yard  that  could  be  utUlzed  in  this  emer- 
gency— and  practically  every  garage  ha*  some 
old  part  that  Is  not  needed  and  that  be- 
longed to  a  car  traded  In  many  years  ago. 

Right  now,  the  farmer  Is  not  too  busy  to 
look  around  and  stack  up  what  he  could 
contribute  without  personal  loss — the  house- 
wives would  be  anxious  to  put  two  pieces  of 
scrap  to  the  curbstone  to  match  that  of  her 
neighbor.  If  a  person  had  to  carry  old  scrap 
or  untisable  items  to  the  curb  In  front  of 
their  homes,  without  having  to  conspicuously 
and  sometimes  inconveniently  carry  it  to  a 
designated  dumping  ground,  it  would,  I  feel 
certain,  have  most  amazing  results.  House- 
wives could  be  asked  to  set  out  the  accumu- 
lation of  coat  hangers  made  of  wire  that 
are  not  being  used  and  taking  up  space  in 
tl.elr  closeta. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  If  the 
proper  appeal  was  made  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation  who  want  to  do  something  for 
national  defense,  that  within  a  few  days 
we  would  have  more  scrap  gathered  together 
than  what  we  have  sold  to  Japan  in  bygone 
years.  In  towns  like  my  own,  where  there 
are  steel  plants,  trucks  could  deliver  the 
scrap  right  to  the  plant  door.  The  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  scrap  could  be  contributed 
to  the  Red  Cross  to  carry  on  its  part  of  the 
work. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
America  that  does  not  want  to  help,  especiaUy 
since  the  Pearl  Harbor  incident — they  are 
awaiting  the  call  and  want  someone  to  tell 
them  what  to  do  so  that  they,  too,  can  take 
an  active  part  in  saving  America. 

Again  I  call  yotir  attention  to  the  fact  that 
nine  open-hearth  furnaces  are  unable  to 
operate  1'^  Toungstown,  Ohio — closed  for  the 
lack  of  scrap  Furnaces  are  idle,  too,  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  we  must  do  some- 
thing to  eet  them  eolne  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Caset  of  Maspachusptts.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    KiKWAN    I  yield 

Mr  Caset  of  Massachusetts.  I  have  some 
wire  mills  in  my  district  which  have  been 
seriously  hampered  by  lack  of  scrap  metal. 
I  ccmpllment  the  gentleman  upon  his  splen- 
did Idea  and  hope  it  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
administration.  I  know  that  In  my  district 
the  steel  plants  have  shut  down  in  order  that 
their  employees  go  around  a  day  at  a  time 
picking  up  scrap  But  this  is  only  a  hit-or- 
miss  method.  We  should  have  a  complete 
and  efficient  plan.  I  hope  the  gentleman's 
plan  will  te  adopted. 

Mr  KiBWAN.  I  may  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Government  today  is  spending  $13,- 
000.000  for  the  construction  of  a  blast  furnace 
right  in  the  yard  of  the  Republic  Steel  plant 
at  Youngstowu,  but  its  completion  is  being 
hampered  laecause  of  the  lack  of  steel.  So  It 
Is  pretty  nearly  time  we  get  busy  and  do 
something  atxiut  it. 

Mr.  SuM.VERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   KiKWAN   I  yield. 

Mr.  SuMNEHS  of  Texas  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  consider  posBibly  enlisting 
the  school  children  of  the  country  in  this 
campaign? 

Mr  KiRWAN.  Answering  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  •  •  •  Every  person  wants  to  do 
his  share  to  win  this  war,  and  nothing  Is 
mere  Important  than  furnishing  the  proper 
fighting  equipment  to  our  first  line  of  de- 
fr.se — these  boys  who  are  serving  in  the 
.^:my.  Navy,  Air  Corps,  and  marines.  To 
accomplish  this  we  must  have  full -speed 
-'  !  prcduction.  Without  scrap  we  cannot 
.".".  .\r.  Mf.ir^iire  stf>*-1 
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HON   AICEN  W.  B.^RKLEY 

CF    K£N1VCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  5,  1942 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Kentucky  has  during  most  of 
the  present  year  been  celebrating  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
her  admission  into  the  Union.  Celebra- 
tions have  taken  place  throughout  the 
State  in  honor  of  the  scsquicentennial. 
On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  September, 
a  final  dinner  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Louisville  under  the  auspices  of  the 
sesquicentennial  commission.  The  gen- 
eral theme  of  the  addresses  delivered  at 
that  dinner  was  Kentucky  at  War  in  Her 
Sesquicentennial  Year.  Judge  Samuel 
M.  Wilson,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  sesquicentennial  com- 
mission, made  a  very  able  contribution 
on  that  occasion:  Gov.  Keen  Johnson,  of 
Kentucky,  also  delivered  a  very  able 
speech;  and  I  myself  made  a  speech.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  three 
addre.sses  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KENTUCKT    AT    WAR    IN    HER    SESQUICINTENNIAL 
YEAR 

(By  Samuel  M   Wilson) 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Kentuckians,  and 
friends,  in  the  face  of  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  and  drawbacks,  a  goodly  number  of 
our  cities  and  communities,  for  nearly  9 
months  past  have  sought  to  commemorate 
the  one  hurdred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Kentucky's  Statehood.  Whatever  the  scale  of 
these  celebrations,  it  may  be  confidently  af- 
firmed that  they  have  pro%ed  highly  credit- 
able to  those  who  have  planned  and  promoted 
them,  and,  in  practically  every  instance,  have 
fairly  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Sesquicentennial  Commission  and  ol 
our  excellent  chief  executive.  Governor  John- 
son. 

Tonight,  in  the  metropolitan  city  of  Louls- 
vUle,  we  have  gathered  together  as  guests  of 
four  representative  organizations  of  this  pop- 
ulous industrial  center,  this  busy  wartime 
workshop,  whose  birthday  antedates  that  of 
the  Commonwealth  by  nearly  a  score  oi  year». 
For  this  gracious  hospitality  we  are  most 
grateful. 

Whatever  commemorative  observances  of 
Kentucky's  sesquicentennial  have  preceded  or 
may  yet  follow  the  exercises  of  this  hour,  the 
present  happy  occasion  may  be  said  to  mark 
the  crest  and  climax  of  our  united  endeavors 
to  bring  to  mind  the  impressive  fact  that  our 
l>eloved  homeland,  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
has  maintained  unbroken  its  exi.stence  as  a 
free,  self-governing,  and  homogenous  com- 
monwealth, sovereign  and  Independent  as 
to  its  internal  domestic  affairs  and  sharing 
a  full  equality  of  rights  with  its  sister  com- 
monwealths under  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  the  sacred  Bill  of  Rights  enshrined 
therein. 

In  the  course  of  these  current  celebrations. 
It  has  been  inevitable  that  special  stress 
Bhould  be  laid  upon  a  study  of  the  origins  of 
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this  flrst-born  commonwealth  of  the  early 
West,  and  of  the  leading  actors  and  events 
connected  therewith.  The  explorations  and 
exploits  of  prospectors  and  pioneers,  the 
steady  infiltration  and  advance  of  early  set- 
tlers and  home  seekers,  the  movements  of 
Burveyors  and  speculators,  of  txDrder  rangers 
and  sharpshooting  scouts,  the  gradual  con- 
quest of  the  rugged  wUderness.  the  never- 
ending  warfare  with  hostile  Indians,  the  re- 
lentless pushing  back  of  the  frontier,  the 
rise  of  military  leaders,  like  George  Rogers 
Clark,  and  ( f  political  leaders,  like  George 
Nicholas,  all  combine  to  furnish  the  essential 
background  and  basis  of  what  Kentucky  was 
when  she  claimed  and  achieved  the  coveted 
dignity  of  separate  Statehood,  and  entered 
upon  the  honorable  and  fruitful  career  which 
has  now  endured  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

Without  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
Kentucky  was  in  the  beginning  and  of  what 
she  has  done  in  the  years  which  have  passed 
since  her  foundations  were  laid  in  the  long 
ago.  It  would  be  impossible  to  form  a  true 
estimate  of  what  she  is  today  or  of  what  she 
bids  fair  to  become. 

Lest  cur  people  forget  this  fascinating  and 
Insplrin;?  story,  it  should — allow  me  to  say — 
be  daily  rehearsed  in  every  household,  and 
children  should  be  taught  to  know  it  by 
heart. 

Tonight,  as  we  Icok  back  upon  these  far- 
oCf  events  and  scan  the  crowded  years  which 
have  since  intervened,  a  feeling  of  wonder 
and  admiration  and  of  pardonable  pride  may 
well  fill  all  of  our  hearts. 

But  in  the  lurid  light  of  the  turbulent 
and  crucial  emergency  which  grimly  con- 
fronts us,  no  thought  can  be  more  challeng- 
ing than  that  Kentucky  was  born  amid  the 
perils  and  hardships  of  hazardous  adventure 
and  in  the  threes  of  armed  revolution.  No 
timid  souls,  no  faint-hearted  pacifists,  no 
slothful,  spineless  or  indifferent  nonentities 
coulc'  ever  have  conquered  and  held  "the 
dark  and  bloody  ground,"  and  the  neighbor- 
ing territory  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  as  these 
virgin  lands  were  invaded  and  won  by  the 
venturesome  and  courageous  pioneers  cf 
Kentucky.  In  illuitration  of  this  it  may  be 
mentioned  that,  in  the  first  Kentucky  con- 
stitution of  1792,  was  Inscribed  the  impera- 
tive mandate — "The  freemen  of  tils  Com- 
monwealth shall  l>e  armed  and  disciplined 
for  its  defence" — the  earliest  provision  in 
any  American  constitution  for  universal  and 
compulsory  military   training   and  service 

With  issues  of  supreme  and  incalculable 
value  at  stake  In  a  world  at  war,  Kentucky 
has  far  more  need  of  the  martial  and  com- 
bative spirit  than  she  had  in  1792,  when 
the  Indian  menace  was  on  the  wane;  and 
so,  in  this  sesquicentennial  year,  it  is  vastly 
reassuring  to  find  the  pioneer  commonwealth 
In  a  militant  mood  and  whole-heartedly  en- 
gaged with  other  liberty-loving  peoples 
throughout  the  worid  in  waging  or  prepar- 
ing to  wage  unrelenting  war  against  brutal 
and  ruthless  foes,  the  servile  minions  of  the 
destructive  forces  cf  anarchy  and  despotism. 
Not  only  the  soldiers  and  sailors  and  aviators 
in  armed  camps,  around  bustling  air  fields, 
and  at  the  fighting  front,  but  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  are  being  mobilized  and 
enlisted  for  this  deadly  and  fateful  conflict. 
Already  the  brave  sons  of  Kentucky  are  on 
active  duty  in  every  land  and  on  every  sea. 
Death  in  battle,  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the 
air,  has  begun  to  take  its  inexorable  toll 
and  the  record  of  casualties  is  painfully 
lengthening.    Verily,  it  is  no  child's  play. 

With  *he  scanty  material  at  hand,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  give  an  accurate,  up-to- 
date  list  of  the  officer  personnel  from  Ken- 
tuckv.  much  less  to  call  ty  name  the  brave 
Kentucky  soldiers  and  Navy  men  who  have 
been  decorated  for  valor  or  who  have  already 
fallen  in  battle.  Nor  is  it  possible  at  present 
to  name  those  peerless  paladins  of  the  air  who 


have  given  their  lives  In  action  or  still  carry 
on  with  ever-increasing  Intensity  and  effec- 
tiveness. Few,  I  presume,  need  to  be  told  of 
that  gallant  band  of  66  Kentucky  youths, 
composing  Company  D  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Ninety-second  Tank  Battalion,  under  the 
command  of  Generals  MacArthur  and  NVain- 
wright.  who  fought  to  the  bitter  end  on  the 
rocky  slopes  of  Bataan  Peninsula.  The  death- 
less deeds  of  these  magnificent  men  give  ample 
assurance  of  what  the  Nation  may  expect  cf 
Kentucky  in  this  titanic  conflict,  and  in  due 
time  their  names  will  be  embleizoned  upon 
the  radiant  pages  of  our  battle  years. 

In  this  desperate  and  inhuman  struggle. 
we  shall  doubtless  be  called  upon  to  make 
contributions,  to  perform  tasks,  and  to  under- 
go sacrifices  far  beyond  those  imposed  upon 
and  suffered  by  the  pioneers  of  old.  but  the  ] 
ordeal  shall  not  go  unrequited  if  we  meet  it  1 
in  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  pioneers.  We  ' 
must  gird  ourselves  for  the  conflict  and 
cheerfully  accept  for  the  duration  any  neces- 
sary requisitions,  restrictions,  or  disciplines, 
while  at  the  same  time,  taking  care  never  for 
one  instant  to  relax  or  surrender  our  faith  in 
the  democratic  way  of  life,  in  constitutional 
processes  of  Government,  or  our  absolute 
and  abiding  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  fair  play. 

If  peace  coula  have  been  maintained.  If  In 
a  period  of  profound  and  unruffled  peace,  the 
commemoration  cf  our  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  birthday  as  a  great,  free,  self-con- 
tained, se'.f-goveming.  contented  common- 
wealth could  have  been  held,  no  doubt  a  far 
more  elaborate,  ornate,  and  spectacular  round 
cf  celebrations  might  have  been  arranged  and 
carried  out. 

The  quietude  and  harmony  of  peace  have 
been  denied  us.  but  in  its  stead  an  opportu- 
nity for  new  and  more  distinguished  service 
to  our  country  and  to  mankind  has  come  to 
us.  This  signal  opportunity  involves,  not  war 
for  its  own  sake,  but  war  as  an  honorable 
means  to  a  righteous  end — to  the  end  that 
our  lit)erties  and  cur  inalienable  rights  as 
free-born  citizens  of  a  free  state  shall  be 
defended  and  preserved:  war  as  the  last  indis- 
pensable resort  to  safeguard,  strengthen,  and 
stabilize  the  firm  foundations  and  the  splen- 
did superstructure  of  freedom  and  of  Justice. 
With  Kentucky  at  war  in  her  sesquicen- 
tennial year,  this  memorable  year  of  retro- 
spection and  reminiscence,  we  have  neverthe- 
less permitted  ourselves  to  take  a  fleeting  sur- 
vey of  the  past,  not  in  ignorance  or  disregard 
of  the  greater  interests  and  obligations  or 
more  pressing  demands  of  the  moment,  but 
only  that  we  may  gain  fresh  courage,  gather 
fresh  inspiration,  and  thereby  renew  our  faith 
in  and  attest  our  devotion  to  the  sacred  prin- 
ciples and  the  ancient  and  hallowed  usages 
to  which  Kentucky  and  all  of  her  sister  States 
have  irrevocably  been  pledged. 

On  th?  fleld  of  battle  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Kentucky  are  destined  to  win  fresh 
and  unfading  laurels  and  undying  renown 
for  the  land  of  their  birth  and  of  their  dearest 
love.  The  call  of  duty  finds  them  ready  and 
unafraid.  They  quail  not  in  the  presence  of 
danger;  they  flinch  not  at  the  fear  of  death. 
With  confident  hearts  and  unwavering  firm- 
ness they  face  the  unscrupulous  and  impla- 
C£:ble  enemy,  trusting  to  the  righteousness 
of  their  cause  and  the  indomitable  might  of 
the  spirit  of  liberty.  These  valiant  cham- 
pions of  freedom  know  that  "it  Is  not  all  of 
life  to  live,  nor  all  oX  death  to  die."  They  go 
steadfastly  forward  with  a  song  on  their 
lips,  a  prayer  in  their  hearts,  and  a  fixed 
purpose  to  do  or  die.  If  asked  why  they  are 
fighting  or  what  they  are  fighting  for.  their 
answer  is  direct  and  simple:  "To  save  our- 
selves, our  native  land,  and  all  the  things  we 
hold  nearest  and  dearest."  They  seek  to  fur- 
ther no  fantastic  theories;  they  labor  under 
no  false  Illusions  and  indulge  In  no  hare- 


brained ideological  speculations.     It  Is  enough 
for  them  to  know — 

"To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late: 
And  how  can  man  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 
And  the  temples  of  his  gods?" 

On  one  of  his  campaigns,  the  great  Czecho- 
slovak soldier  and  patriot,  Jan  Masaryk.  wa» 
asked,  "What  are  your  war  alms?"  To  which 
he  replied,  "I  want  to  come  home."  And  so 
tonight,  more  and  more  in  the  hearts  cf 
American  'Joys.  of  our  boys,  in  the  armed 
forces  on  every  front,  is  the  yearning  for 
home.  Not  cravenly  to  quit  and  come  home, 
but  to  come  heme  only  when  the  arduous 
and  inescapable  Job  ahead  of  them  is  done. 
This  thought  of  heme  and  of  the  folks  at 
home  will  steel  their  hearts  and  nerve  their 
arms  to  unexampled  deeds  of  valor,  for  they 
want  to  come  back  to  a  home  tliat  is  still 
free,  secure,  and  inviolate,  and  never  to  re- 
turn to  a  despwiled  and  desolated  heme  of 
subjection  and  slavery,  of  agcny  and  despair. 

In  heaven's  own  good  time,  we  dare  believe, 
when  this  hideotis  and  diabolical  war  is  over, 
these,  our  neble  sons,  these,  evir  conquering 
heroes,  shall  come  marching  home,  to  crown 
with  ineffable  peace  and  fraternal  good  will 
the  Old  Kentucky  Home— forever  Within 
the  shadow  of  tills  home  the  herclc  and 
honored  dead  will  be  laid  to  rest,  the  maimed 
and  wounded  will  be  nursed  back  to  health, 
and  the  b?reaved  will  find  comfort  and  sur- 
cease of  sorrow.  Peace  again  shall  reign  and 
all  shall  be  free  to  pursue  in  peace  the  normal 
and  accustomed  activities  from  which.  In 
Kentucky's  sesquicentennial  year,  this  fright- 
ful and  bloody  war  had  remorselessly  torn 
them  away. 


SPEECH  OF  GOV.  KEEN  JOHNSON  OF  KENTt-'CKT.  AT 
LOUISVILLE  SESQXJICENTENNIAL  DIKNER,  SrP- 
TEMBEX    IB,    1942 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  a  series  of 
community  programs,  the  purpose  of  which 
has  been  to  appropriately  commemorate  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Ken- 
tucky's admittance  to  the  Union  as  the  fif- 
teenth State,  I  want  to  avail  myself  cf  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Judge  Samuel  M.  Wilson 
and  those  who  have  served  on  the  Kentucky 
Sesquicentennial  Commission  for  the  admir- 
able service  they  have  performed  under  ad- 
verse conditions. 

Kentucky's  sesquicentennial  has  been  ob- 
served against  a  backdrrp  of  war  The  splen- 
did men  and  women  whom  I  had  the  honor 
to  appoint  as  members  of  the  tesquicenten- 
nial  comr  '  ion  had  formulated  plans  for 
an  observance  of  Kentucky's  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  birthday  that  would  be  worthy 
of  the  s.gnificant  event.  When  we  were 
plunged  into  war  it  was  realized  that  the 
prcgram  in  honor  cf  the  natal  day  of  the 
Commonwealth  should  be  modified  There 
were  those  who  coun.'^eled  that  observance  cf 
the  sesquicentennial  be  abandoned  entirely. 
But  the  commission  concluded,  wisely  I  am 
convinced,  that  this  significant  year  in  our 
colorful  history  be  commemorated.  You  know 
it  is  not  possible  to  put  e<ff  one's  birthday. 
!  And  after  all,  Kentucky  will  not  again  have 
th"  distinction  of  celebrating  her  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary. 

There  have  been  numerous  local  celebra- 
tions throughout  the  State  that  have  been 
worthy  of  the  high  purpose  for  which  they 
were  held.  The  history  of  Kentucky  is  a  col- 
orful and  inspiring  epic.  The  sesquicenten- 
nial observances  have  quickened  our  interest 
In  the  thrilling  story  of  Kentucky's  past  ai  d 
intensified  in  us  a  determinatitcn  to  meet  the 
duties  of  these  dark  days  with  the  same  forti- 
tude and  courage  as  did  those  who  created 
this    Commonwealth.      Those    commuuilie« 
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In  the  Mexican  V/ar  of  1847  Kentuctians 
cluttered  up  the  battlefield  with  their  b  dies. 
Too  many  other  sons  of  the  dark  and  Diocdy 
ground  st«ve  thetr  lives  at  the  Battle  of  I  uena 
Vis'.a.  JeCerson  Davis  and  John  Hunt  Mor- 
gan got  their  first  baptism  of  war  m  M>xico, 
and  old  Rouch  and  Ready  Zachary  Tiy'.or, 
who  j>p«-nt  his  boyhood  and  young  mat  hood 
In  Jefferson  County,  and  who  Is  the  only 
President  burled  in  Kentucky  soil,  weni  over 
the  top  cf  the  Mexican  general.  Santa  JAnna 
to  the  White  House 

It  was  In  the  memory  of  young  Clay.  Mc 
Kee.  and  a  few  others  that  Col.  Theodore 
OHara  wrote  at  Frankfort,  perhaps  s  ttmg 
against  Daniel  Boone  s  monument  anc  gaz 
Ing  out  across  the  Benson  Hills  and  dom  at 
the  river  winding  at  his  feet,  one  of  the  most 
famoiis  war  elegies  in  the  word.  The  Bu'ouac 
of  the  Der.d.  the  createat  single  poem  written 
by  a  Kentucky  hard 

In  the  War  between  the  States — whifch  we 
best  remember  as  the  brothers  war  b4iause 
It  was  Kentucky  brother  again.-'  K 
brother— the  State  declared  Us  neui: 
most  at  the  outset  Perhaps  the  deh^ition 
Of  that  neutrality  is  be«t  symbolized 
giving  to  the  North  one  of  our  greatt 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  to  the  South  one  A  our 
greatest  s<iru»  Jefleison  Davis,  becaus* 
was  the  kind  of  neutrality  it  w 
armlfs  were  filled  with  Kentucky  Br-ckin- 
ridges,  Buckners  Clays.  Crittenden?.  Helms 
J.  hnsor.s,  Powells.  Todd5.  and  many 
families  Just  as  Pble  Like  the  good 
t      «    ins    thev    were,    thev    faced    each 
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ars  at.d  Stripes  Ail  over  our  own  and  ad- 
joining Slate*  he  fought  under  the  folds  at 
that  Onally  conquered  banner,  the  Stars  and 
Bars,  until  be  was  brutally  killed  In  a  little 
town  in  Tenn^t^ec  early  one  morning  when 
he  was  trying  to  make  his  escape  through  a 
ga.den. 

To'  the  North  Morgan  Is  the  rebel  raider, 
but  to  the  Si  ate  that  nurtured  him.,  loved 
him.  and  kne-v  him  best  he  will  always  live 
In  our  heart!  as  the  ••Thunderbolt  cl  the 
Confederacy  " 

General  Morgans  brcsther-ln-law.  Gen 
Basil  W  Dufce.  who  succeeded  to  his  old 
command,  shculd  not  be  forgotten.  I  know 
he  win  not  b<'  forgotten  in  Louisville  where 
he  lived  long  and  honorably  alter  the  war 

After  Appomattox  came  33  years  of  bles  ed 
peace  But  Kcntuckians  were  growing  rest- 
less, oll.ng  up  the  old  bliuiderbuss  and  won- 
dering why  ihey  couldn't  go  Into  action 
again.  They  didn't  have  long  to  wait;  the 
Maine  was  sunk  In  Habana  Harbor  and 
the  country  went  wild  with  the  spirit  of  war 
The  time  wa.s  1898.  We  were  fighting  the 
Spaniards  with  Cuba's  help.  The  lirst  Roose- 
velt orcanized  the  Rough  R.ders  and  b 
many  Kentucrtians  Joined  him  as  he  would 
take.  Those  that  were  left  out  enlisted  with 
the  Lou.fvillt  Legion,  whose  disunguished 
leader  was  thfct  fine  Confederate  soldier.  Gen. 
John  Breckinridge  Castleman.  who  sat  on  his 
horse  In  a  fai>hion  that  reminded  Keutuck- 
ians  only  of  Morgan.  The  Kentucky  moun- 
tan  boys  wert-  aasembied  in  the  Fourth  Ken- 
tucky Rcgimont  and  they  languished  for 
act.un  In  Lexington  while  the  little  war  went 
merrily  on.  At  the  end  they  were  no  nearer 
the  battleflclc;  than  Alabama,  so  they  cussed 
their  luck  and  came  home.  It  didn  t  amount 
to  much,  but  a  great  many  fine  young  Ken- 
tucklans  dud.  some  on  the  battlefield,  but 
more  In  the  hospitals. 

Kentuckians  in  World  War  No.  1  again 
occupied  high  places  from  the  outset:  and  at 
the  end.  H?niy  T  Allen,  of  Sharpsburg.  who 
commanded  my  division,  the  Eighty-ninth, 
was  In  supreme  command  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  the  Rhlneland.  Gen. 
George  B  Duncan,  of  Lexington,  served  with 
great  distinct. on  Admiral  Hugh  Redman, 
of  P.ankfort.  was  a  mighty  sea  dog,  hero 
of  several  mijor  engagements.  And  there 
were  others.  n:any  ethers,  like  Willie  Sandlin, 
Sergeant  Wcodfill  and  Jesse  Creech,  whose 
exploits  were  splashed  over  front  passes  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to   the  other. 

Already  In  this  war  names  cf  Kentuckians 
are  being  heralded  In  newspaper  dispatches 
because  of  deeds  cl  daring  In  the  air,  on  the 
sea  and  on  the  land.  Company  D  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Ninety-seccnd  Tank  Bat- 
talion fought  gallantly  on  Bataan  and  were 
decreed  by  destiny  to  be  the  fijst  armored 
force  to  fight  In  this  war  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  Wnlle  we  are  anxious  because 
of  uncertainty  of  their  fate  we  are  proud  ol 
their  valor,  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
worthy  battle  comrades  of  the  heroic  Mac- 
Arthur.  Only  In  recent  days  we  have  been 
thrilled  by  the  audacious  daring  of  Capt. 
George  K'.sor.  cf  Somerset,  and  Lt.  DlcS 
Stark,  of  Mid-R'ay.  who  triumphed  over  Jap 
fighters  in  stirring  battles  above  the  clouds. 
But  time  does  not  permit  a  calling  ol  the 
complete  roll.  It  exalts  cur  spirits  as  there 
is  demonstrated  the  lact  that  young  Ken- 
tuckians of  today  are  worthy  ol  the  fine  tradi- 
tions ol  the  frontier,  that  they  fight  with 
the  same  dau'ntless  courage  as  did  their  fc?Te- 
bears — fight  t<;  preserve  and  protect  the  heri- 
tage ol  freedom  of  which  we  have  been  the 
happy  beneficiaries  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
Into  this  ^ar  effort  Kentucky  Is  pouring 
men  by  the  thousands  and  money  by  the 
million*  I  delight  to  proclaim  often  the 
fact  that  more  Kentucky  boys  have  volun- 
tarily enllsteil  In  the  armed  forces  In  pro- 
portion to  pcpulatlon  than  from  any  other 
State  in  the  Union  Kentucky  mothers  have 
smUed   through  tears  as  they  have  ancour- 


aged  their  sens  to  den  the  uniform  ol  our 
country.  The  fire  ol  patriotic  fervor  biima 
brirhtly  throtiqhcut  Kentucky  Month  efter 
month  Wcir  bond  sales  m  Kentucky  have 
exceeded  the  quotas  Only  three  Statet  lo 
the  Nation  have  surpassed  Kentucky  In  the 
percen.see  by  which  bond  purchases  exieed 
quotas  assigned. 

Thousands  of  tons  cf  scrap  materials  tiave 
been  salvaged  by  Kentuckians  to  n-.ect  criti- 
cal needs  Soon  there  is  to  be  launched  an 
intensified  Sute-wide  campaign  In  whict  an 
extraordinary  effort  is  to  be  made  to  as.'^?n- 
ble  every  ounce  of  scrap  Iron  in  the  Slate. 
The  most  critical  situation  with  which  we  are 
confronted  comes  from  the  d.sturoing  fact 
that  blast  furnaces  at  the  steel  mills  are 
having  to  close  down  because  ol  the  shortage 
cf  scrap  Ircn.  Unless  there  be  ample  £:rap 
provided  It  Is  Impossible  to  make  the  ;  teel 
from  which  are  forged  the  guns  and  ere- 
nades.  the  tanks  and  planes  ctor  brave  nen 
mu^t  have  in  order  to  conquer  cur  fee. 
Unless  we  provide  the  scrap  iron  required  to 
keep  blast  furnaces  going  our  steel  ou  put^ 
this  year  v.  ill  fall  5.000,000  tons  short  of  our  J: 
production  capacity.  That  Is  a  dangerous 
possibility  which  would  Imperil  victory  It 
certainly  would  prolong  the  bloody  struggle, 
defer  the  day  of  triumph.  It  Is  my  duty  to 
urge  every  Kentuckian  to  help  in  the  effort 
soon  to  be  launched.  We  must  assemble  100 
pounds  ol  scrap  iron  for  every  person  In 
Kentucky.  Tliat  makes  284.000,000  pounds 
ol  this  essential  Ingredient  ol  victory.  That 
Is  the  big  Job  of  the  moment.  The  laie  ol 
Ireedom  may  hang  upon  the  success  ol  that 
effort.  I  am  certain  that  Kentucky's  civ  llan 
population  will  Jump  at  the  Job  of  gathering 
scrap  iron.  I  am  certain  they  will  cont  nue 
to  buy  War  bonds  and  zealously  support  every 
other  activity  that  will  hasten  the  day  v>hen 
we  shall  lick  Hitler. 

Kentucky's  contribution  to  the  wars  of  the 
Republic  is  a  record  of  proud  patriot  i^^m. 
It  is  a  glorious  record,  worthy  of  our  first 
150  years  of  statehood  This  happy  occasion 
Is  one  of  the  la.=t  of  a  long  list  of  dimers 
given  In  honor  of  our  birthday.  I  congratu- 
late the  Louisville  Beard  ol  Trade,  the  Louis- 
ville Sesqulcentennial  Association.  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Times  upon  the  success- 
ful sponsorship  of  this  event.  It  was  ar- 
ranged to  remind  our  people  again  that  150 
years  ago  Kentucky  Joined  the  Union  and  has 
never  left  and  never  will  We  are  proul  ol 
our  part  In  all  the  wars  But  we  are  prouder 
ol  our  progress  In  peace.  We  all  fervently 
hope  that  this  will  be  the  last  war  in  w'.iich 
our  people  will  be  called  to  engage.  We  v  ant 
It  to  end  quickly.  We  shall  Individually  and 
collectively  endeavor  to  hasten  the  day  when 
comes  the  Waterloo  ol  the  world  and  the 
armies  of  Ireedom  triumph  Then  will  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  again  be  unfurled  over 
Corregldor  as  vindication  of  the  brave  F'.en- 
tucklans  who  died  there,  and  right  shall  a(;aln 
become  regnant  In  the  world. 

ADOaXSS  OF  HON.  Ai3KN  W.  BAHKLET,  OF  KEN- 
TUCKY. AT  THE  S£5QUICE2;TENNIAL  DINNER, 
LOUISVILLE.    KT.,    SEPTEMEER    18,    1942 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  conscious  of 
the  honor  no  less  than  the  obligation  In- 
herent in  the  proffer  and  acceptance  of  the 
Invitation  which  brings  me  here  as  a  par- 
ticipant In  this  sesquicenteimial  prcgrara. 

Having  been  for  2  months  engaged  con- 
stantly In  the  effort  of  the  Finance  Ck^m- 
mittee  to  formulate  the  largest  tax  proin'sm 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation,  and  having  been 
more  recently  engaged  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Ccmmlttre  in 
an  effort  to  frame  legislation  more  effectively 
curbing  the  increase  In  the  cost  ol  living. 
I  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  to  open  my 
nostrils  and  my  lungs  lor  the  reception  ol  a 
fresh  breath  of  air  from  the  hills,  valleys, 
and  meadows  ol  Kentucky. 

This  occasion,  and  others  which  have  pre- 
ceded It,  and  may   follow,  are  suppose.!  to 
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constitute  the  celebration  ol  the  one  hundred 
and  llltleth  anniversary  cl  Kentucky'*  ad- 
mission into  the  American  Union. 

They  hare  constituted  a  celebration,  it  is 
true.  But  In  a  larger  and  deeper  sense,  they 
have  been  a  consecration  and  rededlcatlon  ol 
the  people  to  the  timeless  lundamentals  of 
human  existence,  epigrammatically  defined 
by  Jefferson  as  "Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  and  by  Lincoln  as  "Govern- 
ment of,  by,  and  for  the  people." 

In  this  process  ol  reconsecration  and  re- 
dedication.  It  is  fitting  that  we  leel  and  ex- 
press our  pride  in  the  achievements  which 
have  marked  the  century  and  a  hall  ol  our 
Statehood. 

To  me  the  discovery,  settlement,  and  de- 
velopment of  Kentucky  have  been  the  most 
romantic  among  all  the  State  of  the  Union. 
This  might  be  challenged  by  the  people  ol 
ether  States,  lor  to  them  there  has  been  an 
element  ol  romance  In  all  ol  them,  which 
will  no  doubt  seem  more  Intimate  to  their 
Ir habitants  than  ours  could  be  to  them. 

Kentucky  was  the  first  Commonwealth 
carved  out  of  the  territory  west  ol  the  Alle- 
ghenics.  But  fcr  the  Incredible  hardships 
and  exploits  ol  the  pioneers,  both  men  and 
women,  who  came  west  Irom  Virginia,  North 
Carchna,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  New  Jer- 
sey, and  other  eastern  Colonies,  but  chiefly 
from  Virginia,  before  and  during  the  Revo- 
lution, the  crest  of  the  Alleghenles  would 
have  formed  the  western  boundary  ol  the 
new  Republic. 

Without  the  matchless  physical  endurance 
and  the  military  prowess  ol  George  Rogers 
Clark  and  his  small  band  ol  Kentuckians, 
who  conquered  and  took  possession  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  now  composing  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  parti  oi  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  that 
vast  empire  wculd  probably  be  today  a  part 
of  tlie  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  part  which 
Kentuckians  played  in  this  glorious  chapter 
of  American  history  entitles  us  to  give  to  it 
preeminence  In  the  romance  of  state  build- 
ing In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  If  not  in  the 
world. 

It  was  by  accident  merely  or  a  coincidence 
of  fortuitous  circumstances  that  kept  Ken- 
tucky Instead  of  Vermont  from  being  the  first 
State  admitted  to  the  Union  following  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Because  of 
this.  Vermont  became  the  14th  and  Kentucky 
tne  i5th  State.  But  Vermont  had  been  settled 
and  organized  long  before  Kentucky's  pioneers 
like  Boone.  Kenton,  Harrod.  Clark  end  others 
had  crossed  the  mountains  in  their  rest- 
less movement  toward  the  West. 

Hardly  less  epochal  were  the  contributions 
of  Kentucky  to  the  War  of  1812. 

In  that  war  our  land  forces  won  few  battles 
We  had  outstanding  naval  victories,  such  as 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  and  others  which 
have  b.-en  vividly  portrayed  in  the  historical 
accounts  of  our  second  war  with  England. 
But  our  Army  won  lew  battles  until  the  war 
was  over.  The  Capitol  and  the  Executive 
Mansion  were  burned  by  the  invaders  and  the 
White  House  is  so  named  now  because  it 
became  necessary  to  cover  its  charred  walls 
with  white  paint  to  conceal  the  damage  which 
had  been  wrought  in  its  btirning. 

II  the  radio  had  been  invented  before  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans  on  the  8lh  day  ol 
January  1815,  In  which  Kentucky's  sharp- 
shooters played  a  decisive  part  against  the 
trained  soldiers  cf  Packenham,  that  historic 
battle  would  never  have  been  fought.  The 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded  some  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  8th  ol  January,  1815; 
but  neither  Andrew  Jackson  nor  anybody  else 
in  the  United  States  knew  about  it.  Because 
of  the  slow  process  ol  transportation  that  then 
existed,  the  nev.s  had  not  been  conveyed  to 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  a  peace  treaty 
had  been  concluded.  So  the  battle  was 
fought  and  won.  II  that  battle  had  not  been 
fought.  Andrew  Jackson  would  not  have  be- 
come the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  he  prob- 
ably   would   never    have    become   President 


cf  the  United  States;  Jac'ison'f  Day  on 
the  8th  of  January  would  never  have  been 
celebrated,  and  the  Democratic  Party  wovild 
have  a  hard  time  raising  the  funds  nec<»- 
sary  to  pay  off  lu  overhanging  quadren- 
nial debts. 

But  11  it  be  true,  that  the  obsence  ol  the 
radio  in  1815  made  Andrew  Jackson  President 
lor  8  years.  It  may  be  equally  true  that  the 
existence  of  the  radio  has  kept  several  more 
modern  aspirants  from  reaching  that  coveted 
prize 

This  same  thread  cf  romance  Is  found  in  the 
Mexican  War.  A  Kentucky  United  States  Sen- 
ator. J.  S.  Williams,  was  known  as  "Cerro 
Gordo  Williams"  becatise  of  his  distinguished 
service  at  the  Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo.  Zach- 
ary  Taylor,  a  Kentuckian,  became  President 
as  a  result  of  his  military  successes  In  that 
war.  and  Jefferson  Davis,  another  Kentuckian, 
won  distinction  in  this  war  as  a  subordinate 
officer  under  Taylor  and  married  General 
Taylor's  daughter  became  Secretary  of  War 
of  the  United  States  and  later  President  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy, 

The  War  between  the  States  was  filled  with 
both  romance  and  tragedy  for  Kentucky. 
Her  government  was  loyal  to  the  Union  t^nd 
she  remained  within  it.  Her  people  were 
almost  equally  divided  and  she  gave  to  both 
sides  more  than  her  quota  In  fighting  men. 
Her  territory  was  a  borderland  of  conflict. 
■Within  her  confines  were  born  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate 
States. 

To  the  South  she  gave  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston and  John  H.  Morgan.  To  the  North, 
John  M.  Palmer,  who  fought  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  right  In  this  great  conflict. 

To  the  Nation,  in  addition  to  making  him 
Senator,  it  gave  Cerro  Gordo  Williams;  and 
to  the  Nation  it  gave  John  C.  Breckinridge; 
and  to  every  conflict  in  which  our  Nat.-.on 
has  engaged.  Including  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  and  World  War  No.  1,  Kentucky 
has  given  countless  thousands  who  fought 
and  died  that  we  might  live  In  freedom. 

During  the  century  and  a  half  which  we 
now  commemorate.  Kentucky  has  been  ac- 
corded the  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  more  years  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Her  sons  have  b<?en 
elected  to  and  have  held  this  high  position 
a  total  of  24  years  and  if  we  count  as  our 
own  the  distinguished  Champ  Clark,  who 
was  elected  from  Missouri,  although  hern, 
reared,  and  educated  In  Kentucky,  we  clEim 
the  Speakership  ol  the  House  for  a  tctal  of 
32  years  out  of  150. 

Massachusetts  stands  next  with  16  years 
and  Virginia  Is  third  with  14  years. 

I  have  already  referred  to  Lincoln,  Taylor, 
and  Davis  as  Presidents. 

Five  citizens  of  Kentucky  became  Vice 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Another, 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  though  elected  from 
Illinois,  was  born  and  reared  In  Christian 
County.  Ky. 

Two  Kentuckian."!.  Henry  Clay  and  Jchn 
J.  Crittenden,  became  Secretaries  of  Slate 
of  the  United  States. 

Bibb.  Guthrie,  Bristow,  and  Carlisle  be- 
came Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

Joseph  Holt  and  Jefferson  Davis  becsme 
Secretaries  of  War. 

John  Breckinridge.  John  J.  Crittenden, 
James  Speed,  and  James  C.  McReynolds  be- 
came Attornevs  General. 

William  T.  Barry,  Amos  Kendall.  Charles 
A.  Wickllffe.  and  Joseph  Holt  bocame  Post- 
masters  General   cf   the   United   States. 

Thomas  Todd,  Robert  Trimble,  Samuel  P. 
Miller.  John  M.  Harlan,  Louis  D.  Brand  els, 
James  C.  McReynolds.  and  Stanley  F.  Reed 
have  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United    States. 

In  this  century  and  a  half,  Kentucky  has 
become  the  "Mother  of  Governors."  She  has 
given  105  governors  to  26  commonwealths 
and  territories.  Notable  among  these  are 
Missouri,  Illluois,  and  Indiana. 


To  MlMOurl  she  gave  11  goTemors;  to 
lUlnol*  she  gave  7  governors,  and  to  Indian* 
she  gtive  3. 

CountleM  Kentuckians  have  gone  to  other 
Statef'  to  become  Senators,  Congreaamen, 
Judgen,  and  to  hold  other  responsible  posi- 
tions too  numerous  here  to  catalog. 

But  not  alone  In  the  field  of  public  affalra 
has  Kentucky  distinguished  herself.  I  can 
mention  only  a  few.  I  recall  Joel  Hart,  the 
sculptor,  Jcuett,  the  painter.  Sawyler,  the 
painter.  John  Fitch,  the  Inventor,  Dr  Eph- 
riam  McDowell,  the  scientist  and  surgeon, 
Dr.  Brashear,  the  surgeon.  Dr.  J.  N.  McCor- 
mack,  physician  and  statesman,  not  to  men- 
tion many  outstanding  modern  scientists 
and  surgeons  who  are  yet  alive. 

I  recall  Alexander  Campbell,  the  great 
theologian  and  founder  of  a  great  church; 
Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  the  great  Presby- 
terian divine;  Bishop  Bascom  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church:  John  A.  Broadus,  the  greatest 
Baptist  of  his  day;  Archbishop  Martin  J. 
Spalding,  who  wrote  the  reply  to  D'Aubigne's 
History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the 
greatest  Catholic  divine  of  his  day  or  of 
American:  John  James  Audubon,  the  great 
ornithologist. 

I  recall  the  names  ol  John  Fox,  Jr..  James 
Lane  Allen,  George  D.  Prentice,  and  Henry 
Watterson,  among  the  great  authors  and 
editoi's  and  among  the  poets,  Madison  Ca- 
weln  and  Theodore  O'Hara,  who  wrote  The 
Bivouac  of  the  Dead. 

Back  ol  these  and  perhaps  more  Important, 
alter  all,  were  millions  ol  honest,  laithlul. 
courageous,  devoted,  and  proud  men  and 
women  who  were  the  Inspiration  ol  all  those 
who  fought,  thought,  wrote,  spoke,  and  died 
lor  the  advancement  ol  the  standards  ol 
human  life. 

I  have  given  a  brief  chronicle  of  some  of 
the  achievements  and  some  of  the  great 
names  which  have  made  this  a  glorious  cen- 
tury and  a  half  for  us,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  vainglorious  boastfulness,  but  to  em- 
phasize our  Inheritance  from  the  past,  our 
responsibilities  for  the  present  and  cur  ob- 
ligations to  the  future  of  this  State  and  this 
Nation. 

These  men  and  women  who  built  a  civiliza- 
tion which,  withYall  Its  Imperfections,  has 
come  to  be  knowm  as  the  American  way  of 
life,  purged  their  souls  and  their  lives  In 
the'  crucible  of  moral,  political,  religious. 
Intellectual,  and  economic  fires,  out'of  whose 
fumes  came  the  distilled  quintessence  of 
spiritual  fulfillment  In  a  democracy  of 
equals. 

I  cull  before  our  eyes  on  this  occasion  and 
ask  to  stand  again  In  their  full  stature  these 
legendary  but  real  characters  in  order  that 
we  may  assess  their  critical  problems  along 
with  ours,  their  opportunities  and  obliga- 
tions along  with  ours,  the  measure  of  their 
success  along  with  ours,  and  the  magnitude 
of  their  task  compared  with  ours. 

In  the  performance  of  that  task  which  now 
Is  ours,  we  wlU  prove  or  disprove  cur  right 
to  the  pride  in  them  which  we  proclaim. 
We  will  prove  whether  they  wrought  In  vain, 
whether  we  are  worthy  of  the  foundations 
which  they  erected  for  the  tabernacle  ol 
our  liberties. 

What  Is  this  task  which  faces  us? 
We  are  engaged  in  the  mightiest  struggle 
that  has  ever  been  wa?ed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  gains  mankind  has  made  since 
the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  idle 
and  pointless,  therefore,  for  us  now  to  give 
fervid  lip  service  by  way  of  praise  for  those 
who  have  In  the  past  chartered  the  course 
and  erected  the  milestones  of  cur  progress, 
unless  we  are  wlUlng  to  bear  the  torch 
and  the  cross  and  extend  the  trail  and  leave 
a  few  milestones  of  our  cwn  for  the  guidance 
and  inspiration  of  those  who  will  follow  us. 
It  serves  no  purpose  now  for  us  to  quar- 
rel among  ourselves  over  the  events  which 
led  us  actively  Into  this  war. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world  did  not  want  it.    II 
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among   the   vas*    populati' 
more  tnan  2000000,000  p< 
this  globe,  lb«  jreamir.g  ft). 
Tul  growth  and  CL-cpeialloi.   J. 
pa»icn       That    paa&lon    actuated    our 
people   in    America    no    Icsa   than 
When,    imnudiately    alter    the    outtreal 
the   war    la    Europe.    I    was   called    from 
home   in   Kentucky    to   Washingun    tr. 
repeal   the  EmtJarffo  Act  and   ?ub> 
»c-called    Neutrality   Act.    the    un: 
Junction  of  all  claasea  of  i^eople  to  me. 
J<.urneyt\j    through   the  St<*ie   was   to 
us  out  of  war  ■     The  same  earnest  wish 
med  other  people  everywhere 
•    race,    rei.gion,   cr   politic* 
It  **i*  uut  to  be      Gradually  the  pattc 
the  ruihiffcs  and  diabclical  thins  whtch 
been    turned    UA»e    on    mankind    be<;ai 
untold      There  weie.  we  kix;w.  mai.v  tn 
but   «hori-sit5hie<l   people   who   th 
said  that  It  was  not  our  war;   thji    "^ 
not  responri»)Je  lor  tt  or  concerned  wi 
that  V. •  .IS  H  pet'F'e.  withdraw  i 

atorm  .  un  nir-rad  --helter  a.^d 
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h(>pkii<  to  ft:»d  a  I  ^y  or   the 

bow  ct  peace,  .u.d  our  homes  aud  laiitU 
tuatituthuia  unu>iKhcd. 

nut  th'.s  wn»  not  to  be      For  the 
turn  «ud  pa  turn  ot  this  attack  up(M> 
MUon  have  bc«o  tba  mom  lu  uill  phi 
th«  world, 

Tb«    ttnprovolmi    att.%ck    u(    Japnn 
MAnvhuiui  u\  19M.  the  invw»i>in 
by  MuMttiuu  lu  l*iA.  Ux*  bff  > 
»«{ain«t    thin*    tn    UH7    thi» 

|S4au<I  b\  Hitler  in  IU.«0   ih«  i 

t*ok~  iiu«>i^    IViul    H.tih^'t'    iA«t    b 
%.  in  th«  **n\*  h, 

s  i.M'«  «iMacl(«Hl  ^ 

\  Mut    u  t> 

,      .       o<  all  U>«>  ' 

llOW     >  I     n      M*    W»U     M     IIUMMI     hO\M 

»tiiM'  r-t     ihv     invMteia.     wri 

M   »  !h.i»  «h»v  wrrr  un*k»i 

t  k  .     \«    .  ]uat  it\»r  ih»  h 
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f.  r    the   mont    p«rt   Mul   vi. 

Kt.- aimed    and    ready    toi     ^.. 

moiueui  •  notue.  U  thry  were,  tlicy  |ould 
not    be  dtiuo^'rncice 

We    wrie    no  emeption    to   this   rule 
w  not    ready    when   Pearl    Harlxr   tainc 

\>  .)d.  tt  la  true,  incrtuaed  our  Arm'  and 
Navy  But  we  h*d  not  caught  up  wit  i  the 
previous  tin^  U>*t  from  1030  to  193:2.  «hea 
not  a  bntt.K-!>hip  waa  laid  down  tn  a  tn«:e 
■liipyard  lu  Auierica  for  th«  Nftvy  o  the 
United  stativi.  Even  after  the  cloud.<>  >vgau 
tr  (.       aid  (frr*  more  ominous 

fi  ...    er   In   19S3  to  thr  out- 

brviUt  ot  the  war  lU   10 '.0.  U  '  '  for 

our    fM .  ule    or    their    RepreiT  be 

p<  that  tb«r«  «m  auytbii  \    ,;ht 

U)    u.  .'      t 

It  *  .  that  we  had  never  been  ready 

for  an>    Aat  wt   had  evrr  fourht      Ai. 
true      the  coiuuuu  were  uct  reftdv       i 
at    the    beginning   of    the    Flevo  I  hi 

Nation  waa  not  rcudy  when  the  v.  iSli 

came,  and  tt  was  aaid  that  Madison  had  liter- 


ally to  l>e  puahed  into  tt.  a  process  in  khich 
Henry  Clay  itxik  a  pn^nlnent  part.  W(  were 
not  ready  for  the  M  .  i  War.  Ner.^.  ..1c 
was  re«dy   foe   ih«     A        .«t*e€n    tlu-   -- 
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we  had  to  fight  for  the  most  part  with  equip- 
ment we  secured  from  our  allies.  Including 
airplanes,  field  giins,  tanks,  and  other  equip- 
ment we  did  not  have  and  coiiJd  not  produce 
in  time;  for  we  had  no  munitions  industries 
worthy  of  the  ni.me  at  the  outbreak  of  that 
war. 

I  call  attention  to  these  things,  not  because 
they  constitute  any  excuse  for  any  failures 
or  shoricomir.gs  now,  of  which  we  may  be 
guUty;  but  to  emphasize  the  magnitude  of 
th?  stru'Kle  we  ire  up  against  now  and  the 
unmistakable  demand  it  makes  uix)n  every 
one  of  us  now  -,o  subordinate  cur  personal 
and  selfish  Intenats  to  the  supreme  require- 
ments of  our  country. 

We  called  the  ast  war  the  World  War;  and 
we  now  call  It  World  War  No.  1  and  this  one. 
World  War  No   '.1 

But  by  comperison,  the  last  war  was  not 
really  a  world  wiu-. 

It  Is  true  that  technically  nations  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  were  at  war.  But  prac- 
tically all  the  lighting  was  on  the  soil  of 
Eur<  pe.  and  after  the  Russian  Revolution  In 
1917.  practically  all  of  It  was  In  France  and 
Beictum 

Thnt  war  cos:  the  p»>ople  of  the  United 
Statrs  Initially  abcut  130.000  000.000 

We  have  been  it  war  now  a  little  more  thnn 
9  ■  »nd  we  have  already  apprc^prmted 

n.  .1  two  hundT*d  billions  with  which 

to  waK*  this  wtir  This  crtire  amovuit  has 
not  b«fn  spent  for  we  pt>y  for  supplies  and 
etjulpmcnt  as  the;'  are  flnl.-h?cl  and  delivered. 
Cut  during  the  pieaeat  year  we  huw  bten 
spending  for  war  purposes  at  the  rate  ol 
♦a.COO.Ooooco  p<>r  month  or  «lxty  billions  p?r 
yei»r  and  n»«tl  year,  we  khall  ^penrt  eighty 
iv  -he  itmount  may  incr«a««»  ».■«  the 

Th#M  at«g«eiing  fl^iurea  it\aks  our  thirty 
biUlotu  outlikv  lu  tlK  Ukt  unr  Kvok  auiall.  In* 
ft«(%l  nxit  they  riu)  hMt.l«»  the  •ico  of  U\o 
jvilt  We  ut«  in  t«i\(l  Hut  wt<  miut  nnlit)^ 

lit  ih<'  Uai  wi»r  *•  vvliwi  Mpv'ii  (  ui  tt^nwl" 
ale  nmi»iv«  »o  fvitni^h  \i»  ih*'  r«iun>mont  tur 
our  Army  We  rminot  «U>  thin  now  W#  muat 
irwiH  and  pquip  hot  only  an  \nny  vt  oMr  own. 
hut  «e  inu«l  S'AlKt  out'  All  lea  how  U)  ^qviip 
O»o"r  «tnu..  AiKl  II  la  ill  oUr  liUer«'»t  U)  do  m 
ihat  *»'  rwnl  nciirl  all  ''<■ 

i     1  iit»«   iiiul  oilw'i  jHiviipinri,  .1 

pr«>duce  and  ppare  to  Cluiia.  to  Aftictt.  to 
AuiiirHlia.  to  the  islands  of  tlie  Puctflc.  to  unme 
of  the  Lailu-An  erlcaii  natlotxs  and  to  Russia, 
whOAV  p««'pie  ure  displaying  a  cutuace  and 
detcrmlnutiou  uiuurpat««d  In  the  ounals  of 
wnrftue 

In  addition,  ws  mtut  equip  armiea  of  our 
own  th.it  may  be  twice  as  large  as  our  armies 
m  the  iH&t  war;  and  ws  must  build  the  ships 
easentlal  to.  dtlivi<r  these  supplies  and  this 
army  wherever  they  are  needed  to  strike  our 
hyura-headcd  enemy  wherever  he  may  b« 
found  and  beatrn  dc.wn  on  tlils  round  wur'.d. 

In  Older  to  du  thcM  things  It  Um  bes.'ii 
nec««sary  to  convert  our  whole  economics  to 
a  total-war  ba^is.  We  did  not  do  this  In 
the  laitt  wa^.  There  were,  of  course,  souvs 
dislocations  In  that  w.ir.  But  wc  were  not 
required  to  strcAmlluc  otu'  whole  Industrial 
and  economic  systems  to  the  tempo  of  total 
war. 

1  do  not  minimize  our  mistakes,  our  short- 
comings, and  our  shcrt-sightedness  In  tlie 
effort  to  do  this.  I  do  not  blind  myself  to 
the  cupidity  and  venUlity  which  may  have 
crept'  into  this  program  on  the  part  of  some 
men  of  the  t;-pe  who  have  from  time  Im- 
memorial taken  advantage  cf  wars  and  fires 
and  catastrophes  of  all  kinds  to  reap  an 
unjust  harvest  for  themselves.  Nor  do  I 
overlo<jk  or  excuse  the  fact  that  incompetent 
and  badJy  equipped  men  will  work  themselves 
or  be  worked  by  others  Into  positions  of 
r;^5;v  T.sib;!  tv  i  ^r  which  they  are  not  suited. 
I  .  .;.d  confusion  of   war   many 

ruuaa  pego  ge;  into  square  holes  and  square 
pe^  get  into  round  holes. 


But  I  feel  that  In  fpite  of  these  obvlot;s 
defects  In  the  gearing  of  the  war-makttg 
machinery  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  the  record  of  achievements 
which  has  tieen  chalked  up  by  men  and 
women  of  all  poUtical  faiths,  all  rellgiotis 
al&llations.  ail  colors  and  conditions  and 
grades  of  experience. 

The  President,  a  few  days  ago,  stated  that 
in  these  past  months  we  had  only  reached 
the  goal  of  about  one-half  cur  productive 
capacity.  Considering  the  low  level  from 
which  ycu  started,  this  is  no  mean  attain- 
ment, and  as  our  momentum  Increases  in 
the  future,  as  all  your  constructed  and  con- 
verted phints  increase  their  full  productio.T, 
you  will  see,  the  world  will  see,  and,  thai.k 
God.  our  enemy  will  see  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing volume  of  Implements  of  attack  and  de- 
struction rolling,  flying,  and  sailing  towaid 
the  ramparts  now  held  by  tl'.em  as  will  dis- 
lodge them  and  send  them  reeling  with  utter 
defeat  and  dismtegiatioa.  Nothing  short  of 
this  is  conceivable  if  we  are  to  rid  luankii^d 
of  this  scourge. 

The  field  of  battle  is  on  a  world-wide  bas  s. 
In  the  9  months  of  otir  war  effort  -..e  ha.-e 
sent  to  these  battles  more  tlian  twice  is 
many  men  a^  we  had  sent  to  France  in  the 
s;tme  per.od  In  1917, 

Wc  declared  war  against  Gem^any  April 
6.  19r».  We  began  to  send  our  troops  into 
battle  in  July  and  August  1918.  nt.trly  a 
year  and  a  halt  after  war  was  declared.  3y 
November  11  the  war  as  oxer 

We  bav*  tent  more  than  800.000  men  to 
the  far-Hung  battle  lines.  Whether  In  int 
Philippine*.  Wrtke  Inland,  Mulway.  the  Solo- 
mons. China.  AustntUa,  or  l£«t^'pt.  whether  on 
■M  or  land  or  lu  th«  hH,  Ui«y  have  denuui« 
atratett  that  U\»y  are  wuithy  of  Xtit  men  w  lo 
fiilluwed  W«*hiii>;toi\  und  Omul  »ud  l4)«>  and 
!H<iihuiM  ui  Jt  Un  PmuI  JuiiV*  ivr  taiiMgut  ur 
MvinmM  iM  U«wry 

W*  iImU  Miirrtalu  no  feara  en  iha  acttr*  ol 
c<o\ir«c«  or  iMfoMm  w  tat  ••  mu  ntthunn  m-n 
ar«  vMMnMNi.  0«  BatM^n.  ntei.  ir\Mii  Hir* 
rtt<tob\)r|  aiiAtn  showi^t  that  thpy  ar»  wnri  ly 
of  tht>M»  who  fullowrd  0«»«<ifi»  Hod«»«*  Clark 
rruni  l\>rt  HArrtxl  arroaa  I  ha  rivvr  into  in* 
iwrth  rtt'.intiy     Men  tri>m  K-  >      • 

nnwee  h-<v»«  »hown  on  lar  ..  i 

•Ml  that  thry  i  tp  mo  Imia  inirrpid  ihnn  Uii«» 
wh^^  fought  with  Jnckaon  at  Nrw  Oilrnna. 

Now  whn".  of  th*  horn*  front?  Thnt  frcnt 
In  not  a«  dantreroua  nor  a*  (tiAmoroul  It 
mav  not  offer  the  t>ppcru ntv  for  a%  mnny 
medals  evidencing  distlt  i   nnd  rxrrp- 

tlonnl  nervlce  In  battle,    i  h«  me  fmnt 

Is  as  essential  In  modern  warfare  as  nny 
other  portion  of  tht  fighting  pn>Rram.  Wftrs 
are  no  loni'.er  fought  by  armies  nnd  navlea 
alone  Wnrs  are  fought  now  by  peoples  We 
are  all  soldiers  whether  tn  unttorm  or  civilian 
garb,  and  treai  hery  or  nrulect  or  Indlfferrnce 
ar*  as  much  to  be  condemned  on  the  home 
frcnt  as  If  committed  where  the  battle  rujrcs, 
The  man  who  now  slumbers  at  his  post  here 
m.ny  catit>e  the  loss  of  battles  and  lives  r  nd 
prolong  the  wnr  as  truly  as  would  tho  sokUer 
who  sleeps  at  his  post  while  the  enemy  ad- 
vances. 
What  la  this  home  front? 
The  vast  amounts  which  I  hnre  descrlijed 
by  way  of  war  costs  cannot  be  paid  for  In  c-^'sh. 
Neither  can  they  be  handed  down  to  posterity. 
We  mtist  pny  In  part  and  borrow  in  p\rt. 
We  are  now  engaged  In  wTltirg  the  largest 
tax  bill  m  history.  It  Is  hoped  and  expected 
that  It  will  bring  to  the  Treasury  abcut  27 
billion  dollars.  This  is  about  one-third  of 
next  year's  costs  of  war.  The  balance  must  be 
borrowed  On  this  home  front  we  must  ijay 
In  cash  by  way  of  taxes  and  we  must  loan  to 
our  Government  by  way  of  War  bends.  T^ese 
taxes  are  going  to  be  tough.  They  may  be 
even  tougher  before  it  Is  over.  But  they  are 
not  to  be  mentioned  In  the  same  breath  \>  Ith 
the  hardships  of  the  men  who  are  to  do  the 
fighting.    Money  cannot  be  measured  against 
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human  life.  We  cannot  let  those  who  are  to 
do  the  fighting  bear  the  total  burden  of  its 
cost  when  they  return  to  resume  their  places 
In  civilian  life. 
What  is  this  home  front? 
We  must  steel  ourselves  to  endure  hard- 
ships we  have  not  yet  contemplatsd.  In 
this  process  we  may  have  to  reduce  to  some 
e:aent  our  standards  of  living.  We  need  not 
suffer  unbearable  burdens.  The  man  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  purchasing  a  new 
automobile  every  year  may  not  be  able  to 
purchase  another  one  for  4  years.  This  is  a 
reduction  in  his  standard  of  living  but  it  Is 
not  causing  him  to  suffer.  The  man  who  has 
habitually  purchased  two  suits  of  clothes 
every  year  may  have  to  get  along  with  one. 
This  may  reduce  his  standard  of  living  but  It 
brings  no  suffering. 

We  arc  now  engaged  in  the  effort  to  curb 
the  cost  of  living.  We  remember  that  infla- 
tion which  occurred  during  and  following  the 
last  war  and  brought  in  its  wake  indescribable 
losses  In  every  strata  of  our  population.  In 
order  to  curb  this  active  enemy  of  our  war 
effort,  we  must  forego  Increases  in  prices  and 
in  wages  which  would  contribute  to  the 
spiral  of  which  I  speak.  Not  only  the  farmer 
and  the  laboring  man.  but  the  professional 
man.  the  btisinesbman,  the  manufacturer,  and 
all  of  our  people,  must  forego  profits  coined 
from  the  blood  of  their  fellow  men  and  from 
their  misfortunes.  No  man  or  group  ot  men 
In  this  or  any  nation  has  a  right  to  take  ad- 
vantage ot  this  war  to  enhance  his  financial 
standing.  God  pity  this  country  and  those 
who  would  be  responsible  tor  It,  It.  when  our 
bovs  return  from  the  fighting  regions,  they 
find  that  we  are  better  oft  than  we  were  when 
they  left. 

Wt  are  hetn?  and  will  be  aaked  to  give  up 
•ome  ot  o\ir  pleasures,  to  drive  our  cam  fewer 
mtlet  nnd  at  slower  apeeda  and  to  cut  down 
on  our  Bttaoltne  conaumptton,    We  are  being 
Hiked  ami  will  hp  «»Hed  to  rmton  our  tloihing 
and  It  mny  be,  our  hKHl,  nnd  tv»  increase 
imxhutton  in  order  that  whni  vk  anve  nnd 
whnt  we  |M"cd\i«^e  n\«y  he  f\inin«hed  to  the 
nnhiinn  tovoea  on  l«nrt  and  a«»«    We  can  take 
thpite  inetdeiitwl  inconvetilrnrea  nnd  w«'  will 
do  no    It  U  «nin«lng  whnt  we  cnn  do  without 
wlirn  wr  nnd  tluvt  wp  huft  do  tt     1  lmv»>  not 
token   A   plr(\«urp  drive  unoe   IVnil   Hnibor. 
My   Rn»oline  nllownnrr  in   Wnfhtngton   la  4 
gBllona  per  week,  which  la  not  mtfnclrnt  to 
take  me  back  i\nd  tortli  from  my  home  to 
my  omcc,  but  when  my  gHsollne  supply  runt 
ovit  I  cnn  take  a  street  car  or  n  bua  or  n  cab. 
nnd  I  have  beon  nmftfed  how  little  I  miM  the 
freedom  to  drive  ns  I  pleased  before  we  en- 
tered the  war 

The  forefathers  whom  we  honor  here  lived 
simple  and  hardy  lives.  We  may  not  be  re- 
quired to  make  ours  so  simple  or  so  hardy. 
But  if  we  are  required  to  do  so.  we  would 
thereby  pny  n  small  price  for  the  preservation 
of  our  liberties  and  our  Institutions. 

On  this  home  front,  with  every  weapon  at 
our  command,  we  must  fight  tear. 

We  must  fight  suspicion  of  those  who  bear 
the  responsibility  of  high  decisions. 

Wo  niu>t  fight  with  one  another  and  not 
against  one  another. 
We  must  fight  Intemperate  impatience. 
We   must    trust    our    military    nnd    naval 
cfllceis. 

Wc  would  all  like  to  see  a  second  front 
somewhere  In  Europe.  But  the  politicians 
cannot  decide  that  question.  It  mtist  be  de- 
cided by  the  military  and  naval  advisers  and 
commanders  of  the  nations  which  will  estab- 
lish the  second  front.  They  will  know  better 
than  we  can  know  when  we  are  ready  for  It 
and  where  it  should  be  launched. 
The  people  know  what  this  war  means. 
Tliey  are  ready  to  do  whatever  their  Gov- 
ernment calls  upon  them  to  do.  I  have 
found  It  so  everywhe'e  that  I  have  been. 
We  understand  their  anxieties  and  their 
grimneso. 
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The  Government  cf  the  United  States 
trusts  the  people.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask 
ti  em  to  trust  it? 

Kentucky  did  not  fail  mankind  in  past 
generations.     She  will  not  fail  it  in  this  one. 

KINTDCKT 

"Kentucky"  is  t  stngln'  word 
With  cadence  warm  and  sweet; 

It  stirs  old  music  in  my  throat — 
And  dances  In  my  feet! 

'Kentucky  "  is  a  fightin'  word — 
Long  knives  carved  out  Its  sound; 

And  musketry   and  rilies  quick 
Here  battled  hallowed  ground. 

"Kentucky"  is  a  homin'  word — 

Each  syllable  is  sp<lled 
With  homes,  white  pillowed  or  roofed  low 
From  trees  our  fathers  felled, 

"Kentucky"  is  a  llvin*  word 

Its  courage  ever  real! 
And  "Right"  engraved  on  every  heart. 

Etched  there  by  patriot's  zeal. 

"Kentucky"  Is  a  lovin'  word— 

A  prayer — a  promise,  too; 
Thai  having  trod  its  good  brave  soil. 

No  heart  can  prove  untrue! 

— Groce  C.  Marshall. 
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HON  HARRYS.  TRUMAN 

or  Missovai 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AlOHdflV.  Octobt^r  5.  1942 

Mr,  TRUMAN.  Mr.  Prr.sldent.  1  a.sk 
uniinlmoiu  t^onxr'nt  to  prtnt  in  the  Ap- 
p««ncllx  of  (ho  Hit<M-iR»  R  very  tlmrly  nd- 
cttTw  by  ^     '        1'     *^'^  ^'  SointMvcll. 

I  rMr?  of  ii,,  ;m. jf  Supply  ol  the 

w  .1;  1)  p.irtmrnt. 

1  (  luiii-  NS  wns  flrllvcird  In  St.  Lou'.a 
on  ii;  pu  liiurr  28.  nl  it  pftlrlotio  mtTUrg 
sponsored  by  Uk  OrHnd  Lodgp  of  Anclettt 
Free  and  Arropird  Miusons  of  Mlssouil. 
and  It  Is  wt^ll  wortli  reading  by  every 
SenRtor  and  Member  of  the  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  TRtIM.^N,  ladie.s.  nnd  gontlemrn.  It 
Is  a  privilege  to  meet  with  you  tonight  and 
to  share  the  platform  with  our  distinguished 
chairman  who  is  devoting  htm.self  in  so 
whole-souled  a  way  to  winning  this  wiir. 
You  may  not  know  It  but  the  Senator  has 
twice  volunteered  to  don  the  uniform  he  wore 
with  such  distinction  In  the  last  war  and  Is 
serving  on  the  Capitol  front  only  at  the  ix- 
press  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  who  folt  the  need  ot  his  n83l<t- 
ance  there. 

Missouri  la  nnd  always  hns  been  a  State 
of  realists.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  your 
motto  Is  "Show  mc."  And  I  might  add  thnt 
you  are  well  represented  In  the  Capital,  li'or 
If  ever  a  man  Insl^sted  on  being  shown,  it  is 
our  chairman  this  evening  He  take.«  noth  ng 
for  granted.  He  Is  so  realistic  that  there  are 
times.  I  must  confess.  It  hurts. 

But  If  there's  one  thing  above  all  else 
America  needs  tonight.  It's  realistic  approach 
to  the  problems  that  face  all  decent  men. 

You   don't    want   any   sugar   coating,   snd 

I'm  not  going  to  give  ycu  any.    Til  give  the 

plain,  unvarnished   truth  as  I   see  it.     'The 

truth  Is  nothing  to  cheer  about.     Freedom 

I   and  democracy  are  in  grave  peril.     AU   the 


things  we  stand  for,  all  the  plain,  simple, 
decent  little  things  we  ve  fought  so  hard  to 
attain,  the  things  that  make  life  worthwhile, 
in  short,  the  American  way  of  life  is  in  great 
danger. 

'  So  far  the  war  has  gone  none  too  well.  Sj 
far  we've  lost  nearly  every  major  struggle. 
If  we  continue  to  lose  a  little  while  longer 
It  will  be  too  late  to  save  ourselves,  and 
America  and  civilization. 

We  and  our  allies  have  taken  a  terrific 
shellacking  all  around  the  globe.  We've  lost 
Poland  and  France  and  Yugoslavia  and  Al- 
bania and  Greece  and  Denmark  and  Norway 
and  Holland  and  Belgium  and  Luxemburg 
and  an  eighth  of  Russia. 

We've  lost  Indcchlna  and  Burma  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  Slam  and  vast  portions 
of  China.  We've  lost  Java  and  Borneo  and 
Sumatra  and  uncounted  islands  of  the  Indies. 
We've  lost  Guam  and  Wake  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

We've  lost  three  ot  our  own  North  Ameri- 
can Aleutian  Islands  off  Alaska, 

Wevc  lost  all  our  rubber,  most  of  our  tin. 
our  hemp,  cur  silk.  We've  lost  ships  by  the 
hundreds,  men  by  the  thousands.  We've  lost 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  We've  lost  every- 
thing except  a  smug  sense  of  complacency. 
And  that's  the  one  thing  we've  got  to  lose 
and  lose  fast  or  else  well  lose  cur  Independ- 
ence. 

Let's  face  tlie  facts  squarely,  without 
heroics  and  without  panic. 

As  black  as  the  future  is.  we  must  cling 
to  our  determination  to  win  We  must  hang 
on  and  keep  hanging  on,  Wc  must  fight 
and  ke«-p  on  flghtln^. 

I  heur  people  say  that  we  can't  lose  this 
yw  because  we  haven't  U»t  a  war  in  200 
years.  Did  It  ever  occur  to  you  that  Jajwin 
hasn't  lust  one  In  2.000  year*?  Who  wins 
thu  *ar  depeniU  on  you  >ou  the  people  of 
AmericA. 

Our  auldlcia  and  auilurs  and  marine*  will 
win  thlt  one  tor  ua  If  we  uive  thrm  the 
fhftiKe     But  ihey  eanl  win  alone, 

Tl^ev  e*t\"l  win  unl»»»  rvery  man,  woman, 
atid  li  llil  m  Ainertpa  «eti.  In  then'  behind 
thcin  with  the  aame  uitm  ami  drnUly  apini 
that  our  wildlera  h«vp  on  rvny  buulc  trout. 
This  isn't  the  Army's  war  It  tan't  th«» 
Nttvv'a  WHi,  It'B  the  war  of  nil  Amrrtcnna. 
everywhere.  We  have  to  fight  it,  everyone 
of  ua. 

The  hnttle  lines  may  bend  nround  Blalln- 
grnd  and  the  Japs  may  try  to  puRh  through 
the  New  Guinea  mountains  and  the  marines 
may  tight  valiantly,  ns  the  marines  always 
figlit.  on  the  beaches  of  the  Solomons,  but 
thnt  doesn't  mean  that  the  war  la  fur  away. 
It's  not  tar  oway.  It's  very  close  tonight. 
It's  here  tn  St.  Louts.  It's  in  this  hall  It's 
in  our  homes,  our  shops,  our  offices.  In  our 
tilled  fields.  Ifa  In  our  churches  and  our 
schools.  It's  everywhere,  It's  your  war. 
You  didn't  nsk  tor  It.  You  didn't  want  It. 
But  ycu  can't  escape  It, 

When  the  Japs  struck  u?  in  the  back,  when 
the  Nazis  treacherously  attacked,  they  weren't 
making  war  on  our  Army  and  Navy  alone. 
They  were  making  war  on  you.  With  cun- 
ning and  cruelty  they  nre  fighting  ycu.  They 
are  determined  to  defeat  you  and  to  enslave 
your  wives,  your  mothers,  your  daughters. 
There  are  no  rules  of  decency  In  this  war. 
There  ore  no  neutrals.  There  is  not  a  single 
toot  of  neutral  ground  anywhere,  no  man  or 
woman  standing  on  the  sidelines. 

Our  armed  forces  are  out  in  front.  The 
Army  Is  doing  Its  part.  And  let  me  say  that 
the  Navy  Is  doing  Its  part  magnificently.  We 
know  about  the  marines,  and  the  Japs  know 
about  them,  and  Hitler  soon  will  know.  And 
our  merchant  sailors— those  tough.  fcarles.«. 
reckless  men  whose  every  hour  Is  peril  and 
every  breath  Is  heroic— they're  out  In  front 
fight'ing  for  tis  too.  I  speak  of  them  with 
pride  Their  courage  and  their  spirit  are 
superb. 
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But  cur  "oldien  can  t  do  the  whcl*    ob  of 

#,.  -racv    alone      Our    saiSon     and 

K Thpy    need   your    help    your 

•  ii-oiit  hejp   and  they  need  It  cver>'  h|;ur  of 
evf-rv  dav      They  need  U  now. 

Vour   wcapona   are   courage    and    >B*riflce. 
r^ef  '      "  "earts  ard  steady  hindi 

lew  '  ual  ur.derstBnd.n^ 

Tc  r  i.ne  •tarts  In  you- 
arJ  •  to  the  er.d  rf  vour  : 
■  cilvity       Your  c-«ti  '..  -e  ytu  Lb« 

niriT.d  to  Btart  Ogbtli.^  -o  kepp  on 

We  must  reniember  this,  always.     Wt  have 
i\»t   one    war   to  light.     That's   enourh   war 
r  r    any    Nation    cr    any    civilization 
thf'  ujrh  to  a  conclu^lrn      There   Is  jv 
tnt  any  other  war.  no  time  for  ?K  ■ 
t.mc  for  sniping.     Hitler  and  the 
enemies      Let's  beat  them  and  t 
cut  to  argtie  with  one  another. 

Were  all  In  the  same  boat,  the  r.(ti  and 
poor,  the  city  man  and  the  farmer,  the  Re 
VUbllran  and  the  D-mc<rrat.  black  m<  n  and 
uhre  men.  Protestant*  and  Catholli  s  and 
Jews.  m.anagement  and  labor  Ifs  u  good 
stout  boat.  It  has  weathered  many  p  wild 
E',orm 

But  It's  not  going  to  weather  this  oiie  un- 
le*!»  were  all  good  sailors  Its  Rolns  to  go 
down  unless  we  rjult  fl^htlni;  about  rho  Is 
to  row  the  '  who  Is  to  -  We've 

reamed    our  an       We've  the 

pii.d  old-fashioned  American  way 

He's  our  Commander  In  Chief  For  fell  our 
Htea  let's  take  orders,  take  them  \  ithcit 
•rgament  or  rc^crratlcn  and  do  our  >est  to 
live  up  to  them.  That  way  and  on^y  that 
way  w1!l  we  win. 

And  let's  not  rock  the  beat  Lets  An  pull 
tc;:erheT  L?t's  bend  oiu  backs  to  tie  job 
and  put  everything  we  have  Into  the  stroke 
If  we  drop  our  oars  at  this  stage  to  amie 
alxjut  who  s  pull'ng  wrong  and  whoa  lulling 
right — we're  sunk 

I  promised  to  state  facts  as  I  se"  them 

All  ri,  ht,  here  are  the  facts.  In  th  s  total 
V.AT  there's  no  room  In  America  for  ar  y  kind 
of  blors  There's  no  room  for  a  f ar  n  b'.cc 
CT  a  labor  blcc  or  an  lndU3txlnl  b!cc  or  any 
other  kind  of  blcc  except  an  America  n  blcc 

Any  manager  who  uses  the  war  e  fort  to 
take  advantage  oX  labor  Is  gtillty  of  sabotage 
and  any  worker  who  lays  down  his  tools  to 
etnxe.  icr  even  an  hour.  Is  no  better  than  a 
saboteur 

Lets  be  realistic.  Let'?  deal  with  Faboteurs 
as  they  must  be  dealt  with,  whether  th  -y  land 
en  ctir  shores  In  rubbc-r  beats  or  are  home- 
grown They  both  want  to  step  or  slcf  down 
our  production 

Let's  stop  all  argument  about  who  Iwill  be 
top  man  after  this  war  11  we  keep  oi  flgbt- 
Ing  among  ourselves  the  top  man  is  g  Ding  to 
be  H.'.er 

Let  s  forget  business  as  u^ual.  pleasure  as 
Usual,  tires  as  U5Ual.  and  politics  af    usual 
Its  going  to  be  the  same  war  alter  i  lection 
It  is  today. 

The  danger  Is  going  to  be  Just  as  grkat.  the 
future  Just  as  dark.  Hitler  and  tie  Japs 
dent  care  who  wins  American  elcctiqns  Just 
fo  we  take  cur  minds  cfT  the  war  loi 
to  fight  with  one  another 

T:  j  American  soldier  mixmg  w.  J  :  p 
la  a  dog  fight  over  Australia  doe^i.  ..^..h 
the  thought  of  putting  oS  any  decuion  till 
after  election     No  soldier  or  sailor  do^ 

And  as  for  me  the  hvea  of  vour  sf 


life  of  any  y   . 

for  us  Is  m^  ' 
than  any  oi'. 
It  doein  '    r 
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You  don't  flrd  the  Nazis  or  the  Jape  worr^'- 
ing  aboiit  wh  -^t  the  credit  If  they  sink 

one  of  our  b  s  or  down  a  flying  fort- 

rMs.     You  d  -  J?.ps  £nd  Nazis  cuttir.g 

each  others  ■  over  whether  or  not  the 

workers  of  one  industry  get  more  wages  than 
workers  Ln  an  )^er     You  don't  hear  ctf  manu- 
facturers In  the  Axis   countrlts  bellyaching 
■  -c  competitor  has  a  little  better 
.  ;i  their  governments. 
No.  ihi-y  are  perfectly  willing  to  wait,  for 
they  know  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
for  such  matters  after  the  war  Is  over — if  they 
win. 

And  If  we  win  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
for  us  to  argm  over  who  was  rj<iht  and  who 
was  wrong  In  zxir  war  effort.  If  we  wm  we  11 
still  have  the  rizht  to  debate  it.  If  we  lote 
we'll  have  do  rlgiits  at  all. 

Never  forge-;  this  fact;  The  Japs  and  the 
Nayls  hate  us. 

They  hate  us  with  a  bitterness  we  In  Amer- 
ica never  kne\'  They  not  only  hate  us  as  a 
race  but  they  h.ate  everything  we  stand  for 

They  ha*e  freedom  of  speech.  They  hate 
freedom  cf  assembly  They  hate  all  religion. 
They  hate  all  fraternal  or^.m-izatkMW.  They 
hate  a  free  prjss  and  free  radio.  They  hate 
free  elections.  They  hate  the  Idea  of  broth- 
erhood, of  ec'ual  opportunity.  They  hate 
common  decency. 

And  It's  Ju-'  about  time  we  start  throwing 
some  of  that  h»te  back  in  their  faces! 

You  can't  kill  a  man  you  don't  hate  or 
fear  And  our  numt)er-one  job  right  now 
Is  to  kill  Naz*i:?  and  Japs. 

They  are  fierce  and  Godless  savages  and 
we  have  every  right  to  fear  tiicm.  They  are 
vicious,  cruel,  and  cunning;  they  are  brutal 
and  they  are  sly;  they  are  greedy  and  ar- 
rogant and  deceitful.  They  are  fngh'.fvJ 
and  repulsive  creatures  with  deformed  con- 
sciences and  blemished  aculs. 
It's  our  dutj  to  hate  them. 
Our  trouble  is  that  we  didn't  start  hating 
soon  enouph. 

Our  enemies  took  Initial  advantage  of  us 
because  they  were  prepared  lor  this  war  that 
they  wanted,  and  we  were  unprepared  lor 
war  and  didnt  want  war. 

They  prepari:d  while  we  talked  about  pre- 
parednen. 

They  made  {.oins  and  tanks  while  we  made 
blueprints. 

Tiiey  collected  scrap  Iron  while  we  sold 
scrap  to  the  Mghes:   bidder. 

They  spied  (in  us  while  we  abided  by  the 
rules  of  decenry 

They  built  great  armies  and  great  arsenals 
In  secret,  while  they  assured  us  that  they 
wished  us  no  harm.  They  proclaimed  their 
friendship  while  plotting  our  destruction. 
Thoy  were  jealous  of  our  wealth.  They  were 
envious  of  our  way  of  life.  They  coveted  our 
skills,  our  comforts,  and  our  material  success 
as  they  planned  to  strip  It  all  from  us. 

They  prepared  for  war  while  we  were  trying 
to  pave  the  way  for  peace,  while  we  explored 
new  frontiers  cf  freedom,  while  we  walked 
carelessly  and  uiiheedingly  on  new  paths  of 
democracy. 

They  despised  us  because  they  mistook  our 
common  decency  for  a  sign  of  weakness. 

They   regimented  their  people*,  and  now 
tliey  line   up   their  captives  in   slave  gangs. 
I    They  enforce   their  rules   with  the   bayonet 
!    and  the  whip. 

A       :        that  very   eCBcient  form  of  ruth- 

.f--:.t--    -0  free   Americans  are  fighting  for 

our  very  lives      If  we  win,  i    will  be  because 

I    V.  e  hitve  established  self -discipline  such  as  we 

j    have  never  known. 

'  Ovi-^  soldiers  have  It.  Our  sailors  have  it. 
C  .-  ;:..irines  have  it  in  splendid  quantities. 
B;.-    'At  •►    ■.:   •   ,•  '.)  wm  t;ll  all  of  us — 

t  V-    .     ,       t  .-       .ahiished  discipline  in 

l:--      *  :.  :.<^art  aiid  t<:>ui. 

u-  ni      .  stiive  for  a  single,  common  pur- 


We  mvttt  forget  self  entirely.  We  must 
tighten  ovir  belts,  forego  our  desires,  labor  us 
we  never  labored  before,  give  up  our  p:tty 
prejudices,  think  only— all  the  time — of  od« 
thing     That  thing  to  war. 

So  3-ou  afk.  What  can  1  do?  There  a  e  a 
million  jobs  crying  out  to  be  done.  They 
are  not  glamorous  jobs.  But  there  s  1  itle 
glamour  in  modem  war.  I  see  no  glamour  in 
getting  bayonetied  by  a  Jap.  1  see  no  glam- 
our in  drowning  In  the  deep,  cold  Atla;itic. 
I  fcee  no  glamour  in  a  soldier — in  your  son  or 
your  brother — lying  out  in  the  mud  with  half 
bis  face  shot  away. 

No.  your  job  need  not  have  glamour.  You 
don't  need  a  uniform  to  be  a  ptitiiot.  You 
need  not  stand  where  the  sliells  are  dropping. 
You  can  be  a  superb  patriot  in  your  own 
kitchen. 

You  can  forget  old  and  unimportant  likes 
and  dislikes  In  food.  Ycu  can  eat  wLiCly. 
cook  wisely,  save  wisely  every  unnecessary 
spoonful  of  food. 

For  every  single  thing  we  waste  these  days 
is  a  gift  for  Hitler  and  Kirohito 

Every  unnecessary  spark  of  electric  current 
we  use  is  our  gift  to  these  two  wiCked  mtn. 

Every  drop  of  water  we  waste,  every  dejree 
of  heat,  every  turn  of  a  wheel,  every  scrap  of 
cloth  or  every  scrap  of  iron  we  do  not  use 
to  fullest  advantage  is  our  gift  to  that  vicious 
pair. 

Every  second  of  time  we  waste  Is  our  gift 
to  them,  every  useless  motion,  every  oroo  of 
wasted  sweat,  we  give  them. 

My  friends  of  Missouri,  let's  not  give  tlicse 
vile  men  anything  except  the  worst  bea'wing 
in  the  history  of  the  world! 

Let's  beat  them  with  work  for  the  Eted 
Cress,  with  do'lars  for  War  bonds,  with  sp-;ed, 
speed,  speed,  on  whatever  job  you're  doing. 
Let's  beat  them  with  good,  sound  American 
solidarity  .      .  all  for  one  and  one  for  all. 

What's  more,  let  us  not  forget  that  we 
aren't  in  this  war  alone.  Hitler's  snealiing 
agents  among  us  are  forever  stirring  up  the 
story  that  our  allies  are  letting  us  dcwn. 
And  anyone  who  repeats  that  sort  of  talk 
isn't  only  a  poor  American,  he's  a  liar  as  veil! 
I  knew.  I  know  the  English.  I  know  vhat 
they  are  doing.  I  know  hew  they  stood  up 
alone,  after  the  fall  of  France  and  fought  ciir 
battle  for  us.  I  know  Ikjw  they're  holding  out 
today,  awaiting  thxit  moment  when  we  will 
be  strong  er.o-ugh  to  step  in  and  help  tnem 
finish  the  job. 

W'e  aiKi  the  Briti.cb  are  in  this  thing  to- 
gether We'll  stick  together  and  well  light 
together.  If  you  give  us  the  backing  on  the 
home  front  that  Britons  are  giving  their 
army,  togethc  we'll  beat  Hitler  and  the  Japs. 
And  what  of  our  other  allies?  For  8  :ong 
years  China  has  performed  magnificently 
against  odds.  Her  people  have  suffered  pri- 
vations tiiat  I  pray  America  will  never  k.iow. 
But  she's  still  in  tbere  fighting.  Ch.ua  s 
magnificent. 

And  Russia.  I  can  sum  up  Russia  for  you 
In  one  -word.  It  stands  tor  heroian,  for  su- 
preme self-sacrifice,  for  devotion,  for  the  most 
gallant  qualities  man  can  possess.  The  word 
is  Stalingrad. 

Whenever  ar.j'one  whispers  to  you  about 
Britain's  not  doing  her  part,  or  when  anyone 
asks  why  we  help  Russia — remind  him  that 
he's  talking  Hitler-talk. 

But  all  the  loose  talk  and  the  crooked  talk 
isn't  of  our  allies.  We  bear  constant  enemy - 
inspired  rumors  of  trouble  within  our  own 
arnved  forces  and  within  the  branches  of  our 
Government.  I  want  you  people  to  know 
that  we  in  the  armed  service  are  working 
harmoniously  with  the  civilian  agencies  tliat 
are  doing  their  part  to  win  this  war. 

I  work  every  day  with  men  of  the  Navy  and 
every    last   one    ol    them    is   a   g.and   fellow. 
We\e  got  a  fighting  Na\7  and  don't  let  any 
rumor-monger  tell  ycu  we  haven         I 
every  day  with  my  friend.  Donflid   N 
the  War  Production  Beard,     l        l^-  .   ..   > 


doing  his  Job;  we  see  eye  to  eye;  we  have  no 
quarrel,  no  matter  what  the  poison-gas  squad 
may  say. 

Let's  not  do  what  Hitler  long  ago  predict- 
ed we  would  do — fight  among  ourselves, 
making  ourselves  soft  for  conquest.  Let's 
remember  always  one  fact — we're  not  man- 
agement or  labor,  we're  not  black  or  white, 
we're  not  farmers  or  city  dwellers,  we're  not 
Catholics  or  Protestants,  we're  not  rich  cr 
poor,  we're  not  East  or  West  or  Middle  West — 
we're  all  fighting  Americans  and  nothing 
else.  As  long  as  we  keep  this  thought  fore- 
most in  our  minds,  we're  robbing  Hitler  of 
one  of  his  mcst  potent  weapons. 

And  let's  not  be  over-critical  of  cur  leaders, 
of  our  tactics,  of  our  military  methods.  No 
matter  what  we  do.  we  seem  always  to  do  the 
wrong  thing,  according  to  the  Monday  morn- 
ing quarterbacks  and  the  hind-sighters.  And 
we're  always  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  those 
knotty-pine  pcwder-rocm  strategists  and 
soda-fcuntain  admirals  who  could  really  do 
a  Job — to  hear  them  tell  it — if  they  only  had 
a  chance 

When  I  hear  their  complaints  I  often  think 
It  too  bad  that  they  can't  be  cut  there  facing 
the  Nazis  and  the  Japs.  Then  they'd  not  be 
so  glib  with  their  criticism.  They  wouldn't 
be  so  ready  to  help  Hitler. 

I  assure  ycu  that  your  Army  and  Navy  do 
have  long-range  plans.  We  are  moving  as 
fast  as  It  is  wise  to  move  and  in  the  right 
direction.  We  have  the  facts.  We  know 
what  materials  are  on  hand,  how  many 
trained  men  are  ready,  where  we  are  strongest 
and  where  our  enemies  are  weakest.  That's 
information  you  can't  pick  up  in  the  powder 
room  or  at  the  country  club  or  at  the  soda 
fountain.  All  we  ask  is  this:  Trust  us  to  do 
what  is  best  in  the  light  of  the  Informaticn— 
the  secret  information — we  possess. 

Remember,  too.  that  your  Army  and  your 
Navy  are  as  anxious  to  beat  the  Nazis  and  the 
Japs  as  ycu  are.  Perhaps  more  so!  That's 
our  Job,  and  I  give  you  the  word  of  a  soldier 
that  with  your  all-out  backing  we  11  do  it  as 
quickly  as  humanly  possible  and  we'll  do  It 
thoroughly. 

My  plea  to  you  tonight  Is  this:  Let's  get 
together,  let's  stay  together,   let's  labor  to-  , 
gether.  sufler   together,  win  together.     Only 
then  will  freedom  have  a  chance  to  live  on 
earth 

But  It  is  not  necessary  to  talk  about  free- 
dom to  an  audience  composed  largely  of 
Masons.  The  term  'freemasonry  "  Is  fully  ex- 
pressive. It  indicates  that  centuries  ago  the 
artisans  of  the  craft  became  restless  under 
the  yoke  of  servitude  and  declared  themselves 
free  cf  their  masters,  free  to  go  and  come, 
free  to  ply  their  art  In  such  manner  as  to 
bring  the  greatest  benefit  to  all  mankind. 

Freemasonry  prospered.  Workers  from 
other  trades  sought  to  Join  ranks.  Records 
show  that  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century 
there  were  lodges  and  lodge  meetings. 

The  colonists  brought  to  America  the  age- 
old  principles  of  freedom  as  exemplified  In 
masonic  charters  Grand  lodges  were  estab- 
lished In  the  Original  Thirteen  States.  Free- 
masonry followed  the  pioneers  into  Kentucky, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  on  to  the  far  West. 
The  first  masonic  convention  was  held  in  St. 
Louis  on  February  28.  1821.  The  grand  lodge 
followed  the  next  year  and  antedates  Missouri 
statehood. 

Today  in  the  ranks  of  our  armed  forces 
there  are  many  of  the  order. 

They  need  no  shot  In  the  arm  to  realize 
that  those  prized  elements  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  in  danger 
of  e;.tinction. 

No  wonder  Hitler  hates  you!  In  his  warped 
and  evil  mind  there  are  four  great  hates. 

He  hates   the  Christian  Church   In  all  Us 
denominations — Catholic  and  Protestant.    He 
hates   the   Jews.     He  hates  democracy.     And 
above  all,  he  hates  you. 
He  hates  you  because  you  are  decent. 


He  hates  you  because  your  roots  stem  back 
to  associations  of  the  freemen  who  cast  off 
the  shackels  of  slavery.  He  hates  you  because 
he  knows  that  you  stand  as  a  solid  bulwark, 
a  world-wide.  God-fearing  brotherhood  op- 
posed to  oppression  and  cruelty  and  vlclous- 
ness. 

He  hates  you  because  he  fears  you. 
He  fears  you  because  he  knows,  deep  In  his 
craven  heart,  that  your  banner  blazoned  with 
the  cross  of  Christianity  and  his  black  ban- 
ner with  its  crooked  Infidel  cross  cannot  both 
fly  In  the  same  world  at  the  same  time.  And 
he  knows  that  your  flag  still  will  flutter  in 
the  free  air  when  his  is  only  a  terrible,  dark 
memory. 

My  time  grows  short.  But  I  still  have  a 
moment  to  report  to  you  on  your  Army— 
the  Army  that  Is  made  up  of  your  lathers 
and  brothers,  your  husbands  and  sons.  Your 
soldier  today  Is  the  finest  fighting  man  In 
history. 

Mentally  and  physically  he's  a  better  man 
than  our  soldiers  were  in  1917.  His  skill  is 
superior,  his  equipment  Is  finer,  his  marks- 
manship Is  Just  as  true,  his  courage  and 
spirit  are  exactly  what  they  always  have  been — 
100   percent. 

Get  behind  him  in  every  home  and  every 
shop  and  ofBce  in  America.  Give  him  the 
backing  he  must  have,  if  he's  to  win.  Do 
not  be  satisfied  until  our  victorious  troops 
have  stormed  the  gates  of  Berlin  and  Tokyo, 
and  don't  be  satisfied  even  then.  Don't  be 
satiFfied  until  the  Nazis  and  the  Japs  and 
all  the  evil  they  stand  for  have  been  utterly 
and  forever  destroyed. 

It  will  be  a  long  pull  but  back  up  your 
fighting  men  at  home  and  they'll  do  that 
Job  for  you. 

They'll  do  It  thoroughly.  They'll  not  quit 
till  it's  done. 


Ihe   Pttrcituni    Industr)    and   Vt  ar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON   CLARENCE  F  LEA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  5,  1942 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  17th 
of  September  Mr.  Ralph  K.  Davies,  Dep- 
uty Petroleum  Coordinator,  delivered  a 
speech  before  the  National  Petroleum  As- 
sociation at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  which  I  in- 
clude with  my  remr  ':s. 

This  speech  is  a  firm,  fair,  enlightened 
discussion  of  the  petroleum  problem  as  it 
confronts  the  country  in  wartime.  In 
substance,  in  form,  in  moderation,  and 
its  freedom  from  egotism  or  invective,  it 
deserves  recognition  among  administra- 
tive presentations  of  our  war  problems 

The  address  i:  as  follows: 

As  I  appear  before  you  for  the  second  con- 
secutive year,  I  have  certain  recollections  of 
my  first  appearance  last  September.  The  two 
periods  are.  Indeed,  sharply  in  contrast.  We 
were  at  peace  a  year  ago.  although  there  were 
war  clouds  clearly  upon  the  horizon,  and  we 
faced  problems  then  which  seemed  at  the 
time  large  and  perplexing.  How  unimportant 
they  appear  today  in  relation  to  the  problems 
of  a  nation  at  war. 

I  remember  we  were  worried  then  over  the 
loss  of  some  of  our  tankers,  and  a  resulting 
decline  in  east-coast  inventory  against  which 
we  endeavored  to  protect  the  public  by  calling 
for  a  mild  curtailment  in  gasoline  consump- 
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tion.    I  remember,  too.  the  public's  lack  of 
enthusiasm  lor  our  curtailment  efforts,  and 
certain  expressions  of  skepticism  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy ot  forecasts  which  have  been  rather 
more  then  supported  by  subsequent  events. 
We    were    talking    voluntary    curtailment    in 
mild  degree  at  that  time;  today  we  have  ra- 
tioning   on    a    4-gallon-per-weck    basis      Wo 
were  struggling  then  with  the  problem  of  olT- 
settlng  the  diversion  of  tankers  by  cverland 
movement  in  an  amount  wliich  is  but  a  fmall 
fraction  of   the  more   than   1.000.000  barrels 
which  is  coming  overland  to  the  cast  coast  to- 
day.   Large  in  our  minds  was  the  question  of 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  manulaeture 
80.000  barrels  of  100-octane  aviation  gasoline 
daily,  something  which  has  long  since  been 
more  than  accomplished      And  loud  in  our 
ears  were  the  many  voices  demanding   that 
we  put  a  stop  to  this  nonessential  talk  about 
shortages  and  get  back  to  business  es  usual. 
That  was  12  months  ago.     I  only  wish,  as  I 
am  certain  that  all  of  you  do.  that  we  could 
return  to  worries  so  child-sized.     How  simple 
It  would  be.  for  example.  In  view  of  all  we  have 
learned  In  the  past  year,  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  a  mere  50  tankers  or  so.     How  pleasant 
It  would  seem  to  get  materials  on  as  liberal  a 
scale  as  we  could  get  them  then.     What  a 
paradise  we  should  be  enjoying  If  last  Sep- 
tember were  but  here  again,  and  a  tire  could 
be  had  lor  mere  money. 

DRAIN  ON  MANPOWER 

Unpleasant  and  even  tragic  as  today  may 
appear  m  comparison  with  a  year  ago,  the 
destructive  dislocations  of  war  have  in  fact 
barely  begun  to  be  felt;  the  real  days  and 
months — perhaps  years — of  suffering  and 
sacrifice  lie  ahead,  cruel  but  Inescapable.  Al- 
ready the  lack  cf  materials  has  wrought  its 
havoc  from  the  wildcatter's  lease  to  the  filling 
station  driveway.  The  drain  on  manpower 
begins  to  sap  every  branch  of  the  industry  like 
a  hungiy  vacuum.  Nation-wide  raticning, 
soon  to  l)e  Invoked  as  guardian  of  our  precious 
rubber  supply,  portends  with  certainty  a 
heavy  tell  in  oil  circles.  Is  it  not  the  part  of 
prudence  to  stop  and  ask  ourselves:  If  this 
much  has  happened  In  less  than  10  months 
of  hostilities,  where  shall  we  be  in  another  10 
months,  or  In  even  half  of  that  time? 

I  have  spoken  of  the  problems  of  oil  today 
In  comparison  with  the  problems  of  a  year  ago. 
I  might  now  turn  In  the  other  direction  and, 
looking  ahead,  attempt  seme  forecast  of  the 
future.  This  is  difficult  and  it  is  dangerous, 
especially  In  these  times  when  so  much  is 
utterly  unpredictable.  But  I  will  venture 
something  on  the  score  of  the  future  of  indus- 
try operation. 

One  prospect  I  see  clearly  p. head  Is  the 
necessity  for  greater  unitization  of  Industry 
operations.  By  this  I  mean  the  Joining  to- 
gether of  normally  separate  entities  to  accom- 
plish a  sharing  or  Joint  use  of  facilities  and 
resources.  As  shortages  of  materials,  and 
later  of  manpower,  force  a  greater  economy 
in  the  immediate  physical  operation,  the  oil 
Industry  must  come  more  and  more  to  operate 
as  a  unit.  The  identity  cf  the  Individual 
operation  must  at  many  poinU  be  submerged 
to  attain  the  greater  return  from  a  lesser 
expenditure. 

COMPFimON  BRINGS  CAINS 

The  free  competitive  system  Involves  by  its 
very  nature  much  duplication  of  plant  and 
of  manpower.  A  great  many  separate  units 
carry  on  a  practically  Identical  operation  with 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  capacities  are  not 
fully  utilized  and  that  at  any  given  time 
there  may  exist  great  waste  by  com.parison 
with  what  would  be  thr  actual  needs  of  a 
single  operation.  This  is  clearly  Inherent  in 
the  competitive  order.  Its  Justification  lies 
in  ihe  offsetting  gains  which  are  achieved 
through  the  rivalries  which  this  separateness 
permits  and  which  the  Incentives  of  free  en- 
terprise excite. 
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The     American     pctr-'^    -i     :  .^.  ; 
frown  to  the  giant  It  Is  '  t:  ly  '...:•" 
eentlve   of    the   fre«    American    -     •■ 
attainmenta   are  truly   amazing   a 
ntzrd   over   the   world    aa   nothing    - 
monuraentaJ.     I  'Mric  no  Inda^trv-  ,i 
or  abroad   can   r.   ■   :     •h>:»   peTi.l»>um 
try's  record  of  c:    a:,  a:    !     r  •  *!■ 
more  Impreaalvc  -:.  .•!'>  -x  ir:.;  .       :  ■; 
Bcaa  of  the  America:    :    *       in  be  cited 
bave  appeared  to  tx    .x:..  agances 
atlon  have  In  fact  proved  economlee 
gutse.     The  initiative.  Inventiveness 
general   urge   to   Improvement   which 
Xrom  the  ever-present  challenge  of  •' 
petltive    arrangement   easily    justify 
pcrent  defects 

But  In  time  of  war  the  problem 
What  Is  imptirfant  U  the  Immediate 
not  the  long-range   prospect      We 
aside  our  customary  concern  for  the 
Ab««d.  excepting  only  as  relates  to 
ttaelf      E\'ery  resource  and  every  ener 
b?  directed  to  doing  the  war  job 
to  win  now  we  have  to  sacrifice  future 
that   Is   the   Intelligent    thing    to  do. 
Blzlng  that  for  us  there  Is  no  future 
We  win  now.    The  ship  Ir  storni  at 
overboard   cat  go  of  great  value     r 
withstand  the  gale.     To  risk  the  :  - 
cargo  and  crew,  under  such  conditions, 
Indeed  t>e  folly  of  a  trairlc  sort 
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What  niu.-t  b*"  required  uf  all  es.sei)hial  In- 
diMtry  today  Is  a  maximum  product;*  n  w'.'h 
an  abeolute  mlaimum  expendltur 
materlaLs  and  men  for  which  there  l- 
tag  war  demand  Obviously,  this  can  only  l>e 
bad  through  utilizing  to  the  'ull  the  r«  sources 
at  hand,  without  restrictions  by  re  i^on  of 
(ttTcnlfled  ownership  This  Is  but  mother 
way  at  aayUig  that  industry  mu-«st  he  crm- 
pletely  geared  to  the  war  prov"  ■  i  i  ■  ;  Ul 
other  considerations  forgotten  !  I  ::.  - 
ment     If  combination,  pooling         '.  ::    n 

\ise  will  obtain  for  us  far  more  tl..;;.      ..t:A.~€ 
»e  can   Immediately   obtain — and   If  we  are 
desperattly  In  need  of  this  product! ~-:    --  -xe 
are — then  surely  no  diflerent  course 
aibly  be  Jtistmed 

The  President  announced  in  his  message  to 
the  O^ngress  day  before  yesterday  t  lat  the 
United  States  is  prc^duclng  only  a  little  more 
than  50  p» '  :  t  its  maximum  xissible 
war  output  il.->  words  will  well  be:  r  repe- 
tition here,  and  I  quote: 

N"  -intU  we  have  reached  the  m<iximum — 
p  .'  can  do  this  only  by  smpp  ng  our 
civihaii  economy  to  the  bo:  -  r  i:  fight- 
ing men  and  those  of  cur  ai  ^  r-  i-  :red  of 
the  vastly  greater  quantities  of  weapcns  re 
quired  to  turn  the  tide  " 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  inlpcft  of 
f  .■'  ::"-  .-e  from  the  President,  ar  1 
r  ;.  f  !.e  oU  industry  it  carrit' 
•ignificaiice  '  r  .r  prc-duct  is  indisptusabie. 
and  the  Job  j.-     :    oi  yen  is  m'nvjrr. 'ntal. 
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:.gton  have  already  had  to  ask 
y    .    ■  :.^s  wh;ch   ycu   would   not   be 

Justified  in  doing  on  the  basis  of  normal 
crmpetitlve  considerations.  In  fac :.  they 
have  been  wholly  In  conflict  with  th^se  ccn- 
aideratlons  W-  ^ive.  however 
always  the  :  >  .  y  for  the  indus-r 
inalntaln«l  in  etunomic  ^'ood  he.v 
bave  done  what  we  could  to  support 
Ciple  as  Ad;u-*r'     ts  have  been  re 
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great  national  need.  The  Industry  has  con- 
tributed vastly  to  the  public  welfare  In  nor- 
n  »1  times  and  has  a  fine  record  of  perform- 
ance in  the  last  war.  But  the  condition  to- 
day has  no  true  parallel  The  demands  upon 
the  Industry  In  the  last  war  were  minor  In- 
deed by  comparison.  The  Industry's  good 
reputation  is  by  no  means  enough.  The 
record  of  the  past  supplies  Justifiable  pride 
and  confidence,  but  whether  on  the  gigantic 
scale  of  the  present  war  an  equal  record  can 
be  achieved  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 
That  the  accomplishment  today  has  been 
great — in  some  fields  you  might  say  miracu- 
lous— none  cnn  deny.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  all  admit  that,  although  the  job  Is  well 
started,  It  is  yet  to  be  done 

FRm  ENTERPRISE  CAN  DO  TC 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  OlDce  of  Pe- 
troleum Coordinator  that  total  adjustment  of 
the  economy  of  oil  to  the  demands  of  war  can 
O'  accomplished  within  the  framework  of  the 
Ifre-enterprl3e  system.  Our  Office  entered 
upon  Its  duties  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  with  strong  faitli  both  In  the  system  and 
In  the  men  who  comprised  It.  That  faith  has 
not  been  shaken  in  the  intervening  months; 
to  the  contrary.  It  has  been  reenforced  by 
experience.  The  oil  Industry  has  responded 
magnificently  as  Government  has  made 
known  its  needs  and  indicated  the  direction 
In  which  the  industry  should  move  to  ac- 
commodate them  Here  and  there  a  rare  dis- 
sent. But  the  record  for  Industry  coopera- 
tion is  a  record  that  may  be  pointed  to  with 
pride.  We  in  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coor- 
dinator bave  confidence  and  the  best  poeslble 
basis  for  confidence — performance — In  the 
ability  cf  the  oil  industry  to  go  to  war — and 
to  win  a  war — without  the  sacrifice  of  its  in- 
dependence Our  experience  has  been  such  to 
date  that  we  feel  very  sure  the  Industry  Is 
possessed  of  a  sufficient  capacity  for  coopera- 
tive action  to  get  the  result — the  best  result — 
by  the  methods  that  have  been  fallowed  so 
far:  1.  e,  cooperative  methods  that  permit 
Industry  to  work  in  partnership  fashion  with 
Government  and  that  credit  it  with  unquali- 
fied patriotism  and  a  genuine  willingness  to 
serve. 

We  recognize  at  the  same  time  the  need  for 
Intelligent  goverrunental  direction,  and  we 
look  critically  to  ourselves  to  see  that  this  is 
forthcoming.  Industry  cannot  be  expected 
to  perform  if  central  direction  from  Wash- 
ington Is  defective.  The  combined  effort  can- 
not be  successful  If  there  Is  inefficiency  or 
lack  of  understanding  In  either  quarter. 
Total  success  requires  smooth-working  or- 
ganization arrangement  as  between  Govern- 
ment and  industry  with  no  ambiguity  In  the 
matter  of  what  is  wanted,  how  It  Is  to  be 
done,  and  who  Is  responsible. 

And  as  government  Is  entitled  to  expect 
the  full  cooperation  of  Industry  and  a  ready 
acceptance  of  its  orders,  so  Industry  Is  en- 
titled to  expect  intelligent  and  efficient  man- 
agement of  its  affairs  by  government.  It  is 
entitled  to  take  a  lively  Interest  In  the  opera- 
tions of  Its  governmental  management  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  Industry  is  as 
dependent  upxjn  Its  governmental  manage- 
ment In  these  times  as  Is  the  private  com- 
pany dependent  upon  its  private  manage- 
ment in  ordinary  times.  "ITie  Office  of  Pe- 
troleum Coordinator,  therefore,  welcomes 
rather  than  resents  the  Interest  of  the  Indus- 
try In  Its  activities  and  the  criticism  of  the 
Industry  as  there  may  be  occasion  therefor. 
V.  .nile  we  are  proud  of  what  has  been  accom- 
::  &hed  to  date,  we  do  not  claim  to  have  at- 
t.i.ued  perfection. 

JOINT  COCPKRATION  IS   ANSWTB 

I  :t:r.  mr«elf.  the  more  enthusiastic  today 
o\>-  -h''   :  r  '   •  '  success  in  our  cooper- 

»•:  e    d-'..;y    .'.  .-.h    industry   by   reason   of 
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meetings  which  in  the  past  2  days  have  been 
held  with  executives  of  all  of  the  east  coast 
oil  companies.  The  problem  under  consid- 
eration has  been  the  prcblem  about  which  I 
have  been  speaking — the  need  for  the  sepa- 
rate companies  banding  together  In  various 
wajrs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  as  an 
Industry  and  foregoing  individual  Identity 
to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  time  being. 
Joint  use  of  terminals,  stock  pooling,  and 
sharing — combination  arrangements  designed 
to  eliminate  lost  motion  and  waste — all  were 
the  subject  of  discussion.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  war  conditions,  the  Office  of  Petroleum 
Coordinator  finds  It  necessary  to  ask  for  co- 
operative action  beyond  any  point  required 
heretofore.  And  the  response  from  this  group 
cf  oilmen  has  left  nothing  to  "^e  desired. 
They  have  shown  quickly  a  complete  readi- 
ness to  do  all  that  we  find  It  necessary  to  ask 
of  them.  And  this  In  a  spirit  that  augurs 
well  for  the  future,  the  future,  I  may  say,  not 
only  of  the  war  program  but  the  future  of 
the  oil  Industry  Itself,  because,  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  I  think  the  future  of  oil  Is  being 
determined  by  Just  such  Intelligent  and  un- 
selfish disposition  to  serve  the  Nation  today. 
The  impact  of  the  war  on  the  petroleum 
economy  cannot  but  result  in  certain  casual- 
ties in  oil  ranks.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Petroleum  Coordinator  to  prevent  this — 
the  adjustments  are  too  broad  In  their  effect 
and  too  severe  to  admit  of  the  preservation 
of  all  units  on  all  fronts.  The  most  that 
can  be  done  is  to  hold  this  casualty  list 
to  a  minmum  consistent  with  the  controlling 
necessities  of  the  war  program,  and  to  see 
that  principle  and  fair  play  are  observed  so 
far  as  lies  within  the  Influence  of  the  direct- 
ing Government  agency.  No  one  should  be 
required  to  suffer  loss  to  the  advantage  of 
another.  Here  again  there  is  place  for  shar- 
ing And  here  again  we  shall  look  to  the 
industry  for  the  utmost  of  cooperation  and 
fair-mindedness  in  meeting  the  many  prob- 
lems of  this  class  which  are  present.  We  shall 
look  to  the  Industry  to  devise  profit-sharing 
and  loss-sharing  plans  within  its  own  mem- 
bership, and  compensatory  arrangements  of 
one  kind  or  another  designed  to  do  Justice, 
This,  I  appreciate.  Is  only  broad  generaliza- 
tion, but  each  situation  is  a  problem  in  Itself 
which  can  only  be  specifically  dealt  with  In 
the  light  of  all  the  facts. 

irUST  STANDARDIZE   PRODUCTS 

One  subject  which,  as  a  former  marketer. 
I  recognize  will  excite  more  than  average 
Interest  and  give  rise  to  more  than  one  view- 
point is  the  question  of  unUorin  specifica- 
tions cf  products.  If  plants  and  storage  are 
to  be  shared  it  follows  inevitably  that  prod- 
ucts must  be  to  an  extent  standardized  so 
as  to  admit  of  common  use.  Various  qual- 
ities of  any  given  pi-oduct  can  scarcely  be  con- 
tinued If  we  are  to  obtain  the  benefit  that 
should  come  from  Joint  use  of  facilities.  This 
is  an  Inevitable  part  of  any  plan  for  the  Joint 
use  of  plant.  Frankly.  I  can  see  no  escape 
from  the  suspension  of  certain  brand  distinc- 
tions during  the  war  period.  In  London  to- 
day you  don't  have  a  choice  of  many  different 
brands  cf  gasoline,  for  example  lu  the  fiist 
place,  you  don't  get  any  gasoline  except  for 
definitely  es-sentlal  use.  and  then  you  are  re- 
stricted to  the  one  grade — pool  motor  spirit. 
Early  in  the  war  the  British,  in  the  desperate 
need  to  conserve  their  resources,  acted  to 
take  advantage  cf  the  savings  to  be  gained 
from  consolidated  operation.  As  the  war  goes 
on  Broadway  and  Piccadilly  are  bound  to  have 
more  and  more  in  common. 

After  all.  disturbing  as  these  more  drastic 
adjustments  in  the  Industrial  economy  may 
be.  they  reduce  to  comparative  insignificance 
for  all  of  us  when  comparison  Is  made  with 
the  sacrifice  that  Is  demanded  of  the  Individ- 
ual who  Is  called  to  serve  his  country  in  time 
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of  war.  We  think  it  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  a  man  shall  be  deprived  of  home  and 
family,  shall  cut  short  his  career,  abandon  all 
of  his  private  interests,  and  give  his  life  if 
needs  be.  Even  the  most  far-reaching 
changes  required  of  industry  are  by  compari- 
son mild  in  the  extreme  in  their  effect  upon 
the  life  of  the  Nation.  And  this  war,  be  It 
remembered,  is  a  total  war.  Industry  Is  called 
to  the  colors  no  less  than  the  Individual.  Of 
both  the  Nation  may  rightfully  expect  a  com- 
plete readiness  to  serve  without  reservation. 

INDISTRY  CAN  SOLVE  OWN  PROBLEMS 

The  oil  industry  tcday  is  a  highly  technical, 
complex,  and  delicately  adjusted  operation. 
There  was  a  time  when  oil  Involved  only  a 
simple  drilling  operation  to  get  the  crude,  and 
relatively  Simple  distillation  to  get  the  prod- 
ucts. Now.  we  require  geologists,  geophys- 
icists.  and  paleontologists  in  the  field,  chem- 
ists, physlc.sts.  and  engineers  in  the  refinery, 
traffic  experts,  economists,  analysts,  and 
highly  trained  organizers  and  executives  in 
transportation  and  distribution.  With  tho.se 
present  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  magnitude 
and  the  complexity  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. But  outside  cf  the  personnel  of  the  in- 
dustry itself,  there  Is  but  little  understanding 
of  the  delicately  balanced  and  finely  inter- 
related mechanism  of  production,  refining, 
tramportation,  and  marketing  of  petroleum 
As  we  proceed  with  the  task  of  coordinating 
ell  operations  for  war,  we  ourselves  have  am- 
ple reason  to  be  mere  conscious  cf  these  com- 
plexities and  Intricacies  as  they  apply  to  the 
full  range  cf  the  petroleum  industry.  In  our 
Job  of  bringing  the  half  million  units  of  the 
oil  industry  effectively  into  our  war  program, 
we  must  be  constantly  mindful  of  this  sensi- 
tivity of  the  industry  to  these  dislocations 
which  to  the  layman  seem  inconsequential. 
We  must  act  with  full  awareness  that  changes 
In  production  conditions  in  one  field  may — 
and  do — affect  other  fields:  that  shifts  in  re- 
finery operations,  if  not  properly  made,  may 
unbalance  otlier  operations  back  to  the  fields 
of  production  or  forward  to  the  division  of 
distribution. 

This  work  of  adjustment  as  applied  to 
petroleum  is  no  work  for  the  inexperienced 
and  the  uninitiated.  It  is  a  Job  fcr  experts- 
experts  who  are  thoroughly  grounded  In  the 
realities  of  oil.  The  adjustment  must  be  ac- 
complished with  the  fine  instruments  and 
the  skill  required  in  performing  a  delicate 
operation.  Only  so  can  a  truly  successful 
result  be  achieved.  There  is  greater  need  for 
the  forceps  and  the  scalpel  and  the  skilled 
surgeon  than  for  the  meat  ax  and  the  hack- 
saw and  the  clumsy  butclier. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  this  that  the  Petro- 
leum Coordinator  has  acted  to  make  full  use 
of  the  talent  of  the  Industry  Itself.  Tlie  vast 
Indu-strial  organization  that  is  part  of  the 
petrcleum  coordinatorsh'p  was  put  together 
with  these  facts  in  mind,  and  the  staff  of  the 
Washington  Office  was  selected  on  the  same 
basis.  In  consequence,  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry has  the  advantage  of  direction  that 
Is  informed  and  <  npable  of  dealing  in  an  en- 
lightened way  with  the  problems  of  oil 

The  industry  has,  I  think,  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  the  foresight  cf  the  President 
in  making  provision  for  petroleum  organiza- 
tion as  early  as  he  did.  and  fcr  his  Judgment 
in  selecting  Secretary  Ickes  as  the  Petroleum 
Coordinator  It  can  know  that  its  problems 
will  be  understood  and  treated  sympathet- 
Icallv  bv  an  organization  doing  everything 
that  skill,  long  hours,  and  perseverance  can 
make  possible,  subject  only  to  the  paramount 
considerations  that  the  standard  of  war 
necessity  must  be  the  controlling  standard: 
that  industry  and  individual  alike  must  be 
expected  to  make  whatever  sacrifices  may  be 
required  In  the  national  Interest;  and  that 
every  action  must  be  an  action  calculated  to 
advance  the  day  of  victory. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  5.  1942 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  im- 
mediate action  is  not  taken  by  Congress 
on  a  business  rent  control  act  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  many  businesses  in 
the  District  are  going  to  fold  up  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

There  appears  to  be  an  epidemic  cf 
rental  hiking  for  business  place  by  certain 
operators  here  in  Washington. 

In  substance,  these  operators  are  tell- 
ing their  tenants,  "If  you  don't  pay  us  a 
100-percent  increase  in  rent,  then  get 
out,  for  the  Federal  Government  will 
pay  it." 

Thus,  the  Government  becomes  the 
biggest  competitor  of  the  businessman 
for  the  moment,  as  it  is  used  as  a  tool  by 
these  crafty  operators. 

This  is  war  profiteering,  just  as  much 
as  profiteering  on  a  munitions  contract. 

As  the  result  of  these  manipulations, 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  deprived  of 
tax  revenue  from  the  businesses  forced  to  | 
close  up,  the  citizens  of  the  District  are 
deprived  of  the  services  of  these  estab- 
lishments, and  the  whole  damage  is 
kicked  back  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try who  are  assessed  for  the  high  rentals 
the  Government  pays. 

The  Washington  Post  strikes  at  the 
crux  of  the  situation  in  an  editorial  to- 
day, when  it  says: 

The  Important  point  is  to  see  that  positive^ 
action  is  taken  promptly  to  end  prcflteering* 
on  commercial  rents  in  the  District  and  to 
stabilize  these  rents  even  as  residential  rents 
have  been  stabilized. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  editorial,  however,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  informs  me  that  the 
President's  stabilization  order  does  not 
apply  to  commercial  rentals  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  That  being  the  case, 
we  must  act  now  if  we  are  to  save  the 
small  business  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  Post  editorial,  to  which  I  referred. 
follov;s: 

STABILIZING  ALL  RENTS 

The  District  rent-control  cffice  deserves 
credit  fcr  undertaking  to  crack  down  on  lartd- 
lords  who.  for  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
selves, seek  to  evict  tenants  from  dwelling 
units  in  violation  cf  rent-control  restrictions. 
There  was  a  particularly  fiagrant  example  of 
this  a  few  days  ago,  which  brought  court 
action  and  a  6250  fine  fcr  the  landlord  con- 
cerned. To  discourage  further  abuses  by 
landlords  the  rent-control  cffice  has  Just 
issued  a  set  cf  ne-w  and  more  rigid  orders 
governing  the  eviction  of  tenants.  This  is, 
cf  course,  a  welcome  development,  though  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  new  orders 
are  for  the  protection  ol  landlords  as  well  as 
tenants. 


But  for  all  the  efforts  of  the  rent-control 
office  to  look  out  for  the  rights  of  both  land- 
lords and  tenants.  It  is  a  fuct  that  the  rent- 
control  law  does  not  cover  commercial  rents. 
For  some  time  now  many  of  these  rents 
have  been  progressively  Increased,  with  ten- 
ants more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  profiteering 
landlords.  Indeed,  tiie  situation  has  gotten 
so  out  of  hand  that  Representative  Craw- 
ford, of  Michigan,  was  recently  moved  to  de- 
mand an  investigation  cf  skyrocketing  busi- 
ness rents  in  the  District.  And.  at  the  re- 
quest of  District  Committee  Chairman  Ran- 
DOLFH.  an  amendment  to  the  existing  law  is 
being  drafted  with  the  object  of  bringing 
commercial  rents  under  tha  Rent  Commis- 
sioner's control. 

Apparently  this  proposed  amendment  will 
not  l>e  necessary,  however,  for  the  President's 
order  stabilizing  the  cost-of-living  specifies 
the  formulation  of  a  national  policy  on  all 
rents  in  order  to  prevent  avoidable  price  in- 
creases. Administration  of  such  a  policy  in 
the  District  can  easily  be  assigned  to  the 
local  authorities.  The  import&nt  point  is  to 
see  that  positive  action  is  taken  promptly 
to  end  profiteering  on  commercial  rents  In 
the  District  and  to  stabilize  these  rents  even 
as  residential  rents  have  been  stabilized. 
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OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  5.  1942 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  from 
Fred  G.  Johnson,  general  manager,  Mis- 
sissippi artichoke  project,  Charleston, 
Miss.,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Mississippi  Artichoke  Project. 
Charlefiton.  Miss.,  September  24.  1942. 
Hon    Claude  Wickahd. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

WashiJigtov.  D  C. 
Dear  Secretary:  I  have  read  with  interest 
and  concern  the  Associated  Press  article 
covering  your  warning,  which  you  have  laid 
before  the  House  Agricultural  Committee, 
that  the  United  States  will  face  a  food  short- 
age unless  it  acts  qu'ckly  to  solve  the  critical 
farm-labor   problem 

May  I  suggest  one  way  to  aid  In  dealing 
with  this  perplexing  problem?  It  would  be 
for  your  Department  to  advocate  the  planting 
of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  by  the  farmers, 
and  especially  those  engaged  in  raising  live- 
stock, including  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  poultry,  and  dairy  cattle. 

This  would  come  under  the  heading  of 
"Ful'-er  utilization  of  available  farm  labor." 
as  you  outlined  in  your  program  which  might 
alleviate  the  situation 

I  am  a  former  Congressman  from  Ne- 
braska. And  because  of  my  10  years'  experi- 
ence with  the  culture  and  production  of  ths 
Jerusalem  artichoke  in  Nebraska  during  those 
terrible  drought  years.  I  was  Invited  to  come 
into  this  region  last  November  by  the  Mis- 
slss.ppi  Sun  and  the  above-named  committee 
to  aid  them  In  the  Introduction  of  the  Jeru- 
salem artichoke  to  the  farmers  as  a  crop 
plant  for  livestock  feed  and  locking  forward 
to  Industries  that  will  process  the  artichoke 
tubers  and  forage  Into  finished  products, 
such  as  levulcse  sugar,  sirup,  alcohol,  flour, 
dry    Ice,    yeast,    and    commercial    livestock 
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M   r  a    in    this    region    »: 
5  t.pen  prr.ct'.cuUy  all  the  t 
winter  months,  and  this  Is 
true  In  nearly  all  that  region  of  the 
States  a<  uth  of  the  Mason  and  Dixc 
«-.d   al'v;;    the   we.  tern   ct^ast,  Anz<^ 
i;-w    M-'X'co      That    Is    whTe    you 
ful >r  utiir^iatlon  cf  the  available  farrp 
as  the  crtp  c-n  be  land  It  Is  better 
plantr^  and  harvested  during  the 
November.  E)ece:uber.  January.  Frbru 
Uarcb.   when    the   avalL^ble   farm   la 
»erT    little    else    to    do.     The    crop 
•    any    a'tentton    durlr.g    the 
:  ni«t  2  or  3  cultivations 

»p:;i^,  •  more  until  harvestln 

The  a  \  sheet  w;ll  Rive  vou  ai 

Inlormation  e»  to  what  you  may  expect 
1    arre    of    arf.choJces    properly    plan 
prcpcrly  utilized     We  have  several  a 
this   year  that   will  quite  material! 
thi? 

1  win  be  very  g!ad  to  hear  from  yo; 
th^re  Is  any  way  that  I  can  be  of  any 
ad  to  you.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  ren 
•ervlcrs  as  I  am  ab> 
S.ncerely  yours. 

Fred  G   JoHn'om. 
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Atrr^rrrrnc  Intobmatton  on  What  ^  ov  Mat 
r.r  siNArtT  ExrtcT  Fsom  1  Ac:ie  of  Mam- 
MnH    Wii:ti    Impsoved    Jc.vsaltn    Asti- 

CHC'KZS  IN  THX  UNITED  STATKS  Or 

If  1  acre  of  l.ind.  which  cons:s:s  o 
40  inches  apart  EO   rods  long,  is  pi 
Jerusalem  artlchekes  any  time  from 
ber  to  ApnJ.  with  the  hills  spaced 
av.nrt  in  each  row  and  each  hill 
(minds  of  tubers,  there  will  be  appr 
3U.0OO  pounds  of  artlchofee  tubers 
acre,   which    Is  a  fair  yield   to  ex 
normal    conditions   If    properly    pla 
cultivated  on  good,  normal,  prcduc 

Sixteen  tons,  and  each  ton  Is  eqii 
value  to  no  less  than  12'.;   bushels 
The  acre  of  artichokes  would  be  equa 
bxishels  cf  com  for   feeding   purpc^es 
and  ihcrL»  wcu  d  be  at  least  10  tons 
lor   valuable  ensilage  or  in   the  dr] 
ground  through  a  hammer  vnAl 
mules    will    relish    tHe    dry    forage 
grlndlna:   and    do   well  on   It:    best 
It  for  sheep  and  dairy  catUe 

Thc»e   16  tons  of  tut)e:s  will 
pounds  of  fine  perk,  ar.d  the  hogs  w 
barrestlng.  or 

I;  will  produce  an  equal  amcun : 
•nd  mutton.     It  would  be  necessary 
the  tubers  out  wkh  a  potato  digger 
Ing  plow  for  the  sheep  and  cattle. 
Will  p  ck  them  up   or 

It  will  produce  more  dairy  an 
products  than  any  other  one  acre  ol 
plaxit  known  to  mankind,  or 

Klght  hundred  gallons  of  extra 
80  percent  levu:   ^^^   snd  20  percent 

Of 

S;x  hundred  anr*  torty  gallons  of 
lose  sirup  not  harmful  to  diabetlr 

Ptur  hundred  gallons  cf  anhyd 
•Icohol.  so  badly  needed  for  ludu' 
or 

;•■  ;r  thousand  eight  hun 
c  illzed  levulcse  sugar  bo 
be  tics,  cr 

Nine  thousand  six  hundred  ^>  -. 
not  harmful  to  diabeUcs  or  partic 
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icps  can    btcou.e   a   valuable   celluioslc    ma- 
terial If  not  wai  t€d  for  livestock  feed. 

Two  hundred  pounds  of  arachoke  seed 
tubers  will  plan:  an  acre  if  cut  in  two-flf-h- 
ounce  size,  which  Is  about  the  size  of  a  black 
walnut. 

This  very  thlnig  can  be  done  with  the  Mam- 
moth   White    Improved    Jerusalem    artichoke 
on  a  major  poTtion  of  the  agricviltural  lands 
In  continental   United  States  of   America. 
Fr£o  O    Johnson. 

Charleston,  Miss. 
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IN  THE  HOUiSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondc.y.  October  5.  1942 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  what 
President  Rocsevelt  was  talking  about 
v\hen  he  said  the  country  is  ahead  of  Con- 
gre!^s  in  its  thinking  on  this  war.  I  insert 
here  by  permission  of  the  House  an  edi- 
torial from  a  little  country  newspaper  in 
the  Ozark  Mountains. 

Karr  Shannon  is  one  of  the  best  writers 
in  my  S'ate  and  he  speaks  the  language 
of  the  hill  country  of  Aikansas— from 
which  has  come  many  of  the  heroes  of  all 
cur  wars  for  a  century. 
The  editorial  follows:  I 

Every  now  and  then  some  top-hat  In  Wash- 
ington makes  a  speech  or  says  something  for 
the  press  in  which  he  implies  that  the  folks 
back  home — the  ones  over  the  hiil  i*nd  up  the 
cretk— do  not  know  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  war. 

I  said  to  a  farm  boy  who  walked  Into  the 
office  the  other  day,  "When  wlU  you  be 
leaving?" 

And  he  said.  "Next  week." 
He  Is  now  gone!  Gone  as  a  neighbor  and 
friend  from  a  community  in  which  he  was 
known.  Into  a  territory  that  is  unknown  to 
h:m.  into  a  life  that  Is  uncharted,  and  a 
future  that  is  a  blank. 

Out  at  the  farm  you  see  him  no  more.  In 
his  home  a  har.  has  been  hung  on  the  wall. 
The  rest  of  the  family  will  not  see  him  by  the 
fires'.de  this  winter,  and  his  Jckes  and  keen 
humor  will  be  missed  for  months  to  come — 
or  maybe  forever 

Last  week  he  went  away. 
A  handshake  and  farewell  at  the  bus,  and 
he  Just  sort  of  disappeared 

A  mother  w:pes  a  tear  from  her  cheek  as 
she  puts  his  old  work  clothes,  clean  from  the 
wash,  away  for  keeps  in  his  trunk. 

And  he  went  be  home  for  supper  tonight 
Thousands  are  going.  Just  as  he  did.  from 
e\  ery  town  and  village  In  America.  This  mass 
of  humanity  that  Is  moving  from  the  country- 
side Into  the  military  ranks  includes  your 
brothers,  your  sons,  your  sweethearts,  and 
maybe  your  dads. 

And  yet  a  Ic  t  of  people  behind  the  desks 
in  Washington  are  wondering  If  us  hillbillies 
fully  realize  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  war. 

They  sit  there  meditating  on  what  cur  re- 
actions to  meat  rationing  would  be.  whether 
we  would  dare  cut  down  on  coffee,  and  whether 
It  would  not  Ix'  good  policy  to  wait  until  after 
the  election  before  cutting  down  on  otir  gas 
We  read  the  dally  paper?,  and  we  listen  over 
the  radio. 


In  one  part  cf  today's  pap?r  we  read  that 
there  are  terrible  shortages  In  innumerable 
lines  and  that  drastic  cuitailmcnt  must  be 
made  If  we  are  to  win  this  war  On  anotrer 
page  we  read  that  probably  nothing  definite 
will  be  done  until  after  the  elections. 

This  is  to  a  lot  of  you  guys  in  Washing- 
ton. It  comes  from  a  meaily.  little  country 
editor  who  has  only  one  vote  and  absolutfily 
no  Influence      But  lifctsn— 

Do  you  guys  know  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  war?  If  you  do  why  in  the  hell  don't 
you  do  something  specific  r  ght  now. 

Quit  toying  with  vital  Issues  in  committee 
rooms  from  day  to  day  while  the  manhood  of 
America  is  being  sapped.  Go  ahead  and  vote 
that  big  tax  bill  that  will  double  or  treble 
our  Uxes.  We  can  take  It.  No  price  is  too 
great  to  pay  for  freedom.  If  you  can't  j;et 
your  quotas,  make  the  purchase  of  War  Siiv- 
Ings  bonds  compulsory  Put  a  ceiling  on 
wages  and  all  prices — and  enforce  it.  Con- 
script wealth,  if  you  need  it.  What  Is  money 
compared  to  blood? 

Ration  our  gas.  take  our  spare  tires — take 
our  cars  if  you  need  them.  Ration  our  fcod 
and  fuM  and  the  shirts  off  our  backs.  Grand- 
pa Tom  E-stes  lived  on  what  I  waste. 

Help  Leon  Henderson  hold  that  wildcat 
by  the  tail.  EKan't  let  it  get  away  and  come 
down  here. 

And  to  you  fellows  running  this  selective- 
service  business  (I'm  still  talking  to  you  guys 
in  Washington ) .  Why  don't  you  anchor  your- 
selves, make  a  plan  and  then  stick  by  it — 
come  hell  or  high  water?  One  day  we  read 
In  the  papers  that  married  men  with  depend- 
ents will  be  drafted  by  next  month.  And  then 
you  come  out  with  a  statement  that  it  may 
be  next  year.  You  sometimes  reverse  your- 
selves in  the  space  of  1  week. 

Don't  keep  the  boys  in  hot  water  from 
week  to  week.  TeU  'em.  dammit,  tell  em! 
And  then  for  once  stick  to  jour  word.  W.th 
the  exception  of  a  few  creatures  v;ho  would 
buy  out,  politic  out,  or  "conscientiously  ob- 
ject" out,  the  boys  are  not  trying  to  dodge 
the  draft.  Most  of  'em  are  more  than  wiling 
to  go.  You  underestimate  tiie  American  boys 
They've  got  more  guts  than  a  stack  of  tigers 
Make  your  rules,  and  that's  that. 

You  Congressmen  up  there!  For  once  in 
your  life  forget  the  folks  back  home.  They've 
got  plenty  of  garden  seed  and  circulars. 
Quit  bothering  about  the  postmasters  and 
mail  carriers  for  the  duration.  Quit  your 
pussyfooting  and  vote  a  firm  "yes."  The 
primaries  don't  come  up  again  until  1944 
You  can  take  a  little  soft  soap  and  bull  and 
a  few  thousand  dollars  and  win  an  election 
in  2  weeks.  But  it's  going  to  take  steel,  hon, 
and  guts  to  win  this  war  in  2  years. 

As  I  said  before.  I  repeat  again,  I  an  a 
little  editor  trying  to  run  a  little  newspaper 
In  a  little  town  In  the  hills  We  give  hun- 
dreds of  Inches  of  space  to  the  Governmeit's 
efforts  In  the  lines  of  War  bond  buying,  rub- 
ber conservation.  Junk  iron  rallies,  etc  We 
can't  print  all  the  stuff  you  Government 
cfBclals  send  us  To  put  out  a  paper  that 
would  carry  all  the  "releases  '  each  week 
would  mean  that  we  would  have  to  purchase 
at  least  $10,000  worth  of  extra  equipment. 
We  haven't  got  the  money,  and  couldn't  get 
the  equipment  in  times  like  these  if  we  aad 
the  cash. 

Now.  don't  get  the  Idea  that  us  country 
Jakes  don't  appreciate  you  boys  In  Washing- 
ton. We  real:ze  that  you  are  an  essential 
part  of  our  system  of  government,  and  we 
are  willing  to  cooperate  at  all  times.  The 
skies  are  clear  up  here  and  nothing  Is  being 
shot  but  rabbits  and  squirrels.  But  with  two 
or>  three  bunches  cf  young  men  leaving  each 
month,  the  women  and  children  in  the  fields 
trying  to  carry  on  the  work  they  left,  the 
Jnnk  man  taking  the  last  frying  pan.  and  my 
tires  wearing  thinner  and  thu  ner  day  by 
day — don't  you  think  for  a  minute  that  w« 
do  not  realize  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  war. 
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powei5  ri  '.V  centralized  In  thp 
Governr/itr.'L  brings  the,'^'''  ae^■n^^  ir.  c  n- 
tact  with  the  affairs  of  •  v  :  y  :-ar.  w-rr.- 
an.  and  child  in  the  country.  The  c  :.f:- 
dence  of  the  people  of  the  Nation,  u:-d 
their  morale,  depends  much  upon  the 
wisdom,  prudence,  and  aptiiud''  with 
which  these  administrative  a;;  :.>  pre- 
sent the  Nation's  problems  to  the 
country. 

An  effective  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
this  Government  In  wartime  requires 
many  decisive  and  drastic  things  to  be 
done.  How  well  the  people  accept  the 
burdens  required  of  them  depends  much 
upon  the  prudence,  consideration,  and 
fairness  with  which  these  jx  wtrs  are 
exercised. 

Unfortunately,  even  in  a  great  popular 
Government  like  ours,  we  sometimes  see 
a  disheartening  display  of  egotism,  arro- 
gance, and  ineptitude. 

It  is  a  refreshing  thing  when  a  high 
representative  of  the  Government  dis- 
cusses Its  problems  positively,  con.sider- 
ately.  candidly,  impersonally,  and  yet 
with  firm  adherence  to  duty.  I  submit 
an  editorial  from  the  Nation  a.  P  nl  .;:n 
News  under  date  of  Sept'T!.;  ■  ,-  j:^  which 
pays  well-deserved  com-:  •  ;  ;•: n  to  the 
speech  of  Ralph  K  Dim.-  D*  ;  r  v  P*  to- 
leum  Coordinate.:,  ui  tl^t  ar.ivaal  niecimg 
of  the  National  Petroleum  Association  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  il.e  I'.h.  uf  Septem- 
ber. 
The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

A   LEADER    STT.AKS 

A  most  unusual  speech  was  made  at  P.iti^- 
burgh  last  week  by  a  high  Government  war 
agency  official.  It  was  a  speech  of  hvunillty, 
in  great  contrast  to  the  many  warlord  and 
scolding  speeches  being  made  by  many  in 
official  Washington. 

It  was  a  speech  of  admiration  for  and  de- 
votion to  Americas  great  competitive  system 
in  business,  especially  as  in  the  oil  industry. 
It  was  a  speech  of  pride  in  the  cooperative 
effort  of  oil  and  Government  so  far  In  this 
war.  and  a  statement  of  a  "firm  conviction  of 
the  Office  of  Petroletim  Coordinator  that  total 
adjustment  of  the  economy  of  oil  to  the  de- 
mands of  war  can  be  accompliehed  within  the 
framework  of  the  free  enterprise  system." 

It  was  a  spee^^  ark'iowlcdging  tn  the  oil 
men  their  "unqua  ii.e':  patriotism  h:  c:  genu- 
i:  ^  w-ll;i  eness  to  .«»-i\e 

I-  A  a  -peech  of  unqualified  assurance  to 
do  all  possible  to  keep  war's  casualties  in  the 
oil  Industry  to  the  minimum. 

And  it  was  a  speech  admitting  errors  of  hu- 
man judgment  In  the  past  and  sincerely  in- 
viting not  Just  Btiggestions  but  "criticisms" 
in  the  future 
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T*  w-ie  a  speech  to  hearten  every  oil  man  In 
>  .c  »v-  >  T  >rt  and  to  make  each  have  confi- 
dence m  nnn  ^  VT|.:j.t  ViPt  r  charity  for  the  man 
who  marie  :•    .:   1  *:•     .<    Tying  to  lead  them. 

For  the^e  reasons  the  reader  will  find  that 
speech  substantially  in  full  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  It  was  that  of  Ralph  K  Da  vies. 
Deputy  Petroleum  Coordinator,  and  made  at 
the  fortieth  annua'  nip<  •  ng  of  the  National 
Pr^roletim  Association 

We  earnestly  urge  that  you  read  that 
speech  for  the  like  of  it  we  ha\p  r  •  heard 
amid  all  the  speech  making  *.:  .  Washing- 
ton. So  many  Washington  speeches  are  dic- 
tatorial. TV.ev  tell  the  rest  of  America  to 
wait  until  ^'v  '  riBton  has  planned  It  and 
then  to  obi;.  Tl.ey  scold  and  accuse  They 
do  ever3rthlng  but  offer  cooperation  with  the 
Americans  who  are  furnishing  the  sons  and 
brothers  and  the  dollars  to  fight  this  war. 
And  above  all  they  generally  indicate  plans 
of  social  and  economic  reform  of  life  and 
bu'iinesa. 

A-    the    oil    Industry    and    America    enter 

pon  the  darkest  and  most  hazardous  period 
.;i  all  history,  this  speech  of  the  Deputy 
Petroletim  Coordinator  says  that  our  Gov- 
ernment— mind  you  "our  Government" — is 
going  to  work  with  tis  and  for  us  that  we 
of  the  oil  industry  may,  as  free  citlaens.  do 
the  best  Job  we  ever  have  done  as  such  free 
citizens,  a  Job  that  will  help  tremendously 
in  winning  this  war. 

It  was  Just  the  speech  this  critical  moment 
and  this  harassed  oil  Industry  needs  to 
arouae  still  more  the  fighting  energy  of  every 
oilman. 


Price  Control -Slum   Cle?rance 
EXTENSION  OF  RK:v1AP.KS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

OF     Ii.,1  'iN.iIS 

IN   THK   He'V'~E  OV   HF;PHK::E^T.^TIVE'= 
V."  d'lLwday.  September  13    1942 

Mr.  KELLY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  exi -..d  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  therein  my 
remarks  made  on  the  16th  day  of  Au- 
gust 1937,  in  reference  to  slum  clear- 
ance, may  I  state,  before  these  :-  ni:.:k.- 
are  again  mentinnod  by  mp  thai  it^ie;- 
day,  Septemb'  1  2:^  194:  -  iR.s  a  day  in 
the  history  ol  our  c<  :  ■ :  •  as  to  just 
what  Congress  intended    <   c 

The  price-control  bill  as  passed  does 
not  and  will  not  stab.'.ze  prices.  Con- 
sumers already  are  pay;r.L;  entirely  too 
much  for  consumer  goods — each  and 
every  day  the  prices  are  going  up. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
right  in  thi 
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ment, if  he  cannot  b  •  ru'^^'i  d 
Certainly  in  wariirn»>  vu   :;.;,,■ 
faith  in  the  Cliief  Executive. 
Let  us  glance  into  the  past 
we  find  many  a  viciou-  is-  w-p 
against  Presiat  :  •  :   -.p.: 


A:\:m 

>!. !"  ^  could? 
;  p..  re  our 

Rv.d.  there, 
ip<  :  article 
t  :  .-.rT;:.;!'-  condi- 
tions, for  then  wiU  :_  piLicr-,  e  itui  Union 
for  the  masses. 

We  find  Jefferson  fr.c  entering  diflB- 
cult  problems  while  ;:.  ^  ;!..p.  and  those 
wh;  d.c.  ::<-,:  agree  with  his  polic;i :  >-  ut^ht 
to  deaUoy  his  principles,  yet  Jtttti.-on's 
name  liv*^s  while  those  of  his  critics  have 
been  fo:T'""tf" 

Abrah.iHi  Lii-iccin  t  \vf  nvnc f  c  the 
same  sitiaation — one  :  -  tily  to  refer  to 
Greeley's  articles  on  Lincoln-  ^v''''-  Bald- 
win alwEtys  referred  to  the  P.  -:>ient  as 
the  bloodhound  of  Illinois. 

The  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  re- 
ferred •/  as  a  lunatic,  classed  worse  than 
an  anarchist,  and  it  was  stated  that  if  he 
had  his  way,  we  would  all  do  biusiness 
with  gla.:;s  pockets.  These  remark*;  were 
quoted  by  the  elder  J  p  M  rtan  and  the 
tone  of  his  remarks  :i  t :,  y  > urns  up  the 
hatred  \nhich  big  business  generally  had 
for  the  trust  buster. 

Yet  all  the  feeling  against  all  of  the 
great  Pr(>sidents  in  the  pa  *  ui.-  :  ■  : 
to  preserve  the  Union  by  thu:  acki.v  .v;- 
edgment  of  the  will  of  the  people,  was  but 
a  ripple  in  comp:ir:-f'r  \v:'P  :>  •■  ;)resent 
hatred  sigalnst  F:.i!;ki.::  D  F.i-osevelt. 
perpetrated  b^  ;1;  >e  who  cannot  dictate 
th.":f    p">"'-'f^-    I'X.)     the    w;:^hr=    of    the 

pv  p;. 

Si  M:'  Speaker,  inthi>  tV:!:*  *(■;;:■  vpnt 
Infia'Lion,  1  was  one  of  th*  96  rntn  who 
voted  with  the  President  to  control 
prices.  T"-.;.-  administration  has  done 
much  in  pL.p.Mg  those  who  have  to  toil, 
that  they  might  have  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live  an<i  Ij-ir.j.  \.\)  n  -  ir  families, 
and  at  this  poir  I  :  :  p  ::ite  the  re- 
marks made  by  me  ii  i  *  i .'  on  slum  clear- 
ance: 

SLtTM  EEADICATTON  AND  ROnSINO 

(Extension   of   remark*   of   Hon.    Ed\\      :     A 
Kellt.  of  Illinois,  in  the  House  ol  i.;,;^- 
senUtives,  Monday,  Aug.  16.  1937) 
Mr   KiLLT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  con- 
sideration of  S.  1685,  a  bill  to  provide  financial 
assistance   to  the  States    and   political   sub- 
d.vtsiona  thereof  for  the  elimination  of  un- 
safe and  insanitary  housing  conditions,  for 
the  eradication  oi  slumb,  for  the  provision  of 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  for  laral- 
lies  of  low  Income,  and  for  the  reduction  of 
unemployment  and  the  stimulation  of  busi- 
ness activity,  to  creat    a  United  Sutes  hous- 
ing   authority,    and    for    other    purposes,    I 
wholeheartedly     give     my     sincere     support. 
When  our  country  waa  enjoying  the  pj  ak  of 
prosp)erlty  housing  experts  Informed  us  that 
millions  of  otir  people  In  the  land  of  wealth 
were  living  in  homet  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation and.  instead  of  a  remedy  lor  this  sit- 
uation in  order  that  it  might  Improve,  con- 
ditions ol  living  for  these  unfortunates  were 
continually  getting  worte.    Since  the  build- 
ing boom  that  prevailf;  p      ''     lB2d  stopped, 
as  well  as  all  other   i..'  .^    ■      :    .  mployment, 
thousands  of  homes  in  t.ium  districts  have 
been  demollKhed,  with  the  result  that  count- 
leas  mUllons  of   people   are   without   proper 
housing   faculties.     The   bill   recognizes  the 
fact  that  homes  for  our  citizens  In  the  low- 
income  bracket*  will  not  pnd  cannot  be  built 
by  private  enterprise;  therefore.  If  those  citi- 
zens are  to  be  hou.sed  in  better  living  qu  r- 
teiB,  such  a  program  must  be  assisted  by  tha 
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PMteral  Government.  The  problem  5f  those 
CitUKOS  who  are  unable  to  provide  ihem- 
wlvcs  with  better  housing  coiidltlons. 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  peopU  who  do 
not  Btid  cann<^f  earn  enough  by  hon<  st  labor 
•nd  eflort  '  part,  who  mu!?t  U'  e  in  in- 

BamiJiry  b'-  the  raising  ot  th?ir  chil- 

dren m  these  environmenta  has  made  the 
lV)U-:ni?  problem  a  national  prcblen 

The  admmutrallon.  under  the  ;u!dance 
cf  President  Rooeevelt.  has  sought  t<  remedy 
thi*  terrible  housing  condition  pevaillng 
th-  •  our  country  through  thi'  Recon- 

str  P'inanre  Corporation,  the  e  tablish- 

Inn  <>t  iii«»  Home  Owners  Lean  Cor  (orution, 
the  Federal  Hou-mg  Administrat  on.  the 
Public  Works  Administration,  and  he  Sub- 
•Istence  Homesteads  Ccrporation— tliey  have 
all  been  designed  to  help  solve  thi!  mighty 
question  of  proper  hotjalng  They  not  only 
afford  the  furnishing  of  homes  fir  those 
who  are  Able  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  =ime  but 
also  the  furnUhing  of  homes  for  tliose  who 
axe  unable  to  finance  the  full  coet  of  their 
homes. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Co  poratlon 
has  loaned  millions  of  dollars  to  UmH  ed-proflt 
corporations  at  low  Interest  rates  for  the  con- 
atruction  cf  homes 

The  Federal  Housing  Admlnistrs  tion  has 
tnsured  loans  for  refm!r.s  and  mode-nizatlon 
of  almost  a  million  and  a  hnlf  of  lomes  In 
our  country,  and  has  insured  mort;;ages  fcr 
new  buildi'  g  and  refinancing  of  old  Homes  to 
the  amount  of  $500  OOO.OOO.  it  also  Is  insuring 
mortgages  at  the  rate  cf  1  500  per  week  for 
low-cost  housing,  which  In  turn  lelps  the 
bur.dmg  industry  and  these  who  rely  on 
btnlding  of  hom.es  for  employment 

The  Home  Owners"  Lean  Corpon  tion  has 
saved  from  foreclosure  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  homes  In  this  Nation  despite  the  criticism 
of  those  who  could  not  comply  wit^  the  laws 
governing  the  Corporation,  and  tiiose  who 
lost  their  homes  through  forecksurt  proceed- 
ings which  are  less  than  9  percent  tl:  roughout 
the  Nation. 

These  agencies  have  helped  to  solve  our 
home  problem;  however,  they  h:\ve  been  un- 
able to  8«ilve  the  problem  to  provide  homes 
for  the  lowest-income  classes — that  Is.  with 
Incomes  in  the  brackets  below  $1.2(0  per  an- 
num This  bill  attempts  to  solve  th?  problem 
of  furnishing  homes  lor  that  clais  of  our 
citizens  whose  Income  will  not  peimlt  tbem 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  furnishing  homes  la 
decent  quarters 

In  many  cases  two  or  more  fanilles  oc- 
cupy these  old  homes  unfit  for  hibitatlon; 
this  bill  will  afford  better  living  qi  arters  for 
those  unfortunate  citizens. 

This  bill  not  only  helps  to  prov  de  better 
living  quarters  to  those  people  who;  e  incomes 
•re  in  the  lew  brackets,  but  also  wi  1  help  the 
unemployment  situation  especial  y  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  Nation  where  l.ese  con- 
ditions prevail,  so.  therefore.  It  wll.  help  the 
employment  situation  as  well. 

It  will  help  also  the  lowering  of  death 
rates  from  tuberculosis  which  is  alJ  avs  found 
among  our  citizens  that  live  in  slum  quarters. 
It  will  afford  these  people  a  nev  environ- 
ment cf  life,  especially  among  th  ?  children 
that  now  practically  lUe  In  the  sta  e  of  crime 
they  are  not  resp<_-)nsible  for.  but  laid  at  their 
door  from  Infancy  up  to  the  tin;-  they  are 
ready  to  go  out  into  the  world 

This  bill  will  also  decentralize  tl  e  housing 
activities  of  the  Federal  Gover  rnent  by 
putting  up  to  local  housing  au"  |  -<  the 
task  of  working  out  thilr  own  noii-.;;k:  proo- 
lems  with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  sum  pro^ .'.  ;  f  r  .n  this  bill  is  $500- 
000000  for  loans  u  ..-  :  c  '.he  period Icf  3  years. 


than  the  going  Federal  rate  of  Interest,  plus 
one-half  of  1  percent,  and  no  loan  Is  to  be 
made  in  excess  cf  85  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  project,  thereby  requiring  the  local  com- 
munity of  housing  authority  to  stand  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  housing  project 
where  there  Is  no  grant.  The  loans  are  to  be 
secured  by  a  first  lien  on  the  revenues  of  the 
projects  of  the  local  agencies  and  also  by  a 
pledge  of  the  annual  contribution  to  be  paid 
to  such  agencies  by  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority  In  the  way  of  annual  con- 
tributions. 

Mr  Speaker,  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
p>ast.  when  minds  were  depressed,  people  were 
in  the  state  of  lear  In  the  48  States  of  the 
Union,  and  out  of  that  fear  new  life  has  been 
born,  new  environments  are  assured,  and  a 
better  understj.nding  fcr  one  another. 
Every  State  in  the  Union  is  now  Interested 
and  concerned  In  the  welfare  of  the  citizens 
of  our  country.  I  am  happy  to  lend  my  sup- 
pfjrt  in  this  grea:  measure  of  a  humanitarian 
aspect. 
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HON.  LAWRENCE  LEW1;> 

OF  tULORAao 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  5.  1942 

M:  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  October  2, 
1942: 
ENrouR.\ciNC  Factors  in  Secret  Ttip— Shows 

WORK.^BILITT  OF  NEAVS  CENSORSHIP  PLAN  AND 
STRATECT    DEflSIO.NS 

(By  David  LawTence) 

President  Roosevelt's  secret  trip  across  the 
continent  has  stirred  up  a  controversy  among 
newspaper  correspiondents  and  members  cf 
Congress  as  to  whether  the  news  should  have 
been  suppressed  during  the  last  2  weeks. 

The  purpose  of  the  secrecy,  of  course,  was 
protective.  It  is  Important  in  wartimes  that 
the  movements  of  the  President  be  attended 
with  as  little  public  knowledge  as  pc«slble 
so  that  enemy  saboteurs  shall  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  harm  to  the  train  or  auto 
in  which  the  Chief  Executive  may  be  travel- 
ing. 

This  Is  a  well -recognized  rule.  The  corre- 
spondents here  observed  it  when  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill  came  and  went,  and  they  par- 
ticularly refraired  from  printing  anything 
whatsoever  about  the  visii  of  Foreign  Com- 
missar Molotcv  Df  Russia  until  after  he  had 
left  the  United  States. 

Wherever  the  Presidents  life  may  be  in- 
volved, the  customary  rule  is  to  err  on  the 
side  of  suppres.'-ion.  hence  the  reasons  for 
s«*crecy  in  this  instance  are  well  founded. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  news  in  ad- 
vance of  the  trip  was  properly  withheld,  but 
that  press  dispatches  could  have  been  per- 
mitted a  day  or  two  after  the  President  vis- 
ited each  city  or  area.  This,  however,  merely 
would  have  made  more  difficult  the  problems 
of  the  secret  service,  which  is  charged  by  law 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

The  moment  any  dispatches  had  been 
printed  telling  that  the  President  was  en 
route  It  would  1-ave  been  easy  for  any  enemy 
agents  on  the  Piciflc  coast  to  have  surmised 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  might  go  there.  And 
since  the  principal  objective  prct>ably  was 
to  inspect  Pacific  coast  stations  and  plants, 
the  importance  of  secrecy  for  the  whole  trip 
can  be  well  understood. 


GREAT    RESPONSIBILITT 

It  Is  being  asked  why  the  President  took 
the  trip  when  he  has  access  to  reports  from 
high  Army  and  Navy  officers  who  are  con- 
stantly making  Inspection  trips.  The  answe* 
Is  that  with  the  biggest  war  in  history  and 
the  biggest  responsibility  ever  placed  on  a 
President.  It  was  natural  for  Mr.  Roosevel: 
to  want  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  what  was 
going  on    throughout   the   country 

He  has  always  liked  to  get  the  feel  of  things 
first  hand  and.  though  the  trip  had  its 
hazards,  it  Is  understandable  how  he  came  t<j 
dec.de  on  It. 

One  may  disagree  with  the  report  that  the 
President  has  made  to  the  press.  He  appears 
to  come  back  rather  critical  of  the  news  re- 
ports, which  regrettably  are  Inadequate  be- 
cause censorship  and  the  preoccupation  of 
high  officials  make  it  difflcult  to  get  accural.? 
Information  on  some  highly  controversial 
subjects. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  didn't  stay  out  long  enough 
perhaps  to  get  an  over-all  picture  of  wha , 
the  people  are  thinking,  nor  could  lie  appraist- 
In  a  couple  of  weeks  the  validity  of  the  news 
reports.  There  are  always,  to  te  sure,  minor 
Irritations  and  articles  that  are  not  palatable 
to  persons  In  a  position  of  responsibility  who 
grow  impatient  with  the  free  processes  of  an 
alert  press  which  in  the  very  nature  of  thing:i 
makes  mistakes. 

What  Is  important  is  whether  the  peopl'; 
know  whafs  going  on  in  Washington  or 
whether  they  magnify  the  items  to  which  the 
President  has  referred  as  indications  of  a  non- 
cooperative  attitude  Inside  the  Government. 
There  Is  no  way  to  verify  these  things  because 
the  censorship  sometimes  prevents  the  press 
from  getting  access  to  the  truth. 

It  is  a  safe  asfumption  that  the  matteis 
complained  of  by  the  President  can  be  cor- 
rected by  a  more  intimate  contact  between 
the  press  and  the  Government,  something 
that  Elmer  Da*is  is  expected  to  work  out. 

INCOURAGING  SIGN 

A  war  is  too  big  a  thing  to  be  run  per- 
fectly. Mistakes  will  happen  and  reports 
will  get  out  piecemeal,  sometimes  before  the 
whole  story  can  be  learned.  On  the  whol<\ 
it  Is  refreshing  that  a  man  as  important  fis 
the  President  can  travel  from  ccast  to  coa.'^t 
In  America  for  2  weeks  and  all  the  newt- 
papers  and  magazines  and  radio  statlors 
respect  his  wishes  and  keep  a  news  item  of 
that  sensational  nature  from  the  people  till 
officially  released. 

It  Is  an  encouraging  sign.  too.  that  the 
Commander  In  Chief  can  leave  Washington 
in  the  midst  of  war  and  rely  on  a  staff  of 
Army  and  Navy  officers  back  home  to  take 
care  of  the  i.cur-by-hour  decisions  that  must 
be  made  on  war  strategy  and  other  vital  mat- 
ters related  to  It.  It  is  a  sign  that  the  cause 
of  the  United  Nations  Is  progressing  favor- 
ably when  the  President  can  take  2  weeks 
out  and  see  things  for  himself.  The  straia 
mtist  be  easing. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1942 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORIH  M:  .-pak  r. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  thie 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letti^r 
received  from  the  State  Council  of  Your  g 
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Men's   K  ■vuhliic.n   Clubs   of   Mas.^^achu- 
setts: 

Boston.  M.^ss     *.:»  ::•■   -i  bo-  29,  1942. 

Hon.    RiCH.'tRD    B.    WiGGIt-'.v    PTH. 

House  Office  Buildinc    U' ;  hrngton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wigclrsworth  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  following 
resolution.  Introduced  by  me.  was  adopted 
by  the  State  Council  of  Young  Mens  Re- 
publican Clubs  of  Massachusetts  at  its  reg- 
ular monthly  meeting  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 26 1 

"We.  the  State  Co-.ncll  of  Young  Men's  Re- 
publican Clubs  of  Massachusetts,  hereby 
commend  the  Republican  Member  of  the 
National  House  who  recently  adopted  the 
constructive  10-polnt  progrrim  of  Repub- 
lican policies  and  principles." 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  C.  Batxkt,  Jr. 


r.'j/irs.'iifir.al  "Regulators"  Scofd  m 
.•\U-ick  on  Propo.sed  SecuriiK-s  aiui  Lx- 
cKin?»'  ComTiv'ssion  Rule 
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HON.  GEORGE  .\.  P.\DneCK 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  5,  1942 

r.Ii.  PADDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
The  Daily  Bond  Buyer  of  October  3, 1942 : 

Professional  RECtTLATORS  Scored  in  Att.\ck 
ON  Proposed  Security  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission Rlt-E— Bond  Attornet  Tells  Phil- 
adelphia Bond  Clt-b  That  Regulation  or 
Municipal  Bond  Market  Would  Injure 
States  and  Cities 

Governmental   regulation   of  Industry,   as 
we  have  sc>en  It  In  this  country,  as  well  as 
all  over  the  world,  was  the   timely  subject 
of  an  address  made  yesterday  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Philadelphia  Municipal   Bond  Club   by 
David  M.  Wood,  New  York  bond  attorney,  who 
also  happens  to  be  serving  his  second  term 
as  president  of  the  Municipal  Bond  Club  of 
New  York     Mr  Wood  did  not  confine  his  re- 
marks to  the  proposed  rule  X  15C1   10.  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  investment  banking 
industry  by  the  Security  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission,  aithuugh    he   used    that   proposal— 
which    he    described    as    •'regulation    at    Its 
^orsf— to  point  up  his  criticism  of  the  type 
of    bureaucratic    regulation    which,    feeding 
upon  Itself,  makes  legitimate  business  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible,  imposes  tremendous 
expense  upon  It.  burdens  executives  with  un- 
necessary duties,  and  often  puts  business  in 
a  strait  Jacket     New  procedures,  or  new  meth- 
ods  of   doing    business   are   discouraged,    he 
continued,  and  worst  of  all,  a  large  and  ex- 
pensive bureaucracy  is  built  up.  which  tends 
to    perpetuate    itself,    until    finally— perhaps 
after  generations,  the  public  goes  to  the  other 
extreme  and  wipes  it  out  completely. 

Taking  a  broader  view  of  the  subject  than 
local  examples  cf  regulation  such  as  that 
being  administered  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  Mr.  Wood  reminded  his 
listeners  that.  In  some  countries,  rtgulatlcn 
has  brought  about  the  emigration  of  whole 
Industries  to  other  countries  "Excessive 
regulation  was  refponsible.  in  a  very  large 
measure,  durlne  the  Middle  Ages."  he  con- 
tlnufi'  ■  '-.r  Th''  d'H-elopment  of  th"  great 
trad::  !•  c  '^^n.Kr-::' :p.<=  on  the  bnes  of  Holland 
and  !•.^  n;-  'i.p  b'.-ik  ,-'-.,.■  ♦     f  -;:i-  Br.'- :-   '.vhere 


business  was  Irtv' 


:t:  cr'erts 


It 


contributed  In  no  small  degic*^^  ■)  wi«-  s<i;lt- 
ment  of  North  America,  for.  w'.rr.  :t  i  ..lution 
once  gets  into  full  swing.  It  tencii.  uj  burst  the 
bounds  of  Indiistry  and  commerce  and  to  spill 
over  into  the  regulation  of  the  private  and 
religious  life  of  the  citizen.  I  could  expand 
upon  this  thesis  and  show  how  the  growth 
of  regulation.  In  any  community,  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  loss  of  liberty  by  the  p4.K3ple 
and  the  gradual  change  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment from  a  democracy,  or  wanelhinK  ap- 
proaching a  democracy,  to  a  more  authori- 
tarian type  of  government  " 

Referring  specifically  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commls.sion  and  the  history  of  its 
Bcverai  attempts  to  extend  its  control  to  cm- 
brace  public  securities  such  as  these  of  States 
and  cities.  Mr.  Wood  said  that  in  his  judg- 
ment the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion's "greatest  mistake  Is  its  failure  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  anything  which  Impedes 
the  free  flow  of  State  and  municipal  bonds  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  directly  affects  the 
States  and  the  municipalities.  The  munici- 
palities, however,  are  very  conscious  of  that 
fact  and,  therefore',  to  the  surprise.  I  suspect, 
of  the  Sectirities  and  Elxchange  Commission, 
the  municipalities  have  resisted  its  attempt  to 
secure  congressional  legislation  authorizing 
It  to  regulate  the  transactions  of  dealers  in 
public  sectirities  in  the  over-the-counter 
market.  The  men  who  run  the  flnajices 
of  our  municipalities  have  acquired  coi\std- 
erable  familiarity  wUh  the  trading  market 
in  their  securities  and  know  its  effect  upon 
thei'  financial  operations." 

"There  are  vast  differences  between  public 
and  private  securities."  the  speaker  con- 
tinued. "When  a  private  companj  Issues  its 
sectirities,  the  transaction  represents  private 
Interests  borrowing  from  the  public  for  pri- 
vate purposes.  When  a  State  or  a  municipal- 
ity Issues  securities,  the  transaction  rt^pre- 
sents  the  organized  public  borrowing  money 
frcm  the  public  for  public  purposes.  In  other 
words,  the  public  is  at  each  end  of  the  trans- 
action. That  is  a  distinction  which,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  too  often  overlooked  In  regulat- 
ing private  securities,  In  the  Interest  6i  the 
public,  it  Ls  not  unnatural  that  the  regulat- 
ing body  win  view  all  transactions  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Investo-,  because  the 
damage  done  to  the  issuer  will,  perhaps, 
affect  the  public  only  remotely,  but.  In  the 
case  of  public  securities,  such  an  attitude  Is 
unreasonable  because  the  public  is  both  the 
Issuer  and  the  investor. 

"Tliese  differences  between  public  and  pri- 
vate securities  have  u.«ually  been  recognized 
by  our  legislative  bodies,  and  statute  after 
statute,  of  every  character,  car  be  cited 
which  exempts  State  and  municipal  bonds 
frcm  Its  operation.  Congress  recognized 
these  differences  In  the  various  securities  acts 
which  it  has  pasfaed,  and  I  think  that  one  cf 
the  mistakes  which  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  has  made  Is  its  attempt  to 
apply,  without  discrimination,  the  same  ideas 
of  regulation  to  public  as  well  as  private  jecur- 
itles." 

Lest  anyone  think  that  he  is  opposed  to 
any  regtilatlon.  Mr.  Word  conceded  that  to 
ark  under  what  clrcumstancps  he  would  ap- 
prove of  regulation  Is  a  fair  question  ard  de- 
serves a  candid  answer.  That  answer  he  mi^de 
In  the  following  words:  "I  am  of  the  ofiinion 
that  regulation  of  a  business,  or  Industry. 
Is  In  the  public  Interest  when  abuses  In  that 
business  or  Industry,  are  so  widespread  as  to 
be  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception.  Then. 
in  my  opinion,  and  only  then,  is  it  Just.flable 
to  Impose  burdens  upon  legitimate  tnin5ac- 
tions  and  hcnest  businessmen.  Under  such 
circumstances,  unfortunately,  the  lionest 
businessman  and  the  legit:mate  transaction 
Is  the  exception,  and  the  benefit  of  the  regu- 
lation. In  aU  probability,  will  outwelijh  its 
disadvantagi'S  W;  <  n  however,  the  abuse 
complained  ( f  Is  .-.  rarf  occurrer.cfc  ai  d  the 
overwhelming  n:.o  r;'y  cf  -r  .;.;  ^^- ;.  :::-  in 
the  industry  are  4tg.i.niaie,  ia..i,  iii.u  ,iuv.vc- 
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Flarun-.Al-Rashid  With  a  Brass  Band 
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HON.  PAUL  W.  SH.AFER 


Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF  iif  n:r.-K v  ■  v:\'ES 

Monday.  October  5,  1    iJ 

Mr.  '•'■!IK  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Sp€aker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

HARtTN-AL-mASHID   WITH    A    BRASS   BAND 

The  tactics  of  Harun-al-Rashld,  who  sallied 
forth  at  night  to  see  what  his  loyal  subject* 
were  doing  and  saying,  are.  of  cours'>,  suscepti- 
ble to  modern  improvements.  Mr  Rorsevelt's 
Journey  demonstrated  once  more  that  Amer- 
ica :s.  indeed,  the  land  of  Euperlatlve?  His 
secret  was  undoubtedly  the  blrpost  secret  in 
histijry.  Probably  less  than  half  the  people  in 
the  communities  thrcuph  which  he  passed 
have  been  talklne  alxjut  It  for  the  Inst  10 
days.  Between  50.000  and  70.000  soldiers 
were  required  to  guard  the  route  he  traveled 
on  the  Paclfir  coast  and  at  one  place.  It  Is 
reported,  the  President  addressed  50.000  per- 
sons. But  at  least  It  was  a  well  kept  secret 
to  the  shut-Ins  who  depend  on  the  news- 
papers and  the  radio  for  their  news.  The 
censorship  ofSce  decreed  that  the  President's 
movements  were  a  mCiiary  secret  and  not  a 
Elnf;le  newspaper  In  the  United  States  prlntetl 
a  word  of  them  untU  he  was  safely  back  in  the 
White  Hotise.  Now  some  of  their  readers  who 
don't  know  the  circumstances  accuse  tbem  ot 
boycotting   the    President. 

As  Representative  Haixeck  noted  In  Con- 
gress, these  uncontroUable  urges  to  go  out  and 
see  what  the  people  are  thlnkin'T  and  saying 
seem  to  seize  possession  of  Mr  Roosevelt 
afccut  once  every  2  yea'-s.  In  1938  there  was 
the  Inspection  of  the  drotight  areas,  of  whlcli 
Mr.  Halleck  was  so  unkind  to  say  that  they 
consisted  of  about  5  minutes  of  drought  in- 
spection and  5  days  of  parades.  In  1938 
there  was  a  similar  swing  around  the  circle, 
and  in  1940,  as  everyone  will  remember,  the 
tension  of  international  events  which  was  go- 
ing to  keep  the  President  in  Washington  re- 
laxed enough  to  permit  him  to  inspect  defense 
plants  in  these  areas  in  which  the  people  were 
least  Busplcicus  that  what  Mr.  Wlllkie  was 
saying  was  only  campalen  oratory.  It  is 
understood,  of  course,  that  these  trips  have 
all  been  nonpolltlcal.  The  fact  that  elec- 
tions also  occtu*  at  2-year  Intervals  Is  purely 
a  coincidence 

This  is  the  first  of  the  trips  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  made  in  camera.  As  time  goes  on 
repetition  of  the  device  may  bring  refliie- 
ments  When  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  pres- 
ent Duke  of  Windsor,  wished  to  avoid  the 
panoply  of  state  visits  he  traveled  under  on« 
of  his  minor  titles,  as  Baron  Renfrew.  TT^e 
21 -gun  salute  to  the  President  was  abolished 
on  the  trip  Just  finished.  Perhaps  in  the 
future  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  prefer  to  travel 
under  one  of  his  subsidiary  titles,  such  as 
presid'Mt  of  the  American  Red  Crofcs  or  of 
the  \\..::..  .-jprlngs  Foundation. 

Tt    ..\...    !     tunate    that  Mr.   Roosevelt   pot 
]„.:.  ..  t.   V.     limgtou  when  he  did.  consUlerlng 
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noae  into  affairs  that  do  not  c 
ctpally    the  conduct  of   the   v.  i 
prc<w:ng  opinions  on    many   ^v 
which  U  can't  jwsslbly  have  adcq.. 
mation.   because    the   executive    d 
wont  tell  the  Congresamen  what 
Also,  the  Members  are  actually  t 
to  debate  when  legislation  is 

Newspapers  and  the  radio,  .^ 
umr.ists  and  coauncntators.  are  a. 
nating  stories  which   are    r.ot    \r 
which  do  Infinite  harm.  M 
although  ht  refused  to  n.tii.^ 
talking     atxiut      Government 
rushing     Into    print    with     r. 
alarmist    statements.     Even    : 
■ppaan  to  be  at  fau  '      M- 
Sttppoaed  to  be  the  tx  ~ 
that    It    was    14    percent    below 
August.    The  President  Intlmatcc 
Nelson  probably  didn't  know  wha 
talking  about 

Almost  everybody.  In  fact,  seems 
ol  step. 
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September  29,  writes: 
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This  Is  something  I  never  expectw   to  write. 


For  the  first  time  since  I  have  been 


dlctator- 
ef  life.     I 

to  ncr- 
Congress 


J '.ems. 
Aeek  the 


In   Washington.   I    believe   we   are     n   danger 
of  going  over  to  dictatorship. 

I  don't  mean  the  temporary  quas 
•hip  that  war  always  brings  to  a  br 
mean  dictatorship,  period. 

There  can  t>e  no  Immediate  retuin 
mal  when  the  fighting  stops.  If 
cannot  recover  Its  sense  of  responsibility  and 
lis  Independence  from  pressure  g;  oups  like 
the  ravenous  farm  Icbby,  it  will  tx  no  mere 
capable  of  dealing  with  recor.s-rxicf/.on  than 
It  Ls  capable  of  dealing  with  v. 

We  are  seeing  before  cur  eyt;>  ....i 
break-down  of  legislative  government.  Con- 
gress Is  not  legislating.  It  Is  carrying  out  the 
orders  of  a  handful  of  farm  lobhvists 
hover  around  the  halls  of  the  Caplt.  1  and  give 
their  order*.  They  are  the  Congre  s — people 
you  never  elected  and  whose  names 
ably  don't  even  know. 

It  has  been  going  on  a  long  tim« 
has  reached  defiance  of  an   urgen  ;   need  to 
hold  the  economy  of  the  country  in  balance 

To  see  this  thing  happening  at 
time  like  thi?  is  an  appalling  ev4nt  which 
sends  a  shudder  through  your  fta  ne  if  you 
want  to  keep  this  a  democracy 

Time  and  again  I  have  said  th.\ 
ahipa   rise   up   cut   of    the   decayed 


will  n".ea:. 

c.  a  c,  ,£-■ 


I 


you  prob- 


Now  It 


dlctatcr- 
n.)lns  of 

parliamentary  government.  T'.me  knd  again 
I  have  said  that  those  who  accused  President 
Roosevelt  of  trying  to  become  a  d:(  tator  was 
silly.  They  were  silly  so  long  a;  v  h-,d  a 
strong,  healthy  Congress  which  d    ;  ;.,^ve 

to  eat  out  of  the  hand  of  one  IcbUy. 

I  have  n»ver  seen  any  dansier  in  delegating 
power  so         ■        -he  agency  ci  :  it  is  In 

good    he;i.  M  <!ern    gover;  ■  requires 

quick  deci5U  :  :  r'.e.xibUlty  not    'aslly  pro- 

vided by  the  .i^.;..^t.ve  process  Tnt  5Tong 
executive   power   must  be  kept  >   :     rae- 

work  of  poiicy  set  b-  •^e  \pc:-'.    '  |  '   br.inch. 

Congress  Is  danne  F---.  f^.  :  i' i  -evelt  to 
put  his  w  1-  •■    ■•%••:<   •      •;.'■   ■■•-*   ::• 


F^-iy- 
aior, 


reporting 


so  overwhelmingly  on  the  President's  side 
that  he  is  the  likely  winner— and  democratic 
machinery  the  likely  loser. 

Congress  Is  risking  destruction  of  Its  pres- 
tige and  Influence  to  a  fatal  degree 

Weeks  ago  when  I  wrote  rather  bitterly 
about  Congress  and  its  demagoguery,  some  of 
my  friends  In  Congress  went  Into  pouts,  I 
understand  some  of  the  Congressional  ladles 
took  out  their  hatchets  also. 

Well,  maybe  I  was  a  little  rough,  and  I 
piped  down,  because.  c^;ning  from  Baptist 
parents,  I  always  figure  that  a  fellow  ought 
to  have  a  chance  to  repent.  But  do  we  have 
to  wail  forever? 

I  doubt  if  the  country  will  wait  forever. 
No  other  country  has  been  able  to  wait  for- 
ever One  fine  morning  after  parliamentary 
vernment  has  filled,  some  loud-mouthed 
I'Uow  m  a  uniform  gets  up  and  announces 
he  is  boss  and  that  you  can  call  him  II  Duce 
or  Der  Fuehrer  and  like  It.  by  God  I 

The  odd  thing  which  every  one  of  us  ought 
to  keep  in  mind  Is  that  the  people  like  It— at 
firs*.,  certainly.  These  Germans  and  Rus- 
sians fighting  at  Stalingrad  believe  In  Hitler 
and  In  Uncle  Joe.  They  believe  the  strong 
man  knows  how  to  lead  them  to  victory. 
Thry  are  glad  that  unbelievers  were  Jailed  or 
shot.  When  government  breaks  down,  peo- 
ple turn  to  the  man  they  think  Is  strong 
enough  to  put  them  right  side  up  again. 

You  know  haw  -.his  country  turned  to  Mr. 
P.  >cseveli  that  morning  In  March,  1933.  He 
looked  like  the  man  who  could  save  the  coun- 
try from  chaos.  He's  still  around.  Some 
things  have  occurred  recently  that  suggest 
he  Is  getting  Into  the  mood. 

Congress,  you  had  better  watch  this.  The 
people  won't  save  you.  They'll  let  you  go 
down  the  drain  if  that's  where  you  insist  on 
golr  g.  and  theyll  tie  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  they 
did  in  1933. 

Congress,  you  ar?  asking  for  it,  and  It  will 
be  a  sorry  day  for  the  United  States  of 
America  U  you  get  It. 

The  coming  of  the  dictatorship  which 
Mr.  Clapper  sees  has  been  made  easier 
by  the  writings  of  men  like  Clapper  who 
have  criticized  Congress  in  season  and 
out — seen  onlv  sood  in  the  New  Deal. 


Securities  and  hxchan:^e  C'ViriN  >  - 'm'i 
Proposed  Di  closure  Ru!**  L.i'-J 
[.'. asion  ot  Sec,jr;ties  Act 


;nsion  of  remarks 


HON.  GEOFGE  A   PADD''(K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR-ES 

Monday.  October  5.  1942 

Mr.  PADDOCr:.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ny  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  thi?  following  article  from 
the  Daily  Bond  Buyer  of  October  2, 1942: 

sicmmrs    and    ex:hange   commission    pro- 
posed   DISCLOST-'RE    BULX    CALXED    E\.\SION    OF 

srcntrms  act 

T!ie  power  of  thi;  Securities  and  Exchange 
I  Commission  to  apply  the  proposed  rule 
X-15C1-10  to  State  and  municipal  securities 
Is  challenged  by  Congressman  Ltlx  H.  Bortn, 
of  Oklahoma.  In  a  letter  written  to  Chairman 
Ganson  Purcell  or  the  Commission  under 
date  of  September  23.  Congressman  Borzn 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  subcommittee  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 


since  1937,  and  in  that  capacity  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  securities  business  and 
Its  regulation  by  a  governmental  agency. 

In  his  letter.  Congressman  Boren  points 
out  that  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission In  Its  proposed  rule  assumes  the 
power  to  set  up  a  new  class  of  exempted  se- 
curities as  distinguished  from  the  exempted 
securities  as  defined  by  Congress.  This,  he 
asserts,  Is  "a  positive  evasion  of  a  directive 
of  Congress, "  and  he  tells  the  Commission 
frankly  that  before  he  would  see  this  method 
of  destroying  what  he  believes  to  be  the  clear 
Intent  of  Congress  he  would  ask  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  for 
a  legislative  directive  to  regulate  such  action. 

This  Is  the  second  protest  to  reach  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  from 
members  of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  On  August  28.  Con- 
gressman GcoRGE  A.  Paddock  challenged  the 
authority  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  enforce  X-15C1-10  against 
municipalities  in  a  letter  addressed  to  James 
A  Trennor.  Jr.,  director.  Trading  and 
Exchange  Division. 

Congressman  Borens  letter  In  full  text 
reads  as  follows: 

CONGHESS  or  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HotrsE  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C,  September  23.  1942. 
Mr.  Ganson  Purcell. 

Chairman,  Securities  and 

Exchange  Commission.  ' 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dear  Mr  Purcell:  I  have  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  since  1937.  If  you  will  re- 
view the  hearings  on  S.  3255  and  H.  R  9634. 
which  amended  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934.  regulating  over-the-counter  market 
transactions,  you  will  find  It  v.as  the  definite 
Intent  of  the  subcommittee  to  exempt  mu- 
nicipal securities  completely  from  the  regula- 
tory power  of  the  Commission. 

Now  proposed  rule  X-15C1-10  comes  to  my 
attention.  In  this  proposed  rule  the  Com- 
mission assumes  the  power  to  set  up  a  new 
class  of  exempted  securities,  as  distinguished 
from  the  exempted  securities  as  defined  by 
Congress. 

In  my  Judgm^ent  the  first  fundamental  In 
an  approach  to  securities  regulations  Is  the 
recognition  of  the  difference  between  public 
and  private  securities.  For  the  6  years  In 
which  I  have  served  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee particularly  studying  securities 
problems.  I  have  found  no  time  in  which  any 
matter  came  up  that  was  not  a  definite  ex- 
pression of  intent  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  exemptions 
affected  by  your  proposed  rules  as  a  unit  class, 
and  there  has  never  been  the  slightest  sup- 
position that  the  Commission  could  void  that 
Intent  of  Congress  by  breaking  that  class 
down  Into  separate  units. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  want  vigorously  to  protest 
the  body  and  Intent  of  the  proposed  rule 
referred  to  herein.  I  conceive  It  to  be  a  posi- 
tive evasion  of  a  directive  of  Congress,  and  1 
feel  that  should  the  Commission  believe  con- 
ditions warranted  any  such  rule,  a  recognition, 
of  the  obvious  Intent  of  Congress  In  the  law, 
and  supplemented  extensively  in  the  hear- 
ings, should  lead  the  Commission  to  come 
back  to  the  committee  for  such  authority,  If 
need  existed. 

Unless  the  Commission  feels  that  It  has 
facts  with  which  to  Justify  legislative  au- 
thority to  change  this  clear  Intent  of  Con- 
gress, then  the  proposal,  X-15C1-10,  shcu'id 
promptly  be  laid  aside.  If  the  Commission 
does  feel  that  evidence  not  heretofore  con- 
sidered by  Congress  exists  to  Justify  such  an 
alteration  In  the  viewpoint  established  by  the 
Congress  on  the  subject,  I  am  sure  the  Com- 
mission will  find  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  open-minded  to  a  cn- 
sideratlon  of  the  facts. 
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I  will  appreciate  hearing  from  you  on  this 
subject  txcause  I  must  tell  you  frankly  that, 
before  I  would  see  this  method  of  deetroylng 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  clear  Intent  of  Con- 
gress, I  would  ask  the  ronunittee  lor  a  legis- 
lative directive  to  regulate  such  action. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely   yciirs, 

L  "1 ;  fc    ti    i'.^.p.f  N. 


Moat  ard  Woo!  Sr;^rtH;,f« 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  HUGH  A,  BUTLER 

IN   THE  .-'N\!F  (   h    THE   UMIKD  STATES 

,i;     -/fii/   Oc'Mhf-  5.  1942 

:.L.  LL TLLi;.  Mi.  i\osident,  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Rech!  n  a  pv  of  a  news  release  of 
October  1  uy  iLi-Ubentatives  of  the  live- 
stock growers  and  feeders  of  the  St/ates 
of  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

There  being  nn  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Officers,  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tees, and  directors  of  Nebraska  Stock  Grow- 
ers. Sandhills  Feeder  Cattle  Producers.  South 
Dakota  Stock  Growers.  Western  South  Dix- 
kota  Wool  Growers,  and  South  Dakota  Live 
Stock  Committee,  meeting  In  Chadron.  Nebr., 
September  29.  mak^e  the  foUowing  observa- 
tions: 

"These  organizations  represent  the  Uve- 
8toc!t  industry  In  western  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota.  Here  mi.lions  of  head  of 
cattle  and  sheep  are  produced  and, or  fed. 
With  the  shortage  of  capable  labor  to  do 
the  work  on  the  ranches  and  In  the  feed 
lots,  a  prospective  scarcity  o.  beef,  mutton, 
and  wool  becomes  acute.  Many  herds  and 
flecks  are  being  r*'duced  or  discontinued 

"Nearly  all  of  the  single  men  of  draft  age 
have  been  taken.  Those  that  were  deferred 
are  going.  Married  men  are  now  Ijelng  called 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  ca^^es  this  means 
the  abandonment  of  herds  and  ranches  and 
a  very  large  reduction  In  the  numbers  of  live- 
stock that  can  be  maintained.  This  occurs 
In  spile  ul  the  fact  that  many  of  these  com- 
munities have  contributed  more  than  their 
full  percentage  of  men  for  the  mUltary  serv- 
ice. To  take  more  will  mean  a  dtspicpor- 
tionaie  Urpft  upon  our  manpower. 

"A  crisis  is  at  hand.  If  the  Nation  wants 
beef,  mutton,  and  wool,  the  military  branch 
must  not  take  more  of  the  men  who  are 
now  doing  the  work  In  this  essential  industry. 
"We  make  these  recommendations: 
"(1»  We  approve  the  pi?nc:ples  incorpo- 
rated in  the  selective  draft  which  provide 
speciflrally  for  the  classification  of  men  ac- 
cording to  their  need  in  essential  Industries. 
We  Insist  that  the  production  of  meat  and 
wool  Is  an  essential  industry. 

"(2)  We  note  that  MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  B, 
Hershey  appearing  before  the  House  Agricul- 
tural Committee  In  Washington,  D.  C,  recom- 
mended freezing  of  essential  workers  to  the 
ranch  or  farm  by  giving  them  the  choice  be- 
tween agricultural  production  or  military 
service.  He  further  stated.  'I  am  wUling  to 
do  this  If  the  proper  policy-making  agency 
of  the  Government  decides  it  is  advisable. 
We  ftUly  approve  th;-^  recommendation  and 
urge  that  the  *pi  .p*  i  p  hcy-making  agency' 
authorize  it. 

"(3)  We  feel  that  the  voluntary  enlistment 
of  men  works  to  the  detriment  of  the  selec- 
tive draft. 


■  4>  We  urge  that  the  highest  authorities 
i  '■  i-hlngton,  having  to  do  with  manp<3v,er 
and  the  selective  service,  convey  to  the 
proper  State  and  local  officials  explicit  In- 
structions regarding  the  administration  of 
the  draft  with  reference  to  essential  woikers 
on  the  farms  and  ranches,  and  then  see  that 
these  Instructions  are  observed. 

"(5)  As  Col  Francis  V.  Keesllng  so  well 
said  before  a  committee  of  the  House,  "There 
are  certain  very  essential  tasks  at  home;  that 
producing  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  eggs  Is  Just 
as  patriotic  and  important  as  building  a 
ship  or  flrtpg  a  gun."  That  fine  truth  can 
be  made  effective  by  recognizing  the  anny  of 
production,  even  as  it  Is  done  m  the  mUluiry 
branch  of  national  service. 

"(61  We  feel  that  a  complete  survey  should 
be  made,  down  to  the  lust  operating  xuilt. 
showing  the  existing  and  the  necessary  man- 
power on  all  farms  and  ranches,  i^ending 
that  survey,  draft  beards  should  be  advised  to 
observe  all  the  more  closely  the  provision  of 
the  selective  service  act  with  reference  to  the 
clas&lficutlou  of  men  m  the  e^ssentiaJ  Indusuy, 
agriculture. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  ranchers  and 
farmers  are  pursuing  their  task  of  food  pro- 
duction without  regard  to  hours  or  hardship. 
It  l8  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  this  ap- 
peal and  others  like  It  be  acted  upon  before 
It  is  too  late  We  should  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  England  in  overdraftlng  manpower 
In  essential  agricultural  pursuits.  There  is  no 
time  for  delay.  The  diaft  of  siiigle  men  has 
been  largely  completed.  It  is  an  attack  upon 
the  last  vital  line  of  food  defense  to  take  those 
in  succeeding  classifications. 

"The  groups  herein  mentioned  stand  ready, 
willing,  and  anxious  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  In  meeting  the  critical  war  emergency." 

ReEpeclfully  submitted. 

E.  N.  BoYD, 

President,   Nebraska    Stock   Growers 
Association. 

Sean  R.  McKeloie. 
President,    Sandhills    Feeder    Cattle 
Producers. 

Ernest  B.  Ham. 
President,  South  Dakota  Stock  Grow- 
ers Association 

E\rlH  Monah^h, 
Past  President.  Nebra.-ika  Stock  Grow- 
ers Association. 

Tkos  F   Arnold. 
Director.  South  Dakota  Wool  Grow- 
ers   Association:    Past    President. 
South    Dakota    Lite    Stock    Com- 
mission. 

Ray  Katthtimer. 
Secretary-Treasurer,     Sorith     Dakota 
Stock  Growers  Association. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  5.  1942 

Mr  SIIAFKH  r.'  M.."..'  ;.•■:  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  most  encouraging  thing  about 
President  Roosevelt's  report  of  his  se- 
cret swing  across  the  country  is  his 
statement  that  '.<:■  [>  :,-  u-  con\anced  that 
the  people  ou..;  :,.f  Wa.shington  are 
t  .:'iv  .-.w  ,;■(■  {■•!  liif  !av  :  •  i.al  '  '.:.:--  Sr.^  .i-n 
!^  tiiTh!.:.!.:  H  o>';ia:v  w:ir  am  !\ht  !;.-y 
a;"':  :.;!■: (  rn:in«'(:  u>  rruiKt-  f  vi  ry  >:jrT 'K'p 
necessary  to  brmg  tae  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion  a<;  quickly  a'^  possible.    11  tlie 


Preiadent  s  trip  accomplished  only  that, 
it  surely  was  wortli-whiie  and  he  should 
not  be  criticized  for  havi;  ■  ken  it. 
That  is  what  many  of  the  c  :  ::  .ssmen 
from  Midwestern  States  ha.  In  try- 
ing to  impress  on  the  administration  for 
months.    . 

The  people  of  ^^  i;  s  ^n  and  other  Mid- 
western States  liave  been  calling  for 
strong  leadership  in  the  war  rflort  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  They  have  long  been 
weary  of  Nf'^v  D.  ,1  politics,  favoritism, 
bungling,  v  i  ;.  and  extravagance, 
stril;es.  and  eflorts  by  the  administration 
to  blame  Congress  for  its  own  shortcom- 
ings Tliey  have  long  '  nown  full  well 
that  531  men  in  Congress  cannot  run  the 
war  and  that  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  has  been  given  every 
dollar  and  every  authority  he  has  de- 
manded to  prosecute  the  war.  So.  it  is 
iiu^. .  i  heartening  that  after  all  these 
n.(  :  '!  the  President  has  learned  from 
fr  !  'id  observations  that  the  Nation 
is  lulJy  aware  of  the  task  at  hand  and  tha 
people  arc  not  orxly  willing  but  anxious 
to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  win. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  CLARENCE  J  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  5,  1942 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.     Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 
<:XoPERATrvE  Extension  Work  in 

ACRICXn.TCTlAL  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Vrbana.  Ohio.  Srptember  24.  1942. 
Hon.  Clarence  J    Brown. 

House  ol  Representatir^s. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brown:  In  order  that  we  micht 
do  e:!Tective  wartime  work  among  the  rural 
people,  recognizing  tire  and  gasoline  conser- 
vation, we  have  organized  a  Neighborhood 
Lead'Prshlp  Contact  Plan  here  In  the  county. 
That  Is,  the  residents  of  each  township  or 
community  have  selected  a  leader  for  each 
group  of  8  to  10  farm  families,  and  every  rural 
family  Is  a  part  of  some  group.  The  Exten- 
sion Service  distributes  factual  wartime  In- 
formation and  gathers  farmer  opinion 
through  these  neighborhood  leaders. 

We  have  Just  completed  a  series  of  meetings 
of  these  leaders.  One  meeting  was  held  In 
each  of  our  12  towrishlps  or  communities, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  26  neighbor- 
hood leaders  per  meeting  Those  300  leaders 
repr€«ent  the  thinking  of  approximately  all 
of  our  county  farmers. 

I  have  attempted  to  stimmarize  the  opin- 
ions of  these  leaders,  and  to  arrange  those 
opinions  In  the  order  of  Importance  as  voiced 
by  the  farmers  themselves.  I  have  then 
briefly  commented  upon  each  heading,  and 
trtist  the  information  may  be  of  some  serv- 
ice to  you  as  our  public  representative. 

Some  of  the  most  vital  wartime  needs  of 
farmers  are: 

1.  Agricultural  prices  on  a  parity  with  labcr 
and  industry. 

2.  More  farm  labor. 

3.  Priority  ratings  on  essential  materials 
and  f-qutpment  necessary  to  food  production 
and  marketing. 
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4  Farm  machinery  parts  snd  repati^  more    I 
readUy  available 

5  Bectnc    welder    supplies    avalla|le    fcr 
machinery  and   equipment  repair 

«    Essential    hand    tools,    hardware, 
supplies,  fencing,  etc  .  readilv  availal 

1    The«e    approximately    300    local 
•Imost    without    exception    are    favori 
the  pfgRing  of  prices  of  farm  produce 
viding  the  price  of  labor  and  IndustrUi 
ucts  are  maintained  on  a  fair  ezchan 
They   are   equally   positive    In    their 
that  farm  prices  should  not  have  a 
fixed  reiiine  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
'  •         'r  and  the  price  of  in 

I  :  fixed  on  a  parity  ba--l 

idrra  prices      However,   they  are  una  i 
X'l  th»'r  opinion  that  there  should  be 

n  of  cur  entire  price  structure 
control  of  Inflation 
3    While  the  local  farmers  ar?  ma 
exceeding  their  production  quotas  tli  i 
the  feeling  very  definitely  prevails  th>» 
will  not  not  be  the  case  In   1943.  a 
yearn,   if   the  drain  upon   agricultural 
continues.    Every  farmer  Is  doing  his 
In  the  production  of  food  and  fiber  bejca 
U^  both    patriotic    and    profitable    to 
However,    there    are    definite    limlta 
human  endurance.    While  the  armed 
are  taking  a  liuge  number  of  farm  yc>n 
dustrv    1*   proving    to   be   a   .source   < 
drain    uptm    rural    help.     Tl  i 
i:id  shorter  hours  of  Industry 
-jng  a  larue  numt>er  of  farm-trnmed 
to  their  ranks      Many  tenants  and  p 
f.irmers  are  also  gradually  drifting 
dusuial  work.     The  farmer  definitely 
help  and  vital  materials  in  the  prodi 
fccid.  as  much   as  does   the   airplane 
facturer    la     the    production     of    a 
Naturally,  we  do  not  want   all  food 
airplanes,  nor  all  airplanes  and  no 
must  have  both.    Tho«e  In  charge  ol 
latin<;  national   policies  and   progra 
recCKiuze  these  facts.     Failure  to  dc 
most  certainly  contribute  to  decreased 
production. 

3  Tlie  granting  of  priority  ratings 
Tldual    farmers    for    essential    mar 
equipment  is  very  often  vital  to  a 
in  citrrying  en  the  farm  prcducticn 
stance,  many  farms  depend  upon  ar 
motor    for    the   entare    water   supplj 
farm  unit      Failure  of  the  motor  Is 
and  priorities  for  immediate  repair 
or  replacement   becomes  vital.     Ma 
ticns    of    equal     Importance    deve 
Some  system  or  plan  should   be  w 
through  which  priority  ratings  to  m«e 
cal  situations  could  be  granted  wltholi 

The  farmer  of  today   operates  or 
Failure  to  provide  adetjuate  rubber 
for  production  and  marketing,  woul^l 
the  entire  farm  operation  of  a  high 
age  of  our  farmers. 

4  Since  little  new  farm  machine 
available  in  the  immediate  future.  It 
very    important    to    have    parts    ant 
readily  available  to  keep  the  farm 
now  on  the  farm  operating  most 
As  their  machinerv  he"  mes  older 
and  repair  probleiv.   x  '.    i-c^me  racr  ? 

5.  Tiie  inability  or  local  electric  a 
lene  welders  to  obtain  priorities  lor 
supplies  are  forcing  many  to  cIosm?  tl 
or  go  out  of  business.    These  welder! 
communities  spend  practically  all 
In  the  repair  of  farm  machinery 
ment.    The  loss  of  the  service  of 
ers  Is  very  vital  to  the  maintenance 
machinery     in     most     communities 
method    of    providing    these    rural 
shops    with     adequate    supplies    fl 
worked  cut. 

6  The  availability  of  ha:  cl  ;  .  .  farm 
h.ardware.  fencing,  well  supplies,  et:  .  is  be- 
com.ng  more  critical.  In  the  eyes  of  these 
local  leaders,  from  month  to  mont 

I  personally  feel  that  the  above  kummary 
of  itxe  CvJmposite  thinking  cl  appri^ximately 
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300  actual  farmers  givc^  a  very  true  picture 
of  the  real  needs  facing  farmers  In  their 
dally  work. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

D.  D.  DowDS. 
County  Agricultural  Agent. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CL.\RE  L  HOrFMAN 

Micmc.^- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  5.  1942 

Mr.  HO??".!'.N\  Mr.  Speaker.  Lin- 
coln's prociamaiion  freed  the  slaves  who 
had  been  forced  to  work  because  their 
masters  so  ordered.  Today  American 
Citizens,  who  served  in  the  first  World 
War  are  denied  the  right  to  obtain  work, 
even  though  they  stand  ready  to  pay 
union  fees  and  dues. 

Read  the  following,  written  by  West- 
brook  Pegler,  published  October  3.  then  | 
form  your  own  conclusions,  and  do  not 
forget  that  the  same  fate  which  con- 
front.s  this  man  who  wants  to  join  a 
union  ha.s  and  will  continue  to  bar  union 
men  from  employment  when  jobs  get 
scarce  or  when  they  are  unable  to  meet 
the  charges  imposed  by  some  union 
officials. 

To  remedy  this  la^t  situation  was  the 
purpose  of  a  bill.  H.  R.  7457.  introduced 
by  me  on  August  3.  last.  i 

The  article  follows:  I 

New  Yobk.  October  5—1  may  be  haunted 
by  this  subject,  but  I  say  it  is  an  outrage  that 
any  racket  should  be  permitted  to  e.xclude 
Fkllled  American  citizens  from  participation  In 
the  Industrial  war  effort  and  worse  th.it  a  Gov- 
ernment which  cries  for  manpower  and  skill 
refuses  to  do  anything  to  reprove  these  re- 
sponsible and,  worse,  maintains  a  political  pro- 
tectorate over  the  guilty  men. 

Particular  examples  are  scoffed  away  as  Iso- 
lated cases.  Their  isolation  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  few.  It  Is  cnly  by  the  citation  of 
the  isolated  case  that  the  facts  can  be  shown. 
Here  Is  such  a  case,  a  letter  from  a  hoisting 
engineer: 

•T  believe  you  may  be  able  to  help  me,'"  this 
man  writes  with  pathetic  optimism,  because 
nobody  who  wants  to  help  him  can  and  no- 
body who  can  help  will  lift  a  hand. 

"I  have  been  employed  as  a  hoisting  engi- 
neer by  the  steel  works  for  the  last  20 

years.    I  have  made  application  twice  In  Local 

.  International  Operating  Engineers,  for 

membership  both  times  being  rejected.  This 
is  one  of  the  letters  I  received: 

••  "This  Is  to  advise  you  that  your  application 
for    membership    In   International   Union   of 

Operating  Engineers.  Local .  has  been  re- 

feirr^d  to  the  committee  of  the  local  executive 
board  and  a  report  having  been  made  to  the 
membership,  pursuant  to  cur  constitution.  I 
have  been  directed  to  Inform  you  that  you 
have  been  rejected  and  may  reapply  after  90 
days.' 

■  1  again  made  application  and  received  the 
same  reply.  As  I  believe  this  would  go  on, 
I  Icxjk  for  work.  I  ccu!d  have  had  several 
Jobs,  but  It  Is  hard  as  the  foreman  who  would 
gladly  put  me  to  work,  as  they  say  it  Is  hard 
to  get  men  familiar  with  the  work,  but  they 
cannot  put  me  on  because  the  union  would 
tie  up  the  work. 

"I  have  an  honorable  discharge  from  the 
United   States   Marine   Corps.      I  served   In 


France  during  the  la=t  war.  I  went  to  the 
politicians,  but  It  is  too  hot  for  them.  I  am 
to  report  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  but 
don't  know  if  the  union  will  let  me  work  " 
Now  It  should  be  noted  that  although  this 
marine  veteran  says  he  has  20  years'  experi- 
ence In  his  line,  the  rejection  of  his  applica- 
tion for  the  membership  necessary  for  em- 
ployment takes  no  consideration  of  his  ability 
and  gives  no  reason  for  the  refusal. 

He  Is  Just  turned  down  and  his  slxill  and 
experience  cant  be  used,  even  on  war  work, 
being  forbidden  by  a  union  whose  Interna- 
tional president  is  a  rich  Chicago  unloneer 
having  a  large  country  estate,  staffed  with 
servants.  In  rural  Illinois,  a  winter  villa  on 
Miami  Beach,  and  a  stable  of  racing 
thoroughbreds.  The  dominant  vice  president 
is  both  a  unioneer  and  a  contractor  and  thus 
a  large-scale  em.ployer  using  men  from  his 
own  union. 

The  president  is  William  E.  Maloney  and 
the  vice  president  is  Joe  Fay.  and  Mr.  Fay  is 
a  New  Deal  politician  of  great  power  in  the 
Frank  Hague  machine  In  New  Jersey  and  an 
active  local  political  cohort  of  Mrs.  Mart 
Norton,  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  This  committee  Is  so 
strongly  predisposed  toward  unloneers  that 
it  Is  now  customary  to  route  around  It  all 
bills  Intended  to  remedy  the  situation  de- 
scribed by  the  victim  of  the  case  here  cited 
and  other  abuses  by  unions,  lest  they  be 
blocked  by  Mrs.  Norton. 

Although  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  crime 
against  unionism  to  hold  a  po.<=itlon  of  union 
leadership  and,  at  the  same  time,  engage  In 
business  as  an  employer  of  labor,  particularly 
the  members  of  one's  own  union.  Fay  enjoys 
the  friendship  and  approval  of  William  Green, 
the  president  of  the  American  Federation  cl" 
Labor  who.  In  turn,  is  courted  and  consulted 
by  the  Government  in  matters  of  labor  policy. 
Kicked  out  of  his  union  and  out  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  once  fcr  this 
offense.  Fay  scrambled  back  and  is  now  operat- 
ing in  his  dual  capacity  more  brazenly  than 
ever  and  with  the  knowledge  ol  Mr.  Green  and 
of  Government  agencies. 

It  should  not  need  pointing  out  that  a 
man  in  Fay's  position  Is  empowered  to  con- 
trol competition  in  his  branches  of  construc- 
tion work  in  his  zone  of  Influence  by  with- 
holding labor  from  his  competitors  on  arbi- 
trary grounds  and  to  shake  down  competitors 
for  graft  as  a  price  of  permitting  them  to  hire 
his  subjects.  And  he  may  load  his  own  con- 
struction Jobs  on  war  works  with  gang  politi- 
cians having  no  skill,  to  the  arbitrary  exclu- 
sion of  skilled  men. 

All  this  Ls  a  wrong  which  Is  poisoning  the 
country,  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  gov- 
erning party  is  the  political  patron  of  the 
men  responsible. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKiJ 

hUN.Ju^LPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  5,  1942 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  an  interesting  editorial  from 
the  Galveston  News  of  October  1.  1942, 
concerning  Social  Security  taxes. 

BLOCK   THIS   T.Ut 

Unless  Congress  acts  by  January  1  to  pre- 
vent It,  every  employed  person  in  the  United 
States  will  have  to  pay  a  useless  Increase  In 
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soclal-Becurlty  taxes  next  year.  Ihe  sccial- 
secunty  law  levies  pay-roll  taxes  on  an  as- 
cending scale  to  accumulate  a  reserve  for  o'd- 
age  pensions  It  Is  now  at  the  rate  of  1  per- 
cent on  employer  and  1  percent  on  em- 
ployee— or  2  percent  on  pay  rolls.  But  the 
law  provides  that  it  shall  be  doubled  on 
January  1.  1943.  shall  rise  to  2'-(  on  each  in 
1946    and  finally  to  3  percent  in  1949. 

When  C'  :  ;;-  '--  j  .  *ed  tins  law  it  had  to 
go  by  gue;  a  :  k  ><»  use  no  dependable  actu- 
arial tables  Were  available.  Social -security 
resei-ves  have  accumulated  must  faster  than 
expected,  however,  while  clalntis  against  the 
fund  are  running  subet&nt;ally  behind  the 
original  estimates.  Recent  investigation  by 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
showed  that  In  1941  ccUections  amomited  to 
$789  000.000  or  56  percent  more  thnn  the 
S605.000.000  originally  expected.  Actual  ben- 
efits paid  amounted  to  only  $80'!t)00.000.  or 
.scarcely  30  percent  of  the  $298,000,000  ex- 
pected to  be  paid  out. 

Congress  figured  that  the  doubled  rates  to 
take  effect  in  1943  would  produce  $919,000,000. 
but  the  tax  is  expected  to  produce  more  than 
this  in  1942  at  exi.«Ung  rates.  According  to 
Manufacturers"  Association  estimates,  the 
old-age  reserve  will  have  reached  eleven  bil- 
lions in  1946  if  the  present  tax  schedule  is  ad- 
hered to.  though  the  original  congressional 
plan  contemplated  a  maximum  reserve  of 
about  seven  billions,  to  be  reached  In  1956 

Now  that  Congress  has  before  it  the  expe- 
rience which  "^as  lacking  when  It  passed  the 
law.  It  should  move  to  correct  its  original 
error.  No  good  purpose  would  be  served  by 
accumulating  a  useless  social-security  re- 
serve On  the  contrary.  It  would  be  eco- 
nomically and  politically  dangerous.  The 
American  people  will  have  to  pay  the  highest 
taxes  in  their  history  to  finance  the  war 

Every  employed  person  in  the  United  States 
will  be  spared  a  useless  deduction  from  his 
pay  envelope  next  year  if  Congress  can  be 
prevailed  upon  to  act  before  January  1. 


>*  Titit  lifiail  Vte  L'G  . 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   HARRY  S.;UTHOFF 

Lit     Wi^<  u."<l^,ir^< 

IN  THE  nnr^r  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
M  --,:,'/   I  htobcr  5,  1942 

Mr.  SAUTHOri  M:  Spoaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  fr'V'.vinR  statement: 

One  hundred  and  f^  v  thousand  Wis- 
consin young  men  will  be  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  by  the  end  of 
'42.  You  and  I  and  every  one  of  us 
want  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  protect 
these  young  men  and  bring  them  back 
home  safe  and  sound  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

WHAT    SH.\LL   WTI    DO? 

First.  We  must  win  the  war  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

Second.  We  must  furni.'^h  all  the  ships, 
airplanes,  munitions,  and  implements  of 
war  necessary  to  do  this  job. 

Third.  We  mu>t  so  thoroughly  train 
and  equip  our  boys  with  the  best  of  every- 
thng  that  they  can  protect  themselves 
apainst  the  enemy. 

Fourth.  We  must  not  quit  until  thf  in- 
vaders are  vanquished  and  disarmed,  so 
that  we  can  dictate  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 


Filih.  V,  -  n  iLst  work  out  a  feasible 
plan  to  a;u.  ;aie  international  differ- 
ences and  avoid  the  use  of  violence  in  the 
future. 

Congress  has   granted   every   request 
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to  give  our  boys  what  they  must  have,  and 
to  insure  their  early  return. 
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FXTENrT  '•:■■:  ("F  r:7MA:-KS 

HON.  WlLLLAiM  A.  PiTTENGER 

<■    -.•  ::-.-NE50TA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday.  October  5,  1942 

M:  PITTFN.  ,¥.l:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
f at r  Lu  iatr  Willi  iiH-  .Situation  where  the 
urban  people  have  a  community  of  in- 
terests with  agriculture.  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  shortage  of  farm  help  is 
a  problem  which  must  be  met  by  ad- 
ministration officials,  otherwise  we  are 
confronted  with  the  possibility  that  peo- 
ple in  Uie  cities  and  villa|!es  may  have 
d;fficulty  in  getting  what  they  want  to 
eat.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have 
three  different  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment which,  if  they  are  not  contributing, 
win  permit  this  situation  to  develop. 

I  refer  to  the  Manpower  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Selective  Service  Agency.  Frankly,  these 
agencies  appear  to  be  working  at  cross 
purposes.  I  do  not  say  this  by  way  of 
criticism  of  the  heads  of  these  different 
departments,  but  it  is  obvious  that  some- 
one in  those  departments  either  does  not 
measure  up  to  their  responsibility,  or  else 
they  are  incompetent.  No  department 
head  can  handle  all  details  and  must  of 
necessity  have  assistants  to  carry  out  a 
program. 

The  experience  of  the  r>eople  indicates 
that  where  th-v  *.-r]  r  >olve  a  problemi, 
they  pass  tlie  bu.  k  : ;  :.  le  to  the  other. 
I  shall  aot  be  surprised  if  we  have  a  buck- 
pas.^ing  contest  when  the  people  of  this 
country  demand  to  know  why  essential 
laborers  on  the  farn.  ,  -  going  into  in- 
dustrial occupation..  aiiL:  oiher  essential 
laborers  on  the  farm  are  being  inducted 
into  the  A;  my  service. 

This  piubit-m  requires  the  exercise  of 
sound  judgment  and  there  just  is  not  any 
judgment  bf:nE  exercised  at  this  time. 
I  have  b  .  (  u:  a  file,  one  of  m.any 
which  indicates  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Selective  Service  System.  A  widow 
woman  in  my  district  operates  a  substan- 
tial farm.  F:i  ^^  rites  me  that  she  has 
three  boys  a..t.av.j  in  Navy  service.  She 
says: 

I  still  h  .  ••*(  bo>-8  at  home.  I  asked  our 
local  boar  :  •  .ve  me  the  oldest  boy,  who  has 
always  been  the  farmer.  Yesterday  both  tl^e 
boys  were  notified  to  go  to  Fort  SnelUng  en 
August  4.  That  leaves  me  barehanded  A!l 
I  worked  for  on  this  farm  for  the  past  35 
years  will  have  to  be  sacrificed.  I  haven't  a 
soul  left  with  me. 


P.ca&e  try  to  help  me.     I  can  t  get  a.cnii 
alone. 

She  further  tells  me  that  one  boy.  36 
years  of  age,  had  operated  the  fa  :;  . ;  nee 

-  iT'.aaer 
r;!,.i  'hat 
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he  was  17  years  of  age    I  took  t! 
up  with  the  proper  officia 
he  is  now  classin*  i'    l    -\    ..    : 
board  has  deterri  .:ird  '.Uai  :.;_ 
necessary  man  in  agriculture." 

If  I  have  the  facts  correctly,  the  local 
board  has  made  a  serious  mistake,  and  I 
am  afraid  this  is  going  on  all  over  the 
country. 

I  have  another  letter  from  a  very  sub- 
stantial citizen  in  another  county.  He 
is  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  a  level- 
headed, sensible  leader  in  his  community. 
I  do  not  have  permission  to  publish  his 
letter  at  this  writing,  but  I  am  going  to 
tell  Congress  what  he  sa3rs.  He  pMiys 
tribute  to  the  local  county  board  and 
says  it  has  been  doing  an  impartial  and 
patriotic  job,  but  it  is  now  beginning  to 
hit  at  the  better  p'txiiictive  farms  in 
order  to  fill  it.s  qi.  ui  He  suggests 
that  Congres  ;;  iieip  avert  this  catas- 
trophic mistaK,  .  He  travels  through  the 
farm  area  of  this  county.  Then  he  points 
out  very  properly  that,  if  the  farms  have 
to  be  liquidated,  the  county  will  soon  be- 
come impoverished.  He  calls  attention 
to  a  farmer  in  a  neirhhrr-ns  village  who 
owns  his  farm  and  ::;;)■  :  us  hi.s  mother, 
but  he  is  unmarried.  Th».s  farmer  ha.*;  a 
dairy  herd  and  other  livestock  found  on 
the  ordinary  American  farm.  He  sells 
his  produce  of  pork.  veal,  butter,  cream, 
eggs,  chickens,  and  vegetables  in  a 
neighboring  city.  He  has  been  notified  to 
prepare  for  induction  into  the  Army,  and 
this  means  that  his  farm  will  have  to  sus- 
pend operations. 

The  foregoing  are  i-au  i\  pical  examples 
of  what  is  going  on.  and  the  responsibil- 
ity for  this  must  be  charged  to  respon- 
sible administrative  officials.  They 
should  not  have  permitted  this  condition 
to  develop,  and  the  least  they  can  do  at 
thi.s  time  is  to  take  steps  to  see  that  ex- 
perienced farmers  who  operate  farms  are 
classified  as  essential  men  and  kept  in 
the  food-production  field. 

The  l)est  way  not  to  win  the  war  is  to 
continue  the  present  foolish  and  haphaz- 
ard policies  with  the  production  of  food- 
stuffs. 


f"-.*    ¥t\-r    Dep ailment    Bjilding 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■■■  y 

riO?*,  CiJFTON  A.  Vi;)0[.)RUM 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRfSENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  5,  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Tliursday  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  EncelI 
addressed  the  House  at  length  on  the 
construction  and  the  costs  of  the  new 
V        F  .ment  BuiidiT^g.     I  request^ 

O.:.  ij^.'uon  Somervell,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  commencem.ent  of  this  pn".'- 
ect  was  in  charge  of  Army  constnicticn. 
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to  furnish  m^  with  a  statement 
menlinR  en  the  gentleman  from 
gan's    IMr.  EncelI    observations 
ttatemenl  speaki  for  itself  and. 
judgment,  not  only  vindicates 
dom  of  the  prnjecl.  but  also  shov 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
tors   have  earned   the   project    t 
j-uccpssfully  under  most  unusual 
ficult   circumstances.      The  lette 
General  Somervell  is  as  follows: 

Oc-roBtR  2 

Hen     GlIFTON    A     WotlDRUM. 

House   I  '    R^r:r,-<fntativts. 

Wafthington.  D  I 
Mt    Dt*R    ^:..     '.Vood«um:    In    resp- 
Tour  r«>quest  lor  Information  concern  I 
durumlon  cf  the  Pentagon  Buildintj 
grekMnau   EwctL  on   the   floor   of   thi 
and  in  the  Conc^iessional  Record  for 
1.  I  submit  the  following: 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  st 
of  Mr    ENCtL  that  the  buildine  :?  w 
atructed  with  a  minimum  of  *; 
unnecessary   architectural    feat    :• 
marble    hails,    fountains,    statuary, 
like,  that  the  offices  are  very  simple 
marked  economy  of  space  and  lacki 
thing  tliat  points  to  the  elaborate 

1    cannot    agree,    however,    that  War 

Department  failed  to  keep  faith  w  uh  the 
Congress  cf  the  United  States  withj  respect 
to  the  construction  cf  this  buildin 

In  the  House  heanr.gs  of  July  2*2 
stated   that  the  building  could  be 
the   then   contemplated  site,   for   *3t 
(exclusive  of  parking  facilities i.     I 
out  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Road; 
ready  prepared  a  general  plan  for  the 
development  frcm  the  south  and  we 
city  of   Washington   and   that   the 
building  site  would  nt  into  t^at  layo^i 
out  difficulty.     None  of  the  co-ts  of 
eral  highway  system  were  therefore 
in  the  estimates 

In  the  Senate  hearings  of  August 
1    stated,    with    reference    to    the 
change  m  location,  "it  is  impossibl  • 
to  give  you  any  accurate  figures  on  t 
trn    Jtte  ■■     I    further    added    that 
would  be  considerably   Increased  d 
additional  roacU  and  the  expensive 
tlon  and  grading  requirement*.     Y< 
course,   aware   that    this  change   m 
m.ide. 

The  ccmpar  res  as  to  bullcfi 

are  extremely  .:  .  .g  If  thos^  cos 

based  on  comparable  facilities,  a.*  wa; 
In    Mr.    Engel*    discussion.     The 
Building  is  entirely  self-ccntalned 
Its  own  sewHgc-dlsposal  plant,  heat; 
e:c.     In    anv    event,    it    Is    hardly 
c^  ■  :]  road  devek)pme 

V  .  ;    aches     against 

£quare-io<ji  ccwu  Of  the  Pentagon 
If    we    compare    the    cott    of    the 
proper.  H9  IM  000.  we  find  that  the 
square  foot  gross  Is  only  $8  52.  a 
parable  to  that  of  other  Governme^ 
ings.     Ccr  •   the  net  costs.  It 

that  the  I  .  Building  drops 

the  others. 

The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on 
1941.  changed  the  requirements  of 
Department,  bcth  as  to  the  needs 
•  nd    speedy    construction.     Change  i 
bu'lding    necessarily    fcllcwc;:      C 
1943    I    Informed    the   House    A    : 
C   :  -e.  through  its  chairmai. 

df    ■     .      ^nts    In    connection    w;.. 
and  cost  of  the  building. 

Although  the  building  Is  not  yet  rumple* 
It    has    t)een    partially    occupied 
months.     It   now   acccmmoda*ei 
personnel,  and  if  the  remaind-  r     : 
Ing  IS  occupied  proporucnatel;.     .d 
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plated.     It    will     accommodate    over     40,000 
employees. 

Because  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
undertaking.  It  was  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States  to  use  more  than  one  firm 
on  the  construction  work.  In  Joint  ventures 
such  as  this,  the  War  Department  holds  the 
group  responsible  for  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  work  and  expects  each  member 
to  furnish  such  funds,  personnel,  and  equip- 
ment as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  the  group  have  been  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

An  alert  enemy,  and  our  enemies  are  alert. 
gains  valuable  information  from  the  disclo- 
sure of  facts  not  generally  recognized  as 
military  secrets.  For  that  reason  Informa- 
tion concenalng  miliUry  construction  has 
been  held  confidential  for  many  months. 
The  War  Department  has  not  used  this,  how- 
ever, as  an  excuse  for  withholding  informa- 
tion from  responsible  Government  officials. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  providing 
this  building  has  been  proven  by  the  events 
of  the  past  year.  The  efficiency  of  the  War 
Department  has  been  tremendously  Increased. 
Congress  rightly  expects  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  take  every  action  looking  toward 
ending  this  war  promptly,  decisively,  and 
effectively.  That  expectation  is  being  real- 
ized. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Brehon  Somervell. 
Lieutenant   General,   Commajiding. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

UF  WAoHlNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24.  1942 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  a 
short  address  made  by  me  over  the 
American  forum  of  the  air.  coast-to- 
coast  program,  delivered  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  on  Sunday  evening, 
October  4.  1942. 

Associated  with  me  in  this  broadcast 
were  Eric  Johnston,  president  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Mr.  Leo  Wolman.  economist  and  author; 
United  States  Senator  Elmer  Thomas, 
of  Oklahoma;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Curran. 
president  of  the  National  Maritime 
Union  and  vice  president  of  the  C.  I.  O. 

The  American  people.  I  am  certain, 
havf  strong  convictions  against  illegal  or 
unjust  fled  deprivations  of  democratic 
processes  during  wartime.  By  that  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  we.  as  a  Nation, 
are  unwilling  to  accept  the  imposition  of 
restrictions  which  are  inevitable  in  a 
war  such  as  this.  My  theory  is  that  such 
strictures  should  be  entered  into  volun- 
tarily, without  any  feeling  of  compulsion 
and  coercion.  It  Is  vital  that  we  pre- 
serve the  BUI  of  Rights,  and  the  civil 


liberties  thereby  guaranteed  u.s,  during 
time  of  war.    The  speech  is  as  follows: 

SHOUU)  WE  SUSPEND  OLTl  DEMOCRATIC  PROCESSES 
DURING    WARTIME? 

Dtirlng  World  War  No.  1  Americans  had 
grevious  experiences  with  legislative  restric- 
tions upon  free  speech  and  a  free  press.  Dur- 
ing 1918  the  emotional  fervor  of  patriotic  cit- 
izens attained  a  pitch  of  extreme  zeal,  if  not 
hysteria.  An  Assistant  Attorney  General 
went  so  far  as  to  propose  the  enactment  of 
legislation  providing  for  trial  by  military 
tribunals  of  civilians  for  violating  the  espio- 
nage laws.  Congress  refused  to  enact  the 
measure  when  Wocdrow  Wilson  wrote  Sen- 
ator Overman  that  such  a  bill  would  seek  to 
employ  the  loathsome  tactics  of  the  Central 
Powers  we  affected  to  despl.se.  During  the 
War  between  the  States,  the  Vallandrlngham 
case  called  attention  to  trial  of  certain  ci- 
vilians by  military  courts,  but  the  excuse 
was  then  offered  that  the  North  was  fighting 
invasion  and  rebellion. 

Now  our  country  faces  the  greatest  peril  of 
Its  history.    Sincere,  patriotic  citizens  advo- 
cate suppression  of  many,  and  In  some  cases 
of  all.  democratic  processes,  through  decrees 
of  bureau  chiefs  and  flats  of  military  com- 
manders.   Universal  conscription  of  material 
and   manpower   Is   being  proposed.     Perhaps 
the  most  respected  man  in  America,  In  con- 
nection with  price  fixing  and  civilian  mobili- 
zation for  war.  is  Bernard  Baruch.     Mr    Ba- 
ruch  testified  before  a  Senate  committee  that 
labor  should  not  be  conscripted  In  wartime; 
that  such  a  program  Is  unconstitutional.  un- 
American,     and     unnecessary,     that     wages 
should    be    stabilized    In    keeping    with    the 
price    structure:    that    the    Army    and    Navy 
should  handle  war  matters,  but  control  and 
direction    of    economic    life    should    remain 
under  civilian  management,  directed  by  the 
President.     Mr.    Baruch    said,   and    I   quote. 
"There  is  a  big  difference  between  conscript- 
ing   labor    for    indio^try    and    men    for    war 
service.     I  do  not  want  any  government  to 
take  a  man  and  shove  him  around,  and  tell 
him  where  he  has  got  to  work.    Conscription 
of  labor  would  lead  to  all  kinds  of  abuses. 
Under   a   wrong  direction,   labor  might   lo?e 
the  rights  It  has  been  fighting  for  over  tha 
last  century." 

Conscripting  labor  to  work  In  private  In- 
dustry Is  civil  peonage.  It  would  disrupt  our 
civilian  economy.  It  would  break  up  home 
life.  It  would  destroy  a  workers  enthusiasm. 
It  would  eliminate  his  protection  through  or- 
ganization. The  same  objectives  can  be 
achieved  through  voluntary  cooperation.  Tlie 
impact  on  the  average  American  of  compul- 
sory conscription  of  manpower  would  be  di.^;- 
astrous.  To  the  fullest  extent  possiblie.  vol- 
untary and  willing  cooperation  throtigh 
patriotic  appeal  should  be  emphasized  and 
sought.  As  long  as  Industry  operates  for  pri- 
vate profit,  It  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  the 
worker  for  wages  that  he  should  be  impressed 
Into  employment.  The  Idea  Is  abhorrent  to 
American  ideals,  and  Incompatible  with 
American   traditions. 

In  this  war.  we  are  fighting  for  certain  lofty 
principles,  among  them  the  8  points  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  the  dissemination 
cf  the  four  freedoms  throughout  the  world. 
Recognizing  the  gravity  cf  the  situation  and 
the  need  for  embarking  upon  certain  steps 
which  normally  would  be  distasteful  and  re- 
sented, the  last  rights  we  should  eradicate 
are  the  democratic  processes  which  are  basic 
to  our  democracy,  and  the  guarantee  cf  which 
Is  validated  In  the  first  10  amendments  to 
our  Constltutlcn. 

After  all.  we  must  maintain  a  civilian  econ- 
om.y  to  support  our  men  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices. We  must  maintain  the  home.  We 
must  enable  people  to  pay  taxes  and  to  con- 
tinue to  earn  the  means  with  which  to  do  so. 
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We  must  strengthen  our  national  ejpnt  oe 
corps.  Our  BUI  of  RlRhts  is  the  great  charter 
of  freedom  we  are  tirh-  te  to  preserve.  It 
Is  the  shining  light  a-  >!'. -  to  those  nations 
engT-i'.fed  in  darknf.'->  a-  ,  lighthouse  In  a 
storm,  so  that  ail  tt  -•  wrto  labor  beneath 
the  yoke  of  dictatorship  may  look  up  and 
take  heart.  It  would  be  a  travesty.  Ironical 
and  untenable,  if  we  sought  to  defeat  the 
Axis,  within  whose  borders  civil  liberties  are 
unknown,  by  resorting  to  the  liberty-crush- 
ing regimentations  and  civilian  enslavement 
which  so  materially  differentiate  the  enemy 
from  us. 


The  Navy's  Challenge  tn  S?rvi 


FXTFNeiON  OF  RF^!.'\RKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  28,  1942 

Mr  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  a  radio  address  which  I 
recently  made  over  WKZO  at  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  in  connection  with  the  recruiting 
campaign  of  the  United  States  Navy: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell 
my  neighbors  here  in  the  Third  District  about 
.come  of  the  magnificent  work  the  Navy  is  do- 
ing in  its  great  effort  toward  victory.  The 
Navy  today  is  a  mighty  force  for  good  in  a 
world  of  evil.  It  is  a  powerful  bulwark  for  the 
American  people  against  aggression  and  a 
hard-hitting  spearhead  in  the  attack  that  will 
one  day  be  launched  to  crush  our  enemies. 

But  the  Navy  needs  enlisted  men  as  never 
before.  It  is  a  need  that  every  able-bodied 
man  In  America  must  be  made  aware  of.  That 
16  why  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  speak  to  you  at  this  time  about  the 
Navy's  challenge  for  service,  and  to  point 
out  some  of  the  magnificent  oppcriunitles  the 
Navy  offers  the  men  of  the  district  which  I 
am  honored  to  serve. 

We.  here  In  Michigan,  are  no  strargers  to 
the  Navy.  The  immense  automotive  works 
centered  in  Detroit  are  now  turning  out  ships, 
planes,  guns,  engines,  helmets,  and  naval 
weapons  of  every  description.  The  ship  canal 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  which  handles  mere  traffic 
than  either  the  Sue"  or  Panama  Canals,  is 
now  transporting  great  shipments  of  iron — 
the  very  lifeblood  of  the  shipbuilding 
industry. 

Our  universities  and  colleges  are  educating 
the  officers  jvho  will  be  required  to  man  the 
ships.  Our  farms  are  producing  the  food  re- 
quired to  keep  the  sailors  fit  Factories 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
State  are  on  a  24-hour  production  basis. 
And.  nr.ost  important  of  all.  our  men  are 
fighting  gloriously  in  naval  ships  on  all  the 
sea  fronts  of  the  world. 

Many  of  our  men  are  in  the  Coast  Guard- 
now  part  of  the  Navy — patrolling  our  beaches, 
wharves,  and  bridges;  safeguarding  vessels, 
ports,  and  harbor  and  waterfront  facilities 
throughout  the  Nation  Others  are  manning 
the  fleet  of  massive  Ice-breaking  cutters 
which  will  be  useu  In  maintaining  navigable 
channels  for  as  long  as  possible  each  year  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  in  northern  ports  as  an 
important  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

Others  of  our  fine  men  are  serving  with 
the  Marines — adding  their  names  to  the  im- 
mortal roster  of  heroes  produced  by  that 
fighting  service.  Who  among  us  was  not 
thrUled  by  the  gallant  stand  of  Major  Dever- 


eaux  at,  :  :-  •  ■  v  n;.,-,ri  ,-t  M.rmes  a:  Wake 
I-sland?  \'.  ;  :  u",  :,k-  i-  c: d  not  pray  for 
those   heonc   m<   .  ■ :  <  v   :      k-ht  day   after 

day  through  the  l  .i/.-  e  t  j  c  sunshine — • 
throwing  back  the  onslaughts  of  great  enemy 
cruisers  and  flight  after  flight  of  bomt)ers? 

These  are  the  kind  of  men  our  State  has 
always  sent  to  the  defense  cf  our  ctiuntry — 
fighters — hard,  strong,  and  barring  no  holds. 
Now  the  need  is  more  vital  than  ever. 

The  Honorable  Frank  Knox.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  has  said: 

"Never  in   ail  history  has  the  call  for  de- 
fenders of  freedom  been  so  urgent  as  at  this 
moment        Brave    men    are     need.xl — stout-    1 
hearted   men — men  who  would   rather   fight 
to  stay  free  than  live  to  be  slaves. 

■  If  that's  the  way  you  feel  about  It,  yotir 
place  right  now  is  with  the  Navy — your 
Navy — in  America's  first  line  of  attack — 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  red-blooded 
men  of  action  who  are  determined  to  defeat 
the  Axis,  who  are  not  only  remembering  Pearl 
Harbor,  but  are  doing  something  about  It. 

"Ifs  your  war — as  well  as  theirs.  And  the 
Navy  needs  your  help  to  win  it.  All  the 
warships,  all  the  fighting  planes  America 
can  produce,  count  lor  nothing  without  the 
men  to  man  them.  Skilled  men  who  know 
their  Jobs,  fighting  men  who  want  action, 
patriots  who  love  their  country  and  serve 
It   as  true   Americans  should." 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy — words  to  thrill  every  American 
man — to  awake  in  every  American  heart  a 
glowing  sense  of  the  great  i  esponslbility  that 
is  theirs — the  responsibility  of  preserving 
America's  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  A  responsibihty  that  will  not 
grow  less  with  time  but  which,  on  the 
contrary,  assumes  more  urgent  proportions 
every  day. 

America  is  in  mortal  peril.  We  are  con- 
fronted on  all  sides  by  a  ruthless  combina- 
tion of  enemies  who  have  sworn  to  destroy 
us — enemies  who  are  strong,  cunning,  and 
well  prepared  The  fight  will  be  long  and 
hard,  but  with  God's  help  and  the  strength 
and  skill  of  American  men — we  will  win 
through  to  victory. 

There  may  be  many  men  here  in  the  Third 
District  who  are  not  aware  of  the  great 
opportunities  the  Na\7  offers  them.  Permit 
me  to  take  a  few  moments  now  to  tell  you 
about  some  of  those  opportunities. 

The  Navy  today  is  a  tremendous  technical 
organization  offering  you  work  of  every  de- 
scription. There  are  49  different  classes  of 
Jobs  waiting  for  patriotic  American  men  who 
select  the  Navy  as  their  branch  of  our  armed 
services.  You  can  take  your  pick — radio- 
man machinist,  carpenter,  boatswain,  avia- 
tion pilot,  cook,  baker,  metalsmith,  fireman, 
painter,  and  dozens  of  others.  WhTtever 
your  job  in  civilian  life,  you  are  almost  sure 
to  find  Its  counterpart  In  America's  fighting 
Navy. 

The  Navy  wants  skilled  fighting  men.  If 
you  have  had  special  training  or  are  par- 
ticularly experienced  at  your  trade  you  have 
an  opportunity  •  onr  the  Navy  or  the  Naval 
Reserve  with  a  -'^  '>  officers  rating — which 
will  give  you  the  higher  pay.  allowances,  and 
responsibilities  to  which  you  are  entitled. 
This  Is  your  oig  chance  to  make  your  ex- 
perience count  most  and  to  get  the  expert 
Navy  training  that  will  fit  you  for  a  better 
Job  than  you  have  ever  held  before. 

But  even  if  you  don't  possess  any  special 
qualifications  that  does  not  disqualify  you. 
The  Navy  affords  you  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
a  trade  school  where  you  can  get  training 
worth  $1,500  In  order  to  qualify  you  In  the 
work  for  which  you  show  an  aptitude.  If 
you're  handy  with  tools — or  if  you  like  radio, 
photography,  welding,  or  any  of  nearly  50 
other  skillf !!  oc  iipations,  here's  your  chance 
to  get  the  t.  f  t  laining  and  to  use  the  Ix'st 
equipment    ti.e    w  .r.J    b.^o    i*   offer.     Costly 


metal  l.ithes — marvelous  telescopic  cfimeri 
vast  power  and  tool  plants — they're  nil  part  of 
the  enormotis  workshop  you  can  call  your 
own. 

And  you'll  he  drawing  pay  while  you  learn. 
When  you  enlist  as  an  Apprentice  seaman 
you're  paid  150  a  month.  After  approximately 
2  months  almost  all  apprentice  seamen  are 
autcmatically  promoted  with  a  propt-irttonate 
raise  In  pay.  Then  you  move  ahead  just  as 
fast  as  your  own  skill  permits  The  Navy 
wants  ycu  to  get  ahead  and  the  Navy  will 
do  everything  possible  to  smooth  the  read  for 
you.  Over  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
enlisted  men  In  the  Navy  today  are  petty 
officers.  And  remember — every  promotion 
means  an  incresFe  in  p.-xv  and  pllowa'.ices 

The  United  States  Navy  is  building  the 
world's  greatest  naval  air  arm  If  you  re 
interested  in  fiylng  this  is  your  chance.  And 
there  are  scores  of  Jobs  open  to  you  beside* 
actual  piloting.  You  may  qualify  as  an  avia- 
tion machinist,  metalsmith.  photographer, 
gunner,  observer,  parachute  rigger,  bomber, 
and  many  other  Jobs.  And  remember  this — • 
every  bluejacket  who  receives  fiight  orders, 
whether  as  a  pilot  or  In  any  other  capacity — 
automatically  receives  a  50  percent  increase 
in  pay.  The  experience  you  get  in  naval 
aviation  will  fit  you  for  a  good  Jcb  In  civil 
aviation  after  the  war.  No  matter  what  your 
training  In  the  Navy,  it  will  fit  you  for  a 
better  Job  after  the  war  is  over,  and  the 
enemies  of  freedom  have  been  defeated  once 
and  for  all.  Some  of  the  most  Important 
executives  in  American  industry  owe  their 
success  to  the  early  training  and  experience 
they  received  as  enlisted  men  in  the  United 
States  Navy. 

As  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Navy,  you'll  have 
a  great  chance  to  win  your  wings  as  an  officer 
pilot.  You'll  be  given  the  world's  finest, 
fastest  planes  to  fly — the  Navy  planes  that  are 
the  spearhead  of  America's  attack.  The  re- 
quirements are  simple — a  high  school  gradu- 
ate physically  flt,  and  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  27  If  you  qualify  you  will  become  a 
naval  aviation  cadet  with  pay  of  $75  a 
month.  Ycull  learn  blind  flying,  gunnery, 
bombing,  and  navigation.  And  when  ycu 
graduate  ycu  11  receive  your  Navy  wings  of 
gold  and  your  commission  as  a  naval  officer. 
The  Navy  considers  Its  enlisted  men  the 
finest  fighting  men  in  the  world  and  has  done 
everything  In  Its  power  to  care  for  their  com- 
fort and  health  Ycu  receive  the  best  medi- 
cal and  dental  service  absolutely  free.  Yotir 
food,  board,  transportation  and  clothing  are 
all  provided  fcr.  Even  your  dependents  are 
taken  care  of  by  the  Government  to  ease  ycu 
of  financial  strain. 

You  can  enlist  today  In  either  the  Regular 
Navy  or  the  Naval  Reserve.  Enlistment  in 
the  Regiilar  Navy  is  for  6  years.  Enlistment 
In  the  Naval  Reserve  Is  for  2.  3,  or  4  years — 
with  the  provision  th.nt  you  are  free  to  return 
to  civilian  life  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
war.  Pay  and  promotions  are  the  same  in 
both  branches.  Any  patriotic,  red-blooded 
American  man  between  the  ages  of  17  and  50 
can  apply. 

The  United  States  Navy  is  the  world's 
greatest  training  and  conditioning  school. 
This  is  your  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  You  can  serve  your  country  as  an 
American  fighting  man  and  give  yourself 
a  head  start  in  life  at  the  same  time. 

My  work  on  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee  has  given  me  an  Intimate  knowl- 
edge of  our  great  Army,  but  It  has  also  given 
me  a  growing  awareness  of  the  tremendous 
proportions  our  modern  Navy  Is  assuming. 
By  all  odds  it  will  soon  be  the  strongest 
sea  fighting  unit  ever  created  by  the  hand 
of  man — a  Navy  capable  of  protecting  Amer- 
ica against  any  possible  combination  of  pow- 
ers that  may  be  thrown  against  us. 

Each  passing  hour  shows  this  new  Navy 
assuming  more  tangible  form.    Every  day  new 
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6hip«  are  Rrlng  Into  ccmmisenjn — b. 
atrcraXt    carriers,    cruisers.    tie9tro\^ 
dxaaers.     submarines,     and     torp 
More    and    more    planes   are    roll. 
aiaembly  lines — fighters,  dive  bomt^ 
range    patrol    boats,    torpedo 
•ccuts. 

Out  of  every  factory  are  coming 
cannon*,    sheils.    and    bullets,    the 
tubes,   gages,   and   wiring— all   the 
and  one  Irustruments,  iir.all  and 
go    into    the    building    of    a    great 
man-of-war 

Much  of  cur  entire  Nation  today 
on  naval  projects,  for  the  Na\7 
mere   than   ships   and    planes.      It 
great  k  of  land  bases,  stru 
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includes   Orydock?.    wharves,   mach 
ramps,  anchorages,  and  barracks, 
fleet  of  armed  merchant  ships  ca 
ons  of  war  across  the  seas      Its  a 
tern   of   steel    mills,  factories 
ordnance  deprits 

All    the.se    need    men       The   Na^^y 
enormous  Job  ahead       It  cannot 
out  your  help.      Liberty  is  a  prec 
not  easily  obtnined.  and  once  achi 
kept       Every    American    man 
share   to  keep  that  liberty  alive 
do  your  share   by  applying  at  on 
nearest  Navy.  Marine,  or  Coast  Gua^d 
Ing  bureau. 

Put  on  the  uniform  of  America' 
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;i         the  American  Na\-y  sweep  th« 
g*m  the  victory. 
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HON.  COMPTON  I.  WH|1TE 

IN  THE  HOr;^F  ■    b    iif,  VK-cN 

/      i         (H-(i->ber  ?,  IMP 

Mr.    V.HI  I  b;      M:      .<,..  ,.N 
'f  i     ::    :  •  \   m  oui   (.uninoy  .s.v.s- 

t  :u  :..i.-  Dtf;i  >;:  .t-r.).il!v  iiicri"\'|«xl  under 
the  provLslon  v.  •'  c.  :  ;;  |  •  silver- 
purohR.sr  pi  .-  (•';  ,;  •  w.  !,<  ■■  \;r>iOv<;t 
two  bilhon   .- .   .  •  ;    i!    .    i:-   ,i!,,;    -  .    c:    cor- 

tiflcaios  in  circvUation  at  th(  present 
time;  the  rxir*  ficure.  as  sh(  v  -  ,:-,  Mi.' 
statement  (  :  ■;  •  Inited  St;\t.  i: .  ,.;:•.• 
for  October  1  i^  ?  i    87  osh  ji  j  h 

In  appreciate. a  <..;  ;ii.'  inip^iiat.Le  of 
silver  as  a  stabilizing  factor  in  our  cur- 
rency rystem.  I  de.^ire  to  prest  :r  :  :  the 
Information  of  the  Memb^T^ '  f  ]:..  ilni-e 
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.'..i:.t,t 
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;i.  ►\sentinK 
covering   i 


the   facts    presented    r. 

Mr.  F   .:,■-:  I...';-.     ■  f   Sr.* 
when.  -A  ■    <.:■   .:>.:•  :r  •.:  : 
research   in   compii  nc 
much     valuable     inloimation 
Sliver  and  its  use  as  money: 

PaosPECT    H-   .v:    M 
Spokane.  Wash  .  St-ptembf  :S.  1942. 

Hen    COMPTON   I     VVfi.'TT. 

House  c-  ..- ;    ■      ■I'atne^. 

v  :  j*iing(on.  A  C. 

I  ^  ^t•T.^     Ht'-'A:th   !^  a  ( opy  of  an 
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N':-'.v  V   rte  (  .-  .-  b.w.s.-       I  c.  :    r.ct  knc-y 

..1    bf-    p';D,,-t':e.-!.    '.    r    I 
n..>c;e  ;u 


Thi^  treaimoi.:.  as  ycu  will  note,  Is  from  J 
somewhat  a  different  angle,  and  I  thought  It  i 
might  be  of  interest  to  you.  | 

I  note  that  Representative  Ciixeh,  of  New  I 
York.  Is  now  verj  much  agitated  because  ] 
civilian  users  cannot  obtain  silver.  It  Is  I 
rather  interesting  that  he  should  make  his  i 
proposal  so  soon  af '  er  the  organization  of  the  ' 
Silver  Users  Emcrjrency  Committee  in  New  j 
York  and  the  New  York  Silver  Jewelers  Asso-  t 
ciaticn.  Incidentally.  I  have  a  IL-t  of  the 
names  of  the  members  of  that  association, 
who.  in  my  opinicn.  might  be  contributors  , 
to  the  Gght  made  by  the — so-called — Econ-  i 
omlsts"  National  Committee. 

Am  I  not  correct  in  assuming  that  civilian 
users  can  obtain  al!  the  silver  they  want  from 
the  United  States  I'reasury  if  they  are  willing 
to  pay  the  price  of  »!  29?  That  at  leaet  Is  the 
way  I  Interpreted  provisions  in  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act 

I  think  it  shou  d  be  pointed  out  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  these  same  jewelers 
are.  apparently  without  complaint,  paying 
the  regulation  price  of  $35  plus  handling 
charges  for  the  geld  they  use.  Why.  then, 
should  they  squawk  at  paying  flJ29  or  better 
for  the  silver  they  use' 

With  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fr.\kk  Lillt. 
1  Enclosure.) 


Wh.*t  Price  Silver?  ! 
(By  Frank  Lilly)  i 
Most  cf  the  things  that  people  think  they 
know  about  silver  simply  "ain't  to,"  because 
the  real  facts  have  been  obscured  by  mis- 
leading propaganda  inspired  by  selfish  in- 
terests and  partisan  politics. 

NCT     16    TO     1 

"Sixteen-to-cne."  for  example.  Is  gener- 
ally thought  to  be  the  ratio  of  world  silver 
and  gold  production  and  many  people  believe 
the  ratio  is  even  larger.  As  a  matter  of  cold 
fact,  the  ratio  of  production  from  1493  to 
1942  has  averaged  only  about  12 'j  to  1, 
and.  during  the  last  10  years.  Just  under 
7  to  1 

In  this  ccnnecticn  It  is  of  Interest  to  not* 
that  in  the  Old  Vcrld  production  of  sUIver 
has  averaged  only  4  to  1  from  1493.  and  In 
recent  years  slighily  more  than  2  to  1.  The 
Ax.s  Pviwers  bv  th*  way.  iww  dominate  In 
»r*as  »hich  v  produce  ntKnjt  20  per- 

cent of  the  u  <old.  but  only  10  percent 

of  the  silver  output. 

TI-CSNT    MIICK    or   SILVW    NOT    Ht«H    aiT    tOW 

TJao  price  of  sllvi-r  alTords  a  glaring  exam- 
ple of  a  wldespreid  f.ilse  assumption,  for 
most  people  do  not  know  that  the  price  of 
"111  cents,  which  Is  the  United  States 
Treasury  price  for  domestically  produced  sil- 
ver. Is  nearly  21  cents  an  ounce  less  than  the 
average  price  of  silver  since  1493  On  the 
other  hand,  the  price  of  $35  for  gold  Is  $12  86 
an  ounce  more  than  the  average  for  the  same 
period. 

Silver.  In  terms  of  gold,  is  cheaper  now 
at  the  so-called  world  price  of  45  cents  an 
ounce  than  it  was  at  Its  record  low  average 
of  28  cents  an  ounce  In  1932  At  the  price 
then  of  $20  67  for  gold,  an  ounce  of  that 
metal  would  buy  o.nly  about  74  ounces  of  sil- 
ver at  28  cents.  At  todays  price  of  $35.  an 
ounce  of  gold  will  buy  nearly  78  ounces  of 
silver  at  45  cents.  Moreover,  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce  will  buy  more  silver  at  71  cents  an 
ounce  than  the  old  price  of  $20.67  would  at 
40  cents  an  ounce.  Silver  is.  In  other  words, 
undervalued  at  71  cents  (domestic  silver)  an 
ounce  and  very  cheap  at  45  cents  (foreign 
silver)  if  we  could  only  get  it, 

SIX-VER-GOU)  RATIO   DECREASING 

I-  ancient  Chald?a  and  Babylonia  the  value 
of  silver  and  gold  was  at  a  ratio  of  13  to  1, 
and  this  probably  tore  a  close  relation  to  the 


output  of  the  two  metals  In  the  Middle  East 
which  was  then  at  the  peak  of  its  mineral 
output.  With  the  development  of  virgin 
mineral  areas  in  the  New  World  after  1492 
the  silver  output  Increased  for  a  long  period, 
but  the  world  average  since  1493  has  been 
only  about  12' 2  to  1. 

The  earliest  biblical  reference  to  the  rela- 
tive value  of  sliver  and  gold  indicates  a  ratio 
of  7  to  1,  and  this  was  probably  the  output 
ratio  of  the  two  metals  at  that  time;  for  the 
peak  of  the  mineral  production  of  the  Middle 
East  had  been  passed.  Note  that  as  previ- 
ously stated  the  output  ratio  of  silver  and 
gold  has  averaged  less  than  7  to  1  during  the 
last  10  years. 

PRICE    RATIO    ONCE    2    TO    1 

There  was  a  period  in  early  Egypt  when  th^ 
value  of  silver  to  gold  was  at  a  ratio  of  around 
2  to  1.  which  Is  about  the  present  average 
yearly  production  of  the  two  metals  in  the 
Old  Wcrld.  In  all  probability  the  value  cf 
2  to  1  was  the  production  rtitlo  at  that  time 

After  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  the 
New  World  and  up  to  1873,  the  value  of  silver 
throughout  the  world  averaged  around  14 
to  1  with  gold:  and  rrost  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries recognized  16  to  1  as  a  fair  value,  based 
upon  Newton's  calculations  as  to  the  probable 
ratio  of  the  two  metals  in  nature. 
'  A  16-to-l  ratio  with  gold  at  the  old  price 
of  $20  67  gave  silver  a  value  of  $1  29  an  ounce. 
A  16-to-l  ratio  with  gold  at  its  present  price 
of  $35  an  ounce  would  give  silver  a  value  of  i 
$2  18  an  ounce. 

7   IS  TO    1    AS   $35   IS  TO   $5 

However,  silver  production  has  not  aver- 
aged 16  to  1  with  gold,  but  only  around  12' ^ 
to  1.  On  the  latter  basis,  silver  would  have  a 
value  of  $2  80  an  ounce.  On  the  basis  of  the 
7-to-l  ratio  of  the  last  decade  and  gold  at  $35, 
silver  would  have  a  value  of  $5  an  ounce. 

FOREIGN  "MELTING  '  VALUES  HIGH 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  Interest  to  note 

]    that,  according  to  figures  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury 

Department,    silver    coinage    had    "melting" 

values  per  ounce  as  follows  as  of  exchange 

I   rates  existing  in  August  1939: 

j    Germany   and   Rumania $4  97 

Lithuania 3  91 

I    Bulgaria 3  73 

Poland 3  58 

Belgium ... ..,,. „  3,  53 

Swu»erl»nd a  79 

Estcmm a.  74 

Great  Britain a  57 

Turkey .. .......  2,  34 

Netherlands a.  ae 

Hungary 1  90 

Canada... I  66 

UNnXD  STATES  PmCHASES  LESS  THAN  SALES 

The  fact  that  the  Old  World  countries 
were  formerly  large  buyers  of  United  States 
silver  has  been  generally  overlooked,  and  It 
will  surprise  most  people  that  despite  the 
purchai.es  made  under  the  Silver  Purchase 
Act  of  1934  we  have  not  as  yet  repurchased 
from  abroad  as  much  silver  in  dollar  values 
as  we  have  sold. 

Most  of  the  foreign  silver  acquired  by  the 
United  States  was  sold  to  us  bscause  of  the 
dire  necessity  of  foreign  countries  and  not 
becau.se  they  would  not.  in  most  cases,  have 
preferred  to  retain  the  silver  either  for  in- 
dustrial or  monetary  uses.  Incidentally, 
London  has  been  the  chief  seller  in  dollar 
values,  although  China  sold  a  slightly  larger 
amount  in  terms  of  ounces. 

ON  A  SILVER  STAND.\RD 

It  would.  In  fact,  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  are 
now  on  a  silver  standard.  At  any  rate,  there 
Is  no  country  now  on  the  gold  standard. 
Both,  by  the  way,  have  their  proper  place  in 
the  monetary  system  and  a  return  to  bi- 
metallism in  one  form  or  another  seems  to  be 
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the  only  solution  for  a  workable  world  finan- 
cial set-up. 

S;lver  has  been  recognized  and  \.-- ri  a 
money  since  time  immemorial,  nnd  :  •  vp 
half  of  the  world's  populatior.  •  i?  i:  .>.  ':u 
only  precious  metal  available  :  r  n  :  •  i  r; 
use-.  Silver  is  the  poor  man's  pocket  money 
and  the  most  practical  money  (or  those  coun- 
tries where  the  per  capita  wealth  is  small, 
notably   India   rrd   China. 


immobil:?' 


WIDER  in:i 


\L  rSE  TO  CONTINCE 


Silver  has  a  wider  industrial  use  today 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  history.  This 
Is  particularly  true  In  the  electrical,  alloy, 
photographic,  and  chemical  fields  where  its 
uses  have  been  nominal  until  within  the  last 
few  years.  While  It  is  now  beln^  substituted 
to  some  extent  for  tin  and  copper,  by  far  the 
largest  demands  are  for  uses  that  will  con- 
tinue and.  In  some  instances,  expand  when 
peace  comes 

SILVER   FACTS  SUMMARIZED 

Briefly  stated,  the  silver  situation  Is: 

1.  The  silver  and  gold  production  ratio  Is 
not  16  to  1.  but  less  than  7  to  1. 

2.  The  price  of  silver  in  relation  to  gold  Is 
not  up  but  down. 

3  Tlie  melting  value  of  the  silver  coinage 
for  most  of  the  leading  foreign  countries  Is 
much  higher  than  the  $1.29  value  of  silver  In 
the  United  States'  monetary  system. 

4.  The  United  States  has  in  the  past  sold 
(exported)  more  sliver  than  It  has  bought 
(Imported)   to  date. 

5  Silver  Is  throiiijhout  the  world  more 
widely  used  as  money  today  than  at  any 
previous  time  and  is  the  only  precious  metal 
money  available  in  most  countries. 

6  Silver  now  has  a  larger  and  wider  demand 
for  industrial  purposes  than  ever  before. 

It  Is  not  too  much,  therefore,  to  say  that 
the  outlook  for  silver  has  probably  never  been 
more  promising  than  It  Is  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RFMAPKS 

HON.  jo!;n  yi.COltUL 

OF  WASUINGT.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monrtny.  October  5.  1942 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  York  dally  newspaper 
PM  and  the  liberal  weeklies  the  New  Re- 
public, and  the  Nation,  have  all  been  per- 
turbed by  what  seems  to  be  a  sabotage  of 
aid  to  Ru.ssia,  as  developed  by  the  bril- 
l-ant writer,  I.  F,  Stone,  through  investi- 
gations made  by  him  involving  difficult 
research.  For  some  time  I  have  been 
fearful  that  aid  to  Ru-sia  has  been  slowed 
up.  stifled,  and  in  many  cases  denied,  be- 
cause of  conservative  prejudice  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  ether  words,  these 
short-sighted  oflacials  are  so  completely 
blinded  by  their  hatred  of  commimism. 
as  sucli.  li-i'  'li-  \  l.iil  »n  comprehend 
that  a:ri  JO  Huss:;i  ;s  rx^cn* !;i1!v  aid  to 
the   Vrv/^d   S'arf^ 

II  vvf  f  111  to  create  a  second  front  in 
the  hlXI  few  weeks,  we  faci""  th>''  po.s.'^f- 
bility  of  Russia  s  gieai  m.-.i.i.;^.  a'_;   Uiiig 


terrible 


r..c  ;h  N:u-:,-  ;;::n:::,u  their 
: . : :::: .;  ■■'),■:  w,.:  machine 
«->  vHtd,  It  is  one  of  the  first  rules  of 
:ni..-  v-v  tartir.-  a  v.]--'  which  is  elemen- 
Uirv  ;;,,i;  :,,  cncv'.'.  *l;r  enemy  one 
should  first  divide  him.  if  possible. 

In  the  last  war.  had  not  Rtissia  fur- 
nished a  second  front  in  the  first  18 
months,  all  r!  F"::i  _  would  have  been 
overrun  by  ii^t.  Gcinaiis.  The  Russians 
invaded  East  Prussia,  compelling  the 
Germans  to  deploy  scores  of  divisions  in 
areas  other  than  the  Western  Front,  so 
that  Tannenberg.  though  a  technical 
Russian  defeat,  was  in  fact  an  Allied  vic- 
tory. 

There  are  dollar-a-year  men  in  war 
agencies  who  would  put  profit  before 
country.  There  are  some  "brass  hats" 
who  give  every  indication  that  they 
would  prefer  a  Nazi  victory  to  one 
achieved  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  The  oil  monopoly  is  well  rep- 
resented among  dollar-a-year  men  and 
in  and  out  of  war  agencies.  That  mo- 
nopoly seems  to  exert  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  government,  regardless  of 
which  paity  is  in  power.  Oil  for  the 
lamps  of  China  was  the  motivating  cause 
of  our  maintaining  a  fleet  of  gunboats  on 
the  main  river  cf  China  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. We  find  oil  executives  everywhere 
we  look  in  Federal  agencies.  The  oil 
companies  were  sufficiently  influential  to 
prevent  the  use  of  agricultural  and  tim- 
ber products  as  raw  material  from  which 
to  manufacture  synthetic  rubber  in  any 
substantial  fashion.  Even  the  200,000 
tons,  out  of  approximately  850,000  tons  of 
synthetic  rubber  authorized  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  which  was  to  be  earmarked  as 
rubber  to  be  manufactui-ed  from  agri- 
cultural products,  was  assigned  to  the 
Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation,  a  close 
affiliate  of  the  oil  monopoly. 

The  oil  industry  wants  to  keep  its  con- 
trol of  rubbT.  T^ey  prevented  the 
United  SiatTi  Governmeiit  from  accept- 
ing detailed  informaUon  concerning  the 
RuJ^sian  j;ynthetic-rubber  process.  Thei-e 
are  those  who  would  rather  see  America 
go  rubberless  than  to  cnccurp.ge  the  de- 
velopment of  an  industr>  which,  after  the 
war.  might  cut  into  the  rubber  monopoly, 
which  our  five  major  rubber  companies 
developed  and  encouraged  through  im- 
portation of  lubber  grown  in  the  Dutch 
Ea.st  Indies  and  British  Malaya. 

Let  the  articles  speak  for  themselves: 
(From  the  New  Republic  of  October  6,  1942] 

WHO   IS  SABOTAGING  RUSSIA? 

In  one  of  the  most  important  stories  to 
have  come  out  of  Washington  in  recent 
months.  I.  F.  Stone  charges  In  PM  and  The 
Nation  that  a  small  group  in  the  State  De- 
partment, the  War  Production  Board,  and  the 
Petroleum  Coordinators  Office  has  deliber- 
ately sabotaged  necessary  aid  to  Russia. 

This  group,  which  Mr  Stone  charges  is 
macie  up  of  men  liiie  .  ■'■.  D^rle,  Jr  :  Max  W. 
Thornburg.  State  i;  ;  a  ...<.nt  adviser  on 
international  petroleum;  Loy  W.  Henderson, 
of  the  Division  of  Em:  nf-an  Affairs;  E.  W. 
Reid,  of  the  Chem.^m-  o  iticii  of  the  War 
Production  Board:  and  Ralph  K.  Davles,  the 
California  Standard  Oil  official  who  is  now 
deputy  to  Harold  It  k(  if-  reported  to  ba\e 
disobeyed  tlie  Pr.  -.ci  i.;  ^  :o?rs  delibcrateiy. 
Fourteen  montli.^  ago  i.u  .;»  uu:  inly  re- 
quested facilities  she  :.t-',(.fr  'r  •  •;,■  produc- 
tion ui  fA^,  \-Uu  ;i.b:t  r.ti..-  .„,;   v.a;-    a\.atlon 
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gas  and  tynthctic  toluol  for  TNT.  The  Presi- 
dent approved  the  request  and  on  July  25. 
1941.  ordered  that  it  be  carried  through  im- 
mediately    But  Rusi^ia  is  still  waiting 

It  Is  significant  that  the  aviation  gas  and 
TNT  processes  tlie  Rtissians  need  are  con- 
trolled for  the  most  part  by  a  group  of  b\g 
American  oil  companies:  Standard  of  New 
Jersey  (which  was  linked  with  I  O.  FHrt)en 
In  a  notorious  cartel  agreement).  Shell, 
Texas,  Standard  of  Indiana  Univeisal  OH 
Products,  and  M  W  Kellogg  Co  These  com- 
panies have  always  been  unfriendly  to  the 
Soviet  Union:  some  of  their  high  officla's  are 
new  in  Washington,  and  seem  to  continue 
that  hostility 

Business  is  business,  and  Stalingrad  Is  so 
far  away  The  Truman  committee  Is  not  far 
away,  however,  or  the  American  peop!e:  and 
the  committee  should  begin  an  Investigation 
at  once. 

(Prom  the  Nation  of  October  3,  19421 

FOURTEEN    MONTHS  AND   EICHTELN    M1NLTE8 

In  18  minutes  Secretaries  Morgenthau  and 
Ickes  have  finally  cleared  a  letter  of  Intent  on 
an  aviation-gas  plant  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
Russian  efforts  to  obtain  taclltties  of  this 
kind,  as  I.  F,  Stone  revealed  in  last  week's 
Nation,  had  been  stalled  for  14  months  Pub- 
lication of  the  facts  seems  to  have  had  an  ef- 
fect. It  is  shocking  to  leam  that  alter  all 
these  months  urders  have  only  now  been  given 
for  the  engineering  and  architectural  blue- 
prints required  and  that  someihlng — perhaps 
continued  haggling  over  patent  royalties — Is 
still  holding  up  Russian  efforts  to  buy  two 
second-hand  Texas  refineries  for  shipment  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  deal  for  these  plants, 
long  shut  down,  has  been  banging  fire  for 
many  months  and  Is  still  In  the  vr.gue  "any- 
day-now"  stage.  This  run-around  given  the 
Rusians  has  become  a  major  Washington 
scandal,  and  we  hope  the  subterranean  anti- 
Soviet  and  monopolistic  Influences  responsi- 
ble will  \x  cleaned  out  of  the  Government  as 
a  result.  Drew  PeartKm,  William  L  Shlrer, 
and  Walter  WlnchcU  have  given  the  story  pi.:b- 
licity  over  the  air,  and  the  rhar  es  have  been 
taken  up  by  PM.  In  a  JoUow-up  arucle  tor 
that  newspaper.  Mr.  Stone  has  added  new  and 
scn!:atlonal  details. 

The  most  shocking  of  tbeae  disclose  the 
part  played  by  ofliclals  tn  the  War  Prrt;-  cMon 
Board,  the  Petroleum  Coord instcrt  office  the 
Nary  liepartmrnt.  and  the  8"«te  D-^partment 
tn  ISTitU'ing  the  ortkrs  issued  by  the  i'ris;dent. 
On  July  25. 1941.  and  M^m  on  August  18  1941. 
Mr  R(K»e»elt  Issued  dctatled  Instruct.cr.v  to 
his  subordinate*  «pecKyinc  exactly  what  fa- 
cilities the  Ruaeiact  wanted  mnd  otde:!ng  ira- 
medlR  .e  action  on  these  requests.  By  Novem- 
t)er  Butwrdlnate  offlcials  had  succeeded  In 
shelving  the  whole  program  and  substituting 
one  calling  for  second-hand  rather  than  new 
refining  equipment.  Even  the  contracts  for 
these  have  yet  to  Xx  completed  as  we  go  to 
press,  though  14  months  have  parssd  since 
the  President's  original  directives  weie  issued. 
To  the  list  of  obstructionists  given  In  last 
week's  Nation.  Mr.  Stone  has  aaCed  the  names 
of  Dean  Acheson  anc  Charles  Funn  In  the 
State  Department;  of  Ernest  W.  Reld.  the 
Mellon  Institute  dollai-a-year  man  who  Is 
Chief  of  the  Chemicals  Branch  In  the  War 
Production  Board;  of  Alex  I.  Henderson,  a 
lawyer  formerly  with  Cravath,  de  Ger,aorff, 
Swaine  &  Wood,  who  is  head  of  the  Materials 
Div:^ion  in  the  War  Production  Beard:  and  of 
Ralph  K.  Davles  and  v,  >  w.  Gary  tn  the 
Petroleum  CDordinai.  :  .  L.-.,>.e.  Davies.  for- 
merly with  Standard  OH  of  California,  is 
Deputy  Coordinator;  Gary,  formerly  of  the 
M.  W.  Kellogg  Co.,  was  until  a  few  weeks  ago 
director  of  refining  In  that  cfiice.  M:.  Stcue 
also  charged  that  E  J.  Sad'.ei  of  Str.ndard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey,  succeeded  in  convncing  Ad- 
mirals Stark.  Reeves,  and  Stuart  that  It  was 
imwls-s  to  grant  the  Russian  requ  :  .*     Tho«« 
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wh.j  favored  the  Russians,  at  ieas- 
barrage    of    technical    objections 
heavy,  were  Harr>-  I    H      <;ns.  Leas- 
minlsirator   Edwar-.    N     avettinii.' 
seerr.s  to  have  crumpled  meet  eas: 
M.  Nelson,  and  William  L   Batt       E4 
the  oil  expert  who  accompanied  the 
n    to   Russia,   and  John   N     ^ 
of  Russian  aid  at  Lend-Lt, 
coniinrndatjon  for   theu  effort*   Ij 
Soviet  ally 

Some  of   the  men   who  opr 
grant  the  Russian  requests  di  . 
frona  the  best  cf  motives.     Th-re  ^ 
est  differences  of  opinion  as  to  w! 
could  spare  certain  oil  facilities,  the 
objections   take   on   a   sardonic   gr 
view   of   all   the  Russians   have   m 
«pare  In  lives  and  wealth  m  the  » 
our  common  enemy.     "The  shock. 
as  Mr    Stone  said  In  PM.  "is  that  i 
ordinate  officials  took  it  upon  them 
substitute    their    Juclgment    for 
dent  s  ■■ 

Behind  these  questions  of  stippl 
technical  points  rais»-d  were  considej^ 
a  frankly  commercial  character 
exprt-":^    by    Reid    and    Henderso 
War  Produriicn  Btiard,  by  Thorn' 
■   E)ep<::rtment.   and  by  the  St.n 
1":     u    who    wen    the    backing    of 
admirals      The.«e  considerations 
,  tainiy    played   a   major   part    in 
re'uctance  and  lack  cf  Interest  shof- 
oil  men  who  dominate  the 
dJnatcrs  Office     Thornburg.  a  fcrni 
tive  cf  s  company  Jointly  owned  by 
of   Cal'fornia   and    the   Texas   Co  . 
the   .-.uspicion    that   the    Russians 
u&intj    the   war   as  an  excuse   to 
precioiis  secrets  of  the  oU  compnr'- 
(»f     them     were     long    ago     n^ide 
through  the  Standard-I   G    Tr        • 
Germany.    Italy,     and     Japa.. 
frankiv  that  the  chemical  branch 
r        .   •     n  Board  opposed  the  glvl 

■  to  either  the  British  or  th  ! 
because    they    would    use    them    t 
with  us  after  the  war 

We  think  this  whole  affair  call5 
plote  and  thorcuzh  Investleatlcn 
committee  and  for  the  discharge 
least   <f    the   officials   concerned. 
Loy  Henderson  should  be  recalled 
cow      We  believe  that  Thcrnburi; 
replaced   by   an   Independent   man 
national  oil  adv:-* '  '     tiu   -^'ate 
Reid  and  Alex  H   :.  iT'^.r.  ;   ..e  de 
their  Incapacity  at  the  W  ,r  f^roduc 
In  r.'any  domeetlc  m-i:-:-    i.-  well 
^•ff.i  r      Berle  has  sufficiently  showr 
8<iviet  animus  to  be  kept  out  of  n 
affecting  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social 
lies      A  house-cleaning  by  Secretar 
been  long  overdue  In   the  Petrole 
ndttr  s  Office      A  shake-up  would 
Riis.tsns    that    forces    aenuinely 
U.em  are  dominant  In  the  adminis 
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:»  4f   :  .  Schnectady.  N.  Y.,  on  September 
11.  l?-t2 

It  la  indeed  a  great  pleasure  and  honor 
for  me  to  have  been  invited  to  address  today 
this  distinguished  gathering.  I  know  that 
Union  College  in  Schnectady  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  educational  centers  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  therefore  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing shown  the  way  to  many  similar  Insti- 
tutions in  this  country,  institutions  which 
are  today  the  pride  of  America.  By  the  won- 
derful education  they  give,  they  have  raised 
here  a  young  generation  which  is  one  of  the 
positive  hopes  of  humanity  in  these  per- 
haps tne  darkest  hours  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

But  while  I  am  deeply  gratifled  by  this 
Invitation  I  well  understand  that  this  is  not 
due  to  my  personal  merits;  I  have  been 
inviteci  as  a  representative  of  one  of 
Europe's  oldest  civilized  nations,  of  Austria. 
Austria  is  the  country  which  was  the  first 
to  fight  the  Axis  My  country  was  the  first 
to  realize  the  terrific  world  aggression  which 
we  have  to  face  today.  In  acting  as  it  did 
through  many  years,  my  country  followed 
her  triiditional  policy  as  a  bulwark  of  civilized 
Europe. 

Austria,  associated  with  Hungary,  with  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia,  and  with  Croatia  has 
been  m  the  past  the  first  outpost  of  our  west- 
ern Christian  civilization.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  it  was  m  that  area  that  the  barbarous 
assaults  of  the  Tartiirs.  the  predecessors  of 
our  J.ipanese.  were  broken.  Between  the 
flf'.eeiuh  and  the  eighteenth  centuries  it  was 
In  the  fields  of  Hungary  and  Austria,  around 
the  w.ills  of  Vienna,  that  the  Turkish  mili- 
tary might  was  destroyed.  Soon  afterward,  a 
new  conqueror,  not  less  barbaric  than  its 
predecessors,  arose  in  the  north  of  Europe — 
Prussia.  Again  it  was  Austria  which  in  many 
wars  fought  the  expanding  Prussianlsm. 

Wh:le  other  countries  had  the  privilege  of 
devekplng  peacefully  their  national  lives  and 
their  civilizations,  Austria  and  the  other 
Danubian  nations  had  to  do  so  under  in- 
cessant difficulties.  There  was  practically  no 
time  in  which  we  could  lay  down  our  arms. 
And.  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  almost  endless 
wars.  I  feel  Justified  in  saying  that  the  record 
of  our  cultural  achievement  is  an  enviable 
one. 

After  the  last  World  War,  the  peace  treaties 
were  extremely  hard  on  Austria,  while  unduly 
mild  rn  Prussian-dominated  Germany.  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, which  formed  a  i^rPHt  economic 
and  political  realm,  was  completely  dismem- 
bered. Instead  of  one  unity,  five  states  were 
created. 

Austria  herself  wiis  left  alone,  a  moun- 
tainous country  with  an  enormous  capital 
city,  fitted  only  for  a  huge  empire.  Essen- 
tially Austrian  ccur.trles,  like  for  example 
the  scuthern  Tyrol,  '*ere  given  to  Italy,  and 
nobody  ever  asked  these  populations  whether 
they  wanted  to  be  iaccrporated  in  an  alien 
country.  Austria  wss  cut  off  from  the  sea. 
and  therefore  had  no  chance  o, 
international  trade.  Finally, 
was  disarmed.  The  peace  treaties  provided 
that  Austria  could  have  an  army  of  only 
30.000  men,  which  obviously  was  not  enough 
to  defend  even  a  sir  all  part  of  the  country. 
In  doing  so.  the  peacrmekers  willingly  or  un- 
willingly overlooked  the  fact  of  the  aggres- 
siveness of  German  policy.  They  seemed  to 
believe  that  the  premises  of  peace  and  de- 
mocracy, uttered  by  the  so-called  German 
Socialists  or  Democrats,  were  sincere.  Other- 
wise one  could  not  explain  how  one  expected 
Austria  to  defend  her  Independence  while 
havln^;  430  miles  o:'.  common  border  with 
Germany. 

Thus  Austria  became  the  weakest  Euro- 
pean country  on  tte  borders  of  Germany. 
Although  weak,  this  country  still  was  one  of 
•re  greatest  prizes  Of  Europe.  Already  in 
l^ld  -.he  German  Cliancelor  Bulow  had  de- 
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dared:  "Whoever  will  hold  Vienna  20  years 
from  now,  has  won  the  World  War."  Stra- 
tegically speaking.  Vienna  was  the  point  from 
which  one  could  dominate  the  whole  of 
southeastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans. 

It  Is  therefore  not  astonishing  that  Hitler 
In    his   book   Mein   Kampf    announced    that 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  National  Socialist 
regime  would  be  the  conquest  of  Austria.     As 
soon  as  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Reich  in  1933,  he  began  to  carry  through  his 
plan.     He  did  so  on  a  double  front:  In  Aus- 
tria itself,   it  was  by   the  weapons  of   fifth 
columnists,  of  terrorism  and  economic  pres- 
sure.    In  the  world  at  large  his  great  propa- 
ganda machine  skillfully  led  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Goebbels.   and   shortsightedly   supported   by 
the  different  Clivedon  sets  of  the  world,  tried 
to  explain  to  the  people  that  the  Austrlans, 
after  all.  were  Germans.     He  emphasized  the 
fact,  that  the  Austrlans  spoke  German  and 
that  Austria  had  been  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  part  of  Germany.    This,  it  is  needless  to 
say.  was  a  typical  lie  of  German  propaganda. 
True,  the  Austrlans  speak  a  German  of  their 
own— which  is  hard  for  a  Prussian  to  under- 
stand— but  the  community  of  language  is  no 
reason  for  political  unity.    For  proof  of  that 
fact,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  difference 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
On  the  other  hand.  Austria  was  never  a  part 
of  Germany,  but  always  an  independent  coun- 
try which  at  certain  periods  of  its  history  was 
ruling  and  dominating  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, of  which  Germany  also  was  a  part.     It 
will  always  be  one  of   the  tragedies  of  his- 
tory that  In  the  critical  years  from  1933  to 
1938  the  European  western  democracies  were 
ruled  by  appeasers  and  weaklings,  who  were 
ready  to  surrender  to  the  demands  of  Ger- 
many.    They  did  so  partly  in  order  to  buy 
"peace  in  our  times,"  partly  because  they  be- 
lieved that  Hitler  would  be  a  bulwark  against 
bolshevism  and  would  thus  permit  them  to 
continue   to    serve   without   sacrifices   their 
mammonish   Interests.     Strong  personalities 
like  President  Roosevelt  or  Winston  Church- 
ill  who  saw  and  realized  the  danger,  were 
described  as  pathological  warmongers  or  tools 
of  bolshevism. 

While    the   European   world   at   large   was 
thus  slowly  giving  In  to  the  German  propa- 
ganda, the  people  of  Austria  always  refused 
to  surrender.     Although  clearly  realizing  that 
the  odds  were  heavily  aj^alnst  them  and  that 
they  were  hopelessly  outnumbered,  the  Aus- 
trlans. proud  of  their  tradition,  took  up  the 
fight   at   once.     They   found    In   the    critical 
hours  of  1933  a  >  dynamic  leader.  Chancellor 
Engelbert    Dollfuss.    This    son    of    a    poor 
farmer  had  a  deep  confidence  in  God   and 
In  his  people,  and   never  for  a  moment  did 
he  think  of  surrender.     I  had  the  privilege 
of  closely   collaborating  with  him   in    these 
first  2  years  of  the  fight.     To  tell  the  truth, 
we  disagreed  on  a  great  many  issues,  as  for 
example  the  handllns:  of  the  labor  question. 
But  on  one  point  Dollfuss  was  clear-minded 
and   consistent:    He  realized   the   danger  cf 
the  National  Socialist  revolution  and  was  de- 
termined not  to  give  in  to  the  German  pres- 
sure,  whatever   the   price.     Since   May    1953 
Germany  took  thf  path  of  violent  conquest. 
German  airplanes  were  dropping  leaflets  and 
arms  over  Austria;  the  Germany  Embassy  and 
the  German  Consulates  were  centers  of  ter- 
rorism.    The  official  German  radio  broadcast 
each  night  appeals  to  murder   and   revolu- 
tion.   The  economic  relations  between  both 
countries  practically  ceased.     At  the  border 
incidents  happened  every  day  while  the  Ger- 
man Wehriracht   was  under  arms   ready   to 
strike  at  any  m.oment.    Since  this  campaign 
of  terrorism  did  not  make  any  headway,  the 
German  Government  decided  to  eliminate  by 
miu-der   the   Austrian   Chancellor.     The   de- 
tails of  the  ghastly  crime  of  July  25.  1934,  are 
still  fresh  in  the  memories  of   most  people, 
but  It  is  not  sufficiently  realized   that   the 
German  Government  as  such  had  planned  the 
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murder,  and  that,  according  to  documents 
found  by  the  Austrian  police,  the  Relchswehr 
was  ready  to  strike  the  moment  the  Austrian 
Chancellor  was  dead.  Although  the  crime 
actually  was  peri>etrated.  the  second  phase 
of  the  German  plan  did  not  succeed  because 
of  the  energetic  resistance  of  the  Austrian 
people.  All  the  armed  forces  of  Austria  and 
the  hastily  armed  World  War  veterans  were 
concentrated  at  the  Gem. an  border  and  this 
was  the  reason  which  finally  stopped  Hitler. 
His  army  was  not  yet  ready  for  the  supreme 
test 

After  the  assassination  of  Dollfuss  the  new 
leader  of  Austria  became  Chancellor  Schusch-  I 
nigg.  He  was  a  deeply  religious  and  .strongly  j 
patriotic  man.  but  had  not  the  dynamic  and 
strong  personality  of  his  predece.ssor.  He 
was  also  greatly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
Austria,  herself,  was  authorizec"  by  the  great 
powers.  While  Germany  was  rearming  for 
many  years,  it  was  only  in  1936  that  finally 
Austria  herself  was  authorized  by  the  great 
powers  to  proceed  In  building  up  her  de- 
fences. Owing  to  this  uncertainty  of  the 
Etu-opean  situation,  Schuschnlgg's  policy  was 
devoted  to  playing  for  time.  It  was  a  difficult 
game  because  the  people  of  Austria  wanted 
a  clear-cut  fighting  policy  against  Germany, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  European  powers 
demanded  an  understandii-.g  with  the  Third 
Reich.  It  is  due  to  this  double  pressure  to 
which  he  was  submitted  that  Schuschnlgg 
was  placed  in  this  most  difficult  situation. 

fhus  we  come  to  the  final  act  of  the  trag- 
edy of  Austria.    In  the  winter  1937-38  Hitler, 
after    having    successfully    reoccupied     the 
Rhineland.  decided  that  the  time  was  ripe 
for  striking.     Once   again   SchuschnlgR   was 
playing  for  time  when  he  went  to  see  Hitler 
in  Berchtesgaden   and   accepted  his  ultima- 
tum.   The  days  between  February  and  March 
1938  were  filled  In  Austria  by  the  fight  be- 
tween those  who   wanted  resistance  at  any 
price,   and    those   who   advocated    resistance 
only  in  the  supposition  that  we  should  have 
some  outside  help.    The  Austrian  nation,  the 
farmers,   and    laborers   were   unanimoiis    in 
their  will   to   fight  even   though   there   was 
practically  no  hope  of  victory.     It  was  with 
absolute  confidence  in  the  will  of  the  Austri- 
an people,  that  Schuschnlgg  decided  to  call 
a  plebl'^clte  on  the  question  of  national  inde- 
pendence.   Hitler  knew  tliat  this  was  a  most 
dangerous  thing  for  him.     The  chief  of  the 
Austrlans   Quislings,  Seyss-Inquart.   made  a 
report  to  the  Fuehrer  in  which  he  declared 
that  at  least  85  percent  of  the  Austrian  votes 
in  a  free  election  would  be  for  the  national 
Independence.    It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  re- 
port  that    on  March    11.    1938,   the   German 
troops  marched  into  Austria,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  plebiscite  scheduled  for  March   13 
The    Austrian   Government,    left   completely 
alone  by  the  western  European  powers,  de- 
cided not  to  fight.     This  decision  was  taken 
against  tne  will  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  nation  and  against  tl-.e  unanimous  will 
of  the  Army. 

Once  the  Germans  had  entered  Vienna, 
the  majority  of  the  meml)ers  of  the  Ausuian 
Government  were  immediately  thrown  into 
Jail  and  several  of  them  assassinated  by  the 
Germans.  One  of  my  closest  friends,  the 
Secretary  of  War  General  Zehner.  who  to 
the  bitter  end  was  an  advocate  of  fighting, 
was  shot  without   a  trial. 

While  the  Gcrv-\r.n  -"rrorism  built  up  its 
bloody  regime,  wiiicii  today  is  so  well  known 
to  the  world,  and  made  a  travesty  plebiscite. 
In  favor  of  Gemiany.  the  Austrian  paUiots 
did  not  for  one  moment  eive  up  their  loyalty 
to  the  independence'  f  their  country.  It 
was  really  on  March  \2  li'^B.  that  the  first 
grour  ';  'ii'  A.i-iri;\:i  una*  ;c:  ■  •;:.  J  move- 
ment was  fcriritd. 

The  German  adminlstrnt ;.-:;  r:  Ai.  ^"la  **■;  - 
created  to  the  almost  compie'.e  exciu.sKii 
even  of  the  Austrian  Quislings,    Austria  re- 


ceived a  German  Governor.    He  was  assisted    ! 
by   several  Gauleiters     The   territorial  divi- 
sions of  Austria  were  completely  changed  and 
even  the  names  of  the  Provinces  were  super- 
seded     Tlie   name  of   Austria   as  such,   was 
suppressed.     The  use  of  the  word  "AUiitrla" 
was    forbidden    under    heavy    penally.     The 
control  of  the  Austrian  police,  of  the  finance 
administration,  of  the  post  office,  the  tele- 
graph and  the  public  utilities,  was  given  to 
Germans.     Most   of   the   Austrian    industrial 
corporations    and   many    farming   propertlef 
were  confiscated  and  given  to  Germans    There 
is  an  eiToneous  Impression  according  to  which 
only  Jewish  properties  have  been  taken  away 
This  Is  not  true;   the  fury  of  Hitler's  con- 
fiscations extended  to  all  sorts  of  Austrian 
properties,  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike.     Not  the 
sbghtest   trace  of  freedom  was  left.     In  the 
spirit  of  the  Axis  agreement.  Hitler  even  went    ; 
so  far  as  to  make  an  agreement  with  Mussolini    I 
for    exchanging    the    Austrian    populations   ; 
under  Italian  domination.    The  Austnans  in   ' 
southern  Tyrol,  for  Instance,  it  was  planned, 
should  have  been  sent  by  force  to  Germany 
This  criminal  plan  was  not  completely  carried 
through  only  because  in  the  meantime  the 
World  War  had  broken  out 

In  these  last  4  years  the  Austrian  under- 
ground resistance   has  continued  unabated. 
It  today  extends  not  only  to  the  Austrian 
territory  occupied  by  Hitler,  but  also  to  that 
occupied  by  the  Italians.    This  underground 
is  supported  by  over  90  percent  of  the  Aus- 
trian population.    Naturally,  I  will  not  reveal 
to  you  details  about  our  underground  work, 
and   I   hope  you  will   understand   it.     I  do 
so  because  any  knowledge  on  the  Austrian 
underground   activities   would   give   indirect 
help  to  Hitler.    But  I  can  tell  you  this:  Th^? 
Austrian  Nation  today  is  mere  united  than 
ever.    The  differences  between  political  par- 
ties  and    creeds   have   completely  ceased  to 
exist.    The  Austrlans  are  today  united  in  one 
great  underground  movement  which  has  but 
one  aim:  The  defeat  of  the  Axis.     The  two 
great    strongholds   of    underground    activity 
are  the  church  and  the  farmers      The  Aus- 
trian laboring  class,  which  was  always  cou- 
rageously patriotic,  has  been  scattered  all  ovt  r 
Europe.      There    are    only    a    few    Austrian 
workers   left    in   Austria.     In   Austrian   fac- 
tories the  workers  are  mostly  French,  Bel- 
gian, or  Polish.     It  Is  Hitler's  way  to  try  to 
counteract  sabotage  by  scattering  the  work- 
ing classes.    As  for  the  practical  activity  of 
the  Austrian  underground,  it  is  all  subordi- 
nated  to   the   one   decisive   idea ;    The   final 
revolution.     Therefore  the  activity  today  is 
mostly  confined  to  small  dally  acts  of  sabo- 
tage   which    cannot    be    discovered    by    the 
German  police.    In  fact.  It  is  not  by  the  spec- 
tacular blowing  up  of  the  factories  that  the 
German  war  machine  will  be  slowed  down, 
but  by  the  ueueral  slowiue  up  of  production. 
Tlie  Austrian  Nation  already  paid  a  heavy 
price   for  these  underground  activities.     Up 
to  the  beginning  cf  August  of  this  year,  on 
the  basis  of  absolutely  reliable  reports  that 
I   have   received,   the   numt)er   of  Austrlans 
killed  by  the  Germans  is  74.600.    This  is  1  15 
percent    of    the    total    Austrian    population. 
This  number  Is  probably  far  below  the  real 
number  of  victims,  but  we  try  to  be  as  accu- 
rate as  possible  and  therefore  refuse  to  accept 
anything  which  cannot  be   proven.    If  the 
American  N;.'     '.   would  have  In  percentage 
the  same  las;-?-    n   would  mean  a  loss  of  al- 
most 1.500.000  persons.     But  these  losses,  far 
from  discouraging  the  Austrians.  have  on  the 
contrary   made    the   nation   more   eager    to 
fight.    The    Germans    should    not    deceive 
themselves.    Their  crimes  are  registered  and 
the  names  of  most  of  the  German  criminals 
are  known  to  our  people.     Although  the  Aus- 
trlans are  not  blood'. ivs'v    the  hour  of  their 
revenge  will  come  tii.u   'ise  culprits  will  be 
;  :ij^ca    hiici    i;-i.,i.-'..^'a    !• -r    tht-.r    crimes. 
:.,  ',:.>  L;r:iC'>rerf^'. ,(:  i:l;-'  i:.e  Austrian  peo- 
1    I  e  .."''  f. t:^  i.ici::.',  :-.,^^:  5  alone.    The  world 


at  large  Ftill  does  not  fully  realize  the  great 
Importance  which  Austria  has  for  a  victory 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  Austrlans  have 
penetratiKl  into  every  branch  of  the  German 
administration.  They  have  been  drafted  in- 
to the  ijerman  Army  and.  altliough  acat- 
tered.  they  are  still  able  to  harm  the  Ger- 
man strategy.  Prom  a  general  strategical 
point  of  view  Austria  is  of  the  utmoet  im- 
portance for  a  fight  In  Europe  and  an  even- 
tual second  front.  All  the  German  railroads 
and  waterways  and  most  of  the  German  roads 
to  Italy  and  the  Balkans  are  running  through 
Austria.  The  Austnans,  once  u  second  front 
is  established  In  those  areas,  would  be  able 
to  hamper  successfully  the  German  supply 
lines  and  to  weaken  decisively  the  German 
war  machine.  That  Is  why  it  would  be  of  the 
utmost  Importance  for  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  to  adopt  a  definite  policy 
on  the  Austrian  question. 

W^hat  the  Austrlans  at  home  want  Is  first 
of  ail,  a  clear  and  unmistakable  gtiaranty 
that,  once  the  war  is  won.  their  independence 
will  be  reestablished.  Such  an  Austrian  inde- 
pendence extends  in  their  minds  not  only  to 
Austria  under  Hitler's  yoke,  but  also  to  Aufc- 
trla  under  Mufsolini's  domination.  They  feel 
that  the  complete  Independence  of  Austria 
means  also  independence  for  those  who  have 
been  foixibly  detached  from  Austria  in  the 
past  and  given  to  the  Italian  aggres.sors  This 
is  mainly  true  for  tlie  Austrian  Southern 
Tyrolese  who  are  doing  today  their  share  In 
the  bitter  fight  against  the  Axis.  The  Aus- 
trlans understand  that  it  would  be  unwiae  for 
the  United  Nations  to  give  territorial  pledgea 
at  the  present  time.  But  what  they  expect 
Is  a  clear  promise  of  liberation  from  the  Axis. 
Prom  this  point  of  view  the  recent  dtclara- 
tion  of  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  suting 
that  the  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  German  occupation  of  Austria,  Is  a  valu- 
able fir^t  step. 

Although  striving  for  their  Independence. 
Austnans  realize  that  the  time  of  the  small 
states  Is  over.  They  are  therefore  well  decided 
to  Integrate  themselves  into  a  greater  federa- 
tion of  Danubian  uatioiw.  They  would  sup- 
port enthusiastically  international  organiza- 
tions which  would  have  as  a  goal  to  enforce 
collective  security.  At  the  same  time,  they 
are  not  willing  to  surrender  their  right  to 
define  their  own  Inner  structure  without 
foreign  Interference. 

Prom  all  these  points  of  view.  It  would  be 
essential  for  the  United  Nations  to  show  their 
solidarity  with  the  Austrian  nation  by  recog- 
nizing an  Austrian  representation  abroad, 
composed  of  people  who  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  Austrian  people  back  home  At  the 
same  time,  the  Austrlans  abroad  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  fight  under  their  own  flag 
for  the  liberation  of  their  hom.e  ccimtry. 

The  United  Nations  need  today  a  con- 
structive war  policy.  This  policy  is  an  es- 
sential condition  for  a  speedy  victory.  We 
have  for  this  idea  a  great  historic  precedent: 
The  immediate  historic  predecessor  of  Hitler 
was  Napoleon.  When  the  Allied  Powers  In 
the  winter  of  1813-14  invaded  Prance,  they 
hoped  :or  a  revolution  of  the  French  people 
against  the  tyTant.  They  hoped  at  first  in 
vain.  Then  Talleyrand  bad  the  chance  to 
explain  to  the  allied  leaders  that  unices  they 
showed  the  French  people  a  positive  hope  for 
the  future,  the  revolution  would  never  come, 
because  revolutions  must  have  a  positive  goal. 
Therefore,  the  allied  leaders  decided  to  rec- 
ognize the  goverrunent  of  Louis  XVni.  and 
3  days  later  Napoleon  was  swept  from  his 
throne  by  a  general  revolution.  W^e  should 
learn  fi-om  this  example. 

The  United  States  has  today  a  position  of 
world  leadership.  The  United  SUtes  enjoya 
the  confidence  of  the  European  nations  as 
a  wholi?.  All  the  report*  I  get  from  Austria 
ft(  s.r  wing  me  the  extent  of  the  popularity 
(I  V  ur  country,  and  of  your  President, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.   It  is  today  in  the 
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hands    of    th"    Ur.ltwl    States    that 
future  fate  of  the  world.     She  will 
win  both  the  war  and  the  peace      An< 
inf    the   lofty   principles   of   your 
fts    well    as    the    h:gh    ideals    and 
realism  cf  yoxir  Nation.  I  do  not 
America  wUl  save  the  world  from 
ern    barbarism    and    Inaugurate    a 
dominated  by  tha  high  principles  c 
tianity.  liberty,  and  ]u«tice. 
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Aid   for   War-Stricken   Peop'r 


I  A  TENSION   f  F   REMARKS 


HON.  LUCIEN  J.  MACIOFA 


IN  THE  HonsE  OF  pFr-F-:- N  : 
Monday.  Octobir  :    :  'L 
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Mr.  MACIORA.     Mr.   S;>  .ik 
unanimous  con.sent    '.r:   !..■.•    i:::: 
the  Appendix  of  thp  Hi   <  rd  ..  ■. 
palriotic.  .'■■  :   '  ■■  ■■•■■■   ada:?-  ,   i; 
by  Capt.    A.    K     F    P^:  »:.c.s   X.    ^ 
dean  of  law  -r     -•.'    I  .-.iversily 
quette.  Milwaukee.   Wis.,   a*    •h- 
burgh.  Pa.,  war-chest  rally,  a-  t 
In  copy  by  Ludwik  LesnickJ.  wt:. 
columnist  and  commentator,  wh 
menting  on  it  says  in  his  col ;.::,;< 

The  Inspiring  speech   of  Captain 
drew    the    unprecedented    acclaim 
7.000  people  who  Jammed  the   Syria 
In  Plt'.sburgh  to  capacity  and  stood 
to  listen  to  the  remarks  in  these  try 
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The  address  follows: 

CXNSOK  F.  X    s-.".  ;■' ::  :k  ~    -i'rrir'    > 

5.000  \T  THE  riTTSBURGH    AIR         '. 

Ladies  and  genUeineu.  the  ^r 
burgh  stands  tonight  In  the  vangubrd  of  a 
noble  humcnitarlan  crusade.  True  to  our 
traditional  American  policy,  it  is  eitending 
a  helping  hand  to  millions  of  ptcp  e  in  the 
occupied  countries  of  the  Old  Wor!( ;  who  In 
this  tragic  era  of  human  history  may  be 
doomed  unless  substantial  aid  is  given  to 
them  at  once. 

To  be  invited  to  )cin  you  on  such  an  occa- 
■ton  and  thus  to  be  able  to  make  eve  i  a  small 
contribution  toward  the  realization  of  your 
purpose  IS  to  me  a  privilege  which  I  plncerely 
appreciate. 

The    campaign     to     organize     ^^   k     chests 
throughout  this  country  deserves  ui  qualified 
support  of  every  American.     It  Us  at    attempt 
tQ  coordina>  the  efforts  of  the  var  ous  war 
relief  agencies  so  as  to  rerr.^vp  i 


and  cause  the  greatest  p  -v.-:^,  e  i 
to  the  people  of  all  Un.- :i  N    • 
the  domination  of  the   i.^r-    -   : 

many  civic-m.r.:;"ci  r.  »'■■.   i:.^i    >■    " 
organized    th"    u  .ir-cr.''-.:    (  .i:':r-i 
great  city      They  are  d.sp:  t.  :  _: 
tiea  cf    heaf    st-d    mind    w;.,    ;. 
character.;''-;   A:^.'-',    s:  -   ;:-    j:>  .1 
8«»nding  aid  lo  t.;-  a  'r--T'.i  <■  •, 
many  nations  wh"  .^:  e  ■  v..iv   f.^. 
side,  they  ^rv  c:.":  :■■.-.  ,.-         ;. 
ure  to  the  v\  v.-  ef.    :■    1:    :  ■  .  .     : 
ulvmate  defeat  of  cur  eaenues. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  sta':: 
city  was  the  first  among  the  :  . 
ties  m  the  Ur>lt:d  Sutes  to  ;:  .>  . 
Red  Feather  Nights.  I  hr>pe  ::  .1 
effort  will  •:'.  -  :i>  ,1"  f.x.in.pU:  : 
to  follow 

The  Pohili-.Vmerlcan  C'>  .. 
agencT  la  thS  country  for  :;-*>  5 
funds  :    r  ":,-  ::•:  -r     f  P   :.<n  ^^ 
most  gra'.e.ii;  ••:  i.if  P.' "-'■:u:'-'". 
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of    $130,000    for 


i;5  generous  contribution 
Polish  relief.  It  Is  true  that  for  the  time 
being  It  is  impossible  to  send  help  to  Poland. 
But  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Polish  Nation,  numbering  about  30.C00.000 
souls,  became  a  nation  of  wanderers  almost 
over  night.  When  the  Nazi  hordes  invaded 
Polish  sol!  the  people  of  that  stricken  country 
were  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  and 
scatter  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  Moreover. 
2000000  people  were  forcibly  evacuated  by 
the  Red  armies  into  Sib«'ria  and  into  the  in- 
terior of  Russia.  Others  sought  refuge  In 
Rumania.  Hungary.  France.  Spain.  Portugal, 
and  In  North  and  South  America. 

After   the   signing  of   the   accord   between 
Poland  and  Rvusla  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Polish    p<?ople    who    were    Interned    in    that 
country    were  released   and  m.ade   their   way 
slowly  to  Iran.  Iraq.  Egypt,  and  in  some  in- 
stances so  far  as  India.     They  all  need  help, 
and  that  help  Is  being  sent  to  them  as  expedi- 
tiously as  shipping  facilities  are  made  avail- 
able.      Hundreds    of    thousands    of     Polish 
soldiers  are  Interned  in  German  prison  camps. 
The   Polish-American   Council,   through    the 
generous  cooperation  of   the  American   Red 
Cross,  is  able  to  distribute  15.000  food  pack- 
a?es  every  month  among  these  unfortunates. 
However,  the  task  of  alleviating   the  suf- 
:e rings    of    many    millions    transcends    the 
capacity  of  one  organization,  or  even  of  sev- 
eral organizations.    It  requires  the  combined 
effort  of  the  entire  American  people.    I  can- 
not, therefore,  urge  too  scrongly  to  support 
your    war-chest   campaign    because    this   or- 
ganization   is   eminently   qualified   to   enroll 
the  entire  Nation  in  this  great  project  and 
10  perform  this  task  most  effectively.  1 

The  entire  world  Is  engulfed  in  a  bitter, 
merciless  all-out  struggle  to  preserve  our  free 
way  of  life.     Defeat  means  the  plunging  of 
the  wor;d  back  to  dominance  of  brutal  force 
and   into   barbarism.     Victory  on  the   other 
hand,   means  the   preservation   for  ourselves 
and  all  lll)erty-loving  nations  of  those  fun- 
damental   principles    of    freedom    which    we 
Americans  so  cherish  and  for  the  recognition 
of  which  men  have  suffered  and  died  from 
the  dawn  of  history.    To  this  threat  to  our 
Christian  civilization   the   gauntlet  of  chal- 
lenge was  flung  by  the  United  Nations;  na- 
tions   united    not    by    prearrangement,    not 
through  diplomatic  protocols,  not  for  selfish 
aims    and    purposes,    but    through    a    deep- 
sealed  and  fervent  desire  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve for  ourselves  and  for  our  posterity  those 
God-given   rights   of   freemen    so   eloquently 
set  forth  in   the  Bill  of  Rights  cf  our  Con- 
stitution, and  to  crush  the  enemy  complete- 
ly  that    never   again   shall   this   freedom   be 
threatened   with   destruction  as   it  is  today. 
These  liberty-lovlng  nations  stand  united  not 
only  on  the  battlefields  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  but  they  are  also  united  in  heart  and 
mind  In  a  vision  of  a  better  world  to  come. 
America  is  in  this  struggle  because  we  are 
a  part  of  the  freedom-loving  world.     Wher- 
ever   American    soldiers,    sailors,    or   marines 
are  fighting  they  are  fighting  for  one  com- 
mon cause,   the   cause  of  America   and  the 
cause  of  the  United  Nations. 

Poland  was  am.ong  the  first  of  the  United 
Nations  to  bear  the  brunt  cf  the  German 
onslaught.  In  spite  cf  her  numerical  and 
material  disadvantage  as  co'r.pared  with  the 
might  of  the  enemy.  Poland  was  determined 
to  resist  every  attack  against  her  sover- 
eignty She  boldly  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  the  honor  of  a  nation  iz  more  sacred 
than  peace  at  any  prlc3.  Her  people,  sol- 
diers and  CiVilia»ic.  fcught  heroically  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  odds.  But  these  odds 
were  too  great,  and  after  several  weeks  of 
spartan-like  resistance  her  armies  were  over- 
come by  a  ruthless  invader.  Ar.d  yet.  al- 
though seem'.ngly  conquered,  Poland  fights 
on.  The  Nazi  I'lveder  was  unsuccessful  in 
persuading  any  Pole  to  play  the  part  of  a 
Quisling   and   head    a   puppet    government. 


Poland  today  presents  a  picture  of  heroic 
resistance.  Polish  guerrilas,  Polish  saboteurs 
and  Polish  underground  fighters  continue 
an  unbelievable  heroic  struggle  against  the 
aggressor.  This  underground  activity  com- 
pels the  Germans  to  station  large  garrisons 
of  troops  in  Poland  and  thus  to  substantially 
reduce  the  number  of  troops  which  would 
otherwise  be  available  at  the  front.  This 
resistance  is  maintained  in  spite  of  execu- 
tions and  mass  deportations. 

The  Polish  contribution  to  the  common 
war  effort,  however,  exceeds  this  home  front 
re.sistance.  The  Polish  Government,  now 
temporarily  in  exile  in  London,  has  organ- 
ized an  army  of  upwards  of  200.000  men.  the 
fifth  In  size  among  the  Allied  armies.  This 
army  is  fighting  on  many  fronts  wherever 
the  enemy  can  be  found.  The  exploits  of 
the  Polish  air  squadron,  which  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  destruction  of  17  percent  of  the 
German  planes  shot  down  over  England  and 
the  English  Channel  in  the  memorable  bat- 
tle of  Britain,  commands  the  admiration  of 
the  Allied  world.  Polish  soldiers  are  to  be 
found  in  Scotland,  in  Libya,  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  Russia,  all  ready  to  offer  their  lives 
in  the  common  cause.  The  Polish  Navy  and 
merchant  marine,  though  small  in  size,  are 
playing  a  vital  part  In  exterminating  the 
submartni  and  in  carrying  vital  war  supplies 
to  the  soldiers  at  the  front. 

It  is  strange  that  present-day  aggressors 
do  not  heed  the  lessons  of  history.  They 
may  succeed  for  the  time  being  to  destroy 
the  political  existence  of  a  nation;  they  may 
eject  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  from 
their  homes  and  confiscate  their  possessions; 
they  may  colonize  the  land  and  homes  stolen 
from  others  with  their  own  people,  but  they 
cannot  crush  the  determination  of  a  nation 
to  live  and  to  resist  her  until  her  God-given 
freedom  is  again  restored  to  her. 

This  tragic  story  of  Poland  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  other  United  Nations  now 
occupied  by  the  Invader.  It  applies  to 
Czechoslovakia,  where  mass  executions  are  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  that  gallant  people  in 
their  struggle  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom. 
It  applies  to  those  heroic  Serbs,  who  today 
are  conducting  an  organized  war  against  the 
enemy  and  are  winning  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  It  applies  to  the  mother  of  de- 
mocracies, tragic  Greece,  to  Holland,  Norway. 
France,  and  Belgium.  It  applies  to  the  gal- 
lant struggle  of  the  Chinese  people,  who  for 
5  years  have  withstood  the  attacks  of  the 
treacherous  Jap.  and  to  the  heroic  struggle  of 
Russia  in  the  defense  of  Moscow  and  Stalin- 
grad, which,  no  doubt,  came  as  a  great  sur- 
prise and  shock  to  the  enemy,  and  which, 
when  the  story  of  this  war  is  written,  will 
undoubtedly  constitute  one  of  the  great  land- 
marks in  the  victory  of  the  United  Nations 
over  the  Nazi  invader.  Differences  in  lan- 
guage, differences  in  racial  origin,  make  very 
little  difference  today.  Freedom  belongs  to 
all  people,  because  it  is  based  on  the  Chris- 
tian concept  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

We  in  America  are  being  called  upon  today 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  when  hostilities  cease  this  country 
will  undoubtedly  be  called  upon  to  multiply 
her  efforts  in  that  regard.  America  has  never 
failed  in  the  past  In  extending  a  helping  hand 
to  those  in  want.  My  memory  barkens  back 
to  the  era  following  the  first  World  War, 
barsly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Our  Na- 
tion, through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
American  Food  Commission,  shipped  large 
quantities  of  food,  clothing,  and  medical  sup- 
plies to  Belgium.  Poland.  Finland,  to  friend 
and  foe  alike. 

I  am  confident  that  the  United  States  will 
not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  plea  of  Poland  and 
of  the  other  United  Nations  but  as  in  the 
past  will  again  send  her  messengers  of  mercy 
to  the  desolate  lands  of  the  Old  World  and 
bring  assistance  to  those  in  need,  as  she  did 
in  the  past. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  B.\RKL£Y 


IN  THE  SENATF   OF     Tfii:    TN'TF:-!   ---XT-ES 

Tuesday.  October  6  (legislative  day  of 
Mnvdnv  October  5),  1942 

Mr.  EARK.LEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  last  evening  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  over  a  Nation-wide 
radio  hook-up.  In  connection  with  the 
1942  Community  Mobilization  for  Human 
Needs. 

There  being  no  objecticn,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  friends  and  fellow  Americans,  tonight  ^ 
a  mighty  community  mobilization  begins,  a 
voluntary  mobilization  of  the  forces  of  hu- 
man kindness  and  decency.  In  more  than 
600  American  cities,  gifts  for  foreign  war 
relief  and  for  community  services  will  be 
gathered  by  the  experienced  hands  of  com- 
munity chests  and  war  chests.  The  two  great 
labor  organli,..tlons  of  the  country  will  give 
full  cooperation  to  this  work.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens  will  give  freely  of  their 
time  and  talents  for  the  success  of  these 
campaigns. 

You  have  been  accustomed  for  many  years 
to  showing  your  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
your  own  neighbors  through  contributions  to 
your  community  cliest.  and  also  we  must 
stretch  a  handclasp  cf  hope  and  courage 
across  the  seas. 

We  must  transform  som.e  of  our  new  buy- 
ing power  Into  giving  power  as  we  face  re- 
doubled needs  on  every  hand  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  prepare  to  pull  our  belts  tighter 
for  the  hard  fight  ahead. 

For  most  of  us  this  year,  giving  will  not  be 
easy.  War  needs  exact  a  heavy  toll,  not  only 
on  the  fighting  front  but  in  the  personal 
lives  and  fortunes  of  every  one  of  us.  But 
your  giving  will  provide  not  alone  strength 
fo/  our  Nation  at  war;  but  proof  In  a  world 
of  violence  and  greed,  that  the  American 
people  keep  faitli  with  democracy,  that  we 
hold  inviolate  our  belief  in  the  Infinite  worth 
of  the  individual  human  being. 

Your  gift  may  give  new  heart  to  coursigeous 
families  bombed  out  of  their  homes  In  many 
places:  it  may  add  to  the  precious  store  of 
medicines  in  a  distant  hospital  or  speed  a 
shipload  of  food  to  a  little  nation  whose 
people  are  dropping  in  the  streets  from  star- 
vation. It  may  strenethen  the  hands  of 
brave  Allies  fightrng  r-  '  r  'nmon  foe.  It 
may  help  a  busy  mo'.i.er.  working  in  war 
industry  in  your  own  town,  to  take  proper 
care  of  her  family.  It  may  speed  on  her 
rounds  a  visiting  nurse  who  is  carrying  a 
double  load  because  so  many  of  her  profession 
are  now  with  the  armed  forces.  It  will  help 
your  community  to  give  hospitality  to  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines  on  a  precious  few 
days'  leave,  or  on  their  way  to  some  distant 
battle  line. 

Your  gift  must  take  accoimt.  also,  of  the 
continuing  needs  of  the  sick,  the  crippled 
child,  the  boys  and  girls  whose  homes  are  not 
adequate  to  their  needs,  the  dependent  and 
unfortunate  In  your  own  neighborhoods 
whose  troubles  have  not  lessened  with  the 
new  worries  and  needs  which  war  has 
brought. 

Upon  each  one  of  you  who  listens  tonight — 
upon  you  as  an  Individual — in  yoiur  own  cities 


and  towns  throughout  this  vast  country,  rest* 
the  success  or  failure  of  these  campaigns. 

In  generous  giving,  we  will  affirm  before  the 
world  our  Nation's  faith  in  the  inalienable 
right  of  every  man  to  a  life  of  freedom.  Jus- 
tice, and  decent  security.  Every  successful 
community  chest  and  war  chest  campaign 
will  be  another  step  toward  the  eventual  vic- 
tory of  humanity  and  civilization. 


C,)ngre:-s  I.^  Entitled  to  the  F.:cf$  in  War 
Department  Builiuii;  Cost 


EXTENSION  CF  :'::^^^ -'I-: 


HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP!,r.-i  N  TATIX'ES 

Tuesday.  October  6,  1942 

M:  I  NCii  L  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
1,  1942,  1  delivered  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  giving  certain  facts  per- 
taining to  the  second  nt  v  v,  ;:  Depart- 
ment Building  erected  at  Arlington, 
across  the  river  from  Washington.  Prac- 
tically al!  the  facts  I  gave  were  based 
UP'""  information  furnished  me  by  the 
v.  .;  Department. 

On  October  2,  1942,  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
WooDRUMl  gave  to  the  press  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somervell, 
which  was  intended  as  an  answer  to  my 
speech  and  which  was  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  at  page  3568.  I 
have  read  this  letter  carefully,  and  the 
letter  not  only  fails  to  answer  the  state- 
ments made  in  my  remarks,  but  is  mis- 
leading, both  to  the  public  and  to  Mem- 
mers  of  Congress. 

The  following  facts  still  remain  un- 
answered : 

First.  General  Soraeivell's  statement 
is  particularly  misleading  in  that  he  fails 
to  explain  why  the  net  oflQce  space  of 
the  building  was  reduced  from  4.000.000 
square  feet  to  2.362,580  ."square  feet,  while 
the  gross  space  was  increased  from 
5,100.000  .square  feet  to  5,776.352  square 
feet,  while  the  project  cost  at  the  same 
time  was  doubled. 

Second.  The  statement  is  further  mis- 
leading with  regard  to  the  capacity  of 
employees.  He  propo.^ed  ♦^'^  'he  commit- 
tee a  building  containinp  4  '  10  noo  square 
feet  of  space  to  house  4C  f  0  *  mployees, 
on  the  basis  of  100  squa;^,  .c  l  per  em- 
ployee. He  now  tries  to  justify  the  cost 
40  000  employees  into 
ff'pt,  averaging  a  little 
;  !  of  space  per  em- 
>'  desk  with  a  chair  will 
c  feet  of  space  without 
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Third.  The  progress  report  of  June  15, 
1S42,  on  the  building,  showed  the  cost  of 
the  project  would  be  $58,006,319.  The 
progress  report  of  August  31,  1942, 
showed  that  the  cost  of  the  project  would 
be  $49.1C4.440.  or  approximately  $9,- 
000,000  less.  It  is  the  latter  figuie  that 
General  Somervell  gives  as  the  cost  of 
the  project. 

The  progress  report  of  August  31, 1942, 
did  not  include  the  following  items  in- 


cluded in  the  June  15.  1942,  report  toiai- 
ing  over  $11,000,000  which  were  then  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  project:  Terracing 
and  landscaping.  SJ  ?:.:  041;  parking  lots 
and  access  roads.  Sd i;ii.416.  *This  does 
not  include  the  $9.000  000  .spent  by  the 
Public  Roads  Division.)  Ju.'^t  why  was 
this  $11  000.000  included  in  the  first  and 
not  in  the  second  report  if  not  to  lead 
the  public  to  believe  that  the  project  cost 
would  be  below  $50,000,000  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  will  exceed  $70,000,000? 
Four.  The  access  roads,  bridges,  rights- 
of-way.  parking  areas,  still  cost  over  $20.- 
000.000  or.  :i  I  :  *  "  i.i  was  limited  by 
the  House  L_  S^^.uOO.OUO.  including  the 
$1,000,000  to  convert  the  Hoover  airport 
to  a  parking  area  a- ;:  which  the  House 
instructed  Gcnei.ii  S  ::u'rvell  to  aljsoib 
in  the  $35,000,000  cost  represented.  This 
included  'he  58  641  416  ^pent  for  the  pur- 
pose b\  liiM'  :  :.  .>  M.-vvell  and  the  $9.- 
534  000  spent  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Public  Roads  Di\ision  and  according  to 
them  chargeable  to  the  project. 

Five.  The  ventilating  and  heating 
plant  of  the  biiilding  cost  in  excess  of 
$8,000,000  or  nearly  25  percent  of  the 
original  cost  of  the  entire  project  as 
proposed  to  the  Committee. 

Six.  General  Somervell  stated  In  his 
letter  to  Speaker  Cannon  thnt  $14,250.- 
000  came  out  of  unused  funds  the  War 
Department  had.  He  did  not  state  that 
the  $14,250,000  was  coming  out  of  the 
President's  special  fund,  nor  that  $9,000.- 
0*0  w:;;-  being  tak*  :i  Irom  the  l^'.^nse 
li.t;:;\\^y  Funds. 

Seven.  General  Somervell  does  not  tell 
us  why  no  efT^  i*  was  made  to  explain 
anything  to  :!:<  House  until  May  7, 
194.'  10  months  after  he  testified  before 
thf  Cuiiimirtrr  R  Tr."n'h^  after  the  proj- 
ect was  cu:i,r...  ;.,.-<:  a:,;:  H  liays  after  the 
employees  bei:   •    :;     >!;.g  m. 

In  conclusioh  n.av  I  .-ay  that  I  have  no 
Intentions  to  prolong  any  controversyand 
that  my  sole  purpose  is  to  give  the  facts 
to  Congress  and  to  the  public.  I  have  al- 
ways taken  the  position  that  my  duty 
and  responsibility  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  not  only  to 
appropriate  money  but  to  do  all  within 
my  power  to  prevent  the  waste  of  the 
hard-earned  dollars  paid  into  the  United 
States  Treasury  by  the  taxpayers  and 
bond  buyers  of  this  Nation  after  their 
money  has  been  appropriated. 

The  AppropriatiCM-  C  ir.mittee  is  al- 
ways compelled  to  d<  p* :  u  apon  the  hon- 
esty, integrity,  and  reliability  of  the 
executive  branches  of  the  Government  in 
giving  them  some  leeway  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  moneys  appropriated.  This  has 
been  more  true  than  ever  during  war- 
time. It  is  the  responsibility  of  those  in 
the  executive  branches  of  ihe  Govern- 
ment to  follow  the  mandate  and  the  in- 
tentions of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  committee  which 
makes  the  appropriation. 

The  money  given  to  the  President  as  a 
contingency  for  supplies  and  equipment 
was  never  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
erection  of  a  permanent  War  Depart- 
ment Building  project.  The  tragic  part 
is  that  it  has  destroyed,  in  a  measure,  the 
confidence  that  the  committee  and  Con- 
gress had  and  should  have  in  the  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Government  In  the 
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expenditure  cf  these  funds.     This  is  par 
ticularly  true  with   regard   to   I'     ''--ri. 
Brehon  B.  Somervell,  who  has  s..  v  :.  .m 
utter  disregard  for  the  mandate  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  House  of 
senratives  m  this  matter.     It  is 
more  true  because  it  is  not  the  fi 
that  he  has  shown  his  contempt 
wishes  of  the  Appropriation.s  Ccr!|mittee 
and  the  subcommittees  within  it 
I   am   including   in   my   rema 
editorials:   one  which  appeared 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  Oc 
1942,  and  the  other  which  app' 
the  Washington  Evening  Star 


Repre- 

all  the 

rst  time 

[or  the 


rks   two 

in  the 
timber  4, 

iirrd  in 


day.  October  5.    1942.     These  cciioiicils 
speak  for  themselves: 

TProm   the    Washington   Post    oX   Oc^cber   4. 
19421 
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Washington    haa    many    reasons 
the   construction  of   the   gigantic 
partment    Buiiding    Just    off    the 
pioach    to    the   city   from    the   scut 
only  17.000  employees  m  the  siructu|e 
inter.sifled  congestion  and  added  to 
traffic     problem      Now     General     S<i 
commander  of  the  Army's  Srrvices  ol 
admits  that  more  than  40  000  em 
to  be  crowded  into  this  single  bulldl 
alone  Is  a  serious  mistake  when  all 
planners    are    try.ng    to    avoid    turt 
centration   of   office   space.     For    t; 
there  wiis  widespread  opposition  t 
ect  when   the  public  believed  that 
cost  S35.OCO.000  or  less.     If  the 
ect  Is  now  to  coat  $70,000,000.  as  Re 
tlve  Enckl  charges,  it  may  easily  siai 
one  of  the  worst  blunders  cf  the  w 

General   Scmcrvell   places   the   co^ 
bulldinK    proper    at    »49.1»4.000 
man  Encil  biuit  up  his  total  by 
this  $2,372  041  lor  terracing  and  Ian 
$8641  416  for  parking  lots  and 
and  $9  534.000  for  r!i;hts-of-way   a 
bridges,    and    so    forth.     Regardless 
much  of  this  expense  may  be  properl' 
to  the  Pentaein  Building.  It  has  prci 
a  very  costly  e.xperlment. 

No  less  serious   than    this  lavLsh 
ture    upun    a    permanent    buildii;^ 
wholly  out  cf  keeping  with  the  ch 
the    Capital    is    the    manner    in 
pioject    was    handled      Congre.ss 
the  construction  cf  a  War  Departmeji 
Ing     to     cost     not     more     than     $; 
That  limitation   appears   to  have 
lantly       disregarded      Additional 
were   Incurred,   of  course,   when   t 
■Ue  w.is  selected  to  avoid  encroach 
Aillngton  Cemetery.     But  the  publ^ 
to  believe  that  the  size  of  the  bui 
been  scaled  down.     President 
nounced   his  opposition   to  the 
tlon  of  more  than  20.000  persons  Ir 
posed  structure.     Actually,  howevei 
of  the  building  was  enlarged  even 
Inflated  proportions  before  the  su 
Ing  down  tcok  place.     Congress  was 
to  authorize  tiiis  enlargement  cf  t 
It  has  merely  l>een  informed  of  a  f. 
pll    made  possible   by   the   use  of 
prrprlated  to  the  War  Deparim.ent 
purposes.     To  say  the  least,  that 
warrsr'fd  disregard  of  congress; 

Thf>  v.       I>partment  made  mat 
by    try.ng   to   keep   the  ccst  and    = 
building  confldential      All  our  er.t 
of  course,   that   the  War  E>epdrtmt 
cated  a  magnificent   target  just  st  ■ 
Potomac      It    is   impossible   to   ?< 
cost  of  that  structure.  whate\er 
can  have  any  military  signifScance 
oUtor  bAizi    :-.   -s   :f  v.'.il 
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American  public  to  know  whether  funds  are 
being  spent  in  defiance  cf  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  Congress.  To  conceal  information 
of  this  character  is  an  inexcusable  abuse  of 
censorship  jwwers. 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
October  5. 1942) 

A    FUtTTUSS    CONTROVmST 

The  controversy  ever  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ing started  when  this  extraordinary  under- 
taking was  first  revealed  in  a  report  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  back  in  July 
of  19U.  It  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  rage 
long  after  its  152  acres  of  office  floor  space  have 
been  occupied  by  the  40.000  employees  even- 
tually to  work  there.  And  it  will  never  be  set- 
tled to  anybody's  satisfaction,  for  the  wis- 
dom cf  buUding  this  unprecsdented  structure 
will  always  depend  upon  a  point  of  view. 

Repres?ntative  Encex,  of  Michigan,  men- 
tions, m  connection  with  his  detailed  recital  in 
the  House  of  the  astonishing  cost  of  the  build- 
ing and  its  network  cf  roads  and  bridges,  that 
he  had  great  difficulty  in  securing  such  data, 
as  he  found  many  of  the  items  of  ccst.  etc  , 
regarded  as  a  m.litary  secret — marked  "confi- 
dential "  General  Somervell.  In  his  reply  to 
Mr  Encel's  remarks.  Insists  that  much  of  the 
Information  is  of  military  value  to  our  ene- 
mies and  he  Is  In  a  better  position  to  pass 
on  this  subject  than  anybody  else. 

But  undoubtedly  the  secrecy  which  has 
surrounded  the  plan,  from  its  very  inception, 
has  contributed  to  the  misunderstandings  and 
disputes  which  never  will  be  settled.  This 
largest  building  operation  ever  undertaken  in 
Washington  developed  almost  overnight,  with 
no  previous  discussion  with  cr  approval  by 
these  charged  with  planning  development  of 
the  CapltJil  It  was  described  as  a  $35,000,000 
project.  "The  cost  of  the  structure."  said 
the  House  committee  In  its  report,  "including 
all  incidental  and  appurtenant  costs.  Is 
$35  000.000 

•The  committee  was  advised  that  In  addi- 
tion to  this  sum,  approximately  $1,000,000 
would  be  required  for  fill,  grading,  and  pav- 
ing a  parking  area  for  10.000  automobiles. 
The  committee  has  Inserted  a  provision  to 
require  the  cost  of  the  parking  area  to  be 
Included  within  the  $35,000,000." 

After  this  approval  of  the  plan,  however, 
the  President  took  a  hand  In  the  controversy 
ever  the  building  site — moving  It  from  the 
gates  of  Arlington  Cemetery  to  another  site 
some  distance  away.  This  change  was  ac- 
companied by  a  modification  of  the  plans. 
The  building  was  to  be  reduced  somewhat  In 
size.  The  cost  was  left  uncertain,  because 
General  Somervell  was  very  frank  in  saying 
that  the  construction  on  the  new  site  wculd 
be  more  expensive. 

The  costs  as  now  revealed  are  certainly 
staggering.  The  building  itself  has  Increased 
from  $35,000,000  to  $49,194,000,  Accessory 
roads  and  parking  lots  will  cost  $8,641,416. 
The  cost  of  other  roadways,  bridges,  etc. — In 
development  cf  a  public  roads  highway  plan — 
will  ccst  $9,534,000  Terracing  and  landscap- 
ing will  cost  $2.372.041 — a  total  expenditure 
of  $70  000.000 

It  is  to  be  doubted  If  Congress  would  have 
approved  the  building,  had  these  costs  been 
known  then.  But  that  is  water  over  the 
dam.  The  problem  now  Is  to  make  the  build- 
ing and  the  collateral  construction  of  high- 
ways, etc  ,  repay  the  Nation  for  the  dollars 
that  have  flowed  so  freely.  And  It  Is  In  this 
connection  surprising  that  while  the  traffic 
problem  to  he  created  by  this  construction 
was  definitely  foreseen,  there  is  as  yet  no 
plan  devised  for  transporting,  cheaply  and 
conveniently,  back  and  forth  each  day  across 
two  bridges,  the  40.000  workers  whom  General 
Somervell  hopes  eventually  to  place  In  the 
^c-'.'i  3  largest  office  building. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RtrlS  C.  HOl^:AN 

OF    ORECCr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  5>,  1942 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  another  let- 
ter which  I  have  received  from  Harry  L. 
Holmes,  of  the  Bear  Creek  Orchards, 
Medford,  Oreg.  I  make  this  request  be- 
cause the  letter,  which  discusses  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  crop  shortages,  is  so  con- 
cise and  so  pointed  in  its  direction  that 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  it  made 
available  to  those  who  are  to  administer 
the  laws  as  well  as  to  those  who  make  the 
laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
v/as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Seftemeer  28,  1942. 
Senator  Rtrrus  C.  Holman, 
Senate   Office   Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sen.ator  Holman:  In  my  letter  cf 
September  23  I  told  you  that  I  thought  unless 
three  fundamental  problems  were  solved  that 
this  country  would  see  the  shortest  crop  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  farm  products  In  the 
last  25  or  more  years. 

May  I  again  enumerate  the  three  essential 
things  that  the  farmers  want  to  know  about 
before  they  can  produce  another  crop. 

1.  They  want  to  know  that  their  key  men 
are  not  going  to  be  drafted. 

2.  They  want  to  know  that  It  Is  going  to 
be  possible  to  get  harvest  hands  to  gather 
the  crop. 

3  The  farmer  must  be  assxired  that  he  can 
raise  a  crop  profitably. 

Now  that  the  debate  Is  going  on  In  the 
Senate  and  House  on  what  parity  should  be 
and  whether  labor  costs  should  be  tied  in 
with  the  new  parity  formula,  I'm  more  than 
ever  Impressed  with  the  lack  of  Information 
that  so  many  people  display  In  their  discus- 
sion of  this  matter. 

For  instance.  Just  today  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  I  noticed  an  article  on 
Inflation.  It  went  on  to  say  that  the  farmer 
should  be  willing  to  accept  a  parity  as  per  the 
previous  form.ula  since  he  should  not  expect 
to  get  rich  out  of  the  war.  There  were  several 
other  statements  In  the  article  that  Indi- 
cated that  whoever  wrote  It  did  not  know 
what  he  was  talking  about. 

The  main  point  is  that  the  farmer  must 
know  that  he  has  a  chance  to  break  even, 
at  least,  before  he  Is  going  to  tackle  the 
next  year's  crop.  He  must  know,  of  course, 
that  on  whatever  basis  parity  prices  are 
figured  labor  costs  must  be  Included. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are  not  golny 
to  go  on  a  strike — tut  what  they  want  to 
know  Is  that  after  they  get  a  crop  raised 
they  could  get  It  harvested  and  sold  on 
some  basis  that  will  t>e  more  than  their  cost 
of  production. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  unless  the 
legislative  Ixxlles  In  Washington  make  this 
possible  by  proper  arrangement  of  the  draft, 
supplying  and  freezing  of  labor  for  harvest- 
ing, and  finally  on  price  legislation  that  a 
farmer  will  be  accused  of  a  "sit  down"  strike. 
But  here's  a  new  angle  that  Is  most  Im- 
portant that  came  up  today.    I  know  this 
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might  be  something  you  have  nut  given  any 
consideration  and  might  be  very  important 
as  an  additional  point  In  Influencing  the 
President  on  the  policy.  As  you  know,  out 
West  here  our  banks  are  largely  chain  banks. 
In  Medford.  we  have  the  United  States  Na- 
tional and  the  First  National  Bank.  Both 
very  large  bants  with  headquarters  in  Port- 
land. Oreg 

The  local  managers  affect  the  attitude  of 
the  board  of  directors  in  Portland.  The 
local  manager  here  at  the  First  National 
Bank  told  me  today  fnat  they  were  not  going 
to  finance  any  fruit  growers  on  next  year's 
production  until  they  know  how  the  fruit 
was  going  to  be  packed  and  harvested  next 
August  and  what  the  celling  prices  were 
going  to  b?  in  relation  to  labor  prices 

So  you  see,  right  now  the  shoe  Is  already 
starting  to  pinch — because  a  very  large  num- 
ber ol  fruit  growers  here  will  not  be  able  to 
operate  without  bank  credits. 

My  brother.  Mr.  David  H.  Holmes,  and  my- 
self have  a  million  dollar  Investment  here 
In  the  Rogue  River  Valley.  I  speak  not  only 
for  ourselves  but  the  many  growers  whom 
we  represent  when  I  tell  you  In  all  sincerity 
that  some  sort  of  a  farm  program  must  im- 
mediately be  worked  out  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems mentioned  In  my  letter  to  you  of  Sep- 
tember 23.  U  they  are  not  solved — and  im- 
mediately— I  again  repeat.  It  will  be  the 
smallest  crop  In  the  last  many,  many  years. 

With  very  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bear  Creek  OrxiiARDS, 
Harry  L.  Holmes. 


I  reeiom  la  the  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


CHARLES  S.  DEWEY 


OF  I :  I  I  .N  o  1  ■■ 


IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  5.  1942 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  if 
we  really  appreciate  the  fundamental 
Importance  of  this  measure.  It  is  not 
enough  simply  to  describe  it  as  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Hatch  Act  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  that  act  to  officers  and  em- 
ploj-ces  of  educational,  religious,  philan- 
thropic, and  cultural  institutions.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  bill  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  freedom. 

Next  to  the  American  home,  the  Ameri- 
can school  and  church  are  the  bulwarks 
of  our  republican  form  of  government. 
As  long  as  thc.<;e  institutions  stand  unsul- 
lied by  arbitrary  Government  control  and 
pernicious  influences  I  have  no  fear  for 
the  future.    It  is  in  the  home,  it  is  in  the 
school,  and  it  is  in  the  church  that  the 
maximum  freedom  must  ever  be  enjoyed. 
It  was  ne\-er  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  school  teachers  of  America 
be  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch 
Act.     That  erroneous  interpretation  of 
the  act  constitutes  a  threat  to  their  free- 
dom of  thinking,  speaking,  and  teaching. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  will  remove  that 
threat.     Truth   cannot   be    sought   and 
taught  where   loyal   men   and   women, 
whose  profession  is  the  search  for  and 
the  teaching  of  truths,  are  ever  under  a 
fear  of  prosecution  for  violation  of  a  law, 
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which,  in   essence,   denies    them    their 
rights  as  American  citizens. 

One  of  the  basic  safeguards  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  is  that  American  education 
is  not  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  inclusion  of  teachers 
under  the  Hatch  Act  is  a  dangerous  and 
alarming  step  toward  such  control.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  is  desirable  and  in 
conformity  with  democratic  principles, 
but  Federal  control  of  education  is  ab- 
horrent and  antidemocratic.  We  have 
surely  seen  what  has  happened  to  the 
mind  of  the  youth  of  those  cotmtries 
where  the  control  of  education  is  cen- 
tralized in  the  government. 

The  men  and  women  who  enter  the 
teaching  profession  are  good,  loyal,  and 
exemplary  citizens.  I  recall  well  how 
loyally  and  efficiently  they  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Government  in  the  registra- 
tion for  the  draft  and  for  sugar  ration- 
ing. I,  for  one,  salute  them.  The  law 
as  it  now  stands  is  an  unjustified  slur  on 
the  patriotism  and  character  of  people 
whose  patriotism  and  character  is  of  the 
highest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  bill  will  pass 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  For  centuries 
men  have  given  their  lives  that  freedom 
might  live.  At  this  very  hour  our  sons 
are  dying  on  battlefields  in  freedom's 
cause.  Let  us  see  that  all  threats  to  free- 
dom here  at  home  are  removed  and  that 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  training  our  youth  for  cit- 
izenship enjoy  the  maximum  of  freedom 
essential  to  democracy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6.  1942 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  my  recent  trip 
through  12  States  between  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  and  the  Pacific  coast  forcibly 
brought  to  my  attention  the  fact  that 
agriculture  is  rapidly  approaching  a  most 
precarious  condition. 

While  Secretary  Wickard  has  publicly 
advised  the  farmers  throughout  the 
United  States  that  Increased  production 
is  essential  in  our  war  program,  the 
farmer  is  finding  it  impossible  to  comply 
with  Secretary  Wickard's  request  for 
many  and  obvious  reasons.  For  instance, 
the  farm  employees  have  either  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  draft  or  they  have  left 
the  farm  to  seek  employment  at  higher 
wage  levels  in  war  industry  and.  in  some 
instances,  this  shortage  of  farm  man- 
power could  be  to  some  degree  absorbed 
by  the  use  of  modern  farm  machinery  if 
such  machinery  were  made  available  for 
the  farmer  to  purchase;  however,  these 
mechanical  devices  are  not  available 
due  to  regulations  issued  by  the  prior- 


ity division  of  the  War  Production  Board 
and  even  in  instances  where  the  farmer 
has  mechanical  devices  which  wotild  to 
some  degree  relieve  the  manpower  short- 
age, the  farmer  is  unable  to  secure  repair 
parts  for  the  rehabilitation  of  mechani- 
cal devices  which  he  presently  owns. 

I  found  in  the  Middle  West  and  West 
that  the  dairy  farmers  because  of  the 
above  stated  condition.s,  are  selling  their 
dairy  herds  quite  rapidly  v.hich  is  auto- 
matically depleting  this  Nation's  ability 
to  produce  dairy  products  that  are  so 
highly  essential  for  our  troops  and  our 
allies. 

It  was  recently  publicized  by  the  War 
Production  Board  or  at  least  the  press 
quoted  that  it  was  essential   that  this 
Nation  immediately  devote  efTort.s  to  the 
end  that  powdered  milk  be  produced  un- 
der a  process  recently  developed  and  I 
understand  considerable  funds  were  allo- 
cated  for   the   purpose   of    reconverting 
present  fluid  milk  plants  to  dried  milk 
production.    From  such  information  as 
I  am  able  to  obtain  on  the  subject,  the 
dried  milk  program  is  not  fulfilling  the 
needs  indicated  by  the  war  program  and 
if  something  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
the  immediate  future  which  will  stop  the 
necessity  of  the  dairy  industry  of  this 
Nation    from   selling    milk   stock,   even 
though    the   manufacturing    ablhty    for 
dried  milk  is  affected,  the  basic  supply  for 
the  dried  milk  will  not  be  available  and  I 
foresee  by  the  end  of  1943  this  country  is 
going  to  be  woefully  deficient  in  its  ability 
to    produce    the    necessary    agricultural 
commodities  for  the  war  prcgram,  and  if 
some  relief  is  not  given  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, this  Nation  is  going  to  find  itself 
in  the  same  position  for  dairy  products 
which  we  presently  find  in  the  rubber 
situation  and  it  occurs  to  me   that  it 
should  be  possible  for  the  respective  de- 
partments   of    Government    to  enjoy  a 
closer  relationship  in  working  out  a  solu- 
tion to  the  agricultural  difficulties  that 
presently  exist. 

The  following  correspondence  is  indic- 
ative pertaining  to  this  subject: 

California  Dairy  CotJNCiL, 
San  Francisco.  Calif..  September  20,  1942. 
Hon.  Harry  R.  Sheppard, 

Member  of  Congress,  House  of  Represent- 
atives. House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ion,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Sheppard:  The  dairy  farm  situa- 
tion  In  California    is   extremely  critical.     It 
grows  more  difficult  week  by  week.     Milkers 
abandon  their  jobs  for  the  high  wages  obtain- 
able In  aircraft  and  shipbuilding  Industries, 
or  are  lost  through  voluntary  enlistment  or 
draft  Induction  Into  the  armed  forces. 

California  dairymen  face  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  providing  adequate  supplies  of  fluid 
milk  for  the  civilian  population,  which  ht» 
Increased  by  more  than  one  and  one-half  mil- 
lion people  In  the  last  10  months,  and  the  re- 
quirements ol  the  Army,  which  are  enormoas. 
In  addition  to  the  responsibility  of  meetln? 
these  extraordinary  demands,  our  dairymen 
are  also  expected  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  increase  the  State's  output  of  manu- 
factured milk  products,  especially  milk 
powder. 

To  meet  these  unusual  demands.  Secretary 
Wickard  called  upon  the  dairymen  of  Cali- 
fornia last  November  to  increase  the  1943 
milk  output  10  percent  above  the  productloa 
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r:i  \:>M  lnsies>.d  ct  dolns:  this,  cr  4  •  :.  ip- 
proachlnR  It  1942  production  wMl  bf  i  —  -ran 
that   of    IMl.      IXie   t<  -  •-       's'    Jn- 

•bility   to  get  thp'.r  c<   '  k-        .4'.   other 

contributory  c;:     ■  .,::.   t-    j:  useful 

dairy  cows  are  t--.-.^  .--  -^  :••'•■: 

Training  courses  for  mi.r.  -  ,  <-.  U-n  es- 
tablished in  several  parts  .  ;  u..  aLi^.  but 
ccmpctmon  for  labor  in  the  war  industries  U 
a  continuing  and  cnntlruous.  J  "  -ire 
wbich  tends  to  nullify  the  industr  ts 

tr«  provide  sutjstltutes  for  expjtr.euced 
workers 

The  situation  In  our  milk-; 
maiiufacturlng  establ.shmenta  . 
tal.  particularly  in  the  case  of  higbljj  trained 
kejrmen  In  the  t«:hnlcal  operations  Involved. 
Such  employees  are  not  attracted  bv 
ducements  of  wartime  industries 
Inducted  into  the  armed  forces  ui  (  ; 
live  service  or  enlist  voluiitanly 
ment  is  extremely  difficult,  resulting  ii  reduc- 
tion in  plant  output  and  the  dange  -  of  im- 
pairment of  quality  of  product 
closed  resolution  has  been  approvfd 
stance  by  the  directors  of  this  crgahizatlon. 
which  Is  State-wide,  and  embraces  some 
ao.OOO  dairymen  in  Its  membership 

We  urgently  request  that  you  r-ur^nrt  the 
plan    embodied   In    the   resolution 
legislation  or  by  executive  officials   J 
be   now  functioning   under  authority   which 
adequately    empowers    them    to    ren  edy    the 
ruinuus  effects  of  the  present  manpower  pro 
gram. 

Cordially  yours. 

8am  H   Crkine.  Manager 
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Cooperative  Sales  Agency. 

Central  California  Berry  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

Del  Ncrte  Dairymen's  Association. 

Hayward  Poultry  Producers  Association. 

Humboidt  County  Dairymen's  Aasoclation. 

Health  Offlcers'  Section.  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Cities. 

Pacific  States  Livestock  Marketing  Associa- 
tion 

Pcultry  Producers  of  Central  California. 

Salinas  Valley  Cooperative  Milk  Producers. 

Agricultural  Committee,  San  Francisco 
Chamber  cf  Commerce. 

United  Date  Grcwers  cf  Califcrnia. 
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KKSOLimOM  RZ  SHORT *Gr   OF   AGRICtTTTJaAL 
LABOR 

"Whereas  the  agricultural  manpov  er  prob- 
lem in  California  has  become  acute  and 
threatens  the  future  production  of  such 
crops  and  livestock  us  are  deciarefl  neces- 
sary to  the  war  effort;  and 

•Whereas  a  redistribution  of  ma 
between  essential  industry-  and  esse^ 
rlrulture.  and  a  recognition  of  the 
of  civilian  manpt;wer  through  selec 
Ice.  are  highly  necessary-;  and 

"Whereas    we    believe    that    no 
basis  for  maintaining  and  dlstribut 
power   supplies   can   be   effective   u 
ccnditlun^,  and 

'Whereas  v^e  believe,  further,  tha 
tory    steps    for    manpower    distrlbu: 
necessary  to  maintain  essential 
In  order   that   the   war  may   br    « 
therefore,  be  it 

"Rcsolvfd.  That    c       '     nia   Di.iry 
go   on    record    as  .:    and 

the  extension  of  the  pieseiit  select! 
system   to   embrace   necessary   c:vi 
power  engaged  m  essential  activities 
mductica    will   apply    not   only   to 
service  hut  also  to  the  producuon  cf 
supplies:  and  be  it  further 

'  Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  tbtt 
States  b«   urged   to   amend  and 
Selective    Service     Act     to    cover 
manpower  engaged  in  essential  act 
industry  and  agriculture  for  the  d 
the  war." 

Up    to    date    the    following 
have  approved  the  resolution  in  pn 
'       .i  State  Board  of  Agricult 
i  Farm  Bureau  Federatic: 
i  Farmers  Union, 
-i  Fruit  Exchange. 
-  J  Walnut  Growers  A 
.riiia  Da.ry  Council 
f'jrnia  Cattlemen's  Association, 
.;crnia  Wool  Growers  Asacciat.cn. 

Ca.furnia  Almoud  Growers  Exchange. 

Ca;  fcarnla  Prone  and  Apricot  Gro»i;rs  Asso- 
ciation. 

Califcrnia  Association    cf   D 
Ir.sr<=c;c.rs. 

ral  Coast  Council,  State  Chamber   of 
C's...>..„trce. 
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Fourteen  Hub  Bovs  Team-n]  i"  ?n'n- 


EXltNSION  OF  liLMAiiKS 
or 

HON,  JOHN  W.McCORMACK 

or  MAssACHtJsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'E3 

Tuesday.  October  6,  1942 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  include  in  my  extension 
of  remarks  an  interesting  news  item  from 
the  Boston  Post  of  September  6.  1942,  re- 
lating to  14  young  men  of  my  district 
who  enlisted  at  the  same  time  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  and  who 
are  now  all  together  at  Solomon  Islands 
fighting  for  our  country.  I  have  known 
all  of  these  young  men  since  they  were 
children. 

ForKTEiN  Hr3  Ects  TtAMrn  in  Solomons — 
DoRC^Ns  Ball  Cldb  Fighting  as  Untt 
Once  More 

(In  a  letter  written  on  a  single  sheet  of 
Japanese  stationery  came  word  yesterday  of 
how  14  Dorchester  boys  who  went  off  to  war 
together  last  January  were  reunited  by  chance 
in  the  distant  Solomon  Islands  and  together 
took  p.irt  in  the  su^ressful  assault  on  Guadal- 
canal Island  as  Unit?d  States  marine  raiders.) 

ALL    "FIELING    fine" 

The  letter  came  to  Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Martin,  of  34  Owencroft  Road.  Dorchester, 
from  their  19-year-()ld  son.  Charlie,  who  was 
one  of  14  members  of  the  Dcrgan  Baseball 
Club  who  Joined  up  in  the  marines  January 
6,  hoping  to  get  a  qi;ick  crack  at  the  Japs.  To 
the  relief  of  his  purents.  and  those  of  the 
other  boys,  young  Martin  wrote  that  "all  the 
boy^  are  feeling  fine." 

Bark  last  winter.  Just  after  the  Jap  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor,  tlie  boys  got  together,  as 
they  had  ever  since  they  were  small  children, 
to  discuss  a  proposi-.lon.  This  time,  though, 
it  was  a  very  serious  proposition,  and  their 
decision  was  to  er.list  as  a  group  in  the 
marines  They  had  always  done  things  to- 
gether, growirg  up  In  the  neighborhood,  go- 
ing to  school,  and  then  playing  ball  on  the 
club  sponsored  by  Clerk  of  Courts  Thomas 
Dorgan. 

DUTEKINT   SCHOOLS 

After  enlisting.  However,  the  boys  were 
separated  and  sent  to  different  training 
5ChL>ols.  Martins  f  ither,  who  is  superinten- 
der.t  of  the  Dorchester  post  office  in  Fields 
Corner  and  commimder  of  the  Michael  J. 
Perkins  Pest.  American  Legion,  recalled  that 
some  went  to  Pan  is  Island,  some  to  New 
River,  and  some  to  Quantico. 

The  welcome  lettt  r  yesterday  disclosed  that 
by  a  strange  coincidence  they  were  all  back 
together  again  before  the  Japanese  guns  at 
(  Icanal.    It  showed  that  they  got  their 

crack  at  the  •;aemy. 
Well,  here  I  am  again   all  in   one  piece, 
except  for   a  few  ciore  gray  halts,"  Martin 


wrote  to  "Dear  Folks."  "All  the  boys  are 
feeling  fine.  I  can  finally  tell  you  where  I 
am  now — In  the  Solomon  Islands  on  the  is- 
land of  Guadalcanal. 

"We  all  hope  to  be  home  for  Christmas, 
but  only  time  will  tell.  I  can  only  write  one 
letter  and  they  only  allow  us  to  use  one 
piece  of  paper.  We  haven't  got  any  mall 
since  we've  been  here,  but  keep  on  writing — 
well  get  It  all  in  a  bunch. 

"can't  last  rOREVER 

"Let  us  know  all  the  news  at  home  and 
keep  your  chin  up.  because  this  cannot  last 
forever." 

Martin  told,  too.  of  having  "met  these 
Japanese  boys  and  had  a  fc^  tough  days,  but 
It  Is  the  same  old  story,  "the  marines  have 
landed  and  the  situation  Is  well  in  hand.'  " 

He  wrote,  "There  isn't  much  to  write  about 
here,  but  we'll  have  some  good  stories  to  tell. 
We  will  "keep  'em  flying,'  so  keep  happy  with- 
out me  for  awhile."  The  paper  was  flimsy 
Japanese  stationery. 

The  group  of  boys,  six  of  whom  had  to  have 
their  parents'  consent  to  enlistment  because 
they  were  under  the  age  limit,  were  tendered 
a  memorable  send-off  party  at  the  Old  Harbor 
House,  South  Banon,  January  2,  and  theiiL 
mass  enlistment  praised  by  Congressman 
John  McCormack,  House  majority  leader. 

The  other  boys  who  enlisted  at  that  time 
included  James  Sullivan,  19  Falrmount 
Street;  Henry  Hclzman.  800  Washington 
Street:  John  Hassan.  Old  Harbor  Village;  Wil- 
liam Martin,  792  Washington  Street;  Maurice 
Driscoll.  78  Mora  Street;  Richard  Hodgens, 
15  Owencroft  Road;  Thomas  Muikerien,  871 
Washington  Street;  and  Joseph  Kenney, 
Standard  StreeV  all  cf  Drrchcster. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  6.  1942 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  article  written  by  Wil- 
liam Allen  White  in  the  Emporia  Ga- 
zette. 

The  article  follows: 

THE   NEW  DEAL  IN    KANSA": 

On  every  hand  in  Kansas  one  sees  evidence 
of  a  political  revolution.  Consider  the  party 
which  the  Republicans  call  derisively  the 
New  Deal  party  when  the  Republicans  are 
fishUig  for  Democratic  votes  The  New  Deal 
party  certainly  is  losing  ground.  No  one 
knows  exactly  why.  If  Kansas  could  stand 
the  New  Deal  party  In  1932.  1934,  and  in  a 
manner  In  1936,  why  should  Kansas  refuse  to 
take  the  New  Deal  medicine  today?  It  Is  no 
less  bitter  than  It  used  to  be.  But  maybe 
folks  have  found  that  it  doesn't  cure  the  old 
human  disease  that  is  best  treated  by  a 
course  of  "root,  hcg,  or  die."  .inyway,  the 
Nev.-  Deal  party  in  Kansas  is  slipping. 

The  New  Deal  candidate  for  Governcr,  Mr. 
Burke,  the  New  Deal  candidate  for  the  su- 
preme court.  Judge  Allen,  the  New  Deal  can- 
didate for  attorney  general,  Mr  Oswald,  all 
are  soft  pedaling  the  New  Deal.  They  call 
themselves  Jeffersonlan  Democrats  And 
everywhere  we  find  candidates  on  the  Dem.c- 
cratic  State  and  county  tickets  emphasizing 
their  Jeffersonlan  principles.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  State  printer  was  In  the 
Gazette  office  Saturday  He  side-stepjred 
Roosevelt  and  called  himself  a  Jeffersonlan 
Democrat. 


Which  is  a  strange  phcnouieavai.  RGObe- 
velt  gets  few  rcusers  in  Kansas  Democratic 
meetings.  He  is  treated  like  a  stepchild.  In- 
deed, he  Is  so  unpopular  in  tins  State  that 
Democratic  candidates  are  openly  giving  him 
the  brush-off  and  rallying  around  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Misery  loves  company.  Politics  makes 
strange  bedfellows.  And  this  little  Jeffer- 
sonlan Democratic  baby  that  you  hear 
squeaking  under  the  bedclothes,  by  1944  may 
be  stomping  around  the  house,  kicking  the 
old  man  into  the  scrap  heap. 

Strange  days  and  stiange  times  are  upon 
us, 

P.  S.:  We  hope! 
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A  Significant  Sp-e-h 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J=^*HN  Z.  ANOEKSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1942 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  timely  speech  re- 
cently delivered  by  Rear  Admiial  Ben 
Moreell  is  worthy  of  the  most  thoughtful 
consideration,  in  his  position  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Ad- 
miral Mcreell  is  extremely  well  informed 
on  the  subject  of  labor  and  labor  rela- 
tions. He  pulls  no  punches,  he  talks 
straight  Irom  the  shoulder,  and  his  mes- 
sage to  organized  labor  is  not  only  sig- 
nificant but  highly  pertinent  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 

Of  the  utmost  impoi'tance  are  three 
points  brought  out  near  the  conclusion 
of  the  speech.  Organized  labor,  as  well 
as  Congress,  would  do  well  to  immedi- 
ately take  the  necessary  action  so  that 
these  suggestions  can  become  an  actu- 
ality. 

The  speech  of  Rear  Admiral  Moreell 

follows: 

When  your  president.  John  Coyne,  asked 
me  to  address  this  Convention.  I  was  reluc- 
tant to  accept  because  I  questioned  whether 
I  could  say  the  things  you  feUows  like  to 
hear.  So  I  asked  John  whether  I  was  sup- 
posed to  hand  out  the  usual  line  about  how 
good  the  labor  organizations  are.  and  how 
much  they  are  doing  for  the  war  effort. 
et  cetera,  et  cetera,  or  vrhether  I  could  cpeak 
right  out  and  say  what  I  thought,  regard- 
less of  whose  toes  I  stepped  on.  I  pointed  out 
to  him  that  you  cannot  learn  anything  from 
a  fellow  who  says  that  everything  you  do  is 
all  right,  that  I  expected  to  learn  something 
from  you  and  I  hoped  you  would  learn  some- 
thing from  me. 

John  assured  me  that  I  was  not  under 
wraps  and  could  say  what  I  thought;  so  here 
It  Is. 

You  fellows  are  writing  history,  but  I  don't 
believe  you  realize  it.  You  are  writing  the 
history  of  the  behavior  of  organized  labor  in 
the  greatest  crisis  and  the  greatest  danger 
that  this  country  has  ever  faced.  It  is  a 
trial  which  will  determine  whether  this 
country,  where  democracy  and  personal  free- 
dom have  developed  to  the  highest  degree 
known  to  mankind,  can  survive  in  competi- 
tion with  countries  ruled  by  a  few  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  and  in  complete  disregard 
of  the  rights  cf  the  individual. 

You  are  vrriting  a  war  record,  the  war  rec- 
ord of  union  labor;  and  I  want  to  tell  you 


Uiat.  Hum  liie  viewpoiui  ol  Llie  unbiased  ai^d 
unprejudiced  observer,  the  record  to  date,  in 
many  instances,  does  not  make  the  best 
reading. 

Many  of  you  know  me  well  enough  to  know 
that  if  I  have  any  bins  at  all  in  labor  matters, 
it  is  in  your  favor.  You  know,  and  I  know, 
that  there  are  people  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  lots  of  them,  who  will  shed  no  tears 
if  union  labor  comes  out  of  this  war  with  a 
deep  black  eye.  Of  course,  if  we  lose  the 
war,  and  we  are  losing  it  now,  It  will  make 
no  difference.  If  we  win,  there  Is  bound  to 
be  a  check-up,  and  every  man  will  be  called 
to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  to  render  an 
accounting.  Tliere  is  one  question  that  each 
one  of  us  will  be  called  upon  to  answer  and 
that  is,  "Did  you  deliver  when  our  lives  and 
liberties  were  at  stake?"  We  will  not  be 
asked  to  explain  why  we  did  or  why  we 
didn't — Just  "Did  you?" 

I  was  in  France  in  1932  and  1933.  I  was 
attending  a  French  engineering  school,  and, 
among  other  things.  I  studied  some  political 
economy.  I  had  a  chance  to  see  and  to  talk 
to  a  great  many  Frenchmen;  in  fact,  I  was 
the  only  American  in  the  school.  We  talked 
some  about  the  French  labor  movement. 
There  was  then  a  great  fear  among  many 
loyal  and  patriotic  Frenchmen  that  France 
was  under  the  complete  domination  of  selfish 
political  Interests  and  that  French  organized 
labor  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  French 
organized  labor,  in  common  with  practically 
alf  other  elements  in  the  French  body  politic, 
had  developed  to  that  ultimate  degree  of  ex- 
treme selfishness  which  is  exemplified  by  the 
old  adage:  "To  hell  with  you.  Jack,  I  got 
mine." 

V/ell.  you  all  know  what  happened.  It  al- 
ways happens  when  every  memt>er  of  a  team 
goes  out  for  himself  and  not  for  the  team. 
The  French  politicians  and  the  French  lalxir 
leaders  are  still  making  speeches,  taut  now 
they  are  talking  to  themselves — nobody  else 
will  listen. 

You  saw  what  happened  a  few  days  ago  in 
France;  conscription  of  labor  to  serve  a  for- 
eign master.  That  is  slavery.  No  other  word 
describes  it.  When  I  was  in  France  Laval  was 
honeying  around  the  labor  leaders  telling 
them  what  great  guys  they  were  and  whisper- 
ing a  lot  of  sweet  love  words.  Ill  leave  the 
rest  of  that  story  to  you. 

You  may  ask,  "What  does  an  outsider  like 
yourself,  who  has  to  deal  with  labor  organi- 
zations, find  wrong  with  them?  "  Well,  the 
one  great  deficiency,  as  I  see  it,  is  lack  of 
discipline,  lack  of  control  by  your  leaders  over 
what  the  lower  ranks  will  do.  I  am  never 
sure  when  I  have  reached  an  agreement  with 
you  that  I  will  not  have  to  start  all  over  again 
the  next  day  because  "the  boys  won't  go 
along." 

In  many  Instances,  lack  of  discipline  in  an 
organization  can  be  attributed  to  a  deficiency 
In  the  quality  of  leadership.  Discipline 
which  is  freely  exercised  by  freemen  is  worth 
a  lot  more  than  discipline  which  results  from 
coercion.  The  question  arises  whether  the 
quality  of  your  leadership  is  such  as  can 
command  that  voluntary  discipline.  During 
the  past  5  years  in  my  position  I  have  met 
with  leaders  in  Government  and  in  business 
as  well  as  the  leaders  In  the  labor  movement, 
and  I  can  say  without  equivocation  that  the 
unions  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  with 
respect  to  the  quality  of  their  leaders.  The 
thing  which  is  lacking  is  the  discipline  of 
their  followers.  The  union  leaders  compare 
favorably  in  vision,  in  force,  and  in  character 
with  other  groups.  The  rank  and  file  owes 
them  loyalty.  There  must  be  discipline  in 
every  organization.  If  leadeis  do  not  perform 
there  is  a  simple  remedy.  Acting  in  con- 
formity with  democratic  processes  of  Govern- 
ment they  can  be  removed  from  office.  This 
Is  a  more  effective  procedure  than  allowing 


them  to  remain  in  office  and  then  not  sup- 
porting them. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  the  lack  cf 
discipline  which  I  encounter  In  organlEed 
labor  is  not  due  to  your  failure  to  demand  It 
and  to  insist  upon  It  as  a  condition  of  your 
service.  Tliere  are  some  exceptions  to  th's 
rule:  I  could  name  names.  They  are  out- 
standing by  reason  of  their  scarcity. 

Tins  lack  of  discipline  frequently  results 
In  strikes  or  slow-downs  or  work  stoppages, 
in  spite  of  all  your  assurances  that  there 
will  be  no  stoppages  during  the  period  cf  the 
war 

How  can  one  measure  the  cost  of  work 
stoppages?  In  ordinary  times  the  cost  oC 
work  stoppages  is  measured  by  the  loss  to  the 
Individual  worker  in  his  pay  envelope  and 
by  a  reduction  in  the  income  of  the  business. 
In  time  of  war.  especially  in  a  total  war 
when  we  are  fighting  for  our  very  exl.stence, 
work  stoppages  are  to  be  measured  by  one 
or  both  of  two  yardsticks — human  blood  and 
human  lives.  Just  these  two;  nothing  more, 
I  tell  you  that  every  stoppage,  evtry  slow- 
down, every  delay,  can  be  traced  through  the 
intricate  ramifications  cf  the  production  and 
transportation  processes  to  the  battlcfront, 
and  there  chalked  up  in  lost  blood  and  lost 
lives:  American  blood  and  American  lives! 

I  know  very  well  the  temptation  for  the 
worker  to  rebel  and  to  refuse  to  produce  for 
an  unfair  cr  a  crooked  or  an  inconsiderate 
employer.  This  situation  not  only  faces  the 
man  who  works  with  his  hands,  but  also  the 
man  In  the  armed  services  and  the  man  in 
Government  service.  Everyone  of  us  is 
sometimes  called  upon  to  swallow  a  lot  But 
we  are  all  soldiers  m  the  army  of  democracy, 
and  no  truer  and  more  appropriate  concep- 
tion of  our  obligation  in  this  great  national 
crisis  has  ever  been  uttered  than  the  follow- 
ing by  Stonewall  Jackson: 

"Men  and  officers  mxist  obey,  no  matter 
what  cost  to  their  feelings,  for  obedience  to 
orders,  instant  and  unheslUting.  is  not  only 
the  life  blood  of  armies,  but  the  security  of 
States,  and  the  doctrine  that,  under  any  con- 
ditions whatever.  delit>erate  disobedience  can 
be  Justified,  is  treason  to  the  commonwealth." 
We  must  achieve  unity  of  command  and 
unity  of  action.  Otherwise  we  will,  with  the 
utmost  certainty,  be  obeying  the  orders  of  a 
foreign  master.  And  never  again  will  the 
door  of  opportunity  be  opened  to  our  chil- 
dren as  it  is  today  and  has  been  since  the 
founding  of  this  country.  Rememlxr  that 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  have  every  op- 
portunity to  mount  to  the  very  topmost  rung 
of  the  ladder  in  this  free  country  of  ours. 
They  are  not  dependent  upon  favor,  but  solely 
upon  their  own  worth.  We  must  keep  that 
freedom  of  opportunity  forever  as  a  sacred 
heritage. 

I  cannot  Impress  too  strongly  upon  you 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  It  is  to 
serious  that  you  and  I  and  all  of  u?,  whether 
we  be  in  the  armed  forces.  In  the  ranks  of 
labor,  in  Government,  or  In  industry,  must 
not  only  refrain  from  work  stoppages,  slow- 
downs, and  strikes,  but  we  must  also  refuse 
to  be  Incited  to  strikes  and  stoppages  by  the 
action  of  any  employer  or  any  other  person. 
I  know  that  there  are  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers who  would  not  shrink  from  provok- 
ing a  strike  for  ther  own  selfish  purposes, 
even  In  this  time  of  emergency.  I  would  say 
to  them,  "We  will  not  quit,  we  will  demand 
our  rights  end  privileges,  but  we  will  not 
stop  production  as  long  as  American  liber- 
ties and  the  lives  of  American  men  are  de- 
pendent upon  what  we  are  doing." 

Whenever  you  strike,  whenever  you  feel 
like  striking.  Just  stop  and  consider,  "'Whom 
will  I  harm?"  You  will  certainly  not  hurt 
the  managers  of  the  business,  whose  pay 
goes  on  Just  the  same.  You  know  that  the 
strike  will  be  settled  one  way  or  another  In 
a  short  time.  and.  in  the  meantime,  their  pay 
goes  on.  You  certainly  are  not  going  to  hurt 
the  owners  of  the  business,  who  ;r  •'  s  '.:tv.« 
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And  while  we  are  on  the  subjec' 
downs  In  production.  I  would  lUe  •.  .  -  r 
my  feelings  about  the  absolutely  un  lelding 
position  taken  by  many  of  ycur  li)Cf  Is  with 
respect  to  the  rules  deflning  what  (an  and 
cannot  be  di  ne  by  a  Journeyman  Kor  ex- 
ample, m  many  if  not  all  localities,  rratenals 
to  be  worked  into  place  b7  a  c<  •  v  trade 
have  to  b«  unl'Mided  from  tr  :•  k-  i:v  that 
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You  cannot  have  your  c&r.  i  t  i  ;•;  too. 
You  exist  by  virtue  of  the  fact  •;  •  i  ..s  Is  a 
democratic  country  and,  thereK.re  \tu  have 
to  preserve  and  protect  democratic  Unstitu- 
tions.  When  the  coun'rv  5  n  t'r  .-  r  Is 
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men.  whpn  a  man  Is  punished  Vr  prducing 
all  he  ci  .  ■  I  duce  to  help  pre-  : 
dom.  the  ..,:;.. uty  cf  his  heme,  .i;.J  ;  . 
tity  of  his  women     This  is  the  quotat  on: 
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(if^nitely  shown  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  serious  war  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  These  conditions  are  largely  the 
resiilt  of  local  labor  union  regulations  and 
do  not  Indicate  the  demands  of  the  Indi- 
vidual worker. 

"There  is  a  continual  duplication  of  effort 
and  labor  employment  due  to  the  fact  that 
plumbers  and  pipe  fitters  draw  a  very  dlB- 
tincl  Kne  to  separate  the  scope  of  their  work 
even  though  the  work  which  each  trade  claims 
is  qui.e  iimiliiT  to  and  connected  with  the 
other.  It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  a  gang 
of  plu-nabers  under  the  supervision  of  a  fore- 
man standing  by  for  as  much  as  an  hour 
and  a  half  waiting  for  a  pipe  fitter's  crew  to 
finish  their  part  of  the  work  on  the  installa- 
tion of  one  Individual  Item  of  equipment. 
"Inefficient  utilization  of  skilled  labor  Is 
noted  in  the  cai*  of  plumbers  who  Insist  that 
members  of  the»r  union  handle  plumbing 
materials  from  stock  piles  to  trucks  and  from 
trucks  to  the  point  of  use  This  require- 
ment has  been  insisted  upon  by  local  unions 
even  though  there  are  InstofBclent  skilled 
Journeymen  In  their  union  to  prosecute  the 
plumbing  work  laid  out  in  the  development 
to  complete  facilities  which  have  been  sched- 
uled months  in  advance  I  believe  that  this 
restriction  should  b<»  waived  by  all  means 
and  common  labor  used  for  the  handling  of 
all  materials  except  when  the  superintendent 
m  charge  of  the  wo-k  considers  It  essential 
to  give  any  particular  class  of  material 
special  handling 

"The  strict  regulations  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  supervisors  that  must  be  employed 
for  the  organization  of  work  In  any  particiilar 
trade  depending  on  the  number  of  Journey- 
men employed  very  'requently  result  In  un- 
qualified Individualti  being  nominated  as 
foremen  and  employed  as  such  due  to  the 
lack  of  sufficient  fully  qualiHed  men.  In 
other  words,  the  ar.iount  of  supervision  is 
not  determined  by  zhe  nature  of  the  work 
but  Is  arbitrarily  determined  by  a  rule  of 
thumb  which  cannot  possibly  take  Into  ac- 
count the  wide  variation  in  Jobs  now  under- 
way in  connection  ulth  war  work  " 

When  I  meet  with  unreasonable  demands 
for  the  enforcement  of  peacetime  rules 
which  are  advanced  by  some  of  the  labor 
organizations,  the  stoppages  In  the  face  of 
dire  need  by  our  boys  at  the  front,  and 
when  I  recall  the  disastrous  results  of  those 
stoppages,  a  great  sense  of  pity  rises  in  me 
and  I  think  of  the  words  of  Christ,  "Forgive 
them  Father,  they  ):now  not  what  they  do." 
A'  d  when  I  negotla.e  with  unions  and  meet 
•v.'.h  stubborn  refuel  to  give  and  take.  I 
wonder  whether  you  fellows  realize  the  great 
stake  which  you.  in  common  with  all  the 
rest  of  us,  have  in  this  game.  This  Is  a  war 
of  extermination.  Either  we  survive  or  we 
don't.  No  American  wants  to  live  as  a  slave. 
I  tell  ycu  with  all  the  earnestness  I  can 
c  immand  that  those  are  the  only  two  choices 
we  have  I  have  no  reason  to  deceive  you. 
I  have  no  personal  iimbitlons.  I  don't  want 
a  promotion  I  dcr,  t  want  any  power.  All 
I  WT  *  ;<;  to  win  this  war!  I  am  telling  you 
:l.  :  ir.— we  are  playing  for  keeps!  The 
siaX's  a.-e  high.  Tliey  are  men's  lives  and, 
more  sacred  still,  men's  liberties. 

Don't  forget,  youi  men  are  on  the  battle 
line,  not  only  your  sons  and  brothers,  but 
.  ur  own  members  We  have  some  30.000 
Se.ibees,  construction  battalions,  most  of 
■r  r:  right  out  there  In  the  middle  of  this 
n^;  ■  1  the  Pacific.  Most  of  them  are  men 
fr  ;:-.  '.  ;.p  building  trades  unions,  recruited 
-    ::  ;e    help   and    your    support,   for 

.-^    1-     very  rrateful.     We  have  them 

1-  i      Nevk-toiindland.    Dutch    Harbor. 
?;'.<a    ftrd  ,,'hf>'-  foreign  parts.    They 

:   i   :■:'•■'    :;=-:        V  e  have  got  to  give 

<  .-  ! -■•■  b    -n. 

»     ..vi   V     ;  like  to  face  a  strafing  at- 

I.-ia:'.ci  X  -■■.    t    ■  ■;    :.^^:    -t  plane  with 

i!.r   '*■   b.u  K  a-    i!.:n   but  an  Irish 


w;- ;; 
in     I< 

K..,h:;, 
bu:  ,i1 


tack      • 
n..:h:;i 


I  ti..;.K  vou  would  say  a  prayei,  or 


something,  for  the  guy  who  laid  down  on  the 
Job  of  getting  a  gun  to  you. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  labor  union 
should  promise  not  to  strike  and  not  to  slow 
down  and  not  to  'go  fishing,"  which  I  have 
found  out,  to  my  sorrow.  Is  Just  another  way 
of  going  on  strike.  What  you  fellows  should 
do  IB  to  resolve  that,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
work  to  be  done,  you  will  not  allow  any 
private  employer  or  any  governmental  agency 
through  maliciousness  or  cupidity  or  stupid- 
ity, or  for  any  other  reason,  to  Incite  or  pro- 
voke ycu  Into  stopping  work  during  this  war 
That  kind  of  a  policy  will  win  you  public  sup- 
port and  will  build  up  a  war  record  of  which 
organized  labor  will  forever  be  proud.  The 
private  emplos'er  and  governmental  agencies 
are  even  more  susceptible  to  the  force  of 
public  opinion  than  are  the  labor  unions. 
With  the  public  behind  you,  you  are  going 
to  get  a  square  deal  and  you  will  be  assured 
of  all  of  your  legitimate  aims,  "there  is  no 
question  about  that.  Such  a  policy  Is.  In 
my  opinion,  a  statesmanlike  procedure  and 
would  elevate  trade-unionism  to  the  level  of 
true  statesmanship. 

You  know  that  there  are  some  employeis 
and  others  in  this  country  who  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  see  the  desuuctlou 
of  union  organizations. 

Their  method  frequently  is  to  provoke  you 
fellows  into  actions  which  will  alienate  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  natural  sympathy  which 
the  average  American  has  for  the  man  who 
works  with  his  hands.  You  have  a  great 
advantage  in  this  sympathy,  but  when  ycu, 
yourselves,  come  out  In  public  statements 
that  the  situation  facing  the  country  is  of 
the  utmost  gravity,  that  we  are  fighting  for 
our  very  lives,  and  then  condone  work  stop- 
pages and  Insist  on  the  rigid  application  of 
Jurisdictional  rules,  you  are  going  to  alienate 
that  sympathy  Just  as  sure  as  you  are  aiive. 
There  are  very  few  Americans  who  are  not 
sympathetic  to  the  man  who  works  with  his 
hands  and  who  wants  a  fair  chance  for  his 
children  to  get  an  education  and  to  be  de- 
cent, self-respecting  citizens,  but  if  you  start 
imposing  on  this  sympathy  you  are  going  to 
destroy  It. 

Your  answer  may  be.  "They  can't  live 
without  us."  I  will  admit  that  no  one  can 
live  without  labor,  but  they  certainly  can 
live  without  labor  unions.  They  are  living 
without  them  in  Germany,  and  in  Italy,  and 
in  Japan,  and  they  seem  to  be  doing  right 
well — at  least  for  the  moment — and,  in  my 
opinion,  they  will  damn  well  live  without 
them  here  if  all  of  us  don't  get  In  there  and 
pitch. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  me:  I  do  not 
mean  to  Imply  that  labor  has  any  exclusive 
responsibility  for  our  failure  to  produce  the 
maximum  of  war  implements.  I  do  feel  that 
labor  and  other  common  folks,  like  myself, 
have  the  biggest  stake  In  winning  this  war 
and.  therefore,  should  be  the  most  insistent 
that  there  he  no  slowdowns,  and  should  lead 
the  parade  in  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause. 
Practically  all  elements  in  our  population 
have  been  guilty  of  some  selfishness;  the  situ- 
ation was  well  described  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
WicKZRSHAM,  of  Oklahoma,  when  he  said: 
"We  will  not  get  maximum  production,  in 
short,  unless,  first,  we  fully  realize  our  awful 
peril;  and,  second,  get  over  the  'gimmeg'  of 
recent  years,  such  as: 

'Gimme  shorter  hours,  gimme  higher 
wages,  gimme  bigger  profits,  gimme  more 
overtime,  gimme  less  work,  gimme  more  ap- 
propriations and  patronage,  gimme  planta 
for  my  congressional  district,  gimme  lees 
and  dues  to  work  for  Uncle  Sam,  gimme  ham 
and  eggs,  gimme  share-the-wealth. 

"France  had  the  'gimmes,'  too — had  them 
till  the  Germans  were  close  to  Paris  Then 
everybody  went  frantically  to  work — tco  late. 
"France  has  no  'gimmes'  today-  '^  x  >  t 
'gimme  food  for  my  baby,  gimme  a  i^-ace  to 
lay  my  head,  gimme  death.' " 
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1   have  recently   returned  from  a  trip  to 

the   western   Pacific.     If   you  could  go   cut 

there  and  see  our  boys  and  the  conditions 

under  which  they  are  living,  you  would  never 

Pgain  take  any  action  which  would  deprive 

them  of  the  things  they  need     I  had  a  chance 

to  talk  to  some  of  the  boys  out  there  who 

are  doing  the  business,  and  I  can  tell  you 

what  they  expect  of  you  and  of  me  and  of 

all    other    Americans    who    are    behind    the 

lines.     They  expect  us  to  keep  working  and 

producing  the  things  they  need  to  fight  with. 

And  I  am  one  who  believes  that  you  fellows 

are  not  going  to  let  them  down.     Once  you 

understand  what  is  at  stake  and  what  your 

production  means.  I  Just  cannot  believe  that 

you  will  ever  stop  producing.     I  have  that 

confidence  In  you      The   boys  out  there  are 

Just   the  same  kind  of  people  as  you  and  I. 

They  come  from  the  same  homes,  the  same 

schools,   the   same    churches.     They   depend 

on  us.     I.  for  one.  will  not  fail  them,  and  I 

don't  think  you  will,  either. 

A  few  (ays  ago  I  learned  of  the  death  of  one 
of  my  friends  in  the  southwest  Pacific.      He 
was  ii  lieutenant  colonel  of  marines,  a  grand 
fellow,  one  of  the  finest  characters  that  ever 
lived.     He  enlisted  in  th?  Marine  Corps  as  a 
private,   and   worked    up   through    the   ranks 
to  be  a  lieutenant  colonel.     That's  the  kind 
of  a  fellow  he  was.     He  was  leading  the  at- 
tack on  a  Japanese  pcsltlon  when  a  Jap  cap- 
tain came  out  and   offered   to  surrender  his 
company.     My    friend   took   25   marines  and 
went  In  there  to  get  them       It  was  a  fake. 
Only    3    of    those    marines    came    out.    My 
friend   is   gone.      On  the  same  day.  the  an- 
nouncement   came    out    that    the    men    had 
gone  on  strike  at  the  Western  Cartridge  Plant 
at  Alton.  111.     Why?     Because  the  manager 
had  egg  on  his  vest  or  for  some  other  equally 
sensible   reason.     Well.    Ill    leave    It   to   you 
fellows  to  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to 
how  much  sympathy  I  was  able  to  work  up 
for  that  crowd  in  Alton 

When  I  was  out  there  In  the  Pacific  I  told 
Admiral  Nimitz.  commsnde.  in  chief  of  the 
United  States  Pacific  Fleet,  that  I  was  going 
to  address  this  convention,  and  I  asked  him 
to  send  a  message  to  you  from  the  firing  line. 
This  Is  the  message  he  sent: 
"To  the  American  Federation  of  Labor: 

"Complete  devotion  of  labor  to  the  task  of 
winning  this  war  is  Just  as  essential  to  vic- 
tory as  the  sacrifices  being  made  by  our  sol- 
diers, sailors,  marines,  and  Coast  Guard  men 
In  actual  conflict  with  the  enemy  on  distant 
seas  and  hostile  beaches. 

'Your  country  is  entitled  to  your  full 
unity  of  effort,  with  complete  subordination 
to  the  national  Interest.  In  the  farthest 
reaches  of  the  Pacific  Americans  are  engaged 
m  the  grim  business  cf  pushing  back  the 
enemy  to  the  line  where  we  shall  ultimately 
destroy  him. 

"The  early  defeat  of  the  enemy  necessitates 
your  very  best  ef^rts  at  all  times  to  help 
plac-  in  our  hands  the  tools  we  must  have  to 
bring  victory  to  our  cause." 

Organised  labor  has  a  golden  opportunity 
to  lead  the  way  on  behalf  of  the  safety  of  the 
Nation  No  war  can  be  won  without  sacrifice 
and  hard.=hip.  We  must  all  share  in  that 
sacrifice,  but  labor  should  point  the  way. 

First,  you  should  renounce  all  peacetime 
rules,  regulations,  and  practices  which  pre- 
vent   maximum    productivity    per    man    prr 

day. 

Second,  you  should,  by  stabilization  of 
wages,  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
prc'ventlon  of  the  Infiatior.ary  spiral,  which 
ultimately  always  weighs  most  heavily  on  the 
shoulders  cf  the  workingman 

Third,  you  should  net  only  refuse  to  slow 
cown  or  to  obstruct  production  but,  cbove 
all.  you  should  Insist  that  no  one  else,  wheth- 
er the  be  representatives  of  Government,  of 
finance,  or  of  Industry,  be  permitted  to  ob- 
struct our  war  effort.  Yours  Is  the  biggest 
stake,  and  yours  is  the  duty  to  protect  It. 


Again  I  remind  you  that  your  own  brother 
members  have.  In  many  Instances,  made 
great  sacrifices.  Recent  reports  concerning 
our  activities  in  the  southwest  Pacific  Indi- 
cate that  no  finer  story  has  been  written  than 
that  of  the  performance  of  our  construction 
battalions  In  the  theater  of  war  under  the 
most  trying  conditions.  I  "m  positive  that 
the  same  spirit  which  animates  these  men 
also  exists  In  the  locals  here  at  home.  In 
many  instances  It  lies  dormant,  in  others  It 
Is  vibrant  and  alive  I  could  recite  many 
cases  on  our  own  works  where  the  man  who 
tolls  with  his  hands  has  shown  inspiring  de- 
votion to  our  great  cause  Again  I  say.  It  Is 
up  to  you  leaders  to  arouse  and  consolidate 
that  spirit  and  to  point  the  way  to  ultimate 
victory 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  guide  In  this  war 
for  all  of  us,  acting  together,  than  that  given 
to  us  by  our  great  President  Lincoln  In  his 
Second   Inaugural   Address: 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all.  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in." 
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OI    IsORlll    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  -HiE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  6  (legislatir^e  day  of 
Monday.  October  5),  1942 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  a^^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Bad  News  Prom  India."  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
October  3,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[New  York  Times.  October  3.  1942] 

BAD  NEWS  FROM   INDIA 

From  London  on  Thursday  night  came  two 
discouraging  Items  of  news  relating  to  India. 
One  was  the  statement  made  by  Leopold  S. 
Amery.  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  that  an 
Indian  mob  had  killed  the  crew  of  a  British 
plane  which  crashed  near  Behar  on  Septem- 
ber 5.  Another  was  the  cheers  from  a  few 
members  of  the  Hou.-^e  at  the  statement,  also 
made  by  Mr  Amery.  that  in  certain  instances, 
when  troops  could  not  reach  troubled  areas, 
mobs  had  been  machine-gunned  from  the 
air. 

One  cannot  believe  that  the  murder  of 
British  soldiers  is  anything  but  abhorrent  to 
Gandhi.  Nehru,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Congress  party.  One  cannot  believe  that  air 
attacks  on  mobs,  with  no  possibility  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  Innocent  and  the 
guilty,  are  anything  but  abhorrent  to  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  to 
the  people  of  Britain. 

The  extremists,  who  think  first  in  terms 
of  violence,  are  a  minority  In  any  country. 
The  problem  of  India  Is  a  problem  of  nulli- 
fying the  extremists  and  bringing  th3  moder- 
ates together.  South  Africa  is  with  the 
United  Nations  today  because  the  moderates 
triumphed  long  ago.  Wherever  men  of  good 
will  have  sat  down  together  to  reach  a  peace- 
able adjustment  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations  has  been  strengthened.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  this  is  stiU  possible  In  the  case  of 
India. 


REMARKS 

or 

Hi)N.  SAMILL  DICKSllJN 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  6.  1942 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  a  report  made  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  regard  to  the 
Nazi  movement  in  this  country.  I  com- 
pliment the  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Biddle.  who  issued  that  release  today, 
which  I  think  is  vitally  important.  It  is 
important  as  a  vital  document  for  the 
study  of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  Also.  I  congratulate  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, who  was  instrumental,  with  the 
Attorney  General,  in  bringing  about  this 
report.  The  release  states  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  going  to  cancel  the 
citizen.ship  of  thousands  of  members  of 
un-American  groups  in  this  country  who 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  under- 
mining our  foim  of  government  and  in 
disseminating  Fascist  propaganda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  that  I  am  presenting  the 
Attorney  General's  report  to  you  today  as 
it  bears  out  all  my  statements  made  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  for  the  last  few 
years.    As  far  back  as  1933  I  tried  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  people 
of  this  country  to  the  danger  of  Nazi  in- 
filtration into  this  country,  and  to  the 
menace  of  organized  Fascist  propaganda 
carried  on  in  this  country  under  the  di- 
rection of  German  and  Italian  Fascists 
and  directed  against  the  best  interests  of 
this  country.    If  any  Member  should  take 
the  trouble  of  checking  my  speeches  on 
this  subject  he  can  easily  verify  that  most 
of  the  information  contained  in  the  At- 
torney General's  report  was  submitted  by 
me  to  this  House  several  years  ago  and 
on  several  occasions.    Some  of  the  infor- 
mation was  also  submitted  to  the  F.  B.  I., 
and  I  am  happy  to  see  that  they  have 
made  better  use  of  it  than  the  Dies  com- 
mittee which  has  been  quite  consistent 
in  its  refu-sal  to  follow  up  tips  given  to 
them  on  Fascist  activities  in  this  country. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Departm.ent  of  Jus- 
tice will  do  a  thorough  job  and  that  it 
will  rid  our  country  of  all  Nazis  who  have 
secured   their   American    citizenship   by 
fraud  and  deception. 

Department  or  Justice 
Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle  today  an- 
nounced a  Nation-wide  program  to  revoke  the 
naturalization  of  all  former  leaders  and  of- 
ficials of  the  German-American  Bund  whose 
citizenship  was  obtained  by  false  representa- 
tions. 

Instructions  have  been  sent  to  United 
State!)  attorneys  to  Initiate  proceedings  at 
once  against  naturalized  citizens  whose  bund 
activities  indicate  that  their  oaths  of  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States  were  taken 
fraudulentlv  or  to  further  the  interests  of 
Germany.  Those  whose  naturalization  Is  re- 
voked will  become  alien  enemies.  As  such, 
they  will  be  liable  to  Internment  for  *:.• 
duration  of  the  war. 
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■  '.■::■:-  t  ..  A,  'n  .-, 
L»r'  .-.'.r.'-  : ..  „,.•.  a..z<.  .1 
s'  ■':.'  -  .:.f  Uine  turned 
to  trie  aM  n.'s  (  I'  tne  Dund  are  guilty  i  if  fraud. 
Their  oaths  of  allegiance  were  not  Uonestly 
tut'- 

■•\\>  ii "  ::.  VI  :  at  once  to  clean  but  this 
source  '  r!  ir^-t  ;  to  our  national  security. 
The  cour-.i  *..i  l-c  asked  to  denaturalize  these 
disloyal  bundists  Deprived  of  their 
Bhip.  they  automatically  becomi 
enemies.  As  such.  I  shall  order  tljem  In- 
terned for  the  duration  of  the  war 

The  pr'^ernm  Is  belns;  launched  iimulta- 
•  "      '      .  .  immunities  in  which  th.e  bund 

A  IS  •  ..  .  to  the  time  cf  its  fonaal  dis- 
solution last  December.  Investigations  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inve&tigatlor  of  the 
department  have  been  under  way  fur  many 
months.  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveitlgatlon 
records  have  been  compiled  a-s  to  tpe  bund 
activities  of   hund--  t    •   -■• 

In    addition,    nun~.  -    F- 

Investigations  and  crimimtl  [ 
prominent    bund    offcials   have 
portant  evidence  both  as  to  the  siA^versive 
nature  of  ti.e  bund  and  aa  to  the  4<^tlvltie8 
of  many  Individual  members. 

The  denaturalization  law  requires  lihe  Gov- 
ernment to  petition  the  court  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  a  given  individuals  certli  cate  of 
naturalization  The  petition  is 
tlated  by  evidence  of  disloyalty,  or  otlier  facts 
tending  to  show  that  cltlaenship  was  Iraud- 
ulentiy  procured  or  that  the  de!eu<  ant  did 
not  truthfully  sub.vrrite  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  The  defendant  Is  then  allowed 
60  days  In  which  to  file  an  anyw'^i  to  the 
petition  After  hearing,  the  court  renders 
Its  decision  as  to  whether  the  petition  is  to 
be  granted  or  denied  The  defendi  nt  may 
appeal  an  unfavorable  dechion  to  u  higher 
court.  If  he  falls  to  contest  the  pet  tion.  as 
has  been  the  case  In  the  majority  o'  denat- 
uralization procerdincs  th'i  '  r  '  tlzea- 
shlp  la  revoked  by  default 

Apprcxltv  •*'.  >C0  denaturrtli/diiiln  cases 
were  ccmp  ■'  •  :  are  now  pend'ng  in  the 
courts,  or  are  under  active  consider,  itlon  by 
United  States  attorneys  at  the  present  time. 
However,  many  of  those  who  ul.-ejdy  have 
been  pn-Trerded  against  are  also  fcrr.'  -r  ■.  r.i- 
bers  or  cfflt-ials  of  the  bund      Ch. 
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hn  and  Augu.'^t  K  apprctt, 
•fuehrers."  Anotf.t^r  na- 
G?rhard  Wilhclr.  K;:  -e, 
denatura:i:at:o:i  p.  e  \\e 
Citizen      Howcv 
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o-q  a:  o  under  Indictment  or  have  entered 
;:.■'■<  '.  ruUty  in  the  Southern  District  of 
N.  A  ':'  'PC  icT  consplilng  to  violate  the  Selec- 
•  >-  s,  r  .  e  Act  or  the  Alien  Registration 
■\-  ' 

T\  ■■  de natural tzaf  ion  program  Is  being 
handled  by  Durward  E.  Balch  under  the  di- 
rection of  Wendell  Berime.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  In  charge  of  the  Criminal  Division. 

HACKGBOCND 

The  history  of  the  German-American  Bund 
stems  back  through  a  devious  ancestry  to  the 
organization  of  a  German  patriotic  society, 
Teutonia.  In  Detroit.  Mich..  In  1924.  Its 
founder  was  Fritz  Gisslbl.  a  German  al»en 
who  was  with  Hitler  m  the  Munich  beer  ball 
■■putsch." 

This  event  coincided  with  the  emergence 
cf  Adolf  Hitler  on  the  political  scene  in  Ger- 
many. Hitler's  inspiration  was  evident  In 
Teuionla  as  well  as  among  other  militant 
Germanic  groups  which  came  Into  being 
about  the  same  time.  Indeed,  there  were 
during  the  middle  and  late  twenties,  scat- 
tered outposts  In  the  United  States  of  the 
Natlonalsozlalistische  Deutsche  Arbiter 
Parte!  (National  SDCialist  Labor  Party,  or 
Nasd).  All  gave  open  and  vigorous  support 
to  the  rising  Hitler  movement 

In  1933.  under  tae  zealous  leadership  of 
Gi'Sibl  and  Heinz  Spankncebel,  many  of 
these  groups  were  brought  together  in  a 
strong,  national  orgiuization  known  as  ■■The 
Friends  of  the  Vew  Germany. '  With  Hitler 
definitely  rising  to  power  In  Germany,  the 
vision  of  world -Germandom  caught  on  among 
German  patriots  in  America.  "The  Friends 
of  the  New  Germany'  began  to  explore  its 
political  strtngtn  and  to  conceive  l^ts  destiny 
aii  the  spearhead  of  the  Nazi  revolution  In 
America. 

Reasons  of  expe<liency  ("'Friends  of  the 
New  Germany'  sounds  too  German  and  makes 
people  shy  and  keeps  them  from  Joining," 
one  early  official  explained)  dlctat.ed  a  change 
of  name  a  few  years  later,  and  at  a  conven- 
tion m  Buffalo  on  March  29.  1936.  the  Ger- 
man-American Bund  came  formally  into  ex- 
istence. By  this  time  the  organization  had 
been  flrmly  established  en  the  pattern  of  the 
Nazi  Party  in  Germany  Fritz  Kuhn  was 
elected  the  first  national  "fuehrer."  and  local 
■■gauleliers  ■  were  ramed  for  the  various  re- 
gional and  local  posts  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  "leadership  principle"  one  of  the  major 
precepts  of  the  bund,  made  It  clear  that.  Irom 
the  Individual  member  to  the  national  leader, 
all  responsibility  was  '■upward. "  and  the 
national  leader  ht.d  final  authority  in  all 
matters.  Signiflc.int  In  this  connection  is 
the  pledge  set  forth  en  the  membership  card 
Issut-d  to  Bund  members,  which  reads  In  part 
as  follows: 

"As  a  member  of  the  German-American 
Bund  I  recognize  tlie  leadership  principle 
which  has  been  fundamental  in  the  Bund 
since  it  was  conceived  and  In  accordance  with 
which  It  Is  conducted  •  •  •  I  shall  utter 
no  criticism  of  the  leaders  except  in  their 
presence.  •  •  •  I  am  fully  aware  that 
the  movement  is  not  limited  to  the  unit,  but 
the  primary  loyalty  is  due  to  the  bund  as 
such,  persoalfled  In  Its  natlonul  lead- 
er •'  *  In  the  service  of  this  cause  I 
pledge  ■  "  •  to  subject  all  my  other  per- 
sonal Interests  to  the  requirements  of  the 
bund." 

The  leadership  principle  was  further  em- 
phasized In  the  constitution  of  the  burd, 
which  set  forth  that  the  national  leader  had 
unq'jcstlcned  personal  authority  over  every 
phase  of  the  bund's  affairs,  the  disposition  of 
its  property  and  funds,  the  issuance  and  rev- 
ocL^ticn  of  orders,  and  the  power  of  appclnt- 
i;  ent  and  removal  of  officers. 

Further  similarities  to  the  parent  Nazi 
Party  m  Germany  are  seen  In  the  organiza- 
•:  nal  structure  of  the  bund.  Local  groups 
■A  ere  known  as  '■ortsgruppen,^^  each  with  Its 


local  fuehrer.  These  were  subdivided  into 
■'ordnungs  dienst."  the  militant,  uniformed 
storm  troopers;  "Jungenschaft,"  or  youth 
groups;  "frauenschaft,"  or  women's  groups; 
and  •'deutsche  konsum  verband,"  or  economic 
groups  The  latter  branch  had  among  Its 
objectives  the  boycott  of  local  Jewish  business 
firms  and  the  promotion  of  Import  and  export 
business  ^th  Germany. 

The  membership  of  the  bund  at  Its  peak 
during  1938  and  1939  reached,  according  to 
some  partisan  estimates,  as  high  as  20.000. 
In  reality  it  probably  failed  to  reach  half  that 
number.  Kuhn  in  several  of  his  statements 
declared  that  the  storm  troop  divisions  should 
equal  at  least  10  jjercent  of  the  total  mem- 
bership, and  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
that  proportion  may  have  been  reached  or 
even  exceeded.  Geographically  the  bund 
membership  centered  around  New  Yoik.  New 
Jersey,  and  eastern  Pennsylvania,  in  the  East; 
around  Chicago.  Detroit.  Milwaukee.  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati  In  the  Middle  West; 
and  around  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco.  Port- 
land, and  Seattle,  on  the  west  coast  There 
were  scatterings  of  membership  also  in  Texas. 
Colorado.  Maryland,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Membership  was  restricted  to  per- 
sons of  German  origin,  free  of  Jewish  or 
Negro  blood,  and  believers  In  the  leadership 
principle. 

As  in  the  Nazi  Party  In  Germany,  the  pride 
of  the  German-American  Bund  was  Its  dis- 
ciplined and  uniformed  band  of  storm  uoop- 
ers.  This  was  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  armed 
striking  force  of  the  movement  when  "der 
tag  "  came. 

The  following  were  tjtpical  exhortations 
given  a  band  of  "storm  troopers"  by  their 
local  leader  in  Astoria.  L.  I.  in  1937: 

"You  are  political  storm  troopers  and  must 
remember  your  allegiance  to  Germany. 
•  •  •  What  happened  some  years  ago  is 
now  taking  place  here.  In  Germany  the 
people  finally  rose  up  In  resentment  This 
will  happen  here.  It  Is  Inevitable  When 
that  day  comes  •  •  •  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  fight  for  the  right  kind  of  govern- 
ment. •  •  •  There  will  be  bloodshed 
and  fighting.  We  shall  have  to  do  our  part. 
•  *  •  •  • 

"Everyone  knov7s  that  some  day  bullets 
will  fly  in  America.  When  that  day  comes, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  fight  for  National 
Socialism." 

That  Gorman  national  socialism  Is  the 
only  desirable  form  of  government,  that  it  Is 
superior  to  democracy,  and  that  it  must  be 
established  In  the  United  States  through  the 
efforts  of  the  German-American  Bund  was 
constantly  urged  upon  bund  members  by  the 
leaders  In  their  oral  and  vnltten  pronounce- 
ments. Two  of  the  most  Important  docu- 
ments ever  Isstied  by  the  bu.'-.d  were  Its  1937 
and  1938  Yearbooks.  Seme  of  their  passages 
are  highly  Illustrative  of  what  the  bund 
sought  to  do. 

■'We  stand  here  as  the  heralds  of  the  Third 
Reich, "  one  excerpt  states,  "as  preachers  of 
the  Germar  world  viewpoint  of  national  sc- 
clalism  which  is  displayed  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world  as  the  Incomparable  German 
miracle,  the  miracle  of  national  socialism." 
•  •  «  •  • 

"What  does  the  union  of  all  Germans  by 
Adolf  Hitler,  carried  out  in  the  old  country, 
teach  us?  It  Is  this  union  of  the  Germans, 
who  for  centuries  were  divided  Into  principal- 
ities, vassal  states,  and  party  strifes,  that 
wiestcd  German  culture  and  nature  and 
finally  political  Influence  from  the  abyss  into 
which    they    threatened    to    tumble. 

"This  glorious  feat  of  the  Fuehrer  naturally 
found  among  those  of  German  extraction  liv- 
ing abroad  the  widest  and  greatest  acclaim. 
In  many  of  these  people  Is  noticeable  a  great 
longing  to  follow  this  example.  They  wish 
to  bring  about  a  final  unification  cf  all  peo- 
ple of  German  extraction  no  matter  of  what 
nation  they  may  be  citizens." 
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Various  other  pronouncements  of  the  Bund 
emphasized  the  ties  that  bound  Germans  in 
America  to  the  reigning  Ideology  of  Hitler 
and  the  Fatherland.  Fritz  Kuhn  In  one  of 
his  propaganda  pamphlets  declared: 

"The  German-American  'Volksbtuid  Is  In- 
spired with  the  national  socialist  world  con- 
cept. National  socialism  has  given  the  Ger- 
mans In  foreign  countries  a  unified  world 
view,  they  cannot  survive  without  a  spiritual 
tie  with  the  homeland. 

"We  desire  that  the  spiritual  rebirth  of  the 
German  people  at  home  shall  spiritually  be 
transmitted  to  the  Germans  of  America 
through  mediums  in  flaming  words  and  in- 
spiring examples." 

Kuhn,  in  the  official  bund  newspaper, 
counsels  his  followers  not  to  allow  their  pure 
Germanism  to  be  sullied  by  non-Aryan  asso- 
ciations. 

"We  people  cf  German  descent,  who  live 
here  in  America,  have  •  •  •  the  choice 
of  either  holding  fast  to  our  German  folk 
group,  to  our  kultur  and  to  our  cultural  ties 
with  the  motherland,  or,  of  disappearing 
■without  leaving  a  trace  In  the  far-famed 
'melting  pot.'  Shall  we  go  to  ruin  along  with 
It?  Shall  we  perish  in  this  completely  mis- 
leading so-called  civilization  which,  with 
comparative  certainty,  will  lead  us  to  bolshe- 
vism  as  the  end  result?  •  •  •  We  must 
learn  at  last  to  defend,  with  all  means,  with 
claws  and  teeth,  all  that  is  holy  and  dear 
to  us." 

The  war  In  Europe  brought  added  courage 
to  the  bund  leaders  and  new  contempt  for 
the  cause  of  democracy.  The  Deutscher 
Weckruf  und  Beobachter.  official  bund  news- 
paper, proclaimed  as  recently  as  March  1941: 
"The  present  war  is  not  only  a  war  between 
England  and  Germany  and  Italy,  but  Is 
rather  the  great  decisive  battle  of  democracy, 
of  plutocracy  and  of  Jewry,  against  social- 
ism.    •     •     • 

"The  democrats  and  plutocrats  of  the 
world,  especially  the  American  Jews,  know 
very  well  that  the  hour  of  reckoning  is  ap- 
proaching.    •     •     • 

"Onward,  you  National  Socialists  and 
Fascists  of  the  world,  you  who  are  the  puri- 
fying thunderstorm  on  the  horizon  of  the 
future.  •  •  •  Destroy  the  chains  of 
international  plutocracy  which  shackle  you! 
Destroy  the  dungeon  of  world  democracy  in 
which  free  nations  are  tortured  like  slaves! 
And  lead  humanity  toward  a  more  beautiful 
future!" 

As  prospects  of  this  country's  entrance  into 
the  war  became  more  apparent,  the  bund 
sought  to  use  Its  political  Influence  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  Isolationism.  According 
to  Fritz  Kuhn: 

"We  should  concern  ourselves  first  of  all 
with  the  politics  of  this  country,  and  you 
can  be  convinced  that  we  do  Germany  the 
greatest  favor  thereby.     •     •     • 

"One  thing  must  be  considered  quite  def- 
initely. We  must  impel  American  politics 
with  a  pure  German  feeling  •  •  •  we 
must  demand  from  the  candidates  •  •  • 
that  they,  above  all  else,  must  always  use 
their  influence  that  America,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, must  keep  out  of  any  European 
war. 

■That  Is  the  greatest  service  that. we  can 

show  Germany." 

As  the  national  crisis  deepened,  bund  offi- 
cials openly  advocated  defiance  or  evasion  of 
certain  laws  which  they  felt  might  prove 
Inimical  to  their  purpose.  Among  the  offi- 
cial commands  sent  out  from  bund  head- 
quarters in  1940  were  instructions  whereby 
those  required  to  register  under  the  Alien 
Registration  Act  were  advised  to  obscure  their 
bund  affiliations. 

An  even  more  flagrant  Incident  concerned 
Instructions  as  to  the  liability  of  bund  mem- 
bers to  register  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  This  command  read,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 


"We  represent  the  standpoint,  however,  that 
an  Induction  into  the  military  service  Is 
not  Justified,  insofar  as  it  concerns  bund 
members  and  American  Germans,  for  in  the 
Selective  Service  law  the  citizenship  rights 
of  bund  members  and  defenders  of  German- 
dom  are  unconstitutionally  severed. 

"Every  man.  If  he  can.  will  refuse  to  do 
military  duty  untU  this  law  •  •  •  (is) 
revoked." 

Public  antipathy  for  the  bund  grew  In  pro- 
portion as  war  drew  near  to  the  United 
States.  Bund  officials  encountered  cver-ln- 
creaslng  difficulties.  Offices  and  meeting  halls 
were  denied  to  them,  their  camps  were  closed, 
their  parades  and  mass  meeting  were  raided, 
Fritz  Kulin  and  other  leaders  ran  afoul  of 
the  law.  The  bund  recognized  this  and  at- 
tempted by  various  means  to  disguise  its 
identity  and  purpose.  August  Klapprott, 
subseqviently  made  national  feuhrer,  told 
the  delegates  to  the  bund  convention  in  Chi- 
cago in  August  1941: 

"Almost  every  group  has  met  with  difficul- 
ties •  •  •  our  win  toward  work  and 
completion  of  our  idea  has  been  suppressed 
by  the  war  party.  The  groups  were  so  strong- 
ly hindered  that  some  of  them  have  had  to 
adopt  the  most  beautiful  society  names  that 
they  could  pick." 

That  was  the  last  convention  the  bund  ever 
held.  Public  indignation  over  Its  obvious 
and  arrogant  disloyalty  mounted  steadily, 
and  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor  the  national 
officers  publicly  aiuiounced  its  voluntary  and 
final  dissolution.  The  German-American 
Bund,  official  spearhead  of  the  Nazi  fifth 
column  in  America,  ceased  to  exist — at  least 
under  that  name.  But  Its  spirit  and  fimc- 
tions  continue  up  to  the  present  day  behind 
the  innocent  mask  of  cultural  societies,  sing- 
ing, and  athletic  clubs.  The  bund  In  reality 
is  far  from  dead. 

As  a  footnote  to  its  history  it  Is  appropri- 
ate to  note  the  present  status  of  some  of 
those  who  activated  the  bund  in  its  less 
troublous  days: 

G.  Wilhelm  Kunze.  the  last  official  fuehrer, 
who  fled  to  Mexico  and  was  returned  from 
there  to  the  United  States,  pleaded  guilty  to 
espionage  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  in  July,  and 
was  sentenced  to  serve  15  years'  Imprison- 
ment. He  is  under  indictment  in  the  south- 
ern district  of  New  York  for  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  Selective  Service  Act  based  upon 
commands  Issued  by  the  bund. 

Fritz  Kuhn.  bund  fuehrer  prior  to  Kunze, 
was  convicted  of  embezzling  bund  funds  by 
the  State  of  New  York  and  Is  presently  serv- 
ing a  term  of  imprisonment  therefor.  Suit 
to  revoke  his  citizenship  is  pending  in  the 
southern  district  cf  New  York. 

George  Froboese.  who  served  as  acting 
fuehrer  after  Kunze  fled  to  Mexico,  com- 
mitted suicide  on  June  16,  1942,  while  en 
route  to  New  York  City  pursuant  to  a  Fed- 
eral grand-Jury  subpena. 

August  Klapprott.  last  acting  bund  fueh- 
rer. Is  on  trial  In  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  for  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  in  connection  with  bund 
commands.  His  naturalization  was  canceled 
in  New  Jersey  In  July  1942. 

Gustav  Elmer,  national  treasurer  and  or- 
ganizational leader  of  the  bund,  was  "de- 
naturalized" in  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  on  September  11,  1942. 

Dr.  Otto  Willumelt,  Chicago  leader,  pleaded 
guilty  to  espionage  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  and 
in  August  of  this  year  was  sentenced  to  serve 
5  years'  Imprisonment.  Suit  to  revoke  his 
naturalization  has  been   authorized. 

Herman  Agne,  Philadelphia  bund  leader.  Is 
under  indictment  in  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  for  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
Allen  Registration  Act  In  connection  with 
bund  commands.  A  decree  was  entered  can- 
celing his  citizenship  in  June   1942. 
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Matthias  Kohler  and  Arno  R.  Frledrich. 
New  Jersey  bund  leaders,  were  also  deprived 
of  their  American  citizenship  in  recent  sulU. 

Fritz  Glsslbl.  the  original  founder;  Walter 
Kappe.  Dr.  Hubert  Schnuch,  and  Joseph 
Schuster  are  among  the  former  leaders  who 
have  returned  to  Germany  and  now  hold  re- 
sponsible position?  in  the  Reich. 


S'atemf-nt   on   India 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  5).  1942 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  a  Statement  on 
India,  signed  and  endorsed  by  numerous 
prominent  Americans  whose  names  are 
attached  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  view  the 
situation  in  India  with  great  alarm  because  It 
threatens  the  victory  of  the  United  Nations. 
With  increasing  numbers  of  our  troops  and 
vast  quantities  of  our  supplies  in  India,  we 
have  been  offered  and  have  accepted  a  large 
share  of  her  defense  which  may  involve  the 
fate  of  China  and  her  continued  ability  to 
participate  In  the  war.  Failure  to  use  the  full 
might  of  India's  400.000.000  people  In  the 
all-out  war  effort  against  the  Axis  would 
be  paid  for  by  the  lives  of  Americans  and  of 
our  allies. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  efforts  of  all 
parties  to  reach  a  solution  and  of  the  im- 
mense difficulties  Involved.  We  are  bound  by 
the  closest  ties  with  our  British  allies  in 
their  gallant  struggle  for  human  freedom. 
We  are  in  fullest  accord  with  the  people  of 
India  In  their  legitimate  aspirations  for  self- 
government. 

We  therefore  urge  that  President  Roosevelt 
tender  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States 
In  cooperation  with  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  obUln  the  full  participa- 
tion of  the  Indian  people  In  the  war  and  to 
assure  their  political  freedom. 

COMMriTEE 

Dr.    Guy    Emery    Shlpler.    chairman,    425 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Robert  Norton,  secretary. 

EIGNATOKIES 

(All  sign  as  individuals.  Other  Informa- 
tion is  given  for  purposes  of  IdentiflcatloQ 
only.) 

Louis  Adamlc.  author,  Mllford,  N.  J. 

E.  F.  W  Alexanderson.  chief  engineer.  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

Luigl  Antonini.  president,  Italian-American 
Labor  Council.  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  general  secretary. 
World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship 
Through  the  Churches,  New  York  City. 

Boris  Artzybasheff,  artist.  New  York  City. 

Douglas  Auchlncloss.  editor,  New  York  City. 

Grace  Allen  Bangs,  Journalist,  New  York 
City. 

Courtenay  Barber,  Jr.,  businessman,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Eugene  E.  Barnett.  general  secretary.  Inter- 
national Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christ- 
ian Associations  of  the  United  Slates  and 
Canada.  New  York  City. 
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York 


:  •  ».  J  Barncmw.  Queen  Wilh^lrr: 
I'j  -*  '  '  Dutch  lan^age.  Columbi.i 
Blty.  New   Tork  City 

Leon    Bar7ln.    musical    director 
Orchestral  Asprxtatlon.  New  York  Clt? 

B^v    Albert  W    Beaver    f     -  -:   • 
dent    of   Baptist    World    A      .  H  i 

V  Y 

August  Bellanca,  labor  lead<  r  N 
City 

Rev  W  Russeil  B';wle.  professor 
Theolcglcal   Semlrary.    New    York    C. 

Louis  Bromfleld.  author.  Lucas.  Oh 

Van  Wyck  Brot  bs.  author.  We«tpor 

Dr  Ar!o  A  -  h"  wn.  preclder  •  P' 
Terslty.  M.-  •    J 

Colvin  W    bruwu.  publisher.  N 

Pearl  S    Buck,  author.  Perka-..     P 

Henrietta   Buckmaster,   author 
City 

Robert  J  Caldwell,  cotton  merer 
York  City 

Dr    Walter  B    Cannon,  prcfeaaor  ol 
ology.  Harvard  University.  Cambric'. 

Cam.?  Chapman  Catt.  honorary  ; 
\  r-  ;f  Women  Voters.  New  Rochei 

U.  -   iamuel  McCrea  Cavert.  churcl: 
Brcnxvllle.  N.  Y 

William    F     Cochran,     treasurer, 
Lea^e  for  Industrial  Democracy.  Ba 
U6 

William  R    C.  Corson,  insurance 
Hartford.  Conn. 

Dr  J  Harry  Cotton,  president, 
terian  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago, 

Richard  J   Cronan.  lawyer.  New 

Samuel  H.  Crosa,  chairman,  depart 
Slavic     languages    and     literature 
University.   Cambridge.    Mass. 

Rev  Gerald  Cunningham,  rector 
Johns  Church.  Stamfoid,  Ccnn. 

Dr.  John  R.  Cunningham,  presi 
Davidson  College.  Davidson.  N.  C. 

Rev.  Raymond  Cunningham.  re< 
Tr.mty   Church.  Hartford.  Ccnn 

Virginius  Dabney.  editor  the  T. 
patch.  Richmond.  Va. 

Walur  Damrosch.  conductor  and  ^ 
New  York  City. 

Rev    Henry  Darlington,  rector  of 
the  Heavenly  Rest.  New  York  Cliy 

Rt      Rev      Cameron    J      Davis.     Prn 
Episcoptl  Biahcp  of  Western  New 
fa!o.  N    Y 

Dr  M^ric  A  D.iwber.  home  mission) 
tlve.  New  York  City. 

Dr  Lee  De  Forest,  radio  Inven 
Angeles.   Cahf 

Dr  Tyler  Dennett,  former  presi 
WiiUanw  College.   Hague.  N    Y 

WEB   DuBtis.  profeesor  of 
lanta  University.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Will    Durant.    author.    Great     \ 
Island.  N   Y. 

Mrs.  C  S  Demaree,  civic  leader. 
City.  Mo, 

E)r.  Charles  K  Edmunds,  presider.' 
tnona  College.  Claremcnt.  Calif 

John  Blllott.  investment  counse.. 
York  City 

r  .  '   r.ston.  educator.  New  Yc 

■  ^         ...  F.aierson.  professor  of 
emcntu^     M<ii-sachu     ■>    ;:.^t:tut«; 
nology.  Caaibnugf    .M    -- 

John  Erskine.  author.  New  York 

Rev.  Frederick  L  Fagley.  associa 
tary.  NaUcrml  Council  of  Congr 
Church-=    N  -.v   York  C.tv 
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Stephen  Fntchman.  executive  director  of 
Unitarian  Youth  Commission.  Jamaica  Plains, 
Mi-- 

R-.  Re'/  Charles  K  Gilbert.  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  New  York.  New  York  City. 

Dr   William  E   Gllroy.  editor,  Boston,  Mass. 

Arthur  J.  Goldsmith,  Investments,  New 
York  City 

Samuel  Grafton.  Journalist,  New  York  City. 

Dr  Frank  P  Graham,  pre.sident  of  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

Rt.  Rev.  William  M.  Green.  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Bishop  of  Mississippi,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Roger  S.  Greene,  former  vice  president  of 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  Worcester.  Mass. 

E   Snell  Hall,  chemist.  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 

Rev  Lewis  '■  '■•.  :iian,  editor  of  Zions 
Herald.  Bjetoi;    -w;  . 

Oscar  W  Haussermann,  lawyer,  Boston, 
Ma.<v3. 

.  illian  Hellman,  playwright,  Pleasantvllle, 
:.    Y 

John  V.  L.  Hogan.  pres.dent  of  Interstate 
Brcadcasling  Co..  Ntw  York  City. 

Sid.iey  Hollander,  manufacturer.  Balti- 
more. Md 

Herbert  S.  Houston,  editor.  New  York  City. 

Joy  Hume,  social -service  worker.  New  York 
Cit} 

Hon.  Stanley  M.  Isaacs,  member  of  city 
ccuncU,  New  York  City. 

Philip  J   JafTe.  editor.  New  York  City. 

Dr  William  H  JeffTys.  sup?rinter.dent  of 
Philadelphia  Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mis- 
sion. Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Rev  Edgar  D-;Witt  Jcnes.  former  president 
of  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In 
America.  Detroit.  Mich 

Robert  J<  .ephy.  executive.  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations.  New  York  City. 

Paul  Kellogg,  editor  of  Survey  Graphic. 
New  York  City 

Dr  Frederick  D  Kershner,  dean  of  school 
of  religion.  Butler  University.  Indianapolis. 
Ind 

Dr  Frank  Kingdon,  president  of  Union  for 
Democratic  Action,  New  York  City. 

Freda  Klrchwey.  editor  of  the  Nation.  New 
York  City. 

Rev  Leon  Rosser  Land,  director  of  Bronx 
Free  Fellowship.  New  York  City. 

Henry  Godda.rd  Leach,  editor.  New  York 
City 

Dr  Max  Lerner.  professor  of  political 
science.  WUiiams  College.  Willlamstown, 
Mass. 

R.ilph  Lowell,  banker.  Boston.  Mass. 

Francis  J.  McCounell,  senior  bishop  of 
Merhrdist  Churcn.  New  York  City. 

Miss  Rhcda  E.  McCuUoch.  editor  of  the 
Woman's  Press  national  board  of  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations.  New  York 
City 

Hon.  Jeremiah  T  Mahoney.  former  Justice 
of  New  York  State  Supreme  Court.  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  Daniel  T.  Marsh,  president  of  Boston 
University.  Boston.  Mass. 

James  Marshall,  lawyer.  New  York  City. 

Paul  Manshlp.  sculptor.  New  York  City. 

Frederick  March,  actor.  Beverly  HiUs.  Calif. 

Dr  B.  E.  Atays.  president  of  Atlanta  Unl- 
veisity.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Rev  James  A  Mitchell,  rector  of  St  Paul's 
Church,  EInglewood.  N.  J. 

Kate  L    Mitchell,  author,   New  York  City. 

Hugh  Mocre.  manufacturer,  Easton.  Pa. 

Dr  Rheinhold  Nlebulir.  professor.  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  New  York  City. 

Rv-bert  Norton,  writer  and  lecturer  on  far 
eastern  relations.  New  York  City. 

Bishop  G.  Bromlev  Oxnam,  secretary  of 
Council  of  Bis;  "'  Methodist  Church,  Bos- 

ton. Ma.-s 

:-;  :  .^^  -dinand  Pecora,  Justice  of  Supreme 
C    -.:  ■     1  New  York  State,  New  York  City. 

[  :    P     r^  Barton  Perry,  professor  of  philos- 
ir   ■  '  i   r- iverslty.  Cambridge.  Mass. 

H  ■  !■  r*  -  ;  P  ichot.  former  Governor  of 
?•  :.:.-  '.   ■■•  =:  .  .     V.  i-t.:    ■■    ;!     I'    C, 


Hon.  Charles  Polettt.  Lieutenant  Governor 
cf  New  York  State.  Albany.  N    Y 

Arthur  Upham  Pope,  director  of  School  for 
Iranian  Studies,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  Liston  Pope,  Yale  Divinity  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Rev  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  member  of 
City  Council,  New  York  City. 

Lee  Pressman,  general  counsel  of  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organization,  Washington,  D  C. 

William  B  Pugh.  stated  clerk  of  general 
assembly.  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United 
States.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Martin  Quigley,  publisher.  New  York  City. 

A.  Philip  Randolph,  president  of  Brother- 
hood of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  editor  and  author. 
Raleigh,  N    C 

Elmer  Rice,  playwright,  Stamford.  Conn. 

Dr  J  McDonnell  Richards.  Columbia  The- 
ological Seminary,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Arthur  T  Robb,  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. New  York  City 

Prof.  Howard  Chandler  Robblns,  General 
Theolcglcal  Seminary    New  York  City. 

Rev.  Joseph  C.  Robblns.  president  of  North- 
em  Baptist  Convention.  New  York  City 

David  Ross,  radio  announcer.  New  York 
City. 

Margaret  Sanger,  leader  of  birth-control 
movement.  New  York  City. 

Dero  A.  Saunders,  executive  secretary  of 
League  for  Fair  Play.  New  York  City. 

Richard  B  Scandrett.  Jr.,  lawyer,  New  York 
City. 

Michael  Schaap,  merchant.  New  York  City. 

William  Howard  Schubart,  banker.  New 
York  City. 

Dr  Warren  A.  Seavey,  professor  of  Harvard 
Law  School,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Corwln  S    Shank,  lawyer,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Irs   George  C.  Shattuck,  civic  leader.  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

Dr  Guy  Emery  Shlpler,  editor  of  the 
Churchman.  New  York  City. 

William  L.  Shirer,  radio  commentator  and 
author.  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Abba  Hillel  Silver,  the  Temple.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio 

Rev  Joseph  R  Sizoo,  pastor  of  St.  Nicholas 
Collegiate  Church.  New  York  City. 

Rev  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  minister  of  Christ 
Church.  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Slgmund  Spaeth,  musician,  New  York 
City. 

Rev.  Russell  Henry  Stafford,  minister  of 
Old  South  Church.  Boston,  Mass 

Prof.  O.  Nye  Steiger,  Simmons  College, 
Boston.  Ma.?s 

Prof  W  P.  Stinesprtng,  Duke  University 
Divinity  School,  Durham,  N    C. 

Rev  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  rector  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Clarence    Strelt,    author.    New    York    City, 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  publicist  and 
Journalist,  New  York  City. 

Ordway  Tead,  editor,  chairman  of  Board 
of    Higher    Education,    New    York    City. 

Rose  Terlln.  secretary  for  economic  ed- 
ucation, national  board  of  Y  W.  C.  A.,  New 
York  City 

Chanring  H.  Tobias,  senior  secretary  of 
colored  department.  National  Council  of  Y. 
M    C    A..  New  York  City. 

Dr  Henry  Trust,  president  of  Bangor  The- 
olcglcal Seminary,  Bangor.  Maine. 

John  R    Tunis,  writer,  Rowayton.  Conn. 

Dr.  V.  B.  Van  Etten,  former  president 
of  American  Medical  Association,  New  York 
City. 

Sidney  Wallach.  public  relations  counsel, 
New  York  City 

Richard  J  Walsh,  editor  of  Asia  Maga- 
zine, New  York  City. 

Sidney  A.  Weston,  general  secretary  of 
Congregational  Publications  Society.  Boston, 
Mass 

Walter  White,  secretary  of  Natlor'  .\k- 
soclation  for  Advancement  of  Colored  ?  ^  >, 
New  York  City. 


APPI-NlM 

William  Allen  White,  editor,  Emporia, 
Kans. 

Hon.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  former  Secretary 
of   the   Interior,   Stamford   University,   Cahf. 

Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  president  of  Ameri- 
can   Jewish    Congress,    New    York    City. 

Dr.  Mary  E.  WooUey.  president  emeritus  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  Westport,  N.  Y. 
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Tu  Our  Na'. y  Everywhere 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W1LL1.\M  LANChR 

Vt    NOR':  H    CAKl. '1  .\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  5),  1942 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  poem  entitled 
"To  Our  Navy  Everywhere."  written  by 
D.  W.  B.  Kurtz,  Jr..  and  published  in  the 
McLean  County  Independent,  of  Garri- 
son, N.  Dak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TO  OUR  NAVY  EVERYWHERE 

(By  D.  W.  B.  Kurtz.  Jr.) 
Sail  on,  our  Navy,  strong  and  great. 
Clear  the   seas  of  lurking   death  and  hate. 
Man's  law  Is  with  you,  and  so  is  God. 
His  wishes  are  indicated  by  our  President's 

nod. 
Sail  on.  sail  on.  our  Navy,  unafraid. 
Your  mission  finished,  tyrants  will  be  paid. 
Wave  our  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  breezes, 

free. 
Many  million  souls  await  your  victory,  to  be. 
Sail  on,  our   Navy,  sail   on  and  on. 
To  the  shores  of  strife  that  are  beyond. 
Deliver  all  succor  that  be  needed  there. 
Teach   evil  slave  masters  to  beware. 
Sail  on,  our  Na\T.  the  God  of  Hosts, 
Watches  o'er  you  from  coast  to  coast. 
To  you  Is  intrusted  the  noblest  cause. 
To  free  living  souls  from  vilest  thrall. 
Sail  on.  sail  on,  our  men  o'war. 
We  honor  you.  watch  after  ycu.  by  sun  and 

star. 
Out  of  chaos  your  valor  is  sure  to  send. 
Back  to  earth  peace  and  good  will  to  men. 
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tor  the   Future   Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  CHARLES  L.  M.NARY 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  sInATE  of  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  5),  1942 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  Piesldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  articles 
printed  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
under  date  cf  September  18,  1942,  and 
September  24.  1942.  The  articles  relate 
to  Senate  Resolution  290.  introduced  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Wiley  J. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Christian    Science    Monitor    of 
September   18,    1942] 

Congress'  Role  in  Peace  Aided  bt  Senate 
Bill — Wiley  Me.\slre  Provides  Advisory 
Council  to  President  on  all  Issues  of 
Foreign  Policy 

(By  Joseph  G.  Harrison) 

Washington.  September  18. — Active  con- 
gressional collaboration  in  preparing  for  the 
future  peace  is  being  sought  by  Senator  Alex- 
ander Wiley,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  in  a 
resolution  which  may  modify  America's 
traditional  method  of  determining  foreign 
policy. 

Seeking  to  prevent  the  dlsastrotos  Senate- 
White  House  di-sagreement  over  foreign  pol- 
icy which  followed  World  War  No.  1.  the  Wiley 
resolution  calls  upon  the  President  to  estab- 
lish a  Foreign  Relations  Advisory  Committee 
which  would  be  instrumental  in  formulating 
this  country's  policy  toward  foreign  nations 
and  International  conditions. 

The  committee  would  be  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  such  technicians  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  might  designate,  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  any  other 
Senators  whom  the  President  might  see  fit 
to  name. 

effective  cooperation 

In  introducing  the  resolution.  Senator 
Wiley  said  that  it  would  result  in  a  more 
effective  cooperation  between  the  Senate  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  White  House  and  the 
Department  of  State  on  the  other  in  the 
matter  of  foreign  policy. 

He  said,  moreover,  that  "the  council  would 
Insure  that  there  would  be  men  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  and  committed  to 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  so  that  they  could 
serve  as  advocates  for  the  treaty  on  the 
floor. 

'This  would,  of  course,  materially  lessen  the 
chances  of  a  Senate  rejection,"  he  pointed 
out. 

The  resolution  has  aroused  particular  In- 
terest here  because  the  Senator,  who  prior 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  voted  rather  consistently 
against  President  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy, 
emphasized  that  the  United  States  Is  com- 
mitted to  assuming  inteinaiional  obliga- 
tions of  a  wide  nature. 

world-wide  obligations 
•In  planning  a  peace  we  are  going  to  deal 
m  global  matters, '  he  said,  "we  are  going 
to  think  in  terms  of  world-wide  obligations 
for  the  American  people.  We  are  going  to 
contemplate  calling  on  the  American  people 
to  extend  the  police  power  of  government 
over  all  the  seas  and  the  lands  of  the  earth. 
"The  destiny  of  the  American  people  will 
be  tied  up  In  the  treaties  which  mark  the 
conclusion  of  this  war.  and  it  will  be  Im- 
perative that  the  peoples'  representatives 
have  a  voice  in  the  formulation  of  these 
treaties  rather  than  merely  being  confronted 
with  a  fait  accompli  which  may  hardly  be 
amended. 

"Therefore,  this  period  more  than  any  other 
In  American  history  calls  for  something  more 
than  the  routine  work  of  producing  and  sub- 
mitting a  treaty  to  the  Senate.  It  calls  for 
advice,  which  means  cooperation  In  the  In- 
ception steps  of  the  treaty." 

Senator  Wiley  then  recalled  "the  wave  of 
public  Indignation  which  followed  the  final 
death  of  the  treaty  (cf  Versailles)  In  the 
Senate. 

"It  is  apparent  now  that  if  the  present  war 
Is  not  to  be  lost  by  a  disastrous  peace  there 


must  be  a  better  working  arrangement   be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  Chief  Executive." 

IN  line  with  policies 

In  Senator  Wh-et's  Intention,  "treaties 
would  be  negotiated  in  accordance  with  defi- 
nite policies  defined  by  the  council  and  then 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

"This  proposal  requires  no  legislation.  To 
me  it  could  be  a  splendid  example  of  demo- 
cratic government  at  work,  because  it  would 
embrace  the  technician,  the  executive,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people  workii^g 
together  on  the  establishment  of  a  policy. 
That  Is  an  Infinitely  more  democratic  method 
than  any  dictatorial  presentation  of  a  fait 
accompli  by  an  executive  or  any  dictatorial 
action  by  the  Senate. 

"In  general,  this  proposal  would  result  In 
a  more  intelligent  formulation  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  would  certainly  create  a  better 
working  relationship  between  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive and  the  Senate." 

UP  for  discussion 

Senator  Wiley  stressed  that  he  was  Intro- 
ducing the  measure  not  as  a  final  conclusion 
on  this  subject  but  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
interest. 

Before  delivering  his  address  In  the  Senate, 
Senator  Wiley  sent  a  copy  of  It  to  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Secretary  would  give  his  reaction  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Observers  here  believe  that,  while  there 
might  be  an  initial  objection  to  the  plan 
within  the  Department  of  State  due  to  that 
agency's  probable  reluctance  to  share  control 
over  the  Nation's  foreign  policy.  It  Is  quite 
possible  that  the  administration  will  view  the 
plan  as  a  means  of  Insuring  In  advance  the 
Senate's  acceptance  of  momentous  post-war 
plans, 

[From    the    Christian    Science    Monitor    of 
September  24,   1942] 

Intimate  Message:    Washington— An 

Important  Proposal 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

The  short  speech  which  Senator  Alexander 

Wiley,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin,   delivered 

on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago 

Is  certain  to  grow  in  significance. 

In  It  Senator  Wiley  advanced  the  most 
Important,  constructive,  and  forward-look- 
ing suggestion  in  behalf  of  the  future  peace 
which  has  come  from  Congress  since  the 
United  States  formally  entered  the  war. 
He  proposed  that  President  Roosevelt  be  in- 
vited to  Join  with  the  Senate  In  forming  a 
foreign  relations  advisory  committee.  This 
committee  would  comprise  the  Secretary  and 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Foreign  Relations  Committees, 
tuch  other  Senators  as  the  President  might 
wish  to  designate,  and  necessary  technician?. 
This  proposal  is  important  because  it  evi- 
dences signs  of  congressional  Initiative  and 
leacfership  on  a  vital  issue  of  public  policy. 
This  proposal  Is  constructive  becavise  it 
envisages  congressional  collaboration  with 
the  Executive  at  a  point  where  that  collab- 
oration has  been  most  lacking  in  the  past. 

This  proposal  Is  forward-looking  because 
It  urges  that  practical  steps  be  taken  now  to 
meet  a  problem  which,  if  It  Isn't  faced  In 
advance,  will  be  harder  to  handle  when  It 
can  no  longer  be  delayed. 

The  value  of  the  proposal  Is  enhanced  by 
Its  source.  It  Is  an  offer  of  genuine  and  in- 
telligent cooperation  from  the  ranks  of  the 
minority  party.  It  stems  from  a  Senator 
who  on  most  Issues  of  the  President's  war 
policy  prior  to  the  assault  on  Pearl  Harbor 
voted  with  the  Isolationists,  but  who. 
although  he  may  have  thought  the  United 
States  could  isolate  Itself  from  the  war.  is 
today  showing  himself  ready  to  see  that  in 
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Sho.'t  Tempers  and  Quick  -\n'-wcrs 


'XT^N^iIu:,    oF  l.i-MARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  Nrw  Mrxico 
IN  TH2  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tueaday.  October  6  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday  October  5) ,  1942 

y. [:  i: .-\  I  : :  M ;  t .  - sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  a  most  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled "Short  Tempers  and  Quick 
Answers."  published  in  the  Clovis.  N. 
Mex..  News-Journal  of  September  30. 
1942. 

There  be:ng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHOST   1XMPEK5  AND  QUICK   AKSWERS 

Sherman  said  "War  Is  hell." 

This  appLt's  to  more  than  what  our  fight- 
ing forces  ht.ve  to  contend  with  It  reaches 
down  Into  e^■cry  stratum  of  civilian  life.  As 
this  war  progresses  we  will  sse  more  and  more 
hfll.  both  at  the  fighting  front  and  on  the 
home  front.  As  the  situation  becomes  more 
acute.  especLilly  en  the  home  front,  neigh- 
bors, businesii  associates,  employers,  and  em- 
ployees, and  other  organizations  will  flrd 
themselves.  1!  they  are  not  very  careful,  los- 
ing their  terapers  and  calling  their  friends 
and    asscclat<!S   uncomplimentary    names. 

This  will  c'.iuse  hard  feelings  and  disunity 
which  Is  Ju.it  what  Hitler  wants  In  this 
country 

In  order  Uj  win  this  war  we  must  learn  to 
be  carelul,  tclerant,  and  cautious.  We  must 
remember  th  it  all  of  us  are  under  a  much 
more  serious  strain  than  we  have  ever  been 
before  We  must  be  tolerant  of  other  people 
and  what  th«y  say.  Now  Is  the  time  to  be 
truly  big  men  and  women.  In  times  of  crisis 
strong  leadrrr-  always  come  to  the  front  and 
we  feel  certain  that  this  crisis  will  develop 
truly  great  leaders  in  Washington  on  down 
to  the  smallest  community  and  develop 
them  In  time  to  win  this  war. 

We  must  -emember  that  we  are  going 
through  wrlDUs  readjustments  and  dif- 
ferences cf  op:nlon  are  bound  to  arise  These 
various  opinions  are  a  safeguard  to  our 
democracy 

When  times  are  good  It  Is  not  such  a  big 
problem  to  run  a  government  or  a  business 
but  now  tempers  are  becoming  short,  and 
nerves  frtiyed  and  frazrled.  Businessmen 
and  farmers  are  having  a  hard  time  keeping 
help.  Many  cf  them  are  closing  down.  One 
hires  the  help  of  the  other,  and  bad  feelings 
arise  Some  accuse  the  local  draft  board  and 
rationing  boaids  of  partiality.  In  seme  In- 
stances the  good,  ijatrlotlc  men  who  are  serv- 
ing on  these  boards  lose  their  tempers  and 
say.  "If  you  know  how  to  do  the  Job  better 
than  we  do.  why  don't  you  do  it?" 

Leaders  In  a  democracy  should  welcome 
criticism.  If  'he  criticisms  are  unjust  they 
should  explain  why  to  the  people  If  the 
time  ever  comes  when^the  people  are  so  In- 
timidated that  they  are  afraid  to  make  sug- 


gestions, good  or  otherwise,  then  dictatorship 
is  not  far  away. 

The  point  we  are  trying  to  make  In  our 
feeble  way  is  that  war  is  hell.  Hitler  and 
his  henchmen  would  love  to  see  disunity  in 
this  country  and  unless  we  wiitch  ourselves 
very  closely,  watch  our  tempers  and  really  be 
big  men  and  women.  Hitler  is  going  to  accom- 
plish Just  what  he  set  out  to  do. 

In  this  writer's  humble  opinion  the  situ- 
ation In  this  country  Is  becoming  serious. 
Let's  prove  to  Hitler  that  democracy  docs 
work. 

As  long  as  we  truly  have  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  and  all  of  us  take  cur 
obligations  as  American  citizens  seriously,  we 
will  win  this  war.  We  must  be  tolerant  and 
steel  our  tempers  to  match  the  unusual  sit- 
uation now  at  hand,  so  that  democracy  con- 
tinues to  work  eftectlvel'- 
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EXTENSION  OP  RLM AHK- 

OF 

HON   JFNNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST    VIRGIN iA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1.  1942 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
my  privilege  to  place  in  the  Record  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  thought  pro- 
voking addresses  to  which  I  have  listened. 
As  a  believer  in  air  power,  both  for  win- 
ning the  war  and  keeping  the  peace  ifter 
victory  is  won.  the  thoughts  expressed  by 
Dr.  Dwayne  Orton  receive  from  ne  a 
genuine  response.  On  two  occasicns  I 
have  spoken  at  educational  aviation 
forums  with  this  gentleman  who  is  now 
the  director  of  education  for  the  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corporation. 
For  years  he  has  been  a  leader  in  the  field 
of  youth  training.  He  has  been  doing  a 
splendid  work  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration,  traveling  60.000  miles  in 
36  States  and  making  165  addresses.  A 
few  days  ago  I  heard  Dr.  Orton  deliver 
the  following  speech  which  I  hope  all 
Members  of  Congress  will  read: 

AN  ADDRESS  DELrVERED  BT  DWAYNE  ORTON,  EDU- 
CATIONAL CONSULTANT  OF  THE  CIVIL  AESO- 
NAtrncS  ADMINISTR-XTIO.N  TO  A  LUNCt!IOK 
MEETING  SPONSORED  EY  THE  CHATT.1NC  OCA, 
TENN  ,  CHAUBSR  OF  COMMXKCZ  AND  KIWKNIS 
CLUB,    SEPTEMBEH    22,    1942 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  address  a  Ten- 
nessee audience  on  an  aviation  theme.  Under 
the  leadership  of  W.  Percy  MacDonnld.  chair- 
man of  the  Tennessee  Bureau  of  Aeronautics; 
Col.  Herbert  Fox,  State  executive  dlrectcr  of 
aviation;  your  own  Chattanooga  citizen.  Mr. 
John  E  Lovell.  and  others,  Tennessee  h.i3 
lead  the  way  for  other  States  In  the  field  of 
aviation  promotion. 

I  come  to  you  today  in  the  Interests  of 
the  war  effort  witii  a  message  I  have  chosen 
to  caU  "Fighting  and  Living  in  the  Air  Age." 

America  has  always  been  transport  a  .ion 
conscious.  No  other  people  in  the  Western 
World  have  been  as  free  to  move  about  as 
Americans.  The  American  people  enjoy 
pleasure  travel  to  an  unparalleled  extent. 
Our  labor  supply  Is  more  mobJe  than  in  any 
other  coimtry.  American  genius  applie<l  in 
the  development  of  automobile  transporta- 
tion stands  out  In  the  history  of  Western 
clvlliratlon  as  one  of  man's  greatest  nnc!  n~st 
beneficial   achievements.     The  stcry    cf    t;  e 
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American  railroad  is  an  epic  cl  man's  pio- 
neering accomplishment.  The  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  victory  program  being 
made  by  railroads,  trucking  companies,  and 
steamship  lines  of  our  country  stands  along- 
side our  industrial  production  power  as  the 
difference  between  defeat  and  victory.  The 
conversion  of  the  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tribution facilities  of  the  United  States  into 
the  production  of  war  material  Is  another 
outstanding  example  of  the  resourcefulness 
and  organizing  genius  of  American  industrial 
leadership. 

Transportation  Is  the  life  line  which 
stretches  from  factory  to  field,  from  shop  to 
soldier,  from  home  to  the  defender  of  home. 
Today,  we  wish  to  discuss  a  particular  form 
of  transport,  the  airplane  which  now  takes 
Its  placs  alongside  Its  older  brothers— the 
steamship,  the  railroad,  the  automobile. 

In  some  respects,  the  airplane  Is  more 
revolutionary  than  the  automobile  and  the 
steam  engine.  Although  the  older  carriers 
were  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  ocean 
storm  and  land  barrier,  they  greatly  Increased 
our  speed  across  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Between  1856  and  1930,  the  railroads  cut  our 
coast-to-coast  travel  time  from  29  days  to  90 
hours.  Since  1930,  the  airplane  has  cut  It 
to  16  hours.  But  the  distinctive  contribu- 
tion of  the  airplane,  the  fact  that  makes 
It  more  revolutionary  than  any  other  mode 
of  transport  is  that  it  gives  man  a  new  di- 
mension of  experience.  It  takes  htm  into  the 
air 

Man  has  always  wanted  to  fly.  In  his 
mythology  he  gave  the  power  of  flight  to  his 
gods.  When  he  wanted  to  express  the  far- 
reaching  care  of  God.  he  said,  'If  I  take  the 
wings  of  the  morning  and  fly  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth,  lo  Thou  art  there." 
Now,  man  has  taken  wings  and  he  flies. 
Men  from  Leonardo  on  have  dreamed  and 
experimented  with  flying.  In  our  genera- 
tion, the  Wright  brothers  gave  practical  flight 
to  the  world. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  war,  the 
final  outcome  of  which  will  determine  the 
course  of  civilizaticm  for  a  thousand  years 
to  come.  It  is  a  war  between  two  opposing 
views  of  life  and  the  dignity  of  humankind. 
One  view  holds  that  man  was  made  for  the 
state;  the  other  believes  that  the  state  was 
made  for  man.  In  this  struggle  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  completion  of  one  of  history's 
full  cvcles  in  the  e'ob  and  flow  of  civilization; 
the  spirit  of  free  scientific  Inquiry  which 
gave  technology  to  the  world  is  going  to  win 
tne  victory  for  freedom  against  those  who 
would  pervert  technology  to  destroy  the  sci- 
entific spirit.  This  war  of  Ideas  is  being 
fought  on  the  production  line,  on  the  trans- 
port lines,  and  on  31  battle  fronts  of  the 
world. 

One  of  the  significant  differences  between 
this  war  and  preceding  conflicts  is  found  in 
the  use  of  the  airplane.  Twenty-flve  years 
ago  it  was  used  successfully  for  reconnais- 
sance and  some  bombing  and  the  exploits  of 
combat  aces  became  part  of  our  folklore.  But 
today  the  airplane  is  the  spearhead  of  attack. 
It  blasts  the  way  for  land  and  sea  action.  It 
protects  ground  and  surface  operations.  It 
delivers  knock-out  blows  to  the  vital  cen- 
ters of  enemy  production.  Many  believe  It 
will  prove  to  be  the  decisive  instrument  of 
the  whole  conflict  Just  as  It  has  proven  to  be 
the  critical  weapon  of  every  Individual  battle 
thus  far  fought  No  more  heart-rendering 
proof  of  this  has  been  given  us  than  In 
White's  story  of  The  Expendables,  the  P.  T. 
boats  of  Bataan.  Those  men  left  to  fight 
to  the  last  didn't  cry  for  more  courage,  they 
had  that  to  spare.  They  didn't  cry  for  more 
food  and  medicine,  they  were  willing  to  fight 
on  short  rations.  They  didn't  cry  out  for 
more  ammunition,  they  had  to  destroy  some. 
They  cried:  'Give  us  more  planes." 


The  baiue  cry  went  up  in  Norway,  at  Dun- 
kerque.  at  Crete,  in  Libya.  In  Malaya,  on  Su- 
matra, on  Java,  "Give  us  more  planes." 

Their  prayer  was  answered  In  the  Coral 
Sea,  at  Midway,  and  In  Libya.  Now  the 
American  foundry,  forge,  and  factory  are 
beating  out  their  answer  in  an  ever-swelling 
crescendo.  Planes  are  rolling  off  the  assembly 
lines  In  Increasing  numbers.  Men  in  over- 
alls are  also  on  the  front  lines. 

Another  part  of  the  answer  is  found  In  the 
training   programs   of    the   Army   and    Navy 
Air  Forces.     When  the  history  of  this  conflict 
is  written,  much  will  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
unbelievably  great  educational  Job  the  Army 
and  Navy  have  put  over  In  training  personnel 
for  the  air  services.     Alongside  of  this  monu- 
mental work  will  be   found  the  civil  pilot 
training   program   of   the   Civil   Aeronautics 
Administration.     Under  the  farslghted  vision 
and  leadership  of  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Robert  H.  Hinckley,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  set  out  to  bring 
the    United    States    abreast    of    totalitarian 
powers   in   the   development   of   trained    air 
personnel.     By    1938   Germany  was   training 
65,000    air    personnel    a    year.     In    1938    the 
United  States  had  only  22,938  registered  civil 
pilots  of  all  grades  of  certification.     Within 
3  years  after  the  civil  pilot  training  program 
was  initiated,   there  were   105,000  registered 
pilots.     Furthermore,  in  hearings  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  Army  rec- 
ords  were   cited   to  show  the   value   of   the 
civil  pilot  training  program.    Only  11.8  per- 
cent of  aviation  cadets,  with  a  background 
of  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  training, 
"wash  out"  in  Army  primary  training,  com- 
pared  to  43.4  percent  wash-outs  among  all 
others.     In  simpler  terms,  that  means  that 
for    the    Air    Forces    to    bring    30,000    pilots 
tlirough  its  primary  training  stage,  it  would 
need    to   start    with    only   34,000   civil    pilot 
training  program  trainees  as  compared  with 
53.000  who  did  not  have  previous  civil  pilot 
training    program    experience.     Nineteen    of 
Jimmy  Doollttle's  filers  were  civil  pilot  train- 
ing program  men. 

Now  that  the  Army  and  Navy  have  recog- 
nized the  Invaluable  services  of  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  to  the  military  pro- 
gram, we  are  being  pressed  on  all  sides  for 
the  production  of  35.000  pilots  and  4,500 
instructors  this  year.  These  services  are  well 
under  way;  580  colleges  and  125  private 
schools  are  carrying  the  victory  banner  of 
this  program. 

Tnere  remains,  however,  a  most  significant 
area  of  our  aviation  effort  which  must  be  de- 
veloped If  the  wheels  of  industry  and  the 
flying  squadrons  are  to  be  properly  supported. 
The  air  forces  of  war  and  of  peace  require 
the  backing  of  an  "air  conditioned"  people — 
a  people  who  can  live  successfully  In  an  air 
age.  We  are  proud  of  the  quality  of  our 
aircraft.  We  are  proud  of  the  quality  of  our 
air  transport  systems,  but  we  should  be 
ashamed  of  the  quantity  of  their  development. 
When  one  of  our  great  Industrial  leaders 
heard  that  a  certain  air  line  was  operating 
only  77  planes,  he  said  to  me.  "They  should 
have  70  times  7  in  service."  The  only  reason 
they  didn't  have  thein  was  that  the  American 
public  hadn't  been  sufficiently  air-minded  to 
make  70  times  7  economically  possible. 

When  the  Roberts  commission  report  on 
Pearl  Har'oor  showed  the  neglect  of  prepara- 
tion fur  air  attack,  the  American  public  called 
for  the  scalps  of  General  Short  and  Admiral 
Kimmel.  We  tried  to  escape  our  respi^nsi- 
bility  as  citizens  by  blaming  our  military 
leaders.  We  failed  to  realize  that  our  military 
leaders  are  the  product  of  our  schools  and  our 
society  at  large. 

Our  Army  and  Navy  are  what  we  allowed 
them  to  be.  Did  we  heed  the  warnings  of 
General  Mitchell  any  more  than  those  we  now 
cniicize?     Did  we  listen  to  Admiral  Yarnell 


■when  he  warned  of  the  coming  war  In  the 
Pacific  and  Its  primary  dependence  on  air- 
craft? No!  In  the  last  analysis  we,  the 
citizens,  are  primarily  responsible. 

We  must  learn  the  lesson  that  the  develop- 
ment of  superiority  In  the  air  for  war  and 
peace  Is  peculiarly  dependent  upon  an  alr- 
condltloned  citizenry.  Germany  early  ap- 
plied this  lesson.  "The  avowed  purpose  of 
this  campaign"  (the  campaign  to  place  avia- 
tion education  In  all  schools)  is.  In  Goerlng's 
own  words,  'to  make  Germany  a  nation  of 
flyeis." 

The  current  campaign  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
i^.autics  Administration  and  the  United  Slates 
Office  of  Education  Is  to  build  an  air-con- 
sclous  America  by  placing  aviatloa  education 
in  the  schools  of  the  land.  The  victory  pro- 
gram demands  trained  aviation  personnel. 
The  holding  of  the  peace  requires  a  people 
who  can  meet  the  demands  of  an  air  age. 
The  victory  program  demands  an  air  arm  that 
can  outfight  our  enemies,  backed  by  a  pro- 
duction, supply,  and  personnel  line  that  can 
outwork  our  enemies,  backed  by  a  people  who 
are  air  conditioned  to  the  realities  of  fighting 
and  living  in  an  air  age. 

What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  the  term  "air 
conditioned  people"?  What  do  we  mean  by 
the  term  "air  age"? 

It  has  not  been  difficult  for  us  to  realize 
that  aviation  has  revolutionized  warfare. 
Throughout  the  war  we  have  witnessed  the 
ebb  and  fiow  of  the  tide  of  battle,  success 
and  failure  In  terms  of  relative  superiority 
In  air  power.  The  strategy,  logistics,  and 
tactics  of  military  service  have  been  revolu- 
tionized by  the  airplane.  In  like  manner, 
other  fundamental  areas  of  man's  experience 
are   vitally   affected. 

The  first  step  In  air  conditioning  ourselves 
to  the  air  age  is  getting  an  air-age  view  of  the 
world  on  which  we  live. 

It  is  not  a  new  thing  for  mankind  to  de- 
velop a  new  view  of  the  world  In  which  he 
lives.  He  has  done  It  before.  He  has  been 
able  to  shift  his  gears,  change  his  sights, 
widen  his  horizons  on  many  occasions  In 
history.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  view  of 
the  world  held  by  thinking  men  in  the 
golden  age  of  Greece — the  period  we  hold 
up  as  the  acme  of  intellectual  development, 
the  fountain  head  of  western  art,  and  the 
cradle  of  democracy.  They  viewed  the  world 
as  a  flat,  plate-like  affair,  a  sort  of  disc. 
Athens  occupied  the  central  spot  and  around 
about  Is  the  "middle  sea."  Surrounding  the 
land  is  the  great  outer  river  of  water  Into 
which  no  one  ventured. 

It  was  a  good  Idea  cf  the  world  for  them. 
They  planned  their  wars  on  that  map.  They 
charted  their  commerce  lanes  and  sailed  their 
ships  on  it.  But  it  Is  not  an  Idea  of  the 
World  that  we  can  use  today.  We  teach  their 
literature  and  their  art.  We  count  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  philosophy  as  essential  to  an 
acquaintance  with  western  culture  but  we 
don't  teach  their  view  of  the  world. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  Columbus,  Vasco 
da  Gama.  Magellan,  and  others  showed  that 
the  world  was  round  and  could  be  circum- 
navigated. With  this  revolutionary  develop- 
ment, man  had  to  change  his  Ideas  to  accord 
with  the  facts.  This  was  not  easy.  Naval 
Interests  resisted  t)ecau.se  the  larger  swells 
of  the  Atlantic  required  a  different  ship  from 
that  with  which  they  controlled  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Commercial  Interests  refused 
to  support  Columbus  because  they  had  a 
snug  little  commercial  world  all  tied  up  In 
their  little  "middle  sea"  But  change  came 
and  a  new  idea  of  the  world  was  developed. 
The  old  map  was  nc  longer  any  good  so 
they  took  a  glot>e  and  wrapped  a  paper 
arovmd  It  making  a  cylinder  tangent  to  the 
equator  and  parallel  to  the  axis.  A  Dutch 
map  maker  developed  what  we  have  called. 
after  him,  the  Mercator   projection  of   the 
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■;(:      Aft^r  wrapplr?  tlie  cy:.ncier  atcur-d 
world     he   projected   the   points   <f    the 
CMw's  aurface  out  en  the  cyhnc;  un- 

rolled   the    c7llndeT    by    cuttlne  1;     'he 

Paclflc  Ocean      This  projection  h 
cf  KlTing  the  North  Pole,  a  point    *. 
no  dteMMlOD.  a  distance  of  25  000  m 
greatly    dtetorts    the    entire    north-^ 
Bouthern  areas  of  the  i^lobe      Greer  : 
pt-ri'?(  a«  lanje  a«  South  America  but 
(ir«>*nland  is  only  one-tenth  the  tlze 
America. 

Althou«,'h  we  find  this  map  to   Lt    •         ^'*'^    I 
for  teaching  a  world  view  In  the  af 
must  recofpitze  that  It  wrred  the  ne«-< 
aalllng  veaael  age  very  well      Sailors 
their  wind  ctirrenta,  aea  current*!    and 
provlatonlne    stations   on    It      But   it 
map  of  1492  and  has  disastrous  11ml 
wh»n  It  Is  used  to  teach  a  world  view  l 

The  next  change  In  cur  world  vie-si 
Ifradually      The  steamship   was  not 
ent  upon  the  winds  and  ctirrenta.  it 
!        -e  the  Islands  and  to  u»e  dlrrct 
<         Ion::  distances.     Transoceaa 
ber;ur.e  more  and  more  a  factor  In  the 
of  the  world  and  nations  became  mc»re 
conaclous.     Great  empires  were  buUt 
foundations    of    ocean    communlcatlo^i 
the  British  Empire  led  the  world  In 
^    '  t  of  an  ocean -conscious  \v 

.  ales  the  waves  "  waa  rot  , 
pire  slogan.    It  waa  an  expresslou  ul 
view.    British  leadership  s&ld  "The  po 
controls    the    en  trie*    to    the    seas 
these    aeas.      The    power    that    contrcls 
controls  the  world."    Thus  was  dei|e 
the  BntUh  c  i  world  commerce 

the   worlds  ng   naval    fortre<«s»« 

you  girdle  the  ^iobe  with  the  b* . 
sea    power.      Scapa    Piuw.    Gib 
Aden.  Capetown,  Ceylon.  Freemantle.  tifc- 
Wellington.  Smgapore.  Port  Stanley. 
Panama  C^nal.    These  are  the  points 
trol  in  an  ocean-going  world     At  these 
Britain  and  the  Unit<^  States   (»t 
built  great  naval  fortres*es  with  guns 
1r)g  tow&rd  the  aea.     Ships  don  t  mrv 
ths  oceans  without  passing   th 
sew  power      Be  It  said  to  the 
grsat  ally  that  she  was  devoted  to  th  ' 
ciple  that  commerce  ahould  flow  free 
these  points. 

Now  the  significant  thing  about  thfe  view 
of  the  world  is  that  we  adopted  It  w^h  an 
emphasis   quite    different   from   the 
We  said:    "As  long  as  Oud  and   the    1 
Navy  have  the  situation  well  In  hand, 
retire  behind  our  ocean  walls,  on  euh4r 
and   live   unto   ourselves  alone  "     Ha^e 
not  heard  from  platform  and  read  i: 
•The  British  Navy  is  ovir  first  line  or 
In  the  Atlantic'" 

Was  net  the  fundamental  reason  : 
Ing  cut  of  the  League  of  Nations  ou 
In   our   isolation?     Did   we   not   devei 
Neutrality  Act  on  the  basis  of  the 
the  oceaiu  were  safeguarding  barriers 
lationlsm.  the  blind  .«pot  In  America  i 
vision,  was  a  fallacy  m  our  view  of  the 
ciU  world  on  which  we  live:  a  1492  v 
c<->uld  not  meet  the  needs  of  1942      Y 
"That  is  oversimpi.flcation   ■     Yes  it 
cversimpllflCBlion  that  is  always  four 
fundamental  principle 

Now  we  have  come  to  a  time  when  ^e 
cover  that  the  guns  of  :>■•  i.-   p  -r   t 
Harbor  point  toward  the  ~<  i       a     : 
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en  the  wheels  and  wingF  of  modern  warfare 
or  we  loee  all.  Oui  mituls  must  be  mounted 
nrst. 

What  Is  the  air-age  view?  May  I  suggest  It 
•  V  I  question?  How  would  you  go  from 
T  -i;yu  to  Panama?  Why.  straight  across  the 
ocean  via  Hawaii,  of  course.  Tes.  you 
would — In  an  oceao-golng  world,  but  not  In 
an  air  woild.  In  1942.  you  go  north  from 
Japan  across  S:ber  a,  the  Bering  Sea.  central 
Alaska,  westem-dntral  Canada.  Wyoming. 
Kansas  Texas,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
tip  of  Yucatan  to  Panama  It  Is  only  7.800 
miles  What  doe*i  this  mean  for  central 
L'ruted  States  in  a  war  with  ships  developing 
long  ranges  and  a^rainst  an  enemy  who  does 
not  care  about  rot.nd  trips? 

Tou  see  Anne  L  ndbergh  said  it  when  she 
titled  her  book.  "North  to  the  Orient."  The 
Russians  knew  it  \;hen  they  came  down  ov?r 
the  pole  from  Moscow  to  Seattle  We  ignored 
It  when  Gen.  BUy  Mitchell  said  In  1929: 
"Alaska  Is  the  key  to  the  Pacific." 

What  kind  of  map  will  represent  the  air 
age  view  of  our  world?  Our  new  map  will 
look  at  a  Northern  Hemisphere.  We  will  look 
down  on  the  North  Pole  When  we  do,  we 
Will  see  seven-eighths  of  the  land  area  of  the 
world  north  of  the  Equator  When  Howard 
Hughes  flew  around  the  world,  he  only  went 
14  000  miles,  and  jet  he  touched  most  of  the 
significant  points  on  the  globe 

What  are  some  of  the  other  features  of 
this  air-age  map?  In  the  first  place,  we  rec- 
ognize th.1t  Japans  movement  toward 
Alaska  Is  not  just  a  pink  tea  soiree  or  a  di- 
verting movement  It  is  on  the  line  of  grand 
strateev-.  Japan  Is  following  the  direct 
route  to  the  hean  of  our  Industrial  empire. 
We  have  well-four ded  faith  In  the  quality  of 
our  equipment  and  the  courage  and  skill  of 
our  fighting  men  In  Alaska,  but  we  must 
realize  our  danger  Alaska  Is  within  strik- 
ing di.^tance  of  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  De- 
troit and  St.  LouLs  as  well  as  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  Minneapolis  and  San  Diego  are 
the  same  distance  from  Tokio;  Alaska  and 
New  York  are  th<  same  distance  from  Ber- 
lin; Seattle  and  .Norfolk,  Va.,  are  the  same 
distance  from  Moficow 

Alongside  these  facts  of  distance,  place  the 
even  more  significant  fact  that  it  is  easier  to 
fly  the  pole  than  •  he  lower  latitudes,  and  the 
strategic  Bspecta  cf  our  location  become  clear. 
The  favorable  flying  conditions  of  the  stratos- 
phere are  found  at  only  4-;  miles  of  altitude 
over  tlie  North  Pole  At  the  Equator  one  must 
climb  11  miles  to  reach  the  same  conditions. 
Furthermore,  the  temperatures  are  higher  In 
the  stratosphere  it  the  North  Pole  than  in 
the  stratosphere  it  the  Equator. 

When  you  proJt»ct  your  world  on  a  polar- 
centered  map  through  an  alr-condltioned  lens, 
the  revolution  In  >X3ur  thlnkint?  about  the 
geography  of  the  *orld  becomes  apparent. 

In  the  second  place,  the  time  and  distance 
changes  in  the  air  age  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  relations  of  peoples,  nations  and 
races  The  Vega  .Mrplane  Co.  recently  ran  an 
advertlJiement  showing  an  aviator  holding  the 
world  In  his  hand  The  artist  had  not  repre- 
sented the  myth!<;al  figure  of  Atlas  straining 
to  the  task  of  hoisting  the  world  on  his  shoul- 
ders No  Aviation  has  so  shrunk  the  world 
that  man  holds  It  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

We  are  ferrying  military  planes  across  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  7-.  8-.  and  9-hour  schedules. 
Our  political  and  military  leaders  go  on  mis- 
sion-1  to  London.  Moscow.  Ankora.  Chunking, 
<  ;  r  -t;  the  travel  time  In  hours.  A 
.  >  .4'  wefkf  wotiid  have  been  the  time 
c:  ^:tr  ition.  What  we  now  do  in  the  victory 
I  '  i;r  i:n.  we  will  do  in  the  pursuits  of  peace 
.■  >r  the  war.  Tae  only  difference  will  be  In 
11, e  acceleration  iind  economy  made  possible 
by  tlie  cumulative  experience  of  the  war. 

Our  ferry  command  is  transporting  soldiers 
and  supplies  at  tai  ever-increa^uig  rate.    At 


last  we  have  learned  that  we  cannot  supply 
the  critical  personnel  and  technical  supplies 
of  an  air  war  on  the  slow  schedules  of  ocean 
convoy.  Cargo  ships  of  the  air  liecome  the 
Imperative  demand  of  the  victory  program. 
Translate  these  activities  into  the  demands 
of  peace  and  the  data  supplied  by  one  of  our 
commercial  air  lines  appear  conservative.  It 
was  sUted  that  the  cost  of  the  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth would  capitalize  an  air  line  which 
would  provide  11  round  trips  dully  across 
the  North  Atlantic.  This  air  line  wotild  be 
able  to  carry  one-hr\lf  the  passenger  traffic 
of  the  North  Atlantic  crossing  averaged  be- 
tween the  years  1928  and  1938,  That  is  some- 
thing to  ponder. 

Overnight  mail  service  halfway  around  the 
world  awaits  only  the  ceasing  of  hostilities. 
The  Atlantic  mall  load  prior  to  this  war  was 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand  pounds  a 
day.  A  clipper  ship  has  carried  as  much  as 
13..'iO0  pounds  on  one  trip. 

When  the  German  and  Italian  air  lines 
were  appropriated  by  the  various  countries 
of  South  America.  It  was  discovered  that 
whole  communities  had  been  carved  out  of 
the  Jungle  by  pioneers  who  had  been  'rans- 
portcd  and  supplied  entirely  by  «  -  These 
roads  had  not  been  built  to  Uiern  Ritils 
did  not  follow  them  to  their  frontier  The 
covered  wagon  of  the  new  geographic  frontier 
follows  a  radio  beam  along  Gods  great  high- 
way of  the  skies. 

The  Kansas  City  Planning  Commission  re- 
cently set  m  motion  a  project  'or  establishing 
a  three-block  air  terminal  on  the  edge  cf  the 
downtown  district.  This  small  airport  would 
be  used  by  taxiplar.es  of  the  helicopter  type 
in  transporting  passengers,  mall,  and  light 
freight  to  the  city  from  outlying  airports. 
Seven  airports  on  the  fringe  of  the  city  are 
a  part  of  this  elght-and-a-half-mlllion-dollar 
program.  With  prophetic  foresight,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  commission  said:  'The  airplane 
era  may  well  require  the  replannmg  of  our 
cities  and  the  adoption  of  a  design  mere  In 
keeping  with  the  new  mobility  of  the  air." 
These  are  but  a  few  illustrations  which  in- 
dicate that  fighting  and  living  In  the  Air  Age 
require  a  major  revolution  in  our  thinking. 
What  then  are  some  of  the  changes  which 
mu.«t  take  place  In  human  relationships? 

We  have  considered  the  geographic  argu- 
ment against  Isolationism.  Now  let  us  note 
that  Internationalism  Is  an  attitude  cf  mind 
more  necessary  than  ever  before  the  war. 
As  the  perfidy  of  our  enemies  came  to  be  seen 
against  the  cyclorama  of  our  appeasement 
and  trustfulness,  we  sustained  a  reaction 
against  the  Ideal  of  international  brother- 
hood. Now,  however,  we  are  gaining  poise 
and  we  realize  that  modern  technology  has 
created  such  an  Interdependent  world  as  to 
make  International  and  Intcrcultural  under- 
ftandlng  as  essential  to  the  peace  as  muni- 
tions are  to  the  war.  Ultraslgnlfieant  In  this 
Is  the  airplane. 

VoT  a  while  teacher?  wondered  if  their  pro- 
fession of  Internationalism  had  been  a  mis- 
tiike.  When  our  young  men  seemed  to  resist 
the  call  to  arms,  charges  were  made  that  edu- 
cation had  trained  a  submissive  generation 
of  pacifists  Now.  however,  we  are  aware 
of  the  tact  that  the  inculcation  of  Interna- 
tional idealism  has  given  us  a  more  Intelli- 
gent soldier  who,  seeing  the  threat  of  bar- 
baric totalitarianism,  will  give  himself  foi- 
the  preservation  of  human  dignity  and 
human  freedom 

The  airplane  has  so  obliterated  the  geo- 
graphic bases  of  isolationism  as  to  plao? 
a  heavy  premium  upon  an  undersundini^ 
Internationalism.  Once  we  depended  upon 
mountain  ranges,  rivers,  oc^ean  shores,  lea 
caps,  and  buffer  states  to  separate  warrlni 
nations  and  to  define  opposing  systems  in 
the  balance  of  power.  Now.  those  concepts 
oX   world  organization  are  gone.    They  arj 
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no  longer  practical  In  the  Air  Age.  The  air- 
plane flies  over  all  geographic  and  human 
barriers  with  impunity.  Crete  was  ringed 
by  the  sea  and  surrounded  by  an  almost  Im- 
pregnable chain  of  naval  power.  German 
sea  transport  was  stopped.  In  spite  of  this 
35.0000  soldiers  of  Hitler  dropped  out  of  the 
skies. 

The  air  transport  of  peace  will  not  be 
restricted  to  shore  line  ports  of  entry.  Min- 
neapolis is  apt  to  be  a  better  departure 
point  for  China   than   Seattle. 

As  an  example  visualize  with  me  the 
meaningfulncss  of  all  this  for  the  teaching 
of  languages — too  long  hog-tied  by  the  re- 
strictions of  the  grammarians'  approach. 
What  a  wonderful  opportunity  now  is  had 
to  make  the  finest  entry  into  the  lives  of 
people-language — a  real  and  vital  study. 
The  minds  and  hearts  of  others  are  re- 
vealed in  their  language,  their  customs, 
their  Ideas.  What  a  wonderful  opportunity 
Is  thrust  upon  language  teachers  by  the  de- 
mands of  an  Interdependent  world  shrunken 
by  air  transport.  To  understand  "mafiana" 
and  what  it  means  is  a  great  culture,  to 
wipe  out  forever  the  shame  of  the  American 
salesman  who  sought  to  convert  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  his  helter-skelter,  catch-as-catch- 
can.  devil-may-care  methods  of  doing  today 
what  ought  to  be  done  tomorrow,  are  great 
missionary  enterprises  of  our  new  inter- 
nationalism in  the  Air  Age, 

"Some  day  the  eagle  will  be  a  dove"  an- 
nounced an  advertisement  of  one  of  our  large 
Industries.  Out  there  In  the  beckoning  skies 
of  the  future  the  airplane  will  be  as  effective 
an  instrument  for  peace  as  it  now  is  for  war. 
In  the  midst  -^f  war,  we  work  toward  the  day 
when  war  shall  be  no  more  and  we  say: 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  for  they  shall 
Inherit  the  earth."  In  truth  and  with  rever- 
ence we  may  also  say :  "Blessed  are  the  fliers 
for  Uiey  shall  make  the  peace." 

Americans  are  fighting  the  war  In  order  to 
establish  peace  in  harmony  with  the  ideals 
of  democracy  and  its  great  freedoms.  Now 
the  compass  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  turn 
toward  her.  There  was  a  time  when  our 
scholars  went  to  Germany  to  study.  Now 
students  come  to  our  libraries  and  labora- 
tories from  all  over  the  world.  Once  they 
looked  to  London  for  financial  leadership; 
now  they  turn  to  Washington  and  New  York. 
In  their  dire  extremity,  the  Old  World  turned 
to  America  to  be  the  arsenal  of  democracy 
and  American  industry  met  the  challenge. 

To  America  came  the  people  of  the  world 
seeking  refuge  from  the  Old  World's  oppres- 
sion. From  America  went  out  the  ideal  of 
democratic  standards  of  living  without  caste 
or  class. 

America  has  been  the  sanctuary  for  the 
Ideals  of  the  western  world;  now  she  must 
be  the  powerhouse. 

Today.  American  pilots,  alr-llne  executives, 
navigators,  meteorologists,  and  engineers  are 
working  all  over  the  world  in  the  service  of 
supply.  Back  to  the  arsenal  of  democracy 
will  come  the  vast  experiences  of  aviation 
operations  around  the  globe.  In  the  days  of 
holding  the  peace  America  and  all  peoples 
everywhere  will  depend  upon  this  rich  experi- 
ence to  make  a  better  world. 

In  that  day  when  the  eagle  will  become  a 
dove,  the  responsibility  will  rest  not  alone 
upon  air  technicians.  The  mantle  of  re- 
sponsibility falls  across  the  shoulders  of  each 
one  of  us.  Democracy  does  not  move  by 
fiat  from  central  authority.  Democracy  is 
strong  only  as  the  body  politic  is  strong. 
If  the  world  Is  to  be  dependent  upon  a  great 
air  force  to  gain  the  victory  and  hold  the 
peace,  that  air  force  Is  dependent  upon  the 
resources  and  support  of  an  air-conditioned 
people  who  sec  the  vision  of  the  new  world, 
develop  within  themselves  the  ability  to 
fight  and  live  in  the  Air  Age. 


One  hundred  years  ago,  Alfred  Lord  Tenny- 
son saw   as   he — 

'■•     *     •     dipt  Into  the  future,  far  as  human 

eye  could  see. 
Saw   the   vision   of  the   world  and  all  the 

wonder   that  would  be: 
Saw     the     heavens     fill     with     commerce, 

argosies  of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 

with  costly  bales; 
Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and 

there  rained  a  ghastly  dew. 
From  the  nation's  airy  navies  grappling  In 

the   central   blue; 
Far   along    the   world-wide   whisper   of    the 

south-wind  rushing  warm. 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging 

thro'  the  thunderstorms; 
Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and 

the  battle-flags  were  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man.  the  Federation 

of  the  world." 
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REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKiN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  5.  1942 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  few  rays  of  hope 
that  has  come  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country  lately,  and  especially  to  the  cot- 
ton farmers,  was  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Byrnes  to  handle  the  Piice  Ad- 
ministration of  Farm  Commodities. 

Mr.  Byrnes  served  in  the  House  with 
me  for  many  years,  and  I  think  I  know 
his  position  with  reference  to  agriculture. 
If  we  are  to  deal  justly  with  the  farmers 
of  this  country,  the  Administrator  should 
carry  out  the  assurance  given  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Stea- 
call]  the  other  day  to  the  effect  that 
prices  would  be  so  arranged  that  the  In- 
dependent farmer  would  get  as  much  for 
his  labor  as  a  man  does  working  in  in- 
dustry. If  that  is  done,  there  will  b(3  a 
rapid  advance  in  the  prices  of  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  and  other  staple  farm  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  Byrnes  fought  against  a  high  pro- 
teciive  tariff,  because  it  discriminated 
against  the  farmer  and  in  favor  of  in- 
dustry. Today  the  discrimination 
against  the  independent  farmer  who  coes 
his  own  work  and  in  favor  of  the  in- 
dustrial laborer  whose  wages  are  fixed 
by  the  Government,  or  a  Government 
agency,  are  greater  than  any  ever  im- 
posed, or  even  threatened,  by  the  tjiriff 
barons  of  old  whose  vicious  policies  Mr. 
Byrnes  so  vigorously  opposed.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak,  because  I  fought  along- 
side of  him  in  that  struggle  for  justice 
for  the  American  farmers  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  House. 


The  farms  of  this  country  are  being 
drained  not  only  of  their  young  men  who 
are  going  into  the  service  but  of  their 
laborers  who  are  crowding  into  industries 
and  defense  plants  where  they  are  paid 
from  2  times  to  10  times  the  wages  they 
can  earn  toiling  in  their  own  fields. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  thus 
pamper  the  injflustrial  laborer  and  penal- 
ize the  farmer,  then  God  save  the 
country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARLE.MINDT 


OF  SOtTH   DAKOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  6.  1942 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
this  House  and  the  Senate  passed  the 
new  price  control  bill  by  overwhelming 
majorities.  It  is  now  the  hope  of  every 
patriotic  American  that  the  President 
will  administer  this  bill  in  such  a  way  as 
to  pr.'vent  runaway  inflation  and  to  con- 
trol prices,  profits,  and  salaries  on  a  basis 
of  equity  to  all  and  favoritism  to  none. 
Congress  has  done  its  part.  We  have 
sent  to  the  President  a  bill  setting  up 
standards  and  establishing  principles 
upon  which  an  effective  and  equitable 
price  control  structure  can  be  developed. 

When  the  original  price-control  bill 
was  Ijefore  Congress  several  months  ago, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  among  those  voting 
against  it.  I  believed  then,  and  it  Is  ad- 
mitted now,  that  a  price-control  bill 
which  contained  no  over-all  authority 
but  which  sought  to  hold  down  certain 
prices  while  having  no  power  to  regulate 
wages  and  other  factors  entering  into 
the  cost  of  merchandise  could  not  pos- 
sibly succeed,  and  that  it  would  only 
result  in  a  hopelessly  confused  and  un- 
fair situation.  Our  experience  in  recent 
moni;hs  has  demonstrated  the  correct- 
ness of  this  viewpoint.  *The  President 
himself  has  admitted  that  his  original 
price-control  machinery  has  collapsed. 

CONGRESS  DOES  THE  JOB  RIGHT 

Thi.s  time  Congress  resolved  to  do  the 
job  well  or  not  at  all.  When  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  Labor  Day  speech  unfortu- 
nately and  unfairly  attempted  to  paint 
the  American  farmer  as  the  .source  of  all 
inflationary  evil  and  proposed  that  Con- 
gres.'5  reduce  the  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers -sn'hile  leaving  it  to  the  President  to 
deal  with  the  wages  of  labor.  Congress 
wisely  and  firmly  refused  to  pass  any 
such  one-sided  and  unwarranted  leci.":- 
lation.  Congress  insisted  on  dealing  with 
both  farm  prices  and  labor  in  the  same 
bill.  It  insisted  on  freezing  a  relation- 
ship between  these  two  factors  rather 
than  handling  one  of  them  by  legislative 
means  and  the  other  one  by  Executive 
caprice.    It  denied  the  theory  that  the 
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i:.',  -rent  no'*  apFar'jr.:  in  'i 
and  srught  to  write  a  bill  w 
deal  fairly  with  a.rr:  ui*  :r»-' 
WCTi!d  be  equally  l-i:r  -."v;';;  t 
oflts. 
Iiiroughout  tl>^  li.ba'f^  1 
control  bill  th*'  f  r"  b  : 
was  b!a'p''f  "■> 'I  ^-/i  :yT-f«"i 
cially  after  Iht-  Hou.'^e  iiad  .>ucc'  -d'ti  m 
writing  Into  the  legislation  an  all-impor- 
tant  point  of  view  which  remain.'  in  the 
bill  as  it  was  finally  passed  and  which 
opens  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  dt'!o:min 
Ing  farm  prires.  I  refer.  Mr  SF>eiik?r.  to 
the  courageous  Hcase  action  m  wrtting 
Into  law  the  highly  obvious  but  lereto- 
fore  neglected  fact  that  the  osts  of 
raising  farm  products  must  be  corsidcred 
In  arriving  at  a  fair  price  fof  these 
products. 
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Big  city  newspapers — and  eve 
papers  in  the  Farm  B?lt  itself  w 
either  owned  or  dominated  by 
Interests — belabored  Congress 
and  the  individual  members  of  ci 
bloc.  sp«'ciflcaUy.  in  fditonp.l  af' 
lorial.     Cartoonists  pictured  the 
and  his  fncnd  &s  hJ-Jackers  and 
Radio    commentators    went     in* 
flights  of  far-flung  fancy  as 
the  people  a  biased,  one-sided,  di 
perverted,  and  down-right  plain  ci 
false  report  of  what  the  farmer 
Ing    In    this    lei?isla'ion.      Mult 
dollar  concerns  such  as  the  Inte 
Latex  Co.  of  De!aware  whose  high 
ofBcers  and  profl'  takers  probabls 
rot  know  the  d  fffrence  between 
and  a  steam  callope  spend  thou« 
dollars  of  tax-exempt  money  in 
newspaper   advertisements   in   t^ 
York   Times   and  othT  eastern 
calling  the  members  of  the  farm 
Congress  everjthing  mean  and  cor'. 
Ible  that  the  laws  of  decency— 
Interpreted  at  that — would  perm 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  a  tcss-up 
eral  days  whether  being  called  a 
a  Nazi,  a  saboteur,  a  bum.  or  a 
of  the  farm  bloc  in  Congress 
b:ggest  Insult.     All  the  mean 
could  be  though*^  of  W'»re  said  cr 
by  all  the  men  that  mcney  could 
condemning   the   Members   of 
who  dared  to  stand  -ip  '""*.  f  ^' 
tJce — nothing    m-.       ^'      .-  - 
Just  pla;n,  ordina"    ■  al.  •>  v  i. 
In-Amenca  ju.sticc  iwi  ;.,i  :  . 
In  the  long  run  the  storm  ii 
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tamed  a  few  h;cl^;,•  -.v:.,:... 
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rectly  administered  by  th  P: 
mean  that  Congress  la>'  .v  k 
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•!  :r  •^■'  P-"5ident  Is  directed  to  give 
itC  ':;..u;  a  .s:.-itlng  to  farm  labor"  in  fix- 
ing price  ceilings,  and  it  directs  him 
further  to  "make  an^'  necessary  modifi- 
cation in  maximum  prices  where  by 
reason  of  increased  labor  or  other  costs 
to  the  producers  of  such  agricultural 
commodity  ircurred  since  January  1, 
1941,  the  max. mum  prices  so  established 
will  not  reflect  such  Increased  costs." 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  those  few  specific 
directives  to  the  President  by  this  Con- 
gress, we  have  for  the  first  time  in 
American  history  established  the  fact 
that  henceforth  in  determining  fair  or 
equitable  or  pirity  prices  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  tie  costs  of  the  labor  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  those  prices 
must  t)e  considered.  In  some  ways  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  Victories  ever 
won  for  the  cause  of  a  successful  agri- 
cultural Indus. ry  and  the  record  should 
.show  that  this  Congress  won  that  victory 
in  the  face  of  the  most  vicious,  highly 
financed,  determined,  and  damnable 
tirade  of  abuse  and  criticism  that  any 
Congress  has  ever  faced  as  it  sought  to 
get  justice  for  the  farmer. 

PAMTT   FCm  THK  FAaviES — NOT   ONLT    HIS 

PROOUCS 

Victories  for  agricultiue  come  hard  in 
th:s  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  the  en- 
couraging thing  IS  that  once  won  they  are 
likely  to  be  p<'rmanent.  America  is  not 
likely  to  turn  back  to  the  perfectly  inde- 
fensible and  ridiculous  theory  again  of 
not  including  the  costs  of  production  in 
ca'culations  intended  to  determine  a  fair 
pr;ce  for  agriculture.  To  consider  prices 
as  "parity"  which  simply  seek  to  stabilize 
the  buymg  pjwer  of  a  bushel  of  com 
without  givinf;  any  consideration  to  the 
varying  costs  of  producing  that  bushel 
of  corn,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  nonsense.  Alter 
all.  we  are  trying  to  give  justice  to  the 
farmer  who  raises  the  corn  and  not  the 
ears  of  com  \i.hn.h  comprise  the  bushel. 
Sanply  to  fix  a  relationsliip  whereby  a 
bushel  of  core  will  always  buy  a  new  pair 
of  overalls  m»ans  nothing  if  we  permit 
the  costs  of  I'loducing  that  corn  to  rise 
so  that  the  farmer  must  piy  a  man  the 
equivalent  of  two  pair  of  overalls  to  care 
for  and  pick  taat  bushel  of  ccrn. 

AJUK&ICA.S  ACRICCLTTTM:  is  KLOtT 

An  alert  agricultural  America  will 
never  permit  a  return  to  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  parity  as  I  have  described 
above.  It  wiil  continue  frcm  now  on 
to  seek  parity  for  the  farmer  rather  than 
parity  for  th-?  things  he  sells  without 
any  consideration  to  the  costs  of  produc- 
Lng  those  items  of  merchandise.  Let  us 
^oDe  that  th?  administration  of  this 
I  rice -control  IjiU  will  be  wisely  handled 
and  f '  :  v  conducted  and  that  the  victory 
wo-  :  r  he  American  farmer  will  help 
make  possible  the  production  of  the  food 
necess.vT  *'  "-■  "  r.ning  of  this  war. 
I^t  u^  i     •;v  :  :    p    -i.-it  after  the  war  is 

•  "  ''■■  ■  r    il    •'■:-:v-    >f  this  new  basis 

k  ►»  •!  ■  :  i::t^-:^  f  Ar.y  :  a  the  square 
c  a;  f^r  *^  h  r:-  ■'■■':  t\:e  so  long  both 
v:crk''"d  a::d.  u  a;'.-:cl. 
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EXTENSION  OF  I  EM-M  KS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or    WTOMINQ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT23 

Wednesday,  October  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  5<,  1942 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr  President,  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  testified  this 
morning  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys 
on  the  problem  of  petroleum  production. 
His  testimony  is  of  such  immediate  sig- 
nificance that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  have  followed  with  Interest  the  activities 
of  this  committee  since  it  was  established  and 
am  more  than  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  tl.at 
I  like  the  way  In  which  you  have  gone  abcut 
the  task  of  ascertaining  the  situation  with 
respect  to  petroleum  supply. 

Mere  particularly.  I  am  gratified  at  the 
emphasis  that  you  have  placed  on  the  ntcd 
for  stimulating  the  search  fcr  new  reesrvcs. 
for  therein  you  arc  dealing  directly  and  con- 
structively with  that  which  rapidly  is  becon- 
ing  our  greatest  and  most  important  ccn- 
tinulng  problem.  The  demands  of  global  w  ar 
have  forced  such  heavy  withdrawals  from  cur 
petroleum  bank  account  that  nothing  must 
be  left  undone  today  that  will  result  In  the 
replenishment  of  these  deposits. 

So  I  think  that  there  are  Important  thiiigs 
that  this  committee  can  do  to  help  in  the 
achievement  of  our  common  objectives.  an<l  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  that  has  been 
afforded  me  by  your  chairman  to  appear  lie- 
fore  you  this  morning. 

In  preparing  for  this  appearance  I  had  in 
mind  that  your  commmee  wou'.d.  qu  te 
naturally,  expect  from  me  an  accounting  of 
the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Petroiuem  Co- 
ordinator for  War.  Perhaps  I  may  best  be^in 
by  recalling  the  Presidents  letter  of  May  28. 
1941.  which  established  the  Office  of  Petio- 
leum  Coordinator.  The  President  instructed 
me  to  be  responsible  for  "making  petrolevm 
and  petroleum  products  available.  adequat<'ly 
and  continuously,  in  the  proper  forms,  at 
the  proper  places  and  at  reasonable  prices  to 
m«et  mUitary  and  civilian  needs." 

In  carrying  out  this  assignment,  the  OfHce 
of  Petroleum  Coordinator  has  recognized  that 
military  needs  must  have  first  consideration. 
There  must  be  fuel  and  lubricants  for  our 
planes  and  tanks  and  ships.    There  must  l)e 

cil  to  operate  our  war  plants.    There  can  be 

and  there  has  been— no  failure  In  that 
respect. 

Af  the  Bam«  time.  If  we  are  to  have  the 
high  citizen  morale  which  total  war  requirts. 
It  is  recognized  that  everything  humanly  poj- 
sible  must  be  done  to  supply  civUlan  requir;- 
ments,  to  the  extent  that  this  does  not  hati- 
per  the  prosecution  of  that  war. 

The  comblnatlcn  of  the  two  requirements- 
military  and  civilian — presents  a  task  of  lit- 
erally enormous  proportions.  It  is  a  task 
complicated  by  the  scarcity  of  materials  and 
by  the  limitations  of  essential  wartime  price 
controls.  And,  It  Is  a  Job  of  the  magnitude 
which  Is  Inevitable  In  a  $15  000  000,000  Indus- 
Jtry  made  up  of  some  300,000  marketers,  many 
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thousands  of  producers,  and  hundreds  of  re- 
finers and  transporters. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  industry  more 
complex  or  more  highly  technical  than  oil.  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  industry  where  an 
apparently  slight  dislocation  In  one  field  will 
produce  such  repercussions  throughout  all 
other  fields.  These  facts  were  fully  recognized 
when  we  organized  our  staff  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  oil.  My  only  instruction  to  Deputy 
Cocrdinator  Davies  in  the  matter  of  employ- 
ment was  that  he  get  the  very  best  men  ob- 
tainable. This,  he  has  unvaryingly  dene,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  believe 
that  no  oil  company  in  the  world  has  a  finer 
technical  staff  than  that  which  now  serves 
the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator  for  War. 

It  is  well  that  we  have  had  them,  for  the 
Jobs  which  they  have  had  to  do  have  been 
difficult  of  accomplishment.  Though  we  have 
needed  more  exploration,  we  have  been  con- 
fronted with  a  decline  in  such  activity  be- 
cause of  the  diminishing  areas  of  possible 
discovery,  and  the  uncertainty  of  returns  to 
the  prosjiectors.  Though  we  have  needed 
more  crude  oil  production,  we  have  had  only 
60  percent  of  last  year's  volume  of  material 
and  equipment  with  which  to  drill.  Con- 
fronted with  ever-expanding  demands  for  pe- 
troleum war  products — 100-octane  gasoline, 
toluene  for  TNT.  butadiene  for  synthetic 
rubber,  aviation  lubricants,  bunker  oil  for 
ships,  industrial  oil  for  factories — we  have 
had  to  overcome  the  shortage  of  critical  ma- 
terials, the  bottlenecks  in  fabricating  facili- 
ties, and  the  loss  of  trained  technical  men  to 
'  the  armed  services. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  your  time  now  to 
go  into  details  on  all  of  these  problems.  I  do 
want,  however,  to  give  you  gentlemen  a  gen- 
eral portrayal  of  the  Job  that  has  to  be  done 
to  see  that  oil  docs  its  part  to  bring  us  vic- 
tory. Under  the  President's  schedule  for  this 
year  and  next,  the  oil  industry  must  fuel  and 
lubricate  185.000  planes.  120,000  tanks,  and 
18.000,000  or  more  tons  of  ships.  It  must — 
with  the  loss  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the 
threat  to  other  rich  oil  fields — be  ready  to 
supply  whatever  oil  is  needed  for  our  allies 
in  arms. 

Frankly,  gentlemen,  the  road  we  have  had 
to  travel  in  the  past  year  or  more  has  been 
extremely  rough.  War  has  dealt  severely  with 
the  petroleum  industry:  it  has  led  the  indus- 
try from  one  critical  situation  to  another. 

We  have  had,  of  course,  even  before  the 
outbreak  of  war.  the  serious  problem  of  trans- 
portation. All  of  you  are  familiar  with  that. 
You  know  and  appreciate  what  it  has  meant 
to  attempt  to  develop  a  system  for  the  over- 
land movement  of  oil  to  the  east  coast  In 
complete  substitution  for  the  ocean  tankers 
which  formerly  delivered  crude  oil  and  refined 
products  to  this  section  in  never-failing 
quantities.  You  know.  too.  that  that  situa- 
tion is  being  met.  in  amazing  fashion.  In  the 
week  of  September  19.  railroad  tank  car  deliv- 
eries reached  the  astonishing  total  of  856.710 
barrels  a  day.  an  all-time  record.  So.  as  I  say. 
we  are  getting  somewhere  with  respect  to 
transportation. 

There  has  existed  also  the  very  real  prob- 
lem of  directing  the  necessary  increases  in  the 
supply  of  petroleum  war  products.  And  we 
have  had  to  get  the  Job  done  with  less  of  the 
new  tools  and  materials  than  would  be  re- 
quired ordinarily.  I  doubt  that  it  is  appre- 
ciated even  yet  Just  what  this  has  involved — 
this  business  of  doing  more  with  less. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment,  therefore,  at 
what  has  been  done  with  respect  to  the 
production  of  the  100-octane  aviation  gaso- 
line with  which  we  fuel  our  fighting  planes 
and  those  of  our  allies.  Output  of  100- 
octane  fuel  has  soared  already  far  beyond 
even  our  wildest  expectations,  and  well  in 
advance   of   the   coming   on   stream  of   the 


new  equipment  now  in  process  of  Installa- 
tion throughout  the  country.  That  produc- 
tion today  is  about  2»i  times  what  it  was 
thought  a  year  ago  could  be  produced  by  our 
refineries.  They  have  achieved  that  increase 
principally  because  of  Just  two  things:  By  In- 
terrefinery  exchanges  necessary  to  the  adop- 
tion of  proper  blending  practices,  and  by 
converting  existing  equipment  to  the  produc- 
tion of  aviation  gasoline  blending  materials. 
By  doing  these  things,  the  refining  branch  of 
the  petroleum  industry  has,  without  resort  to 
large  quantities  of  new  materials,  been  suc- 
cessful to  date  in  keeping  us  well  abreast  of 
demand  for  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
critically  needed  of  all  petroleum  products. 
Then,  there  is  another  critical  problem, 
which  also  concerns  the  refining  branch,  and 
which  now  is  causing  us  more  than  a  little 
concern  and,  certainly,  some  misgivlng.'S.  I 
refer  to  the  changes  we  have  had  to  order 
in  refinery  yields,  so  as  to  produce,  from 
crude  oil,  more  heating  and  industrial  oils 
and  less  gasoline. 

We  have  had,  as  you  know,  to  call  upon 
those  refiners  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
make  such  changes,  and  they  have  done  so 
in  highly  commendable  fashion.  I  am  not 
sure,  however,  how  long  they  can  continue 
to  do  so,  or  how  much  further  they  can 
change  their  yields  without  some  arrange- 
ment for  compensation  for  the  financial  loss 
which  this  involves.  The  reason,  of  course, 
is  quite  manifest:  Gasoline  is  the  profit  crop 
from  crude  oil.  Heating  oils  and  indu.strial 
oils  are  the  low-price  products.  In  fact,  they 
are,  in  effect,  subsidized  by  gasoline.  So. 
when  a  refiner  is  asked  to  make  less  and  less 
of  his  high-value  product,  and  more  and 
more  of  the  low-value  product,  Ms  net  re- 
turns diminish  to  the  vanishing  point. 

Now,  even  the  largest  and  most  financially 
stable  companies  cannot  operate  on  such  a 
basis  Indefinitely.  Under  present  circum- 
stances, the  smaller  ones  are  quite  unable  to 
survive.  They  are  faced  with  the  alternatives 
of  going  out  of  business  altogether  or  consoli- 
dating with  their  larger  competitors. 

I  am  sure  that  you  gentlemen  share  with 
me  the  conviction  that  such  a  condition  must 
not  develop  if  we  can  possibly  avoid  it. 
Not  only  would  we  lose  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  these  small  refiners — urgently  needed 
in  the  war — but  we  would,  in  effect,  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  a  monopoly 
which  is  repugnant  to  our  conception  of  free 
enterprise  and  equal  opportunity. 

The  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator,  as  you 
know,  has  no  means  of  providing  the  com- 
pensatory relief  which  Is  so  urgently  required. 
We  have  discussed  the  question  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  and  with  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation.  but 
neither  agency  has,  so  far.  felt  that  it  could 
undertake  the  responsibility.  I  earnestly 
hope,  however,  that  some  arrangement  may 
be  made,  and  made  promptly,  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  first  importance  in  our  attack  upon 
the  fuel-oil  problem. 

This  brings  me,  gentlemen,  to  what  I  shall 
call  the  foundation  problem  of  all,  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  our  supplies  of  crude  oU 
at  those  levels  which  will  assure  a  constant, 
even  flow  of  crude  from  reservoir  to  refinery 
for  howsoever  long  the  war  may  last,  whether 
it  be  3  years,  5  years,  or  10. 

Today  we  are  confronted  by  the  unlortu- 
nate  situation  of  having  only  two  areas 
within  the  United  States  on  which  we  can 
call  for  substantial  additional  sustained  rates 
of  production.  The  production  of  California 
heavy  crude  oil  has  been  increased  to  its 
maximum  capacity  in  an  effort  to  meet  the 
war  demands  for  heavy  fuel  oils,  but  we  are 
still  finding  it  necessary  to  draw  on  the 
stocks  that  were  built  up  prior  to  the  war  in 
an  effort  to  satisfy  these  demands.    The  cur- 


rent productive  rates  in  Michigan  and  Kansas 
are  higher  than  many  think  is  proper  for  ef- 
ficient rates  of  recovery.  The  productive  rates 
of  Illinois  and  Mississippi  are  rapidly  declin- 
ing at  a  time  when  sustained  production  from 
thes4;  States  would  be  so  valuable  in  allevi- 
ating our  east  coast  shortage.  Most  of  the  oil 
field.?  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  are  produc- 
ing at  their  maximum  efficient  capacity. 
With  few  exceptions  the  other  areas  in  the 
United  States  are  producing  at  capacity.  The 
only  two  areas  in  the  United  States  where 
substantial  additional  sustained  productive 
capacity  exists  are  the  Gulf  coast  of  Texas  and 
west  Texas-New  Mexico.  Increasing  the  pro- 
ductive rates  of  other  areas  over  the  current 
rates  will  result  in  unwarranted  loss  of  petro- 
leum reserves  and  in  the  excessively  rapid  de- 
cline of  the  productive  capacities. 

The  prime  need  for  petroleum  in  our  war 
effoits.  the  critical  supply  of  materials  needed, 
in  oil-field  construction,  and  the  disturb- 
ingly small  quantities  of  new  crude-oil  re- 
serves being  discovered  all  point  to  the  ex- 
treme necessity  of  obtaining  maximum  re- 
covery of  our  presently  known  crude-oil  re- 
serves. In  addition  to  the  establishment 
of  proper  primary  control  of  production,  all 
secondary  methods  of  recovery  should  be  and 
are  being  encouraged. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  at  the  outset 
of  the  war  an  immense  underground  reserve 
which  had  been  gradually  built  up  through 
the  years  by  an  Industry  highly  proficient 
in  the  art  of  discovering  and  developing  oil. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  war  our  proved  re- 
serves were  about  7,000.000.000  barrels,  and. 
in  the  20  years  following,  enough  additional 
oil  was  found,  not  only  to  take  care  of  all 
our  requirements,  but  to  increase  otir  proved 
reserves  to  about  19.000.000,000  barrels.  When 
I  speak  of  "proved  reserves"  I  mean  oil  that 
has  actually  been  found  and  blocked  out  by 
drilling,  not  taking  into  account  any  oil  that 
may  be  present  in  deeper  sands  that  have  not 
been  reached  by  the  drill  or  In  geologic  struc- 
tures that  have  not  yet  been  tested,  or  in  the 
larfje  areas  of  our  national  domain  that  have 
not  as  yet  been  adequately  explored. 

This  vast  Increase  in  cur  proven  oil  re- 
sources was  made  possible  in  part  by  the 
Increased  skill  of  the  geologists  of  the  in- 
dUEtry,  in  part  by  the  Invention  of  new  In- 
struments for  exploring  underground  condi- 
tions, and  in  part  by  Improvements  In  the 
methods  of  drilling  wells,  through  which  it 
wa.s  possible  to  find  oil  reservoirs  at  greater 
depths  below  the  surface.  Of  the  124  new 
major  oil  fields  found  in  this  country  during 
the  period  from  1930  to  1939.  more  than 
100  were  located  by  scientific  methods  alone. 
A  major  oil  field  is  considered  by  the  In- 
du'jtry  to  be  one  that  will  ultimately  pro- 
duce at  least  20.000.000  barrels  of  oil.  With 
present  production  at  about  4,000,000  barrels 
per  day.  this  means  that  we  are  consuming 
the  oil  content  of  a  major  field  every  5  days. 
You  can  see  by  this.  then,  that  to  maintain 
OUT  present  proven  reserves  it  is  going  to  be 
necessary  to  find  in  the  average  year  the 
equivalent  of  70  fields  containing  20,000.000 
barrels  each. 

Of  course,  the  great  majority  of  the  new 
discoveries  are  small.  In  1935.  which  was  our 
best  year  for  oil  finding,  104  new  fields  were 
discovered  with  new  reserves  of  abcut  1,900- 
OOC,000  barrels,  an  average  of  abcut  18  000,000 
barrels  per  pool.  Since  that  year  the  aver- 
age' size  of  new  fields  has  been  decreasing 
until  last  year  the  average  was  only  about 
1,000.000  barrels  per  field. 

I  am  disturbed  particularly  by  the  results 
of  oil  finding  during  the  last  3  years.  While 
the  number  of  fields  found  has  been  con- 
siderably increased,  their  average  size  has 
greatly  diminished.  The  result  is  that,  while 
the  figures  show  some  increase  in  our  net 
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reaerves.   the  Increase  ha«  net   h- 
•a  In  previous  year*.     Perhap- 
dcmain   haa   been    pretty   thor-    .. 
orer    by   the   mcthoda   we    hav      ^'f 
and  wf  must  perfect  seme  new  » 
oil    which  wi;i  locate  fields  th  r 
our  net 

The   di^l      -'  of   our    oil    tran£ 

aystem,    n  tr-^tn    enemy    ac 

ihrcwn   a    heavy    load  on  our 
cUltice  In  some  areas  and  placed  "eve 
tlons    on    the    movem.-nt   of    oil    ou 
other  areas     Our  reserve*  of  oil  are 
drawn  upon  In  an  uneven  manner 
reatilt    that    some   fields   are   belnp 
at   rate*  thnt   would  be  consldere'l 
In  peacetime 

To  mm  up.  gentleman    we  are  fac 
with  a  situation  where,  to  be  en 
aafe    ground,    we    mu«t    take    every 
to  stimulate  the  ae.irch  fur 
And.  of  ccuTse.  everything 
muat  be  done  to  assure  the 
that  which   we   already  have   on    ar 
l»aU.  In  accordance  with  sound 
practices 

A»  you  know  very  well,  the  Intensi 
wtldcattinx  effort  depends,  after  t 
thrc«  major  elements  I  ref^r  flr-^^ 
price  of  ell  Tha  aecond  and  th; 
are.  as  I  have  Indtoited  previously.  : 
ability  cf  lands  suitable  for  explorai 
the  kind  of  tcols  we  poaseae  with  ^ 
do  the  job 

As  to  price,  the  industry  baa  fotin^ 
per.ence    that   an    increase    in    the 
crude  oil  was  an  effective  stunuiaiit 
pectiug   and    a   consequent    increase 
mmBber  of    new    fielda   diacovered 
limlmf  iidable    because    higher    pr: 
urally  attracted  mere  venture  capital 
oil    btislneas      And    I    need    not    rerr 
that  wildcat  wells  are  drilled  onlv  b? 
parous   industry,  with  money  which 
earmarked  fur  possible  lo^ 

Of  Course,  gentlemen,  we  must  r 
tliat  the  financial  position  of  the  ci. 
la  now  afTected^and  will  contin 
aScctetl— by  the  numerous  control?  ■ 
time  economy  Rationing  of  the  u-. 
line  will  make  serioi»  inroad.<:  •■• 
dustry's  Income  Sharp  inc:>  - 
c^iats  of  labor  and  materials  w;li  chi 
ating  margins  on  many  properties 
T  i\  •  Ti  will  tftke  a  much  larger  <=1 
p  :.  .«  that  sre  left  and  will  lea. 
aourcca  to  !  <>  -:  '"1 
these  facte  rs  r.ieu 
effort  to  encrurage 
petroleum  re-erves 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  price 
ml^ht  W(  11  he  reviewed    and  that 
tlons  from  the  iriau."5try — <omo  of  wh 
alrt'ady  been  made  to  the  Price  Adr 
tor — should    be    carefully    weichetl 
well  be  that  price  advance*  should  1 
at  this  time  In  the  light  of  present-d 
and  to  stimu'ate  much-needed  new 
irent      The  Office  of  Petroleum 
Is  prepared  to  collaborate  vi'.th  the  P 
mtmstrator  in  an  analysis  of  this 

Special    asa.s-ance    m    the   form  ol 
priorities   on    th?   marenals    required 
and  IS  tetng  extended,  oi  course    in 
of  exploratory  wells  which  are  to  b« 
on  promising  lorations      This  is  and  I 
one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  ou 
Tet  cur  experience  continues  to   be 
ccneumlng  more  crude  oil  than  we 
covering  to  take  ita  place 

T^e    development    of    many    areas 
f -        •    ;\]   Structure  favorable'  to  thf 
re:    ■'     r  '><!  <.s  present  ha«  been  retarl 
■  r-!;'.v  of  ownership  of  oil 
■     :;    t'x  -'«    partirul.ir'  .• 
'i^"'-"    •  '.;:    't'^ervcs    ar-^    ^■ 
pleted  rapid-v      Accordingly,  It  Is  th 
lion  of  the  Petroieiini  Coordinator 
the  ownership  of  oil  rights  in  such 
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may  be  consulered  advisable  and  it  Is  n;y 
hor^  that  co<  perative  exploration  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  owners,  with  our  ofBce 
doing  whatever  It  can  to  bring  these  owners 
together  If  the  result  Is  the  drilling  of  more 
test  wells  on  favorable  structures,  then  our 
studies  in  this  regard  wUl  have  been  well 
worth  the  time  and  effort. 

It  may  well  be,  in  fact  It  is  my  sincere  hope, 
that  the  hearings  now  being  held  by  this 
committee  w.U  lead  to  the  advancement  of 
still  further  measures  which  can  be  under- 
taken to  promote  exploration  on  an  accele- 
rated basis.  The  gentlemen  whose  testimony 
you  are  to  receive  later  are  well  qualified  to 
go  into  all  aspects  of  the  problem  and  I  know 
that  you  will  make  the  most  of  the  cpp>or- 
tunlty  that  is  afforded  to  avail  yourselves 
of  their  expert  knowledge 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Importance  of 
finding  new  reserves  to  augment  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  cf  our  known  crud^-oll 
fields  cannot  be  overemphasized  Anythln»» 
that  you  gentlemen  can  do  to  stimulate  this 
urgentlv  needed  activity  will  be  a  direct 
contribution  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 


Pract'cai  Pro£;rarr.  for  Inr-pj  .jp.j 
Prod  .If  I ; -in  on  the   F?rn'i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BiPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  6.  1942 

Mr  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
Wickard's  Peoria  proposal  to  transfer 
thousands  of  farm  families  from  submar- 
ginal  land  to  the  fertile  areas  cf  the 
Nation  in  order  to  help  solve  the  difQcult 
problem  of  a  disappearing  farm  labor 
force  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I 
believe  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  take  steps  at  once  to  carry  out  the 
proposal  in  time  to  have  these  families 
in  a  position  to  produce  the  "food  for 
freedom"'  by  the  start  of  the  next  crop 
season. 

But  the  Secretary's  proposal  is  only  a 
step.  It  does  not  go  far  enough.  There 
is  another  area  in  which  nothia:?  has  yet 
been  dene,  and  it  offers  almost  limitless 
possibilities  for  increasing  production  on 
the  farm. 

I  refer  to  an  aggressive  plan  of  ra- 
tionalizing the  use  of  existing  farm  ma- 
chinery, chiefly  by  means  of  neighbor- 
hood machinery  pools  and  Government 
contracting  for  special  typ)es  of  equip- 
menc  which  can  be  taken  south  and 
moved  north  with  the  harvest. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  for  instance, 
there  is  the  kind  of  submarginal  unpro- 
ductive land  of  which  the  Secretary 
^p-  <k-  In  other  counties  there  is  an 
.•  1 ;  npuiation  of  power  machinery 
■v.".;  h  is  operated  intensively  at  certain 
.siA;  jns  and  stands  idle  for  many  months 
cf  the  year.  Properly  used,  that  ma- 
chinery ccr.  ,i  :  place  hundreds  of  thou- 
^^nd^    of    n.    i-.iays    on    the    Nation's 

8  ::p«i^  a  mm  has  a  potato  digger. 
:  ;  •  x.ii.  p.-  li-  uses  it  for  a  few  days 
on  his  own  place,  and  it  lies  idle  the  rest 


of  the  year.  On  other  farms  potatoes 
are  dug  by  hand,  requiring  a  la'fe 
amount  of  labor  at  the  peak  season.  Why 
not  arrange  to  start  that  potato  digu'er 
working  at  the  southern  end  of  the  ix)- 
tato  belt,  and  move  it  north  from  farm 
to  farm  throughout  the  potato  harvest? 
Farmers  who  have  paid  wages  to  en  ws 
of  diggers  would  be  glad  to  pay  for  ihe 
use  of  that  machine. 

Machinery  made  available  on  that 
basis  could  be  handled,  with  'he  permis- 
sion of  its  farmer-owner,  of  course,  by 
crews  trained  by  State  agricultural  col- 
lege engineers. 

Other  kinds  of  machinery — combines, 
tractors,  buck  rakes,  and  the  like^an  be 
pooled  readily  in  the  communities  where 
they  are  owned  I  am  not  proposing  that 
farmers  be  forced  to  spread  the  use  of 
their  mechanical  equipment.  Eut  I  krcw 
that  the  American  tradition  of  the  husk- 
ing bee.  of  neighborly  help  in  times  of 
crisis,  can  make  itself  felt  now  if  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  various 
State  departments,  and  the  agricultvral 
coHegPS  will  apply  themselves  to  the  task 
of  working  out  a  practical,  equitable  plan 
for  sharing  machinery.  The  plan  must 
cf  course  provide  compensation  to  the 
owners  of  the  equipment,  and  some  form 
of  assurance  that  the  equipment  will  be 
operated  by  men  who  know  how  to  use  it. 

There  Is  one  form  of  farm  tool,  the 
buck  rake,  which  ought  to  be  made  in 
great  quantity  and  made  available  to 
tractor  owners  throughout  the  Nation's 
milkshed.  Its  use  can  save  an  enonncus 
amount  of  manpower  in  haymaking  time, 
when  dairy  farmers  are  hardest  hit  by 
the  Impact  of  demands  for  their  time. 

I  urge  an  immediate  survey,  to  be  com- 
pleted by  January  1,  a  kind  of  cen.>-us  of 
all  the  time-saving  machinery  on  United 
States  farms.  This  census  could  be  taken 
between  now  and  January  by  boys  in 
lural  high  schools.  The  records  could  be 
turned  over  to  county  farm  war  boards, 
which  are  already  charged  with  the  job 
of  rationing  purchases  of  farm  machin- 
ery. These  boards,  handling  requests  for 
new  machinery,  will  be  in  a  position  to 
know  the  requirements  of  farmers  in 
their  communities,  and  to  suggest  ways 
of  spreading  the  use  of  the  equipment  on 
hand. 

The  same  boards,  by  listing  such  equip- 
m.ent  as  corn  pickers,  potato  diggers,  and 
similar  specialized  equipment,  could  sup- 
ply the  data  necessary  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  set  up  a  system  of  pools  for  such 
machinery  which  could  be  moved  to  the 
southern  regions  of  each  crop  belt  to 
start  north  with  the  harvest  at  the  proper 
time. 

At  the  same  time  I  believe  the  Depart- 
ment's experts  in  community  problems 
should  lose  no  time  proposing  simple, 
workable,  and  equitable  neighborhood 
pooling  plans. 

The  genius  of  American  agriculture, 
which  has  been  able  to  solve  problems  as 
complicated  as  the  development  of  dis- 
ease-resistant, high-producing  hybrid 
corn,  can  surely  solve  with  a  little  old- 
fashioned  American  horse  sense  this 
highly  critical  question  of  producing 
more  and  more  food  and  fiber  in  spite  of 
the  decreasing  supply  of  rural  manpower. 
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North  Dakota  Suitable  Location  for  War 
Industries 
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■N  OF   Rr'.'AFKS 


HON.  CHARLES  R.ROBERTSON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7.  1942 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  through  a  combmation  of 
circumstances,  percliance  political  and 
perchance  not,  my  State  of  North  Dakota 
is  almost  alone  in  the  Union  of  the  48 
States  that  has  not  up  to  date  been  rec- 
ognized by  this  Government  as  a  place  in 
which  to  invest  some  of  the  people's  tax 
money  in  our  war  effort. 

Some  of  the  States  have  been  tremen- 
dously the  beneficiaries,  particularly  the 
Southern  States.  Even  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  has  been  favored  and  Mon- 
tana is  conspicuously  favored. 

On  all  occasions  when  I  have  presented 
North  Dakota's  case  to  the  Government 
or  its  various  departments.  I  am  advised 
again  and  again  of  the  impracticability 
of  the  training  of  men  in  those  colder 
regions,  and  yet  the  careful  analysis  of 
the  climatic  conditions  of  South  Dakota 
and  Montana  proves  conclusively  that 
their  weather  conditions  are  quite  paral- 
lel with  those  of  North  Dakota.  In  the 
face  of  the.se  facts,  my  State  continues,  at 
least  in  a  per  capita  position,  to  be  one 
of  the  larRest  buyers  of  War  bonds  and 
one  of  the  greatest,  per  capita,  contrib- 
utors to  the  manpower  of  our  war  effort. 
The  people  of  North  Dakota,  and  right- 
eously so.  feel  that  the  State  has  been 
definitely  discriminated  against  and  I 
surmise  they  are  willing  to  accept  this 
position  once  they  are  able  to  understand 
why  this  discrimination. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  uncomfortable 
thing  to  be  one  of  a  great  family  and  to 
discover  that  you  alone  within  that  fam- 
ily are  rather  out  of  step  with  the  parents 
and  find  yourself  not  on  an  equal  stand- 
ing with  the  others.  Such  is  th?  parallel 
case  of  North  Dakota  in  the  family  of 
States  today  and  still  we  are  asked  by 
this  Government  to  make  our  ratio  con- 
tribution along  with  the  others. 

War  industrial  enterprises  are  being 
located  across  our  borders.  The  high 
salaries  paid  by  these  enterprises  are 
draining  the  youths  from  our  farms. 
Tills  influence,  together  with  the  draft, 
is  reducing  the  greatest  industry  of  the 
State— farming— to  its  lowest  point. 
Farmers,  even  in  this  more  prosperous 
condition,  cannot  compete  with  these 
industrial  wages,  and  thus  the  popula- 
tion leaves  by  the  hu :.(::•  ds  each  month. 
Still  from  the  crcr  G  .  ernment  comes 
a  quota  demand,  :ii  .i.-i.red  against  the 
last  footing  of  h  ch  population,  that  we 
meet  our  demand:  Mi;'.^  w-  mo^t  th-  War 
bond  demands;  tliat  w-  ni  ■•  '  i^."  t;^^ 
and  tha^  wr  coniio^.u  to  the 
■•  Nati'^n's  Arir.y. 
ni  of  the  people  of  North 
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The  rec- 
It  stands 


];k-  a  .shiUiiK-  lamp  am  mg  the  records  of 
tlv  States,  ard  y*'  ti>dfiy  no  portion  of 
this  vast  *  ax-i  ;■'.  r,d,r:::  program  has 
found  even  a  li.v.k.i.  mto  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  and  they  tell  us  it  is  too 
far  north  to  be  practical  in  war  effort, 
and  still  we  train  flyers  to  protect  Alaska. 

We  find  ourselves  allied  with  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  in  the  United  Nations 
effort,  and  Canada  Is  vastly  farther  north 
thaa  North  Dakota,  and  I  surmise  that 
some  place  in  that  great  Dominion,  many 
miles  north  of  the  border,  the  sons  of  the 
Dominion  are  bo  ra:  t  lined  to  fly,  even 
in  weather  colder  ilian  North  Dakota. 

I  submit  herewith  a  statement  from 
one  of  the  papers  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  the  Leader,  published  in  Bis- 
marck, N,  Dak.,  which  tells  in  a  few  words 
some  interesting  things  about  Nortli 
Dakota : 

OLDTIMES  RIADS   RIOT  ACT 

(By  a  Veteran  of  Two  Wars) 
(The  following  letter  was  written  by  one 
of  the  early  homesteaders  in  southwestern 
North  Dakota,  He  is  a  veteran  of  both  the 
Spanish-American  and  World  War  No.  1  and 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  enliEt  in  the  present 
conflict.) 
To  the  Leader: 

I  have  read  In  your  paper  the  correspond- 
ence between  Congressman  Robertson  and 
the  Under  Secretary  of  War.  Perhaps  the 
war  Office  folks  have  not  seen  much  of  the 
dear  old  U,  S,  A.  At  least  their  letters  say 
as  mucii. 

I  have  visited  most  of  the  Army  posts  In 
the  United  States  and  do  not  know  of  a 
single  one  more  perfectly  located  than  Fort 
Lincoln.  It  has  natural  drainage,  pure  water, 
natural  landing  fields,  very  few  days  of  poor 
visibility  and  more  sunshine  than  any  other 
post  in  America.  Less  men  on  the  sick  list, 
less  lost  hours  in  drill,  natural  target  ranges 
that  could  be  bought  for  $10  per  acre. 

Troops  could  be  moved  much  quicker  than 
from  Sheridan.  Snelltng.  or  any  other  post; 
because  they  are  all  located  in  congested 
districts  and  would  call  for  all  of  the  roads 
In  the  vicinity  in  order  to  move  equipment. 
Even  Presidio.  Calif.,  one  of  the  finest, 
could  not  get  troops  out  of  there  In  24  hours. 
It  has  more  fog  and  sleet  than  any  place  In 
North  Dakota. 

I  could  go  on  for  hours  as  I  know  the  con- 
ditlons  and  did  not  get  It  from  the  KFYR 
map.  I  have  lived  In  all  of  those  posts  as 
well  as  the  Philippines  and  the  West  Indies. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary 
of  War  If  he  has  visited  the  United  States 
Military  Academy?  If  so,  please  have  him 
state  the  number  of  hours  it  is  possible  to 
drill  In  a  year  How  about  a  project  at 
Great  Falls,  Mont.?  How  about  Fort  Meade. 
S.  Dak.,  with  one  streak  of  rusty  railroad 
to  move  troops  and  one  cow  trail  of  a  road  to 
move  equipment. 

No,  Mr.  Under  Secretary,  you  know  very 
little  of  the  locations  of  the  troops  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  Of  course,  we  have 
no  one  In  Congress  who  knows  where  the 
Army  and  Navy  Building  is  located.  Congress 
has  fought  all  branches  of  the  aimed  service 
on  all  appropriations  for  defense  I  am  not 
a  foifti-tr  Mr  tJnder  Secretary  1  am  a 
native  An,':a,ia  The  only  difference  be- 
tween l>.e  Iiaiiur.  ai.d  myself  Is  that  be  got 
an  allo'iiaat  h:,(i  I  gf  t  a  homestead.  And 
please  dr:,  t  fiad  lauU  v.'.;h  our  conditions. 
We  have  the  be.-i  N'  f  ;.e  can  tay  differently 
and  tell  the  truib  P  .uics  left  out,  I  speak 
of  a  natural  lay-out  tts  God  gave  it  to  us.  It 
needs  no  changes. 

,^.^  f  T  n~.en  in  sp-v:ce:   we  have  more  than 
aa\  dale  in  the  Ua.ou  per  capita  of  popula- 


tion. And  don't  tell  me  tliey  are  not  good. 
Natural  shots,  and  they  can  take  It  as  they 
have  not  grown  up  in  cUff  dweller  apartments. 
A?  for  War  bonds,  we  have  bought  our  quota. 

As  for  politics,  Mr.  Under  Secretary,  we 
don-,  amount  to  much  We  have  no  Whiei- 
ERS,  Vandknbercs.  or  Tafts  Only  one  Nte. 
We  voted  for  Willkie  as  a  State,  but  not  I. 
Our  State  troops  In  the  last  war  gave  a  service 
of  100  percent,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  no  one  to  look  out  for  us  we  were  assigned 
to  other  units.  During  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  North  IDakota  troops  gained  special 
mention  from  such  men  as  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur's  dad.  General  Bell.  General  Funston. 
and  Black  Jack  Pershing,  the  big  shot  of  the 
last  war. 

Now.  Mr  Secretary,  come  clean.  Dout  try 
to  load  us  down  with  a  lot  of  bunk  Give 
North  Etekota  Its  dues.  We  are  at  least  en- 
titled to  a  square  deal. 

This  Is  written  by  a  soldier  bearing  a  name 
that   has   been  on   the  records  of   the   War 
Department  for  the  past  five  generations. 
Yours  for  victory. 

Veteran  or  Two  Wars. 

Shields.  N.  Dak. 

Can't  get  in  this  one  because  I  am  out 
politically. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAiiKS 

OF 

HON,  ROKERT  R.  CHIPERFIELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TJiur.iz::    October  1.  1942 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  intend  to  permit  to  go  unchal- 
lenged certain  erroneous  statements  as 
to  my  attitude  on  public  questions  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Plrst  of  all,  I  wish  to  emphasize  I  did 
everything  I  could  to  keep  this  country 
out  of  war,  while  preparing  our  country 
for  war  if  it  came.  I  knew  how  unpre- 
pared we  were.  In  following  this  course 
I  was  carrying  out  my  own  deep  convic- 
tion, the  platform  of  both  political 
parties,  and  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
cf  the  people  I  represent.  I  kept  my 
pledge  to  my  people. 

There  ha^  b- :  n  a  dr-*rmin',:!  a*-'mrt 
by  small  bir  ■.  -.  .!■  .  .=u.  ;■  !;  w;-::  l^':  a:  s 
to  smear  &r..i  t,"  l-i.'  M'  --iji  ■  '  '  t"  a- 
gress.     At:   ■  a"--,inding   tx   ra;  ;■  "  .  s 

was  that  Co:.y:i.i.i  failed  tc  :..;  :Ay  Guciia.. 
The  truth  is  there  was  never  a  bill  before 
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aa'  ."  ■•■:.. 
l:e  f orlili- 
a*-  ro  vf- 


Congress  to  for^f^ 

proposal  to  drer:gt     a-  i  i:! 

not  in  any  way  cormected  w 

cation  of  that  i.sland.    Th* 

quest  from  the  Presidf'n;   :h    C a- .n.   :.  a  : 

in  Chief,  to  fortify  Gaam.     Ih-  N,.'.  la- 

partment  did  not  :<    i  iiin.tr.cl  i:.i   ;.;i;- 

fication  of  Ciiirr;     Dunne  the  course  cf 

the  debate  th.:   ll^^i^--^'^''    Cm    Vinson, 


chairman  of  tli 


_  .\  a  1  a,  I 


T.ittee 


of  the  House,  did  not  recommend  the 
fortification  of  Guam.    He  said; 

Opposition  to  this  item  has  been  based 
upon  the  assumption  Guam  is  to  be  fortified 
and  made  Into  a  strongly  defendprf  naval  base 
for  airplanes  and  submarines.    I:      .■•-■■.■  '■-..» 
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II 


Itlon  the  commlttp«  ha<«  p   ro  into  this 
matter  at  great  length,  and  I  -  ;re  you 

there  is  no  Intention  on  the  pai  t  l.  uie  Navy 
DepATtment  to  lorttfy  Guam — 

Nor  was  It  the  first  step  tc^ard  the 
fortification  of  Guam,  for  he  wcbt  on  to 
say — 

o»  do  anything  rurther  than  what  1 
In  this  bill. 


Senator  Walsh,  chairman  cf  i 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senatp 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  F 
1942: 

No  direct  request  for  fortiflcation 
wa«  ev»T  before  the  committee  of  t 
or  the  House. 

I   believe  it  logically  follows 
Member  of  Congress  ever  had  ai 
tunlty   to   vote   on    the   fortiflc 
Guam  because  that  question  u 
before  the  Congress. 

KMBABCO    AGAINST    JAPAM 

This  same  group  would  hrw' »' 
believe  that  those  who  opp' 
into  this  war  were  lacking  in  vusi 
they  did  not  foresee  the  seno: 
the  situation,  especially  in  the  P- 
Let  us  examine  the  record 
had  the  foresight  and  w!".o 
vision. 

The    Fore'S".    Af^w.^    C 
which  I  am    i    :   ■  r:    -       :. 
which  disclased   thai   hu^t 
war    materials    were    beinR 
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eastern  matters,  gave  the  following  testi- 
mony of  the  percentages  of  war  natenal 
Japan  received  from  the  Uniteq  States, 
page  405  of  hearings: 


Of  trurlu.  autos.  and  parts. 

Of  copper 

All  oil 

Pig  iron 

Other  Iron    (scrap) 

Machinery  and  engines 

Of  high-octane  gasoline 


on   far 


During  the  period  from  103: 
there  was  exported  to  Jap... 
United  States  over  8.000,000  lorn 
Iron,  steel,  and  steel  scrap    a- 
thousands  of  tons  of  other  » 
material. 

In  the  year  1937  we  exported  t 
Iron   and   steel   amounting   to 
tons.    Fn'>':cl;  rr.aterial  to  bu:ld  2*  battle- 
ship.-^       i  vuuo  •  )as  each,  200  .sut  marines 
of  -'  4.  u  •    :.    •  1  h,  10  aircraft  carriers  of 
30  0„0    lo;..,    ta.l\    and    26 
15  000  tons  each 

In   19  58    A'>  exportt'd   to  Japa^  scrap 
iron   .i:  1     ■  ol   amounting   to 
tons,   and    ;<T  ::3    tons   of    steel 
blooms,  and  so  forth. 

In  1939  we  exported  to  Japan  :|  035  000 
tons  of  scrap  iron  and  steel, 
144  000  tons  of  steel  ingots  ar.i 

Even  as  late  as  1940  w--  ►  x: 
Japan  iron  and  steel  an: 
000  tons,  and  in  addition  233  OGC 
st«el  ingots  and  blooms. 

There  was  >iS.  •  x;^  :'•  d  :>  J  f  -.n  from 
the  United  t^:a  -  >  :..  l.'JT  .  :  ;:  and 
parts  valued  at  S-Mo?  Mti    .:.    :      -i  .x.v 
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In  these  same  years  we  exported  to 
Japan  petroleum  valued  at  $219,856,062 
of  which  555,456  barrels  was  aviation  gas 
supplied  in  1939.  As  late  as  1940  we 
shipped  to  Japan  776,499  barrels  of  high- 
grade  aviation  gasoline. 

Tnink  of  it.  These  same  materials  are 
being  used  against  our  boys  fighting  so 
valiantly  in  the  Far  East  today.  Without 
any  regard  for  our  own  needs  we  shipped 
these  essential  and  critical  war  materials 
out  of  this  country  to  Japan  and  today 
we  are  faced  with  a  scrap-iron  shortage 
that  is  so  acute  it  is  necessary  to  make 
house-to-house  collections. 

ADMINISTRATION  FORCES   RETCSE  TO  ACT 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  situation? 
Where  should  the  blame  be  placed?  Who 
had  the  lack  of  foresight?  In  the  first 
place,  the  President  could  have  prevented 
shipment  of  these  war  materials  by  find- 
ing, under  the  terms  of  our  then  existing 
Neutrality  Act  that  a  state  of  war  existed 
between  Japan  and  China,  thereby  put- 
ting into  effect  an  embargo  which  would 
have  prevented  the  exportation  of  war 
material  to  Japan.    This  he  failed  to  do. 

Nor  is  it  too  far  back  to  recall  that 
last  August  the  President  stated  to  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  that  he  thought  he 
could  "baby"  Japan  for  3  or  4  more 
months.  But  this  •babying"  policy  did 
not  prevent  Japan  from  striking  on  De- 
cember 7. 

As  far  back  as  1939,  before  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Europe,  a  number  of  bills 
had  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  Japjane.se  aggression  on  China 
by  proposing  specific  embargo  legislation 
which  would  have  prevented  Japan  from 
receiving  these  great  quantities  of  strate- 
gic war  material.  These  bills  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  there  was  a  determined  effort  by  the 
Republican  members  of  that  committee, 
including  myself,  to  have  this  legislation 
enacted.  Although  it  had  been  specifi- 
cally promised  by  administration  forces 
that  hearings  would  be  granted  on  these 
bills,  this  promise  was  not  carried  out. 

On  June  17.  1939.  months  before  the 
attack  on  Poland,  in  a  minority  report 
on  the  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 
which  was  signed  by  9  of  the  10  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  including  myself,  we  called 
attention  to  the  facf  we  could  not  secure 
consideration  and  action  on  these  bills, 
and  made  the  following  statement: 

THE  PACIFIC  SrrtJATION 

We  have  attempted,  without  success,  to 
secure  ccnsideration  and  action  by  our  com- 
mittee on  the  situation  in  the  Orient.  We 
feel  that  It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  determine 
our  possible  conduct  as  to  future  wars  In 
Europe  Ijefore  we  determine  our  conduct  as 
to  an  existing  war  We  have  let  our  excite- 
ment about  what  may  happen  to  our  remote 
Interests  li  Europe  blind  us  to  what  is  now 
happening  to  our  immediate  Interests  in  the 
Paciac,  where  our  treaty  rights  are  being 
violated  and  our  national  interests  threatened 
every  day  We  feel  certain  that  if  we  had 
solved  this;  Immediate  far-eastern  problem 
first.  It  would  have  gone  far  toward  solving 
the  rest  oJ  our  international  problems. 

Under  ihese  circumstances  who  had 
the  foresight?  Who  refused  to  recognize 
the  dansers  then  existing  in  the  Far 
East?  Wis  it  the  administration  who 
refused  to  take  action  or  the  Republican 


members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee who  urged  that  this  situation  be  cor- 
rected? 

AVIATION     APPHOPHIATION 

These  same  groups  accuse  certain 
Members  of  Congress  of  voting  in  1939  to 
reduce  the  number  of  planes  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  It  is  true  in  1939  there 
was  an  appropriation  bill  for  5.500  planes. 
On  the  fioor  of  the  House  it  was  disclosed 
these  planes  were  of  such  a  design  they 
were  not  comparable  in  speed  and  per- 
formance to  planes  in  current  use  in 
Europe.  I,  together  with  my  Republican 
colleagues,  at  that  time  supported  a  mo- 
tion not  to  have  all  these  planes  built 
immediately.  It  was  argued  it  would  be 
better  policy  to  build  two-thirds  of  them 
at  once,  and  wait  until  a  later  date  to 
build  the  other  one-third.  This  would 
have  allowed  time  for  experimentation. 
At  that  time  I  voted  for  a  $9,000,000 
appropriation  for  that  purpose.  We 
simply  asked  that  not  all  the  airplanes 
be  built  at  once  so  that  later  others 
could  be  built  which  would  have  the 
benefit  of  this  experimentation  and  not 
be  obsolete. 

This  was  merely  carrying  out  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  as  they  said  in  their 
report: 

The  committee  questions  the  wisdom  of 
procetding  with  the  immediate  procurement 
of  at  least  the  1.283  planes.  It  Is  highly  prob- 
able that  some  of  them,  If  ordered  immedi- 
ately, would  be  inferior  as  to  speed  with 
planes  now  in  production  abroad  for  com- 
parable missions.  It  would  seem  sensible  to 
wait  upon  improvements  promised  by  studies 
now  under  way,  unless  national  defense  needs 
are  deemed  to  warrant  their  construction 
now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  history  has  proven 
the  correctness  of  our  position.  Mr. 
Taber.  ranking  member  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  called  attention  to 
this  fact  only  a  few  months  ago  when  he 
stated  on  the  fioor  of  the  House: 

It  Is  a  matter  cf  fact  today  that  none  of 
these  original  5.500  planes  have  ever  been 
completed  because  of  the  obsolete  type.  The 
entire  design  has  been  changed  and  deliveries 
actually  made  have  been  of  a  different  type 
than  those  orlgmally  ordered.  The  $9,000,000 
for  experimental  purposes,  together  with 
other  funds,  was  provided  for  later  on  after 
Colonel  Lindt)ergh,  General  Arnold,  and  Dr. 
Lewis  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  had  been  before  the  deficiency 
committee  In  the  fall  of  1939. 

Incidentally,  since  we  were  unsuccess- 
ful in  having  our  views  adopted,  I  voted 
for  final  passare  of  the  bill  calling  for  the 
full  5,500  planes. 

The  result  was  that  if  the  motion  pro- 
viding $9,000,000  for  experimental  pur- 
poses had  carried  there  would  not  have 
been  the  delay  in  carrying  on  this  im- 
portant work,  which  was  so  vitally  needed 
to  put  the  Army  Air  Corps  on  its  feet. 

RESPONSIBILITY    RESTS    ON    ADMINIoTR.vnON 

It  comes  with  exceeding  poor  grace  for 
those  vociferous  administration  support- 
ers to  attack  the  records  of  thos<'  who 
tried  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war  and 
accuse  them  of  obstruction.  The  simple 
facts  are  that  the  administration  has 
been  in  absolute  control  over  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
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emment  for  almost  10  years.  If  there 
was  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  foresee  and  prepare  for  an 
impending  conflict  the  responsibility 
therefore  miost  rest  squarely  en  the  shoul- 
ders of  this  majority  party  in  whose 
hands  rested  the  entire  machinery  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

TWO-OCEAN    NAVT 

They  overlook  that  at  the  same  time 
these  members  who  tried  to  prevent  our 
entry  Into  war  just  as  consistently  voted 
for  hundreds  of  bills  for  our  national  de- 
fense and  security.  For  example,  they  ' 
failed  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
w^hen  there  was  a  proposal  before  the 
Congress  to  build  a  two-ocean  navy, 
which  incidentally  I  supported,  the  Presi- 
dent said  it  was  "utterly  stupid"  sind  its 
sponsors  "just  plain  dumb."  He  made 
this  statement  in  a  press  conference  on 
May  14,  1940.  According  to  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  15,  1940: 

Mr.  Roosevelt  brushed  aside  as  utterly 
stupid  fuggestions  that  develcpments  In  the 
European  struggle  and  their  Implications  In 
the  Pacific  strengthened  tlie  arguments  for 
a  two-ocean  American  Navy  If  it  ever  had 
any  merit  that  theory  became  outmoded 
with  the  acquisition  of  California  in  1847. 
he  said.  Such  a  conception  of  the  Nation's 
floating  defense  was  Just  plain  dumb,  he 
added. 

BASELESS    ATTACKS 

To  show  further  to  what  extent  these 
attacks  are  being  carried  on,  in  an  ad- 
vertisement appearing  in  the  Quincy 
Herald  Wliig.  a  prominent  newspaper  in 
my  district,  I  was  asked: 

Why  did  you  consistently  obstruct  the 
passage  of  all  bills  aimed  at  the  protection 
ot  the  United  States  and  Its  defenses? 

This,  of  course,  carries  the  implication 
that  I  voted  against  all  appropriations 
for  our  national  defence.  In  view  of  this 
statement  I  requested  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Congressional 
Library  to  carefully  analyze  all  my  votes 
which  contained  appropriations  for  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard.  That 
analysis  shows  that  out  of  total  appro- 
priations of  $156,163,821,482.63  for  such 
purposes,  I  opposed  only  six-tenths  of  1 
percent.  Yet  I  am  asked  why  I  con- 
sistently obstructed  bills  for  our  national 
defense  when  I  voted  against  only  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  Army,  Navy. 
and  Coast  Guard  appropriations. 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  letter  from 
the  Library  of  Congress,  signed  by  the 
chief  of  the  inquiry  section.  Legislative 
Reference  SeiTice,  which  verifies  these 
statements. 

In  this  same  advertisement  I  was  asked 
the  following  question: 

Why  did  you  make  the  statement  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  that  "Japan  doesn't  Intend 
fighting"?  (CoNCRissioNAL  RaconD,  May  14, 
1941.)  ( 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  I 
realized  the  dangers  in  the  Pacific  as  early 
as  June  1939.    On  June  24,  1941.  I  made 

the  '.X  :  ::i' n  i-,.:'' d'C' ■(,  n  !:..■"  w>  wu^d  be 
in  wai  V,  .;:i  Ja;  n;  :j\  D  ':''>'.\.j-t  I  aiid 
later,  in  J-'/.y  IS/ll.  I  r.  v.-rci  n:v  ti:r;.> 
schedule  and  mad*  ti  »  wnuen  prtuiciiOii 
we  would  hr.  •  na\;>l  >  nsragements  with 
Japan  by  Or"  b-  :  l\  :in,-:  •.'-,:-  -■;•:;  G-  r- 
manv  b\  !,'L,vt  !i:'>  r  1.  1941.    A:. J  \'„t.  you 


will  note  they  directly  quote  me  as  say- 
ing. "Japan  doesn't  Intend  fighting." 

An  examination  of  my  remarks — May 
14.  1941— will  disclose  I  did  not  person- 
ally make  that  statement.  In  that  speech 
I  called  attention  to  the  conflicting  state- 
ments which  were  being  made  by  public 
officials  as  to  whether  or  not  we  were 
going  to  be  able  to  keep  out  of  war.  I 
then  quoted  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Quincy  Herald  Whig  of  May  12.  1941, 
which  brought  out  the  confusion  of  opin- 
ion which  existed  here  in  Washington. 
This  editorial  merely  pointed  out  that 
there  were  people  in  Washington  who 
held  the  belief  that  Japan  did  not  intend 
to  fight  but  vs  I  waiting  for  President 
Roosevelt  to  li.ako  the  first  move.  This 
was  not  my  opinion  nor  the  opinion  of 
the  Herald  Whip,  but  simply  a  statement 
by  that  paper  that  such  an  opinion  was 
held  by  certain  groups  in  Washington. 

These  are  not  nearly  all  the  erroneous 
attacks  that  are  being  made  on  the  Con- 
gress but  the  examples  cited  I  believe  are 
sufficient  to  disclose  their  unreliable 
character. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  have  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  call  attention  to  these  attacks 
upon  the  Congress  and  the  records  of 
individual  Members,  but  I  felt  they  were 
so  unjust  that  I  must  present  the  real 
facts  surrounding  them. 

REPrBLICAN   POLICT 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  look  backward 
but  to  face  the  situation  with  which  we 
are  confronted.  Repardle.ss  of  how  we 
got  into  war,  we  are  in  the  most  terrific 
war  in  our  history  with  our  very  national 
existence  at  stake,  and  we  must  win 
whatever  the  cost.  Instead  of  looking 
backward  at  "what  might  have  been," 
we  must  look  forward  and  face  "what 
must  be,"  in  order  to  win. 

On  September  22  1*4.:  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  Hcu^t  ol  Representatives 
held  a  caucus  and  unanimously  adopted 
a  10-point  declaration  of  policy  which 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  The  Nation's  war  effort  must 
continue  unabated  until  complete  de- 
cisive victory  is  won. 

Second.  We  oppose  any  attempts  to 
negotiate  peace,  or  the  consideration  of 
any  peace  terms  until  our  arms  have 
won  such  a  decisive  victory  that  we.  to- 
gether with  our  allies,  are  able  to  dictate 
the  peace  terms. 

Third.  The  United  States  is  obligated 
to  work  with  other  nations  for  an  under- 
standing to  bring  about  continued  peace. 
In  so  doing  we  must  not  endanger  cur 
own  independence,  weaken  our  American 
way  of  life,  or  our  system  of  government. 

Fourth.  We  pl^dpf^  constant  vigilance 
to  elimina:.    euxnirneni  inefiBciency. 

Fifth  V."'  V.!.;  1  r.tinue  to  Eive  the 
Presidtiii  .  jlJ  tu;-;  jit  in  the  war.  The 
gravity  of  the  situation  requires  the  un- 
divided effort  of  everyone. 

Sixth.  National  unity  depends  upon 
an  informed  public  opinion  based  upon 
free  .^p^-'^h  and  fvpf  Y^resf"  Ihf  r.eht 
and  duty  'o  c■:■■:tlr'z^■  ar^d  Mifc;-:'-M  n::,ii.t 
b.    fully  ex.  rci.-f-d  and  d^schart^-i 

fcoventh.  T'h--?-(-  <  an  i>=  no  veiled  in- 
terests in  rh;  w  r  T'^  Nation's  peril 
must  n  •  b'  tx;-.  ;  • ,;  Ly  any  Individual 
or  grou^^  i^T  ipvCial  feciiis. 


EMghth.  Individual  freedoms  must  rot 
be  permanently  surrendered  in  the  name 
of  the  war. 

Ninth.  We  shall  insist  that  nondefense 
spending  be  reduced  to  essentials. 

Tenth.  We  oppose  any  use  of  the  war 
effort  as  an  excuse  for  unwarranted  en- 
croachment on  free  enterprise.  In  win- 
ning the  war  we  must  not  lose  the  peace. 

I  stand  squarely  behind  this  declara- 
tion of  policy.  I  will  do  everything  within 
my  power,  both  ofiflcially  and  in  my  in- 
dividual capacity,  to  win  the  war,  and 
solemnly  pledge  that,  if  elected  to  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  my  record,  by 
my  vote,  will  support  my  pledge. 
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LXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATTVia 

'Vedncsdau,  October  7,  1942 

Ml  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  ran  across  an  article  which  seems  to 
merit  more  than  passing  attention. 
This  article  confirms  the  thoughts  of 
many  of  us  about  the  attitude  which  we 
must  adopt  if  we  are  to  win  this  war. 

The  article  is  called  Kill  or  Be  Killed, 
and  was  written  by  Robert  Sherrod  from 
somewhere  in  Australia,  and  appeared  in 
the  June  1  issue  of  Life  magazine.  Mr. 
Sherrod,  an  ace  correspondent,  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  with  the  boys  in  the 
actual  war  theater,  and  he  describes  the 
same  spirit  I  observed  during  my  recent 
service  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

The  article  follows: 

KILL    OB    EE    KUXED 

(By  Robert  Sherrod) 
Somewhere  in  Australia — In  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Forces  there  are  essentially 
only  two  combat  claspiflcations — pursuit  and 
bombardment.  There's  usually  a  van  differ- 
ence between  the  men  manning  the^  two 
types  of  ships,  something  like  the  difference 
between  a  greyhound  and  a  great  Dane  The 
bombardment  men  are  likely  to  be  seasoned 
veterans  with  many  hundreds  of  hours  flying 
time.  Many  went  through  the  Philippine 
and  Java  campaigns.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pursuit  pilots  are  those  grinning  harum- 
scarum  kids  who  face  death  with  a  yippee 
and  hvarrah.  Their  average  age  is  23  Most 
have  Just  finished  flying  school.  They've  got 
more  guts  than  anybody  else  on  earth.  They 
fly  planes — American  planes,  mind  you^ 
which  are  Inferior  in  some  ways  to  those  the 
little  yellow  Japs  fly.  The  other  day  seven  of 
our  P~39s  surrounded  one  Zero.  The  Jap 
simply  zoomed  straight  up  and  out  of  sight. 
Our  Airacobras  simply  didn't  have  the  stiiH 
to  catch  hlxn. 

There's  no  use  getting  mad  at>out  It  now. 
Our  plane  designers  simply  guessed  wrong. 
We  know  better  now.  of  cours?.  and  we  know 
well  have  newer  planes  over  here  in  quantity. 
Meanwhile,  every  American  should  pay  rever- 
ent tribute  to  our  kids  who  are  flying  the 
Kittyhawks  and  Airacobras.  Despite  disad- 
vantages, they  are  more  than  holding  their 
own.  They've  knocked  down  three  or  four 
slippery  Zeros  for  every  plane  they've  lost  in 
combat.  They  know  that  they  are  better 
fliers  than  the  Japs  and  often  one  ot  tbem 
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•ays  wlsUuHy.  "Boy.  what  we  couldnft  do  to 
them  If  we  had  2>ro8. 

The    pursuit     pilot    Is    an     Indlv  dualist. 
Wherea*  the  flying  fortress,  for  exam  )le.  car 
ries  a  nine-man  crew  and  every  man  3  life  Is 
dependent   on   the  exacting   teamwcrk   per- 
fcr-  f  every  other  man  tn  the  pi ine.  the 

pi.  :i;e9  alone     Actually,  he  v.   simply 

riding  on  an  engine  mounted  with  guns.  In 
the  la«t  analysis,  his  UJe  depend*  on  hia  own 
skill  and  quick  thinking.  If  he  gi  ts  shot 
down.  Its  his  own  neck  and  not  the  pecks  of 
etght  other  men 

These  clean  ■      nicated  lads  Ifeck  one 

thing  a«  they  h   battle  for  1  he  first 

time  the  kUler  matinct.  They  hare  been 
brought  up  as  most  American?,  to  1'  v-  their 
fellow  men.  Its  not  natural  for  tjhem  to 
want  to  kill  anybody 

That  s  where  Buzz  Wagner  come?  it 


David  Wagner,  of  Johnstown.  Pa  .  u 


Bc.yd 

at  25. 


the  youngest  lieutenant  colonel  in  th<  United 
States  Army     He  is  the  No   1  Amer:  of 

thu  war  thus  far      He  has  de.-tr(  >.   :  e- 

where  between  30  and  50  Jap  planes  and  the 
number  of  Jap«  he  haa  killed  runs  into  hun- 
dreds He  was  the  first  United  States  pursuit 
pilot  to  win  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

•Buzz  Wagner  Is  a  one-man  air  for(e.'  says 
the  Air  Forces  brigadier  general.  I  v;  yet  to 
find  a  pursuit  pilot  who  doesn't  siy  that 
Wagner  is  America's  No  1  pursuit  ?r.  An 
Airacobra  pilot.  Just  returned  frcm  a  dog- 
fight the  other  day.  paid  Wagner  '.Iter's 
highest  tribute:  "Buzz  Is  an  ii  i  [Hot 
pilot.) 

Wagner's  parents  are  good,  mldfile-class 
Americans,  his  father  an  electrician  s  jeciallz- 
ing  in  coal-minlng  apparatus,  and  de  p:te  his 
name.  Buzz  figures  he's  only  about  me-^ix 
teeiuh  German  Studying  aeronau' 
neerlng  at  the  University  of  Pittsbu-  i  H  ./z, 
at  the  end  of  his  third  year,  had  t»  >o 

tmscinated  with  airplanes  he  decldeu  :     .am 
to  fly  one     Ten  days  after  leaving  cc  liege  b« 
wa«  at  Randolph  Field.  Tex     His  eng 
training   was.   and    Is.   priceless.     "I 
engineer."  he  still  insi.ns 
—  When  the  war  started.  Buzz  was  cofeimand 
Ing  a  squadron  of  P-40"s  at  Nichols  Fi  'Id.  near 
Manila       His    first   contact   with    th< 
tx^urred  after  the  Japs  landed  at  Ap  irri.    Of 
this  first  encounter  Buzz  says:  "The  only  Im 
pression   I   can   rememl>er   la   the   a^ftil 
structive  powers  of  my  guns.     I  f'  h 
what  a  terrific  weapon  I  was  V- 
That    day   Lieutenant   Wagner    miui. 


de- 

•  know 
und" 
a  own  3 
Zero  planes  In  the  air  and  destroyed  lb  on  the 
ground  A  few  days  later  he  and  lis  best 
friend  Russ  Church,  attacked  30  Jap  jombers 
lined  up  at  Vigan.  Still  later  Wagr  er's  de- 
pleted squadrcn  sank  3  small  transpo'ts  with 
their  pur.^uit  planes  by  the  simple  e:;pedlent 
of  fiying  over  time  and  again  and  le  ;tlng  go 
with  all  guns  Some  other  experiences: 
Throwing  hand  grenades  from  the  coc  :plt  and 
carrying  50-pound  bombs  In  their  laps. 

The   Jnlted  States  pursulters'  snn;ll  band 
In    the    Philippines    couldn't    expect 


to    last 

after  losing  so  man^  planes 

few   days  of  war.     [General 


Th.-re 
F:- 

Wagner 

of  Conrecticut, 
itad    the 


long,  e- 
dunng 

Mac.V'thur  dtcided  to  send  his  pur^i^it  flyers 
to    .Australia   to   fetch   more   planes 
they  lingered  until  the  Battle  of  J 
nally  a  few  planes  arrived  In  time  i. 
for   Java.     Squadron    Leaders   Buzz 
and  Charles  iBud)  Sprague 
flipped    a    coin   to   see   who   would 
squadron  to  the  fightli.!?  in  the  Ind;4s     One 
of  the  two  had  to  stay  in  Australia  aiid  start 
a  pursuit  school.    Capta.n  Wagner  lo^t 
Sprague  went  to  the  Indies.     He  1? 
*  victim  of  the  Jap  s  southwara  sur. 
With     the    arrival     -f     .'Krr.'^r.- w. 
planes  In  Au'tralla    r  r       ■     >    r    .<  v 
an    encouraging    str  B    .•-•    \v ». 

put  to  teaching  gre  :.  k  ,S   !     .v  " 
Japs.    It  was  a  difflcult  aiau;  ::. -r  •  '. 
acme  black-haired  Wagner     H 
cut  out  for  teaching,  but  he  pu     < 
U^to  it. 


r, ; 


:r.' 


Bud 

■:ng, 

-•ult 

:i  :n 


neerlng 
am   an 


Warner's  lecture  tisually  began  with  the 
admonition  that  pilots  would  find  fighting 
the  Japs  fai  different  from  learning  to  fly 
trainer  planes.  "You  might  as  well  make  up 
your  mlr.ds  In  advance  that  the  Zero  Is  a 

h of  a  good  airplane.     You've  got  to  be 

smarter  than  the  Japs."  he  told  the  fledgling 
flyers.  Wagocr  shewed  his  pupils  how  to 
make  a  quick  paes  and  then  outdive  the  more 
maneuverable  Japs.  He  taught  them  how  to 
use  the  sun  vo  best  advantage:  how  to  Judge 
the  ability  o::"  an  enemy  pilot  by  the  way  he 
dips  his  winfis.  "Pursuit  flying  Is  a  science." 
he  would  say.  "but  once  you  get  in  battle 
youTl  find  Instinct  plays  Just  as  big  a  part 
as  science." 

Climax  of  the  speech  Buzz  made  In  the 
hangars  and  under  the  eucalyptus  trees  be- 
fore the  intJnt  squadron  kids  all  over  Aus- 
tralia was  iibout  the  necessity  of  killing. 
•  You  ve  got  to  get  in  there  and  kill  the  Jap 
or  he'll  kill  you.  Go  Into  battle  prepared  to 
kill.  You'd  Detter  get  out  of  your  minds  any 
idea  that  flyjag  planes  is  sport.  You've  got 
to  spread  all  the  death  you  can,  and  there's 
plentv  of  It  In  >-our  guns." 

"BU2Z  Warner  Is  a  killer."  says  one  of  'his 
old  Philippine  squadron  mates.  "He's  like 
Jack  Dempsey  must  have  been  in  his  prime, 
except  Jack  Dempsey  never  killed  anybody, 
and  Buzz  has  killed  plenty.  He  relishes  kill- 
ing Japs — he  s  got  killer  instinct  to  a  greater 
degree  than  anybody  I've  ever  known.  Tie  up 
Buzz's  hatre<i  for  the  Japs  and  his  natural 
killer  instinct  with  the  fact  that  he's  the  fin- 
est flyer  any  of  us  have  ever  seen,  and  you  see 
why  we  all  think  he's  the  best  pursuit  pilot 
In  the  world  " 

When  he's  not  traveling  around  Australia 
lecturing  ncvitlates  or  making  Inspection 
trips.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Waener  lives  at  an 
advanced  Allied  air  base  and  works  at  a  bare 
desk  at  he.wj(}uarters.  His  title  there  Is  direc- 
tor of  pursuit  for  that  area.  He  is  a  modest 
fellow  who  drinks  moderately  and  plays 
poker  badly. 

Theoretically,  Bxizz  Wagner  Isn't  supposed 
to  do  much  aying.  During  a  dogfight  in  the 
Philippines  ;i  Jap  Zero  shattered  his  wind- 
shield and  sont  a  sliver  of  glass  into  one  eye. 
He  thinks  hl^  eyes  are  O  K  now,  but  he  Isn't 
supposed  to  fly  much.  However,  3  weeks  ago 
he  flew  up  to  a  secret  operational  base  on  an 
inspection  t.-ip.  A  new  squadron  of  United 
States  pilots  whom  Wagner  had  been  teach- 
ing, was  going  out  Immediately  for  a  first 
crack  at  the  enemy,  pilots  whom  Waener  had 
been  teaching  He  couldn't  resist.  He 
Jumped  into  a  plane  and  led  the  flight.  The 
squ.tdron  de.stroyed  15  Jap  bombers  on  the 
ground  at  Lse  and  shot  up  a  gasoline  dump. 

Then  Zeros  .ittacked.     "They  scared  h 

out  me."  says  Buzz.     'Four  of  our  pilots  got 

into  the  d est  dogfight  I've  ever  seen. 

They  would  roll  down  the  beach  all  tangled 
up.  then  would  come  rolling  back  from  the 
other  direction  for  3  or  4  miles,  looking  like 
one  big  tutnblewccd.  You  knew.  1  was  aw- 
fully proud  of  these  new  boys.  They  came 
down  saying.  "Just  let  us  get  another  crack 

at    thane    b !"     That    day    Wagner   got 

three  Zeros. 

Most  important  moments  m  the  lives  of 
pursuit  pilots,  says  Wagner,  are  their  first 
two  or  thre<'  fights.  Pilots  who  have  been 
through  those  first  fights  rarely  get  shot  down 
during  other  portions  of  their  natural  lives. 
Once  a  man  has  been  in  the  air  against  the 
enemy,  he  Is  a  veteran  forevermore.  During 
those  early  f.ehts  they  learn  the  mas*  impor- 
tant lesson — kill  or  be  killed — and  never 
thereafter  is  there  doubt  in  their  minds  that 
they  are  at  war.  Pilots  are  not  particularly 
scared  during  their  first  fight:  few  of  them 
remember  anything  except  the  first  shots 
they  fire  and  the  last  before  landing.  A  man 
Is  naturally  scared  before  and  after,  but  ap- 
parently during  the  danger  he  reverts  to  pure 
instinct. 

■  I've  got  no  doubts  about  the  courage  of 
out   boys,'    says   Buzz   Wagner.     "After   all. 


they've  got  more  to  fight  for  than  anjbody 
else  on  the  earth."  We're  developing  other 
Buzz  Wagners  over  here  now.  and  nc  body 
doubts  that  500  Buzz  Wagners,  leading:  500 
squadrons,  in  500  superior  planes  such  as 
America  can  produce,  will  smash  anything 
the  Axils  can  put  In  the  skies. 


Manpi'W.  r   .n  ihe   V^  ax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON   BIRTON  K.  WHEELER 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  7  {legislative  dcy  of 
Monday.  October  5),  1942 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Samuel  Grafton, 
relating  to  the  use  of  manpower  in  the 
war.  The  article  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  Tuesday,  October  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"I'D  R.\THER  Be  Right  " 

OfR  F.^NTASTic  Conceptions  of  W.\r  Ari:  De- 
cried— Hitler  Used  Men  and  M.^TEr.IAI£  He 
Had 

(By  Samuel  Grafton) 

Manpower:  Let  us  take  the  figure  of  13.- 
000.000  men  suggested  by  Major  General  Her- 
shey  as  the  ultimate  size  of  our  Army.  We 
must  multiply  this  by  18,  for  we  have  been 
told  that  18  workers  are  needed  in  Industry 
to  back  up  each  soldier.  The  product  is  234,- 
000.000,  standing  for  the  number  of  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  we  would  need  l:a  the 
factories  to  supply  the  armed  forces. 

That  is  an  even  100000.000  more  people 
than  there  are  in  the  country,  including  hose 
in  rompers,  wheel  chairs,  and  institutioris  for 
the  criminal  insane. 

The  Truman  committee  also  has  been  ad- 
ding up  our  manpower  needs  as  estimat(-d  by 
various  war  agencies  and  has  almost  fallen 
out  of  its  chairs  to  find  that  we  would  need 
a  country  of  approximately  300,000.000  p.-ople 
to  meet  all  estimates. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  spotted  a  new  trend 
toward  fantastically  huge  conceptions  of  the 
war.  That  trend  Is  moving  along  br  skly. 
Fowler  W.  Harper,  deputy  chairman  ol  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  comes  righ:  out 
and  says  it:  "130,000.000  people  may  not  be 
enough. "     But  we  have  no  more. 

HmXB   UEED   WHAT   HI   HAD 

Working  within  this  trend,  someore  In 
Washington  has  estimated  that  we  need  40.- 
000.000  more  tons  of  steel  per  year  than  we 
can  produce  It  will  be  a  peculiar  war  If  it 
calls  on  us  fcr  100.000,000  mere  people  than 
are  alive  to  work  40,000,000  tons  of  steel 
which  don't  exist. 

Maybe  it  will  help  us  retain  our  sanity  to 
recall  that  Hitler  has  never  used  a  worker 
who  did  not  exist,  nor  a  pound  of  imaginary 
metal.  He  used  only  workers  he  had  (two- 
thirds  of  our  labor  force)  and  meUl  ho  had 
(one-third  of  ours)  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
enough.  What.  then,  has  got  Into  us  that 
our  feet  should  have  left  the  earth?  Why 
should  we  need  so  much  mere  than  Hitler 
does?    Why  are  we  always  wars  stepchildren? 

This  extraordinarily  Interesting  new  trend 
toward  fantasy  is  a  Judgment  on  us  for  never 
having  planned  a  single  chapter  in  this  war. 
Our  response  to  the  enemy  threat  (witt,  sev- 
eral heroic  exceptions)  has  not  been  specific 
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action  on  specific  fronts,  but  a  generalized 
bigness  of  program  on  a  planetary  scale. 

Our  plan  has  never  been  to  build  specific 
weapons  for  a  specific  operation  We  have 
never  made  up  our  minds  on  carrying  out  a 
specific  major  operation.  Our  plan  has  been 
to  be  stronger  than  the  enemy  everyvkhere, 
simultaneously,  though  he  Is  satiiified  when 
he  Is  stronger  than  we  are  at  one  specific 
point,  at  which  time  and  point  he  acts. 

Hitler  went  Into  France  with  a  break- 
through force  one-tnith  the  size  of  the 
French  Army;  it  was  quite  big  enough  for 
that  specific,  planned  task.  The  French 
obviotisly  needed  10  times  as  many  soldiers  as 
Hitler  because  they  did  not  know  what  they 
■wanted  to  do.  There  Is  no  limit  to  your  needJs 
when  you  don't  know  what  you  need. 

"LET'S    BtJILD   THAT.    TOO  ' 

Thus  we  have  tried  to  meet  every  request  of 
every  one  of  the  services,  till  at  once;  It  Is  only 
recently,  for  example,  that  the  Navy  has  can- 
celed plans  for  a  couple  of  ships  for  1946;  but 
there  Is  much  stuff  still  tied  up  for  that 
remote  argosy. 

C.  F.  Hughes,  of  the  New  York  Times,  who 
has  made  several  interesting  calculations  In 
this  fleld.  shows  that  our  limitless  plan  ceases 
to  be  a  plan  at  all:  it  becomes  an  Insatiable 
soaking  up  of  everything:  we  go  Just  as  crazy 
finding  aluminum  for  furniture  for  a  battle- 
ship that  won't  float  for  years  as  we  do  find- 
ing aluminum  for  a  plane  needed  over  Dieppe 
this  summer. 

The  slogan  of  our  program  has  been:  "Let's 
build  that,  too."  To  start  with  a  specific 
war  program  and  ruthlessly  subordinate  the 
interests  of  the  several  services  to  it  is  dif- 
ficult; there  are  vested  military  and  naval  In- 
terests as  well  as  vested  commercial  Interests. 
The  easiest  way  out  is  to  try  to  build  every- 
thing, honoring  all  requests,  and  keeping 
everybody  happy;  the  catch-breath  point 
comes  when  we  look  around  and  find  we  need 
300.000,000  people  to  carry  on. 

Our  Inability  to  focus  on  a  specific  action, 
at  ft  specific  time,  has,  of  course,  been  the 
Fascists'  greatest  asset  for  10  years.  That 
difficulty  has  survived  peace  and  war  and  is 
with  VIS  still.  It  was  interesting  remark 
General  Hershey  dropped:  "How  can  you  ex- 
pect an  army  to  know  how  many  men  It  will 
need  when  on  the  Volga  events  are  transpir- 
ing which  may  mean  the  difference  of  500,000 
or  2  000.000  men? 

The  way  to  know  how  many  men  you  will 
need  then  is  to  do  something,  precise  and 
specific,  to  control  events  on  the  Volga.  It 
Is  Infuriating  how  that  second  front  comes 
cropping  up  into  every  discussion. 


"Marco  Poio"  Wili'.ie 

I.LMAi:KS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    1-KFRF.SFN'T,\T:'T.S 

W''-d'jr^c.:\ .  O  tobcr  7,  I'j-i- 

Mr.  I-ANKIN  rf  M:i.>;sissippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a  k  •u;;:i!::i::ous  consent  to 
address  the  Hou.'~-r  lor  1  n-.'.nute  and  to 
re'vise  and  extend  rv  remarks. 

The  SPE.AKER      I.^  there  objection? 

There  v.i-  n-  .ib;t  .'Mon. 

Mr.  K.ANKI.\  0*  Mi.^.si:sippi.  Mr. 
Speak'-:'.  \:-ca\\  ;  hr  nri-r::r.s  press  we  learn 
that  "M-UTo  p.  ifv  Wrikie  is  ^\\\\  in 
China,  er  h(  w  ■-  o:i  yr>;erday.  Bv  n  '-.v 
he  is  probab!'.'  ki-^iiic;  his  wr-iy  au'.vn  to 
India  a:-:-  lat.  Bur:na  Road. 


I  notice  it  is  also  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dent declines  to  take  responsibility  for 
what  Mr.  Willkie  said.  The  American 
people  will  certainly  back  the  President 
in  that  attitude  100  percent. 

I  also  note  that  Mr.  Willkie  says  he 
will  say  what  he  "damn  well  pleases." 
That  may  be  just  campaign  oratory;  I 
do  not  know.  But  I  think  the  people  of 
the  Orient  ought  to  understand  Mr. 
Willkie  before  they  take  him  too  seri- 
ously. He  has  already  brought  mere  em- 
barrassment to  the  Allies  than  any  other 
living  man  by  his  wild  statements  abroad. 
His  statement  on  yesterday  seems  to  me 
to  lend  encouragement  to  those  people 
in  Tnii  t  w'uo  are  stirring  up  trouble 
at'. >.:.-■*  thi   B: it ish  Empire. 

I  am  glad  to  note  ihat  the  administra- 
tion decline!?  tn  take  any  responsibility 
for  any  of  M:  Willkie's  foreign  "cam- 
paign oratory." 


The    Senats  s    Share    m    Formula. ion    of 
Foreign  Pc'.icy 


EXTENSION   OF  KE:.I.\nK 


HON.  WARREN  R.AUSTIN 

or  VEK:.^-^■T 

L\  :;■;£  ^lwate  of  the  united  states 

Wednesday.  October  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  5),  1942 


^! 


A'  .^1  IS  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
ura^y  1  aL.iVLre^  an  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Senate's  share  in  formulation 
of  foreign  policy,  at  the  annual  forum 
o:  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  Inc.,  in 
N.  V  Y  irk  City.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent Uiat  the  address  may  b^  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  fli-st  time 
in  history  the  whole  world  is  engaged  in  total 
war.  For  the  first  time  the  opposing  ideas 
of  freedom  and  slavery  have  divided  all  of 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  These  unprece- 
dented conditions  impose  respon  jlblllties 
upon  us  Americans,  as  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  demanding  adventure  and  coura- 
geous exploration  of  new  fields  of  inter- 
national relations. 

We  must  remember  that  in  all  we  do  the 
purpose  of  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  people  of 
all  the  nations  similarly  engaged  I5  a  posi- 
tive, affirmative,  constructive  purpose,  name- 
ly, to  Insure  complete  deliverance  from 
slavery,  and  the  building  of  the  foundations 
of  a  new  world.  In  which  law  and  order  and 
righteousness  shall  be  maintained.  For  a 
time  this  will  have  to  be  done  by  supreme 
force,  supplied  by  the  great  treaty  powers 
of  the  United  Nations.  But  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  other  ultimate  objectives,  which  In- 
clude the  development  of  spiritual  isanctions 
for  good  behavior  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
men. 

The  entire  population  of  the  United  States 
has  enlisted  in  •h:?  war.  Every  resource  of 
material  and  epn.'ua!  Ftrength  is  committed 
first  to  equipping,  arming,  feeding,  sustain- 
ing, encouraging,  and  inspiring  our  sons  at 
the  front.  We  must  k^f ;  '!:  :-  -artridge  belts 
fiUed.  'We  must  i!vsj;.:i^  :..,  r  Jaitti  by  our 
unselfish  contribution  to  complete  defeat  of 
the  enemy.    We  wi!!  not  allow  evea  a  mere 


diffused  Infection  of  appeasement  to  enter 
Into  the  formulation  of  our  policy.  We  are 
determined  to  sUengthen  their  arm  by  merit- 
ing faith  In  us  that  we  will  carry  on  as  they 
do  toward  victory  We  will  asstue  our  fight- 
ing men  that  as  a  people,  notf  merely  as  a 
Government,  we  will  educate  ourselves  to 
meet  our  vls-a-vls  at  the  peace  table  with 
an  intelligent,  carefully  thought  out.  and 
well-fcrmu!ated  plan.  We  will  assure  our 
sons  and  their  posterity  that,  so  long  as 
human  frailty  shall  not  destroy  the  great 
gift  to  mankind  for  which  they  have  offered 
themselves  as  a  living  sacrifice,  such  men  as 
Hitler  and  his  lackles  shall  not  plunge  the 
world  Into  bloody  war,  and  shall  not  ever 
8galn  endanger  the  Institutions  of  Justice 
and  the  Ideals  of  liberty. 

We  envision  our  task  in  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  that  both  otir  armies  and  our 
ideas  must  triumph.  In  the  present  state 
of  human  progress  our  ideas  cannot  prevail 
without  the  success  of  our  armies.  We  will 
not  make  the  negative  cause  of  our  sacrifice 
paramount,  although  we  recognize  that  this 
Is  a  war  for  deliverance.  Unless  we  do  pre- 
vail we  can  contemplate  the  sectional  ex- 
termination, enslavement,  and  debasement  of 
the  human  race. 

Now,  hew  can  the  plans  to  defeat  fulfill- 
ment of  this  purpose  and  attain  our  af- 
firmative alms  be  laid  with  full  participa- 
tion by  all  the  people? 

You  are  at  work.  Literally  thousands  of 
other  voluntary  organleations  of  Americans 
are  similarly  tackling  the  problem.  The 
malls  are  full  of  literature  expressing  va- 
rious views.  Tlie  press,  radio,  telephone, 
telegraph,  are  all  employed  In  the  business 
of  making  our  foreign  policy. 

One  Implement  of  importance  Is  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  About  Its  func- 
tion, particularly,  you  asked  me  to  speak. 

There  is  not  a  minority  in  our  population 
which  has  not  a  right  to  equal  hearing  from 
the  Senate  floor.  If  you  could  see  the  cor- 
respond-nee  between  Senators  and  their 
constituents,  and  realize  the  intimate  rela- 
tions between  them,  and  the  candor  with 
which  they  treat  each  other  in  relation  to 
all  kinds  of  questions,  you  would  realize  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  feel  free  to 
command  their  Senators.  The  commands 
may  not  be  obeyed,  but  they  are  given  jn- 
sideratlon  in  the  formtilation  of  the  policy 
of  the  Senate.  You  realize  that  the  Judg- 
:tnent  of  the  Senate  is  grounded  upon  many 
facts  and  considerations,  of  which  some 
may  not  be  available  to  constituents. 

The  rule  of  action  Is  contained  In  a 
famous  declaration  by  Edmund  Burke,  upon 
his  election  to  Parliament  In  1774.  Address- 
ing his  constituents,  he  said  in  part: 

"Your  representative  owes  you  not  his 
indvistry  only  but  his  Judgment,  and  he  be- 
trays Instead  of  serving  you.  If  he  sacrifices 
it  to  your  opinion.  Certainly,  gentlemen,  it 
ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  rep- 
resentative to  live  in  the  strictest  union, 
the  closest  correspondence,  and  the  most 
unreserved  communication  with  his  constit- 
uents.    •     •     •" 

And  after  further  elaborating  upon  this 
close  relationship,  he  said: 

"But  his  tinblased  opinion,  his  mattire 
Judgment,  his  enlightened  conscience,  he 
ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man,  or 
to  any  set  of  men  living." 

The  Senator's  duty  to  his  constituents  is 
to  inform,  guide,  and  lead  in  understanding 
and  interpretation  of  facts  and  policies  In  the 
light  of  his  special  knowledge,  and  scientific 
application  to  public  affairs.  Correspond- 
ingly, well-informed  public  opinion  Is  gen- 
erally exr-rr'-<:r'4  by  action  cf  the  Senate. 

I  rev.'  v.  ■  iin  elementary  facts  about  the 
Senate  which  are  known  to  all  of  ycu  to  em- 
phasize, at  this  time,  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  to  the  people,  and  the  corresponding 
duty  of  the  people  to  the  Senate.    In  these 
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days  the  correlative  duties  and  resppnsiblU- 
ties  are  exceeding  great. 

The  Senate  represents  the  States 

Large  States  and  small  States  ha|e  equal 
l«prwentation. 

Amendment  of  the  Constitution!  Is  the 
method  prescribed  for  every  other  cliange  of 
Its  provisiOTvs.  but  cannot  alter  that  equality 
In  numbers.  Ratification  by  three-fcurths  of 
the  SUtes  will  not  -■:!?.--  t;  ^  =  ;  cf  rep- 
resentation In  the  s- :  :■■'  -  i-  il'.ered 
except   •      ■--■-.■     :  .■ 

The   ■    ■-•>•,  t' : .  J  ■  A ."     : 
etgn  nations  was.  at  the  time  oi  ihr 
tutional  Conver.rii  n   !:-.   Philadelphl 
In  the   separa'f   --•  .•>       '.".hen  the  i 
was  created,  the  Mrtie  rt.uiquished 
this  kir.d  to  an  ofllcer  elected  by  the 
large.     Therefore,    in    order    to    pre 
authority  of  the  Individual  States 
iJeclined   to  make  the  grant  unlin 
reserved   to  themselve*   ]nst   as  n.  : 
of    treating    with    '    :'•  c  . 
granted       The   pjo^'-r    .-f^.r'.-cl    -A...- 
the  power  granted     This  reserved  p< 
not  a  mere  veto.    It  Included  advis:; 
as  consenting     Six-year  terms  and 
elections  were  also  intended  to  ma:i 
supremacy  of  State  influence. 

The  duration  of  oflBce  of  Senator^ 
tical  development  cumulating  the  K 
and  experience  called  for  in  p' 
the  treaty-making  power.    Th-    >.  : 
panes  out  of  existence     It  ca: 
at   any  time      Such   constltut: 
mentd  guarantee  the  perpetul* 
of  the  Senate      They  give  the  beiia 
tinctlve  character  and  power  adapte<l 
the  high  duty  of  participating  in  the 
of  covenants  with  other  nations. 

It  was  the  theon,'  of  the  (ramers 
Senators  in  their  organized  being  w 
tjie  only  constitutional  advisers  of  t 
dent 

The  Cabinet  la  a  statutory  being. 
Senate  is  a  direct  creature  of  the 
tion 

The  President  has  the  right  to 
Senate  as  a  body,  and  the  Senate  has 
to  advise  the  President  respecting 
Ing  of  treaties 

Theoretically,  the  President  deaL< 
Senate  as  an  institution  havi:  k-   '  :: 
and    exercising    authority    corre   .■ 
him      In   practice,   such    Intimate 
tion  has  never  l)een  realized      Inste  . 
Intended     method.     Informal     cor.- 
with    individual    Senators,    or    mon 
White  House  meetings  of  leaders  a 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  h 
adopted      Sometimes  the  President 
Senators  through  the  Secretary  of  > 
the  Ccminittee  on  Foreign  Relatic: 

Tins  right  has  rarely  been  exercised  prior  to 
negotiation  cf  a  treaty  If  it  had  b<  en  done 
prior  to  the  negotiation  cf  the  Trear  cf  Ver- 
sailles that  treaty  might  have  bei  n  more 
generally  uuderstt>od  by  the  people  iiid  more 
wisely  conceived 

Commonly.  howe>-er.  the  only  o 
for    advice    by   the   S»nate    is 
negotiation. 

Details  of  negotiation  of  a  deflnitl 
can  be  worked  out  only  by  the  Execu 
attempt    to   usurp   that    function   f^ 
made  by  the  Senate.     The  right  cf  • 
to  be  guarded  from  surprise  by  i;. 
Intrxduced   through  recognition   of   t» 
outside  of  this  country  can  be  exer 
the  Senate  by  means  of  amendment 
ervatlon  after  the  convention  has  bdr 
mltted   for  ratiflcaticn.     The   Senate 
bound  to  take  it  cr  reject  it  as  iubmi 

However,  major  alms  of  the  war  antl 
peace  ought  to  be  publicly  discussei  I 
the  end  cf  the  war  and  the  beglnnin 
gotiatlcns. 

During  the  period  of  the  First  Wuhd  War. 
the  President  was  reelected  largely  on  the 
platlorm  "He  kept  us  out  of  war."     Tfo  ether 
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slogans  cf  that  period  further  tended  to  cen- 
ter in  the  Chief  Executive  the  function  cf 
making  fordgn  policy,  namely:  •'Too  proud 
to  fight."  and  "Peace  without  victor\."  Such 
conferences  as  occurred  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  were  limited  in  number, 
and  were  notable  for  their  lack  cf  candcr. 
There  was  only  the  appearance  of  consulta- 
tion, and  no  real  advising.  Various  members 
of  both  Houses  cf  Congress,  and  of  both  par- 
ties, were  summoned  to  the  White  House  for 
conversations  about  such  details  of  foreign 
policy  as  the  arming  of  merchantmen,  and 
early  peace  proposals  cf  German  origin  at 
times  when  their  advantage  in  hostilities 
would  have  made  a  peace  based  on  the  status 
quo  ante  bellum  quite  satisfactory  to  them. 

In  January  of  1918.  the  year  when  the  real 
work  of  formulating  a  foreign  policy  to  be 
crystallized  into  a  peace  treaty  occurred,  the 
President  addressed  Congress,  eloquently 
promoting  his  fundamental  theory  of  "peace 
without  victory."  and  setting  forth  his  14 
points.  This  speech  did  not  arouse  a 
reaction  by  the  Senate  or  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  discussion  of  peace  terms 
which  were  ever  included  in  the  definitive 
treaty,  although  some  of  the  14  points, 
particularly  the  last  one.  relating  to  an  asso- 
ciation of  nations,  played  a  considerable  part 
In  negotiations  begun  later.  The  time  was 
Inauspicious,  because  Germany  was  then 
crushing  Russia,  and  American  troops  were 
not  then  arriving  in  large  numbers  on  Euro- 
pean soil.  The  turn  of  the  tide,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  middle  cf  1918,  had  not  begun. 
H  s  a  lesson  regarding  our  attitude.     It 

"  .-  >  fundamental  error  to  start  with  the 
premise  of  peace  without  victory.  This  er- 
ror led  to  the  acceptance  of  an  armistice  on 
November  11.  1918.  which  events  have  shown 
amounted  merely  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
for  2  decades  This  great  document  known 
as  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  was  the 
outgrowth  of  the  haste  to  make  peace,  ut- 
terly failed  to  attain  the  high  objectives  of 
the  14  points. 

In  the  making  of  that  treaty,  a  greater 
secrecy  than  visual  prevailed.  Prior  to  the 
debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  question  of  rati- 
fication, the  great  mass  cf  the  people  did 
not  understand  the  treaty.  The  war  was 
over.  They  were  weary.  The  constructive, 
difficult  task  of  building  up  a  world  organiza- 
tion did  not  arouse  their  interest.  Their  at- 
titude was — let  us  have  peace 

The  unprecedented  act  of  the  President  In 
personally  attending  and  conducting  the  ne- 
gotiations facilitated  his  exclusive  control  of 
the  information  which  it  was  essential  to 
Impart  to  the  Senate  in  time  for  reasonable 
consideration  to  enable  the  Senate  to  intel- 
ligently advise  the  President  in  the  negotia- 
tions It  is  true  that  during  negotiations  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Hou^e  were  invited  to  dine  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  there  was  held  a  conversation  re- 
lating to  the  Constitution  of  the  League  of 
Nations 

The  public  generally  was  informed  by  the 
press  in  the  spring  of  that  year  of  the  terms 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  on  August  19 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  cf  the  Sen- 
ate met  at  the  White  House  and  interrogated 
the  President  regarding  a  plan  of  treaty 
which  had  already  been  given  definite  form. 

A  sequel  to  both  of  these  meetings  was 
the  transmission  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  cf  the  information  gathered,  accom- 
panied by  the  views  of  the  various  Senators. 
Another  method  of  giving  advice  was  a  decla- 
ration, signed  by  39  Members  of  tlae  Senate, 
that  they  would  not  advise  concerning,  nor 
consent  to.  the  Constitution  for  a  League  of 
Nations  in  the  form  then  proposed  and  pend- 
ing before  the  Peace  Conference  for  its  cca- 
sideration. 

Shortly  after  the  White  House  meeting  cf 
Atigust  19.  and  the  declaration,  and  during 
the  recess  of  Ccngress.  there  occtuied  certain 


cable  correspondence  between  one  ol  the 
delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Paris  and  Senator  Lodge,  then 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  delegate  requested  a  cable  through  the 
State  Department  of  the  exact  phraseDlogy 
of  amendments  modifying  the  League  o:^  Na- 
tions Covenant  which  the  Senate  considered 
Important,  and  expressed  the  desire  to  meet 
the  Senate's  views  as  closely  as  possible  t3  ob- 
tain acquiescence  therein  of  other  nations 
anxious  for  recognition  of  their  own  special 
Interests.  Senator  Lodge  replied,  la  sub- 
stance, that  the  President  expressed  no  will- 
ingness to  receive  any  communications  from 
the  Senate  while  that  body  was  in  session; 
that  If  he  then  wished  to  have  amendments 
drafted  which  the  Senate  would  consent  to, 
the  natural  and  necessary  course  would  be 
to  convene  the  Senate  In  the  customary  way: 
that  he  could  not  then  speak  for  the  Senate 
or  consult  Its  Members,  nor  could  they  con- 
sult with  each  other,  nor  could  the  President 
consult  them  while  they  were  at  their  homes 
in  the  48  States. 

In  Senator  Lodge's  book,  The  Senate  and 
the  League  of  Nations,  there  appears  this 
statement: 

"This  cable  message  closed  this  incident 
and  we  received  no  more  requests  for  6,ate- 
ments  as  to  what  amendments  or  reservations 
the  Senate  desired  or  would  accept." 

The  failure  of  American  democracy  to  func- 
tion properly  in  making  the  Versailles  Tieaty 
consisted  primarily  in  the  lack  of  foreknowl- 
edge of  the  people,  the  determination  by  the 
President  to  obtain  unconditional  ratification, 
and  the  firm  adherence  to  amendments  and 
reservations  by  the  Senate. 

Various  resolutions  aimed  at  either  condi- 
tional ratification,  unconditional  ratifica:ion. 
or  ratification  with  reservations  which  had 
been  adopted,  failed.  Final  disposition  ol  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  Covenant  ol  the 
League  of  Nations  occurred  upon  a  mctlon 
to  return  them  to  the  President,  which  was 
carried,  and  executed. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  debate  here  the 
question  of  who  was  the  cause  of  the  lack  uf 
understanding  and  agreement  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Senators  who  defeated 
ratification  of  the  Treaty.  The  probitive 
value  of  this  history  at  the  moment  if  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  not  acted  upon  concurrently  by 
the  necessary  parties  to  it — people.  President, 
and  Senate — early  enough  for  it  to  prevail  in 
the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  defir  Itive 
convention  The  logical  meaning  of  i ejec- 
tion was  isolation,  an  unsound  pos  tion. 
which  the  American  people  reversed  upon 
invasion  by  the  enemy. 

In  my  opinion,  isolation  had  not  bee;i  be- 
fore then  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  On  the  contrary,  inde- 
pendence though  not  isolation  has  been  that 
policy,  and  the  great  e.\-pounders  of  it,  V/ash- 
ington.  Jefferson,  and  Hughes,  have  made  it 
clear  that  cooperation  may  be  necessan-  and 
ought  to  be  entered  Into  if  it  should  Ixcome 
necessary 

Chief  Justice  Hughes,  while  Secretary  cf 
State.  In  an.  address  to  the  American  Bar 
Association,  within  a  few  years  after  >Vorld 
War  I.  described  this  cooperation  in  cerms 
that  are  applicable  to  the  present  mo:nent 
thus: 

'Tt  will  be  the  cooperation  of  a  people  of 
liberal  ideals,  deeply  concerned  with  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  Interested  :n  all 
measures  which  find  support  in  the  corimon 
sense  cf  the  country  as  being  practical  and 
well  designed  to  foster  common  Interests." 

It  has  been  said  that  In  the  field  of  science 
we  have  achieved  decades  cf  progress  since 
1940 

This  progress  has  not  been  made  by  the 
people  who  have  stood,  on  the  side  lines  and 
said  "The  darned  thing  won't  ran." 
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Dr.  Chicles  M  A  Sune.  vice  president  and 
adviser  on  research  and  development  of  E  I. 
du  Pont  de  Ntmours  &  Co..  in  a  recent  address 
before  the  American  Chemical  Society  said; 
I  quote: 

"A  sign  of  the  .'^•Aifti.css  of  the  pace  Wi'.h 
which  the  hurly-burly  of  change  is  sweeping 
the  petroleum  industry.  Is  given  bv  a  pr.ntrci 
card  that  now  hangs  behind  the  c-  k  r  :  r 
research  director  of  or  <>  (f  .^ :.  i  .^e* 

oil  companies.     The  <  i  ;;    t     .^         V     ,  - 

have  to  be  crazy  to  work  here,  but  it  surely 
helps'" 

?.i  ■-.  I  ■•'.  ]  th  •  H  ^  milar  card  could  be 
1.^;.^;  v..:h  pic^ii  ir.  every  American  office 
and  shop  and  laboratory  and  farm  bam. 
We  arc  going  to  need  to  be  'crazy,'  as  Judged 
by  1940s  thinking,  to  make  this  upset  world 
right  again." 

Seriously.  It  Is  for  us  to  respond  to  the 
challenge  with  the  same  elasticity  and  vision 
In  our  foreign  policy  If  we  are  to  Implement 
the  Ideals  for  which  our  soldiers  are  fighting. 

The  Important  lesson  of  our  history  is  that 
our  foreign  policy  Is  an  attitude  of  responsi- 
bility for  human  welfare  In  a  world  that 
grows  more  integrated  with  the  progress  of 
science  and  politics  and  religion 

To  make  that  policy  practical  and  feasible 
and  triumphant,  ail  publicity  available 
.should  be  given  the  consideration  of  such 
principal  aimb  as — 

Unconditional  surrender  by  the  enemy  be- 
fore cessation  of  hostilities. 

A  cooling  off  period  between  surrender  and 
negotiation  of  final  terms. 

D;saTrrament  of  the  enemy  and  occupation 
of  his  territory  by  temporary  policing  organi- 
zations of  the  United  Nations. 

Adequate  military  establishment,  main- 
tained by  the  United  Nations  to  enforce  order 
and  to  establish  a  more  perfect  union. 

Advancement  from  the  theorj'  of  national- 
ism to  the  principle  of  world  responsibility 
envisioned  in  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

The  purpose  of  this  association,  and  of 
other  patriotic  organizations,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  Senate,  to  keep  public 
opinion  abreast  of  the  progress  of  the  war  and 
the  developing  political  guaranties  of  Justice 
and  ultimate  tranquillity  would  be  promoted 
by  candid  discussion  of  the  dlflBcultles  and 
sacrifices  and  probable  long  period  of  disci- 
pline which  it  is  practical  to  assume  must 
Intervene  between  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  the  attainment  of  those  grand  objectives 
to  which  we  aspire. 

Deep  and  strong  foundations  of  truth  must 
be  laid  in  the  conscience  of  the  people  now. 
The  post-war  structure  to  be  erected  upon 
these  foundations  has  the  ultimate  ideal  of  a 
world  of  freedom,  peace,  and  good  will. 

However  long  the  interregnum,  there  must 
be  forever  before  our  thought  the  ultimate 
Ideal,  as  we  Journey  forward  with  bleeding 
footsteps. 

Perfection  alone  Is  Invulnerable.  We  may 
constantly  turn  to  this  In  evaluating  our  con- 
tribution, small  or  great. 


Quirles  Die' en-;,  in  1857.  Frrera^t  the 
New  Deal's  Officiai  Washington  and 
Deocribe.'^  Its  Operation 
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Mr.    MUNDT.      Mr     Sp'^ik-''-     I    Juivc 
always  k;-:i;\vn  tli:i*  C5:aii>.;s  D.cki:;..^  was 


a  great  author  bu'  i'  w,  r  it  until  re- 
cently that  I  rcaiizec.  Il  Wa^^  also  some- 
thing of  a  prophet.  A  friend  sent  me 
the  followin^:  c^irp'i^c  \vh,i  ]  u;;der  per- 
mission grim:.  ;  n\-  by  ••.*;:  H  ,..-e  I  am 
U:c  'Acir.i:  w.::-.  n:v  r-  ::.a!k.v,  I  am  sorry 
ih  .:  1  do  liu;  kr  w  T.r  pa;ue  of  the  pub- 
1.  ..uon  which  i;  ..:  :..  rather  signifi- 
cant condensation  from  the  writings  of 
Dickens  but  someone  owes  somebody  an 
orchid  for  so  delightfully  cautioning 
America  against  the  over-all  ineflective- 
ness  of  bureaucracy  grown  too  big. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  had  our  ex- 
periences with  the  modern  methods  of 
"the  wonderful  circumlocution  cEBces"  of 
the  New  Deal  u:  it.i  ume  Washing- 
ton. Sometime^  Uuit-  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  an  improvement  is  bsing  shown 
in  wartime.  Sometimes,  unfortunately, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  war  has 
only  added  to  the  confusion  existing 
among  th3  countless  executive  oflBces. 
Regardless  of  which  conclusion  is  cor- 
rect, I  am  sure  that  all  America  unites 
in  hoping  that  less  waste  and  more  work, 
less  "circumlocution"  and  more  candor, 
less  delay  and  more  direction  will  stead- 
ily become  apparent  in  the  functioning 
of  th?  labyrinth  of  boards,  bureaus,  com- 
mi.'^sions,  departments,  agencies,  com- 
mittees, and  compartments  which  is  of- 
ficial Washington  in  1942.  I  hope  that 
the  reading  of  the  following  item,  from 
the  immortal  pen  of  Charles  Dickens 
may  contribute  to  that  end: 

The  WONDERFtJL  CiRCUMXOCtmON  Oftici 

(By  Charles  Dickens) 

(Condensed  from  a  chapter  in  Charles  Dick- 
ens' novel  "Little  E>orrit."  written  in  1857) 

The  circumlocution  office  was  (as  everybody 
knows)  the  most  important  department 
under  government.  No  public  biisiaess  of 
any  kind  could  possibly  be  done  without 
the  acquiescence  of  the  circumlocution  office. 
Its  fiugei  was  in  the  largest  public  pie,  and 
In  the  smallest  public  tart. 

It  was  equally  impossible  to  do  the  plainest 
right  or  undo  the  plainest  wrong  without  the 
express  authority  of  the  circumlocuticn  office. 
If  another  gunpowder  plot  had  been  dis- 
covered, half  an  hour  before  the  llghtmg  of 
the  match,  nobody  would  have  been  .lustlfled 
in  saving  the  Parliament  until  there  tad  been 
half  a  score  of  boards,  half  a  bushel  of  min- 
utes, several  sacks  of  official  memoranda,  and 
a  family  vault  full  of  uugrammaiice.l  corre- 
spondence on  the  part  of  the  circumlocution 
office. 

This  glorious  establishment  had  been  early 
In  the  field,  when  the  one  sublime  jirinciple 
Involving  the  difficult  art  of  governing  a  coun- 
try waa  first  distinctly  revealed  to  statesmen. 
Whatever  was  required  to  be  done,  the  cir- 
cumlocution office  was  before  all  the  public 
departments  in  the  art  of  perceiving  how  not 
to  do  It. 

Through  this  delicate  perception,  through 
the  tact  with  which  It  Invariably  nelzed  It. 
and  throu{rh  the  genius  with  which  it  always 
acted  on  it.  the  circumlocution  office  had 
risen  to  overtop  all  the  public  departments, 
and  the  public  condition  had  risen  to  be — 
what  it  was. 

!•  Is  true  that  how  not  to  do  it  was  the 
great  study  and  object  of  all  pubUi:  depart- 
ments and  professional  politicians.  It  is  true 
that  every  new  premier  >;!.d  t  t:v  lew  gov- 
ernment, coming  in  beca.-t  i;  <^\  iiud  upheld 
a  certain  thii.e  a.^  ::v<  ■.  -.^..r.  u  b^  done,  were 
no  sooner  In  thaii  u.t\  .x^-^.l'^u  their  utmost 
faculties  to  discovering  how  not  tC'  do  it. 


It  is  true  tiiat  from  the  moment  whru  » 
general  election  was  over,  every  returned  man 
who  had  been  raving  on  hustings  t>ecause  it 
hadn't  been  done,  and  who  hnd  been  de- 
manding to  know  why  .  l  <  i ..  done. 
and  who  had  been  asser-..;.j;  •.;..:t  .:  niu-t  be 
done,  and  who  had  been  pledging  himself 
that  tt  sho'.ild  b*'  d-^ne  b<-^;R!i  t---  rtf^■:^.e  how  it 
was  not  t.;  i>-    i;   ..< 

It  is  true  that  the  royal  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  session  virtually  said.  "My  lords  and 
gentlemen,  you  have  a  considerable  stroke 
cf  work  to  do.  and  you  will  please  to  retire 
to  your  respective  chambers  and  discuss  how 
not  to  do  It." 

It  Is  ti-ue  that  the  royal  speech  at  the  close 
of  the  session  virtually  said,  'My  lords  and 
g;eutlemen,  you  have  through  several  labori- 
ous months  been  considering,  with  great  loy- 
alty and  patriotism,  how  not  to  do  It,  and 
you  have  found  out;  and  with  the  blessing 
of  Providence  upon  the  harvest  (natural,  not 
joliticaU.  I  now  dismiss  ycu." 

All  this  Is  true,  but  the  clrciunlocution 
office  went  beyond  it. 

The  circumlocution  office  was  down  upon 
any  ill-advised  public  servant  who  was  going 
to  do  tt,  or  who  appeared  to  be  by  any  surpris- 
ing accident  In  remote  danger  cf  doing  it, 
with  a  minute  and  a  memorandum  and  a 
l(?ttr    of  Instructions,  that  extinguished  him. 

This  spirit  of  national  efficiency  in  the  cir- 
cumlocution office  had  gradually  led  to  It8 
having  something  to  do  with  everything. 

Numbers  of  people  were  lost  in  the  circum- 
locution office  Unfortbnates  with  wrongs  cr 
with  projects  for  tlie  general  welfare,  who  in 
slow  lapse  of  time  and  agcny  had  passed 
safely  through  other  public  departmcuu.  got 
referred  at  last  to  the  circumlocution  office, 
and  never  reappeared  In  the  light  of  day. 

All  the  business  of  the  country  went 
through  the  circumlocution  office,  except  the 
business  that  never  came  out  of  It. 

Sometimes  angry  spirits  attacked  the  cir- 
cumlocution office.  Sometimes  parliamentary 
questions  were  asked  about  It.  by  demagogues 
so  low  and  ignorant  as  to  hold  that  the  real 
recipe  of  government  was  how  to  do  It.  Then 
would  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  in 
whose  department  it  was  to  defend  the  cir- 
cumlocution office,  put  an  orange  in  his 
pocket,  and  make  a  regular  field  day  of  the 
occasion.  He  would  tell  that  honorable  gen- 
tleman that  the  circumlocution  office  was 
invariably  and  wholly  right.  It  never  was  ao 
right  as  in  th's  matter. 

He  would  tell  the  honorable  gentleman  that 
It  would  have  been  more  to  his  honor,  more 
to  his  credit,  more  to  his  good  taste,  more  to 
Ills  giood  sense,  more  to  half  the  dictionary  of 
commonplaces,  if  he  had  left  the  circumlocu- 
tion office  alone  and  never  approached  this 
matter. 

And  although  one  of  two  things  always 
liappened.  namely,  either  that  the  circumlo- 
cution office  had  nothing  to  say  and  said  it, 
or  that  it  had  something  to  say  of  which  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  blundered  one  half 
and  forgot  the  other,  the  circumlocution  of- 
fice was  always  vot«d  immaculate  by  an  ac- 
commodating majority. 

Such  a  nursery  of  statesmen  had  the  de- 
partment become.  In  virtue  of  a  long  career 
of  this  nature,  that  several  solemn  lords  had 
attained  the  reputation  of  l)eing  quite  un- 
earthly prodigies  of  business  solely  from  hav- 
ing practiced  how  not  to  do  It  at  the  head  of 
the  circumlocution  office. 

As  the  minor  priests  and  acolytes  of  that 
temple,  they  stood  divided  Into  two  classes, 
and,  down  to  the  Junior  messenger,  either 
brill  vt-d  in  the  circumlocution  office  as  a 
1  '  '■:<-:  -born  institution  that  had  an  absolute 
r  j'l.i  *..  do  whatt-f  it  l!':ed.  or  to.  k  •»-;;!i-^ 
l!;  !ri,ai  infidelity  him  Lonsidered  it  •  fU^rii.  t 
nuisance. 
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Mr.  WHITE.     Mr.  Speaker,  in 
ina  the  f&cts  concerning  the  oil  s 
throughout  the  world,  and  par 
here  in  our  own  country,  in  a 
made  at  a  meetin?  of  the  Am 
stitute  of  Mining  and  MotalJurp 
Kineers  at  St.  Louis  on  Octobe 
Secretary  of  tl;e  Interior,  the  H 
Harold  L.  Ickos,  has  performeu 
service  for  the  American  people 
most  critical  time  in  our  Nation's 

Few  of  us  reaMze  just  what  the 
situation  is:  few  of  us  appreciate 
that  since  oil  was  first  discoverec 
country  at  Oil  City.  Pa..  In  1869 
used   up   a   httle   more   than   t 
amount  of  the  present  known  oil 
remaimnR  in  this  country  and 
of  oil — petroleum — is   beinw' 
at  an  ever-inrroasinp  rate      \V 
reseiTr-e  dwindles  to  a  small  trickJ^ 
present  produc'ion  what  will 
dren  think  of  us  and  the  profliKatJe 
of  our  generation?    I  present 
Ickes"  address  for  serious  consi 


wice 


dqration: 

WASTE  CAN    LOSE  THE   WAR 

I  am  off  on  a  hobby  ol  mine  tcnikht.  one 
that  I  have  ridden  on  a  good  many  o  caslcns. 
1  am  going  to  talk  about  ccnservatlcii,  and  If 
anyone  here  Is  already  l)eginnm?  io  suffer 
Irom  anticipatory  boredom  I  wul  not  take 
It  amiss  If  he  should  slip  cut  to  tht 
rac\ie  where  he  may  have  a  ch.^n<e  to  be 
amused,  or  at  leaM  entertained  I  h-^e  never 
been  a  very  amusing  per^oa.  I  am 
gomg  to  attempt  the  role  tonight. 

All   that  I  can  say  in  extenuatloA  of  the 
subject   is  that.  IX  you  arent   Interested   In 
conservation,   you  ought   to  bo      I 
well    aa    the    next     that    we    mdivi 


'  people. 
)rodigal. 
It  away. 

30asttng 


(lynonym.    prodigal)    Americans    dent    like 
even   to  think  about  cutting  down  on   the 
use  of  our  natural  resources  so  that  (  ur  chil- 
dren and  theirs  may  have  somethin  ;  to  live 
en  and  by     We  are  a  "come  and  get  it 
We  love  to  exploit,  to  waste,  to  be 
to  show  that  we  have  it  by  throwing 
We  have  l>een   incurable  optimists 
of  our  sclf-sufllcieiicy   and   telling   (jurselves 
and  the  world  that  American  enterprise  and 
productive  genius   can   supply   any 
Altogether  too  many  of  us  have  gonA  en  the 
principle  of— "let  the  devU   take   thje   hind- 
mcvst  " 
-^     It   was   away   Iwck   in    the    early   thirties 
almost  10  years  ago — that  I  began  my  con- 
servation hectorings.     1  pleaded  fcr  t  ic  pres- 
ervation of  our  forests;  for  the  prate  nion  of 
cur  farm  lands  erosion;  for  th  ■  sjuard- 

ing  of  our  pub:  .     against  unccntrclled 

for    tlu-    iir.*^atlon   of  our   srid    but 
-i  productive  sci!;  fcr  the  pu 
wciN  .r  abounding  waters  at  the 

of  ci.-.i:-  :i  wer;  for  flccd  contro',.  and 
and   again  and  again — for  the   ccihs  rvation 
cf  cU 

As  the  consequence  of  these  plea^ines.  I 
came  to  be  regarded   in   a  variety 
1  was  a  starry-eyed  Ideahsr.  or  an 
fUB-budget.  or  •.:  nag,  or  an  enemy 

cf    trad'M-rn!     \;t'.        ..:^:n — all    de  >ending 
upon  tl.'  -  interest  and  temp<  raraent 

ct  the  i    .„.:.      .  .     r.     But  perhaps  ;  ome  of 
wlio  luire  listened  to  me  in  t  le  past, 
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Con-  *ith  scarcely  concealed  Impatience,  if  at  all. 
do  no:  need  to  be  told  tonight  that  the  prtn- 
I  clple  of  conservation  Is  of  Immediate  and 
highest  Importance.  For  we  are  In  a  global 
war.  in  which  that  side  will  win  which  has 
the  most  natural  re«oi:rces  and  can  make 
them  go  the  fiirthest.  And  to  make  resources 
go  the  furthest  brings  in  the  principle  of 
conservation. 

A  full  speech  could  be  made  on  the  s\ibject 
cf  conservation  of  any  natural  resource,  but 
I  propose  to  devote  myself  tonight  to  the  sub- 
ject of  petroleum.    I  shall  do  this,  not  only 
I    because  of  the  Importance  of  petroleum  as  an 
'    Ins.riiraentJ.lity  of  war.  but  because,  durinv 
I    the  past  ^er.eratlon  or  more,  the  greatest  bat- 
I    tics  on  the  field  cf  conservation  have  raged 
I    about  this  subject.    I  wish  that  we  might  have 
I    preserved   the    heat   of   those   battJes,  for   it 
,    could  have  warmed  all  of  the  homes  on  the 
I   east  coast  next  winter  without  the  use  of  a 
single  chunk  of  coal  or  a  gallon  of  oil. 

Thrse  were  the  days  when  the  watchword 
In  the  oil  fields  was  'Drill  on,  MacdtifT,  and 
damned  be  he  who  first  says  'think  of  the 
future' — enough!"  We  may  all  thank  heaven 
that  those  days.  In  large  measure,  are  gone — 
not  gone  entirely,  as  I  used  to  be  reminded 
when  the  train  carried  me  through  Dlinols, 
but  gone  so  far  as  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  oil  people  Is  ccncerned.  But.  I  wonder 
very  seriously  and  very  solemnly,  as  I  stand 
before  you  this  evening,  whether  the  lesson 
has  l)een  learned  in  time. 

It  Is  no  overstatement  to  say  that  the  con- 
servation of  oil  itself,  to  say  nothing  of 
metals,  of  rubber,  of  electric  power,  and  of 
manpower,  could  be  the  margin  that  will 
mean  victory.  The  lack  of  conservation — the 
waste  or  imprudent  use  of  oil  and  of  other 
precious  assets— cculd  make  the  difference 
that  would  mean  defeat. 

In  our  effort  to  encourage  the  conservation 
of  oil  we  8 re  confronted  by  the  dangerous 
notion,  selfishly  fostered  over  many  years 
and  still  held  by  a  few  of  the  uninformed  or 
by  half-baked  optimists,  that  there  are  un- 
limited supplies  of  oil  buried  in  the  soil  of 
cur  great  producing  States,  and  that  the 
Immediate  acquisition  of  ample  quantities  Is 
merely  a  matter  of  turning  a  valve  or  the 
sinking  of  i\  few  more  wells. 

I  have,  myself,  stated  repeatedly,  in  ex- 
plaining thi  oil  shortage  which  the  States  of 
the  .Atlantic  seaboard  have  been  experiencing, 
that  there  was  no  present  shortage  of  the 
oil.  so  far  as  supplying  our  dom§Btic  needs 
was  concerned;  that  the  shortage  was  of 
transportation  to  move  the  oil  from  where 
It  IS  produced  to  where  It  is  needed. 

However,  the  time  has  come  when  we  can 
no  longer  think  in  terms  of  our  domestic 
requirements  alone.  We  must  supply  a  large 
part  of  the  huge  and  ever-growing  needs 
of  our  Army,  our  Navy,  and  our  Marine  Corps, 
fighting  on  the  multiple  fronts  of  this  global 
conflict.  We  must  supply  cur  fighting  allies 
with  the  oil  to  take  the  place  of  what  was 
lost  in  Borneo.  Java.  Sumatra,  the  Caucasus. 
And  we  must  make  our  plans  so  that  we  shall 
Ije  ready  to  fill  the  gap  if.  by  some  txagic  turn 
cf  the  war.  the  enemy  should  seize  other 
rich  fields.  We  would  ail  prefer  not  to  think 
of  such  eventualities,  but  we  can't  fight  a 
war  on  a  basis  of  ostrich-like  "bptimism. 
We  must  face  eyery  possibility  realistically, 
and  be  prepared  to  meet  It  if  it  materializes. 
The  Japanese  invasion  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  resulted  In  the  loss  for  the  Allied 
cause  of  some  of  the  most  important  produc- 
tion in  the  world  from  a  military  standpoint. 
The  Dutch  East  Indies,  producing  somewhat 
over  60.000,000  barrels  of  oil  per  veer  of  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  grades  of  fuel,  was  sit- 
uated in  a  strategic  position  to  supply  cur 
trc-ips  In  the  southwest  Pacific.  This  loss 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  Burmese  oil  fields, 
producing  20.000  barrels  per  day.  While  most 
of  these  fields  were  adequately  put  out  of  use 
as  the  result  of  the  scorched-earth  policy  of 
the  Dutch  and  the  British,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Jspanese  at  the  present  time  are   I 
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securing  some  production  from  thenr..  As- 
suredly they  are  hard  at  work  trying  to  re- 
store production. 

This  lost  to  the  Allies  In  the  sou  h west 
Pacific  substantial  quantities  of  that  pre- 
cious fuel,  100-octane  gasoline,  and  also  fuel 
oil  for  the  operation  of  the  Navy.  These 
losses  resulted  in  our  having  to  carry  :lie  oil 
necessary  for  our  southwest  Pacific  opeiatlons 
either  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  Talara, 
Peru,  or  California,  and  have  greatly  increased 
the  tanker  distance  these  supplies  havi-  to  be 
transported  across  the  high  seas.  Further 
than  this,  they  have  produced  conditions  of 
strain  in  the  industi-y.  especially  In  <ertain 
areas,  which  are  now  called  upon  to  supply 
additional  quantities  of  oil  for  mllitarj  oper- 
ations l)eyond  the  amount  which  we  ijelieve 
that  they  can  efficiently  produce. 

So  let  us  for  the  moment  suppa^e  the 
worst:  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Germans,  at 
whatever  cost,  push  the  magnificently  coura- 
geous Russians  back  from  the  rich  tt'lds  of 
Grozny  and  Baku,  because  Hitler  needs  that 
oil.  He  must  have  it  or  perish,  just  as  we 
must  have  oil  or  perish.  Suppose  the  Axis 
should  break  through  and  conquer  f re  m  the 
British  the  fabulous  fields  of  Iran  and  Iraq, 
and  deprive  our  side  of  the  production  of  iha 
refineries  at  Abadan.  Suez,  and  Haifa.  Con- 
ceive, if  you  can,  the  enormity  of  the  burden 
which  would  then  be  ours,  lor  from  these 
United  States,  in  such  an  event,  wouli  have 
to  come  almost  all  of  the  oil  for  the  fighters 
for  freedom. 

The  Gallup  poll  keeps  telling  us  that  the 
people  want  a  second  front  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  upon  those  valiar.t  and 
enduring  Allies  of  ours,  the  Russians.  Of 
course  we  want  a  second  front  Just  as  soon 
and  Just  as  formidable  as  our  mllitarj'  lead- 
ers can  establish  it.  We  need  no  Gallup  or 
other  poll  to  tell  lis  what  we  already  know. 
But.  even  more  than  we  need  a  second  front, 
we  need  oil  to  make  a  second  front  possible. 
And  that  oil  has  to  come  largely  from  .\meri- 
can  sources. 

In  other  words,  upon  oil  more  thar  upon 
any  other  physical  thing,  or  attribute,  even, 
or  characteristic,  does  victory  depend.  Given 
a  hundred  thousand  tanks,  given  the  might- 
iest fleet  ever  assembled,  given  a  mlUlcm  air- 
planes of  high  .speed  and  superior  armament 
and  incomparable  maneuverability,  and  still 
we  would  fail  of  victory  unless  we  coulJ  sup- 
ply oil  where  and  •  hen  the  armed  foices  of 
the  United  Nations  needed  It. 

This  Is  why  I  worry  when  I  consider 
whether  there  will  be  enough  oil,  long 
enough.  From  the  long-term  view,  our  over- 
all crude  oil  position  Is  only  fair.  In  fi.ct,  in 
certain  grades  and  in  certain  strategica.ly  lo- 
cated flelds,  the  situation  Is  nowhere  nearly 
so  good  as  we  should  like  it  to  be.  Rii;ht  in 
this  region  we  find  a  depressing  situation. 

Thanks  to  the  application  of  n  odern 
scientific  methods.  It  has  been  possible  since 
1937.  to  find  more  than  150  new  oil  Adds  In 
the  fields  of  southern  Illinois  and  tt.e  ad- 
joining areas  cf  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  Four 
cf  these  are  of  large  size  and  several  others 
are  of  substantial  Importance 

Under  an  orderly,  conservative  develcDraent 
program  these  fields  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  produce  at  moderate  and  sustained 
rates  over  a  period  of  many  years.  But  there 
hasn't  been  an  orderly,  conservative  develop- 
ment. There  has  not  been  an  effective  Stat© 
conservation  law  In  Illinois— and  there  still 
Isn't.  The  result  Is  that  more  than  half  of 
the  reserves  have  already  t>een  produced — in 
only  5  years.  Another  result  Is  thi.t  the 
eventual  total  yield  now  will  be  verv  sub- 
stantially below  what  it  mlpht  have  teen  if 
conservative  practices  had  been  foUcwed.  An 
oil  supply  that  could  and  should  have  been  a 
source  of  wealth,  and.  more  Importantly  still, 
of  national  strength,  for  many  vears  has  beeri 
tragically  exploited,  and  is  no'vy  far  on  the 
road  to  exhaustion 

The  waste  of  natural  gas  that  accomDanied 
this  folly  has.  of  course,  been  prodigioas.    It 
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tras  produced  so  rapidly  and  exhausted  so 
quickly  that  it  was  not  economically  feasible 
to  build  pipe  lines  to  the  fields  so  as  to  cap- 
ture and  market  it.  No  one  will  ever  know 
how  much  nat-iral  ri'  wn.<:  w^^^ed,  because 
adequate  reco  m  -  •?.  r*^  r  *  k  ;•  But  we 
know  that,  for  the  ■  -  l-  ^  lo  1941.  inclu- 
sive, the  total  of  ii  .  ;:  ..  ^  i-  Aasted  exceeded 
the  total  amoun*  consumed  in  the  State  dur- 
ing the  same  period  The  value  to  the  con- 
sumer o:  the  gas  gone  with  the  wind  durmg 
those  3  years  was  about  8120  000.000.  The 
harm  that  this  procedure  has  caused  can  be 
appreciated  now  that  Industry  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  Is  threatened  with  a 
possible  shut-down  because  of  a  shortage  of 
natural  gas. 

Now  that  the  people  of  the  Middle  West  are 
to  experience  the  comparatively  mild  discom- 
fort of  fuel-oil  rationing  they  might  profitably 
cogitate  the  sort  of  practices  which  have 
wasted  the  oil  that  they  now  cannot  get.  In 
their  own  interest  they  might  let  their  leg.s- 
latcrs  and  their  State  officials  know  that — late 
though  the  hour  may  be — the  oil  of  this  basin 
Is  not  to  be  squandered  from  this  time  for- 
ward. The  development  of  any  new  fields 
tha*  will  be  discovered  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  sound  conservation  practices  The 
time  has  long  since  passed  when  this  region, 
or  any  other,  should  commit  the  error  of  be- 
lieving that  our  oil  reserves  are  limitless  and 
that  we  need  have  no  concern  about  them. 

What  is  incredible  is  that  the  owners  of  the 
land  where  this  underground  wealth  lay 
should  have  permitted  anyone  to  throw  away 
so  much  of  that  wealth.  Of  course,  the  facts 
were  shamelessly  misrepresented  to  them,  but 
natural  caution  seems  to  have  blown  away 
Elong  with  the  natural  gas.  The  owners  of 
the  land  should  have  known  that  a  stranger 
seeking  to  make  a  bargain  with  them  for 
profits  for  himself  would  overreach  them  If 
he  could.  That  has  lieen  the  law  of  exploita- 
tion from  the  beginning.  The  promoter  can 
always  l>e  depended  upon  to  take  care  of  him- 
self first,  and  In  this  case  the  exploiters  pre- 
vented the  enactment  of  a  sound  conserva- 
tion law  in  Illinois  that  would  have  Increased 
by  a  substantial  amount  the  returns  that  the 
farmers  could  have  made  from  their  lends 

At  present,  there  seems  to  be  a  total  and 
nonunderstandable  Indifference  on  the  sub- 
ject. Not  only  I,  but  the  President  himself 
has  urged,  in  the  national  Interest,  that  Illi- 
nois and  other  States  that  lack  petroleum- 
conservation  law3  should  adopt  such  legisla- 
tion without  delay.  The  late  Governor 
Horner,  of  Illinois,  be  it  said  to  his  credit, 
made  every  effort  to  persuade  the  legislature 
of  that  State  to  do  something  about  the  pro- 
tection of  petroleum  but  political  and  specu- 
lative influences  were  too  much  for  him.  In 
California,  the  situation  was  worse  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  covered  a  longer  period. 
When  a  conservation  law  was  before  the  peo- 
ple nearly  2  years  ago  for  a  referendum  vote, 
Governor  Olson  campaigned  the  State  for  the 
law,  and  many  of  the  oil  companies  that  l>e- 
lieve  In  conservation  did  the  same.  President 
Roosevelt  directed  telegrams  to  the  Governor 
and  so  did  the  Secretaiics  of  War,  Navy,  and 
Interior,  urging  the  necessity  of  conserving 
every  possible  barrel  of  oil  in  view  of  the 
dangerous  international  situation.  How 
prophetic  these  State  and  national  leaders 
.were  was  proved  when  the  Japanese  cobra 
struck  with  its  fangs  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Fortunately,  In  the  great  majority  of  the 
oil-producing  States,  rfcklfs;  waste  of  this 
valuable  and  Irreplaci  .ii:;e  !..;';,ral  resource 
has  been  made  a  crime  by  law.  But  we  must 
do  more  than  make  illegal  the  unpatriotic 
exploitation  of  a  valuable  asset  in  the  people's 
heritage.  We  need  to  discover  new  oil  re- 
sources. It  Is  our  urgent  duty  to  bring  In 
more  oil  from  already  discovered  reserves  by 
improving  our  methods  of  extraction  and 
refining.  W-^  tru  '  pr..  ;  cur  resources,  our 
facilities.  ..:  ii  ur  >>:.:-  w  :.erever,  by  doing 
BO.  we  can  make  more  oil  of  bet'rr  qu.ii;!.;*-'-' 
available  for  ourselves  and  our  allies. 


As  of  tcday.  20.000.000.000  barrels  Is  a  very 
generous  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  petro- 
leimi  reserves  that  this  counuy  can  reason- 
ably claim.  We  are  actually  producing  almost 
4,000,000  barrels  per  day  This  can  hardly  l>e 
reduced,  because  it  is  necessary  to  refine  this 
quantity  of  crude  oil  In  order  to  secure  the 
needed  amounts  of  100-octane  gasoline  for  our 
fighting  planes,  toluene  for  TNT,  butadiene 
for  synthetic  rubber,  and  fuel  oils  to  heat  our 
homes  as  well  as  run  our  war  lndu6trit?s  We 
must  also  supply  many  other  war  materials 
and  essential  civilian  products. 

Twenty  billion  divided  by  4,000,000  gives  a 
quotient  of  5,000,  but  this  does  nor  mean 
that  this  country  can  produce  4.000,000  bar- 
rels per  day  for  5.000  days  or  almost  14  years. 
Mother  Nature  Just  doesn't  give  up  her  oil 
that  fast.  Some  of  this  20,000,000.000  barrels 
of  oil  which  we  have  in  reserve  will  still  be 
trickling  to  the  surface  50  years  from  now. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  welh;  In  our 
oil  States  which  could  produce  more  oil  if 
restrictions  were  lifted,  any  Increase  tcday 
would  be  at  the  cost  of  productive  capacity 
in  months  to  come.  This  would  be  a  reck- 
less method  of  sacrificing  the  future  to  a 
present  lust  for  quick  profits.  If  all  of  the 
wells  in  this  country  were  opened  to  their 
absolute  physical  capacity,  we  could  probably 
produce  tcday  about  15.000,000  barrels  in  the 
first  24  hours.  But  the  waste  of  gas  energy, 
and  the  disruptions  within  the  oil  reservoirs 
below  the  ground,  as  an  incident  to  these 
high-rate  productions,  would  make  such  a 
productive  capacity  decline  rapidly.  It  would 
only  t>e  a  matter  of  a  few  days  before  It 
wculd  be  down  to  six  or  seven  million  barrels. 
And  within  a  very  few  months  the  wells  would 
be  Incapable  of  producing  even  et  their 
present  restricted  rate  of  4.000.000  barrels  per 
day. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  self-serving  oper- 
ators who  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  see 
otir  oil  reserves  debauched  in  this  I'ashion, 
If  It  would  mean  a  quick  p'-oflt  foi'  them. 
Fortunately,  oil  men  of  this  type  are  now  a 
rapidly  decreasing  minority.  Oil  safely  re- 
posing in  the  ground  is  like  money  in  an 
unbreakable  bank.  Except  by  the  foolish.  It 
is  not  to  be  taken  out  and  squandered,  but 
kept  to  be  drawn  upon  when  there  Is  need 
for  it.  The  oil  Industry',  as  a  whole,  has  be- 
come farseeing  and  Is  patriotic  in  its  realiza- 
tion— and  acceptance — of  the  fact  that  oil  is 
ammunition,  and  that  we  must  use  it  wisely. 
This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Indvustry  has 
greatly  simplified  the  enormous  and  compli- 
cated task  of  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Co- 
ordinator in  every  field,  from  wildcat  ting  to 
marketing.  Indeed,  the  Industry  as  such  has 
set  an  example  which  every  other  irdustry, 
and  every  individual,  might  well  look  to  for 
Inspiration  and  guidance. 

On  the  production  side,  for  example,  the 
Industry  and  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Co- 
ordinator, working  together,  have  been  faced 
with  the  obligation  of  assuring  the  Nation 
an  adequate  and  sustained  supply  cf  crude 
oils  of  the  required  types — yet  doing  it  with 
less  materials  than  were  previously  available. 
In  fact,  so  huge  \sere  the  demands  lor  steel 
for  the  building  and  tooling  cf  war  plants  and 
war  Implements  that  the  oil  industry  was 
compelled  to  reduce  its  steel  consumption 
for  this  year  to  fiO  percent  of  the  C|uantity 
used  in  1941.  This,  quite  unavoidably,  made 
It  necessary  to  restrict  oil-well  drilling  to 
those  operations  which  gave  promia;  of  the 
greatest  quantity  of  oil  for  the  amount  of 
material  expended 

Although  there  h...^  bt>f  :.  more  than  a  little 
complaining  about  tl.i  m  drilling  operations, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Justification  fcr  it 
lies  in  the  fact  that  enough  steel  has  been 
saved  to  make  half  a  million  2-ton  bombs — 
the  block  busters  which  the  British,  and  now 
ourselves,  have  been  using  with  such  devas- 
tating success  against  the  industrial  centers 
of  Germany. 

In  corpfr-.*;  :,  w'.-!:  'he  War  Production 
Board  ana  v:.t  ...  .:.(  -^  .ry,  we  are  also  gomg 


forward  with  steps  to  salvage  or  scrap  all 
equipment  in  Idle  or  unnecessary  wells;  to 
trade  and  shift  Inventories  of  material  from 
operators  who  have  no  use  for  it  to  those 
who  need  It;  and  to  transfer  equipment  from 
Jobs  of  little  utility  to  those  where  every 
machine  will  be  put  to  Its  best  use 

As  to  refining,  the  same  scrt  of  effective 
cooperation  has  been  brought  Into  play,  with 
the  result  that  the  industry  is  utilizing  avail- 
able substitutes  in  place  of  critical  materials, 
wherever  possible.  A  few  details  as  to  the 
manner  In  which  this  has  t>een  done  may  be 
of  interest. 

At  considerable  expense  to  themselves,  oil 
companies  have  cut  down  old  storage  tanks 
and  reassembled  them  at  new  IcKations.  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  saving  steel  plate.  They 
have  substituted  masonry  for  steel  In  the 
erection  of  smoke  stacks,  water-supply  lines, 
sewage  lines,  condensfr  bo.\es,  and  In  some 
cases,  storage  tanks.  They  have  agreed  to  the 
simplification  and  standardization  of  all  alloy 
materials  being  tised  for  the  manufacture  of 
tubular  goods,  valves,  fittings,  and  lx)ltlng 
material  In  order  to  save  copjier,  nickel,  and 
chromium.  They  have  utilized  spare  and 
second-hand  compressors,  pumps,  and  blow- 
ers instead  of  piu-chaslng  new  ones.  They 
have  converted  many  of  their  existing  plants 
to  the  production  of  the  various  components 
reeded  for  the  manufacture  of  aviation  gaso- 
line and  thus  have  kept  their  new  material 
requirements  down  to  the  mlnlmxun.  Those 
in  the  Industry  who  have  had  in  their  pos- 
session surplus  and  excess  materials  have 
made  them  available  to  others  to  use  In  erect- 
ing new  war  plants.  As  a  whole,  they  have 
operated  on  the  theory  that  the  best  way  to 
conserve  critical  materials  Is  not  to  use  them. 
In  the  field  of  marketing  the  construction 
cf  new  facilities  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  while  the  use  of  materials  for  repair  and 
maintenance  has  been  kept  to  the  barest  min- 
imum. Although  it  is  true  that  orders  issued 
by  the  War  Production  Board  at  the  request 
of  our  office  have  brought  about  this  conser- 
vation of  material,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
marketers  themselves  have  shown  a  praise- 
worthy spirit  of  compliance. 

In  the  realm  of  transportation  the  conser- 
I'ation  spirit  has  manifested  itself  In  the  per- 
fectly astonishing  manner  In  which  the  oil 
Industry  and  the  transportation  companies 
have  responded  to  the  exhortation.  "M.ike  the 
most  of  what  we  have  **  Bereft  of  the  ocean 
tankers  which  In  peacetime  bore  so  much  of 
the  burden  of  the  oil  movement,  the  petro- 
leum companies  have  effected  a  transporta- 
tion revolution  which  has  restilted  in  rail- 
road tank  cars  carrying  more  than  800  times 
the  amount  of  oil  that  they  did  In  peacetmie. 
This  squeezing  of  so  much  additional  trans- 
jxirtaUon  capacity  out  of  ex. sting  equipment 
Is  certainly  a  practical  form  of  conservation. 
As  I  appear  before  you  this  evening  the  oil 
industry,  together  with  the  members  of  the 
E*,>fr  '  :  -  Office  of  Petroleum  Ccxjrdlnator, 
;..  T  .K  ..:  perhaps  the  most  revolutionary 
step  ol  aii  ui  their  determination  to  strip  for 
war.  A  unitization  program  is  under  way 
which  is  going,  in  a  very  large  measure,  to 
mean  the  submergence  of  individual  identi- 
ties for  the  duration  of  hostilities  Terminal 
lacllltles  a'p  t-  be  shared  by  competing  com- 
panies. ri;<  d<  termination  of  what  oil.  of 
what  kind,  shall  go  to  whom  and  when  is 
M  be  subject  to  central  authority.  It  is  a 
cooperative  movement  by  which  the  many 
different  companies  and  Individuals  m  the 
oil  business  will  operate  in  many  ways  as  a 
single  Industry,  working  at  the  common  task 
of  winning  the  war.  and  it  is  all  being  carried 
out  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Since  you  are  engineers,  you  are  also  Indi- 
vidualists. I  Ijelleve  that  you  wUl  find  rea- 
son for  gratification  in  the  knowledge  that 
ctianges  so  drastic  can  be  worked  out  wr..Mr. 
the  framework  of  our  cherished  system  of  :  rrt» 
enterprise,  and  without  GovernnmtidteV^ 
Those  of  you  whose  work  is  ccruntctsd  ^rtth 
oil  will  also  realize  that  upon  yv>u  nww  a  wry 
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that 


hesTj  rev  't.    Tou  know 

have  oil  I..  ^...  :..;i>  war.    You  kr." 
a  single  plane  or  tank  could  oper 
tt.  and  that  ma$t  of  our  ablps  are 
upon  It  for  propulsion. 

At  the  same  time,  you  know  th 
serves  are  not  sufficient  to  permtt 
back  in  our  chiu.-s  while  dra-^ 
with    no   thoii„'ht   of   the    fu    .- 
CO  very  record  during  the  last  few 
been  very  discouraging.     Too  few 
have  been  found,  and  their  avera 
tlals   have    been    steadily   dechnln 
thing  that  can  possibly  be  done  n 
done    to   encourage   exploration 
when  this     as  been  done,  one  impo 
remalx^s.     When  we  discover  new 
thla.  let  us.  for  the  sake  of  our 
ture,  develop  them  on  the  basis  of 
conservation.     Let  ua  never  again 
permit  others  to  waste,  millions 
lions  of  barrels  above  ground,  or 
the  ground  forever  beyond  hope  ol 

I  repeat,  oil  Is  ammunition.    Let 
it  wiiely. 
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Reuther  has  warned  th-  V. 
Board  that  labor  is  rp.>^tive  a:  i 
fact  a  wage  raise  and  vcor.  ::.. 
are  prerequisites  to  peace  on  tht- 
live  labor  front,  war  or  no  w  »r 
without  a  raise  and  a  ch  -  : 


men  can  kfvp  their 


(i  r.5  upon.       wonder 
at  or  a  5U?£;pstion. 


does  not  ^h.:  k  his 

minds  on  ■;•.■    .%  ar. 

I  Aonder  just  what  kind  of  n|f^at  this 
Cuv.-.ir  hi";" 
If  he  ,^  .    :r. 

Whichever  it  wa5.  it  certain 
sabotage  anc  savors  of  trta~( 
using  the  emergency  which  li 
is  now  facing  to  continue  the 
activities  in  which  h--'  has  been 
for   many   year>      H     even 
month    post-c     :  .  tie   course   i 
Russia  durir.K     .:  .ch  he  urged 
■  >.  -  .      .:-.  •:::?  United  States  to 
l:u'   tUhi   tur  a  S'^v:< '    Anwv- 
this  man.  of  ;;:..:    i.b-   li  >.;)■■  r- 
encies.  who  has  time  and   :-.d.::  ^ 
himself  in  unmisfakal;:-    •   rrr  - 
opposed  to  our  f  r^rr:     :  o     •  m 
system  of  free  individ  ;  t:  ,  :.••  :;;: 
wardtd  by  being  off-  :    i   i  ;    -.  . 
War  Production  B   v  I 

I  do  not  believe  ih.u  th.>  w  : 
the  philosophy  of  Trotsky    Le 
Stahn    is   at    all   representative 
members    of    the    automobile 
union,  although  he  seems   to 
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ularity  of  this  policy,  as  well  as  of  other 
of  his  policies,  will  become  more  appar- 
ent as  we  progress  more  deeply  into  this 
emergency. 

Such  statements  as  those  of  Reuther 
certainly  strike  a  sour  note  on  the  ears 
of  the  soldiers  of  this  Nation  who  are 
keeping  their  minds  on  the  war.  under 
infinitely  greater  hardships  and  dangers 
than  are  any  of  the  Reuthers  or  their 
followers.  They  are  also  operating  upon 
a  much  lower  wage  scale,  and  the  Army 
is  an  open  shop.  When  those  who  are 
contributing  so  much  of  themselves  to 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare 
of  this  Nation  and  sacrificing  something 
which  is  real  and  vital  return  to  resume 
the  pursuits  of  civil  life,  you  can  be  sure 
that  the  Reuthers  and  their  followers  will 
be  carefully  and  impartially  weighed 
upon  the  balance  of  contribution  to  the 
welfare  cf  the  Nation.  If  they  are  found 
wanting,  they  can  blame  no  one  but 
themselves.  , 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON  ROBERTM.LAfOLLETTE  JR. 

r    WISCONSI.N 

I.\   THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  LT^TED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  8  (legislative  day  of 
Vonday.  October  5).  lBi2 

M  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
a  K  .:  ::umous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  an  article  written  by  me 
entitled  "The  Unwarranted  Assault  on 
Agriculture."  and  published  in  the  Pro- 
gressive of  October  5.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orde  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov.s: 

The  UVW.AR1WNTED  ASS.\U1.T  ON   ACRICTXTUTUt — 

There    Is   No    JvsnncATiON    for    Blaming 
Farmers  for  Inflation  as  Corporate  Prof- 
its SoAg  Twice  as  High  as  Farm  Income 
(By  Senator  Robeet  M.  La  Follette.  Jr.) 
The  farmer  has  had  insult  added  to  in- 
jury in  the  fight  which  the  President  started 
over  agricultural  prices.     His  patriotism  has 
been  questioned      He   has  been  pictured   by 
newspaper   writers   and    radio  commentators 
as    a   seitUh.   grasping    war-profiteer,    willing 
to  launcli  the  country  on  the  road  to  ruin 
In  a  run.iway  inflation  just  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  mure  pennies  on  milk  or  some  other 
commodity. 

This  attack  has  come  at  e  time  when  the 
average  farmer  has  lost  his  sons  or  his  hired 
man  and  is  struggling  along,  desperately 
short-handed  in  a  valiant  effort  to  keep 
producing  for  the  war  effort  In  spite  of  aU 
the  handicaps  tht  war  has  brought  him. 

I  know  fiom  my  own  experience  the  mag- 
nificent way  the  farmers  have  responded  to 
the  Nations  need  in  this  emergency.  They 
know  that  food  will  he^p  win  the  war.  They 
have  met  the  prodU'^Mon  goals  set  for  them 
by  the  Government,  and  they  have  done  it 
by  working  from  dawn  until  dark.  7  days  a 
week,  week  in  and  week  out.  with  no  time  off 
fcr  holidays. 

EMCCrR-^CEMENT.     NOT    ABVSK 

Already  2  000.000  men  have  left  the  farms, 
either  to  go  into  the  armed  services  or  to 
take  Jobs  in  more  lucrative  industries.  It  is 
estimated  that  another  million  will  go  before 


the  emergency  is  over.  Tet  in  the  face  of 
this  reduced  labor  supply  the  food  produc- 
tion goals  set  fcr  agriculture  this  year  will 
require  143,000,000  more  10-hour  days  of  work 
than  was  put  Into  farming  last  year. 

The  task  of  those  loyal  men  and  women 
still  remaining  on  the  farms  has  been  made 
still  harder  by  wartime  limitations  on  the 
production  cf  farm  machinery,  the  ;;toppage 
of  all  further  extension  of  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation system,  and  the  rationing  of  gasoline 
and  tires. 

Those  who  know  the  problems  of  agricul- 
ture realize  that  this  is  a  time  waen  the 
farmer  needs  encouragement,  not  abuse. 
Farm  production  is  already  falteri.ng,  and 
there  are  unmistakable  signs  that  in  spite 
of  the  individual  farmer's  heroic  effort  to  keep 
going,  he  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  maintain  present  production  rates  unless 
he  is  given  help. 

r.D.  R.'S  UNrORTUNATE  MISTAKE 

The  growing  number  of  auction  sales  in 
many  farm  areas  Is  an  ominous  sign  of  what 
Is  coming.  Farmers  who  are  flndini;  it  Im- 
possible to  go  on  under  present  conditions 
are  selling  out.  The  shortage  of  f  arn:  labor — 
the  inability  of  farmers  to  pay  wajjes  that 
compete  with  city  wages  under  present  mar- 
ket conditions  is  at  the  root  of  the  trouble. 

In  my  estimation  it  was  an  unfortunate 
mistake  for  the  President  to  start  a  con- 
troversy over  agricultural  prices  as  t-e  did  in 
his  recent  message.  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
President,  is  agreed  upon  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  preventing  inflation.  So  are  the  farm- 
ers. There  has  been  no  argument  aver  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  agricultuial  prices 
shall  be  controlled.  The  Emergen ;y  Price 
Control  Act  passed  early  this  year  ;|ave  the 
President  power  to  control  prices  of  all  com- 
modities, including  all  farm  commodities. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  Congress  that  it  was 
necessary  to  allow  farm  commodity  prices  to 
reach  110  percent  of  parity  before  putting 
ceilings  on  them  in  order  to  get  the  produc- 
tion needed  for  the  war  effort.  The  President 
signed  the  law.  The  President's  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  argued  for  it  before  cong  essional 
committees. 

Such  an  arrangement  was  not  only  desir- 
able as  a  matter  of  justice  to  th ;  farmer 
who  has  been  forced  to  play  a  losing  game 
for  20  years;  it  was  essential  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  farnv  production  of  fxKl  and 
raw  materials  so  urgently  needed  by  the 
Nation  and  our  allies  in  time  of  war, 

A    PECtJLIAR    TIME    TO    ACT 

Then  at  a  time  when  the  average  price 
cf  all  farm  commodities  was  3  percent  below 
the  no-percent  level  at  which  most  farm 
commodities  would  be  subject  to  p-ice  con- 
trol, at  a  time  when  meats  resporsible  for 
the  most  spectacular  fcod  cost  increases  were 
already  under  control,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  farmers  were  struggling  to  keep  going 
in  the  face  of  greatly  Increased  labor  costs 
and  diminishing  labor  supply — at  such  a 
time  the  President  for  some  unknown  reason 
undertook  to  focus  the  Nation's  attention 
on  the  threat  of  inflation  by  taking  the  hide 
cff  the  farmer. 

The  President  chose  to  single  out  dairy 
products  as  a  special  threat  to  the  American 
cost  of  living  when  actually  a  ceiling  had 
already  been  Imposed  on  fluid  milk  at  the 
retail  level  and  butterfat  prices  were  close 
to  the  levels  when  they.  too.  could  be  put 
under  ceilings   without  any  new  lesislatlon. 

Under  the  old  law  butterfat  was  subject 
to  price  control  when  it  reached  44  cent.s 
per  pound.  On  S?ptember  15  the  official 
estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
put  the  price  of  butterfat  at  42  5  cents  per 
pound,  only  Hj  cents  under  the  minimum 
required.  Wholesale  milk  on  September  15 
was  only  1  cent  per  100  pounds  under  the 
minimum  required  by  the  old  law  before 
ceilings  could  be  imposed. 
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COP.PORATE     CAINS    rOUILE     I  AE:dEKS' 

Assuming  that  the  President's  estimates 
were  correct  and  that  farm  Income  might  be 
Increased  this  year  by  75  percent  over  1939. 
that  did  not  justify  blaming  the  farmer  for 
Inflation.  Corporate  profits  have  Increased 
150  percent  in  the  same  period. 

Furthermore,  only  about  half  of  the  food 
dollar  goes  to  the  farmer.  The  rest  of  it  goes 
to  the  processor  and  the  middleman.  The 
farmer  sells  milk  in  Wisconsin  for  4  cents  a 
quart  while  the  consumer  pays  16  to  18  cents 
per  quart  here  in  Washington. 

The  farmer  does  not  deserve  the  abuse  he 
has  received  In  the  hysterical  clamor  that  has 
been  raised  over  inflation.  Neither  does  the 
so-called  farm  bloc  in  Congress  that  has  stood 
up  for  him.  The  farmer  did  not  come  to 
Congress  seeking  any  special  privileges.  The 
whole  issue  was  opened  up  by  the  President 
when  he  r.'^ked  that  the  previously  determined 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  with  re- 
spect to  agricultural  prices  be  reconsidered 
and  the  farmer  be  stripped  of  much  of  the 
protection  that  policy  afforded  him. 

THIS    13    THE    TIME    TO    PRODUCE 

Inflation  will  not  start  with  the  farmer. 
The  net  result  of  the  current  controversy  is 
to  Increase  the  confusion  over  Inflation.  It 
adds  one  more  muddle  to  the  growing  list  of 
muddles  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

The  Nation  faces  a  Gethsemane.  It  will 
test  the  stamina,  fortitude,  character,  and 
faith  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  single  out  a  group  like 
the  farmers  for  misrepresentation  and  abuse. 

This  is  the  time  to  close  ranks  on  the  do- 
mestic front  and  fight  the  enemy  by  pro- 
ducing to  the  utmost  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
factory. 


F'."iposf'd   Srrapping:   ot  Certain   P."'''"^ad 
L:nes  m  Illinois 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  AREND5 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  8,  1942 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
recently  was  issued  by  the  W.  P.  B.  a 
requi'^ition  order  to  scrap  certain  Illinois 
terminal  railroad  lines  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  This  order  was  issued  to  become 
eflfective  almost  at  once,  on  October  11, 
1942.  The  purpose  of  this  order,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  to  provide  the  rails  and 
other  essentials  now  used  by  this  railroad 
and  divert  them  to  other  war  Interests. 
The  effect  of  scrapping  this  road  will  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  many  communities  in 
my  district,  as  well  as  throughout  central 
Illinois.  Stweral  towns  and  cities  will  be 
adversely  affected  in  that  they  have  no 
other  public  facilities  to  handle  the 
traffic,  b  "h  p,i--tr.?ir  and  fr>;:,:ht.  now 
furni,^h>  d  by  !h;>  uMl.'y,  M\i.:h  f;rain. 
coal,  a::d  dany  pr'^du^  's  are  j-h:{;pt  d  over 
th:.-  :.ii:rc,.i,:  ar.d  ;;-  >  ,;:ri;::at;^'n  prtxTVs 
a  P' :jj!i  \  Ii::  prt,  b:ini  ii.--  'o  h  w  liV'se 
essential  war  itcns.  su''h  as  fm-.d.  are  to 
be  moved  to  rr.a;krt.  W-'  h*  ar  sn  much 
that  fcod  wiii  v\in  the  war.  ana  we  know 
t*.  ■■  (  ■«  t  i  y  faim^r  sn  our  r;(.!i  at:ri- 
cuKural  d;sii;rt  is  .'^triving  Ins  best  to 
pv'^dnc"  ivioir  and  mere  snrh  {eed  i<j 
v.ar  purp<j-<.'^.     Now  w(  find,  like  a  belt 


out  of  a  clear  .«kv.  an  order  abolishing 
this  principal  m-  ,;..-  of  moving  such 
commodities  to  market.  If  it  vrere  not 
for  the  tire  shortage,  plus  the  fact  that 
Nation-wide  gas  rationing  will  soon  be 
put  into  operation,  provisions  'X)  move 
this  grain  and  produce  and  to  transport 
many,  many  people  to  their  jobs  might  be 
worked  out. 

Accordingly.  I  iiave  asked  the  W  i  H. 
to  give  this  matter  more  thought  and 
study  before  carrying  out  the  order  is- 
sued. Reconsideration  of  this  matter.  I 
believe,  will  convince  them  of  the  advis- 
ability of  maintaining  the  present  trans- 
portation facilities. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  a  copy 
of  a  telegram  sent  to  the  W.  P  B.  and 
O.  D.  T.  by  the  mayor  of  Bioomington, 
representing  that  city  as  well  as  many 
other  cities  and  villages  throughout  cen- 
tral Illinois,  which  places  are  now  being 
serviced  through  the  Illinois  Terminal 
Railroad: 

We.  the  undersigned  representatives  ot 
municipalities  in  central  Illinois  who  will  je 
adversely  affected  by  the  requisit  on  order 
pertaining  to  scrapping  of  certain  Illinois 
Terminal  lines  in  Illinois  Issued  by  the  Con- 
servation Division  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  effective  October  11,  1942  respect- 
fully urge  that  the  effect  of  the  order  be 
stayed  until  such  time  as  we  can  present  ad- 
ditional data  and  evidence  to  shew  conclu- 
sively the  dislocating  effect  and  the  hardships 
which  will  result  from  this  order.  We  are 
sure  that  additional  data  will  persuade  the 
requisitioning  authorities  that  this  action 
will  seriously  impede  the  victory  effort  and 
the  effort  now  being  made  by  the  producers 
of  Illinois  to  supply  the  defense  and  war 
needs  of  the  Nation.  Exhaustive  informa- 
tion will  go  forward  without  delfiy.  but  in 
the  Interim  period  we  respectfully  submit  to 
your  attention  that  handling  ard  storage 
facilities  for  approximately  1.000.0)0  bushels 
of  soybeans  will  be  destroyed  by  this  action. 
These  beans  are  now  in  distres„  with  current 
harvest.  An  estimated  15.000  tons  of  scrap 
metal  already  collected  or  in  the  process  ol 
collection  will  have  difficulty  In  finding  trans- 
portation to  steel  mills.  "These  facilities  are 
essential  to  transportation  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  coal  pt  a  time  when  severe  Illinois 
winter  weather  Is  at  hand.  Selective  service 
Inductees  from  central  Illinois  are  trans- 
ported over  this  road  to  the  induction  center 
at  Peoria. 

The  road  serves  a  rich  agricultural  coun- 
try and  is  the  transportation  agency  for  de- 
livery of  dairy,  poultry  products,  and  meats 
from  stations  located  m  rural  communities  to 
cities  on  the  line.  The  road  gives  exclusive 
freight  service  to  84  industries  Including 
manufactvirers,  grain  elevators,  bulk  oU  sta- 
tions, coal,  scrap  yards,  etc.  Physical  prop- 
erties of  many  of  these  industries  become  a 
total  loss.  The  road  provides  Transportation 
for  thousands  of  employees  residing  in  small 
towns  employed  in  hundreds  of  war  produc- 
tion plants.  Th  •a=;ii,r!-  .  ♦  .  mployees  for  Vic- 
tory Ordnanc  P:;;:.-  at  lUicpolls,  111.,  and 
other  Illlnol!-  -v  .:  iiiCi  -tries  must  be  secured 
from  small  tuwi^a  hlung  right-of-way  of  rail- 
road. The  requisitioning  order  is  contrary 
to  the  Baruch  committee  report  which  states, 
page  21,  "Our  committee  believes  that  fur- 
ther service  can  be  made  through  elimina- 
tion ol  cross  hauls  and  mere  stringent  sub- 
stitution of  alternative  types  of  transporta- 
tion not  requiring  rubber  "  T'lP  reninKi- 
tioning  of  these  lines  would  -t:e-'n:.t.,i::v  ; :,- 
crpase  the  amour.t  ctf  rubbt  !'  rrq:\.UAi  inr 
6i;;i~:.;uTe  tfati'p  riat;;' •.  We  -!■-;•(,-'-* fully 
I    rrtj'.iC'.st    a   rttiiru    wire   luf- ■!::..!.;:    ,.-    .!    W^.r 
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Production    Board    will    grant    extension    of 
time  so  tliat  additional  data  can  be  filed. 

Mark  B.  Hayes.  . 
Mayor  of  Bioomington:  rtpresmting 
cities  and  villages  of  Peorm, 
Clinton,  Bioomington.  Danvtlle. 
DccatuT.  DanvtTs.  Urbana,  Cham- 
paign,  Fithian.  Heyworth.  Bement, 
Cerro  Gordo.  Wapella.  MonticfUo, 
Gardenia.  Cloverdalc,  Pleasant 
Hill,    and    Union. 


Si'Hafor  Smr'tScrs 
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HON    EFRKELEY  L.  BUNKER 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  5>,  1942 

Mr.  BUNKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
tlie  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Daily  World  of  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J.,  under  date  of  October  6.  1942, 
under  the  heading  "Senator  Em.mhers: 
Pro  and  con — Eight  reasons  why  Sena- 
tor William  TT  F'-vtuns  should  be  re- 
elected." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Smathers:   Pro  and^Cok 

eight  p.e.\sons  why  senator  william  r. 
smathees  should  be  reelected 

1.  The  President  of  the  United  States  wants 
him  reelected  as  he  needs  him  in  the  war 
effort.  The  New  Republic  in  Its  current  Issue 
rating  United  States  Senators,  deems  It  an 
absolute  necessity  to  vote  for  the  reelection 
of  Senator  Smathers,  bo  that  the  war  effort 
may  be  fully  prosecuted. 

2.  Labor  wants  him  reelected  as  he  has  done 
everything  within  his  power  to  lionestly  and 
sincerely  better  the  workingman's  lot  in  life. 
Every  lalxir  group  or  organization  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  Including  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  and  all  Independent  unions, 
have  endorsed  the  candidacy  of  Senator 
Smathers. 

3.  Liberals  throughout  the  Nation  as  well 
as  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  desire  hl£  re- 
election because  he  has  consistently  voted 
for  liberal  legislation  designed  to  protect  the 
old  age  of  the  average  man  and  woman  as 
well  as  to  give  them  more  security  during 
their  span  of  life. 

4  Minority  groups  want  him  reelected  be- 
cause he  has  shown  that  he  is  a  real  American, 
free  from  prejudice  against  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

5.  The  common  people — you  and  I— want 
him  reelected  because  his  record  clearly  shows 
that  he  has  consistently  had  the  Interests  of 
the  masses  In  mind  during  voting  on  legis- 
lation. 

6.  The  consuming  public  wants  Senator 
Smathers  reelected,  because  he  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  protecting  the  public  pocketbook. 
which  Is  evidenced  by  h..^  it  cent  fight  for 
the  anti-inflation  bill. 

7  T..r-  hildiers  want  Senator  Smathers  re- 
fkc'f'C  !' cause  they  know  that  his  presence 
:t:  '::f  I  ■■•ted  States  Senate  is  a  guarantee 
thai  ihey  will  get  the  necessary  support  and 
cooperation  that  they  need  to  win  this  war. 
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be  no  better  than  that  ot  slaves. 
6  Jhe    President    needs    hirn. 
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greas   he  raid,  ^ere  slower  than  In 
days  cf    the   New    Deal    and   the 
The  pcint  that  unity  is  lacking  i- 
the  lact  that  Rocsevelt  had  to  set  a 
of   October    1    on    the    bill— sometM 
shculd  not  be  n?ceii«ary  in  such  cri 
ters  m  such  crit:cal   times 
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THE^e    PTOPtE    DON  T    WANT    EE?iATO«    |M.4THEaS 

TO  Bx  iirLEcrrD 

1  Adolf  Hitler      Because  no  Uni 
Senat'jr    has    a    t)etter    record    of    ^ 
preparation    for    »ar    and    no    Unltttl 
Senator    has    a    better    record    cf 
activity  to  further  the  war  effort 

2  The  rncrmcusly  wealthy     They 
Senator  SMATHras    activities  in  beh<ilf 
Icwfr  and  middie  clashes"  welfare 
In  less  UmcuMnes  and  champasne 

3  Albert  W    Hawkes      This  ant 
Uona.re  i?  rpposed  to  President  Roos  ■ 
all    those   that    have   voted    to  ju 
pclicie*-     Hence  he  is  a  swcrn  enem. 
SMATMras.    who    is   one   of   Prcjiden 
velfs  prime  suppcrters 

4  The  ha'e   boys      Bf^-au.-^  the 
a    friie    Democrat    believing    firmly 
equality  which  our  form  of  governm^n 
antees.  he  will  not  lend  himself  to  a 
ment  that  Is  designed  in  any  way 
any  minority  group. 

CONCLUSION 

A  vole  for  Senator  SMATHEr.3  is  a  vote  for 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  furtheri  ig  of  the 
war  effort. 

A  vote  against  Senator  Smathers  lis  a  vote 
against  unity  for  the  President  ana|  the  war 
effort. 
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vVOODR'-FF   of   Michis 
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control  bill.  Congress  has  place 
hand.s  of  the  President  all  the  , 
possibly  could  want  or  need  to 
the  war  and  at  the  .same  rime  to 
further   inflationary    tendencies 
United  States. 

The  President  could  have  had 
essary  price-control  legislation 
ago  when  Conpress  wanted  to 
it,  but  he  would  not  approve  le 
that  would  make  price  f^xinii  all  i 
Now  he  has  come  back  and 
Congress  for  those  controls  and 
ceived  them. 

It  i.s  at>out  time  tliat  the  crit 
damning  Congress  if  it  do*'*^   '"^ 
ing  Congress  if  it  does  not      M  . 
viduals  have  blamed  the  Cor.- 
giving  the  President  all  the  p< 
all  the  money  he  has  askeu  for 
Congress  has  don-"      On  th    ~-t- 
and  at  the  same  -.nv    tr.e  a;    . 
th-  N-  -A.'  D-'.r   .:iiv.  :::>':m:;, 
to  i  >;.  :::■•  o.^:::-  or.  Cin^rt.: 
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It  remains  a  fact  that  the  Congress  has 
given  the  President  every  dollar  and 
every  power  he  has  asked  for.  Full  re- 
sponsibility— the  whole  blame  or  credit — 
for  poor  or  brilliant  work  in  prosecuting 
the  v.ar  belongs  to  the  White  House. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  clothed  with  powers  to 
prosecute  this  war  which  no  other  Presi- 
dent in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
ever  asked  for  or  ever  received.  It  is  an 
insult  to  the  public  intelligence,  when 
the  facts  are  faced,  for  administration 
apologists  to  attempt  to  shoulder  onto 
the  Congress  the  blame  for  failures  in  the 
war  effort. 

The  record  should  be  made  so  plain 
now  that  the  responsibility  for  controll- 
ing inflation  is  wholly  in  the  President's 
hands  that  new  dealers  cannot  come  for- 
ward in  the  future  and  hope  to  deceive 
the  people  by  fraudulent  claims  that  in 
some  way  'Consress  is  to  blame"  if  infla- 
tion is  not  controlled. 

With  the  anti-inflation  bill  out  of  the 
way  there  has  broken  out  in  the  Congress 
considerable  criticism  of  those  military. 
n£:val.  and  executive  officers  who  have 
frankly  warned  the  Nation  that  we  are 
losing  the  war  thus  far.  This  criticism 
v/as  led  by  the  President  himself,  who  in 
his  usual  scathing  manner  advised  these 
officials  to.  "button   up  their  mouths." 

This  criticism  is  unjust  and  ill-advised. 
The  officials  who  have  warned  the  people 
in  the  last  2  weeks  that  v.e  are  losing  the 
war  thus  far  arc  men  who  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  They  are  not 
irresponsible  rumor  mongers.  They  are 
not  fifth  columnists.  They  are  not  sym- 
pt^thetic  to  the  enemy.  They  are  good. 
:  onest,  earnest,  informed,  patriotic 
Americans  who  Icve  their  own  country 
and  fear  that  it  may  be  ,orse  hurt  in  this 
war  than  the  people  realize  unless  warn- 
ings are  sounded. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  American 
people  who  have  to  do  the  fighting,  the 
dying,  and  the  paying  for  the  war  are 
entitled  to  know  whether  the  battles  are 
being  won  or  lost.  If  Ae  bagin  to  con- 
demn and  abus€  those  military  and  naval 
and  civil  officers  who  have  the  courage 
and  patriotism  to  speak  out  and  tell  us 
that  things  are  not  going  well  with  our 
war  program,  then  the  American  people 
might  be  fooled,  defrauded,  deceived,  and 
perhaps  defeated,  before  they  know  it. 

Tp.e  great  need  at  this  time  is  for  a  lot 
of  politicians,  not  excluding  those  at  the 
top.  to  get  over  the  idea  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  must  be  'babied 
along.  "  The  people  want  to  know  the 
whole  truth  so  far  as  the  whole  truth 
may  be  disclosed  without  aiding  the  en- 
emy. Certainly  when  the  enemy  wins  a 
battle  he  must  be  aware  of  that  fact. 
There  is  altogether  too  much  of  this 
business  of  censoring  legitimate  news  be- 
cause somebody  wants  to  conceal  some- 
thing. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  made  an  obser- 
vation which  has  a  very  pointed  applica- 
tion in  these  days: 

You  have  seen — 


I 


Said  he— 


the  practices  by  which  the  public  servants 
have  l>een  able  to  cover  their  conduct  or 
where  that  could  not  be  done,  delusions  by 
which  they  have  varniihed  it  for  the  eye  of 
tbeu  constituents. 


What  an  augmentatlcn  of  the  field  for  Job- 
bing, speculating,  plundering,  office  building, 
and  office  hunting  would  be  produced  by  an 
assumption  cf  all  State  powers  into  the  hands 
of  the  general  government. 

The  necessities  of  war  having  made  the 
concentration  of  powers  in  the  Federal 
Government  necessary  it  behooves  the 
American  people  not  to  abuse  but  to  ap- 
prove the  courage  of  responsible  officials 
if  it  becomes  necessary  for  those  officials 
to  reveal  to  the  people  the  unhappy  fact 
that  we  are  not  putting  forth  our  best 
war  efforts. 

The  surest  way  for  the  people  to  bo  cut 
off  from  information  as  to  what  their 
public  servants  are  doing  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war  is  to  visit  public  indignation 
and  condemnation  upon  the  heads  of 
those  who  have  the  courage  to  do  their 
duty  by  the'r  country  and  to  reveal  weak- 
nesses where  weaknesses  exist. 

Such  revelations  will  not  damage  the 
courage  or  the  character  of  the  American 
people,  but  may  save  us  from  disaster. 
The  proper  course  for  the  administration 
is  not  to  abuse  honest  and  constructive 
critics  but  to  profit  by  honest  and  con- 
structive criticism.  This  is  the  war  of  all 
the  people  of  the' United  States,  and  not 
the  private  conflict  of  any  section,  group, 
or  individual.  Were  we  to  lose  the  war, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Na- 
tion would  lose  it.  We  must  win  the  war, 
and  it  will  be  a  victory  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 


Neo-Liberal   iii'j-i'Ti:    Th>t    CoMectivis;,i 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HT'N    FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  8,  1942 

Mr.  HARNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  editorial,  Neo-Liberal 
Dlusion:  That  Collectivism  Is  Liberty, 
appearing  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
issue  of  October  10,  1942. 

This  editorial  most  effectively  exposes 
the  tragic  fallacy  r.pon  which  so  much 
of  the  New  Deal  philosophy  over  the  past 
9  years  has  been  predicated.  It  spot- 
lights the  dangerous  illusion  against 
which  I  personally  have  fought  with  all 
my  strength  since  it  began  to  distort  our 
national  thinking.  America's  system  of 
free  enterprise  has  been  driven  far  down 
the  road  of  destruction  by  the  New  Deal. 
Even  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  we  had 
been  forced  much  nearer  state  socialism, 
or  collectivism,  than  most  persons  realize. 
But  under  the  impetus  of  war  the  pace 
has  alarmingly  quickened. 

I  have  pointed  out  again  and  again 
how  the  hasty  and  ill-planned  war-pro- 
duction program  has  destroyed,  and  is 
destroying,  the  American  small  business 
and  small  Industry,  which  is  the  very 
heart  and  spirit  of  free  enterprise  and 
the  American  way  of  life.  From  high 
offices  in  the  administration  the  fault 
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fur  any  failures  and  delay  is  still  being 
charged  to  American  industry,  but  the 
simple  truth  is  that  any  difficulties  de- 
veloping now  are  the  logical  and  in- 
evitable result  of  the  New  Deal  phi- 
losophy, which  steadily  has  been  driving 
for  the  conversion  of  American  industry 
into  huge,  centralized  units,  which,  in 
turn,  fall  under  rigid  Federal  control,  if 
not  final  Federal  ownership  and  opera- 
tion. 

When  American  industry  as  we  have 
known  it  is  destroyed,  free  enterpri.se  is 
doomed.  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  when 
we  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
selling  our  most  precious  privileges  and 
advantages  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

NEO-LIBER.U-  Illusion:  That  Collectivism  Is 

LIBEHTY 

Ever  since  human  beings  lived  In  caves, 
hunted  In  packs,  and  divided  up  the  kill,  the 
progress  of  civilization  has  been  measured  by 
the  people  able  to  leave  the  pack  and  care  for 
themselves  without  the  leader  doing  thej" 
thinking  for  them. 

But  as  matters  now  stand,  the  United  States 
Is  considering  the  abandonment  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  going  back  to  earn- 
ing its  living  In  packs  under  what  Is 
modernly  called  the  total  state.  This  reac- 
tionary trend  is  only  partly  due  to  World 
War  No.  2.  It  is  more  due  to  World  War  No.  1. 
the  first  major  foreign  war  ever  undertaken 
by  the  United  States.  That  war  set  up  round- 
the-world  ground  swells  of  economic  disturb- 
ance which,  after  sweeping  through  Europe, 
finally  caught  up  with  the  United  States 
in  1^29,  throwing  Its  business  machine  out 
of  gear,  bringing  on  financial  panic,  unem- 
ployment, and,  as  a  result,  a  horde  of  eco- 
nomic cure-alls,  each  one  of  which  marked 
a  step  backwaid  toward  the  old,  old  situation 
of  the  strong  state  and  the  weak  citizen. 
Instead  of  natural  forces  being  allowed  to 
cure  the  economic  body,  the  patient  was 
loaded  with  stimulants  and  sedatives  In  the 
form  cf  debt  and  subsidy,  each  dose  of  pa- 
ternal pap  making  the  jx-ople  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  Federal  hand-outs.  While 
EtiU  In  this  condition  the  United  Sutes  en- 
tered World  War  No.  2.  and,  of  necessity,  the 
private  citizens  promptly  handed  over  to  the 
state  all  the  economic  powers  it  had  not  al- 
ready assumed. 

These  wartime  powers  should  not.  In  them- 
selves, alann  the  citizens.  What  should 
alarm  the  citizens  is  the  blithe  assumption 
en  the  part  of  many  academic  and  bureau- 
cratic reformers  that  economic  control  over 
the  Individual  la  now  a  permanent  govern- 
mental power. 

It  may  be  that  the  "frontier  thinkers"  are 
right  and  that  economic  freedom  will  not  be 
restored  to  the  American  citizens.  It  all  de- 
pends upon  what  the  majority  of  voters 
want — the  responsibilities  of  freedom  or  the 
misery-loves-company  type  of  security  af- 
forded by  the  toui  state. 

n 

Changes  In  national  characteristics  take 
place  slowly  and  often  Imperceptibly.  Amer- 
ica may  have  changed  Too  many  of  the 
19.000.000  Immigrants  who  have  come  to  our 
shores  since  1900  did  not  come  seeking  free- 
dom. They  came  to  share  a  ready-made 
prosperity.  Ignorant  of  basic  American 
Ideals,  they  are  ea?y  prey  for  demagogues, 
and  no  one  knows  exactly  what  changes  this 
new  blood  has  made  in  America 

We  do  know  this  much— Iha-  U:--  eeneral 
Idea  of  the  collective  6tat«>  ha-  mad"  ••.:•.,  - 
dous  strides  in  .America.  In  July  1W2  <  nc 
cf  the  le;:'i:t  e  r  'iMic-opinion  polls  Rf-K'^i  'n^ 
y  n'f  wilt  'her  ^'  r.i'^  forns  <if  ^()Ola^:si!;  U'liiicl 
b'-'  i;  <.xl  nr  bad  t.>r  thf-  Tiriued  S'a't'-  0;.a' 
41  percent  of  'he  p*?r,i  ie  thruth'   n  wrmul  be 
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be  good  and  o4  p.rceut  had  no  opinion.  In 
other  words.  38  percent  of  all  who  had  an 
opinion  favored  collectivism.  Ten  years  ago 
this  would  have  been  Incredible.  But  It  Is 
not  incredible  today. 

The  war  has  speeded  up  this  process  by 
automatically  setting  up  the  military  con- 
trols which  are  identical  with  those  needed  to 
socialize  industry.  It  would  be  entirely  pos- 
sible to  utilize  these  controls  to  effect  a 
bloodless  revolution  But  If  the  voters  can 
be  made  to  understand  the  simple  mechanics 
of  economic  progress  and  Individual  advance- 
ment, this  revolution  will  not  take  place. 

Ill 

The  human  race  manufactures  most  of  Its 
own  economic  problems  by  the  simple  method 
of  periodically  penalizing  or  destroying  those 
talented  members  of  society  who  can  solve 
those  problems.  The  process  works  In  cycles. 
When  no  one  has  anything,  the  talented,  ca- 
pable Individuals  are  encouraged  to  exercise 
their  economic  genius,  to  Invent,  to  dream, 
to  initiate  new  enterprise  and  to  create  work 
for  those  incapable  of  creating  their  own. 
Tlie  result  is  a  rich  reward  to  the  talented 
and  a  very  substantial  reward  to  the  semi- 
talented  or  untalented  Individuals  clinging 
to  the  kite  tall  of  genius.  As  prosperity 
replaces  poverty,  the  business  genius  is  a 
hero. 

But  since  the  dawn  of  history  this  hero 
worship  has  eventually  given  place  first  to 
envy,  then  to  distrust,  finally  to  hatred  and 
what  Is  coyly  referred  to  as  "liquidation." 
The  less  privileged  lose  patience  and  kill  the 
goofi3  that  laid  the  golden  eggs  After  the 
rattle  of  the  tumbrel  has  died  away  and  the 
untalented  have  gorged  themselves  on  the 
surplus  of  their  one-time  heroes,  everyone 
settles  down  once  again  to  squalor  and  pov- 
erty, and  the  cycle  starts  all  over  again. 

For  centuries,  technological  advancement 
has  mnde  the  Individual  less  and  less  capable 
of  organizing  and  directing  his  own  work. 
Hence,  someone  else  must  direct  it.  The  only 
two  agencies  that  can  do  this  are  (1)  the  pri- 
vate enterprisers,  u  e  labor,  and  (2) 
the  Government,  using  Hiiier's  type  of  labor. 
We  must  choose  between  freedom  and  stale 
control.  Those  who  say  that  the  people  can 
collectively  direct  their  own  Industrial  ef- 
forts are  either  liars  or  fools. 

It  is  only  in  nations  that  have  enjoyed  sev- 
eral generations  of  prosperity  that  indivicual 
economic  superiority  becomes  a  social  and 
political  crime.  This  is  becatise,  under  con- 
tinuing prosperity,  success  comes  to  look  so 
easy  that  the  demagogues  can  brand  It  as 
being  unfair. 

The  unfairness  Is  always  based  upon  an 
alleged  exploitation  of  the  employees  and  the 
public  by  the  owners  of  uidustry.  The  work- 
ers are  allegedly  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  The  public  is  allegedly  overcharged 
by  trusts  and  monopolies.  The  cold  facts, 
published  by  the  Roosevelt  administration 
and  available  to  every  citizen,  show  that  85 
percent  of  all  the  national  Income  is  paid 
out  In  wages  and  salaries,  and  that  capital 
seldom  keeps  enough  profit  to  do  much  bet- 
ter than  break  even.  As  a  group,  the  ven- 
turesome individuals  who  have  been  respon- 
sible for  our  having  automobiles,  sewing 
machines,  washing  machines,  electric  irons, 
and  radios  could  have  made  more  profit  In- 
vesting their  money  In  Government  bonds 
than  putting  it  into  their  businesses. 

IV 

The  moral  of  this  story  ii-  'iiA:  ihe  general 
public  should  not  look  c.  i;i.'-  1:  :se  in  the 
mouth.  As  long  a^  I'l.t-  n:vfi.t.ve  and  man- 
fit;' v:.'i.'  .-"r.Wif  of  a  E;:U't:  !!-.!:■  nty  is  avall- 
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always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  certain 
proportion  of  any  population  unable  to  con- 
tribute enough  to  society  to  warrant  more 
than  a  minimum  humane  living  standard. 

They  cannot  be  allowed  to  starve,  and  the 
only  way  to  make  up  the  deficit  between  what 
they  need  and  what  they  earn  is  to  take  it 
away  from  those  able  to  produce  more  than 
they  need. 

And  though  it  is  human  nature  to  help  the 
unlortunate.  It  Is  also  human  nattire  to  re- 
strict charily  to  bare  living  standaids.  If  the 
state  persists  In  subsidizing  and  pampering 
the  relatively  useless  citizen  at  the  expense 
of  the  useful  citizen,  one  of  two  things  will 
happen:  Either  the  useful  cltlscn  will  rise  tip 
In  his  wrath  and  overthrow  the  state  or.  lack- 
ing the  power  to  overthrow  the  state,  he  will 
lose  his  initiative  and  sink  toward  the  level 
of  the  group  which  he  Is  being  made  to 
support. 

This   last   process   Is   a   three-act   tragedy. 
The  first  act  is  the  one  in  which  the  gifted 
citizen  reduces  his  productive  efforts  because 
the  fruits  thereof  are  taken  from  him.    The 
second  act  is  the  gradual  reduction  of  na- 
tional wealth  resulting  from  the  reduction  of 
productive  effort.    The  thiid  and  last  act  sees 
the   available   supply   of   wealth   dwindle   to 
where  there  Is  no  surpltis  with  which  to  feed 
I    the  useless  citizen.     And  so  wc  see  the  very 
'    class  which  was  intended  to  benefit  from  the 
I    enforced  chari^J  cut  off  frcm  its  only  hope  of 
i    sustenance,   the   surplus   production   of   the 
self-sufficient  citizen 

Approaching  the  same  problem  from  the 
opposite  direction,  it  Is  the  recognition  of 
inequality  and  the  disUibution  of  unequal 
rewards  that  make  charity  possible.  The 
state  that  allows  genius  free  play  never  has 
much  trouble  collecting  the  taxes  needed  to 
support  the  unproductive  citizen  at  a  reason- 
able living  standard.  The  more  the  surplus — 
or.  If  you  prefer,  the  more  millionaires  a 
society  can  produce — the  less  suffering  that 
society  will  experience  in  the  lower  brackets, 
because  there  are  greater  tax  sources  through 
which  to  support  the  untalented. 

Tet  even  today  this  law  Is  being  challenged. 
The  age-old  fallacy  of  universal  prosperity 
through  economic  equality  has  been  given  a 
brand-new  title  and  Is  currently  being  pa- 
raded up  and  down  the  economic  stage  as 
"production  for  use  Instead  of  for  profit." 
Stripped  of  Its  theatrical  aspects,  this  fancy 
figment  of  socialistic  imagination  emerges  as 
the  old,  old  principle  of  state  ownership  of 
Lndusuy. 

One  need  not  be  an  economist  to  observe 
this  fallacy.  AU  one  needs  is  common  sense. 
Private  enterprise  must  be  efficient  because  if 
It  isn't  It  goes  broke.  State-owned  enter- 
prise, on  the  other  hand,  is  never  efficient,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  doesn't  have  to  be. 
If  it  loses  money,  the  deficit  Is  made  up  by 
the  taxpayer.  If  private  enterprise  loses 
money,  the  deficit  Is  made  up  by  the  owners. 
And  for  that  reason  private  enterprise  either 
makes  money  or  goes  out  of  business  The 
only  way  private  enterprise  can  make  money 
Is  to  serve  the  public  as  well  as  its  compet- 
itors, or  better.  State-owned  ftid\L<rtry.  hav- 
ing no  competitor,  serves  the  public  only  as 
well  as  Its  politically  appointed  management 
and  Its  politically  controlled  workers  decide 
that  It  should. 

V 

Yet  America  must  face  the  very  real  possi- 
bility that  its  industry  will  be  socialized 

What  can  the  public  do  to  protect  itself? 
It  is  far  from  easy.  The  poUtical  and  eco- 
nomic issues  are  so  Involved,  so  far  beyond 
the  grasp  of  most  of  us  that  the  public 
becomes  a  milling,  confused  herd.  Is  there 
r:  ,  ,  .  :  -  ,  ;  •  ;•;  to  which  the  common 
:    .i-  :     :.     v   ,,  ^  the  storm  rages  about 

hir.:  ]'■  ' :.'-:'  '.y  one  pillar  of  free<lom 
w;.!(  .  ;.  a  Kt\  -l  all  freedv.ni  around  *h»ct» 
t     1  i:    concentrate  his  def. ..  < 

Ti;tre  is  such  a  freedom      i-  ■  •<"- 

dom.    The  freedom  to  devt 
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BbilUtes.  •cU  ihrm  to  the  hsehest 
r«tam    (cr    htmaelf    acd    h.s   faroil 
khare  of  the  beneflt*      When  this 
destroyed,    the    entire    democratic 
gof*  *ith  It 

Eternal    vigilance    is    the    prirr    r 
TtMUgh  no  obetrviction  shou   '    ' 
th»  path  of  military  victory,  l^.. 
should  check  every  political  move   i 
and    through    their    chosen    repres 
should    make   certain   that   the   maft 
nomtc   law   which  we    now   cheer 
tfoes  not  become   the  permanent  1 
land. 
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Thursday.  October  8.  194fl 

Mr       }'  WKIV  >.!      :      ; 

SpeaK  :      M-i;.,    iK  .,.     W...<i.' 
We  learn  that  he  has  now  1-  :    !  ; 
There  is  no  telhng  where  he  \i 
the  t)eans"  next. 

I   hope    for    the   sake    of    t: 
Empire,  and  the  Alhes  generally 
does  not  go  into  India.     Wc  a 
enough  trouble  there  now. 

My  views  are  very  well  px 
this  editorial  from  the  Columb 
Commercial  Dispatch: 

TH\T  WILLKIE  PLANE 

That  United  States   Army    trai\» 
that  has  been  carrying  Weiidi?!!  Wi 
Joy  ride  over  the  wi,rld  might  well 
employed    in    transporting    vital    .^^ 
our  boys  in  the  far  corners  of  the  ca 

Every  transport  plane  is  ■  e*perat 
yet   WUlkle  is  using  one  on  a  >ren 
usf'lesii  mifsicn  around  the  world 

He  IS  poking  hit.  ncse  Into  afTair 
knows  nothing  about  and  i$  cau 
tn-ublc   th.Hii  a  little 

In  fact,  his  utterance;  in  Ru>s:a 
neir  causing  a  rift  in  Allied  circles 

They  ought  to  get  Willkie  b^ck 
quickly  as  poeslble  and  let  him  sta\ 

An  editorial  appearing  in  ih 
Ington   Daily    News   of   today 
follows: 

•l  M    WENDELL   WILL  Kir  ' 

•I  m  Wendell  WlUkie.  and  I  can 
I  damn  well  please.  '  So  the  war 
sightseer  and  ■  extraordinary 

*au    all-out    >. :'    .  everywhere    i 

Why  not?     Alter  predicting  an 
African  cflenslve,  then  ordering  »n 
ate  European  front,  and  then  d«;r 
far  eaatern  drive,  why  shouldn't  he 
ante  to  cover  a  world  oflensive  in 
lions  at  once? 

He  doesn  t   have   to  do   the   figh 
doesn't  have  to  take  responsibility 
liig    unprepared   troops    to    their  d< 
doesn  t  have  to  take  responsibility 
liig  defeat  everywhere  by  scatterlns 

Only   a   week  ago  in  Moscow   he 
Idea  that  Germany  was  winning 
was  allowed  to  concentrate  on  one 
an  Allied  ■        :  was  r? 

to  divide  I  and  dt 

he  thir.'v-  :;    *■:•  i,,k.<ie  our  own  >tit' 
more  rf'.u  .i"i„^s  everywhere,  we  sti 

Fortunately,  there  is  no  danger  ! 
as  a  strategist — none  of  the  Allie<J 
ments   or   staffs    pay    any    attent 
nuUt^ry  experling. 
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It  is  as  a  propagandist  that  he  Is  doing 
damage  His  foreign  audiences,  to  whom  he 
tells  what  they  want  to  hear,  suppose  he  is 
speaking  for  President  Roosevelt  and  com- 
mitting the  United  States  Government.  He 
is  not.  When  they  react  from  the  false 
hopes  he  has  spread  so  blithely,  they  will 
dl.strust  America. 

He  Is  accurate  in  asserting  that,  as  Wendell 
'Aiilkie.  he  can  say  what  he  'damn  well 
plea.«e?  "  But.  despite  all  his  insistence  that 
he  is  sf)eakmg  only  as  an  individual,  he 
knows  that  is  impossible. 

He  knows  that  he  travels  as  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  representative:  that  he  cculd 
not  even  have  got  transportation  as  an  in- 
dividual; that  he  would  not  have  been  so 
handsomely  received  by  the  Allied  command- 
ers and  governments  as  an  individual;  that 
he  would  not  have  been  acclaimed  by  those 
peoples  as  an  Individual  And  he  knows  he 
would  not  have  crashed  the  American  head- 
lines so  often  as  an  indlvdual 

WTien  WiUkie  pontificates  about  the  Rus- 
sian situation,  he  is  aware  that  the  Ameri- 
can ambissadors  end  military  aides  now  re- 
porting to  the  President  know  more  about  it 
than  he  does.  Ditto  for  the  American  repre- 
sentatives in  China,  including  Geneial  Stil- 
well.  who  is  the  Chinese  chief  of  staff. 

Or.  If  Willkie  is  trying  to  represent  the 
Russians  and  Chinese,  he  is  aware  that  Stalin 
and  Chiang  are  quite  capable  of  speak. ng 
their  own  pieces:  also  that  they  are  repre- 
sented in  Washington  by  the  ace  diplomat 
Lttvinov  and  the  Chinese  foreign  minister. 

We  do  not  doubt  Willkle's  sincerity.  Ob- 
viously, he  wants  to  win  the  war.  and  he 
wants  to  be  President. 

But  the  only  way  he  can  help  win  the  war 
Is  to  take  responsibility  for  some  Job  he 
knows  something  about  And  the  only  legi- 
timate warming-up  track  for  any  partisan 
political  candidate  ib  on  American  soil. 

I  t)elieve  these  two  editorials  express 
the  viev.s  of  SO  percent  of  the  American 
people. 


So  t'~e   People   Vi;.\    Know 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  I 

HON   CLIFF  CLEVENGFR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  8.  1942 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Denver  Post  of  October  1, 1942: 

so   THr   PEOPLE    M.\T    KNOW 

This  1942  political  campaign  is  a  battle 
between  democracy  and  bureaucracy.  Your 
freedom  as  an  American  citizen  to  enjoy  ail 
the  individual  liberties  guaranteed  you  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is  at 
stake  Tlie  issue  is  preservaaon  of  the 
American  constitutional  form  of  government. 
That  IS  the  form  of  government  under  which 
every  citizen  is  free  to  live  his  or  her  own  life 
without  being  dictated  to  at  every  step  by 
bureaucratic  masters  ever  whom  the  people 
have  no  control. 

Only  a  political  earthquake  can  save  our 
constitutional  s\-stem  of  government,  restore 
the  liberties  of  which  our  people  already  have 
been  suipped.  and  preserve  "go'.Trnment  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  ' 
In  these  United  States.  Only  a  political  up- 
heaval, such  as  this  country  has  not  ex- 
perienced m  years,  can  save  this  Republic 
from  degenerating  into  a  totalitarian  state 
ruled  b\   a   biueaucratic  dictatorship. 


There  is  only  one  way  to  bring  about  this 
political  earthquake.  Go  to  tl-e  polls  on 
November  3  and  vote  a  straight  Republican 
ticket.  No  matter  what  your  party  affilia- 
tion, vote  Republican.  That  is  the  only  effec- 
tive way  you  can  register  a  protest  against 
what  already  has  been  done  and  still  is  being 
done  in  Washington.  D.  C.  to  tlirow  the 
Constitution  out  of  the  window  and  change 
this  Republic  into  a  totalitarian  bureaucracy. 

Germany  is  a  one-party  country.  The 
Nazis  run  it.  and  you  knew  how.  Soviet 
Rujsia  is  a  one-party  country.  Tlie  Com- 
munists run  it.  and  you  know  how  For  the 
last  decade  the  United  States  has  been  a 
one-party  country  The  Democratic  Party 
has  been  running  It.  You  know  what  has 
happened.  Tlic  only  way  the  political  bal- 
ance can  be  restored  to  stop  the  imposition 
of  a  total  bureaucratic  dictatorship  upon  all 
the  American  people  is  by  registering  a  pro- 
test so  emphatic  that,  not  even  fwlltlcally 
blind  bureaucrats  can  Ignore  it. 

The  sole  method  of  protest  an  American 
citizen  has  is  the  ballot.  No  one  knows  how 
much  longer  that  method  will  be  available. 
No  one  can  be  certain  there  will  be  another 
national  election  after  November  3.  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats,  ignoring  Ccngress  which 
is  the  only  constitutional  law-makii  g  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  are  making  laws 
about  almost  everything  eUe.  There  is  no 
telling  when  they  may  make  up  their  minds 
that  future  elections  are  unnecessary  and 
may  decide  to  run  the  country  entirely  by 
bureaucratic  decree. 

The  only  way  ycu  can  make  jcur  b^^lot  a 
protest  ballot  is  by  voting  Republican.  It 
is  the  only  way  a  dissatisfied  citizenry  can 
register  its  protest  against  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernment is  running  the  country.  The  taint 
of  bureaucratic  dictatorship  extends  all  the 
way  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  No  matter  how  obnoxicus  any 
Democratic  officeholder  finds  the  toulitarian 
dictatorship  of  his  party,  he  is  in  political 
chains  and  he  doesn't  dare  do  anything.  He 
is  helpless  to  make  any  effective  protest 

The  Denver  Post  always  has  been  an  inde- 
pendent  paper  politically  It  is  just  as  inde- 
pendent as  it  has  been  in  the  past  Us  en- 
dorsement of  the  whole  Republic!  n  ticket 
from  top  to  txjttom  in  this  campai.;n  is  an- 
other demonstration  of  its  Independence  In 
advocating  election  of  the  whole  Republican 
ticket,  the  Post  is  an  American,  not  j  Repub- 
lican, newspaper  The  purpose  of  voting  Re- 
publican is  not  just  to  put  Republicans  in 
office  but  to  let  Washington  know  in  no  ui;- 
mlstakable  terms  that  the  American  people 
are  unalterably  opoosed  to  changing  their 
constitutional  form  of  government  into  a 
bureaucratic  dictatorship 

In  the  pest.  In  endeavoring  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  administration  of  government, 
the  Post  has  always  advocated  voting  for  the 
man  rather  than  the  party  In  tho  present 
crisis  that  policy  will  not  suffice.  Any  public 
protest,  to  be  effective,  must  be  :e«^lstered 
through  a  political  party  The  Rt?publicaii 
Party  is  the  only  one  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  bureaucrats  have  the  Domocrat.c 
Party  hogtlcd  and  at  theii  mercy 

It  Is  not  the  individual  candidate  who 
counts  in  this  election.  The  all-important 
ihlng  is  the  principle.  And  that  piinciple  is 
the  preservation  here  in  the  United  States  of 
the  very  liberties  we  are  fighting  to  save  for 
the  rest  of  the  world,  ana  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  risking  their  lives  on  global  but- 
tlefronts  when  they  return  home. 

The  business  of  throwing  the  Coiistltuticn 
out  of  the  window  has  gone  so  far  in  Wash- 
ington that  a  lot  of  lifelong  DemcKrats.  men 
who  have  been  leaders  In  the:r  party  for  years, 
warn  the  country  is  facing  a  dictatorship,  not 
Just  a  dictatorship  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  but  a  permanent  bureaucratic  dictator- 
ship. Only  the  blind  can  fail  to  see  in  wttt 
duection  this  country  i>  headed. 


ArrEMVlX  TO  THK  COXGi:K^:iluN-VL  ilECuKl) 


AiiiO 


Under  the  Constitution,  the  people  ol  me 
United  States  elect  a  Congress  to  make  the 
laws,  and  a  President  to  enforce  them.  This 
Constitution  speoiflcally  names  the  powers 
the  Federal  Government  can  exercise.  All 
other  powers  not  granted  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the 
people. 

The  bureaucratic  dictatorship  which  has 
grown  up  in  Washington  recognizes  no  lim- 
itations, constitutional  or  otherwise,  upon  its 
goverrunental  powers.  Whatever  it  wants  to 
do  it  does.  It  makes  its  own  laws  and  en- 
lorces  them  in  its  own  way.  You.  as  a  voter, 
have  no  control  over  any  of  these  bureaucrats. 
None  of  them  was  elected.  There  is  no  direct 
way  for  the  American  people  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

If  enough  of  the  American  people  vote  Re- 
publican in  the  November  3  election,  they 
can  elect  a  Republican  House  and  put  Re- 
publicans into  oue-third  of  the  seals  in  the 
Senate.  Such  a  political  landslide  would 
Icrce  Congress  to  assert  its  constitutional 
authority  and  use  the  ax  on  the  bureaucratic 
underbrush  which  is  choking  out  constitu- 
tional government  in  Wasliington. 

Public  sentiment  is  still  the  most  power- 
ful force  in  the  Nation.  There  is  no  lan- 
guage Washington  understands  so  Thoroughly 
as  the  election  returns.  'Vote  the  Republican 
ticktt  from  top  to  bottom  on  Novemt)er  3  and 
iiolxDdy  can  possibly  fail  to  hear  that  protest 
against  the  bureaucratic  dictatorship  which 
is  strangling  the  traditional  freedoms  the 
American  people  have  enjoyed  for  the  last 
ceuttiry  and  a  half. 


A  Soidier'.s  Letter 


E:rrENSiON  of  ^7^^^:^KS 


HON    EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

t.F    NE.V     Yw-i.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuraday.  October  8.  1942 

M:     ti.;'A';:-;    .m.-Jiu'v:    hm.I-     M; 

speaker,  uiider  kave  to  extend  my   re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing letter  written  by  a  soldier  to   the 
editor  of  the  Binghamton  (N  Y  -  Press: 
Letteh  to  Editor 
soldier  fob  hall 
Battery  C.  249th  F    A  . 
A.  P   O.  No  960,  "'  Postmaster, 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 
To  the  EnrroR  or  the  Binghamton  Press: 

Soldiers  are  busy  waging  a  war — one  against 
a  ruthless  foe  that  must  be  won.  His  efforts 
and  his  attentions  are  directed  toward  that 
end.  However,  on  occasion  the  mind  of  the 
boy  In  khaki  wonders  back  to  his  preservlce 
days. 

He  wonders  many  things.  Piedomlnant 
among  his  thoughts  Is  this  one:  "Will  I  be, 
or  am  I.  another  forgotten  man?"  He  pon- 
ders the  question  unknowingly.  He  knows 
definitely  that  he  Is  not  a  forgotten  man  when 
he  reads  of  the  activity  of  men  like  Con- 
gressman Edwin  Hall.  Mr  Hall  has  remem- 
bered the  men  in  uniform,  and  I,  for  one.  feel 
certain  that  he  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  we  are  away  from  home. 

Legislation  which  he  has  introduced  Into 
Congress  has  been  for  us.  An  example  is  the 
free  furlough  fare  for  enlisted  men.  which 
Congress  failed  to  pass  when  my  tinit  was  at 
a  southern  post. 

He  has  developed  tl  ■  '  -ntation  of 
"guardian  of  the  soldier."  We  ki.ow  that  he 
ia  with  us  every  inch  of  the  way,  and  It  la 


lur  tnis  reason  thai  i.  niung  with  many  of 
my  Triple  Cities  buddies,  are  behind  Con- 
gressmai  Krv,:N  }i':l  in  hia  campaign  for 
reelectioi_ 

Corp.  Jack  Stkvens. 


Drive   the   Japs    From  American  Territory 


T''''X' 


HON,  JOHN  M.COFFEE 


IN  THE  HOU; 


Thyrs:rfn}f    (' 
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I ;  EP  RESENT  ATIVES 
r'    :■>.  r  8.  1942 


M  C  I-FEK  i  Washington.  Mr. 
Fp.  UN -r,  for  months  I  have  been  Inveigh- 
ing against  our  tolerating  the  continued 
presence  of  tiie  Japs  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  I 
have  pointed  out  how  their  occupation 
of  these  islands  menaces  American  safety. 
I  have  shown  that  these  islands  should 
have  been  fortified  Ions  ago.  crrtainly 
immediately  following  the  Pa:.  H::  mr 
debacle  of  D-  .n  brr  7.  1941.  Yrt  the 
Japs  occur  :  '  '^  .stern  islands  of  the 
Aleutians  in  June  of  1942,  6  months  after 
Pearl  Harbor  and  found  there  no  Ameri- 
can troops,  fortifications,  or  defenses. 

How  long  will  it  take  us  to  awaken  to  a 
realization  of  the  formidability  of  our 
Japanese  opponents?  Are  we  going  to 
continue  to  belittle  their  ability  as  war- 
riors? We  should  move  now  and  strike 
haid.  There  is  little  time  to  wait.  The 
people  of  the  Pi.  ifir  coast  are  indignant 
that  so  many  .^  .  k.>  of  relatively  good 
w  ,  ;;er  in  the  summertune  have  elapsed 
btioit'  a  cf^nir.np,  protracted,  persistent 
night  ;..'ii  d  >:  ffensive  against  the  Japs 
:■:  ■])'  AU'Utians  is  undertake  n  by  the 
.•\: ;.-,.: :.-.:.  armed  forces. 

I  join  with  Wendell  Willkie  in  saying 
our  "brass  hats"  need  prodding.     Amer- 
icans are  crying  out  for  men  ol;  initiative, 
daring,  adventuresomeness.    As  a  nation 
we  are  anfeited  with  men  who  are  prone 
to  croak  "It  can't  be  done."    We  are  dis- 
gusted with  alibying.    We  are  tired  of 
excuses  and  inactivity.    The  American 
people  are  willing  to  sacrifice.    The  rich- 
est nation  in  the  world  cannot  finance  a 
war  of  indefinite  duration.    The  Ameri- 
can people  are  desperately  eager  to  exp  - 
dite  the  vanquishing  of  the  enemy.    Wliy 
do  we  always  allow  the  Axis  to  make  the 
attack  before  we  commence?    Why  do  we 
allow  oiu-  opponents  to  pick  the  front? 
Why  dont  we  take  some  chances?     Why 
don't   we   fore*      :>'   Axis   to  divide   its 
armies  by  attac  k.i.c  it  on  two  sides  simul- 
taneou.sly?    Are  we  unwilling  to  heed  the 
rules  of  history?    Napoleon  had  all  of 
Europe  on  the  run  until  Sir  John  Moore 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  English  to 
invade  Spain  and  i.':ark  the  Emperor's 
rear,    thus   forti:.-;    :);:n    to    divide    his 
armies.    Then    and    there    began    the 
toboggan     slide     of     Napoleon     which 
culminated  finally  In  Waterloo. 

O:;  M.:.:.:ay    O.'.  u-  .   5,  the  Washing- 
'   tr^!i   L).-.:  V   Nt  w-    pub  :.^hed   an  editorial 
u:j:-[.c   •rv  tcrcf'.l   c"..  ting  of  the  Jaj.-- 
j  from  the  Aleutians.    Here  is  it: 


After  helping  most  of  the  40  other  allied 
fronts  around  the  world,  the  United  Stales 
l!?  moving  to  recover  our  Aleutian  backyarxl 
V  -he  Japs  st'lzed  4  months  ago. 

\\..;h;ngton  announces  a  peaceful  occupa- 
tion of  the  Andreanof  Islands  iu  the  mid- 
Aleulians.  which  apparently  began  Uie  la»t 
week  In  August.  Cousiderlng  the  long  delay 
and  preparation  for  that  mobt  neglected  cl 
all  fronts,  the  public  now  has  a  right  to 
expect  a  sustained  stepping-svone  olleuwve. 

Much  mere  than  American  pride  is  in- 
volved The  Aelutisns  are  the  si^ort  rcui« 
for  a  Jap  offensive  against  cur  Pacific  main- 
land, and  lor  an  Amertcau  attack  on  Japan. 
The  northern  route  is  not  only  shorter  tliau 
the  central  route  through  Midway,  or  Uw 
southern  from  Australia,  it  Is  the  only  laud 
invasion  road.  Also  it  is  the  only  short  line 
of  contact  with  our  Rusaian  and  Chinese 
allies. 

Because  of  these  decisive  strategic  factor*, 
and  the  rapidly  approaching  winter  m  xitm 
world's  worst  weather  Bone.  the  Andreanof 
move  comes  not  a  minute  too  soon.  The 
lime  for  driving  the  enemy  out  of  Attu, 
Agattu.  and  Kiska  is  very  short.  But.  now 
that  we  have  weather  stations  and  air- 
fields only  240  miles  away,  from  which  we 
have  been  softening  up  the  enemy  fortifica- 
tions at  Kiska  during  the  last  month,  there 
is  a  good  chance  of  success. 

The  weather,  which  has  befriended  the 
enemy  in  the  western  Aleutians,  helped  us 
in  the  Andreanof  landing.  Our  forces  landed 
In  fog  and  rain  without  discovery  by  enemy 
air  patrols,  and  had  10  days  cr  mere  of 
peace  in  which  to  dig  in. 

In  addition  to  cutting  in  half  the  distance 
between  our  nearest  base  and  the  enemy,  we 
are  now  in  good  position  to  block  the  Japa' 
anticipated  northern  swing  through  the 
Bering  Sea  to  flank  both  Siberia  and  Alaska. 

BeJt  of  all,  our  forces  are  nearer  the  Jap 
Kurile  stepping  stones  to  Tokyo. 
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M;.     MUNDT.     Mr 
leave  to  extend  ii  y  .^ 

of:-    I  ::  dude  thi    I-,. 
I'  ;:   b\    :::'",  whicti   n»i  .; 


Speaker,    under 
.:ks  in  the  Rec- 
1  -!  article  writ- 
ijiished  in  the 
National  Republic  Magazine: 

ELECTK-':  '     ::■    •>'■  '  i-  'IMX 
(By  Hon.  Karl  E.  X-ndt.  ItepreaenUtlve  In 
Congress  from  South  Dakota) 
We  are  now  approaching  a  congressional 
campaign,  and  the  indications  are  that  while 
winning  the   v  ::  ;    rting  the  Oov- 

ernment  in  it;  f ."  "  :  r  .,i  -  ut  victory  form 
the  keystone  of  the  principles  of  both  great 
political  parties,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
argument  and  discussion  of  pollciea  and 
isr-:;f- 

A  :  A  months  ago  there  was  a  considerable 
body  of  opinion  In  the  country  to  the  effect 
that  politics  should  be  entirely  adjourned 
fo:  1'  .  di ration  and  that  congreeelonal  elec- 
tir>  nii;ht  to  be  postponed.  Thla  being 
cl'  :  V  ;.:iconstltutlonal,  It  was  subtly  eug- 
-!.<•<  1  t".';'  "hfe  be  no  opposition  to  Con- 
rfs-i  I  :  >  <  "  f  rvlng.  so  that  there  would 
be  no  Issues  m  the  campaign. 
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$•  have  beer 

and  It  i>  iwio  that  the  el 

to  be  belt  ..il.  and  It  Is  clear 

be  no  weakening  on  the  part  of  a 
date  ct  any  major  party,  eo  Tai 
determination  to  win  k  decisive  i 
ecmcerned. 

Some    partisans    have    gone   bo    1 
maintain  that  any  criticism  of  the 
power    at    this    time    bcrJcrs    on    c 
A   f^w  have  even  maintained   that 
of   the  policies  and   conduct   of   t^ 
any  of  our  allies  amounts  to  'ne 
But  It  Is  now  generally  established 
any  criticism  which  tends  to  weakei 
to  v»ct<^ry  Is  not  good  Americanism, 
enratlon    of   our    free    Institutions 
p-  ■!  r.f  efflcitncy  In  our  wa 

d.  ;;at  the  right  of  construe^ 

ge^tioji  and  criticism  be  malntai 
is  in  Great  Britain  where  ^peclal 
held  recently  even  resulted  In  admi 
losses. 

Everyone  who  has  made  a  careful 
history  knows  that  durini?  the  Rev 
War  m  this  country,  before  we  had 
F  our  Constitution,  people 

tt  :.:ctively    criticize    the 

tlMMe  111  political  power,  and  there 
deal  of  such  crttlclam.     The  major 
people  also  realize  that  there  wa.<; 
nich    criticism    In    thla    country    d 
War  of  1812.  and  that  durlni?  the 
WHr  President  Wilson  even  invited 
Icjsm.    Inste&ed    of    stifllnj;    it 
r<  •    •     :    :  .'fr  of  criticism  as 

c.^  lines  were  concerii 

ever.  Ijf  leit  liiai  the  Nation  would 
as  a  result  of  free  expression,  much 
was  very  h°lpful  In  the  conduct 
and  cur  ultimate  vlctotry  over  our 

In  view  of  all  this.  It  Is  Interesti 
that  the  rUht  of  criticism  was  also 
Ished  In  our  great  Civil  War.  a  con 
brought    a    great    and    supreme 
Gavpriiment,  »ith  the  enemy  rften 
Ing  the  environs  cf  cur  very  Capita 
threatening  Us  capture      Dunn? 
days  of  the  struggle  between  the 
the  South,  m  1864.  came   the  regiil 
dential  election,  in  which  not  only 
but  also  the  entire  administration 
changed       Politics    were    not    adj 
though  then,  as  In  1943.  some  ins 
ehculd  l>e  no  contested  elections 
the  tensenesa  of  the  war  situation 
78  year.s  ago.  on  August  31.  1864.  to 
the    Democratic    Party,    then    the 
organization,  nominated  Gen.  C>eor 
Clell-in  for  President  and  adopted  a 
wh;c'.    not   only   severely   criticized 
effort,  but  sxic^*"^'^*!  al*o  a  move  \ 
Immediate  compromise  peace     A  ' 
palKn   was   waged,   yet  our  coun.. 
desiroved.   and   despite  debate  and 
our  free  privileges  were  preserved. 
Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  was  the 
didate  for  Vice  President. 

For  a  more  up-to-the-minute 
tlon    cf   the   Importance   of 
rights  of  critical  analysis  and  free 
upon  which  the  existence  of  our  ty 
governmei'.t  depend;?.  Americans  c 
the  remarkable  speech  vi  Winston 
on  July  2.  1942.  when  he  returned 
United  States  to  face  a  resentful  a 
House    of     Commons.       On     that 
Churchill  said  in  j)art.  "This  long 
now  reached  its  final  stage.    What 
able  example  It  has  been  of  the 
freedom  of  cur  parliamentary  Insti 
time  cf  war.     •     •     •     I  am  In 
freedom  which  no  other  countn.- 
or  dare  to  use  In  times  of  mortal 
as    those    through    which    we    are 
No  American  could  better  enunciate 
ciples  of  freedom  upon  which  this 
rests     than     did     Britain's     able 
Church. 11  In  these  historic  word.^. 

Ai  America  faces  the  elections  c 
yluch   lime   U   wiU   vote    lU   chou 
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Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
24  Senators,  both  the  candidates  and  the 
electors  should  approach  the  occasion  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  part  regular  elections 
and  constructive  political  campaigns  play  In 
the  destiny  cf  self-government  In  this  Re- 
public. Even  more  than  In  England.  America 
relies  upon  elections  to  bring  candidate  and 
citizen  together  and  to  provide  a  public  forum 
In  which  to  discuss  and  determine  the  trends 
of  government.  England  had  net  held  a  gen- 
eral election  since  1936  and  under  her  cabinet 
system  of  government  will  not  do  so  until  and 
unless  a  vote  of  no  confidence  passes  In  the 
House  of  Commons  since  despite  the  tribute 
to  free  government  voiced  by  Churchill  on 
July  2  general  elections  In  England  have  been 
abandoned  for  the  duration  unless  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  through  an  ad- 
verse vote  against  the  Prime  Minitter.  Thus 
Winston  Churchill  was  not  exactly  right  when 
he  said,  "No  other  country  would  use  or  dare 
to  use  In  times  of  mortal  peril  (this  free- 
dom)." America,  the  greatest  and  soundest 
Republic  of  them  all.  dares  not  only  use  that 
selfsame  freedom  In  parliamentary  debate  but 
also  dares  to  Implement  that  freedom  by 
holding  Its  general  elections  In  traditional 
manner,  come  peace  or  war. 

Even  more  than  Englishmen.  Americans  to 
whom  democracy  Is  a  more  fundamental 
concept  are  generally — If  not  universally — 
determined  to  keep  government  close  to  the 
people  by  compelling  their  public  servants 
to  stand  for  election  at  the  appointed  time 
and  In  the  appropriate  manner.  This  In  it- 
self is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  signs  that 
freedom  and  self-government  are  Indelibly 
Ingrained  In  the  consciousness  of  real  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  would  net  be  candid,  however,  to  deny 
that  even  in  America  there  are  those  who 
would  prefer  to  retain  the  forms  of  demo- 
cratic government  without  relying  upon  its 
functions.  There  are  tho.'^  who  arc  content 
that  America  hold  elections  In  wartime  but 
who  In.-ist  that  patriotism  requires  that  In 
time  of  war  the  electors  return  or  elect  to 
office  only  those  officials  who  are  like-minded 
on  all  issues  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy. 
America  being  the  sturdy,  rugged  child  of 
freedom  that  she  is.  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  the  philosophy  of  these  synthetic  fol- 
lowers of  freedom  will  prevail,  but  it  Is 
nonetheless  Important  that  we  understand 
clearly  Just  what  such  an  eventuality  would 
mean  to  the  operation  of  self-government 
here  at  home. 

If  a  national  convention  were  held  by  either 
cr  both  of  our  political  parties  now.  there 
would  be  no  suggestion  of  appeasing  the  ene- 
my In  any  form  cr  cf  withdrawing  from  the 
war  with  less  than  victory  despite  the  fact 
that  2  short  years  ago  In  their  last  conven- 
tions both  major  parties  fairly  tried  to  out-do 
each  other  in  their  protestations  for  peace  and 
their  pledges  llever  again  to  send  American 
boys  across  the  seas  to  flght  and  die.  The 
realities  of  war  have  altered  the  rhetorical 
pronouncements  of  peace.  Conventions  as- 
sembled today  would  make  ringing  demands 
that  this  war  be  fought  to  a  finish  so  that 
free  peoples  everywhere  .might  once  more 
breathe  in  peace.  Once  attacked,  America 
has  become  of  one  mind  In  its  determination 
to  win  this  war  and  for  the  most  part  Is  con- 
tent to  let  pre  Pearl  Harbor  diSerences  on 
foreign  policy  and  attitudes  remain  unde- 
termined until  historians  of  a  future  era  cr 
citizens  of  a  future  generation  look  back  upon 
them  with  the  knowledge  of  experience  and 
assay  their  respective  degrees  of  error  or  erudi- 
tion. America  s  foreign  policy  of  the  moment 
Is  essentially  to  win  this  war  and  on  that 
there  Is  no  partisan  dl-aagreement  and  no 
ground  for  political  debate  But  on  how  best 
to  win  It,  how  best  to  utilize  our  resources 
en  the  home  front,  how  best  to  finance  the 
war.  how  best  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
business,  agriculture,  labor,  and  the  profes- 
sions so  that  the  fruits  cf  victory  may  be 
equally  enjoyed  by  all.  how  to  prevent  Amer- 


ica from  becoming  enmeshed  In  tie  world- 
wide web  of  collectivism,  how  best  t3  prevent 
fascism,  cr  nazl-lsm.  or  communlsn.  or  some 
Americanized  Imitation  of  these  u^ly  creeds 
from  rising  up  In  our  midst  as  a  home-nur- 
tured product — on  all  these  and  a  do  sen  other 
domestic  problems  there  is  ample  room  for 
psirtlsan  debate,  for  political  discus uon.  and 
for  popular  groupings  of  large  groups  of  peo- 
ple upon  one  side  or  the  other. 

Those  Individuals  or  organizati  ins  who 
would  In  this  election  appropriate  f^r  them- 
selves the  European  device  of  the  purge  and 
adapt  It  for  use  as  an  election  devl:e  rather 
than  as  a  ticket  to  a  concentration  camp 
or  a  summons  to  a  firing  squad  may  not  love 
America  any  less  than  more  realistic  citizens, 
but  they  most  assuredly  adhere  less  rigorously 
to  the  principles  of  freedom  upon  which  this 
Republic  rests.  While  professing  to  hate 
Hitler  there  are  those  in  America  who,  while 
hiding  their  true  intentions  behind  the  mas- 
querade of  patriotism,  would  employ  the 
Hltlerlan  prize  technique — the  purge — to 
embrace  the  very  vice  they  give  lip  service  to 
destroy.  An  election  without  differences  of 
opinion,  without  conflicting  points  of  view, 
without  contrasting  proposals  for  domestic 
procedure,  without  argument  and  criticism 
would  not  be  an  election  in  the  .\merlcan 
conception  of  the  process.  It  might  suffice 
to  be  called  an  election  in  post-Hitler,  but 
pre-war  Germany,  when  citizens  were  gra- 
ciously given  the  right  to  vote  •"Ja"  cr  not  vote. 
but  unless  allen-mlnded  and  frequently 
allen-rearcd  or  born  or  educated  cilzens  can 
break  down  the  character  of  American  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  very  quickly  the  com- 
ing elections  will  demonstrate  that  such 
mockery  is  not  considered  an  election  "in  the 
home  of  the  free." 

In  this  country  to  hold  an  election  means 
more  than  to  decide  between  two  i  andldates 
of  two  different  parties,  each  of  wl  om  Is  vy- 
ing with  the  other  to  determine  ^vhich  one 
can  cry  "Yes.  yes'  the  louder.  In  his  coun- 
try holding  an  election  means  the  selection 
cf  candidates,  both  In  the  primaries  and  the 
fell  elections,  who  offer  the  electorae  a  choice 
between  conflicting  points  of  view  as  well  ns 
upon  divergent  personalities,  degrees  of  abil- 
ity, and  backgrounds  of  ability  equipping 
them  to  serve.  And  Just  as  insistii.g  that  all 
who  are  qualified  to  be  chosen  she  uld  think 
alike,  talk  alike,  vote  alike,  and  believe  alike 
(and  that  "like,"  Incidentally,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  direction  of  the  Executive  rather 
than  the  decisions  of  the  constituents)  would 
destroy  all  significance  of  "holding  an  elec- 
tion." The  selection  of  a  House  and  Senate 
comprised  altogether  of  like-minded  men  and 
women  would  destroy  all  semblance  of  legis- 
lative government  and  reduce  the  Amer;c;'U 
Congress  to  the  sorry  status  of  the  German 
Reichstag,  the  Ru.ssian  Duma,  or  the  Ital.an 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  If  holding  differing 
points  of  view  from  the  Executive  disqualifies 
Members  of  Congress  from  serving,  as  the 
"American  purgers '  would  have  you  believe, 
they  should  go  the  second  mile  and  call  for 
the  outright  elimination  of  Congress  alto- 
gether, because  no  good  purpose  is  served  by 
^aving  half  a  thousand  "yes  men"  drawing 
five-figure  salaries  simply  to  endorse  and  okay 
everything  proposed  or  suggested  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive. In  fact,  many  members  of  the  purge 
phalanx  of  America  (mostly  recruited  from 
among  International  carpetbaggers  whose 
alien  birth,  education,  asscKiation.s,  or  idol- 
atry has  enamored  them  with  foreign  philos- 
ophies much  more  strongly  than  with  Ameri- 
can concepts)  probably  have  In  mind  the  end 
result  of  eliminating  the  legislative  branch  of 
government  from  all  practical  Influence  in 
government,  but  for  the  moment  they  are 
making  the  flank  attack  of  trying  to  reduce 
it  to  a  rubber-stamp  inanity  as  a  step  in  its 
ultimate  demise. 

But  Americans  who  won  the  Revolut'onary 
War  without  retreating  from  free  speech  and 
who  marched  to  the  polls  during  the  Civil 
War  without  resorting  to  the  pillory  or  tha 
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purge  will  demonstrate  again  In  1942  that 
freedom  Is  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  pres- 
ently realized  by  parlor  pinks  or  by  the  dilet- 
tantes of  democracy  who  now  serve  as  self- 
appointed  leaders  cf  high-sounding  groups 
with  low-serving  objectives  trying  to  convert 
America  to  the  principle  of  the  purge  while 
Americans  are  busy  trying  to  eradicate  the 
European  author  of  the  purge  and  all  he 
stands  for  from  this  earth.  The  right  of 
free  speech,  the  right  to  offer  constructive 
criticism,  the  right  of  peaceful  assemblage, 
and  the  right  of  free  elections  will  be  pre- 
served In  America  this  November  and  will 
give  strength  and  courage  to  the  real  heroes 
cf  democracy  who  are  today  fighting  on  a 
dozen  different  fronts  on  every  continent 
to  preserve  the  noble  principles  of  freedom 
inculcated  In  the  American  Constitution  and 
implemented  by  right-minded  Americans  de- 
termined that  freedom  on  the  home  front 
shall  not  perish  while  we  seek  to  project 
it  to  less  fortunate  people  by  winning  victory 
In  this  war. 


PreMcir-nt  RG':>sevcit  and  the  Congress 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  THOMAS  E.  M.\RT1N 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  October  8.  1942 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
November  3.  1942.  is  the  most  important 
election  day  we  have  ever  had  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  Oiu-  armed  forces 
are  fighting  throughout  the  world  to  pre- 
serve our  form  of  government  and  all  of 
us  should  take  the  time— November  3— 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  Americans 
value  their  right  to  take  part  directly  in 
the  management  and  control  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  a  sacred  right  and  one 
worth  fighting  for  and  worth  dying  for. 
It  is  the  duty  of  each  and  all  of  us  to 
urge  every  qualified  voter  to  vote  in  this 
election  and  by  the  size  of  that  vote  con- 
vince the  world  that  the  American  form 
of  government  marches  forward  with 
vigor,  determination,  and  strength. 

Remember,  every  qualified  voter  should 
vote  at  the  general  election  November 
3.  1942. 

Let  us  all  remind  them  of  their  privi- 
lege and  duty  and  let  us  urge  them  all  to 
vote. 


EXTENSION  OF   •: I- MARKS 


HON,  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  8. 1942 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  issues  in  this  cam- 
paign is  the  election  of  a  Congress  that 
will  win  the  v;ar  and  make  a  peace  that 
will  guarantee  a  world  of  freedom.    Only 
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those  should  be  elected  who  will  support   1 
every  measure. aimed  at  the  destruction   ! 
of  Hitlerism  and  the  triumph  cf  democ- 
racy. , 
Certainly  those  can  be  trusted  whose  j 
records  give  evidence  of  their  foresight  | 
and  courage  before  Pearl  Harbor,  who 
aided  America  to  prepare,  who  .supported 
a  program  of  helping  and  aiding  our 
allies,  who  were  devoted  to  democracy  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  who  saw  clearly 
during  the  past  few  years  the  growing 
menace  to  America  of  nazi-tsm  and  fas- 
cism in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Let  Us  Look  at  the  Record 
guam  naval  base,   193  9 

On  February  23,  1939.  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  called  upon  to  vote 
for  a  naval  appropriation  bill  of  $5,000,- 
000  for  harbor  improvements  to  the  is- 
land of  Guam  in  the  Pacific.  This  was 
an  American  outpost  of  great  strategic 
importance.  205  Members  voted  against 
these  harbor  improvements,  and  168 
Members  supported  them. 

138  Republicans  voted  against  fortify- 
ing the  island  of  Guam  and  only  15  Re- 
publicans cast  their  votes  in  favor  of  the 
bill. 

I  voted  for  the  legislation. 

Later  the  Congress  reversed  itself  and 
work  was  finally  begun  on  these  improve- 
ments, but  it  was  too  late.  When  the 
Japanese  attacked  they  overwhelmed  the 
American  forces  stationed  at  Guam  and 
captured  1,300  American  Federation  of 
Labor  building  mechanics.  If  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  of  two  years 
earlier  had  been  adopted  Guam  might 
have  fought  off  the  invaders,  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  might  still  be  flying 
there. 

Which  party  had  the  foresight  to 
fortify  our  possession  in  the  Pacific  be- 
fore the  Japanese  assault  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor? Which  party  was  aware  of  what 
was  happening  in  the  world? 

MILITARY    AIRPLANE    APrROPHIATION,    1939 

Shortly  before  the  war  broke  out  In 
Europe  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
debating  an  Army  appropriation  bill. 

The  Army  had  recommended  the 
building  of  5,500  planes.  An  amendment 
was  offered  on  the  fioor  to  cut  the  num- 
ber of  planes  to  4.200.  This  was  just  two 
months  before  the  fall  of  Poland.  The 
amendment  was  defeated  217  to  150. 

147  Republicans  voted  against  building 
the  full  5,500  Army  planes  and  only  8  Re- 
publicans voted  in  favor  of  the  appro- 
priation. 

My  vote  was  cast  for  the  full  quota  of 
5,500  planes. 

Which  party  voted  for  preparedness? 

NEVTRALriT  REVISION,  1939 

Hitler  began  his  war  of  annihilation 
on  September  3,  1939.  The  President 
immediately  called  a  special  session  of 
Congress  and  asked  that  the  arms  em- 
bargo be  lifted  because  our  law  prohibited 
the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to 
those  nations  fighting  Hitler.  Repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo  was  vitally  im- 
portant if  the  Allies  were  to  offer  any 
resistance  to  the  Nazi  armies.  Germany 
had  planned  the  war  for  years  and  had 


an  overwhelming  superiority  In  planes, 
and  guns,  and  tanks. 

On  November  23.  1939,  .i  Members 
voted  to  amend  and  modify  tiie  manda- 
tory embargo  and  Neutrality  Act.  172 
Members  voted  against  helping  the  United 
Nations  to  fight  Hitler. 

141  Republicans  voted  against  helping 
the  Allies  and  only  18  Republicans  voted 
to  assist  them. 

My  vote  was  cast  to  revise  the  Neu- 
trality Act. 

If  we  had  not  helped  the  Allies  in  the 
years  before  Pearl  Harbor  they  might 
now  be  prostrate  and  we  would  be  facing 
our  enemies  practically  alone. 

Which  party  aided  or  hindered  the  pro- 
gram of  helping  those  nations  which  wcie 
fighting  Hitler? 

CONSCRIPTION    BILL,    194  0 

In  the  late  summer  of  1940  Germany 
had  overwhelmed  France  and  the  battle 
of  Britain  was  reaching  its  height.  She 
was  almost  helpless  and  if  she  fell  the 
Western  Hemisphere  would  have  lain 
open  before  Hitler.  America  was  in  grave 
danger  and  we  had  but  a  small  army. 
The  voluntary  enlistment  system  was  not 
suflBcient  and  conscription  was  an  urgent 
necessity  even  for  defense. 

On  September  7,  1940.  the  vote  on  the 
conscription  bill  was  lecorded.  The  bill 
passed  263  to  149. 

112  Republicans  voted  against  consciip- 
tion  and  52  Republicans  supported  it. 

My  vote  was  cast  in  favor  of  the  con- 
scription bill. 

This  vote  should  prove  which  party  had 
the  courage  to  vote  for  preparation — 
which  party  realized  that  Nazi  aggression 
threatened  America. 

LEND-LE.VSE  BILL.  1941 

By  1941  it  was  evident  that  America 
was  in  imminent  danger.  The  Allies 
were  constantly  being  pushed  back  by 
Hitler,  and  it  was  clear  that  if  the  Nazis 
were  to  be  stopped  the  United  States 
would  have  to  become,  in  fact,  the  ar- 
senal of  democracy. 

Britain  and  China  were  not  able  to 
purchase  with  ready  cash  the  weapon.s 
they  sorely  needed  to  continue  the 
struggle. 

President  Roosevelt  stated: 

We  cannot  and  we  will  not  tell  them  they 
must  surrender  merely  because  of  present  in- 
ability to  pay  for  the  weapons  which  we 
know  they  must  have. 

On  February  8. 1941,  the  vote  was  taken 
on  the  lend-lease  bill.  It  passed  260  to 
165.  If  the  bill  had  been  defeated.  Hitler 
would  have  won  his  greatest  victory. 

135  Republicans  voted  against  the  lend- 
lease  bill,  and  only  24  Republicans  sup- 
ported it. 

My  vote  was  cast  In  favor  of  the  bill. 

This  vote  should  prove  which  party 
aided  or  hindered  the  program  of  helping 
the  Allies  who  are  now  fighting  by  our 
side. 

DRAFT  EXTENSION,  1941 

About  4  months  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  military  leaders  of  our  country  stated 
unequivocally  that  It  was  necessary  to 
extend  the  service  of  selectees.  The  Na- 
tion was  imperiled,  and  our  Army  would 
have  been  disrupted  if  the  law  wais  not 
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Smaix-Town  Comment  ow  Big-Town  Stutt 
(By  WUl  Rose  I 

DON'T     BE    TOO     H.MD    ON    RODCESS 

If  ycu  had  been  the  Memlier  of  Congress 
f'om    this    district    of    Erie.    Crawford,    and 
.Mercer  Counties,  how  would  ycu  have  VDted    1 
on    the   recent   price-control    bills   and   sug-   [ 
gested  amendment? 

One  such  vote  occurred  in   the  House  on 
September  23.  when  the  question  was  (in  the    | 
form  of  an  amendment)  whether  the  costs  of 
farm  labor  should  be  incJuded  in  computa-    i 
tlons  and  price  levels  to  determine  agricul-    , 
tiuai  parity.    The  so-called  farm  bloc,  which. 
Incidentally,    has    been    preeented   In    many 
public  prints  so  as  to  give  entirely  the  wrong 
impression  of  It.  was  in  favor  cf  thi.'s  amend- 
ment,  of   course      Th'"   administration,   rtp-    ' 
reaented  by  the  Presidential  iiltlmatura  de-    [ 
livered  on  Labor  Day.  was  against  It.  ) 

In  general,  the  argument  of  the  farm  bloc 
was  that  Lf  labor  is  costing  mere  on  the 
farms — and  it  is — the  farmer  15  going  to  have 
to  qu;t  or  go  out  of  btislness  some  other  way 
(pouibly  by  foreclosure  or  banltruptcy)  un- 
less be  is  entitled  to  a  selling  price  far  bis 
prccucls  which  covers  tiiis  higher  labor  cost. 
If  thi.s  i.*n  t  common  sense,  I  wish  somelxxly 
would  point  out  to  me  wherein  It  is  deficient 
In  that  highly  practical  regard. 

The  position  cf  the  administration  was 
not  based  on  argument  or  common  sense 
at  all.  as  I  see  it  All  they  had  to  back 
them  up  was  a  wtah.  The  adminlstrntion 
"wished"  to  keep  the  coet  of  Uving  down, 
which,  of  course.  Is  a  very  estimable  wlbh. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Army  and 
Navy  need  more  and  more  food,  the  lend- 
lease  needs  more  and  more  food,  and  our 
civilians  backing  up  the  lines  need  some,  at 
least:  concurrently  the  manpower  on  the 
farms  Is  being  depleted  by  the  draft  and  the 
higher  wages  in  the  factories.  So  what  is  the 
farmer  to  do  under  the  circumstances?  Is 
he  to  l>e  forced  to  sell  at  a  price  level  which 
does  not  cover  his  cost?  You  know  and  I 
know  that  he  cannot  do  that  and  that  he 
will  simply  quit  or  be  forced  cut. 

KODGZRS  VOTED  WPTU  FARM   BLOC 

It  happens  that  our  Congressman,  R.  L. 
RoooEBS.  voted  "yes"  on  this  pnposed  amend- 
ment That  is.  he  voted  for  a  parity  high 
enough  to  pern.it  the  farmer  to  cover  his  in- 
creased coet  of  labor — If  he  can  get  the  labor 
at  any  price.  You  can  say  that  be  voted  with 
the  farm  bloc.  If  you  care  to,  and  that  since 
the  President  and  his  administration  have 
chosen  to  propagandize  against  the  farm  bloc 
as  a  bunch  of  unpatriotic  devils,  therefore 
Roix:eks  voted  to  associate  with  the  devil  and 
be  unpatriotic.  But  I  with  vou  would  tell  me 
how  the  farmer  is  going  to  keep  up  with  the 
procession  If  he  cannot  compete  lor  latwr  and 
how  we  are  gomg  to  get  the  necesEary  food  if 
the  farmer  cannot  keep  up.  So  you  see  It 
wasn't  the  farm  bloc  that  Rodcers  voted  with 
as  much  as  it  was  the  farmer  himself.  And 
In  voting  for  common  sen^e  in  keeping  the 
fanner  aclivciy  in  the  game,  he  voted  for  the 
necessary  food  supplies.  And  in  voting  for 
necessary  food  supplies,  he  voted  fur  a  strong 
America. 

NOT    A   SMAXT   POLTTICAl.   VOTE 

The  fact  is  I  tJilnk  RotxiESS"  vote  was  a 
darned  sight  more  honest,  intelligent,  and 
patriotic  than  it  was  smart  politically.     The 

1P4"  r<^r":-  showed  that  Erie.  Crawford,  and 
Me'  •  :  ^  ..'les  washed  out  about  as  fol- 
li  A  -  .;  i.e  city  (places  above  10.000)  and  the 
:  a.'  .  pvpulatlons:  Urban.  220.495;  rural, 
1?'  ~"  The  rural  population  Is  certainly 
."  :>■  ...-'-r-lv  dpper..!enf  on  farm  Stability, 
:  *  -  '  ;  s>-  *.  -  Mr  RoDCEBs  thus 
V    '■'■■-'.  :'  '•:,■=;;..-•  1:  leiests  so  far  as  his 
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The  problem  of  price  levels,  parity,  wages, 
and  proration  of  production  are  highly  tech- 
nical, of  course.  Dnfonunately,  p)ecple  are 
in  the  habit  of  reading  such  popular  writers 
these  days  as  Raymond  Clapper  and  Allen  and 
Pearson  <  Merry -Go-Bound)  to  form  their 
opinlcns  of  Washington  goings-cn.  The 
medium  is  not  adequate,  by  which  I  mran 
that  you  cannot  write  about  our  complex 
national  economy  Intelligently  in  the  space 
and  happy  vein  allotted  to  these  entertainers. 
One  day  Clapper  beats  hell  out  of  the  farm 
bloc,  for  instance,  and  a  few  days  later  praises 
NoRRis  for  running  again  at  81  yeai-s  of  age. 
seeming  to  forget  that  Nobris  is  and  has  been 
one  of  the  farm  bloc's  chief  supporters. 

Regardless  of  the  technicalities,  however, 
some  of  Ufl  are  pretty  close  to  the  practical 
problems  of  the  farmer.  Thus  one  good, 
young  farmer  asks  me  to  cash  his  milk  check 
for  $30  42.  and  says  that  it  is  much  less  then 
he  is  earning  per  week  at  the  ordnance  plant. 
He  is  keeping  up  his  herd,  but  at  the  same 
time  is  working  nights  on  an  industrial  Job. 
The  herd  doesn't  pay  much,  be  says,  but  he 
is  keeping  it  to  fall  back  on  when  the  war- 
industry  Jobs  peter  out.  Meanwhile,  he  Is 
working  himself  altogether  too  hard,  and 
probably  taking  a  big  chance  on  his  health. 
Would  he  do  this  if  the  farmer  didn't  have 
the  constant  worry  about  trying  to  even  get 
along? 

PRICE    LE\'ELa    ARE    A     MUDDLE 

If  all  pri(?ef,  including  industrial  wages  had 
been  fro::en  Immediately  when  the  war  broke 
out.  it  may  be  that  there  would  have  been 
less  Injtiitice  all  around.  Personally,  I  don't 
think  anybody  knows  whether  that  could  have 
been  done.  But  the  thing  is  out  of  hand  now. 
and  the  spiral  Is  in  operation.  This  beitg 
so,  about  xhe  best  that  Congress  can  do  is  to 
try  to  keep  things  evened  up  so  that  as  few 
as  pfwslble  will  be  squeezed  out.  Personally, 
I  admire  Congress  for  coming  to  life  at  last 
and  making  an  effort  to  use  Its  own  Judg- 
ment. Its  Judgment  will  be  good  if  it  suc- 
ceeds in  maintaining  the  food  supply  of  the 
Nation. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  8.  1942 

Mr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  over  radio  station 
WSTV,  Steubenville.  Ohio: 

My  friends  and  voters  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  West  Virginia,  during 
the  coming  campaign.  It  will  be  Impossible 
for  me  to  personally  come  before  you.  as  I 
have  in  the  past  and  would  like  to  do  now, 
but  the  work  to  be  performed  here  In  Wash- 
ington in  representing  the  First  District,  and 
looking  after  your  interest  in  the  proper 
way,  can  only  be  achieved  by  closes'  ■  - 
tlon  to  duty  and  my  presence  here  in  v, ,,  :  - 
Ington. 

In  fact,  you  did  not  elect  me  to  desert 
my  post  in  this  great  crisis  of  our  country 
and  rtm  around  the  district  looking  after 
my  personal  Interests,  but  I  feel  certain  you 
desire  and  expect  me  to  remain  at  my  post, 
to  be  ever  ready  to  do  what  I  can  In  your 


behalf    to    carry    to    victory    the    American 
arms. 

Therefore,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  leave 
in  your  hands  the  decision  as  to  who  shall 
represent  you  in  Congress  for  the  next  2 
years.  And  let  me  say.  I  do  not  doubt  your 
judgment  nor  the  outcome,  for,  since  re- 
turning to  Congress  in  January  1941,  I  have 
voted  lor  and  supported  every  measure  before 
and  since  Pearl  Harbor  that  was  designed  to 
prepare  otir  beloved  country  for  war— war  to 
the  end,  until  the  libeity  and  freedom  of 
this  country  Is  safe  and  secure. 

rhe  paramount  issue — the  only  issue  today, 
and  the  Issue  that  means  life  or  death  for 
cur  country  and  its  institutions  is,  "Win  the 
war."  Win  it  quickly,  with  the  great  effi- 
ciency and  the  least  loss  of  life  possible.  To 
this  issue,  I  dedicate  myself,  my  every  ability 
and  power  that  lies  within  me  to  give  to  this 
cause. 

My  position  on  this  question  is  well  known. 
Long  belore  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  on  the 
14th  day  of  May  1941,  I  spoke  before  Con- 
gress In  the  House  of  Representatives,  dur- 
ing the  debate  of  the  lend-lease  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

'Speaking  for  my-self,  I  am  ready  to  go 
forward  and  take  whatever  steps  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  delivery  of  our  supplies 
to  the  British.  Production  must  be  increased. 
We  must  assume  more  responsibility.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  increased  danger  by  this 
policy,  but  this  p>ollcy  is  the  only  one  that 
win  prevent  us  from  facing  a  much  greater 
peril  of  standing  alone,  while  ruthless  con- 
querors sit  astride  three  continents. 

"We  have  made  our  promise  to  aid  democ- 
racy In  every  way  short  of  war;  we  have  given 
our  pledge;  we  cannot  turn  back  now.  the 
hour  Is  too  late:  the  die  is  cast.  We  must 
come  through  If  we  ever  expect  to  use  the 
words  'national   honor'  again. 

"Tlie  hour  of  decision  is  here.  In  this 
great  danger  v,e  cannot  shirk  our  responsi- 
bility nor  hide  from  our  destiny.  It  is  our 
duty  in  this  great  cause  to  hold  high  the 
torch  of  liberty  and  go  forward  marching 
under  the  banner  of  freedom  " 

I  have  often  been  asked:  "What  are  we 
fighting  for?"  Well,  we  are  fighting  to  de- 
feat the  Axis.  We  are  fighting  for  national 
survival.  We  are  fighting  to  maintain  our 
standards  of  life.  We  are  fighting  to  keep 
the  sea  lanes  open.  We  are  fighting  to  de- 
fend our  political  and  economic  outposts. 

To  defeat  the  Axis  Is  to  defeat  tyranny, 
that  would  stifle  and  destroy  the  growth  and 
life  of  independence  everywhere.  The  de- 
feat of  the  Axis  will  give  the  world  an  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  freedom  and  liberty 
throughout  the  world.  This  seems  very  clear 
to  us,  but  Is  it  clear  to  the  rest  of  the  world? 
Certainly  our  allies  are  not  much  interested 
in  fighting  for  our  standard  of  living.  Tills 
Is  our  own  private  part  of  the  war.  To  the 
Russians,  Chinese,  and  all  other  Allies,  our 
EtandaiJ  of  living  Is  as  fabulous  and  remote 
as  that  of  a  millionaire  to  the  average  citizen. 
It  has  been  said.  "Well,  they  ought  to  fight 
for  their  own  standard  of  living."  True 
enough,  but  we  know  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing has  been  so  low  and  insecure,  perhaps 
we  better  not  say  anything  about  it.  But 
there  is  one  issue  upon  which  we  and  all 
our  allies  can  agree,  and  that  is,  to  rally  our 
forces  to  defend  and  secure  freedom  of  our 
own  country  and  the  countries  of  our  allies. 
We  ourselves  cannot  win  this  freedom  with- 
out the  help  of  our  allies. 

It  is  no  simple  matter  to  define  the  ques- 
tion of  war  aims.  They  and  even  the  war 
Itself  are  very  complex.  Is  not  the  fact  that 
England,  a  democracy.  Is  fighting  to  main- 
tain Its  empire  a  complex  of  complexes?  Is 
America  strong  enough  to  sound  the  real 
battle  cry,  so  that  she  and  her  allies  may 
unite  and  win  this  war? 


We  cannot  think  of  peace  as  the  end  of 
the  war,  so  that  we  may  return  to  our  old 
way  of  living,  and  deny  our  own  people  hu- 
man equality,  nor  refuse  to  grant  political 
freedom  to  the  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

We,  and  Great  Britain,  are  only  partial 
democracie-s  and  we  cannot  be  sure  of  vic- 
tory until  we  are  made  wholly  free.  What  a 
great  and  magnificent  task  this  is  for  \is — the 
grandest  and  most  ennobling  that  was  ever 
conceived  by  the  mind  of  men.  The  hope 
and  promise,  that  all  people  will  be  free,  and 
all  htiman  beings  will  have  equal  rights.  For 
these  principles  we  can  win  this  war,  and  no 
other  battle  cry  will  rally  to  our  standards 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  the  world. 

My  friends,  this  great  country  of  ours  is 
worth  every  sacrifice  we  can  make.  What  a 
great  privilege  It  is  to  be  a  member  and  a 
citizen  of  this  great  land  of  liberty.  I  would 
rather  be  an  humble  citizen  of  tliis  beloved 
land  cf  freedom  than  be  a  dictator  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  with  the  blood 
of  free  men  blacking  my  character  and  shrivel- 
ing my  soul. 

America — the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave.  We  love  thy  every  privi- 
lege and  every  fault.  We  will  fight,  work,  and 
die  for  thee,  and  we  will  never  stop  nor  cease 
in  our  endeavors  untU  the  flag  of  freedom 
floats  o'er  every  capital  in  the  world,  and 
every  dictator  and  murderer  of  free  people 
and  free  governments  have  been  brought  to 
justice. 

But  we  cannot  win  this  war  nor  protect 
ourselves  and  preserve  our  Government  by 
objecting  to  every  sacrifice  we  are  called  upon 
to  make.  We  cannot  Joy  ride  as  we  did  in 
times  of  p)eace  and  plenty.  There  Just  Isn't 
enough  of  this  country's  goods  to  furnish  us 
everything  we  desire  In  these  flush  times, 
and  at  the  same  time  turn  80  percent  of  our 
workmen  and  factories  into  war  work,  making 
and  furnishing  the  implements  of  war  to  pro- 
tect your  sons  and  brothers  who  are  fighting 
and  dying  In  this  stupendous  effort  to  save 
us  from  a  fate  worse  than  death.  We  must 
realize  this,  and  I  believe  we  d 

Rationing  and  restrictions  weren't  imposed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  President,  the  Congress, 
the  administration,  or  any  special  group,  but 
these  hardships  are  being  exacted  of  us  in  a 
further  effort  to  win  this  war  and  to  aid  our 
soldiers  who  are  so  valiantly  fighting  so  that 
our  country  and  its  people  may  continue  to 
live  In  the  American  way  of  life. 

Whenever  we  think  of  suffering  because  we 
can  no  longer  get  enough  gas  to  "Joy  ride." 
think  of  the  boys  who  suffered,  bled,  and  died 
in  the  fox  holes  of  Bataan.  Let  us  quio 
thinking  of  ourselves  for  once,  and  think  of 
our  country  and  the  brave  men  we  have  com- 
missioned to  fight  and  die  for  you  and  me. 
We  regret  the  necessity  and  lament  when 
our  stalwart  sons  are  called  upon  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  most  ruthless  enemies  de- 
mocracy has  ever  known,  because  we  are  fear- 
ful that  we  will  never  see  them  again.  Yet, 
we  rejoice  and  are  proud  of  their  patriotism, 
determination,  and  ability  to  see  that  our  be- 
loved land  shall  live  and  continue  as  a  free 
Government  of  a?l  the  people;  a  land  where 
every  man  shall  continue  to  determine  his 
own  action  and  live  a  freeman,  able  to  work 
out  his  own  destiny,  in  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  freedom. 

Yes;  some  of  these  brave  boys  will  never 
return  to  us  again,  but  so  long  as  this  old 
world  may  last,  their  valor  and  achievements 
will  never  be  forgotten.  Their  memory  and 
their  Government  will  last  to  brighten  the 
lives,  hope,  and  aspirations  of  those  who  fol- 
low them  as  citizens  of  this  great  Republic, 
We  are  a  proud  people.  We  neither  ex- 
pect nor  want  our  enemies  to  grant  us  quar- 
ter nor  show  us  sympathy.  Our  people  are 
determined  to  win  this  war  regardless  of  the 
cost. 


For  a  thousard  years  the  language  of  the 
Saxon  has  been  the'  voice  of  lit)erty,  and  dur- 
ing all  that  time  these  peoples  have  striven 
mightily  to  secure  freedom  for  all  of  their 
race.  This  effort  and  struggle  blossomed  and 
matured  in  its  full  glory  In  our  beloved  Amer- 
ica. And  America,  so  long  as  It  has  a  bat- 
talion left  to  raise  Its  glorious  standard  or 
fire  a  rifle  in  its  defense,  will  never  bow  the 
knee  to  a  forelen  dictator 
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Mi.  BHCh;K^  Mr  Ppeaker  nnder 
leave  to  '  X' '  ;:'.:  !V..^'  :t  :;:,!:  k-  ''r  lite- 
ORD,  I  include  the  follow:,  u  ■  ;  >:  'vom 
the  Washington  Post  o!  ti     li'  .  t     ;y42: 

O.N      ;!iF     KIXORD 

For  some  v  k  ;  ,  ■  there  has  been  a 
crj-ing  need  t     v  truth  of  two  widely 

circulated  gcit  •.;/-:  «     ■     f  these  gen- 

eralizations has  been  ili..t  .^na•rlcan  fighter 
planes  are  Inferior  and  not  vip  to  the  combat 
standards  of  the  enemy.  The  other  has  t)een 
that  in  the  haste  to  train  fliers,  safety  stand- 
ards have  been  lowered,  with  a  resultant 
appalling  rise  in  the  alr-accldcnt  rate.  Sucli 
generalizations  are  the  inevitable  product  of 
wartime  conditions  and  are  not  so  very  dif- 
ferent, after  all,  from  the  disturbing  sort  of 
observation  that  was  made  from  time  to  time 
in  the  last  war.  Nevertheless,  such  state- 
ments regularly  cause  great  public  uneasiness, 
and  therefore  need  to  be  dealt  with  promptly. 
This  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Hou.se  Military  Affairs  Committee  has  done, 
and  Its  detailed  report  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 
Instead  of  American  planes  iaeing  inferior.  It 
appears  that  they  are  vastly  superior  In  com- 
bat— which,  of  course,  is  tlie  ultimate  cri- 
terion of  quality. 

According  to  the  box  score,  American 
fighter  planes  are  consistently  knocking 
down  two  to  three  enemy  planes  for  every 
one  of  curs  that  is  lost.  In  some  instances, 
moreover,  this  ratio  has  been  considerably 
bettered  from  our  standpoint,  though  the 
subcommittee  is  appropriately  quick  to  point 
out  that  we  cannot  expect  to  maintain  any- 
thing like  this  ratio  later  on.  For  all  the 
anticipated  losses  when  our  air  effort  be- 
comes truly  all  out.  It  now  seems  definitely 
established  through  authoritative  testimony 
that  much  of  the  criticism  of  our  fighter 
planes  was  premature  and  at  variance  with 
the  actual  facts. 

Indeed,  according  to  the  sul>commutec, 
there  Is  even  less  Justification  for  concern 
about  the  air-accldent  rate.  For  Robert  A. 
Lovett.  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air, 
submitted  a  letter  to  the  sulx-ommlttee  show- 
ing that  the  accident  rate  In  training  per 
1,000  hours  flown,  in  spite  of  extraordinary 
expansion.  Is  lower  this  year  than  the  10-year 
peacet'me  average.  It  does  seem,  of  course, 
that  Eir  accidents  have  arisen  alarmingly. 
But  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  statistics 
presented  by  Mr.  Lovett.  The  effect  of  the 
subcommittee's  rejKjrt  Is,  on  the  wholf, 
salutary.  To  be  sure,  It  makes  the  record  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces  appear  to  be  above  re- 
proach— which  has  yet  to  t>e  demonstrated 
conclusively.  But  at  least  the  report  refutes 
charges  that  were,  to  »ay  the  least,  ill- 
advised. 
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Thursday.  October  8  VJ  r 

Mr.    ELIOT    of    Moisachu^c 
Spt-aker.  under  leave  to  » xtend 
inniks.  I  include  the  following 
I  rem  the  New  York  Times  of  Oc 
1942; 
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.n»  toolt  a  new  tuiii 
c^enauir  OMahont  of  Wy(  n 
I  LOiistitutlctial  aiTieiidmeqt 
Ke^iernl  elecUona      S. 
Siato  now  r*ise  th!»  baxrier  a^ 
rr  cart'.■■s^  citizens    Senator  (• 
Itfves    thi    amendmert    could 
fhort    order      Meari while    the 
th*  Oe>xr  bill  In  liie  H&u«=»'  n 
*imilar  Pepper  Oill  in  lUe  .~>  :. .; 
Iru;  on  Ihe  Uieory  that  an  a<.  t  ur  C 
ftll  that  U  tiec««ary.    The  Oeyer 
drann  by  petlt'cn  from  a  reluctant 
tee.   will   be   voted    upon   by    the   1 
Ottober    12.     A    Stnnte    rubcomm 
turned  down  the  Pepper  bill  and  tl 
»ry  Committee  has  puetpcned  Its 
Xd  October  19. 

The  poll  lax  In  eight  Southern  St 
ham«.  ArkansHd.  Georgia.  Ml5*lssl 
Carol. na.    Tennessee.    Texa.«.    and 
doea  not  wem  larpe  to  those  accu!f< 
paying  income  laates.    Actually  it 
lartje  numbers  cX  citizens  from  vc 
cX  Ita  oppunenls  have  made  the  : 
■rguing  that   its  repeal  would   un 
i«outhem   Ccixgrescmen    and   Sen.-\ 
1.S  a  wpjrate  and  partisan  i&sue. 
l»ue  la  whether  ur  not  a  State  haa 
to  deOne  lUi  election  laws  in  cuch  a 
ohsUuct  Uie  pcpu.iur  wilt  in  Federal 
We  do  net  believe  !t  has  that  r'-trht 
lieve    thAt    the    Federal    Governme|it 
tiUed.  probably  under  the  Ccnsti 
strtnda.  certainly  on  moral  grounds. 
t:jat  candidates  for  Federal  uOces 
ble  to  the   whole  pe<jple  of  the 
democraucaiiy  elected. 
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to  at  least  keep  them  In  existence.  It  seems 
\jt  are  all  to  be  s;  crlficed  on  the  altar  of 
'Boclal  gains  ■  which  is  but  a  mytn. 

If  the  liquidating  of  hundreds  of  businesses 
la  necessary  on  account  of  labor  shortage, 
which  no  doubt  is  the  prime  cause.  It  seems 
thl«  oiuld  be  very  easily  remedied  by  merely 
enacting  legislation  lengthening  the  work- 
week to  at  least  60  hours  at  regular  pay  and 
canceling  all  clauses  In  union  contracts  which 
call  for  time  and  one-half  for  less  than  60 
hours  This  would  Immediately  add  25  per- 
cent to  the  man  hours,  which  beyond  ques- 
tion would  be  sulBctent  to  give  the  smaller 
manufacturers  the  small  amount  of  critical 
materia!  which  a  great  many  would  require  as 
well  as  eufflclent  labor  to  at  lea.-t  keep  them 
running  during  the  emergency. 

We  .re  nire  there  is  not  an  employee  in 
our  plant  or  that  there  is  a  red-blooded  Amer- 
ican who  would  not  be  willing  to  work  50 
hours  at  straight  time  during  this  emergency. 
This  would  also  relieve  the  farm  situation  to 
a  i^reat  extent 

It  Is  Impossible  for  business  such  as  ours  to 
pay  more  than  straight  time  as  the  OlBce  of 
Price  Administration  has  frozen  our  costs  as 
of  October  1  to  31,  1941.  although  we  have 
been  obliged  to  pay  several  Increases  to  labor 
which  we  can  111  afford  vlth  orr  diminished 
business  and  higher  general  costs.  As  you  no 
doubt  know,  otir  industry  and  kindred  Indus- 
tries use  mostly  paf>er  products  of  which  there 
Is  an  oversuppiy  and  we  need  very,  very  little 
critical  materials. 

It  seems   it   is  of  utmost   Importance   to 

maintain  civUlau  industry  as  much  as  possible 

as  this  would  be  the  backbone  of  the  country 

after  the  emergency,  as  It  will  require  proba- 

j    bly  more  than  a  year  to  put  the  automotive 

I    and  other  heavy  Indu&Ules  bac*'  into  produc- 

j    tion. 

We  have  been  in  business  39  years  and  there 
are  no  doubt  thousands  of  ether  businesses 
wliere  men  have  spent  their  lives  in  these 
employment-giving  institutions  If  they  are 
to  be  'viped  out  we  are  certainly  headed  for 
soclaUim  or  communism. 

We.  iis  well  K.s  no  doubt  all  other  small  man- 
ufacturers, are  willing  to  convert  part  or  all  of 
our  plant  to  war  work.  It  such  worl-  is  avail- 
able. We  have  spent  days  trying  to  find  such 
work  tut  thus  have  been  unsuccessful. 

We  trust  you  will  use  every  effort  to  avert 
si;ch  tiagedics  t^t  heme  whHe  wf>  are  trying  to 
secure  the  freedom  of  the  world. 
Yotirs  vtry  truly. 


an,,:    iry 
1947. 


.1  bus.- 


In  my  Judgment,  this  administration  Is 
more  Interested  in  perpetuating  Itself  politi- 
cally than  It  Is  In  the  welfare  of  the  farmer, 
the  small  businessman,  or  the  vast  majority 
of  American  workers.  I  regret  to  WTlte  such 
a  letter  as  this,  but  it  is  time  the  American 
people  learn  feomething  of  -he  truth. 

So  long  af:   I  remain   in  Congress  I  shall 
continue  to  fight  the  New  Deal  political  ex- 
pedience and  policies. 
Sincerely  yours. 


OCTOBtn  8.  1942. 

GEKn.rMEN  Your  letter  of  the  6th  Just 
rpce:ve.-'  Your  situation  Is  similar  to  that 
disclosed  by  letters  from  other  manufac- 
turers m  the  District  ard  el*>ewhere  Time 
and  aj^.n  the  attention  of  the  admlnlstra- 
Uou  hiis  been  called  to  the  sltuaiJon. 

The  futility  cX  passing  a  tax  bill.  Increas- 
ing taiM,  while  at  the  same  t'me  following  a 
policy  which  liquidates  the  tr-xpayxr.  Is  be- 
yond my  comprrhensicn  Inconsistencies, 
howevtr,  are  nothing  r.rw  In  the  New  Deal 
admlnlstratirn.  Ir.con5l.«te!icles  and  Incom- 
petency seem  to  he  standard  practices  of  the 
New  I>*al. 

No^  .ii..y  u  this  adml.'.lstratlon  destroying 
small  tu^ivTses.  which  are,  as  you  write,  the 
tia.ktcr..?  of  the  tr.xpeylng  fraternity,  but  It 
Is  deliberately  following  a  policy  which  will 
brlrg  us  privation.  If  net  frmlne,  In  1943 
This  aimlntstratlon  has  sold  lt?elf .  body  and 
soul,  to  poJ'tlcal  labor  leaders  to  retain  their 
fevors  and  their  votes.  It  'nsists  upon 
so-called  social  gains  at  e.  time  when  we  are 
fighting  for  our  existence.  It  Insists  upon 
putUng  frosting  on  the  cake  of  a  few,  while 
making  It  extremely  difficult.  If  rot  Impos- 
sible, fcr  tbe  ave-aje  citizen  to  get  bread, 
meat,  and  potatoes. 


Our  r 
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or  INDIA  r  * 
IN  THE  HOrjSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  8.  1942 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  addrc>s  by 
Mr.  Wheeler  McMillen  before  the  North 
Eastern  Poultry  Producers  Council,  Hotel 
New  Yorker.  New  York  City.  August  26. 
1942: 

The  paramount  post-war  task  for  most 
Americans  will  l>e  similar  to  the  primary  war 
Job.     The  task  will  be  to  produce  goods. 

The  task  of  production  in  the  post-war 
era  will  be  confronted  by  an  Interesting  va- 
riety of  difficulties.  One  important  difference 
that  will  early  become  conspicuous  is  that 
government  will  no  longer  be  a  foremost 
customer. 

Obvlcusly,  then,  a  major  post-war  under- 
taking for  all  producing  groups  will  be  to 
find  profitable  markets. 

Tills  might  appear  to  lie  a  formidable  prob- 
lem In  a  world  which  will  have  spent  years 
In  killing  people,  destroying  we.ilth.  and 
accumulating  monstrous  debts.  Except  for 
one  potent  fact,  the  problem  wauld  be  for- 
midable Indeed.  Fortunately,  both  wealth 
and  purchasing  power  are  essentially  dyramic 
rather  than  static  forces.  Only  a  small  part 
of  their  p>owpr  Is  In  accumulated  form.  Most 
of  today's  production  Is  consumed  tomorrow. 
Tomorrows  production  will  start  a  new  cycle. 
The  great  pcst-WRr  Jobs  then.  In  simplest 
terms,  will  be  to  produce  goods  and  to  find 
profitable  markets  for  the  output. 

In  an  important  sen.se,  these  two  Jobs  are 
one.  What  Is  a  market'  A  market  Is  a  place 
where  buying  power  r^eets  goods  What  is 
buying  power?  Buying  power  Is  the  conse- 
quence of  having  produced  gooQi  of  value. 
Therefore,  production  and  buying  power  are 
all  cf  one  piece 

The  task  of  all  statesmen  In  the  po«<t-war 
period— whether  they  be  political,  economic, 
or  agricultural  sta'^smen — will  Include  an 
emphatic  challenge  which  has  never  yet 
l)een  truly  met.  The  post-war  stjitesman.  If 
he  rl.-^es  to  the  needs  which  wir  confront 
his  world,  will  have  to  tinderaund  the  ele- 
mentary truths  about  product'on  and  what 
It  Implies. 

He  will  need  to  understand  clearly  that 
there  has  never  been  too  much  production  of 
any  desirable  commodity  He  wl  1  need  to 
understaiid  that  a  surplus  has  never  meant 
too  much  goods.  An  unmarketable  surplus 
has  never  meant  anythlrg  except  too  little 
production  of  something  els?,  soinewhere — 
and  becauae  of  that,  too  little  buying  power. 
This  Is  clearly  a  fact  t>ecause  or  ?y  an  In- 
finitesimal fraction  cf  human  b<»!ngs  have 
ever  found  all  their  wants  satisfied 

The  future  statesman  will  be  cilled  upon 
to  think  in  term.s  cl  increasing  production — 
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where  and  how  it  will  count  most  toward 
the  creation  of  earning  power  and  consxunlng 
power. 

Voices  have  been  heard  of  late  from  econ- 
omists who  predict  that  there  will  be  no 
post-war  depression.  They  point  to  the  huge 
new  factories  now  making  munitions.  This 
tremendous  production  capacity,  they  tell 
us.  will  be  converted  to  making  peace  con- 
sumption goods,  and  the  high  rate  of  output 
will  go  right  en 

They  can  be  right,  but  only  if  this  great 
output  can  reach  people  who  are  producing 
enough  of  other  things  to  become  customers. 
Upon  thinking  men  will  fall  the  task  of  so 
Influencing  the  distribution  of  productive  op- 
portunity as  to  create  the  most  widespread 
diffusion  of  earning  power.  That  will  call  for 
more  successful  attention  than  has  yet  been 
applied  to  the  problem  of  enabling  the  less 
fortunate  and  less  efficient  consumers  to  pro- 
duce more.  By  producing  more,  they  can 
earn  more,  buy  more,  consume  more. 

The  greatest  potential  new  market  for  farm 
ar.d  factory  is  that  large  part  of  our  own 
population  which  so  far  has  never  been  able 
to  earn  enough  to  buy  all  that  It  has  needed. 
The  consuming  capacity  of  our  own  Amer- 
ican people  has  never  been  approached.  We 
have  never  been  within  gunshot  of  Its  satis- 
faction. Whoever  can  implement  consuming 
capacity  with  earned  buying  power  will  assure 
the  economic  future  of  the  Nation, 

Same  cf  us  have  been  shocked  In  recent 
months  by  certain  unrealistic  utterances  that 
have  been  extensively  publicized.  One  Is  to 
the  effect  that  we  are  fighting  a  global  war  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  every  person  to  drink 
a  quart  of  milk  a  day.  I  prefer  to  think  we 
are  fighting  for  the  right  of  a  man  to  earn 
a  cow  or  raise  a  heifer  if  he  chooses  and  the 
rl^ht  to  drink  or  sell  the  milk  she  will  give 
If  he  works  hard  enough  to  care  for  and  feed 
the  beast.  The  man  who  does  that,  or  Its 
equivalent,  has  the  right  to  drink  a  gallon  of 
milk  If  he  wishes.  He  produces,  and  therefore 
earns.  The  man  who  won't  care  for  and  milk 
the  cow.  or  perform  work  of  equal  value,  has 
no  right  to  a  quart  of  milk  either  now  or  after 
the  war. 

This  is  only  a  small  sample  of  the  Utopian 
speculation  which  must  be  checked  against 
the  stern  facts  of  post-war  necessity. 
Equally  amazing  is  the  suggestion  that  the 
United  States  promise  to  discontinue  produc- 
tion of  rubber  after  the  war. 

If  the  opportunity  to  work  and  to  produce 
Is  to  be  so  widespread  that  each  able  Ameri- 
can can  earn  and  buy.  we  shall  need  to  con- 
centrate on  work  for  Americans.  The  prod- 
ucts that  have  made  American  Industry  pros- 
perous are  not  these  that  have  been  made 
by  foreign  woikcrs  In  some  overseas  country. 
They  are  the  products  made  by  .Americans  In 
American  farms  and  factories. 

I  am  not  happy  to  hear  of  plans  and  prom- 
ises to  make  other  countries  prosperous  by 
aiding  them  only  to  produce  materials  and 
goods  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States.  I  want  to  see  every  other  friendly 
people  Jtist  as  prosperous  as  we  are.  I  think 
the  United  States  can  and  should  help,  but 
I  would  propose  an  entirely  different  ap- 
proach. I  believe  It  Is  an  approach  that  will 
appeal   to  American  common  sense. 

Siippos?  we  do  encourage  another  country, 
cne  of  our  South  American  friends,  for  in- 
stance, to  Increase  greatly  Its  production  of 
some  commodity  for  sale  in  the  United  States. 
If  It  is  a  commodity  which  we  can  grow  or 
make  here,  we  shall  be  depriving  some  Ameri- 
can of  an  opportunity  to  make  his  living.  In 
any  event,  we  shall  be  making  that  country 
to  a  greater  degree  an  economic  dependent 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  simply  a  form 
of  the  old  economic  Imperialism  which  from 
time  immemorial  has  bred  international 
trouble. 

I  prefer  to  propose  that  our  post-war  aid  to 
other  nations  be  planned  with  a  wholly  op- 


posite emphasis.  Would  It  not  t>e  far  wiser 
to  assist  other  nations  to  produce  more  of 
the  things  which  their  own  people  need? 
Would  not  the  well-being  and  peace  of  hu- 
manity thus  be  far  better  served' 

Under  cne  plan  the  United  States  might 
help  the  nation  of  Shangri-La  to  produce  eggs 
for  export  to  this  country.  That  would  In- 
crease the  dependence  cf  Shar.gri-La  upon 
our  economy.  Our  poultrymen  would  have 
more  competition  and  some  would  not  sur- 
vive. Those  who  sell  feed  and  supplies  to 
American  poultry  farmers  would  sell  less. 

Under  the  other  plan,  bhangri-Li  would 
be  aided  to  produce  more  eggs  for  Shangri- 
Lanians,  thus  raising  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing As  the  industry  took  hold,  others  there 
would  find  business  openings  to  sell  feed  and 
chicken  houses  and  equipment.  The  pros- 
perity of  all  Shangri-La  would  increase. 
There  would  then  be  room  for  a  flourishing 
international  exchange  of  Shangrl-Lanian 
hanging  gardens,  quinine,  or  tin  for  Amer- 
ican apples  or  typewriters.  If  Shangri-La 
needed  railroads  and  highways,  our  ma- 
chinery and  managerial  experience  might 
well  be  advanced  to  aid  her  development. 

The  primary  basis  of  post-war  planning, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, should  be  economic.  The  Idea  should 
be  to  expand  the  working  ability  and  earning 
power  of  all  peoples,  in  order  that  more  goods 
may  be  produced  everywhere. 

The  first  Interest  of  every  family  In  the 
world  is  to  make  a  living.  "That  simple  fact 
should  be  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  na- 
tional and  international  planning. 

No  Atlantic  Charter  can  have  real  meaning 
to  a  family  worried  about  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  "The  four  freedoms  are  vague  ab- 
stractions to  a  bread  winner  until  he  has  the 
primary  one.  which  Is  economic  freedom. 

Tlie  United  States  should  exert  its  best  ef- 
forts towaid  the  highest  practicable  degree  of 
self-sufficiency  and  self-containment.  No 
other  policy  will  make  so  much  productive 
work  for  Americans,  nor  raise  so  high  the 
standards  of  living  for  our  people. 

Exactly  the  same  purpose  should  be  the  ob- 
jective of  the  other  peoples  of  the  earth. 
Every  family  in  every  land  should  be  given 
the  utmost  opportunity  for  the  production 
and  exchange  of  goods.  The  more  each  coun- 
try learns  to  produce  for  its  own  people,  the 
higher  will  be  its  standard  of  living,  the 
greater  will  be  Its  prosperity. 

This  is  not  a  doctrine  of  isolation..  It  is  a 
doctrine  of  elevation.  It  Is  Christianity's 
Golden  Rule  applied  to  national  and  Inter- 
national policy. 

Contradictory  as  It  may  seem  at  first,  the 
logical  result  will  be  greater  volume  of  natu- 
ral trade  between  nations  In  the  specialties 
which  each  can  most  advantageously  grow 
or  make.  It  Is  always  the  nation  with  the 
highest  level  of  domestic  prosperity  which  Is 
in  position  to  buy  most  freely  of  what  Us 
people  desire  from  other  countries. 

The  world  has  seen  centuries  of  the  kind  of 
International  trade  that  Is  based  on  exploiting 
the  labor  and  materials  of  victim  regions. 
The  story  has  seldom  varied.  Resources  have 
been  depleted  by  cheap  wage  labor  which  has 
had  small  consuming  power 

Americans  have  been  accustomed  to  riding 
on  cheap  rubber  produced  by  coolie  labor 
which  could  never  hope  to  afford  motor  cars. 
The  coolie  bought  none  of  our  automobiles. 
The  new  American  rubber  Industry  now  about 
to  be  created  will  bring  better  and  probably 
even  cheaper  rubber  produced  at  American 
wages  by  men  who  can  afford  to  ride  to  work 
In  automobiles.  The  coolie  of  the  Far  East 
will  in  turn.  1  hope,  be  freed  to  produce  some- 
thing he  needs  mere  than  he  needs  rubber, 
and  that  eventually  he  will  be  able  to  build 
up  to  a  living  standard  comparable  to  ours. 
Our  post-war  Job,  1  say  again,  will  be  to 
produce.  We  shall  not  find  markets  in  the 
old  sense.    We  shall  create  markets,  create 


them  by  finding  more  ways  for  our  own  peo- 
ple and  for  people  In  other  countries  to  pro- 
duce the  goods  which  In  turn  create  earning, 
buying,  and  consuming  power. 

Th!s  is  exactly  the  process  which  has  been 
going  on  here  in  the  United  States  since  1776. 
Under  freedom  this  process  of  creating  and 
producing  has  built  up  the  most  widespread 
diffusion  of  comfort  and  decency  and  pros- 
perity the  hum.an  race  has  ever  seen.  We 
have  not  yet  carried  It  far  enough,  even 
among  our  own  people,  but  we  have  been 
steadily  going  ahead. 

Talk  about  some  grand  new  order  for  hu- 
manity! That's  exactly  what  Americans  have 
been  building  for  a  hundred  and  sixty-six 
years.  Lets  get  the  war  won  so  we  can  go 
on  with  this  greatest  creative  undertaking  of 
all  time  so  Its  benefits  can  spread  to  more 
people  in  America,  to  more  people  In  Shangri- 
La,  to  more  i>eople  wherever  In  the  world  they 
win  work  and  think  and  produce  to  create  and 
earn  their  shares. 
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Mr.  MUHDULK,  Mr.  Speak.;.  1  ..ave 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  change  the 
general  reclamation  law  as  to  eli- 
gible applicants  for  land  carved  from 
the  public  domain  and  included  in  rec- 
lamation projects  This  preference  is 
for  ex-service  men  of  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond World  Wars  and  goes  considerably 
beyond  the  preference  afforded  ex-serv- 
ice men  in  existing  irrigation  law.  I 
would  give  ■  >  x -service  men  of  the 
First  World  V.\.r  and  of  the  present 
war  the  exclusive  right  of  applying  for 
future  irrigated  lands  taken  from  our 
public  domain. 

In  addition  to  their  special  privilege 
on  such  newly  irrigated  lands  I  pr-^pase 
in  the  bill  to  make  the  rt;  .vn.nt 
charges  easier  on  the  ex-servico  <: 
man  by  having  the  Government  tnu.'w 
him  for  the  first  two  annual  payment 
charges.  i  is  equivalent  to  having 
the  Govei:.:.ic:  1  pay  the  first  two  annual 
charges,  thus  giving  the  ex-service  en- 
tryman  two  years  in  which  to  psTahl:'^h 
himself  upon  the  land  aftor  the  v,  .  > 
has  been  furnished  to  it  h- :   :  :  ;  ; 
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out  such  preference. 

In  the  few  cases  where  newly  Irrigated 
land  has  been  opened  up  it  has  b^en 
found  that  there  were  many  more  ap- 
plicants than  there  were  parcels  of  land 
to  be  allocated.  This  land  hunger  is 
sure  to  increase,  and,  following  the  pres- 
ent war,  there  will  be  a  much  larger 
number  of  land-hungry  ex-service  men 
anxious  to  get  a  foothold  upon  the  land 
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and  met  t.r.K  all  qualifications, 
leeling  that  the  Govermnent  w 
do  a  great  deal  of  such  irrlgatioi  i 
ment  Just  the  moment  w  ^ » 
energy  in  that  direction.     1 
there  will  be  no   dearth   of 
among  our  ex-service  men  for 
nity  to  make  homes  upon  the  li 
Let  lis  not  assume  that  the  li 
of  the  possible  irrigation  pro 
already  been  undertaken, 
are  of  what  we  have  already 
Nation    during    the    pa-st    fou 
Since  the  famous  Ntwland  Ac; 
it  is  certain  in  my  mind  that  ev 
things  are  yet  to  be  done, 
are  many  other  elements  of 
tion  anxious  to  take  root  in 
new  homes  and  become  tillers 
and  home  builders  upon  it.  it 
true  that  no  element  of  cur  p 
more  deserving  of  a  grateful 
concern  than  are  the  ex-servl<- 
have  bt^n  the  Nation's  dtff 
who  have  survived  the  wars. 
sage  of  this  bill,  or  some  simi! 
tion.  and  carrying  out  the 
it.  may  well  wr:t<^  a  new  char 
history  of  Arr.rr-.ran  r-rlirrn' 
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EXTENSION  OF  hLM.\ic-a.c 
or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDfRSON 

or  NfW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKXr.fTnES 
Thursdau.  October  8.  1  )42 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  M.  x;co.  Mr. 
Sp»'aker  on  W%^dnesday  Sep  fmt)cr  30. 
theClovis  N"  }■'  X  )  News-Jcuinal.  edited 
by  my  goo<.i  in'nd,  Dick  Hindley.  pub- 
lished an  editorial.  "Short  te  npers  and 
quick  answers."  It  strikes  m(  th^t  this 
IS  well  '.V  '•♦!',  reprinting  in  t.  le  Record. 
This  i>  i  :r.e  when  all  classes  of  the 
American  public  have  prcbiens.  Each 
class  IS  tempted  to  boli'^ve  tha;  its  prob- 
lems are  unique  a:i>i  ■.;a  ;.-  ;;< nods  of 
stress  and  strain  a;i-  n.  t  p.i  j  i.  • '.  d  by 
like  difficulties  in  every  c*n  r  t  ;m:    - 

Today  I  am  writing  a  f.i;  :r-  |  .  > .:  ^  'o 
explain  why  he  cannot  g  t  cc  |  :i  i:  .k-  ;s 
In  tlie  numbers  and  at  the  tin.-  :;i  it  he 
d-;---  B-;-  I  uv.  .:  -  'aw  :  ^  i,..-  ,i  :,)•  ■.  •  -- 
_;.<■-  ir.-iirui.ici  j; •,  r,  •.  x.-re.v-.r, t;  :r.v  :>'^;'''t 
that  he  cannot  obtain  .^^u.:  ..■  ;  permit 
his  plant  to  operate.  Th  •  ..irr.  ■  ni  :;:  *;il 
carry  a  letter  'o  a  .■^a!e>:::,\p.  w:;|)  t:  -  n.-t 
Understand  w.^v  h  <  .v.:.  rr.*  b,|-^  :r...-.u'e 
ma'-t  be  liniii' c  a:  a  ; 
Way  he  can  m::<v  a 
I-    ::"    i-  ■'.    :  .r.-z     i    :  :'c 


the  cc  mm  unity  at  home  and  that  in  that 
community  there  is  doubt,  disturbance, 
and.  for  many  of  our  neighbors,  economic 
dL'=aster. 

As  a  result,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
if  there  is  occasional  or  even  frequent 
critic. sm  of  the  actions  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  duly-elected  Representa- 
tives Df  our  people.  As  the  editor  of  this 
paper  wisely  points  out.  "Tempers  are 
getting  short,  and  nerves  frayed  and 
frazzled."  We  can  ea.se  the  situation  by 
keeping  our  good  nature  and  helping 
others  to  keep  theirs. 

Someone  once  said  that  tolerance  is  an 
agreement  among  people  who  have  dis- 
agreed that  they  will  continue  to  disagree 
but  in  their  dk>agreem.tnt  will  not  bt'come 
disagreeable.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
tditor:al  from  the  Clovis  News-Journal 
suggests  the  desirability  of  a  community 
tolerance  which  is  sorely  needed,  whether 
the  unit  of  the  community  is  a  village,  a 
city,  a  State,  or  a  whole  nation.  I  there- 
fore .submat  the  entire  editorial: 

SHurr  TKMPrxs  and  quick  answers 

Sherman  suid.  "War  is  hell  " 

Ihoi  applies  to  more  than  what  our  fighting 
forcts  have  tc  contend  with  It  reaches  down 
into  every  strata  of  civilian  life  As  this  war 
prcgrtsses.  we  will  see  more  and  more  hell 
both  at  the  fighting  Iront  and  on  the  heme 
front.  As  the  situation  laecomes  more  acute. 
especL^lly  on  the  home  front,  neighbors,  busi- 
nef«  associates,  employers  and  employees,  and 
other  organizations  will  find  themselves,  if 
they  are  not  very  careful,  losing  their  tempers 
and  ciilllng  their  friends  and  asaoc.ates  un- 
complimentary names. 

This  will  cause  hard  feelings  and  disunity 
which  Is  Jtist  what  Eitler  wants  in  this 
country. 

In  order  to  win  this  war,  we  must  learn  to 
be  can  ful,  tolerant,  and  cautious.  We  must 
remember  that  all  of  us  are  under  a  much 
more  serious  strain  than  we  have  ever  been 
before  We  must  be  tolerant  of  other  people 
and  what  they  say.  Now  is  the  time  to  be 
truly  big  men  and  women.  In  times  of  crisis 
strong  leaders  always  come  to  the  front  and 
we  feel  certain  that  this  crisis  will  develop 
truly  great  leaders  ^n  Washington  on  down 
to  the  smallest  community  and  develop  them 
in  time  to  win  this  war. 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  going 
through  serious  readjustments  and  differ- 
ences of  opinlcn  are  bound  to  arise.  These 
various  opinions  are  a  safeguard  to  our  de- 
mocracy. 

When  times  are  good  It  is  not  such  a  big 
problem  to  run  a  government  or  a  business 
but  now  tempers  are  becoming  short,  and 
nerves  frayed  and  frazzled.  Businesemen 
and  farmers  are  having  a  hard  time  keeping 
help.  Many  of  them  are  closing  down.  One 
hides  the  Lelp  of  the  other,  and  bad  feelings 
arise.  Some  accuse  the  local  draft  board 
and  rationing  boards  of  partiality.  In  some 
Instances  the  good  patriotic  men  who  are 
servin)^  on  these  boards  lose  their  tempers 
and  siiy.  "If  you  know  hew  to  do  the  Job 
better  than  we  do.  why  don't  you  do  it?" 

loaders  In  a  democracy  should  welcome 
'  ■..ci>m.  Lf  the  criticisms  are  unjust  they 
-  ulci  explain  why  to  the  people.  If  the 
t^me  ever  comes  when  the  people  are  so  In- 
timideted  that  they  are  afraid  to  make  sug- 
gejtioiis.  good  or  otherwise,  then  dictator- 
th:p  it;  not  far  away. 

I  he  point  we  are  trying  to  make  In  our 
f  >  ble  way  is  that  war  Is  hell.  Hitler  and 
;..s  henchmen  would  love  to  see  disunity  In 
:.  . s  country  and  unless  we  watch  ourselves 
\'  ry  coeely  watch  our  tempers  and  really  be 
big  mfu  and  women  Hitler  is  going  to  ac- 
complish Just  what  he  set  out  to  do. 


In  this  writer's  humble  opinion  the  situa- 
tion m  this  country  is  t»ecoming  serious. 
Lets  prove  to  Hitler  that  democracy  does 
work. 

As  long  as  we  truly  have  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion  and  all  of  us  take  our 
obligations  as  American  citizens  seriously. 
we  Will  win  this  war.  We  must  be  tolerant 
and  steel  our  tempers  to  match  the  unusual 
situation  now  at  hand,  so  that  democracy 
continues  to  work  effectively. 


A  Top-Heavy  V»dr  M^cin.n-' 


EXTENSION  OF  m\:Ar.KS 
or 

HON.  CL.\RE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MIClilOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday   Octabir  1.  1942 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  Dealers  have  always  done  things  in 
a  big  way.  They  have  always  had  big 
ideas.  In  1932  and  1933  they  thought 
nothing  would  cure  the  depression  left 
by  the  last  war  other  than  borrowing 
and  spending — spending  and  borrowing. 
Made  work  was  their  solution  for  unem- 
ployment. They  had  an  idea  that  we 
could  lift  ourselves  by  our  own  bootstraps, 
create  prosperity  by  spending  money. 
Boondoggling,  leaf  raking,  public  build- 
ing, parks  and  sport  centers  were  some  of 
their  ways  of  creating  a  false  prosperity. 

THE  WAS 

Today  we  are  at  war  and  those  with 
big  ideas  are  still  in  charge.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  suggest  that  we  cannot  suc- 
cessfully fight  battles  against  our  ene- 
mies without  exces.-ive  losses,  when 
those  enemies  choose  the  time  and  place 
of  battling.  But  read  what  generals, 
admirals,  and  an  asistant  of  the  Navy 
said.  Some  things,  however,  even  a 
dumb  cluck  should  know.  One  thing  we 
all  know  is  that  armed  men  must  be  sup- 
plied, not  only  with  all  the  things  needed 
to  carry  on  a  battle  but  with  food, 
clothing,  and  medicinal  supplies. 

Today  we  have  inducted  into  tlie  armed 
forces  more  men  than  we  can  train,  feed, 
transport,  and,  3.000  to  9,000  miles  away, 
supply  with  all  the  necessities  they  must 
have  if  they  are  to  exist,  to  say  nothing  of 
fighting. 

The  New  Dealers  have  a  top-heavy 
armed  force.  They  propose  to  have  more 
in  the  armed  forces  than  they  can  prop- 
erly train  and  supply.  If  an  army  is  to 
be  supported  there  must  be  tax  money, 
and  if  the  administration  puts  out  of 
business  all  the  taxpayers  from  whence 
is  to  come  the  tax  money?  If  the  ad- 
ministration takes  from  the  land  and 
puts  into  the  Army  all  the  farm  boys, 
all  the  farm  workers,  or  if  all  men  and 
women  who  would  otherwise  farm  are 
enticed  into  the  factory  by  high  wages, 
who  is  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest 
the  crops?  Who  Is  to  feed  and  milk  the 
cows?  Who  is  to  produce  the  food  for 
an  army  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  million 
men:  for  the  factory  workers,  the  civil- 
ians who  must  eat  if  the  war  is  to  go  on? 

Perhaps  the  New  Dealers  have  an- 
other "big"  idea— something  new.    Per- 
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haps  there  is  something  to  the  rumor 
We  hear  that  colored  workers  from  the 
South  are  to  take  over  the  jobs  in  the 
industrial  war  plants.  Tliat  Mexicans 
and  undernourished  whites  from  the 
South  are  to  be  brought  North  and  into 
the  near-North  to  operate  the  farms, 
while  the  physically  able  from  farm, 
town,  and  city  go  into  the  armed  force. 

A  little  more  balance  in  the  program; 
a  little  thought  for  the  future;  a  realiza- 
tion that  nature's  laws  are  still  in  force 
and  that  if  this  war  is  to  go  on  at  all, 
the  land  must  be  cultivated,  crops  pro- 
duced, will  go  a  long  way  in  preventing  a 
food  shortage,  a  stalling  of  the  whole  war 
effort.  Farmers  must  have  help.  They 
are  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole 
superstructure  rests. 

It  is  up  to  the  administration  to  end 
the  policy  of  taking  all  farm  labor  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.  McNutt's 
idea  of  putting  everyone  under  his  orders 
holds  no  promise  for  the  farmer. 


Address  by   A-'tiPE;   .Secrctiirv   cI    M^te 
Sunuu-r  VVeik> 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  5),  1942 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Sumner 
Welles,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  at  the 
world-trade  dinner  of  the  twenty-ninth 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention.  Ho- 
tel Statler.  Boston,  Mass.,  October  8.  1942.  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address   ' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Just  a  year  has  passed  since  I  last  had  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention. 

During  the  short  space  of  these  12  months 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  passed 
through  some  of  the  most  portentous  events 
they  have  known  in  their  entire  history. 
They  have  experienced  the  most  far-reaching 
changes  in  their  national  life  which  they  have 
yet  undergone.  They  are  confronting  the 
gravest  dangers  they  have  ever  yet  had  to 
face.  They  are  now  engaged  in  the  greatest 
war  that  mankind  has  suffered. 

And  yet  as  we  look  back  over  the  record  of 
these  past  12  months,  I  think  we  may  well 
feel  proud  that  we  are  American  citizens. 

From  the  moment  of  the  attack  upon  Pearl 
Harbor  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
rallied  magnificently. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  universal  war 
In  which  we  were  plunged,  It  became  Im- 
mediately necessary  to  send  our  troops  to 
far-flung  outposts  In  the  seven  seas.  The 
gigantic  difficulties  In  the  carrying  out  of  the 
strategic  plans  Involved  stagger  the  Imagi- 
nation.   They  have  been  met  successfully. 

We  are  raising  the  greatest  Army  our  people 
have  ever  needed,  and  we.  all  of  us,  know  the 
superb  way  In  which  that  task  has  been  car- 
ried out. 


Every  day  that  passes,  our  Navy  Justifies 
more  completely  the  historic  pride  which  the 
American  people  have  held  In  it. 

And  In  the  field  of  production  the  vast  goals 
announced  by  the  President  last  winter  will 
In  some  particulars  not  only  be  met,  but  be 
surpassed.  Our  production  will  be  far  greater 
than  any  but  a  very  few  of  our  citizens  could 
then  have  expected. 

At  this  very  moment,  our  Air  Force,  our 
Army,  and  oiu-  Na\-y  are  fighting  with  our  al- 
lies in  regions  of  the  Atlantic,  of  the  North 
Pacific,  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  of  the 
South  Pacific,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Near  East,  and  are  likewise  Joined  with  our 
neighbors  of  the  Americas  In  guarding  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Every  hour  that  passes 
these  forces  of  ours  are  becoming  stronger 
and  more  efficient.  Nor  do  we  ever  forget  the 
memory  of  those  who.  In  the  defense  of  our 
liberties,  have  already  gallantly  laid  down 
their  lives  in  battle  against  our  enemies. 

None  of  us  can  deny  that  some  of  us  have 
fallen  down  on  our  jobs,  nor  that  some  of  us 
have  not  realized  fully  enough  the  stark  evil 
of  the  foes  who  confront  us,  the  vastncss  of 
the  military  resources  of  our  enemies,  nor 
the  magnitude  of  the  stupendous  task  which 
lies  ahead  of  us  Many  of  us  do  not  yet  real- 
ize fully  how  great  are  the  sacrifices  every 
citizen  must  make  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
war  effort,  nor  the  inescapable  fact  that  the 
Individual  life  of  every  one  of  us  Is  going  to 
be  changed  as  a  result  of  the  holocaust  in 
which  the  world  has  been  plunged  by  the 
criminals  of  the  Axis  Powers. 

Btjt  I  have  never  thought  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  needed  to  be  browbeaten  or 
bludgeoned  Into  defending  their  Independ- 
ence and  their  homes.  What  the  American 
people  require  is  to  be  told  the  truth,  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  courage, 
with  foresight,  and  with  utter  frankness,  has 
been  telling  It  to  them.  They  can  take  It. 
And  when  they  know  the  facts,  no  people  on 
earth  are  capable  of  greater  accomplishment. 

Democracies  may  take  long  to  prepare  for 
war  or  to  engage  in  war.  but  when  the  free 
men  and  women  of  a  democracy  such  as  ours 
are  at  war  to  preserve  their  liberty  and  their 
faith,  they  will  never  fail  to  excel  the  regi- 
mented slaves  of  the  dictators.  We  are  fight- 
ing for  our  own  Independence,  and  for  the 
right  to  live  In  a  decent  and  a  peaceful  world. 
The  hosts  of  Hitler,  of  the  Japanese  war  lords, 
and  of  the  Italian  Fascist  racketeers  are 
being  slaughtered  because  of  the  Insane  delu- 
sion of  their  masters  that  they  could  make 
the  resources  of  the  world  their  own  Indi- 
vidual loot. 

Of  the  outcome  of  this  gigantic  contest  I 
have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

For  I  am  not  one  of  those  few  who  believe 
that  "we  are  losing  this  war"  I  not  only 
believe  that  we  are  going  to  win  this  war  but 
I  know  that  however  long  the  struggle  may 
be.  however  mountainous  the  obstacles  that 
must  yet  be  overcome,  the  American  people 
will  never  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  final 
and  complete  victory  is  won  by  the  United 
Nations. 

In  the  grim  struggle  which  lies  before  us 
we  are  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  other 
partners  of  the  United  Nations. 

Never  Im  the  long  centuries  of  modern 
history  have  men  and  women  fought  more 
gloriously  than  have  the  armies  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Their  epic  and  successful  resistance 
to  the  onslaughts  of  Hitler's  forces  a  year 
ago  not  only  gave  the  lie  to  Hitler's  boasus 
that  he  could  crush  the  Russian  Army,  but 
constituted  in  Itself  the  major  triumph  of 
the  United  Nations  In  the  war  until  that 
time.  And  once  more  through  the  long 
summer  of  1942  the  Soviet  heroes  have  held 
firm. 

We  don't  hear  Hitler  tell  the  German  peo- 
ple this  year  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
quickly    crumble    before    his    offensive.     He 


doesn't  dare.  For  he  knows  that  the  Ger- 
man people  have  learned  to  their  bitter 
cost  that  Hitler's  promises  In  this  c;s?.  as 
they  win  soon  learn  they  are  In  every  case, 
are  but  the  empty  lies  of  a  rap.dly  deflating 
demagogue. 

The  United  States  and  Us  associates  among 
the  United  Nations  must  render  the  utmost 
measure  of  assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Whether  that  assistance  be  through  the 
furnishing  of  arms,  equipment  or  supplies, 
or  whether  that  assistance  t>e  by  means  cf 
the  diversion  of  German  armies  forced  upon 
Hitler  through  the  creation  of  a  new  theater 
of  operations,  the  fullest  measure  of  every 
means  cf  help  will  be  given.  The  surest  way 
to  Insure  the  defeat  of  Hitler  is  to  give  this 
help,  and  to  give  it  unstintingly  at  tlia 
earliest   possible  moment. 

The  amazing  efforts  of  the  British  Air 
Force  in  its  all-out  attacKs  upon  Germany 
have  long  since  shown  the  German  people 
how  much  value  they  can  attach  to  the  hj^- 
Eurances  given  them  by  the  Nazi  leaders  that 
Germany  would  never  be  Ixsmt^ed.  The 
havoc  and  devastation  created  by  these  Brit- 
ish fivers,  now  Joined  by  our  own  air  forces, 
are  crippling  war  plants,  munitions  facto- 
ries, shipyards  and  railways,  and  gravely  im- 
pairing the  German  effort  to  maintain  the 
earlier  levels  of  war  production. 

Nor  can  we  here  In  the  United  States  ever 
fall  to  remember  with  profound  gratitude  and 
renewed  encouraeement  that  11  of  the  other 
republics  of  the  Americas  are  Joined  with  ua. 
Side  by  side,  in  the  war.  and  that  7  other 
republics  have  severed  all  relations  with  the 
Axis,  and  are  rendering  their  neighbors  who 
are  at  war  every  form  of  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance. It  Is  true  that  the  remaining  2 
republics  of  the  21  have  still  refrained  from 
carrying  out  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Conference  cf 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  which  they  themselves 
Joined,  that  all  of  the  Americas  sever  all  rela- 
tions with  the  Axis,  and  are  still  permitting 
their  territory  to  l>e  utilized  by  the  officials 
and  the  subversive  agents  of  the  Axis  as  a 
base  for  hostile  activities  against  their  neigh- 
bors. As  a  result  of  the  reports  on  Allied  ship 
movements  sent  by  these  agents,  Brazilian. 
Cuban.  Mexican.  Colombian.  Dominican.  Uru- 
guayan. Argentine.  Chilean.  Panamanian,  and 
United  States  ships  have  been  sunk  without 
warning  while  plying  between  the  American 
republics,  and  as  a  result  many  nationals  of 
these  countries  have  lost  their  lives  within 
the  waters  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But 
I  cannot  believe  that  these  two  republics  will 
continue  long  to  permit  their  brothers  and 
neighbors  of  the  Americas,  engaged  as  they 
are  In  a  life-and-death  struggle  to  preserve 
the  liberties  and  the  integrity  of  the  New 
World,  to  be  stabbed  in  the  back  by  Axis 
emissaries  operating  in  the  territory,  and  un- 
der the  free  Institutions,  of  these  two  repub- 
lics of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Not  until  freedom  was  in  mortal  danger 
throughout  the  earth  did  liberty-loving  na- 
tions fully  learn  the  lesson  of  collaboration. 
Had  that  lesson  been  learned  earlier,  had  the 
United  Nations  found  their  unity  In  anticipa- 
tion of  attack  rather  than  under  the  urgent 
pressure  of  attack,  the  maximum  effective- 
ness of  our  war  effort  would  have  been 
reached  far  more  speedily.  It  is  now  evident 
that  in  the  cooperation  and  unity  of  the 
United  Nations  lies  our  ultimate  victory.  I 
believe  that  It  Is  equally  true  that  in  the  con- 
tinuance and  timeliness  of  that  cooperation 
also  lies  our  hope  for  an  honest,  a  workable, 
and  a  lasting  peace. 

The  unity  which  the  free  peoples  have 
achieved  to  win  their  war  must  continue  on 
to  win  their  peace.  For  since  this  Is  In  truth 
a  people's  war.  It  must  be  followed  by  a  peo- 
ple's peace.  The  translation  Into  terms  cf 
reality  of  the  promise  of  the  great  freedoms 
for  all  people  everywhere  is  the  final  obJectuT. 
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V.>    mUHt    be    beforehand    In    c. 
courae  toward  tr.a  "  ve.     Th 

can   make    tlie    <  -    (J    the 

firmer  will  be  our  d»«t*nninatio:i  to 
the  strcnger  our  will  to  Win  the  >i  ar 

Onp  hears  U  eaid  that  no  thcugit  should 
b«  given  to  the  problema  of  the  ]  leace,  nor 
t'j  the  prfblems  of  the  transitional  perlcd 
between  war  and  established  peace,  f ntll  after 
t.-e  «nr  haa  been  won. 

•>  shallownesa  of  such  ihinkinf 
fc         re  or  sinister,   is  apparent 

In  many  cases  It  Is  due.  I  th'. 
Plato  terra*  "double  igaoranci 
man  Is  ignorant  that  he  Is  Ignc. 

It  does  not  d'trart  from  our 
nor  from  the  single-minded  drive  ^I  the  Na- 
ti<-.n  toward  the  ultimate  victory 
p  pie  should  ^e  thinJtine  of  indl  planning 
r..r  the  kind  of  wr rid  of  the  fuiun  m  which 
peace  can  be  rr.aintaintd  and  In  ^h.ch  men 
and  women  can  live  cut  their  lifes  m  se 
cu  ity  and  free  from  ftar 

Such  efforts  In  my  Judgment  fcontnbute 
directly  to  the  UrlTC  toward  Tlctorr 

The  «ttlng-up.  n<iW.  of  efficient  machinery 
to  deal  with  »\irh  problems  as  reil'f  and  re 
hRbilita'ion.  for  example,  which  will  accom 
pany  victory,  centmt  tall  to  strengthen  t^e 
r-'solve  of  all  Ubercy-loving  pecpl»s 
mtj  ihr>e  in  area»  now  occup.ea  by  the 
enemy,  to  bring  the  c  inflict  to  f.hr  speediest 
poasibie  conclusion:  it  cannot  fi»i 
them  realize  that  the  sort  of  world 
we  hre  striving  Is  worth  the  sacrifices  of  war; 
la  worth  the  cost  of  victory. 

It  is  clear  to  all  of  us,  I  thlnld  that  the 
UniTd  N  tlcns  must  maintain  tlielr  unity 
tr>'  -.d  t;  e  immed  ate  task  of  praseruting  the 
j>t  pies  war  ;a  crtier  to  prepare  f^r  and  in 
fcu  e  U:  the  people  their  peace 

Foint  4  cf  the  At  anf.c  Charted  promises 
"to  further  the  enjoyment  by  all  Slp'.es.  great 
rr  smali.  victor  or  vanqulshrd  ol 
equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and  t4>  the  raw 
m.iterlala  of  the  world  which  hre  heeded  for 
ti:eir  economic  prcsperity. ' 

This  promise  and  the  balance  oi  the  char- 
ter, the  Uiiited  Nations  adnpuU  as  their  own 
by  Uieir  ccmmcn  declaratiun  of 
ary  1 

How  do  they  propose  to  make  It 

fiome  thlniea  at  l?ast  are  cie.-ir 

Acccaa  to  raw  macerlala  does  not!  mean  and 
cannot  mean  that  every  nation,  or  t  ny  nation. 
caa  have  the  source  of  all  of  them  wlihin  Its 
borders  That  is  net  the  way  the  wctld  was 
put  tc -ether.     Coai  and  Iroi.    r  .b. nation 

are   found    In   few    location*       M      -.    of    the 
nicke!  of  the  world  Is  in  one  grea;    Canadian 
t!epo«i;i       Neither    coffee    ncr    cork    win    groii 
In  the  United  States     No  natior.  self- 

sufBcient   by   channes  in   It*  bou  '       and 

thoee  who  try  bj  force  to  do  so.  js  the  Axis 
leaders  have  tried,  bring  on  tiieciselvea  in- 
evitably only  their  own  desiruc  ;icn  The 
path  to  plentiful  supplies  dcei  not  he 
through  physical  control  of  the  Isources  of 
tupply 

The  problem  c:  r .  s  materials  Is  not  exclu- 
sively, or  even  primarily,  a  problem  of  colonial 
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buy  was  real  and  satisfied  peace-loving  peo- 
ples. Belgium.  Denmark.  Sweden.  Switzer- 
land. C/i-fhn.'^lovak.a.  Norway,  not  to  speak  of 
the  United  States  and  England,  bought  In  the 
>i.ars  between  the  wars  great  quantities  of 
foreign  raw  materials,  and  none  of  them 
claimed  that  they  needed  greater  resources 
to  live  The  countries  that  complained  and 
shrieked  that  they  must  have  colonies  or  die 
have  shown  now  by  their  conduct  that  what 
they  wanted  was,  not  proeperlty  and  peace, 
but  the  materials  for  making  war. 

For  war.  indeed,  one  cannot  count  on  over- 
seas supplies,  and  an  aggressor  must  first 
comer  all  he  can  of  coal  and  Iron  and  oil  and 
copper.  In  the  grrund  or  out  of  it. 

But  the  Atlantic  Charter  does  not  propose 
to  aid  aggression.  It  proposes,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  make  sure  that  aggression  does  not 
happen,  and  to  that  end  the  United  Nations 
will  create  the  necessary  instruments — and 
this  time  they  will  be  effective  Instruments 
a'.d  must  be  firmly  used — to  make  It  certain 
that  any  power  that  again  threatens  to  en- 
slave Its  neighbors  Is  denied  the  means  to  do 
so  The  materials  of  war  must  be  denied  to 
any  future  Hitler. 

The  access  to  raw  materials  of  which  the 
charter  speaks  Is  access  for  the  purposes  of 
{.euce.  For  that  pu:pnse  It  matters  little  in 
whose  territory  particular  resources  are  found. 
Access  means  the  right  to  buy  In  peaceful 
trade,  and  It  exists  whenever  that  right  is 
efertlve  and  secure. 

What  force«  then  have  Interfered  with  that 
riuht  in  the  past  or  may  interfere  with  it  in 
the  future? 

Most  raw  materials  are  not  subject  to  mo- 
nopol  .etic  practices,  because  prcaducers  are  too 
numvrous;  but  there  have  been  charges  in  the 
past,  and  there  are  charges  novv,  that  in  cer- 
tain ca^es  tlie  producers  of  some  c<  mmoditles 
with  the  support  of  the  govcrnmtnli  to  which 
they  »)wed  allegiance,  have  managed,  by  what 
our  Sherman  law  calls  crmblnatlons  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  to  reduce  supplies  and  en- 
hance prices  beyond  reasonable  levels,  or  to 
discriminate  among  their  customers.  A  world 
devoted  to  increased  prcxluctlon  and  fair  and 
fruitful  exchange  of  all  kinds  of  uselul  goods 
cannot  Ujlerate  such  practices. 

But  monopoly,  in  the  field  of  raw  materials. 
Is  not  the  major  problem  Moei  m.at-^rials 
are  plentiful  in  peace,  and  their  producers 
want  to  sell  them  to  any  customer  who  has 
the  means  to  buy.  The  real  problem  of  con- 
sumers has  always  been  the  means  of  pmy- 
ment  In  the  world  that  emerges  from  the 
war  that  problem  will  be  very  serious  Indeed. 
When  this  war  ends  much  of  the  world  will 
be  impoverUhed  beyond  anything  known  in 
mtxlern  times. 

Relief  cannot  go  on  forever,  and  the  day 
mtist  come  as  seen  as  possible  when  the  dev- 
astated areas  again  are  self -supporting. 
That  will  require  enormous  shipments  from 
abroad,  both  of  capital  goods  and  of  the  raw 
materials  of  Industry.  For  these  early  re- 
construction shipments  no  Immediate  means 
of  pavment  will  be  visible  That  means 
large  financing,  much  of  it  long-term.  The 
United  Nations  must  arrange  that.  too.  But 
fln.illy  conies  payment,  both  of  whatever  In- 
tereot  burden  the  loans  carry  and  for  the 
curren*  purchases  of  raw  materials  and  other 
Imports  I  need  not  tell  this  audience  that 
International  payments,  on  that  scale,  can 
be  made  only  in  goods  and  services.  There  Is 
no  other  way.  Access  to  raw  materials  comes 
!r  the  end  to  access  to  the  s^""*  buying  mar- 
S--  of  the  world  ih' .-*  ■>  ejtpect  to  ex- 
;:■  r:  nv,;>-  *.-■>:-'  the  world  ?  -^^m  as  and  services 
r.  ;••■:.•  1  hope  that  the  United  States 
.>  ".   ■  ■    now  t*">  act  upon  that  lesson. 

I'  L'ni'ed  N.itl^ns  have  agreed  to  act 
uc^  :.  :•  V  i  r.  :t  r-i'I-aid  agreements  with 
i  cr  -.v  r.  £  ;:■,.:■•  :^t'r  f  '!:r'n  we  ,\r.r!  they  have 
pr  ■:  ,  j-e  1  -.  d  r-'--  ;:  c  r.:::  •  er'  ris  to  In- 
citari'U  pr.t.u>:',.    :.,  t  ::.pi.  y.;.- :. '     ti.,cl  the  eX- 
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change  and  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  use- 
ful gtxxls.  We  and  they  have  promised  fur- 
ther to  attack  the  problem  by  removing  dis- 
criminations In  the  treatment  cf  interna- 
tional trade,  and  by  reducing  unwarranted 
and  artificial  tariff  barriers.  The  future  pros- 
perity and  peace  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
United  Slates,  depend  vitally  on  the  good 
faith  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  we 
and  they  together  carry  out  those  promisi-s. 

During  the  war  as  fully  as  we  can.  and 
more  fully  after  we  have  destroyed  the  mad- 
men who  seek  to  rule  the  world  by  force  and 
terror,  we  of  the  United  Nations  will  go  for- 
ward In  a  Icyal  partnership  to  cany  cut  the 
pledges  we  have  made  to  each  other  and  the 
world. 

There  Is  no  limit,  then,  to  the  material 
prosperity  which  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  m.\nkind.  The  great 
thln!»  that  has  h.ippened  In  cur  time  is  that 
mankind  at  long  last  has  taught  itself  enough 
of  the  means  and  techrlqufs  of  produciicn. 
cf  transport,  and  of  .«clentlflc  agr. culture  so 
that  it  Is  technically  possible  to  produce  and 
to  distribute  on  this  planet  the  basic  physical 
nects^ities  of  health  and  decent  living  for  all 
of  the  world's  people.  V/hat  remains,  and  it 
Is  a  great  and  foimidable  task.  Is  so  to  re- 
make cur  relations  with  each  other.  In  loyal 
and  cr^cperaiivp  effort,  that  the  great  produc- 
tive forces  which  are  within  our  sight  mny 
function  frrely  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  Is 
within  our  power  to  make  a  mighty  start  upon 
that  road;  we  have  laid  down  the  principles 
of  action;  it  is  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  determine  whether  their  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  authorized  to  carry  on. 

For  12  tragic  yea's  after  the  close  of  the 
last  World  War  th°  United  States  withdrew 
from  almost  every  form  of  constructive  co- 
operation with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  are  reaping  the  bitter  cost  of  that  isola- 
tion. 

For  I  am  persuaded  that  after  the  victory  is 
won.  so  lone  as  the  power  and  Influence  of 
the  United  States  are  felt  In  the  councils  of 
the  world  so  long  as  our  cooperation  is  effec- 
tively offered,  so  long  can  one  hope  that  peace 
can  and  will  be  maintained. 

The  blessings  we  have  inherited  from  our 
forefathers  do  not  constitute  an  inheritance 
that  we  may  only  passively  enjoy.  They  can 
only  be  preserved  by  sacrifice,  by  courage,  by 
res'^lution,  and  by  vision. 

If  the  American  people  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  their  ancestors.  If  they  still  possess 
their  forefathers'  dauntless  cour.oge  and  their 
ability  to  meet  new  conditions  with  wisd'^m 
and  determination,  the  future  of  this  Nation 
will  rest  secure,  and  cur  children  and  our 
children's  children  will  be  able  to  live  out 
their  lives  In  safety  and  In  peace. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOS  li.\ROLn  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  5),  1942 

Mr.  BURTON.  .M:  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  on 
the  subject  Our  World  War  for  Independ- 
ence, made  by  me  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  th€  National  Association  nf  Piib'ic 
School  Buslne.ss  Officials  in  L  lv  ..1 
Ohio,  October  6.  1942. 


Ai  i  !  MIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  schools  of  America  determine  her 
destiny.  The  pupils  of  today  are  the  rulers 
of  tomorrow.  Somewhere  among  them  are 
our  Presidents,  Judges,  Senators,  soldiers, 
farmera,  induitrial  workers,  and  motliers  of 
tomorrow     They  are  our  first  trust. 

Those  responsible  for  the  business  man- 
agement of  cur  schools  share  with  those 
responsible  for  the  teaching  In  our  schools 
the  grave  responsibilities  of  a  guardianship 
of  America's  future.  You  who  serve  our 
schccl  system  arc  dedicating  j-our  lives  to  the 
future  of  America. 

As  America  looks  ahead,  you  eagerly  look 
ahead  with  her,  e.^pecially  for  the  sake  of 
the  children  under  your  care. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  America  must  set 
her  true  course  by  stars  we  never  shall  reach, 
but  today  we  must  first  take  our  ship  safely 
through  the  raging  storm  that  strains  her 
every  beam  and  spar. 

OUK  PURPOSE 

Let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  purpose 
of  our  trip.  It  may  help  our  pilot  at  the 
wheel.  It  will  encourage  our  crew.  We  are 
on  a  crusade  upon  which  depends  the  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness,  not  only  of  every 
member  of  our  crew  and  of  his  family,  but 
of  nearly  all  humanity. 

We  are  sailing  the  one  course  to  freedom. 

We  are  fighting  the  fight  of  our  forefathers. 

We  are  f.ghting  for  the  freedom  of  the  soil 
of  America.  We  are  fighting  for  the  freedom 
of  opportunity  to  develop  the  destiny  of 
free  manhood  to  its  fullest  scope.  We  are 
fighting  for  the  right  to  give  continued  prac- 
tical expression  to  the  faith  of  man  in  God 
and  m  himself  that  has  lifted  him  from 
barbarism  to  civilization  and  we  hope  will 
carry  him  on  until  the  mythical  time  when 
"the  will  of  God  shall  be  done  on  earth  as 
It  is  in  heaven."  We  are  hghting  a  world 
war  for  Independence — both  wholesale  and 
retail  Independence — Independence  for  the 
Nation  and  independence  for  the  individual, 
both  physical  and  spiritual   independence. 

Let  us  translate  this  Into  practical  terms 
of  American  military  and  economic  policies. 
We  must  not  as  a  nation  attempt  to  discuss 
the  details  of  post-war  conditions  becatise  we 
cannot  know  the  detailed  premises  on  which 
to  plan  them.  We  must  not  as  a  nation 
spend  our  precious  fighting  time  on  preparing 
detailed  terms  of  peace  before  we  have  won 
that  peace.  We  must,  however,  as  a  nation. 
see  the  outlines  of  our  goal  clearly  enough 
so  that  we  shall  not  fight  blindly  for  victory 
and  then  after  winning  that  victory  Icse  the 
freedom  we  have  won  through  our  failure  to 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  nations  can  blunder  Into  war  but 
they  cannot  blunder  into  a  lasting  pence. 

We  must  not  obscure  the  main  outlines  of 
the  pcst-war  prospect  with  the  tangled 
branches  of  the  immediate  problems  that  will 
fill  the  foreground  the  day  that  victory  comes. 
We  will  do  well,  therefore,  to  recognize  and 
Identify  these  immediate  problems  and  be 
sure  of  their  Immediate  disposal  while  we 
also  keep  our  eyes  and  attention  unwaveringly 
upon  the  broader  problems  of  a  lasting  peace 
beyond.  These  Immediate  problems  will  in- 
clude the  immediate  reduction  of  armaments 
and  large  demobilization  of  trcops:  the  feed- 
ing of  starving  peoples;  the  temporary  setting 
cf  boundaries  for  reestablished  nations;  the 
temporary  establishment  of  governments  to 
assure  law  and  order;  the  immediate  recon- 
struction of  homes,  farms,  and  factories:  and 
the  initiating  of  industrial  production.  These 
will  be  emergency  matters.  These  must  be 
met  with  the  same  dispatch  as  the  war  itself 
is  fought.  Behind  these  will  come  the  more 
difficult  questions.  It  is  vital  that  they  be 
met  calmly,  with  technical  skill,  deep  wis- 


cloui,  and  on  a  scale  of  understanding  that 
is  as  broad  and  generous  as  all  humanity 
itself.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  those  at 
war  to  make  sure  of  the  outlines  of  some  of 
these  problems. 

STABniZINC  TH£  PEACK 

1  stabilizing  the  peace:  Is  there  a  reason- 
able military  prospect  of  stabilizing  the 
peace?  There  is  more  possibility  of  this  now 
than  there  was  after  the  last  war.  Dominat- 
ing power  is  necessary  to  this  stability  from 
a  military  standpoint.  It  was  hardly  prac- 
tical to  provide  for  this  In  1919,  even  with 
the  combined  land  troops  of  the  Allies.  It 
would  have  required  too  many  of  them  and 
too  great  an  undertaking  to  move  them  from 
point  to  point  of  need.  Now.  from  a  purely 
military  standpoint  the  new  third  dimension 
of  warfare  gives  us  new  hope.  Whoever  wins 
this  war  will  also  dominate  the  air.  The 
United  Nations  must  win  the  war  and  with 
that  victory  will  come  a  domination  of  the 
air  that  will  provide  a  far  more  practical 
means  of  controlling  the  military  situation 
in  the  world  than  ever  before  has  existed. 
Tlirough  the  mobilization  of  this  air  power 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  for  stability 
from  a  military  standpoint  that  will  permit 
of  widespread  demobilization  of  other  forces 
and  that  will  Justify  increased  confidence  In  a 
lasting  peace.  Let  the  Unittd  Nations,  there- 
fore, seize  and  hold  unquestionable  mastery 
of  the  air  In  the  interest  of  a  fair  and  last- 
ing peace. 

STABILrrT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS   AND 
ECONOMICS 

2.  Stability  of  Internatlcnal  relations  and 
economics :  For  a  lasting  peace  there  must  be 
stabilization  of  the  economics  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  possible,  however,  at  this  moment 
for  anyone  to  present  a  program  for  this  in 
detail  or  to  outline  a  form  of  international 
governmental  relationships  for  post-war  years 
because  it  Is  not  possible  for  anyone  to  fore- 
see the  conditions  as  they  will  then  exist. 
The  course  that  can  be  followed  in  these 
fields  will  depend  largely  upon  the  degree  of 
cooperation  and  mutual  confidence  that  will 
have  been  developed,  especially  among  the 
United  Nations,  through  the  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices that  will  have  brought  the  victory.  Mu- 
tual confidence,  developed  in  the  next  year 
or  two  of  war,  may  well  develop  sinews  of 
cooperation  that  will  strengthen  the  economic 
stability  of  the  world.  A  need  and  demand 
will  then  exist  for  higher  world-wide  stand- 
ards of  living.  The  possibility  of  attaining 
them  will  depend  In  part  upon  a  readier 
sharing  with  one  another  cf  the  natural  re- 
sources and  productive  capacity  of  the  world 
than  heretofore  has  been  known. 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  knowledge  cf 
the  governmental  and  economic  relationships 
that  will  follow  the  war.  it  is  Important  that, 
while  we  study  this  problem,  we  do  not  at- 
tempt to  prescribe  forms  or  relationships 
that  are  based  upon  wishful  thinking  rather 
than  demonstrated  fact.  In  our  limited  time 
today  we  will  do  better  to  pass  on  to  another 
problem,  except  to  indicate  that  we  should 
expect  to  take,  after  the  war,  whatever  time 
is  necessary,  to  evolve  relationships  that  will 
be  flexible  enough  to  adjust  themselves  to 
world-wide  conditions  never  before  faced  as 
human  responsibilities. 

AMERICAN    STANDARDS    AJ«)    ECONOMICS 

3.  American  standards  and  economics: 
In  America,  we  know  the  people,  the  re- 
sources, and  the  possibilities  of  cooperation 
better  than  elsewhere.  We  owe  it  to  Amer- 
ica to  look  ahead  here  as  far  as  we  can  see 
the  facts.  Nothing  would  be  more  tragic 
than  to  find  that  through  lack  of  planning 
and  of  sound  judgment  that  we  had  won  the 
war  en  the  field  of  battle  only  to  lose,  here 
at  home,  the  standards  of  living  and  the 
freedom  for  which  It  was  fought. 

If  we  were  facing  a  shortage  of  national 
wealth  after  the  war  and  were  compelled  to 


consider  how  we  should  live  at  ih«t  iioio 
under  an  economy  of  scarcity,  we  might  the:i 
have  to  consider  regimentation  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  might  amount  to  a  totalitarian 
control  as  complete  as  that  against  which 
we  are  fighting.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
can  see  before  us  an  economy  of  abundance 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
standards  of  living  in  this  country  to  levels 
even  higher  than  those  we  have  known  be- 
fore, and  if  we  can  do  this  by  looking  at  the 
facts  as  they  are  rather  than  through  rose- 
colcred  glasses,  then  there  is  real  cause  for 
encouragement. 

At  the  end  of  this  war  our  Nation,  for  bet- 
ter or  lor  worse,  will  stand  before  the  world 
as  the  great  example  of  the  ability  of  self- 
government  not  only  to  win  a  war  but  to 
guide  the  economy  of  mill.ons  cf  people  at 
peace.  Our  response  to  that  test  will  be  as 
important  to  the  'lause  of  freedom  as  tho 
winning  of  the  war. 

Fortunately,  the  horizon  of  America  even 
now  is  bright  with  the  sunrise  of  a  new  day. 
radiant  with  the  light  of  opportunity  for 
those  who  will  look  toward  it.  We  must  stand 
erect  and  look  into  the  dawn  with  the  same 
courage  and  determination  that  our  ancestors 
did  before  us.  We  are  looking  into  the  dawn 
of  a  day  even  better  than  that  which  lighted 
their  way  to  the  pioneer  homesteads  and  un- 
discovered gold  mines  of  their  generation. 
If  America  can  but  have  the  peace  and  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  the  boundless  new  wealth 
that  is  available  to  its  inventive  genius.  Ini- 
tiative, skilled  workmanship,  and  mobilized 
productive  power,  the  world  of  tomorrow  can 
be  made  far  richer  and  happier  than  that  of 
yesterday.  The  moblllsration  of  inventive 
genius  through  research  laboratories  and  the 
increased  capacity  of  man  to  learn  from  and 
to  work  with  man,  hold  this  new  promise. 
The  horizons  of  unlimited  economic  devel- 
opment are  high  lighted  by  countless  exam- 
ples of  recent  developments  in  electric  power, 
automotive  power,  Diesel  engines,  light  met- 
als, chemistry,  plastics,  glass,  wood,  soybeans, 
agricultural  equipment,  moving  pictures, 
electric  welding,  aviation,  radio,  housing, 
sulfa  drugs,  vitamins,  better  health,  longer 
life.  Improved  means  of  peaceful,  fair  deal- 
ing between  man  and  man  coupled  with  a 
slowly  growing  understanding  that  the  God- 
given  dettlny  of  man  is  based  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Golden  Rule. 

Following  the  war  there  will  be  the  greatest 
demand  in  the  history  of  humanity  for  con- 
sumers' goods  and  many  kinds  of  durable 
goods,  such  as  food,  clothing,  automobiles, 
refrigerators,  houses,  and  many  tyjjes  of  pro- 
ductive machinery.  This  will  be  world-wide. 
It  will  underwrite  the  credit  necessary  to 
finance  the  production  to  meet  this  demand. 

What  the  world-wide  regulation  of  It  will 
need  to  be  it  is  Impossible  to  foresee  in  detail. 
It  must  be  controlled  1 1  the  broad  interest  of 
world-wide  humanity  so  that  It  shall  not 
create  an  economic  dictatorship  that,  in  turn, 
would  produce  individual  slavery  in  a  new 
form. 

THE  POST-WAR  AMERICAN  CRISIS 

Within  America  we  can  foresee  something 
of  the  crisis  that  this  activity  will  encounter. 
There  will  be  a  rush  to  return  from  the  econ- 
omy of  war  to  the  economy  of  peace.  The 
transition  will  be  difficult  and  under  high 
pressure.  If  our  people  are  to  enjoy  the  lull 
freedom  they  will  have  won,  this  transition, 
however,  should  differ  somewhat  from  our 
recent  transition  from  peace  to  war.  We  have 
been  passing  not  only  from  peace  to  war  but 
also  from  a  free  public  market  to  a  restricted 
governmental  market,  with  prices  more  and 
more  controlled  by  the  Government  and  pro- 
duction more  and  more  financed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. After  the  war  I  hope  that  we  shall 
be  passing  not  only  from  war  to  peace,  but 
also  from  a  governmentally  controlled  and 
financed  economy  to  a  much  freer  econcmj  cX 
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ci  ,  f.  .;hfs  of  bombers  from  there  against 
twe  ei.emy  and  against  the  aUnost  equally 
dangerous  weather 

General  Douglas  MacArthor  has  well  stated 
hi«  standard  and  that  of  these  men.  He  said 
In  re«p<jnse  to  his  welcome  to  Australia : 

"I  have  come  as  a  soldier  in  a  great  crusade 
of  per.i>on^  liberty  as  opposed  to  perpetual 
slavery  •  •  •  There  can  be  no  compro- 
miae.  We  shall  win  or  we  shall  die,  and  to 
this  end  I  pledge  you  the  full  resources  of  all 
the  mighty  power  ef  my  country  and  all  the 
blood  of  my  countrymen." 

Throughout  the  world  we  are  manning  the 
modern  stockades  of  America.  Our  efforts 
are  united  with  the  heroic  efforta  of  the  Rus- 
sian, Bnti:Nh,  and  Chinese  people  and  those 
of  more  than  a  score  of  other  Alhed  Nations 
contributing  their  utmost  to  the  common 
caube 

ALASKA — TOT  AtX-AMEEICAN   7BONT 

I  returned  recently  from  a  trip  in  Alarka 
made  for  the  Senate  committee  InvestlRating 
the  national  defense  program.  Alaska  Is 
an  all-Amencan  front.  It  Is  natural  and  ap- 
pr'^priate  for  our  Russian  allies  to  present 
the  claims  of  the  Russian  front,  our  British 
allies  the  claims  of  the  Australian  and  Libyan 
fronts,  and  our  Chinese  allies  the  claims  of 
the  Chinese  front  In  Alaj^ka.  however,  we 
Americans  have  the  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  proper  use  of  this  front. 
It  Is  half-way  on  the  shortest  route  between 
the  continental  United  States  and  Japan. 
Dutch  Harbor  on  the  Aleutian  Islands  is 
further  west  than  Pearl  Harbor  In  Hawaii 
Dutch  Harbor  is  practically  hall-way  on  a  less 
than  5.000-mile  route  from  Seattle  to  Tokyo. 
This  route  Is  5.000  miles  shorter  than  the 
route  from  San  Francisco  to  Tokyo  by  way 
of  the  Solomon  Islands. 

Our  continental  Pacific  coast  must  be  pro- 
tected     It   Is  not   only    an   Integral   part  of 

I  our  Nation,  as  Is  Alaska  itself,  but  on  our 
Pacific  coast  are  many  of  otir  absolutely  vital 

I  light-metal  and  aviation  plants.  If  Alaska 
were  occupied  by  Japan,  a^  their  long  pub- 
lished plans  have  proposed,  our  Pacific  coast 
would  be  exposed  to  great  dangers  from  their 
land-based  operations.  In  reverse,  holding 
Alaska  as  we  do.  we  have  a  natural  approach 
to  Japan  either  through  Siberia  or  along  the 

I  Aleutian  Islands  by  land,  by  sea,  and  by 
air 

The  route  to  Japan  up  from  the  Solomon 
Islands  is  about  the  longest  and  most  dlffl- 
ciilt  route  possible.  The  Solomon  Islands 
are  6.000  miles  from  San  Francisco  and  an- 
other 4.000  miles  from  Tokyo.  They  are  on 
the  Australian  front  and  wnile  It  is  vitally 
important  that  we,  rather  than  the  Japanese, 
hold  them,  they  control  our  route  to  Austra- 
lia rather  than  our  route  to  Tokyo. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  route  to  the 
heart  of  Japan  Is  the  Alaskan  rouu  On 
that  ro\ite  we  are  only  2.500  miles  from 
T  .■< ,  r:  o  Japanese  defenses  to  Its  north 
aie  uiixer  than  thoae  to  Its  south.  The 
northerly  route  is  the  shorter  route  for  us. 
We  must  not  lose  control  of  1  foot  of  it 
nor  neglect  the  opportunity  to  open  and  pre- 
pa-  •  .;3  route  so  that  some  day  It  will  be 
s'..  •(  cl  lo  the  needs  of  an  Irresistible  ava- 
lanche by  air.  by  land,  and  by  sea  that  will 
win  cur  war  with  Japan. 

It  is  true  that  we  must  join  wholeheartedly 
In  the  world-wide  military  strategy  that  will 
Win  the  war  against  all  the  Axis  Powers  In 
the  quickest  and  stirest  way.  This  calls  for 
our  fullest  possible  help  in  breaking  the 
N  .1  hold  on  Europe.  E\en  that,  however, 
'A  -I  d  not  carry  with  It  automatically  a  col- 
;.i;  -<'  .'  Japan.  Japan,  apparently,  has  long 
p  .^;  ;  !:i  t  only  for  an  empire  In  Asia,  and 
;:  •..•>  V  u  ":;.  but  one  including  Alaska  and 
"ye  .n^-<r..  coast  of  the  continental  United 
S:,  •—  Victory  against  Japan  is  essential 
u  :..c  future  stability  of  America  and  of  our 
.K'.'  e-:  N.it:ons.  including  especially  China. 
K  .-la,  the  Netherlands.  Australia,  and  those 


others  whose  fortunes  are  related  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  heart  of  Japan  is  in 
Tokyo  and  our  nearest  base  to  Tokyo  is 
Alaska. 

On  this  all-American  front  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  strike  with  all-American 
forces  In  all-American  style.  To  do  this  at  a 
minimum  cost  of  men  and  equipment,  in  a 
way  that  some  day  will  end  the  war  and 
establish  the  needed  prestige  of  the  United 
Nations  In  Asia,  we  must  strike  with  a  force 
that  is  irresistible.  To  do  this  we  must  not 
only  begin  to  plan  but  also  to  prepare  the 
way  now.  Our  purpose  must  be  fixed.  We 
must  not  be  diverted  from  It.  It  is  the  mis- 
sion of  America  thus  to  answer  herself  the 
international  perfidy  of  Japan's  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor. 

First  there  must  be  clear  unity  of  com- 
mand on  the  Alatkan  front.  The  fact  that 
this  front  lies  partly  on  the  sea.  partly  on 
islands  in  the  sea.  partly  on  the  mainland, 
and  partly  In  the  air  above  both  land  and 
sea.  makes  this  unity  of  command  over  our 
coordinate  Army  and  Navy  even  more  im- 
portant than  usual.  The  fact  that  all  the 
troops  en  this  front,  except  a  few  welcome 
Canadian  flyers,  are  American,  makes  this 
unity  easier  than  on  other  fronts. 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  Alaska 
with  our  land,  sea,  and  air  defenses.  Our 
efforts  for  land.  sea.  and  air  offensive  opera- 
tions now  deserve  that  unlimited  support 
and  attention  that  is  essential  to  success. 
This  front  can  well  set  an  example  of  that 
bold,  well-prepared,  aggressive  action,  with 
large  use  of  well-equipped  air  power,  that 
should  be  the  hallmark  of  free  America  at 
war. 

THE  PBODUCTION  UNT 

As  we  need  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  stand- 
ard of  performance  of  our  men  on  the  firing 
line  I  believe  we  need  have  no  doubt  of  the 
standard  of  performance  of  our  millions  of 
men  and  women  on  the  production  lines  be- 
hind them.  There  are  dttaculties  to  be  faced 
there  but  they  are  being  met  I  have  visited 
recently  our  aviation  production  plants 
where  thousands  of  men  and  women  are 
fighting  our  war.  I  have  seen  in  their  eyes 
the  same  loyalty  and  determination  that  I 
have  seen  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  in  uniform. 

THX   riNAJJCIAL    FRONT 

There  Is,  however,  need  for  improvement 
on  our  third  great  front,  the  financial  front. 
Here  is  being  fought  the  great  battle  against 
inflauon.  It  has  been  going  on  for  months. 
In  some  places  we  have  done  well,  in  others 
poorly.  Oiir  people  are  not  accustomed  to 
speaking  of  a  life  and  death  battle  against 
Inflation.  They  are  seeing  in  many  cases,  for 
the  first  time,  the  responsibility  of  every 
man,  women,  and  child  in  America  as  sol- 
diers of  stability  for  the  safety  of  o\a  Nation 
In  terms  as  critical  as  those  of  the  firing  line. 
Our  totallUrlan  enemies  have  boasted  that 
our  free  government  of  free  people  would  fail 
on  ths  front  To  win  the  battle  against  in- 
flation and  Its  rising  cost  of  li\-lng  calls  for 
discipline.  Our  enemies  charge  that  free  peo- 
ple are  not  capable  of  self -discipline  strong 
enough  to  meet  this  test.  This  test  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  our  faith  In  the  capacity  of 
free  men  to  be  worthy  of  their  freedom  un- 
der modem  conditions  I  have  no  such  lack 
of  faith.  Our  citizens  like  our  soldiers  need 
only  to  see  the  need  clearly  and  they  will 
meet  It. 

nCHT   AGAINST  INFLATION 

Last  spring  the  President  named  peven 
fronts  on  which  this  battle  must  be  fought. 
He  named  taxation,  industrial  prices,  farm 
prices,  wages,  bond  purchases,  rationing,  and 
thrift  To  these  I  added  an  obvious  eighth, 
that  of  economy  in  government.  On  some 
of  these  fronts  we  have  held  our  ground 
and  done  It  will.  On  others  not  so  well.  It 
Is  vital  that  we  mobilize  our  forces  and  co- 
operate here  with  our  constitutional  Com- 
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mander  in  Chief,  with  a  discipline  and  de- 
termination fully  equal  to  that  of  our  fellow 
citizens  In  uniform. 

What  a  tragedy  It  would  be  if  our  men  on 
the  firing  line  and  production  line  should 
do  their  pr.rt  to  win  this  war.  only  to  find 
that  the  structure  of  their  service  of  supply, 
the  economics  of  America,  left  In  our  care, 
had  collapsed  behind  them  through  the  in- 
flation and  explosion  of  the  American  dollar. 
Our  people  at  home  will  not  knowingly  de- 
stroy America  behind  the  backs  of  our  sol- 
diers, sailors,  flyers,  and  producers.  This 
must  not  happen.  We  must  esubllsh  the 
need  and  make  the  course  of  action  clear  and 
fair.  When  we  do  so,  free  America  will  re- 
spond with  a  unity  exceeding  that  of  any 
totalitarian  state.  This  means  widespread 
action  on  each  of  the  eight  fronts  named. 

It  means  the  ready  and  willing  payment, 
not  the  avoidance,  of  as  heavy  taxes  as  can 
be  carried  without  destruction  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces  that  create  the  values  from 
which  the  taxes  are  derived.  Incidentally, 
it  should  mean  an  early  over-all  Joint  study 
and  effort  to  coordinate  intelligently  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  F.nd  local  systems  of  taxation. 

It  means  the  stringent  regulation  of  indus- 
trial prices,  farm  prices,  and  wages  alike. 
This  means,  In  turn,  that  while  these  prices 
are  held  substantially  secure,  there  will  not 
be  sufficient  materials  available  to  maintain 
the  prewar  standards  of  living  of  those  who 
work  either  on  a  farm  or  In  an  office.  This 
reduction  in  our  ease  of  living  will  be  part  of 
our  contribution  to  modern  warfare  and  a 
part  of  the  discipline  through  which  we  shall 
demonstrate  the  superiority  of  freedom  over 
tyranny  as  a  motive  power  In  time  of  war 
as  well  ^  In  time  of  peace. 

It  means  the  purchase  of  War  bonds  to 
whatever  extent  is  necessary  to  finance  the 
war.  This  means  several  times  greater  pur- 
chases than  are  now  being  made.  It  prob- 
ably will  bring  with  It  compulsory  loaning 
of  funds  to  our  Federal  Government,  the 
same  to  be  repaid  If  and  when  the  victory  is 
won. 

It  means  the  rationing  of  whatever  critical 
goods  need  to  be  rationed  or  allocated  so  as 
best  to  serve  the  national  Interest.  Metals. 
rubber,  and  food  are  examples.  It  Is  a  privi- 
lege to  Join  In  the  campaign  to  conserve 
and  ration  our  rubber  supply.  This  supply 
Is  now  largely  In  the  form  of  automobile 
tires  privately  owned.  The  saving  of  these 
tires  is  needed  so  that  the  transportation  of 
America  mr.y  survive  and  so  that  the  tire 
owners  may  continue  to  contribute  as  effec- 
tively as  possible  their  respective  shares  to 
the  winning  of  the  war. 

It  means  the  practice  of  thrift  through 
the  reduction  of  charge  accounts  and  of  In- 
stallment buying.  This  Is  not  only  a  prac- 
tical contribution  to  the  fight  against  Infia- 
tlon.  but  It  calls  for  the  practice  again  of  one 
of  those  virtues  upon  which  American  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  Independence  of  spirit 
have  been  built. 

It  means  the  practice  of  economy  in  gov- 
ernmental operations,  Federal,  State,  and 
local.  This  is  a  fair  test  of  our  right  to  gov- 
ern ourselves.  Governmental  waste  anywhere 
In  the  form  of  negligence  or  over-employ- 
ment is  as  treasonable  to  our  war  effort  as 
the  willful  destruction  of  Army  trucks  and 
ammunition  at  the  front.  E^-ery  dollar 
wasted  in  governmental  operation  Is  a  dollar 
lost  to  our  firing  line  and  a  dollar  added  to 
our  debt,  our  taxes,  and  the  forces  of  Inflation. 

Finally,  it  means  doing  all  of  this  with  a 
smile,  for  this  Is  our  chance  to  do  our  bit  to 
be  worthy  of  our  own  sonfe  at  the  front. 

THE  HOME   FRONT 

Back  of  even  this  financial  front  Is  the 
home  front.  This  consists  primarily  of  the 
Invincible  morale  and  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizen.  This  must  never  fail.  This  is 
the  Icundation  of  the  spirit  of  the  soldier,  the 


sailor,  the  aviator,  and  the  production  worker. 
This  is  the  spirit  that  Justifies  our  faith  in 
self-government.  This  Is  the  spirit  that  Jus- 
tifies our  faith  In  one  another,  in  ourselves, 
and  In  the  God  that  made  us.  It  speaks  In 
our  national  motto  that  appears  on  every 
coin.  "In  God  We  Trust,"  and  trusting  Him 
we  have  faith  In  man,  as  long  as  his  "delight 
Is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord." 

WORLD  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE 

This  war  has  but  Just  begun.  There  will 
come  sacrifice  and  effort  on  our  part  equaling 
or  exceeding  that  of  our  opponents.  But 
there  lies  ahead  of  us  that  for  which  we 
fight.  We  fight  not  only  for  freedom  of  ac- 
tion for  ourselves  and  our  children  and  our 
children's  children,  but  for  freedom  to  fur- 
ther the  purpose  of  the  human  soul.  We  be- 
lieve it  Is  not  the  destiny  of  men  to  be  slaves 
of  other  men  In  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence we  Americans  declared  this  belief. 
In  amendments  ♦o  our  Constitution  we  later 
clarified  its  application  to  all  men  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.     In  the  words  of  our  forefathers: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that 
to  secure  these  rights,  governmentc  are  Insti- 
tuted among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

We  are  today  fighting  a  world  war  for  inde- 
pendence. We  are  fighting  for  all  that  makes 
life  worth  while.  We  are  fighting  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  free.  It  is  for  us.  In  our 
dedication  to  It,  to  Join  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur  and  say: 

"We  have  come  as  soldiers  In  a  great  cru- 
sade of  personal  liberty  as  opposed  to  per- 
petual slavery.  There  can  be  no  compromise. 
We  shall  win  or  we  shall  die.  and  to  this  end 
we  pledge  the  full  resources  of  all  the  mighty 
power  of  our  country,  all  the  blood  of  our 
countrymen,  and  the  InvlnciDle  united 
strength  of  our  souls." 


The  Negro  and  the  W«r 
EXTENSION  OF  ItLM.^.RKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  5K  1942 

M:  C^TFl-TY  M:  P:isident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Negro  and  the  War",  pub- 
lished in  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
of  September  4,  1942.  The  editorial  is 
based  on  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  , 
a  colored  newspaper  of  very  large  circu-  ; 
lation  and  well  edited. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  NEGRO   AND   THE  WAR 

An  exceedingly  timely  and  sane  approach 
to  the  issue  of  racial  tension  In  the  country, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  tendency 
among  some  elements  of  the  Negro  popula- 
tion to  Indulge  In  unwise  and  even,  perhaps, 
dangerous  talk,  appears  In  the  Pittsburgh 
Courier,  one  of  the  outstanding  Negro  news- 
papers of  the  United  Slates. 


The  editorial  Is  so  pertinent  and  goes  at 
the  problem  In  such  a  practical  and  realistic 
way  that  It  is  worthy  of  wide  circulation  and 
thoughtful  reading.     It  follows: 

"A  lot  of  loose  talk  can  be  overheard  among 
Negroes  to  the  effect  that  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  colored  people  who  wins  the  war. 
Not  only  does  such  talk  make  for  disunity  and 
impair  the  war  effort,  but  It  happens  to  be 
nonsense. 

"What  we  call  Negro  progress  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  ended  In  case  the  Axis  wins,  and 
every  Negro  who  has  managed  to  lift  his  head 
above  the  mired  mass  will  be  ruthlessly 
shoved  down. 

"Every  colored  citizen  with  a  municipal. 
State,  or  Federal  Job  will  lose  it. 

"Every  college  for  the  education  of  Negro 
youth  will  be  closed  and  colored  students  will 
be  barred  from  white  colleges. 

"Every  Negro  who  now  is  able  to  vote  will 
be  disfranchised. 

"All  Negroes  may  lose  their  citizenship,  an 
act  that  would  require  but  the  stroke  of  a 
pen. 

••Public  education  for  Negroes  If  not  dis- 
continued altogether,  will  go  no  further  than 
the  fourth  grade  as  In  most  of  the  British. 
Belgian.  French,  and  Dutch  colonies. 

■•Skilled  industrial  labor  will  be  closed  to 
colored  people,  as  will  most  professional  work. 

"These  things  have  happened  to  Jews  and 
Poles,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a 
Nazi  gauleltor  In  Washington  would  fall  to 
exercise  the  same  measures  here  against  Ne- 
groes and  Jews 

"Even  if  the  Negro's  present  unenviable 
status  In  the  United  States  were  to  undergo 
no  change  after  a  United  Natioiis'  victory,  "ve 
should  still  be  the  most  fortunate  of  racial 
minorities." 

It  Is  to  such  leadership  of  the  Negro  race 
which  Is  thus  exemplified  by  this  Pittsburgh 
newspaper  that  the  Nation  must  look  for 
fruitful  guidance  and  spirit  of  patient  and 
Intelligent  cooperation  In  order  to  reduce  the 
threatened  hypertension  that  has  been  de- 
veloping In  this  country  incident  to  the  war. 

And  such  safe,  sound,  reasonable,  and  con- 
servative Judgment  and  leadership  In  Negro 
men  of  standing  and  Influence  should  be  met 
by  similar  leaderships  on  the  part  of  the  white 
race  in  America  to  effectate  a  society  of  unity 
and  cooperation  In  these  times  of  national 
peril. 

There  are  scores  of  flne.  constructive.  Influ- 
ential and  characterful  Negro  leaders  of  Char- 
lotte who  are  working  to  these  good  ends. 

They  are  men  of  Intelligence  and  morality 
who  have  the  best  Interest  of  their  country  as 
well  as  their  people  at  heart.  They  deserve 
the  encouragement  and  the  earnest  and  sin- 
cere help  of  the  white  people  here  in  their 
efforts  to  promote  good  will  and  understand- 
ing and  to  put  down  radical  and  Inflammatory 
elements. 

In  the  emergency  of  war,  new  aspirations 
for  larger  latitudes  of  freedom  are  born  with- 
in minority  groups  everj-where,  and  all  the 
more  so  among  such  groups  In  those  particu- 
lar nations  which  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
liberties  of  all  people  within  a  universal 
democracy. 

In  the  present  case,  the  Negro  aspires  to 
participate  more  fully  In  the  destiny  of  the 
country  of  which  he  is  a  part.  He  aspires  all 
the  more,  as  a  consequence  of  that  participa- 
tion, to  share  in  the  rewards  of  life  in  demo- 
cratic America. 

In  a  problem  of  this  character  and  of  this 
magnitude  it  becomes  the  dominant  group  to 
try  to  think  Itself  into  the  suius  of  the 
minority  group  and  to  appropriate  its  legiti- 
mate pmbitlcns. 

Only  in  so  doing  can  one  arrive  at  any 
Intelligent  or  fair  conclusion  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes Justice,  what  Is  fair  and  right  and 
moral,  as  well  as  what  is  socially  and  po- 
litically expedient. 
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:.'. .    B ARKLEY.     Mr .  Presi 
prepaxed   a   bnel   resume   of 
vhirh  ha5  been  enacted  by  Co 
nealing  with  the  war.     I  am  in 
ess  of  preparing  one  dealing 
measures,  which  I  desire  to  sulin 
tie  lator.    Today  I  have  a  li3t 
ures  which  Congress  has  enacted 
with  various  subjects,  to  whi 
Rpp»*ndi'd  a  iitUe  comment  of 
I  a.sk  that  tliat  dorumrnl  be 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
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TO  THE  COXGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


These  objectives  have  been  admirably  ac- 
compllihed.  Various  agencies  were  set  up 
Just  to  bring  about  their  fulfillment.  With- 
out the  sub.'^tantial  aid  that  the  Oongre&s  and 
the  Roosevelt  admlnU>tratlon  have  provided 
through  the  Cabinet  posts  and  the  various 
agencies  established,  there  wcuid  not  be  the 
stable  background  upon  which  we  base  our 
victorious  offensive  and  defense  of  the  war 

The  winning  of  the  war  l.«  now  our  great 
objective,  but  the  substantial  condition  of 
the  country  which  makes  the  offensive  all 
the  more  effective,  was  brought  about  by  the 
clear  thinking  and  planning  of  the  farsighied 
minds  which  have  directed  this  administra- 
tion. 

Ourtng  the  Democratic  years,  the  improve- 
ments experienced  in  the  conditions  with 
which  we  were  confronted  when  the  present 
adminl.stratlon  assumed  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, have  been  of  a  definitely  beneficial 
character  Under  the  guidance  of  divine 
providence,  we  have  maintained  full  freedom 
of  religion  and  have  relied  upon  its  exercise 
In  the  solution  of  our  problems  Congress, 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  has  enacted  legislation  which  has  been 
remed.al.  comprehensive,  and  constructive. 

Adequate  aid  to  agriculture,  producing 
harvests  of  profit,  has  been  provided.  The 
rational  currency  has  been  stabilized.  In- 
dustry has  been  stimulated.  Commerce  has 
been  wholesomely  and  beii»flciaUy  regulated. 
Flood  control  has  been  Inaugurated.  Food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  have  been  provided  for 
the  needy.  Social  security  for  the  aged 
millions  of  our  people  has  been  assured. 
Revenue  for  governmenta'  purposes  has 
been  equitably  distributed  Crime  has  been 
diminished  and  largely  subdued.  Laws  have 
been  enacted  for  the  advantage  of  shipping 
and  transportation.  Roads  have  been  built 
with  national  aid  Labor  has  been  more 
fully  recognized  and  protected  than  ever  be- 
fore. Encouraging  cooperation  has  been 
given  til  the  youth  of  otir  country.  Trade 
agreements  have  been  negotiated  which  have 
stimulated  the  commerce  of  the  Nation.  The 
welfare  of  veterans  of  our  wars  has  been 
liberally  provided  and  protccttd.  Greed  and 
tpecial  priviiige  have  been  the  subjects  cf 
Investigation  and  suppression.  Farty  plat- 
form pledges  have  been  futfUled  and  oui  honor 
and  Integrity  maintained. 

This  u  a  record  of  achievement  and  accom- 
plishment. Any  party  or  administration  may 
well  be  proud  of  such  benefit.-;  to  our  people. 
We  proclaim  our  coJiUnued  faith  In  democ- 
racv  and  rejoice  at  it.«  progress  in  our  Nation 
and  die  us  evidence  of  our  achievements 
outstanding  en.ictments  which  have  been  by 
all  recog'iited  as  liberal  and  helpful. 

The  superb  leadership  by  which  President 
Roi-iseveli  restored  national  confidence  and 
lifted  th?  country  out  of  the  depression  is 
now  a  matter  of  history  He  did  more  than 
simply  rfstart  the  wheels  of  industry;  he 
brought  .»bout  the  enactment  of  a  series  of 
social  ref  arms  which  did  mere  than  anything 
else  to  revive  the  faith  of  the  American  people 
in  the  validity  and  worth  of  democratic 
government. 

An  administration  which  has  accomplished 
as  much  as  this  administration  has  for  the 
Nation  Is  entitled  to  be  Judged  upon  its  mag- 
nificent r?cord.  and  I  am  confident  that  when 
so  judged  U  and  lu  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress will  receive  the  peoples  verdict  of 
approval 

I  have  liad  prepared  a  table  and  partial  list 
cf  The  creativ  beneficial  measures  enacted  by 
t  i.^.  -.  during  the  years  of  President 
H  -  --...,  A  incumbency,  in  consonance  with 
•1;.     A!,  icacmo  policies   adopted  during   his 


A.-  ilrural  ^  --.ent  Act  of  1933 
jEn.eiv'entry  Pariii  Mortgage  Act  of  1933): 
The  Agricoltural  Adjtistment  Administration 


was  created  pursuant  to  this  act.  as  amended, 
to  carry  out  certain  previsions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  and  related  legisla- 
tion. 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938:  Em- 
powers Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  cotton, 
corn,  wheat  tobacco,  and  rice  so  as  to  mini- 
mize fluctuations  in  supplies,  marketings, 
and  prices  cf  these  commodities,  thereby  as- 
sisting in  obtaining  for  farmers  a  fair  share 
of  the  national  income  and  for  consumers 
an  adequate  and  steady  supply  of  these  com- 
modities at  fair  prices.  The  act  authorizes 
parity  payments  to  producers  of  these  five 
commodities  whenever  appropriations  are 
made  available  therefor.  It  also  provides 
Federal  crop  insurance  for  wheat,  beginning 
with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in    1939. 

Soil  Coniservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  cf  1936  (as  amended)  :  To  promote  con- 
servation and  profitable  use  of  agricultural 
laud  resources  "iy  Federal  .  to  farmers  and 
by  providing  a  permanent  policy  of  Federal 
aid  tc  the  States. 

Under  this  act.  as  amended  in  1938.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  empowered  to  en- 
courage farm  practices  that  protect  and  im- 
prove the  soil  by  making  payments  to  pro- 
ducers who  adopt  special  soil-building 
methods  or  who  increase  the  proportion  of 
their  land  devoted  to  crops  which  restore  and 
conserve  the  fertility  of  soil. 

It  establishes  the  basis  for  an  ever-normal- 
granary  plan  by  making  possible  active  Gov- 
ernment encouragement  an*  assistance  of 
farmers  in  producing  supplies  of  farm  prod- 
ucts large  enough  to  meet  domestic  and 
export  requirements,  plus  adequate  reserves. 

Farm  Credit  Acts: 

The  general  purpose  of  the  system  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  (created  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  President  Roosevelt,  March 
27.  1933)  Is  to  provide  a  complete  and  coordi- 
nated credit  system  for  agriculture  by  making 
long-term  and  short-term  credit  available  to 
farmers.  It  also  provides  credit  facilities  for 
farmers'  cooperative  marketing,  purchasing, 
and  business  service  organizations. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives  Congress 
has  enacted  a  number  of  laws,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  more  Important: 

Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933:  To 
relieve  existing  national  economic  emergency 
by  increasing  agricultural  purchasing  power, 
raise  revenue  for  extraordinary  expenses,  pro- 
vide emergency  relief  for  agricultural  Indebt- 
edness, and  provide  orderly  liquidation  of 
Joint-stock  land  banks. 

Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1935:  Extended  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933.  for  the  making  of 
loans  for  the  production  and  marketing  of 
agricultural  products. 

Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933:  To  make  loans 
for  the  production  and  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural products. 

Farm  Credit  Act  of  1935:  Extends  provl- 
sions  of  act  of  1933  and  enlarges  the  pur- 
poses for  which  Land  Bank  Commissioners 
may  make  loans  to  include  all  those  for 
which  the  Federal  land  banks  are  authorized 
to  make  loans. 

Farm  Mortgage  Foreclosure  Act  of  1934: 
Enlarged  the  lending  authority  ur.i  r  -i  e 
Land  Bank  Commissioner. 

Parm  Mortgage  Corporation  (Reflnmciug) 
Act  of  1934:  To  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  corporation  to  aid  in  the  refinancing  of 
farm  d^-bts.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Federal  Credit  Union  Act  of  1937:  .■Vmend- 
atory  act  extending  provisions  of  the  fore- 
going acts. 

Crop  Loan  Act  of  1934:  Authorlzeil  loans 
for  crop  production  and  harvesting  and  for 
feed  and  livestock  In  drought-  and  storm- 
stricken  areas 

Grazing  Act  of  1934:  Federal  regulation  of 
grazing  on  public  domain  in  interests  of  na- 
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tional  conservation,  livestock  industry,  pro- 
tection, regulation  of  public  ranges,  and  cre- 
ation of  grazing  districts. 

Farm  Relief  Act  of  1934:  Includes  six  ad- 
ditional basic  commodities — beef  and  dairy 
cattle,  peanuts,  rye,  barley,  flax,  and  grain 
sorghums — within  benefits  of  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act. 

Cotton-Cattlc-Dairy  Relief  Resolution, 
1934:  Provided  funds  to  carry  out  purposes 
cf  Farm  Relief  and  Cotton  Control  Act  of 
1934.  continuance  of  disease  control,  pur- 
chase of  dairy  products  to  be  distributed  for 
relief,  and  purchase  and  distribution  of  cat- 
tle from  drought-stricken  areas. 

Sugar  Act  of  1934:  Protected  domestic  sugar 
producers  and  provided  for  distribution  of 
surplus  sugar. 

Farm  Mortgage  Foreclosure  Act  of  1934: 
Provided  for  the  reduction  of  debts  and  the 
redemption  of  foreclosed  farms. 

Homestead  Settlers  Act  of  1934:  Liberalized 
homestead  residence  requirements. 

Tobacco  Inspection  Act  of  1935:  Provided 
for  the  establishment  of  tobacco  standards. 
Inspection,  and  classification  service. 

Soil  Erosion  Act  of  1935:  To  provide  for  the 
protection  of  land  resources  against  soil  ero- 
sion and  established  an  agency  fcr  the  en- 
forcement of  these  powers. 

Farm  Research  Act  of  1935:  Provided  for 
agricultural  research  to  improve  production 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  products,  and 
for  the  development  of  cooperative  agricul- 
tural extension. 

Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  of  1936:  Promoted  conservation  and  prof- 
itable use  of  agricultural  land  resources  by 
providing  for  a  permanent  policy  of  Federal 
aid  to  the  States. 

Commodity  Exchange  Act  of  1936:  Enabled 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  better 
serve  the  farmers  in  orderly  marketing,  and 
provided  credit  and  facilities  for  carrying 
surpluses  from  .season  to  season. 

Farmers  Mortgage  Amendatory  Act  o^ 
1936:  Authorized  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  to  make  loans  to  drainage, 
levee,  and  irrigation  districts. 

Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936:  Provided 
for  tlie  supplying  of  electric  energy  to  homes 
in  rural  areas,  and  established  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  to  effect  the 
same. 

The  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  1937:  Authorized 
the  acquisition  of  farms  for  farm  tenants, 
farm  laborers,  and  sharecroppers. 

The  Game  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1935:  Pro- 
vided for  the  preservation  of  wildlife. 

ANTITRUST 

Prohibition  of  Price  Discrimination  Act  of 
1936:  Supplemented  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies. 

Temporary  National  Economic  Committee 
provided  for  an  investigation  of  the  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  and  an  exhaustive 
search  Into  the  economic  structure  and  finan- 
cial control  of  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  economic  goods. 

Appropriation  acts  of  1935  40:  Enabled 
Department  of  Justice,  through  its  Antitrust 
D. vision,  to  conduct  a  more  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  enforcement  cf  the  antitrust  laws. 

B.\NKING 

The  Emergency  Banking  Relief  Act  of 
1933:  Confirmed  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent declaring  a  national  banking  holiday 
and  facilitated  a  thorough  reorganization  of 
banking  laws  and  prohibited  certain  banking 
and  credit  abuse-s. 

The    Banking    Act    of    1933;  Provides    for 
safer  and  more  effective  use  of  the  assets  of^ 
banks,    and    prevents    undue    diversion    of* 
funds    into    speculative    operations.      Under 
authority  of  this  act  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  was  organized. 

Exemption  from  taxation  of  bank  shares 
owned  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 


poration, act  of  1936:  Reaffirmed  the  im- 
munity from  taxation  of  capital  notes  and 
debentures  of  barks  owned  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation. 

The  Banking  Act  of  1935:  Provided  the 
sound,  effective,  and  uninterrupted  opera- 
tion of  tlie  banking  system. 

The  Collateral  Security  Act  of  1934:  Ex- 
tended the  time  obligations  the  United  States 
may  use  as  collateral  on  Federal  Reserve 
notes. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  of  1934: 
Provided  for  Insurance  of  the  deposits  of  all 
member  banks. 

The  Corporate  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1934: 
Established  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy 
proceedings  thioughout  the  Nation. 

The  State  Bank  Alu  Act  of  1933:  Facilitated 
loans  by  Federal  Reserve  to  State  banks. 

Removal  of  limitation  on  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corportaion  loans  to  Insured 
banks,  act  of  1938:  Removed  the  time  clause 
of  period  of  operation  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corpo'ation. 

The  Stockholders  Liability  Act  of  1938: 
Provided  further  insurance  of  funds  for  de- 
positors of  insured  banks. 

The  Federal  Bond  Act  of  1938:  Amended 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

Direci  Loans  to  Industry  Act  of  1934:  Au- 
thorized Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
to  make  loans  to  or  buy  obligations  of  Indus- 
trials in  need  of  financial  help. 

Direct  Loans  to  Industry  Act  of  1940 
(amendatory):  Authorized  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  to  make  loans  to 
develop  deposits  of  strategic  and  critical  min- 
erals which  would  be  of  value  to  United 
States  in  time  of  war. 

The  Small  Business  Act  of  1942  provided 
for  the  mobilization  of  the  productive  facili- 
ties of  small  business  in  the  Interests  of 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Housing  for  National  Defense  Act  of 
October  14.  1940:  Expedites  the  financial  pro- 
visions of  housing  in  connection  with  na- 
tional defense. 

Investment  Companies  Act  of  April  22. 
1940:  Provided  for  the  registration  and  reg- 
ulation of  Investment  companies  and  In- 
vestment advisers. 

CIVIL    SERVICE 

Vacations  for  Government  employees,  act 
of  1936:  Provided  vacations  and  accumulated 
leaves  for  Government  employees. 

Sick  leave  for  Government  employees,  act 
of  1936:  Provided  for  cumulative  sick  leave 
with  pay  for  Government  employees. 

Clvll-service  extension  to  postmasters,  act 
of  1938:  Admitted  pastmasters  of  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  cla.sses  to  civil  service. 

Retirement  prevision  for  civil-service  em- 
ployees, act  of  1938:  Amended  and  extended 
further  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

Extension  of  Classified  Civil  Service  Act  of 
1940:  Authorizes  the  President,  by  Executive 
order,  to  cover  into  the  classified  civil  service 
any  offices  or  positions  in  an  executive  de- 
partment, independent  establishment,  or 
ether  agency  of  the  Government. 

COiaMUNICATIONS 

Communications  Act  of  1934:  Created  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  and 
provided  regulatory  steps  over  wire  and  radio 
operation,  and  of  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
munication. 

Telephone  Inquiry  Act  of  1935:  Provided  for 
more  effective  rate  regulations  as  result  of 
Inquiry. 

Communications  Act  of  1937:  Promoted 
the  safety  of  life  at  sea  through  the  use  of 
wire  and  radio  communications. 

COMMFi     I      ^^:l     "   \\aCATION 

Free  Trade  Zone  Act  of  1934:  Provided  for 
foreign-trade  zones  in.  ports  of  entry  in  the 
United  States,  and  encouraged  foreign  com- 
merce. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934: 
Stimulated  trade  and  commerce  with  foreign 
nations 

The  Coastwise  Trade  Act  of  1935:  Estab- 
lished load  lines  for  American  vessels  en- 
gaged in  coastwise  trade. 

Ship  Subsidy  Act  of  1936:  Provided  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  the  mer- 
chant marine,  to  better  national  defense, 
foster  foreign  trade,  etc. 

CRIMES 

The  Poultry  Racket  Act  of  1935:  Provided 
for  the  breaking  up  of  the  poultry  rackets  In 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  by  placing  live- 
poultry  trade  under  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act. 

The  Crime  Prevention  Compact  Act  of 
1934:  Facilitated  and  encouraged  State  In- 
tercooperation  in  fighting  crime. 

The  National  Stolen  Property  Act  of  1934: 
Extended  provisions  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Theft  Act  to  cover  other  stolen  property. 

The  Lindbergh  Act  of  1934:  Forbade  the 
transportation  of  kidnaped  persons  In  Inter- 
state commerce. 

FLOOD  CONTROL 

Flood  Control  Act  of  1936:  Authorized  the 
construction  of  certain  public  works  for  flood 
control:  represented  first  comprehensive  el- 
fort  definitely  to  establish  Federal  fiood- 
control  policy  in  United  Stales. 

Mi-sslssippl  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936: 
Amended  and  strengthened  an  act  providing 
for  control  of  floods  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

HOME  riNANCINO 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  Act  of 
1933;  Provided  emergency  relief  with  respect 
to  home-mortgage  Indebtedness  and  amended 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Act. 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1941:  Guaran- 
teed the  t>onds  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation. 

The  National  Housing  Act  of  1934:  Pro- 
vided for  a  comprehensive  program  of  home 
financing  and  mortgage  Insurance  and  pri- 
vate financing  for  repair,  alteration,  and 
building  upon  real  property. 

Home  Mortgage  Relief  Act  of  1935:  Liberal- 
ized mortgages  and  placed  payments  on 
easier  basis. 

National  Housing  Act  amendments  of  1936: 
Extended  the  time  of  mcdernlzatioa  loans 
under  the  Federal  Housing  Act. 

HOLDING  COMPANIES 

Public  Utilities  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935:  Provided  for  the  control  and  regula- 
tion of  utilities  holding  companies  and  pro- 
hibition of  abuses  in  rates  to  consumers. 

LABOR 

National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935:  Rec- 
ognized the  human  rights  of  labor:  dimin- 
ished the  causes  of  labor  disputes,  and  set  up 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938:  Estab- 
lished minimum  wages  and  hours  and  allevi- 
ated working  conditions  detrimental  to 
maintenance  of  minimum  standards  of  living 
necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and  general 
well-being  of  workers 

The  Walsh-Healey  Government  Contracts 
Act  of  193?:  Provided  conditions  and  stand- 
ards of  labor  required  of  contractors  and 
manufacturers  awarded  Government  con- 
tracts 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1934:  Provided  for 
prompt  disposition  of  disputes  between  car- 
riers and  their  employees. 

Air  Transport  Labor  Act  of  1936:  Brought 
air  carriers  Into  Jurisdiction  of  previous  car- 
rier legislation  relative  to  labor 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935:  Provided 
a  retirement  system  for  railroad  employees. 

MONET  ART 

Gold  Repeal  Joint  Resolution  of  1933:  As- 
sured uniform  value  trj  the  coins  and  cur- 
rencies of  the  United  States. 
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Gold    Ra.-^erve   Art  or    13C4     fr 
curreiiCv    »>s*.pm   of   the   Unite* 
provided  for  tiie  b^iterme 
gold  «Ujck  of  the  L'liiied  S 

Si:v«-r  Purchase  Act  ul  1931 
the  iu«  oX  uiver.  purchase  pr. 
MrvM.  and  re<lemptlOQ  values. 

NATION  AI    :?>  •  V.    > 

■n."  War  Departmc:-'   ^;;:., 
'  :nuted  funds  lor  the  War 

fn.x-ii   tbe  avenge  cn1taU'<l  atn 
Army. 

T\\e  National  Guard  Act  of  ' 
Ntiii'inal  Guard  of  the  tevi-r^O  ^ 
Ihe  United  Slafe^  Armv 

AuxUinry  vwaeU  for  the  N  . 
Authurlzed  the  conctructico  of 
auxiliary   ve:<is«U 

Army  Expaualon  Act  of  1939 
Inrreaae.s  in  qu<  ta  of  the  Army 
Aviation  Cadeu  Act  of   1939 
tbe  training  and  ccmml^lonini : 
c«deta 

Seroiid  supplcmenul  naMnna 
pr   ;  nation  bill   January  2.  19-il 
expauMon  of  armed  and  naval 
•tructlon  of  aou  naval  warf>htpt 
quate    two-ocean    navy,    and 
modern Jsatlon  and  equipment  fo 
of  about  1  aoOOOO  men 
Leas.  -Lend  Act  of  1941 : 
To    promote    the    f*cur1tv    of 
States  by  authorizing  the  Presici 
deemfl  it  in  the  interest  of  nac 
to  have  manufactured  or  otherf*- 
any  defense  article  and.  alon^ 
Ilea    perUinin^    thereto.    »ell, 
change,  lend,   le^ise,  or  oLbervrl^e 
any  such  article  and  Infurncatic 
ernnicnt  cf  any  such  couiury 
the  President  deems  vital   to   •. 
thf  United  States  upon  terms  a 
which  he  deems  satisfactory 

Ihe  act  Is  net  to  be  construed 
any  existing  law  relative  to  the  la^id 
forces  of  the  country,  nor  Is  It  to 
to  permit  the  convoying  of  ves^ 
ione«    by   tbe   naval    vessels   of 
States. 

The  President  may  promulga' 
and  regulations  as  Uiay  be  nect 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
pept  rt  regularly  to  Congress 
operations   earned   cut   under 
Of  the  act. 

POLITICAL  acrrvrrr 
The   Prralclous   Pcllttcal   Act:' 
1939     Prchlbits   pernicious   poll' 
on  the  part  of  pencra  employed 
trative  governmental   positions 
PwnKrlous  Political  Activities 
Extends  provisions  of  tbe  1939  ai 
officers  and   employ tes   in  the   s< 
a:.d  District  of  O  himbta 
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Tennessct-  Valley  .^  ;  N-  ■;,  ' 
1935:     Improved     ♦'  - 

flood     -  : .    '.       ■■\'r.r: 

the  TVr       H  ■■  f      ^:    v;  1..-' 

tlon  of  marginal  lands,  ar.i  : 
of  the  agric'!!'''irn!  i^rr!  '.r.r'  ;^' 
ties  of  the  T-;  f    V  ;:!.  v 

Public  Ut;r.t!es  R  '  >  a  .^  • 
Tided  for  a  mere  "l  •  ■  a 
State  administrative  tx^rU- 

Bonneville    Dam    pcwrr    p 
for    the   completion,    mft!:?.- 
eratlon    of   the    Bonnevtlle    r 
tbe  Columbia   River,  under   a. 
Secretary  cf  War 
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tccted   the  W.  rk  HiJief  A-j-'.  at  1935:  Made  approprla- 

States  and    !    tlons  for  numerous  relief  purposes  to  meet 
.'  monetary    ''    the  eme-g^ncy. 

I  Dl^ast-r  Loan  Act  of  1937:  Provided  for 
ted  for  loans  made  necessary  by  floods  and  other 
..an  re-    i    catastrtphes  during  the  year  1937 

National    Youth     Administration:     &tab- 
I    llJhed  within  Works  Progre.<;s  Administration 
by    Executive    order    of    President    Roosevelt 
\ct  of  1935:        J^,np  ^   1935    making  possible  the  education 
Department:    j    qj     millions     of     underprivileged     American 
ngth  of  the   |    youth;    llrst.    by    providing    pixrt-tlme    em- 
ployment   »o   needy   students    to   work    their 
way  through  non-profit-making  schools  and 
colleges;     and.    second,    providing    part-time 
tork   for  wages  for  out-of-school  youth  to 
provide   them  with  the  practical  experience 
they  nee<l  for  Jobs  In  private  Industry. 

sEcrcrarriEs 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934:  Pro- 
vided for  the  regulation  of  securities  ex- 
changes and  over-the-counter  markets  oper- 
ating in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce: 
and  to  pr.'vent  Inequitable  and  unfair  prac- 
tices on  such  exchanges  and  markets. 

SOCIAL  sicrarrr 
Social  Security  Act  cf  1935:  Creates  Social 
Security  Board,  provides  for  the  general  wel- 
fare by  establishing  a  system  of  Federal  old- 
age  benefits,  enables  the  States  to  better  care 
for  the  crippled,  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  In 
the  admin;stjation  of  their  compensation  and 
unemployment  acts. 

THAN  SJ»ORT  ATlO  N 

Emersrency  Railroad  Transporatlon  Act  of 
1933:  Established  a  system  of  railroad  con- 
trol, headed  by  a  Federal  Coordinator  of 
Transportation,  working  In  cooperation  with 
carriers  and  labor,  to  effect  economies  not  at 
expense  of  wage  earners.  Purpose  of  act  Is  to 
encourage,  promote,  and  require  action  by 
carriers  to  avoid  waste,  promote  financial  re- 
organization of  carriers,  with  due  regard  to 
legal  rights,  reduce  fixed  charges  to  the  ex- 
tent required  by  public  Interest  and  improve 
carrier  credit:  and  provide  for  Immediate 
study  of  other  means  ot  Improving  conditiona 
sturoundin?  transportation  in  all  Its  forms. 

Railroad  Reorganization  Act  of  1935:  De- 
slened  to  simplify  and  Improve  procedure  for 
financial  reorganization  of  railroads  (engaged 
in  interstate  commerce)  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  and  to  assist  the  administration's 
rail  coordination  plan 

Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935:  Provides  that 
the  power  to  retaliate  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers or  property  by  motor  carriers  engaged 
In  Interstate  commerce  Is  vested  In  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  provides  regula- 
tions for  the  .supervision  of  busses  aid  trucks, 
and  fixes  penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  cf  the  act. 

Tranjpoitation  Act  cf  1940:  Amends  the 
Interstate  Act  of  February  4,  i887.  as  amended, 
so  as  to  provide  for  unified  regulat.on  of  car- 
riers by  rallrr»ad.  motor  vehicles,  and  water; 
provides  for  the  regulation  vt  transptirlatlon 
cf  passengi-rs  and  property  by  motor  carriers 
In  ;n  erstate  commerce:  recc^nizes  Inherent 
advantages  of  each  form  of  transportation: 
establishes  a  transportation  board  to  make 
1:  vestigations  and  recommendations;  as  to 
>..rious  modes  of  transportation  and  their 
relative  eciinomy  and  fitness;  provides  that 
In  future  the  Ocvernment  shall  pay  full  ap- 
plicable ccmmercldl  rates  on  Its  property. 
other  than  military  and  naval  property;  and 
fc"  lather  purposes. 

F  -gency  Railr^Tad  Transportation  Acts  of 
:=*>j  dnd  ll>35:  Relieved  an  existing  national 
emergency  in  relaUon  to  Interstate  railroad 
T'^nsprrtat  on. 

Railroad  Reorganization  Act  of  1935:  Slm- 
r  i^  i  T-'l  Improved  procedtjre  for  financial 
re,   ^  <:::Ti,-:on  of  railroads. 

'.V  .-  .1  w.  r  Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1936: 
In  :•     1  ate  payment  of  adjusted-service  cer- 
i    IT.  .!  es  :     "World  War  veterans. 
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SICTTHITT     PaOGPAMS — WTt'T     THI     GOVER.VMENT 
HAS  DONE   FOR   THE   INDUTDrAl 

Security  fo^  the  individual 
(1)  Old-age  insuiance:  Provides  monthly 
benefits  to  workers  and  their  wives  who  are 
over  age  S5,  and  to  survivors  or  dejiendents 
(Social  Sfcunty  Board.  Railroad  Relrement 
Board). 

(3)  The  aged;  Provides  grants  to  States  for 
aid  to  the  needy  blind  (Social  Security  Board). 

(3 1  Dependent  children:  Provides  grants  to 
States  for  aid  to  needy  children  under  the 
age  of  16.  18  If  attending  school  (Sc^rlal  Se- 
curity Bimrd ) 

(4)  Blind:  Provides  grants  to  Sti  tes  for 
aid  to  Uie  needy  blind  (Social  Security  .Soard) . 

InveatOTS — Frotective  laws 

(1)  Securities  Act  of  1933;  (2)  8».;urltlrs 
Exchange  Act  of  1934:  (3)  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935;  f4)  Trust  Incienture 
Act  of  1939;  (5)  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940;  (6)  Investment  Advisers  Act  oJ  1940: 
Provide  protection  to  Individual  lnves,ors  by 
requiring  companies  Issuing  sectirltiijs  and 
dealers  In  securities,  to  adhere  to  specified 
regulations  (Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission). 

Lahor 

(1)  Unemployment  compensation:  Super- 
vises State  programs  of  weekly  comper  satlon 
to  qualified  unemployed  workers  (Social  Se- 
curity Board.  Railroad  Retirement  Botrd). 

(2)  Wages  and  hours:  Enforces  a  national 
law  providing  a  minimum  wage  and  a  maxi- 
mum hour  for  employment  In  Interstate  com- 
merce (Department  of  Labor) 

(3)  Employer-employee  rrtatlons:  P:cvides 
for  the  prevention  of  unfair  labor  pr.ictlces 
and  the  determination  of  the  desires  ^f  em- 
ployees as  to  their  choice  of  collective  bar- 
gaining representative  (National  Labor  Rela- 
tions  Board). 

(4)  Relief  of  unemployment — 

Adults:  Provides  direct  relief  through  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admlnls  .ration 
(1933  36)  and  Surplus  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration; provided  work  relief  throuf:h  the 
Civil  Works  Administration  (1934);  Public 
Works  Administration  (1933  40);  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration  and  expanded  read  pro- 
gram of  the  Public  Roads  Administration. 

Youth:  Provides  work  experience  and  vo- 
cational training  to  young  men  and  vomen 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  (Civilian  Con- 
servauon  Corps.  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration ) . 

Home  o\cners  and  home  renten 

(1)  Home  financing:  By  Introducing  a  na- 
tional program  of  long-term,  amortized,  sin- 
gle mortgage  financing:  the  setting  cf  high 
standards  of  construction:  and  the  ins  jrance 
of  mortgage  accounts,  has  provided  the 
means  for  home  ownership  to  individuals  of 
all  occupations  (Federal  Housing  Adnlnis- 
tratlon.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board). 

(2)  Low -rent  housing:  Has  inaugurated 
a  national  slum-clearance  program  designed 
to  better  the  living  conditions  of  low-st.laned 
persons  and  families,  and  to  lower  th<  costs 
of  municipal  supervision  of  deteriorated 
areas  (U.  8.  Housing  Authority). 

D<*po,fj(ors 

(1)  Insurance  of  deposits:  By  providing 
Insurance  of  deposits  in  approved  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  super- 
vision of  bank  manager^.ent.  has  pro  ec ted 
the  depositors  against  losses  (Federal  D-posit 
Instn-ance  Corporation.  Federal  Savlrgs  & 
Loan  Corporation.  Federal  Savings  it  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation). 

Farmers 
(1)  National  farm  program:  Security  for 
the  farmer,  abundance  for  the  Nation,  con- 
servation of  our  farm  lands,  and  stabll:ty  of 
farm  marketing.  The  ever-normal-grinary 
program  Includes  commodity-storage  leans. 
marketing  quotas,  marketing  agreements! 
surplus-removal    purchases,    crop    ln8U..-ance 


(Department  of  Agrlctilture.  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration,  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration). 

National  resources 
(1)  Conservation:  Has  Initiated  national 
programs  of  soil  Improvement,  soil  conserva- 
tion, reforestation,  flood  conUol.  and  preser- 
vation of  our  national  resources  (Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, Bureau  of  Reclamation). 

Education 

(1)  Youth:  (2)  handicapped;  (3)  adults: 
Provides  financial  aid  to  high-school  and 
college  students;  provides  vocational  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped;  teaches  adults  to 
read  and  write  (National  Youth  Administra- 
tion. Office  of  Education.  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration) . 

Health 

(1)  Infants;  (2)  mothers:  (3)  community: 
(4)  diseased;  (5)  food  Inspection:  Cooperates 
with  State  health  departments  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  diseases;  the  preparation  of  an- 
titoxins and  in  the  dissemination  of  pubhc- 
health  Information.  State  maternal  and 
child  health,  child  welfare,  and  crippled  chil- 
dren services  are  aided  financially  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  (Children's  Bureau.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Public  Health  Service.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  Federal  Security 
Agency). 

Communications 

II)  Air;  (2)  rail;  (3)  auto,  (4)  wire;  (5) 
ship  inspection:  In  the  interests  of  public 
safety  and  regulation  of  interstate  commerce 
the  Federal  Government  provides  inspection 
and  supervision  of  the  major  means  of  com- 
munication (Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Federal  Trade  Commission.  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspec- 
tion and  Navigation,  Department  of  Com- 
merce), 


Taxatmn    of   Municipai   and   State 
Securit;p,s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

or   CCNNECTICl  : 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  5),  1942 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Haven  Regi.ster  on  October  8.  and  which 
refer.s  to  the  question  of  taxing  municipal 
and  State  securities.  I  am  offering  it  for 
future  reference. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  con.sent,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  may  be  printed, 
with  the  aforementioned  editorial  an- 
other editorial  referring  to  the  same  mat- 
ter. The  latter  editorial  appeared  in 
yesterday's  Washington  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Haven    (Conn.)    Register  of 
October  8,  1942 ) 

THE  ISSrr    MISTAKEN 

Indications  late  Wednesday  were  that  the 
Senate  proper  wotild  vote  today  on  a  provision 


which  has  been  Inserted  In  the  new  war  tax 
legislation  which  would  open  State  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds  to  Federal  taxation. 

The  Senate  may  have  voted  before  anvthlng 
now  can  be  said  about  It.  Yet  due  regard  for 
the  magnitude  of  the  Issue  demands  that  the 
public  and  the  officials  of  this  State  note  the 
attitude  taken  by  Connecticut  Senators  to- 
ward the  clearly  expressed  opposition  of  fiscal 
and  legal  officers  versed  In  and  responsible 
for  such  matters  In  the  State  government  and 
the  local  governments. 

Saying  that  he  was  explaining  to  State  and 
local  officials  his  support  of  the  removal  of 
the  State  and  local  tax  Immunity,  Senator 
Maloney  put  It  this  way:  "We  are  .simply 
saying  to  the  States  and  municipalities  that 
so  long  as  the  coiidltlon  now  prevailing  exists 
you  are  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Federal  Government." 

Is  It  "trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Federal  Government"  for  the  States  to  exer- 
cise their  Immunity.  Implicit  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  affirmed  by  the  highest  Court  In 
the  land,  to  taxation  by  the  other  unit  :n  the 
constitutional  system  of  dual  sovereignty? 

Anyone  who  has  followed  the  course  cf  this 
drive  for  subservience  of  the  States  to  the 
central  government  knows  that  certain  cir- 
cles at  Washington  assert  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  tax  the  bonds,  the 
property,  the  actual  income  and  revenues  and 
everything  else  of  the  States  and  the  locali- 
ties. That,  however,  is  an  assertion  and  no 
more.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  States 
and  the  cities  to  file  Federal  Income-tax  re- 
turns, on  the  basis  of  this  assertion  of  Fed- 
eral taxing  supremacy,  then  the  Indestruct- 
ible Union  of  States  will  have  reached  its  end. 
The  Senator  continued  to  simplify  the 
scheme  Into  this:  It  would  "do  no  moie 
than  discontinue  a  subsidy  heretofore 
granted  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
States  of  the  Union,  making  it  more  Inviting 
for  their  securities  customers  to  buy  the 
bonds  of  the  States  rather  than  those  of 
corporations." 

It  is  too  bad  for  anyone  who  knows  l>etter 
to  be  taken  in  by  the  lingo  of  the  sUir  re- 
formers around  Washington.  Since  when 
has  It  been  a  subsidy  to  refrain  from  Impos- 
ing an  extra,  added  burden  upon  the  States 
or  the  communities?  By  any  such  token  the 
States  and  localities  now  are  subsidizing  the 
Federal  Government  by  refraining  from  tax- 
ing post  offices,  penitentiaries,  and  other 
property  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Subsidy  Is  mentioned  as  if  It  were  some- 
thing evil.  Washington  has  had  a  good  deal 
of  practice  In  that  In  recent  years.  But  in 
this  case  the  catch  lies  in  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  very  purposes  of  the  drive  to  remove 
the  tax  Immunity  is  to  maneuver  the  States 
and  localities  into  a  position  where  they  will 
have  to  come  to  Washington,  hat  in  hand, 
begging  for  money  on  Washington  bureau- 
crats" terms. 

The  issue  Is  far  bigger  than  It  has  been 
made  out  to  be  In  this  case.  It  Involves  the 
States'  "march  to  the  grave."  It  Is  quite  out 
of  place  in  an  urgent  war  taxation  measure. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Octo- 
ber 9.   19421 

BIG   MONET   CAN    STILL    HIDE 

Generously  assisted  by  the  Ineptitude  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau,  the 
statehouse,  city  hall,  and  courthouse  lobby 
has  succeeded  once  more  In  prolonging  the 
Federal  Income-tax  exemption  that  Is  enjoyed 
by  holders  of  State  and  local  bonds. 

The  United  States  Senate  yesterday  voted 
to  reject  the  recommendation  of  Its  Finance 
Committee,  and  to  keep  hands  off  this  archaic 
and  lucrative  privUege  which  enables  States 
and  communities  to  peddle  their  securities  at 
premium  prices — and  which  enables  big  for- 
tunes to  thumb  their  noses  at  the  high- 
bracket  Federal  tax  rates. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  wanted  to  lift  the  exemp- 
tion not  only  on  future  Issues  of  such  bonds 


but  on  Issues  already  outstanding — Issues 
that  had  been  priced  and  sold,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  income  therefrom  was  tax  free. 
The  plain  unfairness  of  this  proposition  un- 
doubtedly helped  snow  under  the  mild  and 
quite  fair  proposal  that  tax  exemption  be 
denied  to  future  Issues, 

Tlio  Federal  Government  has  stripped  Its 
own  securities — that  Is,  recent  and  future 
Issues — of  tax  exemption.  But  as  long  as 
Slate  and  local  bonds  retain  their  exemption, 
the  Income-tax  structure  has  got  a  loophole 
big  enough  to  drive  a  Flying  Fortress  through. 


O.hce    Ql    War    liitorraatK.in 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA 


HON   CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo?iday.  October  12,  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUM  c'  \  :  'inia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  The  Office  of  \'v  u:  Information 
has  asked,  in  the  pending  deficiency  bill, 
for  about  $26,000,000  for  the  balance  of 
the  fiscal  year.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
look  carefully  into  the  plans  and  opera- 
tions of  this  new  war  agency  and  I  can 
assure  the  Congress  that  this  appropria- 
tion is  amply  justified  in  terms  of  the  war 
job  to  be  done. 

At  the  outset  let  me  express  what  I 
believe  Is  a  sentiment  generally  felt  by 
Informed  Americans — that  is  great  satis- 
faction and  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  this  new  agency  is  headed  by  Elmer 
Davis.  His  fine  ability  and  his  keen  ap- 
preciation of  our  problems  will  Insure  a 
splendid  administration. 

It  is  entirely  understandable  that  many 
Members  should  still  be  unacquainted 
with  the  activities  of  the  new  Office  of 
War  Information.  I  know  that  there  are 
many  of  us  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  story  of  how  this  war 
agency  is  preparing  for  its  part  In  the 
offensive  which  is  surely  coming. 

Many  of  us  have  long  felt  the  need  for 
a  simplification  and  coordination  of  the 
many  information  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments.  This 
purpose,  of  course,  the  Office  of  War 
Information  is  already  performing.  Al- 
ready they  have  ordered  various  Federal 
agencies  to  discontinue  the  issuance  of 
nearly  11,000.000  copies  of  information- 
reports,  press  releases,  and  the  like— con- 
sidered to  be  unessential  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  But  that  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information  Its  major  tasks  are 
on  two  fronts:  First,  it  has  the  duty  of 
seeing  to  it  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try' receive  clear  and  accurate  informa- 
tion about  the  war  and  the  whole  truth 
about  how  the  war  is  going.  This  is  the 
field  of  the  domestic  operations  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information.  The  second 
great  task  entrusted  to  this  agency  is 
the  dissemination  of  war  information 
overseas  to  our  allies,  to  the  conquered 
countries,  and  to  the  peoples  of  enemy 
countries.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  75 
percent  of  the  total  appropnarioL  '-:  J 
is  to  go. 
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papers   published    by    the    ever-vigilant 
underground. 

Today  the  Office  of  War  Information 
is  broadcasting  to  as  much  as  the  world 
as  it  can  reach  with  present  facilities  in 
some  30  or  40  languages  and  dialects. 
Most  of  what  is  said  is  in  the  form  of 
news,  but  it  is  equally  important  that  we 
tell  the  world  what  our  victory  will  mean 
contrasted  with  the  brutal  tyrannies  of 
Hitler's  new  order,  or  the  Japanese  so- 
called  coprosperity  sphere. 

It  is  important  that  our  messages  reach 
people  by  medium  and  long-wave  broad- 
casts; that  is.  on  regular  wave  lengths. 
In  this  way  we  can  talk  from  stations 
much  closer  to  our  audience  anH  reach 
a  far  greater  number  of  people.  Radio 
alone  will  not  do  the  job  Leaflets  must 
be  dropped  from  planes.  Pamphlets  and 
pictures,  telling  of  America,  her  great 
war  effort,  and  the  things  Tor  which  she- 
fights,  must  reach  the  occupied  people. 
The  message  of  America  mujt  reach  the 
newspapers  and  magazine.'^-  of  neutral 
countries.  Contacts  must  be  established 
in  those  countries.  All  this  will  require 
a  competent  staff  and  money.  All  this 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  winning  of 
the  War. 

The  chiefs  of  our  military  forces  are 
agreed  that  this  psychological  warfare 
is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  mili- 
tary operations.  I  am  informed  that 
In  the  various  theaters  of  war  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Office  Oi  War  Informa- 
tion work  in  the  closest  relationship 
with  our  military  commanders. 

We  have  a  deep  obliKation  to  our  men 
overseas,  cut  off  from  news  of  home. 
Messages  mtist  reach  them,  not  only  tell- 
ing them  news  of  national  interest,  such 
as  how  the  war  Is  going  on  all  fronts,  but 
home-town  news,  news  with  local  color, 
news  of  the  places  they  have  left  and 
gone  out  to  fight  for.  A  soldier  far  off 
in  a  lonely  outpost  of  the  Pacific  or 
Alaska  needs  this  news,  and  we  must  get 
it  to  him.  This  is  another  of  the  duties 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information. 

Nobody  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
assume  that  this  war  will  he  won  by 
words  alore.  But  words  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  backing  up  the  military,  and 
nr:.:v  -J  victory.  Military  victories  will 
cvuih  T.e  enemy,  but  those  responsible 
for  the  use  of  words  must  be  prepared 
to  deal  eqjally  smashing  blows  at  the 
same  time.  Our  word  barrages  must  be 
poised  and  ready  to  swing  into  action 
in  corj'inction  with  military  offensives. 
W-^  ri!  ,-^t  be  busy  softening  up  our 
! :.  :^  OS,  creating  doubts  and  dissensions, 
rr.ak.ng  them  realize  the  hopelessness  of 
their  cause  and  convincing  them  of  our 
1nv'nc:bility — so  that  at  the  proper  mo- 
n>r.-  when  the  great  offensive  starts, 
t..  y  u:;i  O'  weakened  from  within  even 
'h'  V  t.'e  crushed  from  without.  This 
pons  bili-.y.  too,  has  been  given  to  the 
Ir.t  ^-mation. 
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to  do  the  enemy  did  with  unheard-ol  skill 
and  a  calculation  that  seems  truly  the  work 
of  genius  The  war  propaganda  of  the  Ei.g- 
lish  and  Americans  was  psychologically  cor- 
rect. In  the  beginning  it  sounded  crazy  and 
impudent;  later  it  was  no  mire  than  un- 
pleasant; and  finally  It  was  believed.  After 
four  and  a  half  years  a  revolution  broke  out 
In  Germany,  whose  slogans  came  Iron  the 
enemy's  war  propaganda. 

We  know  that  we  can  beat  the  Nazi 
propagandists  at  their  cwr  game,  for  they 
are  fighting  a  losing  battle.  Their  propa- 
ganda is  based  on  falsehood.  Hitler  him- 
self has  said  a  lie  will  be  believed  if  it 
Is  made  big  enough.  The  consequences 
of  such  a  policy  must  be  disaster. 

This  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
tlirough  the  Office  of  War  Information,  Is 
unalterably  committed  to  a  policy  of 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  in  the 
information  which  it  sends  abroad.  And 
because.it  is  the  truth,  it  will  be  believed 
and  it  will  create  the  belief  and  the  faith 
that  Is  essential  to  cur  ultimate  vici-ory. 

Let  me  return  now  to  the  job  that  the 
Office  of  War  Information  is  doing  on  the 
home  front — the  job  of  k:;ep:ng  the 
American  people  fully  informed  about  the 
war. 

The  war  presents  many  complex  prob- 
lems affecting  the  daily  hves  of  all  our 
citizens.  Unless  they  understand  these 
questions,  unless  they  know  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them,  they  cannot  devote  their 
energies  wholeheartedly  to  the  winning 
of  the  war.  There  must  be  infoiinjitlon 
programs  to  enlist  the  active  cooperr.tion 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
many  separate  war  activities  of  the 
Nation. 

In  the  newspapers  and  on  the  radio  you 
see  and  hear  every  day  and  nipht  the 
constant  appeals  for  all  sorts  of  voluntary 
effort — appeals  for  nurses;  appeals  for 
the  voluntary  saving  of  rubber;  appeals 
for  the  conservation  of  meat.  Scrap  col- 
lection, the  recruitment  of  specialists  for 
the  Army,  fuel  conservation,  the  need  for 
women  in  industry,  and  a  host  of  other 
war  drives,  which  I  am  sure  you  have 
seen  or  heard,  have  been  put  on  throuch 
the  facilities  of  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation. 

The  radio  Industry  has  voluntarilv  al- 
lotted to  the  Offi-e  of  War  Information  a 
large  amount  of  time  for  Government 
messages.  It  has  been  estimated  that  If 
paid  for  at  comm.ercial  rates  the  radio 
time  planned  for  official  Government  use 
over  a  period  of  a  year  would  cost 
$64,000,000. 

I  am  informed  that  the  motion-picture 
industry,  the  advertising  industry,  the 
magazine  and  book  publishers,  and  other 
groups  have  already  been  orgarized  by 
the  Office  of  War  Information  to  enable 
them  to  make  an  effective  contribution 
to  the  war. 

For  the  newspapers  and  news  services, 
the  Office  of  War  Information  has  estab- 
lished a  news  bureau  which  issues  all 
Government  war  news  with  the  excepuon 
of  military  communiques.  The  news  bu- 
reau is  built  for  speed  and  service  and  is 
designed  solely  for  the  pui  pose  of  seeing 
to  it  that  the  newspapers  and  the  people 
of  the  country  get  as  much  accurate  war 
news  as  possible  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
this  field  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  to  elimirate 
inconsistencies    and    confusions    which 
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may  arise  as  a  lesult  of  disagreements 
within  the  Government  over  policies. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  entitled 
tohf.^r  frf-ni  'h'  'T  G-.\->-nin\>  ni  n  ^'.ns^lp 
Con.>istent  ,-"i"  on  "h  ^hi.  Tlit-y  .■-huuid 
be  protectfd  a^,  :i^-  n-tdles.s  confusion 
in  the  new  That  is  another  job  to 
which  the  otiice  of  War  Information  is 
devoting  itself. 

For  its  over.'=;eas  operations,  the  Office 
of  War  Information  is  asking  on  an  an- 
nual basis  for  about  $29,000,000.  As  I 
have  said,  this  compar-  -  w'h  hundreds 
of  millions  spent  for  the  .«a.:.t'  purpo.^^e  by 
Germany. 

For  its  domestic  operations,  the  Office 
of  War  Information  has  asked  for  about 
$9,000,000  on  an  annual  basis — barely 
more  than  half  of  the  amount  which 
many  an  industrial  company  spends  to 
tell  the  public  about  its  products.  Thei^e 
two  together  on  an  annual  basis  amount 
to  about  $38,000,000;  but  the  appropria- 
tion bill  carries  only  $26,000,000  for  the 
next  8  montlis. 

No  one  will  deny  that  an  enlightened 
and  aware  America,  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  its  Government  Is  trying  to  give  it 
as  much  news  as  possible,  aware  of  the 
reasons  for  sacrifice,  alert  to  the  true 
character  of  the  enemy,  and  fully  alive 
to  the  stakes  for  which  we  fight,  will  be  a 
victorious  America. 

The  truth  is  on  our  side,  and  the  truth 
must  be  told,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  money  that  it  takes  is  a  war  expendi- 
ture in  the  same  sense  as  the  money 
spent  for  guns,  planes,  or  tanks. 

Words  alone,  to  be  sure,  will  not  win 
the  war,  but  the  truth  can  help  to  bring 
victory  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  It 
is  the  job  of  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion to  help  speed  that  victory. 


Address  of  Hon.  John  W    Brickcr 


F  X  :  ."NSION  OF  REAIAHiLS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  12.  1942 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  of 
Hon.  John  W.  Bricker,  Governor  of  Ohio, 
before  the  Republican  State  Convention 
in  session  at  the  Neil  House  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1942: 

As  the  Republicans  meet  tonight  In  con- 
vention, we  face  war  and  a  different  kind  of 
a  campaign.  The  paramount  thought  In 
every  patriot's  mind  Is — "What  can  I  best  do 
to  help  win  the  war."  Campaigning  this  year 
must  Ije  in  every  Instance  subordinated  en- 
tirely to  that  purpose.  Not  only  do  we  not 
have  the  time  because  of  the  dout^le  pressure 
of  work  In  the  office,  but  also  because  of  the 
unusual  demands  throughout  the  Slate  in 
the  war  effort.  So,  this  year  I  will  have  to 
forego  that  which  has  always  been  my  great- 
est antisfaction  In  a  campaign — visiting  the 
V£irious  communities  In  the  State,  meeting 
old  friends  and  making  new  ones. 

I  am  more  profoundly  grateful  to  my  party 
now  than  I  have  every  been  at  any  meeting 
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of  our  convention.  Six  times  have  I  re- 
ceived, withont  opposition,  your  nomination 
for  State  office  No  one  could  ask  for  more 
unfaltering  support  on  the  part  of  his  party, 
and  all  the  people  of  Ohio  as  well,  than  I  have 
had  during  the  past  4  years  During  all  that 
time  along  with  my  colleagues,  who  are  here 
tonight,  we  have  diligently  worked  to  do  the 
kind  of  a  job  the  people  of  Ohio  want  and 
one  that  will  be  a  credit  to  our  party.  Two 
years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration 
I  said.  "During  the  past  2  years,  cataclysmic 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  world.  The 
scars  of  conflict  that  even  time  can  never 
heal  are  now  apparent.  Two  great  phlloeo- 
phles  of  government  are  opposing  forces  in 
society,  are  in  a  deadly  struggle."  Those 
scars  are  cut  more  deeply  across  the  face  of 
society  now  than  then,  and  the  deadly  con- 
flict has  ijecome  even  more  dearily  than  2 
years  ago.  The  place  of  America  in  this 
conflict  is  now  a  grave  one.  What  America 
does  will  determine  the  fate  of  freemen  for 
generations  yet  to  be. 

Not  only  is  the  Nation  at  war.  B\ery  State, 
every  community,  every  citizen  must  be  at 
war.  Ohio's  place  will  be  written  high  upon 
the  honor  rolls  of  the  States  when  our  iroys 
victoriously  return. 

Long  before  war  was  declared  Ohio's  Na- 
tional Guard  was  mobilized  They  went  to 
camp  under  the  command  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Rob- 
ert B?ightler,  whom  practically  eve:yonc  in 
this  room  so  well  remembers  It  is  a  matter 
of  personal  pride  to  every  Ohioan  that  for  the 
flrst  time  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  a 
national  guard  unit  left  our  shores  for  com- 
bat duty  under  the  command  of  its  own 
general  officers.  Before  being  called  Into 
active  duty  the  Adjutant  General  and  his 
staff  had  formulated  a  detailed  plan  for  mo- 
bilization. When  the  Federal  Government 
called  upon  our  State  to  set  the  machinery 
for  the  draft,  that  plan  was  put  Into  imme- 
diate operation.  It  has  met  with  universal 
approval,  and  I  must  pay  tribute  to  those 
who,  without  pay,  have  given  of  their  time 
and  of  their  untiring  energy  that  our  Army 
might  be  built.  It  is  significant  of  devotion 
to  duty,  characteristic  of  the  best  In  our  life. 

Pour  years  ago.  Earle  Johnson  was  placed 
In  charge  of  the  aeronautics  division  of  the 
State  government.  He  Immediately  t>egan 
the  training  of  civilian  pilots  in  31  coUeges 
and  universities  and  15  private  schools  until 
over  4.0C0  civilian  pilots  have  been  licensed. 
This  work  has  brought  Ohio  volunteers  in  the 
air  force  up  among  the  highest  ratio  in  the 
country.  A  recruiting  program  for  the  Navy, 
producing  excellent  results.  Is  now  under  way 
in  Ohio,  so  that  tonight  hundred's  of  thou- 
sands of  Ohio  boys  are  fighting  the  battle  for 
freedom  and  self-government  round  the 
world. 

In  total  war,  ruthless  and  savage  as  it  is — 
every  citizen  in  every  community  must  be 
able  to  defend  himself.  He  cannot  do  it 
alone  nor  can  any  community  be  permitted 
to  suffer  without  help. 

The  legislature,  with  a  foresight  of  things 
to  come  and  determined  to  provide  adequate 
protection  for  all  Ohio,  on  May  20.  1941.  cre- 
ated the  Ohio  Council  of  Defense.  That 
council  was  given  extraordinary  power  to 
thoroughly  plan  against  sabotage  air  attack, 
or  whatever  of  di.saster  might  befall  the  people 
of  this  State.  Over  500,000  men  and  women 
have  volunteered  their  services  In  this  pro- 
gram. This  job  of  civilian  defense  means  sac- 
rifice, study,  work,  long  hours,  discipline,  and 
a  high  patriotism  capable  of  facing  danger 
with  courage  and  devotion. 

Under  this  law  the  work  of  practically  every 
department  of  the  State  government  whicii 
had  already  l)een  pointing  to  defense  and  war 
was  brought  Into  a  single  operating  program. 
The  legislature,  true  to  the  traditions  of  Ohio, 
felt  that  there  should  be  lornl  reF-cnslbllity 
in  the  organization  of  delenic  v.   :,-.,  so  local 


councils  were  authorlrec  v  ;  f ven  In  time 
of  war  In  Ohio  are  de'f :n  td  to  preserv* 
local  government  and  tlif  \  .. .  and  vote  of 
the  average  citizen  in  the  affairs  of  hts  com- 
munity. Over  800  local  defense  councils  have 
been  created  and  certified  by  the  State  coim- 
cil. 

One  of  the  flrst  jc'  ^  '  rationing.  That 
was  done  through  VLiuniter  help  right  at 
home  until  June  15,  1942,  when  the  Federal 
Gov«mment,  under  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration took  over  this  piogram  with  paid 
officials  and  thousands  of  employees. 

Then  came  the  work  of  training  leaders  In 
the  various  communities.  This  was  done 
under  the  leadership  of  State  officials  in 
schools  and  universities  scattered  tliroughout 
the  State  Fourteen  hundred  citizens  were 
trained  to  act  as  teachers  and  leaders  in  alert- 
ing and  educating  the  communities  of  the 
State. 

The  Institute  of  Civilian  Mobilization  at 
Ohio  Slate  University  last  year  brought  to- 
gether volunteer  organizations  from  through- 
out the  State  interested  in  education,  health, 
welfare,  and  tlie  preservation  of  democracy. 
More  than  600  came  back  home  from  that 
meeting  inspired  to  do  their  jobs.  Almost 
50.000  air-raid  wardens  have  been  trained  to 
almost  military  procedure  in  black-outs,  la 
addition  there  are  trained  firemen,  police, 
decontamination,  demolition,  drivers,  food 
and  housing,  medical,  fire  watchers,  mes- 
senger, nurses'  aides,  rescue,  road  repair,  and 
utility  repair  squads.  In  these  diversified 
programs  the  various  organized  established 
departments  of  the  State  government  have 
assumed  responsibility  of  leadership  and  ad- 
mlnLstratlon. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  tell  of  the 
work  of  the  highway  department  In  war 
planning;  the  highway  patrol  and  Its  convoy 
work,  training  of  auxiliary  patrolmen,  defense 
plant  guards,  the  mapping  an.d  planning  of 
roads,  mapping  of  streams,  and  the  reMue 
work  of  the  conservation  department,  but 
the  response  has  been  amazing,  and  Ohio  was 
ready  when  war  was  upon  us. 

As  the  campaign  proceeds  I  shall  advise 
the  people  of  Ohio  that  they  might  know 
what  has  been  done  by  their  government  In 
the  war  program.  Anyone  who  doubts  or 
denies  that  Ohio's  response  has  been  loyal, 
patriotic,  and  outstanding  is  either  guilty  of 
Ignorance  of  the  facts  or  prompted  by  parti- 
san political  motives. 

In  the  devastated  areas  of  the  warring 
countries  of  Europe,  that  which  has  suffered 
most  among  the  people  is  the  program  of 
education.  We  have  kept  our  educational 
program  going  while  meeting  the  unusual 
demands  of  the  war.  Our  schools  have 
trained  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  the 
skilled  trades  and  our  university  facilities 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
for  their  use  in  the  training  of  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  university  programs  of  the  State 
have  been  continued  throughout  the  summer 
with  the  special  funds  appropriated,  and  each 
one  Is  now  being  equipped  with  an  aviation 
field  for  the  training  of  pilots. 

Ships,  tanks,  guns,  airplanes  are  the  ma- 
chines with  which  soldiers  and  sailors  fight. 
But  they  cannot  use  them  unless  they  have 
food.  Ohio  farmers  have  responded  by  pro- 
ducing beyond  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  Ixjth  la.=t  year  and 
this.  Women  and  children  have  turnetl  out 
to  save  the  crops  where  the  boys  have  gone  to 
war  from  the  farms.  The  farmers  of  Ohio 
are  doing  more  and  more  with  less  and  less. 
Their  help  Is  going  to  war.  and  they  are  re- 
stricted on  agricultural  machinery  But  this 
shortage  has  been  more  than  made  up  by  the 
patriotism  that  Is  a  part  of  the  soil  of  Ohio. 
They  have  been  greatly  helped  by  the  agri- 
culture department  of  Ohio,  the  extenaica 
department  of  the  university,  and  the  Ohio 
experiment  farm. 
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Realtzinf;  th*  Importance  of  fool  the  legis- 
lature 3  years  .igo  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Ohio  appropriated  hundreils  of  ihou- 
aands  of  dollars  for  the  protect  on  of  the 
consuming  public  as  well  as  the  hc?rds  of  our 
State  agatnft  the  destructive  Bangs  disease 
Almost  rrOOOO  rattie  have  been  :ested  dur- 
ing the  last  18  mnntl»»  for  Bangs  c  'sea-se.  and 
850.000  for  tub«-rru'(isi5.  The  department  of 
aijriculture.  thrauijh  g?ncral  and  emergency 
appropriation,  has  diligently  bein  fightini? 
the  spread  of  the  Japanese  beetle  We  hope  ii 
l9  now  under  control.  K\  one  tim^  the  whole 
horticulture  Indwtry  of  northen,  Ohio  was 
»erl<  usly  threatened  by  it.  Laws  have  been 
enacted,  departments  have  been  set  up  in 
th?  agricultural  division  to  protect  the  farmer 
from  contn •■  '  <eeds  and  <•  -  and 

to  protect  ;.  c  from  infer  ,    and 

farm  crops.  Tht-s*  are  but  inclirai  ixus  of  the 
gr-it  service  o.-ganization  which  the  State 
government  has  become  for  the  i>?ttermeni 
of  the  people  of  the  State. 

Ohio  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union 
to  make  a  '  •  nurvey  of  otr  labor  re- 

»r\irff»«,  b«  ■  .  >n  latxjr  and  the  skilled 

'  urate  surifey  showed 

•  t  of  a  traniiticn  from 
p.acetime  to  wartime  production  up  )n  that 
lcj»>r  and  communities  of  our  jtate.  Ws 
hnd  a  diversified  industrial  strvctuie.  un- 
equalled any  place  in  the  ccuntri  As  a  re- 
sult cf  that  study,  and  l>ecau5e  nf  our  geo- 
grsfibieal  location  from  the  sta  K'point  of 
pvoMetlon  from  attack,  and  b?c:  use  of  cur 
transportation    •  -.-    Ohio    is   today    the 

third  State  In   '  iuction  cf  war  goods. 

It  IS  rapidly  reat  hii.g  toward  se  ijnd  place. 
We  have  more  men  and  women  c  nployed  in 
war  industry  than  any  other  State  in  th-? 
Union  except  one  We  are  produr.ng  every- 
thing from  Ships  to  shells.  Ohio  :s  actually 
at  war  Her  sons  are  fighting  Her  people 
at  home  are  producing  food  on  Ohio  s<iil. 
Her  indi»try  and  her  laborers  arf  producing 
as  they  have  never  produced  bf ;  r:re  That 
will  mean  victory  and  Ohio's  pi  ice  will  be 
high    on   the   hunor  roll 

We  cannot  stop  there  Those  of  us  in  pub- 
lic ofllce  have  the  duty  of  preser'  ing  to  the 
limit  ol  our  ability  the  kind  of  i  :oveTnment 
for  which  our  soldiers  and  sa  lors  fight. 
W*  have  the  duty  of  doing  Uie  k.ad  of  a  Job 
that  still  assure  to  them  when  they  come 
home  again  that  this  will  be  th'ir  govern- 
ment— that  they  v/iU  have  somet  i:ng  to  say 
about  it. 

The  Ohio  Legislature  at  It^  U't  se.ssion 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  boya 
would  be  on  the  battlefield  and  in  the  camps, 
enacted  a  statute  authorizing  th<m  to  vote. 
The  secretary  of  state  is  chaigec  with  the 
responsibility  of  secii>g  ihat  thetr  are  per- 
mitted to  Tote.  No  more  c^mp!* 'e  or  ade- 
quate law  can  be  found  w  •  .  ■  statute 
btH5ks  of  any  State      The  U  •■  expects 

him — the  people  of  Ohio  expect  him — the 
aoldiers  expect  him  to  do  his  duti .  and  I  de- 
mand that  the  secretary  of  stale  see  that 
every  soldier  boy  from  Ohio  that  can  be 
reached  be  given  the  chance  to  vote.  No 
demagogery  can  becloud   that  du  y 

I  have  not  had  the  time  here  to  report  on 
the  accomplishments  of  the  varit  us  depart- 
ments of  Stale  ttovernnient  in  c.  ::ylng  out 
their  ordinary  functions.     T  pe  to  do 
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this  war  work  has  been  done  wuhoat  neglect- 
ing the  ordinary  duties  that  the  State  em- 
ployees have  had  and  without  fxpanding. 
•xcept  for  the  civilian  defense  council,  the 
fO*ernment  of  our  SUte.  The  State  em- 
pi  >vees  have  been  eager  to  do  their  Job. 
K.  urteen  thousand  State  empK  yees  have 
bovight.  in  addition  to  working  lu^rd,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars'  won  h  of  bonds 
thn>ugh  pay-roll  deductions,  "hey  have 
given  their  time  in  the  civl!.  .•  -■  '•  -^  pro- 
gram and  only  last  month  .»  ::  i  •  com- 
pany was  or...  -d  .'■ 
ment  to  go  i  i: 
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been  done  within  the  appropriations  made  by 
the  legislature  2  years  ago — bo  careful  were 
they  in  formulating  the  financial  program. 
They  made  It  adaptable  to  any  emergency. 
As  a  result  of  the  savings  in  the  welfare 
def)artmcnt.  due  to  decreased  relief  costs  and 
the  power  given  to  the  civilian  defense  coun- 
cil, we  were  able  to  furnish  $2,000,000  for 
civilian  defense  and  war  work,  which  gave  to 
every  community  in  the  Slate  an  amount  for 
their  anticipated  needs  according  to  their  own 
statements. 

We  have  paid  or  have  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  an  inherited  debt  of  $4O.0'X».00O. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  today  a  net 
surplus  in  the  treasury  of  the  State  of  over 
«20000,000  That  is  held  against  decreasing 
Income,  due  to  curtailment  made  necessary 
by  war.  I  can  give  today  assurance  to  the 
people  nf  Ohio,  heavily  burdened  with  taxes, 
that  Ohio's  government  will  during  the  next 
biennium  do  the  Job  for  them,  keep  our 
schools  going,  expenses  paid,  the  war  program 
a(iequately  financed  without  any  new  taxes 
or  any  increase  of  old  taxes.  If  we  had 
llsten'^d  to  the  many  varied  demands  of  the 
opposition  to  spend  our  savings.  Ohio  would 
today  face  new  tiixes  or  restricted  government 
service. 

Trday  th'y  ought  to  tell  the  people  of 
Ohio  what  new  taxes  they  would  impose  or 
what  service  they  would  cut  out.  Maybe 
they  would  Just  go  in  debt  like  they  did 
before.  The  Federal  Government  needs  every 
penny  it  can  get  for  the  conduct  of  the  war 
today,  and  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would 
be  more  disastrous  to  Ohios  participation  In 
the  war  than  new  State  taxe^.  Likewise.  It 
cuiht  to  enccurage  Ohio  industry  and  busi- 
ness to  have  the  assurance  of  a  stabilized  tax 
program  for  the  next  2  years.  Local  govern- 
ment taxes,  because  of  increase  m  both  real 
and  personal  property,  valuations  on  which 
local  government  largely  relies,  will  be  much 
larger  than  ever  before 

So  we  here  in  Ohio  are  free  from  the  burden 
of  finding  new  revenue  and  can  give  our 
whole  energy  to  serving  the  people  of  the 
State  and  to  doing  the  Job  that  is  our  duty 
toward  winning  tlie  war. 

Appreciating  the  fine  support  which  I  have 
had  and  the  high  honor  that  has  been  mine 
f>  .serve  Ohio.  I  can  only  assure  you  memtiers 
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of  the  convention,  people  <3f  Ohio,  that  It  Is 
my  desire  to  continue  that  kind  of  govern- 
ment and  that  quality  of  service  for  the  next 
2  years,  and  may  we.  in  looking  forward  lo 
those  2  years,  humbly  pray  that  the  worlds 
war  may  then  have  ended  and  our  boys  vic- 
toriously come  back  to  enjoy  with  us  the 
America  we  love  so  well. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


)N    MARY  T,  NORTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  Or    REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  12,  1942 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
laborer  who  is  hardest  hit  by  the  tax  on 
voting  in  the  8  poll-tax  States  which, 
with  the  cumulative  provisions,  may  be 
as  high  as  $36  in  Alabama  or  $47  in 
Georgia.  The  tax  is  extremely  eflfective 
in  keeping  the  majority  of  citizens,  in- 
cluding a  very  lar?^e  number  cf  laborers, 
away  from  the  polls.  In  my  district,  the 
Thirteenth  New  Jersey  District,  the  1940 
population  was  271.807.  In  the  1940  con- 
gressional election.  131.654  people  voted 
in  my  district — 48  percent  of  the  whole 
population.  In  the  Seventh  Mississippi 
District  the  1940  population  was  470,781— 
200.000  greater  than  the  papulation  in  my 
district.  Yet,  the  1940  congressional  vote 
there  was  less  than  30,000,  a  hundred 
thousand  less  votes  than  in  my  district, 
and  only  6  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  Seventh  Mississippi  District.  The 
accompanying  table,  which  was  submit- 
ted in  evidence  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  the  poll  tax, 
shows  the  potential  voters,  votes  cast, 
and  the  estimated  number  of  workers 
disfranchised  by  the  poll  tax,  by  districts. 


in  the  eight  poll-tax  districts  in  1940: 
Potential  voters,  votes  cast,  and  estimated  number  of  uorkers  disfranchised 
by  the  poll  tax,  by  districts,  m  the  S  poll-tax  States.  1940 
[Figures  roumleil  to  nenrest  KMt] 
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Exhibit  .4   A      Potential  voters,  votes  cast,  and  estimated  number  of  workers  disfranchised 

by  the  poU  tax.  by  districts,  in  the  8  poll-tax  States,  1940 — Continued 

[Figures  rounded  to  niurest  100] 
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S8.ntx) 

50.003 
7.5.  (XX) 
46.000 
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1.52.  fiOO 
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203,700 
134.200 
159,  .100 
181,  7U) 
151,900 
195. 9(X) 
180.500 


316.  GOO 


20 


22,  ,'00 
29.  HX) 
36,000 
19. 8(xi 
25,  OCK) 
44.  KXI 
40.  :«X) 
4i.WXi 
56.500 


15 
14 
18 
15 
16 
24 
27 
21 
31 


933.000 

840.000 

671,000 

93.  UX) 

84.  UK) 

71.000 

131.  UX) 

IIH.OOO 

101,000 

ir.ooo 

114.  UXI 

93,000 

Ml.OUO 

7Zt.XX) 

61,  U» 

9>i.afl 

S8,ix;n 

74,000 

leo.  000 

y.Mxx) 

72.000 

84.m)0 

76.  (X» 

65.000 

120,000 

l(»s.mx) 

85,  OU) 

94.  Quo 

85.  (XX) 

59.(XXJ 

13.615,400       2,749,100  j  20  1    7,987.000  |    7,190,000  |      6,768,000 


.*-.,'..i(iress  of  Hon.  Robert  P.  ^a^■et^(!n 

HCN.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODnUM 

IN  Tl,r   HO'-SF   CF    I{EI'RF^E::i,T'r.VE3 

Mond^.\.  o,:  '.■  •  r:   y :: 

Mr.    WOC;D:vl,  M     i.l     \'.;Kin.a,       M: 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  :r.\     • 


marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing addre.ss  by  the  Honorable  Robert 
P.  Patterson,  the  Under  Secretary  of  War, 
before  American  Federation  of  Labor 
convention  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada, 
October  7,  1942: 

I  am  not  golr,g  to  speak  about  labcr  having 
the  greatest  stake  In  th's  war.  You  men  ol 
labor— Americans  and  Canadians— have  the 
same  stake  as  the  rest  of  your  countrymen — 
no  more,  no  less.  Lke  the  others,  you  have 
brothers  and  sons  In  the  armed  forces,  facing 
the  hardships  and  perils  that  are  the  lot  of 
*  :e  soldier   and   the  sailor.    You   have   the 


same  riskf  that  all  Americans  and  CanHdlans 
have  In  the  outcome  of  the  war — continuance 
of  your  existence  as  freen  :  •■  .i  of  vic- 
tory, slavery  In  case  of  det  .'  :e  all  in 
the  same  boat,  and  It  is  up  to  ail  of  us  to 
pull  our  weight  In  the  boat. 

The  matter  that  concerna  us  all  now  Is  the 
conauct  of  the  war  efltort.  That  Is  our  only 
liem  of  business.  I  have  heard  people  talk 
of  the  need  of  maintaining  civilian  morale 
and  civilian  comforts  and  conveniences.  Un- 
less I  am  badly  mistaken  our  cltlae ns  are  will- 
ing, more  than  willing,  to  sacrifice  their  com- 
forts and  conveniences  in  order  to  arm  and 
equip  the  men  who  ere  fighting  lor  us.  As 
for  maintenance  of  morale,  civilian  morale 
will  be  better  taken  care  of  by  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

We  now  have  in  the  United  States  Army 
4,000.000  men,  about  as  many  men  as  we  had 
under  arms  at  XX\e  end  of  the  last  war.  Wc 
had  aOO.OtiO  men  2  years  ago,  so  that  you  caa 
see  what  our  rate  of  growth  has  been.  Peo- 
ple have  asked  what  the  size  of  the  Army 
will  ultimately  be.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion Is  that  It  will  be  large  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  whip  Hitler  and  his  Japantte 
allies. 

Cur  soldiers  are  trained  to  fight,  and  they 
have  the  spirit  to  fight.  Dally  we  receive 
reports  of  the  heroism  of  our  men  on  the 
fighting  fronts.  Let  me  give  you  a  recent 
example.  In  a  raid  of  flying  fortresses  a(;ainst 
German  shlpyards-ln  Occupied  France  ou  Au- 
gust 24.  a  fortress,  flying  In  formation  at  a 
height  of  41-2  miles  above  the  ground,  was 
attacked  by  German  Focke-Wulf  ISO's  as  It 
went  past  the  French  coast  In  broad  day- 
light. Machine-gun  fire  Hpped  through  the 
wings,  cannon  shells  raked  the  fuselage,  the 
gunners  in  th  upper  turret,  a  waist  gunner, 
and  the  radio  operators  were  hit.  Two  en- 
gines were  put  out  of  commi.sjslon.  The  g'S 
tanks  were  full  of  holes.  A  propnller  on  a 
remaining  engine  was  badly  battered.  The 
plane  was  hit  by  over  2.000  machine-gun 
bullets  and  12  explosive  cannon  shells.  Still 
this  plane  kept  its  place  in  the  formation 
and  carried  out  Its  mission  of  bombing  Nazi 
shipyards.  On  the  return  flight,  enemy 
fighters  again  attacked.  Three  of  the 
wounded  men  In  the  plane  were  cut  of  action, 
as  were  two  of  the  plane's  engines,  but  the 
guns  of  the  flying  fortress  drove  off  the 
attackers.  The  pilot,  Lieutenant  Llp5ky. 
brought  his  battered  ship  safely  back  to 
Britain. 

Ycu  who  are  working  to  supply  the  armed 
forces  with  the  material  with  which  they 
win  bring  about  the  deleat  -f  our  enemies 
must  each  day  with  your  hands  and  your 
minds  match  in  production  the  skill  and 
courage  of  that  pilot  and  his  crew. 

You  must  also  match  in  production  the 
bravery  of  the  Canadian  forces — and  that  is 
a  high  standard.  We  Americans  pay  tribute 
to  the  gallant  membtrs  of  the  Canadian 
armed  forces.  We  are  fully  aware  that  you 
have  been  in  this  war  much  longer  than  we, 
and  we  realize  that  your  participation,  in  the 
light  of  the  relative  sizes  of  our  countries, 
has  thus  far  been  greater  than  ours.  We 
know,  too,  of  the  bravery  of  the  First  Cana- 
dian Division  In  Prance  In  1940.  We  know 
of  the  courage  and  sacrifices  of  the  Canadian 
forces  In  the  raid  on  Dieppe  on  AugUFt  16, 
the  first  large-scale  operation  against  Hitler 
In  western  Europe  since  the  fall  of  Prance. 
That  operation  Is  one  of  which  the  Canadians 
can  be  proud,  for  It  was  chiefly  a  Canadian 
effort.  Although  the  losses  suflered  were 
heavy,  the  lessons  learned  at  Dieppe  will  loom 
large  In  the  assault  which  must  be  made, 
as  soon  as  p-osiible  and  with  every  force  at 
our  command,  egalnst  Hitler  and  his  fortified 
stronghold  of  Europe. 

To  equip  an  army  of  the  sire  we  have  and 
contemplate  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnlph 
our  Allies  with  equipment — planes,  tanks. 
field  guns,  machine  guns,  and  all  the  rest— 
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Is  the  blggpjt  production  Job  »■  havp  ever 
tackled.  Th»t  jcb  calls  for  the  e  palest  pro- 
duction effort  by  the  Army  and  liy  Indiistry. 
tnanaspment  and  labor  alike.  Production  of 
thu  armament  wiil  rf<(Ulre  deeper  and  cleaner 
cuts  Into  prrdvicuon  of  goods  to  sfi* 
Ian  demands  It  will  require  th 
cf  many  of  our  peacetime  s laniards  as  to 
hours  and  conditions  of  labor  It  will  require 
that  there  be  no  deviations  from  the  pledftes 
patriotlcallT  Riven  by  the  leadf  s  of  labor 
that  there  win  be  no  strikes  or  si  oppns:es  on 
war  production  Strikes  are  few  knd  far  be- 
tween new  There  should  b*  non»  and  I  am 
coniident  t  ■  .e  full  s  re  of  the 

war  IS  bioi.  ..e  to  ai:  pie  there 

will  be  none 

Tl^e  balance  of  prwer  that  wi 
tory  cr  dcVot  may  He  in  the  di 
tween  a  good  day's  w';rk  mea 
peacetime  standard  and  by  a  war 
aid 

There  is  unused  productive  cap  i 
lie>  dnrmant  in  the  hand?  av.d  ml 
E'.erycne  who  works  In  a  «hcp  kn 
Fome  days  t.e  gets  a  lot  more  worl 
en  other  days     What  he  producer 
many  things;  or.  how  he  feels. 
m*n  feels,  how  things  are  at 
ber.efltlng    from    hU    work.    and. 
poriant  cf  all.  what  he  and  the 
shop   conalder   a   good   days    woi 
men  In  the  iihop  know 

In   peacetime,   the  amount    pro 
day  s  work  may  not  be  a  serious 
In  wartime  on   war  work,  the  dil 
tween  a  good  day's  work  and  less 
la  cf  great  importance 

There  are  42.000  000  of  us  employ 
production      Together,  we  muft 
Bh'p.  every  plane,  every  unk.  gun 
every   round  cf  ammunition.     If 
deaver  enough  and  on  time,  the 
tory   wiL   diag   out     and    ihousan, 
our  boys  will   be  missing    in   acti 
4:i.0OO.0OO  of  you  and  me  failed 
us    to  produce  that  Important  di 
tween  what  ccnstiiutea  a  wartime 
Wirk  and  a  peacetime  good  days 
We  Will  not  fall  in  the  quality 
tlvenctss  cf  cur  weapons      S.  me  i 
was  b?lng  said  that  the  Garand 
lnf»'rlor    weap<jn       That    charge 
untrue.    The  Garand  rifle  has  t.nr 
Are  power  of  any  comparable  nfl 
M«c.\rihur   reported    from    Batua 
Gurand    had    am.piy    proved    Its 
Charges  of  inferkriiy  died  away 
cf  actual  performance.    Next  it  w; 
Stories  were  told   that  the  recoil 
knocked  off   the  tracks,  that   the 
was  below  the  fire  power  cf  the  Ge 
Th  ."^e    stones    had    no    foundatio 
Ciuiige    waa    dropped.      Rccenllv 
pl.ii.es.     It   was  said  that  our  P 
Itr.nr  to  the  Japanese  Zero      But 
fv  rmance  In  combat  is  a  better  tcs 
opinion  of  back-5eat  drivers.    Tae 
the  month   of  August   were   that 
Rhot  down   18  Zeros,  with  the  losi 
P-40s.     If  that  is  failure,  n. 
IT      Tae  same  in^idcquacy,  I 
»p>.nsible  fiT  the  combat   record 
80-day  p«'riod  from  August   14 
tember  14     In  that  period  the  rat; 
panes   destroyed   in   combat   by 
Statfs  fijTces  to  Id's  of  our  planes  w  i 
Careless   criticism    does    not    adf 
cause;   It  ser^-es  Hitlers.     Even   t 
stones   are  eventually   shown    to 
they  may  have  the  harmful  effect 
the  oonffdeiice  cf  our  soldiers  in  th 
nefs  of   their   weapons      TTie    i\:r.. 
can  cause  txuubie. 

In  the  days   to  come.  IL  .-:    i  J   - 
his  efforts  to  divide  the  nations 
•gainst  him.  -ir.'::  ::\  •:.  <  -.e  -a    ■.  .   (..< 
the  rumt>r   r. 
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In  Canada  that  reflect  on  Britain.  We  will 
hear  more  of  the  old  yarn  that  the  British  are 
trying  to  get  ethers  to  do  the  fighting.  The 
story  is  contradicted  by  the  casualty  lists. 
but  Nazi  agents  will  concoct  figures  of  their 
own.  In  Britain  his  agents  will  spread  the 
story  that  the  Americans  are  not  doing  their 
part  In  fighting  but  are  Interested  only  in 
making  money  out  of  the  war.  And  he  will 
try  to  .Tlienate  us  from  Russia.  He  wrote  his 
methods  cut  in  his  book;  how  he  would 
spread  distrust  and  confusion  and  ccnCjUer 
from  withm. 

When  cur  thoughts  are  on  Britain,  we  will 
recall  the  heroism  of  the  Dunkirk  withdrawal; 
we  will  bear  in  mind  that  for  a  whole  year 
Britain  faced  Germany,  alone,  tave  for  the 
help  of  Canada  and  the  other  colonies,  and 
at  a  time  when  she  was  virtually  unarmed; 
we  will  remember  the  gallantry  with  which 
the  British  and  colonials  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Greece,  thcugh  the  odds  were  almost 
hopeless.  When  we  turn  to  Russia,  we  will 
not  forget  the  heroic  defense  of  St.\lingrad. 
and  we  will  not  forget  that  the  Russians  have 
killed  more  Germans  than  Hitler  can  afford 
tt)  lose.  When  the  history  of  this  war  is 
written  In  years  to  come,  it  wiU  be  set  down 
that  the  invasion  of  Russia  was  Hitlers 
great  mistake. 

What  we  will  keep  foremost  In  our  minds, 
throughout  this  war  is  that  we  have  a  com- 
mon cause  against  Hitler  and  his  fellow- 
criminals  It  is  the  cau.>e  of  free  men  every- 
where. Hitler  is  determined  to  put  the  en- 
tire World  In  chains.  We  are  determined  to 
destroy  Hitlerlsm  and  the  chains  which  he 
has  forged.  That  is  the  unswerving  purpose 
and  pledge  of  tlu-  ri.i-pd  Nations. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.^KKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  .J    BROvv.N 

OF  OHIO 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  12.  1942 

Ml.  BROWN  of  Ohio,     Mr,  Speaker, 
under  ieave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recofd,  I  Include  the  following  letter: 
Farm   Manace.ment.  Inc  . 
/n<in.  Ohio.  September  30.  1942 
Hon    Ct,.«RENCE  J   Brown. 

House  0/  Rcpresentatiies, 

Wasliington.  D  C. 

De\r  Mr.  Brown:  In  the  past  few  weeks 
we  have  done  a  lot  of  thinking  around  this 
office  about  the  farm  situation  but  have 
not  chosen  heretofore  to  annov  you  with 
our  Ideas.  It  seemed  from  what  we  have 
read  in  the  Congressional  Reco?j)  and  the 
newspapers  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
were  getting  pretty  complete  Information  as 
to  that  situation. 

We  as  an  organization  looking  pfter  260 
farms  for  absentee  owners  spend  about  90 
percent  of  our  effort  in  maintaining  and 
increasing  production  of  various  farm  food 
products  wnich  are  much  desired  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Nation  at  this  time.  We  have 
With  considerable  fear  noted  the  tendency 
of  older  farm  owners  and  farm  tenants  to 
sell  out  completely  and  give  up  anv  attempt 
to  continue  farming  This  attitude,  devel- 
oping suddenly,  seemed  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  those  ope.'ators  considered  there 
was  not  going  to  be  enough  profit  to  make 
the  effort  worth  while.  In  our  opinion,  had 
the  prospects  for  making  money  for  those 
individual*    been     sufficiently     bright     they 


would  not  have  sold  nut  or  considered  doing 
so  A  great  part  of  our  effort  at  this  time 
is  to  attempt  to  instill  in  these  men  a  spirit 
of  patriotism  which  will  cause  them  to  stay 
with  the  ship  and  do  the  best  they  can  under 
the  circumstances  which  appear  to  be  becom- 
ing more  and  more  diflQcuit. 

There  Is  one  thing  sure,  something  will 
have  to  be  done  to  relieve  the  condition  or 
production  will  definitely  fall  off.  Just  what 
shou'd  be  done  we  do  not  know.  Undoubted- 
ly, eventually  the  farmer  will  be  completely 
regimented  and  he  will  have  no  choice  as 
to  remaining  on  the  farm  or  leaving  it. 

I  have  thought  considerable  about  the 
idea  of  setting  in  force  a  bottom  vi-age  rate 
for  farm  workers.  For  years  I  have  thought 
that  the  farm  laborer  w.is  reaily  the  forgotten 
man  of  the  Nation  He  works  at  a  minimum 
wage  and  does  not  have  the  advantages  of 
social  security,  unemployment  Insurance,  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

These  men  on  good  farms  are  high-class 
laboring  men  and  are  of  great  value  in  our 
production  piogram.  I  hope  to  live  to  sf^j 
the  day  when  their  pay  will  be  equivalent  to 
what  men  in  Industry  receive,  and  when 
they  will  have  living  conditions  which  will 
compare  with  the  city  worker.  The  increated 
cost  to  the  public  in  food  purchivses  v.-oiild 
not  be  material  if  such  a  program  were  in- 
augurated. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  would  net  be 
a  good  political  move  to  advocate  such  a  plan, 
but  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  eventually  it  would  bring  about  an  Im- 
provement In  the  entire  farm  picture. 

Please  do  not  take  time  to  reply  to  thi.s 
letter.  I  simply  want  you  to  know  that  we 
are  very  familiar  with  the  situation  through- 
out Ohio  and,  as  I  said,  are  doing  a  lot  of 
thinking. 

Very  truly  yotirs, 

G    G.  McIijioY, 
President,  Farm  Management,  Inc. 


Lt.  Gerald  P    K^ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HwN   A  IME  .1  rORAND 

OF  RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  12,  1942 

Mr.  FORAND,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  and  received  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  CoNG8EssION.^L  Rec- 
ord today  and  to  include  therein  an  ad- 
dress by  Gov,  J,  Hov/ard  McGrath,  of 
my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Lt.  Gerald  P.  Ken- 
nedy Hangar,  HiUsgrove,  R.  I.,  on  Sun- 
day. October  11.  1942.  bocau.se  I  want 
to  make  a  permanent  record  of  a  fine 
tribute  paid  by  the  Governor  to  cne  of 
Rhode  Island's  own  boys  who  gave  his 
life  in  line  of  duty  to  our  country. 

Lieutenant  Kennedy  was  a  tvpical 
Rhode  Island  boy  and  all  of  Rhode  Is- 
land's citizens  join  the  Governor  in  me- 
morializing his  life  and  his  devotion  to 
duty  up  to  the  very  moment  when  a 
most  regrettable  accident  snuffed  out 
his  life. 

Gerald  Kennedy  has  gone  to  his  re- 
ward but  his  memory  will  remain  long 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  fellow 
Rhode  Islanders. 
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Governor  McGrath's  address  follows: 

Senator  Green,  Mr  Coyle.  reprrsentatU-es  cf 
the  Army  and  Na\-y,  Adjutant  General  Can- 
non, distinguished  and  invited  guests,  ladifs. 
and  gentlemen,  we  are  met  today  to  dedicate 
this  great  a:r  hangar— and  in  our  dedica- 
tion to  celebrate  the  completion  of  another 
effective  inetrum.ent  of  nattcmnl  defense.  No 
ether  single  evidence  exi?t5  anywhere  in 
Rhode  Island,  that  better  personilics  the  spirit 
and  determination  of  this  State,  than  v.e 
see  before  us  in  this  building.  I  will  no 
sooner  have  accepted  this  completed  bUild- 
Ing  on  behalf  of  the  State  than  cur  pcsccs- 
sion  will  pass  to  the  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  already  dedicated  this  building  to 
our  all-out  war  ellort.  Undoubtedly  these 
who  CTiginally  planned  for  its  construction 
had  little  conception  that  world  events  wcu'd 
make  the  need  for  its  use  in  actual  warfare 
lelt  .so  soon  before  its  completion.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  who  did  plan  it  were 
prompted  by  a  proper  sen^e  of  preparedness 
for  the  eventuality  of  war — however  remote 
It  seemed  at  that  time. 

While  most  of  th?  work  on  this  project  hr.s 
been  carried  cut  during  the  last  2  years,  and 
within  the  administration  of  your  present 
Governor,  it  is  most  fitting  that  I  should 
remind  you  that  this  project  was  inaugurated 
by  my  predecessor.  Governor  Vanderbilt,  and 
dedicatory  remarks  would  be  incomplete  that 
failed  to  recognize  his  foresight  and  express 
appreciation  cf  the  State  that  he  carried 
through  with  plans  to  start  this  construc- 
tion. He.  together  with  all  who  have  labcrcd 
here  to  place  stone  upon  stone  and  swing  the 
mighty  girders  Into  place,  has  en-^ravencd  the 
determination  and  spirit  cf  Rhode  Island 
Into  an  Image,  which  Is  tliis  building. 

The  last  8  years  have  seen  tremendous  ad- 
vanrement  of  aviation  In  Rhode  Islard, 
Much  of  that  progress  has  been  due  to  the 
adequacy  of  this  airport.  It  has  few  that 
eaual  or  surpass  It  In  the  country.  Most 
of  us  remember  the  history  of  Its  building, 
and  all  of  u.'  acknowledge  that  It  came  to 
its  present  high  development  under  the  driv- 
ing and  inspiring  leadership  of  the  man 
whose  name  it  new  bears — Theodore  Francis 
Gpekn.  It  stands  as  a  monument  of  his  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  in  air  power:  and  it 
rates  high  among  the  gr?at  physical  im- 
provements which  he,  as  Governor,  gave  to 
thi?  State. 

I  am  happy  that  he  has  been  able  to  come 
back  from  his  duties  in  Wa.'^hlngton  to  be 
here  today,  for  I  know  how  his  heart  will 
rejoice  In  seeing  this  one  more  great  addition 
to  the  airport  that  bears  his  name.  H:s 
Interest  in  this  very  project  has  been  as 
generous  and  sincere  as  though  he  were 
personally  responsible  for  its  construction. 
To  him  I  have  gone  on  numerous  occasions 
during  the  past  2  years  for  help  to  solve  prob- 
lems of  finance  and  priority  that  were  not 
foreseen  when  this  project  wa.e  coir.menced. 

Above  and  beyond  the  nccssiity  of  con- 
ceiving a  need  such  as  this  h.'iner'r  was  meant 
to  provide — and  beyond  the  collateral  assist- 
ance which  Senators  and  Governors,  and 
Innumerable  persons  in  all  walks  of  life  can 
contribute  to  a  realization  of  an  original 
conception — there  is  the  fact  that  structures 
like  thLs  are  the  handiwork  of  men  who  labcr 
with  their  brawn  and  rautcle.  It  is  no  dif- 
ferent in  this  case,  for  all  our  planning  would 
go  for  naught  if  we  did  not  have  the  willing 
hands,  the  skillful  hands,  working  together 
to  build  the  structure. 

Within  the  organizatioa  that  we  have  come 
to  know  as  the  Work  Projects  Administration, 
that  will!npiirs<;  nrri  that  skillfulness  w£s 
found  J-  v^  -  :  u-  ri  at  a  time  when  expert 
skiUs  c<  aid  nut  bt-  absorbed  by  private  indus- 
try, and  those  men  became  employees  of  this 
great  Ff^c-.-t.,]  cltlcj   nuv.   iu:6r:   its  supervi- 


sion have  brought  forth  this  contribution  to 
our  national  defense. 

That  this  Is  the  largest  and  most  compli- 
cated structure  built  m  Rliode  Island  by  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  is  in  and  of 
Itself  tufflcient  tribute  to  every  man  who 
worked  here;  but  their  higher  reward  shall  be 
reflected  In  the  supreme  effort,  yes.  maybe 
in  the  life  and  death  struggle  of  the  brave 
pilots  who  will  take  our  planes  that  have 
been  housed  and  serviced  here  to  fight  off 
an  enemy  approaching  to  destroy  the  homes 
and  lives  of  the  loved  ones,  for  whom  these 
men  labored  here  to  provide. 

Time  and  events  have  moved  so  rwlftly 
that  certain  operations  required  the  cocpei"- 
atlng  work  of  the  organized  skills  and  trades 
In  this  State,  -niere  has  seldom  been  a  finer 
demonstration  cf  cooperation  for  the  common 
good  than  that  which  has  characterized  the 
relationships  between  governmental  agencies 
and  private  industry  in  our  common  endeavor 
to  finish  this  structure  for  cur  war  needs 
before  it  was  too  late.  And  so  I  wish  to  pay 
a  word  of  tribute  and  thanks  and  express  the 
appreciation  cf  the  people  of  the  State  to  our 
organized  employees  for  their  cooperation. 

Finally,  thci-c  was  the  necessity  for  an  over- 
fill coordinator  to  carry  this  vast  project  to 
completion.  We  had  such  a  man  in  Mr. 
Farrell  D.  Coyle  and  the  very  competent 
staff  that  has  worked  with  him  in  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  organization 
in  Rhode  Island.  My  constant  contact  with 
him  on  the  problems  related  to  this  con- 
struction gives  me  a  high  appreciation  of 
his  ccurage.  his  determination,  and  his  In- 
sistence that  this  building  should,  indeed,  be 
a  monument  crowning  all  of  the  splendid 
improvements  in  Rhode  Island— that  the 
men  who  have  worked  under  him  during  tlie 
years  past  have  brought  about.  I  am  sure 
we  are  all  extremely  grateful  to  Mr.  Coyle  for 
his  work,  crowned  by  the  splendid  celebra- 
tlon  of  the  dedication  in  which  wc  are  now 
taking  part. 

This  buildlrg  was  originally  conceived  as 
a  place  to  house  Rhode  Island's  own  air  unit. 
Our  State  was  early  chosen  by  the  Federal 
authorities  to  organize  an  air  corps  as  part  cf 
Its  N.Ttional  Guard.  We  did  organize  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-second  Observaticn 
Squadron  as  a  unit  of  the  Rhode  Island  Na- 
tional Guard.  This  hangar  v.-as  to  be  its  home. 
The  boys  v.-ho  composed  that  unit  have  b?en 
called  to  active  duty  outside  of  our  State. 
They  have  already  served  valiantly  In  this 
war,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  devotion 
to  duty  of  that  squadron  will  one  day  make 
a  glorious  page  in  Rhode  Island's  history. 
This  hangar  would  not  be  completely  dedi- 
cated were  we  not  to  give  It  a  name  worthy  of 
its  high  purpo6e. 

I  have  been  asked  to  combine  my  authority 
as  Governor,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Ftcieral 
agencies  that  were  concerned  with  Its  build- 
ing, to  select  a  name  for  It.  After  thorough 
research  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
It  would  be  moit  fitting  that  it  henceforth  be 
known  by  the  name  of  one  of  those  brave 
Rhode  Island  boys  who  formed  the  unit  that 
Was  to  be  housed  here  and  who  s^nce  has 
given  his  life  m  the  service  of  his  country. 

I  believe  I  have  found  one  wh(?se  his'ory 
wotUd  be  typical  of  the  persistence  and  per- 
severance in  drill  and  duty  that  another  might 
term  "drudgery";  one  who  gave  of  himself  be- 
fore the  imminence  of  the  actual  combat,  but 
who  nonetheless  was  ready  to  sacrifice  to 
prepare  himself  when  the  hour  of  need  would 
airive;  one  who  has  met  the  test  of  a  true 
soldier,  who  knew  that  sacrifice  ir.vst  begin 
within  one's  own  self,  that  was  resigned  to 
sacrifice  of  time  and  personal  pleasures,  with 
wearisome  and  unsung  preparation  for  the 
strength  and  skills  with  which  he  would  one 
day  risk  his  all  for  the  security  of  his  country 
and  its  people:  one  who  conscientiously  would 
toil    arou!.(i    li.e    c:..endar    lor    competency, 


counting  the  years  by  big  growth  In  military 
stature,  which  cannot  be  measured  aUogethfr 
by  tlie  Insignia  of  commissions  won;  one  who 
while  he  would  have  no  thought  thnt  he  wa<< 
entitled  to  a  monopoly  ol  merit,  would  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge  the  deserving  laboi-s  of 
his  own  cimrades. 

I  have  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  One  Hun- 
died  and  Pifty-peoond  Observation  Squadron 
such  a  one.  and  I  do  here  now  dedicate  this 
hangar  to  his  memory. 

He  was  first  of  all  a  Rhode  Islander  Born 
In  Providence,  on  October  4.  1915;  educated 
in  parochial  and  public  schools  of  Provi- 
dence: employed  as  executive  secretary  ct 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co 

On  Octot>er  13,  1933.  he  enlisted  in  Battery 
F.  One  Himdred  and  Third  Field  Artillery, 
as  a  private:  advanced  to  corporal,  then 
sergeant.  Octob.^r  12,  1936,  honorably  dis- 
charged by  expiration  of  term  of  service, 
with  notation  of  character,  excellent. 

The  following  day  he  reenlisted  in  the 
same  unit,  and  on  October  12.  1937.  honor- 
ably dls'harged  by  expiration  of  term  of 
senice:    character,   excellent 

On  the  following  day  he  enlisted  in  head- 
quarters battery.  One  Hundred  and  Third 
Pield  Artillery,  as  a  private,  soon  promoted  to 
staff  sergeant. 

On  October  12.  1938.  again  honorably  dls- 
charped  by  expiration  cf  term  ol  service; 
character,  excellent. 

The  following  day  rf^inllstment  In  the  reme 
unit:  and  on  September  23.  1939.  placed  on 
active  duty  in  cunn-^ctlon  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second 
Observation    Fquadron. 

On  October  12.  1939.  honorably  discharged 
from  headquarters  battery.  One  Hundred 
and  Third  Field  Artillery,  by  expiration  of 
term  of  service;   character,  excellent. 

The  following  day  enlisted  In  the  One 
Hundred  and  FIffv-second  Observation 
Sciuadron  as  a  private.  Immediately  ad- 
vanced to  staff  sergeant. 

November  25.  1940,  Inducted  Into  Federal 
service 

On  May  23.  1941.  appointed  second  lieuten- 
ant   Air  Corps.  Army  of  the  United  States. 
March  30.  1942.  appointed  first  lieutenant. 
Air  Corps.  Army  of  the  United  States. 

April  21.  1342.  killed  In  line  of  duty  at  Port 
Di'vens.  Mass. 

This  is  the  glorious  history  of  our  fellow 
citizen,  the  first  member  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty -second  Observation  Squadron,  for 
whose  use  this  building  was  conceived  and 
erected,  to  meet  death  In  line  of  duty.  In 
dedicating  this  building  to  his  memory,  we 
do  so  becuuse  It  Is  custorrvary  to  find  title  to 
such  places  In  the  exploits  cf  men;  weighing 
the  clrcum.stances  under  which  men  are 
Judged,  this  Is  rightfully  so. 

The  necessities  of  war  and  the  qtialitlea  of 
our  warriors  will  give  us  a  wealth  of  worthy 
names,  and  as  the  days  move  on  that  wealth 
will  become  richer  even  as  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  very  act  of  making  a  choice. 

In  this  dedication  to  the  memory  of  this 
Rhode  Island  soldier,  we  do  iiot  detract  one 
Jot  from  any  hero  made,  or  In  the  making, 
nor  do  we  overlook  the  soldier  unknown,  or 
unsung,  only  because  fate  passed  him  by, 
though  he  prepared  and  shared  in  the  com- 
mon task  out  of  which  distinction  and  aacrl- 
flce  can  come  to  only  so  few.  In  this  dedi- 
cation I  trust  It  win  l>e  forever  understood 
that  our  act  Is  an  acknowledgment  and  en- 
couragement to  those  who  bear  the  burden 
and  the  heat  of  the  day  that  their  sacrifices 
are  not  forgotten;  that  though  their  labors 
are  not  tinged  with  the  radiance  of  heroic 
moments  in  the  exaltation  of  battle,  yet  they, 
too,  have  served. 

And  therefore  now  do  I,  J.  Howard  Mc- 
Grath. Governor  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  name  thl^  hangar 
the  "Lieutenant  Gerali,  F    K  Uai.g,»r.*' 
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Monday.  October  12.  1^2 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speak 
leave  to  txtenrt  my  rfm.irks  in 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  iett 
by  me  to  the  President  of  tl 
Statc^; 

*-        Ntw  York.  October 

Hon     FtANKUN    U     RoOBC\EL7 
Ttic   White  Hnuar 

H  ••    D   C. 

Mt  DKAt  Mr    i  ST     The 

»  ^'hast  at   me  continiietl 

'         iciia  ol   ^«lple^s  Jews   iti 
l-Taiict  by  Premier  Pierre  Laval  ui 
ent   instructjoiis  from  Nazi  Germ 
Acccrdmg   to    the   Swl.<is   press   ■ 
prrmlird     Hitler     to    deliver    ever 
FYMiice  into  Nairl  hand*      He  ha.'; 
the  170  000  Jews  in  unoccupied  F 
uiterucd  •     They  are  then  to  be 
Oermany   or  Axi«-rontrcUed  land.- 
linger    in   a  siaverv   worse    th.an   d 
procena  of  round-up  l»  being  crmp 
It    IS   r-ported    that    many    Jew 
have  thrown  their  children   cut 
.'>n<l    Jumped    to    their    own    deat 
ipiure    by    Laval    and    Nazi    h«pi 
ifiilizt'    that    their    seizure 
ineun  prison  and  torture  bi; 
Iinemeiu   in  C»erman  Army  hrot 

The  Naz;a  hiivc  boasted  that  !.  • 
of    Rouen    Is    new    "Judenre-.n"    ( (t-r 
Jewsi,   and    In    a    numb?r   of    oilier 
towns,  the  entire  Jewish  populatio 
lmprii>oDed.  pending  deportation 

With    typical    LAval-Nazi    l>estif 
Jewish    children    were   snatched 
par«i.u  and  sent  to  Germ.ii.v      A 
cation    papers    wore    dertroyed.    s<i 
p;iri-nt*  will  ne.er  be  able  t.i  trarr 
uiid  daughter*      To  tup  off  hi*  u: 
cruelty.   Laval  has  levied   a   fine 
francs  a  month  on  all  Jtws  in  Frai 
port  the  Union  of  French  Jews,  w 
crgnniratlon  Wirough  which  the  d 
of  Jews  is  accomplished  and  to  w 
all  Jews  must  belonjt 

His    Holln-  -    Plus    XII 

ruTht<>OM«  ln>i  >  1  St  thpse  cu 

p   their  rountfrpart    In    t 
<  :  val  horrors 

The   Archbishop  of  Toulouse 
follows      That  children,  women 
father*  and  mothrrs — should  be  t 
nntmals    1*    the    melancholy    spec 
has   been   reserved   for  our   ace   to 
The  r  •    ^!      ■.>uban  cried  o 

'he  !'  ry  of  Laval  s 

ni'.d  s«id.     Here  in  our  cmintrysid 
ne««  a  heart -rending  spectacle  • 
The    national    council    of    the 
Church    of    Fmnce    has    added    Its 
protest  and  orderitl  a  me?s«gr  rend 
pulpits  last  Sundav    which    s 
•■•     *     •     that   divine  law   c 
that  •  created  by  Ciccl  su.iii 

"P-   f  separstcd   from   their 

the  ri«ht  of  asvlum  and   Its  com 
tuirecojrnizwi.  the  respect  of  the  h; 
son  tran3«re*j»ed   and  beings  w:tho', 
delivered  to  tr«a:ic  fa'es." 

Prime    Mmustcr    Winston    Chur 
other    Bntuh    disnitaries    have 
•gainst    these   Jewis-h    persecutio; 

But  Premier  Laval  warns  all  rem 
to  mind  their  own  business  and  5 
appeals  of  outraged  humanity      H 
the  c«ll  for  pity  made  by  the  Cail.<, 
by  Imprisoning  lU  priest*. 
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Our  honored  and  beloved  Secretary  of  State. 
Cordell  Hull,  has  called  Laval  to  task,  but  to 
no  avail. 

In  my  humble  opinion.  It  remains  for  you, 
whose  word  la  hearkened  unto  by  the  civi- 
lized world,  to  petition  L^ival  to  abide  by  rules 
of  decency  and  the  dictates  of  humanity. 

We  are  not  as  yet  at  war  with  the  Laval - 
Petain  government.  We  stUl  have  our  Em- 
ba.-sy  at  Vichy  and  the  French  Ambassador 
Is  resident  In  Washington.  Many  disagree 
with  our  policy  of  appeasement  toward  the 
Vichy  regime.  But  that  is  a  question  of  for- 
eign policy  that  rcsti  with  ycu.  In  the  for- 
mulation of  that  policy.  I  willingly  and 
wholeheartedly  follow  ycu.  You  are  ac- 
quainted with  Jacts — essential  for  proper 
Judgment — cf  wh.ch  your  critics  can  have  no 
knowledge. 

Perhaps  Premier  Laval  might  listen  to  you. 
At  leait.  It  may  not  be  Inappropriate  for  me. 
as  a  Representative  m  Congress  and  an 
ardent  supporter  of  ycur  administration, 
proud  of  my  friendship  with  jou.  to  requc.-t 
earnestly  that  y<  u  address  to  Pierre  Laval 
a  personal  remonjiration  and  a  plea  that  he 
cease  his  depredations  upon  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple In  unorcupied  France  Assuredly  It  can- 
not be  amiss  fcr  ruu  to  draw  his  attention, 
for  example,  to  lae  fact  that  thousands  of 
these  Jews  he  orders  pillaged,  volunteered  in 
the  French  Army  ts  soon  as  war  broke  out  to 
risk  their  lives  for  the  preservation  of  France. 
There  is  ample  precedent  for  the  sug- 
gested action.  In  1903.  President  Thccdore 
Roosevelt  vehemently  inveighed  against  the 
Czar  of  Russia  fcr  his  massacre  of  the  Jews 
of  Kl.shiner.  then  the  capital  of  Eehsarabia 
Ri's.<=ia 

The  Nation  rejoices  In  ycur  announcement 
that  our  ctuntry  is  prepared  to  cooperate  In 
a  United  Nations  commission,  tc  be  estab- 
lished after  the  war  for  the  investigation  cf 
the  war  crimes  of  the  Ajtls.  with  the  intention 
to  mct«  out  just  and  sure  punishment  to 
■ringleaders  responsible  for  the  organized 
murder  cf  thousands  cf  innccen:  persons 
and  the  commission  of  atrocities." 

The  Nation  also  welcomes  the  announce- 
ment of  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Sumner 
Welles  that  we  plan  to  permit  the  Immigra- 
tion cf  refugee  children  from  France  whc*e 
parents  ha\e  l>een  summarily  seized  and 
deported. 

But.  m  adtliticn.  I  hope  you  may  spcclftcally 
call  Pierre  Laval  to  task  and  beseech  him  to 
cease  his  cruslties.  Your  appeal  may  new 
act  as  a  deterrent  and  prevent  future  atroci- 
ties.  Your  effort  may  be  abortive,  but  the 
world  of  hun:anity  rill  long  remember. 

In  any  event,  your  accusing  finger  might 
well  be  p<unted  at  Pierre  Laval  for  posterity 
U)  recognize  as  ihe  new  Torqucmada. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Emanurl  Cixua. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mojidai;.  October  12.  1942 

Mr.  MACIORA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
servance of  Gen.  Casimir  Pulajki  Me- 
morial Day  this  year  takes  on  especial 
significance. 

The  history  of  this  nobleman-soldier  is 
well  known  not  only  to  students  of  state- 
craft and  military  procedure,  but  also  to 
every  pupil  of  history.  No  detailed 
chronicling  is  necessary  at  this  point. 


But.  we  can  draw  helpful  lessons  from 
the  life  of  General  Pulaski.  He  was  born 
of  royal  blood,  reared  in  wealth  and  com- 
fort, protected  against  the  hard  knocks 
of  things  worldly;  yet.  he  chose  to  cast  all 
of  these  aside  and  join  the  forces  which 
fought  the  never-ending  battle  against 
inequality,  oppression,  and  tyranny  in  all 
its  forms. 

Today,  Americans  are  being  required  to 
put  aside,  temporarily,  many  of  the  com- 
forts of  life.  To  win  a  global  war.  we 
must  put  first  things  first;  some  con- 
veniences we  long  have  known  and  have 
come  to  take  for  granted,  mu^it  be  givtn 
up  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Pulaski 
had  the  choice  of  comfort  or  the  f  ght 
for  freedom.  He  knew  what  the  cost 
might  be — in  his  case  it  was  death  on  the 
battlefield— but  he  was  ready  to  pay  that 
price.  To  him.  freedom  overshadowed 
all  else,  no  price  wa.s  too  great.  If  every 
person  in  the  United  States  would,  today, 
become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Pulaski, 
national  unity  would  be  accomplished 
overnight.  That,  perhaps,  is  the  great- 
est les.'^on  we  learn  from  the  life  of  Gen- 
eral Pulaski. 

And  from  his  life  and  deeds  we  draw 
the  most  telling  answer  to  the  critics 
who  would  have  the  United  States  pursue 
an  ostrich-like  foreign  policy.  When  the 
days  were  darkest  for  the  Revolutionary 
cause.  Pulaski  was  in  Poland,  far  from 
the  roar  o*  battle.  But,  exemplifying  the 
.spirit  of  friendship  that  alwa.vs  has  ex- 
isted between  Poland  and  the  United 
States,  he  crossed  the  sea.  organized  cav- 
alry divisions  of  the  Colonial  Army, 
fought  with,  and  counselled  with  George 
Washington. 

Today  the  United  States  is  repaying 
that  debt.  Wherever  an  Axis  ship  is  sent 
to  the  bottom,  wherever  ^^X's  plane, 
fortification  or  position  is  dest roved,  a 
blow  is  stiuck  for  restitution  of  Poland— 
an  expression  of  thanks  to  Pula.^ki  is 
voiced  in  a  most  material  way. 

Pulaskis  deeds  will  ever  remain  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  United 
States.  We  honor  ourselves  by  honoring 
him. 

No  greater  love  has  any  man,  than 
that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends. 
That  was  Pulaskis  love  for  fellow  cru- 
saders for  true  d.morr.irv. 
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Mo'tday.  Octcbcr  12.  1942 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  desire  to  siate  if  I  were  not  confined  to 
a  hospital.  I  would  be  present  today  and 
would  cast  my  vote  for  the  discharge  of 
the  committee  from  further  consideration 
of  the  poll-tax  bill  and  I  would  vote  for 
the  legislation. 

I  think  this  legislation  has  been  too 
long  delayed,  and  I  further  think  the 
Congress  is  entirely  within  its  rights  in 
passing  such  a  bill. 
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HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR 

E;   "HI-    Hi''"^l':   OF   HKPixE.-r'M  •■■,  FIVES 

Mondau.  October  12.  1942 

Mr.  JENNI.NtiS  M.  Speaker,  my 
-  friend  Max  Fiiedman,  a  lead.ng  business- 
man, a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  a 
member  of  the  county  court  of  Knoxville, 
called  my  attention  last  week  to  an  edi- 
torial by  Guy  L.  Smith,  editor  of  tlie 
Kncxville  Journal.  This  editorial  is  so 
eood  I  feel  it  should  be  made  available 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

INCITKRS    OF     RACI    INTOLKRANCB    ARE     TRAITOBS 

(By  Guy  L  Smith) 

Note:  Any  similarity  between  the  charac- 
ters portrayed  herein  and  actual  persons, 
living  or  dead,  is  purely  coincidental. 

Germany  is  full  o    Nazis. 

IX  you're  going  to  live  in  Oern:any,  you'd 
better  be  a  Nazi,  or  the  first  thing  you  kiiow 
youTl  find  yourself  facing  a  firing  squad  or 
moaning  low  In  a  concentration  camp. 

Becru^e  the  Nazi  theory  of  force  demands 
that  any  minority  shall  be  dealth  with  ruth- 
lessly, treated  aa  we  sometimes  say  "like  a 
dog,"  though  it  must  be  said  that  most  of 
us  treat  our  dogs  much  better  than  the  NukI 
treats  a  member  of  a  minority. 

When  we  think  cf  Nazis,  our  minds  natu- 
rally turn  toward  Hitler  and  Germany. 

V/e  think  of  cold,  hard  eyes.  We  think  cf 
voices  pitched  hlph  In  hysterical  vitupera- 
tion. We  think  of  g(X)se-stepplng  troops  and 
storm  troopers  with  their  swastika  arm  bands. 

But  all  the  Nazis  are  not  in  Germany.  We 
have  some  of  them  right  here  in  the  United 
Stales.  Not  all  of  them  belong  to  the  Bund, 
either.  Some  of  them  are  going  about  among 
us  in  perfect  freedom. 

Nor  are  all  these  Nazis  little  men  who 
simply  havp  boen  misled.  Some  of  them  are 
in  high  places  of  responsibility.  Some  of 
them,  God  pity  us,  occupy  pulpits  where  they 
sliame  the  God  they  claim  to  serve  by  being 
Nazis  in  their  hearts! 

There  are  many  symptoms  of  Nazism,  cither 
In  the  well-marked  variety  to  be  found  in 
Germany,  or  In  the  uncultivated  nnd  less 
plainly  branded  species  in  this  country. 

But  whatever  other  siijns  your  Nazi  may 
show  of  the  things  that  are  In  his  heart,  one 
common  tie  binds  together  all  the  Nazis 
under  the  sun.  whether  they  be  In  Germany, 
Japan,  Italy,  Seattle,  or  Knoxville.  That 
common  denominator  of  nazi-lsm  is  the  will- 
ful and  malicious  fanning  of  race  antago- 
nisms, the  deliberate  creation  of  hostility 
toward  racial  minorities. 

Let  us  Illustrate  what  we  mean.  There 
was  once  a  preacher  In  a  certain  town  who 
became  deeply  Involved  In  controversy  with 
one  of  Its  boards,  or  agencies.  It  was  an  Issue 
splendidly  suited  to  his  style  of  preaching. 
He  could  rant,  and  twist  the  facts  and  per- 
vert the  truth;  and— best  of  all  for  him — he 
could  get  in  an  occasional  sly  remark  In  the 
cturse  cf  his  sermons  that  would  do  any 
Nazi's  heart  good.  Such  remarks  dealt,  of 
coune,  with  racial  prejudices.  They  were 
calculated  to  hold  some  race  up  to  ridicule 
or  bollttlement  in  the  eyes  of  the  preacher  s 
trusting  congregation. 

I  remember  one  time,  when  his  contro- 
versy with  this  municipal  agency,  one  of 
whose  memfjers  was  a  Jew,  was  at  its  peak. 
he  had  this  to  say,  in  substance : 

"I  tell  ycu  I  have  more  reiipect  for  that 
Jew  who  thinks  so-and-so  than  I  have  for 
pious-faced  Christians  who  are  willing  to 
compromise  on  this  Issue." 


There  spoke  the  simon-pure  Nazi.  He 
couldn't  have  branded  himself  any  more  ef- 
fectively If  he  had  spoken  his  sermon  in 
German,  If  he  had  heiled  Hitler,  or  if  he 
had  appeared  In  his  pulpit  wearing  a  swas- 
tika arm  band. 

"That  Jew!"  What  a  world  of  scorn  this 
Nazi  managed  to  get  in  the  word  "that"! 
How  slyly  he  led  his  congregation  to  feel 
that  if  he  had  less  respect  for  the  gentiie 
members  of  this  agency  than  he  did  for 
"that  Jew,'  then  he  must  hold  them  in 
very  low  regard  indeed! 

Think  of  any  man's  having  the  effrontery 
tc  claim  to  represent  a  loving  God.  or  to  be 
a  proponent  of  the  brotherhood  cf  man,  and 
yet  standing  in  a  sacred  place  with  such 
words  as  these  on  his  lips  and  such  racial 
Intolerance  iu  his  heart! 

Of  course  It  never  occurred  to  this  Nazi 
that  the  Jew  whom  he  held  up  to  scnm  be- 
fore his  congregution.  In  an  effort  to  belittle 
the  latter's  colleagues.  In  World  War  No.  1 
was  serving  In  the  armed  forces  oi  his 
country  on  foreign  soU,  risking  his  life  as 
many  millions  of  other  American  boys  were 
to  preserve  this  Nation  from  the  very  Intol- 
erance cf  race  and  creed  and  color  which  this 
Nazi  In  the  pulpit  attempted,  at  least,  to 
inject  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  con- 
gregation. 

Nor  do  we  suppose  It  ever  occurred  to  this 
Nazi  that  He  in  whose  service  this  preacher 
had  the  audacity  to  list  himself  was  himself 
a  Jew  and  bravely  offered  up  his  life  In  crder 
to  give  the  world  a  religion  the  keynote 
of  which  was.  and  is,  the  substitution  of  love 
and  tolerance  for  hatred  and  Intolerance 
between  men,  and  races  of  men,  and  colors 
cf  men. 

Every  citizen  of  this  country  whose  mind 
has  been  developed  past  the  14-year-old  aver- 
age of  tlie  radio  audience  knows  that  his 
country  now  Is  facing  the  greatest  crisis  in  all 
its  history.  There  never  has  Ijeen  a  time 
ysixeii  tlie  Nazis  In  our  own  country,  these 
bent  on  fanning  antagonism  between  the 
various  races  and  colors  of  men  who  make 
America,  so  thoroughly  deserve  public  cen- 
sure and  condemnation. 

By  this  time  next  year,  lO.OCO.OOO  American 
men  will  be  under  arms,  ready  to  lay  down 
their  lives  to  preserve  a  way  of  life  that  Is  the 
exact  reverse  of  the  Nazism  made  In'emcus 
by  Hitler  and  Germany.  Wliat  a  ghastly  Joke 
It  is  on  these  men,  the  flower  of  young  Amer- 
ican manho*.)d,  that  while  they  fight  to  pre- 
serve our  way  of  life,  other  men,  whose  lives 
they  offer  their  bodies  to  save,  propaga'^e  and 
encourage  the  very  Nazism  our  armed  forces 
are  pledged  to  destroy  I 
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Monday,  October  12.  1942 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
believing  thai  true  American  heroism  :s 
always  entitled  to  recognition  and  com- 
mendation— wliether  on  the  fieid  of 
battle  or  in  civilian  life  on  the  home 
front — I  am  using  this  means  to  call 
attention  to,  and  make  a  permanent  rec- 
ord of,  the  brave  and  heroic  action  of  a 
13-year-old  farm  boy,  Billy  Cundiff,  liv- 
ing not  far  from  my  home  in  Clinton 
County,  Ohio. 

On  Sunday  morning.  Billy's  mother, 
Mrs.  Elsie  Cole  Cundiff,  was  attempting 


to  start  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove  &l  w^^r 
farm  home,  4  miles  south  of  Wilmington. 
Ohio,  when  the  stovo  exploded,  covering 
her  with  flames.  Mrs.  Cundiff  threw 
herself  on  a  bed  and  her  son,  Billy,  •who 
was  in  the  kitchen,  smothered  the  flames 
with  btdclothes.  Billy  dragged  his 
mother  from  the  house  and  then  broke 
down  a  front  door  to  get  back  into  the 
burning  hou.se  and  save  his  five  younger 
brothers,  who  were  still  in  bed  upstairs, 
four  of  them  ill  with  whooping  cough; 
and  put  the  five  boys  in  their  automobile. 
Neighbors  took  Mrs.  Cundiff  and  her  son 
to  the  hospital  where  the  mother  died, 
and  the  lad  Is  recovering  from  severe 
buins. 

Young  Billy  Cundiff  is  t.  typical  Ameri- 
can farm  boy,  who.  in  a  time  of  emer- 
gency and  danger,  forgot  about  his  own 
.safety  and  risked  his  life  to  protect  his 
loved  ones. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  stufi  of  which 
heroes  are  made.  It  is  my  hope  that 
young  Billy's  heroism  will  not  be  over- 
locked  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and 
other  orcanizations  which  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  brave  actions  of  American 
civilians. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  Octcber  12.  1942 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  re.solution: 

Whereas  the  preservation  of  the  Integrity 
and  stability  of  local  government  is  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  our  American  and 
democratic  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  the  stability  and  Integrity  of  lo- 
cal government  depends  on  the  efflclent  and 
accurate  asi>essmeni  of  real  and  personal 
property  for  tax  purposes:   and 

Whereas  the  asscs?ors  cannot  fjerform 
their  constitutional  duties  in  making  cor- 
rect and  lecral  asses.<-.ments  of  many  proper- 
tics  without  field  Inspection  of  the  properly; 
and 

Whereas  lack  of  such  Inspection  might 
invalidate  the  local  assessment  roll,  resulting 
in  special  tux  hearings,  court  suits,  and  tax 
delinquencies;  and 

Whereas  the  ess^essors  are  doing  everything 
porslble  to  operate  their  offices  consistent 
with  the  war  effort,  eliminating  auto  travel 
insofar  as  possible  by  use  of  the  telephone, 
m^ills,  and  reorganization  of  field  work;  and 

Whereas  those  In  auchonty  have  not  yet 
recognized  this  need  by  permitting  assessors 
to  purcha.sc  new  tires  or  to  permit  used  ones 
to  be  recapped,  yet  other  occupations  have 
been  awarded  such  privilege,  who  must  de- 
pend on  Icxal  taxation  for  their  maintenance: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Association 
of  Assessing  Officers,  In  conference  assembled 
at  Denver  on  September  11,  1942,  hereby  in- 
sistently urges  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion to  give  Its  earnest  consideration  to  revis- 
ing its  regulations  as  to  make  It  possible  for 
assessing  officers,  and  their  deputies  who 
work  in  the  field  and  who  cannot  prcpe.iy 
perform   their   duties    without    automobUs 
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creaing  day  brings  to  the  dcj-k 
of  us  rcpresentini?  agricultura 
the  plight  of  the  far'ner  in  his 
keep  enough  labor  to  carry  or 
Today  again  I  havt  received, 
almost  daily  for  several  weeks 
being  sent  in  by  merchant.^  a 
showing  farm  sal*'  after  farm 
entire  herds  of  dairj,  cattle  bei 
With  the  U5ual  statement  that 
inability  to  obtain  help  they  w 
to  sell  and  go  out  of  business, 
tion  IS  indeed  acute  and  critical 

I.    therefore,   suggest    and 
General   Hershey.   Director   of 
S'^rvice,  in   conjunction  with 
powpr  Board  and  the  Departm 
Mculiure.  take  immediate  steps 
in  stopping  this  exodus  from 
and  that  the  following  directiv 
cfleclue  at  once; 

That  all  persons  affected  b\ 
Icctive  Semce  Act  not  already 
into  the  armed  forcei.  whose  cl 
pation   for   the   past   3   j'eats 
that  of  a  farm  operator  or  far 
a^  d..solosed  by  their  respective 
naires.  be  temporarily  deferred 
tive  instructions  be  given   to 
boards  to  make  such  ten  t,  :  , 
ment.     Pcndins  .such   ten;. 
ment  said  local  boards  refrain 
ductms  any  of  j-uch  persons 
reclassiflcatlon  of  those  farm 
and  farm  laborers  eneaeed  in 
duction  of  essential  food  and  fi^: 
war  effort. 

That   the   further   fcllowing 
taken  just  as  speedily  as  pos.s: 
'a'  An  immediate  survey  tx> 
the  Selective  Service  in  conjunc 
the  Manpower  Beard  and   the 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  the 
determining  the  amount  of 
and   slciUed    farm   operators   a 
laborers    available    m    the    cor 
United  States. 

<bi  That  a  survey  be  made  bj 
lective  Service  in  conjunction 
Department    of    Agriculture 
neces.<;ary    amount    of    farm 
essential  to  carry  on  the  food 
victory  program. 
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e^oont;al  to  the  war  effort,  and  whose 
chief  occupation  ha.s  been  that  of  farm 
operators  or  farm  laborers  for  the  past 
3  years,  be  permanently  deferred  from 
Induction  in  the  aimed  forces  so  long  as 
they  engage  themselves  in  essential  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

<d>  That  farm  organizations  or  repre- 
sentative farme.s  be  given  equal  repre- 
sentation on  all  of  the  agencies  dealing 
with  manpower  or  priorities,  heretofore 
or  hereafter  created  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  the  war. 

»e)  That  adequate  publicity  be  given 
to  the  part  the  farmer  has  had  and  is 
having  in  the  war  program,  and  that 
such  publicity  be  especially  emphasized 
in  the  rural  communities  through  the 
weekly  newspapers  and  otherwise,  to 
the  effect  that  food  and  fiber  is  just 
as  es.sential  to  the  war  effort  as  the 
worker  in  a  defense  plant,  and  that  pro- 
ducing necessary  food  and  fiber  is  just 
as  patriotic  as  serving  in  the  armed 
forces. 

'f '  That  the  Selective  Service  Admin- 
istrator be  explicit  and  firm  in  his  in- 
structions to  the  local  board.,  in  em- 
phasizing the  necessity  for  keeping  the 
experienced  farrXiCr  and  farm  laborer  on 
the  farms  and  ranches  necessary  to  the 
program  to  produce  food  and  fiber  es- 
sential to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
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HON    LOUS  J.  UPOZZiM.! 

-E'.V    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo\dav.  October  12.  1942 

Mr.  CAPOZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  450 
years  ago  on  this  day,  an  Italian  sailor, 
whose  destiny  it  was  to  have  his  name 
forever  remembered  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  set  foot  on  a  new  continent.  So 
far  as  the  people  of  the  Old  World  were 
concerned  an  entirely  new  world  was  dis- 
covered. 

Occasionally  it  is  well  to  remind  our- 
selves of  the  social  effects  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  Columbus  rather  than  the 
scientific  effects.  In  so  doing  we  appre- 
ciate that  the  courage,  skill,  and  foresight 
of  Colum.bus.  who  matched  his  opinion 
against  the  unknown  dangers  believed  to 
exist  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  then 
known  world,  were  responsible  for  the 
eventual  birth  in  the  world  of  a  new  con- 
cept of  government.  This  concept  has 
done  much  in  the  writing  of  a  new  chap- 
ter in  the  story  of  human  relaticns  and 
human  rights.  It  is  fair  to  state  that 
the  duscovery  of  America  was  the  first 
contribution  by  an  Italian  to  the  eventual 
greatne.ss  of  our  country. 

Without  Columbus  there  would  have 
been  no  Valley  Forge,  no  Gettysburg, 
yes.  no  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
no  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
There  would  have  l)een  the  same  old 
world  which  to-day  has  not  changed 
greatly  from  the  old  world  of  the  day  of 


Columbus.  Indeed,  we  have  a  vivid  ex- 
ample of  what  the  old  world  of  Columbus 
was  like  when  we  are  reminded  of  the 
great  number  of  acts  of  terrorism  which 
are  now  taking  place  in  Europe  and  Asia 
of  the  present  day. 

Those  of  our  fellow  Am.ericans  who  are 
proud  to  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  May- 
'  flower,  must  first  admit  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Columbu-s.  The  Mayfloicer 
I  which  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  the  year 
1620.  would  have  been  a  forgotten  hulk 
were  it  not  for  the  Nina,  the  PiTita  and 
the  Santa  Marie,  which  preceded  her  by 
128  years. 

Today  Columbus  looms  more  impor- 
tant than  ever,  because  all  that  Colum- 
bus made  possible  by  his  courage  and 
foresight  is  in  danger  of  destruction.  It 
was  his  unwavering  faith,  his  dogged 
determination,  which  led  to  the  eventual 
establishment  of  our  democracy,  ac- 
claimed throughout  the  world  as  an  out- 
standing government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people. 

Throughout  our  land  numerous  cele- 
brations are  being  held  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  day,  honoring  the  man  who 
gave  America  to  us.  the  A.merica  we  now 
love,  and  for  whose  preservation  many 
have  given  their  lives  and  countle.ss 
others  are  ri-sking  theirs.  However,  to 
my  fellow  Americans,  I  say  that  we  must 
do  something  more  than  celebrate.  We 
must  rcdedicate  ourselves  with  renewed 
vigor  to  the  continued  whole-hearted 
support  of  our  Government,  enduring 
every  .sacrifice  unflinchingly,  to  the  end 
that  America,  as  we  know  it,  may  con- 
tinue to  exi.st.  Then,  and  only  then,  will 
it  be  definitely  established  that  the  his- 
torical service  rendered  to  mankind  by 
this  great  Italian  shall  not  have  been  in 
vain. 

Much  has  happened  in  and  about 
America,  since  it  was  first  discovered  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  its  present  status. 
Ever  since  its  discovery  millions  of  per- 
sons emigrated  from  the  different  coun- 
tries of  the  Old  World  and  have  con- 
tributed their  efforts  to  the  building  of 
our  countrj'.  Amongst  them  have  come 
the  people  of  Italy,  descendants  of  the 
great  discoverer,  who  joined  with  other 
immigrants  in  contributing  their  labor 
their  sweat  and  their  blood  in  achiev- 
ing all  that  America  now  stands  for. 

Americans  of  Italian  origin  through- 
out the  country  are  observing  this  day 
with  great  pride.  To  them  it  is  a  re- 
minder that  it  has  not  been  enough  for 
one  Italian  to  have  made  this  great  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  world. 
They  recognize  their  obligation,  as  de- 
scendants of  Columbus,  to  make  and 
continue  to  make,  every  sacrifice  '  both 
at  the  fighting  front  and  at  the  home 
front,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  social 
effects  of  Columbus'  work  and  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  great  rights  of  Amer- 
ican democracy. 

It  has  been  stated  that  about  500,000 
Americans  of  Italian  origin  are  in  the 
nghting  forces  of  our  country  and  about 
75.000  are  .sons  of  nonnaturalized  par- 
ents. A  few  days  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
rank  injustice  being  done  i    i:.    t  non- 
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naturalized  parents  when  we  record  then: 
as  enemy  aliens. 

Today  would  be  a  fine  time,  by  way  of 
honoring  the  great  discoverer,  for  each 
and  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  pledge  his  support  to  leg- 
islation facilitating  the  granting  of  citi- 
zenship to  all  tlse  so-called  enemy  alien 
parents  having  children  in  the  armed 
forces.  In  -n  div.nc  we  shall  raise  the 
morale  of  a  people  v.lio  in  peace  and  in 
war  have  always  demonstrated  their  af- 
fection and  devotion  to  our  country. 


V.»  Vote  .Again;.*  Inii'it^cn 
I.X'ILNSION   L.V    KLMAHK-S 

OF 

HON.  EDWiN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IF,  ;  Fi^ENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  12.  1942 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Spt'aker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  news  article: 

DrAR  Friend;  The  teachers  of  the  Bain- 
brldge  School  District  deny  being  pressured 
Into  signing  a  letter  falsely  accusing  n?.e  of 
voting  for  inflation.  They  claim  it  was  their 
own  idea. 

In  reality,  I  voted  to  prevent  Inflation  and 
allow  the  farmer  cost  of  production. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
found  the  antl-inflatlon  measure  for  which 
I  voted  acceptable  to  him. 

Farmers  In  my  district  and  around  Bain- 
bridge  are  leaving  the  farms  by  the  hundreds 
because  they  cannot  ."tay  in  business  for  what 
they  are  getting  fcr  their  dairy  and  farm 
products. 

Our  people  and  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
depend  upon  these  farmers  to  stay  on  their 
farms.  Otherwise  we  will  all  starve  next 
winter.  The  fa'.Tner  cannot  keep  on  losing 
money  much  longer. 

In  spite  of  the  personal  dislike  which 
Mr.  Chnsfleld,  wealthy  manufacturer,  and  a 
few  other  rich  men  in  Balnbridge  have  for 
your  Congressman,  I  will  stand  by  the  people 
who  are  trying  to  win  the  war  by  producing 
food  for  us  all. 

I  am  sure  the  teachers  of  Balnbridge  will 
not  allow   themselves  to  be   drawn   further 
Into  a  political   and   personal   broil  to  dis- 
credit my  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  farmer. 
Your    Congrefsman, 

Edwin  A.  Hall. 


(Prom  a  letter  that  appeared  In  the  Blng- 
hamton  Sun.  entitled  'Hall  for  the  Farm- 
er.") 

The  fanners  are  right.  They  are  standing 
on  one  big  premise,  and  that  is  that  Amer- 
icans at  home  and  in  the  armed  forces  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  keep  eating  if  they  are  going  to 
gst  anjrwhere  in  this  war.  The  job  of  feeding 
these  millions  Is  up  to  the  farmers  and 
farmers  alone. 

To  my  mind,  the  point  Is  that  Eddie  Hall 
voted  right  when  he  strung  along  with  the 
farmer.  The  farmer  Is  the  backbone  of  this 
N  ■:  a.  no  matter  what  they  tell  you,  and 
<  :.y;jody  that  sticks  with  the  farmer  is  all 
right,  for  my  money. 

Delaware  C~fM  v  T  ^-vmlp 

.r....i,    A'.     Y. 


Th..'  PcJ  Ta.x  and  the  1940  Congrtssior..! 
Vote 

EXiENSlON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  P.  GALE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  i  f    i  Fi  Kl::.-_1::>-  lAilVES 

Monday.  October  12.  1942 

Mr.  GALE  M:  Speaker,  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  Third  District  of  Minnesota,  the 
1940  population  was  321,987.  In  the  1940 
congressional  elections,  a  total  of  146,885 
people  voted  in  my  distric*- 46  px^rcent 
of  the  whole  population.  la  ilie  Third 
District  of  Mississippi,  a  poll-tax  State, 
the  1940  population  was  435.530 — more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  greater  than 
the  population  of  my  district.  Yet  there 
the  total  vote  in  the  1940  congressional 
election  was  only  13,864 — less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  vote  in  my  disfr.ct  with  a 
hundred  thousand  fewer  people,  and  only 
3  percent  of  the  population  of  that  Mis- 
sissippi di3trict.  In  fact,  the  vote  In  my 
district  with  a  population  of  321.987  was 
larger  than  the  entire  vote  in  all  7 
districts  of  Mississippi  with  a  total  popu- 
lation of  2,183,796.  The  following  table, 
which  was  submitted  in  evidence  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
the  poll  tax,  shows  the  congressional  vote 
and  percent  of  population  voting  in  elec- 
tions and  primaries  in  poll-tax  States  In 
1940: 

Congressional  vote  and  percent  of  population 
voting  in  elections  and  primaries  in  poll-tax 
States.  1940 
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'  108  of  240  precincts  (45  perornt).  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  Montgomery,  kh...  May  9. 1940 

'  N'o  opi>oncnt. 

» 17»  of  24S  precincts  (78  percentl,  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  Montgomery.  Ala.,  May  9, 1940. 

•206  of  277  precincts  (96  percentt,  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  Monlgomery,  Ala.,  May  9, 1940. 

'  Complete— the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  Mont- 
gomery, .\la..  May  9, 1940. 

•  269  of  277  precincts  (97  percent).  Mobile  Reclster. 
Mobile.  Ala.,  May  9.  1940. 

'  274  of  306  precincts  (90  percent),  Arkansas  Democrat 
Little  Rock,  Ark  .  Aug.  28,  1940. 

•  178  of  277  precincts  (78  percent),  Arkansas  Democrat, 
Little  Kuck,  Ark.,  Aug.  14, 1940. 
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10.  Brown 

Tot«l.„. 

Mississippi: 

1.  Rankin 

2.  Doxev  

3.  VVhliting- 
ton 

4.  Ford , 

5.  Collin.-! 

6.  Colmer  .... 

7.  McGehee... 

Total 

South    Caro- 
lina: " 

1.  Rivirs 

2.  Fulnier 

3.  Hare  

,  4.  Bryson 

5.  Richards... 

6.  McMillan.. 

Total 

Tennps.see: 

1.  Reece(R.)»« 

2.  Jennings 
(R.)  ••  ... 

3.  Kefauver... 
4    Gore  

5.  Priest 

6.  Courtney.. 

7.  Pearson 

8.  Coor)er 

0.  I>avis 

Total 

Texas. 

1.  Patman.. 

2.  Dies  

•No  opj>i)nent 

•  220  of  31f.  f)n«rlnrts  (70  pr^oent ),  Arkansas  I>emocrat. 
Little  Hock,  Ark..  Aug  28. 1940 

«  310  of  311  prwincis  (99  r.-rcent)    Arkansas  Garett« 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  Aue  14,  104f' 

"  .Average  for  5  dislrirt.s 

"  Lacking  1  pre<inct  in  1  county  in  district  of  18  '100 
percent).   Savannah    Morning   News,   Savannah.    Ga 
Sepl    13.  19H). 

'»  2<icouni  i«i,  2«  report«d,  ft  complete,  Savannah  Morn- 
ing .Sews.  Savannah,  Cfa.,  Scptenilier  13.  1940 

'•  19  count ir-s.  11  refwrted,  2  cr>rrril''te.  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution. Atlanta,  Ga..  Sept.  12.  1940 

"  Average  for  4  dUtricUv 

•«  191  of  ^'02  precincts  (95  percent).  Jack»f)n  Clarion 
Ledger.  Jackson,  Mis8  .  Aug.  29, 1940 

"  .So  poll  tax  re(juired  in  5V)uth  Carolina  primaries 

>'  197 of  199 precincts  W  percent),  the  News  and  Cour 
ler,  ("Iwrlcston,  S.  C„  Aug   29,  1940. 

"234  of  248  precincts   (94   p<»rcent),   the   Chail#»toa 
Evening  Post,  Charleston,  .'^.  C  ,  Aug.  28,  !940 

'•312  of  32-' jt>re<>!ii cu«    (95    pj-icrnt  i,  ihe  Charleston 
Evening  Po'SJ,  Charleston.  S.  C  ,  Aug   28,  1940 

»i  2.58 of  »12 precincts  (95  percent ).  Spartanburg  H(>faid. 
Sparunbuig,  S.  C.  Aug.  29,  1940 

«»  Complete  (100  percent).  Spartanburg  Herald.  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C,  Aug  20.  1940 

■  1  precinct  rotasinc  (lOO  [xsrcent),'  Spartanburg  Her- 
ald. Spartanburg.  S.  C..  Aug  29,  1940. 

«  Repu(>lican  candid;ile  nominated  by  convention. 

"  198  of  234  precincts  (85  percent).  Nashville  Banner, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  2,  i'MO. 

»  Practically  corir'l«te  (estimated  95  p<»reent),  Stttt- 
ville  Banner,  Nashville.  Tern  ,  Aug.  2,  l»4n. 

"  238  of  261  precincts  (91  i>ercent),  Nashville  Baaav. 
Nashville,  Tenn,,  Aug.  2,  1940. 

>  11  counties.  11  reported,  8  oonipieir.  Sm  Ai 
Expi-pss.  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  July  »•.  ^"^■• 

»ll  counties,  11  reported.  6  comp  ■  »     \i 

Express,  tiao  Antonio,  Tex.,  July  18^  i. 
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21  110, 
22126. 
34  l.-?l. 

30  129 


9i"i7 
87(1 
(*2l 
(viSi 


276.873 

316.  .nr^, 

42.884 

36.995 

63.295 

130.  :m 

.50,  IS'i 
217.  .599 
92,  5.59 
57,286, 
4r,,  616: 
17, 176| 
18.334 
26,455 

26,314 
31,0'.'0' 
53.3161 

31.151 

71.018| 
25,251! 
108.139, 
44.296! 
190,  396, 
161,. 577' 
125,412' 
68.715; 
65,  618, 
89,  .'.92' 
82,328' 
66.1.";9 
58.  727 
71,782 
72,412 
93.990 
97,  l«8 
64.  W7 
76,  O.'V) 
92,866 
73, 316 
119,972 
62.  ^4:1 
64,2.50 
07,520 


36.722 
41.217 
33. 760 
67.61(1 
63,77K 
65.549 
41,663 
57.879 
60,  875 
87, 1.56 
75^763 


111.  125 

84,622 
77. 769 
103.291 
(^5,534 
48.041 
5-2.  709 
S3.  415 
49.  218 
86.  956' 
48,217, 
43,5481 


33  420. 

26  409. 
24  60. 
18'  65. 
24  114. 
25?J6, 

27  6S. 
24  383, 
20  16(1. 
27  W). 
20,  94. 
24;  33. 
19  29. 
23    46, 


23,  44.095 
■21  a-?,  731 
22  104,280 


22    59, 

24  113 

1'.),  4)1. 

25  170. 
21:  73. 

24  337. 
21  33-i. 

31  196. 

25  132. 
30  113. 
35' 1.5.5. 
3,5  129, 

28  1-2(1. 

26  94, 
3;V104. 
-27  12\ 

32  137, 
30  171, 
3(1  U»%. 
32  lis, 

27  179, 
30121, 
27  \:»\ 

24  \2f\ 

25  109, 

29  1U8, 


414, 
992 


15  39, 
14'  41, 
131  45, 
16'  7-2, 
17  69, 
181  70, 
13,  48. 
171  K, 
20'  89. 
IK  134. 
22,100. 


831 
111 


46 
42 


912     47 
s(i9     51 


51 
42 
45 
43 


2V6  45 

1M>  40 

67(1  50 

M'l  ;{9 

Xa  38 

665'  41 

6.541  48 

494  46 
.11.1 

106.073     :O:182.0S7|  34 


.526  51 

710,  ,50 

723,  34 

8381  32 

723!  44 

131):  44 

9.M  37 

Ci'.^l  42 

460.  .34 

2(!l*l  38 

440|  42 

8I61  48 

235:  31 

498  41 


.39 
43 
43 


.1 


075     42 

048.    3S 


31 
40 


7,59,  36 

264  44 

fiii5  46 

043'  49 

,525 1  48 

2-J8:  .52 

070  60 

224  55 

6S3:  52 

0.34 1  42 

370;  48 

286,  49 

.'*;'!  48 

p-if,'  ,52 

2.50'  50 

OtiOl  49 

Ofii  .53 

449;  50 

44!\  45 

1781  45 

Z^i'  41 

500  45 


573  16 

217i  14 

008  18 

.536!  30 

6.50  21 

HVi]  22 


15 
25 


162'  29 
S!'2l  '25 
8671.... 


430,285... 


27  146, 

H:138, 
2i  196,  293i  45 
27:113. 
29'  79, 
25:101. 
28,143, 
27  93, 
23  1.58. 
81, 


v004 
,179 


.  Ki3' 
.0261 


47 
44 


042,    47 
823,    51 


,88:*! 

,91,',' 


24   lfi,946'    45 


AHiBiT  14. — Congressional  I'Ote  and  percent 
of  population  voting  in  1940  election,  by 
non-poll-tax  States — Continued 


State  and  success-    ^ 
(ul  candidate       ^ 


Ohio— Con. 

Vorys , 

Bfi'jmhart 

Uarter 

Sicn-st 

Thorn 

McOrepor 

Imhoff 

Kirwan 

Sw<«ney 

Crosser  . 

Bolton ] 

B*nder 

Younft 

Oklahoma: 

Disney 

Nirhois    

Cartwripht... 

Buren 

Monroney 

Johnson 

Massinpale... 

Uiiley 

Ri'JJt-rs 

Oregon: 

Mott 

Pierf* 

AntjoU 

Pennsylvania: 

S;lfks 

McCiranery.. 

Bradley 

Sheri'ian 

Smith 

Mvers 

Scott 

Wolfcnden... 

Oerlach 

Kinrer 

Bolaud 

Flannery 

Fenton 

Mo.scr 

Rutherford... 

Rich 

Ditter 

Simpson 

Kunkel 

Jarrett 

Walter 

Haines 

Van  Zandt... 

Snyder 

Faiidi.s 

Oraham 

Tihbott 

Kellcy  

Rodgers 

Scanlon 

Weiss 

Fherharter... 

MeArdle 

Wright  

Rhode  Island: 

For  and 

Foearlv 

South  Dakota: 

Mnndt 

Case 

rtah: 

Granger 

Robinson 

VeriuoDt: 

Phimley 

Washingtiin: 

Mafouson 

Jat'kson 

Smith 

Hill 

Leavy 

Coffee 

West  Virginia: 

Ramsay    

Randolph 

Edmi«ton 

Johiisoa 

Kee 

Smith 

Wisconsin: 

BolU's 

Sauthofl  

Stevenson 

Wasielewski.. 

Thtll , 

Keefe 

Murray 

Johns 

Hull     

(jebrmaon ... 
Wyoming: 

^Iclntyre.. 


12388.712 
13;219,  310 
14.531.  4»9 
15:199.609 
10  372.099 
17  2M.  315' 
18.-»21,626i 
191441.340: 
30,282.6161 
2l'30.\4.'54| 
22(698,6601 
('■)i I 

(•)! 

1 1416,863 
2-239. 001 
31:1-20,  322i 
4  324,641 
5|,397.  3K5 
61242.241 
7|  189.  .547 
8;  206. 434 
o 

11.521.594 
2  210,991 
S:355. 099 
i 

1  252,131 

2  239. 193 
31 272.  .577 
4:273,964 
5'296,0fKl 
6'-29.3,  8.'4 
7,304,  ■^55 
8;310,  7f« 
9'-285.  248 

10:348.  130 
11,301.243 
121441,518 
13  355.  218 
14,241,884 
15|212.979 
161244.920 
17. 289.  247 
IS  215.  3.''2 
19  3-24.8.57 
30;2S6,430 
2!  1-260. 496 
22;a<6,835 
23  285,  (W 
24128,5,956 

25  25.5.  .523 

26  341.221 
27. 4*,  490 

28  303,411 

29  252,  .533 
30'276,948 
31318.  .584 
32  306.  796 
33,287.077 
34  322.1341 

1:338,883 

2.374.463 

l!48.5.  829: 
2  157, 132 

1|256,388 
2  293,922 


(') 


350.231 


1412,689 

2TO.757 

258,301 

4244,908 

6  274,7.51 

6  275.782 


1|281.333 
2  297, 167 
3:316,017 
4  323,202 
6  305,  72a 
6  378.630 

I  I 

1  293,974 
2>3I9,  069 
8:290^719 
4375.418 
6'301.467 
61284. 114 
7,29.5.305 

1329,815 
0<294,618 
10,353.088 


....  {')  12.50,  742 


91.767 
6-i.442 

121.037, 
57.  3,'« 
9Z469 
69,  102 
79.718 

122, 075 
72.396 
79,602 

16,5,  3221 


93,366 
60,  351 
68.344 
69,040 
93,4.57 
52,338 
30,884 
48,737 


145,  675 

41,.S32 
84.275 


23il78. 
28  102. 
23,'J31. 
29;  97 

25  IM, 

27  125. 
■2.'i  l«rt, 

28  197. 
2'"  107, 

26  93 
24;2'.)1, 


8'«2'  46 

7I6|  47 

580j  44 

592  49 

098  44 

4451  49 

3H4:  45 

091 :  45 

Olio  38 

2»-iO'  30 

595  42 


22  1,50,141 

21  W),  9M 
21  )s(i.  4a9; 
311  97, »» 
23rl'J9,  14.><i 
22'  74,681 
21!  .'«.97nl 
24  j  90,545: 


28  21.3. 143) 

21    74.  705' 
-24  ItjJ.OM 


64,599 
6'>.  S44 
77,  436 
7'1,45S 
76,  724 
82,  550 
29,416 
29.601 
55,  919 
72.843 
65.  3(VS 
101,854 
68,501 

45.  140 
54.981 

61,  167 
7.5,006 

46.  .V.»5 
74,420 
64.  188 
5-2,  .530 
60,848 
57,0271 
54,6311 
5S,442| 
64,  669 
75,243 
58,  772| 
50,  1471 

62,  4.50 
76,819 
62,  121 1 
70,8341 
75,004 

87.327i 
87,253 

13.5. 4061 
47.051 

62.654 
86,874 

89,637 

113,088, 

66,314 
60.  .529 
50.493 
67,  5h2 
71,5361 

72,  717' 
77, 045' 
79,441 
82, 979; 
81. 903; 
10.5.927 

69.276 
60.481 
54.457 
57.381 
73,728 
66.821 
5S,(V,/0 
49,005 
61,009 
50.776 


26  104. 

36ia3, 

28  12-2. 

27  UK. 
2()i:;7. 

28  13.5. 
26  1.5.5, 

25  138, 
3nji06. 

21  126, 

22  124, 

23  17f^ 

19  139, 

20  K.5, 

26  91. 

25  101, 

26  120, 

22  N), 

23  1.36. 

22  1 10. 
2(1  9.3. 
21:110. 
20  101, 
19    96, 

23  95, 
19  12r^ 
17  145, 

19  10,5. 

20  92. 

22  1-24, 

24  n:. 

30    90. 

25  12s. 

23  139. 


HS6< 
219| 


1.59 
6.30 

925 
726 

2(>() 


7511 
<j98, 


26  151.844' 
23  162  179 

28  227.  373' 
30    71.178 

2t  109, 675 

29  137, 306 


28  18.5,068 
25  11 5.  .523 

23  109, 459I 
21    W8.496i 

24  121.840 
3r.  113,870 

y.  136,  632 
2f.  133,9.56' 

25  141,251 

26  1.57.  470 

27  13a  12« 

28  171.689 


23' 124. 
19  1.3«,. 
19  l\K 
15!  161. 
I9I166. 
23  116, 
2(,  113, 
15  111, 
21  U. 5. 
19  106. 


36 
34 

30 
32 
31 
30 
44 


41 

38 

48 


701,  42 

138  43 

6.36  45 

117  43 

I'.*  46 

092'  46 


51 
.54 


730!  37 

274 1  .36 

199  41 

1.^9  40 

99:1,  30 

941:  .35 

085'  43 


41 
42 
38 
42 

38 


520'  :<6 

CK5!  .39 

296,  35 

474  M 

801  37 

942!  37 


34 
35 


44l'  36 

,549;  45 

S.'4  43 

533 j  44 

7'23  45 

341  43 


45 
43 

47 
45 

43 

46 


25  140,477     39 


45 
43 
42 
40 
44 
41 

40 
45 
45 
49 
42 
46 


122'  42 

K4'J  43 

399;  40 

125,  43 

I59I  42 

37l!  41 

74&i  39 

000  33 

6(X)  30 

0^26|  40 


S7.030I    23  106,888'    43 


>  At  large. 


Tr'ce  Control  Measure 


EXTi3,-l'j:N   v.'F   I'.EMAKKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  RODGERS 


or  1  I  ^ ■ 


IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  RFl 


\  T5 


Monday,  October  12,  1942 


Mr.  RODGERS  of  Pennsylvanm.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday,  October  8,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
cluded an  editorial  from  the  Enterprise 
News  of  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  with 
reference  to  my  vote  on  the  price  control 
bill.  Since  there  has  been  much  talk, 
publicity,  and  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject following  the  President's  mes.sage, 
September  7.  and  e\en  since  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  I  am  prompted  by  this  editorial 
as  well  a.":  by  letters  received  to  rfler 
further  comment,  especially  as  regards 
agriculture,  about  which  there  appears  to 
be  so  much  misunderstanding. 

None  of  u.s  want  inflation,  most  cer- 
tainly not.  There  was  no  argument  on 
that  score.  How  best  to  prevent  infla- 
tion, or  at  least  curb  the  p  esc^nt  tendency 
towar(l  inflation,  dovelopod  manj  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  B'^  it  remembered, 
however,  that  these  differences  were  on 
plans  and  methods,  not  as  to  the  objec- 
tive. 

From  the  President  s  message  the  fol- 
lowing Is  quoted: 

After  all,  parity  Is,  by  its  very  definittcn.  a 
fair  relationship  between  the  prices  of  the 
things  farmers  sell  and  the  thlnp^  they  buy. 
Calcul.itlons  of  parity  must  Include  all  costd 
of  production  Including  the  cost  of  lalwr. 

The  bill,  as  it  passed  :'  i  House,  pro- 
vided that: 

For  the  purposes  of  iliis  act  parity  prices 
and  comparable  prices  lor  any  agricultural 
commodity  shall  be  determined  as  authorized 
by  existing  law  but  shall  also  Include  all  farm 
labor. 

The  bill  asflna!!?-  \  •cd  on  in  the  House 
passed  by  a  v*  ; ,.  .  .tanlial  ma.lonty, 
namely  284  tn  h? 

The  bill  Vi-ai  hr:.ti,(if-a  :ii  tl.t.  b.j.a.e 
and  went  to  CO!  :■  r*  I  i         i    •    ..jxirlof 

H;   U-.  .■    ,  •    C   -U::>"^-        T::t"    D,:.    ii. 

signe,:  i,  V  ■;  ;,:■  }■'■  ^'S.cv):[  ii-.a  ->>  v." 
lie  L:,  vv  :>,■■  :._\'  i.i  ■:,-•  S-v,  r:'}  -: 
Conprt .---  ^  ;',:i;:-»  r  5:8  ,-•■:•.  o.ii 
H  Ii  7,-^-n,  .::i  ;i.  ;  \'  a:^!'-::;':  Hit 
pt.;..;*  1'.  -■  >  i.,',.nt  i  "i  A'  1  o'  ll^4.;,  t, 
preventing;  :i:lia' :, .;;,  .i-ai  !■■  i  i  :  !> 
poses.  Am<>ric  r-:,.;  p;  v.-iji.,- 
law  is  the  fo.i,  a  :::•..• 

That  modifications.    .'  .  1  :<    ; 
mum  prices  estab!    ].>ii   :   : 
commodity   and    :   :    c  irii.    :  i 


.    p.  :■;- 

■'.'t   !lLii 

I  -  !on, 

.i.j  .:i 
•   S'Ur- 


!n  maxl- 
r. cultural 
;    ocesaed 


or  manufactured  m  whole  ur  substantial  pa  it 
from  any  agricultural  commodity,  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  b-  •'•.'.  P"  '  lent. 
In  any  ca^e  where  It  appear.s  •  •  i  i.  :ii,jdl- 
flcatlon  Is  necessary  to  l:    :'  :.     produc- 

tion of  such  commodity  l  r  v.^;  p..Aiposes.  Df 
where  by  reason  of  increased  labor  or  other 
costs  U)  the  prcxlucers  of  such  agricultural 
comm(Xiity  incurred  since  January  1.  IMl, 
the  maximum  prices  so  establtsl  •  i  *  no! 
reflect  such  increased  costs. 

Prom  a.;  i:    ;.<   foregoing  il  :.-  c' 
that  there  was  no  disagre«ixMO^  a^  m 


A 


'(■.k; 


r ' !. 


A 


(    \ 


a-.;ressional  record 


whclhrr  or  not  labor  costs  should  be  in- 
cluded in  dc  -Ai  prices  ja:d  to  the 
farmer  for  ural  prcJucts:  the 
diAagreements  were  as  to  m-thods.  In 
fact,  the  law  as  passed  is  evfn  broader 
than  the  prevision  contain r-d  in  the 
Houve  bill  as.  in  addition  to  l^bor,  it  also 
Pi ov ides  "or  other  costs." 

Furthermore,  it  Is  difficult 
ho*.  or  why.  appro.ximafely 
of  the  population,  a.s  a  grour 
approximately    10   percent   o: 


national  Income,  by  having  c(  sts  of  pro- 
duction fairly  considered  cculc  contribute 
to  inflation  to  any  apprecla  )Ie  degree 
The  best  safeguard  againi.t  nllalion  is 
the  production  of  consumer  roods,  food 
supplies  included,  to  meet]  con.sumer 
demands. 

The  is.«ue  was  not  entirely  t:  lat  of  rela- 
tive income  to  the  farmer  anc  his  family 
but  also  whether  or  not  agriri  Itutal  pro- 
duction not  cnly  could  be  mainiained  but 
fxpand'^d  to  meet  e.ssential  [future  re- 
quirements. 

The  House  bill  also  provided  that  no 
action  shall  be  taken  under  a  uhority  of 
this  act  "with  respect  to  wages  or  salares 


which  have  net  reached  a  15 
crefl.sed   cost   of   l.ving   level 


wages   or  salaries   paid   on   .  anuary    1 . 


1941  •■     That   certain   w; 
adjustment  upward  is  ne 


to  obtain  certain  wage  and  s*  iary  levels 
to  fairly  meet  increased  livin  :  cosUs.  no 
fair-mind<^  person  will  deny.  The  en- 
tire approach  should  be  in  a  spirit  that 
will  neither  admit  of  favors  nor  impose 
penalties.  In  brief,  parity  [or  all  as 
nearly  as  such  can  be  attained. 


0  conclude 

25  percent 

receiving 

the  total 


)ercent  in- 
bove   thi 


d    .salary 
in  order 


It  is  not  expected  the  ame 
Control  Act  will  in  itself  sc 
cur  problems.  It  is  admitted 
an  effort  in  that  direction  a 
the  President  wide  discretic: 
over  v.ages  and  prices  of  far;. 

However,  one  benefit  that  ce 
be  derived  from  the  discus5ior 
will  bring  our  farm -production 
more  forcibly  to  the  attention 
tire  country. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 


ided  Price 

vc  any  cf 

to  be  only 

Hd  Rives  to 

■    ;  nwers 

p;  wducts. 

tainly  will 

IS  that  It 

problems 

of  the  en- 

or  several 


years  the  Crovernment  has  been  subsidir- 


hundreds 
Whether 
principle 
are    eco- 

ns,  and  it 
the  Gov- 

ihat  agri- 


ing  agriculture  to  the  extent  o: 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually 
v.e  agree  or  disagree  with  th< 
involved   that    such   subsidies 
nomically  sound,  the  fact  remai 
U  evidence  beyond  dispute,  tha 
errment  thereby  acknowledged 
culture  was  not  receiving  a  fajir  or  rea- 
sonable return  on  capital  tiivejftd.  labor, 
and  other  costs  of  production. 

It  is  stated  that  approximately  1000.- 
000  farmers'  sons  and  hired  nen  have 
entered  the  sorvice.  that  apprDximately 
another  million  of  their  sens  ind  hutd 
men  have  gene  into  industrv.  thus  re- 
ducing by  2.CO0.000  the  most  able-bodied 
of  our  farm  producers.  And  th{s  number 
is  boing  increased  daily. 

We  have  now  in  our  armed  ;  orces  ap 
proximately  4,000.000  men.    Th 
must  be  fed  and  well  fed. 
f  •    :-.-d  increase  cf  this  runiber  to 

'  ..   or    even    higher.     Beyond 

Qucsticn.  a  certain  percentage  ( f  this  in- 
crease will  come  from  the  agricultural 
d,.-:;-!cts.  These  men  will  ce  ise  to  be 
producers  and  become  con:uners.  and  | 


thus  add  to  the  production  problem. 
This  increased  number  cf  men  from  the 
farms,  as  well  as  all  others  from  else- 
where entering  the  service,  must  also  be 
fed.  They,  and  all  others  now  in  the 
service,  must  also  be  supported  by  fur- 
j  nishing  to  them  all  the  necessary  sinews 
j   and  implements  of  war. 

Therefore,  our  millions  of  defense 
workers  and  oihers  supponing  our  com- 
bat forces  must  be  fed.  Then  there  is 
the  civilian  population,  including  the 
nonproducers  such  as  the  aged,  the  in- 
firm, and  the  children  of  tender  age.  who 
must  be  fed.  Then  the  United  Nations 
are  calling  upon  the  American  farmer 
for  food  supply  not  only  for  their  combat 
forces  but  also  for  their  civihan  popula- 
tion to  prevent  malnutrition  and  even 
stanation. 

We  have  often  heard  the  statement 
that  "food  will  win  the  war,"  but  this 
food  must  b<'  produced,  and  certain  man- 
power to  maintain  and  expand  produc- 
tion must  somehow  or  other  be  available. 
Farmers  are  also  further  handicapped 
since  the  materials  for  production  of 
farm  imp'ements,  farm  machinery,  re- 
pairs, fertilizer,  and  so  forth,  have  iaecn 
curtailed  because  these  same  materials 
are  needed  in  our  war  effort. 

Farmers'  income,  investment  consid- 
ered, has  never  been  recognized  as  highly 
profitable  or  potentially  inflationary. 
Wages  paid  to  f?,rm  help  are  not  attrac- 
tive, especially  at  the  present  time,  when 
compared  with  wages  or  income  from 
many  other  sources.  The  hours  are  long. 
Certain  agricultural  pursuits,  such  as 
stock  raising  and  dairying,  poultry  and 
poultry  products,  require  labor  7  days  a 
week.  The  seasons  may  be  favorable  or 
unfavorable.  Wind.  rain.  hail,  drought, 
or  insect  pests  may  damage  or  destroy  in 
a  very  short  time  the  investment  of  much 
labor  and  capital. 

It  IS  stated  that  more  farm  sales  have 
been  held  Nation-wide  this  fall  than  ever 
before.  One  congressional  district  re- 
ported 40  farm  sales  in  1  week.  Mere 
dairy  herds  have  gone  to  slaughter  than 
ever  before  because  adequate  help  could 
not  be  prociu-ed  to  carry  on.  Yet  more 
dairy  products  will  be  needed  in  the  com- 
ing months  and  for  the  duration  than  at 
any  previous  period  of  our  history.  The 
diminishing  of  the  dairy  herds  presents  a 
serious  problem  since  replacement  will 
require  years  of  time. 

So  our  great  concern  is  not  for  today 
only,  it  is  for  the  future.  It  is  not  dol- 
lars only,  it  is  for  an  essential  food  sup- 
ply. How  can  we  best  help  the  farmer 
to  provide  food  supplies  in  sufficient  vol- 
ume to  meet  the  absolute  needs? 

Whatever  differences  may  have  ex- 
isted between  the  President,  the  two 
Hou.ses  of  Congress,  and  the  public  in 
consideration  of  the  bill  is  water  over 
the  dam.  The  bill  has  been  passed  and 
signed  by  the  President.  James  F. 
Byrnes,  former  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t.  has  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  Economic  Stabilizing  Director, 
Six  representatives — two  each  for  labor, 
agriculture,  and  management — have  been 
appointed  members  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Board  to  assist  the  Director. 

All  former  differences  of  opinion  are 
now  laid  aside,  and  Director  Byrnes  and 


his  Board,  as  representatives  of  the  Pres- 
ident, have  the  best  wishes  and  loyal  sup- 
port of  all  in  considering  and  carrying 
out  the  monumental  task  which  con- 
fronts them  in  their  efforts  to  harmonize 
Interests,  to  favor  no  groups  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  groups,  to  contribute  to  the 
best  interest  of  all.  to  prevent  inflation, 
to  stabilize  our  entire  economic  structure, 
to  contribute  to  our  war  effort  so  that 
early  and  complete  \1ctory  may  be 
achieved. 


Continuation   of    i>  .^t     Pi.v    of    \et.'r.ins 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  C   FLOEStR 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Monday.  October  12.  1942 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  Into  the  House  today  a  bill 
providing  for  an  extended  income  for  the 
veterans  of  this  war  during  a  reasonable 
period  after  the  hostilities  have  ceased. 
It  will  be  in  this  period  that  the  millions 
of  men  in  our  armed  forces  will  be  re- 
turned to  peacetime  economy  and  will 
find  extreme  difficulty  during  the  first 
few  months  of  their  return  in  obtaining 
employment.  During  this  period  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Nation  will  be  reconverting 
to  peacetime  production.  This  reconver- 
sion should  bring  a  new  wave  of  pros- 
perity, but  during  the  period  of  reconver- 
sion the  millions  of  men  who  have  been 
so  severely  dislocated  economically  must 
rightfully  be  provided  for  so  that  these 
defenders  of  our  Nation  might  maintain 
their  self-respect  and  have  some  means 
of  living  until  they  reenter  gainful 
employment. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  continuance  of 
base  pay  for  a  period  of  15  months  for 
enlisted  men  and  for  a  period  of  10 
months  for  officers.  No  officer,  however, 
is  to  receive  an  allowance  greater  than 
that  provided  for  the  rank  of  a  captain. 

I  think  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
Congress  give  early  consideration  to  this 
measure. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  bill: 
A  bill  to  continue  the  base  pay  cf  veteiarc  cf 

the  present  war  for  a  limited  period  after 

separation    from   the   service   in   crder   to 

provide  an   opportunity  for  readjustment 

and  rehabilitation 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  subject  to  the 
limitations  specified  in  section  2.  every  per- 
son who  (1)  serves  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  December  7  1941 
and  ending  on  the  date  the  President  pro- 
claims the  termination  of  the  present  war, 
and  (2)  is  separated  from  such  service  u^der 
honorable  conditions  or  is  released  from 
active  duty,  shall  be  paid  monthly,  for  a 
period  of  15  months  in  the  case  of  a  person 
receiving  the  bi\se  pay  of  an  enlisted  man  and 
for  a  period  of  10  months  in  the  case  cf  any 
other  person,  an  amcunt  equal  to  the 
monthly  base  pay  which  he  had  been  re- 
ceiving immediately  prior  to  such  separation 
or  rt^lease.  Such  period  cf  15  months  cr  10 
months,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall  commence 
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on  the  date  of  separation  from  service  or 
re'ease  from  active  duty  or  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act.  whichever  date  is  the 
later.  In  the  event  any  such  person  has  been 
receiving  base  pay  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
base  pay  of  the  fourth  period  as  prescribed 
in  section  1  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of 
1942  he  shall  for  the  purposes  cf  this  act  be 
considered  to  have  been  receiving  the  bate 
pay  of  the  fourth  period 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  p?rson  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  monthly  payments  provided  for  by  section 
1  only  after  he  liJes  application  tlierefor  wnh 
the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  as  the  case  may  be,  stating,  under 
cath.  that  his  monthly  inccme  i.s  less  than 
the  amcunt  of  the  monthly  ba«>  pay  which 
he  had  been  receiving  immediately  prcr  to 
h:s  sep.'iretion  from  the  service  or  release 
Irom  active  duty. 

(b)  Monthly  payments  provided  for  by 
section  1  shall  be  made  by  check.  Each 
check  shall  be  mailed  to  the  payee,  together 
with  a  voucher  to  be  filled  out  by  him  in 
which  he  shall  state,  under  oath,  the  amcunt 
of  his  income  for  the  month  covered  by  tht 
check  Such  voucher  shall  be  attnched  to 
th9  check  by  the  payt-e  and  such  check  may 
be  C8.=hed  at  any  post  office  only  if  accom- 
panied by  a  properly  executed  voucher  The 
next  monthly  check  shall  be  reductd  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  base  pay  which  the 
payee  had  been  receiving  immediately  prior 
to  his  reparation  from  the  service  or  release 
from  active  duty  and  th"  amcunt  which  the 
payee  stated  in  such  vrurher  that  h"  had 
received  during  the  month  covered  by  the 
voucher.  In  the  event  any  vouch«?r  dis- 
closes that  the  amount  of  Income  received 
by  any  payee  for  any  month  exceeded  the 
amrunt  of  such  monthly  base  pay.  no  further 
payment  shall  be  made  under  this  act  unle.^s 
another  application  is  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  application  stating 
that  the  monthly  Income  cf  the  applicant  Is 
a?aln  less  than  the  amcunt  of  such  monthly 
base  pay. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  12.  1942 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  the  Massachusetts 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Federated 
Dairy  Associations  of  Massachu.setts, 
Federation  of  Poultry  As.sociations.  Bos- 
ton Market  Gardeners  Association,  and 
Massachusetts  FYuit  Growers  Associa- 
tion: 

Waltham.  Mass..  October  10.  1942. 
Hen.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers: 

Immediate  clear-cut  action  must  be  taken 
on  farm  labor  situation  if  people  are  to  eat 
next  jear.  Three  out  of  four  men  on  one  of 
my  farms  volunteered  this  week  with  harvest 
unfinished  and  one  volunteered  from  my 
other  farm.  Not  a  question  of  wages,  for  I 
pay  the  highest  and  we  work  only  a  9-hour 
day.  Hundreds  of  deferments  of  farm  boys 
in  this  State  expires  in  the  next  2  months 
and  both  boys  and  farmers  are  all  in  doubt 
and  indecision.  Men  are  also  aieadily  leav- 
ing farmers  for  Industrial  Jobs.  With  all  the 
patriotism  In  the  world  we  cant  keep  on  like 


this.  Three  steps  necessary.  One.  defer  auto- 
matically all  previously  deferred  farmers  and 
farm  employees  till  adequate  national  plan 
is  ready.  Two,  place  all  labor  under  selective 
service  which  has  performed  remarkablv 
creditable  Job— let  them  assign  each  eligible 
men  his  proper  place  In  accordance  with 
national  prcduction  poUcy.  Three,  give  farm 
operators  and  employees  such  recogni- 
tion that  both  they  and  public  wiU  consider 
farm  Jobs  Just  as  essential  patriotic  service 
as  any  other.  There  is  no  time  to  waste  if 
the  country  wants  to  eat  and  if  we  are  to 
win  the  war.  Cecil  Ford,  president  Federated 
Dairy  Associations  of  Massachusette;  Mauiice 
Eugley,  president  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Poultry  Associations;  Milton  Allen,  president 
Boston  Market  Gardeners  Association;  and 
R.  A  Vanmeter,  president  Maisachuselts  Fruit 
Growers  Association,  support  this  request. 
JOSETH  Dec-mur. 
President,  Uassachiisett.s  Farm 

Bureau  Federation. 


:;.  t-   '•.  OLite  AsHrhon  Th't  More  fnuT- 
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IN  THE  HOrrSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  12.  1942 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  desire  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  time  an  interesting  editorial,  which 
appeared  in  the  September  23,  1942.  issue 
of  the  Paris  News,  published  at  Paris, 
Tex.,  by  Mr,  A.  G.  Pat  Mayse. 

It  is  as  follows: 

INDIFFERENT    VOTERS 

Figures  compiled  by  Assioclated  Press,  com- 
paring the  votes  cast  in  recent  primaries  with 
the  registered  qualified  vote,  show  the  fallacy 
of  the  contention  of  advocates  of  repeal  cf 
the  poll  tax  requirement  in  some  States 

In  Ohio,  for  Instance,  where  there  were 
4.000,000  qualified  voters,  without  poll  tax 
requirement,  not  quite  800  000  votes  were 
cast — about  1  in  5.  The  same  prrportton 
obtained  in  Iowa  and  Idaho,  and  it  was  still 
lower  in  Utah,  in  none  of  whic'h  States  is  a 
poll  tax  rt  quired. 

Wyoming  led  In  vote  casting  proportion, 
with  84  out  of  each  100  voting  and  Texas, 
where  a  poll  tax  or  exemption  is  required. 
was  second,  with  82  out  of  each  100  qualified 
to  vote. 

Some  apologists  for  the  redb-ed  vote  laid 
It  to  the  absence  of  millions  of  people  in 
the  Army  and  Navy,  yet  Tsxas  has  supplied 
as  many  such  men,  in  proportiiin  to  popula- 
tion as  any  ether  State,  and  ma  ly  more  than 
some  States.  That  Is  an  excu-.e  that  does 
not  work  out. 

The  fact  Is  that  everyone  In  Texas  who 
cares  enough  for  his  right  to  vote  Is  willing 
to  pay  the  small  amount  of  poll  tax,  and 
that  even  after  It  Is  paid,  and  the  qualifica- 
tion met.  Ihcy  do  not  always  vite.  It  may 
be  because  they  are  not  interested  enough 
or  there  may  be  other  reasons.  Hut  the  fact 
remains  that  the  full  vote  Is  nev*r  cast,  noi- 
ls it  in  any  other  State. 

State."?  that  have  no  poll  tax  h:?  no  "belter 
governed  than  the  States  th:i'  -  this  re- 

qirrpnier.t,  iTir  ci'  '.h>\  •^•r.a  nljif-  ii-present- 
a'.'.'is  t' .  Tiji-  Cui.gn-.^,'^  l':.!.l  :■  can  hj 
shown  that  unrpstricted  voting  '  j  :  - 
prove  the  quality  of  legislators  ai.u  c.aii  l:1i- 


cers.  Texas  should  keep  the  poll  tax  require- 
ment. The  Con^rr  ■>  v  remove  the  qualifi- 
cation as  to  votu  .  ;  MLmbers  of  that  body, 
but  If  that  be  dukie  Texas  can  still  require 
It  for  those  who  want  to  help  elect  Sute 
officers. 
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IF   COLOr.ADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  October  12,  1942 

Mr  CIIENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate  orders  to  come 
from  the  War  Production  Board  was  Is- 
.«-u -d  the  p.a.st  week.  It  provides  that  the 
larger  gold  mines  must  stop  breaking  out 
new  ore  after  October  15  and  slop  all 
operations  within  60  days.  I  hav  in  my 
district  in  Colojado  the  Cripple  Creek 
mining  district,  comprising  the  towns  of 
Victor  and  Cripple  Creek.  These  towns 
are  dependent  for  their  existence  on  the 
gold  produced  in  this  area.  Gold  was 
discovered  in  Cripple  Creek  in  1891  and 
since  that  time  this  has  been  one  of  the 
large  gold-producing  districts  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Spefuter,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  Victor  and  Cripple  Creek.  I  protest 
against  this  order,  which  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner. 
No  heahnats  have  been  held  to  determine 
if  such  an  order  was  wi.se  or  necessary. 
Many  of  the  miners  in  these  towns  have 
lived  there  for  more  than  a  quarter  cf  a 
century.  They  own  their  homes  and  do 
not  v.ant  to  leave.  They  have  had  op- 
portunities to  go  to  other  places  and 
work  at  much  higher  wages,  but  they 
have  preferred  to  stay  at  home  and  con- 
I  tribute  their  part  to  the  war  effort  there. 

Western  Senators  and  Congressmen 
have  done  their  utmost  to  prevent  this 
order  being  issued.  We  realized  the  con- 
sequences, but  were  unable  to  convince 
those  in  charge  of  this  program.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  not  promoting  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war  by  depriving  these 
citizens  of  their  right  to  earn  a  living. 
We  can  best  fight  this  war  by  di.sturbing 
as  little  as  possible  the  domestic  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  our  people.  These  residents 
of  Victor  and  Cripple  Creek  are  willing 
to  make  any  sacrifice  necessary  to  win 
the  war  and  they  are  just  as  loyal  and 
patriotic  as  any  other  group  in  this  coun- 
try. However,  they  cannot  see  the  jus- 
tice or  wisdom  of  this  unprecedented  and 
unwarranted  procedure. 

The  citizens  of  Victor  and  Cripple 
Creek  have  sent  a  petition  to  Mr.  Donald 
M.  Nelson  asking  for  a  reconsideration 
of  this  order.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may 
receive  favorable  consideration.  I  wish 
to  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  comment- 
ing CD  this  situation: 

PL,ANNID    THAT    WAT 

The  enforced  closing  of  the  gild  mines 
fits  perfectly  Into  the  idea  of  the  planned 
economy  that  is  being  per«iFt?nUy  pursued 
in  guise  of  war  needs.  It  ha.'  ilttl«.  if  anj - 
thing,  to  do  with  the  successful  prw*<u  >. »» 
of  war.    The  service  Is  to  the  soc:*U«<«A  MAU*^ 
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Citizens  mlj{ht:iy  concerned  with  wl 
war  and  nothh^g  p'.»e.  can  view  it  fci 
ta     at^     act     accordingly — the 
comes  in  early  November — or  they 
tlntie  to  play  a  gumea-plg  role 

A  government  which  can    ring   t 
knell  of  one  P'  -  fortup  ca;i  d 

wiping  out   r.f  •:    Riid    ^-M 

The    int'  •■•J   nv    r.r u    bv 

considers  .■  -  '••>  mcirL-   '•  ».tr:. 

and  not  gt-tting  in  the  way.   is  apt 
It  ta  a  couple  of  other  fellows  who 
to  ^t  hurt      Thats  what  ifold-mt 
thought    despite    the    ample    exam 
ni»bed  in  other  Industries.    That's 
chants  think  now.  lookup  at  gold 

Cripple    Crerk    is  docmed    by   bur 
order,  and  if   the  pri-jcess   is  made 
none  is  immune      The  retailer  air*" 
the    line.      Bureaucrats    say    ' 
hu  kind  will   be  plowed  und<  • 
aivd   no  one  treats  the   threat   serk 
U  impossible,  so  runs  the  thought 
should  t)e  denied  the  only  mean^s  thc^ 
earning  a  living      That's  what  the 
the  goId-mlnlng  camp^  thought 

The   retailer   is    told    that    he    is 
false   hope,  and  he  should  believe 
told    that.    de«pi'e    ample    stocks    h 
shelves  soon  will  be  depleted  and  t  la 
will    be  little  merchandise  to  l)e  hap 
placement      He  is  told  that  t.his  is 
to  the  winning  of  the  war      It  Is  t 
In  fact,  of  bureaucratic  assumptlcr 
trol  of    production    on   th«   theory 
planners  know  a  better  way 

Civilian  prtjduction   has  been 
trickle  without    civilians   knowing 
about  it      The  retailer  will  find  out 
can   get   nothing   to  sell      Oovernn 
It  will  try  to  save  as  many  of  him  ai; 
by  stepping  In  to  run  their  busm 
may  consider  those  forced  to  the  w 
fering  a  kinder  fate     In  any  event 
will  be  In  the  hands  of  governmem 
miners  now  are.    The  excuse  is  »a 
fact  is  sociall7atlon 

In    the   cuse   of   gold    mining. 
nid  the  miners  were  needed  to  prtu 
per     The  industry  says  the  miners 
axjch    purpose  nre   not   in   the  cam 
have   t)een   lured   away    to  war  coi 
Jobs  and  drafted  Into  the  Army 
alao  has  some  thousands  of  coppe ' 
They  could  be  returned  u    mine 
needed  (arm  labor  could  be  returns 
duce  fiH-d.  but  that  would  be  a  con 
poor  planning  and  Initial  error 

There  are  many  .such  errors  ^xtendlnsf 
down,  in  the  present  case,  to  the  placing  of 
an  unnecessarily  low  ceiling  on  the  (rice  of  a 
product  urgently  needed  and  thei  eby  pre- 
venting full  production 

Economic  planning  in  defiance  of  Economic 
law  always  runs  to  suih  end,  but  the  planners 
skip  merrily  from  one  expedient  t,  another 
m  an  eftort  to  have  things  as  they  wunt  tnem 
and  not  as  they  have  to  l>e  Wh.*'  goes  on 
now  la  what  was  started  a  decade  ijfo  The 
rtiflference  la  in  prettnae  of  pmergniiy :  then 
U  was  evunomic:  now  it  is  war 
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L.  ii...-lon.  from  the  Bo.^ton  Post  of  Oc- 
tober 11.  1942: 

Grim  Days  at  Hand  for  U.nitid  States — 
United  Nation  To  Face  TEaainc  Taxes — 
War   Effort  Now  To  Call  for  SAcamcES 

HiTHEF.TO    UnK.SOWN  , 

(By  Robert  L.  Norton) 

With  the  passing  of  the  tax  bill,  the  heavi- 
est In  our  hi.nory;  the  fixing  of  food  prices 
and  wages,  and  the  certainty  that  most  of 
the  necessities  of  life  will  be  rationed,  it  will 
be  no  longer  possible  for  the  Washington 
scolds  to  go  about  the  country  and  assert 
that  people  do  not  know  they  are  In  the  war. 

The  necessity  for  exhortation  has  already 
passed.  During  his  tour  of  the  country. 
Mr  Roosevelt  sensed  a  tritlcal  reaction  upon 
the  part  of  the  public  against  those  spokes- 
man for  the  war  effort  who  insisted  that  we 
were  not  lough  enough  to  win  the  war. 

And.  retvirning  to  Washington,  the  Presi- 
dent took  the  first  opportunity  to  set  these 
gentlemen  bwck  on  their  heels  He  found 
that  the  country  had  the  right  kind  of  spirit 
and  that  It  might  well  be  emulated  by  Con- 
gress and  administration  oflQcials. 

The  public  needed  this  little  shot  of  opti- 
mism and  confidence  from  the  Commander 
In  Chief  It  showed  a  comprehension  on  his 
part  of  the  war  psychology  of  the  people, 
which  some  of  those  In  positions  of  great 
power  in  Washington  completely  failed  to 
grasp  With  these  public  mentors  displaying 
apprehension  as  to  the  national  morale,  the 
idea  that  a  great  many  persons  were  them- 
selves uneasy  and  apprehensive  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  effort  in  Washington  by  their 
critics,  never  seemed  to  register  But  the 
President  effectually  rubbed  this  Idea  home. 

WILL    HAVE   TO   GET   ROUGH    AND   TOUCH 

Up  to  this  time  the  going  has  not  been 
very  rough.  The  pinch  of  higher  living  costs, 
the  shortage  in  gasoline  and  fuel  oil,  coffee, 
and  beef  weie  minor  Inconveniences.  They 
are  trifling  by  comparison  with  what  is  com- 
ing and  already  on  the  way. 

For  some  10  months  the  country  has  en- 
Joyed  unrivalled  wartime  prosperity,  due  to 
rising  wages  and  reduction  of  unemployment. 
Money  has  been  plentiful  and.  while  It  is 
true  that  hundre<ls  of  millions  have  been 
salted  In  savings,  nevertheless  there  has  liecn 
plenty  of  free  spending  and  nearly  all  lines 
of  goods,  the  essentials  as  well  as  the  Itixur- 
les,  have  been  available. 

Great  numtvers  of  men  have  been  Inducted 
Into  the  armed  forces,  but  as  yet  they  have 
not  come  to  grips  with  the  enemy.  Casualties 
in  the  Pucilic  and  elsewhere  have  not  been 
alarming  except  as  they  might  forecast  what 
Is  in  store  for  our  fighting  men  when  they 
Anally  get  down  to  business  and  the  armed 
might  of  America  starts  rolling. 

But  this  interlude  will  shortly  come  to  an 
•ud  As  Ueutenaut  General  Drum  puts  it  in 
excelleiiily  chosen  phrases:  "It  takes  a  rough, 
tough  people,  in  and  cut  of  uniform,  to  put 
up  or  shut  up  when  the  blue  chips  are  on 
the  uble  It  takes  a  tough  people  to  meet 
the  demand."  for  munpowrr,  to  maintain  and 
Increase  indut>trial  output,  to  work  around 
the  clock,  to  sow  «nd  reap  the  harvests  of 
America  for  the  United  NatUMia,  to  build  and 
•all  new   •  •    ,    .  acri^«a  treacherous 

••a*,    to  •    ctimplsmt   social 

gams  of  labor  atiU  niHnagemeni  tn  the  na- 
tional Interest,  to  watch  many  privileges  cf 
a  fT*«  and  secure  democracy  disappear  and 
to  remain  firm  in  the  faith  that  victory  will 
rtstore  all  rights  " 

HKAOINC    FOR    TFRRIFIC    TA^iES 

The  time  ta  rapidly  approaching  when  we 
?hall  experience  a  greater  degree  of  regi- 
men tat.on  than  was  ever  anticipated.  If  this 
war  continues  for  some  years,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  preparing  for.  it  will  ultimately 
take  all  of  the  income  of  the  American  people 
above  subsistence  in  the  form  of  uxes. 


The  present  tax  bill,  pending  before  Con- 
gress, is  the  stiffest  on  record,  but  it  is  not 
a  marker  to  what  may  he  expected.  The  bill 
needs  some  clariflcation  for  the  average  tax- 
payer in  order  that  he  may  know  where  we 
are  headed  Thus  the  scope  of  the  measure 
may  lie  grasped  when  it  is  realized  that  it 
will  take  in  46  000.000  people. 

The  total  Federal  tax  bill  of  the  .^merican 
people,  including  the  additional  taxes  levied 
under  this  bill,  will  exceed  $26  OOO.OOO.OOO. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  $10,200,000,000  in  State 
and  local  taxes,  the  total  tax  bill  will  aggre- 
gate $36  537,000.000.  And  since  it  is  esti- 
mated that  our  total  national  income  at  the 
end  of  the  year  will  be  approximately  $110.- 
000.000.000.  more  than  one-third  of  this  in- 
come will  go  to  the  tax  bill 

The  extent  of  the  imposition  will  be  better 
appreciated  by  the  taxpayer  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  individual  with  an  income  of 
$12  a  week  starts  with  19  cents  out  of  that 
twelfth  dollar  and  rates  rise  steeply  from  that 
point,  rhe  House  has  passed  an  additional 
5  percent  withholding  tax  and  the  Senate  has 
before  It  a  5  percent  Victory  tax  on  gross 
income.  Therefore,  whichever  is  finally 
adopted,  the  ta;cpayer  will  take  a  cut  of  24 
cents  on  the  fl.-st  taxable  dollar. 

MILLIONS  OF  NEW  TAXPAYERS 

In  the  first  World  War,  when  the  national 
income  reached  a  peak  of  $56,000,000,000,  the 
highest  tax  collected  was  a  little  less  than 
$5,500,000,000.  In  Canada,  the  taxes  for  the 
fiscal  year  1942-43  will  amount  to  $1,567,000- 
000,  and  the  total  revenue  estimated  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  ending  March  1943  Is 
$9,876,000,000.  Under  this  bill  and  existing 
law  we  will  collect  an  estimated  revenue  of 
$20,054,000,000. 

In  Great  Britain,  there  are  no  local  taxes 
corresponding  to  those  levied  on  Income  by  34 
of  our  States,  including  Massachusetts.  Cor- 
porations under  this  bill  will  pay  48  9  percent 
of  the  total  income  taxes  and  individuals  51  1 
percent. 

In  Great  Britain,  33  percent  of  the  total 
income  comes  from  corporations  and  67  per- 
cent from  indlvidtials.  In  Canada.  50  3  per- 
cent comes  from  individuals  and  49  7  percent 
from  corporations. 

The  person  with  an  Income  from  dividends 
is  harder  hit  in  this  country  than  In  Great 
Britain.  We  have  a  toul  tax  rate  of  64  per- 
cent on  individual  incomes  in  this  class,  as 
compared  with  the  British  rate  of  50  percent 
with  respect  to  Individuals  with  less  than 
$8000  Income. 

As  Indicating  how  the  bill  reaches  down 
into  the  lower-income  group,  some  7000,000 
new  taxpayers  are  added  as  a  result  of  the 
reduction  in  personal  exemptions.  The  bill 
reduces  the  per.sonal  exemption  of  a  married 
person  or  head  of  a  family  from  $1,500  to 
$1,300.  and  m  the  case  of  •  single  person  from 
$750  to  $500 

Credit  for  dependents  has  been  reduced 
from  $400  to  $300.  and  It  Is  estimated  that 
this  will  bring  m  600  000  new  taxpayers. 

DEOUtTION    or    MKOICAL    COSTS 

Surtaxes  run  up  to  88  percent  for  all  Indi- 
viduals whose  incomes  exceed  $200,000.  so 
that  pretty  well  eliminates  the  wiir-proflt 
millionaires  of  the  first  World  War. 

Altho\u:h  we  may  finally  come  to  the  Inlqtil- 
tous  salet.  tax.  the  5-percent  Victory  tax  Im- 
ptwed  by  the  Senate  bill  Is  a  fairer  substitute. 
The  Victory  tax  Is  a  tax  based  on  ability  to 
pay.  while  the  sales  tax  Is  a  tax  on  consump- 
tion. 

For  example,  under  the  Victory  tax,  a  per- 
son having  a  gross  Income  of  $100,000  will  pay 
a  gross  Victory  lax  of  $496880.  To  pay  this 
amount  of  tax  under  a  5-percent  retail  sales 
tax.  It  would  be  necessary  for  one  with  a 
gross  Income  of  $100,000  to  spend  $99,376  on 
ar'lcles  subject  to  a  retail  sales  Vax  The 
adoption  of  a  sales  tax  In  lieu  of  the  Victcry 
tax  would  mean  the  shifting  of  the  tax  from 
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those  best  able  to  pay  to  those  least  able  to 
pay- 
There  Is  an  additional  Incentive  to  pay- 
ing the  Victory  tax.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a 
single  person  the  bill  provides  a  post-war 
credit  of  25  percent  of  the  Victory  tax,  but 
not  to  exceed  $500.  In  the  case  of  a  married 
person  the  post-war  credit  allowed  is  40  per- 
cent of  the  Victory  tax.  but  not  to  exceed 
$1,000.  and  2  percent,  but  not  tc  ex-rcd 
$100  Is  allowed  to  each  dependent 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  is  that  wl.ich 
provides  for  a  deduction  of  medical  costs 
in  computing  the  tax  of  all  taxpayers.  This 
includes  all  expenses  in  excess  of  5  percent 
of  the  net  Income  of  the  taxpayer,  but  In  no 
case  to  exceed  $2,500. 

HOW    WITHHOLD  TNG     T\X     'A     '  :  D     A  :^rLT 

In  the  proposal  for  collection  of  tax  at 
source,  here  is  the  way  the  taxpayer  would 
be  affected  in  the  amount  withheld,  based 
on  weekly  pay  roll:  If  the  wages  are  over 
$12  but  not  over  $16,  the  amount  of  tax  to 
be  withheld  shall  be  10  cents:  $16  but  not 
over  $20,  30  cents;  $20  but  not  over  $24.  60 
cents:  $24  but  not  over  $28,  70  cents;  $28 
taut  not  over  $32,  90  cents;  $32  but  not  over 
$36,  $1  10;  $36  but  not  c>"  ?»  >  11  30;  $40 
but  not  over  $50,  $1  CO;  $1--'  bu:  not  over 
$60.  $2.10;  $60  but  not  over  $70,  $2  60;  $70 
but  not  over  $80,  $3.10;  $80  but  not  over  $90, 
$3.60;  $90  but  not  over  $100,  $4  10;  $100  but 
not  over  $110.  $4  60;  $110  but  not  over  $120, 
S5  10:  $120  but  not  over  $130.  $5  60;  $130  but 
not  over  $140.  $6  10;  $140  but  not  over  $150, 
$6  60;  $150  but  not  over  $160.  $7  10;  $160  but 
not  over  $170.  $7  60;  8170  but  not  over  $180, 
$8  10;  $180  but  not  over  $190.  $8  60;  $190  but 
not  over  $200,  $9  10:  $200,  $9  40,  plus  5  per- 
cent of  the  excess  over  $200. 

These  are  some  of  the  high  lights  of  the 
bill  which  are  of  interest  to  the  general  tax- 
payer. But  the' bill  has  not  yet  been  adopted 
by  both  branches  of  Congress  when  the 
Treasury  comes  along  with  the  announce- 
ment that  $6  000.000,000  more  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  pronto. 

TO  HUBT  "WHrre  COLLAR"  CLASS 

The  extra  billions  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided and  many  more  besides  before  the  war 
Is  over,  but  for  the  present  the  disposition 
of  Congress  1b  one  tax  bill  at  a  time.  There 
have  been  statements  from  Senator  George 
and  others  that  the  country  Is  approaching 
a  dangerous  limitation  to  its  ability  to  pay 
taxes  if  tlie  internal  economy  of  the  country 
Is  to  be  protected  during  the  war. 

However,  what  this  means  In  the  near  fu- 
ture Is  still  heavier  Uxes  and  the  chances 
are  that  a  very  large  percenUgc  of  these  will 
be  collected  by  deduction  at  the  source.  It 
la  obvious  with  the  adoption  of  mass  taxa- 
tion that  there  will  be  ditBculty  in  collection. 
It  will  be  difficult,  for  Instance,  for  the  $50 
a  week  salary  man  to  hold  out  $400  for  taxes 
In  addition  to  his  contrlbutiona  to  Victory 
bonds  and  maintain  his  family. 

And  »  great  many  tliovisanda  of  cltleens, 
thoae  of  the  so-called  white-collar  class. 
whoM  income!  have  not  moved  up  with  the 
costs  of  llTlng  and  other  exactions  of  the  war, 
are  certain  to  wperlcnce  the  utmost  dlflSculty 
in  meeting  their  obllgalliuw.  Theae  are  the 
millions  with  mortgscw  on  their  homes,  with 
fixed  Insurance  commitments,  and  debts  of 
various  kinds. 

COMPtTLSORT  BtJTlNO  OF  BONOS 

But  this  terrible  bugaboo  of  inflation  must 
be  met  and  kept  under  control  unless  we  are 
to  run  into  financial  chaos.  Income  pay- 
ments to  Individuals  are  currently  running  in 
Uie  neighborhood  of  $115,000,000,000  a  year 
and  the  flow  of  consumer  goods  is  currently 
running  In  the  neighborhood  of  $80,000,000.- 
000  a  year. 

It  Is  estimated  that  income  payments  will 
rise  to  the  level  of  $120,000,000,000  In  1943. 
At  the  same  time  the  flow  cf  consixmer  goods 
Is  bound  to  decrease.  The  most  optimistic 
estimate  oX  the  avuUable  supply  ul  goods  and 
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services  for  liH.3  i=  $ 
leaves  a  gap  of  $50,00r  - 
huge  amount  of  loo.s. 
Treasury  is  tiying  to  p. 
program  to  stave  cfT  ::  -^ 

As  the  Treasury  l;yur  ■ 
sum  must  either  be  taken  in  tiuces  or  volun- 
tarily saved  by  consumers  to  reduce  effec- 
tively what  will  otherwise  be  a  ruinotia  pres- 
sure on  price  ceilings. 

Various  proposals  are  made  to  effect  this 
purpose.  The  purchase  of  War  bonds  and 
stamps  by  the  public,  despite  the  tremendous 
campaign  put  over  by  the  Treasury,  is  not  up 
to  expectations.  So  that  some  of  the  ex- 
perts are  pushing  the  idea  of  compulsory  buy- 
ing of  bonds — that  Is.  a  percentage  taken 
from  all  pay  rolls. 

SPENDIK'I   T'v    .KIN  TO  SALES  TAX 

The  sales  ta.K  i.^  Ly  no  means  dead  and  it 
may  be  passed  on  top  of  the  Victory  tax. 
While  Congress  has  generally  been  opposed 
to  a  sales  tax  and  it  has  been  fought  by  the 
TreaJ^ury.  it  has  steadily  gained  adherents  for 
the  reason  that  It  Ls  the  easiest  tax  to  collect 
and  Is  less  direct  than  other  assessments. 
Por  Instance,  a  person  paying  a  tax  of  6  cents 
on  a  package  of  cigarettes  finally  becomes  so 
accustomed  to  It  that  he  never  thinks  about 
It. 

While  the  Treasury  has  stood  out  against 
the  sales  tax.  it  Is  still  pressing  for  what  is 
called  the  spending  tax,  which  Is  close  to 
being  the  same  thing.  This  tax  would  bo 
levied  on  the  amount  that  individuals  spend 
on  consumer  goods  and  services.  It  would 
be  levied  at  progressive  rates  instead  of  a  flat 
rate,  as  under   the  5-percent  sales   tax. 

The  more  money  people  spent,  the  higher 
would  be  their  taxes.  The  argument  for  this 
tax  Is  that,  because  It  is  levied  on  spendings 
rather  than  Income,  it  would  give  relief  to 
persons  who  are  devoting  a  large  part  of  their 
Income  to  the  repayment  of  debt,  payment  of 
life  Insurance  prcmlimis,  the  purchase  of 
War  bonds,  and  other  forms  of  saving. 

Savings  in  any  form  would  be  exempt  from 
taxes  and  the  theory  is  that  the  spending 
tax  would  give  Individuals  an  incentive  to 
save  rather  than  to  spend. 

There  Is  little  s\  i  u  y  for  this  proposal 
In  Congress  today,  ii..v.tver,  since  it  would 
Involve  the  most  complicated  form  of  ac- 
counting. But  in  any  case  the  country  Is 
in  for  enforced  savings  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, altlicugh  many  will  contend  grimly 
that  there  will  be  mighty  little  left  for  sav- 
ings when  existing  taxes  and  war  obligations 
arc  met. 
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But  however  severe  the  burden  of  taxation, 
the  touphcning  process  is  certain  to  proceed 
a  good  deal  further.  We  may  look  forward  to 
a  general  rationing  of  all  the  necessities  within 
a  year.  With  the  armed  forces  constantly  In- 
creasing and  the  pusslblllty  of  an  Army  of 
13.000.000,  a  very  large  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion will  be  required  to  work  In  the  war  Indus- 
tries,   Some  5.000,000  women  are  needed 

The  Oovfrnment  faces  no  more  difficult 
problem  than  that  of  manpower.  Nothing 
could  be  more  objectionable  to  the  American 
people  than  compulsory  labor,  yet  we  are  told 
by  the  generals  and  those  heading  the  civil 
effort  that  the  voluntivrv  -y  um  '.:  r.  :  w  rk- 
lug  out  successfully. 

After  the  elections  the  matter  of  the  distri- 
bution of  manpower  and  the  drafting  of  labor 
will  be  fought  out  in  Congress.  A  national 
service  net  may  be  requii-ed  for  all  able-bodied 
cltl7ens. 

Production  needs  will  Increase  and  our  ar- 
senal of  democracy  will  face  enormously  in- 
creased wartime  demands. 

An  upward  revision  of  wartime  plans  is  al- 
ready In  "r'  A'j  General  Drum  warns: 
"Dollars  a.-^.  v'v\ii>  jiis  cannot  win  without 
men.  Manpower  remains  the  master  of  mod- 
em war.  Trs'tierl  v^ldiers  are  needed  at  the 
front,  commii.   .  ^  .^  leaders  who  lose  no  op- 


portunity to  hit  and  hit  hard  and  also  u::- 
fllnchlng  men  and  women  at  home  " 

We  don't  think  the  generals  and  the  ad- 
nUrals  need  worry  about  the  touch  roughne^s 
of  the  American  people  tr  :■  (  he  ultimate 
test.  But  it  should  be  alwavt  kipt  in  mind 
that  tliey  are  apt  to  be  pretty  tough  and 
rough,  too.  on  the  leaders  who  don't  make 
good  In  the  eflScient  conduct  of  the  war.  They 
are  in  no  mood  to  accept  alibis. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCOR^lACk 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Ki  i  :  .^ENTATTVES 

Monday,  October  12,  1942 

Mr.  McCO! .  M  ■'  (  K  ',:  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  exicnd  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  inter- 
view by  Richard  Eaton,  news  analyst,  on 
The  Voice  of  Capitol  Hill,  Sunday  eve- 
ning, October  11,  1942,  over  the  Atlantic 
Co;.  ;  N  :  :  k  .  .nating  through  Sta- 
tion WVVDC  ill  Washington: 

Mr.  Eaton.  Congress  recently  passed  an 
antl-lnflatlon  bill.  What  are  your  views  on 
It,  Congressman  McCormack? 

Congressman  McCoralack  Mr  Eaton,  since 
the  outbreak  of  war  In  Etirope  until  the 
passage  of  the  bill  you  refer  to.  the  cost  of 
living  had  Increased  about  18  percent  on  an 
an  average.  In  the  last  12  months,  the  aver- 
age increase  alone  was  10  percent  plus.  The 
President  had  made  great  efforts  to  control 
the  steady  up-bound  trend  of  prices,  and  If 
he  had  not.  the  average  Increase  particularly 
of  foods,  would  have  been  much  higher  than 
they  were.  By  his  courageous  leadership,  the 
American  consumers,  and  that  means  all  of 
cur  people,  because  we  are  all  consumers, 
have  been  saved  hundreds  of  mlUons  of 
dollars. 

However,  he  had  to  Impose  more  drastic 
regulations  to  prevent  the  upward  trend  of 
prices  from  becoming  uncontrollable.  In  other 
words,  to  prevent  the  situation  from  getting 
beyond  control. 

During  the  first  World  War,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing more  than  doubled  on  an  average.  It 
brotight  about  distressful  conditions.  It  ad- 
versely affected  the  financial  position  of  the 
Nation,  as  weU  as  each  individual.  We  do  not 
want  to  have  that  happen  during  this  war. 
Action  was  necessary  to  avert  It. 

The, higher  prices  go,  the  leas  purchasing 
power  a  person  has.  The  hlghrr  prices  go,  the 
more  otir  Government  must  pay  for  weapons 
of  war  to  equip  our  boys  to  fight  the  enemy, 
and  the  more  we  will  have  to  be  taxed.  The 
hlrhrr  prlce.o  go,  the  higher  a  price  the  farmer 
should  receive,  the  more  wages  labor  fhruld 
receive,  because  of  the  lessened  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  It  is  a  vicious  circle 
which  has  no  end.  unless  »hnrply  curbed. 

The  Congress  has  passed  legislation  which 
gives  the  President  the  power  to  control 
prices.  This  was  necessary  in  the  Nation's 
best  Interests,  But  that  Is  not  enough.  Each 
and  everyone  must  cooperate.  We  must  de- 
velop the  mind  and  the  will  to  make  all 
sacrifices  necessary  to  win  the  war.  In  addi- 
tion to  cooperating  with  the  efforta  to  con- 
trol prices  we  must  cut  down  ovnr  purchases 
to  fit  the  quantity  of  goods  and  the  services 
available.  The  effects  of  uncontrolled  infla- 
tion upon  each  and  every  one  of  us.  and  upon 
the  war  effort.  Is  disastrous.  Ths  President 
recognized  that  danger. 

While  son.e,  such  as  speculators,  hoanlsn. 
etc,  will  not  like  the  couUol  of  prkes  thac 
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ta  taking  place,  and   their   v 
will    be   heard   (icm    time    to    tim 
iheiT    pticketbojk    is    adversely 
general  public  should   realize   that 
taken  are  for  their  te^t  Interests 
eril  publ.c  sh.  uld  support  Prtsi 
veil  ::i  such  (fforrs 

Mr     Eaton    Ccnprssman    Mc<:o 
V  ve  that  there  ic  danper  cf 

'      r    an    a:r    attack   on    the 
Reaixiatd"* 

Ccntresxman  McCokuacx.  Fran 
•wer  to  this  question  ts  simply  tha 
man      Our  ir.ihtary  and  naval 
answer  this  question  better  than  I  ' 
evrr    a-*  v  a.'krd  this  questK 

per«onal  .    that   outside   of 

tckeii    bopibardment,   such    as   toril 
Lt:e  west  co.ft.  wj-.erp  several  shells 
trctn  a  Jap  subir.ajrine.  or    a   tok 
attack,  tha:  no  concentrated  attac 
place  until   the  situation  materia 
in  lavor  ol  the  Germans  and  Japs 
not  look  for  that.     However.   If 
i«  h^ld  by  ethers,  that  should  not 
laci:  cf  enthusia.-<m  and  activity  ah 
tleJri.«e   lir>es      Such    activity 
crei>.-ed      We  must  be  prepared  for 
that  can  poa-^ibly  occur     We  canno 
b«"  iaut;ht  cff  of  our  guard,  even 
migh'    feel    that    a    certain    thing 
happen 

Mr    Eaton.   Congressman    Mc( 
read  considerable   in  the   papers 
been   d  ^cussed   by   some,    that    the 
should   nut   abdicate  its  powers  ev 
this  w.ir      Have  you  any  views  to 
this  ■  ' 

O  ;  _        :..au    McCoaMACK.    The 
of  abdication.  Mr   Baton,  is  not  eve:  i 
involved.     What  is  involved  Is  th« 
cf  the  delegation  by  the  Congre.^  ; 
ernment^I  agency  charged  with 
the  war  all  peters  necessary  to  wi 
We  must  realize  that,  if  we  lose 
we  I'jse  our  Ci;untry.     Nations.   11 
u<»ls.  are  at  times  faced  with  the 
preservation,  or  in  plain  language, 
law  of  the  Jungle.     The  future  ex 
our  cotmtry  and  our  civilizat.on  l 
With  grim  determination  we  will 
fact  remains  just  the  same,  that  the 
tion  of  our  country  Is  involved  iii 
Oic: 

We  «:e  not  living  under  no::      . 
We  cannot  legislate  under  normal  < 
Congress   must   legislate   in   accord 
the   demands,    necessities,   and   exl 
the  present  conditions.     Congress 
uot  run  the  war 

The  Constitution  wisely  vested 
sibiUty  m  the  President  as  the 
in  Chief,  and  he  naturally  locks  tc 
throui^h.  in  the  main,  our  military 
leadeis 

As  I  see  It.   the  common-senfi« 
the  Congress  to  take,  which  fo 
grefs  has  done.  Is  to  delegate  to  the 
and  thiough  hun  to  our  military 
leaders   and   other   officials    of    the 
b.'-anrh  mnnerted  with  war  activity 
y-  •  any  emergency  t! 

«••  ytlilng  necessary  t 

wnr      Not   only  common   sense 
coiir^A.  but  the  law  of  self-preserv 
for  such  action 

Such  action  is  not  an  abdlcatlo 
lative  re«pcnsib:litle!.    It  is  a  neces 
gatlon  cf  power  to  attain   the 
Jrctive  of  wmririf  the  wnr. 

If  we  a:  ::        "s  of  thos 

Tance  th.-  -  :ment.  am 

loy.:l  America';.*,  we  wiii   find  a  pa 
lltlcal  cngin  exists     Such  political 
commentators — and     fortunately 
few  — who  advance  this  unsound  t 
It   Is   cn!y   a    thecry.    are   playing 
Such  nn  unbound  nnd  Incorrect 
only    tends    to    create    division 
people 

Ip.  v.?.r.  nc  m:\tter  u*hc  may  be 
t.:    I      •  ^-:   :^-  r  >-,    !-    C:rrimanc: 
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and  the  symbol  of  the  unity  of  our  people 
and  the  preservation  cf  cur  ccuntry.  he  must 
be  given  during  wartime  all  powers  necessary 
to  wage  a  successful  war.  We  must  also  real- 
ize that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
elected  by  all  cf  the  people.  There  Is  no  im- 
posed dictator  on  our  people. 

Furthermore,  during  wartime  In  particular. 
It  Is  necessary  that  we  have  a  strong  Presi- 
dent— a  man  cf  great  couraee. 

Fortunately,  we  had  such  a  President  In 
the  early  days  of  our  Government  In  George 
Washington  when,  if  we  did  not  have  his 
type  of  courageous  leadership,  we  would  net, 
in  all  probabilities,  have  the  country  we 
possess  today. 

Again,  during  the  War  between  the  States, 
we  had  the  courageous  leadership  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Washington  and  Lincoln 
were  strong  Presidents,  serving  In  trying  days 
cf  cur  Nation's  history — men  of  great  cour- 
age Without  their  leadership  at  the  time 
they  served,  we  probably  would  not  have  the 
country  we  have  today. 

In  this  grave  crisis,  we  are  again  fortunate 
In  having  a  strong  leader,  a  man  of  great 
courage,  in  the  person  of  President  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt.  In  the  future,  after  you  and 
I  cf  this  generation  are  dead,  I  hope  and  pray 
that  at  that  time  there  will  be  In  the  White 
House  a  strong  President — a  man  of  great 
courage,  if  any  similar  crisis  confronts  our 
beloved  ccuntry.  In  time  of  war.  particularly 
in  a  democracy,  a  strong  President  is  neces- 
sary.    Thank  God.   we  have   one  now. 

Furthermore,  even  where  Congress  during 
war  wisely  delegates  all  necessary  powers  to 
the  President.  Congress  always  has  control  of 
such  powers  through  the  power  and  duty  it 
has  of  appropriating  the  money  necessary  to 
execute  any  powers  delegated.  Congress  al- 
ways ha<«  a- check  even  in  wartime.  This  also 
shews  the  absurdity  cf  the  ridiculous  argu- 
ment that  Congress  has  abdicated  its  ccn- 
Btltutlonal  duties. 

I  am  glad  you  asked  this  question,  Mr. 
Eaton,  because,  like  yourself,  I  have  read 
some  such  articles  and  come  across  some 
such  utterances.  It  is  nothing  but  a  po- 
litical myth  I  hope  my  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion enables  those  listening  In  to  realize  the 
weakness  and  unsoundness  of  this  argument. 

Just  one  more  observation,  Mr.  Eaton, 
while  I  am  on  this  question.  This  genera- 
tion of  Americans  is  on  trial.  We  are  going 
to  be  Judged  by  the  future  on  the  outcome 
of  one  question:  "Did  we  win  or  lose  the 
war?"  It  is  our  duty,  every  one  of  us,  our 
Government  as  well,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  win.  so  that  we  of  today  will  not  go 
down  in  history  as  the  first  generation  of 
American.s  that  failed  In  our  trust.  That 
trust  is  to  preserve  our  country. 

One  thing  Is  certain— the  enemy  will  not 
wait  for  Congress  to  act  If  It  failed  to  dele- 
gate powers  necessary  to  meet  anything  that 
the  enemy  might  do. 

Congress  has.  I  am  proud  to  say.  delegated, 
and  properly  so.  all  powers  necessary,  and 
will  contUiue  to  so  act  in  relation  to  dele- 
gation of  powers  in  the  future  to  win  this 
war.     That  Is  not  abdication. 


Radio  Addrev>  nt  Hor    R  •v:i  .  nd  S. 
McKeoLign.  ol  Illin:.  s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  .ADOLPH  J  SABATH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M   ndav    Or^.hor  12.  1942 

M.-     s.^B  ,:■[       \:      Speaker,    under 
leave  granted  n.-    !  :„  -  rt  a  radio  address 


delivered  by  the  Honoiable  R.iymond  S. 
McKeouch,  Demccratic  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator,  at  the  Chicago 
stadium.  Sunday  evening.  October  11. 
1942,  on  the  occasion  of  the  million-dollar 
War  bond  meeting  and  patriotic  rally: 

Fellow  Americans,  upon  entering  this  great 
building  tonight,  I  wrs  struck  anew  with  the 
thought  that  Just  as  a  fragment  cf  conver- 
sation or  a  half -remembered  old  tune  stiis 
the  recording  machinery  of  our  minds  to 
recall  momentous  occasions  out  of  the  past — 
the  act  of  revisitatlon  stimulates  comparison 
of  today  with  yesterday. 

This  happens  to  be  the  first  time  I  have 
been  in  the  Chicago  Stadium  since  a  certain 
historic  summer  night  of  1940. 

That  was  when  the  duly  chosen  delegates 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  unan- 
imously nominated  for  a  third  term  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

We  hailed  him  then — whatever  our  political 
persuasion  was  at  the  moment — as  the  stand- 
ard bearer  of  his  party. 

We  hail  him  tonight — whatever  our  politi- 
cal persuasion  may  be  new — as  the  consti- 
tutional Commander  in  Chief  cf  all  the  armed 
forces  of  a  mighty  nation  at  war  against  the 
Axis  Powers. 

We  hail  him  as  loyalists  of  his  civilian 
command  who — in  contrast  to  the  pantsau 
character  of  that  gathering  2  years  ago  in 
this  place — have  adjourned  politics,  have  cast 
aside  partisanism,  in  a  united  effort  to  win 
the  war  that  we  may  win  the  peace  and  pre- 
serve for  our  own  generation  and  for  posterity 
the  ideal  of  liberty  and  the  concept  of  civili- 
zation as  we  have  known  it. 

By  your  gracious  Invitation  I  am  here,  a^ 
Just  another  American  citizen  who  is  bond- 
ing every  possible  effort  wlttiin  my  limited 
sphere  toward  defeat  and  destruction  cf  the 
Godless  philoscphy  of  world  rule  by  violence. 

I  am  here  not  to  give  Inspiration,  but  to 
take  Inspiration  from  labors  magnificently 
militant  and  sacrificial  attitude  toward  the 
Job  which  has  to  be  done  by  all  cf  us. 

I  am  here  to  pay  tribute  to  labor  for  the 
Immeasurable  contributions  it  has  already 
made  to  the  success  of  the  fight  fcr  freedom. 

There  are  now  approximately  15.000.000 
men  and  women  working  in  war  Industries— 
on  the  assembly  line,  in  the  shipyards,  be- 
fore the  blast  furnaces  that  work  for  war. 
Without  protest,  labor  is  today  working  long 
hours  at  Jobs  that  are  back-breaking  in  many 
instances. 

It  seems  to  me  wholly  natural  that  labor 
has  relegated  to  itself  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  forefront  of  this  struggle  against  the 
forces  of  darkness.  Since  time  immemorial, 
labor  has  been  fighting  for  freedom. 

It  was  inconceivable  that  labor  would  fail 
to  understand  at  once  that  this  particular 
attack  upon  the  dignity  of  man  is  the  most 
vicicus.  the  most  powerful,  the  most  dia- 
bolical, the  most  determined  in  all  of  the 
history  of  modern  civllizaticn. 

The  d.stinguished  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Henht  A.  Wallace.  spoKe  in 
language  earmarked  for  Immortality  when  he 
declared: 

"This  Is  a  fight  between  a  slave  world  and 
a  free  world." 

As  far  as  labor  Is  concerned,  he  need  not 
have  put  any  emphasis  whatever  upon  the 
preposition  that  a  decision  for  a  complete 
victory  one  way  or  the  other  must  be  made  in 
1942. 

Those  who  work  for  a  living,  these  who  are 
numbered  among  the  membership  of  such 
organizations  of  workers  as  are  represented 
here  tonight,  required  no  signposts  to  guide 
their  way  under  the  circumstances. 

Inevitably  they  drtermined  to  have  lib- 
erty—or  death. 

This  is  the  peoples  war  and  when  It  has 
been  won  we  shall  have  a  people's  peace 

Undeterred  by  the  wait-awhile  arguments 
of   Eoosevelt-hating    reaction,    laboi  moved 
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mere  swiftly  than  any  other  segment  of  our 
society  to  clear  the  decks  for  standing  off 
the  enemy. 

Voluntarily  organized  workers  gave  up 
their  hard-earned  right  to  strike,  to  leave  the 
Job  in  protest  against  Intolerable  condi- 
tions, in  order  that  production  might  flow 
evenly   and  abundantly. 

Immediately  the  words  were  spoken  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  in  his  annual  message 
to  Congress  of  January  6,  1941.  The  superbly 
humane  doctrine  of  the  "four  freedoms  "  be- 
came the  byword  of  the  toilers  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Sustaining  with  Irrepressible  fortitude  a 
thousand  dislocations,  labor  has  demon- 
strated on  every  production  front  of  this  war 
that  the  fighting  forces  of  an  embattled 
America  are  as  militant  at  home  as  abroad. 
The  workers  of  this  Nation  have  proved 
that  the  man  who  wears  a  pair  of  silver 
wings  has  his  counterpart  in  determination, 
in  willingness  to  sacrifice,  and  in  love  of 
liberty.  In  the  man  who  wears  a  pair  of 
overalls  in  the  factories  and  the  mines  and 
the  mills. 

Labor  has  brilliantly  shown  that  the  badge 
cf  courage  can  be  as  surely  earned  on  the 
home  front  as  on  any  of  the  farflung  battle 
stations  of  this  global  war. 

It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  the 
workers  of  America  have  given  more  than 
contributions  in  production.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tollers  laid  down  their  tools  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  aggressors. 

Few  are  the  homes  of  workers  In  this  or 
any  other  community  which  are  not  dis- 
tinguished by  service  stars  indicative  cf  the 
fighting  role  being  played  by  brothers,  sons, 
and  husbands. 

Labor  has  set  an  example  to  the  Nation, 
and  In  so  doing  has  clearly  won  the  right 
to  have  Its  say  when  the  peace  terms  are 
written. 

It  further  goes  without  saying  that  labor 
realizes — or  it  cculd  never  participate  In 
such  meetings  as  this — that  the  ccst  of  vic- 
tory will  add  up  to  a  staggering  figure. 

On  July  1.  1941.  there  was  a  national  debt 
of  about  $49,000,000,000.  On  July  1  of  this 
year  that  debt  was  $72,000,000,000.  Military 
and  naval  appropriations  already  voted  by 
the  Congress  total  about  $200,000,000,000. 
Tliere  will  be  n  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  of 
1943  of  about  $60,000,000,000. 

One  thing  pertinent  to  this  meeting  Is 
certain — the  more  we  do  now  the  less  will 
be  the   toll  in  life  and  limb. 

Concerted  action  and  all-cut  effort  every 
day  Is  the  only  thing  that  can  shorten  this 
war  and  save  thousands  of  lives. 

You  don't  have  to  be  told  that  nothing 
matters  taut  winning. 

You  know  that  we  are  pitted  against  fa- 
natics whose  goal  is  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  everything  democracy  means. 

To  achieve  that  goal  they  have  enforced 
oppressed  peoples  to  give  every  scrap  they 
own.  They  have  reduced  human  beings  to 
voiceless  ixindage.  They  have  ruthlessly 
murdered  the  noncooperatlve.  They  are  out 
to  kill  and  conquer— and  they'll  give  their 
last  man  and  last  breath  to  knock  us  out. 

It  Is  because  labor  appreciates — as  only 
labor  can — what  the  enslaved  victims  of  the 
Axis  have  lost.  That  it  has  had  no  hesitancy 
in  writing  off  every  material  thing  that  does 
not  contribute  to  victory. 

We  propose  to  preserve  American  standards 
and  to  restore  the  liberty  which  has  been 
trampled  and  defiled  and  stolen  from  the 
lands  of  our  ancestors.  To  bring  freedom 
again  to  the  people  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
Poland,  Norway,  and  Denmark;  to  China,  and 
Prance,  and  Czechoslovakia;  to  Greece  and 
the  Ukraine:  to  Albania  and  Yugoslavia;  to 
all  the  beaten  and  broken  countries. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  Impressive  aspect  of 
the  working  man  and  woman's  eagerness  to 
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aid  the  war  effort  is  that  they  are  throwing 
no  backward  glances  over  their  shoulders  to 
see  what  the  other  fellow  Is  doing. 

No  man  nor  woman  in  this  great  audience 
has  permitted  himself  or  herself  for  one  in- 
stant. I  am  sure,  to  contemplate  the  estab- 
lishment of  frontiers  of  cooperation  beyond 
which  they  will  not  go — even  for  liberty's 
sake. 

Labor  has  never  been  given  to  counting  the 
cost  when  there  has  been  an  ideal  to  be 
served. 

Labor  has  never  been  hindered  by  ma- 
terial hold-backs  of  any  kind  when  human 
values  have  been  at  stake. 

That    is  why,   perhaps.   Its  limited   means 
have  always  counted  more  heavily  than  their 
intrinsic  worth.     They  have  been  tuttre.^sed 
by  a  spiritual  value  which  is  beyond  appraisal. 
When  all   is   given,  all  can   be  gained,  no 
matter  how  much  nor  how  little  all  may  be. 
It  has  been   asked   by  some   who  arc   less 
willing    to   give   than   are    the    members   of 
your  movement: 
V/hat  price  liberty? 
The  answer  is.  All  if  that  be  necessary. 
Labor  understands  this,  and  understi'.nds, 
too.   the  magnitude  of  the  stake  for  which 
we  are  contending. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  organized 
workers  of  this  Nation  have  what  may  be 
defined  as  a  selfish  interest  in  winning  the 
war. 

No  group  nor  individual  in  the  entire  Na- 
tion is  without  some  economic  Incentive  to 
help  win. 

Yet  labor  can  truly  be  said  to  be  more 
concerned  with  extending  the  American  way 
of  life  to  the  downtrodden  slaves  of  the  Axis 
than  it  is  in  Insisting  upon  any  benefits  for 
Itself. 

The  workers  of  this  Nation  have  fought 
too  hard  In  times  of  peace  for  that  equality  of 
opportunity  which  democracy  makes  possi- 
ble not  to  appreciate  the  chance  which  this 
cruel  war  offers  to  build  for  all  men  a  better 
world  than  we  have  ever  known. 

This  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  labor 
follows  the  leadership  of  a  Commander  In 
Chief  who  recognizes  that  necessity  of  post- 
war planning  now,  who  declares  that  there 
must  be  provided  opportunities  of  employ- 
ment for  the  boys  who  will  come  home  vic- 
torious to  us,  and  who  asserts  that  "freedom 
from  want,  which,  translated  into  world 
terms,  means  economic  understandings  which 
will  secure  to  every  nation  a  healthy  peace- 
time life  for  Its  inhabitants,  everywhere  in 
the  world" 

This  country  we  live  In  is  the  product  of 
the  labor  of  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
brought  to  fulfillment  humanity's  great 
dream  of  establishing  our  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

If  labor  built  the  Nation,  labor  can  save  the 
Nation. 

No  lasting  gains  ever  came  out  of  compul- 
sion and  no  victory  can  be  won  out  of  the 
slave  labor  enforced  by  dictators. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  "only  a  mili- 
tant labor  movement,  not  parties,  not  private 
organizations  alone,  can  achieve  cur  alms, 
and  prevent  the  dangers  which  threaten  the 
democratic  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  prep- 
aration of  a  people's  peace." 

As  free  men  we  recognize  the  great  obliga- 
tion which  falls  upon  us  today. 

Once  again  the  little  people,  the  small  po- 
tatoes, if  you  please,  wlU  make  the  sacrifices 
and  win  the  victory. 

They  will  defend  the  principles  that  estab- 
lished the  new  world,  and  in  restoring  thosa 
principles  to  their  true  place  in  governments, 
they  will  make  a  world  from  which  prejudice 
will  be  routed,  and  where  economic  Justice 
and  decent  standards  of  living  will  be  not 
dreams  but  living  realities. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  J,  KENNEDY 

or   NkW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  12,  1942 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  sharp  division  of 
opinion  among  the  Membership  of  the 
House  on  the  anti-poll-tax  legislation.  I 
hope  the  following  memorandum  of  law 
may  clear  up  some  of  the  points  at  issue. 
This  memorandum  was  prepared  by  the 
National  Lawyers  (guild. 
The  Geyer  Bill  (H  R.  1024)  To  Outlaw  the 
Poll  Tax  in  Federal  Elections  Is  Consti- 
tutional 

1.  The  founding  fathers  contemplated,  and 
Intended,  to  authorize  legislation  by  Congre.'t.s 
on  the  qualifications  of  electors  In  national 
elections. 

2.  Congress  has  always  had  the  poorer  to 
protect  the  purity  of  the  ballot  in  elections 
for  national  officers,  even  although  the  exer- 
cise of  such  power  impinged  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors. 

3.  Congress  is  specifically  empowered  by 
the  fifth  section  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment to  legislate  to  prevent  States  from 
"abridging  the  privileges  or  immunities  cf 
citizens  of  the  United  States."  including  the 
elective  franchise,  which  has  clearly  been 
held  to  be  a  "privilege  and  immunity  cf 
citizens  of  the  United  States"  In  the  recent 
Classic  case. 

I.  the  founding  fathers  contemplated   ano 

authorized    congress    to    legislate    on    TMg 
«U.\LlFlCATION     OF    ELECTORS 

It  has  long  been  contended,  and  there  is 
even  highly  respectable  Judicial  dictum  to 
the  effect,  that  the  qualifications  of  voters, 
for  national  officers  as  well  as  for  State,  Is 
exclusively  and  peculiarly  within  the  jurls- 
diclion  of  the  several  States  to  pre-cribe.  It; 
is  asserted  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
prohibited  from  interfering  with  or  effecting 
in  any  way  the  qualifications  prescribed  by 
the  States  for  electors  of  national  officers, 
be  they  ever  so  destructive  of  the  national 
good,  so  long  only  as  the  same  qualifications 
are  prescribed  for  electors  cf  the  members  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature, and  so  long  as  such  qualifications  do 
not  discriminate  because  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  cf  servitude,  or  becau  e 
of  sex. 

This  strange  and  unnaturai  doctrine,  which 
seeks  to  insulate  the  National  Government 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States — fronx 
the  very  basis  of  its  own  sovereign  author- 
ity— is  arrived  at  by  Isolating  one  section  of 
the  Constitution,  tearing  it  both  from  its  con- 
text and  from  its  historical  background,  and 
treating  It  as  though  It  were  the  only  con- 
stitutional provision  affecting  suffrage.  That 
section  Is  article  I.  section  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  provides: 

"The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States  and 
the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  qual- 
ifications requisite  for  electors  of  the  mo*t 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature  " 

Standing  alone  In  a  historical  vacuum,  th« 
above  provision  may  have  the  effect  some- 
times attributed  to  It;  but  it  Is  too  well  estab- 
lished to  require  citation  of  authority  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  cannot  be 
disassociated  one  from  another,  and  that  U  « 
Instrument  must  be  considered  as  a  wh^-lc. 
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f,n.p  Mc:   of  Jnterrelatad  parts  ich<h.   tout 
eii-emb!e.  create  a  »>%••■  tfm  of  democritic  gcv 
emm«"ii.     So  conAidernl  In  relation   to  the 
other   prorisions   of    the    Constiiutifu 
cernlntf  flt-ctors,  citizenship,  s':" 
powers  of  Contrress  with  ref<re: 
beocme*  »t  orce  epparent  that  t;.- 
Gi'veri.ment  is  not.  and  wa<  nevfr 
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bv  the  ('JUi:dinK  fathers  to  be.  as  imp  stent  in 
election  maiters  aa  heretofore  i  bought, 
utterly  cut  off  from  the  sc'urre  cf  all  demo 
crattc  sovereignty,  and  dependent  fcr  the 
character  of  lt«  electorate  en  th«  whmi. 
c-apnre.  and  sufferance  of  the  severa  States. 
In  order  to  determine  the  intents,;,  of  the 
fnur.clmg  fathers  in  drafUrig  articlr  I.  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Ojnatitution.  It  U  nectssary  to 
turn  for  a  moment  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
CcnitrutJonal  Convention  itself. 

A    The  Cofutuutional  Conienri  , 
1    Evolution  oi  the  Texts  of  the  Cotutitulion 

Th"  archetype  of  this  section  ap  lears  in 
the  plan  fcr  a  constitution  submitteJ  to  the 
Conventior'.  by  Mr  Pinckney.  In  th !  Plnck- 
Dey  plan  the  provision  appears  as  f<:Ilcws 

AsTici^  3    The  Members  of  th?  |l<  ii«  of 
Deit-gate^    «hfl!!     be    clscsen     every 
year  D  '■f  the  several  Steles;  and 

the  qu  .  t  the  electors  shti;  1  be  tbo 

St  tat  a»  itxi:*e  of  the  electors  in  th4  several 
Sutes  for  their  legislature  " 

TlMs  pro\ig;on.  similar  to  the  prc^i*lon  as 
It  ftn.illy  ..:  -  -^  In  the  Constitution,  first 
came  up  t  ;'ratiun  in  the  Convention 

on  Thurviiay.  UaJ  31.  1787.  when  it  kas  pro- 
posed "rhai  the  members  cf  the  f.rn'  brai^ch 
Of  >la:ijre  cuf;ht  to  be  'y  the 

pt<  _        :    re  several  States  ■■     T  ution 

was  opposed  by  Mesus.  Shcrm.:  .i;  .  Gerry, 
vho  favored  election  by  tl.t  »t  j.  .uiures. 
M*mr%  Mascn.  Wll&^n.  and  Msdisou.  lowever. 
^axgued  for  the  re^^Iuiion.  and  it  «a.  c^irried 
by  a  vote  cf  9  to  2 

T  I'tlcu    was    again    ac       -^    to    In 

et:.  cf    the    whale    cr.    .  when 

Mr  C.  C  P'.ncltr-ey  moved  "ihat  the  f\rst 
branch  •  •  •  be  elected  by  tre  State 
Ifg.slatures  and  net  by  the  people"  The 
cr;mmlttee  c'.  the  whole  defeated  the  ;  imposed 
change  by  a  vote  of  8  to  3.  retaining  election 
In  the  pecple  rath^  than  tn  the  legislatures. 

Asjaln  <^:i  Thursday.  June  21  the  proposi- 
tion wiw  brcupht  up  ar.d  arc  -i  Mr. 
M-dl»cn.  "Oeneral  Pinckney  ir.  st  the 
first  branch  instead  of  being  eiecie<  by  the 
people.  ;h'u!d  b"  elected  m  such  m;  nner  as 
the  !eg:«!atu-e  of  each  State  should  lirect  '  " 
After  considerable  discussion,  this  jroposal 
was  finally  rejected  by  a  vote  of  4  to  ( .  Thus 
It  Is  seen  bow  the  phrase  under  dtscu*^  ion  was 
flrst  br<  urht  into  the  original  ccnci  pt.  and 
Into  the  orlrlnol  dljcuseions.  of  the  Constl- 
tiiti<in  I*  wft.«  in  connection  with  tlie  ques- 
tion cf  »he;her  elections  by  the  people  or 
election  by  the  legislatures  sh-  u!d  obtain. 
Always  the  Convention  voted  down  rugsjes- 
tion*  for  election  by  the  leglslatui  ee,  and 
Insist'd  upon  election  by  the  peep  e  Mr. 
Midifou's  notes  go  on-  "General  Flnckney 
then  moved  'that  the  first  branch  be  elected 
by  the  pec  j)le  tn  such  mode  as  the  lef  is'ature 
should  direct  "  but  waived  1:  on  It  being 
h'-r>t»d  that  stich  a  prrvuion  mifht  >e  more 
properly  tried  in  the  detail  of  the    ilan  ' 

F'.ually.  on  Tuesday.  Auiju^t  7  the  (  uestlon 
of  the  quaJlflcation  of  electors  w:'  s  again 
t-ken  up  ir.  a  con»ideratiOQ  of  the  report  of 
th-  committee  of  deial!  The  cr  nniittee 
hid  propofed  the  following  as  the  onstltu- 
tiona;  pnivijioi! : 

The  qualiflcattons  of  the  electors  shall  be 
the  satne.  from  time  to  time,  as  thos>  of  the 
electors  In  the  several  States;  of  t:ie  most 
nuniercvis  branch  of  their  own  lerls!  atures  "■ 
Had  that  proposal  of  the  committee  on 
detaa  actually  been  adopted  by  the  f  funding 
fathers,  it  would  be  very  clear  th(  t  S'ate 
<|ualiftc«tlor..<:  would  control  ir  Pedeial  elec- 
tions. Btit  th.3  13  what  happened  to  that 
luopoaal. 


Mr    M .   reports  that —  ' 

■  Mr.  Oouverneur  Morris  moved  to  strike 
out  the  last  members  of  the  section,  begin- 
ntag  With  the  words,  qualification  of  electors.' 
in  order  that  some  other  provision  might  be 
iUbmltied  which  would  reetraLn  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  freeholders." 

This  motion  provoked  considerable  debate 
In  the  Convention  Mr  W'llscn  argued  that 
this  clause  was  carefully  cons:dered — 

'••  •  •  and  he  did  not  think  it  could 
be  changed  for  the  better  It  was  d:fScult  to 
form  any  uniform  rule  of  qualification  for 
all  the  States.  Unnecessary  innovations,  be 
thoiieht  too  should  be  avoided.  It  would 
be  very  hard  ar.d  disagreeable  for  the  same 
person  at  the  same  time,  to  vote  for  repre- 
sentatives in  the  State  legislature,  and  to  be 
excluded  from  a  vote  for  those  In  he  National 
Legislature." 

Gouverueur  Morris  then  advanced  a  more 
serious  objection.  Morris  is  reported  by 
Madison  to  have  complained  that 

■■•  •  •  another  objection  against  the 
clause,  as  It  stands.  1  that  it  makes  the 
quai.flcation  of  the  National  Legislature  de- 
pend on  the  will  of  the  States,  which  he 
thought  not  proper." 

New.  while  Gouvemeur  Morris"  motion  to 
strike  out  all  of  the  words  beginning  with 
"quail flea t ions  of  electors,"  was  not  adopted, 
nevertheless.  It  Is  slgnllScant  to  observe  that 
the  clause  as  finally  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  style  and  arrangements,  and  as 
finally  Incorporated  Into  the  Constitution,  is 
quite  different  from  the  clause  as  proposed 
by  the  committee  on  detail.  The  change  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  ba«!s  of  the  con- 
s;d'-ratlon  advanced  In  the  di.sctjssions  In 
convention  on  August  7.  to  which  reference 
has  Just  been  made,  because  that  1b  the  last 
lime  it  was  discussed. 

While  the  Constitution  as  finally  submitted 
did  not  "restrain  the  right  of  suffrage  to^ 
freeholders. '"  as  Gouvemeur  Morris  proposed. 
It  did  om't  the  signiflcant  phrase  that  '  the 
qualification  of  eUctors  shall  be  the  same 
from  time  to  time  as  those  of  the  electors 
In  the  several  States,"  leaving  the  provision 
merely  to  read  tliat  "electors  In  each  State 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislatures,"  as  It  reads  at  the  present 
time. 

Finally,  and  conclusively,  the  Convention 
on  June  21.  1787.  tlatly  rejected  another 
preposition  that  would  have  placed  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  exclusively  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  State  legislatures  on  grounda 
Incompatible  with  any  later  surrender  of  the 
power  to  prescribe  qualifications  by  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

On  that  date  Pinckney  moved— 

"That  the  first  branch  Instead  of  being 
elected  by  the  people  should  be  elected  In 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  State 
should  direct  " 

But  this  resolution  was  vigorously  at- 
tacked, and  ultimately  defeated.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr    Madison's  notes — 

■  Han-iilton  considered  the  motion  as  in- 
tended manifestly  to  transfer  the  election 
from  the  people  to  the  SUite  legislatures, 
which  would  essentially  ntiate  the  plan. 
It  would  Increase  the  State  InEucnce  which 
could  not  be  too  watchftilly  guarded  against. 

"Wilson  considered  the  election  of  the 
first  branch  by  the  pecple.  not  only  as 
the  cornerstone,  but  as  the  foundation  of  the 
fabric  •  •  •.  The  difference  was  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice  In  this  resp«Tt, 
that  the  lef^i.^laures  are  actuated  not  merely 
bv  the  sentiment  of  the  people  but  have  r.n 
cfflcial  sentiment  opposed  to  that  of  the 
General  Government,  and  perhaps  to  that  of 
th=  people  themselves 

"King  enlarged  on  the  same  distinction. 
He  suppc4>ed  the  legislatures  would  constantly 
chc""^  men  subservient  to  their  own  views, 
as  con:ra.-ted  to  the  general  interest,  and  that 
they   might  even  devise   modes  of   elecuon 


that  would  be  subversive  of  the  end  in  rlew. 
He  remarked  several  instances  m  which  the 
views  ol  a  State  might  be  at  vhriance  with 
those  of  the  General  Government     •     •     •  "' 

This  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  connection  with  the 
resolution  cf  June  21  is  highly  significant. 
Here  is  a  perfectly  clear  e-xpression  by  the 
Convention  on  June  21.  1787.  that  the  State 
legislatures  should  not  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise an  exclusive  discretion  as  to  the  qualiflca- 
tious  of  electors  of  national  oflScers  because — 

■"They  may  even  devise  modes  of  election 
that  would  be  subver-ive  of  the  end  in  view." 

Certainly  the  language  of  article  I.  section 
4.  of  the  Con.stitution  does  not  override  this 
clear  expression  cf  the  intention  cf  the 
foundinct  fathers  not  to  entrust  the  State 
legislatures  with  e::clusive  control  of  the 
qualifications  cf  national  electors. 

Tae  slgnificnnce  of  the  omission  cf  the  re- 
quirement that  the  qualifications  of  electors 
shsl!  be  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  s" 
those  of  the  electors  In  the  several  States,  and 
of  the  refusal  of  the  convention  to  grant  the 
State  legislatures  exclusive  discretion  with 
regard  to  national  elections,  because  the  State 
legislature?  mi^ht  even  devise  modes  cf  elec- 
tions that  would  be  subversive  of  the  end  In 
view,  becomes  obvious.  It  is  mads  even  more 
apparent  by  the  inclusion  cf  clause  1  In  arti- 
cle I.  section  4.  prcvidir^: 

"The  time,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Pepre.sentativ?s, 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legis- 
lature th?reof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  la^/  make  or  alter  such  regulation?, 
except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  Senators. '" 

These  clauses,  read  together,  in  light  cf  Mr. 
Mad.son's  notes  on  the  dtscu.ssion  In  the  con- 
vention, and  the  fears  of  th"  fathers  that  the 
State  legislatures  "might  even  devise  modes 
of  elections  that  would  be  subversive  of  the 
end  in  view."  show  clearly  iin  aticmpt  to 
synchronize  the  view  of  Mr.  Wilson  that  "'it 
was  difficult  to  form  any  uniform  rule  of 
qualifications  fcr  all  the  Slates.  Unnecessary 
Innovations  •  •  •  should  be  avoided." 
with  Gouvemeur  Morris' objection  "•  •  • 
It  makes  the  qualifications  of  the  National 
Legislature  depend  on  the  will  of  the  sta.e 
which  he  thought  not  proper '"  The  clauses 
cf  the  Constitution  as  they  presently  appear 
synchronize  the  objections  and  proposals 
which  we  have  traced  step  by  step  through 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  The  Consti- 
tution as  finally  worked  cut  provides  no  uni- 
form rule  of  qualifications — makes  no  inno- 
vations—and gives  to  the  States,  in  the  first 
Instance,  regulatory  powers  with  regard  even 
to  national  elections;  but  it  heeds  Gcuverneur 
Morris'  objections  by  retaining  in  Congress 
the  power  "to  make  cr  alter  such  regulations, 
except  as  to  the  places  of  chccsmg  Senators." 

Finally.  If  there  was  any  queciion  that  the 
founding  fathers  did  net  Intend  to  surrender 
completely  to  the  States  the  fundamental 
democratic  power  cf  deterni^ning  the  quali- 
fications of  voters,  it  is  erased  by  the  plain 
language  cf  article  I.  section  8.  su'osectlon  18: 

""The  Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  • 
to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  •  •  • 
all  •  •  •  pov/ers  vested  by  this  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Government  cf  the  United  States." 

Not  only  is  the  regulation  of  "the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  holding  elections'  a 
power  specifically  and  expressly  vested  In  the 
Congress  by  article  I.  section  4.  but  the  de- 
termination of  the  qualifications  cf  voters 
Is  a  power  unquestionably  exercised  by  the 
Government  cf  the  Unlted'states  in  extlcle  I, 
section  2.  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  very  excrcl.se  of  the  power  by  the  Con- 
stitution proves  conclusively  that  it  Is  one 
"vested  by  this  Constitution  In  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States."  from  which 
It  Inevitably  follows  that  Coreress  has  the 
power  tc  "make  all  laws  which  fhall  be  reces- 
The  Geter  Bill  (H.  R.  1024)  To  Otttxaw  th« 
cuiicn." 
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2.  Invalidity    of    a    Restrictive,    Mechanistic 
Interpretation  of  Article  I,  Section  4 

It  has  been  urged  that  article  I,  section  4, 
clause  1.  should  be  restricted  to  the  mechan- 
ics of  elections,  and  that  It  does  not  apply 
to  the  substance  thereof,  nor  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  electors.  But  this  view  Is  totally 
unacceptable  in  light  of  the  history  of  article 
I.  section  2.  as  set  out  above.  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  strange  If  the  founding  fathers, 
whose  wi«dom  and  political  sagacity  In  creat- 
ing a  document  of  enduring  strength,  per- 
mitted in  this  single  Instance  an  aberration 
which  reserved  to  the  National  Government 
the  right  only  to  tinker  with  the  mechanics 
of  election  while  leaving  entiiely  within  the 
discretion — one  might  almost  say.  within  the 
caprice — of  the  States,  complete  power  over 
the  substance  thereof.  There  Is  nothing  in 
the  Constlttuion  to  indicate  that  the  found- 
ing fathers  were  so  shortsighted.  They  must 
have  kno-iin.  for  instance,  that  Massachu- 
setts, from  1631  to  1664,  had  a  law  declaring 
that— 

"•  •  •  for  time  to  come  no  man  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  body 
politicke.  but  such  as  ere  members  of  some 
of  the  churches  within  the  lyraitts  of  the 
same." 

And  that  In  the  colonial  period  from  which 
the  country  was  then  but  just  emerging, 
•  Baptists,  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Jews  frequently  found  themselves  excluded 
from  political  rights." 

Certainly  It  cannot  be  suggested  that  the 
founding  fathers  meant  to  perpetuate  such  a 
theocratic  system  or  to  make  It  possible  for 
it  to  gain  a  foothold  or  to  endure  as  a  result 
of  individual  State  action.  Indeed,  the  Con- 
vention wis  already  split  on  the  question  of 
property  qualifications  by  pressure  from  the 
rising  "mechanics"  and  "merchant"  classes, 
who  were  opposed  to  the  property  qualifica- 
tion. Tlie  record  of  the  Convention  makes 
It  clear  that  it  was  In  order  not  to  disturb 
the  delicate  balance  achieved  In  the  several 
States  betweei\  the  "proprietary"  and  "me- 
chanics" classes  that  the  compromise  Incor- 
porated In  article  I.  section  2.  was  hit  upon 
and  adopted.  It  represents  an  acceptance, 
for  the  time  being  only,  of  the  status  quo;  it 
does  not  even  suggest  that  the  adjustment 
made  shall  be  permanent;  Indeed,  it  was  pur- 
posely designed  to  permit  of  change;  and 
certainly  It  does  not  even  Imply  that  only 
the  Individual  Slates  could  change  it.  To 
the  contrary,  words  which  did  imply  exclu- 
sive power  In  the  States  to  alter  the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters  were  significantly  omitted 
after  Gouvemeur  Morris"  objection  "that  it 
made  the  qualifications  of  the  National  Leg- 
islature depend  on  the  will  of  the  States, 
which  he  thought  not  proper." 

To  turn  this  clause,  then,  into  a  surrender 
of  power  by  the  National  Government  to  the 
States,  Is  to  mi.ss  the  point  always  Insisted 
upon  by  the  fathers,  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment must  itself  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Its  voters,  and  to  defeat  the  whole 
purpose  of  its  Inclusion  In  the  Constitution; 
for  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  purpose  of  the 
clause  were  to  surrender  the  power  to  the 
States,  it  need  never  have  been  included  la 
the  Constitution  at  all,  or  would  have  been 
phrased  In  unambiguous  language  such  as 
was  used  in  giving  the  State  legislatures 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, over  the  qualifications  of  Presidential 
electors.  If  the  fathers  had  meant  to  say 
that  with  regard  to  the  electors  of  Represen- 
tatives, they  would  have  said  so  there  also. 

B.  Contemporary  constitutional  thought 

That  article  I.  section  4,  clause  1,  was  neither 
Intended  nor  understood  to  be  the  Innocuous 
procedural  regulations  of  elections  machinery 
ascribed  to  It  by  later  writers,  appears  clearly 
from  the  storm  of  controversy  which  arose 
over  Its  Inclusion  in  the  Constitution.  This 
controversy  was  so  heated  that  Hamilton  felt 
constrained  to   devote   two   numbers  cf   the 


Federalist  to  this  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
In  this  connection,  he  said: 

"This  provision  has  not  only  been  declaimed 
against  by  those  who  condemned  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  gross,  but  it  has  been  censured 
by  those  who  have  objected  with  less  latitude, 
and  greater  moderation:  and.  in  one  instance 
It  has  been  thought  exceptionable  by  a  gen-  | 
tleman  who  has  declared  himself  the  advocate  j 
of  every  other  part  of  the  system."  ; 

Certainly  such  a  hue  and  cry  was  not 
raised  over  whether  the  Federal  Government 
had  the  power  to  open  the  polls  at  7  in  the 
morning  rather  than  at  8.  or  the  power  to 
declare  that  elections  should  be  held  on  the 
flrst  Tuesday  after  the  second  Monday  of 
November,  or  the  31st  of  May;  or  even 
whether  the  election  should  be  held  In  the 
precincts,  counties,  or  special  districts,  or 
where  not.  Certainlv  Hamilton  himself  was 
not  thinking  purely  in  the  terms  of  such 
mechanical  devices  when  he  declared  the  im- 
portance of  the  provisions  to  be  as  follows: 
"I  am  greatly  mistaken,  notwithstanding, 
if  there  be  any  article  in  the  whole  plan  more 
completely  defensible  than  this.  Its  pro- 
priety rests  upon  the  evidence  of  this  plain 
proposition:  •  •  •  Every  government 
ought  to  contain  In  Iti^lf  the  means  of  its 
own  preservation.  Every  Just  reason  will  at 
first  sight  approve  an  adherence  to  this  rule, 
in  the  work  of  the  Convention  and  will  dis- 
approve evecy  deviation  from  it  which  may 
not  appear  to  have  been  dictated  by  the 
necessity  of  incorporating  into  the  work 
some  particular  Ingredient,  with  which  a 
rigid  conformity  to  the  rule  was  Incompati- 
ble. Even  in  this  case,  though  he  may  acqui- 
esce in  the  necessity,  yet  he  will  not  cease 
to  regard  and  to  regret  a  departure  from  so 
fundamental  a  principle,  as  a  portion  of 
imperfection  in  the  system  which  may  prove 
the  seeds  of  future  weakness  and  perhaps 
anarchy. 

"It  will  not  be  alleged  that  an  election  law 
could  have  been  framed  and  inserted  In  the 
Constitution,  which  would  have  been  always 
applicable  to  every  probable  change  in  the 
situation  of  the  country;  and  It  will,  there- 
fore, not  be  denied  that  a  discretionary  power 
over  election  ought  to  exist  somewhere.  It 
will,  I  presume,  be  as  readily  conceded  that 
there  are  only  three  ways  in  which  this  power 
could  have  been  reasonably  modified  and 
disposed:  That  it  must  either  have  been 
lodged  wholly  in  the  National  Legislature,  or 
vholly  In  the  State  legislatures,  or  primarily 
In  the  latter  and  ultimately  in  the  former. 
Tlie  last  mode  has,  with  reason,  been  pre- 
ferred by  the  Convention.  They  have  per- 
mitted the  regulation  of  elections  for  the 
Federal  Government,  In  the  first  instance, 
to  the  local  administration;  which.  In  ordi- 
nary cases  and  when  no  improper  views  pre- 
vail, may  be  both  more  convenient  and  more 
satisfactory;  that  they  have  reserved  to  the 
national  authority  a  right  to  Interpose,  when- 
ever extraordinary  circumstances  might  ren- 
der that  interposition  necessary  to  its  safety. 
"Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  exclu- 
sive power  of  regulating  election  for  the 
National  Government,  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  legislatures,  would  leave  the  existence 
of  the  Union  entirely  at  their  mercy.  They 
could  at  any  moment  annihilate  it  by  neg- 
lecting to  provide  for  the  choice  of  persons 
to  administer  its  affairs.  It  is  to  little  pur- 
pose to  say  that  a  neglect  or  omission  of  its 
kind  would  not  be  likely  to  take  place.  The 
constitutional  possibility  of  the  thing  with- 
out an  equivalent  for  the  risk  is  an  unan- 
swerable objection.  Nor  has  any  satisfactory 
reason  been  yet  assigned  for  Incurring  that 
risk- 
Certainly  regulations  which  prescribed  the 
"manner  of  holding  elections."  but  which 
neglected  to  prescribe  who  could  participate 
therein,  would  omit  an  essential  ingredient 
of  the  "'manner  of  holding"  such  elections. 
As  said  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Covurt 
In  United  States  against  Munlord; 


'"Tliere  Is  little  regarding  nn  election  tli-t 
is  not  included  In  the  terms,  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  holding  It." 

In  a  concurring  opinion  in  the  Munford 
case.  Judge  Hughes  said: 

"Tlie  power  of  Congress  over  Federal  elec- 
tion was  as  broad  as  the  language  of  article  I 
Imports.  Congress  could  legislate  generally 
in  respect  to  Federal  elections." 

11.  H.  R.  1024  IS  CONSTrrtTIONAL  AS  WITHIN 
THE  UNDISPUTED  POWER  OF  CON0REr.S  TO  PRO- 
TECT THE   PtJRITT    OF   THE   BALLOT 

H  R.  1024  expressly  provides  that : 

'The  requirements  •  •  •  that  a  poll 
tax  be  paid  •  •  •  has  resulted  In  pci- 
nlcious  political  activities  in  that  frequently 
such  taxes  are  paid  for  the  voters  by  other 
persons  as  an  inducement  for  voting  for  ce:- 
taln  candidates.  Experience  proves  that  ex- 
isting legislation  prohibiting  the  making  of 
expenditures  to  any  person  to  Induce  persons 
to  vote  for  certain  candidates  has  failed  to 
prevent  this  practice.  It  is.  therefore,  necc'^- 
sary.  in  order  to  insure  the  honesty  of  such 
elections,  that  the  Congress  forbid  the  re- 
quirement that  poll  taxes  be  paid  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting  at  such  elections." 

Thli  amounts  to  a  direct  finding  by  the 
Congress  that  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  Is 
essential  to  the  protection  of  the  purity  of 
the  ballot  in  Federal  elections.  Such  a  leg- 
islative finding  is  not  subject  to  impeach- 
ment by  the  courts,  certainly  not  where  sup- 
ported by  evidence,  and  the  peculiar  suscepti- 
bility of  the  poll  tax  to  corrupt  practices  la 
elections  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
too  well  known  to  require  extended  discus- 
sion. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Congre.<5s 
possesses  the  power  to  legislate  to  protect 
the  purity  of  the  ballot  in  elections  for  na- 
tional officers.  This  principle  was  completely 
settled  and  has  never  been  deviated  from 
since  the  first  case  to  come  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  raising  the  question  In  Ex 
parte  Yarbrough  (the  Ku-Klux  cases),  Mr. 
Justice  Miller,  speaking  for  the  Court,  said: 

"That  a  government  whose  essential  char- 
acter is  republican,  whose  executive  head 
and  legislative  body  are  both  elective,  whose 
most  numerous  and  powerful  branch  of  the 
legislature  is  elected  by  the  people  directly, 
has  no  power  by  appropriate  laws  to  secure 
this  election  from  the  influence  of  violence, 
of  corruption,  and  of  fraud,  is  a  proposition 
so  startling  as  to  arrest  attention  and  de- 
mand the  gravest  consideration.  If  this  Gov- 
ernment is  anything  more  than  a  mere  ag- 
gregation of  delegated  agents  of  other  States 
and  governments,  each  of  which  Is  superior 
to  the  general  Government,  it  must  have  the 
power  to  protect  the  elections,  on  which  Us 
existence  depends,  from  violence  and  corrup- 
tion. If  It  has  not  this  jx)wer.  It  is  left  help- 
less before  the  two  great  natural  and  histor- 
ical enemies  of  all  republics,  open  violence 
and  Insidious  corruption. 

"Now,  the  day  flxed  for  electing  Members 
of  Congress  ha^  been  established  by  Congress 
without  regard  to  the  time  set  for  election 
of  State  officers  In  each  State,  and  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  State  legislatures  have,  for 
their  own  accommodation,  required  State 
elections  to  be  held  at  the  same  time,  these 
elections  would  be  held  for  Congressmen  alone 
at  the  time  flxed  by  the  act  of  Congress. 
Will  it  be  denied  that  it  Is  In  the  power  of 
that  body  to  provide  laws  for  ihe  proper  con- 
duct of  those  elections?  To  provide,  if  neces- 
sary, the  officers  who  shall  conduct  them  and 
make  return  of  the  result?  And  especially  to 
provide,  in  an  election  held  under  its  own 
authority,  for  security  of  life  and  limb  to  the 
voter  while  In  the  exercise  of  this  function? 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  Congress  can.  by  law, 
protect  the  net  cf  voting,  the  place  where  it 
is  done,  and  the  man  who  votes  from  personal 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  the  election 
itself  from  corruption  or  fraud?  If  this  b« 
so,  and  it  is  not  doubted,  are  such  pc«crs 
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the  same  language.  Because  there  ts  no 
express  power  to  provide  for  preventing  vio- 
ICDce  exercised  on  the  voter  as  a  means  cf 
coutroliiug  his  vote,  no  such  law  can  be  en- 
acted. It  destroys  at  one  blow,  in  constru- 
ing the  ConstUutlcn  of  the  United  States,  the 
doctrine  universally  applied  to  ail  instru- 
ments of  writing.  tha<  what  is  implied  Is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  in.'^trument  as  what  is 
exprej>ed  Th.s  principle,  in  its  application 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
more  than  to  almost  any  other  writing,  is  a 
necessity,  by  reason  of  the  inherent  inability 
to  put  into  words  all  derivative  powers — a 
difficulty  which  the  instrument  itself  recog- 
nizes by  conferring  on  Congress  the  authority 
to  pass  ell  aws  neces^sary  und  proper  to  carry 
into  pxecuticn  the  powers  expressly  granttd, 
and  ail  (jther  powers  vested  in  the  Govern- 
ment or  any  branch  of  it  by  the  Oonstitution 
(art.  I.  sec.  8.  clause  18)  " 

Again  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
upon  matters  within  the  scope  cf  its  author- 
ity is  plenary  under  the  very  terms  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  which  provides  that: 

This  Constitution  and.  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof  •  •  •  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land:  and  the  Judges  in  every  State, 
shall  l>e  bound  thereby;  anything  in  the  con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding." 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  an  act  of  Congress 
passed  pursuant  .o  the  Constitution  is  "the 
supreme  law  of  the  land."  superior  In  Its 
obligation  to  a  State  law  or  constitution, 
ewn  although  it.  too.  Is  pa.=std  pursuant  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

And  so.  here  too.  with  respect  to  H  R. 
1024 — even  grant:  ng  that  the  Constitution, 
in  article  1.  sectlc  n  2.  places  the  deterraina- 
tiosf  of  the  qtialiflcatlons  for  voters  In  na- 
tional elections  e  icluslvely  In  the  States — 
yet  when  Congress  exercises  Its  undoubted 
power  to  protect  the  purity  of  the  national 
ballot  under  article  I.  section  4.  and  under 
article  I.  section  f.  clause  18.  the  exercise  of 
which  conflicts  with  a  State  power  also  de- 
rived from  the  Constitution,  the  latter  muM. 
under  our  constitutional  system,  yield  to 
the   paramount  power   cf  Congress. 

in     H.     «.     1024     IS    AUTHORIZID    BT    THE    FITIH 
SECTION  or  THE   FOmTETNTH  AMtNDME?lT  TO 

THE  coNsrmmoN  or  the  cnited  ststes 

Perhaps  no  powir  of  Congre.-s  hiis  been  so 
little  understood,  and  so  little  exeicised.  as 
that  conferred  upon  the  Congress  by  the  fifth 
section  of  the  fouiteenth  amendment.  Like 
the  spending  power,  recently  rediscovered  in 
connection  with  tie  social  security  ar.d  agri- 
culiural-adjustment  programs,  and  the  war 
powt-r,  resurrected  only  in  periods  of  national 
emfrgency.  the  enlorcement  power,  as  It  may 
be  called,  of  the  tjurteenth  amendment  has 
lain  dormant  smcf  Its  first  flurn,'  of  activity 
during  the  reconstruction  period.  But  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  exercise  this  power 
must  not  be  permitted  to  mislead,  either  as 
to  lu  scope,  or  iti  importance,  for  the  pro- 
vision IS  pregnane  with  possibilities.  This 
section  merely  provides  that : 

■  The  Ccngreso  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
vis.cns   of    this   article." 

On  Its  face,  this  provision  Is  innocuous 
enough.  But  when  it  is  considered  that 
these  words  relate  back  to.  and  grant  Con- 
gress the  power  to  vnlcrce.  as  against  "abridg- 
ments '  by  States,  such  broad  and  compre- 
hensive concepts  as  "privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  cf  Uie  United  States" — depri- 
vations of  "life,  liberty,  and  property  with- 
out due  process  of  la^- "— and  oenlals  of  "the 
equal  protection  of  the  law" — then  tiie  tre- 
mendous sccpc  or  the  latent  congressional 
authority  can   be  appreciated. 

The  Significance  of  the  tremendous  scope 
of  {luthcrity  proposed  to  be  conftrred  upon 
1.  r     Congress    by    this    fifth    section    of    the 


fotirteenth  amendment  did  not  escape  the 
Congress  which  proposed  the  amendment. 
It  was  consciously  intended  to  confer  broad 
and  new  powers,  not  theretofore  possersed 
tinder  the  Constitution,  on  the  Congress. 
Senator  Howard.  In  Introducing  the  resolu- 
tion proposing  the  fourteenth  amendment  in 
the  Senate,  speaking  for  the  joint  commit- 
tee of  fifteen  who  drafted  the  proposal,  said. 
In   speaking   of   the   fifth   section: 

"Here  is  a  direct,  affirmative,  delegation  of 
power  to  carry  out  all  the  principles  of  all 
these  guarantees,  a  power  not  found  in  the 
Constitution  " 

Its  importance  was  emphasized  by  the  at- 
tacks made  upon  the  fiffh  section  In  the 
House.     Mr.  Hendricks  said  of  It: 

"When  these  words  were  used  In  the 
amendment  abolishing  slavery,  they  were 
thcusht  to  be  harmless,  but  during  this  ses- 
sion there  has  been  claimed  for  them  such 
force  and  sccpe  of  meaning  as  that  Cangre«s 
might  invade  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  States, 
rob  them  of  their  reserved  rights,  and  crown 
the  Federal  Government  with  absolute  des- 
potic power.  As  conttiued.  this  provision  Is 
most  dangerous." 

A  student  of  the  period  has  commented  on 
it  as  follows: 

"These  untquivocal  statements  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  parties  leave  little 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  sec- 
tion or  of  the  power  to  be  conferred  on  Con- 
gress. What  the  one  regarded  as  essential 
to  the  amendment  to  m.-ke  it  effective,  the 
oth?r  regarded  as  dangerous." 

The  bearing  of  this  on  the  corstltutlonallty 
of  House  Resolution  1024  is,  cf  course.  Im- 
mediate, direct,  and  simple.  The  Classic 
case  has  held  fully,  finally,  and  decisively 
that— 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  choose  (1.  e. 
the  elective  franchise  in  national  elections  i 
•  •  •  Is  a  right  (privilege)  established 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution    •    •     *" 

This  being  so.  it  mu5t  Inevitably  be  a  "privi- 
lege or  Immunity  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States"  within  the  first  section  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment,  and  as  sufh,  under  the 
fifth  section  thereof:  "Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislatim, 
the  provisions  of  this  article."  including 
abridgments  of  "prlyl'.eges  •  •  •  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States"— for  example, 
abridgments  of  the  elective  franchise  In  na- 
tional  elections. 

It  Is  the  fact  of  congressional  exercl£e  of  Its 
power  under  the  fifth  section  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  prevent  abildgments 
by  States  of  the  right  or  privilege  cf  citizens 
of  the  United  Stales  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise  In  national  elections  that  dis- 
tinguishes this  situation  from  those  presented 
in  Breedlove  against  Buttles.  Plrtle  against 
Brown,  and  similar  ca<;e3.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  Court  was  asked  to  strike  down  the 
State  requirement  of  payment  of  poll  taxes 
on  its  own  motion,  and  without  impiemcnta- 
tlcn  by  Congress.  This,  the  Court  quite 
properly  refused  to  do.  As  pointed  out  In  the 
early  case  of  Ex  parte  Virginia: 

"All  of  the  amendments  [1.  e.,  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  |  derive 
much  of  their  force  from  thl<!  later  provision. 
It  Is  not  said  the  Judicial  power  of  the  gen- 
eral Government  shall  extend  to  enforcing 
the  prohibitions  and  to  protecting  the  rights 
an  1  immunities  guaranteed.  It  is  not  said 
that  branch  of  the  Government  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  declare  void  any  action  of  a  State 
in  violation  of  the  prohibitions.  It  is  the 
power  of  Congress  which  has  been  enlarged. 
Congress  is  authorized  to  enforce  the  pro- 
hibitions by  appropriate  legislation.  Seme 
legislation  is  contemplated  to  make  the 
amendments  fully  effective.  Whatever  legis- 
lation is  appropriate,  that  is,  adapted  to  carry 
cut  the  objects  the  amendments  have  in  view, 
whatever  tends  to  enforce  submission  to  the 
prohibitions  they  couum,  and  to  secure  to 
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all  persons  the  cnjoymrnt  of  perfect  equality 
of  civil  rights  and  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  against  State  denial  or  invasion.  If 
not  prohibited,  is  brought  within  the  domain 
of  congressional  power. 

"Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  that  such 
legislation  is  restrictive  of  what  the  State 
might  have  done  before  the  constitutional 
amendment  was  adopted.  The  prohibitions 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  are  directed  to 
the  Slates,  and  they  are  to  a  degree  restric- 
tions of  State  power.  It  is  these  which  Con- 
gress is  empowered  to  enforce,  and  to  enforce 
against  State  action,  however  put  forth, 
whether  that  action  be  executive,  legislative, 
or  Judicial.  Such  enforcement  is  no  inva- 
sion of  State  f^oveieignty.  No  law  can  be, 
which  the  people  of  the  States  have,  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  empow- 
ered Congress  to  enact.  This  extent  of  the 
powers  of  the  general  Government  is  over- 
looked when  it  is  said,  as  it  has  been  in  this 
case,  that  the  act  of  March  1.  1875  interferes 
with  State  rights.  It  is  said  the  selection  of 
Jurors  for  her  courts  and  the  admlnlstrailon 
of  her  laws  belong  to  each  State:  that  they 
are  her  rights.     This  is  true  in  the  general. 

"But  in  exercising  her  rights,  a  State  can- 
not disregard  the  limitations  which  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  has  applied  to  her  power. 
Her  rights  do  not  reach  to  that  extent.  Nor 
can  she  deny  to  the  general  Government  the 
right  to  exercise  all  lis  granted  powers,  though 
they  may  Interfere  with  the  full  enjoyment 
of  r:ghts  she  would  have  if  those  powers  had 
not  been  thus  granted.  Indeed,  every  addi- 
tion of  power  to  the  general  Government 
Invclvcs  a  concsponding  diminution  of  the 
governmental  powers  of  the  States.  It  is 
carved  out  of  them. 

"The  argument  In  support  of  the  petition 
for  a  habeas  corpus  ignores  entirely  the  power 
conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  W^ere  It  not  for  the  fifth  section 
of  that  amendment,  there  might  be  room 
for  aigument  that  the  first  section  Is  only 
declaratory  of  the  mora!  duty  of  the  State, 
as  was  said  in  Ky.  v.  Dennision  (24  How. 
66,  16  L.  ed.  717).  The  act  under  consid- 
eration in  that  case  provided  no  means  to 
compel  the  execution  of  the  duty  required 
by  it.  and  the  Constitution  gave  none.  It 
was  of  such  an  act  Chief  Justice  Taney  said 
that  a  power  vested  in  the  United  Slates  to 
inflict  any  punithraeiit  for  neglect  or  refusal 
to  perform  the  duty  required  by  the  act  of 
Congress  'would  place  every  State  under  the 
control  and  dominion  of  the  general  Gcv- 
ernment,  even  In  the  administration  of  Its 
Internal  concerns  and  reserved  rights.'  But 
the  Constitution  now  expressly  gives  author- 
ity for  congressional  interference  and  com- 
pulsion in  the  cases  embraced  within  the 
fourteenth  amendment.     •     •     •" 

In  the  present  case,  therefore,  quite  a  dif- 
ferent situation  will  prevail  when  the  constl- 
tutlonallly  of  this  statute  Is  presented  for 
adjudication.  Unlik-  the  situation  which 
prevailed  in  the  Breedlove.  the  Plrtle,  and 
the  other  poll-tax  cases.  Congress  will  have 
spoken.  It  will  have  declared,  in  effect,  that 
the  requirement  in  some  of  the  States  tor 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting  in  national  elections  Is  an  abridg- 
ment cf  a  right  or  privilege  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  "established  and  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution."  It  will  have  pro- 
hibited the  States  from  imposing  through 
Its  legislatures  and  enforcing  through  lis 
administrative  and  executive  officers  the 
abridgement  found  to  exist.  In  so  acting. 
Congress  will  have  complied  to  the  letter 
with  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  section  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  In  enforcing  the 
"privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States"  as  defined  In  United  States 
versus  Classic,  In  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  and 
by  Mr.  Justice  Bushrod  Washington  in  Cor- 
field  versus  Coryell.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, no  court  will  declare  the  act  of  Con- 
gress unconstitutional. 
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rv.  SOUK  implications  or  lack  or  concees- 

SIONAL    POWEB 

So  far  attention  has  been  directed  exclu- 
sively to  Justifying  the  power  of  Congress 
to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters  in 
national  elections.  It  will  be  fruitful  to  con- 
sider the  implications  of  the  converse  of  that 
proposition— that  the  authority  to  prescribe 
the  prerequisites  to  voting  is  a  power  resting 
exclusively  in  the  legislatures  of  each  State, 
over  which  the  Congress  has  absolutely  no 
control.  These  implications  are,  to  say  the 
least,  startling,  and  certainly  not  outside  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  and  even  probability. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  ihe  only  express 
constitutional  restrictions  on  State  abridg- 
ments of  the  elective  franchise  are  contained 
in  the  fifteenth  and  nineteenth  amendments, 
prohibiting  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  (1)  race,  (2)  color,  (3)  previous 
condition  of  servitude,  or  (4)  sex.  It  must 
be  assumed,  if  the  conveise  of  the  proposi- 
tion here  supported  is  true,  that  the  indi- 
vidual States  can  impose  any  quBlificntion 
on  voting  except  such  as  violate  the  above 
prohibitions.  Hence.  Massachusetts  could 
well  reenact  its  sUtute  of  1631,  that — 

"For  time  to  come  noe  person  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  this  body  polillcke, 
but  such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the 
churches  within  the  lymitts  of  the  same." 

There  is  no  prohibition  against  the  States 
establishing  religious  qualifications  for  vot- 
ers. Montana  could  provide  that  only  Cath- 
olics could  vote;  Nebraska  that  only  Spiritu- 
alists; South  Carolina  only  Lutherans,  and 
Congress  would  be  powerless  to  interfere. 
Moreover,  Kansas  could  provide  that  only 
those  who  subscribed  to  the  principles  of  the 
Communist  philosophy  possessed  the  qualih- 
cations  requisite  for  voting.  Idaho  could 
provide  that  only  Fabian  Socialists  could 
vote;  Indiana  that  only  those  who  accept  the 
principles  of  the  corporative  state:  and  Lou- 
isiana only  members  In  good  standing  of  the 
share-the-wcalth  clubs,  who  accepted  the 
principles  of  Every  Man  a  King,  possessed 
qualifications  entitling  them  to  vote  tor 
Members  of  Congress.  There  is  no  constitu- 
tional prohibition  against  the  imposition  of 
any  of  the  above  qualiflcationf — yet,  docs 
any  person  seriously  believe  that  the  Na- 
tional Government  would  for  a  moment 
countenance  such  qualifications?  And  let 
no  one  say  "it  can't  happen  here";  it  has 
happened,  and  is  now  happening,  in  too 
many  parts  of  the  democratic  world. 

Again,  a  number  of  States  already  disqualify 
from  voting  inmates  of  State-maintained 
charitable  and  eleemosynary  institutions 
It  is  but  a  step  from  this  for  States  so  in- 
clined to  disqualify  recipients  of  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration  and  social-security  ben- 
efits. Already  the  cry  is  being  raised  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  that  such  benefici- 
aries should  be  difqualiflcd  from  voting.  If 
Congress  cannot  outlaw  the  poll  tax.  neither 
can  It  outlaw  a  disqualification  based  on 
receipt  of  benefits. 

Thus,  the  argument  that  Congress  cannot 
constitutionally  interfere  with  qualifications 
for  voters  In  national  elections  established 
by  the  State  legislatures  reduces  itself  to  an 
absurdity,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  for  obviously.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  adopt  a  separate  constitutional 
amendment  (such  as  the  fifteenth  and  nine- 
teenth) to  prohibit  every  deleterious  quali- 
fication of  voters  that  the  ingenuity  of  the 
States  can  devise  that  would,  as  Mr.  King 
pointed  out  on  June  21,  1787,  "be  subsersive 
cf  the  end  In  view"  In  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Government. 
conclusion 

Thus,  It  appears  that  H.  R.  1024  Is  consti- 
tutional from  every  point  of  view,  and.  In- 
deed, that  the  position  that  Congress  has  no 
authority  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of 
voters  In  national  elections  leads  to  absurd 
and  totally  inacceptable  conclusions. 
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HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 


IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  October  8,  1942 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permi.ssion  granted  by 
the  House.  I  desire  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  address  delivered  by  the  Honor- 
able John  C.  Page.  Commissioner  of  Rec- 
lamation, before  the  annual  joint  meeting 
cf  the  South  Dakota  Reclam;."  :  Associ- 
ation and  the  South  Dakota  Puv\(.'r  and 
Manganese  Association,  held  in  the  State 
capital  at  Pierre,  October  8. 

Mr.  Page,  as  the  Members  of  the  House 
know,  is  a  statesman  who  translates 
ideas  into  action.  He  knows  what  the 
West  is  when  it  is  short  on  water,  and 
he  knows  what  the  West  does  for  the  Na- 
tion when  it  has  the  water  it  rrrdF  I 
am  happy  that  the  people  of  ii.>  s  ile 
had  this  opportunity  of  hearing  and 
meeting  John  Page  personally,  and  I  ap- 
preciate this  privilege  of  placing  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  for  their  value  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  address  follows: 

SOtriH    DAKOTA'S   TXTTVUZ   IN  RECLAMATION 

I  welcome  the  privilege  of  being  here  with 
you  to  address  the  fifth  annual  convention  of 
the  South   Dakota  Reclamation   Association. 

South  Dakota  Is  enjoying  one  of  Its  mo*t 
prosperous  agricultural  years.  The  eastern 
part  of  your  State  Is  a  bright  contrast  from 
the  drought  of  a  few  years  back.  The  stark 
spectacle  of  the  much  photographed  dust 
dunes  north  of  Huron  and  Wolsey  has  changed 
again  to  a  happier  picture  of  productive 
fields — the  fertility  Unpaired  but  not  de- 
stroyed. The  western  pan.  which  you  refer 
to  as  "the  West  River  country."  has  had  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  range  lands  restored. 
In  major  part. 

In  view  of  thtse  vastly  Improved  climatic 
conditions — for  the  present — your  convention 
this  year  has  special  significance.  It  is  posi- 
tive proof  that  you  South  Dakotans  have  not 
forgotten  the  drought  and  that  you  are  plan- 
ning In  this  era  of  good  ralnfaU  for  the  dry 
years  that  will  Inevitably  come. 

Next  to  winning  the  war.  to  which  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  bending  every  ef- 
fort, the  most  Important  consideration  for 
the  West  is  the  conservation  and  best  use  of 
Its  meager  water  resources  to  bring  economic 
security  to  the  arid  and  semiarld  regions. 
Post-war  considerations  must  receive  atten- 
tion. 

I  have  Just  come  from  the  second  annual 
convention  of  the  North  Dakota  Reclamation 
Association  at  Mandan.  There  I  discussed 
the  urgency  of  a  cooperative  study  looking  to 
a  Missouri  River  compact  which  should  be 
Initiated  by  the  3  States  of  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  North  Dakota  in  cooperation 
with  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  best  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Missouri  from  above  Fort  Peck  to  Yankton  In 
the  beet  interest  of  the  people  of  the  3  States 
and  the  Nation  should  be  a  major  goal. 

You  of  the  northern  Great  Plains  are  viuily 
concerned  with  multiple-purpose  projects  fcr 
Irrigation  and  possible  power  production  to 
assist  in  defraying  irrigation  costs.  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  are  also  concerned.  Iowa  and 
Missouri  are  Interested  primarily  In  navis». 
tion  and  flood  control,  and  the  headwater 
States  like  Wyoming  and  Culorado  also  bar* 
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A  ccmpretien«ive  prcgram  of  It ,  roj- 

ect»  Involving  use  of  the  waters  .^;  ...  Mis- 
souri and  tributary  streami  In  6ou<h  Catena 
la  Imperative.  Such  a  program  l  in  p?ra- 
tlve  not  alone  for  con»truet;on  Jo>>  but  to 
aaure  permanent  sc-tUement  opv  )rtunltie3 
for  U.e  men  who  have  served  thei  ■  cc  untry 
and  to  give  Infurance.  through  Irrigation, 
again-t  the  effect*  of  returnnj;  drojgni 

Imgatiou  on  the  Great  Plains  >o  es  the 
■aoie  fundamental  problems  as  In  the  Inter- 
naountain  States  the  Northwest,  an  I  th.^  arid 
Fo'jthwest  Thert-  are.  however  s<v>ie  minor 
Here  ycu  have  a  fluctus  ling  con- 
in  and  droustht  so  thai  in  acme 
^.I'lii  seems  txrravugjnt  and  un- 
Tou  can  rai.be  si^n-.e  ciops  some 
years  without  irrlgnilon.  whtre.i.--  in  the  Fa- 
dflc  Si^ufhwest  agriculture  la  possible  only 
with  Irrigation  This  fact  has  un  loubtedly 
•lowed  the  development  of  Irrli  ation  in 
South  Dakota.  It  is  a  hurdle  tn  es  abli.shing 
the  ecnnomlc  feasibility  of  projects  along  the 
Mls«<  urt.  that  dividing  line  betweei  the  part 
of  your  State  which  you  think  of  aa  Cattle 
•ry  and  the  part  which  has  jeen  pre- 
L        :iantly  dry-farmed  In  gra:n. 

I  prilnt  out  these  dlBlcuUles  in  (  spirit  of 
constructive  discussion  I  believe  rtrmly  In 
the  feasibility  of  irrigation  for  Souti  D  kota. 
In  the  western  part  of  your  Slate  nvestiga- 
tions  of  two  new  water  conserve  tion  and 
utilization  project?.  Aniroftura  and  Rapid 
Valley,  have  been  pushed  to  the  limit.  The 
Angostura  report  will  b«  completed  within  a 
few  weeks 

The  Rapid  Valley  project  hss  jeen  ap- 
pr  vo(i  bv  '^r.o  Wir  Production  Bo:  rd  Ju>-t 
-    *■-        >.  A   1-J  rating  was  a." signed  to 

D  ;  ..;.,:  U.i;  ..  princlpaiy  bt-caus»  ff  the 
acute  need  for  municipal  water  supplies 
for  Rapid  City  where  adjacent  military  con- 
centrations are  overtaxing  the  pi-eioiu  sup- 
ply This  rating  will  permit  on  struction 
of  the  dam  which  will  also  provide  water  for 
m.ental  trrlgat  on  for  the  Ra|i;d  Vailey 
I  :ticni  District  Minor  d."»m.s  i  nd  com- 
pletion of  the  project  must  await  n  ore  plen- 
tiful supplies  of  critical  material  i  These 
will  fit  into  a  po-^t-war  proifram 

But  these  projects  do  not  e.xhaust  the  po- 
tential irnjrailon  possibilities  for  Snuth  Da- 
kota T  o  h  •  b  -to  plan  the  eff  ■ctlve  use 
of    ti.'      \:    .-.  p..   er    for    irrigation    and 

pcwer— ffim  a.KJve  Port  Peck  to  Y mkton 

I  lo'k  with  fnvor  or  a  system  of  (  ams  and 
I  '  ■  <  •!  ■'■  ;  .e  di  too.  Frr  t!:  it  reason. 
t  .<  f!  .-.  i  .  r  i:-claraatlon  Is  maki:,?  a  com- 
r  •  ■"  -  p  "'irvey  of  sites  for  mul  iple-pur- 
fK-f  pi  ijec's  with  possible  auxilKn,-  steam 
plants  to  ffupplemert  hydroelecT  i  prrduc- 
tlon       ^  ■■    jtared    to    the    r.eecs    of    the 

pe<->p!e  ..     1  •:■;••  r»-^?  use  nf  the  Isnci      The  ul- 
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There  .:*  !..<■  ='  i  •  •  : 
we  plfln  til*"  u-f  .  f  ^Ue  ■ 
Fort  Peck  Dam.  built  b, 
wa.s  planned  for  nav!,-!i 
power  The  obte<  •  »• 
is  to  mail  •  •  I  >■-.  ,  • 
610UX  Cit-  R  'i  •:■,.  A 
Keclamatioii    •■    i*-    r>-; 

h nH->  it  «•:■  t>>  ' 

tr:-   M   -^.   u-     -xi; 

a.  i1     -'.t-a-  .  ; 

tr  .   '^^  .:  .•   ,.:      a- 
W  ~-  '■  ?.       F.  ;■.  p'    ,? 
r>-~*       r  ,   ■•    ~';   V. 
blUty      f    V.    i«-    : 
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Among  the  most  feasible  upstream,  mul- 
tlpJe-purpotte  .slte^  on  the  stream  In  South 
DcJcota  Lb  at  Mobrldge.  Hydroelectric  power 
can  be  developed  Plans  for  an  auxiliary 
■team  plant  at  thli  point  have  been  studied. 
Other  sites,  at  Oak  Cretk  and  Oabe.  are  be- 
ing given  serious  consideration. 

Somewhere  between  Mobrtdge  and  Yankton 
additional  power  may  be  generated  by  hydro, 
steam,  or  both  The  location  will  depend 
on  several  factors  Some  of  the  determin- 
ing factors  will  be  physical  and  engineering, 
and  o'hers  will  be  economic.  Power  plants 
must  be  located  as  close  to  the  load  centers 
as  possible,  and  the  load  centers  for  irrlpa- 
tlon-power  u.<!«  have  not  been  determined. 
Power  to  adviiEco  development  of  South  Da- 
kota s  vast  deposits  of  manganese  and  other 
ores  has  stimulated  Interest  in  these  Investi- 
gations. 

O-her  Investigations  In  South  Dtkota  have 
been  in  prepress  this  last  year,  and  every 
means  will  be  used  to  insure  continuance. 
In  the  Mtreau  River  Batin  the  field  work 
on  the  reconnaissance  survey  Is  complete,  and 
the  report  is  in  preparation.     This  investiga- 

;    tier.  !s  being  carried  out  In  cooperation  with 

j    the  Indian  Ser\'ice. 

In  the  Grand  River  Basin  a  survey  has  been 
completed,  and  a  possible  development  for 
the  ShadehiU  and  Blue  Hcrse  areas  is  Indl- 
cattd  in  the  preliminary  rtpart.  This  will  be 
followed  up  exhaustively. 

A  reconnaissance  report  has  been  com- 
pleted on  the  posslbUiiies  for  supplemental 
water  for  the  Belle  Fcurche  Reclamation 
project  where  40  000  acres  are  now  being  Ir- 
rigated Additional  Investigations,  based  on 
thi.s  report,  have  been  authoriaad. 

On  the  White  River  a  reconnaissance  survey 
has  been  made,  and  the  report  is  In  prepara- 
tion. Similar  surveys  have  been  mf.de  lor 
the  Cheyenne  River  and  Bad  River  Basins. 
Reports  are  m  progress. 

You  wUl  see  readily  that  most  of  South 
Dakota's  reclamation  hope  lies  In  the  post- 
war period.  The  execution  of  the  plans  made 
possible  by  the  Investigations  will  depend  on 
your  continued  vigorous  support.  It  takes 
time  to  build  Reclamation  projects.  Projects 
In  South  Dakota  will  be  costly.  This  Is  not 
surprising.  Had  they  been  cheap  and  ob- 
viously feasible,  private  enterprise  would  have 
bu:lt  them  long  af:o. 

Before  a  project  Is  authorized,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  under  the  law,  must 
report  to  the  Presilent  and  the  Congress  that 
the  construction  costs  assigned  to  irrtgatlcn. 
power,  and  municipal  water  can  be  repaid  by 
the  beneficiaries.  Where  labor  can  be  con- 
tributed, as  in  the  case  of  projects  under  the 
water-ccnservatior  and  utilization  program, 
the  burden  on  pro-pective  Irrigators  Is  light- 

I    ened     But  the  rejiayahle  feature  of  reclama- 

j    tlon    mu«    be    miilnUined    if    the    national 

I    policy  Is  to  survlvi;. 

I        The    support    for    reclamation    work    mu=t 

i    come  from  your  own  conviction  of  the  need. 

I    South  Dakota  has  suffered  the  economic  ups 

I  and  downs  that  iiccompany  fluctuations  in 
rainfall.  So  have  your  sister  States.  North 
Dakota  and  Nebra;  ka.    The  less  has  been  not 

I    only  In  terms  of  dollars  and  human  values. 

'    It   has  be^n  In  terms  of  productive  capacity. 

■    Immeasurable  In  times  like  these. 

Let  me  bring  home,  by  some  simple  census 
figures,  tne  mapnlude  of  the  losses  m  South 
Dakota  In  1929  harvested  cropland  totaled 
17.85€  178  acre'  After  the  drought  had  taken 
Its  toll  m  1934.  this  dropped"^  to  4  863  888 
acres,  a  reduction  of  73  percent.  In  1930  the 
total  rural  population  cf  South  Dakota  was 
561  942  In  1934  it  was  358.2  .4.  a  decrease 
of  36  percent.  These  losses  have  not  yet  been 
regained  I  will  act  recall  the  unpleasant 
dPt.iils  of  farm  nicrtagage  foreclcsjre.  the 
high  percentage  of  relief  cases,  the  spiral  of 
tax  delinquency,  and  the  almost  Incalculable 
ri  imatre  to  the  land  Itself. 

Progress,  in  the  long  run.  cannot  with- 
stand periodically  r?currlng  set-backs.  It  may 
Ug  at  limes  but  It  Ls  not  i>088lble  to  progress 


if  good  times  barely  cancel  out  the  depres- 
sions. That  Is  the  future  you  face.  Without 
Irrigation  these  years  of  relative  plenty  will 
not  even  balance  the  scale  against  the  years 
of  drought  that  have  passed,  and  the  years 
of  drought  that  are  certain  to  come  Irri- 
gation Is  the  one  sure  practice  which  will 
give  South  Dakota  an  edge  on  the  side  of 
progress 

Last  y«ir.  at  the  first  annual  convention 
of  the  North  Dakota  State  Reclamation  As- 
sociation, I  spoke  much  as  I  am  speaking  to 
you  today  I  called  attention  to  an  address 
before  the  North  Dakota  constitutional  ccn- 
ventlon  on  August  5.  18C9.  by  MaJ.  Juhn  Wes- 
ley Powell,  then  Director  of  the  Geolog.cal 
Survey,  and  the  outstanding  pioneer  of  water 
conservation  In  the  West.  I  want  to  quote 
to  you  a  portion  of  Major  Powell's  address, 
delivered  In  North  Dakota,  but  equally  appli- 
cable to  South  Dakota: 

"The  State  of  North  Dakota  has  a  curious 
position  geogrephlcally  tn  relation  to  agri- 
culture The  eastern  portion  of  the  State 
has  sufficient  rainfall  fcr  agricultural  pur- 
poses: the  western  part  has  InsvSclcnt  rain- 
fall, and  the  western  portion  Is  practically 
wholly  dependent  on  irrigation. 

"In  the  western  portion  all  dependence  on 
rain  will  ultimately  bring  disaster  to  the 
people  They  are  unwilling  to  admit  It.  but 
they  will  have  to  depend  forever  on  artificial 
Irrigation  for  all  agriculture.     •     •     • 

"Years  will  come  cf  abundance  and  years 
win  come  of  disaster,  and  between  the  two 
the  people  will  be  prosperous  and  unprorper- 
ous.  and  the  thing  to  do  Is  to  look  the  ques- 
tion squarely  In  the  face  and  provide  for  this 
and  for  all  years." 

Major  Powells  prophecy  has  stood  the  test 
of  time.  Its  validity  Increases  with  each  crest 
and  each  trough  of  the  annual  rainfall  curve. 

Along  with  planning  fcr  the  physical  works, 
let  me  emphasize  the  need  for  land-use  plan- 
ning— economic  In  nature.  West  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  Immediately  to  the  east  cf  it. 
the  pattern  of  land  use  has  been  premised 
upon  cloire  settlement,  as  typified  lu  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  That  pattern  haa 
broken  down  in  many  instances  because  with- 
out Irrigation  close  settlement  was  not  pos- 
sible, over  a  period  of  years. 

Reclamation  projects  will  foster  close  set- 
tlement, but  the  pattern  for  succos.=ful  Irriga- 
tion settlement  will  not  coincide  with  the 
allnement  of  the  defunct  dry-farming  areas. 
It  calls  for  a  reallnement  of  size  of  farms  In 
keeping  with  the  traditional  reclamation 
policy  of  providing  family-size  farms — big 
enough  to  Insure  a  moderate  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Your  active  cooperation  in  solving  these 
economic  problems  during  early  post-war 
years,  when  construction  work  can  be  re- 
sumed, will  be  essential  to  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  our  work. 

In  total  acreage  the  ultimate  irrigated  area 
of  South  Dakota  will  always  be~  small  in 
relation  to  the  area  that  Is  dry -farmed.  To 
propose  to  irrigate  the  major  part  of  your 
State  would  Indeed  be  wishful  thinking. 
But.  to  achieve  economic  stability  in  the 
West  River  country  and  In  the  borderline 
region  Just  eastward  but  adjacent  to  the 
Missouri  River,  it  is  not  neces,ary  to  Irrigate 
all  or  even  the  major  part  of  the  farming  acre- 
age. Inigated  land  will  complement  range- 
land,  so  tnat  sound  economic  farm  units  can 
be  achieved  by  a  combination  of  a  little  Irri- 
gated land  with  a  large  area  of  range. 

The  late  Dr  Elwood  Mead,  long-time  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation,  used  to  say  that 
Federal  Reclamation  projects  are  to  the  West 
as  the  goat  waa  to  Robinson  Crusoe.  It 
wasn't  the  size  of  the  goat  that  made  him 
valuable — it  was  Robinson  Crusoe  s  over- 
whelming need  of  a  goat.  So  It  is  not  en- 
tirely the  extent  of  lands  cultivated  under 
Federal  Reclamation  which  makes  them  ao 
viUlly  Important,  but  the  overwhelming  need 
of  the  West  fo-  irrigated  agricultural  lauds. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  now  serve. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  an  Irrigable  area  of  more 
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than  4.500,000  acres  in  the  15  Western  Slates. 
Of  this  total,  more  than  2.000,000  acres  of 
land,  originally  under  private  systems  en- 
tirely, has  been  given  a  supplemental  supply 
of  water  from  Federal  projects.  With  the 
addition  of  Indian  Service  projects  the  Fed- 
eral acreage  served  with  both  supplemental 
and  primary  supplies  exceeds  5.000.C00  acres. 

These  figures  are  for  the  present  irrigable 
acreage  under  constructed,  operating  projects. 
The  ultimate  irrigable  acreage  which  Recla- 
mation works  will  be  capable  of  supplying 
w  th  water  upon  completion  of  current  pro- 
grams is  12.231.298  acres — more  than  tv;ice 
th?  present  area. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  striving  to 
complete  an  inventory  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  West.  The  twelve  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion acres  which  can  be  supplied  with  water 
from  reclamation  works,  when  the  current 
program  Is  completed,  is  not  the  end  of  ex- 
pansion. Our  horizon  lies  beyond  that  fig- 
ure. How  far  will  depend  on  the  demon- 
stration of  the  need  for  th?  irrigation  ot 
new  l.-ind  and  for  supplemental  water  sup- 
plies. But  bear  in  mind  the  building  of  rec- 
lamation projects  is  a  long-range  undertak- 
ing. The  germ  of  the  Federal  reclamation 
program  started  with  MaJ.  John  We.sley  Pow- 
ell 75  years  ago.  It  was  shaped  into  a 
functioning  agency  under  the  guidance  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  has  t>e€n 
revivified  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Hnrold  L.  Ickes.  The  cooperation 
of  the  Congress  has  made  pro^re.^s  possible. 

Today,  with  the  world  aflame,  Reclamation 
is  centering  Its  energies  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  multiple-purpose  projects  which  will 
produce  power  for  war  industries  and  provide 
water  for  municipal  and  military  centers. 
Multiple-purpose  projects  like  Boulder  Dam 
and  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  gigantic  power  pro- 
ducers, will  also  serve  u ligation  through 
water  stored  in  their  reservoirs.  Revenues 
from  their  power  output  will  assist  In  repay- 
ing hrigation  ceists.  The  food  produced  on 
Irrigated  land  watered  by  our  projects  Is  a 
vital  contribution  to  the  war  needs  of  the 
wmed  forces  and  the  civilian  population. 

We  are  Increasing  our  power  output  to 
combat  threatening  shortages  lu  critical  war 
Industrial  areas.  With  priorities  for  critical 
materials  and  funds  water  can  be  brought  to 
2.000.000  additional  acres,  includmg  supple- 
mental supplies,  by  1945.  thereby  Insuring 
vital  food  production. 

For  the  post-war  period,  without  Interfer- 
ence with  our  war  contributions.  Rtclamatlon 
will  have  a  shelf  of  feasible  irrigation  projects 
ready  to  launch  which  will  cushion  the  im- 
pact of  the  transition  from  war  to  a  peacetime 
economy.  From  these  projects  will  come  set- 
tlement opportunities  lu  irrigated  land  for 
service  men  and  war-plant  workers. 

South  Dakota  should  share  in  these 
developments.  It  will  need  them  not  alone 
fcr  the  post-war  emergency  but  to  give  bal- 
ance to  your  permanent  economy.  W.th  your 
continued  interest  and  through  the  ^!issourl 
River  compact  I  have  suggested.  South  Da- 
kota Is  assured  a  brighter  future  m  reclama- 
tion. 


iU  Till-:  CuXula■:^:^luX:vl 

lowing  telegram  from  my  colleague  Hon.   ■ 
Lex  Green. 

Starke.  Fla..  October  12.  1942. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratburn, 

Speaker.   Home  of  Representatives: 
Several  members  cf  my  family  ill  In  bed. 
Please  make  notation  in  Record  that  I   am 
absent  on  this  account  during  antl-jpoll-tax 
legislation. 

Regards, 

Lex  Green. 
Member  o/  Co7:gress. 
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Ihe  Pell  T.x  Cil! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATR'ES 

Monday,  October  12.  1942 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
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OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HCtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  12.  1942 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Baptist  Standard  for  October  8,  1942, 
there  is  an  interesting  article  by  the  Hon- 
orable Fat  M.  Neff.  of  Waco,  Tex.,  who 
is  now  president  of  the  Baylor  University, 
and  who  was  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Texas  from  1921  to  1925.  It  is  so  timely 
that  under  unanimou.<;  consent,  I  am  fr.k- 
ing  the  liberty  of  inserting'ft  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  article  follows: 

FOR  THE    LADS  WHO  FOLLOW 

(Pat  M.  Nfff) 

Southern  Baptists  ere  refponsible  for  prob- 
ably more  than  3.000,000  yourg  people  in  the 
Southland.  We  have  brought  them  to  a 
dangertius  place  and  period  in  the  worlds  his- 
tory. The  world  s  progress  Is  about  to  be 
)  paralyzed.  The  worlds  civilization  Is  abcuc 
to  be  crucified.  The  moving  hand  of  right- 
eousness on  the  clock  of  destiny  seemingly  la 
about  to  be  stilled.  By  our  IndllTereuce  In  re- 
gard to  the  worth  while  things  of  life,  ar  .  by 
cur  defaulting  In  regard  to  the  trust  commit- 
ted to  our  hands,  we  ^ave  brought  the  lads  of 
our  day  to  a  chaotic  civlliziition.  By  our  lack 
of  interest  in  the  Christian  education  of  the 
niasses.  crime  stalks  abroad  In  the  land  en- 
slaving thousands  of  our  young  people.  By 
our  lack  of  miESionai">  endeavor,  war  is  thak- 
Ing  the  lounda lions  of  the  world.  We  have 
brought  the  lads  of  our  day  up  to  and  into  a 
world-wide  war,  a  war  that  had  as  an  objec- 
tive in  Us  befeliuiing,  the  enslavement  of  all 
mankind. 

Actual  slavery  may  await  our  children  and 
our  children  s  children  because  of  our  heed- 
lessness, our  indifference,  our  mistakes  and 
our  follies,  our  lack  of  real  Christian  living, 
our  doing  "too  little,  too  late." 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  turn  all 
our  resources  to  the  war  effort  to  save  our- 
selves and  them  from  economic  and  poliUcal 
slavery.  We  must  not  only  win  the  war  for 
ourselves  but  win  the  peace  for  the  lads  who 
follow  us.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
provide  Christian  training  for  cur  young 
people  If  we  would  save  them  from  enslave- 
ment. As  Christian  citizens  we  owe  this  to 
our  children  and  our  children's  children.  Our 
boys  are  off  to  war  brought  about  in  part  by 
our  own  derelictions.  Caught  in  the  pressure 
of  war.  many  of  them  are  helpless  to  help 
themselves.  We  must  now  win  the  war  so 
that  \\e  shall  remain  free  to  save  the  young 
people  left  to  us.  We  should  protect  them 
from  a  totalitarian  Ideology  and  train  them 
according  to  Christian  principles.  Our 
homes,  cur  schools,  our  churches  should  be 
magnified  and  glorified. 


£Uvh  a  program  will  take  sacrifice.  Or.iy 
a  sacrifice  that  cuts  to  tlie  bone  will  be  equal 
to  the  task  that  is  ours.  The  time  and 
money  formerly  devoted  to  pleasure  can  now 
be  devoted  to  higher  uses  Without  tires 
and  faced  with  gasoline  rationing  with  the 
curtailment  of  travel  by  other  means,  and 
with  the  reduction  of  other  luxuries  and 
means  of  entertainment,  father  and  mother 
and  children  will  be  more  at  home,  with 
minds  turned  to  war  neec's,  with  money 
going  for  wai  bonds  and  stamps  the  tone 
of  living  will  be  pitched  to  a  more  serious 
key.  and  the  tcale  of  home  llle  to  a  mora 
moderate  pace,  giving  us  all  time  and  op- 
portunity to  restore  the  home  to  its  former 
place  as  a  bulwark  cf  Christian  .strenptli 
and  Influence.  Let  us  strengthen  th"« 
family  circle,  dust  off  the  eld  Eible  and 
read  again  from  its  unused  pages  lhcs:» 
eternal  truths  which  make  men  free.  Let 
us  live  sncrlficlally.  give  of  our  time,  of  th© 
richness  of  cur  experience,  the  wisdcm  ac- 
cumulated, to  the  lads  about  us  so  that 
they  will  never  be  tempted  to  stray  Into 
forbidden   paths. 

Thus,  as  we  set  aside  money  for  boud.'i 
to  finance  the  war  effort  let  us  set  r.s.do 
other  am.junts  to  fortify  the  Inbtltutlors 
cf  peace  that  mu.«t  function  now  and  when 
the  war  has  been  triumphantly  won.  Let 
us  fortify  our  Christian  colleges,  train trg 
camps  where  our  young  people  are  strength- 
ened for  ;he  combat  and  taught  to  use  of 
the  weapcns  of  righteousness.  It  will  take 
sacrifice  of  lime,  of  money,  of  person.'il  pleas- 
ure!:, but  we  should  be  willing  to  give  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  cur  sacred  honor  to 
a  task  so  challenging  and  commanding.  The 
obligation  Is  ours. 

Out,  and  onward  Into  a  big.  bright,  better 
tomorrow  we  should  lead  the  lad.s  cf  cur 
day.  Let  us  net  sigh  nbemt  the  past,  arc! 
not  only  like  David  of  old.  serve  cur  cwu 
generation,    but    generations    to    loUcw. 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  time  makes 

ancient  good  uncouth; 
Tliey   must  upward  still   and  onward,  who 
would  keep  abreast  of  truth." 


Address    tu    ii-e    V'.ni.un    ('    (itnvoux    hv 

hiii.  Lorna  I  arreil 
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ROBERT  R,  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CABOUNA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH2  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  13.  1942 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  en 
Sunday.  September  27.  Mrs.  Lorna  Far- 
rell,  editor  in  chief  of  a  magazine  known 
as  The  Woman,  published  by  the  Farrell 
Publishing  Corporation,  of  420  Lexing- 
ton Avenue.  New  Yoik  City,  delivered  an 
address  to  Germany  in  the  German  lan- 
guage by  NBC  short  wave.  It  was  a 
most  interesting  address. 

May  I  say  that  it  is  my  information 
that  Mrs.  Farrell  is  of  German  parent- 
age. She  was  born  in  New  Yoik  and 
made  many  trips  with  her  parents  to 
and  from  Europe.  In  fact,  some  of  her 
schooling  was  obtained  in  Bremen.  She 
comes  from  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
American  patriots,  being  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  Rev.  Henry  Muhlenbenr. 
who  came  to  the  United  Stales  in  1742. 
He  had  two  especially  famous  soc^,  v    i 
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c!  A  horn.  John  Muhlenb^rj:  at  h*  b- 
nlng  of  the  American  Rrvoluti|)n.  strip- 
ping off  his  cleric  i 
Uniform,  told  his  c<     »:  • 
was  a  time  to  pra\   bu 
fight,  and  that  the  tin  • 
eome.     He    later    b»r;tn 
Wa.shlnHtons  -'   ;' 

Another   son,    Ft'.dttKk    M 
Wds  first  Speaker  of  thr 
Hovjse  of  R«- present atives.     Tht 
b»rg    family    was    nationally 
at  a  bicentennial  observanc*- 
Muhlenb«'r.'  ( 

E\er  siri.     M       FarrelJ's  la 
Germany,  in  1936.  i.he  has  h 
creaMnK  desire  to  redff\ne  to  ti 
people  the  principles  which  h 
reprwiented  and  for  whlcn  ; 
Believins  that  her  addres-s  a. 
niflcance   for   American   wo 
unanimous  consent  that  :■     • 
in  full  in  the  Appendix  of  tn. 
UOKAL  Record 

There  b'^inn  no  objection,  t 
\».ii  ordered  to  be  printed  In  i. 
as  follows: 

Women  of  OerniHny.  I  am  scKlr  ssmg  you 

a   «omau.   not   as   «n   enemy       Even    if    1 

not  Ml  positive  hew  this  war  mil  end,  I 

The  hope 


d.   : . .  s 

time  to 

t  1  ri    -v 


■^    r  •  > 
Muhien- 
:  tv  Ated 
N!  .V  at 

^t  trip  to 

an  In- 

Ci'  :man 

'■.stors 

fought. 

■;a  ~.   >  t.  - 

1     t   < 

ib.ished 

CiiNCRES- 


■liould  ttill  want  to  tell  you  this     ^. 

of  the  world  Ilea  in  the  hands  of  111  women 


la   »tlll    true    no    matter    hox'    the    war 
But  the  victory  of  the  Unit  id  Nations 


This 

gtes 

will  hasten  a  aisterhotid  of  women  by  hun 

dr?ds  ot  years      An    Axis   vicUiry    rould   j.ut 

all  women  back  Into  the  Dark  Agej      For  the 

N*"*   Order,   as   envi8ai;ed    by   Germany 


)Od      You 

lo  an  end. 

<)r  even  a 

ut  you  as 

u  are  es- 

ur  men. 

the 


'  \rj  order  In  which  women  p\i, 
pt  to  provide  the  fodder  lor  th  ■ 
You.  the  wom^n  of  Germany,  knc^ 
loo  well  by  now.  You  are  experu-ic.ng  this 
In  your  own  country  and  you  cannot  help 
but  hear  rumors  of  what  your  8<  Idlers  are 
doing  to  the  women  of  the  ccnq\:i  red  coun 
txies 

YoM  are  enftaved  by  the  pres?r  t  German 
n  cf  the  Uies  of  womanh; 
I  ■■t  this  Is  only  a  mean^ 

It  IK  net  a  means      It  la  an  end. 
Ylctorlous  state  csnnot  exist  with< 
Its  slaves  and  providers.    Aj  suc.t  ^ 
aential   but   not  as  the  equals  of 
There  will  be  no  room  for  you  cxo  "pt  In 
nurseries  and  kitchens 

Kven  In  America  where  all  are  fecognlaed 
•a  hsvlng  bten  lx)rn  free  and  eqial.  it  has 
taken  a  hundred  years  for  women  to  wm 
the  pclltlc.al  and  legal  rights  we  row  enjcy. 
We  must  work  continuoujly  to  lurcher  these 
rights,  net  only  for  ourselves. 
but  because  we  intend  to  havf  -i 
maktnp  of  the  post-war  world  \ 
dom  and  Ju-tlce  for  all  peof-:- 
live  and  let  live 

Orir  way  cf      '  ■  :•■.    \r:,--'r  .    : 
e'en    to    mi       V   ■      -••  -  -    •     ■;: 
F  r    e>'r--Tu'!i  -i    ■■:v  -,    {■.•i'..'^-  * 
b'.cn  I-  vf'     •      -'-..;;. -e  :._.  ui.^in- 
ycu  w    ■  •  -n    -•»    useful  to  yotir  nation  as  the 
lufen.j.*  vf  wur  men  than  a.«  t>    .r  -  ,,ials 
I    am    not    Judglnc    you    fron-     <   ■  .<,^    the 

hing    of 
born   !n 


w. 


ocean    a«    acn^. 

your  ccuntry 
Araenca.  but   ■ 
manv     Wh^ 

n:.,i  ■■  ■  n-  i;  V  'r 
t  -r:,  ,  ;  ::•  B 
I'.i;  ;-c;ol:.-  '  "  . 
and  couki  uf. 

•h  .:  '-••  I  * 
c    •;■■  'r'."    i.-  •  ^  ■■ 
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W^- 


Tr 


I  WHS   ir 
: .  *:  e .  -  f' 


;:e;>s 
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1.S  a 
y  no  part 
cannons, 
this  only 


as    women. 
V    re  In  the 
1'  Aiit  free- 
want  to 

illy  for- 

-  and    It. 

"u    have 

l>ccau^ 


r   f  ,- 

I  .>■ 

An:- 


n.u:  i  7  iiere  jou  go  to  make  cocney,"  said 
my  Germai  rels.tlves,  "a  country  without 
traditions,  without  nationality." 

This  sort  of  tjilk  went  on  over  my  head 
unht-eded  until  the  year  I  went  to  school 
in  Bremen  That  year  taught  me  much  mure 
al)out  Germany  I  wore  a  uniform  and  be- 
came at  once  iike  all  the  other  school  girls  I 
was  treated  as  though  I.  too.  were  a  little 
Gorman  girl  I  learned  discipline,  obedi- 
ence, and  punctuality.  I  learned  to  flnlfh 
every  bit  of  food  on  my  plate,  to  speak  only 
when  I  was  spoken  to  I  learned  to  march 
F'.v'i  In  the  wooc;s  on  Sunday  afternoons  we 
n-..i:ched  We  mug  as  we  marched  I  didn't 
like  this  but  did  it  because  it  was  expected 
of   me 

One  Sunday  a  cousin  took  several  of  us 
rowing  on  a  lake  It  was  a  pretty  lake  with 
a  ^mall  wooded  island  that  roused  my  adven- 
turous spirit     I  was  happy  at  last 

"I  want  to  go  (jver  there."  I  cried. 

My  young  cousins  stared  at  me.  The  on« 
in  chirge  .«ald.  "In  Germany  one  doesn  t  say 
'I  want  '     One  just  does  as  one  is  told  " 

I  waa  shocked  Into  silence.  To  think  that 
a  girl  only  a  few  years  older  than  I  could 
already  have  atUilned  this  point  of  view  I 
understood  completely  and  finally  the  differ- 
ence between  being  a  cliild  in  Germany  and 
being  a  child  in  America.  In  America  It 
was  permissible  at  least  to  say.  "I  want  " 

From  then  on  I  was  an  American,  not  only 
b«-c*iuse  I  happerod  to  be  born  here  I  was 
an  American  because.  In  my  childish  way.  I 
knew  what  it  meant  to  be  one.  With  every 
subsequent  visit  the  difference  lieiwcen  my 
pijint  of  view  anJ  the  German  Ijecame  more 
clearly  defined  and  mere  clearly  understood. 
It  is  mcjsi  impor'-ant.  as  I  speak  to  you  now. 
a  w.  man  and  a  mother,  'hat  you  appreciate 
the  fact  I  have  tais  understanding.  In  spite 
of  the  difference  In  attitude  waich  no  blood 
relationship  could  span.  I  have  loved  the 
old  Germany  is  you  of  the  older  generation 
have  loved  it.  The  lowlands  under  a  stormy 
sky.  spring  in  tfce  Mosel  Valley,  singing  the 
Lorelei  on  the  boats  that  ply  the  Rhine. 
Heidelberg,  ccffe*  and  cake  beside  a  lake  in 
Bavarla--I  have  loved  It  all  For  at  that  time 
there  were  no  stains  of  dishonor  on  Germany. 
Anything  which  has  been  dishonored  becomes 
an  empty  thing  Ask  yourselves.  Can  you 
love  and  enjoy  the  Germany  of  today, 
knowing  what  your  leaders  have  done  to 
mllllcns  of  Innocent  people — knowing  what 
they  have  done  to  you?  To  you  even  realize 
what  they  have  done  to  you? 

You  CO  not  l)elong  to  yourselves  You 
have  no  life  of  3our  own.  no  opinions  that 
count,  no  hopes  for  yourselves  with  any 
chance  of  fumilmeni.  The  state  gives  jou 
words  to  repeat  so  you  will  have  no  ideas, 
words  like  Em  Volk.  Bin  Reich.  Bin  Fuehier. 
The  state  is  your  god  and  your  conscience, 
superseding   any   human    relations-hlp. 

The  child  you  are  carrying  is  already  dedi- 
cated to  the  purposes  of  the  state  If  It  Ls  a 
txjy.  he  becomes  u  tool  of  the  state  when  he  is 
old  enough  to  read  and  write.  He  Is  taught  to 
hate.  He  is  taiizht  that  the  strong  have  a 
right  to  vanquish  the  weak  He  is  taught  that 
those  who  are  net  able  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  state  are  to  t)e  shown  no  mercy.  When 
h-:-  reaches  10.  too  old  to  be  a  Pimpf,  he  be- 
longs to  the  J\ing\'0lk  and  then  to  the  Hitler 
Jugend,  where  he  must  vow  to  give  up  his 
life  for  the  Fuehrer. 

I:  you  give  birth  to  a  girl,  she  belongs  to  the 
B.::.d  Deutsche  Msdchen  when  she  is  6.  She 
.-  aught  .that  it  Is  primarily  her  mission  to 
give  children  to  the  state  no  matter  what  the 
circumstances  of  their  conception.  She  is 
e  -  •  xf.  :.  biological  Instruction.  Her 
-  '  -^''  *  '  R<?ich,  is  so  much  more  Im- 
p  .  •  -  -.han  her  mind.  Only  if  she  should 
tv      ■.•.;-  :.=i;iv  intelhgent  wUl  she  get  beyond 
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The  state  does  not  ask  that  ycu  love  the 
children  you  bear  That  Is  entirely  beside 
the  point.  The  sta'e  Is  not  interested  in 
your  family  life  In  fact  you  have  no  family 
life.  You  your  husband,  and  children  do 
not  constitute  a  family,  for  each  member  of 
a  family  will  protect  the  other  member.  Thit 
Is  impossible  in  your  case  If  you.  as  « 
parent,  speak  or  act  against  the  demands  oi 
the  state,  your  son  or  your  daughter  will 
think  It  honorable  to  report  you.  The  pro- 
motion this  gives  the  Informer  is  above  and 
beyond  any  filial  devotion.  Not  only  Jews 
but  rebellious  Germans  crowd  your  concen- 
tration camps. 

Is  it  for  this  you  endure  the  pangs  of 
childbirth? 

As  a  mother  I  should  like  to  ask.  How  are 
you  going  to  give  back  to  your  young  girls 
the  standards  upon  which  you  were  raised? 
How  are  you  going  to  make  these  girls  modest 
and  chaste  again?  How  are  you  going  tc 
reawaken  a  reverence  for  women  in  youi 
young  men  who  now  believe  it  is  patriotic  tc 
despoil  a  young  girl?  How  are  you  goin| 
to  make  a  normal  marriage,  a  wholrsomt 
life,  seem  desirable?  How  are  you  going  to 
make  all  the  good  things  seem  good  again? 

If  you  believe  in  an  eternal  life  as  ycu  wen- 
taught  it  at  the  knees  of  your  own  mother 
you  Will  not  want  to  pass  from  this  existence, 
leaving  your  children  and  your  chlldren'H 
children  in  such  darkness.  You  will  want  to 
spend  your  last  breath  In  an  attempt  to  find 
the  light  again  for  your  own  peace  of  mind 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  my  life  !n  America 
This  morning  when  I  awoke.  I  turned  on  mj- 
radio,  I  listened  to  news  from  all  over  thJ' 
world.  It  was  entirely  up  to  me  to  believe 
It  or  not  to  believe  it.  Later  I  bought  a  news- 
paper of  my  own  choosing.  Tliere  was  a 
choice,  for  our  newspapers  are  owned  by  dlf- 
f'^rent  people,  representing  different  factions. 
That  is  especially  important  to  me  right  now 
because  in  a  little  more  than  2  months  I 
shall  cast  my  vote  for  the  men  and  women  I 
consider  best  suited  to  help  run  this  country. 
I  must,  therefore,  hear  what  each  one  has  to 
say  so  that  I  can  cast  my  vote  wisely, 

I  went  to  work,  knowing  the  home  I  left 
behind  me  to  be  Inviolate.  Nobody  will  in- 
vestigate my  pantry  shelves  diu-ing  my  ab- 
sence or  check  on  what  is  to  be  prepared  for 
dinner,  I  bought  my  food  before  I  lef-. 
according  to  my  means  and  according  to  what 
was  available. 

My  sen  will  Ije  home  when  I  return.  Wo 
Will  discuss  everything  that  Is  of  interest  to 
us  with  perfect  freedom,  from  the  smalles-. 
detail  of  our  dally  lives  to  the  way  our  Gov- 
ernment functions.  No  doubt  we  shall  dis- 
agree. We  shall  criticize.  We  are  each  of 
tis  entitled  to  his  own  opinion.  We  wotilcl 
defend  to  the  death  our  right  to  our  opin- 
ions. That  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  perfect  trust  between  us.  We  are 
an  American  family.  I  bore  my  son  because 
I  loved  his  father  and  for  no  other  reason. 
Bringing  him  up  was  our  responsibility.  To 
us  he  has  always  be?n  an  Individual  with  his 
own  life  to  make.  Sa  we  gave  him  the  bcsi; 
guidance  we  could,  teaching  him  that  f, 
decent  IJe  is  built  on  certain  principles  and 
rules  of  behavior;  that  without  these  he  can- 
not retain  self-respect.  Each  human  bring. 
we  taught  him.  Is  responsible  to  himself  Qrsn 
and  last  and  nothing  is  to  be  feared  excepi; 
the  wrong  done  to  one's  o^^n  highest  sense 
cf  what  is  right  and  good.  Now  he  is  aimcs". 
old  enough  to  marry.  When  he  returns  from 
military  service  he  will  be  free  to  find  a  girl 
he  loves  who  will  help  him  InstiU  this  pre- 
cept Into  his  own  children. 

On  Sunday  we  shall  go  to  the  church  we 
elect  to  give  us  the  necessary  guidance  in  our 
way  of  life.  Any  church  Is  available  to  us. 
for  no  mortal  man  in  America  can  stand  be- 
tween tis  and  the  God  we  worship.    We  shall 
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TTZA  the  Biiy.?      There  Is   no  bock  to  com- 
pete with  it. 

I  ran  belonw  to  whatever  club  I  want — 
rending  clubs,  sewing  circles,  garden  clubs, 
and  many  more.  The  women  I  meet  there 
will  be  as  I  am,  with  the  same  interests. 
There  will  bo  no  one  group  to  domina'.e  the 
others  There  will  be  no  one  to  spy  on  us. 
We  are  friend?,  nil  of  us. 

All  the  art,  music,  and  literature  of  the 
wcrld  is  open  to  us,  even  that  of  the  people 
w^lth  whom  wo  are  now  at  war.  We  are  not 
bound  by  hate.  Wc  aie  a  free  people  flaht- 
iiig  to  preserve  our  standard  of  freedom. 

Cur  standards  are  high  and  we.  the  women, 
are  the  standard  beaieis.  Women  have  al- 
ways been  the  standard  bearers  of  a  progres- 
sive nation.  It  must  be  that  you  arc  com- 
pletely hypnotized  You  who  have  always 
been  content  to  hold  yourselves  inferior  to 
your  men.  are  now  in  the  power  cf  one  man. 
it  is  you  who  scrimp  and  save  and  sacrifice 
to  feed  this  power.  It  is  you  who  prov.de  the 
cannon  fcddcr  for  it.  Your  patriotic  zeal 
has  led  you  into  a  slavery  far  beyond  your 
early  Imaginings  You  did  not  think  it 
woiild  come  to  this  In  those  first  hilarious 
days  when  conquest  was  bloodless.  You  did 
not  think  then  that  before  long  you  would 
have  neither  body,  mind,  nor  conscience  of 
your  own.  that  even  these  would  need  to  be 
.--acriflccd.  In  the  recret  recesses  of  your 
hearts  you  know  that  no  human  being  can 
take  over  the  conscience  cf  another  human 
being  without  dire  catnstiophe.  no  matter 
what  the  cause.  The  eyes  of  the  God  you  be- 
lieved in  before  the  State  became  your  god 
are  upon  yoti  still. 

But  in  those  moments  when  you  dare  lock 
within  yourselves,  you  think  with  despera- 
tion. There  is  nothing  to  do  but  go  on. 
To  rebel  is  death. 

Do  you  not  know  that  the  longer  you  wait 
to  reljel.  the  more  certain  your  annihilation? 
That  with  the  mounting  hate  of  the  occupied 
countries,  with  the  unlimited  resources  of 
the  United  Nations,  annihilation  of  your  way 
of  life  is  inevitable?  All  slavery  carries  its 
own  death  sentence.  It  has  been  so  since 
the  world  began. 

You  who  are  so  long  in  the  habit  of  being 
submissive  are  slow  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom.  You  do  not  value  it  because 
you  have  never  completely  known  it.  You 
have  always  been  told  what  to  think  and  what 
to  do,  what  to  live  for  and  what  to  die  for. 
You  have  been  told  that  that  is  the  only 
way  you  as  a  nation  can  have  power.  You 
have  believed  and  obeyed.  But  obedience 
when  there  is  no  choice  does  not  make  for 
an  enduring  power.  There  is  a  simple  reason 
for  this  and  in  that  reason  lies  the  difference 
between  tyranny  and  freedom,  between  dic- 
tatorship and  democracy.  You  are  fighting 
for  something  the  State  wants.  We  are  fight- 
ing for  something  that  belongs  to  us,  each 
one  of  us,   individually. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  recognize  the  imminence 
of  your  catastrophe.  Recognize  that  your 
willingness  to  trade  your  souls  for  the  glory 
of  the  Slate  will  not  bring  glory  but  death 
to  the  State.  Recognize  your  responsibility 
as  German  women  toward  the  Germany  you 
once  loved  and  honored.  Recognize  that  that 
Germany  and  the  present  Germany  are  not 
one  and  the  same.  Listen  to  the  voice  within 
yourselves  that  says  you  no  longer  want  to 
support  a  cause  that  Is  doomed  to  defeat. 
There  is  a  bigger  goal  than  the  State,  namely 
the  way  to  live  at  peace  and  in  decency,  with 
justice  to  all.  Keep  thinking  this  is  the  goal 
of  all  women  everywhere.  Whisper  it  among 
yourselves.  There  are  40.000,000  of  you.  If 
you  have  the  vision  and  the  courage  you  can 
be  the  builders  of  a  new  Germany  that  some 
day  will  take  Its  place  with  dignity  and 
equality  among  the  nations  of  the  vv'orld. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON  .MvTHlRCAPrrR 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  Ocfcbpr  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  5).  1942 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  ad- 
dre.*.s  dealing  with  national  issues  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Alf  M.  Landon.  former 
governor  of  Kansas,  before  a  Republican 
mass  meeting  at  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  on  last 
evening. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  an  estimate,  which  indi- 
cates that  printing  the  addres.s  will  take 
two  and  one-half  pages  of  the  Record. 
and  will  cost  $112.50. 

There  boiag  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  discussion  attendant  on  political  cam- 
paigns whether  local,  State,  or  National 
serves  the  useful  purpose  of  throwing  light 
on  the  conduct  of  our  Government  by  those 
in  charge. 

Th?  press  of  the  Nation  serves  that  neces- 
sary purpose  daily  and  weekly.  In  this  peril- 
ous hcur  it  has  reached  a  high  and  patriotic 
note  cf  impartiality  free  from  partisan  bias. 

The  country  is  undor  great  obligation  to 
the  committees  cf  the  Congress  who  have 
brought  out  the  facts  of  waste  and  the  con- 
fusion and  failure  of  responsible  authorities 
in  so  many  different  fields  of  our  war  activi- 
ties. No  war  President's  administration  has 
ever  b?en  so  severely  criticized  by  committees 
of  tlie  Congre£.s  and  been  so  forced  by  their 
compelling  truth  to  accept  their  recommen- 
dations. 

Like  the  courageous  Democratic  members 
of  those  committees,  we  Republicans  believe 
that  victory  over  our  foreign  foe  and  cur 
contribution  to  that  victory  comes  ahead  of 
every  personal  and  political  consideration. 

I  quote  from  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Staunton  (Va  1  News  Leader:  "The  idea  which 
seems  to  prevail  in  certain  circles,  that  there 
should  be  no  effective  criticism  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  time  of  war  is  fallacious  to  the 
point  of  being  absurd.  Criticism  is  the  sharp 
tool  that  grinds  down  policies,  removes  their 
Jagged  and  dangerous  edges,  pclishes  them 
and  fits  them  into  the  democratic  system — 
or  proves  their  weakness  and  destroys  them 
in  the  process  of  grinding.  Democracy  can- 
not thrive  without  criticism,  democracy  Is 
the  conflict  of  many  ideas,  grinding  and  toss- 
ing in  a  great  melting  pot,  skimming  off  all 
the  dross  and  turning  out  the  pure  gold  cf 
sound  policy.  In  the  interest  of  human  free- 
dom and  the  general  welfare.     •     •     • 

"Whenever  we  hear  people  ranting  about 
not  criticizing  the  administration  in  time  of 
war.  and  intimating  that  such  criticism  im- 
plies disloyalty  to  the  President  and  the 
Government,  it  bores  us  immensely.  We  feel 
like  handing  them  a  volume  of  American 
history,  or  an;  other  history  for  that  matter, 
and  pointing  out  that  where  criticism  has 
been  stiflc'c;,  and  the  views  and  policies  of 
a  single  individual  or  party  have  dominated 
a  country  over  a  long  period,  disaster  has 
usually  followed.  The  democracies  are  usual- 
ly victorious  in  the  end,  mainly  because  they 
are  not  hamstrung  by  entrenched  power  or 


rendered  s'erlle  by  Intellectual  suppression. 
It  Is  Important  to  bear  these  things  in  mind 
as  this  war  progresses."  In  Germany  there 
is  no  criticism  of  Hitler.  But  we  live  under 
a  republic. 

In  a  time  of  dlfflculty  and  peril  for  the 
Nation  It  would  seem  the  part  of  unselfish 
and  wise  statesmanship  to  explore  what 
Americans  generally  agree  on.  First,  theirs 
is  no  disagreement  between  any  parties  or 
groups  on  the  necessity  of  winning  the  war. 
Second,  there  Is  no  disagreement  between 
any  partleis  or  groups  on  the  necessity  of 
winning  the  peace. 

Third,  and  the  necetsary  prerequisite  of 
the  first  two.  it-  the  unanimous  demand  tlsut 
the  best  possible  u.'se  be  made  of  existing  ma- 
terial and  manpower  to  win  the  var 

As  to  wl  ether  that  is  being  done  there  Is 
legitimate  ground  for  det>ate.  And  in  my 
opinion  that  is  the  national  question  that 
tramcends  all  others  at  this  time.  I  ropcat. 
organization  for  the  best  possible  tise  of  exist- 
ing mat«rial  and  manpower  to  win  the  war. 
That's  the  question  of  absorbing  interest  to 
every  American  home. 

It  is  no  defense  to  claim — as  do  some  ad- 
ministration supporter.^ — that  on  the  whola 
the  management  of  the  war  has  been  good. 
It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  front  line  to  be 
good  as  a  whole.  Tlie  front  line  must  be  good 
everywhere.  A  break-through  In  one  spot 
threatens  the  entire  front.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  war  management.  Chaos,  confusion, 
bickering,  and  Jealousy  with  the  resulting 
delays  so  prevalent  in  Washington  is  certain 
to  cost  many  thousand  American  lives  on 
the  battlefield  and  even  puts  in  Jeopardy  the 
victory  for  which  we  are  all  sacrificing 

It  is  well  known  that  many  cf  the  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats  are  as  busy  fighting 
among  themselves  as  they  are  fighting  the 
Germans.  That  situation  became  so  bad  that 
the  President  was  fori^ed  recently  to  seal 
the  lips  of  the  public  officials  in  Waj-hington 
by  Issuing  an  order,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  withhold  Information  from  the  public. 
But  all  the  President's  order  did  was  to  stop 
partially  the  washing  of  dirty  linen  in  public. 
But  the  internal  friction  continues.  They 
go  on  kicking  themselves  under  the  table. 

It  was  a  Presidential  recognition  that  the 
personal  Jealousies  and  maneuvering  for  posi- 
tions, with  the  resulting  InefBciency. 
existed.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  any  action 
to  correct  that  terrible  defect  In  our  war 
management,  at  a  time  when  stern  remedial 
measures  were  demanded.  The  President  has 
sought  to  treat  the  symptoms  while  he  Ignores 
the  disease.  If  the  President  would  get  as 
tough  with  his  own  subordinates  who  are  re- 
tarding the  war  effort  as  he  seems  to  be  with 
Congress,  we  would  have  the  leadership 
longed  for  by  the  people.  But  so  far  we  are 
fighting  the  war  with  a  "papa-love-mama" 
administration. 

Histcry  unanimously  agrees  that  personal 
bickering  and  petty  Jealousies  and  confusion 
and  incompetence  have  cost  thousands  of 
lives  in  every  war.  That  Is  what  the  present 
situation  in  Washington  threatens.  There 
have  been  months  of  needless  and  inexcusable 
delay  on  practically  every  major  project.  Tlie 
personal  weakness  and  blundering  of  selfteh 
and  incompetent  men  was  becoming  such  a 
public  scandal  that  the  President  attempted 
to  cover  it  up.  However,  his  attempts  to  si- 
lence discussion  do  not  put  a  stop  to  the  war 
lag  in  administration  circles.  But  it  does 
create  fear,  and  the  complete  censorship  on 
the  President's  recent  swing  around  the  circle 
lends  emphasis  to  that  fear  that  the  people 
will  be  refused  acce.ss  to  legitimate  public 
facts  heretofore  released.  The  greater  the 
censorship  of  the  newspapers,  the  greater  the 
encouragement  to  weak,  inefficient  bad  gov- 
ernment— one  grows  as  the  other  grows. 
What's  of  equal  importa:  ^        recy  com- 
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around  Iha  circle  will  t^nd  to  d»troy  con- 
ndencc   Ui    th«   administration  b    Btuten'.r: 
AIl*T  all,  tb«  President  •  Xx'.p  mas  cn'.y  h  : 
varlaUou    of    an    old    purj,-  ~r       !>■     ,    i,  ,,s 
aprlnga  wme  new  technlqu  ■  •  .^-.i^a 

year     T»o  yeara  a^  h«  waa  inspecting  poten 
tMl  defence-plant  locations 

It  la  a  aimple  fact  of  crv-  -i  Knowledge 
XhaA  the  loofer  a*  -,  t. '::,•.-■:,• .  -• :-  ,;na  In 
power   the  mcr-     -:>  i...  .<.■■        •  .laies. 

The  petty  and  ViTa.:,uiCAi  :.'.■..  ^  oX  aliop- 
wom  bureaucrau  impede  '.,-  *  i  of  thoae 
brave  pautotic  toldiers  and  sailers  who  are 
laaklng  the  great  sacrifice  In  crier  to  aave 
their  country.  The  present  adtUnistratlcn 
haa  l>een  in  power  longer  than  any  other 
national  administration  Therefcre  It  would 
be  human  nature  for  the  ;  -■trenched 
comfortable  bureaucrats  In  \K  i.  j^  'on  to  re- 
•pord  to  a  bl«  iurn-o%'er  thw  fa 
••nae  of  urgency  l:i  haiiti!.!-.. 
affairti 

Many  courageous  L>  ::  -ri  s  »  (  ,r:  -s 
ha»e  not  pulled  their  pur.:-      !-■  ,c 

controlled  commltteea  of  the  Hou.,  au-.  Sta- 
ate  ha»e  been  mo«t  helpful  In  rtvealing  de- 
lay. Inefficiency,  red  tape,  ar""  ft'",  aal  feud- 
ing that  are  clogging  our  ^  ■:.  rts.  But 
that  Is  not  enough.     Nothir.,?  »    ;;d  be  such 
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a  spur  to  a  new  quickening  of  evp^- 
ton  bureaucrat  g  work  a5  thf 
Republican   governors   and   M 
Congress. 

Every  observant  citizen  knows 
tual  congreasicnal  CQmmltt*e  re  jorts.  from 
the  detailed  accounts  of  trained.  <  xperlenced, 
and  unbiased  reporters,  that  our  r  atlonal  ad 
ministration  must  be  spurred  to  correct  tht 
weaknesses  and  the  abuse  thaj  threatena 
ne«dle«siy  to  prolong  the  war. 

Oongreys   h.i.a   stfrped   in  and   torccd   that 
Issue  repea'-  r    e  House  and  Jenate  M:M 

tary  and  N.i.  ;.  Arlairs  Committee?,  the  Tru- 
man committee  of  the  Senate.  al|  have  been 
vigorous  and  forthright  in  their 
the  bureaiKrats'  inefficiency  an  ; 
centration  on  the  tough  and  U- 
fronting  U5  Recently  three 
^Mftkmg  on  the  floor  of  the  Uni'ed  Slates 
BtCatp.  charerd  triat  we  are  bLilcilng  and 
•ending  ou.-  .\:.  :  can  pilots  to  meet  the 
•nemy  in  p.^:.  >  uasult^d  to  thej  conditions 
under  which  they  must  fight, 
feclly  Inexcusable  and  ttrrible.  if 

There  have  been  some  unfavon  ble  reports 
from  abroad  about  the  performajice  of  our 
American-made  planes.  Thtf  is  m 
Ing  It  is  injurious  In  thf  -\ 
tional  morale  Where  our  A 
piancs  have  been  critlclzt-d  spokt-si 
national  administration  have  ciJimed  that 
they  were  operating  under  con<iition8  for 
which  they  were  not  intended  They  say 
there  are  planes  for  long-range  bomblne  and 
planes  for  short-range  bombing  There  are 
ftchter  planes  for  low  and  f  r  hleli  altitude's 
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Some    planes    are    good    •»  ^    ' « 
numerous  and    good. 

Others  can  be  used  In  places 
where  landin?s  and  take-offs  m-j 
on  rough  fields.  Granting  that 
la  sound.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  „  >.^,..- 
mand  In  Washington  to  see  th.it  the  right 
planes  .'»->  ■.>.-;:•''••'•  •  ••-.  -  ■  ,-  •  ;.ices  If 
the  hl?h  -  '  V  v  ••-.*.  .  ,.  .  d  n<!  the 
akm  of  the  •--■■  v  :  ■•>.  ■■  •  ,  >■  ^  -  ...,  ^^^^ 
planes  and  •  ••  .-•  .  v:.  ... 
hear  no  criticism 

The  S^'nate  Committee  on  A^r 
done  an  outstanding  piece  of  work 
the    administration    to    act 
situation. 

It  is  strange  beyond  undersuidmg  why 
the  administration  was  so  slow 
fused  In  tills  vital  matter  of  rudber.  And 
that  It  has  resisted  at  every  tu-n  of  the 
road  the  use  of  agricultursi  prodLcts  in  the 
making  of  synthetic  rubber.  A 
the  hearings  of  the  Gillette  c-: 
DonaJd  Nelson  testified  if  he  hsd  tJdo  ;t  over 
•sain  tbat  agrlcvUturAl  producU  wo  ild  receive 
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greater  emphasis  In  the  production  of  rubber 
than  petroleum 

Precious  months  have  been  wasted  In  get- 
ting into  the  production  of  synthetic  rubljer. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Jesse  Jones  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee, it  was  the  PrPFcient  himself  that 
curtailed  his  plans  r  r  synthetic  rubber 
plants  and  building  up  oiu  raw  rubber  stock 
pile  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor 

We  will  be  threatened  with  food  shortage 
If  the  administration  continues  us  present 
farm  policies. 

Washington  la  confused  and  muddled  on 
our  recent  farm  surpluses.  It  is  still  think- 
ing In  terms  of  its  depression  cycle  program. 
Nelson  says  there  will  be  no  food  shortage. 
W  ,-k  i-rl.  McNt-  ■!  1  Hershey  warn  of  a 
:  ■  -  .:  e  fcxxl  sh^r-:<^-  because  of  the  man- 
:  ver  muddle  Major  General  Hershey  one 
..  ,.  sayd  we  thaii  need  from  ten  to  thirteen 
million  men.  Then  McNutt  says  seven  to  ten 
million  men.  The  President  Is  equally  vague 
In  his  estimate.  The  same  administration 
ought  to  be  able  to  keep  within  a  million  or 
so  on  their  estimate  of  the  needed  manpower. 
Nothing  is  so  destroying  to  the  morale  of 
the  country  as  these  conflicting  and  contra- 
dictory statements.  When  the  Government 
doesn't  plan  nobody  can  plan.  The  farmer 
and  his  family  are  working  from  dawn  until 
long  after  sundown  as  a  result  of  the  man- 
power muddle  only  to  have  the  President 
add  Insult  to  Injury  by  denouncing  them 
over  the  radio.  The  senior  Democratic  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  said,  speaking  of  the 
administration's  legislative  program.  "I  don't 
understand  how  the  administration  can  ex- 
pect to  produce  farm  commodities  at  less 
than  the  actual  cost  of  production.  But  from 
the  attitude  today,  I  am  convinced  that  that 
Is  the  situation  " 

We  are  going  to  be  short  of  oil  In  another 
year  or  two  because  the  administration 
agencies  are  mlstitkenly  counting  on  ficti- 
tious petroleum  reserves.  Rubber,  farm 
products,  and  oU  are  all  raw  products  that 
are  vital  to  winning  the  war.  The  tragedy 
is  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  failure 
of  supply  and  demand  as  it  is  a  question  of 
management  and  wise  allocation  of  ma- 
terials. The  situation  as  I  have  shown  with 
respect  to  the  impaired  efficiency  of  the  air- 
planes exists  In  an  equally  serious  form  In 
connection  with  raw  materials.  It  all  comes 
down  to  the  question  of  the  lack  of  efficient 
management  at  the  top. 

The  same  chaotic  conditions  revealed  as 
to  rubber  applies  to  oil,  and  there  is  no  more 
vital  natural  resource  essential  to  war  than 
oil. 

I  quote  a  recent  editorial  from  another 
nonpartisan  source — The  Oil  and  Gas  Jctir- 
nal — a   trade   publication 

"Complaints  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
which  are  rapidly  becoming  Insistent,  are 
demanding  that  war  responsibilities  be  cen- 
tered  in  a  few   competent  hands 

"The  public  has  tired  of  the  combination 
of  claeap  politics  and  scattered  authority 
with  the  inevitable  buck  passing  and  delays. 
The  man  in  the  street  is  thinking  in  terms 
of  adequate  home  support  for  the  armed 
forces  which  are  now  on  several  battle  fronts 
and  which  will  be  expanded  minyfold 
throughout  the  entire  world,  provided  they 
have  the  required  supplies  and  equipment. 

"As  this  coordination  and  centralization 
of  WiiT  efforts  are  forced  on  Washington,  oil 
operators  must  insist  that  they  Include  every 
phase  of  petroleum  activity.  No  essential 
war  enterprise  has  suffered  more  becaiise  of 
the  division  of  governmental  powers. 

"These  companies  know  what  happens  un- 
der this  policy  of  divided  authority.  Rul- 
ings and  requests  are  often  in  conflict  or 
duplicate  each  other.  ILuiagements  cannot 
esublish  efficient  operation  programs  even 
for  brief  periods,  and  they  are  confused  as 
to  what  Will  be  required  of  them  next  month 
and  next  year." 
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In  this  great  Midwest  area  we  have  now  a 
rurplus  of  fuel  oil  and  will  always  have  it  as 
a  byproduct  of  octane  gasoline.  There  i."  a 
real  shortage  of  coal.  And  some  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats  are  doing  Just  what  yuu 
would  expect  them  to  do.  They  are  forcing 
people  to  change  from  oil.  of  which  there  is 
a  surplus,  to  coal,  of  which  there  is  a  short- 
age Of  course,  it  simply  doesn't  make  sense. 
We  are  told  to  obey  ciders.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  shocked,  however,  as  it  comes  to  under- 
stand the  heat  regiilations  fixed  by  Mr.  Hen- 
derson. With  an  ever-present  surplus  of  fuel 
oil,  the  heating  permitted  by  the  omnipresent 
Washington  bureaucrats  is  below  health 
standards.  Fixing  of  this  absolutely  uncalled- 
for  heat  schedule  may  cost  many  lives  this 
winter. 

The  peaceful  ways  of  a  republic  may  result 
In  errors  at  the  beginning  of  a  war.  But 
this  is  the  end  of  the  tenth  month.  Besides, 
administration  spokesmen  are  crediting  the 
President  with  foreseeing  the  war  long  in 
advance  of  anyone  else.  Let  us  pass  the  fact 
that  he  very  definitely  gave  the  contrary 
impression  to  the  American  people  In  his 
campaign  in  1940.  But  if  the  President  new 
claims  credit  for  accurate  foresight  so  far  in 
advance,  he  must  now  take  the  blame  for  not 
having  us  better  prepared.  Therefore  the 
President's  own  friends  thus  make  the  most 
terrible  Indictment  that  has  ever  been  made 
against  him. 

The  President  had  the  advantage  of  the 
report  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  War  Industries 
Board  and  the  studies  made  by  the  Joint 
Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Beard.  Yet  the 
President  ignored  them  and  only  recently  has 
been  forced  to  accept  some  of  their  recom- 
mendations piecemeal  by  the  pressure  of 
righteous  public  Ind legation  of  the  New 
Deal's  treating  of  the  war  as  a  glorified  Work 
Projects  Administration  project. 

Read  the  Baruch  committees  scathing  re- 
port on  the  rubber  situation.  Why  was  not 
this  committee  appointed  months  ago,  and 
more  Important  why  was  it  necessary  at  all? 
Surely  a  tough  and  able  Chief  Executive 
would  have  straightened  cut  the  tangle 
months  ago.  Instead  the  President  said  in 
June  that  It  was  nothing  to  worry  about. 

But  the  Presidents  own  committee  says, 
"We  find  the  existing  situation  to  be  so  dan- 
gerous that  unless  corrective  measures  are 
taken  immediately  this  country  wUl  face  both 
a  military  and  civilian  collapse.  The  naked 
facts  present  a  warning  that  dares  not  be 
ignored" 

The  citizen  deeply  concerned  about  the 
country's  welfare  is  entitled  to  ask  why  it 
has  been  Ignored  so  long.  Was  It  to  put  off 
the  unpleasant  remedies  until  after  the  elec- 
tion? Apparently  the  only  danger  this  ad- 
ministration can  understand  is  political 
danger. 

All  In  all  it  sums  up  that  the  President  Is 
a  tough  guy  only  when  it  comes  to  feeding, 
us  sugar.  The  American  pcllyannas  are  as 
great  a  danger  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  lives 
of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  as  the  French 
pollyannas  were  to  their  soldiers  and  sailors. 
As  I  have  said  many  times  In  the  past  years, 
we  cannot  successfully  fight  through  a  pro- 
gram of  social  reform,  maintain  cur  standard 
of  living,  and  successfully  fight  a  war  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

The  "Baruch  committee  severely  criticized 
"the  administration  of  the  existing  rubber 
program  accusing  responsible  officials  "  of  fail- 
ure to  request  Russia's  aid  in  setting  up  a 
synthetic  rubber  system.  That  was  a  negli- 
gence, the  committee  said,  "for  which  we 
have  not  a  satisfactory  explanation." 

Can  the  explanaUcn  be  that  Russia,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  June.  U  developing  her  syn- 
thetic rubber  from  farm  producU? 

The  committee  said  one  note  of  optimism 
was  permissible.  It  explained  that  if  the 
synthetic-rubber  program  outlined  were  ful- 
filled with  reasonable  expectations  it  might 
be  possible  to  ease  up  on  rubber  conservation 
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through  gas  rationing  before  the  end  of  1943. 
That  forces  the  conclusion  that  If  the  Presi- 
dent had  rapidly  pushed  the  synthetic-rubber 
prcprara  Instead  of  taking  the  attitude  that 
It  was  nothing  to  worry  about,  we  would  have 
had  ruboer  by  the  beginning  of  1943  instead 
of  the  end.  The  committee  reports  mistakes 
•for  which  the  public  was  not  to  blame  and 
for  which  it  Is  now  asked  to  make  sacrifices." 
Thus,  ths  Baruch  committee  effectively  dis- 
poses of  the  outrageous  favorite  smoke  screen 
of  the  administration  that  the  people  were 
to  blame  for  the  indecision,  weakness,  and 
defeats  that  have  marked  our  war  effor*a. 

The  President's  own  committee  confirms 
the  overlapping  and  confused  authority  in 
rubber.  Committees  of  the  Congress  have 
made  the  same  indictment  against  many 
other  Government  war  agencies. 

The  Baruch  committee  found  many  evi- 
dences of  procedures  bordering  on  chaotic, 
and  that  In  "of  all  critical  strategic  material 
rubber  is  the  one  which  presents  the  greatest 
threat  to  our  Nation  and  the  success  of  the 
Allied  cause."  Yet  in  June  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  solemnly  assuring 
the  American  people  that  there  was  nothing 
to  worry  about  in  th?  rubber  situation;  but 
his  committee — the  Baruch  committee — says 
the  administration's  rubber  policy  haa 
brought  the  Nation  near  collapse. 

But  you  say  there  isn't  anything  we  pri- 
vate citizens  can  do  about  that  disgracefully 
and  highly  dangerous  situation. 

Well,  there  is  something  we  can  do  about 
it.  That's  what  elections  in  this  country 
are  for. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  an 
answer  on  another  major  question  if  the  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  are  right  in  their 
claim  that  the  President  was  so  accurate  in 
foreseeing  war  so  far  in  advance.  At  Pearl 
Harbor  we  suffered  the  greatest  naval  defeat 
in  all  our  history.  The  blood  of  our  heroes 
cries  out  from  the  very  ground  against  either 
the  incompetence  and  negligence  of  the 
commanding  officers  or  the  lack  of  integra- 
tion and  Information  between  Washington 
and  the  commanders  in  the  field. 

Why  were  we  not  ready  then?  What  rea- 
son can  be  given  the  American  people? 

The  admiral  in  charge  was  a  former  aide 
of  the  President.  .He  was  hand-picked  by 
him  and  Jumped  over  60  ranking  officers. 
The  way  this  admiral  and  ranking  general 
were  allowed  to  retire  Is  a  soft  and  flaccid 
way  to  fight  a  war.  I  say  that  there  are 
people  who  should  have  either  been  court- 
martialed  or  fired  for  Pearl  Harbor,  and  that 
the  whole  machinei^  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  every  department  in  Washington  would 
be  more  efficient  today  if  that  tough  but 
necessary  policy  had  been  followed.  There 
Is  still  no  official  explanation  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  practically  wiping  out  of 
our  air  force  at  Luzon — on  the  ground;  and 
several  hours  after  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  airplanes  at  Honolulu — on  the  ground. 

Yet  New  Dealer  after  New  Dealer  in  Wash- 
ington complains  about  the  softness  and 
Ignorance  of  the  American  people.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  November  will  show  that  the 
American  people  know  the  situation.  The 
President  realizes  that  and  he  is  now  trying 
to  save  the  situation  by  telling  his  subordi- 
nates to  shut  up.  while  he  plays  a  different 
tune.  The  American  people  are  willing  to 
sacrifice.  They  are  sacrificing.  But  they  de- 
mand the  bame  sacrifice  of  personal  fortunes 
and  ambitions  on  the  part  of  their  leaders. 
They  resent  that  high-ranking  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  top  men  engaged  in 
critical  war  production  were  kept  waiting 
In  the  Presiilent's  outer  office  while  a  parade 
of  New  York  State  Democratic  politicians, 
summoned  by  the  President,  were  trying  to 
agree  on  the  right  man  for  Governor.  Tlie 
American  people  know  we  are  participating 
In  a  common  danger.  They  know  that  the 
light  of  many  firesides  is  growing  dim.  They 
also  know  the  Washington  bureaucrats  have 


been  frozen  in  their  seats  since  1933.  In  war 
or  peace  it  never  occurs  to  a  Washington 
functionary  that  tune  is  of  the  essence. 

The  American  people  know  their  time- 
honored  way  of  meeting  such  situations. 
Tliat  the  only  way  the  universal  demand  for 
speeding  up  of  Washington  machinery  can 
be  accomplished  is  through  the  election  of 
Republicans  to  office. 

The  President  and  his  production  boss. 
Nelson,  cannot  agree  on  the  war  production 
progress.  The  President  asks  that  we  strip 
our  civilian  economy  to  the  bone.  The  civil- 
ians I  know  are  stripping  their  economy  even 
to  the  marrow  of  the  bone.  But  they  are 
demanding  that  the  national  administration 
set  the  example  by  deeds,  not  words,  and  lead 
the  way. 

American  politics  has  seen  nothing  as 
ridiculous  as  the  desperate  attempt  of  the 
New  Dealers  to  blame  the  people  and  the 
Republican  Party  for  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration's war  efforts.  The  New  Deal  appraisal 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  average  man  and 
the  New  Deal  ccnfidence  in  their  ability  to 
put  over  on  the  average  man  by  propaganda 
any  idea  no  matter  how  absurd  is  no  better 
Illustrated  than  the  New  Deal's  deliberate 
attempt  to  blame  the  minority  for  the  New 
Deal's  failure  to  have  the  country  ready  for 
war.  Or,  boldly  and  forcefully  iiandie  our 
preparations  after  war  came. 

Here  Is  a  national  administration  that  has 
been  in  complete  control  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Nation's  Congress  with  the  greatest  ma- 
jority for  the  longest  period  of  time  in  our 
entire  political  history. 

Furthermore.  Congress  had  conferred  on 
Mr.  Roosevelt  greater  powers  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  have  received  in  peacetime. 

Yet  we  see  the  deliberate  attempt  by  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  to  make  the  people 
and  the  little  handful  of  Republicans  in  the 
House  and  Senate  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration's failures. 

The  verj'  attempt  speaks  of  a  bad  conscience 
by  the  New  Deal  for  "the  guUty  fleelh  when 
no  man  pursueth." 

Tliis  attempt  to  blame  the  Republicans  and 
the  people  was  started  by  the  New  Dealers 
almost  the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor  when  the 
Incompetence  and  weakness  of  cur  war  man- 
agement had  not  yet  become  so  completely 
demonstrated.  And  the  people  are  indignant 
that  Washington  bureaucrats  of  all  people  are 
dlngdonging  that  the  country  is  too  com- 
placent. I  am  appalled  at  the  lack  of 
realization  of  the  Job  ahead  of  us.  but  that  is 
not  the  people's  fault. 

The  election  of  Republicans  will  t,how  the 
world  that  the  American  people  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  tough  talking,  but  demand  realis- 
tic tough  guys  on  the  job.  It  will  show  the 
world  that  the  American  people  are  aware 
of  the  enormous  task  we  are  up  against, 
and  that  they  are  going  to  awaken  Wash- 
ington. What  the  American  people  want 
most  of  all  is  lor  Washington  to  hump  itself. 
We  want  the  Washington  bureaucrats  to 
use  their  energy  in  war  activity  instead  of 
personal  feuds  and  politics.  The  election  of 
Republicans  will  show  the  .world  that  the 
American  people  are  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  waste,  to  the  bungling  of  rationing, 
inflation,  labor,  and  agriculture  problems, 
and  war  production  in  order  to  win  this  war. 

Electing  Republicans  is  the  only  way  the 
people  can  crack  the  whip  over  this  well- 
meaning  but  inefficient  administration.  It's 
the  only  way  the  people  can  stir  up  the  self- 
styled  call-me-tough  slowpokes  in  Wash- 
ington. The  threat  of  the  catastrophies  con- 
fronting every  one  of  us  is  so  great  that  it  is 
simply  unforgivable  that  the  administra- 
tion has  temporized  and  failed  to  produce  a 
well-balanced  program  on  taxation,  man- 
power, a  unified  command,  natural  resources, 
rubber,  and  small  business. 

Confronted  with  danger  and  peril  on  every 
hand,  it  Is  obviously  the  duty  of  every 
American  to  sustain  the  striking  power  of 


our  aimed  forces.  Il's  results  we  are  In- 
terested in — victory  of  our  armed  forces  with 
the  least  possible  cost  of  American  lives. 

We  are  facing  tasks  of  unprecedented  mag- 
nitude. The  courage  and  bravery  of  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors  is  a  glorious  mark  in  our 
history.  We  must  not  'ag  ourselves  or  tol- 
erate it  in  others.  Our  boys  in  tlie  armed 
forces  have  the  right  to  expect  no  lets  than 
that  of  us.  We  must  practice  manly  virtues 
of  morality  and  efficiency.  Tlie  man  or 
woman  who  loafs  on  the  Job  is  committing  a 
sin  against  his  country  and  every  man  In  our 
armed  forces.  We  must  have  "an  eye  single 
to  the  task  that  is  set  Ijefoie  us  " 

We  must  stop  the  soft  way  of  thinking  de- 
veloped these  last  10  years  of  relying  on 
others. 

The  time  is  here  when  we  must  all  fight  for 
America. 

Then  pray  Ocd. 

"Com.e,  peace,  not  like  a  mourner  bowed. 
But  proud,  to  meet  a  people  proud 
With  eyes  that  trl!  rf  trl-mph  tasted.** 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LLMER  THOMAS 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  13.  1942 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  con.sent  lo 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  in  the  nature  of  a  re- 
port to  the  farmers  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed,  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  is  a  brief  report  to  the  farmers  of 
America. 

Of  our  total  population  of  over  130  000.000 
people,  farmers  make  up  Rome  23  percent; 
hence,  we  have  about  30.000.000  farmers  in 
the  United  States. 

The  record  shows  that  whil  you  make  up 
about  23  percent  of  our  population,  you  re- 
ceive less  than  10  percent  of  the  national  In- 
come. 

The  record  further  shows  that  the  farm 
States  engaged  In  producing  food  and  fiber 
and  located  in  the  central  part  of  our  coun- 
try have  lost  population  during  the  past 
decade. 

FARMERS  ARE  LEAVING   FARMS 

Th.'  question  arises — Why  the  drift  away 
from  the  farm? 

The  answer — Farm  prices  have  been  so  low 
that  farmers  could  not  produce  and  pay  costs 
of  prcduction:  hence,  bankruptcy  came  and 
the  sheriff  appeared  and  sold  them  out. 

In  many  cases  the  low  standard  of  living 
on  the  farm  caused  farmers  to  leave  the  land 
and  seek  employment  In  the  Industrial 
SUtes. 

In  the  main  It  was  low  prices  which  caused 
farmers  to  abandon  their  farms  and  seek 
work  in  the  cities. 

This  trend  of  development  has  reacted  ad- 
versely upon  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
located  in  the  Western  States. 

For  years  farmers  have  been  asking  for  a 
square  deal  in  farm  prices. 

PARITY    PRICES 

By  a  square  deal  they  mean  full  parity 
prices  with  industry  and  labor. 

Today  I  am  glad  to  report  that  FubsUntial 
progress  has  been  and  U  being  made  toward 
the  attainment  of  that  goal. 

From  1933  to  1938  the  Congreaa  talktd 
about  parity  prices. 
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In    1938   the    TBT\ij    concfpt 
liito  law 

Since  1938  we  hav»   bw-n  tryir.p 
the  p«r.ty  concept  a*  wrltien  In 
turul   Ad,u.-'ment    Act    pasped    In 

The  Cor.grev*  has  tpproprlated 
doila-s    to    pay    to    cooperating 
difference   between   the   larin 
parttT   prJcf    of    basic   agrlcultun^l 

Th«*e    payments    were   caJltd 
and  partly  paTraenta 

This  subsidy  program  h  ■ 
factory    to    either    th,-    C- 
farmers 

The-  Government  has  to  t.x  . 
to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the 

The   farmer  ha*  to  confoi.j     i< 
rfguIuUoua  In  order  to  get  the 

Now.  .:iy     during     ihe« - 

fp.rm  c  .   pr;c'5  shou'd  \> 

to  ru*   i<j   :  •>  ind  suhslU 

ah  uld  be  c  ued. 

We   need   all   the   money   we   c 
taxa'.iun  and  by  the  sale  of  »tam 
to  pay  our  war  bills. 

r4aiii  is3t'r— WIN  the  w 

Today  the  paramount  Usue 
ers  a<*  well  as  among  all  patriot! 
to  "Win   the  War  • 

Farmers  are  deferas  worfcers 
p  Ttani    to    the   war    -ffort 

c  d  munitions  maker*. 

To  win  the  war  we  mu6t  have 
the  fighting  fronts. 

We   must    have   munitions 
fsctortea  and  we  must  have  fanr|r 
Ina  food. 

d  the  farmers  for  any 
e   feed,    then   the   Army 
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ieii>f  Workers  will  go  hungry  anc 
war  effort   will  be  helplesa. 

This  muot   not  happen. 

To  enable  the  fa.'mer  to  prod 
have  farm  labor  and  he  mtisi 
which  wi;l  enable  hira  to  pny  hi 

Parmers  must  have  full  purity 
the  pncfs  of  industrial  guc<ls  a 
the  trek  from  the  farm  will  L^cn 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  fa 

As  stated— fanners  are  und^r 

Many  farms  are  under  mcrtgaj 

Farmers  are  net  able  to  obutii 
l»bor  to  produce  tht-:r  crops. 

Farmers"  5o;is  have  gone  to  wa 

Their  farm  hands  have  gone  i 
plants. 

The  farmer,  his  wife,  and  c 
carrying  on  In  an  effort  to  cont: 
and  clothe  our  soldiers  and  our  pi 

Whatever  comes.  thU»  they  wil 
limit  of  their  endurance. 

Under   pre.-ent  wartime  conditi 
can  Justly  say  that  farmers  are 
reasonable  demands. 

Private  Industries,  making  wi 
are  guiir:i:  ■.•••!  not  only  the  c^st 
tion  bu'  I  :  !ition  a  lil>eral 

So   grent   have   Ijeen    war   profit 
ccntracts    are    beini<    audited    to 
reduce    unreasonable    prrflts 

In    industry    wages    are    the 
hour*  of  labor  are  the  lowest  in  h; 

But    farmers   are    not    permitt 
In  the  easy  and  liberal  prcats  of 
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rUtiOMS  AMM  NOT  mOFTTCsis 

Farmers    are    not    demanding 
prices   far   their  comnnKlUies.   ho 
must  ha\e  costs  or  they  cannot 

If  they  cannot  produce,  then  a 
■ge  Will  face  us 

Should  a  food  sh  r*    .■      .. 
have  first  priori tie«   I  .  :       .    ^ 
Mcond.   .1'    .    ■ :  ■•   '^.  .    ;..    „ 

flfbt  for  «/.  I    .^ 

Only  recently  !..(■..       ;  , . 
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i^as  written  '  In  considering  the  bill  an  itsne  arose  over 
ceilings  for  farm  prlc^p. 

Fter  years  farmers  have  demanded  that  the 
parity  formula  be  broadened  to  Include  the 
item  of  farm  labor. 

All  other  groups  must  Include  labor  costs 
In  production  coot«.  otherwise  they  fall. 

FARM  Ij^BOR  COSTS 

In  addressing  the  Congress  recently.  Presi- 
dent Roopevelt  said:  Calculating  of  parity 
must  include  all  costs  of  production,  including 
the  cost  of  labor  '■ 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate  I 
offered  an  amendment  providing  that  farmers 
shoiild  have  all  labor  coets  considered  in  mak- 
ing up  the  parity  formula. 

In  this  flght  we  secured  two  important 
points 

First:  The  President,  by  law.  Is  directed  to 
give  consideration  to  all  farm-labor  produc- 
tion costs  in  calctilating  price  ceilings  on  farm 
products. 

Second:  Fedeial  loans  on  farm  prodiicts 
were  ordered  increased  from  85  to  90  percent 
of  parity. 

Already  loans  on  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and 
peanuts  have  been  Increased. 

The  increased  loan  on  cotton  amounts  to 
•6  per  bale. 

INFLATION  I 

The  cbarpp  1=  made  that  we  are  now  In  a 
spiral  of  Inflation — is  that  charge  true? 

The  answer  is.  no. 

For  over  10  years  we  have  been  trying  to 
get  farm  prices  up  to  <»  parity  with  indu&try 
and  wases. 

The  Coolidge  price  level  of  1826  has  been 
our  goal. 

To  this  hour  we  have  not  fully  succeeded. 

On  May  2  the  general  price  level  stood  at 
98  7  Today  5  months  later,  the  price  level 
stands  at  99  3. 

The  price  level  Is  Increasing  at  the  rate 
of  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  per  month. 

This  means  that  the  dollar  Is  losing  only 
1   mill  per  month   In   its  purchasing  power. 

Most  pricfs  to  farinf'rs  are  far  below  parity. 

Only  meal  and  poultry  products  are  above 
the    ICO -percent-parity  goal. 

Wheat,  corn,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other 
food  products  are  far  below  pailiy. 

INTERKST    or   CONSUMERS 

Now  a  word  to  consumers. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  prices  you  pay 
(  for  food  do  not  all  reach  the  farmers  pocket. 
.  For  example  when  you  pay  10  cents  for  a 
I  lo:if  of  bread  the  farmer  who  grows  the  wheat 
i    receives  scarcely  1  cent  of  the  dime  you  pay. 

Farmers  have  been  receiving  less  than  $1 
per  bushel  for  their  wheat,  yet  a  bushel  of 
wheat  when  processed  into  bread  and  other 
whrat  prr<lucts  retails  for  more  than  $15. 

For  1  bushel  of  corn  the  farmer  receives 
about  70  cents,  yet  wh-'n  the  corn  is  processed 
into  comflhkes  and  other  corn  products,  the 
consumer  pays  about  %\1  per  bushel 

For  100  pounds  of  potatoes  the  farmer  re- 
ceives about  $2  Yet  when  the  potatoes  are 
processed  into  strings  and  chips  the  con- 
sumer pays  over  $50.  ^ 

When  you  pay  12,  15.  or  18  cents  a  quart 
for  milk,  the  farmer  receives  only  4  or  5  cents 
of  the  price  you  pay. 

For  the  steak  listed  on  the  hotel  bill  of 
fare  at  from  one  to  two  dollars,  the  farmer 
receives  from  10  to  15  cents. 

The  spread  between  the  prices  the  fanner 
receives  and  the  prices  you  have  to  pay  must 
be  reduced 

Success  in  this  effort  should  help  both  the 
producer  and  the  consumer 

In  concltision,  farm  conditions  are  far  from 
satisfactory. 

Farm  problems  are  not  all  solTed,  yet  we 
are  making  profress  in  secunog  a  square 
ri'-n!  for  thow  who  feed  and  clothe  our  people. 

\.l  farmers  atk  l«  a  place  at  the  economic 
•   ^  f^    >        •  with  Industry  and  labor 

T^  not   ankmc  for  mo»f,  and  they 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTS 

Saturday.  October  10. 1942 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Au- 
gust 29,  1942.  issue  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  carried  in  it  an  article  by  the 
Honorable  Henry  A.  W.allace,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  entitled  ■"Eco- 
nomic Warfare — The  War  Behind  the 
War."  Since  this  is  the  first  broad  state- 
ment concerning  the  programs  now  be- 
ing carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare,  of  which  the  Honorable  Milo 
Perkins  is  the  Executive  Director.  I  ask 
permission  to  have  it  inserted  in  the 
CoNCRESsicNAL  RECORD  at  thls  tiriic.  It  is 
as  follows: 

rCONOMIC  WARFARE — THE  WAR  BFHlNO  THE   WAR 

(By   the  Honorable  Henry  A    Wall.'.ce,  Vice 
President   of  the  United   States) 

The  methods  of  total  war  employed  by  the 
Nazis  and  the  Japarese  have  forced  our  own 
country  and  our  Allies  to  adopt  equally  sweep- 
ing countcrmeasures  in  self-defense.  We 
have  no  "geopolitical  institute"  in  the  Nazi 
sense  and  I'.ever  will,  because  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  spreading  slimy  tentacles  of  con- 
quest over  the  gkbe.  But  we  are  doing 
what  we  must.  In  order  to  wip?  cut  forever 
the  Nazi-Jcp  menace   to  civilization. 

We  are  raising  hugs  armies  and  dispatch- 
ing them  as  .swiftly  ns  we  can  to  the  vital 
zones  of  ccnflict.  In  battles  en  land,  at  s:a. 
and  in  the  air,  the  struggle  will  eventually  be 
decided. 

Les.s  dramatic  but  scarcely  less  Important 
Is  the  war  on  the  econcmic  front.  It  is  to 
wa^e  this  var — to  help  Intensify  the  clTorts  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  dnmage  the  enemy  s 
economy,  and  to  strengthen  friendly  eco- 
nomic relationships  with  the  neutral  ccun- 
tr-^s — that  our  Government  has  set  up  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 

Th»  wcrk  of  giving  econcmic  help  to  the 
United  Nations  war  effort  is  vast  In  Its  scope. 
The  fact  is  that  there  simply  are  not  er'ugii 
suppl'^s  of  critical  materials  to  fill  all  mili- 
tary need.s  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on 
civilian  activities  on  the  customary  scnle. 
This  means  that  we  must  .'train  every  ntrve 
to  pro.luce  at  home  or  obtain  from  abro?d 
all  we  can  of  these  precious  materials,  and 
at  the  same  time  distribute  the  supplies  we 
have  In  such  a  way  as  to  put  them  to  the 
most  effective  use  in  winning  the  war. 

The  Board  is  composed  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  War.  Na^-y.  Commerce.  Trea.«ury.  and 
Agriculture,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Co- 
ordinator of  Inter-American  AfYalrs,  the  Lend- 
Lease  Administrator,  and  the  head  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  chairman.  Major  consideration  cf 
general  policies  Is  undertaken  by  the  Board 
itself  at  its  regular  meetings.  '  Day-to-dny 
operations  are  carried  on  by  a  staff  of  2.500 
people  headed  by  an  Executive  Director. 
Closely  cooperating  with  the  Board  are  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  ard 
other  estabUshed  Government  agencies.  Ne- 
gotiations with  foreign  governments  are 
carried  on  through  the  regular  channels  of 
the   Department  of   State. 

The  Bosrd  Is  oreanlzed  into  thr  r  -^frnUng 
dlviMon*— the  Ofn?e  of  Exports,  the  'office  of 
Imports,  and  the  OfBc*  of  tconotnlc  War- 
fare Analysit. 

Through  the  OfBe*  of  C]iport«   ^-^'^ r 

with  other  afenctM,  OMWrlcl*  «;,  i    r;.,  •         t 
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originating  In  this  country  are  apportioned 
among  foreign  countries  so  as  to  make  the 
greatest  possible  contribution  toward  victory. 
The  export  control  branch  handles  an  aver- 
age of  6.000  to  7.000  license  applications  a 
day,  and  usually  either  approves  or  rejects 
an  application  in  less  than  a  week.  To  facili- 
tate essential  construction  projects  in 
friendly  countries,  blanket  licenses  are  some- 
times ls.sued  covering  the  export  of  all  the 
necessary  materials  and  equipment. 

Some  materials  are  especially  needed  for 
our  oA'n  war  effort  and  are  largely  held  in 
this  country.  Others  pre  needed  abroad  to 
bolster  up  the  war  effort  of  our  allies  ar.d 
to  increase  the  production  of  strategic  mate- 
rials which  mvist  be  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. The  Job  is  to  divide  a  deficit  of  scarce 
materials  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  give  maxi- 
mum strength  to  the  war  effort  of  all  the 
United  Nations. 

While  most  of  the  work  of  the  Board  has 
to  do  with  economic  activities  abroad,  oiie 
significant  t;,pe  of  operation  Is  carried  on  in 
this  country  by  the  Office  of  Exports.  This 
Is  the  requisitioning  of  supplies  here  in  the 
United  States  to  v.'hich  foreigners  hold  title 
or  which  are  being  held  for  export.  Quanti- 
ties of  valuable  rubber.  Jute  sugar  bags,  tin 
plate,  various  manufactured  items,  and  other 
essential  materials  have  been  requisitioned 
and  added  to  cur  stock  piles  in  this  war. 
Total  seizures  since  this  work  was  authorized 
amount  to  over  $24,000,000. 

Responsibility  for  bringing  In  essential  raw 
materials  from  foreign  countries  is  now  cen- 
tered in  the  Office  of  Import.s.  which  works 
rhrough  five  procurement  agencies  of  the 
Government  in  collaboration  with  the  State 
Department. 

In  the  case  of  some  commodities,  such  as 
wool  or  hides  and  skins,  the  Job  is  one  of 
simple  procurement.  Supplies  are  ample, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  flndiiig  shipping 
space  and  dividing  the  supplies  fairly  with 
the  other  United  Nations. 

But  in  the  case  cf  other  commodities  there 
is  the  problem  of  oeveloping  new  or  addi- 
tional sources  of  supply  in  the  areas  remain- 
ing open  to  us.  In  losing  much  of  the  Far 
East,  we  lost  our  main  source  of  rubber.  We 
also  lost  our  source  of  Manila  hemp,  and  some 
of  our  leading  sources  of  sisal,  tin,  palm  oil, 
tungsten,  chrome,  and  a  variety  cf  other  com- 
modities. Now  we  are  working  hard  to  de- 
velop sources  of  supply  elsewhere.  In  the 
case  of  the  most  critically  needed  strategic 
materials,  arrar  gements  are  made  with  the 
Army  Air  Transport  Command  and  the  Naval 
Air  Transport  Service  to  fly  these  to  the 
United  States  ir  returning  military  cargo 
planes.  Increasing  quantities  are  now  beuig 
imported  in  this  manner. 

Ont  of  the  most  significant  projects  being 
undertaken  by  our  Governmont  is  the  acqui- 
sition of  rubber  from  trees  growing  wild  In 
Mexico,  Central  America,  Northern  South 
America,  and  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean. 
New  methods  of  tapping  the  rubber  tree  are 
bein--  developed,  and  these  should  substan- 
tially Increase  the  yield.  When  this  work  is 
fully  organized,  we  should  have  valuable  new 
sources  of  natural  rubber  that  will  supple- 
ment cur  stock,  pile  and  be  available  for  mix- 
ing with  cur  synthetic  rubber  production. 
Wild  rubber  exists  in  great  quantities  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  but  to  get  it  out  of  the 
jungles  Is  a  tremendous  administrative  Job. 

Our  needs  for  materials  are  so  urgent  that 
we  are  forced  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  In 
our  search.  In  some  countries  we  are  taking 
measures  that  will  make  possible  mere  effi- 
cient operation  of  mines.  In  others,  new 
mines  are  being  opened.  Workers  are  being 
supplied  for  projects  that  are  handicapped  by 
the  lack  of  labor.  In  Africa,  South  America, 
and  parts  of  Asia,  areas  hitherto  unexplored 
are  being  combed  tot  materials  that  will  help 
beat  the  Axis.  In  other  areas  of  the  world 
vlgoroua  precltwtv*  buying  operations  nr* 
tiadM  way.    Th«s«  give  us  goo<l«  w«  n«e4  and 
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prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
our  enemies  who  also  need  them. 

Where  countries  are  already  making  equip- 
ment of  value  to  the  United  Nations,  we  look 
for   ways   to   assist   them.     The   factories    cf 
South  Africa,  for  example,  arc  making  light- 
armored  cars  and  small  tanks  that  arc  used 
In    northern    Africa    and    the    Middle    East. 
Australia   is   stepping  up  her   production   of 
weapons  mere  and  more.     In  both   cases,  it 
is  to  our   ad\antage   to   help   them   increase 
their    own    contribution,    since    this    means 
that  fewer  ships  must  make  the  long   hatil 
With  supplies  from  the  United  States.     The 
Canadian  war  production  effort  is  being  rap- 
I   idly  integrated  with  our  own.    The  chairman 
I   cf  the  American  section  of  the  committee  set 
I   up  by  the  President  to  handle  this  program 
j    Is   the   Executive   Director   of    the   Board   of 
'    Economic  Warfare. 

The  Board  helps  both  the  Army  and  Navy 

I    with   various  problems  through  its  OfBce  of 

j    Economic  Warfare  Analysis.    When  the  arn.cd 

I    forces  are  to  be  sent  to  some  unfamiliar  area, 

I    questions  arise  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they 

I    must  depend  on  supplies  shipped  from   this 

j    country.     It  Is  essential  that  enough  supplies 

j    be  sent,  but  It  Is  equally  essential  that  no 

more    shipping    be    used    than    is    absolutely 

necessary.      Information    furnished    by    the 

Board  of  Economic  Warfare  can  help  the  Army 

to  make   the  most  efficient  use  of   available 

shipping  space.    For  example,  neither  we  nor 

the    armed    forces    want    to    send    wheat    to 

Australia  or  apples  to  New  Zealand. 

A.ssistance  is  being  given  to  the  Army  in 
preparing  for  the  day  when  territory  now 
occupied  by  the  enemy  Is  taken  over  by  the 
United  Nations  Tlie  Job  of  administering 
such  territory  will  not  only  involve  military 
administration,  but  will  also  Involve  the  op- 
eration of  Its  Industries,  the  feeding  of  Its 
people,  the  support  of  its  currency,  and  the 
general  rehabilitation  of  its  economic  life. 
Economli-  data  already  In  the  hands  of  the 
Board  cf  Economic  Warfare  and  affiliated 
agencies  will  be  invaluable  as  preparations 
for  this  task  are  made. 

To  smash  the  enemy's  economic  structure 
and  war  productive  capacity  it  is  important 
to  keep  him  from  getting  essential  raw  ma- 
terials. Both  Japan  and  Germany  must 
Impoit  certain  of  their  supplies.  The  sources 
of  these  materials  are  studied  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Warfare  Analysis  and  the  routes  by 
which  they  are  transported  are  charted. 
Then  action  of  either  an  economic  or  military 
nature  is  taken  by  cne  or  more  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  strike  at  the  enemy  where  he  Is 
most  vulnerable. 

A  day-to-day  and  week-to-weck  analysis 
of  the  enemy's  economic  position  is  made  by 
!  the  Board  on  the  basis  of  facts  obtained  from 
many  sources.  This  is  a  big  job  In  Itself.  In 
this  economic  intelligence  work,  as  well  as  in 
other  phases  of  its  activity,  the  Board  has 
received  the  closest  cooperation  from  the 
Briti.'h  Ministry-  of  Economic  Warfare. 

Information  assembled  by  the  Board  often 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  campaigns  and  ex- 
peditions of  the  United  Nations.  This  type 
of  Information  is  of  value,  for  example,  to  the 
armed  services  In  mapping  bombing  objectives 
and  in  planning  overseas  military  operations, 
such  as  the  recent  dispatch  of  an  American 
exjseditlonary  force  to  Northern  Ireland. 

The  cultivation  of  friendly  but  business- 
like economic  relationships  with  neutral  na- 
tions Involves  negotiations  of  an  especially 
delicate  nature.  There  Is  full  agreement  be- 
tween the  Brlti.sh  and  American  policy  toward 
neutrals  and  the  two  countries  have  equal 
representation  on  the  Blockade  Committee  In 
London. 

In  our  export  control  work,  we  keep  con- 
stantly In  mind  the  need  of  protecting  the 
economies  of  Latin-American  countries  from 
whom  we  are  getting  Increasing  quantities  of 
strategic  raw  materials. 

Except  v^  '<•  v^*-i'  military  requJremenU 
are  involv  s.    c  and  sh»r«  Alik«  with 
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our  neighbors  to  the  south  Insofar  as  the 
shipping  situation  permits.  We  ask  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Latin  American  countries  to  mr>ke 
only  the  same  sacrifices  with  respect  to  ma- 
terials we  send  them  as  our  own  people  ara 
making  under  our  rationing  system.  Alloca- 
tions of  commodities  are  reviewed  by  the  Re- 
quirements Committee  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  which  Includes  representatives  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  Office  of  Civilian  Supply  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  Department  of  State. 
Lend-Lease  Administration.  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 
Thus  all  possible  needs  can  l»  taken  into 
consideration. 

An  important  protective  weapon  against 
the  Axis  in  Latin  America  is  the  "proclaimed 
list"  of  firms  known  to  have  Axis  connections. 
The  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  cooperates 
With  the  State  Department  In  keeping  this 
list  currently  revised  and  in  preventing  lis 
circumvention  by  the  use  of  "cloaks." 

As  far  as  possible.  In  all  the  operations  of 
the  Board,  the  regular  export  and  import 
channels  are  used  primarily  because  that  is 
the  most  efficient  way  of  getting  our  work 
done  We  also  want  to  safeguard  the  busi- 
nessman s  place  In  foreign  trade  and  soJten 
the  impact  of  the  war  upon  him  We  want 
to  preserve  as  much  as  we  can  of  freedom  lor 
the  Individual.  We  know  our  country  and 
the  world  will  need  those  businessmen  in  the 
post-war  world.  In  our  war  against  totali- 
tarianism, we  do  not  want  to  end  up  by  going 
totalitarian  ourselves.  Even  in  our  public 
purchase  program.s.  we  are  trying  to  use  ncr- 
mal  trade  channels  wherever  that  is  possible. 

Perhaps  It  is  significant  that  this  agency  is 
sometimes  called  by  mistake  the  "Board  of 
Economic  Warfare."  Now.  while  the  wai  is 
on.  we  must  carry  on  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic warfare  with  the  utmost  vigor  if  we 
expect  to  win.  But  we  all  are  looking  to  the 
day  when  a  complete  victory  is  won  and  wel- 
fare rather  than  warfare  can  become  the 
United  Nations'  poal. 


.i-  ;!)(■  s     (i      P  .'Inn     on 
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l.F    iOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1942 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
29th  day  of  September  Mr.  James  G. 
Patton,  president  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers' Union,  delivered  a  very  interesting 
address  at  a  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Farm- 
ers' Union  at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  entitled, 
"Farmers  and  the  War."  I  ask  unani- 
mous coasent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  this  moment  In  our  history,  when  the 
American  farmer  Is  wrongly  being  adver- 
tised as  the  enemy  of  stabUizatlon  and  the 
champion  of  Inflation,  this  meeting  of  the 
Iowa  Farmers  Union  and  Its  friends,  held  In 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  greatest  farm  States 
In  the  Union,  has  great  significance. 

The  farmers  of  Iowa  and,  1  profoundly  be- 
lieve, of  the  Nation,  are  all  out  In  thiA 
war  and  they  are  in  to  win.  The  real  farmers 
recognize  that  the  public  Inttrrent  Is  th<>ir 
first  interest.  They  recognlM  that  today  ihm 
farmer's  first  Interest,  the  waft  Mvocr's  first 
lxit«rMt,  the  first  loterMt  ot  MplUl,  iaAvuiry, 
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b'i  '  ••-  manaiiMMBt.  and  the  pr  '.>-• 
U  tUe  prps«Tv»t!on  at  trerdcm  ar.d  d 
racy  thr-UKh  t^e  •ucewefiil  pro&ecuu 
total   war  to  a  complete  v    •  >     :    . 

that,  becau.-te  !t    l^  an   h   :•         r.  ;     i      i 
peace.  wtU  er 

Iowa  U  »n  .^-.u   I    -  •■    "     ■;.-■;«•'  ■■ 
of  farmers   In   the  war.     Not  onl- 
nrb'-ai  a^rtculturat  Slate  in  land  .i:.^  u 
mrt  I    bill    It    also    has    the    experience 
K      "      '   .\   the   technical    know-how   o 
rxl    art    or    tU'lng    the    boiI. 
-    nhef     ilie    tall    corn    growa— 1« 
.    ,:  ..lr«Uy   and  syirboiically  kxated   ii 
very   ht-art  of   our    Natlin.     It    may   be 
that    aa   goes   acncuhure    ;n    Icwa.   so 
1         uliure    in    the    Nation      Ycu   have 
.  .      t-d  great  agnruliural  leaders  to  th 
t.oi     and  great  statfMnen.     The  cver- 
granury  U  a  monumer.l  to  one  of  the  gr  • 
liberals  of  cur  ume.  Hinkt  A.  Waixaci 
rbjK-t  of  ao  much  past  crtttcism  ^ 
the   r#ry  comcratoiM  of  abundxi 
g  •  you  for  It 

^  before  ihla  meetUtg  is  endct 
■at  oiuy  will  have  df  monstratad  to  t 
tlon  that  the  Air.er.cuu  fanners  are  for 
ptoducuon  of  fo<  da  ano  fibers  for  war 
you  are  opposed  at  attempts  to  hold 
Nation  and  Its  Ailie^  at  ihe  risk  of  br 
on  a  spiral  oi  U.flation  that  would  th 
the   prosecution  of   tiie   war.    Jeopardi 
Chaxtcea  of  victory,  and  rob  the  peace 
iiDK  and  sati.«iactiun  through  diaofe 
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Pr       .     >     .   *ill  reach  some  underst 
a^reecrent  aa  to  Ute  relaiionshipa 
government     faim    orgauUaHcn-.,    ymti 
riUual    farnw-!-      .;•■    Will    best    pre 
pi!tiiic  lnter<  s-   .:.  i..aximum  farm 
and.   within    ;)iib  ic  interest,  the  inter 
»    '  k.  :  ..'   farniejb 

:  n  my  opinion,  can  only  be 

Wwjji.ng  out  now.  m  the  midst  of  the 
and  atr^inj  (J  war  conditions,  a  mor 
tive   functjoninK  of   econcmc 
the  field  of  agriculture      Agriculture  « 
Id  war  prt  ducilon  to  date  is  better 
record  of  indxisrry  precisely   because 
racy    has    bef-n    more   generally    pr-.ict 
agrknilture  than  in  Industry.      Agrv 
successes  have  been  the  succesata  cf 
racy;  us  shortccminsrs  and  failur- 
caused  by  faulfv  functioning  of  i 

There  an    ■.    -r   *ho  will  say  that 
qtiires  the  ^  ,     •      .   n  ^f  deirocr-rv 
the  Farmers  L;  ■  >' 

the   example  ol    c    ,,        l    *         .    i: 
kerque.   a  damocratio  peopie  awoke 
national    peril       Joinii  g    ui.der 
diiCipime   in  a  grtat  pn  ductive  eflor 
stfvped  up  output  in  Ixjth  industry  ar 
culture  dt^pite  loss  of  manpowtr  and 
ages  L.f  ra.Hih  tvry.  fertihz.rs,  and  c>''  ■ 
«upp!!e«      Br^uh  astrirulture  is  prco 
8  ■  :.t  ab<jve   •:       ■■•  ^cttitnf  level 

}    .  i.-irmers  a  -   fix  I'lrg  for  the;.' 

I.    .'    ::.- 

.L^    Wi    Aiiiericau   farmers   n  vi.-t    n. 
WAT  In  our  fields.  In  org.ini- 
of   the   mach-nery,   supplies         .:-  ■• 
distribution,  and  In   inipro\.:   •  r 
that  we  In  our  farm  organizaiic:  -  . 
the  v^rl'iM  a/er.cles  of   goveri.:  .      • 

y    •  ;<';nands   for    fcC'C -    ?     .    ii 

t  ..  ;.^  ,  >.oie  production  .i  j  .i  :. 
time  handicapped  by  restrlctiiins  or 
machinery,  supplies,  and  oncoming 
•hvrtages,  we  tarmer^  are  gome  ^o  ' 
keep  our  heads  I  want  to  u.'ve  w 
the  force  1  can  that  we  farmers  Jc^m  v 
c:  -  \  'icans  in  accepting — yes 
f-  — democratic   discipline 

f  Mn  this  war  the  public  ;r*er< 

f  ;  '": 

Concr-  -■■"■-■     ■!    ■;    -  •    \-    •■  -:■    ^:" 
Wlfishiy  se;:'^  t^e  •..?t>^  .  ;  c.;r  N  i*     ' 
•ervices  and  civilian   pcpxilatit:. 
A]".--  '     'rk  i:n  prices  far  beyor'.  p 
^^.,,.^,.  ;  ,  ..  .     n  an  Inflation.     ^■'-^ 
T-;. ,       ■  —'":■■    ~  '  V  ■   •   h  •:   ■•   ■■•■       I*  :-  -"■ 
We.   bv  L',;r  o«'n   '.x'.iiv.'.^r.  ■;  uc:   ::.    x 
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to  the  minimum  our  demands  in  prices.  In 
incentive  payroents  and  farm  credit,  in  sub- 
sidles  and  In  supplemental  wage  payments 
necessary  to  Insure  an  adequate  supply  of 
farm  labor  It  means  we  will  pass  up  the 
chance  to  make  a  "Itmiutj '  becau.<=e  we  under- 
stand thst  to  take  advantage  of  that  chance 
we  would  have  U  wreck  the  whole  effort 
to  stabilize  prices.  Avages.  salaries,  and  profits. 
It  means  we  will  pass  up  a  chance  to  commit 
suicide. 

As  we  Impose  ufon  ourselves  Individually 
and  a.'i  crEanized  larmcrs  a  voluntary  self- 
denvmg   ordinance    we  will  strengthen   our 
posit  on   fcr   the   making   of   legitimate   de- 
mand.«.     These  legitimate  demands  are  many. 
Thry  are  vital.     They  are  urgent.     They  must 
be  met.     They  can  be  met.     They  will  be  met 
11  enough  worklusr  farmers  will   define  and 
agree  u^aiu  a  farir  program  to  win  the  war. 
This  meeting  here  today  Ir  important  be- 
cauae  It  can  promote  such  understanding  and 
agreement.     We   are    glad    u     have    with   us 
representatives  of  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Department  cf  Agriculture.  Uie   Agricultural 
Adjvmtraeni  Agency,  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministrauon,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultuml  Eco- 
nomics,   and    Soil    Conservation    Service,    to 
mention  only  a  few.     The  agencies  of  that 
great  I>partinent  share  Secretary  Wickard  s 
strong   feeling   that   maximum   war   produc- 
tion is  No.  I  on  everybody's  slate 

We  m  agriculture  are  fortunate  In  having, 
set  up  and  tested,  an  organjation  erf  elected 
larmer  committees  whose  jcb  it  has  been  to 
ripreaent  and  serv;  the  farmers.  What  would 
the  war-producilDn  program  have  been  in 
Iowa  today  If  thij  farmer-controlled  organl- 
Eation — and  I  understand  it  Is  so  control'ed. 
In  Iowa — had  not  been  ready  to  go  nto  ac- 
tion on  a  war  has  s  when  President  Roosevelt 
and  Secretary  W.ckard  called  for  mcreased 
product. on  of  vital  foods,  fnts.  and  oils? 

It  was  the  tr  ple-A  committeemen  who 
fought  dowu  the  criticism  of  certain  organ- 
ized groups  who  last  year  opposed  increased 
production  of  hcgs.  for  example,  and  as  a 
matter  of  national  welfare  went  right  on  to 
stimulate  such  an  increase  at  a  time  when 
hoga  were  selling  below  parity.  I  take  oS  my 
hat  to  the  foresight  and  the  courage  of  these 
men.  Iheir  sense  of  organization  and  of 
illy  Is  tcday  paying  dividends  to  the  Na- 
-.  in  reccrd-bieaklrg  production  of  hogs 
.11. U  other  farm  products.  Tnis  is  laying  It 
on  the  line. 

A  farm  program  to  win  the  war  must  In- 
clude : 

1.  Complete  conversion  of  all  agriculture  to 
the  war  effort. 

2.  Adequate  farm  manpower — not  at  the 
expense  of  the  a-med  services,  but  dovetail- 
ing with  their  ni'eds,  and  not  only  Jidequate 
manpower,  but  also  enough  materials  and 
weapons  of  war. 

As  we  have  alnwidy  stated  to  the  Congress, 
the  Nation  is  moving  to  a  manpower  crisis 
without  adequate  plans  and  machinery  to 
meet  It.  Neither  In  Industry  nor  agricul- 
ture can  the  manpower  problem  be  met  pri- 
marily by  the  payment  of  higher  wages.  The 
President  should  have  power  to  allocate  the 
supply  of  farm  libor  and  supplement  wages 
where  necessary.  That  Is  the  answer  to  farm 
leaders  crying  la  xjt  shortage. 

As  a  matter  cf  efficient  aclmlnistration.  the 
stabilization  of  larm  labor  under  conditions 
that  will  be  'air  to  farme.-s  and  to  the 
workers  themsel'-es  can  best  be  diinc  by  the 
Department  of  .^.griculture.  probably  by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  working  closely 
With  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ar;ency.  the 
War  Maiapower  C  jmmlJ^slon,  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  Selective  Service 
Administration. 

3  Adr-quate  c-edit  must  be  provided  for 
p';  farmers.  Pr.ces  alone  will  not  get  the 
•  ..I  productlor  needed  nor.  more  impor- 
t.ii.t.  will  It  get  the  kinds  and  amounts  of 
products  needed  For  the  dtxration.  we  must 
move  out  of  an  «'conomy  controlled  by  prices 
Into  a  war-floansged  economy  in  which  man- 
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power  and  materials  and  resources  are  the 
controlling  factors 

Production  incentive  programs  with  sta- 
bilized markets  and  price  floors  r»n  Insure 
maximum  prcxluctlon  of  all  niajor  farm  com- 
modities. Congress  should  immediately  au- 
thorize the  S»cretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  tc  enlist  all 
major  crops  and  Include  on  the  list  crops 
with  minimum  price  floors. 

Wartime  credit  must  be  extended  to  the 
more  than  1,000  000  under-employed  farm 
families  who  coiisiituie  America's  greatest 
reservoir  of  experienced  farm  lahor.  Properly 
financed  and  afslsted  with  up-to-date  advice 
they  will  produce  far  more  as  working  farm- 
ers than  a*  dispossessed  farm  hands  working 
the  land  for  others  They  must  be  brought 
Into  full  war  prcduction  by  an  enlarged 
Farm  Security  loan  program  and  by  revising 
acreage  controls. 

4  Responsibility  for  making  of  policies  to 
conduct  the  operation  of  the  War  Food  Re- 
cuiretnents  Committee  must  be  kept  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  wh'Ch  has  more 
of  the  know-how  of  fa.Tnlng  than  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  War  Prcduction  Board, 
and  all  of  the  other  department's  and  aeen- 
cies  In  Wa.«hlngton  combined.  More  impor- 
tant, the  D»partment  of  Agriculture  and  its 
head.  Secretary  Wickard.  must  l>e  given  a 
green  light  anci  ftiU  power  to  brine  about  the 
all-out  conversion  to  war  production  Sec- 
retary Wickard  is  the  man  the  United  Nations 
look  to  for  food  and  clothing  This  is  a 
heavy  responsibility.  I  do  not  need  to  quote 
Napoleon  s  observation  about  what  an  army 
travels  on.  Secretary  Wickard  must  be  given 
the  power  to  meet  his  responsibility.  Part 
of  that  power,  and  a  very  Important  pert.  Is 
the  understanding  spirit  of  wrrking  farmers 
and  their  organisations,  in  Washington,  by 
regions.  States  and  counties,  right  d'iwn  to 
the  corn  row.  the  feed  lot.  the  mllkshed.  the 
range,  and  the  local  meetings  where  farmers 
support  any  farm  policy. 

Here  In  Iowa  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  has  set  the  pace  for  conver- 
sion to  war  production.  The  whole  orgnnl- 
zatlon.  paid  and  unpaid  officials  and  corprr- 
atlng  farmers,  are  to  be  complimented  on  th» 
speed  with  which  they  are  getting  en  a  war 
I    basis. 

[       I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state 
'    briefly  the  Farmers  Union  position  on  some 
I    of  the  major  problems  cf  agriculture. 
I        We    believe    profundly    In   production   for 
abundance. 

We  are  committed  to  the  maintenance  of 
famliy-type  farming  in  America. 

We  believe  In  parity  for  agriculture.  We 
go  beyond  the  narrow  view  that  price  parity 
Is  the  answer  to  the  farmers'  needs  to  say  that 
parity  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  education, 
and  health  for  all  who  produce  In  agricul- 
ture is  desirable  and  possible. 

In  short,  we  believe  in  the  security  of  the 
farm  family  on  the  land  in  an  economy  of 
abundance  brought  about  by  a  free  exchange 
of  goods  and  servlcea. 

As  a  practical  step  toward  the  objectives 
I  have  Just  named,  we  have  supported,  and 
will  continue  to  support  with  all  cur  force, 
larger  Farm  Security  Administration  appro- 
priations In  order  to  keep  on  the  land,  per- 
haps better  land,  more  than  two  million 
under-employed  low-Income  farm  families. 

As  a  twin  of  wartime  price  control  limit- 
ing prices  In  a  period  when  demand  exceeds 
supply,  thorough  rationing  of  all  necessary 
goods  and  services  is  essential.  Only  by 
rationing  can  rich  and  poor,  farm  and  city 
alike,  share  equitably  hi  the  available 
supplies. 

We  are  for  parity  of  sacrifice  right  across 
the  board,  stabilization  of  farm  prices  av 
parity,  stabilizatioa  of  wages,  a  sound  tax 
program  that  will  close  present  loopholesi 
and  will  be  based  upon  the  ability  to  pay. 
with  a  top  limit  on  net  Incomes  of  $25,000 
a  year. 
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A  wcrd  about  the  need  for  farm  organiza- 
tions     Whether  cur  war  discipline  is  to  be 
arbitrary   or  democratic   depends,    so   far   as 
farmers   are   ccncerned,   upon   the   strength, 
alertness,  and  independence  of  farm  organ- 
izations   from    top   to   bottom.     In   our   war 
economy    we    have    compact    and    powerful 
organizations  of  finance,  Industry,  and  busi- 
ness;   we    have    12.000.000   out   of    50,000,000 
wage  earners  organized  into  unions  for  the 
protection   of  labor's   interests:    we  find   less 
than     4.000  000     cf     the     24.000  000     farmers 
organized.     Fortunately  we  have,  in  the  De- 
partment of   Agriculture,   the   most  efficient 
department  in  government.     But  we  cannot 
rely  wholly  upon   a   Government   agency   to 
maintain    cur    rights    against    the    powerful 
pressure  groups  which  have  always  exploited 
the  farmer.     Only  a  strong  and  wholly  inde- 
pendent organization  of  working  farmers  can 
accurately  and  forcefully  represent  their  in- 
terest     Such  an  organization  can  cocperate 
with  and  support  Government  agencies  with- 
out In  any  way  becoming  linked  to.  depend- 
ent   upon,   cr   in   control   of   a   Government 
agencv  or  service. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  has  a  mem- 
bership of  125.000  working  farm  families. 
Through  farmers'  union  cooperatives  we  are 
affU'ated  with  some  400.000  farm  families. 
We  represent  the  interests  of  the  majority  of 
family-type  farmers  of  the  Nation.  Our 
memt>ership  is  voluntary. 

Our  membership  is  a  tightly  knit  fcrce 
that  will  stand  firm  because  it  knows  the 
is.?ues  in  cur  economy,  both  in  peacetime 
and  in  war. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  is  whole- 
hear  ledlv  committed  to  all-out  war  effort 
and  to  support  cf  the  President  as  cur  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  this  life  and  death  strug- 
gle to  maintain  freedom  on  this  eaith. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Navy  said  flatly  that  we  are  still  losing  this 
war.  I  agree.  The  cold,  ghastly  fact  is  that 
we  arc  not  vet  united  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  war.  'We  are  still  plagued  by  selfish 
groups  who  put  the  war  second  and  self- 
interest  first. 

One  of  these  days,  at  the  rate  wp  are  go- 
ing, we  are  going  to  have  our  own  Dunkerque. 
Some  day  we  will  have  a  cold  shock  of  rca:iza- 
tlon  that  this  is  indeed  our  war  and  that 
we  are  in  it  to  the  death,  either  of  freedom 
or  cf  world  slavery.  That  day  will  not  take 
the  National  Farmers  Union  members  by 
surprise.  We  will  carry  on  with  calmness,  con- 
fidence, and  determination  the  fight  for  free- 
dom, for  cooperation,  for  education,  and  fcr 
equitable  distribution  of  the  .abundance 
which  this  country  and  the  whole  rovmd 
world  is  waiting  to  bestow  upon  raankii.d. 


ternational  law.  He  Is  the  author  of 
legal  treatises,  numerous  articles  In 
domestic  and  foreign  legal  periodicals, 
popular  magazines,  newspapers,  and  en- 
cyclopedias. He  is  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Committee 
on  International  Legal  Problems  Raised 
by  War  Conditions. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  LEON  SAXKS 

of    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1942 

Mi .  SACKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  William 
E.  Masterson.  professor  of  law.  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  before  the 
American  Bar  Association  held  at  De- 
troit, August  24-27,  1942,  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  it  merits  preservation  in  perma- 
nent form  in  this  Record. 

Doctor  Masterson  is  a  journalist,  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  an  internationally 
known  educator,  and  an  authority  on  in- 


During  times  ol  war.  when  the  guns  begin 
to   boom    and    certain   hard-pressed   nations 
begin  to  behave  themselves  unseemly  by  act-    : 
ing  contrary  to  the  rules  and  laws  that  con-    I 
stitute   the   international   legal   order,    there    | 
arises    that    often-heard    cry,    "There    is    no 
longer    any    international   law."     No   one   is 
surer  of  the  truth  cf  this  statement  than  my 
barber,   my   taxi  driver,  or  the  elevator  boy 
that  operates  the  lift  at  my  apartment  house. 
Many   lawyers  even  share   this  certainty.     I 
must  confess  that  I  am  not  that  learned  in 
the    law  of  nations.     Nor  are  those  lawyers 
who   hold   enviable  positions  at   the   bar  as 
practitioners  of  iniernational  law,  or  are  em- 
ployed in  the  legal  departments  of  the  for- 
eign cfilces  of  govornments  or  sit  in  the  coun- 
cils  cf  nations,   or  adorn   arbitral   tribunals 
and   international    courts   that   apply    inter- 
national law   and  daily  hand   down   awards, 
opinions,   and  judgments  that  settle  differ- 
ences that  arise  between  nations. 

1  do  not  relish  altogether  the  task  assigned 
to  me  by  the  section  on  international  and 
comparative  law  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  proving  the  reality  and  the  perma- 
nence of  International  law  and  incidentally 
cf  refuting  the  notion  that  "there  is  no 
longer  any  international  law."  Not  that  I 
doubt  the  existence  of  international  law  or 
Its  permanence,  or  that  I  am  diffident  about 
presenting  my  reasons  upon  which  my  con- 
victions regarding  its  existence  and  nature 
rest,  but  becaiise  the  task  is  made  difficult 
by  the  existence  of  a  certain  provincialism  in 
the  minds  of  certain  laymen  and  of  many 
lawyers  that  do  not  function  beyond  the 
State  or  county  line,  and  because  of  a  skepti- 
c.sm  among  laymen  and  lawyers  that  is 
prone  to  reject  anything  as  law  which  does 
not  conform  to  their  conceptions  of  law  as 
they  have  observed  its  operation  in  their  in- 
dividual experiences. 

In  other  words,  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
an  awareness  of  international  law  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public,  and  this  is  be-  j 
cause  the  people  have  had  no  knowledge  of 
its  origin,  of  its  vitality  and  life,  and  be- 
cau.se  they  have  been  oblivloi  s  to  its  control 
of  many  "of  their  vital  interests  and  its  po- 
tent functioning  In  their  daily  routine  and 
lives.  The  need,  then,  is  not  for  more  inter- 
national law  or  a  new  international  law.  but 
for  an  awakening  to  its  existence  and  avail- 
ability, and  to  the  necessity  of  livir^  in  cbe- 
dlence  to  it. 

What  shall  we  say  of  this  often-repeated 
remark  so  carelessly  passed  about  the  streets. 
"Thsre  is  no  longer  any  international  law." 
Before  we  can  compiehend  the  origin,  the 
nature    and    reality    ol    anything,    we    must 
approach  it  from  the  correct  point  of  view. 
Usually  more  than  one  distinct  view  is  prof- 
fered of  almost  everything  and  every  condi- 
tion that  appears  in  human  affairs  and  en- 
deavors.    When  a  valley  is  viewed  from  the 
foot  of  a  mounuin  and  its  crest,  we  get  two 
entU-ely     different     pictures.       KaleidoBccpic 
views  are  presented  as  we  descend  or  ascend. 
Yet  there  is  in  fact  only  one  valley.    Sj  it  is 
with  a  system  of  law.  national  and  interna- 
tional, we  get  different  pictures  or  concep- 
tions of  what  it  is  according  to  the  position 
from  which  we  view  it.    My  barber  will  have 
one    conception   of   the    nature    of    int«:rna- 
tional  law,  while  Oppenheim  &  Grotius  have 
a  different  one.     Yet  there  are  not  two  sys- 
tems of  law— the  one  perceived  by  the  barber 
and    the    other    perceived      by    Oppen'neim. 
there  is  one  law.  and  we  can  properly  per- 
ceive and  evaluate  that  law  only  as  we  lock 
out  upon  It  from  the  conect  position.    It  is 


real  or  unreal,  vital  or  Impotent,  permanent  or 
temporal,  variable  or  absolute  according  to 
whether  it  is  seen  from  fte  foot  or  the  crest 
of  the  mountain.  If  we  are  to  find  the  truth 
concerning  international  law.  we  must  ex- 
amine it  from  an  absolute  standpoint  and 
not  from  a  variable  one  that  presents  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion  with  each  shift  of  position. 
It  Is  my  purpose  to  present  in  this  address 
what  I  consider  this  absolute  standpoint  la. 
from  which  International  law  and  all  law 
must  be  viewed,  and  I  am  convinced  will 
eventually  be  viewed  by  everyone.  In  order 
for  us  intelligently  to  determine  whether  It 
is  real,  whether  it  is  vital,  whether  it  is 
permanent.  If  my  observations  at  the  out- 
set are  so  shockingly  unorthodox  as  to  invite 
skepticism  or  prejudice  my  cause,  I  shall  ask 
you  to  suspend  Judgment  until  I  have  rested 
my  case. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  law— its  per- 
manence. Its  reality.  Its  elements— we  must 
trace  it  to  its  origin,  or  cause.  Law  is  the 
:  effect  of  some  cause,  and  the  effect  of  any- 
thing partakes  cf  the  exact  nature  of  its  cause. 
I  Hence  we  must  go  back  to  its  fundamental 
cause  or  origin  in  our  efforts  to  understand 
the  nature  of  law. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  law  originates 
in  the  brain  of  Judges  and  legislators  and 
that  it  is  an  obscure  system  of  man-made 
rules  that  is  esoteric  to  the  legal  profession 
and  therefore  transcends  the  reach  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  masses.  This  theory 
traces  law  to  human  origins,  to  biological 
processes,  and  abandons  it  to  the  change,  the 
instability,  and  dissolution  of  these  origins. 
This  view  of  law  presents  a  misconception  of 
lav_a  misconception  that  has  been  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  the  human  race.  It  Is  the 
approach  of  the  materialist.  It  is  the  pic- 
ture of  law  seen  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. Let  us  first  examine  this  theory  of 
law  in  the  light  of  what  we  know  of  natural 
law.  such  as  the  law  of  gravity  and  the  laws 
of  mathematics  and  physics. 

No  one  will  contend  that  the  law  of  gravity 
was  man-made,  was  of  human  origin.     U  haa 
always  existed  and  functioned  as  an  invari- 
able,'wholly  apart  Irom  the  will  or  invention* 
of  man  cr  changing  human  concepts  of  what 
It  is  or  whence  it  came.     Newton  discovered 
It.     I  dare  say   that  Adam  and   Eve   had  to 
reckon  with  it.     We  live  under  this  law  In 
spite  of  ourselves.    If  we  violate  it,  we  invol- 
untarily   suffer    unpleasant    penalties.     But 
this   law    remains    inviolate,    unbroken,   un- 
breakable.    The    rules   and    laws   of    mathe- 
matics  and    the   natural   sciences   by   which 
the  astronomer  measures  and  weighs  the  most 
distant    star,    calculates    astronomical     dis- 
tances, charts  the  courses  of  celestial  bodies, 
and  foretells  eclipses  with  Incredible  accuracy, 
existed   before    the    Ptolemaic   heavens   were 
mapped     or     the     Copernican     system     was 
revealed.     So  with    the   laws   that   hold    the 
earth  in  its  orbit,  that  order  the  planets  in 
their    courses,    that    directeth    Orion    in    his 
flight,  and  guldeth  "Arcturus  with  his  sons  " 
The  laws  of  physics  and  mathematics  now  em- 
ployed in  the  constiuciion  of  a  flying  ma- 
chine  existed    before   an    airplane    w.os    ever 
dreamed    of.     Inventors    have    not    made    or 
gradually  evolved  these  laws:  they  have  been 
centuries  In  dscovering  them,  and  upon  their 
discovery  In  this  age  they  are  being  Utilized 
in  the  production  of  the  plane.     We  should 
remind  ourselves  of  the  words  of  the  Preacher. 
"There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."     W« 
have  risen  to  the  correct  position  regarding 
these  laws,  at  least,  and  viewing  them  in  their 
true    light    and    perspective,    we    trace    their 
origin  to  one  source,  an  all-pervading  Intelli- 
gence or  Principle.     This  Principle  and  the 
laws  emanating  from  it  function  wholly  apart 
from  the  wUl  of  man  or  nations:  in  fact,  they 
subject  man  and  nations  and  the  tinlverse  to 
certain  restraints  and  controls. 

Likewise,  the  moral  law  reccrc*.  !  f  r   -inal 
antedated  time;  It  existed  In  eter;  '    **^. 

the  great  Lawgiver,  did  not  crea-'-    .    t  « 
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divine  commands  that  have  come  do-,  n  to  u« 
through  these  30  centuries  Shcu'.d  all  na- 
Hona  and  Individuals  live  up  to  the*  crm- 
iranda  In  all  their  relation*  to  eac  i  other 
wculd  they  not  be  free  from  all  ir.hamiony.  all 
(llsput«a.  all  Utlgatlcn.  all  wars  an!  wnu!d 
not  all  injustlcea  vanish  from  the  earth""  Is 
not  '.h'.a  because  fhey  would  not  be  '  lolatlrig 
•ny  law.  but  Uvin^j  in  <  btdience  to  all  the 
law"*  In  ref<'rrlng  tn  the  Ten  Co  rmand 
ment*.  the  Mas'er  raid.  "On  thp^*-  lang  all 
the   Uw~     Th'    r  St   sar.R       I:       law   Is 

truth  ■ 

Thus  the  law  that  we  live  under  hils  always 
•x:«t«d  as  an  invariable,  wholly  ap  irt  from 
the  win  cf  men  or  ch.iuicinK  human  mncepts 
of  what  It  la  or  whence  !•  c<>me»  ITHs  law 
Tvxnains  Inviolate  unbroken  unb'raknble. 
Is  It  not  Btranse  that  the  sric!:-  <  rei-cg. 

r.lzrd  that  he  ta  Marching  fur  t  it  hH\e 

always  exiated.  u-hlle  we  are  »lc-w  'he 

light  as  to  the  or.gln  and  eternalitv  ■  ■,  • 

Th.t  la  the  view  of  the  law  fum  the  creat 
of  thi  mounta:-  !♦  =;  1  am  conv!  icd  the 
enrrect    view       !  • :  »•    ulefiMvf.r    view      It 

fr     ■■:.',»  law  a*   rpv'!!-.^   in  crrati.m    eternal, 
.'.able.    Indeitrut tiblp      It    rrmnvMi    t^e 
I  ry  frtjm  law  and  bringa  It  dr*  n  to  the 

f  an1  urderstnndlnt;  of  a'l  rr.r  •, 

Here   are    two    pointa   nf    v.'.  •■  a   ap- 

pr  ..  h  t<.i  this  problem  must  '..>.  ;..st  this 
!  ihia  b«!k;c  If  »e  are  ever  to  air  ve  at  the 

trun  about  law  If  It  \%  not.  we  wi  1  remnia 
loai  m  our  outmoded  themes.  Jpe<  ulatlons. 
and  egotism 

The  theory  that  I  am  ad  •  ■  Is  not 
altogether  new  It  represents  a  rt  ival  and 
a*  extension,  perhapa.  of  old  concepi  one  that 
are  appearing  in  Incrensir.Rly  clei  rT  light 
and  are  being  presented  with  le.«s  timid  and 
mere  vigorous  expre»si<"n  Elthu  loot,  for 
example,  cnce  siirt 

TTe  law  had  been  broken  by  a  lea  power 
but  wn*  ftlll  the  law.  •  •  •  Tl-  ■  law  was 
ro»  like  a  teat  up  or  a  pitcher,  wtich  cnce 
I  -        :,    wan  irretrieviibly  ruined  " 

M  FYederiCc  R  Cfrrtert  a  cll<='i^.?u'.•'^ed 
Jtinst  of  New  Yors  r-  •■     purs  it  t:,      <  :■ 

There  has  beer;  ;f  Li:e  y€=irs  a  :-\.\n;  f 
the  '  !der  conception  of  natural  1;  w.  or  of 
fundamental  law.  .i  !-i-*  transcend  ng  mere 
municipal  law  mm  '-  -•  t  upon  the  lature  of 
man  and  his  a«plra':i  :;«  lor  rUht  a:  :  in.-'U-e 
1  am  aware  that  under  the  I'^fl'if  e  r  the 
analytical  school  and  the  di«<   :  ;     .*>    -tin 

th!5    older   conception    of    a    !'     •  <  a    nas 

1-  ierided  as  a  ni.  re  mor:.  i-;  r  itlcn  or 
»  ;    rhetoric      Never'he.e^-    :.•:(■    tias  al- 

w  :>-r?lsted  the  thought  found  in  decision.'* 
«.;  Kw^lish  court*  and  runnir.c  •\  \  'hrout?h 
ccn«tnutional  law  of  the  Un  >fi  s^r t«i  that 
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Tt.p  human  race  ha?  been  painfully  slow  In 
discovering  and  In  availing  Itself  of  this  one 
rundamentai  lav.  Lawyers,  legislators,  and 
Judges  have  "flcundered  on  from  blunder  to 
bimider "  They  have  hit  the  mark  here 
They  have  missed  It  there.  Bat  cons  lously 
cr  unccnscicuily.  their  main  objective 
throughout  has  been  the  discovery  and  utili- 
ratlon  of  the  innumerable  rtiles  and  laws 
that  stem  from  the  moral  code  that  was 
recorded  on  Slnul 

Let  us  bring  this  Idea  down  to  earth  and 
trace  Its  workings  in  human  hUstory.  The 
adequacy  and  soundness  of  a  doctrine  must 
be  tested  by  its  practical  applications  in  the 
solution  of  problems  and  In  the  satisfactory 
adjustments  of  human  relationships  I  hope 
to  show  now  that  the  theory  that  I  am  advo- 
cating has  demonstrated  its  own  utility  and 
truth  by  its  ac'ual  accomplishment  for  the 
race  from  Its  recognition  In  the  Middle  Ages 
down  to  our  own  time  I  have  time  to  give 
only  a  few  hlms  as  to  Its  -levelopment 

It  is  convenient  to  begin  with  the  Mldd'e 
Ages  because  certain  practices  and  rules  of 
conduct  among  belligerents  aroee  then  In 
the  wars  of  that  period,  unbelievable  cruelties 
were  condoned  and  practiced  upon  enemy  vic- 
tims Isolated  instances  of  humanity  and 
Justice  began  to  appear,  however,  and  sooner 
or  later  these  ripened  Into  usages,  which.  In 
turn,  eventually  obtained  recognition  through 
custom  and  treaties  The  ciuelty  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ares  was  ameltornted  considerably  during 
the  flfteentn  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies 9tiU  gteater  prrfieaa  was  m.ide  during 
the  eightrentli  century  International  law. 
the  law  nf  peu  -e  and  the  so-called  law  of  war. 
made  great  advances  after  the  Napoleonic 
warn,  during  the  Vtctoilan  age.  which  w^s 
marked  b>  the  reign  of  peace  and  the  aacer.d- 
er.cy  of  ilrmcf raclea  and  especially  from  the 
nineteenth  century  until  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  No  1  In  1914  Between  186C  a:  d 
1907,  no  'eas  than  IS  great  multipartite  trea- 
ties—  intematioral  legislation — designed  to 
am-llorate  the  suffering  produced  by  war  were 
concluded   between  the   principal  power? 

It  Is  slgnifl(ant  that  the^c  humane  prac- 
tices cr  rules  sf  conduct  betjan  to  appear  at 
a  time  when  men  were  turning  from  savage 
cruelty  anf*  that  the?e  practices  gradually 
grew  Into  a  great  body  of  International  Juris- 
prudence as  civllizntton  advanced  and  as 
men  learned  to  express  the  simple  Christian 
virtues  It  is  noteworthy  that  men  began  to 
recognise  and  practice  these  rules  at  the  very 
time  there  beiran  to  stir  In  the  mtnds  of  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  a  destre  to  deal  with  each 
other  more  honestly,  more  Justly,  more 
humanel>  V.'hat  was  taking  place  during 
these  latter  years  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
aevenil   centuries  that   followed' 

As  the  general  consclcusness  of  the  race 
was  slowly  lifted  to  a  higher  moral  level  by 
th?  benlim  It  flue  nee  of  Christianity,  as  the 
beatific  qticlltles  of  thought  became  active  in 
that  consclou'«ne»8.  the  already  existing  law 
cf  nations  beean  to  appear  to  human  view. 
The  moral  law  recorded  at  Slnai  was  that  law 
of  nations  It  had  ihunJered  Its  demands 
down  the  ceuurles  and.  while  It  had  been 
lest  slcht  of  for  some  centuries,  it  was  now 
overtaking  the  race  Prom  a  higher  e'h'wl 
perspective,  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  be- 
gan to  glimpse  what  had  always  existed  — the 
moral  demands  that  had  been  perceived  In 
their  divine  completener?.  perfection,  ard 
etemallty  over  3.000  years  before  The  Icng- 
prophesied  mcral  uprising  and  resurgence  had 
set  In.  and  It  was  now  lifting  human  thought 
to  the  law  of  S!nai. 

Law  thus  made  Its  appearance  to  men 
through  moral  consclousnTs?.  the  benevolent 
qualities  of  thought  In  fact,  these  qualities 
are  inseparable  from  the  law:  they  are  the 
elements  of  the  law.  since  the  law  appears 
a:  :  ^' )vern<  men  as  these  qualities  appear  In 
:;:  it^ht.  Whon  men  &ze  governed  by  these 
L,u.i:;ies,  are  they  not  restrained  and  gov- 
en.nl    bv    th«   moral   law?    Therefore,  man 


governed  by  the  moral  cede  could  not  pos- 
sibly commit  an  immoral  act.  The  law  of 
honesty  restrains  him  from  the  commission 
cf  a  dishonest  deed.  The  law  of  justice  impels 
him  to  do  justice  to  ail.  He  Is  humane  i:i 
all  his  endeavors  and  his  relationships  to  his 
fellow  beings,  for  the  law  of  humanity  per- 
mits no  other  course.  Moreover,  when  a 
court  seta  out  to  find  the  law  of  a  case.  do«s 
it  not  first  determine  what  the  honest,  tte 
Just,  the  hvimane  solution  is?  And  d jCS  net 
this  aoiuilon  furnish  the  rule  cf  law  thiit 
goveroB  the  case?  It  is  thus  evident  that  we 
arrive  at  the  law  through  these  qualities  vA 
Lh  ught.  or  moral  concepts 

The  Idle  and  infantile  palaver  regarding  tlie 
nonexistence  cr  break-down  of  internationil 
law  arises  largely  from  Ignorance  of  what  in- 
ternational law  IS,  of  how  It  functions  ai^.d 
how  universally  It  Is  observed,  ai  d  particu- 
larly from  the  failure  to  distinguish  between 
law  and  what  ib  commonly  miscalled  Ihe 
law  of  war.  Many  people.  Including  most  la'V- 
yers.  I  daresay,  have  come  to  think  of  inter- 
national agreements  regarding  the  conduct 
of  war  as  the  chief  body  of  international  law. 
They,  therefore,  conclude  that  when  some 
nations  disregard  these  agreements,  there  is 
no  longer  any  international  law.  The  under- 
lying fallaciee  In  this  reasoning  are  the  ts- 
sumpilons  that  there  la  a  law  of  war.  tl  at 
when  law  is  disobeyed,  it  is  destroyed,  and 
In  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  na- 
ture i;f  the  law  ol  peace  and  the  so-called  li»w 
of  war. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  assumption  that 
there  Is  a  law  of  war  I  am  yet  to  be  con- 
vinced that  there  la  auch  a  law  Can  nations 
fl^ht  under  law  or  according  to  law?  The 
only  passible  effect  of  low  Is  the  cstabllshmt  nt 
of  order  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  a.id 
harmony.  That  u.  indeed,  the  only  function 
of  law  The  moral  qunlllies  of  thought  frtm 
which  law  proceeds  rules  out  war  The  vt  ry 
existence  of  war.  therefore,  denotes  the  ab- 
sence of  these  qualities  and  disobedience  to 
law.  When  nations  go  to  war.  they  dep:»rt 
from  the  moral  order  of  things  establisl  ed 
by  law;  they  do  not  flght  under  that  order. 
War  is  thus  extra-legal;  It  Is  conducted  cut- 
side  the  pale  of  the  law.  In  fact.  It  Is  brouf;ht 
on  by  the  violation  of  law.  However,  cus- 
I  toms  or  rules  of  conduct  set  up  in  treai.es 
I  which  ameliorate  sviflering  that  arises  frjm 
belligerent  activities  do  embody  true  'aw. 
for  they  are  traceable  to  moral  demands. 
These  rules  of  humanity  came  Into  action  as 
I    a   result   of   belligerent   activities   that   have 

been  carried  on  outside  the  law. 
'  In  this  rapidly  changing  world  of  ours,  war 
'  Is  assuming  such  colossal  and  universal  pro- 
portions that  we  are  being  forced  to  I'all 
back  upon  obedience  to  one  law  In  th's  trag  c 
drama  of  nations — the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  thic-  is  net  a  law  of  war.  This  con- 
ception of  law  carries  us  back  to  creaton 
itself,  in  which  men  and  beast  must  be  End 
are  preserved,  so  that  It  supersedes  all  tliat 
wculd  oppose  It.  O'd  conceptions  of  what 
has  been  called  the  law  of  war  have  crunil"'ed 
before  this  necessity.  To  acccmpUsli  our  war 
alms — the  preservation  of  democracy  fir.d 
human  life,  and  the  establishment  of  govern- 
ment by  law  rather  than  the  reign  of  terror — 
decent  and  honest  peoples  have  been  ccm- 
p?!Ied  to  resort  to  this  conception.  Tliey 
have  been  driven  to  resort  to  that  rule  cf 
conduct  which  will  pre.-erve  the  things  taat 
are  precious  to  them,  tempered,  of  cou-se. 
by  considerations  of  humanity  and  jus- Ice 
toward  the  enemy  nations.  The  new  in- 
ception of  nonbelligerency  that  has  played 
80  prominent  a  part  in  the  conduct  of  the 
present  war  as  oppwsed  to  the  outmoded 
notion  of  neutrality.  Is  but  a  corollary  to  'iiis 
new  rule  of  action.  An  example  Is  seen  in 
oxir  lend-lease  law  that  we  enforced  before  we 
entered  the  war.  Neutrality,  as  we  have 
thought  of  It  in  the  past  years,  became  an 
obsolete  status  even  before  Pearl  Harbor.  In 
the  global  conflict  between  the  forces  of  law 
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md  order  and  the  sum  total  of  evil,  all  free- 
men are  coming  to  see  that  they  must  join 
together  In  the  world-wide  struggle  for  lib- 
erty and  existence,  whether  as  belligerents  or 
ncnbelligeients  They  have  rightly  aban- 
dOiied  the  technical  rviles  of  neutrality  and 
the  so-called  law  of  war  and  Invoked  the  law 
upon  which  creation  rests.  The  Interna- 
ticnal  law  of  this  war  has  become  the  law  of 
self-preservation. 

t-erhaps  the^e  new  conceptions  of  non- 
belligerency and  the  International  law  of  war 
should  receive  consideration  as  possible  ideals 
In  the  new  order  of  things  to  come.  They 
should  be  vouchsafed  In  the  peace  settlement 
and  In  th?'  •  r.'f matlonal  society  that  Is  to 
follow  Wcr.c:   \V.,r  No,  2 

Furthermore,  even  if  wr  iirar.t  th.^f  there 
Is  a  law  of  war.  and  s<  inr  i-;;v  th'-rp  -.s,  it 
constitutes  only  a  small  fraction  oI  the  law 
of  nations.  The  great  hody  of  international 
law  is  foimd  In  the  law  of  peace  This  law 
exists  wholly  apart  from  any  conci  prjoiis  of 
a  law  of  war:  and  obedience  to  and  respect 
for  this  law  of  p:  ace  Is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  lir  J-  vup,  of  the  law  faculty 
of  Columbia  University,  estnr,  •<"-  tv  •  of 
the  post-war  treaties  publishiti  ;ii  i.'  'I:tr;ty 
Series  of  the  League  of  Nations  ai'  :.  wii  ch 
relate  largely  to  peacetime  acttv,-:  ■^  ar.d 
which  occupy  some  30  feet  of  sirl:  ^i  ,»ce. 
only  about  "6  inchta"  have  been  vu.hited. 
Roughly  speaking,  this  is  between  1  and  2 
percent.  What  percentage  of  our  national. 
State,  and  municipal  laws  are  violated  daily? 
John  Bassett  Moore,  ex -Judge  of  the  Perivi- 
nent  Court  of  Int' rnational  Justice,  nn.  i.  's 
us  that.  "International  law  i.'=  ::  '!  «.  whole 
as  well  ob^rved  (»•«  municipal   !;  w 

For   thre«-c;ua;'"  !■.    of   a   ctntury   most   of 
the   peoples   ol    tlie   earth   have   lived    uidf-r 
international     agrcementa     regulat.rik'     u-\f- 
graphlc  and  postal  communiru'  >  ;  >;      These 
two    unions   function    so  ami    :!.lv    ur '.    so 
orderly    In    transmitting    sucli    c  n.mu     ca- 
tions throughout  the  world  tl  :    u.'i'  vi;  ,forin 
rules,  rates,  and  routes  t!;;  r    fr  u   pci  pic   are 
aware  of  their  existence,     H_w  :u  n.v  iHvnicn 
and  lawyers  even  realize  that  thert   ,.  c   m.my 
such  leagues  that  unite  nations  hi  a  com- 
mon bond  and  purpose  and  place  them  under 
a  single  system  of  laws  and  government  to 
which    they    yield    willing    obedleiic*?     The 
post-war     International     agTetmpr!f     mI  re 
that   cccupy    30   feet  of    space   cfver    utciiy 
every  field  of  human  endeavor.  Including  ac- 
cidents to  workers  employed  in  loading  ships, 
the  employment  of  women  at  night,  science, 
art,  education,  broadcastini;  bv  r.idio.  trans- 
portation of  mail  by  air    rn   :.ty  orders,  and 
even  the  extermination  of  locusts — to  men- 
tion only  a  few.     International  courts  and 
commissions  and  national   courts  sitting   In 
many   countries  hand    down   annually   hun- 
dreds of  decisions  based  solely  on  well-recog- 
nized rules  of  international  law.    The  people 
are  as  unaware  of  most  of  the?e  decisions  as 
they  are  of  the  civil  cases  that  are  decided 
In  our  State  courts  under  the  ordinary  rules 
of  the  common  Ihw 

The  Permanent  Coi  rt  rt  International 
Justice  since  Its  estabhhhmi nt  in  1921.  has 
handed  down  between  150  and  200  volumes 
cf  Judgments,  advisory  opinions,  and  orders. 
The  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  estab- 
lished at  The  Harue  In  1899  has  decided 
20-odd  invoh.  '  „  •  to  5  of  which  the 
United  States  Go',  rrtip.rnt  has  been  a  party. 
Many  other  international  judicial  tribunals, 
such  as  arbitral  tribunals  and  claims  com- 
mission- of  various  kinds,  play  an  impor- 
tant role  on  the  international  legal  scene. 
In  1929  and  1930.  for  example,  some  30  sepa- 
rate ad  hoc  h-.'t'rr.T'onril  tnhunal.>=  were  func- 
tioning, and  the  German -American  Mixed 
C'.-,:::!-  C  rr,:lu^v'l'^rl  n!  "r.r  h.r.d  "  r.  ;t-s  agenda 
ever    13  (XK)  CHse'. 

These     various     ofiir*'=     firui     crnimisslons 
Cuiu-tttute     a     va.'sl     ir.rernatior,:*!     judiciary 


lur.ctlonlng  throughout  the  world.  Their  de- 
cisions have  not  only  furnished  solutions  to 
troublcsDme  international  questions  tliat 
arise  between  nations  through  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  but  they  have 
recognized  and  enforced  specific  rights  that 
have  vitally  affected  the  life,  the  Ube.-ty, 
and  the  property  of  whole  peoples,  and  the 
economic  interests  of  large  classes  as  well  as 
Individuals,  Including  workmen,  farmers, 
fishermen,  and  even  the  recipients  of  letters 
and  post  cards. 

In  most  instances,  the  nations  concerned 
have  manifested  a  willingness  to  abide  by 
these  decisions.  And  that  wltliout  a  police 
force  to  enforce  them.  Many  of  the  rales 
of  conduct  designed  to  lessen  the  suffering 
that  arises  froiv;  v-.U!.  are  scrupulously  and 
voluntarily  obM-rv  u  T:.is  is  most  signlfl- 
caiii  That  International  law  has  been  oa 
thf  wi,  t  as  well  observed  as  municipal  law 
without  a  police  force  is  an  indication  that 
it  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Golden  Hule, 
or  Ten  Commandments.  It  is  proof  that  law 
axlsts  as  law  whether  or  not  tliere  is  a  polica 
force  to  enforce  it. 

Then  II  interna lional  law  has  been  .so  well 
observed,  it  has  not  been  broken  down  even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  think  it 
cau  break  down.  The  law  of  nations  has  not 
always  been  obeyed.  It  has  not  always  pre- 
vented wars  and  Injustices  or  restrained  men 
and  beasts  of  violence.  Tliat  is  not  the  law's 
fault.  Centuries  of  disobedience  to  the  Ten 
Commandments  has  not  weakened  their 
Mtalily  or  threatened  their  existence 
inuU  lies  in  man's  disobedience  to  law. 
and  piesent  violations  are  not  i  ;-i  f 
courogement  or  gloomy  predioi  <  u,-  : 
future,   but   tha*   there    is  a   law   to 


We  have  as  yet  but  dimly  perceived  what 
this  law  is.  that  is  why  decisions  hf  ve  been 
and  hre  still  being  overruled  and  why  legal 
treatises  aooner  or  lat«r  become  obsolete. 
We  are  slowly  Improving  an  1  workltig  to- 
wards the  ideal  system,  which  will  appear 
to  view  with  increa'^ing  clarity  as  our  menul 
horizon  gradually  broadens  When  human 
thought  is  lifted  to  the  vision  of  Sinai,  when 
tae  moral  status  of  men  rises  to  the  beati- 
tudes of  being,  he  will  perceive  law.  national 
and  International,  in  Its  original  complete- 
ness and  perfection.  Its  Indestructibility,  and 
be  will  find  hlrruv  If  under  Its  beneficent  rel|pi. 
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nations  will  always  have  resort  is  cause  for 
hope  and  gratitude.    Tlie  need  of  the  day  is 

fci    :;  .  .;,    .krn   Hr:(!    pitiify   their  sense 

of  w:.,:-  :..  .'  ,-  -  M;;,!  •!,,  V  can  see  that  It 
cau  never  break  ci  a  :  i  that  dl.^obedience 
to  it  does  not  afT"'  '  '  -  «  x'-^tencp,  U^  perma- 
nence, Its  availability 

We  lawyers  devote  cur-^-lvcs  s-o  as,:il(.:U'  U'-  y 
to  the  piarmit  and  study  of  human  codes 
that  our  perception  of  divine  Justice  Is  likely 
to  become  blurred  or  obliterated.  We  are 
prone  ■  •  \>.  ''ingly  to  bury  the  moral  in  the 
techni'n;  We  must  reverse  this  approach  to 
law.  ITianks  to  the  signs  of  these  times — 
they  aie  forcing  us  to  turn  from  the  techni- 
cal to  the  ethical  in  our  quest  for  the  legal 
theories  and  rules  that  govern  men  and 
nations.  We  are  being  literally  driven  to 
turn  from  the  lightless  pages  of  material  hVe- 
tory  and  materialistic  logic  and  reason  to  the 
realm  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  as  the  per- 
manent source  of  the  law  that  governs  all 
relationships— personal,  national.  Interna- 
tional, We  are  beginning  to  perceive  that 
law  arrived  at  by  courh-  i.:,d  legislators  and 
applied  here  In  our  hurr...:;  affairs  is  lifted 
to  the  status  and  solemnity  of  true  law  only 
as  It  approximates  the  law  cf  Sinai  and 
achieves  divine  JtLstice.  We  are  piercing  the 
veil  of  precedent  and  seeking  law  in 
principle 

The  Impossible  material  view  of  law  that 
traces  It  to  physical  or  biological  sources, 
that  originates  It  In  the  brains  of  Judges  and 
legislators,  naturally  abandons  It  to  the  mu- 
tations, loss,  anf^  destructiblUty  of  time.  It 
has  given  us  an  anachronistic  legal  system 
fraught  with  confusion  and  speculation  and 
burdened  with  ponderosity  and  Injuiitices. 
We  have  built  a  Tower  of  Babel,  so  that  we 
cannot  understand  one  another's  speech. 
The  dawning  view  that  presents  its  orij;in  in 
principle,  its  elements  in  the  humanities, 
and  Its  nature  as  irnnr.i 
Ible,  points  to  a  .'.rj.}  h; 
that  all  meii  car.  k;.  a 
turns  u.'-  back  :.c  'he 
language  iT  la-.«.  that 
was  erected. 
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LXILNSION  OP  I-FM.MxKS 

OF 

RON.  HARLLY  M.  KILGORE 

or    WIST   \T«GIN1A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE    I  .M  I  KD  STATES 
Tuesday  October  13.  1942 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  bnvp  print fd  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Fit  <  in  .■■  i-.i.ver 
by  Sgt.  C  '  •  V  \\  .Abbc^tt,  2'd,  ycnis  old.  of 
Hemphill.  W  \  ;t  .  wlin  i.s  nmv  stationed 
at  New  Caledonia.  1!'  ;.,>>:  '  t^  re- 
cently published  in  !;.«  \.  a  ,  Daily 
News.  Welch.  W.  Vu 

There  being  no  objection,  the  piaycr 
was  ordered  to  bf^  piintf»d  in  \hc  Record. 
as  follows: 
Av,!i..^,-N'    soi.Dirns    fin;:-',,    t  r-t     i  ■    prat; 

UIMPHn.L  TOtTii    WR.Tt^i  .    -W -Jl 

Tliat  our  youths  who  are  serving  on  far- 
flung  battlefronte  are  looking  at  this  conflict 
J  hiljsophlcally  and  still  find  time  U)  pray  is 
Indicated  by  a  letter  received  thiS  week  by 
Mrs  Elmer  Rlffe,  of  B'.akely  Field  addition, 
from  her  brother.  Sgt.  Conley  M,  Abbott.  23. 
formerly  of  Hemphill,  who  Is  stationed  at 
New  Caledonia. 

Enclosed  In  his  "•^tc  h  :i  .  ,..  a  prayer 
written  by  the  f' rr.  .  :    H   :    ;  ing  man 

at  his  army  post  In  Austic.     . 

"Upon  receiving  the  prajcr  I  fund  so 
much  consolation  that  I  wanted  others  wlt'.i 
loved  ones  In  the  se-^vire  also  to  read  it.  and 
perhaps  they  tcx^  w  i!  !  find  their  hope  and 
faith  renewed  '    M*'    I'f  r  stated. 

The  prayer   f.       v> 

"Far  f.-i/'m  h.-,;;.p  a:,ii  ■  r,  -■  I  '■  ^  <'  1  ':;:d  n"? 
thoughts  tu':i!f.e  i..^  lii. -,  w/h  ..!:>  r- .- .:.a' « 
longing.  O  ill!-)  wh:  iiM  w,:h  nj>  a, -■,;•!'  t 
loved  one.!-  ■  \<n  '.ii,  -r  'ILcU  art  ij(:e  >A:tl.  ir;*  , 
who  hark(  .,«  •  :  n  iie,  bless  us  and  1  •  ■  [i  .3 
united  In  s'  ■''  ■■■  '''  "''<'  '^■''^'^^  RKHin,  .e-  n:V 
memory  h  '.ti  -h'.::!  :,  -  iC,  :  v'r:c  ei,.br,..  e 
thR'  1  bf  '  ::■■'■',.-.  '  \  -h'-'r  :n,ii.:-;r,<  «,;  pi  c-e:  ,rf. 
K'-(  p  i:.-  u, .'■*■:  '  :v  n  f:'i!  r.cr  t  *  ":'  ';'■'■  'hi^t 
b;r  c!  "-.€■  •(  •ht-'.r.  m,"  ■'•.:-.:  v.ty.  ;-.  '•:..i:Pe  -ur- 
rourc:;'  ws  I  niav  c  :;:,:uf  ua-''.:  .:.  \\;-'.:-  tViut 
do  thi  m  III  :i'''T  K- <  ;■■  ::.<  c:A-t.-\  :  n;n:t;;i;l 
Of  Ihe  b.c:vj.;.^;  ,,:  u.f.r  ;  -.  >  r.-.c  :•  i  n:,r  !.•  t 
give  way  to  loneliness  or  dt  ;>  r",  :•<  v  H'  p 
rm"-  t  "i  brl'";!!  oh^er  'n  m"  r  'rri";''!  ■-  vlv;.  i.tie 
rrii'-  i-re  ,'^i  par;it<-*n  tr',!r!  ih'''',r  cifa:'  ('T,e«  f'  r 
1  ;;  !',  -'\  :\;l.  :;,n.  Father  '•!  si,  '1';  \i  :irt  \l:c 
s,  I  ;,  >:t  ui.  :n\r  N''!:':  wh  piu'f-  h;s  fn:'h 
i;.   lh"f'  rt-ed  '  v:  'eci  V:it-:.i:iv-h  ,  ;   ;•  i?:,)".'.  :: 

>"iTi:fhi\:  A!ji>M,  3  '•  rnicr  ^^r:lfI.!  'f 
I-;'  j,;'h;.!  ii,;!,iijr  i"i;rh  i-cl  •  ;,  i-ii. .•-:•.■.:,  ir.  ib» 
Arii.v  on  S.-p:fn;t>c;  !(;,  ;;*4d.  ai.O  r.::-  •■.'''i 
stati;' nt'd  :i.  Aus'tal.a  <<;i:ce  F'''i-:-iSMr'.  iy-hi 
Bf  <i.M-'  sa^hrit:  i.-ver'-e-H.s  h»  WnS  .<■•;■.■;' u.*- :  ht 
t.-'l  K,!..  X,  Ky,,  a;.'',:  Pir^e  <,;i.r:,p,  N     \ 

He   '.<  H  h    '.I   f  t   A     H     ALitj    "t,   vt    'v\  ••  ,    r      «,:   .1 
lli>;   ihle   Mj"S.   A b boll. 
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The  Farm  Labor  Problfm 

I  X  :  !  -  ■  ■'    N'    (',F    liFN'A!' 
•  r 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

Tuc^dc.v  Of^tnbf-r  13.  194^ 

Irave  lo  exttntl  my  remarics  I  desire  to 
ins«!'rt  in  the  Reccid  a  plan  r'l  !rf"i  bv 
Mr.   VlcontP  Villaniln  dea. 
problem  of  farm  labor. 

I  wish  to  statp  to  the  House  that  the 
plan  Is  the  product  of  9  month  s  of  in 
tense  work  m   the  Califorr.-.-i   fipli 
contact  with  all  elements  ci.    ! 
commend  Us  study  and  analysik  by  the 
Manpower   Commission   and   o  her   in- 
terested agencies  of  the  Governrpent  and 
commlttP'^s  pf  this  Hou.^t 

Mr.  Villamin  stands  reat;y     i  discuss 
the  farm  labor  question  Ijefore  commit- 
tees of   Cnneress.     Up    .=;    an    ^r   r.nmist 
and  an  attorn.'y  wh    J 
economic  question.^     H 
lea's  war  effort  \r,  3  •. 
selfish    manner      H  - 
.•».r:.-''-ica  and  his  convir'.'in  ( 
■  :   i^  victory  is  tx>undlrss  anii 
.\     <e  salute  the  heroic  Filipir 
:■.  B  I'  I m    \v>'  salute  also  th  i- 
i;.    .Air.    ::   a  nuUsidt"  of  th*"  G 
service,   like  Mr    V.    .\:v.  -.     j.  : 
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enthusiasm.  I.  therefore,  believe  that  1  have 
otjtained  Information  upon  the  general  farm- 
lab<ir  situatir-"  which  may  be  ot  value  to 
thoi>e  who  art  tormulatlng  a  farm-latx>r  pro- 
gram for  the  entire  Nation. 

LABOt   SLTPtT    BOUNTirUt. 

I  wlRh  to  atari  oft  by  saying  that  I  .«ee  the 
picture  as  bright  but  chaotic.  The  labor 
supply  is  here.  Its  amount  is  bountiful.  The 
challenge  is  to  seek  It  out  and  bring  it  out. 
An  organized  Government  effort  to  do  this 
should  not  hf  overly  dllT.cult. 

If  the  BOOOOXXX)  Germans  are  able  to  sup- 
port a  well-etjuipped  army  of  12,000.000  men. 
the  132.000.0(10  Americans,  possessed  of  more 
labor-saving  devices  and  relatively  more  ma- 
terial resourcee.  should  be  able  to  support 
an  army  of  even  20.000.000  men. 

The  farm-labor  program  which  I  am  pre- 
senting was  formulated  for  the  State  of 
California,  but.  with  certain  slight  modifica- 
tions, it  may  be  applied  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  While  my  program  has  not  been 
adopted  formally  by  the  State  of  California, 
many  of  Its  suggestions  are  being  put  Into 
practice. 

The  prcgrsim  has  three  basic  points:  (a) 
The  creation  of  a  farm-lalwr  authority  in 
every  State  or  a  regional  division;  (b)  the 
payment  by  the  Government  of  a  reasonable 
differential  l)etween  the  agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial wages,  and  for  overtime  work  to 
keep  the  worker  on  the  farm:  and  (c>  the 
exploration  and  utilization  of  all  possible 
local  labor  supply  of  which  I  name  a  score. 
This  program  can  be  carried  out  with  the 
enactment  of  a  law  coordinating,  centralizing, 
and  clarifying  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment agency   charged  '-;lth   its  enforcement. 

THS    PROGRAM 

A.  Creation  of  farm  labor  authority  to  con- 
centrate work  and  powers. 

(1)  Multiplicity  of  agencies  and  conse- 
quent InefBciency  will  be  avoided. 

1 2 )  Regional  director.  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission, now  functioning  as  near  to  a  farm 
labor  authority  as  is  practicable  under  exist- 
ing laws.  He  should  have  more  financial 
backing.  Now  he  has  to  borrow  men  from 
other  agencies. 

B  Payment  by  Government  for  overtime 
and  a  reasonable  differential  between  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  wages. 

( 1 )  Two  hours'  overtime  work  will  be 
equivalent  to  increasing  the  number  oX  work- 
ers by  25  percent 

(2)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  expects  the  farmer  to  increase 
his  production  (for  1942  roughly  29  percent 
in  canning  vegetables.  54  percent  in  soybeans. 
160  percent  in  peanuts.  20  percent  farm  gar- 
dens, 14  percent  in  pork.  7  percent  in  dairy 
products  and  12  percent  in  poultry  prod- 
ucts). He  deserves  to  be  financially  aided  by 
the  Government  in  procuring  and  retaining 
his  help  H'  k  5  paid  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustmc:  ■  .\  .  ..mistration  Act  for  reduc- 
ing his  production:  he  should  be  aldid  when 
he  Is  asked  to  increase  his  production  under 
present   adverse   conditions. 

C.  Exploration  and  utilization  of  all  avail- 
able local  labor  supply. 

The  following  sources  are  urged  for  ex- 
ploration : 

( 1 )  The  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice, whose  usefulness  to  the  farmer  has  been 
unwisely  underrated:  this  office  is  the  best 
place  for  employers  and  employees  to  meet. 
2 1  .Allocations  to  California  by  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  out  of  labor  surpluses 
which  It  has  reported  as  existing  in  other 
States 

(3 1  Idlers,  rich  and  poor  alike,  by  patriotic 
ar:  •  .Tl  and  or  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
'.  ..-iiicy  laws. 

»  Relief  clients  of  the  Government. 
Cr  r-  i.n  adjustments  will  have  to  be  made  of 
•heir  relief  Income  and  tbeUr  wages  as 
wijrker?; 

(5)  Veterans  and  old  people  who  are  will- 
irg  'J  put  in  a  few  hours  of  work  a  day; 
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(6)  Volunteer  women  workers  and  stu- 
dents. There  are  great  possibilities  with  this 
group.  If  farmer  provides  adequate  trans- 
portation he  will  have  no  housing  probl'?m. 
Piece  work  hhould  be  introduced  in  all  in- 
stances and  method  of  payment  clarilled. 
Arrangement  for  investment  in  Government 
bonds  of  bulk  of  pay  of  young  people  Wcrk- 
Ing  conditions,  including  possibly  rtdlo 
music,  could  be  Improved  without  addltlc>nal 
outlay  by  the  farmer; 

(7)  American  settlers  and  residents  who 
are  returning  from  Alaska  and  other  Amer- 
ican Territories  and  possessions; 

(8)  Those  In  domestic  and  similar  em- 
ployments, including  waiters,  kitchen  help, 
and  so  forth.  More  women  should  t>e  substi- 
tuted for  the  indispensable  ones.  Appeal  to 
be  directed  to  housewives  and  employers; 

(9)  The  State  mlUtla.  which  functiorui  in 
rural  areas,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Food  for 
Victory  campaign.  The  armed  forces — a  few 
of  them — should  Ije  used  only,  and  that  for 
a  short  time,  to  furnish  an  example  and  in- 
spiration for  the  public  to  help  in  farm  work: 

(10)  Migrant  and  Itinerant  workers  should 
be  better  organized  and  Interstate  arrar.ge- 
ments  entered  Into  to  render  them  more 
available  and  their  movements  followed.  In- 
formation about  war  conditions  In  the  Pacific 
coast  should  be  given  out-of-State  workers  to 
let  them  know  that  Jap  bombs  are  not  drop- 
ping and  it  is  as  safe  as  In  their  own  States. 

(11)  Persons  who  are  deferred  under  the 
Sslectlve  Service  Act  for  farm  work.  The 
number  of  these  persons  will  be  substantially 
Increased  if  the  common  laborers,  who  come 
chiefly  from  the  farms,  in  shipyards,  and  other 
war  Industries  are  not  granted  deferment  un- 
der that  act.  A  definite  deferment  policy  for 
the  steady,  vital  farm  worker,  particularly 
those  doing  "stoop  work."  should  be  adopted. 
At  present  much  manjxiwcr  Is  being  wasted 
by  prospective  farm  workers  simply  standing 
by  and  not  working  as  they  wait  to  ite  called 
to  the  armed  services; 

(12)  Non-Japanese  workers  from  those 
States  which  are  permitted  by  the  War  Relo- 
cation Authority  and  the  Wartime  Civilian 
Control  Administration  of  the  Western  De- 
fense Command  to  employ  Japanese  evacuees 
outside  of  the  military  zones  for  farm  work 
on  a  tmsis  of  exchange  on  a  fixed  ratio.  There 
are  about  120000  Japanese  evacuees  who 
came  from  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  coast  States: 

( 13 )  Aliens  from  countries,  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  mostly  Chinese,  who  are  un- 
der detention  in  the  United  States  for  vio- 
lation of  Immigration  laws.  They  can  be 
released,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  under  Iwnd  to  prospective  em- 
ployers. A  suggestion  has  been  advanced 
that  a  part,  of  their  wages  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  Chinese  Government.  That  is 
a  contractual  matter  and  can  be  lawfully 
done  only  with  the  consent  of  the  worker; 

(14)  The  more  tractable  groups  in  the 
State  and  county  prison  population.  There 
is  no  such  thing  now  as  competition  tietween 
free  and  convict  labor.  Labor  unions  admit 
this.  The  United  States  Attorney  General 
has  rendered  an  opinion  that  products  ol 
prisoners'  work  are  free  to  move  in  Inter-State 
commerce  if  such  products  are  purchased  by 
the  Government  for  the  use  of  the  war  effort. 
Prisoners  can  be  released  for  work  outside  of 
public  works,  in  the  absence  of  an  enabling 
act.  by  granting  them  conditional  parole: 

(15)  Careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  posisble  availability  of  some  of  the  in- 
mates in  correctional  Institutions  for  some 
types  of  work  on  th    farm; 

(16)  It  Is  reported  that  there  are  over  100.- 
000  persons  in  Puerto  Rico,  all  American  cit- 
izens, are  idle  and  are  desirous  of  coming  to 
the  mainland  for  farm  work: 

(17)  There  are  alxiut  160.000  Japanese  in 
Hawaii  who  may  be  evacuated  to  the  main- 
land. As  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  already 
evacuated,  about  two-thirds  of  them  are 
American  citteens.  Their  employment  should 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
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vention  for  the  treatment  of  enemy  aliens 
and  nationals  as  suggested  in  pamgrnph  ( 12 ) 
hereof; 

(18)  In  connection  with  the  Importation 
of  Mexican  laborers,  it  is  reported  that  there 
are  many  thousands  of  ChincM  i:  i  K  ■  :  s 
in  Mexico.  Cential  America,  nui'.ne::.  b  a'.a 
America,  and  Caribbean  countries  who  are 
deslrotis  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  do 
farm  work. 

(19)  These  persons  who  are  in  the  last 
draft  (fourth)  registration,  ages  from  45  to 
65  years.  The  millions  in  this  group  are  un- 
likely to  be  called  to  the  armed  forces  Al- 
though they  are  eager  to  aid  In  the  war  ef- 
fort, the  overwhelming  majority  of  them  are 
not  tielng  used.  This  group  Is  one  of  the  loci 
of  impatience,  dtsputatlousness.  and  dissatis- 
faction In  the  entire  American  population 
which  is  detrimental  to  the  national  morale. 
They  want  to  flpht.  they  want  to  work,  they 
want  to  be  used  by  their  Government.  But 
their  Government  is  not  using  them— yet. 

(20)  Conservation  and  increase  in  man- 
days  of  work  by  closing  or  controlling  gam- 
bling and  other  dissipation  places.  This  is 
not  difficult  to  do  at  present  if  the  Federal 
Government  should  take  the  lead. 

(21)  Reduction  of  days  of  idleness  between 
Jobs  through  the  creation  of  a  central  agency 
with  up-to-the-minute  information  as  to 
the  places  where  workers  are  busy,  their 
numl:er.  when  their  work  will  terminate  and 
whither  they  will  go  next. 

(22)  Factual  Information  should  be  glv«n 
the  public  through  posters,  newspaper  no- 
tices, and  lectures  of  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  inviting 
people  to  use  it  freely  to  locate  Jobs  or  give 
Jobs.  A  certain  type  of  men,  extrovert  but 
stable,  enthusiastic,  all-around  plugger  and 
leader  should  be  selected  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  Its  different  offices. 

ANOTHEB    CH.ALLENGING    PLAN 

I  have  received  a  plan  from  a  manufacturer 
of  farm  equipment  which  is  quite  elaborate. 
He  believes  that  his  plan  will  not  only  reduce 
the  number  of  farm  workers  by  about  800,000 
but  it  will  also  save  '200.000.000  gallons  of  fuel 
and  16.000.000  gallons  of  oil  will  be  saved, 
besdes  saving  700.000  .ona  of  steel 

This  plan  is  quite  elaborate,  practical,  and 
complete.  In  essence,  it  calls  for  the  recall- 
ing of  the  old  farm  equipments,  particularly 
the  tractor,  and  substituting  them  with  new. 
lighter  and  more  efficient  ones.  The  work 
of  substitution  will  be  en  an  open  competi- 
tion among  the  manufacturers.  The  labor 
that  the  substitution  will  require  will  be 
more  than  fully  Justified  by  the  enormous 
amount  of  labor  that  the  new  equipment 
would  save.  The  materials  to  be  used  would 
be  offset  by  the  scrap  of  the  old  equipment 
with  a  saving  of  more  than  700.000  tons  of 
steel. 

It  is  firmly  believed  that  this  plan  deserves 
to  he  examined  carefully  and  Immediately 
by  the  Government  for  it  presents  a  pro- 
gram that  is  at  once  feasible  and  helpful  to 
the  war  effort. 
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J  Whiit  will  happen  to  in>  busineM  after 
\hc  uar? 

3.  How  shall  I  cushion  the  blows  the  post- 
war era  will  bring? 

These  are  the  typical  questions  toeing  a(.ked. 
They  betoken  uncertainty,  stress  of  mind, 
doubts  as  to  the  future.  What  are  the 
answers? 

I  cannot  give  perfect  answers.  To  do  so 
would  require  the  wisdom  of  Athena,  the 
prophecy  of  Cassandra.  I  am  not  endowed 
with  such  gifts,  but  I  have  wrestled  somewhat 
with  the  problem,  and  in  the  welter  of  opin- 
ions, declarations,  and  prognostications  of 
war  and  pxast-war.  one  principle  stands  out 
plainly,  and  that  is  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
private  Initiative  and  enterprise. 

That  seems  to  be  the  will  of  the  people. 
They,  doubtlessly,  realize  that  free  enterprise 
and  initiative  hold  the  greatest  promise  for 
the  future.  It  is  tlie  open  sesame  for  the 
Nation's  future  prosperity  and  happiness. 

During  these  times  of  stress  and  emergency 
the  people  are  getting  a  strong  taste  of  state 
control  of  their  affairs.  They  know  they  are 
not  free  agents,  lliey  gladly  relinquish  their 
freedom  to  buy  and  to  sell.  They  permit  from 
above  direction  as  to  where,  how.  and  when 
they  shall  work.  They  call  the  day  unusual 
that  dees  not  bring  from  Washington  a  new 
regulation  of  their  once-private  affairs.  But 
they  will  not  tolerate  such  control  when 
peace  comes.  Even  President  Roosevelt  real- 
izes this,  for  he  said:  "When  the  war  is  won 
the  powei-s  under  which  I  act  automatically 
revert  to  the  people,  to  whom  they  Ijelong  ' 

The  people  see  Uttle  difference  between  a 
life  of  rigid  state  control  and  the  autnorl- 
tarian  or  totalitarian  way  they  are  sending 
their  sons  to  fight  against.  They  recall  the 
principles  of  free  enterprise  upon  which  the 
Republic  was  launched  166  years  ago. 

When  we  look  around  and  about  us,  private 
business  is  doing  a  magnificent  Job  in  the 
production  of  war  materials.  We  have  dem- 
onstrated beyond  a  peradventure  ol  a  doubt 
to  the  Nazi.  Fascist,  and  Nipponese  world  and 
also  to  ourselves  that  private  business  and 
private  enterprise  can  be  highly  effective, 
highly  successful  to  our  Nation  and  to  the 
Individual.  We  do  not  have  to  adopt  the 
Fascist  or  the  Socialist  pattern  of  hfe  to  get 
things  done.  The  world  has  yet  to  discover 
a  better  system  tl  a:,  the  American  system. 
We  don't  have  to  g  :!•*  totalitarian  way.  we 
con't  have  tc  go  the  Communist  way.  we  don't 
have  to  go  the  Socialist  way.  We  have  our 
own  way — the  Amprican  way — and  we'll  stick 
to  it.  come  hell  and  high  water. 

I  am  firm  In  the  conviction  that  private 
enterprise  can  perform  equally  well  in  peace- 
time— after  the  war  has  been  won.  It  baa 
performed  mighty  well  for  the  one-hundred- 
and  slxty-six-udd  years  It  has  been  the  very 
foundation  of  cur  succ  .-^  ;if  .i  N-';  r.  When 
the  drive  that  comes  1;  ^ni  war  j..l:.  i.m;.  has 
slowed  down  there  will  still  be  immeasurable 
incentive  for  private  business  to  go  forward. 
Private  profit,  personal  ambition,  the  thrill 
that  comes  from  a  sense  of  accomplishment, 
pride  in  the  country  that  gives  \is  the  Bill 
'  of  Rights  and  the  "four  freet!  ms  "  the  dig- 
nity Involved  in  labor  and  w  ;k  all  these 
will  keep  the  wheels  of  Industry  humming  In 
the  production  and  distribution  of  peacetime 
goods  But,  above  all.  we  must  squash  for- 
ever the  thought  that  private  Industry  has 
comt  to  the  end  of  its  rope.  We  must  q  it 
flirting  with  the  notlr-n  'hat  ve  mu=T  r,-  '.  p 
toward  socialism  Cinin:;;:,:' rv:  :  I.-.tiCi'-m 
Let  us  all  affirm  r-nr  Iri;-h  :i.  the  Ar!i(r.,';in 
private-en terprl«-  sys'era 

H;t'.er  t"i.f-  hvsltTic.il.v  w  :T'<irj:rCi  w^m;  ad- 
drt-ssmt;  !.:s  :;a-(:-t.ra.!.-::  N...  •  :  t-'.  '^  '■■■•' 
America   is   a    nation  (I    •,i.tar;..;,es,   ai.c:   b-::. 


livers;  that  it  cannot  con  p*'  u  'P  •!  <  :  :  i- 
tarlsn  state,  either  on  "nr  p^> 'iP,ir-  w  p  :.'v 
or  cm  the  battle  iron:  H.  :  a  i  ,s!  :;t!y 
r,''  ■  '!,,i,*  wf  ■,■(■  a  !ai'  ■;  i.  :  slacker-  i  tuit 
w  r   ,, '  i.    . :.i'!iii    I  . .;    e; , ,;   Pi."'. 

But  our  Nation's  bu8lnt>M!  t -i  ar  ('  i;  :;:  - 
trlahsts,  farm?r8  and  work-;-  ^  i  a  .  - 
g»ged  in  mightily  cramming  r,  <:  -  «  :  i 
down  his  damnable  throat  Anj.iuui  iwv 
enterprise  la  now  outworking  and  or-i"^  - 
ducing  the  regimented  Axis  Industrie*  'lii;\t 
same  American  enterprise  Is  also  producing 
far  ahead  of  schedule  It  la  that  vast  pro- 
ductive effort  baeed  upon  American  initiative 
and  enterprise  and  upon  the  magnificent 
teamwork  of  labor  and  management  that  will 
aid  materially  in  the  eventual  defeat  of  Hit- 
ler's luftwaffe  and  wehrmscht. 

Our  great  President  gave  us  a  1942  schedule 
of  40.000  tanks.  60.000  airplanes,  and  8.000,000 
tons  of  shipping  That  unprecedented  build- 
ing program  will  be  attained.  President 
Roosevelt  recently,  after  his  country-wide 
tour  of  Inspection,  hailed  as  a  promise  t)I 
ultimate  victory  over  the  .Axis  the  record  of 
American  shipyards.  During  the  victory 
fleet  program,  in  which  488  ships  totaling 
5  450.000  deadweight  tons  were  delivered,  the 
average  construction  time  was  reduced  from 
241.8  days  to  70  days. 

In  that  connection.  Rear  Admiral  Emory  S. 
Land,  chairman  of  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
launching  ol  the  Liberty  6ht.p  asi-erted  tl.at 
the  President's  8000.000-ton  goal  for  the 
calendar  ytar  1942  would  be  reached  and 
that  the  16.000.000-ton  goal  for  1943  seemed 
reasonably  certain  of  accomplishment.  He 
added  that  we  are  now  proceeding  at  the 
rate  of  three  ships  a  day.  That  mighty  ton- 
nage will  make  the  necessary  bidep  'f  ^hips 
lor  the  successful  Invasion  ol  :,i  i:  a  p.  an 
continent  and  the  destructii-n  <,:  H. Per, 
Goebbels  and  Goering  and  their  gai  t;  I  cut- 
throat  bandits. 

The  President  also  deplcrtcl  P.i  la.t 
charge  of  complacency  of  the  people.  He  is 
convinced  that  the  Country's  morisle  is  good 
and  Its  nghtlng  spirit  high.  11.  '.•  .s  ample 
proof  that  our  people  "can  tiwie  i;  They 
willingly  accept  rubber,  fuel,  gas,  and  food 
rationing,  railway  schedules  frozen,  with  no 
special  trains  to  football  games,  racetracks  or 
holiday  resorts,  stoppage  of  whisky  ci  vP.- 
tion,  ceilings  on  prices  of  food,  clothing  :<  ;..3 
and  services,  brakes  i:  v  .■<  ^  .: 
Our  Nation  bravely  at;-  '  - 
these  curtailments  of  pr.  a  a 
enterprise  during  the  fmr:c<  :  p 
after,  will  with  the  !-a:.i  u.isrv 
shed  them. 

Ill   that    American    j;  v  ,:«>    <•  •* 
tem    which    wnl    t'"7''n,ii«     •.tiii!':.;- 
the   Iwmb.'-    1 1  ;  m.'    Ia,P;.t:' 
their  ru.ir,  tP^: 
businti-s    (iiiG 
prosper,  then   i 
ol    the   IncPvu; 
busineasm  u.  t 
per.     Th"^*•    t\^ 
freed'  :a    .  ;    v., 
entwinrr!       D'- 
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!■    IS    1.1  a     caPy    tnr 

::.c!u.';r\     ii.    t:'      t 

.,;,P.  ;.a  y.v  \\.  :  K  : 
£■'■)  Pir'S'fs'd  a::d  Pkrwi'^e  prta'-- 
*;•>■*  La  :r.  ail  <  ;it  i  : ;  :  .kt  a:id 
iTicnaaual,  arc  ;r.(  xiric  aaly 
l:\-  \  t  he  ta  .  ■  ai.d  v:  u  k;P  :  Pf» 
other  TPtv  both  (■  nP'>.a»'  1.  ;ra:lif'  ;Pf  i.r«-at 
AraM.aa      ^\^;a:,a 

IPe  i.a,ivpr;i::;'M!t ,  directiv  (  r  .nd.r.-f :  iy .  may 
be  suppl>  :;.►-•  .i  i--:i,\:<r  ;ir^.,,  a  i.:  liie  ]  b« 
now  avaiirb.p  ta^  tne  ir.aiviriuaP  bat  prnn'e 
business  aiid  :nday::v  sPier  'Pe  wa.r  :iai)«t 
supply  tnc  IT. Ejarn\'  i:t  the  }oo<.,  W  her!  'he 
millions  of  Arrifncan  \a'Ulh  ak'^m  ti^.t:  cavp  nn 
C!'-ah;',a  If  busines."-  and  mdiistrv  rt:.<»s  r.  "^t 
p:'--.  K.t  Fuap  (■  mpioymf  nt  for  tPos*-  riatdy, 
a!;.., a.  .'i,:.,a  '*aan:e  to  weak,  ttio.i  tPe  Air.crirhU 
t'Vjifaai  is  c.Kimed.  Tlien  the  poo;  It-  turri  to 
t;:c  Government  fa>r  rePel  Tn  'I'.e  extent 
that  they  do  f-o.  tl'if^v  rfin^qalsb  ai.d  eire  up 
TO  The  '  State  tho.r  cbfr:.'.ht-d  ind: vidiiil 
freed '.imp 

I  ha\f-  u't'Tniost  confiot'iarc  ::.  A:atr:  -a 
business   aia:!   P.dv;-"y      They   *-ll   tnf-  ,       ,^ 
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challenge.  Juat  nx  they  produced  add  dis- 
tributed succeasfiaiy  for  war.  they  fnll  do 
liJcew;»«  for  peace. 

In  the  transition  ff  -r  -x  -  ■ 
Government  must  aomevi ha.  t.-  ■  ^  .  jv  .ther 
«ye  on  ccmmerce.  Industry,  and  prtidncaon 
The  great  problem  we  face  wh^n  t 
•nda  IS  the  carry-over  frcm  a  sy.fem 
»  tnent  for  defense  to  ^ 

:ient  for  peace.  Tl 
b«-  mude  »!th  the  least  poaa^bU-  1:;. 
order  and  d'sturbance;  that  met«n 
must  be  with  a  modicum  of  unemployment 
and  without  the  least  tendency  tow  ird  de- 
pression and  without  the  spiral  of  inflation. 
When  the  armistice  ccmes.  the  Ccvern- 
ment  cannot  with  a  wave  of  its  hanl  as  it 
were.  Just  dirband  the  Army  Wher 
comes.  It  cai-'nct  summarily  (\o<f  d<"w;  ir.ai.i- 
tlon  factories,  stop  f  ^djplaiK-a 

and  remove  all  e^ 
»«u«t  be  a  well-planned.  ~racluai. 
dered  program  of  demobilization  and 
a^uction  As  was  recently  stated  lu  a  re- 
port of  th«  National  Resources  Planning 
Board.  "The  men  and  machines  v^ho  are 
making  tanks  and  Jeeps  and  bcmb< 
Ini;  to  be  as  'out  cf  a  J<.b'  as  the  scklikrs  and 
sailors  when  victjry  ccmes  They  will  pre- 
sen;  many  of  the  same  prrblem^.  a:  d  their 
sudden  dlsml.^sal  in  Its  effect  on  thP  lab<ir 
market,  and  en  the  v^JiTrrp  of  centum sr-pur- 
CbMlBg  power.  Wi.n.  ,^  a-ate  The 
to  onr  national  ecc:. 

"Indeed.  It  is  agreeable  that  It  wtuid  be 
lesB  wasteful  to  continue  some  war  ;rcduc- 
tlon  beyond  absolute  mllUar^;  n^cessiry 
rather  than  to  halt  it  all  p.-ecipitatel|  »t  the 
•une  time  ■ 

A  grave  v---'  •  ^  bility  rest.*  ■ 
ministratUi;  .der*      To  r 
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cponsibility.  it  needs,  in  that  regard,  the 
hearty  collaboration  of  all  vithin  hearing 
of  my  voice  It  needs  the  encoura gemert 
of  businessmen.  Industrialists,  worker;  farm- 
ers and  prcfessicnal  men.  Just  b«  ell  are 
now  mobilized  for  war  so  we  must  ifiobili/e 
gradually  for  the  peace  to  come 

In  this  stupendous  chaiiRe  new  Indus- 
tries must  be  created,  old  indu^tru'?  must 
be  expanded,  private  enterprise  mwr.  <.per- 
at«  at  hign  output  level.*  Npw  :^  uiuIhc- 
turing    m<?thods    mu*i    be    dev  -.  new 

equipment    Invented    to    pr  ciu  •  e    and 

belter    goods    at    lower    prices.      Tri«  re    will 
be  extensive  reaearch  in  the  labtnat  irles  of 
cur  great  private  corporations,   in    (  jr  unl 
versitles    and    in    our    Government    bureaus. 
We  will  rehabilitate  and  modernire  <f  ir  vast 

d  air. 

In 

»ill  be 


transportation  system  by  rail,  w  ■ 
Standards  of  Iiviiik  will  be  ht  . 
Fhort,  we  will  rebuild  Amerirn  Ther- 
new  urban  develcpments,  projecu*  rural  re 
habilitation,  the  better  use  of  express  high 
ways  new  terminal  facilit:es,  Incress^d  elec 
tnfication,  fl(X>d  control  and  retires  ration. 
All  theae  developments  will  open  frf,sh  mar 
keU  for  private  Initiative,  enterpn  <•.  and 
Uiveatment 

Tbat  private  Initiative.  enterj>rtse.  lind  In- 
♦e«tment  wlih  appropriate  er.n  urai  cment 
but  with  a  minimum  of  Governmcii'  rontrol 
and  guidance  will  make  for  full  »'mpl  ^\-Tnent 
and  will  bring  greater  happiness  to  it  c  busl 
neaanian.  the  wage  earner  the  whit  "-collar 
employee,  the  laborer,  doctor,  lawver.  rarmer, 
•11  alike. 

In  this  IranaJtlon  from  war  to  peabe  pr 
Tate  industry  must  be  encouragetl  to  set  up 
private  moneyed  reserves  lor  the  c-oi  version 
to  peacetime  pursuits.  These  resfv-}  micht 
be  use<l  primarily  :or  the  conti:  . 
mer.t  rf  men  in  *he  industrial  y.  i 
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In  England  where  the  excess  profits  tax 
la  up  to  the  hilt,  namely,  100  percent,  the 
Government  after  the  war  Intends  to  give 
back  to  large  corporations  and  icUustnal 
taxpayer*  a  portion  of  these  excess  profit 
taxes  to  l>e  used  to  set  up  such  reserves. 
There  is  In  process  In  our  pending  tax  bill 
a  provision  similar  to  this  English  "Reserve 
Setting-up  Plan  " 

To  my  mind  it  Is  far  better  to  have  such 
Industrial  surplu.s  to  protect  and  irrure 
continuity  of  employtcent  than  to  spend. 
say,  »25  000  OOOOCO  in  any  one  year  for  Work 
Projects  Administration  or  Ptiblic  Works  Ad- 
ministration. Of  cou'-se,  there  will  have  to 
be  somt  public  project*,  some  building  cf 
brldg.s,  rcad.>.  terminals,  dams,  tunnels, 
canals,  l.ut  thfi-e  act.vltie.".  be  the}  of  the 
Nation.  State,  or  city,  ihculd  be  minimized 
and  decent 'aliiTd  as  much  as  possible.  These 
projects  should  not  be  "make  work"  projects 
li\e  It  af  raking  clay  modelling  or  non-essen- 
tial gardening.  Only  essent.al  and  construc- 
tive work  should  be  initiated.  That  work 
shcu!d  te  performed  only  to  take  up  the 
"slack."  as  it  were,  of  private  enterprise  and 
tndu  try.  However,  to  do  all  th  s  we  must 
prepare  the  blueprints  now  In  common 
parlance,  we  must  not  t^e  caught  vnth  cur 
"pants  down"  as  was  th>.  case  just  after  the 
last  war  But  ah.>ve  all.  te  It  remembfred, 
that  private  employment  and  not  Govern- 
ment employment  should  be  the  v.atch  word. 

There  are  many  calamity  howlers  and  scare 
mongers  who  tell  us  that  we  are  in  for  an 
awful  "lump  after  the  war  They  say  this 
despite  the  aforesaid  plan**  already  laid  by 
the  Government  for  the  post-war  era  There 
Is  no  foundation  for  these  fearful  broadca5ts. 

Take  a  look  at  the  record.  Immcdlat?ly 
following  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  business 
bojm  Similarly  after  the  Napoleonic  wars 
this  held  true  There  was  like  prosperitv  di- 
rectly following  the  first  World  War.  Then 
there  was  great  business  activity  and  that 
splurge  lasted  almost  2  years  to  the  summer 
of  1930  It  was  followed  by  a  slump  of  about 
14  months  to  be  fol'owed  by  6  years  cf  tre- 
mendous business  activity  and  prosperity. 

How  long  we  can  enjcy  prosperity  after 
this  war  must  depend  upon  the  policies  we 
adopt  with  regard  to  the  transition  from 
wartime  to  pe.jcetlme  production  Much  aiso 
depends  upon  the  encouragement  that  we 
must  give  to  private  initiative  and  enter- 
prise. 

It  \a  well  to  keep  in  mind,  however,  that 
directly  after  the  war.  business  will  lie  good 
due  to  many  cauf^e* 

First  There  will  be  a  backlog  of  consumer 
demands  for  all  kinds  of  goods,  which  back- 
log IS  being  built  new 

Second  Th'-re  Is  being  developed  a  huge 
purchasing  power  as  a  result  of  the  purchase 
of  Government  bonds  These  bonds  are 
equivalent  to  public  savings 

Third  Then-  is  being  built  up  a  tast  ptir- 
c)  aslng  credit  power.  At  the  pre?ent  time. 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank  by  regulations  im- 
poses rigid  restrictions  on  installment  sales. 
The  minute  th?  lid  is  off  there  will  be  e  vast 
amount  cf  purchasing  on  the  installment 
plan. 

Fourth.  Houses  and  tenements  are  be- 
coming antiquated.  Many  are  mere  sham- 
bles. There  will  be  a  huge  demand  for  the 
construction    of   new   hemes. 

Fifth.  Factory   machinery   and   equipment 

cannot  now  be  replaced  because  of  priorities 

and    shortage    of    materials.     With    the    re- 

"^umpticn  cf  freedom  of  purchase,  there  will 

■    A  veritable  avalanche  of  buying. 

I  therefore,  say  to  the  gentlemen  who  hap- 
!  f  .  be  in  the  restaurant  business.  I  would 
s  r.  tr.e  same  thing  to  those  in  the  dry  goods 
b  isiness.  to  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  can- 
a. •■■■'.■  k    n.  ik>-,   as   follows: 

^'  :  fr   the   war,    there   Is   naught 

-.0    ■.'■,:.     Iremendcus    consumers'    demands 
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should  make  your  business  even  better  than 
what  It  Is  today.  That  increased  business 
will  more  than  cushion  the  blows  that  any 
post-war  era  will  bring." 

In  all  this,  we  cannot  disregard  the  interna- 
tional scene.  In  our  International  dealings, 
we  will  have  to  realize  that  international 
trade  Is  not  a  one-way  street — we  must  buy 
as  well  as  sell.  Many  diastlc  changes  will 
have  to  be  made  In  otir  tariff  laws,  which  laws 
were  devised  during  an  Isolationist  area,  at 
the  time  when  we  snapped  our  fingers  at 
foreign  trade.  That  Is  all  changed  now.  The 
American  people  cannot  ever  again  make  the 
mistake  of  believing  that  we  can  have  pros- 
perity while  the  rrst  of  the  world  collapses. 
We  cannot  hope  to  sell,  for  example,  our  auto- 
mobiles and  our  refrigerators  tc  the  Argen- 
tines without  purchasing  Its  beef:  we  cannot 
hope  to  sell  typewriters  and  radios  to  Aus- 
tralia unless  we  buy  Its  wool.  The  cattle 
growers  of  the  West  and  Middle  West  and  the 
packers  of  this  city  of  Chiccgo  and  wool 
growers  of  the  far  West  may  have  to  temper 
their  demands  upon  Congress  as  to  high 
protective  duties  on  wool  and  canned  beef. 

We  are  delivering  each  year  about  |3,0O0.- 
000.000  worth  of  lend-lease  materials.  We 
have  shifted  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  na- 
tion. Our  tariff  mu?t.  therefore  be  changed 
Eo  that  our  debtors  may  be  able  to  pay  us  in 
kind.  In  goods — foreign  good-s.  The  Imports 
of  these  go«jds  will  In  turn  give  rise  to  nc-x 
foreign  markets  for  our  packaged  goods,  autcs, 
airplanes,  refrigerators,  electric  appliances. 

The  vast  amount  of  ships  that  will  have 
been  built  will  bring  our  commerce  to  the 
ccuntrlfs  of  the  seven  seas.  Our  goods  will 
be  in  demand  the  world  over  London  will 
no  longer  be  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
world.  Even  at  the  prtsput  Juncture,  South 
Africa,  India,  Canada  and  ether  British 
colonial  lands  have  transferred  commercial 
allegiance  to  us.  which  allegiance  will  be 
continued  after  the  peace.  Russia,  as  a  re- 
sult of  cur  relations  with  It.  will  no  longer 
remain  commercially  Insulated.  I  lock  for- 
ward to  a  stupendous  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Government  Also  China  will  become  one 
of  cur  best  customers. 

The  United  States  has  already  acquired  the 
mantle  of  world  leadership  worn  by  Franc*- 
in  the  eighteenth  century  and  by  England 
in  the  nineteenth.  Before  the  war's  end  cur 
two-ocean  navy  will  be  completed  and  we,  not 
England,  will  be  the  greatest  naval  pcwtr. 
Such  overwhelming  naval  strength  will  aid 
us  in  our  future  policing  and  control  of  world 
markets.  There  are  already  more  than  100 
technical  missions  scouring  the  world  for  new 
suppiie.-  of  raw  materials.  Some  are  engaged 
In  the  Belgian  Congo,  m  India,  Iran.  Iraq, 
and  other  remote  places. 

They  are  helping  to  build  new  Industries, 
railroads,  highways,  and  airdromes,  which 
will  speed  our  war  effort.  They  are  also 
building  up  American  good  will  and  develop- 
ing great  potentialities  for  American  trade. 

Our  soldiers  are  on  32  fronts — all  the  way 
from  Iceland  to  the  Solomons.  Many  of  thetn 
are  merchants  farmers,  traders,  engineers, 
manufacturers,  salesmen.  They  will  not  be 
content  after  the  war  to  sell  brushes  in 
Wichita,  manufacture  radios  in  KiUamazex). 
grow  cotton  in  Texas,  grapes  in  California! 
or  make  soda  pop  in  Atlanta.  They  will 
become  a  procession  of  Americans  anxious 
to  play  a  mighty  role  in  the  developing  and 
modernizing  Jungle  and  backward  regions. 
In  this  process  they  will  Increase  greatly  the 
demand  for  American  prcxiucts  and  services. 

Thus.  I  say  to  you  gentlemen  assembled. 
have  no  fe^r  of  what  will  happen  to  this 
country  after  the  war.  Our  opportunities 
win  be  limitless.  Prosperity  will  continue  to 
shower  upon  us  its  blessings  because  we  are 
a  nation  of  workers  and  want  private  initia- 
tive and  enterprise  to  triumph. 
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Operations  of  the  F.  B.  1.  .Against  Activi- 
ties of  the  German  Gestapo  in  the 
United  States 
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HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

TF     MITT!  TIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol    F  tilll  .^FNTATn^ES 

Ut.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowins  address,  which  I  delivered  o\  t  r  the 
radio  on  October  4.  1942: 

The  word  "Gestapo"  is  synon\Tnous  with 
the  word  "terror"  all  over  the  world.  Many 
refugees  In  the  United  States  shiver  at  the 
mere  mention  of  the  vrrrt  ■'(■{^^Ui: '■' "  An- 
mlttedly  it  is  a  hiiue,  rut'-v-^-  v.r;  ,':<;  :Mi 
at  times  clever  or  ■:-.:v;  ■;<!  :..i  B;i*  tH:r.  1 
am  going  to  ci'oui.K  t;,'"  i:%:i.c'..s  <,>t-rr...iii 
Gestapo  of  Heinrith  Hiramlcr. 

Shortly  after  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe 
In  the  fall  of  1939,  H  'Wr  Himmler.  and  com- 
pany set  up  an  operating  branch  of  the  Ges- 
tapo within  the  United  States.  Unquestion- 
ably Its  duties  wrrc  :  p'^rform  acts  of  sabo- 
tage in  connect!  ii  v-.th  our  rroductlon  ol 
war  materials  being  s.  :  :  *.  Br;r:i.' 
and  others  of  the  Ui.;  ;  N.i  j  :. 
undertake  various  other  8unv(i>.\e 
in  our  country. 

Among  Its  other  duties,  our  Ftcl>  r  u  t,:  >a  i 
of  Investigation  is  charged  wi::  i  jimu- 
tlon  of  sabotage,  treason,  and         •  -.  ;  er- 

sive  activities  in  this  country.  Our  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  was  not  asleep,  it 
had  not  been  for  many  months  and  it  had 
gradually  accumulated  a  list  of  suspicious 
alien  agents  known  to  he  operating  in  our 
country. 

In  order  to  provide  for  immediate  com- 
munication >ith  the  Gestapo  headquarters 
in  Hambur/  Himmler  decided  to  build  an 
elaborate,  se  ret  short-wave  radio  station  at 
Centerport,  Long  Island,  right  near  New 
York  City.  Funds  were  sent  over  to  this 
country  from  Germany,  and  believe  it  or  not 
the  station  was  built  and  operated  constantly 
for  the  next  18  months,  but  It  was  built  and 
operated  by  certain  agents  of  our  Federal 
Bureau  cf  Investigation,  wl.  :  i  «  ■  :ned 
their  way  Inside  of,  ai.d  ai:.  .:•.  rating 
closelv  «:'ii  rlif  (;»"rni  m  Gestapo  within  the 
Unilfci  tjiaitfi  Ojiu^equently.  lor  the  next 
18  months  the  contents  of  every  single  mes- 
sage which  went  in  and  out  of  that  secret 
Gestapo  station  were  known  to  our  own  Fed- 
eral B\;ri  au  of  Investigation  and  through 
their.  •     :,      Armv  and  Navy  Intellleence, 

On  Jur.-^  Lfi.  i"-i'  '!■■  Fec!pr;ii  P'.ireau  of 
Investlgiilii.il  'i.  I  :'.•<:  Wia:  U:-  Civapo  bad 
operated  long  enough  in  America  and  they 
Beized  and  imprisoned  33  Gestapo  agents. 
The  arrests  of  these  agents  were  reported  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  operated 
radio  to  the  Gestapo  In  Hamburg  and  in- 
structions were  received  to  lay  low  until  the 
case  blew  over.  This  the  radio  operator  did 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  then  he  resumed 
his  contacts  with  Hamburg  and  kept  this  up 
until  the  operation  of  the  station  was  pub- 
licly disclosed  In  October  1941.  during  the 
trial  of  these  Gestapo  agents.  The  j(  ke  on 
the  German  Gestapo  is  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  actually  netted  a 
profit  ^I.,^^  tl  »:7mo  in  this  transaction, 
after  paviiii  all  (.\|.<  i.m-  of  con.=trurtion  and 

cperaiiGi i    .i.L-ludmg  the   Mr.ar;e.'>   i  !    the 

German  i',-  -■....^hj  spies  in  Amn.i 

I  recall  early  In  1940.  m  a  discussion  with 
Mr    J    E<1pnr  Hoover    Director  of  the  Federal 


Eireau  of  Investigation,  his  coi:cern  over 
.citation  which  had  developed  in  the  Senate 
h  ;.iirLst  the  practice  of  wire  tapping  bemg 
Ir.dulged  in  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. Mr.  Hoover's  concern  was  only  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  might  binder  their 
tise  of  wiretapping  in  kidnapping  and  extor- 
tion cases,  and  also  in  the  only  other  two 
types  of  cases  in  which  it  is  used,  namely, 
espionage  and  sabotage.  He  was  concerned 
because  this  was  their  best  method  employed 
for  keeping  contact  with  the  movements  of 
the  thotisands  of  foreign  agents  running  loose 
in  this  Nation. 

Despite  the  temporary  ban  on  wiretapping, 
however,  that  the  Federal  Btu-eau  of  Investi- 
gation were  able  to  keep  track  of  these  known 
agents  Is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
within    the    first    24    hours    following    Pearl 
Harbor    over    1,000    dangerous    enemy    aliens 
had  been  taken  into  custody  and  since  then 
approximately  12,000  more  have  been  picked 
up  and  taken  care  of  so  that  they  can  no 
longer  be   a   dangerous   menace   to   our   war 
effort      The    effectiveness    with    which    the 
>"e(1er,,'    iiTi'.iU    of    Invest  u  ,i" ;    ii    )::i-    coped 
vr.ii    ti..b    u.'Uace    of    er.eniy    agt:,'-,    oper- 
.  :ng  from  within  our  country,  is  best  proven 
by  the  recent  case  of  the  8  German  saboteurs 
who   were    landed   on   the    beaches   of   Long 
Island  and  Flcr:(:a  Ir,-  submarine  in  groups 
of  4  each  on  J:;-  1^  and  17  last.     The  Fed- 
eral Bureau     '  1  ■    > -•  igatlon  apprehended  all 
8  of  The  .tinb   t    ur-  •*.  :;hin  a  period  of  14  days. 
A    q-.    :.■,:.■      '   p\;\'-.vf    materials   and    the 
hnitiz.i.4    -_u!r;    <i    j;74r>8:;i62,    furnished    by 
the  German  He:    (     n.mand,  were  selr^ed.    On 
being  found  gu.-iy  Ly  military  tribunal  here 
in  Washington.  6  of  these  8  saboteurs  were 
electrocuted  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Jail 
on   August  8,   1942:    1  was  given  a  life  sen- 
tence, and  the  other  30  years  imprisonment. 
Tlie  story  of  the  capture  of  these  agents  Is 
InCiCed  interesting  and  a  fur!  <  r   t-  oute  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Federal    Burp;. a   of  In- 
vestigation.    The   four    who   landed    on    the 
beach  at  Long  Island  were  surprised  around 
midnight  by  a  lone  unarmed  Coast  Guards- 
man on  shore  patrol  who  Immediately  went 
for  assistance.     The  Germans  meanwhile  had 
escaped  from  the  beach  and  had  prcKeeded 
to  a  nearby  country  railway  station,  where 
they  sat  In  pi,.:!:    v,»  w    'i:  rn   4   re;  '■.'■'<:    u.    'hf 
morning  until  Hi.iprijx.ni.  leiy  ",.<<._!  v.  r.ei;  i^ey 
caught  the  first  train  to  the  city.    The  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  was  called  Into 
the  case  at  noon  the  following  day. 

Nevertheless,  the  first  of  these  n  'iians 
was  apprehended  by  the  Federnl  P  .'>  .  of 
Inv-sllgatlon  exactly  7  days  after  he  landed, 
ana  all  of  them  before  being  picked  up  had 
t>ecn  kept  under  (  '^^^  p.  :  .....ce  by  Fed- 
eiAl  Bureau  of  Investiga  ,  ;,  ;t';e]it8  for  some 
time  prior  to  their  capture  In  order  that  their 
accomplices,  headquarters,  etc  ,  could  be  cata- 
loged for  further  reference.  It  Is  of  Interest 
to  note  that  when  these  spies  landed  with 
all  this  money  In  their  possession,  they  Im- 
mediatel  liis' a-ried  the  civilian  clothes  which 
they  brouk-l.  ».rh  them  from  Germany  and 
bought  themseive  some  fine  American  gar- 
ments, and  the  group  had  spent  about  #4,000 
when  tlie  last  one  was  picked  up.  It  Is  of 
Interest  to  note  also  that  so  cleverly  did  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  operate  that 
no  one  of  these  various  spies  knew  that  any 
of  the  rest  of  his  companions  had  been  taken 
into  custody  until  all  were  assembled  in  the 
District   Jail  here   in   Washington. 

How  did  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion operate  so  cleverly?  The  answer  is  aim- 
ply  because  they  had  kept  track  of  these  men 
for  a  number  of  years  while  they  were  living 
in  America.  Two  of  them  were  actually 
American  citizens  and  when  each  in  turn  left 
o  ir  country  to  return  to  Germany  for  his 
sabotage  trail  ie;  'tipir  departure  was  known 
to  the  Federi.:  Biit.iu  of  Investigation.  It 
was  known  what  U^ey  went  to  Germany  for 
and    very    naturally    when    their    return    to 
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America  l>ecame  known,  it  was  a  relatively 
simple  matter  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation to  pick  them  up. 

I  suppxsse  wc  might  well  call  this  Joke  num- 
ber two  on  the  famed  Gestapo.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  my  opinion,  the  Gestapo  blundered 
miserably  in  this  whole  Job.  After  these  men 
had  been  cleverly  schooled  In  Germany,  Just 
before  they  left,  a  colonel  of  the  High  Com- 
mand gave  them  their  final  Instructions.  He 
told  them  that  If  their  work  here  was  even 
partially  successful  they  would  be  of  greater 
service  to  the  Reich  than  several  divisions  of 
combatant  groups.  Nevertheless,  the  Gestapo 
was  dumb  enotigh  to  include  in  the  American 
money  with  which  these  men  were  supplied 
a  number  of  gold  notes  and  a  number  of 
other  bills  on  which  there  were  Japanese  and 
Chinese  markings.  These  the  men  discovered 
on  their  way  across  the  ocean  and  immedi- 
ately threw  thr»ac  bills  out  into  the  broad 
Atlantic,  lest  they  be  the  reason  for  their 
capture  later. 

In  Mr.  Hoover's  ofllce  here  In  Washington 
there  is  a  very  Interesting  exhibit  of  the 
equipment  with  which  these  men  were  sent 
over  here,  and  which  articles  were  recovered 
from  the  beach  sands  of  Long  Island  and 
Florida  by  tlie  Bureau. 

It  appears  that  on  their  way  acroes  In  the 
submarine  each  man  was  outfitted  In  the 
fatigue  unilorm  of  the  Na\7  motorized  com- 
pany of  the  high  command,  district  No.  3. 
This  would  correspoud  with  riir  Marine  Corps. 
The  cloth  in  these  unlf(  n  i-  definitely 
Inferior  to  our  uniforms,  l    noticed  the 

buttons  were  made  of  some  kind  of  a  metal 
alloy.  The  shoes  were  of  interest  In  that 
there  was  no  stitching  visible  on  them  but 
which  seemed  to  be  cf  a  good  c-.'.dr  leather 
and  which  were  equipj.  d  with  a  '  <  ■  y  metal 
toe  plate  and  with  a  heav^  metal  ring  around 
the  heel,  and  I  should  have  thought  these 
would  have  been  very  slippery  on  the  metal 
decks  of  a  submarine.  "The  leader  of  the 
group  carried  a  vei-y  fancy  looking  leather 
brief  case  with  a  lock  and  key.  which  bore 
trademarks  of  American  manufacture  and 
possibly  were  purchased  in  this  country  be- 
fore George  John  Dasch.  an  American  citizen, 
went  to  Germany  for  his  instructions.  From 
this  brief  case  there  was  recovered  $82,350. 
The  rest  of  the  money  was  recovered  from 
cheap  Imitation  leather  zipper  bags  with  false 
bottoms. 

The  explosives  which  they  burled  In  the 
sand  by  means  of  small  short-handled  trench 
shovels  were  carried  in  wooden  boxes  approxi- 
mately 30  Inches  high  by  18  Inches  wide  and 
12  inches  deep  Ttiese  boxes,  well  nailed  and 
bound  with  band  iron,  contained  hermetically 
galvanized  boxes,  which  could  have  been 
tossed  overboard  and  remained  under  water 
for  many  months  without  damage.  I'he  Ger- 
mans brought  with  them  some  very  Ingenious 
sabotage  equipment.  For  instance,  they  had 
some  TNT  demolition  bombs  enclosed  in 
chunks  of  coal,  or  what  appeared  to  be  coal. 
Then  they  had  another  type,  which  was  a 
rectangular  cream-colored  block  about  4 
inches  by  6  Inches  by  2  inches,  and  all  of 
these  bombs  contained  enough  INT  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  four  sticks  of  dynamite,  and 
were  vicious  demolition  bombs,  to  be  sure. 
Each  bomb  had  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom, 
into  which  could  be  piished  either  a  dynamite 
cap  attached  to  a  time  fu.se  or  a  different  type 
detonator,  which  could  be  attached  to  a  very 
clever  timing  device,  which  could  be  set  to 
put  off  the  charge  either  1  hour  or  up  to  14 
days  after  being  placed. 

This  timing  mechanism  is  indeed  ingenious 
The  w;itrh  mf.^hnni<;m  \<^  13-  and  21-Jewel 
mover.;  ;  r!  >«  t.«-:  :  •-'^Ible  type  The  lit- 
tle tirriintr  (;■■.  :rp  ,^  &,^,.uX  3  Inches  long.  1 
inch  v.:;?  a:  'i  :.n  more  than  3 '16  of  an  Inch 
thick;  so  11  could  easily  be  carried  Ir  a  vest 
pocket.  The  dynamite  caps,  which  are  highly 
sensitive  and  very  dangerous  were  likewiae 
very  securely  packed  in  little  wooden  tilaeka 
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with  hoies  bomi  In  them  to  prevent  any  pos- 
sible Jar  or  cllrking  tofCPther  cf  these  clp?  and 
these  little  pac'isges  tco  could  very  p^*i!y  be 
cimed  In  one  i  vest  pocket  Then  • 
teurs  carried  with  them  several  tj-p 
candiary  bombs  One  type  was  a  litt*  care- 
fuUy  machined  gadget  containi' ?  dfTerent 
rhemicaU  l:i  each  part,  which  *  <  i  r>;wed 
tojjether  and  properly  deton&UU  a.jw.L  cau&e 
a  ternfflc  Jnctndiary  flash  of  veri  high 
heat  which  would  quickly  set  fire  to  anything 
in  lu  vicinity  Another  type  was  a  tery  in- 
f^niuus  tounialn  pen  and  pencil  set  jiot  un- 
liks  in  appearance  to  any  if  our  standard 
American  sets  which  can  be  piirchasea  in  any 
stationery  store  or  drug  store.  The  iruntain 
pen  actually  had  an  ink  reservoir  in  it  kind  the 
pen  would  actually  write.  The  pencil,  tcx). 
had  a  limited  amount  of  le«d  and  itj  appar* 
ently  too  was  normal  in  app<  -  - 
when  parts  of  each  were  rem  ■ 
|>e.  -d  to  the  pen  and  the  p.-.ijtr  ad- 

Jus  ::;ade.  11  was  set  to  act  as  a|dp!ayed 

mceiidiary  Oumb 

Ench  of  the  eight  saboteurs  m  -  *  :  >,  ih 
him  as  part  of  his  equipment  a  -  ■  .  icurlty 
and  draft-reKtstration  card,  all  '  ^  i  -i  were 
fake  and  had  been  printed  In  c;-  •:  |  :  and 
jret  would  defy  detection  by  a:;y ::  i  ■.*  a 
real  expert  One  of  the  men.  howt  •. .  r  H  - 
rich  Harm  Heinck  very  foolishly  kefC  upon 
his  person  the  crpv  nt  the  rTPtpr  uViirh  he 
had  signed  for  :.      <  .*•  ■'-.  r.    S  ■■-:  •{-•:    ;i:.d 

this,  of  course,  -ajj  j.  a  ij  ^..v-.^-*. 
he  was  picked  up.  If.  Indeed,  any  ,. 
was  nece«*ar>-. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investl^*on  de- 
serves a  great  df>al  of  credit  fc  ^  pciency 
and  the  competence  which  It  =  *•  j  n  this 
case.  The  Federa:  Jl.-  ;  f  I 
had    signed   confes-:  :     n.    e  ■■. 

saboteurs  before  he  went  on  trial;  i.kl  •  :■  as 
always  been  a  great  mystery  to  rre  -h  ■  ;  v.hy 
we  b'hould  have  gone  through  •  .^  r  —nality 
of  giving  them  such  a  long--* .:  d-i  ^r^l  be- 
fore a  military  tribunal. 

Remark-i*-;"    i;    •'->.'.   .•«  r>-;   :'! 
In  this  rn-f>    1  .',,':•;..■■;.. ~^    ;•    ;<   ;-; 
InC    '-^    ^"     '':'■''    rf '^.a.-lt.i!;','     :(":•■:■{ 
Fed'.'.-...  Bu.-f.iu     ;   I:,'.-s- :;:i-.    :.  ^. 
throughout  the   -.fc-      L.is-   v    •.- 
an  all-time  hu;.  *.'.  i  -«>- <  -d     t 
convictions    ou'      '    </    p*"-;   i.s 
court.     It  hi.  !  pv-  f.,..*'r:    '•i.  :■  w 

F"Ur  year-   u-     ■; 
In  •!  •■  }••■  '.'  ,:  Bu--' 

th^     -A  ,  r    i':     A*"    I  ',.•.    : .;     I  ■'>  ?>> 
t'day  there   .ir'-"  :  >, e;   4  ,><)  f'/.'vT 
f!eld  or  In  tr.i.;..;  ^'       T:,.  :r-  ar.'  :2 
men  in  trainins:  ,i-  ?.'.:  ■:v..f^    ,t:.i 
covers  a  period  il   :.'  ^t-k-  >     • 
graduates  go  Into  t>  i»  { 
Federal    Bureau    of    I 
Investigations   over    t  . 
and     three-quarter      ;: 
Over   fifty    millirr.    P.  ^ 
file   In   Washini;"  *; 

record  over  one  ;.u:.-:;t  .1 
addltloi^al  every  day  in     hf    \-.  < 
Ing  from  applicants  for  wi  lic  .i.    a  i 
tion  planu.  on  war  contract  ]•  h- 
plicants  for  Govern  n.?.*  UKv   fr  :.    • 
•ervlces  etc 

A         ^     .'.s    moet    spectacular    du: 
F  I.  Pureau  of  Investigat  :.i'i   h  i- 

'  remarkable  record  in  solvi;  ,;  jje 
kidnap;ng   cases,   which   har    : ,  ,- 
Since  the  Undbt-rnh  kidnap.    .;   ..v 
acted    bv   C      -r.  vs    1  )    \.  ir, 
by  no  mea    -   .  1   ■        <  v   .<>      > 

be  given  to  ill'.'  f    ■:■  m.  h. ,:•>.,.     ;  i 
tiou   for   the  »«      :     .     a  ;     t -    .         ,, 
to  Joyal  alien  rt>  ".»:    ."i  .:.      .:  Nc 
this     preser."     n  ,r      N  ■      :,,  a  -    :•    ; 
faithful    to    \  ;  •  •      I     :.■.>!    :   .         , 
fear  from   •.  ••   h-i-'  .:    H-.--  ,  .      ;    i: 
tion  or  th«'   .\:: '■:     .•,    p-- ;  •       i-~   tfccu'i.cy 
In  coping  with  the  mr-nace  from  wit  Tin  has 
been  r-'p-r'sibe  f-  r  the  lack  of  vi.^le  -.ce  and 
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the  witch  hunts  of  loyal  aliens  In  this  day 
and  age  as  compared  with  the  similar  period 
during  the  last  World  War.  The  American 
people  know  the  true  story  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  today  I  con- 
gratulate them. 


The  Pol 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  DOiVIENGEAlX 

:•    LOUISIAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1942 

Mr.  DOMENGE-AUX.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
to  abolish  the  poll  tax  in  the  several 
States  became  active,  I  paid  very  little 
attention  to  it,  because  I  felt  at  that  time 
that  this  honorable  body,  who  had  sworn 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  our  coun- 
try, would  also  take  the  same  viewpoint, 
but  it  seems  that  through  politica  fear  or 
j  other  pres.sure  unknown  to  me,  many  of 
'  our  Mfmb«;rs  have  seen  fit  to  disregard 
State  rights  and  the  oath  they  have 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  this  reason  alone 
I  raise  my  voice  In  opposition  to  this 
legislation. 

The  verj  essence  of  the  compact  made 
by  the  Thirteen  Colonies  when  our  Con- 
stitution v,-as  established  was  that  the 
States  would  retain  certain  rights  and 
the  Federal  or  Central  Government 
would  have  only  limited  powers.  This 
was  thought  so  important  at  that  time 
that  in  'he  first  part  of  our  Constitution, 
■  I  section  2,  we  find  "The  House  of 
Rt'pi'icru£ tives  shall  be  composed  of 
Members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the 
people  of  tlie  .';•  ■.':.!;  States,  and  the  elec- 
t  ^rs  in  eaci  State  ;hall  have  the  qualifl- 
r  itions  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
r.  ;.-T>:  ^s  br.i.". -h  of  the  State  legisla- 
!  i:  l<  r.'  ".   ihis  a  clear  mandate  of 

<  u:  Constitution?  This  section  leaves 
::  •  w'  ubt  a.  to  its  intentions. 

I  t.  Id  n  b!  ief  for  the  poll  tax  one  way 
r  ^'>■  -her  Louisiana  outlawed  the 
r«  ;.-•.  tx  :»'<iUir.ments  years  ago.  which  it 
had  a-.  ::.herent  right  to  do,  without  any 
;:.':•  :".ce  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
nv  •  ■  and  in  my  opinion,  any  other 
SM'  .shoLJd  retain  the  right  to  either 
aO'lK-h  th.s  tax  or  to  impose  it,  again 
■Athout  irierference  from  the  Federal 
C  ■.  •-■.rr-nt. 

I  b  ^  •  :T(irt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
C;  ::.::>•  It  is  a  usurpation  of  State 
right^s  anc.  is  directed  toward  the  de- 
-trucnon  of  constitutional  government  in 
'.;  Initec  States.  How  can  we  expect 
:;.a;rdan  the  rights  and  liberties  of 

.:  Sa--  by  this  type  of  legislation? 
1:  ■  b-  n.  -  possible  to  break  down  by 
ihK-i  t\p»-  K.t  procedure,  one  State  law. 
isn't  It  lot'ical  to  believe  that  all  State 
ia-A.     (:•  .  kwise  be  destroyed? 

D  ,ce.  ;;.t  :7iajority  of  this  House  labor 
i;::>ier  the  theory  that  we  no  longer  op- 
erate under  our  Constitution?  Assum- 
ing; this  legislation  is  passed  and  later  de- 
clared constitutional,  and  there  Is  later 
an  unrestrained  usurpation  of  power  by 


the  Federal  heads  of  our  Government, 
have  you  stopped  to  figure  out  the  result? 
Have  we  not  seen  just  recently  in  certain 
countries  the  efTect  of  centralized  and 
dictator  governments?  Is  this  not  a 
lesson  to  tis? 

This  legislation  Is  a  continuation  of  the 
movement  that  is  far  advanced  toda.v  to 
interfere  with  the  social  structure  and 
customs  in  the  South.  This  bill  is  strictly 
unconstitutional  and  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion under  the  guise  of  democratic  equal- 
ity lends  moimtainous  force  to  the  p:ans 
of  the  so-called  intellectual  bureaucrats 
who  now  impregnate  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  such  a  great  extent  that  our 
constitutional  State  rights  are  slowly  be- 
ing crushed  underfoot  and  social  customs 
and  stability  of  our  people  in  the  South 
are  slowly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 

My  colleagues,  let  us  not  be  blinded  by 
present  conditions  and  pressure  groups; 
let  us  reason  this  matter  out  calmly  and 
only  act  upon  matters  which  have  l)een 
entrusted  to  us.  Let  us  not  attempt  to 
steal  the  rights  that  the  States  have  so 
jealously  guarded  since  their  incepMon. 
Let  us  proudly  uphold  our  Constitution  as 
we  have  sworn  to  do  and  not  attempt  to 
change  its  meaning.  The  least  we  can  do 
is  to  refrain  from  smearing  the  memory 
of  those  men  who  risked  their  lives  to 
form  our  Union.  In  fairness  to  the  indi- 
vidual States  of  our  Union,  this  bill  should 
immediately  be  voted  down  and  hurled 
into  the  garbage  pit  among  other  odorous 
matters  of  its  kind,  so  I  respectfully  ask 
a  unanimous  vote  against  this  mea.sure. 


M; 


■.ne!t  tor  Governor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON   EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1942 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  uider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  leading  editorial 
which  appeared  in  today  s  edition  ol:  the 
New  York  Times— Mr.  Bennett  for  Gov- 
ernor. 

This  editorial  presents  in  typical  New 
York  Times  manner  a  thorough,  intelli- 
gent, and  constructive  analysis  of  the 
situation  which  faces  the  electorate  of 
New  York  State.  It  should  go  far  to  con- 
vince the  large  body  of  otherwise  inde- 
pendent voters  who  should  be  their  can- 
didate for  Governor  to  be  elected  on  No- 
vember 3. 

Those  of  us  from  Brooklyn  have  long 
known  of  the  qualifications,  experience, 
and  background  of  Mr.  Bennett  which  so 
admirably  qualify  him  for  the  high  office 
of  Governor  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
in  this  way  to  bring  those  qualifications 
to  the  attention  of  all  who  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

MR.   BENNETT   FOR  COVISNOB 

Three  weeks  from  today  the  people  of  New 
York  win  elect  a  Governor.    This  newspaper. 
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which  m  the  past  has  given  Its  support  sue-    ] 
cesslvely  to  Alfred  E    Smith,  to  Franklin  P 
Roosevelt,    and    to    Herbert    Lehman,    new 
recommends  to  Its  readers  the  candidacy  of 
John  Bennett. 

Two  major  reasons  underlie  this  choice. 
First,  we  believe  that  the  Democratic  Party 
in  this  State  richly  deserves  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence on  the  record  It  h:,-  ivrip  in  office 
Second,  we  believe  that  M'  Bennett.  If 
elected,  will  make  an  able,  conscientious,  and 
hard-working  executive,  whose  energy  and 
Interest  during  the  whole  of  the  next  4  years 
will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  governor- 
feh.p  of  New  York. 

Let  us  begin  by  asking  what  good  reason 
can  be  offered  for  a  change  of  adminlsUatlons 
at  thi.-  time.     Has  the  Democratic  Party,  as 
represented    In    the    State    government    at 
Albany,  been   Incompetent,  dishonest,  hesi- 
tant. Indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the  pecp'.e. 
cut  of  touch  with  the  temper  of  the  times? 
In  an  effort  to  make  a  case  for  a  change  of 
admin  stratlons.    the    Republican    candicate 
pictures   the   State  Government   as   •'loaded 
with    political    inccmpcients,'    Its    agencies 
"sunk    ever    lower   under    political   domina- 
tion." while  "the  cobwebs  have  grown  thicker 
In  every  corner  of  the  State  administration." 
This  is  a  picture  which  can  strike  few  Inde- 
pendent voters  as  bearing  much  relation  to 
the    facts.     The    record    of    the    Democratic 
Party  at  Albany,  from  the  days  of  Al  Smith 
forward,  has  been  a  record  cf  successful  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  the  State.     The  public 
business  of  a  great  commonwealth  has  been 
handled    efficiently.    Standards    of    hcnesty 
have     been     h'gh     Administrators     of     the 
ability  of  Robert  Moses  have  been  developed 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  do  good  work. 
Meanwhile,  over  the  space  of  20  years  and 
under  the  leadership  of  three  forward-looking 
Governors,  the  Democratic  Party  at  Albany 
has    written    a    chapter    of    Intelligent    and 
humane  social  legislation  unmatched  In  bril- 
liance iu  any  State  in  the  Union.     During 
the  same  20  years  the  Republican  Party  at 
Albany  has  been  run   by  local  party  tosses 
with  no  apparent  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  living  in  a  changing  world  and  a 
record  of  persistent  opposition  to  cU  forward- 
looking  measures  which  amounts  almost  to 
genius. 

There  are  good  reasons  fcr  giving  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  in  this  State  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence. There  are  al.'-o  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  Mr.  Bennett  would  make  a  suc- 
cessful Governor.  He  is  honest,  capable  and 
industrious.  He  is  certainly  experienced. 
He  has  served  for  12  consecutive  years  In  a 
highly  responsible  State  office  and  there  is  no 
man  In  Albany  who  has  a  belter  first-hard 
knowledge  of  the  business  of  New  York  He 
is  enough  of  a  liberal  to  have  served  suc- 
cessfully in  two  strongly  liberal  State  admin- 
istrations, and  he  Is  enough  of  a  conservative 
to  be  a  steadying  Influence  in  a  time  of  risk. 
Per  these  reasons  and  on  these  grounds  we 
endorse  his  candidacy. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  those  Demo- 
crats and  these  independents  who  may  now 
be  planning  to  vote  against  Mr.  Bsnnett  for 
either  one  of  two  quite  contradictory 
reasons — either  because  they  Intend  to  vote 
fcr  Mr.  Dewey  "in  order  to  repudiate  the 
New  Deal."  or  to  vote  for  Mr  Alfnnge  "in 
order  to  upl^old  the  New  Deal"— owe  it  to 
themselves  to  reconsider  the  choice  that  lies 
before  them. 

The  national  administration  Is  not  an  issue 
In  this  State  election.  A  vote  for  Mr.  Dewey 
will  "repudiate"  nothing  V-.'  t  r  ;  !  -f  good 
government  at  Albany.  A  '  •  '  '  ^i"  Al- 
fange  wlU  not  only  be  h  «  d  vote,  cast 
for  a  candidate  who  car.:.  :  v,  a  and  whom 
the  President  himself  ;'.  •  s  :.ot  support:  from 
the  liberars  point  of  v.tw  it  will  also  be  a 
destructive  vote,  with  no  other  possible  con- 
6  .iUi':.ce  :l..i!i  lu^p'.rs  tc  t^rcw  out  of  office 


at  Albany  the  party  that  has  made  New  York 
•i  model  of  progressive  and  intellljently 
-  vial-mindfd  government 

We  believe  that  the  right  choice  is  fi  show 
of  confidence  in  the  Democratic  Party  on  its 
record  and  a  vote  for  Mr.  Bennett. 


W'<.e   F''--:""ut've   Act'on  Dr"5hc?!'v   M'">'ii- 
iie.s   Laemv   .Aliin  Cia>siiKalioa 


Nation's  friends,  and  In  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, which  Mr.  Biddle  supports,  lifting  the 
requirements  of  the  literacy  test  for  the  older 
generation  of  olicus  who  are  otherwise  eligible 
to  become  citizens.  What  these  policies  say 
is  that  we  shall  try  to  recognize  our  friends 
wherever  we  find  them;  that  we  know  they 
exist  not  only  among  the  foreign -bom  here 
but  in  luly,  in  France,  in  the  whole  of  con- 
quered Euiope. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Ocicber  13,  1942 

Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  May.  In  an  open  letter  to 
the  Attorney  General.  I  urged  tha',  the 
classification  of  enemy  aliens  be  drasti- 
cally modified.  I  pointed  cut  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  loyal  to  this 
country  were  forced  to  be^r  this  unjust 
stigma. 

Last  v.eek.  with  officers  of  the  Order 
of  the  Sons  cf  Italy,  I  presented  at  the 
White  House  petitions  sipneO  by  over  30.- 

000  people.  These  petitions,  circulated 
by  the  Sons  of  Italy,  asked  for  prompt 
action  on  my  bill  (H.  R.  6763)  to  expedite 
the  citizenship  of  aliens  with  sons  in  our 
armed  forces.  The  petitions  also  asked 
for  administrative  action  as  suggested  by 
me  last  May. 

That  administrative  action  has  happily 
been  forthcoming,  as  far  as  Italians  are 
concerned.  The  Attorney  General  has 
finally  announced  that  Italians  in  Amer- 
ica will  no  longer  be  called  enemy  aliens. 

1  hope  that  similar  action  will  be  taken 
with  respect  to  other  so-called  enemy 
aliens  who  have  boys  in  the  service,  or 
can  otherv.'ii^e  be  assumed  to  be  whole- 
heartedly against  cur  enemies  in  this  war. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  October  13.  1942,  commending 
the  Attorney  General's  action. 

HE  WHO  HAS  FAITH  IN  IT.\LT 

In  his  Columbus  Day  speech  last  evening 
Attorney  General  Biddle  stated  that  out  cf 
600.000  Italians  In  this  country  classified  10 
months  ago  as  enemy  aliens  only  2211  had  eo 
conducted  themselves  as  to  merit  Intern- 
ment: and  that  he  had  therefore,  with  the 
President's  approval.  Issued  an  order,  effective 
next  Monday,  removing  Italians  fiom  the 
enemy-alien  list. 

On  the  evidence  he  could  not  do  otherwise . 
The  600,000  Italians  of  alien  citlzenihip.  the 
6.000.000  Americans  of  Italian  ancestry,  have 
proved  their  loyalty  to  American  principles. 
Fascism  may  have  hypnotized  some  of  tliem 
for  a  time.  It  hypnotized  ome  Americans 
of  the  older  stock.  When  the  t?st  came 
fascism  died  among  them.  They  looked  again 
at  Mussolini  and  saw  that  tiny  man  as  he  Is: 
a  strutting  pvgmy  unworthy  to  tread  the  soil 
honored  by  Mazzinl.  They  remembered  Gari- 
baldi, crying  In  the  teeth  of  the  ajjoeasers: 
"He  who  still  has  faith  In  Italy,  let  him  follow 
me."  They  sr^w  tr^f  shame  and  mlf«ry  Into 
which  their  b'^  .  :  homeland  has  been  led: 
Italy  as  truly  conquered,  as  Uuly  b€:rayed  as 
Prance  has  been. 

More  than  Italy   and  the  Italians  Is  In- 
volved  in   this  open  hand  extende<i  to  the 
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IN  THE  HOLSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Ccti.ber  12,  1942 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  pcr- 
nission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit 
for  the  Record  the  address  made  by  me 
to  the  Idaho  State  I>emocratic  Conven- 
tion at  the  Idaho  State  Capitol  on  August 
29. 1942: 

Fellow  Democrats,  we  live  In  n  greet  State 
l:n  a  great  Nation.  Today  we  are  assembled 
1  1  a  State  convention  to  consider  the  prin- 
ciples and  adopt  the  polic'es  that  we  will 
submit  to  the  people  of  our  State  for  the 
conduct  of  the  public  business  at  a  time 
in  the  world's  history  when  destiny  has 
placed  upon  our  country  and  upon  our 
Democratic  Parly  the  greatest  responsibUity 
In  protecting  civilization  and  shaping  world 
affairs  that  has  ever  been  placed  on  any 
Nation  and  any  political  parly  at  any  time 
in  the  world  s  history. 

We  know  that  due  to  the  failure  of  past 
civilizations  to  meet  their  responsibility  In 
administering  human  affairs  in  the  time  of 
test  the  world  was  submerged  In  the  ob- 
scurity and  savagery  cf  the  dark  ages. 

In  this  hour  of  emergency,  when  we  and 
cur  civilization  are  tjeing  put  to  the  test 
tnd  we  contemplate  the  rcsponsibillly  placed 
upon  ovir  country  and  know  the  reliance 
Iilaced  upon  our  great  political  party  by 
the  American  people  to  protect  and  safe- 
iruard  all  we  have  achieved  in  establishing 
one  of  the  most  liberal  and  finest  forms 
of  government  on  earth  and  to  safely  lead 
us  to  a  higher  and  finer  civUlzatlon — a 
civilization  that  we  are  pouring  forth  the 
llower  of  our  manhood  and  sacrificing  our 
treasure    to    protect    and    advance 

We  are  overwhelmed  by  the  immensity  of 
our  undertaking  and  tremendous  rcspwnsl- 
bllity  of  every  American  citizen  and  the  vast 
responsibility  resting  directly  on  our  great 
political  party  and  our  grer.t  leader,  our 
I>res.ident  and  Commander  In  Chief,  FranKlin 
D.  Rcosevelt.  a  leader  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  must  support  to  the  utmost 
m  meeting  this  supreme  test.  Our  first  task 
Is  to  win  the  war.  Our  boys— the  flower  of 
our  manhood— have  nobly  responded  and  are 
flghting  magnificently  on  every  far-flung 
front.  Our  military  manpower  has  taken  up 
Its  stupe:  '  .»  -isV  (.nd  are  making  glorious 
eacrlflcee  <  :\  t!  <  ;-!<  road  to  victory  that 
our  Nation  and  our  lorm  ot  government  may 
survive  and  the  democratic  principals  of  rot- 
ernment  shall  prevail,  and  now  with  c.-ir  ^ 
responding  nobly  to  their  duty,  moiu  >  t  i.n 
labor  must  do  no  le.'-  I  ry  cncrgv-.  every 
resource  we  have  mu^i  bt  ^yp'\  ?*nd  oirtcted 
'    to  one  end— victory. 

When  i!i  -  '-nr'ince  of  our  NkUou  m  blood 
and   treiuv  .;.    i.^   brought  victory— then   U 


A:]t>i,l 


Will  be  that  a  greater  diffct  retpcn«lbi 
deccrnd  on  cur  political  party— to  s 
t&at  this  great  political  edifice— the 
Bwnt  of  thes<-  United  States  of 
safeguarded  and  protected  and  our  A 
way  of  life  is  made  aecure  »o  that  out 
may  continue  to  enjoy  the  full 
liidiTidua!  opportunity  bequeathed  tr. 
our   children    by    the   painstaking    ci 
foresight  of  the  bulldertj  of  this  great 
Let  every  one  of  lis  bend  our  eflori-s 
laaiE  of  prcsemng  the  priceless  priv 
have  inherited  and  1ft  u«  hand  dowi 
Buccemors  a  stronger,  freer,  and  belt 
trnmrr.l. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  DELANEi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA    1VE3 


Tuesday .  October  13.  1942 

Mr.  DE:  an-  V  M  Speaker 
J»*ave  to  exi'-tiu  my  urt.iiik.>;  in  t 
oRD.  I  Include  tho  followinK  tt-xt 
Attorney  Geneiars  .sp»»ech  and  «. 
Irom  the  New  York  Times: 
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On  his  way  across  the  AMantl 
India    as  he  suppc-^d     • 
for  Japan,  that  tabulrii 
about  in   the  bocit  of  Marco  Polo 
ntidirg  Japan   was  not  as  easy  at    . 
1M3  for  Gen    Jimmy  EXx^little  and  hii 
ion  ot  bcmtMTS.  Columbus  had  but  l 
formation      Yet    he    was   doing    beti 
he  knew.     He  was  on  hla  way  t 
mnmiely  better  than  f\ndin«  Japan 
hi,*  time,  other  men  informed  the  w 
he  had  discovered   America 

On    this   day   the   people  of   a 
look  back  through   the  march  of  t 
and  a  half  centuries  to  honor   the 
mind   and    courageous  jpirit   of  Ch: 
Columbus  that   led  men  across  the 
ocean      But    we    In    America    do    m< 
repeat  the  praises  of  a  hero;  for  it  Is 
way  of  acknowledging,  witbm  ou 
great  gift  of  the  land 

In  the  land  cur  heritage  l)egin5 
dom  we  are  now  helping  to  defent 
places  of  the  world  has  root  in 
•oil.  Between  us  and  this  good  earth 
the  bond  Is  mere  than  material:  t 
been  a  giTe  and  take  of  something 
us  than  goes  Into  the  working  of 
the  growing  of  crops. 

This  is  9o.  1  think.  In  all  ccuntri 
men  are  now  fighting  to  defend  the 
Sooner  than  give  up  this  precious 
they  would  go  down  fighting;  yet  the 
ccunt    that    freedom    won    until 
grcund  is  free  beneath  their  feet. 

ITALY  S  HtSTOaT   tEC.\LLED 

No  people  knows  as  well  the  me 
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a  liberated  land,  none  feels  the 
terribly,  as  the  nation  which  has  ha 
lost    It.     There  are,  among   you. 
ard  women  who  loved  what  once  w 
There    are    tho^e   who   call    that   o'.d^ 
their  own.     Within  them  burns  the 
a  people  who  time  a:^d  a^am  aiose 
the  arms  of  the  invader  of  their  st'. 
of  Spain,  of  Prance,  of  Austria. 

Through  generations  these  defenders 
fooBbt  and  lost.  Yes;  they  failed  i  !  •^■'■r^ 
criMbcd;  but  the  unresting  love  :  >  .  i 
that  was  theirs  would  not  qtuec.  *  u.a  not 
let  them  put  down  their  weapons  ard  resign 
ttaemsrlves,  as  Dante  once  ex;  .;,  '"VO 
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savor  the  salt  of  the  bread  of  others,  and 
know  how  hard  a  road  the  going  up  and  down 
another's  stairs"  Tliey  fought  until  they 
could  lose  no  more,  and  then  the  dream  was 
theirs  Late  in  the  la.st  century  Italy  had  won 
her  independence     The  land  was  free 

Free  and  umted:  but  now  that  dream  Is  1 
gone,  and  in  the  halls  of  Rome  a  Jackal  cowers. 
But  the  seed  of  liberty  Is  too  deep  In  Italian 
ground,  the  growth  Is  too  sturdy  to  be  un- 
rooted There  are  too  many  reminders. 
TherL  are  great  names,  far  In  a  glorious  past. 
that  come  back  to  stir  the  memory  of  the 
present 

To  you  of  that  other  braver  Italy,  to  the 
d.OOO  000  Americans  born  of  her  people,  and 
to  those  other  millions  who  may  hear  our 
voices  across  the  sea.  there  is  need  but  to 
recall  those  name?'  and  the  dream  cannot 
die:  Dante  himself,  breaker  of  the  spell  of 
antiquity:  Galileo,  wanderer  among  the  stars 
who  heard  the  command  of  reaction,  to  keep 
silent  and  would  not:  Leonardo  da  Vlnci. 
Michelangelo.  Tasso,  Ariotto — all  the  great 
men  who  searched  and  found  new  paths  to 
the  liberation  of  man's  spirit. 

UCUXS  CAKIBALOI  3  STAND 

Let  us  glance  back  less  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  There,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Gari- 
baldi hopelessly  outnumbered  by  the  French, 
his  shirt  Ijespattered  with  the  blood  of  his 
own  legionnaire.'',  turned  to  those  In  his 
council  who  would  have  played  appeaser, 
crying.  He  who  stll)  has  f>  ith  In  Italy,  let 
him  follow  me."  and  carried  on  the  fight, 
guerrilla  fashion,  from  the  hills.  Today 
through  conquered  Europe  the  guerrlllaa 
still  shoot  the  invaders 

We  need  but  to  remember  Mazzlnl.  exiled 
to  poverty  and  a  London  garret,  waging  from 
there  his  lonely  battle  for  the  liberation  of 
his  country  and  Cavour.  boldly  shaming 
the  Moderates  In  the  revolution  of  1848. 
sounding  the  keynote  of  his  life  struggle 
when  he  bruke  Into  their  hemming  and  haw- 
ing to  say  to  them:  "Why  go  on  begging  for 
little  or  nothing?  I  propose  that  we  demand 
a  constitution  '" 

Out  of  such  spirits  Italy,  the  nation,  was 
shaped.  LUe  our  own  Nation,  that  Italy 
had  the  memory  of  names  which  marked  her 
as  a  land  o:  the  free. 

Italians  have  given  us  again  and  again  this 
theme  of  freedom  of  the  land — of  the  shak- 
ing off  of  opprfsston.  In  her  paintings,  in 
her  literature,  in  all  the  great  expression  of 
her  being,  renascence — rlsorglmento — runs 
lUte  a  bright  thread  binding  her  gift  of  genius 
to  the  work.  While  our  own  American  Revo- 
lutionists w  ere  rising  to  the  consciousness  of 
their  destiny.  Alfierl  was  crying  out  to  his 
pe<.ple  in  R^me: 

"The  seeds  of  liberty  may  be  suppressed 
By   spilling   human    blood,   but    not   extin- 
guished. 
And  often  imes  from  blood  they  shoot  again 
Wiih  fresh  luxuriance. " 

LEOPABDI    IS    QVOTFD 

When  An.erica  was  building  a  nation  after 
her  newly  won  Independence.  Lecpardl  gave 
voice  to  the  bitter  wlstfulntss  of  Italy,  saying: 

■  Unhappj  he  who  dies  in  war.  not  for  his 
dear  country,  fighting  for  wife  and  children, 
but  for  seme  alien  cause,  so  that,  dying,  he 
cannot  say.  My  country,  the  life  thou  gavest 
me    I  now  I'estore.'  " 

Such  a  heritage  dees  not  die  with  the 
burning  of  booki.  Destroy  the  record,  exile 
the  teacher,  persecute  the  ..dherent;  you  can- 
not divert  the  destiny  cf  a  people;  a  people 
that  has  produced  and  paid  Its  homage  to 
men  like  Cnrducci,  Verdi.  Marconi,  Puccini, 
Caruso.  Tos-.-anini;  a  people  with  that  blcod 
in  Its  veins  will  not  turn  forever  from  such 
a  past  and  IxDw  down  before  the  "little  men" 
oX  Europe. 

Nc:  forcv.;r  and  not,  as  history  goes,  for 
long.    Today  there  are  stillen,  silent  watchers 


lining  the  streets  of  Naples  and  of  Rome,  and 
stepping  aside  on  country  roads  to  make  way 
for  another  foreign  army  as  It  marches 
through  and  pauses  to  give  them  arrogant 
commands.  Yet  another  invader!— for  that 
is  what  this  brutish,  swastika-wearing  horde 
masked  as  friend  and  ally  has  become  to 
Italy, 

The  mask  is  thin.  It  deceives  no  one— not 
even  the  man  who  calls  himself  II  Duce.  To- 
day the  nation  that  was  Italy  is  prostrate. 
Her  people  know  they  have  been  betrayed, 
and  they  see  the  shadows  of  a  new  enslave- 
ment lengthening  over  the  land,  more  ter- 
rible than  any  that  their  forefathers  knew. 

Within  a  few  da>-s,  20  years  will  have  pa.-:sed 
since  Mussolini  marched  on  Rome.  To  the 
people  of  Italy  they  have  been  years  of  reve- 
lation, tragic  and  ever  more  tragic.  The 
plague  of  fascism  overran  Italy  In  a  moment 
of  Internal  strife,  confusion,  and  post-war 
economic  weakness  from  which  the  na:ion 
was  gradually  but  surely  emerging.  It  over- 
ran Italy,  concealing  Its  underlying  purpose 
by  talk  of  "work,  order,  and  discipl  ne  ' 
Many  fell  for  those  labels  and  failed  tc  see 
the  criminal  contraband  of  war  and  tyranny 
that  they  covered. 

Mt7SSOUNI   IS    ASSAILED 

Soon  these  people  of  Italy  began  to  see  tha 
product  of  their  labor,  their  earnings,  and 
the  youth  of  their  country  wasted  in  useless 
wars  They  witnessed  the  saber-rattllnf;  an- 
tics of  this  prancing  dictator;  they  listened 
to  the  bomb:»st  of  his  speeches,  while  taxes 
piled  up.  and  the  country  was  dralmd  to 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  a  single  man. 

Through  the  thin  shell  of  a  new  induUrlal 
order,  the  fraud  of  fascism  began  to  ihow. 
The  people  of  Italy  did  not  like  It,  They  were 
disturbed  They  were  unwilling  to  trade 
their  nation's  birthright  for  that  particular 
pottage.  Their  peace  and  their  frcdcm  were 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  a  few  apartment 
houses,  a  new  batch  of  railroad  timet-iblcs. 
They  saw  their  country  being  maneuvered, 
ever  closer  as  the  years  passed,  to  the  vortex 
of  an  aggressor's  war. 

Where  was  the  strength,  the  dignity  ot  the 
great  nation  that  had  been  promlsi.-d  by 
Mussolini,  the  Fascist?  A  proud  peopli  still; 
but  here  was  their  leader,  cringing,  waiting 
for  crumbs  from  the  table  of  the  fuehrrr. 

Today  the  people  of  Italy  are  sick  of 
F<(!;cism.  sick  of  Mussolini,  and  particularly 
sick  of  Adolf  Hitler.  In  their  hearts  Is  an 
echo  of  the  sad.  prophetic  lines  that  Byron 
loved,  warning  Italy  not  to  let     •     •     • 

"•     •     •     the  stranger's  sword 
Be  thy  sad  weapon  of  defence,  and  so, 
Victor    vanquished,    thou    the    slave    of 
friend  or  foe." 

We  are  in  an  age  when  unarmed  civilian 
populations  can  no  longer  hope  to  natch, 
with  sheer  courage,  the  machine  guns  of  an 
army  of  conquest.  Goaded,  tortured,  they 
rear  their  heads  and  try.  The  humil  atlon 
becomes  more  than  proud  and  bitter  patriots 
can  bear.  A  gold -bedecked  gangster  cf  the 
Gestapo  Is  shot  In  Paris.  A  glorified  as:>assln 
Is  given  a  dose  of  his  own  medicine  in 
Czechoslovakia.  But  there  follows  only 
heartbreak  as  compatriots,  hostages  In  Na?:l 
hands,  are  killed  a  hundred  for  one  in  re- 
prisal. This  Is  the  answer  of  criminals,  and 
the  Nazis  have  made  It  theirs.  The  crime  is 
systematic,  machine  like.  For  a  time  it  puts 
off  the  reckoning. 

riCHT  FOR  FPEEDOM  RECOUNTED 

But  no  matter  how  deadly  the  machines 
men  fashion,  there  remains  an  area  cf  the 
spirit  which  they  cannot  reach.  In  a  world 
which  has  tasted  of  freedom  there  Is  a  com- 
munication that  eludes  the  censor,  radiate* 
from  the  concentration  camp,  and  hovers  in 
the  very  air  above  the  firing  squad.  I.i  na- 
tions and  men  who  have  known  freedom  there 
Is  a  quality  of  the  will  that  goes  on  he-Kllesj 
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of  bullets.  It  persists.  It  must  assert  itself; 
and  if  need  be.  In  the  end  It  will  make  the 
machine  Its  own  to  command. 

Here  In  America  we  are  building  that  ma- 
chine. Here  in  America  some  600.000  Italians, 
technically  alien  enemies,  are  Joining  mil- 
lions of  Americans  of  Italifin  parentage,  in 
the  building  of  It.  They  are  working  side  by 
side  with  other  millions  who  have  in  them 
the  blood  of  the  French,  the  Norwegians,  the 
Belgians,  the  Dutch,  the  Poles,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  other  conquered  peoples  of  Europe. 

To  amass  the  full  might  of  this  new  ma- 
chine In  all  Its  vast  proportions  Is  taking 
time.  To  bring  Its  weight  to  bear  upon  the 
enemy  will  take  more  time — yes,  and  more 
sacrifices  by  our  people,  more  of  the  lives  of 
our  men  But  not  these  nor  any  other  cost 
of  victory  will  stop  us  now. 

Fascism  stands  in  mortal  fear  of  revolt. 
Tiiat  is  why.  In  Italy  today,  an  unarmed 
civilian  population  Is  staring  Into  the  barrels 
of  machine  guns— Nazi  guns,  brought  Into 
their  country  by  special  Invitation  of  Benito 
Mussolini.  That  Is  why  storm  troopers  patrol 
the  streets  and  the  Gestapo  lurks  In  the  by- 
ways. The  "strong  man"  of  Italy  has  hidden 
himself  behind  a  curtain  of  German  steel. 

RKVOLT    AGAINST     i  *.    i     -M        N 

But  tlie  revolt  agaluit  lulluu  fascism, 
nevertheless,  cannot  be  kept  down.  It  has 
already  started.  Here  In  the  United  States. 
In  American  buildings  and  American  fac- 
torlei»,  Italians — thousands  upon  thousands 
of  them— are  already  In  revolt  against  the 
government  of  Mussolini.  By  their  labors 
they  are  fighting  tills  man  who  has  betrayed 
and  declared  war  upon  them  By  their  own 
hnnds  they  are  hastening  his  defeat 

To  America,  and  to  the  United  Nations, 
this  resistance  to  fascism  means  more  guns 
for  our  soldiers,  more  ships  for  our  sailors. 
more  tanks,  planes,  and  bombs  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  America— yes,  even  more  Important 
than  the  accounts  that  come  to  us  of  unrest 
on  enemy  soil.  Our  production  of  war  ma- 
terials must  not  lag.  The  need  Is  huge  and 
we  must  Keep  abreast  of  It  Every  extra  min- 
hour  of  labor  for  our  factories,  on  our  rail- 
roads and  farms.  Is  vital  now.  Any  American 
who  falls  to  recognize  this  fact  Injures  the 
catise  of  the  United  Nations  In  our  common, 
all-out  war  effort. 

In  that  body  of  loyal  workers,  there  are 
those  who  have  eiven  more  than  their  labor. 
Into  the  war  af^lnst  the  Axis  they  have 
sent  their  own  sons.  These  Americans  of 
Italian  ancestry  will  help  Italy  again  to  be- 
come a  free  nation.  In  each  division  of  the 
United  States  Army,  nearly  500  soldiers,  on 
the  average,  are  the  sons  of  Italian  immi- 
grants to  America.  Many  more  are  of  older 
Italian  origin.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that 
these  men  are  abundantly  represented  In  the 
list  of  heroes  who  have  been  decorated  for 
bravery  since  December  7,    1941. 

RECALLS    BRAVERY  OF  ITALIANS 

One  of  these  men,  Lt.  Willibald  C  Bi- 
anchi.  charged  an  enemy  machine-gun  nest 
on  Battan  Peninsula.  He  was  wounded,  but 
he  silenced  the  Jap  pillbox  with  band  gre- 
nades. Then^he  climbed  on  top  of  a  tank 
and  manned  an  antiaircraft  gun  Again  he 
was  wounded.  But  he  went  on  fighting  until 
he  was  hit  a  third  time  and  disabled.  He 
wa«  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  upon  the  recommendation  of  Geu. 
Douglas    MacArthur. 

I  could  < '.;  v  u  of  many  others — Salvatore 
Battaglia  :.  ■'■•■  tarried  as  "missing  in  action 
in  the  Central  Pacific,"  awarded  the  dis- 
tinguished service  crtss  for  hi*  part  In  a 
torpedo  a- -'u  K  ii.  !!;»•!■-.•:>■»:  M,:a,''.".  '^:.i 
8gt  Georgt-  Braga,  v-h  -  tr.;;':!"  a  r.  i^n  in'-'.-s 
No  Mans  Land  on  Ba'a:.:!  Peninsula,  run- 
ning a  gauntlet  nf  r.-( !..:  <-2:ii;;  fire  to  t':ve 
Vital  lnforir..r  ...  u  tj  Ari.t-;  .^  ;^;.s  >,■  lu.i  g 
another    pusUn.n. 


It  Is  a  long  list,  and  an  Inspiring  one  It 
does  not  surprise  me  that  this  Is  so.  Per- 
haps. It  surprises  Mussolini. 

Surely  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  these 
boys  are  malting  the  same  sacrifices,  surely 
their  feelings  about  It  can  be  no  different, 
from  that  of  other  fathers  and  mothers  who 
are  citizens  of  this  country.  They,  too,  would 
like  to  be  citizens  of  America  Had  li;  not 
been  for  the  barrier  of  the  literacy  test,  al- 
most without  exception  they  would  have  be- 
come so  long  ago, 

WOtJLD  IM  r    :  ::■   .act  TEST 

It  is  for  this  rea.son  tiiat  I  have  recom- 
mended enactment  of  a  bill  which  is  now 
under  consideration  in  Congress.  By  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  au  alien,  who  is  otherwise 
eligible,  will  be  granted  citizenship  without 
taking  the  literacy  te-it.  provided  he  is  50 
years  of  age  or  older,  and  provided  that 
he  came  to  this  country  before  July  1,  1924, 
and  has  lived  here  continuously  since.  This 
measure  would,  1  think,  remove  the  greatest 
single  diflBculty  that  has  stood  In  the  way  of 
citizenship  for  a  large  number  of  the  older 
generation  of  Italians,  who.  in  all  other  re- 
spects, have  made  this  country  their  own. 
Some  200.000  Italians  would  be  affected  by  j 
this  new  law, 

I  know  the  problems  of  the  people  of  Ital- 
ian origin  who  are  Uvlnp  In  this  country,  I 
know  their  heritage  and  background  their 
hopes  and  ambitions.  For  a  long  time  I  have 
known  what   their  loyalties  are 

Whin  war  broke.  10  months  ago.  and  they 
Were  declared  '•alien  enemies,"  I  knew  time 
would  ttll  the  story  of  these  loyalties  better 
than  any  word.--  of  mine,  any  assurances  or 
predictions  that  I  could  make.  Never  heless, 
I  said  then,  and  I  have  repeatedly  said  since, 
that  there  was  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  these  600.000 
Italian  "alien  enemies"  were  not  enemies  at 
all. 

Experience  has  borne  me  out  We  now 
have  the  results  of  10  months  of  an  unprece- 
dented exercise  of  wartime  vigilance  We 
have  watched  these  Italians,  these  so-called 
"alien  enemies."  we  have  Investigated,  we 
have  acted  on  the  slightest  Impulse  of  doubt. 
We  have  taken  no  chances.  And  what  do 
we  find?  We  find  that  out  of  the  total  of 
600.000  persons,  there  has  been  caus.e  to  in- 
tern onlv  228,  or  .'» ws  r  than  one-twentieth 
of  1  percent 

Tlie  test  of  time,  of  actual  performance,  was 
essential  We  wanted  proof.  We  were  right 
in  requiring  it.  But  now  the  proof  has  been 
given,  and  the  stigma  of  "alien  enemy"  would 
be  unfortunate  from  now  ou.  not  only  In 
name,  if  continued  against  the  Italian  popu- 
lation of  this  country,  it  would  be  unfortu- 
nate in  deed. 

I  have  an  announcement  to  make  to  you 
tonight  that  comes  as  a  result  of  the  splen- 
did showing  the  Italians  of  America  have 
made  In  meeting  this  test.  It  also  comes 
as  the  tulfllment  of  my  own  hopes,  the  con- 
summation of  a  project  that  has  been  very 
close  to  my  heart.  I  now  announce  to  you 
that  beginning  October  19.  a  week  from  today, 
Italian  aliens  v.ill  no  longer  be  cU.66ed  as 
alien  enemies.  From  that  time  on  the  exon- 
eration which  they  have  so  well  earned  will 
be  granted  them.  With  the  approval  of  the 
President  I  have  today  Issued  the  following 
order : 

"Section  30  2  of  tlie  R*..-!.:.;.  :.-  Control- 
ling Travel  --i:  t  i.ir  Conduct  of  Enemy 
Nationalities  .i  air.eiiCied  by  adding  thereto 
paragraph  (f),  so  that  it  will  read:  Classes  of 
perst^ns  not  required  to  comply  with  tliese 
regulations: 

"(f)  Any  alien  of  Italian  i.;iiionaUiy." 
Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  dan- 
gerous or  disloyal  persons  are  no  loni;<"r  f  i  - 
ject  to  apprehension  or  internment.  Vv  i'  b>..i 
will  take  no  chances.  It  does  mean  ihat  the 
rfnrulati^r.?  applying   up  to  now,  to  alien  ene- 


mies no  longer  apply  to  Italian  aliens  Thoe* 
perrons,  though  they  are  still  aliens,  are  not, 
from  this  time  forth,  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions Imposed  by  existing  regulations  on  alien 
enemies  They  will  be  free  to  participate  in 
the  war  effort  without  the  handicaps  that 
have  hampered  them  up  to  now  They  will  be 
free  to  travel  and  go  about  their  lives  as  any 
other  person 

HINTS    AID   roa    OTUEES 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  In  thus  removing 
the  label  of  alien  enemy  from  Italians,  we 
do  not  forget  that  there  are  other  loyal  per- 
sons now  classed  as  alien  enem.es.  Their  sit- 
uation Is  now  being  carelully  and  sympa- 
thetically studied  by  the  Department  of 
Justice 

To  those  who  are  affected  by  this  change. 
I  say  tonight:  "You  have  met  the  test.  Your 
loralty  to  the  democracy  which  has  given  you 
this  chance  you  have  proved  and  proved  well. 
Make  the  most  of  It.  See  to  It  that  all  Italians 
remain  loyal.  We  have  trusted  you;  you  must 
prove  worthy  of  that  trust,  so  that  It  may 
never  be  said  hei-eafter  that  there  are  dis- 
loyal groups  among  American  Italians.  If 
you  love  your  freedom,  give  all  that  Is  In  you 
for  the  Nation  which  la  now  fighting  to  pre- 
serve It  ' 

Finally,  to  tiiose  cltlsens  oi  Italy  acron  the 
sea  m  whom  the  love  of  freedom  has  not  died. 
I  offer  a  brief  message  from  America  on  this 
Columbus  E)ay.  The  words  are  not  mine; 
they  are  Italy's — the  words  of  Giuseppe  Mn/- 
ailne  an  address  to   the   \ounp   men  ■    - 

country,  delivered  at  Milan  in  memory  of  the 
martyrs  o'  Cosenr.a  Julv  25    1848     I  quote: 

"Beyond  the  •"■»  t'^  ■  i  ,  i  [;  »;  >  -i  n-e  other 
peoples  now  :;.  ;  ;  r  ''l  :  .»-  "  fight 
the  holy  fight  n:  :  >  «  I'lieuce  of  nationality. 
of  liberty;  othei  ^>  ;  -  ►■•ivuig  by  different 
routes  to  reach  tli*  s<  :   ?  improvement, 

association,  ar.ci  ::  .  <  .;  ;  ion  of  «:■  au- 
thority which  -I  '  ■  I  :  .  .d  to  mo;  ni- 
aichy.  an  authcrn.  a.  i  :,  ni:nikind  may  love 
and  obey  without  :■  :i  \^e  or  thame  Unite 
with  them;  they  will  unite  with  you." 


IFiom  t.^      N    -    York   Times  of  October  18, 
1P42I 

HE    WHO    }•.'■•-.    F  '    TH    IN   rTALT 

In  his  Columbus  Day  speech  last  evening 
Attorney  General  BldJle  stated  that  out  of 
600.000  Italians  In  this  country  classified  10 
months  ago  as  enemy  aliens,  only  228  had  so 
conducted  themselves  as  to  merit  Intern- 
ment; and  that  he  had  therefore,  with  the 
I*resldcnt's  approval.  Issued  an  order,  effective 
rext  Monday,  removing  Italians  from  the 
enemy-alien  list. 

Cn  the  evidence  he  could  not  do  otherwise. 
The  600,000  Italians  of  alien  citizenship,  the 
6,OO0,0OC  Americans  of  Italian  ancestry,  have 
proved  their  loyalty  to  American  principles. 
Fascism  may  have  hypnotized  some  of  them 
for  a  time.  It  hypnotized  .s  :•  -  .Americans  of 
the  older  stock.     When  tl.(    •  .ime  fascism 

died  among  them.  They  looked  again  at 
Mussolini  and  saw  that  tiny  man  as  he  Is: 
A  strutting  pygmy  unworthy  to  trend  the  »oll 
hocred  by  Mazzlnl.  They  remembered  Gari- 
baldi, crying  In  the  teeth  of  the  a;  •  ' 
"He  who  stll'  hns  ra'th  in  Italy,  let  hln.  !-.... vv 
me." 
which 
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hts  two  brothers  In  the  war  for  Poland's  Inde- 
pendence. Upon  the  death  of  his  father  and 
one  brother  and  the  capture  by  the  enemy 
of  the  second,  he  became  commander  of  the 
Insurgent  army.  The  odds  were  unconquer- 
able, however,  and  with  the  war  lost  and 
Poland  partitioned,  the  youthful  commander 
became  an  outlaw  and  sought  refuge  In 
France.  It  was  there  he  met  Benjamin 
Frunklln,  who  spun  for  him  the  tale  of  the 
new  country  with  all  that  It  promised  In 
glamour,  adventure,  and  opportunity,  and 
whd  described  the  struggle  for  Independence 
being  made  by  the  colonists  Pulaski  needed 
slight  encouragement  for  his  sympathies  for 
the  oppritssed  and  the  struggling  were  In- 
herent 

He  arrived  In  1777  and  Joined  the  American 
forces  a«  «  volunteer. 

r  K.  and  Lafayette  fought  thi'lr  first 
^  111   battle   together  at  Brandywlne — 

!       ^kl   IS  a   volunteer   without  command, 

•    ,ptt«  as  general.     With  General  Wash- 

-  na  forces  being  steadily  rrpulsed. 
i'uiikskt  isked  for  30  horses  and  30  men. 
With  this  small  detachment  he  rode  Into  the 
face  of  the  British  and  saved  the  day  Four 
days  late:  Washington  appointed  him  the 
first  general  of  American  Cavalry. 

General  Pulaski's  legion  made  American 
history  ar  d  ccntrlbutcd  mightily  to  the  win- 
ning of  iJie  Revolution.  He  Is  known  as  the 
father  of  the  American  Cavair>d 

O;  o,  -nber  II,  1779.  General  PuJa^-kl's  body 
■A  iH  ,  A  :?d  to  a  watery  grave  after  he  had 
succumbed  to  a  bullet  wound  suffered  at  the 
siege  of  &ivannah.  He  died  on  the  brig  Wasp 
after  medical  attention  failed.  He  fought 
2  brilliant  years  for  this  Nation,  and  he  died 
at  the  age  of  31.  But  no  American  can  forget 
'h"  Prrv:c?  he  rendered  nor  the  qualities  In 
■-'  ;e  :      r; Dtlc  zeal. 

From  bL-th  to  death.  Caslmlr  Pulaski  fought 
'.  r  the  right  cf  liberty  and  Independence.  He 
rebcdied  gainst  dictatorial  authority.  He 
chaia:  :''.-..'.>d  unrelenting  patriotism.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  present  session  of  Congress 
recognize  the  service  he  rendered,  and  none 
of  us  can  afford  to  forget  the  principles  for 
which  he  fotight  and  died. 

There  are  today  approximately  5.0O0  000 
Poles  In  America.  Their  forebears  helped  to 
-otile  America,  fought  for  America,  and  died 
■Aith  honor  on  the  battlefields  of  a  new  and 
.jreat  nation.  The  blood  of  many  nationali- 
ties has  been  shed  upon  this  land,  but  none 
more  nobly  and  unselfishly  has  been  given 
than  that  of  the  great  Polish  patriots. 

ICNATirS  K.  WCRWINSKI. 
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HON.  WRIGHT  PAT.MAN 

Tin:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR-ES 

Mondav.  October  12.  1942 

■■  r\TMA.\  M  Speaker.  I  desire 
.  -t: :  .n  tne  Congressional  Record  at 

Mmc  an  editorial,  which  appeared  in 
C)'-.  ;:  1  4  1942.  issue  of  the  Texar- 
.1  Ci.izrirtd  T'-vT-kina.  Tex.,  entitled 

Pi  dtics  N(  •.<,  B  -•  Politics,"  by  Mr. 
:'.    Humphrey,  the  editor.    It  is  as 


NO  POUTICS  NOW  BEST  POUTICS 

T">  sident  Roosevelt,  after  a  swing  arotind 
A::.r:;ca.  during  which  he  Inspected  war 
plants  of  all  sort  and  talked  with  persons  In 
■limost  every  walk  of  life  except  politicians, 
-etu.-ned  to  Washington  with  the  Impression 
,   that  the  country  at  Urge  la  mcie  all  out  for 


t  war  than  the  National  Capital.  Other  persons 
who  have  visited  Washington  frequently  and 
recently  have  come  home  with  the  seme  Im- 
pression. There  are  indications  that  the 
President  Is  getting  farther  away  frcm  poli- 
tics and  closer  to  war.  He  occupies  a  position 
of  great  power  and  It  wouldn't  taka  much 
pressure  from  him  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
bickerings  In  Washington  and  the  Inter- 
ferences with  war  plant  production  'hat  are 
making  the  American  public  sore  a;  heart. 
The  United  States  has  reached  a  point  at 
which  all  attempts  at  playing  politics,  and 
all  efforts  to  cater  to  organized  blocs,  no 
matter  what  breed,  will  cost  the  players  more 
votes  than  they  will  gala. 


r^r    (    ".tMr)    VOiCC    0 1    JciloUS    Slaiclff 
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HON   DEWEY  SHORT 
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Tuesday.  October  13,  1942 

Mr.  SHORT.  -M  .^;;  iker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  includ  -  •  .f  fol- 
lowing two  articles  from  th~-  Taney 
County  Republican  of  August  6,  i:  42; 

THE  CHEAP  VOICE   OF  JEALOUS   SLANDER 

(W.  E.  Preeland) 

(For  a  true  picture  of  the  hill  folk  njad  the 
story  of  Amanda  Llnkoua  In  this  Issue  of  the 
paper.  Jt  Is  the  best  reply  that  ;an  be 
made  ) 

A  writer  In  a  New  York  paper  prints  a 
senseless  slander  on  Dewey  Short.  Then  to 
Justify  it  he  makes  grossly  untruthful  state- 
ments about  the  people  here.  Yet  It 
Is  out  Of  the  wide  reaches  of  the  hinter- 
land from  which  we  get  the  strong  men  who 
carry  the  burden  of  the  Nation  s  wo-3.  The 
writer  abuses  and  vilifies  Dewey  Short  be- 
cause he  has  not  been  a  rubber  stamp  for 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  He  tries  to  excuse  him- 
self by  naming  certain  things  Dewey  voted 
against  before  the  war. 

But  the  most  evil  thing  In  all  tlie  laws 
was  the  cowardly  surrender  of  our  rights  as 
a  people  In  the  Roosevelt  law  that  made  it 
a  crime  for  an  American  to  travel  the  high 
seas  if  a  buccaneer  like  Hitler  ordered  us  to 
stay  off.  This  law  Franklin  Roosevelt  boasted 
of  getting  passed  when  he  was  running  for 
office.  Later  he  got  it  repealed  when  he  had 
got  the  votes  counted. 

This  brazen  Roosevelt  sycophant  coes  not 
mention  that  law. 

In  my  Judgment  that  was  the  big  s-ep  that 
convinced  Hitler  we  would  let  him  run  over 
tas  and  not  fight  back  and  it  gave  to  Japan 
a  false  notion  of  our  courage  to  maintain  our 
rights.  For  this  most  debasing  st^rrender 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  a  hurrah  bey  when 
he  was  asJting  for  votes. 

The  Ill-starred  Munich  conference  vas  an- 
other step  In  Hitler  appeasement  th&t  made 
Hitler  feel  he  could  ride  rough.shod  ever  the 
free  nations.  The  Incense  burners  flUed  the 
air  with,  sweet  offerings  before  the  throne  of 
Roosevelt,  claiming  him  the  father  of  the 
Munich  arrangement.  Roosevelt  accepted  all 
this  with  smiling  condescension  and  basked 
In  the  frasaant  odor  of  the  Incense  of  his 
votaries.  This  was  the  second  wonst  step. 
And  the  abuser  of  Dewey  never  heard  of  the 
Munich  affair  and  Franklin's  acceptance  of  the 
adulation  of  his  rubber-stamp  devoti?es. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  could  Ret  billions  of  tax 
dollars  to  give  Harry  Hopkins  for  b<X)ndo3- 
gllng  He  built  the  most  terribly  dangerous 
political  machine  In  all  history  and  ujed  tax 
money  for  Us  support. 
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Yet  he  did  not  fortify  Guam,  or  Wake,  cr 
our  Island  outposts  that  Japan  has  taken 
with  ease.  More  than  that,  after  8  years  of 
boastful  planning,  during  which  time  the 
Bhamcless  Roosevelt  gloried  In  being  the 
master  of  the  Nation,  he  left  us  unprepared  so 
thPit  today  a  foreign  foe  holds  mare  Amer.can 
territory  than  ever  before  in  all  our  history. 
The  primary  fault  for  our  lack  of  prepared- 
ness rests  upon  one  man— Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  He  squandered  billions  In  tax 
money  on  pet  political  projects  that  were  the 
choice  nrpument  of  political  proteges  for 
keeplr.g  Roosevelt  In  office.  It  was  President 
Rccsevelt  who  was  the  final  responsl'ile  au- 
thority for  the  Incompetents  that  permitted 
our  heavy  loss  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  «n  attempt  to  cover  up  the  blundering 
Inr.ompetcncy  of  the  ndmUilstrallon  of 
Frnnklln  Roosevelt  his  atoopes  turn  to  abuse. 
I  have  not  agreed  with  Dewey  In  all  of 
hln  votes  before  the  war.  But  he  was  cnKtlnn 
honeat  votes  dictated  by  conscience  and  high 
patriotism  and  I  resent  the  attempt  to  smear 
him  to  hide  the  gif-'--  blunders  of  the 
opnoitunlst  In  the  W'    *■    !i  utc 

Dewey  Shoht  Is  n  puuiic  clBfrr,  It  is  proper 
to  criticize  his  public  acts.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt Is  a  public  officer.  It  l.s  a  rl'Tht  and  a 
duty  to  criticize  his  blurders  for  they  are  of 
far  greater  danger  to  us  and  for  the  blunders 
of  Roosi'velt  we  shall  pay  a  much  higher 
price  m  toil  and  blood  For  every  drop  of 
blocd  an  error  cf  Dewey  Shoht  causes  us  to 
fhed.  the  blunders  cf  Roosevelt  will  caxose  us 
to  shed  a  torrent  It  Is  only  by  stern  un- 
relentlne;  and  brave  crltlcl.sm  of  Prav.klln 
Roocevclt  that  we  shall  drive  the  rhythmic 
dancers,  the  crlmlnnl  lator  rarketeers,  the 
political  misfits  out  of  public  life. 

Th3  writer  vilifies  and  abuses  the  people 
of  the  hills  because  they  have  not  swallowed 
the  evil  bait  of  the  Roosevelt  evil  domenic 
pclicips  without  question.  The  writer  has 
either  no  knowledge  or  no  re<-pect  for  tru'h. 
We  have  no  feeling  of  prejudice  against  any- 
one In  our  country.  New  York  Is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  Nation  as  the  hills  but  I  wonder 
Just  how  deeply  some  of  them  understand 
th3  principles  of  our  Government.  Musso- 
lini. I  believe,  once  boasted  there  are  more 
Italians  in  New  York  than  In  the  city  of 
Rome 

One  thing  is  certain  in  the  hills,  we  do 
not  have  to  have  an  Interpreter  when  we  talk 
to  a  policeman  nor  a  poly-lingual  traveler's 
pulde  to  get  directions  from  a  street-car  con- 
ductor. 

One  thirg  the  writer  forgets  to  mention. 
Dr.vEY  Short,  from  the  hill  country.  Is  ore 
of  the  most  sought  after  speakers  In  the 
United  States.  And  this  Is  on  his  merits, 
not  because  he  is  a  hurrah  boy  for  the  Prince 
of  Tax  Wasters  coming  with  the  subtle  Im- 
plication that  he  may  have  the  smile  of  the 
White  House  and  a  million  tax  dollars  to 
spend  for  a  boondoggling  monkey  house  at 
Pcdunk. 

Dewey  Shorts  high  standing  Is  not  bought 
and  paid  for  by  boondoggling  tax  dollars. 

One  of  the  most  contemptible  and  little- 
minded  sneers  is  the  way  the  WTiter  treats 
Uncle  Jack  .Short  Ignoiant  of  the  gentle- 
ne5.<s  n:;'i  :.-:u-  ;.-d  character  of  this  man.  the 
writer  n.;i:k-  li.n..*  f  n.=  too  mean  of  sotU  to 
be  won)  ,  f  ;>:  v  Ii  *  f  respect  When  the 
devil  wants  a  mean  Icw-ininded  dispenser  of 
low-down  slander  he  will  call  in  this  writer; 
perhaps  there  will  be  lively  bidding  between 
the  devil  and  the  propaganda  boys  of  the 
Roosevelt   :  'i:r.:iii-*r:ition  for  his  service. 

When  liu-  ^  ':in  of  battle  rages  the  men 
from  the  hiil-  ::r'>  ihere.  They  hate  slavery, 
love  freedcm  They  love  Justice  and  ha'.e 
oppression:  that  is  why  they  are  for  Dewey 
Short  ,.n:i  at-.ilnst  Franklin  the  waster  in 
domf;-':r    :'/.■ 

.\n'\  m  sfiiTf  n{  the  blundering  of  the  ad- 
m.ni>;r:ri()ii  and  us  hothouse  pets  In  high 
places  we  shall  win  thl&  \\..r  It  Is  our  war 
cow;  we  will  demand  the  tL:ck;;.g  out  of  the 
dancers  and  the  criminal  racketeers  who  aie 


slowing  down  production  And  we  will  hold 
Prank'in  Roosevelt  to  a  strict  pollt;cal  ac- 
count ng  for  his  political  acts  and  on  proper 
occasion  we  shall  demand  the  right  to  dis- 
place him  with  a  man  more  fitted  to  lead  us 
In  this  troubled  hour. 

AMANDA     LINKOUS 

A  while  ago  we  got  a  bit  of  Infcrmatlon 
that  we  lost  before  getting  it  set  up  in 
type  so  this  week  we  took  occasion  to  In- 
quire and  get  the  facts  a'3;aln.  Neighbors 
first  g:\ve  us  the  Information  and  after 
questioning  we  learned  our  memory  was 
not  at  fault  In  general  matters  of  fact. 
The  ftory  should  be  told  In  this  divy  when 
poUtlclana  soeklng  to  buy  votes  v/iih  tax 
money  try  to  destroy  the  old  habit  of  thrift 
and  Industry. 

Amanda  Linkous  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Llnkous  of  Protem.  Buck 
some  ye.ara  ago  her  father  suffered  from 
over  heat  In  his  field  work  and  Wiis.  foi  a 
time,  not  able  to  do  full  hard  work  Her 
mother  became  an  Invalid  and  had  to  go 
to  a  sanitarium.  This  was  enough  to  dis- 
courage any  but  the  stoutest  but  Amanda 
was  not  to  be  dltscuuraged  by  adversity. 
It   wa^   a   challenge   to   her   to   win. 

To  get  her  first  two  years  In  high  school 
she  rode  4  miles  twice  a  day.  help.ng  with 
the  farm  work  all  the  while.  When  she 
had  got  ready  for  the  last  2  years  she  had 
passed  the  age  of  20  and  had  to  pay  her 
own  tuition  and  transporUtlon.  This  girl 
worked  out  plowing  corn  and  cutting  hay 
to  get  money  to  pay  tuition  and  bus  fare. 
She  had  to  walk  2  miles  to  the  bus  and 
as  It  is  about  twenty-five  miles  to  Protem. 
the  bus  pa-,«;ed  her  stopping  place  about 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

This  girl  fiora  the  hills  got  up  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  milked  the  cows,  cid  other 
work  to  make  it  possible  for  her  sick  parents 
to  hve  without  relief,  and  at  night  retuiued 
home  to  do  the  woik  again. 
Thus  she  finished  high  school. 
After  high  school  bhe  went  2  terms  to 
th'  Teachers  College  at  Springfield.  She  sold 
a  sow  and  10  pigs  to  pay  her  tuition  for  tlie 
first  term.  She  borrowed  money  for  Uie  sec- 
ond term.  She  worked  lor  her  board  and 
room. 

Amanda  Linkous  is  now  one  of  our  county 
school  teachers.  We  stand  at  salute  In  re- 
spectful adm.iration  of  this  Taney  County  girl 
who  has  made  good  by  her  own  grit  and 
Industry. 

This  is  the  kind  of  girls  that  are  the  hope 
of  the  Nation.  No  esOOO-a-year  bureaucrat 
from  the  Roosevelt  administration  traveling 
abDUt  and  singing  a  doleful  song  thut  ell 
hcpo  is  gone  can  get  the  ear  ol  Amanda 
Unkous.  It  would  be  hard  sledding  for  $1,000- 
a-inonth  Harry  Hopkins  cf  boondosijling  fame 
to  make  her  believe  she  is  too  damn  dumb  to 
understand  that  waste  is  not  the  way  to 
success. 

These  are  the  kind  of  women  who  moth- 
ered the  hill  people  of  the  district  that  sup- 
ports Dewey  Short,  who  is  vUifltd  by  a 
brazen  tool  cf  the  Roosevelt  incense-burnlng 
crowd.  Because  the  children  of  the  hill 
mothers  cannot  be  bagged  up,  lal>eled,  and 
sold  like  cattle  at  the  polls  to  make  the 
Roosevelt  rotten  deal  of  political  relief  a 
permanent  way  to  control  elections,  the  In- 
solent muckrakers  come  down  here  and  lie 
about  us  and  make  it  appear  that  we  are 
Ignorant  people  below  the  brand  of  beaats. 
Let  the  sofl-souled.  soft-bodie<l  Incense 
burner  come  here  and  live  a  while  close  to 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  hills  God 
made  to  trv  the  mettle  of  men  and  maybe 
he  will  get  a  little  understanding  of  what 
uuth  and  self-respect  can  do  to  make  a  man. 
Amanda  Lmk-UF  :•  The  best  answer  to  the 
smug  Jelly-&  :.^J  ;  v.;  pet  of  polit.cal  demo- 
goguery  that  can  t>e  found. 

Let  this  pampered  softie  of  the  hothouse. 
H     .    I'::k  b:   r;i      f   Industry  come   to   the 


hills,  wake  at  4  In  the  morning  and  fol- 
low the  steps  of  Amanda  Linkous  until  he 
has.  at  9  or  10  at  night  earned  a  night  of 
sound  and  honest  sleep  and  he  will  have  a 
taner  outlook  on  life  and  be  on  the  first  step 
to  true  manhood.  Hi»  sneering  falsehoods 
about  the  hill  people  arc  vllrr  than  lies 
dredged  frcm  the  very  nadir  of  hell. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

l.ON.  JOHN  0  DlNGri.l 

UK    MUKUUN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O?  RKPRESENl  ATIVE3 
Tuf.vdav.  October  13.  1942 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rrmark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  followlnr  iPtter 
and  statement  adopted  at  rmergrncy 
conference  held  In  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association.  Detroit.  October  9. 
1942: 

October  9,  1942. 
The   Honorable    John   D.    Dinokll. 
House  Office  Buildtvg. 

Washington ,    D.    C. 
Re    Emergency    Conference 

De.\r  Mr  Dingkll:  At  the  meeting  held 
at  the  Y.  W  C  A.  In  Detroit  today,  to  dis- 
cuss taking  action  on  the  Geyer  anil-poll- 
tax  bill,  the  many  organizations  represented 
at  the  meeting  adopted  a  statement,  a  copy 
of  which  I  enclose. 

Ptirsuant  to  a  suggestion  made  at  the 
meeting  Mrs  Philip  Gentile  of  the  Y  W. 
C.  A.  called  your  secretary  today  to  ascertain 
whether  you  would  /ead  the  enclosed  state- 
ment Into  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Monday,  when  the  Geyer  aiitl-poll-tax  bill 
will  be  brought  before  the  House  for  vote. 
Your  secretary  advised  Mrs.  Gentile  that  she 
thovght  you  would  be  willing  to  do  this. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Geyer  bill  and  Its  enactment  into  law 
will  be  an  historic  step  forward  in  tlie  reali- 
zation of  complete  democracy  In  our  coun- 
try. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  others  who 
are  vitally  concerned  with  this  bill,  I  ex- 
tend my  appreciation  for  your  assistance  and 
cooperation. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Edgar  DtWrrr  Jones. 


More  than  10.000,000  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  both  Negro  and  white,  are  at  present 
denied  the  right  to  vote  by  the  poll-tax 
requirements  in  10  States. 

There  Is  now  pending  In  Congress  the  Geyer 
bill  which  will,  if  passed,  make  It  unlawful 
to  require  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting  or  registering  to  vote  at 
any  election  fcr  President  or  Vice  Pr<^'.r'.'")t 
or  presidential  elector  or  Senator  or  M  n  ixr 
of  the  House  of  F  y.-t /-■'..'■r.i.xf-^  of  the  Ijniied 
States 

The  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  Is  no  longer  a 
matter  cf  simple  Justice.  The  extentlon  of 
the  election  franchise  to  every  American  will 
more  closely  unite  the  people  of  the  United 
States  In  our  war  for  democracy  against 
fascism  and  will  demonstrate  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  the  sincerity  of  cur  dechvratlons 
in  the  Atlantic  Chart«r. 

The  Geyer  bill  will  be  voted  upon  In  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  on 
Monday.  October  12.  1942.  Unfortunately, 
representatives  fr^jm  pell  tax  SUtes.  who 
are  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Co 
not  have  to  sublect  their  candidacy  to  the 
Democratic  process  In   the   coming  election 
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Bill  went  to  the  Phil'pplnes  and  the  little 
town  where  he  was  billeted  was  overrun  by 
a  horde  of  Japs.  Bill  fought  as  long  as  he 
coald  and  th«n  under  orders,  surrender? d. 
They  tied  his  hands  behind  him  and  a  Jap 
foldler  started  to  rape  a  white  woman  He 
had  torn  her  blouse  off  when  Bill  kicked  him 
In  the  belly,  and  three  Japs  waiting  their  turn 
rammed  their  bayoneu  into  Bill's  guts. 

'I  his  happened  about  the  time  you  were 
te'.linK  the  folks  at  your  house  that  It  was  all 
darned  nonaonse  to  ration  sugar  becausj  cake 
and  randy  were  rrrtainly  no  diet  for  soldiers, 

B:!!  Jones  is  dcrcl 

He  was  a  soda  Jerker  in  a  amall  town,  and 
whm  the  bandi*  blared  and  the  na|;8  nutirrcu. 
he  siKned  up  for  the  Navy  They  put  him  en 
a  torj>edo  Ixiut  He  learned  to  wear  his  hnt 
on  the  corner  of  his  head,  and  to  roll  when 
h"  wiilkrd  Then  (ii»  bout  got  into  n  scrup 
down  m  the  Htnith  Heaa  Bill  stood  by  lu« 
Hun  and  lauutied  as  hr  t^rod  It,  but  a  shell 
hit  the  deck  Ijrskle  Bill  Whi-n  he  irlwl  to 
pull  himAeif  to  his  foet  h-  saw  that  hla  riKht 
arm  was  in  the  acuppt-rs  5  feet  away.  Ho 
reached  for  his  gun  with  his  left  hand,  and 
th<«n  thintrs  went  black  The  list  of  the  ship 
rolled  a  dend  sailor  in»o  the  scuppers  where 
his  di!>memb«-red  arm  lay  Ita  exten<led 
thumb  touched  the  tip  of  his  noae,  so  thut 
in  death  as  in  life.  Bill  was  thumbing  hla 
nofep  at  the  Jap  ship  that  got  him 

This  was  Just  the  .same  day  that  you  were 
rasing  hell  IxKrause  they  were  rationing  gaso- 
line and  for  fear  you  couldn't  drive  up  to 
the  lake  to  go  fishing  every  week-end  this 
summer,  you  hid  four  cans  of  gasoline  in  your 
garage 

Bin  Jones  Is  dead. 

Bills  drtd  had  a  lot  of  moneT*.  and  when 
Bill  wanted  his  own  plane  dad  bought  it 
for  him  Bill  was  a  wild  devil,  driving  a 
car  out  of  all  reason  and  flying  a  plane  the 
.same  way.  and  getting  drunk  too  often. 
But  he  was  the  first  man  in  his  town  to 
respond  to  th?  Air  Corps"  call  for  fliers 

Bill  got  into  a  dogfight  over  the  English 
Channel  There  v. ere  six  German  planes,  but 
with  a  Tallyho!  ■  Bill  dived  into  the  bunch 
of  them  He  got  two  before  a  third  one 
sent  a  burst  of  bullets  Into  his  back  that 
almost  cut  him  In  half,  but  he  held  onto  the 
stick  until  he  rammed  the  fourth  p!ane  and 
went  down  with  It  locked  m  the  flaming  em- 
brace of  death 

This  happened  about  the  time  you  were 
bel'yaching  and  f»»e'ing  abused  because  of 
the  outrageous  treatment  given  you  by  the 
tire  rationing  tx)ard  which  would  not  allow 
you  recaps  for  your  pleasure  car. 

Bill  Jones  is  dead 

Bill  wa«  a  boy  who  had  Inclinations  for 
the  ministry,  but  when  the  call  came  BUI 
la'd  aside  his  Bible  and  joined  the  Marine 
Corps  Bill  wasn't  much  fun  around  the 
blanket  where  they  were  shooting  craps,  p.nd 
he  wasn  t  so  hot  at  the  boer  drinking  con- 
tests in  the  ]ukes,.but  he  eimed  his  sergeant  s 
stripes  before  they  s»nt  his  gang  ashore  in 
one  of  thoee  new  Iwats  which  land  through 
the  sun 

The  fist  full  of  fighting  fools  charsjed  a  ma- 
chine gun  nest,  and  Bill  had  just  taken 
cpreful  aim  and  let  go  with  a  hand  grenade 
when  another  machine  gun  caught  him. 
Four  bullets  hit  his  head,  tut  a  Marine  has 
four  speeds  forward  and  no  reverse,  and  Bill 
fell  toward  the  enemy. 

That  was  the  afternoon  when  you  were 
sUti'-g  at  the  golf  club  with  a  highball  In  your 
hand,  telling  the  other  three  fellows  In  your 
four?^me  that  If  income  taxes  were  not  re- 
duced, they  were  going  to  kUl  initiative  In 
th'.s  country. 

Bill  Jones  is  de.id. 

Bill  was  a  football  player  who  had  good 
prospects  as  professional  coach  at  a  small 
college  Then  came  Pearl  Harbor.  Bill  used 
some  football  language  and  headed  for  town 


to  sign  up  with  the  parachute  troops.  He 
did  ail  right. 

BUI  got  action  In  an  air  raid  In  enemy 
country.  He  hit  the  ground  with  a  dozen  of 
his  pals  and  raced  to  where  their  machine 
guns  and  grenades  had  landed  near  them. 
Fully  equipped,  they  made  for  a  nearby  farm 
house  from  which  bullets  were  spraying  like 
water  out  of  a  garden  hcse. 

Six  of  those  machine  gun  bullets  fairly  cut 
Bill's  legs  otT.  but  he  lay  on  his  belly  In  th<» 
mud  and  got  two  Heinles.  Bill's  last  words 
were,  "Of  all  the  damn  fool  luck  " 

Tliat  was  the  time  ycu  were  telling  the  boys 
nt  the  poker  finvne  that  the  union  racketeers 
and  the  munition  manufacturfrs  wore  mak- 
mg  fortunrg  out  of  this  »ur,  when  we  hnd  no 
bu-mess  getting  Into  it  In  the  ftrit  place. 

Bill  Jones  la  dn<d 

Bill  waa  an  uncducateel  clam  digger  on  tlie 
New  Ennlnnd  coaat,  but  he  knew  about  boats. 
He  had  only  one  eye  and  the  uniformed  ranks 
would  not  take  him,  no  he  shipped  on  t\ 
tnnkrr  His  ship  was  bringing  oil  up  the 
coast  when  a  Oerinan  pig  boat  came  vip  out 
of  the  slime  and  sent  a  torpedo  Into  the  hull 
amidships.  The  freighter  burst  Into  ftnmes 
ptul  Bill  went  over  the  side  Into  the  burning 
oil. 

When  he  came  to  the  ,surface  a  machine 
gun  was  practicing  on  the  bobbing  heads. 
When  the  bullets  hit  Bills  heart  It  burst  open 
like  a  dropped  egg.  His  charred  bullet-riddled 
body  sank  beneath  the  surface. 

That  was  the  night  you  were  telling  the 
folks  at  your  party  that  this  war  is  being  run 
by  a  lot  of  old  women  In  Washington,  the 
most  mismanaged  mess  you  ever  heard  of. 

Bill  Jones  is  dead.  When  God  in  His  In- 
finite kindness  meets  Bill  Jones  at  Heaven's 
gate.  He  Is  going  to  say.  "Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant!" 

What  He  is  going  to  say  to  you,  God  alone 
knows. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nnv   JOHN  V  COFFEE 

',  .'■  '.s  ^s;;;.^•uI-^■ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  12,  1942 

IT    WILL    TAKE   FTOERAL   ACTION   TO    REMOVE   TIIB 
POLL-TAX    RESTHICTION   ON  THE    rtTITRACE 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  those  who  oppose  the 
Geyer  bill  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  in  Federal  elections 
pay  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  removin? 
this  restriction  on  the  suffrage,  but  say 
that  the  action  should  be  left  to  the 
eight  States  in  which  the  restricted  suf- 
frage exists.  What  chance  is  there  of 
such  State  action  being  accomplished? 

The  poll  tax  is  embedded  in  the  con- 
stitution in  Alabama.  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina.  Texas,  and 
Virginia— seven  of  the  eight  poll-tax 
States.  Only  in  Tennessee  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  poll  tax  might  be  abolishpd 
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simply  by  an  ;ict  of  the  legislature,  and 
even  in  Tennessee  there  is  argument  that 
an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution 
would  be  required.  Let  us  look  at  the 
requirements  for  amending  the  constitu- 
Lions  of  the  poll-tax  States: 

Alabama:  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment must  be  pas.'Jed  by  three-fifths  of 
the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  State 
legislature.  It  must  be  ratified  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  qualified  voters  at  the  next 
succeeding  general  or  special  election. — 
Alabama  Constitution,  section  284, 

Arkansas:  An  amendment  must  be 
pas.vcd  by  a  majority  of  both  houses  cf 
the  legislature.  It  must  be  ratified  by 
R  majority  of  those  volini?  at  the  ntxt 
general  election  for  Senators  and  Rcpre- 
.scntatlves — not  Just  a  majority  of  those 
vottnR  on  the  amendment, —Arkansas 
Con.stltutlon.  article  19.  .section  22. 

Georgia;  Must  be  pa.ss:d  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  membership  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature.  Must  be  ratl- 
ned  by  a  majority  of  the  electorate  vot- 
ing on  the  amendment. — Georgia  Con- 
stitution, article  13.  2-8602. 

Mississippi:  An  amendment  must  be 
passed  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
both  houses  for  "3  several  days"  and  by 
a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  at  an 
election.  The  election  sh-ill  be  preceded 
by  3  months'  public  notice.  If  ths 
amendment  is  approved,  it  must  be  in- 
serted In  the  constitution  at  the  next 
.succeeding  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. The  legislature  meets  biennially. — 
Missis.sippi  Constitution,  section  273. 

South  Carolina:  An  amendment  must 
be  passed  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses. 
Then  it  must  be  submitted  to  a  referen- 
dum at  the  next  general  election  for 
representatives  and  if  approved  it  must 
be  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  general  assembly  at  its  next  ses- 
sion— South  Carolina  Constitution,  ar- 
ticle 16. 

Texas:  An  amendment  mast  be  passed 
by  two-thirds  of  each  house  at  a  biennial 
session  and  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  at 
an  election  to  be  fixed  by  the  legislature 
within  3  months  following  the  approval 

r,'^RT    1,    ALABAMA.— TofOi   VOtCS  COSt. 


of  the  amendment  by  the  legislature — 
Texas  Constitution,  article  17. 

Virginia:  An  amendment  must  be 
passed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
both  houses  and  referred  to  the  general 
assembly  at  its  first  re^^ular  session  held 
after  the  next  general  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  hou.>e  of  delegates.  If  the 
amendment  is  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  that  session  of  the 
general  assembly,  or  any  subsequent 
special  session,  it  shall  then  be  stibmittcd 
to  a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  at  an 
election  to  be  fixed  by  the  general  as- 
sembly— Virginia  ConFtitutlon.  article  15. 
section  198, 

It  is  well  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment l.s  not  required  to  abollyh  the  poll 
tax  In  Tennt>.ssee,  for  there  amendmenis 
may  not  be  proposed  more  than  once 
every  6  years.  A  proposed  amendment 
must  be  pr.sscd  by  a  mnjorlty  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  letTi.slature  after  which  it  Is 
referred  to  tlie  legislature  "the  next  to 
be  cho.sen"  which  mu.st  approve  the 
amendment  by  a  two-thlrcls  vote.  It  is 
then  5Ubmltted  to  a  referendum  of  the 
qualified  electors  at  an  election  "fixed 
at  such  times  a.s  the  general  assembly 
may  prescribe."  The  Tenncs.'-ee  Con.sti- 
tution  has  never  been  amended  since  it 
was  adopted  in  1870. 

What  are  the  c nances  in  the  other 
.seven  poll-tax  States  of  removing  the  re- 
striction on  voting  by  amending  the  State 
constitutions?  Such  an  amendment 
must  originate  in  and  be  passed  by  th» 
State  legislature,  the  members  of  which 
have  been  elected  by  the  restricted  poll- 
tax  electorate.  It  must  be  passed  in  seme 
of  the  poll-tax  States  not  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority but  by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  and  in  some  States  it 
must  be  passed  by  two  successive  sessions 
of  the  legislature.  But  even  if  these  legis- 
lative obstacles  are  surmounted  and  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  proposed, 
the  removal  of  the  poll  tax  is  still  not 
assured. 

The  amendment  must  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electorate.  And  what  kind 
of  electorate  will  vote  upon  the  proposed 
amendment?    It  will  be  a  minority  elec- 

total  employment,  and  errployment  in  selected 
Alabama.  1940 
(Figures  rounded  to  closest  1001 


torate.  made  up  of  those  who  have  paid 
their  poll  taxes  or  have  had  them  paid 
for  them,  those  who  for  the  most  part 
represent  the  groups  which  benefit  by 
minority  rule.  Will  such  an  electorate 
vote  to  abohsh  the  poll  tax.  when  an  en- 
larged electorate  will  reduce  its  own 
power  and  privileges? 

We  may  recall  what  happened  in  Ar- 
kansa.s  in  1938.  The  A'.kan.'as  Coi^titu- 
tlon  is  perhaps  the  easiest  of  all  those  of 
the  poll-tax  States  to  amend,  as  an 
amending  proposal  requires  only  a  sim- 
ple majoriiy  of  bmh  houses  of  the  S;ate 
legislature  at  a  single  session,  A  pro- 
posed amendment  to  abolish  the  poll  tax 
receivtd  such  a  majority  at  the  1937  ses- 
.^^lon  of  the  lire.    But  when  th" 

proposed  an:  :  Mt  was  voted  on  at  the 
Rcneral  election  in  Arkansas  In  1938  It 
was  di  feated  by  the  minority  electorate 
by  a  vote  of  mure  than  2  to  1, 

The  total  electorate  included  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  potential  voters  In  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

The  truth  is  that  if  the  poll-tax  restric- 
tion is  to  be  abolished  it  must  be  by 
Federal  action.  This  is  not  because  the 
va-it  majority  of  the  peoole  in  the  poll- 
tax  S'ates  do  not  want  'he  poll  tax  re- 
pealed, but  it  is  because  the  10,030,000 
disfranchised  are  powerless  to  enfran- 
chise themselves. 

LABOR    AND    THE    POLL    TAX 

In  the  8  poll-tax  States  where  some 
10,000,000  Citizens  are  disfranchised,  the 
elected  Representatives  do  not  in  fact 
I  represent  any  substantial  group  ol  the 
t  population.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
j  not  more  than  one -fifth  of  the  employed 
'  population  in  the  E>oll-tax  States  has  been 
1  able  to  exercise  its  franchise.  The  foUow- 
)  ing  table,  which  was  submitted  in  evi- 
I  dence  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  sub- 
I  committee  on  the  poll  tax  on  September 
i  22.  1942.  .shows,  the  total  votes  cast,  total 
j  employment,  and  employment  in  selected 
I  industries  by  congressional  districts  for 
I  the  8  poll-tax  States,  and  indicates  that 
I  in  many  districts  the  total  number  of 
1  votes  cast  is  less  than  the  number  of 
I  workers  in  a  single  occupational  group. 

industries  by  congressioiial  districts. 


Sute 
total 


Total  votes  cast  in  IMO  congressional  eiection. 

Total  einplnved  wiirkiT?   .-  

tiiij.loyrnrnt  in  selected  indusuies: 

Aerifiilture 

Coal  mimnp — 

Const  met  ion 

Food  products 

I'e.xtile-mill  [ir(Klucts - 

Ixigging.  sawniitls,  and  planing  mills 

Iron  anil  steel  and  their  products 

Railroads - 


aao.floo 

803,800 

s.w.Ton 

ZJ,000 
2K«)U 
10.200 
44,  7(Kt 

3i.2no 

34.400 

i6,auo 


First. 
Boy  kin 


an.ooo 

100.800 
3.^900 

(') 

4,000 
1.  TOO 

900 
6,Hr.ij 

200 
2,400 


Second. 
Grant 


Third. 
St«sgall 


33,400 
118.  SOO 

49,900 

4,000 
1.  .VW 

6..V10 

100 

2,300 


23,000 
W,700 

Ml  100 

(!) 

2.H00 
1.100 
fi.  10(1 
3.  (KM 
:!00 
TOO 


Fourth, 
Hobbs 


90.400 

38.400 

1.4<W 

2.500 

600 

10.  300 
2.9WJ 
2.900 
1.100 


Fifth, 
Starues 


PiTth, 
Jarmaii 


Spvcnth, 
Alanasco 


Kithlh, 

Spark - 

man 


32.000 
96,100 

4Z900 

200 

2,100 

£00 

lfi,4«0 

2,700 

5,4ai 

500 


iH.Mm 

79.400 

42,000 
2,900 
2,300 
£00 
900 
3,800 
1.000 
1,100 


3t«.  100 
T7.  100 

4.^400 
ft,  KKl 
1,  400 

300 
1,900 
4,  100 
{'■' 

800 


21t, 
79, 

40. 

2. 

5, 
1, 


000 
600 

SOO 
100 
MIO 
600 
nio 

4O0 

nil 
000 


Ninth, 
Patrick 


40,000 

l.'ioin 

:<,««• 
U.U)) 

fc,  400 
2,  HOI) 
Tllkl 
1,  KCi 
2:',  900 
6, 400 
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cast,  total  emploipnent.  and  employment  in  selected  industries  by  ccngressional  districts, 

Arkansas.  1940 
(Fixtures  roun<l»-<l  to  cl(is<»st  100] 


k  1 


<  -1 

■  ."zt^Mii:.  -aomttb,  MKi  plating  miib. 
HulruAiis 


Soivc**:   Wot  votv«  cMt:  U.  S.  OSlrial 
Past  3.  OzomHA  —Total  rotes 
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r<i*.  total  employment,  and  employment  in  seletted  industries  by  congressional  districts.  Georgia.  1940 
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I .  ti  J  mdostrics: 


( 

> 

1 

A, 

I 

« 


•J  tritil'  iv^urU. 
^a.s  *iuX  (Janlns  wills 


eooRVs:  Fur  vr-te*  nist:  U.  9.  OAdal 


Past  4.  Miaeissim — Tota 


(  oatmBioaai  Din^ory.  Junf  l>42.     For  EmpJo>-inont:  Piiteenth  CensiL«  of  the  Iniled  rotates.  Population.  2d  lerics. 
rotes  cast,    total  employment,  and  employment  in  selected  industries  by  congressional  districts. 


1  n<«i  \olrs  nut  in  IMii  ruii|trr»h>nai  t-lrcti 
n.T-,  .t,,.,i....H(  »u(ki-r& „. 


M  n. 


ituiuriniEi... 


> 

LuKcinc  mhI  saMuulb. 
KaUiuaiis 


Pa«t  5  SorTH  Casolina. — Total 


Ti>'<l  voti 

i.nii>l 
A- 

'I- 
V 

1..., 


■  ki  roncTP'-sional  clet.-ti<ti 

vfi  _  

A-lrrtcii  tiMtustriM: 


MIL.     '..I  • 


Kailr««ls. 


•K'?5.  ...•••... .... 

itis.  aad  ptaiaiiic  mills. 


Ik^iri-rs'  For  m  ' 
Past  6.  Tenn; 


'      S    Officii  1 
-IE  — Tofa/  ti)ff» 


Tola!  V  • 
Total 

Kir.  pi* 
A 

«'.■ 
<■ 
F.. 
T. 
A; 
I.. 

i':  ■ 

Ir 
M. 


ftii.  -  >< -'~«:t:onal  elect 


'1  and  ('fodurts 


volei  cast:  I'.  5.  f 


KNDIX  Tri  Tfl 


^;ressioxal  record 


Suta 
total 


Fir«t. 
GathiDgs 


Bwwnd, 
Mills 


3(N.«» 

as.  WW 

300.  ion 

17.  a*) 

31.  .JOO 
11.600 


33.100 

3^500 

w.«n 

3.1B0 

4,  7U) 

1.400 

28.100 

CU.400 

3S.7nO 

1..V1I) 

2.400 

.mo 

Thirl, 
Ellis 


29.  MO 
51.300 

31.100 
l.HOO 
1.500 

(too 


Fourth, 
Cravens 

Fifth, 
Terry 

Sixth, 
NorreU 

Seventh, 
Uarris 

29.noo 

67,500 

2R.200 
2.200 
4.400 
1,400 

36.100 

88.100 

2.'5.700 
3.  WO 
Z900 
3.500 

2S.00O 
5*3.500 

45.300 
Z700 
7.100 
2.300 

27.000 
hy.2O0 

41300 
ZUiO 

8.700 
1.  .'<« 

State 
tot«i 


First.       Sef^md. 
Peterson  i      Cos 


Third, 
Pace 


271.  ."WO ; 

,  107.  400  ' 

37.V  .VK)  i 

41.  700  ' 
K  100  i 
M,  NO  ' 
lfi.*o<'  , 

2y.  »o  : 

11."«0<I 
23.600 


2S. 

1 
700  1 

112. 

700  1 

42. 

400  1 

•«, 

400  1 

4. 

2«i0l 

*» 

IKW  1 

lliO 

UK.    1 

4. 

rM>  \ 

n 

2U)  1 

3.  MM  i 

20.  100 
5*.  100 

50.400 
i.  .VXi  ' 
•<.  1100 
iiilO 

1.  .V)o  ' 

100  I 

2.  >*<(>  ' 
1.  (""O 
1.  100  I 


22.900 
1A\  200 

56,300 

1.  100 

:!.  HOC 
•J.  ;oo 
w.  mR) 

liOO 
4,  1110 

I.  ioo  : 
1.900 


Fourth. 
Camp 


Ffth. 


2.1.  r«0 


4!.7no 


101,  yoO  I      l!*!.  HOO 


«Atn, 
Vui.son 


36.000 

{'" 
2,  I  '"0 

2«i.2t») 

2.  21  "I 

I.UIH) 


7..iOO 

I IX) 

liOOO 

,'..  i<JO 

♦>.  SK) 

3.400 

71  to 

2.  IOO 

7,200 


22.00C 
W,  100 

39,800 

liOO 

3.300 

1.300 

3.fiOfl 

900 

4.  IW 

700 

2.300 


Si^vonth. 
Tarver 


37.300 
1U7,  700 

30,fiOO 
(') 
4,000 

23.000 
«i.400 
Z400 
1.700 
1.400 


Eiehth,  '    Ninth. 
Ciibson     Whelchel 


24.500 
S3.  700 

34.200 
f..900 
3,000 
1.  100 
300 
200 
3,800 
1,500 
2.S00 


30.200 
72,600 

3.1,900 

100 

2,200 

400 

f>,  (KW 

2.  SOI) 

Z200 

1(H) 

tiOO 


Tenth. 
Brown 


18.500 
106,600 

42,400 

3,500 
1.5()0 

8.3f)0 
1..300 
2.600 
1.  100 
1.700 


Mississippi,  1940 
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State 
total 


First, 
Rankin 


14«.  200 

727,500 

419.700 

21.  2l«l 

\nim 

7.  2l«l 

2^.  JOO 

9.  3WI 


19.300 

S2.S00 

47.300 

2,300 

800 

3.000 

2.H00 

l.ltOO 

Sewnd. 
Whitten 

16,  9(W 
75,900 

56,200 

2.400 

200 

4ta) 

1.300 


Third, 

\\  hitting- 

t.m 

i:t,  9i«l 
164.000 

117,300 

3,MW 

TOO 

(') 
2.0OO 
900 


Fourth, 
Ford 


Fifth. 
Collins 


Sixth, 
Colmcr 


Seventh, 
MeOehe* 


15,300 
Cl.  lUO 

40.400 

1,  7t)0 

3U) 

100 

6U) 


24,  100 
60,600 

46.100 

2.2IB 

600 

300 

^  IOO 

l.tiU) 


26.900 

29,800 

96.600 

166,600 

32.400 

79.900 

4.500 

7.300 

.3.600 

1,800 

2.300 

1..300 

S,(M) 

7,900 

1,300 

3,0U) 

1  I^m  thM  SO. 

iirtirt**:  Fof  roH>*  cast:  V.  8.  Ofllcial  (toncrrssioDai  Dirertory.  June  1^2.    For  employment:  Sixtfenth  Censu.«  of  the  I'nited  States,  Population.  2d  series. 


'■otes  east,  total  employment,  and  employment  in  selected  industries   by   congressional   districts,   South 

Carolina.  1940 
IKinires  n>unde<l  to  closest  100| 


State  total 


First, 
Rivers 


S>cond, 
Fulmcr 


ThinJ, 
Uare 


Fourth, 
Bryson 


Fifth, 
Richards 


99.700 
661. 100 

2fl0.  800 
liN).  rjin) 

22.  400 
19.300 

7.800 


16,900 
100.  IOO 

35.700 

(') 
•i.OOO 
5.  .V« 
I.  300 


15.  IOO 

128.300 

51.100 

9.300 

f.  ;«)ii 

4.000 

1.900 

16.100 

107.400 

43,200 

26,  nw) 

3.0(10 

2.100 

900 

24.500 
122.700 

27.100 
41.. '^O 

3.7(0 
700 

1.000 


14,900 

86.400 

3.^300 

21'.  801) 

2.  2'« 

1.800 

600 


Sixth. 
McMilliin 


U200 
116.2110 

68.300 
2.900 
3.300 
.1.  100 
l.»i00 


ntressioiisl  Directory.  June  1642.     Fi^r  rmplDVinrnt'  Sixf<enth  Ceni^Kofthe  I'liitrd  Slate',  popiilati'^n,  2'!  series. 

CMtt.  total  employment,  and  employment  in  selected  industries  by  congressional  districts, 

Tennessee.  1940 
(Fijtures  rotindeil  to  ni>nrrst  1#0i 


SUta 
total 


First,        .>>>ciind. 
Reece      Jonimig* 


K  1 


417.  2«) 
Ml.  700 

312.000 
9.500 
42.800 
16.200 
37.400 
14,200 
19,40) 
17,700 
U900 
22.  100 


.S7.fl00 
110,700 

46,500 
1.000 

4.  1(» 
1.700 

5.  7110 
M«) 

2,400 

7,300 

300 

1.701' 


72.  900 
1J>.  400 

2,\  100 
.i.  '410 
»",.  ."iliil 
?.  Mt) 

1  i.  '"<)0 
2.  "^lO 
i«00 
200 
1.800 
4.300 


Third.    |   Kmirth, 
Keiauver      Core 


Fifth.    '    Sixth.    I. Seventh, '   Eifthth 
Priest    I  Couriuey    Pearmn       Davis 


51.400 
la'i.  000 

18,(100 
2.300 
6.  ^*) 
1.  sot) 

10.  nn) 

1.3011 
2..V)0 

rw 

8,901) 
2.300 


4.3.100 
96.  100 

5,3.  .V)0 

TOO 

.3.300 

1.  100 

1.700 

2.0U0 

2.300 

200 

300 

800 


1 

49.000 

1.36,700 

27.600 

7.200 

3.400 

2.400 

2,300 

I.  100 

1400 

1.900 

4,100 

24.  ."W) 

6»',  500 

3.\300 
(I) 

2.400 

«iOO 

»«00 

2.000 

I.  9110 

1.700 

600 

600 


25.600 
7.^300 

43.000 

(') 

2,300 
600 
800 
900 

2,300 
200 

(') 

2;  300 


34.800 
t>2,500 

51.. 500 

(') 

2,000 
r<oo 

1.  101) 

1,200 

7(0 

100 

Q) 
600 


Ninth, 
Coop«'r 


58.300 

140.600 

11,700 

(') 
S..'«) 
4.  100 
1.  (XW 
900 
2.900 
2.900 
1.100 
5.300 


:  gres8Jv>nal  Directory,  June  1>«2.    For  employment:  s^iiteentii  Census  u.'the  I  nite-J  estates,  Pupuiatiuu,  .d  ^ef;e>. 
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Part  7.  Texas. — Total  votes  cast,  total  employment, 


riployment  in  selected  industries  by  congressional  districts,  Texas,  1940* 


Total  votes  rsst  1940 
conercssional  elec- 
tion  

Tcital  employed 
workers 

Employment  In  se- 
lected indus- 
tries: 

Aerirultiire.  

Crude  i«'troleiim.. 

Coast  ruction 

Ko<hI  protlucts 

Looping  au>l  saw- 
mill--  

■Printine 

Petroleum  refining 

MatliuiiTy 

K:;ilroads 

Tnickin« 

Other  transport... 
VtQitica 


5 
S 

O 

s 


c 
a 

t 


c 

s 


c 
X 


c 


B 

3 
£  - 


1,019.400  27,000,  43,600  43,100,46,300 


.S 

szs: 


xs 
^  c 

^« 

e 

CO 


*:2 


c  c 


pa 

5-c 


H 


*'  s 


5=^ 


n 


-I 

X 


II 

w 
OQ 


t 
-I 


66, 100  33. 500  31. 000,  94, 700   S2, 800:48. 400  37, 300  .M.  100  52, 000    S9,  OOO'  34.  400  34.  SOO  4.1. 500  TO.  900  .SS,  500    56, 400  a.  »)0 


2,138,400  93,800  10.^,300  93,600  76,600  102,000  82,600  93,  MXV  211, 900  127,700  93,900  77,700  96,400  84,700  118,800  102,  400  77, 800  68. 000  68, 500  84, 700  1 19, 100  8a  400 


636.  400  47. 000'  22. 300  36. 600  30, 200 

,^'>.900.      900  2.400    7,200         80 : 

110.700    3, 0(H);  6,300    4.000|  3,5a" 

41,4001   l,:<»Oj  1,400|       t)U>,  1,700 
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1  Sourws:  For  votes  cast:  L" .  S.  OUicial  Congressional  Directury,  June  1942.    For  employment:  Sixteenth  Census  of  Uie  United  slalea,  PopuUiion,  3d  series. 

•Less  thaniO. 

Figures  rjundcd  to  closest  100. 

Part  8.  ViRCimA. Total  votes  ca't,  total  employment,  and  employment  in  selected  industries  by  congressional  districts.  Virginia,  1940 

I  Figures  rounded  to  clost'st  100| 


total 


Total  votes  cast  in  1940  congressional  election 

Total  eniiiloyed  workers - 

Employment  in  selected  indostrjes: 

Apriculture 

Coal  mining - --- 

Construction 

Textile-mill  products -. 

J/Ogeing.  sawmills,  and  planing  mills 

Chemicals - ----- 

Transjxirlation  equipment  other  than  automot)ile. 
Railroads 


316.600 
933,  100 

222,700 

20,100 
4*.  .'^)0 
30,  -VH) 
V<.  600 
20.  fiOO 
2a  500 
81.600 


First, 
Bland 


22..V10 
92.  7t)U 

22,600 

2,900 
UK) 
3,300 
1,300 
9,600 
1,800 


Second, 
Harris 


29.  SOO 
130.600 
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7(10 
2.H(K) 
2.400 
10.  200 
5.400 


Third, 

Knlter- 
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3.900 
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6.300 


Fourth, 
Drtwry 


19,800 
79,800 
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(') 
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2,100 
(•) 
2.000 


Fifth, 
Burcta 


25,600 
98.100 

40,600 

100 
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1.^300 

2,700 

400 
(•} 
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Sixth, 
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44.  100 
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40,300 
84.500 
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Eichlh, 
Smilii 


41.800 
130,400 
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('» 
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2.  500 
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Ninth, 

Flaaiu- 

gaii 


S6,  V*) 
93.700 

ao.oiu 

19.SUI 
3.  700 
2.3IK) 
3.3(10 
2.300 

2.  VW 


6oura;s:"For  votes  cast:  U.  S.  Official  Congressional  Directory,  June  1942.    For  employment:  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  SUtes.  Population,  2d  series. 


T^:i    Basjs    of    R,'?s    Wraoped    W.th    R.:d 
T'.rpe    -V.'e.ght  L'n'rvnoHn 

EXTENSIOxN   L'l-    r-;L MARKS 
or 

HON.  .A.LBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12.  1942 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  with  all  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  are 
being  wasted  by  this  Government,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  one  bit  of  economy 
wrapped  wiih  red  tape. 

On  October  9,  1942,  the  Procurement 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department,  on 
Form  No.  S.  P.  O.  50,  Invitation  No.  MD- 
SP-276,  Pile  No.  2S--40721,  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  public  to  bid  on  the  sale 
of  surplus  property  that  is  rather  inter- 
esting. The  invitation  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

Sealed  bids.  In  triplicate,  will  be  received 
in  the  Procurement  OfBcp  at  the  Procurement 
Division  Building.  Seventh  and  D  Streets  SW., 
Washington,  D.  C,  until  10  a.  m.,  war  time, 
October  15.  1942.  for  the  purchase  and  re- 
moval of  the  material  hereinafter  de^nbed, 
etc. 


Terms  and  conditions 

1.  Bidders  are  urged  to  inspect  property 
prior   to   submitting   bids. 

2.  The  Government  reserves  the  right  to 
reject  any  or  all  bids,  or  parts  thereof,  and  to 
waive  technical  defects,  if  in  the  opinion  cf 
the  procurement  officer  the  Interests  of  the 
Government  so  require. 

3.  Proposals  must  be  accompanied  by  ca?h, 
cashier's  check,  certified  checlc,  or  postal 
money  order,  etc. 

4.  All  material  listed  herein  is  offered  for 
sale  "as  is"  and  "where  is",  and  without  re- 
course.    This  is  net  a  sale  by  sample. 

5.  When  property  is  sold  on  a  lot  basis,  the 
purchaser  will  be  required  to  pay  the  price 
bid  for  the  lot.  •  •  •  Any  weighing  ex- 
pense must  be  borne  by  the  purchaser  unless 
otherwise  indicated  herein. 

6.  Upon  payment  of  the  purchase  price  In 
full,  title  to  tlie  material  passes  to  the  ptir- 
chaser  and  all  handling  thereafter  shall  be  at 
the  expense  and  risk  cf  the  purchaser.  The 
Government  will  exercise  usual  care  In  pro- 
tecting material,  etc. 

7.  No  Member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress, 
or  Resident  Commissioner,  shall  be  admitted 
to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract  or  to 
any  benefit  that  may  arise  therefrom,  unless 
It  be  made  with  a  corporation  for  Its  general 
benefit. 

So  Members  of  Congress,  or  Delegates 
or  Commissioners  to  Congress,  are  pro- 
hibited from  profiting  from  this  contract. 

The  invitation  continues: 

AH  bidders  are  cautioned  to  read  carefully 
conditions  and  terms  of  sale  before  bidding. 


Bids  should  be  prepared  in  Ink.  Indelible 
pencil,  or  with  typewriter,  and  should  be 
signed  by  bidder  In  Ink  or  indelible  pencil. 
Covenant  against  contingent  fees:  The 
contractor  warrants  that  he  has  not  em- 
ployed any  person  to  solicit  or  secure  thla 
contract  upon  any  agreement  for  pa>-ment 
of  a  commission,  percentage,  brokerage,  or 
contingent  fee.  Breach  of  th;s  warranty  shall 
give  the  Government  the  right  to  annul  the 
contract,  or  in  its  discretion,  to  deduct  from 
the  contract  price  or  consideration,  the 
amount  of  such  commission,  percentage, 
brokerage,  or  contingent  fee. 

Who  says  that  the  Government  is  not 
being  protected  again.«;t  grafters,  shysters, 
and  so  forth?  Who  says  the  O  vr-n- 
ment  is  not  protected  from  even  W;.  ii- 
tempts  of  Congress  to  profit  or  share  in 
the  profits  of  thr-  ^;i]:^  of  .-^ir-plus  property? 


No,  this  is  no 
that  is  being 
Oregon,  or  son  • 
ship,  which  is  i 
scrap    dea'tr- 
Projects  A-;:: a; 


;•  •.:\-ii.r>n  Building 
:  -  :■..;•  •  '„<■  t-uri^.  ;is 
' i . .'L.iu.^.it u  ij.it.:io- 
r  :!tred  for  sale  tx> 
:  just  the  Woric 
.   :i  selling  10  bags 


of  rags,  weight  unknown,  for  on  page  2 
of  thf'  :r.v:ta*ion.  the  following  d'=srrip- 
tion  is  J.'. 'u  : 

Description  of  prop)erty:  Item.  1;  quantity, 
approximately  10,  unit,  bags;  material,  rags. 

Approximate  weight  not  given.  Tlie  suc- 
cessful bidder  would  be  required  tri  )  »  <Kt 
weighed  in  presence  of  representat.vt  (..  .li» 
Work  Projects  AdmlnistratioQ. 
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EXTENSION   OF   liM  • 
or 

HON,  RICHARD  J.  WElJCH 

or  cAuroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTKTIVES 


Tucsdaii.  October  13.  19i  2 


Mr      WELCH.     Mr.     Speak*> 

leave  to  extend  my  rema:k^  T 
Insert  In  the  Concrission' 
!'  ng  editorial  which  rec 

\>-  in     thr*    San     Pianci; 

Bulletin. 

For" many  years  the  we5terl 
the  United  States  has  been  wit 
resent  at  ion  on  the  Supreme  Co 
only  men.ber  of  the  Suprem.e 
can  be  called  a  western  repr 
by   any   .stretch   of   the   imagi 
Mr.   Ju>tice  Douglas,   who  s 
years  of  his  childhood  there. 

This   etiitorial   very   clearly 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  of 

Thk  PtuEniDzyrr  SnofU)  Be  Ukoi-b 
P»ci*ic  Coast  Mam  to  thi  SiFn 
Vacancy 

The  drafTine  ct  Siprrrr.p  Co\ 
Jamrs  P  Byr!»r«  to  d;rr<  t  the 
proKram  of  ecouomic  stabili/atlci 
couiM.  created  a  vacancy  In  th 
htrh««t  tribunal  which  must  be 
Prtpsidentlal  appointment,  with 
ar.d  rcn.'ejit  of  the  Senate 

And  the  President  thus  h«.«  c 
porttjrM'y  to  give  to  the  Pacific 
'     ■     -      'Is    Icnjt  overdue  by    no 
\  •  ■  r  for  the  high  pcsitii-ti. 

Not  since  the  administration  of 
Hocver  has  tlie  Pacific  coast,  and 
p;«rticuUrly.  enjoyed  repiesentati 
high  appoiutive  poets  of  the 
ccmmcn-turate  with  Us  political 
r.r.mic.  and  now.  during  the  war 
tn^ical  importance. 

Because  the  de*tmie«  cf  the 
bfccmini?  increasinKly  wrapped  i 
deetinies  of  t!.e  Pacific  cca«t.  it  i' 
Increa^inj^ly  imperative  that  surh  ) 
and  representation  l)e  accorded  tlv 

TH£    WtST'S    IMfH^HTANCr 

It  has  come  to  be  true  that  U.i 
cf  the  West  are   frequently   the 
the  Nation.    And  there  can  be  no 
for  Jud^^ent  or  formulation   of 
do?8  not  take  Into  account  the  we 
point 

Particularly   Is   this  true   In   rec 
United  States  Supreme  Court.     It  i 
that  that  tribunal,  in  the  years  u 
In    proepect.    will    lie   called    upon 
many  judgments  dliectly  relating 
cca.'^t   if   not,   indeed,   rooted   in   a 
from    west     coa-*!    conditions    ar. 
stance*      Ade<]uate  Pacific  coaft 
tion  on  the  licnch  \s.  therefore 

The  Presldeot,  particularly  in  t 
thtn|s  Ie;imed  during  his  recent  w 
cannot  be  inseusitive  to  these 

But   as   in  other   livstances  w 
nominations  are  In  prospect,  he 
will   be  pressed  to  seek  his 
where  for  political  or  similar  expcd 

THE  SXNATORS    DtTT 

The  President   is  lx)und  by  the 
tion    to   heed    the   advice   of    the 
Suprame  Court  appolntment.<!. 

tberefore  clearly   becomes  t 
ir«8t-c<Mut  Senators.  lx)th  to  thei 
•ncies  and  to  their  Nation,  to  im 
President  to  make  a  west-cc 
in  thui  instance. 
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And  it  likewise  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
voter  to  urge  his  Senators  to  make  the  neces- 
sary representations  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  now, 
before  it  is  too  late. 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  there  Is  a  lack 
of  qualified  candidates  in  this  area.  Some 
of  the  ablest  legal  minds  of  the  Nation  are 
on  the  Pacific  slope. 

A  flood  of  communications  urging  the  Sen- 
ators concerned  to  immediate  action  in  this 
important  matter  should  begin  flowing  Into 
Washington  without  delay. 

Both  regional  nnd  national  Interests  de- 
mand th.it  the  President  be  advised  at  once 
m  what  direction  his  duty  lies  in  this  Im- 
portant matter.  i 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  GREGHOLBROCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
Tuesdav   Ortnber  13.  1942 

:.;  iiOLBRC  1  K  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  lacing  a  fateful  issue,  a  matter 
of  supreme  importance  to  our  democracy. 

We  cannot  expect  unity  in  our  titanic 
struggle,  unless  we  are  willing  to  guar- 
antee democratic  privileges  and  rights 
to  all  our  people.  Today,  we  will  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  such  rights  and 
privileges  shall  be  extended. 

It  is  the  Negro  and  pnor  white  who  is 
the  most  aflected  by  the  tax  en  voting 
in  the  poll-tax  States.  The  tax  is  ex- 
ceedingly effective  in  keeping  our  citi- 
zens away  from  the  polls. 

Let  as  do  our  duty,  pass  this  legisla- 
tion, and  show  the  world  true  democracy. 


['iight  or  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  KNUTEHll.l 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1942 

Mr.  HILL  cf  Washington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Pasco  Herald  entitled 
"Sources  of  Supply  Threatened."  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  10-day  trip 
through  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. I  was  informed  on  good  author- 
ity that  25  percent  of  dairy  cows  have 
already  been  .sold.  There  will  be  an 
auction  every  day  this  month  in  Kittitas 
County  and  over  75  in  aJl.  This  is 
tnie  all  over  the  Stale.  The  situation  is 
critical  .ind  serious.  Most  of  these  cows 
are  late-  sold  over  the  butcher's  block  as 
beef.  This  means  that  our  buiterfat, 
milk  and  cheese  supply  next  year  will  be 
preatly  decreased.  More  than  this — 
there  w  11  be  less  calves  both  for  heifers 
and  beef  raised  A  food  shortage  is  im- 
minent unless  constructive  steps  by  the 
Government  are  taken  at  once  to  stabilize 


the  labor  prcblem  so  that  agriculture 
may  be  supplied  with  all  the  labor  it 
needs  at  reasonable  wages.  The  fore- 
going editorial  emphasizes  this  fuct. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  THREATENED 

That  our  sources  of  supply  for  loads  are 
seriously  threatened  is  not  idle  talk.  And 
some  of  the  commodities  which  are  going  to 
be  sorely  needed  and  of  which  we  thought 
we  could  increase  the  supply  rather  taan  see 
it  diminished,  are  the  very  ones  affected  first. 

The  alarming  rate  at  which  dairy  and  beef 
production  is  declining  is  a  warning,  or 
should  be.  to  those  directing  the  mobilization 
of  our  manpower.  Herd.s  of  cattle,  dairy 
and  beef  stock,  are  being  liquidated  to  the 
definite  impairment  of  our  future  supply  of 
food  products.  And  the  reason  is  snortagc 
of  labor  in  nearly  every  instance.  Some  few 
are  unloading  because  of  the  excellent  prices 
prevailing  for  beef  and  the  producers  see  a 
chance  to  clean  up.  but  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  herds  going  to  the  butch?r  shop 
are  sent  there  because  the  owners  are  unable 
to  handle  them. 

As  a  definite  illustration  of  what  Is  going 
on,  a  man  who  is  in  a  position  to  knew,  told 
us  Just  last  week  that  10  sales  were  adver- 
tised within  a  week  in  one  community  in  the 
Palouse  country.  Seven  out  of  the  10  were 
dairy  herds,  and  a  checkup  on  the  sales 
showed  that  50  percent  cf  the  dairy  stock  was 
sold  to  slaughter  houses,  and  only  50  percent 
went  to  other  producers  for  replenishment  or 
Increase  of  their  herds  or  to  other  fanners 
who  wanted  to  supplement  already  small 
herds. 

This  process  has  only  one  outcome — les- 
sened dairy  and  potential  b?ef  production. 
And  these  herds  were  In  localities  where  se- 
vere restrictions  or  regulations  on  handling 
the  products  had  not  entered  the  picture. 
Inability  to  get  help  and  the  taking  iway  of 
present  help  by  selective  service  boa-ds  was 
the  reason. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1942 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  speech  delivered  by 
Hon.  Sergio  Osmeha.  Vice  President  of 
the  Philippines,  before  the  Anerican 
Women's  Voluntary  Services  of  Nev  York, 
N.  Y..  October  9.  1942: 

Madam  chairman,  ladles,  and  gertlemen, 
I  wiJh  to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the 
privilege  of  being  with  you  ton.ght.  To  you. 
the  patriotic  members  of  the  American  Wom- 
en s  Volunury  Services  of  New  York,  I  extend 
my  congratulations  on  the  valuable  a-slst- 
ance  that  you  are  so  unselfishly  rendering  to 
the  United  States  and  the  world  at  large  in 
these  critical  times. 

As  I  stand  here,  my  thoughts  c;irry  me 
back  to  the  Philippines  where,  only  a  year 
ago.  our  women,  aided  by  their  American 
sisters.  busUy  engaged  in  prewar  prepirations 
for  civilian  defense.  Many  of  them  took  up 
first-aid  courses.  As  relief  workers  they 
tolled  in  school  buildings  that  had  bten  con- 
verted into  emergency  centers,  participated 
In  air  raid  and  black-out  drills,  and  h?iped  in 
the  evacuation  of  thousand.s  of  people  living 
la  congested  districts  ol   Manila.    Through 


their  civic  organizations  they  also  helped  the 
Red  Cross. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  read  alxnit  the  daring 
escape  of  a  group  of  United  States  Army 
nurses  from  the  PhUippines.  I  know  them; 
I  was  with  them.  Their  story  is  sad  but  in- 
spiring. It  tells  of  the  hardships  and  dangers 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  in  caring 
for  the  wounded  and  sick,  and  in  catering  to 
the  wounded  and  impoverished.  Those  wom- 
en know  Intimately  the  meaning  of  want 
and  privations,  heart-aches,  and  disappoint- 
ments. Wc  have  only  praise  and  gratitude 
for  them. 

Their  suffering,  the  bitterness  of  their  mis- 
fortune, is  but  a  mild  reflection  of  the  pro- 
found distrc>ss  of  Filipino  womanhood,  and  of 
woman's  sorrows  throughout  the  world — in 
war-torn  China.  In  castigated  Europe,  and 
in  other  lands  where  the  perpetrators  of  ag- 
gression have  unleashed  the  full  fury  of  their 
hate. 

Today,  cur  women  in  the  Philippine-;,  both 
Americans  and  Filipinos,  are  continuing  to 
undergo  Indescribable  hardships.  Many  of 
them  have  lost  their  loved  ones.  Added  to 
their  mortal  grief  and  anguish  are  the  arbi- 
trary and  humilating  exigencies  of  a  military 
occupation.  Let  us  all  hope  that  the  hour  of 
their  happy  deliverance  is  not  far  off. 

War  Is  cruel;  it  is  terrible  and  inhuman 
In  Its  consequences.  It  v^Teaks  havoc  and 
destruction  on  all  peoples  regardless  of  guilt 
or  responsibility.  For  the  madness  of  a  few 
men  many  must  suffer. 

We  did  not  provoke  this  war.  We  did  not 
give  cause  to  any  nation  to  attack  us.  It 
was  thrust  upon  us.  This  aggression — tliis 
unjustified  attack— is  only  a  sample  of  what 
we  can  expect  if  despotic  and  militaristic 
governments  are  allowed  to  rule  the  world. 
In  such  a  world  no  pledge  would  be  sacred, 
no  peace  enduring,  no  life  bearable. 

The  tragic  part  of  this  war  is  that  it  caught 
the  demociacies  unprepared.     They  believed 
In  the  sai^.ctity  of  treaties  and  trusted  their 
neighbors  too  much.    They  made  only  lim- 
ited  preparations  pursuant   to   a  reasonable 
defense    program,    while    the   dictators   were 
secretly  and  feverishly  working  day  and  night 
on  their  fiendL^h  plans  of  world  domination. 
The  Filipino  people  are  peace-loving.     As 
a  matter  of  fact,  our  own   constitution  re- 
nounces war  as   an   instrument  of   national 
policy.     The    national    defense    law,    passed 
on  December  21,   1935,  which  requires  com- 
pulsory  military    training   for   citizens  of    a 
certain  age.  had  only  in  view  the  necessary 
preparation   of   the   Philippines  for    the   re- 
sponsibilities of  independence  by  1946.     We 
did   not   contemplate   the   organization   of  a 
large  standing  Army,  but  following  Switzer- 
land's  example,   we   were   training   our   citi- 
zens for  military  duties  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency.     The  logic  and  practicability  of 
otir  defense  program  can  be  better  under- 
stood  if   we   consider   the   fact   that   under 
the  Independence  Act  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  over  tlie  Philippines  continues 
unimpaired    until    July    4,    1946,    and    until 
such    time    the    defense    of    the    Philippines 
against    external    aggression     remains    pri- 
marily   the    rooDonsibillty    of    the    United 
States. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  we  voluntarily 
and  whole-heartedly  cooperated  with  the 
United  States  In  the  discharge  of  her  ob- 
ligations. In  the  summer  of  1941,  whea 
the  signs  of  an  Impending  war  in  the  Pacific 
became  apparent.  President  Quezon  defined 
the  stand  of  the  Filipino  people  in  these 
memorable  words: 

"In  this  grave  national  emergency,  the 
stand  of  the  Filipino  people  is  clear  and  un- 
mistakable. We  owe  loyalty  to  America  and 
are  bound  to  her  by  bonds  of  everlasting 
gratitude.  Should  the  United  States  enter 
the  war,  the  Philippines  would  follow  her 
and  fight  by  her  side,  placing  at  her  disposal 
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all  our  ni-uipowcr  and  all  our  natural  re- 
sources, however  limited  these  might  be. 
We  stand  with  the  United  States  In  life  and  In 
death." 

This  pledge  has  been  fulfilled.  Filipino 
blood  has  been  shed  freely  and  abundantly 
In  defense  of  the  stars  and  stripes  In  the 
same  hallowed  ground  where  his  American 
comrade  In  arms  fell  the  Filipino  soldier 
oozed  his  last  drop  of  blood  and  murmured 
his  last  dying  prayer  to  God  to  grant  victory 
to  American  arms.  He  fought  without  re- 
serve,  gallantly    and    unflinchingly. 

The  Battle  of  the  Philippines  is  an  inspiring 
saga  of  valor  and  heroism,  of  steadfast  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  country  and  duty.  In  Bataan 
our  soldiers  faced  their  supreme  test,  in  a 
terrible  and  unequal  struggle. 

The  defending  Filipino-American  Army  In 
Bataan  was  small — comparatively  small.  We 
had  only  7.000  American  combatant  troops. 
10.000  Filipino  professional  soldiers,  and 
55.000  men  of  the  Philippine  Army  Reserve 
who  had  been  hurriedly  called  Into  active 
service.  Four-fifths,  therefore,  of  our  Army 
were  composed  of  green  citizen-soldiers  with 
no  more  than  S'o  months  of  military  train- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  invading  Japa- 
nese Army  was  three  times  larger  in  number 
and  consisted  of  veteran  soldiers. 

Aside  from  this  numerical  inferiority,  our 
soldiers  were  sorely  deficient  in  means  and 
materiel.  What  few  airplanes  we  had  were 
tragically  destroyed  on  the  ground  during 
the  first  days  of  the  war  and  the  United  States 
Asiatic  Fleet  had  to  leave  Philippine  waters. 
We  had  only  a  handful  of  tanks  and  anti- 
aircraft guns.  Our  food  supply  was  so  lim- 
ited that  after  the  first  month  of  siege  cur 
soldiers  had  to  go  on  half  ration.  We  were 
deficient,  too.  In  medical  supplies  and  hos- 
pital facilities.  Many  of  our  wounded  and 
sick  had  to  be  taken  care  of  under  the  trees. 
Malaria  became  rampant  and  little  quinine 
was  available.  Surgical  operations  had  to  be 
performed  without  benefit  of  anaesthesia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  enjoyed  the 
tremendous  advantage  their  naval  and  air 
superiority  in  the  Philippines  gave  them. 
Their  lines  of  communications  wei'e  Intact, 
bringing  them  a  continuous  flow  of  I'ood.  mu- 
nitions, and  medicine.  They  could  bring  up 
men  faster  than  they  were  being  killed  by 
our  soldiers. 

Despite  this  utter  disparity  In  the  field  of 
battle,  our  soldiers  stood  flrm  by  the  side  of 
the  United  States.  Amidst  relentless  enemy 
bombardment  they  held  en  stubbornly.  From 
dusk  to  dawn  through  the  night,  and  from 
dawn  to  dutk  through  the  day.  they  kept  vigil 
at  their  posts,  fought,  resisted,  and  counter- 
attacked the  enemy. 

But  the  days  were  numbered.  Biitaan  fell 
on  April  9,  after  4  months  of  siege,  in  which 
the  enemy  brought  to  bear  everything  he 
could.  And  once  again  the  bitter  truth  was 
shown  that  men  cannot  fight  mach.nes,  that 
courage  and  bravery  alone  will  not  sufBcc  In 
war.  Our  men  in  Bataan,  Americans  and 
Filipinos,  and  our  women,  too — for  there  were 
the  brave  and  dutiful  nurses  who  v.'cnt  with 
our  Army — fought  on  until  it  was  beyond  hu- 
man endurance  to  ccntint:e.  As  long  as  they 
could  they  did,  and  when  the  body  failed  the 
spirit  continued  to  cry  "flght  on." 

Tlie  Filipino  people  have  fought  with  the 
United  States  for  America  and  the  Philip- 
pines. They  have  proven  the  value  of  their 
word.  Even  when  the  military  situation  In 
the  Philippines  became  hopeless  they  d:d  not 
falter  in  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 
They  fought  on.  and,  in  doing  so,  rendered  a 
substantial  service  to  the  catise  of  the  United 
Nations  by  diverting  and  absorbing  large 
contingents  of  the  Mikado's  armed  forces 
which  otherwise  could  have  been  released  to 
other  fronts — in  Malaya,  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies, Burma,  and  Australia. 


But  aside  from  our  loyalty  to  AmeiiCa.  v.o 
have  fought  by  her  side  also  l>ecatise  of  our 
gratitude  to  her.  In  her  trusteeship  cf  mere 
than  40  years.  Am.erica  pursued  in  the  Philip- 
pines a  policy  which  finds  no  parallel  In  the 
history  of  Interracial  relationship.  In  woids 
and  in  deeds,  she  demonstrated  her  faith  lu 
democracy  and  human  rights,  as  opposed  to 
subjugation  and  exploitation. 

She  looked  upon  Fil.pinos  as  equals  and 
religiously  kept  every  promise  made  to  them. 
In  the  establishment  of  universal  publ  c  edu- 
cation. In  the  Improvement  of  health  and 
sanitation.  In  the  construction  of  8choo:s. 
hospitals,  roads,  and  oUier  public  works,  in 
the  buyding  up  of  an  Independent  Judiciary 
and  a  sound  civil-service  system,  in  the  lay- 
ing of  the  foundation  of  a  stiible  economic 
structure,  In  the  safeguarding  cf  religious 
freedom,  in  the  fostering  of  self-government. 
In  fact,  in  everything  that  she  undertook  m 
the  Philippines.  America  had  in  view  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  advancement 
of  the  Filipino  people  and  their  ultimate 
status  as  an  independent  nation.  This  very 
humane  treatment  naturally  inspired  In  the 
Filipinos  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude,  so  that 
when  the  time  came  for  them  to  give  proof 
of  it  they  gave  their  all. 

We  also  have  fought  and  are  still  fighting 
because  we  love  our  freedom.  The  first  obli- 
gation of  a  nation  that  believes  Itself  capa- 
ble and  deserving  of  freedom  is  to  defend  itsell 
against  aggression.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  country  attacked  Is  weaker  and 
less  prepared  than  Its  aggressor.  Its  duty  In 
any  case  is  to  meet  the  attack  and  resist 
because  if  it  desires  to  be  free.  It  must  be 
re.idy  to  assume  the  responsibilities  which 
that  freedom  entails.  It  must  show  Its  fit- 
ness to  suffer  and  die  for  it. 

In  the  epic  of  Bataan  we  prove  to  the 
whole  world  our  undying  determination  to 
be  free,  to  continue  living  as  we  are,  a  Chris- 
tian and  democratic  Nation. 

This  war.  with  all  Its  attendant  hate  and 
distrust,  cruelty  and  devastation,  has  re- 
vealed in  the  most  dramatic  fashlcn  the  value 
of  a  friendship  developed  through  many  years 
of  close  collaboration  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing. Assaulted  by  a  common  enemy, 
fighting  under  a  common  banner,  and  cher- 
ishing and  defending  common  Ideals  of 
democracy  and  freedom,  the  American  and 
Filipino  peoples  have  become  united  by 
bonds  of  mutual  love,  hope,  and  confidence. 
Tested  in  the  battlefields  of  Bataan.  our 
splendid  unity  emerged  from  its  blood  bath 
stronger  and  more  vibrant  than  ever. 

The  Philippines  have  fallen.  It  Is  a  less 
that  Is  felt  deep  in  our  hearts.  It  is  painful 
because  America  wanted  to  help  her  boys  In 
Bataan  and  Corregidor  and  found  herself 
unable  to  do  so.  Overwhelmed  in  the  Philip- 
pines. America  had  to  suffer  the  humiliation 
of  seeing  her  flag  hauled  down  and  replaced 
by  the  flag  of  the  Rising  Sun.  It  was  In  the 
Philippines,  too,  where  thousands  of  peace- 
loving  American  residents  were  herded  Into 
Internment  camps  and  deprived  of  their  free- 
dom and  material  possessions. 

The  honor  and  dignity  of  this  preat  Nation 
will  not  permit  thifc  defeat  and  humiliation 
to  pass  unrevenged.  In  vindicating  her 
honor,  America  will  also  fulfill  her  high  obli- 
gations to  the  Filipino  people  who  have  stood 
so  heroically  and  steadfastly  by  her  side.  The 
guarantee  given  by  Prec'dent  Roosevelt  in  be- 
half of  the  United  S+ates  is  unequivocal. 
Here  are  his  words: 

"I  give  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines  my 
solemn  pledge  that  their  freedom  will  be  re- 
deemed and  their  Independence  established 
and  protected.  The  entire  resources  In  men 
and  materials  of  the  United  States  stand  be- 
hind that  pledge."  This  pledge,  which  re- 
sounds in  every  American  heart,  has  animated 
sixteen  million  Filipinos. 
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its  h:story  and  its  complex  affairs.  Including 
the  complicated  subject  cf  sound  govern- 
ment; and  he  believes  that  it  la  his  right  and 
duty  leurlessly  to  express  his  views.  Just  as 
he  broad-mindedly  expects  every  other  man 
to  express  his  views.  Raymond  does  not  be- 
lieve ihiit  every  man  or  many  men  who  dis- 
agree with  him  are  either  fools  or  lacking 
111  a  pr<  per  concern  for  the  public  good. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  for  our  delega- 
tion ihat  It  has  not  somebody  else  who  could 
more  appropriately  express  the  admiration  and 
love  we  h.ive  for  him.  It  is  tiecause  of  my 
many  years  of  service  here  that  I  have  the 
pleastirc  and  the  honor  of  speaking,  although 
It  may  bt;  unfortunate  for  cur  delegation 
and  for  Uie  subject  of  our  remarks.  I  have 
tjeen  iii  the  House  of  Representativef-  many 
years,  as  }ou  know.  I  see  a  great  many  eld 
Members  here.  Members  with  whom  I  have 
served  »ong.  On  the  other  hand,  1  see  some 
young  ones,  including  Bob  Douchton. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  I  have  served  with 
many  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Democrats 
from  Dil  over  the  United  States,  and  I  always 
regret  thiit  I  have  not  bad  the  pleasure  of 
serving  w.th  a  greater  number  cf  Democrats 
In  eachraad  every  Congress;  but  I  hope  that 
In  the  ntxt  Congress,  if  I  should  again  be 
fortunate  to  be  reelected.  If  I  should  again 
offer  as  a  candidate,  our  numbers  will  In- 
crease In  proportion  to  our  rightful  deserts 
In  connection  with  our  sincere  and  con- 
structive efforts  In  behalf  of  our  Nation  and 
in  behalf  of  democracy  the  world  over. 

1  am  not  going  to  detain  you  long,  but  be- 
fore I  take  my  se.^t  I  do  want  to  say  a  few 
additional  words  with  the  hope  that  I  may. 
perhaps,  with  them  put  you  at  ease.  We 
shall  have  only  a  few  speeches  tonight,  and 
all  of  them  will  be  short,  with  the  exception 
of  one  of  importance  by  Mr.  Douchton.  Mr. 
DoucHTCN  has  Insisted  that  he  have  at  least 
half  an  hour.  I  told  him.  "B<ib.  do  not  Insist 
on  a  half  an  hotir.  because  I  can  give  you 
only  35  minutes."  He  said,  "No;  I  want  half 
an  hour  " 

Of  course.  John  McCoemack  Ls  always  brief 
and  to  tlie  point  In  bis  scholarly  addresses. 
He  win  not  take  more  than  2  or  3  minutes,  at 
least  it  will  appear  to  us  to  be  only  2  or  3 
minutes  nothwlihstandlng  he  may  have  been 
speaking  half  an  hour  or  45  minutes. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  much  about 
our  genial  friend  who  helps  Bob  to  make  life 
pleasant  and  agreeRbie  to  us  on  or  about 
March  15  of  each  year.  By  the  way.  I  am 
Informed  that  the  members  cf  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  are  again  getting  rpady 
to  make  things  more  agreeable  and  pleasant 
for  us  by  Increasing;  our  privilege  to  pay  more 
Income  taxes.  We  have  heard  It  said  that 
none  of  us  likes  to  pay  an  incon-.e  tax.  but  I 
think  we  really  do  like  to  pay  siich  Ihctigh 
we  may  sometimes  Insist  as  to  the  amount 
to  be  assessed  against  us. 

On  infrequent  occasions  I  have  opportunity 
to  meet  wealthy  acquaintances,  and  when 
th»y  complain  about  having  to  pay  what  they 
think  Is  an  excessive  income  tax.  I  readily  tell 
them  that  I  wish  I  were  In  Uieir  place.  In 
posseKion  of  all  their  worldly  gocds.  and  I 
would  not  object  to  paying  Income  taxes. 

Aiiyway,  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  are  only  doing  their  duty, 
and.  by  the  way.  they  are  doing  It  very  well 
under  U:e  leadership  of  their  chairman  and 
his  chlrf  of  fta.?.  Mr.  Cooper,  and  I  know 
they  will  be  as  charitable  and  humane  with 
tis  as  caz.dltions  will  permit.  I  know  that  cur 
guest  of  honor,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Ccmmitiee  on  Ways  and  Meanz:.  has  always 
tried  to  safeguard  otir  best  interests  by  en- 
deavoring to  impose  taies  upon  those  who  can 
\i'-  ..ffcrd  to  pay.  making  it  as  easy  as  p>os- 
• .        f>  r  u."  t^xir  Members  of  the  Congress. 

V. .  ::  V.  r  ::..iy  be  poor,  and  most  of  us  are. 
bu.  At  ,-;._;^ivi  consider  otirselves  rich,  because 
of  the  great  privileges  and  opportunities, 
which  are  circumscribed  only  by  effective 
ability,  to  serve  this  great  Nation  of  ciirs. 


I  Applause.  1  That  privilege  should  be  '.alued 
above  all  else,  and  espetially  durmg  these 
black  and  trying  days. 

Since  I  beUeve  that  the  Democrats  I  ave  at 
all  times  served  the  Nation  to  the  best  c  f  their 
ablhty,  served  It  faithfully,  honestly,  ntelll- 
gently.  as  well  as  or  better  than  any  other 
party  could  serve  It.  I  hope  that  In  the  future 
the  Democratic  membership  will  be  much 
greater  than  It  has  been  or  Is  even  In  this 
Congress  cf  today. 

We  m  Illinois,  bellevlnc?  that  the  best  In- 
terests of  not  only  our  State  but  the  Nation 
at  large  can  be  be^t  served  by  the  Dercocratlc 
Party,  wish  to  have  In  the  ether  body  a  man 
tf  sterling  character,  of  pronounced  i  Jrce  of 
will,  able,  honest,  and  sincere,  and  we  have 
therefore  insisted  upon  our  guest  cf  honor, 
R.\TMOND  S  McKeough.  fcpccming  the  candi- 
date of  the  Demo rra tic  Party  for  the  office 
of  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois. 
[Applause.  I 

I  want  you  to  believe  me  when  I  siy  that 
I  regret  exceedingly,  and  I  know  I  am  ex- 
pressing your  sentiments,  to  lose  Mr.  Mc- 
Keough as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  but  I 
think  he  can  and  will  serve  us  with  equal 
real  and  ability  In  the  other  body,  which.  If 
I  may  be  plain  and  within  the  rules,  is  called 
the  United  States  Senate.  Sometimes  I  am 
called  to  order  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when 
I  mention  personal  names  or  the  I'ames  of  the 
other  legislative  body.  I  never  have  had  the 
gift  of  expressing  myself  except  in  th<;  plain- 
est language,  which  is  the  reason  1  call  a 
spade  a  ppade  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  for 
which  I  am  sometimes  called  to  order.  That 
is  my  misfortune,  and  I  maVie  the  be?t  of  it. 
I  started  to  tell  you  the  underlying  reasons 
why  the  Democrats  of  our  State  have  In- 
sisted upon  Raymond  S.  McKeough  becom- 
ing a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate 
from  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  firs ;  reason 
Is  that  we  are  convinced  that  he,  among  our 
more  than  7,000,000  people  with  solid  Infor- 
mation and  sound  Judgment,  can  imd  will 
best  repre.^ent  our  high  hopes  and  worthy 
governmental  purposes.  We  very  mvch  need 
another  one  of  the  ability  he  po£?«;5se8,  of 
the  courage  he  possesses,  of  the  experience 
he  possesses,  of  the  sincerity  of  purpose  he 
possesses.  In  the  Senate.  He  will  in  the 
Senate,  be  a  tower  of  strength  and  stand  four- 
square, according  equal  rights  to  all  and 
special  favors  to  none.  He  is  a  balanced  man 
In  an  unbalanced  world,  a  safe  anchor  Ip  a 
violent  storm.  A  Senator  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  Illinois — as  our  loUeague 
he  has  stood  in  the  blaze  of  that  '  fltrce  light 
that  beats  against  the  throne."  but  itr  fierce 
light  has  found  no  flaw  In  his  aimor.  no 
Etain  upon  his  shield.  An  eminertly  suc- 
ceisful  man,  yet  that  success  has  not  chilled 
or  Isolated  him. 

I  am  satisfied  that  not  only  will  he  be 
nominated  by  a  unanimous  vote  bui  that  he 
will  be  elected  Senator  and  soon  le  widely 
known  for  his  political  genius,  stiitesman- 
like  courage,  legislative  ability,  and  wisdom. 
Justifying  his  selection  a?  a  suc<cssor  of 
Douglas.  Yates.  Palmer.  Cullcm.  r.nd  L^wls. 
There  are  many  other  thln<'s  that  I  could 
say  about  cur  fri?nd  and  colleagu?.  but  I 
have  already  assured  you,  and  I  want  to  make 
pood  on  my  word,  that  I  will  not  detain  you 
too  long. 

Moreover.  I  do  not  want  to  deprive  the 
majority  leader  or  my  friends  Boa  Douchton 
and  Je3i  Coope«  of  the  privilege  cf  saying 
what  they  have  In  mind  concerning  oar  honor 
guest. 

I  do  want  to  say,  though,  that  aft<T  I  shall 
have  concluded  there  will  be  very  mijch  that 
can  be  trutiifully  said  about  our  distl  Tguished 
friend.  The  remaining  speakers  will  have  op- 
portunity to  express  themselves  fully  In  con- 
nection with  their  relationships  and  senti- 
ments having  to  do  with  cur  distinguished 
guest. 

We  could  not  say  too  much  about  1  his  good 
friend,  because  he  is  one  of  the  tri  ly  finest 
fellows  anybody  ever  met.    [Applause.] 


Arri-Ni'i" 

I  know  that  you  are  desirous  of  proceeding 
with  our  meeting  and  hearing,  first,  from 
our  majority  leader,  who  is  reluctant  In 
some  ways  to  talk  to  Democrats.  I  do  ad- 
mit that  I  have  told  him  several  times  to 
get  after  a  few  Democrats  and  make  them  toe 
the  mark,  and  now  I  say  to  John  that  this  is 
the  time  to  do  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  is  so 
great  hearted  that  he  does  not  with  to  say 
anything  that  might  by  anybody  be  con.sid- 
crcd  unfilendly;  but  I  thiiik  in  the  near  fu- 
ture he  will  be  calling  upon  each  and  every 
one  of  us  to  Join  with  him  In  extending  our 
earnest  efforts  for  the  best  interests  of  cur 
own  beloved  country,  for  democracy  the 
world  over,  and  to  stand  by  the  greatest 
President  this  great  country  ever  had, 
namely,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

HON.  JOHN  W.  M'CORMACK 

Mr.  Sabath.  My  friends,  I  know  no  man 
who  has  made  better  speeches  in  behalf  of 
the  President  and  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration than  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
C02MACK,  our  beloved  majority  leader,  whom 
I  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  presenting 
to  you  at  this  timLV     (Applause.) 

Mr.  McCormack.  My  good  friend,  the  dean 
of  the  House,  my  very  warm  and  close  friend 
Ray  McKeough,  and  all  my  friends  and 
Democratic  colleagues  of  the  House,  Adolph, 
of  course,  has  drifted  into  the  realms  of  im- 
agination—I  was  going  to  say  mysticism — 
when  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  I  as  leader 
have  not  borne  down  as  much  as  he  would 
like  to  see  me  bear  down  at  times.  The 
answer  to  that  regret  is  that  everybody  here 
is  a  Congressman  in  his  own  right,  everybody 
here  was  elected  from  his  own  district,  and 
I  think  we  have  had  a  pretty  good  party. 
We  have  had  our  trials  and  tribulations,  but 
v.e  have  gotten  through.  And  the  Speaker 
and  I  would  rather  have  a  leadership  having 
the  confidence  of  our  colleagues  than  a 
leadership  that  would  produce  any  difTerent 
feeling.  As  for  Adolph.  I  have  not  had  to 
bear  down  upon  him  as  yet.  even  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  supposed  to 
be  a  soldier.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  right 
arm  cf  the  Speaker  and  the  left  toe  of  the 
majority  leader,  and  Adolph  has  always  re- 
sponded nobly  to  the  suggestions  and  re- 
quests that  the  Speaker  and  I  have  made  to 
and  of  him.  although  probably  at  times  he  In 
turn  has  had  difficulty  in  bearing  down  upon 
the  members  of  his  own  committee. 

We  are  all  glad  to  be  here.  We  are  all 
sorry  in  a  sense  to  see  our  good  friend  and 
colleague.  R.\y  McKeough.  being  a  candidate 
for  another  office  that  will  take  him  out  of 
the  National  House  of  Representatives:  on 
the  other  hand  we  are  all  pleased  that  he  is 
to  be  nominee  of  our  party  in  Illinois.  We 
all  wish  him  complete  success  and  we  are  all 
confident  and  sincerely  hope  that  the  people 
of  the  great  State  of  Illinois  will  send  him— 
one  of  the  outstanding  Americans  of  this 
generation— to  represent  them  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.     [Applause.] 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  is  a  Member  of 
one  of  the  most  unusual  and  important  Con- 
gresses In  the  history  of  our  country.  The 
history  of  tomorrow  will  record  what  the 
people  cf  this  generation  accomplish  in  this 
crisis,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  outcome  of 
this  crisis  and  the  history  of  tomorrow  In 
relation  to  the  present  generation  will  be 
determined  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

While  we  regret  that  our  gieat  country  is 
engaged'in  war,  each  and  every  one  of  us 
Is  playing  a  very  Important  and  historic  part 
in  the  present-day  life  of  our  country. 

As  Adolph  Sabath  well  said,  we  are  Indeed 
fortunate  in  these  trying  days  to  have  as  our 
leader  and  as  our  Comm.ander  in  Chief,  a 
man  with  whom  some  of  us  may  have  dis- 
agreed on  some  questions,  but  above  all,  in 
this   crisis,   to   have   a   man   of    indomitable 
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courage  and  Intelligence,  of  timely  action,  so 
essential  in  a  crisis,  the  Presiden*;  of  the 
United  States,  Franklin  D.  Roosevei^^t.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Democracies  may  flounder  around  in  nor- 
mal times:  weak  leadership  may  exist  then, 
though  we  would  not  want  to  see  it  In  the 
White  House  even  when  peace  prevails  and 
In  normal  times:  but  in  a  crisis  we  have  got 
to  have  definitely  strong  leadership  in  the 
White  House. 

In  this  crisis  I  am  thoroughly  supporting 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
also  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  ar.d 
the  Navy,  because  my  common  sense  tells  me 
that  I  cannot  do  otherwise  In  the  best  in- 
terest cf  my  country.  [Applause  1  There 
has  to  be  a  leader.  We  are  all  leaders  in  our 
own  districts;  we  are  all  leaders  In  the  Con- 
gress: so  far  as  the  people  of  the  country  are 
concerned.  We  are  conduits  of  the  will  cf  the 
people  we  represent:  we  are  Members  of  a 
coequal  branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  we  are  part  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government.  Tliere  must  be 
teamwork,  particularly  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  the  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment. We  legislate  to  give  to  the  executive 
branch  the  machinery  best  calc^olated  to 
carry  on  a  successful  war,  c  id  in  that  su- 
preme effort  there  must  be  compli.'te  team- 
work and  cooperation  when  our  country  is 
facing  a  grave  crisis  such  as  confronts  It 
today.  Common  sense  tells  us  that.  Com- 
mon sense  tells  us  that  even  if  we  disagree 
on  this  or  that  detail  we  cannot  permit  that 
disagreement  to  effect  a  division  of  our 
people.  We  have  got  to  play  the  game;  we 
have  got  to  follow  t-le  leader.  That  leader 
is  our  beloved,  courageous  President,  Frank- 
lin  D.    Roosevelt.     [Applause.] 

Today  we  are  )n  a  serious  game  of  war, 
engaged  in  a  serictis  drama,  the  consequences 
and  results  of  which  are  unpredici.able,  and 
we  have  to  follow  our  leader. 

I  can  say.  ger  tlemen.  without  regard  to  any 
religious  conviction  and  whatever  spiritual 
road  we  ma7  be  taking  in  our  Journey 
through  life  that  we  can  all  thank  God  that 
in  this  crisi!  our  country  has  had  given  as  its 
President  and  leader  the  indomitable  Frank- 
lin D.  Roa'.evelt.  [Applause.]  He  needs  sup- 
port.   He  looks  to  you  and  me  fur  support. 

We  ha7e  heard  a  lot  of  loose  talk  about 
a  Congn.as  that  does  no  thinking  en  its  own. 
That  irf  about  as  great  a  falsehood  as  I  have 
ever  h?drd  uttered.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  always  cooperated,  and  he 
Is  cooperating  today  with  the  Memljers  of  the 
House  and  with  the  Congress. 

I  can  assure  you  gentlemen  that  In  the 
meetings  of  our  party  leaders  with  the  Presi- 
dent matters  are  gone  over  and  views  thor- 
oughly and  freely  exchanged.  The  views  of 
the  Congress  are  expressed  through  the  lead- 
ers of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  views  of  the  Speaker, 
myself,  the  Vice  President,  and  Senator 
Barkley  are  given  careful  profound  con- 
sideration by  the  President  in  those  meetings. 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  pitjss  of  this 
country  can  do — and  I  say  this  in  no  critical 
sense,  but  as  an  American  citizen  with  my 
experience  as  a  Member  of  Congross  and  as 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House— there  is 
one  thing  that  the  press  of  this  country  can 
do  during  the  impending  crisis  and  that  Is 
to  minimize  as  much  as  potsible  nonessen- 
tial events  that  only  tend  to  divide  our 
people.  I  address  that  to  the  members  of 
the  press,  pleading  with  them,  if  necessary, 
but  asking  them  to  recognize  tl-at  In  de- 
mocracies we  must  depend  upon  public 
opinion  and  we  all  appreciate  that  public 
opinion  is  very  sensitive.  There  is  an  emo- 
tional and  there  is  a  rational  public  opinion. 

The  charge  that  Congress  is  a  rubber  stamp 
Is  thoroughly  and  absolutely  erroneous. 
That  never  was  true.  There  Is  a  difference 
between  Members  of  Congress  who  recognize 
their  respo^ibllities  in  crises  and  know  they 


have  to  cooperate  with  the  President  and  a 
Congress  that  completely  abdicates  Its  re- 
sponsibilities, its  authority,  and  its  Jurisdic- 
tion in  normal  times  to  one  who  may  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  Being  in  a 
crisis  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  individual  Members  of  it  recognize  their 
responsibilities  and  know  that  they  must  give 
serious  and  thorough  consideration  to  the 
recommendatioru  of  the  Commander  In 
Chief  who  is  in  a  position  to  know  all  of  the 
important  considerations  nffectlng  our  be- 
loved country. 

The  press  of  the  country  can  play  an  Im- 
portant part  in  molding  a  public  opinion 
in  support  of  our  Government  during  the  im- 
pending crisis  rather  than  play  up  small 
things  that  ap[>eal  to  the  emotional  mind 
and  do  no  good  and  only  divide  our  people 
and  create  embarrassing  and  unnecessary  slt- 
uatloi\s.  losing  sight  of  the  main  and  all-Im- 
portant question  confronting  us,  namely,  oiu' 
duty  and   responsibility  to  win  the  war. 

In  connection  with  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress during  that  8  j'ears  that  Ray  McKeouch 
has  been  a  Member  of  that  body,  everybody 
knows  the  intelligent  and  important  part  he 
has  played.  He  is  a  man  with  a  nationalistic 
outlook;  a  man  who  has  here  this  wonder- 
ful gathering  of  his  colleagues  from  the 
North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West;  a 
man  with  whom  we  may  have  disagreed  at 
times  In  connection  with  matters  pending 
before  the  House,  but  whom  all  of  you  rec- 
ognize, as  I  do,  the  honesty  and  breadth  of 
his  mind,  his  fidelity  to  his  work,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  purpose.  We  all  know  that 
he  has  consistently  extended  to  those  who 
have  differed  with  him  a  profound  respect 
for  the  views  they  entertained. 

The  presence  here  of  you  serious  Members 
of  the  House  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
Is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  man  himself 
and  it  should  be  a  powerful  message  to  the 
people  of  Illinois  of  the  very  high  regard  In 
which  Ray  McKeough  Is  held  by  his  col- 
leagues and  of  the  profound  respect  and  ad- 
miration we  all  entertain  for  him.  [Ap- 
plause [ 

I  see  this  country  as  one  country.  I  see  no 
one  section.  Rat  McKeough  entertains  the 
same  view.  We  are  members  of  the  only 
national  party  in  our  country.  Of  the  two 
major  political  parties  ours  is  the  only  na- 
tional party.  Our  membership  In  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  comes  from  all  States 
of  the  Union,  the  North,  the  South,  the  East, 
and  the  West.  Our  party  is  not  a  sectional 
one.  I  say  that  in  no  criticism  of  the  other 
great  party:  but  I  submit  that  by  all  fair 
and  honest  comparison  our  party  Is  truly  the 
national  party  of  our  beloved  country,  repre- 
senting a  cross-section  of  the  entire  country, 
not  confined  to  only  one  part  of  it.  It  is  re- 
freshing and  pleasing  for  me  to  observe  that 
national  unity  which  exists  between  the 
Democratic  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Member?  of  our  party,  regardless 
of  sectional  origin,  view  things  from  a  na- 
•  tlonal  angle;  and  that  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  you  and  I  admire  in  Ray  M'-Kfough. 
He  has  fought  hard  for  labor.  \\  :  ^nme 
here  have  disagreed  with  him,  at  tne  same 
time  th»y  recognized  and  appreciated  the 
honesty  of  his  convictions  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  purpase.  He  has  fought  valiantly  for 
agriculture  also  When  the  farmer  had  legis- 
lation pending  before  the  House,  when  agri- 
culture was  fighting  to  obtain  the  passage  of 
legislation  affecting  It  and  it  was  being  op- 
posed mainly  by  the  other  party,  the  vote  of 
Ray  McKf  t  gh  f  u!d  always  be  relied  upon 
and  his  v  .  v.  i-  ;  ways  heard  as  vigorously 
and  strongly  in  support  of  legislation  neces- 
sary to  help  agriculture  as  his  voice  was  heard 
vigorously  and  strongly  in  support  of  labor. 
(Applause  1 

Another  trait  we  like  in  him.  another  trait 
T  e  admire  In  him.  is  his  courageous  Inde- 
pendence. I  know  one  thing,  and  It  is  that 
when  Ray  goes  to  the  other  co-equal  brancb 
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Mr  DorcHTOK  Mr  Toastmaster.  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  House,  the  gueet  of 
:  jiior,  the  Honorable  Rat  McKjkouch.  my 
colleagues  and  friends.  I  ih.ink  my  good 
friend,  ttie  Dean  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivee,  Hon.  Aoolph  Sabath.  fcr  his  very 
generous  and  gracious  words  in  presenting 
me  to  thla  splendid  assembly  o!  Democrats. 

I  app.eclrte  very  deeply  and  more  than  I 
can  adequately  express  the  honor  accoided 
me  by  the  Invitation  I  received  to  be  one  of 
the  guests  on  this  happy  occasion,  and  espe- 
clal.y  the  honor  of  being  a.«lted  to  occupy  a 
place  at  the  speakers'  table,  for  which  I  In  no- 
wise feel  worthy. 

It  Is  always  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
with  Democrata.  and  feel  at  heme  and  hon- 
ored by  having  an  opportunity  to  appear  In 
and  talk  to  Democratic  audiences  I  am 
somewhat  handicapped  and  embarrassed  by 
the  limited  time  placed  upon  me  tonight. 
1  hcur,  and  In  order  that  I  m&y  show  due 
respect  to  the  one  who  placed  that  limit 
upon  me  and  those  who  are  to  lollcw  me, 
I  ask  tl-at  he.  the  toastmaster,  be  the  time- 
keeper so  that  I  may  not  exceed  the  hour 
which  he  has  so  gr:icicu?ly  accorded  me 

A  lady  once  a5ked  me  how  long  I  spoke  when 
1  made  a  public  address  and  I  tcid  her  It 
was  not  often  that  I  attempted  to  do  any- 
thing cf  that  kind:  that  I  hardly  ever  ap- 
peared before  any  group  thlnktnii;  there  were 
those  who  could  entertain  and  edify  an  audi- 
ence much  better  than  1  I  answered  her 
qxM^tion  by  saying  that  when  I  did  speak 
the  length  of  my  address  depended  upon  how 
long  anylxxly  wcu'.d  remain  to  listen.  I  have 
felt  that  It  would  be  in  poor  lastft  and  show 
a  little  appreciaticn  If  I  were  given  an  hour 
t'  <i^t  <  and  then  quit  while  anybody  re- 
::.a.  d  o  listen  So  It  depends  on  how  long 
an'.bod.  will  remain  tonight  as  to  how  long  I 
ihall  sprak  I  hope  all  f  vou  will  be  here 
when  my  hour  is  up 

Referring  to  Ray  M  Ki.<Jt;cH.  in  whose 
honor  we  have  met  tonight.  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  the  humble  If  not  the 
faithful  servant  of  the  cuDimittee  of  which 
he  has  be«n  a  member  for  more  than  3 
yetira  Therefore  I  have  had  first-hand  op- 
portunity to  know  the  real  value,  the  great 
ability,  the  assiduity,  the  fidelity,  and  the 
courage  of  Rat  McKxough. 

Whi>  I  do  not  like  to  make  Invidious 
compariaons,  yet.  speaking  as  I  believe  I 
do  fur  tlie  committee  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  t>e  chairman,  I  say  In  all  sin- 
cerity that  since  I  have  been  honored  by 
the  chairmanship  of  our  ccmmittte,  no 
member  of  it  has  more  Intelligently  or  more 
fi.'ifully  served  hia  constituents,  the  Con- 
..L  >s  and  the  «hole  country  than  has  Rat 
.\:  rCEOucH  t  Applause  I  In  point  of  ability. 
.  .  point  of  courage.  In  point  of  fidelity, 
I  K.ow  no  man  who  has  served  in  the  Con- 
..:>'>.s  of  the  United  States  since  I  have 
.r.  ;.  V  Mr.  -r  for  mere  than  30  years. 
1...;  u.  ..I  made  a  finer  record,  than 
Rvv  M  K:i  ■  -i;  Hf  is  «*  master  of  diction: 
i  •  :.  .-■,  uiie  Li  me  finest  vocabularies  of 
a:.,  n.ia  with  whom  I  have  ever  served. 
.w.vi  li .  K  of  that  felicitous  vocabulary  Is 
a  i-r^td  and  penetrating  knowledge  of  public 
t^,;t>'.ons  supported  by  impregnable  and  In- 
.,  aerable  logic.  A  most  courtly  and  in- 
teresting entertainer,  he  has  one  cf  the 
br-ithtest  minds  and  the  happiest  faculty 
of  e.xprt^-  .:  :  uaself  forcefully  and  clearly 
r{  :i:  ;,    i..d;.    Aith  whom  I  have  ever  served 

H 

1  :i  w-s',  i  .d  Means,  a  great  loss  to  the  entire 
H:um>  r  P.eprcsentatlves  and  to  the  country, 
wi..Ld.   very  miich  needs  his  services  at  this 

1  an^  v.i.f  hat  the  only  compelling  In- 
f'.t.P:;  e  r..!-  i  ;-se»  him  to  leave  the  House  of 
Rf-p  est-  til*  »<  is  a  mandate  from  the  de- 
n.  -  .  V  f  :  -  ijrea:  State.  I  do  not  believe 
Lt  *     ..J  Jt    t  :;.p:ed  by  any  other  considera- 


e..-;nu   the   House  of  Representatives 
a  r>  iUly  great  loss  to  the  Committee 
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tion  to  leave  hU  colleagues  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  especlaUy  those  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  be»use  I 
know  that  every  member  of  the  Ccrnmlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means  not  only  highly  respects 
hun  but  has  a  strong  personal  admiration 
and  even  affection  for  him.  That  is  his  stand- 
ing among  us.  We  appreciate  highly  his  val- 
uable services  and  the  Important  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  and  continues  to  make  in 
the  discharge  of  the  enormous  respcn..lbilltie8 
that  rest  In  these  unusual  days  ujxin  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Rat  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  my  earnest 
hope,  my  fervent  wish  Is  that  you  may  be 
nominated  without  difficulty  and  that  you 
may  be  overwhelmingly  elected  without 
doubt,  and  that  your  record  and  your  service, 
your  career  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  may  be  as  brilliant,  at.  roman- 
tic, as  outstanding,  and  as  useful  as  has  been 
your  record  as  a  member  of  the  Unportant 
CommiUee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
In  conclusion  may  God  bless  you  ever  and 
always.     [Applause-] 

HON.  jiaiE  cooprR 
Mr.  Sab.\th.  When  I  entered  the  Hcuse  I 
was  a  complete  stranger  to  the  Memi)ers  from 
the   southern   section   of   our   courtry,    and 
therefore  I  made  a  special  effort  to  gain  the 
acquaintance    and    friendship    of    southern 
Members,  especially  their   leaders.     To  some 
extent  I  succeeded.    I  have,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
made  many  friends  with  those  who  somehow 
or  other  did  not  quite  agree  with  my  point 
of  view  when  I  started  to  advocate  certain 
progressive  legislation.     Therefore  I  was  im- 
mensely pleased  when  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
beccme  better  acquainted  with  a  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  who  was  then  the  leader  of 
the  Tennessee  delegation  and  from  whom  I 
learned  a  great  deal  and  came  to  Icve     That 
gentleman  became  an  eminent  lea<!er  of  the 
House    of    RepresentatU-es    and    Is    our    late 
friend,  Hon.  Joe  B>Tns,     Several  years  after 
I  came  to  know  Mr  Byms  he  confided  to  me, 
and  tried  to  enlighten  me  as  to  some  of  the 
Members  and  leaders  of  his  State,  and  I  recall 
in  what  high  esteem  he  held  a  gentleman, 
not  then  holding  public  office,  who  Is  with  us 
tonight  from   the  great  State  of  Tennessee. 
He  told  me  that  this  young  man  was  very 
able,     per><istently     Intelligent,     a     profound 
student  of  safe  and  sane  government,  and  In 
the  days  to  come  he  would  make  his  mark 
in   the  political   realm      I  am   pleased   that 
the  gentleman  Is  here  with  us  tonight  and 
that  I  have  the  supreme  privilege  and  great 
pleBSuie  to  call   on  him  at   this   tirr.f-     Jr^E 
Coopxa      [Applause  | 

Mr  Cooper  Mr  Toastmaster.  the  majority 
leader,  my  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  honored  guest.  I  do 
appreciate  the  kind  remarks  of  my  gord 
friend  and  colleague  and  your  good  friend 
and  colleague  Judge  idASATH.  I  know  ne 
has  always  had  a  cordial  and  friendly  rela- 
tionship with  the  Members  of  the  Tennessee 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  was  my  distinguished  predecessor  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  was  the 
Democratic  leader  for  many  years  whom 
Judge  Sab*th  succeeded  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 
of  Tennessee. 

I  shall  follow  the  admonition  of  our  toast- 
master,  because  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
ask  your  Indulgence  more  than  a  moment  or 
two  on  this  very  happy  occasion.  I  do  want 
to  express  my  most  grateful  appreciation 
for  the  Invitation  and  the  pleasure  «f  being 
present.  I  am  grateful  for  the  kind  and  gen- 
erous remarks  of  our  good  friend  in  present- 
ing me  to  you  on  this  occasion,  as  I  have 
said.  I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  having  this 
opporttmity  to  raise  my  voice  in  brief  but 
sincere  tribute  to  otir  warm  friend  a;  d  d -- 
tmgulshed  colleague  in  whose  honor  *c  are 
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here  assembled,  Rat  McKeovgh,  of  Illinois. 
[Applause.] 

During  the  long  hours  of  strenuous  work 
required  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  extending  into  days  and  even  weeks, 
sometimes  months.  In  trying  to  work  out  a 
complicated  revenue  measure  or  some  other 
Important  legislation  affecting  the  lives  and 
destinies  of  the  people  of  this  great  country. 
It  sometimes  becomes  very  trying  and  diffi- 
cult. It  i!=  during  those  experiences  that  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  plimibing  the  depths 
of  a  man's  capacity  and  measuring  his  true 
breadth,  and  knowing  his  attitude  of  mind 
and  heart.  It  has  been  my  privilege  for  nearly 
four  years  to  sit  side  by  side  with  Rat  Mc- 
Keouch  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  to  find  him  a  man  with 
a  very  broad  and  penetrating  comprehension 
of  the  questions  challenging  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  the  members  of  that  committee. 
He  is  a  man  possessed  of  the  highest  attri- 
butes of  Christian  character  and  all  the 
sterling  qualities  of  manhood;  a  man  of  recog- 
nized ability  and  demonstrated  devotion  to 
the  public  weal.  He  is  a  real  Democrat  In 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  His  heart  beats 
In  unison  with  the  welfare  and  for  the  best 
Interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  [Applause.]  He  is  a  man  who  is 
always  courteous,  and  considerate  of  the  views 
and  opinions  of  others  even  though  he  may 
disagree  with  them;  he  is  always  sincere  in 
his  purpose  and  honest  in  his  desire  to  render 
faithful,  unselfish,  and  efficient  service  to  the 
great  people  who  have  honored  him  as  well  as 
to  the  other  people  of  this  great  country  of 
ours.  The  large  group  assembled  on  this 
happy  occasion  to  do  honor  to  our  friend  and 
colleague  Is  a  sincere  tribute  to  him.  I  am 
very  happy  Indeed  to  have  the  privilege  of 
Joining  with  you  on  this  IrLsptring  occasion 
and  extending  to  him  ;:r  f.  ii-it  itlons  and 
our  sincere  best  wishes  a.s  lie  liuvv  entertains 
the  desire  of  fulfilling  an  ambition  to  serve 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  know  that  cur  great  Joy  In  anticipating 
his  success  in  his  campaign  for  the  Senate  is 
tempered  by  cur  realization  of  the  fact  that 
we  will  sincerely  miss  his  comradeship  and 
his  valuable  contribution  as  an  outstanding 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Certainly  no  mere  wholehearted  or  deserved 
tribute  could  be  paid  one  of  cur  colleagues 
than  the  tribute  being  paid  to  Rat  Mr- 
Keovgh  on  this  happy  occasion. 

I  sometimes  think  that  while  we  are  gcing 
thrcugh  these  strenuous  days  that  another 
meeting  like  this  from  time  to  time  would 
really  be  helpful,  when  we  might  enjoy  the 
fraternal  spirit  and  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  remarkably  cordial  atmosphere  In  which 
we  as.semble  here  tonight.  So.  I  say.  this  is  a 
splendid  thing  and  I  do  heartily  congratulate 
the  Democratic  Members  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation for  arranging  this  meeting  and  afford- 
ing us  the  great  pleasure  of  Joining  with 
thpm  In  doing  honor  to  otir  worthy  colleague, 
Rat  McKeough. 

Ray  has  loyally  supported  our  great  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  desire  especially 
to  concur  in  the  splendid  remarks  that  have 
been  made  in  that  connection.  I  had  a  con- 
versation a  few  days  ago  with  a  friend  of 
mine  who  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  remarks  of 
our  friend  and  colleague.  Mr.  McCoem.«ck, 
l.Mve  reminded  me  cf  this  experience.  I  said 
to  him,  "Have  you  stepped  to  think  that 
through — whether  you  agree  with  President 
Roosevelt  or  not — have  you  stepped  to  think 
for  a  moment  what  it  means  to  your  family 
and  your  country — whether  you  like  it  or  not, 
he  is  the  President  of  this  country  until  1944. 
and  this  country  of  curs  will  be  saved  or  lost 
by  that  time?" 

I  think  that  is  the  thing  we  should  all  bear 
In  mind  along  the  line  of  thought  and  ad- 
monition given  by  our  distinguished  majority 
leader.    As  I  have  said,  Mr.  McKeough  has  at 


all  times  loyally  supported  our  gr»?at  Presi- 
dent. It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  try- 
ing to  carry  forward  the  policies  and  purposes 
of  our  great  President:  and  I  knoAf  he  will 
continue  to  make  the  great  and  important 
contribution  in  the  Senate  that  he  has  so  ably 
made  during  his  8  years'  service  in  the  Uotise 
of  Representatives. 

So.  my  friends,  I  know  that  I  cypress  the 
true  sentiment  and  the  sincere  feeling  of 
every  Member  assembled  on  this  happy  oc- 
casion, as  well  as  other  Members  of  the  House 
who  arc  not  privileged  to  be  present  at  this 
time,  when  I  say  to  Rat  McKeough,  as  I  do, 
that  we  wish  him  every  possible  success  in  his 
campaign  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  I 
am  confident  that  we  can  convey  to  the  good 
people  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois  our  sin- 
cere conviction  that  with  him  serving  them 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  they  will  be 
represented  by  one  of  the  most  sincere,  most 
capable,  most  honest,  and  most  courageous 
statesman  that  this  country  could  produce. 
[Applause.) 

HON.   SAM    BAYBUBN 

Mr.  Sabath.  When  I  stated  earlier  In  the 
evening  that  the  Speaker  had  a  very  im- 
portant engagement  but  that  he  would  be 
with  us  later.  It  seemed  to  me  tihat  there 
were  some  who  were  rather  doubtful,  not 
qu«*stionlng  the  desire  of  the  Speaker  to  be 
with  us.  but  questioning  my  veracity  In 
making  the  announcement.  Well,  he  is  here 
with  us.  and  I  know  we  are  all  immensely 
pleased  and  honored  by  his  presence. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  had  the  great  fortune 
and  supreme  privilege  to  serve  under  seven 
Speakers  of  the  Hcuse  of  Representatives, 
each  and  every  one  of  whom  has  been  an 
outstanding  American.  I  came  to  the  House 
when  it  was  controlled  by  "young"  Joe  Can- 
non. "Young"  Joe  Cannon  had  tremendous 
power  In  his  left  hand,  but  I  say  that  our 
present  Speaker  has  Just  as  much  power  in 
his  right  hand  and  in  the  right  cause.  [Ap- 
plause. [ 

I  have  known  all  the  seven  last  Speakers 
fairly  well,  some  of  them  Intimately,  and  I 
have  admired  all  of  them  very  much.  Among 
the  great  Speakers  that  have  lent  dignity, 
learning,  and  honor  to  the  House,  aside  from 
Joe  Cannon,  is  the  late  Henry  T.  Ralnoy,  my 
personal  and  life-long  friend.  He  surely  was 
a  great  Speaker.  (Applause]  He  was  wide- 
ly schooled  in  the  wise  philosophies,  tradi- 
tions, and  concepts  of  Washington.  Jefferson, 
and  other  founding  fathers.  The  same  is 
true  of  another  great  Speaker,  my  life-long 
and  beloved  friend.  Joe  Byrns.     [Applause.] 

I  used  to  think  it  would  be  Impossible  for 
the  House  ever  to  succeed  in  obtaining  as 
great  Speakers  as  we  had  in  Mr.  Rainey.  Mr. 
Byrns.  and  others  who  have  gone,  but  I  can 
truthfully  say  on  this  happy  occasion  that 
we  have  succeeded  and  that  we  have  today, 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  the  greatest 
Speaker  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
ever  had.  counting  all  from  Muhlenberg  to 
this  good  hour,  the  Honorable  Sam  Ratburn. 
Gentlemen,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, your  friend  and  my  friend. 
[Prolonged  applause,  the  audience  rising.  | 

Mr.  Rayburn.  Judge  Sabath,  Mr.  Mc- 
Keough. and  my  friends,  it  so  happened  that 
two  evenings  this  week  I  have  engagements. 
One  of  them  is  this  evening  and  the  other 
is  to  be  tomorrow.  I  am  not  a  diner-outer 
or  a  goer-cuter.  [Laughter.]  Anyway,  there 
was  not  any  question  but  that  I  would  get 
here  this  evening,  because  I  wanted  to  come. 
I  thought.  In  the  first  place,  that  my  old 
and  beloved  friend.  Judge  Sabath.  would  In 
all  probability  stretch  his  conscience,  and 
he  has  this  evening,  and  give  me  this  very 
fine  and  generous  introduction. 

Lot  me  say  one  thing  about  Judge  Sabath, 
and  I  say  it  from  the  heart:  You  never  have 


to  ask  where  Sabath  stands  when  Democratic 
politics  are  Involved.  He  Is  always  in  the 
forefront  and  among  the  real  leaders.  Judge, 
that  is  not  said  in  any  reciprocal  spirit. 
[Laughter]  I  have  said  It  many  times  be- 
fore and  I  shall  be  glad  to  say  It  many  times 
In  the  future. 

Wherever  Democrats  ere  assembled  I  want 
to  be  there.  t>ecau8e  I  think  I  am  at  home 
among  them.  [Applause  ]  You  may  think 
that  it  has  always  been  easy  for  some  of  us 
from  the  so-called  South  to  be  Democrats.  I 
was  born  in  a  hilly  county  in  east  Tennes- 
see, where  the  Republicans  predominated 
7  to  1.  Of  course,  when  my  father  and 
mother  had  their  first  10  children  1  thought 
it  was  time  for  us  to  migrate,  because  I 
thought  when  I  was  5  that  I  might  want  to 
go  into  politics  sometime,  and  1  knew  that 
was  not  a  good  place  to  start.  It  Is  a  funny 
thing.  As  I  stood  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House  one  time,  when  v.e  had  up,  I  believe, 
the  matter  of  endorsing  the  library  that 
President  Roosevelt  was  going  to  give  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  at  Hyde  Park, 
there  was  not  a  Republican  in  the  Hotise 
who  was  going  to  vote  for  that  bill;  not  one. 

I  came  to  the  House  or  came  In  with  Mr. 
Wilson  on  March  4,  1913.  I  can  remember 
how  Republicans  did  not  like  Wilson,  and 
they  would  turn  pale  and  tremble  when  they 
spoke  about  him.  He  had  his  8  years,  and 
then  M-  Harding  came  along.  We  did  not 
hate  Ml.  Hording.  We  rather  thought  that 
he  was  done  a  great  injustice  by  the  people 
when  they  made  him  President  We  did  not 
dislike  him.  Then  came  alonp  Mr  (  >olldge. 
and  we  rather  liked  him.  We  did  not  hate 
him. 

Then  came  alor..  !.!  n  <  r.  I  see  Virgil 
back  there.  Mr.  H^^vcr  i.pptared  before  our 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce as  Secretary  of  r-r.-imrr-e  for  several 
years,  and  I  came  to  k;  \\  :.,:  .  .is  a  man  of 
ability,  a  man  of  charact' '    .  d  man,  but 


when  he  was  nominated  I 


■d  he  would 


make  the  poorest  President  Uie  c  :  "y  i  \ .  :- 
had.  and  I  think  that  prediction  fMiu  ir\i<  . 
But  I  did  not  hate  him.  I  rather  liked  him. 
Then  came  along  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States.  [Applause]  I  do  not  think 
that  I  cculd  say  with  confidence  th..it  the 
Republicans  exactly  love  him.  I'  ;.-  ii  re- 
markable thing,  but  Republicans  just  do  not 
like  Democrats  in  office,  and  that  is  all  there 
is  about  It. 

I  am  always  for  my  own  crowd.  [Ap- 
plause! I  am  for  the  Democrats  In  the  47 
other  States  Just  :.t:<  I  .it.  f  r  tl.cni  in  the 
State  of  Texas.  1  j  >■  ::..:. a  a  i  -mocrat 
knows  more  about  fillin«j  an  office  and  serving 
the  people  than  any  Republican  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  f'!i<..,i'!v  f:-  I  ;:now  that  some 
prospectivt  Dtii^^ciii'..;  ui.u  are  candidate  for 
office  will  when  elected  fill  that  office  a  great 
deal  better  than  some  Republicans  now  hold- 
ing them.  And  that  especially  applies  to  the 
great  State  of  Illinois. 

So.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  tonight  and  partici- 
pate in  this  dinner  honoring  a  great  Ameri- 
can, a  great  Democrat,  a  great  statefman,  a 
loyal  son  of  Illinois,  who  Is  to  bt  t..  next 
United  States  Senator  from  Illlnoii..  Hammond 
McKeough.  If  he  Is  elected,  as  I  am  confi- 
dent he  will  be,  he  will  carry  to  that  high 
office  the  tradition  that  other  great  states- 
men have  carried  Into  that  office  from  the 
great  State  of  Illinois. 

My  friends,  let  me  be  very  serious  with  you 
for  a  moment.  If  there  ever  was  an  hour  In 
the  Nation's  history  when  only  the  faithful 
and  the  true  should  be  on  guard,  that  hour  is 
now.  [Applause  1  Since  man  emerged  from 
the  cave  after  the  Dark  Ag?a  civilization  faces 
its  greatest  test  and  is  under  its  most  serious 
assault.  I  !»<  I  The  action  of  you  and  of  me 
and  of  oii.! !.-  uiio  stand  with  us  In  the  im- 
mediate months  that  lie  before  us  hinges  the 
destiny  of  human  liberty.  You  have  but  to 
remember  the  facts  about  Poland  to  know 
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cf  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean«.  my 
r  •  :.d  Jr^E  CooPKH.  and  you.  my  other  friends 
a:.  !  f-oUcagues  of  the  House. 

u:  f.  I  am  sure,  would  be  devoid  of  all 
.t'  ■::-.-.fr.*  \t  he  were  not  cheered  and  en- 
r  •' -;  .-  am  I.  tonight,  by  the  many 
,,  v..  ;  .1  •  have  been  paid  to  me  by  those 
-  ten.  and  especially  by  reason 
of  th'--  prcieiice  of  so  large  a  number  of  you 
fine  Americans  who  make  up  the  great 
Democratic  Party  In  the  National  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  the  task  that 
lies  ahead  of  me  as  a  candidate  of  my  party 
for  the  high  office  of  United  States  Senator 
from  my  native  State  of  Illinois  is  not  an 
easy  one  I  sim  deeply  grateful  to  these  of 
my  par*y  In  my  State  and  city  who  have 
honored  me  with  their  endorsement  for  this 
high  office.  Ttrre  are  7  000.000  persons  In 
llllrois.  and  I  can  say  to  you.  my  fellow 
:  crats   from   the   North,   the   South,    the 

E,..:.  and  the  West,  that  when  I  go  out  to  my 
native  Sute  to  make  thl«  campaign  I  will 
speak  to  those  In  Dllnois  not  as  Democrat* 
and  as  Republicans,  but  as  fellow  Americana. 
[Applause  I 

I  am  impressed,  as  I  know  everybody  else 
here  mus".  be,  by  the  timeliness  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  our  distlngui-hed  Speaker. 
There  U  not  any  doubt  in  the  minds  cf 
tlunklng  people  that  civilization  Ls  at  the 
croea  road  in  the  world  today.  There  cannot 
be  any  doubt  In  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  the  prediction  made 
In  previous  months,  aye.  in  previous  years, 
that  "It  might  happen  here"  can  no  longer 
be  denied  For,  we  arc  now  at  war.  I  am 
sure  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  every  sound 
American,  regardless  of  his  or  her  political 
convictions,  when  I  say  from  the  IXJttom  of 
my  heart,  thank  God  for  President  Rooeevelt. 
{Prolonged  applause  | 

Not  that  ycu  and  I  alone  have  recognized  In 
him  all  of  the  qualities  that  a  great  leader  In 
a  great  crisis  shotild  possess;  not  that  he 
seems  to  have  the?e  qualities  by  reason  cf  his 
long  years  of  study  and  training,  heightened 
and  cr>-5talllzed.  I  presume,  during  tlie  years 
when  he  was  Invalided,  when  in  his  media- 
tions as  he  lay  stricken  and  had  time  to 
think,  and  in  thinking  of  the  problems  of 
human  beings  he  realised.  I  am  sure,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  conduct  as  the  Governor  of  a 
great  State  and  as  the  President  of  the  great- 
est Nation  In  the  world,  that  the  real  pur- 
pose cf  life  is  to  »ell  serve  his  God  by  first 
well  servin;^  his  fellcwmen. 

We  In  America  are  the  most  highly  privi- 
leged people  on  the  face  of  God's  green  eafth. 
We  have,  as  Is  our  custom  and  urder  our 
form  of  O'jvernment.  the  right  as  Individuals 
to  speak  our  minds  openly  wherever  people 
meet:  and  because  of  the  necessity  for  party 
machinery  to  enable  the  functioning  of  our 
Government  under  the  Constitution,  It  Is 
natural  that  we  ir.icrate  Into  one  or  the  other 
of  the  majority  political  parties  in  accordance 
with  the  attractiveness  of  the  particular 
philosophies  to  which  those  parties  adhere. 
So.  it  was  very  natural  for  me  when  I  at- 
tained my  majority,  because  of  an  ability.  I 
hope,  to  have  thought  out  what  were  the 
true  philosophies  of  the  two  major  parties 
of  my  country,  to  have  become  a  Democrat: 
ai;d  boi' !  ^  I  was  a  Democrat  It  was  easy 
for    T  -ubscnbe    to    the   philosophy   of 

T'.   r    ~    '■■fT'^rson   and   to  have   admired   Its 
.i;      :  jk:   :.    by    the   distinguished   President 
:.     United  St-ates  at  the   time  of  World 
N       1     the   late   and   beloved  Woodrow 
Applause  I 
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r-.'.rre    fully    realize    that    If    a    receptive 
p.-    i';.i  1    II' '»    been    misled   by   selfl&h    In- 
jt^  .;.  -.l'.--  .:v-^  ti  a-  followed  the  armls- 
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tlce  of  November  11.  1918,  and  had  followed 
the  leadership  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  World 
War  No.  2  would  never  have  occurred.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

It  took  stout  hearts  and  men  of  good  will, 
free  from  the  Inordinate  selfishness  from 
which  the  world  now  suffers,  to  follow  will- 
ingly the  philosophy  of  a  Wilson.  And  now 
as  we  recall  those  who  opposed  bis  program. 
It  l5  only.  I  presume,  a  repetition  of  history 
that  we  find  the  same  elements  In  the  Senate 
and  In  the  House,  aye.  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  otir  great  Nation,  constantly 
opposing  the  philosophy  and  the  program  of 
the  Rreatest  living  American  among  our  132,- 
000000.  namely,  our  Illustrious  President, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.     (Applause.) 

I  say  to  you,  my  colleagues  of  the  House, 
as  one  American  to  other  Americans,  unless 
America  forgets  Its  selfishness,  unless  those 
Interests  that  have  by  reason  of  their  hate 
cf  a  man  resorted  to  every  device  within  their 
control  to  shamefully  frustrate  and  discredit 
the  Presidents  program,  desist,  and  unless 
you  and  I  as  Representatives  of  the  people  of 
our  districts  go  forth,  from  the  time  we  are 
able  to  leave  the  halls  of  the  Congress,  boldly 
in  this  crisis,  frankly  and  honestly  and  from 
our  hearts  carry  a  convincing  message  to  our 
fellow  citizens  In  our  respective  States,  as 
the  Speaker  has  so  eloquently  and  feelingly 
portrayed,  bringing  that  message  home  to  the 
people  that  no  more  trivial  and  captious 
complaints  should  be  registered,  no  more 
whisperings  and  false  rumors  should  be  In- 
dulged In — to  which  the  President  referred 
In  his  recent  message — that  there  should  be 
no  further  breaking  down  of  the  morale  of 
our  people,  because  these  cannot  be  counten- 
anced, America  and  civilization  may  not 
continue  to  live.  That  is  the  message  that  I 
propose  to  convey  to  the  people  of  my  native 
State.     (Applause) 

I  have  a  very  deep  conviction  as  to  what 
America  faces,  but.  thank  God,  I  have  no 
misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate  result  because 
I  know  America  to  be  basically  sound,  and 
when  I  go  back  to  my  native  State  to  appeal 
to  the  7.000,000  housed  within  It  my  message 
will  be  crystal  clear,  namely,  that  It  Is  Roose- 
velt and  his  leadership  If  America  Is  to  fulfill 
Its  destiny  (Applause  )  I  will  say  to  the 
people  of  my  State  who  unhappily  because 
of  the  constancy  of  attack  growing  out  of 
the  viclousness  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  a 
man  In  my  city  who.  by  reason  of  Inheritance, 
has  built  up  a  newspaper  with  a  circulation 
of  more  than  1.000.000  copies  every  morning 
may  have  been  misled:  that  this  man.  In  my 
opinion,  by  his  attitude,  gives  more  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemies  of  America  than  any 
other  element  or  group  In  our  country. 
[Applause  ( 

That  newspaper  Is  sent  out  every  day  In 
my  city  and  I  presume  Its  false  Implications 
are  read  by  many  citizens  In  my  State  from 
the  Wisconsin  line  on  the  north  to  Cairo  on 
the  South,  and  from  the  Mississippi  River  on 
the  west  to  our  sister  Stat^  of  Indiana  on  the 
east  in  the  hope  of  Its  publisher  that  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  Is  the 
spokesman  In  that  body  of  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, might  be  retained  In  the  United  States 
Senate  to  continue  his  carplngs  and  criti- 
cisms and  veiled  Insinuations  as  to  the  vision, 
capacity,  and  ability  of  our  Commander  In 
Chief      (Applause) 

Thank  God  I  can  say  to  you.  as  I  hope, 
please  God.  I  will  be  able  to  say  to  every 
audience  In  the  State  cf  Hlfnois  that  pays 
me  the  high  compliment  of  listening  to  me, 
that  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
or  Its  publisher,  I  am  unashamed  and  un- 
afraid of  my  record  r-  \!  rr.ber  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  b'™;,  I  make  no  apol- 
ogies to  any  man  or  woman  in  my  State  or 
elsewhere  in  connection  with  my  private  or 
public  conduct.    I   am  going  to  carry   the 
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fight  to  the  people  of  my  State  i  im  going 
to  fay  to  the  people  of  Illinois  t!,nt  I  know 
the  people  of  Illinois  are  fair.  I  k  -.v  that 
the  people  of  my  native  State  y;*  :  •  none 
among  the  47  other  States  of  this  L;....u  In 
their  great  devotion  to  the  cause  of  human 
liberty.  I  can  say  to  any  audience  that  the 
people  of  Illinois  are  no  less  patriotic  than  the 
people  of  any  of  the  other  47  States.  Yes: 
I  can  say  to  the  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  that  I  am  every  bit  as  good  an  Ameri- 
can as  he  thinks  he  is.  [Applaxise]  That  Is 
the  issue.  I  presume  that  in  every  one  of 
your  districts  you  have  at  least  miniature 
reproductions  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  with 
which  to  deal.     (Right,  right.) 

I  say  to  every  one  of  you  with  all  the  candor 
of  my  soul,  go  back  to  your  people  unafraid 
and  unashamed  as  there  Is  no  need  to  defend 
the  person  known  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
our  President,  because  he  is  more  than  that. 
He  Is  not  only  our  President,  he  Is  the  symbol 
of  the  hopes  and  the  aspirations  of  the  op- 
pressed peonies  in  every  country  under  the 
tyrant's  heel.  Their  prayers,  I  know,  are 
reaching  up  to  the  Heavenly  Court  petitioning 
a  gracious  and  beneficent  God  to  direct  him, 
to  sustain  him,  to  grant  him  continued  health 
and  strength  until  the  day  of  final  victory 
comes,  victory  not  only  over  the  enemy  In 
this  war,  but  victory  over  the  selfish  interests 
not  alone  In  our  own  country  but  the  whole 
world,  so  that  President  Roosevelt  may  lead 
his  people  to  a  victorious.  Just,  and  lasting 
peace,  as  well  as  a  victorious  ending  of  the 
war.     (Applause.) 

I  am  confident,  because  I  know  1  am  right 
and  because  I  know  President  Roosevelt  is 
right,  that  I  shall  be  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  to  assist  our  President  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  high  purposes  in  mak- 
ing secure  to  the  present,  as  well  as  future 
generations  of  Americans,  all  that  we  hold 
sacred  in  life.     (Prolonged  applause.) 


Mr.  Sab.ath  When  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  delegation  arranged  for 
this  dinner  in  honor  of  our  colleague  they 
decided  to  present  him  a  small  token  of  their 
appreciation  and  friendship.  When  that  plan 
came  to  the  attention  of  our  friend,  he  called 
us  in  and  said,  very  firmly.  "Please  do  not  do 
that:  If  you  are  desirous  of  doing  something 
for  me,  ask  that  the  amount  of  money  you 
might  expend  on  a  present  for  me  may  be 
turned  over  to  a  nobler  and  better  cause,  a 
more  deserving  cause,  namely,  the  Red  Cross." 
Acting  upon  his  request  and  Insistence,  we 
decided  that,  instead  of  purchasing  a  present 
for  him,  we  would  present  a  small  check 
amounting  to  $100  to  the  Red  Cross.  We  do 
not  believe  that  this  relatively  small  check 
win  do  a  very  great  deal,  but  we  do  believe, 
and  our  friend  concurs  In  the  belief,  that  our 
action  In  this  respect  may  be  an  animation 
and  inspiration  to  others  to  help  the  great, 
noble,  humanitarian  cause  for  which  the  Red 
Cross  stands  and  ever  has  stood. 

Therefore,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  hand  this 
(indicating I  check  for  $100  to  Mr.  Guy  Emer- 
son, as  a  representative  of  the  National  Red 
Cross. 

MB.  CUT  EMERSON 

Mr.  Emerson.  Judge  Sabath.  I  am  very  glad 
to  accept  this  check  for  $100  on  behalf  of 
the  Red  Cross,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  as 
a  symbol  of  a  great  cause.  And  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  being  allowed  to 
attend  this  meeting,  which  Is  evidence  that 
the  Red  Cross  Is  a  common  meeting  ground, 
for  I  am  the  lone  Reptibllcan  in  this  distin- 
guished group  of  Democrats. 

I  say  to  you,  as  one  who  was  invited  to 
come  to  Washington  to  help  to  raise  $50,000,- 
000  for  the  American  Red  Cross  in  connection 
with  war  relief,  that  if  anybody  thinks  the 
American  people  are  not  aware  of  the  imped- 


ing war,  let  him  come  to  the  Red  Cross 
offices  and  w.'  v.  ::  eve  him  every  assurance 
that  the  3  700  ci.aptcrs  and  10,000  branches 
of  the  Red  Cross,  averaging  two  to  each  coun- 
ty In  the  48  States,  have  responded  nobly 
to  this  appeal  of  the  President,  who  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Red  Cross  also. 

I  am  glad  to  report  to  you  that  up  to  this 
evening  we  have  raised  $60,000,000  and  we  are 
going  to  continue  until  we  reach  our  goal  of 
$65,000,000. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  check  to  help  us  to 
this  end:  and  I  want  particularly  to  thank 
you  for  the  generous  thought  which  was  in- 
volved in  giving  Representative  McKrotrGH  a 
Red  Cross  check  Instead  of  a  personal  gift. 
This  may  well  be  an  example  to  others,  and 
Is  much  appreciated  by  us. 

Mr.  Sabath.  In  conclusion.  I  hope  the  splen- 
did and  spontaneous  testimonials  of  this  eve- 
ning may  be  an  inspiration  to  all  and  seme 
considerable  aid  to  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Mc- 
Keough,  In  yotir  forthcoming  campaign. 
(Applause.) 


Establi.vhnient  cf  a  Pharmacy  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  R.4BAUT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1942 

Mr,  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Roland  T.  Lakey,  Secretary  of  the  Mich- 
igan Drug  Industries  Advisory  Council, 
has  written  to  me  making  known  the 
urgent  need  of  a  group  of  men  to  handle 
the  compounding,  preservation,  stand- 
ardization, and  purchasing  of  drugs, 
poisons,  and  medicinals.  dispensed  in 
our  armed  forces.  His  letter  forcibly 
brings  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the 
necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  Phar- 
macy Corps,  and  I  have  therefore  asked 
permission  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record. 
Such  a  corps  is  needed  arstly.  for  the 
better  protection  of  our  soldiers;  and 
secondly,  to  relieve  physicians  from  cler- 
ical work. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Lakey's  letter  follows: 

Michigan  Dbug  Industries, 

Advisory  Counch,. 
Lansing,  Mich.  October  8.  1942. 
Representative  Louis  C.  RABAtrr, 
House  Office  BuHding, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Michigan  Drug  Industries 
Council  has  requested  me  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  urgent  need  of  a  properly 
trained  group  of  men  to  handle  the  com- 
pounding, preservation,  standaidizatlon.  and 
purchasing  of  drugs,  poisons,  and  medicinals 
dispensed  In  our  armed  forces.  Certainly 
the  soldiers  are  entitled  to  the  same  degree 
of  protection  as  the  civilian  population  now 
enjoys  because  of  State  laws  governing  this 
type  of  health  service. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  properly  taken 
care  of.  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
pharmacy  corps,  staffed  with  its  own  ofl&cers 
and  personnel.  Such  a  corps  would  provide 
for  relieving  a  number  of  physicians  of  cleri- 
cal work,  as  well  as  personal  supervision  of  a 
service  that  the  college-trained  pharmacist 
is  better  prepared  to  render  because  of  bis 


superior  knowledge  of  materials  used.  It 
would  also  do  away  with  the  expensive  train- 
ing of  a  group  of  so-called  "pharm.Hceulical 
technicians."  a  90-day  intensified  training 
course  which  cannot  In  any  respect  be 
equivalent  to  the  regular  4-year  college 
course. 

Mistakes  made  In  the  handling  cf  medi- 
cines are  extremely  serious,  and  can  be 
avoided  through  the  proper  organization  cf 
our  armed  forces  in  this  regard.  Our  Nation 
alone  has  refiosed  so  far  to  recognize  the 
need  of  a  pharmacy  corps. 

We  hope  that  ycu  will  give  attention  to 
this  matter. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Roland  T.  Laket.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Milit.i:  A" airs  will  give  prompt 
consideration  i^  li  R.  7432,  which  would 
provide  for  such  a  pharmacy  corps. 


West  Virginians  .Are  \lert  to  Tht-ir 
Responsibility  on  the  Home  Front  To 
Aid   War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON,  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  October  13,  1942 

M:  l;.*.M)(  I  FH  Mr.  Speaker,  critics 
are  in  error  who  mistake  the  composure 
of  the  American  people  for  complacency. 
During  my  recent  visit  to  West  Virginia 
I  was  increasingly  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  our  people  have  a  sobered  atti- 
tude instead  of  a  shouting  one  in  connec- 
tion with  their  responsibility  on  the  home 
front. 

Last  Saturday  night  I  spoke  in  the 
Pendleton  County  seat,  at  Franklin,  at  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a 
program  of  civilian  defense.  The  people 
who  filled  the  courtroom  were  intensely 
interested  in  the  information  and  organ- 
izational plans  presented  by  Major  Ea.sley 
and  mj'self. 

The  citizens  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District,  regardless  of  party  or  po- 
sition, are  united  in  their  efforts  to  con- 
tribute to  the  earliest  possible  victory 
for  America  against  our  enemies  who  are 
resourceful,  ruthless,  and  well  equipped. 
They  are  alert  and  mean  business. 

They  fully  realize  that  this  conflict  is 
a  war  on  wheels  and  wings.  They  un- 
derstand its  mechanization  and  are  work- 
ing diligently  to  contribute  to  the  cam- 
paigns for  the  salvaging  of  rubber,  metals. 
and  all  other  items  which  are  being 
turned  from  normal  civilian  consumption 
to  the  uses  which  are  neces.sary  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  materials  of  war. 

These  mountaineers  do  insist,  however, 
that  they  be  told  the  truth  on  what  is 
expected  of  them  during  this  cri.sis. 
They  will  respond  eagerly  to  the  tasks 
on  the  home  front  when  they  are  prop- 
erly approached.  Washington  should 
realize  the  need  for  telling  the  facts — 
no  browbeating  or  partial  truths  will  get 
the  unity  which  is  so  desirable. 
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in  Ih'-  Recobd  an  articie  fro 
tember  liAI  issue  of  Californu 
zinc  of  the  Pacific,  a  monthly 
tion  of  the  California  State  C'ti! 
Cr  rrmf^rce.  entitled   "Sucrpv-fr    P..t 
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Mr.  SpeaXer.  the  S]y-'\\  O.mmittee 
InvestiKating  Nationa.  D  t  : 
tlon,  of  which  I  am  rh  .::r.  i 
voted  many  wetks  oi  ha; -1 
thought  to  the  problems  faced 
buMne&.ses  and  industries  in 
L«Tr4g  ago  we  recommended  application  cf 
P'joling  practices  to  the  Ameriijan  scene 
This  aruclp  I  5v;hmit.  proves  t 
Industries  r  >n  o  brought  int.|  the  war 
program  successful;!  through  pjoling  ar- 
rangements, and  lend  hope  a  .d  a:d  to 
small  businessmen  throughout 
tlon. 

While  (he  articit   .    *:    ;. 
son  and  it  may  not  be  the  u.sikal  proce 
dure  for  me  to  have  it  insertied  in  the 
CoNCRESsiON.M   Reccrd.  I   am 
p*oud  of  him  personally  but  prbud  of  the 
fine  work  he  is  doing  all  over  the  Pacific 
coast,  giving  hi.s  level  best  to 
financial  lives  of  the  small  bus 

The  article  follows: 
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ability  w  perform  satisfactory  manuiacturlng 
operations  on  spec Lflc  Jcbs  Too  great  an  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  what  the  plants  wanted 
to  do.  ind  too  little  emphasis  on  what  the 
armed   services  needed  to  get  dene. 

In  California  our  pools  had  anticipated  that 
procurement  officers  were  going  to  meet  them 
only  about  halfway,  and  that  if  any  one  of  a 
number  of  objections  to  dealing  with  consoli- 
dated p  ants  could  be  maintained,  their  efforts 
•o  get  an  order  wovild  be  fruitless.  In  antici- 
pating these  objections,  they  closely  studied 
Government  procurement  requirements  In 
negotlaUng  contracts.  They  knew  In  ad- 
vance where  the  buyer  could  yield  and  where 
he  was  bound  not  to  act  by  Inflexible  military 
directives. 

Associations  were  formed  with  particular 
military  needs  In  mind.  Programs  were  con- 
fined to  the  production  of  items  necessary 
f(ir  the  outfitting  of  troops,  the  construction 
of  ships,  the  manufacture  of  gun  and  air- 
plane parts  Landir\g  such  a  contract  would 
.re  high  priority  assistance  and  repeat 
rs.  The  heaviest  ccngressloral  apprc- 
piu'lor.s  were  earmarked  for  the  supply  of 
these  Items  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Metal  and 
w  odwcrltlng  tool  lists  were  assembled  to 
show  clearly  the  balanced  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities and  Idle  capacity. 

By  August  I,  1942,  pooling  operations  in 
northern  California  had  resulted  in  almost 
complete  acceptance  We  found  a  new  appre- 
ciation by  certain  procurement  officrs  that 
In  orde;"  to  get  some  Jobs  done  expeditiously. 
organleed  groups  of  small  shops  had  become 
the  only  answer. 

"If  you  are  a  small  plant  with  only  limited 
capacity,  we  wiU'try  to  help  you  along,"  they 
said.  "i:ut  we  will  never  have  available  sala- 
ried Inspectors  who  can  afford  to  stand  by  in 
a  plant  fllllng  a  $5,000  order.  In  spreading 
work  we  prefer  to  deal  with  p<^ols  " 

Pooling  in  northern  California  would  never 
have  been  successful  If  It  had  not  been  for 
the  helpfulness  and  encouragement  given 
these  small  plants  by  the  procurement  staffs 
of  the  United  States  Army,  particularly  tiie 
Army  Engineers,  the  Chemical  Warfare  Serv- 
ice, anc  the  Quartermaster  Corps  at  Oakland 
i-  !  at  Philadelphia  On  Ju'y  1.  1942.  the 
.M  ;e  Island  Navy  Yard  Introduced  its  newly 
peirectcd  type  C  contract,  and  this  contract 
alrrady  has  been  signed  with  five  approved 
pools. 

When  th«  pool  engineer-manager  found 
himself  before  the  right  procurement  officer. 
at  the  right  time,  and  Inquiring  about  the 
right  rem.  almost  tn%TWlably  the  conversa- 
tion followed  the  hypothetical  pattern  shown 
te'.ow.  Many  hungry  California  shops  today. 
remain  In  business  because  they  Joined  with 
others  to  work  out  th"??  ar.?wers. 

r-:  '-RXMrxT  Orr:  >  My  experience  is 
'  t-  ■'■  ■"  vou  little  ;e..^*3  get  together  you 
t  •  k  -i  M'^xlcan  army.  No  one  is  re«ponsi- 
bip  Y  iu  cant  make  up  your  mind  who  Is 
going  tf'  act  and  when.  If  I  give  you  this  con- 
•'■  '  T,-hc  8  going  to  be  the  boss,  and  to 
»:.   :v  :in  I  Ionic  for  performance? 

•  N!'Nv  -  r>'fore  I  came  here  we  had 
r.'.-r"  .  i-.  11''  "i'x.  ^T.ich  plants  were  going  to 
• .  -  Job.  As  many  of  our  members  as 
:>  '  L  r  submitted  figures  on  each  operation. 
T  ;  -  V  ith  the  lowest  bids  submitted  to  our 
b  T'l  r  il'T'-r":  'I-  ".  do  this  Job.  Partlci- 
pr.:  e  •'"  :■'  ■'  -'  ■  ^r'»d  a  production  com- 
'.^.■.'•f^'  Tn- y  a  ,  ::-  •  ;-•-  •r\ect  a  production 
r.:.ff  Yc;  *  ci-  i  »  " b.  the  production 
cli'-^t    a:  d  ■.:  ►'  sb.  "is  ^.a'.•p  jj;r*'-<l  '  •  accept  hla 


decisions  and  can  appeal  only  tn  th.  prc-dnc- 
tlon  committee  if  they  dont  K^e  r  is  ■  rdfrs 
In  other  words,  you  are  only  f^  lu  :  to  d- a! 
with  the  actual  shope  that  are  p:  r  iritr.r.i? 
on  this  Job— not  thr-  o-vre  pool  me  :ib>  r-;..p. 
PaocranMENT  Off.  :-r  Well,  if  it  s  a-  .-irr.- 
ple  as  that,  why  do  you  have  the  r'puianon 
of  fighting  among  yourselves? 

Pool  Managxb.  Reputation  or  no  reputa- 
tion, pools  are  working.  Potential  internal 
bickering  is  always  cited  as  the  ch  ef  stum- 
bling block  for  succtssful  consolidation  of 
small  business.  In  actual  practice  our  board 
of  directors  can  make  a  quicker  declilon  than 
a  large  company  can  give  you  a  decision  out  of 
New  York  or  Chicago,  because  we  know  local 
conditions.  We  are  normally  coripetitors. 
but  the  war  effort  is  bigger  than  our  past 
business  history.  Majority  rules.  ^Ve•U  give 
you  action. 

PaocuaiMKNT  OmciB.  I  dont  see  tiow  your 
members  will  be  able  to  finance  this  Job. 
Most  ol  them  are  doing  business  In  their  own 
name  or  a*  partnerships.  Recoaitruction 
Finance  Corporation  regulations  for  defense 
loans  require  that  the  borrower  be  a  cor- 
poration. « 

Pool  Managdi.  We  have  formed  a  nonprofit 
corporation  under  the  State  law.  We  have  the 
power  to  borrow  In  the  pool  name  and  will 
arrange  with  the  bank  to  finance  t±ie  Indi- 
vidual firms. 

PaoctiRTMENT  OFFICER.  But  your  corpora- 
tion has  no  assets,  and  it  says  in  th«;  articles 
that  the  members  are  not  liable  In  any  way 
for  the  debts  or  liabilities  of  the  corporation. 
How  can  you  t)orrcw  without  assetf? 

Pool  Manages.  We  have  arranged  with  our 
local  bank  to  accept  from  the  plant.s  partici- 
pating on  this  Job,  a  ratable  guaianty  for 
their  share  of  the  contract.  On  th€  basis  of 
that  guaranty,  the  bank  will  participate  with 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Ccrporatlon,  or 
obtain  an  Insured  loan  through  thi;  Federal 
U»Ferve  to  purchase  materials  and  provide 
working  capital. 

Pbocuhement  Officer  Suppose  the  tool 
and  die  shop  owner  dies  Insolvent,  before  he 
tocis  you  up  for  this  Job.  We  are  not  re- 
quiring a  performance  bond,  but  who  is  going 
to  make  good  to  the  pool? 

Pool  Manager.  The  tool  and  die  shop  will 
hold  a  subcontract  from  the  pool  for  his 
share.  We  will  obtain  a  performance  bond 
or  other  surety  that  he  will  perforra.  If  he 
dies,  or  Is  unable  to  meet  schedule,  we  will 
take  the  Job  elsewhere  and  go  against  him 
lor  the  difference  in  price  on  his  b<md 

Proctkement  Officer.  This  is  a  cost-plus 
Job.  We  require  rather  rigid  accounting  pro- 
cedures, and  If  the  pool  can't  gel  reliable 
costs  from  the  members,  you  may  lose  all 
your  profits. 

Pool  Manages.  For  cost-plus  Jobs  we  have 
figured  in  our  price  the  cost  of  eaiploylng 
a  local  qualified  accountant  to  acquaint  all 
the  participating  memt>ers  with  the  require- 
ments.    Our  systems  will  be  uniform. 

Procurement  Officer.  Suppcse  my  com- 
manding officer  demands  a  performa  "iCe  bond. 
There  isn't  a  firm  In  this  list  of  stops  with 
a  bonding  capacity  to  handle  tie  entire 
bond.  Can  you  supply  a  performance  bond? 
Pool  Manages.  While  there  has  teen  only 
one  Instance  where  such  a  bond  was  issued 
to  date,  we  have  discussed  performai-ce  bonds 
In  the  name  cf  the  pool  with  several  local 
companies.  A  bond  has  been  issued  to  a 
pool  under  the  following  condition,:  If  the 
bond  required  is  $100,000  and  the  fl.e  plants 
are  equally  Involved  In  the  Job.  each  plant 
executes  an  Indemnity  agrement  ^ith  the 
bending  company  for  $20,000.  He  will  be 
liable  for  default  up  to  $20,000  wh<  ther  the 
default  Is  due  to  his  failure  or  that  of  any 
other  member.  But.  by  this  arrangement. 
he  does  not  get  involved  In  the  Job  lor  any 
more  than  his  share. 


ArrLNhi^ 

Pkocuremfnt  Cfiicer.  This  all  seems  ter- 
ribly complicated.  One  of  the  firms  you 
suggest  will  take  about  40  percent  of  this 
Job.  Why  can't  we  award  the  contract  to 
him.  and  deal  with  him  instead  of  the  pool? 
Pool  Manager.  We  worked  up  the  contract 
p.s  a  Joint  efTort.  No  one  can  perform  with- 
out the  help  of  the  other  shops.  However, 
we  are  not  frozen  to  any  procedure,  and  If 
your  branch  of  the  service  wants  to  deal 
with  one  cf  the  plants,  we  are  ready  to  co- 
operate with  you  and  give  you  the  kind  cf 
program  that  is  satisfactory  to  ycu.  We  are 
saving  you  time,  and  the  Govei'nment  money. 
You  only  have  to  deal  with  one  person  to 
reach  15  to  25  shops.  A  lead  firm  will  take 
a  profit  above  the  subcontractors.  Our  non- 
profit set-ups  cuts  this  added  cost  of  sub- 
contracting and  our  member  plants  are  not 
squeezed  on  the  profit  they  earn  by  doing 
the  Job. 

pRoctTREMENT  OFFICER.  I  would  rather  deal 
v.'ith  a  large  corporation  because  some  of 
our  specifications  and  plans  are  not  definite. 
Some  Jobs  need  engineering  and  development 
work. 

Pool  Manager.  We  are  all  paying  initiation 
fees  and  monthly  dues  to  bear  the  cost  of 
selling  our  facilities  to  the  Government.  If 
part  of  that  cost  is  engineering  and  develop- 
ment work  we  can  hire  It  done  out  of  the 
pool  treasury.  In  several  cases  we  have  called 
upon  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  city 
and  county  to  help  us  get  Government  con- 
tracts into  cur  city.  Tliat  help  has  already 
sent  engineers  and  technical  men  twice  to 
arsenals  in  the  East. 

PnocuREMENT  OFFICER.  All  your  members 
will  attempt  to  go  on  the  market  for  the 
scarce  materials  involved  in  this  Job.  There 
aren't  going  to  be  carload  shipments,  and 
they'll  never  get  delivery  In  1.  c.  1.  lots. 

Pool  Manager.  We  can  and  do  pool  our 
purchases.  We  have  other  contracts  in  our 
group,  and  if  the  priority  Is  the  same,  we 
may  buy  at  the  same  time  for  both  Jobs. 

Froclthement  Officer.  What  about  labor 
supply?  I  hear  that  you  have  lost  most  of 
your  men  to  the  shipyards. 

Pool  Manager.  We  are  training  our  shop 
people  for  this  Job.  and  they  are  donating 
their  time.  'We  are  converting  their  skills 
to  wartime  manufacturing.  Some  of  our 
members  not  Involved  on  this  Job  are  loaning 
men  to  their  neighbors  to  get  this  work  out, 
with  the  a.ssurance  that  they  will  be  returned 
to  their  home  plants  when  the  Job  is  finished. 
Those  who  are  closest  to  the  picture  would 
certainly  disapprove  any  unrestrained  state- 
ment that  "pooling"  Is  a  cure-all  for  idle 
plant  capacity  in  California.  It  Is  a  sound 
and  proved  method  to  do  a  better  selling 
Job  with  the  Government,  and  it  provides  a 
new  auxiliary  technique  in  bidding  for  a 
negotiated  contract.  Individual  small  plants 
have  let  thousands  of  Jobs  go  by  because 
they  have  had  trouble  in  the  past  showing 
adequate  manpower  and  available  facilities 
to  undertake  a  heavy  production  schedule. 
Chairman  Donald  Nelson  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  In  August  appointed  Leu  Hol- 
land, cf  Kansas  City,  as  his  deputy  in  charge 
of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation.  Mr. 
Holland  was  the  first  successful  f>ool  operator 
in  the  ccuntrj-. 

The  Pacific  ccast  is  an  area  short  of  produc- 
tion tools.  Remaining  idle  capacity  is  scat- 
tered in  railroad  shops,  oil  fields,  mines,  and 
small  towns.  Administratively  the  Govern- 
ment can  never  lead  these  plants  Individually 
hv  the  hand  and  into  war  work.  Some  way 
must  be  found  to  handle  their  capacity  co- 
operatively and  collectively. 

An  approved  "war  production  association." 
or  pool,  can  be  had  by  any  group  of  plants 
that  can  show  production  capacity. 


Conliact  sLatus  of  approvtd  jaciiities  groups 
in  northern  California  Aug.  7.  2942,  con- 
tracts held  in  pool  name 
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No. 

1 

2 
3 
4 

6 

6 

7 

S 

Q 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16 


Xame  or  association 


Date  War 

Production 

Board 

approval 


I     1  = 


San  Jose  Manufacturers, 
Inc 

Pan  FrancifW)  Defense 
Works.  Inc, 

Defense  Manufacturing 
Tool.  Inr 

Ktrn  Ciiunty  War  In- 
(lustrii's.  Inc 

Ynba-Su!tcr  Defense 
Works,  Inc 

Sidcktim  Coordinated 
Maniifactiirers.  Inc 

San  Francisoo  (iarmcnt 
Mrtniifactiircr?,  Inc 

Monterey  Buy  Indus- 
trit  5,  Inc 

Yolo-Solano  Industries, 
Inc 

Central  California  War 
Industries.  Inc 

Oakland  War  Industries, 
In''. 

San  Francisco  Wood  and 
.Metal  W  orkers 

.^s.st)ciatc<l  ^\  ar  Con- 
tractors. Ine 

Fciiin.<ula  War  Prod- 
ucts, Inc 

Sacramento  War  Indus- 
tries. Inc.. 

Lofli  I'niird  Manufac- 
turers Corpoi.ition 


Dec.  20,  IMl 
Jan.  15,1M2 
Jan.  30. 1M2 
Mar.  26, 1842 
Feb.  27.1812 
Mar.  11. 1942 
j  Mar.  28.  If  42 
May  10.1942 
Apr.  2, 1942 
May  11,1912 
May  12.  1*12 
May  11.19-12 
Jimo  25. 1042 
July  7. 1942 
July  6, 1V42 
(•1 


1 

1 
(') 

1 

3 

2 
V) 

1 

1 

3 
(0 

1 

3 

1 

I 

24! 


13 


Total  pool  eonfmcts  H7 

Total  i>fH,ls  with  cimiracts. l.< 

F.sttniaicd  value  ol  coniracls $22.000,UJ0 

'  Vo  present  distress  in  proup.  sufTicienl  subeonfracts 
held  by  Individual  members. 

'  FendiuB. 

The  tot.Hl  number  of  plants  involved  is  254.  Tot.iI 
number  of  employees,  T.XU. 

.MI  contracts  listed  in  the  above  table  are  ixwl  opera- 
lions  and  do  not  inchide  contracts  held  by  individual 
Itlants  a'cured  on  Ibeir  own  initiative,  ajiproumating 
20(>. 

Individual  items  manufactured  run  1li'<  ranee  of 
Army  and  Navv'  rrquireineiits.  from  blankets  and  uni- 
forms to  ship  and  bsrec  se<*tions. 

rriMiuction  ilivision.  War  Production  Hoard,  San 
FranciH'J,  Calif. 
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REIMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  8.  1942 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  arise  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing attention  to  a  bill  introduced  by  me 
in  the  House,  known  as  H.  R.  7663,  that 
is  of  Nation-wide  Interest.  Mothers 
and  fathers  of  boys  in  uniform  are  espe- 
cially interested  in  this  propos<!d  legis- 
lation. The  caption  of  the  bill  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  provide  for  the  common  defer  se  in  re- 
lation to  the  sale  of  alcoholic  llqucrs  to  the 
members  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
pression of  vice  in  the  vicinity  of  military 
camps  and  naval  establishments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  companion  bill 
of  S.  860,  introduced  in  the  nrst  session 
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of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  by  the 
late  Senator  Morris  Sheppard.  of  Texas, 
whom  I  was  pleased  to  count  as  my  per- 
sonal friend,  and  now  being  sponsored 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  Hon.  Josh  Lee,  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  Senate  bill  2748 
proposing  to  lower  the  age  limit  to  in- 
clude 18-  and  19-year-old  boys  for  mih- 
tary  service. 

Incidentally,  it  has  just  been  an- 
nounced that  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee  will  soon  present  a  bill  to  this 
body  for  consideration  that  if  and  when 
enacted  by  Congress  will  lower  the  age 
limit  for  our  American  boys  from  20 
to  18  years.  Such  legislation  will  vitally 
affect  many  families  in  every  community, 
town,  and  hamlet  in  the  United  Stat«.<:. 
The  mothers  and  fathers  of  these  boys 
have  a  right  to  demand  of  Congress  be- 
fore the  boys  in  their  teens  are  drafted 
into  military  service  that  such  conditions 
as  now  exist  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  many 
of  our  military  camps  and  naval  estab- 
lishments be  banned. 

The  House  bill  to  outlaw  intoxicating 
liquors  at  our  military  forts,  posts,  and 
naval  establishments,  which  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  honor  to  sponsor,  contains  the 
exact  verbiage  of  the  Senate  bill  referred 
to  a  moment  ago  except  that  I  propose  to 
increase  the  penalty  for  violators  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  Under  the  terms  of 
S.  860  anj'one  deemed  guilty  by  being  con- 
victed shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  less  t^an  30  days 
nor  more  than  12  months.  H.  R.  7663 
provides  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,000  and  im- 
prisonment of  not  less  than  30  days  nor 
more  than  12  months. 

This  provision  is  important.  If  vio- 
lators of  the  law  know  that  if  caught  and 
convicted  they  will  be  required  to  pay 
not  only  a  fine  but  also  must  serve  a 
prison  sentence  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
making  them  "stop,  look,  and  listen"  be- 
fore violating  the  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  know  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  get  off  with  a  $100  fine,  boot- 
leggers and  other  dealers  in  intoxicating 
liquors  may  not  fear  the  possibility  of 
falling  into  the  clutches  of  the  Federal 
authorities  but  consider  such  a  fine  mere 
license  or  an  Invitation  to  continue  to 
do  business  at  the  same  old  stand.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  if  and  when  such  legis- 
lation is  passed  that  the  verbiage  of  the 
House  bill  will  be  accepted  with  reference 
to  the  penalty  clause. 

I  have  asked  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  for  an  early  hearing 
on  H.  R.  7663  and  sincerely  hope  the 
House  will  bs  given  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  measure  that  is  of  so  vital 
importance  to  the  safety,  security,  health, 
and  general  welfare  of  our  young  men  in 
uniform  upon  whom  the  rest  of  us  are  de- 
pending for  our  liberties. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  our  hearts 
beat  with  pride  when  we  speak  of  the 
millions  of  young  Americans  who  are  now 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Nation. 
Without  doubt  we  have  the  greatest  Army 
and  the  finest  and  most  effective  Navy  m 
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ail  of  A  a'i  history.    The 

c:rA.:i,,      vi  been  buill  up  fron, 
88  000  only  a  few  years  ago.  t( 
}  four  and  five  millions  of 

well  trained,  alert  sold 
is   an   accomplishment   of    w 
ci'iz^n  ha^  reason  to  be  proud. 
The  fact  that  our  Navy,  o 
years  aRo  a  poor  fourth  in  s'.ze.  l-^ 
greatest  and  most  powerful  in 
and  the  further  fact  that  Amer 
yards  are  turnmK  out  an  :u  erage 
ships  a  day.  ail  of  which  moat  be 
by  trained,  sob^r  American  scan 
us  renewed  hope  and  courase 
lea's   future.      We    know    also 
Marme  Corps  ha>  bf-en  enlarge 
panded    we»:-k   by   week   and 
month,  and  thu.s  ha.*;  bet-n  abk 

:     p.R  fKlds.  to  repel 
l  ..       ' ;;    ,  IS  of  the  enemy  in 
mon  Inlands.    Regardless  of  an 
r  •  <  rs^s   thrrp  or  on  any  of 
.•-   s-  lal  f\.:hli:ig  fronts,  no  ri*al 
1     >  any  doubt  of  what  the 
iwjr.  •  wii!  b'.'.     All  this  has  cap 
Irnaginatjon  and  inspired  the 
of  our  peop;»'  everj'where. 

And  yet.  Mr.  Sptaker.  we 
sick  at  heart  to  know  there  are 
call  th<  :       '         .Americans  but 
appare;,  .       more  int. Mtst 

Bering  •hiihy  lucre"  than  m  wi 
war.    Many  reports  are  leachi 
Ington  to  the  effect  that 
uors  and  reidted  ViC'^s  are  bfi 
In  the  pathway  of  our  men  i 
at.  on.  or  near  many  of  our 
naval  establiohments.     I  have 
many  meralK  rs  of  our  armed  fo 
privates  to  hlKh-ranking  offic.ai 
me  that  this  i.s  fast  becoming  a 
cu"?  and  p-^rplexing  problem, 
p.iblic  is  t)eginning  to  demanc 
ate  and  drastic  action  to  curb  t 
within  our  gates  that  is  serioi^ 
fering  with  and  impt^linK  the 
at  a  time  wlu-n  our  young 
of   the  Nation   must   have 
strong  wilLs.  and  bravo  hearts 
This  Conpre:^  cannot  esca 
emn    responsibility    to   our 
young  men  now  in  uniform 
who  are  destined  to  be  in  un 
fore  the  end  of  tli 
genoy.    May  I  exp; 
Congress  will  not  shirk  or  ev 
sporLslbility  but  will  meet  the 
boldly  and  unafraid. 
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OnoBTR  7.   1942. 
Hon   H.Mioi  D  L.  TcTCES. 

Petroleum  Coordtnator. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washtngtcm.  D  C. 
Dear  Ms  Ickes;  The  people  of  Nebraska 
star.d  reacy  to  accept  any  hardship  and  make 
al!  sacrifices  which  will  contribute  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  Unnecessary  hardships  or 
Eacriflces  which  do  not  contribute  to  that 
objective  are.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  a 
handicap  to  our  war  eflfort. 

Fuel  uil  IS  being  rationed  in  Nebraska  and 
otlier  Midwestern  Slates.  Fuel  oil  may  be 
tranrportt.'d  to  Nebraska  through  existing 
pipe  lines  without  burdening  rail  transporta- 
tion Coil  must  be  shipped  into  Nebraska 
by  rail. 

If  fuel -oil  rationing  in  Nebraska  Is  not 
necessa-'y  I  respectfully  request  that  it  be 
terminattd.  If  it  is  necessary  I  respectfully 
requt?st  tiat  you  advise  me  why  it  is  neces- 
sary I 
Sir.cerely  yours.  ! 

Charles  F  McLaughlin. 

OmCE    OF    PETmOLETM 

CCCDINATOR  FOR  W.«. 

Washington.  October  12,  1942. 
I!on  Charles  F  McLaughlin. 

Hov.^e  of  Reprexcntatires. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  have  received 
V  )ur  IcttiT  cf  Octoljer  7  regarding  the  petro- 
leum siiviatlon  in  Nebraska. 

The  problem  of  supplying  the  petroleum 
needs  of  that  part  of  the  Nation  that  lies 
east  of  tie  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  matter  cf 
concern  \.o  every  State  in  the  area.  The  use 
of  any  particular  transportation  facility  in 
this  reticn  must  be  regarded  only  in  relation 
to  the  integrated  transportation  system 
which  functions  to  supply  the  entire  area. 

Tlic  three  pipe  lines  that  cross  eastern  Ne- 
braska, as  well  as  the  pipe  line  that  termi- 
nates :it  Omaha,  form  an  Integral  part  ol  this 
transportation  system.  These  lines  serve  not 
only  Nebraska,  but  North  Dakota.  South  Da- 
kota. Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  as  well.  It  is 
imperail'-e  that  they  be  operated  so  as  best 
to  meet  the  petroleum  supply  requirements 
o."  the  entire  recion  and,  in  relation  to  the 
other  avullable  transportation  facilities,  that 
they  make  the  most  effective  contribution  to 
the  over-all  leeds  of  the  area. 

The  trinsportatlon  readjtistments  necessi- 
tated by  the  wai .  together  with  the  Increased 
dim.\:id  far  fuel  oil  in  vital  war  industries, 
h.ive  created  a  deficiency  of  supply  through- 
cut  the  Ktist  and  Midwest.  CcnBldering  this 
area  as  u  whole,  which  includes  d  stricts  I. 
II.  and  III  as  established  by  this  Office,  the 
demand  for  fuel  oils  (kerosene,  distillate  and 
residual  fu?l  oils)  Is  estimated  at  apprcxl- 
mately  1.650.CC0  barrels  dally  dur.ng  the  6 
months  ending  March  31.  1943.  in  ct^mparison 
w.th  a  po&sible  supply  of  1.528.000  barrels 
daily.  I\  c.\^culatlng  such  demands,  it  is 
anticipated  that  military  needs  and  the  re- 
quircmer.ts  for  essential  industries  WiU  te 
met  in  full  tut  that  the  oil  demand  for  space 
heating  AiU  he  limited  to  atwut  75  percent 
of  the  normal  requirements. 

I  tjellcre  that  you  will  recognize  that  It  Is 
only  fair  to  diftribute  the  shortage  burden 
as  equiUibly  as  possible  over  the  entire  af- 
fected aria.  This  is  precisely  what  our  plans 
are  desi,;ned  to  acrompllsh.  I  am  sure 
that  the  people  of  NebrasJ^.*  will  accept  the 
necessity  for  a  curtailed  consumption  of  fuel 
oil  when  they  reallza  that  they  are  lieing 
treated  on  the  same  tiasls  cs  their  nelghljcrs 
in  the  Midwest  and  In  the  Rvst.  The  resi- 
dents cf  your  State  are  being  asked  only  to 
share  thf  w.ir  burden  that  has  resulted  from 
the  dlslcx.'ation  of  the  normal  supply  line  by 
tank  ship  from  the  Gulf  coast  lo  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 


As  ore  step  In  our  program  to  assure  the 
minimum  essential  petroleum  requirements 
of  the  East  and  of  the  Midwest,  we  ar<'  urging 
the  conversion  of  oil-using  facilities  to  the 
use  of  substitute  fuels  wherever  practicable, 
and  the  conservation  of  oil  by  evei7  ;x>ssible 
means.  I  tielieve  that  you  may  be  interested 
In  reading  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  lef.er  that 
we  have  sent  to  all  primary  fuel -oil  suppliers 
requesting  their  support  of  our  cons<'rvation 
and  conversion  drive  We  have  rece  ved  ex- 
cellent cooperation  from  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry in  this  campaign,  and  It  represents 
a  very  s'.ib-stantlal  contribution  to  the  cause. 

The  Middle  Western  States  are  the  nearest 
points  fnm  which  fuel  oil  may  b3  drawn, 
with  a  minimum  use  of  tramportatlon  facil- 
ities, to  alleviate  the  eastern  shortag?.  This 
withdrawal  of  fuel  oils  from  the  Midcile  West 
necessitates  a  curtailment  in  consumiJtlon  in 
that  area.  To  this  end,  a  fuel-oll-riitioning 
program  has  been  announced  by  Mr.  Donald 
M.  Nelson.  Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board.  This  plan  will  be  administ?red  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Admlni.stratlon  anc  will  be 
effective  on  the  Atlantic  seabcard  and  in  13 
Middle  Western  States. 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  Is  no  motive 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned to  inflict  any  unnecessary  hardship  or 
sacrifice  which  would  not  contributt  to  the 
war  program  I  hope  that  the  foregoing  com- 
nv  nta  mav  prove  helpful  in  response  to  your 
Inquiry.  If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance 
in  this  or  in  any  other  way,  I  woulci  appre- 
ciate your  letting  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hazolo  L.  Ickz;. 
Petroleum  Coordinator  foi  War. 
(Enclosure.! 

Omci  or  PrTROLruM 

COOaCINATOR  FOR  WAR. 

WA.'^HiNCTON.  September  24.  1942. 
To  Ail  Primary  Fuel  Otl  Suppliers  m  the 
Midwest: 
The  acute  fuel  oil  shortage  in  the  etst -coast 
area  is  a  war  burden  which  properly  should 
be  spread  over  the  Nation  as  far  as  practica- 
ble. The  Midwestern  States  are  the  nearest 
sources  from  which  fuel  oil  may  b<  drawn, 
with  a  minimum  use  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities, to  alleviate  the  critical  ea.'tera  short- 
age. This  equalization  of  avaUable  supplies, 
plus  the  tremendously  increased  demands  Icr 
fuel  cil  in  the  war  program,  necessitates  the 
conversion  of  oil-fired  facilities  to  sLbstitute 
fuels  wherever  practical,  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  every  gallon  of  fuel  and  hej.ting  oil 
that  can  be  saved.  It  is  only  by  such  a 
program,  aggressively  carried  cut  by  ti.e  Joint 
efTort  of  the  petroleum  Industry  and  this 
Office,  that  we  can  balance  supply  with  es- 
sential demand  in  districts  1  and  2. 

In  tl.e  Atlantic  seaboard  area,  the  antici- 
pated,saving  by  conversion  and  conservation 
is  as  follcws: 

(a)  Residual  fuel  oils — 40.000.000  barrels 
f>er  annum. 

I        (b)    Domestic    fuel    oils — 5.000.000    barrels 

j   pzr  anntim. 

(c)  Coniervation — 5.000,000  barrels  per  an- 

I   num. 

!       At   tlie   present   time   we   are   prcgre?sing 

I    steadily  toward  this  goal. 

I       In  the  Midwestern  Suites  the  present  sup- 
ply situation  m.akes  mandatcry  the  following 

I   savings  which  are  prcportional  to  those  being 
effected  in  the  east-ccast  area. 

(a)  Industrial  conversion — 20.000,(00  bar- 
rels per  annum. 

(b)  Domestic  conversion — 2.500,00c  barrels 
per  annum. 

(c)  Ccuservatlon — 2,500,000  barrels  per  an- 
num. 

Car  calculations  Indicate  that  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable estimate  of  the  savings  which  can  te 
accomplished  in  the  Midwest.  In  carrying 
out  this  program  It  Is  only  prudent  tc  assume 
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that  the  war  will  be  a  long  one,  and  that  an 
adequate  program  must  be  based  on  the  long- 
range  view.  Further,  these  measures  must 
be  supported  by  joint  Industrial  and  govern- 
mental effort,  aud  require  the  active  support 
of  every  member  of  the  petroleum  Industry. 

The  Office  of  Solid  Fuels  Coordination  here 
In  Washington  officially  informs  us  that  in 
general  ample  supplies  of  coal  are  available 
provided  orders  are  placed  Immediately.  In 
view  of  the  critical  fuel-oil  situation  and  the 
availability  of  substitute  fuel,  I  ask  ycur 
strong  support  cf  the  conversion  program. 
We  are  depending  upon  suppliers  like  your- 
self to  bring  home  to  consumers  and  resellers 
the  fact  that  the  fuel-supply  situation  is 
serious  and  to  stress  the  need  for  maximum 
conversion  without  delay.  In  those  Instances 
where  conversion  cannot  be  made  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  maximum  possible  conser- 
vation be  effected. 

Certainly  the  oil  man  knows  as  much  or 
more  than  anyone  else  about  the  many  ways 
to  save  fuel  oil.  such  as  the  Inspection  and 
repair  of  heating  facilities  so  as  tc  keep  them 
operating  at  greatest  efficiency,  the  closing 
of  radiators  in  rooms  not  used  during  the 
winter,  proper  insulation  of  homes,  etc.  I 
dare  say  that  the  great  majority  of  consumers 
who  may  not  be  able  to  convert,  can  still 
save  substantial  quantities  of  fuel  oil  by 
heeding  yotir  advice  about  conservation 
measures. 

These  activities  will  be  a  significant  con- 
tribution toward  providing  at  least  a  mini- 
mum of  essential  comfort  to  those  domestic 
consumers  who  cannot  convert,  as  well  as  a 
necessary  prerequisite  to  assuring  essential 
supplies  to  vital  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises  which  are  dependent  upon  fuel 
oil. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  K.  Davies. 
Deputy  Petroleum  Coordinator. 


Iron  Ore  Depoiit^  iti   Ft-^as 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  NAT  PATTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcd'To^day.  October  14.  1942 

Mr.  lAITON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  have  read  into  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  October  1942  issue  of  Scientific 
American  regarding  iron  ore  deposits  in 
my  section  of  Texas  that  are  lying  idle 
and  disregarded  in  the  gigantic  and  life- 
or-death  struggle  for  the  very  existence 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  war  it  is  required 
that  our  soldiers  be  well  trained  and  well 
equipped.  They  must  have  every  advan- 
tage that  we  can  give  them,  and  this 
means  that  all  the  guns,  tanks,  ships, 
airplanes,  and  other  munition.?  must  be 
provided  for  them.  In  this  effort  it  is 
imperative  that  every  available  resource 
of  the  Nation  be  put  to  use. 

But  we  are  not  using  every  resource. 
We  are  not  doing  the  maximum  to  fur- 
nish our  boys  in  the  field  all  the  imple- 
ments of  war  that  they  need.  In  my  sec- 
tion of  Texas  is  a  vast  deposit  of  iron  ore. 
In  the  past  it  was  used  to  provide  pig 
iron  for  many  projects,  including  the 
State  Capitol  Building  at  Austin.    The 


quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  iron  ore 
has  been  attested  by  the  Bureau  ol  Mines 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Engi- 
neers of  national  reputation  have  praised 
the  opportunities  offered  in  this  Cherokee 
area. 

My  friend,  the  Honorable  Jesse  Jones, 
in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  has  been 
most  helpful  in  this  matter,  as  has  Mr. 
Donald  Nelson.  I  would  like  to  siiy  that 
Mr.  Nelson  has  given  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  and  I  think  I  can 
state  that  he  is  personally  interested,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  this  iron  on?  is  not 
being  used  and  it  should  be. 

I  am  not  an  engineer  and  I  cannot 
qualify  as  an  expert,  but  I  wish  to  present 
here  the  article  that  appeared  in  the 
October  1942  issue  of  Scientific  American. 
It  reads: 

SWEDISH  STEEL  IS  EQUALED  BY  THAT  MADE  IN 
TEXAS 

Steel  sm.elted  with  charcoal  in  the  Swedish 
way.  and  as  good  as  Sweden's  best,  is  an 
American  product  fostered  by  wartime 
changes  in  the  world's  industrial  set-up.  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Donald  F.  Othmer,  of  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

Swedish-steel  makers  have  always  favored 
the  use  of  charcoal  in  smelting,  because  the 
absence  of  sulfur  and  other  impurities  from 
charcoal  resulted  in  a  very  pure,  high-grade 
metal.  The  Nazi  war  lords  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  their  position  to  monopolize  all  of 
Sweden's  export  production,  and  they  may  yet 
overrun  Sweden  itself.  So  we  are  getting  no 
more  Swedish  steel. 

At  the  same  time,  war-stimulated  demands 
for  two  of  the  principal  chemical  products  of 
wood — acetic  acid  and  methanol  (wood  alco- 
hol)—have  caused  a  great  increase  in  their 
production  by  the  American  wood  distillation 
industry.  Byproduct  of  wood  distillation  is  a 
very  high  grade  of  charcoal,  excellently 
suited  for  quality  steel  production. 

In  northeastern  Texas  there  is  a  great  de- 
posit of  iron  ore  that  has  not  been  worked 
hitherto  because  it  is  too  remote  from  sup- 
plies of  coking  coal.  But  all  over  the  region 
there  are  forests  of  pest  oak.  of  little  value 
for  lumber  but  every  good  for  wood  distilla- 
tion, and  of  course,  yielding  high-grade  char- 
coal. 

By  establishing  one  or  more  wood-distilling 
plants  in  that  region,  it  will  become  piosslble 
to  turn  out  new  supplies  of  the  war- needed 
chemicals  and  at  the  same  time  to  convert 
part  of  the  now  neglected  iron  ore  into  the 
finest  steel. — Science  Service. 

Tliis  article,  impartial  and  unbiased, 
should  be  motive  enough  for  iha  men 
in  charge  of  our  iron  and  steel  sect  ion  of 
the  War  Production  Board  and  the  in- 
terested men  in  charge  of  getting  our 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  the  tools 
of  war  to  check  into  this  matter.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  making  a  profit 
out  of  these  deposits,  although  business 
experts  interested  in  the  Cherokee  area 
deposits  assure  us  that  it  will  be  economi- 
cally sound — it  is  a  question  of  using 
every  advantage  and  available  resource  to 
win  this  war. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  also  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  another  article, 
one  which  appeared  in  the  Athens 
Weekly  Review  for  October  8.  The  au- 
thor is  Mr.  Elton  L.  Miller,  a  fine  man 
with  a  deep  insight  into  governraental 
affair.s.  In  his  article,  Mr.  Miller  sug- 
gests a  visit  to  the  "land  that  might  bs" 
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and  takes  the  supposition  that  we  were 
invaded.  He  shows  how  the  invaders 
might  treat  our  own  State  of  Texas. 
One  part  of  his  imaginary  article  reads 
this  way: 

German  headquarters  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Henderson  County  Courthouse, 
They  have  coordinated  their  activities  with 
the  squint-eyed  Japs,  who  tock  over  the 
beautiful  buildings  at  the  former  United 
States   Women's   Reformatory   at   SeagovlUe. 

Down  at  Rusk  they  finally  got  their  iron 
smelter.  Nazi-owned  and  operated  slaves, 
imported  from  Birmingham  That's  because 
the  Federal  Government.  l)efore  the  invasion, 
did  not  see  fit  to  develop  the  ore  fields  when 
there  was  a  steel  shortage  and  because  the 
"big  steel"  was  well  represented  on  the  former 
War  Production   Board. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Texas 
feel  harshly  about  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  doing  more  to  encourage 
the  development  and  use  of  this  ore  in 
this  war  production.  They  have  seen 
their  sons  and  husbands  and  fathers 
march  off  to  do  battle  for  the  r  principles 
and  their  homes.  They  know  that  many 
cf  those  men  will  never  return.  Will 
some  of  them  die  because  we  paid  too 
much  attention  to  retaining  the  status 
quo  and  haggling  ovf  r  the  possibility  that 
a  "fail  return"  might  not  be  received 
from  any  iron-ore  development  estab- 
lished in  this  area?  Will  the  Govern- 
ment assume  the  guilt  of  negligence  for 
this  wasting  of  natural  resources?  God 
forbid.  Mr.  Speaker.  Let  us  use  our 
united  abilities  lo  seek  out  the  men  in 
charge  and  urge  them  to  use  this  Iron 
ore. 

Many  of  you  here  in  Congress  remem- 
ber that  I  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill 
to  provide  for  capital  to  begin  operation 
cf  a  plant  at  Rusk,  Tex.  That  was  long 
before  Pearl  Harbor  and  at  a  time  when 
it  would  have  meant  much  to  this  present 
shortage.  Had  that  bill  been  passed  the 
iron-ore  furnace  would  now  be  going  at 
Rusk  and  iron  would  be  provided  to  help 
in  this  war.  It  is  late,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
pray  God  we  do  not  wait  longer. 


""■l:'    "IcKc  ough  and  i-M:  Kf-IU   \'>^U 
Machine  ot   ChiCntn 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E   RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1942 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  yesterday,  when  we  had  no 
chance  to  answer,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  McKeodgh]  made  one  of 
the  most  ridiculous  speeches  that  I  ever 
heard  in  this  House,  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  lecture  the  rest  of  us  on 
holding  honest  elections  and  upholding 
democracy. 

When  I  heard  that  come  from  a  can- 
didate of  the  Kelly-Nash  machine  of  Chi- 
cago, it  reminded  me  of  two  men  wtio 
stammered,  who  met  on  the  street  and 
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one  of  them  toid  the  other  ( 
was  going  to  a  doctor  and  see  i  he  ccu.d 
grt  cured  of  his  stammer.  '  *"■  nther 
a.'^lfd  to  whom  he  was  goir. '  ii  said, 
"I  am  going  to  a  great  d-d-d-<loctor  by 
the  name  of  J-J-J-Jones."  The  other 
one  replied,  "He  is  e  f-f-f-flpe  doctor. 
He  c-c-c-cured  me." 


, vCi.i'^y  l''r    \n-er,c  i 
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HON,  EDWARD  A.  K^LLY 


IN  THE  HOrSE  OP  REPRESEMATIVES 

/      :    .    October  12.  1  i42 

Mr.  r  ■     ;  V  of  Illinois.    M!    Speaker, 

rpferrir.s  :o  a  speech  I  made  cr|Thursdaj', 
October  16.  1941.  I  said 

We  are  all  Interested  in  obtaining  peace 
While  confualon  exL^ts  in  the  mlm  '"<  cl  Amen 
can  pecple  as  to  what  ccurse  we  «hail  take  to 
maintain  that  peace,  many  thi  ik  that  we 
hhouid  follow  the  ccurs^e  c(  no  4^cl  at  all  to 
any  nat.on  new  engr.ijcd  in  war 
confused  as  to  what  aid  is  uecess.4ry  to  cottn- 
trus  that  aie  ftghting  agains:  the  A:lis 
Powers     A*  Adolf  Hitler  says 

"Two  worlds  are  In  conflict 
phles  of  life  •  •  •  otir  cabltal  Is  our 
capacity  for  work  and  with  it  W(  will  defeat 
th?  entire  world  *  •  •  Th  s  fi^ht  not 
only  la  a  struggle  for  the  p-riiei 
ciallj  a  flght  for  tb?  future.  ' 

This  speech  was  deliveird  by  H 
man  munition  workers  Decemb.i  10.  IWO 

In  the  above  remarks  he  disclose*  h:a  real 
objective;  he  Is  bent  on  the  complete  de- 
•tructlcn  of  democrac:e.<!  cf  a 
Many  people  In  Americn  do  i-.ct  r4al;zp  his  in 
tent  many  are  being  ni.sled  by  wfll-oryanized 
aitencies  of  prcpaijanda  He  Uiws  not  spe^k 
fcr  the  old  Germany,  that  gave 
the  world  of  culture  He  fpeaks 
Germ.my  he  controla — controlled 
of  death  to  these  in  his  own  la4d  who  dare 
oppc*e  his  doctrines  and  phllcsop  n.'es 

In  h;*  successful  campa'sjn  of 
cle»truf t;vn.  to  those  naliors  m^.o  paid  r>j 
heed  to  what  was  h.ippening,  b 'cause  they, 
too.  were  m  sJed  by  a  wcll-or><an  zed  force  of 
propacacda  agents  who  were  at  ^  oik  in  the:r 
countries  i.}W:ng  the  »e«di  oi  hi  te  and  d;s 
content  upul  they  so  badly  disorganized  and 
confu-sed  the  mind*  of  the  piopli  that  whfn 
actual  combat  starwd  he  had  t]i«  situation 
well  m  hand,  and  it  waa  an  eas;  matter  for 
htm  to  conquer  defenseless  coun  .-le 

Maiiy  people  in  my  own  distiict  are  and 
have  been  opposed  to  the  Nanonal  Defense 
Aft  of  this  Nation.  They  tell  ycju  that  It  is 
silljr  even  to  try  to  buiid  up  pro 
that  we  cm  whip  the  entire  G«  rman  A.-ir.y 
and  Navy  in  case  they  ever  attempt  to  ccme 
here  But  we  who  knv  w  different  y  are  trjin? 
hard  to  save  this  country  so  thai  it  will  not 
bt  found  111  the  same  and  sim-.lir  condition 
that  the  German  Army  found  In  countries 
they  Invaded  and  are  now  in  CT>nt  ol  of  Peo- 
ple think  that  Germany  never  had  any  inlen 
tlon  of  coming  to  Amer-.ra  Weil  1  hope  she 
«fc>e«nt.  for  ahe  wont  find  this  rountry  un- 


prHMuwl    l!ki>   she   h.is    ui    Eii 
now  under  her  domination 

Th>  .i.;ir.'.n:s?rat:i.n  .s  vising  e' 
tior.    i  ■  t  :  -r  arv  attempt  rf  the 

t-3  :t-  ■'  r.  ■ :.     :    if,   '  ,<..  :-  -  ■■      :  h--  v 

cut  s-her::'  :;  •  .'  "^.t 
for  more    .:>».. 2. .s 
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lia»n  any  other  nation  in  the  %\  rid  without 


declaring  war,  and  we  propose  to  take  a  great   | 
many  more. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  military  coun-  , 
try  and  never  was  However,  during  the 
emergency,  we  have  had  to  Increase  our  | 
armed  fcrces  by  Ualnlng  young  men  for 
all  units  in  the  Army  and  Savy.  that  they 
may  be  properly  prepared  to  defend  'tbem- 
seU^s  and  our  country  in  case  of  attack, 
find,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  the  Axid 
Power*  we  a^e  determined  to  maintain  our 
Democratic    form    of    Government. 

Of  the  many  pilgrimages  of  people 
who  besieged  my  office  in  1939,  1940.  and 
1941.  patriotically  inclined  as  liiey  may 
have  been,  njany  were  sincere,  tut  many 
wore  so  misled  by  well  organized  groups 
and  leaders  and  paid  propagandists  of 
the  Nazi  Giovemment  that  they  could 
not  and  would  not  understand  and 
listen  t<i  reason.  Th^y  were  positively 
against  'his  Nation's  spending  one  dollar 
in  its  own  defense,  maintaining  that 
the  ocean  was  a  barrier  of  defense,  al- 
ways lising  the  argument  thai  the  Ger- 
mans coLUd  not  cross  the  English  Chan- 
nel or  attack  England,  so  how  could 
tliey  come  to  the  shores  of  America, 
crossing  3,000  miles  of  water. 

However,  the  dastardly  attack  made 
upon  tis  by  Japan,  an  ally  of  the  Axis 
Powers,  specifically  answered  those  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  men  today,  as- 
piring to  high  public  office,  who  are  wav- 
ing the  flai;  in  one  hand  and  denouncing 
every  act  that  we  ever  passed  so  that  our 
form  of  government  may  predominate. 
They  are  using  every  avenue  they  can  to 
mingle  with  groups  cf  people  who  arc  per- 
haps still  bewildered  and  do  not  realize 
that  we  are  at  war  and  that  we  must  pre- 
serve everything,  in  this  war.  for  cur- 
selves  and  our  posterity  after  we  have  won 
this  war. 

I  might  refer  to  a  candidate  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  from  my  own  district  who 
implies  that  cur  two-party  system  of 
government  is  endangered.  It  will  be  if 
Killer  shcuid  win,  and  the  Republican 
Party  voted  almost  en  blcc  apainst  any 
and  all  appropriations  for  the  defenses  of 
this  Nation,  prior  to  December  7.  1941. 

Abraham  Lincoln  suffered  the  same  ac- 
cusation for  his  part  during  the  CiVil  War, 
and  no  President,  before  or  after,  ever 
received  as  much  power  as  he  did  m  ex- 
ecuung  the  C.vil  War.  But  Lincolns 
name  livpc,  when  those  of  his  accusers 
have  !  t:  ^n  forgotten.  In  seme  rc- 
spect.5  :.l;  Lincoln's  task  vxras  greater 
than  that  of  the  first  Napoleon.  The 
great  Ccrsican  was  the  head  of  a  military 
nation,  wairing  against  external  enemies. 
His  will  radiated  without  let  or  hindrance 
to  the  extremiiies  of  his  empire.  FYanco 
was  but  a  hand  to  execute  his  behest 
against  his  sovereign  enemies. 

Mr  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
h-  head  of  peace-loving  people,  of  a 
seli-governmg  people,  of  a  people  ready 
to  try  every  act  in  the  crucible  of  their 
own  jucicment  While  he  might  guide, 
11''  '■    :■    '■   '  control  them. 

I:^  •;  ".;d  t  of  the  storm — one  of  the 
■■w  i"  ■  hat  ever  broke  on  human  so- 
c'.e'v— N[-  R  r^evelt.  like  Lincoln,  is 
FUid^r.e  :i:  .  ■  •.  trving  to  control.  Lin- 
<  :•:  \\a:;  neuher  callous  nor  blind.  Mr. 
K,ju,^ove,t  has  demonstrated  that  he.  too, 
is  not  blind,  when  he  called  the  turn  of 


Hitler  in  1937  In  Chicago.  His  broad 
mind  embraced  the  whole  argiunent  and 
took  in  all  the  contingencies. 

Another  charge  is  the  fa'lure  to  win 
the  war  thus  far.  laid  to  the  fault  of  the 
Democratic  Party's  method  of  conduct- 
ing it.  My  answer  is  that  Roosevelt  has 
summ.oned  men  of  the  finest  minds  of 
industry  and  in  professional  life,  to- 
gether with  the  best  in  military  life,  in 
coun.^el  to  execute  this  war. 

This  charge  is  an  ill-advised  state- 
ment, and  I  deny  it  categorically,  for  I 
knew  how  far  advanced  we  are.  If  we 
have  not  won  thus  far— and  I  loave  it 
to  history  to  decic'e  that  question — the 
d3lay  can  be  charged  to  certain  isola- 
tionists in  both  parties,  who,  listening 
consciously  cr  uncon.<^clcu5ly  tC'  Nazi 
propaganda  and  convinced  themselves 
that  Hitler  meant  no  harm  to  us,  failed 
utterly  to  see  that  in  a  global  war.  what 
concerns  one  concerns  all,  as  we  are  truly 
"our  brother's  keeper." 

These  isolationists  obstructed  the  pre- 
paredness program  of  this  admiiistra- 
tion,  as  long  ago  as  the  President's 
■quarantine  of  aggressor  nations"  speech 
at  Chic? go.  and  stubbornly  adhered  to 
these  isolationist  convictions  and  actions 
even  unto  Pearl  Harbor. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  debates  that 
took  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
when  Roosevelt  asked  CDngiess,  in  1938. 
for  the  building  of  5.000  planes,  many 
Republicans  asking,  "What  are  w(  going 
to  do  with  them?"  The  same  answer 
prct  ailed  with  regard  to  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  fortification  for  the  Isle  of 
Guam  and  the  building  of  a  two -ocean 
Navy — all  to  defend  cur  own  rights  and 
freedom. 

Yes.  these  obstructionists  have  plenty 
to  answe.  for.  So  has  Mr.  Busbev,  when 
he  has  spoken  repeatedly  to  organiza- 
tion after  organization  of  paid  propa- 
gandists whose  only  hope  is  that  Hitler 
will  win  this  war. 

My  principles  are  and  always  have 
been — as  were  those  of  my  father  and  his 
people  before  him.  who  first  saw  tlie  light 
of  day  in  the  State  of  Kentucky — prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  liberty  with  justice 
under  law  for  all.  My  service  to  Amer- 
ica during  the  last  war  was  shar<d  with 
many  of  my  constituents  in  the  last 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
France.  My  devotion  to  my  country  is 
unquestionable,  as  many  who  mside  the 
pilgrimages  to  my  office  can  veri-y  that, 
with  threats  to  defeat  me  unless  I  could 
see  their  way,  however,  I  refused  to  be 
threatened. 

My  opponent  must  explain  to  tlie  good 
American  people  in  the  district  he  aspires 
to  represent,  why  his  Americanism  was 
questioned,  and  I  quote  a  newspaper  item 
cr  excerpt  from  the  Herpld-American  on 
the  25th  day  of  May  1942: 

SEDmON  JVRT  QUIZZES  CHINO,  TWO  FIIIENDS 

Robert  A  Chino.  23.  half -Japa nest  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  former  leader  in  the 
W.nr  Resistors'  League,  was  whi.=kfd  be  fere  the 
Federal  grand  Jtiry  investigating  sedition 
charges  today. 

He  and  two  of  his  friends  were  stopped  by 
United  States  marshals  as  they  left  th?  court- 
room of  Federal  Judge  William  H.  Kolly, 
where  Chino  had  changed  his  plea  from  not 
guilty  to  nolle  contendere  on  the  charges  of 
having  refused  to  carry  h  s  draft  cart . 
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FKIENDS    QUESTIONED 

Chino,  MiiS  Georgia  Lyold.  and  Homer  Jack 
were  served  with  subpenas  and  taken  before 
the  grand  jury. 

Also  appearing  before  the  Jurors  today  were 
James  Robinson,  4843  Kenwood  Avenue,  con- 
nected with  the  league.  Fred  Busbey.  9144 
South  Hoyne  Avenue;  and  Miss  Madeline 
Auer.  72  West  Washington  Boulevard.  Miss 
Auer  is  secretary  to  Earl  Southard.  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  leader  and  formerly  active 
In  the  defunct  Keep  the  United  States  Out  of 
War  Committee. 

Fred  Kur.kel,  an  official  of  the  league,  will 
appear   beiore   the  jury   tomorrow. 

AEKS    PROBATION 

At  Chino's  Federal  court  appearance  his 
attorney.  Francis  Heisler.  asked  the  judge  to 
give  Chino  probation.  The  court  took  the 
plea  under  advisement  and  set  the  next  hear- 
ing for  June  22. 

Heisler  contended  Chino  had  been  within 
the  law  in  asking  his  conscientious  objector. 
The  board  refused  the  request. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Busbey  should  ex- 
plain to  the  people  why  he  enrolled  in 
one  cf  the  early  Communist  workers' 
schools  in  Chicago  and  attended  their 
classes  regularly.  I  quote  this.  also,  from 
a  new.spaper  editorial  of  Fridav,  March 
27.  1942. 

For  I  never  had  to  join  any  subversive 
organizations  in  America,  to  know  what 
their  principles  are,  and  I  call  upon  the 
good  people  in  my  district  to  be  cautious 
and  to  be  forewarned  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions and  the  type  of  men  aspiring  to 
hold  the  high  cffice  of  Representative  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  that  their  reputa- 
tion be  sound. 

But  this  is  not  a  question  of  flag-waving 
now  to  acquire  public  office  and  then 
to  fool  the  people  after  acquiring  that 
office.  We  are  in  a  fight  to  preserve  our 
form  of  government  and  no  one  whose 
patriotism  has  ever  been  questioned 
should,  at  this  time  in  our  national  life, 
be  ever  considered  for  a  high  public  cface. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Legion, 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  I  call  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District. 

I  have  supported  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  administration  and  will  thus  con- 
tinue to  do,  to  work  for  the  better  world 
we  must  again  hope  to  hf.ve. 

I  hope  this  war  comes  to  an  end  shortly, 
as  my  heart  cries  out  for  "shortening  of 
the  war."  But  rea.son  tells  me  it  would 
be  a  basic  tragedy  for  all  the  sons  of  this 
Nation,  as  well  as  for  aU  vho  fell  in  the 
first  World  War.  to  shorten  the  war  with- 
out achieving  full  military  victory  and 
establishing  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
this  tragedy  cannot  happen  asain.  We 
tried  to  do  that,  last  time,  but  we  will  re- 
member the  force  of  organized  groups 
that  v\ent  to  work  throughout  this  Nation 
and  men  high  in  the  Republican  ranks 
that  were  shopping  for  the  highest  office 
in  the  land,  and  prevented  the  earning 
out  of  the  purposes  of  the  dcctrine  that 
Woodrovs-  Wilson  was  preaching  to  the 
American  people.  Had  they  been  ac- 
cepted then — tiiose  doctrines — our  boy 
of  today  wculd  not  be  dying  for  us  now. 
For  the  simple  interpretation  of  what 
Wilson  was  trying  to  awaken  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  was  the  Commandments  of 
God  Himself:  "Thou  shall  not  kill.  Thou 
Shalt  not  steal." 
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HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

or    OKL-MIOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed^e-dnv  October  14.  1942 

Mr  C.-\i-T\VRIGHT.  Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  poem  by 
Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

THE  LOTALTT  OF  LOVE 

It  Strikes  a  tender,  solemn  chord 

In  mankind's  sympathetic  heart 
To  see  young  men.  in  uniform. 

Resolved  to  do  a  soldier's  part. 
Out  walking  on  our  thoroughfares 

With    their    young    sweethearts,    hand    in 
hand. 
If  need  be.  who'll  lay  down  their  lives 

For  them,  and  for  their  native  land. 

Upon  their  faces  is  the  look 

Of  silent  sadness  that  inspires 
Real  prayers  to  God  above,  that  they 

May  realize  their  hearts'  desires; 
For  only  God  can  know  their  thoughts. 

And  He,  He  only,  can  impart 
That  peace  and  hope  which  can  alone 

Relieve  the  sorrows  of  the  heart. 

To  know  that  in  a  little  while 

They'll  have  to  separated  be. 
By  months  and  miles  and  mountains,  yea. 

And,  likely,  by  the  surging  sea. 
Engraves  a  sorrow  in  their  hearts. 

Too  deep  for  love  to  wipe  away. 
That  through  the  war's  duration  must 

Grow  darker  with  each  dying  day. 

Upon  the  bloody  battlefield. 

Or  in  the  awful,  angry  air. 
Or  on  or  underneath  the  sea, 

Our  soldier  ooys  will  be  somewhere: 
But  these,  their  sweethearts,  left  behind. 

Young  unwed  widows,  through  their  fears, 
Will  have  to  look  aloft  to  God 

To  wipe  away  their  blinding  tears. 

But  when  the  wicked  war  is  won. 

And  peace  on  earth  again  shall  come. 
Some  uf  these  boys  will  not  return 

To  those  pure  girls  they  left  back  home. 
May  He  who  is  too  wise  to  err, 

And  He  who  is  too  strong  to  fail, 
And  He  who  is  too  brave  to  fear. 

Give  justice  power  to  prevail. 

If  aught  on  earth  can  pierce  the  skies, 

And  touch  the  very  heart  of  God, 
It  must  be  these  young  couples'  prayers 

Now  treading  trails  fnat  must  be  tiod 
Together,  but  so  soon  must  tread 

The  weary  way  of  life  apart. 
Perhaps  to  never  meet  again. 

On  earth — Oh,  God.  bless  every  heart. 

^Horace  C.  Carlisle. 
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Fort  Wayne.  One  Is  entitled  "Our  Flag" 
and  the  other  is  "America's  Answer  to 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  This  Sol- 
emn Hour." 

OtJR   FLAG 

Our  flag  is  of  the  people,  a  sovereign  Nation, 
And  not  of  a  ruler  of  royalty  twrn. 

Of   citizens   who  from   their   midst    to   high 
station 
Elect  and  with  honor  to  govern  adcrn. 

For  government  Is   of,   by,   and   for   a   free 
people. 
As  loyal  Americans  have  alwa5s  believed 
Since  first  was  proclaimed  by  that  bell  from 
its  steeple 
The  birth  of  our  Nation  in  llb3rty  CDnccl\Td. 

Our  flag  stands  for  freedom,  the  prize  of  the 
ages. 
Man's  God-given  right,  yet  was  yearned  for 
In  vain 
By  billions,  and  visioned  and  hoped  lor  by 
sages 
Who   knew   only   tyranny  s    bUss-bannlng 
bane. 

Here  founded  on  freedom  are  such  Institu- 
tions 
As  honor  man's  dignity,  ti.us  to  insure 
Gcod  will  and  to  elicit  his  best  contributions 
Toward     happiness,    making    our    Nation 
secure. 

Our  flag  stands  for  equals  in  rights,  for  no 
section 
Or  group  has  by  law  a  superior  claim. 
And  all  are  endowed  with  tlie  right  to  pro- 
tection 
Of  life  and  of  liberty,  of  heme  and  good 
name. 

But  those  who  inherit  such  priceless  posses- 
sions 
Must  sometimes  achieve  them  as  fully  their 
own, 
And  vigilance  ever  must  ward  off  aggressions, 
nijoyment  of  rights  bows  to  duty  alone. 

Our  flag  stands  for  Justice,  for  fairness  ap- 
pealing. 
To   yield    to    the   neighbor   his   God-given 
right. 
For  righting  cf  wrongs  and  lor  fair  and  Just 
dealing. 
Which  unity,  peace,  and  contentment  in- 
vite. 

For  nations  by  righteousness  still  arc  exalted. 
Which  wisely  regard  and  heed  wisdom  dt- 
i  vine. 

Perceive    what    by    nature    Is    Just,    and    hse 
halted 
The  efforts  of  selfish  men,  curb  their  de- 
sign. 

Our  flag  stands  for  victory — i-hall  know  no 
surrender — 
Through  conflicts  till  now  It  In  triumph  has 
waved; 
To  it.  as  the  fathers,  the  sons  homage  render. 
And   new   honors   are   on   its   history  en- 
graved. 

If   ever  grave   dangers  should   threaten   our 
Nation, 
The  way  for  oppression  cf  freemen  to  pave. 
May  still  it  be  proved  then  by  that  genera- 
tion : 
The  flag  of  the  free  Is  the  flag  of  the  brave. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

TON,  GEORGE  W.  GlLLiE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI '^'ES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1942 

Mr  GILLIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 

include  two  patriotic  poems  written  by 

I  Ernest  C.  Lewerenz,  of  Concordia  Ccllege, 


"Oh,   say.   does   that   Star-Spangied    Eanncr 

yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave?" 

AMERICA'S    ANSWER    IN    THIS    SOLEMN    KOUB 

(New  Year's  Day,  1942) 

United     we     stand     by     the     Star-Spangled 
Banner. 
The  symtwl  of  all  we  hold  sacred  and  dear; 
The   freedom    to   worship,    to   tp?ak    m   tttu 
manner. 
To  choDse  and  to  toll  and  to  Utv  vttUoul 
fear. 
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Are«men   for 
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his  graces, 
increase. 

for«ver, 
land  and 
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endeavor, 
ilth  we  are 


For  under  this  flag,  from  all   t. 
race*. 
Waa    welded    cne    Natlcn    of 
pt-ace. 
Co!  .?  each  by  hla  gifts  an 

•; .         .     .j?s  of  living  fcr  all  u 

OriT  banner  of  freedom  we  ch^rl 
Ita  stars  and  strlpea  thrill  us 
on  sea: 
That  U  nr.d5  us  worthy  la  still 
To  stand  m  the  freedom  wher 
free. 

O  God  of  cur  fathers,  with  muh 
Abide    with    us.    blest    by   Th 
hand; 
Oni   fla?    'hall    eer    wave    by 
direction — 
The   emblem   of   freedom 
whole  land. 

Acknowledging  humbly  our  m^. 
Sions. 
We  pray  Thee  for  pardon,  show 
love. 
Continue  Thy  favor,  spurn  not 
sions. 
But  bleaa  us  with  wisdom  and  « 
above 

For  freedom  Is  never  retained  by  < 
Nor  18  It  aecure  throuv;^    ^;  r 
foes, 
But  Tlgil  must  tend  to  us  con 
cence. 
E'en  gviard  and  defend  It  In 
throes 

Thus,  forced  to  take  part  In  the 

latlon 
That  came  on  free  nations,  i 
at  stoke. 
We  11  fl<»ht  at  their  side  to  all  foe  i 

•-.  .n 
That  God-fiven  r  »^,•*  tr;     ' 
can't  take. 

United,  our  service  for  vlct  ry  w-^ 
The  ta-'k  Is  irrrs^'^se — but  o- 
ju*l. 
Our  banner  ye-    a  to  It  h(  . 

der. 
"All  out'"'   la   ine   cry  and  "Ii 
Utut  I" 

O  God.  to  all  nations  give  stres  |(.h  and  Thy 
guidance. 

Which   battle   'gainst  p<  t   trample 

men's  r.ghta. 

That  vlct  ry  afsore  men  of  fref do  n  s  abidance 

And  peaceful  endeavors  reach  cut  tu  new 

heights. 
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American  success  In  the  present  world  con- 
flict. It  Is  evidently  becoming  apparent  to 
military  and  Industrial  leaders  charged  with 
the  respcnslbUity  of  winning  the  war  that 
ultimate  viciory  will  be  ludc finitely  post- 
poned as  long  as  these  evil  forces  are  allowed 
to  undermine  our  country's  morale,  health. 
and  efficiency. 

Alcohol  was  recently  dubbed  as  "the  worst 
offender"  in  creating  vice  conditions  among 
soldiers  and  war-pJant  workers  at  a  confer- 
ence of  police  and  Army  authorities  held  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  meeting  was  held  under 
auspices  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. One  of  the  speakers.  Capt.  Robert  H. 
Dllcher.  of  the  Indiantown  Gap  Military 
Rescr^-ation  Medical  Corps,  declared  that  the 
exccisive  use  of  alcohol  deadens  the  sense  of 
responsibility  and  that  liquor  outlets  provide 
a  meeting  place  for  soldiers  and  disorderly 
women. 

MAJOa    GENERAL    RETKCRO    SPIUAKS 

Another  Army  officer  who  believes  that 
liquor  and  prostitution  flourish  side  by  side  is 
MaJ.  Gen  Milton  A  Reckord.  of  the  Third 
Corps  Area,  containing  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Recently  Gcntral  Reckord  called  the  liquor 
dealers  of  Baltimore  together  and  gave  them 
a  lecture  on  hew  the  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness was  detrimental  to  military  efSciency 
and  demanded  that  they  rid  their  places  of 
prcitititutes  on  {>enalty  of  being  closed  by 
milUary  police. 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  the  general 
said: 

"We  have  facta  In  our  headquarters  whicli 
would  open  your  eyes  They  show  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  who  are  contractln;:  venereal 
diseases  in  these  Baltimore  places. 

■  I  can  stand  my  military  police  In  front 
of  any  of  these  establishments  and  close  their 
doors  If  the  police  of  Baltimore  City  and 
throughout  the  county  do  not  come  to  our 
aid  and  correct  these  abuses,  then  I  shall 
see  that  It  Is  done." 

CENI  TUNKfrTS  DECLARATTON 

Kven  alec  hoi  gets  blamed  for  It^  share  In 
spreading  venereal  Infection  from  no  less  a 
personage  than  Commander  Gene  Tunney, 
United  States  Naval  Reserve,  former  heavy- 
weight champion  of  the  world.  Note  how 
he  links  alconol  anc*  vice  in  the  following 
statement:  "It's  traditional — part  of  the 
•you  re-in-ihe-army-qow'  school  of  thought — 
that  soldiers  and  sailors  on  leave  turn  nec- 
essarily to  liquor  and  women  "  The  dec- 
laration Is  part  of  a  fervent  plea  for  con- 
tinence on  the  part  of  men  In  the  service 
that  they  may  be  better  qualified  to  de- 
fend their  country.  (See  pp  43-46  of  The 
Readers  Dii^est  for  August   1942  > 

TA\1RN3    RXPLOrr   SOLOIEES 

At  San  Antonio  the  grievance  of  the  Army 
officials  was  aimed  at  the  flagrant  manner 
in  which  taverns  were  exploiting  soldiers 
in  the  c;ty  on  furlough  Apparently,  the 
favorite  mtthod  of  bartenders  and  waitresses 
was  to  shcrt-change  and  rcb  sold  ers  who 
had  gotten  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

MaJ.  Herman  Spoede.  officer  in  charge  of 
downtown  military  police  In  San  Antonio, 
after  repeated  warnings  to  local  taverns  and 
small  hotels  to  clean  up,  declared  several 
highly  objectionable  places  "out  of  bounds  " 
by  stationing  military  police  at  their  doois 
to  prevent  soldiers  from  entering.  Exploita- 
tion of  the  troops  reached  Its  most  ag- 
gravated form  during  the  "pay  day"  fur- 
loughs Just  after  the  $50  pay  level  went  into 
effect  Furtheremore,  the  fi»ct  local  police 
picked  up  more  than  300  Intoxicated  sol- 
d  ers — said  to  be  a  record  figure — during  one 
week  end  would  indicate  that  patronage  of 
Btrong-drlnk  emporiums  and  the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages  Increased  in  prc- 
porTinn  to  the  larger  amounts  of  money 
^.  1  ;      ;.i    r,ir  spending  on   furloughs. 

IN---   -.rT;:^*     f!Te>    ^  >.\    DRINKERS 

T'.;e    •:  ,  :    t;').   -  ■  .-      ■"  not  alone  In 

•  r   Y"  ''--:■■'      Minst  the  sabotage  of  beer 


and  liquor.  Complaints  are  beginning  to 
come  in  from  employers  of  la'jor  engaged 
upon  defense  projects  where  record  prod  ac- 
tion is  of  the  utmost  importance.  For  in- 
stance, the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  Issued  an  order  informing  its  em- 
ployees that  the  "drmking  addicts  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.  should  either 
give  up  their  drinking  habits  or  else  quit  the 
company  s  service  before  they  are  discharged." 
To  mal:e  the  order  more  emphatic  the  com- 
pany goes  on  to  say:  "We  know  about  who 
the  men  are  and  this  letter  Is  just  to  give 
them  a  warning  that  if  found  bringing  liquor 
Into  the  plant  and  passing  It  around  to  oth- 
ers to  secure  favors  in  the  way  of  overtime, 
etc.,  such  as  is  t>eing  done,  they  will,  regard- 
less of  their  position  and  ability,  not  oniy  be 
promptly  discharged  but  their  names  will  be 
passed  along  to  the  Government.  Further 
than  this.  If  they  are  of  the  draft  age  they 
can  expect  no  help  from  this  concern  in  re- 
taining their  services  should  they  be  called 
by  the  draft  board  no  matter  how  efficient  or 
desirable  they  may  be  to  the  concern,"  and 
ends  with  a  warning  "not  to  stoop  to  drink 
their  way  through  their  work  In  the  shipyard 
Instead  of  attending  strictly  to  their  work." 

LJQCOR  DISREGARDS  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Many  more  authorities  cou'd  be  quoted, 
but  the  above  statements  are  sufficient  to 
condemn  the  liquor  traffic  as  the  greatest 
threat  to  American  production  and  defease. 
As  long  as  it  operates  with  pre-war  freedom, 
apfjeals  for  elimination  of  waste  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  will  be  so  much  meaningless 
twaddle.  By  its  record,  the  liquor  traffic 
stands  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  charged 
with  absolute  disregard  of  public  welfare  in 
Its  colossal  waste  of  grains,  sugar,  shipping 
space,  and  manpower. 


Let    Em  Figbt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

or    NORTH   CAROH^.f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  r A'l  iVES 

Wednesday,  Octcbcr  14.  1942 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Newsworld.  a  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  North  Wilkesboro.  N.  C,  under 
date  of  October  1,  1942,  and  comments 
on  same  by  the  Greensboro  Daily  News, 
Greensboro,  N,  C.  and  the  Lexington 
Dispatch,  Lexington,  N.  C: 

Every  time  the  selective-service  boards  of 
Wilkes  send  off  a  batch  of  prospective  sol- 
diers, the  'brass  hats"  of  the  Army,  hog-tied 
with  their  reams  of  red  upe  and  befuddled 
by  the  acctimulated  stupidity  of  years  of 
desk  duty  In  a  nonflghting  army,  send  back 
a  numb;T  of  them  because  they  once  made 
a  little  "likker"  or  had  some  other  misunder- 
standings with  "the  law." 

What  kind  of  kettle  of  fish  Is  this?  Are 
we  fighting  a  war,  or  are  we  Just  operating 
a  lend-lea^  material  depot  for  the  fighting 
Russians  and  English  and  Chinese?  Are  the 
antiquated  methods  and  stuffy  minds  of 
Army  officialdom  to  bottleneck  Americas 
pent-up  energies,  eager  for   the  fray? 

Away  with  such  silly  foolishneis.  This  Is 
no  time  for  squeamtshness  about  a  man's 
past.  If  he  Is  physically  fit  to  bear  a  gun 
and  shoot  It,  then  by  all  the  powers  of 
righteousness,  let  him  do  his  Job. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  Wilkes' 
•nikker"  makers  and  "likker"  sellers,  no  man 
ever  called  them  yellow  and  afraid  to  fight. 
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If  he  did,  he  didn't  live  to  get  back  to  tell  the  I 
tale.     So  let   "em   fight   alongside   cur   men 
whose  records  have  been  more  prosaic   and 
peaceful. 

If  Wilkes  Is  to  be  denuded  of  all  its  finest 
manhood  and  all  the  scallawags  are  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  old  men  and  the  women 
and  children  left  at  home,  then  we  can  look 
for  vandalism  and  banditry  such  as  existed 
during  the  Civil  War  when  Fort  Hamby's 
marauders  were  in  fine  fettle  and  flower, 
until  the  citizens  of  the  countryside  had  to 
march  on  them,  kill  some  and  hang  the  cap- 
tured. 

Many  an  army  bureaucrat  has  not  the 
dimmest  realization  of  the  fact,  but  the  peo- 
ple know  and  resent  the  truth  that  we  are 
fighting  a  war  and  losing  a  war. 

The  Greensboro  Daily  News  com- 
mented as  follows: 

OF  FTCHTINC  MEN 

The  Daily  News  strings  right  along  with  the 
North  Wilkest)oro  Newsworld  in  asserting 
that  folks  who  "once  made  a  little  likker  or 
had  some  other  misunderstandings  with  "the 
law'  "  ought  to  be  allowed  to  fight  alongside 
■our  men  whose  records  have  been  more  pro- 
saic and  peaceful." 

What  the  Newsworld  has  to  say  applies 
primarily  to  the  state  of  Wilkes,  but  our  idea 
is  that  it  should  have  general  application. 
But  let  our  North  Wilkesboro  contemporary 
do  its  own  talking. 

Many  of  these  moonshiners,  although  vio- 
lators of  the  law.  are  not  inherent  criminals 
but  illicit  distillers  by  training  and  tradi- 
tion and  what  they  do  is  not.  in  view  of  their 
background  and  feeling,  a  basic  Indictment 
against  their  character.  They  might  really 
be  classified,  in  the  general  run  of  things, 
as  "good  folks."  And  even  those  who  differ 
sharply  with  that  classification  can  hardly 
fail  to  recognize  the  fighting  qualities  cf 
the  Wilkes  County  moonshiners  and  the 
backwoodsman  group  whom  they  typify. 
What  these  backwoods  lads  have  done  in  the 
way  of  fighting  may  be  read  in  the  annals  of 
our  Indian  wars,  the  Revolution,  the  War  of 
1812,  and  on  down  the  line  to  the  first  World 
War. 

Psrsonally  deponent  can't  think  of  anybody 
he'd  like  less  to  meet  on  the  field  of  battle 
than  one  of  these  Wilkes  fighters  armed  to 
the  teeth  and  rar'in'  to  go. 

The  Lexington  Dispatch  commented  as 
follows: 

The  editor  of  Newsworld.  up  In  Wilkes, 
gives  evidence  cf  plenty  heat  under  the  neck- 
band over  the  rejection  of  a  good  many  able- 
bodied  fellows  for  Army  service  Just  because 
they  had  been  guilty  of  certain  legal  infrac- 
tions in  the  past.  And  said  editor  pays  his 
respects  to  "brass  hats"  held  responsible  for 
this  situation,  and  says  rough  things  about 
bureaucrats  who  are  Just  about  to  play  hob 
with  Wilkes,  it  appears,  from  the  following 
comment  on  possible  results: 

"Away  with  such  silly  foolishness.  This 
Is  no  time  for  squeamifhness  about  a  man's 
past.  If  he  is  physicaly  fit  to  bear  a  gun  and 
shoot  it,  then  by  all  the  powers  of  righteous- 
ness, let  him  do  his  Job. 

"Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  Wilkes' 
'likker'  makers  and  'likker'  sellers,  no  man 
ever  called  them  yellow  and  afraid  to  fight. 
If  he  did  he  didnt  live  to  get  back  to  tell  the 
tale.  So  let  "em  fight  alongside  our  men  whose 
records  have  been  more  prosaic  and  peaceful. 

"If  Wilkes  is  to  t>e  denuded  of  all  its  finest 
manhood  and  all  the  scallawags  are  to  be  sent 
back  to  the  old  men  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren left  at  home,  then  we  can  look  for  van- 
dalism and  banditry  such  as  existed  during 
the  Civil  War  when  Port  Hamby's  marauders 
were  in  fine  fettle  and  flower,  until  the  citi- 
zens of  the  countryside  had  to  march  on  them, 
kill  some,  and  hang  the  captured." 

There  Is  agreement  here  with  these  senti- 
ments.   But   we   believe   our   colleague    has 


taken  off  on  the  wrong  trail  In  fixing  respon- 
sibility. We  are  under  the  impression  that  it 
Is  a  law  of  Congress  that  bars  men  convicted 
of  felonies — not  misdemeanors — from  mili- 
tary service.  Except  In  cases  where  full  par- 
dons restoring  citizenship  have  geen  granted 
it  may  be  the  Army  authorities  have  no  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter. 

We  have  in  mind  one  young  man  in  this 
community  who  did  get  Into  the  Army,  after 
friends  of  influence  had  Joined  at  his  request 
in  having  the  bar  to  his  military  service 
wiped  out.  This  young  man  worked  eagerly 
for  weeks  to  have  his  record  remedied  so  he 
could  be  accepted,  much  to  the  admiration  of 
those  who  knew  the  facts  in  the  case.  He 
is  now  serving  his  country  In  an  Important 
defense  outpost  far  from  home,  and  we  have 
an  idea  there  will  be  few  better  soldiers  than 
he  in  the  whole  Army. 

Perhaps  Congress  ought  to  modify  the  law 
in  this  respect,  and  at  least  give  draft  boards 
and  Army  officials  more  discretion  in  the 
matter.  It  might  do  a  fine  service  for  many 
men  who  have  sinned  against  society  and 
would  like  to  have  the  chance  to  do  a  citi- 
zen's part  in  defending  their  country.  In 
fact,  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  to  give  each 
man  of  these  a  chance  to  clear  the  record 
against  him  completely  through  such  service. 


Salt   of  .Alcoholic  Liquors  to  Members  of 
the   Armed   Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\;;KS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

,,     VV    •    ■    (/  ,:.    October  14.  1942 

M;  HliY.-ON  a!:  Ppieaker,  Under 
leave  tu  t-.Ktriiu  my  lemaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  petition: 

To  Our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress: 
The  undersigned,  members  of  Falrview 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Sunday  Schcwl,  lo- 
cated in  Greenville  County,  near  Fountain 
Inn.  S.  C,  respectfully  ask  that  you  use  your 
offices  in  preventing  alcoholic  liquors  from 
being  sold  in  and  near  Army  camps,  ports, 
and  airports. 

We  are  deeply  Interested  In  the  welfare  of 
our  sons,  brothers,  and  husbands,  who  are 
in  service,  and  feel  that  they  should  not  be 
tempted  in  this  way.  We  further  feel  that 
the  use  of  alcohol  by  our  soldiers  weakens 
them  physically  and  mentally,  and  makes 
them  less  prepared  to  take  part  in  winning 
the  war. 

John  W.  Woodslde.  J  M  Peden,  H.  H. 
Stewart.  J.  M.  Curry,  R.  W.  Stew- 
art. J.  B.  Armstrong,  D.  S.  Peden, 
H.  K.  Henderson,  J.  B.  Wasson, 
C.  D.  Armstrong.  J.  H.  Harrison, 
J.  L.  Shannon.  Lizzie  S.  Peden, 
Eva  McD.  Smith.  David  Stewart. 
Sidney  E.  Smith,  Francis  8.  Cole- 
man. H.  B.  Stewart,  Annie  Stew- 
art, Mrs.  LlUie  Peden.  Mrs.  Mag- 
gie Peden.  Miss  Leila  Stewart.  Mrs. 
Charles  L.  Peden,  Mrs.  Connie 
Woodside.  Mrs.  ?..  J.  Hopkins. 
Mrs.  Willie  Peden  Mrs.  R.  L. 
Martin,  Mrs.  Geo.  "P  Hoffmann, 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Peden.  Mrs.  E^na  Peden. 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Armstrong.  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Robison.  Mrs  Dick  Hodder.  Mrs. 
J.  M  Curry,  Lois  Curry.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  W.  S.  Peden,  Janet  Smith, 
Mrs.  R.  H.  McCarter.  Mr.  R  H. 
McCarter.  Robert  McCarter.  Miss 
Annette  Peden,  Miss  Louise  Peden, 


Sarah  McCarter.  Mrs  J.  B  V\„-.-^;., 
Maggie  P.  Harrison.  Mrs.  Bess 
Lowry,  Fannie  P.  Stewart.  Mrs. 
Connie  S.  Babb.  Mrs.  Cora  L.  Stew- 
art. Mrs  Lula  Rodgers,  Mrs  W.  S. 
Peden,  David  Henderson.  Mrs.  A. 
M  Peden.  A.  M.  Peden,  Cinnle  8. 
Thomason,  Mrs.  J.  T.  8.  Peden, 
H.  B,  Peden,  Catherine  Peden, 
Edna  Phillips.  Mrs.  Wa>-nion  Jen- 
nings, Sarah  E.  Phillips,  Cecil  H. 
Stewart.  Jim  P^en,  Mrs.  Jim 
Peden,  Mrs.  Addie  H.  Peden,  J.  R. 
Martin,  Louis  Shannon,  Peden 
Woodslde,  George  McCarter,  Hugh 
McCarter.  R.  M.  Hoffmann,  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Martin.  Virginia  Shannon. 
Bobbie  Stewart.  Laura  Peden,  Beth 
Martin,  Maude  B.  Henderson,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Sprouse.  Lucia  Stewart,  Mary 
Rodgers.  Frances  Rodger?.  Mar- 
garet Rodgers.  Catherine  Rodgers, 
Frances      Armstrr;  \t  ttle     J. 

Sprouse,  Mrs.  Drr.  i  Oarrett. 
J.  T,  S.  Peden.  Mrs.  Sara  P.  Wood- 
side.  David  Woodslde.  Mary  Mc- 
Dowell. Lula  McDowell.  T.  P.  Mc- 
Dowell. Mrs.  A.  Mc.  Q.  Martin.  M. 
Helen  Martin,  Mrs.  Lee  R.  Peden, 
Mrs.  John  Armstrong.  Mrs  Wi'kf^s 
White,  Mrs.  T.  P.  Smith  !  ■  ,  he 
Weathers,  Janle  Armstrong.  J  D. 
McDowell.  Mr  J.  D  McDowell,  Mrs. 
Eugenia  McDowell.  Harriett  E. 
Suewart,  Nannie  M.  Stewart,  Mrs. 
T.  R    Goldsmith. 


The    Drat  tine    of    18-    and    19-Year-Oid! 


EXTENSION  OF  RT:^'^]■:KS 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

ut    A;  .lb-*  ■.    " 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REX  i.LoL.N'TATIVES 

Wrd'ir<;day.  October  14   rP4^ 

All.  URANi  of  Alabama.  M:.  i;-Lak- 
er.  It  is  reported  that  the  House  will  be 
called  upon  Saturday  of  thi^  wrrk  to 
enact  legislation  reducing  the  at.  :;mit 
of  draftees  to  18  years. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  single 
Member  of  this  body  who  would  hesitate 
to  vote  for  this  legislation  if  he  believed 
that  it  was  necessary  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  At  the  same 
time  I  do  not  believe  that  very  many  will 
favor  the  legislation  unless  they  have 
sufficient  Information  available  to  them 
showing  the  need  for  it. 

Some  months  ago,  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, I  made  a  statement  upon  this  floor 
that  too  many  men  in  governmental  de- 
partments, within  the  draft  age,  were  be- 
ing deferred.  I  especially  referred  to 
some  of  the  young  lawyers  whose  serv- 
ices I  did  not  consider  indi-spensable.  as 
older  attorneys  could  satisfactorily  fill 
their  places.  Since  we  entered  the  war, 
the  practice  of  deferring  these  young  men 
has  considerably  changed;  however,  I 
believe  that  recent  testimony  before  a 
Senate  committee  will  show  that  the 
practice  has  been  continued  in  some  in- 
stances. If  young  men  are  to  be  drafted, 
we  must  make  sure  that  those  now  in  the 
draft  age  and  without  dependents  must 
not  be  deferred  unless  their  servu  =  :.  ' 
indispensable.  I  do  not  think  iii.i.  .iio 
Member  of  this  body  can  approach  UiM 
question  of  lowering  the  drufl  %t* 
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he  do«rs  so  with  a  feeilna  of  kr.- 
Eibility.    We  all  know  that  tn 
war    we    must   have    well-'r; 
equipped  soldiers.    They  cannu 
Uo  much  training  or   too  goo( 
ment.    From  my  observations  in 
war.  men  wore  sent  'o  'he  bar- 
Without    sufficient     r:.^.::::..^ 
aRaiH  want  to  see  the  fl.W' : 
manhood  of  this  Nation  hii-  • 
battle  untrained. 

For  seme  lime  it  ha.s  b<:->n  my 
the  lowermg  of  the  draft  age  wa- 
ble.     I  believe  if  this  is  to  be  doa 
shoul.i     -r.-;:-    their    recf^:v;r 
train.:  t  j':,  '  i  quipmcnt.     It  i'.i 
though'    '?  i"     f  we  evf-r   camt 
point  thai  I  V,  juld  press  fr.r  t! 
ment  of  ligislation  which    a 
their  being  given  this  training  b- 
Hr-  s^T.r  oi;'  of  t^.e  Ur..l<  d  Stat 
I  :•   ,:  .'••  th  i-  ;:■.  placing   »  '  : 
W;L  >    ■  ^  d'Table    aurni 

wcrK  -.     ''V  i  r  Department 

the     Department     would     prct) 
against  Ci^ncr^ss  tak'.n;:  sn -n. 
cause  til'  L>     ^r'ment.  in  m  i:. 
may  do>.:'      >  ,  ^ace  young  rr.  ; 
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D  ;  1  ment  is 
(■  -t  in  tnt.r  v.uws.  iiut  \  i.ng  mon 
!;.».-.•  Otter  -soldiers  and  that  they  are  In 
better  physical  condition  and  have  fewer 
rospon.s:bilities  than  older  rr.cn.  How- 
ever, this  alont»  should  not  cause  us  to 
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who  are 


draft  them.  T>  : 
somt-whrre  b*'  i:. 
this  problem 

.\  propc>al  h.i.s  be«^n  made  t^y  seme  cf 
the   educational   authontlt^-^   t 
who  are  in  college  and  those 
Qualified  to  enter,  receive  milit  iry  train 
ing  and  education.     This  prcpisal,  I  am 
sure,  will  receive  careful  attent  on  by  the 
Congress.     However.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  this  would  be  fair  to  thoJ^  who  are 
r.ot  In  college     •:-  '■>  ''' 
ab>  to  enter  t)  *  t'i-f"  '; 
5i:fHc1ent       educational 
Thus  legislation  mu.^t  br 
Insofar  as  po>^-:b!e  to    d 
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G?n.  Thaddeus  Kosci'isko 
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HON.  JOSEPH  L.  PFE 
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::■:    '.HE  HO'.'^^i:  of  KFPHEv^fc-NtrAriVES 

7:.:    d    ;    O-  '   N"  1^. 
Mr       JOSEin      L       PFEIFtER 


5;   '.kK-r     125   years   at:c.   on   Q 
iftlT.  .i  cr-'n:  Amrr.can  patri 
a:-.  ■•.-•:>■    died    an    accidenta; 
Sw.'ivnand.     I  take  the  opp<:i 
».':,<  time  to  pay  my  respeccs  t 
6i:)idi':r.  Brig,  Gen.  Tliadde'as 


Mr. 
;;  tuber    15. 

of    P.'ilS.l 

d-  .,rh  i.n 
rtur.i'y  at 
I  tr..>  "ireat 
KasciUi.Ji.0. 


TI.  vkrts  bom  in  C'.thnania.  Februr.ry  12. 
174*;      h-  was  of  noble  birth,  and  after 
receiving  a  military  education,  b  came  a 
captain  in  the  Polish  Army.    Sympathy 
for  the  patriot  cause  induced  him  to  come 
to  America  in  1775.  bringing  with  him 
letters   from   Franklin,   and   in   October 
1776.  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  engi- 
neers.   He  was  assigned  to  service  with 
the  northern  armies,  for  which  he  de- 
vised the  defenses  of  B^mis  Heights  and 
West  Point.    Later  he  served  as  adjutant 
to   Washington,   and  participated   with 
General  Greene  in  the  seige  of  ninety- 
SIX.     At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1783,  ^ 
he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  Con- 
gress, and  at  Washington's  request  was 
brt-vetted  brig^-dier  general.     Returning 
to  Poland  he  was.  in  1789.  made  major 
general  in  the  Polish  Army,  and  gallantly 
opposed  the  Russians  in  the  battles  of 
Zirlence  in  June  1792.  and  Duvienka  in 
July  1792.     After  the  second  partition 
of  Poland  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Loipric.  and  was  elected  by  the  French 
national  a.'-serrbly  a  citizen  of  France. 
On  March  24.  1794.  he  reappeared  in 
Cracow  as  director  and  general  in  chief 
I  of  the  Revolutionary  Party  that  had  been 
secretly  formed,  and.  a*   the  head  of  a 
,   small  army  of  peasants,  met  and  defeated 
i  a  greatly  superior  Russian  force  at  Racla- 
i   wice,  and  having  organized  a  national 
;  cotmcil.  to  which  he  entrusted  the  govern- 
ment, he  aeam  took  the  field  with  an 
armv  of  13.000.  but   at  Szczekociny.  on 
June  6. 1794.  was  defeated  by  40,000  Prus- 
sians sftfr  a  hard-fouzht  battle.    Re- 
treaiin?  to  Warsaw,  he  held  that  city 
against  the  allied  forces  of  Prussia  and 
Russia  until  the  latter,  reinforced  by  an 
Austrian  Army  of  150.000  men.  overthrew 
his  ariry,  and  captured  him  on  October 
10.  1794.    He  was  confined  in  St.  Peters- 
burg for  2  years,  but  in  1796  he  was  re- 
leased, and  loaded  with  honors  by  the 
Emnrrcr  P?.ul. 

When  the  latter  offered  him  his 
sword,  he  declined  it.  saying:  "I  have  no 
need  of  a  .sword:  I  have  no  country  to 
defend.  •  In  1797  he  visited  the  United 
States,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
evidence  of  esteem  and  respect.  Upon 
his  return  to  Europe  he  settled  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  where  he  hved  in  retirement 
until  li;l4. 

In  1306  Napoleon  requested  the  serv- 
ices of  Kosciusko  in  the  invasion  cf 
Poland,  but  the  latter  refused  because 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  he  had 
been  given  his  freedom  by  the  Russian 
Government.  In  1816  he  took  up  his 
r^-:d  nee  at  Solothurn.  Switzerlr^nd;  in 
id'.:  freed  from  the  serfs  on  his  Polish 
es:a:e>  •:  !  on  October  15.  1817.  was 
killed  b,  .i  tall  from  a  horse.  He  was 
b:  r  ►  d  iDeside  Sobie.'^ki  and  Poniatcwski 
in  the  cathedral  at  Cracow,  and  a  great 
m.ound  "o  commemorate  his  services  was 
►  :.-c-d  :  f ar  that  city.  In  1828  a  m.onu- 
mcnt  ;::  his  honor  was  unveiled  at  West 
Point. 

In  •*>  f.:  *  World  War  and  this  World 
W.,r  Li;  .lers  of  Polish  ancestry  have 
."^h  y\n  ih-  ; .: .'  f  Kosciusko.  May  God 
h-  p  'ii'  rn  :n  .:i  tiieir  undertaking  to 
f^  ;l:t,  '■>  ;T  -'-.plete  victory,  for  Poland 
shall  '..i  ^  a-^  *  t::-  xorld  shall  again  be- 
come c:'.  liiZ'  d. 
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Statement  ct    World   N  .ccti.s  Research 
FouDdatioQ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


H^"N,  y^^yrl\  R.  BRYbON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1942 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  statement 
from  the  World  Narcotics  Research 
Foundation,  Washington.  D.  C: 

Seme  years  ago  Bishcp  Frank  Bristol  of 
the  Mrthi^lst  Church  said.  "Man  Is  the  cne 
great  universal  puzzle  to  himself."  Indus- 
trial engiaecrs  tell  us  that  only  about  10 
percent  of  us  have  a  definite  aUn  in  life 
or  a  genuine  motive  In  living.  We  are 
lopsided,  unbalanced,  poorly  proportioned, 
full  of  Idicsyncrasies,  eccentricities,  Buscep- 
tibilitics.  peculiarities  of  our  physical  and 
mental  cor.?tilut!on  and  temperament,  the 
gr-^st  majority  unfit  for  any  business,  pro- 
fession, or  calling.  In  no  way  Is  this  demon- 
strated more  clearly  than  in  our  violation  of 
the  simple  laws  cf  health. 

Three  million  of  us  are  sick  every  day  in 
bed.     More  than  eoO.COO  adults  and  300  000 
children  die  every  year  In  the  Unlt?d  States 
of  preventable  disease.      With  all  the  mar- 
velous progress  of  medical  science  the  mor- 
tality from  chronic  di.^eases  is  on  the  Increase. 
Chronic   disorders   of  lungs,   kidneys,  heart, 
and  other  organs  cause  more  than  half  the 
deaths.      In  50  years  while  our  pi  pulation 
has  increased  some  300  percent,  oui  popula- 
tion of  Insane  and  feeble-minded  people  has 
Increased  more  than  900  percent.      What  Is 
the  explanation?     Tlie  best  medical  author- 
ities tell  us  that  the  cause  Is  the  evcr-ln- 
crea3ing  addiction  to  narcotics — alcohol,  mor- 
phine, and  other  alkaloids  cf  opium,  nico- 
tine, caffeine,  and  other  drugs.     Tliese  nar- 
cotics, along  with  our  fast  living.  a:e  break- 
ing   down    our    resistance    to    disease    and 
opening  the  door  to  scores  of  chronic  troubles. 
Heart   trouble   Is   new   first   In   the   cau^e 
of  death,  most  of  it  caused  by  narcotics  and 
wrong  eating.     This  Is  the  undispuied  testi- 
mony of  medical  science. 

In  20  years  cancer  has  Jumped  from  eighth 
place  among  the  cnuses  of  death  to  second 
place  It  causes  one-tenth  of  all  deaths. 
Since  19C0.  three  and  a  half  million  people 
have  suffered  from  this  disease,  most  of 
them  giving  their  lives  Dr.  George  Thomas 
Peck  and  Dr  Edward  Meekin  Livini;ston.  of 
Manhattan  Memorial  Hospital.  wrot<'  a  large 
book.  Treatment  of  Cancer  and  Allied  Dis- 
eases, m  which  they  said  that  most  cancers 
In  this  country  are  In  the  digestive  tracts. 
They  named  the  causes  in  this  order:  Alco- 
hol, tobacco.  Improper  chewing  of  focd.  gulp- 
ing hot  foods,  irregular  meals,  and  too.h 
diseases. 

Dr.  Soma  Weiss,  of  Harvard  Mcdica:  School, 
who  spent  5  years  studying  the  victims  cf 
beriberi  in  Peter  B?nt  Brigham  Hospital  in 
Boston,  stated  that  consumption  of  alco- 
holic beverages  Is  causing  the  oriental  dis- 
ease In  this  country. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  indefinite  y  down 
the  list  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  Tubercu- 
losis is  a  most  curable  disease,  not  Inlectious. 
with  certain  limitations.  It  Is  almost  never 
Inherited,  yet  half  a  m-lllon  adults  suffer 
from  It  and  at  least  80  000  de  each  year, 
one-seventh  of  the  deaths  between  ages  18 
and  45 — much  of  this  dt'e  to  lowered  re- 
sistance  from  alcohol   and  other  murcotics. 
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Some  400,000  suffer  earh  xfat  -n  in  ;yrhc:cl, 
and  35.000  die  each  ye.ir.  nicsi  ot  thi^  aiie  to 
lowered  refcistante   !r;  ni    i..i:cot!C.s. 

Millions  of  oiir  \  >\ii\^  •,;-.*::  a-e  going 
through  phVEica!  t  xajr.m.iuci.i  lor  Army  serv- 
ic '  Ag-iin  we  !.'.>•  b:-  i:ght  to  our  attention 
what  we  ieai  nf  d  a  quar'rr  of  a  century  ago 
when  halt  a  n. .:;;;;  W(:i  rejected  as  physi- 
c;.:.v '.inr;t   -  ;P  p. -'T' ,  t     '  •  ::•  3  000  000  men. 

}  :  iho  (•ver-::;cr''...^.:i=;  .iddiction  to  nar- 
c.      >    la.-:    i;\.;.^:  ..lion   of    the   laws  of 

ht'.i:th.  u::.  '.-.•.^r  !,:.:;  indifference,  we  are 
p,»;.  .r.L-  u  h-a'.  y  '  '.'.  TV.t  findings  of  the  Con- 
le.enct"  <,:,  Child  Health  and  Protection  told 
us  what  our  American  parents  are  pass- 
i:.;  :■.'.  ::t;  :■"•  th''-:r  ch:'.'irrr.  O''  4"^  ■'^'V' fwn 
cl.-  cl:>-r.  10  OOn  nnn  irr  !i:i:,d.rap:  .-.i  »i'':i)(>'-i) 
are  Improporlv  :.i  .::::■:-.<  c  !  (v>  '  'oo  !-iVf^  de- 
fective tro':;  €'''■'••('  .  •  (■'-  I"  :,,•.•  •  ■  '  - 
lem?.  4.50  000  a:r  mrr;tai:v  rr" ::  •  rit-:!  -.H-JOOO 
are  tubercular  312  OOO  have  ;;T:pa.:t:!  :ii'.;'i:.:'. 
18,000  are  U  ta.lv  deaf.  300  Onu  h->>  crippled. 
60.000  are  band.  200,000  are  partially  blind, 
200  000  are  delinquent,  500.000  are  dependent. 
This  was  the  survey  made  by  Director  Harry 
Everett  Barnard.  Indianapolis  chemist  and 
fanitarlan,  and  a  dozen  dignitaries  and  clerics 
and  their  Investigators  working  under  Dr. 
Ray  Lyman  Wilbur. 

Alcohol  and  other  narcotics  destroy  our 
moral  and  human  resources  We  suffer  in- 
creasingly today  because  the  American  people 
(a  fourth  of  them  voted)  listened  to  the  ftdse 
prophets  who  said  that  the  evils  of  drink'.-g 
and  drunkenness  would  be  greatly  reduced  by 
repeal  of  prohibitory  laws  and  that  drinking 
amnne  youth  wo\ild  be  greatly  reduced. 

We  are  not  thinking  deeply  when  we  bopst 
that  in  the  last  50  years  we  have  Increased  our 
expectation  of  life  from  40  years  to  55  for  men 
and  57  for  women.  Most  of  that  increase  is 
due  to  the  reduction  of  the  Infant  mortality 
rate.  The  amazing  thing  is  that  during  those 
same  years  the  mortality  from  rl.r  ;:.  ;::.-eases 
dou^'.  :i  0  :u>::.g  ir.  ire  than  half  c{  thr  deaths. 
NarcoTi'  s  fir.rl  wrvig  eating  attack  the  heart, 
lungs,  livf  1    and  kidneys. 

nnv:    A:r   hoi,  narcotic  poison,  in  all 

a:  COHOLIC    Er\'E3lACES 

Ethyl  alcohol,  In  all  alcoholic  liquors.  Is 
scientifically  considered  a  danpemus  ingredi- 
ent that,  taken  Into  the  iiun  a:  b~dy.  tends 
always  to  Imp.Tir  the  nervuus  system,  weaken 
self-control,  ci'prf  ;;  the  higher  functions  of 
the  brain,  and  destroy  the  fine  balance  of 
health  and  Intelligence,  physical  well-being, 
mental  clarity,  and  spiritual  understanding. 

Science  today  shows  four  facts  at)out  alco- 
hol as  a  beverage. 

Alcohol  Is  a  narcotic. 

Alcohol  is  a  deterrent  of  normal  bodily 
functions. 

Alcohol  is  B  h,ibit-t'>rn..ri>:  drui; 

Alcohol  Is  a  protoplasmic  pwisou  of  both 
body   and  life-germ   cells 

In  this  fourfold  role  alcohol  affects  the 
body  In  various  ways,  viz: 

Ethyl  alcohol  Interferes  with  the  functions 
of  the  organs  In  the  living  body  because  it 
absorbs  water  from  moist  substances  it 
touches;  It  dissolves  fatty  substances  It 
touches. 

Ethyl  alcohol  bo  affects  especially  the  nerve 
centers  that  It  numbs,  dulls,  deadens,  or  nar- 
cotizes :  ■  fl  thereby  tends  to  put  to  sleep  the 
nervous  ."^y^tem  Chloroform,  ether,  mor- 
phine, nlcr'.nr.  are  other  narcotics,  but  be- 
cause alcohi  1  If  the  onlv  one  that  Is  drink- 
able It  Is  tl.i    "{i^irf.  •     -He. 

HarveyS:*-  !:  M  I)  a. rector  of  the  school 
of  public  !t  .i-r.  h.a:.,  ■  University,  Aus- 
tralia, s.^j-s: 

"Alcohol  is  not  so  much  an  Individual 
enemy,  as  a  member  of  a  gang  of  humar  pre- 
mies— disease,  poverty,  vice,  crime,  fa'  ltup 
overexertion  We  may  call  It  the  c  :  n:t  i.  ♦ 
man  of  civilization,  taking  people  cioai;  by 
ajBsoclating  with  social  pleasures,  a  Jolly 
good  fellow  who  leaves  :t.s  believers  penniless 
or  vlctlml:-fr!   ' 

I,^XXVIII--Ap;,  .al 
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.BENNETT,  M:'  Spo.^kor,  I  asn  ir. 
roonpi  01  ail  u;:*  :v-':i\,^  -•,•.■,  v.\  v.i  uv  one 
of  my  con.stitu-:!:  ~  .a-oi;:  y  Ct  i.iuknieh!.  a 
.'-uccts.'^ful  83-year-old  farmer  of  Pettis 
County.  Mo.  Mr.  Goodknight  is  a  native 
and  a  Ufclong  Demo- 
laL  his  appraisal  of  tlie 
interesting  to  Members 
include  his  statement 
to  extend  my  remarks 
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of  Petti.^ 
(:\it  !>:'! 
New  Dcai; 
Of  the  H 
under  v>  r 
in  the  Rrcc"  d 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  often  wonder  if 
the  people  are  going  to  treat  this  next  elec- 
tion as  if  It  were  a  game  of  baseball  Just  to 
see  which  side  will  win  the  game.  I  have 
often  heard  men  say  they  wanted  to  be  on  the 
winning  side.  I  would  rather  stand  alone  and 
know  I  was  right  than  to  stand  in  line  witb 
100  strong  and  know  I  was  wrong. 

A  frog  always  leaps  first,  then  thinks  after- 
ward whether  he  alighted  on  a  snake.  Are 
you  going  to  simulate  the  frog — vote  first, 
then  think  afterward  whctlier  you  would  have 
voted  for  some  particular  Individual  or  Indi- 
viduals? 

I  feel  It  a  rare  privilege  to  meet  with  you 
tn  di=ri]<;=  nur  political  Situation  as  it  exists 
unrttr  iht  present  world  crisis. 

We  I^u^^i  remember  that  our  political  ma- 
chines, like  all  ether  m.ichlnes.  are  not  tool- 
proof,  and  that  the  Ignorant  and  unthlrxklng 
classes  of  the  Nation,  who  have  no  respect  for 
the  Nation  or  themselves,  can.  through  blind 
obedience  to  the  political  machine,  wreck  our 
country.  Such  people  are  not  le,^ders.  They 
are  devoid  of  inventive  genius,  and  not 
through  all  the  ages  have  they  ijeen  able  to 
devise  any  machine,  political  or  otherwise, 
that  was  foolproof. 

There  have  been  10  times  as  many  ma- 
chines— I  am  speaking  mechanically  now — 
wrecked  by  ignorant  users  than  have  been 
worn  out  by  the  owners  through  careful 
usage.  If  the  voter  was  as  careful  in  select- 
ing his  public  officers  as  the  average  farmer 
is  in  selecting  his  seed  corn,  our  country 
would  be  vastly  better  off.  both  morally  and 
financially. 

Right  here  in  Missouri,  where  we  are  sup- 
posed to  "show"  the  world,  a  farmer  at 
springtime  will  carefully  select  his  seed, 
choosing  a  certain  type  of  corn  he  feels  wUl 
yield  him  tl.t  gr-  atest  returns,  but  at  elec- 
tion tlmf  !:t  txrrcises  no  such  Judgment. 
He  votes  w:t:  cut  thinking,  and  all  too  often 
he  assliii)  in  selecting  a  "nubbin"  to  serve 
in  the  courthouse. 

On  reflection,  perhaps  all  of  us  can  recall 
one  or  more  candidates  for  responsible  and 
hL!:'^r;i!i>  p;ibl:r  'iffKN'  civic,  State,  and  na- 
tai.i.:,  wii..  h.'.u  c.i;-:  n  ide  their  pride  and 
d.t-i.ny  and  spent  thej:  nights  ir  a  c.p- 
iK^_:.ng,  whisky-drinking  dive,  a-,'R:c:a  iiig 
with  coal  th:\."~  tire  thieves,  chirke;.  thieves, 
ex-convicts,  ai.d  Negio  prostituif-,  :.ngratlat- 
ing  himself  with  the  dregs  of  humanity 
merely  to  serve  his  selfish  ends — to  get  their 
votes. 

Where,  oh.  where,  Is  the  Intelligence  ul  a 
voter  who  has  so  little  respect  for  himself  or 
the  Interests  of  his  community,  or  State,  or 
Nation  as  to  vote  for  such  a  candidate?  By 
their  acts  we  shall  know  them.  Fiemember 
this  Bible  quotation  and  vote  accordingly. 
Tliese  lying,  deceiving,  slick-tci.gu -u  poUti- 
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farmer  so  much  to  pmiu  ;!>  wtieat.  and  liity 
also  attached  a  clause  to  thr  aili  inif  i  ;  plan 
taking  49  cents  out  of  »  w  -\  ^u^:u  l  it  a1  rat 
the  farmer  had  to  S(  !1  2  \  .  ;  ^  My  .  '  - 
men*       f    '..'>:»!    w   «    4    ;a,  •  '  \    ■     kr.'  .^,:i.,: 

I  wa-  (a  mm;'!, ,!!;;  a  ,■■:.:'.■.<  ,i,  .,a  ,  1  wai  'id 
to  help  tfe«1  t  Va"  rt  '  (.a.  .il  our  ri  w  ,  ■  :-y  !  f  ;• 
in  40  nrrr-    i-o  c*.  uia  i;   I  ih-P5heG  ;a\   •*'.•*'  :?,   I 

•Aa-    a    ■    ;ai    \vt  r:    O'    s- l":    .'.     and  the    n !■'■■■ 

were   nol    a.,    w  ■  ii   I'j   buy    a   until   I    ■laiit.    4i' 

cents  out  o!  t  vrr;.   bushel  I  had  to  s    .    1 

lost  money  lor  trying  to  feed  't<  -a  'pn-.  and 
at  that  time  I  did  not  know  I  a  i:-  violating 
tlie  law.  I  learned  later  that  the  4a  i «  t.-> 
went  to  other  farmers  who  had  ob'  ac,  tt 
,  ,  -nif  •  .  oa-  They  did  n  '  'u\'-  ■■■  '■  wIich! 
Ta-'v  g  :  iiaid  for  sitting;  ir:  tiu  •i,,.a(  .a.o 
letting  their  land  lay  idle  Mid  rt  •*  ar  n\ 
weeds.  I  learned  later  thai  tiiL^t  i.icK- 
tongued  politicians  had  got  the  law  enacted 
so  the  farmers  In  this  country  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  dealers  In  South  American 
wheat.  I  was  told  the  dealers  in  Imported 
wheat  paid  only  25  cents  a  bushel  after  It 
arrived  In  the  United  States,  so  if  they  had 
no  competition  they  could  make  Immense 
profits,  so  the  law  was  enacted  for  their 
benefit. 

I  am  a  slave  to  those  otlier  farmers  v  :  1  ai 
not  raise  any  wheat.  I  did  not  owt  uu  in 
anything,  but  I  had  to  pay  them  49  cents  out 
of  every  bushel  I  sold  so  T  irv  a  slave  to  them, 
although  they  did  not  t-       ::»     t    r>v  do  not 


pay  taxes  on  me:    they  do  not    *<•<! 
clothe  me.  yet  I  am  a  slave  to  t.hf>  i    f : 
So  this  is  one  of  President  Roosevr ': 
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Deal  projects      Sorn* 
to  the  old  D.  :n  >r'H;  F  :•■-■  •()&•  ' 
tinue   to   vote    1..m    the    N>w    Di- 
Party.     They  have  been   fed   i:;j   :     •"(    N .w 
Deal  and  become  hide-bound  a:  a    '  ' 

lockjaw;  they  cannot  open  thei:   ;  •         i 

say  No.  even  when  they  knew  it  is  all  wrong. 
There  is  no  voter  so  blind  as  the  one  who 
does  not  want  to  see  the  rottenness  of  the 
New  Deal,  and  no  voter  so  deaf  as  he  who 
does  not  v,-ant  to  hear  <.  :  t  •■  persecution  of 
the  farmers  trying  to  leta  li.c  people,  or  the 
wanton  waste  of  the  people's  money  squan- 
dered on  th    isitTvIs  of  different  projectr 

The  elepii  ;  •  the  symbol  of  the  Rf  ;  t - 
lican  Party.  :  t  o  r  kry  the  symbol  of  v..c' 
Democrat  Fa:"  .' :  .  <re  Is  among  our  can- 
didates at  the  comitig  election  a  "boss"  doc- 
tor who  seeks  going  to  Jefferson  Cltv  or  to 
the  National  Capital,  to  make  "  '  r  'he 
people.  I  would  advise  vmi  t'  i<  he  stays 
at  home  so  he  can  v  'i-  ;  >  ;  ptions  for 
some  of  the  sick  Jnrfcn    t  ~ 

When  Franklin  D  n  velt  first  came  out 
for  President  of  the  United  States  he  pledged 
himself.  If  elected,  to  reduce  the  national 
operating  expense  by  one-fourth  In  the  light 
of  subsequent  events  it  sieems  what  he  must 
have  meant  was  that  if  elected  he  would  cut 
the  people's  rations,  and  so  far  as  the  Na- 
tion's expenses  were  concerned,  the  sky  was 
the  limit.  When  campaigning  for  election. 
Roosevelt  led  the  people  to  believe  he  would 
raise  hell  if  elected  Pif^^ident,  and  he  surj 
has. 

I  ask  ycu.  did  President  R^  -fir  reduc3 
the  Nation  s  running  expense*/  Hi  d.d  rot. 
Did  he  put  into  effect  any  meauKvires  of  na- 
tional economy?  He  did  not.  To  the  con- 
trary, he  burdened  th>  p  plf  you  and  I 
and  mUllons  of  other  taip.i>trb  l.ke  us — with 
the  greatest  national  debt  the  country  has 
.  V.  ■  k:.  w:-;  w^.d  we  will  have  to  pay  tbe  bill. 
A-  I  -1  e  .:  v>  'A:li  be  slaves  for  generations 
to  come,  paying  off  debts  Incurred  by  a  man 
who  promised  so  much  in  national  eccnomy. 
At  one  time  in  our  r,.i"  .i  .m-i  '"  '-■  "■ 
was  in  vogue  and  meii  v..!.  i;  ^a  ;  r-*  '  * 
to  barter  iu   the   hve.    <it    in  n.  »     £     - 
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tlMMtf.     Wht-n    •    RMn    wanted    a 
bought  him  Juat  aa  we  aU(;ht  buy 
b«  patd  a  tax  on  that  slave;  he  had 
a  home  for  thai  slave,  feed  and 
and   if  the  slave   became  HI.  since 
Ecnttd  .«c  much  money  in  an  m 
dt  '"-   r  » js  ralJfd  imn\cd;ately 

T..e   imm'  rtjl   Lir.cfln    freed   tha(l 
Blave.  but  what  about  the  present- 
that   15.  we.   the  people  of   the 
one   bought   us:    no  one   pays   ta 
such  food  and  clothing  as  we  get 
through  ctjr  own  efforts,  and  if  w 
or  die,  «ho  pays  the  bill'     Why  ^ 
families  Co      And   when   a  wcrker 
bc&ses    do    not    worry    over    it. 
there  will   be   a  scure   of   men.   of 
jrounster    in   years,   ar.d    perfi.rre   a 
more  work,  ready  to  step  in  right 
other  man  left  off 

Our   neighbor,    the   Jap.    a   few 
^Wanted    to    borrow    a    little    scrap 
course,    he   calculated    to   return 
was  a.s  gcod  as  his  word      He  ret 
amall    cUur.lcs    in    the    form    of 
and    bombs      The    Jap    took    ai. 
Pr»-s:dent    R')Osevelt    while    the 
Ir;<-king   Rftcr   votes   and   neglectm 
ties       The    Japs    took    out    of    thl 
millions  of  tons  of  scrap  Iron  to 
war  material  and  we  all  know 
boys   will    return    from    overseas 
of  this  scrap  in  their  hides 

The  common  people  are  g'?  ■ 
nf    mufh    of    our    Natkun's    » 

pcr.r    man    in    part  culj>r 
J  ■    Roosevelt   was  the  grea 

the  p<Kir  man  ever  had      But  the 
like  the  rabbit  caught  In  a  storm 
a  haven  from   the  *tonn.  the  rabqi 
little  box  and  hopping  up  to  It. 
hlmaelf :     The  greatest  friend  the 
^ad    has  made  a  little   home  to 
during  the  «torm.  and  even  placed 
thr?re  for  me  '     Si  he  hrpped  in 
the  food,  and  the  trap  door  fell 
Later  the  greatest  friend  the  rabb 
came    along     removed    the    r.\bbit 
know  the  re«t. 

Franklin    D .    with    ;»    good    bie 
wems  to  have  tempted  the  blind  i 
blind  out  of  the  land  of  freedom 
bare  feet   thev  trudged   on  dcwn 
road,  murmuring  and  complainmf 
land  of  bcndage 

Where,    oh    where,    are    we 
drifting?     I   can   tell   you      R   -hr 
road  to  th«  land  of  the  Ne-;v    i)- 
and  die. 

As  I    *e  It.  tht    N    V   ;vnl  Dome, 
rhculd  b*  treated  as  ':\c  hunter  dc 
he  kills — bury   it  a   while  until  xt 
abforb  the  stir.k:   then  he  remov 
and    It    la   ready   for    market      The 
thl*  country  shculd  bury  the  N    \  : 
cratic  Party  and  let   it  stay  tu-.i, 
scab    In    the    side    cf    the    party 
New  Deal,  has  rotted  off      Then  i 
up    the   old-time    party    and    once 
back  our  freedom,  and  the  right 
bu-'lnes«es.    our    farms     our    fictrjr 
as  we  feel  will  b-  --•  the  Nati 

««ts      And  this  e,-  .  applies  to 

er.    who   tcday   has    his   hands    ti 
cr.-^TM    Itm-tcd       The    epccula*   -<= 
v*h^-^t.  beef,  and  corn  do  nc 
petit. on      Th?y  want  to  set  th     t,; . 
the  people  and  the  politicians  are  c 
best    to   starve   the   people    into   ? 
The  voters  cf  this  country  ar"*  T" 
ths    condit.on.      They    unt:       < 
th^Mns'lves  into  slavery  and  \ 
no  ar.d  put   m  office  men  who  arp 
terested   in   the   welfare  of   the  N 
in    the    interests    of    themselves 
prtrate   Individuals,    the   pe«iple   w 
in    bcndage    indefinltelv       Voter? 
Bury  the  N>-.\    D-  i'  ►■•■'  ■-•;vely     p\i 
honest,  fear:-  --  •.     A:-:-!er;c«r.  c: 

until  you  do  vcur  r    t*  •  :.«  h.'p^-lvs 

When  rrankli!i  n   v   'M-  the  -ra 
IX  he  were  elected  President  he 
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the  people  a  new  deal  the  common  people 
did  not  know  what  he  meant.  Here  is  the 
New  Deal  in  a  nutshell: 

Roosevelt  had  a  law  enacted  called  the 
allotment  phin  whereby  the  farmer  could  not 
rai>o  wheat  to  feed  the  people. 

Then.  too.  was  the  ration  plan  which  put 
the  people  iato  bondage  to  the  millionaires. 
Everything  ;8  taxed,  and  taxed  beyond  all 
reason.  The  common  people  use  tobacco, 
cigarettes,  c.jjars.  All  are  taxed  unmercifully. 
The  common  people  use  liquors— whisky, 
wmcs.  beers— and  these  bear  an  enormous 
Taxation.  Everything  the  common  people 
use  is  taxed:  rubber  tires  are  rationed:  gaso- 
line soon  will  be.  but  even  lliese  are  taxed 
when  purchased,  so  the  New  Deal  merely  be- 
comes a  bountiful  harvest  for  the  millionaire 
bondholders,  who  are  exempt  frcm  taxes,  and 
the  common  people  literally  become  slaves  to 
the  bondholders,  since  the  common  people 
pay  a  majority  cf  the  Nation's  taxes,  and  if 
they  don't  like  It  they  are  starved  into 
submission. 

If  the  cci:imon  people  have  any  respect 
for  their  cou  itry  and  their  families  they  will 
bury  the  New  Deal  Democrat  ticket  effec- 
tively until  its  venomous  scab  has  sloughed 
off.  and  the  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  vote 
the  Republican   ticket. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  people  for 
their  honest  Judgment  by  a  Democrat  83 
years  of  age. 

ASBURT    GOODKNICHT. 

Sedalia.  Mn 


Rcaso.is  Wly  Edwin   Arthur  Hal'    Sho^M 

Be  Keelerfed  to  CiJ^i:re^^ 


ests.     Again  he  has  been  victimized  by  lies 
and  propaganda  at  the  hands  of  selfi^  foes. 

9.  Mr  Hall  has  deplored  racial  hatred  be- 
tween white  and  black,  gentile  and  Jew.  and 
has  done  everything  In  his  power  to  avert  any 
such  rising  tide  in  America  He  has  plc;ided 
for  tolerance  to  be  practiced  equally  by  every- 
one. With  this  in  mind  Mr.  H.*ll  has  voted 
for  the  Geyer  anti-poll-tax  bill  which  gives 
all  citizens  the  right  of  franchise. 

THESE  PEOPLE  DO  NOT  WANT  EDWIN  ARTHL*H  HALL 
TO  CE  EZELECTED  TO  CONGRESS 

1.  Adolf  Hitler,  because  Congressman  Hau. 
has  constantly  advocated  the  destruction  of 
Hitle-ism. 

2.  The  selfish,  rich,  reactionary  handful  of 
high-brows  and  their  satellites  who  arc  In 
cahoots  with  their  communistic  brethren  as 
members  of  the  "Get  Hall"  brigade. 

3  The  hate  boj-s  who  try  to  stir  up  trouble 
for  Congressman  Hall  among  minority  grcups 
with  their  vicious  insinuations. 

CONCLUSION 

A  vote  for  Congressman  Hall  Is  a  vot?  to 
win  the  war  and  to  protect  the  Americans 
of  our  district. 

A  vote  for  Congressman  Hall  is  a  voto  to 
stop  Hitlerism  and  to  disclose  the  growth 
cX  communism  in  America. 


t.XLNSION  OP  RL.M.M  KS 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HAL! 

Uf    NEW    ¥'.>RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W'drjcsday.  October  14.  1942 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Mr  Hall  has  voted  for  every  dollar  which 
has  gone  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  to  aid  our  Allies. 

2.  As  early  as  June  1941  Mr  Hall  made  a 
Nation-wide  radio  speech  calling  for  a  raise  in 
our  soldiers'  base  pay  frcm  $21  to  $42  per 
month.  Later  he  helped  raise  it  to  $50  per 
month 

3  Mr  H.all  won  for  himself  the  well-earned 
name  of  "guardian  of  the  soldier"  from  his 
friends  in  the  Army  and  Navy  by  his  valiant 
fight  to  provide  free  furlough  tran.'sportation 
for  those  in  our  armed  forces. 

4.  Although  Mr.  H.all  has  backed  the  Presi- 
dent 100  percent  on  all  measures  vital  to  the 
protection  of  America,  he  has  refused  to  be 
a  "yes  man"  and  insists  that  Congress  retain 
for  the  people  it  represents  the  power  vested 
in  it  by  the  Constitution. 

5  Mr.  H.\ll  has  had  to  bear  the  force  of  the 
most  vicious  and  scurrilous  attacks  from  rich, 
powerful  enemies  who  hate  him  because  he 
tries  to  help  the  rank  and  file. 

6  While  these  vengeful  enemies  are  back 
home  trying  to  stir  up  dissenslqn  against  him, 
Mr  Hall  remains  in  Washington  to  attend  to 
the  Nation's  war  needs,  voting  courageously 
and  fearlessly. 

7  Mr  H.\LL  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  busy 
day  personally  looking  after  the  requests  from 
mothers  and  fathers  and  families  of  men  In 
service  regarding  their  loved  ones'  welfare. 

8  Mr     Hall    voted    to    prevent    Inflation 
recently— a       bill       which       the      President    . 
approved — and  to  protect  the  farmer's  inter-   , 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HMN    v\!LLIAM  L.  NELSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVl^S 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1942 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  while  at  the  dinner  table  with  a  Re- 
publican colleague,  the  conversation 
turned  to  the  location  of  big  defense 
plants  and  Army  camps.  Said  he.  "I  wish 
that  our  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,"  referring  to  Majority  Leader  Mc- 
CoRM.'vcK  and  Minority  Leader  Martin, 
"would  speak  from  the  floor  or  join  :n  a 
statement  so  that  the  country  wou'.d 
understand  and  no  longer  be  fooled  aliout 
the  way  war  projects  are  located." 

"You  and  I."  continued  the  Merrb?r 
referred  to,  "know  that  Congress  has 
nothing  whatever  to  say  about  where 
these  things  go.  Still  there  are  those 
who  try  to  leave  a  difTerent  impression 
with  the  public.  Some  candidates, 
through  Ignorance  or  deliberately  de- 
ceiving, when  running  in  districts  in 
which  b'g  war  activities  have  not  b'?en 
located,  brag  about  v/hat  they  would  do 
if  sent  to  Congress.  To  be  perfectly 
frank.  I  have  an  idea,  too,  that  now  and 
then  possibly  someone  of  our  own  croAd. 
whose  district  has  big  camps  or  war  f  ic- 
tories.  does  a  bit  of  bragging,  although 
knowing  better." 

It  happened  that  on  yesterday  the  sub- 
ject of  locating  big  war  projects  ag;un 
came  up.  At  that  time  I  was  talkng 
with  a  D?mocratic  colleague,  one  who  has 
served  in  the  House  cf  Representatives 
for  many  years  and  who  is  now  chairrcan 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  committees. 
Said  he.  "I  have  two  b:g  war-product:  on 
plants  in  my  congressional  district.  Ihe 
first  I  knew  of  the  location  of  eiiher  v;as 
when  I  read  about  it  in  the  newspaptjs. 
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I  do  r.oi  nu!Ki  .-a.ving  to  you  Ui.it  '!>  'h  of 
these  cair.p-  ii.i\  •  d.  ■:  ;i  awful  li-  a.-,...iies." 
The  .^5>'"k  r  r.  ft::>;f1  '■'  ^  :.i  cf  condi- 
tions v.ii;<:ii  may  l>,  cupLcitvci  in  too 
many  places.  There  was  reference  to 
changes  which  meant  heartaches;  to  the 
sale  and  moving  away  from  old  homes 
where  farmhcu  ( >  wtie  set  in  groves  of 
trees,  these  pi  an 'id  by  those  who  had 
gone  before:  to  the  closing  of  the  cross- 
road store;  to  the  wiping  out  of  one  small 
town  and  the  mushroom  growth  of  an- 
other, and  to  the  loss  of  the  old  neighbor- 
hood. 

Even  though  the  Government  makes 
every  possible  provision  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  those  in  camps  and  fac- 
tories, the  surroundings  are  not  always 
what  they  should  be.  Too  often  there 
is  vice  and  immorality.  During  the  con- 
struction period  sanitary  conditions  are 
often  bad  and  in  many  cases  continue  so. 
Nor  are  the  ugly  aspects  limited  to  these. 
In  referring  to  conditions  near  many 
big  war  plants,  a  national  magazine, 
under  the  title  "Eight-Hour  Orphans." 
tells  of  how  little  children  live  while 
their  mothers  are  at  woik  in  some  of  the 
factories.  It  is  one  of  the  most  startling, 
and  in  a  way  one  of  the  saddest,  stories 
I  have  ever  read.  Several  aulhorities 
joined  in  writing  this  article,  which  be- 
gins by  referring  to  "Long-range  guns 
which  can  shoot  20  years  into  the  future." 
"The  victims,"  it  is  said,  "are  the  young- 
est citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  are 
being  uprooted  from  their  homes  while 
their  mothers  engage  in  the  individual 
war  effort." 

In  the  magazine  story  mentioned,  there 
are  accounts  of  children  with  no  one 
to  look  after  them  while  their  mothers 
■work.  In  an  improvised  day  nursery  15 
or  20  little  tots  were  kept  in  one  room 
and  with  scant  thought  of  health  or 
cleanliness  Some  were  locked  in  auto- 
mobiles, a  few  were  actually  chained,  and 
many  of  tender  age  roamed  the  streets 
at  will. 

While  no  community  v.'ould  refuse  the 
location  of  a  big  defense  plant,  if  to  place 
it  where  decided  upon  meant  a  speeding 
up  of  the  war  effort,  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  question.  Employment  at  good  pay 
for  those  who  work  and  booming  business 
for  others  while  the  war  lasis  is  one 
side.  The  other  Is  represented  by  un- 
desirable health  and  moral  conditions 
with  the  danger  that  boom  days  may  be 
followed  by  hard  times  and  finally  by 
ghost  towns.  In  connection  with  every 
big  war  project  there  are  some  things 
that  many  want,  others  that  nobody 
wants. 

The  undesirable  conditions  associated 
wuth  swollen-size  war  projects,  such  as 
some  in  the  west  and  far  northwest,  do 
not  apply  everywhere.  Surely  this  may 
be  said  of  fields  where  a  limited  number 
of  selected  men  are  trained,  for  instance, 
as  aviators.  Such  communities  do  not 
suffer  from  what  has  been  called  the 
"bellyache  of  undigested  war  factories." 
It  seems  that  the  bigger  the  plant  or  the 
training:  ground,  the  greater  number  of 
people  Involved,  the  greater  problem.  A 
famous  Missourian  once  said,  "City  coi. 
gestion  leads  to  civic  indigosfion."    Tr'„, 


in  peacetimes,  this  is  doubly  true  in  war- 
times. 

1:  »:,  .  •  ;v  :r.  i.;-  I oo  plain  that  there 
li  i:j  p.ijr:  L;a;it.,  :.o  congressional  pull, 
no  yielding  to  political  pressure  when  it 
comes  to  locating  war  plants  or  trilning 
fielos.  Thi.<;  is  as  it  should  be.  With 
millions  of  '  ;:  !>  vs.  the  world's  best,  in 
service  or  suon  lo  be,  we  must  think  first 
of  them.  Where  can  they  with  least  de- 
lay receive  the  best  training?  Where 
can  the  things  they  must  have  to  protect 
themselves  and  us  be  turned  out  in  the 
shortest  possible  time?  The  answers  to 
these  questions  deal  with  life  and  death. 

Location  of  camp  sites  or  d^Bfense 
plants  are  not  dollared  off.  What  they 
might  mean  in  business  gains  cr  in- 
creased employment  to  any  one  com- 
munity Is  not  the  first  consideration. 
When  the  two  boards,  one  on  sites  and 
the  other  on  military  use,  agree,  their 
decision  is  final.  Only  two  questions  re- 
main. What  war  activity  can  best  use 
the  site  approved?  When  will  it  be  taken 
over  ^ 

If  to  have  located  a  big  powder  plant 
or  any  other  war  activity  in  your  dis- 
trict or  mine  instead  of  where  it  went, 
would  have  delayed  victory  1  day,  would 
have  cost  the  life  of  one  more  American 
boy,  maj'be  your  boy  or  your  neighbor's 
boy,  with  one  voice  we  wotild  have  cried, 
"We  will  wait." 

In  making  haste  since  Fear:  il  ir 
some  mistakes  may  have  been  luautr  uy 
the  site  and  military-u.se  boards,  by  Don- 
ald Nelson.  General  Marshall  and  asso- 
ciates; but,  get  this  straight,  get,  it  as 
It  is  and  should  be.  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  build  a  fire  under  this  Board. 
Thank  God  for  that. 

A  short  time  ago  I  heard  a  Governor 
of  a  State,  great  in  agriculture,  say,  "Our 
people  understand  why  war  projects 
went  first  to  established  manufacturing 
centers,  just  as  the  call  for  food  comes 
first  to  us,  to  the  farmers.  Tlieir  work- 
ers in  factories  are  getting  higher  wages 
and  our  farmers  are  getting  higher 
prices." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram war-production  plants  were  located 
in  big  industrial  centers  where  labor, 
management,  housing,  and  power  were 
most  plentiful.  Common  sense,  the  need 
for  speed,  made  It  so.  If  this  worst  of 
all  wars,  a  war  not  of  our  wishing  or  our 
making,  continues,  changes  will  come. 

Now,  even  in  smaller  cities,  new  indus- 
tries are  being  established  or  olc  ones 
expanded.  To  aid  small  plants  Congress 
has  appropriated  $150,000,000  and  placed 
in  high  administrative  positions  two  good 
Missourians — Lou  Holland,  of  Kansas 
City,  and  Carl  Bolte,  of  Slater. 

I  have  long  been  Interested  in  so- 
called  small-plant  expansion  such  as  is 
now  provided  for.  When  the  first  Mid- 
west defense  meeting  was  held  in  Kansas 
City  some  2  years  ago  I  was  there.  Again, 
I  was  present  at  the  central  Missouri 
meeting  held  this  year  when  more  than 
20  cities  were  represented  in  Columbia, 
Mo.,  my  home. 

The  Second  Congressional  District  of 
!.T~.-ouri  has  no  big  war  acti\1ties.  no 
r.dd   where   40.000   or   50,000   men   are 
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training,  no  production  plant  c'^\i] 
many  square  miles  and  enipK  >  :  ;  -  \  ,^ 
number  of  workers.  There  have  tv  :; 
hurtful  dislocations  of  business,  n^  lu: .  u 
moving  away  from  homes,  no  boom  days 
and  suddenly  inflated  values  which  few 
I  believe  could  be  permanent.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  old-established  plants,  some 
converted  to  new  purposes,  also  new  fac- 
tories of  moderate  size,  are  busy.  Thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  are  employed 
in  turning  out  airplane  parts,  machinery, 
gun  parts,  tents,  shoes,  clothing,  dried 
ef'gs,  and  milk,  and  much  more.  Author- 
ized Government  agencies,  not  Congress, 
placed  these  contracts.  I  did  not;  I  could 
not.  No  Congressman  could.  Of  course, 
as  so  many  know,  my  office  has  worked 
hard  to  help  all  seeking  contracts,  worked 
week  in  and  week  out.  but  In  the  end  the 
final  say  was  not  mine.  I  claim  no  credit. 
What  I  have  done  wa^  no  more  than  my 
duly — as  much,  but  no  more  than  other 
experienced  Members  of  Congress  can  do 
and  are  doing. 

Today  as  never  before  there  is  need  for 
understanding,  for  truth,  for  confidence 
and  cooperation.  God  forbid  that  any 
individual  should,  by  making  false  claims, 
create  discontent,  doubt,  and  discord  in 
the  hope  of  personal  or  political  gain,  and 
thereby  delay  the  coming  of  victory  and 
p<?ace.  To  do  so  would  be  too  much  like 
walking  into  oflBce  over  the  dead  bodies  of 
cur  boys. 


li  I  ^!on<;  and  the  \^  ar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON,  JERRY  VOORHiS 

•     CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI"VE8 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  words  of  Roy  F.  Bergen- 
gren.  national  secretary  of  the  Credit 
Union  National  Association,  credit  unions 
are  organized  on  the  belief  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  people  can  learn  to  man- 
age their  own  money  and  they  hold  to 
the  principle  that  "money  savings  should 
bo  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  belonrs."  A  credit  union  enables 
the  people  to  pool  their  savings,  to  make 
use  of  their  own  money  for  their  own 
benefit,  to  pay  interest  at  reasonable 
rates  to  their  own  group  instead  of  at 
erwrbitant  rates  to  loan  sharks. 
Through  the  credit  union,  every  dollar  of 
Interest  paid  by  a  borrower  on  his  loan 
flows  right  back  into  the  pockets  of  his 
fellow-mem.ber,  people  of  modest  means 
hke  himself,  instead  of  into  the  hands  of 
financial  monopoly. 

The  credit  unions  cf  America  are  en- 
listed to  win  t:  '.var.  Like  other  or- 
ganizations ol  li-t  common  people,  they 
know  that  everything  for  them  depends 
on  victory  for  the  United  Nations. 

And  they  are  doing  something  about 
it. 

II' rr  are  the  policies  of  the  Crpd^^ 
U.:i:ja  iN'aiional  Association  as  ad  ;'-cl 
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bv  "^  national  board  of  dirf^'  •(    l      h.ery 
;■    rr.ber  of  every  credit  uu.w.  .:    Arr.-  rica 
has  a  nght  to  bo  p;     :^     '  * 
Policies  or  the  Nati.-.-.^l.  B-i^^     *  w:^.^^:   ks 

or  TiiK  C«ro:T  Union  National  A^ociation. 

Inc.  at  tiiz  ISi:   \'.vm   :.!;   - 


Th«t  surplus  of  cr«llt  unions  bfc  Invested 
In   War  bonds  to  the  fullest  exie  it 

That  for  the  duration  of  the  \  ar  period 
the  dividend  rate  paid  by  crrdit  ui  ions  shall 
not  exceed  3  percent  per  annum 

That  credit-union  ofSclals  maintain  a  lib- 
eral attitude  on  loans  to  membi  rs  within 
or  about  to  enter  the  United  States  armed 
force*,  and  that  they  be  exempt  from  paying 
Interest  during  the  war  while  m  service, 
except  tboee  who  are  commissioned  ofBcers. 

The  National  Board  also  passod  ttie  follow 
Ing   reaoiution : 

That  we  do  commit  the  Credit  tJnlon  Na 
tlonal  Association  to  an  all-out  eC  ort  In  co 
operation  with  the  Government  >f  (he  United 
States  and  of  Canada  in  a:.. 
which  by  diligent  search  may  b. 
•valiable  to  the  organized  credi 
the  United  States  and  of  Can  i1 1  : 
as  they  do  10.000.000  consun. 
to  the  successful  outcome  of  ihw 
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INTEUST  KATZ3 

interest    rates   charged   or 
•■  maintained  at  I  percent  a 
I.  .     balance-,  -rr    its    equlvn! 

Counted 

That  credit  unions  set  a^^ide  a  per : 
earned  Income  to   the  extent  of  i 
percent  of  net  profits  as  an  additlr 
account   pending    th?   pr;.     .»'      • 
serve  not  to  be  muij;. -.;  ■*     .; 
but  to  l>e  kept  as  a  portion  of 
Income. 

That  after  making  apprcpr.  I  •  ; 
required    dividends,    reserves,    ^i. 
service*,  all   remaining   Income 
be  maintained  in  the  surpl  ,~ 
e.Trnirgs    account    and    not     :    i:. 
legally  required  guaranty  or  rfat-rv 
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M  AILING  LISTS 

That  mailing  lists  of  credit  uhions  and 
rredit-unlon  membership  be  not  ;  a  :-  -.all- 
able  to  persons  net  offlclally  ent.  ■  .•  reto 
escept  under  the  most  unusual  cir  '::•.:-•  .:.:(.■» 
and  then  with  the  approval  of  the  e.xtcii;;ve 
committee  in  the  case  of  Credit  rmoii  Na- 
tlonal  Association;  and  in  the  ci  se  of  the 
S'.Tte  leagues  or  the  credit  unions  the  t>oard 
of  directors 

DUES  txtumos 
That  State  leagues  remove  from 
laws  any  provisions  which  ext:.., 
union  from  the  payment  of  d  .•     ' 
because  of  nonpayment  of  a  itipul 
4tad  by  the  credit  union. 

LlQtrtOATIONS 

That  every  effort  be  made  to  pc 
liquidation  of  credit  unions,  and 
creJit  union  that  may  contempia 
tua  shall  be  urged  to  consult  ! 
league,  and  Credit  Union  Natic: 
Hon  l>efore  starting  arv  «•:  ^  \r- 

SFlClAl    T\\!S 

That  the  hAtlonal  association 
t  J  be  uncpp<^^sed  to  such  taxation 
b«  ■maid  against  credit  unions  : 
poM  of   maintalnms:    •    •>     .•.:• 
IcffUlatlon  such  as  oUt    -j  •       ;r  ;-  : 
■     ■  ■^.ployment   ;is  :-.:    .■    ;:    .  .  :, 
1       •  :."   of  such   t.'.x  i-.    :.   ,;   f:^^   :.    • 
crvan:zation  or  operation  of  credit 
fectcd  in  accordance  with  the  c*- 
cepted  credit  union  principle- 
ether  -«»'per-=  *^fi  ri'\.:v  ■  t  ::>■  c- 
VtLtU:,:   .\-~    , 
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ALT>rrs 

That  State  leagues  survey  all  regulations 
and  f.icilitie8  with;n  their  Jurisdiction  affect- 
ing audit  and  examination  of  credit-union 
operation,  and  that  such  audit  and  examina- 
tion be  strengthened,  if  required,  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  or  other  action. 

ALL-OUT  SERVICE 

That  In  view  of  the  Increased  cost  of  living 
and  present  economic  uncertainties  It  Is  more 
important  than  ever  to  exert  an  all-out  effort 
In  rendering  all  credit-union  services, 
within  the  scope  of  governmental  regulation. 
With  confidence  and  courage. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILI. 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  October  15.  1942 

Mi  ilTT.Ti.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  on  man- 
p>ower  delivered  by  me  last  evening  over 
the  Washington  Star  Forum  of  the  Blue 
Network  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VrnVEBSAL  SERVICE  AND  TOTAL  MOBILIZATION 

When  the  sudden  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor 
brought  us  to  the  realization  that  the  United 
States  was  at  war,  Immediately  we  made  our 
plans  to  have  the  largest  Army,  the  largest 
Navy,  the  largest  air  force,  and  the  largest 
merchant  marine  In  all  the  world.  We  made 
our  plans  to  continue  as  the  arsenal  and  the 
granary  for  China  and  Russia  and  the  British 
Empire. 

Few  of  us  thought  at  the  time  that  we 
would  be  faced  with  manp)ower  problems,  and 
yet  within  less  than  12  months  manpower 
shortages  are  our  most  Immediate  concern  at 
home.  As  the  Army  continues  to  grow  it 
takes  more  and  more  men  from  Industry  and 
from  agriculture,  and  threatens  to  Interfere 
with  the  production  of  weapons  and  food 
needed  to  supply  the  Army  and  the  armies  of 
our  Allies.  As  our  war  industry  grows  and 
strives  to  man  Its  new  and  expanding  fac- 
tories. It  takes  more  and  more  men  from 
other  factories  and  out  of  mines  and  away 
from  farms,  and  threatens  Its  own  raw  mate- 
rial and  food  supply.  Agriculture  finds  itself 
being  suipped  of  its  workers,  with  no  reserve 
of  manpower  to  which  It  can  turn. 

As  Donald  Nelson,  head  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  told  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  few 
days  ago.  "You  can  t>egin  to  see  the  creaks 
and  groans  of  the  economy  in  manpower  now, 
Juat  u  we  saw  it  6  or  8  months  ago  In  mate- 
rials. •  •  •  Appropriate  legislation  Is 
going  to  have  to  be  passed  in  the  nature  of  a 
natlon;Al  selective  service,  so  that  men  can  be 
directed  into  spots  where  they  are  needed." 

Empower  short-iges  tod.-^y  are  due  to  fall- 
yt-  to  properly  and  effectively  mobilize  our 
manpower.  With  intelligent  and  reasonable 
direction  of  our  manpower  we  can  direct  men 
into  "spots  where  they  are  needed."  as  Mr. 
Nelson  expresses  It,  and  the  United  States 
can  perform  miracles  m  war  production  and 
build  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  armed 
forces  in  the  world  The  need  of  the  hour  is 
u  mobilization  of  all  our  manp>ower — a  uni- 
versal mobilization  of  all  our  people.  This 
need  comes  home  to  us  in  many  ways. 


In  August  there  were  shortages  of  labor, 
skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled.  In  39 
local  area£.  The  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity warns  us  that  an  additional  112  areas 
anticipate  labor  shortages  within  the  near 
future.  Among  the  cities  now  combat  ng 
extreme  shortages  of  labor  are  such  vital 
centers  of  war  production  as  Bridgeport.  Hart- 
ford. Baltimore.  Indianapolis.  BuJaio.  Nor- 
folk. San  Diego.  Seattle,  and  Mobile.  From 
these  cities  must  come  tanks,  planes,  guns, 
ships,  and  aircraft  engines. 

Within  the  past  several  weeks  you  and  I 
have  been  reading  In  our  dally  papers  the 
story  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  builder  of  ships 
and  cargo  airplanes,  traveling  across  the  ccn- 
tlnent  to  New  York  City  and  there  recruiting 
some  25.000  workmen  for  his  Pacific  co;ist 
plants. 

To  see  where  Mr.  Kaiser  has  to  go  all  the 
way  from  the  West  coast  to  the  East  coi\st 
to  get  workmen,  let  us  take  a  look  at  I  he 
situation  In  the  Portland  and  Seattle  areas. 
At  the  present  time,  expected  peak  employ- 
ment In  those  areas  will  be  about  150 .("CO 
above  present  levels.  And  yet.  local  labor 
available  under  existing  recruiting  practices 
is  virtually  exhausted.  The  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard  has  been  trying  for  several  months 
to  recruit  3.000  men.  Logging  and  £awn:ill 
operations  have  been  severely  curtailed,  re- 
sulting in  shortages  of  ship  decking,  airplane 
wood  and  fuel  for  homes.  A  copper  smel'.cr 
has  closed,  and  at  least  one  aluminum  plent 
has  had  to  curtail  operations.  Several  coal 
mines  have  been  partly  or  entirely  closed. 
Skilled  longshoremen  to  load  convoys  :or 
Alaska  and  the  South  Pacific  have  not  been 
available  In  sufficient  numbers.  Dairymen 
are  in  great  need  of  skilled  workers,  and  fruit 
and  berries  have  been  left  unplclied  for  lack 
of  someone  to  pick  them. 

Aimless  migration  has  reached  large  pro- 
portions. The  turn-over  In  employment  In 
most  plants  exceeds  10  percent  per  monJi, 
and  in  some  plants  the  turn-over  has  reached 
10  percent  per  "week.  Absenteeism  among 
employees  Is  a  severe  problem.  We  ere  told 
that  in  these  areas  several  shipyards  aid 
one  large  aircraft  plant  are  decidedly  over- 
manned, with  unfortunate  results  on  morale 
and  labor  efficiency,  while  other  plants  f re 
In  acute  need  of  labor. 

As  we  lock  over  the  whole  country  we  i«e 
the  necessity  of  having  the  right  workers  on 
the  right  Job  at  the  right  time  in  the  right 
place.  There  Ls  at  the  present  no  orderly  and 
effective  allocation  and  use  of  our  manpower. 

We  find  ourselves  pirating  workers  frcm 
other  plants,  employers  In  less  essential  In- 
dustries dissuading  skilled  workers  frcm 
transferring  to  vital  war  Industries,  emplcyj  rs 
hoarding  skilled  workers,  falling  to  grade  up 
their  workers  to  multiply  the  effectiveness  of 
skilled  craftsmen,  refusing  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  in 
their  hiring,  and  refusing  to  Install  training 
within  industry  to  Increase  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  skilled  workers. 

We  find  employees  leaving  vital  war  prn- 
ductlon  work  in  pursuit  of  a  few  more  cents 
an  hour,  employees  dawdling  on  their  Jobs, 
and  Iccil  unions  net  rcccgnlzlns.  net  su  :- 
porting  the  pledges  their  national  officers  ha  .a 
made  to  the  war  effort. 

We  find  prejudice  keeping  women  workcr-i 
out  of  vital  Joljs.  when  women  are  capable  .-f 
doing  at  least  four  out  of  every  five  Jobs.  In 
England  there  Is  scarcely  a  Job  being  done  hy 
a  man  that  Isn't  being  done  equally  as  wrll 
by  a  woman.  Labor  reserves  In  the  Unltrd 
States  are  widely  dispersed,  while  the  demar  d 
for  labor  In  war  plants  is  highly  concentrated. 
Many  key  plants  are  not  utilizing  their  mn- 
chmery  more  than  50  hours  a  week. 

Even  in  areas  which  otherwise  have  suCi- 
clent  labor  we  find  bottlenecks  in  partlculir 
occupations.  The  situation  is  especially  seri- 
ous In  occupations  which  require  2  or  3  years 
of  training  for  their  workers.  The  number 
of  tool  makers,  tool  designers,  die  makets. 
and  marine  machinists  available  is  at  Ijest  .0 
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percent  of  the  number  required.  The  num- 
ber of  ship  carpenters,  ship  electriclaiis.  bench 
machinists,  ordnance  men.  shlpfitters.  and 
ship  riggers  available  Is  at  best  25  percent  of 
those  needed.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  an  Ameri- 
can audience  that  the  lack  of  such  skilled 
workers  In  a  plant  can  stop  production  in 
the  entire  plant. 

Perhaps  the  most  acute  shortage  of  labor 
today  is  on  the  farms.  The  Department  cf 
Agriculture  advised  us  only  yesterday  that 
the  Nation  was  faced  with  a  serious  short- 
age of  milk  and  of  dairy  products.  Dairy 
farmers,  unable  to  get  labor  to  feed  and  milk 
their  cows,  have  been  forced  to  sell  them. 
In  various  sections  of  the  country  crops  are 
rotting  In  the  field  because  there  is  no  labor 
to  gather  them. 

We  are  in  that  season  of  the  year  when 
the  farmers  must  make  their  plans  for  next 
year.  How  can  we  expect  our  farmers  to 
undertake  to  produce  sufficient  crops  and 
sufficient  livestock  and  sufficient  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  supply  our  armed  forces  and  those 
of  our  fighting  allies,  as  well  as  to  supply  the 
needs  of  our  civilian  population,  unless  they 
can  have  the  assurance  that  they  will  have 
the  necessary  labor?  How  can  the  Govern- 
ment or  anyone  give  them  this  assurance 
unless  the  Government  be  given,  by  act  of 
Congress,  the  power  to  make  good  the  as- 
surance? 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  estimates 
that  by  December  1943,  we  must  have 
62.500.000  people  either  working  In  industry 
or  serving  in  the  armed  forces.  We  may  well 
gage  the  magnitude  of  our  manpower  prob- 
lems by  the  fact  that  during  the  next  15 
months  we  shall  have  to  place  13.500.000 
workers,  men  and  women,  in  new  Jobs.  We 
must  provide  training  for  11,000.000  people, 
6.500.000  of  whom  have  never  had  any  indus- 
trial training.  Five  million  of  cur  work- 
ers will  have  to  come  from  women  not  now 
employed,  from  young  people  still  In  school, 
from  older  workers  who  can  delay  their  re- 
tirement or  return  to  work  from  retirement. 
There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  our  man- 
power problems.  It  is  the  same  answer  that 
Enelaud  has  made  and  that  Canada  has 
made.  A  national  manpower  program  must 
be  written  into  law  now.  If  we  postpone  ac- 
tion required  to  solve  our  manpower  prob- 
lems until  we  are  in  the  midst  of  them  we 
will  once  more  be  too  late.  Why  temporize 
with  these  problems?  Why  fall  now  to  do  the 
obvious  and  the  necessary  thing? 

We  have  just  had  a  lesson  in  what  happens 
when  we  temporize.  We  temporized  with 
wage  and  price  stabilization.  One  day  the 
ugly  features  of  Inflation  stared  us  so  starkly 
In  the  face  that  Congress  was  given  a  dead 
line  and  was  told  that  it  had  to  act  by  Octo- 
ber 1  or  else  the  Chief  Executive  would  have 
to  act  without  regard  to  Congress. 

We  are  told  by  the  highest  authorities  In 
the  Government  that  we  must  ration  labor 
Just  as  we  have  had  to  ration  materials.  Well. 
I  ask  you.  how  can  we  ration  lnlx)r  unless 
the  Government  is  given  tbe  power,  through 
legislative  enactment,  to  ration  it?  We  could 
not  ration  materials  until  the  power  to  do  so 
was  given  the  Government  by  legislative  en- 
actment. 

You  and  I  know  that  among  the  first  things 
there  must  be  a  determination  of  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  civilian 
forces.  There  must  Ijc  a  determination  of  a 
uniform  policy  as  to  which  individuals  shall 
enter  the  armed  forces  and  which  individuals 
shall  remain  in  civilian  work.  We  have  seen 
men.  fired  by  the  zeal  of  patriotism,  leave  the 
farm  and  the  factory  and  enlist  in  the  armed 
forces  when  they  were  doing  a  more  needed 
and  a  more  necessary  work  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  factory  than  they  could  do  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the 
splendid,  patriotic  men  and  women  who  have 
rendered  outstanding  service  to  our  country 
as  members  of  the  local  selective-service 
boards.   But  we  know  that  there  has  not  been 


a  uniform  policy  throughout  the  country  with 
reference  to  deferments  for  necessary  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  work. 

Manpower  must  be  distributed  to  the  more 
essential  activities,  including  agriculture,  be- 
fore less  essential  activities  are  fully  manned. 
Within  individual  plants  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  the  labor  force  must  be  required. 
The  Government  must  have  the  power  to 
require  workers  to  remain  on  Jobs  or  to  trans- 
fer to  jobs.  And  with  this  power  miost  go  the 
power  to  protect  workers  against  unreason- 
able hardships  and  to  provide  adequate  safe- 
guards for  the  rights  of  the  workers.  Em- 
ployers must  be  required  to  adopt  such  meas- 
lires  of  labor  training  and  utilization  as  the 
Government  directs. 

That  these  necessary  things  might  te  done, 
that  our  manpower  problems  might  be  met 
without  further  delay.  I  Introduced  on  Sep- 
tember 21  a  bill  to  provide  for  u  liversal 
service  and  total  mobilization,  giving  to  the 
President  the  power  to  select  the  material 
resources,  industrial  organizations  and  serv- 
ices over  which  Government  control  hi  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  termination  of  the  war, 
and  giving  to  the  President  the  power  to 
exercise  such  control  through  ageuces  now 
existing,  or  which  he  may  create  for  such 
purpcses. 

The  American  people  will  answer  any  call. 
They  are  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  neces- 
sary to  win  the  war.  All  that  they  ask  Is  that. 
Insofar  as  is  passible,  there  be  equal  sacil- 
flce.  They  are  willingly  sending  forth  their 
sons  to  fight,  knowing  that  many  cf  them 
win  not  return,  knowing  that  there  will  be 
broken  hearts  and  broken  bodies.  The  people 
only  ask  that  while  many  of  their  sons  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice  and  while  the  great 
rank  and  file  of  them  make  many  sacrifices, 
no  class,  however  small  that  class  may  be.  be 
permitted  to  profit  from  those  sa:rifices. 
The  people  only  ask  that  no  individual,  no 
class,  shall  grow  rich  or  fat  or  receive  great 
financial  benefits  through  profits  derlvi?d  from 
the  war. 

Mr.  Daniel  Tobln.  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  who  has 
Just  returned  from  a  visit  to  England,  tells 
us  that  in  England  no  one  is  allowed  to 
profit  from  the  war.  He  cites  the  fact  that 
3  years  ago  there  were  over  7,000  people  in 
England  receiving  an  income  of  over  $25,000 
a  year,  while  today  there  are  only  8C  people 
in  England  receiving  an  Income  of  over  $25.- 
000  a  year.  Mr.  Tobln  tells  us  that  because  the 
people  know  that  there  is  equal  sacrifice  in 
England,  there  are  no  complaints,  as  the 
Government  goes  over  every  class  to  see 
where  each  person  will  be  most  us'iful  in 
England's  war  effort,  and  makes  changes  from 
day  to  day  In  employment. 

Fortunately,  there  is  no  such  shortage  of 
labor  In  our  countn,-  as  there  is  in  England, 
and  unless  the  war  lasts  a  long  time  v.e  shall 
not  have  to  take  many  of  the  extreme  meas- 
ures that  England  has  had  to  take,  but  we 
should  now  lay  down  the  principle  cf  every 
person,  from  the  richest  to  the  pcxjrest.  from 
the  president  of  the  industrial  orgarlzatlon 
to  the  humblest  worker,  serving  In  that  place 
where  that  person  can  be  most  useful,  with 
no  person  profiting  from  the  war. 

Legislation  for  universal  service  and  total 
mobilization  does  not  mean  that  there  will 
be  wholesale  movement  of  people  from  one 
Job  to  another,  without  regard  for  their  cir- 
cumstances, or  that  people  will  be  forced  Into 
Jobs  or  out  of  Jcbs  In  a  manner  that  will 
waste  their  training  or  cause  a  forfeit,  of  the 
workers"  rights.  Any  such  idea  Is  entirely 
erroneous  and  contrary  to  all  experience  in 
Great  BriUin  and  Canada 

The  purpose  of  universal  service  legislation 
is  to  tell  every  person  where  he  can  best 
serve  In  the  war  effort.  The  people  need 
counsel  from  their  Government  rather  than 
compulsion.  They  need  direction  rather  than 
duress.  Compulsory  powers  are  only  for  the 
few  who  refuse  to  act  In  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation.    In  a  democratic  country  like 


ours  people  are  mobilized  by  Invoking  their 
free  will  in  a  cooperative  enterprise. 

As  Woodrow  Wilson  said,  ''The  highest  and 
best  form  of  efficiency  is  the  spontaneous 
c<x)peratlon  of  a  free  people."  Universal 
service  legislation  gives  a  clear  and  authori- 
tative dliective  of  the  obligations  imposed 
on  all  citizens  by  the  war.  It  gives  direction 
and  focus  to  the  energies  of  a  free  people,  a 
people  anxious  to  know  how  they  may  l)est 
serve.  In  civilian  life  to  support  the  men  who 
are  doing  the  fighting 

To  quote  Woodrow  Wilson  again.  "Univer- 
sal service  is  not  a  conscription  of  the  un- 
willing but  selection  from  a  nation  that  has 
volunteered  en  misse  " 

We  must  give  to  the  Government  the  power 
to  make  the  selections,  so  that  every  person 
will  be  doing  the  Job  In  which  that  person 
will  be  making  the  greatest  contribution  to 
the  war  effort. 

It  Is  difficult  for  us  in  the  United  States 
to  realize  that  all  we  hold  dear  hangs  In  tl.e 
balance.  Par  from  the  scenes  of  battle  and 
conflict.  With  none  of  our  cities  as  yet 
bombed,  not  having  heard  the  awftil  shrieks 
and  terrifying  explosions,  not  having  as  yet 
faced  the  ruins,  the  devastation  and  the 
horrors  wrought  by  the  bombing  of  cltle.s 
once  as  free  of  these  things  and  as  peaceful 
as  is  Washington  this  night.  It  is  difficult 
lor  us  to  see  the  vast  danger  that  faces  us. 

It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  know  that  we  have  no 
time  to  loiter  by  the  way.  It  is  difficult  for 
us  to  envision  the  horrors  of  a  world  ruled 
by  Hitler  and  the  Japanese  war  lords.  And 
yet  these  horrors  surpass  by  far  the  tragedy 
of  death.  Annihilation  Is  preferable  to  sub- 
jugation. 

We  In  America  have  one  Job  ahead  of  us. 
Our  Job.  yours  and  mine,  Is  to  win  the  war. 
No  other  task  has  any  Importance  now. 
Neither  life  nor  death  nor  fear  nor  love  nor 
power  nor  riches  weigh  a  jot  or  a  tittle  until 
that  Job  Is  done.  We  must  realize  that  we 
have  put  behind  us  the  pursuits  of  peace,  and 
that  we  are  now  and  henceforth  a  Nation  of 
warriors,  whether  we  be  soldiers  in  our  armed 
forces  or  soldiers  In  civilian  work. 

Either  we  shall  marshal  and  use  our  man- 
power In  the  fullest  measure  and  win  the 
war  In  the  shortest  possible  time,  with  the 
least  possible  cost  in  human  life.  or.  falling 
to  do  this,  we  shall  court  confusion,  we  shall 
invite  defeat  and  the  loss  of  everything  we 
hold  dear. 

We  have  no  other  choice. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  Of   'THK  ;.n::ii:      1  ATES 

Mr.  LANGER  M  P:---'C--i-  in  this 
morning's  mai!  :  '  •  '•  ••!•«(■(!  a  ri-jv  n!  a  re- 
markable n-- ■<  h  -.U;!.!;  VV..S  i:r\A.-<":  -  v 
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l,:ik'  {.'•  ■  ,i:':\i'r]r-  Jmc  w  .".:  ^■•:i<i:\l  ol- 
ficcs  in  Minn*  .^p.^:^  M::-;  ;,r:d  -a  hose 
rrpresor.' ,=  •/.'■  h- r*  :'■  Vv'.i:.!:;. ::.;:;  ■isn  is 
M:  (  :  H  ::  ;ti  (  H'  <;;  he  outstanding 
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1!..    speech  by  John  Branc'   ■-  -         - 
livered  over  the  radio  the  1.        ;  ' 

October,  and  deals  with  ii  "  ^ 
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Views  of  thnso  who,  likr  my.v 
for   the   amf^ndrripnt   that   I   as 
mcu5  consent  to  have  it  publis! 
Congressional  Record  immedu 
lowing  these  remarlts. 

Th»rf  Iving  no  objection,  th' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th 
as  follows: 

The    price-cpiUng    '. 
there  wan  much  coi  '  '> 

and  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  is 
•nd  the  speculation  now  u  whetl 
the  Intent  of  the  compromise  ame 
the   price-celling  bill  will   be  carr 
Whether    It    will    be    Ignored      Th  > 
amendment   to  tha  price-celllns; 
had  the  unanimous  support  of  sui 
raiioi'.s  as  The  National  Oraiij^e.  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Nati 
cil  of  Farmer  Cooperatives    and  th 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Feder 
a   very   simple    amendment — easy 
stand    and    d.fQcult    to    argue    agt 
while  this  amendment  won  approf' 
lower  H<'use  but  had  to  give  way 
promise    amendment    tn    the    Se 
doubtful  that  even  in  the  Judgme 
who  voted   against    It   they   could 
their    own    minds    their    opposlt 
Worthy  ame:;dment. 

This  amendment  was  specific  In 
mandatory  m   Its  provisions  with 
the   method   to   be   used   in    maki 
parity  formula  that  has  been  so 
troversy  for  Mme  time  past       It  { 
plain  understandable  English  that 
parity  for  farm  products  the  cost 
labor  must  be  included. 

The   compromise   amendment, 
finally  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
provision    recommended    by    the 
committee   l>etween    the   House   a 
expressed  in  principle  a  more  fav 
tude  toward  asricullure  than  did  » 
amendment      It  left  out  all  •■  •   r 
Ity  as  such,  but  did  direct  tl.  t 
ahotild  take  into  consideration  the 
farm   cost,   including  labor,   m   hi 
order  establishing  price  oeilines 
however,   mandatory  but   left   the 
the  hands  of  the  President  as  to 
to  which  the  principle  of  farm  cost> 
labor,  should  be  recognized 

In   reading   over   the   tempt)rary 
price   regulation,    which    U   iL-ted 
tion  No  23.  It  IS  worthy  of  note  th 
ence  whatever  or  even  the  slight 
tion   of   recognition   of    the    princ 
lished   tn    the   compromise   amen 
made      Whether  or  not  that  is  a 
of  what  might  be  expected  when 
nent  order  is  placed    in   efTect   Is 
guess 

If  the  principle  enunciated  In  t 
mise  amendment  is  recognized  and 
of  a  permanent  order,  the   com 
be  fully  as  effective  with  respect 
tixre  as  was  the  original  amendm^ 
farm  leaders  are  prone  to  accept 
bility    of    the    principle   of    the 
amendment  t>eing  carried  out  and 
preferred    the    mandatory    provUii 
original  amendment 

This  was  one  of  the  most  bitter 
fought   m    Washington   over   an 
matter      Few  Senators  could  adva 
argument  as  to  why  they  should 
the  amendment  so  much  desired 
groups,   but   the   facts  of  the   casi 
when  the  votes  were  cast  many 
thought  we  cculd  depend  upon  vo 
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Certainly  this  was  one   ti:; 
were    not   fighting   a   t>attle   ». ... 
own    Interests.     In   fact,   on    very 
f     :-.s  f^     farvers  wage  a  selfi?h  f.c! 
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In  the  Nation  that  upon  its  receiving  a  fair 
deal  depends  largely  tije  prosperity  of  other 
groups.  This  was  one  occasion  when  the  In- 
terests cf  our  boys  in  the  Army  and  the  con- 
suming public  of  both  our  Nation  and  our 
Allies  had  more  at  stake  than  the  farmer. 

As  time  goes  on.  this  battle  will  be  marked 
down  m  history  as  a  most  earnest,  unselfish 
iffort  on  the  part  of  agricultural  leaders  to 
jirotect  the  food  supply  so  necessary  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  There  is 
a  question  as  to  whether  there  Will  t>e  suffi- 
cient for  all  to  eat  if  the  matter  of  equality 
In  returns  fcr  human  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  employed  In  agriculture  Is  ignored. 

In  all  history  there  Is  yet  to  be  recorded  an 
Instance  where  an  attempt  to  control  infla- 
tlca  through  regulation  of  price  ceilings  has 
not  fallen  first  and  heaviest  vipon  the  agri- 
cultural groups.  With  the  result  that  a  threat- 
ened scarcity  has  become  a  famine,  followed 
hy  the  wildest  uncontrolled  inflation. 

The  main  factor  in  the  threatened  inflation 
is  not  a  question  cf  present  farm  prices. 
Kiu-m  income  is  still  37  percent  below  the  last 
wartime  peak,  while  the  returns  to  Industrlr.l 
and  defense  workers  is  38  percent  above  the 
ix>ak  of  the  first  World  War  Yet,  with  farm 
prices  nearly  40  percent  below  the  last  World 
War  peak,  living  costs  are  much  higher  now 
than  they  were  at  that  time.  Just  who  is  to 
blame  for  the  inflation  we  now  have  and  the 
threatened  runaway  inflation?  Certainly  not 
the  farmer. 

The  tide  cf  national  sentiment  that  was 
so  aroused  against  the  farmer  during  the  heat 
cf  this  argument  is  starting  to  swing  the 
ether  way.  Many  who  were  vehemently  dis- 
crediting and  arousing  public  sentiment 
against  farm  group.s  now  begin  to  see  the 
folly  of  the  position  they  took.  Every  day 
brings  more  news  of  decreased  production, 
which  under  present  conditions  will  reach 
serious  proportions  before  the  year  of  1943 
IS  past  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  fanners 
willingness  to  produce.  It  is  a  question  of  his 
inability  to  do  so  thrcueh  sheer  lack  of 
strength  on  the  part  of  himself  and  the  family 
he  still  has  at  home  to  carry  on. 

Most  farmers  are  now  putting  In  two  40- 
hour  weeks  m  one,  but  that  additional  effort 
that  Is  new  bring  exerted  by  many  who  are 
physically  unable  to  carry  throvigh  any  long 
Juried  of  time  cannot  overcome  the  loss  cf 
manpower  tha'  has  been  attracted  to  shorter 
hours  and  higher  pmy  in  our  city  centers.  It 
Is  going  to  take  more  manpower  than  is  avail- 
able from  the  family  that  remains  at  home  to 
produce  the  needs  of  this  Nation  and  our 
Allies. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  will  pre- 
s<'nt  Itself  if  and  when  the  drafting  of  man- 
power to  bo  directed  wherever  most  needed 
brings  some  needed  farm  help  to  our  farms 
and  then  we  find  that  the  inequality  in  price 
return,  that  does  not  take  the  item  of  labor 
Into  consideration  as  part  of  the  farm  cost, 
win  make  It  economically  impossible  for  farm- 
ers to  employ  the  labor  even  though  it  is 
brought  to  their  doors.  Remember  that  with 
Imported,  drafted  labor,  there  will  likewise 
Ijecome  effective  provisions  of  some  sort  of 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  that  will  regulate 
hours  and  wages  paid:  and  if  the  sheer  eco- 
nomics of  the  situation  prevent  the  farmer 
from  producing,  the  Nation  is  going  to  be 
short 

Again  let  us  emphasize  the  unselflshness 
and  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  farm 
leaders  of  America  to  forcefully  bring  to  the 
attention  cX  this  Nation  the  need  of  equality 
recognition  for  the  American  fami  producer 

A  pro|X)sal  may  soon  be  before  Congress  to 
use  a  subsidy  payment  to  the  farmer  to  cor- 
rect this  Inequality.  One  wonders  whether 
the  general  public  fully  understands  the 
question  as  to  who  Is  the  recipient  of  the 
benefits  cf  subsidy  payments  when  a  farmer 
re:eives  a  benefit  payment  allotment  as  a 
means   of   equalizing   his  position   with   re- 


spect to  national  income  because  of  the  fact 
that  farm  prices  have  been  held  down  tn 
order  to  avoid  inflation  or  for  other  pui- 
pcses. 

Parity  is  presumed  to  be  expressive  of 
equality  and.  as  applied  to  agriculture,  it  ts 
.•supposed  to  mean  that  the  farmer  is  to  re- 
ceive the  same  financial  return  for  his  efforts 
ns  that  of  other  groups  of  American  society. 
Parity  is  a  much  discussed  v;crd.  but  cer- 
tainly any  dictionary  would  define  the  word 
as  meaning  equality,  and  there  are  few  pec  - 
pie  but  what  in  their  honest  judgment  real- 
ize that  our  present  concept  of  parity  do<s 
not  give  equal  treatment  to  agriculture. 

All  subsidies  or  benefit  payments,  past, 
present,  or  those  contemplated,  are  made  f t  r 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  equality  cr 
true  parity.  Neither  farmers  nor  politiciai  s 
have  a  right  to  expect  more  than  100  pei - 
cent  of  parity  return  for  their  efforts. 
Neither  have  consumers  any  right  to  expe<  t 
that  subsidy  payments,  regardless  of  wheie 
or  to  whom  they  are  made,  should  give  them 
any  advantage. 

As  a  concrete  example  as  to  who  Is  sut- 
sldized  when  subsidy  payments  are  made  to 
farmers  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  recip- 
ients of  a  true  parity  return,  let  us.  for  in- 
stance, take  a  pound  of  butter  and  establis  a 
its  value  on  a  basis  of  equality  or  true  value 
and,  for  argument's  sake,  we  will  say  this 
value  is  50  cents  per  pound,  which  we  will 
say  is  parity.  On  this  premise  any  farmer 
who  sold  his  pound  of  butter  for  the  parit/ 
value  would  be  receiving  50  cents  per  pound 
as  a  return  for  his  efforts  put  forth  in  th? 
production  of  this  pound  of  butter,  which 
according  to  the  theory  and  concept  of  parity 
Is  supposed  to  equalize  the  return  for  hij 
efforts  to  that  of  other  groups  whose  earning; 
are  received  from  whatever  occupation  they 
may  be  engaged  in. 

Then,  as  a  means  of  controlling  inflation 
and  holding  down  the  cost  of  living,  an 
Executive  order  is  set  forth  placing  a  ceiling 
price  that  can  be  charged  for  butter  at  4) 
cents  per  pound  instead  of  50  cents,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  the  consumer  ti 
purchase  a  50-ccnt  value  for  40  cents.  Ther . 
in  order  to  protect  the  farmer's  position  cf 
equality,  a  method  Is  devised  whereby  he  is 
paid  an  additional  10  cents,  which  would 
bring  his  return  for  the  40-cent  consumer's 
purchase  up  to  50  cents. 

Now.  if  we  stop  there  the  farmer  has  had 
his  50  cents,  which  is  supposed  to  be  equality . 
and  certainly  he  ought  to  be  satisfied.  an<l 
the  general  public  will  be  tcld  that  he  has 
had  a  lO-cent-per-pound  subsidy.  When  the 
taxpayers  pay  their  tax  bills  part  of  the  blam- 
for  high  taxes  will  be  loaded  on  the  farmer 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  sub- 
sidized to  the  extent  of  10  cents  per  pound 
and  the  taxpayer  has  had  to  pay  the  bill,  bu: 
let's  see  Just  who  got  the  subsidy. 

If  a  50-cent  value  Is  the  equation  of 
equality  and  the  consumer  is  able  to  buy  thij 
50-cent  value  for  40  cents,  he  has  then  mad ! 
his  purchase  for  10  cents  per  pound  less  than 
the  parity  figure,  which  has  given  the  con- 
sumer a  20  percent  increase  in  his  purchasing; 
power.  Therefore,  the  one  who  was  subsi- 
dized was  the  consumer,  whose  income  wa;; 
equal  to  the  5Q-cent  value  which  he  bought 
for  40  cents,  and  not  the  farmer,  who  sold  a 
50-cent  value  for  40  cei^ts  and  received  a 
benefit  payment  of  10  cents  to  bring  him  up 
to  the  so-called  parity  basis.  Certainly  the 
farmer  was  not  the  one  who  was  subsidized, 
nor  was  inflaticn  thwarted. 

In  these  tim?s  when  all  benefit  or  subsidy 
payments  cannot  be  paid  from  current  Gov- 
ernment income  but  require  additional  bor- 
rowing for  the  full  amount  of  these  pay- 
ments, which  still  further  increases  the  pub- 
lic debt,  there  is  nothing  more  inflationary 
than  the  payment  of  subsidies,  especially 
when  such  sutjsidies  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  constimcr. 
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Address  of  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Gutfey.  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  Meeting  of  Philadel- 
phia Democratic  City  Committee 
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IK   THE  SENAIE  OF 

Thursday.  Oi 

J.I:  Tl'XNELL,  Mr,  Fr-sident,  I  ask 
;  :.  .:.anous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Hit  Appendix  of  tho  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  hv  -lie  distinguished 
Senator  from  P*  nr^-yl'.^r:;.!  ^!:  G"f- 
FEYl  at  a  mceiaig  ct  liit  Pn.iuuLiphia 
Democratic  City  Committee,  at  the 
Acadfniv  if  Mv-ic.  Pl-.iladflphia  Pa.,  on 
Octobt  1    11.  11;42, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
\ras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Democrats,  I  come 
before  you  tonight  in  two  capacities.  As  a 
lifelong  Pennsj'lvanla  Democrat,  who  In  nearly 
half  a  century  of  political  activity  has  never 
failed  to  give  complete  and  whole-hearted 
support  to  all  Democratic  nominees  for  pub- 
lic office,  I  am  vitaliy  Interested  In  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Slate-wide  candidates 
end  the  candidates  for  the  general  assembly. 
I  am  likewise  interested  in  the  reelection  of 
otir  Democratic  Congressmen  and  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Republican  Congressmen  who 
have  obstructed  the  President's  program. 

The  Republican  machine  Is  hoping  that  the 
people  will  be  too  Interested  In  the  war  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  election.  We  nitist  show 
them  that  this  election  is  an  important  and 
necessary  part  of  the  war  effort,  which  It  Is. 
No  one  who  Is  sincerely  Interested  In  helping 
to  win  the  war  will  stay  away  from  the  polls 
next  month.  It's  your  Job  and  my  Job  to 
Impress  that  fact  upon  them,  and  It  should 
be  put  to  them  bluntly. 

It  amounts  to  Just  this:  Before  Pearl  Harbor 
the  Republican  congressional  delegation 
lought.  obstructed,  sabotaged,  and  delayed 
every  effort  President  Roosevelt  made  to  pre- 
pare our  country  for  inevitable  war.  Since 
Pearl  Harbor  it  has  changed  its  tune,  but  it 
hasn't  changed  its  essential  position.  It  still 
hates  Roosevelt.  It  still  welcomes  every 
opportunity  to  hamstring  the  President. 

There  are  some  members  of  the  Republican 
side  who  have  broken  away  and  followed  the 
example  of  Wendell  WiUkie,  rather  than  the 
policies  laid  down  by  the  Republican  strate- 
gists, but  they  are  the  exception  and  none  of 
them  comes  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Republican  machine  is  hoping  that  the 
people  will  forget  the  shameful  record  of 
Pennsylvania's  war  measures  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  apologists  for  these  candidates, 
who  are  now  going  back  to  the  people  for  a 
vote  of  confidence,  argue  that  they  should  not 
be  penalized  because  they  guessed  wrong. 
The  answer  is  that  it  wasn't  a  matter  of  guess- 
work. It  was  deliberate  and  intentional:  it 
Involved  not  one  cr  two  measures  but  every 
measure  the  Resident  proposed  to  strengthen 
cur  armed  forces  and  aid  our  Allies.  It  didn't 
involve  one  or  two  Isolated  Congressmen:  it 
Involved  all  of  them.  It  was  based  upon 
political  bias,  upon  suspicion,  hatred,  and 
distrust  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

New  the  people  are  asked  to  believe,  not 
only  that  these  men  who  failed  in  the  first 
duty  of  statesmanship  should  be  returned  to 
cS:e  as  supporters  of  the  President,  but  that 
they  should  be  returned  In  preference  to 
Democratic  candidates  whose  loyalty  to  the 
President  has  been  proved  and  demonstrated. 


la  iiie  5  years  since  President  Roosevelt 
I  ve  America  Its  flffet  warning  of  war.  in  his 
famous  Chicago  "quarantine"  speech,  he  has 
had  to  contend  with  willful,  blind  men  in 
Ci  ngress  who  fought  him  at  every  turn  on 
t!ie  arms  embargo,  on  selective  servict-.  on 
lend-lease  for  our  Allies,  on  a  long  ILst  of 
measures  proposed  to  strengthen  our  country 
for  the  present  conflict. 

Today,  while  he  is  engaged  in  the  greatest 
task  any  President  has  faced  In  our  entire 
history,  he  is  still  obliged  to  deal  with  these 
same  men.  They  are  still  In  Congress,  and 
unless  the  people  wake  up  to  the  danger  they 
will  continue  to  sit  there. 

It  does  no  good  to  say  that  they  mean 
well,  that  they  are  patriotic  at  heart,  that 
they  are  doing  their  best  according  to  their 
lights.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  they  are  an 
added  burden  upon  a  President  who  already 
has  too  much  to  carry.  They  have  fcught 
him  too  long,  and  too  bitterly,  to  change 
overnight,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  war. 

They  were  appeasers  at  heart  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  while  events  may  temporarily 
change  their  policies  or  their  public  state- 
ments, events  cannot  change  their  convic- 
tions. They  never  believed  in  the  things  we 
are  fighting  for — the  Atlantic  Charti^r  is 
something  alien  to  their  way  of  thiniing. 
The  broad,  true  democracy  Roosevelt  stands 
for  is  in  hopeless  conflict  with  their  concept 
of  government  by  the  privileged  few.  The 
war  hasn't  changed  that;  nothing  can  change 
It. 

It  Is  true  that  the  picture  is  not  all  black 
and  white.  As  I  have  said,  there  are  fome 
Republicans  who  have  loyally  supported  the 
President  in  foreign  affairs  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, but  they  are  not  from  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  other  hand,  Pennsylvania  may  be 
proud  of  the  record  its  Democratic  Congress- 
men have  made.  On  issue  after  Issue  they 
stood  up  to  be  counted,  and  their  loyalty  to 
the  President  never  wavered.  They  were 
elected,  one  and  all,  on  their  pledge  to  sup- 
port the  President,  and  they  kept  faith  with 
their  constituents. 

Your  Philadelphia  Congressmen,  in  par- 
ticular, have  served  with  honor  and  disilnc- 
tion.  It  would  be  a  clear,  definite  loss  to 
the  President,  and  to  his  war  program,  if  any 
one  of  them  were  to  fail  to  go  back.  It's  your 
Job  to  see  that  they  do  go  back,  because  the 
President  needs  them.  He  needs  Congress- 
man Mteks.  He  needs  Congre.ssman  Brad- 
ley. He  needs  Congressman  McGranert. 
He  needs  Congressman  Sacks.  He  needs  Con- 
gressman Sheridan.  He  needs  Congressman 
Smtth. 

I  can  assure  you  that  he  can  get  along  very 
well  without  the  Republican  Congressman 
from  Gcrmantcwn,  Congressman  Hugh  D. 
Scott.  Jr. 

The  election  of  Thomas  Minehart  would 
be  a  clear  notification  to  the  President  that 
Philadelphia  Is  supporting  him  100  percent— 
and  I  am  store  that  is  what  Philadelphia 
wants  to  do. 

The  record  of  your  own  Congressman  here 
stands  out  even  more  brilliantly  in  contrast 
with  the  record  made  by  the  Republicans 
from  your  nearby  counties.  It  is  a  matter 
of  amazement  to  me  that  the  people  of  Dela- 
ware Cuuniy  continue  to  tolerate  "Jim' 
WoLFENDEN  In  Congrcss.  Certainly  no  one 
has  done  more  to  obstruct  the  war  effort  from 
the  beginning,  and  I  doubt  that  anyone  has 
done  less  to  help  it  since  Pearl  Harbor.  I  do 
not  believe  the  people  of  Delaware  County 
are  appeasers,  yet  they  are  represented  by 
one  of  the  worst  appealers  In  the  entire 
Congress. 

The  situation  is  not  much  better  In  Mont- 
gomery County.  While,  undoubtedly,  (Con- 
gressman DrrrEH  has  far  more  ability  than 
his  Republican  friend,  Wolfencen.  that  very 
fact  makes  him  one  of  the  leaders  In  the 
Republican  clique  which  has  never  stopped 
sniping  at  the  President,  war  or  no  war. 


Voters  here  and  all  over  Pennsylvania 
should  be  made  to  realize  that  otir  big  job 
today  i>  !  t:>ve  the  Pre-id' :,i  i.'.l  tl.e  l.tlp 
we  can  v..  non't  hel;.  l..;i.  1-..  ,,. .■-'..:. t;  Ms 
enemies  lu  Congress,  or  by  kecpmg  tlicm 
there.  We  don't  help  him  by  turning  over 
the  power  to  make  war  decisions — and  that 
is  the  main  Job  Congress  has  before  It — to 
men  who  have  been  wrong  in  all  their  paat 
war  decisions.  We  don't  help  him  by  putting 
Into  positions  of  public  power  and  authority 
men  who  have  always  l>ccn  bitterly  opposed 
to  him.  personally  and  politically,  on  domestic 
policy  and  on  foreign  policy. 

Nar  do  we  help  the  President  by  putting 
met.  In  public  oiflce  at  Harrisburg  who  have 
alwiiys  opposed  the  President.  Pennsylvania 
would  be  much  further  along  in  its  war 
mobilization  effort  if  Arthtu  James  were 
not  in  the  Governor  s  chair.  His  shortcom- 
ings as  Governor  were  a  disgrace  in  times 
of  peace;  they  are  a  menace  In  time  of  war. 
I  am  not  going  to  elalxirate  on  the  failure 
of  Arthvir  James  to  give  the  President  the 
kind  of  cooperation  he  sbotild  be  getting  from 
every  governor. 

Clair  Ross,  at  the  Governor's  invitation, 
took  the  trouble  to  point  out  Jtist  a  few  of 
these  shortcomings  publicly,  and  until  James 
has  cleared  his  skirts  of  the  charges  already 
maele — and  still  unanswered — there  Is  no 
point  in  adding  to  them  now. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  about  the 
James  administration's  failure  to  pull  in  har- 
ness With  the  President.  James  doesn't  be- 
lieve in  the  President;  In  fact,  he  suspects 
and  distrusts  everything  the  President  does, 
and  there  can  be  no  loyalty  where  there  is 
no  trust. 

I  know  the  Republican  candidate  for  Oov- 
erncr  very  well.  He  is  one  of  the  few  die- 
hard Tories  left  In  American  public  life. 
There  are  few  Republicans  left  today  who 
would  want  to  abandon  everything  In  the 
New  Deal,  but  Ed  Martin  Is  one  of  them. 
He  is  a  throw-back  to  the  days  of  Penroee 
and  Quay,  when  the  Republican  "plunder- 
bund  "  rode  roughshod  over  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  a  failure  as  Republican  State  chairman. 
But  he  has  never  failed  in  his  devotion  to  the 
Old  Guard,  and  that  was  enough  for  Pew 
and  Grundy. 

My  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Davis,  was  too  "liberal"  for  the  Republican 
leadership.  They  bought  the  Republican 
nomination  away  from  Senator  Davis  be- 
caufe  they  knew  they  could  control  Martin 
and  they  couldn't  be  sure  about  Davis. 

In  reading  the  speeches  of  Ed  Martin,  tell- 
ing of  all  he  Intends  to  do  about  the  war 
effort.  I  believe  I  share  the  thoughts  of  many 
people  who  wonder  why,  if  he  could  be  so 
useful,  he  cho.se  to  request  retirement  from 
the  Army  in  order  to  run  for  political  office 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  counuy  needs 
Its  trained  military  men  in  Its  armed  forces. 
In  I'act.  It  has  been  bringing  them  out  of 
retirement  to  serve.  General  MecArthur  is 
about  Ed  Martin's  age;  Admiral  Leahy  la 
older.  Admiral  Foote  and  Commander  Pen- 
nington, both  high  officials  in  the  Earle  ad- 
ministration, and  both  retired  on  age  from 
the  Navy,  asked  to  be  put  back  in  active 
service  about  the  same  time  Ed  Martin  was 
asking  to  be  let  out. 

I  think  It  boils  down  to  Just  this:  I'  >i 
tin  was  a  good  soldier,  he  should  be   .i.    ..->, 
Army;    If   he   was   a    poor   soldier,   we    may 
exp<>ct  him  to  t)e  a  poor  Governor. 

All  of  you  know  that  Congress  has. been  In 
practically  continuous  war  session  since  last 
December.  As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  it  la 
my  duty  to  stay  close  to  Washington  at  all 
times.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania,  who  are 
my  boss,  expect  me  to  be  at  my  poet  of  duty. 
As  b  result,  I  shall  be  unable  to  engage  as 
actively  In  this  campaign  as  I  have  la  pMt 
cam-Daigns. 

But  I  want  it  clearly  understood,  both  by 
my  friends  and  by  my  p  'liUC«l  opgoMnts. 
that   I    am   wholehearuUly    moftaKtUl^   Um 
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eniirf  Democratic  ticket.    I  have 
full  aupport  to  V.  Clair  Roes,  our 
for  CJovernor.     I  am  for   him   100 
without  reservation  or  quallftcatlor 
to  tee  him  win.     I  want  all  my 
h'  w.n  by  going  cut  on  th 

b  -s  and  fightlnij  tor  his 

I  v.aiit  to  see  Orover  Ladner  c 
preme  court,  and  Judge  Musman 
•uperior  court. 

I    \\ant    to    see   PhUcdelphln's 
rrctignized  by  the  election  ol  Elmer 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

I  want  to  see  Berks  County 
F'  inia  Democracy,  rec 

t  .Virren  Hess  ta  secrt 

alTiitrs. 

And  I  want  to  see  my  good  frli 
my  home  town.  Miss  Inez  Pec'.,  of 
seated  in  the  Huuae  as  Pennsylvai 
fres!<woman  at  Large 

I  have  spoken  on  the  need  for  lo 
Teit  Congreaamen  In  this  crisis, 
want  to  stress  the  need  for  elect lo 
craiic    members    of.    the    State 
house  cf   repres^-niatives.     Just   . 
Roosevelt  needs  the  support  uf  t 
will    O»ivernor   Ross   need   the    su 
Democratic    general    asaembly    to 
ward  his  pr»>gram 

We  hsve  a  big  Job  ahead  of  us 
publican  machine  is  well  organized 
ft  tremendou!!  pay  roll  in  the  State 
oflk^s      It  has  a  barrel  of  money 
support   cf   moat  of   the   Stat*?  s 

Our    organization    i*    good,    and 
proving  a^  we  mcve  on  toward  el 
but   we  cant   begin   to  match   th« 
can  machines  pay  roll.     As  (or 
Democratic  Party  ia  always  poor — . 
m«n  s  party. 

Except  for  the  Philadelphia  Roc 
few  other  papers  <>ca tiered  thminfh 
we    have    no    newspaper    sup 
the  name     But  all  this  \^  n 
have  been  In  the  same  situation  m  i 
campaign,   and  we   have  won    In  s 
We   win   win    again,   and   for   the 
son      We    stand    for    principle?    w 
something  to  the  p)eop!e. 

And  in  this  campaign  we  have  a 
Win   the  war  and  secure  a  Just 
peace,  and  a  stable  post-war  tco 
will    s^mre   us   from  another   Repu 
pros-sio.'i      In  order  to  do  that,  we 
port    the  President   to   the  utmo? 
way  to  support  the  President  is  t( 
fncnds,   not    his   enemies,   to   publ 

The  President  has  kept  faith 
Let  us  keep  faith  with  him.  by  givl 
he!p  he  needs  tc  do  the  Job 

And    let    us    realize    that    .1. 
a    second   front   on   election 
our  Job  to  clear  away   the  Rtpub 
trafjs  and   gun  emplacements  in 
end  on  Capnol   Hill   at   Harris 
tne    President    can    (eel    assured 
loyal  support  behind   him   while 
with  the  war 

Thw  u  our  duty,  and  oi:r  oppor; 
aervice  to  our  Commonwealth  and 
try. 
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of  the  Republic  of  China,  delivered  a 
notable  address  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York  City,  on  (Dctober  10,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  China  Relief. 
The  address,  which  was  made  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Chinese  Republic,  is  of  outstanding  char- 
acter and  contains  matter  which  I  am 
confident  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Sen- 
ators and  Membtrs  of  the  House.  It  is 
an  eloquent,  splendid  tribute  to  the  Chi- 
nese Republic  and  the  Chinese  people. 
I  feel  that  all  America  admires  the  heroic 
struggle  the  Ctjinese  people  have  been 
making  for  the-  past  4  or  5  years  and 
that  this  address  is  a  worthy  memorial 
of  their  courage  and  their  gallantry,  and 
voices  the  hope  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Nations  for  a  great  triumph  on 
the  part  of  China.  I  ack  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Soongs  address  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  am  dellfhted  to  s^p^ak  under  the  au.spices 
cf  the  United  China  Relief,  which  has  done 
and  IS  doing  ?o  much  to  ei^courage  the  people 
o(  China  by  bringing  them  direct  and  active 
assistance  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States 

Tins  u  the  day  China  cherishes  as  the 
Double  Tenth— the  tenth  day  cf  the  tenth 
month.  Octoljer. 

It  Is  the  day  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence—  the  day  when  Sun  Yat-sen  pro- 
claimed the  Republic  of  China — the  begin- 
ning of  the  people's  century  in  Asia — our 
Fourth  of  July. 

But  October  10  Is  a  Fourth  of  July  only  31 
years  old 

It  represents  the  daring  not  of  our  remote 
ancestors  but  cf  our  own  fathers — and  of 
many  men  now  living. 

The  men  who  today  are  the  leaders  of  the 
state  and  heads  of  families  in  China  are  the 
vtry  young  men  who  on  that  day  of  October 
10  pledged  to  Dr.  Sun  himself  their  lives,  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor. 

These  years  in  China  are  what  the  era  of 
the  founding  fathers  were  to  you. 

The  tcrch  of  democratic  ideahsm  and  the 
revolutionary  faith  of  the  Chinese  founding 
fathers  was  thrown  to  them  from  the  fathers 
of  your  own  Fourth  of  July.  Dr.  Sun  was 
American-educated  and  took  his  inspiration 
from  the  early  American  patriots  who  also 
were  not  afraid  to  create  new  worlds. 

No  Chinese  patriot,  however  blinded  by  his 
devotion,  will  claim  that  China  has  fully 
realized  her  own  democratic  faith.  In  1911 
there  was  in  China  hardly  any  preparation 
for  representative  government  and.  except  for 
the  few  leaders,  scarcely  any  one  had  the 
slightest  notion  of  how  a  democracy  operates. 

As  Dr.  Sun  used  to  say.  mortals  and  their 
Institutions  do  not  spring  to  life  in  full  ma- 
turity. They  must  grow  from  humble  begin- 
nings They  will  leurn  only  by  their  mistakes, 
until  in  the  process  of  trial  and  error,  hu- 
manity advances. 

We  had  to  try  to  develop  in  a  few  years 
from  a  medieval  empire  to  a  modern  democ- 
racy against  Incessant  intrigue  and  finally 
military  attack  of  a  Japan  who  wanted  no 
democracy  in  Asia 

But  for  ail  our  mistakes  and  dilBculties  cur 
democracy  made  us  a   unified  nation. 

For  5  years  a  united  Ch:iiu  has  kept  fight- 
ing—flghting  m  a  way  military  men  cf  mag- 
nificently equipped  armies  do  not  always  un- 
derstand— fighting  in  the  irregtilar  way  In 
which  revolutionary  armies  without  equip- 
ment have  always  had  to  fight:  fighting  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  George  Washington  s 
a.Tnles  had  to  fight,  retreating,  retreating, 
Bixl  retreating,  past  thi.-  very  ?pot,  from  the 
defeat  of  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  lo  the 


victory  of  the  Battle  of  Trenton;  fighting  with 
Wits  against  Japanese  mechanized  forces 
asking  everything  that  even  your  marines  can 
give 

When  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  became  at  war  with  Japan  we  thought 
the  end  cf  our  fi-hting  was  near. 

But  today  the  Japanese  are  stronger  than 
ever  in  the  Far  East;  and  our  supply  base  la 
Burma  is  gone. 

Ambassador  Grew  has  had  to  live  with  the 
Japanese  during  these  critical  war  years.  No 
one  tells  better  than  he  what  fanatically  de- 
termined fighters  and  implacable  foes  they 
are.  and  how  dangerously  strong  and  men- 
acing to  you  cs  well  as  to  tis. 

\Vhy  do  the  Chinese  kefp  fighting  a  foe  as 
strong  as  that — despite  democratic  reverses? 
Because  thev  have  a  revolutionary  faith  in 
themselves?     Yes. 

But  also  oecause  they  have  a  revolutionary 
faith  m  you.  the  democracy  you  Americans 
stand  for  and  your  courage  to  build  new 
worlds.  Because  they  are  sure  that  the  kind 
of  a  world  that  the  American  revolution  and 
the  Chinese  revolution  can  together  create 
will  be  a  world  in  which  Chinese  children  can 
live  as  well  as  American  children. 

What  do  they  ask  in  return  for  that  faith 
In  you? 

If  I  could  sum  it  up  In  a  sentence  I  would 
say  that  what  they  want  in  return  Is  a  revo- 
lutionary faith  on  your  part — revolutionary 
faith  m  yourselves  and  in  the  pcssibillties  cf 
democracy  and  your  democratic  allies — faith 
enough  to  let  yourselves  and  the  other  prin- 
cipal United  Nations  start  now — realisti- 
cally— to  build  the  kind  of  democratic  world 
that  can  stay  democratic  after  this  conflict 
Is  over. 

They  want  to  see  action  begun  now  to  real- 
ize the  resolve  of  your  great  President,  which 
Is  also  the  resolve  of  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  about  the  United  Nations  and 
democracy  and  the  four  freedoms — for  Asia 
as  well  as  for  Europe  and  the  Americas. 

In  announcing  on  this  auspicious  day  that 
the  United  States  Government  Is  prepared 
promptly  to  negotiate  a  treaty  for  the  imme- 
diate relinquishment  of  extraterritorial  rights 
In  China,  and  for  the  settlement  of  related 
questions,  thereby  giving  recognition  to 
China's  new  status,  the  President  has  again 
evinced  his  deep  understanding  of  the  polit- 
ical sentiments  of  an  aroused  Asia. 

There  Is  no  question  for  the  Chinese  as  to 
China's   future. 

To  t)eat  off  the  Japanese  we  have  fought 
and  endured  for  5  years;  it  may  well  take  us 
another  5  years,  but  the  common  people  of 
China  as  well  as  their  leaders  do  not  even 
think  cf  defeat. 

We  know  that  any  people  with  resources 
and  manpower  can— at  a  price  to  their  civili- 
zation— become  militarily  strong.  We  re- 
member that  we,  lik2  other  nations,  have  at 
times  been  the  world's  best  soldiers,  best 
manufacturers,  best  Inventors,  and  that  we 
are  going  through  a  national  renaissance  as 
well  as  a  war. 

But  we  do  not  want  military  power;  after 
victory  we  want  lasting  peace. 

Because  this  new  China  has  su.Tered  more 
from  agprefsion  than  perhaps  any  other  na- 
tion still  free — because  it  does  feel  Its  own 
potential  strength— because  as  the  newest 
convert  to  democracy  the  democratic  dream  is 
strong  within  us — we  want  to  do  something 
now  so  that  the  society  cf  the  future  will 
not  have  to  be  an  armed  camp. 

From  this  stems  the  natural  desire  cf 
China  to  see  set  up.  as  quickly  as  possible, 
an  executive  council  of  the  United  Nations. 
and  to  help  to  evolve  therefrom  a  workable 
world  order,  an  International  Instrument 
fully  capable  of  dispensing  Justice  and  en- 
forcing law  and  order  among  nations  dur- 
ing, as  well  as  after,  the  war. 

Wa  know  from  bitter  experience  that  no 
forward  planning— post-war  or  otherwise — 
Is  T  orth  the  effort  unless  a  realistic  machin- 
ery for  collective  security— for  freedom  from 
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fear — caii  be  dcvc;,.,pod  and  he  .r*  ;:•;;  .  work- 
ing before  this  war  ends  and  \^!..,'  t:i.  prt^- 
sures  of  war  make  It  possible  K  i  s\:ch  >  icr- 
atlon  to  catch  hold. 

The  ghost  of  the  Lp  iirip    of   Nations  does 
not  daunt  us  Chinese      V. v  :,.ive  thoUKht  per- 
haps the  most  about  Its  failure   ber;,  .--    u. 
wore  the  first  and  the  most  grievou.'-  vi,  *..::i 
of  that  failure.     It   was  on  the  rock  of  the    I 
Manchurlan   Incident — at  which   time  I  was    | 
charged  by  my  government  with  the  direc- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy — that  the   League 
foundered,    and   this   war   beean   for    you   as    | 
well  as  for   us. 

But  we  know  that  the  Leacn''  la,;  ri  t   i   a 
very  concrete  reason,  because  the  two  great    1 
powers  which  controlled  it  and  could  prevent 
action  by  It  did  not  believe  It  was  necessary 
for  their  own  security. 

That  Is  not  the  situation  today. 
Today  those  powers  which  did  not  feel  the 
League  useful  to  safeguard  their  own  security, 
and  you  who  felt  it  even  less  necessary  for 
your  own  security,  have  to  recognize  that 
international  order  and  collective  security 
have  become  essential  for  the  survival  of 
strong  states,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of 
weaker  ones.  Today  an  aggressor  left  alone 
in  his  preparations  can  get  a  death  Jump  on 
a  strong  state,  as  well  as  a  weak  one. 

A  second  difference  from  the  League  is  that 
this  time  we  can  form  our  International  soci- 
ety while  we  are  still  fighting  the  war. 

Undoubtedly  much  of  the  trouble  with  the 
League  was  that  it  was  formed  after  and  not 
durUig  the  first  World  War  when  the  Allied 
Nations  no  longer  had  to  find  answers  to  the 
thousand  and  one  reasons  wliy  men  do  not 
want  to  cooperate.  Men  learn  to  cooperate 
only  by  having  to  do  it.  and  the  only  time 
when  they  will  practice  at  it  is  when  they 
doubt  whether  they  can  survive  if  they  don't. 
Tlie  new  world  order,  like  the  Chinese  Re- 
public, and  like  all  human  institutions,  will 
never  be  realized  until  we  start  it,  and  we 
shall  never  be  more  ready  for  starting  it  than 
now.  Under  the  Impact  of  the  terror,  the 
sacrifices,  and  the  suffering  we  are  going 
through,  we  are  seeing  more  clearly  than  ever 
before — and  perhaps  more  clearly  than  we 
ever  shall  again — the  crying  necessity  of  a 
new  world  order.  If  we  cannot  compose  our 
differences  now  with  all  that  we  hold  dear  at 
stake,  what  chances  are  there  later  when 
exhaustion,  mutual  recriminations,  and  cyni- 
cism at  the  end  of  the  war  paralyzes  common 
action? 

We  cannot  oppose  to  the  onward  surge  of 
the  Nazis  and  the  Japanese  a  mere  negative 
attitude,  the  vindication  of  the  Nine  Power 
Pact,  the  defense  of  the  status  quo  of  the 
British  Empire,  or  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  United  States. 
We  must  give  to  our  young  men  who  are 
called  on  to  sacrifice  a  flaming  mission  of  a 
new  world  order  and  begin  to  make  that  mis- 
sion come  true  now.  Against  a  fanatic  faith 
In  supermen,  we  must  oppose  a  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  for  common  men. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  war  more  terrible, 
more  all-embracing  than  the  last,  and  to  the 
millions  of  the  Chinese  and  Russian  dead  will 
be  added  millions  of  American  and  British 
dead  before  we  are  through.  Are  these  to  die 
in  vain;  after  victory  shall  we  have  nothing 
better  to  offer  our  peoples  than  universal  ex- 
haustion to  be  followed  In  a  few  years  by 
still  another  war?  Or  shall  «■  :.  ;  brgin  at 
once,  here  and  now.  to  make  v.li.;i  will  prove 
to  be  the  great  advance  in  human  history, 
the  emergence  of  a  world  order? 

China  has  known  the  depth  of  suffering; 
she  means  not  only  to  win,  but  to  keep  her 
arms  bright  after  the  war. 

Through  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
she  pledges  those  arms  to  her  comrades  of 
this  war  to  be  used  not  In  furtherance  cf 
nationalistic  ambitions  but  to  help  uphold 
the  new  world  of  Justice  and  freedom. 
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This  thoughtful,  sympathetic,  and  elo- 
quent addrr-<:  roncluded  with  an  an- 
nouncenv  ':;  'ha*  b'  ginning  next  Monday, 
0>t-b  :  I'J  Taba;:  al.t  r  will  no  longer 
be  Ci.i>.-t<;  ,1^  a..*:.  tru;;..^s.  but  that  the 
exont  ;'a':rn.  which  'Ia/s  h^w  so  well 
tr.rw  d  \\  r.  with  the  appio'v  ui  of  the 
P.:  M.;'  :.-.  b'  planted  tla  n: 

This  announcement  prvt-  :r.r  a  special 
satisfaction,  because  in  try  .^  n  f  Rhode 
Island  a  large  element  c;  t:.-  p  irbation 
consists  of  pt :  r.i  born  in  Italy,  or  of 
Itahan  d^.'^c  r.L  and  I  have  had  occasion 
iv  k-.-.i.w  '  1  ibiMi-  loyalty  to  their  :a  w  bicime 
at^ri  r''<  Vv'  (''■  '.III',  ry ,  *  \>-n 
tlicy  i:avc  iiL-  b'''"  :t:e 
manner  provided  by  :aw 
I  wa.s  so  impres>'  (i  '*^ 
cf  the  term  "alien  cr.-  :r, 
these  people  that  on  .. 
wrote  the  Attorney  Gi  1 
change  which  he  lia.^  .la. 
There  beme  rai  cw-  \  • 
was  ordered  ti  b-  p: .: /o 
as  follows : 

On  his  way  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean — to 
India  as  he  supposed — Columbus  looked  first 
for  Japan,  that  fabulous  island  he  had  read 
about  In  the  book  of  Marco  Polo.  In  1492. 
finding  Japan  was  not  as  easy  as  It  was  In 
1942  for  General  Jimmy  DooUttle  and  his 
squadron  cf  bombers.  Columbus  had  but 
little  Informiv ;  r  Yet  he  was  doing  better 
than  he  knew  li.  was  on  his  way  to  some- 
thing Infinitely  betier  than  finding  Japan. 
After  his  time,  other  men  informed  the  world 
that  he  had  discovered  America. 

On  this  day  the  people  of  a  hemisphere 
look  back  through  the  march  of  those  four  and 
a  half  centuries  to  honor  the  questing  mind 
and  courageous  spirit  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus that  led  men  across  the  western  ocean. 
But  we  in  America  do  more  than  repeat  the 
praises  of  a  hero;  for  It  Is  also  our  way  of 
acknowledging,  within  ourselves,  the  great 
gift  of  the  land.  In  the  land,  our  heritage 
begins.  The  freedom  we  are  now  helping  to 
defend  In  far  places  of  the  world  has  root  In 
Its  very  soil.  Between  us  and  this  good  earth 
of  ours  the  l>ond  is  more  than  material; 
there  has  been  a  give  and  take  of  something 
dearer  to  us  than  goes  Into  the  working  of 
mines  or  the  growing  of  crops. 

This  is  so.  I  think.  In  all  countries  where 
men  are  now  flehtme  to  defend  their  liberty. 
Sooner  than  give  up  this  precious  privilege, 
they  would  go  down  flehtlng;  yet  they  cannot 
count  that  freedom  wen  until  the  very  ground 
Is  free  beneath  their  feet. 

No  people  knows  as  well  the  m'^f-.rstne  of  a 
liberated  land,  none  feels  the  loi.-  :  tr  hs  ter- 
ribly, as  the  nuia  n  v>.h:ch  has  had  it  and  lost 
it.  There  h:c  an.  :.e  you,  many  men  and 
,.v'  ■;  :.  '.v!.  i  ]''■.'  fi  -shh-  :::'■■■■  V,-;;-  Italy. 
a;.v;t.  ..M'  :■■..-:(•■  "b..  c;.ll  in:-.:  c.:i  :  Pa.v  their 
own.    \V;ihm  then,  burns  the  pride  of  a  peo- 


ple, who  time  and  again,  ai.>b€  to  itt.v  u.e 
arms  of  tiie  Invader  of  their  soil,  armlea  of 
Spain,  of  France,  of  Austria  Throuirb;  gen- 
erations these  defenders  fuuc  .1;  .ost. 
Yes;  they  failed  and  were  crushed.  t3ui  the 
unresting  love  for  a  land  that  was  theirs 
would  not  quiet,  would  not  let  them  put  dowu 
their  weapons  and  resign  themselves,  as 
Dante  once  expressed  it.  "to  aavor  the  aalt 
of  the  bread  of  others,  and  know  how  hard  a 
road  the  going  up  and  down  another's  stairs. '• 
They  fought  until  they  could  lose  no  more, 
and  then  the  dream  was  theirs.  Late  In  the 
last  century  Italy  bad  won  her  Independence. 
The  land  was  free. 

Free  and  united;  but  now  that  dream  is 
gone,  and  in  the  halls  of  Rome  a  Jackal  cow- 
ers. But  the  seed  of  liljerty  is  too  deep  m 
Italian  grovind.  the  growth  is  too  sturdy  to  t>« 
uprooted.  There  are  too  many  reminders. 
There  are  great  names,  far  in  a  glorious  past, 
that  come  back  to  stir  the  memory  of  the 
present. 

To  you  of  that  other,  braver  Italy,  to  the 
6.000.000  Americans  born  of  her  people,  and 
to  those  other  millions  wlio  may  hear  our 
%-oices  across  the  sea,  there  is  need  but  to  re- 
call those  nan^e=,  and  the  dream  rannnt  die: 
Dante  himscl; ,  t-n.ik^'r  <■:  :.r.i  >:",,  .  :  1.:/.:,- 
uity;  Galileo,  wa  :rr 
heard  the  comn;:s:.d 
lent,  and  would  nc 
Michelangelo,  Tasso  A  .  h  ^ 
men  who  searched  and  foun 
the  liberation  of  man's  spirit 

Let  us  glance  back  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  There  on  a  bank  of  the  T:h"r 
Garibaldi,  hopelessly  outnumbered 
French,  his  shirt  ht.-p.t 
of  his  own  legic:.:.a;:' - 
his  council  who  woui; 
cnrtng,  "He  who  Btib  .* 
him  follow  me,"  and  < 
guerrilla  fashion,  fr  r 
through  conquercci  I 
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*  a:  "Why  (?(.  ■. 
ging  for  little  or  nothing?  I  pro;-L>f  '.a 
demand  a  constitution. "  Out  of  y.uc'n  t- 
Italy,  the  nation,  was  shaped.  Like  ra: 
Nation,  that  Italy  had  the  memory  ( i  ■ 
which  marked  her  as  a  land  of  the  fr*  t 
Italians  have  pr. an  ns  ariia.  iiaii  h^;:ta 
theme  of  freedom 
off  of  oppres>a:  :. 
literature,  in  a.:  :  :a 
being,  renascence — • 
a  bright  thread  bind, 
the  world.  While  our  own  American  Revo- 
lutionists were  rising  to  the  consciousness  of 
their  destiny.  Alflerl  was  crying  out  to  his 
people  in  Rome: 

"The  seeds  of  liberty  may  be  suppressed 
By   spilling   human  blood,   but   not   extin- 
guished. 
And  oftentimes  from  blood  they  shoot  again 
With  fresh  luxuriance." 

When  America  was  building  a  nation  after 
her  newly  won  Independence.  I.  i  :  !i  gave 
voice  to  the  bitter  wistfulness  of  lu..;, ,  s-omg : 

"Unhappy  he  who  dies  in  war  not  for  bis 
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W;tttin  a  Tew  day*  20  years 
p(iv4d  •tr.ce  Miiisolinl  marched  fin  Rome 
To  the  people  of  Italy  they  have  bp^n  years 
of  revcljucn.  tragic  ar.d  ever  m: 
The  plague  of  faicum  overran 
mcmpnt  ' 
put<t-«'ar 

nariori    Wna    .  but    sure; 

It    <  verran    I  .ceaiing    it- 

purpose  by  talk  of    "work,  c 
p;ine  "    BLany  fell  for  those  la:    . 
to  se*   the  criminal   "cuntrabbaiicc 
and  tyranny  that  they  covered 

Sotn   theae   people  cf    Italy   beea^ 
the    product   of    their    lat)or, 
»r.d    the   youth   of   their   cou 
U»ele»A    wars       They    witnes^d     ti 
rattiir.i?    «r>.t:cs    of    this    prancing 
they  listened  to  the  bombast  of  h.s 
whiie    t32:a  piled   up  and    the   coiiitr>'  was 
drained   to  aatufy  the  ambition  of   a  single 
man 

Through  the  thin  ahell  of  a  new  industrial 
order  the  fraud  of  fascism  'f~, 
The  p-opJe  cf  Italy  did  not 
were  di£turt>ed  They  were  uii* 
trade  their  nations  birthright  for  that  par- 
ticular pc.ttage  Their  peace  and  tielr  free 
dom  were  icxi  high  a  price  to  pay  or  a  few 
apartment  bouaea.  a  new  batch  ol  railroad 
tlmetablea  Tney  raw  their  coun'  ry  being 
maneuvered,  ever  cloaer  aa  the  yeai  s  passed 
to  the  vortex  of  an  agjresaors  wai 
waa  the  strength,  the  dignitv  cf 
ration  that  had  been  prcm. 
linl.  the  Fascist :>  A  proud  y 
here  was  their  Iend?r.  cringinu.  wiiting  for 
crumbs  from  the  table  cf   the  Fuetirer 

Today  the  people  of  luly  are  sict  of  faa 
rlsm    sick  of  MuasoUnl.  and  particu  arly  sick 
of  Adolf  Hitler      In  their  heart.s  is 
of  the  sad.  prophetic  lines  that  Byrfn  loved 
warning  Italy  not  to  Ut — 

••     •     •     the  stranger's  sword 
Be  tiiy  sad  weapon  of  defense.  anc|  so 
Victor    or    vanqilshed.    thou    the 
friend  or  foe  ' 

We  are  in  an  age  when  unarmed  civilian 
populations  can  no  longer  hope  t  >  match, 
with  sheer  courage,  the  machine  gt  ns  cf  an 
army  of  conquest.  Gcoded.  tortuied.  they 
rear  their  heads  and  iry  The  huniliation 
becomes  more  thin  proud  and  blttef  patriots 
c.:.n  bear  A  i;old-t>edecked  c 
O-stapo  is  shot  in  Pari*  A  g: 
Is  given  a  do«?  cf  his  own  medic iiu 
Slovakia      But  there  follows  onlv 
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as  compatriot?,  hostages  in  Nazi  hdnds,  are 
killed  a  hundred  (or  one  in  reprisal  This  is 
the  answer  cf  criminal.*,  and  the  Nj  zls  have 
made  it  theirs.  The  crime  is  system  itic  ma- 
chinelUte.  For  a  'ime  it  puts  off  thr  reckon- 
ing 

But  no  matter  how  deadly  the  machines 
men  fsahion.  there  remains  an  are*  of  the 
spirit  which  they  canr.ct  reach  In 
which  has  tasted  of  f.  .  : 
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heedless  of  bullets.  It  persista.  it  must  as- 
teri  Itself:  and  if  reed  be.  In  the  end  It  will 
make  the  machine  Its  own  to  command. 

Here  In  America  we  are  building  that  ma- 
chine Here  in  America  some  600.000  Itali- 
ans, technically  alien  enemies,  are  joining 
millions  of  Americans  of  Italian  parentage. 
In  the  building  of  it  They  are  working  side 
by  side  r.lth  other  millions  who  have  In  them 
the  blood  cf  the  French,  the  Norwegians, 
the  Belgians,  the  Elutch.  the  Pcles.  the  Gree'«, 
and  the  o'her  conquered  peoples  of  Etircp>e, 
To  amass  the  full  mi?ht  of  this  new  machine 
in  ai:  !».-.  va  t  proportions  is  taking  time.  To 
bring  its  weight  to  bear  upon  the  enemy  will 
tike  more  time — ye.=  .  and  more  sacrifices  by 
cur  people,  more  cf  the  lives  of  cur  men. 
But  not  these  nor  any  other  cost  ol  victory 
will  stop  us  new. 

Fascism  stjnds  In  mortal  fear  of  revolt. 
That  13  why  in  Italy  today  an  unarmed 
civilian  population  Is  staring  into  the  bar- 
rels cf  machine  guns — Nazi  guns  brought 
Into  their  country  by  special  invitation  of 
Bsnito  Mus^clinl.  Tha»  Is  why  storm  troop- 
ers patrol  the  streets  and  the  Gestapo  lurks 
In  the  byways.  The  "strong  man"  of  Italy 
has  hidden  himself  behind  a  curtain  of  Ger- 
man steel. 

But  the  revolt  against  Italian  fascism,  nev- 
ertheless, cannot  be  kept  down.  It  has  al- 
ready started.  Here  in  the  United  States  In 
ATPrican  buildings  and  American  factories. 
Italians — thoufands  upon  thousands  cf 
them — arc  already  in  revolt  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mussolini.  By  their  labors  they 
ar?  flshtlng  this  man  who  has  betrayed  and 
declared  war  upon  them  By  their  own  hands 
they   ar?   hastening  his   defeat. 

To  America  and  to  the  United  Nations  this 
resistance  to  fascism  means  more  guns  for 
cur  foldiers,  more  ships  for  our  sailors,  mora 
tanks,  planes,  and  bomba.  It  is  important 
to  America:  yes.  even  more  Important  than 
the  acccunta  that  come  to  tis  of  unrest  on 
enemy  soil.  Oiu  production  of  war  ma- 
terials muat  not  lag  The  need  is  huge  and 
we  must  keep  abreast  of  it  Every  extra 
man-hcur  of  labor  for  ctir  factories,  on  our 
railroads  and  farms  Is  vital  now.  Any 
American  who  fails  to  recognize  this  fact 
injures  the  cetise  of  the  United  Nations  in 
cur  common  ail-out  war  effort. 

In  that  body  of  loyal  workers  there  are 
those  who  have  (;lven  mere  than  their  labor. 
Into  the  war  against  the  Axis  they  have  sent 
their  own  tons.  Th3se  .\mcricans  cf  Italian 
ancestry  will  help  Italy  again  to  become  a 
free  nation.  In  i?ach  division  of  the  United 
States  Army  nearly  500  soldiers,  oa  the  aver- 
age, are  the  soni;  cf  Italian  Immigrants  to 
America  Many  more  are  of  older  Italian 
origin.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  these 
men  are  abundantly  repres?nted  In  the  list 
cf  heroes  who  have  been  decorated  for 
bravery  since  December  7.  1941. 

One  of  these  men.  Lt.  WiUibald  C  Bianchl. 
charged  an  enemy  machine-gun  nest  on 
Bataau  PenmsvUa  He  was  wounded  but  he 
silenced  the  Jup  pillbox  with  hand  grenades. 
Then  he  climbed  on  top  of  a  tank  and 
manned  an  antiaircraft  gun  Again  he  wes 
wounded  But  h<  went  on  fighting  until  he 
was  hit  a  third  time  and  disabled  He  was 
awarded  the  ConKressional  Medal  of  Honor 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Gen  Douglas 
MacArthur  I  cou.d  tell  ycu  of  mary  others — 
Salvatore  Battagliii.  now  carried  as  "missing 
In  action  in  the  central  Pacific."  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Crofs  for  his  part 
In  a  torpedo  attaclt  in  the  battle  of  Midway: 
and  Sgt.  Gecrge  3raga.  who  made  a  dash 
across  no  m.ans  U.nd  on  Bataan  Peninsula, 
running  a  gantlet  c  f  machine-gun  fire  to  give 
vital  information  .o  Americans  holding  an- 
other position.  It  Is  a  long  list  and  an  in- 
spiring one  It  dees  not  surprise  me  that 
this  is  so.     Perhapi  It  surprises  Mussolini. 

Surely  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  these 
bcvi  are  making  the  same  sacrifice,  surely 
Ihcir  feeling  about  it  can  be  no  different  from 


that  cf  other  fathers  and  mothers  who  are 
citizens  of  this  country.  They,  too.  would 
like  to  be  citizens  of  America.  Had  It  not 
been  for  the  barrier  of  the  literacy  test,  almost 
without  exception  they  would  have  become  so 
long  ago. 

It  IS  for  this  reason  that  I  have  recom- 
mended enactment  of  a  bill  which  Is  now 
under  consideration  In  Congress.  By  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  an  alien,  who  is  otherwise 
eligible,  will  be  granted  citizenship  without 
taking  the  literacy  test,  provided  he  Is  50 
years  of  age  or  elder,  and  provided  that  he 
came  to  this  country-  before  July  1,  1924. 
and  has  lived  here  continuously  since.  This 
measure  would.  I  think,  remove  the  greatest 
single  d.fficulty  that  has  stood  in  the  way  of 
citizenship  for  a  large  number  of  the  older 
ger.eralicn  of  Italians  who.  in  ail  other  re- 
spects, have  made  this  country  their  own. 
Seme  200.C0D  Italians  wculd  be  aflected  by 
this  new  law. 

I  know  the  problems  of  the  people  of 
Italian  origin  who  are  living  in  this  country. 
I  know  their  heritage  and  background,  their 
hopes  and  ambitions.  For  a  long  time  I  have 
kncwn  what  their  loyalties  are.  When  war 
brclte.  10  months  ago.  and  they  were  dsclarcd 
alien  enemies.  I  knew  time  wculd  tell  the 
stcry  of  these  loyalties  better  than  any  words 
of  mine,  any  assurances  or  prcd.ctlons  that 
I  could  make.  Nevertheless,  I  said  then,  and 
I  have  repeatedly  said  since,  that  there  was 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  these  600. COO  Italian  alien  enemies 
were  not  enemies  at  ail. 

Experience  has  borne  me  out.  We  now 
have  the  results  of  10  months  of  an  un- 
precedented exercise  of  wartime  vigilance. 
We  have  watched  these  Italians,  these  sc- 
called  alien  enemies,  we  have  Investigated, 
we  have  acted  on  the  slightest  impulse  cf 
doubt  We  have  taken  no  chances.  And 
what  do  we  find'  We  find  that  out  of  the 
total  of  600.000  persons  there  has  been  cause 
to  Intern  only  223.  or  fewer  than  one- 
twentieth  of  1  percent. 

The  test  of  time,  of  actual  performance. 
was  essential.  We  wanted  proof.  We  were 
right  In  requiring  It.  But  now  the  proof 
has  been  given,  and  the  stigma  of  alien 
enemy  would  be  unfortunate  from  now  on, 
not  only  in  name:  If  continued  against  the 
Italian  population  of  this  country  It  would 
be  unfortunate  indeed. 

I  have  an  announcement  to  make  to  you 
tonight  that  comes  as  a  result  of  the  splen- 
did showing  the  Italians  of  America  have 
made  in  meeting  this  test.  It  also  comes 
as  the  fulfillment  of  my  own  hopes,  the 
ccnsummatlon  of  a  pro.'ect  that  has  been 
very  close  to  my  heart.  I  now  announce  to 
vou  that  beginning  October  19.  a  week  from 
today.  Italian  aliens  will  no  longer  be  classed 
as  alien  enemies.  From  that  time  on  the 
excneration  which  they  have  so  well  earned 
will  be  granted  them.  With  the  approval 
of  the  President,  I  have  today  issued  the 
following  order: 

•Section  30  2  of  the  regulations  control- 
ling travel  and  other  conduct  of  enemy 
nationalities  Is  amended  by  adding  thereto 
paragraph  (fi.  so  that  It  will  readi  'Classes 
of  persons  not  required  to  comply  with  these 
regulations  1 

"•(f)   Any  alien  of  Italian  nationality.'" 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  danger- 
ous or  disloyal  persons  are  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  apprehension  or  Internment.  We 
still  will  take  no  chances.  It  docs  mean 
that  the  regulations  applying  up  to  now  to 
alien  enemies  no  longer  apply  to  Italian 
aliens.  These  persons,  though  they  are  still 
aliens,  are  net  from  this  time  forth  subject 
to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  existing  regu- 
lations on  alien  enemies.  Tliey  will  be  free 
to  participate  In  the  war  effort  without  the 
handicaps  that  have  hamf)ered  them  up  to 
now  They  will  be  free  to  travel  and  go 
about  their  lives  &s  any  other  person. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  in  thus  removing 
the  label  cf  alien  enemy  from  Italians,  we  do 
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not  forget  that  there  are  other  loyal  persons 
now  classed  as  alien  enemies,  liieir  situa- 
tion Is  now  being  carefully  and  sympatheti- 
cally studied  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

To  those  who  are  affected  by  this  change, 
I  say  tonight  1  "You  have  met  the  test. 
Your  loyalty  to  the  democracy  which  has 
given  you  this  chance,  you  have  proved,  and 
proved  well.  Make  the  most  of  It.  See  to  It 
that  all  Italians  remain  loy3l.  We  have 
trusted  you:  you  must  prove  worthy  of  that 
trust,  so  that  it  may  never  be  said  hereafter 
that  there  are  disloyal  groups  among  Amer- 
ican Italians.  If  you  love  your  freedom,  give 
all  that  is  In  you  for  the  Nation  which  Is 
now  fighting  to  preserve  It." 

Finally,  to  those  citizens  of  Italy  across 
the  sea  in  whom  the  love  of  freedom  has  not 
died,  I  offered  a  brief  message  from  America 
on  this  Columbus  Day.  Tlie  words  are  net 
mine:  they  are  Italy's— the  words  of  Giuseppe 
Mazzinl,  in  an  address  to  the  young  men  of 
his  country,  delivered  at  Milan  In  memory 
of  the  martyrs  of  Cosenza,  July  25,  1848.  I 
quote : 

"Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  sea,  are  other 
peoples  now  fighting  or  preparing  to  fight 
the  holy  fight  of  Independence,  of  nation- 
ality, of  liberty;  other  peoples  striving  by  dif- 
ferent routes  to  reach  the  same  gjal— im- 
provement, association,  and  the  foundation 
of  an  authority  which  shall  put  an  end  to 
moral  anarchy,  an  authority  which  mankind 
may  love  and  obey  without  remorse  or  shame. 
Unite  with  them;  they  will  unite  with  you." 


T-lerest  in  Election  L.=t.\:s 

EXTENSION   OF  Kr-M.-\r.KS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  Gt    TV.l    'MTED  STATES 
Thursday,  October  15,  194? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Richland 
County  Farmer-Glebe,  of  Wahpeton. 
N.  Dak.,  entitled  "Interest  In  Election 
Lags." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTEREST   IN    ELECTION   LAGS 

The  coming  election  is,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  important  election  that  has  ever 
been  held  in  this  country.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  Congress- 
men and  Senators. 

The  next  Congress  Is  going  to  be  faced 
with  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  By  the  time  it  gets  into  action  we 
will  all  have  come  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  a  war  to  preserve  our  existence 
as  a  Government  and  there  will  have  been 
imposed  upon  us  burdens  and  privations  the 
like  of  which  we  have  not  known  or  imagined. 

It  is  golnt  to  take  a  Congress  with  the  ut- 
most freedom  from  partisanship,  a  Congress 
that  can  think  straight  and  look  far  ahead 
into  the  future,  a  Congress  with  the  courage 
to  do  the  thing  that  is  best  for  the  whole 
people  for  all  time,  rather  than  the  thing 
which  cppears  expedient  at  the  time  or  whxh 
may  be  selfishly  proposed  for  the  benefit  cf 
the  members  of  some  pressure  group. 

The  Members  of  this  Congress  may  be 
called  upon  to  have  a  part  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  policies  of  th?s  Nation,  and  of  the 
world.  In  the  world  that  Is  to  be  after  this 
war. 

This  being  true,  the  voter  should  consider 
the  matter  of  his  vote  in  the  coming  election, 
especially  as  It  applies  to  the  klembers  of  the 
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Congress    and   the   Senate,   with   more   care 
than  he  has  ever  exercised  in  the  past. 

How  successfully  we  wcge  this  war,  and 
what  the  world  of  tomorrow  is  going  to  be.  is 
going  to  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  type  of 
leadership  that  the  voters  send  to  Congress 
In  the  coming  November  election. 

In  my  opinion  k  is  impossible  to  overesti- 
mate the  importance  of  this  responsibility  or 
the  gravity  of  the  situation.  We  have 
reached  a  point  in  our  history  as  a  people, 
when  we  need,  as  we  have  never  needed  It  be- 
fore, wise  and  discerning  leadership  if  we  are 
to  win  this  war,  and  having  won  It  do  not 
throw  away  the  opportunity  for  a  better 
world  that  such  a  victory  will  bring. 

When  the  war  is  concluded  this  Nation  is  ! 
going  to  emerge  from  it  the  greatest  Nation  | 
In  all  history.  Into  our  hands  and  keepii  g 
is  going  to  be  placed  the  responsibility  for 
setting  up  a  new  order — an  order  that  will 
make  impossible  the  periodic  wrecking  of 
civilization  by  war  such  as  this  generation 
has  witnessed. 

We  must  not  evade  this  responsibility.  We 
must  meet  it.  for  with  what  wisdom  and 
courage  and  farsighted  vision  and  states- 
manship we  meet  it,  so  shall  the  future 
world  be. 

The  democratic  way  of  life,  strong  though 
it  may  be.  cannot  continue  to  survive.  If 
periodically  its  economic  back  is  broken  by 
war,  brought  on  by  mad  dictators  on  the 
loose. 

The  world  has  appealed  to  us  to  save  It. 
We  are  meeting  that  physical  challenge  and 
will  meet  it  in  full.  The  world  of  tomorrow 
will  call  us  with  another  challenge  to  save  it. 
We  must  meet  this  challenge  also  with  the 
finest  leadership  we  possess.  We  must  not 
fall  in  this,  for  truly  it  is  our  rendezvous 
with  destiny. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^.^  K  = 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

;     MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVTS 

Thursday.  October  15,  1942 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  authority  which  has  been 
previously  granted  to  me  by  the  House  to 
extend  my  remarks  by  inserting  from 
time  to  time  statements  relating  to  our 
receipts,  expenditures,  public  debt,  and 
other  pertinent  data  affecting  our  na- 
tional fiscal  position,  I  am  including  at 
this  time  a  number  of  statements  re- 
cently sent  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  data  for  completed  transactions 
Is  brought  down  to  September  30  last 
and  the  estimated  data  for  the  fiscal  year 
1943,  which  is  now  in  progress  and  ends 
on  June  30  next,  is  based  upon  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  President's  revised 
Budget  estimates  as  of  October  3  last. 
There  is  included  with  these  statements 
a  resume  of  the  total  appropriations  and 
contract  authorizations  for  national  de- 
fense and  war  purposes  for  the  period 
commencing  July  1,  1940.  to  date,  in- 
cluding amounts  estimated  for  the  second 
supplemental  national  defense  appropri- 
ation bill,  1943,  which  is  at  present  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate.  This  statement  classi- 
fies the  appropriations  and  contract  au- 


thorizations by  fiscal  years  and  by  prin- 
cipal administrative  agencies.  I  trust 
these  statements  will  prove  informative 
and  helpful  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  the  public: 

Trkasurt  Dlpaktment, 
Washington,  Octcber  14.  1942. 
Hon.  Cl-\rence  Cannon, 

C/ialrTnarj.  Hovxe  Ccrmmittet 
on  Appropriations. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mb.  Ch.\irmani  By  direction   of 
the  Secretary  and  pursuant  to  your  letter  of 
September  25,  1941,  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
the  following  statements: 

Statement  No.  I.  General  Budget  Sum- 
mary— Receipts    and    Expenditures,    showing 

( 1 )  Budget  estimates  for  the  fiscial  year  1943 
and  actual  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1942.  and 

(2)  actual  figures  for  the  first  3  months  of 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1942  and  1943. 

Statement  No,  II.  Effect  on  the  Public  Debt 
of  Financing  Cash  Requirements,  showing 
( 1 )  estimated  amounts  for  the  fiscal  year 
1943  and  actual  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1942. 
and  (2»  actual  figures  for  the  first  3  months 
of  the  fiscal  years  1912  and  1943.  This  state- 
ment shows  the  extent  to  which  the  net  deficit 
has  been  met  through  borrowings  and 
changes  in  the  Treasury's  cash  balance.  It 
also  shows  the  debt  at  the  beginning  and  the 
close  of  each  period,  and  the  amount  of  obli- 
gations guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
issued  by  Government  corporations  and 
credit  agencies,  as  reflected  In  the  daily 
Treasury  statement. 

Statement  No.  ni.  Statutory  Debt  Limita- 
tion, showing  the  amount  of  the  debt  out- 
standing which  is  subject  to  the  debt  limita- 
tion and  the  balance  of  the  borrowing  author- 
ity— 1.  e..  the  amount  of  additional  debt  which 
may  be  Issued  pursuant  to  existing  limita- 
tions. 

Statement  No.  rv.  General  Fund  Balance, 
showing  an  analysis  of  the  general  fund  bal- 
ance and  the  changes  therein  during  the 
period.  This  statement  sets  forth  the  bal- 
ances at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the 
period  classified  as  to  working  balance,  incre- 
ment on  gold,  and  seignloiage.  It  shows  how 
the  general  fund  balance  was  affected  by 
(1)  borrowing,  (2)  exce&s  of  receipts  or 
expenditures    in    trust    aexotmts.    etc..    and 

(3)  the    Budget    deficit    as    set    forth     In 
Statement  No.  I. 

Statement  No.  V.  Borrowing  Power  and 
Outstanding  Obligations  cf  Corporatlona 
and  Credit  Agencies  Which  Issue  Obligations 
Guaranteed  by  the  United  States  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1942.  This  statement  shows  for 
each  corporation  or  agency  the  gross  limit  of 
borrowing  authority,  outstanding  obliga- 
tions, amounts  of  these  obligations  held  by 
the  Treasury  and  held  by  others. 

Statement  No.  VI.  Combined  Statement  of 
Assets  and  Liabilities  of  Government  Cor- 
porations and  Credit  Agencies,  as  of  August 
31,  1942,  based  upon  the  latest  official  reports 
received  by  the  Treasury.  This  statement 
shows  the  total  assets  of  such  corporations 
and  agencies,  the  liabilities  (including  re- 
serves), and  their  net  worth.  The  liabilities 
are  segregated  according  to  obligations  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  and  obligations 
not  so  guaranteed.  The  net  worth  Is  classi- 
fied as  to  the  amotmts  of  the  Government's 
proprietary  interest  and  of  the  proprietary 
Interest  not  owned  by  the  Government  The 
total  of  Interagency  Interests  of  all  corpora- 
tions and  agencies  Included  In  this  statement 
Is  also  shown. 

Attention  U  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Budget  estimates  of  receipts,  expenditures, 
net  deacit.  and  public  debt  used  In  sute- 
ments  I,  II,  and  IV  are  the  President's  re- 
vised Budget  estimates  as  of  October  3.  1942, 
released  by  the  Budget  Director  on  October 
7.  1942. 

\'ery  truly  yours. 

D.  W  Bell, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Trearury. 
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Other                                              

. 1 

113 

merits . . h 

Tnul  «xi«ii«lilumi.  eirludiiif  debt  rMir 

>*0.044  !                 32,397 

j                 16, 307 

5.  nm 

BiMlcrt  (toflcit  BIKl'r  pT^srnt  »«t  Wbslation 
Kcrru't.i  from  pfD|K>!«tl  U\  l««i.sUtHia    

63.126 
4.000 

19,598 

12,446 

3.067 

tlon , 

Bu<ifc<  (Mlrtt  under  i>ropoM<l  tax  Irib^i 
FubUc  dtbt  rvtirctncou 

50.  126                    19.  .196 
100                          Sj 

12,446 

3,0.17 

4.) 

59,2:6 

1                  19, 092 

12.  448 

j                     3,  102 

■  RciriMdBlldfM«tBBatr«nf  *>rt.  3.  ' 

'  KxrludM  drpMtmeBte]  rTi^niiiturf?^ 


rnl  MarkniriK  .Mn;ini.-itration  rommctlity  fool  slamr!'.  aid  foiwt  roads  and  trails. 

•  Exi»nditur»s  ft>r  ftf^ign  wur  and  relutrt.  mi*!  and  the  otB**  ot  Government  Kep<Tts  forn'erly  cb«5Jfie<l  as  "Peiittitnicnial,"  are  cla.<sified  herein  as  "War  activities." 

•  E»(lm»ive  of  r\(«ri<l  tures  in<lude<!  *'\r\\ 

•  Int-ludrs  Nitiunat  Voulb  Adoin 


Ni'Ti.—  t  inures  vt*  rounded  to  c 


»ar  ttttn  iiwb  al'tive. 

sTvl  will  not  ne<rs5trily  add  to  total''.  j 

.-  '  rt  on  the  public  debt  of  financing  cash  requirements 
[On  basis  of  the  dady  M.'teinfnt  of  the  l'.  P.  Treii^ury;  i.  e.,  clu-cks  paid  by  the  Tr«8suier  of  the  Inited  .^tal(«.    In  iiallions  of  diJiars] 


AaiMUit  to  Iw  to*ncr<l 

BodcH  <MMt  i5tai  -nient  t) 

Kxctat  of  cxrcBdttuns  over  rretitiu  m  tn^t 

Total '. .  . 

I'  in  the  criwT^  fund  baUnre  during  t 

.  <1   'K  •..v'>  io  the  public  debt   

Cirvas  ; :.  >:  the  beginning  ol  tbo  r<r>fd 

<  ■  '  'r  at  the  end  of  the  peril  < 

Cuaran:  -  uul  onnrd  by  tbi  Ti 

Tolai .  .  debt  and  ^niaranlt>e<l 


■  Basvd  on  ■  atcs  of  Oct 

•Nrfalivvl .      •  >»  I'f  rvi'vifj 

total  n«-t  advaccc$  frum  Uie  i  reasury  to  Govt 

ftTVu'y 

fisial  year  1943  (estimated) 


Clit-<if  .-stii  n 


Full  fiscal  vcars 


Rudeef  osf  I-  I 

uiat»'S.  I  fiscal , 

year  1943 


.\ctu.<»I.  fiscal 
yi-ar  1942 


July  1  to  Sept  30 


accounts,  etc  ,  during  the  perW  *. 
jx-riod* 


.'».  126 

4.  .nr- 


19..10R 
.3.  .'i«l6 


Actual,  fiscal 
year  1943 


12.44C 
AH 


Actual,  flscnl 
yiar  1942 


3,0^7 

-:«M 


03,  o.";* 


.3.  1(p3  I 


12.  7.VJ 
1.311 


t  %siity  at  the  end  of  the  reriod. 

jblijratiiins 


Kl,«29 
72  422 


23.461 

4H.W.I 


14,t)61 
72  122 


2,7,H 
-36«« 


Z3M 
4S.9f.l 


!.■>'..  1 1.11   ; 
4.  (K»i  I 


72,  422 

4.  .168 


f6.  4s:<  f 
4.  .174  I 


140,  U51 


76,991 


91.05S 


.11.346 
6. 937 

5S,  ivi 


Ur  \  1942. 
ll     Icfludfs  .".riiixicts  ncossary  to  cover 
I  Ditent  Corporations  dtiring  thefoDowmg 

K60a000.000 


Fiscal  year  1942  (actual)., $3.  777. 002, 19<". 

July  1,  l'>12  to  <cpt  31),  1942  (actual) 372.  M7.  .'^(M 

July  1,  1941  to  Sept.  30,  ly41  (actual) —136.916,350 

•Negative  figures  indicate  decrease  in  the  general  fund  balance. 

Note.— Figures  are  rounded  to  nearest  million  and  will  not  necefs.irQy  add  to  totals. 


-M'rKNMX 


1  * !    i  li  ;■. 


ON  .RESSIONAL  RECORD 


A-;?;! 


Limitation 
Deduct: 

Dross  public  debt  outstanding  Sept.  30. 1942 


///.  Statutor]/  debt  limitation 
(I'nder  sec.  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  Bond  Ait,  us  an  end<-d  a.'^  oi  .<ept.  30.  1912     In  mUlioT  of  doIJarsl 


12.%  000 


>»^483 


Vncamcd  discount  of  United  States  Savings  Band's  VcUflen-nc^Ut»\Vii"ctiiTCnrit^emption'v'a^^^^        maturiiy  value)V."."."'i;iIi:'.::;:""'.".i;".IlI""        i  7m 
Total. 


Less:  Debt  outstanding  not  subject  to  sututory  limitations. 
Total 


li»,27« 
StO 


Balance  of  borrowing  authority 

I  Exclusive  of  obligations  piiarantecd  by  the  United  States  not  owned  by  the  Treasuiy  in  the  amount  oI  I4,:74,u3.;,6l;l.a),  as  i.J  j-Apt.  ai.  1V4-.  

Note:  Figures  are  rounded  to  nearest  million  and  will  uol  nccvssarily  add  to  totals 

IV.  General   fund    balance 
lOn  basis  of  the  dafly  .statement  of  the  U.  ?.  Treasury,  i  e..  checks  pnid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.    In  millions  of  dollars} 


W.719 

96,  au 


• 

Full  fiscal  years 

July  1  to  .'^pt.  30 

Clussiflcation 

Biideet  rsti- 

m.Hti-y.i  fiscal 

yvar  1943 

.Vctual.  fiscal 
year  1942 

-Actual,  flsral 
year  1943 

Actual,  ft^eal 
>i'ar  1942 

Balance  in  the  peneral  fund  of  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kriod: 
WorkiJH' balancr 

2.  229 
"'lli 

619 

1,88.1 
143 
60.1 

?,2» 
143 
019 

1,S8,1 
143 
6US 

Increment  on  gold 

tcignioragc  (iHverj 

Total 

2,991 

2.633 

ZWl 

1633 

Analysis  of  the  change  in  the  general  fund  during  the  period: 
Increases: 

Borrowings  (net  increase  in  the  gross  public  debt)* 

*63,629 

23,461 

14,061 

2,38.1 

Decreases: 

Budget  deficit  (statement  D 

50,  lac 

4.502 

10,  .108 

3.S0C 

12,446 

304 

a,  ait 

-31  >4 

Net  ixiH-udituri's  in  iriisi  accounts,  etc' , 

Total  decreases 

63,629  j             23.103  1              12.750 

2,753 

Net  incrca.sc  in  the  general  fimd  balance  •. 

358  j               1.311 

-3«i8 

Balance  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  period: 
AVorkina  balmu'*' ^ 

2,212 
144 

6:i.1 

2,229 
143 
619 

^.MO 
144 

619 

1.111 
111 
611 

InTenifnton  gokl 

Beigniora^ie  (silver) 

Total 

2,991  }               2.991 

4  :«i2 

ZVfi 

'  Ha.sed  on  revised  Budget  estimates  of  Oct.  3.  19)2. 

>  Includes-ainountsneci-ssary  to  cover  total  net  advances  from  the  Treasury  to  Govern- 
ment i-orporaiions  during  the  following  inriods: 

Fiscal  year  1943  festimatcd) K600.00n.ono 

Fiscal  year  l'H2  (actual) 3,  777,002. 196 

July  !.  to  .Se;)t  :i<l,  1942  (actual) 37-2,847, .HiO 

Jiilv  1.  to.-ept.  30,  1941  (actualj -136.  916,  2.'0 


'Negative  fijrures  iniiic.'ite  excess  of  rei-eipts. 

'Neirative  figures  indicate  decrease  in  the  general  fund  balance. 

^'oi  I.— Figures  arc  rounded  to  nearest  :uiUioa  and  will  not  neeesBarily  add  to  totals. 


V.  Borroicing  power  and  outstanding  obligations  of  corporations  and  credit  agencies  which  issue  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  United  States, 

as  of  Sept.  30,  1942 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Corporation  or  agency 

Gross  limit 

of 
authority 

Outstanding  obligations 

ToUl 

Held  by 
TreaMiry 

Held  by  other* 

Unmatured 

MaturM  ' 

C<l^lmo^lit^  (^rr<lit  Corporation                         ..     -- 

2,  t.V) 

2,000 

'4,800 

>800 

'4.750 

17.363 

«fi2 

•200 

1.23S 

1,094 

21 

394 

2,029 

4,193 

57 

!IM                     ""i^ 

(*) 

Jctlcrai  Kanii  Mortzapt'  (^orfX)raiion._  -. - ....-■ 

157 
:>>«■.■ 

4M 

2,977 

57 

930 
21 

114 
1.533 
1,216 

ri'dcral  H(Hi.'*ing  Administration        ....... 

(•) 

Trderal  Public  Huusini:  Authuritv                  . - _ 

(•i 

15 

Meoonstniction  Finance  (  oriKjration.. 
Tennessee  Vallev  .\uthoritv 

(•; 

V.  S.  Maritime  Commission 

Total 

32,  625 

9,026 

4  452                 '  -"^i' 

22 

•I.ess  than  $.100,000. 

I  Funds  have  been  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  payment  of 
all  obligations  gnaranteed  bv  the  United  States,  repn-senting  outstanding  matured 
princiiial  of  $22.ii(»(i.(»lO  and  in'l.  rest  of  f  2.100  00(t. 

>  Limit  of  auihorit V  to  insure  mortgages.  This  amount  may  he  increa.se<l  by  II .ffm.- 
000.0110  uiK)n  approval  by  the  President .  Dcheniures  may  lie  issued  and  tendered  only 
in  i.:.chantc  for  insured  i>roi>crty  acijuired  through  foreclosure. 


'  ThLs  amount  may  be  Inweased  only  by  the  amount  of  is.sues  for  ri'fundinj'  purposes. 

*  Exclusive  of  *8.:«)0.(ioo  Lssued  on  the  credit  oi  the  United  Stales  and  held  by  the 
Kecoastruction  Finance  (,  orportitlon. 

•  Limit  which  may  \m-  out^tandiny  at  ajiy  one  lime  with  respect  to  the  insuring  of 
mortgages  and  the  issuance  of  debentures. 

Note.— Figures  are  rounded  to  nearust  million  and  will  not  neocnarily  add  to  totals. 


VI    Conbtncd  stateme 


'»tn-n 


>■     . 

n  ' 

iioti  • 


Lf»»    1                  y  il»t«rwt»llo«li  •»>o\r 
'lot»l 


•l-rss  than  >a»>,u«. 

I  tnr!'!'t><  rip'ts!  "foHt  nf('1  r>«f''-<n  "T'TJ'tl  of  Cio^rmtiM'iil  coiToftl'ons  and  ac«*nch's. 
Mr 

vrrnnn-nt's  fln«nriitl  inlfrf^t  in  tn<-s* 
f:  :i<l  inclmltti  a"  ImhilitU'?  unilt'f 


Kli  Das  UJcWJiTiJ  ill  Itturrii  ui  I  .  ^.  .Miir.; 


VI!.  War  actit.tif s  program  exclusive  of  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries 

Api.n.i-r.aiu  r  ■>.  cuntrsct  atifhoriystion?,  and  oxi^nditiirf?.  July  1,  VMO,  throuRh  Sciit.  3(i,  UM2.    In  itiillkin<  of  dollars. 


Ai>t'rni>riat><.n»   ' 

>iM-al  y»w  ^'M^ 

>"L»n»l  \e«r  \<Mi 

liM  »l  year  lw*.t 


Total  trr^'l'riatioBS 

Ina  appmpnslKios  trv  Hnuid  luu  < 
(trior  contract  autliuruatH>n.N 


Com- 

i 
> 


Net  a(iproiiriation5 

ns<nel);« 


Total,  cvolract  auihorUatiun^  (oti). 
r«i«l!n;  ai'proprtat.onj  and  conirac    aut 
Toi" 

tk 


Eil'rndimrr* 


b<r 


1  otal  Mprttdrturr*. 


I 


t 
I 

Wi  Til  .1 


LMIX  TU  THK  C0XGRP:SSI0NAL  RECORD     . 

t  of  assets  and  liabiUtics  of  Government  corporations  and  credit  agencies  as  of  Aug.  31.  194'. 

\\n  Tnillicins  of 'liillarsl 


Ktclusivp  "f 

u 

1 


.\s»t» 


I.iHbititii-s 


Net  worth 


Tmk  from 


agincti-K  ' 


OMie«lions 
■M.id 

Stairs  > 


IMjo  to  (lovi-rntnenf  r«>r- 
(M)r«tiuns  aiid  agrncu-s  ' 


1.  »^a 

1.  :i.'iO 

\m 

lU 

5. 121 

2.tn! 

.>! 

zva 

W'i 
A.  834 
3).  11«  I 


3.1** 

J 

Id 

•x> 

7.TM 
r,7»5 


21! 

ll« 


1.231 


Tn-astiry 


57 


Olh.r 


All  ntlior 
(im-ludiuK 
resiTvi-s; 


PropnVfary 

interest  iif 

the  Initod 

Siutus 


Other 


4.61S 


13 


(•1 


1 
2.«fi 


I'M 

7t> 

ti 
It 

R) 

4K-. 

:'4 

l,:!7i 

i:<7 

l.7r.>< 

i.7:w 


4.4I.S 
4.413  I 


2.  9iH 
2,i«»< 


5,)j24 


20.116 


Tfiia 


5.S24 


»  1(V. 

>  imi 

^2 

:i4l 

'  92 

■  :*\\ 
1.  :w2 

21  :j 

» 6.4^2 


22S 
211 


51,  tflo 
4*>1 


4:» 


U,234 


4:i9 


■t\t  Ordfr  !4Vi4  <l»te<l  Kfh.  7, 
)t  I.  .>iuiiii.v>M>n  throutb  iun«-  JU,  IM.'. 


'  Incln.'.-;  \r..i,i;n;^  ilii,'  tii  Treasury  Department,  and  other  Oovernment  depart- 
n.rnt-  .:i'niont,  from  Uovernmtut  t"or|>orations  and  i-redit  agencii's. 

•In  I    .  to  in  note  3. 

Ndti.— 'Hie  fiiriiioinE  flffures  are  compiled  from  latest  reports  received  hy  the  Trca'?- 
tiry  Departoient  from  the  reS|HH-tive  eorpipratioiis  and  ateneies.  The  amounts  eoscr- 
inK  ohliifatiouj  cuiirantifil  hy  the  rnite<l  Stutes  differ  from  those  shown  in  table  V 
for  the  n-a.s(Hi  that  they  are  state<l  id  this  table  as  of  An;:.  'M,  IWJ,  in>tea<l  of  Sept.  :«'. 
liM2,  anil  include  r,een!ed  interest.  Ki^'ures  art  rounded  to  nearest  million  and  will 
not  netrssmly  add  to  lot^ib. 


Total 
»ar  ac- 
tivities 
prugrum 


War 

Depart- 
nient 


Navy 
Depart 

uient 


Apri- 
culture 
Dtimri- 

UieQl 


Federal 

.*e<nirify 
Agi'ney 


Federal 

Works 
Agency 


104 

J 

1.77« 

ite 

4hl 

■il6 

414 
•j3 


2,c64 


S53 


437 


Nat  lonal 

Housing 

Agency 


TOO 


Treas- 
ury 

Depart- 
ment 


321 
4U4 


fnited 
States 
Maritime 
Commis- 
sion 


l,n77 

2,  7.19 

522 


War 

Shipping 

Adniinis- 

truiion 


Aid  to 
fhina 


701 
l.fHiO 


suu 


hU 


437 


k74 


2,  iC6 


%%/li 


4,?M 
:40 


2,391 


4,  UK 


2,3»I 


fiOO 


Other 


2,003 
3.  i»;s 

»  J4 


'  5, 147 


AD 


il47 


75 
110 


IV) 


2.  .i7H 
U) 


%ff» 


Via 


lU 


flno 


3.303 


ft,  301 
2B.01I 
I4.7«3 


3.  AM 

o 

313 

3 

14.  l«-< 

H. 

.=J*> 

MM 

M.267 

3. 

773 

344 

MS 


K22 


1.474  1     2,2(ifi 


fi.7V. 


2.  .391 


m\ 


l.V) 
.\3ai 


lOR 

l.VJ 

58 


«2 
42 


41 
2M7 
113 


24 

SI 

M'i 

{<25» 

3ll7 

53»; 

47.075;       27.(i«  j       14.665  I 


M3 


819 


UM 


4.'« 


850 


1.  516 


132 
2fi6 

3<Jb 


aiw 

200 


fl 
3^10 
1.17 


558 


i"'  also  av.iilahte  f.ir 
■ie  funds  life  shown 

;'  which  reduc^l  unallocale  i 
:  .  ind  relltfted  m  this  statement 
m  thv  fiscal  year  1943  are  shown 

-ev  funds  amoanting  to 

..itiuns  which  were 


•  Includes  $'J.^  ■   • 
expanded  Nav  . 

I'utilie  Lft^^  1  June  iit.  1(>42. 

•  In>'I'!  "■  ■  -1  ''•■  I  '■■■■"  ■ ..'   • 
pram 

inclu  . 

'  OU  t)dat>  of  ijini>     ifvUSUiy   -tdltiimUa. 


' 'ment^  to  complete  construction  of  the 

1  '.o  c«)ver  cost  of  additional  tonna);e  us 

iiional  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  194.', 

■  •''  ■'  'itionc  for  the  naval  expansion  pnv 
ir  lv*4;i.     In  addition  there  arc  also 
for  the  fiscal  )  ear  1942. 


Note.— This  statement  includes  appropriations  and  net  contract  authorisations  pro- 
Ti.le<l  for  ia  the  7i.th  «'on?  (*1  soss.)  and  77th  Cong..  FiKurcs  arc  rounditl  to  the  nearest 

miltiou  and  will  uut  i-.ca-ssaril\  add  lu  lulals. 
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A3703 


The  Court  Is  No  .\djancl 


or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 


l.\   THE 


ATF    C 


'lit.  UNr;E:p 


'  idiiii . 


O: 


:A\.  DANAHER.  Mr  Pre.siauu.  ihe 
Increasing  frequency  .n  :  i  cent  months 
with  which  some  of  t:>'  J '.'^tices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  rr.:id'j  public  ap- 
pearances   and    delivered    speeches    ex- 


pressing their  pel: 
matters  has  cau^; 
ment.  The  H  ::  . 
sue  of  OctrbT  n  1 
torialentitl.  d  TM. 


; lal  Views  on  various 
'.  :..  re  or  les5  com- 
'  i  Ci  urant.  in  its  is- 
42,  contained  an  edi- 
Court  Is  No  Adjunct." 
It  is  a  very  interestins;  and  challenging 
piece,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  have  a  very 
direct  bearing  on  the  general  situation 
as  viewed  in  h'  hsrht  of  informed  lay 
opinion.  I  a'-k  uiiurumous  cnn.«;pnt  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Appendx  <  1  *he 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  COtrST  IS  NO  ADJXTNCT 

The  atmosphere  surrounding  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  may  once  have 
been  somewhat  too  austere,  and  the  disci- 
plines that  its  members  imposed  upon  them- 
selves may  have  been  too  rigorous.  Perhaps 
the  country  lost  something  by  the  tradition 
developed  through  the  latter  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  that  the  Court  must 
hold  itself  r.gidly  aloof  from  all  immediate 
national  concerns  except  as  they  might  come 
before  it  in  due  course.  Perhaps  it  lost  some- 
thing, too,  as  the  result  of  tiie  theory  that 
members  of  the  Court  ought  not  to  Involve 
themselves  in  any  public  matters  save  judi- 
cial ones,  ought  not  to  speak  publicly  save 
on  topics  strictly  professional  or  completely 
general,  ought  not  even  to  resign  save  for 
reasons  entirely  personal.  As  recently  as  1913 
a  tremendous  controversy  was  precipitated 
when  Charles  Evans  Hughes  quit  the  high 
bench   to  lun  for   the  presidency. 

Yet  if  the  older  tradition  had  its  itufify 
aspects,  and  If  it  occafionally  needlessly 
deprived  the  Nation  of  services  that  a  Justice 
was  peculiarly  suited  to  render,  the  situation 
now  developing  represents  another  extreme. 
The  appointment  of  Mi'.  James  F.  Byrnes 
to  be  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization  is 
but  the  latest  demonstration  or  a  dlspofcl- 
ticn  to  regard  the  Court  not  as  a  distinctive 
agency  of  the  Government,  the  integrity  and 
the  traditions  of  which  are  vital  to  the  suc- 
cessful functioning  of  the  Republic,  but  as 
a  mere  adjunct  of  the  executive  branch, 
whose  members  can  be  called  upon  at  will 
to  do  whatever  difficult  chores  the  Executive 
may  have  on  hand. 

Tiius.  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  was  called  upon 
to  head  the  committee  that  Investigated  the 
failure  of  the  defenses  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Mere 
recently,  Mr.  Jtistice  Murphy,  after  a  trick 
with  the  Army,  has  been  in  Detroit  to  make 
an  investigation  of  its  exceptionally  difficult 
social  problems.  Later  the  Chief  Justice,  Mr. 
Stone,  was  Invited  to  head  the  committee 
to  Investigate  the  rubber  sltviatlon.  And 
scarcely  a  day  passes  but  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
is  not  suggested  for  one  position  or  another 
In  another  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  Court  still  functions,  and  it  evidently 
maintains  the  pace  that  was  set  for  it  when 


Mi  Hughes  several  years  ago  Anally  brought 
it  abreast  of  Its  calendar.  Yet  the  aet  effect 
of  regarding  the  Court  as  a  mere  adjunct  to 
the  executive  branch — an  attitude  inherent 
in  the  proposal  to  "reorganize"  it  by  packing 
It  with  new  members — cannot  be  wholesome 
in  the  long  run.  It  cannot  but  have  an  ef- 
fect upon  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
Court,  for  If  members  are  constantly  involved 
in  other  affairs  they  will  not  have  time  for  the 
deliberation  and  the  contemplation  that  are 
essential  to  sound  Judgments.  It  al?o  must 
inevitably  have  an  effect  upon  the  Justices, 
for  if  they  are  constantly  to  be  called  from 
their  Judicial  tasks  for  other  business  they 
can  hardly  fail  at  last  to  consider  the  Judi- 
cial btisiness  as  being  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. And  if  a  place  on  the  bench  is  to  be- 
come a  mere  temporary  resting  spot  between 
other  Jobs,  the  prestige  that  attaches  to 
the  position  will  decline,  with  the  result  that 
able  men  may  no  longer  be  attracted  to  it. 

Last  of  all.  the  effect  on  the  public  can 
scarcely  fall  to  be  unfortunate.  The  dignuy 
and  the  austerity  of  the  Court  are  part  of  its 
strength,  and  to  diminish  them  seriously  is  to 
rob  it  of  a  vital  clement  of  Its  great  role  in 
national  affairs.  The  resources  of  the  Court 
are  as  much  subject  to  the  draft  as  anything 
else  In  a  time  of  total  war,  but  the  process 
should  not  go  so  far  as  to  undermine  the 
institution  Itself. 


Diiticulty  of  Mc.:t;::g  Draft  Q-iCtas 


T-XTrN-J'.'i\   (■ 


,.,, , 


ffON.  GEORGE  W.Ne;^RiS 


IN  THE  SENATIl   lF    THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1942 

Mr.   NORRIS.    Mr.  President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 

Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  taken 
from  the  Lincoln  Daily  Star  of  Lincoln, 
Ncbr.,  under  the  date  line  of  October  10, 
which  is  a  statement  relating  to  the  im- 
possibility, under  some  circumstances,  of 
counties  in  Nebraska  and  elsewhere  com- 
plying completely  with  the  draft  quotas. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
£oiiE    cotJNTnrs    can't    MErr    draft    quotas, 

CAPTAIN  CHASE  SAYS 

Er.ATRicE,  Nebb..  October  10. — Capt.  Jackson 
B.  Chase,  cf  State  selective  service  headquar- 
ters, declared  here  yesterday,  "It  simply  Isn't 
In  the  books  that  a  county  must  meet  Us 
draft  quotas  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it 
has  FUificient  real  1-A  men  available." 

Addressing  a  civilian  defense  audience. 
Captain  Chase  said.  "Unfortunately,  some 
local  boards  have  the  idea  that  they  must 
meet  their  quotas  'regardless,'  classifying 
men  Into  1-A  for  that  purpose  If  necessary." 

In  Nebraska,  he  said,  this  fallacy  has  been 
particularly  unfortunate,  because  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  many  Nebraska  counties  the  popttla- 
tlon  of  young  men  of  1-A  type  Is  subnormal. 
due  to  movement  of  Euch  men  to  other  areas 
to  enter  wpr  work.  Because  the  draft  quotas 
are  made  up  cu  the  basis  of  total  population. 
he  ass3rted,  this  has  resulted  In  abnormally 
high  calls  for  many  Nebraska  counties. 

On  the  basis  of  total  population  through- 
out the  county.  C  •-.::  r'  --.■  !■  .'  the 
United  States  tod;-v  w:  ;  :  i;  ...  a..  .»::.,■.  of 
more  than  eoooou'j  mvu  .1  t^ery  county  had 


furntehed  as  many  men,  in  prcportlon  to  Its 
available  supply,  as  Gage  County  has  fur- 
nished. 

"There  are  many  Nebraska  men  In  service 
now  who  should  stlU  be  on  the  farm."  he  de- 
clared. "It  is  unfortunate  that  these  men 
have  permitted  false  pride  to  cause  them  to 
neglect  to  ask  for  deferment.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  Army  uniform  is  not  the 
only  insignia  of  patriotism." 


In  Mfn'ory   ot   Lt.  Comtir.   DaVid   Hu't 


HO^i.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 


or  vn.c 


wTED  STATES 


Thursday,  October  15. 1942 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  beautiful 
poem  written  by  ^!  F:  .nk  T.  Wit  ten,  of 
Tazewell,  Va.,  in  ;:.  ;  .  ly  of  Lt.  Comdr. 
David  Hurt. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LT.  COMDR.   D.4VIO   HITHT 

"The  red   west   holds   thy   dust 
Heroic  SaUor  SoiU." 

The  morn  Is  up — In  serrate  line 

Far  fcung  along  the  skies. 
Their  burnished  peaks  uplifted  high. 

His  native  mountains  rise. 

Below  them  spread  rlch-Fwarded  meads 

Aiid  fields  the  plowman  tills: 
And — vrhere  In  youth  his  feet  have  fared 

The  Jeweled  Tazewell  hills. 

And  here  he  saw  the  eagles  soar — 

Gray  sjTnbols  of  the  brave  and  free — 

And  thus  his  searching  soul  was  taught 
The  living  lore  of  liberty. 

Tis  here  that  beauty's  flower  unfolds 
In  upland  glade  and  wooded  dells; 

And  here,  withheld  from  mortal  reach. 
The  answer  to  all  dreaming  dwells. 

The  air  he  breathed  was  wafted  down 
From  heights  cf  rhododendron  bloom; 

Tne  iriied  fountains  where  he  drank 
Were  filtered  in  a  mountain's  womb. 

No  minstrel  yet  has  dared  to  heed 
The  challenge  of  his  harps  command; 

Nor  artist's  hand  made  bold  to  sketch 
The  splendor  of  this  wonderland. 

A  greater  glory  rings  these  hills 
Than  glows  In  Lanier's  raptured  line; 

A  nobler  grace  these  mountains  held 
Than  BotticeUi'e  touch  divine. 

Hiph  fairyland  cf  peak  and  pine — 

Place  of  his  brave  heart's  last  desire— 

His  dauntless  breast  for  thee  was  torn 
In  that  far  hell  cf  steel  and  fire. 

The  sun  is  down — The  moon  Is  up 

Beyond  the  m.ountain  walls. 
And  over  all  the  lovely  scene 

A  spectral  radiance  falls. 

':  !.t  winds  whisper  In  the  trees 

/\.-  ..  they  understood 
That  hUl  and  crag  and  vale  and  stream 

Were  hallcvied  by  his  blood. 

—  Frank  T.  Witten. 
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Wir  ProhU-nis  or  t^^t*   F.irr.i-.r 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rii  ..i-  c.. 


Thursday.  October  15   1  t42 


Mr.  JENNINGS.     Mr.  Sfw^ai 


know  that  we  cannot  win  this  *ar  with- 

he    peace 
we  can- 


^vit  food.  '.V  annot  wn 
without  fc  ..:  .V-  cannot  exi> 
not  carry  on  the  business  of  th:-  country 
we  cannot  maintain  cur  armed  forces 
we  cannot  ke*»p  our  allies  in  the  fight 
without  the  bread,  meat,  dairy  products, 
poultry,  and  eggs  that  have  b» '  n  roming 
In  an  unending  stream  from  *  I  .is  of 
America. 

The  amazing,  the  startllnk.  fact  is 
that  we  have  neglected  the  ne 'ds  of  the 
farmer  in  thi.s  hour  of  crisi.s.  We  have 
stripped  his  home  and  his  farrp  of  labor 

:arm 
:ustry. 


His  help  has  been  lured  fro:- 

by    the   high   wages   paid    b; 

His  boys  have  been  drafted  a^id  put  in 

the  arnv - 

triotic 


rces.     The  farm^ 


'fv     arp     doing     t^elr     part 
Tliey  expected  their  boys  to  do  :heir  part, 
but  they  did  not  expect   then:|  all  to  be 
taken. 

In  every   mail   letters   are   Roming   to 
me  from  farmers  who  are  no  longer  able 


to  carry  on.     They  can  get  no 


vr 
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tr.  we  all 


s  are  pa- 


lelp 


the  attention  of  the  authoritie.* 
day  in  a  conversation  with  S:cretar>'  of 
Agricultui-  w  k  .:■■'.  I  :  -the  first 
encouragein- at  ihiti  i;.ts  (."u:-  to  me.  I 
believe  he  is  awake  to  the  dinger  that 
confronts  the  Nation. 

This  situation  must  be  relieved.  The 
farmer  must  be  assured  a  profit  on  the 
things  he  produces.  Hr  mu,-j  be  guar- 
anteed help  on  lui  farm. 

Heretofore,  all  the  Govcrr^ment  has 
done  is  to  tell  him  and  his  wi  e  to  work 
harder,  and  to  await  the  cominF  of  school 
children  to  help  him  out 

In  an  effort  to  save  him  frutn  ruinou.s 
loss  of  this  year's  tobacco  cro  3.  I.  along 
With  other  Congres^^men  from  the  turley 
tobacco  States,  succeeded  in  w-iting  into 
the  Price  Control  Act  a  provision  that  the 
price  paid  for  burley  tobacco  this  year 
shtuld  be  on  a  parity  with  pn.  fs  alr.nidy 
paid  for  this  year's  tobacco  c:  ;  .:■  Flor- 
ida. Georeia.  S  :  ;•.  Carolina,  and  east- 
ern North  Can  .:  .  Ihis  v,ill  injure  the 
tobacco  growers  of  my  district  a  consid- 
erably higher  price  than  the-  received 
last  year.  It  v.ill  mean  several  million 
doUais  more  to  the  tobacco  f  rowers  of 


Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina. 

I  also  helped  to  write  into  the  Price 
Control  Act  a  provision  that  will  insure  a 
market  in  the  Knoxville  packing  houses 
for  our  livestock.  This  means  that  our 
hvestock  growers  will  not  have  to  pay 
freight  on  their  cattle,  hogs,  and  lambs 
to  markets  in  distant  States. 

I  also  voted  to  guarantee  to  the  farm- 
ers prices  for  their  products  that  will 
give  them  a  profit. 

I  know  the  problems  of  the  farmers. 
I  own  and  operate  a  farm,  and  have  first- 
hand knowledge  of  what  the  farmers  are 
up  against.  We  must  help  and  not  hin- 
der him.  We  must  lighten  his  burdens, 
not  increase  them. 

L;'t  me  say  to  my  farmer  friends,  you 
may  be  discouraged,  but  do  not  give  up. 

Our  country  cannot  win  without  your 
help.  Farmers  fought  our  war  for  inde- 
pendence. They  have  been  in  the  front 
ranks  always  when  our  country  has  been 
in  danger.  No  hardship  you  could  pos- 
sibly suffer  can  compare  to  the  horror 
of  a  German  and  Japanese  victory.  All 
we  have  would  be  gone;  our  homes  would 
be  violated,  our  loved  ones  outraged,  and 
we  would  all  be  slaves. 

Every  sacrifice  you  make,  every  pound 
of  food  your  toil  produces  is  a  blow  for 
victory.  I  know  you  will  not  fail  your 
country.  Your  farm  is  a  battlefield,  and 
you.  your  wife,  and  your  children  are 
soldiers  in  your  country's  fight  for  liberty. 


One  writes  me  that  he  has  spept  a  life- 
time building  up  a  prize-winn  ng  Jersey 
herd.  He  has  priced  it  for  sale.  He 
cannot  get  help  to  milk  and  care  for  his 
cows.  Another  writes  me  thai  his  crops 
are  rotting  in  the  field.  H.  }  .  hire  no 
help. 

Others  are  abandoning  further  efforts 
to  put  in  and  cultivate  crop*:.  They  are 
out  of  heart.  There  is  a  lim  t  to  their 
.•itrength  and  endurance. 

The  statement  that  hiph-s^hool  boys 
are  to  be  sent  to  help  them  enriges  them. 
They  know  that  boys  and  chi:  dren  from 
the   cities  cannot   relieve  the  situation. 

I  have  repeatedly  called  thefe  facts  to 

Yester- 


.A    Der.iocroi  s    Opi.iion    of 

Far'n  P.'-cv 


New   Deal 


EXTTSNSION  OF  REMARKS 


(  r 


HON.  CLARE  £.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIG.^' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\XS 

Thursday.  October  15.  1942 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  seme  of 
the  farmers  have  been  supporting  the 
New  Deal  because  they  thought  its  poli- 
cies were  more  favorable  to  them  than 
those  of  the  Republican  Party.  Space 
prchibits  a  detailed  statement  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  two  parties  down  thrcuqh  the 
yea' s.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Republicans 
always  have  sought  to  protect  the  farm- 
er's home  market  and  to  give  him  an 
expert  market.  It  has  never  advocated 
a  policy  of  scarcity  or  the  regimentation 
of  the  farmer,  as  have  the  new  dealers. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  PuLMERl.  Democratic  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
ought  to.  and  undoubtedly  does,  kncv,- 
something  of  the  results  of  the  admin- 
istraticn's  farm  policy.  In  the  debate  in 
the  House  on  September  23.  1942.  among 
other  things,  th?  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  FulmesI  said: 

Mr.  FuLME*.  Now.  in  1909-14—1  want  you 
to  get  this — this  wondTful  period.  30  percent 
of  the  farms  were  mortgaged.  At  this  time. 
when  everybody  claims  the  farmers  are  so 
prosperous,  ai.d  the  President  la  asking  them 
to  use  their  surplus  m'^ney  to  liquidate  their 
farm  debt.  43  percent  of  the  farms  are  mort- 
gaged.    According  to  Dr.  Black,   delinquent 


payments  at  this  time  on  Commissioner  and 
land-bank  mortgage  leans  amount  to  over  15 
percent. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr  Chnirman.  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FrL.MER.  Let  me  give  you  this  addi- 
tional picture,  and  then  I  shall  yield.  Back 
in  the  really  pood  old  days.  65  percent  of  the 
farm*  were  owned  by  farmers,  while  at  thi.-^ 
I  time  the  picture  is  the  other  way  round.  65 
I  percent  of  our  farmers  are  tenants  or  near 
tenants. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Flt-MER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  the  pentlem.an  sure  about 
those  figures  about  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  mortgaged  farms  and  the  increase  in 
farm  tenancy? 

Mr.  FtTLMKH.  That  is  right. 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  appears  that, 
while  before  the  New  Deal  came  to  power 
65  percent  of  the  farmers  owned  their 
farms,  now  65  percent  of  the  farmers  are 
tenants.  To  put  it  in  another  way:  Since 
the  New  Deal  has  been  in  full  charge, 
since  it  inaugurated  its  program  of  the 
triple  A.  of  the  killing  of  pigs,  of  soil- 
conservation  payments,  and  of  aid  to 
farmers,  an  additional  30  percent  of  the 
farmers  have  lost  their  farms  and  become 
tenants.  If  that  policy  continues  and 
produces  like  results  in  the  years  to  come, 
get  out  your  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper 
and  figure  just  how  long  it  will  be  before 
all  farmers  are  tenants. 


R-pcTl  '■:  !:"••  "^  ^r::uittire  Ci-niniittee  m 
Recer;t  HririPi,';  rn  Farm  P'roiiiictmn 
and  Far::!  [.,-.r)<  =  r  Find!n!:<.  and  R»co'i!- 
mendations 


REMARKS 
or 

ii-N,  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

of  SOtTTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  15.  1942 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  announce  to  the 
House  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture is  submitting  a  report  for  the 
Record  in  connection  with  the  recent 
hearings  en  the  production  and  labor 
problems  of  the  farmers  of  the  country. 

During  these  hearings  we  had  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Wickard,  General 
Hershey  of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
Donald  Nelson  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  and  Paul  McNutt  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  appearing  be- 
fore the  committee. 

I  believe  this  report  will  prove  to  be 
very  interesting  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  I  am  hoping  that  they  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
reading  same,  copies  of  which  will  be 
submitted  to  the  President.  Secretary 
Wickard.  and  the  heads  of  the  various 
agencies  connected  v.ith  otir  war  effort. 

Our  report  following  recent  hearings 
on  farm-labor  situation,  to  the  President. 
S?cretary  Wicknrd.  Donald  Nelson.  Paul 
McNutt.  Manpower  Commisr^'on.  General 
Hershey.  Selective  Service  System,  and 
the  Congress: 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
had  under  consideration  the  problem  cf  izisa. 


production.  We  were  given  the  benefit  of 
the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Director  cf  the  Selective  Service  System,  the 
Chairman  cf  the  War  Production  Board,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion. The  committee  has  also  made  a  limited 
survey  of  farm  conditions  in  every  part  cf  the 
Nation. 

THE    SITUATION 

We  find  that,  while  the  Nation  has  ample 
food  and  fiber  supplies  at  the  moment,  it  is 
very  likely  that  within  or  before  another  12 
months  a  critical  shortage  will  exist  as  to 
many  necessities  of  life. 

The  present  ample  supplies  are  due  to 
(1)  the  accumulation  of  surpluses  during  the 
last  several  years,  (2)  the  wholehearted  re- 
sponse of  tlie  farmers  to  requests  for  in- 
creased production  in  order  to  meet  war 
needs,  and  (3)  an  exceptionally  favorable 
growing  and  harvesting  season. 

The  present  supplies  will  be  rapidly  con- 
sumed by  our  armed  forces,  by  our  civilian 
population,  and  by  the  enormous  require- 
ments of  cur  allies.  Few  people  have  any 
comprehension  of  the  magnitude  of  ship- 
ments of  food  to  our  Allies  or  the  shipments 
which  will  be  required  in  the  future.  The 
demands  for  our  armed  forces  and  allies  will 
Increase,  rather  than  diminish. 

The  farmers  cf  the  Nation  are  ready, 
willing,  and  anxious  to  produce  to  the  utter 
limits  of  their  capacity.  We  concur  in  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Donald  Nelson  that  "the 
farmers  of  this  Nation  have  done  a  Job  not 
equalled  by  any  other  group." 

But  the  mere  willingness  or  desire  of  the 
farmers  will  not  bring  forth  abundant  crops. 
They  must  have  ample  trained  help  on  their 
farms,  ample  tools  to  work  with,  and  prices 
sufficient  to  at  least  cover  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  living  expenses.  Today  they  face 
1943  with  none  of  the  three. 

Instead  of  ample  help,  the  farmers  are 
finding  it  necessary,  on  account  of  shortage 
of  labor,  to  sell  their  farms,  their  livestock, 
and  their  dairy  herds.  Many  crops  are  going 
to  waste  In  the  fields  for  lack  of  help  and 
machinery  to  gather  them.  This  shortage  of 
labor  on  the  farm  has  been  brought  about 
by  (1)  the  inducement  of  high  wages  and 
short  hours  In  industrial  plants  and  on  de- 
fense projects;  (2)  the  drafting  for  military 
service  of  essential  and  trained  farm  workers 
and  operators,  even  to  the  last  man  on  the 
farm;  and  (3)  to  the  voluntary  enlistment  of 
our  farm  boys,  moved  by  their  patriotic  Im- 
pulses and  the  glamor  of  military  service. 

Instead  of  ample  tools  to  work  with,  the 
farmers  are  told  that  farm  Implements  and 
machinery  will  be  rationed.  Very  little  has 
been  made  available,  and  it  now  appears  that 
limited  repair  parts  are  all  they  can  hope  for. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  reasonable  amount  of 
labor-saving  machinery  and  equipment  would 
be  most  helpful  in  meeting  the  lalwr  short- 
age. 

With  regard  to  prices,  while  the  farmer  is 
forced  into  a  latwr  market  in  competition 
with  high  industrial  wages,  he  is  told  that 
he  win  encounter  unalterable  opposition  in 
trying  to  Include  this  increased  labor  cost  in 
the  price  of  his  commodity.  Every  item  en- 
tering into  the  cost  of  production  has  In- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds,  yet  it  seems  that 
our  urban  population  expects  the  farmer  to 
continue  to  produce  at  pre-war  prices. 

FINDINGS 

1.  We  recommend  that  directives  be  issued 
Immediately  to  local  draft  boards  to  place  in 
deferred  classifications  men  essentially  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  vital  food  and 
fiber  supplies. 

2.  Our  investigation  discloses  that  the 
greatest  exodus  of  workers  from  the  farm 
has  been  caused  by  the  inducement  of  high 
Industrial  wages.  No  one  can  expect  a  work- 
er to  stay  on  the  farm  at  a  wage  of  $30  to 
•60  per  montti  when  he  can  receive  as  much 
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as  $100  per  week  or  more  in  an  Industrial 
plant  or  on  a  defense  project.  Ceilings  on 
farm  commodity  prices  prohibit  any  substan- 
tial Increase  in  farm  wage  rates.  The  Govern- 
ment pays  the  bill  for  Industrial  production 
and  we  observe  that  the  War  Labor  Board 
Is  daily  adjusting  Industrial  wages  upward. 
Either  farm  prices  must  be  raised  so  the 
farmers  can  compete  in  this  labor  market  or 
else  Industrial  wages  must  be  brought  to  the 
same  comparative  level  of  farm  wages. 

3.  We  are  convinced  that  the  various  agen- 
cies connected  with  the  war  effort  have  not 
shown  proper  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  agrictilture  in  winning  the  war.  When 
requests  have  been  made  for  materials  for 
the  manufacture  of  farm  machinery,  the 
reply  has  always  been  that  such  materials 
were  needed  for  war  production.  The  time 
has  come  when  these  agencies  should  recog- 
nize that  necessary  food  and  fiber  is  war  pro- 
duction, and  now  that  the  slvjrtage  of  labor 
has  become  so  acute  immediate  provision 
should  be  made  for  s-upplying  the  farmers 
of  the  Nation  with  necessary  farm  equip- 
ment, machinery,  and  repair  parts. 

4.  Our  committee  was  astonished  to  learn 
that,  up  to  date,  there  has  been  no  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  manpower  of  this  Na- 
tion and  of  tlie  requirements  to  successfully 
carry  on  the  war.     We  strongly  recommend: 

(1)  Tliat  a  definite  determination  be  made 
as  to  (a  I  the  total  number  of  armed  forces 
which  the  manpower  and  Industry  of  this 
Nation  can  support  and  sustain,  (b)  the  able- 
bodied  manpower  needed  to  support  such 
armed  forces  and  civilian  population,  and  (c) 
the  manpower  available  for  such  purposes; 

(2)  That  all  needs  be  rated  according  to 
their  respective  importance  for  the  winning 
of  the  war: 

(3)  That  an  appropriate  priority  system  be 
established  for  the  allocation  of  the  available 
supply  of  manpower. 

6.  The  farmers  in  evei7  part  cf  the  Na- 
tion do  not  know  hew  to  plan  for  1943  crops. 
Contracts  must  be  m.ade.  material  must  be 
secured,  fertilizers  must  be  bought,  seed 
must  be  ordered,  months  In  advance.  Utter 
confusion  exists  today  on  every  farm,  every 
ranch,  every  dairy.  We  appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  several  administrative  agen- 
cies to  act  and  act  now,  so  the  farmers  may 
know  whether  to  plan  and  how  to  plan. 

6.  Price  ceilings  can  protect  the  consumer 
only  so  long  as  there  is  something  to  price. 
They  may  easily  and  quickly  bring  about 
such  shortages  that  supply  will  be  many 
times  more  important  than  price.  We, 
therefore,  recommend  that  minimum  prices 
be  fixed  and  ceilings  be  adjusted  so  as  to  en- 
courage abundant  production.  Very  little 
rationing  of  faiTn  commodities  will  be  neces- 
sary if  the  producers  are  encouraged,  and 
they  should  not  be  required  to  produce  at  a 
loss. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  Price  Administrator 
and  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization 
will  respect  and  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  In  establishing  maximum  celling 
prices,  which  prices  should  reflect  at  least 
the  farm  prices  prevailing  during  the  period 
specified  by  law. 

7.  It  is  our  definite  conclusion  that  the 
hundreds  of  United  States  EmplojTnent  of- 
fices spread  across  the  Nation  have  contrib- 
uted a  great  deal  toward  the  present  critical 
farm  labor  shortage.  They  have  acted  as 
labor  recruiting  offices  for  industrial  plants 
and  defenre  projects.  They  have  advertised 
the  scale  of  high  wages  as  an  Inducement  for 
recruits  and  have  drawn  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  and  farm  workers  to  the  in- 
dustrial centers.  They  have  not  hesitated  to 
cooperate  with  labor  solicitors  who  have  gone 
cut  on  the  farms  to  entice  away  the  workers. 

8.  We  see  little  hope  in  replacing  trained 
farm  labor  with  city  workers.  Their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  agricultural  production  would. 


for  the  time  being,  hinder  rather  than  help 
production,  and  the  long  hours  and  little  pay 
on  the  farm  offer  small  Inducements  to  the 
city  dweller. 

9.  Neither  can  we  gain  much  encourage- 
ment from  the  suggestion  of  the  mass  migra- 
tion of  large  groups  of  the  farm  population — 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  suggested 
2.000.000  families— from  the  so-called  sub- 
marginal  areas  to  other  sections  of  the  Nation. 
The  problem  of  transportation,  housing, 
habits  of  lite,  and  the  love  of  home,  schcol. 
church,  and  friends,  would  seem  to  present 
obstacles  which  would  be  insurmountable. 

10.  Feats  of  courage  and  service  beyond  the 
requirements  of  duty  are  disclosed  quite  fre- 
quently and  are  promptly  and  very  appropri- 
ately recognized  by  the  award  of  medals.  In- 
dustrial plants,  managers,  and  workers  are 
very  properly  given  public  commendation  for 
some  special  feat  of  production.  But  there 
Is  no  glamor  on  the  farm.  It  would  seem  the 
farmer  Is  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
toil  on  from  dawn  till  dark  to  provide  the  food 
and  fiber  to  feed  and  clothe  our  armed  forces, 
our  civilian  population,  and  our  Allies.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  our  young  men  seek  the  field 
of  glory  and  glamour?  Maybe  a  few  million 
hungry  stomachs  will  awaken  the  people  and 
programmers  to  a  Ijetter  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  those  who  till  the  soil. 


The  Price  Control  Act 


REMARKS 


HON   JESSE  p.  WOLCOTT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  15.  1942 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  :•'.:  Speaker,  recent- 
ly there  has  been  i:  :  -  ference  to  the 
so-called  Wolcott  ;  :;.  Iment  to  the 
Price  Control  Act.  Magazines,  which 
have  not  been  too  careful  of  the  truth, 
have  charged  that  the  amendment  which 
I  offered  when  the  price-control  bill  was 
pending  in  the  House,  and  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House,  was  intended  to 
replace  1  '  Henderson  as  Administra- 
tor by  a  iiL-uian  board  and  to  eliminate 
the  licensing  feature  of  the  bill,  which 
is  claimed  in  these  magazine  articles  to 
be  the  real  teeth  in  the  bill.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
being  attacked  by  subversive  elements  for 
voting  for  the  amendment. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  letter  which  I  have  written  in 
response  to  these  attacks,  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  the  erroneous  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  those  who  want  to  destroy 
our  form  of  government. 

Congress  of  the  Unitfd  States, 

House  of  Representativts, 
Washington.  D.  C .,  October  6,  1942. 

De.\r  Friend:  The  statement  frequently 
made  that  the  so-called  Wolcott  amendment 
to  the  price-control  bill  was  Intended  to  re- 
place Leon  Henderson  by  a  five-man  board  13 
decidedly  untrue.  It  emanates  from  tho^a 
whose  purpose  Is  to  destroy  constitutional 
government  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to  wal- 
low in  the  mire  of  dishonesty  and  half  truths 
to  accomplish  their  purpose. 

The  statement  that  the  so-called  Wolcott 
amendment  was  intended  to  replace  L*oa 
Henderson  with  a  five-man  board  was  flr>« 
made  in  substance  In  the  New  Republic  mag- 
azine of  some  weeks  ago.     BecaxiM  of  '.v.p 
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nature  of  the  magazine   1  have  r, 
the  falsity  appearing  therein  by 
ttatetnfnt      It  was  rerr  f"  - 
m,^  azine    Intended    deUbe: 
the   pr-   ■    ■-•         'II    did   not    ihl;. 
Amerlt  l  be  firuUlble  enoui 

»ithout    further    explanation 
taer.'*    uMfh   were   so   obviously 
•c  a  nefarloua  purpose 

1.  r  ..  .-.1  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  amend- 
ment which  I  ofTered  to  the  price  control  bill 
did  exactly  the  opposite  to  that  claimed  In 
the  New  Republic  magazine  anc  thcae  wbQ 
have  copied  from  It 

On  November  28.  1941    'p    'H'^l    r<->N'^»rs- 
■lONAL  RxroRD)    the  H   • 
&ALL.  chalrmr.n  of  the  i 
ing,  and  Currency,  offered  an 
the  price-control  bill  providing  f 
iLshment  of  a  price-control  boar 
cf  five  members,  to  be  appointed 
Ident  by  and  with  the  conser.t  o 
1^  amendment  also  provid-^r)  : 
Ing   out    of    the   bill    langurq;^ 
Otftce  of  Administrator  and  su 
Leu  thereof  a  five-man  board 

On  the  same  day  (p   9462. 
Rxroisi  I  offered  an  amcr.dmer. 
tute  for  the  Steagall  amend-nent 
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the  AUnumstrator  m.ght  util^'t 
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and  for  rent,  lawbooks  and  b     ;;~  ( : 
and  so  fcrtli.  and  prcvldeti 
trator  mlTht  issue  such  re<i 
aa  he  might  deem  necrssary  In 
out  the  purposes  and  provision 
Then  I  froceeded  In  my  amen 
within  the  Price  Control  Admin 
arate  and  apart  and  dlstlrct 
Administrator,  a  Board  of  Adrairi 
view  to  be  appointed  by  the  Preo 
with  the  consent  cf  the  Senate 
that  the  Board  "'hall  be  ccimplet 
Independent  cf  the  Price  Control 
tor  In  the  performance  of  all  of  l 
functions"  and   then   proceeded 
Board  the  power  by  subcomnuti 
wise  to  review  hardship  cases 
the    ret^ulations    of    the    Adm:n 
other   words,    it   was  a   po^r    m 
which   aggrieved   persons    ■ 
speedy    rtdre«'s    cf    any    v 
Wlthm  the  OfEre  of  Price  Admir 

Th.s    amendment     wn.«    acct^ri 
H-use,    re'ected    by   the   8er.a?p. 
present  time  a«:grleved  perrons 
ibeir  cases  reviewed  by  expensi 
in  a  court  of  economic  apre«'. 
preme  Court  of  the  United  S 
be  forced   to  corr.e    •      ^' 
purpose. 

It  can  be  readily  seen,  there:! 
Statement  'hat  my  amendment  j 
place  >■'  fl  :;derson  Is  untrue 
liljerau..  .,  vi  :r:  r.^  uncerLaln  I 
ated  h;s  office 

The  B^Ard  vl  Aammiftrat.-.  •  I 
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aavisc^ry  council,  u"        :      •      i- 
mach'.nfTT  w■^:^^,  I    ■,..■.  i,..<.  .  .t-\i  .: 
ment. 
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Ing  of  marginal  prof\U  Is  concerned,  as  pro- 
vided for  In  the  bill.  Indicates  beyond  any 
question  of  doubt  that  Mr.  Henderson  does 
not  consider  it  the  real  teeth  In  the  bill. 

The  licensing  provision  of  the  bill  has  such 
power  contained  in  It  as  to  make  the  Price 
Administrator  an  economic  czar  with  power 
to  regulate  margins  of  profit  as  well  as  prices 
and  to  effectively  control  the  marketing 
policies  of  every  little  merchant  in  the  United 
States.  But  I  must  reiterate  that  It  Is  not 
considered  effective  by  those  administering 
the  act  because  it  has  never  been  put  Into 
practice. 

In  summary,  my  amendment  was  designed 
to  preserve  democratic  processes  whereby  la- 
twrers.  farmers,  and  small  buslnesismen  with 
limited  fluanclal  means,  might  seek  protec- 
tion fmm  czaristic  bureaucracy.  Surely  no 
one  who  voted  with  the  Administration, 
against  my  amendment,  can  be  considered  a 
friend  cf  constitutional  government  and  the 
common  people. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 
Very  sincerely. 

Jesse  P.  Woi,coTr. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  KNUTh;;:LL 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  15.  1942 

Mr  HILL  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
niarts  in  ihe  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Daniel  Marsh,  president 
cf  Boston  University: 

BH.UX    18-    Ain>    l»-TKAS-OU>S    BZ    DRArniD? 

(By   Daniel   L.   Marsh,   president    of   Boston 
Univerjiry ) 

(A  symposium  In  the  Boston  Sunday  Glebe, 
Septemijer  6,  1942) 

You  ask  for  my  opinion  on  the  drafting  cf 
18-  and  19-yettr-oId  young  men  for  mihtary. 
naval,  and  aeronautical  service.  At  least 
three  subsidiary  questions  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  most  Intelligent  answer  can 
be  made  after  weighing  the^e  questions.  I 
mention  them  as  follows: 

First,  what  will  it  do  to  these  18-  and  19- 
year-olds?  Th?  answer  is  too  obvious  for 
lengtheneO  discussion.  They  are  still  quite 
impressiouable  at  that  age.  They  are  get- 
ting their  ideas  of  the  sacred  value  of  human 
life  fixed  in  mind.  Training  for  actual  war- 
fare, and  fighting  on  the  field  of  battle.  Is 
bound  to  s«ar  their  souls.  War  is  brutal 
and  brutalizing,  and  anybody  who  pretends 
otherwise  is  not  speaking  the  truth. 

Second,  what  will  it  mean  to  the  country 
m  the  present  emergency?  The  simple  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  all  In  a  grim 
tug  of  war.  and  we  cannot  and  dare  not  let  go. 
There  was  a  pencd  when  one  could  question 
In  pure  patriotism  activities  that  pointed 
toward  our  entry  into  the  war;  but  that  day 
Is  forever  past.  It  would  be  Incomparably 
worse  for  us  to  lose  this  war  new  that  we  are 
In  It  than  It  would  have  been  for  us  to  have 
stayed  out  of  it  entirely.  We  mtist  win.  No 
mat.er  uhat  the  cost  Is.  we  must  win.  Any 
honest  esiimaticn  of  the  cost  Is  terribly  dis- 
quietingi  but  whatever  the  cost,  we  must  win 
this  war.  now  that  we  are  In  it.  Therefore, 
the  second  question  concerning  this  proposal 
to  draft  18-  and  IS-year-oid  boys  is:  Will 
such  a  course  materially  hasten  the  winiiing 
of  the  war?  Army  men  say  that  it  will. 
Sonte  men  say  that  young  fellows  who  are 
mentally  immatiue  make  better  soldiers  and 


air  cadets  than  maturer  men  becattse  th?y 
are  more  rash.  Furthermore,  we  must  not 
weaken  our  industries  at  home.  To  draft  for 
the  Army,  or  Navy,  or  Air  Corps  men  who  are 
needed  in  our  industries  and  other  fields  of 
work  at  heme  is  a  self-defeating  policy. 
Again,  married  men  should  not  be  drafted  as 
long  as  there  are  enough  single  men  to  meet 
the  needs.  All  of  these  consideration.^  lead 
to  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  second  aspect 
of  the  question  which  we  are  considering. 

Third,  what  will  the  drafting  of  18-  and 
19-year-clds  mean  to  the  futtu-e  of  our  coun- 
try? This  war  cannot  last  forever.  Even  If 
it  Is  long  drawn  cut.  it  Is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  It  will  be  brought  to  an  end  during 
the  natural  lifetime  of  the  present  18-  and 
19-year-old  youths.  What  will  be  the  effect 
on  the  country  down  In  that  future  when 
the  war  Is  over  and  the  soldiers  return  heme 
to  become  the  citizenry  of  the  Nation  for 
whose  preservation  they  were  drafted?  The 
consideration  here  Is  not  based  exclusively  on 
what  war  will  have  done  to  these  young  men. 
but  it  Is  based  primarily  upon  their  lack  of 
educational  opportunities.  Here  they  are. 
yotmg  fellows  Just  out  of  high  school.  They 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  begin  their  lives. 
Even  the  most  optimistic  person  will  not  pre- 
sume to  say  that  they  have  attained  mental 
maturity.  Any  futtire  that  grows  out  of  such 
a  situation  Is  very  foreboding,  and  certainly 
must  point  toward  a  negative  answer  to  the 
question  which  we  are  considering. 

And  now,  having  looked  at  these  three  sub- 
sidiary questions  to  our  main  question,  we 
are  prepared  to  make  on  answer.  It  is  this. 
The  war  must  be  won.  but  only  in  order  that 
the  per.ce  also  may  be  won  and  cur  demo- 
cratic American  way  of  life  saved.  Men  can- 
not govern  themselves  unless  they  have  a 
fair  measure  of  Intelligence;  for  when  a 
pecple  undertake  to  do  their  own  dictator- 
ship, they  assume  the  responsibilities  as  well 
as  the  privileges  of  the  function.  A  democ- 
racy forever  stands  in  need  of  an  intelligent 
and  trained  leadership.  Therefore,  I  propose 
tiie  following; 

Let  the  18-  and  19-year-old  youths  be 
drafted,  but  at  the  same  time  let  those  who 
are  qualified  to  enter  college  and  who  desire 
to  go  to  college  be  placed  In  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  this  land,  somewtiat  as 
men  are  now  allowed  to  continue  In  college 
under  the  Naval  V-1  program.  That  Is.  let 
the  Government  draft  these  young  fellows 
and  then  let  It  put  as  many  of  them  as  are 
intellectually  fit  Into  our  coUcgas  and  uni- 
versities, and  let  the  Government  pay  the 
bills  for  their  education.  Let  these  young 
men  stay  In  college,  seme  of  them  for  2  years 
and  some  of  them  for  4  years.  Two  gains  will 
be  won  by  such  a  course.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Government  will  have  these  young  men 
at  its  call.  In  the  second  place,  while  these 
young  fellows  are  being  trained  they  will 
also  be  receiving  an  education  which  will 
make  them  of  more  value  to  tlie  Army  and 
Navy  and  Air  Service  when  they  enter  it,  and 
will,  at  the  same  time,  make  them  incom- 
parably more  valuable  as  citizens  when  the 
war  is  over. 


Jewish  Army  for  t'-;-  n.-i'vtT"  of  the 
Middle  LaA 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Octcber  15,  1942 

Mr.    SOMERS    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  made  by  Louis  Nizer,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Jewish  army  dinner 
tendered  to  Robert  Roy  Nathan,  head  of 
the  Planning  Board  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  held  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria. 
September  29,  1942: 

Mr  Cliairman,  Admiral  Stirling.  Mr.  Robert 
Roy  Nathan,  distinguished  guests,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen,  I  can  only  tell  you  how  grate- 
ful I  am  for  the  generous  introduction  of 
your  chairman  by  assuring  you  that  my 
appreciation  Is  as  great  as  his  exaggeration. 
This  is  a  very  select  audience,  and  it  has 
been  Intimated  tliat  Invitation  for  your 
presence  was  an  honor  conferred  upon  you. 
So  It  was.  But  candor  being  the  order 
of  the  day,  I  may  reveal  to  you  how  It  Is 
that  you  are  really  here.  Perhaps  I  can 
explain  It  In  terms  of  the  Wall  Street  broker 
who  sent  out  amiouncements  to  a  large 
group  of  distinguished  businessmen  that 
he  was  putting  them  on  his  mailing  list. 
Through  an  unfortunate  typographical  error 
of  his  secretary,  the  notice  received  the  next 
morning  by  many  Important  executives 
read,  "We  are  pleased  to  put  you  on  our  wall- 
ing list."  That  is  how  you  come  to  be  here. 
You  are  on  the  "wailing  list"  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Jewish  Army. 

It  Is  fitting  that  this  evening  sliould  have 
begun  with  humor.  Freud  was  once  asked 
to  explain  how  the  Jew,  despite  all  of  his 
persecution,  could  continue  to  laugh.  His 
reply  was  that  the  question  revealed  con- 
fusion. It  was  because  the  Jew  laughed 
that  he  was  able  to  survive. 

You  may  be  perplexed  as  to  why  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  movement  to  persuade 
the  leaders  of  the  United  Nations  that  they 
should  accept  the  services  of  200,000  soldiers 
in  Palestine  for  the  defense  of  the  Middle 
East.  Palestine  is  12.000  miles  from  the 
United  States.  Bottoms  are  precious.  Re- 
cently Prime  Minister  Churchill  stated  that 
he  had  applied  to  the  President  to  give  him 
40  or  50  ships  so  that  he  could  transport 
men  there  to  replace  the  80.000  men  lost  at 
Tobruk.  Yet  here  we  are  meeting  to  devise 
plans  to  persuade  the  United  Nations  to 
accept  the  manpower  offered  to  them — men 
who  would  fight  heroically  as  only  men  can 
who  defend  their  own  homes. 

Certainly  the  proffer  is  not  ignored  because 
the  Middle  East  is  unimportant.  Let  us 
consider  first  the  purely  military  strategic 
phase  of  the  situation. 

The  Middle  East  affords  the  only  supply 
route  to  Russia  besides  the  Arctic. 

The  Middle  East  means  the  possession  of 
the  Mosul  oil  fields  in  Persia. 

The  Middle  East  means  a  ba.se  for  Amer- 
ican bombers  to  attack  the  Rumanian  oil 
fields  which  supply  the  only  crude  oil  to  the 
Nazi  machine. 

The  Middle  East  means  the  possibility  of  a 
ferry  command  to  carry  supplies  across  Africa 
Into  India. 

The  Middle  East  means  control  of  the  Mos- 
lem world. 

Tlie  Middle  East  means  a  base  to  land 
.^merican  troops  which  can  either  attack 
Italy  or  the  Balkans  or  can  support  the 
southern  fiank  of  the  Russian  Army. 

Conversely,  the  loss  of  the  Middle  East 
would  means  the  loss  of  Alexandria,  the  only 
great  English  naval  base  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean. That  would  mean  the  Immediate 
loss  of  Malta  and  the  control  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  loss  of  the  Middle  East  would  mean  not 
only  that  the  Persian  oil  fields  would  fall  Into 
Nazi  hands,  but  what  has  been  greatly  over- 
looked, the  Egyptian  fields  near  Ras  Ghareb 
which  produce  667.000  metric  tons  of  oil 
annually. 

Tlie  loss  of  the  Middle  East  would  mean 
that  the  Moslem  world,  which  has  been  hos- 


tile to  the  United  Nations,  could  express  that 
hostility  In  practical  terms  by  Joining  the 
Axis  movement.  It  might  mean  the  end  of 
Turkey's  neutrality. 

The  loss  of  the  Middle  East  would  mean 
that  the  huge  stores  of  supplies  and  material 
which  have  been  shipped  there  would  in 
part  or  whole  become  the  property  of  the 
Nazis. 

The  loss  of  the  Middle  East  would  mean  the 
easy  exploitation  of  African  resources  by  the 
Axis. 

It  would  mean  the  Joining  of  Japanese  and 
Nazi  forces  and  the  exchange  of  war  mate- 
rial to  support  one  another. 

Thus,  for  a  comparatively  small  price,  since 
we  are  talking  In  terms  of  merely  100.000 
or  200.000  men.  Hitler  would  gain  the  great- 
est prize  of  this  war — a  prize  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  millions  of  men  and  the  wealth 
of  equipment  he  is  throwing  into  the  Russian 
campaign. 

The  prize  is  great  and  its  loss  would  be 
great.  It  might  not  be  a  fatal  loss  but  would 
undoubtedly  prolong  the  war  for  years  with 
the  consequent  horrible  loss  of  life  and 
resources. 

At  this  critical  Juncture  of  the  global  battle 
we  offer  200.000  strong  young  Palestinian 
and  stateless  Jews,  eager  to  fight  under  their 
own  fiag  but  completely  under  the  direction 
of  the  United  Nations"  military  leaders. 

When  I  say  200.000  men  that  Is  a  very 
conservative  estimate.  There  are  600.000 
Jews  in  Palestine.  It  is  the  youngest  nation 
In  the  world.  Forty-one  percent  of  its  popu- 
lation is  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35.  In 
the  Unite?a  States  34  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  of  that  age,  and  in  Great  Britain  32 
percent. 

Tlius  there  are  130,000  people  in  Palestine 
of  the  requisite  youthful  ages.  Fifty  thou- 
sand of  these  have  had  previous  military 
uaining  in  the  armies  of  the  other  countries 
from  which  they  are  now  refugees.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  903,000  Jews  in  the  entire 
Middle  East  area  from  whom  volunteers  could 
be  obtained  and,  of  course,  there  are  the 
stateless  Jews  In  South  Africa  who  are  not 
eligible  to  Join  the  armed  forces  there  but 
who  could  be  counted  upon  to  volunteer 
heavily  for  a  Jewish  army. 

In  October  1939  the  Jews  of  Palestine  de- 
clared a  voluntary  registration  for  war  serv- 
ices. One  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand 
young  men  and  women  Immediately  regis- 
tered. These  stalwart  young  men  are  not 
admitted  into  the  combatant  forces  of  the 
English  Army  today.  England  puts  a  limita- 
tion on  their  enlistment  in  proportion  to 
Arab  enlistment,  and  since  there  are  few 
Arab  enlistments  they  are  not  accepted. 

Furthermore  they  are  treated  like  natives, 
which  means  that  they  receive  lower  pay,  no 
protection  for  their  families,  and  are  even 
subjected  to  a  sort  of  Jim  Crow  law  In  the 
Middle  East  applicable  to  natives. 

This  Is  not  the  way  to  exploit  the  magnifi- 
cent spirit  of  a  proud  young  people. 

What  are  the  reasons  given  for  the  refusal 
to  accept  a  Jewish  army?  The  only  reason 
Is  that  given  by  the  English  Colonial  Office 
that  it  would  arouse  the  antagonism  of  the 
Arabs.  Does  that  sound  familiar  to  you? 
Do  you  remember  when  we  were  concerned 
about  arousing  the  antagonism  of  the  Japa- 
nese if  we  fortified  Guam?  Do  you  remem- 
ber when  we  dared  not  offend  the  Eensiblll- 
ties  of  the  Japanese  Empire  by  stopping  the 
supply  of  oil  and  scrap  iron  with  which  they 
now  kill  our  marines?  This  is  the  decadent 
appeasement  policy  of  the  pre-Munlch  era 
still  alive. 

But  there  is  a  more  practical  answer.  What 
Arab  hostility  are  we  shielding  against? 
There  has  been  no  pan-Arabian  movement 
for  500  vears.  The  Arabs  are  split  up  into 
hostile  tribes  fighting  each  other  on  horse- 
back with   spears.     In   modern  mechanized 
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warfare  even  If  they  were  united,  they  would 
constitute  no  military  force  of  any  conse- 
quence. 

Furthermore,  the  Arabs  have  at  all  times 
been  hostile  and  we  gain  nothing  by  appeas- 
ing them.  The  ex-Muftl  of  Jerusalem  Is  now 
In  Berlin  with  a  Nazi  guard  of  honor  posted 
at  his  door.  Tlie  Arabs  were  hostile  In  Syria 
which  the  English  had  to  conquer.  The  Arabs 
staged  a  revolt  In  Iraq  wliich  the  English  had 
to  put  down.  The  Italians  have  slaughtered 
their  own  Arab  p>opulatlon  and  yet  have  no 
difficulty  In  making  friends  with  other  Arab 
tribes.  Indeed,  the  Egyptians  have  remalnetl 
remarkably  neutral  with  Rommel  only  80 
miles  away. 

The  only  dependable,  unified,  and  aggres- 
sive group  in  the  Middle  East  are  the  Jews. 
Must  we  again  commit  the  colossal  error  of 
turning  away  our  friends  and  endeavoring 
futilely  to  appease  our  enemies?  Let  us  make 
it  profitable  to  be  friendly  and  deal  sternly 
with  laggards  whose  neutrality  Is  but  the 
preparatio  for  betrayal.  Is  it  not  time  thwt 
the  traditional  orthodox  Colonial  Office  view- 
point be  examined  In  the  light  of  the  dynamic 
realities  of  today?  If  a  Jewish  army  were 
formed,  the  Arabs  might  with  envious  imiU- 
tlon  demand  a  unit  for  themselves.  By  all 
means  let  us  grant  such  a  request.  L*t  us 
encourage  the  native  population  to  fight  by 
our  sides  for  their  freedom  and  ours. 

What  other  objections  are  made  to  the 
Jewish  army?  Some  of  them  come  from 
Jewish  sources.  We  may  say.  In  all  frank- 
ness, that  Jews  are  not  united  on  this  pro- 
gram. But  that  has  no  significance.  I 
understand  that  the  Free  French  Army  has 
some  dissidents  in  Vichy.  There  Is  a  Free 
Pole  Army  and  a  Free  Czech  Army.  Even 
though  these  nations  are  no  longer  In  ex- 
istence, we  respect  the  valor  of  these  fight- 
ing units.  When  peace  comes  they  will  have 
a  standing  and  a  dignity  to  speak  for  their 
peoples. 

What  win  be  have?  Tlie  libels  that  th« 
war  was  caused  because  of  the  Jews,  without 
any  concrete  symbol  In  the  form  of  a  resisting, 
heroic  army  to  combat  such  falsehoods. 

Admiral  Stirling  has  pointed  out  the  apt 
analogy  of  General  Pershing  refusing  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  American  soldiers  in  France 
unless  they  fought  as  an  American  Army. 
Pershing  said  quite  bluntly  that  when  the 
war  was  over  he  wanted  the  American  Army 
to  receive  credit  for  the  part  It  had  played. 
Should  not  the  Jews,  dying  on  all  the  battle- 
fields, likewise  receive  credit  for  their  resist- 
ance rather  than  be  pictured  in  the  public 
mind  as  merely  degraded  victims  of  bar- 
barism? 

It  Is  not  generally  known  that  the  Jews 
have  a  glorious  history  as  warriors.  All  the 
great  military  countries  have  at  one  time 
or  other  attacked  them  without  success.  Per- 
sia, Syria.  Rome.  Imperial  Rus.sla,  and  Im- 
perial Germany  have  all  waged  war  againtt 
the  Jews.  The  Jew  has  enlisted  In  other 
wars  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  numbers. 
In  the  last  World  War  French  mobilization 
constituted  14  5  percent  of  the  population. 
The  Jews  In  the  French  Army  represented 
22  percent  of  their  eligible  population.  Their 
enlistments  were  higher  In  proportion  to 
their  number  In  Italy.  England,  and  the 
United  States. 

In  this  country  200.000  Jews  served  In  the 
armed  forces  in  the  l.\st  World  War.  T^o 
hundred  of  them  received  Distinguished 
Service  Medals.  Three  received  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor — the  highest  award 
within  the  gift  of  the  Nation.  Only  90  men 
In  the  history  of  this  country  have  ever  re- 
ceived It;  1,100  awards  for  extreme  valor  were 
given  to  Jews  in  the  Allied  forces. 

This,  then,  is  the  answer  to  those.  Includ- 
ing sincere  Jewish  leaders,  who  oppose  the 
Jewish  army  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  segregate  the  Jews.  They  are  too  late. 
Hitler  has  segregated  tlieiu.    One  read*  about 
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them  tvTT  dflT  In  the  nru 
of  humiliaUon  and  defxatl-' 
about   iht-m   '.n  Gh«io»   Uf^. 
and    iiubj«-l«l    to    torture 
about  them  as  valorous  ycu- 
lag  de«-4»  of  heroism?     r  P 
vadecl    a  Jewish  army  'a 
tb"  N'.         ■■••'•   :         .-'  -■•-     : 
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Jewish  army  under  Allied  comm  mders  form- 
ing a  unit  In  an  Invasion  fore*  The  Jews 
In  other  United  Nation  armlci  will  acquit, 
themseirea  w«ll.  They  owe  Ir  i  •  nly  to 
their  cciuntry  They  are  mr  >  •  pm  or 
Palestinian  Jews  and  would  n.-i  be  eligible 
for  the  Jewish  army.  Tliere  is  no  conflict  of 
Interest  or  loyalty  any  more  t  len  there  m 
between  American  sridiers  of  QEech  extrac- 
tion and  t^     }■■'■'   i   •     a  army 

That  leau«  t-x  i->  ■..<■  mor  i!  '•  -  :<■      The  war 
la  3  years  old  but  Hitler  d<M  ;  xar  on  the 

Jews  9  years  agro  They  were  n.-  nrst  victims. 
The  Jews  then  said  to  the  worlp.   "We  warn 

attack  upon 
Christianity 


ycu  that  this  la  not  merely  an 
Judaism — It   Is  an   attack  upon 


and  all  civilization 
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position  b'  ■  •"•■r  ill  the  nations  ot  the  world 
could  not  luirr!    :>'     n  the  tnt*"  ;T  ilrs  cf 

another  count rv  w  h  it."  &iiUl  ^  ;-.  ■  would 
you  say  If  Hitler  objected  t^  the  ivuching  of 
Negroes  In  the  South?"  O-ir  answer  was, 
•  Tou  must  dlstineuish  betui  •  ■  'adlc  mob 
violence  and  ofBclal  gc\c.;..';.  i.'al  policy. 
There  Is  no  boundary  line  to  the  human 
heart.  This  Is  a  governmental  foUcy  of  bru 
t&Jlty  which  wUl  sweep  acrofj  ( he  world  on 
pagan  wheels  " 

The   traiflc   prophecy  cnn  •    •  1  •       In  fore- 
seeing   this,    the    J  ■■  -    :j  ■    ■  wiser   than 

other  peoples  Ci  .  »-  '  •  ;•  lence  had 
conditioned  them  to  reooRi  r  <!  <  d  evil 
force?  Now.  after  having  bee:  :;.>■  v.ctUrs 
tor  9  years  of  Hitler  s  infamy,  hey  want  to 
tXght  back  under  their  flag— as  ,few.s — 200  000 
young  men.  many  of  whom  swam  frcm 
frelgllters  and  tubs  to  the  J^hor-  :  Pilesttne 
In  nothing  but  loin  c!oth«  a  '.  '*:.  have 
been  made  strong  by  the  si:-    in'  'j.jU  of  that 
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I '►'  told  that 


Holy  Land  of  three  religUn^.     «    \  ■   to  die  like 
men  if  they  cannct  live  llfcp 

These  men  have  already  p. ; :  t;  :r,cd  a  mir- 
acle With  their  bare  fingers  the^  have  trans 
formed  an  and  waste  hind  :•  *  t  fertile,  in- 
dunrlal  nauon  feeding  and  ;.  ;  ;.e  the  war 
effrjt  m  the  Middle  E-vt  TT.i  food  which 
they  have  grown  or.  previous  d(  sert  soil  and 
the  pota-sh  and  minerals  whlci  they  have 
developed  are  the  mainstay  cf  »he  o.srricul- 
tural  and  Industrial  aid  to  the  l"|.  •  '  Nations 
In  that  battle  area 

There  were  many  who  '•^^  t-  j  .is  were 
merely  middlemen — they  wr.'i.-  !._  •.  f.irmers. 
Yet  tiies£  chalutzlm  doctors,  profe«»or«i. 
chemists,   have   tolled   Inexhau.^  ivelv    m   the 


broiling    !>fun    to    free    th<'    land 


from    rocks.    ' 


sustained 
historic 
N    v  they 


stones,  and  swamps,  T  .* '.  ; 
without  pay  to  build  a  ^  t  .•  .. 
worked  for  an  Idf.i  I  .  •. 
themselves  spirltu.il^y  b;. 
achievement  In  building  a  lar.l 
want  to  fight  and  to  avenge  th  ■  ii.diginltlea 
poured  on  their  people  They  «ant  to  repay 
for  atrocities  and  salism  beyond 
They  »ant  to  re  )ay  them  for 
us,^nds  of  Fol'ush  Jews— 
fh::dren — W(  re  lir.ed  up. 
x:\    trenches    ard    then 


We  have  read  so  much  of  human  degrada- 
ticn.  Here  Is  a  magnificent  gesture — one 
that  can  fill  the  spirit  and  heart;  one  that 
can  aid  the  scre.y  beset  United  Nations  In  the 
most  perllctis  hour  and  in  the  moet  endan- 
'•  -  -!   sector. 

V,  •  -nust  thir.k  even  now  of  the  post-war 
period  Even  naw  we  must  prepare  the  road 
so  that  a  ne^*-  Ku  Klux  Klun  and  a  new  anti- 
Semitic  movement  may  not  follow  in  the 
wake  of  economic  dislocation  after  the  war 
Let  the  valor  and  heroism  of  the  Jews,  like 
that  of  the  Fre«!  French,  the  Free  Poles,  the 
Free  Czechs,  wr  te  It*  own  record  of  contri- 
bution to  a  better  world 

We  must  give  them  a  chance  to  see  to  It 
that  liberty,  which  was  brrn  on  Mt.  Slnal, 
which  was  cradlfKl  in  Bethlehem,  which  spent 
Its  early  sickly  childhood  in  Rome,  which 
went  to  school  In  England,  whose  Ircn 
schoolmaster  was  France,  and  which  spent  Its 
ycung  manhooc  in  America,  shall  live  to- 
morrow all  over  the  world! 

That  leads  me  directly  to  the  guest  cf 
honor  of  this  evtning  for  he  has  given  unique 
talent*  even  as  .i  young  man  to  the  harness- 
ing of  cur  ideals  to  practicability 

I  confess  that  It  la  somewhat  dlfiBcult  to 
Introdvice  Mr.  Nathan.  I  know  he  is  not  a 
politician  because  he  thinks  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  question,  whereas  a  politician 
thinks  there  are  two  sides  to  every  office — an 
Inside  and  an  c  jtside. 

I  know  he  Is  not  a  demoeog  because  he 
does  not  concern  himself  with  the  art  of 
extracting  money  from  the  rich  and  votes 
from  the  poor. 

I  know  he  is  not  a  diplomat  even  though 
I  am  Informed  he  always  sees  to  it  that  ycu 
have  his  way 

I  can't  say  he  Is  a  moderate  unless  I  were 
to  apply  the  definition  once  given  of  Cicero — 
that  he  Is  a  moderate  of  the  most  violent 
extracuon. 

I  cant  say  he  .s  tactful  because  he  i^  severe 
not  only  wltb  subordinates  but  with  su- 
periors. 

I  can't  say  be  Is  a  philosopher  simply  be- 
cause be  believes  that  man  is  like  a  bicycle 
and  If  you  don't  ride  him  he  falls 

I  can  t  say  he  Is  a  financier  simply  because 
he  makes  capitid  from  his  own  and  other 
peoples  mistakes. 

I  do  know  that  he  Is  a  brilliant  economist 
but  I  hope  for  this  reason  that  he  under- 
stands that  knowledge  is  the  only  Instru- 
ment of  produc'-lon  which  Is  not  subject  to 
tlie  law  of  diminishing  returns.  I  know  he  is 
an  elastic  thinker  for  the  human  mind  Is 
like  a  parachutt^ — it  only  functions  when  It 
is  open. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  describe  his  function 
In  the  terms  of  an  inspired  error  which  a 
s<.-hool  girl  made  in  her  geography  class  when 
she  was  asked  to  locate  Washington.  D.  C. 
She  said,  "Wasliington.  D.  C,  is  hounded  en 
all  sides  by  the  United  States  of  America,' 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  Washington.  D.  C, 
Ls  hounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Chairman  cf 
the  Planning  Board  of  the  War  Production 
E.  .i;  .  whom  I  now  Introduce  to  you,  Mr. 
I.  _■"-:■,  Roy  Nathan. 
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Th-  Presjci»nt  and  the  Ccnrv-« 


t.XIrNsiuN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FUNCIS  R.SMITH 

Ol    PKKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOU;E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

:     .     .'   ■,   October  15.  10  il 

M       SMITH    of    Pennsylvania.      Mr. 
Sp-  aJi- :,    :.  November  3. 1942.  the  people 


will  elect  their  Representatives  In  the 
Congress  of  the  Umied  Slates. 

I  The  next  Congress  will  not  only  play 
a  vital  part  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 
but  it  also  will  be  called  upon  to  write 

1  the  peace. 

A  military  victory  cannot  be  an  end  in 

!  itself.  That  was  the  mistake  in  the  year 
1919.    The  tragedy  of  America,  and,  in- 

I  deed,  the  probability  of  this  war,  began 

!  with  the  Congress  of  1919.  We  found 
ourselves  with  a  victory  but  with  a  Presi- 
dent who  could  not  act,  because  he  had 
a  hostile  Congress,  and  a  Congress  that 
repudiated  his  war  aims. 

Victory  in  it.self  does  not  mean  peace. 
It  can  only  mean  the  creation  of  a  state 
of  aHairs  in  w  Jiich  peace  can  be  achievetl 
and  maintained.  The  maintenance  of 
peace  must  be  a  continuous  process. 
Peace  must  forever  renew  itself.  We 
must  be  sure  that  when  we  have  won  the 
victory,  we  will  not  have  to  tell  our  chil- 
dren that  we  fought  in  vain — that  we 
were  betrayed  by  our  elected  Representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

This  time  the  achievements  of  our 
fighting  forces  must  not  be  thrown  away 
by  political  cynicism,  timidity,  incompe- 
tence, and  shortsightedness. 

Intelligent  judgment  must  be  exer- 
cised by  the  people  in  the  selection  of 
their  Congressmen  to  represent  them  for 
the  next  2  years,  during  which  time- 
grave  decisions  must  be  made  to  insure 
a  speedy  and  decisive  victory  and  a  just, 
and  everlasting  peace. 

I  invite  attention  to  my  record  in  con- 
trast to  that  of  my  predecessor  in  Con- 
gress: 

MT    PREDECESSOR  S   RECORD 

First.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  our 
military  authorities,  he  voted  against  the 
fortification  of  Guam,  ■v^-hich  has  fallen 
to  Japan  because  of  the  failure  to  fortify 
this  outpost. 

Second.  He  voted  against  appropriat- 
ing money  to  the  Army  for  the  purpose 
of  building  1.283  airplanes.  It  was  said, 
"they  are  not  necessary  or  essential." 

Third.  He  voted  against  authorizing 
the  President  to  construct  and  operate 
railroads  In  Alaska. 

Fourth.  Voted  against  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  facilities  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone. 

Fifth.  Refused  to  appropriate  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  development  of  Fort  Knox. 

Sixth.  Voted  to  kill  an  appropriation 
of  $25,000,000  for  the  production  cf 
aluminum  for  the  manufacture  of  air- 
planes. Lt.  Gen.  William  S.  KLnudsea 
testified  that  we  needed  this  aluminun 
to  build  airplanes. 

Seventh.  Voted  to  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation of  arms  and  ammunition  to  those 
countries  which  are  now  our  allies. 

Eighth.  Voted  against  conscription, 
which  would  have  left  us  without  an 
army  to  defend  ourselves. 

MY    RECORD 

Before  Pearl  Harbor 

First.  On  January  22,  1941,  I  voted  for 
a  bill  authorizing  additional  shipbuild- 
ing and  ordnance  manufacturing  facili- 
ties for  the  United  States  Navy. 

Second.  On  February  8,  1^4:  I  votei 
for  the  lease-lend  bill. 
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Third.  On  March  19.  1941.  I  voted  for 
an  appropriation  for  the  national  defense 
to  provide  aid  to  the  government  oi  any 
country  whose  defense  the  President 
deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

Fourth.  On  August  .  141  I  voted  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  requisition  property  required 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  On  October  17,  1941,  I  voted  to 
repeal  the  ban  on  arming  American 
ships,  to  provide  protection  for  our 
American  boys  at  sea. 

Sixth.  On  November  28  li^4l  I  voted 
to  further  the  national  defense  and  se- 
curity by  checking  speculative  and  ex- 
cessive price  rises,  price  dislocation,  and 
Inflation. 

Then  came  Pearl  Harbor— December 

7.  1941. 

MT  RECORD 

i4/fer  Pearl  Harbor 

Seventh.  Voted  for  all  appropriations 
requested  by  our  military  authorities  to 
properly  and  adequately  equip  our  armed 
forces. 

Eighth.  Voted  for  resolution  to  investi- 
gate acts  of  sabotage. 

Ninth.  Voted  to  increase  pay  of  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines. 

Tenth.  Have  voted  to  delegate  all  nec- 
essary authority  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief  for  the  effective  conduct  of  the 

It  is  for  the  people  to  decide  what  type 
of  representation  they  desire  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

If  the  isolationist,  do-nothing  policy 
of  my  predecessor  is  desired,  then  the 
people  should  vote  for  my  opponent. 

If  the  people  prefer  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war  to  bring  about  a  speedy 
and  decisive  victory,  a  peace  to  guar- 
antee a  world  of  human  freedom,  a 
square  deal  for  our  boys  in  the  armed 
forces,  the  prosecution  of  the  disrupters 
of  national  unity  and  those  who  spread 
prejudice,  bigotry,  and  dissension,  then  I 
solicit  their  support. 

It  is  for  the  people  to  decide  when  they 
cast  their  vote  for  their  Representative 
in  Congress  on  November  3.  1942. 
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HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOt-TH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnTlS 

Thursday.  October  15, 1942 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mr.  Beardsley  Ruml, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York: 
Pay-As-You-Go    Taxation— The   Danger   in 

Income-tax  Debt  and  What  We  Can  Do  to 

Get  Free  of  It 
(By  Beardsley  Ruml.  chairman.  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York) 

The  pay-as-you-go  income  tax  plan  has  had 
from  the  very  beginning  the  hearty  support 


of  many  cfflclals  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. These  oflBcials  see  In  no  uncertain 
terms  the  danger  that  will  exist  to  the  financ- 
ing of  their  own  communities  if  a  load  of 
Federal  income  tax  debt  is  permitted  to  carry 
on  through  the  'war  and  into  the  period 
beyond  the  war. 

Few  people  realize  how  much  money  they 
owe  the  Government  for  income  tax.  They 
seem  to  feel  that  since  they  have  Just  paid 
an  instalment  on  September  15,  and  since  the 
next  payment  isn't  due  until  December  15, 
for  the  time  being  at  least  they  are  not  in 
debt  for  income  tax.  They  are  wrong.  They 
are  in  debt  now  for  the  instalment  still  due 
this  year,  and,  worse,  they  are  in  addition  in 
debt  for  income  tax  on  what  they  have 
already  earned  this  year.  Under  our  present 
system  this  debt  will  have  to  be  paid  next 
year  whether  they  then  have  any  income  or 
not. 

If  they  die  this  amount  will  be  taken  from 
whatever  estate  they  leave.  If  they  lose  their 
Jobs  there  will  be  a  charge  against  what  they 
have  saved.  If  their  earnings  are  less,  the 
full  tax  has  to  be  met  out  of  the  lower  earn- 
ings. Nothing  can  stop  the  march  of  the 
days,  and  when  the  due  date  comes  they  must 
pay  the  tax  they  owe  on  the  Income  they  have 
already  had.  It  is  a  real  debt,  and  practically 
all  income  tax  pay»rs  are  actually  in  debt  for 
about  1  year's  full  Income  tax. 

The  present  system  is  a  bad  system.  It  is 
a  dangerous  system  for  all  of  us,  and  it  should 
and  can  be  corrected. 

Income-tax  debt  is  the  meanest  kind  of 
debt  there  is  because  It  only  hurts  people 
when  they  are  in  trouble.  As  long  as  our 
incomes  are  the  same,  or  better  than  they 
were  last  year,  we  can  keep  on  paying  that 
income-tax  debt. 

But  if  anything  happens  to  this  year's 
Income,  the  income-tax  debt  remains  and 
there  is  trouble.  Men  a^re  called  into  the 
armed  services;  others  go  into  Government 
work  at  lower  pay;  men  and  women  are  dis- 
placed from  peacetime  Industry  by  wartime 
dislocation— some  suffer  sickness  and  acci- 
dent others  must  retire  because  of  advancing 
years.  All  of  these  find  that  now.  with  the 
new  high  tax  rate,  their  income-tax  debt  is 
an  intolerable  problem,  wiping  out  savings 
that  have  been  accumulated  over  the  years, 
and  for  tens  of  thousands  that  have 
already  been  injured  millions  of  us  are  in 
danger  because  we  are  each  subject  to  the 
same  hazards  and  the  same  inevitable  less 
of  income. 

The  sooner  the  problem  Is  solved,  the  easier 
It  will  be  to  solve.  In  1940  there  were  4,048.- 
619  income-tax  payers;  in  1941  there  were 
7,645,473:  in  1942,  17.688.219.  On  the  1st  of 
January  1943.  under  the  revenue  bill  of  1942. 
there  will  be  26,900.000  taxpayers  in  debt  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  tax  on  their  1942 
Income— an  increase  of  22  850,000  since  1940. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  Government  cannot  con- 
tinue for  long  to  be  the  creditor  of  some 
27.000.000  taxpayers  and  their  families  in  debt 
for  Ircome  tax,  particularly  v.-hen  there  Is  no 
substantial  question  of  revenue  involved  In 
skipping  a  year  and  getting  the  whole  country 
on  a  current  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Kot  only  are  the  numbers  of  taxpayers  much 
larger  than  they  v/ore,  but  the  amount  of 
debt  for  each  taxpayer  Is  much  greater  than 
is  commonly  understood.  Here  are  the  fig- 
ures now  in  the  new  tax  bUl.  Unless  we  get 
the  pay-as-you-go  plan,  a  man  with  a  taxable 
net  income,  after  exemptions,  ot  $4,000  in 
1942  will  ewe  the  Government  5320  on  New 
Year's  Dav  1913.  If  his  Income  as  above 
was  $5,005.  his  debt  will  bs  $1,030;  and  if 
810  000.  the  Government  will  claim  $2,620 
frcm  him.  even  though  his  earnings  are  lower 
in  1943  or  completely  disappear.  If  he  dies, 
these  sums  will  be  taken  from  whatever  re- 
mains of  his  estate 

The  income-tax  debt  on  smaller  incomes  Is 
likewise  startling.    For  example,  a  taxable  net 


Income,  after  exemptions,  of  $2,500  leaves  % 
debt  for  nex.  year  of  $490  and  even  $1,000 
means  $190  stlU  to  be  paid.  A  stenographer 
who  has  been  making  $30  a  week  di;rlng  194i 
and  who  gets  married  m  the  early  part  of  next 
year  will  carry  to  the  altar  an  income-tax  bill 
for  $192.04:  and  if  she  happened  to  be  a  secre- 
tary  gettin3  $50  a  week,  tlie  happy  couple  will 
start  off  being  in  debt  to  Uncle  Sam  tor 
$386  40  on  her  account. 

If  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  Is  adopted,  all 
these  taxpayers  will  be  Income-ta.x-debt  free, 
except  for  any  necessary  year-end  adjustment. 
And  they  will  stay  on  a  current  paid-up  basis. 
since  they  will  be  paying  income  taxes  on 
what  they  earn  as  they  earn  It. 


THREE-WAT    PLAN 

The  pay-as-you-go  income-tax  plan  Is  a 
three-way  plan:  it  applies  only  to  individuals 
and  not  to  corporations.  First  of  all.  It  Is  a 
plan  that  will  relieve  thousands  of  citizens 
from  hardship  and  distress  arising  from  In- 
come-tax debt,  and  that  will  bring  peace  of 
mind  to  millions  more  who  are  In  Income- 
tax-debt  danger. 

Second,  It  is  a  method  for  clearing  the  decks 
for  an  all-out  war-financing  program.  If  wo 
can  all  be  free  of  income-tax  debt  on  the  first 
of  next  year,  we  can  start  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  and  stay  there.  If  we  need  high  with- 
holding taxes,  we  can  have  them;  If  we  need 
to  supplement  voluntary  savings  with  com- 
pulsory savings,  we  can  do  that,  too.  But 
whatever  is  calletl  for.  It  would  be  paid  out  of 
the  current  year's  income  as  an  assessment 
on  the  same  year's  Income.  We  would  not 
be  paying  for  dead  horses  while  we  are  fighting 
a  war. 

In  the  third  place,  the  pay-as-you-go 
Income-tax  plan  is  the  best  kind  of  financial 
planning  for  the  post-war  period.  Our  poli- 
cies can  then  be  forward  looking,  not  back- 
ward looking.  We  will  not  be  trying  to  col- 
lect income  taxes  from  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed; we  will  not  be  debating  whether  we 
should  collect  taxes  on  1341  Incomes  from 
men  recently  demobilized  from  the  armed 
forces  We  wlU  not  have  a  spending  spree  in 
the  first  little  boomlet.  financed  on  unpaid 
taxes,  and  then  a  tax-debt  headache  if  in- 
comes should  drop  off  for  a  year  or  so. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is  to  pay  as  wo 
go,  but  the  practical  question  arises — how  can 
we  pay  our  taxes  on  current  income  at  tho 
same  time  we  are  paying  our  taxes  on  last 
year's  Income?  The  answer  is  as  simple  as 
daylight  saving.  When  we  decided  tha*:  it 
was  in  the  national  interest  to  save  fuel  and 
power  by  going  to  work  an  hour  earlier  in  the 
morning,  we  simply  tu-ned  all  of  our  clocks 
ahead  and  went  on  with  our  business. 

This  is  what  has  been  suggested  to  Con- 
gress as  the  answer  to  the  personal  Income- 
tax  problem:  that  we  ttirn  our  tax  clocks 
ahead   1  year. 

The  income  taxes  which  we  are  paying  this 
year  are  taxes  on  our  1941  incomes,  so  what 
the  plan  means  Is  that  this  year  the  taxes 
which  we  are  paying  out  of  our  1942  income 
would  be  taxes  on  our  1942  Income,  and  that 
Et  the  end  cf  the  year  we  would  be  paid  up. 
cr  practically  so.  Then  next  year  in  1943  wo 
would  be  paying  on  1943.  and  so  on. 

If  at  the  end  of  1942  we  have  paid  too  much 
tax.  we  will  get  a  credit.  If  we  have  not  paid 
enough,  we  will  make  up  the  difference.  This 
adjustment  will  be  made  in  March  of  1943 
when  we  file  our  new  income-tax  return.  So 
we  shall  be  out  of  debt  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  our  income  tax,  and  instead  be  on  a 
continuing  cash  basis. 

In  view  of  the  lateness  In  adopting  a  tax 
program.  I  have  suggested  that  for  those  tax- 
payers who  have  never  filed  an  income-tex 
retuin  the  year  1942  should  be  skipped  for 
them  as  a  matter  of  practical  necessity. 

You  may  ask  how  the  Government  caa 
cancel  the  1941  Income  tax  without  losing  a 
lot  of  money  that  is  badly  needed  for  the  war 
eScrt.    Tlie  answer  Is  tHis:  Since  we  aU  go 
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fall"  problem  conres  from  capital  gains  be- 
cause the  year  In  which  the  gain  is  taxed  Is 
the  year  in  which  the  transaction  happens  to 
be  closed.  Capital  gains  are  not  like  ordi- 
nary recurring  Income,  and  can  be  properly 
separated  cut  In  the  plan. 

(2)  Provide  a  special  death  tax  to  recover 
what  may  be  considered  "windfalls"  arising 
because  cf  death  In  1942,  or  during  some  ap- 
prcprlate  transition  period.  This  tax  shovild 
be  steeply  graduated  and  should  take  most  of 
the  higher- bracket  Income  tax  that  would  be 
otherwise  cancelcc.  but  it  should  leave  some 
balance  cf  the  canceled  tax  in  the  estate  sub- 
ject to  ordinary  estate  taxes  only. 

(3)  Take  an  average  of  1940.  1941,  and  1942 
In  all  ca^es  where  claim  for  credit  exceeds 
•10.000,  or  some  o:her  suitable  amount.  The 
average  of  the  3  years  will  be  a  practical  way 
cf  determining  a  lair  normal  income  for  1S41. 
Instead  of  "windfall"  Income.  The  cancela- 
tion of  1941  tax  would  apply  to  this  average 
Income  only,  and  '  he  balance  of  tax  on  actual 
1941  income  to  tlie  extent  that  It  exceeded 
1 10  000  would  not  be  credited  6r  refunded. 

The  Treasury  hiis  proposed  a  modified  plan 
which  would  apply  to  the  full  tax  debt  of 
eome  taxpayers  and  to  only  a  part  of  the  tax 
debt  of  the  rest  Concretely,  the  Treasury 
proposed  that  the  tax  year  of  1942  rather  than 
1941  be  skipped,  and  then  for  only  the  lowest 
two  brackets — that  Is  10  percent — and  that 
the  balance  of  th«'  tax  debt  remaining  should 
be  paid  over  the  next  2  or  3  years,  this.  In 
ad  llilcn  to  ctu-rtnt  Income  taxes  that  will 
be  payable  in  thoiie  years.  The  Treasury  con- 
cedes tliat  thia  would  leave  between  10  and 
20  percent  of  our  taxpayers  still  owing  the 
Government  for  taxes  on  their  last  years 
income.  Thla  grcup  of  10  to  20  percent  In- 
cludes practically  all  of  administrative,  tech- 
nical, and  profe.-s.onal  men  and  women  who 
need  freedom  frcoi  Income-tax  debt  danger 
as  much  as  anyone  else.  The  Treasury's  pro- 
posal to  change  the  year  from  1941  to  1942 
would  eliminate  from  benefits  of  the  plan 
the  millions  cf  men  who  have  gone  Into  the 
armed  services  and  Into  the  Government  this 
yenr. 

CIVXS    SqUAX.    TRZATMZNT 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  as  to  who  Is 
Included  or  excluded,  or  for  how  much,  I 
personally  favor  as  a  matter  of  principle  the 
over-all  spplicatlon  of  the  pay-as-you-go  plan 
for  eliminating  tax  debt,  giving  all  taxpayers 
equal  treatment  tinder  the  plan. 

These  are  my  reasons :  For  those  In  the  lower 
brackets  the  plan  will  obviously  have  far- 
reaching  beneficial  results,  since  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  less  of  Income  will  not  be 
doubly  unfortunate  because  of  last  year's 
debt. 

For  those  in  the  middle  brackets.  It  will 
eliminate  countless  personal  and  family  trag- 
edies, free  many  able  citizens  for  public 
service,  and  step  up  the  efQclency  of  Ameri- 
can industry  by  making  possible  the  redre- 
ment  and  pensioning  of  executives  who  are 
holding  on.  larijely  to  pay  their  income  tax. 
and  never  catching  up. 

For  those  in  the  upper  brackets,  it  will 
make  much  les*  practical  diaerence  than 
might  appear.  Hrst.  because,  like  anybody 
else,  as  long  as  tiiey  have  their  income  they 
continue  to  pay  their  t-axes:  and.  second. 
when  they  die.  ivhat  otherwise  would  have 
been  paid  by  an  mdivtiual  as  Income  tax  on 
th?  previous  year  s  income  is  subject  to  estate 
taxes  m  the  hi^htst  brackei.s. 

But  apart  from  the  practical  considerations, 
the  reason  I  favc:  over-all  application  of  the 
principle  Is  bccatae  It  gives  equal  treatment 
to  all  taxpayers  under  the  plan.  In  adopting 
pay-as-you-go.  bv  skipping  1941.  I  believe 
we  should  treat  all  citizens  alike;  as  we  turn 
the  tax  clock  ahetid  for  some,  we  should  turn 
It  ahead  for  all,  a:id  get  the  whole  Nation  out 
cf  inccme-tax  debt  by  the  beginning  of  1943. 

Insofar  as  we  'vant  more  equality  of  In- 
come and  of  wealth,  we  can  have  these 
thi-ough  the  progr-essive  Income  tjuc  and  the 
progressive  inheritance  tax,  but  we  should 


not  use  this  general  Income-tax  reform- 
pay-as-you-go — unequally  to  accelerate  In- 
directly the  Impact  of  progressive  taxation. 
The  lack  cf  force  In  the  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  the  plan  has  been  ap- 
parent to  press  and  public  alike  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  Nation-wide  comment. 
The  dislike  of  windfall  cases  was  felt  by. 
some,  but  I  have  suggested  above  three 
methods  that  would  eliminate  all  of  the 
most  objectionable  windfall  cases.  The 
principle  of  equal  treatment  to  all  taxpayers 
under  the  plan  has  been  questioned,  but  by 
Eurprlsingly  few.  I  have  pointed  out  that, 
even  If  Congress  desires  to  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle,  we  can  still  have  a 
pay-as-you-go  Income-tax  plan,  but  It  will 
leave  part  of  our  citizens  with  a  remaining 
Income-tax  debt.  The  specific  modified 
plans  suggested  by  the  Treasury  have  beer* 
grossly  Inadequate  so  far  as  eliminating  In- 
come-tax debt  Is  concerned. 

CONGRESS    CONSmEBS    PLAN 

The  pay-as-you-go  plan  was  recommended 
unanimously  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  was  later  re- 
jected by  the  full  committee.  The  plan  may 
be  rejected  over  and  over  again  but  these 
rejections  solve  no  problems.  If  the  plan  Is 
killed  In  committee.  It  will  be  Introduced  on 
the  floor  of  Congress.  If  It  Is  killed  on  the 
floor  before  elections.  It  will  reappear  after 
elections.  If  It  Is  killed  In  1942,  it  will  be 
revived  In  1943.  The  plan  stands  on  Its  own 
feet  as  a  legislative  measure,  and  can  be 
enacted  to  start  all  of  us  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  for  1943  any  time  up  until  March  15, 
1943,  the  day  the  next  Income-tax  declara- 
tion has  to  be  made. 

I  feel  that  the  pay-as-you-go  income-tax 
plan  In  a  form  acceptable  to  Congress  will 
certainly  be  adopted,  because  Income-tax 
payers  want  to  be  free  of  Income-tax  debt 
and  they  know  It  can  be  done  without  hurt- 
ing the  Treasury  and  without  paying  2  years' 
taxes  In  one.  The  taxpayers  know  that  pay 
as  you  go  solves  the  problem  simply  and 
fairly  by  skipping  an  Income-tax  year.  They 
know  the  whole  trouble  was  catised  by  a 
ba.slc  delect  In  our  Income-tax  law,  which 
has  existed  from  the  beginning:  That  of 
paying  a  tax  on  last  year's  Income  out  of 
this  year's  receipts.  The  defect  was  not  their 
fault,  and  they  know  it.  They  want  It  cor- 
rected this  year  and  they  want  to  be  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis  by  the  beginning  of  1943. 

As  a  nation  of  Individuals  we  will  be  better 
able  to  meet  the  present  and  to  attack  what- 
ever the  future  has  In  store  for  us  If  we  are 
paid  up  In  our  Income  tax,  and.  being  out 
of  Income-tax  debt  we  can  pay  as  we  go  out 
of  what  we  earn. 


The   Ne^^    R^r.i->'ic 
Denocratj 
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REMARKS 

or 


HON.  J.  PAR.  lLL  THOMAS 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  15.  1942 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  18  of  this  year  the 
New  Republic  magazine,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Union  for  Democratic  Action, 
Issued  a  special  supplement  entitled  "A 
Congress  To  Win  the  War."  This  was 
the  keynote  of  the  now  famous  purge 
campaign  of  Members  of  Congress  which 
the  Ccmmunists  and  their  dupes  sought 
to  bring  about.  Shortly  after  the  issue 
of  this  special  supplement  the  Special 


Ai'ri-;\iux  To  Tin:  (■oNt;r:r>>i<'XAL  ]:Kr'*i:n 


Committee  on  Uu-American  Activities  ' 
issued  Report  No.  2277,  which  exposed 
and  discredited  the  phony  organization 
known  as  the  Union  for  Democratic 
Action.  We  all  know  now  that  their 
purge  campaign  has  been  a  colossal  flop. 
If  nd  little  is  now  heard  of  the  Union  for 
Democratic  Action,  but  their  coconspira- 
tor, the  New  Republic,  is  not  so  faint- 
hearted and  has  just  issued  a  supple- 
ment to  their  October  5  issue  entitled 
"A  Voter's  Handbook,'    The  first  section 


of  this  sheet  describes  the  debacle  the 
United  States  would  be  in  in  the  event 
of  a  Republican  victory  in  the  coming 
elections.  The  last  section  proceeds  to 
instruct  the  voters  on  who  to  elect  in 
order  to  win  the  war. 

I  think  it  is  pertinent  that  the  purgees 
cf  this  body  should  know  the  record  of 
the  controlling  editors  of  the  New  Re- 
public, namely:  Messrs.  Bruce  Bliven, 
Malcolm  Cowley,  and  George  Soule.  You 
will  recall  that  this  Malcolm  Cowley  is 

BRUCE    BLIVEN 


'  the  same  individual  who  u.v- 
from  his  $8,000  a  year  Governn 


AITll 

:,„.;i.ied 
•n-   ;  psl- 

tion  in  the  Office  of  Facts  anu  Fitjares 
after  the  chairman  of   our  committee. 
Mr.  Dies,  exposed  him  as  a  Communist 
on  the  lioor  of  this  House  on  January  15, 
Tlierefore.  Mr,  Sp)eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  in  my  remarks 
a  partial  list  of  the  Communist  affllia- 
I  tions  of  these  three  individuals  as  re- 
vealed by  the  records  of  the  Dies  com- 
I  mittee: 


Communist -front  organization 


Association  oltlic  uidiviilual 


American  Youth  Conpress - 

Demand  vanlon  for  German  Coramuhists 

I'roniior  Films ^ 

Inicrnatiiiiial  Juridical  Association 

liiterimtioual  I'ubliihcrs — 

Ni'w  Msi-ssfS. 

Nonimrtisaii  rommittc*^  for  the  Reelection  of  Conprossnian  \  no  Maecantomo 

i'rotist  against  t>»n  on  Browdor...: 


Member,  national  advisory  committee. 

Sipier 

Member,  advisory  board 

Signer  ol  statement 

Writer 

Contributor 

Member 

Signer 


.Authority 


Youneville.  V.  S.  A.p.  r.2. 
Dailv  Worker.  Juno  17.  1«3T.  p  2. 
l»ailv  Worker.  Ai>r.  6.  iy;C.  i>.  «. 
liaily  Worker.  July  iS  \\W;  p.  2. 
Cataloc.  P-  !•• 

New  Masses.  Jan.  2.  1S.-^4,  p.  22. 
I,cltPrlicad.  Oct.  3.  11KJ6. 
Daily  Worker,  Oct.  17,  lit»  p.  1. 


MALCOLM   COWLET 


American  l'riend<  of  llie  .'=oviet  I'rir.n   

Americnn  I.eacue  .\eair.st  War  and  Fascism 

American  I>ear-uc  for  Peace  and  Dcmocrscy.  New  York  City  Division 

American  I 'ca;;iie  tor  Peace  and  DeuK*mcy,  Fifth  New  York  City  Conferenco. 

Call  (or  the  support  of  the  Communist  Party,  national  elections  and  its  candidates. 

Citizens  Conunittee  for  .Xmler 

Committee  for  I.  .\mter's  candidacy 

Communist  Parly 

League  of  Professional  Oroups - 

New  Republic - --■ 

Krien<ls  oi  the  Soviet  Union. 

Frontier  Films 

(iersiin  supj'orters - - 

C.nliien  Book  of  American  Friendship 

International  Labor  Defense — 

I.«acue  of  .Xmerican  Writers -^--v 

League  ol  Professional  tjroups  for  Foster  and  Ford 

Mdtlier  Bloor  Banquet • 

New  ^'ork  City  Cunfirence  AKainst  War  and  Fascism 

Open  letter  to  President  Roosevelt 

Protest  against  ban  on  Erowder  speech • 

So\iel  Ra«sia  Today - 


Pnnday  Worker 

'J  bird  .\mcrican  Writers'  Congress.. 


Chairman  of  Lenin  meetinc 

Member,  n.iiional  executive  committee 

ML'nil)er,  advisory  board 

do.. .. 

Indorser 

f^iener  of  call — 

Member 

...  do.    .  

Literary  editor ---- 

Sipner    ol   statement   supporting   Communist 
Party. 

Flections ---- 

Contributing  (xiitor,  Soviet  Russia  Today 

Member,  advisory  board ^ 

.Signer  ol  letter 

Signer .-- _--— 

i^fionsor,  riiriiitmas  drive 

Vice  ))resident .— 

Member 

Sponsor . — - 

SipiH-r,  protest  against  attack  on  right  of  (rem- 

munisl  Party  H)  us*.'  ballot. 

Signer ;'"ii" '"',«  " 

Si>eakerat  discussion  at  Mex-a Temple,  Mar.  19, 

1037 

Contributor.. .-- 

.Speaker,  general  delegates  K-ssioa 


Dailv  Worlier.  Jan.  24.  1W8.  p.  2. 
I><-tterbcad    Auk. '22.  1U3.5. 
Leilerhead.  datinl  Sept.  22.  IIHS. 
I-ctterhead.  .Mar.  21,  IWU. 
Dailv  Worker.  Mar.  4,  IM39,  p.  2. 
Daily  Worker.  -<ept.  14.  H*;<2.  p.  I,  r.  2. 
New  Niaxses.  Nov.  S.  l»3s.  p.  25. 
Daily  Worker.  Oct.  21.  lV3f.,  p.  i. 

Daily  Worker,  Nov.  r,  U33,  p.  2. 

I.*tlerhead.  June  2S.  1«3?. 
Dailv  Worker,  A|ir.  <i.  11.37.  p.  9. 
Daily  Worker,  Feb.  H',  l«3f<,  p.  1. 
Soviet  Russia  To<lay.  Nov.  )8C7,  p.  79. 
Kfjual  Justiee,  Nov   H'3K.  p  4. 
I.etterhead.  July  7,  !«.». 
Culture  and  the  Crisis.  i>.  .'2. 
Pnigiam,  Jan.  24,  liflfi,  p.  <>. 
Dailv  Worker,  Jan.  II.  1937,  p.  2. 
Daily  Worker,  July  23.  1W«,  p.  I,  e.  6. 

Daily  Worker,  Oct.  17.  1936.  p.  1. 
New  Masses.  Mar.  18.  1987.  p.  30. 

Daily  Worker.  Doe.  21.  1935,  p.  3. 
Program    of    the     Tliiid     American 
Writers'  Congress. 


GEORGE    SOULE 


American  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union 

American  Youth  Congress 

Congr«fs  of  Youth 

Demand  pardon  for  German  Communists. 

Frontier  Films 

InternHtional  Juridical  A.ssociation 

International  Publishers 


League  of  .Vmcrican  Writers 

Do 

New  Ma.'^ses  letter  to  President.. 
Soviet  Russia  Today 


Sjicaker 

Member,  national  advisory  board 

Signer  of  call -■ 

Signer 

Member,  advisory  board 

Signer  of  statement 

Writer:  introduction  to  j^miihlet  by  >  .  t uem- 

adanov,  of  the  Young  Communist  league  of 

the  Soviet  Union. 

Signer  of  statement 

Signer  of  petition  supporting  Oerson 

Signer  

Contributor — 


Dailv  Worker,  Jan.  29.  1938.  p.  8. 
Daily  Worker.  Feb.  2.  1»3«.  p.  2. 
Younpville,  U.  S.  \.,  p.  M. 
PrtK-otMlings,  July  l-.V  \«Vi.  p.  2. 
liaily  Worker,  June  17.  1937,  p.  2. 
Daily  Worker.  A(ir.  «.  19;<7.  p.  9. 
Dailv  Worker,  Jiilv  2.'.,  193»l,  p.  2. 
Daily  Worker.  Apr.  3<l.  19*i.  p.  5. 

Dailv  Worker.  Sept.  1.  UOfi.  p.  *. 
Dailv  Worker.  .Mar.  Iti.  l«;te.  p.  1. 
New'  Ma.ssos.  Apr.  2.  Itf4tt,  p.  21. 
Soviet  Russia  Today   Sept.  1936.  p.  29. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF   MISSOLTII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIH'A'nVES 

Thursday.  October  15.  1942 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Frank  C.  Waldrop.  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  October  9.  1942: 

DRAFT  THIS  StmPLCS  MANPOWER. 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
In  war,  sacrifice  and  privation  are  the  com- 
mon   lot  of  the   people.     The  Government 


makes  all  the  war  plans,  decides  all  the  war 
issues,  and  dispos3s  of  the  peoples  lives  and 
property. 

The  Government  asks  for  and  gets  what- 
ever the  people  have  that  the  Government 
wants  for  the  war. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  set  the  people  a  good  ex- 
ample of  wartime  conduct,  and  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  waste. 

Is  it  fair  to  ask  that  private  citizens  give 
away  their  extra  possessions  to  the  scrap 
campaign  when  the  Government  itself  is 
negligent  and  slow  at  surrendering  scrap? 

Is  it  fair  to  demand  the  private  citizen 
spend  his  every  hour  thinking  of  ways  to 
lower  his  own  standard  of  llvmg  when  the 
Government  itself  goes  on  bshaving  like  a 
fool  with  money? 

Of  all  shortages  the  clvU  population  must 
endu.-e,  the  worst  is  the  shortage  of  man- 
power.   Take  a  look  at  the  want  ad  section 


I    m  this  paper.    Take  a  look  at  the  news  on 

page  1,  any  day. 
I        Short  on  soldiers.     Short  on  sailors.    Short 
1    on  war  plant  workers.    Short  on  farm  labor. 
I    And  shortest  of  all  on  workers'  In  ordinary 

commerce  and  trade. 
>       But  In  one  department  there  Is  no  short- 
age—In   the    civil    branches    of    the    United 
States  Government. 

One    way    to   judge   how    luxuriously   the 
Government  Is  treating  Itself  Is  by  looking 
at  the  employment  flgtires. 
j        The  latest  of  these  just  came  to  hand  yes- 
i    terday  afternoon,  and  disclosed  that  in  Au- 
gust there  were  265.372  Federal  employees  In 
:    Washington,   exclusive   of   the    mUltary.     Ol 
these    57,921   were   in  the  War  Department. 
46  073   In  the   Navy,    and  31300   in   the  war 
establishments     such     as     War     Pr.>ductioa 
i    Board,  Office  of  Price   Administration.  Cen- 
j    sorship,  and  Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 
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tl  said: 

It  i-'i  ^  *  I  -  a  joy  for  me  to  come  to  Iowa. 
No  ma-.-.t:  .f.  w  o-ften  I  come,  I  never  cease 
to  marvel  over  ttie  agricultural  wealth  that 
you  have  here.  Those  of  you  who  have 
always  lived  here  take  your  marvelotisly  fer- 
tile soil  for  granted.  I  know  that  you  cant 
possibly  appreciate  what  you  have,  but  I  can 
appreciate  It  beciuse  I  come  from  a  region 
where  worn  and  eroded  soil  is  one  of  our 
^•reatest  problem?.  If  our  farmers  had  the 
o>jA  you  have  here,  they  would  think  they 
were  In  Paradise 

I  wonder  If  you  realize  that  In  this  State 
you  have  nearly  25  pjercent  of  all  of  the  top- 
grsde  land  In  thf  whole  United  States.  The 
Lord  has  been  gcod  to  Iowa,  and  you  people 
have  made  the  nrost  of  what  you  have.  You 
prodtice  a  greater  volume  of  farm  commodities 
than  any  ether  State.  Your  average  farm  In- 
come Is  the  highlit  for  any  State.  You  have 
only  3  percent  of  the  farm  population  of  this 
ccuntry.  but  you  receive  65  percent  of  the 
farm  income. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  a 
little  more  fully  how  fortunate  you  are  in 
Iowa  when  I  tell  you  that  farm  income  In 
Iowa  last  year  amounted  to  more,  actually 
more,  than  the  entire  South  received  for 
cotton  Unt  last  year.  Your  farm  income  was 
greater  than  the  total  farm  Income  of  South 
1  Carolina.  Georgia.  Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 
And  every  one  of  those  States  has  more  farm- 
ers than  there  are  in  Iowa. 
'  Iowa  is  the  greatest  corn-producing  State. 
The  aborigines  rightly  considered  corn  as  a 
gift  of  the  gods,  and  it  had  a  big  place  In  their 
religious  ceremonies.  I  can  appreciate  how 
they  felt  about  corn,  because  to  me.  who  grew 
up  on  fat  back  and  turnip  greens  and  corn 
bread,  com  is  almost  sacred  It  carries 
w'.thin  its  yellov/  grains,  as  Governor  Oglesby 
of  Illinois  said,  health  and  strength  for  all 
the  Nation  It  has  an  economic  significance 
today  comparable  to  its  religious  significance 
to  primitive  tribes.  It  Is  the  basic  feed  grain 
In  the  product K>n  of  meat,  milk,  and  poultry 
products.  It  Is  the  great  fundamental  In  the 
farm  production  of  the  Corn  Belt,  which  each 
year  produces  hilX  the  agricultural  wealth  of 
the  Nation. 

Your  State  has  few  large  cities,  and  there- 
fore your  economy  is  primarily  and  doml- 
nantlT  agriculfaral.  Your  people,  as  I  have 
said,  have  made  the  most  of  their  magnifi- 
cent heritage  of  natural  wealth,  and  you  have 
preserved  a  wholesome  and  notable  agrarian 
philosophy.  Ycu  represent  the  finest  and 
best  of  our  great  agricultural  tradition.  You 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau movement  from  the  beginning.  Jim 
Howard.  Ed  Cunningham,  John  Coverdale. 
Charlie  Hearst,  and  others  in  the  early  days 
supplied  much  of  the  drive  that  built  the 
organization;  and  today  Francis  Johnson. 
Allan  Kline.  V  B.  Hamilton,  and  their  asso- 
ciates are  carrying  on  In  the  true  Iowa  tradi- 
tion. 

Your  State  has  given  us  three  Secretaries 
cf    Agriculture,    and   all   of    them    have    left 
their  imprint  en  the  agriculture  of  the  Na- 
tion.    I   well   riKrall   that   in    1932   I   made  a 
trip  to  Hyde  Park  to  do  what  I  could  to  pre- 
vent the  appointment  of  an  easterner  to  the 
position,  and  U)  urge  that  the  distinguished 
son  of  Iowa  who  Is  now  Vice  President   be 
appointed   Instead.     All  of  agriculture  owes 
a  debt  to  Iowa  for  the  leadership  that  it  has 
prtjduced      Iowa  has  never  failed  agriculture, 
and  it  has  never  failed  the  Nation  In  a  crisis. 
Now.  today,  v.hen  oior  country  is  facing  the 
greatest  test  it  has  ever  faced,  you  are  cut  in 
i    front,   doing   more   than   your   share.     I   am 
*   :  i   that   Iowa  has  sent   more  men   to   the 
N     v  than  anj'  other  State.     Your  boys  are 
he  armed  forces  en  every  front,  your  girls 
'       In  the  Red  Cross,  and  all  who  remain  at 
':     T.e    are    wt^ikin^    their    hearts    out.     You 
.    b.we  accepted  ;,^ur  responsibility  as  the  lead,- 


1 :  i.  L  L'  J  V  i ) 

Ing  farm  State  by  producing  this  year  the 
greatest  volume  of  farm  commodities  ever 
produced  In  history.  You  are  doing  your 
part,  and  more,  to  win  this  greatest  of  all 
wars  for  the  preservation  of  democracy. 
Your  actions  eloquently  proclaim  the  fact 
that  you  are  supporting  our  Commander  Ir 
Chief  with  all  yotir  strength.  Through  youi^ 
organization,  you  pledged  yotir  loyalty  and 
support  In  words,  and  you  are  carrying  out 
that  pledge  in  dally  and  long -continued  toil. 
On  Tuesday  night  In  Chicago,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Claude  Wlckard  said  frankly  that, 
England  would  long  ago  have  fallen  if  the 
United  States  had  not  been  able  to  supplj 
our  allies  with  the  most  important  munitloL 
of  war— food.  After  this  war  has  been  won 
we  will  not  argue  about  what  group  or  group?, 
did  the  most  to  win  It;  but  we  will  know  that 
without  food  for  our  armies  and  our  Allies 
It  could  not  have  been  won. 

Last  week  Donald  Nelson,  Chief  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  told  the  House  Agricul- 
tural Committee  that  farmers  have  rendered 
outstanding  service  to  the  Nation  in  produc- 
ing the  greatest  volume  of  food  and  filjer  ever 
produced  in  all  history.  He  said :  "I  honestly 
believe  the  farmers  have  done  more  in  thi; 
last  year  in  the  way  of  trying  to  do  a  good  Job 
than  any  other  group  I  know  of." 

Just  now.  we.  as  farmers,  have  only  ona 
great  common  aim,  and  that  Is  to  win  the  wai'. 
We  want  to  do  our  part,  and  we  want  all 
other  groups  to  do  their  several  parts  In  this 
great  effort.  We  want  to  gear  our  efforts  Int  > 
the  efforts  of  all  other  groups,  to  the  er.l 
that  a  united  nation  will  hurl  into  the  strug- 
gle the  last  ounce  of  power  we  can  generate 
to  smash  the  Axis.  All  other  considerations 
must  be  secondary. 

I  am  glad  that  our  President  made  a  trip 
around  the  country  recently  to  find  out  fcr 
himself  Just  how  deeply  the  people  are  1 1 
the  war.  From  his  own  statements.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  found  out  plenty.  He  sail 
In  so  many  words  that  the  morale  of  the 
people  Is  higher  than  the  morale  of  tl:e 
capital.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  people 
have  been  far  ahead  of  the  capital  all  tl-e 
time,  and  that  much  of  the  bungling  of  tl.e 
war  effort  has  been  due  to  the  zeal  of  bureai,- 
crats  in  Washington  to  utilize  the  war  erne  •- 
gency  as  a  means  of  promoting  their  own 
pet  social  theories.  To  cover  up  their  own 
Incompetency,  they  have  built  up  the  myth 
of  "complacency"  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
I  feel  certain  that  if  President  Roosevelt 
had  made  his  trip  before  his  Labor  Day 
speech  he  would  not  have  accused  farmers 
cf  bringing  on  the  danger  of  inflation.  If  he 
could  have  talked  to  some  cf  the  eld  m'n 
who  have  come  out  of  retirement  to  take  the 
place  of  younger  men  who  have  gone  to  w.ir; 
if  he  cotild  have  talked  to  some  cf  the  farm 
mothers  who  have  seen  their  sons  man  h 
off  to  war,  leaving  their  parents  to  wo.k 
longer  hours  and  to  carry  heavier  burdens 
than  they  have  ever  known  before — then  I 
don't  believe  the  President  wou'd  have  told 
laboring  people,  on  their  national  holidtv, 
that  farmers  were  the  ones  that  have  b?"n 
mcEt  responsible  for  creating  the  danger  of 
Inflation.  And  as  my  friend  Ed  Babcock  of 
New  York  said.  If  he  ccu'.d  have  known  that 
some  of  these  farm  mothers  who  have  glv?n 
their  sons  would  cry  themselves  to  sleep  that 
night  after  hearing  the  Presidents  address, 
he  would  not  have  done  It. 

Farmers  have  been  the  special  targets  of 
newspaper  abuse  during  recent  months.  We 
have  been  pictured  as  greedy,  grasping,  and 
ungrateful  citizen?  Why?  Because  farm 
prkes  have  gone  up.  Because  farm  income 
has  gone  up  we  have  been  charged  with  being 
the  chief  cause  cf  inflation.  The  Farm  Bureau 
has  been  singled  out  for  special  attack,  be- 
cause it  has  been  said  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
members  are  land-hogs — big  "corporation 
farmers,"  or  "commercial  farmers."  Our  ene- 
mies say  glibly  that  the  Farm  Bureau  repre- 
sents only  the  50  percent  of  the  farmers  wb.o 
produce  90  percent   of   the   food  and   fiber 
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produced  in  this  country.    Then,  in  the  same 
breath  they  say  that  the  little  farmer  on  a 
patch  of  ground,  the  subsistence  farmer,  will 
be  the  one  who  must  produce  the  additional 
food  that    /e  must  have  to  feed  our  Allies  and 
win   th"  war.     During  the  hearings  on  the 
appropriation  bill  last  winter  we  heard  a  lot 
cf  testimony  by  bureaucrats  on  this  point. 
We   were   tcld   that   the   subsistence    farmer 
could  produce  46  percent  cf  the  additional 
supplies  cf   milk  needed,  78  percent  of   the 
beans  for  canning,  other  high  percentages  cf 
other  things.     That   record   makes  Interest- 
ing reading  now.  especially  when  we  read  that 
Secretary  Wlckard  early  this  week  at  Peoria 
recommended  taking  subsistence  farmers  off 
their  farms   and  putting   them   to  work   in 
areas  where  more  productive  land  Is  available. 
Tl'ie  Secretary  Is  worried,  and  all  of  us  may 
well   be    worried    too.    over   the   problem    of 
manpower  on  the  farm  next  year.     We  will 
get  by  this  year  through  long  hours  and  hard 
work  by  old  and  young — men,  women,  and 
children.     Two    million   men   have    left   the 
farm  this  year,  and  Selective  Service  is  ex- 
pected   to    take    another    million    within    a 
year.     We  have  done  our  utmost,  worked  to 
the  limit,  this  year;  but  next  year,  if  we  lose 
another  million  men,  the  utmost  that  those 
remaining  can  do  will  not  be  enough.    Nature 
has    been    kind    this    year    with    favorable 
weather  playing  a  big  part  in  the  attainment 
of  record  yields.     We  are  producing  more  corn 
this  year  than  any  previous  year  except  1920. 
and  growing  it  on  less  acreage.    Next  year 
may  be  a  different  story.     Furthermore  there 
win   be   less  new  farm  machinery   available 
next  year.     This  Is  particularly  unfortunate 
because    our    farm    Implements    have    had 
harder  usage  this  year  than  ever  before.     In 
many   cases   wear    and   breakage   have   been 
excessive,  due  to  use  by  inexperienced  help. 
The  effect  of  all  these  factors  will  doubtless 
be  a  considerable  decrease  In  production  next 
year. 

Farmers   are  going  to  put   forth^  the  last 
ounce  of   effort,  but  If   our  manpower  and 
farm  machinery  are  very  much  reduced  then, 
I  repeat,  our  best  will  not  be  enough  to  do 
the  Job  that  Is  expected  of  us.    The  farmer 
will  be  helpless  to  do  anything  more  about 
the  problem.     Already  the  press  has  carried 
stories  of  10.000  farm  sales  in  Kansas,  which 
will  mean  that  much   land  will  lie  idle   in 
that  State  next  year.     In  Ciawfordsville,  Ind.. 
the  local  paper  on  a  single  day  carried  adver- 
tisements of  17  separate  farmers  who  were 
selling    out.     In   Minnesota   It   Is    estimated 
that  10.000  farm  sales  will  be  held  before  the 
year  Is  out.     In  many  cases  Selective  Service 
Is    taking   the   farm   operator    into   military 
service  when  there  Is  nolxidy  left  to  run  the 
farm  except  the  wife,  and  she  can't  do  it  be- 
cause she  can't  get  help.    Tlie  story  is  the 
same  In  all  regions.    It  is  one  of  our  most 
threatening  factors  In  the  farm  production 
picture,    and    farmers    cannot    overcome    it 
without  Government  help.     Farmers  hesitate 
about    asking    for    the    assurance    of    labor 
through     Government     regimentation,     but 
they  positively  know  that  definite  steps  must 
be  taken  soon  to  prevent  serious  curtailment 
of  production  next  year. 

In  discussing  the  new  price-control  bill  I 
must  call  attention  briefly  to  the  record.  The 
first  price-control  bill  provided  for  farm  price 
ceilings  at  10  percent  above  parity.  Secretary 
Wlckard  and  Price  Administrator  Henderson 
both  endorsed  this  provision.  There  was  gen- 
eral agreement  that  since  prices  could  fluctu- 
ate only  below  the  ceiling  that  the  celling 
must  be  somewhat  above  parity  so  that  aver- 
age price  for  the  season  would  be  around 
parity  levels. 

In  cur  testimony  en  the  bill  we  said,  over 
and  over  again,  that  It  would  be  impossible 
to  control  inflation  unless  wages,  as  well  as 
farm  prices  and  industrial  prices,  were  brought 
under  control.  In  fact,  we  opposed  the  bill 
when  It  became  apparent  that  the  adminis- 
tratiou  was  determined  to  leave  wages  out  of 


it.  However,  when  we  were  assured  by  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  that  other  ways 
would  be  found  to  control  wages  we  with- 
drew our  opposition.  After  it  was  passed  we 
pointed  out  that  the  bill  took  care  of  farm 
prices  to  our  satisfaction,  but  again  we  said 
definitely  that  the  bill  could  not  prevent  In- 
flation unless  it  was  supplemented  with  some 
means  of  keeping  wages  from  getting  out  of 
hand. 

Experience  proved  that  we  were  right.  Wage 
raise  foUcwed  wage  raise,  even  In  cases  where 
wages  were  already  extremely  high.  Over- 
time wage  rates,  time  and  a  half  fcr  a'l  hours 
in  excess  of  40  hours  a  week,  and  double  time 
for  Sunday  work  soon  rolled  the  wage  snow- 
ball up  to  huge  proportions,  and  the  admin- 
istration began  to  get  scared.  On  Labor  Day 
the  President  called  upon  Congress  to  stabilize 
farm  prices,  and  he  promised  that  If  Congress 
would  do  that  he  would  stabilize  wages.  In 
his  speech  the  President  mentioned  a  number 
of  commodities  as  being  dangerous  because 
they  were  uncontrolled.  On  September  22, 
Congressman  Paux  Brown,  of  Georgia,  said 
on  the  floor  cf  the  Hcuse:  "A  tabulation  of  a 
list  of  144  agricultural  items  on  which  parity 
prices  have  been  computed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  August 
15,  1942,  shows  that  72  of  these  items,  or 
exactly  one-half  of  the  total,  are  still  below 
parity.  Furthermore,  out  of  the  list  of  20 
farm  commodities  which  the  President  specifi- 
cally mentioned  In  his  message  as  being  un- 
controlled agricultural  commodities,  15  out 
of  the  20  were  below  parity  on  August  15. 
1942." 

In  his  testimony  on  the   new  bill.  Price 
Administrator   Henderson   said    that   he   was 
practically   helpless   to   prevent   farm   prices 
from  rising.     It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
hogs  were  selling  far  above  the  ceiling  level 
cf    110    percent    of    parity.      Senator    Taft 
charged   that   "the  Government  long  before 
could  have  fixed  the  price  of  pork  products 
at  less  than  they  are  today."     "That  Is  cor- 
rect."    replied    Mr.    Henderson.      "However, 
there   are   many   administrative   reasons   for 
not  doing  it.     •     •     •     However,  the  Govern- 
ment's own  activities  and  the  readjustments 
that  have   to  be  made     •     •     •     have   run 
the  hog  price  up  to  something  above  $15." 
I  give  Mr.  Henderson  credit  tor  one  thing: 
He  did  not  try  to  dodge  the  issue.     He  ad- 
mitted not  only  that   the  Government  had 
not  tried  to  impose  a  ceiling  at  110  percent 
of  parity  but  also  that  the  Government  had 
Itself  driven  the  hog  price  above  that  level. 
Farmers  rightly  resented   the  charge  that 
they  were  mainly  responsible   for  Inflation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  farm  Income  is  not  the 
big  explosive  factor  In  Inflation.    Farm  prices 
reached    an    Index    of    244    in    World    War 
No.  1.  and  hourly  earnings  of  factory  workers 
reached  278.     Now  farm  prices  are  only  154, 
while  hourly  earnings  of  factory  workers  are 
at  397.     In  other  words,  farm  prices  are  about 
one-third  less  that  In  the  other  war  period, 
while  factory  wages  are  about  one-third  above 
that  period. 

Wages  and  salaries  this  year  will  total  at 
least  $75,000,000,000  while  net  farm  income 
will  be  between  t°n  and  eleven  bllllcns. 
(Newspaper  commentators  like  to  quote  the 
gross  farm  Income  of  fifteen  billions,  but  tltat 
isn't  fair  oecause  labor's  income  Is  net,  and  to 
make  the  comparison  fairly,  the  farm  net 
income  must  be  used).  Let's  make  a  com- 
parison. Our  enemies  object  to  using  the 
1909  -14  period  as  a  base,  so  we  v.'ill  use  a  very 
recent  period,  1935-39.  Since  that  period, 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  reports 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  17.4 
percent,  while  wages  have  increased  113  per- 
cent. In  the  light  of  these  figures,  can  any 
reasonable  man  assert  that  the  cost  of  living 
Is  more  dangerously  Inflationary  than  the 
113  percent  rise  in  wages? 

After  much  wTangUng,  the  new  price  con- 
trol bill  was  passed  on  October  2,  a  day  after 
the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  Imposed  on 
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Congress  by  the  President.  The  "Big  Four ' 
national  farm  organizations.  Farm  Bureau. 
Grange,  Co-op  Council,  and  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Aisociatlon  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  battled  as  one  all  during  the  fight.  The 
Farmers  Union  preferred  to  go  along  with 
the  C.  I.  O.  In  opposition  to  what  the  farm 
groups  were  advocating.  Never,  since  the 
early  days  of  1933,  when  the  first  A.  A.  A. 
legislation  was  passed,  have  I  seen  such  unity 
In  American  agriculture. 

The  fight  was  a  bitter  one,  and  It  served 
a  useful  purpose  In  demonstrating  the  vast 
power  that  agriculture  can  muster  when  It 
unites  Its  forces  on  a  major  Issue.  Tlie  main 
issue  was  the  provision  In  the  bill  which  re- 
qvUres  that  labor  costs  be  taken  Into  consid- 
eration In  determining  price  ceilings.  The 
necessity  of  this  provision  was  clearly  brought 
cut  In  the  hearings  and  the  debate  on  the 
floors  of  both  Houses.  It  quickly  became 
apparent  that  the  Nation  next  year  will  be 
facing  a  most  acute  manpower  problem,  and 
that  farm  commodities  may  be  more  valu- 
able m  winning  the  war  than  Is  all  the  gold 
that  Is  burled  in  the  Kentucky  hills.  The 
farm  forces  won  on  the  farm  labor  Issue,  and 
we  thought  we  had  won  on  the  Issue  of 
price  floors  at  90  percent  of  parity,  but  at 
the  last  minute  the  conference  committee  of 
the  two  Houses  changed  this  provision,  which 
had  been  approved  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, to  give  the  President  the  power  to  keep 
loan  levels  on  feed  grains  (Including  wheat) 
at  85  percent  or  to  raise  them  to  90  percent. 
The  President  has  already  announced  that 
corn  and  wheat  loan  levels  will  be  left  at  85 
percent  of  parity.  That  means  that  for  the 
second  time  this  year  growers  of  wheat  and 
corn  have  been  discriminated  against.  It 
was  entirely  uncalled  for,  becau.se  present 
market  prices  for  meat,  dairy  and  poultry 
products  are  high  enourh  to  permit  a  6-per- 
cent rise  In  cost  of  feed. 

The  law  directs  the  President  to  stabilize 
farm  piices  at  the  highest  price  paid  from 
January  1  to  September  15,  1942,  or  at 
parity,  and  to  stabilize  wage  levels  at  the 
highest  levels  reached  from  January  1  to 
September  15,  with  neither  increases  nor  de- 
creases permitted  unless  certified  by  the  War 
Labor  Board,  and  only  to  correct  Inequalities, 
eliminate  substandard  wages,  or  aid  In  the 
war  effort.  The  War  Labor  Board's  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  extended  to  all  Industries  and  all 
employees,  instead  of  only  those  Involved  la 
labor  disputes. 

One  feature  of  the  legislation  is  the  author- 
ity to  pay  subsidies  to  producers  In  order  to 
keep  market  prices  down.  Farmers  rightly 
regard  the  payment  of  subsidies  in  this  way 
as  wrong  in  principle.  A  friend  of  mine  in 
Canada,  Mr.  W.  E.  Haskins,  secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Agriculture,  summed 
up  the  arguments  against  subsidies  very 
neatly  as  follows,  in  a  recent  letter  to  me 
regarding  Canadian  experience  with  sub- 
sidies: "There  are  two  chief  objections  to 
the  subsidy  method.  The  first  Is  that  city 
people  always  regard  the  subsidy  as  a  gift 
from  themselves  to  the  farmers.  They  forget 
that  it  comes  out  of  general  revenue  and 
that  farmers  pay  taxes  too.  We  contend 
that  the  shoe  Is  on  the  other  foot,  and  thiat 
the  purpose  of  the  subsidy  is  to  enable  the 
constmier  to  secure  food  at  less  than  its 
fair  price.  It  Is  the  consumer  who  is  being 
subsidized,  not  the  farmers. 

"The  second  objection  is  simply  another 
way  of  stating  the  same  Idea.  If,  during  the 
war.  we  maintain  prices  at  a  level  below 
their  proper  value,  then  when  the  deflation 
comes  •  •  •  we  start  at  the  wrong  point, 
and  this  Is  against  our  interest  whether 
prices  go  up  or  down.  The  consumer  ought 
to  learn  the  true  value  of  the  food  we  pro- 
vide and  expect  to  pay  that  value" 

Farmers  also  properly  object  to  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  law  made  by  the  Prr».drnt 
to  take  account  of  Government  paymentt  in 
placing  ceilings.     Farmers  bcllere  thai  itocj 
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lerpreutlon  and  enforcement  af  the  law.  I 
cerumiy  am  ffolng  to  advi.«e.  ;  say.  too.  that 
It  will  be  mv  p«  Ucy  to  consult  with  the  lead 
era  of  the  Omnee.  the  Coopeiattve  Council 
and  the  X:  •;  l-^r  >ducers  As*  >cution  regu- 
larly, and  I  '  •■  the  tinltv  which  we  have 
achieved   can    be    mai.'"    .     » 

I  am  hopeful  that  .M  B  :;>?«!  and  the 
B^^rd  will  carry  out  the  spirit  and  .ntent  cf 
the  law.  and  I  hope  earnestly  t  t^at  everything 
possible  will  be  done  to  ease  ihe  farm  man- 
power situation.  I  know  tha 
power  Commission  ha.-*  the  d  rect  refpcnsl 
biUty.  but  by  fr'.vir.i?  proper  ct  n.slderatinn  to 
wmge«  as  a  {rxc'rr  In  tmpostn 
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on  the  farm  This  Is  one  o 
problems  In  egrtculture  Pre«t*ent  Roosevelt, 
In  a  letter  to  me  some  mcnths  a^.  Mild: 
"Agricultural  production  Is  a  matter  of  even 
greater  concern  row  than  whfn  I  wrote  you 
In  November.  As  a  part  of  ivs  prcdurtica 
effort,  food  Is  still  ]ust  as  !mp:irtant  a«  mu 
nlUons  '•  I  am  glad  that  the  P:  esldent  under- 
stands the  situation,  and  I  hcpe  that  others 
hl«h  in  authority  will  achieve  ptmllar  under- 
standing 

Mr  Byrnes  and  the  nc  ■•  r  r  1  will  have 
the  heavy  resptinslblllty  of  ma  ;;nK  many  de- 
c'sion-s  that  will  be  rf  crl»^:cal  Importance  to 
the  national  economy  Other  inember-  of  the 
Board  Rre-  Hir'^ld  D  Smirh.  Director  cf  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget:  Henry  K  org?nthnu.  Jr., 
Secretary  cf  the  Treasury;  Clai  de  R  Wlckard, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Jes.<=<  Jone^.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce:  Francefi  Per  Sin?:.  Secretary 
of  Labor:  Marrlner  S  Eccle-.  Cuiirman  of  the 
Fi^ueral  Reserve  Board;  Will  am 
Chalrm.m  of  the  National  Wa  •  Labor  B.^ard; 
Le<->n  Henderson.  Administrate  r  cf  the  OEc? 
of  Price  Administration:  WJilim  Green  and 
Philip  Murray,  representing  lalor:  and  James 
Patton.  the  other  agricultural 
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public-opinion  poll  that  has  been  taken 
shows  unmistakably  that  the  people  want  to 
pay  their  part.  We  should  pay  a  much  larger 
part  of  the  war  ccst  as  we  go  along,  for  the 
rca.son  tha,t  11  will  be  easier  to  pay  It  when 
the  people  have  large  incomes  than  it  will 
when  peace  comes  again.  We  wcuid  do  well 
to  prepare  for  additional  taxes  now.  for  moat 
certainly  more  tax  money  must  be  forthcom- 
ing soon:  and  the  sooner  additional  taxes  are 
applied,  the  easier  It  will  be  to  control  infla- 
tion effectively. 

Some  way  simply  must  be  found  to  tax  the 
73  p.'rceni  of  the  Income  of  Individuals  that 
now  ts  not  reached  by  income  taxes.  If  all 
of  the  income  of  the  28  percent  that  pays 
Income  taxes  we:e  confiicaied.  it  would  not 
be  enough.  Senator  Tatt  said  In  a  radio 
address  recently; 

"Only  twenty-six  and  one-half  billion  of 
Income  out  of  ninety-five,  or  28  percent,  pays 
Income  taxes.  The  total  paid  by  130,000.000 
people  Is  two  and  one-haif  billion  less  than 
what  we  are  collecting  from  bu-siness  corpo- 
rations. About  half  of  what  we  do  get  from 
Individual  Incomes  comes  from  those  with 
Incomes  of  more  than  $10,000  a  year.  We 
get  more  money  from  liquor  and  tobacco 
taxes  than  we  do  from  the  income  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  people,  those  whoee  net  Income  Is 
$3,000  a  year  or  less." 

I  repeat,  some  way  must  be  found  to  tax 
the  72  percent  of  the  Income  that  today  docs 
not  pay  income  taxes. 

Now  I  must  talk  Farm  Bureau  for  at  least 
a  few  minutes.  When  I  nxle  through  this 
rich  country  yesterday  afternoon  I  could  not 
help  but  go  back  In  memory  to  10  years  ago, 
when  the  blight  of  depression  had  laid  Its 
heavy  hand  upon  even  the  richest  part  of  our 
agricultural  empire.  You  in  Iowa  had  the 
greatest  wealth,  also  the  greatest  debts  and 
highest  cxpen.^es,  hence  you  were  most  vul- 
nerable. It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  farm 
forecioeures.  hut  nevertheless  it  is  a  whole- 
some thir.g  fur  us  to  do  so  today,  so  that  we 
can  view  things  In  the  proper  perspective. 
My  plea  to  you  Is  that  you  will  not  forget 
bow  we  got  out  of  the  terrible  emergency  that 
faced  us  in  1932  and  1933. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  we  got  out 
of  It  because  organized  agriculture  wrote 
a  bill  that  gave  this  Nation  for  the  first 
time  a  nat;t)nal  policy  for  agriculture.  The 
farm  program  has  been  developed  from  a 
crude  beginning  In  1933  to  the  elaborate 
meciianlsm  that  it  is  today.  I  will  not  dis- 
cus* Its  administration  today  beyond  saying 
that  If  everybody  concerned  with  its  ad- 
ministration could  do  as  good  a  Job  as  the 
community  and  county  committees,  one 
would  have  a  hard  time  fLndlng  anything? 
to  criticize  What  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
and  what  I  hcpe  you  will  remember,  is  that 
I  fervently  hcpe  that  $15  hogs  will  not  caus? 
Iowa  farmers  to  forget  $3  hogs  in  1933.  I 
hope  you  will  remember,  too,  that  farmers 
were  able  to  meet  the  prefent  emergency, 
and  to  meet  it  magnificently,  because  througi 
the  fann  p.'-osram  they  had  been  able  to 
rehabilitate  their  industry  since  1933  and 
put  it  in  condition  to  meet  any  test. 

We  should  remember  too.  as  HF?fKY  Wal- 
LACK  said  in  1940.  that  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try during  the  previous  10  years  had  lacked  an 
average  of  $2  UOO.OOO.OCO  a  year  of  receiv- 
ing parity.  We  suosidized  consumers  for 
10  years  at  a  terrific  rate,  and  now  when 
half  of  cur  commodities  reach  parity  price. 
the  consumer  brands  us  as  profiteers.  Per- 
haps the  couiumer  should  not  be  blamed 
too  severely.  There  are  thousands  of  young 
couples  who  started  homemaking  since 
1930  who  have  never  until  recently  known 
what  It  is  to  pay  prices  for  food  which  reflect 
fair  prices  to  the  producer.  I  am  certain 
that  ail  of  the  controversy  about  farm  prices, 
in  the  press  and  over  the  radio,  and  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  has  served  a  very  tiseful 
purpoae  I  mean  that  I  believe  the  general 
public  today  has  a  better  understanding  oi 


the  importance  of  food  In  the  national  econ- 
omy than  they  ever  had  before,  and  they 
are  better  acquainted  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farmer  than  they  have  ever 
been. 

And  so  I  say  again  that  my  plea  to  you  is 
that  you  heed  the  lessons  of  the  past  10  years, 
and  make  up  your  minds  that  you  will  fight 
agaimt  any  and  all  opposition  to  preserve  the 
principles  cf  the  national  farm  program.  To 
accomplish  that  you  will  need  to  build  your 
organization  bigger  and  stronger  than  it  has 
ever  been,  and  you  will  need  to  work  at  Farm 
Bureau  as  ycu  have  never  worked  in  the  past. 

I  have  another  appeal  to  make  that  is 
equally  Important.  Let's  not  forget  the  great 
agricultural  Institutions  that  have  been  so 
close  to  us — the  land-grant  colleges,  the  Ex- 
tension Service,  and  the  experiment  stations. 
Every  one  of  you  here  has  probably  heard  me 
speak  of  my  idea  of  "agriculture  under  one 
roof  In  a  county,  with  the  county  agent  as 
the  leader  and  counselor  for  all  agriculture  In 
that  county.  The.^e  Institutions  and  the 
county  agent  are  close  to  the  people,  enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  and  trust  of  the  people, 
and  we  simply  must  maintain  them  so  as  to 
render  a  maximum  service  to  agriculture 
Those  who  are  seeking  to  undermine  these 
Institutions.  If  they  were  to  have  their  way. 
would  seme  day  awake  to  the  realization  that 
in  undermiuinR  the  institutions  they  under- 
mined themselves  and  the  causes  they  them- 
selves represent. 

As  far  as  the  Farm  Bureau  itself  is  con- 
cerned. I  say  that  you  folks  in  Iowa  and  the 
entire  Corn  Belt,  being  the  natural  leaders  of 
the  farm  forces  of  the  entire  Nation,  must 
realize  the  responsibility  that  such  leadership 
entails.  Dunns  my  20  years  cf  experience  in 
Farm  Bureau  work  I  have  had  the  happy  ex- 
perience of  having  had  a  part  In  the  gradual 
welding  of  a  powerful  bond  between  the  Com 
Belt  and  the  South. 

It  Is  prcfoundly  Important  to  the  future 
welfare  of  agriculture  that  the  unity  we  have 
achieved  be  continued  and  strengthened. 
When  Congress  votes  on  farm  measures.  It 
has  always  been  a  Joy  to  me  to  Eit  in  the 
gallery  and  see  the  Iowa  delegation  voting 
solidly,  along  with  the  entire  Alabama  delega- 
tion. And  the  thing  that  warms  my  heart 
particularly  Is  the  fact  that  seldom  is  there 
any  partisanship  In  the  vote.  Fred  Gilchrist 
sits  on  the  opposite  side  from  my  own  Ala- 
bama Congressman,  but  invariably  they  vote 
alike  on  farm  measures  because  they  are  vot- 
ing for  American  agriculture.  There  is  no 
sectionalism,  no  partisanship.  In  the  votes. 
There  have  been  many  times.  In  fact,  when 
the  going  has  been  tough  in  Washington, 
when  I  thanked  God  that  you  have  a  two- 
party  system  up  here,  even  if  we  don't  have 
It  in  the  South. 

Congress  has  taken  a  lot  of  abuse  in  recent 
months  from  many  people,  including  some  in 
high  places  in  the  Ciovernment.  Farmers 
have  not  been  spared  either,  because  they 
have  undertaken  to  advise  with  their  legally 
elected  representatives  in  Cougreis.  I  ask 
those  who  deal  In  vilification  and  abuse  to 
explain  how  we  can  have  government  by  the 
people  unless  the  people  are  permitted  to 
advise  with  those  who  make  the  laws.  I 
challenge  all  those  attacks  as  attacks  on 
democracy  Itself.  Are  people  being  asked  to 
surrender  their  own  constitutional  rights  and 
privileges?  Who  is  there  In  Washington  to 
represent  the  people,  unless  it  Is  Congress 
Itself?  Isn't  that  what  they  are  elected  for? 
If  the  people  are  to  be  excluded  from  having 
their  say  about  the  national  policies  of  their 
country,  then  somebody  Is  due  for  a  rude 
awakening  when  the  people  find  out  what 
has  been  done  to  them.  I  believe  with 
Wiillam  Jeffers,  Administrator  cf  the  rubber 
program,  that  the  pecple  can't  be  shoved, 
but  love  to  play  the  game  as  long  as  the 
rules  are  the  same  for  all.  It's  this  thing 
of  changing  the  rules  In  the  middle  cf  the 
game  that  the  pecple  dou't  like. 
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I  say  to  you  Iowa  farmers  that  the  farm 
organizations  today  have  a  greater  responsi- 
bility than  they   have  ever   had   In  history. 
Most  of  the  county  farm  bureaus  were  or- 
ganized during  the  first  World  War  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  Increasing  food  produc- 
tion.   Farmers  responded  and  they  plowed  up 
40,000,000  additional  acres  of  land  in  order 
to  produce  the  food  that  was  sorely  needed. 
Then,  when  the  war  ended,  the  Government 
left  them  to  struggle  alone  with  the  problems 
that  grew  cut  of  the  expansion  of  the  farm 
economy  to  a  wartime   basis.    The  farmers 
had  to  do  something  about  It,  and  the  result 
was  the  organization  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  to  give  farmers  a  voice  at 
Washington  in  the  shaping  of  national  farm 
policies.     Again  farmers  responded  by  back- 
ing up  their  organization  in  a  long  and  bitter 
lO-vear  fight  to  have  the  rules  of  the  game 
made  fair  to  agriculture.     Now.  after  we  have 
succeeded   in   large    measure,   we   are   being 
abused  and   vilified,  and   the  public   Is  told 
that  farm  bureau  must  be  beaten  into  sub- 
mission.    Do  these  loud-mouthed   critics  of 
the   farm   bureau   also   hold   that   the   labor 
organizations  must  also  be  smothered?     Oh, 
no.     The  labor  organizations  are  to  be  offi- 
cially  recognized  as   the  spokesmen   of   the 
laboring   man  so   that  all   the  social   gains 
that  labor  has  made  in  recent  years  can  be 
continued  and  expanded. 

And  the  labor  organizations  are  given  the 
privilege  of  saying  who  can  be  employed  in  a 
defense  plant,  and  anyone  who  wants  work 
must  pay  tribute  to  the  organization  in 
initiation  fees  and  dues  before  he  is  per- 
mitted to  help  produce  munitions.  With 
farmers  working  70  and  80  hours  a  week,  the 
laboring  man  is  not  permitted  to  work  be- 
yond 40  hours  a  week  unless  he  Is  paid 
penalty  wages  for  the  overtime.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  privileged  labor  can  buy 
the  family  food  with  a  smaller  percentage 
of  its  income  than  ever  before,  the  farmer  is 
told  that  the  cost  of  food  is  too  high. 

These  are  some  of  the  challenges  that  are 
being  hurled  at  the  farmer.  Will  farmers 
accept  the  challenge  and  fight,  or  will  they 
take  it  lying  down? 

That  is  the  issue  today. 
We  have  pledged  our  all-out  loyally  and 
allegiance  to  our  Commander  In  Chief,  and 
I  am  sure  we  renew  that  pledge  today  with 
ail  the  earnestness  of  which  we  are  capable. 
We  offer  up  in  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  free- 
dom our  sons,  our  daughters,  our  toil,  our 
blcod,  cur  suffering,  and  all  that  we  hold 
dear.  To  win  this  war  for  freedom  and 
demccracy,  we  will  give  up  everything  that 
we  possess;  but  there  is  one  thing  that  we 
will  not  give  up.  and  that  is  our  rights  under  a 
democratic  and  constitutional  government. 


property   States  a  distinct  advantage   when 
the  wife  does  not  in  fact  earn  any  income. 

Under  the  bill  a  family  in  Wisconsin  must 
file  a  Joint  return  If  there  Is  but  one  income. 
If  husband  and  wife  each  have  an  Income, 
separate  returns  may  be  filed.  In  commu- 
nity-property Stales  separate  returns  may  be 
filed  whether  or  not  there  is  separate  income — 
merely  because  these  States  presume  that  the 
wife  earns  half  of  any  Income  received. 

Let's  see  how  this  wor'KS  out.  Suppose  we 
take  a  family  with  a  $10,000  Income.  In 
Wisconsin,  If  all  that  Income  is  actually 
earned  by  the  husband,  there  must  be  a  Joint 
return,  and  the  tax  will  be  $1,305.  If  the 
husband  and  wife  each  earn  half  of  the  gross 
income,  separate  returns  may  be  filed,  and 
the  tax  will  be  $966.  The  difference  is  thus 
$339.  which  Is  obviously  a  tidy  sum. 

In  the  community  property  State,  the  tax 
would  be  $966,  regardless  of  how  the  money 
was  earned.  In  those  States,  therefore,  fam- 
ilies with  considerable  incomes  and  with 
stay-at-home  wives  benefit  markedly. 

It  is  a  discrimination  which  should  not  be 
tolerated — a  discrimination  which  was  bad 
enough  at  any  time  but  which  is  progres- 
sively worse  as  tax  rates  rise. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Wisconsin,  married  and 
without  dependents,  should  pay  more  or  less 
than  $1,305  on  the  $10,000  income  which  he 
earns  all  by  himself.  But,  whatever  Mr.  Wis- 
consin should  pay  under  these  conditions, 
Mr.  California  should  also  pay.  Mr.  Califor- 
nia should  not  get  a  special  privilege  merely 
because  of  the  fact  that  his  State's  concept 
of  family  Income  is  different  from  Wiscon- 
sin's. 

Wliy  8  of  the  48  States  should  be  able  to 
scare  Congress  Into  continuing  this  prefer- 
ential   treatment   is   difficult   to   understand. 


The  Joint  Return  Matter 
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HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKl 

OF    W1SC0N.S1.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiursday.  October  15.  1942 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKl  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  October 
12.  1942: 

THE  JOINT-RETtJRN  M.MTER 

The  new  Federal  tax  bill,  as  it  goes  to  con- 
ference, still  Side-steps  the  extremely  impor- 
tant matter  of  regularizing  separate  returns. 
It  still  yives  manicd  couples  in  community- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  HARRY  L.  HAINES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15, 1942 

Mr.  HAINES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress made  by  me  in  tribute  to  the  United 
States  Navy: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience, 
may  I  have  ycur  attention  for  the  next  few 
minutes  to  bring  a  message  to  you  of  the 
most  vital  Importance?  You  and  I  are  living 
m  serious  times,  probably  the  most  serious 
in  all  our  national  experience,  and  so  It  is 
of  the  most  importance  that  we  be  inter- 
ested in  the  things  that  concern  us;  yes. 
everyone  of  us  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
cur  great  Navy 

Let  me  preface  what  I  have  to  say  by  quot- 
ing from  a  statement  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Mr  Knox,  and  I  quote  his  exact 
words:  'This  Is  your  war.  Never  in  all  his- 
tory has  the  call  for  defenders  of  freedom 
been  so  urgent  as  at  this  moment.  Brave 
men  are  needed — stout-hearted  men— men 
who  would  rather  fight  to  stay  free  than  live 
to  be  slaves.  If  that's  the  way  you  feel  atwut 
It,  your  place  right  now  is  with  the  Navy — 
yotir  Navy.  It  Is  America's  first  line  of  at- 
tack—shoulder to  shoulder  with  red-blooded 
men  of  action  who  are  determined  to  defeat 
the  Axis,  who  are  not  only  remembering 
Pearl  Harbor,  but  are  doing  something  about 
it.  It's  your  war  as  well  as  theirs.  And  the 
Navy  needs  your  help  to  win  it.    All  the  war- 


ships, all  the  fighting  planes  America  can 
produce  count  for  nothing  without  the  men 
to  man  them.  Skilled  men  who  know  their 
Jobs.  Fighting  men  who  want  action.  Pa- 
triots who  love  their  country  and  serve  It  as 
true  Americans  should. 

"There  Is  a  big  Job  to  be  done.     There  Is  a 
big  opportunity  for  the  men  who  do  It." 

Tliose  words  spoken  by  our  great  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  have  my  full  and  complete  en- 
dorsement, as  I  feel  confident  they  have  of 
every  man  who  hears  my  voice  In  this  broad- 
cast.    Yes;   the  Navy  needs  men — a  million 
of   them — men    who   are   seeking   careers    in 
their  youth.     It  is  the  enlisted  men  who  are 
the  backbone  of  the  Navy  and  the  real  heroe.s 
who  ask  for  nothing  greater  than  a  chance 
to  help  win  this  war,  as  well  as  the  opportu- 
nity to  prove  that  they  have  got  the  stuff  to 
do  it.     Men  of  the  Navy  are  men  of  action, 
and  right  now  my  appeal  to  you  is  to  heed  the 
call  of  your  great  country  to  serve  your  flag 
and  country  without  regard  to  grade  or  rank 
What  Is  required  of  citizens  to  get  Into  the 
Navy?     You  must  not  be  less  than  17  years 
of  age  and  not  more  than  50.     You  must  be 
physically  sound.    To  those  who  can  qualify, 
a  valuable  career  is  open  to  you  in  the  Naval 
Reserve.     The  same  is  also  true  for  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  31  years  in  the  Regu- 
lar Navy.     Recently  the  Navy  made  available 
to  all  who  desire  it  a  booklet  entitled  "Men 
Make  the  Navy— The  Navy  Makes  Men  "     This 
is  an  illustrated  booklet  that  has  the  answer 
to  any  question  you  may  want  to  ask.  and  I 
would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  this  booklet  get 
into  the  hands  of  every  man  Interested.     You 
can  obtain  a  copy  by  writing  to  me  or  the 
Navy  direct.     In  the  three  counties  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  in  one  recent  month.  29 
men  enlisted   to  serve  their  country  in   the 
Navy,  and  each  succeeding  month  shows  an 
Increase.     I  would  like  tr  learn  that  many 
more  men  will  decide  to  Join  up  with  them. 
It  Is  a  healthy  life — a  life  offering  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  useful  trades  at  a  fair  salary, 
and  a  service  that  offers  rapid  promotion  to 
those  who  will  apply  themselves  to  work  as 
they  would  in  civilian  life. 

The  Navy  needs  trained  specialists  because 
of  its  technical  work.  These  trained  special- 
ists by  reason  of  their  technical  work.  I  am 
told,  are  the  backbone  of  the  Na\7.  There 
are  over  49  different  classifications  of  trades, 
skills,  or  vocations  for  which  men  of  Navy 
enlistment  are  accepted.  All  of  these  are 
highly  trained  according  to  ability,  bo  that 
when  I  tell  you  that  an  opportunity  for  a 
lifetime  career  is  available  to  you.  I  am  not 
making  an  exaggerated  statement.  In  the 
booklet  I  refer  to  is  the  answer  to  every 
question  that  comes  to  your  mind,  and  ^o 
may  I  again  Impress  upon  you  the  Impor- 
tance of  having  a  copy.  Men  very  frequently 
ask  me.  "What  kind  of  a  Job  can  I  get  In 
the  Navy?  "  I  am  so  glad  the  Navy  has  made 
this  publication  available  In  order  that  I  may 
be  helpful  and  answer  these  questions. 

You  can  go  to  the  nearest  recruiting  st.T- 
tion  and  get  this  information.  One  of  thes3 
stations  Is  at  the  post-office  building  In  York, 
to  which  I  refer  you,  but  I  would  like  tor 
you  to  have  this  booklet  Just  the  came. 

Do  you  know  that  over  50  percent  of  ths 

enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  are  petty  officers, 

and    let   me   say   further    that   opportunities 

were  never  so  great  a.«  right  now  to  get  in 

that  distinguished  group.    If  you  like  travel. 

the  Navy  can  give  It  to  you.    They  take  you 

to  many  distant   shores.     Good  food   is   one 

thing,  too,  that  the  Navy  Is  noted  for:   yes, 

my  friends,  the  Navy  offers  you  advantages 

that  are  denied  you  back  home.     From  the 

day  you  Join  you  earn  while  you  learn,  and 

'    there  Is  an  equal  chance  fcr  every  man 

'        Your  health  Is  guarded  much  better  than 

I    you  would  guard  it.  for  from  the  day  you  get 

I    Into  the  Navy  you  have  expert  medic;, 

I    dental  care  so  as  to  cnabla  ycu  to  h-  ^    ^ 
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rlean.  hpnl'hy  Mfp.  all  of  %hi.h  me.iiis  s*) 
much  to  th«  man  ambitious  to  riake  (or  him- 
self a  career,  while  at  the  same  time  serving 
bis  great  country  In  time  of  na'  lonal  peril. 

I  wish  you  would  get  a  pen-il  and  paper 
now  and  make  note  of  what  I  have  to  sug- 
g«at  My  name  la  known  to  many  of  you, 
but  for  thos*-  who  may  need  thl<  information, 
simply  write  to  Congressman.  Hasht  L. 
HAifrxs  You  can  address  me  al  Washington. 
York.  Gettysburg,  or  Chambers  burg  and  the 
letter  or  postcard  will  reach  me  or  If  you  pre- 
fer, you  can  «Tit«  United  States  Navy  Depart- 

Simr  !y  say    "Send 
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mem.  Waahlngtcn,  D  C 
me  the  booklet  entitled  ^T 
Do  this  now.  won't  you 
of  the  country  you  luve 
greater  opportunity  for  K 
cans  to  serve  their  country  wh;  e  at  the  same 
time  bu'idtng  their  own  future  than  right 
now  We  are  building  the  mlehilest  Navy 
the  world  has  ever  known  P  anes.  aircraft 
carriers,  destrcyers.  cruisers,  and  battleships 
are  being  put  into  service  with 
cdented  All  of  this  offers  red-  >looded  young 
Americans  npportumtiss  unk  luwn  hereto- 
fore The  Navv  need.s  vcu  and  your  country 
needs  the  Navy.  I  hope  that 
fnim  the  people  I  represent  will  equal  that 
of  any  other  section  of  the  country 

May  I  also  call  your  allent  on  to  advan- 
tages offered  to  red-biot<led  co  lege  men  who 
want  to  win  this  war  Th.- 
men.  sophomores,  high-sc; 
to  enter  college,  and  those  whJ  desire  to  fur- 
ther their  education  bv  workit  g  for  It  The 
Wavy  has  a  l>  •  if  :  ■  ■.•  !  I  %  Your  Col- 
lege Can  Help  Y  :  t^.  t  N^.  v., ,  k  *.rer  "  It  is 
an  illustrated  bo»  k  ■  .'..:■,•  ;  i  n  valtiable 
Information  that  ■*...  d«'  .i;y  i.  ..p;ul  to  thoae 
who  may  be  m  this  category  This  booklet 
C4U1  also  be  supplied  to  ycj  ud*    request. 

The    Navy    needs    otBce:  who    are 

picked  becau.H-  of  their  ouutdiiatug  qualifi- 
cations Thffie  officers  will  le4d  ethers,  Hi.d 
they  must  be  c  !  >  t  •  ;  'lonal  c 
alert,  physicali)  ::  i.ct  thort  ik. 
You  can  get  this  training  ri^^ht 
or  school  you  are  attending. 
several  hundred  accredited  co. 
veraities  m  ail  parts  of  our  diunuy  which 
are  cooperating  in  a  new  of  icers'  training 
program  set  up  by  the  Navy.  To  those  of  you 
in  this  group  may  I  urge  tha^  you  get  this 
booklet  and  acquaint  v 
p«.>rt unities.  There  aie 
I  could  say  to  you  In  refere; 
Navy,  but  time  will  not  pern. 
much  more  However.  1  do  wai  t  to  point  out 
to  you  that  no  group  of  men  in  our  country- 
has  greater  respect  shown  to  tpem  than  the 
men  wearmg  the  uuiXorm 
hundreds  of  them  every  c 
help  but  admit  that  they  u 
more  and  mere  each  time  I 
are  a  well-dressed,  flr.e-a; 
Americans  who  have  won 
all  the  world,  the  respect  am 
grateful  people  who  as  time 
bring  honor  and  glory  to  the    L 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  (-r;\). 
these  few  ui  rcl.«   :o  you.  a:,  i 
and  complete  cooperation  of  a 
Lave  the  honor  to  represen 
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Tli  :  D.  I.  include  the  follovfing  editorial 
I.  r..  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  October 
12,  1942: 

WHT  COLD  AND  NOT  SILVni' 

The  War  Production  Board  has  decided  to 
shut  down  all  gold  mines  in  the  United  States 
in  order  to  make  the  miners  and  some  of  the 
machinery  available  for  producing  metals 
more  useful  in  war.  esp>ec!ally  copper.  This 
is  sound  enough  as  far  as  it  goes.  We  need 
no  more  gold.  On  the  contrary,  since  we 
fixed  the  high  dollar  value  in  1934.  the  world's 
gold  has  flooded  to  our  shores,  geld  produc- 
tion has  Increased  by  Jumps  to  all-time  rec- 
ordji.  And  we  store  it  in  a  hole  In  the  ground. 
Our  real  worry  Is  that  we  have  been  teach- 
ing the  world  to  get  along  with  much  less 
of  it 

Somr-  dislocation  of  Industry  and  disturb- 
ance of  homes  will  be  caused  by  this  War 
Production  Board  order,  and  this  is  regret- 
table. Senator  Johnson  of  Colorado  says  the 
order  will  mean  "a  death  blow  to  Teller 
County."  But  Teller  County  suffered  an  out- 
rtish  of  miners  after  the  early  Cripple  Creek 
days  and  came  back.  Dislocation  in  the  min- 
ing business  has  always  been  more  violent 
than  in  most  other  industries.  The  damage 
to  small  business  now  going  on  far  excec>ds 
In  the  numt)er  of  those  affected  that  result- 
ing from  closing  gold  mines. 

But — If  the  principle  Is  sound,  why  not 
apply  it  to  silver  mines?  We  have  mora 
silver  than  we  can  use — so  much  more  that 
Government,  to  save  Its  face,  lease-lends 
monetary  sliver  to  Industry  for  use  as  a 
sut!St:tute  for  copper  and  seme  ether  metals. 
The  silver  Is  to  be  returned  after  the  war. 
Meanwhile,  we  continue  to  pay  the  fancy 
price  of  71  1  cents  an  ounce,  double  the  for- 
€len  price  of  silver  until  very  recently.  We 
put  a  premium  on  working  mines  which  give 
employment  to  a  few  thousands,  while  the 
chief  benefit  of  the  subsidy  goes  to  a  rela- 
tively few  owners. 

Economists  and  Secretary  Morgenthau 
himself  have  urged  wiping  the  silver  legls'.a- 
tlcn  off  the  statute  becks  and  ending  the 
hold-up  of  the  National  Treasury  by  the 
silver  blcc.  But.  "No."  says  the  silver  bloc, 
"we  wont  permit  It." 

I.«  there  possibly  courage  enough  in  Con- 
gress to  do  as  a  war  measure  what  It  has 
not  been  wllllns?  to  do  as  an  act  of  simple 
honesty?  If  It  la  sound  to  dose  gold  mines, 
Ahy  not  silver? 
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Address  ot  Hon.  Robert  NeUon  Andr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SIGNERS 


i.\  :;ir  HOUSE  OF  representatives 

Thursdr.y.  October  15.  1942 

M;   .-IMXEIiS  of  Texas.   Mr.  Speaker. 

I  under  letive  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

Rr-ORD.  ]  am  including  herewith  excerpts 

.    I:    rvi   an   address  recently  delivered  by 

I  Hon   Rotiert  Nelson  Anderson,  president 

I  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  at  a  din- 

r  .r  honoring  the  members  of  the  Con- 

l-rence  cf  Senior  Circuit  Judges.     This 

.tddress  indicates  a  fine  interest  and  a 

rine  service  by  the  members  of  the  Ped- 

•  ral  Br.r  .\<Mociation  and  by  its  able  presi- 

cit:,-    a;-..  ..  is  a  good  example  for  the 

country. 

The  address  follows: 

In  addition  to  the  common  objective  of 
br.ngiug  iiboul  an  improvement  in  the  ad- 
miuiatration  of  Justice,  a  further  important 


and  serious  objective  has  brought  us  together. 
Our  Nation  Is  In  the  throes  of  a  titanic  strug- 
gle to  the  end  that  the  principles  for  which 
our  forefathers  fought  and  died  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth.  So  this  evening  we 
have  cast  formalities  aside  and  have  whole- 
heartedly lent  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of 
the  place  that  our  Judicial  system  has  played 
and  will  continue  to  play  In  the  war  effort 

This  Is  the  second  war  dinner  of  our  asso- 
ciation. At  the  first  it  was  announced  that 
In  order  to  faclllUt3  our  efforts  toward  the 
winning  of  the  war,  that  the  executive  coun- 
cil had  authorized  the  setting  up  of  a  com- 
mittee on  war  work,  headed  by  a  distln- 
guLshed  member,  Mr.  Justice  Justin  Miller. 
cf  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  with  Mr.  Walter  A.  Bowers  as 
vice  chairman.  Many  Important  members 
of  our  association  have  been  added  to  this 
committee  during  the  Interim,  and  Its  first 
printed  report  Is  now  before  you.  The 
breadth  of  the  committee's  activity  Is  indi- 
cated by  the  titles  cf  Its  subcommittees, 
which  are  listed  In  the  report.  The  tre- 
mendous Importance  of  Its  work  wU:  be  im- 
mediately apparent  to  you. 

I  know  that  the  committee  on  war  work 
will  have  the  complete  and  unqualified  sup- 
port of  each  and  every  member  of  the  as- 
sociation ill  bringing  to  pass  the  laudable 
objectives  which  it  has  set  at>out  to  ac- 
complish. 

These  critical  times  present  a  real  chal- 
lenge to  both  the  bench  and  the  bar.  As 
Governor  OConor.  of  Maryland,  told  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Federal  Judicial  Conference 
last  June,  "It  Is  to  the  courts  and  to  the 
legal  profession  that  we  must  look  primarily 
to  Insure  that  constitutional  government 
will  survive."  We  cannot  place  too  much 
emphasis  upon  our  great  resporvlbllltles  In 
this  connection.  As  John  O'Reilly  has  said 
in  his  Pilgrim  Fathers — 

■  Here      •     •     •    on  this  soil 
Began  the  kingdom,  not  of  kings,  but  men! 
Began  the  making  of  the  world  again; 
Where  equal  rights  and  equal  bonds  were 

set; 
Where    all    the    i}eople    equal— franchised 

met: 
Where    doom    was    writ    of    privilege    and 

crown; 
Where    human    breath    blew    all    the    idols 

down; 
Where   crests    were    nought,   where   vulture 

flags  were  furled. 
And  common  men  began  to  own  the  world." 

We  pledge  ourselves  that  these  things  will 
not  pass  away. 


Letter  of  Hon.  Thomas  Rini: 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


H'lN   ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  October  15.  1942 

Mr,  DIMOND  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted.  I  offer  herewith 
for  Insertion  in  the  Record  an  incisive 
letter  WTltten  by  Hon.  Thomas  Ri?gs,  ls 
it  appeared  in  the  October  14  issue  of  the 
Evening  Star. 

Governor  Riggs  has  had  a  distinguished 
career.  He  participated  in  the  survey  of 
the  boundary  between  Alaska  and  Can- 
ada from  the  southern  extremity  near 
54  40'  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  more  than 
1.200  miles  distant.  Later,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Wilson  as  a  n^.ember 
of    the    Alaska    Railroad    Comir.ission, 
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charged  with  the  responsibility  of  con- 
structing the  Alaska  Railroad,  which  Is 
proving  of  such  high  value  in  :!;.  iresent 
war.  Thereafter,  he  served  v,/ 
as  Governor  of  Alaska.  A:  .Is 
tion  of  his  term  he  returned  i< 
life  until  appointed  by  Presiden 
velt  to  his  present  position  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Unit<^d  Ptate.s  Section,  Inter- 
national Boundarv  Cinmission— -United 
States,  Alaska,  and  Canada. 

The  letter  which  fmlows  is  deserving 
of  consideration  and  was  evidently  in- 
spired by  the  thought  of  his  fine  son  now 
in  military  service  overseas: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Star: 

High  military  and  civilian  officials  say  we 
are  losing  the  war  and  laying  the  blame 
largely  on  the  American  people  for  not  taking 
the  war  seriously.  The  people  through  Con- 
gress and  the  President  are  giving  the  mili- 
tary everything  asked  for,  so  the  problem  of 
winning  the  war  is  put  squarely  up  to  the 
Army  and  to  the  Navy.  We  the  people  are 
accepting  Increased  taxes,  increased  costs  of 
living.  We  EUbfcribe  to  war  charities.  We 
are  buying  bonds.  Our  families  are  disrupt- 
ed. Husbands,  sons,  brothers,  daughters,  are 
scattered  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  We 
are  giving  up  nonessential  activities.  We  are 
walking  instead  of  riding.  We  are  voicing  no 
complaints.  But  we  are  told  that  we  are 
losing  the  war.  It  is  not  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration, nor  the  people  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  massed  ships  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor or  massed  planes  at  Honolulu  and  Manila. 
This  was  military  carelessness.  The  profes- 
sionals should  have  realized  the  danger  and 
the  weakness  of  the  Aleutians.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  rare  cases  cf  disloyalty  both  in  the 
ranks  cf  capital  and  labor,  but  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Am.ericans  are  wUllng 
to  make  any  and  all  sacrifices,  and  are  so 
doing. 

Yet  we  are  scolded  for  civilian  lassitude. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  build  up  national 
morale.  One  word  cf  praise  is  worth  10  of 
censure.  We  should  and  must  stay  cheerful. 
We  should  know  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best. 
We  can  take  it. 

A  fine  effect  It  will  have  on  my  overseas 
soldier  sen  to  hear  one  cf  the  highest  officers 
of  the  Army  announce  that,  "We  are  losing 
the  war."  What  a  help  this  is  to  the  defeat- 
ist and  to  those  who  oppose  the  war  effort. 
Wonderful  m.aterial  for  the  broadcasts  from 
Berlin  and  Tokyo,  quoting  the  prophets  of 
gloom.  'America  admits  she  is  losing  the  war." 
Thank  heaven  the  Commander  In  Chief  has 
no  such  thoughts. 

When  Britain  had  been  beaten  to  her 
knees  we  heard  no  cry  that  they  were  losing 
the  war.  Instead.  It  was  "Thumbs  up"  and 
"V  for  victory." 

So  "we  arc  losing  the  war."  Tell  that  to 
the  soldiers,  the  flyers,  the  sailers  of  the  Navy 
and  the  mercantile  marine,  the  nurses,  the 
WAACS.  the  WAVES,  the  WAF3,  and— espe- 
cially tell  It  to  the  marines. 
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REMARKS 

HON   JCKN  E.  RA' 

•    Mississipr: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  16.  1942 

Mr.  R.ANKTN'  '  ■■  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  AnicULd  ana  hri  Allies  can  now 
breathe  more  easily.    Wendell  L.  Willkie 


is  back  at  home  and  is  no  longer  blunder- 
ing around  in  the  diplomatic  china  shop. 
The  following  article  from  the  current 
isue  of  Collier's  Weekly,  written  from  the 
Egyptian  front,  gives  an  account  of  Mr. 
Willkie's  escapades  in  Egypt  that  reveals 
a  character  of  conduct  that.  I  dare  say, 
has  not  been  equaled  since  the  days  of 
Don  Quixote: 

WnxKiE  at  ths  Front 
(By  Frank  Gervasi) 

THE  TURNING  POINT  OF  THE  WAR,  AS  ANNOUNCED 
BY  OUR  ROVING  OBSERVER,  RUNS  INTO  CENSca 
TROUBLE   ONE   HOT  AFTERNOON 

Wendell  WlUkle's  recent  visit  to  the  Middle 
East  was  the  second  of  two  memorable  events 
during  the  last  days  of  August  and  early 
September.  The  first,  of  course,  was  the 
defeat  of  Rommel's  Afrika  Korps. 

This,  among  other  things,  caused  stocks  to 
rise  on  the  Cairo  Bourse.  Some  of  the  love- 
lies who  had  evacuated  Alexandria  rettirned 
to  that  city's  beaches,  pubs,  and  parties. 

The  victory  over  Rommel  removed  an  Im- 
mediate threat  to  Egypt  and  at  least  put 
our  side  In  a  position  to  resume  the  initia- 
tive— as  they  say  In  treatises  on  war.  The 
enemy  lost  a  considerable  quantity  of  men 
and  weapons.  The  myth  of  Rommel's  in- 
vincibility was  destroyed  In  a  brief  hot  battle 
which  was  over  almost  before  anybody  knew 
it  had  begun.  It  was  as  brief  as  it  was  hot 
and  almost  as  destructive  to  the  German 
war  machine  as  a  short  circuit  In  a  generator. 
There's  no  tendency  here,  however,  for  the 
British  to  overestimate  the  damage  done  to 
the  Afrika  Korps  or  to  underestimate  Rom- 
mel's ability  to  recuperate. 

The  two  events — the  victorious  battle  and 
Willkie's  arrival — coincided  so  closely  that 
they  became  confused.  The  newspaper  boys 
hardly  had  time  to  cover  the  first  event  be- 
fore it  telescoped  into  the  second,  and  they 
were  very  busy  with  the  second.  The  blitz- 
visit  was  crammed  with  statements,  inter- 
views, receptions,  cocktail  parties,  appear- 
ances before  still  and  movie  cameras,  radio 
talks,  calls  on  diplomats  and  kings,  confer- 
ences with  politicians,  soldiers,  and  more 
diplomats. 

Short  as  It  was,  the  correspondents  worked 
harder  and  longer  during  Willkie's  visit  than 
at  any  time  while  away  from  the  fighting 
front.  But  he  provided  them  with  more  fun 
than  they'd  had  since  coming  to  cover  this 
singularly  humorless  war.  The  correspond- 
ents had  become  a  bit  Jaded  from  pulling  old 
school  ties,  deploring  the  hectic  night  life  of 
Cairo,  and  covering  retreats,  Wlilkie  shook 
up  their  livers. 

He  sassed  the  censors,  made  formal  diplo- 
matic calls  In  p   lounge  suit  instead  of  the 
sacred  striped  pants  and  tail  coat  ot  tradition. 
He  managed  to  impart  to  nearly  everything 
he  did  an  atmosphere  of  clambake.     Censor- 
ship, motivated  by  the   sheer  necessity   for 
keeping   Berlin   in   the    dark    as   to  Willkie's 
views  about  political  and  military  affairs  In 
the  Middle  East,  prevented  details  cf  his  visit 
from  becoming  known.    This  article  is  an  at- 
tempt to  supply  some  of  those  missing  details. 
In  any  other  setting,  the  breezy  politician 
might  have  seemed  a  heroic  figure,  remarkable 
for  his  frankness  and  sincerity.     He  might 
have  wowed  them  at  some  multlcourse  din- 
ner of  superpatriots  back  home.    In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  however,  with  Its  traditions  of  reti- 
cence, its  compunctions  of  secrecy  in  political 
and    military    matters.    Willkie's    act    didn't 
quite  come  off.    He  was  usually  cut  of  charac- 
ter and  seemed,  most  of  the  time  a  huge  and 
handsome   b'all    in    a    storeful    of    porcelain 
imcges.    Every  time  he  moved  you  wanted  to 
warn  him  that  he  might  break  something. 

He  did  some  good,  but  he  also  broke  a  few 
lm.^ges.  The  damage  occurred  despite  the 
presence  in  his  cruise  crew  of  Joseph  Barnes, 
soft-spoken  former  newspaperman  who  now 


is  an  official  of  the  Office  of  War  Information. 
Joe  was  the  conscience  of  the  party,  a  small 
voice  which  kept  saying:  "Ee  careful.  Wen- 
dell! Somebody  might  be  trying  to  sell  you 
a  bill  of  goods.  Watch  what  you  say  and  re- 
member this  is  a  British  battlefield,  and  they 
are  the  bosses  here." 

He  didn't  prevent  Willkie.  however,  from 
calling  on  His  Majesty  King  Farouk  of  Egypt 
In  an  ordinary  suit,  or  from  having  himself 
photographed  In  a  sloppy  bush  shirt,  baggy 
pants,  and  an  outsize  sun  helmet,  with  Ger- 
man prisoners  who  stood  rigidly  at  attention 
and  regarded  him  with  con.siderable  coolness. 
Goebbels  couldn't  have  faked  a  better  picture 
for  his  kind  of  propaganda. 

Also  in  Willkie's  party  was  Gardner  Cowles. 
publisher  of  a  picture  magazine  which  pri- 
vately sponsored  Willkie's  last  gcod-wlll-mlf- 
sion  dash  to  England.  Cowles'  presence  In 
Willkie's  entourage  gave  rise  to  rumors  that 
Wendell's  Uip  to  the  Middle  East  was  much 
less  that  of  an  emlsiiary  from  President 
Roosevelt  than  of  a  politician  making  hay 
for  a  future  election  campaign. 

Willkie's  first  plunge  into  Middle  East  af- 
fairs happened  in  the  marbled  hall  of  the 
impressive  headquarters  of  the  United  StaU9 
forces  In  North  Africa,  formerly  the  home  of 
a  wealthy  Egyptian  family.  The  active  and 
passive  press,  uniformed  and  un-uniformed. 
male  and  female,  American  and  foreign,  were 
there  about  70  strong.  Even  the  Times  of 
London  came;  so  did  Brltlsli  and  American 
censors. 

Willkie.  In  a  summer-weight,  single- 
breasted  suit,  his  pants  belt  tight  around  his 
middle,  his  hair  rumpled,  and  looking  very 
much  a  man  of  the  people  in  his  white  shirt 
and  unremarkable  necktie,  sat  on  a  chair 
before  a  table  set  on  the  first  landing  of  a 
staircase  that  sw.'pt  upward  behind  him. 
There  was  a  shaft  of  light  on  his  face  from 
an  0{>en  door.  He  reas-sured  us  that  the  Yan- 
kees were  doing  well,  but  he  expressed  con- 
cern  about  the  Brooklyn   Dodgers'    chances. 

WINNING    WITH    WILLKIE 

Then  he  turned  prophet.  He  announced 
that,  in  his  opinion.  Hitler  was  'way  out  en 
a  limb  and  that  the  tide  had  turned  against 
the  enemy.  Pressed  for  an  explanation.  Will- 
kie hedged.  He  admitted  that,  while  the  tide 
had  turned,  that  tide  still  would  take  a  long 
time  to  engulf  the  enemy.  At  the  moment, 
the  Germans  were  pounding  at  Stalingrad, 
the  Japs  were  making  things  hot  for  us  In 
New  Guinea  and  the  Solomons,  and  while  we 
Ell  knew  we'd  lick  Hitler  and  Hlrohlto,  the 
victory  of  which  he  talked  so  brightly  seemed 
to  us  still  far  away. 

It  wasn't  so  much  what  Willkie  said  as  the 
manner  in  which  he  said  it.  We  got  the 
impression  that  the  war  was  practically  over; 
that  Hitler  was  licked.  Wiilkle  generated  an 
atmosphere  of  optimism  that  continued  to 
brighten  life  in  Cairo  long  after  he  left.  But 
while  there  was  reason  for  encouragement 
due  to  Rommel's  defeat,  there  still  was  dan- 
ger to  Eg3rpt  and  the  Middle  East. 

Later,  at  another  press  conference,  Wdlkie, 
piling  words  en  words,  reached  even  greater 
heights  cf  cptlmism.  Somecne  asked  him 
whether  the  folks  at  home  realized  the  Im- 
portance to  the  United  Nations  of  holding  the 
Middle  East  and,  in  a  later  pha.se  of  the  war. 
of  using  It  as  a  springboard  for  an  attack 
against  Europe  and  the  Ealkans.  Here. 
Willkie  struck  a  blow  for  democracy.  He 
said  he  didn't  believe  Americans  did  realize  It. 
He  explained  that  his  mission  was  partly 
to  bring  the  Middle  East  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people,  and  everybody  cheered. 
A  press  veteran  of  many  battles  with  censor- 
ship in  eastern  and  central  Eurcpe  then 
inquired  whether  Willkie  believed  Americans 
were  sufficiently  well  Informed  about  the 
situation. 

"No,"  said  Willkie.  "Frankly.  I  don't  think 
so.  I  believe  the  censors  otight  to  permit 
more  news  to  get  out." 
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A!'r  that.  WlUkle  *rpnr  tr  t^.r  rtpsert  In 
•    United    States    Anr  .  :  -l         -.h-can 

xintfcrm      He  didn't  i:..^x;e  .i     •  '.-look- 

ing soldier,  but  noboly  would   :  -unded 

tbat.  bud  he  stuck  tj  bts  sinci.y  amateur 
role  He  became  an  luthority  c  i  the  higher 
•trmtegy  aTter  a  few  hours'  Ttsit  o  the  battle 
front  where  a  few  bomb*  Tell  near  enough 
for  him  to  aee  the  columns  ct  dtist  they 
raised  and  to  hear  them  burst 

Reporters  at  the  front  met  hlfcn  In  a  Inrge 
assembly    tent    which    General    VIontgome.y 

It  w  18  hot.  close. 
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this   was 
hot.  per- 


irted.  and 
ind  would- 


spot.     They 
pruning  bis 


uaes  for  staff  conferences 
and  quiet 

The  first  question  was:  "W 
how  do  yiu  like  our  destrt'" 

As  though  the  question  hai|  fl-i^pd  a 
secret  spring.  WiUkie  d:ved  Ir  • 
"The  battle  which  has  Just  b«» 
haps  one  of  the  moet  decisive  id  history  It 
\s  comparable  to  the  Battle  of  t  le  Nile  when 
Nelson  destroyed  the  rrench  Flept 
saved  The  threat  to  the  Nile  \ 
rvmoTed  ■• 

Ci^rr-  -'nt-^.  conditioned  t.i  ur.Uerstate 

ments  .ant  censorship,  gf  ped  at  WIU- 

kle  They  hadn't  kno^^n  the  red  boen  a 
battle  going  on  at  all  Thfv  kn<  *  the  enemy 
had  attacked  on  August 
September  5.  Here  then  w. 
tshable  stuff  Tbey  rushed  It  tirou^h  type- 
writers: dispatch  riders  took  U  •  head 
quarters — but  all  in  vain.  W;  l  over- 
stated the  importance  cf  the  bittle.  Egypt 
had  been  saved,  but  the  salv;\ri  n  process  had 
begun  lun^  before  this  new  : 
stiU  the  threat  to  Eeypt  ren 
n't  be  removed  until  Romn^.el's  irmles  either 
were  destroyed  or  chased  out  cf  Egypt  and 
Libya. 

A   SUCHT    OVEaST.^TlMlfJT 

Willkle  had  the  censors  on  a 
were  obliged  to  cb<x3»e  between 
utterance  down  to  reasonable  lehns  (thereby 
risking  offending  h.m)  or  sliowuig  Berlin  to 
get  valuable  propaganda  matt-i  laJ.  ijecaiLse 
B«Tlln  knew  as  well  as  the  Ertti<h  that  what 
hnd  happened  in  tl^  desert  wisnt  exactly 
ctn;ipnrab!e  to  Nelsons  victory 

I'  ■;  •    nrltlsh  cen.«ors  had  ai: 
••.?■:::.:    to  go  out.   Berlin  CcLu   have  as 
sumed  ihst  the  statement  came   directly  from 
British  ottcers  who  had  conc.ucted  him  to  the 
front     And  Goebbels  would  hav(  had  a  great 
chuckle 

The  reft  rt  the  press  conference  went  like 
th:s:   A  -     •    •  fi^nt     asked 

bombfij     .\,-    u      -;;e?" 

•"Well.  yes.  ye«.  I  waa  bombf^rt 

•Was  it  high-level  bombing    .\[ 

"Yes:  but  you've  got  to  expect 

Men   who'd    been    strafo  ;     i 
bombed,  shelled,  and  machme-gi.  nned  smiled 
to  themselves 

WUIkie   returned   to  his  orlg-.ial   theme 
the  Importance  of  the  British  vie  ory  over  the 
Afrika  Korps 

■•The  past  3  days  constitute  llhe  turning 
point  of  the  war."  he  said  "I  cf»iit  stress  too 
?  '  'y  that  It's  due  to  the  br;  .r  •  -jctical 
i      •       ship  of  General  Montg.n  I  want 

Jou  r«;llows  who  write  for  the  capers  back 
^'-m?  to  stress  particularly  tliai  General 
?'        ^mery  is  a  fighting  Inshmai}^ from  South 

Montgomery  is  actually  an  Ul.Jterman. 

With  that  WiL'kle  grabbed  hl^  sola  u  pef 
slammed  it  on  his  he«U  «i*h  t! 
under  the  crown,  so  that  :      V 
well.     The  reporters  vroic   ■• 
said,  with  prayers  that  Gf  : 

m    t:  ::.    lathy     m.  dcst    ir.a  . 
w-ildr.t  mir.d.    C^ie  of  tie  :    . 
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CO'     »     r :  glishmen."*     He  added  Er^Ushmen 
as  an  afterthought,  it  seemed. 

This  seemiKl  uctless  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
75  percent  c'  the  men  who  did  the  Job  on  the 
A'    r  .  Korps  were  Englishmen. 

'.^le's  text  major  public  appearance  was 
back  ;n  Calr^  at  a  cocktail  party  in  the  South 
African  Club,  arranged  by  a  Free  Frenchman 
named  Andr^  Glarner  and  a  Chicago  news- 
paperman. Alec  Small.  WiUkle's  henchman. 
Cowles.  weiit  about  asking  correspondents 
whether  the  reporters  out  on  the  desert  had 
sent  In  stories  about  Wlllkie's  prcnounce- 
ments  there.  He  demonstrated  considerable 
anxiety  about  the  kind  and  amount  of  pub- 
licity that  W'.llkie  was  getting. 

British  prass  relations  officers  were  at  the 
paity.  Oiie  correspondent  told  Willkie  that 
bis  overzeakus  words  on  the  desert  bad  been 
severely  censored  by  the  British.  Ai:gry, 
Winkle  set  his  chin,  leaned  forward  into  a 
group  of  newspapermen,  and  said  .n  the  hear- 
ing of  the  Eiltish  cfflcers,  "God  damn  it.  boys, 
ncbody'5  get  the  right  to  censor  anything  I 
say!  I'm  a  lesponaible  person.  Nobody's  got 
any  right  to  ceiisor  me — and  I  mean  nctjody." 

Then,  ru..)  iig  his  voice  slightly  and  ad- 
dressing h:inself  to  a  monocled  lleuterant 
colonel,  Willkie  went  on.  "You  can  tell  that 
to  anybody,  and  I  naean  anybody  you  like — 
I  mean  It." 

A  c^-rrespondent  saved  the  situation 
slightly  by  .saying  that  was  the  way  he  feu 
about  anything  he  said.  too.  whereupon 
everyone  laughed  nervously.  Willkie  posed 
for  several  photographs,  shook  hands  with 
people,  and  left. 

COOL   BICKPnON   IN   TtJtKXY 

In  Ankara,  where  they  are  sticklers  for 
diplomatic  i)rotocol.  President  Ironu  of  Tur- 
key was  conveniently  away  when  Willkle  ar- 
rived there  There's  an  unbreakable  rule  in 
Turkey  tha':  all  official  receptions  must  be 
held  in  Ankara.  Inonu's  absence  obviated 
meeting  Willkie.  although  we  were  given  to 
understand  In  Cairo  that  Wendell  earned  a 
personal  message  to  Inonu  from  Roosevelt, 
as  he  did  for  King  Farouk,  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
and  ether  heads  of  states. 

The  Iranians  don't  like  their  loyalty  to 
Great  Britain  questioned.  Whoever  briefed 
Willkle  for  this  flight  into  international 
affairs,  howver.  nrelected  to  tell  him  about 
that  Wbea  he  reached  Bagdad  he  com- 
mitted one  of  the  major  blunders  of  his 
Journey      Hs  saw  General  Nurl. 

Said  Wllll;ie.  after  his  Interview:  "I  had  a 
long  and  de?p  discussion  with  Premier  Gen- 
eral Nurl.  There's  no  doubt  we've  got  a 
friend  ther« — his  heart's  right  In   It." 

The  implication  read  Into  this  was  that, 
abroad,  there  had  been  some  doubt  concern- 
ing Nurls  loyalty. 
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I.\    TllZ  KOUSE  OF  REPEtEoENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  October  15.  1942 

M:  r.\TRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  rea- 
son for  getting  this  time  is  to  state  that 
it  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  peopJe  of  Alabama  are  op- 
;  J  to  the  requirement  of  a  poll  tax  as 
a  pit  requiJite  to  vote,  either  for  men  or 
for  laws,  and  since  I  stood  out  and  voted 
a  -  >>^  vote  from  Alabama  I  have  been 
recti'/mg  letters  to  sustain  that  behef  on 


my  part.  We  are  well  able  to  handh  any 
race  proposition  that  may  arise,  a  id  it 
is  not  wholesome  to  work  a  hardshii:.  and 
often  disfranchisement  on  good  white 
people,  using  the  Negro  as  an  excuse. 
Through  a  poll  tax  is  not  the  proper  way 
to  approach  subjects  of  that  nattire 

Prom  the  letters  I  have  received — 
and  tliey  still  continue  to  come  in — I 
place  herewith  the  letter  I  got  from  Mr. 
John  W.  Peters,  of  B.rmingham.  Ala.  It 
Is  a  fairly  representative  letter.  And 
here  is  the  letter: 

BntMiNGHAM.  Ala.,  October  14.  1942. 
Hon.  LtTHEB  Patrick, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  LtrtHER:  Although  I  do  not  knov  you 
very  weU  In  a  personal  way,  I  take  the  li  Jerty 
in  addressing  you  in  this  manner  b€cau!,o.  in 
my  opinion,  you  have  endeared  yourself  to 
a  multitude  of  Americans  of  the  Stale  of 
Alabama  by  your  courageous  stand  in  favor 
of  the  abolition  of  the  poll-tax  law.  not  only 
In  Alabama  but  in  all  America,  realizicg.  as 
you  do,  that  this  must  be  done  if  the  South 
is  ever  to  stand  in  Its  rightful  place  in  true 
democracy.  This  position  of  leade.-shlp 
should  have  been  assumed  by  the  South  long 
ago  because  most  of  the  people  herr  are 
native-born  and  the  descendants  of  many 
generations  of  Americans  who  in  the  past 
have  given  generously  of  their  lives  and  sub- 
stance that  we  might  be  free  in  the  full 
met;ning  of  democracy,  Ycu,  too.  are  giving 
as  did  they,  and  it  will  be  remembered  in  like 
manner  by  all  real  Americans,  regr.rdl(ss  of 
race  or  creed;  you  have  stood  for  the  right 
and  fought  a  good  fight,  while  the  ethers 
from  your  beloved  State  have  feared  -o  do 
right  because  of  their  fear  of  a  minority 
composed  of  the  overlords  of  polKicf  and 
business. 

Allow  me  to  assure  you  that  in  commending 
you  for  your  stand  on  this  question  I  an  not 
moved  in  doing  it  because  of  any  personal 
selfish  motive,  as  I  am  white,  never  belonged 
to  any  labor  union,  or  ever  interested  in  any 
kind  of  "tsm  "  except  real  Americanisia;  at 
the  same  time,  fully  aware  of  the  race  prob- 
lem as  it  affects  the  South.  I  can  never  sub- 
scribe to  the  belief  that  It  Is  In  any  way 
American  to  disfranchise  approximately  four- 
fiths  of  the  electorate,  most  of  whom  are 
poor  but  honest,  because  of  the  race  que  ^tion. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  Negro 
Involved  in  the  poll-tax  question  is  simply  a 
nigger  inserted  In  the  woodpile  by  these  In 
high  places  who  find  It  more  convenien-  and 
less  expensive  to  control  the  vote  and  have 
things  in  Washington  and  locally  done  Just  as 
they  desire 

For  reasons  you  can  readily  understand,  I 
have  not  bothered  voting  or  taking  any 
Interest  In  politics  In  the  past,  but  I  wish 
to  assure  you  that  at  any  time  In  the  f  jture 
whenever  you  are  a  candidate  for  any  office 
you  can  depend  upon  at  least  one  vote,  and 
I  hope  a  sufficient  number  to  elect. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  W.  Peters. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATITES 

Friday,  October  16.  1942 

Mr.    LAMBERTSON.      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  i:i  the 
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Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
by  Westbrook  Pegler: 

FAIR    ENOUGH 

(By  '\^'estbrook  Pegler> 
New  York,  October  15 — Poor  old  Thurman 
Arnold  has  been  slapped  down  again  in  his 
pathetic  effort  to  bring  the  New  Deal  party's 
corrupt  and  antipublic  political  subsidiary — 
the  union  racket — under  some  degree  of  gov- 
ernmental control  under  existing  laws.  This 
happened  in  Chicago  where  Judge  John  P. 
Barnes,  of  the  United  States  District  Court, 
threw  out  Thurman's  case  against  Jimmle 
Petrlllo  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  under  the  precedent  of  the  so- 
called  carpenters'  case  in  which  Justice  Frank- 
furter, In  the  majority  opinion,  held  that  a 
union  could  do  Just  about  anything  for  its 
own  interest  in  a  labor  dispute. 

But  up  in  SjTacuse  Thurman  won  a  de- 
cision which  might  result  in  the  Jailing  of 
nobody  knows  how  many  dirty  parasites  who 
for  years  have  been  extorting  money  all  over 
the  place  from  workers  on  Government 
projects. 

The  decision  In  the  Petrillo  case  was  Just 
what  you  might  have  expected.  In  fact,  these 
dispatches  said  on  August  3  any  action  against 
Petrillo  and  his  union  would  fail  "because  he 
is  fully  protected  by  the  laws,  the  policies,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  New  Deal."  Jimmy  had 
forbidden  his  subjects  to  make  recordings  for 
use  on  the  radio  and  in  Juke  boxes,  and  Elmer 
Davis  and  Mr.  Fly,  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  took  on  something  awful 
about  It. 

Well,  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  thing. 
We  dcn't  know  whether  Congress  actually  did 
intend  to  grant  to  unions  the  right  to  commit 
offenses  against  the  rights  and  property  of 
Innocent  individuals  and  firms  and  to  operate 
stick-ups  on  the  highways,  but  we  do  know 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  this  to  be 
so,  and  that  will  bo  the  law  of  our  land  until 
Congress  defies  the  New  Deal  party  and  enacts 
corrective  legislation  in  spite  of  White  House 
opposition.  To  the  credit  of  the  lower  House 
It  must  be  said  again  that  it  has  passed  two 
bills,  but  that  both  of  them  were  smothered 
in  committee  in  the  Senate  to  oblige  the 
■White  House  and  thus,  of  course,  to  favor  the 
New  Deal  party's  ruthless,  antipublic.  and 
fabulously  rich  political  subsidiary. 

In  the  Syracuse  case  Tom  Clark,  one  of 
Thurman's  assistants,  got  indictments  against 
four  low-grade  New  Deal  union  racketeers 
of  the  outfit  conducted  by  William  E.  Ma- 
loney  of  Chicago,  and  Joe  Fay,  the  dangerous 
thug  who  runs  with  the  Frank  Hague  chapter 
of  the  New  Deal  party  in  New  Jersey,  and 
known  as  the  International  Union  of  Operat- 
ing Engineers. 

The  defendants  seem  to  have  crossed  up 
Thurman  and  Clark,  however,  by  pleading 
guilty,  whereupon  they  were  fined  flO,COO 
each,  which,  of  course,  is  Just  peanuts  to  men 
In  these  rackets.  Their  racket  was  the  per- 
mit card,  whereby  men  are  forced  to  pay 
unions  all  over  the  country  for  the  privilege 
of  working  on  public  Jobs  but  are  denied 
membership  in  the  union  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

Having  von  their  case  without  a  contest, 
Thurman  and  Clark  apparently  can't  take 
it  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  final  decision, 
but  for  the  time  being  they  can  have  a  field 
day  because  this  stick-up  has  been  common. 
However,  the  next  set  of  defendants  might 
decide  to  make  a  struggle  and,  on  appeal,  the 
Supreme  Court  might  again  decide  against 
the  people  and  in  favcr  of  the  privileged 
racketeers  of  the  party's  subsidiary. 

Of  course,  it  is  Just  as  bad  when  a  union 
extorts  the  money  and  does  give  the  worker 
a  nominal  membership  as  a  condition  of  per- 
mission to  work  on  a  Job  which  lasts  only 
a  few  week?  or  months.  After  that  his  union 
membership  is  meaningless  and  is  allowed  to 
lapse.  Or  when  he  is  admitted  to  the  union 
and  allowed  to  work  only  until  his  initiation 


fee  Is  paid  and  then  fired  to  make  room  for 
a  new  sucker  with  fresh  money  for  the 
treasury  and.  incidentally,  for  the  political 
funds  of  the  New  Deal  party. 

The  Syracuse  mobsters  may  have  been  told 
that  they  were  out  of  line  and  couldn't  win 
on  appeal,  even  }f  they  did  fight  the  case, 
because  they  made  a  dumb  mistake  in  refus- 
ing to  let  the  suckers  have  nominal  member- 
ship. Thurman  and  Clark  might  win  all 
over  the  place  in  similar  prosecutions  for  I 
this  reason.  But  the  grafters  might  remedy  | 
that  error  in  future  case^  by  issuing  such 
nominal  membership.  That  might  put  them 
In  the  clear. 

You  have  to  read  a  lot  of  law  and  opinions 
and  debates  to  get  a  sure-footed  understand- 
ing of  the  Petrillo  case,  and  nobody  can  ex- 
plain it  to  you  In  a  few  words.  That  Frank- 
furter decision  in  the  carpenters'  case,  which 
governed  Judge  Barnes  in  Chicago,  is  a  devi- 
ous document  which  may  not  give  you  a  clear 
understanding  of  his  thoughts,  but  certainly 
leaves  you  in  no  doubt  that  unions  have  a 
right  to  do  things  to  innocent  people  that  no 
other  person  or  group  would  be  allowed  to  do. 

And  that  will  be  the  law  until  Congress, 
particularly  the  Senate,  decides  to  wrest  back 
the  Government  of  this  country  from  the 
subgovernment  of  the  party's  subsidiary. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT-\TIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1942 

Mr.  McCOR^'  '  K  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  exttna  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  pleased  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  delivered  by  Hon.  John 
W.  Murphy,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  on  Monday,  October  12, 
1942,  in  presenting  the  name  of  Hon. 
James  A.  Shanley  to  the  Third  District 
Democratic  Convention  for  nomination 
to  the  position  of  United  States  Repre- 
sentative. 

My  colleague  and  friend.  Hon.  James 
A.  Shanley.  is  one  of  the  finest  Members 
of  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives; brilliant,  serious,  devoted  to  his 
duty,  a  gentleman  at  all  times,  and  who 
commands  the  respect  of  all  of  his 
colleagues. 

The  people  of  his  district,  I  am  con- 
fident, have  a  strong  feeling  of  pride  in 
the  record  Congressman  James  A.  Shan- 
ley has  made,  his  standing  in  the  House, 
the  fine  character  of  public  service  he 
has  rendered,  and  will  manifest  their 
respect  of  and  confidence  in  him  by  a 
convincing  victory  on  election  day.  He 
is  truly  a  great  Congressman. 

This  is  probably  the  most  Important  Dem- 
ocratic congressional  convention  that  has 
been  held  during  the  lifetime  of  any  here 
present,  for,  as  we  meet  tonight,  our  country 
Is  actively  engaged  in  the  most  terrible  and 
far-flung  war  that  this  world  has  ever  Known. 
Millipns  of  our  men  are  serving  with  cur 
armed  forces  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  thi;  air, 
many  of  them  in  combat  zones.  Because  ol 
these  circumstances.  It  Is  vitally  Important 
that  the  right  men  shall  be  sent  to  the  next 
Congress. 

Dating  from  the  dastardly  Japanese  at- 
tack at  Pearl  Harbor  on  Decemoer  7,   1941, 
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ihouinnds  or  our  civilians  and  fighters  iiaxe 
been  killed  and  many  others  wounded  by  our 
enemies.  How  many  more  are  destined  to 
go  the  same  way  only  God  knows,  but  with 
our  freedom  at  stake,  we  know  that  the 
flght  must  and  will  go  on,  whatever  the  cost. 
until  victory  Is  ours  and  nazl-tsm  has  been 
destrayed . 

We  believe  that  so  long  as  we  remain  as  a 
nation  united  in  purpose  and  In  action,  we 
cannot  fail.  Today  we  stand  as  one.  and 
we  Ehall  continue  to  do  so,  for,  as  has  been 
well  said :  "Our  controversies,  where  they 
exist,  arise  from  relatively  minor  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  most  effectual  ways  of 
accomplishing  the  result  everybody  wants 
achieved.  Labor,  farmers,  businessmen, 
politicians  have  various  opinions  only  as  to 
how  particular  objectives  may  be  reached." 
We  pray  for  the  continued  good  health  of 
our  Commander  in  Chief,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, and  that  we  may  continue  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  leadership  of  that  great 
American  and  humanitarian,  who  Is  our 
leader  because  of  having  been  chosen  as  such 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  people. 

We  will  follow  his  leadership  and  the  lead- 
ership of  such  ethers  as  may  be  duly  ap- 
pointed or  elected  to  carry  on  the  war  effort 
and  we  will  scorn  any  who  may  arise  and 
do  or  say  anything  to  cause  disunity  or  to 
delay  the  day  of  victory  in  their  quest  for 
political  power  or  for  excessive  war  profits. 
From,  now  on,  we  shall  live  and  we  shall  flght 
for  those  who  love  us.  and  for  those  whom  we 
love,  and  for  those  who  love  freedom  suffl- 
clently  to  be  willing  to  flght  and,  if  necessary, 
die  for  it. 

It  is  that  type  of  American  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  offer  you  tonight  as  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  the  office  of  Congressman  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  the  person  of  the  present  incumbent, 
who  has  served  us  in  that  office  for  the  past 
8  years  and  who.  after  four  trying  congres- 
sional terms,  returns  to  the  electorate  that 
honored  him  and  stands  before  them  as  in 
the  beginning  of  his  political  career,  a  gen- 
tleman, a  scholar,  a  man  of  unblemished 
character,  and  a  loyal  American.  He  le  one 
respiKrted  by  his  congressional  colleagues  as  a 
man  of  unquestioned  honesty  and  of  the 
highest   integrity. 

Tl-iis  being  the  United  States  of  America, 
free  speech  is  the  right  of  every  citizen;  our 
Congressman  has  had  his  critics.  Under  our 
systtm  of  government  that  Is  not  and  should 
not  be  either  surprising  or  disturbing. 

Our  great  President,  Franklin  Delano 
Rooeevelt,  has  probably  been  more  frequently 
and  more  bitterly  criticized  than  any  other 
man  who  has  held  that  high  office  At  times 
most  of  the  so-called  great  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  have  opposed  his  views,  but  the 
people  continue  to  believe  in  him  and  to  re- 
elect him. 

One  has  only  to  review  Lincoln's  career  to 
recall  that  he  was  often  bitterly  denounced, 
villified.  and  laughed  at.  However,  the  world 
now  knows  and  proclaims  how  rlRht  he  was. 
In  his  much  more  modest  field,  our  Con- 
gressman has  been  criticized  by  those  who 
eeemed  to  think  that  right  anc'  correct  think- 
ing was  exclusive  with  them  and  that  those 
who  dissented  from  their  views  were  not  only 
In  error,  but  un-American  as  well,  thus  dis- 
turbing the  harmony  and  unity  of  our  people. 
Speaking  on  the  subject  of  spurious  na- 
tional unity,  the  Catholic  Transcript  of 
Connecticut  said  editorially  in  part  In  its  Is- 
sue of  July  16,  1942:  "That  there  should  be 
a  debate  was  a  natural  thing  In  a  democracy. 
It  vms  in  keeping  w.th  the  character  of  the 
Nation  and  Its  history.  Basically  the  people 
were  agreed  in  love  and  loyalty  to  their  coun- 
try. Special  Interests  may  have  counted  with 
some  In  determining  their  stand  in  the  crisis, 
but.  for  the  overwhelming  majority  it  was 
concern  for  this  Republic,  this  land  of  the 
free,    which    led   freemen    freely    to    discuss 
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•.^'rr-.  r.  i  oniy  in  the  classrooms  but  on 
'..e  .•:.  -ii;  fields  aa  well;  he  did  his  utmost 
to  help  our  boys  to  become  good  citizens, 
strong  in  mind  and  body,  and  there  are 
thousands  In  this  city  who  know  what  an 
Important  contribution  he  made  in  these 
matters.  His  love  for  and  Interest  In  all 
that  is  best  for  youth  continues  to  be  of 
great  interest  and  concern  to  him. 

As  a  son  of  a  wcrltingman.  and  being 
familiar  with  the  aspirations,  worries,  and 
necessities  cf  those  who  toll,  our  Congreseman 
has  used  his  best  endeavors  to  improve  their 
conditions  He  has  always  voted  for  meas- 
ures approved  by  those  whom  labor  chose  to 
represent  them  and  that  is  why  labor  believes 
in  him.  trusts  him,  and  approves  of  his  official 
record. 

Being  himself  a  war  veteran  he  has  always 
known  the  viewpoint  of  his  comrades  of  the 
last  war  and  has  ever  sought  opportunity  to 
serve  them  and  to  protect  their  interests  and 
those  of  their  families.  Hew  many  times  be 
has  serve<l  their  membership  the  veterans 
know  bet:er  than  anyone  else.  I  am  sure 
that  he  w  11  continue  to  receive  and  to  merit 
their  conlldence 

Our  candidate  haa  been  on  ttuty  at  all  times 
•erving  e.ery  element  of  hi*  constituency. 
He  baa  rfndered  personal  services  to  tbou- 
sand*  of  cur  people  during  the  8  years  that  be 
has  aervecl  in  Waahington.  Of  this,  in  many 
Itibiances  I  have  pers.jnal  knowledge.  I  know 
that  whenever  called  upon  to  serve  this  mu- 
nicipality in  such  matters  of  harbor  develop- 
ment, housing,  cooperation  with  business  In- 
tereatJ  atd  many  other  Instancea.  his  action 
has  been  prompt  and  efficient  I  believe  that 
he  baa  served  all  of  our  per-ple  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  without  consideration  of  their 
race,  religion,  or  color  and  without  any  regard 
for  their  ^tation  In  life,  and  will  continue  to 
do  90  when  reelected. 

Becatise  of  his  humble  origin,  studious  life, 
bread  vUws.  and  Intellecttial  attainments, 
plus  his  vaiiiable  and  unusual  experience  on 
the  important  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
I  feel  th£.t  he  Is  untisually  well  qualified  to 
represent  our  party,  our  district,  and  our 
country  m  the  Halls  of  Congress.  He  Is  a 
true  American,  a  man  of  honesty,  a  man  of 
courage,  yes.  more  than  that,  when  necessary, 
a  grim  man  with  guts,  a  man  who  will  put 
winning  :he  war  above  every  other  considera- 
tion, who  will  serve  with  charity  and  love 
for  all  his  fellow  Americans  and  with  malice 
toward  none.  I  therefore  offer  for  your  con- 
sideratlcn.  as  our  congresslcnril  candidate, 
the  Honorable  Jakes  A  Shanlxt.  of  New 
Haven. 


.^ men' CUT;;,    Thr'^-i;"'".    Rr-^eircK    \id   Our 

War    Efo't   on    t'.e    H  nr.-    Fr-inf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RAND'  L?K 

or  WIST  VTOCTNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  October  16.  1942 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  aware  that  the  ail-out  struggle  in 
w  :;  Ae  are  engaged  is  a  war  of  sur- 
i  \...  which  holds  the  premise  of  becom- 
ing more  bitter  before  a  decision  Is 
reached.  People  generally  understand, 
I  think,  that  this  conflict  is  a  survive  or 
;  :  •-  var,  with  no  room  for  compro- 
r:  .^s  civilians,  and  as  citizens  of  the 

>'.  ■.  '  .vhioh  is  our  home  and  refuge,  the 
X  >  1  : ..  <  that  falls  upon  each  of  us 
1-  *  ^  ,:  p<iit  our  armed  forces  in  every 
;-     -■--•  manner. 


This  task  of  yours  and  mine  lias  four 
principal  aspects:  First,  material. ,  sec- 
ond, construction;  third  n.  ipi  v-  i  ,  aad. 
fourth,  transportation.  T  .<  >•■  aie  the 
four  shortages  against  whicl.  w-  a^  civil- 
ians, must  fight  and  over  whic;i  v>  mist 
achieve  a  decisive  decision  beio:  c  our 
military  forces  can  achieve  their  \ictory 
on  the  battle  line  against  our  ruthless  and 
resourceful  enemies.  These  four  short- 
ages are  the  fighting  front  for  civilians 
and  this  battle  must  be  won  first  by  you 
and  me  in  order  to  back  up  our  a  rmen, 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  who  will  do 
their  part  unfailingly  in  mihtary  action. 

I  emphasize  just  one  of  these  fou:  civil- 
Ian  battle  fronts — the  problem  of  mate- 
rials shortage.  Like  the  other  thri;e,  it  is 
one  which  each  of  us  can  help  tc  solve, 
no  matter  what  our  station  in  life.  The 
materials  shortage  is  really  a  collection 
of  a  vast  number  of  separate  but  -elated 
shortages,  which  range  from  the  ;:alvaiEre 
of  toothpaste  tubes,  scrap  iron,  us(  d  rub- 
ber, and  many  other  items,  in  which 
nearly  every  one  of  Us  can  lend  a  hand, 
to  the  highly  technical  problems  ol  mate- 
rials production  by  synthetic  me  ins.  in 
which  a  gifted  scientist  here  and  there, 
after  long  and  difficult  study,  finally  un- 
locks another  door  In  Nature's  treasure 
hou.se. 

The  minerals  beneath  the  sur  ace  of 
our  land  have  often  been  mention  d  -  <-  ;i 
source  of  great  and  lasting  wealth  M-  :i 
have  sought  for  years  by  every  m^'ans  at 
their  disposal  to  discover  these  mineral 
deposits  and  to  devise  ways  to  extract 
them  from  the  ground.  Of  equa  if  not 
greater  importance  is  the  knowledge  men 
carry  in  their  minds  of  how  to  use  these 
minerals.  Savages  were  long  familiar 
with  coal  and  oil  and  other  minerals,  but 
they  suffered  from  cold  and  liunger. 
They  traveled  or  sent  messages  slowly 
on  horseback  or  on  foot,  and  they  died 
in  wholesale  lots  from  the  ravages  of 
disease — not  from  the  failure  to  discover 
the  existence  of  minerals,  not  from  a 
scarcity  of  materials,  but  from  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  natural 
wealth  scattered  abundantly  about  them. 
This  is  the  tragedy  that  beset  even  cur 
ancestors  less  than  150  years  ago.  It  is 
no  less  the  tragedy  that  besets  us  today. 

How  to  produce  the  products  we  want, 
at  the  time  we  need  them,  from  the 
wealth  of  natural  resources  lying  almost 
at  our  finger  tips,  is  the  crux  of  our  ma- 
terials problem.  Somewhat  belatedly, 
perhaps,  we  realize  the  vital  necessity  of 
discovering  that  "know  how"  but  steps 
are  being  taken  to  overcome  our  handi- 
cap. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped  to  speak 
these  thoughts  at  dedication  exercises  to- 
day at  Morgantown  on  completion  of  the 
Mineral  Industries  Building  at  the  State 
University.  Legislative  duties  made  that 
trip  impossible. 

On  the  fighting  fronts  the  capture  of 
a  strong  enemy  position  or  the  sinking  of 
his  battleships  or  the  destruction  of  his 
aircraft  by  our  forces  is  a  matter  for  na- 
tional acclaim.  But  on  the  scientific 
front,  perhaps  within  the  distance  that 
my  voice  is  now  traveling,  there  may  be 
won  a  more  significant  victory  by  the 
discovery  of  methods  to  utilize  available 
,  minerals  and  put  them  to  serving  our 
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imrr.f dia,tf'   rif't'^ds    v.v.d   bir.lriii.s    S''run;,y    i 
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Other  Piodu,  '-,  i-f  tlio  Hou'^p  CommiUee  I 
on  Mill-  -  :uid  M;--.ip.c,  I  h..VL  born  ;:av:ne 
pari '-'uU!!'  a;fi"n:iiin  to  the  rap:d  dtv<  lop- 
ment  in  recent  years  <  f  a  variety  of  mtiii-  | 
ods  that  hCiV'r  br-fn  p.rh  cu.  d  for  t!if  p:  u-  j 
duction  of  ea-'ilii^fv  fu.'l  oil.  p'.asf.r-.  rub-  , 
ber.  and  other  rnural  rr'.at-t  lal^  Iioit-;  ct^al 
and  other  prorivir's,  Sii<  i;  a  n;r\'va:-:  v:e  [ 
have  beer  pr;\";i!  e-  d  to  make  is  moou.  a^- 
ing.  Prof  ''^s  Ls  b(':n'.r  n-.r.c:-'.  li,  .w-Vfr, 
as  I  have  au\ucatt'd  iur.,4  bilore  war  en- 
gulfed the  w'^jrici,  rosoarc  li  .^raa^ai  br  2iv  n 
still  gvr\V'"  ]:vi]-y'-i<  'hai  1;  iai;  a";,  aov 
receiv.  d-  S'';-rv  ifr^  pr^ 'i^r-'"  ~  ;;n,i  'i:NCf.\- 
ery  is  no  less  vital  in  peacetinv  ihiin  it 
Is  In  war*:rr."  Tno  stimulaticn  ;^  a  nee 
receives  m  v,ar:.;no  as  an  cna  if;- ncy 
measure  will  carry  o\cv  11/  i  p- acetime 
with  development  >  1:1  cimi  al  tnat  may 
far  surpass  its  militatv  a  hav.  nvrits. 
The  in\-'  -^nvn^  no  ^rnk^'  in  ar,v  1  t!i:rt  '■> 
learn  na-ar  ab"M*  ii"W  t"  mm'  '})<'■  minrrio'- 
at  our  disposal  cannot  !>•  o'h'r  t!.  n  a 
wise  one  since  knowlrri:'  v.  m  \  ;  ain 
will  serve  us  well,  both  ;:.  w.a  tii.d  in 
peace. 


Ftnril'v,    it    Is    Imp.  ii'ar 
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The  Merchant  Marine 


how  i-a;  :.  oai  %'.■ ;  fl\:\ 
upon  scu-nce,  ..rAd  ■  'a-  d;  •:  iMp^-.  r '  '•'.  <  :• 
knowledge  of  ir.c-  '  h-,'.v."  In  cur  c::t:-.:- 
materials  prcblem  we  turn  to  science. 
In  transportation  we  turn  to  science  for 
faster,  more  powerful  locomotion.  In 
manpower,  we  turn  to  science  for  im- 
provement in  human  rfRciency  as  well  as 
protection  of  health  and  life.  In  our 
construction  problems,  science  is  our 
powerful  ally. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  that  still 
greater  effort  be  made  to  stimulate  the 
search  for  the  knowledge  we  must  possess 
to  win  our  civilian  battles  with  the  four 
shortages.  The  sf  ;'  h  mn-t  continue  un- 
ceasingly and  V.  h  ron  •..■-d  vigor.  We 
mu.st  learn  how  to  make  what  we  regard 
today  as  useless  materials  into  the  weap- 
ons which  will  preserve  our  liberty,  our 
culture,  and  our  homes  from  destruction, 
and  will  in  later  years  flow  into  peace- 
time products  to  increase  our  wealth  and 
our  happiness. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

c  F  M  A5ih ». ;_'  H '  -  i  rrr  s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridny.  October  16.  1942 

M'  I  A";e  Mi.  Sat. I k' r.  under  leave 
to  extor.  :  a  v  ,-  na.kv  I  include  here- 
Mt-ith    an    .aa.aiil    written    by    Damon 

Ji'ivW'-i:  wlr.fb.  appoarod  a;  th-'  N^w  Y-  :k 
.::;.< a\'  M:rr:  :  <  t  O  a^a.  r  16  In  his 
la'aa'-  Mr,  r\t!n\''i!i  *  nip'ais-/-"^  'la-  dan- 
gers   and    hazards   of    na  rchan' -n:  a-aa' 


serv: 


"■  ,     In   rt'copnitian  of  tht 
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tions.  T  'r-:-'>dar>  d  a  bid  M  R  Tt  ("4  on 
Octobf:  f.  :■'  .  xtf'nd  to  no'iaa-:-.  ..J  the 
mercia  a-  nairine  the  same  rights,  privi- 
lcE>  s    aaa  p-  n>:'fin'^  a«  ar'^  conferred  on 


maa'>  a-  ,;: 

'i  a-'  '  d.t. 


ac  a ''nit 


t'S. 


DAMON    BUNYO.N  S   Tlil.    HR'uHTEB  SUE 

Whenever  I  read  an  :a  :r.  telling  of  the 
sinking  of  a  merchant  ship  or  see  a  rewsrecl 
depletion  of  such  a  disaster,  the  thought 
comes  to  my  mind  that  the  unsung  heroes 
of  this  war  are  the  members  of  the  merchant 
marine.  They  are  the  gallant  men  who  sail 
the  seven  seas  in  the  vessels  that  carry  sup- 
plies to  the  far-flung  armies. 

They  are  the  men  who  often  die  wdthout 
benefit  of  military  or  naval  glory,  their  fate 
.^  metlmes  unknown  for  months,  and  then 
o  -.missed  in  a  few  brief  newspaper  lines. 
They  go  down  to  death  in  remote  waters, 
victims  of  the  hyenas  of  the  sea,  with  no 
chance  to  fight  back,  or  they  drift  aimlessly 
for  days  and  weeks  In  open  boats  tuflcrlng 
the  most  Incredible  privations. 

I  speak  here  not  only  of  our  own  bold 
Americans  but  for  the  seamen  of  all  our 
Allies — the  BrltUh,  the  Australians,  the  Nor- 
wegians, the  Dutch,  the  South  Americans, 
and  all  the  rest.  They  are  the  Iront-llne 
soldiers  of  the  sea,  their  weapon*,  their  own 
•kill  and  courage  In  taking  the  car^;o  boaU 
through.  Without  them  we  could  not  hope 
to  win  the  war. 

The  world  has  never  seen  a  greater  demon- 
stration of  fortitude  tlian  Is  now  being  pre- 
sented by  the  men  of  the  merchant  marine. 
In  the  last  wur  theirs  was  a  task  desperate 
enough  when  the  submarines  and  nunes  anu 
the  surface  raiders  of  the  Kaiser  were  the 
great  hazards,  but  today  these  hazards  have 
vastly  increased. 

The  subs  cf  three  enemy  nations  are  always 
on  the  prowl  In  nearly  all  the  waters  of  the 
earth  In  10  times  greater  numbers  than  be- 
fore, the  surface  menace  Is  infinitely  greater, 
and  mines  remain,  and  worst  of  all  Is  the 
danger  from  the  air.  In  the  last  war  this  was 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  present. 

Tlie  wide-ranging  enemy  hawks  are  every- 
where constantly  on  the  lookout  for  the  slow- 
moving  merchant  vessels  which,  without  con- 
voys, are  easy  prey  from  the  air.  and  which, 
even  with  convoy,  must  go  through  hell  fire 
under  attack.  The  stones  of  the  bravery  of 
the  men  of  the  merchant  marine  In  taking 
their  ships  to  port  that  are  coming  out  of 
this  war  are  worthy  of  place  with  the  sagas 
of  the  bravest  souls  in  Valhalla.  The  im- 
perishable tale  of  Dunkirk  is  pretty  much  of  a 
tale  of  the  merchant  marine  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  Crete  Is  largely  to  its  credit. 

In  other  wars,  the  cUstances  the  merchant 
marine  had  to  travel  were  comparatively 
short.  Today,  the  cargo  boats  must  carry 
their  precious  burdens  to  the  most  remote 
comers  of  the  world,  often  unattended.  The 
merchant  marine  is  the  life  line  or  the  armies 
and  of  vast  civilian  populations,  too.  Its  roll 
of  dead  Is  proportionately  greater  than  that 
of  the  armies  and  navies  of  aU  the  Allies,  yet 
It  carries  on  undaunted. 

In  the  cold  deeps  of  the  North  Atlantic  and 
In  the  warm  waters  of  the  Caribbean  He  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  the  dead  of  the  mer- 
chant marine,  yet  the  living  go  on  sailing 
their  ships  to  their  appointed  destinations 
with  high  courage  and  matchlf-s.=  devotion 
to  flag  and  country.  Againsi  nv  uatainous 
seas,  blizzards,  and  typhoons,  agaia^^i  lurking 
death  from  sky  and  water,  they  sail  on,  a 
glorious  band  of  patriotic  men  to  whom  no 
salute  in  mere  words  can  be  adeqtiate. 

And  yet  as  I  look  around  me,  I  fall  to  see 
that  anything  Is  being  done  ashore  for  these 
men  In  the  way  of  pabt  r  ?.••«:.?,  a  such  as 
Is  given  soldiers  and  sHiioia  laiii  r.ught  Itt 


them  know  that  tln-y  ftn  iippreciated.  It 
seems  to  me  that  th;.-^  .  .■:.  omission  that 
Bliould  be  remedied.  Tne  men  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  have  placed  a  halo  of  glory  on 
their  service  In  this  war  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  more  recognition  than  they  are  now 
receiving. 
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HON,  COMPTON  1.  VHITE 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  16.  1942 

M     VHiii      ^1•   Speaker,  under  leave 
*      d  n'.y  remarks,  I  inc'ude  a  news 


r»  ..  uy  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
which  embodies  t  -  ;•  iters  of  great  im- 
portance to  tho  VVt  .sL  and  the  Nation, 
which  were  read  before  the  eleventh  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Recla- 
mation Association  at  Denver,  Colo.,  on 
October  15, 

Tlie  first  U  fr^a.  P'-    d.  a'  n  ■    ,  ■>•! 
and  reiterates  thi  ta    •  ,a  a    Na- 

tio::  -  C  a^.a.itaata  la  Chief  has  .shown  in 
reciaJnaa  a:  vaao  i^i'  '  r.u-'-rd  'hr  Whi'p 
HoUJ^o  ori  MM;  )i  4  la:;:'  T'.:>  i-a  ;a  a.  :  k 
that  Tlieodore  R'KD.sevi'li,  with  the  late 
Senator  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  inaugu- 
rated In  the  passage  of  the  reclamation 
law  of  1902,  has  beon  a  v.  n  Us  greatest 
impetus  during  the  i^  >-  ais  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  has  been  at  the  helm  of  this 
country. 

Ably  supporting  the  President  has  been 
SecretaiT  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
under  whose  I>  r^rtment  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  n  tates  so  effectively  un- 
der C  "  n  i<  •  .er  John  C.  Page.  Mr. 
Icke?.  a-  Adnanistrator  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's approval,  started  the  great  power 
program  in  the  West  through  which  the 
Nation  was  belter  prepared  for  war  than 
it  would  have  been  otherwise. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  I  can  at- 
test to  the  deep  interest  both  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Ickes  have 
show;:  hi  ♦!(  :  r'amation  program.  It 
has  b  en  n:v  pr:\iii'ge  and  my  good  for- 
tune to  CO'  it  a'.; ,  ;:  a  vancing  legislation 
that  has  cariuu  oui  iheir  views  on  rec- 
lamation and  to  .support  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  the  appropriations  which  have 
made  possible  the  great  progress  recla- 
mation has  made  in  the  last  9  years. 

Tlii<  n'  ws  release  and  the  letters,  which 
speak  hi  themselves,  are  as  follows: 

I   >!     ":*r!aT    OF   THE   Inteeioe, 

Information  SEs\icr. 

October  16.  1942. 
Letters  from  President  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes  were  laid  before  the  eleventh  annual 
conventicr  cf  the  National  Reclamation  As- 
sociation a  li  ■  ver,  Colo..  Thursday.  October 
15,  by  Abe  Portas,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  letters  were  addres-^ed  to  O  S. 
Warden,  of  Great  FalU,  Mont,  president  cf 
the  awociation. 
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APIENDIX  TO  THK  C^^S^A 


jiotNT  toosrvr: 

Thx  U  .  I :  ->    ';  •:    t 
Washingtcn.  Ociob- 
Ben    O   S   WxKDrN. 

F'cstdmt.  Sational  Reclamatioii 

Ai'octation,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mt  Dea«  Mk.  Waeden:  l"h!£  yesr.  lor  the 
first  time  Jn  Us  history,  the  Natic  lal  Recla- 
mation Association  is  meeting  wiip  the  Na- 
ix^n  at  wsir 

For  10  yeara  your  organization  haa  been 
f.v'h'wng  tor  the  development  -id  third 

of    (  iir   country    by    wise    in  .    cf    the 

West  8  precloua  mater  reaource*.  You  have 
liad  remarkable  auccesa  in  that  flgtit  in  which 
1  em  proud  to  ha%e  been  alhed  wi;  i  you 

Now.  with  the  needs  cf  the  war  prcgram 
uppermoet  In  mind,  my  message  tc  vuu  i»  to 
k-    p  up  th?   gccd  fii?ht      ii<  '  re  have 

th«-  W«t's  !n!!l   Hid  water   r  ><  meant 

N    •  Nevir  has 

■  r    :  •  ■  1  for   th-  rva- 

t;on  and  prelection;  and.  as  the  re<  uirementa 
of  th?  war  dictate,  for  thnr  ifficit-t  utiliza- 
tion. 

Reclamation  already  his  r-   ''. 
tnbut'.ona  to  the  war  produ- 
exD  insicn  cf   Its  output  of  • 
"i.ii   the  wheel*  of  war    in 
coniinue    that    work    and    tlu    n 
ftTpar.tr  output  of  western  agncu 
cju  red  In  sunp:>rt   cf  an  all-cut 
I  id  prcducticn.  reclamation  mu^ 
to  ass  St  the  West      The  rc^'ponse 
ed  cutput  I  realize  will  be  in  pn 
the  labor  and  material  available  fc 
construe  ion      Ycu  are  making    I 
ntost  of  the  facilities  new  in  f)n«rj 

Thi*e  twi 
p«.wer  and  i: 

West       Tlifv  are  viiai  m  vmr       In 
likewise    wiil    8«Tve    the    Nation 
Stabilize  the  We«t.  provide-  emplo 
make  possible  farm  homes  for  re 
Ice   men  and   war   mduatrial 
effort  to  advance  tht:5e  programs 
to  the  Nation 

Sincerely  your*. 

FaANKLIN  D    RiiiSrVELT. 


wor*  era 


ippr:c; 

Iter 'St 

th' 
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SETkET.UlT  ICKZS'  LrTTrK 

Th«  SEcarTABY  or  thx  I 

Wa.'htr.gton,  Oclo 
Hon    O   S    Wabden, 

r-f<id'"-f    .VanonoJ  RecUxmat 
t « ■-  octa .-  io  >i ,  D*"  'I  I  < 

y.f    lji.\s.    M;;     Wabden:    I    a 
opportunlTy  to  reaffirm   my   In 
concern    for   the   work   you  of 
Reclamation     Association     are     d 
f    ■  c    and    construction    cf 

;  111   the    We«t   are    of   gresft 

1  MHjriaace.  The  war  hr»s  gl^ 
x.oi\  a  new  opportunity  to  prov 
U  has  not  failed 

Your  association  can  be  prcud 
It  has  taken  in  assisting  reclama 
Itaelf   to  a  pn^jfram   of  maximum 
the  Nation  in  lis  hour  of  peril 
y'  urs«  Ives  to  do  this  in  your  No.  1 
ac|.  pted    a    year    ago    In    the    con 
!       '•'MX.    and    I   congratulate    y 
fc        'ence  to  that  pled(;e. 

A  grrmt  deal  has  been  accompli 
la.^t  >-ear      The  aMociatlon  s 
hfijvd   the   OoTcrnment   set   in 
largest    elcctrlc-pj^cr    program 
rr'.:ited  for  cvMisummation  in  a 
any  ai;enoy      Withm  a  single  year 
of  Reclamation  has  added  nearly 
"  J   •<  of  hydroelectric  capacity— a 
t'iise  tn  its  pi:;wer  cutput  — to 
fi  rm  raw  materials  into  the  a    , 
More  must  b.'  accvimpllshtxl  ;,„..: 
that  the  needs  of  the  Nation  for 
be  met. 

The  West  also  should  be  pre  pa 
poaslble  Kxxl  5.hortaf[es  which  m:i 
tta*    national     welfare     In     th!s 
Through    the    construction    : 
CoDxnUskiOQer  Page  h.  s  prep 


mv.\l  record 
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tlon.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  when  pro- 
vided with  funds  and  priorities  for  mate- 
rials, can  accelerate  irrigation  developments 
to  furnish  supplemental  water  lor  existing 
croplands  to  Increase  their  food  output, 
and   to  bring  new  lands  under  cultivation. 

On  top  cf  thi3  war  work,  through  its  cur- 
rent Investigations,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion will  have  a  shelf  of  feasible  projects 
ready  for  launching  at  the  close  of  the  war 
to  cushion  the  Impact  of  our  transition  to 
a  peacetime  economy.  These  projects  will 
provide  employment  and  settlement  oppor- 
tunities for  demobilized  servicemen  and 
war  Industry  workers. 

I  am  sure  that  ycu  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association  are  behind 
this  program  wholeheartedly.  Your  coun- 
sel and  guidance  will  be  cf  material  aid  In 
Us  fulfillment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Habold  L.  Ickes, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

hGN  CHaRLF^R.  RGI>£RTS0N 

TH   D.AKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  16.  1942 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  including  a  news  release 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  in- 
cludts  an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  John 
C.  Page.  Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 
before  the  second  annual  convention  of 
the  North  Dakota  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion at  Mandan.  N.  Dak.,  on  October  6. 

The  North  Dakota  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation is  an  organization  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  are  pledged  to  bring 
the  water-conservation  problems  of  our 
State  to  the  attention  of  our  own  citi- 
zens and  to  the  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  which  have  a  pri- 
mary responsiiblity  in  providing  reme- 
dies. The  slogan  of  the  association. 
'Don't  forget  the  drought,"  is  especially 
impressive  in  these  days  of  improved 
rainfall  in  North  Dakota,  for  we  must  not 
overlook  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
drought  of  the  1930s.  If  another  drought 
were  to  come  along,  our  State's  contribu- 
tion to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  would 
bo  seriously  hampered. 

Commi.>^ioner  Page  has  proposed  a 
real  start  toward  a  permanent  soluUon 
of  the  drou;?ht  problem  In  western  North 
Dakota.  He  sees  a  Missouri  River  com- 
pact which  would  permit  North  Dakota 
to  u.>e  its  share  of  tlie  waters  of  this 
stream  for  irrigation  as  a  real  step.  I 
not  only  favor  North  Dakota  taking  the 
Icadersltip  in  the  development  of  tliis 
compact,  but  I  urge  that  immediate  stejxs 
be  taki-n  to  achieve  this  end.  In  Wash- 
ington I  will  .<;ee  that  le::islation  author- 
Irng  the  States  to  draw  up  the  agree- 
ment is  introduced  and  enacted  into  law. 

The  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  of  the  unused  water  re- 
sources of  North  Dakota  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  can  be  utilized  for  irriga- 
tion, which  I  have  urged  that  agency  to 
expedite,   indicate    the    possibilities    of 


reclamation  developments  in  the  State. 
I  lu-ge  that  the  way  be  cleared  for  the 
prompt  construction  of  all  feasible 
projects. 

The  Buford-Trenton  project  in  Wil- 
liams County,  for  the  construction  of 
which  I  have  pressed,  is  nearing  com- 
pletion. It  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  stabilizing  the  population  and  agri-. 
cultural  conditioas  in  that  semiarid  area. 

The  news  release  embodying  Commis- 
sioner Page's  address  is  as  follows: 

Proposes  Missouri  Rma  Compact  To  Aid  in 
Combating  Drought 

To  aid  In  combating  recurring  drought  In 
the  Great  Plains.  Comraissloner  of  Reclama- 
tion John  C.  Page  today  urged  a  Missouri 
River  compact  to  govern  the  use  for  irriga- 
tion of  the  waters  of  that  stream.  Speaking 
before  the  second  annual  convention  of  the 
North  Dakota  Reclamation  Association  at 
Mandan.  N.  Dak  ,  Commissioner  Page  warned 
that  drought  would  critically  affect  North 
Dakota's  contribution  of  foodstuffs  vital  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  South  Dakota 
should  take  the  lead  In  developing  the  com- 
pact. Mr.  Page  said.  The  Interstate  agree- 
ment would  govern  the  use  and  regulation 
of  the  stream  and  its  tributaries  for  power, 
fiood  control,  and  navigation,  as  well  as  irri- 
gation. When  the  compact  Is  approved  by 
the  Congress,  a  system  of  multiple-purpose 
projects  would  be  developed  for  protection 
In  the  event  of  a  long  war.  In  a  post-war 
construction  program  these  projects  would 
provide  employment  and  settlement  opportu- 
nities for  returning  service  men  and  war 
Industrial  workers 

Commissioner  P.ige  emphasized  that  the 
States  of  the  upper  Missouri  and  Its  tribu- 
taries are  concerned  with  water  conservation 
for  irrigation  and  power.  Downstream  the 
States  are  interested  In  flood  control  and 
navigation  Among  the  States  which  would 
be  parties  to  a  Missouri  River  compact  are 
Wyoming.  Colorado.  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  Missouri,  as  well  as  North  Dakota.  Mon- 
tana, and  South  Dakota. 

Irrigation.  Commissioner  Page  asserted,  af- 
forded the  only  means  of  com.battiiig  drought 
such  as  wrecked  the  agriculture  of  the  Great 
Plains  In  the  last  decade.  While  climatic 
conditions  have  Improved  In  the  Great  Plains 
with  heavier  rainfall,  full  recovery  of  the 
range  and  cultivated  dry  farm  areas  has  teen 
retarded  by  ravages  of  the  drought. 

Mere  than  4.500.COO  of  the  irrigated  acres  In 
the  West  are  now  receiving  water  from  Fed- 
eral Reclamation  projects.  Many  of  these  and 
multiple-purpose  projects  like  Boulder  Dam 
and  Grand  Coulee  Dam  are  producing  power 
for  war  industries  and  conserving  water  for 
augmenting  municipal  supplies  for  military 
centers  and  Industrial  operations.  War  In- 
dustries In  the  West  are  located  principally 
In  or  near  Irrigated  developments  which  pro- 
vide more  than  70  percent  of  the  food  sup- 
plies for  the  civilian  and  military  population 
In  the  arid  and  semiarid  regions  west  of  the 
one  hundredth  meridian. 

Commissioner  Page's  address,  as  prepared 
for  delivery  at  Mandan,  Is  as  follows: 

"NORTH    DAKOTA'S    STAKE    IN    RECI-AMATION 

'•This  second  meeting  of  the  North  Dakota 
Reclamation  Association  reaffirms  the  con- 
cern of  the  people  of  North  Dakota  In  long- 
range  planning  for  Irrigation.  I  say  "long 
range'  because  that  Is  the  kind  of  planning 
It  takes  to  bring  reclamation  projects  Into 
being. 

"Last  year,  when  I  attended  your  conven- 
tion at  Minot.  I  was  Impressed  with  your 
slogan.  'Don't  forget  the  drought.'  I  thought 
then  and  I  feel  Just  as  strongly  today  that 
ycu  people  of  the  northern  great  plains  do 
well  to  remain  alert  to  the  disastrous  yean 
of  the  great  drought  of  the  last  decade. 
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"If  we  are  to  avoid  the  hear-dreaks.  the 
economic  waste  of  uprooted  families,  and  the 
succeeding  crop  losses  of  dry-land  farmers, 
we  must  net  only  plan  but  must  put  Into 
execution  effective  methods  of  combating  the 
drought.  Positive  action  Is  required.  You 
people  want  prevention  of  future  catastrophe, 
not  relief  from  It  after  another  dry  cycle  has 
paralyzed  these  border  States  between  the 
humid  East  and  the  semiarid  West. 

"Despite  the  Improved  climatic  conditions 
of  recent  years,  North  Dakota  agriculture  has 
not  yet  recovered.  The  State  has  fewer  farms 
by  several  thousand  than  it  had  In  1930.  The 
population  which  fled  your  farms  has  not 
returned.  Your  contribution  to  the  war  food 
needs,  extensive  as  it  has  been,  Is  hampered 
by  the  aftermath  of  the  drought. 

"The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  your  problem.  It  Is  charged 
by  law  with  responsibility  for  promoting  the 
conservation  and  wise  utilization  of  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Plains  and  other  west- 
ern areas.  Our  engineers  are  studying  ways 
and  means  by  which  this  can  be  done  to 
best  advantage  In  North  Dakota,  so  the 
waters  of  your  streams  can  be  used  to  make 
up  the  deficiencies  of  low  rainfall  In  the 
western  and  central  counties  of  this  State. 
"The  Missouri  River  and  Its  tributaries  are 
the  major  source  of  supply  for  any  extensive 
Irrigation  developments  in  the  Dakotas  and 
eastern  Montana.  Of  course,  the  Missouri 
River  flows  through  a  number  of  other  States. 
Also,  reclamation  undertakings  such  as  those 
under  study  will  have  a  profound  effect  on 
the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  Nation. 
Therefore,  the  disposition  cf  the  waters  of 
the  Upper  Missouri  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  well  as  to  North  Da- 
kota, Montana,  and  South  Dakota. 

"The  time  Is  propitious  fjr  the  water- 
minded  leaders  of  these  three  States,  to- 
gether with  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
Federal  CSovernment,  to  take  the  leadership  in 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  A  Missouri 
River  compact,  Including  also  other  States 
involved,  would  pave  the  way  for  an  equitable 
distribution  and  control  of  the  waters  of 
that  great  stream. 

"The  best  use  to  which  the  Missotirl  River 
can  be  put  from  above  Port  Peck  to  Yankton 
should  be  a  major  goal.  If  promptly  carried 
out,  the  study  might  well  produce  a  prcgram 
of  multiple-purpose  projects  which  could  be 
made  ready  for  post-war  developments  In 
which  construction  Jobs  and  Irrigated  farm 
settlement  opportunities  for  returning  serv- 
icemen and  Industrial  workers  would  be  of 
importance. 

"The  Interest  of  the  States  of  the  Upper 
Missouri  Is  primarily  In  irrigation  with 
double  use  made  of  water  for  power  at  fea- 
sible sites.  Wyoming  and  other  States  In 
which  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  rise  also 
have  a  stake  In  the  solution.  Downstream, 
the  States  are  concerned  with  navigation 
and  flood  control.  The  responsibility  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  cuts  across  one 
or  more  of  these  features.  The  Interests  of 
all  must  be  considered  In  any  compact  that 
may  be  developed 

•'it  will  not  be  news  to  you  that  the  crea- 
tion c:  !  fJ .-•'lamation  Association  In  this 
State  ip<-*  ""ar  was  not  the  first  formal 
effort  In  N  ;•:.  D:  kota  to  organize  In  behalf 
of  Irrlgatic;.,  I  rcier  to  the  meeting  In  this 
aame  month,  39  years  ago,  of  the  first  North 
Dakota  Irrigation  Congress,  held  at  Bismarck. 
I   have    read    the    proceedings   of   that    first 
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Irrigation  Congress.     Let  mc  quote  a  poriiuu 
of  Mr.  Underhlll's  testimony: 

"  'While  sheep  and  cattle  are  still  In  evi- 
dence, and  the  leading  product,  the  Industry 
Is  not  so  satisfactory  as  formerly;  the  great 
numbers  of  fiocks  and  herds  and  cultivated 
acres  contribute  to  exhaust  the  natural  re- 
source— the  native  grasses — and  prevents 
full  development  and  the  fattening  of  stock 
to  a  profitable  point.  Consequently,  to 
maintain  this  Industry  we  require  an  assured 
Increased  production  from  the  soil.  It  Is 
proven  that  In  no  way  can  this  be  so  surely 
accomplii^hcd  as  by  application  of  water. 
The  limited  experiments  in  Irrigation  in  this 
district  have  given  sxifficlent  tangible  re- 
sults— In  the  growth  of  fodder  crops — 
through  the  driest  of  seasons. ' 

"The  need  now  Is  not  only  for  Irrigated 
land  to  complement  range,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide cash  crops  under  a  balanced  system  of 
conservation  fanning.  Sugar  beets,  potatoes 
and  seed  crcps  can  be  made  profitable  on  a 
much  larger  acreage  under  irrigation. 

"At  the  time  the  First  Irrigation  Congress 
met,  the  Irrigation  program  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  Just  1  year  old.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  responsibility  assumed  by  the 
Government  was  Interpreted  by  J.  H.  Worst, 
then  president  of  your  State  Agricultural 
College.  President  Worst  said,  in  addressing 
the  Irrigation   Congress: 

"  'I  approach  this  project  of  Irrigation  a 
great  deal  as  a  man  approaches  a  subject  that 
he  cannot  live  to  see  fully  consummated. 
•  •  •  When  our  fathers  planned  and 
founded  this  great  government  of  ours,  they 
had  certain  preliminary  work  to  do,  battles 
to  fight,  obstacles  to  overcome.  •  •  •  We 
are  growing,  still  •  •  •  and  In  the  next  10 
years,  if  this  question  of  irrigation  Is  found 
feasible  in  the  estimation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Irrigation  work  is 
started,  still  In  50  or  100  years  from  now  the 
work  will  not  be  finished.' 

"Nearly  40  years  have  elapsed  since  Presi- 
dent Worst  spoke.  In  that  time  Federal 
reclamation  has  made  substantial  progress. 
More  than  40  projects  now  In  operation  In  15 
States  provide  Irrigation  water  for  4,500.000 
acres  of  land,  Including  areas  that  receive 
supplemental  supplies.  These  Irrigated  lands 
are  making  valuable  contributions  to  the  war 
food  needs  of  the  Nation. 

'Great  multiple-piu-pose  projects  like 
Boulder  Dam  and  Grand  Coulee  Dam  now 
generating  power  for  war  industries  also  will 
serve  Irrigation  by  storing  waters  that  will  be 
put  to  double  lise. 

"But  In  the  West  as  a  whole  we  have  not 
reached  the  half-way  mark  In  our  Irrigation 
program.  Completion  of  projects  under  con- 
struction or  authorized  call  for  the  BtireaU 
to  serve  more  than  12.000.000  acres.  Of  these 
about  5.000,000  acres  will  be  new  land  brought 
Into  cultivation.  The  remaining  7,000.000 
acres  will  be  areas  now  Inadequately  Irri- 
gated by  other  systems  and  faced  with  retro- 
gression to  the  desert. 

"Through  the  foresight  of  Piesldent 
Franklin  D.  Roosevt-U  irid  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Harold  L  I  k'.«  -Mth  the  support  of 
the  Congress,  the  luvuiuatlon  was  laid  for 
the  current  reclamation  construction  pro- 
gram and  for  the  extensive  Investigations  of 
western  water  resources  which  will  make 
1    '^t;,  if  Hi:;;  '.xiv.heT  irrigation  t  xi  <W;.<;ion  In 
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Crop  yields  ur.dir  irrigation  are  two  to  three 
times  as  great  as  the  national  average  of 
agricultural  land. 

"Significance  attaches  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  new  war  industries  In  the  We«t 
have  been  located  In  or  near  Irrigated  areas. 
Here  water  has  been  found  for  Indtutrial 
and  domestic  purposes,  food  supplies  are 
assured,  and  the  population  centered  about 
these  oases  have  pro\ided  war  workers 

"In  North  Dakota  a  start  has  been  made 
toward  Irrigation  throusth  Federal  reclama- 
tion of  the  lower  Yellowstone  project  In 
McKenzle  County  and  the  Buford-Trenton 
project  m  Williams  County.  The  acreage  la 
not  la'-ge.  but  a  start  has  been  made.  Fur- 
ther progress.  In  a  major  degree,  is  up  to 
you  men  and  women  of  the  North  Dakota 
Reclamation  Association. 

"The  time  element  should  not  be  disturb- 
In;;.  Remember  that  as  far  back  as  the 
1870'8 — 70  years  ago — the  farmers  of  the  Ban 
Joequln  Valley  In  California  were  urciiig 
that  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Sacramento 
River  be  transferred  to  their  area  to  make  up 
a  deficiency  In  rainfall  Yet  the  Central 
Valley  project  was  not  authorized  until  1935 
and  Is  still  under  construction.  In  1908. 
there  was  a  movement  to  harness  the  lower 
Colorado  River  for  flood  control  and  Irriga- 
tion. Twenty  years  later  Boulder  Dam  waa 
authorized.  A  score  of  years,  perhaps  more, 
went  Into  the  preliminary  phases  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  development,  which  resulted  In 
the  completion  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  thla 
year,  and  the  Irrigation  system  Is  not  yet 
under  way. 

"Before  modern  Irrigation  projects  are 
built,  much  more  than  our  conviction  of  their 
feaslbUity  Is  required.  The  repayable  costs 
of  the  projects  must  be  returned  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  througn  the  combined  pff'->rt.i 
of  all  beneficiaries,  direct  and  lndi:(>  •  H.  - 
fore  a  project  can  be  authorized,  it  !j  ;  •  '♦• 
demonstrated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  to  the  President  that  the  repayable 
costs  charged  to  irrigation  and  powi^r  can  be 
recovered.  In  most  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ects, power  revenues  assist  In  repaying  irri- 
gation costs. 

"In  the  ca«e  of  small  projects  authorized 
under  'i.r  v  ter  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion prog!<.Tr.  the  costs  ordinarily  repayable 
by  Irrigation  have  been  reduced  materially 
by  contributions  of  labor  by  th<»  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration  or  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corpp.  The  Buford-Trenton  project, 
now  nearing  completion  near  Wllllston,  la 
being   constructed   under   this  program. 

"1  would  be  less  than  frank  If  I  did  not 
tell  you  that  the  projects  which  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  under  investigation  In 
North  Dakota  are  high-cost  projects.  That  Is 
not  peculiar  to  North  Dnkota.  All  reclama- 
tion projects  In  the  V.  <  *  .re,  comparable  to 
earlier  w  -^:s  hlgh-cu»i  undertakings.  The 
davB  cf   .  .  "     low-cost  stream   diversion   are 
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Rockies  through  the  Contlnenta  D.vide  by 
means  cf  a  13-mile  tunnel.  It  mil  produce 
power  on  both  the  western  and  e.i  stern  slope* 
and  provide  s\;ppleniental  water  for  615.000 
acres  of  land  In  the  South  Plal|te  Basin  of 
Colorado, 

The  MUaourt  Scuris  project  alWi  has  navl- 
fation  Implications  Fort  Peck  Dam.  below 
which  water  from  the  ■issourl  i  ou!d  be  di- 
verted to  serve  tht^  project,  was  constructed 
by  the  Army  engineers  as  a  navig.k  ion  project. 
Power  deveiopmt&t  and  irnt:utt(|n  are  inci- 
dentAl 
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the  inauRuratton  at  this  time  oi  new  imita- 
tion projects,  and  there  Is  littU  priil>ablllty 
tl»at  the  irrUation  projects  no^  under  In 
restlgation  In  North  Dakota 
until  the  war  Is  orer.  Let  u 
facu  as  thrv  prol>ably  will 
"The  criteria  that  will  b- 
War  builduiK  mu«t.  It  seems  to 
two  major  factor*  First  Is  the  Provision  for 
employment  In  tho.<;e  arps-s  whff-e  the  need 
Is  most  acute,  and  second  L.- 
permanent  farm  homes  where  Ihey  can  be 
self-sustaining  for  returned  strficemen  and 
displaced  war  workers 
,  'Ncrth  Dakota  has  potential  pitject.s  which 
no  dcubt  could  meet  those  n  quirements. 
Your  continued  vigorous  supper  of  projecta 
now  under  Investigation  will  be 
the  compemion  for  pcv.t-war  bu 

•The  Mg  Job  of  maklnc  ♦^•• 
will  Include,  as  a  major  p: 
of  food  to  feed  a  hungry  «  .:i. 
demands  for  production  of  food 
qualifled  by  s^hortages  of  materlk: 
for  construction.  Cessation  of  laanufacture 
of  armaments  will  release  productive  capac- 
ity of  the  heavy  Industries  for 
machiner>-  and  equipment  needed  In  build 
Ing  dams  and  canals  Factcrle  i  that  have 
been  pouring  out  the  implement  of  war  will 
need  orders  for  the  durable  goo- Is  of  peace 
time  economy.  IrrigatJcn  and  pc  wcr  projects 
will  t)e  built. 

"The  construction  program  of 
of  Rec;  1    t<.xlay   is  gearfd 

I"  ^he  ;  winning  this  cieatest  cf  all 

wars,  we  hu^e  accelerated  power  p  eduction  to 
meet  the  war  needs.  This  work  las  all  l)een 
on  multiplr-purpcse  projects  whl  rh  will  ben- 
efit irrigation  directly  or  Indinctly 
•tructlon  of  Urigatlon  facilities  tas  t>een  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  possible  with  tl^e  minimum 
tise  of  critical  materials  and  whe 
been  av 

The  -  objectives  cf  th? 

the.<e: 

"First  P.  wer  to  overccrr.e  •- 
«rf  the  Axis  N.-.t:cns  In  electric  e 
production  of  airplane*,  warship 
tions,  and  for  other  vital  5ervic' 

"Second.  Wa'er  for  military  cn 
trial  and  municipal  purposes. 
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'Third.  Fcod,  forage,  and  fiba-  to  meet  the 
war  needs  in  the  Great  Plains,  Motintaln.  and 
Pacific  .States  through  a.ssurance  of  irrigation 
water  for  esta.bUshcd  producing  areas  and  for 
new  land  which  can  be  quickly  brought  into 
production. 

"Without  Interference  with  Its  war  activi- 
ties the  Bureau  is  pressing  Its  Investigations 
of  irrigation  developments  which  can  be  In- 
cluded In  a  shelf  of  feasible  projects  to  be 
ready  lor  speedy  launching  when  peace  comes. 
In  >cts  are  under  in- 

ve.'.  I  have  meiuioned 

In  Nv.iih  D.ik..la. 

"The  extension  ot  the  Bwtord-Trenton 
pKije*.-t  in  Wililium  County,  recaiuly  »ppri)\'ed 
by  the  Pieaidrnt  tT\yen  an  n'  ■'^'f  ■  •■  '  •*  ot 
la  400  ACTif*  to  U  (WO  ttoieo  !• 

turn  ct  the  v.i!  '  'hi»  t>if  vi  ^i;.  j.-ci  u\ 
mnU't.^inUu;     «•  d     a>;M.~»>ltur(>|     eom« 
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tlon  l.■«b^^r  and  will  nncni^r  many  tw 

titheiwise  nUKht  tie  t^«-crd  to  le^vo  > . 

It  la  an  e\.\mpl*  ot  a  type  ct  prxijeot  u«d«r 
the  water  conservation  and  utllir;\tion  pro- 
Rram  which  will  dv>ubtles.'<  niul  an  lmpv>rt«nt 
part  in  the  posl-wiu   program 

Every  projrct  that  will  conserve  water, 
provide  permanent  settlement  opportunltlfs 
tor  worthy  tamllte*.  Ir.crrn5e  ngrlcultural  pro« 
ductiou.  and  add  to  the  wealth  ot  the  com* 
munlty  deservei*  your  conslderutlon  and  sup« 
port. 

•  I  streu  again  the  requirement  tor  con- 
tinuous, organised  effort  on  the  part  nt  the 
people  of  North  Dakota,  If  the  irrigation  proj- 
ects under  inve.stigntton  are  to  materialise. 
These  projecu.  multiple-purpose  In  scope, 
must  look  to  kss««^.mellts  upon  Indirect  ben- 
eficiaries. It  they  are  to  be  Justiflcd.  To 
build  prcjectji  ot  the  magnitude  ot  the  Mis- 
scurl-Scuris  requires  exh.iuitive  ox.imlnatlon 
ot  each  segment  of  the  total  undertaking. 

■  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  Is  fully  aware  of  the  need  for 
stabilizing  agriculture  In  North  Dakota 
through  cfBclent.  economic  u.se  ot  its  water 
resource}.  The  lessons  learned  from  the 
draught  need  not  be  taught  again.  A  mere 
glance  ct  a  chart  of  rainfall  records  In  the 
Great  Plains  will  remind  us  that,  without 
irrigation,  years  of  drought  and  suffering  will 
visit  North  Dakota  again  Just  as  surely  as 
they  came  In  the  past.  Nature  varies  the 
pattern  of  her  behavior  only  superficially. 
To  equalize  her  cyclic  fluctuations  is  the  Job 
that  the  Bureau  cf  Reclamation,  with  ycur 
help,  will  accompli-sh. 

"North  Dakota  has  a  vital  stake  In  Recla- 
mation. The  interstate  study  cf  the  Mis- 
souri River  I  urge  is  a  major  step  toward  its 
realization." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LLIHER  A.  JUHN.ON 

or    TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Friday.  October  16.  1942 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  October  27  will  be  Navy  Day. 
and  it  is  most  appropriate  that  it  sliould 
be  obseived  this  year  because  of  the  war 
in  which  we  are  engaged  and  the  im- 
portant part  that  the  Navy  is  playing  and 
will  con:inue  to  play  until  victory  is  won. 

Under  leave  granted.  I  submit  here- 
^  :*h  a  statement  by  Mr.  Roy  Miller,  of 
C  \'-pu5  ChrisU.  Tex.,  vice  president. 
:--ivy  Ltague  of  the  United  States,  and 


Texas  State  chairman  for  Navy  Day,  con- 
cerning Navy  Day. 

This  is  a  very  fine  tribute  to  the  Navy 
and  a  forceful  presentation  of  the  need 
and  importance  of  observing  Navy  Day 
this  year,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  th?  American  people. 

The  statement  follows: 

For  the  fUst  time  since  its  Inception 
20  years  ago  we  observe  a  Navy  D.ny  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  with  a  Nation  and  a  Navy  nt  war. 
Most  apjiropriately  Navy  Day  nnni  ally  oc- 
cvus  ou  the  birthday  of  a  great  American, 
the  lute  ThMXlore  Roosevelt,  who  diservedly 
will  ulwayt  be  known  as  the  father  uf  the 
mo<lern  American  Navy. 

Since  Us  organu.itivin.  the  Navy  Lrn^xie  of 
the  United  States  has  been  th»  voue  ul  the 
American  peviplo  urging  the  creMtiou  and 
maliuenance  of  a  N«vy  Urge  and  powerful 
enouiih  to  insure  and  guarantee  our  security 
and  liTcd.iin,  Mindful  of  our  pe«c«tul  put- 
p«v«e  otul  i.ur  i  •        y  ot  nonagre*- 

sion,  we  nough'  .    i      .inuoiliy  iiur  pivj.- 

tl^e  but  Oiily  paruy  and  equality  wiih  other 
great  powers.  Subject  to  and  controlled  al- 
ways by  public  Bontiment— the  soh  master 
of  a  tree  pev>ple— our  responsible  representa- 
tives in  the  Government  respected  ui  d  main- 
tallied  this  policy  with  due  regard  to  our 
agreements  and  commUinents  to  other 
nations. 

The  sudden,  though  not  unexpected  out- 
break ot  hostilities  in  Europe  naturu:iy  found 
us  unprepared.  However,  sensing  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  ultimate  Involvement  because 
uf  the  Issues  at  stake,  the  Cungrcs.  in  re- 
sponse to  a  practically  unanimous  public  de- 
mand. Immediately  authorised  expenditures 
to  Insure  the  building  ot  the  worlds  moat 
powerful  Navy.  At  the  lime  Navy  Day  was 
observed  a  year  ago,  the  Congress  har  author- 
ized the  enormous  expenditure  of  $7,234,- 
262,178  to  build  the  greatest  airay  ot  fight- 
ing ships  under  one  flag  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Included  in  this  stupendous  program 
were  32  battleships,  18  aircraft  cairlers.  91 
cruisers,  3G4  destroyers,  and  186  submarines— 
a  total  of  691  vessels  of  war.  Since  then  the 
program  has  been  substantially  enlirged. 

An  official  report  recently  released  ly  Chair- 
man Vinson,  of  the  House  Naval  AUslrs  Com- 
mittee, and  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
Navy  Department  reveals  with  what  remark- 
able speed  this  ambitious  program  Is  being 
executed.  The  volume  of  naval  siilp  con- 
struction has  Increased  360  percent.  Ship- 
building for  the  Navy  is  going  on  in  225 
yards.  Nearly  hall  a  million  workmen  ara 
employed.  Ships  are  being  completed  far 
ahead  of  schedule.  On  June  30  last  (the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year),  3.230  naval  vessels,  in- 
cluding combat,  auxiliary,  and  patcl  ships 
and  mine  sweepers  were  under  con  tiuction 
for  our  Navy,  and  218  more  were  be.ng  built 
for  our  allies.  In  addition,  11,659  small  ves- 
sels were  being  built. 

The  Navy's  great  air  arm,  ofBcially  char- 
acterized as  unexcelled  in  performance, 
striking  power,  and  efficiency,  is  bJing  en- 
larged and  augmented  to  amazing  propor- 
tions. The  carrier  program,  the  extent  cf 
which  cannot  be  revealed,  is  dcsigne  J  to  give 
the  naval  air  arm  unprecedented  striking 
power.  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  4.695  air- 
craft were  added  to  this  vital  par-,  of  the 
Navy's  power,  and  plant  expansion  i  s  rapidly 
building  up  to  an  output  of  Just  un  icr  2.CO0 
planes  a  month.  Pilot  training  faciir.les  have 
been  multiplied  manyfold.  as  wit.icss  the 
great  training  station  at  Corpus  Chris  ti,  prob- 
ably tlie  largest  aviation  establlshaient  of 
any  kind  in  the  world. 

We  have  Just  and  ample  cause  to  be  proud 
of  our  great  and  glorious  Navy,  man  for  man, 
ship  for  ship,  on  the  sea,  under  the  sea,  and 
in  the  air.  the  strongest,  the  most  |icwerful. 
and  the  most  efficient  in  the  world.  There 
will  be  no  more  Pearl  Harbors,  whether  con- 
ceived in  ruthless,  cowardly  treache.y  or  di- 
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rect  frontal  attack.  As  the  weeks  and  months 
go  by  and  as  its  rapidly  growing  power  in 
ships  and  planes  and  men  pours  to  the  battle 
fronts,  the  Navy  In  close  and  unified  coopera- 
tion with  our  magnificent  land  forces  and 
our  allies  will  fulfill  its  glorious  mission  in 
the  cause  of  world  freedom.  Step  by  step, 
island  by  Island,  they  will  push  and  pursue 
the  demented  and  deluded  demons  of  destruc- 
tion to  the  very  gates  of  Tokyo,  Berhn,  and 
Rome,  and  there  accomplish  their  final  and 
complete  annihilation.  The  process  may  be 
slow  and  tedious,  the  price  may  not  be  small, 
but  the  result  is  as  sure  as  certainty  it8?lf, 
"tor  behind  the  dark  unknown  Mandeth  Cort 
within  the  shadow  keeping  watch  over  His 
own," 

Let  \is  make  Navy  D«y  this  year  an  occa- 
aUut  ot  gratitude  a»id  thankagivinj:  to-  what 
oxir  N«vy  h«!«  done  and  is  dolnij  to  insure 
our  «pc\»rlty  and  our  freedmn.  Let  us  pled^te 
tv»  It,  anew  and  without  ftint,  our  help  and 
Mipport.  our  loyalty  and  cont\dn\oc  in  any 
and  every  way  in  which  we  n."  pr!\trf\il  civil- 
ians can  serve  1  trust  Nrtv\  I*  vear 
will  be  observed  by  nil  of  li.t  i  i  i  f  of 
Texas  and  that  commercial,  civic,  and  patri- 
otic organltiitlona  and  luncheon  clubs,  as 
they  have  In  the  past  at  their  meetings 
nearest  Navy  Day.  will  observe  the  day  with 
Hppropriate  programs.  I  especially  request 
ihnt  the  mayors  of  our  cities  and  towns,  by 
appropriate  proclnmstlon,  will  call  upon 
the  people  generally  to  mnke  some  observ- 
ance ot  the  day,  I  stiggest  al!>o  that  In  our 
public  schools  appropriate  programs  may  be 
arranged  ao  that  our  young  people  may  be 
Riven  some  Insight  Into  the  Bignltlcunce  ot 
the  occoslon. 

In  my  annual  Navy  Day  statement  n 
year  ago,  I  said,  "A  Navy,  tlie  most  powerful 
In  the  world,  is  America's  greatest  need  In 
this  dark  and  foreboding  hour.  It,  and  It 
alone,  constitutes  our  surest  guaranty  tor 
the  preservation  ot  our  civilization,  our 
demrcrncy,  and  all  of  those  priceless  freedoms 
which  have  made  America  the  greatest,  rich- 
est, and  most  powerful  Nation  of  all  time." 
Those  words  were  tru?  then.  In  the  light  of 
momentous  events  of  the  past  year  they  are. 
if  possible,  more  true  today.  Through  no 
reason  or  cause  of  our  making,  everything 
we  held  dear — all  of  our  freedoms  without 
which  to  free  men  and  free  women  life  itself 
would  not  be  worth  living — hangs  in  the 
balance,  the  issue  between  victory  and 
defeat. 

With  our  glorious  Navy  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  zenith  of  unexampled  might,  stand- 
ing between  us  and  ready  at  every  oppor- 
tunity to  release  Its  growing  power  against 
the  enemy  in  every  theater  of  this  global  war. 
we  thank  God,  lilt  our  eyes  to  the  East  and 
await  in  confidence  the  dawning  of  a  better 
and  brighter  day 
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HO:vSTLPH£NM.  YOING 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  16,  1942 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
American  crisis.  O'ar  Nation  has  never 
been  in  such  grave  peril  as  at  this  time. 
This  generation  is  on  trial.  Other  gen- 
erations of  Americans  have  not  failed — 
we  must  not  fail. 

The  revolutionary  patriots  fought  to 
secure  independence.    We  have  been  at  ■ 


tacked  and  must  of  necessity  fight  to 
maintain  our  freedom.  We  must  have 
unity  for  victory.  We  fight  because  we 
hate  been  attacked.  We  fight  to  pre- 
serve our  way  of  life,  to  make  our  own 
laws,  to  enjoy  liberty  and  happiness  in 
our  own  way.  and  to  select  our  own 
officials. 

Complete  victory  and  utter  destruction 
of  the  Japs  and  Germans  can  come  cnly 
through  the  efforts  and  sacrif.ces  of  every 
man  ir^i  v  oman  able  to  work,  give,  or 
ftghi  !  w>  win,  free  men  and  women 
can  settle  ihetr  differences  In  a  demo- 
cratic way  at  tht  ballot  box  and  in  courts 
whose  }utlges  are  sworn  to  uphold  the 
ConsUtuUon  of  f  r  !  states,  if  we 
lose,  there  Will  i  i  i  loin,  tuir  Con- 
stitution u  I  !-.  .  \isi.  and  all  differences 
Will  be  1  (-  i  .  >'    .  m  the  Hitler  way. 

Th'Mi  ;  r.  :  inlti'^1  Slates  today 
It  '  pivotal  measures: 

'ill.-  up.  ,ii  yi  Uu  aiius  embargo,  which 
made  It  pw-^lble  for  our  present  Allies  to 
pot  wc;i:  :.  soltTtlve  service,  which 
gave  us  .i  ;v..i  !\!niv  in  w  time  of  grave 
danger;  and  It.t  :  which  gave  our 
Allies  more  d'   ■  t  ui,  i  suu.stantlal  aid. 

We  niiist  I!..  K-  lu  our  mind.s  to  this: 
T  ;     no  ptitce  for  us  until  the 

I  n  !iin  and  Tokyo— of  the  Gor- 

it  ;  ;.v:  .  ;ip  war  lorr"^ — lias  boiii  utterly 
broken,  smashed  1)  b  bits,  and  anni- 
hilated ?n  'hnt  it  r»  u  never  arise  again. 
I  wdl  HI  ;  :  :ui  nrrumstances  favor  a 
peace  without  i  iri  '>  te  American  vic- 
tory. We  must  i\^hi  on  until  we  have 
taught  our  enemies  a  lesson  they  and 
the  world  will  never  foigrt.  Let  us 
sacrifice  and  look  for  that  day — certain 
to  come — when  the  graceful  circling  of 
American  u  r.crs  over  the  black  smolder- 
ing cities  1  .J  1  an  and  Germany  will  pro- 
claim a  final  end  to  the  mad  and  lustful 
bid  for  power  by  outlaw  aggressor 
nations. 
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Farm  Bureau  that  you  beccme  acquainted 
with  the  thinking  of  the  farm  people  of  this 
county  on  the  problem. 

Each  one  stated  tliat  there  is  a  shortage 

of   farm    labor   at    this    time    and    that    the 

shortage  is  t)ecomlng  more  acute.    They  also 

discussed  the  feasibility  of  a  stiggested  plan 

'    in  supplementing  farm  labor  with  the  aged. 

military  rejects,  and   labor  from  cities  and 

towns,  but  they  all  felt  that  this  wovild  not 

get  the  }ob  done  ot  raising  huge  quantities 

of  food  and  feed  needed  in  the  war.  and  that 

!   they  would  not  recommend  a  blanket  deter- 

\   meat  of  agricultural  workers,  but  a  deferment 

,   cf  men  now  producing  enough  food  to  be  of 

help  in  the  war  elTort 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  Farm  Bureait 
wishes  to  submit  the  ^Ulowlnf!  sumeattona 
tor  r<'>nslderaiton  ot  helping  aolve  Ute  tarm 
pn^blem ; 

1.  That  eare  be  taken  to  maintain.  tuAofar 
aa  poaalbla,  at  least  one  farmer  on  each  local 
•electlT*  atrTice  board  dealing  with  farm 
registrants. 

t.  That  every  enroumgrment  be  (rlren  se- 
lective service  boards  to  place  essential  agri- 
cultural laborers  in  a  deferred  rlawiincntlon. 
such  as  unmarried  men  In  clan  a  B  and 
married  men  in  class  .1  B 

S,  TTrge  thr  '  e  service  boards  to  make 
use  of  the  t:  :  .m  In  the  hands  ot  the 

county    ngrlruKuritl    leaders    regarding    the 
farms  occupied  by  indivldtukl  refflstrants. 

4.  Tliat  selective  service  boarvis  require  all 
farm  registrants  not  yet  Inducted  lnt<i  the 
service  to  execute  the  agricultural  question- 
naires, and  that  selectU'e  service  boards  ex- 
amine theM»  questionnaires  and  reclassify  nU 
persons  who  qualify  or  are  more  valuable  as 
keymen  In  agriculture,  giving  them  a  classi- 
fication as  recommended  In  Item  2  of  this 
report. 

6  That  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  proper 
individuals  in  Wa-'hlngton  for  the  organlaa- 
tlon  ot  some  type  of  occupational  classifica- 
tions for  men  in  agricultural  and  industrial 
groups  which  will  retain  essential  men  In 
their  positions. 

6  That  more  authority  be  given  to  the 
Manpower  Board  in  order  that  persons  living 
in  towns,  who  spend  most  of  their  time  loaf- 
ing, whittling,  and  discussing  how  to  run 
the  country,  be  required  to  go  out  on  the 
farms  and  help  farmers  with  producing  food 
for  freedom. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

U    A    Varnui. 
President,  South  Sebastian  County 
Farm  Bureau.  Huntington.  Ark. 
Mrs.  Joe  ETHrarocE. 
Secretary.  South  Sebastian  County 

Farm  Bureau,  Mansfield,  Aik. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  16.  1942 

'.:  (  :A\I.':  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding ,  letter  recently  received  from 
the  oEBc^rs  of  South  Sebastian  County, 
Ark.,  Farm  Bureau,  which  not  only  dem- 
onstrates the  attitude  of  agriculture  to- 
ward the  war  effort  but  also  contains 
some  very  constructive  proposals  as  to 
how  jigricultural  production  may  be 
maint 'lined.  I  solicit  the  consideration  of 
the  House  of  the  contents  of  this  letter, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Huntington.  Aek.,  October  10.  1942. 
Hon.  F.uwo  Cravens, 

Wa.shington,  D.  C. 

Dejr  Sib:  South  Sebastian  County  Farm 
Bureau  met  in  Greenwood  on  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 10.  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  problems 
confronting  farm  p)eople. 

The  question  of  farm  labor  arose  and  was 

dis:ussed  by  leaders  from  different  communl- 

j   ties  in  the  county.    It  was  the  wish  of  the 
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lyjH   J,  U)QM{  CHENOWtTH 

i  OI.ORAD' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

/  October  16,  1942 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
last  Monday  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  order  Issued  by  W.  P.  B. 
closing  the  gold  mines  of  this  country. 
At  a  mass  meeting  in  Victor.  Colo.,  on 
Monday  night  over  800  citizens  of  Victor 
1  and  Cripple  Creek  expressed  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  action  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board.  These  miners  are  loyal 
Americans  and  are  going  to  comply  with 
the  order,  under  protest,  however,  and 
Intend  to  take  an  appeal  therefrom.    The 
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minrs  arc  now  being  closed,  as 
ua-s  the  last  day  on  which  ore 
broken. 

I  am  JncludinK  an  editorial 
Times-Record   of   Cripple   Cretk 

rays  the  picture  in 
i,  ..a. 

V,t.    WHO    ARE    AEOtt    TO    DIE.    SAltTl    TOT7 

Our  d-  :  rant  has  been  slRr  ed.  and  we. 

the  3J0tn  .  ;  or  the  Cripple  Cr  elc  district 
Who  are  about  to  die.  salute  the  1  ureaucrats 
who  have  seen  fit  to  annihilate  ui 

The  Cr.pple  Creek  district  is  no\i  the  Lidice 
cf  Colcrado.  The  closing  of  our 
completely  destroy  our  communiUes.  In  all 
probnbiluy  many  of  the  mines  will  never 
ie«.)pen  iud  cur  streets  will  be  ci  vered  with 
grass 

To  you  the  people  who  have  eve 
pos«-aa  tu-d  up  right  here,  hats 
way  in  which  you  are  taking  the 
are  made  of  the  stuff  that  knows 

You  h.ive  been  through  nv  • 
ships  before  and  the  only  v 
has  ever  been   In  evid» 
which  is  now  in  luch  . 

As  we  talk  it  over  wiih  Hit  : 
morn.n^.  we  find  so  much  evi 
loyalty  and  spirit  which   is  char,  cteristlc  of 
the  clasa  of  people  who  dig  for  gc!(  . 

Instead  of  hearing  •Whafs  gotn  ;  to  happen 
to  me?"  we  hear,  from  every  one  "I  gticss  I 
can  go  out  and  get  a  Job  all  rlglt.  but  how 
about  Jack?  He  isn't  able  to  co  anything 
elae;  I  feel  sorry  for  him. ' 

In  our  dazed  condition  this  ;  here 

are  .so  many  things  that  we  c.t-  tm  to 

understand.  Is  it  because  we  are  In  a 
stupor  that  things  don't  add  \p.  or  Is  it 
becau.«e  fundamenlally  it  .s  Just  po<jr  arith- 
metic ' 

We  are  America. i  citlzenfl  tryi  ig  in  every 
way  to  aasimie  cur  share  of  the  war  effort. 
We  are  sending  our  lx)ys  to  iiiht  for  our 
country  We  are  making  s.icrit  ces  to  buy 
war  bonds  and  have  dug  out  ap  sroxunately 
a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  i  crap  as  our 
little  effort 

But  now  we  ar>  told  to  bo  krd  up  our 
homfs.  close  our  b  isines-ses  and  i  top  digging 
lor  gold  while  at  the  same  time  nur  Govern- 
ment Is  bu>ing  gold  from  Canada  Africa,  and 
South  America. 

We  Just  cant  u.iderstand  why  we  are 
singled  out  to  t>a  sacrificed  whi:  e  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  selling  gold  mining  machinery 
to  foreign  countries  so  that  the  ^  can  mine 
their  gold  and  sell  it  back  to  us 

The  order  has  come  to  shut  It  Jown.  how- 
ever, and  we  must  take  it.  But  is  thinking. 
"fr^e"  Americans  we  cannot  help   )ut  wonder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  seriou:,  situation 
vhen  any  board  or  departm 'nt  of  the 
Government  can  arbitrarily  ck  se  a  legiti- 
mate busines.«.  In  my  opinio  i  the  War 
Production  Board  or  no  aseniv  thereof 
has  any  such  power  or  aulh(  rity.  The 
order  provides  for  an  appea  and  this 
Will  be  perftKried.  However,  irreparable 
damaije  will  have  been  done  before  the 
matter  can  be  reviewed. 

I  wi&h  also  to  call  the  atten 
House  to  an  order  issued  on 
1942.  by  Mr.  Paul  V.  McNutt 
cf  the  War  Manpower  Commisiion.  under 
the  provisions  of  which  these  ?nld  miners 
who  have  been  deprived  of  wcifk  at  their 
homes  in  Victor  and  Cripple 
other  gold  communities,  are 
vented  from  obtaining  emplo 
r?pt  in  cert.^.m  industries  or  by 
the  Commission.  Certainly.  Mt.  Speaker. 
we  are  traveling  a  dangerous  ri  lad  if  such 
orders  are  permitted  to  go  unchallenged. 


I  desire  to  include  telegrams  received 
by  me  from  indiwduals,  committees,  and 
I   ortianlza-.ions    in    Colorado    protesting 
I   against  this  order: 
'  Victor.  Colo.,  October  It.  1S42. 

ElXiAR    CHtNOWFTH.  | 

House   of  Representatives,    i 
'  Washington.  D.  C. 

I        Copy  of  telegram  sent  Donald  Nelson: 
I        "Did  you  investlgat*  present  lat>or  condi- 
I    tlons    In    gold    camp    before    stopping    gold 
,    production?    This  means  literal  destruction 
of  Cripple  Creek  district  towns  livelihood  of 
1    majority    remaining,    disrupting    home    and 
community  life.     Do  you  prefer  people  en 
'    relief  cr  supporting  war  with  cash?     Letter 
and  petition  follow." 

Victor  Federated  Woman's  Club.  Elks 
Lodge.  Victor  City  Council.  Sylva- 
nite  Club.  Odd  Fellows.  Rebekahs, 
St.  Victors  Catholic  Church.  Com- 
munity Church.  Woman's  Society 
for  Christian  Work.  Order  of  East- 
cm  Star  No.  28.  Masonic  Ledge  No. 
99. 

CoLOR.\DO  Springs.  Colo  , 

GctoUer  12,  1942. 
Hon   J    Edgar  Chenoweth. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.   D.  C: 
Protest  stop  order  on  gold  mining.     It  w^lU 
pauperize   parents  of   many   men   In   service 
to  no  good  purpobc.     What  will  those  boys 
think? 

Evan  J.  Williams. 
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CoLos-^DO  Springs.  Colo  .  October  14,  1042. 
Hon.  J.  Edgar  Chenoweth. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
I  wish  to  add  my  protest  to  the  closing  of 
Cripple  Creek  District.  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
tell  you  that  this  closing  order  is  criminal. 
I  feel  sure  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  l^ep  the 
gold  mines  going. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Car.ton. 


Denver,  Colo.,  October  13,  1942. 
Hon  J.  Edgar  Chenoweth. 

House  Office  Building.  Washingtov.  D.  C: 
As  widow  stockholder  of  Golden  Cyile  Cor- 
poration my  only  source  of  Income.  I  beg  re- 
versal or   complete   amendment   order    stop- 
ping mines  operations. 

Edna  Olcott  Hughes. 


CoLOR.\Do  Springs.  Colo  . 

October  12,  1942. 
Hon   J    Fjksak  Chenoweth.  i 

Home  Office  Building,         | 

Washington.  D.  C: 
The  mining  committee  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  <:hamber  of  Commerce  has  carefully 
considered  limitation  order  L-208  cf  the  War 
Production  Board.  Mining  Branch.  Issued 
October  8.  1942,  ordering  the  closing  of  all 
gold  mines  In  the  United  States  and  Its  Ter- 
ritory. The  city  of  Colorado  Springs  and  the 
Cripple  Creek-Victor  mining  districts  are  par- 
ticularly damaged  by  this  order  and  will 
result  m  irreparable  Injury  to  these  com- 
munities without  benefit  to  the  war  effort. 
We  there'ore  respectfully  requesrt  your  assi.st- 
ance  in  attempting  to  get  this  order  re- 
scinded. 

Colorado  Speincs 

Chamber  op  Commerce. 
Max  W    Eowen, 
Chairman,  Mining  Committee. 

C.'.NON  Crrr.  Colo..  October  13,  1942. 
Hon  J   Ejgar  Chenoweth, 
House  Office  Bunding. 

Washington.  D.  C  : 
The  gold-min*  closing  order,  if  enforced.  Is 
the  opening  wedge  for  the  New  Dealers  to 
wreck  all  private  business  Just  as  the  notion 
strikes  them.  See  that  this  closing  of  a  busi- 
ness by  Government  decree  Is  stopped.  Speak 
up  and  k'^p  our  democracy  going. 

E   B   Woodford. 

C'lNON  City.  Colo  .  October  13,  1942. 
Hon  J  Edgar  Chenoweth, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Closing  of  privately  owned  business  by 
Government  decree  is  not  only  unconstitu- 
tional btit  causes  the  people  to  lose  all  that 
makes  lUe  worth  living.  The  order  to  close 
cur  cold  mines,  if  enforced,  opens  the  way  for 
complete  rum  of  all  individual  enterprise. 
Stop  the  waste  of  manpower  caused  by  social- 
reform  schemes  and  40-hour  week.  etc.  Can- 
cel the  gC'ld-mine  closing  order. 

Don  Del.\net. 

H.  and  D.  CumtoLTT  Co. 


Canon  Citt.  Colo  .  October  14,  1942. 
Hen.  J.  Edgar  Chenoweth. 

Hov.se  Office  Building.  Washingtcrti,  D.  C: 
What  will  be  loft  cf  privately  ownrd  busi- 
ness when  the  New  Deal  gets  done  with  us? 
Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  and  you  all 
know  it.  The  order  to  close  cur  gold  mines 
is  Just  another  New  Deal  Idea  to  wreck  an- 
other privately  owned  Industry  and  entirely 
uncalled  for  and  Just  like  our  cnemks  across 
the  ocean  would  do.  We  demand  in  the 
name  of  decency  this  closing  order  be  can- 
celed. 

Adolph  M.  Poston. 


Colorado  Springs.  Colo., 

October  13,  1942. 
Hon.  J.  Edgar  Chenoweth. 

House  Office  Building.  Washingtci,  D.  C: 

Donald  M.  Nelson's  order  to  close  cur  gold 

mines  will  not  further  the  war  effor*  but  to 

the  contrary  will  be  a  hindrance.     ]'ight  to 

save  this  most  important  Colorado  iidustry. 

Ward  and  Gertel'de  Zell. 


Ben\-er.  Colo  .  October  14,  1942. 
Hon.  J.  Edgar  Chenoweth. 

House  Office  Building.  Washingt07i,  D.  C: 
Re  order  requiring  gold  mines  cease  oper- 
ations, urge  that  you  strenuously  oppose  this 
order  so  damaging  to  citizens  o3  Teller 
County,  to  livestock  production,  etc..  as  well 
as  mine  owners,  and  to  the  State  cf  Colorado. 
Most  doubtful  Intended  labor  gains  lor  stra- 
tegic mines  will  be  attained.  Amount  cf 
such  help  will  cost  in  damages  all  out  cf  pro- 
portion to  benefits  realized.  Use  every  effort 
to  obtain  delay  on  the  order  until  matter  can 
be  more  fully  investigated  and  its  conse- 
quences better  understood. 

Adolph  F.  Zanc. 


CoLCR.MX)  Springs,  Colc. 

October  16.  1942. 
Hon    J.  Edgar  Chenoweth, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 

We  wish  to  protest  the  arbitrary  und  un- 
founded order  of  the  War  Production  Board 
which  makes  mandatory  the  closing  Df  prac- 
tically every  gold  mine  in  the  Unitel  States 
and  Alaska  for  the  duration  of  the  w;  r. 

We  make  this  protest  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  order  cannot  achieve  the  rejults  de- 
sired. The  large  majority  of  miner^  in  the 
gold  industry  have  already  gone  into  defense 
work  or  the  armed  forces  and  the  re:nalnlng 
miners  would  probably  go  into  defense  work 
rather  than  copper  mining  since  tie  wage 
scale  in  the  copper  mines  is  too  low  .n  com- 
parison to  the  wage  scale  paid  by  defense  In- 
dustries to  attract  the  released  gold  n  Iners. 

At  least  one-half  cf  the  men  rema  nlng  In 
the  gold-mining  Industry  are  over  15  years 
of  age,  have  been  gold  miners  the  larger  part 
of  their  lives  and  only  a  very  fe^'  would 
accept  work  in  copper  mines.    Furthermore, 
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copper  mining  Is  too  hard  and  strenu  us  lor 
older  men  and  they  are  not  in  projjer  physical 
condition  to  perform  such  work. 

2.  As  long  as  the  United  States  sends  stra- 
tegic materials  to  South  Africa  for  mining 
gold  and  pays  a  premium  price  for  this  gold 
It  seems  Inequitable  to  close  down  and  uproot 
the  gold  mines  of  the  United  States  and 
Alaska. 

3  This  order  will  uproot  communities  such 
a."!  Cripple  Creek  where  the  majority  of  the 
Inhabitants  have  lived  for  more  than  20  years 
ar.d  are  too  old  and  settled  to  start  all  over 
again  In  life. 

4.  The  order  will  adversely  affect  a  large 
part  of  the  economy  of  the  whole  western 
section  of  our  country. 

For  these  reasons  and  many  others  Just  as 
pertinent,  we  respectfully  request  that  you 
use  your  influence  to  have  the  above-men- 
tioned order  rescinded. 

Citizens  of  Colorado  Sprire=  Pimi  l. 
Bauer,  V.  C.  Clark,  Gc  :  •  V  .Mc- 
Donald. F  L.  O'Lear.  L.  J  Butier. 
C.  M  Decker,  C.  N.  Pressler,  W.  A. 
Brown,  W.  I.  Grain,  S.  N.  Bayless. 
A  G.  Ragle,  J.  A.  Meyer,  Martin 
Novlan.  Homer  Donaldson.  A.  J. 
Butler.  E.  F.  Schumm,  George  Hill, 
C.  E.  Graner,  Jr..  J.  W.  Kling.  M.  J. 
Butler,  W.  H.  Cline.  B  G  Vogler, 
George  Cross,  F.  C  Wreath,  Don 
Anderson,  W.  H.  Clark  K.  H  Ed- 
mlsten.  Carl  H.  Truman,  C  W. 
Seay,  W.  C.  Meyer,  Charles  H  Mur- 
phy, J.  W.  Bucklln.  J.  A.  Stewart, 
J.  W.  Logan.  J.  T.  OConnell,  A.  S. 
Gill.  E.  B.  Weller,  R.  J.  Bokis,  Fred 
Charlson.  C  C.  Hansen.  C.  H.  Pros- 
eer.  W.  D.  Hendryx  ~  r  Pabbitt, 
C.  E.  Ridgers,  W.  H  M  K  v,  Doyle 
Marchbanks,  D.  E  Nulph,  H.  J. 
Sullivan,  L.  C.  Reeder.  G.  C. 
Schllder,  Fred  A.  Ward,  A  B. 
Decker.  M  F  Dykus.  Rex  L.  Ed- 
wards, J  H  M  nman,  J.  A.  Ward. 


Sjoux  in  the  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REIvIARKS 

OF 

HON.  FI^ANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1942 

M;.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  iM;. 
Speaker,  on  a  previous  occasion  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
Sioux  Indians  of  South  Dakota,  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  I  now  have 
some  figures  on  the  number  of  them  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  country,  as  of 
June,  which  I  think  wUl  be  of  interest  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Under 
permission  granted,  I  quote  the.se  para- 
graphs from  a  recent  letter  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  responding 
to  my  request : 

with  your  knowledge  of  conditions  under 
which  the  Indians  have  been  living  and  the 
lack  of  funds  for  carrying  on  an  adequate 
program  among  them,  it  is  not  surprising  If 
the  Indians  do  show  a  large  number  of  re- 
jectees for  physical  reasons  •  •  •  I  know 
you  will  be  Interested,  however.  In  the  fig- 
ures for  South  Dakota  as  to  the  showing 
made  by  Indians  in  connection  with  the 
war.  This  compilation  Is  based  on  the  re- 
ports only  through  June  1942,  and  It  is 
incomplete.    Some    of    our   superintendents 


have  had  difficulty  In  obtaining  data  from 
the  draft  boards  Ijecause  of  the  pressure  of 
work: 

Registered 2.  173 

EInlisted 393 

Inducted 385 

Deferred    in   class   4    (which    Includes 

those  having  physical  defects) 809 

Of  the  total  number  of  Indians  In  the 
service,  according  to  our  figures,  we  have 
5.490  volunteers  against  4.116  Inducted 
through  the  draft  boards.  Here  again  we 
have  outstanding  evidence  of  the  patriotism 
of  the  American  Indian.  I  feel  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  part  he  is 
playing  in  the  present  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figure.s  are  out- 
standinp  evidence  of  the  part  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  is  playing  in  the  war.  If 
Members  of  Congress  could  read  the  let- 
ters I  get  from  Indians  about  the  war, 
they  would  know  that  no  part  of  our 
population  shows  a  better  support  of  the 
war  effort  by  men  willing  to  give  their 
lives.  My  Sioux  are  warriors.  They  are 
brave,  fighting  men.  The  spirit  of  patri- 
otic service  is  not  limited  to  the  Indian 
men.  The  Indian  women,  too,  do  their 
part.  One  of  them,  a  talented  Sioux 
woman,  whose  name  I  cannot  reveal,  has 
suggested  a  project  which  has  been  com- 
municated to  the  Navy  Department  that 
has  aroused  considerable  interest.  I 
cannot  reveal  its  nature  because  of  stra- 
tegic reasons,  but  I  assure  you  that  it  is 
an  important  contribution  to  the  war 
effort. 

Among  the  awards  to  heroes,  already 
several  Sioux  Indians  have  been  listed. 
I  shall  make  a  report  to  the  House  on 
that  subject  at  a  later  date. 


R?Ci:':mst!en    and    ihr    War    ?f09.rc.r.-i    in 

Nort'i     V'a'::     id 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl'ATIVES 

Friday,  October  16.  1942 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  incorporate  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Atte  Fortas, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  before 
the  second  annual  convention  of  the 
North  Dakota  Reclamation  Association 
at  Mandan  on  October  6. 

The  importance  of  this  convention  to 
North  Dakota,  the  West,  and  the  Nation 
w'as  att'^'t'^d  bv  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Fortas.  C  :r.:r..  -ner  John  C.  Page,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  other 
distinguished  leaders  in  the  field  of  water 
conservation.  North  Dakotans  were  par- 
ticularly gratified  that  Mr.  Fortas  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  this  occasion  by 
selecting  it  for  the  scene  of  his  first  ad- 
dress since  his  elevation  to  the  post  sec- 
ond only  to  Secretary  Ickes  ia  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

The  recognition  he  gave  to  the  im- 
jKjrtance  of  water  conservation  in  North 
Dakota  illustrated  his  grasp  cf  a  major 


problem  of  the  State.  In  these  days  of 
more  bountiful  rainfall  we  must  not  for- 
get the  drought  of  the  last  decade,  which 
wreaked  havoc  on  our  agricultural  and 
economic  hfe.  We  must  prepare  our- 
selves to  avert  future  catastrophes 
brought  on  by  cyclic  deviations  in  our 
rainfall.  Mr.  Fortas  recognizes  the  value 
of  water  conservation  for  irrigation  and 
as.sures  North  Dakota  of  the  sympathetic 
interest  and  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  a  program  to 
achieve  that  end. 

Tlie  leaders  of  the  North  Dakota  Recla- 
mation Association  are  to  be  commended 
for  arousing  interest  in  the  water  prob- 
lems of  our  State  and  for  bringing  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  national  authori- 
ties. It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
work  with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
pushing  investigations. 

The  address  delivered  by  Under  Secre- 
tary Fortas  is  as  follows: 

Gentlemen.  I  am  glad  to  have  Uils  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  Mandan  and  to  speak  at 
this  meeting  of  the  North  Dakota  Reclama- 
tion Association. 

I  have  a  great  resj>ect  for  your  association, 
for  the  work  it  has  done,  and  for  the  con- 
structive cooperative  endeavor  which  it  sig- 
nifies. It  speaks  with  unity  and  force  In 
support  of  splendid  objectives.  First  among 
these  objectives  is  the  prudent  and  effective 
u^e  of  the  limited  water  resources  of  your 
State.  In  the  achievement  of  this  objective 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  backs  you  to 
the  hilt. 

In  any  meeting  of  thoughtful  people  these 
days  one  question  is  Important  above  all 
others:  Are  we  doing  everything  we  can  to 
win  the  war?  This  cannot  be  regarded  as 
an  ep.sy  question — not  by  any  one  of  us.  It 
Is  by  now  sufficiently  clear  that  this  war  will 
not  be  won  by  us  If  we  work  at  It  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  It  is  also  clear  that  in  some  Im- 
portant fields  of  activity  we  mtist  accomplish 
more  than  we  have  In  the  past. 

We  are  producing  ships  today  faster  than 
they  have  been  produced  In  the  history  of 
man:  we  are  building  more  planes,  larger 
armies,  and  better  weapons  of  destruction 
than  ever  before.  Great  as  are  our  accom- 
plishments, we  are  reaping  In  many  fields  the 
grim  harvest  of  the  years  in  which  we  failed 
to  plant  the  seed  that  would  today  have 
yielded  the  precious  materials  of  salvation. 
Our  failure  to  develop  our  great  mineral  de- 
posits throughout  these  Western  States,  our 
willingness  to  rest  content  with  infant  elec-r' 
trometallurgical  Industries,  and  our  failure 
to  adopt  and  utilize  the  developments  of 
technology  In  many  vital  fields — for  all  of 
there  we  are  today  paying  a  heavy  price. 

We  are  a  rich  nation,  and  we  have  been 
well  endowed.  But  while  we  have  lived  upon 
the  fat  of  the  land  those  less  fortunately 
endowed — prostrate  Germany.  Impoverished 
Japan — have  been  at  work,  making  from  their 
little  mighty  weapons  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion. We  have  let  America  lie  fallow:  we 
have  not  worked  this  land  which  is  America. 
Now,  under  the  la.«^h  of  desperate  necessity, 
we  are  greatly  at  work,  and  the  greatneas  cf 
our  achievements  will  astound  the  world. 
We  are  building  and  devising  and  we  ere 
improving  where  necessary  with  that  in- 
genuity which  has  been  our  hallmark.  At 
long  last  we  have  started  in  a  way  which 
will.  I  trust,  grow  great  to  realize  from 
America  the  wealth  of  things  which  she  can 
produce.  After  long  years  of  much  neglect, 
we  have  even  made  a  small  l>eginnlng  toward 
unlocking  the  storehouse  of  wealth  of  the 
great  unexplolted  West. 
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tijila    of    battle.    North    Diikota    has 
portant    role.     You   are    the    leadina 
wheat  State,  second   only   to   Kans.i 
total   wheat   production   of   an   av 
nrst  m  the  Nation  in  the  prc<luct! 
rn-f   flax,  ar.d   outranked   only  by  M 
in  the  production  of  barley      S:nre 
fentach  brothers  began  to  ranch   in 
treme  houth'^fs'tern   corner  of  the 
1878    your  State  has  become  famou 
fain-ss  of  it*  cattle  and  the  clip  of 
Srme    years    ago   a    few   farmers   in 
R:\er  Valley,  looking  fcr  an  imtned 
crop,   planted   potatoes  succeijsfully 
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progress  you    have    had 

America,  lii.iii   lu   the  ability  of 
use   till    that    you   could   produce 
Americas  future   Justified    more    la 
water,  more  prcduction.    Unlike  sorfc 
brothers  in   industry,  you  have  not 
fearful  of  the  future  that  you  foug 
and  nail,  any  Increase  of  the  rcean^ 
ductlon.     Ycu  have  fought  and  you 
tinumg  to  fi^ht  to  Increase,  and  not 
Uh.   the  sujsl.ince  of  Anierica 

Great  R5  has  been  ycur  cor.tribuM 
past,  you  knew  and  I  know  that 
be  required  cf  you  before  the  wai 
As  Mr  Warden  and  Mr  Haifle  .*aid  i 
Ing  before  the  House  Subccmmittc 
propriaticns.  part  of  the  food 
needed  for  the  war  must  come  by 
more  water  to  irrigated  land  and  by 
WBt<"r   to   •  •    land      It 

come  thT'  -^  up  the  gra 

thf  Great  Fl  uns  area  and  recreating 
ditions  which  bring  the  Dust  Bo-*l 
end   the   Bureau  cf  Reclamation  i.« 
wiv.h  all   the  resources  at  its 
completion    of    the    Biiford-Trentor 
When  completed,  it  will  add   14  80(1 
Irr  gable  lar.d   to  the  15  000  acres  u 
icaticn    cii    the    Lower    Yellowstone 
No    2     Thl*:  tc'.'xl  acreage  Ls.  I  fear 
cc  '      th  Dakotas  neecl.~ 

St:..    ._     , .  _.  .  a   with  today's  n 

world  at  war. 
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ITorth  Dakota.  I  read  in  a  report  cf  ycur 
8'ate  pl.-\nn  ng  board  that  the  amount  of 
precipitaf.on  is  so  small  that  any  considerable 
variation  from  the  averase  during  the  grow- 
ing M.>ason  results  in  crop  failure  or  ser.cus 
shottiige, 

I  am  sure  that  you  appreciate,  even  more 
keenly  than  I.  what  prolonged  drought,  cr 
« ven  a  single  bad  year  does  to  you,  and  to 
the  economy  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Low  precipitation  in  North  Dakota  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  peri  d  of  the  recent 
drought.  North  Dakota  was  faced  with 
drought  In  1891  and  1892.  during  the  ad- 
mlnistratlor.  of  Governor  Andrew  Burke.  In 
their  distress,  the  people  looked  to  the  legis- 
lature for  some  solution  of  their  problem. 
One  legislator  oflTered  a  resolution  prayii.g 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  establi.shing  a 
jclcntiflc  niin  bureau  and  a  law  cffering  a 
reward  to  anyone  discovering  a  practical 
syctem  of  jirodurmg  rainfall — the  House  re- 
ferred his  resolution  to  the  temperance 
committee!  Fortunately,  these  days  cur 
prcblems  receive  somewhat  better  ccnsidcra- 
ilon 

Precipitation  has  been  growing  less  with 
the  years.  A  fairly  recent  investigation  re- 
veal.^  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  down- 
ward trend  in  the  precipitation  cf  Ncith 
Dahot.i  since  19C3  The  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  prrclpitation  amounted  to  clght- 
one-hundrrdths  cf  an  Inch  a  year.  Should 
the  decrease  continue  at  the  same  constant 
rate  for  a  century,  it  would  be  8  inches. 
This  would  be  sufficient  to  put  agriculture 
out  of  business  In  most  of  the  State. 

Fortunately.  t<xlay  you  need  not  discover 
a  practical  .'ystem  of  producing  rainfall  in 
order  to  solve  these  problems.  But  j-cu  do 
need  to  study,  perfect,  and  promote  the 
projects  that  have  been  proposed  for  fur- 
ther Irrigation  of  your  lands.  To  my  mind 
the  most  thrilling  of  these  is  the  Mis.«?curi 
8<niris. 

This  project  would  Irrigate  1.300,000  acres 
of  semiarkl  land  In  northwestern  Ncrlh  Da- 
kota and  northeastern  Montana.  Briefly, 
under  present  tentative  plans,  it  consists  of 
diverting  water  from  the  Missouri  River  about 
9  miles  b.'low  Fort  Peck  into  Big  Mi;ddy 
Crt-.k.  damming  Big  Muddy  to  create  a  res- 
ervoir of  5.:20O.0O0  acre-feet  capacity,  and  then 
pumping  the  water  over  the  Divide  into  the 
Crosby  art  a.  Near  Crosby,  the  water  will 
drop  approximately  80  feet  and  flow  into  the 
Des  Lacs  basin,  dammed  to  back  water  up 
to  the  Canadian  line.  Power  generated  at 
the  Crosby  and  Des  Lacs  Dams  is  expected  to 
supply  two-thirds  of  the  requirements  fcr 
niiinping  from  the  mam  reservoir  en  the 
Big  Muddy  The  balance  of  the  power  would 
be  supplied  from  the  Fort  Peck  Dam.  It  is 
estimated  that  123.000  people  would  te 
brjught  into  the  entire  area  Irrigated  by  the 
project,  and  that  10.500  new  farm  families 
would  find  cppcrtunity  for  settlement  which 
this  State  must  help  to  provide  for  Its  and 
the  Nations  soldiers  when  they  return,  if 
victcry  in  war  is  to  be  followed  by  victory 
In  peace. 

In  addition  to  the  irrigation  works  which 
North  Dakota  needs,  you  must  have  m.cre 
electric  power  Power  is  essential  in  peace 
and  vital  in  war.  It  was  to  get  power  that 
the  enemy  sacrificed  thLUsands  cf  men  to 
seize  the  great  Dnepropetrovsk  Dam  from  the 
Ru.-5;ans.  It  was  to  blow  a  pcv;-er  dam  that 
Engliihmen.  parachuted  onto  a  dam  site  in 
Sicily.  It  is  the  great  irrigation  and  power 
dams  which  the  Bureau  cf  Reclamation  hp.d 
the  privilege  of  building  in  times  of  peace  at 
B<.^ulder.  Grand  Coulee.  Bonneville,  and  else- 
where, that  enabled  the  west  const,  through 
its  growing  metal,  ship,  and  plane  industries, 
to  assume  its  rightful  place  in  American  in- 
dustry. I  hope  that  the  day  will  scon  ccme 
when  North  Dakota  will  benefit  frcm  ample 
supplies  cf  cheap  electric  power. 

This  power  is  needed  not  only  to  pump 
water  but  also  to  bring  to  Ncrtli  Dakota  thi 


Industries  which  it  should  have  to  utilhie  its 
natural  resources  and  to  diversify  Its  ('con- 
cmy.  and  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of 
your  people  by  making  available  more  el.-ctric 
light  and  motive  power.  On  this  prorision 
cf  great,  additional  stores  cf  cheap  el:ctric 
power  the  development  cf  the  West  dejiend-s. 
This  is  the  magic  that  opens  the  doors  of  the 
luture 

Throughout  the  West  reclamation  and 
power  have  opnied  a  new  wcrld.  a  wo  Id  in 
which  a  greater  abundance  and  a  bettir  life 
are  attainable.  Upon  the  continuation  of 
this  development  Americas  future  in  large 
measure  depends  In  the  We.^t  we  may  still, 
wiihcut  redoing  things  that  have  been  done, 
build  largely  and  greatly.  We  can  ley  the 
foundations  of  an  empire  without  military 
conquest  merely  by  turning  to  useful  pur- 
poses the  water  cf  cur  great  rivers,  b"  pro- 
viding ample  arable  land  and  great  strres  of 
electric  power.  We  have  learned  through 
bitter  experience  that  a  healthy  society,  eco- 
nomically, physically,  and  spiritually,  is  one 
that  produces  mere  and  more  of  the  n  cessi- 
tles  and  good  things  of  life.  This  ha-  been 
ycur  goal,  it  has  been  the  objective  of  the 
great  West,  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  it 
will  become  the  ideal  toward  which  all  cf 
America  will  strive.  I  can  assure  yen  that 
the  Department  cf  the  Interior,  which  is  to 
a  large  extent  devoted  to  the  particular  con- 
cerns cf  the  Western  States,  will  do  all  that 
it  can  to  advance  this  great  cause. 


Drafting  cf  18-  and  IS-Year-Olc's 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NuilLL  J,  JOH.ijON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Salu  day,  October  17,  1942 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  bill  before  us.  which  pro- 
vides for  the  drafting  of  those  of  18  and 
19  years  of  age.  which  comes  befcre  us 
at  this  time  because  of  the  President's 
insistence  that  the  Draft  Act  be  am'^nded 
to  include  18-  and  19-year-old  boys 
raises  a  most  serious  question,  anl  one 
in  which  I  am  deeply  interested. 

Previous  to  December  7,  1941,  I  was 
one  of  those  who  had  hoped  that  our 
country  would  be  kept  out  of  war.  and  I 
did  everything  in  my  power  to  ke:p  ua 
out  of  war. 

I  supported  the  bills  to  provide  fcr  our 
national  defense  and  have  favored  i  na- 
tional defense  so  strong  that  no  nation 
or  combinaMon  of  nations  would  dare  at- 
tack us.  Hov.ever.  there  is  no  need  now 
to  discuss  what  might  have  been;  the  fact 
is  that  we  are  in  a  most  cruel  war  and 
an  all-out  war  which  we  will  either  win 
or  lose.  If  we  should  lose,  life  would  not 
be  worth  livintr.  Therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  win  the  war  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  we  will  win. 

The  President  is  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  He  has  made 
positive  statements  that  in  order  to  win 
the  war  it  is  necessary  to  draft  those  boys 
18  and  19  years  of"  age.  and  has  asked 
Congress  to  enact  such  a  law. 

The  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Stimson.  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Marshall,  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  heads  of  both  the  Army 
and  Navy  have  advised  Congress  that  it 
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Is  absolutely  necessary  and  imperative 
that  this  law  be  passed  without  delay.  I 
have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  draft- 
ing of  18-  and  19-year-old  boys  was  not 
necessary,  especially  at  this  time. 

Also,  most  >  :  i.ou.s  consideration  should 
be  given  to  U:o  effect  this  legislation 
y70Uld  have  on  the  lives  of  these  young 
men— whether  being  drafted  into  the 
military  service  will  prevent  them  from 
getting  an  education,  scientific  training, 
learning  a  trade,  and  fitting  tlremselves 
to  properly  t:>.r:y  un  after  victory  is 
gained. 

The  military  and  naval  authorities  say 
that  our  need  for  this  legislation  Is  so 
great  that  there  is  a  great  probability,  if 
this  bill  is  not  passed,  that  there  may  not 
be  any  colleges  and  universities  which 
young  men  may  attend  to  secure  an  edu- 
cation. These  military  and  naval  au- 
thorities say  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in 
the  war  It  is  imperative  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  at  once.  This  certainly 
presents  real  food  for  our  most  serious 
thought. 

When  the  Commander  in  Chief  and 
the  heads  of  our  Military  and  Naval  Es- 
tablishments call  upon  Congress  for  leg- 
islation which  they  claim  is  imperative 
for  our  success  in  winning  the  w^ar,  there 
is  little  that  Congress  can  do  other  than 
grant  the  legislation.  And,  while  I  did 
everything  I  could  to  keep  us  out  of  the 
war,  now  that  we  are  in  war  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  see 
that  we  win  this  war  so  as  to  be  able  to 
continue  our  form  of  government  in  the 
future.  And.  while  it  has  been  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  those  boys  of  18  and 
19  years  of  age  are  not  now  needed.  I 
realize  that  I  am  not  a  military  or  naval 
strategist  or  an  authority  upon  the  mat- 
ter and  feel  that  I  must  depend  upon  the 
statements  and  the  judgment  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  authorities,  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  win- 
ning the  war. 

This  presents  one  of  the  most  serious 
questions  I  have  ever  been  called  to  act 
upon.  The  Military  and  Naval  Establish- 
ments have  the  responsibility  of  success- 
fully directing  our  war  efforts,  and  our 
whole  future  security  rests  in  their  hands. 
They  are  considered  experts  in  their  field 
of  endeavor  and  we  must  depend  upon 
them  and  their  judgm.ent  to  carry  us 
safely  through  this  crisis.  If  Congress 
should  refuse  to  provide  that  which  they 
say  is  absolutely  imperative  In  order  to 
win  the  war  and  if  by  any  chance  the  war 
should  go  against  us,  then  it  would  al- 
ways be  claimed  that  the  blame  should 
be  placed  upon  the  Congress. 

Beth  before  and  sine  3  our  entrance  into 
the  war.  Congress  has  provided  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Military  and  Naval  Estab- 
lishments with  everything  they  have  said 
they  needed,  and  with  the  present  In- 
sistence of  the  heads  of  cur  military  and 
naval  forces  that  legislation  lowering  the 
draft  age  should  be  passed  at  onrr^  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  sliould  let  my  ira.v-:u.il 
opinion  prevail  asainst  thr  -  y  :,  r,  '  1 
the  military  and  naval  autlit^^i.t :  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  winning  the 
war;  and  I  therefore  see  nothing  to  do 
except  support  the  bill. 

It   is  my  h,.\:v   a; id    in- v.:    ihat   the 
President    and   liU'    n...;:a!y    hU-ticrltirs 


will  not  send  these  young  men  into  com- 
bat until  they  have  received  adequate 
an'i  w!v;'-  n-  training  and  until  they 
hu'.L  iL...iica  a  more  mature  age.  The 
gag  rule  i.r.der  which  we  are  forced 
to  consider  this  bill  prevents  lilembers 
frcm  offering  amendments  to  provide 
for  the  above  safeguards,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  due  consideration  will  be  pven  to 
them  by  the  authorities. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  constituent  ask- 
ing how  I  am  going  to  vote  upon  this 
matter  so  that  he  will  know  hov/  to  vote 
for  Congressman  on  November  3.  Of 
course,  I  have  never  permitted,  and  will 
never  permit,  mere  political  consider- 
ations or  political  expediencies  to  in- 
fluence my  vote.  I  have  answered  my 
correspondent  to  this  effect  and  have 
advised  him  that  there  certainly  could 
be  no  political  issue  raised  on  th;s  mat- 
ter because  my  opponent  is  on  record 
as  favoring  the  enactment  of  the  bill  to 
draft  those  of  18  and  19  year.5  of  age. 


Anti.PoU-Tax  Bill 


e>;tension  of  kfmai-ks 

OF 

HO^.  LOUIS  J.  CAPCZZOU 

OF   NEW    YOPJi. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1942 

Mr.  CAPOZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
significant  that  the  motion  to  discharge 
the  Committee  on  Rules  from  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  110, 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
1024,  the  bill  again ~t  poll  taxes,  should 
have  been  adoptfd  >  ti  October  12,  Co- 
lumbus Day.  It  would  seem  as  if  fate 
hand  picked  this  date  in  order  that  Amer- 
icans throughout  our  country  might  be 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  reex- 
amination of  the  fundamentals  of  our 
American  democracy,  and  to  take  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  eliminating  certain 
unfair  practices  which  directly  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  a  free  franchise. 

By  reason  of  the  position  taken  by  oiu: 
country  with  respect  to  the  many  intoler- 
able acts  of  oppression  throughout  the 
world,  we  have  become  the  prayer  and 
the  hope  of  all  oppressed  people  wherever 
they  may  be.  We  have  stood  for  the 
free  exercise  by  people  all  over  the  world 
of  their  right  to  decide  the  form  and 
kind  of  government  under  which  they 
would  live.  We  have  claimed  to  be  an 
outstandme  rx.iniid.e  of  a  free  republic, 
where  citizens,  ncti  and  poor,  have  the 
right  to  raise  their  voices  in  an  election 
of  cur  govt  :rin;  nial  officials. 

Unfortunaitly,  all  that  we  and  our 
Allies  are  fighting  for  is  being  denied  in 
some  quarters  of  our  very  own  United 
States.  Tlie  poll  t?x  i,*^  an  unfair  condi- 
tion to  tic  r..:h*  to  vo'f.'.     It  is  wrong  in 

principle,  becau-p  a  fr<  o  suffrage  cannot 
require  payment  (  ;  an.y  money  by  a  citi- 
zen as  a  condition  to  his  right  to  vote 


then  why  cannot  a  large  amount  even- 
tually be  required?  It  would  seem  that 
the  only  protection  that  a  citizen  could 
have  would  be  the  discretion  of  the  agency 
imposing  the  tsx.  If  that  agency  could 
impose  a  tax  of  $1  or  $2,  why  not  $100, 
$500.  or  greater?  It  is  not  the  amount 
which  one  Is  concerned  with;  it  is  the 
fact  that  it  violates  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  fairness  and  equality  of  all  citi- 
zens. It  is  bad  in  practice,  because  It 
has  been  shown,  time  and  again,  that 
many  persons  who  would  otherwise  like 
to  exercise  their  right  of  suffrage  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  poll  tax  and  are  thereby 
prevented  from  voting  in  the  election. 

I  believe  that,  with  regard  to  this  par- 
ticular question,  the  eyes  of  many  of  the 
oppressed  people  of  the  w'orld  are  upon 
us.  This  is  a  proper  time  to  remove  this 
Inexcusable  condition  from  cur  body 
politic  and,  if  we  do  so,  there  can  be  no 
question  in  the  minds  of  these  other 
people  as  to  whether  we  mean  what  we 
say  when  we  speak  of  equal  r.ghts  to  all. 
rich  or  poor,  and  irrespective  of  race, 
color,  or  creed. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  enactment  cf  this 
bill,  and  I  am  convinced  that,  with  Its 
enactment,  we  shall  add  to  the  respect 
in  which  we  are  now  regarded  by  the  op- 
pressed people  of  the  world.  It  will  also 
act  as  a  refreshing  tonic  to  those  boys  in 
cur  armed  forces  who  ever  experienced 
the  disappointment  of  not  being  able  to 
vote  because  of  their  inability  to  pay  a 
poll  tax. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  vote  for  this 
bill. 


I-  ra- 
th'   a 


be 


«nH  r-^  'he  theory  that 
b>   paid  is  small. 


K   a   :-:nh:i   arn.-uiu,   ran   b 
qtmiti  tr:  ix'  pa.d  a:-  a  ci-nor 


\n  L\pauiu::3  General  Accoandiii^  Ofiice 
as  an  Aid  to  Con;:rrss 

EXTENSION    ('  F   Li  >!.*d  K:- 

HON.  EVERETT  M„  DiRKStN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sa'v.r(^a^|  Oc:ober  17.  1942 

Mr.  DlKildFN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  sub- 
mitting a  revised  Budget  on  yesterday, 
the  President  recognized  widespread  in- 
terest in  governmental  economy  to  match 
the  sacrifices  of  the  people.  The  people 
who  willingly  surrender  sons  for  combat, 
buy  bonds,  save  scrap,  gather  grease  and 
patiently  meet  every  war  burden  are  en- 
titled to  complete  partnership  by  Gov- 
ernment in  sacrifice. 

While  there  has  been  progre;:s  In  the 
rf^durtinn  of  nonwar  expenditures  there 

=  b-  r\en  greater  progress.  Nor  must 
the  war  effort  become  an  excuse  lor 
prodigality  and  extravagance  in  war  ex- 
penditures. 

To  wha'  fXf:  ■  :  .aw^r  efficiency  and 
consequcn:  .i\::  ;  ..;;  !)-  effected  can- 
not be  adequately  determined  unless  and 
until  Congress  is  weaponed  to  cope  with 
the  sprawling  structure  of  Government. 

Since  Mmh  4  1933,  more  than  :"3 
agencies  ana  auinuiiues.  boards  an  :  ..- 
reaus.  councils  and  commissions,  func- 
lir.i,-  find  offiff-  havr  bcm  abolish-d. 
r'aiMjiiGciifa.  tran-dLairc,  nannnan..!    ■■.::: 


\i'i'y.:<inx  lu  thk  congressional  record 


.n  10 


dfpart- 


rcgroupcd.    T  "  - 

ments,  31inG  >.  11  (tovern- 

ment  corporations.  8  recuiatory  aeencies. 
38  advisory  or  admiruslrative  commit- 
tees and  30  or  more  miscellaneous  estab- 
U.  J  22  or  more  of  which 


ag'- 


ire  war 
...  This  vast  orR-ini/alion  is 
staffed  with  more  than  2.400  000  civilian 
en    '  '.d  Congress  cannot  deal  ade- 

q-.  With  until  it  patterns  the 

executive  technique  and  establish  es  fact- 
finding tools  and  equipment  wit  i  which 
to  obtain  accurate  and  up-to-date  infer, 
matlon  of  the  oporations  cf  tl  is  huqe 
structure  as  the  basis  for  legislat  ion  and 
funds  which  are  from  time  lo  time 
ri. 

.  ..  :.  confLct  ends,  the  situaiion  will 
be  even  more  complex.  Already  explo- 
rations are  under  ^ay  in  64  T  nt 
fields  of  planning  activity  by  1  :  •  >i- 
cics  of  Government  and  377  priva  :e  agen- 
cies. These  figiu-es  include  dup  ications 
where  an  agency  is  operatinR  n  more 
than  one  fi-^ld.  but  the  net  ruaibcr  is 
large  and  sugs^ests  the  lively  interest  in 
a  field  of  endeavor  with  which  Congress 
must  ultimately  contend.  This  .st  itustical 
picture  IS  porsua.Nive  enough  thit  Con- 
gress impoi-atively  ne-ds  an  agency 
staffed  w'th  experts  to  make  -  -nt 
aad  continuous  explorations  <  :  .  :al 
aclivity  to  make  recommendai  ons  for 
the  improvement  of  public  servic?. 

Lt*gi.s.iative  efiSciency  is  progressive  and 
evolutionary.  Enactment  of  iht^  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  in  1921  and  t  le  lodg- 
ing of  exclusive  jurisdiction  ovei  appro- 
p:  in  a  single  committer    of  the 

C  -   was  a  long  sup  in  t  le  right 

direct'on.  When  the  Joint  Conmiltee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  \  as  cre- 
ated and  armed  with  experts  to  j^urvey 
the  revenue  system  and  make  rec  -mmen- 
dations  for  its  improvement,  it  vas  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  need  foi  unified 
efTort  and  the  need  for  constant  csearch 
ar.d  study. 

Excellent  as  these  improvements  have 
bci-n.  they  still  lack  an  operations  check- 
up and  a  constant  review  of  tiie  appli- 
catlon  of  funds  which  Congress  provides 
from  the  revenues  and  borrowi?,es  ob- 
tained from  the  pubic.  Not  un.il  Con- 
gres.>  ha."^  devised  a  mechanism  for  the 
siuveillance  of  every  tax  dollar  and  every 
borrowed  dollar  and  can  repor  to  the 
people  that  each  dollar  has  been  applied 
to  a  useful  and  necessary  purp:i«e  and 
that  It  has  earned  its  equivalent  if  goods 
and  services,  can  we  say  that  our  job  has 
been  prop>erly  periormed.  Dimccracy  is 
not  incompatible  witli  efficient  s  nd  eco- 
nomical operation  of  the  public  .service. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  measure  for 
the  expansion  of  the  powers  and  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  for  the  establishment  thert  in  of  a 
Pede-.al  Efficiency  Service,  so  .<staflfed, 
equipped,  and  powered  as  to  rer  der  ex- 
pert and  continuous  service  to  Congress 
and  the  committees  of  the  Con  !ress  a-? 
to  make  possible  the  highest  qi  aliiy  of 
public  service  at  the  lowest  possi  )le  cost. 

The  Comptroller  General  is  an  inde- 
pendent officer  of  government,  removable 
only  by  the  Congres.>.  and  his  :>lfi?e  is 
espec:dlly  fitted  for  mak'n<?  ^u--'.  ^-v;  in- 
vestigations, and  reports  th  >..  X- 
cepiion;i":v  useful  to  the  Congie.-t  m  tue 


discharge  of  Its  duties.  I  conceive  of 
this  proposal  as  the  natural  and  logical 
step  in  making  more  effective  the  budg- 
etary system  which  was  created  21  years 
ago. 


:  n  0  Li 
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!n-  .:id  19-V  dr^Olds  Be 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EM'^Nll^  ^FllFR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.A.TIVES 
Saturda'j.  Ocicher  17.  1942 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  on  the  subject  Should  the  18-  and 
19-Year-Olds  B°  Drafted?  delivered  by 
me  on  the  World  Peaccways  Forum  over 
sUtion  WQIiR  on  October  11.  1942: 

Our  boys  sliould  not  be  taken  for  active 
combatant  service  under  the  present  age  of 
*0  unless  the  national  peril  is  such  ."s  to  de- 
mand such  iacriSce.  I  believe  that  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  require  all  from  17  up  to  65  to  register. 
Boys  between  17  and  19.  Inclusive,  sliculd. 
however,  have  their  lives  reasonably,  but  not 
absolutely,  regulated  and  directed  by  the 
Government,  so  as  to  prepare  them  not  only 
lor  the  service  of  the  war  but  for  the  peace  to 
come. 

Ycung  men  in  our  schools  and  colleges 
consistent  with  the  national  peril  and  need 
for  thetr  drafting  for  battle  service,  should 
he  permitted  to  finish  their  academic  and 
university  cour.«es.  There  should  be  inau- 
gurated immcd.ately  in  those  institutions  a 
set-up  very  much  like  the  Student  Army 
Training  Corps  cf  the  last  war. 

A  portion  of  the  time  of  all  these  ycur.g 
men  from  17  upward  should  be  given  to 
military,  naval,  or  aircraft  activities.  Cer- 
tain courses  In  the  Interest  of  the  war  effort 
fhould  be  mandatory.  Young  men  should  be 
carefully  selected  and  their  aptitudes.  In- 
chnation.s.  and  taJents  carefuUy  appraised. 
Those  tltted  for  engineering,  Mcrie  code,  and 
radio,  should  be  Induced  and  encouraged  to 
take  such  traiiiinj  as  would  best  ftt  them  for 
specialized  services  in  the  Army,  such  as 
the  Ordnance.  Engineers,  and  Signal  Corps. 
Boys  mathematically  Inclined  might  well  be 
schooled  in  gunnery-  and  ncncelestlal  naviga- 
tion so  that  when  they  reach  the  age  of  iO. 
they  can  be  drafted  for  duty  on  battleships, 
corvettes.  PT  boats,  and  Coast  Artillery. 
Those  boys  who  are  air  minded  and  who  are 
perfectly  sound  In  body  might  be  trained  to 
become  avlaticn  pilots,  bombardiers,  and 
navigators 

The  United  States,  with  roughly  7  per- 
cent of  the  world  s  area  and  population,  has 
pledged  itself  to  become  the  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy, for  72  percent  of  the  world's  area 
and  for  64  percent  cf  Its  people. 

Where  are  the  harbingers  of  such  tidings, 
the  militant  protectors  cf  that  demccracy, 
the  priests  to  spread  the  creed  of  the  Four 
Freedoms  to  rcme  from,  if  not  from  our 
universities?  Siphon  off  from  these  inftitu- 
tlons  the  cream  cf  Its  manhood  and  you 
deal  a  stunning  blow  to  our  ability  to  breed 
and  develop  the  necessary  heralds  and 
leaders 

Remember,  the  ages  of  18  to  21  Include  95 
percent  of  all  college  and  tmlverslty  stu- 
dents. Ix^wer  draft  combatant  age  to  18 
and  you  force  all  colleges  to  clc-e.    Preserve 


as  much  and  as  long  as  possible  our  college 
educational  facilities. 

I  wish  to  earmark  all  college  students 
(there  are  160.000  graduates  each  year ) .  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  20.  They  wruld  be  in 
a  deferred  classification  by  taking  the  train- 
ing as  aforesaid.  In  addition,  there  are  some 
400.000  high-school  graduates.  Most  cf  them 
do  not  go  to  college  becatise  they  cannot 
afford  to  do  so.  I  would  take  part  of  the 
apprcprlaticns  tor  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  furnish  many  of  these  youths  with  a 
means  of  continuing  their  education  In  the 
colleges.  *rhus  the  Army  and  Navy  would  be 
enabled  to  tap  a  great  reservoir  of  youth  for 
50.000  excellent  officers. 

President  Conant,  of  Harvard,  says  this 
procedure  would  restore,  and  I  quote,  "an 
essential  element  in  cur  democracy — the 
birthright  of  opportunity— which,  in  an 
earlier  age.  was  the  gift  of  the  American 
frontier." 

A  boy  leaves  hl2:h  school  at  the  a;;e  of  18. 
If  he  is  drafted  and  goes  to  war  and  comes 
cut  of  the  Army  at  ths  age  of  21  or  22.  he 
comos  back  into  civilian  life  without  know- 
ing a  trade  or  occupation.  This  is  b.id.  You 
v.ill  have  an  army  cf  young  men  unfit  and 
untrained  to  hold  Jobs. 

\Vc  know  what  happened  in  Germany  after 
World  Wj<r  No.  1.  There  was  an  army  of  young 
people  who  had  guns,  revolutionary  ideas  but 
no  tradrs.  no  calUrgs. 

Tne  tragedy  in  Germany  in  1S33  and  the 
collapse  of  France  in  1940  can  be  in  a  measure 
traced  to  the  cesatlon  of  the  training  cf 
youths  of  16.  17.  18.  and  19  during  those  ter- 
rible vears.  1914  to  19:9. 

In  this  ccnnecticn  we  can  well  look  to  China 
for  enlightenment.  When  Japan  Invaded 
China  in  1937.  the  Jap  Z?ros  and  bombers 
del.berately  sought  to  destroy  gomeihing  like 
103  Chines?  universities.  But  Chiang-Kal- 
Fhek  frustrated  Japan's  efforts.  He  actually 
discouraged  students  f'-om  Joining  the  armed 
fcrces  and  arranged  a  mass  migration  of 
faculties,  students,  and  equipments  to  the 
far  western  provinces  so  that  they  would  be 
immune  to  bombardment  in  the  interior. 
In  1941  the  Chinese  Government  appropriated 
$5,000,000  to  su'osidiZe  30.000  students  in  these 
Interim  universities,  some  of  which  Mr.  V/cn- 
de'l  Wlllkie  recently  visited,  and  which  he 
termed  "refugee"  Institutions,  whose  school 
buildings  are  temporary  structures  of  mud. 

During  the  first  World  War  most  cf  the 
officers  were  college  men.  To  the  extent  that 
you  force  Into  battle  service  boys  below  20 
proportionately  you  destroy  good  officer  ma- 
terial. 

Before  I  would  draft  youths  of  18  and  19.  I 
would  invoke  a  modified  "work  or  fight"  rule 
similar  to  that  promulgated  during  the  last 
war  prior  to  the  armistice  in  1918.  That 
would  add  many  m.en  to  our  forces. 

I  would  force  into  the  armed  services, 
whether  married  or  single,  all  idlers  and  those 
who  unreasonably  refU83  work  In  essential 
Industries. 

I  would  not  extend  the  protection  of  de- 
ferred classification  to  those  registrants  who 
may  be  employees  cf  race  tracks,  golf  clubs, 
and  gambling  joints.  I  would  include  as 
persons  In  a  nonproductive  enterprise,  pas- 
senger elevator  operators  and  attendants, 
doormen  and  attendants  In  clubs,  stores, 
apartment  houses,  office  bullcUngs,  bath- 
houses, bellboys  and  porters.  Such  a  list  is 
not  inclusive.  It  gives  typical  nonessential 
employees. 

During  the  last  w.ir  we  did  not  Induct 
boys  of  18.  The  act  of  September  1918.  passed 
Just  before  the  armistice,  embraced  these  cf 
18  to  45  Inclusive,  but  no  one  was  drafted 
under  that  act. 

I  am  aware  of  the  need  for  more  men  in 
our  expanding  armies.  To  that  end.  I  would 
scrutinize  carefully  our  deferred  selectee  lists 
and  reclassify  in  1-A  malingerers,  shirkers, 
and  fakers.  I  would  attempt  to  uncover 
scores  of  thotisaiids  who  are  not  really  eu- 
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titled    to    dependency    and    physical -dilcct 
classifications. 

We  recognize  the  principle  of  deferment 
from  draft  for  education  that  would  fit  youth 
for  military  and  naval  services.  There  haa 
Just  been  established  the  United  States  Mer- 
chan.  Marine  Academy  at  Great  Neck.  Long 
Island,  which  gives  courses  in  classroom 
and  on  training  ship  covering  a  period  of  18 
months  leading  to  the  rank  of  ensign  In  the 
Navy  and  Merchant  Marine  Reserve.  Similar 
deferment  courses  and  rank  are  given  stu- 
dents of  the  five  State  merciiant  marine 
academies  of  New  York,  California,  Massa- 
chusetts. Maine,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Similarly,  an  appointee  to  Annapolis  or 
West  Point  is  deferred  for  3  years  pending 
his  studies  at  those  Institutions. 

I  would  make  the  colleges  adjuncts  of  our 
armed  forces  and  have  them  train  boys  in 
the  Interest  of  the  war  effort,  especially  In 
order  to  Increase  the  number  of  much- 
needed  doctors,  dentists,  engineers,  experts  In 
government  and  administration,  matliema- 
ticlans,  physicists,  chemists,  statisticians,  and 
the  like. 

Finally,  In  a  word,  my  position  Is  thlsi 
Draft  down  to  18  years,  depending  upon  the 
national  peril.  I  would  accept  the  word  of 
the  President  as  to  such  a  national  crisis. 
He  Is  possessed  of  Information  without  range 
of  and  dented  to  us.  His  word  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  must  be  final.  Meanwhile, 
I  would  draft  these  young  men  for  such  com- 
pulsory military,  naval,  and  economic  college 
training  as  would  best  fit  them  to  become  war 
officers  and  post-war  leaders. 


7:Z'<     To  '\n?nH  the  Se'cctive 
Service  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  ry-M'j:!-" 
t!ON.  JOHN  H.  FOLGER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  17, 1942 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  viewing 
the  possibilities  of  this  war  as  I  do,  and 
though  I  would  prefer  to  paint  a  more 
pleasing  pictuie,  I  conclude  that  the 
question  of  amending  the  selective- 
service  law,  so  as  to  include  young  men 
of  18  and  19  years  of  age  within  the  law's 
provisions,  is  simply  a  que.<;tion  whether 
you  -will  take  this  action  now  and  provide 
time  and  means  for  their  training  or 
postpone  action  and  find  yourselves  re- 
quired to  force  them  into  combat  service 
with  slight  or  no  training.  If  I  view  the 
situation  with  any  degree  of  logic  or 
common  sense,  I  must  conclude  that  this 
war.  as  the  President  in  the  beginning 
warned  us,  will  be  a  long,  hard  war,  and 
all  of  us  physically  capable  will  find  our- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  entering 
actually  into  the  combat.  Will  we  sit 
supinely  b.v  anii  v.  ..i::  u:.',l  ou.  boys  will 
have  to  b-  th:'  w:i  .:i;.i  ih.-  awiu!  war 
without  adiQUa-i  iiain.nc  <  i  -a  ^Vi  \*.f  un- 
dertake to  fo:t.>'>'  tilt'  ilk' .y  r>'d'  ':,.ii 
confront  us  and 


)ri.'pai'c  iiv/vV 


t>c";in- 


I  am  unwilling  to  have  ihtse  boys  say: 
"Why  did  you  sit  idly  by  and  allow  me  to 
have  to  enter  this  war  with  so  little  or  no 
preparation?  You  must  have  had  sense 
enough  to  see  the  trends,  to  envision  the 
danger.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  and 
why  did  you  not  give  me  a  chance  to  cope 
with  the  highly  trained  soldiers  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan?" 

What  would  my  answer  be?  If  It  de- 
velops, through  some  unforeseen  develop- 
ment, that  they  shall  not  be  needed,  I 
can  tell  them  that  I  voted  to  prepare 
them  if  the  worst  comes.  If  I  fail  to  do 
this,  and  they  ask  me  why,  I  can  offer  no 
answer,  and  must  plead  a  dense  igno- 
rance and  inability  to  foresee  events  that 
are  next  to  inevitable.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  vote  for  this  bill  I  shall  be  voting 
to  protect  these  boys  as  well  as  our 
country. 


With  Fain  We  W.i;  VMn 


ning  their  trt  n.;.:  at  once,  so  iha?  they 
may  be  abir  :■,.  tak^  ( .ire  cf  thmi^t  Ives  in 
thn  romba'  wi;:-  i.  :.-  - ,;  r.e.i!:\  :n<  vuable? 

Of  c-iK">i.'.  t!>'re  i:-  nn  (.nc  with  (me 
spark  ef  -v::u-i'hy  <  r  fallow  I.;,  ng  w:io 
does  ni'i  Uiine^;  ^hudd<T  hL  ii.e  ilvu-i^i.' 
of  our  beys  hav,iifi  to  kj  iniu  bal^e   bai 


FX    FN-ION  OF  REMARKS 


[lON.  LEON  SACKS 

OF    PENN5YL\  AM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  17,  1942 

Mr.  SACKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  sermon  by 
Rabbi  Louis  Wolsey,  D.  D.,  Congrega- 
tion Rodeph  Shalom,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
broadcast  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  network,  October  3,  1942: 

Some  listen  to  a  sermon  to  see  whether 
they  agree  or  disagree,  whether  to  be  pleased 
cr  displeased,  whether  the  speaker  tells  an 
unpleasant  truth  or  poUyannaizes  grim  and 
distasteful  realities,  whether  he  tallia 
straightforwardly  about  actual  events  or 
anestheslzes  his  people  Into  a  happy  uncon- 
sciousness of  painful  experiences.  The  latter 
may  even  object  to  this  whole  statement,  for 
to  them  a  religious  service  is  an  anodyne  that 
ItUls  people  to  sleep.  The  priest  who  yields 
to  that  mood  is  as  unworthy  as  the  physician 
who  prescribes  what  his  patient  asks  for 
rather  than  what  he  needs. 

Belshazzar,  In  the  midst  of  reveli-y.  sees  a 
handwritlr.g  upon  the  wall:  "Thou  hast  been 
weighed  In  the  balances  and  found  wanting." 
It  was  an  tmhappy  warning,  but  it  was  God's 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  The  Bible  never 
would  have  been  written  if  its  authors  had 
asked  its  readers  what  they  wanted  to  hear. 

THE  FOtTKTEENTH   PSALM 

"The  fool  says  in  his  heart.  There  Is  no 
God:  Depraved,  corrupt  are  the  lives  of  men: 
All  have  strayed  from  the  path.  Their  souls 
are  rotted;  Not  a  man  does  right — not  one. 

"Verily  these  evUdoers  shall  all  be  made  to 
suffer,  who  devour,  eat  up  my  people,  and 
Ignore  God.  Then  shall  they  be  struck  with 
a  terror  never  known  ijefore,  for  God  Is  with 
the  righteous  f:.cc  They  shall  be  thwarted 
In  tlieir  sciipmc  ;,i:;i::i^t  th'  wretched  people 
who  have  Cj  d  it  t'.inr  m  {..r-  Oh  that  de- 
liverance might  c-  ::.'  :  :  I  ■.•.(■  ut  of  Zion. 
When  God  brings  aoi  vk  a  <  !:.:■.:-,-■:  of  fortune 
for  his  people,  then  shall  Jic  b  exult,  thfi 
shall  I.'^rael  be  piari  " 

}!■'  '.',■;,."«  o^  ^!T;:-..a:r..'=  ct  rr  v.-',.:.et  .;hr,ut  his 
misi'-Tiui.e  l.s  r.i.'A-nrir.v  at  fiaergirig  from 
It — for  he  iia-  r.r.tiv  r  tai-h  n-ir  fortitude, 

y,'t'  -'iir.d   IV.  the  prf-.'ciicc  ct  a  c'tif'v^^h'' 
Vr\rfi::n<-.  cA  by  any  of  the  fnriin  r  :;r    i'l.f- 
U  f   l.av.'   :t,'acl  trOi:i   i:ii„e   lo  li;::r   ■,  '  li.e   ^■-i- 


ferings  of  the  people  in  ages  past,  of  p-^\   iiy, 
famine,  pestilence,  bloodshed,  hatred,  war — 
but  we  never  dreamt  that  we  would  ever  live 
to  see  the  world  loaded  down  with  a  curse 
of  agony  that  beggars  the  poor  words  of  the 
halting    tongues    and    the    restrict«l    visions 
of  men.    I  wonder  who  Is  the  Ijetter  off.  we 
who  live,  or  the  fathers  whom  God  hsts  called 
lo  rest;  we  who  writhe  In  our  comfort  or  the 
soldier    who    has    walked    the    last    mile.      I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  the  dead  are  not 
belter  off.     Life  and  the  dignity  of  the  per- 
sonality and  Idealism  are  so  cheap  these  days, 
that  I  think  one  is  almost  tempted  not   to 
blame  the  wretched  Athenians  of  the  Mace- 
donian wars  who  said:  "Let  us  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die."     "Depraved 
and  corrupt  are  the  lives  of  men.  all  have 
strayed    from    the    path.      Their    souls    are 
rotted.    They  eat  up  my  people  and  Ignore 
God."       Unrighteousness     has     won.       The 
workers  against  God  and  His  word  are  on  the 
6oU  of  the  wretched,  and  they  eat  up   the 
people    of    the    land.     They    hold    them    as 
hostages  and  shoot  them.    They  deport  them 
to    slave    labor    among    people    of    strange 
tongues.     They  vilify  our  morals  and  say  that 
that  only  Is  right  which  ministers  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  conqueror.    They  He  and  cheat 
and  rob  and  murder,  and  they  breathe  death 
and  destruction  everywhere,  while  the  workers 
for  the  right  and  tlie  free  give  their  all.  their 
wealth,    their    strength,    and    their    precious 
sons,    that    they    might    stem    the    tide    of 
bestiality  and  wickedness.     How  long.  O  Lord, 
how  long!     The  three  most  agonizing  years 
in  the  history  of  the  world! 

It  Is  easy  to  be  discouraged  these  days.  If 
everything  seems  tc  b-  shipwrecked,  why  not 
cry  doom  to  every  v  .  ..  v.  f  have  ascribed  to 
life.  Verily  It  Is  the  end  of  the  world.  We 
are  afraid  even  to  live.  We  are  afraid  to 
bring  up  children.  We  arc  afraid  there  may 
be  no  food.  We  are  afraid  of  penury  in  old 
age.  We  are  afraid  of  Insectirity.  We  are 
afraid  righteousness  will  lose  the  war  to  un- 
righteousness. And  all  cf  us  have  a  son.  a 
brother,  yes.  a  husband  or  a  daughter  at  the 
front — and  we  are  afraid,  afraid — and  we  are 
afraid  to  say  we  are  afraid,  for  we  know  not 
what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth.  No  won- 
der the  President  named  freedom  from  ;[ear 
as  one  of  his  four  freedonis.  for  fear  Is  the 
mood  of  the  people  of  the  black-cut.  the 
siren,  and  the  disaster  unit. 

And  here  we  are  wondering,  arguing,  and 
trembling. 

In  the  Midrash  we  have  the  quaint  com- 
ment of  tl^e  Rabbis  upon  the  situation 
in  which  the  fleeing  children  of  Israel  found 
themselves  at  the  Red  Sea.  With  the  raging 
waters  In  front  of  them,  the  Impenetrable 
wilderness  on  either  side  of  them,  end  the 
pursuing  Eg3rptian8  at  their  back,  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  divided  Into  four  parties,  the 
one  of  which  said:  "Let  us  drown  ourselves 
In  the  sea";  th?  second  of  which  said:  "Let 
us  flght  tht  E  ;  lians";  the  third  said:  "Let 
us  go  bacit  la  h-3rpt";  and  the  fotirth  said: 
"Let  VIS  make  a  great  noise  and  intimidate 
the  Egyptians":  to  aU  of  which  Moses  said: 
"Keep  silence,  and  ye  shall  see  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord  '■  Tl.ee  came  the  word  of  God 
saying;  "Spcalc  u:.'  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  tliey  shall  go  forward." 

V^  hat  can  be  worthwhile  if  an  unbreakable 
and  effective  faith  that  has  endurexl  for  ages 
should  brepk  down  in  the  presence  of  a 
dliBcultv:'     !'■  >  r.ot  the  faith  that  Is  wrong. 
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Hast  thou  choern.  O  my  pecplc 

party  thou  ahalt  stand, 
Ere  the  Doom  from  Ita  worn  santials  shakes 

the  dust  against  our  land 
Though  the  cause  of   Evil  prosper 

Truth  alone  Is  strong. 
And.  altieii  she  wander  outcast  Jiow 

around  her  thronr? 
Troopa  of  beautiful,  tall  angels.  ^  enshteld 

her  from  all  wrong." 

"If  only  I  could  have  faith."  .«ayj  the  weak 
kneed,  whom  every  misfortune  criishes  into 
a  craven  submission,  when  all  oH? 
A  f\rm  and  undisccurageable  con-. 
re.slstlessnesB  of  the  right.  "Fa.: 
reaaonable."  aay  the  sophlstlcatet 
It  se«mii  to  deal  with  unreality.  It 
tlflc.  It  dees  not  square  with  tHe  material 
facts  of  s^ensory  experience  '  "Fait  i  Is  vision- 
ary." says  the  man  who  believes  only  what  he 
wes  "Faith  never  made  a  doUa  . "  aay  the 
hard-bollrd  men  of  trade  "Faitli  Is  Just  a 
Word  to  name  an  impossible  mysticism 
the  sensual  pleasure  lover.  "Fajth 
etupidlty  of  crackpot*."  says  the 
hoards  his  gold  and.  Scroogelike.  (Jcire-^.'^es  his 
unopened  money  bag 

And  yet  I  make  bold  to  say  th 
was  ever  accomplished  In  the 
through  faith.  The  Pilgrim  Fatfcers  would 
never  have  re.iched  Plymouth  R' ck  It  they 
had  cowardly  turned  a^lde  from  th"  bleak 
and  raging  waters  of  the  ocean  Ir  their  frail 
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ahip  If  through  the  wretched  col 
Forge.  Washington  had  had  no  filth  In  the 
sub.imJty  of  his  cause,  there  ni  ver  would 
h.HV.'  been  an  America.  If  there  had  not  been 
r  i.'.'i  In  the  pie.^t  soul  of  Jeffenon  we  might 
never  have  heard  and  been  bcnefitid  by  thise 
solemnly  true  words  writtt^n  tn 
Street:  "We  hold  these  truths  io 
evident"  If  Columbus  had  no  fi.ith  In  hs 
truth,  there  might  never  have  b>cn  a  new 
eprch  In  the  history  of  clvllizaticn. 
Mo.-es  had  brcn  deterred  by  tt  e 
whcm  he  led  and  by  the  Impxjrsib  Uty  of  the 
era,  the  whole  history  of  the  w>jrld  lould  have 
been  changed 

And  so  I  say  to  our  generation,  engulfed 
In  a  catastrophe  of  Its  own  m.akin; — itj  own 
making  because  it  Ignored  God  -we  must 
believe  In  the  humaneness  of  our  humanity. 
In  the  freedom  of  the  soul.  In  th»  unalien- 
able rights  with  which  we  are  e  idowed  by 
our  Creator.  In  the  d-^mocracy  w  jlch  guar- 
antees equal  opportunity,  frecdon  and  dlg- 
1  rich  and  to  poor,  to  em  )lover  and 

t  0.   to  white  and  black,  to   Christian 

and  Jew,  to  stranger  and  home  b<irn  alike 
If  we  are  to  win.  The  survivals  cf  the  pre- 
Dark  Ages  have  no  faith  save  that  the  race 
Is  to  the  swift  and  the  batt'."  •-  "-.e  strong. 
when    the   swift   h»ve   been  .    bv    the 

patient,  and  the  strong  have  ti 
by  the  determined.  He  who  r..;: 
the  unconquerable  lessons  of   tctfel   history. 

One  does  not  Und  certamtv  rr.:  rf '.v  bv  r'jle 
of  thumb.     One  does  not  ft:    !  t 
reason  or  feeling  or  cognu:c:.      A. 
siiowed   us   the  paradoxes  C    :• 
e\yi:-;;r>  a  moving  arrow  rt   ><^   : 
ko  1    :.^  as  anything  U  c;.t»  .i:.^  .. 


TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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it  nothing 
vorld    save 


place  It  Is  at  rest,  but  a  moving  arrow  Is  at 
each  r.icme'nt  In  one  place  alone;  therefore 
It  Is  at  rest  at  *.he  moment  and  at  every 
moment  In  Its  flight — or  that  Achilles  could 
never  overtake  the  tortoise.  Tennyson  tells 
us  In  Ws  In  Memc  rlam  that  he  did  not  find 
Gcd  ihruush  ratia::..l  e.xperience: 

*I  found  Him  not  In  world  or  sun 
Or  enclcs  wing,  or  insect's  eye; 
Nor  through  the  questions  men  may  try 
The  ptuy  cobwebs  we  have  spun. 

A  w,\rmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part 
And  like  a  m:»n  In  wrath  the  he»rt 
S'.ood  up  and  unswer'd   I  have  lelt."  " 

Ch  how  fatuous  is  our  belief  in  reality. 
You  cannot  even  define  it.  Your  tooth  aches. 
Anesthetize  the  nerve  and  the  tooth  aches 
no  more.  Wxs  It  the  tooth  that  ached  or 
only  the  brain?  Take  away  from  the  world 
all  the  qualities  you  put  Into  It  by  your 
thinking  and  nothing  whatever  remains. 

The  Psalmist  was  right.  Reason  often 
fail.",  for  we  do  not  live  in  a  rational  world. 
Faith  Is  the  one  attribute  that  never,  never 
fails. 

Gcd  Is  with  the  righteous  generation,  and 
despite  all  the  changes  of  history,  the  bleat- 
ings  cf  fools  and  the  savageries  of  the  gang- 
sters of  Central  Europe,  there  can  be  but 
cne  end.  Assyria  and  Rome  conquered  the 
Near  East — and  they  are  dead,  while  the  word 
spoken  on  the  conquered  soil  is  deathless. 

Napoleon  conqviered  Europe  and  devastated 
its  soil,  and  he  died  an  exile  on  a  bleak  and 
desolate  isle.  Lincoln  was  scorned  and 
beaten  as  no  martyr  ever  was.  They  called 
him  a  baboon,  ignorant,  a  comet  of  Satan. 
Lincoln  wrote  to  Greeley:  "My  paramount 
object  in  this  struggle  Is  to  save  the  Union 
and  not  to  save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I 
could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any 
slave.  I  would  do  It;  if  I  could  save  it  by 
ficesng  all  the  slaves.  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I 
could  save  It  by  freeing  some  and  leaving 
others  alone.  I  would  also  do  that."  He  saved 
his  Nation  by  faith  In  his  cause,  and  he  is  an 
Immortal  saint.  And  so  runs  tht  tale  of  his- 
tory fiom  age  to  age.  This  day  can  be  no 
exception  if  there  be  a  God  in  the  heavens — 
and  there  Is. 

We  .stand,  as  tt  were,  behind  a  mountain 
watching  for  the  sun  to  arise  and  shine.  No 
one  knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  Tne 
pessimist  sees  no  hope.  Tlie  military  strate- 
gist tells  us  the  war  will  last  for  years,  and  the 
hopeless  believe  them.  Some  have  said  we 
might  lose,  and  some  have  said  we  have 
already  lost.  Aside  from  propaganda,  the 
vaticinations  are  bom  of  uncertainty  and 
lack  of  faith — and  sometimes  of  knowledge. 
What  age  has  been  without  its  Nebuchad- 
nezzars,  its  Sargous,  Its  Caesars,  its  Xerxes, 
its  Genghis  Khans,  its  AttUas.  Its  Napoleons? 
So  long  as  nations  are  based  on  treachery  and 
territorial  aggressions,  so  long  as  they  have 
no  moral  idealisms,  so  long  as  the  prophets 
are  scc.Ted  at  and  scourged,  so  long  as  the 
spirit  o-  true  religion  is  abs«»nt  from  history, 
so  loi'.g  w  ill  these  accursed  murderers  arise  to 
mock  at  cur  own  lack  of  faith  In  our  spiritual 
platforms. 

But  given  an  America  with  moral  outlook, 
with  righteous  indignation,  with  patriotic 
faith  Ir.  the  inevitability  of  righteousness — 
and  no  mastodon  from  cut  the  cavern  of 
heil  car.  ever  triumph  over  tis.  The  end  of 
our  trial  is  scon  to  come,  because  the  faith 
of  an  honest.  God-inspired,  freedom-loving 
people  V.-111  win. 

Your  son  Is  In  the  service.  He  is  the  most 
preclGUii  treasxire  of  your  home.  You  have 
put  all  your  hope  In  his  future.  You  have 
hung  on  every  motion  of  his  heart  and  life. 
You  wi:rked  and  amassed  for  him.  You 
dreamed  cf  what  would  be  his  birthright  In 
achievement,  honor,  and  character.  You 
built  up  your  own  hopes  of  happiness  on  his 
happmesa.    You  saw  him  climbing  the  hUl. 


And  now  you  give  him  to  the  mercies  of 
battle.  Some  have  already  fought  their  last 
heroic  flght.  What  Is  to  be  your  son's  fate 
Is  the  load  with  which  you  go  to  your  bed 
at  night.  But  it  he  goes  not,  if  others  go 
not,  if  the  Nation  has  nurtured  no  bravery 
and  no  love  of  country,  then  life  will  not  b« 
worth  the  living  anywhere.  God  has  called 
him  to  country's  duty  and  civilization's  cause. 
The  rest  is  In  H:s  hands.  If  j-ou  have  faith, 
our  millions  of  toys  wiU  win.  Foi  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  hath  spoken. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C -nRGE  M   GRANT 

i_F  a:  MiAN:.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  17. 1942 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  read  the  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  on  amending 
the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act 
of  1940  by  providing  for  the  extension  of 
liability  to  those  young  men  of  18  and 
19  years  of  age.  I  have  also  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  debate. 

This  legislation  Is  requested  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  War.  and  the 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 
The  amendment  provides  that: 

Any  person  who,  while  pursuing  a  course 
of  Instruction  at  a  high  school  or  similar  in- 
stitution of  learning  is  ordered  to  report  for 
Induction  under  this  act  during  the  la?t  half 
of  the  academic  year  at  such  school  or  insti- 
tution, shall,  upon  his  request,  have  his 
Induction  under  this  act  postponed  until  the 
end  of  such  academic  year. 

I  am  glad  that  this  deferment  is  to  be 
granted  those  in  school.  At  the  same 
time  those  engaged  in  necessary  agricul- 
tural production  should  also  be  deferred. 
I  realize  that  the  deferment  of  necessary 
agricultural  workers  is  largely  within  the 
discretion  of  the  local  draft  board.  These 
local  boards  are  composed  of  patriotic 
citizens  who  are  giving  a  lot  of  their  time 
without  compensation.  In  my  opinion, 
they  are  doing  a  good  job.  Some  may 
criticize  their  actions  in  particular  cases, 
but  under  our  system  of  democr.itic  gov- 
ernment the  set-up  of  local  boards  is  the 
proper  and  right  way  to  handle  the  mat- 
ter. I  hope  that  the  Director  ol  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  will  work  out  some 
fair  and  equitable  basis  for  those  engaged 
In  agriculture. 

I  am  sure  that  this  body  woiild  lower 
the  draft  age  even  below  18  if  it  was  con- 
vinced that  this  was  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  this  war.  We  all 
know  that  a  person  cannot  be  riven  too 
much  military  training.  These  boys  cov- 
ered by  this  amendment  should  be  given 
a  minimum  of  12  months'  intensive  train- 
ing. We  cannot  spend  too  muci  money 
for  the  necessary  equipment  lor  their 
protection  and  welfare. 

The  War  Department  has  signified  its 
Intention  of  giving  those  within  this  new 
age  group  this  training  before  they  are 
moved  out  of  this  continent.  We  all 
hope,  and  sincerely  trust,  that  the  war 
will  have  ended  before  any  person  cov- 


ercd  by  this  new  legislation  has  to  be 
placed  in  combat  duty. 

r>  ■  mg  the  last  World  War  m  'v  v.]f": 
v.L.L  icnt  abroad  who  had  rot  had  -u:!; 
cient  military  training.  I  ^r.x  h npeful 
that  this  legislation  wi'l  ;■:  ',  :  :  i!  t  n-- 
cessity  of  ."^tich  nc.  ii:-  i-  :,■■  !,.k'  i:  ;:: 
thiswa:'  W  .r:  •i^u.vax  i- t:\:  ii  i!i  : .  :"it  from 
what  U   w.i>  V,   u-   ;u  A   ■v.,,-1    ',::■:   l',- 

Inneor  prnb  h:>  :r::;  r-  '  r  en  :,■  w... 
':  :,  :,  :\-'  l,.  ^'>■  .i:;y  (  '-..aice  Willi  the 
,  iiciiiy  !;;>  t;;  ;  :  bt  w  , ,  ti'-'i^f^d  and 
equipp'''.;.  'I  ^'  V*';r  Dt.u'v.i  •:{  :-:.i:es 
that  it  vs ::;  I)'  :•.-  pi  ;-'"v  t.>  .see  tlKit  Uiese 
newsi'iic;'    -  d:-   >";'^':'.  ■il'u'-  training 

No  one  k:.-'.v^  u:  /  t.ir,  ::  a  ■vvill 
bring  forth.  The  yovah  of  ih;s  Nation 
has  already  responded  in  ]^rc^'  measure 
to  their  country's  call  M  ■.  v  13-  and  19- 
year-olds  are  now  in  service.  They  will 
meet  this  challenge  to  their  country's 
liberty. 

This  bill  is  far  from  perfect.  This 
House  has  not  discharged  its  full  respon- 
sibility. We  must  not  stop  here.  Other 
legislation  throwing  protection  around 
these  boys  must  be  enacted. 


S.i 


eri.ve  jtrxA't  at.;. 


i.d  Training  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  R^^!ARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUG!]ST  H.  ANDRESEN 

^  .     ■  ■  :  N  NESGTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  17,  1942 

Mr.  AUGUST  H  ANDRESEN.  M: 
Speaker,  I  and  all  other  Members  ol  the 
House  are  greatly  disturbed  over  the  de- 
mand for  the  drafting  of  18-  and  19-year- 
old  young  men  into  the  Army.  The  Pres- 
ident, who  is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  the  ranking  officials 
in  the  War  Department  claim  that  young 
men  of  this  age  are  necessary  to  win  the 
war.  From  the  meager  information 
placed  before  us,  we  know  that  our  coun- 
try is  not  meeting  with  ,«;ucce?s  in  the  war 
effort.  As  far  as  we  in  Congre.'=.s  are  con- 
cerned, we  cannot  permit  such  a  situa- 
tion to  continue.  We  must  and  will  do 
our  part  to  win. 

Speaking  for  my.self,  I  definitely  feel 
that  boys  of  18  and  19,  if  called  into  serv- 
ice, should  be  given  at  least  12  months' 
training  before  being  called  for  combat 
duty.  Frankly.  I  do  not  favor  calling  this 
age  group  unless  there  is  extreme  ur- 
gency. The  President  and  Secretary  of 
War  seriously  advise  us  that  there  is  such 
Bn  emergency  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  it  is  urgent.  Irrespective  of  our  per- 
sonal views,  we  are  compelled  to  rely 
upon  the  opinions  expressed  by  those  in 
chirge  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

While  the  Chief  of  Staff  has  definitely 
stated  that  1  year's  training  will  be  given 
the  boys  in  this  age  class.  I  would  prefer 
to  have  such  a  provision  in  the  law  placed 
there  by  Congress.  However,  the  gag 
rule  provided  by  the  majority  party  will 
preclude  the  consideration  of  such  an 
amendment.  A  gag  rule  should  not  be 
resorted  to  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with 
the  lives  of  American  citizens. 


Under  ihc  circumstances  we  are  forced 
to  rely  upon  and  trust  War  Department 
officials  and  the  President  that  they  will 
stand  by  their  promLse  that  no  American 
I  r:  i:   will  be  used  for  combat  duty 

il  iioi  ;  :  r  trained,  unless  in  an  ex- 
treme { '.:r  1  - '  :i;"y, 

I  recognize  that  this  bill  will  become 
n  I'^rv.  but  in  all  fairness  to  the  mothers 
;,:  :  lathers  of  the  18-  and  19-year-old 
y^  ■  n  :;  h:  i  '  •  \  unp  men  thera- 
sei\ ■-:■■■,  111''  i;i.ii:i:....i  'A  the  committee 
should  offer  a  committee  amendment 
giving  th'  TI  i:  '•  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
question  <  .  ;.  months'  training,  at  least, 
before  these  boys  are  placed  on  active 
combat  duty. 


Itaiians  Ncl  Kncmios 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  ALFRED  F  BE^TZR 

Of   NEW    VUBJi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  17.  1942 

Mr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
herein  editorials  from  recent  is.sues  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  and  the  Buffalo 
Courier  Express.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  com- 
menting on  the  Government's  decision  to 
remove  from  the  classification  of  enemy 
aliens  the  600.000  unnaturalized  Itahans 
In  this  country.  Tlie  Attorney  General's 
decision  has  met  with  widespread  ap- 
proval, and  his  statement  was  a  great 
compliment  to  the  Italian-American 
people.  Surely  their  loyalty  to  America 
cannot  be  questioned  when  one  consid- 
ers the  nearly  500,000  Italian-American 
boys  who  are  fighting  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  our  own  boys,  carrjing  out  their 
traditional  enterprise  and  courage,  effec- 
tively meeting  every  force  that  the  enemy 
has  hurled  at  them. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News] 

PTALIANS   NOT   ENEMIES 

Tlie  Government's  decision  to  remove  the 
600  000  unnaturalized  Italians  in  this  country 
from  the  classification  of  "enemy  aliens"  Is 
at  once  a  recognition  of  the  loyalty  of  this 
group  and  a  resotuiding  .slap  In  the  face  of 
MusscUni  and  his  Fascist  banditti.  It  Is,  of 
course,  technically  a  fact  that  the  United 
States  Is  at  war  with  Italy,  but  there  Is  no 
such  war  In  the  hearts  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Italian  and  American  peoples  whose 
cultural  traditions  and  libertarian  aspira- 
tions have  mingled  throughout  their  common 
history.  For  more  than  a  century  America 
has  been  a  land  of  economic  promise  to  rail- 
lions  of  Italian  immigrants  and  the  loyal 
American  citizens  who  are  their  descendants. 
In  the  first  World  War  Americans  and  Ital- 
ians were  comrades  in  arms  against  the  same 
enemies  of  freedom  who  today  would  destroy 
civilization  In  their  grasp  for  world  power. 

It  may  be  that  at  one  time  many  Italians 
In  America  were  impressed  by  Mussolini's 
glittering  pretensions  to  have  created  a  mod- 
ern rennis.-ance  cf  Italy — with  trains  run- 
ning on  time,  the  Pontine  marshes  drained, 
and  an  empire  won  in  Africa.  But  that  time 
has  long  since  past.  Revealed  as  an  empty 
braggart,  a  toady  for  Nazi  terrorism,  and  a 
betrayer  of  Italy's  honor,  he  Inspires  only 
loathing  among  true  Italians,  whether  in 
America  or  their  homeland.    As  for  American 


citlrens  of  lUUan  descent  »nd  naturalised 
Italian-Americans,  their  loyalty  to  this  coun- 
try 18  unquestioned.  Even  among  the  600.000 
unnaturalized  Italians,  It  has  been  found 
necessary  to  intern  only  238  for  suspected 
disloyalty.  No  doubt  the  authorities  will 
maintain  vigilance,  but  In  the  circiunstances 
the  branding  of  a  group  so  palpably  aaalml- 
lated  to  American  lam  as  enemies  was  In  tbo 
nature  ol  an  anomaly. 

• 

[From  the  Buffalo  Courter-lxpress  of  October 
14.  iMai 

ITALIAN   AUXNS  LOTAL 

In  aniiouiiclng  recently  that  effective  next 
Monday  luhan  aliens  would  no  longer  "be 
classed  as  alien  enemies  t>ecau9e  from  that 
time  on  the  exoneration  which  they  have  so 
well  earned  will  be  granted  them."  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  Unlte^d  States,  Francis 
Blddle,  presented  some  figures  demonstrat- 
ing the  loyalty  of  Italian  aliens  to  this  Nation. 
Under  the  unprecedented  exercise  of  war- 
time vigilance.  Blddle  said,  his  ofBce  had 
Investigated  all  Italian  aliens  residing  in  the 
United  States.  "We  find."  he  added,  "that 
out  of  a  total  of  600.000  persons  there  has 
been  cause  to  intern  only  228.  or  fewer  than 
one-twentieth  of  1  percent." 

Through  the  action  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, there  has  been  recommended  to  Con- 
gress the  enactment  of  a  bill  which  would 
grant  citizenship  to  an  alien,  otherwise 
eligible,  without  the  taking  of  the  literacy 
test,  provided  he  is  50  years  old  or  older  and 
provided  he  came  to  the  United  States  be- 
fore July  1,  1924,  and  has  lived  In  this  country 
continuously  since.  This  removes,  Blddle 
said,  the  greatest  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  citizenship  for  a  large  number  of  the 
older  generations  of  Italians.  He  estimated 
that  some  200,000  would  be  affected  by  the 
new  law. 

It  Is  not  likely  that  many  Americans  ever 
considered  Italian  aliens  as  otherwise  than 
loyal  to  this  Nation,  but  In  the  event  that 
there  were  any  lingering  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  some,  the  facu  and  figures  presented  by 
the  Attorney  General,  who  is  In  a  position 
to  know  whereof  he  speaks,  should  serve  to 
dispel  them. 

The  average  American  is  cognizant  of  the 
love  of  freedom  that  resides  in  the  hearts  of 
Italians  everywhere.  Americans  have  long 
known  that  a  great  number  of  the  people  cf 
Italy  have  never  been  enthusiastic  about 
fascism,  since  fascism  entails  rigid  control  of 
the  lives  of  the  people  by  the  state  and  even 
seeks  to  mold  the  minds  of  the  youth  cf 
the  land  with  the  purpose  of  making  them 
puppets  of  the  state. 

The  action  of  the  Attorney  General,  taken 
after  due  Investigation  proper  to  a  govern- 
ment engaged  in  war.  demonstrates  anew 
the  inherent  sense  of  Justice  residing  in  this 
Government,  and  jts  desire  to  free  from  any 
stigma  those  who  have  shown  their  loyalty 
to  this  Nation.  When  the  news  cf  this  action 
becomes  known  in  Italy,  it  should  serve  to 
Impress  the  freedom-loving  people  of  that 
nation. 


A  Tribi.; 


\n. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCiS  R.  SJlilfi 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  17.  1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  inexprfs&tbk'  satas- 
factlon  that  I  read  In  the  nr«|*prrs 


r 


bi 


records 


thai  liif  Prc-idcnt.  on  Ocio'oci 
decorated    a  member   of   the 
marine  "in  recognition  of  a  form 
that  is  just  as  important  as  that 
by  the  men  on  fighting  shipt;." 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact 
uas  a  young  man  of  my  own 
Pennsylvania  who  thus  recei\ed 
lion's    first    Merchant    Marine 
guished  Service  Medal  for  hero; 
is  only  one  of  thousands  of  these 
who  deserve  medal?,  for  such 
experiences  are  be;ng  enccuntf-r 
by  these  brave  men  who  sail  the 
SI "  ".'^-mfested  seas.    Yci 

\::  i.g.     Every  seaman  who 

a  shjp  today  knows  he  is  lock: 
in  the  face.     He  may  be  blew 
when   hi5   vessel  is  hit,  or   he 
in  a  flaming  sea  of  oil.    If  he 
torpedoinj?  he  must  spend  days 
in  a  flim-y  lifeboat,  ridden  with 
and  thirst.   •"     "      to  be  ' 
seme  distan'  i  or  in  :•. 

his  nerves  shattered,  his  body  ' 
«r:  •  d.  Thousands  havf 
V.  .  I  or  Mpoited  missing,  a 
are  known  to  have  lost  the^r  hv 
thousands  have  been  stranded 
the  world.  Those  who  ccme 
on  pRain. 

The  members  of  our  merchan; 
are  contributing   to    our 
effort  thfir  proportionate  .<^hare 
power   and   skill.     Their 
thiit    they    are    demonstrating 
patriotism  equal  to  that  of  an 
of  our  armtxl  forces.    They  ari 
ins  a  service  to  the  United 
her  allies  without  which  there 

^  no  hope  of  the  final  and  compl 
that  will  be  ours;  for  it  is  the 
deliver   the  vital   supplie 
cine,  and  ammunition,  to  the 
fields  of  battle.    Without  these 
our   flKhtinc:   forces   could    not 
These  seamen  conscitute  the  U 
twe?n  our  industrial  front  and 
ing  front.     They  risk  their  liv 
to  carry  on.     The   morale  of 
chant  seamen  is  an  indispens 
of  victory. 

Yet  in  the  exigency  of  the  hour 
neglected  until  very  recently  to 
recognition   to  this  group  of 
form  the  most  important  link  in 
for  the  preservation  of  free 
have    been    aptly    referred    to 
unsung  heroes  of  the  war 
instance:  The  father  of  a  mem 
merchant  marine.   Mr.  Daniel 
sen.  of  754  Ea^^t  Madison  Str 
delphia.  recently  told  me  that 
D?.niel  Haagensen.  Jr..  was  or) 
thant  ship  en  route  to  the  port 
mansk.  Russia.    The  ship  was  t 

-and   this   young  seaman   was 
injv.red.     The  family,  not  hear 
him  for  m.ore  than  2  month 
their  son  up  as  lost.     However 
since  returned  home  and  is  reci 
so  that  he  may  return  to  di 
flag -raising     ceremony     hone. 
men  in  the  armed  services  y 
gensen.  hnvin::;  no  badge  of  i 
tion.  was  called  a  ".Niacker"  by 
in  the  audience.    I  am  glad  to  s 
due  to  the  aixjused  interest  of  t 
such  incidents   will   not   recur 
upon   making   an   investigalion 
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found  that  as  a  result  of  growing  public 
sentiment  an  organization  known  as  the 
United  Seamen's  Service  has  just  been 
formed.  The  service  is  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration sponsored  by  the  Government 
and  dedicated  to  the  provision  of  health 
and  recreational  facilities  for  merchant 
seamen  here  and  abroad.  In  addition  to 
the  many  benefits  provided  through  the 
establishment  of  reception  centers,  the 
United  Seamen's  Service  is  providing 
badges  bearing  the  letters  "U.  S.  S.," 
which  will  be  a  means  of  identifying  the 
members  of  our  merchant  marine 
throughout  the  world. 

Let  us  salute  the  valiant  members  of 
our  merchant  marine. 


Drafting  18-  and  19- Year-Old  Men  for  the 
Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


NEW    JERSEY 


VEPxTON 


IN  the:  house  of  representatives 
Saturday.  Cctcber  17,  1942 

Mr.  'WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  one  in  this  House 
v.ho  does  not  recognize  the  sacrifice  in- 
volved in  this  m?a.sure.  War  cannot  be 
fought  in  these  days  without  great  sacri- 
fice. It  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
tiio.se  who  will  be  affected  by  it.  It  is 
lik'jwise  of  tremendous  and  overwhelm- 
ing concern  to  the  future  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  forci- 
bly pointed  out  to  the  country  by  the 
President  in  his  recent  address  on  last 
Monday  night.  He  said  in  that  address 
that  the  lowering  of  the  draft  age  was 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  country'.  Immediately  thereafter 
this  legislation  was  introduced  to  meet 
that  exi.sting  necessity. 

The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  met 
promptly  and  commenced  consideration 
of  the  matter.  The  highest-ranking  of- 
ficers in  the  Army  appeared  before  the 
committee.  They  presented  the  facts  and 
figures  that  proved  the  necessity.  No  one 
can  doubt  their  patriotism,  their  knowl- 
edge cf  all  the  existing  conditions,  nor 
their  desire  to  wage  a  successftil  war. 
The  viewpoint  they  expressed  had  sup- 
porting data.  It  was  overwhelming. 
There  was  no  partisan  or  other  division 
in  the  committee.  To  a  man.  Repub- 
licans as  well  as  Democrats,  the  commit- 
tee reported  the  bill  to  the  House  with  a 
recommendation  that  it  pass.  This 
unanimous  action  not  only  indicates  the 
unquest  loned  need  but  also  the  unanimity 
among  Republicans  and  Democrats  to 
win  the  war  and  make  cur  victory  com- 
plete ar.d  decisive. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  initiat- 
ing legislation  of  this  character  rests  with 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief  of 
our  armies  and  his  military  advisers. 
They  have  facts  and  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions that  we  do  not  have.  We  lock  to 
them  to  lead  us  to  victory.  That  is  their 
heavy  responsibility.    It  is  our  duty  in  an 


hour  such  as  this  to  .support  and  .sustain 
them  whenever  and  in  whatever  way  it  is 
In  our  power. 

Likewise,  the  responsibility  of  tiaining 
these  young  men  is  upon  the  Commander 
in  Chief  and  his  military  leaders.  It  will 
be  done  wisely  and  with  due  regard  to  all 
the  necessary  elements  to  be  considered. 
They  have  given  assurance  that  these 
young  men  will  be  properly  and  rde- 
quately  equipped  for  the  service  cf  their 
country.  The  gentleman  from  Ne'v  York 
(Mr.  W.^DSWORTHI  has  made  plain  that 
they  have  given  assurance  that  they  will 
observe  the  requirements  of  the  respon- 
sibility placed  upon  them  as  a  result  of 
the  calling  of  these  young  men.  and  that 
they  will  faithfully  discharge  the  r  obli- 
gation to  the  Nation,  the  people,  and 
these  boys  in  the  manner  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  them  to  do. 

With  full  appreciation  of  the  sacrifice 
that  it  means  there  is  no  other  action  this 
House  can  take  under  the  circumstances, 
we  must  respond  to  the  call  that  comes 
from  the  Commander  in  Chief  based 
upon  the  opinions  and  knowledge  of  the 
military  leaders.  I  am  confident  that 
they  know  the  need  far  better  th;in  any 
cf  us.  Furthermore,  we  can  readily  as- 
sume that  they  also  have  many  facts 
and  knowledge  of  conditions  that  they 
cannot  give  in  detail  at  this  time.  To  do 
so  would  give  help  to  the  enemy  that  no 
patriotic  American  would  expect. 

We  must  win  the  war.  We  cannot  do 
it  by  withholding  any  help  that  our  lead- 
ers say  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  this  terrible  confict  will 
be  ended  with  victory  for  our  cause  be- 
fore it  is  necessary  for  any  of  these  young 
men  to  be  called  into  combat.  But  by  no 
act  or  vote  of  mine  would  be  wiling  to 
weaken  or  handicap  our  leaders  in  waging 
a  successful  war.  Our  freedom  is  at 
stake.  To  retain  it  we  must  all  be  willing 
to  make  necessary  sacrifices. 

I  shall  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill 
believing  that  thereby  I  am  strengthen- 
ing and  making  more  certain  and  secure 
our  national  safety. 


Nelson  .\.  Rockefeller-  v  R.  )     ;      .!  J- S 
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EXreNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   -Mi,  BLOOM 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Saturday.  Octcbcr  17,  1942 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
■  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reccrd.  I 
include  the  following  article  abcut  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  by  Arthur  Krock,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Oc- 
tober 16.  194?.  entitled  "A  Rcportorial  Job 
That  Was  Well  Done"; 

NELSON  A.   ROCKEFELLEU — A   P.EPOr.TORIAL    JCB 
THAT  WAS  WELL  DONE 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

W.\SHTNGTON.  Octcbcr  15  — .».cccunts  that 
have  been  tricic^ling  into  the  United  States  of 
the  lecent  activities  of  Nelson  A.  RockcfeUer 
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In  South  America  express  the  opiuion  that 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Amencan  Affairs 
performed  a  most  useful  function  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  officials,  industrial  and  labor  lead- 
ers, and  the  generality  of  the  plain  people  he 
met  in  the  countries  visited.  This  function 
was  not  explained  in  the  press  dispatches  or 
in  any  public  reports  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
made  since  his  return. 

What  the  Coordinator  appears  to  have  done 
was  to  give  to  the  South  Americans  the  clear- 
est e.rplanatlon  they  have  had  of  the  war 
economy  in  the  United  States  and  its  present 
and  probable  relation  to  tlie  problem  of  supply 
to  our  friends  and  allies  on  the  southern 
continent.  Ke  also  furnished  them  with 
counsel  on  their  own  problems  of  industrial 
conversion,  which  oiler  a  threat  of  widespread 
unemployment  and  a  heavy  depression  ele- 
ment in  a  boom  situation. 

The  boom  in  South  America  springs  from 
the  same  causes  that  have  encouraged  it  In 
the  United  States  and  calls  for  regulation  and 
adjustment  through  liigh  taxes,  forced  sav- 
ings, price  control,  and  other  anti-inflation 
measures.  But  here  unemployment  has  not 
seriously  threatened  because  of  tlie  heavy  de- 
gree of  industrial  conversion  from  peace  to 
war.  the  size  of  the  Army  and  Nav^.  and  the 
huge  civilian  Government  pay  roll.  In  Latin 
America  lack  of  imported  materials  and  short- 
aces  in  shipping  from  the  United  States  have 
been  among  a  number  of  factors  which  have 
made  the  problem  harder  to  solve.  Also  the 
southern  nations  came  to  an  emergency  status 
much  later  than  we  did. 

One  report  reaching  here  relates  how.  at 
Sao  Paulo,  in  Brazil.  Mr.  Rockefeller  took  up 
the  conversion  problem.  He  found  industry 
there  properly  proud  over  a  record  of  one  new 
house  every  4  minutes,  but  disturbed  over  in- 
ability to  Import  steel  plates  for  a  vital  unit 
of  the  armament  program.  He  Inquired 
whether  they  were  still  turning  out  bathtubs 
and  lighting"  fixtures  and  they  said  "yes."  He 
then  remarked  that  a  lighting  fixture  prob- 
ably could  net  even  be  bought  by  a  private 
citizen  in  the  United  States,  and  told  how 
William  L.  Batt,  vice  chairman  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  had  to  shop  for  a  week 
before  he  could  buy  a  bicycle  pump. 

This  was  a  tactful  sermon  on  conversion 
and  the  sUict  limitation  of  ordinary  civilian 
goods.  And  it  is  said  to  have  been  taken  In 
good  pan.  And  at  Sao  Pp.ulo  and  el.scwhere, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  is  reported  to  have  defined 
the  North  American  war  production  and  al- 
locations problem  in  a  way  to  assure  the 
South  Americans  that  they  were  not  being 
denied  any  supplies  that  could  be  sent  to 
them  without  imperiling  thc'  general  defense 
and  bcUigcrent  power  of  the  entire  heml- 
£p^ere. 

•'Tlie  promises  we  made  you."  he  Is  quoted 
by  one  Brazilian  euditor  as  having  said,  "were 
made  sincerely  and  In  complete  good  faith. 
We  are  not  able  at  the  moment  to  fu'fill  them 
wholly.  A  rapid  succession  of  grave  events 
has  moved  the  war  too  swiftly  in  a  scope  that 
coul  not  be  anticipated  when  the  promises 
were  made.  But  we  will  do  our  best.  And 
whatever  we  must  reserve  for  ourselves  will 
be  used  In  your  defense  as  well  as  cur  own." 
That  Is  straight  talk,  and  also  true.  No 
longer  can  a  military  strategist  or  political 
thinker  be  found  in  Washington  who  believes 
the  United  States  can  afford,  for  the  sake  of 
our  Immediate  security,  to  lose  to  the  Axis  a 
fraction  of  popular  support  or  a  foot  of  land 
in  South  America. 

Censorship  of  outgoing  dispatches,  consid- 
ered necessary  In  these  times  because  of  the 
Axis  grapevines  In  the  southern  continent. 
has  had  the  unavoidable  effect  of  sending  to 
Latin  America  an  Incomplete  picture  of  mat- 
ters here,  which  naturally  has  produced  con- 
fusion. Interpretation,  particularly  on  the 
radio,  has  been  resUlcted,  and  Government 
prcpag.inda,  however  truthful,  will  never 
carry  the  same  conviction  as  news  and  ccm- 


meut  liidepLUcienlly  conceived.  TheicK.:c 
the  appearance  of  a  good  and  well-informed 
reporter,  which  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's role  during  his  Journey,  was  especially 
serviceable  at  the  present  time. 

In  these  same  accounts  of  his  wanderings, 
which  have  Just  reached  Washington,  the 
statement  is  general  that  the  Coordinator 
found  in  South  America  the  most  intense 
popular  enthusiasni  for  the  cause  of  the 
United  Nations,  especially  in  Brazil,  which 
had  declared  war  only  a  few  days  before. 
This  can  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  Latin 
temperament,  which  goes  into  anything  with 
fervor,  in  part  to  a  physical  love  of  the  native 
soil.  Eut  insofar  as  this  enthusiasm  extends 
to  association  with  the  North  American  ally, 
much  of  it  must  be  credited  to  the  superb 
achievemenu  in  good-neighbor  policy  cf  the 
President,  Secretary  Hull,  and  Under  Secre- 
tary Welles.  The  comity  for  which  they  long 
have  labored  is  proving  itself  in  a  severe  test. 

While  he  was  In  Brazil  Mr.  Rockefeller  may 
have  heard  of  a  condition  existing  in  the 
great  naval  shipyard  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  whicii 
illustrates  how  devotedly  the  people  have 
gone  to  war.  The  management  is  actually 
having  very  great  diraculty  in  preventing  the 
v.orknen  from  exhausting  themselves  with 
long  hours — sometimes  13  a  day — so  eager 
are  they  to  get  on  with  the  Job. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

i.GN.  FREO  E!IM;LlY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  Octcbcr  17, 1942 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remaiks  in  the  REconD,  I  include  the 
following  radio  address  to  be  delivered  by 
me  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, over  Station  W£00,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  Simday.  October  18. 
1942: 

Mr.    BRADLrr.  The    week     before    last    it 
was  my  pleasure  to  discuss  the  outstanding 
work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
In   outwitting   the   German    Gestapo.     It    Is 
my  happy  privilege  to  have  with  me  at  this 
time  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,   Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  luvestigation.  whose  ca- 
reer  has   been   devoted    to   making   America 
more  secure.     Mr.  Hoover  has  consented  to 
answer  a  few  questions  concerning  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  during 
the  war  which  I  am  sure  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan will  find  most  interesting.     One  of  the 
few  native  Washlngtonians — for  he  was  born, 
reared,  and  educated  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— Edgar  Hoover  has  become  a  symbol 
of  quiet  efficiency  and  law  and  order  to  the 
Nation.    He  entered  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice   as    a    clerk    in    1917    and   with   proven 
ability  he  has  served  creditably  as  a  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General.  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, and  in  1924  was  appointed  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  by 
Chief  Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone,  who  then  was 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
The  crook,  foreign  spy,  and  would-be  sabo- 
teur  fear    the    G-men— the    loyal,    patriotic 
American   citizens   respect    and   back   them. 
Thus  it  is  a  pleasure  to  ask  my  friend  of 
many  j-ears  to  tell  the  citizens  of  Michigan 
and  the  Soo  Just  what  the  Federal  Bureau 
of   Investigation   Is  doing   in  this   hour   of 
emergency. 


Mr.  Hoover.  I  am  proud  to  Join  you  in  this 
program.  Congressman  Bradley.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  read  a  copy  of  your  very  able 
talk  of  2   weeks  ago,  with   a  great   deal   of 
Interest,  for  we  are  all  united  In  one  common 
aim — to  protect  our  democracy  against  the 
ever-present  onslaught  of  the  criminal  ele- 
ments and  foreign  spies  and  saboteurs,  who 
would  break  down   the  structure  which  we 
believe    in,  and   will   flght   and   die   to   pre- 
serve.    America  has  a  tremendous  Job  to  do. 
It   calls   for   absolute    unity,   constant    vigi- 
lance, determined  industry,  and  deepest  In- 
tegrity throughout  our  great  Nation.    Three 
years  ago  our  President,  sensing  the  condi- 
tions which  we  have  today,  wisely  commis- 
sioned the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
a  civilian  bureau,  as  the  coordinating  agency 
and  clearinghouse  of  Internal  security  mat- 
ters.   Since  that  time  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  worked  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  Intelligence  Services   and   all   law   en- 
forcement agencies  in  a  smooth-running  co- 
operation cf  effort  toward  assurins  Internal 
security  to  the  Nation.     As  hostilities  broke 
out  abroad  in  1939 — the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation's    mobilization    plan    for    law- 
enforcement  officers  was  placed  Into  action. 
The    result — America    today    has    a    civUian 
army  of   over   155,000   law-enforcing   officers 
unified    in    spirit,    thoroughly    trained,    and 
ready  for  any  eventuality. 

Mr.  Bradley.  While  Members  of   Congreta 
mtist  be  well   Informed   in  law  enforcement 
matters  and  that  Is  our  chief  means  of  main- 
taining the  internal  security  of  the  Nation, 
our  Job  is  easier  when  we  can  call  upon  a 
man  like  ycu.  Mr.  Hoover,  who  ha*  given  his 
life  to  the  study  and  improvement  of  peace 
methods.    I  know  that  there  is  not  a  police 
department  or  sheriff's  office  in  Michigan  tl^at 
has  not  t>een  aided  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.    And  Mr.  Hoover  has  Informed 
me  that  there  is  not  a  law-enforcement  body 
in  Michigan  that  Is  not  cooperating  100  per- 
cent with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion.   In  recent  years  we  have  heard  much 
of  the  efficiency  cf  national  police  in  other 
lands,  the  Gestapo  of  Germany,  the  O.  V.  R  A. 
of  Italy,  and  the  intelligence  .systems  of  the 
Japanese,  and  whenever  we  have  heard  them 
mentioned  we  think  cf  cruelty,  torture,  and 
oppression.     They  might  be  efficient  but  we 
want  none   of   their   kind   In   America   and 
thanks  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion  we   have    no    fear.      I    have    quietly 
watched    the    development   of   our   wartime 
program  cf  law  enforcement,  led  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  I  have  been 
happy  to  observe  that  we  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  national  police   perfectly   co- 
ordinated with  State  law  enforcement  and 
none  of  the  obiectional  phases  of  the  Gestapo 
and  other  A.xls  police.     Of  course,  there  are 
"behind  the  line"  critics  who  are  always  ready 
to   malign,   tear   down,  and  belittle.     Their 
usual  argument  is  a  nebulous  one — they  say 
that  the  police  of  the  Nation  arc  a  mensce 
to  "civil   liberty."     This  1b   not   true.     The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  law  en- 
forcement   are    a    menace,   however,    to    the 
license    of    foreign    agents,    would-be    sabo- 
teurs, and  dangerous  alien  enemies.    If  they 
weren't    they   would   be   unworthy    of    their 
trust.    1  think  the  efficiency  and  wisdom  of 
the  American  way   Is  reflected   best   in   the 
manner  in  which  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation functioned  on  the  night  of  De- 
cember 7.  after  the  dastardly  Japanese  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor.    Will  you  tell  us  something. 
Mr.  Hoover,  concerning  the  enemy  alien  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation? 
Mr.    Hoover.  As   you   pointed    out    several 
weeks  ago.  within  24  hours  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor over  1,000  of  the  more  dangerous  enemy 
aliens  were  taken  Into  custody  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  local  law- 
enforcement   officers.     At    the   present    time 
over  11.000  enemy  aliens  considered  d*n?rr- 
ous  have  been  apprehended.     In  our  •f«rvb*« 
of   the  premises  of  alien   enrmM*   ««  !»•'• 
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Mr.  Ba^DLZT.  The  United  Slates 
war.  and.  m  my  opinion,  the  best 
an    offense.     We   ahouid    take    the 
against  our  foes.     Fortunately  lor 
try.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inv 
be^n   en    the   cflensive   against    thi 
uiihin  for  the  past  aeveral  years, 
lime  for  every  citizen  to    liicrca.-o 
lance  and  for  us  all  to  really  bear 
drive    our    enemies    out.     Right 
Hoover.  I  would  like  to  a»k  what  t! 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  done 
sabotage. 
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war    materials     for     the    Army     a 
Trained    special    agent.s    very    can.' 
veyed  each  plant  and  then  poln 
fpot3  cf  vulnerability.     Recomme 
to  the  most  effective  meihc<ls  to 
plant  were  then  made.     We  al.->o 
conrtdf 'it!,-*!      plint-protection     m; 
thoi:  ..s  throu 
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our  $u«)fesi:ons,  and  at  c^eat 
rfllclals    have    made    Improvement 
protective  systenu.     Their  coopers^t 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves 
a  doubt  has  lessened  the  da 
in  the  United  States 

Mr  B».\DLET.  Has  there  been  n  gr 
eahotaee  dunns;  the  emerRei.cy 

Mr.  HoovEH  I  think  our  li->teiie.-? 
interested  in  knowing  that  cur  lnv< 
have  Indicated  that  the  majority  i 
ot  destruction  which  have  occu 
caused  by  carole&s.  malicious,  or 
em.ployees  and  not  by  foreign  age 
was  ?  where  It  cc 
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the   people  ci   n   U-reign   c<^uutry. 
Involved  Michael  William  Etzel  v»h 
ted  34  acts  of  sabotage  on  24  boml^ 
Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.  in  Maryland 
summer  cf   1941.     On  one  occasich 
rr.r.'ed  sitrn  wa.<5  found  en  a  da 
whrh    read    :n    part;     'B  26.   Mar 
Tr,>p — Hell   Hitler."     At  the  ciitsei 
had  all  the  earmarks  of  being  the 
German  agent      Our  Investiijatiun 
Identified    Etzel.    a    young    man    c 
descent   as   the  destructionlst.     U 
View  he  frankly  admitted  causing  t 
and  stated  that  while  he  had   no 
with  the  present  German  Gcvernm«  i 
not  want  the  United  Scales  to  harn, 
man  ;  le  rf  the  policies  t 

man  .  Etzel  v.a.s  Liter 

In  Pcder.ll  court  to  15  years  in  pris 

Mr.  Bradutt.  I  suppose  there  Is 
the  hunter  Instinct  in  all  cf  us 
all  like  to  catch  a  spy.     So  it   i£ 
average    patriotic   citizen:    howcvc 
r-         ■    !   at   the  splendid  m 
<  nerally  have  condii. 

The  tr.ere  fact  that  there  h.is  nn  1: 
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cu.7ens  have  in  the  Federal  Bureau 
tigaticn     and     all     law-enforcing 
K  ght  here  I  w<  uld  hkc  to  sjiy  to 
In  Michigan  that  when  you  h?ar 
lumors.  den  t  pass  them  on.     Yt.u 
easy  It  Is  to  keep  building  up  a  st 
pasj^ed  from  person  to  person.     Th( 
do  is  notify  the  responsible  author: 

Mr.  Hoovia.  I  am  glad  you  brii 
t'p.  Congressman  BR.\DLrT.  If  on 
Jronted  with  the  necessity  of 
cperation.  naturally  he  secures 
available  sur«ei->'i  Maintaining  ir 
curlty  same  prompt 
and  ^ 
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Mr.  Eradl£t.  Mr.  Hoover,  I  would  like  to 
ask  what  Is  the  most  effective  way  ol  com- 
bating espionage? 

Mr.  EoovrB.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation has  operated  on  the  premise  that  we 
should  first  find  out  who  the  spies  are  who  are 
working  against  our  national  welfare  and 
then,  carefully  keeping  them  under  scrutiny, 
ascertain  their  sources  of  Information,  the 
Identity  of  their  associates,  their  methods  of 
communicaticn.  and  finally  actually  taking 
over  the  supervision  ol  the  spy  ring  until  the 
time  comes  to  take  them  into  custody.  In 
other  words,  we  have  followed  the  practice  of 
counterespionage,  namely  spying  on  the  spies. 
For  Instance,  in  the  case  Involving  Kurt 
Frederick  Ludwig.  we  kept  Ludwlg  and  his 
eight  conspirators  under  ccn.=tant  surveil- 
lance for  9  months,  recording  their  every 
move  and  gathering  evidence  to  prove  they 
were  espionage  agents  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. The  ring  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  information  concerning 
the  military  preparations  of  the  United  States. 
Finally,  when  sufficient  evidence  had  been 
uncovered  the  nine  persons  involved  were 
spprehendcd  and  later  sentenced  to  a  total 
of  132  years  in  prison  where  they  are  now 
reflecting  upon  their  Ill-directed  lives. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Although  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  Is  doing  a  splendid  Jcb  in 
its  wartime  activities,  I  know  that  you  are 
still  carrying  on  with  your  regular  investiga- 
tions of  crime  in  this  country  Will  you  tell 
cur  listeners  about  the  crime  situation  today? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Crime  is  very  definitely  on  the 
Increase.  Statistics  compiled  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  reflect  that  rape  and 
manslaughter  increased  more  than  9  percent 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1942.  as  com- 
pared with  tlie  same  period  In  1941.  Robbery, 
assault,  larceny,  and  burglary  all  showed  an 
Increase  of  more  than  4  percent.  Juvenile 
delinquency  is  also  mounting  rapidly,  and 
unless  serious  attention  is  given  to  the  matter 
of  crim.e  prevention  we  can  expect  another 
era  of  lawle.ssness  such  as  swept  the  country 
during  the  last  war.  I  want  to  particularly 
warn  our  listeners  against  persons  who  falsely 
claim  to  represent  a  Federal  agency.  Numer- 
ous cases  have  arisen  where  unauthorized 
per.ons  have  boldly  posed  as  special  agents 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  cr 
officers  of  our  armed  forces  and  secured  In- 
formation and  privileges  which  they  would 
not  normally  have  received.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  an  adventurer  posing  as  a  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  agent  secured  several 
sums  of  money  and  an  expensive  ring  from 
a  young  woman.  From  another  victim  he 
obtained  $3,200.  To  substantiate  his  false 
assertions  that  he  was  a  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  agent  this  man  displayed  a  gold 
badge  which  he  took  pains  not  to  allow  his 
victim  to  see  too  closely.  We  socn  put  an 
end  to  his  impersonations,  however,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  4  years  in  prison.  If  you  are 
approached  by  a  person  who  purports  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  Federal  Government,  ask 
to  see  his  credentials.  For  your  information, 
the  official  credential  card  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  contains  the  signature 
and  photograph  cf  the  special  agent  and  the 
seal  of  the  Department  of  Justlca.  as  well  as 
the  signature  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
my  signature. 

Mr.  BE.\DLi;r  I  wculd  like  to  ask  you  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  general  organization 
and  operation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation In  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Briefly,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  operates  throughout  a  medium 
of  56  field  offices  with  our  offices  located  at 
strategic  points  throughout  the  United  States, 
Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii.  We  have 
tvo  offices  In  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Br-^dlet.  Where  are  they  located,  Mr. 
Hoover? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  Michigan  offices  are  In  De- 
troit and  Grand  Rapids.  Any  citizen  having 
any  mlorniatiou  ol  violations  of  Federal  laws 


coming  within  our  Jurudiction  cr  who  sus- 
pects anyone  of  engaging  in  acts  detrimental 
to  our  national  security  should  contact  the 
nearest  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of- 
fice. In  case  of  grave  emergency,  such  as  kid- 
naping, they  can  call  me  direct  in  Washing- 
ton. The  emergency  number  Is  National 
7117,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Bradley.  What  are  the  qualifications 
for  appointment  as  a  special  agent? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Applicants  to  be  eligible  for 
appointment  must  be  between  23  to  35  years 
ol  age,  graduates  of  recognized  law  schools 
or  accounting  schools,  or  college-trained  with 
a  fluent  working  knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage or  have  had  Investigative  experience. 
The  entrance  salary  is  13.200  a  year. 

Mr.  Bradley.  How  many  graduates  of  Mich- 
igan colleges  and  universities  are  now  in  the 
Bureau? 

Mr  Hoover.  We  have  a  total  cf  166  special 
agents  and  13  clerks  who  have  attended  one 
of  13  Michigan  educational  institutions. 
Many  of  the  key  men  in  the  Federal  Bureau 
cf  Investigation  are  native  sons  of  your  State 
of  Michigan.  While  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  personnel.  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  cooperation  we  have  always  received 
from  the  law  enforcement  officers  in  Michi- 
gan. The  men  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation Join  me  In  highly  commending  to 
you.  Congressman  Bradley,  the  splendid 
character  of  your  officers.  The  Job  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  of  all 
law  enforcement  at  the  present  time  is  a 
difficult  one  but  with  the  aid  of  patriotic 
Citizens  we  will  see  it  through.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  you  also.  Con- 
gressman Bradley,  for  your  fine  interest  In 
discussing  the  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  so  that  the  people  of  Michigan 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  clear 
picture  of  what  we  are  doing  for  their  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  thank  you.  Mr.  Hoover,  for 
your  courtesy  In  appearing  on  this  broadcast 
with  me.  I  know  our  audience  has  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  17,  1942 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  This  editorial  voices  my  concern  cf 
the  effects  of  lowering  the  draft  ages 
without  any  program  to  provide  for  the 
disruptions  it  will  create. 

EDUCATION  MUST  NOT  BE  CRIPPLED  BY  TIIE  DRAFT 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  result  of  the 
necessary  lowering  of  the  draft  age  to  18  is 
Its  Impact  upon  education.  It  will  strike 
down  through  all  college  levels  and.  Indeed, 
reach  many  students  in  the  high  schools. 
There  is  evidence  that  this  aspect  of  the  new 
draft  measure  is  recognized  in  Washington. 
But  there  is  also  a  danger  that  in  the  rush  to 
push  the  bill  through  as  rapidly  as  possible  a 
hurried  and  summary  decision  will  be  made 
which  may  later  be  regretted. 

All  this  Is  not  a  question  of  protection  of 
the  schools  and  colleges  as  such.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  tender  treatment  should 
be  accorded  students  themselves.  It  is 
simply  and  solely  a  question  of  the  most  ef- 
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fective  use,  In  terms  of  the  natioiial  welfare, 
of  the  young  men  in  the  low'er-age  bracket. 

There  are  certain  principles  which  should 
underlie  all  thinking  in  the  matter.  Ade- 
quate provision  must  be  made  to  guarantee 
a  regular  and  dependable  supply  ol  educated 
men  for  the  military  services.  lor  essential 
Industries,  and  lor  civilian  life.  Not  only 
waitime  needs  but,  to  the  extent  possible, 
those  of  the-  post-war  period  must  be  con- 
sidered. And  while  the  Imperative  demand 
for  technical  and  scientific  training  lor  war 
purposes  must  be  met,  the  cultural  subjects, 
those  usually  summed  as  the  humanities, 
cannot  be  wholly  neglected.  These  are,  alter 
all,  what  give  substance  and  meaning  to  civ- 
ilization it;elf  and  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  very  values  we  are  fighting  this  war 
to  defend. 

Set  agains:  these  principles,  the  proposals 
now  pending  can  be  seen  to  be  inadequate. 
The  Kilday  amendment,  which  would  exempt 
young  men  now  In  school  until  the  end  of 
the  academic  year,  is  a  temporary  expedient. 
It  would  take  care  of  the  immediate  situation 
by  freezing  students  in  their  present  status 
until  about  the  middle  of  next  year.  But 
it  would  establish  no  orderly  procedure  to 
be  followed  after  that  time. 

The  Army's  alternative,  as  outlined  by  Brig. 
G,?n.  M.  G.  White,  of  the  General  Staff,  would 
be  to  go  ahead  with  the  Induction  of  all 
physically  qualified  young  men,  then  to  re- 
lease the  most  capable  for  technical  training 
at  various  colkges  under  mlHtary  supervision. 
Doubtless  this  wculd  satisfy  the  Army's  need 
lor  a  continuing  supply  ol  trained  men.  But 
It  would  not  cover  the  corresponding  need 
ol  the  civilian  services  and  would  place  all  its 
emphasis  upon  technical  education  alone. 
Since  it  would  entail  considerable  military 
control  of  eciiicational  institutions,  it  Is  a 
proposal  who?e  implications  should  be  ac- 
corded careful  study. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  no  Inclusive  plan 
has  yet  been  prcpar'id.  The  Kilday  amend- 
ment, approved  by  the  House  Military  Af- 
fairs Comm.lttet.  is  no  plan  at  all.  The  Army's 
scheme.  Cciie:al  White  admits,  will  not  be 
completely  worked  out  for  some  6  weeks.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  would  not  the  sensible 
course  be  to  establish  the  new  dralt-age  limit 
now  with  the  understanding  that  it  will  be 
modified  in  the  near  future,  after  we  have 
developed  a  reasoned  educational  policy  as 
pait  cf  the  over-all  manpower  program  which 
we  must  have  s-r^r.^ 
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beyond  our  control  to  support  today. 
The  anxiety  of  American  mothers  was 
ever  before  me.  Differences  in  emotions 
affecting  a  mother's  love  would  take  vol- 
umes to  explain,  and  with  it  all  a  mother's 
hope  for  fairness  for  her  son  and  pride 
in  achievement  for  her  own.  I  thought 
particularly  of  those  mothers  who  not 
once  but  several  times  went  down  into 
the  valley  of  death  that  a  man  might  be 
born  into  the  world.  Those  mothers 
who  spurned  the  laissez-faire  doctrines 
of  the  birth-control  radicals  remembered 
the  words.  "Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  Me,  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven.' 

True  it  is  that  their  loyalty  to  their 
virtue  has  placed  upon  many  of  them  a 
triple  and  even  a  multiple  cro.ss.  But 
through  the  tears  of  anguish  today,  just 
as  18  and  19  years  ago  through  their 
tears  of  suffering,  they  have  the  conso- 
lation of  faith  to  principle,  first  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  God,  and  now  for  the 
country  they  love. 

Through  those  tears  a  resplendent  flag 
is  haloed,  for  5he  sees  it  punctiliously 
protected  and  diligently  defended  by  her 
very  own  sens  inheriting  her  spirit  of 
sacrifice. 

In  times  cf  war  when  nations  wax 
serious,  when  manpower  problems  are  in- 
volved, it  is  not  difficult  to  take  a 
reminiscent  and  introspective  glance  to 
the  peacetime  days  of  erroneous  tol- 
erance, and  then  select  with  ease  the 
No.  1  saboteur  of  the  manpower  problem 
of  this  Nation.  Birth-control  advocates 
please  take  notice. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  17,  1942 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Sp3aker.  as  I  lis- 
tened through  the  hours  of  debate  today 
on  the  drafting  of  the  teen-age  youth  of 
the  land,  the  thought  that  continuously 
returned  to  my  mind  was  that  someone 
in  this  Chamber  should  lift  his  voice  in 
consolation  to  the  mothers  of  America, 
and  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  moth- 
ers of  the  boys  affected  by  the  power  of 
this  legislation. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor,  as  the  record  will 
show,  I  refused  approval  to  proposals  so 
far  reaching  in  their  effect  upon  the  life 
and  tranquillity  of  the  people  as  that 
which  we  are  forced  by  circumstances 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  15,  1942 

Mr.  RODGERS  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  a  radio  address  which 
I  recently  made  in  connection  with  the 
recruiting  campaign  of  the  United  States 
Navy. 

The  address  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  especially  young 
men  who  may  be  listening  In,  cur  Navy  De- 
partment has  requested  Representatives  In 
Congress  to  prepare  and.  by  transcription,  to 
deliver  to  the  people  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts a  brief  address  on  the  subject,  The 
Navy's  Challenge  for  Service. 

It  Is  generally  known  that  the  United 
States  Navy,  from  Its  very  beginning,  has 
been  manned  by  enlisted  men.  There  has 
never  been  resort  to  drafting  or  selective 
service  to  provide  the  needed  personnel  lor 
our  naval  lorces.  Northwestern  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  general,  and  the  city  of  Erie  in  par- 
ticular, has  always  lurnished,  relatively 
speaking,  a  high  percentage  ol  men  for  our 
Navy,  both  in  times  of  war  and  in  times  ol 
peace. 

Naval  warlare  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
plete with  the  courage  and  successful  daring 
ol  cur  naval  heroes  and  which  lorm  a  part 
ol  our  local  history.    Many  instances  could 


be  cited,  but  owing  to  limited  time  I  will 
refer  to  only  two. 

During  the  War  ol  1812-14  the  control  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  Including  Lake  Erie,  also 
meant  the  control  of  the  great  Northwest 
Territory,  out  of  which  later  came  7  cf  our 
48  States.  To  gain  this  control  for  the  United 
States  was  the  task  assigned  to  Admiral 
Perry.  Every  school  child  is  familiar  with 
the  results  and  with  the  words  of  the  mes- 
sage sent  by  Perry  lollowing  the  engagement: 
"We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours  " 
Now  our  second  reference.  On  that  mem- 
orable May  morning.  1898.  in  Manila  Bay. 
when  Admiral  Dewey  gave  the  order  'rom 
his  flagship.  "You  may  fire.  Gridley,  when 
you  are  ready. "  he  signaled  to  an  Erie  man, 
Capt.  Charles  V.  Gridley.  And  Gridley  was 
ready,  and  Gridley  fired.  The  enemy  fleet 
was  destroyed,  and  the  shore  batteries  were 
silenced  without  the  loss  ol  a  ship,  a  gun, 
or  a  man. 

Today  our  Navy  is  again  In  service.  In 
service  to  delcnd  our  freedom,  our  torm  nf 
government.-  and  our  American  way  of  lile. 
Perry's  victory  on  L^kc  Erie  gave  answer  lo 
the  question  whether  the  people  ot  that  day 
and  of  generations  to  come  were  to  be  citi- 
zens ol  a  tree  republic  or  subjects  ol  a  lor- 
eign  power.  Today,  while  circumstances  have 
changed,  yet  the  question  is  much  the  same: 
Shall  we.  the  people,  remain  citizens  ol  a 
Irce  epublic  or  become  st-bjects  ol  a  foreign 
power,  or  a  combination  of  foreign  totali- 
tarian powers  who  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  the  most  ruthless  and  th-  most  brutal 
ol  all  time  in  their  effort  to  bring  the  entire 
world  under  their   subjection. 

Our  enemies  are  strong.  They  have  been 
planning  and  building  lor  years.  But  in 
comparison  our  task  to  deleat  the  enemy  Is 
not  as  great  as  was  the  task  assigned  to 
Admiral  Perry. 

On  Sunday,  December  7.  while  negotia- 
tions were  under  way  between  cur  Govern- 
ment and  representatives  ol  a  foreign  power 
that  peaceful  relations  might  continue  be- 
tween thefe  two  nations,  that  same  foreign 
power  saw  fit  to  fire  on  our  flag,  to  destroy 
our  property,  to  kill  and  wound  our  people- 
men,  women,  and  children— those  who  wore 
the  uniform  of  their  count  y  and  those  who 
did  not — all  without  warning  and  without 
respect.  We  were  in  World  War  No.  2  fiom 
that  very  hour. 

Our  Navy,  even  while  considered  the  test 
navy  In  the  world,  was  a  one-ocean  navy. 
It  was  inadequate  to  successfully  combat 
our  enemies  on  the  seven  sees,  defend  our 
shores,  and  protect  our  shipping  lanes.  But 
immediate  steps  were  taken  to  increase 
our  naval  strength.  Our  tremendous  re- 
sources and  Industrial  might  were  marshaled 
to  the  construction,  outfitting,  and  manning 
of  the  mightiest  navy  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Your  representatives  in  Con- 
gress appropriated  all  the  funds  requested  to 
speed  up  the  program. 

Now  every  day  new  ships  are  going  down 
the  ways.  Planes  and  tanks  and  guns  are 
rolling  off  the  production  line.  Arsenals  are 
turning  cut  munitions  and  materials  of  war 
in  vast  quantities. 

As  each  new  ship  or  plane  Ls  ready  fr-r 
.■service,  new  opportunities  are  fit  the  same 
time  offered  to  the  young  men  of  America  to 
serve  their  country  In  our  naval    forces. 

The  press  and  the  radio  have  told  of  many 
things  already  acccmplished  by  our  naval 
forces  and  have  recited  many  deeds  of  valor 
and  heroism— at  Bataan,  Ccrregldor,  Mid- 
way, Wake,  the  Coral  Seas,  the  Aleutians,  and 
elsewhere  These  naval  heroes  have  main- 
tained well  the  traditions  of  John  Paul  Jones, 
who,  when  called  upon  to  surrender,  said, 
"I  have  Just  begun  to  flfihf;  of  Admiral 
Perry  when  some  of  his  officers  tried  to  per- 
suade him  from  engaging  the  enemy  locuiue 
of  contrary  winds,  he  replied,  "rhcre  U  Ui« 
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enemy,   and   wtndward   or   l«wa' 
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Whatever  mrtv  be  your  ambition  as 
wliX.  y<u  may  feel  aimcat  certaii 
wlil  Qiid  its  counterpart  In  the  N 
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Navy  laigely  In  connection  with 
inz  of   aircraft,   but    this   Is  only 
many  opportunities     Tnere  are  t 
Job*,    such    a.s    aviarion    m 
rapber.    gunner,    obacrver.    ; 
bomber — grcund  service  as  r^eil  a^ 
Ice      Thaw  who  receive  flght-ser 
whether  as  pilot  or  any  ether  ca 
matically  receive  a  50-percent  Inc 

The  requirements  for  officer  pili 
npid — physical  fltne?s.  of  cturso. 
high-school  diploma,  and  a::e  lin 
18  to  27 

Th05t-  qualifying  for  naval  avla 
are   paid   $75  a  month      Bnlistm 
prentice  seamen  begins  with  a  sal; 
month.     A   short   time   later   the^e 
matlc  promotion  and  t:ii-^  In  pay 
tunities  for   further  advarcemen 
to  ability  and  prcgress      The  Nav: 
vancement  as  eas^y  as  possible 
up  to  the  Individuals  themselves 
of  50  percent  of  the  nu  a  In  the 
■  re  petty  otneers. 

Enlistment   In   the   Regular   Na 
years,  in  the  Naval  Rt-ser^e  for  2.  3 
Pay  and   promotions  are   th?  sai|; 
brar.ches  of  the  service   age  llmi 
17  to  50. 

For  those  who  are  interested 
sire   further  Informatum.  I  will 
that  there  Is  a  nxruitsng  station 
the    United    States    Court    Bu:;: 
Street  at  Perry  Squa'-e     The  recr 
win  be  glad  to  be  cf  service  to  yoi. 

Many  young  men  from   our 
already    answered    the    Nav>  s 
■ervice.  and  I  am  Informed  by  t 
partr^ent  that  the  r.um^^er  cf  eah: 
t-  ■  Mdily  Increasing. 

.\.  •. -ur  Representative  In  Con 
proud  of  this  response  made  by 
men  to  the  challenge  I  am  pruuc 
crd  they  are  establishing  in  the 
country  will  owe  them  an  ever'.asi 
gratitude  Thev  wiU  be  a  credit  t* 
mimity.  to  •  •  N  vy.  to  the 
country  the;.    «c:    • 

May  the  day  scon  come  when 
V  "=  to  our  Nation,  aud  t-  t*i 
L         ...ei  the  euemv  and  tl 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON   LOUiSC.  RABAUI 

■.::CHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOLSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  17.  1942 

Mr.  RASAUT  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 4.  1941.  after  the  return  of  a  sub- 
committee on  appropriations,  of  vkhkh  I 
am  chairman,  from  an  official  trip  ol 
examination  of  Federal  activities  in 
South  and  Central  America,  a  report  'xo.s 
Issued  from  which  the  following  are 
extracts: 

One  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to  world 
peace  has  b-^^cn  the  inability  of  peoples 
throughout  the  world  to  exchange  Ideas 
through  the  medium  of  a  common  language. 
Fortunately  cur  citizens  are  begiruung  to 
awaken  to  this  fact  with  the  result  that  to- 
day Spanish  aud  Portuguese  courses  are 
being  given  in  ever-Increasing  numbers 
throughout  the  entire  country.  The  commit- 
tee feels  so  strongly  on  this  subject  that  if  It 
bad  It  in  its  power  it  wou^d  Insist  that  either 
Spar.ish  cr  Portuguese  br  mads  a  compul- 
sory subject  in  all  of  our  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  United  States. 

And  again: 

On  the  long-range  basis  we  feel  that  the 
matter  cf  a  common  larguage  denominator 
should  be  placed  A  1  on  the  list  of  pr.orities. 
It  Is  not  as  important  as  to  wheth?r  the 
medium  of  conversation  Is  English.  Spanish, 
cr  Portuguese,  as  It  is  that  some  under- 
standable means  of  transmitting  thought  be 
had. 

That  these  ob.servations  have  received 
consideration,  not  only  in  our  own  coun- 
try but  in  cur  sister  republics  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  is  evidenced  in  a  letter  ad- 
dres.sed  to  me  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Thomson, 
Chief  of  the  Div:.'=ion  of  Cultural  Rela- 
tions of  the  Department  of  State,  for 
which  I  have  asked  permission  to  include 
in  these  remarks: 

Dep.%rtment  or  St.-.te. 

Ocfobffr  14.  1942. 
The  Honorable  Louis  C  Ra3.m7T. 

HGu.'^e  of  Reprcentatnes. 

Mt  De.^b  Mr  Rabalt:  In  the  report  of  the 
con?rfbS'.onal  com.mittee  which  ycu  headed 
on  a  visit  to  South  and  Central  America  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1941.  you  pointed  out  that 
in  the  program  for  inter-Amcricu'i  coopera- 
tion, the  matter  of  a  common  language  de- 
nominator should  be  placed  A-1  on  the  list  of 
priorities.  You  wisely  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  extending  Er.glish  teaching  among 
the  people  cf  the  other  American  republics. 

I  uke  pleasure  In  reporting  that  your  words 
are  already  fccar.ng  fruit.  The  Increase  of 
interest  in  E.^glish  In  the  countries  to  the 
south  is  truly  remarkable.  Crowded  classes 
have  greeted  all  English  courses  given  at  the 
cu'tural  Institutes,  situated  in  the  principal 
cities  cf  the  neighboring  republics.  For  ex- 
ample, the  cultural  institute  at  Florianopclis, 
Brazil,  where  a  large  German  element  has 
stimulated  the  use  of  the  German  language, 
enroUed.  within  the  flrst  3  weeks.  200  stu- 
dents In  Its  English  classes.  Including  a  spe- 
cial group  of  Army.  Navy,  and  aviation  offi- 
cers; 150  persons  were  turned  away  for  lack 
of  room  One  of  the  Americans  teaching 
Kagllsh  at  the  ctiltural  Institute  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  giving  lessons  to  three  groups  of 
Brazilian  Army  officers  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  80.    it  i£  reported  that  the  Atoneo 


Paraguay  In  Asuncion  la  overwhelmed  not 
only  with  requests  to  Join  the  English  classes 
but  also  for  private  Instruction.  The  Ameri- 
can center  in  Quito.  Ecuador,  is  supported 
largely  by  working  people,  eager  to  learn  Eng- 
lish, and  language  classes  are  more  than  full. 
In  Buenos  Aires  the  Argentine-North  Ameri- 
can Cultural  Institute  enrolls  3,600  students 
In  Its  English  classes. 

Radio  is  serving  to  bring  English  lessons  to 
the  people.  The  American  Library  in  Mexico 
City.  In  cooperation  with  the  National  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico,  is  conducting  18  classes 
over  the  air  which  enroll  several  huncired 
students.  When  the  lesson  was  cut  from  the 
program  one  day  by  a  Congressional  hock-up 
29  telephone  calls  In  15  minutes  demanded 
the  reason  why  In  Bogota.  Colombia,  a 
similar  course  is  broadcast  by  the  Colombian- 
American  Center  on  time  granted  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education. 

The  study  of  English  is  being  emphaslrcd 
by  national  governments.  Haiti,  on  Ociober 
1,  1942,  made  the  teaching  of  Ene.lish  obliga- 
tory for  all  schools  from  the  primary  grades 
upward.  Soldiers  in  the  Mexican  Army  have 
be<'n  ordered  to  acquire  a  speaking  knowledge 
of  English.  Ninety  percent  of  E-:uadoran 
high-school  students  are  reported  taking 
English. 

Similarly,  there  has  been  a  striking  In- 
cu-ase  li.  the  study  of  Spani'h  and  Portvguese 
In  the  United  States.  Reports  from  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  colleges  and  universities 
indicate  that  the  enrollment  in  Spanish 
classes  Increased  22  percent  from  19C9  to 
1940  and  33'..  percent  from  1910  to  1941. 
As  for  the  prim.iry  and  secondary  schools, 
6il  school  systems  located  In  every  State  of 
the  Union  except  2  are  offering  Spanish. 
Texas  has  a  State-wide  program  for  Spanish 
In  the  elementary  grades  in  which  1€3  out  of 
the  254  counties,  and  at  least  125,0C0  children 
are  participating.  In  the  city  of  Corpus 
Chrlstl  alone,  5.184  out  of  6.336.  pupils  in 
grades  II  through  VI  are  studying  Spaivsh. 
The  study  of  Portugtiese  has  also  made  sig- 
nlflcart  progress,  changing  from  relative  in- 
signifK.ance  to  a  position  of  reco<;nized 
Importance.  Thirty-.'^ix  colleges  and  universi- 
ties offered  courses  during  the  last  school 
year  and  students  enrolled  increased  172 
percent. 

I  trust  that  you  will  find  of  Interest   this 
Information,  which  reveals  encourr.ging  prog- 
ress toward  the  goal  you  stated  so  clearly. 
S'ncerely  yours. 

Ch.\.^les  a.  Thomson, 
Chief,  Divisicn   of  Cultural  Relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  is  self-explana- 
tory and  it  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  lan- 
guage is  being  accorded  the  attention  it 
deserves  even  in  a  period  when  the  world 
is  at  war.  Let  us  hope  that  this  timely 
action  now  will  so  favorably  affect  the 
future  as  to  Insure  the  peace  cf  the 
wcrld,  for  language  is  the  keystone  of 
tranquillity. 


The  Day  ot  the  New  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBL:.  W.  EA!:hLLi 

or    KENtrcKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday   October  19  (legislative  day  o1 
Thursday.  October  15).  1942 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
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the  Vice  President,  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  mayazine  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1942,  under  the  title  "The  Day  ot 
the  New  World." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

'THE    DAY     OF    THE     NEW     WORU)" 

(By  IlENRY  A.  Wallace.  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States) 

Of  all  our  anniversaries,  only  one  Is  cele- 
brated throughout  North  and  South  America 
and  yet  Is  not  observed  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Tliat  Is  October  12,  which  to  us  in  the  United 
States  has  always  been  known  as  Columbus 
Day.  This  year  we  are  celebrating  the  four 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  cf  Colum- 
bus's di.scovery  of  America.  With  just  a  sim- 
ple shift  of  digits  we  can  step  out  of  the 
crisis  year  of  1942  and  imagine  we  are  back  in 
the  adventure  year  cf  1492. 

Not  many  people  in  this  country  are  aware 
that,  in  all  of  Spanish-speaking  America. 
October  12  is  celebrated  as  "El  Dia  de  la 
Raza"— literally,  "the  day  of  the  race,"  or, 
m  other  words,  the  day  of  those  who  speak 
Spanish.  This  phrase  is  of  fairly  recent 
origin.  It  is  only  since  1915  that  It  has  pre- 
vailed. Those  who  fostered  it  had  in  mind, 
without  doubt,  opposing  or  at  least  delaying 
the  inexorable  progress  of  neighborliness 
which  had  been  under  way  in  this  hemisphere 
since  1810.  The  phra.se  might  have  been  more 
appropriate  prior  to  1810.  for  up  until  that 
year  It  seeified  as  though  there  were  a  great 
gulf  in  this  hemisphere  between  those  who 
.'■poke  Spanish  and  those  who  spoke  English. 

In  the  years  after  1810.  Bolivar.  San  Mar- 
tin, and  OHiggins  changed  r.ll  this  in  South 
America,  while  Hidalgo,  Mcrelos  and  Tous- 
saint  LOuverture  changed  It  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  The  battles  they  and  their 
followers  fought  to  win  their  Independence 
from  the  Old  World  gave  the  Latin-American 
countries  a  common  bond  with  the  United 
States.  Not  only  did  these  Spanish-speaking 
peoples  throw  off  the  shackles  of  colonialism, 
but  Bolivar,  especially,  created  the  concept 
of  pan-American  democracy.  Morelos  in 
Mexico  was  the  first  to  announce  genetic  de- 
mocracy, to  proclaim  that  Justice  was  to  be 
administered  regardless  of  race. 

The  great  liberators  In  Spanish  America 
who  did  their  work  between  1810  and  1825 
were  more  responsible  for  the  present  pan- 
American  policy  of  the  hemisphere  than  was 
our  own  Pesident  Monroe.  They  revived  in 
breath-taking  fashion  the  individualistic  love 
of  liberty  which  since  early  medieval  times 
had  thrived  in  Catalonia,  the  Basque  Repub- 
lic, and  some  of  the  other  Spanish  provinces 
even  before  it  had  found  expression  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States. 

While  there  have  been  temporary  misun- 
derstandings and  aggressions  in  the  New 
World,  the^e  have  been  as  nothing  compared 
with  those  in  the  Old  World,  and  on  the 
whole  every  decade  since  1820  has  been  a 
progressive  growth  in  allegiance  to  the  ideal 
of  hemispheric  solidarity.  This  has  now  cul- 
minated ill  the  good-neighbor  policy  initiated 
by  President  Roosevelt. 

The  kinship  of  the  Americas,  intangible  in 
Itself,  is  based  on  the  tangible  fact  cf  a  com- 
mon land.  Flanked  by  the  oceans,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  Arctic  region  almost  to  the 
Antarctic,  the  two  American  continents  are 
inevitably  Joined  as  neighbors.  Ju.-t  as  in- 
ftvitably  they  are  set  apart  from  the  great 
land  masses  "of  the  Old  World. 

For  century  upon  century,  previous  to  1492, 
the  two  American  continents  had  been  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  great  flow  of 
human  activity  which  had  surged  across 
Europe  and  Asia.  Just  why  that  was  so.  we 
must  leave  to  the  archaeologists  and  anthro- 
pologists to  tell  We  can  speculate  on  what 
may   have   happened— how   the   land  bridge 


connecting  the  Americas  with  Asia  may  have 
been  broken  by  geologic  change.  Still  we 
may  wonder  why  the  ancient  tribes  who 
roamed  the  Americas  failed  to  people  their 
territory  with  the  density  which  character- 
ized Asia  and  Europe. 

Tills  was  the  land  which  lay  waiting  for 
discovery  when  Columbus  boldly  set  sail 
from  Spain.  It  was  a  land  which  had  much 
to  contribute  to  world  civilization.  Wait- 
ing to  be  developed  was  untold  economic 
wealth.  The  early  Conquistadores  from 
Spain  thought  this  wealth  consisted  of  gold. 
But  we  know  now  that  gold  was  among 
the  least  important  of  the  New  World's 
economic  contributions. 

Native  to  the  Americas  were  such  crops 
as  corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  tapioca,  tobacco, 
rubber,  the  cinchona  tree  from  which  quin- 
ine is  produced,  and  the  cacao  tree  from 
which  chocolate  and  cocoa  are  made.  There 
were  millions  of  square  miles  of  productive 
soil  waiting  to  be  plowed.  Hidden  beneath 
the  ground  were  a  score  of  valuable  minerals 
that  could  be  utilized  by    man. 

Yes;  it  was  truly  a  new  world  which 
Columbus  discovered  on  October  12.  1492 
But  this  new  land  remained  completely 
subservient  to  the  Old  World  till  1776  and 
has  stood  out  strong  and  really  independ- 
ent only  since  1918.  Even  yet  there  are 
large  sections  of  our  Americas  which  are  so 
thinly  populated  that  they  are  a  continual 
temptation  to  totalitarian  countries  with 
greedy  eyes. 

Now  that  hemispheric  solidarity  has  at  last 
come  into  its  own.  it  is  altogether  appropriate 
that  we  should  celebrate  October  12  as  the 
"Day  of  the  New  World,"  rather  than  as  the 
"Day  of  Those  Who  Speak  Spanish"  or  as 
"Columbus  Day." 

I  find  more  and  more  people  in  South 
America,  as  well  as  in  North  America,  who 
look  on  this  New  World  extending  from  pole 
to  pole  as  being  something  altogether  unique, 
as  though  by  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  our  sun  were  brighter,  our  skies  bluer, 
our  soil  richer,  our  rivers  mightier,  our  moun- 
tain vallcvs  more  lovely.  Most  of  all,  the 
people  in  North  and  South  America  have  a 
feeling  that  here  is  a  chosen  land  where  the 
human  race  was  given  a  chance  to  start  all 
over  again,  to  express  the  ancient  ideals  of 
Justice,  peace,  and  abundance  in  surround- 
ings free  from  the  compulsions  of  congested 
populations  and  long-standing  blood  feuds. 
Here  for  the  first  time  could  be  established 
wide  areas  where  people  would  speak  almost 
identically  the  same  language,  enjoy  the  same 
customs,  and  have  the  same  concepts  about 
democracy,  liberty,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Individual  human  soul. 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  culture  In 
Latin  America  is  nearly  100  years  older  than 
the  Anglo-Saxon  culture  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  But  our  experience  with  self- 
government  has  been  nearly  50  years  longer 
than  theirs. 

For  a  time  the  two  cultures  seemed  like 
two  great  rivers  rushing  toward  the  same 
ocean  and  now  it  appears  more  and  more  as 
though  they  were  going  to  blend.  So  far 
as  language  is  concerned  I  trust  that  neither 
the  English  nor  Spanish  will  become  sub- 
merged. Each  language  expresses  thoughts 
which  cannot  well  be  conveyed  in  the  other. 
The  music,  also,  I  trust,  will  not  become  too 
much  fused.  A  garden  can  h)€  composed  of 
flowers  of  many  colors  and  yet  convey  the 
impression  of  a  harmonious  whole. 

America,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  lan- 
guage or  customs,  north  or  south,  is  telling 
the  story  with  increasing  vigor  of  new  op- 
portunities for  all  mankind.  Because  the 
Americas  are  the  meeting  ground  where  all 
races  and  all  religions  are  learning  to  live 
together,  we  can  have  an  objectivity  and 
freedom  of  will  which  the  Old  World  does  not 
have.  We  can  furnish  leadership  and  disin- 
terestedness. 


On  October  12  we  look  back  toward  the 
birth  of  the  New  World  as  we  now  know  it. 
We  also  lock  ahead  toward  a  future  in  which 
the  New  World,  free  from  exploitation  of  any 
type  by  the  O'.d  World,  will  renew  and  In- 
crease her  strength  by  reason  of  her  help- 
fulness to  the  Old  World. 

Even  though  we  in  the  New  World  hope 
to  keep  Inviolate  the  sacred  concepts  of  lib- 
erty and  democracy  which  we  cherish.  W'c 
know  that  we  cannot  live  entirely  ap.^rt  from 
the  Old  Wcrld  The  radio,  the  airplane,  and 
modern  industrial  civilization  based  on  in- 
ternational trade  all  combine  to  make  the 
entire  world  a  smaller  neighborhood  in  fact 
than  was  all  of  Europe  in  Columbus'  time. 
If  there  were  any  doubt  of  this  before.  It 
has  been  removed  since  December  7.  1941.  The 
countries  of  North  and  South  America  have 
Just  as  much  at  stake  in  the  outcome  of  this 
war  as  any  other  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
are  all  equally  concerned  with  what  hap- 
pens in  China,  along  the  Volga,  en  the  sands 
of  Egypt,  or  in  the  Jungles  of  New  Guinea 
We  are  all  equally  determined  to  take  our 
places  in  these  battles  and  to  win  back 
safety  for  the  liberty  we  love. 

When  that  day  of  victory  comes  the  New 
World  will  have  a  chance  to  make  a  greater 
contribution  than  ever  before  to  the  welfare 
of  all  humanity.  We  can  help  other  peoples 
to  acquire  those  blessings  of  democracy  for 
which  we  ourselves  have  struggled  so  hard 
and  so  long.  We  can  give  the  benefit  of  our 
own  experience  in  the  practice  of  democ- 
racy. We  can  encourage  other  peoples  whf) 
will  be  striving  for  equality  of  opportunity, 
for  universal  education,  for  m.odern  methods 
of  production,  fcr  wide  participation  In  gov- 
ernment. We  can  hold  forth  the  New  World 
ideal  of  international  peace  based  on  real 
friendship  and  understanding. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  In  the  New  World 
have  actually  reached  any  such  perfect  de- 
mocracy. Though  we  aspire  to  these  ideals 
we  still  have  far  to  go  in  attaining  them.  We 
have  not  done  away  with  injustice  and  In- 
tolerance, we  have  not  yet  won  economic  se- 
curity of  the  common  man.  we  have  not  yet 
used  the  discoveries  of  science  to  give  the 
standard  of  living  that  is  possible  fcr  all.  we 
lasting  individual  or  group  welfare  unles.s 
have  not  yet  learned  that  there  can  be  no 
we  first  protect  the  general  welfare. 

To  do  our  part  In  winning  the  war,  to  do 
our  part  In  building  the  peace— these  are 
the  goalc  we  in  the  New  World  have  before 
us  on  this  October  12,  1942.  It  is  thrilling  to 
think  of  this  day  as  the  four  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Columbus'  great  dis- 
covery. And  it  is  thrilling  to  think  of  what 
this  day  can  come  to  mean,  as  the  peoples 
of  the  New  World  grow  into  their  full  stature 
in  the  long  onward  march  of  mankind. 


REMARKS 

MON   THOMaS  H,  KLiOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  October  19, 1942 

Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  field  of  social  security, 
nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress.  Almost  2  years  ago  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  maintain  the  social- 
security  rights  of  men  leaving  private  in- 
dustry to  enter  the  service.  Nothing  was 
done.    Other  bills  have  been  introduceil. 


. 


.\.;:}t) 


.\ 


to  expand  or  strengthen  ir.c  jBucai  Se- 
curity Act.  including  a  mc.-*  r-  mprehen- 
sive  bill  sponsored  by  th<  \'  an  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  which  I  ini .  c  aced  early 
in  September.  Obviousiy  tl.j  time  to 
build  adrqunte  protection  ai  ainst  the 
ravages  of  industrial  depressio  is  is  when 
there  l.s  a  boom  going  on,  witli  relatively 
full  production  and  full  emplc^inent. 
That  time  is  now.  But  nothing  has  been 
done. 

My  bill,  among  other  thing.s  deals  with 
the  problem  oi  what  will  hapxn  to  the 
returning  soldier  when  he  is  mutercd  out 
and  perhap.s  ftnd.s  it  riifBcult  to  gf^t  a  suit- 
able Job.    We  hope  that  the  soldiers  will 


all  be  employed,  but  we  know 
may  not  immediately  find  the 
want  to  do.    Some  piovlsion 


made  for  them,  and  made  new.  lest  the 
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But 
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Nation  appear  ungrateful  to  tl 
risk  their  lives  thai  it  may  endure, 
nothing  is  being  done. 

In  f.ict.  the  only  proposed 
the  Social  Security  Act  that 
any     headway     was    the 
amendment  to  tho  pending  tar 
inn  old-age  Insurance  taxes  ajt  th': 
ent  rate. 

Should  expan.sion  of  the  soc 
prokTum  divert  manpower  o 
from  the  war  effort,  of  cour><  . 
not  want  II  now.  But  It  woulM  not  divert 
manpower  or  materials.  It  wc  uld  instead 
be  a  streruJthening  of  a  procrt  m  that  ha.s 
already  benefited  millions  of  Americans. 
Who  Aill  ilalm  that  the  soc  aJ-.iecurity 
program  has  not  bt>cn  a  gooil  thing  for 
our  country?  Who.  that  l.s.  except  for 
the  prehistoric  mngazine  cdlti  is  who  be- 
lieve that  humble  people  should  forever 
be  content  with  crumbs  fro  n  the  rich 
men's  lables'>  The  social-se:urity  pro- 
gram is  a  good  thing.  It  is  not  perfect. 
I  said  the  other  day.  In  the  jio'.l-tax  de- 
bate, that  one  cure  for  some  o  the  imper- 
fections of  democracy  Is  more  democracy. 
Likewise,  the  remedy  for  sc  mo  of  the 
flaws  In  the  social-security  program  is 
more  social  st^curity. 

I  am  signlns  the  petitions  tb  discharge 
the  Ways  .-xnd  Me.ins  Committee  from 
further  constdera'ion  oJ  ')  •  so-called 
general-wtlf  ire    hill    ana    tf.l'    .so-called 
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social  security  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress  before  a  new  tax  bill  comes 
along  in  January  to  take  up  all  their  time. 
Failing  action  by  the  committee,  the 
whole  subject  should  be  brought  out  on 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  hope,  of 
course,  that  the  House  would  substitute 
my  bill  for  either  of  the  measures  men- 
tioned in  these  discharge  petitions.  The 
entire  matter  means  too  much  to  too 
many  people  to  gather  dust  any  longer 
in  a  committee  pigeonhole. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  ALBENW.  B.\RK!.' Y 

OF    KINTVC  I. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  ISy.  1942 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mi  President.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Luc.\s!  by  Leon  Henderson 
on  the  question  of  farm  prices. 

There  b.ing  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa^i  ord?red  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  :follows: 

Otodbs  9.   1942. 
Th<  HoncrHble  Scott  W  Lccas. 

United  Stntes  Senate. 

DiAR  Scott:  In  our  dl!>ouMlcn  of  the  prob- 
lem cf  farm  prices  the  other  day,  w"  agreed 
thnt  there  Is  one  aspect  ol  the  udmlnUtra- 
tlon"*  farm  propram  that  ha«  not  received 
the  attention  It  deferves — namely,  what  we 
have  dene  to  hold  down  the  prices  of  the 
things  farmers  buy.  You  asked  for  detalla 
on  this  subject:  hence  this  letter 

Eve. y  farmer  In  the  country  recalls  what 
hajrpened  In  the  la^t  war  Form  pnce.s  rose 
steeply  and  farm  income  too,  but  that  was 
emiiil  comfort  when  the  farmer  had  to  pay 
for  a  new  plow  or  his  wife  had  to  outfit  the 
children  fcr  the  winter 

Farmers  remember  that  between  1915  and 
1918  wheat  rt.^e  fri  m  9fl  cents  to  over  92, 
pot'on  from  11  to  29  cent-*  and  fat  8te«Ts  on 
tbe  Chit  ago  murKet  frrm  W>  40  to  •M  «5. 
rnrmem  remember  too  th«»  nitrate  of  neda 
to  fertUi«e  thrir  Jnrd  Tvme  from  •;«  to  984 
a  ton:  that  n  cultivator,  which  m  19ia  could 
be  ip>t  for  $ft  In  1918  set  them  back  Ju»t  twice 
that  »\tm  The  farmer's  wire  I  may  aay,  hna 
not  f(^r>:orten  thnt  ovenvlN  which  In  1915 
ro#t  79  centa,  cost  II  57  In  IIU8  unrt  that  (\ 
palf  of  nhnes  Jumped  in  price  from  %'2  \0  to 
•4  and  they  wtren't  the  Mme  nhoei,  by  a 
long  shot 

This  time  It  has  been  a  different  atory. 
In  the  S  yrnra  from  the  ourbrealt  of  the  war. 
farm  prices  have  risen  by  M  percent,  not  far 
short  f)f  the  increa.se  in  farm  prices  during 
the  Inst  war  But  this  time  tlie  prices  paid 
by  farmers  Inatend  of  kcopinn  pare,  have 
been  held  down  to  an  Incrraac  of  only  22 
pen-ent.  As  a  result,  farm  pricea  have  gone 
up  from  70  to  107  percent  of  parity. 

Eehind  thia  tie  of  85  percent  In  farm 
pricea  tl«  even  more  ftrilclnK  lncreas«a  la 
prices  of  spet-lflr  farm  cojrmo<lltien. 

Between  August  1838  and  Srpicml^er  nf 
thi*  year,  co'»on»e#d  roee  frtun  $16  24  to 
M6  3S  A  ton-  n  ri»*  of  ITV  i>«rcrui.  HarCfly 
!•«  ipeetacular  l*  the  rl>e  in  the  pricea  cf 
ric«  and  hog»— rice  moving  up  from  M  tf  centa 
to  1&4  4  cent.'*  per  buithe:,  an  increiur  of  102 
pcneut;  and  hogs,  from  15  30  to  113  57  per 
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This  rise  of  farm  prices  was  no  accident. 
The  administration,  as  everybody  knows,  has 
thrown  every  ounce  of  its  weight  Into  push- 
lug  farm  prices  to  fair  and  equitable  levels. 
But  those  farm  prices  could  only  be  fair  and 
equitable  if  the  prices  farmers  pnid  did  not 
keep  pace      Here.  loo.  the  record  is  clear 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  have  risen,  to  be 
sure — this  was  Inevitable  under  the  pressure 
of  our  defense  and  war  prcgranna — but  we 
have  held  those  rises  to  very  modest  pro- 
portions. The  most  extreme  rise  In  the  case 
of  an  Industrial  commodity  bought  by  farm- 
ers is  that  of  binder  twine,  which  Increased 
from  a  little  over  7  cents  to  almost  12  cents, 
:.n  Increase  of  about  two-thirds.  In  this 
case,  war  In  the  Pacific  cut  off  supplies. 
Even  so.  this  Increase  is  less  than  the  average 
Increase  in  farm  prices — 85  percent.  In 
shr.rp  contrast,  the  averrge  increase  in  prices 
paid  by  farmers  is  only  22  percent,  and  many 
Important  items  In  tlie  farmer's  budget  ra*e 
very  much  less  than  this  aver.ige.  For  ex- 
ample, In  the  case  of  farm  machinery.  In 
rpite  of  huge  demand?  of  the  war  Industries 
for  steel  and  facilities,  price  Increases  have 
been  held  Althin  very  narrow  limits. 
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In  the  case  of  equipment  and  supplies  tbcca 
figures  tell  the  same  itory: 
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within  bounds,    Wltnew: 
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The  prices  I  have  listed  represent  costs 
of  production  In  farming.  Here.  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree,  the  record  is  clear  Tbe 
record  is  equally  clear  In  the  case  of  prices 
which  represent  cost  of  living  to  the  farm 
family.  Farm  wives  are  paying — on  the 
basis  of  the  latest  comprehensive  cost  of  liv- 
ing data  for  farmers  that  we  have — 26  per- 
cent more  for  food,  21  percent  more  for  fur- 
niture and  house  furnl,shlngs,  and  38  percent 
more  for  clothing  than  they  were  paying  be- 
fore the  war  broke  out  3  years  ago  Some 
Items  have  risen  sharply:  muslin  is  up  from 
91 2  cents  to  16  cents  per  yard,  an  Increase 
of  17  5  percent;  overalls  are  up  from  $1.14 
to  $1  75,  an  Increase  of  53  5  percent;  women's 
house  dresses  from  «1.01  to  $1  50.  an  Increase 
of  485  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
prices  have  been  held  down  successfully. 
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The  farm  record  of  this  Administration  Is 
one  of  which  every  Administration  supporter 
may  be  proud.  Under  this  program,  farm 
prices  have  Increased  85  percent  in  the  3 
years  since  .he  outbieak  of  the  war,  and 
cash  farm  Income  has  risen  from  $8684,- 
000  000  in  1939  to  an  expected  $15,600,- 
000  000  this  year.  Under  the  same  program, 
this  Increase  of  Income  has  not  been  wiped 
out  In  terms  of  buying  power  by  rapid  In- 
creases in  the  prices  paid  by  farmers.  That 
is  why  farm  prices  stand  tcday  at  107  percent 
of  parity  That  Is  why  the  goal  of  parity  for 
the  farmer,  for  which  we  have  labored  these 
manj  years,  has  been  achieved. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Leon  Henderson, 

Administrator. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

H')N.  JAMES  J.DAViS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  IS  Ucpislative  day  of 
Thursday,  October  IS),  1942 

Mr.  DAVIS  ^  ;  resident.  I  ask  unnn- 
inuHis  con.senL  in  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  address  which  I  delivered  at 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  con- 
vention. Toronto.  Canada,  on  October  12. 
As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  call  attention 
to  the  f.ict  that  many  postal  v.'orkers 
hove  not  had  a  raise  In  wagei  In  17  years, 
and  this  l.s  true  of  other  groups  as  well. 

There  belns  no  objection,  the  R(i.!;r<- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ri^ » 1  i> 
as  follows: 


The  bnrRMnlng  power  of  labor  wni  never 
•tronii»r  In  America  than  today.  It  U  a  power 
that  hai  prcducrd  the  hlgheet  atandarda  of 
living  in  the  world,  Thoae  atandnrda  are  now 
being  changed.    Xu  aome  respects  they  are 


being  reduced.  And  to  the  extent  that  this 
is  Justified  by  the  national  emergency  of  war 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  changes.  We 
are.  however,  unwilling  to  have  our  American 
standards  of  work  and  wages  disrupted  or  im- 
paired in  any  way  unnecessarily  or  as  a  re- 
lease for  the  partisan  or  personal  ambition 
of  any  man  or  any  group  of  men. 

The  Stabilization  Act  is  a  historic  docu- 
ment. By  this  act  the  President  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  issue  a  general  order  stabil- 
izing prices,  wa^ies.  and  salaries  affecting  the 
cost  of  living.  No  employer  shall  pay  and 
no  employee  shall  receive  wages  or  salaries 
other  than  those  provided  by  the  regulations 
the  President  shall  order.  Surely  this  Is  a 
definite  grant  of  power  which  is  not  exceeded 
by  the  wage  and  price  authority  of  any  ruler 
in  the  world. 

The  responsibility  that  labor  has  assumed 
to  carry  on  production  schedules  withcut 
work  stoppages  due  to  Industrial  strife  has 
been  met  In  a  notable  way.  True — the  record 
has  not  been  perfect.  I  do  not  know  any 
record  whatsoever  that  is  perfect  or  beyond 
Improvement.  That  record  shows,  however, 
that  only  8  workers  out  of  10.000  engaged  In 
war  production  have  stopped  work  because 
of  strikes.  This  Is  the  best  wcrk-productlon 
record  the  Nation  has  ever  attained.  Never 
before  has  there  been  such  output  with  so 
little  interruption  of  any  kind  /or  which 
those  who  work  might  be  held  responsible. 
All  of  us  are  proud  that  labor  is  doing  Its 
share. 

If  labor  takes  a  long  distance  point  of 
view  it  will  not  now  make  exorbitant  de- 
mands which  will  create  enmity  among 
those  who  at  a  later  time  may  exact  the  last 
pound  of  flesh.  Moderate  gains  of  recent 
years  should  be  retained  The  war  Is  no 
suitable  occasion  for  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  to  attempt  to  capitalize  on  the 
wealcne.ss  of  the  needs  of  society.  Those 
that  act  as  d^spoilers  will  themselves  feel 
the  hard  hand  of  oppression  resting  down 
upon  them. 

The  social  and  economic  gains  of  recent 
years  should  not  lead  on  to  unrestrained 
demands  fcr  power  on  the  part  of  either 
management  or  labor.  Those  who  wou'd 
sutTer  the  most  from  such  action  would  t>e 
those  who  toil.  Any  gathering  up  of  power 
In  centralized  government  now  In  behalf  of 
labor  might  at  a  later  time  be  used  as  a 
chain  around  labor's  neck.  Therefore  a  pol- 
icy of  moderation  and  restraint  is  the  great- 
est assurance  of  permanent  success. 

Labor  knows  full  well  the  dangers  and 
perils  of  Inflation.  Wc  have  seen  the  rnvages 
of  runnwHV  Inflation  In  Germany,  Russia, 
nnd  France  We  must  do  everything  to 
avoid  It  here.  Otherwise  the  apparent  gains 
In  wages  and  productive  strength  which  new 
seem  allurlnR  will  be  entirely  swept  nwivy  at 
a  later  time  when  scales  of  vnluo  long 
cherished  among  our  people  will  mean  noth- 

We  desire  a  balanced  economy  where  the 
group  purchasing  power  Is  carefully  studied 
by  an  unbiased,  nonpolltlcal  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government.  After  nil  the  fncU  are 
carefully  gathered,  a  Just  appraisal  can  be 
made  of  the  possibilities  of  exchange  between 
labor,  agriculture,  and  Industry.  If  we  learn 
how  to  hold  such  standards  In  time  of  war 
we  may  better  hold  them  in  time  of  peace. 

An  economic  supieme  court,  serving  in  a 
voluntary  way,  without  the  assumption  of 
arbitrary  power,  has  long  been  needed  In 
America.  We  do  not  wish  to  imperil  the  free 
instliutloiis  of  America  by  the  compulsory 
patterns  of  lands  less  fortunate  than  we  are. 
The  aelectlon  of  Justice  Byrnes  for  hi*  new 
position  may  open  up  at  a  later  time  an  ap- 
proach to  the  economic  aupreme  court  ao 
lonR  considered  by  thoughtful  Americana, 

Collective  bargaining  is  lU;ely  to  change 
ita  form  and  procedure  under  the  pressure 


of  war,  but  the  experience  of  the  last  war, 
at  least.  Indicates  that  the  l>a6ic  problems 
of  industrial  relations  v,?lll  remain  after  the 
end  of  hostilities.  It  also  shows  that  sound 
labor  policies  are  essential  elements  of  vic- 
tory during  the  conflict. 

With  more  than  one-quarter  of  this  coun- 
try s  66,000.000  workers  covered  by  collective 
bargaining  contracts  and  with  trade-union 
membership  now  at  an  all-time  high  of 
around  ll.OCO.OOO,  recent  developments  show 
a  tendency  toward  regional  and  national  cov- 
erage In  collective-bargaining  contracts, 
greater  organization  of  employers,  and  ulti- 
mate evolution  of  induttry-wide  collective 
bargaining  in  strategic  areas. 

In  some  instances  industry-wide  collective 
bargaining  seems  a  logical  next  development. 
It  makes  for  greater  stability  throughout  In- 
dustry, more  responsible  unions,  and  puts 
management  on  a  more  fair  and  equitable 
competitive  basis  so  far  as  wages  are  con- 
cerned 

Although  unionization  has  proceeded  rap- 
idly in  recent  years,  nearly  three-quarters  of 
American  wage  and  salary  workers  are  not 
members  of  trade-unions  or  covered  by  collec- 
tive agreements.  Collective  bargaining  has 
made  little  headway  among  the  6.500.000 
wholesale  .tnd  retail  trade  employees,  the 
more  than  4.000,000  In  the  financial  and 
service  trades,  the  4,000.000  Government  em- 
ployees, or  the  3.000.000  agricultural  workers. 
In  addition  hundreds  of  thousands  In  tex- 
tiles. In  chemicals,  and  In  other  Important 
industries  are  without  union  agreements. 

In  plants  where  collective  bargaining  has 
gained   a  foothold,  management  and  union 
now  face  a  fundamental  problem  of  learning 
to  live  together,  whether  they  like  each  other 
or  not.    Thnt  wotild  not  be  an  easy  problem 
even  If  management  fully  accepted  unionism. 
Considerable  adjustment  Is  nece.'ssary  on  both 
sides     As  long  as  the  union  is  uncertain  of 
Its  position  and  distrusts  employers'  Inten- 
tions, however,  management  cannot  expect 
It    to    adopt    a    cooperative    attitude.      The 
failure  of  management  represenUtlves  to  give 
speedy    answers    to    grievances    is    always    a 
source  of  future  trouble.    In  refusing  to  dis- 
cuss a  new  policy  or  an  Important  step  with 
the  unlcn  leaders  before  putting  it  into  effect, 
management  has  often  made  for  difficult  sit- 
uations.     On    the    other    hand,    where    the 
union  has  gained  a  stronghold,  and  It  Is  no 
longer  fighting  for  Its  life.  It  Is  evident  that 
It  cannot  expect  endless  concessions  from  the 
company  without  contributing  something  in 
return. 

Jurisdictional  disputes  and  failure  of 
unions  to  adjust  such  differences  peacefully 
among  themselves  are  major  causes  of  un- 
stable Industrial  relations  In  the  building 
trades.  Employers  and  public,  are.  In  the 
main.  Innocent  bystandera.  As  these  strxig- 
gles  involve  the  right  of  a  craft  to  perform  a 
8|)ceinc  type  of  work,  they  are  apt  to  be- 
come long  and  bitter,  A  solution  of  the 
problem  has  been  sought  In  vain  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  More  consideration  for 
the  public  welfare  is  required  or  th#se  con- 
troversies are  likely  to  continue  or  even  mul- 
tiply with  the  incrense  cf  technological 
change. 

The  battle  of  production  embrnces  human, 
as  well  as  technical,  problems.  It  calls,  not 
only  for  the  moblUantlon  of  manpower,  but 
also  for  the  fullest  utlUration  of  individual 
skills  and  energies.  The  earnestness  and  de- 
votion with  which  war  workers  approach 
their  Jobs  Is,  therefore,  an  essential  factor 
in  the  war  on  the  production  frcnt. 

High  cftlclency  can  be  expected  only  frcm 
men  who  are  content  with  the  ciicumstano«« 
of  their  employment,  Ainotig  these  circum- 
stances wngrs  stand  as  a  factor  of  prime  im- 
portonce.  When  wages  are  satisfncloiy. 
other  circumsuncta  become  important  ele- 
ments   determining    Job    aatufactlon.    But 
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these  clnrumswr.ces  aaeume  prti?  Impor- 
Umce  in  their  minds  only  when  heir  basic 
need  for  adequate  earnings  has  be?n  met. 

In  general,  there  are  three  fi  -  vhlch 
determine  satisfaction  with  ear:.     . 

1.  The  effect  of  pre«ent  living  icjeia  upon 
the  standard  of  living  to  which  i  he  worker 
U  accustomed. 

a  The  prevailing  rates  of  pay  fo:  the  same 
type  of  work  in  the  area  where  he  Is  em- 
ployed; and 

3  Hia  view  of  the  fairness  of  the  batis 
of  payment  within  his  plant.  W:  lat  consti- 
tutes an  adequate  wage  Is  not.  tnerefore.  a 
simple  problem;  simply  to  say  hat  wages 
are  higher  at  one  plant  than  at  a  lother  wJl 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  \'orkers  re- 
ceiving the  higher  wages  are  bettfr  satisfied 
with  them 

Discontent  prevails  In  facte;  .es  where 
wages  have  not  gone  up  in  prjp"it;cn  to  the 
cost  of  living.  When  other  plan  s  within  a 
given  neighborhood  pay  h.gher  ra'  es  for  work 
of  a  similar  nature,  the  plant  wit  i  the  lower 
wage  scale  almost  inevitably  has  di.-^gruntled 
employves  and  a  high  labor  tuic-Mver. 

Must  workers  do  not  think  ths  t  an  acute 
iabor  sh(  rtage  exists  at  the  pri«ent  time. 
They  see  too  many  job  applicants  all  about 
them  and  are  inchncd  to  believe  that  local 
shortages  can  be  rem«Klied  by  training  new 
men  or  calling  Into  war  mdust;  les  women 
youths,  older  men.  and  workers  engaged  In 
nooeaaential  pn.xluctlcn. 

One  of  the  principal  grievances  voiced  by 
workers  t<xJay  Is  that  managem  nt  falU  to 
take  them  Into  its  coiifldence.  ^'hcn  there 
are  delays,  curtailment*,  or  Inef  Iciencles  In 
war  production,  this  grievance  s  felt  with 
particular  force  The  tendency  o;  wtTkers  to 
blame  their  bosses  for  unsatlsfactriry  produc- 
tion may  be  largely  due  to  nirnagement's 
failure   to  kaep   them    ade«;  d 

Two  kinds  of  information  -<      .  .     iy 

d»'3tred  by  workers  When  men  are  laid  off 
and  production  is  slowed  duw-.i.  they  want 
to  know  why.  And  they  also  want  to  knew 
more  about  how  their  pruducts  ire  used  in 
the  war  effort  Workers  frequent  y  ur«e  that 
management  give  ♦'■■':  :  (onna  ion  of  this 
latter  variety  (or  th-  x  •  --  purp  x-e  of  giving 
them  a  sense  of  acuve  parUcipiiiou  in  the 
war 

The  Government's  close  supervision  of  war 
p-oduction  has  scmewhat  aflectid  the  re!a- 
Ucnchtp  ol  employee  to  emp  oyer  The 
worker  is  stUl  working  for  the  par  ;icuiar  com- 
pany which  employs  him.  but  he  i  •  awaie  that 
the  company  is  n<>vt  *  k  :  .:  ;.e  Gcveru- 
ment.     In  general.  '^    m  <  ;     .iilully  to 

Ihe  G(.  vermneni  foi  piwUctou  ul  ihelr  living 
standards  aiid  working  ccrditlcrs  b«.>th  dur- 
ing and  after  the  war 

The  problem  of  Increasing  labDrs  partici- 
pation In  the  victory  program  Is  fundamen- 
tally a   problem  In  employer -eir.  aloyee   rela- 
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Flood  Conditions    and   H  >  dr.j*.  lectric 

P  iwer  Pi'^s.L  i.ti'^'s 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  JOHNE,  R,\NK:N 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATniS 

Monday.  October  19. 1942 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ciiy  of  Washington,  and  in 
fact  the  entire  Washington  area,  has  just 
been  visited  by  another  disa.strcus  flood 
which  could  have  been  prevented.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  many  lives,  and  the 
destruction  of  property  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  $5,000,000.  while  at  the  same 
time  untold  wealth  of  power  is  going  to 
waste  to  the  sea  that  could  have  been 
developed  to  save  the  suffering  that  Is 
going  to  occur  in  the  Washington  area 
within  the  next  few  months. 

Today,  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  fuel 
and  a  shortage  of  power  throughout  this 
whole  eastern  section,  230000  000  000 
kilowatt-hours  of  hydroelectric  power  is 
annually  going  to  waste  in  the  flow  of 
waters  to  the  sea,  that  could  have  been 
developed  with  the  money  that  has  been 
spent  here  in  Washington  on  Work 
Projects  Administration,  relief,  the  Na- 
tionil  Youth  Administration,  and  other 
governmental  activities,  that  might  well 
have  been  eliminated. 

At,  this  point  I  am  inserting  some  re- 
marks I  made  in  the  House  on  this  same 
subject  during  another  great  flood  on 
the  Potomac  on  Monday,  March  23.  1936. 

■niE    FLOOD    SrrrATlON  — HARNHSSING    OfH 
RIVSU 

Mr  Rankin  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous c«jn;>cnt  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoko  on  the  fl^>od  situation. 

The  Spkakxh  Without  objection,  It  la  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  Rankin.  Mr,  Speaker,  several  days  ago 
I  Introduced  a  bill  fur  the  creation  of  a  Po- 
tomac Valley  Authority,  to  develop  tliat  his- 
toric stream,  control  Its  floods,  improve  navi- 
gation, and  generate  cheap  hydroelectric 
power  for  the  people  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  surrounding  States. 

On  Thursday  last  I  stood  upon  the  banks 
of  that  ustially  placid  river  and  watched  its 
turbulent  waters  roaring  past  In  one  of  the 
most  destructive  floods  of  all  time. 

I  ;aw  bit-s  of  furniture,  dead  animals,  and 
fragments  of  wrecked  homes  amid  the  non- 
descript debris  that  went  rushing  past  on 
its  foaming  crest. 

I  saw  hundreds  of  laborers  tolling  unre- 
mittingly to  prevent  ita  waters  from  spread- 
ing and  Inundating  public  buildings  in  the 
Nation's  Capital 

As  I  looked  upon  those  raging  waters, 
turned  almost  to  the  color  of  gold  by  the  soil 
and  sand  dragged  down  from  the  hills  above. 
Impiiverlshing  this  country  In  the  years  to 
come.  I  thought  that  Indeed  it  might  be 
termed  "a  stream  of  gold."  bearing  to  the  sea 
its  untold  wealth  of  hydroelectric  power,  as 
•,»ell  aa  carrying  away  the  soil  from  which 
: .:  ure  generations  must  live. 

I  thought  that  here  we  are  in  the  Capital 
of  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth,  in  the  midst 

'.    our   boasted   civilization,   when  manJcind 

;  IS  gained  the  greatest  ascendancy  over  the 

I    forces  of  nature,  and  the  most  complete  com- 

I    ci'i'd  ^f  his  surrotindings  ever  attained  since 


the  world  began,  letting  this  stream  go  on 
its  "mad  career  of  ruin."  instead  of  harness- 
ing It.  controUlng  It,  and  bending  its  un- 
measured energies  to  light  the  homes,  reduce 
the  burdens.  Increase  the  comforts,  improve 
the  health,  and  do  the  work  and  will  of  man. 
I  cannot  believe  that  civilized  America  will 
Etand  thus  Idly  by  and  see  this  devastation 
wrought  from  year  to  year  along  the  rivers 
of  our  country  and  this  unlimited  wealth  of 
power  run  waste  and  wanton  to  the  sea 
merely  because,  forsooth.  Its  development 
would  run  counter  to  certain  greedy,  seiash 
interests  or  the  whims  of  misguided  senti- 
mentalists who  are  afraid  its  Inprcvement 
might  tend  to  "mar  the  scene." 

As  I  gazed  upon  that  "scene"  last  Thurs- 
day and  contemplated  the  loss  of  human  life, 
the  destruction  wrought,  the  devastation 
done  to  peaceful  homes,  the  sufleimg  cf  men. 
women,  and  children,  all  of  which  could  be 
prevented  in  the  future  by  the  construction 
and  operation  of  these  dams,  which  in  them- 
selves would  add  to  the  scenic  beiuty.  I  won- 
dered whether  or  not  these  selfl  h  interests 
and  silly  sentimentalists  would  te  permitted 
to  block  this  progre--s  In  the  years  to  come. 

When  I  realized  that  thl:  same  devastation 
was  being  wrought  upon  other  rivers — 'rem 
the  Susquehanna  to  the  James:  yes.  frcm 
Maine  to  Mexico — and  that  people  on  the 
Ohio  and  the  lower  Mississippi  wi^-re  awaiting 
the  inevitable  approach  of  the  devastating 
floods  that  now  race  through  tte  streets  of 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  Wheeling.  W.  Va,.  I 
thought  that  out  of  these  disasters  might 
come  an  awakening  of  the  American  people 
to  the  necessity  of  a  national  program  for 
the  development  of  our  navigable  streams,  to 
control  their  floods,  protect  our  soil.  Improve 
navigation,  and  provide  the  people  of  this 
great  country  with  unlimited  supplies  of 
cheap  hydroelectric  power,  to  light  every 
American  home,  and  espf  daily  every  farm 
home,  at  rates  the  people  can  a.^cird  to  pay. 

This  would  be  one  of  the  greate,«t  steps 
forward  ever  taken  by  any  country  since  time 
began. 

It  would  pay  for  Itself  In  a  generntlon. 

It  would  protect  lives  and  property  along 
our  rivers,  conserve  our  soil,  enable  us  to 
electrify  every  farm  home  at  rate.-!  ba.sed  upon 
the  co?t  of  production  and  distribution,  and 
make  this  the  richest,  the  most  independent, 
the  most  powerful  the  most  prosperous,  and 
the  most  contented  country  the  world  has 
ever  known. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 


HUN  T!!OMASE  MARTIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  19, 1942 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  made  some  reference  during;  the  debate 
on  October  17  to  the  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  in  past  years  with  reference 
to  conscription. 

In  order  to  clarify  those  remarks  I  am 
submitting  herewith  a  brief  report  of  the 
resolutions  upon  which  I  based  my  state- 
ments: 

RcsoLtmoN  or  the  American  Licion 

Sections  2  and  3  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  National  Convention  of  the  American 
Legion  at  Minneapolis  In  1919  are  as  follows: 

"S»c.  2.  We  favor  a  policy  of  universal 
military  training,  and  that  the  administra- 
tion of  such  policy  shall  be  removed  from  the 
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complete  control  of  an  exclusively  military 
organization  or  caste. 

"Sec.  3.  We  are  strongly  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory military  service   in  time  of  peace." 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  passed  sim- 
ilar  resolutions. 

At  the  1940  Icwa  State  Convention  of  the 
American  Legion  held  at  Arnolds  Park.  Iowa, 
on  August  26.  27.  and  28,  1940.  certain  reso- 
lutions were  presented  and  adopted  pertain- 
ing to  the  future  policy  of  the  American 
Legion.  On  page  4  of  the  Iowa  Legionnaire 
of  September  6.  1940.  appeared  notice  of  these 
resolutions  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION — GENERAL 

"Demanded  prompt  adoption  by  Congress 
of  a  system  of  compulsory  universal  training 
which  shall  include  physical,  educational,  and 
Americanism  as  well  as  military  training. 
as  set  out  in  resolution  adopted  by  National 
Convention  at  Minneapolis  In  1919." 

Tlie  position  taken  at  Minneapolis  In  1919 
was  never  deserted  by  a  national  convention 
of  the  American  Legion  until  the  Boston 
Convention  held  In  1940  after  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  acted  on  the  compulsory 
military  service  bill. 

Please  note  these  dates: 

Iowa  State  Convention  held  at  Arnolds 
Park.  August  26,  27.  28,  1940. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 
acted  on   bill  September  9.   1940. 

National  Convention  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Sep- 
tember 23  26,    1940 
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EXTENSION  OF  RFa 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  19. 1942 

Mr.  WOOERUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Mark  Sullivan  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  19,  1942: 
Farmers"  Burden 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

POLICING    AND    PENALIZING 

A  farmer  in  Texas  wrote  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Wickard  and  sent  a  copy 
to  me.    The  Texas  farmer  complained: 

"It  was  a  bitter  dose  to  me  to  be  forced 
to  plow  up  the  1,7  acres  of  cotton  overplanted 
«,n  my  farm,  since  I  have  been  taught  aU  my 
life  that  'willful  waste  is  woeful  want.'  And 
since  this  thing  happened  to  me.  I  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  other  portions  of  the 
State,  and  I  find  the  same  thing  is  happen- 
ing throughout  the  entire  cotton  area.  Small 
plots  are  being  plowed  up  on  many  farms. 
In  most  cases  the  plow-up  occurs  after  the 
bolls  have  matured.  This  was  what  happened 
in  my  own  case." 

The  information  surprised  me.  I  had  sup- 
posed that  plowing  under  crops  was  a  thing 
of  the  past— that  It  belonged  back  in  1933. 
when  they  slaughtered  young  hogs  and  turned 
them  into  fertilizer.  So  I  wrote  the  Texas 
farmer  and  asked  If  It  was  this  present  year 
he  had  been  required  to  plow  under  some  of 
his  cotton. 

The  Texas  farmer  replied  "yes"— It  was 
this  year.  He  enclosed  the  ofncial  notice  he 
had  received  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  was  a  mimeographed  letter,  w^th 
blanks  to  fill  in  with  the  exact  number  cf 


acres,  the  serial  number  of  the  farra,  and  the 
like — evidently  a  form  letter  in  general  use. 
Here,  in  part.  Is  the  letter — it  is  an  extraor- 
dinary document  to  read  In  the  y?ar  of  our 
Lord  1942: 

"United   States  Depart- 
ment OF  Agriculture. 
"Acricltltural  Adjustment  Agency, 

"August  22,  19'' 
"Farm  Serial  No.  16080, 

"Dear  Producer:  Measurements  of  the 
above  farm  serial  number  show  there  Is  13,7 
acres  planted  to  cotton.  Since  ycur  acreage 
allotment  is  12  acres,  your  farm  is  over- 
planted  1.7  acres. 

"The  regulations  governing  excess  cotton 
acreage  require  that  it  be  destroyed  within 
10  days  from  date  of  this  notice." 

That  letter  will  strike  many  as  amazing. 
It  is  amazing— to  those  who  do  not  know 
what  goes  on.  But  thousands  of  cotton 
raisers  have  received  that  same  letter  (varied 
as  to  the  acreage).  And  thousands  of  other 
farmers  raising  other  crops  have  received 
similar  letters  applicable  to  their  crops.  The 
letter  is  amazing  in  the  sense  that  farmers 
are  told  they  must  destroy  a  portion  of  their 
growing  crops.  It  is  further  amazing,  and 
dismaying,  that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
are  subjected  to  such  policing  and  penalizing. 
The  farmer  can  avoid  plowing  up  part  of 
his  crop;  he  is  given  an  alternative.  The 
alternative  Is  a  money  penalty.  The  penalty 
is  heavy,  about  half  the  value  of  the  over- 
planted  cotton.  The  letter  quoted  continues: 
"If  this  is  not  done  (that  Is,  if  the  farmer 
does  not  plow  up  his  excess  acres  i .  there  will 
be  a  penalty  for  overplanting.  •  •  •  You 
wil  be  issued  a  red  marketing  card,  and  ex- 
cess cotton  marketed  will  be  penalized  8  cents 
per  pound." 

It  is  not  merely  the  penalty;  It,  is  the  po- 
licing, the  regimentation.  This  l.s  illustrated 
by  the  allusion  above  to  a  "red  marketing 
card."  There  are  other  details  of  the  po- 
licing, even  more  onerous.  (The  wording  of 
the  cflBcial  notice  here  quoted  Is  so  tautolcg- 
ical  that  I  must  condense.)  If  the  farmer 
decides  to  accept  the  first  alteinatlve  and 
plows  under  his  excess  acreage,  he  must  first 
make  a  cash  deposit  This  is  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  an  agent  coming  to  his  farm  to 
check  up  and  see  If  the  farmer  has  actually 
plowed  under.  The  farmer  Is  obliged  to  pay 
the  expense  of  having  himself  policed. 

What  Is  here  recited  li  part  of  an  intricate 
mechanism  operating  over  several  farm  crops, 
called  A.  A.  A —Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration. The  officials  who  cperate  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Admlnlstrar.icn  make  a 
defense  of  It.  In  fairness,  I  suppose  I  should 
here  state  the  defense.  But  to  state  the  de- 
fense would  call  for  stating  also  the  objec- 
tions to  the  defense.  The  whole  thing  Is  Jtist 
too  Involved  for  the  space  here  available.  I 
confine  myself  to  one  point,  made  by  the 
Texas  farmer  already  quoted. 

In  the  present  year  is  there,  or  was  there 
any  possible  justification  for  plowing  under 
any  crop,  specifically  cotton?  True,  for  sev- 
eral years,  more  cotton  was  planted  than 
could  be  marketed  at  a  good  price.  To  keep 
the  price  up  by  reducing  the  planting  was 
the  purpose  and  justification  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjti&tment  Administration. 

But  cotton  is  more  than  cotton.  It  is  also 
cottonseed  oil- that  is.  fats.  And  of  fats 
there  Is  scarcity;  it  is  needed  for  munitions; 
the  Government  asks  housewives  to  save  It. 
As  the  point  is  put  in  the  letter  of  the  Texas 
farmer : 

"It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  when  my 
wife  and  other  wives  in  the  community  are 
encouraged  to  strain  bacon  fat  1o  secure  fats 
for  munitions  uses — and  theii  force  the 
farmers  to  plow  under  more  fat  in  the  cotton- 
seed than  a  whole  neighborhood  could  salvage 
from  meat  scraps  in  a  year." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  19. 1942 

Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Reccrd,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mark  Sullivan,  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune: 
Roose\elt.  More  Than  Congress.  Blamed  fob 
Legislation  Delays — Mark  Lullu'an  Indi- 
cates That  Connally  Labor  Bill.  Shelved 
in  Deference  to  President,  is  Typical  or 
the  Whole  Situation  of  Lawmaking 

(By  MarH  Sullivan) 
Washington,  October  17 — The  narrative 
her3  recited  illustrates.  I  think,  the  whole 
story  of  the  principal  domestic  Issue  now 
before  the  country.  This  is  the  charge  that 
Congress  has  not  lived  up  to  its  obligations, 
has  failed  to  legislate  as  it  ought  to  have. 
Out  of  this  has  arisen  what  amounts  to  a 
menace  of  constitutional  crisis,  having  to  do 
with  the  relation  between  Congrert  and  the 
President.  Disctisslon  of  this  issue.  In  the 
press  and  over  the  radio,  Is  mainly  In  gen- 
eralities, not  clear  to  the  public.  Following 
is  a  factual,  detailed  narrative  of  a  sp>eciQc 
case  which  illustrates  the  whole  situation 
and  will,  I  think,  convey  understanding: 
Last  November  Democratic  Senator  Tom 
Connally,  of  Texas,  introduced  a  bill  dealing 
with  labor  relations  in  defense  plants.  Tlie 
details  cf  the  bill  are  not  material  to  what 
happened  to  it.  It  was  much  like  many  other 
bills  introduced  about  the  same  time.  In  a 
period  of  widespread  strikes.  Senator  Con- 
NALLY's  was  a  middle-of-the-road  bill- less 
extreme  than  most. 

Upon  Senator  Connally  s  bill  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  held  prolonged  hearings. 
Among  witnesses.  Robert  P.  Patterson.  Un- 
der Societary  of  War.  called  the  bill  "sensi- 
ble ♦  *  '  practicable  "  James  V.  For- 
restal.  Under  Secretary  of  th"  Navy,  approved 
I  It.  Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land.  United 
'  States  Navy  (retired) ,  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  gave  the  bill 
"my  hearty  approval." 

I  INDORSED  BY  COMMITTEB 

'  Thus  approved,  the  Connally  bill  was  In- 
;  dorsed  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
by  a  large,  nonpartisan  majority.  '12  to  2. 
With  this  strikingly  favorable  Judgment,  the 
bill  was  put  on  the  Senate  calendar  on  De- 
cember 1. 

Before  the  Senate  could  act.  representa- 
tives of  the  Administration  went  before  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee.  They  said  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  about  to  develop  a  plan 
of  his  own  for  dealing  with  labor  relations. 
They  requested  that  action  on  all  labor  legis- 
lation be  suspended  until  the  President  could 
work  out  his  plan. 

The  Presidents  plan,  as  it  later  eme:ged. 
consisted  of  appointment  by  him  of  what  is 
now  the  War  Labor  Board,  and  of  general 
management  of  the  whole  matter  of  later 
relations  by  informal  conferences  between 
the  President  and  labor  leaders. 

With  this  method,  after  it  was  in  eflect. 
Senator  Connally  did  not  agree.  On  De- 
cember 31  he  said:  "I  shall  endeavor  to  secure 
consideration  of  my  bill  by  the  Senate." 
However,  to  give  the  President's  plan  time, 
I   Senator  Connallt  waited  4  months. 
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Oil    March   30  Senator   Co 
determined   effort    to    have    •^•• 
up  his  bill.     He  r?aU»d.  he  Fit'. 
are  currents  oi  o;fX3siil'  :.  t-  ^  • 
ator   from    Texas   a   chance    ic 
taken  on  th»«  bill:  but  he  does 
to  be  Bldeswlped  and  bypasM>d  " 


Tlje  optM».'.:'  r.  tfy.y:r~~--\i  .  -•- 1 — formid- 
ably and  forcefully,  wjmetimea  almost  bit- 
terly— through  Senate  Leuder  A  •  rN  W. 
Barklct.    cl    Ktn'uckv      Ov.f    v  iwelt 

upcu  by  Senat.  r  B*?  :  >.  '  iiat  il  the 
bill  were  brough  ^;^.  •  .'  .  t^  subject  to 
amendment  Some  possible  umenlments.  he 
Kild.  might  open  up  the  whole  Odd  of  labcr 
le<'lJlatjon  Including  the  matter  cf  suspend- 
ing the  40-hour  week,  which  haq  become  a 
aubject  cf  contention. 

On  tbls  and  other  grounc-   - 
tXY.    \n   a    long    colloquy.    ^^  •  : 
again,  sometimes  with  strong  reel 
taking   up   the    Conually   bi'. 
that  "the  Senator  from  Ttx       ! 
patient    with    me    because,     i^    i 
thcuvht,   I   have  stallf^d  on   this 
postponed  it  "     But  he  Insisted 
that  th^*  Connally  bill  should  n 
up 

To    this    Senator    Co.n  -^.ly 
a  pointed  allusion  to  the  obligaUoh 
ship  resting  upon  Senator  BARKirr 
to  me  as  if  the  leadership  shou 
the    committees    when     'hey    ac 
talnly  when   they    have  a  commit 
12  to  2      •      •      •     My  bill  has  b4e 
since  December  1    and  I  hav»'  a 
It  considered  "' 

Tot  that  day  Senator  ConnalIt  was  un- 
successful He  declared  hs  wou  d  continue 
to  "try  to  get  a  vote  on  this  bill  •  The  fol- 
lowing day.  April  1.  he  again  moxied  that  the 
bill  be  taken  up 
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Leader  Barkiit  seemed  to  > '. 
that   the   Stnate   was  going   to 
formal  recess  for  20  daj-s,  and  he 
"on  the  first  day  when  we  retu 
ator  8  motion  shall  be  the  pend^g 
before  the  Senate  " 

April    20   came      The    PresldlnJ; 
the  Senate,  Vke  President  Henrt 
announced  that  Senator  Connau 
the    •■special   order   for    this   h< 
tpcn    Senator    Connallt    said 
statement  I  wish  to  make  " 

To  the  .surprise  of  the  Senate 
MAU.T  «ald;  "1;  had  been  my  pu 
slst  uptm  the  motion  at  this  tlmi' 
the  President  of  the  Unl'ed   ^v 
aonally   requested  me   not 
tlon  until  he  ^nds  a  mt-SJiagc  it 
and  the  House  with'.n  the  approx^m 
of   a   week   from    this   dat«. 
has  author  l-rri  --»  to  say  that  1 
re<iuest       •      "      •      Under       the 
Masces    I    feci    compelled    to 
siatence  upon  the  motion  at   ti 

Senat(ir   Co^•N^■:v 
merely  delaying    :   .-   .:    a    •  .<    ::.: 
dent  should  send   h'.s   message 
changed  my  views  In   an' 
the  desirability  of  the  pre; 
tlM  Senator  sa'd.    "and  I  shci! 
!t   enacted  ■•      Senator    Conna:: 
and  got  "unanimous  consent  '\ 
Senate  s!'a;'!   c<-rv.-er;e  f'llc.r"..- 
of  the   i;.t^,-,-^-f  b;    :..f^  Pr-,--  :i-  ■:.■ 
Which  I  r.'  '.i    :i,i-.  ■    ir'i.air^i;  ii;a_. 
for   linineti...:f    c    :.-  .:'_-:-at:cn  " 
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cuver   the  suDsiance  of  Senator   Connallt's 
bin. 

This  the  Senator  conceded  The  morning 
following  the  Presidents  message  Senator 
CoNNALLT  said  over  and  over  that  "the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  never  surrendered  his 
views  on  the  bill,  and  he  does  not  surrender 
them  now." 

'But. "  Senator  Connallt  added,  "1  am  In 
a  very  dlfllcult  position.  •  •  •  I  have 
another  duty  to  perform — I  have  the  duty  of 
trying  to  get  along  In  this  war  effort.  *  '  * 
We  are  trying  to  have  leadership,  •  *  • 
The  President  cf  the  United  States  Is 
charged  with  the  respcnsibilUy  of  prosecut- 
ing this  war  •  •  •  I  am  trying  to  help 
him.  •  •  •  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  Influence  with  me." 

In  that  spirit  Senator  Connallt  sur- 
rendered his  bill.  "I  do  not  want  to  be  In 
the  position  of  getting  Into  a  controversy 
and  an  argument  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  about  something  which  mny 
work  cut  under  his  policies  letter  th.  n  under 
scraebcxly  else's  policies."  he  said. 

The  Incident  and  the  Ccnnally  bill  ended 
with  Senate  Leader  Barklet  saying.  "I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
I  his  I  broadmlnded.  generous,  and  patriotic 
attitude. ' 

What  happened  about  the  Ccnnally  bill 
happened,  with  variations,  about  the  other 
steps  Congress  took  toward  legislating  about 
labcr.  The  President,  wisely  or  not,  wished 
to  keep  labor  matters  In  his  own  hands  He 
was  deferred  to  by  leaders  cf  his  majority 
party  In  Congress.  Again  and  again  labcr 
legislation  was  prevented — once  after  a  bill 
had  pafsed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 
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PXIFNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  R.  E.  THOM.A^O;. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  19. 1942 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  Mr.  Leon  Henderson, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration: 

Omrs  or  Price  Admin  lstration. 
Washington.  D.  C  .  October  17.  1942. 
The  Honorable  R    E.  Thomason. 

House  of  Representatives. 

DE.^R  Mr  Thomason:  Your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 5.  1942.  enclosing  letters  frcra  Messrs. 
Frank  Duacan,  P.  E.  Bamett.  and  Joe  White, 
of  Terllngua,  Tex  .  is  greatly  appreciated. 

The  OfBce  of  Price  Administration  has 
been  ordered  by  Mr  WUUam  M.  JefTers,  the 
rubber  director,  to  in£tltute  a  Nation-wide 
mileage  rationing  program  through  the  con- 
trol of  gasoline  fcr  the  purpose  cf  conserv- 
ing our  rubber-borne  transportation.  This 
order  from  Mr.  JefTers  Is  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  special  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  President  to  study  the 
complex  rubber  situation. 

Thl.s  OfDce  is  now  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  problems  Involved  In  such  a  program  and 
In  the  formulation  of  the  plan.  The  com- 
ments and  suggestions  of  ycur  constituents 
are  appreciated,  and  you  may  assure  them 
that  they  comments  and  suggestions  will 
be  given  careful  consideration  in  the  prep- 
.i'ltion  cf  the  Nation-wide  mileage  rationing 
j'  ■--  m  The  pr-b''-— .=  of  long  distances 
a     ;      .adequate   tia    -:        itlou  facilities  are 


receiving  special  consideration.  In  fact,  you 
may  assure  your  constituents  that  the  Na- 
tion-wide mileage  rationing  program  will 
provide  whatever  amount  of  gasoline  is  nec- 
essary for  essential  driving,  regardless  cf 
distance. 

The  needs  of  people  living  In  nual  areas 
will  be  adequately  provided  for  in  the  Na- 
tion-wide program.  Preferred  mileage  (1.  e., 
occupational  mileage  In  excess  cf  470  miles 
per  month)  will  be  available  to  farmers  for 
the  op>eraticn  of  a  passenger  automobile  to 
transport  farm  products  and  necessary  farm 
supplies  between  farm  and  market,  shipping 
point,  or  point  of  delivery,  or  between  or;e 
farm  '  establishment  and  another.  Such 
mileage  will  also  be  available  for  the  trans- 
portation of  farm  workers  between  their  res- 
idences or  lodgings  and  their  places  of  em- 
ployment or  between  places  of  employment. 
Special  rations  will  be  available  to  farm- 
ers, under  certain  conditions,  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  secure  necessary  medical 
attention  or  therapeutic  treatment,  or  to 
procure  necessary  food  and  supplies.  Tha 
program  wUl  also  provide  whatever  amctmt 
of  gasoline  Is  needed  for  the  operation  of 
farm  machinery  or  equipment,  stoves,  and 
household   appliances. 

The  Nation-wide  program  will  also  provide 
whatever  amount  of  gasoline  is  necessary 
to  enable  worke-s  in  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, or  extractive  establishments  to  travel 
between  their  homes  and  their  places  of  em- 
ployment. 

Under  the  Nation-wide  program,  people 
who  have  occupational  need  for  gasoline  will 
be  eligible  for  supplemental  rations  for 
their  occupational  purpo&es.  It  will  also  be 
possible  to  Issue  tires  lor  their  cars  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  mileage  rationing  pro- 
gram wUl  provide  a  suict  control  over  the 
operation  cf  the  cars.  This  control  will  in- 
clude the  35-mile  speed  limit  and  a  compul- 
sory periodic  tire  Inspection  as  well  as  the 
mUeage  rationing.  They  will  be  issued  a 
basic  ration  book  providing  240  miles  of 
travel  per  month,  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
15  miles  per  gallon,  and  will  also  be  eligible 
to  receive  supplemental  rations  to  the  extent 
presently  provided  by  the  "B"  ration  book. 
To  qualify  for  supplemental  rations,  the  ap- 
plicant win  be  required  to  show  that  he  Is 
sharing  his  car  with  at  least  three  other  peo- 
ple or  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  do  so  and 
that  alternate  means  of  transportation  are 
not  available.  The  maximum  mileage  pro- 
vided by  the  "B"  bock  amounts  to  320  m.iles 
per  month.  This.  In  addition  to  the  mileage 
provided  by  the  basic  ration,  will  make  avail- 
able a  maximum  of  560  miles  per  month  for 
all  occupational  purposes  not  Included  In 
the  preferred  mileage  category. 

As  pointed  out  In  the  foregoing,  mileage 
In  excess  of  that  provided  by  the  "A '  and 
"B  ■  ration  books  will  be  available  to  those 
of  your  constituents  who  are  working  in 
the  mines. 

Concerning  the  necessity  for  Nation-wide 
mileage  rationing,  the  Baruch  committee 
has  reported  that  the  existing  rubber  sup- 
ply situation  is  so  dangerous  that  unless 
corrective  measures  are  taken  immediately, 
this  country  will  face  both  a  military  and 
civilian  collapse.  This  committee  also  In- 
form us  that  gasoline  rationing  !s  the  only 
way  of  conserving  our  present  rubber  sup- 
ply. The  committee  explored  every  means 
cf  avoiding  this  method,  but  it  was  found  to 
be  Inescapable. 

We  trtist  that  this  Information  will  en- 
able you  to  provide  your  constituents  with 
a  better  understanding  of  the  Nation-wide 
mileage  rationing  program.  In  accordance 
with  your  request,  we  are  forwarding  the 
letters  of  your  constituents  t  ^^  v/illiam 
M.  JefTers. 

Sincerely  yours 

LrcN   M' ".•-;  R.--ON. 

A        'iistrator. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.GUYM.  GU.LETiE 

OF    lOV.  \ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  October  15).  1942 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimcu.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  excellent 
address  delivered  by  my  colleague  IMr. 
Herring]  over  the  radio  on  September  30, 
1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gocd  evening,  friends.  I  am  glad  of  this 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  from  Washing- 
ton on  matters  of  first  importance  to  our 
urban  as  well  as  our  rtiral  population. 

I  have  Just  left  the  Senate  floor,  where 
wc  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  161.  which  has  for  its  ex- 
press purpcse  the  stabilization  of  living  costs 
which  will  insure  this  Nation  against  the 
terrible  consequences  of  inflation. 

It  is  necessarily  broad  in  scope  and  places 
upon  the  Chief  Executive  the  major  respon- 
sibilit>  for  its  enforcement.  Time  does  not 
permit  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  va- 
rious provisions.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after 
many  days  of  earnest  consideration  in  the 
BanKing  and  Currency  Committee  and  after 
long  debate  en  the  floor,  we  have  flnally 
passed  a  measure  which  meets  as  nearly  as 
possible  every  requirement  set  forth  by  the 
President  as  essential  to  meet  the  serious 
problem  of  rapidly  rising  commodity  prices, 
leiitb,   and   wages. 

Briefly,  this  Joint  resolution  directs  the 
President,  on  or  before  November  1,  1942,  to 
issue  a  general  order  stabilizing  prices,  wages, 
and  salaries  affecting  the  cost  of  living.  So 
far  as  piactlcablc.  this  shall  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  the  levels  which  existed  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  1942. 

The  President  Is  authorized  thereafter  to 
make  adjustments  with  respect  to  prices, 
wages,  and  salaries  to  the  extent  that  he 
finds  necessary  to  correct  gross  inequities 
and  to  aid  in  the  effective  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

No  maximum  price  shall  be  established  for 
any  agricultural  commodity  below  a  price 
which  will  reflect  to  producers  either  the 
parity  price  for  such  commodity,  or  the  high- 
est prices  received  by  such  producer  between 
January  1  and  September  15.  1942. 

It  is  further  provided  that  modification 
shall  be  made  in  maximum  prices  for  any 
agricultural  commodity  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President  in  any  case  where- 
in It  appears  such  modification  is  necessary 
to  increase  the  production  of  such  commodity 
for  war  purposes  or  where,  by  reason  of  in- 
creased labor  ecsts  or  other  costs  to  the  pro- 
ducers, the  maxim.um  prices  so  established 
will  not  reflect  such  increased  cost.  It  Is 
further  provided  that  in  the  fixing  of  maxi- 
mum prices,  on  products  resulting  from  the 
processing  of  agricultural  commodities,  in- 
cluding livestock,  a  fair  and  equitable  margin 
shall  be  allowed  for  such  processing.  It  is 
also  prcvkied  that  in  fixing  price  maximums 
for  agricultural  commodities  adequate  weight- 
ing shall  be  given  to  farm  labor.  The  direc- 
tive stabilizing  prices.  wag"s,  and  salaries  as 
ol  September  15  places  wages  and  salaries  on 


a  par  with  an  increase  of  15  percent  above 
the  prevailing  wages  January  1.  1941,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  War  Labor  Board. 

The  prime  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  our  farmers  to  do  all 
they  can  to  help  win  this  war  But  it  would 
serve  no  purpose  to  leave  them  In  a  fools 
paradise — in  a  wild  inflation — for  which  they, 
above  all.  would  pay  the  price  when  the  war 
is  over. 

We  have  a  million  fine  citizens  living  on 
Iowa's  fertile  acres.  Tliey  are  intelligent  men 
and  women  and  they  know  the  steps  that  for 
10  years  have  been  taken  to  benefit  their 
position. 

They  know  that  during  the  past  10  years, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  history,  their  prob- 
lems have  had  the  sympathetic  consideration 
of  the  national  administration.  They  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  legislation  now  before  the 
Congress,  and  to  this  very  hour  1  have  not 
received  from  one  single  Iowa  farmer,  as  such. 
a  request  to  vote  for  any  amendment  which 
would  deprive  the  President  of  the  authority 
to  prosecute  the  war  on  the  home  front 
through  regulation  of  wages  and  prices  and 
the  prevention  of  increased  inflation — infla- 
tion which  is  now  taking  place  at  the  rate 
of  I'i  percent  increased  cost  of  living  per 
month. 

There  exists  nowhere  in  this  country  a 
group  of  people  who  understand  better, 
through  bitter  experience,  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion than  the  farmers  and  businessmen  of 
Iowa.  During  World  War  No.  1  we  had  prices 
of  $2  per  bush?l  for  corn.  $3.50  per  bushel  for 
wheat,  and  like  prices  for  other  products. 
This  tended,  with  other  factors,  to  bring 
on,  first,  the  Inflation,  and  then  the  de- 
flation, which  bankrupted  a  goodly  pro- 
portion cf  our  Iowa  farmers  and  Iowa  busi- 
nessmen as  well.  We  know  the  cost  of  in- 
flation out  in  Iowa.  We  have  determine  1 
not  to  permit  it  to  happen  again.  We  cannot 
forget  that  period  from  1921  to  1932  when 
Iowa  banks  were  closing  at  the  rate  of  5  to  25 
per  day;  when  farmers  were  being  driven  out 
upon  the  highway  through  foreclosure;  and 
when  every  courthouse  in  the  State  rang  with 
the  sound  of  the  sheriff's  foreclosure  hammer. 
The  trek  of  the  covered  wagon  was  again 
upon  the  highways  of  Iowa— leading  the 
farmer  knew  not  where. 

I  know  that  the  Iowa  farmer  is  having  his 
greatest  difBculties  today,  not  so  much  with 
the  price  of  hog.s,  which  he  looks  on  as  being 
satisfactory,  nor  with  the  prices  of  any  of 
his  other  leading  products,  but  with  the  prob- 
lem of  holding  his  labor. 

The  Iowa  farmer  wants  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  help  the  war  effort  as  much  next  year 
as  this  year.  If  possible,  he  wants  to  produce 
even  more  next  year  than  he  produces  this 
year.  He  knows  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  our  allies,  need  all 
that  he  can  possibly  produce.  He  knows  that 
when  the  average  dairyman  loses  a  man  to  a 
munitions  factory  or  to  the  armed  forces  or 
for  any  other  reason,  he.  as  a  consequence, 
must  sell  some  of  his  cows.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  am  informed  that  during  recent 
months  those  dairy  farmers  who  have  lost 
just  one  man  have,  on  the  average,  cut  down 
their  cow  numbers  by  more  than  40  percent. 
Neighbors  who  were  more  fortunate  in  retain- 
ing labor  increased  their  herds,  therefore,  the 
inequity. 

I  have  felt  that  the  really  important  thing 
is  to  take  those  steps  which  would  preserve 
adequate  manpower  for  those  farmers  who 
produce  products  ckf  which  there  Is  likely  to 
be  a  scarcity  next  year.  I  am  certain  that 
the  measure  passed  by  the  Senate  today,  as 
amended,  and  for  which  I  was  most  happy 
to  vote,  makes  it  more  likely  to  bring  this 
to  pass  than  any  action  which  the  Congress 
could  have  taken  at  this  time.  It  seems  to 
me  most  fortunate  that  the  different  farm 
forces  v;ere  able   to  agree  on  the   splendid 


legislation  which  has  today  been  parted  by 
the  Senate.  Unity  in  this  country  today  U 
more  important  thau»ever  before 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  farm 
price  situation  after  the  war.  Two  or  three 
years  after  the  war  is  over,  farmers  will  need 
price  support  much  more  than  they  need  it 
now.  It  is  important  that  the  farmers  do 
not  alienate  public  support  at  this  time  be- 
cause they  will  have  such  great  need  of  pub- 
lic understanding  a  little  later  on.  The 
period  after  the  war  will  last  much  longer 
than  the  period  during  the  war.  I  am  certain 
that  the  legislation  today  enacted  best  en- 
ables the  farmers  to  save  during  the  war  as 
well  as  preserve  the  farmers'  position  after 
the  war 

A  most  important  factor  in  the  agricultural 
production  and  marketing  situation  is  the 
almost  vanishing  margin  between  the  market 
price  of  raw  materials  or  feedstuffs  and  the 
finished  product  such  as  beef,  pork,  and  lard 
under  existing  ceilings.  A  margin  must  be 
permitted  between  the  price  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  the  finished  product  to  Justify 
that  processing,  or  processing  will  ultimately 
be  so  curtailed  as  to  be  the  most  deadening 
threat  to  our  whole  war  effort.  The  mea.'^ure 
passed  today  provides  for  the  authorization 
of  such  necessary  margins. 

Today  the  great  fear  of  these  farm  leaders 
and  thoughtful  farmers  who  know  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  In  our  national  economy 
has  been  and  is  that  the  farmer  may  be 
placed  in  a  position  that  will  not  permit  him 
to  do  his  full  part  in  this  gieat  job  cf  win- 
ning the  war — he  fears  that  for  lack  of  men 
and  machinery  and  equipment  he  cannot 
provide  the  food  to  feed  the  vast  army  of  the 
United  Nations. 

He  and  his  Midwest  fellows  will  work  with 
lights  on  their  tractors  through  all  kinds  of 
weather  to  do  their  Job  but  that  farmer,  lack- 
ing men.  needs  tractors  to  pull  and  machinery 
to  be  pulled,  but  also  he  needs  men  to  run 
the  tractor. 

I  have  a  great  concern  as  to  whether  our 
draft  boards  under  their  regulations  and 
under  their  calls  for  more  and  more  men  have 
been  able  to  sift  their  registrants  In  such  a 
way  as  to  keep  essential  men  on  the  farms. 

We  have  been  told  that  our  alms  as  to  an 
army  reach  as  high  as  twelve  or  thirteen  mil- 
lion men.     May  I  say  that  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  wc  can  the  more  quickly  overcome  cur 
enemies  with  a  well  equipped  and  adequately 
supplied  army  of  five  million  men  than  with 
I    an   army  of  ten   to  twelve   million  men   for 
I    which  we  cannot  at  this  time  supply  ample 
I    equipment,  food  supplies,  or  transportation. 
As  a  member  of  a  Senate  committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  the  war  effort,  I  shall 
use  all  mv  power  on  this  committee  to  Insist 
that  the  program  be  so  coordinated.     Taking 
men  from  useful  occupations  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  factories  must  be  done  with  ex- 
treme care  to  see  that  we  take  no  more  men 
from  these  useful  occupations  than   we  are 
certain  we  can  equip,  supply,  and  transport. 
I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  shortage 
of   men    and   supplies   and   for   our    farmers 
whose  sons  have  left  the  farm. 

I  have  had  letters  from  men  greatly  con- 
cerned lest  on  their  farm  they  might  fall  to 
do  v.hat  they  believe  to  be  their  full  share 
in  providing  food  for  cur  men  under  arms 
and  for  our  people  at  home. 

These  farmers  arc  disturbed  about  their 
ability  to  meet  rising  demands  for  Increased 
production. 

These  are  honest  men — fine  patriots. 
They  are  not  concerned  with  any  talk  of 
a   division   of   classes — of   labor   against   the 
farmer— m.anagement     against     labor— Con- 
gress against  the  Executive. 

Their  concern  is  to  get  their  land  into  pro- 
duction—to plant,  to  grow,  and  baivest  a 
crop. 
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His  real  worries  are:  (1>  8horlai;e  of  labor; 
(2i  shortage  of  equipment;  (3>  tqe  resulting 
shortage  of   focd  * 

With  all  of  these  shortages  1  shbll  concern 
myself  Immediately.  a«  I  have  beei  concerned 
In  the  ptiat 

I    shall    seek   to   have    an    assuf 
drsfl   offlclals   that   a   deflr.ite   p 
than  misleading  bits  of   nf  * 
shall  be  set  up  and  made   ^ 
on   the   basta  of   its  pnxluctive 
food,    assure    each    farming 
•  sufBcient  labor  supply 

I  shall  seek  immediately  to 
ment  from  the  W   r  Production 
how  much  new  farm  equipmeni  r 
ava:l:iU!«'— not   estimatf*    but    clt.i 
plans  from   the  manufucturer  to 
who  Is  to  receive  the  equ.pnieni 
essary   repair   parts.     I   know    lh« 
type   of    patriotic    bu-lnrssmen 
I»r<xlucti<jn   Board  working  so 
this  problem  and  I  am  confident 
win  give  prompt  conj-ideration  tt 
ment   problems   of    the   farmers 
been    s«>me    consideration    of    c 
the    mai^u.'acture    ot    farm   equi 
either  small  manufacturers  or  in 
large    plants    throughout    the 
my  opinion,  this  Is  no  time  for 
to  be  trle<l  out  and  I  therefore 
me<llately  that  the  allotted  amu 
n.achlnery    be    manufactured    b> 
ready   supplied  with   the  raw   m 
nec«-8sarv   equipment,   and   the   s 
to  g  >  flheaU  so  that   we  will   n 
capped    In    the    vitally    ImporUn 
ductlon 

Food   is  just   as   much    a   war 
gun.s.    p.'anes.    and    tankj.    and 
must    be    provided    immediately 
equ.pment  vitally  nece.-sary  to 
pr.  plans   of   the   Gov 

far  uld  and  must  know 

or   not    they   will   be    permitted 
ndditicnal  new  equipment  cr  re 
keep  their  farms  pomg.     I  am 
tion    on    this    important    quest 
forthcoming   promptly 

Practically  all  of  the  farm  equipment  com- 
panies, bcth  large  and  small  hive  from  75 
to  80   percent   of    the   ma'.>  cessary   to 

produce    the    equipment    r       .  for    1943 

pnxluction.  This  Is  a  norn.di  ju^siness  op- 
eration, because  thei>e  maaufacturers  have 
always  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  large 
stock  pile  which  would  permit  t  ~.em  to  pro- 
duce tractors  or  farm  equlpmeu  within  a 
short  spau  of  time  It  u  uIao  tj  ue  tliat  the 
machine  tocla  lu  Uie  hands  of  arm  equip- 
ment mauuf^vcturers  art-  set  ai  d  ready  to 
product?  whatever  equ.pment  Is  determined 
to  be  required  for  the  1943  fo^d  program. 
While  the  majority  of  the»e  co  npanles  are 
working  at  very  nearly  full  cap<  cUy  on  war 
work,  tney  still  have  ample  tools  :  nd  facilities 
to  produce   the  needed   equipment   for   next 

yCAT. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  th^  equipment 
maniifacturers  will  complete  th 
tracu  by  AprJ  of  next  year  and 
win   find    It  necessary   to  dislocj 
their    labor    and    have    them    tr 
other  parts  of  the  country     T. 
the  farm   equipment   could   bt- 
this  time  without  seriously  disio 

Equipment    companies    have 
urged  that  the  limitation  order 
mediately  so  that  they  wUi  kno 
production  requirements  are  for 
crop  season.     7 his  »:;i  permit 
er'T  baiar.r*'  their  labor  openit 
»  vs  well  aa  tc  prodi 

..;;     i.e.ii       f-iirthermore.    they 
that    a    plan    of    concentration 
studied    during    the    comn  t?    v>  i 
mine  If  it  la  feasible  to  op'  r  i :  ^ 
try.    as    manufacturers    of    larm 
after  this  year      The  expedient 
cow  Is.  of  c.  urse.  to  go  ahead  aikl 
llnuuiiOQ  order  as  may  be  ju^ 
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facts  as  to  the  amount  of  materials  avail- 
able, as  well  as  manpower 

Farmers  should  know  early  in  the  crop 
year  whether  or  not  they  will  be  permitted 
to  purchase  additional  new  equipment  or  re- 
pair parts  to  keep  their  machines  going.  The 
loneer  the  limitation  order  is  withheld  the 
more  serious  the  bottleneck  and  the  whole 
operation    becomes   Involved. 

Rationing  boards  have  been  set  up  In 
every  countv  throughout  the  United  States 
whose  business  It  Is  to  determine  which 
farmers  are  entitled  to  new  equipment  Un- 
til they  have  some  Idea  as  to  the  amount  of 
equipment  that  will  be  available  their  hands 
are  tied  Insofar  as  operating  efBclently  in 
their  own  ccmmunlties  Is  concerned. 

In  the  State  of  Iowa  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  farm  equipment  has  always 
been  one  of  the  major  indu.stries.  These 
companies  have  done  a  superb  Job  In  the  war 
effort  In  d'*llvcrlifg  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  In  war  goods  By  permitting  these 
factories  to  prcduce  whatever  farm  equip- 
ment Is  necessary  and  continue  their  war 
contracts,  thousands  of  workers  will  remain 
In  their  home  communities  where  they  own 
their  hemes  and  can  work  mon  efficiently. 
If  these  factories  are  not  run  full  capacity 
it  will  mean  the  dJslocatiin  of  labor  and  re- 
sult m  m?  fBclency  all  along  the  line 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  when  American  busi- 
nessmen had  90  signal  an  opportunity  to  do 
a  constructive  job  for  the  whole  of  cur  peo- 
ple Hunger  and  want  are  commonplaces 
abroad  We  do  not  want  them  to  betome 
our  unwelcome  guests  here  The  time  to  act 
is  new  in  advance  of  any  possible  shortage. 

Even  in  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment In  time  of  great  emergency  the  execu- 
tive branch  mi.st  have  wide  leeway  For- 
tunately we  In  America  have  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  observe  our  Chief  Executive 
We  know  his  qualities  and  his  capacity  for 
fair  and  coura^ecus  leadership  The  farmer, 
above  all.  through  experience,  has  learned  of 
the  value  of  this  leadership.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  stand  .shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  him— to  demonstrate  to  our 
friends  and  foes  alike  that  there  is  no  divi- 
sion—no  Jealousies  in  this  democracy  cf  ours. 
For  we  are  all  on  trial  while  democracy  Is 
being  weighed  In  the  balance,  We  can  all 
rej-'ice  In  this  action— it  spells  unity  and 
success  On  sober  reflection  It  will  please 
aU  but  our  Axis  enemies.  It  will  help  to 
bring  about  peace  in  the  world.  It  demon- 
strates that  a  democracy  can  and  will  shew 
its  ability  to  survive  and  lead. 


V'^'  C'itics  and  Ideals 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ilo.idau.  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Trti'-iav.  October  15).  1942 

M  M  .V3.\NK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addre.ss  deliv- 
ered by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  GronJ  on  the 
subjei^t  War  Critics  and  Ideals. 

Thore  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  cltiisens,  it  is  bard  for  public 
officials  tc  find  the  time  to  make  campaign 
speeches  as  usual.    Those  of  u^  in  Washing- 


ton find  our  time  almost  entirely  taken  up 
with  the  war  effort,  preparing  by  legislation 
and  in  other  ways  to  fight  this  war  to  a  vic- 
torictis  finish  Everything  we  do  there  is 
tested  by  whether  it  contributes  to  that  end 
or  not  The  public  reads  of  the  long  debates 
in  Congress  and  knows  of  the  important  legis- 
lation paisea  there.  It  hears  little,  however, 
of  the  long  hearings  and  debates  In  commit- 
tee which  precede  the  ccmm.ittee's  report  on 
a  bill  before  u  comes  up  for  diicussion  in  the 
Senate  or  House.  Then  there  are  numerous 
conferences  with  public  oCRcials  in  various 
departments,  head^  cf  various  war  agencies, 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  Ambafsadors  of  for- 
eign nations,  and  now  and  then  with  the 
President  himself.  Day  In.  day  out.  week  in. 
week  cut.  by  day  and  night,  the  overwhelm- 
ing thought  of  this  plobal  war  in  Asia,  in 
Africa,  in  Europe,  and  even  here  in  America 
overwheliiiis  all  other  thoughts  on  less  im- 
portant subject.*.  From  time  to  time  these 
other  subjects  may  momentarily  distract  our 
attention,  but  even  then  in  the  background 
looms  this  tremendous.  nwc-lnsplrlng, 
threatening  force  which  we  must  counter- 
attack and  cvercome  or  we  perish. 

It  constantly  comes  nearer  to  us  in  its 
impact  on  our  daily  life.  Yesterday  we  were 
ciutioned  against  the  extravagant  use  of 
something  we  are  accvistomed  to.  today  some 
regulation  is  put  Into  effect  limiting  that 
use  Tomorrow  there  may  be  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  its  use;  a  few  months  ago  we 
enjoyed  freedom  of  choice  as  to  our  work. 
This  month  that  is  somewhat  limited.  A 
few  months  hence  we  may  have  to  work  how 
and  when  and  «hcre  we  are  told. 

Last  year  we  drafted  a  few  million  men  and 
appropriated  a  few  billion  dollars.  This  year 
we  are  drafting  still  more  million  men  and 
appiopriatlng  still  more  billion  dollars.  In 
the  coming  years  no  one  knows  what  further 
increases  tn  both  may  prove  necessary.  What- 
ever that  Increase  may  be  the  American 
people  will  gn.nt  it  grimly,  with  jaw  set  in 
firm  determination  to  win  this  war  regard- 
less of  the  cost. 

Most  of  us  take  all  this  patiently,  philo- 
sophically, and  patriotically.  There  are.  how- 
ever, some  persons  lacking  in  imagination, 
or  entirely  self-centered,  who  become  irri- 
tated at  the  state  of  the  world  which  thus 
interrupts  their  daily  routine.  They  un- 
reasonably look  around  for  someone  to  blame 
as  the  source  of  that  Irritation,  and  they 
seek  some  political  head  to  hit  because  of  it. 
One  cannot  reason  with  such  people  becatise 
they  are  cesenllaily  unreasonable.  There 
is  no  use  trying  to  convince  them  that  no 
Individual  official  Is  to  blame,  because  they 
admit  it.  but  nevertheless  they  give  expres- 
sion to  their  nervous  tension  by  taking  it 
out  on  public  officials  since  tlicre  seems  to 
be  no  one  else  within  reach  and  no  other 
way  cf  letting  off  ste.^m. 

I  realize  all  thus  and  try  not  to  be  hard  on 
such  critics.  I  sympathize  with  them — some- 
what— In  their  irritation  and  philosophically 
attribute  it  to  the  lack  cf  a  sense  of  the 
relative  Importance  of  things.  Here  is  one 
woman  upset  and  complaining  because  she 
has  not  enciigh  gasoline  to  get  to  a  bridge 
party  to  which  she  wants  to  go.  Across  the 
street  sits  a  mother  whose  only  son  is  In  some 
far  distant  land  beyond  the  ocean,  struggling 
against  all  sorts  of  odds  to  keep  bis  country  s 
flag  flying.  Her  thoughts  are  far  away  with 
him,  as  she  wonders  whether  he  is  alive  or 
dead.  If  alive  is  he  well,  or  is  he  possibly 
maimed  for  the  balance  of  hii  life?  In  con- 
trast how  petty  the  loss  of  the  bridge  party 
seems! 

Young  man  after  young  man  comes  to  me 
for  advice  as  to  how  he  can  best  serve  bis 
country  regardless  of  consequences  to  him- 
self. Then  an  older  businessman  comes  to 
my  office  and  explains  how  it  is  against  not 
only  his  own  interest,  but  also,  as  he  sees  it, 
against  the  interest  of  our  country  to  lake 
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away  by  taxation  not  only  part  of  his  peace-  j 
time  profits,  but  also  most  of  his  war  profits. 
He  states,  and  states  unqualifiedly,  that  if 
this  incentive  is  taken  away  his  production 
must  certainly  be  curtailed.  We  are  at  war. 
I  wonder  whether  this  man  realizes  it.  Does 
he  realize  how  millions  cf  our  countrymen  are 
making  sacriflces  to  win  this  v/ar? 

They  are  worse  off  because  of  it.  What  is 
his  sacrifice  compared  with  that  which  most 
of  these  young  men  are  making?  They  are 
not  enlisting  and  risking  their  lives  on  sea 
and  land  and  in  the  air  from  any  profit 
motive.  They  are  acting  from  the  much 
higher  motive  of  patriotism.  They  want  to 
save  America  To  do  this  they  will  give  up. 
if  necessary  their  savings,  their  family  ties, 
their  health,  their  t)odies.  and  perhaps  their 
very  lives  I  feel  sorry  for  this  man  because 
of  his  low  standards  of  life.  I  am  sorry  for 
him  because  he  cannot  realize  the  thrill 
which  Inrpires  a  man  cr  a  woman  to  make  a 
sacrifice  for  an  Ideal.  I  am  not  sorry  for  him 
becau.~-e  he  cannot  keep  all  his  war  profits. 
In  fact.  I  see  no  justiflcaticn  for  his  keeping 
any  part  of  them.  Why  should  he  be  better 
off  because  of  the  war  when  most  of  his  fellow 
citizens  are  worse  off  because  of  It?  Why  is 
he  so  anxious  to  have  more  money  after  this 
war  is  over".  He  will  suffer  a  loss  whether 
we  win  or  lose  the  war.  War  is  a  costly  busi- 
ness in  money,  in  blood,  and  temporarily  in 
democratic  institutions.  Even  if  we  win  the 
war  we  will  have  lost  much  cf  all  of  these. 
That  Is  the  price  we  pay  for  victory,  but  the 
victory  is  worth  the  price.  If  we  lose  the 
war,  we  lose  not  a  part  but  all  of  these  things. 
So  really  nothing  else  matters. 

I  have  said  that  even  if  we  win  the  war, 
as  I  hope  and  believe  we  shall,  we  lose  much. 
On  the  other. hand,  we  gain  some  things. 
Among  others,  we  maintain  and  strengthen 
our  Ideals  As  men  grow  older  many  of  them 
tend  to  become  more  cynical  Tliey  would 
call  it,  I  suppose,  '•disillusioned  and  practical." 
Some  of  them  lose  faith  In  the  strength  of 
ideas  and  ideals,  two  of  the  strongest  forces 
in  the  world  for  moving  men  to  action— the 
onlv  means  of  keeping  men  in  communion 
with  right  and  goodness.  If  we  lose  our 
Ideals,  we  lose  the  source  of  all  inspiration  to 
progress  and  we  stop  in  our  development. 

America  Is  the  land  not  of  the  materialist, 
as  is  wrongly  claimed  by  some,  but  of  the 
Idealist  It  was  founded  on  Ideals.  You 
remember  Jefferson's  words  in  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence: 

•'We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  hfe, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

It  was  maintained  on  ideals.  You  remem- 
ber Lincoln's  words  at  Gettysburg: 

"We  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  net  have  died  in  vain,  that  this  Nation 
under  Crod  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

In  the  great  trial  of  the  World  War  it  was 
sustained  by  ideal.'.  You  remember  Wilson's 
words  to  Congress  when  we  went  to  war: 

"We  shall  fight  for  the  things  which  we 
have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts— for 
democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit 
to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own 
governments,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
small  nations,  for  a  unlveisal  dominion  of 
right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as 
shall  bring  safety  to  all  nations  and  make 
the  world  Itself  at  last  free  " 

Wilson's  ideal  was  not  fully  realized  for 
reasons  1  will  not  go  Into  now.  Yet  we  were 
the  better  for  having  envisioned  that  Ideal, 
if  only  for  a  time.  His  ideal,  as  reexpressed 
by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Is  relnspiring  us 
now.  This  time  may  it  be  realized  not  for 
only  one  generation  but  for  many  generation; 
to  come! 


I  have  referred  to  some  unreasoning  critics 
of  things  in  general  and  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain and  partially  excuse  this  attitude.    They 
are  bad  enough,  but  not  nearly  so  bad  as  the 
reasoning   critics   who   know   the   conditions 
with  which  those  officials  have  to  contend  in 
gradually  reorganizing  our  established  social 
and  economic  and  fiscal  life,  from  peacetime 
to  wartime  functions.    There  must,  of  course, 
be  many  dislocations.     There  must  be  some 
mistakes,  especially  as  everything  must  cither 
be  done  in  haste,  cr  else  it  will  be  too  late  to 
be  worth  doing  at  all.    Don't  let  us  forget  the    j 
old  adage  "Haste  makes  waste."     Yet   these    j 
critics  who  know  better  seek  for  their  own    ! 
selfish  advantage  to  play  on  the  irritability  cf 
the  unreasoning.     They  condemn  conditions 
which   cannot  be   avoided.     They  exaggerate 
mistakes    which    are    only     human.      They 
hamper  the  work  of  able  and  patriotic  officials 
by  yapping  and  nipping  at  their  heels. 

Too  often  these  critics  have  no  record  of 
public  service  In  private  life.  Justifying  their 
setting  themselves  up  as  Judges  of  those  who 
have  tried,  more  or  less  successfully,  to  render 
such  public  service.  Usually  if  a  man  or  a 
woman  has  a  real  sense  of  public  obligation,  it 
finds  expression  in  seizing  some  of  the  ninny 
opportunities  our  private,  charitable,  and  ed- 
ucational institutions  offer  in  this  democratic 
society  of  ours.  Past  actions,  not  present 
words,  are  the  best  proof  of  a  man's  interest 
in  the  welfare  cf  his  fellowmen.  As  Emer- 
son once  said.  "What  you  are  speaks  so  loud 
that  I  cannot  hear  what  you  .«-ay " 

Let  us  turn  from  these  critics,  who  after 
all.  are  not  representative  of  the  great  mass 
of  our  citizens,  and  take  inspiration  from 
these  citizens  themselves.  I  drew  such  in- 
spiration last  Sunday  when  men  and  women, 
old  and  ycung.  rich  and  poor.  Joined  together 
in  our  drive  for  scrap  metal.  That  was  cue 
of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  community  spirit 
and  of  a  general  response  to  e  patriotic  appeal 
I  have  ever  experienced.  As  I  observed  the 
scrap  piled  along  the  sidewalks  and  as  I 
visited  the  different  dumps.  I  said  to  myself, 
"A  .spirit  like  that  shown  here  is  invincible. 
I  wish  Hitler  could  see  it.  for  he  would  realize 
he  might  as  well  quit  now."  But  he  wasn't 
here  and  so  we.  each  one  of  us.  must  go  on 
doing  his  best,  in  the  way  open  to  him,  to 
help  win  this  war — for  nothing  else  really 
matters. 


Praist   ['runi  .1  C''Kort:j  S.„'iU.m 
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JOSEPH  F  GIFFKY 


IN   THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  19  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  October  15),  1942 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  efificient  handling  of  the 
troops  in  the  Army  and  their  enthusiastic 
satl-sfaction  with  condition.';.  I  offer  and 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  word 
of  praise  from  one  of  the  colored  sol- 
diers as  publi.^hed  in  the  newspapers  of 
yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  October  18, 
1942) 

COLORED    SOLDIETl    LOOKS    AT   THE    ARMY 

(Editor's  note —Bert   Cumby,   29-year-old 

Negro  soldier  stationed  at  Myrtle  Beach.  S.  C, 

I   writes  about  the  young  Negro  and  the  United 


States  Armv  In  the  following  article.  He  Is  % 
graduate  of  Flsk  University,  Nashville,  Teun  . 
and  his  home  is  in  Washington.  He  enlliited 
in  the  Army  July  25,  1942.) 

(By  Bert  Cumby) 
Myrtle  Beach.  S.  C.  October  17.— It  was 
on  a  warm  summer  morning,  July  25,  1942. 
that  I  walked  into  the  United  States  Army 
recruiting  station  in  Wasliington  and  enlisted 
In  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  As  I  was 
sworn  in  as  a  soldier  of  the  United  States 
Army  that  day.  it  seemed  to  me  tliat  I  had 
Just  begun  to  show  my  citizenship,  my  pa- 
triotism, and  my  respect  for  the  principles 
upon  which  my  country  was  born  and  built 
into  greatness.  As  a  young  American  Negro 
who  has  enjoyed  many  of  the  opportunities 
available  to  the  people  of  a  free  country.  I 
felt  an  appieciatlon  of  the  American  way  of 
life  and  a  clear  realization  of  the  causes  for 
which  my  country  flghu  in  this  bloody  con- 
flict. 

From  Washington  I  was  sent  to  Fort  Meade, 
Md..  for  induction,  and  from  there  I  was  sent 
along  with  other  young  Negroes  to  Myrtle 
Beach.  S.  C.  for  a  period  of  basic  military 
training  in  the  United  States  Air  Corps.  The 
trip  from  Fort  Meade  to  Myrtle  Beach  was 
the  most  enjoyable  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  make. 

In  Pullman  cars  en  route  to  Myrtle  Beach 
from  Fort  Meade  were  young  Negroes  from 
New  York.  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  Mary- 
land, the  District  of  Columbia  and  Virginia. 
They  had  been  engaged  in  varlovis  occupa- 
tions in  civilian  life,  ranging  from  a  stat- 
istician in  the  Government  at  WashlngUMi 
to  a  steel-mill  woiker  in  Pittsbxirgh. 

But  on  this  particular  trip,  we  all  had 
the  same  job.  and  we  all  will  have  the  same 
Job  until  that  Job  is  finished.  That  Job  is 
the  complete  liquidation  and  total  destruc- 
tion of  a  group  of  international  gangsters. 

At  Myrtle  Beach.  S  C  .  we  found  a  place 
that  you  would  think  was  carved  from  a 
perfect  pattern  by  nature.  Situated  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  Myrtle  Beach  has  been  vir- 
tually "taken  over"  by  the  United  States 
Army,  with  the  consent  and  cooperation  of 
the  civilian  population. 

After  several  months  here  of  Army  life 
with  one  of  the  most  imiwrtant  branches  of 
the  service— the  Air  Corps— I  have  observed 
a  cordial  relationship  between  the  white  and 
colored  soldiers  of  this  station.  Everyone 
here  realizes  that  this  is  war— that  this  is 
the  Army,  not  a  classroom  for  a  variety  of 
ologics,  hatreds,  and  race  problems.  Every- 
one here  realizes  he  has  a  Job  to  do.  and  he  is 
doing  that  Job.  with  credit  to  his  ccuntry.  to 
his  commander,  to  his  company,  and  to  him- 
self. 

As  a  young  American  Negro  in  the  uniform 
of  my  country.  I  am  happy,  as  many  others 
are.  to  be  among  that  marching  crowd  cf 
the  arm.ed  forces  who  are  doing  their  part 
to  win  the  war — for  the  restoration  of  human 
decency— for  the  sccurliy  of  a  lasting  and 
Just  peace. 

To  the  American  Negro  1  say  he  has  aa 
much  to  fight,  for  as  any  other  American.  He 
has  as  much  to  be  proud  of  as  any  other 
American.  He  h.as  as  m.uch  at  stake  in  this 
conflict  as  any  other  American.  If  a  foreign 
type  of  slavery  is  Inflicted  upon  my  ccuntry 
as  a  result  of  going  down  in  defeat  in  this 
war,  my  own  race,  the  American  Negro,  will 
not  be  an  exception  to  the  general  pattern 
of  inhuman  treatment  of  the  peoples  con- 
quered and  dominated  by  Hitler  and  his  as- 
sociation of  mass  murderers. 

America  Is  my  home.  America  Is  the  place 
of  my  birth.  America  Is  where  I  wor- 
ship a  God  of  my  own  choice.  America  is 
a  place  where  a  man  can  raise  a  family  ard 
educate  his  children  without  Gcvernment  In- 
terference. America  Is  still  a  place  where  a 
man  can  enter  business,  prosper,  succeed,  and 
take  his  rightfvU  place   in   life.     America  »3 
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the  Record  a  very  timely 
titled  "Lefs  Stop  the  Squ 
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LTT'S    STOP    THl    «OrAWKJNC 

LIXI   THE   rtV.    IS  CMC 

Let's  quit  kicking 

I*>  getting  mighty  tlreson'.e 
dl*;ccuragement 

Every  day  or  so  some  panlck^- 
offlc:al  or  other  chmbs  up  o:i 
and  yelps. 

We  aie  loetng  this  war!" 

That  s  to  scare  u*  into  doins 
are  doing  to  add  to  the  war 
quaintly  called 

"We  are  cnly  ankle  deep  In  t 
one  .squawk:^ 

"Production  is  away  behind 
other 

In  heavens  name,   what   ni: 
that  we  hav?n't  done  since 

Then,  of  course,  we  were  cj 
and  unprepared 

But  stncf  D.^ember  7,  1941 
and  loaned  our  allies  everyth 
asked  fcr 

That,  to  be  svire.  was  partly 
but  we  have  held  out  nothing 
Cimrade    Stalin    to    the    conr 
s-TandIng 

We  now  have  six  or  "^even 
sand  men  overseas,  trained  and 
have  kept  our  supply   line*  o 
and  to  others      Thoii^ar.d?   r.f 
are  being  trained  here  In  Amt 

We  are  launching  ships  In 
breaking  every  known  record 
are  In  the  flgh..  and  giving 
cf  them.'^clves  on  all  fronts 

Otir  marines  axe  llvir>,-  up  tc 
na  niwavs 

I?  this  i«  r-  -"-deep  ho 

Pr«^ident  R  '   h.ns  tas 

IffECtcry  K.c^  at  the  home  fron 
full  of  enthusiasm. 

He   says    workers   are   hittl 
alnn?:  with  the  producers,  and 
t^^^at  sector 

The  other  day  he  slnc'.ed  cur 
advisers    whom    he    think.s    n 
m  s'ed — Congrestmeh    who   w 
with   the   technical   details   a 
warfare,    commentators    and 
pontiflcate  on  h.'iif-baked 
ing  minor  mistakes  Into  majc 
and  Gcvt-rnmont  o.Bcla's  who  < 
better  than  to  contradict  each 
and  whose  gratuitous  contribji 
prcosinj. 
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Thui  piece  i.s  mostly  about  those  who  de- 
light !n  trying  to  depress  us. 

That  Is  the  method  you  employ  on  chil- 
dren— frighten  them  into  good  behavior. 

But  Americans  are  not  all  morons.  You'd 
b«  suiprii-ed 

And  so  any  attempt  to  frighten  them  into 
greater  war  effort  is  apt  to  fall. 

That's  because  Americans,  quite  unlike 
most    Eurcpeans.    are    naturally    optimistic. 

And  they  U  do  whatever  they  are  asked  to 
do  to  help  win  peace. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Winston  Churchill 
are  bjlh  natural  optimists.  They  believe 
that  the  spirit  is  moved  to  miracles  by 
praise  by  unfaltering  confidence,  by  stub- 
born   faith  and  persistent   optimi.=m. 

Wh  ch  are  the  inherent  traits  of  freedom- 
born   Americans. 

But  there  are  others — too  many  others — 
who  are  flaunting  the  fear  of  ultimate  de- 
feat ia  exhortation  and  pep  talks;  crackiig 
down  on  us;  scolding  and  ranting;  depresb- 
Uig  U-- — that  is  their  formula. 

And  it's  no  good. 

Tlie  President  wants  less  defeatism  bally- 
hcoed. 

He   iiaid  so. 

But  he  does  not  wish  to  suppress  the  wall- 
ers, e  ther. 

Whit  he  wants  Is  more  informed  and  dis- 
crimii.ating  commenting. 

He  *ant8  a  better  sense  of  proportion,  and 
mainly  a  more  buoyant  and  constructive  at- 
titude 

That's  it  More  constructive  oratory  and 
less    kicking,    less   scolding. 

Does  anyone  imagine  for  a  second  that  we 
all — e/ery  man.  woman,  and  child — do  not 
want  to  win  this  war! 

The  very  thought  is  preposterous. 

Then  let's  work  together  Let  the  orator- 
ical wrestlers  give  us  constructive  criticism: 
tell  us  a  few  whys  with  a  sprinkling  of  where- 
fores.    We'll  understand.     Ai^  we'll  respond. 

We  always  have. 

Isn't  this  period  of  depression  tough 
encugli  without  tec  many  ranters  scourging 
us  fcr  something  jibout  which  we  are  left  In 
the  dtirk! 

We  can  stand  a  bit  of  cheer  occasionally. 

Nobody  is  grumbling,  about  hardships  and 
the  rrany  direful  days  that  are  premised  us 
by  the  naecers. 

All  *e  w.mt  is  to  be  regarded  as  partners  In 
this  business  ol  stamping  out  the  racketeers 
who  st.iirted  this  war. 

Treat  us  as  eo.uals  and  they'll  be  surprised 
how  culckly  we'll  act  human  and  smile  and 
scratch  the  lining  of  our  pockets  for  whatever 
has  stuck  to  it. 

We  know  all  jvhotit  the  bogey  man. 

Wh,'  not  tell  us  about  Santa  ClausI 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  17,  1942 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  100  years 
from  now  when  the  pecple  engaged  in 
this  world  wa:-,  and  those  responsible  for 
this  catastrophe  to  civilization  have 
passed  into  oblivion,  the  record  of  our 
Nation's  effort  and  the  things  we  sought 
to  acliievc  and  the  actual  results  obtained 
from  the  maelstrom  will  be  more  illu- 
mina:ing  to  the  student  of  history  than 
anjthiag  that  can  be  discerned  in  the 
pit  sent  beclouded  sifaation. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  rcmark.s,  I 
irclude  following  article  from  the  United 
Press: 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  WrTH  AMERICAN  TROOPS 

The  list  cf  places  occupied  by  American 
trccps  now  reads  like  a  gazetteer. 

Yesterday  ll  ree  new  ones  were  added  — 
New  Zealand,  the  New  Hobride.s,  and  Fiji 
Islands — as  the  more  than  ecO.OOO  United 
States  troops  known  to  be  on  overseas  duty 
steadily  expanded  iheir  world-wide  bases. 

Here  are  the  ba.ses  now  "oeing  vised : 

Caribbean:  Dutch  Guinea.  Tri:iidad.  Ja- 
maica. Bahamas.  Puerto  Rico.  Cxba,  Virgin 
Islands.  Bermuda.  Guatemala.  St.  Lucia.  Pan- 
auid  Canal  Zone,  and  Antigua.  (In  addition 
Ecuador  has  announced  that  American  troops 
are  in  the  Galapagos  Islands  and  on  the  tip 
of  Ecuador,  but  this  has  not  been  conflrmed 
here  ) 

Paciac:  Andreanof  and  other  Aleutian 
islands,  Alaska.  Australia,  New  ZeiJand.  New 
Caledonia,  New  Guinea.  Fiji.  New  Hebrides, 
Solomons,  and  Hawaii. 

Asia:   India  and  China. 

North  Atlantic:  Greenland.  Newfoundland. 
Iceland.  North  Ireland,  and  Britain. 

Africa:  Egypt  and  Eritrea.  (In  addition, 
troops  have  been  reported  in  Belgian  Congo. 
Liberia,  and  Nigeria,  which  He  on  the  air 
supply  route  to  the  Near  East.  Brazil  also 
lies  on  this  route,  and  United  States  Army 
and  Nnvy  oiflcers  are  cooperating  with  Bra- 
zilians in  .setting  vp  dofon^e?  ) 


Address  of  Hon.   J  '  n     V 
of  Massachusetts,  iM 
the  House  of  Represer.tdl. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  R   JC:'  SON 

OF  TIXA , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  19. 1942 

Mr,  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  shall  not  win  this  war  with 
armies  end  navies  at  a  distance  if  the 
people  themselves  neglect  their  services  as 
citizens.  It  will  be  a  travesty  if  Amer- 
icans neglect  the  democracy  tb.ey  possess 
while  other  Americans  art  dying  in  all 
coiners  of  the  world  to  preserve  it.  We 
can  lose  splf-government  by  abandon- 
ment i.s  effectually  as  by  defeat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  evening  I  heard 
a  great  radio  address,  delivered  by  one 
of  the  mast  tolerant,  far-seeing  Amer- 
icans of  this  age. 

As  the  majority  leader  of  the  majority 
party  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
body  which  acrcss  the  years  has  shaped 
the  destiny  of  America,  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK  measures  up  to  the  role  his  title 
implies. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include :  copy  of  the  address 
I  delivered  by  John  W.  McCorm^ck.  ma- 
I  joiity  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, over  the  Blue  Network.  National 
I  Broadcasting  Company,  from  Wa.5hing- 
ton.  D.  C.  Saturday  evening,  October  17, 
1942: 

I  Less  than  3  weeks  from  today  the  American 
people  will  go  to  the  polls  in  the  first  election 

I  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  That  will  be 
no  ordinary  occasion    political  or  otherwise. 

I  This  election  will  be  the  symbol  ol  dcmocrtcy 
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In  action.  You  know  that  free  elections  have 
disappeared  in  all  the  dictator-controlled 
countries.  You  know  that  the  basis  right 
essential  to  all  others  for  which  our  sons  and 
brothers  are  fighting  is  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment. And  you  know  that  that  right  is  at 
stake  on  this  earth  at  this  hotir.  There  may 
have  been  times  when  the  American  people 
could  afford  to  be  neglectful  of  their  duties 
as  citizens  and  voters.  They  can  neglect 
these  duties  now  only  as  they  are  willing  to 
neglect  the  cause  for  which  their  sons  and 
husbands  and  brothers  are  fighting.  We  ex- 
pect them  to  make  effective  use  Oi  their  bul- 
lets. This  election  calls  also  for  the  effective 
use  of  our  ballots  to  demonstrate  to  our  fight- 
ing men.  our  allies,  and  our  enemies  also 
that  self-government  does  make  sense  and 
strength  behind  a  fighting  unity.  This  Is  ef- 
fective democracy  which  our  soldiers  defend. 
This  election  is  the  char.ce  to  make  it  more 
than  ever  effective.  Above  all,  every  American 
should  vote. 

This  generation  of  Americans  is  on  trial     | 
That   means  that  each  and  every  American 
is  on  trial.     We  are  charged  with  the  duty  of    ' 
preserving  the  Union — of  saving  our  country     | 
This  is  our  great  trust.     Are  we  going  to  be    I 
the  first  generation  of  Americans  that  failed    ' 
in  our  duty  and  trust?     That  Is  the  question    | 
that  confronts  us.     Upon  what  we  do  now, 
each  and  every  one  of  us.  depends  the  an- 
swer  to   that    grave   question.    History   will 
record  our  verdict.  | 

V/e  all  know  that  our  men  of  the  armed  ; 
forces  are  doing  their  part  with  a  heroism  , 
that  lives  up  to  the  great  traditions  of  past  ; 
Americans.  j 

One    cf    the    most    important    means    by    i 
which  we  on  the  civilian  front  can  effectively 
do  our   part   is   above   all   by   voting,   and    I 
contend  that  by  voting  for  the  Democratic    | 
candidates  for  this  National  House  of  Rep-    | 
resentativcs  and   the    United   States  Senate, 
is  the  stark,  plain,  and  only  method  of  per- 
forming this  duty.  ! 

I  was  amazed,  and  as  an  American,  at  a 
time  when  our  beloved  country  is  at  war,  I 
was  stunned,  when  only  1  week  ago  tonight 
I  heard  a  political  radio  speech  made  by  the 
chosen  spoke.'^man  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Clarence  Budingtcn  Kclland.  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
which  was  the  most  glaring  appeal  along  par- 
tisan lines,  an  appeal  for  voles  based  on  divi- 
sion and  disunity,  I  have  heard  since  Pearl 
Harbor.  Regardless  of  whether  this  repre- 
sents the  feellnjjs  of  the  average  Republican 
in  the  homes  of  our  country,  his  party  must 
staiHl  by  what  he  said. 

By  the  use  of  subterfuge  and  specious 
argument,  he  attempted  to  create  a  smoke 
screen  In  the  hope  that  you  would  not  appre- 
ciate the  real  significance  of  what  he  actually 
said. 

He  said,  in  part:  "The  Republican  Party 
will  tolerate  no  premature  negotiated  peace." 
You  wUl  note  he  raid  "premature  negotiated 
peace."  He  dd  net  jay  absolutely  and  un- 
conditionally what  is  in  the  hands  cf  every 
Iryal  American.  "The  Republican  Party  will 
not  tolerate  any  negotiated  peece." 

There  is  only  one  construction  that  can  be 
placed  on  that  langua.:;e — that  as  spokesman 
of  the  Republican  Party  leaders,  certainly  not 
for  those  in  the  homes  who  ordinarily  vote 
the  Republican  ticket,  he  stands  for  some 
kind  of  a  negotiated  peace,  with  only  one 
qualification,  that  it  should  net  be  '"pre- 
mature." 

Well,  to  negotiate  with  our  enemies  is  a 
defeat  fcr  democracy.  It  is  a  defeat  for  our 
cause.  To  most  of  our  130.000  000  of  Amer- 
icans, a  negotiated  peace,  whether  premature 
or  otherwise,  is  a  compromise  and  a  defeat 
for  our  country  and  our  cause. 

Our  country  cannot  negotiate  with  Nazi 
Germany  or  Kimona  Japan.  It  Is  either  vic- 
tory or  defeat  for  us.  As  General  MacArthur 
well  stated  it,  ""We  shall  win,  or  we  shall  die." 


This  is  an  American  war.  We  are  fighting 
as  Americans.  We  must  vote  strictly  along 
the  lines  of  what  is  for  the  best  interests  of 
our  country  This  is  one  year  when  we  must 
forget  oiu-  differences  and  lay  them  on  the 
table,  so  to  speak,  and  vote  as  Americans; 
not  as  members  of  any  particular  political 
party.  Mr  Kelland  made  an  appeal  to  emo- 
tionalism and  partisanship.  I  make  tonight 
an  appeal  to  rational  consideration;  that 
everyone  go  to  the  pells  and  vote  j'our  con- 
science as  American  citizens. 

As  an  American  and  as  a  Democrat.  I  chal- 
lenge the  statement  made  by  the  Republican 
spokesman.  Mr.  Kelland. 

President  Roosevelt  is  against  any  kind  of 
a  negotiated  peace. 

The  American  people  are  against  any  kind 
of  a  negotiated  peace. 

The  Democratic  candidates  for  the  Con- 
gress, the  House  and  the  Senate,  are  against 
any  kind  of  a  negotiated  peace. 

On  this  issue  alone,  every  American  who  Is 
opposed  to  any  kind  of  a  negotiated  peace 
should  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidates  for 
Congress.  Such  a  vote  will  be  a  rebuke  to 
those  who  dare,  even  through  innuendo,  to 
inject  this  dangerous  question  into  this  cam- 
paign, doing  so  in  the  hope  that  the  voters 
would  not  detect  its  true  meaning.  Ycu 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Kelland  ra.sed 
this  dangerous  issue  during  a  political  speech 
over  this  very  network  when  he  was.  urging 
the  election  of  a  R'^publican  House  o:  Repre- 
sentatives. Now  is  the  time  to  silence  the  | 
voice  of  the  appeasers.  Each  Republican  can-  j 
didate  for  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives cr  the  United  States  Senate  is  placed 
In  the  position  by  the  utterances  of  the 
official  spokesman  of  the  Republican  Party  cf 
repudiating  the  utterances  of  the  party's 
authorized  spokesman. 

Duiing  his  partisan  political  address — and 
politics  is  all  right  but  in  these  days  partisan 
politics  is  not.  and  that  Is  what  he  engaged 
In— Mr  Kelland  presented  the  Dpeclcus  and 
ridicuicus  argument  you  have  heard  so  often 
of  a  "rubber-stpmp  Congress."  meaning,  cf 
course,  a  Congress  that  follows  the  leadership 
of  President  Roosevelt.  Well.  President 
Roosevelt  saved  the  country  from  economic 
disaster  on  the  home  front  and  military  in- 
sufficiency on  the  world  front.  Were  the 
Members  of  Congress  rubter  stamps  who 
followed  him  in  that  courageous  leadership? 
If  so,  there  were  a  few  Republicans  among 
them;  not  many,  but  some. 

In  order  to  prepare  and  protect  our  coun- 
try, he  had  to  receive  the  support  of  at  least 
a  majcrity  of  the  Members  of  both  branches 
of  the  Congress.  Since  when  does  it  consti- 
tute being  a  rubber  stamp  for  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  supi>ort  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  he  makes  recommenda- 
tions for  the  vei-v  preservation  of  cur  coun- 
try? So  far  as  I  cm  concerned,  such  a  Mem- 
ber is  a  mighty  fine  American. 

By  the  way,  in  passing,  let  me  make  the 
observation  that  a  rubber  stamp  is  a  repro- 
duction cf  an  originr.l.  President  Roosevelt 
is  a  mighty  fine  original. 

Furthermore,  if  supporting  President 
Roosevelt  in  the  preparation  of  and  the  con- 
duct cf  the  war  constitutes  a  Member  cf 
Congress  being  a  rubber  stamp,  then  all  I 
can  say  is  that  there  are  about  130  million 
rubber  stamps  throughout  the  country,  be- 
cause every  American  who  is  supporting 
President  Roosevelt  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  war  comes  within  the  meaning  cf  Mr. 
Kelland's  charge.  I  am  glad  to  be  in  the 
company  of  all  Americans  who  realize  that 
In  war  we  must  support  cur  constitutional 
Comnipnder  in  Chief,  the  President  of  the 
United   States. 

Yes.  in  the  days  of  the  Immortal  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln,  Members  of  Congress  who 
supported  these  courageous  Presidents  were 
charged  by  their  opponents  with  t>eing  rub- 
ber stamps.    In  other  words,  my  friends,  the 


rubber  stamps  of  Washington's  and  Lincoln's 
days  are  the  American  heroes  we  honor  today. 
It  is  the  same  old  argument,  dre.ssed  up 
to  fit  the  occasion,  specious  and  ridiculous, 
as  we  analyze  it;  no  specific  charges  made  to 
support  it,  just  a  vague  general  allegation, 
conveying  by  innuendo  a  sinister  meaning, 
leaving  it  to  each  person  to  judge  that  sin- 
ister meaning  for  himself,  which  is  nothing 
but  a  political  myth. 

Mr.  Kelland  also  said.  "A  Republican  Con- 
gress, representing  the  people,  being  made 
up  of  patriotic,  a'ole  men.  wcu'd  not  ham- 
per; it  would  always  assist."  Do  you  be- 
lieve that?  Does  he  mean  by  that  state- 
ment that  Democratic  Meml^ers  of  Con- 
gress, or  a  Democratic  Corgress,  would  not 
be  made  up  of  "patriotic   able  men"? 

Furthermore,  on  electing  a  R»publlcan 
House,  does  Mr  Kelland  frrget  th?  famous 
words  of  the  immortal  Lincoln,  uttered  dur- 
ing the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War,  "It  is 
dangerous  to  change  horses  when  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream"?  Does  he  also  forget 
the  historic  words  of  another  great  President, 
another  Roosevelt,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
whom  Republican  leaders  of  today  hesitate 
to  quote  because  he  was  tco  liberal  for  them, 
when  he  said  during  the  days  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  before  he  wa*  President, 
"R"member  that,  whether  you  will  it  or  not, 
your  votes  this  year  will  be  viewed  by  the 
nations  of  Europe  frcm  one  standpoint  only. 
They  will  draw  no  fine  distinctions.  A  re- 
fusal to  sustain  the  President  this  year  will, 
in  tiieir  eyes,  be  read  as  a  refusal  to  sustain 
the  war  and  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  our 
peace  commission  to  secure  the  fruits  of 
the  war."  He  had  r.o  illusions  about  svp- 
portlng  a  war  President  by  electing  his  op- 
ponents. He  flatly  said  it  "will  be  viewed  by 
nations  of  Europe  from  one  standpoint  only.' 
How  true  then. 

How  much  more  it  is  true  now  The  elec- 
tion of  a  Republican  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  be  viewed  today  "by  nations  of 
Europe  (and  yes.  Japan)  from  one  standpoint 
only."  and  you  know  what  that  standpoint 
will  be.  In  my  talk  with  many  o!  my  Re- 
publican friends  both  in  and  cut  of  Congress 
they  privately  frankly  state  that  the  election 
cf  a  Republican  House  would  have  a  se- 
riously adverse  effect,  and  in  the  words  of 
t'ne  courageous  Theodore  Roosevelt,  "will  be 
viewed  by  nations  of  Europe  (Japan  now  in- 
cluded)  from  one  stancpoint  only  " 

Now  let  us  examine  the  legislative  history 
of  the  past  few  years,  and  see  why.  casting 
your  vote  without  regard  to  party  affiliation, 
it  is  for  the  best  interests  cf  our  country  to 
'    continue    a     Democratic    majority     in     the 
i    Congress.     The  Senate  will  have  a  Democratic 
'    majcrity  anyway.     Our  great  American  Presi- 
dent is  a  Democrat  by  politics.     In  addition 
i    to  the   construction   that   would    bo   placed 
'    abroad    on    the    election    of    a    Republican 
'    House,  the  record  of  the  Democratic  Congress 
■warrants   the    reelectlou   cf   the   r>cmccralic 
candidates,  and  of  your  voting  for  them 

It   was  due   to   the   Democratic   members, 
with    only   a   few   Republicans    voting    with 
them— and  those  members  are  known  to  ail- 
that  the  program  of  the  President  so  essen- 
,    tial  to  preparing  cur  country  for  attack  was 
enacted  into  law  and  put  into  actual  opera- 
tion.    As  far  back  as  IS^S.  President  Rocse- 
velt  took  money  from  the  National  Recovery 
Act  to  start  building  up  cur  Navy.    Dtiring 
the   following   years,    it   was   a   Democratic- 
controlled  Congre.ss  that  voted  necrssary  np- 
I    prcpriatlcns  for  the  building  up  of  cur  de- 
'•    fense     that     had     shrunk     to     practically 
I    nothing— leaving     our    country     defenseless 
during  the  Republican  administrations  from 
I    1921  to  1933. 

Roosevelt  saw  the  approaching  danger      A 

majority    supporting    him    put    through    a 

Democratic  Congress  the  plan  and  pra«r»m 

'    that  we  now  all  knew  was  essential  lot  iii» 
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protection  and  the  prt-servanou 
try.     It  vkM  a  Dcmvxra'.ic  Coagr^ss 
abled  P.esidcbt  Roosevelt  to  lead 
through  the  dark  days  of  the 
laps«  of  the  cariy  thirties.     It 
cratic     Congress     that     > 
Roos^cveU  to  lend  our  coui. 
for  actack.  the  v.cicus.  iiieakuig 
tcck  pUct  at  Peail  Harbor. 

It  la  Ies5  than  10  months  ago 
Rt^  -      '    -  rldicu:ed  th« 

of    ;  -veit   that    by 

the  yectf  *e  *oUi<.l  be  bui; 
a  year      While    ihf  exact    ;. 
told.  It  Wdni  recently  publu-heu 
per  nu)nth   mark   bad    been   n 
about  tank<«.  merchant  vei«els. 
sels  of  our  Navy,  the  training  o( 
the  armed  forces,  solving  our  tr 
problems,  all  of  which  have  pr    : 
UDASing  manner? 

The  rtifllcuUie*  cf  thi.s  wt   auc 
must  be  known  by  the  people 
the    situation    that    confronts 
and  naval  leaders      In   1918.  we 
battlefront.    with    each    soldier 
country.   5  toji.-!  of  supplies  anc 
Today,   the  inula!   shipment  ij 
man. 

In  1918,  cargo  and  tran»port 
complete  round  trip  on  an  aver. 
Today,    the    aversge    turn-aru 
shores  to  the  van  ms  battle  fron 

In  1918.  we  fed  our  allies. 
us  with   munitions      Today,  we 
our  allies,  and  also  furnUh  then^ 
ttons. 

In  191R,  our  battle  front  was 
one  .-cean — the  Atlnntic.     Todn 
fronts  are  acms?  all  oceans  anc 
glebe. 

In  1918,  the  French.  Ital'an 
Navies  were  rii  our  s.de.     Toclav 
Navy   is   to  s.^y   the   least    Inact 
Italian  and  Japanese  Navies  are 
ua 

In   1918.  our  Army  fru':ht  in 
over  well-known  terrain  and  in 
where  weather  conditions  were 
and  arran<»em> 
ply:ng,  and  ei; 

one  standard.    Today,  that  is  ei 
ent 

These  are  a  few  ll!u-t ration.' 
culties     We  must  also  remembt^ 
dent  Rocaevelt  properly  leaves 
tlon   and   control   of   our   arme< 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  ba 
our   military  and   naval  leaders, 
criticizes  ti.e  Ccmmnndrr  '.n  C!; 
•ctivlties.  they  are  In  fact  r 
tary  and  naval  leaders     'I 
are  net  concerned  With  politics 
stt:d:ed  and  trained  all  of  their  1 
their   mental    and   ph>Mcal   cc 
country's  cause   in   case   cf   wa 
U  to  derend  our  country     We  n 
■:  •    '   ■:■;   'a«k  that  confront.-;  • 
A  .    :<  raocrat.  Republican 

ai,u  be  toiermnt  in  cur  cntici.sni 
any  event,  for  political  purpc^e« 
to  criticize  the  President  for  leajk- 
trained  men  the  conduct  of  the 
and  unjustifiable. 

There  h.  •  >    ^  .  n  times,  undci 
the  war  b<  *:en  *ome  men 

hav«  ao  afci£ii  or  acted  as  u> 
•OBMUOMt  deaerve    r^nir    critic! 
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Congiese.  without  a  singie  dissenting  Demo- 
cratic vote  in  either  House.  swUtly  enacted 
the  American  declaration  of  war  That  seem« 
a  long  time  ago  now.  There  has  been  bad 
news  since;  bad  news  from  abroad  and  bud 
news  at  home,  too  But  in  all  these  mcnthj 
the  Congress,  under  Democratic  leadership 
and  with  a  Democratic  majority,  hiis  given 
the  Commander  in  Chief  every  item  of  aid 
In  legislation  which  he  asked  to  aid  in  the 
winning  of  this  war.  Not  one  Item  has  been 
denied. 

I  call  ycui  attention  to  the  action  of  the 
Hou^  of  Representatives  today  in  giving  your 
Government  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
the  leaders  of  your  armed  forces  the  power 
which  thty  believe  they  need  to  call  to  the* 
colors  the  younger  men  of  this  land. 

On  Monday  night  of  this  very  week  the 
President  told  the  country  of  that  need.  On 
Tuesday  th*-  War  Department  urged  action 
to  grant  that  power  With  exactly  the  same 
dispatch,  on  the  same  day.  as  the  refult  of 
a  conlcreiice  betweei.  Spe.iker  Ratlurn,  Con- 
^re^^man  May.  and  my.selt.  Chairman  Mat, 
of  the  Hf.u>e  Military  Aflairs  Committee, 
called  his  cunimut.ee  to  h  ani^gs  and  action. 
Within  43  hours  military  leaders  and  others 
had  beei  heard  With  approval  the  bill  was 
hcnt  to  the  Hous-,-  And  today,  within  5  duys 
from  the  first  request  from  the  Commander 
in  Ciiief,  the  House  of  Rtrpresentative*  hi.d 
luihilfd  lL4>  function  in  enacting  this  military 
necessity  into  operating  law.  All  this  was 
done  under  leadership  and  with  the  votes  of 
the  Democratic  majority  in  tlie  House. 

So  I  afck  the  American  people  today  to  re- 
member that  the  most  important  local  issue 
In  every  American  congressional  district  tod.iy 

j  is  that  boy  wno  went  off  to  camp — these  mil- 
lions of  American  boys  moving  to  strange 
places  of  strucTJile — and  the  eBectlveness  c»I 
the  working  democracy  behind  them.  That's 
the  local  issue — the  only  issue — In  my  State 
of  Massachusetts  It  is  Uie  one  important 
local  isiue  in  the  President's  home  district  in 
New  York  It  's  t^e  local  issue  in  the  moun- 
tain district  of  Kentucky,  in  the  districts  on 
the  Great  Flams.  East  and  West,  North  and 
Sou  h  Everywhere  the  local  and  the  world 
issue  is  the  same — how  can  I  best  cist  my 
b:  Hot  to  make  the  best,  smoothest,  and  wisest 
working  Government  behind  that  boy  and  be- 
hind the  ca'  se  that  boy  fights  for  in  the 
world? 

Hitler  knows  the  answer.  Hirchito  knows 
the  answer  Mufsolmi  knows.  And  I  don't 
think  1  need  to  hint  to  give  you  an  idea  ef 
the  result  they  would  like  to  see.  Do  you 
suppose   that   in  Tokyo.   Berlin.   Rome,   they 

I  want  to  hear  that  the  American  people  have 
gone  to  a  free  election  In  a  free  country  and 

I    voted  in  unified  support  of  the  party  of  the 

I    Commander  in  Chief? 

This  Ls  no  mere  political  contest.  This  is 
the  firbt  great  opportunity  to  show — and  show 
it  incontestibly— the  unity  of  America.  And 
In  a  world  in  which  fighting  unity  is  the  hope 
cf  America  and  the  world  the  dramatic  dem- 
ocratic dl.-^play  of  that  unity  m  the  election 
should  be  a  catise  and  not  a  contest. 

I  ask  the  American  people  to  return  an  In- 
crcaaed  majority  of  Democrats  to  the  Congress 
In  this  election. 

I  ask  it  as  the  means  of  fighting  a  stronger, 
swjter  war  and  of  making  a  fairer,  more 
durable  peace. 

I  aak  it  a«  the  only  means  of  telling  the 
wbole  earth,  fneud  and  enemy  equally,  that 
Amtiica  la  all  and  lucreaaingiy  behind  the 
CouMiMucler  in  Chief  and  thos«  men  under 
bU  coouuaud.  We  hava  baen  a  fortui.aie 
paopla.  In  •v*ty  graat  orta)*  f  ravidMM*  IMI 
ftVMi  us  itvat  kadaratup  It  m  (a  <mn  >ii»i><a  ■ 
o«  out  baUoU— 10  |kva  Mm  UmI  Anmrtcau 
unirv  vlMtb  uMlar  CkMl  wuvaa  now  Ta)attU««iiy 
I  a  vKUvry  an4  a  )wav>»  ahuh  in  9vxxl< 
M>a  u\uh  «»  '>«'>- V!- -^"'t"^!^  tti  w  b» 
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EXTENSION  OF  RF-N:.\;  K- 

OF 

HON.  J^  I.DCAR  CHCNOWETH 

or  COLORAIX) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  19. 1942 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  called  attention  to  the  order  closing 
the  gold  mines  of  this  country  and  Alaska. 
Entire  communities  are  b^ing  disrupted 
as  a  result.  I  fear  nothing  will  be  added 
to  our  war  effort,  but  on  the  other  hand 
great  diunage  will  be  done  to  the  morale 
of  the  residents  of  tho.se  towns  affected, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  to  the  gold  min- 
ing indu.«;try  and  its  affiliated  activities. 

I  desire  to  include  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  October  12  from  Mr.  Merrill  E. 
Shoup,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Gold  Mines  Co.,  ad- 
dressed to  the  stockholders  of  his  com- 
pany and  outlining  the  conditions  result- 
ing from  this  order: 

The  Untted  Gold  Mines  Co., 

Colorado  Spring.  Colo  .  October  12.  1942. 
To  Our  Stockholders: 

On  Thursday.  October  8.  1942.  the  War 
Production  Board,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
hPiided  by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  issued  an  order 
requiring  nonessential  gold  mines  to  cease 
operations.  No  new  ore  may  be  mined  or 
development  work  done  after  October  15, 
1942,  and  within  60  days  after  October  8, 
1942.  gold  mines  covered  by  this  order,  which 
includes  all  our  projierties.  must  l>e  com- 
pletely closed  down  and  will  be  allowed  to 
carry  on  only  the  minimum  work  necessary 
to  keep  buildings,  machinerv".  and  equipment 
in  repair,  and  underground  workings  In  safe 
condition.  No  provision  is  made  for  rem- 
bursement  to  operators  for  losses  sustained. 

Presumably  this  drastic  and  unwarranted 
War  Production  Board  order  will  be  in  efiect 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  whether  It  be 
1.  5.  or  10  years. 

The  main  reason  advanced  by  the  War 
Prcductlcn  Beard  for  closing  down  practi- 
cally all  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  United 
States  and  Alaska  is  to  secure  miners  to  dig 
copper  and  other  so-called  strategic  ores. 

Innumerable  conferences  have  been  held 
In  Washington  and  elsewhere  by  representa- 
tive gold-producers  with  officials  cf  the  War 
Prcductlon  Board,  the  War  Production  Man- 
power Bf;ard.  Commissioner  Paul  V.  McNutt, 
the  Army  and  other  Interested  governmental 
agencies.  It  has  been  clearly  and  undisputa- 
bly  demonstrated  to  these  Boards,  Bureaus, 
and  Commissions  that  the  colossal  economic 
damage  caused  to  communities,  counties. 
Slates,  the  Federal  Government  and  stock- 
holders by  this  extremely  drastic  order  will 
far  exceed  the  alleged  benefit  secured  by 
obtaining  the  services  cf  a  relatively  few 
gold  miners  for  copper  mining. 

Unless  this  order  Is  reversed  or  amended 
every  gold  mine  in  the  Cripple  Creek  Mining 
district  must  close,  some  for  the  first  time 
in  iO  year«.  The  Midland  terminal  Rail- 
road, which  hauls  ore  from  Cripple  Creek  to 
the  Ue.lden  Cycle  Mill  In  Colorado  Sprlnga 
for  treatment,  mvist  suspend  operation  The 
Qolden  Cyvle  Mill,  where  all  the  Cripple  Creek 
gold  or*  to  tnalvd  «nd  r«An«<l  cannot  oon- 
tiuue  to  <«arala. 

lrr*|>arabte  damii^  and  uvjury  wiU  ba  axU* 
(ara<|  |^.M  .o^iy  ^y  Um  eommuuKta*  (n  whtch 
U>ff*  f*  ar*  Kmhh,  but  ai»^i  by  v)Ur 

Mu^xUv^Toa  aitil  tlotUioMN      Tt .  ct  :.,«  )«m 
«1U  «M  UHMtiWII  ^Mltu  .i      .^It^ 
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of  their  means  of  llvellhocd.  homes,  and  all 
that  Is  dear,  cannot  be  computed  In  ccsh. 
Cripple  Creek  will  become  a  ghost  town.  En- 
tire families  will  be  uprooted  from  homes, 
which  in  many  cases  have  housed  three  gen- 
erations. 

Stockholders  v;lll  suffer  a  terrific  loss  not 
only  In  capital  but  income.     A  closed  indus- 
try cannot  at  the  same  time  maintain  and 
keep  in  good  condition  shut-down  properties 
and    pay    out    dividends    when    there    is    no 
income.     If  this  order  remains  in  effect  our 
every    effort    and    resource    will   have    to    be 
turned  to  the  preservation  and  conservation 
of  ou*-  properties  with  the  hope  that  we  can 
survive  and  bo  able  to  reopen  when  the  war 
is  over  and  furnish  worthwhile  employment 
for  our  returning  boys.    Taxes  and  mainte- 
nance costs  will  continue,  and  with  no  reve- 
nue  to   pay   fixed   charges,  capital   resources 
will  have  to  be  used  and  there  is  a  limit  to 
these.    As  above  stated  no  provision  is  made 
In    the    order    to    reimburse    employees    for 
loss  of  homes  and  property  or  our  company 
for  maintenance  and  fixed  carrying  charges. 
The  gold-mining   Industry   of   the    United 
States    and    Alaska,    which    produced    more 
than    $200,000,000    in    1941,    and    supported 
thousands   of   persons   and    maintained    fine 
American    homes    and    communities,    is    the 
first  to  be  arbitrarily  closed  by  order  of  the 
War    Production    Board.      Other    industries 
have   been   curtailed   by   labor   and   material 
shortages   or   priority    restrictions,   but  have 
not  been  shut  down  by  an   arbitrary  order. 
Many  other  industries  such  as  the  e.utcmo- 
blle   have   been   able   to   convert  to   another 
type  of  war  production,  but  such  conversion 
can't  be  carried  out  by  the  gold-mining  in- 
dustry.    If  this  principle  of  arbiUary  clcsure 
of   a   whole   Industry   remains    unchallenged 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  War  Prcduc- 
tlon Board  or  other  boards  and  bureaus  from 
closing  down   hundreds   of   businesses,   both 
large  and  fsmall. 

If  this  arbitrary  and  unwarranted  order  of 
the  War  Production  Board  was  absolutely 
essential  to  tlie  war  effort  gold  miners,  since 
they  are  as  patriotic  as  any  other  group  In 
this  Nation,  would  cheerfully  accept  It  and 
the  consequences  which  rriust  follow.  But 
neither  the  War  Production  Beard,  nnr  any 
other  Government  agency,  board,  or  bureau 
or  commission  has  as  yet  been  able  to  con- 
vince representatives  of  the  gold-mining 
Industry  that  this  drastic  order  is  needed  to 
win  the  war. 

Maintenance  of  the  home  morale  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  is  as  important  to  win- 
ning of  the  war.  as  the  front  morale  to  our 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Uprooting  the  citizenry 
cf  entire  communities,  closing  businesses  and 
depriving  citizens  of  their  property,  homes, 
jobs,  and  means  of  livelihood  v.ithout  due 
process  of  law  and  In  no  way  contributing  to 
the  war  effort  will  not  help  the  heme 
morale.  We  are  fighting  for  our  freedom, 
our  Nation,  and  our  homes  and  our  long- 
established  way  of  American  life,  which  all 
have  their  very  roots  at  the  home  fireside. 

As  stockholders,  each  and  every  one  of 
you  Is  vitally  interested  in  securing  a  reversal 
or  complete  amendment  of  this  order.  The 
management  is  now  and  has  been  doing 
everything  possible  to  combat  It,  but  we  need 
the  united  support  of  our  hundreds  of  stock- 
holders to  carry  on  our  work. 

If  you  agree  with  the  management  in  Its 
eCoris  to  save  our  half  century  old  Industry, 
protest  should  be  Immediately  recorded  with 
yiur  United  SL-xtes  Senatois,  and  Representa- 
tives, with  Mr.  Don«ld  M  Nelson  of  the  War 
Prodtictlon  Board,  and  Mr  W.  L  Batt  of  the 
War  l*n>duc»U>n  Bv*r<l.  all  ol  Washington. 
D  C 
Tm>e  \»  »hor»  Tvvmorrow  ^\\X  bt  loo  UU> 
s     .  ibmme<|> 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  J.W.  ROBINSON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  19. 1942 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letters 
and  press  releases: 

Committee  on  the  Px'blic  Lands, 

House  of   Representaiives, 

Washington,  D.  C.  September  30,  1942. 
Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  De\r  Mr.  Secretary:  I  respectfully  in- 
vite your  attention  to  the  remarks  of  Con- 
gressman CEU.LR  appearing  on  page  7181  of 
the  CoNCKE5sioN.\L  Recohd  of  September  17, 
1942.  wherein  he  Informed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  introducticn  by  him  of  a 
bill  (H.  R.  7562)  to  repeal  the  Silver  Purchate 
Act  of  1934.  and  a  bill  (H.  R.  7563)  to  repeal 
the  so-called  Stabilization  Fund  Extension 
Act  of  July  6.  1939. 

I  would  be  pleased  If  you  would  inform  me 
cf  the  position  your  Dspartment  will  take 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  enactment  of 
the  bill  H.  R.  7563. 

In  my  opinion .  Congressman  Cei.ler  made 
several  erroneous  statements  during  the 
course  of  his  remarks  of  September  17,  and 
I  would  appreciate  very  much  receiving  a 
communication  from  you  commenting  on  the 
following : 

(1)  Congressman  Celler  stated  that  "by 
vlrLue  of  the  silver  purchase  acts  not  an  ounce 
of  this  domestic  silver  is  available  to  indus- 
trv.  It  must  be  bought  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  buried.  •  •  •  It  is  sorely  need- 
ed by  Industries,  yet  cannot  be  touched. 
Such  burial  Is  asinine  and  scandalous."  Is  it 
not  true  that  approximately  200.OC0.OCO 
ounces  of  free  sUver  have  already  bee  ^  trans- 
ferred from  Treasury  storage  to  war  indus- 
tries, and  that  additional  free  silver  will 
probably  continue  to  flow  in  these  channels 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  5.0C0.0C0  ounces 
or  more  a  day  until  the  entire  amount  cf 
I.350.OOO.O0O  ounces  of  free  silver  has  been 
transferred  to  war  plants  for  nonconsumptive 
uses? 

(2)  In  his  reference  to  the  "machinations  of 
the  formidable  silver  States,  notably  Idaho, 
Montana,  Utah.  Arizona.  Colorado.  Nevada, 
California.  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. '  he  states 
that  "the  conspirators  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  cut  off  fore.'gn  silver  supply."  K*ndly  in- 
form mc  m  what  way.  If  any.  the  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  above  States  have  "cut 
off  foreign  silver  supply.'  Has  the  foreign 
stipply  actually  been  cut  off?  Is  the  Treasury 
still  buying  foreign  silver?  If  not.  when  were 
the  Treasury  purchases  discontinued?  If  the 
Treasury  Department  has  discontinued  Its 
purchases  approximately  how  much  foreign 
silver  has  been  imported  for  industrial  use 
since  your  purchases  ceased?  I  would  also  be 
glad  to  know  hew  much  Imported  silver  has 
been  consumed  by  the  manufacturers  of  so- 
called  nonessential  articles  sinco  your  pur- 
chases ceased 

t3)  He  fuither  states  "Jewelry  manufactur- 
er*. Bllversmitha  and  fabrlcatora  of  civilian 
articles  are  in  dlra  need  ot  ailwr  They  lace 
the  proapect  ol  belnf  forvwl  out  ot  bu:>lnew 
cleapite  the  fact  that  l.Mt.QOO.OOQ  ouncea  ara 
trea'  but  burlwl."  He  evldentlv  haj»  in 
intnd  aome  TtiN«>ur\     :    .  tct  ba 

IM^  bvaUabla  tu  u  <  \■^.  .\tvt%^ 


silversmiths  and  fabricators  of  civilian  arti- 
cles. 1  understand  that  you.  Hon.  Jesse  Jones, 
and  Hon.  Donald  M.  Nelson  conferred  recently 
with  a  group  of  Senators  from  western  States 
at  which  time  you  notified  those  senators  of 
your  agreement  to  release  all  of  the  so-called 
"free"  silver  in  the  Treasury,  namely  47.000, 
tons,  for  noncon.^umptive  uses  In  war  plants. 
At  that  time  you  indicated,  I  am  Informed, 
that  the  Attorney  General  had  rendered  an 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  such  "free"  silver 
could  be  made  available  to  war  plants  for  non- 
consumptive  uses  on  a  lend  or  lease  basis, 
provided  title  to  the  sliver  remains  in  the 
United  States.  I  also  understand  that  neither 
you.  Secretary  Jones,  nor  Mr  Nelson  Indicated 
a  desire  or  need  for  such  "free"  silver  for  con- 
sumptive uses  in  the  war  effort  or  by  jewelry 
manufacturers,  silversmiths,  or  fabricators  of 
civilian  articles.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me 
whether  my  information  Is  correct  in  this 
respect. 

Is  it  not  true  that  manufacturers  of  jew- 
elry, silverware,  and  civilian  articles  can  pur- 
chase domestically  mined  silver  at  the  present 
time  at  71  11  cents  an  ounce?  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  these  same  manufacturers  of  non- 
essential articles  have  always  had  access  to 
all  domestically  mined  silver  since  the  pas- 
sage cf  the  act  of  July  6.  1939.  at  a  price 
only  slightly  higher  than  71  11  cents  an 
ounce? 

(4)  Congressman  Celler  furthermore  states 
that  "The  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1D34  re- 
quires the  Treasury  to  keep  on  buying  silver 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  and  keeping  one- 
frurth  of  our  combined  stocKs  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  form  of  silver,  and  the  act  of 
July  6,  1939.  requires  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  buy  all  domestically  produced  silver 
at  71  11  cents  an  ovmce."  Kindly  state 
whether  this  statement  Is  correct  or  errone- 
ous  and    If   erroneous.   In   what   respect. 

Is  is  true  that  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of 
1934  also  stipulates  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment could  terminate  its  purchases  when 
and  if  the  market  price  of  silver  reached 
$1 29  an  ounce? 

The    courtesy    of    en    early    reply    will    ba 
very  much  appreciated. 
Respectfully. 

J      W.    ROBINSOM. 


Treasury  Dep.\htment. 

Washington,  October  13,  1942. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Robinson. 

House  of  Rcpresentatwes. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Robinson:  Further  reference 
is  made  to  your  letter  dated  September  30. 
1942,  relative  to  H  R.  7562.  a  bill  "to  repeal 
the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934,"  and  H.  R. 
7563.  a  bill  "to  repeal  the  act  to  extend  the 
time  within  which  the  powers  relating  to 
the  stabilization  fund  and  alteration  of  the 
weight  of  the  dollar  may  be  exercised.  * 

The  Treasury  Department  has  not  as  yet 
completed  its  study  of  H  R.  7563.  Accord- 
ingly I  am  unable  to  advise  you  at  this  time 
of  the  position  the  Department  will  take 
with  respect  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

For  your  information.  I  wish  to  advise  you 
of  action  which  the  Treasury  has  already 
taken  to  put  silver  Into  use  in  the  war  effort. 
In  this  connection  there  are  enclosed  copies 
of  three  recent  press  releases  Issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Pursuant  to  ar  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  dated  April  7,  1942,  copy  of  which  is 
enclosed,  arrangements  have  been  concluded 
with  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  for  the 
use  of  free"  silver  as  a  substitute  for  copper 
and  other  strategic  metals  In  the  form  of 
but  bara,  etc..  In  planta  engafaO  l«  war  pn>- 
ducUon.  Mora  than  »80,00a000  ouncea  of 
allrar  ba»a  aJraatly  bean  <W»»aml  to  the  De- 
tanaa  Want  CVvriH»at»on  for  uae  in  pkanu 
nrrxI'UOHM  nv-"""""   n>'<<  it\::w)ir.sniii\.  and 
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w   being 


ni:f  I  ^;-pr  \;rratp!y  150  (Xr 
month  The  use  of  Bilver  for 
U  expected  to  release  apprcx 
tons  of  copper  for  urgent  war  • 

In  addtuon,  arrani?emenu  aie 
made  fcr  the  tale  of  appri-x;ma  :^ely  5  000  000 
cunc*>s  of  free  silver  classified  a.  "silver  crdl- 
rnr7  '  to  industr.a!  u^er^  certifled  by  the 
■-  •  Prcductlrn  D  r  :  ,.  -.  •  ■  nt  need  of 
>..  :  for  Immedui'p  i^e  .•  *  i  production. 
The  Treasury  has  legal  authorltfr  to  se.'  such 
sllvpr 

The  Treasury  has  made  no  riew  purchases 
of  lore'.gn  silver  since  Novemb<  r  1941  under 
section  3  of  the  Sliver  Purchase  Act  of  1934, 
48  Stat  1178  (U  S  C.  title  2  1.  sec  734a  I . 
The  Trea'U  y.  however,  has  'ontinucd  to 
qu<ite  a  buying  price  of  $0  35  per  fine  troy 
ounc-e  of  =llvcr 

The  Treasury  Department  hasjalso  made  ar- 
rangemenu  to  extend  upon  r  ^quest  of  the 
producers  of  newly  mined  dome  sue  silver,  the 
time  within  which  they  are  r«^  quired  to  de- 
liver !»ilver.  title  to  which  ha*  already  been 
tran«ferTf*d    to   the    United    S?j  tes       In    this 


way  a  Xn-gp  quantity  of  silvrr 


ordinarily  be  deliv<  red  to  the    :nlns^ge  mints 

during   the   next   few   months   will    be   made 

available  for  current  Industrial   use.     Several 

of  the  larg^'st  sliver  reflners  li  i  the  country 

are  already-  taking  advantage  cf 

to  de.lver  neuly  mined  domest  c  sliver  to  the 

market 

The  Treasury  Department  Is  fcnabic  to  sup- 
ply silver  for  use  m  the  m.  inufacture 
Jawtlry.  The  aJl<  cation  of  aailable  sliver 
•mimg  various  mdu.strial  user.n  is  a  function 
of  the  War  Production  Board  and  it  is  lor 
that  Beard  to  decide  which  aii<  hew  much  cf 
the  current  supply  of  silver  Is  made  avail- 
able fi>r  use  In  jewelry  mai.u'acturf 

You  have  asked  whether  the  cilver  Purchase 
Act  of  1934  requires  th?  Treasu -y  Deijartment 
to  terminate  its  purcha-ses  of 
when  the  maiket  price  reachc^  tl  29  p«  r  fine 
tr<jy  ounce  In  this  connection  yuur  at  ten 
tlon  to  directed  to  section  3  of  iie  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act  cf  1934  V  hich  provldi  s  in  part 

•Whenever  and  so  loi^g  as  th^  propiiTtion  of 
m  the  stcx-k*  of  gold  a. 
1       '-d  States  Is  less  than  ci 
I        fiary  vahie  nf  s 
.  :     hi-  Trea-^ury  is  ai.  i 

purchase  sliver     •     •      •     : 
purchase  of  silver  shall   L_    . 


at  a  price  in  exce 

thereof 

Very  trxjly  yours. 
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Acting  Secrefnry  cf  ^(-  Tr,  asury 
fEnc'osures  ] 

'Pr.'S.-;  rrh    .    ■       :   ,^    ;  . 

S.-i --.ir,    M.  r.,:-  :  ■;.  -•;    - 

T  •■-■.■  V  K  i.g   p'.e.-y    e;: 

••     ,  -.•■:     ::U~>  urcent  w: 

Ine    Tren-ur'.     li    -    -■,  i  <-' 
otirces  cf  sil'.>'r  ■_!  'j  ■.     :,   i  '■'  ' 
have    been     monetiv         t     ; 
•gainst  silver  certiflcu     a       11 
etitutes   "free  "  silver    all   of 
lend-:-   -    ;  r  r  u  e  In  w.\r  p'  . 
rele?-;.'    *■      1  I  tuns  of  C'  ■       ' 

r^  :  ^*a:  ■  U  CM.i::tlties  of 
«:■  I  '  ■■-..  y  t)r  :- ;  a--:  ■.vprrri  t 
duc'.ng  alumuiuir        i  ::    e 

No   new    purch  i.-<"s    ^f    ..  : 
been  made  since  November  li' 
thau  said,  an!   t^.t^  d.  Vverv 
domestic  slhr-  .. -'lu.r  cs   u.fi 
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been  an  enormous  increase  In  the  use  of  sli- 
ver In  Industries.  The  metal  is  used  ex- 
tensively in  the  production  of  aircraft,  ord- 
nance, naval  vessels,  and  for  other  war  pur- 
poses Silver  coinage  has  Increased  in  many 
countries  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Silver- 
smiths are  also  using  larger  quantities  of 
silver  because  copper  and  other  scarce  metals 
can  no  longer  be  used  as  a  base  for  silver- 
plated  ware. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  said  the  supply  of  foreign 
silver  has  been  falling  off,  and  the  100.000.000 
oiinces  a  year  being  imported  from  Mestco 
and  Canada  are  Inadequate  for  the  present 
demand  American  silversmiths,  eager  for 
the  metal,  have  bid  up  the  price  to  60  and  65 
cents  an  ounce  In  Mexico.  To  prevent  the 
diversion  of  the  foreign  silver  from  high  pri- 
ority uses,  the  War  Prcxluction  Board  hns 
is.-.ued  an  order  restricting  the  purchase  of 
silver  abroad  to  licensed  Importers 

As  an  added  Inducement  to  foreign  shlp- 
pe,  •„  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  re- 
cer<»y  raised  the  ceiling  price  en  foreign  silver 
to  45  cents  an  ounce  In  contrast  to  the  33- 
ccnt  level  which  the  Treasury  maintains 

Another  order  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
effective  October  1.  restricts  the  use  of  for- 
eign s'lver  to  hij^h  priority  purposes. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  also 
set  the  celling  price  for  newly  mined  domestic 
silver  at  71.11  cents  an  ounce  plus  freight 
charges,  compared  to  the  Treasury  price  of 
71  11  cents  an  ounce  fixed  by  law.  thus  mak- 
ing it  more  profitable  for  such  silver  to  go  to 
manufacturers  Instead  of  the  Treasury. 
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(Press  release  of. April  8.  1942 1 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Henry  Mor- 
genthau. Jr.  announced  today  that  the 
Trestsury  Department  had  bean  asked  to  work 
out  some  means  for  making  the  free  silver 
stocks  of  the  Trca.sury  available  for  use  in 
connection  with  war  production  and  thereby 
release  subf-tantial  amounts  of  vitally 
needed  copper.  The  General  Counsel  of  the 
Treasury  alter  study  of  the  problem,  has  con- 
cluded that  there  Is  legal  authority  to  lend- 
lease  the  free  silver  stocks  of  the  Treasury 
for  this  purpose  The  Attorney  General  con- 
curs In  this  view. 

Under  the  plan  which  hat  been  approved 
bv  th»«  President,  the  silver  would  be  made 
avs liable  to  Government-owned  and  privately 
owned  plants  engaged  In  war  production,  par- 
ticularly aluminum  and  magnesium  plants. 
Title  to  the  silver  would  remain  In  the  Treas- 
ury The  silver  would  not  become  a  part  of 
the  products  of  the  war-production  plants, 
nor  w.  uld  the  silver  be  used  up  The  silvtr 
would  be  used  in  the  plants  (where  such  ar- 
ticles as  btis  bars  are  now  made  of  copper) 
so  as  to  permit  substantially  all  of  the  sliver 
to  t)e  returned  to  the  Treasury  alter  the 
termination  of  the  war 

There  are  at  present  over  1.360.000.000 
ounces  of  free  silver  In  the  Treasury  which 
can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Its  use  will 
release  more  than  40.000  tons  of  copper  lor 
other  war-production  requirements. 

[Press  release  of  September  17.  19421 

Secretary  Morgenthau  said  today  that  the 
Treasury  is  making  arrangements  for  the  sale 
of  approximately  5.000.000  ounces  of  silver  to 
indu«itrial  lisers  certified  by  the  War  Prtduc- 
ticn  Board  as  in  urgent  need  of  silver  for  im- 
med.ate  use  in  war  production. 

The  Sliver  which  the  Treasury  is  arranging 
to  sell  Is  free  silver,  classified  as  "silver  ordi- 
nary." This  class  of  silver  has  been  accumu- 
lating over  a  long  period  and  is  composed  in 
part  of  sliver  purcha.'ed  for  coinage  prior  to 
the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934.  In  part  of 
Silver  contained  in  gold  deposits.  In  part  of 
recovered  bullion  which  was  lost  in  the  melt- 
ing ai.d  coining  processes,  and  the  balance  of 
silver  In  excess  of  the  amount  estimated  to 


be  contained  In  multilated  coins  For  many 
years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1934.  small  quantities  of  this 
class  of  silver  were  sold  and  used  In  medals 
which  the  Mints  maufactu:ed  for  private 
organizations  The  Treasury  has  legal  au- 
thority to  sell  the  amount  now  on  hand.  The 
Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934  Imposes  no  limita- 
tions on  this  type  of  sale 

This  silver  has  been  put  aside  for  use  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency.  The  Treasury  has 
been  informed  by  the  War  Production  Board 
that  there  is  at  present  an  acute  shortage  of 
silver  available  for  the  manufacture  of  es- 
sential war  materials.  The  War  Production 
Board  has  requested  that  the  5.000.000  ounces 
of  "silver  ordinary"  be  UciCd  to  alleviate  this 
shortage. 

The  Treasury  plans  to  sell  this  silver  at  the 
price  of  45  cents  an  ounce  to  those  Industrial 
users  with  high  priority  ratings  who  are  rec- 
ommended by  the  War  Production  Board. 

As  previously  announced,  approximately 
1.350.0C0.000  ounces  of  free  silver  have  already 
been  made  available  by  the  Treasury  for  use 
la  war  plants,  under  arrangements  whereby 
the  silver  will  be  returned  after  the  war. 
The  remaining  1.550.000.000  ounces  of  stiver 
held  by  the  Treasury  have  been  monetized 
and  are  a  reserve  airaiiist  silver  certificates. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  tL>:ER  J.  HOLLAND 

OF  PirNNSYLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  19.  1942 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  The 
Horizon,  written  by  P.  L.  Prattis,  appear- 
ing In  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  on  October 
17.  1942.  should  teach  u.s.  of  the  white 
race,  a  lesson.  Mr.  PiatUs  is  a  Nepro 
and  has  fought  all  his  life  to  improve  the 
economic  conditions  of  his  lace. 

Urging  his  people  to  give  their  all  to 
support  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Prattis  does  not  lament  the 
fact  that  democracy,  as  we  know  it,  does 
not  apply  in  its  entirety  to  the  Negro, 
but  he  is  willing  to  protect  and  defend 
that  small  part  of  democracy  that  does 
work  for  his  race  in  the  hopes  that  the 
future  will  find  leaders  of  courage  who 
will  break  down  the  wall  of  prejudice  and 
permit  the  Negro,  who  has  shed  and  will 
shed  his  blood  to  preserve  democracy,  a 
proper  place  in  our  economic  system. 

Mr.  Prattis  and  his  paper,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Courier,  have  shown  their  sin- 
cerity in  helping  democracy  work.  Now 
let  us  show  our  appreciation  by  making 
democracy  work. 

The  article  follows: 

Thk  Horizon 
By  P  L  Prattis 

PatSIDENT  ROOi:.EVELT  SHOULD  HAVt  LEEWAY  TO 
ACT  AS  SWIFTLY  AND  DECISIVELY  AS  HITLER  TO 
WIN  THIS  WAP 

I  am  all  for  the  strong  hand  at  the  helm. 
America  has  simply  been  stumbling  along  to- 
ward readiness  for  wai.  She  will  lurch  for- 
ward dizzily  within  the  next  few  months, 
steady  herself,  see  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
before  her  and  be  compelled  to  cast  the  die 
upon  which  will  depend  not  only  her  fate  but 
also  that  of  those  millions  of  others  who  loolE 


to  her  to  rescue  humanity  from  an  onru.sluug 
doom. 

When  that  time  comes,  the  time  when 
America  must  wield  the  sword  she  is  now 
forging  In  preparat  n  ii  I  w.r.it  to  see  it  wielded 
swiftly  bravely,  ai.i  .-:;;r\:v  I  dont  want  any 
arguments  or  debate!?  i  bm:  It.  I  don't  want 
any  fear  or  .-pldatu  :.  1  want  the  entire 
force  of  the  American  peci :.(  hci.'.va  'he  blow. 
Not  only  that,  but  If  th;n  hr^t  bl  a  .should 
miss  or  fail  to  kill.  1  '-vni.t  that  our  L  ..  t- !■ 
should  strike  ac.i:r:  and  yet  ap-rr.  nlv.-,'.'.-  v*  :•;. 
the  greatest  c  ■.:^ige.  alw.;'--  ■>^.'; 
greatest  strength,  always  witii  the  greatest 
confidence,  until  the  foe,  or  we  ourselves,  are 
destroyed.  I  am  for  putting  everything  we 
have  behind  the  Commander  In  Chief.  I  am 
for  strong,  decisive  leadership  and  action  on 
his  part.  His  is  the  Job.  He  must  strike  the 
blow.  I  am  for  removing  all  the  Impedimenta 
of  the  democratic  process  from  his  way  and 
giving  him  a  full  chance  to  do  his  best  for  us. 
If  his  best  is  not  enough,  we  should  find  an- 
other leader. 

rtowER  OF  YotrrH  Mtrsr  face  death 
This  mood  comes  upon  me  because  1  do 
not  believe  the  American  people  have  even 
yet  thought  enough  in  terms  of  the  blood 
and  sacriflcj  this  war  is  going  to  demand. 
That  they  are  willing.  I  have  no  doubt.  But 
they  haven't  yet  sensed  the  enormity  of 
sufTerlng  they  must  go  through.  They  are 
still  thinking  that  maybe,  in  some  way.  just  a 
few  Americans  will  have  to  die.  They  are 
still  hopeful  that  as  soon  as  we  have  our 
thousands  of  airplanes  and  tanks  and  guns 
ready  for  action,  we  can  get  them  to  do  the 
Job  for  us  and  save  our  lives  That  is  a  false 
hope.  The  flower  of  American  youth  must 
face  death  and  maiming  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

I'm  neither  a  Nazi  or  a  Fascist,  althoiui;  1 
did    read    Hitler's    speech    clear    throUEii      I 

a  defeatist. 
■or>-(  Hitler's 
.i-  It  iipces- 
.  J  -■.viitly 
He  didn't 


I 


I 


didn't  laugh  at  i- 
The  one  great  !• 
speech  was  t :  ■  w  : 
sary  to  do  to  w  i ; ;  ' 
and  completely  ai.u 
have  to  ask  a  Congress  if  he  nught  put 
soldiers  to  tilling  the  fields  In  the  Ukraine 
He  doesn't  have  to  wait  upon  any  kind  of 
process,  I  want  our  leader  to  be  able  to  act 
with  the  same  speed,  and  certainty  that  our 
foes  can.  I  want  him  to  have  at  his  hand, 
for  instant  use.  every  resource  America  has. 

DEMOCRATIC  PROCESS    NM  V    rr       rv  i  «  -,  H  ^  RLE" 

I  do  not  think  democracy  will  sutTer  if  we 
bow  to  the  necessity  for  action  to  win  the 
war.  If  a  father  were  contemplating  an 
addition  to  the  family  home,  the  chances  are 
that  he  would  call  in  the  members  of  the 
family,  his  wife,  the  older  boys  and  girl.';  and 
discuss  the  matter,  to  learn  what  would  be 
pleasing  to  all.  But  If  the  family  were 
awakened  In  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a 
fire  which  was  devouring  the  home,  there 
would  be  no  time  for  conference  All  hands 
would  turn  to  the  best  manner  possible  to 
combat  the  fire.  We  awoke  December  7.  last 
year,  to  find  our  house  afire  Already,  we 
have  held  too  many  conferences.  If  the 
house  Is  saved,  conferences  can  be  held  In 
the  future  If  the  house  Is  lost,  what  good 
Is  a  process? 

You  knew,  the  democratic  process  of  peace- 
times may  be  one  of  the  "expendables"  of 
war.  One  American  life  Is  not  worth  an 
enemy  gun  or  battleship  destroyed  The 
democratic  process  during  the  war  is  not 
worth  the  democratic  process  after  the  war 
if.  by  giving  up  the  one.  we  can  secure  the 
other.  Some  of  our  freedoms,  especially 
those  which  flower  in  political  debate  and 
action,  can  certainly  be  sacrificed  now  to  In- 
sure the  greatest  strength  to  the  man  at  the 
helm  when,  come  a  few  months,  and  the  full 
force  of  Americas  first  great  offensive  blow 
mtist  be  delivered  to  the  enemy. 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 
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IN    rHF    HOrSF  ot   KEFHE^EN  :  A  1  jVEt- 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  bpiakt-r.  under 
leave  heretofore  granted  I  am  extending 
nvv  1^  m.nk.^  and  including  the  declara- 
t.  ::  I  f  'ri  Mclples  cf  the  Republican  Parly 
o:  \trT)iont  as  promulgated  by  its  State 
c  iir.init'fo 

It  r-  'o  bt  n  ted  that  this  declaration 
of  the  Republicans  of  ■Vermont  pledges 
all-out  aid  to  our  Allies,  embraces  inde- 
pendence  without  isolation,  insists  that 
necessary  manpower  must  be  kept  on  the 
farms,  urges  that  partisan  politics  must 
not  split  unity,  and  resists  and  opposes 
the  use  rf  <h<">  pxlponcies  of  war  as  a 
means  c:  fa.-ttr.tn-  upon  the  American 
people  any  pcrr.  .;yt  '  adoption  of  such 
political  and  tcorjoniic  theories  as  pm- 
brace  the  substitution  of  pcrniai.tiit 
govt::tnvnt  mr/ :  >/.  for  free  enLt'rprise. 
Tti'^  dt  (  »:i:a*  :<>n  of  i3rinriplp.<;.  coming  as 
1!  fiof^  ti-urr;  tln^  oulr  S'atf  \v.  the  Union 
which,  h.is  persist  en 'ly  ;'.'Ti  consistently 
adh'-red  lo  the  v^-ovMal  and  original 
tenets  of  the  R'pitbii  :  r.  P;.:  \  is  out- 
s'ani'nr  bv  re;-. -on  of  fs  If^O  percent 
AU'.'  ;.  uiistri  and  is  ontitl-'d  to  the  con- 
;  ;  :  :  i'h  it  will  have  at  the  hands 
of  a:.  lit.  nibors  of  the  bodv  pr^'itic  who 
put  'lit  winning  of  tht  w.r.  above  all 
(■■  thrr  (■'  !:'!'^idrra"oii'= 

Ai.yDodv  \shn  i-  fantii:ai  with  the  his- 
tory of  Vttir.ont  (::  whi:  ha^  rosid  its 
official  pronouncements  over  the  years 
cannot  avoid  realizing  that  this  declara- 
tion is  a  docutn  It!  \0::.  h  -.vid  take  its 
place  \v;'!t  arty  hiietuloie  piuiiiuigated 
It  rings  \'  I'll  tht  same  true  tone  of  self- 
j.-jar-iiu'  individuality  and  ri<'trr"fta - 
lioii  winch  us  to  be  found  in  all  s.in..ar 
declarations  from  the  same  source  since 
the  day  wh'  n  Vf  tmont  declared  its  inde- 
pendence. It  as  vibrant  with  the  echo 
of  the  thought  and  the  spirit  which  ac- 
tivated and  motiva^  i  It  a  .^:'cn  to  write 
into  the  initial  pat  ,,^t  a;  1;  :  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution  of  Vermont  the 
statement  that — 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  State 
that  it  should  be,  henceforth,  a  free  and 
Independent  State. 

T!t(    declaration  cf  principles  follows t 

A    REPUBLICAN     PLATFORM 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Republican 
Party  it  has  had  a  record  for  sound,  sane, 
efficient,  and  effective  government. 

Vermont  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  its  Republican  State  admin- 
istration which,  faced  by  far-reaching  prob- 
lems brought  to  It  by  war  conditions,  has 
ably  met  the  chaUenge  and  in  doing  so  has 
secured  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State. 

Carrying  Into  practice  the  Vermont  con- 
cept of  prudent  expenditure  of  public  funds 
by  virtue  of  careful  business  management, 
the  State  government  was  enabled  to  show 
not  only  a  decrease  In  the  total  State  debt 
of  over  $1,000,00C  but  a  general  Improvement 


ia  th<  financial  condition  of  the  Si  i:i 
excess  of  a  mUlion  and  three-quarters  duiiars 
Faced  by  an  unprecedented  war.  a  councU 
of  safety  was  speedUy  organized  and  at  rela- 
tively negligible  expense  but  wrh  whole- 
hearted cooperation 

All  commimltles  in  the  SUte  soon  possessed 
well -organized,  smotnhly  functioning  volun- 
teer civilian  units  designed  to  meet  many  of 
the  exieencles  of  war. 

Ih'  H.  (  ublican  party  stands  for  the  vlgor- 
;i:  Ci  f  rTcrf.ve  prosecution  of  the  war 
•;  it:  tl  ftf.cient  utilization  of  all  our 
resources  and  all  our  manp>ower.  to  the  end 
that  final  and  complete  victory  may  be 
achieved  and  that  safeguards  may  be  set  up 
in  the  world  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  this  conflict. 

It  pledges  all-out  aid  to  our  Allies  and 
those  lands  aching  with  grief  where  the  love 
of  freedom  and  of  country  burns  with  a 
fervor  which  cannot  die 

It  believes  that  no  dissension,  no  selfish 
interest,  no  political  advantage,  should  be 
tolerated  which  will  delay  the  production  of 
planes  and  tanks  and  ships  and  munitions 
to  make  our  Army  and  Navy  strong  and  to 
help  those  stemming  the  tides  of  Invasion 
and  holding  the  enemy  at  bay  until  the  new 
world  makes  its  full  contribution  to  the 
salvation  of  civilization 

ISOLATION  :  ^  \:    1.  i  1  ITDIATED 

It  recogniises  that  the  manifest  duty  of 
our  great  Nation,  as  well  as  our  Immediate 
self-intere.'^t  dictates  the  empha*-.  r* :  •itini- 
tion  of  the  principle  of  Isolation.- :n 

It  embraces  instead  Independence  without 
Isolation. 

It  declares  a  sincere  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  all  nations  with  which  we  have 
common  interests 

Specifically  it  believes  in  collaboration  with 
all  nations  which  are  fighting  for  freedom 
and  against  slavery 

NO    SPt.,  r'M      (.!..■;■?•     S!0;-"'IL      VV.'Wn 

It  believes  tiiat  no  sptM mi  v^iuup  hliouid 
profit  from  the  war  effort  and  that  industry, 
labor  and  agriculture  must  fairly  and  equally 
make  their  contribution  and  sacrifice 

i^'  ;  -1  :  r  I  -  ■^  vitally  es'entlal  to 
•.he  bu.  <  -:  .!  1  r.j&ccutlon  of  the  war  that 
the  coir  :  :e d  drain  of  manpower  from  our 
r;.rm5  '.I    ;     .  •  >.tltute  a  national  disaster. 

!   .::  :  tan  be  hold  on  the  farm  only  by 

the  payment  of  farm  wapes  which  b« .  r  ,% 
nearer  relationship  to  what  the  farm  ha  mi 
can  get  by  transferring  his  services  to  indu.^iry. 

Surh  a  level  for  farm  waees  can  be  attained 
onlv  iv  ritrmlttlng  the  r  •  ■  r -r  farm  prod- 
uct.s  t^,  :  o-e  tn  the  point  whtrt  the  farmer  can 
contlnui    '.    n,.iintain  and  operate  his  farm. 

The  freezing  of  farm  commodity  prices  be- 
low this  level  can  result  only  in  the  rapid 
withdrawal  of  productive  farms  from  opera- 
tion. 

Conscription  of  farm  labor  would  be  un- 
workable and  manifestly  unjust  as  long  as 
the  present  disparity  between  farm  and  other 
wages  exists 

TUf  srrr  ^mcizNT  cmziN 
The  Republican  Party  stands  for  the  self- 
sufficient  citizen,  the  encouragement  of  Initi- 
ative, the  promotion  of  industry,  and  for 
social  justice  through  sound  programs  of  se- 
curity for  the  underprivileged,  the  handi- 
capped, the  dependent  child,  and  the  needy 
aged. 

It  is  opposed  to  a  theory  of  government 
which  would  reduce  the  productive  effort  of 
the  Individual,  deplete  the  national  wealth, 
exhaust  the  national  treasury,  desuoy  the 
national  credit,  and  level  society  to  the  status 
of  u  bi.M-  ::vlnc   ^abs-FTr^r 

ri.EI     ENTEKJSa-t     IV     I  HEE    MEN 

It  stands  for  the  continuation  of  free 
enterprise  by  free  men.     It  Is  oppoeed  to  any 
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theory  that  economic  control  ov 
victual   ohould   become  a   permanf 
mental  fur.cticn 

It  Is  opposed  to  government- 
prLse    operated    by    a    wasteful 
servin;;    the    Republic    under    po 
poin'ed    and    politically    cent 
ment    who»e    InffQciency    must 
by   the  taxpayers 

It    is  opposed    to   the   creation 
permanent  privileged  class  of  pu 

r.d  wastin 

-    .       .  ..    and   sac; 

beaviiy  taxea  ciiizeiis  of  the  aa 

It    realizes   that    there   is   ho 
vicicry  or  to  the  cconcmic  and  sc 
which  must  be   preserved    if   the 
wav  of  life  is  to  survive 

The  foundations  of  Amcr.can 
laiJ  by  men  and  women  who  n 
I.  r*-.  r  want  Hi>d  physical  h 

i:    ;n  the  recognition  ol 
mu  t  be  a  struk;g:e  'or  men  to  s 
a  great  people      The  practice  of 
plicity  Is  GUI  national  slate  for 
cf  The  war 

W.  must  put  back  Into  our 
tli  which  made  It  succeetl 

It   ;  St.  the  virtues  of  cc 

Ju.-i.it.  tlulfi.  hardlhccd.  powrr 
ur.d  reverence  It  will  require  of 
diFCip!ine.  self-denial,  and  strong 
wr  had  almost  fergntten. 

Above  .ill.  during  the  pref^ent  cr 
or    political    ccnsideratinn    must 
low«d    to   lessen    the   united 
government  in  its  supreme  efTor 
wair 

To  that  end  we  .support  tho 
ce-6ity  for  temporary,  war-time 
control  of  capital,  labor,  and 

On    the   other   hand,   we   depi 
resist  the  excuse  of  war  as  a  meii 
Ing  upon  the  American  people  t 
adoption    of    political    or    eccnc 
which   embrace    the   substitutlc 
nent  government  control   for 
enterprise 
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EMPTY    W'OaOS — ACTION    tO  L'STS 


Mr.  Speaker,   what   are  wi' 
about?    What  are  we  fighti 
are  flghtlnR  for  a  chance  to  v 
to  be  free.    Do  you  want  to 

Thfre   are   many   people 
that  we  will  never  asain  ha 
to  vote.    They  may  be  right, 
than  pas.s!nR  strange  that 
make  the  necessary  sacrifice 
go  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  w 
ready  to  flcht  and  die  for — 

Up  to  date  we  are  losing  thr; 
possible  that  the  pessimists 
this  is  our  last  chance  to  v 
right.     It  can  happt^n  here, 
penmg  here.     We  contribute 
such  a  pOv«sibiluy  a  reality  w 
to  vote,  no  matter  how  m 
loud  we  talk  alx^ut  patriot 
active  we  are  along  other  line 

The  right  to  vote  and  to  be 
base  on  which  our  GovernmtT 
lose  that  right  through  our 
ence  would  be  a  disgrace,  an 
to  lose  all.    Do  you  realize  i*  ' 

Do   you    recall    that    Ge<  . 
Curtis  once  said: 


While  good  men  sit  at  home 
that   there  is  anything  to  l)e 
ing  to  know,  cultivating  a  feeli: 
tics  are  tiresome  and  dirtv.   an 
vulgar   bullies   and   bravo*^^     r. 
that  a  republic  is  the  conte:;.p: 
mob,  and  secretly  longing  for  a 
vigorous  despotism — then  rv 
government    betrayed    by    mtell 
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not  the  victory  of  the  slums.  It  Is  the  sur- 
render of  the  scfaoots;  it  is  not  that  bad  men 
are  brave,  but  that  good  men  are  Infidels  and 
cowards 

He  could  say  it  again  today  were  he 
alive,  and  it  would  be  true.  And  never 
more  true. 

One  of  the  outstanding  men  of  all  time, 
come  oni»  and  all  to  dispute  it,  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  in  the  current 
Issue  of  the  Pathfinder  Magazine,  made 
an  appea!  to  the  voters.    He  said  in  part: 

This  Is  total  war.  Never  before  was  it 
mere  necessary  to  keep  alive  our  safeguards 
than  today,  for  never  before  was  it  neces- 
sary to  yield  so  much  of  liberty.  And  we  owe 
It  to  our  t)cys  who  are  fighting  this  war  that 
they  find  these  fcuudations  of  liberty  Intact 
when  they  return.  Therefore,  every  citizen, 
irrespectue  of  hew  he  votes,  should  go  to 
the  polls  on  November  3  It  will  be  notice 
to  the  totalitarian  world  that  the  spirit  of 
democracy   still  lives  within  U8. 

And  Pnilip  Murray,  the  president  of 
the  C.  I.  O..  told  his  organization: 

Every  American  citizen  has  a  number  1 
Job  to  do  for  his  country  on  election  day — 
to  go  out  to  the  p<jlls  and  vote.  It  Is  a  Job 
Just  as  Important  as  making — and  even  fir- 
ing bullet;;  at  the  Axis. 

If  the  American  people  can  only  be 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  sav- 
ing for  thiemselves  a  right  and  a  freedom 
they  do  not  appreciate,  namely,  the  right 
to  vote,  tliey  will  vote  to  save  themselves, 
and  in  overwhelming  majorities — and 
they  should.     I  belirve  thev  will. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OSC.^R   lOlNGDAHL 

OF    MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  19.  1942 

Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress entitled  'The  Navy's  Challenge  for 
Service,"  delivered  by  me  over  station 
WLOL.  Minneapolis.  Minn..  September 
30.  1942: 

It  is  a  j;enulne  satisfaction  to  me  to  say 
a  few  words  about  our  Navy  on  this  occa- 
sion It  always  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
talk  about  the  Navy  because  I  do  not  know 
any  place  where  you  find  a  finer  group  of 
American  men  than  those  In  our  fighting 
forces  afloat.  These  fine  Americans  ask  only 
that  they  be  given  a  chance  to  serve  their 
country,  that  they  be  allowed  to  add  their 
own  strength  in  our  struggle  to  retain  cur 
freedom. 

During  the  last  war  I  served  in  the  Navy. 
During  the  past  few  years  I  have  further 
learned  of  the  wonderful  opportunities  that 
are  awaiting  all  Americans  Just  for  the  ask- 
ing I  will  always  enjoy  listening  to  my  Navy 
friends  tell  of  their  experiences.  And,  be- 
lieve me,  they  have  plenty  of  stories  to  tell. 

The  might  of  Industrial  America  is  labor- 
ing night  and  day  to  produce  the  most  power- 
ful Navy  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Battle- 
ships, cruisers,  destroyers,  aircraft  carriers, 
torpedo  boats,  sub  chasers,  submarines — every 
day  new  ships  slide  down  the   wavs.      Air- 


planes, too — Ughtnlng-fast  fighters,  deadly 
hell-divers,  giant  long-range  bomben-— were 
turning  them  out  at  a  rate  no  enemy  can 
even  approach 

But  your  Navy  is  more  than  ships  and 
planes  It's  a  world-wide  network  of  land 
bases — bases  for  ships,  planes,  tankers,  trans- 
ports, hospital  ships  It  Includes  dry  docks, 
wharves,  machine  shops,  ramps,  anchorag;es, 
barracks.  Its  a  vast  fleet  of  armed  merchant 
ships  carrying  weapons  of  war  across  the  seas. 
Its  a  great  system  of  steel  mills,  factories, 
arsenals,  ordnance  depots.  It's  air  power  and 
air  bases  Its  more  than  a  score  of  the 
finest  training  schools  In  the  world. 

Just  Ijecause  our  community  does  not  bor- 
der on  the  sea  does  not  mean  that  we  are  any 
the  less  interested  in  or  obligated  to  tbe  Navy. 
The  only  difference  between  the  coastni  areas 
and  the  interior  as  far  as  the  Navy  is  con- 
cerned is  that  tie  coast  happens  to  hiive  tlie 
ports.  The  Navy  would  be  in  a  bad  way  if 
all  materials  and  support  were  suddenly  lim- 
ited to  the  coastal  regions.  I  think  it  Is  safe 
to  say  that  the  greatest  majority  cf  all  ma- 
terials used  by  the  Navy  come  from  inland 
country,  and  the  majority  oi  the  mtn  who 
man  the  naval  establishments  and  ships  also 
come  from  inland  territory. 

Yes;  if  you  want  action,  opportunity,  and 
advancement,  the  Navy  is  the  place  for  you. 
And  your  Navy  wants  you.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  biggest  armament  progn.m  any 
nation  in  the  world  has  ever  launched. 
These  goods  must  be  delivered  as  quickly  and 
as  safely  as  possible  to  our  own  troops  an.i 
to  our  Allies,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
complete  and  total  victory.  It  is  the  job  of 
our  Navy  to  rid  the  .sea  lanes  of  th<  world 
of  the  deadly  Axis  enemy  Our  Navy  has  a 
Job  to  do  that  is  world-wide  in  its  propor- 
tions. To  do  this  Job  effectively  takes  a  lot 
of  ships.  We  are  building  these  additional 
ships  at  an  unprecedented  rate  ol  speed. 
Naval  construction  is  360  percent  aheid  nt  a 
year  ago.  Our  building  pnigram  is  not  only 
on  schedule,  but  abend  of  «-cheduU .  This 
means  it  will  take  men  to  man  all  th.  se  fine 
new  ships — the  finest  flghtmg  weapons  ever 
devised. 

I  wish  that  it  were  potsible  for  me  to  speak 
to  each  and  every  one  of  you  personally — to 
tell  you  of  the  opportunities  that  await  all 
true  Americans  in  their  Navy.  Inasmuch  a.s 
this  is  not  possible.  I  hope  you  will  cimsider 
that  what  I  have  to  say  is  a  personal  mes- 
sage. I  am  giving  you  the  same  adVice  and 
the  same  Information  that  I  gave  my  own 
boy.  who  happened  to  be  interested  in  avia- 
tion and  who  is  now  In  the  Navy.  He  Joined 
up  as  an  apprentice  seaman  and  is  now  a 
seaman  second-class  Hi.^  enthusiasm 
strengthens  my  own  feelings,  and  ma:ies  me 
realize  that  the  opportunities  in  th*'  Navy 
are  Just  as  great  as  they  are  supposed  to  be. 

Therefore.  I  particularly  want  to  talk  to 
men  of  fighting  age  who  expect  to  wrar  the 
uniform  of  their  country  before  this  war  Is 
ever,  and  who  want  to  choose  for  themselves 
the  branch  of  our  armed  forces  in  which 
they  wish  to  serve. 

The  Navy  today  is  a  tremendous  technical 
organization  offering  you  work  of  every  de- 
scription. There  are  49  different  classes  of 
Jobs  waiting  for  patriotic  American  men  who 
select  the  Navy  as  their  branch  cf  cur  armed 
services.  You  can  take'your  pick— radioman, 
machinist,  carpenter,  aviation  pilot,  ccok. 
baker,  metalsmith,  fireman,  painter  and 
dozens  of  others.  Whatever  your  Job  in  civil- 
ian life,  you  are  almo:.t  sure  to  find  its  coun- 
terpart in  America's  fighting  Navy. 

Th?  Navy  wants  skilled  fighting  men.  If 
you  have  had  special  training  or  are  par- 
tictilariy  experienced  at  your  trade  yoi;  have 
an  opportunity  to  enter  the  Navy  cr  the 
Naval  Reserve  with  a  petty  officer's  ra'lng— 
which  will  give  the  higher  pay,  allowances, 
and  responsibilities  to  which  you  are  en- 
titled.   This  IS  your  big  chance  to  makt>  your 
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experience  count  most  and  to  get  the  expert 
Navy  training  that  will  fit  you  for  a  better 
job  than  you  have  ever  held  hetore. 

But  even  If  you  don't  possess  any  special 
qualifications  that  does  not  disqualify  you. 
The  Navy  affords  you  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
a  trade  school  where  you  can  get  training 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars  in  order  to  quality 
you  in  the  work  for  which  you  show  an 
aptitude.  If  you  re  handy  with  tools — or  if 
you  like  radio,  photography,  welding,  or  any 
of  nearly  50  other  skilled  occupations,  here's 
your  chance  to  get  the  finest  training,  and  to 
use  the  best  equipment  the  world  has  to 
offer.  Costly  metal  lathes — marvelous  tele- 
scopic cameras — vast  power  and  tool  plants— 
they're  all  part  of  the  enormous  workshop 
you  can  call  your  own 

And  you'll  be  drawing  pay  while  you 
learn  When  you  enlist  as  an  apprentice 
seaman  you're  paid  $50  a  month.  After  ap- 
proximately 2  months  almost  all  apprentice 
seamen  are  automatically  promoted,  with  a 
proportionate  raise  In  pay.  Then  you  move 
ahead  Just  as  fast  as  your  own  skill  permits. 
The  Navy  wants  you  to  get  ahead,  and  the 
Navy  will  do  everything  possible  to  smooth 
the  road  for  you.  Over  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  enlisted  men  In  the  Navy  to- 
day are  petty  officers.  And  remember,  every 
promotion  means  an  Increase  In  pay  and 
allowances 

The  United  States  Navy  is  building  the 
world's  greatest  naval  air  arm.  If  you're  In- 
terested In  flying  this  Is  your  chance.  And 
there  are  scores  of  jobs  open  to  you  besides 
actual  piloting.  You  may  qualify  as  an  avia- 
tion machinist,  metalsmith.  photographer, 
gunner,  observer,  parachute  rigger,  bomber, 
and  many  other  Jobs.  And  remember  this— 
every  bluejacket  who  receives  flight  orders, 
whether  as  a  pilot  or  in  any  other  capacity— 
automatically  receives  a  50-percent  Increase 
in  pay.  The  experience  you  get  In  naval 
aviation  will  flt  you  for  a  good  Job  in  civil 
aviation  after  the  war.  No  matter  what 
your  training  In  the  Navy,  it  will  fit  you  for 
a  better  job  after  the  war  Is  over,  and  the 
enemies  of  freedom  have  been  defeated  once 
and  for  all.  Some  of  the  most  Important 
executives  In  American  Industry  owe  their 
success  to  the  early  training  and  experience 
they  received  as  enlisted  men  In  the  United 
State*^  Navy. 

As  an  enlisted  man  In  the  Navy,  you'll  have 
a  great  chance  to  win  your  wines  9S  an  officer 
pilot.  You'll  be  given  the  world's  finest,  fast- 
est planes  to  fly— the  Navy  planes  that  are 
the  spearhead  of  America's  attack  The  re- 
quirements are  simple — a  high-school  gradu- 
ate, physically  fit  and  between  the  aees  of 
18  and  27.  If  you  qualify  you  will  become  a 
naval  aviation  cadet  with  pay  of  $75  a  month. 
You'll  learn  blind  flvlng.  gunnery,  bombing. 
and  navigation  And  when  you  graduate 
you'll  receive  your  Navy  wines  of  gold  and 
your  commission  as  a  naval  officer. 

The  Navv  considers  Its  enlisted  men  the 
finest  fighting  men  in  the  world,  and  has 
done  everything  In  its  power  to  care  for  their 
comfort  and  health.  You  receive  the  best 
medical  and  cental  service  absolutely  free. 
Your  food,  board,  transportation,  and  cloth- 
ing are  all  provided  for.  Even  your  depend- 
ents are  taken  care  of  by  the  Government  to 
ease  you  of  financial  strain. 

You  can  enlist  todny  in  either  the  Regular 
Navy  or  the  Naval  Reserve.  Enlistment  in 
the  Regular  Navy  is  for  6  years.  Enlistment 
in' the  Naval  Reserve  is  for  2.  3.  or  4  years— 
with  the  provision  that  ycu  are  free  to  return 
to  civilian  life  as  soon  as  possible  after  tl-.e 
war.  Pay  and  promotions  are  the  same  in 
both  branches.  Any  patriotic,  red-blooded 
American  man  between  the  ages  of  17  nr^d 
50  can  apply 

The  United  States  Navy  is  the  worlds 
greatest  training  and  conditioning  school. 
This  Is  your  opportunity  to  tak-  i-Gv:.:.':.t«-  cf 


it.  You  can  serve  your  country  ,  .^  a:.  .Amer- 
ican fighting  man,  and  give  yourself  a  head- 
start  in  life  at  the  same  time. 

Here  is  certainly  a  magnificent  opportunity 
to  serve  yourself  and  your  country.  There  is 
no  other  way  you  could  accomplish  so  much 
all  at  the  same  time.  I  am  confident  that 
many  of  you  patriotic  Americans  will  want  to 
get  out  there  on  one  of  those  powerful  new 
ships.  You  will  want  to  t>e  on  the  winning 
Uam;  and  you  will  be  mighty  proud  some  day 
to  think  that  you  had  something  to  do  with 
bringing  about  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers. 
We  citizens  of  this  community  can  see  the 
tremendous  war  activity  all  around  us.  We 
have  the  Wold-Chamberlain  Airport  here, 
which  Is  a  Marine  Corps  aviation  unit  and  a 
Naval  Reserve  aviation  base.  Young  men  aie 
being  trained  there  to  become  part  of  the 
great  air  armada  which  will  ultimately  have 
complete  mastery  of  the  skies  the  world  over. 
I  am  particularly  glad  to  remind  you  that 
we  have  several  industrial  plants  in  our  midst 
that  have  achieved  the  high  distinction  of 
winning  the  Navy  "E  "  They  have  won  this 
award  for  excellence  due  to  their  efficiency, 
production,  and  cooperation.  We  are  proud 
they  are  part  of  our  community.  Both  the 
management  and  the  workers  deserve  great 
credit.  If  such  performances  could  be  had  in 
every  plant  all  over  the  country.  It  would  not 
take  us  very  long  to  bring  this  war  to  a  quick 
finish 

We  did  not  ask  for  this  war,  but  we  are  in 
it  and  we  must  see  that  there  Is  only  one 
outcome — victory.  The  whole  world  depends 
on  us  The  responsibility  that  we  have  is 
tremendous  The  starving,  beaten  people  of 
Europe,  the  heroic  defenders  of  Rus.';ia.  and 
the  war-weary  people  of  the  Far  East  have 
just  one  hope  left.  That  hope  is  in  our  vic- 
tory We  cannot  fall  to  save  ourselves  and 
the  freedom-loving  people  all  over  the  world 
who  ask  for  nothing  more  than  to  be  left 
alone  to  pursue  their  own  free  and  fruitful 
lives  Surely  none  of  us  can  underestimate 
our  own  serious  situation  or  fail  to  hear  the 
cries  of  those  who  are  suffering  fiercely  under 
the  iron  heel  of  the  Axis. 

Yes.  ours  is  a  big  Job.  So  let's  get  to  work, 
and  work  hard  Help  your  country  and  your- 
self by  Joining  up  as  soon  as  possible  with  our 
Navy  or  one  of  its  great  fighting  arms,  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Coast  Guard.  Be  on 
the  winning  side  and  take  part  in  that  great 
victory  that  is  to  be  ours.  Protect  your  own 
future  and  the  destiny  that  lies  ahead  for 
America.    I  am  confident  we  will  not  fail. 
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Resolved  by  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States  in  convention  assembled.  That 
to  accelerate  the  movement  of  oil,  coal,  cot- 
ton, sulphur,  and  ether  bulk  commodities  to 
the  East.  It  urges  the  immediate  consuuc- 
tlon  of  the  New  Jersey  and  the  Ohio-Lake  Erie 
canals,  the  two  missing  links  which,  when 
completed,  will  afford  safe  inland  water  routes 
to  New  York  and  New  England  from  the  At- 
lantic Coastal  Waterways  and  from  the  Ohio- 
Mississippi  River  System,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  States  Is  directed  to 
send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation,  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  the  Army  Transport 
Service,  and  the  Navy  Transport  Service. 
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HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESLR 

K  Missotrai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AinVES 

Monday.  October  19. 1942 

Mr.  PLOE.SER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  re- 
quest of  certain  members  of  the  Propeller, 
Club  of  the  United  States,  I  am  extending 
into  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States  at  Its  annual  meetir.g.  held 
In  New  York.  October  15  and  16.  1942. 

I  think  this  resolution  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  the  Members  of  Congress: 
Resolution  2 
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HON   LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF    COLOa.MMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afnnff^i/  otobcr  19,  1942 

Mi.  LLWl.^  Mi.  Speaker,  at  the 
eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association  held  In 
Denver  last  week,  one  of  the  highlights 
of  the  meeting,  which  was  attended  by 
the  irrigation  leaders  of  15  western 
States,  was  the  following  address  on 
October  16,  1942,  by  Commissioner  John 
C.  Page,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation: 

RECLAMATION   IN    A   WORLD    AT    WAR 

With  the  world  aflame  in  the  fires  of  war. 
every  American,  every  public  agency  must 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  hour. 

That  challenge  demands  the  maximum 
contribution  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
can  make  to  winning  the  war.  There  is  a 
place  for  any  activity  which  seeks  that  goal. 
Reclamation  has  squarely  faced  that  chal- 
lenge. Te  help  win  tlie  war  is  its  primary 
puipose. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  operations  to- 
day are  aimed,  through  irrigation,  at  food- 
stuffs for  the  men  behind  the  guns  and  ma- 
chines. Just  as  it  is  providing  hydroelectric 
power  Jor  the  guns  and  machines.  It  liellevea 
the  theory  to  l>e  sound  that  an  army  of  sol- 
diers and  civilians  fights  best  when  properly 
fed.  and  that  victory  is  thvis  made  swifter, 
surer. 

For  a  short  conflict  or  a  long  pull— that 
dual  objective  demands  that  Reclamation  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  increased  call  upon  the 
irrigated  areas  of  the  West  for  food,  forage, 
and  fiber.  It  Is  already  meeting  the  mount- 
ing demands  for  power  In  the  West,  but  it 
must  do  more;  enough  power  for  maximum 
production  to  equip  Allied  fighting  forces 
requires  that  it  do  more 

The  Nation  is  today  engaged  by  one  of  the 
dread  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse — 
war.  Our  Job  Is  to  see  that  ravaged  coun- 
tries which  look  to  the  United  States  for 
lood  are  not  crushed  by  a  second  horse- 
man— famine. 

Even  in  this  land  with  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural resources  the  world  has  ever  known, 
the  East  and  perhaps  the  Wrst  also  feel  the 
pinch  of  food  shortages  Meatless  days  and 
the  rationing  of  essential  commodities  in  ad- 
dition to  sugar  may  be  necessary 

In  the  West,  where  more  than  70  i  :  ;  t 
of  the  food  comes  from   irrigated  la;.^.    'J-a 
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long  standing  deflc!encir«  tn  <ucl 
tl«a  »s  dairy  prcducu  are  aggrav 
requirements  of  the  added  th  • 
have  fl'xked  to  the  Indiwtrlal  fa 
oen'er*.  and  exports  to  overseas  i 
Pat.nc  are  further  overtaxing  t 
weM  of  the  100th  meridian. 

The  urgent  need  Is  that  t^e  V 
aelf-Kufflclent  in  locd  Even  sh*' 
an  abundance  to  the  eastward,  a 
ges'tion  ol  cress-country  trans 
cUities  mould  have  an  adverse  e 
war  Drought  is  always  a  threat 
would  be  folly  to  ignore 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Har 
recognizes  that  focd  Is  just  as  i 
this  war  as  guns  Years  age  he 
critical  need  for  conservation  of 
plies  His  was  almci-t  a  Icne 
warned  of  the  threat  to  motor  tr 
and  dcme.«tlc  fuel  Events  hav 
his  Judgment  Today,  an  Mr  Fn 
you.  the  Secretary  is  determin 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Buieuu  cf  Rfclsmatlon.  shall  be 
cfimbat  focd  tharta^es  that  w 
the  Wests  contribution  to  the 
cf  the  war 

Irri^tion  fncilltlcs  on  tho.e 
poBf    projects   which   already 
and  provide  water  for  war  acti 
extended  to  provide  food     Other 
d«r   construction   can    be   qulr 
and  new  projects  b<»gun  which  ca 
mtn  servirc    by   1945 

With    full   priorities   for   tnt: 
with    manpower,    and    with 
for  construction,  the  Bureau  of 
can    bring    water    to   2.0O0.00O 
ductlve  land  within  3  years, 
wculd  be  primarily  to  furnish 
water  for  established  areas  no-v 
Irrigated  and  where  drought  cr 
drafts  on  existing  supplies  will 
cultiu'al  production 

The  poteni.al  cumulative  ou 
acreage  by  1943.  In  terms  of  a 
supply  5  000  OOO  persons  with  bee 
y»ar.  In  powdtr^Hl  milk.  It 
dent  for  more  than  seven  mil 
for  an  entire  year. 

The  desert  !;ind  in  Arizona  a 
which    wculd    be    brought    u 
gram    could    be    planted    to   gua 
Some   of    th?    supplemental    wa 
C::  San    Joaquin    Valley 

be  ••  for  the  prcdutclon  ol 

war  es.-entia! 

Crude  rubber    and  additional 
and  municipal  water  all  are  war 
der  this  pro^nsm  (Which  never 
post-war    problems,   and    I    shall 
that    later!    the    results    which 
ticipaied.  when  given  a  clear  tr 
able  the  West  to  make  a  greater 
to  victory.     Confidence  in  our 
ecute    thr?   program    Is   bnsed   en 

This  year  mere  than  70.000  fa 
by    Federal    reclamation    projec: 
foods    essential     for     the     Inrr 
ern  civilian  end  military  p<-ipul 
the  irrigation  water  assured  by 
and,   given   labor   and   equipmei 
prepared  to  do  even  better  In 
after 

Tl^e    $200.000000   worth   of 
raised  on  reclamation  projects 
resents  alfalfa  for  beef,  mutton, 
products.    It  represents  vegetab! 
ether  specialty  crops  which  the 
In  huge  volume      It  repre- 
ent  ugh    to    ?\ipply     a    rn' 
IS.COO.COO  perple  for  a  year 

Under  prrferer.ce  ratines,  s! 
anese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  t 
pacity  Installed  In  hydrcelect 
reciamaticn  projects  has  been 
p*rCcT.t  Bv  the  end  of  this  3 
1  750  OCO  kilowatts  This  total 
the  entire  electric  capacity  In 
three  Pacific  Coast  States  during 
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Priorities  for  multiple-purpose  projects  In- 
volvin<?  pow»r  have  enabled  us  to  press  the 
construction  of  large  dams  and  power  plants 
and  the  installation  of  additional  generating 
equipment  it  plants  at  Boulder  Dam  and 
Grand  Coultfe  already   m  operation. 

Next  month  will  tee  Parker  Dam  power 
plant  prodiiciug  power  for  war  metals  in 
Arizona.  Also,  two  of  the  generators  for 
Shasta  E>am  cf  the  Central  Valley  will  have 
been  shifteci  to  Grand  Coulee  Dam  for  war 
production  With  499.000  kilowatt.--  in  opera- 
tion. Grand  Coulee  Dam  will  be  mere  than 
ever  the  mainstay  of  the  production  ol  power 
for  airplanes,  ships,  the  reduction  of  alum- 
inum and  othtr  war  Industries  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

The  following  month.  December,  another 
large  generator  will  start  at  Boulder  Dam. 
raising  the  capacity  of  that  largest  cf  the 
worlds  power  plants  to  952  300  kilowatts 

Early  next  year  Green  Mountain  Dam  of 
the  ColoradJ-Big  Thompson  project  in  Colo- 
rado will  ccme  in  with  21.600  kilowatts,  and 
Shasta  and  Keswick  I>ams  o(  the  Central 
Val'.ey  project  in  the  winter  of  1943-44  will 
edd  to  the  power  supply  of  the  great  indus- 
trial area  01   San  Francisco  Bay. 

Under  hii;her  priorities  granted  this  svim- 
mer  by  the  War  Production  Board  the  Bureau 
Is  increasini;  the  capacity  cf  the  power  plants 
under  its  Jurisdiction  to  more  than  2'2 
million  kilowatts  by  July.  1943— a  160  percent 
gain  in  two  years.  This  power  contribution 
of  reclamat  on  can  be  lncreB=^pd  to  4';  mil- 
lion kilowatts  mainly  by  additional  Installa- 
tions in  plants  already  under  construction. 

These  4' 2  million  kilowatts,  if  devoted  en- 
tirely to  airpl.ine  production,  could  put 
150.C0O  bonbers  and  fighters  into  the  air 
each  y?ar. 

Hydro  pc^er  Is  war  pc^er  It  manufac- 
tures airplanes,  tanks,  and  ships.  It  proc- 
esses precious  minerals  like  aluminum  and 
magnesium  and  fabricates  vital  equipment. 

Reclamation  projects  are  now  supplyii  g 
water  for  cities,  war  Industries  and  military 
centers  In  the  West  The  Boulder  Canyon 
prcjfct  supplies  Scuthern  California  cities 
and  factories  In  that  State  and  Nevada.  Tlie 
Contra  Costa  Canal  cf  the  Central  Valley 
project  In  California  supplies  the  highly  In- 
dusrriahzed  region  of  the  upper  San  Francisco 
B.iy. 

in  Scuth  Dakota.  Oklahoma,  and  Utah, 
projects  under  construction  will  supplement 
the  water  supply  for  municipalities  serving 
military  ce  iters  and  in  Utah  one  will  also 
supply  war  industries. 

In  each  cf  the  previous  five  times  I  have 
appeared  b«'fore  your  association  as  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation,  the  Nation  has 
been  at  peace.  I  then  stressed  western  water 
conservation.  Today,  with  the  country  at 
war.  western  water  con.servatlon  is  still  more 
Vittil  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole. 

It  Is  alwa^-s  a  pleasure  and  for  me  a  stimu- 
lant to  attend  the  convention  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Association.  I  am  glad  to  meet 
with  you  he:-e  in  Denver  where  field  activities 
of  the  Burtau  are  so  ably  directed  by  my 
friend  and  long-time  colleague  Chief  Engi- 
neer S.  O.  Harper 

Having  lived  in  Colorado  for  many  years. 
I  have  mnny  pleasant  associations  in  mind. 
I  have  oljserved  with  pleasure  the  Increasing 
Interest  that  Co'orado.  as  well  as  other  west- 
ern St.ites.  manifests  tn  the  ccnsrrvation  and 
development  cf  its  water  resources.  The 
splend.d  work  done  by  Judge  Clifford  H. 
Stone,  a-i  director  of  the  Colorado  State  water 
board,  has  fce.:u  outstanding.  He  has  been  a 
leader  of  leaders  in  Colorado's  laudable 
progress 

Your  able  president.  Mr  Warden,  has  re- 
flected a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  West 
that  will  go  down  in  history  with  the  other 
great  men  of  this  generation. 


The  West  is  alive  to  the  neceststy  for  water 
conservation  I  can  cite  no  better  example 
than  the  concern  of  the  leaders  of  the  Great 
Plains  Last  week  I  met  with  State  recla- 
mation associations  In  conventions  In  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  Improved  cll- 
m.atlc  conditions— for  the  present — have;  not 
dimmed  memories  of  the  terrible  dreught 
that  almost  wrecked  their  agricultural  pro- 
duction In  1934  and  other  years  in  the  last 
decade.  Neither  of  these  States  has  fully 
recovered  agriculturally  cr  economically. 
Both  are  seeking  ways  and  means  to  Orlng 
about  permanent  water  conservation  to  com- 
bat the  cyclic  fluctuation  In  rainfall  that  has 
proven  so  disastrous  In  the  past. 

I  urged  the  rcclamatlonists  of  bo'h  of 
these  States,  together  with  those  of  Montana, 
to  take  the  leadership  in  the  development  of 
a  Missouri  P.iver  compact  which  will  govern 
the  use  and  distribution  of  the  waters  cf 
that  stream  All  of  the  States  conct^rned 
with  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  its  tribu- 
taries should  be  brought  into  an  Interstate 
agreement.  Federal  agencies  which  hase  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  situation  should  be  con- 
sulted and  their  acilvce  sought  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  Department  oi  the 
Interior  as  a  whole  stand  ready  to  give  any 
a.sslstance  possible. 

Conscious  of  its  responsibility  to  aid  la  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  Great  Ilalns 
and  comparable  areas  to  the  westward,  the 
Bureau  is  maintaining  the  water-conseivation 
and  utilization  program.  This  program,  vi^hlch 
comprehends  relatively  small  project?,  as  well 
as  all  irrigation  construction,  has  been  re- 
tarded by  war  conditions,  particularly  the 
dlsbandment  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  and  the  speedily  diminishing  rolls  of 
the  Work  Projects  Administration. 

June  17,  last,  marked  the  fortieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  enactment  of  the  reclamation  law 
of  1902.  Looking  back  over  the  two-score 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  momentous 
event,  the  West  can  congratulate  Itself  that 
the  goals  set  by  President  Tlieodore  Roosevelt 
are  on  their  way  to  fulfillment.  I  say  "on 
the  way"  advisedly,  for  we  have  net  yet 
reached  the  half-way  mark  in  the  gr-?atcst 
of  reclamation's  construction  programs  which 
was  Inaugurated  In  1933  34. 

Notable  progress  has  been  made  in  ths  last 
8  years  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Ickcs. 
A  sympathetic  Congress,  inspired  by  wise 
we.'-tern  guidance,  has  reccgnized  the  merits 
of  the  national  policy  and  has  lmplem?nted 
the  program  with  substantial  appropriations. 

Since  June  17.  1902.  the  coiistructloii  ex- 
F^^ditv-re?  of  the  Bureau  cf  Reciamaticn  have 
totaled  $816.000000.  Of  this  amount.  8555,- 
OOO.OCO.  68  percent,  has  been  added  to  the 
Federal  investment  in  the  8  years  since  July 
1,  1934 

Large  expenditiftes  under  our  war  emcr- 
gen-v  program  have  gone  principally  Into 
multiple-purpose  projects  which  were  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  call  for  power,  first  for 
defense  and  then  for  war.  and  for  municipal, 
industrial,  and  military  water  supplies.  But 
all  will  serve  irrigation  directly  or  Indirectly. 
Th'.z  chruld  not  bo  ferret :n. 

Through  constructed  Irriiiation  systems  In 
operation,  the  Bureau  In  1942  was  prei  ared 
to  serve  m^e  than  4.500.000  acres.  About 
half  of  this  area  had  been  Inadequately  Irri- 
gated by  other  systems  or  required  substi- 
tuted water  supplies. 

Projects  under  construction  or  authorized 
will  Increase  to  more  than  12.000,000  acres 
the  irrigated  areas  in  the  West  which  will 
be  dependent  on  reclamation  systems.  Mere 
than  5  000.000  acres  will  embrace  farms  carved 
from  the  desert  and  transformed  Into  prcduc- 
tlve  areas.  The  remaining  7.000.000  acres 
will  be  In  established  agricultural  areas  that 
will  owe  their  maintenance  to  the  works  we 
are  buildinq  A  large  part  of  these  areas 
will  be  servtd  by  multiple-purpose  projects  in 
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which   power  and  Irrigation   are   the  major 
features. 

The  huge  reservoir  of  power  which  the 
Bureau  Is  creating  through  multiple-purpose 
projects  has  a  double  significance  for  the 
West  Obviously  it  puts  the  water  resources 
of  the  W'^st  Into  the  production  of  fighting 
machines  But  let  us  not  forget  that  it  will 
advance  a  balanced  economy  in  the  West  in 
the  peacetime  era  to  come. 

The  cloee  wciking  partnership  between  irri- 
gation and  power  is  ilusitratcd  by  overall  cost 
allccatlcns  for  piojccts  under  construction. 
These  are  prellmlnarj-  estimates,  but  they  In- 
dicate that  more  than  50  percent  of  the  reim- 
bursable costs  of  these  projects  will  be  paid 
by  p^^wer  revenues  from  multiple-purpose 
projects. 

These  multiple-purpose  developments  are 
making  It  poissible  for  the  Bureau  to  adhere 
faithfully  to  the  pronouncement  of  Secretary 
Ickes  reiterated  In  a  letter  to  your  secretary - 
treasurer.  F  O.  Hagle,  on  August  12,  in  these 
words.    I  qucte: 

"The  policy  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior under  my  administration  has  been  and 
Will  continue  to  be  to  secure  low-cost  power 
and  low-cost  irrigation  water  for  the  arid  and 
semlarid  areri.<5  of  the  West  " 

When  our  swords  are  beaten  Into  plow- 
shar:s  this  policy  will  provide  power  for  In- 
dustries converted  from  war-  to  peace-time 
pursuits.  The  Increased  population  these  in- 
dU'. tries  will  support,  and  will  enlarge  the 
markets  for  the  products  of  reclamation  farms. 
The  farmers  on  reclamation  projects  and  the 
cities  and  towns  dependent  on  them  will  in 
time  also  enlarge  the  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  Indu.^try,  both  West  and  East. 

Thus  a  balanced  economy  will  be  pro- 
moted to  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  West 
but  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Power  revenues  will  aid  materially  in  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  reclamation  re- 
payment policy  This  policv  is  the  keystone 
of  Federal  irrigation,  and  It  must  be  main- 
tained If  Federal  reclamation  is  to  survve 

I  have  been  happy  to  observe  the  response 
cf  our  water  users  to  the  President's  antl- 
Inflation  program.  The  gcxjd  crop  year  in  1942 
and  improved  farm  prices  have  materially  bet- 
tered the  financial  condition  of  our  projects 
as  a  whole.  Many  irrigation  districts  have  in- 
vested their  surplus  in  War  bonds.  One  has 
paid  its  annual  construction  charges — nearly 
$200.000 — 8  months  In  advance  In  years 
cf  adversity  the  Government  has  been  lenient 
with  water  users  tn  deferring  repayments. 
In  times  of  hi2;her  farm  prices.  I  am  sure  all 
the  water  users  will  demonstrate  their  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  by  reducing  their  In- 
debtedness to  the  Government  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

The  Bureau  cf  Reclamation  Is  proud  of  Its 
record  in  building  majestic  damo.  pcwer 
plants  that  generate  electric  energy  for  fac- 
tories and  hemes  and  permanent  canals  that 
carry  water  to  the  thirsty  sri's  of  the  arid 
regions.  But  I  am  coticcrr.cd,  and  I  knew 
you  are  also,  with  the  human  element  phase 
that  Is  afTected  by  our  developments  What 
are  these  structures  doing?  'What  will  thfy 
do  for  the  people  of  the  West? 

'Recent  studies  shew  that  our  projects  are 
serving  70  000  farm  families  On  farms  and 
in  the  cities  and  towns  immediately  depend- 
ent on  them  are  more  than  a  million  persons 
More  than  4.000.000  additional  persons  now 
live  In  the  areas  which  receive  municipal 
water  and  a  major  part  of  their  power  from 
Reclamation  projects.  In  all.  v.'e  serve  more 
than  5.000.COO  people — more  than  the  popu- 
lation of  the  West  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury Just  before  Federal  Reclamation  was 
born 

Completion  of  our  current  construction 
program  will  see  Reclamation  service  ex- 
tended to  135  000  farm  families.  With  the 
expansion  of  power  and  supplemenUl  water 
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facilities  we  will  be  serving  m.re  than  10,- 
000,000  persons  on  the  farms  and  In  the 
cities  and  towns  cf  16  western  States. 

In  order  10  assure  the  fullest  pooi>ible  bene- 
fit of  this  program  to  the  people,  the  Bureau 
is  enlarging  the  scope  of  its  studies  of  the 
social  and  economic  impllcatloiis  of  Reclama- 
tion projects.  On  the  Columbia  Basin  proj- 
ect, joint  Investigations  of  settlement  and 
development  problems  ure  nearlng  conclu- 
.sion.  In  California  we  have  launched  a  com- 
prehensive study  which  is  aimed  at  showing 
how  the  Genual  Valley  project  can  best  serve 
the  agricultural.  Industrial,  and  other  in- 
terests of  the  one  and  ouc-hall  mllllou  peo- 
ple in  the  .  reject  area. 

On  the  Gila  project  tn  Arizona,  prcdevelop- 
ment  studies  will  enable  the  Bureau  to  de- 
termine a  pattern  of  effective  settlement  of 
mesa  desert  lands  to  be  irrigated.  Theso 
studies  are  highly  Important  in  connectlou 
with  Irrigation  developments  in  the  Pacific 
Southwest. 

At  the  same  time  the  Bureau  is  critically 
reviewing  the  present  method  of  project  op- 
eration to  Increase  the  efflriency  of  its  irri- 
gation system.  Through  our  program  for 
projects  in  operation,  the  constant  obji?ctive 
is  to  conserve  water,  increase  the  productivity 
of  the  Innd.  and  enable  our  irrigation  farm- 
ers to  make  the  largest  possible  contribution 
to  the  war. 

As  I  told  your  convention  at  Phoenix  last 
year,  the  Eureau  of  Reclamation  is  stripped 
for  action.  At  that  time  we  were  bending  cur 
efforts  toward  national  defense.  8' nee  Pearl 
Harbor,  our  activities  are  geared  to  war 

The  construction  of  multiple-purpose  dams 
and  power  plants  has  been  given  preference 
by  the  War  Production  Board  to  meet  war 
emengency  power  needs.  We  have  advanced 
the  construction  of  irrigation  facilities  as  far 
as  practicable  with  a  minimum  of  critical 
materials  and  we  are  constantly  emphasizing 
what  the.=e  projects  will  contribute  to  the 
food  requirements  of  the  war  Labor  condi- 
tions have  retarded  progress  on  these  facili- 
ties, and  hundieds  of  our  engineers  and  other 
skilled  employees  have  been  called  Into  armed 
services  or  to  other  agencies. 

Recognizing  that  its  water  resources  are 
the  economic  foundation  of  the  Wes«,  the 
Bureau  has  been  pressing  its  inventoiy  of 
the  regions  unused  water  supplies.  From 
these  studies,  a  shelf  of  feasible  new  irriiia- 
tion and  multiple-purpose  projects  is  being 
developed  which  can  be  quickly  launched 
when  peace  comes  Then  construction  will 
be  accelerated  on  projects  already  bescun  or 
authorized  but  which  cannot  be  completed 
during  the  war. 

These  construction  activities  will  cushion 
the  impact  of  the  transition  from  a  war  to 
a  peacetime  economy.  Sold'ers.  sailors,  and 
marines  returntiig  from  the  battlefronts  and 
emergency  war  Industrial  workers  will  be 
given  employment  Settlement  opportuni- 
ties on  Irrigated  land  where  families  can  be- 
come self-sustaining  will  help  absorb  the 
Increasing  population  of  the  West  Estab- 
lished Irrigated  commimtties  will  be  main- 
tained by  supplemental  water  developments. 
The  future  of  these  projects,  for  the  support 
of  their  present  and  additional  population, 
will  be  safeguarded. 

In  this  pc3£t-war  construction  program,  an 
outlet  will  be  provided  for  heavy  materials 
that  are  now  going  into  war  manufacture. 
Products  of  plants  that  are  required  b"  the 
Army  and  Navy  will  be  absorbed  by  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation  and  multiple-purpose 
projects. 

The  Bureau  '  F  lamatlon  for  40  years 
has  served  the  Wf  ■.  and  the  Nation.  The 
Bureau  tcxlay  has  accepted  the  challenge  of 
the  hour.  It  is  serving  the  people  by  help- 
ing to  win  the  war  that  the  people  are  fight- 
ing When  victory  Is  won.  It  will  continue 
to  serve  the  people  by  helping  them  to  win 
sectirity  in  peace. 
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IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tua^dav.  October  13,  1942 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  opposed  to  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting;  however.  1  consider  it  the  privi- 
lege of  the  various  State.s  to  determine 
regulationb  pertaining  to  election  law.s 
a  constitutional  right.  The  majority  of 
the  48  States,  including  our  State  cf 
Oklahoma,  have  no  poll  tax  and  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  we  never  will  have. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  17.  1942 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  ol  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  most  important  task  facing 
our  Nation  today  is  to  win  the  war — pre- 
serve America.  If  we  do  not  gain  both  of 
the.se  objj-ctives  then  we  have  failed. 
There  can  be  no  victory  for  us  without 
the  attainment  of  both.  They  are  indl- 
visable.  To  win  the  war  and  lose  our 
American  way  of  life  would  be  an  empty 
victory.  It  is  equally  true  that  to  pre- 
serve America  we  must  win  the  war.  To 
the  fulfillment  of  'this  duty  each  of  us.  in 
our  respective  spheres  of  influence,  and. 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  our  ability,  must 
dedicate  ourselves  wholeheartedly  and 
unreservedly. 

The  Republicans  in  Congress  have  ac- 
cepted readily  and  willingly  their  respon- 
sibility to  do  their  full  part  in  our  all-out 
war  effort.  While  some  differences  may 
have  existed  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  as  to 
the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  our  foreign 
relations,  nevertheless,  no  surh  division 
has  existed  since  Pearl  Harbor.  Today, 
there  is  unity  of  eflfort  to  win  the  war  and 
preserve  America. 

Consequently,  the  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress have  actively  and  patriotically  sup- 
ported the  President  on  all  defense  mea- 
sures. Immediately  upon  the  declara- 
tion of  war  they  joined  with  Democrats 
in  Congress  to  grant  to  the  President  all 
neoes.sary  power  and  authority  to  wage  a 
.succes.-jful  war  apainst  our  enemies. 
There  has  been  no  difference  in  the  kind 
or  extent  of  the  .support  given  to  the 
President  by  Republicans  or  Democrats. 
Now.  that  we  are  at  war  each  has  been 
equally  anxious  to  place  in  the  liands  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
all  the  sinews  of  war  that  would  enable 
him  to  lead  us  effectively  in  our  effort 
to  win  a  complet-e  and  early  viciory. 
This  is  as  It  should  be. 
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Ftirthermore.  the  Republican 
gres.s   have   recognized  the 
their  making  a  declaration  of 
would  exrre&s  not  only  the  at 
th»»  RepubHcan  Party  toward 
but.  also  the  principles  that 
crn  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  t 
h-shmrnt  of  peace  after  victory 
Kained.      Accordingly   a   decia 
policy  was  adopted  unanimcui 
Republican   Members   of   the 
Representatives.  Septemb*^r  22. 
reads  as  follows: 

DtCL-'JL^TION    or    P<^I  '■■  Y 

I 

Th*    Nation's    war    effort 
unubatrd  until  complet*.  dc 
■chicvMj  for  tlie  United  Suies  and 
We  shall   continue  to  demand 
unrelenting   pr'.)«ecutlon  of  the  w 
batt'.elronis  of  the  world  and  In 
fleld<  of  production  and  delivery  of 
!•  '.and    supplies  of   war 

I  :  ily  provide  our  own  armed 

thOBe  ot  our  Allies  with  all  neces 
ments.    munitions,    and    supplies, 
quantities,  in  time,  where  needed 
uncompromisingly  put   aide  every 
interest,  consideration,  and  activity 
any  way  interferes  with  these 
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We  oppoi*  any  attempts  to  negc  late  peace 
or  the  ron-lderailon  of  any  peace  t  'rma  until 
our  arms  have  wen  such  a  deci?ue  victory 
that  we,  together  with  our  AUie.'; 
to  dictate  the  peace  terms.  Free  lorn  Is  at 
•take.  It  permits  no  compromi!^  cr  appease- 
ment. The  Axis  dictators  must 
quishod 

in 

We  recfurnlze   that   the  United   ^tates  has 
an  obligation  and  responsibility  to 
other  nations  to  bring  atxjut  a  woHd  under 
standing    and   cooperative   spirit   ^>hlch   will 
have  (or  Us  supreme  objective  the 
maintenance  of  peace.     In  so  dcln 
not  endanger  our  own  Independen 
our  American  way  of  lift,  or  our 
government. 

n 

Victory  and  security  transcend  all  other 
considerations.  We  demand  full  t  nd  Imme- 
diate utilization  by  the  President  if  the  most 
capable  and  efficient  mlliury  ar  d  civilian 
leadership  Mistakes,  blunders,  a  id  Incom- 
petence tall  upon  all  alike  Addec  tears  and 
unneces.«ary  taxes  are  the  wages  of  waste 
and  Inefficiency.  The  patriotism  and  sacri- 
fice of  the  people  mu^^t  be  matched  by  the 
selection  of  the  most  capable  and  best 
trained  leaders  in  America  resardlea  of  party, 
group,  cliiv.  or  section  We  pledge  as  the 
peoples  Representative  In  Congr«s  a  con- 
stant and  continued  vigilance  tcj  eliminate 
waste  and  Inefflclency. 

V 

Standing  unreservedly  for    evert  effort  to 


make  this  Nation  strcng   vigilant 


ous  against  all  Its  enemies  Ixjth  foreign  and 
domestic,  the  Republican  Party  haj  given  and 
will  continue  to  give  to  the  Pr-'  ient  loyal. 
wholehearted,  and  patriotic  .;  :'.  in  the 
war.    The  gravity  of  the  war  hiiu.i  -•  ;iures 

the  undivided  effort  of  everyone  :  Presi- 
dent should  not  p>ermit  himself  to  >e  deterred 
from  the  responsibility  which  Is  h  s  by  those 
force*  and  Influences  which  persist  In  con 
tlnuing  so-called  social  govcrnmenial  rr forms 
at  the  expense  of  our  war  effort. 

VI 

National  unity  depends  v.p^-^ 
public  opinion   based  upon   :     e 
free  press.     The  rlgh*   p'a!   ci     •■ 
snd  su-ntest  mu<t  te  f  ;.       r  \ 
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sistent  with  m  litary  requirements,  but  the 
withholding  of  information  of  the  failures  cf 
the  military  and  civilian  officer?  of  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  hidden  or  justified  behind 
the  yham  of  military  n?cesslty.  There  must 
be  no  unnectssdry  censorship  There  must  be 
an  end  to  conflicting  statements  and  to  an  In- 
consl.-^tency  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  There  are  no  privations  which 
our  people  will  not  willingly  endure,  no  sacri- 
fices which  will  not  be  unflinchingly  faced. 
as  long  as  they  are  truthfully  Informed  as  to 
the  reasons  for  making  «uch  demands  ipon 
them.  The  p«-ople  grow  in  strength  and 
determination  through  truth, 
vn 

There  can  be  no  vested  interests  In  this  war. 
No  party,  class  or  section  has  a  corner  on 
patriotism  or  ability.  Whatever  our  Interests. 
we  shall  survive  or  perish  together.  Our  Na- 
tion s  peril  must  not  tx  exploited  by  any  in- 
dividual or  group  for  special  gains  or  advance- 
ment We  shall  neither  support  nor  uphold 
any  proposal  or  action  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
terest of  any  particular  group  and  we  shall 
denounce  any  others  whose  action  is  dictated 
by  ."such  motlvfs.  We  oppose  excessive  war 
profits.  We  demand  the  prompt  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  war  profiteers.  There 
must  be  a  fair  d  stributlon  of  the  war  burdens 
among  all  the  people.  War  demands  a  com- 
mon partnership  in  lx)th  effort  and  8a\crltlce. 

VI  u 

Individual  frt'edom  as  symlxilized  ond  ex- 
pressed In  our  American  way  of  life  and  our 
republican  form  of  goverment  with  its  three 
indejjendent.  ccordlnated  branches,  must  be 
preserved.  This  freedom  must  not  be  perma- 
nently surrendered  in  the  name  of  the  war 
emergency.  There  must  t>e  a  prompt  resump- 
tion after  the  war  of  complete  and  orderly 
functioning  of  constitutional  government  and 
free  enterprise.  Government  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed  is  still  the  be^t  system  ever 
devised  for  the  continued  prcgress  of  man- 
kind. 

iz 
The  Nation  faces  grave  and  stupendous 
financial  probUms.  due  in  large  part  to  the 
loose  fiscal  policies  of  the  last  decade.  War 
has  added  Its  cost  to  pre-war  extravagance. 
Grim  burdens  are  being  Imposed  upon  all  of 
the  people  Frjm  the  frugality  of  yesterday 
and  the  sweat  of  today  they  buy  Iwnds  and 
pay  taxes,  confronted  at  all  times  by  the 
menace  of  inflat  Ion  and  the  threat  of  repudia- 
tion We  shai:  do  all  within  cur  power  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  people  that  govern- 
ment lighten  the  burden  by  Insisting  that 
rondefense  speiidlng  be  reduced  to  essentials. 
Activities  by  th?  Government  which  have  lost 
their  emergency  character  must  be  elimi- 
nated Such  tuxes  as  are  levied  upon  people 
must  ly  based  upon  the  ability  to  pay  and 
designed  to  conserve  and  not  destroy. 

X 

American  fre«'  enterprise  is  the  last  hope  of 
i>n  embattled  and  l)ewilde:ed  world.  It  is  the 
last  hope  of  our  economic  salvation  when 
conflict  ends  We  stand  militantly  opposed 
to  any  use  of  t.^e  war  effort  as  an  excuse  for 
unwarranted  encroachments  on  or  restrictions 
upon  free  enUTprise.  The  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  nation  must  be  solved  on  a  basis 
which  Is  sound  and  fair  to  all.  National 
character  based  on  a  regard  for  moral  stand- 
ards and  spiritual  values  must  be  restored, 
but  this  canno'  be  hoped  (or  unless  there  Is 
a  corrplete  return  of  intellectual  honesty  and 
alKoIute  frankress  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  charged  wlt*i  the  functioning  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, both  In  carrying  cut  their  duties 
and  In  their  relationship  with  the  people  of 
this  ration.  The  principles  which  have  made 
America  great  must  not  be  overthrown  by  the 
war  In  winning  the  war  we  must  not  lose 
th»  peace 

To  all  this,  we  stand  pledged  and  com- 
mitted. 


Mr.  Speaker,  today.  America  is  facing 
a  task  that  requires  our  united  eflort  if 
victory  is  to  be  attained.  We  must  think 
in  terms  of  the  national  welfare.  The 
Republican  Members  of  Congress  did  JO 
wlien  they  adopted  the  above  declaration 
of  policy.  It  is  a  straight-from-tht - 
shoulder  recognition  of  the  problems  that 
must  be  solved  if  we  are  to  win  the  vfir 
and  have  a  lasting  peace.  There  will 
not  be  found  in  it  any  side-stepping  of 
issues,  or  hesitancy  to  accept  rcspotisibi!- 
ity  for  defining  a  proper  program.  It  is 
a  plain,  clear,  strong,  and  logical  declara- 
tion of  a  program  for  victory.  The  func;- 
amental  thought  is  to  win  the  war  and 
preserve  America.  It  merits  the  suppo:  t 
of  all  regardless  of  political  aCBliation. 


Statements  o:   "A.ir   uui  ^uv  Secrttar.t'  ; 

i'sr-ct,'.--   '4    Pr-'  -;«•  :it  :    Other   Lettefj; 
StateiiH-:^  ^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  LINDLEYBECKWORTH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  17.  1942 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  \n 
considering  these  amendments  to  the 
Selective  Service  Act  today,  the  Congre^ 
confronts  for  a  second  time  the  question 
of  a  revision  of  the  original  Selective 
Service  Act. 

When  the  Congress  considered  tlie 
original  Selective  Service  Act,  I  was  one 
of  several  Members  of  Congress  who 
voted  not  to  exempt  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  military  service.  Congress- 
man Harold  Cooley,  of  North  Carolina, 
referred  to  some  of  my  votes  concerning 
amendments  to  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  His  statements  appear  in  the  Con- 
CRESsio.NAL  RECORD,  volumc  86.  part  11, 
pages  11714  and  11715;  I  herewith  quote 
his  statements: 

We  saw  him  |Beckworth1  along  with  the 
rest  of  us  vote  for  the  Whlttlngton  amend- 
ment, the  purpose  of  which  was  to  eliminate 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  section  pro- 
viding deferment  from  training  and  service 
In  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States.  He  voted  Ju&t  as  I  did  for  the  Boren 
amendment  which  was  similar  to  the  amend- 
ment introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  |Mr.  Gossett].  and  likewise  similar  to 
the  amendment  which  I  Introduced,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  strike  from  the  bill  sub- 
section (b),  on  page  23,  the  section  which 
seeks  to  provide  additional  protection  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  olficers  therein 
named. 

After  I  voted  for  the  original  Selective 
Service  Act  September  7. 1940, 1  wrote  the 
Secretary  of  War  a  letter,  which  I  here- 
with quote: 

Congress  or  the  Unhtd  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  3,  1940. 
Hon    Henry  L    Stimson. 

Sccretarp  of  War.  Washington.  D  C. 
Deak  Mr.  Secretary:  I  recognize  each  Amer- 
ican citizen  has  a  duty  and  responsibility  to 
make  every  contribution  po.ssible  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  great  Nation  and  our  free  people. 
Each  individual  should  be  wlliing  to  serve 
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where,  in  the  opinion  of  those  whose  responsi- 
bility it  Is  to  decide,  his  efforts  and  work  are 
most  nee<ied.  I.  therefore,  wish  you  and  the 
authorities  of  the  War  Department  to  know 
that  my  services  are  available. 
Best  regards. 

LlNDLET  BECKWORTH, 

Member  o/  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  War  answered  my  let- 
ter October  5,  1940.    1  herewith  quote  his 

answer : 

War  Department. 
Washington.  D.  C,  October  5.  1940. 

Hon.    LiNDLEY    BECKWORTH. 

House  0/  Representatives. 
Dear  Mb.  Beckwoeth:  Receipt  Is  acknowl- 
edged of  your  letter  of  October  3,  1940.  in 
which  you  inform  the  War  Department  that 
your  services  are  available  lu  whatever  ca- 
pacity thpy  may  tie  most  needed. 

Your  letter  is  rppreciated  and  same  has 
b2cn  made  of  record  for  future  reference. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  o/  War. 

At  this  point.  I  desire  to  include  a 
statement  which  appeared  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  at  page  A2015. 

SERVICE  Of    ^.L^:.  fKS  OF  CONGRESS  IN  THE  AXMT 
AND    NAVY 

Mr.  Thomason  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  Include 
the  following  letters  written  bv  tho  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Srcrelary  of  the  Navy  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

FrBRfARY  6,  1942 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker  of  the  House  or 
Rbprbsentatives 
Dfar  Mr.  Spe.aker:  Since  the  outbreak  cf 
war  I  have  received  letter.^  from  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  expressing  a  desire  to  Join 
the  Army  Some  wou'd  like  to  renew  their 
commissions  as  former  officers,  others  would 
like  to  be  called  to  active  duty  on  existing 
commissions  In  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps 

If  the  War  Department  were  to  accept  all 
these  patriotic  tenders  of  service.  Congress 
would  be  depleted  by  the  loss  of  many  leaders. 
I  have  thought  carefully  about  the  matter 
before  writing  you.  partlcuhirly  becai  se  1  can 
well  understand  how  earnest  these  M'  mbers 
are  to  serve  their  country  with  the  armed 
forces.  It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  a 
Member  of  Congress  can  render  greater  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  by  continuing  to  perform 
his  duties  as  a  letnslatlve  representative  of 
the  jjeople  In  which  cfflce  he  has  acquired 
valuable  experience,  than  by  serving  with  the 
armed  forces  Feeling  as  I  do  In  the  matter. 
I  have  therefore  made  it  a  policy  of  the  War 
Department  to  discourage  the  practice  of  call- 
ing to  active  service  Members  cf  Congress 
vkho  hold  commtssijns  In  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  L   Stimson. 

Secretary  of  War. 

January  31,  1942. 
Hen    Sam  Raybtthn. 

House  of  Representatives . 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  De.\r  Mr  Speaker:  Touching  upon  the 
subject  we  discussed  over  the  telephone  re- 
cently. I  am  happy  to  advise  you  that  I  have 
issued  Instructions  that  hereafter  an  applica- 
tion of  any  Member  of  Congress  for  pppoint- 
ment  to  a  commission  In  the  Navy  will  pass 
over  my  desk,  and  since  I  am  personally  op- 
posfd  to  Members  of  Congress  leaving  their 
duties  in  the  House  to  serve  In  the  Navy,  you 
may  be  sure  that  such  applications  will  uni- 
formly te  disapproved. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Ft..\nk  Knox. 


Also.  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Congbes- 
siONAi.  R£coi;d  a  directive  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  issued  on  or  before 
July  1.  1942: 

A  directive  from  the  President  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy: 

Ail  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who 
are  now  serv:ng  in  an  active  status  will  be 
placed  on  inactive  duty  July  1.  1942.  or  im- 
mediately on  returning  to  the  United  StaU;s. 

Doubtless  the  above  letters  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  directive  cf  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  on  July  25,  1942,  not 
1  Member  of  the  531  Mcm.bers  of  Con- 
gress— 435  Men-.l>  !  '  he  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 96  M«  niDcis  of  the  Senate — 
had  resigned;  a  situation  which  still  ob- 
tains relative  to  all  th?  23  Members  of 
the  Texas  delegation— 21  House  Members 
and  2  Senators.  Likewise,  no  Texas 
Member  of  Congress  resigned  in  1917-18. 
In  the  interest  of  accuracy  I  state  the 
following: 

In  my  three  congressional  races,  I  have 
been   in   the  district  to   campaign   two 
times— 1938  and  1942.     I  was  not  in  the 
district  to  campaign  in  1940.      I  cam- 
paigned 2  days  in  1942.      In  the   1938 
race— more  than  12  months  before  Hitler 
declared  war  and  when  the  world  was 
not  characterized  by  war — at  a  time  when 
the  principal  topics  discussed  were  do- 
mestic issues — such  as  the  farm  program 
and  pensions— I  submitted  my  announce- 
ment for  Congress  December  20.   1937; 
the  Gladewater  Daily  News,  Gladewater, 
Tex.,  carrieci    li     :tnnouncement  in  full; 
some  of  the  -40  ;;•  wspaprr    in  the  district 
and  several  State  papers  carried  parts  of 
it;  from  December  20.  1937.  to  August  27, 
1938.  in  issues  of  the  40  papers  of  the 
Third  Congressional  District  from  time 
to  time  I  had  small  ads.    The  race,  hav- 
ing in  it  five  men,  created  considerable 
interest  and  there  were  frequent  com- 
ments about  the  race  ps  well  as  printed 
accounts  of  the  speeches  and  statements 
of  all  five  candidates.     I  began  handirg 
out  literature  in  January  1933.  and  con- 
tinued to  so  do  until  August  27.  1938. 
I  probably  spoke  more  times  in  this  race 
than  any  man  who  ever  ran  for  Congress 
in  one  district  in  Texas:  as  I  have  sUted. 
my  statements  were  reported  in  papers 
from  time  to  time.     When  It  is  alleged 
that  any  man  has  made  a  statement, 
especially  v^here  considerable  has  been  in 
print  in  some  40  newspapers  about  his 
statements,  the  record  should  be  pro- 
duced.    When  a  man  is  quoted,  the  first 
principle  to  be  respected  is  to  show  from 
what  one  quotes.     When  this  has  been 
done,  proper  efforts  to  be  accurate  have 
been  made. 
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officer  who  ha*  been  extremely  valuable 
to  every  one  of  us. 

I  refer  to  Lt.  Col.  r  J  H  ;  k  '  f..n_ 
era!  Staff  Corps,  Uniica  States  Aimy, 
who  was  detailed  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  legislative  liaison  officer  last 
March.  I  know  that  I  receive  many 
requests  for  my  assistance  in  matters  in- 
volving the  War  Department.  I  am  sure 
that  each  of  my  colleagues  has  the  same 
experience. 

I  have  found  Colone'  Hauck  a  friendly 
and  elfic;ent  source  of  helpful  advice. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Army  is  encylcpcdic. 
His  willingness  to  heip  in  any  matter  is 
boundless. 

Colonel  Hauck  is  a  graduate  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  and  of 
the  Georgetown  University  School  of  Law. 
He  has  served  with  the  Coast  Artillery, 
with  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  and 
now  is  a  member  of  the  General  SUff 
Corp^;.  He  has  a  remarkable  memory 
and  many  friends  in  every  branch  of 
the  service.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a 
single  Member  of  this  House  who  has 
not,  at  one  time  or  another,  had  reason 
to  be  grateful  for  his  advice  and  interest. 
Those  of  our  colleagues  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.<5e  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee kncv".  i  '•  ^lill  better  as  the  able 
advocate  and  ici>iesr>ntatlve  of  the  War 
Department  in  legislation  which  is  re- 
ferred to  that  committee. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasuit  o  i.sist'  this 
means  of  expressing  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  my  persona!  appreciation  of  the  aid 
and  cooperation  given  to  the  Hoase  by 
Colonel  Hauck,  and  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues share  with  me  this  appreciation. 


1J„  C')!,  C,  J.  H-i!KH     <r. 
LXri-NSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

hCM.  JOHNH.TuLAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT^TES 

a;       hiy.  Ociobtr  19,  1942 

Mr.  lOI-AN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  and  revise  my  remarl'^  in  the 
Record,  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention 
i  of  the  House  membership  the  name  of  an 
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!•;,::■!'■  r    0*    Rf ri2ni:-V,on    Proer:ii*i 
thf    War    Eff'jrt 

EXTENSION  OP  RL-lAKiLS 

OF 


■  r 


HON,  LAWRENCE  LEWIi 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  October  19. 1942 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  It 
was  the  first  appearance  in  the  Inter- 
mountain  States  as  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Honorable  Abe  Fortas 
tock  occasion  to  demonstrate,  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  eleventh  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Reclamation  Association 
held  in  Denver  last  week,  his  interest  and 
that  of  the  Department  in  the  reclama- 
tion program  which  includes  both  irri- 
gation and  power  through  the  utilization 
of  water  resources  of  the  West. 

The  address  of  Under  Secretary  Fortes 
was  as  follows: 

One  year  ago  I  sp.  ke  to  this  association 
at  its  Convention  in  Phoenix.  I  spoke  to 
you  then  as  a  representative  of  the  special 
interest  which  you  and  the  Etepartment  of 
the  Interior  have  in  the  electric-power  proj- 
ecU  which  are  part  of  reclamation  develop- 
ments. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  asked  me  to  meet 
with  you  again  this  year,  aluiough  Im  sure 
that  it  is  not  because  of  my  speech  last  year, 
but  in  spite  of  it.  This  year  I  appear  belure 
you  in  a  different  role.  1  am  here  as  au  offi- 
cial of  your  Government  which  !:>  mvolved  In 
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a  critical  atniggle  for  lla  very  life;  and  I 
hm  here  a«  n  member  of   th  -  assoria- 

tlon  which  has  gathered  to  c  le  prob- 

lems which  confront  us  an  purl  u  a  Nation 
engaged  in  a  desperate  war. 

Tdu    and    I    have   a   special   st 
reciamattiin  of  arid  lands;  you  an 
apectal    stake    in    the    produce    ol 
Ur.d.  and  we  have  a  «pectal 
power  which  l3  prcxluced  as  ;. 

•)<tn  works.     These  on  m.k' 
(  <?  our  economic  and   ^ocili 

Bui  :»iH;vr  nil  of  these,  you  and  I 
passing    »take    in    out    cotuury    a 
fore.  In  the  winning  of  this  wur 
matter  of    life   and   death    to   us; 
tranacenda  in  sigmncance  even 

fur    unless    we    win    th 
.    of   life   will    becume   w< 
w;;i   nut  purchase  those   things   v 
men  cons;der  wtirth  having 

Accordingly,  we  me^t  here  tn  e 
contribution  to  the  winninR  of  t 
appralM  our  program,  our  currem 
and  our  :'  .:  ^  f  r  the  future  m 
problem-         i  N.itlon  at  war      We 
ijur   hfruic   luarineji   In    the   Sol 
cannot  alone  win   this  war.    we 
our  great  Army,  composed  of  the 
Ing  men  tr.  the  w^rld.  cannot  a 
war.     W'    -.:  •  they  must  tn 

by  mlll:„;.:-.  ..    u.t;.   in  the  lacti-- 
fields,  and  behind  desks  here  anc! 
ton.     To  win  this  war    those   mr 
Just  as  tough,  just  as  devoted  and 
as   the   fighting   men   in   the   Junj 
Pacific  Islands. 

Thoae  of  us  who  are  behind  tht 
faced  with  a  challenge  as  great  a- 
fronting  our  soldiers  on  the   " 
They  are  fighting  u  ruthle.-^    ..a 
trained  and  well  supplied  with  tHe 
of  death.     We  are  struggling  with  s 
is  less  tangible.  l:ut  which  is  no  le 
Our    foe    is    the    deatn-dealing    pf- 
shortages — shortages   of   steel,   of 
dipper    and    nickel,    of    many    ottJe 
Impending  shortages  of  manpower; 
shortages  of  various  fcods  and  fibci 

No  one   Is   in  a   better  position 
memlXTs  of  this  aaeoclatlon  to 
apparent   paradox   of   our   present 
You  know  that  we  live  in  a  land 
Many    of    you    know    that    in    yi 
throughout  the  West  there  are 
of  aluminous  clays,  of  chrome,  cc 
sten.    vanadium,    and    many    of 
*^abartage"  materials     You  knew,  t 
have  great  power  plants  and 
ter    sites,    and    that    we    have    t 
acres  of   rich.   Idle,   and   potentla 
land      And  you  who  have  seen  t 
of  Boulder  Dam  and  of  Grand 
that   In   America   there  Is  the 
danng  to  contrive  and  build  ml 
tures. 

But  In  the  mldf  t  of  this  greatJ  wealth  of 
natural  resources  and  of  talent.  w»  are  criti- 
cally short  of  many  things  thai  we  need. 
You  need  i  it  read  your  newspapers  or  the 
statistics  of  production  to  find  this  cut. 
Karh  of  you  has  a  personal  reas  •  -  -'.ow- 
ing that  shortages  exi*t  in  this  1h  l  :  t-nty. 
You  know,   for  example,   that  t!   '  -ruc- 

tion of  many  of  the  great  projec  ■.  ■  which 
you  have  labored  has  been  cnpj  r  '  ause 
we  do  not  have  enough  steel,  emi  f^u  ..(jpper. 
and  encxigh  of  many  other  essen;lais  to  go 
around. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  re  rlatter  how 
much  material  and  how  r.:<--\  r  .  we  had, 
we  would  feel  the  pinch  I  'a.v-  : '-cause  we 
would,  as  we  must,  throw  evervthi  i^  we  have 
Into  the  crucible  of  conflict.  Bu  it  is  also 
true  that  we  do  not  have  what  we  should 
and  what  we  could  have  had  :'.  -v  ^.id  prop- 
el ly  developed  the  land  wh;   ^:    v  ■     ;  habit 

In  the  *^  Tf  .--  bt"  :•  •  P°:i-:  H  1  V'  r  r.ianv 
prr«"nt  th::.c-  \\--r^^  ci':,-  *  >>'.■■',  -  .Ar^erlca. 
}'.  1.;-''  :  rne  havoc  ■,<.■■:::•.:  ,  economy 
I,    'ie  a-p:i5.>iou  c:'   ::.t  e.i:.:.    jl  i    .he  Fed- 
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eral  Oovernment  began  a  great  program  of 
public  works  No  bettrr  examples  cf  the 
accomplishments  of  this  program  can  be 
found  than  in  the  field  of  this  assccluticns 
activities — reclamation  and  electric  power. 
In  the  8  years  from  1934  to  1941.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  recommended,  and  there 
was  approved,  the  allotment  of  mere  than 
$470  000000  for  multiple  purpose  projects,  or 
unaveraKC  of  more  than  »58.0O0,0O0  a  year. 
This  Is  to  be  compared  with  a  total  allctmelnt. 
during  the  preceding  31  years  of  Federal 
reclamation  history,  of  about  $357,000,000,  or 
an  average  cf  only  $8  000.000  a  yenr. 

These  were  the  years,  from  1934  to  1941, 
In  which  the  threat  reclamation  projects  In 
Utah.  Idaho.  Colorado,  and  other  Western 
Stiites  were  built;  in  which  Grand  Coulee. 
Parker.  Diuis.  Sha*ta.  and  many  other  proj- 
ects were  begun  and  well  advanced  to  com- 
pletion It  Is  not  pleasant  to  think  where 
we  would  be  today  If  these  developments  had 
not  been  undertaken  We  wctild  have  been 
without  the  huge  and  varied  food  and  fiber 
crops  which  these  projects  made  possible. 
We  would  not  have  had  to  support  us  In  this, 
our  times  of  need,  the  produce  of  thousands 
of  sturtly.  self-re«pectlng  families  to  whom 
thet^  developments  gave  an  opportunity  for 
productive  work  We  would  not  have  had  the 
vast  quantities  of  electric  power  which  are 
being  generated  by  the  waters  which  thete 
projects  have  harnessed.  And  It  Is  this 
power — power  which  was  born  to  help  Irri- 
gate your  lands  and  to  open  the  horizons 
of  a  new  world  for  the  West — which  Is  making 
possible  the  production  of  the  swarms  of  air- 
planes, ships,  tanks,  and  guns  which  will 
destroy  our  enemy. 

These  last  8  years  have  been  great  years  in 
the  building  of  America  But  we  know  now 
that  if  we  had  been  able  to  foresee  the  future, 
we  would  have  built  even  more  greatly  that 
we  would  have  built  more  reclamation  works, 
more  hydro-  and  steam-power  plants  that 
we  would  have  accelerated  our  technical  re- 
search and  development  and  that  we  would 
long  ago  have  unlocked  the  great  storehouse 
of  minerals  in  the  Western  States. 

But,  a£  you  will  recall,  even  the  compara- 
tively little  that  was  done  met  with  uproar 
and  opposition.  Your  Irrigation  works  were 
assailed  as  sectional  legislation,  as  adding 
even  more  superabundance  to  America's  em- 
barrafslng  wealth  of  farm  land.  Your  power 
projects  were  attacked  as  socialistic;  Grand 
Coulee  was  called  a  criminal  waste  of  money, 
a  "white  elephant." 

These  attacks  reflected  a  fear  that  plenty 
would  make  us  p)oor.  that  development  of  our 
resources  would  make  us  weak.  They  did  not 
reflect  the  philosophy  which  has  made  Amer- 
ica great;  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer,  the  Im- 
plicit faith  In  America's  future,  the  love  cf 
creativeness.  of  productivity.  And  they  did 
not  reflect  the  creed  of  the  great  West. 

We  know  that  many  of  the  shortages  with 
which  we  are  now  confronted  are  not  so 
much  shortages  of  resources  as  they  are 
shortages  of  resourcefulness;  certain  ma- 
terials are  on  the  critical  list,  not  because 
we  den  t  have  them,  but  because  we  have  not 
yet  completely  solved  the  problems  of  getting 
them  But  we  can  and  will  solve  these  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  problems  Al- 
ready we  have  made  considerable  progress. 
We  have  progressed  from  the  stage,  2  years 
ago.  of  complacency  about  our  supplies  of 
aluminum,  steel,  and  many  other  things,  to 
the  point  where  we  admitted  the  existence 
of  shortages;  and  we  are  now  progressing 
from  the  admission  of  shortages  to  the  stage 
of  doing  something  abcut  thera 

The  people  of  the  West  know  how  these 
things  can  t>e  accomplished  We  know  that 
If  we  have  a  shortage  of  laljor.  we  can  and 
will  work  harder  and  longer;  that  older  peo- 
ple, ycvmger  people,  and  women  will  work; 
that  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer,  the  merchant 
and  the  banker  wil!  turn  their  hands  to  the 
totigh.  bard  labor  of  a  tough,  haid  war.    We 


know  that  we  can  supply  many  of  our  "short- 
age" minerals;  we  know  that  we  have  great 
ore  deposits  locked  In  the  land  of  these  West- 
ern States.  Some  of  these  ores  are  low-grade 
and  complex  But  we  know  that  v.e  have 
dcviscd  and  can  devise  ways  of  treating  many 
of  these  ores,  and  that  we  can  and  will  turn 
the  riches  of  our  land  Into  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, ships,  tanks,  planes,  power  plants  and 
reclamation  works.  All  we  need  Is  the  will, 
the  drive,  and  the  daring. 

We  need  not  lose  a  war  to  gain  our  souls. 
We  need  not  go  through  the  Battle  of  Britain. 
With  Its  misery  and  destruction,  to  make  total 
warfare  a  description  of  our  own  deeds  rather 
than  a  phrase  which  we  use  to  Jack  up  the 
other  fellow.  The  spirit  of  America  which 
the  West  typifies — the  spirit  which  carved  an 
empire  from  a  wilderness,  the  vision  which 
conceived  Boulder  Dam  and  Grand  Coulee,  the 
daring  which  made  a  reality  of  the  dream  of 
harnessing  mighty  rivers  to  do  man's  work — 
these  will  win  the  war  and  will  make  Us 
winning  worth  while  In  the  world  to  be 
built  alter  the  war. 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  to  expre.«s 
these  thoughts  before  this  a.ssoclatlon  which 
represents  a  large  part  of  the  West.  In  agrl- 
cultuie  and  In  the  production  of  electric 
power,  you  have  done  and  are  doing  a  truly 
remarkable  Job  No  group  In  the  country  has 
done  a  better  production  Job  than  has  agri- 
culture In  this  past  year.  In  part,  this  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  Government  and  agri- 
cultiu-e  in  this  past  year.  In  part,  this  was 
some  years'  standing.  The  machinery  which 
was  devised  to  permit  soil  conservation,  crop 
conversion,  and  crop  reduction  could  easily  be 
redirected  so  that  It  resulted  In  the  Increase 
of  crops  and  in  the  special  increase  of  war 
crops. 

But  splendid  as  Is  this  record,  there  are 
signs  that,  unless  vigorous  action  is  taken, 
there  will  soon  be  shortages  In  food  and 
fiber  crops.  Here,  as  In  the  Industrial  field. 
If  there  are  shortages,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  our  failure  to 
take  action  now  on  some  plainly  indicated 
problems. 

These  problems  are  cf  two  general  sorts: 
First,  there  are  the  Immediate  problems  such 
as  labor  supply,  fertilizer,  and  farm  equip- 
ment. And  second,  there  Is  the  problem  of 
providing  additional  acreage  to  take  care  of 
our  needs.  As  Mr.  Warden  and  Mr.  Hagle  of 
this  association  pointed  out  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  In  normal  times. 
our  domestic  acreage  devoted  to  food  and 
fiber  crops  Is  supplemented  by  about  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  Imports. 
These  Imports  are  now  largely  cut  off.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  1942  program  has 
called  for  an  Increased  domestic  planting  of 
certain  deficit  crops  In  thi  amount  of  16.- 
000.000  acres.  In  addition,  about  a  million 
and  a  half  additional  acres  are  needed  for 
sugar  and  rubber,  making  a  total  of  17.500.000 
acres.  Of  these,  7,500,000  acres  can  be  ob- 
tained by  decreasing  wheat  acreage.  But 
about  10.000.000  acres  of  additional  farming 
land  must  be  provided. 

I  think  that  It  Is  fairly  clear  that  the  real- 
ization of  this  program  will  require  stupen- 
dous effort  and  careful  planning.  I  think, 
too.  that  It  is  fairly  clear  that  if  these  esti- 
mate are  sound — as  I  think  they  are — we  shall 
Inevitably  face  some  food  and  fiber  shortages. 
The  civilian  population  of  America  can  and 
will  tighten  its  belt.  But  even  so,  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  see  to  It  that  our  .soldiers 
and  sailors  are  adequately  fed  and  supplied, 
and  that  the  supplies  which  we  send  to  our 
hard-pressed  Allies  Increase,  rather  than 
diminish. 

If  we  are  to  do  this,  we  must  use  every  pos- 
sible method  of  increasing  the  acreage  of  food 
and  fiber  crops 

A  substantial  part  of  this  acreage  must  be 

provided   In   the  arid  Western   States.     And 

I   we  must  provide,  of  course,  not  merely  the 
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t  V  u  that  Just  as  you 
farnirr-  will  ri-  v-,^  w  .r  -■  •  '  i  means  of  maln- 
talniiie  a-i'i  :•.  ''■-:.:  ;  r  c;  ;'-t!on  In  the  fac« 
of  shorta..-.  <  ,  f  la^-r  and  tn/.:  v  -•»:rr  Tiv.ngs. 
so  we  In  M-;p  Df^nnrtn.irT  t  .cc  r.;i'k''<ir  every 
effort  to  !\r\:<f  n.,' • '".  ><:-■  r'  proceedint!  with 
our  protn.cn  d- ^n c  -be  :  ick  of  steel  and 
many  ot;  c'  thnu"-  I't  •  .-rest' engineering 
staff  of  the  Bun ;.  .  ''<'■  iif  >  nimatlon  Is  turn- 
ing? to  account  It.-  ncrn  :  V  rei^ourcefulncss. 
B!:d  pvpi  rirnce  In  Innn  v:-;nt'  ways  of  going 
fcTwtrd  w!'h  our  pr  crtn,  w.th  less  steel 
and  with  less  of  all  of  the  things  that  have 
been  directed  to  other  uses.  I  have  con- 
fidence In  their  ability  again  to  t.chleve  the 
outstanding  success  which  has  always  char- 
acterized their  work 

The  situation  with  respect  to  power  devel- 
opments which  are  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
reclamation  projects  is  much  the  same.  We 
are  still  faced  with  the  prospect  of  power 
shortages  In  1943  and  thereafter  if  otir  war 
production  program  proceeds  as  It  must. 
There  again  we  need  money,  materials,  and 
manpower  to  complete  projects  which  are  now 
under  way  and  to  undertake  new  ones  to  pro- 
vide for  our  needs  In  the  later  years  when  we 
may  still  be  at  war 

I  believe  that  this  association  will  proceed 
with  us  shoulder  to  shoulder  In  the  effort  to 
achieve  this  program.  I  believe  tliat  you  will 
not  permit  your  efforts  to  be  diminished  be- 
cause some  of  you  may  favor  one  region  as 
against  another,  one  project  and  not  another, 
or  because  some  of  you  may  not  like  the  De- 
partment's policy  In  administering  some  of 
Its  developments.  Our  Job  Is  to  see  to  it  that 
the  needs  for  reclamation  and  power  develop- 
ment are  fully,  candidly,  and  forcefully  pre- 
sented. And  It  Is  our  great  task  to  see  that 
our  work  Is  pressed  with  all  of  the  Ingenuity 
and  force  of  which  we  are  capable,  so  that  we 
may  say  that  In  the  time  of  our  country's 
great  peril  we  did  our  very  best. 


Inland  Waternay  Transportation 

FXTENSIUN   OP~  RLiL\PJv,S 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  .-'1!  '^r  -FN'^  ATIVES 
Monday  O  tuber  19,rJ42 

Mr  ^T.■\^•.=:FItLD  Mr  Pr.--<kcr,  un- 
der H.vNt'  p.  (X'-nd  n;v  icuu.iks  in  the 
i<:Ec-('Rin  I  mcludf.  tht  fciiicw.ng  resolution 

acioptf-d    by    ih-    PrciK.'-T    Club   of   the 


Un:"'  ;i  Sp,'.>  at  its  annual  !y.(  -  •;nt:  hHd 
m  N- w  York  tiCt«iber  15  and  16  11'4^ 
Resolution  No.  1 
Whereas  due  to  the  constantly  increasing 
movement  of  war  materials  and  troops,  and 
due  to  the  rubber  shortage  tran.'n  rtatlon 
has  become  the  serious  problcnn  d   •1..    war 

\\"l.':i<'a^  tilt  iiUunu  waterwhi  cull ;ers  have 
a  large  unused  capacity  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal,  steel,  sulphur,  and  ether  heavy 
and  bulky  commodities,  which  i.:  iwd  ca- 
pacity could  have  transported  stet- i  Un  Mari- 
time Commission  siups  and  for  Navy  boats 
and  barw'f-  «  Jdnantr  ur>d  other  war  supplies 
for  ti.c  A:n'.\  .u.i.;  N,i\y,  cement  and  other 
construction  material  lor  war:  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States  in  convention  assembled. 
That  the  attention  of  the  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  be  called  to  this  unused  trans- 
porUtlon  capacity,  and  that  they  be  urged 
to  Immediately  utilize  such  transportation 
both  In  the  Interest  of  economy  and  for  the 
release  of  cars  for  hauling  of  other  essential 
war  materials:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  P;c- 
peller  Club  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby 
directed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  the 
War  Production  Board,  and  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  the  Army 
Transport  Service,  and  the  Navy  Transport 
Service. 
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Commendation 

EXi'icNSlON   OF  REMARK.- 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  19.  1942 

Mr.  EEWIN  ARIHl'R  HALL  ^!r. 
Fprakf:c  urio^'r  itn'.--  to  exieiiu  my  I'e- 
nn,;k^  .r.  !:>'  UVi  ov.v  1  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Norwich  Sun 
of  Norwich,  N.  Y.: 

COMMENDATION 

Congressman  Edwin  ARTHt.Ti  Hall  Is  earn- 
ing the  pral.se  and  the  comraendatlcn  of  our 
best  and  most  thoughtful  citizens  by  remain- 
ing In  Washington  and  attending  to  the  mul- 
tifarious duties  of  this  office,  rather  than 
speeding  by  motor  through  his  district  and 
calling  upon  voters  to  support  him,  for  the 
offiC3  which  he  has  filled  acceptably  for  two 
terms,  and  for  which  office  the  Republicans 
of  the  Thirty-fourth  New  York  State  District 
have  said  by  their  votes  that  they  want  him 
to  continue. 

As  much  cannot  be  said  for  his  opponent, 
who  has  long  been  In  the  public  eye.  anc"  who 
heretofore  has  sought  public  favor  and  public 
office.  It  seems  to  meet  with  general  approval 
of  the  present  national  Democratic  admin- 
istration. If  their  own  ci.ndldates  use  essential 
gas.  and  much-needed  rubber,  but  apparently 
It  becomes  unpatriotic  for  the  Republican  can- 
didates to  Indulge  In  such  luxuries.  If  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  Is  am- 
bitious to  serve  In  the  Nation's  war  effort,  it 
does  seem  that  the  administration  might 
select  for  him  eome  important  post.  If  he  is 
too  old  for  war  or  otherwise  Incapacitated.  It 
would  be  our  candid  opinion  that  he  would 
be  useless  as  a  Congressman.  A  sprinter  In 
Washington  as  a  Member  of  Congress  is  vastly 
more  efficient  than  an  aged  man.  for  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  does  the  brain  work  for  the 
entire  outfit. 
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one  candidate  for  the  Pre«idency  In  the  last 
camp  ni'f!  w ':  ■  -:c  :  '■v,  td"'d.ct  "tio  sons  of 
Amer'ichn  pii'-:---  nn-'i  ('■,•■•■  a.'nln  flftht  on 
foreign  soil  '  F<.>'-  l-n--,.'  M-  -•<•  rn-.trch- 
111  stated  more  mc.  ntly  rl:?:  '  .^n;enc!^:'l  sol- 
diers are  not  neaded.  but  there  is  dire  need 
of  American  supplies  and  munitions"  So. 
as  a  matter  of  fact  those  In  high  authority 
had  no  Idea  In  the  e:ir".fr  days  of  the  Eu- 
ropean conflict  that  Ann  r'ca  and  American 
soldiers  must  again  tnt  Into  the  war  to 
srwp  civilization. 

in  :t  -  Just  a  thought  for  some  of  t'n  In.kr- 
V.  .nr.i  Republicans  of  Chenango  Ceur  v  n,  no 
are  hammering  Congressman  H*':  n  nuse 
he  Is  not  campaigning  In  the  dnitr.ct  to 
answer  personal  attacks,  and  probably  also 
for  the  reason  that  he  has  an  Invalid  wife  and 
six  small  children  to  care  for.  protect,  and 
for  whom  he  at  times,  acts  as  both  father 
and  mother,  and  who  has  not  the  financial 
backing  essential  for  a  spectacular  campaign 
for  reelectlr.n  These  so-called  loyal  Repub- 
licans mlgh'  «'  l>e  giving  their  i  im 
attention  to  ilit  <^;ectlon  of  Thorr'^'-  F  fc 
as  Governor  of  the  great  State  :  N  *  V 
That  policy  and  that  attitude  w  1  t  f  -v 
thy  of  ♦he  efforts  of  any  red-blo<«u  i  Hnt  j 
trlotlc  American.  Our  advice  woidd  tn 
cease  the  attempt  to  "smear"  Cciunc  'n: 
Hall,  and  to  get  into  the  battle  to  ele\ 
Dewey  to  the  governorship  It  can  n  ■  • 
that  the  same  Interests  are  for  Bennett  new 
who  were  opposed  to  Dewey  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

The  Thirty-fourth  New  York  State  District 
Is  overwhelmingly  Republican  and  as  such  la 
entitled  to  a  Republican  Representative  In 
Congress.  Let's  have,  this  year,  for  a  change, 
a  Republican  Governor,  also. 
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Nation.n!    Defense    Le^islahon    Enacted 
Prior   to    December    7,    1941 

EXTENSION   OF   KEMARK6 
or 

HON.ALBEN  W.BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  20  deoishr.r^  day  of 

M:.  iiAE:KLEY  M:  F.-.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  compila- 
tion which  I  have  prepared  with  respect 
to  national  defense  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  time  the 
United  States  entered  the  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
pt!a':nn  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
i.f     RD.  as  follows: 

Providing  for  National  Defense  and  Arming 
THE  v»T"^v  .Against  Possibi  e  Involvement 
IN  V»«h  I!  R  to  Dlcembek  7.  1941.  With 
F- F  : »      [■'  r '  rr.rsri.  to  Important  Acts  or 

IHf     rh}  ~::.l  \-r    ^ND   THE    CONCKESe 

The  people  of  the  United  State*  will  aooa 
go  to   the  polls  exercising    the   prlvil^e  ol 
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AP:^E\r)IX  TO  THE  CuXuKL:rSIuXAL  RECORD 


APrENDIX   TO  THE  COXi^.EESSlOX AE  RECORD 


A:r,i^l 


sh.inni?  m  the  goTerninent  of  th^  affairs  oX 
iheir  Nation 

We   are   nearlr.j?   the   tent':  ■    ■■ry  of 

the  election  of  Franklin  D    !  '    md  a 

Democratic  (Congress  Cou:  u  i  and  far- 
slgbted  leadership  and  cc/pi.a  i-;;  of  the 
President  and  Congress  have  lifted  khis  Nation 
from  the  chaos  of  depression  apd  set  Its 
myriad  feet  upon  a  pathway  leading  toward 
a  greater  fulfillment  of  the  vlUI  principles 
of  democracy,  toward  a  more  srcure  Inherit- 
ance of  constitutional  rights  and  privileges. 

Today  that  progress  of  this  tnV  N.tion  Is 
In  Jeopardy 

History  for  a  thousand  years  ;-  ..    -v  .:i  the 
making  and  only  by  our  firm  pur  po.^e  to  In 
dlvidually  and  together  prosecute  this  war  to 
a  righteous,  victcrlcus  end.  may    we  hope  to 
survive  Its  reversals  and  defeats 

Our  strength  Is  growing,  the  day  upon 
which  we  will  grasp  the  offensive  Is  close  at 
hand 

We  have  not  failed  the  Nation  Iki  the  past; 
we  will  not  now  allow  this  Nation  to  be 
thwarted  and  delayed  In  a  glc^al  struggle 
upon  the  outcome  of  which  depe 
cr  death  of  all  of  us. 

Otir  strength  Is  growing  ancJ  a  day  of 
retribution  approaches  for  the  ciemy 
had  not  the  early  vision  of  the  President  and 
Congress  conceived  the  posslbill'^  of  our  In- 
volvement In  this  war,  ai. 
realistically  faced  this  p  .. 
against  great  odds,  and  prepared 


they  not 
•.y.  often 
the  Nation 
for  It.  the  great  day  of  confusion  for  the 
enemy  woxild  still  be  far  off — off  in  the  un- 
predictable future 

When  we  go  to  the  polls  nexd  month  let 
us  remember  the  record;  let  us  aik  ourselves 
to  what  e.xtent  our  elected  reprts'ntatives  m 
Congress  foresaw  the  future  and  what  steps 
the  administration  took  to  arm  the  Nation 
against  that  tragic  event  which  now  forr:es 
us  to  protect  our  way  of  life  on  ill  the  far- 
flung  battle  fronts  of  the  world 


Congress  pas^tu  Uie  N...,n  E..J<.:iSlon  Act. 
increasing  the  size  and  modei  nizlng  the 
composition  of  the  Navy  as  authorized  by 
the  International  naval  treaties  of  Washing- 
ton and  London.  The  ntimbei  of  capital 
ships  was  Increased  by  105.000  tou=.  unless  the 
President  In  the  interest  of  natKinal  defense 
should  determine  that  ships  li  excess  of 
35.000  tons  were  required.  In  wh  (h  event  the 
authorization  would  rise  autonatically  to 
135.000  tons  Provision  was  also  nade  for  an 
additional  40.000  tons  for  aircrift  carriers, 
68.700  tons  for  cruisers.  38  OOO  tims  for  de- 
stroyers, and  13.658  tons  for  submarines,  and 
the  construction  of  26  auxiliary  vi  ssels.  Sub- 
sequent naval  appropriations  carr  ,mg  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act  provided  ;he  nucleus 
for  a  powerful,  two-ocean  navy,  and  gave  to 
the  naval  Industry'  that  Impetus  which  per- 
mitted a  quick  step-up  to  its  { resent  high 
capacity  war  production. 

APmn.   1939 

Congress  passed  legislation  cbrrylng  out 
recommendations  made  by  the  »resldent  In 
his  national  defense  message  of  January  12. 
1939.  providing  for  better  crganlzstion  of  the 
Ak-  Corps  by  authorizing  Increase  In  person- 
nel, equipment,  and  training  fac  litles.  Pro- 
curement of  aircraft  was  slmpli  led  and  ex- 
pedited by  altering  contract  procedure  Ap- 
propriation was  made  in  this  act  tor  rehabili- 
tation, construction  and  installa  tlons  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Department  anc  for  place- 
ment of  educational  orders  to  jrepare  and 
familiarize  private  manufacturir  g  establlsh- 
mentjj  with  the  production  of  nunitious  of 
war  of  special  or   technical  despn. 

AUCrST    193  9 
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SEPTEMBER    1939 

Ti^.e  w  .'  Reaources  Board  requ?sted  econ- 
omists of  Labor  and  Agriculture  and  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  study  commodity 
price  trends  under  war  conditions  as  a  pre- 
cautionary step  against  abnormal  price  In- 
creases. Protection  of  the  public  against  In- 
flation was  thus  one  of  the  first  moves  of 
the  administration  in  the  defense  program. 

The  President  proclaimed  a  national  emer- 
gency and  called  for  strengthening  of  our 
national  defense.  (Federal  Register.  Septem- 
ber 9.   1939  ) 

The  President  consolidated  the  National 
Defense  Power  Committee  Into  the  National 
Power  Policy  Committee  to  develop  a  more 
flexible  national  power  policy  with  respect 
to  defense  needs  Imposed  by  the  war. 

OCTOBEB  1939 

The  State  Department  revoked  export  li- 
censes on  $78,900  000  of  munitions. 

NOVZMBEa   193  9 

Tlie  President  by  Executive  order  sus- 
pended the  8-hour  law  as  applied  to  persons 
employed  by  the  Government  in  certain 
emergency  air  bases. 

JANUARY    1940 

The  United  States  commercial  treaty  with 
Japan  went  out  of  existence  as  announced 
by  the  State  Department  en  July  27,  1939. 

FEBRCASY    194  0 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  invited 
leaders  of  the  machine  tool  industry  to  a 
Washington  conference  and  asked  that 
priority  be  given  to  all  orders  from  American 
airplane  engine  companies. 

APRIL     1940 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  the 
German  Invasion  of  Denmark,  recognized 
Iceland  as  an  entity  separate  from  Denmark 
which  in  effect  prohibited  Germany  from 
manipulating  Icelandic  finances  In  Nazi 
Interests. 

MAY    1940 

In  this  month  the  first  great  organizational 
steps  were  taken  toward  complete  coordina- 
tion of  the  defense  effort.  On  May  25.  1940. 
the  President  set  up  the  Office  for  Emergency 
Management  to  assist  In  the  clearance  of  In- 
formation on  measures  necessitated  by  the 
emergency,  and  to  maintain  close  liaison  with 
all  defense  agencies.  On  May  29.  1940.  the 
President  appointed  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  com- 
posed of  outstanding  leaders  in  the  fields  of 
Industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and  transporta- 
tion. Its  function  was  to  faclUtate  produc- 
tion of  materials  and  machines  to  meet  re- 
quirements of  the  military  branches  of  the 
Government  on  schedule,  and  to  Investigate 
problems  affecting  production  and  the  effect 
of  the  defense  program  upon  the  economic 
life  of  the  country.  This  program  was  car- 
ried out;  the  Commission  supervised  and  di- 
rected Investigations,  and  made  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  heads  of  ex- 
ecutive departments  with  rega'-d  to:  Location 
of  railroads  and  transportation  facilities  for 
military  purposes;  mobilization  of  military 
and  naval  resources  for  defense;  increase  of 
domestic  production  essential  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  armies  and  the  people;  develop- 
ment of  seagoing  transportation,  and  as- 
sembly of  data  as  to  production  and  availabil- 
ity of  military  supplies.  A  sharp  upturn  had 
now  been  taken  in  all-out  defense"  but  at 
the  same  time  a  powerful  bulwark  of  Indus- 
trial mobilization  was  wisely  being  prepared 
against  the  evenuality  of  our  in%'olvement  in 
the  war 

JUNE     1940 

Congress  passed  and  the  President  signed 
the  Priorities  Act  giving  the  Government 
legal  authority  to  place  defense  requirements 
above  civilian  needs. 

Congress  passed  and  the  President  signed  a 
bill   providing   for   the   start   of   work   on   a 


bomb-proof  third  set  of  Panama  Canal  locks. 
In  adding  these  extra  locks  to  th-  Canal  the 
danger  that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets 
might  be  disastrously  separated  was  substan- 
tially lessened. 

Aroused  by  the  danger  of  fifth-column  ac- 
tivities, the  Allen  RegisUation  Act  of  1940 
was  passed  by  Congress  requiring  registra- 
tion and  fingerprinting  of  all  aliens  within 
4  months.  Four  million  seven  hundred  and 
forty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  seven-one 
aliens  were  registered  in  continental  United 
States  and  100.511  In  the  Territories.  Of 
these,  approximately  700.000  were  Italian, 
300.000  German,  and  90,000  were  Japanese. 

Congress  passed  legislation  enabling  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  fi- 
nance Government  or  private  plants  manu- 
facturing arms  or  strategic  materials.  To 
date  nearly  $8,000,000,000  has  been  commit- 
ted for  app.oximately  1.435  projects.  These 
projects  cover  equipment,  machinery,  fac- 
tory additions,  and  new  plants. 

The  President  by  proclamation  invoked 
the  Espionage  Act  of  June  15.  1917.  giving 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authority 
to  regulate  the  movements  of  any  vessel,  for- 
eign cr  domestic,  in  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States.  Thus  the  United  Sates 
was  enabled  to  restrain  sabotage  and  result- 
ant damage  to  harbor  Installations  by  Axis 
nationals  and  their  vessels  interned  or  stop- 
ping in  United  States  harbors. 

Congress  passed  the  Important  National 
Defense  Act  relating  chiefly  to  the  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard.  Including  within  its  scope 
provisions  intended  to  clarify  and  regulate 
the  Involved  contract  procedure  for  procure- 
ment of  naval  material.  Cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee  contracts  were  adopted  and  priority  for 
Army  and  Navy  contracts  established. 

JULY  1940 

On  July  2.  1940.  Congress  had  passed  and 
the  President  signed  a  national  defense  act 
which  In  providing  for  the  Army,  lifted  all 
existing  limitations  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  flying  cadets  In  the  Air  Corps  and 
number  of  planes  to  be  procured  for  the 
year  1941.  Legal  authority  to  control  exports 
from  the  United  States  of  munitions,  ma- 
terials, and  machinery  essential  to  national 
defense  was  given  to  the  President  In  this 
act. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  July  10  the 
President  stated  the  Immediate  objectives 
of  the  new  defense  prcgram  were:  To  build  a 
Navy  equal  to  any  possible  combination  of 
hostile  forces:  to  equip  a  land  force  of 
1.200,000  men:  to  procure  reserve  stocks  of 
tanks,  guns,  artillery,  and  ammunition  for  a 
total  mobilization  of  2.000.000  men;  to  pro- 
vide manufacturing  facilities  to  produce  the 
needed  items  for  the  Army  and  Navy;  procure 
an  additional  15,000  planes  for  the  Army  and 
4.000  for  the  Navy.  Congress  promptly  passed, 
and  the  President  approved,  on  September  9. 
a  national  defense  appropriation  of  $5,151.- 
486.892  to  carry  out  this  program. 

The  President  prohibited  sale  of  aviation 
gasoline  for  export  outside  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, except  for  American  aviation  com- 
panies operating  outside  the  hemispheie. 

'  AUGUST    194  0 

1        Congress  passed  and  the  President  signed 
the  bill  appropriating  $25,000,000  to  expedite 

\    expansion    of    Tennessee    Valley    Authority 
power  production  for  national  defense 

The   Secretary   of   War  ordered   the   Army 
ordnance  arsenals  to  work  a  three-shift.  6- 
day  week  to  boost  production  65  percent. 
Canada  and   the   United   States  organized 

I    the  Joint  Canada  -United  States  Defense  Com- 

I    mission  to  plan  for  closer  coordination  cf  the 
defense  of  the  two  countries. 

SEPTEMBER  1940 

More  than  80,000  persons  were  enrolled 
for  defense  labor  training  under  sponsorship 
of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Council 
and  the  Office  of  Education. 


United  States  plane  production  capacity 
which  was  6.000  annually  when  the  war  be- 
gan in  Europe  in  September  1939.  had  more 
than  doubled,  reaching  a  new  production 
capacity  of  13.000  to  14,000  planes  a  year. 

After  legislation  had  been  enacted  by  Con- 
gress providing  for  their  mobilization,  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve 
Officers  of  the  United  States  were  called  up 
for  a  year  of  active  training  beginning  Sep- 
tember 15, 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  signed 
an  aereement  to  exchange  50  over-age  United 
States  destroyers  for  99-year  leases  of  sites 
fcr  naval  and  air  bases  in  British  colonial 
possessions  in  the  We=tem  Hemisphere 

Congress  passed  and  the  President  signed 
Ih?  Selective  Service  and  Training  Act.  pro- 
viding that  all  citizens  between  21  and  35. 
Inclusive,  and  aliens  of  the  same  ages  who 
had  declared  intention  of  becoming  citizens, 
must  register  October  16;  16.400.000  men 
were  registered  The  Regule.r  Army,  then 
352  158  thoroughly  trained  officers  and  men. 
btcame  the  nucleus  of  the  great  new  draft 
Army. 

OCTOEER    194  0 

The  Treasury  Department  froze  $100,000,000 
of  Rumanfan  funds  in  the  United  States. 
Fiior  to  this,  the  funds  of  nine  other  oc- 
cupied nations  in  Europe  had  been  frozen, 
ra'mely:  Denmark,  Norway,  the  Netherlands. 
Belelum.  Luxemburg.  France.  Latvia.  Ef- 
tonia,  and  Lithuania.  We  thus  provided  a 
safeguard  against  the  certain  manipulation 
cf  t^e3e  funds  by  the  Axis  Nations. 

Under  Secretary  of  War  Patterson  author- 
ized 17  airplane  factories  to  go  on  a  24-hour 

tlav 

Congress  passed  and  the  President  signed 
legislation  requiring  foreign  controlled  or- 
ganizations and  groups  advocating  the  over- 
throw cf  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  to  register  with  the  Justice 
Department  and  providing  severe  penalties 
for  failure  to  comply.  This  act  supplemented 
an  earlier  statute  requiring  foreign  agents  to 
register  with  the  State  Department. 

An  act  stispendlng  the  8-hour  law  for  work 
on  maritime  contracts  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 

Congress  passed  legislation  to  e?:pedlte 
housing  in  areas  where  acute  shortages  de- 
veloped which  would  hinder  the  defense 
effort. 

The  Coordinator  of  Small  Business  Activ- 
Itlf's  was  created  by  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  a  more  equitable  adjustment  be- 
tween the  large  defense  Industries  and  the 
smaller  plants  with  respect  to  allocation  of 
contracts  and  materials. 

The  President  established  an  embargo  on 
American  iron  and  steel  scrap:  preventing 
shipmem  to  nations  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  with  the  exception  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  United  States  and  Bolivia  entered  Into 
an  agreement  whereby  18,0C0  tons  of  tin 
annually  would  be  purchased  by  the  United 
States  for  the  ensuing  5  years. 

DECEMBER   194  0 

Bv  Executive  order  the  President  suspended 
the's-hcur  law  as  to  peryons  employed  hy  the 
Government  in  the  construction  of  certain 
Army  and  Navy  bases  in  British  possessioiis 
In  the  Atlantic  area. 

JANUARY    1941 

The  President  issued  an  Executive  order 
establishing  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement in  the  Office  for  Emergency  Manage- 
ment to  increase,  accelerate,  and  regulate  the 
production  and  supply  of  materials,  articles, 
and  equipment,  and  the  provision  of  emer- 
gency plant  facilities  required  for  national 
defense;  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
several  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment concerned  therein     The  v.*nl!y  irr- 


portart  work  of  th1«  Aeency  was  transferred 
T-  *'f  '.v.:  r-  ,-',::••:  •  Board  under  Donald 
M  -N'.-  :.  by  K\.-.  ,.'■..■  irder  of  January  24. 
1942 

The  Presldp'it  uu:h  ir,.'pc1  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  N.'.v  'f'.^-,M'  Vt\:v...r\  1,  Into 
three  fleets — Ua  AUautic,  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Asiatic,  each  under  a  commander  in 
chief  This  effectively  provided  for  a  more 
complete  and  logical  coverage  of  the  danger 
zones  with  respect  to  our  established  lines  of 
communications  and  our  vital  shipping  lanes. 

Congress  passed  the  $909,000,000  Naval  Ex- 
pansion Bill  providing  for  Increasing  ship- 
building, ordnance,  and  manufacturing  facil- 
ities for  the  Navy  and  construction  of  not 
more  than  400  small  craft  for  patrol  and  local 
defense  duties. 

FEBRUARY     194  1 

The  Office  of  Education  reported  that  1.000,- 
000  persons  would  have  received  defense 
training  and  2.000.000  others  closely  allied 
training  by  June  30,  1941 

Congress  appropriated  $313,500,000  for  con- 
struction of  emergency  cargo  ships. 

The  Office  of  Production  Management  Issued 
the  first  industry-wide,  mandatory  priority 
regulation  whereby  aluminum  producers  and 
machine  tool  producers  were  put  on  a  manda- 
tory priority  status. 

MARCH    1941 

Congress  passed  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and 
the  President  approved  an  initial  list  of 
weapons  to  be  sent  Great  Britain  and  Greece. 
The  act  tmixiwered  the  President.  In  the 
interest  of  national  defense,  to  manufacture 
or  proctu-e  defense  articles — to  the  extent  of 
funds  provded  by  Congress  for  the  govern- 
ment of  any  country  whose  defense  he  deemed 
vital  to  our  defense,  and  to  sell  the.se  articles, 
repair  equipment,  communicate  Information 
to  these  countries,  and  release  designated 
items  for  export. 

The  Federal  Security  Administration  or- 
dered a  1-month  drive  to  register  the  Nation's 
potential  defense  workers  In  State  Employ- 
ment Offices  as  a  reserve  against  sudden  de- 
mands upon  the  labor  market  from  defense 
industries 

The  President  created  an  11-member  Na- 
tional Defense  Mediation  Board  to  aid  in  the 
settlement  of  labor  disputes  threatening  to 
burden  or  obstruct  national  defense. 

The  Office  of  Production  Management  an- 
nounced that  authorized  and  proposed  ex- 
penditures for  defense  now  totaled  $39,177.- 
800,000. 

APRIL   1941 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  was  cre- 
ated in  the  Office  fcr  Emergency  Manage- 
ment to  prevent  price  spiralling.  Inflation, 
speculation,  accumulation,  profiteering  and 
other  disruptive  practices  resulting  from  ab- 
normal markets  and  tr  provide  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  residue  of  goods  after  defeiite 
needs  were  satisfied. 

Congress  passed  a  Joint  Resolution  pro- 
viding that  the  United  States  would  not 
recognize  any  transfer,  and  would  not  ac- 
quiesce in  any  attempt  to  Uansfer,  any 
geographical  region  of  this  hemisphere  from 
one  non-American  power  to  another  non- 
American  power. 

Congress  passed  the  $7,000,000,000  Defense 
Aid  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  which 
implemented  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  started 
the  flow  of  necessary  goods  and  materials  to 
Great  Britain  and  other  nations  whose  de- 
fense was  held  to  be  vital  to  that  cf  the 
United  States. 

Congress  passed  legislation  Increasing  the 
enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy  to  232,000  men, 
and  in  an  emergency  to  300,000. 


program  was  inaugu- 
ury  Department.    To  date 


total  sales  of  bonds  has  read  *     *    .'  938,000 
With  a  maturity  value  of  $10.07o.4i»9,000. 

The  Prerldent  created  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  to  provide  for  necessary  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  governments  on  meas- 
ures for  protection  of  the  civilian  populaUon 
in  emeigency  periods 

The  President  proclaimed  July  1  as  Selective 
Service  Registration  Day  for  all  men  who  had 
become  21  since  the  first  draft  registration  of 
October  16.  1940:  752.170  men  were  registered. 

The  President  proclaimed  an  unlimited  na- 
tional emergency  and  asked  all  citizens  to 
place  the  Nation's  need  first  In  mind  and 
action  to  the  end  "that  we  may  mobilize  and 
ha'.*e  ready  for  Instant  defensive  use  all  of  the 
physical  powers  •  •  •  all  of  the  maler'al 
resources  of  this  Nation."  (S  Doc.  64.  77th 
Cong..  1st  sess  ) 

The  Priorities  Act  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  provided  for  priority 
on  deliveries  of  material  to  governments 
whose  defense  the  President  deems  vital  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  In  addition 
priority  may  be  applied  to  contrnrts  or  orders 
as  well  as  subcontracts  and  suborders  deemed 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  promote  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

Congress  passed  one  of  the  largest  naval 
appropriation  acts  cf  American  peacetime 
history,   $3,400  OOt. 000, 

The  President  placed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  charge  of  the  OfScc  of  Agricultural 
Defense  Relations  to  plan  and  advise  with 
respect  to  the  Nation's  farmers  in  the  over-all 
defense  program. 

JUNX    1941 

The  President  reported  $75,202,426  of  war 
materials  had  been  transferred  to  the  democ- 
racies since  enactment  of  the  Lend-Lea.se 
Act.  and  $4,277,412,879  had  been  allocated  of 
the  $7,000,000,000  provided  by  Congress  for 
that  purpose. 

The  President  froze  all  a.ssets  of  Germany 
and  Italy  as  well  as  of  14  other  European  na- 
tions controlled  by  or  on  good  trading  terms 
with  the  Axis,  thus  preventing  credits  being 
used  by  the  Axis  to  purchase  needed  suppllee 
in  the  United  SUtes 

The  President  signed  regulations  ordering 
a  census  of  all  foreign-owned  property  in 
the  United  States. 

Acting  upon  well  documented  and  estab- 
lished information  concerning  Nazi  and  Faclst 
espionage  activities  in  this  country,  the 
United  States  Government  requested  Ger- 
manv  to  close  its  24  consulates,  the  German 
Library  of  Information,  as  well  as  various 
offices  of  the  German  Railway  and  Tourist 
Agencies,  and  the  Trans-Ocean  News  Service, 
all  German  nationals  connected  with  these 
agencies  to  leave  American  territory.  Later 
In  the  month  the  President  requested  the 
Italian  Embassy  to  close  all  Italian  consular 
offices  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  other 
agencies  connected  with  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. 

Congress  passed  legislation  giving  the  Pres- 
ident power  to  control  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  all  aliens  anr  authorizing  him  to 
refuse  visas  to  any  alien  whose  admission  to 
the  United  States  would  "endanger  public 
safety  This  was  an  important  counter- 
espionage measure 

The  President  instructed  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  induct  900.000  men  into  the  Army 
between  July  1.  1941.  and  June  30,  1942  On 
June  26  the  United  States  Army  numbered 
1.441500  officers  and  men.  an  increase  of 
1.089.342  men  over  the  9-month  period  Fince 
the  first  date  of  registration 

The  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  De- 
velopment was  created  in  the  Office  for  Emer- 
gency Management  for  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing adequate  research  on  scientific  and  med- 
ical problems  relating  to  national  defense 

Legislation  was  passed  by  Con'  -  r-i- 
powerlng   the  President   to  acqui...    f.r    :;  - 
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Unlte<l  States  title  to  or  UM  of 
foreign   merchant   veaaels    lying 
waters  within  the  }ufisdictlon  of 
States.     A   few  days  later,   under 
of  this  act.  the  President  t'ook  lltl 
waaton  of  6  Danish  ships 

The  President  said  the  Unlled  States 
would  give  all  aid  to  Russia  agtinst  Ger- 
many By  A.igust  1942  Rus.,la  ^as  receiv- 
ing 35  percent  of  all  lend-le;ise  exports 

The  Conunittee  on  Fair  Employinent  Prac- 
tice was  created  to  see  that  there  las  no  dis- 
crimination against  defense  workers  cr  Gov- 
ernment employees  because  creed,  or 
nai.onal  origin  This  was  step  in 
unifying  the  Nation  behind  the  deifufe  effort. 

JCLT    1»4  1 

The  United  States  endorsed  Ur\! 
posal    that   any    American    nat: 
m  a  defensive  war  against  a  no; 
power  be  treated  as  a  nonbelllger^ 
sister  republics.     All  American  n 
adhered  to  this  policy 

Petrcleum  Coordinator  Ickes  I 
program  to  conserve  gasoline. 

United  States  forces  arrived  In 
supplem'nt  and  eventually  rep; 
forces  there— to  guarantee  defe 
hemisphere  from  the  growing 
sudden  attack 

The    Maritime    Ccmimisslon    sa 
panded   merchant-ship  program 
vide  566  new  ships  completed  anc 
by  th.'  end  of  1943 

The  Shlpbuildina;  Stabilization 
rep.irted  that  workers  of  the  Grent 
had  accepted  the  first  proposal  f 
wage  stabilization. 

The  President  lisued  a  proclama? 
listing  more  than  1,800  persons  a 
concerns  In  Latin  America  as  o 
■gents  of  Germany  or  Italy, 
first  of  many  fiich  lists  in  counter 
age  in  South  and  Central  Angelica 

J'ipanfse  credits  were  frozen  In 
for  the  Japan'^se  military  occupat 
china,  which  threatened  our  suppl ; 
and  tin. 

One  year  after  the  defense  housl 
was  begun  on  July  7,  1940.  ever  10 
had  been  allocated.  71  371  had  I 
under  contract  and  20  865  had  bt 
workers  in  defense  areas. 

The  President  placed  the  Arm; 
of   the   Philippine   Commonweali 
command  of  the  armed  forces  of 
S:ates   for    the   duration   of    the 
Douglas  Mac  Arthur  who  ha  : 
the   Ccmmon wealth   of   the    ;     . 
given   the   title  of   Commaudii.g 
the  United  States  Army   Forces 
East 

The  Economic  Defense  Board 
Itshed  to  be  ciincerned  with  the 
international  economic  activities 
defen-se  exports,  imports,  and  the 
of  Vital  mdten.ils  and  ccmmodit 
eign  countries. 

AfcCST    194  1 

The  United  States  extended 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Unlo 
1942 

The  OfBce  of  Production 
all  *l.k  supplies  effective  as  of  mi 
ust  2  in  the  interest  of  the  vital 
Army  and  Navy  expansion 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  was 
over  liist&llment  buying  to  aid  in 
Inflation  and  pr:ce  spiralling. 

Steel  was  placed  under  full 

The   presidents  of   the  four 
organizations  were  named  to  a 
agriculture    v        .•ion   lor  dete 
wi'h  the  G    .  ;it  on  estafclu^ 
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Minister 
t;c  Charter 
liicned  the 


broad  principles  and  a;ms  governirg  and 
guiding  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
with  respect  to  Nazi  tyranny  and  threatened 
world  conquest 

Under  the  stress  of  shipping  dangers  Im- 
posed by  Nazi  Atlantic  warfare,  the  United 
States  began  to  ferry  planes  for  the  British 
to  Africa. 

United  States  Air  Corps  officials  made  a 
tour  of  Africa,  the  Near  East  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Atlantic  war  fronts  to  trake  it 
possible  for  "Air  corps  and  allied  military  and 
industiial  organizations  to  plan  efficiently 
and  intelligently  for  the  future. ' 

SEPTEMDta   194  1 

The  President  authorized  extension  of 
lend-lease  aid  to  Poland. 

TNT  production  began  at  the  $48,000  000 
Kankakee  Ordnanre  Works.  Joliet.  Ill .  largest 
high  explosives  plant  in  the  United  States. 

Fourteen  merchant  ships  were  launched  on 
Liberty  Fleet  Day 

After  the  United  States  destroyer  Greer 
was  fired  upon  September  4,  the  President 
announced  that  from  that  time  on  If  German 
or  Italian  ves&als  of  war  entered  the  waters, 
the  protection  of  which  was  necessary  to 
American  defense,  they  would  do  so  at  their 
own  rlsJc 

OCTOBER  1941 

The  War  Department  announced  that  the 
current  54-group  combat  program  of  the 
Air  Forces  would  be  expanded  tc  provide  an 
eventual  total  of  84  combat  groups — mere 
than  400  000  flying  cadets.  Long-range 
bombers  were  ready  for  production  on  a  large 
scale. 

All  nonessential  construction  projects  re- 
quiring appreciable  quantities  of  critical  ma- 
terials were  prohibited  by  the  Supply.  Priori- 
ties and  Allocations  Beard. 

Congress  passed  the  act  empowering  the 
President  to  requl.sition  property  required  for 
the  defen^e  cf  the  United  States  where  other 
means  of  securing  It  had  failed 

Congress  appropriated  $6,000.000  000  addi- 
tional for  lend-lease  purposes. 

The-  U.  S.  destroyers  Kearney  and  Reuben 
James  were  torpedoed  neair  Iceland  with  loss 
of  life. 

NOVEMBEH    194  1 

A  nav.il  operating  base  was  established  In 
Iceland. 

Congress  completed  action  on  revision  to 
three  key  sections  cf  the  Neutrality  Act  per- 
mitting arming  cf  United  States  merchant 
ships  in  view  of  the  sinking  of  the  Robin 
Moore  (May  21).  S'eel  Seafarer  (September  7), 
and  the  Lehigh,  (Cictcber  19).  as  well  as  many 
United  States  owned  vessels  cf  Panamanian 
registry 

Coast  Guard  jjersonnel  and  ships  were 
transferred  to  the  Navy. 

The  United  States-Canada  Joint  Produc- 
tion Committee  was  formed  to  coordinate 
the  production  facilities  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

A  lend-lease  agreement  was  signed  with 
Iceland. 

The  President  delegated  property  requisi- 
tion power  tc  the  Oflce  of  Production  Man- 
agement m  the  Interest  of  securing  Imme- 
diate  action  on  delayed  defense   projects. 

United  States  soldiers  were  sent  to  Dutch 
Guiana  to  protect  bauxite  mines  from  the 
threat  of  sabctrce. 

Lend-lease  aid  was  extended  to  Turkey. 

Lend-lease  aid  was  extended  to  Russia  to 
the  extent  of  $1.(KX).000  000. 

Congress  passed  legislation  providing  125.- 
CtXi.OCO  for  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  roads  and  bridges  necessary  to  the 
strategic  network  of  highways. 

The  President  established  a  naval  defen- 
sive sea  area  around  the  Lcs  Angeles-Long 
Beach  Harbor  after  information  had  been 
received  of  extensive  espionage  activities 
there. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  15).  1942 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  Our  Hidden  Strength,  which  was 
published  in  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Di5patch.  The  editorial  has  to  do  with 
the  service  of  great  Americans  during 
the  emergency  with  particular  reference 
to  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch  who  is  a  native 
of  South  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OtJR    HIDDEN    STRENGTH 

Has  America  a  secret  weapon?  The  Ncrden 
bombslght  qualifies  as  such,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  term,  but  hasn't  this  country 
another  element  of  hidden  strength  in  the 
forthright  and  unselfish  public  service  being 
rendered  in  this  crisis  by  men  cf  vision  and 
independence  who  have  left  their  tasks  in 
private  Indtistry  or  In  great  centers  cf  learn- 
ing, or  In  other  fields,  to  contribute  their 
talents  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war? 

Take  Bernard  Baruch.  who  has  been  spend- 
ing his  own  money  for  years,  and  giving  an 
almost  unlimited  amount  of  his  time,  in  a 
quiet  way  to  equipping  this  Nation  for  war. 
Mr.  Baruch  has  maintained  a  sort  of  private 
research  bureau  for  the  Investigation  of  Im- 
portant problems  relating  to  the  war  effort. 
and  has  put  this  bureau  at  the  service  of  any 
cause  which  seemed  to  him  sufficiently  Im- 
portant. 

His  two  ab'.e  collalwrators  on  the  rubber 
survey.  Presidents  Conant,  of  Harvard,  and 
Ccmpton.  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  are  men  of  the  same  public- 
spirited  cast  of  mind.  They  worked  with  Mr. 
Baruch  In  getting  the  facts  on  rubber  for 
the  country,  when  those  facts  were  essential 
to  eJfcctive  prosecution  of  the  war. 
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I    IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  15\  1942 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
j  in  the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  in 
I   the  Nation  of  October  17.  1942,  entitled 

"Caught  in  the  Networks." 
'       Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
*  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Plans  for  a  national  radio  series  under  the 

sponsorship  of  the  Cooperative  League  have 

been  disrupted  by  the  refusal  of  the  National 

;    Broadcasting  Co.  and   the  Columbia   Broad- 

1   casting  System  to  sell  time  lor  this  purpose. 
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The  series  was  to  take  the  form  of  13  dramati- 
eations  of  cooperative  history  followed  by  an 
appeal  to  listeners  to  write  for  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining how  to  Join  an  existing  coopei-ative 
society  or  form  a  new  one. 

While  asn^et  np  that  these  progrr.ms  were 
unacceptable,  the  two  networks  failed  to  agree 
on  reasons.  National  Broadcasting  Co  ■.«  ex- 
planation was  that  the  Cooperative  League's 
advertising  campaign  was  designed  to  pro- 
mote new  memberships  and  thus  contravened 
the  company's  "very  long-established  regu- 
lation" barring  the  sale  of  time  to  anyone 
for  this  purpose.  Columbia  based  Its  refusal 
on  the  code  of  the  Natlcnal  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  which  prohibits  the  sale  of 
time  for  programs  devoted  to  "public  con- 
troversial issues"  In  its  view,  the  programs 
c^ered  by  the  leacue  were  barred  by  this 
clause  since  they  'were  designed  to  promote 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  present  system 
of  marketing  and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services,  whereby  cooperative  associations 
would  largely  supplant  retail  stores  and  other 
common  distribution  establishments." 

Columbia  specifically  stated  that  It  would 
be  Willing  to  accept  a  program  sponsored  by 
a  cooperative  store  so  long  as  It  advertised 
goods  offered  for  saie.  But  apparently  If 
such  program  went  beyond  the  merits  of  co- 
cpcrative  branded  goods  and  talked  of  the 
cooperative  idea  or  of  cooperative  methocs 
end  organization,  it  would  be  Uboo.  Yet 
xinle.ss  such  matters  can  be  mentioned,  the 
cooperative  movement  is  severely  handi- 
capped in  attracting  new  members  and  in 
encouraging  consumers  to  form  cooperative 
societies  In  new  localities. 

We  do  not  dispute  the  merits  of  Colianbia  s 
policy,  which  Is  founded  on  the  reasonable 
premise  "that  the  ability  to  buy  time  should 
not  determine  the  extent  to  which  a  par- 
ticular Bide  of  a  public  controversial  Issue 
should  be  broadcast"  But  we  do  question 
the  assumption  that  consumer  s  cooperation 
Is  an  Issue  of  this  kind  Who.  we  would  like 
to  know,  has  ever  challenged  on  political, 
economic,  or  moral  grounds  the  right  of 
consumers  to  go  Into  business  for  them- 
selves? Who  has  challenged  their  right  to 
govern  such  a  bt.siness  on  the  democratic 
principle  of  one  member,  one  vote,  their 
right  to  buy  goods  from  such  a  business  on 
a  cash  basis,  their  right  to  divide  up  the 
profits  among  themselves  In  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  their  purchases? 

Perhaps  the  broadcasting  companies  are 
not  aware  that  the  economic  basis  of  con- 
sumers' cooperation  Is  so  simple  and  so  un- 
assailable. Perhaps  they  do  not  know  the 
extent  of  the  movement  or  the  fact  that  it 
has  many  friends  and  no  public  enemies. 
Columbia  might  have  learned  this  from  Its 
experience  in  giving  free  time  to  the  co- 
operative movement.  In  accordance  with 
Its  policy  It  would  have  had  to  allot  equal 
time  to  any  responsible  person  or  group  that 
wished  to  state  an  opposing  view.  but.  It 
admits,  no  unfavorable  reactions  or  com- 
plaints have  ever  been  evoked  by  broadcasts 
on  consumer  cooperation.  A  strange  kind 
cf  controversy. 

This  Is  not  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
consumers'  cooperation  has  no  enemies  at 
all.  It  has  plenty— many  of  them  clients  of 
the  radio  networks— who  will  be  delighted 
at  any  interference  with  Its  plans  for  ex- 
pansion. These  enemies,  however,  have 
never  challenged  the  movement  openly,  ncr 
could  they  do  so  without  attacking  their 
own  cherished  faith  In  private  enterprise. 
6o  they  have  always  resorted  to  undercover 
methods — attempts  to  divert  supplies  from 
cooperative  organizations,  whispering  cam- 
paigns, and  so  on.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
there  must  be  two  parties  to  an  assault  and 
battery  does  not  make  that  crime  a  public 
controversial  issue  unless  the  assailant  Is  pre- 
pared to  come  out  and  (itfend  his  action  as 
In  the  public  interest. 


We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Coopera- 
tive League  is  thoroughly  Justified  In  appeal- 
ing to  Congress,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  and  other  Government 
agencies  for  a  searching  inquiry  into  the 
reasons  whv  Its  programs  have  been  refused 
the  air.  We  wish  It  luck  in  this  new  battle 
with  monopoly. 
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F-XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HUN,  EARLC.  MICHL'^ER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20, 1942 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  m5'  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address 
which  was  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  before 
the  Michigan  State  convention  at  De- 
troit. Mich..  September  25,  1942: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
fellow  Republicans,  it  is  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  to  come  to  this  great  State  of 
Michigan  and  attend  this  large  and  enthusi- 
astic convention  of  Republicans.  It  is  In- 
spiring because  there  Is  everywhere  the  spirit 
of  victory;  the  spirit  of  a  strong  and  aggres- 
sive Republican  Party,  which  is  called  upcn 
to  render  great  service  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  In  the  coming  years. 

There  Is  no  defeatism  among  Republicans. 
From  every  State  come  encouraging  reports. 
Men  and  women  of  every  party  are  enlisting 
under  our  banner  because  tliey  see  In  cur 
party  a  strong  bulwark  for  defense  of  the 
freedom  of  the  people.  Humbly  we  accept 
that  support:  we  welcome  into  our  ranks 
all  who  love  our  country,  and  to  all  we 
pledge  our  resolute  determination  to  defend 
America  from  all  foes,  whether  they  live  out- 
side or  within  the  limits  of  our  country. 

The  mission  of  the  Republican  Party  Is 
perfectly  clear.  We  will  give  every  ounce  cf 
support  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  Our 
freedom,  our  way  of  life,  our  security  for 
the  future  have  been  challenged  by  a  brutal, 
ruthless  foe  who  recognizes  no  Jttstice.  who 
considers  nothing  but  his  own  desires,  his 
own  power,  and  his  own  glorification.  We.  as 
a  united  people,  have  now  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge cf  the  dictators.  We  are  In  this  war 
until  victory — our  victory— is  so  conclusive, 
so  decisive,  so  final  and  complete  that  these 
International  gangsters,  with  their  brutal, 
bloody  doctrines,  are  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  we  shall,  with  our  Allies, 
dictate  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

If  civilization  is  to  be  saved,  if  the  world 
is  to  progress  to  a  higher,  better  understand- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  life,  we  must  free  man- 
kind from  these  recurring  wars  which  deci- 
mate every  generation,  which  destroy  the 
finest  works  of  man.  which  terrorize  and  im- 
poverish all  the  peoples  in  the  world. 

While  we  Republicans  make  the  winning 
of  the  war  our  first  and  supreme  objective 
we  will  not  neglect  the  domestic  problems 
which  so  largely  determine  how  we  in  Amer- 
ica .'•hall  l.ve 

Before  touching  more  In  detail  on  the 
problemb  which  confront  us,  I  want  to  say  a 
word  about  the  splendid  delegation  of  Re- 
publican representatives  Micliigan  has  sent 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivea 

The  Michigan  Republican  delegation  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  conspicu- 


ous for  courage,  talent,  and  capacity.  They 
are  a  grand  group  of  patriotic,  able  Ameri- 
cans who  have,  on  every  possible  occasion, 
translated  their  love  for  their  country  and 
their  fidelity  to  their  constituents  Into  legis- 
lative action 

I  hope  there  will  be  a  heavy  vote  tvimed 
out  at  the  polls  liext  November  In  Michigan, 
and  In  every  other  State  In  the  Union.  Our 
boys  are  on  the  fighting  fronts  of  the  world 
Btrugcling  to  protect  and  perpetuate  our 
American  kind  of  government  That  is  trvn 
constitutional  government  It  Is  government 
of.  by.  and  for  the  people— government  by 
co.nsent  of  the  governed  But  we  can  have 
government  of.  by  and  for  the  people  onlv 
If  they  will  exercise  their  priceless  privilege 
of  voting.  We  can  have  government  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed  only  If  the  governed 
will  choose  those  who  shall  govern  them. 

If  the  people  want  to  make  certain  that 
there  Is  an  adequate  check  en  the  war  effort, 
and  upcn  the  extraordinary-  powers  granted 
the  bureaucracy,  they  can  do  so  by  going  to 
the  polls  next  November  3  and  electing  more 
Republicans  to  be  a  stronger,  cooperative 
opposition.  Many  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  the  world  have  declared,  time  and  again, 
that  In  war  and  other  great  emergencies  all 
governments  need  more,  not  le-ss.  care,  scru- 
tiny, and  sugge.-tlon  as  to  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  Any  government,  cr  any  bu- 
reaucracy, free  from  constructive  criticism, 
able  to  hide  its  acts  frcm  scrutiny,  appraisal, 
evaluation,  and  cooperative  suggestion  Is  cer- 
tain to  make  grave  mistakes.  It  Is  human 
and  natural  for  men— unless  they  are  strcng 
and  very  courageous — to  prefer  to  hide  their 
mistakes  and  weaknesses  rather  than  to 
expose  them  and  remedy  them.  Uncovering, 
exposing,  and  moving  to  remedy  what  might 
be  grave  or  fatal  mistakes  is  the  business 
of  a  cooperative  opposition.  The  remark- 
able work  which  has  been  done  and 
which  is  being  done  by  your  own  Representa- 
tive, Albert  J.  Encel.  concerning  waste.  In- 
efficiency, and  mlirmanagement  in  the  war 
effort  Is  a  case  In  point. 

The  Issues  of  this  war  are  nonpartisan. 
The  sons  of  fathers  and  mothers  of  every 
race,  creed,  and  political  affiliation  are  In  the 
fighting  lines  beyond  the  seven  seas.  The 
men  who  are  battling  In  the  air,  on  the  seas, 
under  the  waves,  and  on  the  land  to  preserve 
cur  American  governmental,  economic,  and 
frTcial  system  are  men  of  every  class,  section, 
and  race  In  this  great  Nation  of  curs. 

The  problems  of  the  common  defense,  the 
common  freedom,  the  common  security,  and 
th?  common  prosperity  are  nonpartisan  prcb- 
lems.  and  must  be  solved  In  a  nonpartisan 
way  But  In  order  to  get  thrn  so  solved  we 
must  continue  to  carry  out  the  processes  of 
fr.-e  constitutional  government  by  having 
elections,  and  by  afTording  the  people  their 
chance  to  say  who  shall  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  guiding  ana  wntchlng  the 
war  effort  In  the  Congress  which  Is  their 
special  instrument  of  control  over  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  have  been  weaknesses  and  failures 
in  our  war  effort.  The  American  pecple  have 
always  been  entirely  willing  to  make  what- 
ever sacrifices  must  be  made,  to  endure  what- 
ever privation  5  must  be  endured;  to  make 
every  contribution  which  rau.'^t  be  made  to 
win  this  war  in  the  quickest  conclusive  way. 
We  all  want  to  end  this  war  decisively  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  to  keep  to  the  mini- 
mum the  numbers  of  killed  and  Injtued. 

This  Is  the  common  task  which  confronts 
ell  American  men.  women,  and  children. 
There  are  no  sectional,  class,  or  partisan 
lines  In  the  common  defense.  And  let  me 
observe  In  passing,  that  th  great  purge  has 
failed.  Political  slande/  am!  character  assas- 
sination have  been  strikingly  rebuked  by  the 
American  people.  They  hi-ve  signified  they 
want  their  campaign  kept  en  a  high,  patri- 
otic plane  of  the  countrys  walfare.  They 
have  shown  they  will  not  be  fooled  by  eflorta 
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.n   la   meeting   Inl  a   historic 
-  cf  this  war  w;ll  decide  the 
,n     Wc  must  laki-  no  chancf^s 
Thut  Is  »hy  every    rffort  is  50 
important;  why  It  must  be  so  clo8|ly  watched 
and  appraised 

I  said   awhile   ago   there   had 
eesaM  and  failures  in  the  war 
weaknesses   and   failures   have 
cut    by    others    as    well    as    by 
They  have  been   exposed   and 
committees   of    the   Congress,  cc 
by     Republicans    but     by     the     idr 
tion    party       W     '    •:■' m    ob.»ervi  rs 
report   of    the  >hcd   con  m 

pointed   by   the   Presiat-nt.    heade  I 
Baruch.  is  the  mokt  startUnc  st 
profound  rebuke  to  inefficiency  a 
egement  in  the  war  elTort  yet 
ccmmittee.  or  group,   invest 
rITorts    of    the    administration 
hope  that  rnbl>er  report  will  ca 
takes  and  delays  to  be  remedied 

Let  me  point  out  in  passing  th 
tion  of  a  ciXjpcrbLive  opposition 
to   inves'igat*   Hiid   point    out 
Wf  It   IS  also   the   fum 

co<':  •  ••    opposition    to    make 

and  to  assist  In  every  possible 
strucnve  cfTorts  cf  the  admiinslr 
the  Republicans  in  the  Congress 
the  Congress,  have  consistently 
b«xly  can  truthfully  deny  It.     Th^y 
tinue  to  do  that      We  are  Amer 
we  are  Republicans. 

The  Republican  Party  ha'  a 
Jectives  m  thi^;  war  effort.    We  ar 
against   everything       We   are   3g 
Ing  up  weakneti.es  faults,  failures 
tion.    We  believe  the  ta!-k  of  win 
Is   the  most    imp<jrtant  problem 
nnd  we  want  to  take  no  chance: 
the  victory      Now  what  do  we.  as 
stand  for'     I  have  pt)inted  out  o 
In  previous  speeche.*.  aiid  I  believ 
Weil  be  briefly  listed  here      They 
We   must    provide   our   own    a 
and  those  of  our  Allies  with  the  j: 
ship",    submaunes,    antiaircraft 
and  munitions  as  rapidly  as  hrnn  i 
to  enable  us  to  win  this  conflict 
We  must  sternly  put  a^ide  ev 
Interest,  consideration,  and  acti 
any  way   interferes  with   the  t 
to  win  this  war  completely,  deci: 
quickest  pcssible  lime,  with  a  1 
killed  and  injured 

We  must  make  sure  our  clvilui 
adequate  everywhere,  and  get  It 
a«>on  as  possible. 

We    must    gu.srd    against    su' 
fifth-Column  mfliirnce.s  and  sa 
our  own  count  ■,-t  both  o 

and  our  free  c>  :  aial  torm 

governmet^t 

We     must     maintain     the     s 
atruciure  of  the  Nation  to  the 
sible  extent  consistent  with  a  t 
fective    complete  war  effort 

We  must  cut   cff  every   non 
ernmental  expenditure,  nr.d  rrdl; 
defense  expenditures  to  the  ir 
Imnm.  and  do  It  immediately 

We  must  prccMre  the  most  t 
complete  cfBcienry  possible  .n 
tivuie>« 

We  must  tell  the  people  all  t 
cemins  the  progre«»  of  the  w*' 
to    tell    them    without    0    ' 
There    must    be    no   unnt 
on  the  .American  people 

We  miust  give  due  consideriition  to  all 
honest,  sincere,  ccnstructlv  acprHi.-als  and 
suggestions  concerning  both  h»  conduct  of 
the  war  and  the  civil  operation"!  of  the  Gov- 
err.ment.  regardless  of  who   ."  v  h   ap- 
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We  must  maintain  in  opernticn  our  bl- 
party  political  sysem  by  which  we  effectuate 
free  constitutlonnl  government,  guarantee 
our  Bill  of  Rights,  and  protect  our  free 
enterprise  econorry. 

Wc  n.  are  for  the  restoration  of  the 

rcgulir  ns  of  constitutional  govern- 

ment   ana   our    free   enterprise   economy    as 
soon  a.-  possible  ffter  the  war  ends. 

We  must  work  out  plans  for  cooperating 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  to  restore  law. 
Older,  and  prosperity.  We  must  be  prepared 
for  peace. 

We  all  know  the  first  requisite  of  the 
succesjiul  prosecation  of  this  war  is  high 
public  morale 

The  morale  of  ;i  people  is  ba.sed  essentially 
upon  absolute  fiith  in  the  integrity  and 
capacity  of  the  managers  of  the  war  effort. 
That  moral.?  is  i.n  unyielding,  unrelentins, 
unfearlng.  unbeatable  determination  to  win. 
To  ha'.e  such  a  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
people  there  must  be  an  absolute  conviction 
in  the  public  mmd  that  the  cause  for  which 
they  .'!re  fti^ining  ;s  Ju.st.  We  know  the  cause 
for  which  we  arc  fighting  is  Just.  There  is 
no  doubt  on  that  point.  Secondly,  the  peo- 
ple must  be  deeply  convinced  their  Govern- 
ment and  their  governors  know  what  they 
are  about  in  the  war  effort:  thirdly,  high 
morale  is  based  upon  a  clear  understanding 
on  the  part  of  tie  people  of  the  objectives 
of  their  war  administrators  and  directors; 
and  finally  such  morale  must  be  based  upon 
the  absolute  conviction  of  the  people  that 
their  war  admin  strators  and  directors  will 
see  to  it  that  neither  individuals  nor  groups 
are  permitted  tc  utilize  the  war  effort  to 
gain  power  or  proflts.  That  is  why  efficiency, 
and  efficiency  alone,  must  be  the  yardstick 
by  which  those  S''lected  to  carry  oii  the  war 
program  should  be  measured.  Their  ability 
and  capacity  to  da  the  job  must  be  the  para- 
mount consideration.  It  is  futile  to  choose 
able  men  and  wcmen  and  then  fail  to  give 
them  the  requisite  authority  and  power  to 
do  the  Job  Ability  and  capacity  must  be 
harnessed  with  the  authority  and  power  nnd 
then  those  choser.  can  be  held  responsible  for 
thH  results 

While  we  arc  fighting  this  war  we  must  be 
thinking  about  ..hat  we  will  do  with  the 
peace.  Feare  will  come  some  day.  It  must 
be  our  kind  of  peace — a  Just  and  lasting 
peace.  We  must  be  ready  for  It  because  to 
be  caught  unprepared  would  be  disastrous. 
We  mu<t  be  thinking  hew  v.e  ?.'ill  meet  our 
great  dcme^tlc  problems  which  have  been  cb- 
'•cured  by  the  war.  but  which,  aggravated  by 
it.  will  lo-2m  larpe  when  the  war  is  over  We 
must  be  thinking  how  we  cr^n  cooperate  with 
the  other  peoples  tf  the  world  for  an  enduring 
pe.ice  of  law  and  order.  And  we  must  be 
considering  a  return,  after  the  war.  of  the 
control  of  the  Government  to  the  people.  The 
extraordinary  war  powers  of  the  Executive 
must,  when  peace  comes  be  returned  to  the 
Congress  That  will  require  a  larger,  mere 
effective  Republican  Influence  in  the  Govern- 
ment 

I  dn  not  hpve  to  tell  you  that  America  is 
the  hope  cf  the  civilized  world  today.  A 
free  America,  a  strong  America,  an  America 
wuh  constitutional  government  unshaken, 
with  a  free  economy  and  a  free  society,  is  the 
only  kind  of  an  America  which  can  l>e  a 
beacon  of  hope  and  progress  for  all  the  other 
peoples  cf  the  world  in  the  years  to  come 

If  America  should  go  dcwn,  the  doom  of 
civilir'atlon  wculd  be  ^^wift  and  sure  If 
America  should  go  down  everything  for  which 
America  stands,  and  for  which  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world  hope  and  pray,  would  be 
extinguished  und'?r  the  brutal,  despotic  rule 
cf  men  who  are  mad  with  lust  for  power 

We  must  we  w.ll.  keep  the  torch  cf  liberty 
aflame  m  our  own  Nation.  And  we  will  keep 
it  aflame  to  light  the  way  of  all  the  other 
peoples  cf  the  world  to  the  freedom,  the 
rw.hts.  the  privileges,  and  the  progress  which 
we  m  America  have  achieved. 


Let  us  go  forward,  then.  In  this  campaign, 
keeping  it  above  partisan  bitterness  and 
rancor.  Let  us  carry  out  the  processes  cf 
constitutional  government.  Let  us  show 
the  world  that  under  our  free  Government  we 
are  invincible. 

Let  us.  as  citizens  united  in  our  common 
love  of  our  country,  go  forward  to  win  thi.s 
war  and  to  guarantee  to  these  who  are  to 
follow  us  the  blessings  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity we  have  known. 

Let  us  prepare  the  way  for  the  ^cuth  of 
America  to  meet  the  greatest  challenge  youth 
has  ever  met  in  human  history — the  chal- 
lenge to  rebuild  a  world  along  the  lines  of 
the  best  in  our  American  way.  according  to 
the  patterns  best  suited  to  the  different  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

A  united,  free  America  will  lead  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  freedom  and  progress — to  that 
state  of  civilization  in  which  every  individual 
shall  have  his  fair  share  of  the  blessings  and 
comforts  of  life.  And  as  .America  leads  the 
world,  let  us.  as  earnest  American  citizens 
and  Republicans  lead  America  In  pairiotisra. 
In  this  crusade  for  right. 


A  Disastrous  and  Di.shi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  CHARIE.sl.  GIFFORD 

or    M.liiSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  20,  1942 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
by  Basil  Brewer,  in  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard  Times: 

A   DiSASTHOtJS    AND   DISHONEST   TAX   BiLL 

(By  Ba.sil  Brewer) 

The  Congress  is  in  the  process  of  passing 
the  most  dishonest  and  the  most  disastrous 
tax  bill  In  history. 

It  will  take  :noney  directly  from  40.00C,- 
000  people,  and  directly  or  indirectly  from 
130.000.000. 

It  is  not  understood  in  the  least  by  the 
people  who  are  to  pay  and,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, not  at  all  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  pa.ssing  it. 

It  Is.  as  Senator  La  FoLLrm:  says,  the 
'worst  tax  bill  in  history" — and  he  (La  Fol- 
LCTTE)  has  helped  to  make  it  so. 

It  levies  taxes  against  "rich"  which  they 
cannot  pay  and  against  mUlions  of  "poor"* 
which  they  cannot  pay 

It  will  make  thousands  of  people  tax 
delinquents — honest  people  who  pride  them- 
selves on  paying  their  debts. 

It  will  compel  thousands  of  working  peo- 
ple to  stop  paying  Installments  on  war 
bonds — or  default  on  their  taxes. 

It  takes  "all"  of  certain  income  today  to 
guarantee  there  will  be  no  such  income  to 
tax  tomorrow. 

It  is  a  hydra-headed  monster,  half  tax  and 
half  "reform."  which  will  dry  up  future 
revenue — by  destroying  incentive. 

It  impinges  on  initiative  and  the  freedoms 
for  which  we  fight  this  war. 

But  it  will  not  pay  for  the  war. 

For  the  bill,  drastic  and  unwise  as  It  Is, 
does  not  produce  enough  revenue  to  pay  the 
portion  of  the  war  bill  necessary  to  avoid  the 
threat  of  bankruptcy. 

In  a  country  at  war  for  existence,  the  basis 
of  this  bill  is  class  warfare  and  not  war 
revenue. 

This  tax  bill  does  not  pay  for  the  war. 

But  It  may  lose  the  war. 


VICIOUS  PERSONAL-TAX  SPIRAL 

The  proposed  bill  creates  43.000,000  Federal 
taxpayers.  28.000.000  of  whom  never  before 
have  paid  Federal  taxes. 

The  tax.  in  lower  brackets,  ranges  from  t65, 
on  an  Income  of  $1,500,  to  $860,  on  an  income 
of  $5,000  (married  man,  no  dependents — not 
including  State  Income  tax). 

Thousands  in  these  brackets  cannot  pay 
these  taxes  which  they  have  not  expected 
nor  prepared  to  pay. 

Thousands  of  others,  including  the  so- 
called  rich,  cannot  pay  except  from  income 
expected  in  1943. 

To  make  the  necessary  dent  on  the  pend- 
ing war  bill,  tax  rates  on  1943  Income  will 
have  to  be  greater  than  the  high  rates  of  the 
current  bill. 

Thu.s  rich  and  poor  face  a  vicious  spiral — 
harder  work  to  produce  more  income  to  pay 
past  ta.x,  with  ever  heavier  tax  due  on  cur- 
rent income,  with  which  the  past  tax  is  pa:d. 

Thus  each  year  the  taxpayer,  large  and 
small,  mortgages  for  the  next  year's  taxes  the 
Income  with  which  he  pays  the  tax  of  the 
year  previous. 

Ihe  Treasury  ha.";  for  years  encouraged  the 
pi-licy  of  paying  taxes  in  Installments  in  the 
ye.ir  following. 

It  now  Is  coming  home  to  roost — In  the 
pantry  of  the  poor,  in  the  pay-roll  deduction 
plan  of  the  Treasury's  bond  sales — and  in 
privation  and  prostration  of  people  at  war. 

A  stark  analogy  of  this  vicious  tax  spiral 
occurs  In  ancient  penal  torture,  the  water 
cure. 

In  the  water  cure  the  Incorrigible  prisoner 
was  placed  in  a  tank  with  water  rising. 

To  keep  from  drowning  the  prisoner  must 
pump  until  exhausted. 

The    tax    spiral    goes    the   water    cure   one 

better  ^    v.     ^ 

For  under  the  proposed  system,  the  harder 
the  taxpayer  pumps  to  get  the  money  for 
the  past  year's  tax  the  more  he  owes  for  the 
current  year. 

Ine'-itably  there  comes  a  year  when  the 
Income  will  not  pay  the  past  years  tax. 

This  vicious  tax  spiral  will  end  in  com- 
plete exhaustion  and  despair  unless  promptly 
recognized  and  remedied. 

EXCESS   PROFFTS  TAXES 

We  have  said  the  tax  bUl  is  a  dishonest  tax 

bill-  o     . 

The   public   taxpayer.  Federal   or  Slate,   is 

the  financial  support  of  the  state  in  peace  or 
war. 

He  Is  not  a  public  enemy. 

Whether  a  person  or  a  corporation,  he  Is 
entitled  to  fair  and  honest  treatment. 

He  should  not  be  lied  to. 

Nor  should  the  law  lie  to  the  public  about 
the  taxpayer. 

Legitimate  excess  profit  when  the  term 
Is  truthfully  used,  is  a  term  dating  from  the 
first  World  War. 

It  desi<?nated  the  profit  which  a  company 
earned,  beyond  its  pre-war  profit  rate— the 
profit  due  in  theory  to  war. 

In  arriving  at  the  excess  profit,  the  normal 
profit  was  deducted  from  the  profit  of  the 

war  years. 

What  remained  was  excess  properly  tax- 
able at  higher  rate  than  normal  profit. 

But  In  the  pending  bill,  and  In  the  1941 
bill,  a  trick  device  was  pulled  out  of  the  hat. 

Profit  of  corporations  and  partnerships 
was.  in  effect,  declared  to  be  that  which  was 
earned  before  Federal  taxes  were  deducted. 

Excess  profit  was  that  amount  by  which 
a  company's  income,  before  Federdl  taxes  were 
deducted,  exceeded  pre-war  years. 

Thus,  in  effect,  the  bigger  the  regular  Fed- 
eral tax  (normal  and  surtax),  the  greater  the 
excess  profit  tax. 

VndsT  this  tax  trick,  many  companies  and 
partnerships,  making  far  less  profit  than  In 
pre-war  years,  are  paying  excess  profits  taxes. 

Most  of  these  companies  are  those  never  en- 
gaged, and  not  now  engaged,  In  production  of 
war  materials. 


They  are  the  backtxane  01  the  Nations  m- 
dustrv  in  time  of  peace. 

But  even  a  lying  tax  might  be  Justified  in 
wai — if  it  produced  revenue. 

The  90-percent  so-called  excess  profits 
tax,  of  the  pending  bill,  will  not  produce 
revenue. 

For  no  corporation  can  afford  to  produce 
income  of  which  90  percent  is  taken  for 
taxes 

By  destroying  the  Incentive  to  earn,  the 
earnings  are  destroyed. 

It  is  simple  arithmetic  that  whatever  de- 
stroys corporate  earnings  in  any  form  In- 
creases the  tax  burden  of  wage  earner  and 
small  taxpayer. 

SENATE  TaiCK   215;    HOUSE   210 

It  was  not  enough  to  make  a  lying  defini- 
tion of  excess  profit  and  to  tax  accordingly. 

A  new  attack  on  business  has  crept  Into, 
and  remains  in  current  House  and  Senate 
bills.  Senate  section  215,  House  210. 

It  provides  that  if  a  corporation  buys  or 
holds  the  controlling  stock  of  another,  it  shall 
be  penalized  in  taxes. 

Such  concern  5-hall  have  deducted  from  its 
earnings  credit  for  excess  profits  purposes  6 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  stock  purchased  or 
held. 

The  effect,  of  course.  Is  to  increase  already 
heavy  taxes — and  to  prevent  purchase  or  sale 
in  many  instances. 

It  in  no  sense  produces  revenue  for  war — 
It  lends  itself  to  freezing  of  business  in  war. 

THE   $25,000  CLASS 

This  spring  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations in  Detroit  demanded  limitation 
of  income  of  individuals  to  $25,000  per  year. 
It  was  a  plank  of  class  warfare,  which  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  denounced. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  sup- 
ported the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions plank. 

But  neither  the  President  nor  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  told  the  public 
if  all  individual  income  over  $25,000  were 
confiscated  only  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  millions  of  revenue  would  be  secured. 
This  is  less  than  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
1  day  of  war. 

And  this  amount  would  be  secured  for  only 
1  tax  year. 

To    limit    anvone's    Income,    whether    to 
$25,000  or  to  $500,  soon  freezes  the  income  at 
that  figure. 
For  there  is  no  incentive  to  produce. 
A   greater  tax  burden   falls  automatically 
on  business  and  those  in  lower  brackets. 

The  $25,000  limitation  is  a  class  warfare 
phoney  and  makes  a  sucker  of  whoever  swal- 
lows it. 

This  "$25,C00  income  limit"  Is  not  In  the 
current  bill;  the  tax  rates,  however,  as 
Chairman    George    states,    amount    to    the 

same. 

A   i-<:ent  incentive 

In  a  system  of  private  enterprise,  a  demo- 
cratic system,  for  which  we  are  fighting  this 
war,  there  are  inevitable  inequalities  of 
income. 

Opportunity  means  incentive,  when  incen- 
tive  goes  opportunity  goes. 

Let  us  see  what  happens.  In  an  extreme 
illustration,  to  the  dollar  of  one  of  the  so- 
called  rich. 

Assume  this  "rich"  person  Is  controlling 
owner  of  a  corporation  which  is  in  the 
"excess  profits  class." 

The  "excess  profits"  tax  takes  90  percent, 
leaving  the  corporation  10  cents  per  $1. 

The  corporation  pays  out  the  10  cents  in 
dividends  to  the  controlling  stockholder  who 
Is  in  the  "higher  tax   brackets." 

Of  the  10  cents  paid  to  the  controlling 
stockholder,  his  personal  Federal  tax.  in  the 
highest    bracket,   may   well    run    90   percent. 

The  controlling  stockholder  then  Is  left  1 
cent  or  less  of  a  dollar  of  the  "excess  profit" 
of   the   corporation  he  controls. 


Yet  tveii  tliii.  tax  policy,  confiscatory  and 
dishonest  as  it  Is,  would  be  justifiable  If  It 
would  help  to  pay  for  and  win  the  war. 

But  it  will  and  does  have  the  opposite 
effect— it  dries  up  "excess  profits  '  as  a  source 
of  revenue. 

No  system  of  private  enterprise  can  exist 
on  incentive  c:  1  cent  per  dollar  of  profit. 

This  portion  of  corporations'  and  individ- 
uals' income  Just   fades  cut  of  the  picture. 

And  here  apnin  the  wage  earner  must  carry 
a  portion  of  the  extra  tax  load  the  "$25,000  ' 
bracket  should  be  encouraged  to  carry. 

This  Is  well  known  to  those  who  sing  the 
class-hate  songs. 

They  are  well  aware  their  attacks  on  the 
taxpayer  of  the  upper  brackets  do  not  help, 
but  throw  a  greater  b'aiden  on  the  lowcr- 
Inccn'.e  groups. 

But  their  purposes  are  political,  not  reve- 
nue for  war. 

THE  TWO   WAT^ 

Are  business  and  the  people,  rich  and  poor, 
unable  to  pay  for  the  war? 

No;  they  are  able  and  willing  to  pay- 
want  to  pay. 

They  are  will  ing  to  pay  far  more  than  the 
present  bill  asks. 

They  are  willing  to  pay  whatever  they  have 
to — and  can— to  pay  for  and  win  the  war. 

But  the  administration,  and  a  Washington 
coterie,  are  trying  to  fight  two  wars  at  the 
same  time. 

One,  the  war  for  existence  agaln.st  the  Ax*s, 
the  other  the  class  war.  the  hate  war.  which 
divided— and  divides — Amerlcp  as  It  never 
before  was  divided 

Both  wars,  of  course,  cannot  be  won. 

The  class  warfare  sets  class  against  class — 
for  political  effect. 

Its  weapon  is  propaganda — It  knows  noth- 
ing about  production  either  of  weapons  or 
revenue. 

It  understands  neither  the  "freedom" 
about  which  It  talks,  nor  private  enterprise 
In  democracy,  which  It  taxes. 

In  such  confused  and  contradictory  hands 
the  tax  pendulum  swings— 

From  confiscation  of  Income  of  business, 
which  destroys  the  Income — 

To  sudden  loading  of  tax  on  the  people 
which  they  cannot  pay. 

rOR  HIGHER,  NOT  LOWER,  TAXES 

This  is  not  an  appeal  for  lower  taxes. 

This  is  an  appeal  for  higher  taxes— for 
corporations  and  workers — for  all  the  people, 
rich  or  poor. 

For  taxes  as  high  as  the  country,  corpora- 
tions, workers,  and  all  people  can  stand — 
as  high  as  humanly  possible. 

But  it  is  a  plea  for  honesty  In  taxes. 

It  is  a  plea  for  taxes  for  revenue  only — 
not  for  politics  or  class  warfare. 

To  win  this  war  we  must  pay  for  It. 

We  cant  fight  the  class  war — and  the  Axis 
at  the  same  time. 

We  caa't  tax  business  or  people  dishonestly 
and  expect  them  to  produce  willingly. 

We  can't  confiscate  income  In  democracy 
without  confi-scating  and  destroying  these 
producers  cf  Income— Initiative  and  reward. 

IMPENDING  FINANCIAL  DISASTER 

The  Federal  debt  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  June  30,  1942,  was  seventy-two  and  one- 
half  billion. 

Apply  the  revenue  of  the  present  proposed 
bill  to  the  money  already  projected  for  war 
and  otherwise,  and  the  debt  at  June  30.  1943, 
will  stand  at  approximately  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  billion. 

No  one  can  project  the  lncrea.se  In  Federal 
debt  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1944. 

Expenditures  alreadv  planned  and  appro- 
priated stand  to  exc3Cd  by  far  the  eighty 
blllicr.  to  be  spent  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Even  with  the  increased  revenue  of  elx 
billion  the  Treasury  asks,  over  the  blU  now 
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property   and   not    deducting    : 
local  grtemment  debt,  wa»  cfttunateti  ^i  4350 
OOOOOOOOO  in   1940 

Thua  the  Federal  debt  standi  tti  be  on 
June  30.  1344.  65  to  70  f>ercenl  of  tpe  total 
national  wealth  of  IMO 

Seldom,  if  ever,  in  th- 
has. a  nation.  Urge  or 
with    such    a    debt    in    prcporiion 
wealth 

Great  Br;'a::i  m  3  year*  of  war,  h|s  spent 
for  war  •40  000  000  000 

In  3  year*  of  war  the  United  Sta 
-well  «pend   under  present  plan"   two  ]  lundred 
to  three  hundred  billion  doiliir« 

7  ••  :uj  yardsticfca  to  indicate  Whether 

or  .1  a  debt  ad   the  uiie  we  ^ce  can 

be  paid 

Nor  can  we  know  the  war  will  end  ijith  the 
Federal  fl«cal  year  of  June  30    1944 

Verily  this  is  no  time  fcnr  any  mov»  what- 
ever—  for  revenue  or  otherwise  — not  pirectcd 
solely  and  sii^ly  to  winning  the  War 
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A  TAX  n_AN   TO  nCHT  AND  WIN  TUF 

To  w.n  this  war  we  mu*t  ha\e  a 
for  revenue  only — 

A  bill  which  will  encourage  f\pry 
tlon.  bUAinras,  and  Individual  -to 
taxable  Income— not  discourage  r 

It  must  eliminate  dishcnesi  tax  la 
'phony  ■  formwlae.  which  insult  the  t. 
Intelligence  afid  his  honor  in  the  wn 

The  people  niu«t  be  told  the  tr 
what  they  have   to  pay  In  sweat  ( 


A'AR  . 

tax  bill 

I 

orpcra- 
jrtxiuce 
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('uinninn««-frDat  r,r 


Arerriran  rnmmilipe  fhr  Proleefion  of  Tmri- 
Arorriran  ('oscttk>  for  Trace  and  DcHKum.-i 


Anirriran  Sjutlml  I'niiMi , 

CotniuunijI  Party ., 

FronlMr  Kilm« 

(;a{>irn  H<x<k  of  .^merlran  FrtrntlUiiif  fir  ihr 

I.eaxiK'  ..   

Noni«r;     .  •  lie  RiT'rclli-n  of 

Open  iettrr  lu  i  rrs  tirul  houorvrlt... 


r  lirrman  rocnivun>st< 


^<>^  iV 

iTf^lf^  I'l:    I'M   I.  i>ullUlIt(e 


rri«'n<1.«i)(  the  .\br»hsm  Lincoln  Rati  tiioi  . 
Grv»i«T\i«  Vi>rk  Kiiitrn-nry  ('nnu-Tnir  mi 
Amrncan  (.'umitiittei-  lor  rrvti-ctioii  nf  Furvi^i 


Amorican  SttMlvnt  I'akia. 


New  \f«)e»>« 


Laarue  of  .Vmrru-nn  n'riter>. 


Amvru-an  roiniuittft'  f««r  I'roteciiim  t-f  Furi'lpr 


Awerirsn  I.cacur  .\riicsl  Wu  an<l  Fa!<»ni.. 


\                Y'Hilh  CongTv*' 
f                 ■      rlran  W  rWers. 
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Qrraler  .Nrw  York  Emrrseor)'  C'onkrencT  >.<o   aalWiiaMe  Rights 
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total 


Ls  and 
payer*   , 
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already  about  the  blood  and  tears)  to  wm 
this  war 

If  m  addition  to  all  other  taxes,  this  means 
a  sales  or  purcha.ie  tax.  adopt  it — 

By  whatever  name,  to  the  Treasury,  smells 
the  swef  tcr 

Increase  the  normal  and  .surtax  rates  on 
corporations,  but  make  the  excess-profits  tax 
an  honest — not  a  "phony"  one. 

Thus  the  excess- profits  tax  is  made  a  bona 
fide  regular  source  of  revenue,  not  a  device 
lo  stifle  revenue  and  focil  the  people. 

Make  the  tax  on  the  higher  personal  brack- 
ets such  as  will  leave  an  incentive  to  produce 
high  bracket  income  taxes. 

Eliminate  all  such  trirk  schemes  as  No.  215. 
In  the  current  Senate  till,  which  penalize,  m 
the  name  of  taxing,  legitimate  expansion  ef- 
forts of  corporations  or  persons. 

Tax  the  bit;  union  wa-  chests  like  any  other 
corporations  income,  relaxing  the  pressure 
these  big  cheats  are  exerting  on  a  government 
at  war 

Eliminate  the  horse  trading  In  Congress 
which  creates  such  scandals  as  the  depletion 
allowances  in  the  presdit  bill. 

Let  Senate.  Houte.  and  the  President  realize 
the  meaning  of  this  wi.r  of  survival  and  rise 
to  the  full  stature  of  the  country's  total 
crisis — in  tax  and  all  legislation. 

Finally,  make  immediate  transition  to  a 
pay-as-we-go  Federal  Hix  plan  on  all  personal 
taxes,  effective  for  the  ?ntire  year  1943. 

This  only  can  be  do:ie  by  forgiving  a  year 
of  tax  change — to  gain  a  solvent  taxpaying 
nation. 

Do  this  for  the  small  taxpayer,  to  enable 
him  to  pay  what  he  ht.s  to  pjay — and  to  save 
his  bond  subscriptions,  his  self-respect,  and 
his  morale  in  the  war. 

Do  this  for  the  large  taxpayer — to  enable 
him  to  pay  more  tax— and  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  the  Trea.'ury  to  helping  its  public 
enemy  No    1 — the  large  taxpayer. 

M.\X  tmNTX 


Do  this  because  In  no  otiier  way  can 
America  pay  for  and  hence  win  the  war. 

The  longer  the  delay  the  more  nearly  Im- 
possible Ls  the  task 

Let  us.  for  once,  face  the  facts  In  time. 


Communism  and  the   ^ 
Magazine 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  TAKNLLL  iM'JMAS 

or   NEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  20,  1942 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersoy.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  15.  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  the  Communist  affiliations  of 
the  three  controlling  editors  of  the  maga- 
zine New  Republic.  For  purposes  of 
identification,  the  New  Republic  is  the 
publication  which,  alons  with  the  Union 
for  Democratic  Action,  has  been  seckinc 
to  purge  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  exposed  this  Communist 
plot  in  May  of  this  year.  However,  since 
the  New  Republic  has  continued  its 
vicious  and  unwarranted  attacks  on  cer- 
tain Members  of  this  body.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  Communist 
affiliations  of  three  of  the  contributing 
editors  of  the  New  Republic,  namely. 
Max  Lerner.  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  E.  C. 
Lindeman. 


AsiMiciatioQ  vl  the  indivuliinl 


Autliorilv 


^ponsor. 


;  o\iel  I'nioa 

ngrrs.oinan  Vnt»  Marcantuxio 


KndorstT 


."^ivftkor.  fourth  natiotinl  nonvpniion 

.-ienrt-  oi  till-  >tH!emeiii  to  the  Prt-sident  defcriU- 
inc  the  (omnmnist  Party. 

Meinlwr,  advisury  buard , 

Sijn« 


Lettorhoad,     fourth     annual    winfrn'mv. 

Holi-l   .\nn»|»oli,-i,   Washiiiifton,   1).   C". 

.Mar.  2.  3.  I'MO. 
A  Icafltt.  Call  to  .\ction    Ainrriciin  f<m- 

cress   for    Pear*-   anil    Drmorracv,   Jan. 

n,  7,  s.  ISO'.'.  \V;»4!iPe;on.  1).  t". 
Th4»  f«tudfut  .Mtuaiioc,  lyay,  p.  aj. 
Daily  Wufkir  Mar.  5,  IMl   p.  Z 


Dnily  Worlirr   Apr.  R,  1M7.  p.  !>. 
.    ^ovi.a  Ku,s5ia  T<m1iiv,  Nuvenilir  ll.'JT 

Haily  Worker.  Mar.  H\  193S,  p.  1. 
Lett)  rhra«L  <>tt.  A.  w:v>. 
l)ail>  Worker.  July  Xi.  IH(>,  t . 


Siimei  of  petition  supfortinerirrson 

Mrmlier. .  

Sicmi.  pf  ick  oil  right  of  Com-  |  l)ail>  Worker.  Julv  Si.  nw,  i.  I.  r.  f„ 

muiiist  1  ..i>t. 

•**enef 1  Dftjlv  Worknr.  Juno  IT.  H-nr.  p.  2. 

Contest  judre i  Dailv  Worker.  .May  U,  lw;iT,  p  9. 

Signer  of  cable _. i  Daily  Workrr.  Feb.  i:i,  ItfilT.  i-.  •.'. 


VAN    WTCK   SaOOKS 


Tialtmabk  Rigbts. 
Born. 


Spnnsor,  Bridgeport.  Coan... 
f'jmn.'or .. 

....do.... 


.  Vrru  Mabtantoxio. 
,»n 


Member,  advisory  bo$rd. 


Daily  Worker,  Sopt.  13,  1«7,  p.  2. 
Program  of  thp  tx.nfertiic" ,  Fih.  12.  l'>4ft. 
L«lfrthi:»d,     fourth     niinual     mnli  rcni--'. 

Hct.'l   Annaix-lis.   Wa.-hington,    D.   C. 

Mar.  2.  :i.  I>*io 
PaniphU-t.  Prcscnling  tlif  Anurican  ttu 

dtut  I'nion.  back  itncr. 
N»w  Maiv*s.  October  1H27  p.  3. 


ronttihutineiMlitor ._ 

.Mi-niVr,  nai;una!c«>i«iril !  The  Bulletin,  sunnur  IVS^.'p  2 

Meinlier.. , Utl>rli.-nil  Oti.  :i.  pjsc. 

=*'»n^''--  !  JHjvi.t    llussia    TcKlav.    Novrmbe 

I    p-  'y. 

\  ice-presidcnt !  Letterhead.  July  7  1939. 
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Mobilization  ot  Manpower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1942 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  Select 
Committee  on  National  Defense  Migra- 
tion, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman,  is  presenting  to  this  House  to- 
day its  sixth  interim  report  on  changes 
needed  for  effective  mobilization  of  man- 
power. This  report  has  two  principal 
parts,  and  in  presenting  it  to  the  House 
I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
these  parts,  and  am  therefore  asking 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 

Before  describing  these  points  In  de- 
tail, I  want  to  say  to  the  House  that  the 
members  of  this  committee  believe  the 
moment  has  arrived  for  Congress  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  a  reorganization 
of  the  Nation's  war  program,  which  we 
hope  and  believe  will  prove  to  be  the  final 
major  reorganization  of  domestic  agen- 
cies required  during  this  war.  The  object 
of  this  proposed  reorganization  is  to  cen- 
tralize responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
all  nonmilitary  war  programs  in  the 
hands  of  one  individual  who  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  President.  We  believe 
that  if  this  organization  is  set  up  we  shall 
need  no  further  superimposition  of 
agency  upon  agency.  From  this  point 
forward  we  can  expect  instead  continu- 
ing elimination  of  jurisdictional  conflicts 
between  agencies. 

The  second  point  which  I  should  like 
to  stress  is  that  certain  steps  if  taken  im- 
mediately will  set  us  on  the  road  to  a 
solution  of  the  manpower  problem.  Just 
as  the  foundation  for  an  adequate  war 
program  is  the  centralization  of  respon- 
sibility for  an  inventory  and  a  rroeram 
for  mobilizing  our  resourci  >  ( i  man- 
power, machines  and  facilities,  so  the 
foundation  of  our  marir^wer  polirv  must 
be  the  enunciation  b>  *;■  Y'r> -r..:' i/  of 
the  principle  that  lor  tlie  ciuiation  of 
the  war  the  Nation's  manpower  and 
womanpower  is  to  be  used  where  it  is 
deemed  most  useful  for  winning  the  war. 
It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  demand 
that  a  man  "work  or  fight"  takes  on  a 
new  meaning.  SeiTice  of  one's  country 
in  the  nrmed  forces  mu.'^t  not  be  treated 
as  a  punishment  and  the  simple  "solu- 
tion" of  freezing  a  man  to  his  existing  job 
must  be  seen  as  no  solution  at  all.  If 
national  service  legislation  is  to  have  any 
meaning,  it  will  derive  from  the  prior 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive  occu- 
pational deferment  plan  and  a  schedule 
of  deferred  occupations. 

I  want  to  quote  a  few  excerpts  fiom  the 
committee's  sixth  interim  report  to  con- 
vey to  the  members  of  the  House  the 
pa.«;sages  of  that  report  which  deal  direct- 
ly with  these  questions  discussed  in  my 
foregoing  remarks. 

Today  there  Is  widespread  public  demand 
that  Congress  take  action  on  the  manpower 
problem  by  the  passage  of  national  service 
legislation.      This    committee    believes    that 
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Congress  should  assume  a  far  larger  responsi- 
bility at  this  time:  namely,  the  economic 
mobilization  of  America  for  this  war,  by  a 
realinement  of  existing  agencies  to  eliminate 
duplication  and  to  create  a  central  direction 
for  our  war  economy.  Such  a  realinement 
would  be  a  recognition  that  we  are  equipped 
with  the  general  forms  needed  for  waging 
this  war.  but  that  these  forms  must  be  cen- 
tralized and  given  content  if  they  are  to  be 
more  than  the  mere  facades  we  have  had 
to  date. 

The  committee  therefore  proposes  legis- 
lative action  to  establish  an  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  to  be  headed  by  a  director  who 
will  also  serve  as  the  chairman  of  a  Board 
for  War  Mobilization  and  as  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  on  requirements  and  pro- 
gram. This  office  shall  be  a  policy-determin- 
ing agency,  and  to  equip  It  for  making  such 
decisions  there  shall  be  transferred  to  It 
part  or  all  of  the  existing  planning  and 
progress-reporting  divisions  of  the  agencies 
to  be  subordinate  to  this  office.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  three  agencies  shall  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization, 
namely,  a  new  Office  of  War  Supply,  an  Office 
of  War  Manpower,  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization. 

The  Office  of  War  Supply  will  take  over 
the  functions  and  personnel  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  together  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  procurement  divisions  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Maritime  Commission,  and 
Lend-Lease  Administration.  These  divisions 
are  to  be  transferred  without  Immediate 
changes  in  personnel  or  policies. 

The  Office  of  War  Manpower  will  be  an 
operating  agency  having  most  of  the  present 
functions  and  personnel  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  Its  policy-making  powers 
will  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Mobilization,  and  competing  mili- 
tary and  civilian  manpower  requirements  will 
be  brought  into  balance  at  that  higher  level. 
The  Selective  Service  is  to  be  divided,  so  that 
occupational  deferment  boards  will  be  sepa- 
rately constituted  and  will  be  attached  to  the 
Operating  Division  of  the  Office  and  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  labor-utilization  inspec- 
tors. The  local  draft  boards  will  operate 
under  a  continuation  of  the  Selective  Service 
Administration  attached  to  the  Office  of  War 
Manpower  and  will  dispose  of  all  cases  of 
undue  hardships  arising  from  the  draft.  A 
new  Division  of  Transfer  and  Training  is  to 
be  organized. 

Such  a  realinement  would  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Director  of  War  Mobilization 
responsibility  for  reorganizing  the  American 
economy  for  war.  It  would  prevent  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  drift  from  carrying  our  economy 
further  along  the  road  of  disorganization  and 
forestall  the  disintegration  of  those  areas  not 
now  enabled  to  participate  In  the  war  effort. 
Whole  communities  and  categories  of  our 
population  have  been  bypassed  in  the  war 
boom. 

Such  a  reorganization  would  also  shift  the 
emphasis  from  the  multiplication  of  increas- 
ing controls  over  every  aspect  of  our  economic 
life  and  place  the  emphasis  on  using  the 
efforts  of  the  entire  people.  The  recent  order 
establishing  an  Office  of  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion indicates  that  we  are  still  intent  on  con- 
trolling inflation  by  the  multiplication  of  our 
fetters  rather  than  by  balancing  needs  with 
maximum  output.  We  must  grasp  the  central 
importance  of  the  flow  of  goods  and  services 
In  our  economy  if  we  are  to  maintain  the 
fighting  trim  neede^'   ♦'^  wage  this  war. 

The  Director  of  w  .'  .M  bilization  would  by 
this  reorganization  a^.-ume  for  the  first  time 
the  power  to  demand  a  significant  detailed 
accounting  from  the  armed  services.  He 
would  become  the  agent  for  securing  a  state- 
ment of  military  requirements  and  matching 
them  against  the  capacity  of  our  economy  to 
deliver.  The  flow  of  materials,  manpower, 
and  machine  facilities  would  become  subject 


to  hLs  regulation.  It  would  not  be  neceaaary 
for  thi*  Office  to  maintain  a  gigantic  staff, 
and  indeed  many  of  the  staffs  now  attached 
to  the  related  agencies  should  be  combed  for 
key  personnel  to  direct  the  program  planning 
and  progress  reporting  which  should  be  car- 
ried out  at  this  level  rather  than  on  the 
levels   l)elow. 

Included  in  the  policies  which  this  new 
agency  should  sponsor  is  a  fixed  policy  of 
decentralization  of  all  fvmctlons  of  the  Offices 
of  War  Supply.  War  Manpower,  and  Economic 
Stabilization  which  lend  themselves  to  such 
treatment.  Many  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
war  effort  to  date  are  traceable  to  the  at- 
tempt to  run  the  war  tiom  Washington.  Au- 
thority for  making  decisions  should  so  far  as 
possible  be  conferred  upon  the  regional  and 
area  or  district  offices.  Broad  policies,  how- 
ever, should  be  established  at  the  top  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  hitherto.  In  fact,  many 
Washington  agencies  have  misunderstood 
tlielr  function,  and  Instead  of  organizing 
their  work  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
information  from  the  field  on  which  to  base 
policy  have  tried  both  to  make  and  execute 
policies  from  Washington. 

If  the  Office  of  Economic  Mobilization  rises 
to  Its  opportunities,  it  should  be  able  to 
make  this  the  final  major  reorganization  of 
domestic  agencies  required  during  this  war. 
It  should  constitute  Itself  the  engine  for  Ini- 
tiating constant  reexamination  of  the  war's 
economic  program.  As  its  work  progresses, 
we  may  expect  that  It  will  enable  us  to  grasp 
the  imperative  need  for  greater  International 
coordination  of  both  military  and  economic 
strategy. 


V»'in  the  W  ar  \}<<.v 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

C! 

HON   FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

UF   PENNSYLV.^M.I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tvp^dav  October  20,  1942 

Mr.  Vv  .'.l.rF  H  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking 
before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Ilralth  Nur.^:-.?  :?-  trad- 
ing today,  P:- ••:.:. nt  Will.-.::.  :,!,.:her 
Lewis,  of  Lafayette  College,  proposed  that 
Monday,  Decembe'-  7  'he  first  anniver- 
sary of  Pearl  }!..  :  :  be  observed 
throughout  the  Nation  .  v,  :  •'  <-  War 
Day.  "TlTis  anniversu:;,  ...-..■-.  Dr. 
Lewis,  "sh  u  ci  be  made  an  occasion  of 
personal  deuication  and  :::T:  mal  unity 
participated  in  by  ever-  ::,,:;,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States.  Assem- 
blies in  every  school  and  college  in  the 
land  should  have  as  their  theme  the 
principles  of  the  American  system  and 
the  preservation  of  the  way  of  life  for 
which  we  are  fighting.  Radio  stations 
should  have  special  Win  the  W...  Day 
programs;  public  meetings  in  c\  i>  m- 
munity  should  stress  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  community  during  the  past 
year  in  war  production.  Red  Cross  ac- 
tivities, bond  sales,  and  other  war  ac- 
tivities. Service  flags  should  be  dedi- 
cated and  the  national  banner  flown 
from  public  buildings,  stores,  and  homes. 

On  Win  the  War  Day  millions  of  let- 
ters should  go  from  the  folks  at  home  to 
tlT   V'!  •.  -  in  the  s-'-v;-- 

O:  W.n  the  \\  =;  Day,  nursing  and 
public-health  organizations  should  ap- 
praise  the   health   conditions   in    their 
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It  Is  W(ll  that  we  turn  cur  att 
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should  be. 
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tremt-ndcus  opportunity  for 
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declare  their  determination  to 
and  to  flaht  until  the  cause  of  ci 
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this  should  be  the  Greatest  day 
srcration  the  United  States  ha« 
enced. 
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register  themselves  in  a  war  referendum, 
thus  standing  by  my  campaign  pledges 
100  percent. 

Now  let's  review  Mr.  Roosevelt's  state- 
ments on  the  same  .subject.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1&36  President  Roosevelt  said 
in  an  address  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.. 
August  19: 

The  effective  maintenance  of  American  neu- 
trality depends  today,  as  In  the  past,  on  the 
wisdcm  and  determination  of  whoever  at  the 
mom?ni  occupy  the  offices  ol  President  and 
Secretary  of  State 

Nevertheless,  if  war  should  break  out  again 
In  anoUier  contiuent.  let's  not  blink  the  tact 
that  we  would  And  in  this  country  thous;mds 
of  Americans  who,  seeking  Immediate  riches, 
would  att4:'mpt  to  break  down  or  evade  our 
nt>utrality 

We  are  not  Isolationists  except  Insofar  as 
we  seek  to  isolate  our-eives  ccmpleiely  from 
war  I 

I  agreed  with  that  statement.  T  agreed 
with  the  PrciidenLs  position,  and  I  sup- 
ported liiS  candidacy  for  President  in 
1936. 

In  September  1937  the  President  again 
gave  emphasis  at  Bonneville  when  he 
said: 

Aa  I  look  upon  Bonneville  Dam  today,  I 
cannot  help  the  thought  that,  instead  of 
^>ending.  as  some  nations  do.  half  tlieir  na- 
tional inn  me  in  piiing  up  armaments  and 
nacre  armaments  for  purpcae.'s  of  war,  we  In 
America  are  w.s#r  m  using  our  wealth  on 
projects  uke  this  which  will  give  us  more 
wealth,  better  living,  and  greater  happmesa 
for  our  children 

In  January,  1939.  after  Austria  and 
after  Munich,  tne  President  asked  the 
Congress  for  $500.0CO,000  for  an  imme- 
diate defense  program  to  be  spent  over 
a  pf^riod  of  2  years  or  more.  On  January 
12th  the  President  told  the  Congress. 

No  re.sponslble  officer  advocates  building  our 
air  forces  up  to  the  total  either  of  pianes 
on  hand  or  cf  pr^xluctive  capacity  equal  to 
the  forces  of  certain  other  nations. 

On  May  16.  1940,  after  Poland  had 
fallen— with  Ru.s.sia  fighting  on  the  side 
-^f  'he  Axis  Denmark  and  Norway 
:  i.':;pled  under  foot,  the  Low  Countries 
imperiled,  and  the  invasion  of  Prance 
already  under  way.  the  President  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  a  5-year  program 
to  cost  $4.000.000  000,  The  President 
made  the  statement  on  May  14.  1940,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Tunes: 

Anyone  who  believed  In  a  two-ocean  navy 
was  just  plain  dumb 

In  the  campaien  of  1940.  during  which 
I  again  supponed  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the 
Pre>^idency.  he  delivered  a  speech  on 
October  13th  in  which  he  addressed  the 
motlaers  and  fathers  of  the  Nation  when 
he  said : 

I  have  said  this  before  and  I  shall  say  It 
to  ycu  again  and  again.  Your  boys  are  not 
going  to  be  sent  to  any  foreign  wars.  They 
ar«  going  into  training  to  form  a  force  so 
strong  that  by  Its  very  existence  It  will  keep 
the  threat  of  war  away  from  our  shores. 

I  agreed  with  that  statement  and  sup- 
ported it  and  repeated  it  myself  to  vari- 
ous audiences  in  my  district.  In  that 
connection  may  I  also  point  out  to  you 
that  in  Canada,  which  had  been  at  war 
with  the  Axis  Powers  for  over  a  year,  the 
Selective  Service   Act   of   that  country 


provided  that  men  could  be  drafted  for 
a  training  period  of  only  4  months  and 
in  addition  that  they  could  not  be  sent 
overseas  unless  they  volunteered.  Can- 
ada has  since  that  time  changed  that 
law  by  a  popular  referendum,  which  is 
the  very  thing  that  we  Progressives 
fought  for  in  this  country,  is  Canada 
more  democratic  than  the  United  States 
of  America?  Or  do  they  respect  their 
campaign  promises  as  more  than  just 
"campaign  oratory"? 

Personally.  I  feJt  that  the  people  of 
my  county  and  di.-^trict  had  placed  their 
confidence  and  trust  in  my  campaign 
promises,  and  I  want  them  to  know  that 
I  kept  those  promises.  I  have  no  apolo- 
gies to  make  for  any  vote  in  that  respect. 
I  voted  against  every  measure  which, 
under  international  law,  constituted  an 
act  of  war  and  which  I  felt  was  a  step 
toward  our  involvement  in  the  present 
war.  and  I  supported  all  measures  that 
I  felt  were  necessary  for  the  national 
defense.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  I  was 
not  a  Member  of  Congress  during  the 
years  1939  and  1940  and  had  no  vote  on 
the  issues  then  before  the  House. 

DKBATE  ON  WAR 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  "four 
freedoms."  and  I  am  jne  of  those  who 
believe  in  them,  but  I  believe  in  them 
for  all  of  the  people,  if  this  can  be  ac- 
complished. I  hope  it  can.  On  all  public 
issues  there  should  be  free  and  unlimited 
debate,  because  the  people  should  know 
what  position  their  Representatives  take 
and  the  reasons  why.  The  people  should 
be  fully  advised  as  to  all  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  public  questions,  and 
to  no  question  does  this  apply  with  more 
emphasis  than  to  the  question  of  war. 
If  I  am  correct  in  that  .statement,  when 
should  it  be  debated?  Naturally,  before 
we  get  into  the  war.  for  we  cannot  very 
well  debate  it  after  war  has  been  de- 
clared. So  any  ciiarge  of  disunity  fails 
flat,  because  you  must  either  discard  the 
right  of  free  speech  or  el.<:e  you  must  dis- 
card any  charge  of  disunity. 

The  debate  ended  with  the  attack  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  from  that  time  on  the 
country  was  united  except  for  those  peo- 
ple who  are  continuously  striving  to  stir 
up  bitterness,  malice,  and  hate  by  at- 
tempting to  revive  an  argument  that  was 
settled  by  the  Japanese  attack. 

THE    THREAT    OF    JAPAN 

Pour  or  five  years  ago  while  attending 
a  hearing  before  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  I  heard  Admiral 
Leahy  testify  that  when  a  navy  had  pro- 
ceded  4.000  miles  beyond  its  base,  it  lost 
40  percent  of  its  efficiency  and  eflfective- 
ness.  That  gave  me  and  many  others 
food  for  thought.  Japan  lies  6,000  miles 
away,  which  meant  that  our  Navy  would 
be  at  least  50  percent  less  efficient  and 
efifecUve  at  that  distance  in  case  of  war. 

That  Japan  was  preparing  for  war 
against  all  white  people  in  Asia  has  been 
known  for  years.  Many  writers  and 
speakers  have  warned  against  it,  and  I, 
therefore,  felt  that  our  greatest  danger 
was  Japan  and  that  we  should  stop  the 
sale  of  critical  war  materials  to  Japan 
and.  for  that  reason.  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution in  tlie  House  in  1937  to  put  an 
end  to  it.    Unfortunately  tiiat  resolution 
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was  not  even  given  a  hearing.  It  was 
smothered  in  committee  and  Japan  was 
given  4  more  years  to  prepare  against  us. 
Experts  have  estimated  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  war  materials  now  being  used 
by  Japan  against  us  were  sold  to  Japan 
and  shipped  to  her  from  the  United 
States.  Collier's  Weekly  had  a  para- 
graph in  rebruary  this  year  wherein  it 
stated  that: 

Eighty  five  percent  of  the  materials  that 
Japan  has  used  to  wage  war  on  China  and 
those  it  is  using  today  against  the  United 
States  were  purchased  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Netherlands  Indies,  British 
Indies,  and  British  Malaya. 

I  have  repeatedly  warned  the  House 
that  Japan  was  preparing  for  a  show- 
down with  the  United  States,  On 
March  19,  1941,  I  warned  the  country 
that  "in  the  meantime  Japan  gets  ready 
to  strike,"  and  urged  that  the  United 
States  "strengthen  our  own  defenses  and 
not  deprive  ourselves  of  essential  ma- 
terials wiiich  are  going  to  be  sorely 
needed." 

In  April  1941,  7  months  before  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  I  rose  in  the  House 
and  made  this  prophetic  statement : 

I  predict  that,  being  enpaged  In  the  At- 
lantic, conveying  supplies  for  Great  Britain, 
the  golden  opportunity  will  be  offered  Japan 
to  attack  us  in  the  Pacific.  •  •  •  Japan 
could  take  the  Philippine  Islands  because  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  for  our  warships 
to  travel  6.000  miles  to  fight  a  war  without 
naval  bases  near  at  hand. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  the  same  ad- 
dress. I  pointed  out  that  every  dictator 
must  be  successful  or  the  people  lose 
confidence  in  him  and  he  is  bound  to 
fall.  Therefore,  Hitler  would  have  to 
move.  Which  way  would  he  move?  I 
felt  that  he  could  not  move  west  as  he 
had  tried  i*^  and  failed.  To  move  north 
would  not  get  him  the  much  needed  sup- 
plies and  resources  which  he  had  to  have. 
To  move  south  would  require  crossing 
the  Mediterranean  and  he  had  no  fleet. 
Therefore,  logically  he  would  have  to 
move  east  where  he  could  get  food.  oil. 
and  other  much  needed  supplies.  As  a 
result  of  this  analysis  I  prophesied  2 
months  before  it  happened  that  Hitler 
would  invade  Russia  and  thot,  if  and 
when  he  did,  it  would  mean  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  I  want  to  repeat  now 
that  in  my  judgment  Hitler  has  wrecked 
himself  and  his  Nazi  philosophy  and  all 
hopes  of  dominating  the  world  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  Russian  invasion.  His  man- 
power, his  machine  power,  and  all  his 
resources  have  been  so  severely  crippled 
by  Russia's  remarkable  resistance  that 
I  doubt,  and  I  say  this  in  all  sincerity, 
v.'hether  he  will  sunive  the  year  1943. 

However,  that  is  not  the  case  with 
Japan  and  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
Ambassador  Grew  when  he  says: 

The  Japanese  are  an  Implacable  foe.  deter- 
mined on  conquest,  confident,  skillful,  and 
well  trained.  After  many  years  of  observa- 
tion of  Germany  before  we  entered  the  last 
war  and  of  Japan  before  we  entered  this 
one.  I  am  persuaded  that  German  morale 
may  crack  under  adversity  but  the  Japanese 
will  continue  to  fight  long  after  it  is  ap- 
parent that  their  struggle  Is  hopeless. 

Ambassador  Grew  called  attention  to 
the  luct  that  tlie  war  again^^t  Japan  is 


n.L  a  sideshow.  The  defeat  of  such  a 
nation  requires  a  major  effort  on  our 
part.  The  difficulties,  of  course,  are  ag- 
gravated by  the  great  distances  which 
separate  us  from  the  scenes  of  battle, 
which  again  bears  out  the  statement  of 
Admiral  Leahy  before  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Ambassador  Grew  points  out  some  of 
the  weakne.sses  in  the  Japanese  situa- 
tion. The  Japanese  are  dependent  upon 
transport  by  sea  and  they  have  only  a 
limited  supply  of  merchant  ships  to  serve 
their  many  fronts,  and  these  ships  can 
be  attacked  by  submarines  and  airplanes 
as  well  as  by  surface  ships.  Further- 
more. Ambassador  Grew  points  out  that 
our  capacity  to  build  airplanes  vastly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  Japanese,  and  quite 
likely  that  will  be  the  determining  factor 
in  the  war  against  Japan,  if  we  take  full 
advantage  of  it. 

In  that  connection  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  Japanese  have  seized  far  more 
territory  tlian  Hitler  has  and  in  much 
less  time:  that  they  have  seized  territory 
which  contains  some  of  the  most  essen- 
tia critical  war  materials,  such  as  rub- 
ber, tin,  tungsten,  oil,  and  so  forth. 
Make  no  mistake.  Japan  is  no  sideshow. 
It  is  a  major  war  with  a  major  p>ower 
that  has  the  advantage  of  being  6.000 
miles  away. 

WH.^T    IS   OUR    DUTY? 

Our  duty  is  to  give  every  po.<;sible  aid 
to  our  boys  at  the  front  so  that  the  war 
may  be  won  as  speedily  as  possible  and 
with  the  least  loss  of  lives.  Congress  has 
shown  in  its  unified  support  of  the  war 
effort  that  it  stands  ready  to  back  up 
every  demand  which  may  be  made  to 
bring  about  this  result.  In  that  connec- 
tion I  should  like  to  repeat  what  was  said 
by  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker 
of  the  House;  the  Honorable  Andrew 
Jackson  May  chairman  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee;  and  the  Honorable 
Carl  Vinson,  chairman  of  the  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House — that  to 
date  Congress  has  granted  every  request 
of  the  Army  and  of  the  Navy  and  has 
given  to  the  President  every  power  and 
authority  for  which  he  has  asked.  As 
this  is  written.  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated for  rational  defense  in  excess  of 
$215,000  OCO  000,  and  will,  no  doubt,  ap- 
propriate 5100,000.000.000  more  by  the 
end  of  1943.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  we  are  not  only  providing  for  the 
training  and  equipment  of  our  own  boys 
but  that  we  are  furnishing  much-needed 
war  materials  and  supplies  to  every 
country  that  is  fighting  on  our  side,  and 
we  hope  to  continue  until  this  struggle 
is  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  at  war.  The  die 
is  cast.  The  President  is  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  It  is  the 
duty  of  everyone  of  us — man.  woman, 
and  child — to  follow  him  and  uphold  his 
hands  in  the  conduct  of  this  war.  We 
have  just  ono  jcb  now  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
win. 

In  regard  to  what  our  course  should 
be  after  we  have  won.  the  conditions  that 
will  exist  then  among  nations  is  at  this 
time,  of  course,  unpredictable.  In  the 
light  of  the  history  of  our  part  in  the 
other  war  and  the  history  of  the  current 
war,  a  person  would  be  less  than  a  fool 


to  say  that  this  Nation  should  not  co- 
operate in  bringing  into  existence  some 
sort  of  an  institution,  the  purpose  of 
which  would  be  to  preserve  peace  and 
prevent  war  If  we  are  going  to  have  to 
fight  these  w^ars  and  pay  for  them,  we 
had  better  have  a  part  in  the  preliminary 
decisions  that  cause  them. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  will 
make  every  possible  sacrifice  until  vic- 
tory is  won  and  right  prevails  once  more. 
The  President  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  Congress,  and  aljove  all,  the  people 
must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  bring 
this  great  issue  to  a  speedy  and  success- 
ful conclusion. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON   DEWKY  sHORI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20.  1942 

Mr,  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  article  in  the  magazine  section  of  the 
New  York  Times,  of  Octobei  18.  1942,  by 
our  former  colleague  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
T,  V.  Smith,  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.  This  is  a 
timely  article  written  by  one  who  knows 
Congress  both  inside  and  out,  and  this 
fair  and  impartial  appraisal  should  do 
much  to  allay  the  recent  criticism  leveled 
by  some  smear  artists  at  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

The  article  follows: 

IS  coNcr.ES£  any  good,  anyhowt 

(By   T.   V.   Smith,    professor   of   philosophy. 

tJniversity  of  Chicago;  former  Congressman 

at  Large  fiom  Illinois) 

Yes,  Congress  Is  some  good.  It  Is  much 
good.  Indeed  it  is  among  the  greatest  goods 
of  our  national  life,  for  it  la  the  most  distinc- 
tive thing  about  our  organized  American  way 
and  it  conditions  the  freedom  of  our  unor- 
ganized way  All  governments  have  execu- 
tives. They  all  have  ccuits,  of  a  sort.  Only 
democracies  have  legislatures,  really  so.  It 
Is  Indeed  knowledge  cf  all  this.  I  suspect, 
which  makes  people  all  the  more  Impatient 
with  Congress  and  leads  some  earnest  citi- 
zens to  question  Its  value 

Why  cannot  the  very  thing  that  Is  dis- 
tinctive about  our  way  of  life  be  always 
noble  and  fine?  There  are  two  answers  to 
that  question.  One  is  that  Congress  I3 
noble  and  fine  That  answer — which,  by  the 
way.  Is  the  true  answer— a  patriot  Is  not 
privileged  to  give  offhand,  not  to  a  public 
opinion  inflamed  about  Congress  To  give  It 
is  to  add  infuriation  to  inflammation. 

So,  as  a  true  patriot,  let  me  therefore 
honor  public  opinion  and  give  the  other 
answer  as  to  why  Congress  Is  not  better 
than  it  is.  This  other  answer  is  that  good 
people  will  not  let  Congress  be  good.  If  that 
be  a  paradox,  It  Is  the  standing  paradox 
of  democracy.  Good  men  insist  upon  being 
good  each  in  his  own  queer  way.  That  txjth 
makes  Congrets  necessary  and  yet  dcoms 
legislation  to  modern  mediocrity,  at  which 
good  people  naturally  rebel.  Men  easily  as- 
sume that  what  "they  are  entitled  to"  Is 
right;  and  sc  It  Is,  until  they  meet  In  head-on 
collision  what  "others  are  entitled  to."    ITicu 
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tt  IS  *r')i.5  Or.  to  b*"  generoiis  a'l  around, 
then  both  parties  to  the  collision  a  -e  right. 
That  admission,  however,  inlur'.a  es  both 
parties:  and  Jiiatly  eo.  because  It  '^^ms  to 
mock  the  conviction  of  nearly  u  .1  men 
that  there  la  an  absolute  nghl  I;. a  convic- 
tion men  aeem  to  hold  dearer  than  *ven  the 
conceit  that  they  themselves  have  a  monop- 
oly upon  what  is  rlRht  So,  then,  cut  of  re- 
spect for  that  deeper  popular  conviction — It 
may  prove  Itaelf  to  be  a  pr»Judlc*  —  let  us 
agree  that  In  every  conflict  of  interest  some- 
body Is  wrong. 

It  Is  better  to  put  It  that  ne«a  ive  way 
than  to  say  that  somebody  Is  rlghi  Every 
man  hold*  that  there  can  be  many  WTong 
ways  but  only  one  right  way  To  ipcognize 
that  the  other  side  mav  be  right  aid  ones 
own  wrong  is  what  Justice  He!  '  'he 

supreme  discovery,  when  he   r;.    >  )  ut 

himself   1.  e.,  that  after  all  he  was    lot  Ood. 

Congress  Is  the  bcxly  which  wri'es  large 
that  elemental  discovery.  Nobody  <  an  with 
due  modesty  claim  to  have  an.  ' .  upon 

right  or  Justice  where  Justice  .  -  :  .n  dis- 
pute; and  that,  alas,  is  Just  the  tine  one  is 
tempted  to  claim  the  monopoly. 

Along  with  that  truth  goes  another  equally 
elemental,  that  in  an  honest  dispute  no  man 
la  honest  enough  to  represent  an  oj  ponent's 
point  of  view.  The  proof  of  that  is  that  the 
opponent  can  never  adequately  epresent 
ones  own  point  of  view  Crucial  is  Is  this 
J\tstlflc.ition  for  the  leglsla'ave  wa\ .  It  does 
not  muster  Its  full  weight  until  t  i-  situa- 
tion Itself  Is  displayed  even  more  crucially. 
some  might  say  cruelly. 

The  normal  human  situation  Invjlves  not 
only,  as  Implied,  all  inevitable  and  e'  erla.«ting 
conflct  of  equally  legitimate  InlerehS.  but.  as 
now  explicitly  stated,  an  l.ievttab!  •  conflict 
deepened  by  the  fact  that  men  ar-  •  as 

well  as  earnest  about  their  dispui.  : 

It  Is  popularly  supposed  by  those  net  very 
knowing  In  the  ways  of  the  world  t  lat  when 
all  parties  to  a  dispute  are  honest  they  can 
reach  an  :iJ'»--"!U  which  cc.n'='  :••  the 
solution  L :  •;  J.-ipute  m  quest;  ::  V>.i;ile 
this  .•supposiiiun  IS  in  the  event  c<.rrrt;i.  we 
hope.  It  Is  correct  only  circuitous]  y  and  so 
offers  us  solution  at  a  price  extra  >rdlnarily 
painful  to  pay 

The  price  u  Congress  its*::  *  all  Us 
pp  ■  :.'  :s  ways;  lis  interminable  wrangling, 
i:-  ,.  showmanship.  Its  bitter  partl.san- 

shjp.  Its  laryngeal  liquidity.  :•>  •-■..c:  ~t!ng  In- 
decision, and  its  resulting  deli-  .i.s  price 
Is  so  e—  ■  it  many  honest  men  prefer  the 
other  .i..t ri.ative.  the  method  of  dictator- 
ship. Such  an  alternative  solves  disputes 
between  honest  men  b>  acting  up<in  au  as- 
sumption oppijsite  to  that  of  demo<  racy,  the 
assumption,  namely,  that  one  par  y  to  the 
dispute  Is  not  honest  or  a  leaft  thit  its  In- 
terest* .:■  :.  ;  legitimate  and  ther  :  r  :.eod 
not  b'-  'a.-;  :>  into  account.  So  ii.  i..-  i.  .iny 
the  Interest  of  Jews  and  then  of  all  non- 
Nordics,  indeed  in  the  end  even  ol  all  non- 
Nazis,  can  be  Ignored  and  those  v  ho  claim 
a  s-  .kf  .:.  'I'.eni  must  \,f  ■  ;  r-:.  ■  >'.  .,.•.;■;.  So 
In  ■,  -  .a  •;>'  uitpr.'j".>  :  k  ..i.->  .:.i  .  m  the 
end,  :  -.  ...e  boiirgeui^.e.  ca:;  b:  ignored 
and  t:..  A.  ^  claim  a  stake  in  theii  mu?t  t>e 
■■liquiduieo.  Either  ■  ::.■:- 
assumption  and  prot'tci 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  r«  :  ■ 
our  civic  norm,  or  we  niaxi    ;. 


assumption    and    proceed 

grcM  with  th'^  n  -•-"-.--:••. 
tlons  bv  compr   r  :-p 
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This  Is  the  pass  to  which  conscience  brings 
honest  men  when  moral  conviction  gets 
wrapped  around  economic  or  professional  or 
merely  private   Interests. 

Now  conscience  does  chronically  get  so 
employed.  If  disputes  were  merely  eco- 
nomic to  take  one  illustration,  men  could 
and  mostly  would  compose  their  differences 
directly;  for  to  be  civilized  means  to  give 
up  some  conveniences  rather  than  practice 
cruflty  upon  fellow-men.  Seldom,  however, 
are  disputes  merely  matters  of  convenience. 
Conscience  sees  to  that.  Over  and  over  In 
f&ch  age  and  with  every  culture,  we  hear  the 
refrain.  "It's  not  the  money.  It's  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing"  To  be  honest  means 
that  It  is  the  principle  of  the  thing. 

There  Is  therefore  little  Important  sacri- 
fice of  capital  that  does  not  involve  he  sacri- 
fice of  conscience  also.  Now  honest  men 
cannot  be  direct  parties  to  the  sacrifice  of 
principle,  for  that  undermines  the  self- 
respect  requisite  to  good  citizenship.  So  we 
must  have  professional  sacrlflces  of  con- 
science— who  themselves  get  sacrificed  as 
scapegoats  therefor — in  order  that  the  best 
citizens  may  make  the  compromises  required 
by  civilization  and  yet  keep  the  self-respect 
which  goes  along  with  being  civilized. 

This  line  of  thought,  as  necessary  to  follow 
as  It  is  Inevitable  to  assume,  leads  us  to  the 
necessity  of  having  more  and  better  politi- 
cians. For.  in  every  truth,  politicians  are 
the  midwlves  to  bring  Justice  to  birth 
through  the  painful  process  of  compromis- 
ing the  consciences  of  honest  men  whose 
Interests  are  In  dispute.  Men  get  so  honest, 
so  conscientious,  that  they  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  their  private  consciences  into 
public  business,  any  more  than  they  could  be 
allowed  to  bring  guns  to  the  conlercnce  table. 
Of  course,  therefore,  politicians  get  depre- 
cated, not  to  say  despised,  by  men  whose 
honesty  leads  them  to  think  themselves 
better  than  those  who  save  them  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  conscientioxis 
conceit. 

A  clear  distinction  between  what  is  pos- 
sible In  politics  and  what  is  not  can  bring 
us  back  with  hope  to  the  present  Congress. 
A  realization  of  what  the  tasks  of  Congress 
are.  and  that  alone,  will  enable  me  now  to 
make  my  first  answer  the  final  answer  as 
to  the  worth  of  Congress. 

That  the  present  Congress  Is  no  worse  than 
any  Congress  of  the  past  can  be  put  down 
as  next  to  certain.  I  state  the  matter  neg- 
atively, though  my  own  thought  is  confi- 
dently po.sitlve.  1  mean  that  I  think  the 
present  Congress  to  be  the  best  this  Nation 
has  ever  had.  Certain  it  is  In  general  that 
each  succeeding  Congress  has  more  educated 
Members  than  the  preceding  one. 

Let  us  not  for  a  moment  forget  the  signifi- 
cance of  this.  The  deepest  hope  of  our 
democracy  as  tcuching  politics  has  always 
been,  and  I  hope  still  is,  that  education  is 
"the  guardian  genius  of  democracy"  Not 
only  are  more  and  more  educated  men,  and 
women  too.  taking  their  places  as  practicing 
politicians,  but  we  are  rapidly  reaching  the 
point  where  the  majority  of  our  citizens 
are  themselves  graduates  of  our  magnificent 
high  schools. 

The  fl-'st  Congress  that  met  was  subject  to 
all  the  external  criticism  and  to  all  the  in- 
ternal stress  that  harass  and  hnunt  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress.  There  came  be- 
fore that  first  session  a  conflict  of  Interest  as 
threatening  as  the  recent  conflict  over  Infla- 
tion Hamilton  Introduced  his  "assump- 
tion"  bill  Honest  men  wrapped  their  con- 
sciences arcund  each  side  of  that  Issue,  as 
they  ao  today  Under  great  tension  the  bill 
lost  In  the  Hotise  by  a  few  votes.  The  ten- 
sion deepened  Into  turmcil  among  citizens, 
which  communicated  Itself  then  as  now  to 
Congress.  Plst  flghu  developed  upon  the 
floors  of  Coogreas  tlien.  as  they  seldom  do 
now.  and  Congrww  had  to  adjourn  from  day 
to  d  :  erate   deference   to   the 
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Hamilton  came  to  believe  that  the  Republic 
Itself  was  endangered  before  it  was  well  be- 
gun. He  convinced  Jefferson  that  such  was 
the  case.  Jefferson  arranged  a  dinner  party 
(we  now  describe  such  things  as  cabals 
hatched  in  the  back  rooms  of  saloons)  at 
which  was  arranged  a  compromise  whereby 
some  of  Jefferson's  men  were  persuaded  to 
change  their  votes  in  the  House  with  the 
result  In  one  Representative's  case,  as  Jeffer- 
son put  It,  of  a  revulsion  of  the  stomach 
almoi^l  convulsive.  At  such  a  price  the 
iniquitous  bill  became  law.  The  Republic 
was  saved  at  a  fearful  price,  but  saved  it 
was.  This  price  Is  always  being  paid  by 
politicians,  a  price  made  no  less  neces.=;ary  be- 
cause It  leads  the  private  consciences  of  the 
best  men  toward  nausea. 

The  Republic  remains  safe,  however,  as 
long  as  practitioners  of  the  art  of  compro- 
mise (1.  e.,  politicians)  exist  to  pay  the  price, 
and  as  long  as  citizens  are  realistic  enough 
in  their  virtues  to  accept  whatever  Is  required 
to  keep  the  system  of  freedom  functioning 
We  do  not  lack  such  practitioners  today 

Politicians  are  themselves  regretful  enout^h 
at  the  price  which  compromise  requires.  But 
they  do  not,  for  that  reason,  go  back  upon  the 
double  assumption,  which  is  the  foundation 
faith  of  democracy,  that  conflicts  are  inevit- 
able and  that  the  more  moral  the  parties  to 
the  conflict  the  harder  the  resolution  of  dis- 
putes. They  go  forward  to  new  tasks  of 
more  and  better  compromises  between  Inter- 
ests equally  legitimate.  Moreover,  their 
morale  is  witnessed  to  by  the  fact  that  when 
they  go  down  to  defeat,  they  go  out  of  Con- 
gress, almost  without  exception,  boosters  for 
the  system  of  which  they  are  spokesmen — and 
victims! 

These  defeated  practitioners  have  a  hum- 
bler way  of  stating  their  virtues  then  to  call 
it  moral  magnanimity,  as  I  am  wont  to  do. 
They  call  it.  simply,  r.^crtsmanship.  And 
that  is  what  it  Is.  though  it  adds  up  to  the 
moral  quality  which  I  have  described  as 
democracy's   double    assumption. 

Congressmen  know,  however,  that  In  our 
history  the  Court  has  at  times  been  predomi- 
nant, at  times  Congress,  at  times  the  E::ecu- 
tive.  These  leeways  are  not  lethal  symbols 
of  decay  but  the  living  Inslgne  of  adjustlve 
capacity  and  rejuvenative  strength.  Hamil- 
ton, with  Washington's  support,  caused  the 
asiiumptlon  bill  to  be  introduced  in  Congress, 
Jefferson,  then  also  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  government,  airanged  the 
compromise  which  brought  order  out  of  con- 
gressional chaos 

The  Executive  has  always  stood  ready  to 
push  Congress  into  action  against  congres- 
sional inaction  superinduced  by  honest  par- 
tisan.ship  among  the  citizenry  It  Is  not  dif- 
ferent today  from  what  it  was  in  the  first 
Congress.  This  excuse  for  distrust  of  if  not 
for  disgust  with  Congress  is  ground  as  ficti- 
tious today  as  In  the  tlist  Congress.  War 
requires  a  leadership  which  in  our  system 
Congress  finds  In  the  Executive  rather  than 
narrowly  in  luself.  The  real  ground  of  whole- 
some criticism,  whenever  it  occurs,  is  the 
failure  of  citizens  to  see  the  price  of  collec- 
tive action  and  their  consequent  inability  to 
keep  operative  their  faith  in  the  double  as- 
sumption of  democracy,  that  all  great  inter- 
ests are  equally  legitimate  and  that  narrow 
honesty  Is  a  bar  to  civilized  accommodation. 
As  touching  this  Congre&s.  I  conclude  with 
a  humble  tribute  born  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  both 
lus  Houses.  Congress  remains  not  only  of  su- 
preme, because  distinctive  democratic  value, 
but  it  is  made  up  now  of  superior  men  and 
women,  well  educated,  patriotic,  and  mag- 
nificently devoted  to  seeing  our  compromise 
system  through  great  Inner  tension  and  un- 
paralleled external  threat.  So  representative 
of  the  downright  best  in  American  life  is 
Congress  now  that  it  is  next  to  never  ;'.  t  •.- 
stoutest  critic  of  Congress  improves  i;r  ♦]  »^ 
performance  of  tlM  aum  whom  be  di^i;..n.e3. 
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The  Rolf  ot  the  Republican  Partv  in  Time 
of  War 

EXTENSION  OF  HIM  ARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  .4.  PLUMLEY 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  19. 1942 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me,  I  insert  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Clarence  Budington 
Kelland,  executive  director  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  in  New  York 
on  October  10.  1942,  entitled  "The  Role 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  Time  of 
War": 

This  war  can  be  shortened  and  the  day 
of  victory  brought  nearer  by  the  election  of 
a  Republican  Congress. 

Our  war  effort  can  be  made  more  efficient 
by  the  election  of  a  Republican  Congress. 

Our  soldiers  can  be  more  quickly  armed 
and  equipped  by  a  Republican  Congress. 

And,  when  the  war  is  won,  a  better,  more 
lasting,  more  equitable  peace  can  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  election  of  a  Republican  Con- 
gress. 

The  fervent  prayer  of  every  decent  Ameri- 
can is  that  this  war  shall  be  fought  to  an 
early  victory;  that  the  waste  and  agony  and 
slaughter  shall  be  terminated.  The  firm 
purpose  of  every  decent  American  is  that  the 
war  shall  be  ended  only  by  victory  complete 
and  overwhelming;  by  the  destruction  of 
the  armies  and  navies  of  our  enemies.  The 
Republican  Party  will  tolerate  no  premature 
negotiated  peace — for  a  negotiated  peace 
would  only  make  possible  the  recurrence  of 
this  ghastly  slaughter  in  another  generation. 
Those  who  would  destroy  the  world  must 
themselves  be  destroyed. 

There  are  few  persons  within  the  sound 
of  my  volca  who  have  not  given  a  son,  a 
brother,  a  husband  to  the  service  of  their 
country.  We  who  have  done  so  are  praying 
for  their  safe  return  to  us.  If  the  war  be 
shortened  by  a  day.  thousands  of  lives  will 
be  saved;  if  it  be  shortened  by  a  month  a 
hundred  thousand  lives  will  be  saved;  if  It 
be  shortened  by  a  year  a  million  lives  will  be 
saved. 

To  save  the  lives  of  a  million  of  our  sons 
would  be  an  accomplishment  so  vast,  so 
splendid  that  our  language  does  not  con- 
tain words  with  which  to  describe  it. 

How  can  a  Republican  Congress  shorten 
this  war?  What  definite  things  can  a  Re- 
publican Congress  do  to  save  billions  of 
dollars  of  the  savings  of  this  Nation,  and 
the  lives  of  a  multitude  of  our  fighting  men? 

It  is  not  enough  to  suggest  methods  by 
which  our  war  effort  can  be  made  more 
effective;  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  criticize 
blunders  and  mistakes  and  inefficiency  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  in  our  preparation 
for  war.  Those  suggestions  and  criticisms 
can  be  made  effective  only  by  power  to  com- 
pel beneficial  things  to  be  done  and  by 
authority  to  end  inefficiency  and  confusion. 

A  Republican  Congress  would  have  that 
power  and  that  authority.  Because  it  wou'd 
be  obeying  the  voice  of  the  people.  It 
would  be  potenl  both  to  perform  and  to 
prevent. 

A  New  Deal  Congress  would  have  neither 
the  power  nor  the  authority,  nor  would  It 
exercise  them.  Because  a  New  Deal  Con- 
gress would  inevitably  be  a  rubber  stamp 
Congress — net  carrying  out  the  will  of  the 
people  whom  It  Is  elected  to  represent,  but 
sabservlent  to  the  Executive  and  to  the 
swarm  of  New  Deal  bureaucrats  who  Infest 
our  National  Capital.  For  9  years  we  have 
had  government  by  rubber  stamp  (and  here 
Is  a  good  chance  to  conserve  rubl>er).    You 


caniict  will  a  war  with  rubber  stamps.  Men 
are  needed,  independent,  patriotic,  fearless 
men,  men  of  rectitude  and  ability  and  In- 
tegrity and  courage  to  do  as  their  consciences 
dictate — not  merely  automatons  moving 
when  a  button  is  pressed. 

A  Republican  Congress  would  not  be  blind, 
but  alert;  it  would  not  be  paralyzed  but 
active;  it  would  have  ears  with  which  to 
listen  to  reason  and  to  the  voice  of  the 
people,  but  closed  to  the  voice  of  command 
unless  that  command  were  one  that  intelli- 
gence and  patriotism  agreed  would  be  a 
proper  command  to  obey. 

A  Republican  Congress,  representing  the 
people,  being  made  up  of  patriotic,  able  men, 
would  not  hamper;  it  would  always  assist. 
It  would  not  obstruct  but  would  urge  for- 
ward. It  would  uphold  the  Executive  when 
he  was  right,  but  it  would  dare  to  oppose 
the  Executive   when  he  was  wrong. 

A  Republican  Congress  would  insist  upon 
a  unified  military  command.  It  would  in- 
sist that  our  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force 
be  knit  together  under  a  responsible  head. 
It  would  insist  that  divided  responsibility 
and  cross  purposes  be  eliminated.  It  would 
be  firm  that  military  affairs  are  the  business 
of  military  men;  that  the  war  should  be 
fought  by  trained  soldiers.  It  would  de- 
mand and  Insure  that  civilians,  amateurs, 
politicians  cease  to  meddle  and  interfere  and 
hamper.  It  would  uphold  the  Army.  Navy, 
the  Air  Force  under  trained,  skilled  officers. 
War  is  for  warriors — specialists  In  that  busi- 
ness. In  this  war  our  Army,  our  Navy,  our 
filers  have  performed  magnificently  the  enor- 
mous tasks  imposed  upon  them.  Where 
there  have  been  shortcomings  in  our  Victory 
effort  they  have  been  civilian  shortcomings, 
political  shortcomings,  bureaucratic  short- 
comings. One  great  stride  toward  shorten- 
ing the  v.'ar  will  be  to  bring  about  unity  of 
high  command,  and  to  leave  fighting  to 
soldiers. 

A  Republican  Congress  will  urge  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Allied  high  command,  su- 
preme and  able,  made  up  of  the  most  com- 
petent military  minds  of  the  Allied  Nations, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  plan  and  to  execute 
the  military  movements  of  all  the  armies 
and  navies  and  airmen,  scattered  over  the 
entire  globe,  so  that  they  shall  labor  with 
singleness  of  purpose,  coherence  of  plan,  syn- 
chronization of  action.  To  the  end  that 
there  shall  be  no  waste  motion,  no  unneces- 
sary sacrifice  of  mattriel  or  of  life.  So  that 
hourly,  dally,  skillfully  they  shall  ever  draw 
tighter  the  circle  thatr^urrounds  our  enemies 
until,  in  the  end,  all  can  concentrate  upon 
the  final  blow  that  shall  bring  'Victory  and 
peace. 

A  Republican  Congress  can  be  most  efficient 
in  accomplishment  In  bringing  order  and 
efficiency  to  those  branches  of  war  which  are 
peculiarly  the  business  of  civilians.  In  those 
branches  which  have  for  their  duty  the  pro- 
duction of  ships,  of  airplanes,  of  guns,  of 
tanks,  of  arms,  and  of  provisions. 

In  an  enterprise  sd  vast  as  this  war  there 
must  be  wide  delegation  of  authority.  Dur- 
ing the  last  war  there  had  to  be  wide  delega- 
tion of  authority.  In  that  conflict  Woodrow 
Wilson  combed  the  country  for  efficient  men. 
He  combed  the  country  for  men  who  knew 
their  Jobs.  It  was  his  effort  to  place  in  every 
position  of  responsibUity  the  one  man  who 
was  best  equipped  by  training,  experience, 
and  Integrity  to  fill  that  Job.  And  having 
found  his  man  he  gave  to  him  power  to 
pre  ?ecd.  Woodrow  Wilson  made  his  ap- 
pointees rerponslble  and  held  them  strictly 
accountable.  Such  appointments  and  such 
delegation  of  authority  have  been  scarce  in 
this  war.  In  all  too  many  Instances  the 
eligibility  of  a  man  for  high  office  has  been 
determined  rather  by  his  loyalty  to  the  New 
Deal  philosophy  than  by  his  competence  to 
perform  the  task  assigned  to  him.  In  all 
too  many  ca.ses  the  appointee  has  not  been 
given  power  to  act,  but  only  power  to  pro- 
crastinate. 


Under  tlui,e  appointees  a  huge  and  un- 
wholesome bureaucracy  has  been  permitted 
to  grow  up.  unwieldly,  inefficient,  unac- 
quainted with  Its  own  powers  and  duties. 
Because  there  has  been  lack  of  admlnistra- 
tlonal  ability,  the  duties  and  powers  of  these 
bureaus  have  not  been  sharply  defined.  It 
Is  not  unusual  for  a  citizen  entrusted  with 
an  important  contract  for  the  production  of 
srmething  necessary  to  our  Army  or  Navy  to 
find  himself  shunted  from  department  |to 
department  in  Washington,  to  two.  to  five, 
to  half  a  dozen  bureaus.  And  none  of  them 
could  give  him  an  answer  because  none  of 
them  knew  what  to  do  about  it  or  had  au- 
thority to  act.  Able  men,  necessary  men, 
have  wandered  about  for  days  in  the  chaos 
of  bureaucracy,  unable  to  get  a  definite  an- 
swer to  a  definite  question,  until  they  have 
become  bewildered  and  discouraged.  Costly 
delays  have  been  the  result.  Duplication  of 
effort.  Slackening  of  speed.  Washington  has 
shown  the  world  an  example  of  the  architec- 
ture of  chaos. 

To  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos  will 
shorten  this  war  by  months.  A  Republican 
Congress  can  and  will  bring  order  out  of  this 
chaos  A  Republican  Congress,  having  been 
elected  by  the  people  as  an  expression  of  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  confusion  of  bu- 
reaucracy, will  raise  a  voice  that  must  be 
listened  to.  It  will  demand  the  appointment 
of  the  best  man  for  every  Job— of  the  prac- 
tical man  for  every  Job — of  the  man  for  every 
Job  who  assumes  that  Job  at  a  sacrifice  and 
as  a  public  duty — and  who  will  long  to  re- 
turn to  private  life  and  to  his  regxilar  employ- 
ment. Instead,  as  Is  all  too  true  In  all  too 
many  cases  we  have  today  a  man.  Inexperi- 
enced In  practice  and  theory,  who  regards  his 
Job  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  and  who 
wants  to  hang  onto  it  forever  because  it  is 
the  best  Job  he  ever  had. 

The  most  colossal  production  Job  in  all 
history  cannot  be  done  by  little  men.  The 
biggest  men  will  be  too  small.  Just  as  we 
have  drafted  the  fiower  of  our  youth  into 
the  Army,  so  we  must  draft  the  flower  of  our 
experienced  matured  executives,  manufac- 
turers, production  men,  engineers,  chemists 
Into  the  service  of  the  country.  Into  every 
Job  must  go  the  man  best  fitted  to  do  that 
Job  and  he  must  be  given  authority  to  do 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

A  Republican  Congress  can  shorten  this 
war  by  Insisting  upon  such  appointments 
until  its  voice  is  heeded— until  we  see  In 
every  important  chair  behind  every  Important 
desk  in  Washington  the  one  man  of  all  men 
best  qualified  to  fill  it. 

Nothing  can  shorten  the  war  as  this  can 
shorten  It;  nothing  can  bring  so  near  the 
day  of  victory 

American  life.  American  economy,  Ameri- 
can efficiency  has  run  on  wheels  tired  with 
rubber.  Rubber  Is  almost  as  essential  to  the 
American  people  as  food — almost  as  essential 
to  our  armed  forces  as  powder.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  a  shortage  of  this  commodity 
which  threatens  to  paralyze  the  Nation,  to 
put  It  on  foot,  and  to  make  It  futile.  The 
shortage  of  rubber  touches  the  life  of  every 
American  family;  it  touches  the  life  of  every 
soldier  and  sailor  and  flyer  in  cur  armed 
forces. 

That  this  should  be  so,  that  in  this  emer- 
gency we  should  be  crippled  Is  not  becans? 
our  Imports  of  natural  rubber  from  the  Far 
East  have  been  cut  off,  but  because  bureauc- 
racy failed  to  foresee  that  it  might  be  cut 
off,  and  to  make  proper  preparations  for  the 
day  when  cargoes  of  rubber  no  longer  would 
be  unloaded  at  cur  ports.  Chemists  through- 
out the  world  have  Folved  the  problem  of 
making  rubber  by  chemical  processes.  Manu- 
facturers in  America  have  long  stood  ready  to 
turn  those  prccc^ses  into  practical  production. 
By  this  date,  had  they  not  been  prevented  by 
bureaucracy,  we  could  have  been  making  al- 
most enough  rubber  for  cur  normal  needs. 
But  they  have  been  prevented  and  forbidden. 

It  Is  not  too  late.  American  feuius  aod 
American    eutcrpriAe     can     ertrcl     iMTtan*^ 
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Aoacwcan  ability  can  create  u.-- 
try  Long  before  our  last  lire  b- 
new  tlre»  of  Byntlietlc  rubber  can  i*  ready 
lor  our  wbeeU  and  for  t.^.e  wheels  of  our 
Jeepa  and  our  caiaaona  and  our  mihi  try  and 
cur  airplanes  A  new  and  va^r  -"  irce  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  can  b-  is  Ir^'d  to 
America — and  we  shall  nerd  e'7(  •  j  rce  of 
wcaJtn  and  empio^mei.t  anrt  pr  t  ,  To 
win  thl«  war.  to  shorten  this  wa:.  v  e  must 
have  rubber  And  to  help  us  !n  th  ■  trying 
daya  ahe:id  we  shall  need  thl5  lu^try 

to  gl»e  employment  to  our  wx.c. 

A  Republican  Congresa  can  and  wl  1  see  to 
It  that  a  new  and  great  industry  In  synthetic 
rubber  1»  born  and  f(»6tered.  mj  that  <  ur  peo- 
ple never  again  shall  be  subjected  to  this 
depnv^itlon 

A  Republican  Convress  can  and  wl  1  put  a 
step  to  recklew,  wasteful.  uniiece»*ar  spend- 
ing We  cannot,  we  dare  not.  ecom  tniie  In 
our  spending  for  Tlctcry:  but  In  <  cniestlc 
matters,  particularly  In  political  i:iatters, 
every  corner  must  be  cut  and  ever  '  ptnny 
con»erved  In  the  year  1941  the  money  frtt- 
tcrvd  away  in  wasteful  extravagnnces.  in  un- 
Bwcasary  projects,  m  buying  brass  horns  lor 
Tillage  bands,  would  have  paid  for  80  000 
tank"  A  Republican  Congress  will  para- 
phrr;?^  en  old  and  patriotic  aeclara  ion  It 
will  juv.  ■"Billions  for  defense  but  net  1  cent 
for  boondoggling." 

By  how  many  days  would  80  00)  tanka 
ahorten  this  war? 

We  must  consider  the  peace  that  shall  be 
made  wh'^n  victory  ccmes  and  we  rrust  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  the  lmp!em-nt5  to  make 
the  voice  of  America  the  determlnl  ig  voice 
In  that  peace 

Id  the  days  that  will  fellow  th<  end  of 
war  food  will  be  the  most  powerful  weapon 
In  the  world  By  food  we  can  conquer  the 
peace  as  by  armi!  we  conquered  in  n  ar  Eu- 
rope will  He  devastated  and  stricken  by  fam- 
ine Net  only  the  Europe  of  our  enemies 
but  the  Europe  of  our  friends  Hu  grr  will 
stalk  every  street.  The  country  that  can 
and  does  satisfy  that  hunger  will  conquer 
more  than  Hitlers  legions  have  lioped  to 
conquer  It  will  earn  gratitude,  it  wAl  heal 
hate.  It  wal  be  given  the  leadership  of  the 
world.  And  the  world  will  need  le  idor^hip 
The  w  ir!d  has  grown  so  small  thnt  there  must 
be  leadership  The  leadership  must  be  ours 
No  longer  can  our  responsibilities  be  con- 
tained within  our  territorial  bord  rs  We 
have  a  duty  to  the  world  It  is  imp^psible  to 
dtflne  today  the  exact  form  which  that  re- 
spcn>'blllty  will  take,  but  one  of  1  s  raanl- 
feitaiious  must  be  i  kA. 

We  must  set  up  in  the  United  St  !»es  vnst 
reserves,    enormous   reservoirs   of    :   ■    ;       '•'. 
must  raise  wheat,  we  must  raise  c.  V. - 

ncust  ftll  our  storehotises  to  overflcwlng.  so 
ttat  we  shall  be  ready  for  the  duy  xhen  we 
must  pour  our  bountv  into  the  hungry 
mouths  of  millions  of  Europeans.  It  must 
be  ready,  ready  to  pour  out  wither. t  .^tmt 
until  the  hungry  shall  be  fed.  tht  -eds 

abated,  and  reason  reistcred  !•  >  ;r  v.ur 
fln>t  and  greatest  duty 

But  to  di  thnt  our  farmers,  vht  Mncher?. 
cur  tillers  of  the  soil  must  be  ercrurhsjed. 
not  maligned  They  must  be  given  support, 
not  undermined.  TTiey  must  not  tn  permit- 
ted to  profit  unduly  from  their  la'»c>rs,  nor 
to  put  a  price  upon  their  prcduots  which  can 
be  dangerous  to  our  financial  structi  re  But 
they  must  be  allowed  to  live;  Uiey  n.ust  be 
allowed  tt)  produce;  they  must  be  supplied 
with  hands  to  plant  and  to  reap  th  iir  crops. 
Our  farmers  must  prvxlucr  ^r-l  '^  y  must 
pnxlure  in  excess  of  our   :«  ;> 
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V  •       aangerc'Us  powers  properly  have 

;,'(  .  id  to  the  President  by  Congreaa. 

In  the  iast  war  jxDwers  were  granted  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  civil  righta  were  gladly 
sacrified  because  th  ?re  waa  not  a  man,  wom- 
an, or  child  In  Anrerica  who  did  not  sleep 
In  serene  confidence  that,  upon  the  coming 
of  peace,  those  powtrs  and  those  rights  would 
be  returned  to  the  people  to  whom  they 
rightfully  belong. 

In  this  emergency  the  people  have  no  such 
confidence.  Responsible  spokesmen  in  the 
administration  hav;  told  us  that  the  Execu- 
tive will  seek  to  retain  many  of  these  emer- 
gency powers  for  social  purposes  when  our 
country  returns  aga..n  to  peaceful  occupations. 
Congress  granted  these  powers,  and  Con- 
gress and  Congress  tJone  can  place  upon  them 
a  time  limitation  and  return  them  to  the 
people.  A  New  Deil  Congress  will  not  pro- 
tect cur  rights  nor  will  it  terminate  emer- 
gency powers.  On;y  a  Republican  Congress 
can  and  will  restore  this  Republic  under  these 
constitutional  guaranties  which  have  made 
this  Nation  the  greatest,  the  most  prosperous, 
in  all  recorded  his. cry 

These  are  definite,  specific  things  that  a 
Republican  Congress  can  accomplish.  But 
there  are  other  things,  high  and  Important 
things,  that  it  can  take  into  its  keeping; 
there  are  protecticns  it  can  give  and  guar- 
anties of  future  •'reedom  it  can  and  will 
make. 

A  Republican  Co  regress  will  guarantee  free- 
dom of  speech. 

S  Republican  Congress  will  restore  and 
preserve  freedom  of  enterprise,  and  the  decent 
rights  of  private  property. 

A  Republican  Congress  will  guarantee  that 
each  citizen  n.ay  (;onduct  his  affairs  on  his 
farm.  In  his  shop,  his  store,  his  factory  with- 
out improper  meddling  or  coercion  by  gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy. 

A  Republican  Congress  will  be  a  guarantee 
against  regimentat  on  and  state  socialism. 

A  Republican  Ccngress  will  see  to  It  that 
the  State  is  the  si^rvant  of  the  people,  and 
will  avert  that  calamity  which  comes  when 
the  people  become  the  servants  of  the  State. 
A  Republican  Congress  will  work  to  de- 
centralize government  instead  of  concentrat- 
ing It  in  Wa£hlngt:)n.  It  will  be  vigilant  to 
preserve  States'  rights. 

We  are  confronted  by  a  political  campaign 
that  is  more  than  a  mere  battle  for  offices 
It  U  a  battle  for  the  pre.b€rvation  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  It  Is  being  carried 
on  In  wartime.  In  a  time  of  fear,  uncertainty, 
and  high  taxation  when  It  is  Impossible  to 
finance  a  campaign  as  It  should  be  financed. 
It  mu5t  be  a  people's  battle,  waged  by  the 
people  In  their  owr  Interests  Every  Repub- 
lican must  turn  hlnself  Into  a  minute  man. 
Every  Republican  must  see  and  do  his  duty. 
He  must  fight. 

I  have  endeavored  to  outline  for  you  to- 
night simply,  honestly,  sincerely  the  role  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  these  days  of  war. 
I  have  sought  to  po.nt  cut  to  ycu  fairly,  with- 
out animosity  or  malice  why  It  is  essential 
that  you  give  to  It  your  confidence:  why  you 
should  give  to  It  tne  power  to  serve  you. 

I  have  said  whc",  I  have  said  because  as 
one  who  loves  his  i*ountry  and  who  Is  grate- 
ful to  It  for  the  e  its  it  has  given  to  me.  I 
believe  the  Republ.;.:n  Party,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  servant.  Is  the  only  instru- 
mentality left  in  the  world  through  which  a 
two-party  system  :an  be  preserved,  repre- 
sentative government  restored,  and  our  Re- 
public, with  Its  constitutional  forms  main- 
tain.>d  for  ourselvefi,  for  our  soldier  sons  for 
whom  we  are  the  trtistees.  and  for  unborn 
generations  whose  happiness  and  security  rest 
In  cur  hands. 

lAi  us.  under  omnipxDtent  guidance,  be 
■.V  r:hy  of  the  duty  this  day  imposes  upon  us. 
x:  his  land  which  we  revere  be  victorious 
■  ;  its  er"*^  ;  •?  abroad;  and  may  it  emerge 
;:  m  this  ct !  ic  .  iir  with  the  torch  of  11b- 
fr'v  held  :-.  ^:.  -.;,;'.  "h--  <i ■  k"  'f  the  covenant 
:-:  ;;..:i,ai-  iret -.::-;  a^.f  ;,. ;v  er  m.  our  Jteep- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


or    KAN  3 AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  20.  1942 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  IS  the  largest  and  most  far-reaching 
tax  bill  that  has  ever  been  enacted  by 
any  legislative  body  in  the  world.  Forty 
million  taxpayers  will  be  required  to 
make  report  of  their  incomes.  Millions 
who  have  never  paid  income  taxes  be- 
fore, are  included  under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  provi- 
sions in  this  measure  with  which  I  do  not 
agree.  A  good  many  inequalities  are  In- 
cluded in  it.  There  has  been  no  chance, 
however,  on  the  part  of  the  House  Mem- 
bers to  offer  amendments  or  char  ges  in 
the  bill.  If  the  country  were  not  at  war 
I  could  not  support  this  measure.  It 
will  bring  the  tax  load  for  this  year  to  a 
total  of  $25,000  000.000.  Even  at  thr.t  it 
will  only  pay  about  one-third  of  the 
amount  expended,  and  to  be  expended, 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  Our  Government 
is  now  spending,  for  war  purposes,  at  the 
rate  of  about  $5,000,000,000  per  month— 
which  is  approximately  $160,000,000  per 
day — or  six  and  one-half  million  dollars 
per  hour. 

The  American  people  will  not  com- 
plain about  expenditures  so  long  as  they 
know  they  are  being  used  to  protect  our 
country  from  a  ruthless  enemy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JES.^^-"  P  'VOIX'OTT 

OF    MiLH'o.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  20.  1942 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  submit  a  copy  of  a  letter  received 
from  the  supervisor  and  clerk  of  Verona 
Township  in  Huron  County.  Mich. 

It  typifies  a  problem  confronting  not 
only  the  farmers  but  the  Nation  as  well. 
The  production  of  food  with  which  to 
maintain  our  Army  and  our  civilian 
population,  the  majority  of  which  is  en- 
gaped  in  some  kind  of  war  work,  is  as 
essential  as  the  production  of  arms  and 
munitions. 

Mr.  Rapson  and  Mr.  Scott  have  so 
succinctly  reduced  the  issue  to  practical 
application  thai  I  am  Inserting  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  assistance  of  all  who  are 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  farm 
labor. 

The  letter  follcvs: 

B.\D  Axe.  Mich.,  October  13,  1942. 
The  Honorable  Jesse  P  WoLcarr, 

Member  of  Congress.  House  Office 

Building,  Waihxngton,  D.  C. 
My    Deai    Congressman:     I    want    to    call 
your  attention  to  the  critical  situation  that 
confronts  our  farms — the  draining  off  of  our 
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manpower  that,  unless  eased,  will  result  In 
a  serious  drop  in  food  production  Just  when 
It  Is  needed  most. 

It  seems  apparent  that  unless  the  Congress 
Intervenes  to  keep  the  farm  boys  at  home  our 
production  for  next  jear  will  be  dangerously 
impaired. 

This  township  Is  a  typical  farm  community 
producing  dairy  products,  beans,  feed  crops, 
and  poultry.  The  Government  is  calling  for 
Increased  amounts  of  these  products.  Yet 
a  little  more  than  23  percent  of  the  farms 
in  this  township  (the  best  farms)  will  be 
stripped  bare  of  labor  after  this  harvest  Is 
off.  Seventy-five  percent  of  these  farms  are 
productive,  that  Is  they  are  producing  a 
respectable  amount  over  and  above  what  Is 
needed  for  home  consumption. 

Four  of  the.se  farms,  representing  640  acres, 
are  owned  by  widows.  Their  help  has  been 
taken  and  there  is  absolutely  no  way  of 
carrying  on.  Dairy  farming.  Mr.  Congress- 
man, is  specialized  farming  and  green  help 
cannot  be  brought  in  from  the  cities  to  do 
this 

Most  of  the  farms  are  operated  by  men  past 
65  years  of  age.  The  younger  generation  has 
been,  or  will  be  stripped  from  these  farms, 
and  they  cannot  carry  on  alone.  On  1  of 
these  farms  the  son.  trained  in  agriculture 
In  school,  has  built  up  a  herd  of  16  good 
Holstein  cows.  These  16  Holsteins  will  pro- 
duce more  milk  that  32  cows  raised  by  un- 
trained help.  The^-  will  consume  half  the 
feed  that  twice  the  number  would  consume 
to  produce  the  same  amount  of  milk.  The 
demand  now  Is  for  more  food  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

It  is  time  now  to  act.  before  It  is  too  late. 
Already  the  signs  are  plain  to  what  may  be 
expected  next  year.  Acreage  that  has  been 
in  food  crops  such  as  beans  and  beets  will  be 
put  into  pasture. 

Michigan  farmers  are  doing  their  best,  but 
they  cannot  carry  on  if  their  beys  are  sent 
away.  For  these  boys  are  essential  on  the 
farms.  One  good  farm  boy  Is  of  more  use  to 
his  country  in  producing  food  than  three 
untrained  workers.  We  believe  he  is  of  more 
use  in  keeping  the  food  production  up  than 
he  would  be  in  active  war  service. 

As  a  constructive  suggestion,  why  not  pro- 
pose that  farm  boys  who  arc  judged  essential 
where  they  are,  oe  rated  as  farm  soldiers  so 
that  they  may  feel  they  are  really  doing  their 
bit.  And  how  about  awarding  E  banners  to 
farms  that  are  producing  their  quotas?  This 
would  do  much  to  stimulate  farm  activity. 

May  we  count  on  you  to  present  this  matter 
before  ths  Congress  In  such  a  manner  that 
those  farm  boys  who  are  needed,  who  are 
producing  foodstuffs,  may  be  retained  on  the 
farm. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Geo.  a.  R\psok, 
SuTpervisOT  of  Vero?io  Tounship. 
John  D.  Scott, 
Clerk  of  Verona  Township. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  JOHN  J.  C0CHR.4N 

of   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  21. 1942 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  to  pre- 
serve our  liberties  there  are  groups,  some 


composed  of  well-meaning  people,  who 
seek  to  deny  those  who  are  fighting  the 
battles,  many  of  whom  will  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  a  glass  of  beer.  They 
would  have  the  Congress  pass  a  law  re- 
quiring the  Army  and  Navy  to  bring  this 
about. 

Nothing  in  my  opinion  would  do  more 
to  lower  the  morale  of  our  armed  forces. 

In  the  interest  of  temperance  there 
should  be  no  change  in  our  regulations. 

I  have  just  read  an  article  by  Mr.  W. 
Wade,  published  in  the  Times-Herald,  of 
the  little  enjoyment  our  defenders  have 
in  Iceland.  Remember  that  while  you 
and  I  are  peacefully  sleeping  these  men 
for  weeks  are  at  sea  braving  the  ele- 
ments and  constantly  on  guard  again.st 
the  enemy. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me  I  in- 
clude that  article  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

United  States  Naval  Men  See  the  Latest 
MoviFs  IN  THF  Longest  Bar  in  Iceland — 
Sailors  and  Marines  Do  Best  to  Forget 
Big  Battle  Going  On  at  Sea 

(By  William  W.  Wade) 

At  a  United  States  Naval  Base  Somewhere 
IN  Iceland.  October  19. — Down  by  the  water's 
edge  of  this  base  the  American  Navy  has  built 
the  longest  bar  in  Iceland,  assembled  the 
latest  available  movies  from  Hollywood  and 
Installed  Juke  boxes  blaring  swing  music. 

temporary  haven 

Everj'where  you  lock  there  is  some  grim 
reminder  of  the  big  battle  going  on  out  on 
the  Atlantic.  But  at  this  camp,  patrolled  by 
marines  mounted  on  Icelandic  ponies,  the  war 
stops  for  a  while  and  United  States  sailors 
do  their  best  to  forget  the  tasks  behind  and 
before  them. 

Hence  the  movies,  beer,  and  music.  The 
Americans  and  British  have  labored  to  make 
this  a  safe,  brief  haven  for  the  line  of  ships 
that  lug  war  supplies  to  the  fighting  fronts. 

And  now,  for  the  American  sailors  who 
come  off  tome  of  these  ships,  the  Navy  has 
established  a  haven  from  thoughts  of  war. 
The  boys  who  rock  back  and  forth  In  de- 
stroyers on  escort  duty,  gun  crews  for  mer- 
chantmen, and  the  droves  of  men  off  larger 
ships  come  ashore  to  a  spot  where  they  can 
relax. 

THREE  "pop"  FOtTNTAINS 

A  large  recreation  hut  dominates  this  camp. 
It  has  a  soda  fountain — one  of  three  on  the 
island— a  stage,  motion-picture  equipment, 
a  place  for  dancing,  and  a  bar  stretching  40 
feet  along  one  end  of  the  building.  It  sells 
beer. 

The  skipper  of  the  camp,  an  amiable  lieu- 
tenant commander  of  the  submarine  service 
from  Duquense,  Pa.,  proudly  explained  that 
the  bar  was  the  longest  in  Iceland. 

"Ycu  should  see  it,"  he  said,  "when  we 
have  large  leave  parties.  The  boys  line  up 
four  deep  and  the  bartenders  cau't  dole  out 
the  beer  fast  enough." 

BAND    tS    NEEDED 

"Some  of  the  men  who  come  here  have 
been  at  sea  for  weeks  or  possibly  months. 
That's  why  were  now  in  the  entertainment 
business. 

"We've  started  holding  fleet  dances  and  we 
plan  to  have  one  every  2  weeks.  But  what  we 
really  need  is  a  Navy  Band.  At  the  lasit 
dance  we  borrowed  an  orchestra  from  the 
Army,  but  the  Army  already  has  enough  calls 
for  its  musicians. 

"We  use  Navy  talent  when  it's  available, 
but  our  crowd  is  so  transient  that  we  can't 
provide  constant  performances  in  evenings 
and  afternoons." 

The  big  recreation  hut  recently  was  the 
scene  of  a  big  Army  show;  nightly  it  offers 
movies.  Soldiers  from  nearby  Army  camixs 
are  invited  to  the  motion  pictures.     In  re- 
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turn,  sailors  attend  church  services  given  by 
an  Army  chaplain. 

The  morale  of  this  camp — the  main  busi- 
ness of  which  is  the  morale  of  others — Is  high. 
Officers  are  proud  of  their  horse  marines, 
believed  to  be  the  only  mounted  detachment 
In  the  service  at  present 

The  marines,  under  a  lieutenant  from  New 
Orleans,  perform  the  necessary  guard  duties. 
A  few  of  the  sentries  roam  the  camp  area 
on  tough  little  Icelandic  horses  rented  for  the 
purpose. 

"Some  of  the  fellows  didn't  like  It  at  first," 
the  lieutenant  said.  "Seems  like  they  were 
getting  tossed  off  once  or  twice  a  day.  But 
they  dldn  t  have  far  to  fall. 

"One  of  my  men  showed  me  a  battered 
bullet  from  his  cartridge  belt  and  claimed 
that  it  had  been  beaten  out  of  shape  making 
contact  between  him  and  the  pony.  He  s 
still  riding,  though." 

PROUD  OF  EQUIPMENT 

The  camp  staff  is  also  proud  of  the  amount 
of  huts  and  equipment  its  personnel  have 
built  and  Installed.  They  started  with  civil- 
ian labor  about  a  year  ago  and  are  finishing 
off  with  Navy  work  hours,  both  from  the 
camp  and  from  work  parties  from  ships. 

Tlie  recreation  facilities  at  this  base  have 
regular  visitors  not  connected  with  the  camp 
proper.  These  are  men  off  various  station 
ships  at  the  base  and  also  off  vessels  under 
the  Naval  Operations  Base,  Iceland. 

In  command  of  the  Naval  Operations  Base, 
Iceland,  is  Rear  Admiral  Beary.  a  bronzed  ar- 
rival from  service  In  Australia.  The  scope  of 
the  Naval  Operations  Base,  Iceland,  com- 
mand is  naval  security  of  Iceland  and  supply 
for  the  entire  base. 

Its  ships  bring  food  for  the  Aimy.  luel, 
guns,  blankets,  paper  clips,  motor  transpor- 
tation— all  the  things  necessary  to  keep  this 
Island  a  well-prepared  fighting  base. 

Under  the  Naval  Operations  Base,  Iceland, 
comes  a  group  of  escort  vessels,  fast-moving 
ships  that  make  hazardous  runs  southward. 

The  Navy  is  apt  to  be  grimly  silent  about 
this  escort  duty  while  ashore  on  recreation. 
But  occasionally  there  is  talk  of  attacks. 
Or  of  oil  slicks  left  by  crippled,  possibly 
sunken,  German  U-boat-). 


Divided  We  Fail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  Sm  HOBBS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  21,  1942 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  of  America  and  her  30  Allied  Na- 
tions undoubtedly  represent  the  hope  of 
the  peoples  of  earth  for  free  govern- 
ments. 

Dissension  or  discord  means  a  weak- 
ening of  the  united  effort  to  overcome 
the  Axis  of  evil  and  tyranny.  There- 
fore, we  must  repel  each  and  every  ill- 
considered  utterance  that  tends  toward 
division  or  dissension. 

It  is  in  that  conviction  that  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  by  including  therein  an  editorial 
from  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  and  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Hopson  Owen  Murfee 
that  appi  aifri  in  the  same  newspaper. 

The  MI  ak:  !  I-  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  ihe  gentleman  from  a::\- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Tlie  editorial  follows: 
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DIVISEO   WT   FAIX 

WUhcut  doubt  the  most  u     - 
tnr«   amonR   many   unwtBe  couimduu    upon 
the  conduct  of  this  war  against  \in!  lehtfous 
nes.«  was  made  last  week  by   fK    -,    li    luce. 
edilcr  of  Life,  in  an  open  let*   :  n  :        .-.<i  To 
the  People  of  England 

Betjinning  with  a  very  ih-cu;.  ;Jered  re- 
minder that  Americans  still  remember  the 
unpaid  British  debt  It-ft  over  f:^  ■^  first 
World  War.  Mr    Luce,  aasumir  ■  f.     for 

a  larsie  portion."  If  not  a  majority  :f  his  fel- 
low Americans,  reproaches  the  British  for 
beinsr  willing  to  accept  lend-lease  aid  without 
having  first  liquidated  their  pre-,  cu.sly  In- 
curred obligations  to  thl«  country 

After  this  grraciotis  Introduction  I  :  ^  next 
roundly  denounces  those  mlsgu.  ;  ■.  i5  'ons 
who  are  flighting  to  hold  the  Brit,  n  Enn.pire 
tc4jether'  ;  but  in  the  next  breath  ie  admits 
that  safety  for  America  is  preci.sel;  what  we 
Americans  are  now  fighting  for  ■Briefly.' 
he  ssys.  "there  are  two  wars,  one  that  we  are 
actually  fighting,  and  the  other  that  we  must 
iteht  in  order  to  win"  Appare  itly  Luce 
thinks  that  there  must  be  a  comp  ete  merg- 
ing of  national  Interests  within  a  general 
uniflt*d  plan  altruistically  conceives  1  and  exe- 
cuted 

America's  self-elected  spokesm  ins  next 
Uck  brings  Into  focus  the  inconceivably  un- 
fair and  profcundiy  untrue  centra  thesis  of 
the  whole  letter  "We  America  is  are  a 
strange  people.  mayt>e  You  thini  of  us  as 
rather  practical— the  dollar  lover.«.  the  mak- 
ers of  automobiles,  the  engineers  Well,  we 
are  practical  But  you  can't  und<  rstand  us 
at  all  unless  ycu  realize  how  much  principles 
mean  to  ua  We  fought  you  on  pr  nclples  in 
the  first  place  Once  In  our  history  we  kilUd 
500  000  nt  our  sons  to  establish  the  principle 
of  freedom  for  the  black  man  Aid  there's 
no  use  pretending  that  America  is  going  a.l- 
out  In  this  war  unless  It  becomes  ( lear  to  us 
that  this  is  a  war  to  establi.«h  cer  am  prin- 
ciples that  we  believe  in.  and  to  nake  them 
stronger  than  they  were  when  the  war 
started  "  These  are  hardly  word;  to  make 
our  British  allies  love  us  But  w(  rse  ts  yet 
to  aime: 

'Maybe  you  »!11  ibject  that  \ 
denned  tlu'>e  •principles'  very  u 
T)ii«t'»  a  fair  objevtiin  But  let  is  remind 
you  thrti  oiif  rr«JH.u  we  haven't  defined  them, 
•nd  one  reaaon  that  at  least  half  dur  people 
»r»  pretty  dubloua  about  their  es  sstencc  is 
that  we  are  not  cimvlnced  Uiat  5  0u  would 
fl«ht   for   them,   even   if    they   vk  '  hhI 

•     •     •     In  liKht  of  what   y<ni    i  m 

I:.  \v     do    you    r\  • 

'1  «'  ntid  l»x:k  , 

:  'he  entire  N.itiiiu.  L  ice  tliially 

«  uitimatum    "If  you  wh  n  to  keep 

u«  en  your  side,  yuu  must  move  pirt  of  the 

way  over  to  our  aide     If  yon  ■.<■"    • ; 

will  find  our  side  plenty  bU' 
been  hlg     It  la  much  blg^rr  th.ci  :[:c  i3r.'..>u 
Raj     It  is  much  bifger  than  the  Bi  itish  Em- 
pire    It  IS  blpgrr  than  both  of  us  c(  mbined— 
our  side  !■•  aK  biij  as  all  outtloor"*  " 

If  »h«'  M  I  ice  says  is  true — and  mi>at 
falr-raind.  u  Anitricans  will  emphat  ciUly  deny 
itMl  It  la — tkx-a  he  for  one  inoni»nt  think 
that    such   "unpriiulpletl  f  «.    , 

would  hu\e  ii»  b.-lieve  thi    M 
b"  hk<«ly  to  .  •        coutur  . 

•ctrr  at  his  i..  (  '     If  H:' 

wohc*  in«.«!i<|  the  •meli  of  frrah  Ai  led  bUxd, 
Vhia  stab  in  the  back  of  brave.  HteAd  aat  alo«. 
mcviDii.  righirA.>u»-thiikklU|(  John  U  ill  alviuld 


pru\e  Utr  vety  ihiim  It  iieciii» 
Attack  and  one  raiculatrU  lu  do  in 
h  f  vioeett 

!  •  I  uce  «1oe« 

\>  ■      'v\tr    Ml 

ft>  .•Ul«ein    A     r  [  r   r 

moat  emphatirally  \y  •    >;>    *<     > 

also    know     Vritain  »     

Cwt*  to  th«  prvMui     We  . 


f-n  t 
vet. 
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Luce  We  hope  ttiat  there  will  be  a  prompt 
official  repudiation  of  his  unauthorized  at- 
tack on  our  British  allies  We  also  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  fortljight  American  people,  for 
whom  he  impudently  spoke.  wlU  not  be  slow 
to  disclaim  such  an  effort  to  sow  the  dragon  8 
teeth  among  the  ranks  of  the  United  Nations. 


DrVIDD)   WE  FALL 

(By    Dr     Hopson    Owen    Murfee,    secretary, 

the    Edmund    Burke    American    Memorial 

Committee) 

Under  the  title  'Divided  We  Fall,"  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Montgcmery  Advertiser  voices  the 
intelligent  patriotic  opinion  and  the  Arm 
historic  faith  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people — of  all  people  of 
good  will  and  good  sense  throughout  Chris- 
tendom 

This  wise  and  timely  editorial  reflects 
conclusively  the  "unseemly  utterance  among 
many  unwise  comments"  by  Henry  R.  Luce, 
editor  of  Life,  in  his  pernicious  and  patho- 
logical open  letter  addressed  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  This  outrageous  diatribe 
of  assumed  omniscience  and  infallibility,  as- 
suming to  speak  for  a  large  portion  "  if  not 
a  majority  of  hii  fellow  Americans,  speaks 
only  for  a  diseased  and  uninformed  mind — 
a  stab  in  the  back  for  our  friends  in  Eng- 
land who  stand  l>etween  us  and  the  hordes 
of  Hitler. 

The  true  spirit  and  historic  truth  of  com- 
petent American  cplnion  has  been  admirably 
and  convincingly  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished patriotic  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser.  He  hiia  all  history  and  all  truth 
on  his  side  He  is  In  the  good  company  of 
Geirge  Washington,  Woodrow  WiUson,  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt,  Wendell  Wilkle,  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler — great  Americans  all — and 
Lord  Tweedsmuir  and  the  immortal  Edmund 
Burke  who  are  blood  of  our  blood  and  faith 
of  our  Christian  faith.  These,  and  these 
only,  are  competent  to  voice  the  spirit  and 
truth  of  our  America.  Mr  Luce  speaks 
only  for  the  Germans  in  Chicago  and  the 
Japanese  In  Calilornia — a  very,  very  small 
group  of  alien  enemies  of  America,  England, 
and  all  Christendom. 

In  condemnatorv  contrast  to  Mr.  Luce's  un- 
seemly address.  To  the  People  of  Eiigland. 
let  us  read  the  noble  and  ennobling  words  of 
Edmund  Burke  Ir.  his  prophetic  Address  to 
the  Brltl.sh  Colonists  in  North  America,  IT77; 
But  we  conjure  you  by  the  invahmble 
pUnlges.  which  have  hitherto  united,  and 
which  we  trust  will  hereafter  lantingly  uiiltc 
us,  that  you  do  not  suffer  yourselvcr  to  be 
per>uaded.  or  provoked.  Intc  an  opinion,  that 
you  are  nt  war  with  this  niUlon  Do  not 
think,  that  the  whole,  or  even  the  unln- 
flutiiced  majiirlty  of  Englishmen  In  thin 
Island  are  enrmlcw  of  thrtr  own  blood  on  the 
American  Ointment.  Much  delusion  has 
been  practiced:  Much  corrupt  influence 
treacherously  emiiloyed  But  stIU  a  large, 
and  we  tru«t  the  largest  and  soundest,  p.irt 
of  this  Kingdom  jierseveres  In  the  most  per- 
fpc  unity  of  sentiments,  principles,  and  af» 
ficMons.  with  you.  It  spreads  o»it  a  large 
and  libernl  platform  of  common  liberty,  upon 
which  we  may  all  unite  forever. 

"For  oureelvea,  we  faithfully  a»^ure  you 
that  we  have  ever  considered  you  as  rational 
cre.iture.s;  aa  free  agents;  us  men  willing 
to  pur.'ue,  and  able  to  diacern,  your  own 
true  Inlereat  We  have  wiahed  to  contlnuo 
united  with  you.  In  order  that  m  p«:op!e  of 
one  origin  and  one  character  thould  be 
directrd  to  the  rutlonnl  objects  of  govern- 
"  ••  "  by  Joint  c  uiitela,  and  protected  in 
I  by  a  (Hiiumui)  force 
I    r   w«  •uletiuity   drcUre   that,  n  > 

>  Mould  look  U|X)n  «  ■eparntton  I 
*»  *  hfHvy  rnlnmlty  (and  the  heavier  beit«vi»e 
we  know  you  imi-i  hi»ve  your  fvtil  ahare  ot 
II),  yet  we  had  much  rather  see  you  totally 
UtUependeiit  of  this  rn^wn  mid  kingdom  than 
JolneU  tu  It  by  ao  unnaturiU  a  conjunction 


as  that  of  freedom  with  servitude — a  con- 
Junction  which.  If  it  were  at  all  practicable, 
could  not  fail  in  the  end  of  being  more  mis- 
chievous to  the  peace,  prosperity,  greatness. 
and  power  of  this  nation,  than  beneficial  by 
an  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  nominal 
empire. 

"To  manifest  our  sentiments  the  more 
clearly  to  you  and  to  the  world  on  this  sub- 
ject: We  declare  our  cpinlon  that.  If  no 
revenue  at  all,  which,  however,  we  are  far 
from  supposing,  were  to  be  obtained  from 
you  to  this  kingdom,  yet  as  long  as  it  Is  our 
happiness  to  be  Joined  to  you  in  bonds  of 
fraternal  charity  and  freedom,  with  an  open 
and  flowing  commerce  between  us.  one  prin- 
ciple of  enmity  and  friendship  pervading 
and  one  right  of  war  and  peace  directing  the 
strength  of  the  whole  empire,  we  are  likely 
to  be.  at  least,  as  powerful  as  any  nation, 
or  as  any  combination  of  nations,  which  in 
the  course  of  human  events  may  be  formed 
against  us. 

"The  very  liberty  which  you  so  Justly  prize 
above  all  things  originated  here;  and  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether,  without  being  con- 
stantly fed  from  the  original  fountain.  It 
can  be  all  perpetuated  or  preserved  in  its 
native  purity  and  perfection.  Untried  forms 
of  government  may,  to  unstable  minds,  rec- 
ommend themselves  even  by  their  novelty. 

"But  you  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
England  has  been  great  and  happy  under 
the  present  limited  monarchy  (subsisting  in 
more  or  less  vigor  and  purity)  for  several 
hundred  years.  None  but  England  can  com- 
municate to  you  the  benefits  of  such  a  con- 
stitution." (Certainly  not  Germany,  Italy, 
or  Japan  ) 

"Of  this  we  give  you  our  word,  that  so  far 
as  we  are  at  present  concerned,  and  if  by 
anv  event  we  should  become  more  con- 
cerned hereafter,  you  may  be  assured,  upon 
the  pledges  of  honor  not  forfeited,  faith 
not  violated,  and  uniformity  of  character 
and  profession  not  yet  broken,  we  at  least, 
on  these  grounds,  will  never  fail  you 

"The  well-wishers  of  the  Uberty  and  union 
of  this  empire  salute  you.  and  recommend 
you  most  heartily  to  the  divine  protection." 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me.  Senator  Cabtes 
GI.ASS.  of  Virginia,  wrote:  "In  my  opinion 
Edmund  Burke  Is  the  greatest  Englishman 
who  ever  lived"  The  greatest  American 
who  has  ever  lived  since  George  Washington. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  praised  Edmund  Buike  to 
me  as  "the  authentic  voice  of  the  best  po- 
litical thought  of  the  Knglt»h  race" 

The  patriotic  people  of  the  United  States 
Will  form  their  own  good  opinion  of  who'g 
who  in  America— and  who's  not  who  in  pre- 
suming to  speak  the  spirit  and  truth  ot 
Auurlcft  and  Enslnvd  nrirl  Christendom. 


Farm  T.-  .-c.  D-rr.-  ,•:'  From  1010  ti 
1940,  Notwitnstanding  t.rronf-);..  Im- 
pression 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HmN   WRIGHT  P.ATM.4N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVES 

Wt'dni'sday.  Oc/oIxt  21, 1942 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speiiker.  In  the 
Appendix  of  thp  CtiNomssioNAi.  Rtroito. 
PAgr  A3703. 11  U  sUled  by  Mi  Hoifman. 
of  MichlKRn: 

In  the  debate  In  the  H<  U»>e  on  arptrmht-r 
33,  iwa,  among  othrr  thliiRa  the  gfnllomim 
f^)m  South  Carolina  |Mr  rvLMrni  aaid: 

'Mr  FuLMM  Now,  m  1000  14  I  want  you 
to  get  Ihle-thla  wonderful  period.  30  percent 
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of  the  farms  were  mortgaged.  At  this  time, 
when  everybody  claims  the  farms  are  so  pros- 
perous, and  the  President  Is  asking  them  to 
use  their  Eurpkis  money  to  liquidate  their 
farm  debt,  43  percent  of  the  farms  are  mort- 
gaged. According  to  Dr.  Black,  delinquent 
payments  at  this  time  on  Commissioner  and 
land-bank  mortgage  loans  amount  to  over 
15  percent. 

"Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield.' 

"Mr.  FuLMER.  Let  me  give  you  this  addi- 
tional picture,  and  then  I  shall  yield.  Back 
in  the  really  good  old  days.  65  percent  of  the 
farms  were  owned  by  farmers,  while  at  this 
time  the  picture  is  the  other  way  round,  65 
percent  of  our  farmers  are  tenants  or  near 
tenants. 

"Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'? 

"Mr.  FuLMER.  I  yield. 

"Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  the  gentleman  sure  about 
those  figures  about  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  mortgaged  farms  and  the  Increase  In 
farm  tenancy? 

"Mr.  FLT.MER.  That  Is  right." 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that,  while 
before  the  New  Deal  came  to  power.  65  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  owned  their  farms,  now 
65  percent  of  the  farmers  are  tenants.  To 
put  it  in  another  way:  Since  the  New  I>eal 
has  been  In  charge,  since  It  inaugurated  its 
program  of  the  triple  A.  of  the  killing  of  pigs, 
of  soil-conservation  payments,  and  of  aid  to 
farmers,  an  additional  30  percent  of  the 
farmers  have  lost  their  farms  and  become 
tenants. 

The  inference  left  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  that  during 
the  time  of  the  present  administration, 
farm  tenancy  has  greatly  increased.  It 
is  my  personal  opinion,  although  I  have 
not  conferred  with  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  FulmerI  that  it  is 
obvious  that  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Fulmer] 
clearly  indicate  that  he  referred  to  the 
period  in  hi--^  discussion  of  farm  tenancy, 
ownership  and  mortgage  from  1909  to 
1914. 

The  changes  noted  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  FulmerI  In 
farm  mortgage  and  tenancy  occurred  not 
since  the  Inauguration  of  the  Triple  A. 
but  for  the  period  from  1909-14,  to  the 
present.  I  nm  also  afraid  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  IMr.  Hoffman] 
not  only  erred  In  his  time  period,  but  also 
confused  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
( hnngt's  in  farm  ownership  have  been 
only  partial,  as  Indicated  in  Mr,  Fulmer "s 
term  "near  tenants." 

The  fol'owlng  are  statistics  on  farm 
ownership  and  tenancy  from  1910  to 
1940— Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States.  1941.  page  681: 

Kumber  of  farms 
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The  following  trends  in  tenancy,  mort- 
gaged debt  status,  and  equity  of  farmers, 
1910  to  1940,  are  interesting  and  clear  up 
the  point  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Hoffman  J; 


Item 

Year 

1910 

1020 

VJM 

IMO 

IVn-onlapp    of    all    farmers 
thai  isrc  tenants 

37.0 
33.6 
X.0 

38.1 
41.3 
4G.0 

42.4 
44.8 
41.  C 

38  7 

rcrcciitacf  (if  nil  owner  farras 
that  are  morttappd  ' 

Pcrciiilaco   of   equity   that 
farmers  have  in  their  laud. 

43,  S 

42.8 

>  Data  are  not  a\  ailablc  for  the  inortfa^fd  status  of 
landlord -owmd  larui.s. 

VERY   CRITICAL   PERIOD    FOR    FARMER 

The  farmers  are  going  through  a  very 
critical  period.  The  new  changes  will 
result  in  either  of  two  things:  First,  more 
farming  by  the  farm  family,  which  will 
encourage  and  assist  in  home  ownership, 
which  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  coun- 
try; or  mass  production  through  machin- 
ery farming  and  hired  labor,  which  will 
be  a  bad  thing  for  the  country. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  farm  labcr 
and  industrial  wages  knows  that  the 
farmer  in  employing  hired  labor  cannot 
pay  one-half,  or  even  one-fourth,  of  what 
is  now  paid  industrial  workers  and  have 
anything  left  for  himself  at  all  after 
marketing  his  farm  produce. 

Therefore,  the  question  of  the  farmer 
competing  with  industrial  concerns  in 
the  hiring  of  labor  is  absolutely  out.  It 
just  simply  cannot  be  done  at  present 
prices.  In  fact,  I  doubt  that  it  could  be 
done  if  prices  were  increased  100  percent, 
and.  in  some  cases,  could  not  be  done  if 
farm  prices  were  increased  200  percent. 
There  is  just  too  much  difference  between 
the  two. 

If  farming  becomes  so  unprofitable  to 
the  so-call»  i  .il-!  iculturist,  who  hires  all 
of  the  work  dr..-  on  the  farm,  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  hire  the  labor  and  en- 
gage in  farming,  then  he  will  have  a  rr^^r  t 
Inducement  to  sell  his  farm  to  >  :  :a 
family,  who  will  not  only  engage  in  farm- 
ing as  a  mode  of  living  but  will  also  t-e 
able  to  get  a  fair  return  for  their  work 
if  prices  are  sufficiently  good. 

This  Is  likely  *r>  brine  about  a  land  de- 
pression unle.v.>  '.'^  '  capital  Is  made 
available  to  farn.  :  .i:  .:ics  to  purchase 
farm  homes,  whuii  'A^uld  have  a  ten- 
dency to  cause  competition  In  land  pur- 
chasing In  comparison  to  the  number  of 
farm  families  furnished  the  capital  with 
which  to  buy  homes. 

Certain  crops  are  more  adapted  i:o 
mass  production  and  machinery  farming. 
I  refer  particularly  to  wheat  and  cotton, 
Por  Instance,  if  there  Is  sufficient  land 
available  to  prodiicf  nil  the  wheat  and 
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FARM  srctnirrT   administration  shouu)  com- 

MtNCE   NOW  TO  HEU   FARM   FAMILIES 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  should  now  be  furnished 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  induce 
all  of  the  farm  families  it  is  possible  to 
induce  to  raise  just  as  much  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  raise  in  food  and  fiber 
next  year.  This  program  should  be  com- 
menced without  delay,  as  it  takes  time  to 
get  ready  for  farming  operations  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  encourage  farm- 
home  ownership,  because  by  so  doing  we 
will  be  helping  to  win  the  war  and  assist- 
ing in  promoting  the  general  welfare  ot 
the  p>eople  of  the  Nation  in  the  future. 


Lake     C'Hintv      S 
Ann  nca  > 
Per  Capita 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.KARLE.MINDT 

OF  SOCTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21, 1942 

M:  "'  \:  T.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news- 
papt  1  .>>  ul  America  are  doing  a  wonderful 
public  and  patriotic  service  in  the  scrap 
campaign  which  is  now  taking  place 
under  their  direction.  All  America  owes 
these  papers  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
unselfish  manner  in  which  they  are  head- 
ing up  this  important  part  of  our  war 
effort. 

In  this  connection.  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  news  story  show- 
ing that  my  home  county.  Lake  County. 
S.  Dak.,  is  leading  the  entire  State  in 
both  its  per  capita  and  its  total  collec- 
tions of  scrap.  Its  per  capita  collections 
are  128.22  pounds  per  man.  woman, 
and  child  If  the  rest  of  America  will  do 
as  wc  :  1..  County  and  as  South 
Dakota,  Ki;i(^i«.iy.  America's  scrap  col- 
lection campaign  will  be  a  brilliant  and 
complete  success.  '  k  s  i'  ;  soldier  in 
the  last  war  and  can,.:  ui  u.c  Madison 
Daily  Leader  at  this  time,  is  in  charge  of 
the  scrap-collect i(t  riiive  sponsored  by 
the  newspapers  ot  LaR.  County.  S.  Dak. 
Perhaps  other  communities  In  America 
having  less  spectacular  success  in  collect- 
ing scrap  mmht  like  to  write  him  for 
suggestions  on  how  this  remarkable 
record  has  been  made. 

LAKE    COt'NTY    TAKES    LEAD    IN    SCRAP    CAUfMOS 

Siot;x  Falla, — Lake  CXJunty  Jumped  to  the 
lend  Pilday  in  bcnh  per  ctiplta  and  toul  col- 
lections m  the  October  scrap  drive  sponsored 
by  newspapers  as  Lake's  1,000.000-pound 
yield  (rom  Monday's  scrap  hoUdsy  wsa  re- 
ported to  the  State  siklVKg*  olBo*  by  local 
chairmen. 

Lake's  p«r  capita  mark  Is  128.23  pounds. 

Snnl)orn.  leading  Thui-rday  in  per  capita 
rating,  was  in  a  sturdy  kecond  place  today, 
adding;  another  54.000  pminda  overnight  to 
bring  lt«  per  capitn  rrcuid  tu  104  87  on  a 
poundage  of  600,000. 

Was])Nb«U|h.  with  a  jxipulatlon  ot  only 
1,080,  continued  in  the  third  spot  on  Ita 
previous  reported  Bl  28  pounds  per  person, 
mad*  on  a  total  poumlaire  of  188.270.  A 
minor  change  in  ngvir««  irft  Davison,  an- 
other county  which  made  the  biggest  jump 
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M«-an«hae.    b  ..        -  ■     >.      omciais 
for  reports  to  rt«.;;  -...c;..  .'rem  otl.i: 
live    drtvea.    Including    the    one    In 
ThurBday  for  Btadle  County 

In  addition   ♦o  L*yo    reporta  came 
the  flr«t  tin-."  •    <.    ••   ::    ••:   A  irora    Clar 
Ington.  Deuf.    H    ;;.  .  ;    K     csbury    ! 
Knd  Robert*  Countie*.     Ot  ihls  new 
eight  Aurora  had  the  best  per  capr 
inj?  at  5  57  on  a  collection  vi  30  000 
Codington's   poundage    was   35.COO. 
county's  larger  population  held  the  pe 
to  2  0<J. 

Increases  overnight.    In   addition 
born,  were   recorded  for   Day,  Grant 
Hutchlnaon,  and  Pennington. 
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Amendm^-rt  of  Pnce  Control  Act  ot  1942 


EXTENSION  OF  RLMAr?K 


HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHf.M 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FT  T  PF-: 
Friday.  October  1    : 

Mr.  V.  :(;mp->:ia:i     M; 

conncf  •     :.    a  ;:       - 

permit  n:-  *  >  i:-.  t.-c     ' :.-'  :    •■ 
vat;on.5  and  staw  ::    ::   •      I 
with    the    conditi'.n^    s-:-  ..ul 
Southwest.    I  have  heard  tl 

of  (^.■  -.  :.  i^  '.i-:  :.a-'-:-^  \ 

Mr    M   ■.,.'■     c;  :>  -  :.    H-  :   r    y    . 
Nelson,  and  th'       :.::\vni^  c:  ^U 
and  the  other  abi-  memLtrs    :  i. 
mittee  en  Agriculture. 

The  averasce  cost  of  a  loaf     : 
83  cents.    For  the  wheat  *l..  •  f 
the   bread   the    farmer   'v. 
wheat  is  rtxer.  •  '  !  1      :         1    * 
price  for  an  8-jl:i>.-  ^  '.k-o      ■ 
Is  13  cents.   This  amounts  to  $ :  4 
bu.>hel  of  wheat.     But  t^     t  f: 
grows  the  wheat  is  rccer. .:  .;  .;  . 
per  bushel. 

One  bushel  of  wheat  co5t<  S". 
converted     into     .<;hreddrd      a   ■' 
Sll  76    V,:;   n    .■:.■■•-!    ;:V..    't: 
preparaiiwH  >_.iii  vi  I'i',^     K  .    ':■. 
who  produces  the  bushe,   <  f    .v 
cel\es  ? '     "> 

One  l:..-hti  ol  c!^::;  ^  :.-  t,  v  ':\ 
converted  into  corn  flakes,  t  ;• 
Is  all  the  corn  prober  receive.-. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  pot  a 
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for  $72  wh^n  converted  Into  shoestrin? 


potatoes. 
$225. 
One    : 


The   potato   gro^'       ceives 


;  r- :  :  r<-cent  oats  s^lls  for 
•  t  rud  into  Quaktr  Oats. 
.*.:-  -  .  •  r  .  1  leaves  the  farn  $6.02 
is  added  to  the  price  that  the  farpier  re- 
ceive.*:. 

For  the  beans  that  fill  a  12-cent  lean  the 
grower  of  the  beans  receives  1  c*^  - 

The  pa.<t  and  the  i  :•■  •  '  *  r'  : 
Ing  farmers  in  the  a.;:.-  :  -  ;  >- 
dustry  and  at  the  same  time  coi^taniiy 
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I  ;  Silenced  farn  labor  Is  practically 
gone.     Parmer's   s:nRle   soas   are   gone. 
Notification  has  bcf-n  Issued  that  younger 
married  men  are  soon  to  go.    In  my  dis- 
trict In  OlcJahoma  1.000  of  the  last  re- 
maining operators  'vere  recently  Inducted 
Into  the  armed  forces  of  this  countiy. 
Oklahoma  .stands  No.  1  in  percenuge  of 
volunteer  enlistments  in  the  Nation.    It 
Is  practically  impK:ssibIe  to  secure  farm 
supplies  such   a.s   fencing,   lumber,   and 
feeding  equipment.    It  is  impossible  for   ^ 
farmers  to  secure   new   cars,  although  [ 
most  farmers  in  ny  area  use  pmssenger   I 
cars   with  trailers   attached   in   lieu   of   , 
trucks.  I 

A  recent  article  on  page  7  cf  Nation's 
Business  slates,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Four  months  aftrr  it  had  sequettered  all 
auiomobilca  In  dea  ers'  hands  the  02ce  ol 
Price  Admlnlsuation  waa  appeaLng  to  eligi- 
ble purchasers  to  come  forward.  a£  a  patriotic 
duty,  and  buy  these  cars.  Some  400.000  new 
cars  are  going  bcgglig. 

I':  T.y  area  our  farmers  cannot  secure 
;.-     cars.     It  is  practically  impossible 
for  farmers  to  secure  automobile  tires, 
trailer  tires,  or  tractor  tires. 

Rubber  and  gas  rationing  will  seriously 
afltc  the  ability  of  the  farmers  to  reach 
trading  centers  and  to  market  produce 
and  livestock,  esp«'cially  in  the  Midwest 
and  Southwest,  where  the  farms  and 
ranche.s  are  located  such  great  distances 
from  market.  At  this  time  there  is  the 
largest  number  of  livestock  sales  in  prog- 
ress by  farmers  going  out  cf  business 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  last  10 
years.  Feeding  margins  on  cattle  has 
been  lo'*ered  and  in  many  instances  elim- 
inated. Many  farms  are  occupied  by 
very  elderly  men  and  women  and  many 
of  these  farms  will  lie  idle  In  1943,  for 
not  only  are  our  farm  workers  being 
taken  in  the  draft  but  our  m.anagers, 
breeders,  overseei-s.  and  farm  operators. 

In  my  opinion,  food,  shoes,  and  cloth- 
r.iT  are  as  important  as  tanks,  guns,  and 
ammunition.  I  cannot  see  how  13.000,- 
or,o  tn-^n  in  uniform  will  win  this  war  un- 
^'^  have  the  food  with  which  to  feed 
mem  and  a  sufSclent  number  of  Uttle 
busines.'^men  left  in  business  to  pay  the 
taxes  that  will  be  required.  This  coun- 
try v,as  founded  upon  free  enterprise  by 
men  of  vision  and  initiative.  Orders  is- 
sued by  governmental  agencies  putting 
small  businessmen  cut  of  business  should 
be  stopped.  Small  bu.'-iness  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  operate. 

There  are  189.000  industries  and  169.- 
000  of  these  employ  less  than  ICO  people. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  following 
suggestions  in  order  to  offset  the  loss  of 
farm  manpower  and  increase  production, 
to  wit: 

First.  That  action  be  taken  immedi- 
ately to  defer  those  who  remain  on  the 
farms  until  the  next  crop  is  seeded  and 
harvested. 

Second.  That  farmers  be  allowed  suf- 
ficient tires  for  their  tractors,  trucks, 
pick-ups.  trailers,  and  passenger  cars  if 
used  with  trailers  in  lieu  of  trucks. 

Third.  That  farmers  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase some  of  the  so-called  400.GOO  cars 


which  are  going   begging   for  patriotic 
buyers. 

Fourth.  To  maintain  or  to  increase 
farm  production,  it  will  take  immediate 
planning.  Production  goals  may  be 
changed  overnight  but  increased  farm 
production  takes  at  least  a  year. 

Fifth.  In  no  event  should  any  more 
farmers  be  taken  until  all  single  men  and 
boys  from  the  cities  and  all  married  men 
within  the  draft  age,  who  have  a  wife  but 
no  children,  be  taken. 

Sixth.  Recruiting  from  farm  areas 
should  be  suspended  until  the  harvesting 
of  the  1943  crop  is  completed. 

Seventh.  Further  hiring  of  farmers  in 
defense  industries  should  t>e  prohibited. 
Eighth.  That  representatives  of  the 
various  governmental  agencies  such  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Director 
of  the  Selective  Service,  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  together  with  rep- 
resentatives of  farm  groups,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  meet  and 
definitely  determine  the  manpower  re- 
quirements, the  amount  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, shoes,  and  materials  needed  for 
each.  and.  if  there  is  not  a  sufQcient 
amount  available,  that  the  matter  be 
taken  up  with  the  President  and  appor- 
tioned properly. 

Ninth.  That  the  War  Production 
Board  select  a  representative  farmer  on 
its  Board.  I  think  that  it  is  just  as  es- 
sential "to  keep  'em  plowing,  keep  'em 
fed,  clothed,  and  shod"  as  it  is  to  "keep 
'em  flying  and  keep  'em  rolling."  I  be- 
lieve that  the  theory  that  some  officials 
have  of  moving  city  workers  from  camp 
to  camp,  from  one  area  to  another,  and 
from  one  f)eriod  to  another  may  sound 
logical  to  bureau  heads,  but  it  is  i?ot 
feasible  and  absolutely  will  not  work. 

Tenth.  Some  have  suggested  that  farm 
operations  be  cla.ssified  into  two  groups, 
essential  and  nonessential.  Having 
lived  for  18  years  on  the  farm,  I  can 
hardly  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
classify  essential  and  nonessential  op- 
erators. I  realize  that  large  operators 
are  important;  however,  small  amounts 
of  chickens,  eggs,  hogs,  cows,  cream,  milk, 
butter,  fruits,  vegetables,  feed,  cotton, 
and  wheat  trickling  in  from  smaller 
farms  would  bo  equally  or  more  im- 
portant. 

Eleventh.  Ckivemment  departments 
should  be  decentralized  at  once  and  as 
many  as  possible  eliminated. 

Twelfth.  Many  nonessential  Govern- 
ment agencies  should  be  abolished  and 
the  men  drafted. 

Thirteenth.  Exorbitant  wages  m  de- 
fense industries  should  be  stopped. 

Fourteenth.  Labor  racketeers  should 
be  prohibited  from  collecting  due*  from 
men  working  on  war  contracts.  "Ifhese 
gravy  trains  should  be  stopped. 

Fifteenth.  Freight  rates  should  be  re- 
turned to  their  lower  levels.  This  will 
be  an  incentive  to  farmers  to  keep  farm- 
ing. The  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion rules  should  be  amended  to  allow 
freer  movement  of  farm  pi  eduction. 
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Sixteenth.  We  should  be  very  careful 
and  be  prepared  to  stop  any  movement  by 
the  Government  to  take  over  railroads. 

Seventeenth.  That  the  Social  Security 
Act  be  amended  to  allow  those  receiving 
old-age  assistance  to  be  employed  during 
the  emergency  without  any  deduction 
from  the  mere  pittances  they  are  receiv- 
ing. 
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HI)N.W1LL1.\MP.  LAMBERTSON 

or  K.^NSAS 
IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21. 1942 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recot^d.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News,  by 
Westbrook  Peglcr: 

F.MR  ENOUGH 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

New  York.  October  20— The  American 
Federation  ot  Labor  has  held  another  of  its 
annual  con\-entions.  and  still  lias  done  noth- 
ing positive  to  remove  racketeers  from  con- 
trol of  its  component  unions.  From  time  to 
time  the  federation  and  William  Green  have 
cxpresfied  formal  disapproval  of  the  racket- 
eer in  uuion  management,  but  Joe  Fay.  of 
Newark,  who  Is  not  only  a  dangerous  thug 
but  a  liigh  union  official  and  a  contractor 
as  well,  remains  unchallenged  and  undis- 
turbed. 

Joseph  Padway.  the  general  counsel  of  the 
federation,  a  cabinet  position  within  this 
unofficial  but  powerful  and  often  terroristic 
and  corrupt  tubgovernment  of  the  United 
States,  continues  to  speak  for  the  federa- 
tion, although  it  has  been  shown  that  he 
represented  as  counsel  and  for  personal  profit 
George  Scalise  and  the  union  of  the  notori- 
ous Bioff  and  Browne.  That  he  could  have 
been  unaware  of  the  character  of  these  crim- 
inals and  ignorant  of  the  corrupt  character 
of  their  unions  would  be  a  contention  that 
would  belittle  his  own  intelligence.  Yet 
Padway  has  the  effrontery  to  appear  before 
committees  of  the  United  States  Congress 
and  lay  down  the  law  to  them,  and  Congress 
treats  him  with  deference;  and,  moreover,  he 
has  lately  made  a  trip  to  his  native  England 
in  the  role  of  representative  of  the  working 
people  of  the  United  States.  He  had  to  have 
the  permis.slon  and  thus  the  implied  endorse- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government  to 
make  that  trip. 

The  insincerity  of  tlie  government  leaders 
of  the  federation  in  their  dealings  with  the 
problem  of  the  racketeer  is  more  flagrant 
today  than  ever  before,  and  Fay  is  the  test 
case. 

This  man  was  thrown  out  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  1932  for  operating  in 
the  dual  role  of  union  leader,  or  boss,  and 
employer.  He  did  not  remain  out  long,  and 
Is  now  not  merely  a  local  union  boss  but 
international  vice  president  of  the  operating 
engineers.  He  not  only  controls  the  labor 
on  large  construction  jobs  done  by  various 
departments  of  the  Government  in  New 
Jersey  but  controls  the  operations  as  well 
through  Ills  various  companies,  chief  cf 
which  i.s  the  International  Excavating  Co. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  decided 
that  he  was  a  racketeer  10  years  ago.  Today 
lie  is  rac'uetcering  on  a  much  greater  ecale 


and  In  the  same  way.  Yet  today  he  is  ac- 
corded all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  union 
boss  and  on  at  least  two  occasions  within  the 
last  2  years  William  Green  has  shown  cfflcia'. 
tolerance  of  Fay  and  all  that  lie  stands  for. 
In  one  case  Green  appeared  as  principal 
speaker  at  a  typical  testimonial  souse  party 
in  Chicago  which  the  local  racketeers  had 
arranged  in  honor  of  the  international  presi- 
dent, William  E.  Maloney.  Fay  also  spoke 
and  Green  did  not  walk  cut.  Later.  Green 
gave  a  small  and  select  tea  in  New  York  for 
a  visiting  dignitary  of  British  labor  and  again 
Pay  was  present.  David  Dubinsky  walked  in, 
saw  Fay  talking  with  Mrs.  Frances  Perkim. 
and  walked  out  in  protest. 

Dubinsky  has  been  the  only  man  in  the 
whole  federation  who  has  openly  recognized 
Fay  as  a  racketeer  and  tried  to  have  him 
thrown  out.  To  that  end  he  introduced  a 
resolution  at  the  New  Orlean.?  convention  a 
ccuple  of  years  ago  and  Fay.  who  naturally 
knew  that  the  resolution  meant  him.  got 
brawling  drunk  and  beat  up  Dubinsky. 

Governor  Lehman,  of  New  York,  recently 
ordered  examination  cf  the  papers  in  the 
suspicious  court  proceedings  in  Syracuse  in 
which  Fay  was  absolved  of  a  felony  charge  of 
assault  good  for  a  maximum  prison  term  of 
5  years  because  the  prosecuting  witne.ss  and 
victim  of  the  slugging  was  mystericusly  ab- 
.sent.  After  the  dismissal  the  witnes.=  .  Orville 
Warner,  mystericusly  reappeared  and  Fay  gave 
him  back  his  old  Job  running  the  local  in 
Rochester.  The  disappearance,  the  reappear- 
ance, and  the  reemployment  of  the  witne.=3 
made  such  a  sequence  as  to  suggest  that  the 
witness  was  induced  to  go  absent  for  a  re- 
ward. Mere  examination  of  the  papers,  how- 
ever, does  not  promise  that  action  will  be 
taken,  and  the  case  will  be  watched  closely 
lest  it  be  forgotten  or  brushed  off. 

Lately  four  cf  Fay's  racketeers  in  Albany 
were  caught  stealing  from  workers  throvgh 
the  kick-back  or  permit  sy-^tem  which  is  com- 
mon practice  in  American  Federation  cf 
Labor  unions  all  over  the  country  on  war  Job.3. 
They  pleaded  guilty  and  were  fined  $10,000 
each. 

But  the  underlings  are  only  petty  racket- 
eers. Fay  is  a  giant,  ruthless,  brutal,  and 
personally  rich  and  politically  powerful,  and 
he  enjoys  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Green  and 
commands  either  the  respect  or  fear  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  American  Federation 
cf  Labor. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CAbEY 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21, 1942 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  meet  the  present  situation  in 
regard  to  working  hours  of  employees  of 
all  Government  departments  and  to  ren- 
der a  measure  of  justice  to  postal  em- 
ployees, Senator  Mead,  of  New  York,  has 
introduced  a  bill,  S.  2674.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  adjustment  of  working 
hours  and  overtime  pay  for  employees 
of  all  Government  departments.  The 
bill  also  grants  an  increase  of  10  per- 
cent in  the  pay  of  postal  employees. 
These  postal  employees  are  not  objecting 
to  the  additional  hours  required  In  many 
offices  where  increased  business  due  to 


war  Industries  make  It  Impossible  with 
the  volume  of  work  within  scheduled 
hours  cr  where  additional  help  cannot 
be  procured  because  of  inadequate  com- 
pensation. The  men  and  women  who 
constitute  the  great  army  of  postal  em- 
ployees arc  asking  only  that  their  com- 
pensations be  adjusted.  These  em- 
ployees are  doing  a  distinct  Government 
and  pu'olic  service  and  they  are  entitled 
to  an  appreciation  commensurate  with 
the  efficacy  and  importance  of  that  serv- 
ice. Men  in  the  postal  service  are  select- 
ed through  a  highly  competitive  civil- 
service  examination.  They  are  compelled 
to  CO  through  a  Ions  period  of  substi- 
tution with  uncertain  hours  and  un- 
certain pay.  They  are  held  to  rigid  re- 
quirements of  efficiency  and  are  required 
to  study  throughout  their  entire  career 
in  the  service.  I  am  now  and  always 
have  been  throughout  my  pubUc  career 
in  deep  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  to  better  heir  work- 
ing condltioni  and  their  rates  of  com- 
pensation. I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  see  fit  to  adjust  these  In- 
equalities as  quickly  as  possible  and  thus 
afford  some  measure  of  relief  for  these 
consclentlcus  and  efficient  employees. 
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HON,  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21. 1942 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  patriotic 
citizens  of  the  progressive  little  city  of 
Barnesvllle,  Ga..  under  the  leadership  of 
their  versatile  and  energetic  mayor,  Hon. 
Harvey  J.  Kennedy,  have  worked  out  a 
cooperative  plan  among  the  merchants, 
industrial  leaders,  and  the  farmers  of 
that  conimunily,  that  has  proven  so  suc- 
cessful in  this  war  period  that  I  believe 
the  details  of  their  plan  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  every  community  in  the  United 
States. 

Barnesville  is  the  county  seat  of  La- 
mar County,  one  of  the  finest  agricul- 
tural areas  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  At 
Barnesville  are  located  some  important 
industries — cotton  mills,  furniture  fac- 
tories, and  so  forth.  Due  to  the  prox- 
imity of  defense  factories,  there  was  a 
shortage  of  labor  in  the  industrial  plants 
as  well  as  on  the  farms.  The  shortage  of 
farm  labor  became  so  acute  that  it  was 
believed  that  the  crops  would  ruin  in  the 
fields  because  of  same  and  here  is  the 
plan  Mayor  Kennedy  worked  out  to  help 
them. 

A  proclamation  was  Issued  by  the 
mayor  requiring  every  able-bodied  citi- 
zen to  "either  work,  fight,  leave  the  city, 
or  go  to  jail."  A  systematic  check-up 
was  made  of  the  citizenry  and  all  people 
regularly  employed  were  Issued  cards. 
Another  check-up  was  then  made  of  per- 
sons not  holding  such  cards.  Next,  a  cot- 
ton-picking   holiday    was    declared,    in 
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which  all  ihr  criz'-ns  noi  aCvUal.j-  c 
gaged  in  work  in  defense  factorij's.  and 
all  the  school  children,  were  c  ■ 
the  cotton  fields  to  pick  cotioi: 
street  workers  were  sent  to  *hp 
releases  were  obtained   so   '      ' 
county  road  forces  and  W   P 
were  sent  to  the  farms. 

"Flying  squadrons"  we:*  oiauzed 
amons  the  businessmen,  sch,  .  .  ...dren, 
and  Industrial  workers,  and  these  were 
sent  from  time  to  lime  to  help  in  the 
cotton  picking.  The  industrial  i-orkers 
were  picked  up  in  automobiles  a  id  sent 
to  the  cctlon  fields  between  the: 
at  the  mills. 

When  the  mayor's  first  proclamation 
was  issued,  many  of  the  unemploj" 
mediately  went  to  the  farms, 
work  cards  were  issued,  more  id 
came  ashamed  and  went  volunt  irily  to 
the  fields.  Then  when  the  cottxm  holi- 
day wi\s  declared,  everybody  l)er£rne  en- 
thusiastic over  the  idea  and  people  re- 
ported to  work  in  droves.  The 
wives  in  town  ortjanized  and 
their  household  servants — cooks  and 
nurses — w:th  their  children,  anq  picked 
cotton  in  the  aflerncons.  The 
biles  were  pooled  so  that  a 
housewife  earned  the  same  gf( 
children  and  domestic  .ser^'anrs 
ferent  days  of  the  week. 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  lodby  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  entire  cotton  crop 
of  the  county  has  been  pickri 
whereas,  but  for  this  progia 
it  would  never  have  been  picked 
least  one-half  of  it  would  still  b?  in  th^ 
fields  being  damaged  by  rain  an^  storm, 
thus  lowering  its  maiket  price. 

One  of  the  finest  re.«:ults  ob*a|ined  by 
this  plan  was  the  uplift  in  the  morale  of 
the  farmers  themse.v^s.  They  h.,ve  been 
spurred  to  greater  efforts  and  ai  e  plan- 
ning to  plant  normal  crops  for  nqxt  year, 
AS  they  realize  their  friends  in 
will  help  gather  it.  B':^^  for  tH: 
crops  in  that  section  a  ,  : 
been  preatly  cut  for  l:^4o.  WiUi  nl.proved 
machinery,  farmers  find  it  possible  to 
cultivate  and  grow  much  lanre  r  crops 
than  they  can  gather,  but  with  the  coop- 
eration of  their  city  friends,  they  are  not 
afraid  to  go  ahead  and  plan  for  aj  normal 
crnp  next  year. 

TV  I  •  •  :.  -  .'^  TVice  of  the  iDepart- 
iTirnt  i.f  Aiiiiculiure  estimates  th:.t  in  the 
State  of  6*y>rgia  between  Sept(  mber  1 
•^  '  '^  ■  r  1  of  this  year  more  than 
Tc  l)0.  :.  i..  of  c  tf'->n  have  beer,  picked 
by  volunteer  work-  This  is  dui'  largely 
to  the  publicity  R:v:n  in  the  Stall?  by  the 
press  to  th"  Barr.e-\T!!e  plan 
~  It  has  '..  b-  '.  :.:k  :  - 
country,    Th'  O  :.  f>  :   11  .-■;.:■.  :a-. 


of  the  Philiri"  ,  '.    >  E-;?  .  ■•  r  ,.;: 
plan  as  a  f.:   ■  -K  ■^*'    '.^:  ■,■  -a  .';. 
headlines    that    the    pr<)^i,»:n    v. 
followed  in  North  Carolina  and   ^ 
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: .  - . :  ae  followed  all  over  this  country 

w  p  {  :  :!ubl:city  Is  given  it.  Thousands 
of  our  citizens  are  eager  and  anxious  to 
help  in  the  war  effort.  All  that  Is  needed 
Is  proper  leadership  to  direct  them  as  to 
how  they  can  make  their  efforts  count, 
and  Mayor  Kennedy  is  such  a  leader  and 
has  shown  the  way. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  21.  1942 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
Southern  California  Busmess.  published 
by  the  Los  An«eles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, for  October  5.  1942: 

Coming   Home  to  Roost 

Says  one  of  Washington's  most  respected 
columnlr,t«.  Mr    Raymond  Clapper: 

•  For  the  first  time  since  I  liave  been  report- 
ing In  Washington,  I  believe  we  are  in  danger 
ol  going  over  to  dictatorship, 

"I  d'.n  t  mean  the  temporary,  qya^l-dlcta- 
torshlp  that  war  always  brings  to  a  brief  life. 
I  mean  dictatorship,  period. ' 

This  sudden  attack  of  the  dictatorship 
blue.s.  according  to  the  coI'anvni.~t,  was 
hrougiit  on  by  the  way  Congress  Is  yielding  to 
•■pressure  groups  like  the  ravenous  farm 
lobby  '  This,  he  sajs,  means  the  break -down 
of  legtiJative  government. 

"Ccngress  is  not  legislating,  it  Is  carrying 
out  the  ordeis  of  a  handful  of  farm  lob- 
byists. •  •  •"  The  result,  he  contends, 
will  be  public  disgust  with  the  democratic 
machinery  and   the  rise  of  dictatorship. 

Many  of  U3  sympathize  with  Mr  Clapper's 
fears,  now  "for  the  first  time"  aroused.  But 
we  can  t  help  remarlclng  that  it  took  a  Rip 
j  Van  Winkle  to  sleep  through  the  lung  rcvo- 
I'j*;  n  in  the  American  system  which  created 
pre«^ent-day  prrs?ure  grcups. 

Pleasure  groups  there  have  always  been 
I  from  the  beglnmng  of  organized  government. 
j  In  between  revolutions,  civil  wars,  and  elec- 
I  tlons.  citizen  groups  have  used  every  con- 
j  celvable  method  for  bending  govemmenta  to 
,    their  will. 

K:X0  of  fRUSSXTRE  IS   neW 

What  is  new  In  America  te  not  the  pres- 
sure group,   but  the  class-conscious  charac- 
I    ter.  number,  and  strength  of  existing  pressure 
groups. 

When  a  man  prospered  according  to  how 
hard  and  bow  well  he  worked  at  his  own  trade 
or  busliitss.  the  average  cuizen  had  little  rea- 
son to  high  pressure  his  Government  Pres- 
sure groups  then  consisted  mainly  of  small 
local  delegations  or  individuals  who  wanted 
Government  favors  or  protection. 

During    the     past    decade,    however,    the 
United  States  Government   became  directly 
responsible  for  the  prosperity  of  every  citi- 
zen    It  regulated  farm  prices  and  adjusted 
farm  incomes.    It  helped  wage  earners  to  or- 
gamze  for   increased   bargaining    power.     It 
set    minimvim    rates   of   pay   and    maximum 
working  hours  per  week.     It  provided  work 
relief  and  •insurance  '  for  the   unemployed 
and  pensions  for  the  aged      It  taxed  away 
;::  3t  of  tb«  income  of  better-paid  persons. 
Now.  in  wartime.  Government  undertakes 
I    to  fix  the  prices  for  every  producer  and  prom- 
I    ises  to  fix  wages  for  every  worker.    It  is  the 
j    biggest    buyer    of    farm    products   and    the 
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chief  CUB'  jmer  for  manufacturers.  It  tells 
every  family  how  much  it  may  buy  of  this, 
that,  and  the  other  article  of  daily  use  and 
necessity.  It  expropriates  most  of  the  earn- 
ings of  enterprise. 

Consequently,  what  Government  does  is  ms 
important  to  every  individuals  prosperity  as 
what  he  can  do  for  himself.  To  make  a  living 
and  to  get  ahead  in  the  world,  one  must  now 
I  turn  to  Government  agencies — for  higher 
prices  or  lower  costs,  for  higher  subsidies  or 
lower  taxes,  for  more  pensions  or  less  com- 
petition, fcr  more  contracts  or  better  pri- 
ority ratings  What  men  do  to  Influence 
Government  in  their  favor  along  these  lines 
has  become  mere  important  to  tiiem  as  indi- 
viduals or  groups  than  what  they  do  as  pro- 
ducers 

MUST  TTRN   TO  COVTRNMENT 

To  get  their  way  with  Government,  how- 
ever, pecple  must  organize.  Individuals  are 
lc5t  and  helpless  in  face  of  cur  Government 
leviathan.  Government,  moreover,  prefers 
wholesaling  to  reUiling  its  favors.  It  works 
by  rules  which  apply  to  large  groups.  In  this 
way  it  encourages  citizens  to  organize  and 
send  repieseutalives  to  represent  the  Inter- 
ests ol  a  whole  occupational  group  or  eco- 
uoniic  class. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  average  citi- 
zen is  more  selfish  than  before  or  that  pres- 
sure groups  are  more  ravenous.  But  people 
are  asking  for  more  from  government  than 
formerly  because  government  has  become 
directly  and  immediately  responsible  for  the 
economic  .success  or  failure  of  every  citizen 
and  every  business. 

Oui  legislators  are  fnlllr.g  more  and  more 
under  the  sway  of  one  or  more  of  these 
pressure  groups.  Representatives  from  farm 
areas  must  vote  for  higher  farm  prices. 
Representatives  from  industrial  areas  must 
play  ball  with  organized  labor. 

BLcxrs   roR   defense 

As  Mr  Clapper  says,  this  tends  to  bring  the 
legislature  into  disrepute.  It  causes  farmers 
to  ask  fcr  someone  to  protect  them  against 
the  labor  bloc,  and  the  wage-earners  to  ask 
for  someone  to  save  them  from  the  farm 
bloc.  Tills  sets  the  sta^e  for  the  executive 
to  take  charge  at  the  expense  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  government. 

Meanv^'hllc.  contesting  groups  are  calling 
one  another  harsh  names  and  accusing  each 
other  of  putting  persona!  or  class  advantage 
above  the  common  welfare. 

Mr  Clapper  is  right  in  saying  that  these 
conditions  menace  our  repre.^entative  form 
of  government.  In  other  words,  a  represent- 
ative form  of  government  can  t  operate  the 
kind  of  politico-economic  system  we  are  set- 
ting up. 

What  does  Mr  Clapper  prcpxjse  we  should 
do  about  it?  Slip  buck  into  the  dark  ages  of 
dictatorship?  Or  return  to  the  people  some 
of  the  economic  responsibilities  recently 
assumed  by  government? 


Time  To  Tell  the  Ti 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  8  this  House  passed, 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  the  second 
supplemental  national  defense  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1943. 
This  bill  carried  an  rTgreeate  appropri- 
ation in  excels  of  $6,200,000,000. 
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The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon],  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
in  his  opening  statement  on  the  bill, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  with  the 
adoption  of  the  bill  the  Congress  will 
have  provided  a  total  appropriation  and 
contract  authority  for  war  purposes  to 
date  of  $222,000,000,000,  all  of  which  is 
exclusive  of  the  net  outlay  for  Govern- 
ment corporations.  With  this  latter 
added,  the  figure  is  estimated  to  be 
$230,000,000,000.  The  national  income 
for  1S42  is  estimated  to  reach  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  billion  to  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  billion  dollars.  Against 
the.se  figures  our  national  wealth  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $309,500,000,000.  Then  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Cannon] 
sums  up  in  the  following  language: 

In  other  words,  we  have  made  available 
for  the  national  defense  and  for  war  pur- 
poses in  3  fiscal  years  an  amount  nearing 
twice  the  estimated  national  Income  and  an 
amount  considerably  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  last  estimated  wealth  of  the 
United  States. 

Further,  it  is  considered  that  we  shall 
be  spending  at  the  rate  of  $6,000,000,000 
a  month  by  New  Year's  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  that 
should  have  the  careful  attention  of 
every  citizen,  and  especially  of  the  Con- 
gress. For  the  purposes  of  national  de- 
fense we  have  granted  every  request 
made  by  the  President,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  we  shall  continue  to  do  so  until 
we  achieve  a  satisfactory  milltai-y  vic- 
tory. But,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  appropria- 
tions have  been  readily  voted,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we,  the  people,  are  entitled  to 
know  the  truth  about  our  war  aims,  our 
war  losses,  and  the  chief  objectives  for 
which  these  huge  appropriations  will  be 
spent. 

We  are  hearing  a  great  deal  about  pub- 
lic morale,  or  lack  of  it;  about  apathy  at 
this  or  that  place,  and  with  this  or  that 
group.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  public  morale 
is  bad.  and  if  it  is  true  that  apathy  to- 
ward the  war  efTort  prevails  in  some 
places,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  It  is 
solely  because  we,  the  people,  are  not  be- 
ing told  the  truth  about  our  economic 
and  military  situations  in  the  war.  Mr. 
Elmer  Davis.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  speaking  to  the  Cana- 
dian people  in  Montreal  said: 

A  free  pecple  wants  to  know  and  has  a 
right  to  know  how  the  battle  is  going,  and 
will  fight  all  the  harder  If  It  realizes  how 
ha;d  it  must  fight  for  victory. 

And.  secondly,  some  clear  and  concise 
statement  should  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent setting  forth  the  ultimate  objectives 
for  which  we  fight  and  die.  Some 
definite  plan  and  program  should  be 
enunciated  regarding  both  matters,  so 
that  we  might  go  onto  the  job  of  winning 
this  war.  There  has  been  such  an  ob- 
vious lack  of  candor  en  the  part  of  our 
Government  that  Mr.  Average  Citizen  is 
bewildered  and  confused.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  truthfully  that  plans,  program,  and 
objectives  cannot  be  divulged  for  military 
reasons.  This  is  an  excuse  that  has  been 
worked  to  death  and  the  public  does  not 
believe  It. 

We  still  operate  on  the  trial-and-error 
principle.    Apparently  no  understanding 
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exists  in  top  administration  circles  as  to 
plan  or  program  in  the  war  effort,  nor 
the  ultimate  objectives.  Witness  the 
conflicting  opinions  by  key  executives  as 
to  just  what  size  our  Army  shall  be:  Gen- 
eral Hershey  stated  last  week  that  we 
will  need  an  army  of  13,000.000  men  and 
more;  Donald  Nelson  says  it  will  be  a 
10,000.000  army;  Secretary  Stimson  now 
states  it  will  be  a  seven-and-one-half- 
million  army.  Who  Is  right?  In  the 
meantime,  the  selective  service  drains  off 
valuable  koymen  from  the  farms  and 
factories  without  regard  to  its  effect 
upon  our  economic  system.  Every  mar- 
ried man,  with  and  without  dependents, 
who  has  registered  for  the  draft,  whether 
30  or  45  years,  has  a  case  of  jitters;  he 
does  not  know  if  he  will  be  called  or  not. 
One  day  it  is  said  married  men  will  po; 
the  next  day  that  is  denied.  All  of  which 
fails  to  help  morale.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  National  Selective  Service 
Board — not  the  local  draft  boards — 
could  formulate  a  definite  policy  on  this 
most  vital  subject,  and  not  pass  the  buck 
to  the  draft  boards?  It  has  the  prime 
responsibility  and  should  not  avoid  its 
plain  duty.  Some  time,  some  day  soon, 
the  people  of  our  countiy  are  entitled  to 
know  about  this  life-and-death  matter. 
The  time  has  arrived  for  definite  and 
positive  action.  We  are  entitled  to  abso- 
lute candor  here,  too,  so  that  confusion 
may  be  eliminated. 

Then  there  is  the  whole  rationing  pro- 
pram;  perhaps  a  necessity  today,  but 
there  are  no  well-defined  policies  in 
effect.  Sugar  has  been  rationed  with- 
out a  showing  of  necessity,  and  it  is  not 
denied  that  warehouses  are  stocked  with 
this  itefn  and  have  been  since  the  pro- 
gram was  inaugurated.  The  rubber  sit- 
uation was  a  national  scandal,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  special  committee  headed 
by  Mr.  Baruch  reported  its  findings  that 
the  people  had  any  idea  about  this  im- 
portant matter.  Mr.  Jeffers  seems  to  be 
on  the  way  to  solving  this  one. 

Now  we  are  plagued  with  fuel-oil  ra- 
tioning, and  many  people  are  going  to 
suffer  this  winter.  Yet  we  are  told  by  the 
oil  producers  that  rationing  is  unneces- 
sary and  there  is  plenty  of  oil  for  every- 
body, everywhere.  But  powerful  eastern 
pressure  has  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
administration  that  it  is  unfair  to  ration 
the  East  and  not  the  rest  of  the  country. 
No  good  reason  has  yet  been  shown  that 
national  fuel-oil  rationing  is  a  necessity. 
Now  the  people  who  are  bound  to  suffer 
are  the  poor. 

Instead  of  cutting  out  the  red  tape  and 
eliminating  useless  bureaus  when  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  breaks  down,  the 
Chief  Executive  sets  up  another  bureau, 
or  appoints  another  administrator.  Un- 
der the  law,  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  the  War  Production  Board 
are  the  two  agencies  charged  with  keep- 
ing our  war  effort  going.  After  months 
of  hit-and-miss  methods,  these  machines 
break  down  and  function  only  partly. 
But  what  does  the  President  do — fire  the 
incompetents?  Oh.  no;  he  appoints  new 
administrators.  In  order  to  get  the  rub- 
ber situation  straightened  out  he  puts 
Mr.  Jeffers  on  the  job  and  this  will  re- 
quire additional  expense.    The  War  Pro- 
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duct  ion  business  and  the  O.  P.  A.  are  not 
doing  the  job  as  Intended.  There  is  ap- 
parent need  for  coordination  somewhere 
along  the  line,  so  Justice  Byrnes  resigns 
from  the  Supreme  Court  and  is  sworn  in 
as  Economic  Stabilizer.  Certainly  he 
must  have  a  staff  of  experts,  and  this  is 
expensive.  We  all  expect  that  Mr.  Byrnes 
will  do  a  good  job.  but  what  about  the 
incompetents' who  are  still  at  large  and 
on  th.e  pay  roll?  Do  we  need  Mr.  Hen- 
derson and  Mr.  Nelson  and  their  com- 
plete departments,  plus  Mr.  Byrnes?  It 
is  quite  apparent  that  there  is  a  gi'owing 
practice  to  build  one  bureau  upon  an- 
other to  cover  up  the. failures  of  admin- 
istrators who  cannot  administer,  instead 
of  abolishing  those  agencies  which  do  net 
function.  It  certainly  can  be  likened  to 
the  man  who  builds  his  house  upon  the 
shifting  sands  of  goveiTiment  bureauc- 
racy. 

In  view  of  all  the  muddling  that  is  go- 
ing on  here  in  Washington,  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  throughout  the  Nation 
that  we  are  about  to  pay  a  terrific  price 
for  this  war.  Questions  are  being  asked 
by  the  people  as  to  our  ultimate  objec- 
tives when  victory  comes  to  our  armed 
forces.  Does  the  Atlantic  Charter  tell  us 
what  those  objectives  are?  I  do  not  think 
so.  It  is  vague  and  speaks  in  general 
terms.  But  it  is  said  "We  are  fighting  for 
the  'four  freedoms."  "  But  are  we?  Does 
that  mean  freedom  for  India,  too?  Does 
it  mean  Ireedom  for  Catholic  Lithua- 
nians who  have  bi'en  exiled  to  Russian  Si- 
beria? Every  citizen  of  this  country  will 
fight  and  die  for  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  justice,  but  certainly  those  principles 
must  apply  to  all  people  everywhere.  The 
"four  freedoms"  doctrine  is  not  under- 
stood by  the  great  mass  of  people,  and 
until  it  is  understood  by  them  we  shall 
have  no  real  fighting  enthusiasm  for  the 
war.  India  must  be  free  and  political 
prisoners  must  be  released. 

Top-ranking  men  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  civilian  agencies  have  cried  out  in 
the  past  few  weelLS  that  we  are  losing  the 
war.  But  where  and  whose  fault  is  that? 
The  people  have  certainly  not  been  ad- 
vised of  facts  which  lead  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion. The  truth  is  they  have  b:en  told 
very,  very  little  about  the  progress  of  it 
or  the  lack  of  it;  the  real  facts  are  beinc 
withheld.  We  still  await  the  facts  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  It  took  months  before  we 
knew  what  happened  to  our  great  plane 
carriers.  It  took  months  to  learn  about 
the  sinking  of  three  cruisers  off  the  Solo- 
mons. And  the  country  anxiously  awaits 
the  publication  of  bona  fide  ca.sualty  lists 
for  the  Army  and  Navy,  which  they  knov; 
must  come  some  day.  The  people  are  not 
being  fooled  in  these  matters,  nor  are  our 
enemies.  When  will  the  administration 
realize  that  we  are  past  10  years  of  age, 
and  that  we  can  take  the  worst,  if  neces- 
sary? 

General  Hershey  says  we  need  a 
13,000.000-man  army.  Donald  Nelson 
says  it  will  be  10  000.000.  And  now  Sec- 
retary of  War  Stimson  says  it  will  be 
seven  and  one-half  millions.  Well,  the 
boys  had  better  get  together  pretty  soon 
and  decide  what  it  is  to  be.  Further  evi- 
dence that  there  is  no  well-defined  pro- 
gram in  this  highly  important  matter. 
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And  Lo  what  use  Is  such  a  huge  a- 
put,  be  It  St  vrn  or  thirteen  miUiL 
llary  men  are  all  agreed  that 
IMToblems  are  involved  in  handlir. 
number  of  men.    Congress,  a-^    " 
senuuvcs  of  the  people,  has  ihe 
ask  ju  ■  -  '    ■      --T'ascd  to  be 
thch.  it  divulging 

aecrcts.  oi  course.    I  have  conflc 
our  mJiUry  leaders,  but  in  vie\ 
floundering  that   has  occurred 
one  IS  skeptical  of  lay  5trait  gis 
Oen.  Robert  Llttlejchn.  m  :he 
master  Department,  was  recentl 
by  the  British  press  ai  leaving 
it  takes  10 'j  tons  of  shipping 
an  American  soldier  to  England 
tons  a  month  to  maintain 
Consider  the  shipping  problem 
tn  this  phase  of  the  war  effort. 
Little  John  maintains  that  shipi 
dfcide  our  fate  in   this  war. 
^eem     i         obvious  in  view  of  h 
It  IS  i.    :.     -i  out  further  in  tliis 
tion    that    if    we    assume    a 
man  army  in  England,  for 
talkevl-of  second  front,  it  woui( 
3,000.000  tens  of  shipping  each 
k.ep    the    2,000,000    m-n    pr 
clothed,    and   equipped.     Now 
that    by    the    needs   of    the 
front,  the  Indlap  front,  and  tl 
East  front,  even  though-  there 
be  a  2.000  000-man  army  on  tho|e 
Are  we  to  have  huge  mass  arm 
parts  of  the  world  for  which  w 
i^ponsible    in    supplies    and 
Th<  n  in  addition  consider  our 
mints    to   our   partners   in 
Nations  fcr  food  and  supplies, 
production  lines  stand  the 

Mr    Oswald  Garrison  Villarc 
in  the  October  7  issue  of  the 
Century.  say.=;: 

But,  as  has  been  s.\ld  again  and 
United  Stales  can  pile  \is  recor 
mountain   high  and   still   lose    t!. 
may    turn    out    the    greatest    arc! 
armies  ever  seen  and  still  fall 
tcry  'J  it  falls  to  convince  the  Am^r 
pie    of   the    necessity    for   the    s: 
manded.  U  It  falls  to  give  thera  t 
tl.>n  of  knowing  »t;al  the  whole 
what  iiind  cf  a  world  It  Is  that  oi|r 
U^  fight  and  die  frr.     That  is  the 
portant  thing  before  this  countrv 
land  today,  and  there  Is  a  grow.ng 
the  British  Isles  for  a  goverumeut 
r     Kv  ci  ■   the  British  people  some 
k.;  ,:     r  El. gland  that  they  mny  e 
this  war  Is  over. 
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I  think  that  Mr.  Villard  h: 
fip.ger  on  the  whole  problCin 
apathy  toward  the  war.  If  that 
based  on  fact.    The  stark  tioillh 
the  people  do  not  know  the  ne^e 
the  sacrifices  they  are  asked  to 
they  have  never  been  told  the 
world  we  mtgrht  expect,  assum 
tory  of  our  armies.    Cortainl 
ministration  has  never  inspire* 
pie  to  a  sacrificial  pitch — yet. 
already  indicated,  these  thinqs 
pained  from  a  reading  of  th* 
Charter  or  by  pondennp  on  ihf 
the  -four  freedoms."    Mr.  CI 
reported  to  have  said  that 
Charter  did  nc  :r,v  v  •    A 
so  Mr  Roosev^  .-  -■r.a  M;    C 
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have  had  some  ofT-the-record  agree- 
ments which  they  have  deemed  inadvis- 
able to  expose  to  pubhc  view.  This  is  all 
the  more  rea.son  for  an  open  and  frank 
statement  by  the  President  as  to  the  ex- 
act aims  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  The 
American  people  are  not  going  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  less. 

The  time  has  come  to  tell  the  truth, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  pleasant.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  expect: 

First.  Immediate  and  efiBclent  coordi- 
nation m  the  administration  of  our  war 
effort. 

Second.  The  absolute  truth  about  our 
military  and  naval  losses  and  victories. 
The  time  has  also  come  to  publish  bona 
fide  casualty  lists  so  we  may  know  the 
wor.'-t. 

Third.  An  unequivocal  statement  from 
our  Commander  in  Chief  as  to  the  size  of 
our  Army  and  Navy. 

Fourth.  A  clean-cut  statement  regard- 
ing our  ultimate  objectives  when  the  vic- 
tory is  won.  Just  how  do  we  intend  to 
guarantee  the  "four  freedoms"— in  what 
manner  and  ty  what  method? 

If  the  administration  will  listen,  it  will 
dL-'cover  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  want  these  questions  answered — 
now.  Perhaps  the  November  elections 
will  be  the  voi?e  of  the  people  speaking  to 
those  charged  with  this  solemn  responsi- 
bility. 


The  Creation  ot  -Ke  l;  :>t'(i  States  Capilol 
Page  Scho'M  tn  t-T..;-"r  CorgreSaiiian 
J.  V.  McCUntic,  of  Oklahoma 
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EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

i:ON.  VilTOR  WiCKER^ilAM 

OT   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOtSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  21, 1942 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
40  000  tons  of  steel  could  be  released  for 
construction  of  milk-drying  plants,  the 
saving  of  space  in  cargoes  would  be  many 
times  worth  the  price. 

Under  the  Lease-Lend  Act.  the  United 
Stages  is  supplying  Britain  and  other 
Allied  Nations  with  about  22.000.000 
cases  of  evaporated  milk  yearly.  This 
requires  tranjport  facilities  of  120  cargo 
boats  of  5.000  tons  each. 

The  same  milk  values  in  powdered 
form  could  be  carried  on  30  ships. 

Dried-milk  producers  claim  they  can 
supply  all  thi>  dehydrated  m.ilk  required 
if  metals  to  build  plants  can  be  allocated 
to  them. 

Priorities  t  lus  far  have  been  withheld, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  likelihood  of 
release,  although  60.000.000  quarts  of 
surplus  milk  now  impossible  to  handle 
In  bulk  are  ijeing  dumped  down  sewers 
throughout  the  country  daily. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  other  govern- 
mental ag«»neies,  as  well  as  private  lab- 
oratories, agree  that  milk  reconstituted 
from  powder'?d  form  has  the  .^ame  nutri- 
tional value  as  the  evaporated  liquid 
milk. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

liuN.  »^L5LLi  L  DISMY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  October  21, 1942 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  and  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  have  just  cause  to  be  proud 
of  the  excellent  record  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Page  School  and  a  most 
unusual  annual,  which  is  the  first  publi- 
cation of  its  kind  ever  to  be  published  by 
those  in  charge  of  these  manly  young 
men  from  the  many  States  of  the  Union. 

For  the  reason  former  Congressman 
McClintic,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the 
patronage  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  the  instigator  of 
this  school,  I  am  pleased  to  include  as  a 
portion  of  my  remarks  a  letter  he  has 
written  to  the  principal,  which  gives,  in 
part,  a  brief  history  of  its  foundation. 

The  letter  follows: 

UNrrnj  Statis 

DEPAHTMrNT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

OFFICT  of  the   SrCRrTART, 

Waft/iington.  August  7,  1942. 
Hon.  EaNEST  L.  Kendall, 

PTincipal,  Capitol  Page  School. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Friend:  The  first  United 
States  Capitol  Page  School  Annual  has  been 
received,  and  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecLi- 
tlon  to  you  and  to  offer  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  all  of  those  that  have  had  a  part  :n 
preparing  this  splendid  publication  that  r  ;- 
lates  to  the  fine  work  which  has  been  accom- 
plished under  your  supervision. 

I  take  a  personal  pride  In  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  has  had  a  part  In  the  ettablish- 
ment  of  this  novel  but  excellent  institution. 
I  look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  time  wh»ii 
you  were  the  principal  of  a  consolidati-d 
graded  school  locaUd  a  few  miles  from 
Granite,  Okla.,  and  tiie  time  I  had  the  honnr 
of  addressing  your  graduating  class,  never 
dreaming  that  this  school  located  a  few  miles 
from  my  summer  cam.p  at  Lake  Altus  would 
he  the  stepping  stone  which  would  bring  you 
to  Washington  to  perform  a  service  for  thr  se 
fine  manly  young  men  that  serve  as  ^:^cs 
for  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

When  the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Rco;  e- 
velt  became  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Damocratfi  took  over  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Honi  r- 
abie  John  N.  Garner  became  Speaker  I  vas 
selected  as  chairman  of  the  patronage  ct  m- 
mlttee  How  well  do  I  rememtier  that  su  ri- 
mer when  you  came  to  my  cflice  and  sta  cd 
that  you  would  like  to  obtain  a  position  w  th 
the  Government.  I  suggested  that  1  ^^'as 
thinking  of  establishing  a  page  scliool.  h  iv- 
ing  in  mind  that  tliese  young  men  from  he 
mai.y  States  would  be  more  hr.ppy  if  t'.iey 
could  carry  on  their  studies  with  their  asso- 
ciates m  an  atmosphere  closely  allied  with 
the  Capitol,  and  it  was  then  that  you  w?re 
tendered  the  position  ocf  principal  of  r.he 
Capitol  Page  School. 

The  story  would  not  be  complete  without  a 

word  as  to  the  fine  cooperation  wh— h   '?"  = 

I    given  by  many  ol  those  that  held  epi-    i  leo 
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positions  In  connection  with  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  property  custodian, 
the  late  William  F.  Ochsenreiter,  at  my  sug- 
gestion took  the  eld  desks  that  were  used  by 
the  Members  of  the  House  prior  to  the  Civil 
War  and  caused  them  to  be  properly  placed 
in  the  room  located  in  the  basement  of  the 
Capitol,  and  there,  with  a  humble  beginning, 
the  page  school  became  a  reality. 

This  being  the  first  annual  cf  such  a  school 
ever  to  be  printed,  I  feel  that  you  and  your 
associates  have  performed  a  great  service,  and 
I  will  always  be  proud  of  the  small  part  I 
had  m  making  it  possible  that  such  an  insti- 
tution has  been  created  for  a  class  of  ycung 
men  that  will,  through  your  help,  reach  some 
of  the  highest  pinnacles  in  life. 

Wishing  ycu  continued  success,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely. 

J.  V.  McClintic, 
Special  Assistant  to  the 
Frr^picy  of  the  Interior. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  EDMISTON 

OF  WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  FOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21. 1942 

Mr.  EDMISTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  'keep 
'em  flying."  I  would  like  to  tell  about 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Ralph  J. 
Hopkins,  of  Clarksburg.  W.  Va.,  who  is 
working  day  and  night  to  do  just  that — 
"keep  'em  flying."  He  has  come  to  my 
office  on  frequent  occasions  to  get  action 
on  model  aviation.  It  was  his  idea  of 
having  a  Federal  agency  produce  these 
models  for  the  Navy  and  he  was  the  first 
to  make  contact  between  the  Navy  and 
Office  of  Education  on  the  recent  scale- 
model  program.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Lewis,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Academy  of  Model 
Aeronautics,  in  the  July  issue  of  Model 
Aviation  says: 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  Navy 
models  have  been  passed  along  to  education 
authorities  in  Canada  upon  official  request. 
The  materials  used  in  the  schools  are  now  be- 
ing translated  into  Spanish  for  Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. 

The  idea  has  gone  pan-American,  as 
the  above  quotation  shows. 

Another  one  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  ideas  has 
gone  pan-American.  Mr.  Leopold  Rojas. 
chairman  of  the  Pan-American  Ciub  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  states  in  the  history  of 
the  Pan-American  Club: 

On  his  return  from  a  trip  to  Cuba  In  the 
spring  of  1939  Mr.  Ralph  J.  Hopkins,  member 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
was  so  impressed  by  the  friendliness  cf  the 
people  and  with  the  many  things  he  had 
learned  about  the  inhabitants  of  our  sister 
republic  of  Latin  America,  that  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  starting  a  Pan-American  Club  to 
make  better  known  the  facts,  customs,  and 
culture  as  a  whole,  of  Latin  America.  The 
idea  was  very  much  encouraged  by  Mr.  Myers 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  membership  cf  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  later 
on  by  other  petsons  interested  in  Latin- 
American  affairs. 

This  club  enjoys  the  cooperation  of  the 
pan-American  embassies  here. 


Mr.  Hopkins  has  a  plan  for  getting 
action  of  a  large  scale  in  the  training  of 
pilots.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  in 
its  Augiist  22. 1940,  issue  states: 

America  is  producing  airplanes  faster  than 
she  Is  producing  the  crews  to  man  them.  The 
best  aircraft  in  the  world  are  so  much  metal 
without  expert  technicians  in  the  average 
ratio  of  11  men  to  1  p!ane.  They  work  on 
the  ground,  but  all  II  are  essential  to  keep 
them  flying.  And  the  need  for  Euch  trained 
airmen  Is  today  one  cf  the  most  threatening 
bottlenecks  cf  the  war  effort. 

He  cites  Royal  Air  Force  experience 
that  a  pilot's  chances  of  survival,  of  vic- 
tory in  the  air,  are  vastly  improved  if  he 
has  experience,  and  that  the  glider  was 
a  factor  in  building  up  the  Luftwaffe.  In 
the  model  plane  field  he  points  to  the  ex- 
perience of  his  brother,  Carl  A.  Hopkins, 
State  technician  for  the  W.  P.  A.  model 
plane  project  in  West  Virginia.  When 
examinations  were  held  to  determine 
which  7  of  70  applicants  would  receive 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  instructions, 
6  of  the  successful  ones  had  been  model- 
aviation  club  boys. 

The  Sunday  Star,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  in  the  September  27,  1942.  edition, 
had  the  following  to  say: 

Mr.  Hopkins  thinks  there  should  be  mil- 
lions of  boys  learning  about  aviation  through 
a  national  program  under  the  leadership  of 
a  national  director,  a  director  in  each  of  the 
48  States,  and  a  director  in  each  of  the  3.074 
counties.  Model  clubs  should  be  spoiisored 
by  local  groups. 

Interest  in  the  plan  has  been  expressed  by 
Dr.  Studebaker,  of  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  and  by  officials  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  The  favorable 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  so  far  con- 
cerned is  based  largely  on  the  realization  that 
America  is  building  planes  faster  than  she  la 
training  crews  to  man  them. 

But  what  Mr.  Hopkins  wants  most  right 
now  is  a  sponsoring  organization  to  turn  out 
the  necessary  leaders.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment undertakes  it,  he  says  it  will  be  one 
of  the  cheapest  and  most  economical  projects 
ever  adopted  by  Uncle  Sam. 

He  suggests  that  a  conference  of  model 
aviation  authorities  from  all  over  the  Nation 
be  held  immediately  to  set  up  a  program  for 
training  these  leaders.  The  idea  of  such  a 
meeting  was  given  him  by  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Hambrook,  executive  secretary  of  the  Navy 
Office  of  Education  scale  model  project. 

•One  of  the  important  needs  today  Is  lead- 
ership, not  blind  leader.=hip  but  leadership 
based  on  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  on 
experience,"  Dr.  Hambrook  said  In  discussing 
the  plan.  "Training  for  leadership  can  solve 
many  problems." 

Mr.  Hopkins'  program  would  imbue  young- 
sters with  aviation  and  prepare  thera  for  the 
later  Instruction  now  proposed  for  boys  and 
girls  from  16  to  18  years  of  age  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  and  the  Air  Train- 
ing Corps  of  America.  He  suggests  that 
young  boys  be  given  preflight  training  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  fly  and  then  that  they 
be  trained  to  fly  in  gliders — wooden  gliders, 
not  metal  gliders,  for  one  Is  as  satisfactory 
in  this  case  as  the  other. 

Mr.  :iopkins  intends  to  spread  his  message 
until  he  gets  results.  His  goal  Is  what  the 
Flying  Tiger  urged  for  Americans  to  realize 
they  are  in  this  war  for  keeps  and  to  put 
emphasis  on  flying  power. 

The  Flying  Tiger  did  not  let  us  down; 
let  us  not  let  him  down.  "Keep  em 
flying."  Keep  training  youngsters.  Make 
American  youth  aii-minded. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  OVERTON  CROOKS 

or   LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  October  21. 1942 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Sperker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  of  Oc- 
tober 19.  1942: 

PRAISE    FCR    THE    HOUSE 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
deserve  applause  for  their  swift  response  to 
appeals  of  the  Nations  military  leaders  for 
lowered  draft  ages.  The  opportunity  to 
quibble  and  wrangle  was  there,  but  the 
Members  put  all  that  aside. 

Also  placed  on  the  side  lines  was  politics. 

Most  of  the  Members  of  the  House  come  up 
for  reelection  in  November.  While  they  are 
in  Washington,  their  opponents  are  out  In 
the  districts,  scrambling  for  votes.  The 
Members  who  voted  to  approve  the  Kwered 
draft  ages  may  lose  the  votes  of  some  par- 
ents 

It  is  true  that  they  also  may  gain  the  votes 
of  citizens  who  believe  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  armed  forces,  and  perhaps  the  votes 
of  many  married  citizens  "vho  think  the 
younger  single  men  should  be  taken  ahead 
of  the  married  men. 

In  any  event,  It  was  a  touchy  Issue,  of  the 
sort  which  a  politically  minded  House  would 
like  to  disregard  until  alter  .lection. 

The  present  Members  did  not  ask  for 
delay.  They  followed  the  recommendations 
of  military  commanders  on  all  questions 
brought  up  during  the  amendment  of  the 
bill.  Not  once  was  there  evidence  of  "poll- 
ticking"  on  the  part  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  which  voted    "aye"  on  final  passage. 

In  this  situation,  the  House  was  adhering 
to  a  military  program  chartei  by  military 
men.  But  the  manner  In  which  It  was  done, 
with  no  signs  of  coercion.  Is  rather  plain 
evidence  that  the  Members  are  on  their 
toes,  ready  to  play  their  proper  role  as  legis- 
lators in  any  situation  whic'i  may  arise. 
Including  a  situation  requiring  the  House 
to  assert  its  integrity  as  an  Independent 
legislative  body. 

Congress  has  been  criticized  much  in  th» 
past  year.  Now  that  an  opportunity  fof 
praise  has  come,  let  It  be  grasped.  The 
Members  of  the  House  should  know  that 
the  people  stand  with  them,  and  still  count 
on  them  to  fulfill  properly  the  functions  of 
their  branch  of  the  Government. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOVRiCHARDB.WiGGLE>WORlH 

MASEACHUSi  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21, 1942 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  magazine  Broadcasting, 
referring  to  my  remarks  on  the  floor  in 
reference  to  the  Federal  Communications 
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Commif^ioa.     It  will  b€  noted 
respon.s:ble   trade  Journal   joi 
appeal  for  a  congressional  invi 
of  the  whole  matter  unless  It  is 
cleared  up  by  the  Commission 
The  editorial  follows: 
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Ugly  charges  of  bribery  of  mem 
Federal  CXimmunicatto:i£  Ccmmias 
preaent.  and  cf  it.s  predece's  r  Rads 
•Ion.  are  afloal     Cotuiiderable 
mystery  iurrovnd  them      The  Fed 
mur\lcatlons  Commission,  at  the  d 
Chairman    Fly.    is    •till    lnve«tlgat 
»i.-  enticns. 

Every  member  cf  the  Ct^mmifrsicn 
ex-member  i«  under  a  clrud  st)  Ion 
char|<ts    r.^main    unan.swered      Tho 
be  a  dettrminatlon   Anally,   o 
ether 

We  recail  that   the  C«mmLM.-i. 
year,  at   the    instance  of   Chalrma 
tamed  a«  special  ccur.sol  a  ChtcaKC 
John  D   Farnh  im   wh>>  worked  In 
of  the  re<'u:ar  F<  deral  Communica 
mission  leKal  fluB      Secret  hearings 
In  Chlcaf;u  last  June,  and  a  numbc) 
casrers  were  callf  d      There  were  se 
afSdav.u- 

But  tht  i-..i...i..m  report  was  ne 
approved,  and  nothing  further  ha 
the  surface  except  tiiat  one 
previoii«'.y  had  been  given  lull  tim 
llmit«Kl  time  operation,  suddenly 
full-time  authority  revoked  It  w 
named    broadcaster.   It    :.     -  .. 

cngiiially  had  stated  Ini' 
ties  bad  been  paid,  through  his 
members    of     th.^     Federal    C 
Ccmmiuion.  but  who  Uter  failed 
tiate  the  allegations  In  his  affidavit 

This  Invest  gation  of  impr  >prlefl 
brrught  out  In  clear  detail  until 
tive    WiccL£SwoxTH    iRepubhca: 
setts),  a  constant  critic  of  the  Pc 
muiucatlons  Conuuis&lon,  adducrd 
pertaining  to  It  from  Mr   Fly  diiri:: 
on  a  suppiemental  appr^^priation  b 
that  bill  came  to  the  Hcuse  floor 
Mr     Wicctx^woBTH's    examination 
man  Fly  was  released  and  the 
had   a  few  potent   ohservatioiis   tc 
the  floor  anent  the  Federnl  Commju 
Ccmmlssicn  (Bruadcasnnj.  Octobo 

We  have  seldom  agre«l  with  Mr 
woaTH  on    his   radio  views.     But 
gainsaying  the  merit  of  bis  demar. 
Commission,    having    instituted    1 
ahou'.d  now  br.ng  It  to  a  y*ift  c^; 
-     We  tiont  bellere  thit  any  mem 
C   rnmiSBion  has  willfully   or  kn 
h.-s  .nfiuence  or  hl5  vote.    We  dou^t 
any    former   members   of   this   or 
Ccmmlsalcn  ever  steeped  to  such  i 
every  man  who  has  served  on  c. 
la  under  a  stigma  until  the  case  u> 
way  or  the  other 
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It  might  also  be  Interesting  to  check  Into 
the  reason  for  the  attempted  deletion  of  the 
entire  set  of  qu(;stlons  relating  to  the  Inquiry 
from  the  appropriations  hearing  record  when 
the  stenographic  report  whs  sent  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communl'»tlons  Commission — a  fact 
reported  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Wigglesworth. 


Con^jresi   and    lis   CtiC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  ROCERT  L.  F.  SIKEi 

-     FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  21.  1942 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  call  attention  to  a  care- 
fully written  editorial  on  the  place  of 
Congress  in  the  American  way  of  life. 
This  editorial  appeared  in  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary edition  of  the  Holmes  County 
Advertiser,  a  newspaper  published  in  my 
district  at  Bcnifay.  Fla.  It  was  written 
by  E.  A.  Williams,  who.  for  35  years,  has 
bn n  editor  oi  this  newspaper  and  a  pub- 
he  figure  m  Florida.  The  editorial  is  en- 
titled "'Congress  and  Its  Critics": 

CONIRZSS   AND   ITS  CRITICS 

It  may  be  tl:e  privilege  of  the  American 
people  to  lanibast  their  Senators  and  Con- 
t;ressmen  to  their  heart's  content.  It  may  be 
an  inalienable  right  of  the  people  to  find  fault 
With  the  action  of  Congress  on  whatever 
questions  com^'  before  it  for  action.  But  over 
at;alnst  this  privilege  and  right  there  is  a 
bounden  duty 

Criticism,  if  <  onsiderate  and  constructive, 
is  helpful  and  indicates  a  healthy  conditUjn 
of  public  opinion.  But  c  iticism  should  be 
accompanied  ty  commendation  for  duty  well 
done  It  is  also  our  privilege  to  thank  our 
representatives  when  they  render  the  Nation 
a  signal  service". 

We  know  that  Congress  has  too  often 
yielded  to  minority  pressure.  We  are  aware 
that  It  has  pandered  to  selfish  interests.  But 
peihaps  it  is  to  because  the  great  mas  es  of 
sound,  sensible,  patriotic  people  have  spent 
their  time  abu.slng  Congress  wiihcut  taking 
the  trouble  to  help  their  representatives  ar- 
rive at  a  corre<:t  understanding  of  real  public 
opinion. 

Congress,  with  ail  Its  faults  and  shartccm- 
Ings.  Its  weak  lesses  and  errors,  alone  stands 
between  the  lieople  and  autocracy  of  some 
kind.  It  is  tte  instrument  of  the  pecple  In 
governing  themselves  It  may  be  all  right  to 
rant  and  rail  at  Congress:  it  Is  suicidal  to 
attack  It  aa  un  institution  and  destroy  its 
mfluence. 

Any  liberty  wa  possess  Is  ours  because  Con- 
greas  exists.  If  it  disappeared,  our  liberty 
would  vanish  Congress  represents  the  p)eo- 
pie  It  is  clo.-e  to  them;  It  can  be  changed; 
it  will  respond  to  their  opinion.  Only  let 
that  opinion  t>e  fearlessly  and  firmly  but 
kindly  and  construcilvely  expreas«d. 

Specially  is  this  true  in  thl.<;  time  of  emer- 
geocy.  The  aurdens  of  Congress  are  very 
heavy  and  thfy  will  grow  contmijously  heav- 
ier Congress  needs  loyal  backing  as  well  as 
(  ;.••  IV  ys  at  the  front.  Our  Congress  is  the 
n;  *:  aeaiocralic  agency  in  our  auvernment. 
To  renounce  It  is  to  renounce  democracy 
ItsslX. 
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Stii'l-  Ill's   Place  in  &e   W  ,r 


EXTENSION  OF  RLM.UCKS 
or 

HON    ll'THER  .A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  21.  1942 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker  under  leave  to  extend  my  n;- 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Association  of  Fonn'?r 
Students  of  the  Agricultural  and  M>- 
chanical  College  of  Texas: 

CoLi^G£  Station.  Tex., 

October  15.  1942. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  ST.^TEs: 
To  the  Texas  Delegation  in  Congress; 
To  Secretary  of  War  Henbt  L.  Stimson  : 
To  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershxti 

A  communication  irom  the  board  of  lU- 
rectors  of  the  Association  of  Former  Students 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Collfge 
of  Texas— representing  15.000  alumni  of  Tej.as 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical — 6,5C0  of  th<:m 
in  the  armed  rervlces  today. 

The  attached  communication.  The  CoUrge 
Student's  Place  in  the  War.  is  sent  ycu  witli- 
deep  sincerity.     It  is  written  with   the  con- 
viction   that    it   represents   a   vital   national 
prcblem. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  any  college  student 
who  i-s  attempting  to  avoid  military  service. 
We  do  believe  most  college  students  are  con- 
scientious and  patriotic  We  believe  they 
are  Important  In  the  war  effort,  and  this  lias 
repeatedly  been   stated   by   national   leaders. 

If  young  men  of  this  typ*  training  i.re 
Important  to  the  war  eHort,  then  early  action 
Is  imperative  lest  the  college-trained  man 
and  the  college-training  program  be  entir  !ly 
lost. 

Sincerely  yours. 

E.  E.  McQtnLLFjj. 
Executive  Secretary. 


The  College  Students  Place  in  the  Wak 

World  War  No.  2.  with  its  accent  upon 
mechanization  and  with  its  all-out  product  on 
task,  requires  men  trained  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  ever  before  In  war's  history. 

That  statement,  we  believe,  has  been  pro^  ed 
upon  the  battlefields  and  In  the  factories,  and 
has  been  echoed  time  and  again  by  national 
leaders  in  the  military.  Industrial,  social,  and 
political  fields. 

Yet  the  greatest  source  of  highly  tralred 
men  In  America,  the  college  and  university 
stiidents,  Is  in  danger  of  entire  dissip:it  on 
and  loss.  Today  that  group  l"  befoggec  siid 
dazed  with  uncertainties  because  of  the  luck 
of  an  established  national  policy  Worse  si  ill, 
the  group  is  in  danger  of  losing  confidence  lu 
Us  national  leadership  because  of  conflict  ng 
policies,  statements,  and  actions. 

College  men  want  to  do  their  part  to  win 
the  war.  They  should  be  told  what  their  part 
Is  to  be,  where  and  how  they  can  bes.t  seive, 
and  what  their  Na'Jon  wants  and  expects 
them  to  do. 

THK  present  SmjATION 

College  and  university  men  face  this  con- 
fused and  confusing  situation; 

1.  Their  own  and  national  leaders  hive 
urged  them  to  stay  In  school  to  better  prepare 
themselves  (or  war  service. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOX.VL  IIKCORD 
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2  Arn:y.  N^-y.  Marnu.  and  ^::.e:  ni;l!t;,rv 
divisions  shoct  high-powered  appeals  tc:  m- 
listment  m  vft'ir^is  r<  nrve  programs. 
•  3.  Local  fi:  .:;  b  .ids  operate  without  a 
definite  national  rule  and  are  often  as  con- 
fused as  are  college  men. 

4.  By  Implication,  at  least,  pn  n  •  ■  are 
made,  then  broken;  for  example.  t;.f  si.ae- 
ment  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  Army 
Enlisted  Reserves  would  be  called  upon 
reaching  military  age. 

5.  No  required  or  recommended  curriculum 
has  been  established.  No  physical  education 
or  military  training  has  been  provided  In 
many  schools  Exceptions  are  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  land-grant  Institu- 
tions where  military  training  is  given.  An 
outstanding  exception  is  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Collt  ge  of  Texas,  where  6.000 
students  live  under  milltai-y  rule  and  where 
military  training  Is  required  and  empha- 
sized. 

6  Lowering  of  conscription  age  to  18 
greatly  Increases  the  vital  need  of  a  definite, 
established,  and  followed  policy  In  regard  to 
college  students 

THE  REStTLT 

A  total  lapse  In  the  college  training  of  men 
is  threatened.  If  that  training  is  of  value  m 
the  war  program,  then  action  now  should  be 
taken  to  protect  and  control  it. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  A  definite  coordinated  national  policy 
should  be  written  into  the  Manpower  Act  and 
the  Selective  Service  Act  to  end  the  confusion 
ard  even  unfairness  of  the  present  situation. 

2  The  type  of  training  and  the  require- 
ments for  such  training,  as  can  be  given  by 
the  Nation's  colleges  and  universities  should 
be  outlined  and  institutions  meeting  such 
requirements  should  be  authorized  to  give 
such  training. 

3  College  students  should  be  required  to 
meet  certain  established  requirements  as  to 
curriculum  and  performance  while  in  college. 

4.  Students  meeting  such  requirements, 
and  attending  authorized  institutions,  should 
be  sworn  Into  the  military  service  and  in- 
structed to  complete  their  training. 

5.  All  reserve  activities,  Army,  Navy,  Marine, 
Air  Corps,  and  so  forth,  should  be  similar  In 
requirements  and  in  administration. 

6.  Such  provisions  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten into  the  manpower  law  and  in  other  acts 
in  this  connection. 

The  war  needs  trained  men.  The  colleges 
and  universities  of  America  can  train  them 
cheaply,  early,  and  well,  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. College  men  want  to  serve  where 
and  how  they  can  be  of  the  greatest  aid  in 
winning  the  war.  They  should  be  told 
clearly  wher&  their  place  is  in  winning  the 
war. 

Our  school,  Texas  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical, has  over  6.000  of  its  sons  in  the 
armed  services  today,  most  of  them  trained 
in  various  vital  technical  and  mlliiary  fields. 
We  believe  the  war  needs  moro  men  so 
trained.  Unless  the  present  confusion  is 
cleared,  this  and  other  similar  sources  of 
trained  men  will  disappear. 

Upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  upon  the  Nation's  leaders  re.-ts  the  re- 
sjsonslbUlty  and  the  opportunity  cf  br;T.c:r-' 
order  to  this  chaotic  present  sltualicn  1'  ..-- 
a  war  measure  and  a  most  -.iiul  oi;f 

We  request  n?  ym  th:**  \  ■:  tudy  this 
situation    as   (ir;:!M  i    i;.  ;  ■..:      v\  e    request 


your  aggresrive  action  to  bniiL'  ith- 
present  dangerous,  Fhort-slgh'f  d  a 
lli'-^il  situation  W.  l>.'::f'Vf  l!-.;,-  I  '. 
II.'  .1  urc 

Tl',~    lirier    urcl   i!,--*-   f='a' 
the   una;,  'u-,    '.1,1^   i  i  ;  ;\'l.  l;-. 'i.-- 


t!i 


ir,(''!:    ■■    r^'P'  osesi' 
of    tilt     h. ':i:d    o; 


d-,:cctors  of    the  A^ociallon    nt    ¥<  rmei   itu- 
'1  nts   of   the   Agricultural     i:  u    Mechanical 
College  of  Texa.«.  as.^pmbird  a'    t  Mled  meet- 
ing on  October  3  4  .ii  C        .:c  M;.!ijn,  Tex. 
E    E    M   gvii.LEN. 
Executive  Secre:.:   .     tr,.-   A^^ocvit\on 
of  Former   StudeJits.  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  0/    Texas, 
College  Station.  Tex. 


Foolish  Protests 

KXTKNtlUN    Ul     KKM.-'.lv?;S 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

LN    lliE  HOUSE  OF  K  EPR  ESENTA'nVES 

Tr-r^"r:--aL'.  U^U/Oti  21,  1942 

Ml.  I'l  K.-TLIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  '^  '  x-  r.  -  :::y  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  editorial  appearing  in 
II  Progresso  Italo-Amerlcano  on  date  of 
October  16,  1942: 

foolish   PROTESTS 

In  a  radio  broadcast  from  Rome,  recorded 
by  the  United  Press,  Fascist  spokesmen  made 
vehement  attacks  against  Attorney  General 
Blddle's  speech  and  his  announcement  that 
the  American  Government  no  longer  con- 
siders the  600.000  unnaturalized  Italians 
"enemy  aliens"  as  a  result  of  tangible  evi- 
dence of  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

This  outburst  of  bombastic  protests — ren- 
dered more  bitter  by  the  fact  that  the 
memorable  address  of  the  Attorney  General 
in  its  Italian  translation  was  dropped  by 
Allied  planes  over  the  cities  and  tov.'ns  of 
Italy — shows  that  the  Fascist  Government  of 
Italy  has  not  yet  fully  taken  into  account  its 
betrayal  of  the  6.000,000  people  of  Italian 
origin  In  the  United  States  and  of  the  other 
millions  of  people  of  Italian  origin  living  In 
the  South  American  republics  who  have 
Joined  in  common  cause  with  the  United 
States. 

What  did  the  Fascist  government  expyect? 
Did  It  expect  that  people  of  Italian  origin 
should  really  have  merited  by  their  conduct 
the  stigma  of  "enemy  aliens"?  That  they 
should  have  joined  with  the  spies  and  sabo- 
teurs repaying  with  the  blackest  crime  the 
generous  hospitality  with  which  America  had 
welcomed  them  and  had  given  them  and  their 
children  the  opportunity  of  an  industrious 
living  and  every  possibility  on  equal  terms 
with  every  citizen  of  this  land  rendered  fruit- 
ful by  the  sweat  of  immigrants  from  every 
part  of  the  world'' 

Mussolini  should  ha\e  well  reflected — when 
to  serve  the  interests  and  orders  of  Hitler  he 
despotically  declared  war  against  the  United 
States — that  he  at  the  same  time,  v.'as  de- 
clarlnt^  w  r  u 
Italian  u1;l  : 
grants,  creaii 
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liv  b".-  ;;v  fir;d  5;: ,",.^- :\  i.nhr.i.g  Hit-  ira- 
dl'  :  :  .  .  '.:  ■•  '' :y  :.'  ;:-:r-  '  bi  '■*-■>  ;i  Italy  and 
America — to  the  strengthening  01  which  Ital- 
ian Immigrants  had  devotedly  cooperated  lor 
centu;  t  N!  =solinl  created  a  profound  abyss 
not  be- we:,  he  Italians  of  America  and  the 
Italians  of  Italy  but  between  the  Italians 
of  America  and  '.he  Fascist  government.  And 
he  must  now  pay  for  his  own  folly. 

And  now  no  Indignant  resentment  can 
change  our  conduct,  which  Is  a  credit  to  our 
race,  in  wh  ch.  fortunately,  the  crime  of  be- 
trayal does  not  spring  forth. 

The  full  responsibility  lor  this  fratricidal 
war  falls  on  the  Fascist  dictator,  who  will 
suffer  the  consequences  And  the  loyalty  to 
America  of  the  people  of  Italian  origin,  citi- 
zens and  noncltizens  alike,  is  increased  by 
the  hope  that  America's  victor^' — destroying 
the  despotic  government  that  has  reopened 
the  doors  of  Italy  to  the  ancient  oppressors 
of  the  glorious  Mediterranean  peninsula — will 
restore  free  Italy  to  the  Italians,  who  when 
p)eace  reigns  will  again  find  sympathy,  affec- 
tion, and  fruitful  cooperation  not  only  from 
the  people  of  Italian  origin  but  from  all 
Americans,  among  whom  the  aversion  to  fas- 
cism Is  as  common  as  is  their  respect  Euid  ad- 
miration for  Italy,  the  glorious  motherland 
of  Christopher  Columbus  and  so  many  other 
men  of  genius  who  have  benefited  the  progress 
of  humanity. 

Generoso  Popb. 
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EXTFN.'=in%'  nr  KErJAEKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.COCHfUN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  21, 1942 

Mr  Ci"i(::u\Ay  y.-  s;,'faker,  i  know 
of  no  M- ::  tj  1  i_:,i  L^u.fciit.^.N  who  is.  better 
Infonr,;  1;  military  matters  than  the 
gentleman  irom  N  -.v  York  I  Mr.  Wads- 
worth]  .  In  a  sytt-ii  delivered  this  week 
he  sp>oke  of  the  moral  condition  of  our 
troops.  This  statement  certainly  pleased 
the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  boys  in 
tht  h;;:  »  rvices.  I  also  include  that 
statt-meni  m  mv  remarks.     It  follows: 

On  an  entirf  a  d  fferent  phase  of  this  sub- 
Jec  I  .V  nt  to  make  a  few  remarks,  perhaps 
to  bi.iig  some  ren=?urance  not  only  to  the 
Members  of  d  :;::(. s-  but  to  the  families,  the 
parents,  and  the  relatives  of  men  in  the  Army 
It  has  to  do  with  the  moral  condition  of  our 
troops,  their  behavior.  There  are  two  yard- 
slicks  you  can  use  In  measuring  the  personal 
b''havlor,  moral  or  otherwise,  of  a  great  army. 

The  first  yardstick  is  represented  by  the 
sick  rate  or  hospital  reports  The  sick  rate 
In  our  Army  today  Is  the  lowest  we  have  ever 
had  in  our  history,  and  I  believe  the  lowest 
of  any  army  on  en-  I'  ruris  about  three- 

fifths  of  what  it  r  v.  crld  War  No.  1.  and 

I  may  say  that  w    *    m  -;h  1 1  to  social  diseases. 
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always  overharigs  armies  I  may  make 
•ervatlon.  that  men  In  the  Army  arc 
tng  from  that  curse  lesa  than  their 
pcranes   in  civil   life.    We  ought   to 
at  It. 

Ynur  h«pjtal  rate,  your  sick  rale.  Is 
:  :r.K    the  behavior  of   you 
If  large  numbers  cf  ih 
(I'l  ?f  in  excpf-'^s  the  stck  rate  (toes  u 
h;is  gone  down,  way  down.     The  othe 
»t;ck   Is  represented   by   the  summary 
record  of  an  army      As  you  knew,  a  t 
court    corresponds    very    closely    to    a 
court  In  a  big  city:  minor  offense*  are 
beff  re    the    summary    courts.     Obvio 
large  numbers-  ft  cur  men  are  m!sb<'hn 
on?  wny  cr  another,  the  summary  coi 
will  go  up      It  may  be  of  interest  to 
know  that  In  the   Army  of  today, 
by   the  strength   of   the   Army,   as  co^ 
with    the    Army    cf    1918    and    1919 
strength,  the  number  of  summary  c 
only  one-quarter  as  many  as  It  wa* 
ago      There  i»  something  for  your  conjl 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement  or 
jtistiflps  me  in  saying.  "Let  good  t 
aJone," 
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The  Oid  BallC  Box 
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HON  CARL  HINSHAW 

:hl  house  of  represe.nt.xiIves 
lV,r!->.-^'!n'j  October  21.  1942 
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M        }'.:s>':L\\V      Mr.     ypeaker 
wrapping  a  package  done  up  in  old 
paper,   llie   face  of  my  old   frienjl 
Foley  appeared  in  a  thuaib-nail 
the  top  of  thi'  page.     The  date  'Aa> 
ber  21,  1938.  jlUit  4  v^r-  ago  today 
is  now  gone  to  ou:    M   k^■r.  and 
soul  rest  in  peace   l  .    ::.-  homely 
will  live  on.     He  hm  j.  Knack  of  ( 
Ing  thoughts  in  rhyme,  though; 
mon  to  the  common  mrir      H-  .■ 
by  everyone  as  he  hin:  ■  .;    :  v    i 
one 

Pour  years  ago  todav 
poem   he  said,  "I  am 
friend,  just  a^  you  art 
think  that  as  a  man  ' 
so  I  am  going  to  ca  •  n 
Following  is  the  pm-m  he  wrote: 
The  Old  Ballot  Box 

(By  James  W    Fole\ 
What  thing'^  m.iy  have  swerved  us.  u. 
it  has  served  us 
Through    calm    and    through    stori^ 
through  tempests  and  shock5. 
Our  forefathers  fougbt  for  it,  the 
hangs  o'er  It. 
It's  the  shrme  of  our  freedom,  the  old 
box 

lt'5  V.C  ca-  ■.  •  ■'    .  ■       ;.  _ 
*  .s   builded 
i  .    .;.  the  cravings  of  men  for  a  land 
free. 
I"  -   s   homely  and  plain  thing  but   f 
mainspring, 
-A     1  liberty's  essence  for  you  and  fi-r 
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;ded.  it's  a  thii  g 


-    i   x'x'drn  and  .square  thing,  but 
•  :d  a  iJLii  thing. 
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;  t'     ue  greate.-:  •{lory  m  ail  his 
i  .e   right   to  a  vote  and   to   r- 
choose. 
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AXter  all  the  complaining  and  all  the  cam- 
paigning. 
And  all  the  sp?echmaklng,  the  shouts  and 
the  shocks 
The    smashing    and   smiting,   the   struggling 
and  fighting. 
We  settle  all  things  at  the  old  ballot  box. 

After  all  the  berating  It  stands  there  await- 
ing 
In  its  homely  dignity  where  it  may  be. 
The  ballots  that  tendered,  the  verdict  that's 
rendered. 
In  liberty's  temple,  the  shrine  of  the  free. 

So  we'll  guard  it  and  cherish  and  not  let  it 
perl.«h. 
How  wild  be  the  storm  and  how  rude  be 
the  shocks. 
And  what  ills  assail  us  still  will  !t  not  fail  us. 
That  shrine  of  our  freedom  the  old  ballot 
box 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE.  JR. 

OF    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  October  22.  1942 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude herewith  a  letter  of  this  date  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  a  statement  of  my  indi- 
vidual views  regarding  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry in  wartimes: 

October  22.  1942. 
Hon    Franklin  D    Roosevelt, 

President,  the  United  States  of  America, 
The  White  House. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  a  lew  days  I  am 
retiring,  after  14  years'  service  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  accept 
an  appointment  with  which  you  honored  me, 
as  Judge  on  the  United  States  Customs 
Court,  sitting  In  New  York. 

It  la  with  real  regret  that  I  sever  these 
ties  with  my  associates  in  Washington,  with- 
out regard  to  party.  This  applies  to  my 
personal  friendships,  which  are  as  mixed  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  as  are  their  religions, 
but  more  particiilarly.  however,  I  refer  to 
my  official  relations. 

Our  country  is  fortunate,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  has.  at  this  time,  such  an  able  and 
honest  body  of  men.  of  both  parties,  to  In- 
itiate legislation  In  the  House  at  this  par- 
ticular time  in  our  Nation's  life;  and  to 
support  you  in  your  Infinitely  sad  and  dif- 
ficult job  of  mainulnUig  human  rights  in 
a  half  evil  world. 

In  times  of  pieace,  when  selfishness  runs 
riot,  we  make  ourselves  believe  that  our 
political  opponents  are  deplorable  citizens, 
but  when  war  ha^  torn  the  mask  of  super- 
ficiality from  us  all.  it  discloses  so  much  of 
the  same  plain,  honest  American  patriot, 
that  It  IS  difficult  to  teU  who  belongs  to 
what  party. 

Since  January  1934,  representing  the  ma- 
jority party,  I  have  been  Chairman  of  the 
Petroleum  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  in 
which  capacity  I  have  continuously  had  oc- 
casu>n  to  seek  your  advice,  as  weU  as  that 
of  the  entire  e.xecutive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  advise  you  and  with  you  on 
matters  relating  to  the  great,  vivid,  roman- 
tic and  ever-changing  petroleum  Industry. 


I  have  not  done  this  work  alone,  through- 
out this  period  as  chairman.  I  have  had  the 
assistance,  advice,  and  complete  support  of 
other  members  of  this  committee. 

Your  support  of  cur  eSorts  for  legislation 
on  this  complicated  subject  has  been  con- 
stant and  heartening,  and  your  ability  to 
grasp  the  broad  aspect  of  it,  when  the  facts 
are  presented  to  you,  has  disclosed  your 
great  capacity. 

You  early  showed  your  keen  Interest  in 
petroleum  resources  and  their  preservation 
as  a  vital  national  resource  through  con- 
ferences in  1934,  at  the  time  the  initial 
resolution  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  passed. 

Later  you  showed  your  continuing  interest 
In  your  letter  of  July  22,  1939,  to  Chairman 
Lea,  as  fellows: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  February  15. 
1939.  I  transmitted  to  the  Congrers  a  report 
on  energy  resources  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee  wherein  certain  recommendations 
were  made  relative  to  oil  and  gas  problems  in 
the  United  States. 

"I  believe  it  is  consistent  with  these  recom- 
mendations to  invite  the  attention  of  your 
committee  to  the  desirability  of  the  early  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  will  provide  a 
coordinated  national  police  in  oil  conserva- 
tion. To  my  mind  the  legislation  should  be 
designed  to  prevent  avoidable  waste  In  thf 
production  Qf  oil  and  gas  in  the  United  States 

"•  *  •  In  view  of  the  vital  part  which 
petroleum  p'.ays  In  the  national  defense  a;, 
well  as  its  importance  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, the  prevention  of  waste  in  petroleum 
production  should  be  the  subject  of  an  en- 
actment by  the  Congres?. 

"I  appreciate  the  thoroughness  with  which 
tho  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  conducted  the  petroleum  investi- 
gation in  1934  in  response  to  H  R  441;  but  in 
the  light  of  changes  that  have  taken  place, 
I  believe  the  committee  may  wish  to  study  de- 
velopments since  that  time  by  Investigation 
and  hearings  prior  to  the  next  session  of  thi- 
Congress.  To  this  end.  and  with  a  view  to 
the  enactment  of  suitable  legislation  In  the 
next  session,  I  request  that  the  petroleum 
conservation  bill  which  I  today  di.scussed  with 
you  and  Representative  Cole  be  introduced 
at  this  session. 

"Sincerely   yours. 

"Franklin  D  Roosevelt." 

When  war  was  almost  at  hand,  in  the  spii 
of  1940.  you  wrote  us  In  part  as  fellows: 

"March  4,  1940, 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Cole: 

•  •  •  •  • 

"You  will  recall  the  conference  last  summer 
at  which  the  need  for  such  legislation  and 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  pleasure  wen; 
discussed  at  length  and  that  I  endorsed  fullv 
the  objectives  of  the  bill  which  I  asked  you 
to  introduce.  Subsequent  events  have  sharp- 
ened my  conception  of  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  petroleum  to  the  present  and  fu- 
ture well-being  of  our  country,  and.  upon 
returning  from  my  recent  trip,  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  that  your  subccmmlttee  has  prac- 
tically completed  the  difficult  task  of  receiv- 
ing and  studying  the  testimony  presented  a ; 
your  several   hearings. 

"I  am  hopeful  that  your  subcommittee  will 
frame  suitable  legislation  to  assure  the  effi- 
cient production  of  oil  and  gas  from  our  pe- 
troleum reserves,  which  will  give  due  reccg- 
nitiou  to  the  views  expressed  at  your  hear- 
ings by  the  officials  of  the  oil-producing 
States  and  representatives  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry. The  proper  coordination  of  Federal 
and  State  responsibilities  in  oil  conservation, 
without  impeding  the  oil  Industry  in  thi' 
continued  Improvement  of  its  technological 
processee,  and  keeping  in  mind  the  welfare  oi 
those  employed  in  the  oil  Industry  and  the 
needs  of  consumers,  is  a  problem  which  re- 
quires your  best  thought  and  effort.  I  am 
confident  that  you  can  segregate  the  eesen- 
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tlal  considerations  of  this  problem  and  pro- 
vide an  adequate  solution. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"Franklin  D   Roosevixt.'' 

On  Nuvember  29,  1940,  you  again  wrote  tis 
In  part  as  follows: 

■ :.: .  L)i  -r  ^!H   com: 

•  »  •  •  • 

"The  vital  need  for  petroleum  In  the  na- 
tional defense,  its  Importance  in  commerce 
and  indtistry,  and  the  critical  conditions  In 
Europe  and  Asia  confirm  my  belief  in  the 
urgent  need  of  Federal  legislation  to  safeguard 
our  petroleum  supply  through  the  preven- 
tion of  waste  and  by  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  sound  economic  conditions 
in  the  oil  Industry.  I  am  sure  that  your  com- 
mittee has  given  this  important  matter  care- 
ful consideration,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
satisfactory  solution  with  appropriate  recom- 
mendations will  be  reported  in  the  near 
future. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Franklin  D.  Roosevelt." 

On  January  23,  1941,  you  expressed  a  defi- 
nite Interest  in  the  southeastern  petroleum 
transportation  situation  In  a  letter  as  fol- 
lows : 

"My  De.\r  Mr.  Lea:  The  Atlantic  coast  area 
now  is  dependent  upon  ocean  transportation 
for  nearly  its  entire  supply  of  crude  petroleum 
products.  Present  facilities  for  such  trans- 
portation do  not  afford  much  leeway  under 
normal  conditioiis  and  very  likely  will  prove 
inadequate  In  an  emergency.  It  Is  In  the 
Interest  cf  national  defense  to  augment  cur- 
rently these  facilities,  especially  If  this  can  be 
done  by  private  agencies  without  extra  cost 
to  the  Government. 

"I  :iave  been  Informed  by  the  Government 
agencies  concerned  that  the  completlca  of 
one  gasoline  pipe  line  and  the  commencement 
cf  another  to  the  Southeastern  States  have 
been  delayed  by  opposition  froir  other  car- 
riers In  interstate  com.merce.  Although  this 
situation  ultimately  might  correct  Itself,  de- 
la'  in  Its  solution  will  retard  the  completion 
of  essential  transportation  facilities.  If  the 
matter  Is  not  settled  before  your  committee 
resumes  Its  investigations  under  House  Reso- 
lution 290,  as  extended.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
Included  In  your  hearings  and  that  a  solu- 
tion thereto  will  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress, 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Franklin   D.    Roosfvelt." 

Finally,  on  May  16.  1941,  letters  to  the 
Speaker  and  to  me  with  further  reference  to 
the  southeastern  transportation  situation 
were  received.    They  are  as  follows: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  As  a  result  of  re- 
cent study  by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Petroleum  Investigation  of  the  Hotise  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Chairman  Cole  has  transmitted  to  me  for 
consideration  a  pioposed  measure:  'To  facili- 
tate the  construction,  extension,  or  comple- 
tion of  interstate  petroleum  pipe  lines  related 
to  national  defense.'  This  measure  Is  con- 
cerned with  one  of  the  vital  phases  of  our  na- 
tional defense  program. 

"The  vast  concentration  of  Industry,  popu- 
lation, and  military  bases  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  Is  now  dependent  for  petroleum  upon 
tankers  plying  between  the  Gulf  coast  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  ports.  Not  only  Is  this 
water  route  long  and  potentially  perilous, 
but  even  present  demands  upon  these  trans- 
portation facilities  make  restrictions  of  oil 
consumption  to  essential  uses  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility within  a  few  months.  The  immedi- 
ate construction  of  pipe  lines  to  augment  the 
supply  to  the  Atlantic  coast  Is  the  one  means 
available  to  relieve  this  situation 

"The  bill  which  Is  proposed  by  Mr,  Colk 
seems  to  me  adequate  to  accomplish  its  ob- 
jectives, and  in  my  opinion  It  Is  i.  n-.rastire 
of  first  rank  in  importance.     Tic  b.;-^,.tion 


which  the  bill  Is  designed  to  remedy  must  be 
remedied.  I  therefore  take  this  meaE.s  to 
call  the  measure  directly  to  your  atter.tlon 
and  to  urge  that  it  be  given  early  and  earnest 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"Franklin   D    RnosrTEL'?." 


"My  Dear  Mr.  Cole:  I  have  received  yotir 
letter  of  May  6,  with  which  you  transmitted 
a  copy  of  a  proposed  bill  to  facilitate  the  con- 
struction, extension,  or  completion  of  inter- 
state petroleum  pipe  lines  related  to  national 
defense. 

"I  agree  that  this  Is  essential  legislation. 
The  inadequacy  of  our  present  transportt.tlon 
system  to  meet  the  petroleum  needs  ol  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  urgent  need  for  addi- 
tional pipe-line  facilities  caU  for  the  imme- 
diate enactment  of  such  pipe-line  legislation 
as  you  have  proposed. 


"Sincerely  yours, 

"Franklin  D. 


Roosevelt. 


Because  of  your  continued  and  deep  inter- 
est in  this  subject,  it  is  proper  that  in  retir- 
ing I  should  make  to  you,  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, a  somewhat  personal  report  before  the 
more  formal  report  Is  made  In  December  to 
you  and  the  Congress  by  the  committee.  This 
report  Includes.  In  a  very  Informal  way: 

(a)  Some  of  our  accomplishments. 

(b)  A  very  brief  survey,  under  war  ojndl- 
tions,  of  the  petroleum  Industry. 

(c)  A  statement  as  to  petroleum's  pre- 
eminent position  as  a  war  product 

(d)  A  few  recommendations  relative  to  the 
petroleum  Industry 

(e)  My  general  views  as  to  the  dlspojitlon 
of  this  committee. 

In  reviewing  the  af.compllshments  over  the 
past  8  years,  they  fall  Into  three  categor.es: 

(1)  The  accumulation  from  the  various 
branches  of  the  petroleum  industry  of  u  stu- 
pendous amount  of  Information  relative  to 
this  Industry.  The  official  Information  has 
come  from  the  hearings  before  the  committee, 
but  the  committee  has  gathered  valuable  In- 
formation from  Innumerable  letters  and  data 
from  the  official  publications  and  the  scien- 
tific and  trade  associations  and  journals,  as 
well  as  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
There  has  been  added  to  this  a  vast  amount 
of  Information  gained  from  personal  visits  by 
me  to  the  oil,  refining,  and  ptpe-Unc  districts 
all  over  the  United  States.  The  accumulation 
and  study  of  this  information  has  been  the 
necessary  antecedent  to  the  formulation  of 
the  policies  of  the  committee  and  the  Initia- 
tion of  legislation.  This  Informatlori  and 
these  stud'es  are  available,  and  will  be  of 
value  In  molding  future  legislation. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  dati  was 
gathered  by  Individuals  loaned  from  tr.e  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  I  want  to  com- 
pliment them  and  the  Department  of  tlie  In- 
terior on  their  untiring  labor  and  on  the  able 
manner  in  which  they  gathered  data  for  us. 
Every  branch  of  the  executive  department  of 
the  Government  has  been  very  helpful  to  the 
committee. 

(2)  Our  second  accomplishment  has  l>een 
In  the  field  of  legislation,  some  of  which  was 
passed  under  ether  names  with  cur  assistance, 
and  other  laws  were  initiated  solely  by  this 
committee. 

An  example  of  the  former  was  our  assist- 
ance in  the  passage  of  the  Connally  "hot  oil" 
bill,  which  ended  the  demoralized  price  con- 
dition which  not  only  wasted  our  natural  re- 
sources but  was  the  source  of  theft,  piracy, 
and  an  utter  lack  of  moral  standards  in  the 
Industry. 

An  example  of  the  second  class  wjis  the 
passage  of  the  State  compact  legislation, 
which  has  been  i>n  .vci  from  time  to  time. 
■While  the  opera:.  ;>  (f  ".-  compact  have 
been  far  from  peiitc'u,  it  u  n.j  opinion  that 


it  has  served  the  purpose  c:  t  a  cmserva- 
tlon  better  than  a  Federal  statute  enacted 
In  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Industry  and  producing  States  could 
have  done  at  that  time. 

Our  most  recent  piece  of  legislation  la 
known  as  the  Cole  Pipe  Line  Act.  The  idea 
was  initiated  by  you. 

Tlie  concrete  work  of  the  act  was  solely 
the  work  of  this  committee. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  hearings  and 
studies  on  the  ground  were  almost  completed 
by  the  committee  on  this  subject  when  the 
need  for  legislation  on  it  became  so  giaitngly 
apparent,  so  that  no  time  was  lost  In  \VTltlug 
the  act. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  blind  opposition  to 
the  Immediate  execution  of  work  under  the 
act  in  certain  critical  areas  was  permitted  to 
have  its  way,  so  that  desperately  needed  con- 
struction under  its  authority  was  delayed  ao 
long,  and  some  of  It  yet  to  be  done,  during 
wartime. 

The  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  act 
was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  patriotism  but 
rather  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  impending 
events  and  of  the  primary  place  ol  petroleum 
in  war. 

In  passing  1  want  to  give  due  credit  to  the 
railroads  for  the  magnificent  and  seemingly 
impossible  job  of  transporting  oil  by  tank 
cars  on  the  huge  acale  that  they  have  done 
since  that  time. 

The  Cole  Pipe  Line  Act  is  a  gocxl  example 
of  legislation  which  looks  both  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  and  to  commerce  in  peace- 
times without  conflict  between  either  view- 
point. 

We  are  proud  ol  the  result*  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  of 
concrete  benefits — how  under  it  additional 
pipe  lines,  impossible  without  the  act.  have 
ameliorated  the  shortage  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts fo"-  the  armed  forces  and  civilian  needs 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  promises 
at  an  early  date  to  alTord  substantial  and 
permanent  relief  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
for  its  petroleum  needs. 

(3)  Our  third  accomplishment,  and  proba- 
bly our  best,  has  been  rather  a  byproduct 
of  our  work.  I  refer  to  tlie  practical  con- 
servation which  Is  In  effect  In  the  petroleum 
Industry  today  and  to  the  great  lmpro\e- 
ment  in  the  business  ethics  of  the  Industry. 

At  the  time  the  committee  was  activated 
the  countiy  had  recently  come  through  the 
wild  pericxi  of  the  twenties  and  was  In  the 
midst  of  a  very  desperate  depression.  The 
direction  of  the  oil  industry  was  almost 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  opponents  to  your 
administration,  who  were  bitterly  opposed 
and  very  distrustful  of  any  State  or  Federal 
regulation  of  the  Industry. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  this  attitude  h&a 
largely  changed  to  a  more  cooperative  one. 

The  oil  business  had  grown  up  in  a  period 
of  unrestrained  individualism,  and  was  con- 
trolled by  a  likeable,  venturesome,  self- 
reliant  group  of  men,  who  represented  at  the 
same  time  the  very  best  and  the  worst  in 
American  Industrial  life. 

They  represented  the  best  in  that  they 
were  energetic,  self -sufficient,  independent, 
and  courageous,  and  had  developed  the  petro- 
letim  industry  in  our  country  so  that  It  was 
far  larger  than  In  all  ol  the  balance  of  the 
world  put  together,  and  was  furnishing  the 
consuming  public  its  product  at  a  fraction  of 
thi  price  for  which  the  same  product  sold 
elsewhere. 

They  represented  the  worst  in  that  they 
had  little  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  who  utilized  their  product.  They 
were  distainful  and  unrestrained  in  their 
actions,  were  wasteful  in  their  method  of 
production,  and  conducted  their  business 
without  proper  regard  lor  good  business 
ethics  amongst  themselves  or  with  t*"e 
public 
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This  commit  lees  first  Job  was  t 
c  -?   Gf    the   industry   »o    it 

u  on   could    be   secured    vn 

fe«r   that   such   Information   woul 
as  a  basis  of  punishment.     We  w 
cessful   In  this  that  throughout 
the  ctimmittoe   it  has  never  been 
to  lEssue  a  subpena   for  any   ^ 
pear  before  It. 

With    these   objectives   In   mind 
fundamental  belief  that  the  least 
pe<?p.e  are  the  bert  governed  people 
sored  the  Slate  Compact  Law,  wh 
In  effect.     This  law  is  far  frt^m 
It   has  given  the   industry  In   the 
which    it   exists,    a  feeling   cf 
for  their  own   acts.     The   Individ 
set  up  their  c-*n  cc  n.«ervat:on  laws 
c»  n  laws  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
nfvi      It   inspired   the  pride  that 
self -government 

The  industry  has  taught  Itself 
servatlon  of  any  natural  res<^)urce  i 
a  sound  p<jl!cy  as  r.?gard8  the  gen 
but  ,5  a  prr^fltab'.e  thing  for  the  ow 
natural  res<iurce.     It  has  taught 
try  that  individuals  within  a  field 
operate  as  ^'xkI  neightwrs.     Tlie  i 
learning    that    ownership    of    a    r. 
fcurce  is  a  stewardship  granted  b" 
pie 

It  is  my  belief  that  practical 
of  oil  within  the  economic  limits  is 
erally  m  effect  throughout  the  Uni 
and  that  avoidable  waste  within 
n'lmic  limits  of  the  cost  of  prcduc 
much  the  exception  that  instances 
pear  as  glaring  examples. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Infer  that  the 
peifect.  by  any  means  on  this  ico 
the   knowledge  of  means  of  consej-v 
rapidly   being  developed,  and   this 
application  \n  bound  to  lag  well 
discovery    and    the  proof   cf   their 
practlcmbllity. 

There   Is   a   serious   lack   of   u 
among  both   olBcials   and   lavmen 
real  situation  with  respect  to  the 
petroleum  products  for   the  cc 
war      They  have  heard  about  The 
eighteen  to  twenty  billions  of  barre 
petroleum  remaining  in  the  oil  ftp 
country  and  have  the  Idea  that  this 
14  years'  supply  at  cur  present  ra 
sumption. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  suri 
It  will  take  many  more    «ian    14 
this  Oil    to   be   prcduced.     Some   o 
will    not   be   produced    for    50    yea 
With  our  present  transportation 
ent  rate  of  discovery,  showing  any 
conservation,  we  will  be  short  of 
2  years. 

Another  misconception  widely  he 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  pres 
oil   producing   facilities   of   this 
exceed    the   quantity    ol   crude. ell 
being  con.«umcd. 

I'  IS  true  that  if  every  oil  well  in  t 
States   should   be   produced    to 
a  single  day,   the  crude  oil 
exceed  by  several  million  barrels 
which  we  use  each  day.     But 
oil  well  or  an  oil  field  at   its  full 
results   In    such    a   waste   of   gas 
disruption    of    the    ever-present 
salt-water  level  as  to  result  uUlm^t 
shameful   and    Incurable    waste 
engineers    have   proven   that   the   v( 
flow  of  wells  results  In  at  least  one- 
oil     being     ultimately    recovered     1 
ground  than  when  properly  product 

Circumstantial   proof  that   restr; 
rate  of  prcductlon  Increases  the 
oil    ultimately   to   be    recovered   is 
*     •     widespread   voluntary   curtail 
g-        .<;iy  practiced  in  the  oil  fie:c;> 

Tlie  ma.Timum  efBclent  product  ■ 
the  wells  in  the  country  now  is  le^.-^ 
present  consumption;   and  since  tl. 
the   producing   capacity   is    ccncen 
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areas  far  removed  from  the  heavy  consump- 
tion, the  wells  located  closer  to  the  consum- 
ing areas  are  already  being  called  upon  to 
produce  at  rates  which  are  wasteful  and 
which  can  only  be  sanctioned  as  a  war 
measure. 

A  third  misconception  Is  the  belief  that 
deficiencies  in  petroleum  production  capacity 
can  be  met  by  curtailing  civilian  consump- 
tion. It  sounds  so  patent.  It  Is  a  most  dan- 
gerous error. 

The  principal  petroleum  product  consumed 
by  civilians  is  motor  fuel.  The  quantity  of 
petroleum  products  needlessly  consumed  by 
civilians  which  could  be  curtailed  will  have 
only  a  minor  effect  on  the  quantity  of  crude 
ell  which  must  be  refined  in  order  to  produce 
the  essential  war  products. 

It  will  have  less  than  no  effect  unless  stra- 
tegic equipment  Is  made  available  to  utilize 
this  saving  and  price  adjustments  for  changed 
conditions  are  Inaugurated. 

The  only  civilian  consumption  which  can 
be  curtailed  to  directly  relieve  the  petroleum 
shortage  Is  the  use  of  fuel  oils  for  re.=;lden- 
tlal  heating.  The  extent  to  which  this  can 
be  dene  is  limited  by  lower  room  tempera- 
tures, or  more  efficient  combustion  or  by  the 
number  of  coal  furnaces  and  grates  and  coal 
which  can  be  mede  available  where  needed. 

It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  rely  on  re- 
stricting civilian  consumption  to  offset  a 
petroleum  shortage,  without  complete  prep- 
aration for  the  utilization  of  the  saved  prod- 
ucts by  conversion  to  other  war  products. 

The  War  Production  Board  and  the  OflBce 
ol  Petroleum  Coordinator  have  given  priority 
assistance  for  materials  for  the  wildcat  wells. 
Furthermore,  they  have  eliminated  these  ex- 
ploratory wells  from  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  orders  generally  applicable  to  the  In- 
dustry. 

They  have  further  attempted  to  force 
Wildcat  drilling  by  wider  spacing  of  the 
wel's  m  producing  areas  and  refusing  priority 
assistance  to  drilling  proven  areas. 

This  program  has  failed,  as  proved  by 
the  record  of  discoveries  since  its  Initiation, 
through  no  fault  of  the  plan  or  of  the  two 
beards. 

Most  of  such  new  oil  discoveries  as  have 
been  made  are  the  result  of  prior  contractual 
obligations  or  the  near-by  termination  of 
leases  in  which  money  has  already  been 
spent  on  purchases,  rentals,  and  seismograph 
work.  Such  forced  drilling  Is  about  over. 
It  was  a  good  idea  but  did  not  work  be- 
cause the  cost  of  finding  and  producing  oil 
Is  greater  than  the  price  for  which  It  sells. 
No  kind  of  legerdemain  or  cajolery  will 
Induce  practical  men  to  Invest  capital  where, 
on  the  average,  they  cannot  expect  to  get 
their  capital  back. 

Steps  are  also  necessary  to  make  feasible 
the  continued  operation,  with  rising  costs,  of 
stripper  wells,  the  rehabilitation  of  shut- 
down wells,  and  the  use  of  seccndarj-  opera- 
tions In  fields  depleted  by  primary  means. 
Those  people  who  have  considered  the  form 
which  these  incentives  to  drilling  should  take 
sugsested  subsidies  of  one  nature  or  another, 
or  have  suggested  that  proper  adjustments 
be  permitted  In  the  prices  of  the  crude 
petroleum  and  the  petroleum  products  so  as 
to  adjust  the  various  components  of  the  in- 
dustry to  a  proper  economic  balance. 

One  of  the  subsidies  suggested  is  to  pay 
a  bonus  to  any  operator  drilling  a  well  which 
discovers  a  new  source  of  petroleum.  Such 
an  offer  would  not  be  a  sufficient  Incentive 
unless  the  amount  of  the  bonus  was  dis- 
proportionately large.  Those  who  have  ob- 
served the  operation  cf  bonus  systems  for  the 
discovery  of  oil  within  a  particular  State  are 
convinced  that  it  would  not  bring  about  the 
result  desired:  furthermore,  it  would  Intro- 
duce certain  practical  difficulties  of  admin- 
istration which  would  be  almost  insurmount- 
able. 

As  an  example  of  this,  there  are  areas  In 
which  exploratory  wells  could  be  drilled  and 


In  which  the  possibility  of  securing  oil  would 
be  reasonably  good,  but  the  discovery  would 
not  add  materially  to  the  Nation's  reserves 
because,  once  discovered,  unless  the  wells 
were  large,  the  field  would  not  be  developed 
under  the  present  price  of  crude  oil. 

A  second  subsidy  which  Is  being  suggested 
Is  a  payment,  by  the  Government,  of  a  per- 
centage cf  the  cost  of  drilling  dry  holes. 
While  this  is  the  least  objectionable  in  prin- 
ciple of  the  subsidies  suggested.  It  is.  never- 
theless, payment  for  falliue,  bad  Judgment, 
or  Incompetency,  and  subject  to  the  further 
objection  that  an  operator  would  be  en- 
couraged to  plug  and  abandon  small  wells  to 
secure  the  bonu«. 

No  subsidies  have  been  suggested  which 
will  provide  the  Incentive  needed  for  the 
stripper  wells,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  sec- 
ondary recovery  operations. 

For  subsidies  to  accomplish  all  that  needs 
to  be  done,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them 
to  cover  the  continued  production  of  the 
stripper  wells,  the  rehabilitation  of  abandoned 
wrlls  in  which  there  remains  some  recover- 
able oil.  and  the  secondary  recovery  opera- 
tions which  have  proved  so  successful  in 
Pennsylvania  fields  and  the  fields  of  north- 
eastern Oklahoma. 

The  petroleum  industry  has  suffered  severe 
dislocations  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Sink- 
ings and  diversions  of  the  oil  tankers  whleh 
normally  carried  in  exce.ss  of  a  million  barrels 
a  day  from  the  Gulf  coast  to  the  east  coast 
have  not  only  reduced  the  quantity  of  prod- 
ucts sold  on  the  east  coast,  but  have  caused 
a  tremendous  Increase  In  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting them  from  the  producing  area  to  the 
consuming  area.  The  shift  In  the  demand 
from  motor  fuels  to  other  types  of  petroleum 
products  has  created  a  severe  dislocation  In 
the  petroleum  economy.  Former  crude  oil 
was  refined  to  secure  the  motor  gasoline. 
Fuel  oil.  coke,  and  aromatic  cuts  were  by- 
products and  were  priced  and  sold  as  such. 

Today  fuel  oil,  coke,  and  aromatlcs,  to- 
gether with  aviation  gasoline  and  lubes,  are 
the  principal  products,  and  the  automobile 
motor  fuel  is  the  byproduct.  Prices,  however, 
have  not  been  allowed  to  adjust  to  the  forced 
changes  and  yields  of  the  crude,  as  should 
normally  be  expected. 

In  eommoii  with  other  industries  the 
petroleum  industry  has  met  with  increased 
labor  and  material  costs,  but  unlike  ether 
Industries  both  the  prices  and  volumes  of 
petroleum  handled  have  remained  substan- 
tially stationary. 

An  adjustment  In  the  price  of  oil  and  a 
collateral  adjustment  In  the  price  cf  products 
Is  a  necessary  war  measure  to  Insure  the  drill- 
ing of  'wildcats."  to  continue  production  of 
stripper  weils.  to  rehabilitate  wells  long  shut 
down,  and  make  possible  secondary  recovery 
operations  in  many  fields  where  the  oil  is 
needed. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  importance  that 
petroleum  products  have  In  war,  we  have  the 
evidence  tliat  two-thirds  of  all  of  the  entire 
tonnage  consumed  in  expeditionary  forces, 
including  their  transportation  and  protec- 
tion, is  petroleum. 

With  the  restrictions  whl'-h  are  new  going 
Into  effect  on  the  unessential  uses  of  petro- 
leum products,  all  oil  consumed  becomes  an 
essential  war  product  and  cannot  be  consid- 
ered in  the  category  of  any  other  product 
consumed  by  the  public  that  might  be  a 
contributing  factor  toward  general  inflation. 
Inflation  has  already  taken  place  in  every 
other  commodity  except  oil,  v.-hose  price  Is 
three-fourths  that  cf  1926,  the  fixed  standard 
year  for  commodities. 

It  Is  illogical  and  as  silly  to  place  a  blanket 
price  on  oil  below  the  cost  of  production, 
which  will  inevitably  cause  a  deficiency  Iri 
this  product  and  may  cause  us  to  lose  the 
war.  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  we  will  not 
pay  a  different  price  for  tungsten,  even 
though  we  cannot  furnish  our  troops  with. 
arms  without  its  use. 
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oil  is  more  surely  a  war  product,  and  a 
more  important  one  than  steel,  gutis,  arma- 
ment, or  explosives,  and  we  do  not  restrict 
their  production  by  price. 

We  are  certainly  headed  toward  disaster. 
Mr.  President,  If  we  cannot  make  provlfclon 
at  this  time,  for  an  increased  supply  of  near- 
by petroleima. 

The  time  lapse  between  the  search  for 
petroleum  and  Its  use  where  needed,  is  at 
least  two  years. 

If  we  knew  that  one-founh  of  our  Iron 
furnaces  or  steel  mills  would  be  out  of  com- 
mission within  two  years,  and  it  took  two 
years  to  build  others,  we  would  certainly  do 
something  about  it,  and  do  It  now. 

It  Is  not  a  sound  administrative  policy  to 
have  the  direction  of  production,  refining, 
and  transportation  of  petroleum  products  In 
the  hands  of  one  bureau,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  price,  which  is  the  sole  means  of  as- 
suring us  of  these  necessary  products,  in  the 
hands  of  another  btu-eau,  which  has  neither 
the  experience,  nor  the  personnel,  nor  the 
responsibility  for  the  production,  yet  in  fact 
has  complete  control  of  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction of  this  product  tlircugh  price 
control. 

Whoever  is  responsible  for  the  production 
of  petroleum  products,  and  therefore  re- 
sponsible for  our  ability  to  win  or  lose  the 
war,  should  have  the  authority  to  set  the 
prices. 

The  changes  In  products  made  necessary  by 
the  demand  for  aviation  gasoline,  toluol,  fuel 
oil.  and  coke  have  so  utterly  changed  the 
output  of  refineries,  each  differently,  that 
failure  to  take  cognizance  of  changed  condi- 
tions, will  cause  involuntary  shut-downs  in  a 
large  portion  of  th^se  plants,  and  cause  utter 
disruption  of  our  war  effort.  Changes  In 
prices  must  be  dictated  by  the  same  author- 
ity who  Is  responsible  for  this  production. 
The  same  truth  holds  for  crude  oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  saying  this  in  the 
name  of  justice  to  this  Industry.  ''  am  look- 
ing at  this  solely  to  help  us  win  the  war,  and 
even  if  It  were  necessary  to  sacrifice  this  or 
any  Industry,  or  any  group  of  individuals,  to 
successfully  prosecute  the  war.  ycu  would 
have  my  Slacking. 

I  know  of  no  other  way  to  assure  ourselves 
of  these  vital  products  except  to  remunerate 
the  producers  at  least  fcr  their  cost. 

The  policy  of  our  Government  toward 
petroleum  must  have  two  viewpoints. 

First,  as  much  the  most  important  single 
product  necessary  to  winning  the  war.  Oil 
must  be  furnished  to  our  armed  forces,  and 
our  war  industries,  according  to  their  needs, 
irrespective  of  Individual  inequalities,  irre- 
spective of  cost,  and  largely,  irrespective  of 
strict  conservation. 

Secondly,  our  policy  should  be,  from  a  post- 
war viewpoint,  wherein  individual  injustices 
are  eliminated,  where  the  public  shall  receive 
ample  supplies  of  petroleum  products  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  and  that  our  proven  reserves 
are  built  back  up  to  at  least  20  years'  supply. 

These  two  policies  might  seem  to  be  wholly 
contradictory,  but  they  need  not  be  so.  In 
fact,  if  a  short-sighted  war  view  is  taken, 
drilling  discouraged,  prices  held  below  the 
cost  of  production,  and  conservation  forgot- 
ten, such  a  policy  will  sabotage  its  own  pur- 
pose: we  will  be  short  of  oil  for  our  armed 
forces  and  lose  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  oil  war. 

The  art  of  war  since  the  birth  of  Christ  has 
been  changed  and  molded  to  entirely  new 
patterns  by  only  two  great  Influences, 
namely,  gunpowder  and  petroleum. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  was  startling 
and  revolutionary.  It  was  recognized  as 
purely  a  military  weapon  and  did  not  ma- 
terially enter  into  the  economy  and  lives  of 
the  people  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Gunpowder  so  utterly  altered  the  com- 
plexion of  war  that  It  was  recognized  by  mil- 
itary writers  as  the  end  of  a  period,  a  turning 
point  in  the  method  of  conducting  war. 


Petroletim  on  the  other  hand  slowly  entered 
Into  the  economy  and  lives  of  the  people  for 
almost  80  years  before  the  military  surmised 
that  it  would  wholly  alter  the  art  ol  war. 
It  is  not  fully  recognized,  even  now.  that 
petroleum  has  and  will  further  change  the 
conduct  of  war  as  much  as  gtuipowder  ever 
did. 

Petroleum  has  made  total  war  possible,  for 
it  has  shrunk  the  world  to  the  size  of  a  small 
country  before  Its  advent. 

In  pre-petroleum  days,  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  people  could  participate  in  war  for 
the  mere  transportation  of  the  supplies  for 
the  fighting  forces  precluded  it. 

There  is  no  weapon  of  offense  or  defense 
In  modem  war  that  does  not  require  petro- 
leum. Transportation  from  our  shores  to  the 
very  battle  front,  whleh  is  three-fourths  of 
the  problem  in  global  war.  Is  dependent,  90 
percent,  on  oil. 

Petroleum  was  not  developed  because  of 
motorcars;  motorcars  were  developed  because 
oil  was  available. 

Oil  Is  not  the  offspring,  but  the  sire  of  subs, 
of  trucks,  of  tanks,  of  airplanes. 

Again  I  say.  this  is  an  oil  war. 

Whichever  side  best  supplies  its  armed 
forces  with  proper  petroleum  products,  when 
and  where  they  are  needed,  and  comes  near- 
est to  denying  them  to  Its  enemies,  when  and 
where  needed,  will  ultimately  win. 

For  lack  of  foresight,  the  United  Nations 
have  failed  In  Prance,  In  Rumania,  and  the 
East  Indies  and  In  Burma  to  deny  this  pre- 
cious product  to  our  enemies — let  us  not  deny 
it  to  ourselves  by  failure  to  develop  oil  before 
its  shortage  is  a  catastrophe. 

There  are  several  ways  that  this  can  be 
accomplished. 

By  the  Government  itself  drilling — the 
most  inefficient,  uncertain,  and  expensive. 

By  subsidy — subject  to  endless  delays  and 
the  hazards  of  favoritism. 

And  lastly,  by  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
oil,  slightly  above  the  cost  of  production. 

This  last  method  is  certain,  is  free  of  com- 
plications, and  follows  our  traditional  eco- 
nomic system. 

Again  I  say.  the  lag  in  time  between  the 
initiation  ol  a  "wildcat"  program  of  drilling 
and  the  availability  of  oil  at  the  point  of 
consumption  is  at  least  2  years. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance,  therefore, 
that  we  look  at  our  drilling  campaign  now 
for  our  supplies  of  p>etroleum  in  the  autumn 
of  1944. 

During  the  last  year,  we  have  discovered 
oil  in  new  pools  at  the  rate  of  about  one- 
lourth  ol  what  we  have  consumed. 

Including  extensions  of  existing  pools  and 
the  drilling  of  deeper  sands,  the  ratio  is 
somewhat   better,   but   still  alarming. 

The  over-all  picture  shows  that  we  have 
found  only  one-half  as  much  oil  as  we  have 
consumed. 

Under  any  reasonable  basis  of  conservation, 
the  oil  fields  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Gull  coast,  west 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  are  presently  being 
overproduced  with  attendant  waste. 

We  are  now  producing  3.800,000  barrels  ol 
oil  per  day  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  with 
adidtlonal  shipping  being  built  and  the  very 
near-by  increased  demands  for  100-octane 
gasoline  the  present  rate  of  demand  will  con- 
tinue in  spite  ol  strict  rationing. 

Our  present  oil  constimption  is  now  lim- 
ited by  our  transportation  facilities.  With- 
out any  increase  in  transportation  facilities, 
and  with  the  present  rate  ol  drilling,  within 
a  year  our  consumption  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts will  be  limited  by  our  ability  to  produce 
them  instead  of  our  ability  to  transport 
them. 

At  the  present  rate  of  production,  within 
a  year,  at  our  present  rate  of  drilling.  It  will 
be  necescary  to  draw  upon  present  producing 
areas  at  a  rate  to  cause  shamefully  inexcus- 
able waste  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  our 
proven  reserves  ol  oil. 


It  W(ju.d  be  a  sad  commentary  on  naiionfu 
control  ol  a  natural  resovirce  11,  alter  preach- 
ing conservation  lor  30  years,  we  shotild  be 
the  most  guilty  party  in  its  waste. 

We  do  not  know  that  8.800,000  barrels  per 
day  will  be  the  limit  lor  our  w.nr  i^eeds  Our 
needs  may  reach  5,000,000  bar:  ..  h  i;  In 
which  case  there  is  no  presi-iu  prutptii  ol 
meeting  them,  and  all  the  tanks  and  trucks 
and  planes  grounded  in  this  country  lor  lack 
ol  fuel  will  be  of  no  account. 

I  paint  a  somber  picture.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  regret  Its  necessity,  but  I  would  be 
recalcitrant  of  my  duty  did  1  not  call  it  to 
your  attention  before  leaving  Washington. 

Our  transportation  system  for  oil  to  the 
east  coast  and  other  points  of  consumption 
for  war  needs  Is  Inadequate.  The  burden  on 
the  railroads  under  war  conditions  is  greater 
than  they  can  continuously  carry,  as  shown 
by  the  increasing  number  of  wrecks  and 
their  declining  ability  to  transport. 

We  have  drawn  upon  our  eastern  stocks  of 
oil  to  a  dangerous  pxalnt.  More  coastwise 
tankers  mean  more  steel,  more  convoirs,  more 
losses,  with  a  heavy  drop  in  carrying  capacity 
of  the  tankers  for  deadweight  tonnage  per 
mile  per  day,  operating  under  war  conditions. 

Compulsory  restriction  ol  consumption  in 
the  East  has  been  in  effect  sufficiently  long 
for  its  full  effect  to  be  felt.  We  are  still 
short  and  getting  shorter. 

The  demand  for  oil  from  the  eastern  ports 
will  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds  as  our 
projected  offensive  gets  under  way.  We 
must  not  deny  to  our  boys  their  needed 
oil,  the  primary  basis  of  modern  war. 

We  have  no  alternative  method  other  than 
more  pipe  lines  to  the  tastern  seaboard  to 
supply  this  need. 

I  will  mention  as  an  example,  only  one 
of  these  pipe-line  projects  with  the  neces- 
sary corollary  action  to  its  construction  that 
should  be  taken. 

The  24-lnch  pipe  line  from  east  Texas  to 
Illinois  must  be  extended  to  Philadelphia 
and  the  port  of  New  York.  This  pipe  line 
will  have  a  capacity  of  300  000  barrels  p)er 
day,  which  capacity  could  be  increased  to 
450.000  barrels  per  day  by  additional  pumping 
lacllities  when  and  if  the  oil  were  available 

This  line  would  release  for  badly  needed 
use  elsewhere  an  enormous  number  of  tank 
cars,  in  fact,  it  would  release  tank  cars  to 
the  equivalent  cai'rying  capacity  of  180.000 
barrels  per  day  from  East  Texas  to  New 
York.  The  tank  cars  so  released  could  then 
get  their  oil  from  the  Gulf  Coast.  West 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  the  only  places  where 
the  wells  are  not  being  drawn  upon  in  excess 
of    good    conservation    practice. 

The  amount  of  steel  required  for  the  pipe 
line  is  only  one-twelfth  more  than  that  for 
tankers  with  an  equivalent  carrying  capa- 
city, with  no  allowance  for  convoying  or 
sinking   of    tankers    by    U    txjats. 

The  cost  of  the  pipe  line  would  be  only 
one-half  that  of  the  tankers,  which  cost 
Is  a  fair  measure  of  the  man-hours  required 
for  construction  by  either.  The  manpower 
to  operate  greatly  favors  the  pipe  line,  with 
more  safety,  and  requires  less  personnel  of 
military  age. 

When  the  presently  building  pipe  line  is 
completed,  it  will  start  at  and  draw  from  the 
great  East  Texas  oil  field  and  go  to  Illinois. 

The  second  section  will  start  near  the 
Salem  oil  fields  and  end  on  the  east  coast. 

The  East  Texas  oil  field,  when  opened,  was 
much  the  largest  oil  field  in  the  world,  and 
Is  of  very  superior  quality. 

Its  production  was  wasteful  until  the  pas- 
sage ol  the  Connally  hct-oll  bill. 

Because  of  the  open  nature  cf  its  sand,  the 
pressure  of  salt  water  from  the  west,  causing 
natural  flcding  and  repres.iunng.  and  the 
wise  regulation  of  its  prodticticn  by  the  rail- 
road commission  of  Texas,  it  bid  fair  to  have 
a  hlphpr  recovery  of  Us  total  oil  than  any 
major  field  elsewhere. 
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armed  forces,  and  who  will,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, settle  back  Into  their  hum-drum  civil- 
ian pursuits  where  they  left  off. 

With  a  top  of  20,600,000000  barrels  cf 
proven  oil  available  In  this  country,  and  with 
the  potential  consumption  cf  a  billion  and  a 
half  barrels  per  year,  the  outlook  for  an 
abundance  of  petroleum  for  the  next  genera- 
tion Is  very  bad. 

Almost  all  of  the  available  areas  for  the 
development  of  oil  in  the  United  States  have 
already  been  opened  up.  The  limit  of  the 
possible  oil  areas  Is,  of  course,  the  limit  of 
the  scdimentaries.  but  without  going  Into 
detail,  I  can  safely  say  that  the  sedimentary 
areas  yet  remaining  and  undeveloped  In  the 
United  States  are  certain  to  develop  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  oil  per  square  mile  as 
those  areas  which  have  been  exploited. 

The  technique  of  deeper  drilling  than  lO.OCO 
feet  has  been  worked  out  by  the  petroleum 
engineers  with  remarkable  skill,  but  it  mtist 
be  assumed  th  it  every  time  you  add  an  addi- 
tional 1.000  feet  to  the  practical  drilling 
depth,  that  you  have  added  a  tenth  to  the 
probable  o.l  production  of  our  country.  This 
is  due  to  t.ie  fact  that  over  a  vast  percentage 
of  the  area  the  oil-producing  recks  do  not  ex- 
tend to  those  depths,  the  fields  are  more 
difficult  to  locate  and  the  cost  of  diillinE  and 
producing  much  greater.  It  is.  theiefore.  Im- 
probable that  these  depths,  below  10.000  feet. 
will  add  more  than  20  percent  to  our  total 
reserves. 

The  combination  of  these  facts  makes  It 
Imperative  that  many,  many  years  before  we 
have  a  coilapse  of  our  oil  productivity,  we 
have  a  {.ubatitute  to  take  the  place  of  natural 
petroletim. 

We  have  two  stupendous  possible  sources 
of  oetrolevim 

First,  the  oil  shales  which  are  widely  dis- 
bursed over  our  country  and  exist  in  almost 
limitless  quantities  In  the  Intermountain 
country. 

Second,  coal  of  which  we  have  sufficient 
quantity  lor  several  thousand  years,  and 
which  can  be  made  a  hi:ge  source  of  syn- 
thetic  petroleum. 

Knowing  the  situation  In  which  we  found 
ourselves  rtlative  to  synthetic  rubber,  it  would 
appear  wise  to  me.  that  at  the  termination  of 
the  war,  the  Government  should  build  and 
put  into  operation  pilot  plants  for  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  from  these  two  sources. 

These  pants  should  be  built,  not  with 
the  idea  of  their  being  competitive  to  the 
oil  Industry,  but  should  be  sufficiently  large, 
and  with  a  sufficient  scientifically  trained 
personnel  so  that  the  process  could  be  de- 
veloped and  patents  taken  out  in  the  name 
of  the  Government  fcr  the  general  good,  to  a 
point  where  we  would  know  the  quantity  of 
oil  which  might  be  expected  from  this  source, 
the  quality  of  oil.  and  the  cost  of  Its  pro- 
duction. 

Such  Information  would  be  of  great  value 
from  a  conservation  standpoint,  and  If  de- 
veloped under  Government  contrcl,  would 
preclude  a  monopoly  of  patents,  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  industry  by  one  or  more  patent 
holders,  or  by  patents  "held  in  foreign  coun- 
tries It  would  permit  us  to  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  we  have  an  unlimited  rcurce  of 
petroleum  at  some  specific  price— 82  or  $3 
per  barrel,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 

Such  Information,  not  based  on  theory, 
but  on  proven  production  costs,  would  guide 
us  In  the  character  and  necessity  for  future 
conservation  legislation,  and  give  us  a  sense 
of  security  in  this  direction  to  which  the 
people  are   entitled. 

Relative  to  nearby  legislation  for  the 
petroleum  ndustry.  it  15  my  belief  that  no 
Federal  legislation  Is  immediately  necessary. 

Under  the  pressure  of  war  the  oil  picture 
changes  so  rapidly,  both  in  the  requirements 
on  the  industry  and  its  ability  to  produce, 
that  it  is  necessary  that  these  problems  be 
met  as  speedily  aa  they  arise. 


Legislation  goes  Into  effect  too  slowly  to 
accomplish  these  purposes,  and  as  oil  is  such 
a  desperate  and  ever-pressing  necessity  for 
cur  war  needs.  I  believe  that  the  entire  prob- 
lem should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  during  the  war  period  only,  who  has 
the  organization  available  to  furnish  the  In- 
formation and  to  dictate  the  following 
things: 

(a)  To  restrict  or  encourage  the  drilling 
for  oil. 

(b)  To  Require  under  the  War  Production 
Board  essential  materials,  strategic  or  other- 
wise, for  the  development  of  oil  refining  and 
pipelining,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  armed  forces. 

(c)  To  set  whatever  prices  may  be  neces- 
sary over  the  products  to  Insure  their  pro- 
duction, processing,  and  delivery  in  the  need- 
ed quantities  and  types. 

At  the  end  of  1942,  unless  renewed,  the 
life  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  to  Investi- 
gate the  Petroleimi  Industry  will  terminate. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  be  continued  after 
that  time  for  the  following  reasons: 

It  is  obvious  that  more  and  more  control 
cf  the  industry  must  fall  under  Federal  di- 
rection, as  our  reserves,  measured  in  years, 
prow  less.  It  Is  proper  and  necessary  that 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
should  have  an  Independent  means  of  de- 
veloping Information  for  the  enactment  of 
wise  laws  relating  to  petroleum,  which  should 
be  special  and  permanent  in  its  character. 

The  oil  business  Is  the  second  large.st  In- 
dustry in  our  country,  and  each  yeer  the 
economy  of  cur  people  becomes  more  de- 
pendent upon  It,  and  more  Integrated  with 
it.  It  Is  infinitely  complicated,  and  its  econ- 
omy delicately  adjusted. 

It  is  Impossible,  in  a  few  months  or  a  few 
years,  for  the  average  legislator,  who  has  not 
grown  up  in  the  business,  to  sufficiently 
familiarize  himself  with  It  to  have  the  feel 
of  it  sufficiently  to.  with  confidence,  recom- 
mend legislation  on  it.  It  is  therefore  Im- 
portant that  such  a  committee  as  this  should 
have  a  continuing  life  over  many  year ;,  and 
over  many  administrations,  to  properly  advise 
the  Congress  on  petroleum  matters. 

The  past- war  period  is  certain  to  d  sclose 
the  petroleum  industry's  Internal  eccnomy 
disrupted.  Its  supplies  used  up.  Its  fi:  ances 
limited,  and  Its  reserves  depleted. 

Legislation  to  rehabilitate  the  lndust:y  will 
certainly  be  Indicated. 

It  Is  vital  that  these  laws  be  Initiated  by 
legislators  who  have  long  studied  this  intri- 
cate industry. 

I  unqualifiedly  recommend  the  continu- 
ance of  this  committee  with  proper  uppro- 
prlatlons  for  Its  Investigations. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  close  this  leport 
without  giving  you  a  brief  comparison  of 
the  recent  discoveries  In  the  two  great  oil 
regions  in  the  world,  namely,  the  Miss.ssippl 
embayment-Carribean  oil  region  and  the 
Mesopotamtan-Casplan  Sea  oil  region.  This 
comparison  discloses  the  competltlor.  this 
country  will  have  with  our  enemies  for  this 
basic  war  material,  oil,  if  the  latter  oh  area 
is  lost  to  them,  and  also  the  competition  our 
oil  Industry  muit  face  after  the  war  lii  any 
case. 

Presently  the  United  Nations  control  both 
of  these  areas  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  tell  you  that  the  loss  of  the  latter  region 
to  our  enemies  will  mean  the  eventua.  col- 
lapse of  effective  resistance  to  the  Axis 
Powers  throughout  the  world  except  such  as 
we  alone  will  make. 

Both  regions  have  about  the  same  amount 
Of  proven  reserves  of  petroleum,  but  Ir  pro- 
spective reserves,  we  are  very  inferior. 

During  the  last  year  we  drilled  3.400  wild- 
cat wells  and  discovered  400.000.000  tarrels 
of  new  oil,  about  one-fourth  of  our  con- 
sumption. 

In  the  region  at  the  head  of  the  P.'rsian 
Gulf  (only  a  portion  cf  the  main  areai.  the 
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last  100  wildcats  have  discovered  12.000,000,- 
OCO  barrels  of  oil. 

The  per  well  ratio  of  discovery  for  wild- 
cat weUs  is  as  1.000  is  to  1  as  between  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  United 
States. 

Tliese  wells  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
can  be  produced  almost  without  cost  and  the 
per  ton  of  material  for  per  barrel  of  produc- 
tion Is  a  tiny  fraction  of  our  own  because 
the  wells  are  all  new.  large,  and  flew  under 
great  pressure. 

If  what  I  have  frankly  conveyed  herein, 
reflecting  my  best  Judgment,  will  assist  you 
In  your  great  task  of  more  effectively  and 
speedily  prosecuting  the  war  to  a  successful 
end.  then  my  purpose  will  have  been  served 

With  a  renewal  cf  my  high  personal  re- 
gards. I  am. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

WujOAM  P.  Cole,  Jr. 


Pii^rto    R:can    Srai.^t'on 
EXTENSION  O!     f.r M Al  KS 

HON  HARRY  B.  COFFEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  22.  1942 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  by  the 
House,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  a  situation  that  is  developing 
in  Puerto  Rico  that  should  be  investi- 
gated. With  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 2.000.000  people.  Puerto  Rico  has 
about  half  its  populatu  :.  '■:-  Federal  re- 
lief. The  Federal  Govt::  lilt ir.  has  been 
pouring  millions  of  dollars  into  Puerto 
Rico  during  the  last  5  years  with  no 
tangible  benefits  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  pay  no  Federal  in- 
come taxes  and  no  customs  receipts  are 
turned  into  the  Federal  Treasury'.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  insular  govern- 
ment, if  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so, 
could  and  should  work  out  its  own  prob- 
lems with  reasonable  and  practical  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  that  they  have  been  saddled 
with  Governor  Tugwell,  whose  imprac- 
tical and  socialistic  ideas  would  soon  im- 
pair the  financial  stability  of  any  govern- 
ment. The  Tugwell  monuments  to  folly 
are  scattered  throughout  this  country. 
They  stand  as  testimonials  to  the  im- 
practicability of  his  socialistic  theories. 

Governor  Tugwell  has  asked  that  the 
Federal  Government  furnish  $15,000,000 
with  which  to  try  to  grow  food  for  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  Anyone  familiar 
with  the  Governor's  request  would  as- 
sume that  the  Puer'"  R:cn"  Grncrnment 
did  not  have  the  ::.;.•-.  .,  I'li  -.^  hich  to 
finance  the  program  itself.  However, 
the  auditor  of  Puerto  Rico  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture  re- 
cently that  the  insulai-  t:  ^t  :r,::.t:.'  right 
now  has  a  surplus  of  S:-  00ii  COO.    U^ver- 
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'Wing  just  how  Governor  Tugwell 
;:>  :  is  to  spend  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Government. 

For  one  thing,  he  has  sponsored  a 
land  authority  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing up  the  island's  one  cash  crop — sugar. 
The  Governor  him,self  has  testified  that 
this  program  ultimately  will  cost  $175.- 
000,000.  Up  to  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, only  $2,000,000  has  been  appro- 
priated from  the  insular  treasury  for 
this  purpose,  although  the  land  au- 
thority has  been  authorized  to  issue 
$5,000,000  in  bonds. 

Then  there  is  a  transportation  au- 
thority, for  which  $1,000,000  has  been 
appropriated.  This  authority  is  em- 
powered to  take  over  and  operate  every 
form  of  transportation  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  has  been  given  authority  to  issue 
another  $5,000,000  in  bonds. 

Next,  is  a  communications  authority, 
which  is  intended  to  take  over  every 
form  of  communications  in  Puerto  Rico. 
The  appropriation  for  this  authority  is 
$1,000,000  and  it  can  issue  and  sell  still 
another  $5,000,000  worth  of  bonds. 

Then  there  is  a  development  bank  to 
be  operated  by  the  government  in  com- 
petition with  private  banking,  which  has 
a  $500,000  appropriation.  This  bank  will 
be  used  to  finance  a  development  com- 
pany which  is  to  be  government-oper- 
ated and  has  still  another  $5.000  000  in 
bonds.  This  development  company  is 
empowered  to  engage  in  any  form  of 
private  business.  In  other  words,  this 
means  that  the  Government  of  Pureto 
Rico  can  open  up  a  business  of  any  sort 
with  government  money.  As  in  the 
case  of  all  the  other  authorities,  the  di- 
rectors of  this  outfit  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  are  responsible  to  him. 
This  means  that  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  becomes  the  boss  of  every  type  of 
activity  in  the  island. 

These  appropriations  and  bond  issues 
add  up  to  a  grand  total  of  $24,500  000. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Governor  Tugwell 
is  reluctant  to  use  the  $9,000,000  sur- 
plus to  grow  food.  If  he  used  tl"ie  money 
that  way,  he  would  have  to  abandon  all 
of  his  government-control  program. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  almost 
unanimously  have  protested  this  pro- 
gram which  would  place  every  phase  of 
economic  life  in  Puerto  Rico  under  the 
thumb  of  the  Governor  and  place  prac- 
tically every  form  of  business  under  gov- 
ernment ownership  or  control. 

In  addition  to  this  government-owner- 
ship program.  Governor  TugAvell  has 
other  important  uses  for  his  $9,000  000 
surplus.  Some  of  the  money  is  required 
to  pay  his  new  publicity  man,  who  has 
the  title  of  cooidinatcr  of  information 
and  receives  $8,000  a  year.  In  addition, 
the  Governor  has  felt  compelled  to  im- 
port expensive  planning  experts,  tech- 
nical cc::  ';l;ants,  and  other  bran  trust- 
ers, all  at  high  salaries.  TVi.  •  '.aiming 
board  alene  has  a  budu* 
I!  :'u  w-  I'l'  ci,i:i.;x  lie c:  :o 
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C'l 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  TH0M,4S 

OF   tJTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  IS).  1942 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  an  address  entitled  "The 
Eflect  of  the  War  on  Trade  in  the  Amer- 
icas," delivered  by  Edgar  B.  Brossard, 
member  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission, before  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  sponsored  by  Columbia 
University  and  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.'s  International  University  of  the 
Air.  at  the  N.  B.  C.  auditorium.  Rocke- 
feller Center,  New  York  City,  on  October 
11.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  present  war  has  had  a  marked  eflect 
tipon  the  foreign  trade  of  the  21  American 
republics.  In  point  of  time  the  considera- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  war  on  this  trade 
may  be  divided  for  convenience  into  two  pe- 
riods: (1)  That  from  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties In  September  1939  to  the  end  of  1940, 
and   (2)   that  beginning  January  1941. 

SEPTEMBER    193S-DECEM.BER    1B40 

In  the  first  period  the  trade  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics  with  Europe,  already  adversely 
affected  by  trade  and  exchange  controls,  waa 
further  dislocated  by  the  Interference  of  Ijel- 
ligerents  with  commerce,  by  the  loss  of  mar- 
kets for  many  products,  and  by  the  incrca.sed 
demand  for  certain  strategic  materials  and 
foodstuffs.  In  this  iieriod  continental  Eu- 
rope ceased  to  be  an  important  market  for 
Latin-American  products  and  an  important 
source  of  La  tin- American  imports.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  development  is  Indicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  1937  approximately  30  per- 
cent of  all  expwDrts  from  Latin  Apierlca  went 
to  continental  Europe,  and  35  percent  of  all 
Latin-American  lmp:;rts  came  from  conti- 
nental Europe.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  therefore,  approximately  one-third  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  Latin-American  countries 
was  eliminated.  This  situation  affected  cer- 
tain of  these  countries  more  seriously  than 
others.  Part  of  this  loss  In  export  trade  wa» 
offset  by  Increased  sales  to  the  United  State* 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  But  the  United 
Kingdom  lor  financial  reasons  confined  its 
purchases,  so  far  as  possible,  within  the 
Empire. 

It  might  have  been  expected  thpt  those 
countries  which  customarily  had  the  largest 
proportion  of  their  trade  with  continental 
Europe  would  be  the  most  adversely  affected, 
but  this  wus  not  so  In  all  cases  because  dif- 
ferent commodities  were  differently  affected. 
The  United  Kingdom,  during  the  earlier 
period  of  the  war.  was  a  substantial  pur- 
chaser of  Argentine  meat*,  and  there  was 
also  a  ready  demand  for  Argentine  wool  and 
hides  and  skins.  The  prices  of  some  Argen- 
tine products  advanced  after  the  outbreak  of 
t>  •  V  ar.  but  the  prices  of  others,  notably 
V, '  I  •  and  corn,  declined.  Other  com- 
:  dales  which  at  first  were  seriously  affected 
re  coffee,  cacao,  bananas,  stigar,  petrolevim, 
copper,  and  nitrates. 
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Although  iht  United  Suic  ^ra- 
about  one-h.ilf  o(  aM  Lalln-Ameri 
'       -'     -         -:jct  had  it.'  sec 
.'.^1    Europe. 
p*-u  ii,M:i.i-.  *.is  climinatecl  by  th 
anrt    .1.*   a  result,  coffee  etocks  a 
es    declined.     A    tomew 
.  prevailed  for  cacao,  lars 
which   were,  and   still   are.  availa 
British    In     the    Gold    Coast     a 
Baii.:nas  are  not  essential  war  m.i 
.^rly  to  Curope  and 
i;ed      The     price 
because    of    the    ir.abll 
•  ncLs  Indies  aiid   (to 
Cuba  tc  iispcse  of  their  stocks  in 
European    markets.     The    United 
concentrated     its     purcha.scs     of 
V  ithm  rountrif*  in   the  Near  Ea.- 
tailed    ir.s    imports   from    Ven^'zue 
<  I.  and  Peru.     The  trade  o! 

d  because  of  the  decline  in 
peun  demand  for  its  copper  and  i 
Other  ccramoditieg  were  mdlrec 
by  the  war.  For  example,  hene 
from  Iktrxico  declined  in  price.  e\ 
85  percent  of  the  exports  of  th 
rrdinarily  went  to  the  United  Stat 
due  to  large  imports  into  the  Un 
of  .sisal  from  the  N«"therlind  In( 
c<.  uld  not  \ye  shipped  to  jonie  of  t 
that   were   formerly  important 

During    this   first   period    of    th« 
American    Republics    that    were   a 
substantial    auantities    of    their 
the  United  Kir.pdom  were  relieved 
of  mounting  sticks,  but  thev  were 
to     accept     in     payment     cirher 
Bntish-iield    ixinda    or    bkcked    » 
rl-..inge    which    could    be    used    c; 
purchase     of     BritL'h     goods      I 
these  goods  were  not  available   ir 
quantities    and    varieties,    this    nr 
d;rt  not  prnv^  to  be  fully  sati.sfacto 
American   Republics,   unable  to  e 
nicxlucts  to  Europe  or  the  United 
were    f.^ced    with    increased    stoc'ic 
prp..<:ed   pr:ces   beraose  of   the    dit 
trade  channels 

In  the  first   16  raon^h^  followln( 
break   of   the   war.   the   trade   cf 
States   with    the    other    American 
increased    markedly      CoTr!parin<^ 
!9oa  Untied  St.tres  import*  from't 
tries  incrrased  about  37  percent,  a 
45  percent      In  the  same  period  Un 
Impcrt*    from    all    other    courtri 
world   incre«>ed   33  percent,   and 
percent.     The  rapid  rise  in  United 
ports   to  Ir.tin  America   was  due 
the   inability  cf    that   area    to    o 
from  Europe.     In  1940  United 
to   Latin    AmeTica   were   valued    at 
000.  -rt-s  therefrom,  at 

In    c  ce.    the    United    Sta 

usually  has  an  import  balance  of 
Latin  America,  had  an  export  ba!a 
amounting  to  nearly  tlOTOOOOCO. 

bi:ginninc  janvaky  1941 

In  1941  the  trade  problems  of  the 
Republics  were  radically  altered 
ly  expanded  defense  and  lend-leiise 
or    tlie    United    States    and    the    e 
this  country  uito  the  war  in   Dece 
greatly  stimulated   the  demand   f 
commodities      Imports  into  the  Uni 
were   increased   and   exports   were 
at  first  by  the  unusual  demand  in 
try  and  later  by  official  action      Th 
ot  Latin-An.erican  countries  beca 
It:  '    the    production    of    req: 

n.  for   export,    chiefly    to   t 

Stoles,  and  of  obtaining  imports,  m^i 
the  United  States,  of  the  products 
to    the    satisfaction    of    their 
dvUian  requirements. 

This,  trend   is  refl'»cted   In   the  tl-ade  fta- 
tistjcs.     In  the  first  9  months  of  lO^l.  United 
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States  exjxirts  to  Latin  America  amounted 
to  $626  000.000.  and  imports  therefrom  to 
$716,000  0«X).  For  the  first  time  in  3  years, 
the  Unitrd  States  had  an  Import  balance 
with  Latin  America  amounting  to  $90,000,000. 
Although  current  trade  statistics  cannot 
be  publislied.  because  of  the  war,  this  trend 
in  trade  lias  been  even  more  pronounced  in 
1942.  As  a  result,  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries are  building  up  credit  balances  in  the 
United  Slates,  a  part  of  which  they  cannot 
now  use.  except  for  debt  service.  Such  credits, 
however,  will  be  available  for  the  purchase 
of  goods  ?.fter  the  war  ends 

Many  Latin-American  commodities  of 
which  th-re  was  formerly  a  surplus  are  new 
in  short  supply  because  of  the  increased  de- 
mand. These  include  tin  (from  Bolivia), 
cupper  and  nitrates  (from  Chile),  lead,  zinc. 
manL^anese.  chromite.  and  a  long  list  of  other 
es,-ential  -ninerals.  There  are  also  numerous 
a?ricul*ural  and  forest  products  for  which 
the  demand  is  greatly  enlarged:  these  Include 
cacao,  flarjseed.  henequen.  babassu  nuts,  and 
rubber 

The  Metals  Reserve  Company  has  contracts 
with  several  of  the  .American  republics  to  pur- 
chase all  of  the  prcdiiciion  of  a  number  of 
strateg:c  oietals  not  taken  by  private  United 
States  citizens.  The  entire  Cuban  output  of 
sugar  in  li»42  has  been  purchased  by  this 
Oovernmfnt  at  a  price  much  higher  than 
prevailed  before  the  war  or  even  during  its 
carl.er  peuod.  The  prices  of  cacao  and  hene- 
qucu  have  increased  appreciably;  the  duty  on 
flaxseed  has  been  reduced:  and  efforts  are 
be.ng  made  to  stimulate  the  production  of 
rubber  and  the  gathering  of  babatsu  nuts. 

But  not  all  Latin-American  trade  problems 
have  beeii  solved.  The  market  for  Argentine 
wheat  and  corn  is  still  severely  restricted.  In 
fpct.  experiments  are  being  conducted  in 
Argentina  to  determine  the  u.sefulness  of  corn 
as  fuel  fi  r  locomotives,  and  the  Argentine 
Government  is  purchasing  grams  at  higher 
than  market  prices  as  an  aid  to  producer.*. 
Coffee  is  llnding  a  more  profitable  market  in 
the  LTnittd  States  because  of  higher  prices 
under  the  inter-American  coffee  agreement, 
but  sales  to  other  markets  are  narrowly 
limited  and  substantial  stocks  of  coffee  are 
being  either  stored  or  destroyed.  Exports  of 
bananas  fave  continued  to  decline  because  of 
inadequate  shipping  facilities. 

Total  exports  from  the  American  Republics 
in  terms  cf  dollars  have  increased  during  1941 
and  1942  l)ecause  of  rising  prices  and  because 
of  the  exjHjrt  of  increased  quantities  of  cer- 
tain commodities,  but  not  all  these  commodi- 
ties have  imrticipated  in  this  expansion.  Ex- 
ports of  many  products  that  are  considered 
nonessential  to  the  war  efforts  are  almost 
certain  to  be  curtailed  further  because  of  the 
shortage  in  shipping. 

Although  exports  from  Latin-American 
countries  have  increased  since  the  beginning 
of  1941.  imports  Into  Latin  America  have  de- 
clined because  of  the  inability  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  under  war 
conditions,  adequately  to  satisfy  these  de- 
mands, some  cf  which  are  essential  and  ur- 
gent. Tlr  plate  Is  required  for  the  canning 
of  Argentine.  Urtiguayan.  and  Brazilian 
meats.  Automobiles  and  trucks  are  needed 
for  essential  uses  In  Latin  America,  as  In  the 
United  Stites.  Mining  equipment  is  neces- 
sary to  increase,  or  even  to  maintain,  the 
production  of  strategic  metals  which  are  so 
urgently  required  in  this  country.  Chem- 
icals are  essential  to  the  purification  of  the 
water  supplies  cf  many  cf  the  Latin-American 
cities.  Steel  is  needed  for  the  construction 
of  bridges,  and  special  equ.pment  is  required 
for  the  building  of  roads  and  the  expansion 
of  plant  capacities.  In  a  number  of  Latln- 
Amorican  countries  additional  railing  stock 
and  other  railroad  equipment  must  be  ob- 
tained if  ihe  roads  are  to  transport  the  In- 
creased tonnage  required  by  the  war  effort  oX 


the  United  State.s.  The  problem  of  Latin- 
American  countries  is  no  longer  that  of  ob- 
taining exchange  with  which  to  purchate 
desired  Imports:  Instead.  It  Is  chiefly  one  cf 
obtaining  essential  imports  in  adequate 
quantities. 

One  of  the  Important  results  of  the  war 
has  been  the  marked  increase  in  thj  value 
of  the  trade  between  the  American  Republics 
themselves.  In  19-41,  the  value  of  Argentine 
exports  to  Brazil.  Chile,  Uruguay,  Bolivia. 
Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Colombia,  together  ad- 
vanced 23  percent  over  those  of  104C,  while 
Imports  from  Brazil,  Peru.  Venezuela,  anct 
Chile  v.ere  41  percent  greater  in  1941  than  lii 
the  preceding  year. 

The  value  of  Brazilian  exports  to  nnd  Im- 
ports from  other  South  American  ccuntrie-s 
rose  90  percent  and  15  percent,  respectively. 
Shipments  of  Cuban  commodities  to  Mexico. 
Panama,  and  Argentina  altogether  Increased 
284  percent  in  value,  and  deliveries  o "  goccia 
to  that  country  from  Mexico.  Chile,  Brazil, 
and  Argentina  advanced  172  percent.  Co- 
lombian import  Values  from  other  Latin- 
American  countries  were  148  percent  greater 
than  in  19-40,  but  export  values  declined  31 
percent.  The  value  of  Costa  Rican  .exports 
to  Argentina,  Panama,  and  Colombia  In- 
creased 389  percent,  while  the  value  o.  goods 
received  from  Peru  and  Mexico  rose  !'2  per- 
cent. 

Wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  meats, 
leather  goods,  timber,  and  many  other  com- 
modities formerly  sold  by  Latin-Anericau 
countries  in  Ei'.ropc  are  now  finding  new. 
though  limited,  markets  In  the  V/estern 
Hemisphere.  Except  for  these  lntrari?gional 
markets  and  sources  of  supply,  the  United 
Nations,  principally  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  are  al.Tio.rt  the  only 
countries  with  which  Latin-American  coun- 
tries may  trade.  Their  export  trade,  there- 
fore, is  directly  affected  by  the  war  and 
by  the  demands  which  it  creates  in  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
their  import  trade,  by  the  ability  01  these 
two  countries  to  supply  the  roquned 
products. 

COOPLRATION    IN    THE    AMERICAS 

Since  the  United  States  entered  tie  war 
the  nece.ssity  for  close  cooperation  m  the 
economic  front  between  all  of  the  Anericau 
Republics  has  been  demonstrated  more  force- 
fully than  ever  before.  Tlie  other  American 
Republics  have  need  of  the  United  States 
market  to  replace  those  lost  In  Euroj^e,  and 
they  are  peculiarly  dependent  on  the  United 
States  for  products  which  they  do  not  them- 
selves manufacture.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  urgently  requires  many  thv/ 
materials  which  they  can  or  do  produce. 
The  Inadequacy  of  productive  capacity  and 
of  shipping,  however,  are  factors  which  op- 
erate to  prevent  the  complete  satisractioa 
of  demands  in  both  the  United  States  and 
the  other  American  Republics. 

To  these  problems  the  various  countries 
are  devoting  their  full  attention.  The  United 
States  is  bending  every  effort  to  increase  Its 
production  of  ships  and  to  protect  through 
danger  zones  the  ships  now  traveling  the 
trade  routes  north  and  south.  Many  of  the 
American  Republics  have  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States  to  sell  to  this 
country  their  entire  production  of  \  long 
list  of  strategic  commodities,  thus  jirovid- 
Ing  the  United  States  with  essential  mate- 
rials and  securing  for  themselves  assured 
markets  at  profitable  prices.  Such  commodi- 
ties Include  copper  from  Chile  and  Mexico; 
tin  and  tungsten  from  Bolivia;  manganese 
from  Brazil  and  Cuba;  antimony  from 
Bolivia.  Mexico,  and  Peru;  chrome  or-  from 
Cuba;  and  sodium  nitrate  from  Chile.  More- 
over, the  United  States  is  attempting  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  machinery  and  equip- 
ment to  expand  the  production  of  m;uiy  of 
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these  essential  products.  On  its  part  the 
United  States  Is  allocating  from  Its  limited 
supplies  of  such  vital  materials  as  rubber, 
tin.  and  steel,  stocks  to  meet  requirements 
in  the  other  American  Republics,  and  t'  .  = 
countries  are  cooperating  by  restrictir.f:  ■; 
use  of  such  products  to  those  most  essential 
to  their  economies. 

Not  all  commodities  produced  in  Latin 
America,  however,  are  in  short  supply.  Some 
surpluses  exist  because  of  the  absence  of 
adequate  markets  or  because  cf  the  Inade- 
quacy of  shipping  facilities.  One  need  men- 
tion only  a  few  to  illustrate  the  point :  ba- 
nanas in  the  Central  American  Republics, 
cofTee  in  Brazil,  cotton  in  Brazil  and  Peru, 
and  wlieat  and  corn  in  Argentina.  The  in- 
ter-American coffee  agreement  operated  to 
raise  the  disastrously  low  price  of  coffee  in 
thp  United  States  and  thus  benefited  the 
coffec-produclns  countries  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Efforts  are  being  made  by  some 
of  the  Latin-American  countrle:?  to  exchange 
at  least  a  part  of  their  surpluses,  an,,  plans 
are  being  considered  to  purchase  the  stocks 
cf  some  commodities  of  which  there  are 
excessive  supplies. 

Many  Latin-American  countries  recognize 
in  this  emergency  an  opportunir.y  to  increase 
their  Industrialization  and  to  diversify  their 
agriculture.  They  realize  that  such  action 
will  increase  the  standards  cf  living  of  thrlr 
people  by  providing  profitable  employment 
and  by  reducing  the  burden  of  agricultural 
surpluses.  The  United  States  tew  has  en- 
dorsed this  program  not  only  because  of  its 
benefits  to  Latin-American  countries,  but 
also  because  experience  has  shown  that  our 
largest  trade  has  been  wltn  those  countries 
which  are  advanced  industrially  and  have 
high  standards  of  living.  Our  country,  there- 
fore, has  encouraged  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  industries  In  the  other  American 
Republics,  such  as  the  Iron  and  steel  In- 
dustry in  Brazil.  The  United  States  has  also 
sought  to  encourage  the  diversification  of 
agriculture  wherever  such  diversification  ap- 
peared practicable.  The  plan  has  two  objec- 
tives: (1)  To  make  the  various  regions  of 
Latin  America  more  self-sufficient  in  food- 
stuffs and  (2)  to  provide  the  United  States 
with  a  nearby  source  of  supply  for  certain 
essential  agricultural  and  forest  products 
which  this  country  dees  not  produce  and  can- 
not obtain  from  customary  sotirces;  for  ex- 
ample, rubber,  quinine,  certain  vegetable  oils, 
and  Manila  hemp.  A  number  ol:  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries,  including  Mexico,  Panama. 
Haiti,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  arid  Brazil,  are 
cooperating  In  this  program. 

Coupled  with  industrialization  and  the 
diversification  of  agriculture  as  permanent 
benefits  to  the  economies  of  the  American 
Republics  are  plans  for  the  development  and 
improvement  of  transportation  facilities  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Pan-American 
Highway  will  soon  stretch  without  interrup- 
tion from  Alaska  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
From  there,  extending  south,  it  will  later 
connect  the  capitals  of  the  10  republics  of 
South  America.  This  artery  will  stand  for 
all  time  not  only  as  a  symbol  of  unity,  but 
also  as  an  important  factor  In  actually  link- 
ing more  closely  the  countries  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  The  increased  use  of  the 
airplane  is  another  vital  instrument  in  knit- 
ting together  the  American  Republics  by 
providing  for  rr.pid  communication.  The 
air  lines  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  now 
almost  entirely  owned  and  operated  by  the 
countries  of  this  hemisphere  and  their  facil- 
ities are  being  rapidly  expanded. 

New  trade  connections  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  American  Republics  and 
between  these  republics  themselves  are  now 
being  formed.    After  the  war  is  ended  not  ai: 


such  connections  will  be  retained,  but  many 
of  them  will  remain.  To  that  extent  hemi- 
sphere trade  will  be  enhanced  Moreover,  if 
current  developments  result  in  better-bal- 
anced economies  and  improved  standards  of 
living  for  the  American  Republic::?.  inter- 
American  trade  will  be  expanded  and  the 
American  Republics  will  be  drawn  more 
closely  together  in  mutually  advantageous 
relationships. 
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OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  20,  1942 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Pre.sident  has  just  signed  the  fif- 
teenth tax  bill  enacted  since  1933.  It  is 
the  largest  revenue  bill  ever  enat^ted  by  a 
legislative  body  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  If  our  Nation  were  not  at  war  I 
would  never  vote  for  it,  but  as  it  is  there 
is  no  alternative  except  to  support  It  with 
the  hope,  however,  that  the  revenue  it 
yields  will  be  used  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  not  for  a  continuation  of  any 
phase  of  the  wasteful  boondoggling  pro- 
gram which  was  bleeding  the  taxpayers 
white  before  the  war  expenditures  en- 
tered the  picture,  and  much  wanton 
waste  has  been  permitted  since  the  war. 

I  have  endeavored  to  analyze  the  new 
revenue  bill,  as  hereinafter  presented: 

QVTESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  THE  TAX  BILL 

1.  Question.  How  many  major  tax 
bills  have  been  passed  since  the  New 
Deal  has  been  in  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Answer.  Fourteen.  The  pending  bill 
will  be  the  fifteenth,  and  it  is  the  first 
tax  bill  since  Pearl  Harbor.  Two  of  the 
other  14  were  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing to  finance  our  emergency  defense 
program.  The  12  remaining  t;ix  meas- 
ures were  enacted  in  a  hopeless  effort  to 
keep  up  with  the  extravagant  peace- 
time spending  program  of  the  last  10 
years. 

2.  Question.  What  is  the  amount  of 
the  present  Federal  tax  burden? 

Answer.  Exi.=;ting  tax  laws  will  pro- 
duce $18,000,000  000  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  which  began  July  1.  This  figure 
includes  approximately  $1,000,000,000  of 
social -security  pay-roll  taxes. 

3.  Que.stion.  How  much  will  the  pend- 
ing bill  increase  Federal  taxes? 

Answer.  Estimates  vary.  According 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  the  gross 
yield  of  the  bill  will  be  approximately 
$8,500,000,000.  However,  from  this  fig- 
ure there  must  be  deducted  the  post-war 
credits  allowed  under  the  biL  to  both 
individuals  and  corporations,  amounting 
to  approximately  $1  700.000.000.  (The.se 
credits  are  explain*  c:  iv.  questions  16  and 
50  '    T'  '  r.r*  it\.  r  ut;  under  the  Treasury 


estimate  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $6.800,C00,000. 

4.  Question.  Are  not  the  Treasury 
estimates  of  revenue  generally  on  the 
conservative  side? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  committee's  own 
tax  expert,  Mr.  CoUn  F.  Stam,  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  estimates  that  the  gross  yield 
will  be  $9  700,000,000,  and  the  net  yield 
S7.930.000.000.  The  latter  lii;ure  is  $1.- 
100,000.000  in  excess  of  the  Treasury 
estimate. 

5.  Question.  What  will  be  the  total 
net  Federal  tax  burden  under  the  new 
bill? 

Answer.  Fiom  twenty -five  to  twenty- 
seven  and  one-half  billion  dollars  an- 
nually. 

6.  Question.  How  does  the  propxjsed 
Increase  in  the  Federal  tax  burden  com- 
pare with  that  which  the  people  bore  in 
connection  with  World  War  No.  1? 

Answer.  The  most  revenue  we  col- 
lected under  the  World  War  revenue 
acts  was  approximately  $6,000,000,000 
annually.  Thus  the  buiden  now  con- 
templated will  be  more  than  four  times 
as  great. 

7.  Question.  In  addition  to  the  Federal 
tax  burden,  will  not  the  people  have  to 
pay  hea\'y  State  and  local  taxes  as  well? 

Answer.  Yes:  tc  the  amount  of  $10.- 
000,000.000  annually. 

8.  Question.  What  will  the  total  tax 
burden  be  in  this  country  with  the  en- 
actment of  the  new  bill? 

Answer.  It  will  amount  to  the  stagger- 
ing sum  of  thirty-five  to  thirty-seven  and 
one-half  billions  annually,  or  one-third 
of  the  total  national  income. 

9.  Question.  Will  there  not  be  a  tre- 
mendous Federal  deficit,  even  with  the 
heavy  increase  in  taxes  which  is  pro-  , 
posed? 

Answer.  Yes;  the  Government  pro- 
poses to  spend  $77,000,000,000  during  the 
present  fiscal  year.  Even  with  the  in- 
creased revenue  under  the  new  bill — 
which,  incidentally,  will  not  be  fully 
effective  until  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year — we  will  only  be  meeting  one-third 
of  our  expenditures  by  taxation.  The  rest 
will  necessarily  have  to  be  borrowed, 
thus  adding  still  further  to  an  already 
colossal  national  debt. 

10.  Question.  To  what  extent  is  the 
tax  bill  retroactive? 

Answer.  The  individual  income  tax  and 
the  corporation  income  and  excess- 
profits  taxes  are  retroactive  to  January 
1.  1942.  In  other  words,  the  returns 
which  are  filed  next  March  15  will  be  at 
the  new  rates.  The  Victory  tax,  however, 
does  not  become  effective  until  January 
1,  1943,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  re- 
lated withholding  tax.  Excise-tax  in- 
creases will  become  effective  November  1. 
A  number  of  the  relief  provisions  of  the 
bill  apply  retroactively  to  past  taxable 
years, 

VICTORY     TAX 

11.  Quc.'stion.  What  is  the  so-called 
Victory  tax? 

Answer.  It  Is  a  new  type  of  individual 
income  tax,  which  is  imposed  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  income  tax. 
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IJ    il~  -ion.  What  Is  tho  ra* 
\aswpr.  Five  percent  of 
ex  '-.ss  of  $12  per  week   ^"  S'  -4 

13.  Que;<tJon.  Does  ♦.'.    vi-i 
apply  to  both  married  and  .'^i 
aons? 

Answer.  Yes:  allowance  for 
rled  status  is  provided  under 
war  credit  which  is  allowed,  th  i 
being    larger  for  married   per^ 
for  single  persons. 

14.  Question.  Docs  the  5 
apply  to  the  entire  income  if  it 
than  $624  per  annum? 

Answer.   No;    only  to  the   a 
excess  of  $624. 

15.  Question.  Is  allowance 
interest  payments,  charitable 
and  .so  forth,  as  is  the  case 
regular  income  tax? 

Answer.  Not  in  the  case  of 
salaries.     These  deductions  ar 
If   incurred   in  carrying  on  a 
business.     An  individual  v.ho  i," 
ness  can  also  deduct  other  buii 
pense«:.  including  the  cost  of 
In  other  words,  the  tax  appli 
gross  iiicome  m  the  case  of  w 
salaries,  and  to  the  net  incoirje 
individual's  trade  or  tusine.ss. 

16    Quest-on.  What    is    the 
credit   which   is   allowed   in 
vith  the  Victory  tax? 

An.«:wer.  Single  persons  are 
credit  of  25  percent  of  the 
their  Victory  tax.  and   ~-:v  r 
a  credit  of  40  percent.  ;  ;  ,    :  \. 
each  dependent.     In   no   case, 
can  the  credit  exceed  $500  " 
of  a  sincle  person,  SI. COO  .:.  • 
a  married  person,  or  $100  for 
*  pendent. 
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IT  Question.  Does  a  person  have  to 
wait  until  after  the  war  to  get  the  post- 
war credit? 

Answer.  No:  it  may  be  used  currently, 
at  the  option  of  the  taxpayer,  as  a  deduc- 
tion for  life  insurance  premiums  paid, 
for  amounts  paid  on  outstanding  in- 
debtedness or  for  amounts  invested  in 
War  bonds.  For  example,  if  a  married 
person's  Victory  tax  amounted  to  $100,  he 
could  reduce  his  liability  by  40  percent, 
or  $40.  if  he  had  paid  out  that  much  or 
more  during  the  year  for  life  insurance 
premiums,  mortgage  payments,  or  War 
bond  purchases.  Thus  his  net  Victory 
tax  liability  would  be  $60.  However,  if 
he  chose,  or  if  he  had  made  no  such 
payments  during  the  year,  he  would  pay 
the  full  amount  of  the  Victory  tax.  and 
thereby  become  entitled  to  receive,  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  a  post-war 
credit  of  $40.  If  only  part  of  the  Victory- 
tax  credit  is  used  currently,  the  balance 
is  refundable  after  the  war. 

18.  Question.  How  is  the  post-war 
credit  pnyable? 

Answer.  It  will  be  allowed  as  an  offset 
against  any  taxes  due  from  the  taxpt^yer 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Any 
balance  will  be  refunded  to  the  taxpayer 
immediately. 

19.  Question.  Does  the  taxpayer  have 
to  file  a  separate  return  in  connection 
with  the  Victory  tax? 

Answer.  No;  it  will  be  computed  on  the 
regular  Income-tax  return. 

20.  Question.  How  much  will  the  Vic- 
tory tax  amount  to  at  different  wage 
levels? 

Answer.  The  amount  of  the  Victory  tax. 
and  the  amount  of  the  post-war  credit,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  for  different 
levels  of  income,  both  in  the  case  of  single 
persons  and  married  persons: 
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WITHHOLDING   TAX 

21.  Question.  Does  the  5 -percent  with- 
holding tax.  which  will  be  collected  from 
pay  rolls,  have  any  connection  wit-i  the 
Victory  tax? 

Answer.  Yes:  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  off- 
set against  the  Victory  tax. 

22.  Question.  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  withholding  tax? 

Answer.  It  is  imposed  upon  wage;;  and 
salaries  of  more  than  $12  per  week,  or 
0624  per  annum,  and  is  collected  by  each 
employer  out  of  the  employee's  pay  and 
turned  over  to  the  Government.  The 
5-percent  rate  applies  only  to  the  excess 
over  $12  per  week. 

23.  Question.  Is  the  withholding  rate 
the  same  for  both  married  and  single 
persons? 

Answer.  Yes. 

24.  Question.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
the  withholding  tax? 

Answer.  In  effect,  it  provides  for  a  par- 
tial payment  of  each  individual's  tax  lia- 
bility out  of  current  earnings. 

25.  Question.  Is  every  wage  earner  and 
salaried  person  subject  to  the  withhold- 
ing tax? 

Answer.  No.  The  following  services 
are  exempted:  (1)  Service  in  the  armed 
forces.  (2)  agricultural  labor,  (3)  domes- 
tic service  in  a  private  home,  (4)  casual 
labor  not  in  the  course  of  the  employer's 
regular  trade  or  business,  '5)  servce  in 
the  employ  of  nonresident,  (6)  service 
In  the  employ  of  a  foreign  government, 
and  (7)  service  performed  by  an  em- 
ployee while  outside  the  United  States. 
All  other  employed  persons  are  .subject 
to  the  tax,  including  officers  of  corpora- 
tions, employees  of  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  and  Members  of 
Congress. 

25.  Question.  Does  the  fact  that  any 
per.son  is  not  subject  to  the  withholding 
tax  give  him  any  advantage? 

Answer.  No.  The  only  thing  is,  he 
will  not  have  paid  any  part  of  his  tax 
liability  during  the  year,  and  will  here- 
fore  owe  the  full  amount  when  he  :nakes 
his  return  the  following  March  15. 

26.  Question.  Are  persons  who  are  not 
"employees"  under  the  law  of  master  and 
servant  subject  to  the  withholding  ;ax? 

Answer.  No.  This  means  that  any 
person  occupying  the  statu*:  of  an  inde- 
pendent contractor  is  not  deemed  to  be 
an  employee, 

27.  Question.  Does  the  employee  re- 
ceive any  receipt  showing  the  amo  ant  of 
taxes  deducted  from  his  wage  or  salary? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  employer  is  re- 
quired to  furnish  each  employee  with 
such  a  receipt  at  the  end  of  each  year,  or 
upon  termination  of  his  employment 

28.  Question.  What  happens  ii  the 
amount  withheld  from  a  person's  wages 
exceeds  his  Victory  tax  liability  it  the 
end  of  the  year? 

Answer.  Any  excess  is  allowed  as  a 
credit  against  the  regular  income  tax. 
If  there  is  no  liability  for  the  regular  in- 
come tax.  then  the  excess  is  refunded  to 
the  taxpayer. 

29.  Question.  Is  the  withhcldin?  tax 
allowed  as  a  deduction  in  computing  net 
Income? 

Answer.  No;  since  it  is  taken  as  a 
direct  credit  against   the    Victorj    tax. 
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Moreover,  the  Victory  t:ix  MaVviiiv  >  not 
allowed  as  a  deductior,  ;r.  Ci  ■;:, ;nr;!'.t:  nrt 
Income  und-  v  r!^    :,  --lar  income  tax. 

30.  Que.'-:,: n  W  :;  not  the  collection 
of  the  withholding  tax  be  burdensome  on 
employers? 

Answer.  Undoubtedly.  Every  effort 
has  been  made,  however,  to  minimize 
their  burden  as  much  as  possible. 

INDIVIDUAL    INCOME   TAX 

31.  Question.  Were  any  changes  made 
by  the  bill  in  the  regular  income  tax  as 
applied  to  individuals? 

Answer.  Yes;  the  exemptions  were 
lowered  and  the  rates  increased. 

32.  Question.  What  are  the  new  ex- 
emptions? 

Answer.  Five  hundred  dollars  for  sin- 
gle persons.  $1,200  for  married  persons 
and  heads  of  families,  and  $350  for  each 
dependent.  Members  of  the  armed 
forces,  except  commissioned  officers,  are 
allowed  an  additional  exempt  on  of  $250 
In  the  case  of  single  persons  and  $300  :n 
the  case  of  married  persons. 

33.  Question.  What  is  the  amount  of 
the  normal  income  tax  on  individuals? 

Answer.  It  is  increased  from  4  percent 
to  6  percent. 

34.  Question.  What  changes  are  made 
in  the  surtax  rates? 

Answer.  They  have  been  increased  all 
along  the  line.  The  minimum  rate  is 
raised  from  6  percent  to  13  F>ercent  and 
the  maximum  from  77  percent  to  82  per- 
cent. The  maximum  rate  will  apply  to 
income  in  excess  of  $200,000.  Under  the 
present  law.  the  maximum  rate  applies  to 
income  in  excess  of  $5,000,000. 

35.  Question.  Combining  the  normal 
tax  and  the  surtax,  what  will  be  the  total 
rate  applicable  to  the  first  dollar  of  tax- 
able income  in  excess  of  the  personal 
exemption? 

Answer.  The  total  rate  on  the  first 
dollar  of  taxable  income  will  be  19  per- 
cent, as  compared  with  IC  percent  under 
existing  law.  Including  the  5-percent 
Victory  tax,  the  initial  rate  will  be  24 
percent. 

36.  Question.  Is  any  change  proposed 
In  the  present  earned-income  credit? 

Answer.  No.  It  may  still  be  deducted 
In  computing  the  normal  tax,  in  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  earned 
Income. 

37.  Question.  Are  hu.sbands  and  wives 
required  to  file  a  joint  income-tax  re- 
turn, as  proposed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment? 

Answer.  No.  They  may  continue  to 
file  separate  returns  as  at  present.  The 
Treasury  recommendation  in  this  regard 
was  rejected  by  the  committee. 

38.  Question.  Will  the  short  form  of 
Income-tax  return  be  continued  under 
the  new  bill? 

Answer.  Yes;  where  the  gross  income 
Is  not  more  than  $3,000.  Its  use  is  op- 
tional with  the  taxpayer.  The  Victory 
tax  may  also  be  computed  on  the  short 
form. 

39.  Question.  Could  you  give  some  ex- 
amples of  how  the  proposed  increases  in 
tax  will  affect  different  taxpayers? 

An'iwf^r.  The  following  tables  give  th:- 
inlu2rr-,n;-n: 
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under  present  laic.  House 


tax  and  total  tax  on  specified  incomes  {all  income  earned) 
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40.  Question.  Was  the 

House  bill  providing  for  cu 
tion  of  a  part  of  the  resular 
through  withholdm?  at  the 
eluded  in  the  measure  as  fina 
An.swer.  No.     Thi.s  provisir 
perseded  by  the  withholding  t. 
in  connection  with  the  Victory 

41.  Question.  Was  not  a  pro  ■ 
eluded  in  the  bill  allowing  taxpa 
duction  for  extraordinary   m*' 
penses? 

Answer.  Yes.     Where  the 
for  medical  and  dental  co5t< 
percent  of  the  taxpayer's  net 
is  allowed  to  deduct  the  excess 
computing  his  income  tax,  but 
can  a  single  person  take  a 
more  than  $1,250,  or  a  ma 
for  more  than  $2,500.     This  . 
intended  to  extend  relief  to  pei 
are    obliged    to    pay    out    an 
amount  during  the  year  for 
dental  services.     Ordinary  ex 
for  such  purposo.  which  in  tl 
case  do  not  exco-d  5  {lercent 
corre,  are  not  deductible. 

42.  Question.  Do  taxpayers  ; 
to  swear  to  their  income-tax  re 
fore  a  notary  public  or  other  o 
thf^rized  to  administer  oaths? 

A:.swer.  Nc.  This  requiremen 
Inated.     However,  any  person 
return  does  so  subject  to  the 
ties  of  the  law  in  the  case  of 
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CORPORATION     INCOME     1SX 

43.  Question.  What  taxes  do  corpora- 
tions pay  under  the  bill? 

Answer.  A  normal  income  tax.  a  sur- 
tax, an  excess-profits  tax.  k  capital-stock 
tax.  and  a  declared-value  excess-profits 
tax  which  is  imposed  in  connection  with 
the  capital-stock  tax. 

44.  Question.  How  is  the  corporation 
income  tax  changed  by  the  bill? 

Answer.  Corporations  with  net  in- 
comes of  not  more  than  $25,000  now  pay 
a  normal  tax  of  15,  17.  and  19  percent, 
plus  a  surtax  of  6  percent,  making  their 
combined  rate  21.  23,  and  25  percent. 
Under  the  bill,  their  normal  tax  is  un- 
cha.igcd.  but  their  surtax  is  increased  to 
10  perc-.nt,  making  their  combined  rate 
under  the  bill  25  percent  on  the  first 
$5,000  cf  net  income.  27  percent  on  the 
next  $15,000.  and  29  percent  on  the 
amount  between  $20,000  and  $25,000. 

Corporations  with  net  incomes  over 
$25,000  now  pay  a  flat  normal  tax  of 
24  percent,  and  a  surtax  of  6  percent  on 
the  first  $25,000  of  their  net  income  and 
7  percent  on  the  balance,  making  their 
combined  rate  31  percent  on  that  por- 
tion of  their  income  over  S25.000.  Un- 
der the  bill,  their  normal  tax  remains 
at  24  percent,  but  their  surtax  is  in- 
cicased  to  16  percent,  making  their  com- 
bined rate  40  percent. 

In  the  case  of  corporations  with  net 
Incomes  of  between  $25,000  and  $50,000, 
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a  so-called  "notch"  rate  is  provided  to 
ease  the  sharp  increase  in  tax  between 
companies  with  less  than  $25,000  in- 
come and  those  with  more  than  that 
amount. 

45.  Question.  Will  corporations  which 
are  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  have  to  i)ay  the 
increased  corporation  rates  be:;inning 
January  1. 1942.  as  provided  in  tht;  House 
bill? 

Answer.  No.  The  conference  agree- 
ment adopts  the  Senate  provision  which 
does  away  with  the  retroactive  piovision 
of  the  House  bill  insofar  as  it  applies  to 
corporations  with  fiscal  years  ending  be- 
tween January  1  and  June  30.  and  ap- 
plies the  Increased  rates  only  to  that 
portion  of  a  fiscal  year  ending  after  June 
30.  This  provision  applies  also  to  in- 
dividuals who  are  on  a  fiscal-year  basis. 

46.  Question.  Is  any  special  treatment 
given  to  corporations  which  have  net 
operating  losses? 

Answer.  Yes.  Under  existing  law,  they 
are  allowed  to  carry  forward  any  net 
operating  less  for  2  years  and  apply  it 
against  future  income.  The  new  bill 
also  allows  them  to  carry  the  loss  back  2 
years,  at  their  option.  Thus  corpora- 
tions which  make  a  profit  this  yeir,  and 
suffer  losses  next  year  or  the  year  after 
can  reopen  this  year's  return  and  set 
off  the  losses  against  the  profit.'.  The 
present  provision  allowing  net  losses  to 
be  carried  forward  2  years  provides  re- 
lief in  a  period  of  rising  profits.  The 
2-year-carry-back  provision  will  lorovide 
relief  in  periods  of  declining  prolits.  It 
is  especially  intended  to  afford  relief  to 
companies  which  normally  would  )e  pay- 
ing out  large  sums  for  upkeep  anc  main- 
tenance expenses,  which  would  be  a  le- 
gitimate deduction  in  computini  their 
current  net  income,  but  which  because 
of  wartime  restrict-ions  they  mu:t  refer 
until  future  years,  when  they  mj  y  have 
no  profits  against  which  to  tak(  a  de- 
duction for  maintenance  outlays  and 
oVher  deferred  costs. 

EXCESS -PROFITS    TAX 

47.  Question.  What  is  the  ratt  of  tax 
on  excess  profits  under  the  bill .' 

Answer.  It  is  increased  from  a  gradu- 
ated scale  of  rates  ranging  from  35  to  60 
percent  to  a  flat  tax  of  90  percent. 

48.  Question.  Hew  are  excess  profits 
determined? 

Answer.  The  same  as  under  existing 
law.  A  corporation  is  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction a  specific  exemption  of  $5  000, 
plus  either  (1>  95  percent  of  its  average 
earnings  in  the  base  period  1936  to  1939 
inclusive,  or  (2)  a  percentage  ol  its  in- 
vested capital  which  decreases  in  amount 
as  the  amount  of  capital  increases,  as 
follows:  8  percent  on  the  first  $r  000.000 
invested.  7  percent  on  the  next  $5,000,- 
000.  6  percent  on  amounts  betwe?n  $10,- 
000.000  and  $200,000,000,  and  5  percent 
on  the  portion  of  invested  capital  in  ex- 
cess of  $200,000,000.  Any  profi'.  which 
exceeds  the  exemption  compute;!  under 
either  of  the  foregoing  methods  is  re- 
garded as  an  excess  profit  subject  to  the 
90-percent  rate. 

49.  Question.  Is  the  excess-profits  tax 
to  be  computed  before  the  normal  tax 
and  the  surtax,  as  under  existing  law? 
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ALi.=\V':.  Under  ilie  new  b.ii  tiic  inccirjo 
is  divided  into  normal  profits  and  excess 
profits.  On  that  portion  of  the  income 
representing  excess  profits,  the  90-per- 
cent rate  applies.  On  thM  p< 
the  Inccr-n*^  rrprr:;crt;"r  n^  iir.u 
the  nG!";.;a.  ; ..x  .aid  .- ,,;  :,,tx  <; .'P.. 
portion  of  the  excess  profits  whicl.  n  - 
mains  after  the  excess-profits  tax  is  im- 
posed is  not  subject  to  the  nci;...ij  utx 
and  the  surtax.  In  other  words.  10  per- 
cent of  the  excess  profits  are  tax-free, 
and  at  least  60  percent  of  the  normal 
profits. 

50.  Que.stion.  What  is  the  poM  w.  i 
credit  provision  applicable  to  corpora- 
tions? 

Answer.  Corporations  subject  to  ex- 
cess-profits tax  are  allowed  a  post-war 
credit  equal  to  10-percent  of  the  exce.ss- 
profits  tax. 

51.  Question.  What  form  will  the 
credit  take? 

Answer.  Corporations  u ,  i  t>  i.ssued 
non-interest-bearing.  non-negotiable 
Government  bonds,  which  become  pay- 
able after  the  war. 

52.  Question.  Is  not  some  provision 
made  for  using  the  post-war  credit  cur- 
rently, at  the  option  of  the  taxpaying 
corporation,  where  it  makes  payments  on 
outstanding  debts? 

Answer.  Yes;  40  percent  of  the  amount 
paid  on  its  outstanding  debt  during 
the  year  may  be  set  off  against  its  ex- 
cess-proflts-tax  liability,  up  to  th-  limit 
of  the  10  percent  post-war  credit.  In 
other  words,  if  a  corporation  with  an 
excess-profits-tax  liability  of  $100  OOO 
had  paid  a  $20,000  debt  durlnc  t:  y  ar, 
it  could  deduct  40  percent,  or  S8.000.  from 
its  excess-profits  tax.  Since  i*  rn  "- 
war  credit  would  amount  to  $10('0(i  i* 
would  still  have  $2,000  left,  for  which  it 
would  be  issued  bonds  payable  after  the 
war. 

53.  Question.  Is  any  relief  provided  for 
so-called  hardship  cases  under  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax? 

Answer.  Yes;  the  present  relief  provi- 
sions are  liberalized  and  made  retroac- 
tive to  1940. 

CAPITAL -STOCK   TAX 

54.  Question.  What  change  is  made  in 
the  capital-stock  tax? 

Answer.  It  is  continued  at  the  present 
rate  of  $125  for  each  $1,000  of  declared 
value,  but  corporations  are  permitted  to 
make  an  annual  redeclaration  of  value 
instead  of  every  3  years,  as  at  present. 

55.  Question.  Is  any  change  made  in 
the  related  declared-value  excess-profits 
tax? 

An.swer.  No;  it  will  continue  to  apply 
to  profits  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  the 
declared  value  of  the  capital  stock.  Its 
only  purpose  is  to  force  corjaorations  to 
declare  a  reasonable  value  on  the  capital 
stock  for  purposes  of  the  capital-stock 
tax. 

MXrrU.'iL    FIRE    AND    CASUALTY    INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

56.  Question.  How  are  mutual  fire  and 
casualty  insurance  companies  affected  by 
the  bill 

Answer.  Under  preser*  l.rv  they  are 
completely  exempt  from  corporation 
taxes.  The  bill  makes  subject  to  tax 
those  companies  which  have  more  than 


ST5.0C0  gio.>6  receipus  Ircm  interest,  divi- 
dends, rents,  and  premiums.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  companies  have  less  than  this 
amount  of  gross  receipts,  and  therefore 
v>ill  continue  to  be  exempt  from  tax. 
The  tax  formula  applicable  !^  taxable 
companies  is  that  provided  under  the 
t-'nate  bill,  which  is  more  favorable  to 
the  mutuals  than  the  corresponding  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill.  In  effect,  it 
pre  \  :ri'  ivit  the  companies  with  more 
tha;i  $';a.Ov;0  gross  income  and  more  than 
$3,000  of  investment  income  shall  be 
taxed  either  (1)  on  their  investment  in- 
come at  tlie  regular  corporation  rates,  or 
(2)  1  percent  on  gross  income  U.  e.,  the 
gross  amount  received  from  interest,  divi- 
dends, rents,  and  net  premiums,  minus 
dividends  to  policyholders,  less  tax 
exempt  interest),  whichever  method  re- 
sults in  the  higher  tax.  Special  treat- 
ment is  provided  for  reciprocal  under- 
writers and  interinsurers,  which  arc  not 
subject  to  tax  unless  their  surtax  net  in- 
come from  investments  exceeds  $50,000. 

57.  Question.  Is  the  provision  finally 
Included  in  the  bill  more  in  the  interest 
of  persons  Insuring  in  mutual  fire  and 
casualty  companies  than  the  provision 
in  the  original  House  bill,  about  which  so 
many  letters  and  telegrams  were  received 
by  Members  of  Congress? 

Answer.  Yes;  since  it  is  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  mutual  companies,  it  is  also 
more  beneficial  to  the  policyholders. 

PENSION  TRUSTS 

58.  Question.  Does  the  bill  as  finally 
enacted  in  any  way  jeopardize  employees' 
pension  systems  which  are  provided  by 
many  corporations^ 

Answer.  The  existing  law  with  respect 
u;  u-ii  niK'ht  \\\\\i-  had  tliis  effect  was 
U'j'cird  b\  liie  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. While  the  bill  as  finally  en- 
acted makes  some  changes  in  the  law 
in  connection  with  pension  trusts,  they 
will  not  adversely  affect  most  of  the 
existing  private-pension  systems.  Such 
changes  as  were  made  were  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  abujse  and  tax 
avoidance  in  this  field. 

CAPIT.\L  GAINS   AND  LOSSIS 

59.  Question.  What  changes  are  made 
by  the  bill  in  regard  to  the  definition 
of  long-  and  short-term  capital  gains 
and  losses? 

Answer.  Under  the  bill,  long-term 
capital  assets  are  defined  as  those  held 
for  more  than  6  months.  Short-term 
capital  arsets  are  those  held  for  6  months 
or  less.  The  holding  period  under  the 
present  law  is  18  months. 

60.  Question.  What  is  the  difference 
in  treatment  a=;  between  long-  and  short- 
term  capital  gains  and  losses? 

Answer.  Short-term  capital  gains  and 
losses  are  taken  into  account  in  full  in 
computing  net  income.  Long-term  gain.s 
and  losses  are  only  taken  into  accoun^: 
to  the  extent  of  50  percent  of  the  amount 
thereof,  exctp;  'i  tlie  case  of  corpora- 
tions, which  niu.;.  nport  the  full  amount. 
The  effective  ceiling  rate  on  net  long- 
term  gains  i.:  fx-i  r.l  25  percent,  both 
in  thr-  ca.se  n-  iiinv-r.uals  and  corpora- 
ti'^'  !)•;•  ar.y  net  long-term  gain  must 
fir-t  b^  :-':iir("i  b^  t'^e  ami'.mt  of  any 
net  sh''']-t-ter?r.  l-i'v-  L--.nc-  and  short- 
term  capital   net  losses   are   deductible 


only  to  the  extent  of  the  long-  and  short- 
term  capital  net  pains,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  individuals  any,  excess  of 
capital  losses  over  capital  gains  may  be 
deducted  from  ordinary  income  to  the 
extent  of  $1,000,  or  the  amount  o'  the 
net  income,  whichever  is  smaller.  Tax- 
payers are  allowed  to  carry  forward  for 
5  years  any  disallowed  potion  of  their 
current  capital  net  loss,  which  may  be 
set  off  against  future  capital  gains,  and 
any  excess  deducted  from  ordinary  in- 
come to  the  extent  of  $1,000  in  each  such 
year,  or  the  amount  of  the  net  income, 
whichever  is  smaller. 

ESTATE  TAX 

61.  Question.  Are  the  estate-tax  rates 
increased  by  the  bill? 

Answer.  No;  but  the  exemption  has 
been  changed  somewhat. 

62.  Question.  What  is  the  change  in 
the  estate-tax  exemption? 

Answer.  At  present  there  is  a  $40,000 
general  exemption,  and  in  addition  an 
exemption  of  up  to  $40,000  of  life  insur- 
ance payable  to  a  named  beneficiary. 
The  committee  h?s  consolidated  these 
two  exemptions  into  a  single  exemption 
of  $60,000,  all  or  any  part  of  which  may 
be  in  insurance. 

63.  Question.  What  action  was  taken 
with  respect  to  the  Treasury  proposal  to 
limit  the  amount  of  tax-free  gifts  to  reli- 
gious, charitable,  and  educational  insti- 
tutions? 

Answer.  It  was  rejected.  Anyone  may 
continue  to  give  or  bequeath  any  amount 
to  such  institutions  free  of  estate  tax  or 
gift  tax. 

64.  Question.  Was  the  same  action 
taken  with  respect  to  the  companion  sug- 
gestion of  the  Treasury  to  subject  such 
institutions  to  income  tax  on  any  activity 
carried  on  for  profit  which  was  not  di- 
rectly related  to  their  exempt  activities? 

Answer.  Yes;  it  was  also  rejected. 

GIFT  TAX 

65.  Question.  What  change  was  made 
in  the  gift  tax? 

Answer.  The  rates  were  not  changed, 
but  the  exemptions  were  lowered.  Each 
donor  now  has  a  lifetime  exemption  of 
$40,000  and  there  is  a  further  exemption 
of  the  first  $4,000  of  gifts  made  to  any 
number  of  different  persons  each  year. 
The  committee  has  reduced  the  hfetime 
exemption  to  $30,000.  and  has  reduced 
the  annual  exclusion  of  gifts  to  any  one 
person  to  $3,000,  Donors  may  continue 
to  give  the  latter  amount  tax  free  each 
year  to  as  many  different  persons  as 
they  wish,  without  consuming  the  life- 
time exemption  of  $30,000.  Any  excess 
over  $3,000  to  any  person  in  any  year  is 
charged  against  the  $30,000  exemption, 

EXCISE  TA.XES 

66.  Question.  By  what  amount  was 
the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  increased? 

Answer.  It  is  increased  from  $4  i>er 
proof  gallon  to  $6  per  proof  gallon,  ef- 
fective November  1. 

67.  Question.  Is  a  floor-stocks  tax  to 
be  imposed  on  dealers  stocks  on  hand 
when  the  increased  rate  becomes  effec- 
tive? 

An.swer.  Yes.  in  an  amount  equal  to 
th'^  $2  difference  in  tax. 

(  (vuestion.  Was  not  a  provision  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  providing  for  a  lower 
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rate  of  tax  on  alcohol  not  Uicd  for  tc 
erage  purposes? 

Answer.  Ye^-.    the    bill    includes 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
lowing  for  a  reduced  rate  of  tax  in 
case  of  alcohol  used  in  -the  pr 
of   medicine.s.   food    product':,    flavc 
extract,  and  so  forth.    Manufacturer 
these  articles  must  Arst  pay  the  $6 
pr     '       ■   .   .    .  V;ut  upon  proof  that 
aK  ;  for  nonbovtrage 

poses  they  will  be  entitled  to  a  reba 
$3  75  per  proof  gallon.    In  order  to 
ify  for  this  rebate,  manufacturers 
first  takt^  out  an  annual  license,  for  w 
the  fee  io  S25  m  th^  case  nf  withdra 
of  not  more  than  25-proof  gallons, 
th  '        '   ',  awals  of  not  more 

50  ,  .md  $100  for  wit 

als  in  excess  of  50-proof  jzallons. 
particular  section  of  the  bill  is  Rcneiia 
referred  to  as  the  Tydings  ame 

69    (^  n.  Ls  the  tax  on  beer 

increa.-^  ~.   the  bill? 

Answer.  It  is-increa.'^ed  from  $6 
tarrelof3lc  ■  'o  $7.  A  floor-st 
tax  is  also  i;.  ;  in  connection 

the  beer  tax.  amountme  to  SI  per 
applicable  to  s*ocks  on  hand  on  N 
bor  1. 

70.  Que.-Cion.  What  incrca.^e  is 
the  tax  on  wines? 

An.swcr.  The  tax  on  wines  of  up 
percent  alcohol  is  increased  from  8 
to  10  cent.<  per  Rallon:  tliat  on  w 
between   14  and   21   percent   alcohol 
ir  '  from  30  cents  to  40  cont.«: 

th  -  ines  between  21  and  24  pe 

is  increased  from  65  cents  to  $1. 
rate  on  sparkling  w.nes  Is  increased 
7  cents  to  10  cents  per  h:tlf  pint :  on 
ftcially  cart)onated  wmes  from  3'- 
to  5  cents  per  half  pint;  and  on  1: 
and  so  fonh.  from  3'j  cents  to  5 
per  half  pint.     A  floor-stccks  tax, 
to  the  increase  in  rates,  is  also 
in  connection  with  the  wine  tax. 

71.  Question.  Is  the  tax  on  ci 
increased  by  the  bill? 

Answer.  Yes;  from  6^2  cents  per 
age  to  7  cents. 

72.  Question.  What  change  is 
the  tax  on  cigars? 

Answer.  The     following     schedul 
adopted,  which  provides  slightly  di 
clas.<iflcations   than   under  existing 
and  also  increases  the  rates  in  each 
which  now  range  from  $2  to  $13  5( 
^  thousand: 
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73.  Question.  Wa.^  any  change  jnade 
In  the  tax  on  telephone  and  telegraph 
messages? 

Answer.  Yes:    the    rate   on   telep 
toll  charges  m  excess  of  24  cents  if 
creased  to  a  flat  rate  of  20  percent, 
rresent  6-  :  "  '  ^x     n  local  •   ' 

bills  is  ir.  .1       10  p-Tcent.    T\. 

on  telegraph  messages  is  increased 
10  percent  tc  1^  r  :cent. 
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74.  Question.  Was  the  rate  on  pas- 
senger transportation  increased? 

Answer.  The  present  5-percent  tax  on 
pas5enger  transportation  was  increased 
to  10  percent.  The  tax  included  the 
cost  of  berths  and  seats  as  well  as  rail- 
road fare. 

75.  Question.  Is  there  any  tax  on 
transportation  of  freight? 

Answer.  The  bill  as  enacted  contains 
a  new  tax  on  transportation  of  freight, 
whether  by  rail,  water,  motor  vehicle,  or 
airplane.  The  rate  is  3  percent  of  the 
charges,  except  that  in  the  case  of  coal 
the  rate  is  4  cents  per  short  ton. 

76.  Question.  What  change  is  made 
In  the  tax  on  photo^jraphic  equipment 
and  supplies? 

Answer.  The  present  rate  of  10  percent 
is  increased  to  15  percent  in  the  case  of 
photr.graphic  film,  plates,  and  sensitized 
paper,  and  to  25  percent  in  the  case  of 
cameras,  lenses,  and  so  forth. 

77.  Que.sticn.  Are  the  Federal  taxes 
on  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil  increased 
by  the  bill? 

Answer.  The  Federal  gasoline  tax  is  not 
increased,  but  the  tax  on  lubricating  oil 
is  Increased  from  4' 2  cents  per  gallon 
to  6  cents. 

78.  Question.  Was  the  Senate  amend- 
mrnt  providing  for  a  Federal  tax  on  pari- 
mu'uel  betting  retained  in  the  bill  as 
finally  enacted? 

Answer.  No:  it  was  eliminated  in  con- 
ference. The  States  where  betting  is 
legalized  already  collect  a  tax  of  this 
kmd.  and  they  feared  a  Federal  le\-y 
would  encourage  the  placing  of  bets 
through  bookmakers,  thereby  decreasing 
their  own  revenue  from  this  source. 

79.  Question.  Are  any  excise  taxes  re- 
pealed by  the  bill? 

Answer.  Yes;  those  on  electric  signs, 
rubber  articles,  commercial  washing  ma- 
chines, and  optical  equipment, 

80.  Question.  What  is  the  change  which 
is  made  in  connection  with  the  cabaret 
tax? 

Answer.  The  existing  law  with  respect 
to  the  cabaret  tax  is  amended  by  subject- 
ing to  a  5-percent  tax  all  amounts  paid 
for  admission,  refreshment,  service,  or 
merchandise,  at  any  roof  garden,  cabaret, 
or  other  similar  place  furnishing  a  public 
performance  for  profit,  by  or  for  any 
patron  or  guest  who  is  entitled  to  be 
present  during  any  portion  of  such  per- 
formance. The  term  "roof  garden,  caba- 
ret or  other  similar  place"  is  clarified, 
and  a  performance  is  to  be  regarded  as 
being  furnished  for  profit  for  the  purpose 
of  this  tax  even  though  the  charge  made 
for  admission,  refreshment,  service,  or 
merchandise  is  not  increased  by  reason 
of  the  furnishing  of  the  performance. 

T.\X -EXEMPT   SECrRrriES 

81.  Que.stion.  Does  the  new  bill  pro- 
\1de  for  the  taxation  of  State  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds? 

Answer.  No;  this  Treasury  proposal 
was  not  included  in  the  bill. 

SOCIAL     SECtTBITT     P.\T     ROLL     TAX 

82.  Question.  Did  not  the  bill  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  prevent 
the  contemplated  increase  in  pay-roll 
taxes  from  going  into  effect  January  1 
next? 


Answer.  Yes;  under  existing  law,  the 
present  1  percent  pay-roll  tax  on  em- 
ployers and  employees  would  automati- 
cally increase  to  2  percent  on  each,  be- 
ginning next  January  1.  Because  the 
existing  tax  has  already  built  up  twice 
as  large  a  reserve  as  is  required  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
the  Senate  voted  to  freeze  the  existing 
1  percent  rate  for  another  year.  This 
Senate  amendment  is  included  in  the  bill 
as  finally  enacted. 

RENZCOTTATICN   OF   WAR  CONTUACTS 

83.  Question.  What  changes  does  the 
tax  bill  make  in  the  law  requiring  the 
renegotiation  of  war  contracts? 

Answer.  The  changes  are  as  follows: 

First.  Renegotiation  is  made  applica- 
ble to  the  Treasury  Department. 

Second.  The  terms  "subcontracf  and 
"article,"  which  are  not  defined  in  the 
present  statute,  are  defined  to  mean,  in 
the  case  of  "subcontract,"  any  purchase, 
order,  or  agreement  to  perform  all  or 
any  part  of  the  work,  or  to  make  or  fur- 
nish any  article,  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  another  contract  or  .subcon- 
tract, and  in  the  case  of  "article,"  as 
including  any  material,  part,  assembly, 
machinery,  equipment,  or  other  personal 
property. 

Third.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  concerned,  the 
provision  for  the  renegotiation  of  the 
contract  price  may  fix  the  period  for  re- 
negotiation, and  may  provide  that  re- 
negotiation shall  apply  only  to  a  portion 
of  the  contract  or  subcontract. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  may  renegotiate 
contracts  or  subcontracts  as  a  group. 

Fifth.  In  determining  the  cxcessiveness 
of  profits,  the  Secretary  shall  recognize 
the  properly  applicable  exclusions  and 
deductions  which  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor is  allowed  under  chapter  1 
and  chapte.-  2E  of  the  code. 

Sixth.  The  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment concerned  is  authorized  to  credit 
against  excessive  profits  eliminated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral income  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid 
or  payable  with  respect  to  such  profits. 

Seventh,  No  renegotiation  may  be  com- 
menced more  than  1  year  after  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor within  which  completion  of 
the  contract  or  subcontract  occurs. 

Eighth.  Contracts  and  subcontracts  for 
certain  mineral  or  natural  deposits,  or 
timber,  are  exempted  froM  renegotia- 
tion. 

Ninth.  The  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  authorized  to  exempt  specified 
categories  of  contracts  and  of  subcon- 
tracts. 

84.  Question.  Are  these  changes  in  the 
Interest  of  the  contractor? 

Answer.  Yes;  they  are  intended  to 
make  the  law  more  certain.  Of  special 
importance  is  the  change  requiring  re- 
negotiation within  1  year  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract,  instead  of  within 
3  years  after  the  close  of  hostilities,  as 
under  the  present  law. 

85.  Question.  Are  any  further  changes 
in  the  renegotiation  law  contemplated? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  statement  of  the 
House  conferees  on  that  subject  is  as 
follows:   The  committee  of  conference 
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does  not  feel  that  the  amendments  which 
are  made  by  the  bill  to  the  renegotiation 
law  contain  all  the  changes  and  improve- 
ments which  it  might  be  desirable  to 
make.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
study  and  reexamine  all  the  possible 
methods  for  dealing  with  excessive 
profits  realized  on  war  contracts.  The 
bill  merely  attempts  to  remove  some  of 
the  more  pressing  objections  to  the  pres- 
ent law  and  to  make  the  law  adminis- 
tratively workable.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
study  section  403  in  connection  with 
matters  now  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee, with  an  eye  to  a  more  general  re- 
vision than  is  contained  in  the  1942 
revenue  bill. 

FXTITHER    TAXES 

86.  Question.  Is  this  the  last  tax  bill 
which  may  be  expected  for  the  duration 
of  the  war? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, even  before  the  new  bill  was  passed 
by  Congress,  proposed  a  further  increase 
in  taxes  of  six  billions.  It  is  very  likely 
that  Congress  will  begin  consideration  of 
another  new  tax  bill  early  next  year. 

87.  Question.  Are  there  any  substan- 
tial sources  of  revenue  v;hlch  remain  un- 
tapped? . 

Answer.  Taxes  have  reached  the  point 
now  where  it  is  difficult  to  raise  taxes 
much  further  without  stifling  war  pro- 
duction, driving  business  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  drastically  reducing  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  people.  How- 
ever, the  tremendous  expenditures  being 
made  for  carrying  on  the  war  require 
that  we  raise  the  maximum  amount  of 
revenue  possible,  which,  at  best,  will  still 
leave  a  staggering  amount  to  be  financed 
by  borrowing  on  the  public  credit.  About 
the  only  place  Congress  can  turn  to  raise 
any  substantial  amount  of  additional 
revenue  is  to  the  se.les  tax. 


\VS\  Puni'h  the  V.'^r,  ia  Uni!or:ii? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


i  ON.  LLMLR  J.  HOLLAND 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE    OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1942 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
changed  from  civilian  attire  to  the  sol- 
dier's uniform  in  World  War  No.  1. 1  im- 
mediately expected  to  be  subject  to  rigid 
discipline  and  Army  rules,  laid  down  by 
military  orders.  . 

This  ip'mandatory  if  an  army  is  to  t)e 

successful  in  war 

All  soldiers  take  military  rules  and 
regulations  in  their  stride. 

However,  when  I  changed  from  a 
civilian  to  a  soldier.  I  did  not  expect-- 
and  I  resented,  the  same  as  millions  of 
other  .soldiers  resented— the  professional 
reformer  laying  down  rules  to  gOvern  the 
conduct  of  a  soldier,  ..  ^  ,  ^ 

In  World  War  No.  1  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  and  the  arm-chair  reformers 
waitea  until  we  soldiers  were  in  the  Army 
and  then  they,  under  the  pretense  of 
protecting  t!ie  soldier's  morals,  deprived 


him  of  taking  a  glass  of  beer  on  a  hot 
day. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  any  veteran  in  this 
House  the  result  of  this  foolish  legislation 
passed  in  World  War  No.  1. 

The  soldier,  who  was  satisfied  with  a 
bottle  of  beer,  immediately  went  up  the 
back  alleys  and  ferreted  out  bootleggers, 
and.  instead  of  beer,  he  bought  a  bottle 
of  whisky,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
it  was  only  labeled  "whisky."  I  heard 
an  old  sergeant  in  my  outfit  say:  "Well, 
it  has  the  label  on  that  says  it's  wliisky 
and  it  must  be  whisky  because  it  burns 
going  down." 

Tlie  result  was  that  instead  of  temper- 
ance and  mild  drinking,  these  reformers 
turned  the  soldiers  into  whisky  drinkers 
Instead  of  merely  drinking  a  glass  of 
beer,  the  soldier  finished  a  bottle  of 
whisky.  ,  , 

These  fanatical  drys  who  plunged 
America  into  a  crime  wave  after  the  last 
World  War  never  learn  by  experience. 
Mr.  Speaker,  prohibition  is  a  dead  issue. 
Temperance  and  the  teaching  of  tem- 
perance is  the  only  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. ,  ,  .  , 

I  personally  do  not  drink— beer,  whisky, 
or  wine— but  I  believe  I  know  the  soldier 
and  the  reaction  he  will  have  to  this  in- 
sane movement  that  has  been  started, 
that  of  denying  the  man  in  uniform  his 
personal  liberty  of  taking  a  glass  of  beer 
if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

Any  of  these  reformers  who  say  that 
excessive  drinking  is  now  rampant  in  our 
Army  are  uttering  a  damnable  lie,  I  be- 
lieve I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  kept  m 
touch  with  the  soldiers  in  this  war  as 
much  as  any  other  man  in  the  country 
and  I  find  less  drinking  by  the  youth  in 
our  Army  than  you  see  at  the  college 
football  games  in  some  dry  States. 

If  by  legislation,  we  deprive  the  soldier 
of  that  personal  right,  drinking  will  be 
increased  instead  of  eliminated,  because 
It  will  then  become  "smart"  to  hunt  up 
the  bootlegger. 

There  is  no  room  on  our  statute  booKs 
for  legislation  put  over  by  professional 
reformers.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  parents 
of  our  boys,  as  such  legislation  says  to 
the  parents,  "you  have  not  given  your 
boy  the  proper  home  training." 

Those  who  are  dear  to  me  are  now 
serving   in   our  armed   forces,    I   have 
confidence  in  them  that  they  will  con- 
duct themselves  away  from  home  in  a 
manner  to  make  their  father  and  mother 
proud  of  them  and,  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  who  are  using  the  18  and 
19-year-old  draft  as  a  pretense  to  put 
back  into  business  the  bootleggers  that 
were  created  by  the  Volstead  Act,  you 
are  performing  a  disservice  to  your  coun- 
try and  you  are  insulting  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  of  the  United  States 
forces,  who  are  strong  enough  in  will  to 
win  battles  for  us  but,  according  to  your 
thinking,  not  strong  enough  in  will  to  be 
temperate  in  habits. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  for  one,  will  fight  every 
effort  put  forth  by  the  professional  dry 
lobby  to  railroad  through— under  the 
guise  of  patriotism— the  most  unpatriotic 
act  that  could  be  performed  by  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  denying  those 
in  military  service  the  right  to  decide 
for  themselves  whether  or  not  they  shall 
take  a  glass  of  beer. 
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Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  under  consideration. 
H.  R.  7528.  amends  the  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1940  so  as  to  include  young  men 
18  and  19  years  of  age.  This  bill  pre- 
sents a  most  difficult  problem  for  each 
Member  of  the  House  and  Senate.  Fa- 
vorable action  should  not  be  taken  unless 
it  is  absolutely  neces.sary  to  win  the  war 
and  preserve  our  Nation. 

The    Pr*.-sident,    the    Commander    in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Sec- 
retary of  V7ar,  Mr.  Stimson,  Lieutenant 
General  Marshall,  Chief   of   Staff,   and 
others  at  the  head  of  our  armed  forces, 
say  that  we  must  pass  this  bill  now  in 
order  to  win  the  war  and  save  our  coun- 
try.    The  Military  Affairs  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  after  having  held 
hearings  and  made  an  investigation  of 
this  subject   by  unanimous  vote  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  on  those  com- 
mittees, reported  this  bill  favorably  and 
urged  its  passage. 

Some  of  those  who  have  opposed  this 
legislation  have  urged  that  older  men. 
even  thoueh  they  might  be  married  and 
have  children,  should  be  taken  before 
the  young  men  of  18  and  19.  There  is 
no  one  in  my  family  that  I  desire  to 
protect  from  military  service.  I  have 
but  one  son.  He  has  been  married  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  volunteered  and 
is  now  serving  in  the  United  States  Coast 
Artillery. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  I  con- 
sistently opposed  the  pre-war  policies 
of  the  President,  which  I  believed  would 
eventually  lead  us  into  the  European- 
African-Asiatic  war.    I  also  pointed  out 
on  many  occasions  what  it  would  mean 
in  sacrifice  to  the  American  people  in 
blood    and   treasure   and   perhaps   our 
freedom  of  action  if  we  became  involved 
in  that  war.    Although  we  have  barely 
entered  into  this  great  war,  the  effects 
on  our  country  have  far  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  all  of  us. 

I  voted  against  the  original  Draft  Act 
of  1940  because  this  Nation  had  never 
before  passed  a  draft  or  conscription  act 
in  peacetime,  and  we  were  assured  over 
and  over  in  1940  by  the  President  and 
others  of  his  administration  that  our 
country  would  not  become  involved  in  a 
foreign  war  and  our  boys  would  not  be 
sent  to  fight  in  foreign  lands.  However. 
I  had  mv  doubts.  I  believed  the  demands 
of  the  President  for  that  act  was  a  part 
of  a  plan  to  enter  the  war  some  time  in 
the  future.  _ 

We  arp  presented  with  a  uifferent  situ- 
ation today.  We  are  now  at  war  and 
have  been  since  December  8.  1  •  ^'•e 
must  win  the  war.    We  cannot  a.-.i^  ^o 


^ 
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lose  the  w  ar.  however  we  may  have  t  oiten 


into  it.    There  is  too  much  at  .stake 
can  now  only  fistht  out. 

Mr.  Bard.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
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Navy, 


In  a  public  addres.s  told  ihf*  Ami  rican 
people  we  are  losing  the  'vai  I  ' en- 
it  nt  GTifral  Somervell,  one  oi  in^  out- 
ftandin?  ptneraLs  of  the  Army,  in  i  pub- 
lic addre.*^  recently  stated  we  we;  e  not 
%>  ■  the  war.    I  feel  much  of  tlie  latk 

>s  in  our  war  eflort  i.s  due  ;o  the 
muddimg  and  mismanagement  ai  d  in- 
efflciency  of  the  present  administration 
m  the  conduct  of  the  war.  There  are  too 
many  incompetents  in  charge  of  mpor- 
tant  phases  of  our  war  eflort.  Politics 
are  kept  in  the  forefront.  It  appeals  that 
many  persons  connected  with  the  aimin- 
i.v.tration  are  more  an.<ious  to  perpetuate 
the  New  Deal  and  their  control  of  power 
than  lltey  are  to  win  the  war. 

We  have  scattered  our  men  anc  ships 
over  every  part  of  the  globe.  In.stead  of 
concentrating  our  forces  and  supplies  and 
hittmq  and  winning,  we  have  be?n  di- 
viding our  forces  and  losing  Ti  >  little 
cr  too  late  or  both. 

Our  war  effort  has  been  retarded  by  a 
gr^at  bureaucracy  built  up  by  the  admin- 
I^lrallon.  There  are  now  nearly  luo  and 
one-half  million  persons  on  the  ci -il  pay 
roll.  The  War  Department  alone  has  a 
million  one  hundred  thousand  ( ivilian 
emplcyee.s.  Many  of  these  are  able- 
bodied  young  men  who  should  be  taking 
their  places  with  cur  armed  forces  The 
pay  of  the  civilian  employees  of  tl  e  War 
Department  exceeds  the  pay  of  tie  men 
In  our  great  Army. 

Tho.se  in  chartic  of  our  war  jfToit  slate 
this  is  a  kind  of  war  that  requii  es  the 
alertness,  zeal,  daring,  courage,  and  abil- 
ity to  learn  of  young  men  and  that  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  Axis  Powers  are 
made  up  largely  of  young  nun  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21.  and  it  is  asserted 
by  General  Somervell.  Secretary  )f  War 
Samson,  and  other  experts  that  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  2  .  make 
the  best  soldiers  and  sailors.  Th  ^y  also 
say  this  action  is  necessary  to  rase  cur 
armed  forces  to  10.000.000.  as  thi ;  num- 
ber may  be  neces&ary  to  defeat  .Xx.s 
Powers. 

General  Marshall  stated  that  we  have 
too  many  men  in  the  Army  in  th?  draft 
that  are  too  old  and  that  th*^  rrrr  in  the 
Army  a.s  a  whole  are  too  old.  .nted 

cut  he  had  visited  many  hc.->p.i.  is  and 
was  surprised  to  Itarn  of  the  grea :  num- 
ber of  these  older  men.  40  and  over .  taken 
by  the  draft  who  were  disabled  ar  d  con- 
fined to  th?  hospitals.  The  Airiy  and 
Navy  do  not  lock  with  favor  on  me  i  above 
35  for  combat  service. 

When  the  draft  bill  was  up  for  -onsid- 
eialion  m  1940  I  voted  against  an  :  mend- 
ment  to  fix  ihc  minimum  age  at  19.  and 
that  amendment  was  defeated,  jnd  the 
b.ll  as  finally  passed  fixed  the  minimum 
age  at  20  years.  Our  country  v  as  not 
then  at  war. 

An  amendment  was  offe.-ed  on  t 


to  this  bill.  H.  R.  7528.  to  fix  th'^ 
age  at  19  years  instead  of  18 

that  amendment,  but  it  was  dv. 
therefore  the  bill  before  us  amehds  the 
Draft  Act  of  I  i^  '  include  ycu -.g  men 
18  and  19  yea;.>  1 1  a^e.     I  ir.  '.      :  n  for 


floor 
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Uie  bill  btcause  those  in  charge  of  our 
armed  force.;  say  it  is  necessary  to  win 
the  war  and  save  this  Nation. 

I  have  voted  for  no  measure  during  my 
years  of  service  in  the  House  and  Seoaie 
with  so  much  reluctance  and  genuine 
sorrow.  A  ereat  American  general  said 
that  -War  is  hell."  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  doubly  so  when  the  situation  is  such  as 
to  require  the  taking  of  the  young  men  of 
our  country  18  and  19  years  of  age  from 
their  schools  and  homes  and  placing 
them  in  the  hell  of  a  total  war. 

Those  in  charge  of  our  war  effort  assert 
with  positivene.ss  that  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21  make  the  be.'-t 
-soldiers  and  sailors.  Let  us  indulge  the 
hope  that  these  experts  are  right. 

It  might  be  said  at  this  point  In  fair- 
ness to  all  that  the  Congress  during  the 
Civil  War  and  m  the  Fir.>>t  World  War 
passed  draft  acts  and  fixed  the  minimum 
age  at  18  years.  | 

AN    UN  F.MR    Rt^LE 

This  bill  was  brought  up  under  a  spe- 
cial rule.  Under  this  rule  no  Member 
could  offer  an  am.endment  to  the  bill,  ex- 
cept on  the  question  of  age.  Many  of  us 
desired  to  offer  what  we  considered  salu- 
tary amendments.  I  voted  against  the 
rule,  but  the  rule  was  adopted,  and  there- 
fore, other  Mt'mt>ers  and  myself  were  cut 
off  from  offering  any  amendment,  except 
on  the  question  of  age.  As  I  have  hereto- 
fore pointed  out.  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered to  fix  their  minimum  age  at  19  in- 
stead of  18.  I  voted  for  that  amendment, 
but  it  was  defeated. 

It  was  desired  by  a  number  of  Members 
that  an  opportunity  be  given  to  offer  an 
amendment  requiring  at  lea.st  a  year's 
training  in  the  United  States  and  cur 
possession.*  before  these  young  men  could 
be  sent  cut  of  th?  country  for  combat 
service,  bat  under  the  rule  such  an 
amendment  could  not  be  offered  or  con- 
sidered. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  has  some  features 
helpful  to  these  young  men.  Under  th-s 
section,  young  men  attending  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  may  not 
be  inducted  into  the  service  before  July 
1.  1943.  provided  they  desire  to  finish 
their  scholastic  year,  which  would  have 
been  July  1.  1943.  This  deferment,  how- 
ever, would  not  apply  after  July  1,  1943. 
Some  of  us  desired  to  cffer  amendments 
and  have  them  considered  providing  aid 
from  the  Government  to  these  young  men 
after  the  war  whose  education  and  train- 
ing had  been  interrupted  by  their  serv- 
ice in  the  war. 

Under  the  present  selective  service  law. 
the  county  is  the  unit,  and  when  able- 
bodied  single  men  are  not  available,  then 
it  is  up  to  the  local  draft  board  of  each 
respective  county  to  induct  married  men. 
even  with  wives  and  children.  This  bill 
amends  that  act  and  makes  the  State  the 
unit,  and  no  local  county  draft  board 
can  induct  a  married  man,  if  there  are 
any  able-bodied  single  men  subject  to  the 
draft  within  the  State,  and  it  is  further 
provided  that  no  married  men  with  chil- 
dren may  be  inducted  into  the  service  by 
any  local  county  draft  board  so  long  as 
there  are  able-bodied  single  men  or  able- 
bodied   rrarried   men  without  children 


subject  to  the  draft  available  within  Ihe 
State.  I  think  these  provisions  should 
have  been  amended.  There  are.  of 
course,  many  men  married.  Without  chil- 
dren, who  are  not  living  with  and  pro- 
viding for  their  wives,  and  there  are 
many  other  men  with  wives  and  children 
who  are  not  living  with  them  or  support- 
ing their  wives  and  children.  Such  men 
should  not  be  deferred  simply  because 
they  are  married  or  have  children.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  single 
men  who  are  supporting  their  mothers, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  or  supporting  tl  eir 
parents,  and  could  be  more  helpful  to  our 
war  effort  at  home,  and  are  more  on- 
titled  to  deferment  than  some  manied 
men.  even  with  children,  but  no  amead- 
raeni  under  the  rule  could  be  offered  or 
considered  to  this  provision  of  the  bil  . 

Of  course,  the  purpose  of  these  previ- 
sions is  to  disrupt  as  little  as  possible  fcm- 
ilies  and  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation. 
Married  men  with  families,  as  a  rule,  can 
be  more  helpful  in  industry  and  agricul- 
ture and,  thereby,  promote  production  of 
munitions  of  war  and  food  and  clothing 
on  the  farms.  We  have  been  assured 
that  these  ycung  men,  as  a  rule,  would 
be  given  as  much  as  a  year's  training. 


Amendment  of  Selective  Service  Act 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR  ES 

Thursday,  October  22.  1942 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  lerisla- 
tion  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  to  the  youth  of  18 
years  of  age  has  passed  the  House  and 
will  soon  be  taken  up  by  the  Senj  te.  I 
submit  herewith,  a  letter  for  the  Ri:cord 
expressing  the  view  of  a  representative 
citizen  and  pioneer  farm  woman  or.  this 
vitally  important  Government  program: 

WiLorR.  Idaho.  October  1:>42. 
Hon.  CoiiPTON  I.  White, 

Wa!<hington,  D.  C. 
De-'r  Id.\ho  Congressman:  I  earnestly  urge 
you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevem,  pas- 
sage of  the  new  draft  biU,  drafting  teen-age 
beys.  This  will  prove  to  be  the  destnicticii 
of  our  own  nation. 

Today  the  farms  of  Idaho  have  been  strip- 
ped o'  all  able-bodied  boys  except  those  of 
teen  age,  and  harvestini^  of  our  produ(  e  hps 
depended  on  them.  Old  men  and  women  are 
not  competent  for  military  use.  neither  are 
they  competent  to  do  the  heavy  manual  labor 
cf  the  farms. 

Wars  were  never  won  with  bullets.  Food 
is  the  main  issue  cf  every  war.  Withou  food, 
bullets  are  useless.  Yet  farm  workers  are 
not  considered  vital  men.  People  everj  where 
are  giving  up  their  farms  because  thjy  are 
not  able  to  cope  with  all  the  difflcul  ies  of 
farming  that  must  be  coped  with  wh  -re  all 
their  boys  are  forced  into  the  military  5;rvice. 
If  the  winning  of  the  war  depends  )n  the 
teen-ag?  group,  then  let  them  stay  at  home 
with  their  parents,  where  they  can  bclp  to 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  this  wr.r  that 
must  be  won  with  the  work  that  ci  .ilians 
must  do  before  It  can  be  won  on  the  front. 
We  are  depending  on  these  teen-age  boys  to 
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keep  things  rolling  so  the  boys  at  the  front 
will  have  sufBclent  food  as  well  as  other  sup- 
plies. 

When  farmers  are  asked  to  give  up  their 
teen-age  boys  who  are  working  for  nothing, 
then  that  farmer  will  quit  farming,  because 
he  cannot  afford  to  hire  help  to  take  the 
place  of  that  boy.  and  In  1  short  year  the 
Army  and  other  branches  of  service  will  be 
faced  with  a  food  shortage. 

Is  there  a  statesman  in  office  today  with  no 
education?  Of  course  not.  Then  look  into 
the  future  and  see  where  our  statesmen  cf 
tomorrow  are  coming  from. 

Only  2  years  ago  a  young  man  could  not 
even  secure  employment  as  a  truck  driver 
unless  he  had  at  least  a  high-school  educa- 
tion. With  the  heavy  burden  of  a  war  on  our 
hands  to  be  won.  the  teen-age  boys  are  har- 
vesting our  crops,  trying  to  go  to  school  and 
then  working  after  school  hour?,  at  all  trades, 
shouldering  responsibilities  at  home  that 
must  be  shouldered.  Our  future  statesmen 
are  doomed  to  be  the  boys  of  today  that  do 
not  have  enough  education  for  a  truck-driv- 
ing job. 

You  say,  examinations  will  be  given  and 
the  highest  ranking  will  be  given  more  edu- 
cation. Some  of  our  best  statesmen  of  the 
past  you  will  remember,  were  not  men  who 
"received  the  highest  marks  in  schooling,  and 
I  doubt  if  all  our  statesmen  of  today  are  men 
who  received  the  highest  grades  in  school. 

Why  not  give  our  teen-age  boys  all  an  equal 
chance?  Let  them  pursue  their  education  as 
best  they  can  while  helping  to  lead  the  crip- 
ples, old  men,  and  women  in  the  work  that 
must  be  done  at  home. 

America  has  bitterly  criticized  Germany  for 
the  way  she  has  forced  her  boys  into  military 
service 'and  military  education.  We  have  also 
criticized  Japan  for  putting  her  teen-age  boys 
on  the  firing  line.  Now,  America  has  stooped 
to  folldw  in  the  footsteps  of  Japan  and  Ger- 
many by  forcing  our  teen-age  boys  to  the 
front. 

Our  statesmen  of  tomorrow  can  only  be  the 
boys  of  today,  military  men  educated  only  for 
var.  Look  into  the  future  and  see  what  this 
will  mean. 

If  the  teen-age  boys  must  be  educated  In 
military  svstems.  let  them  slay  at  home, 
where  they  belong,  but  make  it  compulsory 
for  all  schools  to  have  strict  military  training. 
It  is  much  better  to  take  the  young  men 
who  have  gotten  all  the  education  they  de- 
sire and  have  married  and  are  providing  for 
a  familv.  Tlie  boys  in  the  service  are  pro- 
vided w'ith  sufficient  money  to  care  for  a 
family  if  the  woman  is  one  that  will  do 
her  part  by  working.  Young  women  are  giv- 
ing birth  to  war  babies  every  day,  with  their 
men  in  the  service,  why  should  some  men  be 
left  at  home  to  be  with  their  wives  while 
others  do  not  ask  these  favors. 

My  plea  is,  take  the  older  men  and  women, 
too.  but  leave  our  teen  age  children  at  home, 
we  must  save  these  few,  if  America  is  to  have 
any  hopes  for  a  future, 

I  am  a  farm  woman  of  44  years  of  age, 
working  with  my  husband  of  55  years.  We 
are  putting  in  at  least  15  hours  each  day 
producing  food  for  the  Nation.  We  have  one 
son  of  teen  age  that  we  are  trying  to  educate 
to  take  his  place  in  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
and  he  is  also  putting  in  15  hours  each  day. 
I  am  sure  the  older  men  you  release  from  the 
Armv  will  not  be  willing  to  come  to  the  farm 
to  piit  in  15  hours  labor  for  their  meals  and 
clothing  to  cover  them. 

We  have  read  with  interest  of  the  work 
vou  have  done  along  other  lines,  and  sincerely 
hope  that  the  mothers  of  American  teen  age 
boys  will  be  able  to  rely  on  your  good  Judg- 
ment in  this  matter. 

Save  America  by  saving  our  teen  age  boys. 
Dont  make  Hitlers  of  them  today,  to  rule 
America  tomorrow. 
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I  hope  you  have  read  this  letter  through  to 
the  end,  and  will  give  me  some  encourage- 
ment. 

Hoping  that  I  may  hear  from  you,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  W.  L.  WiNO. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  October  15).  1942 

Mr.  KILGOMK  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  conseiu  lu  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  setting  forth  the  war 
record  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  in  the  current  war  eflfort  with 
reference  to  bond  sales. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

War  Record  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
OF  America 
This  Is  in  response  to  the  charges  by  some 
enemies  of  organized  labor  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  are  not  doing  their  patriotic 
duty  and  have  been  lax  in  backing  the  war 
eflort : 
Members    serving    In     armed 

forces,   Unit-ed  States 

Total  members  killed  or  miss- 
ing in  action 

United  States  War  bonds 
owned      by      international 

union 

United     States     War     bonds 

owned    by   districts 

United     States     War     bonds 

owned   by   local  unions 1,9.53,190.50 

United  States  War  bonds 
owned  by  Individual  mem- 
bers  31,348,678.00 


61,202 


442 


$1,650,000.00 


230.688  00 


Navv  Relief: 

By   International 6,000 

By   districts ^*** 

By  locals  and  members 29,  554 


Total - --     34.  938 

Total  contributions  to  United 
States  war  agencies 830.462 

Canadian  war  record 
mbers    serving    in    Canadian    war 

forces 7,378 

Members  kill  or  missing  in  action  (not 

up  to  date) 23 

Contributions  to  Canadian  war  agencies: 

By  local  unions $2,025 

Bv  members 117,812 


i£. 


ToUl-.- 119,837 

Victory  var  bond  purchases 

Bv    Canadian    locals    and    dls- 

"trlcts  -. -  $56.  425 

By  Canadian  members 3,702,328 

By 


international   union. 


125.000 


Total  value  United 
States  War  bonds 
owned  by  United 
Mine  Workers  of 
America,  its  various 
branches  and  indi- 
vidual members  and 
officers 35, 182,  556.  50 

Contributions  to  war  agencies 

Red  Cross: 

By  International $5,000 

By  districts ^-^^ 

By  locals  and  members 473, 


892 


Total    purchases    of    Ca- 
nadian    Victory     War 
bonds   by   United    Mine 
Workers   of   America...       3,883,753 
Total  members  serving  in  armed 
forces    of    the    United    States 

and   Canada 68,580 

Total    bond    purchases.    United 

States  and  Canada $39,066,309 

Total  contribution  to  war  agen- 
cies. United  States  and  Can- 
ada           $950,299 

Purchases  in  West  Virginia 
Defense   bonds   purchased   by 
districts     17,     29,     and    31, 
United  Mine  Workers.  West 

Virginia 

Defense  bonds  being  pur- 
chased by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  districts   17,  29, 

and   31 $2,921,311. 

Members  United  Mine  Workers 
in    West    Virginia.    United 

States   service 16,845 

The  figures  given  above,  exclusive  of  three 
counties  in  district  16.  represent  men  work- 
ing In  the  mines  and  not  officials. 


$5,  500,642  89 


23 
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Total 480,281 

United  Service  Organizations: 

By  International 5,000 

By  districts 1,037 

By  locals  and  members 263,243 

Total 269,280 

Army  Relief: 

By  International 5,000 

By  districts 3^2 

By  locals  and  members 40,611 

Total 45,963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  PN^E 

or    NORlii   'J-MLOl-K 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  23  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  October  15).  1942 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
J.  J.  Kehoe  to  Hon.  Claude  R.  Wickard. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  relation 
to  the  agricultural  labor  situation  in  the 
State  of  North  Dakota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  ^  ,^^„ 

Septembek  26.  1942. 
Hon.  CLAtTJE  R.  Wickard, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Me.  Wickard:  1  trust  you  wiU  pardon 
my  iLirusion.    I  am  constrained  to  writ*  you 
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becaxuK  of  what  I  conaldar  alarming  a(  rlcul- 
tiirml  cc!  in  tbU  wctlon  of  the  f  atlon. 

In   N.  .     -  >t«  almoBt  every   man   is   a 

fanner  either  as  operator,  landlord,  or  i»nant. 
TJils  u  thp  ret-ult  of  the  vast  area  of  th<  State 
and  the  sparslty  of  tts  p«  pulation. 

The  handling  of  our  crop,  livestoc  c,  and 
dairy  production  requires  much  Impor  ed  la- 
bor, especially  dunug  the  har\estu.g  ea?on. 
At  ihe  present  time,  particularly  becii  u."^  ol 
.b-  :  sj.or'ase,  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the 
■rr.  •-  "T'p  't  this,  lowier  County,  ha?  been 
I  a.s  cf^mpared  with  the  ci  nn  jletion 
.  .n  normal  yeers  around  Septen-ber  10. 
Machines  requlrini?  from  10  to  15  men  rr  full 
operation,  depending  upon  their  reflective 
sizes,  are  doliiK  what  can  be  done  wjtl  crews 
of  from  4  t^>  10  men  Many  machines  .re  id'.e 
be<^i!!'e  of  inability  to  procure  lalxji  The 
iabtr  obtainable  is  demandins;.  and  rt(e:vins. 
from  70  to  75  cents  per  hour  plus  b(iard.  as 
c  u.paretl  with  the  average  cf  $3  pir  I  irmers 
Cay  fur  like  work  lu  the  pericd  of  13CS    14 

la  ih'<  harvesting  .season  of  1918.  a  .  about 
th.s  sea.wn,  similar  labor  shortape  ard  Ur?? 
crop  conditions  existed  here.  1.  uo  liead  cf 
the  local  defense  council  at  that  time  and  at 
the  6;igg»'MiOn  of  local  farmers,  wii  ed  the 
Wa  "     ;   rfSce  of  U      Hcover.  then   Food 

A  I.  tr.     advising     as    to     th«     facts. 

Within  2  hours  I  received  the  ai     ^ 
War   Department    wa.^   prantmi; 
2  500  men  from  Camp  Dodge  for  30   tlayg  to 
Towner  County  to  as.-ist  in  saving  the  tropj^ 
Those  men  were  immediately  transported  by 
a  special  tram     They  were  paid  60  cents  per 
hour,  our  crops  were  saved,  and  the    r.en  re- 
turned to  camp. 

Then  prices  for  all  farm  products  enabled 
farmers  to  pay  those  waives  and  after  ;  11  other 
farm  expenses  were  met  have  a  profit  at  least 
partially  sufficient  for  family  miirtenai.ce 
tlU  the  arrival  of  the  next  ship.  Tlie  treat- 
ment he  received  encouraged  him  o  make 
every  sacrthce  necessary 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  picture 
is  quite  different  from  what  ,'  «  during 
the  period  of  1909-14  or  World  A  .  ,'  1.  Aa 
m  such  former  war  peruxl.  the  raiint  i>  tuUy 
alJve  to  and  »holl>  cooperative  in  t!.  e  reality 
that  all -out  food  production  and  lis  c  >nserva- 
lion  are  going  to  com-titute  one  cf  it  e  essen- 
tlal  factors  In  Allied  victory  and  in  (be  pres- 
ervation of  the  peace  that  Is  to  fc  '.cw  the 
cessation  of  hosUhtics.  But  now  there  Is  a 
note  of  discouragement  tn  his  spir;  He  is 
compelled  to  work  from  70  to  80  hours  a  wecR 
In  order  to  accomplish  his  purpcs*  He  is 
not  of  what  he  coruilders  the  favoret  classes, 
working  at  governmently  fixed  high  \ragfs  for 
35  to  40  hours  per  week  with  pay  and  a  half 
for  overtime.  The  farmer  who  lias  leen  un- 
able because  of  lack  of  finances  to  rebuild 
his  herds  lost  In  the  calamitous  drou  tbt  con- 
ditions during  the  1934  36  period  hi  a  to  de- 
pend for  his  Inci-me  from  the  wV  eat  and 
feed  grains  he  prcKiuces  The  local  market 
prices  for  those  products  leaves  him  nothing, 
and  sometimes  in  the  red.  after  existing  high 
costs  of  production  are  paid. 

His  sons  are  being  inducted  Into  tt  e  armed 
forces.  His  lalxar  market  Is  being  e  ;hausted 
by  the  Inducements  of  Industrial  w»?es  be- 
yond his  ability  to  pay  Some  tena  u  farm- 
ers are  l)eing  forced  to  quit,  reiuctintly  on 
their  part  Dairy  herds  of  those  v  ho  have 
been  able  to  rebuild  are  being  reduced.  And 
if  present  conditions  as  to  farm  li  t)or  and 
wages  and  the  high  costs  of  farm  prxluction 
continue— and  the  press  Indicates  ihat  you 
forecast  their  becoming  more  aggiavated — 
tboae  coridltions  will  force  conUnu«d  reduc- 
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give  the  farmers  a  per  capita  income  33  per- 
cent greater  than  was  received  on  an  average 
In  the  1909-14  period.  These  figures,  of 
course,  refer  to  the  farmers  gross  Income  in 
each  of  the  periods 

During  the  1909-^14  pericd  the  farmer  paid 
13  CL-nts  per  hundred  for  transportation  cf 
hl.<!  Krain  from  here  to  his  terminal  market. 
Freight  rates  on  his  other  pro<lucts  shipped 
Out  and  on  hi*  products  shipped  In  were  cor- 
respondingly low  But  now  his  freight  rates 
en  his  grain  to  the  terminal  market  are  ap- 
proximately 24  cents  per  hundred  and.  like- 
wise, those  rates  have  Increased  correspond - 
ugly  on  his  other  products  shipped  out  as 
well  a<  en  his  products  shipped  in 

There  has  been  no  material  improvement 
m  the  grain  binder,  drill,  mower,  drag.  disk, 
cr  cultivator,  or  their  repairs  since  the  abcve- 
mentioned  period  These  articles  are  necrssi- 
tles  on  the  farm.  But  the  coet  of  them  to  the 
farmer  has  doubled  and  in  som.e  instances 
Uebled.  lan^ely  as  the  result  cf  Increased 
waj^es  prevailing  from  the  time  of  the  first 
handling  of  the  raw  material  to  the  time  cf 
the  fln:shec  prod'.ict  reaching  the  farmer's 
local  market. 

The  local  consumer  compares  the  price  he 
was  tequired  to  pay  for  a  pound  loaf  of  bread 
during  the  above-mentioned  period  or  even 
during  1918  19.  when  he  received  at  least 
«2  07  per  bushel  for  his  wheat  on  his  home 
market,  wltn  the  price  he  has  to  pav  todiy. 
and  necessarily  concludes  that  he  Is  being 
handed  the  short  end  of  the  rope. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  farmers  of  the  other 
sections  of  the  Nation  are  of  the  same  mind  as 
are  the  farmers  of  this  section.  There  is  no 
reason  for  the  existence  of  any  diCerence. 
As  I  understand  the  trend  of  that  mind  it 
1*  this:  The  American  farmer  Is  Inclined  to 
believe  that  the  national  lalxjr  policy,  starting 
with  its  alt.tude  toward  the  sit-down  strikes 
of  1937  and  continuing  down  to  the  present 
time,  has  contntuted  in  a  very  material  de- 
gree to  the  encouragement  of  continued  dis- 
ruption of  American  Industrial  production 
under  the  leadership  of  racketeers  and  against 
the  wish  of  a  large  majority  of  the  rank  and 
ale  of  laboring  men.  and  has  resulted  in 
labor  and  «age  conditions,  which.  If  suffered 
to  continue  with  the  present  seemingly  gov- 
ernmental discrimination  against  grlculture, 
will  seriously  Jeopardize  food  production. 

The  American  farmer  will  not  complain 
with  his  being  forced  to  wear  a  straltjacket, 
provided  the  same  type  of  straltjacket  Is 
Imposed  on  the  members  of  every  field  of 
civilian  acivity  alike.  But  he  cannot  te 
expected  to  submit  unprotestlngly  to  any  form 
of  unjust  favoritism.  Irrespective  of  Its 
source.  He  Is  willing  to  make  every  sacriSce 
necessary  in  the  struggle  to  defeat  our  mili- 
tary foes,  and  while  making  that  sacrifice  will 
continue  his  equally  patriotic  struggle  and 
duty  of  resistance  against  economic  foes  bor- 
ing from  within. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  J.  Kehoe. 
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LXTL^NSION  OF  REMARKS 

i  VT 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  F^LLLTTL  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  ::•;   -enate  of  the  united  states 

I     Friday,  October  23  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  15).  1942 

M:  I  A  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President, 
I  ,.  ^:  .•  .  .r.ous  consent  to  have  printed 
:n    .  ■  A:  s-  i.dix  of  the  Record  an  article 


having  to  do  with  the  new  tax  bill,  en- 
titled "We  Need  Equality  of  Econo;nic 
Sacrifice."  which  was  written  by  me  and 
publi.^hed  in  the  Progres.sive  of  Octcber 
26.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Need  Eovalitt  or  Economic  Sacrifice — 
In  Passing  thf  New  Tax  Bill   Congress 
Has  Been  Unnecessarily  Fearfvl  of  Over- 
taxing   ConPOR.\TIONS    AND    Utterlt    Blind 
to  the  Dangers  of  Ovei-Taxinc  Low  In- 
come Famiiies  and  Individuals 
(By  Senator  Robzht  M.  La  Follette.  J:  .) 
One  tax  bill,  the  lai-gest  in  our  history,  is 
now  law.  but  the  end  is  not  yet  In   s  ght. 
Secretary  of   the   Trea&ury    Morgcnthau  an- 
nounced 2  weeks  ago  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment was  prepared  to  recommend  a  new 
tax    prtgram    for    still    additional    revenue 
amounting  to  $6  000,000  000  annually.     <:oii- 
gress  will  soon  be  at  work  on  another   tax 
bill. 

To  understand  better  the  Nation's  fiaan- 
clal  problem,  take  a  look  at  the  B\  dget 
requiremeiits. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recently  Ibsued 
revised  estimates  of  Federal  exjieudiiures  for 
the  pre-ent  fiscal  year.  Here  are  the  Klgh- 
llchts.  The  total  war  program.  b£sed  en  ap- 
propriations and  authorizations  enacted 
since  June  1940  and  presently  before  Con- 
gress, amounts  to  approximately  $230  000.- 
000.000.  Of  this,  fifty  billion  has  been  tpcnt 
to  date,  leaving  at  least  $180,000,000,000  to 
raise  In  the  more  or  less  Immediate  future. 
War  expenditures  for  tho  present  Qscal 
year,  according  to  the  new  estimates,  will 
reach  $78,000,000,000.  and  all  Federal  e>pen- 
dltures.  including  war  expenditures,  will 
amount  to  eighty-five  billion. 

DEFlCrr    OF    SIXTY -THREE   BILLIONS 

Against  this  program  of  expenditures  It  is 
estimated  we  will  raise  only  twenty-two  bil- 
lions from  ta.xes  this  fiscal  year  even  after 
adding  the  new  taxes  Just  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. 

That  leaves  a  deficit  of  $63,000,000,000  thLs 
fiscal  year  'that  "/111  have  to  be  met  either 
solely  by  borrowing  or  by  a  combination  of 
borrowing  and  additional  taxes. 

It  Is  simply  imp^jssible  to  meet  such  iistro- 
nomical  outlays  entirely  by  taxation  en  an 
absolute  pay-as-you-go  plan,  A  ?reat  por- 
tion of  the  bin  Is  going  to  be  financed  with 
borrowed  money;  there  Is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Nevertheless,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
keeping  the  public  debt  down  as  mu:h  as 
pcsslble  and  the  standpoint  of  avoiding  the 
disastrous  complications  of  inflation,  the  fact 
remains  that  we  must  raise  every  dollar  we 
can  through  Increased  taxes  within  the  basic 
limitations  of  the  ability-to-pay  princiiile. 

The  main  Job  before  us  right  now  is  io  win 
the  war.  That  calls  for  100-percent  fif;hting 
efficiency,  for  full  utilization  of  our  human 
and  material  resources. 

HEALTH  ANV   MORALE  ARE  VITAL 

We  cannot  afford  to  Impose  taxes  thi.t  will 

Impair  the  productive  efficiency  of  our   in- 

I   dustrial  and  agricultural  system.    The  s  ■nailer 

I    business  enterprises  must  be  watched   with 

special  care,  because  by  the  very  nature  of 

present  conditions  they  are  least  able  to  with- 

I   stand   further  economic   hardship,     A'tIcuI- 

ture,  too,  must  be  guarded  against  extesslve 

tax  burdens,  for  it  is  both  an  industry  of 

small  operators  and  an  industry  that  has  been 

suffering  for  »)  years  from  the  ravages  of  low 

prices  and  big  losses. 

Unwise  and  burdensome  taxes  can  mpalr 
the  fighting  efBciency  of  people  Just  as  ihpy 
can  impair  the  productive  efficiency  oi  btisi- 
ness   enterprise.     Taxes   that   force   tlie  In- 
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comes  of  Individuals  down  below  subsistence 
standards  of  living,  to  the  point  where  they 
cannot  afford  proper  food,  where  their  health 
and  morale  are  destroyed,  are  even  more 
serious  in  their  consequences  than  any  taxes 
that  may  affect  the  corporate  structure. 

The  best  business  organization  In  the 
world  cannot  produce  unless  there  are  men 
and  women  ready  and  able  to  take  their 
places  on  the  production  line. 

Manpower  has  already  become  one  of  the 
acute  bottlenecks  of  the  war-production  pro- 
gram, and  with  the  shortage  of  manpower 
has  come  the  urgent  necessity  of  getting  the 
utmost  out  of  every  individual  worker.  Man- 
days  lost  because  of  fatigue,  accldeut,  and 
sickness  are  of  serious  importance.  It  is 
estimated  that  6,000.000  man-days  are  lost 
every  month  in  war  production  because  of 
sickness  and  Injury. 

The  significance  of  proper  nutrition  and 
adequate  medical  care  in  keeping  the  Nation's 
manpower  functioning  at  top  efficiency  is 
obvious.  The  relationship  of  Income  to  the 
problem  can  be  seen  in  such  facts  as  the 
following: 

The  sickness  rate  in  the  income  groups  re- 
ceiving $1,000  a  year  or  less  has  been  found 
to  be  17  percent  higher  than  In  the  groups 
receiving  over  $3,000.  Disability,  based  on 
both  the  frequency  and  the  length  of  dis- 
ability, is  twice  as  great  among  individuals 
and  families  with  Incomes  of  $1,000  or  less  as 
it  Is  among  these  receiving  $3,000. 

The  lower-income  families  have  been  un- 
able to  afford  adequate  medical  care  In  time 
of  sickness.  Families  with  incomes  of  $1,000 
or  less  have  failed  to  receive  physician's  care 
in  28  percent  of  these  cases  of  disabling 
illness. 

MANY  Ur.'T.APPED  SOtlRCES 

In  the  emergency  that  now  exists  there  are 
many  sources  of  additional  revenue  that  can 
be  tapped  without  violating  the  basic  limita- 
tions of  the  ability-to-pay  principle.  No  tax 
program  should  violate  them. but  within  these 
llmTts  we  must  have  the  courage  to  raise 
every  last  dollar  of  tax  revenue  that  is  avail- 
able. 

When  the  Senate  was  considering  the  tax 
bill  Just  enacted.  I  made  some  specific  pro- 
posals that  alone  would  have  produced  a 
billion  dollars  more  revenue  without  requir- 
ing tindue  sacrifice. 

The  extra  revenue  would  have  come  from 
corporations  which  are  receiving  the  benefits 
of  wartime  profits,  from  certain  privileged 
corporations  that  have  been  escaping  their 
Just  share  of  the  tax  burden  through  the 
special  privilege  of  "percentage  depletion." 
from  individuals  who  are  escaping  their  fair 
share  of  taxation  through  the  devices  of  sep- 
arate tax  returns  for  husband  and  wife  and 
tax-exempt  securities,  and  from  estates. 

EQUALITY  OF  ECONOMIC  SACRIFICE 

These  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  possibili- 
ties for  increasing  taxes  without  unfair  hard- 
ship   but  they  demonstrate  it  can  be  done. 

In  the  bill  just  enacted.  Congress  over- 
looked these  possibilities.  In  my  opinion.  It 
was  unnecessarily  apprehensive  of  overtaxing 
corporations  and  utterly  blind  to  the  dangers 
of  overtaxing  individuals  and  families  in  the 
lower-income  groups. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  when  Congress 
c^mes  to  consider  the  next  tax  bill,  it  will  take 
the  opportunity  to  rectify  the  fundamental 
fallacies  of  this  bill  Just  enacted. 

We  are  sending  untold  numbers  of  cur 
young  men  to  fight  and  suffer  for  the  preser- 
vation of  America.  When  It  is  over  and  when 
they  have  won  it.  if  we  are  to  expect  them  to 
cherish  and  strengthen  this  democracy,  those 
of  us  who  have  remained  at  home  to  keep  it 
alive  must  render  an  accounting  to  them 
which  will  show  that  we  have  dene  every- 
thing humanly  possible  to  secure  equality  of 
economic  as  well  as  human  sacrifice  in  our 
common  effort. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  JOSEPH  H.  BALI 

OF     MINT.  Ebv.il  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  23  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  October  15),  1942 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  on  the  subject  of  na- 
tional manpower,  delivered  by  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  TRUM.iNi  before 
the  Interstate  Conference  of  Employment 
Security  Agencies,  at  the  Hotel  Phillips, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  21.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Interstate  Con- 
ference of  Employment  Security  Agencies 
should  meet  at  this  time.  Today  our  most 
immediate  national  problem  is  to  obtain  full 
utilization  of  our  manpower  resources.  You 
are  in  a  position  to  make  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  this  task  and  I  am  certain  that  you 
will  not  have  to  be  asked  to  do  so  but  already 
are  ready  to  act  and  have  indeed  begun  to 

act, 

In  Washington  we  have  been  studying  this 
problem  for  some  time.  The  Senate  Investi- 
gating committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 
Is  exploring  every  phase  of  the  question.  A 
subcommittee  has  been  appointed  specifically 
to  study  manpower.  It  has  held  numerous 
private  hearings  and  collected  voluminous 
data. 

One  thing  Is  already  clear  as  a  result  of 
this  study.  It  is  that  the  Federal  agencies 
working  on  national  manpower  problems 
must  look  to  the  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation bureaus  and  the  State  employment 
agencies  for  information  about  labor  condi- 
tions. You  know  what  labor  Is  available. 
You  know  its  quantity  and  you  know  its 
quality.  We  must  look  to  you  not  only  for 
facts  necessary  to  formulate  policy  intelli- 
gently, we  win  also  have  to  rely  upon  you 
constantly  for  a  continuous  flow  of  Infor- 
mation necessary  in  administering  any  man- 
power bill  which  the  Congress  may  pass. 
More  than  that  I  believe  there  Is  a  substan- 
tial likelihood  that  it  will  become  necessary 
to  call  upon  you  to  do  more  and  more  of 
the  Job  In  your  respective  States,  each  one 
solving  the  particular  problems  ol  his  own 
region. 

To  that  extent  your  Jobs  are  cut  out  for 
you.     On    the    surface    It   might    appear    as 
though  your  principal  function  would  be  to 
eliminate  your  clientele  by  cooper:>.ting  with 
the  Federal  Government  to  put  all  employ- 
ables  to  work.     Indeed,   that  will   be   your 
first  function;  but.  due  to  shifts  in  employ- 
ment which  will  constantly  occur,  as  various 
phases  of  the  war  program  are  completed  and 
other  phases  have  begun,  this  will  be  a  con- 
tinuous Job.    Even  more  important,  you  must 
plan    and    be    prepared   to    absorb   the    tre- 
mendous shock  of  unemployment  which  will 
follow  the  war.     We  all  earnestly  hope  that 
this  will  not  be  a  permanent  situation,  and 
that   our   peacetime    Industry   will,   over    a 
period  of  a  few  months,  absorb  everyone  who 
is  released  from  the  war  effort;   but  at  best 
there  will  be  a  period  of  readjustment  after 
the  war.     For  some  this  may  mean  only  a 
few  weeks  of  unemployment.     We  can  rea- 
sonably expect  that  the  skilled  mechanic  in 
an   aircraft   factory   will   soon   be   employed 
making     civilian     planes     or     automobiles. 
Others  may  have  to  wait  longer.    Thousands 


win  have  to  be  moved  from  the  present 
centers  of  wartime  activity  to  places  where 
peacetime  Jobs  are  available.  Still  others 
win  have  to  wait  until  new  peacetime  indus- 
tries open  up  new  Jobs.  We  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  new 
horizon  for  us  after  this  war;  that  great  new 
Industries  wUl  spring  up  to  give  us  unheard- 
cf  improvements  In  our  standard  of  living 
and  to  give  constructive  work  to  an  of  us 
who  are  now  absorbed  in  the  one  task  of 
creating  destructive  weapons. 

For  example,  tremendous  strides  forward 
have  been  made  in  the  aircraft  Industry.  To- 
day we  can  only  guess  at  what  the  future 
will  bring,  but  it  Is  obvious  that  airplanes 
will  be  a  much  greater  factor  In  our  lives 
after  this  war.  New  fuels  have  been  de- 
veloped which  will  revolutionize  motor  ve- 
hicles; new  light  metals  and  new  plastics 
win  change  the  faces  of  many  of  the  things 
we  are  accustomed  to  see.  We  can  con- 
fidently expect  that  when  these  new  frontiers 
are  opened,  we  will  know  a  new  era  of  pros- 
perity. But  first,  of  course,  we  must  win  the 
war. 

Your  job  Is  to  provide  a  shock  absorber 
during  the  transitional  period.  You  have 
had  great  experience  In  caring  for  and  plan- 
ning for  the  unemployed.  This  is  a  task 
which  must  be  performed  locally,  with  each 
State  studying  and  providing  for  Its  own 
local  conditions.  The  Federal  Government, 
of  course,  wUl  cooperate  fully,  but  essentially 
the  Job  is  one  to  be  directed  by  each  of  the 
States;  and  when  the  time  comes  to  do  this. 
I  know  that  you  wlU  be  ready. 

Even  today.  In  wartime,  when  emphasis  on 
centralized  Federal  control  is  so  strong,  we 
have  found  that  a  man  or  commission  sit- 
ting in  Washington  behind  a  table  loaded 
with  figures  cannot  analyze  the  manpower 
problems  In  any  State  as  well  as  the  State 
agencies,  which  are  so  thoroughly  steeped  In 
the  particular  problems  and  particular  condi- 
tions In  each  State. 

We  are  now  at  a  point  where  in  knowing 
the   problems  of   each   State   we   have  just 
begun  the  Job.    We  must  go  further,  and  it 
may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  we  must 
actually  study  the  capabilities  and  potentiali- 
ties of   each    Individual.     During    1940   and 
most  of  1941  the  Selective  Service  System  did 
not  even  cut  deeply  Into  the  unemployed  in 
this  country.    Conversion  to  wartime  indus- 
try  proceeding  slowly,  had  not  removed  the 
unemployment    problem.     During    the    first 
part  of  this  year  additional  unemployment 
was  created  by  the  readjustments  of  Industry 
to  wartime  purposes.    But  now  wartime  in- 
diistry  is  booming  ahead.    The  plants  which 
we  have  seen  spring  up  all  around  us  since 
the  start  of  the  year  are  beginning  to  employ 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women. 
Most  of  the  new  factories  are  not  yet  in  pro- 
duction, and  many  of  them,  although  in  pro- 
duction, have  not  yet  begun  to  produce  at 
full  capacity.    Before  these  plants  can  pour 
forth  their  stream  of  war  material  they  will 
have  to  recruit  additional  large  numbers  of 
workers. 

The  draft  also  is  beginning  to  cut  deeply 
into  our  population.  In  1940  when  the  draft 
was  begun,  we  talked  of  drafting  600,000  men 
a  year.  Today  we  are  drafting  that  many  in 
a  matter  of  months  and  calling  for  more  and 
more  men  to  build  a  total  armed  establish- 
ment which,  including  the  Navy,  is  expected 
to  reach  more  than  nine  million. 

At  this  time  only  a  few  States  have  unem- 
ployment problems  and  then  only  in  specific 
areas.  Yet  neither  our  Army  nor  our  war  in- 
dustries are  near  their  fun  strength,  and 
each  Is  dally  requiring  a  large  complement  of 
additional  recruits. 

This  leaves  us  with  two  major  jobs.  We 
must  put  to  work  all  of  the  manpower  that 
this  Nation  can  supply.  We  are  a  large  na- 
tion and  we  are  a  strong,  healthy  nation. 
Even  the  great  depression  did  not  prevent  txs 
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from  keeping  oiir  standards  higher  thr> 

of  any  other  nation  In  the  entire  W(  ' 

are    Tlgcrously    training    new    and    ur.iK.Ked 

Ubor  to  do  technical  and  difficult  )ob.«      We 

are  wlUlnt^  to  do  what  must  tie  done  Ifi  thU 

light  for  democracy. 

But  we  are  not  a  lan?e  enough  natlcrJ  to  do 
this  )ob  prollfVcally.  We  have  manpow(  r.  but 
none  to  spare.  We  must  not  only  th  nk  oX 
using  the  labor  of  all  who  are  able  tn  labor, 
we  miist  see  to  it  that  that  labor  is  not 
w.i«8ted 

Let   me   give   you   an    example   nt 
mean  In  another  field     Back  1q  1         a  t  •  .cw 
that  we  might  get  into  a  tight  s;  rub- 

ber If  anything  happened  to  Interien  »iih 
our  Pacific  shipping.  We  began  to  bUi;  1  up  a 
stockpile  of  rubber  in  tl>ii«  country.  1  )urmg 
1941  we  Imported  more  rubber  than  v  e  had 
ever  brought  into  this  country  before  But 
instead  of  building  up  our  stockpile  v 
it  to  produce  more  iires  and  rubb* 
than  we  ever  had  before.  The  reward  t:  (jur 
elTorta  was  the  present  tire  shortage  Now 
we  must  decide  whether  we  want  to  wa^te  our 
men  and  women    m  the  .<-amp  wn- 

But  today  the  problem   is  mi  r       i    1       for 
we  may  never  get  a  chance  to  r  .    the 

lofea  like  the  chance  we  are  nnv^    ,       .    4  to 
buiid  syuthe'   *      ,      .r   plants  wi'.n     |        -h 
speed      If  w>-   At'         .:   manpower  r 
today,  we  may  not  have  tomorrow. 

We   mtist   not   only   brine   about   tj-, 
ployment  of  women  in  k"    i     -       ;  ■ 
we  muet  see  to  it  that  tl.fv  cl..  n,,-  x. 
;tre  be^t  able  to  do  it    the  war  effort 
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larly.  il  we  are  golne  ■     ■ 
boys  and  girls,  perh.r  - 
social   gBtn.s   fcir   wh 
want  to  make  sure  t     1 
into  the  war  effort  a 
it  is  wasted. 

If  we  have  to  give  up  the  40-hc  - 
for  the  duration  a  ■  *  i  to  mar; 
the  man  who  w  -<■  nuer  !.«  ; 
effort  rlKht  Into  Die   vi,ir   prcfrrum 


II    he  is 


t 


doing  that,  he  will  be  harpv  xr  ■work  ^s  I'^r.i? 

.;;  e 

his 

Vv4  must 

war 

ihis 
d  m 


>■:; 


as    It     Is    nfcr-       '         •].    '..:!•.      v  f     ]    1 

from  experit.-i    .!.a-    1:   a  :...i..    a 

than  a  certain   number  of  hou; 

efBclency  will  decrease  noticeably 

at  all  times  assure  Ipbor  that  aft^r  t!(i 

it  will  not  have  lost  the  manv 

and  Improved  standards  It  has 

winning. 

W?  have  to  eliminate  wastage  of  labdr  even 
In  war  industries  We  have  seen  too  many 
complaints  that  contractors  have  hoarded 
labor  as  well  as  machinery  ar.d  equipment 
against  a  possible  futurr  ^-■•-■n  .;i  1  ■  men 
to  stand  around  Idle    or  •  1  1^y  s 

work.  forclriK  them  «om' •  ■.  *>■    •      -1    v    1    j.-i 
so    they    r^uH    k'^PD    th*»  "    r:--:  :  .>■    _'■  h 

against    •  *    •>!!   their   labor  wr  jid    be 

ne^ed      I  .. /         r       n^  t    only   deprive   other 
plan**   ,f  ■      lab<  r.    they   c  e press 

morale  tuA   ^.'-v^   pr  i  uction  long  after  the 
daslre  to  heard  disappears 

Once  men  ijet  into  the  habit  of  dotni  a  job 
slowly.  lnert:a  works  to  prevent  a  qu  r'<  re- 
turn to  eOclent  methods.  Of  cours*-.  wh  re 
this  has  occurred,  the  Government  ha  ;  been 
paying  the  bill  on  the  b.i>l«  of  co-st-pUi?  con- 
tracts. And  we  are  taking  steps  tn  set  to  It 
that  In  the  future  the  Government  w  11  not 
pay  for  Idle  lat»rer8  This  ha.>  been  r  waste 
of  the  Governments  money  and  a  dr  im  on 
the  country  8  resources.  It  ha*  had  a  l>ad 
effect  en  the  men  who  have  c<  me  to  u>  and 
complained  that  their  employers  wei  e  not 
giving  them  the  chance  ta  do  the  fui  day's 
work  they  wanted  to  put  In  It  has  had  a 
bad  effect  on  the  boys  In  uniform.  a:ic  upon 
their  families  who  have  learned  about  these 
wasteful  sfuations  All  of  these  th 
being  studied  .and  mu^t  be  ellmina'f 
we    can    consider    cur    manf  ■  a    r  •  ms 

solved. 

The  elimination  of  gross  waste  ts  cnU  pmrt 
of  the  Job.  We  may  arrive  at  the  point  where 
we  are  using  all  our  labor,  and  still  :.ia  to 


em- 

but 
k  they 
Simi- 
.<:unK 

'■<  up 
■*  (• 


lab<  r  g( 
It  cot  one  I  bit  of 
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do  the  job  unless  we  use  lat»r  economically, 
and  where  It  Is  most  needed  for  war  purposes. 
Already  we  are  getting  to  that  point  on  the 
farms.  I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
farmers,  uniformly  complaining  that  with 
the  drafting  of  a  son  or  a  brother  or  a  hired 
man.  it  will  be  impcsBible  to  work  the  farm 
next  spring.  Something  has  to  be  done  to 
keep  these  farms  In  operation.  Some  ar- 
rangement must  be  made  so  that  the  farmer 
will  not  lose  all  he  has  struggled  for.  Cer- 
tain types  of  farming  require  more  labor  than 
others  Dairy  farms,  for  instance,  are  faced 
with  a  labor  problem  and  yet  the  dairy  farms 
producing  eggs  and  butterfats  are  among  the 
most  valuable  of  our  war  plants.  We  must 
see  to  It  that  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  is 
available  so  that  the  dairy  farms  can  pro- 
duce these  vital  foods.  Similarly,  we  are 
learning  more  and  more  that  animal  fats  and 
proteins  are  ammunition  in  the  present  con- 
flict. 

The  problems  of  the  livestock  producers 
are  not  simple.  Fortunately,  these  are  not 
s>o  much  a  manpower  problem,  though  there 
is  a  manpower  question  Involved,  but  rather 
a  problem  of  economics.  Livestock  produc- 
tion and  feeding  are  not  separable  from  feed 
prices  The  farmer  must  know  what  he  will 
have  to  pay  for  his  feed  and  what  prices  he 
will  get  for  his  livestock  before  he  can  plan 
Intelligently  We  cannot  afford  to  allow  the 
farmer  to  f^uess  and  take  a  risk  on  this  be- 
cause we  cannot  afford  to  have  him.  quite 
Justifiably,  refuse  to  take  a  hazardous  risk. 
We  must  decide  what  kind  of  livestock  we 
want  and  work  out  our  whole  program  ac- 
cordingly. Do  we  want  beet  slaughtered 
right  off  tJie  range  or  fattened  to  choice  or 
prime  grades?  At  what  point  do  we  want  our 
hogs  slaughtered?  We  can  get  them  fatter 
simply  by  making  the  feeding  pay.  Hog 
fattening,  beyond  a  certain  point,  may  de- 
crease the  quality  of  the  pxDrk  somewhat  but 
it  Will  increase  the  tonnage  of  u.-sable  fats 
and  prote  ns. 

This  do«'8  not  mean  that  the  com  farmer 
and  the  wheat  farmer  will  not  find  a  market 
fcr  their  crop.  Corn  will  be  more  than 
ever  in  demand.  Wheat  can  be  turned  Into 
bread,  or  Into  milk.  pork,  and  eggs.  Our 
problem  is  not  so  much  one  of  abandoning 
ft  crcp  as  much  as  It  is  of  utilizing  It  to  the 
Greatest  advantage  If  wheat  Is  more  useful. 
aft«r  it  has  been  turned  into  a  fat  and 
protein,  then  that  Is  how  mr.re  of  it  should 
be  used  The.se  problems  are  not  easy  to 
determine  but  are  now  being  carefully 
studied.  And  at  each  point  they  are  being 
c<msidered  in  ctmncctlon  with  the  available 
i-upply  of  manpower  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear. 

The  largest  group  of  persons  to  whom  we 
can  turn  for  a  new  labor  source  are  the 
women  of  America.  We  must  add  four  to 
seven  million  workers  to  our  actual  active 
labor  force.  A  small  portion  of  these  can 
be  found  among  the  males  who  are  able  to 
work,  and  some  of  the  slack  can  t>e  taken 
in  by  boys  from  14  to  17  years,  at  least  durmg 
school  vacations.  Numerous  unmarried 
women,  who  are  able  to  work,  are  not  work- 
ine  today  because  they  do  not  feel  any  finan- 
cial necessity  to  do  so.  They  have  shown 
their  willingness  to  do  volunteer  war  work. 
But  it  is  up  to  us  to  show  them  that  sporadic 
volunteer  work  Is  not  enough.  Their  incen- 
tive to  work  is  their  patriotism.  We  must 
convince  them  that  it  Is  their  patriotic  duty 
to  take  a  man's  job  and  hold  It  down.  If  It 
IS  a  neces-'ary  Job.  it  is  a  patriotic  Job, 
whether  it  Is  done  in  an  airplane  factory  or  in 
some  less  spectacular  place. 

We  will  also  have  to  Induce  married 
women,  who  are  now  rurmlng  their  homes,  to 
make  the  sacrifice  of  coming  to  work  to  pro- 
vide for  the  boys  In  the  field.  The  btirden 
will  fr.ll  mainly  on  women  who  have  not  yet 
had  children  or  whose  children  are  now  old 
enough  so  that  they  do  not  need  constant 
care.    We  will  have  to  assure  them  that  the 


Selective  Service  System  will  treat  alike  the 
husband  of  the  woman  who  works  and  the 
husband  of  the  woman  who  could  work  but 
doesn't.  Then  we  will  have  to  solve  the  great 
problem  of  getting  the  housework  done.  It 
Is  perfectly  clear  that  no  woman  who  ha--  put 
In  a  full  day's  work  at  the  factory  can  then 
do  all  her  housework  in  addition.  Some  pro- 
vision will  have  to  be  made  so  that  this 
burden  can  be  distributed  among  those  who 
are  not  out  at  work.  Another  problem  may 
some  day  drop  into  your  hands.  Great  num- 
bers of  the.se  women,  once  they  have  started 
to  work,  may  desire  some  day  to  continue  as 
a  part  of  the  labor  force  of  the  United  S':ates. 
In  that  case  It  will  be  up  to  you  gentlemen  to 
absorb  them  into  your  permanent  systi  m  of 
employment  security. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  find  a  solution 
to  all  of  these  problems.  I  am  conflden"  that 
we  can  find  enough  labor  to  work  our  larms 
and  that  we  can  direct  this  into  the  mos:  pro- 
ductive channels.  I  am  confident  th.it  we 
will  find  every  American  citizen — man, 
woman,  and  child — ready  to  do  what  he  can 
in  this  all-out  war  effort. 

I  am  sure  that  once  we  know  Just  how  much 
wo  will  have  to  produce  to  keep  our  armies 
supplied  with  all  they  need  of  the  ver/  best 
materials,  we  can  find  the  manpower  tj  pro- 
duce It.  Again  and  again  in  the  last  2  years 
we  have  found  ourselves  In  situations  which 
could  have  been  avoided  by  proper  pla.ining. 
In  1940  the  country  was  told  that  we  had 
enough  steel-making  facilities  lor  all  military 
and  civilian  needs.  Today  my  committee  is 
completing  a  study  of  the  steel  Industry, 
which  has  uncovered  shortages  in  basic  steel- 
making  facilities  which  cannot  be  built  within 
a  year  or  more.  Similar  shortages,  caused 
by  failure  to  plan  In  advance,  have  hampered 
us  In  other  Industries  as  well.  The  way  to 
avoid  a  future  crisis  is  to  plan  today.  We 
can  provide  today  for  the  possibility  of  a  long 
and  hard  war,  with  its  severe  drain  on  man- 
power. Only  by  planning  today  for  such  a 
contingency  can  we  avoid  its  becoming  a 
catastrophe. 

In  fhls,  the  Army,  of  course,  will  liave  to 
cooperate.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  n  popu- 
lation of  130  000,000  people  cannot  support 
an  army  of  unlimited  size.  The  Army  will 
have  to  decide  upon  a  figure  for  Itself  which 
will  Insure  our  winning  the  war,  but  which 
will  be  within  the  limitations  of  our  popu- 
lation. This  can  be  done.  By  starting  with 
a  reasonable  figure  we  will  have  an  army  large 
enough  to  do  the  Job  and  still  one  which  we 
can  supply  with  weapons.  We  must  avoid 
the  pitfall  of  having  a  mn.'^:-,  army  so  large 
that  we  can  neither  use  it  effectively  or  pro- 
vide for  its  supply,  always  bearing  in  mind 
that  we  have  undertaken  not  only  to  arm 
our  own  but  our  Allies  ns  well.  We  were 
once  told  that  it  takes  18  men  on  the  home 
front  to  keep  1  man  in  the  field.  With  in- 
creasing productivity  oi  labor  this  num.ber 
has  diminished  and  will  undoubtedly  go  down 
further.  Today,  for  instance,  we  are  build- 
ing ships  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  it  took  to 
do  the  best  shipbuilding  Job  of  the  last  war. 

When  I  speak  of  limiting  our  Army  to  a 
size  commensurate  with  our  population,  I 
want  one  thing  clearly  understood.  The 
Army's  size  must  be  figured  on  the  basis  cf 
a  population  fully  engaged  In  necessary  ac- 
tivities. We  cannot  begtudge  ourselves  a 
single  soldier  in  this  war  for  survival  merely 
because  we  want  luxuries.  So  far  our  man- 
power has  been  sufficient  to  give  us  both  our 
Army  and  most  of  our  accustomed  luxuries. 
As  our  manpower  situation  grows  tighter,  we 
shall  have  to  divert  labor  from  unnecessary 
work.  We  must  use  our  labor  force  effi- 
ciently. Toward  the  end  of  the  World  War 
proposals  were  made  to  see  to  it  that  all  em- 
ployment and  hiring  was  done  through  the 
State  employment  agencies.  We  are  not  at 
that  point  yet,  but  we  may  have  to  reach  that 
point  If  it  is  necessary  to  keep  our  labor  pro- 
ducing for  the  boys  at  the  front.     We  cannot 
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afford  to  have  a  skilled  workman  producing 
luxury  items. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  tell  men  and 
women  where  they  can  or  must  work  we  will 
have  to  have  an  effective  priority  and  alloca- 
tion- system.  We  must  eliminate  fear  cf 
peonage  and  racketeering.  The  man  or 
woman  v-ho^e  labor  Is  contributed  to  the  Na- 
tion at  a  time  when  more  desirable  jobs  are 
plentiful,  must  not  h.ive  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  racketeer.  And  they  must  be  certain  that 
they  will  not  be  exploited  for  the  profit  of 
any  individual. 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  American  people 
know  the  tacts,  they  will  more  than  rise  to 
the  occasion.     It   Is  not  enough  to   Inform 
the   public    merely    in   generalities   about   so 
vital  an  Issue.    Broad  conclusions  will  not  do. 
The  facts  must  be  stated  and  they  must  make 
sense     Then,   a   specific    workable    program 
must  be  presented.     It  must  be  definite,  and 
it   must  tell  people  Just  where   they  stand. 
From  such  a  text  the  public  will  quickly  learn. 
In   the  Inst   vear  and   a   half  my  committee 
has   Investigated   almost   every   phase  of   the 
war  effort.    We  have  found  some  inefficiencies. 
we  have  found  some  faults.    We  have  had 
con-^iderable   cause    to   recommend   improve- 
ment     But.  by  ard  laige.  we  have  found  the 
American  people  100  percent  behind  the  war 
effort  and  ready  to  remedy  any  bad  cond.tlon. 
I  know  from  what  I  have  heard  about  your 
work    and  I  know  from  your  very  presence 
here   that   you   also   are   ready   and   are   now 
doing  every  possible   thing  to   help  win   the 
war    and  I  believe  that  I  cannot  close  more 
anpropriatelv  than  to  tell  you  that  no  matter 
how  much  you  have  been  doing  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  do  more.    The  State  employ- 
ment securitv  agencies  are  going  to  be  right 
up  in  the  firing  line  in  the  battle  to  get  oiu- 
whole  people  behind  the  boys  v.ho  cany  the 
guns. 


Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOiS.JOHNZ.  ANDLRSON 

OF    CALlFORNI,\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Cctober  22.  1942 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recohd,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowirg  letter  received  by  me  from  Mr. 
Jo.seph  Curiiin.  together  wiih  my  reply 

thereto: 

National  Maritime 
Union  or  America, 
NciL-  York.  N.  Y  ,  October  20.  1942. 
HoNOP.ADLF    Sm:  You    have    undoubtedly 
read  in  the  press  the  statements  attributed 
to  Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land.  Chairman 
of  tbe  United  States  Maritime  Commi.ssion, 
and  Admiulstiator  of  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration, that  "union   organizers  ought 
to  be  shot  at  sunrise."  and  that  "we  can't  lick 
the  submarine  menace" 

Wo  are  encksing  herewith,  for  your  infor- 
maticu  and  attention,  copy  of  statement  is- 
sued by  the  National  Maritime  Union  re- 
garding Adml-al  Lands  speech  before  the 
Investment  Bankers  Association  and  copy  of 
wire  which  we  have  sent  to  President  Roose- 
velt urging  that  Admiral  Land  be  removed 
from  office,  so  as  to  prevent  any  further  Im- 
peding of  cur  Nation's  war  effort. 

We  urge  your  cooperation  In  this  matter. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Joseph  Curran,  President. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House   of  Representatives., 
Washington.  D.  C.  October  22.  1942. 
Mr.  Joseph  Cvrhan, 

President.  National  Maritime 

Union  of  America.  New  York  N.  Y. 
Mr.  CtmRAN:  I  have  for  acknowledgment 
your  communication  of  October  20  with 
which  you  enclose  a  copy  of  your  recent 
statement  to  the  press  as  well  as  a  copy 
of  your  wire   to  President  Rjoseveit. 

"i'ou    urge    that    Rear    Admiral    Emory    S. 
Land  be  removed  from  office,  "so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  further  impeding  of  our  Nation's 
war    effort."     You    urge    my    cooperation    in 
this  matter.     Do  you  mind  If  I  say  rather 
bluntly    that    you    wont    get    it?     However, 
if   it   were   possible   for   me   to   assist   in  re- 
moving   you    from    office    the    necessary    co- 
operation   would    be    promptly    forthcoming. 
It  may  not  be  elegant  but  it  certainly  is 
pertinent  to  asl::  Who  are  you  to  be  throw- 
ing rocks  at   Admiral   Land?     Well.  1  know 
who  you  are  and  so  do  most  of  my  colleagues. 
You're    Joe    Curran.    president    cf    the    Na- 
tional   Maritime    Union    of    America.    Your 
name  appears  anv  i^imber  of  times  in  the 
files  of  the  House  Committee  to  Investigate 
Un-Amencan    Activities    and,    frankly,    your 
reputation   isn't  too  savory. 

In  vour  statement  to  the  press  you  said: 
"Admiral  Land's  speech  proves  that  he  is 
more  fit  to  be  chairman  of  the  mari- 
time commission  in  Na?i  Germany  than  in 
democratic  America."  Have  you  ever  tried 
to  practice  what  you  now  preach  about 
America?  Your  record  in  this  regf  rd  doesn't 
look  too  good,  Joe.  Remember.  President 
Roosevelt  said  just  the  other  night,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  brave  seamen  who  man  cur 
merchant  marine:  "They  are  risking  their 
lives  every  hour  so  food  may  be  carried  to 
the  heroic  defenders  of  Stalingrad  and  to 
all  the  United  Nations'  forces  all  over  the 
world."  That  was  a  splendid  and  well-de- 
served tribute,  but  It  was  meant  for  those 
who  man  the  ships  and  not  for  the  Joe 
Currans. 

I  wish  we  had  many  more  able  and  con- 
scientious administrators  like  Admiral  Land. 
He  is  rendering  this  country  a  distinct  and 
patriotic  s?rv;ce.  The  House  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
recently  reported  a  bill  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
res»nt3>ives  authorizing  the  President  to  ad- 
vance Rear  Admiral  Land  to  the  rank  of  vice 
admiral  This  measure  passed  the  Hou^e 
unanimously— a  hlgti  tribute  to  any  man. 

You  say  th'^t  vou  know  him  well.  My 
advice  Is  that  you  try  to  know  him  better, 
because,  unless  I  miss  my  guess,  hell  be 
Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  and  the  results  of  his 
work  win  live  long  after  your  petty  political 
manipulations  have  become  nothing  but  a 
distarteful  memory. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Z.  Anderson. 


Farmers'  Plignt  -  i  '  '  '  Tires,  and 
Gas  Rationing  Threatens  Senous  Food 
Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

i'O'v  IJJTHER  A,  JOHNSON 

of    itXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1942 

Mr.     LUTHER     A.     JOHNSON.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  I  submit 


herewith  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ellis 
County  Agricultural  Association  at  its  re- 
cent meeting  held  in  Waxahachie,  Tex., 
on  October  13.  1942.  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor  and 
the  allocation  of  tire  and  gasoline  ration- 
ing in  producing  farm  products: 

Whereas  we  have  been  told  by  the  Sscre- 
tarv  cf  Agriculture  and  other  officials  in  Wash- 
ington charged  with  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  Nation  in  such  a  manner  that  will  re- 
sult in  the  winning  of  this  war.  that  farmers 
must  produce  more  food  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world  to  feed  our  armed 
forces,  our  Allies  and  the  workers  at  home, 
and 

Wheieas  we.  as  farm.eis,  believe  this  to  be 
true,  and  are  anxious  to  continue  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  produce  all  that  is  ex- 
pected of  us;  Tlierefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  as  an  crganization  cf  farm- 
ers we.  the  Ellis  County  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation, pledge  ourselves  again  to  a  100-per- 
cent all-cut  effort  in  this  war  production,  but 
that  at  the  same  time  we  call  to  the  attention 
of  our  local  draft  board,  the  State  and  Na- 
tional Selective  Service  officials,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  our  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors, the  following  things  and  conditions  that 
are  threatening  to  materially  reduce  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  farms  cf  Ellis  County, 
and  of  the  Nation,  if  the  same  conditions 
exist  in  all  agricultural  counties,  and  ask 
their  cooperation  In  correcting  these  condi- 
tions before  it  is  loo  late  and  the  Nation  Is 
faced  with  a  serious  food  shortage. 

1.  The  constant  drain  of  farm  labor  away 
from  the  farms  into  higher  paying  industrial 
work  and  by  being  drafted  into  the  armed 
forces  win  make  It  impossible  for  the  farm- 
er:; to  produce  and  market  anything  like  es 
much  food  and  feed  crops  in  1943  as  they  did 
in  1942. 

2.  While  the  loss  of  labor  from  the  farm 
is  already  culling  down  production  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  the  taking  of  the  farm  op- 
erators them.clves  Into  the  armed  forces  and 
into  industry,  as  is  now   being  done.  Is  far 
more  serious.     It  is  already  resulting  in  the 
selling  out  and  closing  down  of  many  pro- 
ductive units  that  if  left  in  operation  would 
continue  to  produce  much  food  lor  the  war 
effort.     No    amount    of    migratory    labor,    cr 
part-time   labor   from   the  towns  can   bring 
back  into  operation  or  carry  on  the  work  of 
production  on  this  farm  as  can  the  man  who 
now  operates  it.     Each  farm  that  Is  produc- 
ing food  Is  a  small  factory.     If  food  produc- 
tion ranks  in  importance  with  the  production 
of  war  material,  then  it  would  not  take  many 
farms  being  closed  down  or  their  production 
limited  to  equal  the  closing  down  of  a  wp.r 
factory,  and  no  one  would  want  to  see  that. 

3.  In  the  allocation  of  tire  and  gas  ra- 
tioning if  provision  is  not  made  for  the 
small  farmer  to  get  his  eggs,  cream,  milk,  live- 
stock, and  other  produce  to  market.  It  will 
result  in  many  of  them  having  to  stop  their 
production  which  when  totaled  up  will  re- 
sult in  a  sizable  quantity  of  food  product-'i 
now  coming  to  market  having  to  stop;  be  it 

further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  ba 
sent  to  each  member  cf  the  local  draft  boards 
of  Ellis  County,  to  members  of  the  tire  ration- 
ing beard,  to  the  State  director  of  selective 
service  bureau  at  Austin,  the  National  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service  at  Washington,  to 
Claude  R.  Wickard.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Corgressm.an  LtrrHtH  Johnson,  Senator  Tom 
Connally,  and  Senator  W.  Lee  O'Daniel. 
with  the  request  that  these  matters  be  given 
their  earnest  consideration  in  formulating 
manpower  and  food-production  policies  that 
in  the  end  the  farmers  of  America  wiU  m«  • 
be  blamed  for  a  food  shortage  resulting  from 
i   a  shortr.ge  of  farm  operators,  farm  laboiers, 
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appp: 
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and  other  condttlona  over  which  the^  have 
no  contxol. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  13th  day  oi  Octo- 
ber. 19*2.  at  a  regular  monthly  meei  mg  of 
the  Ellla  County  Agricultural  AsoclatlQn  held 
In  Waxabachle,  Tex. 

C    H.  Ptgg, 
President,  uvrnh/ir'"* 


Sttf'ia'^,   i.a.j 


North  Dikota'i  Stake  in  Rec!.:)nis,tion 
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Friday.  October  23  (legislative  dty  of 
Thursday.  October  15).  1941 

.\:  NYE.  Mr.  President,  on  Cctober 
fi  I  u  '.vention  of  the  North  pakota 
}<■'■  ,!;r,v.-:-  A  ^>.  ■.;...  ■■.•  -  ,r  M 
DctK.,  H>  n.  Jor.a  C.  i'u^e.  c^  ::. 
of  reclamation,  delivered  a  '. ' 
esting  address,  which  I  ask  unaAimou.s 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  It  v,c  n>  "blectlon.  the  alddress 
was  orderiu  *.  b-  piinied  in  the  IfEcoRD. 
as  follows: 

Thu  second  meeting  of  the  Nor'!- 
Reclamation  Afsoclatlon  renfflrm.s  • 
cern  of  the  people  of  North  Dnk  • 
range  planning  for  Irrigation.  1  - 
range."  because  that  is  the  kind  of  planning 
It  takes  to  bring  reclamation  projects  into 
being. 

Laxt  year,  when  I  attended   y   •  - 
tlon   at   Ml  not    i   war  impress,  r:    -. 
alogan.     ■•!>    •.  '      V   '-'•'     the     Drouih:  '     I 
thought  tl;.  :  :   I   r  --l  Just  as  .strcr  gly  to 

day  that  you  people  of  the  northern  Great 
Plains  do  well  to  remain  alert  to  thi  disas- 
trous years  of  the  great  drought  of  i  he  last 
decrtde. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  the  heartbreaks,  ttie  eco- 
nomic waste  of  uprooted  families  and  the 
rucceedlng  crop  losses  of  dry-land  farn  ''r 
must  not  only  plan  but  we  nv; 
execution  effective  methods  of  c 
drought  Positive  action  Is  requirec  . 
people  want  prevention  of  futurr 
not  relief  from  It  after  ano;her  - 
paralyzed  these  border  State*.  otiAVi 
humid  East  and  the  semlarld  West 

Despite  the  Improved  climatic  corldltlona 
of  recent  years.  North  D.ikcta  agricuU  jre  has 
not  yet  recovered.  The  State  has  fcv. 
by  several  thousand  than  It  had  In  193 
population  which  fled  your  farms  has 
turned.  Your  contribution  to  the  wkr  food 
needs,  extensive  as  It  has  been.  Is  hapipered 
by  the  after::  .rh     f  ■^.o  drought 

The  Burt.i  .  :  li  mation  Is  deepty  con- 
cerned wiU^.  .  .;•  f.r  .blem.  It  Is  ch;.:  gcd  by 
law  with  r>'.'-;'  :,-.oility  for  promot:  ig  the 
conservation  and  wise  utilization  of  th  ;  Great 
Plains  and  other  western  areas.  On  ■  engl 
neers  are  studying  ways  and  means  b^  which 
this  can  be  done  to  best  advantage  u  Nor:h 
Dakota,  so  the  waters  of  your  streums  can  be 
used  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  cf  '. 
fall  In  the  western  and  central  ci  i. 
th;s  Sta- 

The  M..-v.~.  ■..:;   V. 
the  major  source 
irrigation  devel   p 
eastern   Montai... 
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the  disposition  of  the  waters  of  the  upper 
Missouri  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  well  as  to  North  Dakota, 
Mai.taua,  and  South  Dakota. 

The  time  Is  propitious  for  the  water- 
minded  leaders  of  these  three  States,  together 
with  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  take  the  leadership  In  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  A  Missouri  River 
compact.  Including  also  other  States  Involved, 
would  pave  the  way  for  an  equitable  distri- 
bution and  control  of  the  waters  of  that 
great  stream. 

The  best  use  to  which  the  Missouri  River 
can  be  put  from  above  Port  Peck  to  Yankton 
should  be  a  major  goal.  If  promptly  carried 
out.  the  study  might  well  produce  a  program 
of  multiple-purpose  projects  which  could  be 
made  ready  for  post-war  developments  with 
construction  Jobs  and  irrigated  farm-settle- 
ment opportunities  for  returning  service  men 
and  Industrial  workers. 

The  Interest  of  the  States  of  the  upper 
Missouri  is  primarily  In  Irrigation  with  addi- 
tional use  made  of  the  water  for  power  at 
feasible  sites.  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  In 
which  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  rise,  also 
have  a  stake  In  the  solution.  Downstream, 
the  State*  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  are  Inter- 
e.sted  In  Irrigation.  With  Iowa  and  Missouri 
they  are  also  concerned  with  navigation  and 
flood  control.  The  responsibility  of  the  Bu- 
reau cf  Reclamation  and  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  cuts  across  one  or 
more  of  these  features.  The  Interests  of  all 
must  be  considered  In  any  compact  that  may 
be  developed 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  through 
Its  various  bureaus,  stands  ready  to  assist  In 
advancing  the  compact. 

It  will  not  be  news  to  you  that  the  cre- 
ation of  a  reclamation  association  in  this 
State  last  year  was  not  the  first  formal  effort 
In  North  Dakota  to  organize  In  behalf  of 
Irrigation  I  refer  to  the  meeting  in  this 
same  month.  39  years  ago.  of  the  first  North 
Dakota  Irrigation  Congress,  held  at  Bismarck. 
I  have  read  the  proceedings  cf  that  first  Irri- 
gation congress  with  keen  Interest,  and  I 
find  that  the  basic  facts  advanced  then  in 
support  of  Irrigation  In  North  Dakota  are 
Ju.st  as  tenable  today.  The  need  for  Irri- 
gated land  to  complement  grazing  land  even 
In  those  earlier  daj's  was  recognized.  It 
was  stated  clearly  by  a  Stark  County  stock- 
man. T.  S.  Underbill,  in  a  letter  to  William 
H.  Brown,  of  Mandan.  the  secretary  of  the 
first  irrigation  congress.  Let  me  quote  a  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Duderhiir."«  testimony; 

"While  sheep  and  cattle  are  still  in  evi- 
dence, and  the  leading  product,  the  Industry 
Is  not  so  satisfactory  as  formerly:  the  great 
numbers  of  flocks  and  herds  and  cultivated 
acres  contribute  to  exhaust  the  natural  re- 
source— the  native  grasses — and  prevents 
full  development  and  the  fattening  of  stock 
to  a  profitable  point.  Consequently,  to  main- 
tain this  Industry  we  require  an  assured 
increased  production  from  the  sell.  It  is 
proven  that  in  no  way  can  this  be  so  surely 
accomplished  as  by  application  of  water. 
The  limited  experiments  In  irrigation  In  this 
district  have  given  sufficient  tangible  re- 
stilts — in  the  growth  of  fodder  crops — 
through  the  driest  cf  seasons." 

The  need  now  Is  not  only  for  irrigated  land 
to  complement  range,  but  alt^o  to  provide 
cash  crops  tuider  a  balanced  system  of  con- 
servation farming.  Sugar  beets,  potatoes, 
and  seed  crops  can  be  made  profitable  on  a 
much  larger  acreage  under  irrigation. 

At  the  time  the  First  Irrigation  Congress 
met.  the  Irrigation  program  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  Just  1  year  old.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  responsibility  assumed  by  the 
Government  was  Interpreted  by  J.  H.  Worst, 
then  President  of  your  State  Agricultural 
College.  President  Worst  said,  in  addressing 
the  ;r:  c."cn  congress: 

•  I  .<:  ;  ..ch  this  project  of  Irrigation  a 
great  dti  1  as  a  man  approaches  a  subject  that 
he   cannot   live   to   see  fxUly   consiommaied. 


•  •  •  When  our  fathers  planned  and 
founded  this  great  Government  of  ours,  they 
had  certain  preliminary  work  to  do,  battles 
to  fight,  obstacles  to  overcome.  •  •  •  We 
are  growing  still  •  •  •  and  In  the  next 
10  years,  if  this  question  of  irrigation  is  found 
feasible  in  the  estimation  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  irrigation  work  is  started 
still  In  50  or  100  years  from  now  the  work  will 
not  be  finished  " 

Nearly  40  years  have  elapseci  since  President 
Worst  spoke.  In  that  time  Federal  recla- 
mation has  made  substantial  progress.  More 
than  40  projects  now  In  operation  In  15 
States  provide  irrigation  water  for  4,500.000 
acres  of  land.  Including  areas  that  receive 
supplemental  supplies.  These  irrigated  land* 
are  making  valuable  contributions  to  the  war 
food  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Great  multiple-purpose  projects  like  Boul- 
der Dam  and  Grand  Coulee  Dam  now  gener- 
ating power  for  war  Industries  also  will  serve 
irrigation  by  storing  waters  that  will  be  put 
to  double  use. 

But  In  the  West  as  a  whole  "we  have  not 
reached  the  half-way  mark  In  our  irrigation 
program.  Completion  of  projects  under  con- 
struction or  authorized  call  for  the  Bureau 
to  serve  more  than  12.000.000  acres.  Of 
these  about  6.000,000  acres  will  be  new  land 
b:ought  into  cultivation.  The  remaining 
7.000.000  acres  will  be  areas  now  Inadequately 
Irrigated  by  other  systems  and  faced  with 
retrogression  to  the  desert. 

Through  the  foresight  of  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harold  L.  Ickcs,  with  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  current 
reclamation  construction  program  smd  for 
the  extensive  investigations  of  western  water 
resources  which  will  make  possible  still  fur- 
ther irrigation  expansion  in  the  West. 

Wherever  reclamation  projects  have  brought 
water  to  thirsty  soils,  taxable  values  have 
been  greatly  Increased.  In  your  sister  State 
of  Montana  Is  an  illustration  of  the  increased 
taxable  values  that  result  from  the  trans- 
formation of  dry  lands  into  productive  farms 
with  assured  water  supplies.  In  five  counties 
in  Montana  the  assessed  value  per  acre  of 
irrigated  land  averaged  $38.53  compared  with 
$6  41  per  acre  of  tillable  dry  lands.  Irrigated 
land  contributes  6  times  as  much  to  tax 
values  as  adjacent  dry  land.  Crop  yields 
under  irrigation  are  2  to  3  times  as  great  as 
the  national  average  of  agricultural  land. 

Significance  attaches  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  new  war  industries  In  the  West  have 
been  located  In  or  near  Irrigated  areas  Here 
water  has  been  found  for  Industrial  and  do- 
mestic purposes,  food  supplies  are  assured, 
and  the  population  centered  about  these 
oases  have  provided  war  workers. 

In  North  Dakota  a  start  has  been  made  to- 
ward irrigation  through  Federal  reclamation 
of  the  lower  Yellowstone  project  in  McKenzie 
County  and  the  Buford-Trenton  project  in 
Williams  County.  The  acreage  la  not  large, 
but  a  start  has  been  made.  Further  progress. 
In  a  major  degree,  is  up  to  you  men  and 
women  of  the  North  Dakota  Reclamation 
Association. 

The  time  element  should  not  be  disturbing. 
Remember  that  as  far  back  as  the  1870s— 
70  years  ago— the  farmers  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  In  California  were  urging  that  the 
surplus  waters  of  the  Sacramento  River  be 
transferred  to  their  area  to  make  up  a  defi- 
ciency in  rainfall.  Yet  the  Central  Valley 
project  was  not  authorized  until  1935  and 
is  still  under  construction.  In  1908  there 
was  a  movement  to  harness  the  lower  Colo- 
rado River  for  flood  control  and  Irrigation. 
Twenty  years  later  Boulder  Dam  was  author- 
ized. A  score  of  years,  perhaps  more,  went 
into  the  preliminary  phases  of  the  Columbia 
River  development  which  resulted  in  the 
completion  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  this  year 
and  the  Irrigation  system  is  not  yet  under 
way. 

Before  modem  irrigation  projects  are  built, 
much  more  than  our  conviction  of  their  feasl- 
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billty  Is  required.  The  repayable  costs  of  the 
projects  must  be  returned  to  the  Federal 
Treasury,  through  the  combined  efforts  of  all 
beneficiaries,  direct  and  Indirect.  Before  a 
project  can  be  authorized  it  must  be  demon- 
strated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
to  the  President  that  the  repayable  costs 
charged  to  Irrigation  and  power  can  be  re- 
covered. In  most  multiple-purpose  projects, 
power  re%'enues  assist  in  repaying  Irrigation 

costs. 

In  the  case  of  small  projects  authorized 
under  the  water  conservation  and  utilization 
program,  the  costs  ordinarily  repayable  by  ir- 
rigation have  been  reduced  materially  by  con- 
tributions of  labor  by  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.  The  Buford-Trenton  project  now 
nearing  completion  near  Wllliston,  is  being 
constructed  under  this  program. 

I  would  b3  less  than  frank,  if  I  did  not  tell 
you  that  the  projects  which  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  under  investigation  in  North 
Dakota  are  high-cost  projects.  That  is  not 
peculiar  to  North  Dakota.  All  reclamation 
projects  in  the  West  are,  compared  with  earli- 
er works,  high-cost  undertakings.  Tlie  days 
of  easy,  low-cost  stream  diversions  are  past. 
To  provide  a  firm  supply  of  water  requires 
construction  of  expensive  storage  works, 
pumping  plants,  siphons,  and  canals. 

The  cost  of  a  large  project  like  the  Mlssouri- 
Souris— in  which  all  North  DakoUns  are  en- 
thusiastically interested— will  be  very  high. 
Preliminary  estimates  Indicate  that,  If  the 
project  is  authorized,  at  least  $15,000,000  will 
have  to  paid  by  local  taxation  of  direct 
and  Indirect  beneficiaries  in  addition  to  the 
costs  assigned  to  irrigators  and  power  con- 
sumers. 

That  kind  of  taxation  is  not  new.  Prece- 
dent has  been  established.  An  example  of 
this  new  philosophy  of  irrigation  finance  is 
found  In  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project 
in  Colorado,  where  a  part  of  the  $25,000,000  of 
the  Irrigation  cost  will  be  repaid  by  an  ad 
valorem  tax  levied  against  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  all  property  in  the  northern  Colorado 
conservancy  district.  By  this  public-spirited 
cooperation,  it  is  possible  to  bring  water  from 
the  western  slope  of  the  Rockies  through  the 
Continental  Divide  by  means  of  a  13-mlle 
tunnel.  It  will  produce  power  on  both  the 
western  and  eastern  slopes,  and  provide  sup- 
plemental water  for  615.000  acres  of  land  in 
the  South  Platte  Basin  of  Colorado. 

The  Missouri -Sour  is  project  also  has  navi- 
gation implications.  Fort  Peck  Dam.  below 
which  water  from  the  Missouri  would  be  di- 
verted to  serve  this  project,  was  constructed 
by  the  Army  engineers  as  a  navigation  project. 
Power  development  and  irrigation  are  Inci- 
dental. 

Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota, 
with  vast  potential  Irrigation  areas,  are  con- 
cerned in  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  upper 
Missouri.  This  fact  leads  me  to  emphasize 
that  any  comprehensive  plan  for  Irrigation 
development  from  this  source  rests  on  a  co- 
operative understanding  among  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

Projects  which  may  be  uncovered  by  basln- 
wlde  studies  of  the  Cannonball.  Knife,  and 
Heart  River  areas  may  not  be  affected  by  the 
navigation  requirements  of  the  Missouri. 
Neither  may  these  requirements  necessarily 
bar  the  small  pumping  developments  pro- 
posed in  the  Goodall,  Seneschall,  Wesson,  and 
Williston  areas.  But  an  interstate  compact 
approved  by  the  Congress  governing  the  uses 
of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  would  clarify 
the  atmosphere. 

The  steam-electric  plant,  proposed  by  the 
Bureau  for  construction  at  Bismarck,  would 
meet  war  demands  for  power.  It  would  also 
serve  to  firm  the  hydro  output  at  the  dams 
constructed  under  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  development  of  irrigation  on  the  Missouri 
in  North  Dakota. 


Existing  conditions  are  not  conducive  to 
the  Inauguration  of  new  irrigation  projects 
and  there  is  little  probability  that  the  irriga- 
tion projects  now  under  investigation  in 
North  Dakota  can  be  built  until  the  war  is 
over.  Let  us  examine  the  facts  as  they  prob- 
ably will  have  to  be  faced. 

The  criteria  that  will  be  weighed  in  post- 
war building  must,  it  seems  to  me.  Include 
two  major  factors,  Fii-st  is  the  provision  for 
employment  in  those  areas  where  the  need  is 
most  acute,  and  second  is  the  need  for  perma- 
nent farm  homes  for  returned  servicemen  and 
displaced  war  workers  where  they  can  be  self- 
sustaining. 

North  Dakota  has  potential  projects  which 
no  doubt  could  meet  those  requirements. 
Your  continued  vigorous  support  of  projects 
now  under  investigation  will  be  a  factor  in 
the  competition  for  post-war  building. 

The  big  Job  of  making  the  peace  secure  will 
Include,  as  a  major  phase,  the  growing  of  food 
to  feed  a  hungry  world.  Then  the  demands 
for  production  of  food  will  not  be  qualified  by 
shortages  of  materials  required  for  construc- 
tion. Cessation  of  manufacture  of  arma- 
ments will  release  productiv3  capacity  of  the 
heavy  Industries  for  the  type  of  machinery 
and  equipment  needed  in  building  dams  and 
canals.  Factories  that  have  been  pouring  out 
the  implements  of  war  will  need  orders  for 
the  durable  goods  of  peacetime  economy.  Ir- 
rigation and  power  projects  will  be  built. 

The  construction  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  today  is  geared  to  the  war.  In 
the  interest  of  winning  this  greatest  of  all 
wars,  we  have  accelerated  power  production 
to  meet  the  war  needs.  This  work  has  all 
been  on  multiple-purpose  projects  which 
will  benefit  irrigation  directly  or  indirectly. 
Construction  of  Irrigation  facilities  has  been 
advanced  so  far  as  possible  with  the  minimum 
use  of  critical  materials  and  where  labor  has 
been  available. 

The  wartime  objectives  of  the  Bureau  are 
these : 

1.  Power  to  overcome  the  supremacy  of  the 
Axis  nations  in  electric  energy  for  the  produc- 
tion of  airplanes,  warships,  and  munitions, 
and  for  other  vital  services. 

2.  Water  for  military  centers,  i-.idustrial 
and  municipal  purposes. 

3.  Food,  forage,  and  fiber  to  meet  the  war 
needs  in  the  Great  Plains.  Mountain,  and 
Pacific  States,  through  assurance  of  irriga- 
tion water  for  established  producing  areas, 
and  for  new  land  which  can  be  quickly 
brought  into  production. 

Without  the  least  possible  Interference  with 
its  war  activities,  the  Bureau  is  pressing  in- 
vestigations of  irrigation  developments  which 
can  be  included  in  a  shelf  of  feasible  projects 
to  be  ready  for  speedy  launching  when  peace 
comes.  In  all.  more  than  200  projects  are 
under  investigation.  Including  those  I  have 
mentioned  in  North  Dakota. 

The  extension  of  the  Buford-Trenton  proj- 
ect in  Williams  County,  recently  approved  by 
the  President,  from  an  irrigable  acreage  of 
13,400  acres  to  14.800  acres  indicates  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  this  type  of  project  In 
maintaining  established  agricultural  com- 
munities. It  has  provided  work  of  a  perma- 
nent character  for  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion labor  and  will  anchor  many  families  who 
otherwise  might  be  forced  to  leave  your  State. 
It  is  an  example  of  a  type  of  project  under 
the  water-conservation  and  utilization  pro- 
gram which  will  doubtless  find  an  important 
part  in  the  post-war  program. 

Every  project  that  will  conserve  water,  pro- 
vide permanent  settlement  opportunities  for 
worthy  families,  increase  agricultural  produc- 
tion, and  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  community 
I    deserves  your  consideration  and  support. 
I        I    .^•;','-       ..:;.:r;    'i.e    requiffiv.f:  :    for    con- 
I    tiiiiu-u^    I  rg. ill. zed  effort  en  tlie  part  of  the 
people  of  North  Dakota,  if  the  irrigation  proj- 
ects under  investigation  are  to  materialize. 


These  projects,  multiple-purpose  In  scope, 
must  look  to  assessments  upon  indirect  taene- 
flciaries,  if  they  are  to  be  Justified.  To  build 
projects  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Mlssourl- 
Sourls  requires  exhaustive  examination  cf 
each  segment  of  the  total  undertaking. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  Is  fully  aware  of  the  need  for 
stabilizing  agriculture  in  North  Dakota 
through  efficient,  econom.lc  use  of  Its  water 
resources.  The  lessons  learned  from  the 
drought  need  not  be  taught  again.  A  mere 
glance  at  a  chart  of  rainfall  records  in  the 
Great  Plains  will  remind  us  that,  without 
irrigation,  years  of  drought  and  suffering  will 
visit  North  Dakota  again  Just  as  surely  as 
they  came  In  the  past.  Nature  varies  the 
pattern  of  her  behavior  only  superficially. 
To  equalize  her  cyclic  fluctuations  Is  the  Job 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  with  your 
help,  will  accomplish. 

North  Dakota  has  a  vital  stake  In  reclama- 
tion. The  Interstate  study  of  the  Missouri 
River  I  urge  is  a  major  step  toward  its  realiza- 
tion. 


C-niprnrliiim    of    Iniporia'-'t     ^ct*.    nf    ih 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  AIBEN  W.B.ARKLEY 

OF    KE-NTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  October  15).  1942 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  compen- 
dium which  I  have  prepared  with  special 
reference  to  Important  acts  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  President  since  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Providing  for  the  Vigorous  Prosecution  or 
War  Since  Decemcer  7.  1941.  With  Special 
Reference  to  Important  Acts  of  the  Pres- 
ident AND  the  Congress 
The   8' 2 -year   period   of   Presidential   and 
congressional  effort  and  unremitting  labor  In 
the   interest  of    world   peace   and   economic 
readjustment  was  brought  to  a  tragic  close 
on  December  7,  1941. 

The  sudden,  secret  ambush  of  United 
States  and  British  possessions  in  the  Pacific 
area  by  Japan  on  that  date  destroyed  the 
last  remnant  of  peace  and  hope  for  peace 
which  had  been  despised  and  held  in  con- 
tempt since  World  War  No.  1  by  the  outlaw 
nations  of  the  world. 

Throughout  negotiations  taking  place  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan,  prior  to 
December  7,  1941,  subsequent  events  plainly 
show  that  the  United  States  arbitrated  con- 
sistently from  the  highest  moral  plane,  sin- 
cerely attempting  to  bring  about  a  humane 
and  just  solution  to  the  claims  advanced  by 
the  emissaries  of  Japan.  This  was,  of  course, 
impossible;  the  Japanese  emissaries  were  al- 
ready dedicated  to  a  solution  by  a  resort  to 
arms. 

They  were,  it  now  clearly  shows,  cynically 
pursuing  a  policy  of  disunion  and  delay. 
while  ostensibly  seeking  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment.   In  this  way  they  conspired  with  their 
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afm«<!  force*  to  surirr' 
thai  atUrk   which    la 
remarkable  exnmple  tA 
known  to  modern  times 

Hu««vcr.    our    Nation 
wounded  a*  the  Japanese  had  p 
lOBf  aeries  of   unannounced    i: 
cunning   aorogaliona  of   their   p.ec.g 
by   the  Axis  gang  in   Europe  and 
to    Pearl    Harbor    bad    prepared    the 
States  for  lh<»  poaeiblllty   of  war 
phetic  Vision  of  the  President,  the  ( 
and  of  many  clttzena   bad  t>rought 
latence    plans    and    meth(ids.    traine< 
power,  and  industries  which  could  be 
converted  to  the  rwUt  proeecution  ol 

On    December  9.    1941.   the   Presld 
In  his  radio  address  on   the  war, 
like  It — we  didn't  want  to  get  in  it- 
are  In   It  and   we're   going   to   fJght 
everything  we've  got" 

The  following  record  reveals  the  e 
of  purpo.<<  with   which  ths  Presidei^t 
BTess.  and  the  Government  have  wo 
gether  In  the  grim  business  of  flch 
war    for    the    preservation   and   exte 
freedom  to  all  men  of  good  will 
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On  December   6    President  Rco.-' 
a  direct  personal  message  to  the  Er: 
J8pan  arklng  h'.m  to  assure   p- 


out  the  South  Pacific  area  by  :;.  ., .  .drawal 
of  Japanese  forces  from  Indochlni  .  This 
note  was  not  answered  The  answ>r  came 
Indirectly.  In  the  early  morning  of  Eecember 
7  when  Japan  made  a  dawn  attack  )n  Pearl 
Harbor.  Honolulu,  and  attacks  during  the  day 
on  other  United  States  and  British  posses- 
slcris  tn  the  Pacific 

President  Roosevelt,  by  prorlamat  on.  put 
lnt<j  effect  the  ei.s  my  alien  wartime  laws  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  ^apanes© 
aliens  resident  here.  (ProclamatlDii  No. 
2525  )  These  laws  were  also  applied  to  Ger- 
man and  Italian  alier.s  on  Ore  nber  8. 
(Proclamations  Nos    2526  and   2527 

Bv  December  12.  2,541  Ax-.s  allers  (1.370 
Japanese.  l.(X)2  Germans,  and  169  Italians) 
were  under  arrest;  by  January  12  the  number 
had  Increased  to  3.087. 

On  December  8.  the  day  foUowjlng  the 
Japanese  attack  upon  Unltet;  States  and  Brit- 
ish territories  and  possessions  In  th  >  Pac:flc 
area,  the  President  artdrcj^ed  his  war  mejsage 
to  A  Joint  session   of  Congress    iS    ipoc    148 
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President     signed     the     congrps.-;.  ■ 

lutlon  passed  promptly  by  hot;     H    \m^s.  de- 
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daring  the  existence 

tween  the  United  State.-  i;,d  J   .i.> 

328.  77th  Cong  ) 

On  December  11.  pursuant  to  the 
of  the  Presideiit   requesting  recogr;  • 
state  r .'  w.ir  between  the  tjnlted  S 
f>   •  .r  '  Italy.  Congress  pa^i.'^ed  t^e  joint 

r       ;     .  ^.^:ied  hv   'h^'  President 

3:06  p   m.   (S.  Doc    4  -i    ~7.n  Co:.i?  . 
(Public  Ifiw?  m  .i:..!    i(j    77th  Cong 
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T;.-  P:esiclent  approved  the  act  of  Cor- 
.::-v  trt  vidmg  for  the  registration  of  all 
males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  65.  those 
registran-.s  between  the  ages  of  20  and  44. 
Inclusive  were  to  be  liable  for  military  serv- 
ice Thus  provision  was  made  to  rapidly 
expand  the  Army,  and  In  addition,  to  provide 
a  reservoir  for  future  manpower  mobilization 
from  among  those  registered  but  not  in- 
cluded In  the  category  of  persons  immediately 
liable  for  military  service  (Public  Law  360, 
77lh  Cong  I. 

Congress  passed  the  Inter-American  High- 
way Act  authorizing  expenditure  of  •20.000.- 
000  to  enable  the  United  States  to  cooperate 
with  the  republics  of  Central  America  in  the 
construction  of  a  great  Inter-American  high- 
way. Work  has  progressed  speedily  on  this 
project  and  It  Is  expected  that  It  will  soon 
provide  for  rapid  and  safe  overland  shipment 
of  military  materials  between  the  American 
nations  (Public  Law  375.  77th  Cong.j. 

J  ANT  ART     1942 

In  Washington,  on  January  1,  the  26 
United  Nations  at  war  with  one  or  more 
of  the  Axis  Powers  signed  a  Joint  declara- 
tion of  solidarity,  pledging  themselves  in- 
dividually not  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace 
(Congressional  Record,  vol,  88.  p  A4>.  This 
Is  known  as  the  Declaration  by  United  Na- 
tions anil  is  a  diplomatic  victory  of  prime 
importance,  formerly  consolidating  the  allne- 
ment  of  the  United  Nations  against  the 
Axis, 

The  United  States  Attorney  General 
ordered  1.100,000  German.  Italian,  and  Jap- 
anese nationals  In  the  United  States  not  to 
travel  outside  their  home  communities.  The 
purpose  of  this  order  was  the  control  of 
Axis  sabotage  and  espionage  activities..  In 
October.  1942,  the  Attorney  General,  after 
careful  consideration  and  rigid  investigation, 
announced  that  Italian  aliens  would  no 
longer  be  considered  enemy  aliens.  This 
order,  springing  from  deep  humunitarian 
principles  of  democracy,  improved  the  status 
of  those  Italian  immigrants  who  oppose  the 
aims  of  the  Axis  and  are  hopefully  await- 
ing adoption  by  the  country  of  their  choice. 
At  a  Wiishington  conference  between  labor 
and  man.%vrement  of  the  automotive  indus- 
try, the  (Sovernment  asked  swift  conversion 
of  that  industry  to  the  manufiicttire  of  war 
materials  A  conversion  committee  of  10 
men  was  promptly  appointed  by  the  con- 
ference to  consult  with  the  Government,  By 
January  31  the  production  of  passenger  cars 
had  virtually  ceased  The  rapid  and  suc- 
cessful conversion  of  the  entire  automotive 
Industry  to  war  manufacture  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  and  vital  factors  In  winning  the 
gigantic  war  of  prxluctlon. 

In    his    annual    address    to   Congre.ss,    the 
Pf'sident   announced    that,   in  order   to  de- 
cisively defeat   the  Axis  Powers  on  the  pro- 
duction line,  the  United  States  in  1942  would 
build    60  000     planes.    45,000    tanks.    20,000 
'    antiaircraft    guns    and    8,000.000   deadweight 
I    tons  of  shipping;  in  1943  this  program  would 
rise  to  125,000  airplanes.  75.000  tanks.  35.000 
!    antiaircraft    guns,    and    10.000.000    tons    of 
I    shippintj   iH    Doc,  501.  77th  Cong.  2d  sess  ). 
It  should  be  noted  that  since  January  there 
have  beer,  revisions  m  this  production  sched- 
u>    rn  comply   with    the    changing  demands 
►   war      Every  phase  of  this  program  has 
b«  :i    adcciuately  supplied    by  Congress   with 
i;  f  neces.  ary  authority  and  funds. 

Bv  Exerutive  order,  on  January  16.  the 
Pro^  ,Hnt  established  the  War  Production 
B  ,i.rJ  in  the  Office  for  Emergency  Manage- 
:•.«>:•  '0  "exercise  general  direction  over  the 
Xf,.'  :  .  x-urement  and  production  program." 
:  .-  ^ar  Production  Board  took  over  the 
functions  ,»nd  powers  of  the  Supply  Priorities 
a:.rf  A'.'  .  •  ;.-  B-  ri  which  was  abolished, 
«' '•  '  ■"•  '-  '  <  '  ■"  '  ■'■  ■^'jpervisinn  of  the  OfBce 
it  Pr  d;-  ;  :  VI,:  _"ment.  Donald  Nelson 
'^^^    '':':•        •  'an   of  this  Board,  dl- 

I    rt'. -.y  :..^,;  :.;.    .-  ■     -.hf  President. 
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The  President  approved  the  act  of  Congress 
raising  existing  housing  approprlatlctis  from 
•  150.000,000  to  •300,000,000  In  the  interest  cf 
Immediately  securing  reasonable  and  much- 
needed  housing  for  war  workers  In  defense 
areas  (Public  Law  409.  77th  Cong  ) 

Congress  passed  and  the  President  approved 
the  act  ol  January  27,  appropriatlni^  •100.- 
000  OCO  for  use  of  the  Duector  of  Civilian 
Defense  in  providing  better  protectio:i  facili- 
ties for  persons  and  property  against  possible 
bombing  attacks  and  other  war  hazarc'.s  in  the 
United  States  and  its  Territories  and  posses- 
sions (Public  Law  415,  77th  Cong.). 

Congress  passed  the  Emergency  Price  Con- 
trol Act  of  1942.  to  further  the  natlnnal  de- 
fense and  security  by  checking  speculative 
and  excessive  price  rises,  price  disk  cations, 
and  Inflationary  tendencies  (Public  I  aw  421. 
77th  Cong  )  Leon  Henderson  was  appointed 
to  administer  this  act.  Price  contrcl  is  the 
spearhead  in  the  flght  the  Government  Is 
making  to  avert  Inflation  and  maintain  the 
piuchasing  power  of  its  citizens. 

FEBHUART   194  2 

Congress  appropriated  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  naval  services  approximately  $24.- 
000,000.000  for  Increases  in  all  categories 
(Public.  No.  441.  77th  Cong.). 

The  President  approved  the  resolution  of 
Congress  authorizing  him  to  render  financial 
aid  to  China  to  the  extent  of  •500  000.000 
(Public  Law  452.  77th  Cong.). 

The  United  States  and  Canada  entered  Into 
an  agreement  on  February  13  to  construct  a 
military  highway  through  Canada  to  Alaska. 
Reports  recently  made  public  reveal  tt.at  this 
read  Is  now  almost  ready  for  military  jse,  far 
ahead  of  schedule, 

MARCH    1942 

On  March  5  the  President  approved  the 
Second  I>?fense  and  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1942  passed  by  Congress. 
This  act  carried  an  appropriation  of  more 
than  $30,000,000,000  for  Increased  military 
activities  of  the  War  Department,  Maritime 
Commission,  and  aid  to  countries  un:ler  the 
provisions  of  lend  lease  (I»ubllc.  No.  4':'4.  77th 
Cong  ). 

New  installment-buying  controls  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  went  into  efiect  on 
March  23  Down  payments  were  raised  to 
33 1-,  percent  for  numerous  articles,  and  pay- 
ng  time  was  cut.  with  some  exceptions,  from 
18  to  15  months  in  the  interest  of  control- 
ling consumer  purchasing,  and  thus  nduclng 
the  danger  of  inflation  and  erratl.?  price 
variations. 

In  carrying  out  the  program  of  aid  to  small 
busineE.<!  the  President,  by  Executive  order 
of  March  26  (Executive  Order  9112)  author- 
ized the  War  Department,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Maritime  Commission  to  make 
loans  or  to  guarantee  bank  and  othe-  credit 
agency  loans  to  contractors,  subcontractors, 
and  small  businef5s  in  general  engaged  in  war 
production.  In  the  prior  3  months  the 
President  had  Increasingly  authorized  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  to  sprrad  cut 
their  contracts  by  permitting  subcontracting. 
In  this  way  the  smaller  plants  and  Inc  ustries 
were  receiving  a  more  proportionate  snare  of 
war  orders. 

Congress  passed  the  Second  War  Powers 
Act  of  1942.  which  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  March  27.  Among  other  provisions. 
It  extended  the  Presidents  powers  p?rtain- 
Ing  to  property  seiziire  and  priorities  en- 
forcement, providing  full  authority  for  the 
President  to  proceed  with  the  war  program 
by  eliminating  and  amending  provisions  of 
prior  laws  made  obsolete  or  ineflective  for 
application  In  time  of  war  (Public  lew  507 
77th  Cong  ) 

The  President  approved  the  act  o:*  Con- 
gress authorizing  funds  not  in  excess  of 
•  l.OOO.OOO.OOO  for  the  War  Damage  C' T'^'-s- 
tion  which  was  to  provide,  through  ir:=  r- 
ance.  reinsurance,  or  other  accepUbie  f<  ::: 
protection   for   the   citizens   of    the    n.::-  i 


,\ 


\ 


States  agairist  loss  or  damage  to  property, 
real  or  personal,  which  might  result  from 
enemy  attack  or  from  the  resistance  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  to  such  attack 
(Public  Law  506.  77th  Cong). 

APRIL    194  2 

On  April  7  the  President,  by  Executive 
order,  conferred  upon  the  Chairman  of  the 
War  Product  ion  Board  the  powers  with  re- 
spect to  priorities  and  rationing  granted  him 
by  the  Second  War  Powers  Act  of  1942.  The 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board  was 
authorized  to  delegate  to  the  Ofllce  of  Price 
Administration  such  of  his  functions,  duties, 
powers,  authority,  or  discretion  with  respect 
to  priorities  or  rationing,  as  he  may  deem 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  ef- 
fective prosecution  of  the  war.  By  means  of 
this  order,  carrying  out  authority  conferred 
by  Congress,  the  rationing  and  supply  of 
civilian  and  war  necessities  v.ere  adminis- 
tered more  equitably  and  with  greater  effect 
as  regards  the  necessarily  increasing  en- 
cicachment  of  vital  military  needs  on  civilian 
requirements    (Executive  Order  9125). 

On  April  18.  the  President  established  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  to  bring  about 
the  most  effective  mobilization  and  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  the  Nation's  manpower 
and  technical  skill  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  (Executive  Order  9139).  Paul  V.  Mc- 
Nutt  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission. 

President  Roosevelt  announced  that  he  had 
directed  the  Ahen  Property  Custodian  to 
seize  all  patents  controlled  by  the  enemy  and 
to  make  them  available  for  the  war  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations.  This  step  was  taken 
pursuant  to  investigations  and  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Patents  Committee  and  the  in- 
vestigfltions  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  international  cartels  and 
patent  arrangements. 

Th?  Sixth  Supplemental  National  Defense 
Act  of  1942.  passed  by  Congress  and  approved 
by  the  President  on  April  27.  carried  an  ap- 
propriation of  $19,000,000,000  lor  additional 
funds  for  the  Army  and  Navy  as  well  as  gen- 
eral appropriations  for  Government  agencies 
participating  in  the  war  effort  (Public  Law 
528.  77th  Cong  ). 

President  Roosevelt  presented  to  Congress 
on  April  27  a  seven-point  national  economic 
policv  program  to  control  the  cost  of  living. 
The  following  points  were  listed:  (1)  heavy 
taxes  on  e.xcess  profits.  (2)  price  and  rent 
ceilings.  (3)  wage  stabilisation,  (4)  stabiliza- 
tion of  price.s  on  farm  products.  (5)  purchase 
of  War  Bonds  instead  of  nonessential  goods, 
(6)  rationing  of  essential  commodities.  (7) 
discouragement  of  credit  and  installment 
buying  (H.  Doc.  716.  77th  Cong..  2d  sess). 
Congressional  legislation  has  been  enacted 
or  is  new  pending  on  all  points  in  which  such 
legislation  has  been  necessary. 

Pursuant  to  authority  delegated  by  Con- 
gress In  the  Price  Control  Act  of  1942  and 
Second  War  Powers  Act  of  1942.  the  Price 
Administrator  on  April  28  Issued  the  Gen- 
eral Maximum  Price  Regulation  establish- 
ing maximum  prices,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
for  all  commcdities  and  services  not  other- 
wise subject  to  regulation.  No  seller  would 
be  permitted  to  exceed  the  highest  prices  he 
charged  for  commodities  cr  services  during 
March  1942.  the  effective  date  lor  compliance 
by  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  was  des- 
ignated as  May  11;  for  retailer!.  May  18,  and 
for  retail  services.  July  1  (Federal  Register, 
vol.  7.  PP  3133-3163).  In  setting  up  this 
first  great  over-all  regulatory  control,  the 
sharply  advancing  cost  of  living  was  con- 
siderably retarded.  Due  to  the  complexity 
cf  controlling  prices  in  an  expanding  econ- 
omy, some  items  were  not  Included  at  this 
time  but  the  situation  was  considerably  re- 
lieved and  later  regulations  provide  for  ex- 
tending control  to  commodities  not  provided 
for  in  this  order. 
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Tlie  OflBce  of  Price  Administration  spe- 
clflcally  set  aside  302  defense-rental  areas  in 
46  States  and  Puerto  Rico  (In  addition  to 
the  20  designated  on  March  2.  1942),  and 
made  its  rent  declaration  relating  to  maxi- 
mum rental  charges  In  such  area.s. 

Tlie  President  approved  on  April  29  the  act 
passed  by  Congress  amending  and  strengthen- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Af;ents  Reg- 
istration Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
relating  to  the  registration  of  fcreign  agents 
were  transferred  on  May  29  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  greatly  extended,  thus  providing 
for  more  effective  supervision  and  punish- 
ment, under  one  authority  of  espionage  activ- 
ities (Public  Law  532,  77th  Cong.). 

MAY    1942  I 

Congress  passed  and  the  President  approved. 
May  11,  the  act  authorizing  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  to  relieve  the  finan- 
cial diflacultles  of  dealers  in  rationed  com- 
modities by  purchasing  or  by  making  loans 
upon  the  security  of  any  article  or  commod- 
ity the  sale  or  distribution  of  which  Is 
rationed  under  authority  of  the  United 
States  (Public  Law  549.  77th  Cong). 

By  act  o;  Congress  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  May  13,  the  submarine  strength  of 
the  Navy  was  increased  by  20C,000  tons 
(Public  Law  551.  77th  Cong,). 

The  President  approved  the  act  establish- 
ing a  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
(WAAC)  for  noncombatant  service  with  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  to  make  available 
to  the  national  defense,  when  needed,  the 
knowledge,  skill,  and  special  training  of  the 
women  of  this  Nation.  The  total  number 
of  women  in  the  Corps  was  limited  to  150,000 
(Public  Law  554.  77th  Cong.). 

JUNE   194  2 

On  June  5.  the  President  app/oved  the 
Joint  resolution  ol  Congress  declaring  the  ex- 
istence of  a  state  cf  war  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  govern- 
ments of  Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and  Rumania 
(Public  Laws  563.  564,  and  565.  77 :h  Cong). 

An  important  step  In  the  program  of  aid  to 
small  business  was  taken  when  the  President 
approved,  on  June  11.  the  act  ol  Congress 
giving  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board  broad  powers  to  mobilize  a.^gresslvely 
the  productive  capacity  of  all  small  business 
concerns  and  to  determine  the  means  by 
which  such  concerns  can  be  most  efficiently 
and  effectively  utilized  to  augment  war  pro- 
duction. The  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpora- 
tion was  created  to  enable  small  business  con- 
cerns to  finance  plant  construction,  conver- 
sion, or  expansion.  The  act  also  provided  for 
the  suspension  of  the  antitrust  lav/s  in  cases 
certified  to  the  Attorney  General  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  War  Production  Board  as  neces- 
sary for  expediting  the  war  effort  (Public  Law 
603.  77th  Cong). 

The  President,  by  Executive  order,  estab- 
lished the  Office  of  War  Informaton  within 
the  Office  for  Emergency  Management  with 
Elmer  Davis,  radio  news  commentator,  as  Di- 
rector. To  the  new  office  were  transsferred  (1) 
the  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures.  (2)  the  Office 
of  Government  Reports.  (3)  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Coordinator  of  Information  re- 
lating to  the  gathering  of  public  information 
and  its  dissemination  abroad,  and  (4)  the 
powers  and  duties  (with  a  few  exceptions)  of 
the  Division  of  Information  of  the  Office  for 
Emergency  Management  (Execut  ve  Order 
9182) .  There  was  also  established  Ji  Commit- 
tee on  War  Information  Policy  in  the  Office 
of  War  Information.  This  order  aided  in 
clarifying  the  involved  situation  with  regard 
to  news  releases  and  censorship  and  provided 
for  a  more  efficient  and  orderly  dissemination 
of  news  under  one  administrative  head. 

Congress  passed  and  the  President  approved 
the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1942  readjust- 
ing the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  personnel 
of  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 


Guard.     The  minimum  monthly  pay  of  en- 
listed men  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard  was  thus  raised  from  ^21  to 
•50  a  month   (Public  Law  607.  77th  Cong.). 
Congress  passed  the  Servicemen's  Depend- 
ents Allowance  Act  of  1942.  approved  by  the 
President  on  June  23.  providing  family  sdlow- 
ances  for  the  dependents  of  enlisted  men  of 
the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades 
(getting  $78  or  less  monthly)   in  the  Army. 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guaid  of  the 
United  S:ates.    The  Government  and  the  en- 
listed man  with  dependents  would  contribute 
proporticnately   to   the    support   of    the    de- 
pendents.   This  act  authorized  the  President 
to  defer  categories  of  industrial,  agricultural, 
and  otherwise  occupied  men  liable  to  the  draft 
whenever  he  should  find  such  action  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  national  health, 
safety,  or  interest.     The  President  was  also 
authorized    to    defer    men    with    dependents 
when  advisable,  and  any  and  all  categories  of 
men  maintaining  bona  fide  family  relation- 
ship with  wives  or  children  (Public  Law  6'J5. 
77th  Cong). 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  issued, 
under  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942.  the  maximum  rent  regulation  for  hotels 
and  rooming  houses  in  various  defense  areas 
where  sudden  population  increases  had  en- 
couraged rental  profiteering. 

JULY   194  2 

The  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  an  act  expediting  the  war  effort  by 
releasing  officers  and  men  for  duty  at  sea 
and  providing  for  their  replacement  by 
women  in  the  shore  establishment  of  the 
Navy.  The  Women  Appointed  for  Voluntary 
Emergency  Service  (WAVES),  the  counter- 
part of  the  Woman's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
for  the  Army,  was  thus  established  for  the 
Navy.  In  full  operation  this  Women's  Corps 
will  release  the  trained  manpower  of  the 
Nation  for  the  essential  duties  of  the  fighting 
fronts    (Public   Law    689,   77th   Cong). 

Congress  passed  and  the  President  signed, 
on  July  2.  legislation  appropriating  approxi- 
mately •43.000.000,000  tp  provide  for  the  In- 
creased expansion  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.  Such  appropriations  guarantee  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  equipment, 
training,  and  all  armored  material  that  can 
be  created  to  wage  a  total  war  against  our 
enemies. 

AUGUST   194  2 

Congress  enacted  legi.slation  providing  sub- 
stantial additional  pay  for  those  members  cf 
the  United  States  Navy  engaged  in  the  haz- 
ardoiis  duty  of  submarine  warfare.  This  act 
was  approved  by  the  President  on  August  4. 
1942   (Public  La'w  697.  77th  Cong  ). 

SEPTEMBER  194  2 

Legislation  was  passed  by  Congress  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  September  16. 
providing  for  voting,  in  lime  of  war.  by  mem- 
bers of  the  land  and  naval  forces  absent  from 
the  place  of  their  res:dence.  This  act  made 
it  possible  for  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  exercLse  the  democratic  privilege  (if 
suffrage  from  wherever  they  might  be  in 
service  without  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  difficult  registration  requirements  (Pub- 
lic Law  712,  77th  Cong  ). 

OCTOBER    1942 

Tlie  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942 
was  amended  by  Congress  to  prevent  Infla- 
tion by  means  of  wage  and  farm-price  sta- 
bilization. This  act  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  October  2.  The  President  was 
herein  fully  empowered  and  authorized  to 
sUbilize  wages  and  farm  prices  to  prevent 
Inflationary  rises  in  the  cost  of  living  through 
the  dangerous  upward  spiraling  of  rising 
wages,  farm  prices,  and  excessive  spending 
,    (Public  Law  729,  77th  Cong  ) . 

Congress  passed  legislation  amending  the 
'  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940, 
i    the  President  approving  on  October  6.  Among 
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other  provUiona.  members  cf  the 
^•p-o  a  "owed  to  apply  to  the  ecu;  ■ 
w  '   -pect   to    any   obligation   or    liabthly 

Incurred    pr!cr    to    their    period    of 
•ervicc  or  in  respect  to  any  tax  or  a&s-  4 
whe'.her  falling  due  prior  to  or  duni«  iheir 
period   cf   m:!;:ary   scrv.ce    t Public   La^-   732, 
77th  Cong  ! 
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the  CoNcaiiaioNAL  Recobj)  that  thetc  had 
been  appropriated  for  W  -"1  w.'  n|  i  the 
eum    of    approximately    *--  In- 

cluding the  second  suppiemt ;.-ary  ii;itional 
defense  iipprcpriation  of  1943,  then  under 
considerat.on 

On  Oct^^ber  20.  1942.  the  Senate  pa*ed  the 
Mouse  bill  7672.  nidklng  supplemental 
priatlons  for  the  national  defense 
fliscal  year  endini?  June  30.  1943  Ttua  bill 
provides  approximately  I5.500.000.C  DO  for 
the  Navy,  of  which  approximately  M  tjOO.OOO 
000  is  available  for  naval  aircraft  and 
fiicUitles. 
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March  23.  1943) 

Mr     Bilbo       Mr.    President,    the 

problem   confrouling  our  Republic 
to  make  absolutely  certain   the  w 
tbe  war.    To  do  this  we  must  utilize 
numpower  womanpower.  every  dollar 
rescurces.  and  potential  production 
•peedy  and  eflectlve  prosecution  of 

In  his  annual  mes&agr  to  the  Cu: 
January  6.  this  year.  President  i 
pronounced  the  following  prcductlo 

First.  To  Increase  our   production 
airplanes  so  rapidly  that  In  this  year, 
shall  produce  60.000  planes;   the  rat 
crease  to  be  continued  so  that   in 
fhall    produce     125.000    planes — a    t 
185.000. 

Second  To  Increase  otir  productii  : 
tanks  so  rapidly  that  in   th:s  year 
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Fourth  To  increase  our  production  rate  of 
merchant  ships  so  rapidly  that  in  this  year. 
1942.  we  shall  build  8.000.000  deadweight  tons 
as  compared  with  a  1941  production  of 
1.000.000;  and  to  continue  that  Increase  so 
that  next  year  we  slxall  build  lOXiOO.OOO  tons— 
a  total  of  18.000.000  tons  for  the  2  years. 

There  is  a  great  hue  and  cry  about  the 
lag  in  production  cf  war  equipment.  The 
ofBclals  in  charge  of  our  war-production 
program  tell  us  that  airplane  plants,  for  ex- 
ample, are  operating  at  a  rate  of  only  125  to 
150  hours  a  week  when  their  facilities  could 
be  used  168  hours  a  week.  Tliey  tell  us  that 
loss  In  production  in  the  aviation  industry 
during  the  past  3'i  months,  alleged  to  be 
due  to  various  inexcusable  causes,  has  cost 
this  country  3.000  planes  which  might  have 
been  built. 

Just  think  what  those  3.000  planes  would 
have  meant  to  our  deathless  heroes  in  the 
fox  holes  cf  the  Philippines  who  are  gclng 
through  the  tortures  ol  hell  in  this  mighty 
conflict  between  civilization  and  bartiarisra. 
Just  think  what  they  cculd  mean  to  the 
magnificent  MacArthur  and  his  heroic  troops 
now  in  Australia.  Mr.  Herbert  V.  Evatt.  Aus- 
tralian Minihter  of  External  Affairs,  who  ar- 
rived here  2  or  3  days  ago.  has  told  us  em- 
phatically that  aircraft  must  be  provided  at 
once      He  said : 

■'We  can  destroy  Japanese  aggression,  but 
to  do  so  aircraft  must  bt  provided  at  once. 
Next  month  may  be  a  month  too  late." 

Mr.  Donald  Nelson,  head  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Beard,  has  stated  that  if  all  our 
plants  and  equipment  now  involved  in  war 
production  were  used  24  hours  a  day,  7  days 
a  week,  we  would  practically  double  our 
present  production.  We  must  double  or 
treble  our  present  rate  of  production  if  we 
expect  to  attain  the  goal  to  which  we  are 
pledged  Production  recently  stepped  up  to 
the  rate  of  about  3.000  planes  a  month;  but 
we  must  do  much  better  than  that. 

We  know  that  time  Is  of  the  essence. 
The  Allied  Nations  are  agreed  that  "time  is 
but  a  treacherous  ally,  ready  to  fight  on 
either  side."  and  that  an  Allied  victory  in 
this  globe-embracing  war  calls  for  speed  and 
more  speed  in  the  production  of  more  and 
more  planes  and  tanks  and  ships  and  guns. 
We  kniw  concentration  of  control  over  raw 
"1  manufactured  materials  in  the  hands  cf 
d  few  larger  corporations  or  holding  compa- 
nies has  endangered  our  chances  cf  success 
in  the  wa--;  and  that  It  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  we  take  immediate  steps  to 
correlate  all  our  facilities  and  resources  in 
order  to  w:n  the  war. 

We  know  that  every  extra  year  of  war  will 
means  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  mil- 
lions, more  killed  and  wounded,  and  billions 
of  dollars  more  in  expenditures  to  finance  the 
w.'^r 

There  is  a  rL?ing  tide  of  bitter  protest  be- 
cause of  the  manner  In  which  labor  is  be- 
having 01  misbehaving.  Volumes  cf  scathing 
words  have  been  hurled  forth  In  acrimonious 
criticism  of  the  Congress,  the  Prosident,  and 
the  whole  Democratic  admlni.stration.  Includ- 
ing the  Army.  Air  Corps,  and  Navy,  charging 
U.S  with  coddling  labor,  condemning  us  for 
not  makini;  labor  behave  more  patriotically. 
I  must  say  that  I  have  found  most  of  this 
criticism  to  be  highly  exaggerated  propa- 
?anda.  1  am  told  that  as  of  March  17  there 
were  between  seven  and  one-half  and  eight 
million  men  in  the  United  States  at  work  In 
war  Industries  and  fewer  th.an  100  on  strike. 
T'  is  manifestly  unfair  to  lay  all  the  blame 
•  ihe  door  of  organized  labor.  There  has 
b:^n  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  single  out 
,  labor  as  a  horrible  example. 
I  Yes:  It  1*  true  that  before  the  infamous 
!"'ack  at  Pearl  Hart>or  we  had  far  too  many 
sir  kes.  lay-offs,  and  stoppages  in  the  war- 
:  I  i.-'ry  plants  of  the  Nation,  but  all  these 
1    ie...  o  uannut  be  charged  to  organized  labor, 


because  in  many  cases  the  fault  was  In  the 
emplover  or  management.  Capital  anl  or- 
ganized labor  should  share  equally  this  re- 
sponsibility for  delay  or  failure,  but  since 
Pearl  Hart>or,  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  both 
organized  labor  and  industry,  the  delays  and 
stoppages  in  the  war  Industry  of  the  Nation 
have  been  Infinltestlmally  small  when  com- 
pared to  the  eight  or  ten  million  hard-working 
and  patriotic  men  who  have  faithfully  -oiled 
to  produce  speedily  the  Implements  with 
which  to  win  this  war.  Only  in  a  very  lew 
cases  in  the  thousands  of  war  industrial 
plants  throu?,hout  the  entire  Nation  s  lould 
a  few  unpatriotic,  trouble-breeding  labor 
leaders  and  greedy,  selfish,  profit-crazed  in- 
dustrialists have  been  promptly  shot  at  sun- 
rise or.  as  they  would  say  in  Germany,  "liqui- 
dated. " 

Yes:  many  newspapers,  columnists,  poli- 
ticians, and  others  in  letters  to  the  Congress 
are  demanding  that  the  President  anl  the 
Congress  "crack  down  "  on  organized  labor 
and  take  away  from  labor  many  of  the  legal 
rights  and  gains  they  have  attained  In  a 
floht  and  struggle  over  a  period  of  50  yej.rs — a 
tr.ttle.  a  struggle,  to  give  the  men  and  women 
who  tcil  and  produce  a  real  "break  in  hfe" — 
freeing  thrm  from  oppression,  frcir  the 
selfish,  prcflt-mad  employers  and  Indu^^trlal- 
ists.  freeing  them  and  their  families  from 
virtual  slavery,  long  hours  of  toil  a:  low 
wages,  unsanitary  and  hazardous  labor  con- 
ditions, and  low.  miserable  living  conditions 
and  standards  of  life. 

I  have  only  one  boy,  and  he  Is  possltly  on 
his  way  to  Australia  Therefore.  I  share  the 
feelings  of  anxiety  and  impatience  of  the 
many  well -meaning  critics  who  want  to 
"crack  down"  on  labor.  Industrialists,  or  on 
any  other  person  who  would  for  a  moment 
delay  the  production  of  much-needed  ships, 
planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  other  imple  nents 
of  war.  when  our  beys  are  being  rushed  to 
practically  all  the  battle  fronts  all  ovi  r  the 
world  to  fight  and  to  die  to  save  our  own 
country  and  all  our  people  from  slavery  and 
oppression  by  powerful,  well-trained,  and 
highly  equipped  armies — foes  whose  ultimate 
aim  is  to  crush  and  put  in  slavery  the  /.men- 
can  people. 

My  countrymen,  do  not  mistake  the  Issue. 
It  Is  the  United  States  that  German/  and 
Japan  are  seeking  to  defeat  and  destroy. 
They  know  that  because  of  our  wealth,  re- 
sources, and  our  great  Industrial  production 
and  the  fighting  strength  of  our  mac  power 
and  womanpower.  made  strong  because  of 
our  faith  in  and  loyalty  to  the  ideal;,  of  a 
truly  democratic  form  of  government.  .Amer- 
ica is  the  last  and  only  obstacle  in  the  way 
to  defeat  their  dreams  of  world  conquest  and 
total  domination  and  enslavement  of  ^ll  the 
races  of  mankind  in  the  world  today. 

Thank  God  the  American  people  aie  still 
free  as  the  winds,  even  if  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  war.  all  free  except  our  soldier  Ixiys  -they 
must  take  orders  and  do  or  die  or  he  sLot  for 
disobedience.  The  laboring  man  in  a  war 
plant  today  is  as  free  to  work  or  play  is  the 
farmer  in  his  fields.  Suppose  we  should  lose 
our  heads  and  follow  the  advice  of  some  oX 
our  wildest  critics  and  crack  down  on  organ- 
ized labor,  rob  them  of  their  dearly  bought 
and  precious  rights  and  gains,  the  ten  or 
twelve  million  skilled  and  trained  industrial 
workers  could  walk  out  of  every  war  plunt  in 
America  and  our  whole  program  would  be 
bogged  down  overnight.  They  would  not  need 
to  strike — jiist  walk  out.  They  would  not 
have  to  form  picket  lines  or  try  to  keep  ethers 
by  force  and  violence  from  working  in  these 
plants.  There  would  be  no  one  to  take  their 
places  because  these  men  are  highly  skilled. 
It  takes  months,  and  In  some  instances  years, 
to  learn  to  manipulate  the  highly  mechanized 
and  complicated  machines  which  are  now 
turning  out  the  instruments  of  death  ard  de- 
struction which  are  so  sorely  needed  by  oxir 
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boys  on   the   battle   fronts   throughout   the 
world. 

I  warn  my  colleagues  and  my  countrymen 
that  we  had  better  keep  our  feet  on  the 
ground.  These  are  dangerous  times.  Go  slow. 
Yes;  stop  sometimes  and  think.  We  could 
lose  this  war  by  our  own  mistakes. 

Mr.  President,  please  let  me  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  I  bitterly  resent  the  charge  which 
is  so  often  made  by  some  members  of  the 
press,  by  politicians,  and  a  few  persons,  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  are  afraid  to 
enact  certain  legislation  because  we  are  afraid 
of  the  political  influences  of  the  farm  bloc, 
the  labor  group,  or  any  other  group  or  groups. 
I  hate  to  think  that  my  colleagues  or  any 
of  them  in  the  Senate  would,  in  ihe  face  of 
the  desperate  war  situation  which  confronts 
the  Nation  today,  be  influenced  in  any  vote 
or  action  en  any  question  for  purely  party, 
partisan  politics,  or  even  for  his  own  political 
fortunes,  and  thereby  Jeopardize  the  welfare 
and  safety,  yea.  the  very  life  of  the  Republic. 
There  is  a  great  outpouring  cf  patriotic 
declarations  on  the  part  of  millions  of  good 
citizens  who  say  that  they  want  to  do  their 
part  to  help  win  the  war  if  they  only  knew 
what  to  do.,  "How  can  I  help?  '  'Where 
could  I  best  6t  into  the  war  effort?"  The.se 
are  oft-repeated  questions  we  hear  on  every 
side.  Of  course,  there  is  net  a  place  in  the 
armed  forces  for  everyone  who  wants  to  do 
his  bit  toward  winning  the  war.  For  every 
man  tliat  goes  into  the  armed  forces.  18  men 
or  women  must  stay  busy  here  on  the  home 
front  to  produce  the  supplies  and  materials 
of  war.     Gen.  Ben  Lear  recently  declared: 

"Your  sons  are  being  made  into  fighters. 
Their  instruction  may  be  varied  and  require 
professional  skill  but  their  mission  is  sim- 
ple— to  destroy  the  enemy  on  land,  on  the 
seas,  and  in  the  air.  Their  families  at  home, 
their  neighbors  around  the  corner,  their 
teamwcrkers  in  the  factories  and  on  the 
farms,  they,  too.  t)elong  grimly,  determinedly, 
unseltishly.  In  the  ranks  of  the  warriors  of 
the  Republic.  They.  too.  must  fight  for  every 
advantage  that  may  be  given  their  men  and 
their  allies  on  the  ijattle  fronts.  At  home  as 
greatly  as  on  the  seas,  in  the  deserts,  among 
the  Jungles,  and  over  the  mountains  and 
plains— fighters  will  win." 

Multiplied  thousands  of  men  and  women 
are  being  thrown  cut  of  work  because  their 
former  occupations  have  been  disrupted  by 
war  priorities.  In  all,  I  think  there  are 
•  about  five  or  six  million  unemployed  workers 
in  the  United  States  at  this  time. 

So  on  the  one  hand  we  have  the  spectacle 
of  lagging  production  in  essential  war  indus- 
tries. On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  spec- 
tacle of  millions  of  peoole  wanting  and  need- 
ing work,  but  who  have  been  unable  to  find 
their  peculiar  niche  in  the  war  program. 
This  Is  indeed  an  ironic  situation.  It  is  a 
baffling  enigma;  a  conflicting  situation  lead- 
ing to  disunity,  discontent,  insecurity,  and 
ineffectiveness  in  cur  war  effort. 

Everyone  ugiees  that  we  have  a  tremen- 
dous job  to  do.  No  one  doubts  that  in  the 
long  run  the  American  people  will  laeces- 
sarily  shoulder  the  major  burden  of  winning 
the  victory  and  writing  the  peace  that  fol- 
lows; because  we  have  the  preponderance  of 
potential  manpower  and  womanpower.  the 
greater  share  of  the  basic  resources,  and  the 
greater  wealth.  We  are  Just  about  the  only 
nation  that  has  enough  food  even  now,  and 
before  this  titanic  struggle  is  over  we  shall 
have  to  help  feed  and  clothe  the  whole  world. 
Our  vast  resources  are  not  oiily  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  war  itself,  tut  our  pos- 
session of  these  things  may  well  be  expected 
to  give  us  a  larger  influence  in  rebuilding  the 
world  after  the  lact  gun  is  fired 

Even  the  man  on  the  street  visualizes  the 
immensity  of  the  task  before  us  if  we  are  to 
lick  the  beast  of  Berlin,  the  yellow  gorilla 
of  Japan,  r.nd  the  windbag  ol  Italy,  He 
knows  that  Hitler  has  been   boasting  for  a 
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long  time  that  today  he  is  the  ruler  of  Eu- 
rope and  that  tomorrow  he  will  rule  the 
world;  that  the  Japs  already  have  their  blue- 
prints made  for  ruling  America  from  the 
White  House  in  Washington.  Yes:  even  the 
man  in  the  street  knows  that  what  we  must 
do  to  the  Axis  terrorists  is  to  meet  them, 
beat  them,  and  destroy  them  for  all  time  to 
come. 

After  much  deliberation  on  the  problem 
confronting  us,  I  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  solution  lies  in  complete  mobili- 
zation of  our  people  and  all  that  we  possess 
for  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  It 
is  my  modest  opinion  that  we  must  work  out 
an  orderly  system  whereby  each  incivldual 
and  our  diverse  resources  will  be  placed  at 
the  service  of  the  country,  to  be  utilized 
where  most  needed.  This  is  my  an.swer  to 
the  swivel-chair  generals  who  have  found  it 
so  easy  to  sit  behind  polished  desks  and  dis- 
patch caustic  messages  to  Washington  criti- 
cizing what  has  been  done,  without  offering 
anything  better  to  take  its  place. 

My  answer  to  the  carping  critics  is:  Then 
let  us  have  total  mobilization  of  ail  the  people 
and  all  our  resources,  organized  into  jDroduc- 
tlve  units  to  serve  according  to  the  mandates 
of  necessity. 

•  Each  man  to  his  place,  O  Israel,  and  drive 
thou  on  to  victory!" 

I  propose  that  we  amend  the  S?lective 
Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940  so  a:;  to  re- 
quire every  citizen  of  the  United  Sta  es  and 
every  otlier  person  residing  in  the  United 
States.  18  years  of  age  or  older,  to  submit  to 
registration  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
young  men  from  20  to  44  already  have  been 
required  to  register  for  military  service. 

I  propo.se  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  order 
any  such  person  or  persons  to  perform  any 
work  or  duties  which  he  is  capable  of  per- 
forming and  to  fix  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  such  work  or  duties  shall  be  per- 
formed and  to  prescribe  the  compensation 
to  be  paid  therefor. 

I  propose  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  requi- 
sition any  property  of  any  nature  whatsoever 
that  is  needed  for  the  defense  of  the  country 
or  for  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  a  large  percentage 
of  our  people  will  be  Inclined  to  favor  this 
method  of  integrating  and  coordinating  our 
manpower,  womanpower.  and  our  material 
resources  or  properties.  I  am  sure  that  every 
father  and  mother  who  have  a  son  facing  shot 
and  shell,  every  wife  whose  husband  is  risk- 
ing his  life  at  the  front,  every  sister  and 
brother  of  boys  daily  risking  their  lives  on 
some  battleground  somewhere  in  the  world, 
and  every  patriotic  citizen  who  daily  prays 
for  the  lives  and  safety  of  cur  boys  will  ap- 
prove of  this  all-out  total  mobilization  of  the 
country  s  all  to  back  up  and  protect  our  boys 
while  they  fight  and  die  and  to  make  certain 
cur  victory.  Our  boys  are  taking  t:ie  great 
risk,  giving  their  all.  24  hours  a  day,  and 
many  are  dying  for  us  and  our  country.  We 
at  home  can  at  least  give  freely  of  all  our  time 
and  all  we  possess — that  they  may  win  and 
that  more  of  them  may  live. 

But  whether  others  agree  with  me  today 
or  not.  I  know  that  in  a  little  while  when 
the  long  black  boxes,  draped  in  the  folds  of 
Old  Glory,  containing  the  last  remains  of  our 
immortal  heroes  who  gave  their  all  that  this 
Republic  might  live,  begin  to  pour  into  every 
little  hamlet,  town,  and  city  of  the  Nation 
everyone  will  then  wish  we  had  given  our  all. 
for  It  would  have  saved  the  precious  lives  cf 
£0  many. 

A  recent  Gallup-poll  survey  disclosed  that 
the  country  is  already  prepared  to  acc2pt 
total  mobilization  by  the  overwhelm  ng  vote 
of  nearly  2  to  1.  It  revealed  that  ol  all  the 
people  interrogated  as  to  their  willingness 
to  exchange  their  present  Job  for  one  in  a 
defense  factory  at  whatever  pay  the  defense 


Job  would  offer,  a  total  of  57  petcent  an- 
sw-ered,  "Yes";  40  percent  answered  "No";  and 
3  percent  were  undecided. 

The  public-opinion  poll  on  the  question  of 
drafting  women  for  war  training  and  war 
work  revealed  that  73  percent  of  the  women 
polled  voted  "Yes,"  and  that  63  percent  of  the 
men  were  in  favor  of  it. 

A  few  days  ago  President  Roosevelt  warned 
the  Nation  that  "no  American  man,  woman, 
or  child  can  escape  the  consequences  of  this 
war."  He  warmly  approved  the  following 
excerpt  from  a  book  entitled  "This  Is  Your 
War"  by  Marquis  W.  Chllds: 

"No  American  man,  woman,  cr  child  can 
escape  the  consequences  of  this  w.ir.  No 
other  national  effort  in  our  history  has  re- 
quired so  much  from  each  of  us  in  sacrifice 
and  effort.  Every  single  aspect  of  your  cally 
standard  of  living  is  going  to  be  affected. 
Some  of  these  changes  you  have  already 
learned  about  from  the  newspapers.  A 
pampered  nation  in  the  past,  America  is  In- 
experienced in  war." 

Nearly  all  the  major  nations  at  war  have 
the  power  to  conscript  their  entire  popula- 
tions and  their  possessions  for  the  war  effort. 
The  best  way  for  us  to  evaluate  the  probable 
effectiveness  of  such  a  plan  in  our  country 
i.s  to  Judge  how  it  has  worked  elsewhere  in 
actual  practice.  So  let  us  see  how  total 
mobilizatioa   is   working   out   in   England. 

In  the  recent  report  by  Lord  Halifax,  the 
British  Ambassador,  on  what  Britain  has  been 
doing  In  the  2'2  years  of  war.  he  made  some 
very  interesting  and  heartening  revelations. 
He  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
England  is  truly  "stripped  for  action."  This 
report  showed  that  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
British  people  have  been  shifted  Irom  their 
home  commXinitlcs  to  places  where  they  are 
more  urgently  needed  for  war-producticn 
purposes.  This  mass  shift  of  war-production 
workers  affected  9.000.000  persons.  The  re- 
port also  disclosed  that  60  percent  of  Eng- 
land's national  income  has  been  devoted  to 
war  purposes,  and  that  taxing  almost  reaches 
the  confiscation  point. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  conscript 
women  for  war  work  to  replace  m.en  workers 
called  in  combative  service,  it  is  said  that  at 
first  there  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  in 
staid,  conventional  old  England  to  the  in- 
duction of  women  into  factory  life.  But 
fiince  the  program  has  gone  Into  effect,  it 
has  proved  and  is  proving  increasingly  satis- 
lactory  and  effective.  Women  are  found 
everywhere  in  factories  turning  out  engines 
lor  long-range  bombers,  in  machine-tool 
works,  and  in  small-arms  factories,  doing 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  work,  and  doing 
It  expertly.  Now  that  they  understand  that 
victory  rests  as  much  with  them  as  with  the 
men  in  the  armed  forces,  those  fine  British 
women  are  deriving  great  satisfaction  from 
doing  a  man's  work  while  the  men  go  out  to 
the  battle  fronts.  Morale  is  greatly  im- 
proved: nerve  tension  has  been  notably  less- 
ened; and  a  realistic  democracy  such  as  had 
never  before  teen  witnessed  In  England  has 
developed. 

In  Russia  millions  of  women  have  been 
called  into  the  service  of  the  country  to  do 
men's  work.  They  do  all  sorts  of  ta.'ks  in 
the  factories.  They  drive  locomotives  and 
tractors;  serve  as  engineers  on  ships  and 
pilots  on  planes.  They  are  said  to  be  so 
numerous  In  munitions  factories  that  there 
is  hardly  a  weapon  cr  shell  that  has  not  been 
touched  by  a  woman's  hand.  Thousands  of 
Russian  women  are  engaged  In  actual  com- 
bative service.  During  a  recent  Russian  cele- 
bration 2  Russian  women  received  awards 
lor  having  ambushed  a  German  supply  train, 
destroying  3  tanks  and  11  automobiles, 

China  has  universal  mobilization.  Her 
citizens  are  recruited  on  the  basis  of  con- 
scription, trained  under  one  system,  uni- 
formly equipped,  strictly  disciplined,  and 
making  orders  from  a  unified  commaud.    In 
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t  ..  u  lo  the  SOOn.OCO  rtci.veiy  cp.t; 
XV  ,  :  ".  thf-re  are  10  COO  000  reserve*  a 
(  i.'.iul  nghllng  men.     We 

m-.-u-  I.  •  -,.  that  the  classification  ' 
men"  Includes  the  womenfolk.     It 
the  vell-kncwn  Kevangsi  battalion 
nese  women  at  the  front. 

I  am  •  '   :     ♦'U  that  In  thoefc 

triMvi.  ,■  "I y  that  every 

<lo  hla  port  Ihfre   ^    ■.    '      rnenclou!» 
morale    m    »ork»r.g    '    .        cr    in    a 
cause.    As  cne  writer  ex  a     ^=-    I 

It  la  the  same  lift  that  la  i.:  ^  r* 
Rreat  choir  of  voices,  or  by  a  fuil- 
band.   a   tremendous  crcbeatra   vib 
a   slr.ijle   theme      It   Is   a   lift   that 
the   thousands  of  pilots,  the   tens 
saiMls   of    mjirchlng    men    who    are 
like  a  •'eslatless  avalanche  through  ih 
Uin  passes  and  Into  Uie  valleys  " 

Au:>trBlians    apparently    have    fov 
mcn'.ed    manpower    and    womanpo' 
wealth    highly    satisfactory.     At    le^ 
have   reiaineU   thrcughout   the  ptisl 
of  a  century  certain  phases  of   the 
which    was    Inaugurated    during    th< 
W.ir  No.  I  era.     Throughout  IM»  qua 
tury  they  have  continued  to  havt' 
and   workini;   conditions,   hxed   by 
baaJc  «age  or  salary  at  the  present  ti 
datory  for  all  adults,  no  matter  what 
is  $22   a  week— worth  about  S50  a 
New   Tork  standards      Their 
patl*ri;ed  after  the  United  Staus. 
elective  hou  e  of  represenl.'itivee  ciiic 
So  If  the  pe*jple  did  net  like  the  sy*t 
I  a  :1  have  chanced  It  k 

<te.  ■  :.Hl  there  is  no  unen.; 

no  ilUieracy  m  Australia — though 
t>;tniahment  of  all  colored  people 
tborltilnes  by  tho  White  Australia  A, 
has  helped    tremendously  to  cut  dc 
•  lacy  :n  that  country. 

A  day  or  two  a^o  I  saw  a  p: 
group  of   Aubiraiiun   «om''n    t 
far   training    in  war  i: 
beneath    the    picture 
women  would  be  sent  from  8ydney  l«. 
wbere    they   are    to   take   a   3-weelt 
course  before  beinc,  sent  to  positio 
they  ure   most   needtd.     They   were 
rtent-looking  group  of   strong  wom 
ru*ly    happy    to    be    making    rtady 
produce  the  goods  that  v^lU  help  dc 
Axis  htx>dlum.<i. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  tola] 
ration,  a  in:Iy  all-out  war  eflor 
for  us  in  Amcr.ca  what  it  is   doing 
Allies.     It  would  be  aJma-t  certain 
pli«b  these  things  and  more: 

Put  «n  end  to  the  alleged  coddling 
Ing.  p:  •  or  bunt;ilng  of  or 

group  <  of  workets. 

utorr.attcaliy  eliminate  all  strikes 
outs,  and  elow-dowixs. 

Locate    at   once    all    trained       k 
seml.'iiilied  industrial  men  and    a.i 
pcaitered  thrcughout  the  United  S 
plai-e  thern  at  work  in  the  thousiind^ 
Industrial  plat;t.«  so  that  wc  will  ha 
of  p-cper   lal:  :r    fo  cpcrute  every   * 
lu  the  Nation  three  shifts.  34  hours  a 
In  most  cases  7  days  a  week. 

Men   and   women   who   cannot   q 
tiaiu  fcr  active  service  at   the  fron 
put  into  training  at  once  for  wnr  fart 
fo  as  to  take  tiie  places  if   these 
light  on  the  front 

Place  all  of  Uncle  Sam  s  niect  -  ... 
en  the  home  front  on  the  same  foot 
gards  «ar  efforts  and  war  sacrifices 
Jng  the  relinquishing  of  any  peison 
ittons  or  prcperties  that  m.ght  be  n 
defense  or  for  successful  prosecut 
war 

Discover  and  bring  Into  u«eful 
latent  talents  amuug  our  people 

fctabli-sh  a  central  clearing  house 
for  employables  now  cut  of  emp 
piaciug  workers  according   to   their 
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M.-'^.iir.ize  petty  jealousies  and  dissensions 
between  various  groups  of  capital,  commerce, 
industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and  so  on. 

Accelerate  oiir  production  program  to  such 
an  exteni.  that  we  can  do  the  Job  we  have 
to  do  in  much  shorter  time  and  thereby  save 
perhaps  millions  of  lives  as  well  as  billions 
of  dollars. 

Sound  the  death  knell  for  a  luxury-sof- 
tened era  of  playboys  and  glamour  girls. 
Rout  and  corral  the  lounge  lizards,  para.'^ites, 
.'Hjns  and  daughters  of  the  rich,  and  the  polit- 
ically powerful  who  may  have  tried  or  may 
yet  try  to  escape  their  part  In  this  war  effort 
by  pressure  on  drivft  t>oards.  and  the  able- 
bodied  clerks  ard  employees  of  the  county. 
City.  State,  and  Federal  agencies,  whose  places 
can  be  filled  with  women  and  m:n  who.  on 
account  of  age  or  physical  defects,  cannot 
fight  on  the  front.  We  have  over  a  million 
employees  on  the  Federal  pay  rolls  today. 
We  could  take  from  these  rolls  enough  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  20  to  44.  Inclusive — 
f.nd  I  am  sure  they  are  anxious  to  fight — to 
whip  half  the  Japanese  Armv.  Their  places 
could  be  filled  cvemlght  by  a  million  women 
and  men  not  eligible  for  combative  service — 
ail  anxious  to  get  these  Jobs — and  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Government  would  move 
smoothly  and  eflfectively  along. 

We  would  do  away  with  profiteering  by 
contractors  and  manufacturers.  We  would 
put  practically  all  the  labor  racketeers  in  the 
front  l.nes;  and  those  who  were  left  after 
e.\aminatlon  we  would  put  to  wo:k  producing 
instead  of  consuming.  Even  John  L  Lewis 
and  William  Green  would  be  subject  to  the 
orders  and  :«mmards  of  their  Government — 
a  democracy  really  at  v;ar.  I  am  sure  organ- 
ized lalxir  would  wholeheartedly  approve  of 
total  mobilization,  because  then  there  would 
be  no  reason  to  mcdily  or  repeal  any  of  the 
r.ghts  of  lu'ocr  under  the  law  for  the  duration 
of  the-  war  and  they  wcu'd  then  knew  of  a 
certainty  t^iat  we  meant  to  and  would  v/in 
the  war.  forever  making  safe  the  liberties  and 
freecloi^ns  rf  tliis  great  country,  where  even 
the  humble  laboring  man  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  decent  living  fcr  himself  and  his 
family.  He  would  know  that  when  we  w'n 
th.s  war  it  will  brln^  freedom  t.:)  hi.s  brother 
labonrs  tiircughout  the  world,  for  he  knows 
that  at  this  very  moment  half  the  world  is 
in  abject  slavery  urder  totalitarian  taskma.s- 
ters.  Laborers  are  half  starved,  working  long 
hours  with  no  pay. 

S?rve  notice  on  our  enemies  that  we  are  a 
determined  Nation  of  busy,  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans working  and  flghtlnR  in  a  common  cause 
U>  w.pe  •touiltyranny'  from  the  face  of  the 
earth 

Bo«ist  immeasurably  the  morale  of  the  men 
In  the  armed  forc-s  by  proving  to  them  that 
while  they  fight  fcr  us  In  the  lines  we  are 
fl.2htlrg  for  them  behind  the  lines  with  all 
our  manpower,  womanpowcr.  and  material 
re.«ources. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  objectlotis  to  this 
proposed  total  mobilization  plan.  Some  of 
the  objections  will  be  Inspired  by  selfishness. 
Certain  persons  will  object  on  the  alleged 
grrounds  that  such  a  plan  wculd  give  too 
ni'jch  authority  to  our  President  and  foster 
a  dictatorship.  It  wculd  do  no  such  thing. 
In  the  first  place.  It  would  be  only  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  automatically  repealed 
when  the  war  is  over,  and  could  be  repealed 
by  a  concurrent  resolution  by  Congress — a 
resolution  which  would  not  require  the  Presi- 
dent's signature— at  any  time  during  the 
war.  should  it  prove  InefTcctive  or  otherwise 
unworthy.  In  the  second  place,  there  cannot 
be  £u:h  a  thing  as  a  dictatcrihip  In  this 
country,  where  our  people  have  a  regular 
system  of  elections  whereby  public  officials 
have  to  go  before  the  people  and  ask  their 
permi£sion  to  ^n!d  office.  The  President  him- 
self is  elected  by  the  sovereign  voice  of  the 
people — than  which  there  Is  no  more  pow- 
erful or  more  eloquent  voice.  By  their  votes 
the  Citizens  of  the  Uiiited  States  choose  their 


legislative  representatives  and  their  Presi- 
dent. By  the  same  token  they  seiec:  the 
Commander  m  Chief  of  their  armed  f  Drees, 
because  the  President  Is  the  Commancer  In 
Chief.  It  would  be  Impossible  for  President 
Roosevelt  to  become  a  dictator  even  If  he 
so  desired— which  he  most  certainly  does 
not — because  his  term  expires  at  the  end  of 
1944:  and  it  will  be  the  peoples  prerof^ative 
and  inalienable  right  to  say  who  shi  11  be 
the  next  President. 

In  a  dictatorship  the  men  who  are  in  con- 
trol can  be  removed  In  only  one  way.  and 
that  Is  by  destroying  them.  This  grea  .  dif- 
ference between  dictators  In  totalitarian 
countries  and  duly  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  in  a  true  dem<x:racy  such  as  ours 
is  one  of  the  principal  things  we  are  fig  iting 
to  preserve.  We  are  very  conscious  of  that 
difference,  too.  in  these  perilous  times  when 
our  precious  liberties  and  freedoms  are  at 
stake. 

I  honestly  believe  that  complete  mobiliza- 
tion Is  the  best  conceivable  plan  for  miking 
everybody  In  the  country  feel  that  he  or 
she  truly  belongs  In  this  great  democracy 
of  ours.  I  am  sure  It  would  be  the  most 
satisfactory  means  of  making  each  and  e%'ery 
person  shoulder  his  or  her  share  of  the  bur- 
dens of  war  fcr  the  preservation  of  a  way 
of  life  which  has  conveyed  so  many  blessings 
to  io  many  people. 

It  does  not  take  a  prophet  or  the  son  of 
a  prophet  to  know  that  Integration,  concen- 
tration, and  coordination  of  all  cur  tilents 
and  our  material  resources  will  be  ret  uired 
to  win  this  war.  I  reiterate  that  I  am  firmly 
convinced  wc  can  beit  accomplisli  this  noble 
objective  by  a  total  mobilization  of  our  peo- 
ple and  our  possessions.  Prompted  by  this 
conviction.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  for  pas- 
sage by  the  Congress,  to  provide  for  com- 
plete mobilization  of  the  people  and  the 
resources  of  the  United  States  fcr  our  own 
national  defense  and  for  prosecution  of  the 
war.  in  the  form  of  amendments  to  our 
Selective  Trainln?   rr.d   Srvlce  Act  ol    1940. 


Good  Words  for  Congress 
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or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  24  acgislatioe  day  of 
Thursday,  O.tober  15),  1942 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimcus  corisent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
"Gocd  Word.s  for  Congress"  published  in 
the  Wilke.s-Barre  (Pa.)  Record  of  Octo- 
ber 10.  1942. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BecEU3e  many  .shafts  of  criticism  have  been 
directed  at  Congress  for  various  reasons, 
danger  has  arisen  that  the  American  public 
will  get  the  idea  that  representative  govern- 
ment is  threatening  to  be  a  failure  Such  a 
conclusion  Is  as  unwarranted  as  It  would  be 
calamitous. 

It  should  never  be  forsotten  that  cppcsi- 
ticn  to  legislative  mca::ures,  however  neces- 
sary and  urgent  they  may  seem  to  be,  serves 
as  a  safeguard  against  cMcessjs.  undue  haste, 
and  mistakes — errors  which  In  bliUou-dollar 
days  could  b3  of  stellar  chnracter. 

Alf  M.  Lnndon  Is  among  these  prompted  to 
pay  a  current  tribute  to  Congress.  The 
country  is  under  great  obligation  to  the 
committees     of     the     Congress     who     huve 
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brought  out  the  facts  of  waste  and  the  con- 
fusion and  failure  of  responsible  authorities 
In  so  many  different  fields  of  our  war  activity, 
he  said  in  a  speech  before  a  Republican  mass 
meeting  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  last  night. 

In  the  functioning  of  the  American  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  the  part  of  Congress 
was  never  so  important  as  It  Is  today. 

Wheii  we  think  of  criticisms  and  critics. 
Congress  appears  in  the  first  row  In  both 
cases.  Congress  in  bearing  criticism  can  find 
cotisolation  in  its  own  role  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  critic,  one  that  can  give  invaluable 
service,  as  Mr.  Landon  was  at  pains  to  remind 
the  people  last  night. 

Nor  was  his  a  partisan  tribute.  Many 
courageous  Democrats  in  Congress  have  not 
pulled  their  punches,  he  said.  A  bi-partisan 
flavor  was  found  in  his  further  assertion, 
"the  Senate  committee  on  agriculture  has 
done  an  outstanding  piece  of  work  In  forcing 
the  administration  to  act  on  the  rubber 
situation." 

On  quite  another  subject,  Mr.  Landon  made 
the  ominous  prediction  that  the  nation  Is 
going  to  be  short  of  oil  in  another  year  or 
two.  because,  he  said,  the  administration 
agencies  are  mistakenly  counting  on  ficti- 
tious petroleum  reserves.  It  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  his  assertion  will  challenge  con- 
gressional attention. 


Award    nt    .Armv-Navv    E    Fi?4    fo    Auto 
Ordnance    Corporation    oi    Bridgeport, 

Conn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  26.  1942 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Bridgeport  Post  of  October  14.  1942,  there 
appeared  a  very  interesting  article  con- 
cerning the  Auto  Ordnance  Corporation 
of  that  city. 

This  newspaper's  story  pointed  to  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  ability  of 
American  industry  to  perform  under 
pressure.  The  afore-mentioned  company, 
which  has  been  designated  to  receive  the 
Army  and  Navy  E  award  on  November 
2.  was  started  in  1939  without  plant,  ma- 
chinery, or  organization.  Its  tommy  gun 
is  now  in  service  all  over  the  world. 

Because  this  story  is  so  interesting,  and 
so  encouraging,  and  might  prove  an  in- 
centive to  others  engaged  in  the  war  pro- 
gram, I  ask  unanimcus  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Atrro  Ordnance    To    Get  Army-Navy   E 

Flag  November  2 
Indicative  of  America's  manufacturing  abil- 
ity and  mass  production  skill  is  the  coveted 
Army  and  Navy  E  award,  which  has  been 
accorded  to  the  Auto  Ordnance  Corporation 
of  this  citv.  for  excellence  In  production.  The 
award  will  be  made  at  the  corporation's 
Bridgeport  plant  on  November  2. 

According  to  Russell  Maguire,  president, 
this  corporation  at  the  start  of  the  European 
war  In  1939.  had  no  plant,  no  machinery,  and 
an  organization  of  only  six  persons,  three  of 
whom  were  women.  The  corporation  had 
been  in  the  process  of  liquidation  many  years 


and  had   not   manufactured   any  new   guns 
since  1922,  a  period  of  18  years. 

Mr.  Maguire  stated  that  when  he  pur- 
chased the  corporation  he  had  never  made 
guns  or  munitions  before  and  the  corporation 
was  the  youngest  corporation  to  enter  large- 
scale  production  in  the  small  arms  field.  He 
gathered  around  him  a  group  of  other  young 
men  who  had  equal  faith  In  the  potentialities 
of  the  tommy  gun  in  the  present  World 
War.  They  proceeded  from  scratch  to  lease, 
then  purchase,  and  then  build  their  own 
plants. 

GUNS   ON   ALL  FRONTS 

This  corporation  was  cne  of  the  early  con- 
cerns to  adopt  the  practice  of  widespread  sub- 
contracting in  order  to  step  up  production. 
The  success  with  which  this  has  been  achieved 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  tommy 
gun  has  been  in  action  on  every  front  of  the 
present  World  War,  from  Norway  to  Singa- 
pore, in  the  invasion  of  the  Lowlands,  at 
Dunkerque,  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  at  Bataan, 
and  in  the  Solomon  Islands.  It  has  probably 
been  the  most  widely  known  and  used  Ameri- 
can weapon  by  Allied  troops  engaged  in  the 
present  conflict. 

Recruiting  and  training  vast  numbers  of 
men  at  the  machines,  who  had  not  formerly 
been  skilled  gunsmiths  and  who  had  not  been 
trained  in  the  profession  of  arms  manufac- 
ture, was  no  small  undertaking  under  the 
pressure  of  war  requirements.  Yet  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  from  this  plant  In  Bridgeport 
both  the  top  national  award  and  a  .certificate 
of  merit  were  given  to  workmen  at  the  ma- 
chines for  the  development  of  new  methods 
and  fixtures  responsible  for  large  speed-ups 
in  manufacturing  processes,  Mr.  Maguire 
said. 

The  Auto  Ordnance  Corporation  is  the  first 
manufacturer  of  portable  small-arms  weap- 
ons which  has  received  the  Army  and  Navy 
E  solely  for  the  manufacture  of  such 
weapons  and  has  had  one  of  the  outstanding 
production  records  of  the  current  war  effort. 

TANKS  USE  LOCAL  PRODUCT 

The  tommy  gun  has  not  only  been  widely 
used  by  the  Commandos  In  their  raids  on 
enemy-held  territory  but  has  been  standard 
equipment  not  only  In  the  United  States 
Army,  Marines,  and  Coast  Guard,  but  with 
the  British  Army  and  the  Empire  forces,  the 
Russians,  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  Chinese,  and  Free  French.  It  has  literally 
been  used  on  land,  on  the  sea.  and  in  the  air, 
since  paratroops  are  equipped  with  it  as  part 
of  their  fighting  paraphernalia,  and  the  tanks 
of  our  armed  forces  are  all  equipped  with 
tommy  guns. 


Fni^f  •■■<■.  aiUi  the   V»  .-r 
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HON  ALBENW.BARKIEY 

OK  KENITJCiiY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Minday,  October  26,  1942 

Mi.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hav3  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  Politics  and  the  War, 
which  I  delivered  last  Saturday  night 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  friends,  I  am  addressing  you  tonight 
upon  a  matter  ol  great  importance  to  the 


people  of  the  United  States.  I  refer  to  the 
election  to  be  held  on  the  3d  day  of  Novem- 
ber. 

On  that  day  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  elect  a  new  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  people  of  one-third  of  the  States 
will  elect  United  States  Senators. 

There  have  been  some  among  our  people 
who  have  expressed  regret  that  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  war  it  becomes  necessary  to  hold 
an  election.  Tills  feeling  has  been  expreseed 
beciuse  the  people  are  now  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  conduct  and  early  winning  of 
the  war. 

But  under  our  Constitution  the  people  are 
required  every  2  years  to  choose  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  people 
of  one-third  of  the  States  are  required  to 
choose  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Even  if  I  had  the  power  to  change  this  con- 
stitutional requirement  and  prolong  the  terms 
of  Members  of  Congress  by  suspending  all 
elections  during  the  existence  of  war.  I  would 
not  do  so.  It  Is  essential  that  the  people 
express  their  Judgment  on  the  conduct  and 
record  of  their  public  servants  In  war  no  less 
than  in  peace.  We  do  not  believe  that  It  is 
necessary  to  destroy  or  suspend  popular  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  preserve  It. 

So  that  every  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  435  congressional  dis- 
tricts must  be  filled,  either  by  reelecting  sit- 
ting Members  or  by  the  selection  of  new 
Members.  Likewise  1  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  each  of  one-third  of  the 
States  must  be  filled. 

Those  who  are  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.'^ntatlves  on  November  3  will  serve  until 
January  1945.  No  one  can  now  predict  when 
this  struggle  will  be  over.  We  all  hope  that 
it  will  have  ended  by  the  end  of  the  next  con- 
gressional term.  But  we  do  not  know  and 
we  cannot  know.  We  are  reasonably  certain, 
however,  that  those  who  are  elected  to  the 
He-use  of  Representatives  this  year  will  serve 
during  the  next  2  years  of  war  or  post-war 
problems. 

For  this  reason,  those  who  exercise  the 
right  to  vote  have  a  right  and  owe  it  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  country  to  search  the 
record  and  the  character  of  every  man  or 
woman  who  asks  to  be  elevated  to  or  retained 
In  this  station  of  power  and  high  refpon- 
sibility. 

Those  vdio  shall  vote  have  the  right  and 
the  obligation  to  exercise  the  suffrage  In  such 
manner  as  will  guarantee  to  the  whole  coun- 
try the  maximum  of  intelligent,  unselfish, 
arid  broad-minded  service  to  the  cause  for 
which  we  are  fighting  and  the  men  who  are 
fighting  that  cause,  not  only  during  the  war 
itself  but  in  the  days  of  peace  which  will 
follow. 

While  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives elected  this  year  will  serve  for  only  2 
years  and  only  until  January  1945,  those  who 
are  chosen  as  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  will  serve  for  6  years  and  until  Janu- 
ary 1949.  Therefore  these  Senators  will  not 
only  exercise  great  power  during  the  remain- 
i  ing  days  of  the  war  but  will.  In  all  likelihood, 
exercise  great  power  and  Influence  in  the 
making  of  the  peace  which  shall  follow  ths 
war;  for  no  treaty  of  peace,  however  wise  and 
Just,  can  become  effective  unless  ratified  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

All  the  cost  of  this  war  In  blood  and 
treasure  and  hardship  will  be  worse  than 
futile  unless  out  of  it  shall  come  a  peace 
that  shall  lift  from  the  backs  and  hearts  of 
the  people  of  our  country  and  all  countries 
the  burdens  which  weigh  them  down  and 
the  fears  which  haunt  them  day  by  day  and 
year  by  year  and  generation  by  generation. 
These  burdens  must  become  unbearable 
unless  they  are  lifted;  and  these  fears  must 
rob  mankind  of  the  Joy  of  life  and  the 
pride  of  achievement  unless  they  are  dissi- 
pated  and  the   souls    of    men  and   women 
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These  hopes  may  be  fortlfled  and  p<tpetu 
aU-d  by  the  S.na:e  of  the  United  Stat(  &  dur 
1x^5  tl.e  next  few  years,  or  they  may  be  laihcd 
asunder    and    rhw;irled    alu.gether    b'     " 
Bamp  bcdy.     The  United  States  Scnitc 
field  ot  domestic   policy  and  In  the  Icld  of 
International   relations.   Is  the  most  power 
Xul  legislative  assembly  In  the  world 


[n  this 


latter  fleld.  wherein  lies  the  course  qui  coun- 
try shall  follow  In  Its  treaty-making  activi- 
ties, two-thtrds  of  the  Senate  must  approve 
before  the  President  or  the  Dcp^rtn  ent  of 
State  or  the  nations  of  the  world  cai  con- 
i.uiumute  any  treaty,  however  wise.  Just,  far- 
»l»;hted  cr  humane  It  may  be.  In  other 
words,  how  utterly  Important  and  Indispens- 
able It  U  that  these  who  are  chos-en  icr  th's 
great  service  shall  be  broadminded.  v  ell  In 
formed,  free  from  narrow  or  provlnc^l  prej 
udlces.  and  equipped  with  courage  a. 
mlnatlon.  The  fate  of  mankind  fi  : 
tlons  may  hang  on  the  result  of  thd  choice 
which  the  people  wiil  make  10  days  frcm  now 

We  have  sent  and  are  sending  an  1  muot 
couiluue  to  send  our  flighting  men  in  all 
branches  of  the  armed  services  to  the  battle- 
fields of  the  woiid.  We  cannot  nu*  luresee 
upon  what  fields  they  will  be  required  to 
fight.  But  wherever  they  may  be  rKjuued 
to  flfe'ht,  we  are  proud  to  know  that  ttey  will 
by  theu-  conduct,  by  their  willlngnefs  \o  make 
the  complete  sacrifice.  Justify  our  t  kith  in 
them  and  Justify  the  traditions  and  stand- 
ards which  have  made  glorious  the  history 
of  cur  country. 

We  who  must  remain  on  the  honie  front 
must  Justify  our  conduct  to  those  vho  are 
to  do  the  ftghltiig. 

We  cannot  all  of  ua  fight  In  unit.  We 

cannot  all  go  to  the  front  as  member  of  the 
Army.  Ni-.—  M.irlne  Corpa,  Coast  Oijard,  or 
other  ciTv  -ions 

But  there  is  a  duty  that  we  can  fcorform 
at  home-— and  it  Is  a  duty  that  our  men  In 
uniform  who  will  bear  the  burden  "  e 

have  a  right  to  expett  us  to  perform  .  :  .3 
tlie  duty  of  chooelng  Members  of  tf  e  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  who  will  r. 
them  while  the  fighting  Is  In  pr 
the  cause  for  which  they  fight  w:  n 
fighting  Is  over  By  the  side  of  evr]  y  voter 
on  November  3  a  soldier  or  sailor 
standing  You  may  not  sef  him 
be  In  Austnvlla.  or  China.  >  ;  F  •  ' 
land,  or  Africa,  or  Iceland  r  H 
France,  or  the  Solomons,  or  Burma  or 
He  may  be  sailing  the  tempestuoUs  seas 
where  assasfirs  lurk,  or  be  may  be  zooming 
through  the  treacherous  clouds  in  starch  of 
an  equally  treacherous  enemy.  But  he  will 
be    standing    by   your   side   when    you    vote 
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He  will  be  pleading  with  you  not  to 
or   make   more  dlfflcult   this  ta   -;    - 
a    legislative    commission    to    a:  . 


woman,  re^ardess  of  p>olltlcal  affiliations 
w^ose  record  and  whose  character 
give  assurance  of  complete  devotion 
cause  for  which  this  man  .n  ir, 
flghtms  He  will  be  plead:  .  *  -r 
live  and  make  your  Go'.-^r-..:ri  :  '  v 
lofty  Ideals  for  which  h«*    s   a    .  :  .:  : 

I  cnn  conjure  up         ►  x.     s^-     •-    ;.:• 
any  eligible  voter  can  ^iv,   ;_r  ;>.:.: 
form  this  duty  to  his  country  In  It- 
frentest  pr-  ; 

There    .i.--'     r.:    ::■-    'a  r.  -     .:;     »,•..<  *" 
discharge  our  duty  on  this  t-    r-."  "^  ■ 
I  cannot  her?  er.u:r*pm'p       B  ;"  :!    - 
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the  people  lo  ai.y  voice  cr  choice  in  the  gov- 
err.ment  which  lords  It  over  them. 

Therefore  when  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a 
great  war  to  preserve  otir  liberties  and  all  the 
rights  which  are  inherent  in  our  free  system 
of  democracy  It  L«  more  Important  than  ever 
that  we  Justify  those  rights  by  exercising 
them. 

This  Is  one  of  the  moet  effective  ways  In 
which  we  can  do  our  duty  on  this  home  front. 
We  call  In  endless  parade  before  our  eyes 
the  legendary  but  real  characters  who  have 
in  the  centuries  and  decades  that  are  past 
laid  their  lives  upon  the  altar  that  we  may 
live  the  lives  of  free  men  and  women.  We 
survey  this  handiwork  and  we  compare  their 
opportunities  and  obligations  with  ours  and 
the  magnitude  of  their  task  with  ours. 

In  the  pcrfcrmance  of  the  task  which  new 
Is  ours  we  will  prove  or  disprove  our  right  to 
the  pride  in  them  which  we  proclaim.  We 
will  prove  whether  they  wrought  In  vain, 
whether  we  are  worthy  of  the  fciuidatioua 
which  they  erected  for  the  tabernacle  of  our 
liberties. 

What  is  this  task  which  faces  us?  What 
is  this  thing  which  we  clutch  to  our  besoms 
and  fight  for  and  will  not  permit  to  be 
snatched  from  us? 

We  know  what  It  Is.  E\'ery  soldier  and 
salkr  knows  what  it  is.  Every  mother  who 
looks  with  adoration  upon  her  sleeping  baby 
In  Its  cradle  knows  what  It  Is.  Every  school 
child  who  plods  away  for  knowledge  and 
wisdom  and  cherishes  an  upright  ambition 
knnws  wlrat  It  Is. 

Every  craftsman  who  stands  by  machine  or 
workbench  knows  what  It  Is. 

Every  tiller  of  the  soil  who  plants  his  seed 
with  a  prayer  that  the  season  may  be  propi- 
tious knows  what  It  Is. 

We  are  engaged  In  the  mightiest  struggle 
ever  waged  to  preserve  the  gains  mankind 
has  made  since  the  dawn  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  Idle  and  pointless  for  us  now  to 
praise  those  who  have  In  the  past  charted 
the  course  and  erected  the  milestones  of  our 
prcgres.<5.  unless  we  are  willing  to  bear  the 
torch  and  the  cross  and  extend  the  trail, 
and  leave  a  few  milestones  of  our  own  for 
the  guidance  and  Inspiration  of  those  who 
will  follow  us. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
world  did  not  want  this  war.  The  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  world  did  not  want  it. 
The  Piciidentof  the  United  States  and  these 
who  labored  with  him  exerted  ail  the  In- 
fluence which  they  possessed  to  avert  the 
struggle  before  It  began,  and  after  It  began, 
strove  to  protect  our  own  people  and  our 
own  institutions  and  our  own  civilization 
from  its  ravages. 

As  we  look  In  retrospect  upon  the  events 
of  the  past  5  cr  6  years,  it  seems  that  the 
President  foresaw  with  marvelous  vision  the 
coming  storm  and  sought  to  build  up  our 
powers  to  resist  it.  His.  for  a  while,  and 
almost  up  to  the  final  moment  of  the  break, 
was  a  voice  crying  out  In  the  wilderness. 
His  foresight  was  abundantly  vindicated  by 
the  events  which  are  yet  fresh  In  our  minds. 
Among  the  vast  population  of  more  than 
2.000000.000  people  who  inhabit  this  globe, 
the  yearnint;  for  peace  and  peaceful  growth 
and  cooperation  was  a  consuming  passion. 
That  passion  actuated  our  own  people  In 
.^.":. erica:  and  they  fervently  prayed  that  the 
uifluence  of  their  Government  would  turn 
I  the  scales  against  the  slaughter,  and  that, 
I  If  war  must  come,  this  Government  would  be 
able  to  shield  them  against  its  burning 
flames 

Buv  .t  was  not  to  be.  Gradually  the  pat- 
tern of  the  ruthless  and  diabolical  thing 
which  had  been  turned  loose  upon  mankind 
began  to  unfold. 

There  were,  we  know,  many  earnest  but 
shortsighted  i>eople  who  said  that  It  was  not 
(  '.r  war:  that  we  were  not  responsible  for  it 
(  r  concerned  with  it;  that  we  could,  as  a 
people,  withdraw  into  a  storm  cellar  or  an 
air-raid  shelter  and  await  the  passing  of  the 


hurricane  or  the  raid,  hoping  to  find  a  cloud- 
less sky  or  the  rainbow  of  peace,  and  our 
homes  and  lands  and  institutions  untouched. 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  For  the  concep- 
tion and  pattern  of  this  attack  upon  civili- 
zation in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
the  same. 

The  unprovoked  attack  of  Japan  upon  Man- 
churia In  1931:  the  Invasion  of  Ethiopia  in 
1935:  the  brutal  onslaught  against  China  In 
1937;  the  devastation  of  Poland  by  Hitler  in 
1939:  the  callous  and  unmitigated  invasion 
of  Russia  in  1941.  and  the  treacherous  attr.ck 
upon  the  United  States  at  Pearl  Harbor  last 
December  7  were  all  taken  from  the  same 
blueprint. 

None  of  the  nations  attacked  were  ready, 
because  th^y  were  for  the  most  part  demo- 
cratic nations  and  were  not  armed  camps 
ready  to  spring  to  war  at  a  moment's  notice. 
And  the  people  of  those  nations  were  so 
anxious  for  peace  that  they  were  loath  to 
believe  that  war  was  Just  around  the  corner. 
We  were  no  exception  to  this  rule.  We 
were  not  ready  when  Pearl  Harbor  came.  We 
had.  It  is  true,  under  the  Presidents  leader- 
ship and  urgings,  increased  our  Army  and 
Navy,  but  we  had  not  caught  up  with  the 
precious  time  lost  from  1920  to  1932,  when 
not  a  battleship  was  built  for  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States.  Even  after  the  clouds 
began  to  appear  in  the  sky.  and  grew  more 
ominous  from  the  rise  of  Hitler  In  1933,  many 
cf  those  who  pretended  to  speak  for  the 
people  insisted  that  there  was  nothing  we 
ought  to  do  about  it. 

In  the  last  war  we  raised  a  magnificent 
army  of  4.000.000  men,  sent  more  than  half 
of  them  overseas,  took  part  in  many  im- 
portant engagements  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe  and  contributed  decisively  to  the 
victory  over  Germany.  But  we  had  to  fight 
for  the  most  part  with  equipment  we  secured 
from  our  Allies,  for  at  the  outbreak  of  that 
war  we  had  no  mtinltlons  Indtistry  worthy  of 
the  name. 

Tliese  things  constitute  no  excuse  for  any 
failures  or  shortcomings  from  which  we  may 
suffer  now:  but  they  emphasize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged, and  the  demand  It  makes  upon  every 
one  of  us  to  subordinate  our  personal  and 
selfish  Interests  to  the  supreme  requirements 
of  our  country. 

In  the  last  war  we  relied  upon  our  asso- 
ciate nations  to  furnish  the  equipment  for 
our  Army.  We  cannot  do  that  now.  We 
must  train  and  equip  not  only  an  army  of 
our  own.  but  we  must  assist  our  Allies,  the 
United  Nations,  to  equip  their  armies,  and  It 
Is  In  our  Interest  to  do  so.  We  may  be  re- 
quired also  to  equip  armies  of  our  own  twice 
as  large  as  our  armies  In  the  last  war,  and 
we  must  build  the  ships  essential  to  deliver 
these  supplies  and  this  Army  wherever  they 
are  needed  to  strike  our  hydraheaded  enemy 
and  beat  him  down. 

In  order  to  do  these  things  It  has  been 
necessary  to  convert  our  whole  economy  to  a 
total  war  basis,  a  thing  which  we  have  not 
been  required  to  do  before  to  the  same  ex- 
tent In  all  our  history. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  fact  that  In  this 
gigantic  process  there  have  been  mistakes 
and  shortcomings.  I  do  not  blind  myself  to 
the  cupidity  or  venality  which  may  have  crept 
Into  this  program  on  the  part  of  some  men  of 
the  type  who  have  from  time  immemorial 
taken  advantage  of  human  catastrophes  to 
reap  an  unjust  reward  for  themselves.  No 
race,  creed,  or  political  party  has  a  monopoly 
on  this  trait. 

But  In  spite  of  these  obvious  and  Inevitable 
defects  In  the  gearing  of  our  war  machinery, 
and  in  view  of  the  low  level  from  which  we 
started,  the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  the  record  of  achievement  which 
has  been  chalked  up  by  them  and  in  their 
behalf  by  men  and  women  of  all  faiths,  reli- 
gions, color,  conditions,  and  grades  of  expe- 
rience. 
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I  am  speaking  still  of  that  home  front, 
of  which  ycu  and  I  are  a  part.  It  is  not  as 
glamorous  as  the  battlefield.  It  may  not 
offer  as  many  opportunities  for  distinguished 
medals. 

But  it  is  as  essential  In  modern  warfare  as 
any  other  portion  of  the  fighting  program. 
Wars  are  no  longer  fought  by  armies  and 
navies  alone.  Wars  are  fought  by  peoples. 
We  are  all  soldiers,  whether  in  uniform  or 
civilian  garb,  and  treachery  or  neglect  or  In- 
difference are  as  much  to  be  condemned  on 
this  home  front  as  if  committed  where  the 
battle  rages.  The  man  who  now  slumbers  at 
his  post  here  may  cause  the  loss  of  battles 
and  lives  and  prolong  the  war  as  truly  as 
would  the  soldier  who  sleeps  at  his  post  while 
the  enemy  advances. 

Vast  sums  are  required  of  us  in  taxes  and 
in  loans  to  our  Government.  These  outlays 
will  involve  hardships.  The  American  people 
understand  this.  But  there  may  be  some 
who  will  seek  public  favor  or  the  votes  of 
the  people  by  magnifying  these  hardships  to 
foment  discontent  among  the  people.  Be- 
ware of  such  men.  Whether  they  know  It 
o:  intend  it.  they  are  supplementing  the  ma- 
licious propaganda  of  the  enemy.  Such  men 
are  not  entitled  to  the  confidence  or  respect 
of  the  American  people. 

In  this  war  we  have  been  compelled  to 
forego  conveniences.  We  must  restrict  our 
pleasures,  and  now  and  then  we  may  feel 
that  our  necessities  have  been  curtailed.  But 
this  is  war.  And  this  is  the  price  we  must 
pay  if  our  Nation  is  to  survive. 

There  may  be  those  who  will  seek  to  arouse 
in  the  minds  of  Americans  bitter  resentment 
over  some  economic  or  personal  dislocation, 
or  some  fancied  grievance,  in  order  to  capi- 
talize it  for  political  advancement.  Such  an 
effort  is  a  poor  compliment  to  the  spirit  of 
America.  It  is  unworthy  of  any  man  who 
asks  to  be  entrusted  with  power  and  with 
the  lives  of  American  soldiers.  Beware  of 
such  men  In  any  party  or  any  State. 

We  American  people  are  not  afraid  of  hard- 
ships. Out  of  hardship  our  Nation  was  born 
and  strengthened.  And  there  Is  no  hardship 
or  self-denial  that  we  shall  endure  at  home 
which  compares  with  the  sacrifices  that  may 
be  required  of  those  who  fight  our  battles 
around  the  world. 

There  may  be  men  who  will  seek  your  sup- 
port because  it  has  been  necessary  to  curb 
prices  and  wages  and  profits  In  order  to  con- 
trol and  regulate  the  rising  cost  of  living 
to  the  American  people  and  prevent  the  wild 
inflation  and  its  consequences  which  flowed 
from  the  lasv  war.  Such  appeal  would  be 
sordid  and  base,  and  should  be  repudiated 
by  every  voter  upon  whom  It  is  attempted. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  cry  aloud  at 
the  conduct  of  the  war;  and  they  will  claim 
and  are  claiming  that  they  or  their  pohtical 
organization  are  essential  to  final  and  com- 
plete victory  over  our  enemies. 

Let  me  warn  the  people  to  examine  the 
records  of  such  men  to  ascertain  what  con- 
tribution they  made  toward  the  preparation 
of  our  country  to  meet  the  attack  before 
it  was  launched  against  us.  That  prepara- 
tion was  not  only  military  and  naval.  It 
was  economic  and  psychological.  It  was 
moral  and  spiritual.  Those  who  kept  their 
feet  alwavs  on  the  brakes  when  our  Govern- 
ment was  hastening  to  put  Its  house  In  or- 
der and  prepare  for  the  storm  which  was 
headed  our  way  and  struck  us  last  Decem- 
ber, have  no  right  now  to  pretend  that  they 
are  entitled  to  the  driver's  seat  on  the  ground 
that  thev  can  do  a  better  Job  than  those  upon 
whom  the  people  and  the  Constitution  have 
placed  this  responsibility. 

The  forefathers  whom  we  proudly  honor 
on  every  appropriate  occasion  lived  simple 
and  hardy  lives. 

We  may  be  asked  to  make  ours  so  simple 
or  so  hardy.  But  If  we  are  required  to  do  so 
It  would  be   a   small  price   to  pay  for   the 
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preservation  of  our  liberties  and  our  institu- 
tions. 

On  this  home  front,  with  every  weapon 
at  our  command,  we  might  fight  fear.  Our 
enemy  will  attempt  to  cultivate  this  weak- 
ness.    We  must  resist  It. 

We  must  fight  suspicions  directed  against 
those  who  bear  the  responsibility  of  high 
decision.  Our  enemy  will  seek  to  divide  us 
by  fomenting  suspicion  of  our  Government, 
our  Allies,  and  our  good  faith.  Every  voter 
who  exercises  the  right  of  choice  must  keep 
in  mind  the  subtle  voice  of  our  enemy 
always  seeking  to  divide  us  and  conquer  us. 
We  must  fight  against  intemperate  im- 
patience. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  not  be 
alert  and  watchful  over  the  conduct  of  our 
Government  and  those  who  act  for  us.  But 
it  means  that  in  the  high  strategy  of  war  we 
must  trust  our  military  and  naval  officers. 

We  must  fight  with  one  another  and  not 
against  one  another.  This  is  the  standard  we 
demand  of  those  who  wear  the  uniform.  Shall 
we  be  worthy  of  them  if  we  set  a  lower  stand- 
ard for  ourselves? 

In  the  mids^  of  this  world-wide  crisis,  when 
all  the  freedoms  we  cherish  and  even  civili- 
zation hang  in  the  balance.  Is  It  asking  too 
much  to  urge  that  every  eligible  man  and 
woman  in  this  Nation  go  to  their  polling 
places  and  vote  on  the  3d  of  November?  Is  it 
asking  too  much  to  urge  that  they  urge  their 
neighbors  to  vote  and  assist  them  in  every  way 
to  c"o  so? 

Is  it  asking  too  much  to  urge  that  in  exer- 
cising this  precious  privilege  it  be  done  in  a 
manner  best  calculated  to  preserve  that  unity 
of  spirit  and  organization  without  which  we 
cannot  win? 

Let  not  the  result  of  our  election  give  en- 
couragement or  ground  for  glee  among  the 
Hitlers,  the  MuESolinis,  or  the  war  lords  of 
Japan.  Such  a  result  would  prolong  the  war, 
cost  precious  American  lives,  and  complicate 
all  the  problems  the  war  will  bequeath  to  us. 
Every  man  or  woman  who  wears  the  uni- 
form of  our  country  Is  concerned  over  the 
verdict  we  shall  render.  Every  haggard  face 
m  all  the  world  that  looks  up  through  tears  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  happier  days  and  a  happier 
fate  will  be  concerned  in  that  verdict. 

Let  that  verdict  be  such  an  overwhelming 
expression  of  our  united  purpose  and  deter- 
mination, regardless  of  politics,  religion,  or 
color,  as  will  stun  and  confound  our  enemies 
everywhere,  and  give  eternal  hops  to  all  who 
believe  in  us  and  fight  with  us  for  the  victory 
we  must  secure.  Nothing  short  of  this  will 
fortify  cur  faith  or  bring  terror  to  our 
enemies. 

Let  our  ballots  in  this  great  struggle  be 
shots  that  will  be  heard  around  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  26.  1942 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  correspondence 
relaUng    t.-    pm^inn    and    rmfi'-^haring 

trusts  a;ui  piaus  brtv;,  .n  M:  U  U. 
Bucher.  presidt  n*  of  \V.-';:ich!  u>e  Elec- 
tric &•  Man'ifnr'ur;rje  Co.,  anu  myself,  and 
also  V..-..   ll.LiMai  Tarleau.  tax  legisla- 


tive counsel  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
I  believe  these  letters  will  be  of  general 
interest,  as  they  bring  out  the  salient 
facts  of  this  important  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Jtn-T  31.  1942. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Senator  Davis:  The  tax  bill  (H.  R. 
7378)  recently  adopted  by  the  Houss  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  now  before  your  committee 
contains  certain  provisions  affecting  pension 
trusts  concerning  which  we  wish  to  suggest 
certain  modifications.  In  order  to  clarify  the 
intent  and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  unin- 
tended hardships  and  results  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest. 

We  refer  to  the  provisions  contained  In 
section  144  of  the  bill,  which  proposes  to 
amend  section  165  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  relating  to  pension  trusts.  The  provi- 
sions we  have  in  mind  are  contained  in  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  proposed  clause  (ai  of 
section  165.  Paragraph  (3)  provides.  In  sub- 
stance, that  a  pension  trust  will  be  exempt 
from  tax  if  It  Is  part  of  a  plan  which  benefits 
either  (subparagraph  (A) )  70  percent  or 
more  of  the  employees,  excluding  employees 
employed  not  more  than  a  minimum  period 
prefcribed  by  the  trust,  not  to  exceed  5  years, 
or  (.subparagraph  (B))  such  employees  as 
qualify  under  a  classification  set  up  by  the 
employer  and  found  by  the  Commissioner  not 
to  be  discriminatory  in  favor  of  officers, 
shareholders,  supervisory  or  highly  compen- 
sated employees.  Paragraph  (4)  provides 
similar  exemption  if  the  contributions  or 
benefits  under  the  trust  do  not  have  the  ef- 
fect of  discriminating  In  favor  of  any  em- 
ployee whose  compensation  Is  greater  than 
that  of  other  employees. 

The  Westlnghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  has  a  pension  plan  which  was  created 
in  1929.  under  an  irrevocable  pension  trust 
covering  substantially  all  of  the  employees 
of  the  company  and  providing  for  pensions 
based  on  the  employees  length  of  service  and 
certain  wage  or  salary  classifications.  The 
cost  of  the  pension  so  provided  Is  borne  en- 
tirely by  the  company,  without  any  contrib- 
utory payments  by  the  employee.  Annuity 
certificates  to  cover  annunltles  payable  upon 
the  employee's  retirement  from  the  com- 
pany's service  at  retirement  age  were  Issued 
to  the  employees  at  the  time  the  plan  was 
put  into  effect,  and  additional  annuity  cer- 
tificates, likewise  payable  upon  such  retire- 
ment, to  cover  the  services  of  employees  for 
subsequent  years,  were  Issued  from  year  to 
year  thereafter  until  the  end  of  the  year  1935. 
These  annuity  certificates  were  Issued  from 
year  to  year  In  so-called  annuity  units,  based 
on  the  following  classifications: 

Number  of 
Yearly  wages :  annuity  units 

$1,500  and  under 1 

»1,501  to  $2.100 1'/^ 

$2,101  to  $2.700 2 

J    $2,701  to  $3.300 2«i 

'         $3,301  to  $3.900. __ 3 

-    .     $3,901  to  $4,500 -- 3>i 

i'        $4,501  to  $5.100 * 

:         $5,101  to  $6.300 ♦li 

'.         $6,301  to  $7,500 5 

$7,501  and  over • —  * 

One  annuity  unit  represents  $1  per  month 
pavable  upon  the  employee's  retirement  from 
the  company  service  at  retirement  age. 

Under  this  pension  plan  2,763  persons 
have  heretofore  been  retired  and  have  re- 
ceived pensions  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
ranging  from  $2  to  $325  per  month. 

The  pension  trust  established  by  this  com- 
pany might  be  construed  not  to  be  exempt 
from   tax  luider   the   proposed  subparagraph 
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I  A     of  paragraph  (3  •~'     '^     '    ' 

1     1538    due   to   the   pa. -i  r      :    •.       ! 

b.,c.a:   becurlty   Ar'.   the         u.:.   •'      :    : 

mnnutty  cerliflca.-^    •      fr-piuyees  ti, : 

for  •ubsequent  yea.'    "a.-o   aiscuiitiiiu 

the  numb*r  of  new  employees  since  th 

Is  sufflcient  so  that  at  this  time  70  pen  ent 

the  present  employees  are  not  included 

J     •.     However,  all  employees  of  the  company 

.  -  f    included    m    the    pian    from    th  ^    time 

when  It  was  establ'.-:  •  1     :  -til  Decemfier  31. 


1  J  (^      u  hpri     *hP 
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Aasr 


t  dale 
of 

in  the 
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Westinchousk  Elicthic  & 

MANtTTAcrxjarNG  Co.. 
Pitfsburp/i.  Pa.,  September  11,  1942. 
Hon    James  J    Da\is. 

Senate  F  nance  Committee, 

Washington.  D   C. 

Dr-AK  SiNATOB  Davis;  Your  consideration  in 
requesting  mv  comments  on  the  report  of  the 
Subcommitte".!  on  Pensions  is  very  much  ap- 
preciated. It  seems  to  me  that  their  reccm- 
mendatlons  have  been  very  carefully  con- 
ceived and  will  help  materially  in  clarifying 
this  part  of  the  tax  measure  new  before  your 
committee.  There  are,  however,  two  sugges- 
tions which  I  should  like  to  make  for  your 
consideration 

First.  The  committee  report,  paragraph  3, 
under  Qualifications  for  Exempt  Trust,  now 
reads: 

■•(3)  The  provision  In  the  bill  requiring 
70  percent  of  all  employees  to  be  covered  by 
the  plan  should  be  changed  to  require  either 
70  percent  to  be  covered  or  70  percent  to  be 
eligible  to  ccme  under  the  plan,  provided  that 
80  percent  cf  the  eligible  employees  avail 
themselves  of  the  plan." 

You  will  recall  in  my  letter  of  July  31.  copy 
of  which   is  attached  for  your  convenience, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  Westinghou.=e  has  a 
pension  plan  which  was  created  in  1929  and 
under    which    annuity    certificates,    payable 
upon    retirement,    were   Issued    annually    to 
each  employee.     As  of  January  1.  1936.  due 
to  the  passare  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act,  the  issuance  of  further  annuity  certifi- 
cates was  discontinued,  but  certificates  there- 
tofore Issued  remained  outstanding  and  con- 
tinue to  require  provision  for  their  payment. 
The  cost  of  the  pensions  so  provided  was  and 
is  borne  entirely  by  the  company,  without 
any  contributory  payments  by  the  employee. 
All  employees  of  the  company  were  Included 
In  the  plan  -rom  the  time  it  was  established 
to  the  time  when  the  Issuance  of  additional 
certificates  v;as  dlsccntinued. 

Since  the  employees  of  the  company,  as  of 
December  31.  1935.  are  still  covered  by  the 
plan,  the  ccmpany  has  continued,  and  will 
continue  for  many  years,  to  make  payment 
to  the  pension  trust  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  pensions  payable  to  em- 
ployees who  have  heretofore  retired  or  may 
hereafter  retire  from  the  company's  service 
at  retiremer.t  age  and  who  are  eligible  under 
this  pension  plan.  However,  as  you  will  well 
appreciate,  our  employment  has  exp.^nded 
materially  since  the  issuance  of  additional 
annuity  ceiUflcates  was  discontinued,  and 
these  employees  no  longer  represent  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  of  our  employees. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  Intention  to  dis- 
criminate against  bona  fide  pension  plans 
such  as  ours  which  still  involve  and  will  con- 
tinue to  involve  expense  for  several  years  to 
come,  and  since  I  presume  this  condition  is 
net  peculiar  to  our  company  and  that  you 
have  encouEtered  such  discontinued  pension 
plans  in  many  other  national  corporations.  It 
is  respectfully  suggested  that  any  question  of 
discrimination  can  be  eliminated  if  this  par- 
ticular recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Pensions  is  revised  to  read: 

••(3)  The  provision  of  the  bill  requiring  70 
percent  of  all  employees  to  be  covered  by  the 
p,.\:-.  shculd  be  changed  to  require  either  70 
i.r  rct.nt  to  b<!  covered,  or  to  have  been  covered 
p., in  was  established,  or  70  percent 
.b.  ^  to  come  under  the  plan,  or  to 
;.-. '.e  W-T.  t.iglble  to  come  under  the  plan 
•.I —i  ::  ;■  ^  -  ^-tablished.  provided  that  80 
poTft-.t  f  if  e  eible  employees  avail  them- 
.sf.ves    -r  a.d  .■»■•..".  "ht  ;:..3t;I-.  es.  of  the  plan." 


Second  The  committee  report,  paragraph  4, 
second   sentence,   now  reads: 

'•Language  should  also  be  inserted  to  !?lve 
effect  to  the  House  committee  report  th:.t  a 
plan  is  not  discriminatory  in  favor  of  hiphly 
paid  emplovees  because  the  benefits  benr  a 
uniform  re'lationshlp  to  the  compensa  Ion 
paid  directly  to  tlie  employees." 

As  explained  In  my  letter  of  July  31.  the 
pensions  under  the  Westinghouse  plan  are 
not  determined  by  a  fixed  percentage  of  wages, 
but  are  determined  according  to  blocked  v.  age 
groupings  which  are  eminently  fair  and  just. 
as  you  will  note  from  the  table  of  such  group- 
inps  set  forth  in  that  letter.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  fully  clarify  the  fact  that  suci  a 
grouping  is  permissible,  it  is  suggested  that 
in  the  sentence  quoted  above,  the  word  "nni- 
form"  be  deleted  and  the  words  "reasonably 
fair"  Inserted,  so  that  the  sentence  will  nad: 
••Language  should  also  be  inserted  to  i^ive 
effect  to  the  House  committee  report  thi  t  a 
plan  Is  not  discriminatory  in  favor  of  highly 
pa'd  emplovees  because  the  benefits  bear  a 
reasonably  fair  relationship  to  the  compen- 
sation paid  directly  to  the  employees." 

Thank  you  for  your  ccurtei-y  in  permitiing 
me  to  comment  on  this  report. 
Very   truly    vours. 

G.  H.  BtJCHER.  President. 
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Treasuhy  Department, 
Washington.  September  24,  1942. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  De-ar  Senator:  This  is  in  answer  to 
your  inquiry  concerning  the  pension  trust 
provisions  of  the  current  revenue  bill.  You 
are  interested  in  whether  contributions  by  an 
employer  will  be  deductible  U  made  lo  a 
uust  which  has  been  closed  so  far  as  taking 
in  new  employees  is  concerned.  The  em- 
ployers contributions  are,  therefore,  foi  the 
benefit  of  only  some  present  employees  and 
an  increasing  number  of  retired  employe  es. 

H.  R.  7378  repeats  the  present  law  by  stat- 
ing that  an  employer's  contributions  will  be 
deductible  only  If  made  to  a  trust  foi  the 
"exclusive  benefit  of  his  employees."  Atten- 
tion has  already  been  given  to  this  provision 
with  a  view  toward  assuring  that  It  will 
mean  that  contributions  w  11  be  deductible 
where  the  trust  Is  of  benefit  to  retired,  as 
well  as  present,  employees. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  requirement  that 
the  trust  cover  at  least  80  percent  of  thi  em- 
ployees eligible  to  qualify  for  the  plan  and 
70  percent  of  the  employees  must  be  ell  ;ible. 
As  an  alternative,  the  plan  must  benefit  em- 
ployees under  a  classification  set  up  by  the 
employer  and  found  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  not  to  be  discriminatory  in 
favor  of  employees  who  are  oEBcers.  share- 
holders, supervisory  employees,  or  highly  com- 
pensated employees.  The  percentage  pro- 
visions have  reference  to  thoFe  presently  em- 
ployed, but  where  a  plan  originally  met  the 
requirements  and  now  ceases  to  meet  the 
requirements  only  by  reason  of  being  dis- 
continued the  Commissioner  of  Int-'rnal 
Revenue  may.  and  presumably  would,  apjirove 
the  plan  as  nondiscriminatory.  Upon  such 
approval  contributions  would  continue  '.o  be 
deductible. 

I  trust  that  this  will  answer  satisfactorily 
the  questions  which  you  had  on  this  sutject. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  Tarleau. 
Tax  Legislative  Counsel. 

September  25,  19'^. 
Mr  G   H.  BucHER, 

President,   WestinghoiLse   Electric    & 

Manufacturing  Co  ,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 

My  Dear  Mr    Bucher:   On  page  2  of    four 

letter    of    September    11    you    suggested    an 

amendment  to  the  present  act  as  follows: 

••The  provision  of  the  bill  requ:r;i.g  70  percent 


of  all  »'n^rl'""^ee-  '  ■>  hf  ci>'  ■•!♦■■::  -i  :,r:i  p..:n 
should  '^."  rhiuised  l^^  re<r\.Tr  e-'Lt-r  7  ^  per- 
cent T  b-'  ;■',  -.xr'  -1.  '  :  '■  }:.•'."  '.:  -r'  i  VP',t"i 
when  t!ir  i  '.au  '>-  is  •■•uii^  :■•;;!-.,  '  7  je  n  >  :.: 
t;  b<  r;:t:  ble  '-.^  come  ui.aer  the  p;:ti:.  ^.r  to 
l;.iv-'  '.,;'''li  ei.,.D>'  ;  '  C  '.'.i''  ;'r.r:<-T  't.t  piail 
wh!-::  :t  w:-i~  '^st^ttn:-  'idl  p:c:":']i'Q  V.  .1'  Hi.  p.-! - 
cent  oi  ti.  •■:  .ri' '•  r:'-;,i:  ;v(  f..  :,\  >;,;  ■■h-'ui- 
selves.  or  did  avau  '.Lvir.-'^'i'.'--  n:  ■•.-:■  ;),.',n." 
I  took  this  matter  up  perbonaiiy  w.fi  :he 
Trensurv  Depnrtmpnt.  nnd  T  er'^iose  at;;'   .1 

ft   ],••,'•    •  M'-v    i);.!\-'   «■:  ,'*.*-!■    tn   m*- 

i  u>.'..u  a;->pr!.'JiJU'  V'  \r  T'  ..'•■  ■  g  -.h  ^  ;•  lu-r 
and  returning  it  to  me  with  such  comments 
as  you  care  to  make. 

Most  cordially  yours. 

J.f  :r?  J    D.^vTs 
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M.\.\LI  .KCTLTJINC    Co., 

Pittsburgh.  Pa..  October  1.  1942. 
The  Honorrible  James  J   Davis, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  De.\r  Senator  Davie  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  .Sfptember  25.  con- 
cerning ih.  •  p  :s:in-truRt  provisions  of  the 
current  re\t''iut  bill,  and  for  the  enclosed 
copy  of  letter  dated  Sep  t  :r^-r  24  on  the  sub- 
ject written  to  you  by  Mr  Thomas  Tarl'sii 
Ux  legislative  counsel  for  the  Trensinv  de- 
partment. 

As  exp;ained  in  my  letter  of  July  31  to  you. 
the  company  has  felt  that  its  pension  plan 
should  be  approved  as  nondiscrlminatrry  un- 
der the  pr    ;:<-'-;;    ,:  ^  f -t:::- ;v-   v,rv\  =;cn  .  :    ;■•■ 
Ip.w  referred  'c  in  Mi     I':::?  '.us  urer    t<;.;.  ::\ 
order  to  avoid  any  doubt 
seemed  to  us  dePir-ablp  to 
alternative  requir  in;>;.\   c    "■''  p:-ix" 
concerning  the  mciusicn  oi  70  percf :  : 
of   the  employees  so  that  such  rr.pi 
would  be  effective  as  cf  t'.t       -n     %.i 
plan  was  established.    Hour-. c:    \\r    1 
letter    indicates    the    Treasury    Department's    ' 
view  would  be  that  such  a  plan  wotild  be  ap- 
proved as  nondiscriminatory  under  the  pro-    1 
posed  law,  and,  In  view  of  his  opinion,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  press  this  point  further.  J 

I  mlyht  call  your  attention,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Tarleau  makes  no  comment 
with  respect  to  the  second  point  mentioned 
in  my  letter  of  September  11  to  you,  suggest- 
ing that  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
4  of  the  committee's  renort  It  would  be  help- 
ful in  clarifying  the  ap  val  of  pension 
plans  as  noudiscrimii^a-o..,  J  the  reference 
to  nondiscriminatory  plan?  were  changed 
from  benefits  which  "bear  a  uniform  relation- 
ship to  the  compensation  paid  directly  to  the 
employees"  to  benefits  v/hich  "i:*-itr  .i  -  .^son- 
ably  fair  relationship  to  the  omp  :.!-aLion 
paid  directly  to  the  employees  '  Here  again 
we  believe  that  the  ccnapany's  pension  plan, 
although  not  based  upon  a  uniform  relation- 
ship of  wages  and  salaries.  Is  ronrtlscrlmina- 
tory  because  it  is  based  on  block  wage  and 
salary  groupings  which  are  believed  to  be  fair 
and  Just.  However,  we  think  that  the  sug- 
gested change  would  help  to  clarify  the  sitTia- 
tion. 

In  closing,  may  I  expicss  our  great  appre- 
ciation of  your  interest  and  helpfulness  in 
this  matter. 

Sncerely  yours, 

G.  H.  BucKEH,  President. 

September  24    1942 
Hon.  James  J   Davis. 

United  States  Senate.  Washr.gtOf:.  D.  C 
Mt  Dear  Senator:  This  is  in  answer  to 
your  Inquiry  concerning  the  pension-trust 
provisions  of  the  current  revenue  bill.  You 
are  interested  in  v  k  •' t  contributions  by  an 
employer  will  t:^'  n  n  ictible  if  made  to  a 
trust  which  has  been  closed  so  far  as  taking 
in  new  employees  Is  concerned.  The  em- 
ployers contributions  are.  therefore,  for  the 
benefit  of  only  seme  present  employees  and 
an  Increasing  number  of  retired  employees 
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H  K  7,-~--  !■  ;.:.(  its  the  pre~<"r.t  ;,iw  hy  stat- 
p;  ■  ■:.  -.  :.:,  t'-..pii^.yer's  conir.L  ...;.<:!,::  will  be 
(It.  u  able  only   if   made   to  a  trust  1>  i    :he 

\      isive  benefit  of  his  employees."     A  u.  - 
tion  has  already  been  given  to  :;.  .^  p: 
with  a  view  toward  assuring  th.i:  ::  v. ...  :;.<  m 
that  contributions  wUl   bi    i.-c  .<;  b.e  where 
the  trust  is  of  benefit   i.    ;it.;«.>...  u.^  wtl!    as 
present,  employees. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  requlremeui  lUai 
the  trust  cover  at  least  80  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees eligible  to  qualify  for  the  plan,  and 
70  percent  of  the  employees  must  be  eligible. 
As  an  alternative,  the  plan  must  benefit  em- 
ployees under  a  cltissiflcation  set  up  by  the 
employer  and  found  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  not  to  be  discriminatory 
in  favor  of  employees  who  are  officers,  share- 
holders, supervisory  employees,  or  highly 
compensated  employees.  Tlie  percentage 
provisions  have  reference  to  those  presently 
employed,  bi.t  where  a  plan  originally  met 
the  requirements  and  now  ceases  to  meet  the 
requlremen  s  only  by  reason  of  being  dis- 
continued, the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  may,  and  presumably  would,  ap- 
prove the  plan  as  nondiscriminatory.  Upon 
such  approval  contributions  would  continue 
to  be  deductible. 

I  trust  that  this  will  answer  satisfactorily 
the  questions  which  you  had  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  Tarix-atj. 
Tax  Tjegislatii^e  Counsel. 


October  12.  1942. 
h'.:    O.  H.  Bucher, 

President,  WestinghoiLsc  Electric  <t 
Manufacturing  Co., 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 
Mt  DE.iR  Mr.  Bucher:  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  letter  I  received  from  ThomaB 
Tarieau.  tax  legislative  counsel  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  I  thought  you  might  be 
Interested  in  reading  it. 

The  bill  has  gone  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee, but  I  would  like  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  we  should  put  the  entire  file  in  the 
Record  for  future  use. 

Awaiting  your  reply.  I  am  with  every  good 
wish, 

Most  cordially  yours, 

James  J.  D.^vis. 

Westinghouse  Electric  & 

Manufacturinc;  Co, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa  .  October  16.  1942. 
The  Honorable  jAiiES  J.  Davis. 

United  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Senator  Davis:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  October  12  and  for  giving  us 
an  opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Thomas  Tarleau's 
letter  of  October  10.  which  sustains  our  in- 
terpretation that  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
annuity  plan  is  nondiscriminatory. 

We  are  in  accord  with  your  suggestion  that 
th^  entire  flie  on  this  subject  be  put  in  the 
Retokd  for  future  use. 

I  am  returning  your  copy  of  Mr.  Tarleau  s 
letter  of  October  10. 
Sincerely  yours, 

G.  H.  BucHEB,  President. 


TREAStTRY    DO-ARTMENT. 

Was}iington,  October  10,  1942 
Hon.  J.AMES  J.  Davis. 

United  States  Senate.  Waahinntan.  D  C 
My  Dear  StNATOE:  Reference  Is  made  tc 
the  enclosed  leiter  received  by  you  from  Mr. 
G.  H.  Bucher.  president,  Wepttnghousv  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Co.  Mr.  Bucher  sug- 
gests a  modification  of  the  pension  plan 
provisions  of  the  curt  n^  r<  venue  bill  wherein 
contributions  to  such  ^  p.;  r  are  described  as 
nondiscriminatory  if  they  'bear  a  uniform 
relationship  to  the  compensation  pnid  direct- 
ly to  the  employee.'^  "  H  -  concern  is  that  a 
plan  in  TT,hirh  Increast.n^  percentages  are  co:i- 
tribtu. ..    tor   employees  on   several  levels   of 


income  between  f :  5^)0  -^r  leas  up  to  $7,601 
and  over  shall  be  >  '  <d  as  nondlacriml- 
uatory 

This,  I  believe,  is  already  the  caae  and 
modification  of  the  bill  is  uuneceasary.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Report  of  the  Finance  Coin- 
mittee,  it  seems  clear  that  a  plan  sucii  as 
dejcril>cd  is  nondiscriminatory.  Thus,  the 
report  states: 

•Por  example,  an  employer  may  have  a  plan 
whereby  each  employee  will  contribute  3 
percent  of  the  first  $150  of  his  regulai  month- 
ly earnings.  4  percent  of  the  r.ext  $100  ot  such 
earnings,  and  6  peirent  of  such  earnings  over 
$250.  and  the  employer  will  contribute  for  the 
beneflr.  of  each  employee  an  amount  equal 
to  tliat  contributed  by  the  employee. " 

While  not  exactly  the  situation  described 
by  Ml  E  :>  er.  tills  is  an  Ulustration  of  a 
plan  I :  .  .1?  ciently  airmlar  nature  to  assure 
that  the  Wtstlnghouse  plan  Is  within  the 
meaning  of  the  bllL 

The  correspondence  which  you  relerred  to 
■me  in  this  regard  Is  returned  herewith. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  Tarleau. 
Tax  Le(nsLattve  Counsel. 


Pr.ce-Cfilmg    Lei;'i<'::t.')n 


EXTENSION   : :f 


or 


HON, 


GERALD  P,  NYE 


OT  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  26,  1942 

Mr  NYE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  radio  address  on 
the  subject  of  price-ceiling  legislation  de- 
livered on  October  10  last  by  John 
Brandt,  president  of  the  Land  O"  Lakes 
Creameries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
£Ls  foUows: 

The    prlco-ceillng   legislation,    over    whlcb 
there  was  much  controversy  in  Washington 
and  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Is  now  history, 
and  the  speculation  now  is  whether  or  not 
the  intent  of  the  compromise  amendment  to 
the  prlce-ceillng  bill  will  be  carried  out  ot 
whether   it   will   be   Ignored.     The   original 
amendment  to  the  prlce-celltng  bill,  which 
had  the  unanimous  support  of  fuch  organl- 
I    zatlons  as  the  National  Orange,  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,   the  National 
'    Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  and  the  Na- 
I    tional  Cooperative  Milk  Pioduccrs  Federation, 
was  a  very  simple  amendment,  easy  to  under- 
stand   and    difficult    to    argue    against:    and 
while  this  amendment  won  ppproval  of  the 
lower  House  but  had  to  give  way  to  a  com- 
promise   amendment    In    the    Senate,    It    is 
doubtful  that  even  in  the  Judgment  of  thoae 
who  voted  against  It  they  could  Justify  m 
their   own    minds    their   opposition    to    thie 
worthy  amendment. 

This  amendment  was  specific  m  that  it  was 
maiiriitory  in  ite  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  method  to  be  used  in  making  up  the 
parity  formula  that  has  been  so  much  In  con- 
troversy for  sometime  past.  It  provided  m 
plain,  understandable  Enellsh  that  in  figur- 
ing purity  for  farm  products  the  cost  of  all 
farm  labor  must  be  Included. 

The  compromise  amendment,  which  was 
finally  passed  by  the  Senate  and  became  the 
provision  recommended  by  the  conference 
committee  between   the   House  and   Senate. 
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A>:s 


APPF.N'DIX   TO  Till".  C" 


she  .lid 


th 


man 


exprcsMd  In  principle  a  more  fav 
tud«  toward  agrtcxilture  than  did  the  n 
amendment     It  left  out  all  rcterence 
tty  a^  such,  but  did  direct  that  the 
should  take  Into  consideration  the 
of  tarm  co«*    including  lalwr.  In  his 
tive  :  ?  price  celllnes 

i^t    r_  •         :  •.•ory  but  lert  the 

in  the  hands  ot  the  Pressldent  as  to  the 
to  which  the  principle  of  farm  coet^ 
in?  labor    should  be  recognized. 

In  reading  over  tbe  temporary   mi 
pnci'  r*^u5ai!on.  which  U  listed  as 
~        22,    It   l4  wo.-thy  cf    note 
.   whatever  or  even  thp  sligh 
maucn  of  reccgn.t:on  cf  the  principle 
luhed    in    the   ccmcromlse   amendmc 
made      V.'aether  or  not  that  Is  a  U 
of  what  might  be  expected  when  the 
nent  order   is  placed   In  effect  Is  ev 

fU?5S 

If    the   principle   enunciated   In   th( 
promi-vr  an--  'Is  recognized  an 

part  cf  a  p.  :  •-  order,   the  coin 

will  be  fully  as  eflicilve  with  respect 
culture    us    was    the    original    amc 
Mobt  farm   leaders  are   prone   to  ace 
poBsibiUty  cf  the  principle  cf  the  cum 
smcT.t'mrnt  being  carried  cut  and 
-        d    the    mandatory    provision 
.  amendment. 
Thio   v.as   one   cf   ihe   mot   bitter 
ever  fought   In  Washington  over  an 
tural  natter      Few  Serators  could 
acund  a-gument  as  to  why  they 
vote  for  tht>  amendment  so  much  de 
the   farm  groups,   but  the  facts  of 
are  that  when  the  votes  were  cast 
atcis  wc  thought  wc  tculd  depend  up 
Bgi!n!=f  u-< 

(■  v   this  was  oi>e  time  that 

wf  r  -;htlng  a  battle  solely  for 

Interest.*      In  fact,  on  very  few  occr. 
farmers  wage  a  selfisn   fittht  for 
alone      Agriculture  Is  sucJi  an 
dtistry    to    the    welfare    of    everyone 
Nation    that   upon   Ms  receiving   a 
depends    largrty     the     prosperity 
^-oups.     This  was  one  occasion  wher 
ttftn   of   our   boys    in    the    Army 
eonsaming  public   cf   both   our   Nn 
out  allies  had  more  at  stake  tii  i- 

As  time  goes  on.  this  btttle  v.    . 
down  In  history  as  a  most  earnest. 
effort  on  the  pait  of  agricultural  1 
protect  the  food  supply  so  neccssar; 
succestiiil  prosecution  of  the  war 
a  question  as  to  whether  there  will 
dent  f.ir  all  to  eat  if  the  matter  ot 
in  returns  for  human  effort   on   th 
tboee  employed  in  agriculture  Is  igr. 
In  rU  hi.story  there  is  yet  to  be  re 
instance  where  an  attempt  to  cone 
tion  through  regulation  of  price  cei 
not  fallen  Orst  and  heaviest  upon  th< 
ttual  groups,  with  the  result   that 
ened  scirciiy  has  become  a  famine 
by  the  wildest  uncontrolled  infldtio 
The  main  factor  In  the  threatened 
Is    net    a    question    of    present    far 
Farm  Income  is  still  37  percent  l>elo 
wartime  peak,  while  the  returns  to 
and  defense  workers  is  38  percent 
peak  of  the  First  World  War.    Yet 
prices  nearly  40  percent  below  the  1 
War  peak,  living  costs  are  much 
thaii  they  were  at  that  time.     Just 
blame  for  the  inflation  we  now  !iav 
threatened  runaway  Inflation'     i 
the  farmer. 

The  tide  of  national  sentiment 
aroused  against  the  farmer  durln;;  i 
this  argument  Is  starling  to  swing 
w  M.r.y  who  wcie  vehemently 
u..  .irousmg  public  sentimei 
farm  gioups  new  begi:  -«■'•  '  '  : 
position  they  took  E  -  '.  • 
news   of  dccrt     • ,.    ;".  ^.  ■  '^ 

present  cond; :....-   •.  •■    t.i  .    -r 
tions  l^fore  the  y-  ■:     i  '  i^*  >    - 
a  question  oX  the  i.uu.^;  s  ■»■ J 
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tl-    I    duce— It  Is  a  question  of  his  Inability  to  do  so 
inal        through  sheer  lack  of  strength  on  the  part  of 
par-       himself  and  the  family  he  still  has  at  home 
to  carrj-  on. 

Most  farmers  aro  now  putting  In  two  40- 
hour  weeks  in  one,  but  that  additional  ef- 
fort that  is  now  being  exerted  by  many 
who  are  physically  unable  to  carry  through 
any  long  period  of  time  cannot  overcome 
the  loss  of  manpower  that  has  been  at- 
tracted to  shorter  hours  and  higher  pry  in 
cur  city  centers.  It  Is  going  to  take  more 
manpower  than  Is  available  from  the  fam- 
ily that  remains  at  heme  to  produce  the 
needs  of  this  Natic  n  and  our  allies. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  will  pre- 
sent itself  if  and  'vhen  the  drafting  of  man- 
pov.er  to  be  directed  wherever  most  needed 
brings  some  needt-d  farm  help  to  our  farms 
and    then    we    find    that    the    ineqviality    in 
price  return,  that  does  not  take  the  item  of 
labor  into  consideration  as  part  of  the  farm 
cost,    win   make    .t   economically    impossible 
for  farmers  to  employ  the  labor  even  though 
It  is  brought  to  their  doors.    Remember  that 
with  imported,  drafted  labor,  there  will  like- 
wise become  effective  previsions  of  some  sort 
of  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  that  will  regulate 
hours  and  wages  paid.  and.  If  the  sheer  eco- 
nomics of  the  situation  prevent  the  farmer 
from  producing,  the  Nation  is  going  to  be 
short. 

Again  let  us  emphasize   the  unselfishness 
and  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  farm 
leaders  of  America  to  forcefully  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  Nation  the  need  of  equality 
recognition  for  the  American  farm  producer. 
A  proposal  may  soon  be  before  Congress  to 
use  a  subsidy  payment  to  the  farmer  to  cor- 
rect this  Inequality.     One  v.-onders  whether, 
fprmers        the    general    puolic    fully    understands    the 
llieir  own       question   as  to    sho  Is  the  recipient  of  the 
icns  do       benefits  of  subsidy  payments  when  a  farmer 
uUure        receives   a    benellt   payment    allotment   as   a 
m-        means  of  equalizing  his  position  with  respect 
in    the        to  national  income  because  of  the  fact  that 
ir  deal       farm  prices  have  been  held  down  In  order  to 

other       avoid  inflation  or  for  other  purposes. 
the  In-  Parity    Is    pre;-umed    to    be    expressive    cf 

nd    the        equality  and.  as  applied  to  agriculture.  It  Is 
in   and       supposed  to  mesn  that  the  farmer  is  to  re- 
uiriner         ceive  the  same  financial  return  for  his  efforts 
marked       as  that  of  other  groups  cf  American  society, 
inselflsh       Parity    is   a   much-dlscu?sed    word,   but   cer- 
^ders  to       talnly  any  dictionary  would  define  the  word 
for  the       as  meaning  equality  and  there  are  few  people 
There  Is       but  what   in  thrlr  honest  Judgment  realize 
be  suffl-       that  our  present  concept  of  parity  does  not 
equality       give  equal  treatment  to  agriculture, 
part  cf  All    subsidies    or    benefit    payments — past, 

-rerl  present,  or  those  contemplated— are  made  for 

jrded  an       the    purpose   of   bringing   about   equality  or 
ol  infla-       true  parity      Neither  farmers  nor  politicians 
mgi  has       have  a  right  to  expect  more  than  100  percent 
agricul-       of   parity   return    for   their   efforts.     Neither 
threat-       have  consumers  finy  right  lo  expect  that  sub- 
followed       sidy    pavments.    regardless    cf    where    or    to 
ij  I    whom  they  are  made,  should  give  them  any 

Inflation    i    advantage 

prices.    '        As  a  concrete  oxample  as  to  who  is  subsl- 

the  last       dized   when  subfidy   payments  are  made   to 

ndus'r.al       farmers  In   order    that  they  may  be  the  re- 

i  bove  the       cpients  cf  a  trv,e  parity  return,  let  us,  lor 

ith  farm       instance,  take  a  pound  of  butter  and  estab- 

t  World       lish  Its  value  on  a  basis  cf  equality  or  true 

er  now       value  ar.d.  for  arguments  sake,  we  will  Eay 

ho  is  to        this  value  Is  50  cents  per  pound,  which  we  will 

and  the       say   is  parity.     On   this  premise  any  farmer 

nly  not       who  sold  his  pcaiid  of  butter  for  the  parity 

value  would  be  receiving  50  cents  per  pound 

..so       aa  a  return  for  his  efforts  put  forth  in  the 

i.tat  of       production  cf  tais  pound  of  butter,  which. 

the  other       according  to  the  theory  and  concept  of  parity. 

iscrecLt-       Is  supposed   to  equalize   the    return   for  his 

Egainst       efforts  to  that  of  other  groups  whose  earn- 

V  uf  the    I    ings  are  received  from  whatever  occupation 

^•s  more    !    they  may  be  engaged  in. 

.i   under    >        T:ien.  as  a   means  of  controlling  Inflation 
proper-       andllffoldiag  down  the  cost  of  living,  an  Ex- 
it IS  not    I    ecutlve  order   i;;  set   forth  placing   a  ceiling 
-  to  pre-    I   price  that  can  be  charged  for  butter  at  40 


cents  per  pound  Instead  of  50  cents,  thtis 
rr«klng  It  possible  for  the  consumer  to  pur- 
chase a  50-cent  value  for  40  cents  Then, 
in  order  to  protect  the  farmer's  position  of 
equality,  a  method  Is  devised  whereby  he  Is 
paid  an  additional  10  cents,  which  would 
bring  his  return  for  the  40-cent  consumers 
purchase  up  to  50  cents. 

Now.  If  we  stop  there,  the  farmer  has  had 
his  50  cents,  which  is  supposed  to  be  equality, 
and  certainly  he  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and 
the  general  public  will  be  told  that  he  has 
had  a  10  cents  per  pound  subsidy.  When 
the  taxpayers  pay  their  tax  bills,  part  of  the 
blame  for  high  taxes  will  be  loaded  en  the 
farmer  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
subsidized  to  the  extent  of  10  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  taxpayer  has  had  to  pay  the 
bill,  but  let's  see  Just  who  got  the  subsidy. 

If  a  50-cent  value  Is  the  equation  of  equal- 
ity and  the  consumer  is  able  to  buy  this  50- 
cent  value  for  40  cents,  he  has  then  made 
his  purchase  for  10  cents  per  pound  less  than 
the  parity  figure,  which  has  given  the  con- 
sum.er  a  20-percent  increase  in  his  purchas- 
ing power.  Therefore,  the  one  who  was  sub- 
sidizrd  was  the  consumer,  whose  Income  was 
equal  to  the  50-cent  value  which  he  bought 
for  40  cents,  and  not  the  farmer,  who  sold  a 
50-cent  value  for  40  cents  and  received  a 
beiiefit  payment  of  10  cents  to  bring  him 
up  to  the  so-called  parity  basis.  Certainly 
the  farmer  was  not  the  one  who  was  subsi- 
dized, nor  was  Inflation  thwarted. 

In  these  times  when  all  benefit  or  subsidy 
payments  cannot  be  paid  from  current  Gov- 
ernment income  but  require  additional  bor- 
rowing for  the  full  amount  of  these  pay- 
ments, which  still  further  increases  the  pub- 
lic debt,  there  is  nothing  more  inflationary 
than  the  payment  of  subsidies,  especially 
when  such  subsidies  Increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  consumer. 
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Victory  for  Humanity! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HCN-  Gl  Y  M  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  26.  1942 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  chal- 
lenging article  entitled  '"Victory  for 
Humanity. "  ■^hich  wi.s  written  by  Alfred 
W.  Palmer,  and  published  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Christian  Century. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd 
as  follov.'s: 

Victory — Fob  Humanity 
(By  Albert  W.  Palmer) 

Every  Christian,  whether  he  be  pacifist, 
nonpacifist,  militarist,  realist,  modernist, 
fundamentalist,  high  church,  low  church, 
free  church.  Protestant,  or  Catholic — let  him 
accept  any  label  he  pleases  or  invent  a  new 
one — every  Christian.  I  assume,  must  be 
deeply  concerned  about  attaining  a  construc- 
tive, healing,  and  permanent  peace  at  the 
conclusion  of  thi»  war.  If  he  is  truly  an  ecu- 
menical Christian  with  a  world  view,  he  de- 
sires a  victory  for  all  humanity  to  come  out 
of  It.  Without  such  a  victory,  a  military 
decision  or  even  a  knock-out  blow  favorable 
to  America  and  the  United  Nations  mlgtt 
prove  to  be  only  an  Illusory  triumph,  merely 
preparing  the  way  for  another  war. 

Now  what  kind  cf  termination  of  this  wrr 
would   really   constitute    a   victory   for   bu- 


rnn:.:*y?     ObTiouslv 
wav    for    an    accci,. '. 
which   all    I'.at*.  :;  ^    ? 

have   :^  t-a:-;    '''"■   -    riliu! 
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treatment  and  cppor 
regions,  and  population 
must  al£0  prcvldf  rt ;  - 
to  allow  progre-ssivp  <  li 
future  needs  and  si  if 
self-government,  r.i' 
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economic  and  othrr  n^aiiers  of  world  concern, 
such  as  the  oversight  of  colonies  and  un- 
developed areas,  and  provision  for  the  adjust- 
ment cf  grievances  and  injustices  and  for  the 
easing  of  changing  tensions  without  recourse 
to  war— that  is  the  goal.  Any  peace  which 
does  not  at  least  honestly  try  to  reach  this 
goal  is  just  another  armistice.  But  If  we  can 
bring  the  common  sense  and  enlightened 
conscience  of  all  mankind  to  accept  some 
such  norm  and  standard  for  life  upon  this 
planet,  we  shall  have  achieved  a  victory  for 
humanity.    No  leser  goal  will  do. 

IN    THE    FLTTSH    OF    VICTCBY 

Hard-headed  realistic  observation  of  his- 
tory and  human  nature  clearly  indicates. 
moreover,  that  such  a  goal  is  not  likely  to  be 
reached  by  the  method  of  a  total  millUry 
victory,  desirable  and  even  necessary  ai  that 
way  of  terminating  the  war  Inevitably  seems 
to  almost  everybody  on  both  sides  of  hostile 
battle  lines.  It  Is  not  humanly  probable  that 
any  group  of  men  or  nations  in  the  fiush  of 
victory,  and  after  the  exasperation  and  hatred 
evoked  by  desperate  resistance,  would  be  wise 
or  far-sighted  enough  to  refrain  from  revenge, 
punative  exactions  and  self-seeking.  For  the 
sake  of  Immediate  security  would  they  not 
betray  future  security  and  In  the  name  of 
liberty  destroy  liberty,  as  has  been  done  so 
often  before  In  European  history? 

There  are  apparent  exceptions  to  this  pessi- 
mistic   prediction.     The    Treaty    of    Ghent, 
after  the  War  of  1812.  Ignored  the  supposed 
causes  of  that  war   and  merely   established 
peace  once  more,  with  an  added  guaranty  of 
disarmament  along   the  Canadian-American 
frontier.     The    Civil    War    ended    with    the 
abolition  of  slavery  but  also  with  the  ulti- 
mate rcadmlsslon  of  the  southern  States  as 
full-fiedged  members  of  the  Nation  without 
penalties    or    disabilities.     (And    the    North 
hated  "Jeff"  Davis  as  Hitler  Is  hated  today 
and  the  atrocities  of  Llbby  prison   were  as 
publicized  as  any  enemy  evil  deeds  today.) 
Another  war  which  ended  considerately  was 
the   Boer  War.    To  be  sure,  the  Transvaal 
Republic    was    liquidated    but,    within    the 
framework  of  the  British  Empire,  the  Boers 
were  g.ven  most  of  the  things  they  had  been 
fighting  for.    These  hopeful  exceptions— but 
they  are  only  partial  exceptions— should  not 
make  us  too  optimistic,  however,  as  to  what 
kind  of  peace  the  victors  would  set  up  at  the 
close  of  this  present  war.    Wisdom,  restraint. 
Justice,   generosity,   far-sightedness   are   not 
bred  by  the  emotional  tensions  aroused   Ih 
modern  war  and  the  propaganda  which  ac- 
companies it. 

IS   NEGOTIATION  FOSSIBLE? 

A  dictated  peace,  therefore,  contains  slight 
hope  of  attaining  the  kind  of  goal  which 
would  provide  a  real  victory  for  humanity. 
What  then?  The  desirable  alternative  would 
seem  to  be  some  kind  of  negotiated  peace, 
anathema  as  that  word  Is  to  most  people. 
By  this  I  mean  a  peace  based  on  scientific 
analysis  and  genuine  Intelligent  concern  for 
the  welfare  cf  all  humanity— a  peace  which 
would  be  so  just  and  reasonable  that  it 
would  be  curative  and  not  provocative  of 
future  wars.  How  could  efforts  In  this  direc- 
tion be  made?  How  could  they  be  safe- 
guarded from  betrayal? 

There  seem  to  be  four  kinds  of  negotiated 
peace.  Let  us  look  at  them  and  appraise 
their  values  and  possibilities. 


1.  There  might  be  a  postponed  negotiated 
peace  after  victory.  This  Is  being  widely  ad- 
vocated today,  and  In  very  Influential  quiur- 
ters.  People  who  favor  this  sort  of  peace 
vrauld  propose  that  victory  be  followed  by  a 
cooiing-off  period  of  from  2  to  5  years,  and 
then,  after  the  passions  oi  war  have  sub- 
sided and  the  smoke  of  battle  has  aeared 
away,  an  effort  could  be  made  to  work  out  a 
just  and  durable  reorganization  of  the  world 
with  due  regard  to  the  rlghte  and  necessities 
of  victors  and  vanqulsl^ed  alike.  Such  a  pro- 
posal recognizes  the  peril  of  trying  to  settle 
things  in  the  flush  of  victory  and  seeks  to 
avoid  the  tragedy  of  another  Versailles. 

This  solution  might  secure  a  creative  and 
hopeful  peace,  provided  all  peoples  were  fairly 
represented  In  the  making  of  It  and  Its  coun- 
sels were  not  unduly  dominated  by  the  mili- 
tary victors.  Such  a  constructive  and  shared 
peace,  as  a  desirable  alternative  to  a  coercive 
dictated  peace  in  the  hour  of  miiriary 
triumph,  shctild  always  be  kept  in  view.  But 
Is  It  a  p'-actical  possibility?  Would  the  vic- 
tors give  It  complete  freedom?  Could  they 
sufficiently  restrain  their  thirst  for  vengeance, 
their  instinctive  desire  to  dominate?  Would 
not  their  shallow  wartime  theories  and  the 
one-sided  solutions  Instilled  by  propaganda 
distort  It?  Would  not  their  hatreds,  fears, 
and  prejudices  poison  It?  Would  not  the  eco- 
nomic pressure  for  Immediate  settlement  be 
too  great  to  permit  postponement? 

2.  A   second   possibility    is   the    negotiated 
peace  of  practical  defeat.    This  Is  what  people 
generally   seem   to   suppose   Is  meant   by   all 
advocates  of  any  kind  of  negotiated  peace  and 
accounts  ^or  the  high  degree  of  unpopularity 
of  that  terai.    War  propaganda  has  given  tbe 
words  "negotiated  peace"  a  bad  name  by  al- 
ways assuming  that  they  mean  surrender  to 
Hitler     and     uncritical     acceptance     of     his 
terms — another  Munich.     But  is  that  a  fair 
Interpretation    of    the   words    "a   negotiated 
peace  "?    Was  not  the  very  trouble  with  Mu- 
nich that  it  lacked  the  most  important  char- 
acteristics of  true  negotiation?     Munich  was 
partly  a  dictation  by  Hitler's  military  power 
and  partly  a  surrender  of  other  people's  rights 
by  agents  who  had  no  proper  mandate  for 
what  they  vere  doing.     President  Roosevelt 
did  belatedly  call  for  a  negotiated  peace  at 
that  time,  but  nobody  heeded  him.     No;   a 
peace  with  any  real  hope  in  It  for  future  v.-orld 
order  could  not  be  an  abjoct  surrender.    Peo- 
ple who  honestly  desire  a  lasting  peace  must 
"park  their  guns  outside."  as  I  believe  Secre- 
tary Hull  once  suggested  ir  realistic  American 
language,    and    try   to   build   a   peace    which 
will  In  itself  be  ro  fair,  so  In  accord  with  liaslc 
geographic,  economic,  and  psychological  facts, 
that  people  will  want  It  to  endure. 

IF  A  STALEMATE  COMES 


3.  In  the  thlnl  place  there  Is  the  negotiated 
peace  made  pnislble  by  a  stalemate.  That 
came  verv  near  being  effected  in  1916  and  It  Is 
entirely  possible  that  conditions  are  rapidly 
approaching  th'.s  situation  in  the  present  war. 
Nobody  knows  for  sure,  because  mllltar:  se- 
crets are  so  closely  guarded  and  this  wai'  has 
exhibited  such  increased  mobility  and  power 
of  attack  that  its  military  character  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  First  World  War. 
However,  if  the  hope  of  Immediate  vlctcry 
grows  dim  and  the  war  Is  evidently  going  to 
reouire  years  and  years  of  exhausting  and 
devitalizing  struggle,  a  realistic  mind  must 
recognize  that  the  psycholcgical  moment 
might  arrive  for  consideration  of  the  pos-i- 
bllity  of  reaching  a  fairly  decent  peace  by 
negotiation,  particularly  if  there  were  some 
knowledge  on  both  sides  of  what  reasonable 
and  nonpunltive  terms  were  actually  tinder 
consideration. 

4.  This  leads  us  to  the  fourth  possibility. 
a  frank  and  definite  campaign  for  peace 
negotiations  through  continuous  publicity  of 
peace  aims.  Of  course,  they  would  he.ve  to 
be  fair  and  Impartial  peace  alms.  The  Atlan- 
Uc  Charter,  with  l*s  rur.itive  attitude  toward 


Germany,  will  only  make  Gern;h  \  nght 
harder.  Fortune's  soluUon  to  the  problem* 
ol  the  Pacific  by  shutting  Japan  up  in  a  cage 
will  only  make  the  Japanese  more  ftirlously 
determined  It  is  part  of  the  stupidity  of 
war  propaganda  in  every  land  that  It  does 
not  realize  these  things  and  is  psychologically 
so  Inept.  This  Is  all  the  more  unfortunate 
because  there  are  so  many  good  ^eauires  in 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  in  Fortune  a  pro- 
posalii. 

CONTINrOtJS    PTBIICATION    OT    ATMS 

What  is  needed  as  soon  as  possible  Is  some- 
thing which  will  do  for  the  world  today  what 
Wilson's  14  points  did  In  1918.  only  do  It 
better.  Many  people  are  telling  in  these  days 
what  they  would  do  if  they  were  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  Now  If.  by  some  wild 
flight  of  imagination.  I  were  seated  In  the 
White  House  (you  may  well  thank  God  I 
am  not).  I  would  go  to  Congress  and  urge 
the  Immediate  appointment  of  a  nonpartisan 
Standing  Commission  on  Permanent  Peace. 
The  purpose  of  this  commission  would  be  to 
make  as  scientific  and  fair-minded  a  clinical 
diagnosis  as  possible  of  the  causes  of  war  In 
our  modern  world  and  then  seek  out  the  basic 
principles  In  world  organization  which  are 
essential  to  a  new  and  better  international 
relationship  where  war  would  be  unnecessary 
and  Its  possible  outbreak  prevented  Much 
spade  work  in  this  area  has  already  been  done 
by  various  scholars,  notably  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Bases  of  a  Just  and  Durable  Peace 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  by 
other  bodies. 

A  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMISSION 

If  as  seme  now  think,  there  should  be  no 
single  dramatic  peace  conference  to  end  tha 
war  but  If  peace  should  come  gradually  and 
regKmallv,  If  the  shape  of  things  to  come  Is 
really  being  worked  out  right  now  and  will 
evolve  bit  by  bit  rather  than  be  set  up  all 
at  once  by  some  future  world  assembly,  then 
the  value  and  urgency  of  such  a  congres- 
sional commission  would  be  all  the  greater 
and  its  appointment  now  an  imperative  ne- 
cessity. 

Tills  congressional  commission  should  In- 
clude representatives  of  the  best  brains  In  the 
country— broad-minded,  well-poised,  thor- 
oughly trained  men  and  women  from  fields 
of  international  relations,  economics,  race 
relations,  social  psychology,  business,  labor, 
agrictilture,  Ewopean  history,  oriental  his- 
tory educauon.  medical  diagnosis,  psychia- 
try youth,  and  religion.  Personally.  I  vould 
like  to  see  on  it  men  like  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover.  Ambassador  Grew.  Maynard  Krueger. 
Einijst  Hocl-ine.  E  Stanley  Jones.  Monslgnor 
John  A.  Rvan,  Arthur  Compton,  Mildred 
McAfee,  Pearl  Buck,  Howard  Thurman.  John 
Foster  Dulles.  Robert  Hutchins,  Quincy 
Wrifiht,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdlck,  and  others 
of  like  caliber  and  ability. 

Tiien  I  would  issue  a  Presidential  procla- 
mation, as  follows. 


"AN     INVITATION     TO    ALL    THE     WORLD     BY     THI 
PRESIDENT    or    THE    UNITED    STATES 

"irhe  people  of  the  United  SUtes  are 
aopalled  at  the  world-wide  suffering  of  both 
fflends  and  foes  In  this  suicidal  w.ir.  We 
believe  that  in  every  nation,  as  In  otir  own. 
there  exists  a  deepening  mood  of  profound 
repentance  for  the  blindness  and  sins  that 
have  brought  this  tragedy  upon  mankind. 
The  need  of  a  cooperative  world  organization 
to  set  up  a  new  peace  based  on  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  justice  for  every  race  and  nation 
has  now  become  obvious  to  all  men  of  good 
will  everywhere.  The  Congiess  of  the  United 
States  has  therefore  appointed  a  commission 
on  permanent  peace  ready  to  confer  with  all 
who  will  confer,  whether  friends  or  foes  or 
neutrals  The  people  of  all  nations  are 
hei-eby  solemnly  invited  to  take  similar  -  . 
for  the  healing  of  the  wound*  of  the  \^       ^ 
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\v_-   s.    i.   nothlni?  for   ourselves   thax 
not  dwlre  equally  for  all  mankind." 

I  xould  then  create  a  publicity  ns^^fv 
•t.  :nost  competent  experts  in  A::. 
»  •-  oneress  to  ari'  ?^-:^*e  rr.:'..:  : 
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serve  as  basic  principles  for  pre;  - 
wide  approval.  It  would  submit  :.. 
country  and  eecxire  congressional 
ment  The  world  would  then  be 
ously  and  progressively  Informed  of 
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on  which  the  United  States  is  ready  t.  enter 
Into  negotiations  Correspondence,  (  onler 
ence,  and  collaboration  would  be  con  tantly 
Invited  from  all  other  countries,  n<utrals, 
friends,  or  enemies,  either  with  or  Without 
cesMitlon  of  military  acttv!t!«>~ 

CmiNC  BF.HIND  HmfR  ^   rP     ■ 

It  will  at  6nc-  r-<     t  ;»ctecl,  "B    '  ■ 
do  business  with  HiUer      WouUi      ■ 
attention  to  such  a  proposal?     A;'. 
cx)Uld  we  trust  him?"    The  answer  :; 
want    to  get   back   of  Hitler   to   the 
people,  and  this  la  the  quickest   and 
way  to  do  it.    If  we  can  convince  the  ' 
people  that  they  can  obtain  their  o 
welfare,  together  with  the  peace  and 
of  Europe,  by  an  open  covenant  o 
rived  at.  Hitler  will  either  obey  publ 
Ion  or  be  overthrown. 

•But  can  you  get  to  the  German  i 
Not  unless  you  try  aa  hard  to  break 
(IS  a  solcT.er  would  to  attain  a  mllitar 
vve     But  with  our  skill  In  education 
vcrli5lng.  our  a;rplanes.  radio,  and  1 
genius,  surely  we  can  spread  this 
all   the  world.     "But.  remembering 
14  points  were  disregarded,  will  not 
m.ins    disuust    and    seem    us    now'> 
depends  on  cur  genuine  humility 
nlteness  of  our  proposals,  and  the  guh 
wh-.ch   we    might    give    through   Con  fr 
even  by  a  plebifclte  endorsing  the  Press 
tlal  pn^Iamaticn. 

•But  would  this  not  break  down  military 
effectiveness  and  morale?"  Only  Ir  enemy 
countries,  trnt  there  very  effective  y  as  It 
came  to  be  realized  thit  all  decent  i  nd  rea- 
sonable goals  could  thus  be  secured  without 
bloodshed  Our  own  mllitary-mindtd  lead- 
en would  either  take  little  stock  In  he  pos- 
sibility of  any  practical  response  to  ihe  pro- 
posal or  else  feel  that  the  stron.'jer  thiir  mili- 
tary activities  the  greater  the  prcbability 
that  It  wculd  be  accepted  by  the  ene^y 
vicTORT  roa  nvMAunr 
'•But  It  has  never  been  done  before! 
past  any  attempt  to  talk  things  over 
enemy  has  had  to  wait  fcr  defeat,  vl 
a  8t.-ilemate  ■■  Yes.  but  that  was  ' 
the  past  each  side  has  always  scughl 
for  itself  Here  Is  a  situation  where 
a  victory  for  humanity,  a  victory  eqi 
strable  fcr  our  foes  and  ourselves. 
▼cry  nature  of  things  this  sort  of 
cannot  be  obtained  by  a  mere 
triumph  nor  by  coercion.  I*,  must 
talned  by  circful  diagnosis,  honest, 
raoognltlon  of  cur  own  shortcomln 
ingncss  to  sacrifice  for  the  common 
the  world  and  the  future  of  huniai 
a  word,  by  snucre  negotiation  and  c( 
tlon.  We  must  employ  right  reason. 
ticn.  constructive  thinking  How 
ol  us.  while  spending  untold 
money  on  military  act.on.  to  neglect 
acluticn — which  must  be  In  the 
Ideas. 

T  <  r  ■'■  il  to  seek  a  vlctorvj  fo:  all 
I;  .  .  . ..: ,  .  .^  tremendous  mearink:  and  ap- 
peal m  It  icr  the  c:.r.  ■  .i.-.  -  .  .r  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  |.t>.i  '^  .;.l:  i..  d,  peace 
in  which  to  carry  forward  Its  great  spiritual 
tn'K  War  is  destructive  of  almosi  all  the 
.-.t.  .ls   v....h  the  church  holds  dear  ^nd  puts 


•;  n-.'-mbers  under  the  pressure  of  terrible 
a.r.;:  :•  .i   which   devastate   their  faith   and 
n.ake    a   mockery    of    the    Christian   Ideal  of 
universal   brotherho.xl.     If   the  world  Is  not 
to  expire  In  a  stlflinii  poison  gas  of  cynicism, 
brutality,  and  violence,  someone  must  show 
a  better  way  than  coercion,  sheer  brute  force 
and  military  might.     The  common  people  of 
the  world  In  their  suffering  and  despair  await 
som''  word  of  hope,  some  summons  to  a  really 
Christian    world    philosophy,    some    heroic, 
creative,   ringing  word   of  faith   In   God  and 
human    brotherhood.     Who    can    better   say 
that  word  than  America?     What  can  move 
America  to  say  It  except  the  Christian  con- 
science as  embodied  in  the  church  of  Jesus 
ChrUt?     We  must  not  fall  the  world  in  this 
great  hour!  , 
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EI-TTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  Bl  AND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  26.  1942 

M:  HL.\:.D.  Mr.  Speaker,  consider- 
aui-_"  iiiu:t.>t  ixi.sts  in  the  price  paid  for 
the  purchase  in  January  1941  of  the 
Seneca  by  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission.  Tlie  matter  has  been  con- 
sidered by  me  a.y  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

On  January  23.  1942.  the  purchase 
price  was  criticized  in  debate  by  Hon. 
Robert  F.  Jones.  Member  of  Congress 
from  Ohio.  Under  date  of  January  24. 
1942. 1  asked  Admiral  Land,  Chairman  of 
the  Maritime  Commission,  for  an  expla- 
nation. 

His  reply,  dated  February  9.  1942, 
follows : 

FEBRUARY    9.    1942. 

Hon    6.  O.  Bland. 

Chairman.  Comntttee  en  the 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Washington,  D  C. 

DtAR  Judge  Eland:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  24.  attach- 
ing an  excerpt  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  Friday.  January  23.  In  regard  to  the 
ex-Coast  Gua;d  vessel  Seneca. 

In  response  to  jcur  request  for  a  full  ex- 
planation of  this  situation  the  following  Is 
submitted; 

Tlie  Coast  Guard  cutter  Seneca,  now  the 
training  ship  Keystone  State,  was  purchased 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  on  January  8. 
1941.  at  a  price  of  $45,000  This  vessel  was 
sold  to  th?  Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  of  Balti- 
more, on  Septemter  1,  1S36,  for  the  sum  of 
t6,e05.  Neither  the  Commission  nor  its  pred- 
ecessor, the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
was  in  I'ny  way  concerned  in  the  sale  of  the 
Seneca  by  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Boston 
Iron  &  Metal  Co.  In  1936.  However,  from  the 
Comnilssicn's  records  it  appears  that  the 
Seneca  was  subsequently  resold  for  a  re- 
ported price  of  |6C,0C0  for  use  as  a  fruit  car- 
rier, but  W2S  repossessed. 

The  Commission  in  December  1940  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  supplying  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Nautical  School  with  a 
sut^titute  vessel  lor  the  U.  S.  S.  AnnapoH.t, 
used  by  that  schoc  1  as  a  Ualnlng  ship,  which 
had  been  condemned  as  unseaworthy.  Public, 
101.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  authorized  the 
Commission  to  furnish  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  use  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
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Nautical  School,  a  vessel  to  be  used  ff  r  rr-  r- 
chant  marine  training.  The  Navy  D^;  ail- 
ment, the  Coast  Guard,  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  and  the  Army  Transport  Serv- 
ice were  all  canvassed  In  an  effort  to  obtain 
a  suitable  vessel,  but  each  advised  the  Com- 
mission that  no  such  ship  was  available. 
After  a  further  search  In  the  open  market 
for  a  ship  that  might  be  converted  for  train- 
ing purposes,  the  Commission  decided  upon 
the  former  Coast  Guard  cutter  Seneca,  owned 
by  the  Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Co.  Alter  survey 
and  appraisal  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  the  vessel  were  pursued  with  the  Boston 
Iron  &  Metal  Co  .  and  the  Commission  au- 
thorized the  purchase  of  the  Seneca  for 
$45,000.  which  was  considered  to  be  a  fair  and 
reasonable  value. 

For  your  Information,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  between  the  time  the  vessel  was 
purchased  by  the  Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Co.  In 
1936  and  January  1941,  when  the  vessel  was 
bought  by  the  Commission,  expenditures  by 
the  owner  for  repairs  and  conversion 
amounted  to  approximately  $24,000.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  holding  costs  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  $2,500  for  towing  the  vessel  from 
Mobile  to  Baltimore. 

I  trust  this  will  give  you   the  picture  of 
the  situation  and  If  you  desire  any  further 
Information  please  advise. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  S.  Land. 

A  copy  of  the  reply  was  sent  to  Mr, 
Jones,  April  22,  1942.  Mr.  Jones  replied 
April  27.  1942.  saying: 

I  would  like  to  know  the  details  of  the  re- 
sale by  the  Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Co.  to  a  pri- 
vate concern  of  the  same  ship,  as  a  carrier, 
which  would  show  the  consideration  realized 
In  the  transfer:  and  I  would  also  like  to  know 
whether  the  Government  Intends  to  reim- 
burse the  Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Co.  for  $2,500 
towing  charges. 

Under  date  of  May  8.  1942.  a  letter  was 
received  from  Chairman  Land  of  the 
Commission,  which  follows: 

Mat  8.  1942. 
Hon.  S   O.  Bland, 

Chairman,  Comtnittee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and    Fisheries, 

Washington.  D   C. 

DE.^H  Judge  Bland:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  28  enclosing 
a  copy  of  your  letter  of  April  22  to  Hon.  Rob- 
ert P.  Jones.  Member  cf  Congress  from  Ohio, 
and  a  copy  of  his  reply,  both  dealins  with 
the  matter  of  the  purchase  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  of  the  vessel  Seneca. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  the  Infor- 
mation desired  by  Congressman  Jones,  ycu 
are  advised  that  according  to  our  records  the 
Seneca  was  repurchased  by  the  Boston  Iron  & 
Metal  Co.  at  foreclosure  sale  from  the  United 
States  marshal  for  $10,200. 

The  tewing  charges  were  paid  by  the  Boston 
Iron  &  Metal  Co.  and  had  no  consideration  in 
the  purchase  by  the  Commission  from  that 
company.  They  were  not  reimbursable  by 
the  Gcvcrnment. 

W:>  do  not  kno-y  the  terms  cf  the  prior  sale 
of  the  vessel  by  the  Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Co.. 
but  this  Is  the  transaction  under  which  the 
mortgage  was  foreclosed  and  the  vessel  repur- 
chased at  the  marshal's  sale. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E   S    Land,  Chairman. 

On  May  9  I  wrote  Admiral  Land  as 
follows : 

Mat  9,  1942 
Rear  Admiral  E  S  lArro. 

Chairman,   United  States  Maritime 

Commission.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Ce.«r  Admhial  Land;  Answering  your  letter 

of  May  8  about  the  Seneca,  it  does  not  appear 

from  your  letter  whether  expenditures  by  the 

ovmer  for  repairs  and  conversion  amoimtlng 
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to  approximately  $24,000  were  expended  by 
the  Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Co.  before  or  after 
the  foreclosure  sale  frorm  the  United  States 
marshal  for  $10,200. 

If  after  the  sale.  It  would  appear  to  make 
the  con  of  the  ship  to  the  Boston  Iron  &  Metal 
Co.  $34,200.  If  any  other  expenditures  were 
made  by  the  Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  the 
profit  would  appear  to  be  very  great,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  the  factd  upon  which  the 
Commission  found  $46,000  to  be  a  fair  and 
reasonable  value.  Frankly  it  would  appeal  lo 
me  to  be  ven,-  great.  It  may  be  that  other 
factors  entered  Into  the  purchase. 

On  June  1,  1942  Admiral  Land  wrote 

as  follows: 

June  1.  1S42. 

Hon   S.  O.  Bland. 

Chairman,  Committee  on 

Merchant  Marine  aruL  Fisheries, 
Hoii.^c  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Judge  Bland;  I  regret  the  delay  in  re- 
sponding to  your  letters  of  May  9  and  May  28, 
1942,  In  which  you  request  further  informa- 
tion regarding  the  steamship  Seneca. 

The  delay  has  been  occasioned  by  the  neces- 
sity of  making  an  examination  of  the  accounts 
and  records  of  the  Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Co., 
Ol  Baltimore.  In  oi-der  to  determine  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  the  Information  you  desire. 
This  has  now  been  accomplished  and  a  report 
of  our  findings  will  be  communicated  to  you 
within  the  next  few  days. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.  S.  Land,  Chairman. 

On  June  10.  1942.  the  following  letter 
was  received  from  Admiral  Land : 

Hon.  SO.  Bland. 

Chairman.  Ccmmittce  on 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fvshcries, 
HOM.te  c/  Representatives, 

Washington.  DC. 
Dear  JtnwK  Bland;  Supplementary  my 
letter  of  the  1st.  regarding  the  steamship 
Seneca,  the  results  of  our  audltor^s  examina- 
tion of  the  bocks  and  records  of  the  Boston 
Iron  &  Metal  Co.  reveal  the  following: 

The  vessel  was  built  by  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.  at  Newport  News, 
Va..  In  1908  for  the  Treasury  DCi;artment  as 
H  Coast  Guard  cutter.  In  September  1936 
it  war-  sold  by  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Boston 
Iron  &  Metal  Co  .  of  Baltimore.  Md.,  for  the 
sum  of  $5,605  On  October  24,  1936,  the 
Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Co;  sold  the  steamships 
Se-aeca.  Cre^hcm.  and  Tuscarora  to  the  Texas 
Refrigerator  Steamship  Lines.  Inc..  of  New 
York,  fcr  a  lump  sum  of  $52,000.  at  which 
time  tho  purchaser  made  a  down  payment  of 
$18,000  and  executed  notes  amounting  to 
$36,000  for  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price 
of  the  three  vessels.  Up  to  the  date  of  this 
sa'.e  the  Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Co.  had  dis- 
bursed for  maintenance  expenses  cf  the 
Seneca  the  sum  cf  $168  61.  making  the  total 
cost  cf  the  ve.ssel  to  the  Boston  Iron  &  Metal 
Co.  at  the  time  $6.77361, 

The  Texas  Refrigerator  Steamship  Lines, 
Inc,  shortly  after  Its  purchase  of  the  three 
vessels,  went  Into  bankruptcy.  Foreclosure 
proceedings  were  then  Instituted  by  the  Bos- 
ton Iron  &  Metal  Co  and  on  April  7,  1937,  the 
company  repossessed  the  steamship  Seneca, 
by  purchase  at  United  States  marshal's  sale, 
for  the  sum  of  $10,200  Other  expenses.  In- 
cluding crews'  wages,  towing.  Incidental  re- 
pairs, legal  and  travel  Incident  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  vessel,  amounted  to  $7,477.81. 

On  January  9.  1941.  the  Commission  pur- 
chased the  steamship  Seneca  from  the  Boston 
Iron  &  Metal  Co.  for  the  sum  of  $45  000  for 
US3  as  a  training  sWp  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Nautical  School 

The  Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Co.  contend 
that  during  the  period  April  1937  to  Janu- 
ary 1941.  It  had  expended  approximately 
12,500  for  watchmen's  services.     These  costs 


were  not  assessed  against  the  vessel  but 
were  distributed  over  the  years  to  overhead 
expenses  and  lack  of  time  precluded  cur 
auditor's  detailed  examination  of  overhead 
charges  to  \^rify  such  expenses.  Further,  the 
files  of  the  Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Co.  Indicate 
that  while  the  Seneca  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Texas  RefrigeraUjr  Steamship  Lines, 
Inc.,  between  October  1936  and  April  1937,  re- 
conditioning repairs  by  the  Maryland  Drydock 
Co.,  General  Repair  Co.,  and  Mobile,  Ala., 
repair  yards,  totaled  $15,800.  Our  auditor, 
in  telephone  conversation  with  the  General 
Repair  Co.,  at  Baltimore,  was  advised  that 
repairs  effected  by  that  company  totaled  iip- 
proxlrr.ately  $3,700.  Verification  was  not 
made  cf  the  repairs  by  the  Maryland  Dry- 
dock  Co.  and  those  made  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
repair  yards. 

Summarizing  the  above,  the  financial 
transactions  incident  to  the  Seneca  appeal' 
as  follows: 

Purchase  by  the  Boston  Iron  & 
Metal  Co.  from  the  Coast  Guard, 

September    1936 _ -  $6,605.00 

Miscellaneous  maintenance  ex- 
penses, September  1936  to  Oc- 
tober   1936 — -  168  61 


Down  payment  to  Boston  Iron  & 
Metal  Co.  by  Texas  Refrigera- 
tor Steamship  Lines,  Inc..  on  the 
purchase  price  of  the  steamships 
Seneca,  Gresham.  and  Tusca- 
rora, $16.0C0,  one-third  of  which 
credited  to  steamship  Seneca — 

Costs  of  repossession  by  Boston 
Iron  &  Metal  Co.  (United  States 
marshal  and  incidental  ex- 
penses)   

Estimated  cost  of  watchmen's 
services  Incurred  by  Boston  Iron 
&  Metal  Co.,  April  1937  to  Jan- 
uary 1941 


5,  333  34 


17,677.81 


2,500.00 
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Net  cost  to  Boston  Iron  & 
Metal  Co. 21.  618  08 

When  consideration  is  given  to  the  repairs 
made  to  the  vessel  while  in  the  possession 
of  the  Texas  Refrigerator  Steamship  Lines, 
Inc.,  totaling  an  estlma-v^d  $15,800,  the  total 
net  costs  incurred  for  the  Seneca  between  the 
dales  of  Septembe'-  1936,  when  the  Boston 
Iron  &  Metal  Co.  purchased  the  vessel  irom 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  January  1941,  when  she 
was  sold  to  the  Commission,  amounted  to 
$37.418  08. 

As  pointed  out  to  you  in  my  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 7,    1942,  the  Im.medlate  necessity  of  re- 
placing the  U.  S.  S.  Annapolis,  which  had  been 
condemned  as  unseaworthy   and  unfit  as  a 
training    ship    for    the    Pennsylvania    State 
Nautical  School,  became  a  pressing  problem 
with  the  Commission  late  In  December  1940. 
After  canvassing,  without  success,  the  Navy 
Department,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic   Survey,   and    the    Army   Transiport 
Service  in  an  efl'ort  to  obtain  a  replacement 
for  this  vessel,  a  search  was  made  in  the  open 
market  for  a  ship  that  might  be  converted  to 
training  purposes.    The  former  Coast  Guard 
cutter  Seneca,  owned  by  the  Boston  Iron  & 
Metal  Co.,  was  found  In  Baltimore  and  after 
survey    and    appraisal    the    Commission   au- 
thorized her  purchase  for  $45,000,  which  was 
considered  a  fair  and  reasonable  value,  con- 
sidering the  lack  of  available  tonnage  and  the 
sharp  rise  in  prices  of  vessels  at  that  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  S.  Land,  C?iatrma7i. 

^!;  .'-PEAKF'-:  The.'^e  letters  are 
printed  htre  to  present  fully  the  Se-neca 
situation  as  disclosed  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Merch:.:;;  Mu;  .;.■  and  Fisheries. 

Thi.^  rr.H't"!'  \\\-\  b^  (  onsidered  further 
by    tht     C'.'irni.tu:  i     f-a    the    Merchant 

Marine  and  Fi'ht  i;'=- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


H;'N,  THOMAS  a.  JENKINS 

<}■   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVia 

Saturday.  October  17.  1942 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  make  comment  on  the  substance 
of  an  article  appearing  in  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  under  date  of  October 
14.  1942.  This  article  deals  with  a  sub- 
ject that  Is  very  vital  to  practically  all 
of  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

So  that  I  might  be  absolutely  fair.  I 
want  to  insert  here  the  whole  article, 
just  as  It  appeared  in  the  newspaper, 
i  do  this  so  that  my  constituents  may 
know  what  this  man  Kruse  would  do 
with  our  territory  if  he  had  his  own  way 
about  it.     Here  is  the  article: 

KRUSE    WOtTLD    MOVS    THOUSANDS    OF    OHIO 
FARMERS    TO    BETTER    SOIL 

Tl:ousnnds  cf  Ohio  marginal  land  farm 
families,  now  just  existing  should  migrate  to 
productive  soil  or  to  war-industry  areas.  El- 
mer P.  Kruse,  chairman  of  the  State's  war 
agriculture    committee,   declared    today 

Endorsing  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wlck- 
ard's  proposal  that  hardscrabble  land  fam- 
ilies should  move  as  a  wartime  necessity, 
Krure  said;  "Many  of  these  Ohio  families  live 
in  the  forest-clad  hills  of  Meigs.  Adams, 
Gallia,  and  Lawrence  Counties,  They  should 
be  taken  elsewhere  as  tenant  farmers  or  to 
work  on  farms  for  wages.  They  might  also 
be  moved  to  Industrial  areas  to  find  greater 
opportunity. 

"7'hese  families  are  now  Just  existing  cS  ag- 
riculture—not living.  The  land  simply  will 
not  support  them." 

Kru.'^  traced  the  history  of  a  typical  mar- 
ginal land  family  In  southeastern  Ohio: 
•Grandfather  bought  160  acres  of  the  wooded 
hill  land  for  $1  an  acre.  It  was  his  home- 
stead. Today  four  families  of  descendants 
live  on  these  160  acres. 

••In  the  spring  each  family  buys  a  cow  about 
to  freshen.  Comes  a  calf— the  family  drink 
the  coWs  milk  and  eats  the  calf  during  the 
summer  months.  When  wlnt«r  arrives,  the 
cow  is  killed  for  food. 

•Eggs  produced  by  their  few  chickens  are 
traded  for  groceries.  They  somehow  weather 
the  winter,  then  start  over  with  another  old 
cow  in  the  spring.  That  is  not  a  very  satis- 
factDry  way  of  making  a  living." 

K'use  said  the  average  gross  Income  for 
farm  families  In  Meigs  County  In  1939  was 
between  $600  and  $700. 

"And  that  included  farmers  on  good  river- 
bottom  land,"  be  added. 

Kruse  also  Ohio's  AAA  chairman,  said 
farriers  elsewhere  in  the  State  are  In  ncfd 
of  farm  help  because  of  Inroads  of  selective 
service  and  Industry. 

"There's  a  big  supply  of  experienced  farm 
labc.r  in  our  southeastern  counties."  he  said. 
Wade  Hammond.  Ohio  director  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  observed 
vesterday  that  the  big  supply  area  for  un- 
skilled industrial  labor  is  southeastern  Ohio. 
At  Washington.  Representative  Gborcb 
Bender.  Republican  Congressman  at  Large 
from  Ohio,  suggested  that  marginal -land 
farmers  should  be  transferred  immediately  as 
a  means  of  helping  to  solve  war  labor  short- 
agefi  in  the  State. 
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A  Farm  Security  Administration 
man  sa.cl  Ohio  s  marginal  land  cxte-.ds  gen- 
erally jcuth  along  the  Ohio  Rivpr  Irom 
SteubenviUe  'and  into  one  or  two  tiers  of 
coUi.t»e3  adjoining  the  river  counties   ' 

Prom  this  article  you  will  see  tha*  Mr. 
Kruse  proposes  to  take  a  very  1  :  t- 

tion  of  the  citizervs  of  Meigs.  Auarrus, 
Oallia.  and  Lawrence  Counties  and  trans- 
port them  to  some  other  section  of  the 
country  upon  the  theory  that  t  would 
be  be5t  for  them  and  best  for  the  coun- 
try. I  want  to  say  to  M:  K;  .^  that 
some  other  visionary  indivicu...  a^anced 

UKo  and 

:t  m  that 

three 


such  a  proposition  a  few  years 
I  replu'd  to  that  man  by  tti:     .; 
Orant.  Sherman,  and  Sher;(;.i: 
came  from   the  hills  of  southern  Ohio 

ts   and 

'.e  hills 

to  the 

wiat  will 

the  Will 

idealist. 


and   that   there  are  many   G 

Sheridans  and  Shermans  h  f 

of  southern  Ohio  who  w:.    :. 

last  ditch  against  any  pro^.a: 

attem.pt  io  move  them  about  at 

and    fancy   of   some    visionary 

The  people  live  in  the.se  counuei  by  rea 

son  of  the  free  choice  that  is  pajrt  of  the 

liberty  of  every  free  American 

in   these  hills  l>€cau.se   we  wanjt   to  live 

there  and  we  do  not  thank  ar  yone  for 

sURfresting  that  we  be  taken  •  p  ■if^filly  and 

moved    somewhere    else.     '»".: 

mc\e   or  whether   we  stay   ls 

that  we  can  decide  without  the  i.ssistance 

or  insistence  of  anyone  else.    Our  people 

are   law-abiding   America:         i  "  ns.     It 

was  into  our  section  of  the  .•^'  i  •   'hat  the 

first   white  settlers  came.    Ours  is  the 

oldest  part  of  the  State  of  Ohic .     In  the 

hills  of  southern  Ohio  live  mavy  per.sons 

who  are  direct  descendants  of  the  first 

white  settlers  who  came  into  Oiio. 


In  the  counties  mentioned  in 


article  are  many  larKC  cities  and  thriv 


ing  villages.    There  are  the  sc 


churches  which  were  established  by  our 
forefathers  back  in  the  pioneer  days.  In 
that  section  is  located  the  first  iniversity 
established  west  of  the  Aii*  ~">  ■■  Moun- 
tains. In  [hat  section  is  t;.'  n  :  i;  road 
that  traversed  the  State  c:  O  From 

that  territory  have  con>  .^^■  :^ien  who 
have  achieved  great  d^^UiK liv-ii  m  vari 
ous  fields  of  endeavor  that  hive  made 
our  country  great  I;-.  !  •  tion  are 
some  of  the  flnesi  :.i;n..>  ij../-ed  any- 
where in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Ir  that  sec- 
tion are  some  of  the  most  capable  and 
progressive  farmers  to  b«^  found  anywhere 
m  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  short,  we  resent 
the  sugpestion  of  this  altruistic  visionai-y 
and  politely  invite  him  to  mind  his  own 
business  and  leave  our  destiry  to  our- 
selves. We  have  not  souc'v  ij's  advice, 
and  wc  will  not  accept  i: 

These  remarks  are  extemboraneous 
and  are  made  at  the  fi:  •  orp  itunity  I 
have  had  since  read;..:  :.  artiele. 
Sometime  In  the  future  I  ;  i-  '  >  '  >r:e 
the  time  to  discuss  th:s  ir.  ;|:  :..;t;.t.r. 
I  am  sure  that  when  :ry  i  |:  .-tituents 
read  this  article  they  will  f  j  i  I  do 
about  it  and  will  not  fear  \  >  \ press 
tliemselves  accordingly. 

Tins  rr.   n  Kruse  says: 

In  the  spr;r.g  each  family  buys  i  cow  about 
to  freshen.  Comes  a  calf,  the  fa  nily  drinks 
the  cow's  milk  and  eats  th'^  >  ;  luring  the 
summer  month.s.  When  *.;..•::  ^.i rives,  the 
cow  u  killed  for  food. 
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Tins  is  not  true.  I  have  lived  in  this 
hill  country  all  m.y  life,  and  I  never  knew 
or  heard  of  a  single  instance  of  that  kind. 
The  statement  of  this  poorly  informed 
individual  does  a  gross  injustice  to  thou- 
sands of  splend.d.  patriotic  people.  I 
shall  expect  to  advise  my  hill-country 
constituents  of  his  careless  comments 
against  the  finest,  people  in  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LLTHER  PAlRiCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tua^day.  October  13.  1942 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
niKht  of  Mcndiy.  October  19.  1942.  I 
made  a  talk  over  radio  station  WOL 
which  was  broadcast  over  the  Mutual 
network.  Now  there  have  been  coming 
in  requests  for  the  speech  from  about 
over  the  country,  especially  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  parts  of  Illinois,  so  I  have 
gladly  agreed  to  place  it  in  the  Con'gres- 
SION.^L  Record,  and  with  your  kind  per- 
mi.sc>ion  I  do  so  here  and  at  this  time: 

I  am  a  -lame  duck  "  That  means  that  I 
am  stiU  a  Mtmbei-  of  Congre.ss  but  have  been 
beaten  at  the  po:is.  "Lame  duck  "  is  a  very 
good  v.ord  for  it  and  c::plains  Ita  ov.n  mean- 
ing And  I  am  n<  t  mad  at  anybody  because  I 
got  licked  The  folks  in  my  district  voted 
me  out  because  tney  were  not  quite  satisfied 
with  what  I  wair  doing.  I  thought  I  was 
doing  a  good  Job.  but  they  did  not  think  so. 
and  Mr.  and  Mis.  Voter  are  always  right. 
Therefore  I  am  not  going  to  sit  around 
nursing  any  sore  toe.  He  who  nurses  a  sore 
toe  soon  becomes  a  heel. 

I  left  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  go  into  my 
district  a  few  days  before  the  Democratic 
primary  to  see  to  It  that  I  got  safely  back, 
but  as  soon  as  I  arrived  I  found  that  my  bark 
was  being  tossed  In  unfriendly  and  stormy 
waters.  It  got  so  stormy  I  never  did  make 
per:.  I  wa;=  truly  surprised,  for  they  were 
telling  things  about  me  that  I  never  before 
heard  of.  Those  not  satisfied  with  my  work 
in  Congress  were  talking  in  a  loud  voice. 

Then  there  is  a  double-banel  paper  in  my 
district — morning  daUy  and  evening  daily. 
Joint  Sunday  edition— also,  a  pcftmaster  had 
to  be  named  for  Birmingham.  Ala.  Result: 
Llther  Patrick,    'lame  duck. " 

Let  me  thar.k  Mutual  network  for  the 
courtesy  cf  this  opportunity,  and  I  hope  no- 
body construes  this  as  a  party  talk  or  as  hop- 
ing for  results  for  this  or  that  party  It  is 
not  meant  to  be  of  any  help  whatsoever  to 
Democratic.  Republican,  or  to  any  other  po- 
litical party.  There  are  531  Senators  and 
Congressmen  in  the  hails  of  your  Ccngre.ss. 
and  if  your  Senator  cr  your  Congressman  Is 
on  a  committee  that  is  helpful  in  carrying 
on  this  %'oluminou5  and  all-lmpcrtant  war 
woik.  as  a  patriotic  citizen  who  has  seen  it 
from  the  threshmg-room  floor.  I  earnestly  do 
recommend  that  you  ponder  thoughtfully  and 
carefully  before  you  let  him  go. 

The  people  In  my  particular  district 
felt  they  were  making  a  change  for  the 
better — and  they  may  have  been — but  the 
country  as  a  Nation  cannot  afford  too  much 
cf  this  changing — net  in  this  hour  of  peril. 
So  many  voters  do  not  seem  to  comprehend 
the  importance  of  holding  a  war  Congress 


intact  I  fear  the  newspapers,  the  great  free 
press  of  this  country,  is  not  full  in  its  com- 
prehension of  it.  EdltcnaU  in  some  of  our 
best  papers  reveal  a  lack  of  grasp.  Through 
the  years  they  have  been  taking  their  posi- 
tions in  congressional  campaigns  greatly  on 
local  issues,  and  now  even  during  a  war  they 
do  not  know  how  to  let  go.  This  has  become 
a  serious  matter. 

Right  now  there  is  danger  of  the  defeat  of 
Members  of  Congress  this  Nation  can  ill  afford 
to  lose  m  this  solemn  hour  of  our  Nation  s 
peril.  And  the  danger  is  principally  on  local 
issues— little  local  stuff.  I  can  name  six  or 
seven  extremely  valuable  Members  cf  the 
body  who  have  already  been  defeated.  The 
men  who  defeated  them  cannot  possibly  be 
of  any  great  value  till  after  the  war— if  it 
ends  within  the  next  few  years.  These  who 
have  brought  the  program  thus  far  should 
carry  It  on— those  who  are  not  out  cf  line 
with  the  program. 

In   England   similar  elections   are   stopped 
tUl  war  is  over.    We  do  not  carry  that  custom 
in  this  country,  and  certainly  do  not  intend 
to  do  so.     We  a.ssume  that  our  people  will 
think  on  these  things.    But  in  some  districts 
I  am  afraid  they  sometimes  forget.    Even  the 
lawmakers   who  were   offside    prior  to   Pearl 
Harbor  had   the  advantage  cf   the   congres- 
sional hearings  and.  knowing  the  facts,  are 
now  doing  fine  work  In  Congress.     It  would 
not  be  wise  to  dislodge  a  man  for  that  reason 
who  is  now  doing  a  good  Job.    Every  time  you 
knock  a  man  out  who  has  been  getting  the 
benefit    of    the    congressional    hearings    and 
send   in  one  who  has  not.  you  weaken  your 
war  Congress.     You  do  violence  to  the  very 
cause  you  are  most  anxious  to  promote.     It 
means   more  loss  of  experience   in  Congress 
and  more  loss  of  lives  in  battle — much  sadder 
in  probable  consequences  than  many  voters 
realize.    It  can  easily  become  tragic     Already 
69    names     have    been    changed    since    the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  was  organized.    Do 
th?  good  people  of  America  grasp  what  this 
means  to  the  Nation? 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  whether  your  Con- 
gressman is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  if — 
if — he  is  standing  firm  now.  it  is  not  Im- 
portant as  to  how  he  stood  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor It  certainly  is  not  a  matter  of  some 
pcst-offlce  recommendation,  cr  labor-law 
vote,  or  farm  vote,  or  pension  vote,  nor  is  it 
a  matter  of  how  he  spends  his  spare  mo- 
ments, for  he  has  had  very  few  spare  moments 
for  the  past  2^2  years.  It  is  a  matter  of 
what  he  has  been  through  and  what  he 
knows  of  the  war  set-up  that  no  man  can 
know  who  has  not  been  through  the  hearings 
In  Congress. 

In  the  Senate  and  House  are  76  commit- 
tees. In  these  committees  the  real  work  of 
Congress  is  done.  These  committees  hold 
hearings,  each  committee  calling  before  it 
the  experts,  technicians,  and  highly  in- 
formed men  throughout  the  country— some 
from  abroad.  Much  information  has  passed 
into  these  committees  within  the  past  2 
years,  and  this  is  the  Information  upon 
which  the  prosecution  of  this  war  must  rest. 
This  is  it.  A  new  Congressman  coming  In  has 
missed  this,  and  It  cannot  by  any  means  be 
m  any  measure  supplied.  With  this  you 
must  agree.  No  matter  how  brilliant  he  may 
bs  he  can  be  of  little  use  to  his  country  by 
being  in  Congress  during  the  next  term.  So 
keep  your  present  Congressman  if  you  can. 
Of  course,  if  he  is  actually  trying  to  obstruct 
the  present  war  program  that  ts  another 
thing.  Or  if  you  regard  him  as  dangerous  to 
the  work  Congress  is  doing,  you  then  can 
think  of  voting  to  displace  such  a  Con- 
gressmen. 

The  truth  Is  you  hav«  an  excellent  Congress 
right  now.  In  it  are  men  whose  names  will 
loom  large  In  the  history  of  this  Nation,  and 
some  of  these  are  in  peril  of  defeat  today. 
And  the  danger  in  almost  every  case  Is  over 
some  petty  local  matter  that  should  not  even 
be  heard  In  these  wartimes. 


APPENDIX  T('^  THP:  COXGRKSilOXAL  KACOi:!. 


The  newspaper  Is  one  ol  the  most  effec:.* 
vehicles  of  public  opinion,  and  the  pat-t  r- 
have  s..-'.':-'d  •  l-.e  pr'-sr:.*  C  r.crfvs  S'  l,p:-.\\i\ 
and  ct  :..  tar.ii;,  o:  Ih'.e  tiia:  ;'  ;>  ^-eiimL;  un- 
happv  rt'suli.-  u!i:'  ru;!:,vic  result.-?.  Their 
attack  oitt-u  nil.Shes  Uif  ::,-.  vidua:  tbfv  wish 
most  to  get.  but  it  doe  t ■  •  ;:  ■  :s  v»f  b-  - 
lieve  in  a  frr-'  m-p.^-^  a;  .i  •:.■  t-' =^  '^  '~^- 
tremely  powerr-::  ;::  'hi-si  tin.es  I:.'-  ]:r^?- 
can     bt      txirfrmiy     d,i:,trc-:-'i;.s     t.ur  ;:e     \v..r- 

time? 

I.«  •  nif"  ":i::  v^-':'  f-tt  •,■  ::  •"  one  thing' 
T;:t"  •■:•--  (':'i--  ;;'w.;v-  er  •xv.  ►  v '■;  nirlv  critical 
cf  •»:.'  f-. ■••■<:  S'..*f-  Ci  :,.-■:■'■  s.^  riuring  war 
days  r  ir-  a  :-,;v:;ra!  •■:.<:'':.(  v  tl..it  should 
not  br  •  .  •■'.  -::  v  ::\(''.\\  >  f;  Tl.e  press  should 
Itself  see  to  t!-<i-  T'l-  Ccntmental  Congress 
was  the  targrt  .:!  "^.r  s:i:  ,11  hut  pepperv  press 
of  that  day.  I;  ■*  :  •:••'  ':'.;r.r  fi;:' :r.  :  ■  tv  time 
of  the  War  ■  1  ; '^  ■  2  a-  .  :i,!:i\\  d  .r.nc  the 
Mexican  War  I  -.v-h  I  ir.s.'-:.  h.^t  •:'r.e  to 
cite  a  few  repreL^cr.t,ai:v(  :  :■•-,  :-,:;.  u;e  papers 
of  those  months.  'ni>  ;  r.  ~  was  simply 
merciless  in  its  attacks  ou  Cuugress  during 
the  Civil  War.  President  Lincoln  and  his 
whole  Congress  were  held  up  as  an  aggrega- 
tion of  hopeless  incompetents.  The  darts  of 
the  press  were  plentiful  and  sharp  during  the 
Spanish-American  clash,  and  the  withering 
fire  the  Congress  bore  up  under  during  the 
last  World  War  was  indeed  furious  and  served 
to  defeat  some  good  men  and  some  needed 
laws.     We  can  all  see  It  now 

Well,  let  us  watch  It  this  ;:n.f  Congress 
bears  a  tremendous  responsibility  to  this 
country,  and  so  does  the  great  free  press. 
And  the  two  must  have  an  undersUnding  of 
.some  kind.  It  ought  to  come  about  quickly. 
The  understanding  should  be  entered  Into 
seriously,  unselfishly,  and  with  only  patriot- 
ism as  its  aim.  We  simply  must  find  some 
way  to  get  a  mutual  feeling  of  understanding 
and  sympathy  between  the  press  and  the  Con- 
gress, then  among  the  people.  It  i."  not  in- 
comprehensible that  In  a  great  nation  such 
as  this  that  there  can  be  brought  about  a 
mutual  knowledse  of  important  facts  and 
understanding  among  the  press,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  voting  population.  Until  a  way 
Is  either  found  or  until  we  get  much  nearer 
to  It  than  we  today  are,  there  are  going  to 
remain  great  and  costly  gaps  in  our  way  of 
getting  our  best  servants  and  the  best  possible 
laws  and  government  for  this  great,  free 
people. 

It  Is  easier  to  beat  a  Congressman  during  a 
war  than  at  any  other  time.     It  should  then 
be  harder  to  do.     Watch,  when   they  come 
around  saying  your  Congressman  is  not  big 
enough  for  the  Job.     That  is  nearly  always 
propaganda,  and  while  it  is  the  most  unfair 
way    to   attack    a   man    in    public    office    it 
remains    the   easiest    to   catch    fire.    Watch 
when  they  come  around  charging  that  he  Is 
re.sponsible    for    the   delay    in    appointing    a 
postmaster.    The  Congressman  cannot  handle 
the  case  till  it  clears  the  processes  of  the  civil 
service.     Already  there  has  been  lost  to  the 
Congress  and  to  you  in  the  Nation  nine  mem- 
bers from  the  House  committee  that  has  to  do 
with   foreign   commerce,   the   Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.     And  we  are 
Bending   men   and    equipment  cargo   to   the 
eastern  war  zone  day  by  day.    Still  this  com- 
mittee is  hit  harder  than  any  committee  In 
Congress.    Why?    Because  for  the  past  2  years 
its  members  have  been  bu-sy  and  could  not 
get   time   to  be   at    home    renewing  friends. 
Some  candidate  who  had  more  personal  am- 
bition than  national  vision,  perhaps,  got  the 
minds  of  the   voters  on  post  oCices  or  bad 
roads  and  defeated  the  incumbent  Congress- 
man.   Not  because  he  had  not  been  doing  his 
duty  but  because  he  had  been  attending  his 
jcb.    There  has  been  nothing  but  praise  for 
this  ccmmltte  for  it  has  stayed  ou  the  work 
that  has  been  assigned  to  it— but  it  has  paid  a 
bitter  price  for  its  wcik  as  a  committee— has 
paid  with  the  loss  of  Its  members,  and  only 
the  primaries  are  over  at  this  time.     Wliat 
may  the  general  election  bring  to  this  faithftil 


si!  •  :-working  group  ol  Congressmen  who 

iiju:  •  i.er  take  a  chance  of  defeat  than  to 
neglect  their  u  rfc  The  loss  of  these  men  is 
the  Nation  s  I'..-  .^i;ch  does  not  help  in  the 
haii'il.i.t:  '  tiM  V  ■  :  ",..r^  1  this  war  Party 
Etr.ic  1=  a :V\;iv.-  :.,if-!  \k::[:  mischief.  I  am 
already  d<:  .  .  :  uu;  :'  .-  liv  patriotic  duty 
to  do  all  I  c.;ii  i.^'  prtvrai  undue  changes  in 
the  war  Congress.  These  days  one  man's  Con- 
gressman Is  every  man's  Congressman. 

You  know  how  one  may  get  all  excited  over 
5'  r-,<>  1  :;.'■■-'  b-;*  i;::.i' .swe.-^d  wrong  with 
wt-.:  r,  f)  :r;k'  ,u  is  ,  ..;-,-):'d  and  how  you  may 
wrong  that  friend.  The  same  thing  can  be 
done  by  vote.  And  the  injury  is  to  your 
country — not  merely  to  a  friend.  The  mere 
public  esteem  the  Congress  enjoys  the  better 
it  is  for  the  country.  And  November  3  will 
tell  a  long,  long  story  this  time. 

Some  pp-ple  have  felt  thfit  vital  Informa- 
tion has  bt  <  I.  bv  the  Congress  withheld  from 
them,  rr:  1'  iwUticlans  have  seized  upon 
this  feel::  •  :  uneasiness.  The  truth  is  this 
Congress  has  Ix-en  diligent  in  its  efforts  to 
impart  all  pcssible  Information — short  cf 
military  secrets — matter  that  could  not  be 
given  out.  This  vague  unrest  should  have 
never  been  stirred  tip  and  should  now  be 
dismissed  as  unworthy  of  the  American 
people. 

When  a  Congressman  goes  Into  his  dlsuict 
these  days  he  is  almost  amazed  at  the  nature 
of  the  "questions  they  bring  before  him. 
Some  are  sharp.  Some  are  unfair,  and  some 
simply  defy  any  answer.  Let  me  give  you 
a  few  examples: 

•What  about  the  agreement  between 
Stai':i''  Oil  and  the  Germ.an  chemical 
tru^t  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 

the  work  Leon  Henderson  Is  doing?"  "What 
about  the  pension  you  Congressmen  voted 
yourselves  out  of  the  taxpayers"  money?" 
"What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  gasoline 
rationing?"  "Why  was  not  Congress  awake, 
and  why  did  it  not  have  its  notice  in  to  keop 
us  frorri  the  sneak  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor?" 
"Why  were  we  not  more  prepared  when  war 
broke?'"  I  submit  to  you  these  questions  are 
asked  with  as  much  force  and  feeling  of  those 
who  were  working  toward  preparedness  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  as  those  who  were  isola- 
tionists. I  was  out  and  out  for  preparedness 
from  the  start.  I  was  so  strong  in  my  efforts 
toward  preparedness  that  I  was  called  an 
interventionist,  but  it  did  not  serve  to  save 
me.  All  my  opponent  had  to  do  in  this  re- 
gard was  to  state  that  he  felt  the  same  way. 
So  far  as  I  know  that  was  true,  though  he 
had  never  been  heard  from  on  the  subject.  I 
submit  to  you  that  mo.st  of  these  questions 
should  not  be  the  burden  of  any  congres- 
sional campaign  when  the  Congress  is  a  war 
Congress. 

Your  Congress  Is  taking  this  war  quit^,a8 
seriously  as  any  of  you.     I  have  heard  Con- 
gressmen ask  as  to  when  the  people  back  in 
the  districts  are  going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  world's  worst  war  u  on.     Then  some 
of  the  people  seem  to  think  the  Congress  is 
not  sufficiently  awake   to  it.     They   are   to- 
gether and  do  not  realize  it.     But  it  knocks 
good  Congressmen  out  of  votes  they  should 
get.     The    voters    think   cf  Congress   collec- 
tively and  vote  upon  the  Congressmen  indi- 
vidually.    Often  he  gets  many  adverse  votes 
arising  from  unfair  and  unjust  propaganda 
not  even  aimed   at  him  In   the  first  place. 
Many  things  are  done  in  Washington  your 
Congrescman    does   net   like.     I   fought    the 
long  delay  in  clearing  the  poet-office  list  In 
my  home  city.     I  certainly  did   not  like   It. 
yet  my  opposition  made  many  voters  honest- 
ly   believe    that    I    was    responsible    for    the 
delay  in  appointing  a  postmaster  and  that 
I  delayed  it  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 
the    man    I   desired.    Actually   I   could   not 
have  done  this  had  I  so  desired.     All   they 
knew  was  that  the  appointment  went  to  the 
one  I  had   named   and   they   took   the   rest 
for  granted  in  the  face  of  charges  indicating 


that  to  be  the  case  Every  Congressman 
lacing  opposition  meets  that  same  troutxle. 
Thei-e  should  be  some  way  to  let  the  voters 
all  ever  the  country  know  that  the  Congress- 
man does  not  get  the  list  until  the  civil 
serv.ce  is  through  with  it.  Better  still,  the 
voters  should  not  listen  to  these  post-oOce 
Issues  during  wartimes.  They  should  know 
it  is  pr(43aganda.  and  that  when  nothing  else 
can  be  found  the  old  post-olBce  gag  is  always 
open,  and  is  open  against  every  Congressman 
In  the  United  States  that  has  t>een  in  over 
2  years  and  he  cannot  avoid  it.  Forget  these 
things  and  study  your  Congressman's  war 
record — since  Pearl  Harbor — and  let  that  be 
the  greatest  factor  in  deciding  whether  or 
not  your  vote  goes  to  him. 

Your  cotintry  may  be  weakened  by  your 
vote  right  when  you  know  it  should  be  re- 
ceiving Its  greatest  strength.  The  rubber 
shortage  cannot  Justly  be  laid  to  any  neglect 
on  the  part  of  Congress  The  lag  and  drag 
in  Congress  has  been  removed  That  con- 
gressional pension  you  heard  so  much  about 
was  almost  a  mjrth.  It  was  to  have  been 
paid  from  a  fund  put  up  by  the  Congressmen 
themselves  and  was  not  a  pension  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination.  Small  btislness 
men  are  in  for  all  the  help  that  this  or  any 
other  Congress  can  get  to  them.  The  farmers 
are  not  to  be  left  holding  the  bag.  surely 
they  see  that  by  now.  Besides  farm  legisla- 
tion is  a  big  problem  and  not  one  for  fresh- 
men in  Congress.  Your  Congressman  must 
appear  before  you  for  vote  each  2  years.  He 
is  constantly  exposed.  It  is  not  fair  to  him 
to  take  a  shot  at  him  with  every  load  you 
may  have  in  your  gun  when  the  one  you 
really  wish  to  shoot  at  is  not  exposed.  View 
the  volume  of  work  Congress  has  turned  out 
in  the  last  9  months.  It  is  staggering.  Noth- 
ing has  ever  equaled  it  in  the  same  length 
of  time. 

I  am  a  lame  duck.  I  can  talk  with  free- 
dom. Let  nothing  tear  down  the  confidence 
between  you  as  the  voting  public  and  your 
Congress.  It  is  made  up  of  the  men  you 
chose  2  short  years  ago.  Those  men  are  try- 
ing their  utmost  to  represent  you.  They  are 
working  every  day  and  into  the  night.  L*t 
this  be  your  aim; 

To  see  the  day  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  press  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  all  see 
together  the  things  that  are  the  truth,  know 
them,  analyze  them  in  fairness  and  sym- 
pathy, and  so  reach  a  mutual  understanding 
that  will  forever  guarantee  the  security, 
safety,  and  wisdom  of  our  country.  I  thank 
you. 


R?po.-t  From  tne  Unittd  Si  t.  •■.  M  ..rlfli.ie 
Corri.iK^Mcn  r>n  t^ip  \\' •- t'Tr-:.!n  >b;im,- 
^;iip  L ijrpoi  .,ii  jii 
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IN  THE  hOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  26,  1942 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  date 
of  August  21,  1S42,  the  Honorable  Lind- 
say C,  Warren.  Comptrolier  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  of  investigation  by  repre.senta- 
tives  of  the  Comptroller  General's  OfBce 
of  the  contract  and  other  records  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  relatinp  to  cer- 
tain transactions  with  the  Waterman 
Steamship  Corporation. 
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The  report  appears  in  Kou  i'  Docu- 
ment No.  840.  Seventy-seventh  (fongress, 
second  ses,s:on. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Pusheri'^  .  I  have 
Uken  this  matter  up  with  the  Manlime 
Commission  and  I  have  recei\ed  from 
Chairman  Land,  of  the  Comrrission.  a 
letter  dated  October  15.  1942.  m  r-xplana- 
tion  of  that  transaction.  That  1  etter  hr.s 
Ix-en  considered  by.  and  is  transmitted 
with  the  approval  of.  the  Mantifne  Com 
mission. 

1   ask   unanimous   consent 
letter  may  be  extended  in  the 
a  part  of  my  remarks     Thi.- 
been  printed  also  as  Commi 
m.ent  No.  120  of  the  Commit i 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fishcri 
The  entire  matter  will  be 
subject  of  investigation  by  the 
tee  on  i    •    M  rchant  Marine  ; 
eries  unv  :   ■:  -•  authority  for 
tion  granted  that  committer 
Resolution   281.   and   subsequ^ 
will  be  made  to  thp  Hou*;e      I 
report!.  :  r-'iv.  ';>■  V  .n:  ;:'r    .■" 
OflBcc  w..i  b-:  ir.A.ci<:  lt\v  .-Uoj-    '. 
Ration  by  the  committee,    i.ul 
man  of   the  com.mittee.  I   :   ■ 
been   investiRatinp   the   r'-;M  ; 
to  the  Seneca  and  the  Tampa 
InR  Si  Engmeerinc;  Co. 

Unittd  St.\tes  M.\ritime  C',ii:.:; 
Was^tngtcn.  October 
Re   Comptroller   Generals   report 
giist   8,    1942    relatins;   to    cer|a 
actions    beiwefn    Maritime 
and  Waterman  Steam.ship  Co 
Hon    ScHUTLTx  O    Bland, 

Cftairman.  Committee  cri  the 
Mamie   and   Fisnrrie^. 

House  0/  Represr^i 

Deak  Judge  Bl.*nd:  This  letter 
to  ycur  request  thai  the  Comml 
a  repcrt  to  your  rommittee  tipon 
of  the  Comptroller  Genrrnl  cf 
States  dated  August  8,  1942  ar.d 
XoUows . 

■Report  cf  the  .^ale  by  the   Ur 
Maritime  Commission  to  Wate 
ship  Corpcratlon  of  Sve  obsolete 
the  Commission  s  latd-up  fleet.  ■ 
to   repurchase   said    vessels,    and 
quent  purchase  from  said  corpori 
other  similar  and  older  vessels  at 
hanct^     prices.    Instead    of    excr 
opt. on  ■ 

The  rep«'rt  subm.ltted   by   the 
General  contains  a  number  cf  st, 
to  matters  of  fact  which  are  wh 
tially    Inaccurate,    and    the    legal 
therein    Involves    important    m:s 
with  respect  to  the  statutes  urde 
Commission  operates      It   is  r?Er( 
the  CcmptrolUr  Generals  reprcs 
not  CQixsxilt  with  me  or  the  other 
CIS  or    with   the    responsible  cfB( 
United    States    Maritime    Ci 
a  v..ew  to  ascertaining  the  fact- 
or as  to  the  Ccmmissicns  legal 
rights  in  connection  wUii  this 
If  this  had  been  done,  the  prcpar.it 
report  would  ha\"e  teen  much  sim 

Soon  after  the  Maritime  Comip 
established,  it  b?gan  to  dispose  o 
In    a    manner    directed    by    Con: 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  aiti 
to  the  regular  lines  previously  cp)e 
Government      and      the      vessels 
thereon,  sucn  lines  were  sold  t.-i 
operators   cr   the   vessels  charten 
ators  who  agreed  to  maintain  ret:  i 
The  vessels  then   m   lay-up.  so  ii 
tlcable    were  handled   in   the  sa 
Uiat  IS  to  say.  tht-y  wtre  put  In  c. 
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then  sold  or  chartered  to  operators  who  were 
maintaining  or  agreed  to  maintain  regular 
service.  There  were  certain  other  vessels  In 
the  laid-up  fleet  which  were  either  unsuitable 
as  to  type  and  size  cr  in  poor  condition. 
These  vessels  were  disposed  of  for  scrap  or  sold 
alien  under  yjltable  trading  restrictions. 

There.^fter.   there  remained  another  class 
of  vessels  In  the  laid-up  fleet  which  could 
be  put  Into  cohdttlon  but  at  a  cost  which 
the  Commission  felt  would  not  justify  the 
expenditure  by  the  Government  in  view  cf 
uncertain  shipping  condition.s.    Early  in  1940 
it  was  decided  that  these  vessels  should  be 
offered  on  an  "as  is  "  basis.     As  an  essential 
part  of  the  consideration  for  the  sale,  the 
purchaser  was   required   (a)    to  recondition 
the  vessels,   (b)    to  specify  a  regular  service 
which  had  already  been  considered  by   the 
Commission  to  be  an  essential  foreign  trade 
route  or  which  might,  prior  to  award,  qualify 
as  such,   (c)    to  maintain  such  service  with 
the  vessels,  and   id)    to  replace  the  old  ves- 
sels     Four   of    the    vessels   were    offered   on 
these  terms  to  establish  lines  under  a  pro- 
posal issued  March  26.  1940      The  Commis- 
sion's   proposal    Indicated    that   applications 
for  an  operating-differential  subsidy  and   a 
construction-differential    subsidy    would    be 
entertained,  und  a  replacement  prcgram  was 
made  a  condition  of  the  bldding. 

Upon  the  opening  cf  the  bids  on  April  17. 
1940.  bids  were  received  from  Ocean  Do- 
minion Steamsh.p  Co  and  Waterman  Steam- 
ship Corporation  The  Ocean  Dominion  bid 
was  con.sidered  inadequate,  while  Waterman 
did  not  in  its  bid  offer  to  maintain  regular 
service  on  an  essential  trade  route.  For  this 
reason,  the  general  counsel  of  the  Commis- 
sion ruled  that  the  Waterman  bid  was  un- 
responsive to  the  proposal  Accordingly, 
both  bids  were  rejected  by  the  Commission. 

Since  no  operator  would  undertake  to 
maintain  regular  service  on  an  established 
trade  route  with  the  advertised  vessels,  the 
Commission  decided  that  it  was  not  war- 
ranted in  reconditioning  the  vessels  at  the 
Government's  expense.  This  left  as  the  only 
alternatives  (at  abandoning  all  attempts  to 
dispos>e  of  the  vessels,  or  (b)  Inviting  further 
bids  upon  terms  which  did  not  require  an 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  operator  to 
maintain  regular  service  on  an  established 
foreign  trade  route.  Alternative  la)  was 
obviously  undesirable  m  the  public  interest 
and  the  Commission  thereupon  worked  out 
terms  of  a  proposal  v.hich,  while  not  requir- 
ing .such  regular  service,  would,  nevertheless, 
put  the  vessels  In  operation  as  part  of  our 
merchant  marine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide for  their  replacement  with  new  vessels. 
The  Commission  considered  it  proper  in  this 
connection  not  to  offer  a  construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy  for  the  construction  of  new 
vessels,  but  It  did  agree  to  entertain  applica- 
tions for  flnancial  aid  under  section  509  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  which  section  pro- 
vides for  loans  amounting,  in  the  case  cf 
vessels  of  the  t>'pe  proposed,  to  not  more  than 
87';  percent  of  the  full  domestic  construc- 
tion cost.  This  was  a  fair  and  proper  basis 
on  which  to  dispose  of  these  four  old  ves- 
sels and  one  other  old  vessel  that  was  In- 
cluded In  the  new  prcpcs.il.  In  effect,  tht 
operator  wanted  shipfc;  we  wanted  the  ships 
in  service,  but  in  accordance  with  the  statute 
and  with  adequate  protection  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

S:nce  Waterman  had  submitted  a  bid  in 
connection  with  the  earlier  proposal,  it  was 
thought  likely  that  It  would  be  a  bidder  m 
connection  with  a  second  offer,  but  there  was 
a  possibility  that  other  Americ:in  operators 
m.ght  be  interested.  Accordingly,  a  new  pro- 
posal was  Issued  on  May  10,  1940.  along  the 
foregoing  lines  and  containing  two  additional 
conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  Com- 
mission's interests.  The  flrst  was  that  if  any 
vessel  was  sold  within  3  years  from  the  date 
of  award,  the  buyer  or  its  affiliates  would  pay 
to  the  Ccmmi^iou  80  percent  ol  the  amouul 


by  which  the  selling  price  exceeded  the  sum 
cf  the  purchase  price  plus  the  cost  of  im- 
provements and  repairs  made  by  the  buyer 
subsequent  to  delivery  of  the  vessel  but  prior 
to  its  first  voyage.    The  second  condition  was 
that  the  buyer   agreed  that  "If  the  United 
States  shall  acquire  ownership  of  any  vessel 
through  purchase  or  requisition   under   the 
provisions   of  section   902  of  the   act.    after 
delivery  to  the  buyer,  the  amount  to  be  paid 
to  the  buyer  or  any  succeeding  cwncr  cf  such 
vessel  shall  In  no  event  exceed  the  depreciated 
cost    of    the    vessel    to    the    buyer    or    such 
succeeding  owner,  or  the  fair  and  reasonable 
scrap  value  of  such  vessel  as  determined  by 
the  Commi-ssion.  whichever  Is  the  greater." 
This  as^reemcnt  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  United   States  to  acquire  vessels  under 
section  9C2  of  the  act  has  been  rather  loosely 
referred   to   as   an    "option   to  purchase"   In 
records  of  the  Commission  which  the  repre- 
sentatives  of   the   Comptroller    General    ex- 
amined in  connection  with  this  matter,  and 
the  same  phrase  has  been  u-sed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General   in  his  repcrt.     As  a  matter 
of    l:«w.    there    was    no   option    to   pvirchase. 
The  language  of  the  agreement  on  this  point 
follows  rather  closely  that  of  section  802  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  which  Is  not 
considered  by  the  Commission  to  confer  an 
unqualified   option    to   purchase.     The    pur- 
pose and  Intent  of  the  agreement,  which  was 
similar  m  sccpe  to  that  of  section  802  (which 
relates  to  vessels  constructed  with  the  aid  ( f 
a  construction-differential  svibsidy)  was  that 
If  It  became  necessary.  In  case  cf  emergency, 
pursuant  to  a  Presidential   proclamation  as 
provided  in  said  section  902.  to  requisition  a 
particular   vessel    subject    thereto,   the    price 
formula  set  forth  in  such  special  agreement 
would  in   such  event  govern,  and    that   the 
same   result   would   obtain   if.   because   of  a 
vcluntfu-y  purchase  ar  angement.   rcquisliou 
proved    to    be    unnecessary.    As    a   practical 
matter,  once  the  requisition   powers  of   the 
Commission  came  into  effect  by  virtue  of  the 
Presidential    proclamation    of    an    unlimited 
emergency  cf  May  27.  1941.  it  did  have  the 
right   to   acquire    the    vessels  at    the   pgreecl 
price,  and  the  term  "option  to  purchase"  wt3 
not    entirely    inappropriate    In    connection 
with    nontechnical   discussions  on    the   sub- 
ject.    However,  the  Intent  and  spirit  of  the 
agreement  obviously   raised  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  such  power  of  req- 
uisition should  be  exercised  in  the  absence 
of  a  general  requisition  for  title.    I  mention 
this  matter  for  its  bearing  upon  the  action 
later  taken  by  the  Commission  in  acquiring 
other  vessels  by  way  of  purchase. 

When  the  bids  were  opened  on  May  22. 
1940,  Waterman  Steamship  Corporation  wis 
the  only  bidder.  A  careful  analysis  of  the 
bidding  was  made  in  order  to  determine  how 
the  total  of  the  bid  price  and  the  estimatid 
cost  of  repairs  compared  with  the  aggregate 
of  the  same  Items  in  connection  with  other 
sales  made  by  the  Commission.  It  appeared, 
even  on  the  Commission's  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  repairs,  which  were  Icwer  than  thoss 
of  Waterman,  that  the  prices  fcr  the  vessels 
were  in  line  with  those  involved  in  such  con- 
temporaneous sales.  (The  actual  cost  of  re- 
pairs as  now  reported  by  Watermah  of  *783  - 
C97  32  is  close  to  its  then  estimate  of  $80G.- 
000  ) 

Since  the  carrying  cut  of  the  replacement 
program  was  cf  prime  importance  to  the 
Commission.  It  imposed  several  conditions  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  award,  among  which 
were  requirements  that  the  replacement 
contract  be  entered  into  within  6  months 
rather  than  1  year  as  contained  In  the  pro- 
posal, that  the  liquidated  damages  for  failure 
to  carry  cut  the  replacement  program  be  set 
at  $550,000.  and  that  in  crder  to  assure  the 
due  carrying  out  of  the  agreement,  a  Joint 
account  be  established,  in  which  was  to  be 
deposited  $1,500,000,  $550,000  Immediately. 
and  thL  balance  in  six  equal  monthly  install - 
menls. 
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In  ace  r(ih:iep  with  the  foregOT'g  tlic  s^iiic^ 
agrMi:it_.i'  •v^a,~  ex-cuted,  dated  a-  >.  i  June  8, 
1940,  and  the  saie  of  the  Ave  ve  .st  s  lu  Water- 
man was  consummated 

.\-  I  read  the  Comptroller  General's  reix)rt, 
ii,  d  ,es  not  criticize  this  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter except  by  the  statement  that  the  invita- 
tion was  "framed  to  meet  Waterman's  de- 
alres,"  and  that  rejection  ol  the  corporation's 
bid  wa.'=  rccrn-in-idt'd  as  inadequate.  It 
should  :  (•  ij  t  ■  -  I  J  hat.  as  shown  above, 
theve.'-i  .-■•'.■!■  '  'T  !  >  ill  second  time  under 
terms  uji.li.  .>  ;.:.-.  m  :::'  '  by  a  greater  num- 
ber of  operators  than  could  qualify  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  earlier  pro- 
posal, (b)  that  the  spirit  and  lni< :  ^  ■  :  :hr 
law  with  respect  to  competitive  b-ucuu^i  wil- 
fully carried  out,  (c)  that  the  reference  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  bid  is  based  upon  the 
opinion  of  one  member  of  the  Commission's 
staff  out  of  a  considerable  numljer  who  made 
recommendations  tc  the  CommisBlcn  on  this 
matter,  and  (d)  that  such  dissenting  recom- 
mendation was  not  concurred  in  b>  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  has  always  en- 
couraged the  full  expression  ol  views  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  but  the  ultimate  I^^i^  ..ii- 
bllity  Is  with  the  Commission  itself  aiid  no 
proper  objection  lies  to  action  by  the  Com- 
mission because  such  action  is  not  that 
recommended  by  one  or  more  members  of  the 
staff. 

After  the  consummation  of  the  sale  ol  the 
Ave  old  vessels  to  Waterman,  the  company 
proceeded  to  make  the  required  deposits  ag- 
gregating $1,500,000  in  a  Joint  account  and 
entered  Into  construction  contracts  with  the 
Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  the  con- 
struction of  four  vessels  of  the  modified  C-2 
design.  These  contracts  were  entered  Into 
in  November  1940  and  approvals  of  the  Com- 
mission obtained  during  the  following  2 
months.  'Waterman,  In  the  meantime,  had 
filed  an  application  under  section  509  for  aid 
hi  financing  the  acquisition  of  these  four 
vessels  This  application  was  withdrawn 
when  Waterman  decided  it  did  not  then  re- 
quire Government  financial  aid. 

In  August  1941,  the  Commission,  in  fur- 
therance of  its  expanded  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram, entered  Into  contracts  with  Gulf  Ship- 
building Corporation  for  the  construction  of 
14  vessels  similar  to  the  vessels  covered  by 
the  yard's  contract  with  Waterman. 

This  series  of  Maritime  Commission  con- 
tracts, together  with  some  Navy  work  under- 
taken by  the  yard  in  the  Interests  of  na- 
tional defense,  made  It  Impossible  lor  the 
yard  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  last 
two  of  the  foregoing  vessels.  Accordingly, 
the  Commission  agreed  that  Waterman's  ob- 
ligations under  the  sales  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  these  two  vessels 
be  extended  to  December  31,  1944,  which  date 
was  approximately  1  year  after  the  estimated 
date  of  completion  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion contracts  with  the  yard,  thus  enabling 
the  Commission  to  carry  on  Its  own  construc- 
tion program  without  being  hampered  by 
the  previous  commitments  of  the  yard,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  insuring  completion  of  the 
Waterman  new  construction  program  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  thereafter. 

In  September  1911.  Waterman  Initiated  dis- 
cussions with  the  Commission  looking  toward 
the  disposal  of  certain  of  Its  old  vessels  with 
the  Intent  of  acquiring  additional  new  ton- 
nage. Coincident  thereto,  the  Commission 
desired  to  obtain  a  number  ol  vessels  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Russian-aid  program,  particu- 
.  larly  on  the  hazardous  northern  route.  Dis- 
cussions with  the  steamsliip  companies  with 
the  object  of  chartering  vessels  lor  this  serv- 
ice were  unsuccessful.  Their  unwillingness 
to  make  such  charter  was  based  on  the  risks 
invclved.  the  greater  earnings  available  in 
other  trades,  and  certain  legal  diiaculties 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  vessels  had 
to  be  placed  under  foreign  flag.  The  Com- 
mission was  thxis  laced  with  the  alternative 


ui  pui chasing  aaditlonal  vessels  or  obtainlns: 
them  by  requisition. 

The   question   of    requisition    i^    Uh-    j     - 
vately  owned  merchant  manm    wa.-  i.  «  -    o- 
Ject  of  considerable  discussion  t  v   u,.    v    n.- 
mission  during  the  summer  ar.  .  :    ..     :    I'U 
The  Commission  had  detenu.:  (u  a     >  ;:.r.::er 
of   policy   that  it  was   no;    s>  i   \av\-.,h..:    to 
adopt  this  procedvirt       'cr.ii  (general  control 
of  freight  and  charui   lut.s  had  ftUly  taken 
effect.   It  was   considered   possible   that   the 
Just  compensation  which  an  owner  might  re- 
ce.vc  under   section  902  would  of   necessity 
reflect  the  more  lutvaii.e  ti7  pioyment  avail- 
able   to    American- iiai;    \t;  ils    under    then 
existing  coudltlons,  and  that,  based  on  these 
factors,    such   Just   compensation    might    be 
substantially  In  excess  ol  the  price  at  which 
it  was  felt  Waterman  was  prepared  to  sell 
these  vessels. 

The  original  proposiU  .1  Wi.ti  nnan  Steam- 
ship Corporation  coutc:iip!..t<  d  i  trade-in  of 
the  old  vessels  under  ttie  provisions  ot  section 
510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  The 
enactment  of  this  section  had  been  urged  by 
the  Commission  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war 
and  was  designed  to  facilitate  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  tor. nape  hy  opcratcr'  m  domestic 
trades,  which  at  tiii.i  true  v -re  overton- 
naged.  Under  ^-v.  •  :•  .:  ;u  ;..  .>:  :.'.::a::y 
passed,  the  C.-:r.:;..s  :.  n  v. iis  ret,  .;;r'.  •.  .:u- 
mobilize  old  tonnage  obtained  thereunder. 
but  this  restriction  was  suspended  on  May 
14.  1940.  About  a  year  later.  Congress,  under 
Public.  101  (77th  Cong,  approved  June  6, 
1941),  extended  tiie  Commission's  power  to 
purchase  vessels  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
removal  ol  the  Immobilization  requirement 
made  the  value  of  vessels,  If  deteminti 
under  section  510.  sub.stantlally  the  tanu  ..«■  :: 
they  were  purchased  iii;cie:  Pibuc.  101,  the 
acquisition   r     the   vt.s,-t..-    u:.c  or    the    iast- 


, ,  .  t  ,  vi  V  re  out  of  a  total  of  14  covered  by  the 
C  ::■:•  ssion's  contract  v,-:-li  t:  "  (■'■:.l'..  Ship- 
bui.amg  Corporation,  v>;.  li  .  >  '.  tr  with 
the  2  vessels  under  direct  contract  between 
Waterman  and  Gulf,  would  make  a  total  of 
9  new  vessels 

In  the  course  cf  consideration  of  this 
matter,  an  analysis  of  the  financial  situation 
of  the  co:r.p..r,v  ;:  -^.i  rated  th "  t  ■>iil#  !' 
company  c>.  a.o  riinKt  the  nece&ti:  >  •»' 
payments,  it  was  a  matte:  of  grave  doubt 
whether,  over  a  period  of  years,  the  prospec- 
tive earnings  would  l>e  sufficient  to  meet 
amcrUzatlon  and  : virreft  requirements  on 
such  a  large  nurr.!  -  ;  !  :  f  v.  ves.sels.  Since 
the  fall  of  1941  the  Commission,  in  tlie  inter- 
ests of  national  defense,  had  taken  action 
toward  reducing  charter  rates  and  freight 
rates  which  necessarily  affected  the  earning 
power  of  the  company  during  i  .■  v  :  \.  urs 
The  post-war  pr-^'pects  were,  ot  coviiM  .  p-i'ely 
a  matter  of  i.je  ure.  In  January  1942 
Waterman  made  a  prep 
mission  would  rely  c: 
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■While  prelin  :.:.rv  i 
conducted  by  Wiitern 
slcn  and  prior  to  any  !.  rii.  u 
the  requirements  of  the  R<;  - 
made  it  Imperative  that  a  ;•  ' 
placed  In  this  service  .As  i  d  < 
Commission's  policy  at  this  t. 
vessel  requisition.  This  was  the  only  proce- 
dure whereby  the  specific  ve.'y^elp  covered  by 
the  Fale.'  agreement  could  have  been  acquired 
by  the  Commlsslor  pursuant  to  and  at  the 
price  stipulated  under  section  7  ol  that  agree- 
ment. The  Commission,  therefore,  felt  free 
to  acquire  other  vessels  required  to  meet  spe- 
cific needs  at  prices  fair  and  reasonable  and 
in  the  public  Interest  In  so  doing  its  rights 
under  the  sales  agreement  with  respect  to  the 
five  vessels  covered  thereby  were  not  In  any 
way  affected,  in  the  event  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  later  determine  upon  their  req- 
uisition. 

In  connection  with  the  previous  negotia- 
tions for  the  sale  of  some  of  these  old  vessels 
the  appraisal  committee  of  the  Commission 
determined  the  figure  ol  $79J25  per  deadweight 
ton  as  being  a  fair  and  reasonable  value  lor 
the  vessels.  The  Commission  had  previously 
placed  an  Insurance  valuation  of  $100  per 
deadweight  ton  on  similar  vessels,  but  it  was 
then  considering  whether  or  not  such  Insur- 
ance valuation  should  not  be  reduced  to  $75 
per  deadweight  ton  In  order  to  avoid  any 
question  of  "enhancement  due  to  causes  ne- 
cessitating the  taking."  It  was  therefore  de- 
cided that  it  would  not  acquire  these  vessels 
by  voluntary  purchase  lor  more  than  $75  per 
deadweight  ton.  Such  figure  thus  represents 
a  lair  and  reasonable  price  and  excludes  any 
element  ol  "enhancement  due  to  causes  ne- 
cessitating the  taking  " 

Shortly  after  the  acquisition  ol  these  6  ves- 
sels pursuant  to  Commission  action  taken  in 
November  and  Decei  lo  r  141,  Waterman  filed 
a  new  application  uudpr  section  509  lor  aid  in 
the  construction  of  7  new  vessels.    These  7 
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company  for  a  deficiency  Judgment  be  lim- 
ited, modifying  the  form  of  proposal,  however, 
so  as  to  increase  sv;.  li  ■•tTEonal  llii'.':;;v.  r*-:n 
60  to  66  percent  ■•'>  '..e  iuU  conptr.i   ■  lor,  r- st 
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policy  and  leeal  reasons. 

In  April   l&i.:    W  r   rn.-  i.    ,  i    ::■■  '^ 
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new    vessels,   this   proposal    was   accordingly 
approved    by    the    Commission.     Waterman, 
following    this    action    by    the    CommiBslon, 
amended  its  609  application  so  as  to  include 
four  new  vessels.     As  a  result  of  this  action 
by    the    Commission,    Waterman     i:     '  ffect. 
would,  upon  carrying  out  the  prop     ed  a  qui- 
sition  of    four    new    vessels  financed   under 
section  609,  carry  out  the   replacement   re- 
quirements   of    the    sales    agreement.    Two 
questions,  however,  still  remained  open:   (a) 
Whether   or    not   Waterman     In    connection 
with  the  acquisition  by  the  CommisEion  o£ 
the  five  old  vessels  in  the  latter  part  ol  1941,, 
had  obligated   itself   to  acquire  new  ves.sels 
in  addition  to  the  four  new  vessels  which 
were    the   required   replacements   under   the 
sales  agreement,   and    (b)    if   the  answer  to 
the    flj-st    question    was    in    the    affirmative, 
whether  Waterman   should  be  permitted  to 
use  Its  construction  reserve  fund  under  sec- 
tion 611   of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 
as  amended  (in  which  the  proceeds  from  the 
five  vessels  sold  to  the  Commission  had  been 
or  were  about  to  be  placed ) .  lor  the  replace- 
ment vessels,  or  whether  such  ftind  thould 
be  held  for  the  purpose  ol  acquiring  addi- 
tional new  tonnage. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  Waterman  had 
originally  offered  to  trade  in  these  vessels 
under  section  610  of  the  act  and  after  saie  of 
five  vessels  to  the  Government  bad  filed  an 
application  for  financial  aid  under  section 
609  for  seven  vessels,  there  was  some  basis  for 
the  opinion  held  by  certain  members  of  the 
Commission's  staff  that  Waterman  had  un- 
dertaken to  use  the  proceeds  from  the  ss  i  -  >  : 
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tiit   old   vcMi^'ls  for   additional   uc, 
Waterman  denied  the  existence  of 
Ing    rommiiment.    and    the    gencr 
felt  that,  regardless  cf  the  equiti 
there  W3s  no  gufflcient  legnl   bas 
Commisaion  enforcing  the  alleged 
This   conclualon   necessarily  dis] 
second  question,  but  In  view  of  th 
glTcn^  the  section  511  fund  by 
tr        r  General,  some  comment 
U?  .:•.  order. 

As    the    Mercliant    Marine    Act 
originally  passed.  It  contained  tax 
pruvuions   with    respect    to   the 
sale  and   Indemnities  for   less  ol 
ve<58el5.    where,   as   required    by    t 
such  sales  and  Insurance  proceeds 
m  a  capital -reserve  fund.     Un^ub 
eel  operators  hsd  no  .such  priviiei 
not  tecure  any  tax  advantages 
case  of  Icjas  of  the  vessel  under  t 
ttricted  provisions  of  section  112 
Internal  Revenue  Code      In   1939 
was  made  to  Congress  whereby 
having  an  old  vessel   could   trade 
turn  It  over  to  the  Commission  ar 
credit  thfrefor  agelnst  new  coru 
dertaken     either     by     the     Com 
through  a  direct  contract  between 
ator  and  a  private  shipyard 
was  made  with   the  dual  purpose 
bilizing   the  obaclete  tonnage  anc 
Ing  new  construction  particularly 
subsidized     operators     In     the 
uade       Since    the    transaction    1 
cash    receipts   by    the   owner    anc 
existing  provisions  with  regard  tc 
mcnt  seemed  to  be  inapplicable, 
visions  to  ettect  tax  deferment  w 
in  the  legislation,  after  consultati 
Treasury    Department       For    somf 
least,  section  510  was  not  taken  a 
by  the  unsubsldued  operators 

la  194  -.lis  were  made  to 

the    est        .   .      tat    of    construct 
funds  !n  which  would  be  placed  t 
of    j.il?s   and    insurance    and    als< 
earnings       Complete    exemption 
rather   than    tax   deferment    wa.s 
These  proposals  of  the  ship  u 
tppo>-?d  in  their  then  form,  both 
m.s5!on    and    by    the    Treasury 
While   the   bill   was  under   consi 
Congress,  the  Navy  begpn  to  acqi 
ber  of  small  craft.  Including  tlshi 
Since    many    of    these    vessels    » 
mortgaged,  their  taking  by  the  '. 
leave.  In  many  ce.ses,  an  InsufBc 
over    the    mortg^ige    to    make 
after  meeting  the  required  tax 
cordii^gly.    the   owners   cf    these 
Jjlned   with   the  operators  ol 
prin.ipally  In  the  interc  a"=tal  tra 
for  ^^^)me  measure  of  relief      Since 
portaiu   to  encourige    new    con.«: 
•msller  craft  as  well  as  l.ircer  vesse  l 
requested  that  the  Maritime  Comtii 
the  Treasury  Department  get 
program   when  by    lal    while   no 
tion  f.-om  earnings  was  to  be  grar 
Ing.s   deposited    in    the    construct 
fund  would  net  be  subject  to  the 
under   section    103  of   the   Intern^ 
Cede  relating  to  unreasonable  a 
of  earnings,  tbi   proceeds  of  sales 
•  nee  losses  would  be  placed  in  a 
reserve   fund   and  would   be  enti 
deferment   In   a   manner  similar 
aectlons  of  the  Internal  Revenue  1 
Ing  nonrecognltion   cf  gain    m 
changes    or    Involuntary 
section  510  tut  without  impos;n 
restrictions  thereof,  and   (ci    the 
ment  was  only  obtalnuble  if  new 
within  a  limited  time,  acquired  ou 
deposited   in  the  construction 
thus  making  the  construction  of 
condition  to  tax  deferment     Sec* 
favorablv  reported  by  the  Hcuse 
on  the  Merchant  Manne  nnci  Fish 
basis  of  these  modified  suege«t:>. 
came  law  on  0;tober   10,   1940 
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1  v^n  -.0  point  out  in  this  connection  that 
it  is  not  discretlcnar     with  the  Commission 
to  withhold  the  hinerus  of  section  511  to  any 
operator  who  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
statute  and  the  Joint  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission  and    the   Commissioner   of   Internal 
Revenue,  promu'j;ated  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  ol   the  Treasury,  nor  do  the 
statutory  provisions   Justify  Inquiry   by  the 
Commission   into    the   motives,  real   or  con- 
jectural,   which    lead    any   operator    to   avail 
himself  of  the  st^itutory  benefits  granted  by 
cald    section.     The    Commission    does    hnve 
some  discretion  with  respect  to  the  character 
of  new  construction,  but  If  the  oew  vessel  Is 
suitable  as  to  type  and  size.  It  would  be  an 
abuse  of  Its  discretion   to  prohibit  for  n<,n- 
Etatutory  reasons  the  use  of  section  511  funds 
to  aid  n  Its  construction.     In  the  Waterman 
ca-^e.   tlie  only  problem  was  whether  or  not 
the  operator,  as  a  matter  of  law.  had  specifi- 
cally agreed  with  the  Commission  not  to  use 
the  proceeds  cf  tie  sale  of  the  five  old  vessels 
deposited  under  section  511  in  order  to  carry 
out  its  obligationi  under  the  sales  agreement. 
If  such  were  the  case,  the  Commission  could 
properly  have  sail  that  it  would  not  permit 
such  use  ol   the  section   511   funds,   tut.  as 
stated  above,  the  Commission  did  not  con- 
sider that  there  M.as  an  enforceable  commit- 
ment on  which  to  base  a  dcn.al  cf  the  use 
of  the  section  511  funds  In  connection  with 
th?  four  replacerr ent  vessels  under  the  sales 
agreement. 

That  the  right  cf  the  Commission  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  section  511  funds  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  existence  of  some  collateral 
agreement  Is  well  Illustrated  by  the  situation 
which  arose  In  tie  case  of  the  Fairport  and 
the  Farrxsle.  There  vessels,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, were  originsJly  the  subject  cf  a  private 
contract  between  Waterman  and  the  Gulf 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  When  the  Com- 
mission. In  April  1942.  agreed  to  take  over 
th:se  contracts  lor  the  pun'ose  of  selling 
the  ves:els  under  section  5C9.  it  imposed  as  a 
condition  to  this  s.ctlon  that  the  down  pay- 
ment on  these  two  vessels  should  be  made 
cut  of  Waterman's,  free  funds 

A.5  to  the  remaining  two  vessels,  the  Ccm- 
mis.slon  oiFde  no  speciflc  reqirrement.  But 
It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  Waterman 
will  necessarily  obtain  tax  exemption  through 
the  use  of  section  511  funds.  This  question 
of  tiix  deferment  is  a  complicated  one  which 
is  primarily  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Buroau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  not  of  the 
Commission.  Tlie  Commis.sion.  however,  is 
taking  steps  to  place  all  of  the  relevant  facts 
before  the  BureKU  of  Internal  Revenue  in 
order  fully  to  Inform  that  agency  in  the 
ma..ter. 

This  leaves  open  for  discussion  solely  the 
question  cf  what  is  the  prcper  thing  to  do  as 
to  the  five  old  vessels  which  were  sold  to 
Waterman  in  1940  under  conditions  giving 
the  Commission  the  right  to  requisition  them 
at  the  sales  price,  plus  improvements,  less 
depreciation.  As  stited  befcre,  the  consenstos 
of  opinion  of  the  Commission  in  November 
1940  was  against  the  singling  out  of  these 
vessels  when  there  was  no  general  requisi- 
tioning of  the  American  merch.mt  marine. 
In  April  1943  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion requisitioned  for  use  practically  the  en- 
tire dry  cargo  anc  tanker  tonniige  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  but  did  not  gen- 
erally requisition  vessels  of  such  classes  for 
title.  The  powers  of  requisitioning  vessels, 
either  fcr  use  cr  trie,  are  new  vested  In  me 
E3  Administrator.  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion, and  the  question  of  prcper  future  ac- 
tion with  respect  lo  these  five  vessels  has 
had  careful  study. 

Those  five  vc-ssels  have  been  requisitioned 
for  use  for  some  months  and  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  is  about  to  tender 
charters  fixing  the  terms  and  conditions  per- 
taining to  such  use.  In  order  to  protect  the 
Intensts  cf  the  Government,  there  will  be 
inserted  in  the  charters  as  tendered  a  pro- 
vision limiting  the  amount  which  the  Gov- 
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ernment  Is  required  to  pay.  in  the  event  of 
loss,  to  the  amount  for  which  they  could 
have  been  requisitioned  for  title  under  the 
sales  agreement.  By  adopting  this  procedure, 
any  possible  Injustice  to  Waterman  due  to 
depriving  them  of  the  use  of  the  vessels 
after  the  war  Is  avoided,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Government  Is  not  required  to  ex- 
pend funds  for  their  purchase,  although  It  Is 
protected  as  to  the  amount  which  It  has  to 
pay  If  the  vessels  are  lost.  One  of  the  vessels 
has  already  been  lost  and  the  charter  as  ten- 
dered will  contain  the  sam.e  provision  as  to 
payment  for  such  loss.  If  the  operator  re- 
fuses to  accept  the  charters  as  tendered,  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  will  requisi- 
tion the  four  remaining  vessels  fcr  title  and 
deny  any  claim  by  Waterman  to  obtain 
compensation  for  the  lest  vessel  In  excess  of 
the  price  !or  which  title  could  have  been 
acquired  under  the  sales  agreement. 

In  the  final  portion  of  his  report,  the 
Comptroller  General  refers  to  the  connection 
of  the  Commission's  former  General  Counsel. 
Bon  Geaslin.  with  the  transactions  men- 
tioned In  the  report.  He  infers  that  such 
connection  was  Improper,  constituting  a  pos- 
sible violation  of  the  spirit.  If  not  of  the  let- 
ter, of  section  897  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  as  amended.  The  Commission  has 
adopted  comprehensive  regulations  regarding 
admission  to  practice  of  agents  and  attorn'^ys 
representing  shipping  interests,  including 
provisions  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  prohibiting 
former  employees  from  appearing  before  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  matters  on  which 
they  formerly  acted  in  an  cfficlal  capacity. 
Mr  Geaslin  resigned  as  General  Counsel  on 
April  29.  1939  effective  July  10.  1939.  with 
the  expiration  of  his  accrued  annual  leave 
At  that  time.  Waterman  had  no  business  be- 
fore the  Commission.  On  December  29.  1033, 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Com- 
mission generally,  and  net  In  relation  to  then 
pending  business  ol  any  operator.  It  wos 
not  until  April  1940  that  our  records  ihow 
he  took  any  part  In  any  of  the  matters  relat- 
ing to  Waterman. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  state  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  transaction  which.  In 
my  opinion.  Is  contrary  to  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  statutes  under  which  the  Com- 
mission operates:  that  the  decision  to  buy 
the  five  vessels  from  Waterman,  rather  than 
to  requisition  the  five  vessels  sold  under  the 
sales  agreement,  was  prcper  under  conditions 
existing  at  the  time  the  decision  wa.s  made; 
that  the  price  paid  for  these  vessels  was  fair 
and  rea.sonable.  and  that  the  Government,  m 
entering  into  this  transaction,  did  not  waive 
or  limit  Its  right  with  respect  to  requisition- 
ing thereafter  the  other  five  vessels  at  the 
prices  specified  in  the  sales  agreement. 

This  letter  has  been  consldeied  by  and  is 
transmitted  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  *S.  Land.  Chairman. 


1$  tlie  Senate  To  Et  t.'.p  P-r:-.-i;';nc!  Ar 
of  the  Goverunitnt .' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 
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\- 


y^m  J,  COCHR.AN 

Oi    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M-^rdai/.  October  26.  1942 

Mr.    COCHRAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Senate  is  fast  developing  an  issue  that 
Will  ultimately  arcuse  the  people  if  it  has 
I  not  already  done  so.    I  refer  to  the  riders 
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placed  on  approp:;a;;c:i  b.;!s  which  re- 
quire ratification  of  appointmenLS  by  the 
Senate.  SteadDy  thv  ;.:::  unt  has  been 
reduced  until  we  fia-i  a  S-i  jOc  limit  on  the 
i;  ;n  cia:  ;^>  appoint- 
N"u::P'  wt  r  Commi'^- 
\Vh;:-'  I  ;•.;.>  v  ;  ■■t:- 
r  Sinate  to  have  a 
iM.mcnt.s  there  is  no 
sound  argument  that  can  be  advanced 
why  minor  appointments  shou'.a  k  ,u'-ie 
Senate  confirmation  other  than  lo  fe.ve 
the  Senators  a  voice  in  the  selection  of 
the  person  selected  to  fill  the  job.  Boiled 
down,  it  is  simply  a  desire  to  require  the 
appointive  officer  to  con?uU  Senators  be- 
fore sending  in  their  selections. 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  is  a 
war  agency.  It  sliould  be  free  to  select 
its  personnel 

I  know  thl<  0;;i  vv;  :  h  c;:!!!-  =;  buiions  is 
a  war  measure.  Time  is  no  doubt  e.s.sen- 
tlal.  but  if  a  delay  of  2  or  3  weeks  would 
not  do  injury  to  our  war  efforts,  then  I 
hope  the  President  will  veto  the  measure. 
I  am  confident  on  a  roll  call  the  House 
will  sustain  the  veto.  I  have  helped  to 
defeat  riders  of  this  character  before, 
and  I  know  the  views  of  a  large  number 
of  the  Members. 

We  must  have  confidence  in  those  who 
are  to  administer  emergency  laws.  We 
should  do  nothing  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
administrators.  I  have  read  speech  after 
speech  where  Senators  complain  of  criti- 
cism directed  at  them  by  the  press.  In 
this  instance  the  Senate  must  take  it, 
because  it  will  be  Justified. 


more    than    gu 
comes  first.     F. 
You   are   nai 
lender*:  are  no*  t   '  i 
stand    where    fotid. 


What  a  Ca*.<  Couniy  Dirt  Farr.:c-.-  Thiaks 
About  Some  ot  It 


EXTr.ySTON  OF   F'.EMAKKS 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  26.  1942 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
sert herewith  copy  of  a  letter  written  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  by  a  dirt  farmer  of  Cass 
County,  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan,  and  a  copy  of 
which  was  sent  to  me: 

C.^soroLis,  Mich  ,  Octoter  21,  1942. 
Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Washi7igton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Friend:  Several  months  ago  I  began 
to  sense  the  position  we  are  now  well  along 
In.  I  thought  and  hoped  It  would  not  hap- 
pen; that  someone,  you  or  your  aides,  would 
stop  it. 

Many  mlst^ikes  have  been  made.  MfJiy 
more,  of  course,  will  be  made.  But  this, 
surely,  the  greatest  and  most  serious  of  all, 
must  be  checked  at  once.  Today — not  to- 
morrow. 

STOP  THE  DRAFTING  OP  FARMERS    'M    !  ARM  LABOR 

The  things  that  our  local  c:  '.'  tyards  are 
doing  are  worse  than  the  worst  case  of  sabo- 
tage. Famine  and  pestilence  are  going  to 
decide  thl»  war.  Men  still  fight  and  work  on 
their  stomachs,  they  alwaj's  will.  We  h;Tve 
hardly  started,  yet  will  soon  be  rationed  all 
along  the  line.  What  must  be  the  condi- 
tion among  our  allies?     They  need  food  even 


n:  d    ammunition.     Pcod 

■.  war  anu  first  In  peace. 

1      ner.     Army    and   Nfivy 

r   -'<      They  do  not  under- 

money.    and    men    come 


from.  They  only  know  how  to  spend  all 
three  That  is  their  Job  and  It  is  well.  It 
is  up  to  us.  the  rank  and  file,  to  produce  the 
men.  food,  and,  of  course,  the  money. 

We  have  only  so  many  men.  Some  must 
fight.  Some  must  woik.  The  ones  that  work 
are  perhaps  more  Important  than  the  ones 
that  fight.  They  are  like  the  linemen  on  a 
good  football  teem.  Withcut  them,  the  ball 
carrier  (the  fighter)  Just  cannot  do  his  part. 
He  must  have  ammunition,  food,  and  trans- 
portation. 

I  think  my  understanding  of  the  draft  laws 
Is  that  of  the  average  citizen.  It  is  to  put 
square  pegs  In  square  holes — to  place  men 
where  they  could  be  most  useful. 

I  am  a  farm  owner;  a  farm -machinery 
salesman  and  service  man.  I  know  the  farm- 
ers and  I  know  farming.  Our  farmers  are  in 
dead  earnest  about  this  war.  They  are  out 
to  fight  It  to  the  finish.  They  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  fight  and  in  the  mechanized  war- 
fare they  have  no  equal,  man  for  man.  Tliey 
are  used  to  operating  many  types  of  mobile 
complicated  machinery  over  all  kinds  of  ter- 
rain and  the>  are  the  most  resourceful  men 
in  the  world  Just  ride  with  me  for  a  few 
days  and  watch  what  one  can  do  with  a 
piece  of  wire  repairing  a  machine  broken 
down  on  the  back  40. 

Of  course,  the  Army  and  Navy  wants  these 
men  Well  they  have  already  had  too  many 
of  them  A  farmer  can  go  to  the  factory  and 
learn  to  do  the  Job  in  a  few  days.  It  takes 
years  to  maKe  a  farmer  Your  city  man  will 
not  put  In  the  hours;  he  will  not  buck  the 
weather,  nor  the  things  that  can  happen  to 
hlB  crops  and  livestock;  he  will  not  work  for 
the  low  wages,  nor  take  the  chances  a  farmer 
has  to  He  is  the  Indispensable  man.  When 
we  wake  up  and  find  this  fellow  gone  beyond 
recall,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  We 
are  there  now  If  ycu  please,  I  suppose  Mr. 
Hershey  will  pass  the  buck  to  the  local 
draft  t^rdi-  and  they  will  pass  it  back,  and 
then  finally  you  Mr  President,  will  be  the 
goat  Perhaps  you  can  pass  It  on  to  Congress. 
They  think  they  have  a  quota.  Yeo;  they 
liave  a  quota  but  it  is  not  for  the  arm»id 
forces  It  is  for  the  farmer  of  this  country. 
Not  a  farmer  on  this  draft  board,  and  this 
a  farming  cotmty. 

Why  don't  they  get  together  with  the 
supervisors  of  each  county  and  find  out  what 
farmers  and  what  farm  help  is  needed  to 
keep  every  farm  going  full  blast?  Is  it  lair 
to  ask  any  f aimer  who  is  doing  a  swell  Job 
of  It  to  ask  for  and  make  a  fight  for  exemp- 
tion? Train  these  young  farmers  In  season 
when  we  can  spare  them.  They  wlU  be  a  fine 
backlog  in  case  of  Invasion  or  other  emer- 
gency. Many  men  already  in  training  should 
be  recalled  Don't  let  these  men  go  abroad 
until  you  have  a  comprehensive  farm  labor 
survey. 

We  have  heard  much  about  complacency 
among  our  people.  The  disastrous  results 
of  the  complacency  of  our  military  men  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  will  be  nothing  to  the 
results  of  their  complacency  toward  the 
farmer  and  farm  labor  if  it  Is  not  checked  at 
once. 

Again  I  tell  you  food  will  decide  the  war, 
and  food  will  win  the  peace.  It  is  the 
foundation  under  the  whole  structure.  No 
human  can  maintain  physical  effcrt  for  but 
a  few  hours  without  food. 

What  can  we  do  and  say  to  awaken  our 
draft  boards?  Where  can  we  go?  If  they 
proceed  for  the  next  3  months  as  they  have 
for  the  past  3  months,  then  the  American 
people  and  their  allies  will  be  In  dire  peril. 

Fanners  up  to  45  years  old  •■■ :  ,:e  single, 
or  widowers,  younger  married  f.ainers  with 
no  children,  all  on  their  way  before  spring. 
Seasoned,  experienced,  successful  operators  of 
large  farms,  U  you  please. 


Everything  is  uncertainty.  All  plans  for 
1943  are  for  curtailment  Instead  of  enlarging 
their  production  program.  The  whole  set- 
up or  farmer  and  farmer  help  draft  Is  both 
headless  and  footless  There  is  no  excuse 
for  this  greatest  of  all  mistakes.  Action 
sliould  have  been  taken  months  ago.  It  Is 
Pimple,  easy,  and  could  be  done  In  a  lew 
days  and  at  practically  no  expense. 

Certain  men  should  be  told  that  they  are 
to  remain  on  the  farms.  Enough  men 
shovld  be  delected  to  help  them.  And  after 
we  select  these  high'  •  specialized  men  yotrr 
draft  boards  can  do  as  they  like  with  the 
reet. 

We  want  men  who  are  willing  to  work  on 
our  farms;  men  who  know  how,  and  who  we 
know  will  do  it  Men  to  whom  hours  and 
wages  are  secondary.  With  that  kind  of  an 
organization  operating  on  farms  ycu  can  pass 
out  quotas  for  food,  etc  ,  and  get  it. 

All  will  be  back  of  the  war  effort.  All  will 
have  sons  or  relatives  on  the  fighting  front. 
All  will  have  confidence,  and  know  their  Job 
is  Jusr.  as  important  and  honorable  as  though 
they  were  in  uniform. 

Hov7  to  do  it,  you  may  well  ask.  Tlie  AAA 
organization  will,  of  course,  come  to  yoixr 
mind  at  once.  Why  haven't  they  acted  be- 
fore? No  Initiative  here.  I  would  suggest 
for  each  county  an  experienced  farmer  as 
chairman.  The  supervisor,  one  AAA  com- 
mltteiMnan  from  each  township,  and  the 
county  agent.  Every  farmer  selected  by  these 
men  -o  be  stricken  from  the  draft  list  by 
the  draft  board  until  ordered  In  again  by 
these  men. 

I  cculd  go  on  for  pages  and  tell  you  of 
many  things — KDf  the  scarcity  of  needed  ma- 
chinery, etc.;  but  this  letter  Is  quite  long. 

I  know  that  you  may  never  see  this  letter. 
Your  aides  may  think  you  will  have  no  time 
for  it.  I  am  not  taking  that  chance,  and,  ol 
course,  you  would  not  want  me  to. 

I  am  mailing  a  copy  to  our  board  of  super- 
visors, to  otir  Congressman,  to  each  of  otir 
Senators,  and  to  the  Governor. 

One  of  the  six  chances  may  get  to  you. 
Very  sincerely  and  respectfully  yours, 
Groves  U.  Kimmerle. 


Ctiier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   EMANUFL  CILLER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  26.  1942 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

ConE;ressman  Emanuel  Celler,  Democrat, 
has  been  20  years  in  Congress.  He  has  served 
under  Presidents  Harding,  Coolidge,  Hoover, 
and  Rccsevelt.  He  is  ranking  member  ol  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  as  such  has 
sponsored  and  been  responsible  for  the  pas- 
sage of  many  progressive  and  liberal  statutes. 

He  has  always  been  endorsed  by  labor,  and 
Is  new  the  nominee  of  the  American  Labor 
Party.  His  candidacy  is  endorsed  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  New  Yoik  SUte 
Federation  of  Labor,  New  York  State  Indus- 
trial Union  Council,  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial O;  izatlons,  the  Central  Trades  and 
labor  <:  u-.cil,  Greater  New  York  Industrial 
Union  Council,  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  all 
postal  employee  associations,  and  other  simi- 
lar labor  groups.  He  has  earned  these  en- 
dorsements because  of  his  espousal  of  the 
cause  cf  the  laboring  man  and  woman. 
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He    has    worked    arduously    to    rel 
CTit.ca;  situation  of  umall  business  meji 
by  t:-.e  *<ir  emergency  and  aided  in 
ins  SinaUer  Business  Plants  Ccrpo 
He  ^as  supported  and  voted  fur- 
All  of  President  Elocsevelfs  seven 
gram  of  eccncmic  re!orm 

Increased  allowances  to  *50  to  sol 
liberal  allowances  for  tlieir  dcpendei 
Pcrtiflcatlon  of  Gupm.  Wake,  and 
land  bases. 

Lend-Lease     relief     to     China. 
Russia,  and  other  United  Nations 
"-^Kxi.ens!on  of  Selective  Service  Act 
Liberal  Immigration  policy— auth 
to  admit  refugees  Heemg  racial  and 
persecution. 

Foreign  and  domestic  p<jllcies  of 
Rocsevelt. 

Atlunlic  Charter  and   'four  froedc 
dom    of   religion,    press,  speech, 
tunlty.  which   includes  freedom   fi 
and  feen. 

All  appropriations  for  the  enlargement  of 
our  two-ocean  Navy. 

Building  up  land  and  air  forcesj  superior 
to  our  Axis  envmles 

Wage-and-hour  bill.  Including  Jnaxlmum 
40-hcur  week  and  minimum  wages 

Nation.il  Labor  Relations  B<:)ard  to  Insure 
collective  bargaining  between  employer  and 
employees 

Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation,  ^o  protect 
small  home  owners. 

Ftderal    Hotislng   Administration     to   help 

In  slum  clearance  a:;d  setting  ■. '  -    -v. 

men's  home« 

Pu'jiic  Works  Administration  i:..i  W-rs. 
Prcjects  Adm.inistratlon.  to  affcrc  employ- 
ment to  those  unable  to  prccui;  Jobs  in 
private  Industry. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
protect  and  insure  small  bank 

National  Youth  Administration, 
fords  training  and  Instruction  to 

Social  Security  Act,  which  affcrc 
to  the  blind,  feeble  and  aged,  and 
Income  to  those  reaching  65 

Beard  of  Economic  Warfare,  and 
ducticn  Beard,  which  are  an  eccn 
Allied  Nations  and  a  blow  to  the 

Reconstrviction   Finance  Corpcr: 
Ing  aid  to  business,  large  and  sm 
Adjustment    Compensation    Ac- 
era  ut. 

He  has  opposed — 
Die?  committee. 

Prohibition.  Fought  the  ( 
amendment  and  Volstead  Act  and 
revival  of  prohibition. 

Lynching.  Author  of  antllyncl 
lation 

Prli  taxes  Supported  by  specc! 
Jn  H  n:.«e  abolition  of  pcU  taxes. 

Evciy  type  of  religious  and  racia 
nat.on 

He  has  approved  and  spoken  for 
Se:zure  of  Iceland  and  Grcenlan  1 
Acquisition  of  naval  and  air  baif 
muda.    Newfoundland.    Bahamas. 
Atlantic  sites. 

Adocpted  breaking  of  diplomat 
witn  the  Vichy  French  Governme 
by  Fip.re  Laval,  stooge  for  Hitler 
Vigc.'cus   prcfecuticn   of   war  u 
Tlctcry. 

Indictment  aad  severe  puni-jhmcnt  of 
authors  of  Nazi.  Fascist,  and  Nippoi  cruelties. 
Vigorously  denounced  all  appiasers  and 
members  of  the  Cliveden  set  who  wanted  to 
negotiate  peace  with  that  berj?t.  ] [icier. 
*  Believes  that  all  aliens  are  r.  t  enemies 
and  all  enemies  not  aliens.  H  ri»^d  in  de- 
veloping public  cplnlon  whic:  -  -cd  in  the 
ruling  by  the  Attorney  General  ttat  Italian- 
American  aliens  should  not  be  considered 
enemy  aliens. 

Introduced  a  bill  for  adcqt:ate Jccmpensa- 
tlon  for  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  v  crkers  and 
ciTiJlacs  injured  In  blackout*  ai.4  a:r  raids. 
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Championed  leg'slp.tion  sni'eguardlr.s  wcm- 
cu  and  children  In  industry. 

President  Roosevelt  needs  men  such  as 
Congressman  Emanuel  Ckller  reelected  to 
instore  support  and  continuance  of  his  New 
Deal  reforms. 

His  va.'it  experience  and  aid  to  his  con- 
stituents and  voters  are  matters  of  public 
record 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  experience. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PAlMAN 


IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mnnday.  October  26.  1942 

Mr.  P.\.M--\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Texas  Forum  ol  the  Air,  which  is  a  30- 
minute  prcgram  carried  over  a  number 
of  radio  stations  in  Texas  every  Sunday, 
sponsored  a  most  interesting  program 
recently  concerning  Congress. 

The  guests  on  the  program  were  the 
Honorable  Fritz  G.  Lanh.am,  of  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.,  chairman,  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  Committee  of  the  House, 
also  member  of  the  Patents  Committee; 
and  the  Honorable  Lcther  A.  Johnson, 
cf  Corsicana,  Tex.,  ranking  Democrat  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Lanii.vm  s  address  was  as  followsi 

I  want  to  talk  vei7  serioi:s!y  for  a  few  mo- 
ments about  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Everyone  knows  that  It  Is  one  of  the 
three  coordinate  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  many  do  not  know  tfiat  the 
founding  fathers  were  very*  particular  about 
It  Their  deliberations  and  discussions  indi- 
cate they  were  very  meticulous  in  outlining 
Its  transcendent  responsibility.  What  caused 
their  deep  concern  in  those  trying  days  of 
governmental  oiganlzation  alx)ut  this  one 
member  of  the  trio  of  governmental  authori- 
ties? Why  did  they  exert  such  scrupulous 
care  m  outlining  in  the  organic  law  the  func- 
tions ci?  tlie  legislative  branch  of  the  new 
federation  of  States? 

The  reason  is  deep  and  fundamental  In  cur 
pclltlc£.l  philosophy.  Those  fathers  had  the 
herlta:^e  of  centuries  of  history  to  guide  them. 
They  even  began  their  final  and  formal  ex- 
pressioa  of  the  Constitution  with  the  then 
somewhat  ancinalctis  statement  that  this 
Government  was  ordained  and  established  by 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes.  Now  this 
was  something  entirely  new  In  governmental 
polity.  Who  had  ever  heard  of  the  people  run- 
ning a  government?  Through  history  that 
had  been  the  exclusive  province  and  privilege 
of  kinfts  and  the  nobility.  Such  a  suggestion 
was  lii:e  elevating  the  last  to  the  first  place 
and  exalting  omega  to  the  poet  of  alpha. 
But.  contrary  to  that  history,  the  iathers  gave 
priority  to  the  people  and  had  the  haidihoo'l 
to  say  so  in  the  final  draft  of  their  delibera- 
tions submitted  for  public  ratification. 

Why  this  Insistence  upon  popular  govern- 
ment In  this  new  and  unique  western  re- 
public' 

Washington  had  Just  led  his  people  to  In- 
dependence as  a  soviereign  State.  His  fol- 
lowers were  willing  and  eager  to  acclaim  him 
their  king  But  this  man.  George  Washing- 
ton, was  essentially  a  patriot.  He  was  more 
interected  in  the  welfare  cf  his  cotintry  than 


m  hiS  personal  agg-audizemcnt.  He  was  clone 
with  dictatorial  rule.  He  knew  that  in  the 
old  countries  the  masses  of  the  people 
through  the  centuries  by  toll  and  hardship 
and  oppression  had  finally  wrested  from 
monarchs  the  privileges  of  government  which 
were  rightfully  theirs.  He  wished  to  preserve 
for  the  people  these  victories  so  dearly  won. 
And  so.  for  the  common  good,  he  diverted 
from  himself  to  the  people  at  large  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  Eigniacant  triumph. 

Now.  let  me  Impress  It  upon  your  minds 
and  hearts  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  accordingly  made  the  Congress 
the  transcendent  agency  of  the  three  coordi- 
nate branches  of  the  Federal  system.  It  alone 
represented  the  will  of  the  people  themselves. 
It  alone  was  their  forum  of  expression. 

Inasmuch  as  the  brave  boys  of  this  coun- 
try are  fighting  on  many  foreign  fronts,  on 
the  land,  on  the  sea.  In  the  air,  to  precerve  • 
the  principles  of  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  save  for  us  and  for  posterity  their 
blessings  of  liberty.  It  certainly  behooves  us 
on  the  home  front  to  see  to  it  that  the  prin- 
cipal agency  of  popular  government  retains 
the  place  and  the  functions  designed  by  the 
founders.  It  will  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection that  George  Washington  in  his  fare- 
well address  warned  with  reference  to  our  In- 
stitutions that  in  time  subversive  elements 
might  arise  that  v/ould  seek  to  undermine 
what  they  could  not  Immediately  overthrow. 
Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  contemplate 
this  situation. 

In   the  totalitarian  states  new  seeking  to 
destroy  all  that  we  hold  dear  there  Is,  prac- 
tically speaking,  no  such  thing  as  a  legisla- 
tive branch  as  a  forum  of  popular  expression 
and     action.     For     Iristance,     what     is     the 
Reichstag   but   a  mere   mouthpiece   for   the 
Fuehrci?    The  very  first  effort  of  every  dic- 
!    tator  is  to  abolish  either  In  fact  or  In  prac- 
i    tice  the  one  forum  of  the  people  as  repre- 
sented In  the  legislative  branch  cf  govern- 
ment.   Under  such   domination   people   be- 
come mere  puppets  and  slaves  bowing  to  the 
will  of  a  totalitarian  tyrant.    In  niy  Judg- 
ment, there   Is  In  our  own  country  today  a 
very  active  and  well  organized  group  of  sub- 
versive   elements    seeking    to    effect    in    the 
United  States  this  practical  abolition  of  the 
Congress.      Unfortunately.      the       Insidious 
propaganda    cf    these    elements    has    found 
deluded  dupes  among  many  of  our  own  peo- 
ple.   It  :s  the  snme  treacherous  and  dastardly 
scheming  which  has  brought  desolation  and 
woe  to  many  conquered  lane's  whose  peoplis 
have  lest   their  authoritative  forum   of  ex- 
pression   and    been    reduced    to    servitude. 
Surely    this    Is   a    tune    for   every    American 
patriot  to  be  aware  of  the  machinations  of  ' 
such  evildoers  who  would  set  at  naught  the 
wise  policies  of  government  enunciated  a  cen- 
tury and  a  h^lf  ago  by  those  who  won  our 
freedom  from  autocratic  rule. 

In  our  land  today  there  are  approximately 
2,000.000  people,  exclusive  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  on  the  Federal  pay  rolls,  and  this 
number  does  not  Include  these,  who  with- 
out any  official  station,  are  beneficiaries  of 
governmental  bounty  In  these  days  of  wo: Id 
chaos  and  depression.  Of  these  2,000,000 
;  ublic  servants  how  many  do  the  people 
themselves  select?  The  answer  is  stagger- 
ing—fewer than  550.  At  fl!st  blush  we 
might  Inquire,  Can  this  be  possible  in  a 
government  whose  very  orcnnic  l&w  proclaims 
that,  "We.  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution?" 
Well,  let  tis  see. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  people  of  the 
United  States  do  not  by  their  majority  vote 
determine  who  shall  be  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President.  Through  the  machinery  cf 
the  electoral  college  nominees  for  these  high 
poEtions  may  be  elected  by  a  minority  of  our 
citizens  and.  indeed,  this  has  happened  in 
our  political  history.  But  the  people  do  de- 
termine their  Members  cf   Congress.  435  of 
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whom  serve  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  96  In  the  Senate.  Among  approximately 
2.000,000  ptibllc  servants  this  Is  the  limit  cf 
their  selective  capacity— «xactly  531.  They 
represent  the  connecting  link  and  tie  of  the 
people  with  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
only  voices  they  have  of  their  own  choosing. 
Remember,  too.  that  the  people  of  any  one 
congressional  district  select  1  and  1  only. 
They  have  the  absolute  choice  of  their  servant 
Jn  the  House  of  Representatives.  They  must 
Join  with  the  people  of  many  other  congres- 
sional districts  in  their  own  respective  States 
In  choosinc  their  Senators.  How  limited, 
then,  are  the  people  of  any  1  of  the  433  con- 
gressional districts  in  determining  their  Fed- 
eral employees.    One  out  of  2.000  000. 

It  seems  somewhat  anomalous,  but  cer- 
tainly true,  that  sometimes  the  lion's  share  of 
criticism  for  governmental  ills  falls  upon  this 
little  band  of  the  only  direct  representatives 
of  the  people.  How  often.  I  wonder.  Is  that 
little  group  made  the  scapegoat  for  failures 
for  which  it  is  in  no  way  responsible.  Criti- 
cism of  the  Congress  seems  to  be  a  popular 
indoor  sport.  It  has  been  my  observation  that 
in  normal  times  and  under  normal  conditions 
Members  of  Congress  are  true  cross-sections 
of  the  constituencies  that  elect  them.  Per- 
haps there  is  a  grain  of  solace  for  our  de- 
mocracy in  the  fact  that  the  people  are  willlrg 
to  ascribe  their  governmental  Ills  to  this  little 
group  that  they  themselves  select. 

With  cur  governmental  division  of  powers. 
It  may  be  a  little  difficult  at  best  for  531 
representatives  of  the  masses  to  mea.=ure  up 
fully  to  the  obligations  of  responsibility  cf 
2.000.000  public  gen-ants.  Surely  these  rep- 
resentatives are  actuated  by  patriotic  motives. 
Perhaps  the  pcptilar  criticism  should  be  more 
widely  distributed.  A  centralization  of  cen- 
sure might  conceivably  be  diverted  somewhat 
to  another  centralization  of  power  which  Is 
menacing  the  perpetuity  and  prosperity  of 
the  du^l  system  of  government  which  those 
founding  fathers  sought  to  establish. 

As  loyal  Americans  we  are  all  vitally  Inter- 
ested in  keeDlng  the  governmental  policy  true 
to  its  original  concept.  Let  us  be  today 
worthy  successors  of  those  who  formed  our 
Government  which  for  a  century  and  a  half 
has  adhered  to  the  principles  upon  which  It 
was  founded.  I  think  it  pertinent  and  im- 
portant to  bring  these  considerations  to  the 
attention  of  our  people  In  order  that  the  boys 
•  at  the  front  who  are  giving  their  »U.^to  pre- 
serve our  system  cf  democracy  may  be  aided 
and  supported  by  those  of  us  at  home  striving 
constantly  to  keep  for  the  ages  the  blessings 
of  our  governmental  system  as  designed  by 
the  patriots  who  established  It. 

Mr.  LtTTHER  A.  Johnson's  address  was 
as  follows: 

First,  let  me  make  this  observation.  Dur- 
ing my  visit  .lome  and  to  my  district  a  few- 
weeks  ago.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  from  many 
sources  that  the  people  of  Texas  listen  to  the 
Texas  Forum  of  the  Air. 

When  we  talk  here  in  Washington  into 
the  microphone,  we  always  wonder  whether 
any  considerable  number  will  hear  our  voices, 
and  It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  many  peo- 
ple throughout  the  State  listen  to  this  pro- 
gram every  Sunday,  and  I  want  to  congratu- 
late Hon.  "weight  Patman,  the  chairman  of 
the  Texas  delegation  In  the  House,  who  Ini- 
tiated it  and  Is  sponsoring  It  each  week.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  his  time,  and  he  is  a  very  busy 
man.  and  I  want  to  congratulate  him  upon 
the  fine  public  service  that  he  Is  rendering 
to  his  country,  for  the  people  are  interested 
now  as  never  before  in  what  is  happening 
In  Washington. 

My  colleague,  Congressman  Fr.iTz  Lanh'm, 
of  Fort  Worth,  has  Just  made  a  very  fine 
statement  upon  a  very  Important  subject. 
He  has.  with  clarity  and  his  usual  eloquence, 
given  the  historical  background  of  the  crea- 
tion of  Congress  and  Its  outstanding  im- 
portance In  our  Federal  Government. 


Congress  has  alwasrs  been  the  target  of  the 
critics,  and.  In  fact,  legislative  bodies,  not 
only  in  the  Federal  but  the  State  govern- 
ments, and  legislative  bodies  of  other  gov- 
ernments have  likewise  suffered. 

John  Qulncy  Adams  was  the  only  President 
of  the  United  States  who  served  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  after  he  had  been  Pres- 
ident, and  history  records  that  while  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  body,  he  severely  attacked  and 
criticized  Congress  the  day  after  it  had  passed 
the  resolution  annexing  Texas  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  angered  because  Texas  was 
to  be  admitted  Into  the  Union,  and  said 
tiiat  it  was  one  of  the  saddest  days  in  the 
history  of  our  Republic,  that  Congress  should 
have  so  decreed,  his  reason  being  that  It 
meant  the  admission  of  another  slave-hold- 
ing State,  when  the  question  of  the  abolish- 
ment of  slavery  was  fast  becoming  a  vital 
Issue. 

One  of  the  first  speeches  I  mede  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  w.is  in  defense  of  Congress, 
beck  in  1926.  That  was  In  the  Republican 
administration  of  Calvin  Coolldge.  The 
press  at  that  time  and  big  business  interests 
throughout  the  country  were  seeking  to  de- 
stroy Congress  because  It  would  not  do  their 
bidding. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore, 
that  in  these  dark  daj-s.  when  the  Republic 
and  Us  institutions  arc  on  trial  for  their 
life,  in  the  greatest  war  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  when  people  are  having  to  make 
EFcrlfices  by  sending  their  boys  to  fight  and 
die  for  their  country,  and  when  they  are 
being  deprived  of  the  necessities  of  life  and 
are  having  to  change  their  mode  of  living, 
that  many  who  feel  a  spirit  of  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction,  and  cannot  attack  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  because  he  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed  forces, 
resort  to  an  attack  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  criticism  most  often  heard  Is  that 
Congress  is  abrogating  its  powers  and  con- 
ferring them  upon  the  President.  In  peace- 
times this  would  be  a  valid  criticism,  for 
Congress  has  conferred  vast  powers  upon  the 
President,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  are  at  war.  and  in  times  of  war  the 
ordinary  processes  of  government,  when  they 
Interfere  with  or  slow  down  the  war  program 
cannot  be  maintained. 

We  are  fighting  for  otir  life  and  for  our 
very  existence,  and  things  are  happening  so 
fast  that  time  is  of  the  essence,  and  a  day  s 
delay  may  be  fatal  to  our  cause.  Twenty- 
four  hours  in  wartime  is  as  long  as  6  months 
in  peacetime.  Conditions  change  over  night. 
History  Is  being  made  every  hour,  and  there- 
fore supreme  power  and  supreme  command 
must  be  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  what  Congress  has  done. 
But  these  powers  are  not  permrnent.  but 
temporary,  and  they  will  automatically  termi- 
nate when  the  war  is  over.  That  Is  what 
Congress  did  in  the  last  war  when  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  President,  and  the  danger  con- 
fronting us  now  is  vastly  greater  than  it  was 
then. 

We  are  fighting  now  a  cruel,  relentless,  and 
powerful  enemy  who  has  already  conquered 
and  made  slaves  of  nearly  all  of  Europe  and 
a  major  portion  of  the  Orient.  They  have 
taken  all  of  the  resources,  indtistries.  fac- 
tories, and  shipyards  together  with  the  man- 
power of  these  millions  of  conquered  people. 
and  are  now  using  them  as  vassal  slaves  to 
tuild  lank?!,  planes,  gun?,  ships,  and  am- 
munition to  u.se  in  conquering  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

When  you  hear  Congress  condemned  and 
criticized,  let  me  remind  you  that  out  of  the 
holocaust  of  war  there  now  remain  but  two 
great  parliamentary  bodies  In  all  the  world; 
and  If  our  enemies  win  these  will  vanish. 

In  the  Axis  Powers  and  In  the  countries 
they  have  conquered,  all  legislative  bodies 
have  been  abolished,  and   this  will  likewise 


be  true  in  all  cotmtries  of  the  world  If  they 
trivmaph. 

Farrz  Lanham  was  right,  therefore,  when 
he  said  that  oiu:  boys  are  fighting  and  giving 
their  lives  to  preserve  these  institutions  of 
which  C-ongress  and  representative  govern- 
meift  is  the  very  soul. 

Congress  has  made  mistakes,  and  it  will 
continue  to  do  so.  but  these  mistakes  can 
and  will  tw'  corrected  so  long  as  the  people 
under  our  form  of  government  determine 
who  its  Members  shall  be. 

Critics  may  speak  in  disparagement  of  our 
national  lawmaking  body,  bul  its  member- 
ship, coming  from  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  representing  as  it  does  divergent 
views  and  laiths.  both  political  and  religious, 
might  be  compared  to  a  great  mosaic,  reflect- 
ing a  true  cross  aection  of  the  American  peo- 
ple The  action  of  Coigress  Is  ordluftrlly  the 
reflection  of  the  views  of  those  whom  they 
represent,  and  is,  therefore,  the  composite 
Judgment  of  the  American  people. 

If  some  foolish  and  fanta-stic  decision 
should  evtr  be  made  that  one  of  the  three 
coordinate  brnnches  cf  the  Government 
Ehouid  be  abolished,  th^  legislative.  If  a  de- 
mocracy in  to  stirvlve.  would  be  the  last  to 
go.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  all  of  its 
faults  and.  Its  foibles,  it  Is  the  palladium  of 
our  liberty,  and  when  Congress  falls  the 
Republic  will  die. 
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O'tober  26.  1942 


M..  M.^LAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  conference  report  on  the 
ta>  bill.  It  is  the  best  bill  that  can  be 
produced  after  8  months  of  efTort  on  the 
part  of  two  committees  and  many  ex- 
perts. It  is  far  from  perfect,  and  far 
from  meeting  the  needs  of  our  situation. 
The  tax  problem  <s  far  from  finished. 

My  disappointment  is  that  the  bill  does 
not  contain  some  provision  for  the  cel- 
lectlon  of  taxes  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis, 
and  for  a  metiiOd  of  collection  which 
would  better  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
taxpaye-r. 

Last  June  I  presented  a  bill— H.  R. 
7314 — providing  for  the  payment  of  per- 
sonal income  taxes  during  the  taxable 
year  in  monthly  installments,  with  a  pro- 
vision which  I  thought  could  be  applied 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  2  years'  taxes  in 
one  in  order  to  put  us  on  a  current  basis. 
That  there  is  need  for  such  legislation  is 
apparent  from  the  demands  for  it. 

When  the  tax  bill  was  pending  before 
the  Senate  Mr  Beardsley  Ruml  pre- 
sented a  plan,  the  principal  criticism  of 
which  v.as  the  suggestion  that  taxes  for 
1  year  be  waived 

I  am  making  another  attempt  to  bring 
about  this  reform  so  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  Americans  to  pay  their  taxes 
currently  and  not  be  continuously  in  debt 
to  their  Government.  This  suggestion  is 
contained  in  a  bill  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing and  which  I  trust  will  have  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  Members  of  the 
House. 
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The  scheme  provided  for  in 

u-ould   makt-*   possible   the   pay 
Income  taxes  on  a  monthly  basLs 
the  current  taxable  year.    It 
deprive  the  Government  of   any 
but    in  order  to  avoid  the  ov 
pavme  2  years'  taxes  in  one.  th 
for  the  previous  year  are  merely 
and  arc  made  a  lien  on  the  estate 
taxpayer  lookin?  toward  their  pa 
at  some  future  time.    Governmen 
nues  would  remain  the  same,  but  it 
apply  to  a  different  year. 

For  the  convenience  of  taxpay 
tax-collection   offices  should   be 
lished     I  have  spoken  of  this  on 
occasion.     Taxpayers  should  not 
quired  to  purchase  pcsta:  n    :">:■ 
as  a  means  of  payment,  ana.  .: 
ence  is  to  be  our  guide,  the  p< 
facilities  will  not  be  able  to  m 
demands  on  tax  days  of  the  in 
number  of  taxpayers. 
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A  Charter  tor  Cotton 

EXTENSION   f    I    '■  l-y^  ^'■'■■ 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREb£:-  : 
Tuesday.  Oc*.r,hcr  27.  1942 


c  r 


Mr.  POAGE      :.!:     Speaker,  f 
while  the  cotton  industry  of  the 
Slates  has  been  giving  consider  < 
the  place  of  American  cotton  in 
war  period. 

Cotton  Is  a  world  commodity, 
ha;s  felt  the  impact  of  the  war  rnqr 
any  other  agricultural  commod 
proximately  50  percent  of  the  co- 
duced  m  this  country  in  normi 
is  exported.    Cotton  has  a  vita! 
the  outcome  of  the  present  corf. 

The  Tliird  Annual  World  C  ' 
gress.  held  last  sxirMv.t'r  in  Da:. 
proclaimed  a  cha:'   :    tor  cotu  ; 
upon  the  Atlantic  Charter  enunc 
President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  : 
Churchill. 

The  daily  press  and  trade  pub.i 
of  the  Nation  have  given  widesprt 
port  to  this  cotton  charter,  a: 
plea-sed  to  include  that  charter 
of  my  remarks. 

The  1942  Cotton  C   :  - 
sored   by   the   Stale- .v.d*    C^iu 
mittee  of  Texas,  with  the  active 
pation  and  cooperation  of  the 
Cotton  Council  of  America,  wit 
quarters   at   Memphis.   Tenn  . 
Cotton  Textile  Institute,  with 
ters  at  New  York. 

This  charter  was  drafted  by 
eign     markets     subcommittee 
Slale-wide  Cotton  Committee  o 
Serving  upon  this  subcommittee 
eign  markets  arr    ■:r^.  -.vidt^lv  k 
thorities  as  Dr.  A   B  C  x     :  ::. 
sity  of  Texa.<;  Peter  Molyr.'  i 
Schoffelm?'yer.  Marc  Anthor 
G.ayson.  of  Dallas;  Lamar  F  •  •  1 
and  R.  O.  Beach      :  H      -' 
Kyle,  of  Texas  A    4.  M.  C 
Williams,  of  New  Orleans; 
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son,  of  Memphis;  and  L.  T.  Murray,  of 
Waco. 

At  the  request  of  Burns  C.  Jackson, 
of  Hillsboro.  general  chairman  of  the 
Stale-wide  Cotton  Committee  of  Texas 
and  a  director  of  the  National  Cotton 
Council.  Dr.  Cox  has  prepared  an  in- 
troductory statement  concerning  the 
charter  for  cotton. 

Both  the  introductory  statement  and 
the  cotton  charter  follow: 

INT20DCCT0ET    STATZMENT 

Wars  In  this  indvistriallzed  world  are  .'Strug- 
gles, primarily,  lor  access  to  raw  materials  of 
industry  and  to  markets  for  products  of  In- 
dustry; and  access  to  raw  materials  is  of  little 
value  witlicut  access  to  market,  for  in  this 
world  of  mechanized  mass  production  large 
volumes  of  raw  materials  cannot  be  pur- 
chased and  would  be  useless  unless  the  man- 
ufacturer can  get  into  markets  with  his 
finished  products. 

There  are  two  major  sources  of  industrial 
I  raw  materials — farms  and  mines.  Because 
I  of  the  limitation  of  climate,  soil  character- 
istics, and  plant  requirements  production  of 
each  useful  crop  of  the  world,  such  as  cotton, 
citrus,  corn,  and  sugarcane,  are  relatively 
localized,  with  the  result  that  no  country  can 
produce  t.ll  crops,  and  all  countries  are  thus 
inevitably  more  or  less  Interdependent. 

What  has  been  said  of  world  distribution 
of  crop  production  is  even  more  pronounced 
In  the  ca.'e  of  important  minerals.  Geological 
conditlor.s  effective  in  the  accumulation  of 
such  vital  minerals  as  iron  ore.  coal,  petro- 
leum, and  copper  have  not  been  the  same  In 
all  countries.  The  result  is  that  one  coun- 
try may  have  abundant  supplies  and  another 
b«  scantily  supplied,  and  no  country  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  rest.  History  shows  that 
even  the  best  supplied  country  Is  becoming 
more,  and  not  less,  dependent  on  outside 
sources  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  find  substi- 
tutes or  to  become  industrially  independent. 
The  world  has  come  to  understand  and  to 
recognize  the  Interdeper.dence  of  countries  in 
the  case  of  Important  raw  materials,  but  so 
far  they  have  refused  to  recognize  that  access 
to  markets  for  finished  goods  is  essential  to 
make  acce.ss  to  raw  materials  a  reality. 

Any  attempt  to  establish  free  trade  in  raw 
materials  and  keep  protection  on  markets  for 
finished  manufactures  Ik  both  Impossible  and 
highly  unjust,  for  no  group  within  a  country, 
regardles.s  of  how  strong,  has  the  moral  right 
to  lay  tribute  on  another  group  within  the 
country  regardless  of  how  weak  the  latter 
may  be 

The  charter  for  cotton  which  follows  rec- 
ognizes the  fundamental  principles  outlined 
above  and  Is  a  translation  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  so  ably  outlined  and  dramatically 
presented  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  in  August  1941  into  con- 
crete pniiclplcs  for  cotton,  one  of  the  world's 
major  raw  materials,  and  the  industries  built 
on  it. 

The  levelopment  of  a  charter  for  cotton 
was  fostered  by  "he  foreign  markets  commit- 
tee of  the  Texas  Statewide  Cotton  Committee, 
but  the  objective  is  a  statement  of  funda- 
mental principles  of  sound  international  re- 
lations applicable  to  all  commodities  and  to 
which  all  who  believe  in  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  can  readily  subscribe. 


Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  and  they 
reaffirmed  It  in  the  Declaration  of  the  United 
Nations,  signed  by  26  countries  on  January 
2.  1942.  and  in  the  economic  pact  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  open  to 
participation  by  all  other  countries  of  like 
mind,  signed  on  February  24.  1942. 

Endorsing  these  declarations  unreservedly, 
and  proposing  the  practical  application  of 
the  principles  they  embody,  we  affirm: 

1.  That  cotton  Is  the  most  Important  tex- 
tile fiber  used  by  man;  that  its  manufacture 
is  a  major  industry  In  nearly  every  country; 
that  It  constitutes  more  than  half  of  the 
total  of  all  fibers  of  all  kinds  consumed  an- 
nually in  the  world:  and  that  it  is.  therefore, 
one  of  the  most  essential  of  the  principal 
raw  materials  of  world  industry  and  world 
commerce. 

2.  That  considerably  more  than  half  of  the 
best  cotton  land  and  cotton-production  ca- 
pacity on  the  earth  is  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States. 

3.  That  access  by  all  countries,  great  and 
small,  on  equal  and  equitable  terms,  to  Ameri- 
can cotton,  the  product  of  more  than  half 
of  the  earth's  cotton-growing  area,  is  an  abso- 
lutely essential  part  of  the  program  set  forth 
in  the  declarations  of  the  responsible  leaders 
of  the  United  Nations  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  prosperous  and  a  peace- 
ful world. 

4.  That  access  on  equal  and  equitable  terms 
to  the  markets  of  the  world  by  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States  is  quite  as  essen- 
tial a  part  of  that  program. 

5.  That  such  accessibility  In  each  case  is 
within  the  control  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  a  determining  degree  and 
that  in  order  to  attain  the  declared  objectives 
of  the  United  Nations,  cooperating  together 
after  the  war.  it  Is  essential  that  the  govern- 
mental policies  of  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially those  affecting  its  commerce  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  shall  be  formulated  and  ap- 
plied with  these  objectives  primarily  in  view. 


A   CHABTTH   FOR   COTTON 

The  responsible  leaders  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  repeatedly  declared  that  the  en- 
joyment by  all  countrle?.  great  and  small, 
of  access  ou  equal  terms  to  the  trade  and  to 
the  raw  materials  of  the  earth  Is  one  of  the 
fundamentally  essential  after-the-war  ob- 
jectives. 

Sf>ecifically.  they  declared  this  in  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  signed  at  sea  m  August  1941 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON    BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF    w:SCONSI.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  27,  1942 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  urder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  story  written  by  Hugh 
Russell  Fraser,  one  of  the  outstanding 
writers  of  our  day.  The  story  appeared  in 
the  October  19  issue  of  The  Progressive, 
and  is  entitled  "Pseudo  Wits,  'Skimo- 
crats,'  and  Congress": 
PsEtTDo  Wits.  "Skimochats."  and  Congress 
(By  Hugh  Russell  Fraser) 

The  pseudo  wits  and  "skimocrats '  are  at  it 
again.  They  have  been  at  It  since  1791. 
Their  yowling  about  the  sins  of  Congress 
comes  in  cycles.  It  dies  down  only  to  be 
heard  again. 

In  Jefferson's  day  the  name  calling  was  so 
bad  in  the  press  that  he  complained  that 
the  only  thing  "one  can  believe  now  in  the 
newspapers  is  the  advertisements." 

That  was.  of  course,  a  slight  exaggeration, 
but  the  unfairness  of  the  tirades  against 
Congress  in  the  press  finally  embittered  him, 
and  he  began  to  answer  them  in  kind. 

Curiously  enough,  today  the  pseudo  wits 
and  "skimocrats '  are  combining  their  forces. 


AiTKNUIX   Th  TMK  CoNt  iRESSIONAi 


A  pseudo  wit.  In  case  you  don  t  know.  Is  a 
member  of  the  writing  gentry  who  writes 
nonsense,  knowing  it  to  be  nonsense,  but  who 
writes  it,  nevertlieless.  because  he  knows  it 
will  pass  for  profound  wisdom  and  win  quick 
applause. 

A  'skimocrai"  is.  a  different  breed.  He  skims 
the  surface,  oversimplifies  an  issue,  and  ar- 
rives at  sweeping  conclusions.  Yet  a  "skimc- 
crat "  differs  from  a  pseudo  wit  in  that  he  is 
honest,  sincerely  motivated,  but  either  un- 
able or  unwUling  to  analyze  complex  prob- 
lems. 

no.    1    PSEtnXJ    WIT 

No.  1  example  of  n  v~,-v,no  wit  In  America 
just  now  Is  William  H  .:  veteran  Washing- 
ton news  writer  and  onetime  press  agent  for 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Writing  In  the  current  Reader's  Digest.  Wil- 
liam Hard  belabors  Congress  In  royal  style. 
But  to  anyone  whr  knows  something  about 
the  history  of  the  Inlted  States.  It  all  has  a 
strangely  familiar  ring.  What  Jefferson  com- 
plained about  is  as  nothing  to  what  a  section 
of  the  Whig  press  in  1835  poured  on  Con- 
gress, and  mild  equally  to  what  some  of  the 
leading  New  York  newspapers,  including  the 
New  York  Herald,  said  about  Congress  during 
the  Civil  War. 

Yet  Mr.  Hard  now  has  the  effrontery  to 
tell  us  that — 

■•Public  esteem  for  the  Congress  has  been 
falling,  and  today  Is  it  probably  lower  than 
ever  before  in  our  history.' 

Mr.  Hard  says  that  there  are  only  four 
congrePiional  committees  which  hire  experts 
to  advise  them,  and  as  for  the  remaining 
committees— well,  let  Mr.  Hard  utter  his 
nonsense  in  his  own  way: 

"The  remnining  committees  trust  to  their 
own  native  intelligence.    They  would  make 
nice    exhibits    m    any    museum    of    natural 
history.     Their  members  are  corner  grocery 
store  wiseacres  In  ^n  age  of  calculating  ma- 
chine trained  researchers.    They  spit  on  the 
stove  and  call  the  President's  experts  "starry- 
eyed  Idealists'  and  'impractical  college  pro- 
fessors.'   Thus  they  display  the  exact  measure 
of  their  lag  behind  these  times." 
THIS  IS  "bunk" 
Now.  Mr.  Hard  knows  this  is  "bunk."     He 
knows   that   the   overwhelming   majority   of 
Congressmen  and  Senators  are  men  of  far- 
above-the-average  intelligence:  that  most  of 
them  are  lawyers  or  businessmen,  that  only 
a    relatively    small    minority    are    "dunder- 
heads"—men    who    literally    or    figuratively 
"spit  on  the  stove  "     He  also  knows  that  the 
criticism    of    the    executive    department    for 
hiring   "impractical   college    professors"   has 
come  solely  from  the  few  outspoken  friends 
In  Congress  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  Impossible  to 
name  a  single  chairman  of  a  Senate  or  House 
committee  who  qucdifies  under  Mr.  Hard's 
definition. 

Who,  for  Instance,  Is  Senator  Elbert  D. 
Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor?  Mr.  Thomas  is  a 
Rhodes  scholar— a  distinguished  educator  in 
his  own  right.  Ditto  for  Senator  David  I. 
Walsh,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  outstanding  authorities  on  naval 
affairs  in  the  country. 

Likewise,  Senator  Homeb  T.  Bone,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Patents  Committee,  is  a 
brilliant  lawyer  and  Investigator,  and  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  existing 
patent  situation.  And  what  about  Senator 
Cabl  Hatch,  of  New  Mexico,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands?  Is  there 
a  more  fair,  honest,  and  able  student  of  the 
whole  public-land  question  than  this  former 
New  Mexico  Federal  judge? 

Who.  also,  i£  Senator  Elmer  Thomas,  of 
Oklahoma,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee.^  Coming  from  the  chief 
center    of    the    Indian    population.    Senator 


Thomas  has  been  familiar  with  their  problem 
for  40  years  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
few  top-ranking  authorities  on  the  history 
of  the  Indian  question  in  the  United  States. 

But  Senator  Thomas  is  not  only  a  thorough 
student  of  the  Indian  problem;  he  has  been 
a  patient  researcher  and  analyst  for  two  de- 
cades of  the  question  of  money  and  currency. 
Federal  Reserve  Board  experts  can  talk  to  him 
in  their  own  language  because  he  understands 
their  language.  Economists  agree  or  disagree 
with  him  but  they  do  not  underestimate  his 
ability. 

Imagine,  therefore,  the  vacuity  of  a  minor 
pst'udo  wit  by  the  name  of  E.  M.  Pooley,  editor 
of  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  who  says  that 
Elmer  Thomas  is  "one  of  the  outstanding  rta- 
sons  why  Congress  ain't  worth  a  damn." 

THE  vile  part  OF  FT 

Of  course,  you  may  say  what  this  fellow 
Pooley  says  doesn't  matter;  nobody  ever  heard 
of  him.  That  is  true;  but  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  picked  up  and  printed 
his  feature-article  sruear  on  Thomas.  But 
the  editor  of  the  Washington  News  put  it 
on  the  sport  page,  doubtless  In  the  hope 
that  thousands  of  readers  who  would  nat- 
urally Instantly  know  that  every  line  of  it 
was  "bunk,"  if  they  read  it  at  all,  might  not 
see  it.  But  the  vile  and  contemptible  part 
of  It  all  Is  that  thousands  of  readers,  not 
knowing  much  about  the  personnel  of  Con- 
gress, or  of  Thomas  individually,  would  swal- 
low it,  hook,  line,  and  sinker. 

To  the  aid  of  the  pseudo  wits,  however, 
come  the  "skimocrats."  They  are  the  honest, 
well-intentioned  columnists,  like  Raymond 
Clapper,  who  skim  the  surface  of  any  issue 
and  arrive  at  sweeping  conclusions.  They 
avoid  particularization.  But  when  a  dull 
day  comes  they  emerge  with  a  superficial 
smear-Congress  column.  The  pmt-slze  Poo- 
leys  then  come  out  of  the  woodwork. 

However,  to  return  to  William  Hard.  He 
complains  that  Congress  doesn't  hire  experts, 
a:s  the  executive  department  has  always  done. 
This  is  a  new  angle.  Apparently  Mr.  Hard 
doesn't  know  that  this  is  a  government  of 
checks  and  balances,  that  the  function  of 
Congress  is  purely  and  only  legislative,  and 
that  somewhere  there  must  be  an  agency  to 
pass  on  the  recommendations  of  the  experts. 
That  agency.  In  broad  matters  of  policy,  is 
Congress. 

But  the  theory  and  functioning  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  nothing  to  the  pseudo  wits.  Cap- 
italizing on  the  Ignorance  of  their  readers, 
they  have  tasted  the  wine  of  quick  applause. 
After  all.  the  Uuth  is  sometimes  hard  to 
get  at  and  is  many-sided.  It  is  much  easier 
to  smear,  and,  being  more  easily  understood, 
more  popular. 
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EXTENS.ON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

i'^'^^.L'^'DlEYBECKWORTH 

OF  TUtAb 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27.  1942 

Mr.  EECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  person  is  aware  that  oil  and  its 
products  are  highly  essential  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  I  firmly  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  expand  our  efforts  to  find 
new  reservoirs  of  oil  and  at  the  same 
time  to  develop  the  oil  fields  already  dis- 
covered. I  trust  the  authorities  of  our 
Government  will  give  most  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  suggestions  of  Senator 
OMahoney. 


Under  Ujave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  SUr  of  October  22    1"'? 
O'Mahoney  appeals  for  Expansion  o   Lmtiid 
States  Oil  Fields — Lands  Committke  Head 
Hits  Lack  of  AtriHorjTY  Over  Fuel  Pro- 
duction 

Sana  tor  O'Mahoney,  Democrat,  of  Wyoming. 
viewing  depletion  of  the  Nation's  petroleum 
reserves  as  a  "threat  of  the  utmost  gravity." 
called  today  for  greater  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral efforts  to  avert  an  oil  crisis  In  the  midst 
of  war. 

Chairman  of  a  Public  Lands  Committee 
which  reported  the  Army  and  Navy  were  de- 
pendent foi  tremendous  oil  supplies  on  'the 
uncoordinated  activity"  of  five  agencies. 
Senator  O'Mahoney  told  reporters  new  wells 
must  t>e  drilled  without  delay. 

Despite  civilian  curtailment,  he  said,  crude- 
oil  consumption  is  keeping  up  with  a  produc- 
tion of  slightly  more  than  4.000.000  bariels 
a  day. 

report  cites  army  NXED6 

Yesterday's  committee  report  disclosed  that 
tests  showed  the  Army  needed  15.000,000  gal- 
lons of  gas  jline  a  day  for  a  ground  force  of 
7.500.000  contemplated  by  war  officials. 

"Add  to  that,  fuel  oil  for  the  Navy  and 
fuel  oil  for  the  merchant  marine,"  the  re- 
port continued.  "Add  again,  gasoline  for  the 
air  armad«s,  toluene  for  explosives,  and 
butadiene  for  rubber.  Then,  at  last  a  com- 
prehension of  the  huge  quantities  of  petro- 
leum that  are  needed  begins  to  dawn  upon 
the  mind." 

Commending  Secretary  Ickes  for  his  or- 
ganization of  the  petroleum  industry  as 
petroleum  coordihator.  the  report  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  lacked  authority  over  the  War 
Production  Board,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  and  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, all  dealing  with  some  aspecU 
of  the  oil  problem. 

It  said  "there  should  at  least  be  an  un- 
derstanding" between  Mr.  Ickes  and  the  War 
Production  Board  "whereby  adequate  priori- 
ties could  be  guaranteed  for  the  drilling  of 
necessary  wells  and  the  construction  of 
necessary  pipe  lines." 

THIE'rEEN  thousand  WELLS  HELD  UP 

More  than  13.000  wells  which  should  now 
be  in  process  of  drilling  cannot  be  drUled 
without  VPB  release  of  necessary  steel,  the 
report  asserted  adding  the  WPB  has  not 
been  able  to  utilize  fully  huge  untouched  de- 
posits of  iron  ore  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  break  the  "steel  bottleneck." 

The  committee  earlier  authorized  Senator 
O'Mahoney  to  report  favorably  to  the  Senate 
his  bill  to  encourage  wildcat  oil  well  drill- 
ing. 

The  report  said  Mr.  Ickes  could  only  recom- 
mend or  jequest  action  by  WPB,  ODT,  and 
OPA,  though  the  President  had  given  him 
the  responsibility  for  making  petroleum  and 
petroleum  producU  available  adequately  and 
continuously,  at  reasonable  prices  to  meet 
military  and  civilian  needs. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 
OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  October  20.  1942 

Mr  DICKSTEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ac- 
quaintance with  V/illiam  Tyler  Page  goes 
back  to  the  year  in  which  I  was  first 
elected  to  Congress.  1922.    At  that  tune 
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he  had  already  been  in  the  s€r\- 

]f       <^  for  many  years,  and  was 
L      -^  of  the  House  of 

Tyler  was  one  of  those  typica 
cans,  of  whom  we  encounter  so 
and  around  the  Capital.    Pat 
core,  he  was  the  author  of  tha 
Amencan  Cretd   which  today 
sidered  almost  a  part  of  the 
tion  of  the  United  States.    In  a 
sentences  he  summarized  our 
ideals  and  all  that  America  s 
Every   word   of    the   statement 
learned  by  heart  and  recited 
can  be  given  the  standing  of 
prayer. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of 
who  did  not  receive  from  Page 
ment.  assistance,  and 
60  years  nothing  around   the 
Representatives  has  been  don 
some    action    ri""    ^tt.-nf  nn    hv 
Tyler  Pac       Ji       '  -    ■•  •       • 
the  Hnu.<:e  lui  <o  many  years. 
fund  of  experience  not  to  bo 
by  anyone  serving  here  today. 
His    experi»  nces    in    the    H 
countiet.s.   but   he  always  said 
uncanny  mood  of  all  was  on  ': 
Woodrn'v  W.'^on's  war  -idi.' 
gress.     1:'.  U;  ■  rr.id>t  ijI  ■;>   --  : 
there  came  a  cracking,  c:    • 
from  the  glass  rcx-f  -^f  ■! 
ber.     For  a  time  ?.r     P 
might  be  spies  or  sab<.)U.u;.s  iiaii 
Later  he  found  cut   that   the 
sound  came  from  the  feet  of  sec 
men  stationed  on  the  joL«;ts 
glass. 

The  House  grew  from  293  to 
bers  during  Mr.  Pages  tenure 
served     under     14    Speakers 
nessed  the  inaueviral  c 
Presidents.     When  he  f^rsl   a 
Budget    was   only  $250000,000 
He  saw  the  crowth  and  deve 
the  United  States,  our  trans 
the   period  of   reconstruction 
Civil  War.  thoSp.K^  ^^vA:r,-  :-.- 
and    our  2  World   \V  ,;        IT 
in  the  shaping  of  our  legislat 
conduct  of  affairs  in  Congrcs 
be  felt. 
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and  Its  Relation  to  the  A 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESE>  T.\TIVES 


Tuesday  October  27,  1  U 


Speak 


Mr  GEARH.^RT.     Mr 
permission  granted  today.  I 
printing   in   the  Ccngressu  • 
the  text  of  the  statement.  ; 
vised,  tha*  I  made  to.  and  at 
hearing  held  by.  the  Committ 
procity    Information    on     > 
1942      It  follows: 

M      ^E.\itnART    Mr    Chainnan 
me;..  I  am  just  cne  more  Rf  prese 
Caiitomia  to  appear  twicre  you  t. 
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protest  agam.-t  the  Inclusion  cf  almonds  and 
dates  In  the  reciprocal-trade  agreement 
which  we  understand,  is  under  negotiation. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  proposal,  first,  because 
I  am  a  Californlan.  and  because  such  an 
agreement  would  affect  adversely  economic 
Interests  of  people  of  that  great  State  v.'hom 
I  am  endeavoring  to  represent  In  legislative 
halls  and  in  departmental  negotiations.  The 
lowering  cf  the  tariff  od  almonds  and  dates  is 
bound  to  result,  eventually,  if  not  now.  in  a 
greatly  Increased  importation  cf  these  agri- 
cultural commodities.  The  unfortunate  con- 
sequence of  that  should  be  apparent  to  even 
the  most  obtuse. 

Every  almond  and  date  that  is  brought  into 
the  United  States  is  an  almond  and  date  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  forego  growing  in  the 
United  States.  Why  should  we,  with  eyes 
open  and  fully  appreciating  the  consequences, 
surrender  to  foreigners  any  portion  of  the 
American  market  which  we  are  cajwble  of 
supplying  ourselves?  The  mere  suggestion  of 
it  surpasses  understanding. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  when  the  recipro- 
cal trade  agreement  program  was  being 
formalized  by  the  State  Department  and  as- 
sociated agencies  they  told  us  that  only 
principal  suppliers  wculd  be  dealt  with  in 
respect  to  given  items.  My  first  point  is  that 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  respect  to  these 
two  items  In  a  trade  agreement  with  Iran, 
an  inconsequential  exporter  of  each,  would 
be  a  direct  violation  and  constitute  a  de- 
liberate abandonment  of  the  principal-sup- 
plier principle  Is  the  Slate  Department  pre- 
pared to  agree  to  this? 

And  then  I  want  to.  from  that,  lead  you  to 
this  thought:  Even  if  we  concede  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  war  render  it  advisable  that 
we.  for  politicaJ  reasons,  do  everything  we  can 
to  promote  a  Ijetter  feeling  of  friendship  with 
the  Iranians,  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  al- 
monds and  dates  in  a  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment with  her  would,  as  a  means  to  that 
end.  fall  far  short  of  accomplishing  that  ob- 
jective as.  in  respect  to  those  items.  Iran  Is 
one  of  the  most  inconsequential  producers  cf 
those  agricultural  commodities  In  this  world. 
The  writing  of  such  an  agreement  would  con- 
fer upon  Iran  very,  very  little  benefit  whatso- 
ever How  can  we  curry  her  affections  by 
any  such  an  idle  gesture? 

Though  Iran  would  gain  little,  other  na- 
tions would  gain  much.  The  effect  of  this 
treaty  will  be.  gentlemen,  to  confer  advan- 
tages of  great  economic  value  upon  nations 
which  are  today  our  enemies  and.  in  other 
instances,  upon  nations  which  are  unfriendly 
to  our  cause  or.  under  the  cloak  of  neutrality, 
are  standing  by  refusing  us  any  aid  or  assist- 
ance whatsoever. 

In  the  name  of  reason,  gentlemen,  can  we 
cffurd  to  do  a  thing  like  that?  Is  it  possible 
that  we  are  going  to  promulgate  and  an- 
nounce to  the  world  a  trade  agreement  with 
an  Inconsequential  supplier  nation  which, 
under  the  generalization  principle,  will  ex- 
tend ihe  moment  the  war  is  over  great  bene- 
fits to  our  bitter  enemies  of  today,  confer 
great  advantages  upcn  those  that  hate  us 
the  moment  that  peace  returns  and  our  ene- 
my nations  are  restored  to  the  list  of  mcst- 
favored  nations' 

If  such  benefits  are  going  to  be  extended 
to  Italy,  our  active  enemy,  to  Spain,  an  un- 
friendly neutral,  to  Portugal,  a  neutral  in- 
different to  our  cause,  at  the  expense  of 
California  farmers.  I  want  to  have  myself 
recorded  here  as  one  who  protests  against 
it  to  his  very  last  breath. 

Gentlemen,  if  it  Is  political  favor  we  are 
desiring  to  curry  with  Iran,  this  Inconsequen- 
tial producer,  this  inconsequential  tupplier 
of  these  particular  products,  we  could  not 
adopt  a  more  inefBcieut  method  of  accom- 
plishing that  end.  Iran  simply  is  not  inter- 
ested in  exporting  almonds  or  dates.  Iran 
ind  gentle-  would  not  be  that  easily  fcKiled. 
tatlve  from  There  Is  an  efficient  method  by  which  we 
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provide  her  with  direct  ana  positive  aid  at 
this  particular  time,  and  that  is  by  utiliza- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 
Under  that  legislation  we  could  buy  all  of 
the  almonds  that  she  produces  By  pur- 
suing this  procedure,  the  glutting  of  the 
American  market  would  be  avoided  as  the 
almonds  so  acquired  would  be  fed  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  theater  of  war  operations,  thereby  avoid- 
ing any  disturbance  of  economic  conditions 
in  our  domestic  mart.  I  urge  upon  you,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that,  when  >X)U  go 
Into  your  deliberations,  you  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  usability  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Act,  as  a  better  vehicle  for  winning  the  polit- 
ical favor  of  this  ordinarily  unimportant,  but 
very  strategically  situated,  country  which 
now  chooses  to  be  known  as  Iran. 

It  has  been  argued  very  effectively  and 
very  well  the  situation  in  which  the  Cali- 
fornia almond  and  date  growers  find  them- 
selves. With  over  6.000  farmers  engaged  m 
this  business,  with  over  100.000  acres  planted 
to  these  crops,  trees  coming  into  production, 
great  costs  involved,  the  plight  of  these  great 
industries  cannot  be  idly  disregarded. 

I  want  to  ask  you  gentlemen,  honestly  now. 
have  we,  as  American  officials,  any  moral 
right  to  trade  off  the  economic  advantages 
which  are  now  enjoyed  by  our  fellow  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  the  political  favor  of  a  people 
who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  world? 

And  I  ask  you  again,  have  we  any  moral 
right  as  a  matter  of  general  principle,  to 
trade  off  the  economic  advantages,  inconse- 
quential though  they  may  be,  of  the  almond 
growers,  in  order  to  acquire  for  other  Ameri- 
cans, engaged  in  other  activities,  economic 
advantages  in  a  foreign  country  which  they 
do  not  now  enjoy.  Is  this  not  another  ex- 
ample of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul? 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons,  one  of  the  fun- 
damental reasons,  why  I  have  always  op- 
posed the  reciprocal-trade-agreement  pro- 
gram as  it  is  presently  administered.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  have  any  moral  right,  as 
representatives  "of  all  the  people"  to  require 
"some  of  the  people"  who  are  productively 
engaged  in  one  commercial  activity  to  give 
up  certain  advantages  which  they  are  enjoy- 
ing in  order  to  obtain  certain  other  advan- 
tages for  another  group  "of  the  people"  who 
are  pursuing  a  different  vocational  activity. 
Hew  car  we  pretend  that  curs  \a  Indeed  a 
Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people  If  we,  as  agents  of  the  people, 
permit  the  powers  of  government  to  be  used 
In  the  interest  of  "some  of  the  people  '  to 
the  disadvantages  of  others  "of  the  people?" 
Is  this  not  "special  privilege"  at  its  worst? 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  this  sort  of  tariff  tinkering. 
Though  I  may  be  prejudicing  my  case  when  1, 
as  a  protectionist,  plead  for  the  retention  of 
the  tariff  schedules  under  which  the  almond 
and  date  industries  have  been  nurtured,  sim- 
ple Justice  requires  that  we  do  not  forget  that 
the  planters  of  almond  and  date  orchards 
embarked  upon  these  enterprises  at  the  be- 
hest and  urgings  of  the  very  Government 
which  now  threatens  tliem  with  destruction. 
That  Government  then  promised  them  pro- 
tection against  the  unequal  and  unfair  com- 
petition of  growers  in  such  slave-help  coun- 
tries as  Persia,  the  Iran  of  today.  The  right 
to  supply  the  best  market  on  earth,  the 
American  market,  to  the  limit  of  their  abil- 
ity so  to  do  and  at  a  fairly  protected  price  was 
the  inducement  that  was  held  out.  To  with- 
draw any  part  of  that  protection  after  these 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  m.ost  patriotic  farm- 
ers have  devoted  the  best  years  cf  their  lives 
to  the  growing  of  thrir  trees  would  consti- 
tute a  brazen  betrayal  of  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  deserve  only  the  most  con- 
siderate tr?atment  from  the  Government 
they  so  loyally  support.    It  is  unthinkable 

It  means  that  we  In  California  who  pro- 
duce almonds  at  a  wage  scale  of  about  $4  50 
or  $5  a  day  are  going  to  have  to  find  a  way  to 
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sell  our  almonds  In  a  market  that  is  flooded 
with  almonds  which  were  produced  In  a 
country  where  the  wage  level  is  Just  a  few 
cents  a  day.  It  simply  can't  be  done.  To  cre- 
ate such  a  condition  intentionally  would  be 
little  short  ot  that  which  is  described  as 
criminal. 

And  I  want  to  close  my  argument  by  again 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  any  advantages 
which  may  result  from  the  lowering  of  the 
tariff  in  respect  to  almonds  and  dates  will 
not  accrue  to  or  benefit  Iran.  The  benefits 
are  going  to  be  conferred  upon  the  present- 
day  enemies  of  the  United  States — among 
others,  upou  Italy,  a  treacherous  enemy 
which  is  todav  devoting  itself  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  everything  which  you  and  I  hold  near 
and  dear. 

Of  course.  Italy's  importations  of  almonds 
into  the  United  States  is  going  to  be  post- 
poned until  peace  has  come,  until  that  time 
when  that  Jackal  nation  is  going  to  need 
trade  nioie  than  anything  else  In  the  world 
in  order  tt  recover  the  position  which  it 
occupied  t>efore  the  war  and  wants  to  occupy 
again.  Knowing  full  well,  as  we  most  cer- 
tainly do,  that  the  lowering  of  the  tariff 
schedules  on  almonds  and  dates  will  confer 
no  material  benefits  upon  little  Iran,  one  of 
the  most  inconsequential  exporters  of  al- 
monds and  dales  among  all  of  the  nations, 
are  we,  inspiied  alcne  by  the  desire  to  In- 
dulge a  friendly  gesture  in  the  hope  of  curry- 
ing momentary  favor,  going  to  lend  ourselves 
to  the  creation  of  a  tariff  situation  that  will 
benefit  no  nations  save  those  that  would 
destroy  us? 

They  wUl  thank  you  in  Italy  when  they 
hear  that  you  have  made  a  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  with  Iran  and  reduced  the  tariff 
on  almonds.  If  they  are  not  restrained  by  a 
fear  of  destroying  the  advantage  which  they 
know  will  be  theirs  after  the  war  is  over,  they 
will.  In  all  probability,  assemble  in  mass 
meetings  to  celebrate  our  asininity.  And 
why  not?  Would  not  such  a  trade  agree- 
ment mean  wondrous  opportunities  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  American  market,  oppor- 
tunities beyond  their  fondest  dreams;  yes, 
opportunities  for  a  nation  which  today  would 
slab  U3  in  the  back  as  they  did  poor  pros- 
trate France  earlier  in  the  history  of  this 
war? 

All  I  ask.  gentlemen,  la  that  we  not  be 
unmindful  of  the  obligation  which  is  pres- 
ently ours.  Let  us  not  forget  that  our  boys 
are  fighting  at  the  far-scattered  corners  cf 
the  world  in  the  defense  of  our  country,  not 
alone  against  a  physical  invasion  of  our  shores 
but  against  economic  penetration  as  well. 
While  they  are  dying  on  foreign  battlefields, 
protecting  the  things  which  we  hold  near 
and  dear,  let  us  not  betray  them  at  home  by 
surrendering  our  agricultural  markets  to 
those  whom  they  are  fighting  to  protect  us 
from. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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IN  THE  -lOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  27,  1942 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  is 
being  subjected  to  a  barrage  of  propa- 
ganda opposing  the  use  of  silver  as 
money.  It  is  apparent  that  a  well- 
financed  drive  is  on  to  force  Congress  to 
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repeal  the  laws  that  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  silver  and  its  use  as  money. 
In  this  drive  we  find  that  many  thought- 
less people  and  some  of  our  publications 
are  joining  in  the  attack  on  the  Treas- 
ury's silver  purchase  program  without 
considering  the  facts  and  heedless  of  the 
profit  the  Government  is  making  in  buy- 
ing silver  or  the  saving  the  people  are 
making  by  the  use  of  silver  in  our  na- 
tional currency  system. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
there  is  inserted  my  reply  to  a  recent 
misleading  editorial: 

Editor,  The  Statesm.^n: 

If  I  may  answer  your  "unanswerable"  edi- 
torial on  silver  and  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury silver-purchase  program.    Evidently  facts 
concerning  use  of  sliver  as  money  and  the  dis- 
tressing financial  experience  of  the  American 
people  in  the  depression  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  money  function,  escaped  your  notice. 
We  had  the  same  money  system  and  bank- 
ing facilities  in  the  predepression  years  that 
you   now   advocate.     In   fact,   we   had    more 
banKs  then  than  now— banks  with   positive 
control    of    money    and    credit— banks    that 
werL    responsible    in    large    meastire   for   the 
maladjustment  of  prices  by  curtailing  credit 
to  farmers  and  the   collap.se  of  farm  prices 
before  the  general  depression  set  in.  with  the 
result  that  subsequently  low  price  levels  and 
depressed    business    conditions    conclusively 
demonstrated    that    our    money    and    credit 
system  as  controlled  by  the  banks  failed  the 
people  in  their  time  of  greatest  need.    If  this 
fact  failed  to  impress  the  Statesman,  it  was 
demonstrated   to   the   entire   satisfaction   of 
many  of  us.    Bank  credit  to  finance  business 
is  fine  under  normal  conditions,  but  in  times 
of  financial  stress  and  business  uncertainty, 
cash — money  of  ultimate  redemption— is  in- 
dispensable  In   our   currency   system,   as   we 
have   learned   by   sad   experience.     What   we 
needed  then  and  must  have  now  for  business 
stability— good  times,  to  say  it  another  way- 
is  the  kind  of  money  advocated  by  the  Grange 
in  their  national  platform:  "Agriculture  de- 
mands   a    monetary    system    providing    an 
honest  dollar,  cne  Just  to  debtor  and  creditor 
alike,  with  constant  purchasing  power,  pre- 
venting   uncontrolled    inflation    or    the    dis- 
astrous effects  of  deflation." 

The  Statesman  evidently  wants  paper  dol- 
lars based  on  the  unstable  element  "confi- 
dence." This  kind  of  money  can  be  made  to 
work  under  normal  business  conditions,  and 
banks  have  waxed  fat  on  the  interest  col- 
lected for  the  use  of  their  paper  money. 
However,  In  hard  times  when  for  any  reason 
the  banks  lose  confidence,  they  not  only  fail 
to  create  and  circulate  their  credit  paper 
money  but  intensify  general  financial  dis- 
tress by  demanding  cash  from  business  and 
their  debtors  when  there  is  no  cash  to  be 
had. 

Now.  coming  to  the  present  supply  of  cash; 
your  Government  has  right  around  $2,000.- 
000.000  in  cash  In  silver  bullion  ready  on 
instant  notice  to  redeem  the  $2,000,000,000 
In  silver  certificates  outstanding,  and  there 
is  further  another  one  and  three-fourths 
billion  dollars  in  silver  bullion  on  hand 
which  can  be  turned  into  cash  by  coining 
it  or  issuing  its  equivalent  In  silver  certifi- 
cates ($1,  $5,  $10  bills)  which  can  be  paid 
out  in  meeting  Government  expense  and 
circulate  to  finance  business  In  this  country. 
Would  there  be  anything  wrong  about  that? 
The  record  discloses  that  the  average  cost  of 
silver  to  the  Treasury  was  about  half  of  its 
coinage  value,  which  was  Immediately  put 
into  circulation  up  to  the  cost  of  the  silver 
at  a  profit  of  50  cents  on  each  silver  dollar 
Issued.  Anything  wrong  with  the  Govern- 
ment    making     that     profit?    Maybe     The 


Statesman  Is  among  those  more  Interested 
In  diverting  our  business  when  it  comes  to 
procuring  money  metal  to  the  mine  owners 
and  their  Negro  compounds  of  South  Africa 
with  tax  Income  going  to  foreign  govern- 
ments than  you  are  In  giving  the  business 
of  producing  cur  money  metals  to  our  own 
miners  and  the  high  class  mining  communi- 
ties of  our  own  State. 

Patriotism  of  The  Statesman  is  unques- 
tioned. When  it  comes  to  the  group  control- 
ling the  banking  system  that  holds  the  con- 
cession to  create  and  circulate  our  money  and 
enjoy  the  interest  income  derived  from  this 
concession,  we  question  their  good  faith  and 
agree  with  Bobbie  Burns  "That  when  for  self 
the  wavering  balance  shakes  it's  rarely  rightly 
adjusted." 

In  answer  to  your  editorial.  Hl-Yo,  Silver! 
I  direct  your  attention  to  three  Incontro- 
vertible facts: 

1.  The  Government  is  making  a  substan- 
tial profit  on  the  purchase  and  use  of  silver 
as  money. 

2.  The  American  people  are  effecting  a  real 
raving  in  using  silver  money  placed  in  circti- 
lation  by  the  Treasury  in  paying  the  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  Government  instead  of 
using  a  like  amount  cf  Federal  Reserve  notes 
borrowed  into  circulation. 

3.  The  Government  tax  income  Is  materi- 
ally increased  by  operation  of  the  silver -min- 
ing Industry,  and  industry  as  a  whole  is  bene- 
fited by  the  production  of  related  and  useful 
metals  indirectly  financed  by  mining  silver. 

I  defy  the  Statesman  or  any  other  publica- 
tion to  controvert  these  facts. 

CoMPTON  I.  WHrrt, 
.Idaho  F:'- >f  D:st':ct  Congressman. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  BERTRANDW  GE.\RHART 

OI    CALIIUR.NH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  27.  1942 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  kindness  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Bailey, 
the  extremely  efficient  general  manager 
of  the  California  Almond  Growers  Ex- 
change, who  called  it  to  my  attention. 
I  am  able  to  offer  for  reprinting  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  a  part 
of  my  instant  remarks,  a  most  timely 
editorial  which  I  have  clipped  from  the 
October  17.  1942,  issue  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  one  of  America's  most  influ- 
ential farm  journals. 

To  paraphrase  a  time-honored  phrase 
well  known  to  all  of  us,  eternal  vigilance 
is  indeed  the  price  we  must  pay  if  the 
giving  away  of  the  American  market  by 
the  international-minded  free-traders 
who.  unfortunately,  dominate  the  trade 
agreement  policy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, is  to  be  prevented.  D.  R.  Bailey, 
whom  I  have  referred  to,  and  John  Pick- 
ett, editor  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  have 
certainly  stood  guard  when  others  have 
slumbered.  To  them  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given. 

Now  it  is  the  almond  and  date  growers 
whose  interests  are  now  threatened.    A 
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trade  aftreement  is  now  ui 
tion  wi^ii  far-away  Iran,  a  ';  tt 
ment  wliich  might  have  tr  • 
ducing   to  present -da:,-  '■^^"" 
commodities  to  the  exi^^m     . 
a   reduction  which,   if   ma  .» 
ruinous  to  the   :,nd'.i'f:-     ; 
cialty  crop.s  the   .i..  .an'    lii.it 
turns,  a  treaty  which  will  consti 
the  war  progresses  nothir.'  t 
sham    attempt   on    the   p;^;- 


sighted  American  would-be  diplomats  to 
curry  political  favor  among  th  Ii-.r.ians, 
an  insincere  maneuver  whit;  •  •.  the 
most  obtuse  Iranian  will  :■  4  ••  to  see 
thrcuRh. 

Americans  in  general,  Califoj-nia  agri 
culturists  In  particular,  must  s*  r  „•  lard, 
fight  this  ridiculous  politicai  :..a;.  uver 
until  the  last  gun  ls  fired.  Ai  aroused 
America  will  save  the  day.  N^thmg  less 
than  that  will  accomplish  it 

The  editorial  from  the  Pi    fic  Rural 
Press  follow 

LEST  TH;  r    }     R.  F"        •H.-     .It^^    '  KEIATY 

Calltornia  does  not  want  to  unduly  burden 
Washington  with  demands  these  cays 

The  State  has  spoken  with  a  unity  perhaps 
never  before  achieved  as  to  its  des-  res  regard- 
ing the  pending  tariff  treaty  with  Iran  City 
leaders  and  larm  crRanlz&tlon  leaders  march 
together  and  insist  that  IX  its  neelful  to  cul 
tivate  Iran,  it  shall  not  be  at  the  expense  ot 
Calilornla.  but  shall  be  by  sor  le  method 
through  which  the  whole  Nation  shall  share 
In  the  cost 

In  addition  to  this  demand  by  g; 
were    a    great    many    letters    by 
which  went  to  Congress,  to  i5ecretfi7  ot  State 
Hull,  and  to  the  President. 

The  point  we  are  making  Is  thak  California 
does  not  want  to  bother  Washlngjton  further 
If  Washington  will  promptly  and 
Us  decision  in  this  case 

But  If  pollttclans  let  the  matteij  drag.  Cali- 
fornia will  not  forget     Let  It  be  r^rorded  that 
CaKfornia  Is  Just  as  earnest  as  it 
this  matter. 

If  we  have  to  do  It.  we  in  Calfomla 
continue  the  barrage  of  request  s.  but  let  8 
hope  that  proper  action  will  « ome  along 
promptly,  and  we  can  all  turn  t(  the  many 
other  duties  and  responslbUitlea  cf  victory. 


E^r.tiih- \nv.  rica.n    Trade    Relat 
the  War 
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20  I  asked  consent  to  have  prii  ted  in  the 

Appendix  of  the  Record  an  a  lir  --  de- 
livered on  October  9  last  b>  vl.  Harry 
Hawicins.  Chief  of  the  Divl^;  j.  .  :  Com- 
mercial Policy  and  Trade  A.:;  4'  r. ni^  of 
the  Department  of  Sratr  i>:|-  .;.  N  v- 
tional  Foreign  Tra  :■  C  :. .  •  :.  ;.  .:  B-  >- 
ton,  Mass.  The  aucc  :  J  -r  lae 
limit  under  the  rule  of  t;  -  jj ..:  Com- 
mittee on  Pnntini:  T'-v  ..c.<.i  ^s  ls  en- 
titled "Bril;sh-Anu....4:i  T.-idc  Relations 
After  the  War."  and  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  address  and  the  infor- 
mation it  contains.  I  renew  t  le  request 


Tha-  u  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The 
Printing  Office  estimate  indicates  that 
it  will  exceed  by  one-third  of  a  F>age  the 
two  printed  piaecs  allowed  under  the  rule 
and  will  cost  $105. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 
BtmsH-AMEWCAN  Trade  Relations  Ktter  the 

OfBclal  thinking  In  both  Great  Britain  and 
the    United    States    and    in    other    countries 
has  gone  far  enuugh,  despite  the  preoccupa- 
tions of  the  war,  to  Indicate  and  get  agree- 
ment on  the  general  principles  which  should 
govern  economic   relations  between  nations 
after   the   war.     These   objectives  and   prin-    I 
ciples     upon     which     agreement     has     been 
reached   afford  a  solid  basis  for  the  discus- 
sion  of    post-war   Anglo-American    relations. 
The    agreed-upon    objectives   of    the    two 
Government*^  are  set  forth  in  the  mutual-aid 
agreement  concluded   by   the   United  States 
and    the   United    Kingdom    on   February    23. 
1943.     Agreements    in    practically    identical 
terms  have  been  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  with  China,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Rtpublics.  Belgium.  Poland,  the  Nether- 
lands.  Greece.   Czechoslovakia,  Norway,  and 
YuRoslavla,  and  the  principles  of  the  agree- 
ment with   the  United   Kingdom   have  tjeen 
agreed  to  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand.     It 
Is  difficult    to   overstate   the   significance   of 
these  agreements.     Given  general  public  un- 
derstanding and  support,   they  will  become 
an  outstanding  landmark  in  the  development 
of  International  commercial  policy.     For  con- 
venience. I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
agreement  with  Britain,   but   most  of  what 
is  said  applies  also  to  c  ther  countries. 

A  primary  function  of  the  mutual-aid 
agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  is,  as 
the  title  Indicates,  to  lay  down  the  principles 
applying  to  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  But  this  document  also  lays  down 
the  principles  applying  to  mutual  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  jjeace.  Its  peacetime  sig- 
nificance may  prove  to  be  as  great  as,  or 
possibly  even  greater  than,  its  role  in  the  war. 
In  Its  wartime  role,  the  agreement  pro- 
vides that  this  Government  will  supply  such 
defense  articles,  services,  and  information  as 
the  President  may  authorize:  lays  down  cer- 
tain obligations  with  respect  to  the  transfer 
of  title  of  such  supplies  or  Information;  pro- 
vides for  the  return  of  such  unexpended  ma- 
terial as  the  President  may  decide  upon,  and 
provides  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  re- 
ciprocally supply  such  articles,  services,  facil- 
ities, or  information  as  it  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply. 

The  role  of  the  agreement  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  peace  developed  out  of  the  question 
of  the  way  In  which  Britain  will  settle  for 
lend-kate  aid  received.  This  subject  was 
dealt  with  In  the  agreement  ptirsuant  to  the 
provisions  In  the  Lend-Lease  Act  of  March  11, 
1941.  to  the  effect  that  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions upon  which  any  foreign  govemraent 
receives  lend-lease  aid  shall  be  those  which 
the  President  deems  satisfactory,  and  that  the 
benefit  to  the  United  States  may  be  pay- 
ment or  repayment  in  kind  or  property  or 
any  other  direct  cr  indirect  benefit.  Since 
neither  the  magnitude  of  this  aid  nor  the 
amount  of  reciprccal  aid  can  be  kno'wn  until 
the  war  Is  over,  the  agreement  does  not  at- 
tempt to  make  a  flnoJ  settlement  but  ccn- 
flii'^s  Itself  TO  laying  down  the  conditions  and 
principles  which  shall  govern  the  settlement. 

n 

The  first  of  thjse  conditions  is  that  the 
settlement  shall  be  such  as  not  to  burden 
commerce  between  the  two  countries.  In 
view  of  the  Importance  of  our  trade  with 
Britain  to  large  numbers  of  our  primary  and 
other  producers,  and  in  cousequeuce  its  Im- 


portance to  our  whole  economy,  this  pro- 
vision is  based  upon  considerations  of  purest 
self-interest.  It  has  In  view  the  fact  that 
the  pavment  of  large  sums  by  Britain  to  the 
United  States  would  destroy  a  market  which 
m  the  past  has  been  of  great  imporUnce  to 
our  producers  of  such  things  as  lard,  to- 
bacco, fruits  of  various  kinds,  cotton,  and 
numerous  other  agrlctiltural  and  manu- 
factured products. 

This  would  be  true  If  Britain's  ptirchasing 
power  for  foreign  goods  were  tiie  same  alter 
the  war  as  it  was  before.  Actually,  it  will 
be  radically  altered  for  the  worse.  Lend- 
lease  aid  to  the  United  Kingdom  will  run 
Into  billions.  Even  a  prosperous  Britain  with 
an  export  trade  surpassing  anything  hereto- 
fore enjoyed,  and  returns  from  Investments, 
shipping  earnings  and  other  sources  equaling 
what  It  has  had  In  the  past,  might  not  be 
able  to  discharge  such  a  debt  in  years,  even 
if  it  devoted  all  the  dollars  it  could  acquire 
to  this  purpose  and  dispensed  with  Imports 
in  excess  of  tliose  neces-sary  to  maintain  liv- 
ing .standards  st  a  bare  subsistence  level. 

The  actual  situation  Is  likely  to  t>e  radical- 
ly different  from  this.  In  1938.  the  last  lull 
year  before  the  war,  the  United  Kingdoms 
imports  exceeded  its  exports  by  377.000.000 
pounds  To  pay  for  this  excess,  the  United 
Kingdom  had  net  income  from  shipping,  in- 
vestments and  other  sources  of  322,000.000 
pounds,  leaving  a  deficit  of  55.000.000  pounds, 
which  could  only  be  llquldnted  by  export- 
ing gold,  borrowing  or  liquidating  invest- 
ments. During  the  war  it  has  \xcrx  necessary 
to  liquidate  a  large  volume  of  overseas  invest- 
ments In  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  mounting 
deficit.  The  Income  from  these  liquidated 
Investments  will,  of  course,  be  no  longer 
available  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  goods. 
Before  the  war  Is  over.  Britain  may  have  lost 
half  of  Its  income  from  this  source. 

Not  only  wUl  the  purchasing  power  derived 
by  Britain  from  Its  foreign  investments  be 
drastically  curtailed,  but  its  income  from 
other  sources  may  also  be  much  less  than  It 
was  beiore  the  war.  For  example,  if  a  smaller 
Briti.=h  merchant  fleet  should  have  to  face  the 
competition  of  war-expanded  shipping  la 
other  countries.  Income  from  this  source 
would  be  seriously  reduced.  Loss  of  income 
from  these  and  other  sources  would  maite 
Britain  to  a  much  larger  extent  dependent 
upon  Its  exports  as  a  means  of  providing  its 
purchasing  power  for  foreign  goods. 

But  an  expansion  of  its  exjxirts  as  a  means 
of  providing  the  wherewithal  for  buying 
what  It  needs  will  be  difficult  at  t)est.  since 
British  industry,  like  ours,  will  be  faced  with 
the  task  of  reconverting  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  circumstances  which  seem  likely  to 
exist,  therefore,  we  must  consider  whether 
we  would  be  serving  our  own  interests  by 
attempting  to  collect  billions  from  Britain 
for  lend-lease  alti.  Even  if  such  a  debt  could 
be  paid,  the  economy  of  the  United  Kingdom 
probably  would  collapse  under  the  strain  and 
our  own  economy  would  be  injured.  If  every 
available  dollar  over  and  above  the  amount 
required  for  obtaining  imports  needed  to  keep 
the  British  people  from  starving  and  to  ob- 
tain other  essential  products  were  devoted  to 
making  payments  on  such  a  vast  scale,  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  British  people  would 
sink  to  very  low  levels  and  our  producers 
would  find  one  of  their  best  markets  drasti- 
cally curtailed.  Ail  of  our  other  markets 
which  obtain  purchasing  power  through  large 
sales  to  Britain  would  be  seriously  Impaired. 
This  situation  would  be  partlciilarly  serl- 
otis  for  us  because  after  the  war.  In  order 
to  maintain  employment  at  anything  like  its 
present  level  and  find  employment  for  our 
demobilized  soldiers,  we  will  have  to  produce 
vast  quantities  of  goods  and  will  need,  as  we 
have  never  needed  before,  prcsperous  foreign 
markets  to  absorb  oiu^  surpluses. 

In  brief,  if  we  attempted  to  liquidate  in 
time  of  peace  by  means  of  payment  in  cash 
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or  kind  the  vast  sum?  Involved  in  wartime 
transfers,  and  actually  iucceeded  in  doing  so, 
we  might  find,  at  a  time  when  we  were  most 
in  need  of  foreign  markets,  that  we  had 
ruined  our  best  customer,  injured  others,  and 
thereby  seriously  crippled  ourselves. 

Ill 

If  we  proceed  on  the  idea  that,  in  general, 
it  is  not  in  cur  interest  to  regard  lend-lease 
transactions  as  ordinary  commercial  trans- 
actions to  be  settled  for  as  such,  the  mutual- 
aid  agreement  becomes  one  whose  purpose 
can  be  described  in  simple  terms:  It  is  in- 
tended to  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  bringing 
about  the  greatest  possible  cooperation  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  in  the  laying 
of  the  foundations  for  an  enduring  peace. 
Such  cooperation  would  constitute  the  most 
important  benefit  the  American  people  could 
obtain  In  return  for  lend-lease  aid. 

The  economic  peace  aims  are,  broadly 
stated,  to  bring  about  the  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  and  the  removal  of  discriminations. 
and  the  adoption  of  other  suitable  measures 
for  bringing  about  expanding  production,  ex- 
panding trade,  expanding  consumption  and 
full  employment,  throughout  the  world;  in 
brief,  to  create  aii  expanding  world  economy. 

IV 

Tlie  arrangement  itself  does  not  attempt 
to  set  forth  all  the  measures  which  should 
be  taken  to  these  ends,  but  leaves  these  to  be 
worked  out  by  future  agreements.  It  does, 
however,  specify  the  removal  of  discrimina- 
tions and  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers 
among  the  things  to  be  undertaken.  Tliis 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  freeing  of  the 
channels  of  interrir.tional  trade,  which  be- 
came blocked  during  the  interval  between 
the  wars  by  everj-  conceivable  kind  of  ob- 
struction, preference,  and  discrimination,  is 
indispensable  to  successful  action  in  any 
other  field. 

The  freer  international  exchange  of  goods 
Is  indispensable  in  any  scheme  for  a  recon- 
structed world  because  it  goes  to  the  heart 
of   the   problem.     Trade   Is  the   lifeblocd  of 
production  and  employment.     Plans  for  sta- 
bilizing exchange  rates  must  have  as  a  pri- 
mary object  the  creation  of  better  conditions 
for  trade,  but   no  such  plan  can  work  for 
long   or   make    much    sense    if   governments 
continue  to  distort   and  obstruct  the  chan- 
nels of  trade.     Plans  for  investment   in  de- 
veloping the  resources  and  diversifying   the 
production  cf  undeveloped  areas  m.ust  neces- 
sarily   have    as    an    outstanding    object    the 
promotion  of  international  trade  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  countries  providing  the  help  as 
well  as  in  the  interest  of  countries  receiving 
it.      It    makes    little    sense    if    governments 
maintain  old  cr  impose  new  obstacles  to  the 
trade    which    it    is    sought    to    develop,    and 
thereby  destroy  not  only  the  trade  but  the 
investment    as    well.     In    the    last    analysis 
every  problem  in   the  field  of  international 
economic  relations  resolves  itself  into  a  prob- 
lem of  trade.     Action   in  the  field  cf  trade 
barriers  and  discriminations  is  so  indispensa- 
ble   to    accomplishing    tlie    ends    which    the 
mutual-aid  agreements  have  in  view,  and  of 
itself  would  go  so  far  in  accomplishing  those 
ends,  as  to  rank  almost  as  an  end  in  itself. 

However,  we  must  not  for  a  moment  lose 
sight  of  the  difficulties  in  freeing  the  chan- 
nels of  trade.  These  difficulties  are  inherent 
in  the  trade-barrier  problem,  and  also  grow 
out  of  the  fact  that  action  in  this  field  is 
related  to,  and  to  some  extent  dependent 
upon,  the  solution  cf  other  problems  out- 
side of  this  field. 

The  greatest  danger  of  all  to  any  plans 
for  an  expanding  world  economy  lies  in  the 
face  that  protectionism  is  inherently  an  ex- 
panding force  which  feeds  upon  itself  and 
tends  always  toward  extremes.  The  pro- 
ducer who  manages  to  get  tariff  protection 
against  foreign  competition  at  once  encour- 


ages other  producers  to  seek  It.  and  If  these 
other  producers  succeed  In  getting  more,  the 
first  one  Is  emboldened  to  try  again.  Despite 
any  theoretical  "infant  industry"  or  other 
grounds  advanced  in  support  of  high  tariff 
subsidies,  this  is  really  the  way  in  which 
tariffs  gi'ow.  Our  own  tariff  history  will  pro- 
vide plenty  of  illustrative  material. 

But  the  vicious  spiral  does  not  stop  here; 
it  spreads  throtighout  the  world.  If  one  coun- 
try shuts  off  foreign  trade  to  favor  certain 
of  its  own  producers,  other  countries  will  be 
forced  sooner  or  later  to  do  the  same  or  more, 
which  in  turn  provides  further  reason  for  a 
higher  tariff  in  the  country  which  started 
the  shew.  In  other  words,  within  each  coun- 
try and  between  countries  these  Influences 
interact  upon  each  other  to  produce  ever- 
growing barriers  to  trade. 

This-  inherent  tendency  of  trade  barriers 
to  rise  was  not  destnjyed  by  the  passage  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  in  1934.  Interests 
which  seek  to  profit  from  this  tendency  bit- 
terly contested  the  renewal  of  that  act  in 
1937  and  again  in  1940.  They  have  resisted 
virtually  every  tariff  reduction  in  the  trade 
agreements  that  have  been  negotiated.  They 
have  used  every  device  in  the  formidable  ar- 
senal of  the  pressure  groups  to  block  action 
In  the  interest  of  our  great  export  branches 
of  agriculture  and  industry,  in  the  interest 
of  workers  as  producers  and  as  consumers, 
and  in  the  national  interest  generally.  To 
most  of  the  leaders  of  pressure  groups,  the 
war  In  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  present  desperate  strug- 
gle for  a  free  world,  are  unrelated  to  the 
trade-destroying  measures  they  have  sought 
and  still  seek  to  have  Imposed.  To  them  the 
economic  clauses  of  the  Atlantic  Chrrter  and 
the  provisions  of  the  mutual -aid  a-^reements 
do  not  hold  forth  the  promise  of  a  better 
world— a  fairer  trade  deal  all  around — but  a 
threat  to  their  selfish  interest,  a  danger  that  | 
they  must  take  steps  to  rvercome.  Such 
leaders  of  minority  groups,  wielding  a  power 
far  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers,  will  , 
continue,  come  what  may.  to  er.ert  a  constant  ] 
pressure  against  all  efforts  to  create  a  saner 
world. 

Given  the  Interacting  forces  which  tend 
always  toward  higher  and  higher  trade  bar- 
riers, it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that 
if  all  restraining  Influences  were  withdrawn, 
if  no  voice  were  raised  to  stop  the  trend,  if 
tariffs  were  never  bound  in  trade  agreements, 
if  mutual -aid  agreements  were  never  con- 
cluded with  a  view  to  charting  a  sane 
course,  the  rise  of  trade  barriers  throughout 
the  world  would  continue  at  an  ever-accel- 
erating pace  until  the  point  of  complete  na- 
tional self-sufficiency  was  reached  through- 
out the  world. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  once 
that  point  was  reached,  wars  would  become 
Inevitable    and    frequent,    since     the     effect 
would  be  to  make  each  country,  no  matter 
how  small  and  poor  and  crowded,  a  virtual 
economic  prisoner  within  its  own  boundaries, 
compelled  to  eke  out  whatever  meager  or  un- 
balanced subsistence  those   resources  might 
afford.     The    only    relief    for    countries    ill- 
favored  in  per  capita  natural  resources  would 
be  to  expand  their   frontiers   by  force.     No 
scheme   for    an    international   force   for   re- 
straining violators  of  the  peace  would  work 
in  such  a  situation  or  in  one  ever  approach- 
ing it.    A  world  in  which  there  is  want  or  in- 
justice would  be  one  in  which  force  would 
have  to  be  applied  so  often  as  to  create  a 
perpetual  state  of  war.    Certainly  that  is  not 
the  sort  of  world  we  are  now  fighting  for. 
Under  the   heading  of  trade  barriers  and 
discrimination,   bilateralism   must   be   given 
prominent  attention.     Bilateralism  is  inher- 
ently discriminatory.    It  is  the  device  which 
Nazi  Germany  employed  with  such  ruthless- 
ness  and  vigor.    It  is  probably  the  most  ef- 
fective  weapon   for   cutthroat   trading,   eco- 
nomic oppression  and  stifling  of  commerce 


which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  yet  devised. 
Its  abolition  is  an  indispensable  condition  to 
the  economic  reconstruction  of  the  world. 
It  has  short-sighted  attraction  for  countries 
with  import  balances  and  faced  with  balance 
of  payment  problems.  But  in  the  end,  it 
leads  to  disaster  for  everybody. 

Yet.  note  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
unless  vigorous  steps  are  taken,  some  coun- 
tries might  find  resort  to  bilaterallstlc  trade 
irresistible. 

If.  for  example,  Britain  owned  blocked  bal- 
ances in  a  foreign  country,  needed  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  country,  and  lacked  dollars,  it 
would  have  the  alternative  of  going  without 
goods  which  it  might  desperately  need  cr  of 
buying  them  in  the  country  where  its  lalances 
were  blocked,  even  though  the  United  States 
or  .some  other  country  might  be  able  to  sup- 
ply better  products  at  lower  prices.  Tlie  rem- 
edy here  Is.  c<  course,  to  take  such  steps,  in- 
cluding action  with  respect  to  trade  barriers 
cf  other  kinds,  as  will  Insure  that  the  curren- 
cies of  the  world  will  be  interchangeable  at 
stable  rates  and  thus  to  prevent  currencies 
from  being  blocked.  Our  cooperation  to  this 
end  will  be  indispensable  and  if  we  should 
fail  to  provide  it.  we  could  not  com.plain  If 
the  provisions  of  the  mutual-aid  agreement 
relating  to  the  abolition  of  discriminations 
failed  to  bear  fruit.  Given  our  tremendous 
interest  in  these  matters.  I  feel  sure  that 
such  cooperation  will  be  provided. 

V 

In  addition  to  the  lowering  of  trade  bar- 
riers and  the  removal  of  discrimination,  the 
mutual-aid  agreement  with  Britain  has  lu 
view  agreed  action  directed  to  the  expansion 
by  other  "appropriate  international  and  do- 
mestic measures  ■  of  production,  employment, 
and  the  exchange  and  distribution  o\  goods. 
Domestic  measures  for  promoting  employ- 
ment and  stable  economic  health  may  be  no 
less  important  Internationally  than  meas- 
ures of  an  international  character,  t>ecause 
of  the  essential  fact  that  if  the  national 
economy  of  any  important  country  is  sick,  its 
purchasing  power  will  decline,  its  foreign 
trade  will  languish  and  other  countries  will 
suffer. 

But  there  Is  the  ever-present  danger  that 
countries  will  try  to   improve  internal  con- 
ditions in  disregard  of  world  trade.     If  do- 
mestic measures  are  adopted  which  Interfere 
',    with    an   expanding    international   economy. 
j    they    will    be    self-defeating,   since    In    most 
!    countries   domestic  prosperity  and  full  em- 
t    ployment  could  not  exist  without  a  thriving 
[    foreign  trade.     Even  In  large  countries  with 
j    varied  resources,  such  as  the  United  States. 
■    such    measures    would    require    radical    and 
painful    readjustments    antl    regimentation 
of  production  and  other  economic  functions. 
The   domestic   measures   referred   to   in    the 
mutual-aid      agreement     must     necessarily, 
therefore,  refer  to   those   which  would   har- 
monize   with    an    expanding    International 
economy  and  contribute  to  such  expansion. 
The   test  of  every  domestic  mea.'-.ure  should 
be  that  it  should  contribute  to  this  end.  or 
at  least  not  Interfere  with  It. 

Measures  in  the  International  field  other 
than  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  and  the 
removal  of  discrimination  must  of  course 
also  be  taken.  Measures  to  assist  in  develop- 
ing the  resources  and  diversifying  production 
in  undeveloped  countries,  by  means  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  flnacial  help  are  fully 
in  line  with  the  aims  of  the  mutual -aid 
agreement.  This  will  create  purchasing 
power  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  trade,  which 
in  turn  benefits  not  only  the  country  receiv- 
ing the  help  but  also  the  country  giving  it, 
and  other  countries  as  well. 

Again,  however,  care  must  be  used  lest 
the  means  employed  defeat  the  ends  in  view. 
The  development  of  resotu-ces  through  the 
creation  of  a  new  Industry  which  can  only 
survive    within    the    siielier    of    a    towering 
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tariff  wall  may  only  cwate  a  naiionr  i  and  an 
International  nabUlty.  not  alone  boi  au«^  the 
barriers  erected  for  Ita  protection  shut  out 
the    r  '   '   k"^<l   ot   goods    prcx  uced    by 

nurh  but   because   consu  ners   are 

ct^mp.  u-e  Inferior  or  high-cc*-t  goods. 

thus  ^    their    purchasing    p  wer    lor 

other  goods.  In  general,  the  aim  should  be 
to  create  Indxistr.es  '.n  undeveloved  areas 
which  are  well-sutted  to  those  area;  and  can 
stand  oti  their  owu  leet. 

The  manner  In  which  financial  aid  In  the 
Icrm  of  loans  and  Investments  is  <>upnl!ed 
mar  also  tend  to  defeat  the  purpo*«  which 
the  mutual-aid  ajreement  has  in  v  ew  The 
treeing  of  the  channels  of  tr^d*'  ?*ftbili7ing 
exchange  rates,  and  security  '.le  out- 

break cf  war  would  give  a  t  us  im- 

petus to  private  Investment  for  c  eveloping 
thp  worlds  resources  But  some  govern  men  t 
fin.mcing  will  doubtless  be  neces&i\  y  In  view 
of  the  tendency  of  the  private  livestcr  to 
think  m  terms  cf  quicker  returns  than  would 
gcvtrrnmonts  intent  on  long-ran  ;e  objec- 
tive* To  the  extent  that  loans  a  id  invest- 
ments are  made  by  gcvernmerts.  tlie  alms  of 
the  mutual-:>;d  aCTeement  will  ti  id  to  be 
dirfe3*''d  if  the  creditor  country  tal  «*s  adtan- 
t.-'sre  of  Its  position  to  create  spheres  of 
Influence  and  ciosed-docr  areas. 

VII 

An  Increaae  In  efflclent  i  reduction 
throughout  the  world  will  lncrea^e  buying 
power  which  l*  an  essential  Ingredient  for 
causing  an  expansion  of  trade;  th?  lowering 
cf   tnide  barriers  will  make   •  >•  an  eit- 

pansicn  el   wcrld  trade:    ex',  -f  trade 

will  stimulate  further  produ^t'cn  and  em- 
ployment, which  further  Increase;  purch.i?- 
Ing  power,  and  so  on.  In  an  upward  sp'ral 
of  prosperity.  We  should  therefor*  look  with 
the  utmost  favor  on  any  measures  domestic 
cr  Intematlcnal.  government  c-  private, 
which  wlU  create  efBclent  production  m  new 
areas  or  bulW  It  up  In  old  one? 

It  Is  clear  from  even  a  superf^i  ial  exam- 
Iriitlnn  cf  the  probable  British  per; -war  po- 
rtion that  Britain's  ability  again  :o  t.ike  I's 
place  as  one  of  our  most  Important  forrtcrn 
markets  will  depend  to  a  larprr  d  gree  than 
ner  before  on  the  ability  of  Britt'i  Industry 
to  develop  export  markets  and  thereby  pro- 
vide the  means  of  met- ting  the  country's 
Ir^port  requirements  Thl."«  in  turn  depends 
u-rn  the  ability  of  British  Induf^ry  to  get 
f  back  on  a  competitive  ba-ls  It  Is 
c  .::.ltelv  in  the  Intere.^t  of  the  Vn  ted  States 
that  British  prodticers  acquire  th?  strength 
that  will  enable  them  to  ccmpeti'  without 
the  benefit  of  fenced-ofT  Empire  and  other 
y  ■•  ■<  and  to  develop  the  thrilling  export 
i  \ipon  which  British  living  standards 

m   the  fmure  so  lari:ely  depend 

We  must  think  of  Britain  le«s  n«!  a  com- 
petitor and  keep  an  eye  on  Brltui  as  a  cus- 
tf-mer.  and  bear  alvi-ays  In  mmd  tlat  a  pros- 
perous Britain,  able  to  Import  from  the  rest 
of  the  wcrld.  is  a  maker  of  other  customers 
for  us  Britain  must  regard  i:s  ir  the  s.ime 
v.iv  and  each  of  us  mu5t  irx^k  n  ull  other 
cruntnos  in  thi«  11?ht  We  mus'  recognize 
the  fact  tha*  a  •  .  •  purchasing  p<  wer  exists 
trad"  will  th:..-.  .c  ahcvin  by  the  tnide  be- 
tween highly  developed  industrial  countries; 
a  trade  which  is  po;^  b'<'  ht-'">f  ■'  the  rel- 
•tlvely  high  buying  p.  v-  '  ■•  'i  .  -nal  areas 
and  the  fact  that  the  iremer.d'^u  i  r&nge  of 
t>-pes.  styles,  and  qualities  cf  Industrial 
product.*  permits  an  interchange  cf  prod- 
ucts wl'hcut  the  direct  head-,  n  kind  cf 
crmp>eti':    ■-,     «        '".     chsrac'erire'     That     be- 


tween V.--  m:;v  Interchangeable 
ucia  '  r   (1  :!--ent  origin      We  sJ 

bear  i-a  n;.;;d  the  'i  •  ♦^-:t  :'  •■ 
Mg  enough  worM  :r.i-k  '  \--' 
power  1-  -he  key  to  ti  :-  r:- .■ 
Brlt.H.",  '•  '  anyone  else  * .  1  ...i 
about. 
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HON.  WALTER  F,  Gt 

or  I^EOKCIA 

IN  THE  set;  ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  29,  1942 

Mr.  GZORGE.  Mr.  Prrsident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tx>  have  printed  in 
the  Rrcor>D  a  very  interesting  address 
delivered  by  John  L.  Sullivan,  As-sistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  beiore  the 
Savings  Banks  As^sociation  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  on  Tuesday.  October  27, 
1942. 

I  wish  to  call  esjiecial  attention  to  cer- 
tain a-rures  inserted  in  the  address  which 
I  think  will  be  of  mteivst  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  I  call  e^pecial  atten- 
tion to  the  foUov.-ing  statement: 

In  the  calendar  year  1940  the  total  in- 
come payments  made  to  all  people  In  America 
were  about  »76.0<K,0OO,CO0.  In  this  same 
year  the  total  personal  taxes  paid  by  Indi- 
viduals to  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxing 
authorities  amounted  to  $2,500,000,000.  or 
about  3  percent  of  their  pergonal  incomes. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  calendar  year  1942. 
the  total  iQCtime  payments  to  Individun'.s 
ar?  estimaUd  to  amount  Ud  |1  15.000.000.000. 
while  total  personal  tr.xes  paid  to  all  taxing 
authorities  wUl  be  only  a  little  over  $6,000- 
OOO.COO. 

During  the  calend.ar  year  1943  individual 
Income  payments  will  probably  reach  $125,- 
OOO.COC.OCO— 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
statement  continues: 

Next  year  we  estimate  total  personal  taxes 
pa.d  to  all  taxing  amhurities  will  be  not  mere 
than   »15  OOO.OOO.OOC'. 

Mr  President,  these  fisures  are  mo.«t 
significant.  No  account,  however,  is 
taken  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  probably  because  trustworthy 
and  accurate  figures  were  not  available. 
of  the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  throughout  the  United  Slates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record.- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  privilege  for  a  representative  of  the 
Treasury  to  discuss  with  the  savlnes  bankers 
of  New  York  State  the  r"le  of  the  savings 
banks  in  wartime  As  custodians  of  one  of 
the  largest  accumulations  of  saving's  in  the 
world  the  bankers  jf  this  great  and  influen- 
tial State  must  shoulder  a  heavy  burden  of 
responsibility  Pevi  men  have  greater  oppor- 
tunity than  you  for  vital  service,  for  as 
servant*  of  what  nas  become  traditionally 
known  as  the  pecple's  banks  you  have  a 
glorious  opportunity  to  contribute  to  a  peo- 
ple's victory 

The  strategy  of  war  finance  Is  simple. 
Indeetl  It  la  to  bring  about  the  fullest  prac- 
tice >>•  e  of  our  productive  resources;  to 
make  po.>i.ble  a  prompt  and  adequate  diver- 
sion of  resources  fiom  peacetime  to  wartime 
use;  to  distribute  the  sacrifices  among  our 
citizens  with  a  muximum  of  equity  and  a 
minimum  of  hardship;  and  to  cause  the  least 
possible  post-war  disorder  in  tbe  economic 
structure. 


The  tactics  of  war  finance,  however,  are 
not  so  simple.  They  must  be  changed  con- 
stantly in  terms  of  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

As  long  as  we  had  large  unemployed  pools 
of  men  machines,  and  materials,  the  primary 
need  was  to  expand  the  scale  of  our  total 
effort.  Now  that  we  are  approaching  nxaxl- 
mum  utUlzatlon  of  our  resources,  now  that 
further  expansion  of  the  war  effort  must  take 
place  primarily  at  the  expense  cf  civilian 
goods,  our  financial  policies  must  be  further 
Integrated  with  the  problem  ol  iiifiatioa 
control. 

It  Is  in  this  phase  of  the  war  effort— a 
phase  that  will  endure  until  victory  Is  finally 
ours— that  tiie  savings  banks  have  a  uniquo 
and  unparalleled  function  to  perform. 

If  the  accumulated  savlngi  of  the  past  are 
to  remain  a  foundation  for  our  security  In 
the  future,  then  it  Is  Imperative  that  we  do 
everything  In  our  povrcr  today  to  curb  infla- 
tion. To  do  this  we  must  draw  into  the 
Treasury  out  of  cur  constantly  expanding 
national  income  a  proportion  far  greater  Ihau 
we  are  new  receiving. 

Somo  people — too  many,  unfortunately^ 
are  still  under  the  Illusion  that  the  Govern- 
ment's sole  t;;sk  ia  war  finance  Is  to  secure 
enough  money  to  conduct  the  war.  I  c:;n't 
emphasize  too  strongly  that  it  isn't  money 
alone  that  the  Government  needs.  The 
Treasury,  as  you  know  only  too  well,  has 
facilities  for  obtaining  moi-ey— freih,  new 
money.  But  if  It  can  pos.«ibly  be  avoided 
the  Treasury  does  not  want  the  new  money 
that  can  be  created  by  the  Government  di- 
rectly, or  by  the  banking  system  on  behalf 
of  The  Government.  Ncr  does  It  want,  again 
If  It  can  be  prevented,  the  old  money  that 
comes  from  drawinj;  out  ssvings  brt'ances  long 
srilted  awiiy.  V/hat  it  docs  want  is  newiy 
earned  money  out  of  the  current  income 
stream. 

It  might  enable  us  to  appreciate  mere 
keenly  the  magnitude  of  our  problem  if  we 
recall  the  extent  of  the  Federal  expenditures 
during  the  coming  year.  When  ore  hears 
1  that  the  Federal  expenditure  in  th3  fiscal 
year  1943  will  be  more  than  880.000,000,000 
one  Is  apt  to  register  an  Immediate  reaction 
that  this  is  quite  a  large  sum  oi  money.  But 
very  infrequently  do  people  evaluate  such  a 
huge  sum  in  terms  of  income  or  in  relation 
to  the  everyday  facts  of  our  economic  life. 
Perhaps  we  are  more  impressed  with  our  task 
when  we  learn  that  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember 1942  we  spent  elmost  $3,000,000,000. 
That  means  that  every  week  last  month  we 
spent  almost  one  anJ  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars. Every  day  in  September  we  spent  al- 
most $200  000.000.  including  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, and  Labor  Day. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  publicity 
dur.ng  the  past  week  or  10  days  a'oout  what 
the  newspapers  have  described  as  the  "great- 
est tax  bill  in  Amer;can  history  "  I  think 
that  this  publicity  may  have  caused  some 
people  to  believe  that  our  financing  problems 
have  been  substantially  solved. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  to  refer  to  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1942  as  the  largest  revenue-rais- 
ing measure  ever  enacted  by  the  Confirress. 
It  has  very  substantially  increased  the  tax 
burden  of  the  petjple  of  this  country.  To 
evaluate  the  burden  It  imposes  upon  the 
people  of  America,  however,  one  must  con- 
sider the  ability  of  the  people  of  America  to 
bear  this  burden  at  this  particular  time. 

In  the  calendar  year  1040  the  total  Income 
payments  made  to  all  people  In  America  were 
about  $76,000,000  000.  In  this  same  year  the 
total  personal  taxes  paid  by  Individuals  to 
Federal.  State,  and  local  taxing  authorities 
amounted  to  $2  500.000.000  or  about  3  per- 
cent of  their  personal  incomes. 

Two  years  later  In  the  calendar  year  1942, 
total  income  payments  to  Individuals  are  esti- 
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mated  to  amount  to  $115,000,000,000.  while 
total  personal  taxes  paid  to  all  taxing  au- 
thorities will  be  only  a  little  over  $6,000.- 
000.000. 

During  the  calendar  year  1943  individual 
Income  payments  will  probably  reach  $125.- 
000.000.000.  Next  year  we  estimate  total  per- 
sonal taxes  paid  to  all  Uxing  authorities  will 
be  not  more  than  $15,000,000,000.  In  other 
words,  wliile  Individual  incomes  In  3  years 
will  have  risen  $49,000,000,000  from  $76,000.- 
000,000  in  1940  to  $125,000,000,000  in  1943. 
personal  taxes  will  have  risen  only  $12,500- 
OCOCOO.  The  total  personal  taxes  cf  not 
more  than  $15,000,000,000  to  be  paid  by  all 
individuals  in  America  next  year  represent 
less  than  one-third  of  the  increase  in  the 
incomes  cf  the  American  people  in  the  last 
3  years.  Tlie  total  personal  taxes  to  be  paid 
by  ell  individuals  in  America  next  year  rep- 
resent only  12  percent  of  the  Income  the 
American  p3cple  will  receive  that  year. 

I  should  like  to  stress  the  point  that  the 
figures  I  have  given  you  relate  to  personal 
incomes  and  personal  taxes.  They  Include 
neither  the  undistributed  profits  of  business, 
nor  the  taxes  paid  by  business.  Neither  do 
they  Include  excise  taxes  paid  by  either 
business  or  indlvklv.als.  However,  they  do 
include  all  personal  taxes  to  be  paid  by  the 
people  of  America  to  Federal.  State,  and  local 
taxing  authorities  in  the  form  of  Individual 
income  taxes,  estate  taxes,  gift  taxes,  and 
real-estate  taxes  on  owner-occupied  homes. 
After  paying  their  tax  bill  In  calendar  year 
1943  the  American  people  will  have  left  cut 
cf  th'lr  Incomes  $36,000,000,000  more  than 
they  hP.d  aft?r  paying  their  taxes  in  1940. 
Viewed  from  this  perspective  the  "greatest 
tax  bill  In  American  history"  obviously  has 
left  in  the  pockets  of  the  American  peop.e 
nmple  funds  to  lend  their  Government  to 
franc  the  war. 

It  inftatlon  Is  to  be  avoided,  the  unprece- 
dented  sums   now   being   spent  on   the   war 
must  be  matched  by  unprecedented  sav-lngs 
by  the  people  cut  of  current  income.     Only 
in  this  way  can  we  pre?erve  stability  of  prices, 
stability  of  wages,  stability  of  costs,  and  sta- 
bility of  morale.  ^f^^ 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  take  easy  comfort 
in  the  fact  that  savincs  today  are  the  largest 
In  our  histcrv— at  the  annual  rate  of  a  little 
over   $24  000  000,000   a    year.     That   total    is 
certainly    Impressive    when    Judged    by    past 
achievements.    But  judged  by  present  needs, 
against  the  background  of  the  Increased  in- 
come of  the  people,  it  is  not  enough.    Many 
new  fcrm.s  of  additional  savings  must  be  in- 
augurated.   Savings  as  usual,  like  business  as 
usual,  will  net  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  time. 
Nonlnflatlonary  financing  requires  that  the 
money  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  on  con- 
sumers' goods  be  drawn,  either  by  taxes  or 
by  bcrrowmg.  Into  the  Treasury.     Only   by 
drawing  in  monev  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  spent  can  the  Government  check  the 
tendency  for  price  rises  created  by  its  own 
spending  program. 

The  nationr.l  monetary  policies  have  been 
carefully  designed  to  help  curb  wartime  In- 
flation. The  Treasury  has  combed  the  po- 
tential sources  for  ncnlnfia.lonary  funds,  de- 
siring neither  to  create  new  money  by  resort- 
ing to  the  commercial  banks  nor  to  Increase 
the  velocity  cf  old  money  by  having  peop.e 
draw  upon  accumulated  savings.  As  Uncer 
Secretary  Bell  recently  pointed  out,  "The 
amounts  which  have  already  been  raised  and 
spent  since  the  commencement  of  the  de- 
fence program  exceed  all  that  we  spent  during 
the  la"-t  war.  Yet  these  amounts  have  been 
raised  without  any  dislocation  in  the  financial 
markets  and  at  unprecedentcdly  low  rates  of 
Interest— averaging  about  l^i  percent."  We 
hope  to  maintain  this  record. 

Recently  there  was  a  rumor  that  we  at  the 
Trca-ury  "considered  the  voluntary  savings 
prcsram  a   allure.    Definitely  this  is  not  true. 


Sales  of    War  Savings  bonds  are   good,   and 
growing  better. 

So  far  this  year  the  American  people  have 
bought  a  total  of  more  than  seven  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars  of  War  Savings  bonds. 

During  the  month  of  September  a  total  of 
$754, 800^000  of  all  series  cf  War  Savings  bonds 
was  sold  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  not  includ- 
ing an  additional  $120,000,000  of  September 
sales,  for  which  mail  reports  were  In  transit 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  A  break-down  of 
the  War  Savings  sales  Is  particularly  reveal- 
ing. Of  the  9754.800  000  total,  the  'peoples" 
bond — the  "E '  Issue— accounted  for  $510.- 
000.000.  or  almost  70  percent.  E>'en  more  re- 
vealing Is  the  large  number  of  Individuals 
participating  in  pay-roll  savings  plans.  Ap- 
proximately 20,000.000  workers  are  now  ac- 
tually participating  in  the  pay-roll  savings 
plan,  and  these  workers  are  investing  approxi- 
mately 8  percent  of  their  Income  in  the  War 
Savings  bonds. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  savings  bankers  of  New  York 
State  for  their  contribution  to  this  achieve- 
ment. 

Good  as  these  results  are.  we  at  the  Treas- 
ury are  far  from  satisiled.  We  cannot— we 
dare  not— be  satisfied  until  everyone  in 
America  Is  participating  in  this  program.  We 
cannot  be  satisfied  until  the  millions  of  wage 
earners  and  income  leteivers  in  the  smaller 
plants.  In  the  professions,  end  on  the  farms 
become  also  regular  investors  in  War  bonds. 
We  cannot  be  satisfied  until  all  firms  adopt 
the  pay-roll  savings  plan  and  until  all  their 
employees  invest,  not  8  percent  but  10  per- 
cent, and  more,  if  possible. 

In  this  great  task  the  savings  banks  have 
an  important  role  to  play— a  unique  role  to 
play.  Yoti  are  the  custodians  of  something 
even  mere  priceless  than  the  accumulated 
savinps  you  so  vigilantly  protect.  You  are  the 
custodians— more  than  any  other  group  cf 
men— of  the  virtue  jf  thrUt  so  badly  needed 
in  time  of  war. 

This  virtue  has  been  your  stock  In  trade. 
It  must  now  become  a  national  hiibit. 

The  resources  of  your  banks— what  appears 
on  the  balance  sheet— are  not  all  the  country 
needs  tcday.  It  needs  much  more  urgently 
the  Intangible  asset  that  does  not  appear  on 
your  balance  sheets— the  influence  you  can 
exert  for  more  economy,  m.ore  sacrifice,  m.ore 
savine.  You  are  past  masters  In  the  art.  a.i 
ai-t  which  everyone  nnist  cultivate  and  prac- 
tice extensively  throughout  this  war. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  for  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Treasury  to  urge  upon  the 
members  of  this  group  the  necessity  of  fur- 
ther emphasizing  thrift  at  the  present  tim.e. 
However.  I  beliLve  that  in  a  time  such  as 
this  we  should  not  neglect  to  reexamine  the 
efforts  we  are  making  and  to  determine 
whether  they  are  adequate  for  the  needs  of 
the  day. 

In  recent  years  you  have  engaged  In  radio 
and  newspaper  advertising,  especially  the 
larger  city  banks.  Are  you  tcday  doing  all 
that  you  might  to  urge  people  to  invest  in 
War  Savings  bonds?  Is  your  advertising  re- 
lated directly  to  the  war  effort?  Is  your  ap- 
peal to  personal  and  family  security  linked 
up  with  the  mother  of  all— national  security? 
Have  the  smaller  banks,  whose  resources 
and  facilities  do  not  permit  widespread  news- 
paper and  radio  advertising,  exploited  to  the 
full  that  greatest  of  all  intangible  assets— the 
advantage  of  intimate,  personal  acquantance 
to  stimulate  savings? 

Since  1938  the  savings  banks  in  the  State 
cf  New  Yoik  have  been  permitted  to  sell 
savings  bank  life  insurance.  The  average 
family  wage  earner  puts  from  6  to  8  percent 
of  his  Income  In  Insurance.  Is  this  not  an 
appropriate  time  to  campaign  with  renewed 
vigor  for  tlie  purchase  of  savings  bank  life 
Insurance? 


Other  specific  modes  of  saving  -  t 
themselves:  The  creation  of  club  account* 
for  War  Savings  bonds,  school  savings  ac- 
counts, saving  for  a  new  home  in  the  post- 
war period.  And  If  people  wi.'h  to  get  nd 
ol  their  money,  urge  them  to  pay  off  old  debts 
or  to  buy  War  Saving.%  bonds.  War  Savings 
bonds  or<j  one  item  for  sale  today  in  un- 
limited, unrationed  quantity. 

People  today  should  be  encouraged  to  save 
for  specific  purptises.  and  particviUrly  for  ihe 
payment  of  Federal  Income  taxes.  Almost 
every  employed  person  will  have  to  pay  an 
incom.e  tax  this  year,  and  people  are  going 
to  find  It  hard  to  do  unless  they  save  syste- 
matically to  meet  the  payments  as  they  fall 
due.  Here  is  certainly  a  place  where  the 
savings  banks  can  be  of  unique  service,  lor 
It  Is  you  who  have  taught  the  people  the 
habit  of  thrift  and  It  is  to  you  the  people 
come  for  advice  on  all  problems  of  savings 

Some  banks  have  set  up  Income  tax  savings 
clubs  similar  to  the  usual  Christmas  savings 
clubs.  In  this  way  they  are  attracting  addi- 
tional deposits  and  at  the  same  time  ren- 
dering a  service  to  their  depositors  and  a 
very  real  service  to  the  Nation. 

Another  way  you  can  help,  perhaps  better 
than  any  other  group.  Is  to  encourage  your 
depcsitois  to  buy  Treasury  tax  savings  notes 
on  a  regular  schedule.  As  you  know,  these 
notes  are  a  convenient  means  of  setting 
aside  current  income  in  a  tax  reserve.  They 
a  e  designed  primarily  as  a  service  to  the  tax- 
payers and  you  can  urge  their  purchase  pri- 
marily as  a  s-rvjce  to  your  depositors.  The 
notes  also,  of  course,  help  counteract  in- 
flationary tendencies  by  removing  that  much 
m.oney  from  circulation  while  the  tax  liability 
Is  accruing. 

As  you  realize,  money  invested  in  tax  sav- 
ings notes  is  net  money  which  would  nor- 
mally form  permanent  bank  deposits.  In- 
stead it  Is  r.oney  set  aside  from  current 
income,  money  which  might  otherwise  be 
spent  and  might  never  find  Its  way  Into  sav- 
ings bank  deposits. 

But  whether  ycu  prefe.-  to  encourage  the 
purchase  of  tax  srvings  notes,  cr  to  encourage 
the  deposit  of  tax  reserve  money  in  your 
banks.  I  urge  you,  with  all  the  earnestness 
at  my  command,  to  do  everything  you  can  to 
instruct  your  people  in  the  absolute  necessity 
cf  saving  regularly  ample  portions  cf  their 
income,  so  that  income  tax  payments  may  be 
made  when  they  are  due  without  strain  or 
scrimping  or  borrowing. 

Are  you  putting  renewed  effort  behind 
plans  to  help  your  depositors  with  their 
budgeting?  Anything  that  will  help  people 
spend  their  money  wisely,  rather  than  wildly. 
Will  be  a  service  to  them  and  to  the  Nation. 
These  people  look  to  you  fer  financial  guid- 
ance and  advice.  Every  budgeting  aid  you 
can  give  them  is  doubly  valuable. 

I  am  sure  that  th3  overwhelming  majority 
of  you  have  encouraged  all  of  these  activities. 
But  have  you  done  all  that  you  might? 

Do  some  of  the  savings  banks  of  the  Staia 
still  feciture  club  accounts  for  vacation?  For 
traveP  For  anniversaries?  For  Christmas? 
Are  these  the  objectives  for  which  people 
shotild  new  be  saving? 

Have  you  dlscouriiged  the  drawing  out  ol 
savings  to  purchase  the  million  and  one 
gadgets  that  are  still  on  the  market?  Or  the 
diawlng  cut  of  accumulated  savings— and 
this  is  still  more  serious— to  pay  taxes? 

Ily  sole  purpose  In  exploring  these  po- 
tential avenues  for  broadened  bank  service  is 
to  hifhllght  the  fact  that  becaute  of  the 
staggering  magnitude  of  war  expenditures 
today  there  Is  no  possibility  Icr  saving,  hew- 
ever  small,  that  we  dare  neglect. 

A^ain    I  stress  the  fact— millions  of  our 
trjcpayers  look  to  you  for  financial  guidance 
and  v.e  ask  you  to  help  in  urging  them  to 
hold   on   to   Uielr   War   Bonds   at   all   cwt— 
particul:.rly  as  March  15  approaches. 
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P'jauc  Ar*iiiT  rov.AKO  rooo  srrr.^Tioit 

1.  la  llio  preset. t  state  cI  public  npnthy 
toward  our  food  and  fiber  situation,  this 
country  would  not  back  Congress  In  making 
Ia;g4  appropriations  for  strictly  Irrigation 
projects  Pull  administration  support  is 
llkeviise  uncertain  It  is  g.atifymg  to  have 
lir.  ForLas  g.ve  assurance  of  Interior  Depart- 
ment support 

2.  If  appropriations  were  available,  those 
now  conirollir.g  priorities  on  the  maierials 
and  Implements  used  In  constructing  proj- 
ects, no'.ably  steel  cement,  and  earth-mov- 
ing equipment,  would  release  them  grudg- 
ingly or  not  at  all. 

3  If  money  and  materials  were  available, 
there  is  slirhl  hop*,  that  present  manpower 
pol.aes  would  pe-mit  the  exemption  from 
draft,  or  the  allocation  otherwise,  cf  the  engi- 
neers, and  BkUled  workers,  to  say  nothing  of 
common  laoor,  required  to  corwtruct  exten- 
sive irrigation  projects. 

4.  And  fixially.  il  constructed  and  available 
for  8f  tti^ment.  d.£ficulty  would  be  experienced 
la  the  settlement  and  development  of  any 
project  of  large  size  due  to  pest  f.iilure  to 
accord  agriculture  a  vital  position  in  the  war 
effort . 

I  challenge  anyone  to  refute  the  accuracy 
of  these  statcmer.ts  as  of  today.  Mr.  Pace, 
who  makes  the  case  for  appropriations,  Mr. 
Harper,  who  bui.ds  the  projects,  and  Mr. 
Moore,  who  supervises  their  operation,  know  I 
am  speaking  th<!  unvar.iishcd  truth — dis- 
agreeable though  It  may  be.  The  comjiara- 
tively  Insignificant  sura  of  money  appropri- 
ated this  year  for  irrigation  construction,  as 
distinguished  from  power,  will  remain  par- 
tially unspent  next  June  30.  for  seme  or  a 
combination  of  the  reasons  already  recited 
unless  there  Is  a  right-about-face  in  certain 
national  policies  this  winter  and  next  spring. 

In  UfUit  of  whit  I  have  said.  I  regard  it 
as  waste  of  effcit  for  tis  perennial  Irriga- 
tlonlsts  to  beat  our  brciists  and  loudly  cry 
merely  for  mere  irr  gallon  development — 
worse  than  wa^te  because  fundamentally 
there  is  a  precis^'  and  Immediate  cause  for 
us  to  espouse,  wh.ch,  If  won.  carries  the  clear 
Implication  that  irrigaticn  development  must 
get  the  green  light  soon  as  to  appropriations, 
materials,  and  men. 

COCNTRT    MUST    BE    AWAItENED    TO    WARS 
DEMANDS   rOH  rOOO  AND  FU^ER 

The  cause  I  refer  to  Is  the  reed  for  con- 
Tlnclng  the  public  and  the  Nation's  leaders 
of  the  urgent  need  for  attention  to  adequate 
Bu-.plles  of  foods  and  fibers  lor  the  war  s  oura- 
ticn,  both  for  this  covmtry  and  our  Allies, 
and  second,  a  supply  of  productive  land  avail- 
able fcr  close  settlement  partially  to  ctishion 
pcot-w£ir  repercussions  with  homes  and  op- 
portunities for  a  livellhocd  in  rural  districts. 
Such  cushioning  will  be  pariictilarly  needed 
In  this  western  country. 

Until  an'i  unless  we  can  convince  the  pub- 
lic, our  mUitary  strategists  and  home-front 
economic  planners  that  established  agricul- 
tural production  must  be  protected,  stimu- 
lated, and  definitijly  expanded  In  some  areas 
and  as  to  certain  commodities,  we  may  as 
well  lay  away  cur  Irrigation  program  in  moth 
balls. 

We  are  westerners.  Irrlgationists.  and  agri- 
culturists and  m  the  past  we  have  defended 
reclamation  against  all  comers.  Above  all  we 
are  Americans  ana  the  job  fur  Americans  at 
th'3  moment  is  tc  win  this  war.  Tins  is  no 
time  for  a  display  of  provincialism  or  selfish 
rerard  for  personal  Interests. 

If  thtrefufe  our  case  fur  irrigated  land  de- 
v.  .upment  has  merit,  it  must  rest  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  Its  vital  impoitance  to  the 
pr:secutlon  of  this  war.  Let  us  turn  to  an 
t  x.iminatlon  of  rgricul lure's  part  In  the  war 
and  whether  the  pre^nt  farm  plant  is  ca- 
p  .ble  of  furnishu!:?  the  requ.red  production. 
Let  us  also  consider  the  corollary  question 
of  whether  irrigation  development  now  will 


mrie  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  y.-^:  w..r 
rehatiilitatlcn  program  which  Is  presently 
commar.ding  the  attention  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  advisers. 

IN    THIS    WAR    fOCD    MAT    RATK    WITH   GUNS, 
SIIIFS,    AND  PLANES 

In  looking  ahead  toward  an  exhausting 
world-wide  war  in  which  mental  and  physical 
attrition  may  equally  contribute  to  the  final 
decision  with  actual  mUltary  casualties,  how 
ihail  we  rate  the  relative  importance  of  guns, 
ships  and  planes  as  contrasted  with  fuel, 
food,  and  clothing?  Do  they  net  rate  equal 
consideration  for  the  kind  of  «ar  which  now 
locms  on  the  horizon? 

This  was  not  so  during  the  months  Im- 
mediately following  Pearl  Harbor.  No  one 
questioned  e^urly  this  year  that  every  con- 
sideration be  subordinated  to  placing  a  large, 
well-equipped  fighting  force  in  the  field  and 
to  building  the  ships  to  transport  this  force, 
its  equipment  and  supplies  to  the  fighting 
fronts.  We  were  blasted  into  a  world  war 
unprepared  from  a  strictly  military  and  naval 
standpoint  and.  moreover.  It  looked  then 
like  a  relatively  short  war;  consequently  no 
one  could  Justifiably  challenge  the  wisdom 
of  "going  all  out"  in  providing  the  tools  of 
Wii  and  a  Icrge  fighting  force  regardless  of 
the  devasuting  effect  on  business,  industry 
and  agriculture. 

However,  during  1942  territorial  gains  of 
the  Axis  Powers  have  made  the  attainment  of 
final  victory  fade  into  the  lndi£tinct  future. 
No  authority  now  denies  thct  a  war  of  con- 
siderable length  is  Inevitable;  the  cute  me 
consequently  may  go  to  the  strong  rather 
than  the  swift.  For  this  kind  of  war,  m:\ln- 
tenauce  of  a  secure  supply  of  necessary  fool 
and  clothing  bids  for  equal  consideratlou 
with  a  well-equipped  and  well-manned  fight- 
ing power. 

This  reasoning  Is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
method  of  rationalizing  "biisiness  as  usual" 
or  for  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the  ccm- 
fcrts  and  pleasures  of  the  pre-war  tra.  That 
is  out.  But  the  preservation  of  cur  farming 
Industry  in  vigorous  production  is  quite  an- 
other thing.  Tlie  general  health,  vitality 
and  fighting  morale  of  soldiers  and  clvr.lar.s 
In  this  and  Allied  ccuntrles  is  inseparably 
linked  with  reasonably  adequate  food  and 
clothing  In  a  grueling  war  of  attrition.  In- 
deed, many  agricultural  commodities  ara  aa 
integral  part  cf  the  very  weapons  cf  war.  It 
Is  only  necessary  to  mention  oils,  fats,  fibers. 
and  alcohol,  and  perhaps  even  rubber,  in  this 
connection.  It  is  unsound  to  argue  that 
our  present  food  and  clothing  are  Immeasur- 
ably superior  to  those  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
with  the  implication  that  our  farming  plant 
could  be  contracted  greatly  and  still  equal 
or  somewhat  exceed  the  farm  industry  of  cur 
opponents.  It  Is  Imperative  that  this  su- 
periority be  in  some  degree  maintained  as  to 
staples  of  diet  and  clothing. 

THOSE    RESPONSIBLE   FOR    TOO    LITTLE — TOO    LATl 
CANNOT    ESCAPE   BLAME    IN    FUTLRE 

We  who  are  today  speaking  up  for  cgrlcul- 
ttLe  do  so  In  no  carplrg.  critical  fashion  and 
wo  lay  the  blame,  if  any  there  be,  at  the  door 
of  no  person  or  group.  Our  contentions 
have  no  political  party  implications.  We 
truly  feel  we  v.culd  be  doing  less  than  cur 
patriotic  duty  If  we  did  not  call  attention 
to  dangerru3  trend.s  cow  In  evidence  and 
point  cut  the  correctives  in  time. 

If  apiculture  in  1943  and  thereafter  coir.c3 
through  with  too  little,  too  late,  the  respon- 
sibility must  not  be  laid  at  tl>e  door  cf  those 
who  speak  for  or  know  the  farm  business  at 
first  hand.  If  there  were  nef;iigence  or  poor 
planning  In  saTeguarding  supplies  of  rubber, 
sugar,  and  fibers,  it  can  be  contended  tliat 
these  shortages  were  brought  on  by  quita 
unpredictable  circumstances.  This  is  not 
true  of  our  food  and  fiber  prcductiou  today; 
a  gcod  niUk  ccw  slaughitrcd  today  Eican* 
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from  2  000  to  3.C00  less  quarts  of  milk  for  the 
next  3  years,  annually,  thus  there  will  be 
no  similar  Insulation  against  criticism  for 
those  close  to  agriculture  who  are  not  on 
record  as  urging  attention  to  this  grave 
problem. 

For  months  those  with  their  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  the  farm  industry  have  noted  fac- 
tors Insidiously  at  work  which  if  not  cor- 
rected in  time  are  certain  to  result  in  drastic 
lowering  of  production  In  the  years  ahead. 
Superficially  this  situation  may  not  have 
been  apparent  to  date  and  it  is  momentarily 
obscured  by  one  of  the  most  favorable  years 
in  half  a  century.  Skilled  and  unskilled 
farmers.  In  all  major  farming  areas,  and  as 
to  practically  all  products,  have  had  a  great 
Ijroduclion  year  in  1942.  Memory  Is  taxed  to 
recall  a  year  more  generally  favorable  climat- 
ically. It  is  an  old  farm  axiom  that  a  good 
corn  year  is  a  poor  wheat  year.  Faradi  x- 
ically.  therefore,  we  are  now  harvesting  a 
corn  crop  of  slightly  over  three  billion  bush- 
els, exceeded  only  once  before,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  are  threshing  nearly  a  billion- 
bushel  wheat  crop— exceeded  also  only  once. 
27  years  ago.  In  1915.  The  average  acre  yield 
of  both  crops  was  the  highest  of  record. 
This  country's  agpregate  crop  production  In 
1942  Is  27  percent  above  normal  and  13 
percent  higher  than  the  former  peak  year  of 
1937. 

Th's  largely  accounts  for  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  need  fcr  setting  in  motion  programs 
for  the  stimulation  of  farm  production  lor 
the  duration  of  this  war.  H?.d  the  season 
been  merely  normal,  say  nothing  or  subnor- 
mal, the  country  months  ago.  would  have 
been  awakened  by  drastic  rationing  programs 
from  the  present  dangerous  attitude  of  com- 
placency. 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  come  from  Im- 
portant quarters  belated  official  recognition 
thr-t  we  face  a  critical  problem  in  maintain- 
ing a  supply  of  foods  and  fibers  adequate  lor 
both  domestic  requirements  and  lend-lease 
obligations.  But  It  still  seems  doubtful 
whether  some  high  officials,  without  farm 
background,  who  are  dictating  manpower  and 
material  supply  policies,  fully  sense,  or  cor- 
rectly meaiure.  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem of  mantaining  our  farm  induitvy  In  Its 
fuil  pre-war  slrength.  Certainly  the  public 
generally  does  not  recognize  the  problem. 
Neither  do  eastern  editorial  writers  and  col- 
umnists. Farm  State  congressional  dele- 
gations and  Secretary  Wlckard  are  performing 
a  great  service  in  frankly  and  emphatically 
calling  to  the  attention  of  this  country  the 
manner  In  which  consumption  Is  now  out- 
stripping production  and  the  Imminence  cf 
food  and  fiber  shortages,  which  will  slow  up 
the  war  effort  and  undermine  civilian  morale. 
The  warning  Is  woefully  late. 

REASONS    FOR   COMPt_*CENCY    REGARDING 
FOOD   SUPPLIES 

But  there  are  many  reasons  for  official  and 
public  complacency.     For  a  decade  agricul- 
ture's chief  complaint  has  been  en  farm-price 
levels  in  the  face  ef  recurring  surpluses  of 
conspicuous  crops.     In  the  lean  depression 
years  of  the  thirties,  average  per  capita  con- 
sumption declined  rapidly   as  buying  power 
receded    and    mcst    surpluses    arose    not    by 
reason  of  overproduction,  but  from  under- 
consumption.     Notable    exceptions    are,    of 
course,  such  crops  as  wheat  and  cotton,  as  to 
which  disappearance   of   export   market   was 
largely  the  cause  of  accumulated  surpluses. 
As  we  now  lock  back  on  the  agricultural  prob- 
lems of  the  past  10  years  it  seems  clear  that 
overproduction  of  dairy  products,  truck  and 
fruit  crops,  and  meat  animals  was  largely  at- 
tributable to  the  deflation  of  the  consumers' 
pocketbook   and   consequently   his   stomach. 
But  officially  the  public  was  not  let  in  on  th.s 
secret.     Slight  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
the  fact  that  actually  wc  now  have  about  ten 
or  eleven  millicu  more  mouths  to  feed  than  12 


years  ago.  In  1930.  This  is  about  equal  to  the 
entire  population  cf  Canada  and  nearly  equal 
to  the  population  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  food  and  fiber  demands  of  11,000,000 
people  were  offset  during  the  depression  by 
declining  per  capita  consumption,  but  now 
that  everyone  Is  working,  earning  and  eating, 
the  Impact  of  the  demands  must  be  met  in 
addition  to  the  demand  of  the  population  of 
10  years  ago,  which  has  now  returned  to 
normal.  The  stepped-up  food  and  clothing 
needs  cf  six  to  ten  million  fighting  men  are 
also  now  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  our 
lease-lend  obligations.  Finally,  are  v.e  aware 
that  our  normal  imports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts have  been  substantially  reduced? 

It  is  quite  understandable  that  the  public 
cannot  overnight  cast  off  the  deep-seated 
conviction  that  we  are  a  nation  producing 
foods  and  flteis  in  excess  cf  requirements; 
but  it  is  high  time  that  a  start  be  made  on 
dissipating  such  conviction,  and  it  should  h3 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  officers  of  this  or- 
ganization and  every  member. 

IT  TAKES  TIME  TO  IKCKE.ASE  AGRICULTURAL 
PSODUCTICN 

But  even  if  there  comes  full  public  and 
cfflcial  recognition  of  the  need  for  grenier 
agricultural  production,  there  yet  remains 
the  problem  of  securing  backing  for  the 
methoDS  required  for  attainnent  cf  the  farm- 
product  goals  which  it  will  soon  be  necessary 
to  set.  Tfo  current  is  the  dangerous  belief 
that  a  farmer  has  hold  of  a  spigot  and  that 
he  turns  .t  on  or  off  at  will,  and  that  the 
response  to  the  turning  is  immediate.  Any- 
one with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  farming 
knows  that  is  not  true.  For  Instance,  it  has 
taken  10  years  of  persuasion  and  billions  of 
Government  money  In  benefit  and  parity 
payments  to  give  the  spigot  a  slight  turn-off 
on  Ju't  a  few  crops.  Anyone  who  ever  milked 
p.  ccw  cr  raised  an  acre  of  lettuce  knows  it  is 
Infinitely  more  difficult  to  turn  the  spigot  on 
than  off.  Nature,  which  controls  the  rain, 
temperatures,  the  bugs,  and  diseases,  plus  the 
human  Inclination  to  slow  down  rather  than 
speed  up,  both  assist  In  turning  the  spigot 
off.  but  operate  against  turning  it  on. 

For  the  t)enefit  of  those  who  do  not  have 
their  finger  on  the  farm-industry  pulse,  I 
should  like  to  turn  new  to  a  few  manifesta- 
tions of  the  onset  of  an  ebb  tide  in  agri- 
cultural production. 

There  is  an  increasing  and  alarming  lack 
cf  an  all-consuming  enthusiasm  to  win  the 
food-production  battle  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  farm  people,  and  this  must  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  lack  of  patriotism.  The  situation 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  Tliere  has  been 
a  notable  a':sence  of  the  customary  propa- 
ganda stimulus.  We  are  bombarded  with  in- 
formation about  scrap  metal,  tin.  rubber, 
bond  purchases,  and  Red  Cioss.  Every  radio, 
ne\v.spaprr,  and  billboard  tells  the  story. 
But  where  are  the  campaigns  to  inspire  agri- 
culture? No  E  pennants  fly  from  farm  flag- 
staffs,  although  many  are  the  farms  where 
the  headwork  of  the  farmer  and  the  long 
hours  of  toil  cf  his  whole  family  this  past 
year  clearly  Justify  such  recognition.  V^e 
have  slogans  to  keep  'em  flying  and  rolling, 
but  where  are  the  slogans  "Keep  crops  grow- 
ing and  livestock  multiplying"? 

CIP.CUMSTANCrS    CONTKIEUTING    TO    194  2 
RECORD   CROP 

Farmers  cooperated  wholeheartedly  In 
Federal,  State,  and  county  production-goal 
sign-ups  last  spring  and  revise<^their  crop- 
ping and  livestock  production  plans — only  a 
few  did  not.  Tliat  goals  were  fairly  well 
achieved  is  cause  for  rejoicing.  But  let  no 
one  be  deceived;  we  were  plain  lucky. 
Mother  Nature  had  a  very  considerable  hand 
in  the  successful  result.  Agriculture  had  the 
wind  at  its  back  throughout  1942. 

Now  goals  must  be  set  for  1943  production. 
They  will  undoubtedly  call  for  even  higher 
levels  and  require  substantial  upward  revi- 


sion for  the  products  requiring  maximum 
labor  and  for  use  of  the  best  land.  Wheat 
IS  now  cur  sole  surplus  crop,  and  even  our 
present  large  carry-over  of  this  crop  could 
vanish  raplcily  Into  livestock  feed  and  alcohol 
channels,  especially  should  1943  turn  out  to 
be  an  unfavorable  year.  Indeed,  why  should 
we  not  endeavor  to  maintain  throughout  the 
entire  war  a  wheat  surplus  equal  or  greater 
than  we  have  at  present?  Armed  with  800- 
000.000  or  1.000,000.000  bushels  of  the  staff 
of  life  United  States  negotiators  could  take 
their  seats  at  the  peace  table  with  an  effective 
weapon  for  compelling  compliance  to  those 
terms  which  would  make  for  world  peace  and 
the  future  protection  of  this  country. 

In  the  v.inter  and  spring  of  1942  farmers 
raised  sights  on  their  production  plans  before 
the  full  implications  of  the  shortage  of  fann 
manpower  and  impending  curtailment  cf 
farm  machinery  and  commercial  fertilizer 
were  generally  known;  neither  were  the  wage 
demands  of  seasonal  farm  labor  anticipated, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  general  Ineptitude  of 
the  available  farm  labor  supply.  Tcday  these 
are  all  known  quantities.  Embarking  en  a 
production  program  in  the  full  patriotic 
fervor  engendered  by  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack 
and  unconscious  of  the  above  difficulties. 
farme.'-s  and  their  families  have  labored 
through  a  back-breaking  season — many  to 
see  a  portion  of  their  crops  never  reach 
matuiity  through  Ir.ck  of  proper  care  or  go 
unhaivested  because  of  failure  to  take  these 
factors  to  account.  In  many  cases  such  un- 
fortunate developments  have  drained  all  the 
profit  from  the  year's  farm  operations.  It  Is 
evident  now  that  6.000.000  farmers  are  going 
to  look  before  they  leap  when  approached  for 
a  sigr.-up  on  the  1943  production  program. 
This  will  represent  no  abatement  cf  their 
Eolid  patriotism,  but  rather  a  deliberate  fee- 
ing ox  the  fact  that  production  on  farms  is. 
after  all.  a  matter  of  labor,  machinery,  end 
fertilizer,  and  Irrigation  v/atcr  In  the  and 
country,  and  that  a  disservice  Is  performed 
by  plfKJging  an  output  from  the  farm  factory 
which  cannot  be  attained. 

WHY   1943  MAY  FALL  SHORT  CF  1942  PRODUCTION 

It  has  not  helped  morale  that  this  fall 
agriculture  has  been  named  the  chief  culprit 
in  the  rising  cost  of  living.  Fanners  will 
net  resort  to  strike  if  their  conception  cf 
fair  prices  is  not  officially  recognized  In  the 
establishment  of  ceilings,  but  they  will  cer- 
tainly lack  the  zest  and  whole-hearted  en- 
thusiasm for  securing  high  production  with- 
out which  there  is  an  inevitable  slow-down. 
They  still  smart  from  eastern  press  refer- 
ences to  them  as  "the  villain  in  the  inflation 
picture"  and  as  "unconscionable  profiteers 
in  a  freat  national  crisis."  and  cartoons  which 
link  farmers  with  labor  raclteteers. 

Romem.bcring  the  drought  years.  It  hss  rot 
helped  morale  west  ef  the  hundredth  mcrld- 
l?.n  that  the  Irrigation  program  has  about 
stopped,  that  apparently  neither  money, 
material,  nor  engineering  personnel  Is  avail- 
able to  carry  forward  aggressively  supple- 
mental water  projects  or  new  projects  which 
lend  insurance  to  range  and  dry  lands.  To 
be  sure,  reservoirs  are  full  today  but  the 
fpccter  of  drought  Is  ever  present  In  the  west- 
ern  country. 

Sd  much  for  farmer  morale  and  production 
goals.  Now.  to  come  to  something  more  con- 
crete. Sweeping  the  country  is  a  rage  of 
farm  auction  sales,  the  import  cf  which  can- 
not be  ignored  longer.  These  auctions  result 
from  the  following  situations:  Farm  renters 
by  the  thousands  are  quittlrc  to  go  into 
indtistrial  employment.  Older  owner-farm- 
ers are  selling  out  and  retiring  cr  are  cutting 
down  the  size  of  their  operations  cr.  again, 
are  readjusting  their  farm  enterprises  from 
thoise  requiring  seasonal  labor  to  those  whicH 
thev  can  themselves  handle.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  of  dairy,  truck,  and  fruit  farms. 
With    ths  drnft  banging  over   their   1  f-ui. 
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ers  »re  refuslna;  to  fill  thf.r 
extent  they  have  in  the  pa  ■ 
land  eftUement  opportunliles 
n»!lroftd«  and  development  crsaillzatlons  are 
enrmkiii?  monthly  With  the  l>ebt  crop  In 
hJetory  and  prlcts  near  pnritv 
felling  cnly  «.Th  dlffic\.lty  ai  distress  prices. 
Older  experienced  farm  hand'  who  have 
worktd  for  years  on  a  month  v  or  yearly 
basia  on  the  highly  diver-  >•  I  r.rs  of  the 
Corn  Belt  and  the  Irrigated  Wr.  :  ure  rapidly 
frravltating  to  better-paid  jobs  i:i  nearby  de 
lens*  Industrie*  The  operation  of  th»  Selec- 
tive Service  System  In  strictly  farm  ap.d  ranch 
districts.  tf)«reth»^  vnth  free  volnntetrins;  for 
the  armed  services  has  stripp  -d  furms  of 
youn?  men  In  the  age  range  18  to  30.  here- 
tofore the  mainstay  of  m.odern  mechanlaed 
farming 

X^a    HEX    HAS    LECUN    IN    PHOCttCTTON    OF 
FOOD    AND   flEEP-i 

Thei^e  manifestations  and  oijhers  u' 
refutable  evidence  that  an  e  3b  t'Of  Ins 
begun  in  our  production  of  fco<Ls  and  fibers. 
The  ccuntry  8  leadership  is  crirunaliy  tardy 
in  halting  this  trend.  As  one  who  has  spent 
a  li>ume  close  to  the  a«;rlcu;ii  ral  Industry. 
1  assert  such  a  trend  in  a  busii  e.^s  made  up 
of  6  rsOO  OCO  separate  nnita  Is  diflcuU  to 
stop  and  even  more  difBcult  to  -everse.  The 
Tie  d  for  stopping  and  reversh  g  the  trend 
must  be  upon  a;itlcipated  nec?5=lt7.  «s  i;» 
v.rv  momentum  will  carry  It  a  ccn&.derable 
distance 
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I:    .t    IS   deemed  necespaiy    thj* 
*.i  ;n    industry    be    not    further 
by  other  phases  of  the  war  ef. 
lollowlng   to  suggest: 

That  to  the  eiitont  req';.     c! 
given  priori  tea  In  a  degree  c  c 
ordinate    wi.h    the    arms    and 
pr>gr.im.     By  this  I  mean  tha' 
requirements  as  to  m.^npowe 
water-supply  projects  in  the  W 
Irg    machinery    and    replacem. . 
mercial     fertilizer     ingredients 
equal  priority  with  lndU£tri-»*  hf-) 
•leered  as  having  a  super;    r  r 

Provision   of   the   xieccss.uy    .: 
ag.icuiture  must  receive  n.   re  • 
Ice.     In  this  connect.cu.  wnere  i 
clusively  shown  that  the  draft! 
teering  of  farm  boys  nnd  skilled 
Of  their  m  g-ation  into  so-called 
trtM  will  result   lu   lowering   th ; 
of  necersary   farm   prcducto.   th(  y 
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community  and  they  must  be  protected  from 
the  "slacSter  •  chiuce.     As  bearing  upon  this 
situation,  out  of  the  6.000000  farmers  listed 
in   the    1940   census.  828.251,   or    14  percent, 
were   in   the   ege   group   65  years  and  older. 
Death,  as  well  as  physical  inability  to  handle 
I  arm  work,  elimmates  at  least  300,000  of  these 
f aimers   yearly.     Somecns    mu£:t   step   up   to 
their  piai-ea  In  th?  farm-operator  ranks,  and 
it  can  only  be  farm  ycuth  from  18   to  30. 
That   the  average  age   of  all  farm  opciat.rs 
haa    been    going   up   steadily  since   1910  hna 
implicatiOna  of  grave  Importance  in  the  com- 
petition for  manpower.     In  1910  the  average 
age  of  all  farm  cperators  was  43;  in  1920.  44: 
i!i    1930.  45  5;   and   between   1930  aid   1940  it 
advanced  2'j    years  more  to  48.     Tue   grsat 
bulk  of  the  farms  of  this  country  are  run  by 
men  well  past  the  prime  of  life. 

EXPANSION  or  AGRrCCLTttP-AL  P1.AKT  r^GFTJ  IN 
WEST  BY  tARLY  CCMPtrriCN  OT  IRHlCATTGN 
PF.OJECT3 

The  establishment  of  extensive  Army  camps 
>t  of  the  hundredth  meridian  and  great  in- 
cLstrlr.:    developments    in     this    area    have 
br  -jv-at  about  a  maladjustment  of  food  sup- 
ply 10  population  which  must  also  he  taLen 
Into  account.    In  the  three  Paciflc  Northwest 
States  estimates  place  population  350.000  in 
excels  of  the  1940  census  and  In  the  17  West- 
ern States  'wo to  three  million  Increase  would 
be  a  conservative  figure.    This  la  by  r.o  means 
a  temporary  condition.    Post-wrr  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  populous  Orient  are  bound  to 
r.a  1  down  the  present  Industrial  expr.n-ion. 
totally  as'de  from  considerations  which  have 
to  do  w/kh  low-cost  producton.     Permanent 
csp msion  of  agricultural  plant  in  this  area  is 
clearly    indicated    as    desirable    from    every 
standpoint.     I  am.  therefore,  convinced  it  is 
sound  wartime  economy  to  rush  immediately 
to  completion  projects  scattered  through  the 
West  which  supplement  Irrigation  water  cup- 
pi  ics.  as  well  as  new  irrigated  land  projects 
which  are  now  in  course  of  construct. on  end 
for  which  exp.'nsive  dams  and  beadworks  are 
in  place     Those  projects  can  be  immediately 
and   readily  adapted  to  the  speciai;z:d  pro- 
d'lcton  of  products  essential  to  our  war  effort 
and  those  which  previously  were  imported,  as 
well  as  staple  food  articles  for  nearby  carr.ps 
End  Indistrial  developments.    They  can  bet- 
ter bo  produced  en  these  lands  than  to  dis- 
rupt   lor-C-e.-tr.blished    rotation   practices    In 
the  hum.id  sectlOEs.     Under   irrigation,   pro- 
duction   is   le.'a   fubjcct   to   climatic    haraids 
and    the    production    rate    per   acre    Is   high. 
Eadly  needed  transcontinental  tranBptjrtatlon 
facilities  would  thus  be  conserved.     As  Illus- 
trative, there  wU  be  20  000  to  35.000  saUors 
soon  living  on  the  shore*  of  Lake  Pend  Oreille, 
Idaho,    at   Camp    Farrcgtit.     They    were    not 
th-re  6  months  a^o.    Rations  should  provide 
153  qiwrts  of  milk  a  year  per  tailor.    To  fur- 
nish such  rations  for  15  men  requires  the  out- 
put of  1  dairv  cow,  or  atout  2.500  cows  for 
35.000  mm.    In  practical  farm  economics  this 
translates  into  a  need  for  100  dairy  farms, 
each   kerpin?  25  cows   in   proximity   to   th  s 
camp.    Similar  calculations  might  be  m.ade  tor 
potatoes,   meat,   e^gs,   or   canned    vegetables. 
Why  not  complete  the  Roza  project,  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Col^^mbift  Basin,  the  Rathdrum 
rralrie,  or  the  Kennewick  project  as  a  near- 
at-hand  source  of  food  suppl'ca  for  employees 
of  the  vast  war-born  ind'.^stries  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  for  our  camps  and   flying   fields, 
and  for  food  supplies  shipped  under  lease- 
lend  to  the  countries  which  frlrge  the  Pa- 
cific?   Their  construction  could  be  carried  out 
by  those  contractors  who  are  new  nearing  the 
completion  of  Army  and  Navy  camps,  rehabili- 
tation and  as-embly  centers,  air  fields,  and 
Industrial  p!ants. 

These  new  projects,  for  the  present,  could 
be  developed  and  farmed  by  lar^e-scale  meth- 
ods under  skilled  managers  mlng  as  a  labor 
supply  some  of  the  unfortunate  foreign  peo- 
ple who  must  bo  restricted  as  to  re3!d."nce 
during  the  war  or  through  recruiting  In  urban 


areas  devoid  of  war  Indtistries.  Following 
the  war  these  areas  would  be  ready  for  close 
settlement  on  family-sized  farms  by  those 
cf  agricultural  inclinations  who  are  certain 
to  be  released  from  war  industrlefi  as  weU  as 
from  the  armed  for -is. 

8U0GESTS    SUBSIDIZINO    FARMERS    FOR 
DEFICIT   CHOPS 

I   would   suggest   that   study    be   given    to 
adapt  to  cur  use  England's  plan  of  subsidiz- 
ing   prices    of    those    agricultural    products 
which  are  not  attractive  to  many  farmers  at 
parity    levels    ns    presently    computed.     The 
profit  Incentive  Is  not  rendered  Inoperative 
by  edict  or  by  a  bugle  call.     Lnhor  groups, 
PS  well  as  business  and   Industrial  leaders, 
have  demonstrated  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  effort  that  they  would  produce  the  coun- 
try's needs  only  If  assured  of  fair  returns  and 
investment  protection.    The  farmer,  actuated 
by  the  same  motives,  similarly  react*.    Farm- 
ers are  patriots,  but  they  are  still  realists. 
It  muft  Iw  remembered  that  perhaps  2  COO.- 
000.  or  H  third  of  our  farms,  are  cf  a  mar- 
ginal  character.    A  price  for  a  given  farm 
commodity  pioducing  a  nice  profit  for  the 
skilled  farmer  on  the  best  land  m.ay  spell 
bankruptcy  for  the   marginal   third   of   the 
producers  of   that  particular  product.     The 
brutal  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  are  at 
present  In  a  situation  where  we  badly  need 
tiin  products  of  eU  farms,  m.ar.-inal  or  other- 
wise.    There  was  a  time  not  so  many  years 
ago  when  the  marginal  farmer  was  frozen  In 
place  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 
Not  eo  tcday.     Industrial  wages  are  alluring 
bait    for    southern    sharecronpers.    Jack-pine 
farmers  of  the  cut-over  areas,  and  the  wind- 
blown farmers  of   the  Plains  States.     Some 
method  must,  therefore,  be  devised  to  main- 
tain returns  on  farm  products  essential   to 
the  war  eUort,  for  the  duration,  at  a  level 
which  will  produce  a  profit  in   the   average 
year  to  the  border-line  producer.     That  this 
may  result  in  unusual  profit  for  good  farm- 
ers in  favored  areas  is  an  unavoidable  con- 
dition— the  income  tax  should  and  will  take 
care  of  th»m. 

A    DROXJGHT    MIGHT    BEFOPTn-ATE    PLAINS    STATES 

1  want  to  ask  these  of  you  from  the  Great 
Plains  States  what  would  have  happened 
to  your  population,  both  urban  and  rural. 
If  the  drought  of  ti'.her  1934  or  1936  had 
recurred  In  1642.  Wou'd  not  the  pull  of 
certain  Industrial  em.ploym.ent  at  fancy 
w?-jfs,  easy  hours,  and  the  lure  of  city  life 
have  been  irresistible?  I  feel  certain  the  dry- 
fanning  area  would  be  depopulated  and  ag- 
riculture largely  confined  to  the  fringes  of 
irrigated  land  along  the  valleys  and  to  the 
best  ranches  with  senior  rights  on  rivers  and 
creeks.  To*7is  In  the  vicinity  would  have 
teen  Ekeletcnlzd.  A'jaln  I  r.sk  you,  What  w.ll 
happen  in  1943  or  1944  if  a  similar  drought 
again  occurs,  imless  there  is  a  strong  pa- 
triotic appeal  or  a  command  for  farmers  to 
remain  in  place,  reasonable  Insurance  cf 
profitable  prices  and.  finally,  most  impcitant 
of  all.  a  promise  that  LiTigation  oppcrtunl- 
ties  are  to  be  immediately  capitalized  as  In- 
fiuiance  for  the  future? 

GREATER    POOD  SHORTAGES    AHEAD 

Trends  must  be  charged  this  fall  as  to  the 
production  cf  livestccs  and  livestock  prd- 
ucts.  Tliey  must  be  changed  before  the 
planting  season  next  spring  as  to  crops.  I 
frankly  doubt  whether  such  changes  can  be 
effected  in  so  short  a  time.  Forecasts  of  a 
decline  In  production  for  1913  seem  in- 
escapable regardlefs  of  heroic  efforts  to  stem 
the  tide.  Shortages  now  becoming  apparent 
are  Insignificant  compared  with  those  which 
He  ahead. 

Do  net  mlsunder-tnnd  me.  In  rebuilding 
the  farm  plant  and  farmer  morale,  It  Is  not 
necessary  that  farm  vcuth  be  exempted  gen- 
erally frcTi  tl-9  draft  or  prohibited  from 
voluntary  enlistment,  ncr  Is  it  a  mn^^pr  cf 
fully  satisfying   farmers'   needs   as   tj    n  p. 
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chlnciy.  commercial  fertilizers,  and  otiier 
farm  supplies.  Farm  people  expect  to  be 
asked  to  make  some  further  sacrifices  along 
these  lines,  but  they  must  have  seme  tangible 
evidence  that  agriculture  is  considered  to 
have  a  vital  role  in  the  war  effort.  They  must 
not  be  belittled  and  besmirched  with  the 
charge  that  they  are  selfish. 

DEFER  FARM  LABOR — HIGH   PRIORITIES  FOR   FARM- 
ING— MORE  IRRIGATED  LAND  IN  WEST 

It  Will  be  necessary  to  curb  the  recruiting 
for  industry  of  essential  farm  help  now  easily 
seduced  by  the  lure  of  high  wages,  easy  hours 
and  the  pleasures  of  city  life.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  give  the  sons  of  aged  farmers  who 
arc  carrying  the  main  burden  of  farm  work 
a  deferred  or  reserve  status,  not  just  for  a 
few  months,  but  for  such  periods  as  they 
continue  to  shoulder  burdens  essential  to 
maintain  farms  in  full  production.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  liberalize,  properly  safe- 
guarded, a  farmer's  eligibility  to  receive  such 
machinery  and  supplies  as  are  necessary  to 
produce  needed  crops.  Also  some  workable 
plan  must  be  evolved  for  providing  labor  for 
peak  seasonal  demands  of  grain,  truck  and 
fruit  crops.  Last,  but  not  least,  out  here  in 
this  western  country,  the  Nation  must  set  its 
hand  immediately  and  vigorously  to  th  task 
of  Irrigation  development  as  a  wartime  meas- 
ure. Only  In  this  manner  can  the  west  coast 
be  securely  fortified  for  the  duration.  In  no 
better  way  can  the  Nation  begin  a  sound 
program  of  post-war  rehabilitation.  This 
may  require  complete  remodeling  or  regradu- 
ating  of  the  old  yardstick  of  irrigation  proj- 
ect feasibility.  The  present  situation  is  a 
challenge  to  the  National  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation to  marshal  and  present  to  Congress 
the  arguments  for  this  program.  The  situ- 
ation clearly  demands  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  streamline  its  outmoded  model- 
T  yardstick  of  project  feasibility. 

Lastly,  we  westerners  must  go  back  home 
as  vociferous  disciples  of  the  thesis  that  a 
continued  program  of  bringing  dry  land  and 
water  together  in  the  west  will  help  to  win 
the  war  and  bring  order  out  of  confusion  in 
the  post-war  period. 


Ind'a\    St:i->      Letter    From    Ranilai    B 
Baip^i  and  tditoriai  From  Washington 


to  be  followed  up  by  others  and  it  would  be 
most  timely  to  use  it  lor  initiating  a  debate 
on  India  in  the  United  States  Senate — not  to 
rehash  old  arguments  or  to  perpetuate  fears, 
but  to  place  American  ideals  and  interests  in 
clear  outline.  That  would  help  to  raise  mo- 
rale and  inspire  faith  in  our  honorable  in- 
tentions in  fighting  this  terrible  war. 

■you  will  be  doing  a  mast  needed  service 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice  by  in- 
trodvcing  these  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  by  inducing  the  Congress  to  speak 
up  while  there  is  time  to  save  the  situation 
and  to  remove  Asian  distrxist  which  is  other- 
wise gradually  gaining  momentum. 

I  am  aware  of  your  other  obligations  and 
pressure  of  time,  but  hope  you  "/ill  give  this 
matter  of  India's  freedom  now  your  atten- 
tion, to  forestall  grave  dangers  and  humilia- 
tions to  the  United  Nations.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  let  imperialistic  blindness  misguide 
and  endanger  American  people  too  long, 
neither  can  we  remain  complacent  over  the 
plight  of  freedom-seeking  peoples  of  Asia. 
Japanese  are  already  seeking  to  play  the  role 
of  Lafayette  by  offering  help  in  India's  fight 
for  freedom.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to 
tell  a  sullen  people  that  Japanese  offers  are 
mere  propaganda,  while  we  do  little  to  dem- 
onstrate our  honest  interest  and  support  to 
obtain  guaranteed  promise  for  post-war  free- 
dom for  India. 

Respectfully  yours, 

R.  B.  Bajpai. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■)F 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McN.4RY     . 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  October  29.  1942 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Ramlal  B.  Bajpai. 
president  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  India  League  for  Freedom  and  De- 
mocracy, accompanied  by  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Thursday, 
October  15,  entitled  "What  Next  in  In- 
dia?" At  the  request  of  the  president  of 
the  executive  committee,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  and  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

India  Leaglt;  for  Freedom 

AND  Democracy. 
Washington,  D  C.  October  24.  1942. 
Hen.  Charles  L.  McNary, 
Senate  Office  Buildiyig. 

Washingtoji,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  McNary:   The  attached  edi- 
torial reflects   a  change  of  heart.     It  needs 


[From  the  Washington  Post  of  October  15, 
19421 

WHAT  NEXT  IN  INDIA 

The  riots  and  the  suppression  of  those 
riots  in  India  are  reported  to  be  widening  the 
gulf  between  the  British  Government  and 
the  Indian  people.  In  normal  times  such  a 
result  would  be  merely  a  problem  for  the 
British  Commonwealth.  But  the  issue  now- 
adays involves  the  United  Nations.  Both  our 
war  and  our  peace  aims  meet  an  acid  test  in 
India.  If  India  falls  to  the  Japanese  in- 
vader, then  that  object  of  our  strategy  which 
consists  of  keeping  the  Japanese  and  the 
Germans  separated  might  be  frustrated.  If 
India  does  not  get  her  freedom,  then  this 
war  of  freedom  which  we  are  waging  would 
be  a  fraud  and  a  delusion.  Americans  realize 
these  implications  of  the  trouble  in  India, 
And  that  is  why  the  disturbance  in  that  great 
subcontinent  has  created  and  will  continue  to 
create  profound  misgivings  in  this  country. 

The  surety  of  Indian  freedom  after  the 
war  is  given  in  the  plan  offered  by  Sir  Staf- 
ford Cripps.  Though  the  plan  was  rejected 
by  the  Indians — because  more  concessions 
were  not  made  Immediately — nevertheless  it 
will  be  implemented  as  soon  as  the  war  comes 
to  an  end.  What  is  less  certain  is  the  security 
of  India  from  Japanese  aggression. 

New  it  stands  to  reason  that  in  India  it 
would  be  the  people  more  than  the  army  who 
would  be  the  true  bulwark  against  Japanese 
aggression.  Are  they  prepared  to  resist  the 
Japanese?  There  can  be  no  question,  ac- 
cording to  returning  travelers,  that  psycho- 
logically the  Indian  people  are  so  prepared. 
They  are  not  so  lost  to  common  sense  as  to 
want  to  embrace  the  slavery  which  the  Japa- 
nese would  fasten  upon  them.  It  is  precisely 
a  fear  of  the  Japanese  that,  by  a  seeming 
contradiction,  persuaded  many  Indian-  to 
lend  an  ear  to  Gandhi's  anti-British  a^ita- 
tion.  For  they  do  not  feel  any  faith  in  the 
readiness  of  the  British  to  protect  India 
as  they  would  protect  the  United  Kingdom. 
What  happened  in  Malaya  and  in  Burma  hap- 
pened next  door  to  India.  India  saw  delay- 
ing actions,  retreats,  abandonment.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  many  of  the  Indian  people 
are  troubled  that  the  British  wotild  do  the 
same  if  the  Japanese  brought  the  war  to 
India?  Not  at  all.  And  Mahatma  Gandhi 
has  been  playing  upon  this  lack  of  trust  In 
military  Britain.  This  was  shown  in  his  last 
remark  before  being  taken  Into  custody,  "We 


have    to    envisage    the    possibility    cf    their 
abandoning  us." 

India's  fears  should  have  been  removed 
before  the  British  began  to  suppress  the  civil 
disobedience  movement  and  arrest  the  ring- 
leaders. And  for  a  very  simple  reason.  If  the 
Indian  people  feel  that  they  will  not  be 
protected,  they  must  likewist  feel  that  the 
British  have  no  right  to  insist  upon  retaining 
the  responsibilities  for  defense  and  foreign 
affairs  which,  under  the  Cripps  plan,  would 
be  retained  pending  the  post-war  grant  of 
complete  freedom.  The  reassuring  word  is 
as  easy  to  say  as  it  was  in  Egypt.  But.  of 
course.  It  must  be  accompanied  by  deeds. 
Calcutta,  for  instance,  is  the  second  largest 
city  in  the  British  Commonwealth  with 
3.CO0.OOO  souls.  If  there  were  more  evidence 
in  this  great  city  of.  say,  antiaircraft  defense, 
if  there  were  demonstrations  of  preparedness 
in  the  shape  of  practice  raids,  then  the 
British  would  be  going  a  long  way  to  remove 
the  gnawing  suspicions  which  are  said  to  be 
evident  throughout  India. 

A  constructive  approach  to  the  new  prob- 
lem of  India  created  by  the  civil  disturbance 
requires  something  more  than  British  or  in- 
deed United  Nations  assurances  of  aU-out 
protection.  Tliis  would  not  In  itself  produce 
a  wartime  settlement — pending  the  grant  of 
complete  freedom — between  the  British  and 
India.  Such  a  settlement  requires  a  recog- 
nition by  the  British  tliat  mediation  might 
very  well  be  helpful  in  taking  the  poison  out 
of  the  present  atmosphere. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  this  connection  that 
last  words  have  been  said  on  the  Cripps  pro- 
posals and  that  in  London  the  gate  seems 
to  have  shut  against  further  negotiations. 
As  William  Jennings  Bryan  once  said,  there 
can  be  "no  last  word  between  friends."  Re- 
alism no  less  than  magnanimity  calls  for 
less  intransigence  For.  as  we  have  said,  our 
common  destinies  hang  on  too  fine  a  thread 
to  permit  this  soft  spot  of  India  to  deteriorate 
any  furthei.  If  this  is  recognizably  an  all- 
for-one-and-one-for-all  war,  as  it  Is,  the 
British  should  therefore  admit  the  principle 
of  third-party  interest  in  a  wartime  settle- 
ment with  India.  And.  as  to  this,  the  natural 
mediators  in  the  dispute  between  Britain  and 
India  are,  of  course  America  and  China. 
There  would  be  no  question  in  either  India 
or  Britain  of  the  honesty  of  such  conciliators. 
Yet  it  is  foolish  for  the  Indians  to  expect 
either  any  British  effort  to  explore  a  wartiire 
settlement  or  press  for  such  a  new  effort  in 
either  America  or  China  till  the  commotion 
in  India  has  been  ended.  In  the  present 
exigencies  of  this  war  neither  America  nor 
China  could  possibly  take  exception  to  the 
necessity  under  which  Britain  Is  put  In  Ind  a 
to  quell  violence.  For  those  riots  are  helpful 
to  the  enemy  of  the  United  Nations. 

Indeed,  some  of  the  acts  now  reported  look 
as  if  they  have  been  perpetrated  by  elements 
friendly  to  Japan.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
testimony  of  T.  A.  Raman,  former  London 
editor  of  the  United  Press  of  India,  who  has 
Just  returned  from  India.  The  very  nature  cf 
the  present  outbreak,  as  he  says.  Is  utterly 
foreign  to  authentic  Gandhi-Ism.  Hitherto 
Gandhi  has  insisted  that  nonviolence— 
which  is  the  heart  of  his  disobedience  move- 
ments— can  be  maintained  only  by  the  break- 
ing of  one  law.  In  the  present  disturbanre, 
however,  the  appeal  was  to  general  lawless- 
ness, whlcl:.  as  he  himself  once  foretold,  is  a 
betrayal   of  nonviolence. 

It  would  be  well  for  India  sympathizers  in 
our  country  to  realize  these  facts.  We  should 
be  endangering  the  common  victory  if  we 
questioned  the  British  attitude  that  order 
must  be  maintained  in  India,  and  we  should 
be  compounding  that  danger  if  we  permitted 
the  Indian  problem  to  become  a  source  of 
dissension  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Those  in  charge  of  our  for- 
eign relations,  we  make  bold  to  say.  are  much 
too  sensible  to  permit  any  such  development. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  Americans  in  general  will 


be  equally  sensible.     Only 
put   down   could   the   way 
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Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker  th^  money 
metal,  silver,  which  is  ba  k  :. early 
S2  OC'O  OOO.COO  of  pr.per  money  now  in  cir- 
culation is  the  subject  of  numer  )U3  ar- 
ticles appearing  in  the  press.  \  any  of 
the^e  new.spaper  articles  are  mii>  eading 
and  ignore  the  facts  concernini  silver 
and  its  use  as  money.  In  so  mu(  h  con- 
iu.ion.  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  pr  ?senta- 
tion  of  the  facts  gi\ing  an  analy^ii  of  the 
true  situation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  rimarks. 
there  is  presented  herewith  an  article 
by  Mr.  E.  L.  Bert  of  New  Yore  City, 
vhich  appeared  in  the  Wall  Streqt  Jour- 
nal, for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

Off   GoLXi.   on    Silver? 

£DrroR.  The  Wall  St»eet  Jour-nal  : 

Your    emtor:al    of    July    29.    19^2, 
Chairman    Eccies,    of    the    Federal 
Board,  as  stailu^  that  the  Uuited  St 
"off  th£  gold  ba&is"  and  that  cur  guli : 
had   no  necessary  relation  to  our 
You   referred   to   our   silver   certifica; 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  sUver  hel<  i 
Treasury — and     propounded     the 
•■What    does    this    mean— assuming 
means  anything  at  all — other  than 
are    on  a  Silver-currency  basis?" 

Dees    net    your    question    supply 
answer?     Not  only  U  the  United  St 
gold"  but  it  is  Illegal  for  an 
zen  to  hold  gold  coins  or  bullion, 
more,  there  is  no  longer  any  legal 
of  a  gold  dollar  or  eagle.     The  act 
by  Ozing  the  weight  of  the  eagle 
weight   of  a   goid  dollar   at   25  8  grj . 
fine,  or  23^  grains  of  pure  gold. 
was   repeultd   by  the   act   approved 
1933.   empowering    the   President    to 
go:d  content  of  the  dollar  a«  he  plea; 
a  minimum  content  of   11  61  grams 
gold.     The  present  price — app;ox;mj|t 
per    ounce — has    the    effect    of    val 
dollar  at  about  13.7  grains  of  pure 

On  the  other  hand,  there  ha^  ne 
ary  charige  in  the  weight  of  tlie  silv 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  in  17So 
the  &il\  -  &a  our  unit  of  moi 

Was  fc!  .  .•  act  cf  Cor.^re.s  on 

1792.    >  ;     that    "The    mcr.cy 

United   r  .  -  .    shall   be  e.-rp.-eised  in 
or  units  ■'    This  act  fUed  the  dollar 
grains  cf  pure  silver.     In  1837  provi 
made  for  alloy  by  fixing  tiie  sliver 
412  5  grains  900  fine,  whch  left  con 
chanced  at  371.25  grains  of  pure  sUv 
act  of  July  6.  1930.  anifr.dlr.g  the 
serve  Act  cf  1934,   in  rffpct  pruv  des 
free  »rd  unlimited  coln.Hge  of  55  pe 
all  silver  produced  from  ores  mined 
United  States  en  or  after  July  1, 
owner  cf  the  silver  giving  "~"  '•*■ 
cent  to  the  Trea^fury  as  se 

Thus,  theoretically  we  are  c;  a 
base,  but  gold  being  outlawed,  we  a 
c.  .i      i'.-er-curreacy  basis. 
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The  remainder  of  your  editorial  refers  to 
the  use  of  silver  in  the  Treasury  and.  if  I  may 
sav  so.  your  error  in  stating  that  the  Treasury 
Department  "declines  to  sell  any  of  the  re- 
mainder, and  wUl  only  lend  it  for  industrial 
and  war  purposes,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  get  it 
back  some  day  " 

Whether  or  not  the  Treasury  will  sell  this 
silver  depends  entirely  upcn  the  actual  de- 
mand for  silver  and  whether  War  Production 
Board  and  Offlce  of  Price  Administration  view 
the  situation  from  a  practical  realistic  point 
of  view  and  tafee  action  to  make  available 
the  largest  possible  supply;  or  whether  by 
short-sii,hted  arbitrary  rulings  they  defeat 
their  own  objective,  limit  the  supply,  creating 
a  chaotic  conditicn,  and  threw  many  thou- 
sands of  men  out  of  work,  thus  depriving 
the  Treasury  Department  of  huge  profits  in 
the  sale  of  silver  and  of  Income  taxes  from 
the  consuming   Industries. 

DrM.M«0  AND  SUPPLY 

The  current  industrial  demand  has  been 
variously  estimated  f;t  215.000,000  ounces  to 
a  high  of  329  000.000  ounces  reported  by  Sec- 
retary Morgenthr.u  on  llay  28.  1942.  Require- 
ments for  1943  have  been  estimated  by  some 
authorities  at  425.000.000  ounces.  The  fact 
is  that  ncbcdy  knows  and  that  actual  require- 
ments wlh  depend  largely  on  the  tise  and  how 
much  cf  the  demand  might  disappear  at  vari- 
ous price  levels. 

The  supply  can,  however,  be  estimated 
quite  accurately.  If  there  is  no  interference 
in  price  or  end  use.  every  ounce  produced  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  will  be  available  plus 
any  excess  up  to  3.309,500.000  ounces.  That's 
a  lot  of  Silver.  A  great  deal  more  than  has 
been  produced  in  the  United  States  this  cen- 
tury. There  would  be  little  danger  of  ex- 
hausting the  supply.  Specifically  the  produc- 
tion of  dome.«tlc  silver  during  the  first  5 
months  of  1942  was  25,153.000  ounces,  a  de- 
crea.=e  of  17  5  percent  compared  with  produc- 
tion in  same  period  of  1941.  This  Is  at  annual 
rate  of  61.000,000  ounces,  but  higher  price 
that  should  result  from  realistic  policy  cf 
Government  would  probably  bring  about  pro- 
duction of  70.000.000  ounces  or  mere,  and 
might  be  the  determining  factor  In  solving 
the  serious  question  of  Increasing  production 
of  copper,  zmc.  and  lead  by  making  ore  of 
wh"ftt  is  waste  at  present  prices  Every  man 
In  the  War  Production  Board  knows  the  war 
cannot  be  won  without  an  ample  supply  of 
the=e  strategic  metals.  Foreign  production 
ava.lable  to  cur  Industries  on  a  free  market 
may  be  estimated  at  somewhere  between 
90.600,000  and  115.0C0.000  ounces.  Thus  total 
supply  from  current  production  would  be  be- 
tween 160.000.000  and  185.000,000  ounces. 

Bona  fide  consumers  of  sliver  are  bidding 
higher  than  the  present  proclamation  price 
of  71  11  cents  per  ounce,  but  producers  de- 
cline to  sell  until  Goverment  policy  is  more 
clearly  d?fined  In  the  interim  they  are 
selling  their  domestic  silver  to  the  Treasury. 
Under  a  free  market,  the  Treasury  would  be 
relieved  of  all  purchases. 

War  Production  Board  has  taken  steps  to 
limit  the  use  of  silver  to  war  industries,  and 
by  unjustifiable  arbitrary  edict  has  ruled  that 
silver  produced  from  United  States  mines 
prior  to  July  1.  1939  Is  "foreign"  silver.  They 
mi^ht  as  logically  claim  that  any  person 
bom  In  the  United  States  prior  to  July  1, 
1920.  is  an  alien.  So  far  there  is  no  Intima- 
tion that  a  ceiling  will  be  placed  on  the  price 
of  domestic  silver,  but  It  has  be?n  hinted 
that  foreign  silver  will  be  fi.xed  at  the  purely 
arbitrary  and  fictitious  price  of  35' g  cents 
per  ounce. 

If  this  policy  is  adopted  the  logical  restilt 
will  be  a  large  drcp — perhaps  as  much  as 
50  percent — m  the  amount  of  silver  im- 
ported. None  will  be  impcned  except  that 
contained  in  cres.  concentrates  and  blister 
copper  which  must  be  brought  in  to  cur 
smelters  and  refijierles  In  the  current  pro- 


duction of  base  metals.  There  is  today  a 
real  market  for  silver  in  Mexico  and  other 
countries  at  60  to  65  cents  per  ounrc.  In 
view  of  the  disparity  between  supply  and  de- 
mand, can  any  realist  doubt  that  speculators 
will  absorb  and  withhold  the  excess? 

The  solution  is  a  free  market.     Remove  all 
restrictions.     Let  the  price  go  to  $1  29.     Per- 
mit the  Jewelers  and  silversmiths  to  stay  in 
business.     Do  not  add   their  tens  of    thous- 
ands  of    skilled    artificers    to    the    group    of 
unemployed.     The  cost  of  silver  can  scarcely 
be  found  in  the  price  of  their  finished  goods. 
At  $1  29   per  ounce,  it  would  be  trifling  in 
compaiisou  with  labor  costs.     Let  them  help 
in  the  fight  against  inflation  by  draining  off 
seme  of  the  surplus  buving  power.     Let  them 
operate    and   profit.     The    Treasury    D?part- 
ment  under  the  proposed   tax  bill  will  take 
care  of  these  profits.    The  Treasury  will  be 
not  a  buyer  but   a  seller  of  silver   and   on 
every  million   onces    sold   will   make   a   net 
profit  of  about  $750,000  according  to  state- 
ment of  cost  of  Silver  In  the  Treasury  as  re- 
ported bv  D.  W.  Bell.  Acting  Secretary,  on 
May  4,   1942. 

The  Treasury  dees  not  decline  to  sell  Its 
silver.  The  law  is  quite  clear.  The  Treasury 
cannot  sell  any  of  its  silver  except  in  the 
happening  of  (a)  stocks  on  hand  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  monetary  value  of  gold  in 
the  Treasury  or  (b)  a  price  for  silver  in  ex- 
cess of  its  monetary  value  of  tl.29  per  ounce. 
So  long  as  such  price  exists  there  is  no  limit 
upon  the  amount  the  Secretary  cf  the  Treas- 
ury may  sell.  Does  anyone  doubt  that  he 
will  be  a  willing  seller? 

In  addition  to  demand  for  lndustrl.1l  u.?es. 
there  is  a  large  and  growing  demand  for 
coinage.  Secretary  Morgenthau  has  released 
the  infcrm.'^tion  that  England  and  Australia 
want  5.000.000  ounces  per  month,  or  60.000.000 
euncts  per  year.  They  should  have  It.  They 
should  have  all  they  need  to  combat  Ax.s 
propaganda.  But  it  Is  Immaterial  at  what 
price  the  silver  may  be  sold  or  delivered  on 
lease-lend — the  net  cost  and  the  net  loss  to 
American  taxpayers  is  the  same.  For  surely 
no  one  is  so  naive  as  to  expect  repayment. 
The  American  public  will  pay  for  this  war 
as  they  have  been  paying  for  the  last  war. 
Wiiatever  the  money  cost  may  be.  It  is  cheap 
at  any  price.  We  must  win  the  war.  To  do 
so  we  must  have  more  ar.d  mere  of  those 
strategic  base  metals,  the  mining  of  which  is 
largely  possible  only  because  of  the  silver  In 
the  ores.  A  free  market  lor  silver  will  bring 
in  more  marginal  ore  and  Increase  supply  of 
those  met-ils.  It  will  help  win  the  war  mere 
than  anv  other  action  within  the  power  of 
WPB  and  OP  A. 

posT-w.^R  srrrATioiT 

In  normal  times  a  rapid  advajic?  In  pries 
would  seriously  disturb  business.  These  are 
not  normal  times.  We  are  at  war.  When 
did  we  last  have  normal  times?  Certainly 
not  when  nation  after  nation  was  going  "off 
gold"  or  defaulting  upon  its  obligations  or 
when  exchange  rates  were  fluctuating  wildly. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  Invention.  Un- 
der the  stress  of  w.ir  new  industrial  use«  for 
silver  have  been  developed  which  will  persist 
in  peacetime  regnrdless  of  price.  However, 
alter  the  war,  the  Industrial  demand  for 
silver  will  doubtless  decline  belcw  current 
production,  and  if  considered  solely  as  a  com- 
mcdity,  price  would  drcp  quickly  to  the 
Treasury  buying  price  cf  71.11  cents.  But 
the  welf.^re  of  nations  in  rebuilding  this  tor- 
tured world  cannot  afford  to  view  silver  solely 
as  a  commodity.  Experience  clearly  demon- 
strated prior  to  this  war  that  the  quantity 
of  gold  w.is  not  enough  to  constitute  th>'  sole 
monetary  metal.  Even  at  its  present  inflated 
price  or  at  $1134  per  ounce,  to  which  the 
President  has  the  power  to  advance  it  tomor- 
row, it  would  be  a  rather  small  percentage 
of  Just  cur  nation?.l  debt.  If  we  had  all  the 
monetary  gold  In  the  world.    V/e  haven't  all 
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the  gold,  but  we  have  far  mere  than  our 
share;  and  no  matter  when  the  firing  ends, 
the  war  will  not  be  over  until  a  conclave  cf 
nations  has  agreed  upon  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness in  international  dealings  and  what  will 
be  used  for  money. 

The  United  States  will  dominate  that  con- 
vention, as  well  it  should.  The  statement 
embodied  in  the  message  of  President  Roose- 
velt to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on 
May  22,  1934,  may  well  be  the  keynote  to  that 
agreement: 

■  We  can  proceed  with  this  program  of  in- 
creasing cur  store  of  silver  for  use  as  a  part 
of  the  metallic  reserve  for  our  paper  currency 
without  seriously  disturbing  adjustments  in 
v.orld  trade.  However,  because  of  the  great 
world  supply  of  silver  and  its  use  in  varying 
forms  by  the  world's  population,  concerted 
action  by  all  nations,  or  at  least  a  large  group 
of  nations,  is  necessary  if  a  permanent  meas- 
ure of  value,  including  both  gold  and  silver, 
is  eventually  to  be  made  a  world  .standard. 
To  arrive  at  that  point,  we  must  seek  every 
pcssibillty  for  world  agreement,  although  it 
may  turn  out  that  this  Nation  will  ultimately 
have  to  take  suth  independent  action  on  this 
phase  of  the  matter  as  its  interests  require." 

The  United  States  will  not  have  to  act 
independently.  The  government  of  every 
silver-producing  country  will  welcome  the 
plan.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  circula- 
tion of  gold  coins  will  follow  soon  after  the 
war.  But  confidence  of  every  citizen  will  be 
strengthened  if  he  knows  that  there  are  at 
least  some  metallic  reserves  bark  cf  his  money 
nnd  tiLso  back  cf  the  money  of  his  foreign 
customer,  so  that  each  may  rely  upon  stability 
of  exchange  and  the  continuance  of  friendly 
Intercourse. 

If  "all  nations,  or  at  least  a  large  group  of 
nations"  agree  to  maintain  both  silver  and 
gold  reserves  as  backing  for  their  currency 
at  a  fixed  ratio,  this  plan  would  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  affect  the  value  of  gold,  but 
would  merely  serve  to  increase  the  amount  of 
"gold  equivalent"  available  for  conduct  of  the 
world's  business. 

E   L   Bert. 
Hew  York.  N    Y  .  August  2.  1942. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  D.WIS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ThursdaiJ,  October  29,  1942 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser  on 
the  freezing  of  the  social-security  tax, 
which  appeared  in  the  Sun-Telegraph. 
Pittsburgh.  October  6.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Social  Sjcurtty  Tax  "Freezing"  Favored 
(By  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser) 

Secretary  Morgenthau  finds  himself  in  con- 
flict with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  over 
the  rate  of  social-security  old-age  benefit 
payments. 

The  existing  law  provides  that  after  Jan- 
uary 1  next  the  rate  paid  by  both  employers 
and  employees  be  stepped  up  from  1  to  2 
percent,  but  the  committee  adopted  Senator 
Vanden»?erc's  proposal  to  freeze  the  rates  at 
the  present  level  until  1944  and  1945  when 
they  are  to  be  doubled. 


The  present  law  imposes  an  obligation  on 
the  secreury  and  on  the  other  two  members 
cf  the  board  cf  trustees  which  handled  the 
reserve  fund  behind  Federal  old-age  pensions 
to  notify  Congress  when  and  if  in  the  opinion 
of  the  trustees  during  the  coming  5  years  "the 
trust  fund  will  exceed  three  times  the  high- 
est annual  expenditures  anticipated  during 
the  5-year  fiscal  period  and  whenever  the 
board  of  trustees  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
amount  of  the  tnast  fund  Is  unduly  small." 

The  Senate  committee  acted  on  Senator 
Vandenberg  s  representation  that  the  fund 
was  ample  to  take  care  of  near-term  needs 
without  an  increase  in  the  rates. 

Secretary  Morgenthau  criticized  the  com- 
mittees decision  on  the  ground  especially 
that  it  ran  counter  to  the  administration's 
anti-inflation  program. 

COMlWlSSION    FlNClNCS 

This  writer  served  as  chairman  more  than 
5  years  ago  of  the  Nonpartisan  Social  Se- 
cur  ty  Commission,  which  made  a  carefvil 
examination  of  this  type  of  problem.  Sen- 
ator James  J.  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  commission,  in  a  message 
to  this  column,  relates  the  present  con- 
troversy to  the  earlier  research  effort  of  the 
commission.     The  Senator  points  out: 

"You  will  recall  that  in  the  early  spring 
of  1937  we  were  together  as  members  of  the 
Nonpartisan  Social  Security  Commission. 
sponsored  by  the  Hearst  newspapers.  The 
commission  was  composed  of  Dr  Richaid  A. 
Lester.  Princeton  University;  Dr.  Herman 
Feldman.  Dartmouth  College;  William  J. 
Graham,  vice  president  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society;  Henry  I.  Harriman.  Bos- 
ton; Sf.muel  Reyburn.  Retail  Merchants' 
Committee  for  the  Study  of  Unemployment 
Legislation;  you  and  I" 

PAT    AS  YOU   CO 

"We  recomm^-nded  a  consistent  program  as 
a  result  of  our  study,  advocating  that  the 
SDClal  Security  System  proceed  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  program,  limit  the  contemplated  ulti- 
mate reserve  of  $47,000,000,000  to  between 
$5,000,000,000  and  $10,000  OOO.OCO;  advance  the 
date  when  benefit  payments  will  begin, 
change  the  benefit  formula  so  that  benefit 
payments  in  the  early  years  will  be  at  least 
$30  a  month,  keep  taxes  down  so  that  only  a 
reasonable  contingency  reserve  be  accumu- 
lated on  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  and  in- 
clude various  groups  of  workers  not  then  in- 
cluded in  the  contributory  old-age  program. 
Many  of  our  recommendations  were  written 
into  law. 

"On  September  17  this  year  Senator  Van- 
DENEERC  intrcduced  an  amendment  to  estab- 
lish a  rate  of  1  percent  under  the  Federal  In- 
surance Contributions  Act  with  respect  to 
wages  received  during  the  calendar  years  19c9, 
1940.  1941.  1942,  and  1943  In  view  of  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  commission  of 
which  you  and  I  were  memt>ers  in  1937,  I  Uc- 
lieve  this  will  prove  to  be  of  interest  to  you, 
"Senator  Vandenberg  spoke  in  behalf  of  h.s 
amendment  in  the  Senate  on  September  17. 
It  passed  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  by 
a  vote  of  7  to  4  and  is  now  being  prepared  for 
final  form  by  the  legislative  drafting  clerk." 

PAT    ROLLS   EXPANDED 

In  insisting  that  the  situation  calls  for 
review  and  new  understanding.  Senator  Davis 
concluded: 

"It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  assets  of  the 
trust  fund  were  $3  227.000.000  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1912.  This  is  thirty  times  the 
antilcpatcd  benefit  payments  in  any  one  of 
the  next  5  fiscal  years.  Obviously  an  in- 
creased pay-roll  tax  on  employers  and  workers 
of  the  country  is  not  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  current  old-age  obl'gations. 

"We  have  now  56,000.000  persons  en  indus- 
trial pay  rolls.  This  i?  a  great  increase- 
something  over  10.000.000 — over  the  low  of 
depression  years.  With  the  increase  of  work- 
ers   come    increased   funds   for    benefit-pay- 


ment purposes  with  no  corresponuing  In- 
crease in  such  payments  at  this  time. 

"The  demands  on  all  taxpayers,  workers, 
and  employers  alike,  are  sufBciently  great  to 
Justify  all  possible  abatement  in  the  social- 
security  tax  at  the  present  time." 

Senator  Vandenberg  has  taken  the  position 
that  inflation  should  be  attacked  directly,  in- 
stead of  indirectly  through  the  social -security 
reserves.  He  expressed  opposition  to  "raid- 
ing" the  social-security  reserves  for  any  pur- 
pose extraneous  to  oid-age  payment  bene- 
fits thenoselves.  As  an  alternative,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  suggested  "enforced  sav- 
ings or  induced  War  bond  purchases." 
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EirrENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

[:0N,  J(^-N  A,  D.i.NAriER 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tfiiirsday.  October  ?.9.  1942 

Mr.   DANAHER.     Mr.  President,   re- 
cently there  was  a  meeting  of  more  than 
400  members  of  the  League  of  Young  Re- 
publicans in  the  town  of  Norwalk.  Conn. 
From   that   meeting  there   emanated   a 
recommendation   which   was   set    forth 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  under  date 
of  October  23.     The  thinking   back  of 
the  recommendation  is  so  constructive 
and  stirring  and  bears  so  directly  upon 
the  manpower  allocation  problem  now 
vexing  the  country  that  I  think  it  im- 
portant that  the  letter  have  a  place  in 
the  Record.    Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record.  ^ 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,   how 
many  Republicans  did  the  Senator  say 
were  present  at  the  meeting  in  Nonvalk? 
Mr.  DANAHER.    I  said  that  at  the  par- 
ticular meeting  referred  to  more  than 
400  members  of  the  League  of  Young 
Republ-nn"  were  in  attendance. 

Mr  i'-\:;KLEY.  I  have  no  objection  tc 
having  the  letter  printed  in  the  Record; 
but  having  recently  made  a  speech  at 
Norwalk.  I  am  surprised  to  learn  that 
400  Republicans  are  left  in  that  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  particular  meeting  to 
which  I  have  referred  followed  *,he 
speech  delivered  at  Norwalk  by  the  Se.na- 
tor  from  Kentucky.     (Laughter.] 

There  being  no  objection,  the  IHter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

October  23.  1942. 
Hon.  John  A.  Danaher. 

Uintcd  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator:  The  League  of  Young  Re- 
publicans of  Norwalk.  Conn  .  as  you  know,  is 
an  organized  group  of  young  people  Interest- 
ed In  the  welfare  of  our  country.  We  feel 
that  intelligent  government  Is  all  important 
in  this  connection. 

In  an  effort  to  be  constructive  in  this  re- 
gard, we  respectfully  submit  the  following 
recommendation  to  which  we  know  you  will 
give  thoughtful  consideration. 

The  problem  of  manpower  allocation  is  so 
important  at  the  present  time  that  we  be- 
lieve an  immediate  survey  of  the  entire  situa- 
tion should  be  conducted  by  a  sma.l  com- 
mittee of  our  most  able  men.    Bernard  Barucii 
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demunsiraied  In  ihc  rubber  rv.port  v 
pcUlical  and  able  mines  can  do  .n 
Qcallon  of  a  complicated  and  badl^ 
attuaticn      Such   a   study   would 
Include  the  Selective  Service  Act  a 
la'ion  to  manpower  distribution 

We  hold  the  belief  tiiat  such  leg. 
Paul  McNutt  Is  reported  to  be  wor: 
the  wrong  approach  to  the  problem 
the  difJlculiy  stems  frcm  bad  adm. 
and  confusion,  and  this  cannot  be 
by   a  compulsory  draft  of  labor 
labor  dralt  is   needed    it   should 
Uie   present   tangle    and   duplicati 
reaus  la  -  '■ned  cut      It 

that  the  ."  ir  Ct  minl&sion  ai 

lectiVf    Service    Board,    as    now    c< 
should    be    merged    into    one    body 
guidance    entrxisted    to    a    new    C 
wh.ch  wfiUld  be  called  the  Manpo 
tion  Board.     The  idea  of  two  se 
ciea  dealing  with  the  manpower 
tior.    whether    it    be    fur    the    arm 
I  cr  the   f:^rm.    is  ur 

I.  y  be  corrected — but 

ine  top  men  In  this  new  s.  t-u) 
made  up  of   representatives  of   lal: 
try.    agriculiure.   and   Covemmtiu 
men  from  each  group     Tlie  Eclcctu 
men  should  be  ba.'ted  on  their  bac 
expt-rience  and  trkiimn^  as  lo  '! 
of  the  needs  and  available  f 
each  of  ih^ir  divisions     This  Lv  . 
headed     by     an     outstanding     ». 
with    power   to   act   on    ths    flndm 
beard      The  preluniunry  sur^■ey  w 
aa  the  blueprint  fur  the  uciion  ic 
by   the  new  board      The  beads  of 
ducttuo   Btiard.   OfSce   of   EK'fense 
.   tauon,    and    OfBce    if    Econom.c 
Mmst*    N*^i«<ni    Eastman,  and  By 
b«  c  1    where  it   seemed   n 

coorvi  and  makinfr  effeciue 

logs  of  the  board  with  respect  to 
fectlng  the  jurisdiction  of  each  of 
agencies. 

We  strongly  advocate  these  m 
order  and  understandlrg  out  of  t 
chaos      Our   result  she u id  be  to  i 
revise  the  Selective  Service  Art  on 
national  basis  so  that  every>ine  w 
where  he  stood  as  to  being  drafte 
armed  forces.     As  It  Is  at  present 
board   has  dinerent   ideas   and   t 
being  made  are  readily  admitted 
Kershey      The  other  day.  for  exan 
dent  Roosevelt  emphasized  one  o 
iiesses  when  he  sa;d  there  'were 
Army  who  dlfint  belong  there 

This  recommendation  has  been 
a  regular  meeting  of  this  group 
a   membership   of   over   400   re&id 
walk.  Conn 

Respectfully  your«. 

H.  R.  Wilkes. 
F^esidcnt.  League  of  Y 
RepublicnTu  of  NorwaBc 
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the  Lubbock  «TfX.>  Journal.  Editor  Guy 
writes  of  Col.  J.  V  Collier,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Bataan,  a  great  Oklahoma  sol- 
dier and  a  member  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  staff.  The  article  is  so  genuine 
lii  its  feeling  and  so  true  in  its  sentiment 
that  I  am  sure  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
membership  of  Congress. 

THE  Pt.«NSMAN 

(By  Charles  A.  Guy.  ediuar  Lubbctk  Journal, 
Lubbock,  Tex.) 

Col.    J     V.   COLIJER. 

Jap  Mil.twy  Prison  Cavip. 

Corregidor,  f.  I. 
Dear  Vic  Jack  Bell,  who  was  In  school  with 
us.  was  here  '.he  other  night  and  brought 
me  the  news  ihat  you  are  In  the  hands  of 
the  Ji;ps.  Together.  Jack  and  1  dug  up  an 
old  copy  cf  a  news  picture  magp.zine  and  he 
showed  me  what  I  had  missed — your  tired 
bearded  face  and  tattered,  uniformed  figure 
m  a  group  of  American  soldiers  with  hands 
ap.  surrounded  by  grinning  Klppone.5e  at 
the  fUrrerder  of  Corregidor 

I  had  scon  the  picture  before,  Vic.  but  I 
didn'i  recocn.re  ycu  We  haven't  been  to- 
gether ycu  know,  since  1924,  when  you 
were  a  second  lieutenant  of  csvalry  at  Fort 
Bliss.  And.  anyhow,  you  didn't  look  much 
like  yourself  in  the  picture  The  long,  hard 
fivrht  on  Bataun.  the  forced  retreat  to  Cor- 
regidor. the  ravages  cf  fever,  sort  of  changed 
your  appearanre.  Vic.  and  you  looked  desper- 
ately weary  and  much  older  But  there  was 
no  mistake  alxiut  Its  being  you  far  even 
ttiough  sunken  by  privation  and  loss  of 
sleeo  those  eyes  were  still  understanding  and 
kindly— Just   as  they  always  were. 

As  I  contemplated  your  picture  la  the 
news  ma  ;azinc  wuh  u  lump  In  my  throat,  my 
mind  .nimped  back.  Vic.  to  the  old  days  In 
the  Phi  Cam  hcu'^e  at  Norman,  when  you 
were  a  Junior  and  I  was  tour  freshman:  nnd 
hov/  you  made  me  your  instrument  sergeant 
m  the  old  horse-drawn  artillery  outfit  yru 
c.Tptnined  I  remembered  that  even  then. 
Vic  ycu  were  rut  out  for  a  fine  Army  career; 
how  you  sat  your  horse:  how  you  under- 
stood the  schoolboy  reservists  under  you. 
many  of  whom  deeply  resented  having  to  be 
In  the  ROTC  when  they  didn't  wart  to. 

And.  of  course.  I  thought  of  Trudy,  tec. 
Vic.  Hrw  ycu  two  went  through  college  to- 
gether, hand-in-hand.  In  what  was  Norman's 
most  ldy'l:c  curtship  I  remembered  hojp 
ycu  two  married  and  went  into  the  Anny  at 
graduation  and  hew  you  both  without  fan- 
fare, lived  up  to  yov.r  principles  and  refi's?d 
to  let  the  snfres  of  peacetime  Army  social 
whirl  change  you  one  bit  frcm  the  fine  people 
you  were  Somewhere  along  tlie  twisted  trail 
of  time  since  v.'e  last  met.  1  heard  about  the 
children  and  al>out  rour  tours  of  foreign  duty 
b.''ore  war  broke  out.  I  believe  it  was  Parley 
Parkinson,  now  a  brigadier,  who  filled  me  in 
on  you  and  Trudy — but  that  was  several 
years  ago.  belcire  Parley  was  evacuated  as  a 
casualty  from  fomewhere  In  the  South  Pacific 
early  this  spring  and  lodged  in  a  west-coast 
horpltal  from  v.hioh  he  has  only  recently  been 
released  to  return  to  duty. 

As  I  looked  at  your  picture  egaln,  long 
after  Jack  had  gone  back  to  his  note!.  I  felt 
the  hot  shame  that  all  of  us  here  at  home 
s'.iould  feel  at  the  plight  of  yourself  and  tlie 
other  brave  men  who.  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  fint;lly  bad  to  capitulate,  first  at 
Bataan  and  then  at  Corregidor,  to  overwhelm- 
ing enemy  rdds. 

As  typical  of  your  fellow  countrymen  in 
both  public  and  private  life.  Vic.  I  knew  now 
That  we  were  shortsighted  fools  over  all  the 
years  between  November  11.  1918.  and  Decem- 
b«r  7  of  last  year. 

We  were  so  overwhelmed  by  the  desire  to 
liv»  in  peace  we  didn't  have  sense  enough 


to  knew  the  peace  we  had  was  a  fp.lse  one — 
that  It  was  a  snare  and  a  deception. 

We  wanted  to  make  money  and  to  rear 
our  children  In  surroundings  carefully 
screened  from  life's  harshness  We  wanted 
to  hold  ta.\es  down  that  we  might  have  mere 
to  spend  on  easv  living.  We  threw  our  coun- 
try down  and  In  so  doing  we  threw  ourselves 
down.  But  what  is  even  worse,  we  threw 
you— and  the  rest  of  the  boys  with  you  — 
down,  and  that  is  unpardonable. 

You  are  where  ycu  are.  Vic.  pushed  and 
shoved  and  half-starved  and— well,  well  \xo 
no  further  with  that— because  wp  didn't  do 
our  Job:  because  we  elected  and  reelected  nuni 
who  blindly  followed  the  same  erroneous 
ideas  we  embraced. 

Its  an  awful  thin?.  Vic.  for  me  to  looli  at 
your  picture  today  and  to  lealize  that  I  am  as 
much  to  blame  as  anyone  for  putting  you 
there.  The  thought  makes  my  eyes  drop 
and  brines  sickness  to  my  mind  and  to  tlie 
pit  of  my  stomach. 

My  first  thought  after  Jack  Bell  loft  the 
other  night  was  to  write  to  some  of  our  ( Id 
friends  in  Oklahcn-.a  and  get  Trudy's  address, 
£o  I  could  then  write  to  her. 

I  may  still  do  that.  Vic.  because  ycu  know 
how  much  I  always  hought  of  you  and  yours 
and  especially  of  Trudy. 

But  althoujih  I  have  made  my  llvlnc;  oy 
juggling  words  and  phrases.  Vic.  I  don't  know 
what  1  could  say  to  Trudy  njw.  Forglviiig 
and  honest  as  she  is.  generous  and  undt  r- 
standing  as  she  always  will  be.  hew  can  sie 
feel  for  me.  or  any  of  her  old  friends  and 
other  fellow-countrymen,  anjihing  but  d-s- 
dain? 

As  she  bravely  struggles  to  bring  up  the 
children  alone;  as  she  smiles  before  them 
altl.ou^h  h?r  heiut  Is  like  lead;  as  she  parr  es 
Uielr  questions  with  Daddy  will  come  home 
some  day  ■  when  ?he  knows  he  may  never, 
never  come  home  ag?in.  how  can  she  acctpt 
at  their  face  value  words  which,  at  their  best, 
would  be  hollow  mockeiy  now? 

I  don't  knew  thpt  this  message  will  e' cr 
reach  you.  Vic.  Even  If  it  gets  to  Corregidor, 
you  may  not  be  there  to  read  it. 

But  strange  things  happen  and  since  the 
war's  beginning  I  have  several  times  been 
astounded  to  le.irn  of  newspaper  clippirps 
getting  to  Individuals  In  far-cff  places,  some 
wr.y,  somehow — perhips  as  an  act  cf  Provi- 
dence. 

So  I  am  putting  my  thoughts  on  the  printed 
page.  Vic,  becaus3  in  many  training  cair.ps 
and  flying  bases  over  this  country  and  m 
foreign  fields  there  are  soldiers  and  sail.Jis 
who  get  this,  their  home-towni  paper. 

Some  of  them  may  very  likely  be  In  the 
smashing  actions  of  land.  sea.  and  air  which 
some  day  will  recapture  Corregidor  and  le- 
tuni  to  their  rightful  places  those  of  you 
men  who  now  languish  there  as  prisoners  cf 
thf   hateful  Japs. 

li  that  happens,  Vic.  I  like  to  think  tl  at 
perhaps  one  of  them  will  search  you  cut 
and  say.  "Here's  a  message  for  you.  Buddy. 
I've  been  carrying  it  around  for  seme  tune 
now.  and  it's  wrinkled  and  It's  faded.  But 
you  can  still  read  it    so  here  it  Is." 

Meanwhile,  between  this  October  4,  19-;2. 
and  then— If  the  time  ever  comes — I  want  y  m 
to  know  I  think  of  you  as  one  of  the  cleanest, 
finest,  altogether  lovable  boys  and  men  I  e^er 
knew;  as  the  possessor  of  the  raw  cournge  our 
country  now  needs  so  much,  and  of  shini.ig 
strength  of  character  which  prove*  man  has 
a  soul. 

In  all  humility.  Vic.  my  spirit  kneels  at  your 
bruised  feet,  asking  forgiveness  for  my  pirt 
in  placing  you  where  ycu  are  today. 

As  ever,  unchanged  by  intervening  time  a  id 
space,  your  friend, 

Chas.  a.  Cut. 


APFFXDIX   TO  TTIK  rovc^RKSSIOX.M.  RKfOK!) 
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My  Rt'tifenient  From  Congress 


PM  TENSION   UV   ]^i-.M.\;-;KS 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  KING 

DELEG.ME    FaC.M    U.'.WAU 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  29.  1942 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  address  which  I  de- 
livered over  the  radio  on  October  8. 1942: 
My  friends.  I  have  today  notified  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Territory  of  my  withdrawal  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Delegate  m  Con- 
gress from  Hawaii. 

According  to  our  election  laws  the  Repub- 
lican Central  Committee  may  now  designate 
the  Republican  candidate  in  nl^  stead.  I 
have  therefore  informed  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  of  my  withdrawal  in  order  that 
he  may  take  appropriate  action. 

After  having  been  nominated  in  Inst  Sat- 
urday's primary  and  being  reasonably  as- 
sured of  election  on  November  3.  I  am  with- 
drawing at  this  time  and  relinquishing  the 
opportunity  ol  serving  a  fifth  term  lu  Con- 
gress. 

Naturally  I  have  not  taken  this  step  with- 
out very  serious  consideration.  Your  support 
in  the  past  and  in  the  recent  primary  en- 
titles you  to  know  my  reason  for  with- 
drawing. 

I  have  served  the  people  of  Hawaii  fcr  four 
leims  as  their  Delegate  to  Congress.  Much 
legislation  of  vital  importance  to  Hawaii  has 
b?(.n  enacted  Into  law  during  this  period. 
Legislation  affecting  our  economic  and  po- 
litical rights,  social  and  labor  laws  of  funda- 
mental Importance,  and  a  large  number  cf 
minor  acts  were  passed  by  Congress  In  these 
8  years.  In  addition,  theie  have  been  literally 
thousands  of  Individual  problems  presented 
to  me.  which  I  have  In  every  case  done  my 
best  to  solve. 

In  all  cf  these  matters,  big  or  little.  1  have 
worked  unremittingly  on  behalf  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  and  Its  people.  I  have  con- 
scientiously applied  the  principle  I  set  for 
myself  when  first  elected;  that  my  office,  as 
every  public  office  is,  in  fact,  was  held  in 
trust  for  the  people  of  Hawaii,  without  re- 
gard to  party,  race,  or  class. 

In  all  modesty.  1  know  that  my  endeavors 
to  represent  Hawaii  in  that  spirit  have  been 
lecognized  and  accepted  in  the  .same  spirit. 
both  by  officials  of  the  national  administra- 
tion and  by  my  colleagues  of  Congress,  It 
m.leht  therefore  be  felt  that  this  background 
makes  It  more  Incumbent  upon  me  again 
to  cffer  my  services  to  the  people  of  Hawaii. 
It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I  an- 
nounced my  candidacy  for  reelection.  But 
ycu  know  and  I  know  that  our  country  Is  en- 
gaged in  the  greatest  struggle  of  Its  history, 
against  enemies  that  are  both  ruthless  and 
unscrupulous.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Amer- 
ican to  serve  his  country  in  such  capacity  as 
will  be  most  useful  in  our  war  effort.  I  served 
20  years  in  the  United  States  Navy,  resigning 
in  1924,  after  attaining  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander.  After  the  first  World 
War  a  good  part  of  my  naval  servics  was  in 
the  Pacific  area. 

The  great  expansion  of  our  naval  strength 
and  the  rapid  Increase  in  our  naval  forces 
demand  the  services  of  all  who  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  winning  of  the  war.  Former  Navy 
men  frcm  nil  walks  of  life  are  responding 
to  the  call.  I  have  teen  informed  that  my 
services  can  be  used  to  gocd  advantage.  In 
any  event,  I  cannot  remain  In  civil  life  when 
the  training  I  received  as  a  naval  officer  may 


better  serve  our  country's  present  needs  in 
active  service. 

For  the  remainder  of  my  term  I  shall  com- 
plete as  many  pending  matters  as  possible. 
When  you  have  elected  my  successor,  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  help  him  and  will  place  my 
cfnce  In  Washington  and  ray  own  services  at 
his  disposal  until  he  takes  office  next  January. 

In  leaving  public  ofTice.  I  am  sensible  of  my 
deep  obligation  to  the  thousands  of  peop'te 
In  Hawaii  who  have  shown  their  confidence 
In  me,  I  have  ever  been  mindful  of  this 
confidence  and  given  of  my  best  to  Hawaii 
and  Its  people. 

To  those  who  have  worked  for  me,  as  a  can- 
didate for  political  office,  my  heartfelt  thanks. 
To  my  many  personal  friends,  believe  me  when 
I  assure  you  that  I  have  made  tnis  decision 
only  after  full  consideration,  and  after 
weighing  the  relative  value  of  my  services  to 
our  common  obligation  to  lerve  our  country 
as  best  we  may. 

I  ask  that  you  give  my  successor  the  sane 
support  you  have  given  me;  that  you  select 
in  my  stead  the  man  whom  ycu  think  will 
best  serve  our  national  and  local  Interests. 
For  your  kindness  to  me.  mahalo — mahalo 
ia  oukou  a  pau  no  ko  oukou  lokomalkai,  me 
Ka  aloha  poina  cle.  a  hui  hou  kakou. 

(Editor's  note —Thanks  to  ycu  all  for  your 
goodness,  with  my  warmest  affection,  until 
we  meet  again.) 


HoNOi.tn.u.  Hawaii.  October  8.  1942. 
Mr.  Foster  L.  Davis, 

ChairmoTi.  Rep^ihlican  Central  Committee, 

Honolvlu.  Hawaii.  , 

Dear    Foster:  I    have    today   notified    the    ] 
Honorable   Ernest    K.   Kal,   Secretary   of    the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  of  my  withdrawal  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  office  of  Dele- 
i,ate  In  Congress  frcm  Hawaii. 

I  understand  that  the  provisions  of  section 
7737  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii  authorizes 
the  Republican  Central  Committee  of  Hawaii 
to  designate  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
Party  fcr  this  office  In  my  stead,  and  there- 
fore desire  to  Inform  you  of  my  withdrawal. 
In  order  that  you  may  take  appropriate 
action. 

As  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Acndemy.  with  neatly  20  years  service  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
my  training  and  experience  may  best  be  em- 
ployed in  that  service  during  this  war.  I 
have  therefore  requested  orders  to  active 
duty  as  of  Januaiy  4.  1943,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  my  present  term  in  Congress. 

The  great  expansion  of  our  naval  strength 
and  the  rapid  increase  in  our  naval  forces 
demand  the  services  of  all  who  can  con- 
tribute to  the  winning  of  the  war.  Former 
Navy  men  from  all  walks  of  life  are  respond- 
ing to  the  call.  1  have  been  informed  that 
my  services  can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
Perhaps  my  familiarity  with  the  Pacific  area, 
based  on  the  Tanager  and  Whippoowill  ex- 
ploring expeditions  of  1923  24,  may  be  of 
special  value  at  this  time.  In  any  event, 
I  cannot  remain  in  civil  life  when  the  train- 
ing I  received  as  a  naval  officer  may  belter 
serve  our  country's  present  needs  m  active 
service. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  vote  of  confidence 
given  me  by* the  electorate  of  Hawaii  in  the 
recent  primary,  and  the  support  I  have  here- 
tcfcre  received  In  my  several  campaigns  for 
the  office  of  delegate  to  Congress.  In  return, 
I  have  done  my  best  to  represent  the  people 
of  Hawaii  without  regard  to  party,  race,  or 
class. 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be 
Hawaii's  Delegate  for  the  past  8  years.  I 
have  accepted  the  position  as  one  of  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  this  community  and  Its 
people.  In  that  spirit  I  shall  complete  the 
term  for  which  I  was  elected  2  years  ago. 

I  realize  fully  the  importance  of  the  posi- 
tion of  delegate  to  Congress,  and  appreciate 


the  advantage  my  8  years'  experience  gives 
me  in  fllllng  that  position;  but  I  feel  certain 
the  central  committee  can  select  a  qualified 
candidate  who  can  win  the  support  of  the 
voters,  and  be  successful  In  represent;ng  this 
Territory  in  my  place.  I  shall  do  what  I 
can  to  help  whoever  is  elected  by  the  people 
cf  Hawaii  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
work  between  November  3  and  he  expiration 
of  my  term. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pardo.ied  if  I  Interpret 
the  vote  I  received  In  the  primary  as  a  vote 
of  confidence  In  the  manner  In  which  I  have 
served  the  people  of  this  Territory.  It  Is,  of 
course,  dee  ily  gratifying  to  me  personally. 
My  majority  can  be  accepted  as  reasonable 
assurance  that  I  could  expect  to  be  elected 
on  November  3. 

But  the  war  constrains  me  to  a«k  for  a 
release  from  my  present  position,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  prior  obligation  to  the  naval  serv- 
ice, to  which  I  was  appointed  as  a  youth  by 
Prince  Kuhio,  and  in  which  I  served  as  a 
representative  of  this  community  for  nearly 
20  years. 

May  I  ask  you  to  extend  my  wannest  re- 
gards and  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  members 
and  officers  of  the  Republican  Pariy  and  as- 
suie  them  of  my  continued  esteem  and  affec- 
tion for  their  loyal  friendship  and  many  kind- 
nesses in  the  past. 

In  order  that  my  decision  and  action  may 
be  generally  known  without  delay.  I  am  tak- 
ing Uie  liberty  of  releasing  this  letter  to  the 
prefs. 

V/ith  vrarmest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Samxal  Wiu>er  K:ko. 


L.; 


11. r. 


-.::\n    Rcb^lions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

liOIt.  ilARRY  R.  SHEFPAixD 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  29.  1942 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Judge  J.  F.  T.  O'Connor,  at  dedication 
of  22  flags,  representing  nations  of  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  Latin-American  Rela- 
tions, October  11, 1942: 

Mr.   John   Anson    Ford  and   distinguished 
representatives  cf  all  nations  In  the  W'estern 
Hemisphere,   these    22   flags   represent   some 
;i35.000,000  people,   holding   a  common  con- 
cept cf  government  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal 
and  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.    Frcm  cur  Canadian  neigh- 
bors to  the  north  with  a  boundary  unmarrcd 
with  a  fort  or  a  gun.  to  the  Cape  of  Gocd 
Hcpe.  live  a  p>ecple  who  love  Justice  and  hate 
tyrannv;  who  covet  no  territory,  but  who  de- 
■  sire  to  work  out  their  own  destiny  free  frcm 
foreign  political  Influence.    The  United  States 
desires  a  better  understanding  with  its  neigh- 
bors.     Through    diplomatic    channels,     the 
Union  of  the  Pan  American  Republics,  several 
Congresses,    visits   by   William    Howard   Taft 
and  Herbert  Hoover  after  their  election  but 
before  assuming  the  Presidency;  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  during  his  term  as  President; 
Secretary  cf  State  Cordell   Hull,  and  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles,  our  country 
has    made    every    effort    to    strengthen    the 
friendship    between   the   republics  of   South 
America  and  the  United  States.    Vast  as  our 
territory  Is.  we  are  third  in  aree.    Canada  and 
Brazil  are  larger,  but  less  in  population.    Her* 
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ate  the  !n*t  frontiers  In  the  v.orl'::  t  •  -t-n 
the  western  continent  Here  lies  tn:  ;:  :•'  ^t 
hcpe  cf  man  Here  the  greatest  cp' i^rtunl- 
tles.  Here  the  challenge  for  the  sol  itlon  "' 
the  complicated  problems  of  the  rnce.  A 
pc:-  •  i«es,     irritation     liicreases. 

m.  '    cJevolcp.   and    mere    con- 

tracirt  otx-umifs  iheclrcie  cf  IndiTtdu;  1  rlchs 
The  lessons  of  the  Old  World  ehou  d  tench 
us   the   pitfalls    to   be  avoided      The    bright 
fragrant  flower  of  democracy  car.noi    live  In 
the  same  soil  as  the  poisoned  weeds  ft  dicta- 
torship. 

We  are  eneaged  In  a  common  caus<«j  These 
fl-iga  dedicated  tod.^y.  sp?ak  tj  cacli  other: 
They  are  the  symbols  of  a  nation's  1  :e:  They 
represent  the  sacrifices  in  blcod.  on  bsttle 
fields,  cf  sweat  and  to. I  in  field  and  factory. 
They  speak  for  the  defd  of  yesterlay  and 
for  the  llvin?  of  tomorrcw.  Soon  t>--\  'O'lll, 
m  unison,  chant  the  song  of  victc:  A  ►-n 
peace  comes,  let  U  X)c  an  enduring  j  .^  i«ot 
Just  another  recess  between  wars- -let  the 
Justice  we  know  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
b3  dispensed  amid  the  cities  and  vt'lages 
destroy?d  in  wrath,  without  Ju^tlflratlon — 
amid  fields  and  graves,  surrounded  by  that 
evidence,  more  conrincing  than  th  ■  spcicen 
word — living  exhibits  to  impress  tie  court, 
hnd  to  recall  to  the  mlr.d  of  the  ct!prit  hia 
devastating  acts  If  it  takes  half  a  century, 
let  every  man  who  has  violated  th(  articles 
of  war  'petrated  crimes  that  liave  ter- 

rified .d.    be    tried      No    fin;  J    treaty 

fl'cu'.d  oe  ^.^ard  at  the  conclusion  cf  h'3S- 
tiht.es  with  the  AxU  Powers  A  tr  aiy  Is  a 
contract  between  nations  No  senf  ble  per- 
son would  sign  a  contract  with  a  p.\ity  whom 
he  knew  to  have  no  Intention  of  ndherlng 
to  li3  terms — we  have  sufBclcnt  evidence  to 
knew  that  the  Axis  Powers  have  no  intention 
cf  adhering  to  the  terms  of  any  trea  ty  which 
is  proposed  when  its  terms  become  a  hard- 
sh:p;   yet  nations  of  boner  are  bcui  d  by  its 


terms  even  when  thev  beccme.  under 


conditions,  burdcnfcme.  Let  the  rPi'reaenta- 
tives  of  the  United  Nations  meet.  ( tliver  to 
the  ▼anquished  the  terms  aprecd  i  pon  and 

defeated 

igents  In 

determlije  If  the 

nations 

s.ime  as 


lis  arms. 
the  hoe 


ma- 
m  the 
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reconvene  In  1  year,  requirliig  the 
cations  to  report — having  their  own 
the  various  countries — to 
terms  have  bern  viciated  Tiiese 
shau'd  be  placed  on  probation  the 
criminals  are  sometimes  treated  In  oiir  courts 
Let  every  German  soldier  remain  in  Jiie  coun- 
try he  has  Invaded,  take  from  him 
replace  them  with  the  shovfl  arul 
and  keep  them  In  the?e  countries  uttil  every 
road,  every  harbor,  every  buildln?.  rnd  every 
heme  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  fi<  i<.ls  have 
been  made  fertile  again.  Let  a;8  fpod 
ten.'.ls.  tk..a  tr»cl'ii:.e.y  be  su; 
countries  which  caused  the  dec 
U  Simple  Justice. 

Let  us.  or  oihers.  gather  on  tiii^  siot  when 
the   cannons   cease    to  roar,   and   t|ie 
thousands  of  airplanes  are  engiiged 
merce  and  net  in  destruction;  when 
toriea   are   engaged    in    the    manufajcture   of 
good*  fcr  peacelul  people  and  not  in  muni 
tlons  of  war.     Let  these  fl.itrs  be  rai^^d  high 
to    float    in     the    breeze    &:g;.alu:.g 
triumph  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  e^rth 

Mr.  Speaker  end  Members 
House,  havint:  t€?^6  the  above 
-  by  Judge  J.  F  1  o  >  "onnor,  ij  brings 
to  my  mind  a  \ac.incy  on  tho  ?  :  :  ne 
Court  Bench,  a.nd  I  feel  that  v.  .  i..  .ag 
to  call  to  your  attentirn  a  M  n'jers 
constitulini?  the  let:islari\  •'  h:i:vh  of 
government,  especially  ihc?-o  r  rested 
that  the  West  ha-s  been  consistently  over- 
looked when  appointment.':  t-^  m:-'or 
positions  in  government  u  .>'  o  ,a 
Bade.  We  of  i:v  W'-i  f 
ha".~-  out.•^;^ndm^  :::.  •_  l  t"  uncu-.-it-'^naj.e 
p  t;!)  -•  snd  Intt^rity — fully  cpfuble  of 
fi..:i:^  :  •  r.5  of  responsibilit.v  m  our 
gove;r, :..  •  .1  ajenciej;.  Th'!"  Wp't  is  n 
c    :::;Kr.   :.     ;;art  of  this  grea    N 
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can  see  no  reason  why  men  of  the  West 
do  not  receive  favorable  consideration 
when  appointments  of  major  character 
;.r'   made. 

C;.e  of  the  outstanding  men  presently 
occupying  a  Federal  judicial  position  and 
who  is  favorably  known  to  many  of  you 
is  Judge  J.  F.  T.  O'Connor,  whom  I  feel 
has  a  background  worthy  of  considera- 
tion for  an  appiointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 


Vio.k  It  Doth  Ways 


e::' 


OF  RE:kL\RKS 


HON.  JOHN  L.  r.:::iL\>^ 


OF    iOl 


C.\ROLI;.A 


IN  THB  HOLiGF  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  29.  1942 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  under 
leave  to  extenJ  my  own  remaiks  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Dillon  Herald,  Dillon,  S,  C. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Jordan,  editor  of  the  Dillon 
Herald,  is  on?  of  our  leading  editors  in 
the  South,  and  I  hope  that  every  Member 
of  Congress  wiil  read  his  editorial  on  in- 
flation and  deflation.  In  my  opinion  Mr. 
Jordan  has  the  right  ide-.  and  it  proves 
that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  request  made  by 
the  southern  Congressmen  for  a  flooring 
to  be  placed  on  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products  as  well  as  a  ceiling,  I,  person- 
ally, heartily  agree  with  this  editorial, 
and  hope  that  the  President  and  his  rep- 
resentatives who  are  charged  with  ad- 
ministering the  Inflation  Act  will  try 
to  save  the  Na  .ion  from  deflation  as  well 
as  inflation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

woiac  rr  both  wats 

We  hear  a  gr?at  deal  about  Inflation,  but 
very  little  about  deflation.  Inflation  is  the 
enemy  of  the  holders  of  bonds  and  mortgages 
or  pecple  with  fixed  Incomes.  Deflation  is 
the  enem.y  of  tlie  wage  earner  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  raw  riaterlaLs, 

When  money  Is  scarce  the  price  of  labor 
and  raw  materials  goes  dovrn  and  the  value 
cf  the  dollar  gee.;  up.  When  money  Is  plenti- 
ral  the  price  of  labor  and  raw  materials  goes 
t:p  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  goes  down. 

Therefore,  the  terms  "Inflatlcn"  and  "ds- 
fiation"  divide  the  people  Into  two  groups — 
two  schools  of  ihought. 

A  price  ceilln  J  en  everything  that  money 
will  buy — including  labor — will  prevent  in- 
flation. The  buying  power  of  the  dollar  will 
be  stabilized  and  the  man  with  a  fixed  in- 
come will  net  siifler.  That  is  why  we  are 
hear.ng  so  much  about  price  ceilings. 

But  there  is  aJiothcr  side  to  this  Interesting 
economic  picture  which  is  b.ing  cvcrlccked. 

If  a  price  celing  will  prevent  inflation  a 
floor  on  prices  v  Ul  prevent  deflation,  but  we 
do  not  hear  very  much  about  a  floor  on  prices. 

If  it  is  necessf.ry  to  adopt  a  pr;ce  ceiling  to 
pr-^tect  the  m:.::.  with  a  fixed  income  aga^ist 
an  Inflatid  dcll;;r.  why  isn't  It  Just  as  neces- 
sary to  adopt  floor  prices  to  protect  the  pro- 
ducers of  raw  mateials  and  the  wage  earners 
from  the  disaitrcus  ejects  of  a  debated 
dollar? 

The  Government  says  the  farmer — the  pro- 
ducer cf  raw  materials — cannot  sell  his  prtd- 
ucts  above  a  ce:-ta'.n  price.  That  is  all  very 
good  while  the  Nation  is  tlireatened  with  In- 
flation, but  has  the  Government  made  any 
plans  to  protect  the  producers  of  raw  mate- 


rials when  the  Nation  Is  threatened  with 
deflation?     If  so,  we  haven't  heard  of  It. 

Lefs  be  fair  about  this  thing,  and  talk  of 
it  m  terms  of  common  sense  and  Justice.  It 
Is  argued  that  inflation  causes  deflation. 
That  is  true,  but  has  anybody  ever  heard  of 
deflation  causing  Inflation?    No. 

Well,  then,  if  a  price  ceiling  on  everything 
will  save  the  Nation  from  inflation,  which 
means  cheap  money  and  high  prices,  why  not 
in  all  fairness  put  a  floor  en  p::ce.s  and  save 
the  Nation  from  deflation,  high  money,  and 
low  prices? 


National  Unity  Impi       J  i  ^  rbc:*^' 
Religious  t  rej-Qi.ti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E  E   :;:a 

or  NEW  Yor.;i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  26.  1942 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  country 
is  engaged  in  the  most  titanic  struggl« 
in  history.  To  win  this  war,  and  win  it 
we  must  and  we  will,  unity  of  purpose 
and  the  closest  cooperation  between  all 
elements  of  our  citizenry  is  absolutely 
essential.  This  is  no  time  to  accentuate 
divisions,  dissensions,  and  differences 
v/hich  should  have  been  submerged  when 
Americans  of  all  ranks  and  stations 
closed  ranks  to  face  the  common  enemy 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  I  am  not  speaking 
particularly  of  that  small  group  of  news- 
papers, organizations,  and  individuals 
who  have  made  the  occasion  of  my  can- 
didacy for  Congress  the  occasion  for  a 
renewal  of  animosities  and  of  bitterness 
that  challenge  the  will  of  a  free  people 
to  be  represented  in  the  legislative  halls 
of  this  Nation.  I  am  speaking  of  a 
greater  threat  to  our  national  unity 
which  finds  expression  in  misinterpret- 
ing and  erroneously  presenting  the  Ufa 
and  the  culture  of  some  of  our  closest 
and  best  neighbors,  with  the  consequent 
disa.^trous  reaction  in  dividing  our  own 
people  along  cultural,  racial,  or  relisious 
lines. 

I  have  In  mind  eight  pages  of  text  and 
illustrations  in  the  October  19  issue  cf 
Life  magazine  which  drew  a  formal  state- 
ment of  protest  from  Premier  Adelard 
Godbout  against  "adverse  publicity, 
abounding  in  exaggerations  and  errois 
both  of  fact  and  Interpretation"  of  the 
Catholic  people  of  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec. I  am  in  thorough  agreement  wit  i 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  Premier 
Godbout  that  "to  try  to  stir  up  race 
against  race  and  religion  against  religion 
is  to  set  one's  hand  to  a  nefarious  task, 
especially  at  a  time  when  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  fighting  side  by  side  in 
the  cause  of  civilization." 

It  was  particularly  imsportsmanlike 
and  unchivalrous  of  Life's  editors  to  have 
sought  the  help  of  the  village  priest  and 
then  to  have  reflected  on  his  leadership 
in  his  community  by  making  the  slight- 
ing remark  that — 

It  is  exceedingly  uncomfortable  for  anyone 
in  Saint-Fidele  who  would  defy  the  village 
cure. 

It  was  equally  imfair  to  indicate  a  divi- 
sion between  the  clergy  and  their  em;- 
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nent  ecclesiastical  superior,  Carrimal  \':\- 
leneuve,  wliich  would  suggest  a  -.uKt:. 
and  deceit  wholly  out  of  t'  ir  =  •<:  .\  i^: 
the  sterling  patriotism  -;  t  i)  :.  ;;.■ 
French-Canadian  priesthood  and  their 
highly  esteemed  and  respected  leader. 
The  implication  that  the  peopie  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  are  shirking  their 
duty  to  give  patriotic  service  to  their 
country  in  time  of  war  by  giving  only 
the  percentage  of  men  in  service  in  one 
small,  isolated  little  village  is  a  blow  be- 
low the  belt.  It  is  unworthy  of  the  best 
traditions  of  American  journalism,  espe- 
cially when  the  people  of  this  Province 
are  still  deep  in  their  grief  over  the  loss 
of  so  many  brave  men  among  the  Com- 
mandos who  raided  Dieppe. 

I  submit  that  such  articles  as  con- 
tained in  Life  magazine  for  October  19, 
have  a  twofold  evil  effect.  First,  they 
create  hostility,  bad  feeling,  misunder- 
standing between  ourselves  and  the  peo- 
ple of  a  closely  allied  nation  without 
a  suspicion  of  justification.  Secondly, 
ir  their  reaction  upon  the  Catholic  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  who  are  giving 
their  sons  and  their  substance  without 
stint  to  our  common  cause,  these  articles 
arouse  a  bitterness  and  a  sense  of  just 
grievance  against  their  fellow-citizens 
because  of  the  impUed  challenge  to  their 
patriotism  on  the  basis  of  their  religious 
beliefs.  I,  for  one,  deplore  and  condemn 
all  such  expressions,  whether  they  be 
due  either  to  ignorance  or  to  malice, 
which  cast  a  reflection  on  any  man's 
patriotism  because  of  the  race  to  which 
he  belongs  or  because  of  the  religion  he 
professes. 

We  have  had  entirely  too  much  ques- 
tioning of  motives  and  attaching  of 
suspicions  to  the  actions  of  sections  and 
groups  of  our  populace  because  of  race 
and  religion  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
their  lives  as  good  citizens  and  in  the 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights. 
I  hold  it  un-American  and  detrimental 
to  national  unity  to  cause  any  man  to 
be  suspected  of  dereliction  of  his  patri- 
otic duty  because  of  his  race  or  creed. 
And  I  mean  by  that  whether  he  be  Cath- 
olic or  Protestant,  Jew  or  gentile. 

Let  there  be  an  end  to  sniping.  snifQng, 
and  finger-pointing  between  Americans 
of  various  persuasions,  and  between 
Americans  and  sections  or  groups  of  our 
neighbors  and  Allies.  We  intend  to  win 
this  war,  and  we  intend  to  win  it  to- 
gether and  to  share  the  blessings  of  the 
peace  we  will  make  equally  and  without 
discrimination. 


Fcr-iuinent   Ptace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELLR 

L'i*     M  V.  JIN  i  A  .N  A 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  15.  1942 

Mr.  WHEELER.  M:  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Victory— for 
Humanity!"  written  by  Albert  W.  Pal- 
mer, and  published  in  the  issue  of  the 


Christian  Century  of  September  30  1942. 
M:  Palmer  is  president  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Christian 
Century  is  one  of  the  largest  Protestant 
publications  in  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Victory — For  Humanity 
(By  Albert  W.  Palmer) 

Every  Christian,  whether  he  be  pacifist, 
nonpacifist,  militarist,  realist,  modernist, 
fundamentalist,  high  church,  low  church,  free 
church,  Protestant  or  Catholic— let  him  ac- 
cept any  label  he  pleases  or  Invent  a  new 
one — every  Christian,  I  assume,  must  be 
deeply  concerned  about  attaining  a  construc- 
tive, healing,  and  permanent  peace  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  war.  If  he  is  uuly  an  ecu- 
menical Christian  with  a  world  view,  he  de- 
sires a  victory  for  all  humanity  to  come  out 
of  it.  Without  such  a  victory,  a  military 
decision  or  even  a  knockout  blow  favorable 
to  America  and  the  United  Nations  might 
prove  to  be  only  an  illusory  triumph,  merely 
preparing  the  way  fcr  another  war. 

Now.  what  kind  of  termination  of  this  war 
would  really  constitute  a  victory  for  hu- 
manity? Obviously,  one  that  would  clear  the 
way  for  an  acceptable  world  organization 
which  all  nations,  so  far  as  possible,  would 
have  a  part  In  formulating.  We  need  a  new 
world  order  sincerely  based  upon  equality  of 
treatment  and  opportunity  for  all  races, 
regions,  and  populations.  Such  a  world  order 
must  also  provide  reasonable  flexibility  so  as 
to  allow  progressive  change  in  order  to  meet 
future  needs  and  shifting  conditions.  Local 
self-government,  national,  cultural,  and  re- 
ligious freedom,  international  cooperation  in 
economic  and  other  matters  of  world  concern, 
such  as  the  oversight  of  colonies  and  unde- 
veloped areas,  and  provision  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  grievances  and  injustices  and  for  the 
easing  of  changing  tensions  without  recourse 
to  war— that  is  the  goal.  Any  peace  which 
docs  not  at  least  honestly  try  to  reach  this 
goal  is  Just  another  armistice.  But  if  we  can 
bring  the  common  sense  and  enlightened 
conscience  of  all  mankind  to  accept  some 
such  norm  and  standard  for  life  upon  this 
planet,  we  shall  have  achieved  a  victory  for 
humanity.     No  lesser  goal  will  do. 

IN   THE  FUSH   OF  VICTORY 

Hard-headed,  realistic  observation  of  his- 
tory and  human  nature  clearly  indicates, 
moreover,  that  such  a  goal  is  not  likely  to  be 
reached  by  the  method  of  a  total  militaiy  vlc- 
toiy,  desirable  and  even  necessary  as  that  way 
of  terminating  the  war  Inevitably  seems  to 
almost  everybody  on  both  sides  of  hostile  bat- 
tle lines.  It  is  not  humanly  probable  that 
any  group  cf  men  or  nations  in  the  flush  of 
victory  and  after  the  exasperation  and  hatred 
evoked  by  desperate  resistance,  would  be  wise 
or  farsighted  enough  to  refrain  from  revenge, 
punitive  exactions,  and  self-seeking.  For  the 
sake  of  immediate  security  would  they  not 
betray  future  security  and  in  the  name  of 
liberty  destroy  liberty,  as  has  been  done  so 
often  before  in  European  history? 

Tliere  are  apparent  exceptions  to  this  pes- 
simistic prediction.  The  treaty  of  Ghent, 
after  the  War  of  1812,  ignored  the  supposed 
causes  of  that  war  and  merely  established 
peace  once  more,  with  an  added  guaranty  cf 
disarmament  along  the  Canadian- American 
frontier.  The  Civil  War  ended  with  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  but  also  with  the  ultimate 
readmisslon  of  the  Southern  States  as  lull- 
fledged  members  of  the  Nation  without  pen- 
alties or  disabilities  (And  the  North  hated 
"Jeff"  Davis  as  Hitler  is  hated  today  and  the 
•'atrocities"  of  Libby  Prison  were  as  publicized 
as  any  enemy  evil  deeds  today.)  Another  war 
which  ended  considerately  was  the  Boer  War. 
To  be  sure,  the  Transvaal  Rcpubhc  was  liqui- 
dated, but  wltliin  the  framework  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  the  Beers  were  given  most  of  the 
things   they   had   been  fighting  for.     These 


hcpeful  exceptions — but  they  are  only  partial 
exceptions — should  not  make  us  too  optimis- 
tic, however,  as  to  what  kind  of  peace  the  vic- 
tors would  set  up  at  the  close  of  this  present 
war.  Wisdom,  restraint,  Justice,  generosity, 
farsightedness  are  not  bred  by  the  emotional 
tenslcns  aroused  in  modern  war  and  the  prop- 
aganda which  accompanies  it. 

IS   NESOTIATION  POSSIBLE? 

"A  dictated  peace,  therefore,  contains  slight 
hope  of  attaining  the  kind  of  goal  which 
would  provide  a  real  victory  for  humanity. 
What  then?  The  desirable  alternative  would 
seem  to  be  some  kind  of  negotiated  peace, 
anathema  as  that  word  is  to  most  people. 
By  this  I  mean  a  peace  based  on  scientific 
analysis  and  genuine  intelligent  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  all  humanity— a  peace  which 
would  be  so  Just  and  reasonable  that  It  would 
be  curative  and  not  provocative  of  future 
wars.  How  could  efforts  in  this  direction 
be  mode?  How  could  they  be  safeguarded 
from  betrayal? 

There  seem  to  be  four  kinds  of  negotiated 
peace.  Let  us  look  at  them  and  appraise 
their  values  and  possibilities. 

1.  There  might  be  a  postponed  negotiated 
peace  after  victory.  This  is  being  widely  ad- 
vocated today,  end  in  very  influential  quar- 
ters. People  who  favor  this  sort  of  peace 
v;ould  propose  that  victory  be  followed  by  a 
ccxiling-off  period  of  from  2  to  5  years,  and 
then,  after  the  passions  of  war  have  sub- 
sided and  the  smoke  of  battle  has  cleared 
away,  an  effort  could  be  made  to  work  cut  a 
Just  and  durable  reorganization  of  the  world 
with  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  necessities 
of  victors  and  vanquished  alike.  Such  a  pro- 
posal recognizes  the  peril  of  trying  to  settle 
things  in  the  flush  of  victory  and  seeks  to 
avoid  the  tragedy  of  another  Versailles. 

This  solution  might  secure  a  creative  and 
hopeful  peace,  provided  all  peoples  were  fairly 
represented  in  the  making  of  It  and  its  coun- 
sels were  not  unduly  dominated  by  the  mili- 
ta.ry  victors.  Such  a  constructive  and  shared 
peace,  as  a  desirable  alternative  to  a  coercive 
dictated  peace  in  the  hour  of  military  tri- 
umph, should  always  be  kept  In  view.  But 
is  it  a  practical  possibility?  Would  the  vic- 
tors give  It  complete  freedom?  Could  they 
iiufliciently  restrain  their  thirst  for  ven- 
geance—their Instinctive  desire  to  dominate? 
Would  not  their  shallow  wartime  theories 
and  the  one-sided  solutions  instilled  by 
propaganda  distort  it?  Would  not  their 
hatreds,  fears,  and  prejudices  poison  it? 
Would  not  the  economic  pressure  for  Im- 
mediate settlement  be  too  great  to  permit 
postponement? 

2.  A  second  possibility  is  the  negotiated 
peace  of  practical  defeat.  This  is  what  peo- 
jjle  generally  seem  to  suppose  is  meant  by  all 
advocates  of  any  kind  of  negotiated  peace 
and  accounts  for  the  high  degree  of  unpopu- 
larity of  that  term.  War  propaganda  has 
given  the  words  "negotiated  peace"  a  bad 
name  by  always  assuming  that  they  mean 
surrender  to  Hitler  and  uncritical  accept- 
ance of  his  terms — another  Munich.  But  is 
that  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  words  "a 
negotiated  peace"?  Was  not  the  very  trou- 
ble with  Munich  that  It  lacked  the  most 
important  characteristics  of  true  negotia- 
tion? Munich  was  partly  a  dictation  by 
Hitler's  military  power  and  partly  a  surrender 
of  other  people's  rights  by  agents  who  had 
no  proper  mandate  for  what  thry  were  doing. 
President  Roosevelt  did  belatedly  call  for  a 
negotiated  peace  at  that  time,  but  nobody 
heeded  him.  No;  a  peace  with  any  real  hope 
in  it  for  future  world  order  could  not  be 
an  ;ibjcct  surrender.  People  who  honestly 
desire  a  lasting  peace  must  park  their  guns 
outside,  as  I  believe  Secretary  Hull  once  sug- 
gested in  rerJistic  American  language,  and 
try  to  build  a  peece  which  will  in  itself  be 
so  fair— so  in  accord  with  basic  fundamental 
economic  and  psychological  facts— tliat 
people  will  want  it  to  euduie. 
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A   CONGRESSIONU.   COMMISSI 

If.  as  some  now  think,  there  ah  ^ 
tingle  dramatic  peace  conference  *.u  t 
war  but  if  peace  should  come  gradtn  : .    <  .a 
reglonaliv.  if  the  ahape  of  'hings  •  :••  is 

teaJly  Unng  worlced  cut  right  r.r^  ,;.  ;  will 
evolve  bit  by  l>lt  rather  than  i  ■  ;  up  all 
at  oiicc  by  some  future  wirld  aj^e::..  .,.  then 
the  value  and  urgency  of  such  a  congi  essional 
ccnimlsslon  would  be  '  *  -  r  f  i>^'  r.l  .'.~ 
appointment  cow  an  ...     ■  --  !.» .  :    =.:v 
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H    •       ■  -     Q  :  ncy    Wright.    Harry    Emerson    ^ 
F     .:     .;    s:i  .     ..lers  of  like  caliber  and  ability. 
\':.^-n  I  would  Isstie  a  Presidential  procla- 
n'.fl'..  ;;   rt*  :ollow3: 

.      :n-.  :t*tioi»  to  all  the  world  bt  th« 

PKESTOEKT      5"    TUr   U N  1 1  Kl)  ST.-\TIS 

The   people  c:    liit   United  States   are  ap- 
palled   at    the   wcrld-wlde   suffering  of  both 
friends  and  foes  lu  this  suicidal  war.     We  be- 
lieve that  in  every  nation  as  In  our  own.  there 
exists  a  deepenlni?  mood  of  profound  repent- 
ance  fcr   the   bllndnesa  and  sins  that  have 
brought    this    trngedy   upon    mankind      The 
need  of  a  cooperative  world  organization   to 
set  up  a  new  peace  besed  on  equal  opportun- 
ity and  Justice  fcr  every  race  and  nation  has 
I    now  become  obvious  to  all  men  of  good  will 
ever  V  A  he. ^-f       Tlie    Congress    of    the    United 
Si.t  f-  :i  ,<;    1.   refore  appointed  a  Commistson 
on  Permanent  Peace  ready  to  confer  with  all 
who  will   confer    whether  friends  or   foes  or 
neutrals      The  people  of  all  nations  are  here- 
by scJemnly  invited  to  take  similar  action  for 
i    the  healing  of  the  wounds  of  the  world.     We 
^rk   nothing   for   ourselves   that   we  do   not 
c -cire  equally  for  all  mankind. 

I  would  then  create  a  publicity  agency  of 
j    the  most  competent  experts  tn  America  and 
!    ask  Con^reas  to  appropriate  millions  of  dol- 
'    lar^    If  necessary,  to  sow  these  hundred  and 
:.'   .    xords    down    In   every    country    of   the 
*    i;c.     The  Ccmmisslcu  on  Permanent  Peace 
should  then  go  Into  continuous  session.    As 
f-^st  as  it  arrived  at  propositions  suitnble  to 
^- ~ve  as  basic  principles  for  proposed  world- 
wide approval,  it  would  submit  them  to  the 
country    and    secure    congressional    endorse- 
ment.    The   world  would   then   be  continu- 
ously and  progre«sivelv  Informed  of  the  bases 
j    on  which  the  United  States  is  ready  to  enter 
I    Into   negotiations      Corre6p<indence.  confer- 
ence. arKl  collaboration  would  be  constantly 
Invited   from    all   other   countries,    neutrals, 
friends,  or  enem!e«,  either  with  or  without 
r*--,-ion  of  military  activities. 

GETTING   EEHIMD  HITLEBS  FSQNT 

It  Will  ai  ouctj  be  objected:  "But  you  cant 
do  business  with  Hitler  Would  he  pay  any 
attention  to  such  a  proposal?  And  IX  he  did. 
couid  we  trust  lum?  '  The  answer  is  that  we 
want  to  get  txick  of  Hitler  to  the  German 
people,  and  th;s  is  the  quickest  and  surest 
way  to  do  it.  If  we  can  convince  the  Ger- 
man people  thiit  they  can  obtain  their  own 
real  weltare.  together  witli  the  peace  and 
security  of  Europe,  by  an  open  covenant 
openly  arrived  at.  Hitler  will  either  obey  pub- 
lic opinion  or  be  overthrown. 

"But  can  yoti  get  to  the  German  people?" 
Not  unless  you  try  as  hard  to  break  through 
as  a  soldier  would  to  attain  a  mllitp.ry  objec- 
tive But  With  our  skill  in  education  and 
advertising,  our  airplanes,  radio,  and  Inven- 
tive genius,  surely  we  can  spread  this  mes- 
sage to  all  the  world.  "But,  remembering 
how  the  14  pcmta  were  disregarded,  will  not 
the  Germans  distrust  and  scorn  us  now?" 
That  depends  on  our  genuine  humility,  the 
ri.finltene^s  or  our  proposals,  and  the  guar- 
anties which  we  might  give  through  Congress 
or  even  by  a  plebiscite  endorsing  the  Presi- 
dential pn^clamatlcn. 

•But  would  this  not  break  dcx-n  military 
effectiveness  and  morale?"  Only  in  enemy 
countries,  hut  there  very  effectively  as  It 
came  to  be  realized  that  all  decent  and 
reasonable  goals  could  thus  be  scctired  wlth- 
o'lt  bloodshed  Our  own  m.litary-minded 
ciders  would  either  taSe  little  stock  in  the 
p-ssibllUy  of  any  practical  response  to  the 
proposal  or  else  feel  that  the  stronger  their 
mlliury  activities  the  greater  the  proba- 
bility that  n  wcuid  be  accepted  by  the  enemy. 

VICTOIT    roi    HtTMANTTT 

'3ut  it  hcs  never  been  done  before  In  the 
I  Kst  any  attempt  to  talk  things  over  with  the 
enemy  has  had  to  wait  for  defeat,  victory,  or 
a  stalemate  ■'  Yes,  but  that  was  because  In 
the  past  each  side  has  alwavs  sought  victory 
for  Itself,     Here  is  a  situation  where  we  seek 
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a  victory  for  humanity,  a  victory  equally  de- 
sirable for  our  foes  and  ourselves.  In  the 
very  nature  of  things  this  sort  of  victory  can- 
not be  obtained  by  a  mere  military  tr:umpb 
nor  by  coercion.  It  must  be  obtained  by 
careful  diagnosis,  honest,  humble  recognition 
of  cur  own  shortcomings,  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice for  the  common  good  of  the  world  and 
the  future  of  humanity— In  a  word,  by  sin- 
cere negotiation  and  collaboration.  We  musi; 
employ  right  reason,  cooperation,  construc- 
tive thinking.  How  foolish  of  us.  whU«i 
spending  untold  effort  and  money  on  mili- 
tary action,  to  neglect  the  real  solution — 
which  muat  be  Ln  the  realm  of  ideas. 

This  proposal  to  seek  a  victory  for  all  hu- 
manity has  tremendous  meaning  and  appeal 
in  it  for  the  Christian  church.  The  church  Is 
dedicated  to  peace  and  needs  peace  in  wl  ich 
to  carry  forward  Its  great  spiritual  t;i5k.  War 
l£  destructive  of  almost  ail  the  values  wa.cii 
the  church  holds  clear  and  puts  Its  raember.s 
under  the  pressure  of  terrible  dilemmas 
which  devastate  their  faith  and  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  Christian  ideal  of  universal  broth- 
erhood If  the  world  Is  not  to  expire  In  a 
stifling  poison  gas  of  cynicism,  brutality,  and 
violence,  someone  must  show  a  better  way 
than  coercion,  sheer  brute  force,  and  ra'litary 
might.  The  common  people  of  the  world  in 
their  suffering  and  despair  await  .=cme  word 
of  hope,  some  summons  to  a  really  Christian 
world  philosophy,  some  heroic,  creative,  ring- 
ing word  of  faith  in  God  and  human  brother- 
hood. Who  can  better  say  that  word  than 
America?  What  can  move  America  to  say 
It  except  the  Christian  conscience  as  em- 
boulecJ  in  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ?  We 
must  not  fail  the  world  In  this  great  hoin". 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIONS 

Thursday.  October  29.  1942 

Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  contribution  to  the 
American  Mercury  for  November  1942, 
by  the  eminent  h'storian  Charles  A. 
Beard,  entitled  "In  Defense  of  Congress— 
We  Cannot  Hamstring  Congiess  Without 
Hamstringing  Our  Own  American  Civili- 
zation": 

In  Defense  or  Concoes? 
(By  Charles  A.  Beard) 

Prom  all  sides,  editors,  columnists,  com- 
meiuaicrs,  and  political  spokesmen  have 
been  pouring  streams  of  bitter  and  despair- 
ing criticism  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Few  of  them,  unh.  ppUy,  have  sht..wn 
any  awareness  cf  the  Impiications  of  iuch 
criticism  concentrated  on  a  basic  democratic 
Institution.  Even  fewer  have  realized  thai 
derogation  of  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government  Is  not  a  peculiarly  American  fact 
but  in  line  with  a  world-wide  decline  cf 
representative  government,  manifest  In  pieces 
as  far  apart  as  Japan  and  Yugoslavia.  Brazil, 
and  France. 

Judging  by  press  comment  last  spring  on 
the  proposal  that  Senators  and  RepresenU- 
tives  should  have  gasoline  for  travel  to  and 
from  the  Capitol,  Members  of  Congress  are 
useless  creatures,  have  no  grave  public  duties 
to  discharge,  and  might  as  well  shut  up  shop. 
A  village  politician  who  wanted  to  run  for 
lieutenant  governor  was  entitled  to  gas  lor 
campaigning  around  h'.«  State,  but  a  Senator 
or    Representative    already   elected    was   not 
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worth  a  thought,  save  for  disparagement.  As 
the  bright  boys  on  Time  phrased  the  press 
indictment:  "A  contemptuous  laegh  went 
up  from  the  Nation.  This  time  it  was 
X-cards  for  Congressmen."  Contemptuous 
laughter  for  the  body  to  which  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  entrusts  all 
legislative  powers  vested  in  the  National 
Government.  The  general  Indifference  to 
this  situation  Is  perhaps  Its  most  alarming 
aspect. 

In  his  syndicated  column  about  the  same 
time  Raymond  Clapper  pronounced  a  virtual 
death  sentence  on  Congress: 

"Congress  has  remained  a  collection  of  two- 
cent  politicians  v.-ho  could  serve  weU  enough 
In  simpler  days.  But  the  ignorance  and  pro- 
vincialism of  Congress  renders  it  incapable 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  modern  government. 
•  •  •  People  don't  give  a  damn  what  the 
average  Senator  or  Congressman  says.  The 
reason  they  don't  care  is  that  they  know 
what  you  hear  In  Congress  is  99  percent 
tripe,  ignorance,  and  demagogery,  and  not 
to  b3  relied  on." 

If  such  statements  are  true,  then  repre- 
sentative government  is  dead  In  the  United 
St.Ttes  and  merely  waiU  the  kind  of  funeral 
that  Hitler  provided  lor  the  German  Reichs- 
tag, and,  mere  ominous  still,  the  p.ople 
of  the  United  States,  who  elect  these  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  are  incapable  of 
self-government.  In  that  case  what  have  we 
to  look  forward  to  except  one-man  tyranny 
of  some  variety? 

Fortunately,  the  wholesale  Indictment  of 
Congress  is  unjustified.  In  my  Judgment. 
It  is  not  true  to  the  facts  of  history.  It  Is 
one-sided,  undlscrlminatlng,  and  reckless. 
The  Indictment  betrays  a  profound  miscon- 
ception of  the  work  actually  done  by  Con- 
gress. It  lacks  all  constructive  vision,  and, 
more,  the  promulgation  and  reiteration  of 
such  criticisms,  so  unqualified  in  nature, 
shake  public  confidence  in  constitutional  gov- 
ernment— one  thing  certainly  worth  fighting 
for  in  this  age  of  self-imposed  slavery  and 
tyranny  by  conquest. 

Is  it  true  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
the  intelligence  and  character  of  Senators  and 
R-presentatlves,  as  compered  witli  Members 
cf  Congress  in  earlier  times,  or  with  members 
cf  the  executive  department,  or  with  leaders 
in  affairs  among  citi2;ens  at  large?  If  Con- 
gress has  fallen  to  such  a  low  estate  in  fact 
and  in  public  esteem,  how  are  we  to  account 
fcr  it?  Granting  that  the  estate  of  Congress 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  how  can  that  es- 
tate be  improved?  These  are  the  questions 
to  which  critical  editors,  columnltts,  and 
commentators  should  be  directing  their  at- 
tention, Instead  of  consulting  their  fleeting 
emotions.  Our  task  is  to  restore  representa- 
tive government  to  its  fullest  prestige  and 
usefulness,  thus  making  democracy  truly  ef- 
fective, rather  than  to  attack  Its  priir.ary  in- 
stitutions. 

In  their  efforts  to  appear  wise,  cnt  s  f 
Congress  often  refer  to  the  grtat  of  CiCl  \o 
orators  like  Daniel  W  b  •-  r,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
and  Henry  Clay— and  a^s;.rt  that,  in  compari- 
son. Members  of  Congress  today  are  i  .Mn.Ul 
caliber.  It  is  true  that  no  Member  n  w  i  i.n, 
or  chooses  to,  deliver  orations  In  the  t.;  rsi 
manner.  But  Is  that  proof  of  a  dechue  in 
Intelligence  and  character?  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  !•  ;  :  nent  to 
note  that,  in  spite  of  th(  r  i:.  r>,  these 
mighty  men  of  old  could  not  resolve  the  sec- 
tional Issue  of  their  time  and  let  the  Nation 
drift  into  a  civil  war.  However,  that  is  a 
detail.  The  truth  is  that  oratoi^  of  the  grand 
style,  whatever  its  merits,  if  any,  is  no  longer 
appropriate  to  or  useful  In  the  discussion  of 
the  complicated  question  of  our  day,  which 
call  for  highly  specialized  knowiofig.  and  less 
rhetoric. 

Asamoie  'li,.!!  r.i.-uii'  s'-^ofnt  '4  tr--^  Con- 
r.nrssicN'Ai.    RfA'-Rn.   1    \en*U!"e   this   opiUion: 


It  Is  possible  to  pick  out  of  the  Record  for  the 
past  10  years  addresses  (not  orations)  which, 
for  breadth  of  knowledge,  technical  skiU, 
analytical  acumen,  close  reasoning,  and  dig- 
nified presentation,  compare  favorably  with 
similar  utterances  made  in  the  preceding 
century  by  the  so-called  great  orators. 
Sweeping  as  this  statement  appears  to  be.  1 
make  the  assertion  and  Invite  those  who  have 
recently  been  preaching  the  contrary  to  as- 
sume the  burden  of  proving  their  conten- 
tions. 

Considering  the  complexity  of  problems  be- 
fore Congress  today  and  taking  account  of 
the  distractions  which  now  beset  Senators 
and  Representatives,  the  quality  of  serious 
speeches,  in  both  Houses  is  amazingly  high. 
There  Is,  to  be  sure,  more  trash — bad  poetry, 
demagogic  claptrap,  and  clotted  nonsense — 
in  the  Record  of  the  patt  10  years  than  there 
was  m  the  Annals  of  Congress  from  1789  to 
1799.  Yet,  after  studying  the  operations  of 
the  First  Congresses  of  the  United  States  and 
the  operations  of  the  Seventy -sixth  Con- 
gress, I  am  convinced  that  for  disinterested- 
ness, absence  of  corruption,  and  concern  with 
the  public  good,  the  present  body  is  of  a 
higher  order.  If  any  reader  wishes  to  form 
his  own  opinion,  let  him  look  at  the  sUth 
chapter  In  my  Economic  Origins  of  Jcffer- 
sonlan  Democracy,  and  then  examine  the 
proceedings  and  history  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress. 

Now,  let  us  compare  knowledge  and  char- 
acter m  the  present  Congress  with  knowledge 
and  character  in  the  executive  department. 
An  opinion  is  abroad  to  the  effect  that  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  department  know  more 
about  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  its  problems  than  do  any  Senators  and 
Representatives.  The  opinion,  I  am  con- 
vinced. Is  not  well  founded.  1  believe  that 
It  is  possible  to  choose  10  or  15  Members  cf 
Congress— Members  of  long  service— who 
know  as  much  if  not  more  about  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  Its  problems 
than  10  or  15  of  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive department  standing  highest  on  the  list 
of  quality.  At  aU  events,  it  is  incumbent  on 
anyone  who  treats  Congress  as  an  aggrega- 
tion of  ignoramuses  to  make  such  a  compari- 
son and  to  slate  the  grounds  on  which  he 
places  the  executive  department  higher  than 
the  legislative  department  In  this  respect. 

Character  is  more  difficult  to  measure— im- 
possible, in  any  exact  terms.  But  it  Is  perti- 
nent to  poin.  out  that  the  great  scandals 
which  have  rocked  the  country  during  the 
past  50  years  have  all  occurred  in  the  execu- 
tive dtpartmei.  •  .-•re  have  been  some  sad 
offenses  in  Cougrets,  and  they  should  not  be 
glossed  over.  Ttcy  have,  however,  been  minor 
in  size;  and  it  h.-.s  been  to  congressional  com- 
mittees tliat  the  ccuntry  has  owed  the  ex- 
posures of  malfeasance  In  administration — 
of  the  Harding  regime,  to  cite  one  Instance 
out  of  many  that  come  to  mind. 

If  -•.  h  rr. Mentions  rest  on  Just  grounds, 
how  ;!:  -i  a  ■  v  p  to  account  for  the  current 
depr,'  .  .  ;  -:  C.ncress?  Happy,  it  was  said 
loX  ig  :  ;uv  tiity  who  know  the  causes  of 
;,  itcs:  1  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  answer 
Uic  question.  Yet  I  feel  sure  that  the  re- 
sponsibliity  for  this  depreciation  does  not  all 
He  at  the  door  of  Congress.  The  press  and 
the  radio,  It  ■^eins  to  me,  deserve  a  large 
share  of  it  and  so  do  thoughtless  members  of 
the  general  public 

For  a  long  time  -r  -ich'v  -pcak.i.c  ■::••  1 
alxjut  the  close  of  ihP  cw  :i  w -.; -  i:;-c,,-  l:..  '■■:-- 
papers  and  at  least  a  it  a  ::.,!  h,.:.es  gave  seri- 
ous attention  to  the  y.  >ci-i-c.i.i:,>  nf  Congress. 
In  those  days  It  wa-  t!.e  r-, -.  :;-  1  r  metro- 
politan newspaprr-  t.^  n-p<-:'  .  .  :.r-f<=^:""al 
debates ex'en::ive!v  tinalytirally  a'  t;  ;::  a  cic- 
nlfied  manner  w  irliy  of  tlu  e:  .i"'. '..  v  ■"^:  'f'-''  '-' 
business.    For  niure  than  5C  je^^is  :t.>  j::-^- 


tlce  has  not  been  followed.  In  what  news- 
papttr  of  the  United  States  or  magazine  of 
general  circulation  is  It  now  possible  to  find 
from  day  to  day  or  week  to  week  comprehen- 
sive and  balanced  reports  of  cong; essional 
proceedings?  In  no  newspaper  or  magaane 
of  general  circulation.  This  is  no  longer 
"ne'is." 

;Ahen  some  very  exciting  Issue  is  being  de- 
bat  3d  in  the  House  or  Senate,  extracts  from 
or  summaries  of  a  few  speeches  will  appear 
in  the  columns  of  the  laigest  new£f>aper8. 
The  same  is  true  of  congressional  hearings. 
As  a  rule,  such  reports  are  sketchy  at  best. 
But  let  some  demapog  Indulge  In  antics  on 
the  floor  of  either  House,  let  some  personal 
quarrel  flare  up,  let  the  cha.rman  of  a  con- 
gressional committee  bare  a  scandal  at  a 
hearing  or  hold  up  a  businessman  or  rail- 
way magnate  to  scorn,  and  Congress  makes 
the  first  pages. 

\Vliat  is  the  effect  on  tlie  American  people? 
After  one  has  been  subjected  to  a  drumfire 
of  this  kind  for  5,  10,  or  20  years,  one  must 
be  a  kind  of  superman  not  to  arrive  at  the 
settled  conviction  that  Congress  deserves 
contempt.  Those  who  are  throwing  stones  at 
Congress  should  consider  their  own  words 
and  conduct 

In  any  apportionment  of  the  blame  for  the 
prevailing  low  opinion  respecting  Congress.  I 
am  inchned  to  place  a  heavy  responsibility  on 
the  Gallup  polls.  Nothing,  In  my  view,  could 
be  more  preposterous  than  asking  Tom,  Dick, 
Susan,  and  Harriet  In  the  highways  and 
byways  what  they  think  the  Government 
should  do  and  then  reporting  their  answers 
as  representing  the  opinion  of  the  people. 
This  is  a  kind  of  referendum — the  most  ir- 
responsible kind,  in  that  the  formation  of  the 
questions  and  the  making  of  the  record  are 
in  private  bands.  In  any  case,  it  is  absurd 
for  people  who  do  not  have  to  asstmae  any 
responsibihty  for  executing  the  laws  or  ac- 
tions they  demand  to  teU  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives Just  what  to  do;  It  is  also  dan- 
gerous, for  it  holds  a  constant  threat  over 
Members  of  Congress  and  distracts  their  at- 
tention from  public  business  to  the  alarms 
of  poU  ttunults.  Some  of  the  world's  wrr&t 
tjTants  have  been  approved  i  ;  -  ;  ;:.  ^r  rcUs: 
Napoleon  I,  Napoleon  U,  u:io  H  l-r  !  :  ex- 
ample. 

Another  tendency  of  thinking  in  certain 
quarters  helps  to  account  for  the  current  dls- 
esteem  of  Congress.  I  refer  to  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  cult  of  Presidential  leadership. 
It  was  hinted  at  In  1885  by  W  '  '  w  WilS4^n'8 
Congressional  Government  1:  was  ex- 
pounded In  his  Constitutional  Government 
in  1908.  It  wa?  preached  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. In  the  N^^w  York  Times  magazine  of 
March  2.  1941,  Prof.  Henn-  S"  rle  Commager 
elaborated  it  and  gave  ;t  I  Isome  praise. 
"Democracy,"  Professor  Comniaccr  declared, 
"apparently  flourishes  when  the  Executive  la 
strong,  languishes  when  It  Is  weak."  That 
Congress  has  critical  functions  to  perfcim, 
he  conceded,  but  no  great  Inventive  or  con- 
structive leadership  to  be  expected  from  that 
!    source. 

Writers  on  American  history  and  govern- 
ment are  to  blame  fcr  a  part  of  the  pub'ic 
indifference  to.  and  misunderstanding  of 
Congress.  We  have  thousands  of  biogra- 
phies of  men  who  passed  from  obscurity  to 
oblivion,  but  not  a  single  great  and  compre- 
hensive history  of  Congress  and  congressional 
procedure.  "Battles"  in  Congress  crowd  th-s 
pages  of  our  written  histories.  The  histcry 
of  the  congressional  system  remains  unwrit- 
ten. In  these  days,  professors  of  government 
In  our  universities  write  bift  books  on  admin- 
istration, political  parties,  and  the  Presidency 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  and  the  general 
public.  Legislative  organization  and  pro- 
cedure and  the  place  of  Congress  in  our  con- 
stitutional svstem  are  neplecied  In  ffl"'  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  th.'^   s  .cj.ci   j» 
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the  dark  continent  cf  American  re^  -arch  and 
conalructive  ihiukmg.     Only  rcce:  the 

American  Political  Science  a  -...ation 
CTMtcd  a  special  committee  to  s'.  lidy  Con- 
gren  and  the  curve  cf  Us  fortunes 

No  small  part  of  the  weakr.t  ss  akcribcd  to 
Congresa  and  displ&yed  by  it  is  th>  f.iult  of 
OmgrMi  Itself  It  has  stubbcrnly  rcntmucd 
organizational  forms  and  methods  adapted  to 
an  age  cf  handicrafts  and  small  i  aims  but 
today  utterly  Inadequate  for  a  con  plete  dis- 
charge of  Its  const. tutiDnal  duties  That  is 
where  the  problem  muot  be  tacklid.  with  a 
view  to  modernizing  and  fcrtlfyinK  the  op 
eratlon  cf  our  highest  leKisIatlve  b(  dy  That 
Ls  where  criticism  is  Justified,  coistructlve, 
and  necessary. 

Congress  insists  on  surrendering  its  cis-n- 
tlal  legislative  prerc^atlvea  to  a  kj?-e  aggre- 
gation of  standini?  committees  whl  h  has  re 
mainrd  substantially  unchanged  since  Jedfe 
•on  a  lime,  except  for  an  Increase  i:i  number 

It  abandoned  long  ago  the  fern  cf  pro- 
cedure best  adapted  to  the  conccrtratlon  of 
laleuus  and  thought  on  fundameiital  prob 
lema  of  government;  that  is.  gr.ii.ne  cjm- 
::  •  ee-cf-the-whule  procedure  on  the  pri- 
i:  ..  .  questions  of  national  inters  ?t  aasmg 
at  each  session. 

B-^ides  surrendering  to  •: 
committees,  it  wastes  days  nn  ' 
aesaton  on  petty  business  un  v 
lage  council — trifling  matters  w 
to  dr:>.iU'  to  responsible  agent,- 
conftr:  ..^  .ir.mense  powers  ever  lilf 
erty  l<j  administrative  cfflrers 

It  has  allowed  ind. vidua'  MemterV  endowed 
with  large  powers,  t,  :;.  U-  r  -..lif  mvcsti' 
gations  without  regard  t.  pr..ate  riii'its.  and 
permitted    them    to    consume    end  e=s    hours 
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of  each 

a  vU- 
refuses 
f.  en  while 
and  prcp- 


i  ?p  -crhps  -.v! 


with  prolix  and  nh« 

vant  to  the  pub:      bi;-;.;  ►  - 

It  has  spent  time,  ent  rgy 
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and    ncney  ir.- 


vestigutng  every  conceivable  -iibvct  cf  na 
tlonal    concern — but    .•    r.  ,^    r    .•       m?de    a 
thorough  inquiry  Into  ;i.-  >  -vr.  r<  :   '  :    into  it.s 
own  weaknesses,  and  into  ways  a:  ms  of 

bringing  its  own  organ '.ya'v mi  .ir.n  ;  -otediire 
Into  line  with  moder:.  nt-d-  n  ii  t  raising 
Ita  standtT-.z  :^nd  competence  ii<  .1  principal 
branch  cf  n  >■.    n.al  government 

It  Is,  In  mv  opinion,  criticism  o(|  this  kind 
that  ve  refd  in  Congress  and  ci  t5.cie.  not 
:  i  -criminate  abuse  The  faults  of  ou 
C   :  _Te?s  are.  in  the  last  analysis 

v\  •  cannot  kill 
E:..::ng  stUclde  as 
cannct    hamstring 


our  faults. 

t'  C    ngress  without  com- 

a  rtemocratlc  ni  tlon      We 

Congress    without    ham- 


atringlng     cur     own     .^n-.pr:    i: 
American  talents  shon  r!  h.-  c   n    •: 
the  p-nblem  cf  maintj.i;'.;nc   .  ::,! 
constitutional    government    ni    Ar..^ 
most  precious  In-titutlon  cf  !:^-^-' 
certain  bulwnrk  against  servr  id" 
•  people  t    -e  ^ 
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Twelve  Men  Against  the  Nation?     What 
Have  They  Done? 

EXTENSION   OF   F'.E>!.\FiK.S 
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iE   HOUSE  OF  REPKE^EN'T 

Tuesdc'j   Oi-t.bt"-  27,  :.'-■ 

•Mr   WHITE      Mr   Stx>?k-r,  ;: 
respcn5iblp  for   »h^  S.K-er  Pure 
and  th.en  rp.a:nta;:iini;  tho  Goveinmt^nt's 
f'.iver-purcha.se  program   agains    a!l  op 
p<^?ino.n  until  the  Governntent   Tas  .■^uc- 
c-'fHJt'd  1.-!  crpatiii?   and   put  tins  $1  922. 
162  972  in'ere-t-fie:  pap:_r  nion-  y  m  cu- 
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culation,  redeemable  and  fully  secured  by 
1,536.156.528.9  ounces  of  coined  and  un- 
coined silver  bullion  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government,  they  have  done  a  great 
service  to  the  Nation.  But  this  is  not  all. 
By  Yankee  trading  in  doing  this  they 
have  caused  the  United  Slates  Treasury 
to  pile  up  an  extra  1.327.373.210.2  ounces 
of  Sliver  not  obligated  or  used  in  any  way 
by  the  Treasury.  Silver  that  is  on  hand 
ready  to  be  turned  into  money  in  exactly 
the  same  way  the  other  silver  was  made 
into  money,  which  would  add  another 
$1,716,160,823.47  cf  new  money  for  the 
Government  to  use  in  paying  its  bills. 
This  represents  real  profit  made  by  real 
Yankee  trading. 

None  of  this  silver,  either  the  pile  held 
for  redemption  of  the  paper  money  or  the 
extra  silver  not  in  use.  cost  the  taxpayers 
anything.  All  of  it  was  paid  for  by  the 
people  that  accepted  silver  dollars  and 
.silver  certificates  in  exchange  for  goods 
and  services  at  their  face  value. 

Twelve  of  our  western  Senators  are 
being  pilloried  in  the  papers  of  the 
country  for  this  service  to  the  American 
people.  TCiC  chief  ground  for  complaint 
by  the  bank.s  and  their  stooges,  concern- 
ing thi.s  Government  money  deal,  is  that 
the  bank.s  have  lost  out  on  a  fme  interest 
yield— interest  on  almo.'Jt  $2,000,000,000 
that  has  by-passed  their  interest-gather- 
ing mechanism — silver  money  already 
put  out.  Now  they  fear  that  these  Yan- 
k'-  12  vill  find  a  way  to  put  the  other  one 
ar  d  ;;..'ee-quarters  billion  dollars  of  sil- 
ver money  into  circulation — a  plan  that 
will  make  further  inroads  on  the  banks' 
special  prerogatives — to  create  money 
and  loan  it  into  circulation,  collecting  in- 
terest on  the  borrowers'  .supporting  note 
as  a  price  of  keeping  the  money  from 
flowing  back  to  the  bank  and  out  of  cir- 
culation and  out  of  use  until  some  other 
borrower  puts  up  the  necessary  collateral 
and  repeats  the  interest-paying  opera- 
tion. 

"Away  with  these  Yanks  and  their 
scre-.vv  money  scheme.  We  want  a  man- 
au.  d  ('lrr^■ncy  in  this  country."  Silver, 
the  common  man's  money,  has  always 
been  an  abomination  to  the  big  finan- 
ciers and  their  propagandists  ever  since 
t'-.i  N'n  .onal  Bank  Act  went  into  opera- 
t.i  ri  ai.d  national  bank  notes  were  cre- 
ated and  lent  into  circulation  that  started 
the  interest  stream  flowing  into  the  priv- 
ileged banks. 

Our  12  Senator-Yankee  traders  have 
nr  the  Government  in  for  a  little  profit 
anil  the  people  in  for  a  small  interest 
saving  More  power  to  these  12  stal- 
wir-  :  ::>  y  are  the  ones  responsible  for 
P'A-.r.s.  i.p  almost  $4,000,000,000  worth  of 
r::  my  metal  for  our  Government  and 
.^u.c -rciing  in  getting  two  biUions  of 
this  metal  actually  turned  into  money 
and  put  into  circulation  in  paying  Gov- 
ernment bills— money  that  is  handling 
ti>^  :)as.ness  of  this  country,  money  that 
IS  Passing  over  counters  and  from  hand 
tr  hand  in  every  community  in  this  good 
did  Un:'pd  States  of  Am.erica.  These  12 
,  inimji:al>  will  outrank  the  great  finan- 
I  ciers  of  the  past.  Jay  Gould.  Rockefeller. 
Carn-ci'  and  even  the  "greatest  Secre- 
t.i:v  ot  i:^  Treasury  this  country  ever 
1   hx:i  "  :l-.e  late  Andrew  Mellon. 


As  statesmen,  let  a  stable  money  sys- 
tem, supported  by  our  store  of  silver  be 
their  enduring  monument. 

"tw::lvz  men  against  the   nation" 

The  honor  roll:  John  Thomas  of  Idaho; 
D.  Worth  Cl.\rk  of  Idaho;  Burton  K, 
Wheeler,  of  Montana;  Jamss  E.  Murhay, 
of  Montana;  Elbert  D.  Thcm.».s,  of  Utah; 
Abe  Murdock.  of  Utah;  Carl  Hayden.  of 
'  Arizona:  E.hnest  W.  McFarland.  of  Ari- 
zona; Edwin  C.  Johnson  of  Colorado; 
Eugene  D.  Millikin.  of  Colorado.  Berke- 
ley L.  Bunker,  of  Nevada;  and  Pat 
McCarran,  of  Nevada. 

Let  me  add  to  the  12.  2  illustrious 
silver  men  omitted  from  the  list:  Ellison 
D.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Elmer 
Thomas,  of  Oklahoma,  the  greatest  old 
Romans  of  them  all. 


Regulation  of  the  Securit'cs  Eiriness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

H-^N  GEORGF  A.  PADDOCK 

Oi    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  29.  1942 

Mr.  PADDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  recent 
letter  from  the  National  Association  of 
Securities  Dealers.  Inc.,  to  Mr.  Ganson 
Purcell,  chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  which  accom- 
panied a  memorandum  or.  the  Commis- 
sion's proposed  rule  X-15C1-10.  This 
proposed  rule  has  already  received  un- 
favorable comment  from  several  Mem- 
bers. 

Federal  regulation  of  an  important  in- 
dustry is  only  justified  by  conditions  seri- 
ously harmful  to  the  public  interest,  and 
then  only  when  such  conditions  are  not 
being  corrected  by  State  laws  or  the  vol- 
untary action  of  the  industry  itself. 

The  letter  and  memorandum  follow: 
National  Association  of 

Securities  Dealers,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  20,  1942. 
Mr   Ganson  Pltrcell, 

Chairman.  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  undersigned,  be- 
ing the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Securities  Dealers,  Inc..  here- 
with submit  in  the  name  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors a  statement  of  views  of  the  associa- 
tion in  opp)osition  to  the  proposed  rule 
X-15C1-10. 

The  views  set  forth  in  the  memorandum 
are  those  of  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  association  and.  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  unopposed  by  an  element  of  the 
business. 

The  lUtimate  objective  of  the  proposed  rule, 
we  presume,  is  to  secure  universal  conform- 
ance with  standards  of  practice  observed  by 
the  great  majority  in  the  over-the-counter 
business.  We  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to 
this  objective,  but  we  are  convinced  that 
neither  the  Immediate  nor  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective sought  by  the  Commission  can  be  at- 
tained with  this  rule.  Our  experience  of  the 
last  2  years  In  self-regulation  fortifies  our 
belief  that  the  standards  of  the  securities 
business  can  be  placed  on  a  high  professional 
level   without  imposing  upon  that  business 
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further  restrictive  rules  and  regulations  and 
that  adoption  of  such  further  rules  and  reni- 
lations  may,  Indeed,  seriously  Interfere  wiTii 
the  process  of  self -regulation. 

Tne  securities  business  has  not  just  given 
lip  service  to  the  idea  of  self-regulation  rep- 
resented by  this  association.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  who  have  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported this  Idea  have  Invested  liberally  of 
their  time  and  money  to  make  it  a  vital  force 
in  the  business.  They  now  see,  in  spite  of 
the  convincing  restilts  attained,  that  these 
efforts,  if  the  proposed  rule  is  adopted,  will 
have  been  In  vain. 

If  this,  or  any  similar  rule,  were  adopted  it 
would  obviate  the  need  for  that  part  of  the 
worit  of  the  association  which  has  represented 
the  greatest  part  of  our  service  to  the  In- 
dustry and  the  investing  public.  Therefore, 
the  Industry  would  not  support  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  support  an  association  whose 
remaining  field  of  service  would  be  so  limited. 
Sincerely  yoxir?. 

11    H    Dewar, 

Ciiainnan, 

Lef.  M    LI-MClet, 

I  ;ce  Chairman. 

RCBEET  W    Baird, 

Treasurer. 

M  FP  •■• .'  M  M  F.  Clarke, 

Laitrekce  M.  Marks, 

MaKK    C     El-WCRTHY. 


In  our  opinion  this  proposed  rule  is  un- 
workable and  impracticable  but  it  Is  not  our 
purpose  to  discuss  technical  and  mechanical 
details  in  this  memorandum.  Nor,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  memorandum,  do  we  intend  to 
examine  its  legal  authority  In  the  light  of  the 
intent  of  Congress  and  the  provisions  of  the 
statute.  We  take  issue  with  the  proposal  on 
more  fundamental  grounds  and  deny  that 
there  is  any  necessity  for  such  a  rule. 

We  take  that  position  not  because  of  any 
sentimental  urge  to  defend  the  securities 
business  against  renewed  public  Indiciment 
of  Its  treatment  of  Investors.  We  take  that 
position  as  a  result  of  practical  experience  and 
out  of  a  knowledge  of  conditions  as  tlicy 
truly  exist. 

The  Commission  has  been  regularly  in- 
formed of  oxir  actions  but  it  would  seem  ap- 
propriate to  review  again  the  nature  and 
extent  of  them  as  they  bear  upon  the  subject 
of  this  proposed  rule. 

This  association  was  a  little  more  than  a 
year  old  when,  in  April  1941.  it  undertook  an 
intensive  program  of  examination  of  all  mem- 
bers and  aggressive  enforcement  of  its  rules 
of  fair  practice. 

This  program  was  in.stitutcd  for  two  rea- 
sons: In  the  first  place,  it  was  believe  that 
such  a  program  was  necessary  in  order  to 
ascertain  tlie  nature  of  the  association's 
problems;  in  the  second  place,  it  was  believed 
at  the  time  that  such  a  program  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  cor.r -pt  ct  u::  :r  'lustry 
attempting,  with  gGvernme:it:il  c  ;,e:ation, 
to  put  and  to  keep  its  house  in  order.  The 
word  "attempt"  is  used  advisedly.  At  that 
time  self-regiUation  was  only  an  attempt;  to- 
day we  believe  the  concept  of  self-regulation 
orig'nally  ^eld  by  the  CongrPFs,  the  business 
and  the  Commission  !.ar-  ju>i;'.itd  .•.~e;f 

In  a  period  of  17  n\  .v.-h^  w  .;  \e:  2  500 
memt>ers  of  the  association  l'i;.vi  hcvn  ex- 
amined at  least  once  in  resptct,  '.o  tiitiiiicial 
condition  and  business  practices  Tl;f  a;  -  -- 
elation 's  staff  has  employed  several  means  in 
conducting  these  examinations. 

The  association's  staff  J: as  p* --!,;;■,  »  x- 
amlned  over  500  member  ftrr..=  I:;  ;-.■!:.;•  ._n. 
approximately  300  member  firms  have  been 
examined  by  certifird  pub!;<-  af-rcMjutants 
trained  in  respect  tr.  b, '  :•;' :-;-.rr'  .i-^i  1  i-,i.t::.g 
and  brokerage  practicc>  S.;.' e  ;t  w  s  our 
desire  to  complete  this  J--  ■.'.  f  x  .iv.i:....^;  tlie 
•^:\:  re  irv  mber^hlp  before  t!;e  ►;.(:!  f  xl.e  last 
£i.;t.Hl  yeiir  on  September  30.  1^42,  it  was  de- 


cided to  examine  the  remaining  members  of 
the  association  by  questionnaire.  The  ques- 
tionnaire employed  consisted  of  two  parts, 
the  first  covering  financial  conditions,  the 
second  dealing  with  business  practices  in 
general,  including  questions  which  would  dis- 
close whether  the  member  broker-dealer  un- 
derstood and  properly  disclosed  to  his  cus- 
tomer the  capacity  in  which  he  was  acting, 
whether  the  member  understood  and  com- 
plied with  governmental  rules  and  regula- 
tions concerning  the  keeping  of  books  and 
records,  the  hypothecation  of  customers' 
securities,  etc.,  and  whether  the  member  was 
complying  with  the  rules  of  fair  practice  of 
the  association.  The  final  phase  of  this 
second  part  of  the  questionnaire  included 
disclosures  In  respect  to  sales  and  profit  poli- 
cies. 

The  question  of  fair-profit  policies  and  the 
sale  of  securities  at  prices  not  reasonably 
related  to  the  maiket  for  such  seciurities  has 
been  but  one  phase  of  the  business  practices 
which  the  association  has  carefully  exam- 
ined. 

What  have  tjeen  the  results  of  this  examl- 
naticn  program?  In  the  first  place,  the 
association,  acting  through  its  district  busi- 
ness conduct  committees,  has  taken  discipli- 
nary action  against  flims  in  those  Instances 
in  which  their  sales  and  profit  policies  ap- 
peared to  be  inconsistent  with  good  business 
ethics. 

This  action  has  taken  several  form?  E  ;-  :- 
ness  conduct  committees  have  expellLCi  1.  t:..- 
bers  from  membership  in  the  association. 
Tliey  have  suspended  members  according  as 
the  facts  and  circumstances  warranted.  In 
many  Instances  members  have  laeen  fined. 
District  business  conduct  committees  have 
ou  occasions  been  able  to  effect  substantial 
restitution  to  customers.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  the  association,  through  its  btisi- 
ness  conduct  committees,  has,  as  a  restilt  of 
the  examination  and  study  of  these  reports 
of  examinations  and  questionnaires,  directed 
letters  to  firms  cautioning  them  and  further 
advising  them  concerning  the  mandates  of 
the  rules  of  fair  practice  and  urging  them  at 
all  times  to  consider  first  and  foremost  their 
customers'  welfare  and  secondly  the  question 
of  their  own  profits. 

Thus,  this  phase  of  the  association's  work 
has  taken  three  forms — first,  appropriate  dis- 
ciplinary action;  second,  restitution  where 
feasible  and  possible;  and  third,  the  contin- 
ued efforts  to  promote  a  universal  awareness 
of  the  responsibility  of  brokers  and  dealers 
to  deal  fairly  with  their  customers 

The  association,  through  its  business  con- 
duct committees,  is  engaged  in  advancing 
the  theory  that  a  profit  in  this  business  must 
be  based  on  service.  This  has  been  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  this  association  in  order  prop- 
erly to  inculcate  within  the  membership  and 
the  industry  tia'  pr  fessional  spirit  which 
the  great  majority  ct  the  industry  wishes  to 
promote. 

From  a  statistical  standpoint  the  results  of 
the  as-sociation's  examination  program  are  as 
follows:  It  1  <  !  fpTi  found  nece.3sary  to  take 
disciplinarv  r:  n  aealnst  approximately 
6  percent  of  iln  ;ii<  ir.T;:  :'=:-, ;p  rf  the  associa- 
tion; in  all.  I'lO  !  •v.ylh::  ■  -  :..;ve  been  filed 
since  January  1,  IS'4!  Of  ';-(  «  iifi  involved 
violations  of  our  rule  wl;ii  pr^ides  that 
members  shall  deal  fairly  w.:h  ih'  ir  custom- 
ers ill  tbp  purrhn«;e  and  &:■.'■•'  fi  .securities. 
Thu-'.  it.-  a  re  ,u:t  1  :  a  conce:-;eri  well-organ- 
ized effort  oil  tile  part  of  the  ;-.-:.  1  ;.-.Tion  to 
root  out  such  bad  practices  wr:.;:i  *;.(  mem- 
bership as  do  exist,  tlie  :t:-<cc;:.;u';-;  'u,-  Piur.d 
it  necessary  to  file  conip  a;:;?.?  n'l.iW.-i  ;ii  - 
proximately  2.6  percent  i'l  it^  mcrnlji  r-!.  p 
where  the  matters  conceriud  i.-.vulved  aijega- 
tions  of  dealing  unfairly  w;tli  ctifii^mers  in 
the  purchase  and  i^n'.e  cf  5ocuntiPs,  which  of 
course,  includes  tiie  inaii.  :  rf  deaier-  buynig 
or  selling  secar:;;cv  hI  pr.ces  iiui  rea>onably 
related  to  tne  uaciitt. 


Our  knowledge  of  the  practical  nature  of 
this  matter  does  not  end  with  this  report  c£ 
what  our  program  has  disclosed  to  be  the  size 
of  the  problem  and  the  steps  taken  to  solve 
It.  The  association  has  prepared  a  detailed 
analysis  of  profit  policies  of  practically  all 
members.  It  knows  the  number  and  the  loca- 
tion of  members  whose  policies  are  in  need  of 
policing.  Their  number  is  small  in  relation 
to  the  total  of  our  membership,  but  the  im- 
portant fact  is  that  we  know  who  they  are 
and  where  they  are  and  we  have  already 
demonstrated  our  capacity  to  df ;  !  with  them. 
We  are  not  winking  at  abuses  :  i  we  do  not 
deny  that  a  minority  in  the  business  perpe- 
trate them,  but  we  repeat,  we  know  who  they 
are  and  where  they  are 

We  arc  not  wholly  satiFf.'d  with  cur  ex;;m- 
Inlng  processes,  effective  as  they  have  been 
to  date.  As  the  Commission  has  been  noti- 
fied previously,  examination  of  each  member 
at  least  once  a  year  Is  our  program  for  tha 
future.  We  have  developed  a  plan  to  Improve 
upon  Investigations  Into  members'  business 
practices  which  will  bring  to  light  Informa- 
tion upon  which  the  association  can  move 
promptly  against  all  types  of  improper  acts 
and  practices. 

We  are.  as  always,  prepared  to  discuss  these 
matters  in  detail  with  the  Commission. 

Representatives  of  the  staff  cf  the  Commis- 
sion have  stated  this  proposed  rule  to  be  the 
result  of  an  IncreaF:::,,:  ri^^■f!r(  ',r:-:--  f  ri  prac- 
tice growing  in  the  r\t  :---;-,p-tL'a:.*f:r  market 
for  dealers  to  bi;v  P  ;  .  -  ■-pll  to  their  custo- 
mers at  prices  beani.g  no  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  the  market.  It  has  further  been  said 
by  representatives  of  the  staff  that  this  prac- 
tice has  been  Indulced  In  by  many  over-the- 
counter  brrk^'s  ar-.d  ^»n''— ^  These  state- 
ments of  piirp:^'-  ■::  r^.r  ■  p;:  ,nn,  constitute 
an  Indi' '..1  :•  .»:  .  ,1:.  a  :••  :icction  on  the 
entire  ii.au^tiy,  v,h  ch  w.-  d  not  believe  to 
be  either  true  or  warranted  by  the  facts.  It 
ha?  b-r:-i  the  associatlLi:  >  rxpcricnce  that 
thtre  1=  a  group  In  the  l:iri'-  =  ::-v  which  en- 
gages in  practices  not  consistent  with  good 
business  ethics.  The  associn'lcn  and  the 
membership  are  presently  a:  d  ::avi  been  in 
the  past  engaged  in  a  sif.c^rf  fii;:;'  avor  to 
eradicate  a;id  to  r"':rii;,.'it':  from  the  •.''■.c.-.i'"y 
the  practires  of  t;;;;~  L-:-cup  not  crAx  1:7  t'.e 
i:-.i>:x'st  cf  the  public,  !^i:i  al'-c  1:7  t;.e  F'a'.'-!i 
::  '■  re^t  of  tiie  bus;!:e5=  itself  '!hc  rrcva  i;s 
.^*,- "f  :iir  nt  of  thf  exa.inination  wi-:  k  d  ''? 
association  substantiates  the  opinion  that 
only  a  small  group  in  the  business  has  been 
Ta;  .  :<  i  ■  '.r.r  bounds  of  good  business 
emics  ;•'  n -pci  •  to  their  sales  and  profit 
policies  in  t!:?-  !:'i  =  ir.'.-^  t •  ansartions. 

The  staff  of  tla'  Ci  n.npp^lnn  has  further 
stated  that  this  allf  -'d  p;a  tire  which  motl- 
vaied  ih,-  proposed  i\ae  :,-  a  pr'wne  p:hi:t.':e 
and  'ha-  'he  rule  i^  :-■  pr'ar^t  :r.vpM.::i  wn  > 
a-r  {rrfpH-'n-!v  charged  ;'";'fs  t^  •:  securities 
wii  fh  btair  :-  reasonaba'  r< nan-  n  hip  to  the 
existing  markets.  We  submit  that  the  asso- 
ciation cannot  but  conclude,  becau'^e  of  our 
own  (.vpeiien  e  and  Information  m  tiir.r  :;■  -1, 
that  the  record  does  not  bear  out  thtse  cun- 
tentions  and  statements  of  the  Ccmmlssion's 
s  ;if!  t!  :.'  the  alleged  practice  is  either  a  prac- 
1.  ;  w.nnin  the  industry,  that  It  la  an  In- 
crea-  a:  piactice.  or  that  Investors  are  fre- 
quenl:,  cnarged  price.":  bearlnc  no  reasonable 
relationship  to  tV^p  irrt'-kt'-  Wc  further  Mib- 
mlt  that  those  few  who  are  in  the  nn.rg  nal 
element  of  the  industry  constituic  a  ^mall  and 
diminishing  minority;  that  thi'=  pr  ;;ased  rule 
may  very  well  harm  the  pre.sm*  t:(  nr;  of  in- 
vestlcatinn  and  ex:>.'rr.:r.r:i.'-^:\  v.-r-ri-  wa'!nn  the 
lndv,-':v  l~eine  aor:''  bv  th"  a-^'-ca'an.  .^nd 
the  Camrrn-s„rn:  and  c'-nip:"'r'y  d:=  :-ganize 
Tl'if  wank  v.-nad'i  n-  prr''-.pn"'y  '  f  '-v  ■''  'nc  to  pro- 
moK-  hnah  Fn^ndard-  cf  t-a'a:  ■  ■-':  i-.nd  com- 
mercial erhic-  wi'fnn  'ha  bn-ra  -  .-^nth-r- 
Ities  Wh''  have  had  rvpciaca-r.  -■  -h,^  'r.i  J 
fortify  n-  in  fair  ■■;■>:-;  •■:  -ra-  rules  eu.  h  a>= 
this  pr  ra  "-ai:  a.rf  t:-"  ?' -f -rn'  -rcing  and  •:•. 
and  of  th-ms<a'.'<--  w  ,;  r.  •  .  •■■  d,  aitc  ba,d  C'-;.- 
ical  p.'"f:c' 1' ea,     Tl:(.~',-  jnathi- m 'e-  lintliex  t--y 
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that  no  rule  is  ui  effective  as  correct  on  and 
•nlarcement  through  examination 
Tl^e  executive  ccmmlltee.  In  the 
•tatemtnt.    has    attempted    to    dem 
that  the  i-bjectives  of  the  asrociaiion 
Commu-sion  can  best  be  attained  by 
tinuation    of    the    cooperative    work 
•xacciation   and   the   Commission    in 
deavf;r  to  advance  and  enforce  high  s 
of  comn-.ercul  honor  and  Integrity. 
equitable   principles   of   trade,   and 
ethics.    We  are  of  the  certain  opinion 
Uiocuition  can  demcn-^trate  to  the 
Blon.  to  the  industry,  and  to  the  pu> 
the  public  Interest,  the  Interest  of  t 
mission,  and   the  selfish  Interest  cf 
dustry  at  large  can  bettor  be  served 
cooperative  eiTort  than  by  a  rule 
our   constdered   cpinion.   is  unnccess^. 
which  will  take  from  the  CommUsu 
as  the  aisociattcn  many  of  the  toci 
lively  Uied  to  date 

The  members  of  the  staff  of  th3 
Blon  do   not  claim  that  the   member 
this    association    has    not    been    e 
po;:ced.   nor    that   the   problem    thp 
endeavoring  to  solve  Is  one  wh.ch  ;- 
lent  practice  within  the  merabeisi., 
aiAOCiatlon.     It  has  been  suggested 
•wcciatloa    la    the    proper    vehu  ;*• 
■oiutioa  cf  such  problem  as  doe<«  >  x 
•taff   of  the   Commission,   lu   «:.*•: 
sujigpstion,  has  stated  that  thr r     ..-    . 
objection    to   this    -  ui'   •    i  ... 

much  Hs  there  are    i   ^r- m     ui  i:  ;■ 
br<.kers  and  dealers  who  are  not  in- 
the    association    and    who    are    ui:o 
guilty  of  the  practice  of  overpricing 
would  be  able  to  operate  without  su 
comparable  to  that  of  the  as^ociatK 
any  period  oX  cxpcrlmentaijon  with 
gcited  solution. 

The  association  has  mad?  a  ."?<  ' 
the  list  of  registered  brokers  and  cl' 
ere  not  mem'jers  of  tli  s  associatic: 
are  not  members  ci  stock  exchai. 
termlne  whether,  in  fact,  these  no: 
regUtered  with  the  Commission  are 
cr.iagcd    lu    the    securities    or    m 
banking     business.     Our     inquiries 
t*-.a:   a   very   large   proportion    oj   t^ 
members  actually  .    ••  ;     t       ^  .  :    i  . 
curUies  business.     \Vt>  ii.i.e  .  .^ci .   a 
many  of  those  registered  with  the 
aion  are  registered  only  Uicidentuiiy 
activities  and  are  not,  in  fact,  eiigag 
•ecurlties  bu;>ir.eas,  many  still  rrmt 
now  deceased:   many  have  left  the 
lor    Innumerable    reasons    and    ha 
nesflected  to  withdraw  their  registi. 
In  conclusion,  the  position  of  the 
commute*  m  this  statem.ent  Is  as  ic 

(1)  Association     expeilence     has 
Btrated  that  only  a  small  marginal 
within  the  business  has  ensaged  m 
tlces  which  the  proj-ooed  lule  wou 
cure; 

(2)  Tlie  purpo^s  of  the  assccia 
the  Commiislua  can  best  be  served  i 
tercsts  of  all  concerned  by  further 
tivc  effort; 

(3 1  The  association  will  demon 
the  probleiu  can  be  met  most   .  T' 
the  Interest  ol  the  puolic  nnd  t;.  • 
continuing  our  cooperative  woik  m  h 
phere  of  mutual  confider.ce: 

(4)   To   put  such   .1   ;u;e    ..  •      m.-: 
Undoubtedly    harm    a    ..;gc    p^rw^.: 
business  and   not   reach   those  at 
pnptised  rule  is  directed,  it  be 
sidered    opintcn    that    the    prop 
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HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

Gi    MiMNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOLSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
T'-'Tsday.  October  29,  1942 

M..  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  di-scussion.  pro  and  con, 
regarding  the  ability  of  Government  to 
utilize  the  production  facilities  and  the 
skilled  man]X)wer  in  small  industries  in 
connection  with  war  production.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  pool 
of  31  so-called  smaller  plants  in  7  States 
which  have  accomplished  complete  con- 
version, and  are  today  turning  out  one  of 
the  very  vital  needs  of  our  war  arm. 
The  Ordnance  Department  of  the  United 
Sates  Army  i.s  to  be  congratulated  on 
working  out  a  schedule  of  this  kind  and 
in  making  it  click.  I  express  the  sincere 
hope  that  this  formula  may  be  dupli- 
cated over  the  country,  wherever  our 
small  plants  and  industries  may  contrib- 
ute toward  the  war  effort. 

The  following  is  a  reprint  from  the 
D.troit  (M:ch.>  News  of  October  22. 
iL'4: 

out  of  America's  need  for  flood-tide  war 
T"  ductlon  a  great  new  industry  Is  rising  In 
.N!:"higan — ar    industry  ko  great  that  It  has 

er.lGwed  Into  6  other  States. 

For  the  tirn  time  In  its  history  Michigan 
today  Is  turning  cut  the  Jewels  of  the  steel 
Industry — finished  armor  plate. 

Not  only  is  it  being  produced  In  great  and 
growing  volume,  but  Michigan  armor  p'.ate  is 
of  a  new  tyjae — low  In  alloy  elements  new 
difficult  to  get,  high  m  balltstlc  tests  and 
pioduclble  at  a  cost  lhat  compares  very  fav- 
orably with  that  cf  other  plate  manufaciur- 
ers. 

To  the  average  reader  these  plain  facts, 
simply  stated,  are  of  small  concern.  But  to 
steel  men  and  manufacturers  generally — and 
to  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  United 
States  Arm.y  in  particular— they  have  a  deep 
and  satlafylng  significance. 

To  steel  men  they  mean  a  new  development 
In  the  industry  lhat  may.  to  some  degree, 
prove  evolutionary.  To  manufacturers  they 
mean  a  new  method  of  production  that  may 
be  expanded  almost  indefinitely.  And  to  the 
Ordnance  Department  they  mean  solution  of 
the  problem  of  armoring  superlatively  well 
the  enormous  fleets  of  tanks  and  other  com- 
bat vehicles  that  America  is  building,  with 
which  to  win  the  war. 

Indeed,  it  was  the  interest,  support,  and 
whole-hearted  cooperation  cf  the  Ordnance 
Department  that  made  thi£  new  development 
In  the  Nation's  steel  supply  possible. 

With  that  support  33  industrial  plants.  In 
6  States,  most  of  them  fcrmcrly  bitter  com- 
petitors, have  been  harnessed  into  an  elastic 

:.d  smoothly  running  network  of  enormous 
productive  capacity. 

The  network,  extending  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Wisconsin  and  from  Michigan  to 
vVfst  Virginia,  wa*  organized  In  18  days. 

Today  it  U  the  largest  producer  of  armor 
plate  for  tanks  and  other  combat  vehicles  for 
•r.p  l":v,-.d  States  Army. 

T:ie  .i-.;ity  cf  the  Industrialists  making  up 
the  network  to  cooperate  effectively  to  meet 
an  emergency  Is  equaled  only  by  the  diversity 
of  the  products  they  formerly  manufac- 
turxi-  -"jtomobile  springs  and  hardware, 
.-:a;;.:„;;  i;s.  stoves,  furnaces,  bumpers,  saws, 
doers,  railroad  equipment,  vitreous  products, 
bathtubs,  shovels,  and  bricks. 


RECORD 

COMPANIXS    LISTZO 

The  hub  of  the  group  Is  the  Detroit  cnce» 
of  the  armor-plate  division  of  the  Standard 
Steel  Spring  Co. 

The  other  Michigan  companies  in  the  group 
are  the  Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.,  the  Gen- 
eral Spring  Bumper  Division  of  the  Houdaille- 
Hershey  Corporation,  the  Midland  Steel 
Products  Co.,  and  the  United  Alloy  Cutting 
Co.,  all  of  Detroit;  the  W.  B.  Jarvis  Co..  the 
Mclnerney  Spring  &  Wire  Co..  and  the  Michi- 
gan Bumper  Corporation,  all  of  Giand 
Rapids:  the  Gerlty-Adrian  Manufacturing 
Co.,  cf  Adrian:  the  Holland  Furnace  Co  oi 
Holland;  the  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  of  Kila- 
mazoo;  and  the  A.  &  B.  Stove  Co..  of  Bf  ttle 
Creek. 

The  network  was  born  In  an  atmosphere  ol 
haste  and  terrific  pressure  due  to  the  growing 
hazard  of  America  being  forced  into  European 
war.  It  was  still  in  its  swaddling  clothes  wlien 
the  Japs  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor.  The  pres- 
sure to  get  into  production  then  became 
frenzied.  Yet.  had  there  been  years  in  which 
to  perfect  Its  organization,  the  network  could 
scarcely  have  worked  out  better. 

MUCH  TIME  SAVED 

At  the  very  start  the  ordnance  department 
made  a  wise  and  fnrreaching  basic  decision 
It  determined  to  use  existing  plants,  rahci 
than  to  build  new  ones.  At  one  strok?  it 
saved  months  in  time  and  vast  amounts  ol 
construction  materials,  already  gettng  scarce 

With  the  existing  plants  managem.int- 
labor  organizations  V7?re  immediately  avail- 
able, thus  eliminating  problems  of  housing 
and  transportation  of  labor,  assuring  almost 
Immediate  production  of  armor  plate  at  (  ne- 
fifth  the  cost  of  new  plants  capable  of  ])ro- 
duclng  equal  tonnage. 

Also  the  diversity  of  the  plants  not  only 
made  possible  allotment  of  spcciflc  platen  to 
plants  best  suited  to  make  them,  but  scat- 
tered about  the  country,  the  plants  run  much 
less  risk  of  bombing  than  one  great  central 
plant;  and  fire,  flood  or  other  disaster  may 
visit  several  of  the  plants  before  the  flow  of 
production  would  be  serloitsly  impeded. 

THE    BEGINNING 

Many  complex  facts  and  forces  contrlbtited 
to  the  birth  of  Michigan's  armor-plate  In- 
dustry. First  of  all.  George  R.  Fink,  presi- 
dent of  the  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation, 
several  years  ago.  started  his  metallurgists 
researching  for  a  formula  that  would  prccuce 
a  cheaper  and  harder  steel.  As  the  war-  in 
Europe  cut  cfl  many  alloy  elements  and  made 
others  scarce,  emphasis  was  placed  on  finding 
substitutes.  They  were  found:  and  abotit  a 
year  ago  now.  Fink's  metallurgists  had  de- 
veloped what  h?  wanted. 

About  the  same  time  officials  of  the  Stand- 
ard Steel  Spring  Co.  and  other  suppliers  of 
the  automobile  Industry  were  beginnin'':  to 
think  about  what  they  would  do  when  the 
UrUted  States  got  into  the  war  and  automo- 
bile manufacture  was  suspended. 

Considering  the  vast  capacity  of  their 
plants  for  heat  treating,  officials  of  Standard 
Steel  Spring  thought  they  were  best  fitted  for 
making  armor  plate.  So  they  got  sariple 
plates  of  Great  Lakes  steel,  treated  them,  and 
took  them  to  various  Government  agencies 
for  ballistic  tests.  The  tests  turned  out  re- 
markably well.  Standard  Steel  Spring  Co. 
was  added  to  the  short  list  of  firms  certified 
to  make  armor  plate. 

CADILLAC   AGEEES 

With  this  certification  oflBcers  of  the  com- 
pany approached  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co  , 
which  had  a  large  contract  to  buUd  tanks! 
with  an  offer  to  supply  the  armor.  It  was 
accepted.  Scarcely  had  the  company  b^gun 
operation  before  a  request  came  from  the 
Ordnance  Department  that  it  make  aimor 
plates  for  the  light  tank  being  built  by  the 
International  Harvester  Co..  in  Chicago  It 
was  more  than  the  company  could  do  wltli 
Its  current  plant. 
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"Aren't  there  companies  that  used  to  com- 
pete with  you  that  can  do  the  same  sort  cf 
Job?  "  the  Ordnance  Department  asked.  Of 
course  there  were— plenty.  "Why  not  get 
them  together  to  meet  this  need?"  the  Ord- 
nance Department  suggested. 

The  Standard  Steel  Spring  Co.  not  only 
got  together  all  its  old  competitors  but  a  lot 
of  other  companies  that  use  high-tempera- 
ture furnances.  It  worked  out  a  system  that 
greatly  simplifies  the  whole  operation,  not 
only  for  the  network,  but  for  the  Ordnance 
Department. 

orxN  onicEs  iioiL 
It  began  by  opening  Its  armor-plate  divi- 
sion offices  in  Detroit.  This  ofBc:;  buys  all 
the  steel  for  all  the  network  units.  Great 
Lakes  Steel  ships  it  in  rcl'.fd  r.-.tes  directly 
to  each  vinit.  Each  un:t  ;.» a' -treats  and 
straightens  the  plates,  then  cuts  them  ac- 
cording to  specifications  sup;  heri  by  the  tank 
builder   it  serves. 

With  this  capacity  to  produce,  the  network 
Boon    had  other  customers.     In   addition   to 
its  two  original  patrons  :'.  v.i  ■*  s  jppiies  armor 
for  various  kinds  of  con  ha:   N'lwdes  to  the 
American  Locomotive  Co  ,  SchenccUdy.  N    Y.; 
the  Fisher  Tank  D■.^ .  •' ".  of  Genera;  Motors. 
Detroit:  Yellow  Co-.^r'n  f.  Tiurv  c 
Cit'i-rpiniu  Tr-"-tnr  ('     ,  Ftcriu,  I 
cc;i.    :;'.-.    \V\  ik-     I  .nn,   Ohio:    P 
Foundry    Co..   Ren  ton     Vn    ^h      }■ 
Car  Co..  Chicago  and   i:  "  Ma     •  . 
Racine,  Wis. 

SKILL   IS   PRAISED 

The  total  tonnage  of  armor  plate  produced 
by  the  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation  and 
prccessed  by  the  network  Is  a  military  secret 
but  It  is  already  enormous  and  growing 
steadily. 

Speaking  of  the  skill  and  agility  with  which 
the  former  automotive  suppliers  shifted  to 
production  of  armor  plate  and  the  m.anner 
In  which  every  organizational  problem  was 
solved.  Brig.  Gen.  Alfred  R.  Glancy.  Deputy 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  said: 

"This  ability  of  tiie  American  Industrialists 
to  forget  the  clashes  of  peacetime  competi- 
tion and  pull  together  wholeheartedly  to 
meet  the  national  emergency,  that's  the  fac- 
tor that,  in  the  last  analysis,  will  beat  Hitler. 
Seme  people  call  it  America's  secret  weapon 
and.  maybe  they're  right." 

C.  E.  Wilson,  president  of  General  Motors, 
said: 

"The  outstanding  accomplishment  of  this 
group  is  an  example  of  what  cooperation  by 
subcontractors  can  do  when  they  are  properly 
organized,  even  when  they  arc  asked  to  do 
the  seemingly  impossible.  The  results,  to 
date,  justify  the  confidence  of  prime  con- 
tractors In  this  activity." 

OTHER  COMP.ANIES 

Companies  other  than  Michigan  firms  that 
are  cooperating?  in  armor-plate  production 
and  their  '.    mv  ■    pr  ^iucts  are: 

Ames-Ba.aw.u  VVycming  Co..  Parkersburg. 
W.  Va.,  shovels;  Electric  Auto-Lite  Co.. 
Springfield.  Ohio,  bumpers;  Burton  Auto 
Spring  Corporation.  Chicago,  springs;  Chicago 
Vitreous  Enamel  ProducU  Co.,  Chicago,  bath- 
room fixtures;  Cleveland  Cooperative  Stove 
Co.,  Chicago,  stoves;  Florence  Stove  Co..  Kan- 
kakee, 111.,  stoves;  Heat  Treating  Corporation, 
Streator,  III.,  bricks;  Ingram-Richardson 
Mantifacturing  Co..  Beaver  Falls.  Pa.,  enamel 
products;  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation. 
Pittsburgh,  steel  products;  Maremont  Auto 
Products  Co.,  Chicago,  springs;  Mather  Spring 
Co..  Toledo,  springs;  Porcelain  Met:..  Prnci-j  's 
Co..  Carnegie  Pa.,  enamel  produri  P  .  .  d 
Steel  Car  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  railroad  eq  ..inn.  :> 
Simmon*  S<iw  &  Steel  Co.,  Fitchburg.  M--  , 
sawi.  \\.  '  Pittston  Iron  Works,  West  Pitts- 
ton,  Pa.,  machining:  Youngi?town  Buick  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  auto  parts;  Youngstown 
Steel  Car  Co..  Niles.  Ohio,  railroad  equipment; 
Youngstown  Steel  Door  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  doors. 


Alabama  and  the  War 

FX'r!-:::sio\  cf  rem.'vrk;: 
HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI-    liiil'l.E^ESl  A  ;  I' 

Thursday.  October  29,  1942 
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ant  10  ex- 
press my  p::s;-  i-r.v;  l  :  ;t" .!;,;. .lion  In  the 
wonderful  patriotic  response  my  home 
State  is  showinp  di;!-ir.p  ih:,<;  crisis.  Let 
me  in'^ert  in  the  Recof  d  a  ":<  •  1 1  r  I  received 
iu>::\  !;■..:  Ad"\::-H.  K.ii:iKai  Jacobs,  the 
Cliifl  ol  Na\ ai  Per.soi.;.<. . : 

N  "vv  V  V'iv  \KT'.:T.-<r, 

BlTlEAU  OF  N.'.VAL  PERSONNEL, 

Washington   D  C    October  26.  1942. 
Congressman  Lur  1 1 1  k  F  <■  n:    k 

Wasliingtur,,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  N!ii    P^::i  k:   Your  cooperation  in 
behalf  of  Navy  recruiting  has  been  splendid, 
and  I  want  you  to  know  how  much  we  appre- 
ciate it. 

The  Birmingham  recruiting  station  reports 
an  excellent  reaction  to  your  transcribed  radio 
broadcast  made  August  25,  1942. 

You   will   be   interested   in   knowing   that 
Navy  enlistments   In   Alabama   increased   54 
percent  during  the  month  of  September  as 
com.parcd  to  the  month  of  August. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rand-^ll  Jacobs, 
Rear  Admiral.  U.  S.  N.. 
The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

I  called  the  Nu  v  [),pir:u\rui  to  see 
what  had  been  the  represeniauve  enlist- 
ments of  Alabama  for  the  month  of  Au- 
gust of  this  year  and.  though  they  did 
not  run  the  figures  dov.n  in  full,  they  got 
the  farts  together  and  a-v-^-icd  me  that 
A.  i:.'.t:ia's  quo*  ^i  v-u-  u::.>ady  very  good 
a:  i  i:  il  this  iiiULait  ol  the  State  was 
n.r.cf  inon  an  excellent  showing  already 
made  b:.  my  l-.ome  State. 

When  iL-  roll  is  called  for  patriotic 
service  Alabama  can  always  be  depended 
upon  to  ;  v.^rr  "Present." 


A    L'nititd   Ccmraand    and   ren:ocr;xy   In 
Afjriculture 

FX'TF>:~ION    OF   i'<LMAKKc 

HON.  KENNETH  RkKELLAR 

<;F    TfN-VESSEE 

IN  THE  SE>:,\TE  OV  TJiF   UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  November  2,  1942 

Mr   MfKFLLAR      M:'   President.  I  ask 

i;i.,.iiiirr,:vi;.  conbcni  i-j  !.ave  printed  in 
{,],■  .Ai'.^r.dix  of  the  K::i  opd  an  address 
delivcrrri  by  Dr  J  ni.  ^  U  IFiskins.  presi- 
dent ol  tilt  Un'\>,rs:iy  ..{  Tennessee,  at 
the  fifty-5i;v;  n:::  u.rri.d  meeting  of  the 
A-.MX..."u,.n  .if  L:.nd  G.;i,nt  Colleges  and 
Ur.i'i  •::-.]  Ut's  in  Ciuca'-.'.  F!  ,  nn  October 
28,  11*4:^.  I:  ;s  a  vc-ry  ieiirr.!: :.;  and  luspir- 
:r:':  add:--"--:  :i  crn'ain -  a  trreat  deal  of 
Vv.iL  yhdiiscphy.  :ir:d  I  tad  ii  especially 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


There  :>:i.:  no  objection,  the  address 
was  crdr'fd  a;  \x  prirlrd  in  ihc  Rft-of?, 
as  fouuv.  - 

No  question  today,  1  dare  say.  Is  more  sub- 
ject to  debate  than  the  problem  cf  a  unified 
command.  Yet  It  Is  scarcely  a  matter  of  de- 
bate. Military  experts,  statesmen,  laymen  in 
high  quarters,  and  an  aroused  public  are  de- 
manding a  unified  command.  For  the  United 
Nations  at  large,  for  the  armed  services  of 
each,  and  for  the  wayward  c(  a  r  •  f^es.  com- 
missions, bureaus,  and  departn.^  i.t,£  thrcugh- 
out  our  decentralized  democracies — the  Im- 
mediate postulate  of  hope  for  victory  In  this 
war  is  a  unified  command.  It  Is  more  of  a 
battle  cry  than  an  argument. 

While  we  confess  to  the  need  for  such  a 
command  In  war.  let  us  not  forget  for  a 
moment  what  we  are  about.  The  perils  of 
the  cure  are  but  little  short  of  those  of  the 
disease  Itself.  We  are  but  fighting  fire  with 
fire.  For  the  ultimate  potentiality  of  the 
unified  command  Is  the  totalitarian  state. 
Our  security  lies  in  our  recognition  of  both 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  democ- 
racy. It  lies  in  our  ability  to  put  aside  our 
Inherent  weakness  of  Individualism  and  pro- 
longed debate  in  order  to  assume  the  full 
power  of  our  strength  In  unity  of  purpose 
under  a  unified  command,  lhat  we  are  slow 
to  do  sj  Is  but  evidence  of  our  wholehearted 
commitment  to  decentralization  of  authority 
and  to  local  autonomy.  Our  departure  from 
these  basic  tenets  of  democracy  Is  but  tem- 
porary and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  winning 
a  war.  Otherwise,  the  democracy  we  have 
known  Is  gone  from  us  forever,  and  the  post- 
war world  wUl  be  foreign  to  otir  conceptions. 

THE  P03T-WAE   WORLD 

I  would  speak  to  yoti  today  of  the  post -war 
world  and  the  place  of  the  land-grant  college 
In  that  world.  There  are  those  who  wotild 
decry  this  theme.  There  are  those  who  con- 
tend our  whole  thought  and  energy  must  be 
devoted  to  the  present  moment — to  winning 
the  war.  that  Is — and  the  post-war  world  can 
wait  the  event  of  victory.  But  how  can  this 
position  be  maintained?  How  can  we  moti- 
vate the  effort  necessary  to  achieve  victory 
except  as  we  are  permitted  to  visualize  the 
fruits  of  victory?  Can  any  worth-while  end 
whatever  be  achieved — except  a  jack  pot  or  a 
dice-game  gamble — without  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  end  sought?  The  scientist,  the 
scholar,  the  world's  workers  are  not  gamblers. 
Nor  can  the  present  world  carnage  be  con- 
ceived as  a  crusade  for  democracy  save  as  the 
post-war  world  Is  clearly  perceived  as  democ- 
racy. 

It  Is  the  clear  responsibility  of  someone — 
and.  I  think,  of  the  colleges  and  universities — 
so  to  shape  this  post-war  dream  that  it  shall 
be  worth  fighting  for.  Indeed,  I  shall  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  present  war  cannot 
be  won— as  it  Is  not  worth  fighting— unless 
all  of  us  have  a  better  world  in  mind  to 
motivate  our  arms.  Thus.  If  you  please,  in 
addressing  myself  to  the  problem  of  a  unified 
command  and  of  democracy  In  agriculture. 
I  have  m  mind  primarily  the  preservation, 
and  certainly  the  restoration,  of  democracy 
in  agriculture  in  the  relationships  of  the 
land-grant  college,  but  I  am  convinced,  too, 
that  in  our  discussion  we  are  planning  for 
victory  itself  as  well  as  for  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory to  be  enjoyed  at  some  later  time. 

THE   LAND-GRANT    BACKGROUND 

Last  year  I  reported  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  this  organization  upon  a  most  sig- 
niflcaLt  problem  confronting  the  land-grant 
colleges.  I  must  review  it  briefiy  to  lay  the 
fcundaticn  for  such  action  as  the  associa- 
tion may  deem  necessary. 

It  Is  significant,  to  begin  with,  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
esUblished  by  act  of  Congress  in  1862.  Uie 
very  same  Congress  enacting  also  the  Morrill 
Act  for  the  endowment,  support  and  main- 
tenance   of     the    land -grant    colleges.     An 
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Identical    philosophy   c!    aid    to    ... 
Inspired  both  acts  and  fonnded  a 
policy    of    cooperation    betwten    t 
agencies,  which  haa  been  mait.tai 
the  years.     What   is  even   more 
the  Congrett  laid  down  a  pattern 
eratlon  between  the  Federal  Govern 
the    several    States,    marked    by 
procedures  In  agricultural  cducatlo 
search,    and   the   formulation    and 
ment  of  programs  for  farm  people 
gress    also    defined    the    contnbut 
agency  should  make  to  the  dcve 
the  NatlOD'a  agriculture  in  mutual 
tion. 

With  legislative  assent  to  the  Mrjrrlll  Acts 
of  July  2.  1862.  and  of  July  23.  1866  the  sev- 
eral States  accepted  the  educatlon.il  and  re- 
search refpon-slbilltli'S  of  this  cooperative  re- 
lailon-hip  The  national  pattern  therefore 
became  more  cr  l(*s.s  uniform  bot  ^ecn  the 
several  States  and  the  Federal  Gciernment 
for  the  development  of  agncultura  -aid  pro- 
grams In  the  democratic  way — na  nely.  the 
Federal  Government  functioning  Ir  the  sev 
cral  States  through  the  land-gran  colleges. 
or  in  close  cooperation.  Congress  further 
developed  this  pattern  by  the  Hat  rh-Adams 
Act  of  1887.  providing  State  agrlcu. rural  ex- 
periment stations  and  the  Smith-  ^ver  Act 
of  1914  for  extension  In  agriculture  ind  home 
r<  i      A  subsequent   memcri  ndum  of 

ti:  iding  between  the  college >  of  agri- 

culture and  the  United  States  Depii  -tment  of 
Agriculture  developed  the  policy  sti  1  further. 
And  30  for  70  years  all  went  well. 

In  their  cooperative  relatlonsh! 
agencies    have    made    use    of    the 
of  the  scientists  of  the  respective  ecper 
stations:  the  research  work  of  the 
cl  the  United  State<  Department  c 
tiire;   the  practical  demonstration 
cf  the  extension  agent;  the  knowledge 
resident  faculty  of  the  college;   anp 
the  facts  and  Information  from  all 
Federal  agencies  that  could  make  a 
tlcn  in  the  formulation  and  devcl 
the  program     Of  even  more  lmp)ort 
have  utilized  the  active  help  and  gu 
farmers  and  farm  women  whom  th? 
is  designed  to  help.    This  Is  democrs 
development  and  administration  (if 
tural  program*.    This  has  made  11 
adapt  agricultural  programs  to  loc^l 
farming  areas. 

THI   ALTERED   TREND 

And  now  please  note  briefly  the 
philosophy  in  the  United  States 
cf    Agriculture    at    Washington,    t 
tion  iif  the  established  policies,  a 
ginning!  of  a  unified  command  whi 
ens  the  democratic  foundations  of 
erative  work 

Until  1933  almo-;t  all  Federal  funjds 
Telopment    and   aid    to   agnci 
grants-in-aid  to  the  Stales  ana 
tered  by — or  programs  were  deveK. 
Cccperatlon    with — the    land-grar; 
At  the   present   time  these  grant 
ipery  small  in  contrast  with  inone; 
by  recently  established  agencies  of 
States  Dejwrtment  of  Agriculture  \ 
directly  with   the  farmers  and   no 
the  colleges.    In  substance  these  ag  ■ 
the   fanners   for   putting    into   eff«c 
farming    methods,    whereas    the    Aj 
Extension  Service  can  only  recomn 
programs.     In    1940   three  of   the- 
spent  for  personnel  alone  approxln... 
000000  in  contrast  with  «18.5OO.OO0 
to   agricultural  extension  services 
States  and  2  Territories. 

Consider,  please,  the  confusion  fchlch  re- 
sults when  the  A.\A  is  requesting  farmers  to 
execute  a  farm  plan  to  participat  •  m  pay- 
ments for  soil-ccnservation  pr.ict  •  ?.  The 
Farm  Security  Administration  r>qi;  >  clients 
to  execute  a  farm  pla-n  to  be  e.  _  ;:      .   r  loans 
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and  grants-in-aid.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  is  requesting  farmers  to  execute  a 
farm  plan  ^n  farms  included  in  soil-con- 
servation di.'itricts.  The  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  college  Is  also  aiding 
farmers  in  planning  their  farms  in  the  most 
eCBcient  manner.  Here  are  four  agencies  op- 
erating in  tlie  same  county,  and  on  the  same 
fnrm  In  many  Instances,  each  endeavoring  to 
help  the  farmer  plan  his  farm. 

Inevitably  there  Is  the  tendency  to  cen- 
tralize in  i?ach  of  these  agencies  all  the 
phases  of  the  agricultural  program,  educa- 
tional and  research  functions  along  with  the 
fiscal  and  regulatory.  And  there  is  the  fur- 
ther Inevitable  result  of  centralizing  the 
control  of  all  these  agencies  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  Here, 
then.  Is  the  unified  command  of  aid  to  agri- 
culture which  threatens  to  shatter  the  whole 
democratic  base.  Instead  of  farm  programs 
developed  In  the  local  communities  by  the 
farmers  themselves — with  aid  delegated  to 
the  several  States  through  the  established 
cooperative  relationship  of  the  land-grant 
college  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture-— there  is  the  field  personnel  of 
Federal  agents  responsible  not  to  the  citizens 
of  county  or  State  but  directly  to  Wash- 
ington. 

It  is  not  my  duty  to  fix  respoiisibility  nor 
to  cast  stcnes  at  anyone  for  this  drift  cf 
affairs.  There  has  everywhere — and  not  in 
agriculture  alone — been  a  drift  toward  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Federal  subsidy  has  cast  Its  tentacles 
around  the  States  in  education  and  trans- 
portation. 10  mention  only  two  other  public 
services.  We  seldom  hear,  these  days,  as  we 
probably  should,  of  the  struggle  for  States' 
rights.  But  there  are  two  very  definite  fac- 
tors to  be  considered  In  agriculture's  waning 
democracy  of  procedure  and  the  waxing  of 
a  unified  command.  One  of  them  is  the  sub- 
sidy Itself.  Washington  can.  unfortunately, 
buy  its  way  into  complete  control  unless  our 
democratic  conscience  and  consciousness 
awake  to  the  peril  of  the  subsidy — frequently 
conscience  money  and  always  from  the  citi- 
zens" own  purse.  The  second  factor  has  been 
the  failure  of  the  land-grant  colleges  them- 
selves to  accept  and  administer  uniformly 
the  programs  enacted  by  Congress,  notably 
the  first  AvVA  Act  of  1933  The  Secretary  cf 
Agriculture  called  upon  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension services  of  the  several  States  to  put 
the  educational  phases  of  this  program  Into 
operation  tnder  the  cooperative  terms  of  the 
original  (1862 1  relationship.  Most  States  as- 
sumed this  responsibility,  but  some  did  not, 
apparently  Interpreting  differently  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Merrill  Act  and  the 
1914  memorandum  of  agreement.  And.  in- 
deed, the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  to 
negotiate  a  different  working  agreement  with 
each  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  Inevitably 
this  factor  ilone  would  have  driven  responsi- 
ble Federal  officials  to  think  In  terms  of  a 
unified  command 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  BASE 

I  should  like  to  point  out  how  contrary  to 
democratic  principles  a  unified  command  cf 
this  sort  over  this  .segment  of  our  national 
forces  would  be  Aside  from  the  individual- 
istic nature  of  farmers,  who  merely  might 
not  like  a  strongly  centralized  authority  over 
their  destinies,  farming  itself  does  not  lend 
itself  to  either  long  distance  or  general  plan- 
ning Farming  is  local  and  particular— to 
such  an  extent,  for  example,  that  no  general 
textbook  In  agriculture  is  ever  satisfactorily 
applicable  to  most  sections  of  the  country. 
Weather  and  topography  combine  with  hu- 
man nature  to  make  America  Inevitably 
democratic.  Unless  we  blindly  permit  the 
short-sighted  among  us  to  thrust  our  heads 
and  hands  and  feet  into  the  stocks  of  tctall- 
tananiim  we  must  be  free  and  democratic  by 


virtue  of  the  difference  between  and  among 
lis.  A  plan  for  one  farm  in  our  Sta.e  of 
Tennessee,  for  example.  Is  difficult  enough, 
for  on  one  side  the  farm  Is  likely  to  be  lush 
meadow  and  marsh  while  on  the  other  It 
rises  to  limestone  hills  or  flinty  mountain 
tops.  I  am  quite  sure  that  only  Tennesseans 
can  plan  for  Tennessee,  and  for  my  part  I  beg 
to  be  excused  from  enforcing  plans  upon  Illi- 
nois. Texas,  cr  Maine.  Who  but  the  land- 
grant  college  has  employed  the  agronomists 
and  soil  specialists  and  engaged  in  hundreds 
of  research  projects  to  determine  what  any 
given  State  affords  and  needs?  What  agency 
but  the  same  college  is  perennially  en|;aged 
with  the  shifting  scene,  in  season  and  out? 
I  cannot  conceive  of  a  Federal  bureau,  how- 
ever well  Intentloncd.  achieving  the  docen- 
tralization  of  knowledge  and  effort  necessary 
to  succor  and  relieve  the  farmers  of  America, 
now  benefiting  from  day  to  day  by  the  local- 
ized effort  cf  the  land-grant  college. 

I  concluded  my  report  to  the  executive  ses- 
sion last  year  with  these  words:  "There  tliould 
be  Just  one  educational  source  in  the  State 
to  which  all  farm  people  should  lock  fur  in- 
formation in  agriculture  and  home  cconcmics. 
In  connection  with  agricultural  prcgram  ;.  and 
logically  this  Is  the  land-grant  college.  There 
should  be  just  one  agency  contactln;:  the 
farm  family  to  aid  It  in  developing  farm 
plans  best  suited  to  Its  needs,  and  the  1  Dgical 
agency  to  assist  farmers  in  making  such  plans 
i.s  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  All 
other  agencies  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  be  so  coordinated 
around  this  educational  service  as  to  help 
the  farmer  develop  the  farm  plan  best  lulted 
to  him  The  college  can  assume  these  educa- 
tional functions  without  becoming  enmeshed 
in  fiscal  and  regulatory  activities.  The  fore- 
going coordinated  relationship  between  these 
agencies  will  make  It  possible  for  the  land- 
grant  colleges  to  contribute  most  effectively 
to  these  programs,  preserve  their  demo:ratic 
administration,  prevent  a  growing  duplica- 
tion and  overlapping  of  services  achieve  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  administra- 
tion, and  eliminate  the  mi.sunderstanding 
and  confusion  in  the  minds  of  farmers  " 

RECENT  EVENTS 

Events  of  world-wide  significance  have 
taken  place  since  the  last  meeting  of  th.s 
association,  almost  a  year  ago.  At  that 
time,  we  were  preparing  to  defend  ourselves 
and  our  democratic  Institutions  from  the 
power  and  ruthless  philosophies  of  foreign 
totalitarian  nations.  Today  we  are  actively 
at  war.  and  challenging,  with  our  Allied  na- 
tions, the  power  and  philosophies  of  these 
nations.  We  are  determined  to  slop  and 
crush  their  onward,  destructive,  looting 
march  throughout  the  entire  world. 

The  United  States  Is  at  the  crossroacs  and 
In  the  gravest  crisis  of  her  history.  Fn-edom 
of  the  people,  democratic  institutions,  and  a 
whole  way  of  life— are  in  peril  There  is  no 
turning  back  from  the  task  we  have  i  nder- 
taken.  We  must  not  only  fight  to  preserve 
our  national  ideals  but  we  must  guaiantee 
to  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world  tht  same 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursi  it  of 
happiness  that  we  claim  for  ourselves 

At  this  annual  meeting,  therefore,  the  as- 
sociation may  well  consider,  in  the  v.irious 
sessions,  the  contribution  the  land-grart  col- 
leges can  make  toward  winning  this  war,  and 
toward  the  perpetuation  of  the  ideals  of  lib- 
erty and  democracy  inherent  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  progrtms  cf 
the  various  sessions  have  been  arranged  for 
consideration  and  discussion  of  the  aljust- 
ments  necessary   to  this  end. 

For  my  part,  I  would  conclude  my  recom- 
mendation concerning  a  unified  comnand. 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  exigencies 
of  war  require  centralization  cf  admlr  istra- 
tion  of  certain  powers  and  war  programs  to  a 
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degree  unprecedented  In  peace.  This  Is 
necersary  for  the  complete  mobilization  of  all 
the  material  and  human  resources  essential 
to  winning  the  war.  That  is  certainly  true 
in  this  war,  the  most  gigantic  struggle  In 
which  the  United  States  has  been  engaged. 
The  welfare  and  security  of  all  the  citizens 
are  more  important  than  the  p<!rsonal  liberty. 
Independence,  and  rights  of  Individual  cit- 
izens. Drastic  situations  require  measures  to 
meet  them.  I  think  all  the  land-grant  col- 
leges concur  In  this  philosophy. 

There  is  necessary  a  selective  service  sys- 
tem to  select  and  tram  the  manpower  of 
the  United  States  for  the  great  task  of  pro- 
tecting our  liberty  and  Independence.  It  Is 
logical  that  there  be  a  War  Production  Board 
to  see  that  these  men  get  the  tools  and  In- 
struments of  war  in  great  quantities.  It  Is 
our  duty  to  see  ih;.*  the  supply  line  operates 
from  the  home  front  to  the  fighting  front  In 
an  uninterrupted  flow.  There  is  necessary 
an  OC5ce  of  Price  Administration  to  control 
the  cost  cf  living  and  to  distribute  as  uni- 
formly as  possible  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  need,  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  that  are  available  to  the  civilian 
population. 

Simlliarly  there  Is  iir<  ci  f  an  Office  of  De- 
fense Transportation  to  conserve  the  trans- 
portation facilities  for  war  needs.  Also,  an 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  for  air  raid  protec- 
tion, fire  control,  and  other  services;  also 
an  Employment  Service  and  Manr  .<>  rn  - 
mission  to  direct  effectively  our  lab  .t  wiicr? 
It  may  be  most  effective  In  the  war  effort,  and 
many  other  agencies  for  the  effective  waging 
of  war. 

For  the  duration  of  the  war,  also,  there 
may  be  necessary  greater  centralization  In 
feed  production  programs  for  lend  lease, 
armed  service,  and  civilian  demands.  The 
Important  thing  Is  to  see  that  the  food  Is 
produced  to  meet  these  requirements — and 
before  this  war  is  over  rather  drastic  meas- 
ures may  have  to  be  rescrted  to  In  labor 
placement  or  more  specific  designation  of  es- 
sential food  and  fiber  crops  consistent  with 
the  labor  avallnblr 

All  these  v.  .:  rir:-'i  t=  exercise  controls 
of  one  kind  id  f.-  ••»-  n  the  civilian 
population  ai  -•.   .•.::?  ;   r!  -.    •   the  action 

of  each  indiviciu^tl  citizcn  \n   the  war  effort. 
They  limit  or  subordinate  his  Independent  ac- 
tion for  the  sake  of  a  greater  good  to  the 
citizens  as  a  whole  and  their  security,  free- 
dom,   and    Independence.     Just    how    severe 
these  controls  may  become  depends  on  what 
It   may  take  to   win  the  war.     Ixigically   all 
such  programs  must  be  highly  centralized  in 
various  departments  of  the  Government,  and 
the    Chief    Executive    must    be    given    bread 
wartime  powers  in  an  emergency.    It  Is  here 
we    enter    Into    the    twilight    zone    between 
democracy      and     totalitarian     government, 
where  the  unified  command  Is  necessary  as  a 
temporary   measure   but  If  adhered   to  per- 
manently is  the  end  of  democratic  procedure. 
Thus  It  Is,  that  despite  the  fact  tha*  our 
greatest  task  at  the  present  time  Is   to  ad- 
just our  resident  Instruction,  research,  and 
extension  activities  toward  winning  this  war, 
we  must  look  forward  into  the  future.  Into 
the  post-war  world.    And  we  must  see  to  it 
that  these  controls  are  released  as  rapidly  as 
the  public  welfare   warrants,    and   that  our 
democratic    Institutions   and   procedures    in 
planning    and    developing    educational    and 
research  programs  are  In  accordance  with  the 
pattern  laid  down  by  the  Congress  of  1862  in 
the  acts  creating  the  United  States  D^pait- 
ment    of    Agriculture    and    the    land-grant 
college.     This,  then.   Is  the  specific  recom- 
mendation that  I  bring  before  this  body— 
the  restoration  of   the  democratic   rrlaticn- 
ship  between  the  United  States  D.p.rtment 
of   Agricultuif    a:.(l    'l.e    land-graiu   colleges 
and  otht  r   a*  [U-r^n.:  ■:■.    and   agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government   ail   along   the   line — as 
swiftly  as  possible  in  the  post-war  world. 
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We  should  be  looking  ahead,  also,  to  broad- 
ening the  pattern  of  coopieration  to  Include 
engineering  research  In  the  college  of  engi- 
neering and  aNo  n  earch  in  home  econom- 
cis.  The  Mor:,:.  .*.ci,  in  addition  to  specify- 
ing the  teaching  of  agriculture,  also  provides 
that  mechanic  arts  shall  be  taught.  The 
teaching  of  mechanic  arts  is  Just  as  depend- 
ent on  research  as  agricultural  teaching  Is, 
and  research  In  this  field  is  Just  as  much  a 
governmental  function.  It  hiis  always 
seemed  to  me  that  resident  Instruction  In 
the  mechanic  arts  should  be  supplemented 
with  research  in  the  same  way  -.he  Hatch- 
Adams  Act  of  1887  supplements  resident  in- 
struction In  agriculture  with  research. 

A  study  of  the  Morrill  Act  and  the  state- 
ments of  Justin  Morrill  indicate  that  It  was 
his  intention  as  well  as  his  associates  In 
Congress  that  equal  opportunity  and  facili- 
ties in  the  field  of  agriculture  and  engineer- 
ing should  be  available.  This  'viU  not  be 
the  case  until  the  same  amount  of  Federal 
funds  are  available  for  engineering  research 
as  are  available  for  agriculture.  We  should 
work  toward  this  end. 

The  demand  for  engineers  at  this  time  In 
war  Industries  and  in  the  armed  services 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  this  expansion 
at  the  present  time.  We  are  living  in  what 
has-ljeen  called  a  technological  machine  age, 
and  uie  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  a 
highly  mechanized  war.  Such  conditions 
call  for  more  highly  trained  engineers  and 
indicate  the  need  for  increased  research  in 
this  field. 

Nutrition  for  human  beings  Is  a  rapidly 
developing  science.  For  many  years  we  have 
been  studs'ing  the  nutritional  habits  of  live- 
stock, and  at  last  I  am  glad  to  say  we  are 
getting  around  to  the  s?rlous  study  of  nutri- 
tion for  our  citizens.  Certainly  this  should 
be  one  of  our  most  i;;  p  ";.:it  sc  ences.  since 
it  Is  so  vitally  concerr.to  v  .th  hurian  welfare. 
There  Is  much  to  be  explored  in  this  field. 
If  we  are  concerned  about  money  for  research 
in  agriculture  and  in  engineering,  we  should 
be  equally  concerned  about  funds  for  re- 
search in  this  field  of  human  welfare  which 
we  know  as  home  economics. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  is  car- 
rying a  very  heavy  load.  This,  of  course.  Us 
the  division  of  the  college  through  which 
education  in  connection  with  t.ll  war  pro- 
grams Is  carried  to  the  public — for  scrap 
metal  and  salvage,  for  War  bond  and  stamp 
sales,  for  essential  food-  and  fiber-production 
goals,  for  price  control,  etc.  A  upeclal  com- 
mittee has  gone  before  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  appeal  for  emergency  funds  for 
increased  personnel  to  carry  on  these  ex- 
panding piograms.  What  this  committee  has 
accomplished  remains  to  be  seen.  In  any 
event.  If  the  Agrlctiltural  Extension  Service 
is  to  assume  these  Increased  war  duties,  in- 
creased Federal  funds  should  be  available. 

There  is  no  body  of  men  and  women  any- 
where In  this  country  who  are  working  with 
greater  unitv  of  purpose  to  win  this  war  than 
the  teaching,  research,  and  extension  staffs 
of  the  land-grant  colleges.  Ttiey  bring  U) 
our  young  men  and  women  the  right  appre- 
ciation of  the  obligations  which  they  have  to 
our  national  life,  and  upon  this  appreciation 
the  perpetuation  of  our  democracy  depends. 
In  the  democratic  policy  or  pattern  provided 
for  in  the  L-tici. Giant  College  Act  and  the 
act  creating  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  ai.d  the  cooperative  relation- 
ship between  them  during  the  past  80  year?, 
the  land-grant  colleges  have  made  a  Erent 
contribution  to  the  development  of  "..(  N  - 
tion's  agriculture  and  Industry  TIk;:  -oi-- 
fulness  has  continually  increas-r!  Tl.is  re- 
lationship sets  a  pattern  fcr  al.  f  .;u' ..tional 
program.'-  sponsored  Ji;:;;:;.-  hy  tl.c  Federal 
Government  and  the  S'  '  This  relation- 
ship is  essentially  li.t  i... ...... iic  process  iu 


the  development  of  educational  programs  for 
the  masses  of  the  people  and  Is  the  basis 
of  an  enduring  democracy  and  of  democratic 
institutions. 


The  Impending  Election 
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HON.  LISTER  HILL 

<.:i    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Movdav.  Noi^ember  2,  1942 

Mi  hill  ^L  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  very  able 
and  challenging  address  delivered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thom\s], 
over  radio  station  KSL,  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  on  Ortobf-r  31,  1942.  under  the  au- 
spices o!  lit  Dn:cratic  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Committee,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tonight  my  remarks  are  political.  I  am 
speaking  in  behalf  of  Democratic  ca;id  d..tes 
In  my  own  State  and  throughout  i  >  v>  t  ^t. 
Mv  :•  :n;irks  are  political,  but  sii;  <•  «•  are  in 
v,jr  mv  theme  will  be  unity,  ai.  :  r..}  argu- 
ments "will  be  those  iu  defense  of  Americas 
choicest  institutions  1  am  an  American.  I 
know  what  it  means  to  be  an  American.  I 
know  that  our  enemies  are  fighting  to  destroy 
our  freedom  and  to  wipe  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  those  principles  cf  government  for 
which  America  stands  The  leaders  of  our 
enemies  have  said  that  there  is  not  r  iv.  in 
the  world  for  American  liberty  to  t;-,..!  u  ^ido 
by  side  with  their  philosophy  ol  u  .-.;  l  •  will. 
Th>  c\c~t:~n  in  the  midst  ol  ;•■  ■*":  i-  ^.on- 
trar>  •  ti  •,.':  .s  way  of  doing  tli.:.!'^  And  in 
Japan  and  lia'.y  their  constitutions  have  be- 
come dead  while  tyrants  impose  their  will 
and  send  their  people  to  death. 

I  believe  in  the  purposefulness  cf  life  I 
believe  our  Constitution  was  Inspired  and 
that  It  i?  h-.v.'x  wpr.n  principles  of  truth.  This 
war  agh  ;.  •  Aii.t  :  ra.  then,  is  in  very  deed  a 
war  of  wickedness,  aimed  to  destroy  principles 
cf  truth,  and  to  deprive  man  of  those  rights 
which  leave  him  free  to  aspire,  free  to  think, 
free  to  plan,  free  to  pray,  and  free  to  live 
without  fear  of  his  neighbor  and  of  the  mor- 
row 

A  vp  look  back  upon  American  history  into 
other  times  when  our  land  has  been  in  peril 
and  our  Institutions  in  danger  of  being  ruined 
it  is.  indeed,  hard  for  us  to  ?•  <  '  w  !r .  o.  could 
be  out  of  harmony  with  th  -  ^^h  t  re  the 
burden  of  leadership  In  their  days  Yet 
Washington  never  once  had  wholehearted 
support  of  all  the  American  people.  We  to- 
day cannot  conceive  of  men  standing  against 
Washington,  but  they  did. 

If  our  ancestry  goes  back  to  Washington's 
time  we  do  not  point  with  pride  that  our  fore- 
fathers stood  with  those  who  were  against 
Washington.  We  would  be  most  unhappy  If 
someone  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  forefathers  opposed  Jefferson  and  were 
against  his  purchase  of  Louisiana  or  con- 
demned Jackson  for  standing  with  all  his 
might  against  the  nulllfiers  in  South  Carolina 
w'r.o  would  destroy  our  Constitution  and  the 
American  Union.  And  when  we  come  down 
to  the  time  of  the  saintly  Lincoln  w  h-  cm 
to  lose  faith  in  men  when  we  reisd  ot  the 
thousands  who  opposed  him.  Think  of  It — 
men,  good  men  of  the  North,  actually  v^^^-d 
against  Lincoln  rlfiht  In  the  midst   c'    :Le 
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Civil   War      Wlifn   I   first   read   hi5-tr: 
very  small  b<;y  that  wa«  the  hardest  1 
me  to  comprehend.     I  used  to  say  to 
•'How  could   they  do  If     Couldn't 
that  America  would  be  deetr^jyed  — tha 
would  be  no  Union  If  Llncola  went 
But  an  election  was  America  s  way.     It 
ol  Dur  life.     And  right  was  sustained 
will  of  the  pecple. 

Another   election,   though,    when   Ar 
wa«  at  war  and  Americans  institution 
threatened  did  ni)t  come  cut  so  well 
thinklni<  of  the  election  of  1918      The 
of    1918    brought    the    American    and 
cause  to  it.s  most  discouragmt;  point. 
lean   orators   began   to  clamor   for   a 
men  on  the  other  side  by  fall.    Our 
ment   could   not   answer   sucn   crltici 
cause  knowledge  of  the  mo\ementF  of 
lean  troops  would  aid  the  em  my 
fall  came  .-«nd  the  facts  could  be  told 
2.0O0.00O  men  in  France  and  within 
afcer   the  election   victory   was  cur?, 
cism.  thcugh.  had  had  Its  victory.     Pre^ 
Wil<Kin  lest  his  Congress  and  with  it  h 
«ram  for  the  peace.     In  the  words  of  a 
President  of  the  United  Sta'.»s.  "The 
can   President  stood  repudiated  by  h 
—jAr."  and  thus  the  power  of  Wilscn  s 
lost   their   authority   In    the  councils 
world  and  thus  we  say  today:  •Amtn 
the  war  but  lost  the  peace  " 

Ar!*  we  not  in  1943  at  this  election 
exac'.iy  the  same  position  we  were 
November  1918'  Keep  that  m  mind 
you  cast  your  vote  next  Tuesday  W 
are  Just  a  generation  removed  from  1 
you  think  the  mr"«t  violent  parti.ian  is 
of  the  vole  he  ca-^t  in  1918  ascainxt  A 
unity?  Look  at  what  followed  in  \: 
of  the  election  of  1918.  The  story  l> 
to  repeat  The  memories  of  a  glor; 
tory  won  by  unity  loat  because  the  prii 
f4.r  which  we  luUKht  were  lost,  not 
ourselves  but  also  to  the  whole  world  t 
our  disunity  When  America  spr  '■- 
we  speak  as  with  one  voice,  for  v.' 
Wlieti  America  next  speaks  fcr  , 
f-peak  with  but  one  voice — u; 
American  peace  Real  peace,  then  \%i 
and  the  world  will  call  America 
Tlie  desire  of  n.iticns  will  be  in  the 
V  f  the  earth  The  sacrifice  of  your 
not  have  been  in  \-nin  and  peace  wii 
the.  lives  of  your  children. 

Tliat    l.s   the   promise   of    American 
The    promise    will    find    fulfillment 
leadership  has  support.     I  have  faith 
President.     I  believe  in  our  generals  a 
admirals.     I  believe  in  Americas  desti 
I  believe,  as  you  do.  that  America  will 
after     elcctujn    day.     united— a 
United    Nations'    victory    and    an 
peace — for  today  we  are  thankful  to  sa 
are  no  Tories  in  America;   no  one 
destroy   our    Union;    there    are    no 
heads.  '   and   no   one   is   arguini?   to   g 
to    normalcy.     In    those    regards    An 
unity  has  been  attained. 

The  other  evening  I  heard  the  B,.;.  : 
Lsier  speak.     He  surprised  me  when   1 
he  gave   JuU  ccdii  for  England  s  abi 
withfitand  attack  to   the   fact   that    t 
half   generation   was  given   over   m 
to  what  he  called  reforms  fcr  the  ben 
all   the  people.     England   tod.iy   Is   not 
that  attention  had  been  paid  to  what 
America  call  the  general  welfare.    If  El 
has  been  made  strong  and  united  an 
to  withstand   because  of  her  health, 
tion.    labor,   and    agriculture   leglslatlc 
we  not  today  with  satisfaction  say  t 
great   social    legislation   enacted   dun; 
last    10  years  has  made  America  st;o 
tinited  and  will  contribute  toward  br 
victory?     While    we    of    the    last     10 
cannot  take  entire  credit  for  this  soc: 
lslat:on  we  can  at  least  say  that  while 
Inspired  by  the  previous  Roosevelt  an 
soa   adniir.istrations    it    was    Interrup 
ttM    reac  tic  nary    adminlatrations    of 
dents   Harding,   Coolidge,  and  Hoover 
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interruption  greatly  marred  the  onward  de- 
velopment of  America  America  has  since 
been  saved  from  the  dulling  effects  of  the 
depression  by  the  social  legislation  and 
achievements  of  the  administration  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  Compared  with  1930.  Amer- 
ica today  is  strong.  America  today  is  united. 
America  today  is  determined  and  American 
leadership   will    prevail. 

We  must  not  only  be  strong  in  trms  to 
win  this  war.  we  must  be  strong  in  our  body 
politic  Therefore,  we  mtist  not  forget,  as 
we  look  back  to  1930.  that  if  our  domestic 
economy  and  liocial  fabric  had  not  been  re- 
habiiitaletl  bv  the  mea.sures  enacted  by  the 
Congress  undor  President  Roosevelt's  lead- 
ership we  shctild  new  be  in  no  condition  to 
defend  ourselves. 

I  say  that  much  because  there  is  another 
Issue  in  this  campaign  no  less  important  than 
the  i>sue  of  the  war  Uself.  This  is  not  only 
a  war  of  soldi«rs  m  uniform.  It  is  also  a  war 
of  all  the  pecple  It  is  already  evident  to 
those  who  thoughtfully  observe  that  there  is 
a  powerful  and  msxhous  movem'^nt  on  foot — 
a  movement  led  by  evil  leaders  oi  thote  forces 
which  \v3re  overthrown  in  1932 — to  nullify 
and  wipe  out  the  achievements  of  the  last 
10  yeais  in  tiehalf  of  the  general  welfare. 
ThJt  war  is  against  our  own  pwople  just  as 
surely  as  Hitler's  war  is  against  our  pecple 
and  what  we  stand  fcr.  Thus  in  this  election 
not  only  may  the  peace  b?  marred  but  also 
the  social  and  economic  victories  of  the  latt 
10  years  may  be  lost  to  the  men,  womtn.  and 
children  of  A.-.Tierica. 

Tl;us  the  voters  have  a  choice  botwcen  a 
positive  policy  and  a  negative  ptjlicy.  a  choice 
between  goin?  forward  and  going  backward, 
a  choice  between  achievement  and  promise. 

A  record  of  the  past  is  a  guaranty  of  the 
future  A  vcte  for  that  which  Is  known  is 
.<-urer  and  .safer  than  a  vote  for  that  which 
IS  unknown. 

The  congre.'.6;onal  election  this  year,  there- 
fore. Is  not  Just  an  ordinary  cfl-year  event 
toward  which  the  voters  can  afford  to  be 
indiffirent,  but  it  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elections  ever  to  occur  in  the  whole 
hlsU)ry  of  otir  Nation.  Our  country  is  in 
peril,  our  great  West  i.s  threatened  with  In- 
va.<ion.  our  institutions  are  challenged  by 
the  most  burbarious  and  ruthless  forces  that 
Were  ever  lcoi-.ed  upon  the  earth.  When  citi- 
zens go  to  the  polls  next  Tuesday  the  choice 
therefore  is  not  a  vote  for  or  against  any 
particular  candidate — it  is  a  vote  for  or 
against  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

No  one  can  predict  the  length  of  the  war 
or  appraise  it'  cost.  Our  losses  in  money  and 
men  may  be  without  measure. 

Under  the  circumstances,  where  do  you 
stand?  Remi'mbor  it  is  America  that  is  being 
attacked.  New.  where  do  you  stand?  I  know 
that  If  every  American  could  win  this  war 
with  his  own  individual  might  he  would 
stand  and  fight  with  Jefferson  to  strike  down 
"every  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man."  And 
Hitler  and  all  he  stands  for  will  be  crushed 
to  the  earth.  But  Jefferson  is  dead.  His 
spirit,  thcugh.  live:-  on  and  Americans  today 
will  stand  with  their  leader,  cur  President, 
for  freedom  of  speech  and  expression — every- 
where in  the  world,  for  freedom  for  every  per- 
son to  worship  God  in  his  o-xn  way — every- 
where in  the  world,  for  freedom  from  want^- 
everywhere  in  the  world,  and  fcr  freedom 
from  fear — everywhere  in  the  world. 

Those  of  us  who  are  grateful  fcr  cur  Utah 
heritage  understood  and  appreciate  those 
freedoms.  Did  not  our  fathers  and  mothers 
walk  across  the  plains  to  be  free  to  speak 
and  worship  as  they  wished?  Did  they  not 
work  to  make  the  desert  blo-rsom  as  the  rose 
and  to  be  free  from  want?  Did  they  not  set- 
tle and  build  in  the  protection  of  the  moun- 
tains that  they  and  their  children  could  be 
free  from  fear?  Thus  we  see  this  Is  our  war. 
It  is  our  fathers'  war.  It  is  a  war  against 
wickedness  in  behalf  of  our  children. 

Voters  cf  the  West,  under  the  circum- 
stances, can  ycu  be  anything  but  though ilul 
when  you  vote  next  "Tuesday? 
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Wisconsin,  at  Bicerteri' i»l  C  i  b  i- 
tion  of  Arrival  ol  H  M  "luhlenber::  ;n 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

:1U>   ALLXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Nor^ember  2.  1942 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimcu.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  dehvered  on  October  25  before  a 
group  of  citizens  In  the  South  Park 
School  Auditorium.  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  at  the 
meeting  celebrating  the  bicentennial  of 
the  arrival  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlen- 
berg in  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Today  we  are  gathered  to  commemorate 
the  life  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg. 
Two  hundred  years  have  gone  by  since  he 
landed  in  America.  It  took  him  102  clays 
to  cross  the  ocean,  and  the  result  of  his 
work  is  summed  up  In  the  words  "Four.der 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  phnt- 
er  and  builder,  patriot  and  pioneer." 

In  this  critical  hour  we  can  renew  our 
faith  and  strengthen  the  sinews  of  the  Na- 
tion by  contemplating  this  life  of  H(  nry 
Muhlenberg. 

To  him  life  was  a  great  challenge,  a  great 
adventure  in  serving  his  fellow  men.  He 
dreamed  of  carrying  the  message  of  the 
Master— fulfllling  the  dream  cf  brotherh)cd. 
Yes.  he  went  forth  in  the  prerevolutionary 
days  carrying  the  go.spel  of  Jesus  to  this  lon- 
tment— making  it  a  viUl  and  a  living  force 
In  the  lives  of  the  people  he  contacted.  No 
cne  can  overestimate  the  beneficial  eflect  of 
his  life  upon  American  life. 

There  isn't  any  question  that  In  his  period 
men  greatly  needed  the  impact  of  the  meisage 
he  brought — the  message  of  spiritual  re- 
birth— and  there  isn't  any  question  but  what 
we.  in  this  period,  need  to  get  away  from  our 
fears  and  our  limitations  and  once  more 
catch  the  vital  meaning  in  the  message  cf 
Him  whom  Henry  Muhlenberg  called  Master. 
He  went  forth  under  the  banner  "the  church 
must  be  planted."  And  how  well  his  work 
was  done  is  evidenced  by  not  only  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  but  by  the  in- 
fluence of  himself  and  his  descendants  upon 
the  life  of  America. 

Witness  the  influence  and  the  outstanding 
character  of  his  descendants.  Peter  Muhlen- 
berg, his  son.  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  the 
Revolution,  provided  America  with  one  of  the 
great  inspirational  historic  incidents  You 
will  remember  he  was  a  preacher  like  his 
father,  and  on  a  certain  Sabbath  in  Virglna 
he  ascended  the  pulpit  in  his  church  and 
he  preached  a  sermon  telling  of  the  wrongs 
to  his  country.  He  showed  them  the  duty 
of  every  patriotic  citizen  and  he  as.>;urtd 
them  of  the  protection  and  favor  of  the  God 
of  Justice. 

Then  his  voice  like  a  trumpet  called  out. 
"There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  says  the  Boo'rC 
of  God— a  time  to  preach,  a  time  to  pray, 
but  there  is  also  a  time  to  fight,  and  that 
time  is  now." 

He  grasped  his  priestly  robe  and  flung  it 
backward,  and  out  from  beneath  its  dark 
disguise  appeared  the  buff  and  blue  of  th« 
Continental  soldier,  and  he  stocd  in  the 
pulpit  In  a  colonel's  uniform.  Then  he  cried 
out.  "Let  the  drums  be  beaten,"  and  at  once 
the  clamor  o:  the  recruiting  diums  sounded 
through  the  church  and  the  bell  rang  out 
Its  challenging  notes. 
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"Who  comes  with  me  to  fight  for  his  cov;n- 
try,"  was  his  challenge  as  he  strode  down  the 
church  aisle.  On  that  day  _  he  enl!s  cd  300 
men  of  his  congregation  In  the  E.ghth  Vir- 
ginia Regiment. 

This  same  Peter  fought  In  the  battle 
against  the  very  regiment  of  Hessians  to 
which  he  once  belonged  when  he  was  a  boy 
student  in  Germany.  He  becan:e  vice  presi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania,  a  Representative  In 
Congress,  and  afterward  the  United  States 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  his  statue 
stands  today  In  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Another  son  was  a  preacher.  He  was  elected 
to  the  First  Continental  Conere&s,  serving  for 
two  terms  as  its  presiding  officer.  He  was  the 
first  Speaker  of  the  Hcu.^e  of  Rrpresentatives. 
Anoihcr  son,  Henry,  was  for  35  years  a 
mlnlsttr,  president  of  Franklin  College,  a 
great  and  renowned  botanist. 

And  his  —  Muhlenberg's  —  grardchildrcn 
and  great-grandchildren  and  descendants 
carried  on  the  ncble  work  cf  American  citi- 
zenship down  to  the  present  day,  becoming 
preachers,  educators,  governors,  soldiers, 
statesmen  —  builders  all  —  contributing 
strength,  vision,  and  courage  to  the  Republic. 
Thijs  all  happened  bec.iuse  Henry  Melch'.or 
Muhlenberg  and  his  wife  were  builders — great 
8piritu.il  builders.  They  not  only  believed  In 
the  message  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  they 
lived  It.  They  graspod  the  very  erst  nee  cf 
Hla  gospel,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul, 
with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind, 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. " 

No  man  ever  exemplified  the  teaching  bi 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  moie  than 
this  man,  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg.  He 
knew  that  love  is  the  supreme  motive  for  the 
practice  of  brotherhood,  and  he  applied  It  In 
the  v/llderness  of  Pennsylvania  ;ind  wherever 
he  went.  That  Is  why  his  children  and  chil- 
dren's children  became  bulwarks  In  shaping 
the  destiny  of  our  country. 

Henry  Muhlent)erg  said  to  his  son  Peter, 
the  warrior  preacher,  'Be  a  good  servant  of 
your  country  as  well  as  of  your  God  "  And 
his  son  answered.  "I  will  do  my  best,  father." 
What  a  challenge  for  us  today. 

This  builder  exemplified  in  his  life  the 
kindliness  which  showed  Itself  In  aiding 
those  who  were  sick  and  in  need  and  feeding 
the  souls  of  men  who  were  sorrowing  ard 
In  distress.  He  knew  that  kindliness,  one 
to  another,  is  a  Christian  virtue.  He  knew 
that  a  world  in  which  love  and  kindliness 
were  manifested  by  all  people  would  bring 
heaven  to  earth.  He  knew  that  it  was  the 
lack  cf  these  qualities  that  mp.de  the  world  a 
bitter  place.  The  Bible,  to  Henry  Muhlen- 
berg, was  a  continuous  source  of  strength. 
He  knew  that  "the  letter  killeth  but  the 
spirit  maketh  alive."  He  kneviT  that  man  was 
something  mere  than  physique;  more  than 
clay.  As  he  traversed  the  trackless  forest, 
plowed  his  way  through  the  snowdrifts  in 
winter,  drove  his  horse  through  streams  and 
torrents;  as  he  contemplated  in  the  spring- 
time nature's  return  to  life  In  Its  various 
forms;  as  he  noticed  In  the  fall  the  forests 
shed  their  leaves  and  nature  dropping  back 
Into  winter's  sleep:  In  the  silences  of  a 
morning's  sunrise  and  In  the  majesty  cf  an 
evening's  sunset — he  reached  out  to  get  a 
grasp  on  life's  meaning  and  he  drew  nigh  to 
God.  and  God  drew  nigh  to  him.  The 
scripture  became  illumined.  It  became  the 
breed  of  life  to  him,  and  he  shared  It  with 
his  fellow  men.  Like  Mcscs.  he  had  the  as- 
surance. "My  presence  shall  go  with  thee,  and 
I  will  give  thee  rest." 

As  he  traveled  alone  through  this  beautiful 
country,  he  knew  "the  kingdom  of  Gcd  Is  at 
hand,"  that  "the  klngdcm  of  Gcd  Is  within," 
and  he  rejoiced  ard  sang,  knowing  there  Is  a 
"perfect  law  <f  1;*;  I'v  "  nnd  that  the  "fer- 
vent prnypr  cf  a  riuhioous  man  avallerh 
much 

He  saw  in  h:=  ri-v  a=  " >"  ?ee  in  our  day, 
the  awful  conn:   :    a  Li:'    ;.    ;i  are  manacled 


by  hatred,  cruelty,  fear,  and  darkness.  He 
saw,  as  we  see  in  our  day,  that  paganism 
seeks  to  return  to  earth  and  despotism  seeks 
to  hold  sway  through  deceit  J.nd  treachery. 
But  he  knew  that  "the  Lord's  hand  Is  not 
shortened."  and  he  knew  that  the  promise  to 
Joshua  was  restated  to  him.  "As  I  was  with 
Moses  so  I  will  be  with  thee."  and  the  other 
Rscurance,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

This  man  lived,  because  with  Paul  hs  knew 
that  "T.-ie  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Je.'-us  hath  mnde  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death,"  giving  him  a  growing  courage. 
an  enlarged  hope,  and  a  heart-whole  reliance 
upon  his  Maker. 

"They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary;  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint  "  Such 
passages  with  their  inner  meaning  filled  his 
soul,  making  him  a  preacher  of  glad  tidings. 

He  used  to  preach  on  the  twenty-third 
psalm.  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd;  I  shall  net 
wnnt,"  Interpreting  It  to  hungry  souls  filled 
with  the  fear  of  the  unknown 

The  great  spiritual  passages  lifted  him  out 
of  things  mundane  and  sent  him  forth  as  a 
bearer  of  a  great  spiritual  light,  a  torch 
bearer  of  glad  tidings  of  great  Joy. 

An  Indian  chief,  commenting  rn  the  spirit- 
ual vitality  of  this  man,  said,  "His  words  go 
through  the  hearts  cf  men  like  a  saw  through 
a  knotty  pin"  "  He  had  knowledge  of  his  Gcd, 
knowledgs  which  gave  him  power. 

Thus  we  see  In  the  formative  years  of 
America  how  a  thinking  man.  a  kindly  man. 
a  God-lnsplred  man  exercised  a  great  In- 
fluence upon  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
Many  a  dlssatlsflcd.  unlearned,  and  Ignorant 
man  was  sent  on  his  way  with  a  ncv.^  view  of 
life.  Children  who  would  have  been  brought 
up  In  Ignorance  received  instruction  and 
vrcre  given  an  Impetus  to  seek  more  light. 
Homes  by  the  thousand  had  the  web  of  su- 
perficial living  brufhod  clean  by  his  presence 
and  message. 

His  Master  was  a  great  teacher  and  Muhlen- 
berg followed  in  His  footsteps.  He  equipped 
himself  for  doing  things.  Like  Lincoln,  he 
was  ready  for  the  Job  He  spoke  German, 
Dutch.  Latin,  and  Englsh.  His  worldly  learn- 
ing, instead  of  blinding  him  to  spiritual  val- 
ues, mnde  him  more  Intensely  the  great  seeker 
after  and  dispenser  cf  truth.  He  was  diligent 
in  the  Lord's  work,  and  in  that  work  he 
found  a  great  place  for  music.  He  sang  unto 
th?  Lord  on  every  occasion.  His  was  a  Joyous 
spint.  He  rejoiced  alwrys.  Yes;  he  even 
found  time  to  teach  music  In  the  wilderness 
of  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  a  friendly  soul.  Friendship  Is  one 
of  the  great  assets  cf  this  human  Journey,  but 
the  greatest  friend  In  the  world  is  he  who 
gives  another  great  dj'namic  ideas,  helpful 
thoughts,  saving  tboUL'hts.  Muhlenberg 
knew  that  the  foundation  of  the  church  was 
built  upon  that  kind  of  friendship  which  the 
Master  manifested;  where  men  befriend  the 
souls  of  other  men  and  senc'  them  through  to 
a  higher  stage  of  living  and  thinking  and 
worship — making  man  self-supporting  and 
self-respectlns — a  good  neighbor  and  citizen. 
With  Muhlenberg  there  were  no  high  or  low, 
or  rich  or  poor,  or  learned  cr  Illiterate — they 
were  all  sons  and  daughters  of  God  to  be 
helped  and  befriended.  His  was  a  great  re- 
demptive crusade,  saving  men  from  ignorance 
and  misery  and  sin. 

This  man  knew  how  to  face  trouble,  phys- 
ical hardship  He  knew  that  a  man  needed 
more  than  a  strong  physique  for  that  pur- 
pose— he  needed  a  strong  spirit,  and  he  knew 
that  spirit  had  to  be  fed.  He  knew  that  man 
didn't  live  by  bread  alone,  but  that  man 
needed  the  food  of  the  spirit  and  he  felt  it 
was  his  Job  to  provide  that  food. 

Out  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  pioneer  exist- 
ence, he  told  the  pioneers  about  the  life  of 
the  spirit  and  what  the  bread  of  life  really 
was  He  n^s'jred  them  that  God  loved  them 
ai.u  :::.!.  H.    v.a-  tiu.r  C:e.in,:.    "The  Spirit  of 


God  had  made  them;  the  breath  of  the  Al- 
mighty had  given  them  life"  He  brought 
new  hcpe  to  them.  He  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  value  of  fdlth.  Tlas  was  very  important 
then,  and  It  Is  very  Important  now.  In  try- 
ing times  it  is  well  to  have  faith,  to  be  able 
tc  stand  up  to  anything,  to  meet  any  chal- 
lenge or  emergency,  and  to  know  who  you  are 
and  that  God  Almighty  rcipncth. 

This  man  Muhlenbsrg  taught  the  need  for 
meditation  and  prayer.  He  knew  that  under 
the  stimulus  of  prayer  and  meditation  a  man 
grows.  These  are  the  creative  moments  cf 
life,  when  fresh  insprations  are  born,  when 
power  and  insight  come 

If  this  teaching  was  valid  then,  my  friends, 
11;  is  extremely  valid  now  in  these  days  of 
hurry,  stress,  and  war.  We  need  the  riches 
that  come  from  quietness  and  com.munion. 
Kone  of  us  can  foresee  the  consequences  of 
tais  war  upheaval.  Yet  each  of  us  can  get 
eantrol  of  ourselves,  express  faith,  and  caiTy 
on  with  a  smile  on  our  lips. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  In  the  state- 
ment by  one  who  had  written  about  Muhlen- 
berg: "Muhlenberg's  reedy  humor  and  good 
nature  never  left  him,  nor  his  love  for  help- 
ing people,  nor  above  all  his  perfect  trust  In 
the  love  and  care  cf  God." 

When  I  come  to  "pass  on"  I  would  want 
nothing  finer  said  of  me,  than  that. 

In  this  crisis  we  are  in  new,  we  need  men, 
who  possess  humor — it's  a  great  safety  valve. 
We  need  men  who  possess  love  for  helping 
people  and  their  country.  Not  selfish,  but 
selfless  folks,  who  are  thinking  the  problems 
through  and  unselfishly  working  for  the  gen- 
eral welfara.  We  need  men  with  faith — 
faith  that  w;!l  remove  the  mountains  of 
Ciefeii'  ■  :>;     r    ;;';■     ;;■!''  ' '':  »iness. 

Yes.  Ainiricji  iiee';.:i  a.",  r.ivcr  before  men  of 
the  Muhlenberg  type,  men  who  possess  ready 
humor  and  good  nature,  men  who  have  d'-ep- 
tooted  convictions  and  who  are  dlssatisfled 
^vlth  thP'"i"'''<  unless  they  «•■■  )  Iplng 
others.  Ar.r:  :  >  ove  all,  America  :  c  ■  men 
iind  women  of  faith,  men  who  pro  reaching 
out  for  an  understanding  of  the  real  meaning 
of  life  who  "have  perfect  trust  .  •;  ^^  love 
and  care  of  God." 

Muhlenberg  knew  that  "God  is  spirit  and 
They  uho  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  In 
spirit  and  in  truth."  He  knew  that  this  lile — 
this  mortal  existence — presented  the  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  the  truth  embodied  In  the 
Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  he  car- 
ried on. 

While  Washington's  Army  lay  encamped 
at  'Valley  Forge,  one  of  Muhlenberg's 
churches  was  utllieied  for  the  sick.  He  met 
Washington  on  one  of  his  visits  to  the  sick. 
He  knew  how  much  his  son  Peter  loved  Wash- 
ington. Muhlenberg  and  all  his  family  were 
great  patriots.  They  were  not  afraid,  because 
they  possessed  great  moral  strength  and  con- 
victions. He  knew  that  which  brought  him 
and  thousands  of  German  Immigrants  to 
this  country  was  their  desire  for  freedom. 
He  knew  that  In  the  cause  of  man's  freedom 
great  sacrifices  many  times  had  to  be  made. 
He  felt  that  It  was  right  that  mankind  should 
be  freed  of  tyranny.  He  had  faith  that 
tyranny  would  march  toward  its  own  destruc- 
tion. He  knew  the  story  of  EUcha,  when  he 
said  to  his  servant,  "They  that  be  with  us 
are  more  than  they  that  be  with  them."  And 
he  remembered  the  words  of  Paul,  "If  God  be 
for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?" 

I  don't  think  that  Muhlenberg  knew  sll 
the  answers.  He  was  no  different  In  that 
respect  than  the  rest  of  us.  But  his  whole 
life  was  a  seeking  s  searching,  and  a  render- 
ing cf  service.  li>  w  s  .shot  through  with 
the  flame  of  servicr.  a;;d  he  knew  that  ha 
lives  most  who  serves  his  fellcwmen  the  be.8t. 
St.  Augustine  once  said.  "We  are  restless 
until  we  rest  In  Thee."  Muhlenberg  rested 
his  restless  soxU  In  unceasing,  helpful  ac- 
tivity. 

The  mystery  of  human  existence  tr.vi :  ■  t  d 
Muhlenberg  as  it  envelops  us.  He  lived  in 
a  period   when   this  country   was   aim'.   *    a 
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wilderness — th^re  were  the  samd  skies, 
mountain?,  valleys,  lakes,  streams,  tre  same 
ocean  as  now,  but  the  country  wafe  unde- 
veloped. Wars  were  hf'.:^  f  i.<r.  •  'i  r.f  •  he 
came  to  America  He  h'  a  •:..-  t;  ,  i-  R 
luticn  until  1787 — through  thoi- 
some  years  alter  the  Revolution.  Il-  ■•. ed 
with  humility,  yet  with  exultation.  He  main- 
tained a  sense  of  balance  a  «p.r!f  -  f  fl.adness. 
and  a  sense  of  humor      H     :  v:  t  ..ne  for 

Idle  conversations  cr  a.iiiitjs?  ati..  y  There 
Is  on  the  other  hand  evidence  that  he  lived 
gloriously,  adventurously  in  the  service  of 
mankind. 

We  started  with  the  thought  th,  m  ,re 
today  commemorating  the  life  rf  a  .  twd 
good  man  who  lived  in  this  Na-  at  cen- 

turies ago  But  were  he  to  spcaK  i  ^  us  to- 
day, he  would  say  "I  am  all  right.  I  have 
gone  on  ahead  in  the  Journ^v  I  avt.  u  jrking 
cut  my  falvatlcn.  IDcn't  sj.- :  a  ;,  \.:  ..me  In 
Idle  praise  of  me.  If  my  life  had  vir:je.  then 
imitate  it.  If  there  are  lessons  to  la  rn  from 
It.  Ufe  the  lessons  taught.  Y  :  ;  n.y  be- 
loved America,  the  land  I  tKdc:  ■■  '  .e  land 
In  which  my  children    '  • '"   ;>  r  i  have 

tremetidous  problems  loc^y.    Y^a  di  Jiot  live 
In    the   past.     The    problems    are    ti>o   chal 
lenginp. 

"Once  again,  fellow  Amencans."  lie  would 
say,  "the  forces  of  evil  are  ccmba  mg  the 
forces  cf  gord.  Once  again  human  beings 
are  called  into  action  to  defend  the  iccumu 
lated  treasures  of  the  ages,  the  gr«at  free- 
doms of  worship,  of  liberty,  cf  pro]  lerty.  of 
Justice  See  to  it,  fellow  Americans,  hat  you 
fall  not  In  guarding,  in  preserving  and  in 
transmitting  these  values  un:n.;,  i.  l  to  the 
generations  that  will  follow,  s  ■  .:  that 
the  message  of  Him  whom  we  call  Mc;  ter  does 
not  die.  but  is  made  more  understandlible  and 
dynamic. 

"Only  thus  can  you  be  a  good  servant  cf 
your  country  as  well  as  of  your  God 

He  was  a  Christian  warrior  and  ail  that  he 
did  resulted  in  hastening  the  comlr-if  cf  that 
happy  day  envisioned  by  Tennyson  fhen  he 
bids  the  bells: 


••Ring  out  false  pride,  in  place  and 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite. 

Ring  In  the  love  of  truth  and  r; 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of         : 

"Ring  out  old  shapes  cf  foul  a:  -■  i 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  cf 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  cf 

"Ring  in  the  valiant  mar.        1  f 
The  larg.T  he.irt.  the  n..;:.  c-  . 
R.ng  out  •       I    ■  s    . -,5  of  the  In 
Ring  in  the  c;..-..-.:  ;;  .n  is  to  be  ' 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I  appear 
before  this  graduating  class  cf  the  Federal 
Bureau  cf  Investigation  Police  Academy,  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

It  Is  with  care,  interest,  and  admiration 
that  I  have  followed  the  work  of  the  FBI 
since  coming  to  Congress  many  years  ago. 

There  are  no  words  to  which  I  could  give 
expression  that  would  add  luster  to  the 
accomplishments  cf  the  FBI  under  the  able 
direction  of  John  Edgar  Hoover.  It  Is  like 
trying  to  gild  or  embellish  the  lily. 

Mr  Hoover  s  wonderful  achievements  in  the 
field  cf  law  enforcement  have  brought  ever- 
lasting fame  to  him,  to  the  Department  which 
he  serves,  and  to  the  gallant  men  who  com- 
prise the  agency.  His  Bureau  has  gained  the 
admiration  of  all  Americans  because  It  is  as 
zealotis  to  protect  the  innocent  as  it  is  de- 
termined to  apprehend  the  guilty,  thus  ex- 
emplifying the  true  standard  of  American 
Ju.stice. 

Fidelity,  bravery,  and  integrity  Is  the  mot- 
to of  this  great  American  institution.  How 
well  it  has  adhered  to  these  principles  is 
expressed  bv  the  implicit  confidence  mani- 
fested in  the  Bureau  by  the  American  people. 
Unscrupulous  misuse  of  authority  is  never 
practiced  in  this  Bureau.  The  nigh  perfect 
percentage  of  convictions  resulting  from  its 
Investigations  is  concrete  evidence  of  the  law- 
ful  operations  of  the   agents. 

The  FBI  has  gained  the  admiration  of  all 
from  our  ."ichool  children  to  those  holding 
the  highest  offices  in  the  Nation;  from  the 
ranks  of  labor  to  the  captains  of  industry. 
Mr.  Hoover  needs  no  praise  from  me. 

Yet  I.  like  millions  of  other  Americans, 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  express  the 
thrill  which  I  experienced  recently  in  reading 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  capture  and 
conviction  of  the  Nazi  saboteurs.  This  action 
resulted  In  the  saving  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can lives  and  preventing  the  steppage  of 
countless  wheels  in  our  vital  wartime  in- 
dustries. 

This  is  no  time  for  flights  of  oratory.  This 
is  no  time  for  glittering  generalities.  This  is 
no  time  for  political  propaganda.  This  is 
time  for  hard  work.  This  Is  time  for  real 
action.  This  is  time  for  deeds.  We  all,  from 
the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  have  a  serious  job 
to  do.  The  survival  of  our  Nation  is  at  stake. 
This  Is  no  fantasy,  no  idle  threat  to  frighten 
people. 

It  is  gradually  dawning  upon  us  that  this 
Is  no  powder-puff  war. 

It  Is  gradually  dawning  upon  us  that  this  Is 

no  Hollywood  war  staged  for  the  benefit  ol 

news  reels.     This  is  no  Halloween  bugaboo. 

B  .:.^^  may  blast  us  while  we  are  assembled 

■...A  building. 

We — you  and  I— and  all  other  loyal  Ameri- 
cans, are  Involved  in  total  war. 

Our  armed  forces  in  foreign  lands  already 
have  given  heroic  demonstration  that  they 
will  live  up  to  the  valiant  tradition  of  Ameri- 
can warriors  cf  the  past.  Thousands  of  our 
boys  already  have  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. 

To  our  military  leaders,  to  the  doughboys. 
sailors,  aviators,  marines,  and  all  others  in 
the  armed  service  on  foreign  soil  and  at  home, 
is  assigned  the  vital  task  of  destroying  the 
invading  enemy — the   enemy  from   without. 

To  cur  laboring  men— the  men  and  women 
uj  the  factories,  and  the  men  and  women 
on  the  farms — is  assigned  the  sacred  respon- 
sibility to  furnish  implements  and  arma- 
ments and  the  food  that  is  so  vitally  neces- 
sary to  keep  our  fighting  forces  on  the 
mp'ch 

Tj  our  law-enforcement  officers  is  assigned 
•-;.<?  sacred  duty  to  guard  and  protect  the 
Nation  from  the  enemy  from  within. 


You  who  are  today  graduating  from  the 
Police  Academy  are  Joined  with  a  stronger 
tie  to  the  law-enforcement  agencies  of  the 
country.  You  must  remember  that  an  in- 
vading army  Is  visible.  Gallant  uniformed 
men  are  at  their  posts  alert  for  such  an 
Invasion.  Your  Job  is  as  difficult  and  at 
times  as  dangerous  as  on  the  direct  firing 
front.  To  detect  the  enemies  who  lurk  with- 
in our  borders — to  detect  these  ruthless 
assassins — requires  courage  and  unbounded 
skill  which  come  only  with  years  of  profes- 
sional experience.  These  slimy  spies  and 
sedltionlsts  work  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

There  are  sundry  groups — they  are  different 
varieties  who  Jeopardize  our  security.  Co- 
teries of  these  species  masquerade  as  friends 
of  the  country;  they  are  clever,  they  are  cun- 
ning, they  spread  false  propaganda,  they  echo 
the  lying  blasts  of  the  Nazis.  Japs,  and  Fas- 
cists. Th:s  group  has  for  its  mission  the 
splitting  of  our  Nation  into  hostile  camps — 
camps  which  would  not  concentrate  on 
battling  foreign  enemies,  but  would  create 
conflicts  between  ourselves — between  you  and 
me.  Theirs  is  the  nctorioxjs  Nazi  theme. 
"Divide  and  conquer." 

You  must  be  on  the  alert  to  ferret  out  this 
vile  and  dangerous  group.  No  quarter  must 
be  siiown  them  wherever  found  to  exist — In 
high  rank.s  or  low  ranks.  Already  some  nota- 
ble work  has  been  done  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  along  these  lines,  as  Is 
attested  by  the  convictions  of  many  Axis 
agents. 

There  is  another  group  of  saboteurs  whom 
you  must  guard  against.  This  species  would 
destroy  our  bridges,  our  factories,  our  trans- 
portation and  communication  systems.  Even 
our  schoolhouses,  churches,  and  hospitals  are 
targets  for  these  inhuman  beasts. 

It  Is  Indeed  fortunate  that  since  the  grave 
emergency  in  1939  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  been  principally 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  internal  se- 
curity of  our  Republic.  The  chief  phase  of 
this  work,  as  you  are  aware,  has  been  coping 
with  and  preventing  such  subversive  activi- 
ties. 

Splendid  results  are  shown  to  date.  How- 
ever, these  are  days  fraught  with  danger. 
Every  citizen  must  be  on  the  alert  as  no  one 
can  predict  what  the  morrow  may  bring. 
Excellent  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  the  various  law-enforcement  agencies 
in  every  section  of  the  country  hove  furnished 
the  Nation  with  all  the  benefits  of  a  national 
police  with  none  of  the  disadvantages. 

There  are  now  mobilized  over  150.000  peace 
officers  In  the  Nation  to  cope  with  these 
criminals  from  within.  There  is  the  closest 
harmony  and  cooperation  between  the  intel- 
ligence services  of  all  branches  of  the  armed 
forces,  other  law-enforcement  agencies.  In- 
cluding the  Federal,  State,  county,  and  city. 

This  same  type  of  harmony  and  unity  that 
prevails  among  the  law-enforcement  agencies 
should  prevail  among  the  loyal  citizenry  of 
our  country. 

We  must  win  this  war.  All  our  cherished 
freedoms  are  in  peril.  It  may  sound  hack- 
neyed, but  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that 
these  cherished  American  freedoms  are  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
of  worship,  freedom  of  peaceful  assembly. 

There  is  another  small  but  vociferous 
group— Inclined  by  its  speech  to  play  right 
into  the  very  hands  and  aims  of  our  enemy. 
They  misconstrue  the  freedom  "f  speech  right 
to  mean  that  It  is  freedom  to  slander  and 
freedom  to  libel  and  vilify.  They  spread  the 
gospel  of  hate— attacking  minority  races- 
races  as  old  as  time.  These  self-appointed 
Intolerant  saviors  of  the  Nation,  by  word 
and  by  deed,  are  arraying  class  against  class 
race  against  race,  religion  against  religion. 
Their  purpose  Is  to  create  confusion,  con- 
sternation, aiid  corruption. 
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They  are  like  barking  dogs  disrupting  the 
peaceful  nocturnal  slumbers  of  an  entire 
neighborhood.  Their  barks  must  be  stopped 
ere  they  turn  into  bitter  bites.  Pardon  me 
If  I  here  point  with  pride  to  my  home  State, 
New  York.  Here  is  a  vivid,  living  illustration 
of  civilization  and  tolerance.  Here  millions 
of  humans  of  all  nationalities,  peoples  from 
every  corner  of  the  earth,  live  side  by  «de  In 
harmonious — yes,  friendly — relations,  going 
abo\it  their  dally  stint  in  good  neighborly 
fashion,  inborn  prejudices  forgotten,  truly 
brothers  under  the  skin.  Surely  it  Is  realized 
that  our  people  have  a  perfect  right  to  com- 
plain and  criticize.  Constructive  criticism 
makes  for  a  healthy  nation.  However,  I  do 
not  like  to  see  squawking  become  the  na- 
tional pastime.  Why.  I  am  told,  one  man 
bitterly  assailed  our  Government  because  he 
could  no  longer  get  hLs  favorite  golf  balls. 
Such  Is  an  example  cf  some  of  the  "terrible" 
sacrifices  that  these  alleged  patriots  are 
called  upon  to  mske.  We  know  it  is  not  this 
tjrpe  of  patriot  that  helped  to  build  this 
great  country.  It  is  the  type  of  the  Colin 
Kelljrs,  the  Rickenbackers.  the  Levines,  and 
others  like  them  that  made  America,  who 
were  ready  to  answer  this  country's  call  at 
the  very  moment  danger  wis  imminent.  No 
sacrifice  was  too  great  for  them  to  make.  As 
long  as  this  Nation  has  men  of  their  caliber 
this  Nation  shall  not  perish. 

The  law  enforcement  officers  will  ferret  o\it 
these  scoundrels  whose  bellowing  and  under- 
ground methods  threaten  to  Impede  our  war 
efforts. 

There  Is  yet  another  group  who  thinks  this 
war  is  a  political  battle.  They  are  continually 
edging  for  political  power  and  supremacy. 
They  do  not  realize  or  wish  to  realize  that  our 
country  is  In  a  struggle  for  Its  very  existence. 
Let  us  not  overlook  our  curbstone  generals. 
It  Is  fortunate  that  the  country  maintains  Its 
sense  of  hvanor.  The  experts,  or  self-styled 
military  oracles,  would  keep  the  Nation  in 
laughter  were  It  not  for  Its  tragic  sequences. 
This  group  is  composed  of  the  greatest  second 
guesrers  in  the  world  In  performance  they 
excel  the  Pathe  news  reels.  They  know  all, 
see  all,  and  could  prophssy  what  should  hap- 
pen on  a  military  battlefield  at  a  certain  hour, 
on  a  certain  day,  5.00C  miles  away.  Kinq  Sol- 
omon was  a  dunce  compared  to  these  m.odern, 
wise,  cocktail-room  strategists.  Coming  vic- 
tories, we  hope,  will  relegate  these  military 
prognosticators  Into  oblivion. 

Our  Government  is  as  you  know,  divided 
Into  three  branches— legislative,  executive, 
and  Judicial.  Our  democratic  society  leans 
heavily  on  the  law-enlorcement  profession — 
rn  arm  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  truly  the  spine  of  the  G^vp-r- 
mez\*.  It  Is  our  bulwark  against  the  r-m'.'  I 
element.  Without  it  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  would  be  but  a  mockery 

Our  industrial,  religious,  and  social  activi- 
ties could  not  function  properly  without  this 
protection.  Democracy,  as  we  know  It.  would 
be  a  meaningless,  empty  symbolism  If  the 
laws  designed  tcr  safeguard  our  lives  and 
property  were  not  enforced.  This  gives  you  a 
faint  idea  of  your  responsibility.  I  know 
that  you  are  better  equipped  by  the  intensive 
training  you  secured  here.  I  knew  that  you 
are  more  fortified  to  deal  with  the  trying  work 
that  faces  you.  Remember,  you  must  expect 
criticism.  Just  as  we  do  in  Congress.  The 
closer  you  hew  to  the  line  of  duty  the  louder 
will  be  the  wails  and  shouts  of  derision  from 
some  quarters.  Pay  no  heed  to  these  de- 
tractors of  the  work  of  the  FBI.  You  will 
probably  discover  that  these  critics  have  axes 
to  grind  and  they  may  in  some  instances  turn 
out  to  be  "foreign  axis." 

Yor,  ,,!-f-  ;i'l  familiar  with  the  his-trrv  of  tl  e 
Police  Aoaiii my  It  is  Mr  Hoover's  ri.'t  .  =  ni  f 
a  Wtst  ?■■..*  frr  jk;ui'  Oi^u.r';  :'u;!;>-e  'o 
^av  at  •hi'-  ':r,>'  tii.it  -tip  !>c.'ifl>'niy  ri'i-r-'-'-t'i-' :i 
■f,'-  p.-,'k  :::  y^  ,.:-e  f^cliool-  In  rrc-  i'n  1  *  ;>  in, 
<''M  er  'H'  Fit  iiitiit.  1:1  liiijg,  ciesi).:t»ated  ti.e 
r- I-.I  i^  tli'-.  n;:r;:c'-  tr>  Ci  ■riid:; latf  the  ir.vrs';- 
^:^'.i<!ii.>;   ui   iiiiti'Jiial   secur;'y   matters      It    is 


Indeed  reassuring  to  k:;  ^  that  we  at  home 
have  a  militant,  capable  body  cf  fighting  men 
proiecting  our  safety  adequately  and  intelli- 
gently. 

The  American  people  look  upon  the  FBI  as 
the  first  line  of  home  defense.  Your  work  is 
as  important  as  the  fighting  forces.-  The 
country  could  not  do  without  you.  Agents  In 
your  ranks  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the 
line  of  duty.  They  have  not  died  in  vain. 
Ihey  are  gone  from  us  but  not  forgotten  by  us. 
We  will  ever  mourn  their  less. 

May  I  earnestly  congratulate  each  of  you 
upon  successfully  completing  your  course  of 
study.  May  I  commend  the  three  officers 
from  New  York  State  in  whom  naturally  I 
have  a  special  interest.  The  citizens  of  the 
Empire  State  are  very  proud  that  a  total  of 
39  of  our  officers  now  have  graduated  from 
this  academy. 

This,  the  twentieth  session,  is  about  to 
ccaiclude,  and  ycu.  the  participants,  will 
travel  to  nearby  and  far-flung  sections  of  the 
country.  May  you  carry  to  your  respective 
communities  some  of  the  spirit  cf  the  found- 
ing fathers  whose  benign  influence  still 
hovers  and  vibrates  over  the  Nation's  Capital. 

May  the  ideals  of  our  founding  fathers,  may 
the  hope  and  inspiration  of  our  illustrious 
President  and  Commander  In  Chief  be  realized 
and  perpetuated,  and  may  our  grand  and 
glorious  Republic  maixh  onward  and  up- 
ward as  a  beacon  for  human  liberation. 

We  all  should  be  prouo  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  our  share  in  this  most  gigantic 
war  of  all  wars,  so  that  the  sacred  ld?als  and 
principles  that  made  this  Nation  the  greatest 
democracy  on  the  face  of  the  earth  shall 
continue  to  flourish — so  that  when  victory 
rewards  the  God-loving  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  It  surely  will,  the  bell  of  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness  shall  toll  In  beautiful 
peace  for  all  peoples,  In  all  places,  at  all 
times. 


AdJress  cf  J.  Edgar  Hoover  at  Grrdua- 
tion  Excrc.ses,  FGI  Nc-tlona!  PcLce 
Academy 
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M:'  HILL.  Mi-  Pr.-.dfnt,  I  u^k  ;:ran- 
Imou-s  consent  that  the  address  delivered 
by  Hon  J  Einar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  n..  t  .u  of  Investigation,  at  the 
grad  ■- '  •  x:  rises  of  the  twentieth 
session,  FPI  ^<'  .' ;  nal  Police  Academy,  on 

be    printed    in    the 
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October 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

The  gr:Ad\!aMng  class  of  the  twentieth  ses- 
sion of  ti  «  FTi  "ational  P    .-t  .Academy  faces 
the  rcal::-:.v    :;   that  law  enlorcement  today 
assumes  ..^  l:.  .rest  responsibility.     Little  did 
we  think  a  few  years  ago  that  decent  people 
wcuid  have  to  fight  the  bnttle  of  survival  that 
i.-    I.    V    :■  u'l:..'      hi    n      iithe:    war   has  there 
f    b'-cr.  t..e  V.   wr.ritr.ht.  r-frcssiiv  Icr  total  moblll- 
t    zi'.f.on  Tii'it   f'Si.'-'.s  at  tl,!    presrr.t 
t        or     \yiv.'-:.'     iniprr'. ,:,(■'"     1,1     (Mry     man, 
l    w.  r::;'-i    ,.:.(;  vh;l(:  i;-  :,-•.*•  •-•^.V.  "•.'  •  nat  unless 
'    we    \*-:n    this    w;.r    i\v.d    0'     it    v.:*::    cii'^yritr^. 
i    iittir  C'lsr  ftill  m.:.iti''r      Yfni  '.:r,\'J\\,i'*-^  'i'<i,.v 
1    ]':\:r'    H    .-ci-  inn     trv--k  —yoi;     ;i  >:,!     \  >\.:    li'j  1  v 
j    (.-(licprs    111    li'cal,    ccunty     Siu'v,    ir  ci    I'*"(,1f'  .1 
i    iaw-f  nl(,.T!ni;  Hpcncles  iin.st   iMiursi   iiiiti  pn-- 
!    tfct   tiie   lionie  L'-oi-.t,   not  on!v   £:oin   .-.iirBt-s 


of  lawlessness  but  from  any  national  foe  that 
penetrates  our  gates. 

We  have  no  fear  that  our  armed  and  naval 
forces  will  not  do  their  part.  They  are  the 
best  In  the  world.  But  all  their  achieve- 
ments on  the  actual  battle  fronts  will  be  of 
no  avail  If  we  of  law  enforcement  t>chlnd 
the  lines  do  not  do  our  own  Job.  and  do  it 
well. 

One  of  the  problems  you  will  inevitably  en- 
counter will  be  the  confusing  effects  cf 
swivel-chair  theorists  who  always  knew  beft 
how  the  other  fellow  should  do  his  Job  We 
Boe  this  trend  growing  every  dp.y  nrri  we  see 
the  resulting  confusion. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  go  Uircugn  1  day 
without  observing  someone,  somewhere,  tell- 
ing General  Marshall,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  American  generals,  how  to  run  the  Army. 
And  the  same  applies  to  the  Navy  and  to  law 
enforcement.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  Gen- 
eral Marshall  Is  not  Influenced  by  these  opin- 
ions. And  law  enforcement  must  not  per- 
mit itself  to  be  led  astray  by  crackpot  the- 
orists. 

One  thing  you  must  do — Insist  that  law 
enforcement  be  kept  within  the  control  of 
trained  and  professional  law-enforcing  offi- 
cers. Fortunately,  law  enforcement  for  many 
years  has  been  preparing  for  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  present.  A  few  years  ago  police 
problems  were  relatively  simple  and  training 
schools  were  not  considered  an  urgent  ne- 
cessity. Today  this  has  been  chang>  r;  The 
law-enforcement  officer  must  be  a  cl^:  ;  >  ei.t 
Investigator  and  appreciate  the  vaiue  of 
science  In  crime  detection;  he  must  take  an 
active  part  in  intelligent  programs  for  th© 
prevention  of  crime,  particularly  among  the 
youth  of  the  Nation;  he  must  have  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  human  psychology.  Above 
this  he  must  possess.  Increasingly,  a  wide 
knowledge  of  world  affairs  and  be  schooled 
in  the  fronts  and  subversive  programs  of  the 
International  gangsters.  Men  who  are  in- 
capable, unintelligent,  or  nonprogressive  have 
no  place  In  our  profession.  To  handle  our 
assignments  effectively  we  must  be  special- 
ists in  our  chosen  field,  capable  of  meeting 
current  problems  with  up-to-the-minute 
methods  of  law  enforcement. 

Gradually,  thrcu!^h  the  years,  the  unfit 
have  been  weeded  from  our  ranks.  Law  en- 
forcement has  kept  pace  with  its  ever  mount- 
ing responsibilities.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Federal  Btireau  of  Investigation  has  been 
privilegpfi  t  have  a  part  in  the  profession's 
progress  u.  r  Identification  Division.  Tech- 
nical Laboratory,  crime  reporting  facilities, 
and  National  Police  Academy  have  long 
ssrved  local  law-enforcement  agencies 

With  the  Presidents  Dutective  of  1939, 
designating  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion as  the  coordinating  agency  in  the  In- 
vestigation of  national  security  matters,  155,- 
000  officers  pledged  their  cooperation  in  safe- 
guarding America  from  within.  To  meet  this 
situation,  a  new  phase  of  police  training  was 
Instituted  In  regional  conferences  held 
throughout  the  land.  Here  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  over  our  present  prob- 
lems, to  study  the  methods  used  by  the 
agents  of  the  enemy,  ar.d  to  blend  our  efforts 
into  a  cooperative,  smoothly  functioning 
unit.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
civilian  doferse  courses  for  police  and  the 
war  traffic  schools  afforded  supplementary 
training  In  specific  phases  of  our  current 
work. 

I  am  pround  to  say  also  that  the  men  who 
have  preceded  ycu  In  the  National  Police 
Academy  have  contributed  Invaluably  to  this 
continuous  tralnlnf?  program  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Tl.*  i:r  ;i  majority  through  their 
own  schools  h.r.e  labored  diligently  with 
their  fellow  cfflcers  and  have  worked  cloaely 
uiUi  tl.c  Frderal  Bureau  of  Investlgatloa 
.1.:    'iir  ;.;".;   ti;e  emergency. 

V.',:  ,  .        .,    <  "orts  have   met   wi"-    -  ■  "i 
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auxiliary  police  mustered  In  to  take  th  !  places 
of  those  who  have  entered  the  armed  ervices 
must  receive  Intensive  training  if  tliey  are 
inrelligenily  to  rulfill  their  obligation:^.  That 
will  be  part  of  your  job 

In  SMuming  our  responsibilities 
realize  that  we  are  not  dealing  w 
ccddlmt;  creaturen.  Tlie  agents  of  thd  enemy 
are  clever,  ruthless,  and  utterly  h?artless 
Individuals,  who  have  learned  their  peviUsh 
art  In  thoee  subjugated  lands  nov. 
with  the  blood  of  innocent  peop 
parasites,  they  seek  to  cat  away  at  dur  pre 
paredness  program  that  we  also  ma;  be  an 
easy  victim  for  the  Axis  machines 
Tills  is  a  struggle  to  the  death  Unlci;  we  do 
our  part  here  at  home  and  do  it  well  tpe  price 
of  faimre  will  be  the  lives  of  many 
boys  on  the  fronts  abroad. 

As  men  of  law  enforcement  v.»'  - 
hard  and  fast  aga;nsi  those  evif-ir  ;►- 
raldst.  Let  us  cany  out  our  asaianmen'.- 
thoroughly  and  vigorously,  work.ng  <houlder 
to  shoulder  for  the  common  cause 

Above  all.  there  must  be  comp!'  * 
tlon  and  coordination  We  arp  a 
a  common  cau^t>   .•. ;.  i   •    ■     ■  ^-  :r.  ; 
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As  cfflcer?  of  the  law 
an  unfAiUng  devL-tion  to  your  counjtry  and 
your  profession  Prove  to  a  synici^l  world 
that  eRlclency  docs  count,  even  In  a 
racy:  that  the  best  politics  to  plat  Is  no 
pohtlC3  at  all.  Just  deliver  the  gx:ds  I 
knew  you  will  not  be  found  wanting.y  As  you 
go.  I  wish  ycu  gixlspeed 
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exercises  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation National  Police  Academy  on 
October  31,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a~  fellows: 

M  Hoover  and  gentlemen.  1  consider  It  a 
great  privi'.eRe  to  take  part  in  your  gradua- 
tion ceremony  and  I  appreciate  the  invita- 
tion that  has  made  It  possible.  As  a  long- 
time adm'rcr  of  the  work  accomplished  here, 
this  opportunity  to  personally  say  so,  gives 
me  geninne  pleasure.  It  is  true  of  tills  coun- 
try generally,  I  think,  that  as  the  nature  of 
modern  police  work  becomes  more  widely 
known,  popular  esteem  for  it  increases.  I 
V  ell  remember  a  time — not  many  years  ago — 
when  it  seemed  that  the  United  States  was 
practically  destitute  of  law  enforcement. 
T!\e  land  was  overrun  by  gangsters:  the 
:.<  vspapers  were  full  of  their  crimes  wh.ch 
dally  grew  bolder  and  more  defiant.  And 
what  was  worse,  it  was  generally  regarded  as 
a  thrilling  Ehow  enacted  on  the  screen  cf 
real  life — a  private  war  between  police  and 
gangsters,  with  the  public  at  large  merely  a 
spectator  on  the  sidelines.  There  appeared 
to  be  hardly  any  perception  whatever,  that 
crime  was  equally  a  vital  concern  of  the  pub- 
lic as  well  as  of  the  police.  Added  to  the 
public  indifference  at  that  time,  thee  was 
an  Insidious  spirit  of  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  forces  of  commuiilty-order  could  cope 
with  the  low  cunning  of  the  underworld. 
Then — suddenly  it  seemed — the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  entered  the  plctiore;  its 
men  began  to  move  In  on  the  gangsters  with 
a  most  refreshing  determination  and  force, 
and  In  a  surprisingly  few  months  the  country 
wi,  -ntirely  rid  of  Its  spectacular  criminals. 
I  :  ■  :.ion  this  because  I  so  vividly  recall  the 
'lif;'  to  public  confidence  that  was  given  by 
that  FBI  action.  It  had  been  a  bad  period; 
stagnation  was  creeping  over  the  country; 
depression  was  settling  down  on  business  and 
on  public  morale;  but  as  a  consequence  of 
that  splendid  piece  of  police  work,  a  very 
decided  change  occurred  In  the  temperature 
cf  public  opinion;  an  Increase  In  popular  con- 
fidence WRs  obsierved;  the  people  felt  a  new 
nssurnnct  as  to  the  nblllty  and  sufllc.ency  of 
Government  to  handle  its  problems 

It  was  nlso  a  dramatic  demonstration  of 
the  extent  to  which  society  depends  on  efltt- 
ctcnt  police  service.  I  stippose  most  of  tis 
^•ould  concede  that — next  to  our  repreyentn- 
tive  parHimpntary  system— it  Is  on  the  In- 
.  of  the  courts  and  the  police  that  the 
.".:  :  .Ah  way  of  life  depends  for  Its  efficient 
lunct.onag.  But  like  so  many  cf  the  public 
services  tnat  American  life  has  developed, 
police  service  was  too  easily  taken  for  grantpd. 
Tco  often  In  our  cities,  the  police  had  been 
made  a  political  football,  to  the  disgust  of 
oflQcers  who  held  high  conceptions  of  their 
duty,  and  to  the  alarm  of  citizens  who  knew 
how  local  abuses  can  become  the  source  of 
general  at  uses.  Du:;  to  the  prcmpt  and  in- 
telligent action  taken  here,  that  state  of  af- 
fairs, with  its  shortsightedness  and  blunders, 
is  now  hajipily  in  the  past.  The  high  stand- 
ards set  for  modern  police  work  seem  to  b« 
establlshetl  beyond  all  possibility  cf  relapse. 

In  prodiclng  so  salutary  a  situation,  this 
National  Police  Academy  has  been  a  most  in- 
fluential factor.  With  its  vast  resources  cf 
experience  and  technical  skill,  and  its  eager 
wiilingnei.s  to  share  them.  It  has  become  the 
fountalnhcad  of  scientific  civilian  protection 
in  tills  country. 

It  Is  a  fine  thing  that  you  men.  who  are 
actively  serving  in  State,  county,  and  raunlcl- 
ril  police  systems,  have  been  oJered  the  ad- 
.ntages  cf  this  academy,  to  equip  yourselves 
for  greater  usefulness.  It  is  also  a  fine  thing 
for  the  country  that  so  many  of  you  avail 
v  urselves  of  this  offer.  Tlie  policeman  of 
I  day  is  m  the  same  position  as  the  doctor 
and  icachtr:  Knowledge  of  all  sorts  Increases 
so  rapidly,  that  if  one  is  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  new  developments  in  his  proie&sioa,  one 


must  return  to  school  at  intervals.  This  is 
what  you  have  wisely  done — you  have  come 
here  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  specialists, 
and  add  it  to  your  own  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. 

By  absorbing  the  newly  acquired  experi- 
ence and  the  newly  established  techniques  of 
your  profession,  some  of  you  will  fit  yourselves 
for-bigher  rank,  and  those  of  rank  will  fit 
yourselves  for  more  effective  work.  I  under- 
stand you  were  chosen  for  this  course  at 
Washington  because  of  the  efficiency  you  had 
already  shown  at  home,  and  that  is  pretty 
good  assurance  that  you  will  profit  by  the 
work  you  have  done  here.  That  is  aoout  the 
way  life  pays  ujs  off — the  reward  of  good  work 
Is  just  the  chance  to  do  more  good  work. 

The  exceptional  opportunity  which  this 
academy  offers  to  policemen  in  service  was 
made  possible  by  one  man  who  honors  and 
loves  this  profession  and  who  had  a  vision  of 
Its  wider  service  to  the  country.  I  am  sure 
I  express  general  American  sentiment  when 
I  say  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  a  public  official  who  was  not  con- 
tent to  follow  old  methods.  He  believed  so 
much  In  his  profession,  and  in  the  contribu- 
tion it  could  make  to  the  Nation's  strength, 
that  he  sought  to  elevate  crime  preventica 
and  crime  detection  and  law  enforcement  to 
the  dignity  cf  a  science.  To  this  end  every 
field  of  knowledge  was  explored  for  material. 
Every  science  was  laid  under  tribute.  How 
well  he  has  succeeded  the  whole  world  knows, 
and  you  know,  who  have  been  studying  here. 
Every  detail  of  this  Department  reveals  a 
master's  touch.  Why,  gentlemen,  even  the 
casual  visitor,  as  he  enters  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  luvestigaticn  building,  senses  at  once  an 
atmosphere  of  quiet,  confident  energy  and 
efficiency.  He  notices  that  everyone  he  meets, 
from  elevator  conductor  to  official,  is  courte- 
ous, alert,  and  competent — qualities  that  re- 
flect the  purposeful  character  of  the  head  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

One  need  not  be  an  expert  in  police  work 
to  observe  that  its  range  has  become  so 
widely  extended  in  our  time  as  to  compre- 
hend duties  that  your  predecessors  of  30  years 
never  dreamed  of.  Even  the  layman  Is 
aware  how  rapidly  in  itcent  years  the  respon- 
sibllitiea  of  police  service  have  multiplied. 
It  sccras  that  every  advance  a  community 
makes,  lays  a  new  burden  on  Its  police  fore;. 
Take  the  matter  of  highway  safety,  for  ex- 
ample, which  hoa  become  so  pressing  a  con- 
cern of  States  and  municipalities.  Th« 
public  regulation  of  highway  traffic  has 
grown  to  be  so  Important  a  function,  that 
several  universities  now  offer  courses  for 
police  officers  In  that  department  alone,  and 
among  the  professors  conducting  these  uni- 
versity courses  are  former  police  offi:ers,  or 
officers  on  leave  for  that  purpose.  I  can 
testify  how  effectively  our  American  pollco 
methods  have  trained  the  public  In  princi- 
ples of  highway  safety,  for  the  Good  Drivers' 
League  which  I  sponsored  gave  me  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  observe  the  the  rough- 
ness and  success  of  their  efforts.  That  is  a 
familiar  example  of  how  police  work  is 
broadened  by  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try. Nowadays,  the  policeman  not  or.ly  pro- 
tects the  citizen  from  the  criminal— lie  also 
protects  the  citizen  from  himself. 

Now  that  we  are  at  war,  many  of  th(  duties 
Involved  in  civilian  defense,  and  othsr 
civilian  war  activities,  will  fall  upon  cur 
police  departments.  Even  though  private 
citizens  have  been  recruited  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  for  this  special  work,  they  will 
always  require  some  degree  of  experienced 
police  direction.  So  it  would  seem  t.iat  the 
policeman,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  will  have, 
and  does  have,  plenty  to  do. 

I  should  like  to  mention  specially  that 
master  stroke  of  FBI  wiEdcm— the  enlist- 
ment of  the  people  s  active  cooperation  with 
law-enforcement  agencies.  In  beginning  this 
talk  I  referred  to  the  time  in  the  war  lietween 
crooks  and  law-enforcement  officers,  when  the 
public  stood  as  spectators  on  the  side  line. 
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Well,  through  popular  education  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  FBI.  that  sort  of  indiffer- 
ence has  utterly  vanished.  The  American 
people  as  a  whole  have  been  enlisted  for  law 
enforcement,  not  only  morally  enlisted  but 
intelligently  and  actively.  The  wide  volun- 
tary acceptance  of  fingerprinting  by  the  peo- 
ple is  just  an  instance  of  the  quiet  and  suc- 
cessful educational  activities  of  the  men  of 
this  Burccu. 

But  there  Is  another  really  important 
achievement  which  has  deeply  impressed  me. 
and  that  is  the  Influence  of  the  FBI  in  chang- 
ing the  thinking  of  a  large  part  of  young 
America.  The  psychology  of  American  youth, 
with  reference  to  picturesque  criminals,  has 
been  corrected  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  Be- 
cause of  the  sensational  publicity  given  to 
crime,  the  hero  of  herc-worshipping  American 
boyhood  a  few  years  ago  was  the  dashing  two- 
gun  gangster,  the  daring,  law-defying  crimi- 
nal, not  because  our  youth  were  crime- 
minded  but  because  they  always  admire  ven- 
turesome action.  But  now  the  gangster  here 
has  tieen  superseded  The  new  hero  of  our 
boys  is  the  FBI  man.  This,  it  seems  to  me.  Is 
a  notable  achievement,  and  one  that  will 
yield  fruit  for  law  and  order  In  years  to  come. 
And.  I  am  told,  not  only  our  youth  admire 
the  FBI,  I  also  have  heard  that  famous  foreign 
police  systems,  such  as  Scotland  Yard,  doff 
their  hats  in  respect 

My  experience,  of  course,  has  been  In 
American  Industry.  And  I  may  say  that  In- 
dustry naturally  Is  interested  in  what  has 
b^en  achieved  here,  because  Industry  always 
is  a  sufferer  when  the  public  mind  Is  un- 
settled by  public  disorder.  By  Industry  I 
do  not  mean  managers  primarily,  but  the  en- 
tire Job  and  all  the  men  responsible  for  It. 
The  cost  of  crime  falls  heavily  on  the  tax- 
paying  worker.  It  is  an  unnecessary  cost. 
I  refer  not  only  to  the  money  cost;  thi\t. 
indeed,  Is  serious  enough,  as  Mr.  Hoover's 
statistics  have  Informed  us  but  it  goes  be- 
yond mere  money  cost.  The  loss  In  public 
confidence,  the  loss  In  community  security, 
the  loss  In  national  pride,  and  In  the  gen- 
eral upset  of  morale  produced  by  lax  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  dlscider — these 
hx-ises  are  intangible,  but  they  are  real  beyond 
computation.  A  peaceable,  law-nblding  com- 
munity has  a  far  better  chance  to  become 
on  Industrious,  prosperous  community  than 
ha*  one  that  is  slack  and  loose.  Being  a 
natural  beneflclary.  American  Industry  Is, 
therefcrc.  also  a  natural  supporter  of  com- 
munity order.  And  you  men,  with  your 
training  and  your  sense  of  responsibility,  are 
cssontial  factors  In  making  that  possible. 
In  these  days  we  all  realize  more  than  we  did 
that  besides  our  having  a  stake  In  our  coun- 
try, our  country  has  a  stake  in  us  and  is  de- 
pendent on  our  doing  our  full  duty,  whatever 
or  wherever  it  may  be,  and  I  am  sure  that  Is 
the  philosophy  you  found  exemplified  here. 
Thank  you. 
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HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOT.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mciday.  November  2,  1942 

M:.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  ab'(  ■.'■•■l- 
dress  delivered  by  Roane  Wani  .,,  n  i- 
tional  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  over  the  Columbia  network  last 
evening. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  Americans,  I  am  appearing  to- 
night as  the  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  to  state  definitely  the 
Legion's  position  on  the  proposed  legislation 
enabling  the  drafting  cf  the  18-  and  19-year 
group. 

The  Legion  emphatically  endorses  the  bill, 
as  asked  by  the  War  Department.  The 
Legion  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  O'Daniel 
amendment  that  tics  a  string  upon  the  bill 
by  providing  that  the  young  men  inducted 
shall  not  bfe  ordered  to  combat  duty  until 
they  have  had  1  year  of  military  training. 
Such  a  bill  can  have  but  one  effect. 

It  will  greatly  hamper  and  interfere  with 
the  War  Department  in  its  long-range  plan  of 
organizing,  training,  and  putting  Into  the 
field  the  well-balanced  and  efficient  AiTny 
necessary  to  win  this  war.  No  one  better 
than  the  Legion  knows  the  necessity  of  com- 
pletely and  thoroughly  training  a  soldier. 
No  one  better  than  the  Legion  knows  the 
terrible  price  that  we  will  pay  if  improperly 
or  Inadequately  trained  soldiers  are  used  In 
battle.  But  the  Legion  also  knows  that  our 
Army's  high  command  knows  this,  too,  and 
the  Legion  has  implicit  faltli  in  our  high 
command. 

The  method  of  training  a  soldier,  the  ele- 
ments cf  his  training,  and  the  sufficiency 
of  his  training  are  military  questions  to  be 
determined  by  military  men.  So  also  is  the 
important  question  of  when  a  soldier  or  a 
group  of  soldiers  are  ready  for  combat  duty. 
To  undertake  to  fix  by  law  a  time  limit  for 
the  training  of  any  group  of  soldiers  is  un- 
workable and  Impractical,  especially  when 
this  time  limit  Is  sought  to  be  fixed  by  legis- 
lators, most  of  whom  are  entirely  unpre- 
pared to  decide  such  a  question.  Far  belter 
that  we  leave  these  questions  to  the  Army's 
high  command.  It  has  the  experience,  the 
training,  and  professional  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  decide. 

I  desire  to  discuss  briefly  the  seriously 
detrimental  effect  of  this  restriction  on  the 
proper  organisation  of  and  training  of  the 
Army  that  Is  necessary  to  give  us  victory. 

The  War  Dopnrtment.  In  accordance  with 
its  long-time  plan,  has  certain  very  definite 
commitments  and  certain  very  definite 
schrdu'cs  for  creating  the  new  and  addi- 
tional combat  units,  and  it  has  a  definite 
schedule  and  plan  for  the  Induction  Into  the 
military  service  of  the  personnel  necessary 
to  form  these  units.  This  schedule  and  plan 
must  be  carried  out  if  we  are  to  have  an  effi- 
cient and  well-balanced  and  well-trained 
Army.  The  induction  of  these  new  men  must 
come  at  such  time  and  at  such  place  as  will 
afford  the  Army  sufficient  opportunity  for 
their  full  training  to  make  them  available 
lor  combat  duty. 

If  In  the  carrying  out  of  this  schedule  for 
new  Induction  the  availability  of  the  18-  and 
19-year-old  group  is  restricted,  then  the 
necessary  manpower  will  have  to  come  from 
and  it  will  be  taken  from  the  older  groups 
that  are  available  for  military  duty.  This 
can  mean  but  two  things:  First,  a  large  num- 
ber of  farmers,  d;.'fense  workers,  and  other 
persons  now  engaged  in  necessary  civilian 
pursuits  will  have  to  be  called.  This  will  re- 
sult in  further  disorganizing  industry  and 
other  vital  war  proouctlon.  Second,  It  means 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  calling 
the  men  In  the  older  groups  that  have  de- 
pendents, and  this  Is  exactly  what  the  War 
Department  does  not  wL^h  to  do.  This  re- 
striction nullifies  the  War  Department's  ob- 
jective of  releasing  many  of  the  older  men 
from  military  duty.  The  effect  of  the 
0'D,';niel  proposal  Is  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Army  In  the  proper  execution  of  Its  long- 
time plan  for  the  creation  of  a  yet  larger 
Army.  It  might  well  result  in  the  loss  of  the 
war. 


We  must  recognize  that  this  is  a  war  to 
the  death.  Every  bit  of  our  energy,  every 
bit  of  our  native  ability,  must  be  utilized  to 
Its  fullest  extent,  to  win  this  war.  With  the 
present  shortage  of  shipping  facilities,  the 
terrific  length  of  our  lines  of  communica- 
tion, the  colossal  supply  requirements  of  the 
war  today,  any  factor,  large  or  small,  that 
adds  to  the  difficulties  of  those  charged  with 
the  military  execution  of  this  war.  or  any 
effort  that  hampers  them,  Is  a  menace  to  the 
security  of  this  Nation, 

Again,  a  restriction  upon  the  use  of  tlie 
18-  and  19-year-o!d  men  will  freeze  one- 
third  of  the  strength  of  our  present  combat 
divisions,  and  it  will  still  more  vitally  affect 
the  new  divisions  slated  to  be  activated  In 
1943.  It  simply  means  that  one-third  of 
our  ground  combat  strength  will  have  to  be 
discounted  for  at  least  another  year.  The 
question  at  stake  really  is,  whether  the  War 
Department  is  to  be  permitted  to  operate  this 
war  on  a  basis  of  military  efficiency  or  drag 
it  along  beset  with  restrictions  imposed  by 
particular  groups. 

If  this  proposed  restriction  Is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  bill,  then  the  War  Department 
will  be  forced  to  concentrate  all  of  Its  18- 
and  19-year-old  selectees  into  separate  units 
and  earmark  them  as  not  available  for  com- 
bat duty  untU  1944,  This  would  necessitate 
the  setting  up  in  the  Army  of  many  divisions 
whcse  enlisted  personnel  would  be  made  up 
entirely  of  men  in  the  18-  and  19-year-oId 
group.  It  would  absolutely  prevent  the  bene- 
ficial and  the  leavening  effect  that  can  be 
had  in  having  older  men  of  training,  experi- 
ence, and  stability,  placed  side  by  side  with 
younger  men  furnishing  the  fresher  qualities 
eif  youth.  It  is  not  a  sound  military  policy 
to  have  so-called  elite  divisions  made  up 
entirely  of  very  young  men.  It  might  have  a 
very  disastrous  effect  and  in  battle  would 
probably  result  in  these  divisions  suffering 
far  heavier  casualties  on  account  of  the 
natural  daring  of  youth  and  the  lack  cf  older 
men  standing  alongside  to  furnish  the  steadi- 
ness, stability,  and  txperience  of  battle. 

Instead  of  t>elng  a  means  of  protection  to 
these  young  men,  the  proposed  amendment, 
in  the  Legion's  opinion,  would  actually  re- 
sult m  a  deuiment  to  their  training,  their 
safety,  and  their  effective  combat  efficiency. 
This  proposed  amendment  would  disastrously 
effect  our  present  grouping  and  training  of 
the  ground  components  of  our  air  force  com- 
bat groups  which  toiluy  comprise  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  our  air  forces  overseas. 
If  the  young  men  of  18  and  19  years  of  age. 
after  reasonably  proper  training,  cannot  be 
sent  to  air  combat  duty  overseas,  without 
waiting  for  a  year's  training,  then  many  of 
the  older  men  now  very  necessary  in  the 
training  establishments  of  the  air  forces  in 
this  country  will  have  to  be  taken  away  from 
their  training  duties  and  sent  overseas  to 
necessarily  augment  cur  forces  there.  To 
take  these  necessary  men  away  from  our 
training  program  here  might  result  in  the 
absolute  failure  of  cur  air  force  training.  It 
will  certainly  mean  a  terrific  drain  upon  the 
pilot  and  combat  crew  training  in  this  coun- 
try, which  is  already  under  a  severe  strain. 
One  of  the  serious  questions  now  facing 
the  War  Department  Is  the  steadily  rising 
average  age  in  the  already  trained  combat 
divisions  If  this  younger  group  of  selectees, 
v.hen  properly  trained,  cannot  be  fed  into  the 
present  combat  divisions,  then  older  men 
from  necessary  agriculture  and  industry,  and 
with  dependents,  will  have  to  be  Inducted  as 
replacements.  This  will  tend  to  increase  the 
average  age  of  effective  combat  units  rather 
than  to  decrease  it  as  demanded  by  sound 
military  policy.  The  tragedy  is  that  the  limi- 
tation "will  appear  to  tome  people  so  reason- 
able on  its  face  that  until  it  is  analyzed  and 
the  danger  pointed  out  many  people  will  be 
led  to  support  a  measure  that  may  be  well 
calculated  to  wreck  our  military  effort. 

No.  my  friends,  we  of  the  Legion,  who  alao 
have  18-  and  19-year-old  sons,  are  UeiinM* 
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In    our    conviction.      The    quee 
efUclency  of  training  Is  a  mllltar] 
to  be  left  to  the  military  men  for 
Ir.p     We  are  not  too  prone  to  war 
turh   a   que«tion   to   Congress  for 
r  We.  over  the  years,  have 

»x;  e  with  Congress  In  na 

matters.     Year    after    year    this 
fought,  and  fought  almost  single 
to  aid  our  military  and  naval 
place  our  Army,  our  Navy,  and  our 
upon  a  respectable,  effective  footi 

We  pleaded  for  the  fortlflcatton 
and   Midway,  for  the   modernizat 
fortress    at    Corredigor.    and    for 
force    and    antl-alr   defense    to 
Philippine  L^lands.    But  year  after 
grt*s   failed    In    its   obligation    to 
necessary  appropriation,   and   by 
lowaiices  reduced  our  Recular  Army 
the  standing  of  a  constabulary      I 
bet" n  properly  fortified  and  properly 
had  the  Philippine  Islands  had  the 
air  defenses  and  offensive  plane 
the    Japanese    would    never    havi 
Singapore  and  our  marines  would 
be  dying  on  the  Solomon  Islands 
background  behind  us.  these  experi 
the  Legion    has   had.   we   cannot 
the  military  knowledge,  foresight. 
ration  of  Congress  are  such  that 
amendment  should  determine  whe 
Is  fitted  for  combat  duty.    Congress 
well  by  giving  itself  more  concern 
stoppage  In  war  production,  w 
by  mligulded  labor  or  badly  advise 
ment     A  few  more  restraints  along 
will  be  more  helpful  In  prosecutii 
to  a  successful  conclusion  than  to 
to  restrict  the  .\rmy  in  the  training 
ployment  of  a  soldier. 

We  of  the  Legion  are  commltt 
Tention  mandate  to  the  pass;ige  of 
latlon   with   no   limitations   placed 
It  Is  the  only  sound  and  Intel! 
handle   the  question,   and   theref" 
Legionnaires  who  arc  listening  m 
you  take  action  now     Let  your  C 
know  that  you  expect  this  law  to 
With   no  modifications   that  will 
any   way   its  execution      To   those 
non-Legionnaires,  and  I  hope  the:'- 
of  you — If  you  agree  with  the  Ltv 
tlon   and  our  Army's  desire.  I  ask 
take    the    necessary  steps   to   acquf 
representatives    in   both   Houses   of 
With  your  views. 

This  may  be  construed  a<?  a 
fort  on  my  part,  and  the  charge  be 
the  Legion  is  a  "pressure  group 
is  this     The  Legion,  over  the  years 
voted  itself  to  the  preservation  of 
of  government   and    to   the   mam 
an  adequate  national  defense.    We 
xwed  cur  pressure,  but.  at  a  time  li 
It    takes  pressure   to   preserve    the 
which  we  stand,   to  make  this  Oc 
strong  and  to  maintain  our  necesin 
mcnts  and  power,  then — yes:  we  wi 
a  "pressure  grcup"  and  we  will  use  tl 
sure"  to  the  fullest  extent  of  our 
accomplish  our  purpose 
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restraint,  neighborly  sharing,  and  sup- 
port of  our  allies  must  become  virtues. 
we  in  our  bewilderment  turn  to  ideals 
for  sustenance.  What  are  we  fighting 
for? — the  preservation  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life,  preservation  of  the  four  free- 
doms— the  essence  of  our  own  Constitu- 
tion. These  must  be  maintained  to  save 
democratic  government  from  destroying 
itself  by  excesses  of  its  own  power. 

Looking  back  over  the  history  of  the 
world's  civilizations  we  find  numerous 
immortiil  declarations  of  principles  which 
are  enduring.  In  the  hard  paths  cur 
forefathers  trod  to  establish  liberty  and 
justice,  there  stand  cut  Patrick  Henry's 
stirring  appeal  to  the  liberty-loving 
patriots  of  the  Colonies.  Washington's 
immortal  Farewell  Address,  and  Lincoln's 
inspired  message  at  Gettysburg.  Now.  in 
this  critical  time  in  the  life  of  our 
country  comes  this  notable  rededication 
of  American  principles  from  our  former 
Chief  Justice  to  take  its  place  among  the 
inunortal  declarations  of  our  history. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  forceful  and 
scholarly  expositions  of  the  American 
way  of  life  to  be  found.  It  is  the  address 
dehvered  by  former  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
here,  in  this  very  Chamber,  to  the  Con- 
gress assembled  on  the  4th  of  March  1939, 
celebrating  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniver.'-ary  of  the  first  meeting  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  order  that  the  inspiration  of  this 
noble  message  may  be  broadcast  at  this 
crucial  hour,  almost  one  might  say  in 
the  form  of  a  reaffirmation  of  the  faith. 
I  set  forth  herewith  the  text  of  this  great 
speech: 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Vice  President.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  members  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  thank 
Senator  Barklzy  from  the  depths  of  my  heart 
for  his  very  generous  words. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  the  most  significant  fact  In 
connection  with  this  anniversary  is  that 
after  150  years,  notwithstanding  expansion 
of  territory,  enormous  increase  in  popula- 
tion, and  profound  economic  changes,  despite 
direct  attack  and  subversive  influences,  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  vastly  preponder- 
ant sentiment  of  the  American  people  is  that 
our  form  of  government  shall  be  preserved. 

We  come  from  our  distinct  departments  of 
governmental  activity  to  testify  to  our  unity 
of  aim  In  maintaining  that  form  of  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  our  common  pledge. 
We  are  here  not  as  ma.sters  but  as  servants 
not  to  giDry  In  power  but  to  attest  our  loy- 
alty to  the  commands  and  restrictions  laid 
down  by  our  sovereign,  the  people  of  the 
United  S'ates.  in  whose  name  and  by  whose 
will  we  exercise  our  brief  authority.  If  as 
such  repiesenutives  we  have,  as  Benjamin 
Franklin  .;aid.  "no  more  durable  preeminence 
than  the  different  grains  in  an  hourglass," 
we  serve  our  hour  by  unremitting  devotion  to 
the  principles  which  have  given  our  Govern- 
ment both  stability  and  capacity  for  orderly 
progress  in  a  world  cf  turmoil  and  revolution- 
ary upheavals  Gratifying  as  is  the  record  of 
achievement.  It  would  be  extreme  folly  to 
engage  in  mere  laudation  or  to  surrender  to 
the  enticing  delusions  of  a  thoughtless 
optimism.  Forms  of  government,  however 
well  contrived,  cannot  assure  their  own 
permanence.  If  we  owe  to  the  wisdom  and 
restraint  of  the  fathers  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  thus  far  stood  the  test 
we  all  recognize  that  It  Is  only  by  wisdom' 
and  restraint  in  cur  own  dav  that  we  can 
make   that   system   last.     If   today   we   find 


ground  for  confidence  that  our  Institutions 
which  have  made  for  liberty  and  strength 
will  be  maintained,  it  will  not  be  due  to 
abundance  of  physical  resources  or  to  pro- 
ductive capacity,  but  because  these  are  at  the 
command  of  a  people  who  still  cherish  the 
principles  which  underlie  our  system  and  be- 
cause of  the  general  appreciation  of  what  is 
essentially  sound  in  our  governmental  struc- 
ture. 

With  respect  to  the  influences  which  shape 
public  opinion,  we  live  In  a  new  world. 
Never  have  these  influences  operated  more 
directly,  or  with  such  variety  of  facile  instru- 
ments, or  with  £uch  overwhelmirg  force. 
We  have  mass  production  in  opinion  as  well 
as  in  goods.  The  grasp  of  tradition  and  of 
sectional  prejudgment  is  loosened.  Postu- 
lates of  the  past  must  show  cause.  Our  in- 
stitutions will  not  be  preserved  by  venera- 
tion of  what  is  old.  if  that  is  simply  expressed 
in  the  formal  ritual  of  a  shrine.  Thj  Ameri- 
can people  are  eager  and  responsiv;.  They 
listen  attentively  to  a  vast  multtude  of 
appeals  and.  with  this  receptivity,  1  is  only 
upon  their  sound  judgment  that  we  can  base 
our  hope  for  a  wise  conservatism  with  con- 
tinued progress  and  appropriate  adaptation 
to   new  needs. 

We  shall  do  well  on  this  anniversary  if 
the  thought  of  the  people  is  directed  to  the 
essentials  of  our  democracy.  Here  in  this 
body  we  find  the  living  exponents  of  the 
principle  of  representative  governmfrt— not 
government  by  direct  mass  action  but  by 
representation,  which  means  leadership  as 
well  as  responsiveness  and  accountability. 

Here  the  ground  swells  of  autocracy,  de- 
structive of  parliamentary  independence,  have 
not  yet  upset  or  even  disturbed  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  essential  legislative 
branch  of  democratic  institutions.  We  have 
a  national  government  equipped  with  vast 
powers  which  have  proved  to  be  adequate  to 
the  development  of  a  great  nation,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  the  balance  be- 
tween centralized  authority  and  local  au- 
tonomy. It  has  been  said  that  to  preserve 
that  balance.  If  we  did  not  have  States  we 
should  have  to  create  them.  In  our  48  States 
we  have  the  separate  sources  of  pow^T  neces- 
sary to  protect  local  Interests  and  thus  also 
to  preserve  the  central  authority,  in  the  vast 
variety  of  our  concerns,  from  breaking  down 
under  its  own  weight.  Our  States,  e  ich  with 
her  historic  background  and  support!  d  by  the 
loyal  sentiment  of  her  citizens,  af!ord  op- 
portunity for  the  essential  activity  of  political 
units,  the  advantages  of  which  no  irtiflcial 
territorial  arrangement  could  secure  If  our 
checks  and  balances  sometimes  present  the 
speedy  action  which  is  thought  desirable 
they  also  assure  in  the  long  run  a  more  de- 
liberate judgment.  And  what  the  people 
really  want,  they  generally  get.  With  the 
ultimate  power  of  change  through  amend- 
ment In  their  hands  they  are  alwj.ys  able 
to  obtain  whatever  a  preponderant  and  abid- 
ing sentiment  demands. 

We  not  only  praise  individual  lib<:rty  tut 
cur  constitutional  system  has  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  Insuring  it.  Our  guaranties  of 
fair  trials,  of  due  process  in  the  prote:tion  of 
life,  liberty,  and  property— which  stands  be- 
tween   the   citizen    and    arbitrary   power of 

religious  freedom,  of  free  speech,  free  press 
and  free  assembly,  are  the  safeguardi,  which 
have  been  erected  against  the  abuses  threat- 
ened by  gusts  of  passion  and  prejudice  which 
in  misguided  zeal  would  destroy  the  basic  in- 
terests of  democracy.  We  protect  the  funda- 
mental right  of  minorities,  in  order  to  save 
democratic  government  from  destroying  it- 
self by  the  excesses  of  Its  own  power.  The 
firmest  ground  for  confidence  in  the  future 
Is  that  more  than  ever  we  realize  that,  while 
democracy  must  have  its  organization  and 
controls.  Its  vital  breath  Is  individual  lib- 
erty. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  tribunal  which  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  maintaining,  through  the  de- 
cision of  controversies,  these  constltjtional 
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guaranties.  We  are  a  .separate  but  not  an 
Independent  arm  of  government.  You,  not 
we,  have  the  purse  and  the  sword.  You.  not 
we,  determine  the  establishment  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lower  Federal  courts  and 
the  bounds  cf  the  appeil-ate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Congress  first  as- 
Eembled  on  March  4.  1789.  and  on  S5ptember 
24,  1789.  as  its  twentieth  enactment,  passed 
the  Judiciary  Act — to  establish  the  judicial 
courts  of  the  United  States — a  statute  which 
is  a  monument  of  wisdom,  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  acts  in  the  long  history  of  notable 
congressional  legislation.  It  may  be  said  to 
take  rank  in  our  annals  as  next  in  import- 
ance to  the  Constitution  itself. 

In  thus  providing  the  judicial  establish- 
ment, and  in  equipping  and  sustaining  It, 
you  have  made  possible  the  efl'ective  func- 
tioning of  the  department  of  government 
which  Is  designed  to  safeguard  with  judicial 
impartiality  and  independer.ee  the  interests 
of  liberty.  But  in  the  great  enterprise  cf 
making  democracy  v,'orkable  we  are  all  part- 
ners. One  member  of  our  body  politic  cannot 
say  to  another:  "I  have  no  need  of  thee."  We 
work  in  successful  cooperation  by  being  true, 
each  department  to  its  own  functions,  and 
all  to  the  spirit  which  prevades  our  institu- 
tions, exalting  the  processes  of  reason,  seek- 
ing through  the  very  limitations  of  power  the 
promotion  of  the  wise  use  of  power,  and 
finding  the  ultimate  security  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the  promise 
of  continued  stability  and  a  rational  progress 
In  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people. 


Report  to  the  Nat-oa 
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Mi,  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  address  delivered 
by  Wendell  L.  Willkie  on  October  26: 

Several  months  ago  It  occurred  to  me  thpt 
perhaps  I  could  make  a  contribution  to  the 
war  by  visiting  the  world's  people  who  have 
a  stake  in  It.  I  wanted  to  f^ee  them,  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  them  t.t  their  fighting 
fronts.  I  also  wanted  frank  dlscuaslcn  with 
both  leaders  and  people  in  countries  which 
have  not  yet  decided  on  their  course  of 
action. 

Naturally,  in  time  of  war.  It  is  Impossible 
to  leave  this  country  without  permission. 
So  I  applied  to  the  President  for  permission 
to  visit  the  Middle  East.  Russia,  and  China. 
I  wanted  to  go  as  a  private  citizen,  as  I  had 
gene  to  England  when  she  alone  was  so 
courageously  holding  the  free  world's  battle 
line  against  Hitler.  The  President  agreed  to 
my  trip,  and  asked  that  I  perform  certain 
specific  tasks  for  him,  which  I  was  happy  to 
undertake. 

WENT    AS    .\    FREE    AGENT 

It  was  clearly  understood  between  him  and 
me  (hat  apart  from  the  specific  matters 
handled  for  him,  I  should  go  as  a  free  agent. 
I  was  at  liberty  to  express  my  opinion  while 
abroad  and  equally  so  when  I  returned, 

I  have  talked  to  literally  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  people  around  the  world  in  the 
last  2  months.  Everywhere  I  made  it  crystal 
clear  that  I  was  present  p.s  a  free  citizen  of 
a  free  country,  a  member  of  a  different  party 
from  the  President's — in  fact,  the  randidat,^ 
who  opposed-  him   in    1940, 

I  traveled  ir;  i  f  iir-englned  Consolidated 
bomber,  which  Lad  been  converted  for  trans- 


port service,  and  which  was  operated  aind 
navigated  with  extraordinary  sk.U  by  Ameri- 
can Army  cfBccrs  ,\;i  my  personal  expenses 
I  paid  mysel!  ]'  1  have  occasion  to  write 
articles,  reporluig  on  my  journey  at  greater 
length,  any  proceeds  will  be  paid  at  my 
direction  to  various  war-relief  agencies  that 
are  supporting  our  common  cause. 

I  make  these  points  clear  becf.use  the  citi- 
zens of  a  democracy  have  the  right  to  know 
them,  and  tonight  I  am  reporting  to  yoxi. 
and  summarizing  my  conclusions,  as  an 
American.  Interested  only  in  the  welfare  of 
my  country  and  proud  that  I  am  accountable 
only  to  my  fellow  citizens. 

CON\INCED   WORLD   IS   SMALL 

If  I  ever  had  any  doubts  that  the  world 
has  t)ecome  small  and  completely  interde- 
pendent, this  trip  would  have  dispelled  them 
altogether,  I  traveled  a  total  of  31,000  miles, 
which  sounds  very  far.  The  net  impression 
of  my  trip,  however,  is  not  one  of  distance 
from  other  peoples  but  of  closeness  to  them. 

Now,  the  extraordinary  fact  is  that  to  cover 
these  apparently  enormous  distances  we  were 
In  the  air  a  total  of  onlv  160  hours  We 
usually  flew  from  8  to  10  hours  a  day  when 
we  were  on  the  move,  which  means  that, 
out  cf  the  49  days  I  allotted  to  the  trip.  I 
had  about  30  days  on  the  ground  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  on  hand. 

The  new  world  that  has  been  opened  up 
by  modern  inventions  was  never  more  vividly 
Illustrated.  I  think,  than  on  our  last  lap 
home.  We  left  Chengtu  on  October  9,  trav- 
eled almost  1,000  miles  in  China,  crossed  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  Gcbi  Desert  and  the 
Mongolian  Republic,  crossed  thousands  of 
miles  of  Siberia,  crossed  the  Bering  Sea.  the 
full  length  of  Alaska  and  the  full  width  of 
Canada,  and  arrived  in  the  United  States 
4  days  later,  on  October  13. 

CALLS  FOR  GLOBAL  PLANNING 

I  pay  to  you.  there  are  no  distant  points  In 
the  world  any  longer.  The  myriad  millions  of 
human  beings  cf  the  Far  East  are  as  close  to 
us  as  Los  Angeles  is  to  New  York  by  the 
fastest  railroad  trains.  I  cannot  escape  the 
conviction  that  in  the  future  what  concerns 
them  must  concern  tis.  almost  as  much  as 
the  problems  of  the  people  of  California  con- 
cern the  people  of  New  York. 

Our  thinking  and  planning  In  the  future 
must  be  global. 

Now.  this  world  we  live  In  has  become 
small  not  only  on  the  map  but  also  In  the 
minds  of  men.  All  around  the  world  there 
arc  some  ideas  which  millions  and  millions 
of  men  hold  In  common,  almost  as  much  as 
If  they  lived  in  the  same  town.  One  of  these 
Ideas,  and  one  which  I  can  report  without 
hesitation,  has  tremendous  significance  for 
tis  In  America;  It  Is  the  mixture  of  respect 
and  hope  with  which  the  world  looks  to  this 
country. 

Whether  I  v. .13  talking  to  a  resident  of 
Belem  or  Nital  in  Brazil,  or  one  toting  his 
burden  on  his  head  in  Nigeria,  or  a  prima 
minister  or  a  king  In  Egypt,  or  a  veiled 
woman  in  ancient  Baghdad,  or  a  shah  or  a 
weaver  of  carpets  in  legendary  Persia,  now 
known  as  Iran,  or  a  follower  of  Ataturk  in 
those  streets  of  Ankara,  which  look  so  like 
the  streets  of  our  middle  western  cities,  or  to 
a  strong-limbed,  resolute  factory  worker  in 
Russia,  or  to  Stalin  himself,  or  the  enchant- 
ing wife  of  the  great  Generalissimo  of  China, 
or  a  Chinese  soldier  at  the  front,  or  a  fur- 
c.ippsd  hunter  on  the  edge  of  the  trackless 
forests  of  Siberia — whether  I  was  talking  to 
any  of  these  people  or  to  any  others.  I  found 
that  they  all  have  one  commim  bond,  and 
that  Is  their  d(»p  friendship  for  the  United 
States. 

RAV-,     >!  L   rtTRN   TO  tS 

Tliey,  each  and  every  one,  turn  to  the 
United  States  with  a  friendliness  which  is 
often  akin  to  genuine  affection.  I  bn:  g 
back  to  you  this  clear  and  significant  faci; 
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that  there  exists  in  the  world  today  a  gigantic 
reservoir  of  good  will  toward  you,  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Many  things  have  created  this  enormous 
reservoir.  At  the  top  of  the  list  go  the  hos- 
pitals, schools,  and  colleges  v.-hich  Ameri- 
cans— many  of  them  missionaries—  have 
founded  In  the  far  corners  of  the  world. 
Many  of  the  new  leaders  of  old  countrieB — 
men  who  are  today  running  Iraq  or  Turkey 
or  China — have  studied  under  American 
teachers  whose  only  interest  has  been  to 
spread  knowledge.  Now,  in  our  time  of  crisis, 
we  owe  a  great  debt  to  these  men  and  women 
who  have  made  friends  for  tis. 

Good  will  has  also  been  stored  up  for  us, 
like  credit  in  a  bank  account,  by  those  Amer- 
icans who  have  pioneered  in  the  opening  cf 
new  roads,  new  airways,  new  shipping  lines. 
They  have  caused  the  world  to  think  of  us  as 
people  v.ho  move  goods  and  ideas,  and  move 
them  fast.  They  like  us  tor  this  and  they 
respect  tis. 

Our  motion  pictures  have  played  an  Im- 
portant role  in  building  up  this  reservoir  of 
friendliness.  They  are  shown  all  over  the 
world.  People  of  every  country  can  see  with 
their  own  eyes  what  we  look  like,  can  hear 
cur  voices.  Prom  Natal  to  Chungking  I  was 
plied  with  questions  about  American  motion - 
picture  stars — questions  a.sked  eaeerly  by 
shopgirls  and  those  who  served  mc  coffee, 
and  just  as  eagerly  by  the  wives  of  prime 
ministers  and  kings. 

FINDS    ALL    ADMIRE    LABOR    HFRE 

There  are  still  other  reasons  for  our  re- 
serve of  good  will  abroad.  The  people  cf 
every  land,  whether  Industrialized  or  not, 
admire  the  aspirations  and  accomplishments 
of  American  labor,  which  they  have  heard 
about,  and  which  they  long  to  emulate.  Also, 
they  are  impressed  by  American  business  and 
industry. 

In  nearly  every  country  I  went  to  there  Is 
some  great  dam  or  Irrigation  project,  some 
harbor  or  factory  which  has  been  built  by 
Americans.  People  like  our  works,  I  found, 
not  only  because  they  help  to  make  life  easier 
and  richer,  but  also  because  we  have  shown 
that  American  business  enterprise,  unlike 
that  of  most  other  Industrial  nations,  does 
not  necessarily  lead  to  political  control  or 
imperialism. 

I  found  this  dread  of  Imperialism  every- 
where. The  fae't  that  we  are  not  associated 
with  it  in  men's  minds  has  caused  p.^ople  to 
go  much  further  in  their  approval  of  us  than 
I  had  dared  to  imagine  I  was  amazed  to 
discover  how  keenly  the  world  Is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  seek — anywhere,  In 
any  region — to  impose  our  rtile  upon  others 
or  to  exact  special  privileges. 

All  the  people  of  the  earth  know  that  we 
have  no  sinister  designs  upon  them,  that 
even  when  we  have  in  the  past  withdrawn 
from  International  affairs  Into  a  false  self- 
sufficiency,  it  was  without  sinister  purpose. 
And  they  know  that,  now  we  are  in  this  war, 
we  are  not  fighting  for  profit,  or  loot,  or  ter- 
ritory', or  mandatory  power  over  the  lives  or 
the  governments  of  other  people.  That.  I 
think.  Is  the  single  most  lmf>ortant  reason 
for  the  existence  of  our  reservoir  of  good  will 
around  tlie  world. 

r^GEs  USE  or  reservoir 
Now,  as  I  see  it,  the  existence  of  this  reser- 
voir is  the  biggest  political  fact  of  our  time. 
No  other  western  nation  has  such  a  reservoir. 
Ours  must  be  used  to  unify  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  in  the  human  quest  for  freedom 
and  justice.  It  must  be  m.amtained  so  that, 
with  confidence,  they  may  fight  and  work 
with  us  against  the  gigantic  evil  forces  that 
are  seeking  to  destroy  all  that  we  stand  for, 
all  that  they  hope  for. 

The  preservation  of  this  resarvolr  of  good 
win  ;-  !i  sacred  responsibility,  not  alone  to- 
w  :  ;  \he  aspiring  peoples  of  the  earth,  but 
T  V*  ard  our  own  sons  who  are  are  fiehting  this 
I  a.  Lie  on  every  continent.    For  the  water  in 
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this  reservoir  !s  the  clean,  the  Inv 
water  of  (reedom. 

I  bnn?  you  the  assurance  that  tl 
Tolr  exists     I  also  bring  you  the  war 
It  is  leitktni;      It  is  leaking  dangerc^i 
Is  leaking  at  a  thousand  points.    It 
through  ste:idily  spreading  cracks  a 

The  e  hc!es  have  no:  been  punch^ 
re^rvcir  by  Hitler     They  have  teen 
by  us     All  the  leafc  :n  tills  priceless 
are  of  our  own  making     For  the  very 
ol  this  reservoir  is  built  on  confj 
in  cur  inteipitv  of  purpose,  cur 
d''  "  .'     '       '"  I'.i  performance 

ni.  :.     's,     H'jw  have  th 

Ues    been   fuiaUed^ 

fXOW  or  WAS  MATEXIALS  HIT 

T^ke  the  X'ltal  matter  of  cur  pr 
w.^^  materia;"      Here  we  are. 
bigecst  industrial  nation  on  » 
flosf  of  war  materials  out  of  this 
some  cf  the  natiO!is  I  visited  \s  not 
In  Itself,  but  as  compared  to  the  l 
th  <:  war  we  are  engaged  m 

ic  .1. 

Ini-,  wuj  first  dramatized  for  me 
end  cf  the  trip  but  near  the  start,  w 
a  warehouse   that  was  supposedly  a 
tant  distribution  center  for  Americ;, 
rials  to  be  delivered  by  air  trans 
warehouse  was  about  the  size  of  my 
Kushville.  which  has  10  rooms.    Bu 
came  to  examine  the  gcods  in  it.  I  fo 
wer."   only  t-nough    to  fill   1   room   ( 
h'^use 

From  this  infinitesimal  supply 
would  have  to  branch  out  into  ev^' 
streains  and  finally  trickle  into  the 
these  who  so  desperately  need  then 
who  sometimes  do  not  know  whether 
cr  to  weep  when  these  crates  and 
ar.lvr 

I  followed  seme  of  those  streams 
streams  to  their  destinations,  and 
talking  about  American  production 
to  tell  you  how  few  bomt)ers  Chm 
ceived  from  us  you  simply  would  n 
me.    If  I  were  to  tell  j  on  how  far 
wo  are  from  fulfilling  our  commitm^ 
would  agree  with  me  that  we  have 
son  to  boast  about  cur  performance 

SV.V  PL.\NrS.  TANKS   IN    ACTIO 

There  are  exceptions.    I  have  seen 
plar:es  and   tank*  which   have  been 
aitd    grueling    action    and    which 
magn  ilcentiy     I  have  seen  the 
shipping  routes  which  will   some  t 
the  kind  cf  trafSc  the  world   is  wa 
I   have    seen   something  of   the   h 
the     fkill     with     which     American 
sailor*,    engineers — are    blasting 
clear  for  our  pri  ductlon  when  we  r»e' 

When  will  ihis  be?    That  depend.- 
on    how    quickly    we.    and    our    lea 
l>?gin  to  think  and  act  cfifensively 
to  mobilize,  not  for  defense,  tut 
It  Is  my  reasoned  Judgment  that 
Win    this   war    40-percent   moi 
are  a  great  many  pec  pie  hste. 
n.2;ht  who  would  like  lo  do  more  i£  t 
what  more  to  do      It  is  up  to  us  to 
leaders  give  us  more  to  do. 

Rr  I  tell  you  ih«t   if  we  conttn 
to  deliver  to  our  alUes  what  they  an 
to  eKp?ct  of  us.  or  what  we  have 
them,  our  reservoir  cf  gcxxl  will  will 
one   of   resentment.     Wi?   cannct 
cff  or  sl\rug  .t  awr.y  cr  hide  it  behin 
ship.      Five    mil'ion    Russians    and 
Cliincse  have  given  their  lives  in  this 
Each   of    these    countries    has    lost 
men  as  we  have  in  our  entire  Army 
tbem  more  than  boasts  and  broken 
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ASK  roa  PAcrric  charter 
We  are  also  punching  holes  In  cur 
cf  good  Will  every  day    by   faJmg 
clc-arJy    cur    war    aim*      B?5!Cles   gi 
Allies  in  A^ia  and  eastern  Europe 
to  Lght  With,  we  have  got  to  give 
surance  of  what  we   are  f.ghtirg 
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200  000,000  people  of  Russia  and  the  450,000.- 
000  people  of  China — people  like  you  and 
me — are  bewildered  and  anxious.  They  know 
what  they  are  fighting  for.  They  are  not 
so  sure  of  us.  Many  of  them  have  read  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  they 
are  not  satisfied.  They  ask.  "What  about  a 
Pacific  Charter?  What  about  a  World 
Charter?" 

Their  doubts  were  expressed  to  me  In  sim- 
ple, unmistakable  questions.  "Is  there  to  be 
a  charter  cnly  for  the  millions  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere?"  they  asked.  'I?  there  to  be  no 
charter  of  freedom  for  the  billion  people  of 
the  East?  Is  freedom  supposed  to  be  price- 
less for  the  white  man  or  fcr  the  western 
world,  but  of  no  account  to  us  in  the  East?" 

Many  cf  them  asked  me  the  question 
which  ha.s  become  almost  a  symbol  all 
through  Asia.  "What  about  India?"  Now,  I 
did  not  go  to  India.  I  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss that  tangled  question  tonight.  But 
It  has  one  aspect,  in  the  East,  which  I  should 
report  to  you.  From  Cairo  on  it  confronted 
me  at  evei7  turn.  The  wisest  man  in  China 
said  to  me: 

"When  the  pspiration  cf  India  for  freedom 
was  put  aside  to  some  future  date,  it  was  not 
Great  Britain  that  suffered  in  public  esteem 
In  the  Far  East.     It  was  the  United  States  " 

MEANING   OF   FREEDOM    QUESTIONED 

This  wise  man  was  not  quarreling  with 
British  imperialism  In  India  when  he  ssiid 
this — a  benevolent  imperialism,  if  you  like. 
He  does  not  happen  to  believe  in  it.  but  he 
was  not  even  talking  about  it.  He  was  tell- 
ing me.  and  throxigh  me.  you.  that  by  cur 
silence  on  India  we  have  already  drawn  heav- 
ily on  our  reservoir  of  good  will  in  the  East. 
People  of  the  Eist  who  would  like  to  count 
on  us  are  doubtful.  They  cannot  ascertain 
from  cur  Government's  wishy-washy  attitude 
toward  the  problem  of  India  what  we  are 
likely  to  leel  at  the  end  of  the  war  about  all 
the  other  hundreds  of  millions  of  Eastern 
peoples.  They  cannot  tell  from  our  vague 
and  vacillating  talk  whether  or  not  we  really 
do  stand  for  freedom,  or  what  we  mean  by 
freedom. 

In  Africa,  In  the  Middle  East,  throughout 
the  Arab  world,  as  well  as  in  China  and  the 
whole  Far  East,  freedom  means  the  orderly 
but  scheduled  abolition  cf  the  colonial  sys- 
tem. I  can  assure  you  that  this  is  true.  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  rule  of  people  by 
other  peoples  Is  not  freedom,  and  not  what 
we  must  fight  to  preserve. 

Please  understand— I  am  not  talking  about 
the  Commonwealth  of  Free  Nations.  I  am 
talking  about  the  colonial  system  wherever 
It  exists.  und:r  whatever  nation.  We  Ameri- 
cans are  still  too  apt  to  think  and  ?p;ak  of 
the  British  Empire.  We  must  recognize  the 
truth  that  in  vast  areas  of  the  world  there 
is  no  longer  any  British  Empire  but  insterd 
a  proud  Ccmmonwealth  of  Free  Nations. 
British  colonial  possessions  are  but  remnants 
of  empire.  We  must  remember  that  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  there  are  men  and 
women  numbered  in  millions  who  are  work- 
ing ?e!fl°ssly  and  with  great  skill  toward  re- 
ducing these  remnants,  extendlug  the  Ccm- 
monwealth in  place  of  the  colonial  system. 

REFZKS   TO   SMtTS'   SPTECH 

This  It  seemed  to  me.  was  what  General 
Smuts  w;'s  talking  about  In  his  recent  dra- 
matic speech  before  the  cheering  British 
Parhament. 

As  Americans  we  must  also  recognize  that 
ve  share  v.ith  these  men  and  v.cmen  of  t^e 
British  Commonwealth  of  Free  Nations  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  whole  world  a 
commonwealth  of  free  nations.  The  grim, 
relentless  progress  of  this  war  is  teaching  ail 
of  us  that  in  a  world  forced  tc  chocse  be- 
tween victory  and  slavery.  t>etweon  freedom 
and  fascism,  there  are  no  purely  local  prob- 
lems. 

India  Is  otor  problem.  If  Japan  should 
conquer  that  vast  subcontinent,  we  will  be 
the  losers.     In  the  same  sense,  the  Philip- 


pines are  a  British  problem.  If  we  fall  to 
deliver,  by  force  of  aims,  the  independence 
we  have  promised  to  the  Filipinos,  the  whole 
Pacific  world  will  be  the  loser.  We  must 
believe  these  simple  truths,  p.nd  speal:  them 
loudly  and  wittiput  fear.  Only  in  tlis  way 
can  the  peoples  of  the  world  forge,  m  this 
war.  the  strength  and  the  confidence  :n  each 
other  which  we  will  need  to  win  the  peace. 

There  will  be  lots  of  tough  problem.-^.  And 
they  will  differ  in  different  mandates.  diSer- 
ent  colonies.  Not  all  the  peoples  of  th^i  world 
are  ready  fcr  freedom,  or  can  defend  it.  the 
day  after  tomorrow.  But  today  they  ail  want 
some  date  to  work  toward,  some  gvaranty 
that  the  date  will  be  kept.  Fcr  the  future, 
they  do  not  ask  that  we  solve  their  prcblemo 
for  them.  They  arc  neither  so  fooliih  nor 
so  faint-hearted.  They  a?k  only  for  the 
chance  to  solve  their  own  problems  wi'h  eco- 
ncmtc  as  well  as  political  ccwperation.  For 
the  peoples  of  the  world  intend  to  be  free 
not  only  for  their  political  satisfaction  but 
also  for  their  economic  advancement. 

There  are  other  holes  that  we  are  blindly 
punching  in  our  reservoir  of  good  will  which 
can  be  more  easily  repaired.  One  of  them  is 
the  half-ignorant,  half-patronizing  way  in 
which  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  treating 
many  of  the  peoples  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Asia. 

ASKS  BETTER  UNITED  STATES  REPRESENT.'. TlON 

The  rulers  of  our  Allies  and  our  potential 
allies  are  proud  and  Intelligent  men.  The 
I  Shah  of  Iran,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Iraq,  the 
Prime  Minister  cr  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
'  Turkey,  the  Generalissimo  of  China — to  men- 
j  tion  just  a  few — are  men  who  understand  the 
world  and  who  have  important  ideas  about 
the  future.  They  are  in  substantial  agree- 
ment, for  example,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
abolishing  imperialism,  of  liberating  the  peo- 
ples of  the  wcrld.  of  mnking  freedom  a  reality, 
instead  of  just  a  nice  word. 

They  feel  unanimously.  I  think,  that  the 
United  States  can,  and  must,  make  an  enor- 
mous contribution  to  the  new  solutions. 
They  are  able  and  eager  to  work  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to  begia 
now. 

But  consider  our  policy.  We  have  consLst- 
ently  failed  to  send  to  these  men  representa- 
tives with  authority  to  discuss  such  problems 
intelligently  and  to  take  realistic  steps  to- 
'ward  their  solution. 

One  of  our  representatives  to  a  great  power, 
for  example,  although  he  has  worked  for  more 
than  20  years  in  the  country  where  he  is  sta- 
tioned, has  not  troubled  to  learn  the  language 
of  a  proud  and  sensitive  people  to  which  h9 
Is  accredited.  On  our  special  missions  to 
Russia  no  one  of  Cabinet  rank  has  been  sent 
from  this  country  to  talk  to  Mr.  Stalin.  It 
was  the  British  Prime  Minister  who  primaiily 
spoke  for  us  on  the  last  such  mission.  Be- 
tween Cairo  and  Teheran  live  the  Arab- 
speaking  peoples  In  half  a  dozen  lands  with 
great  traditions  and  great  futures.  Yet  when 
1  was  there  we  had  in  all  this  area  no  minister 
or  ambassador  in  residence. 

We  must  wipe  out  the  distinction  in  our 
minds  between  first-class  and  second-class 
allies.  We  must  send  to  represent  us  cmong 
all  our  Allies  really  distinguished  men  who 
are  important  enough  in  their  own  r.ght  lo 
dare  tell  our  President  the  truth. 

ARBITRARY    CENSORSIIIP    DENOUNCED 

There  is  one  more  leak  In  our  reservoir  of 
good  will  which  I  must  report  to  you.  It 
can  be  plugged.  I  believe,  by  resolute  and  ag- 
gressive action  by  the  people  of  democratic 
nations,  and  especially  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  atrophy  of  Intelligencs  which  l3 
produced  by  stupid,  arbitrary,  or  undemo- 
cratic censorship. 

It  hat,  been  suggested  much  of  late,  for  ex- 
ample, that  private  citizens,  particularly  these 
not  expert  in  military  affairs  or  those  uncon- 
nected with  government,  should  refrain  from 
making  suggestions  about  the  conduct  of  the 
war — military,  industrial,  economic,  or  polit- 
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leal.  It  Is  said  that  we  must  remain  silent 
and  allow  our  leaders  and  the  experts  to  solve 
these  problems  unmolested. 

This  position  threatens,  I  believe,  to  become 
a  tight  wall  which  will  keep  the  truth  out 
and  lock  misrepresentation  and  false  security 
within.  I  have  reported  to  you  tonight  that 
In  many  important  respects  we  are  not  doing 
a  good  Job;  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  win- 
ning the  war.  but  that  we  run  a  heavy  risk  of 
spending  far  more  in  men  and  materials  than 
we  need  to  spend.  This  report  is  based  on 
facts.  Such  facts  should  not  be  censored. 
They  should  be  given  to  us  all.  For  unless 
we  recognize  and  correct  them,  we  may  lose 
the  friendship  of  half  our  allies  before  the 
war  is  over  and  then  lose  the  peace. 

It  Is  plain  that  to  win  this  war  we  must 
make  it  our  war.  the  war  of  all  of  us.  In 
order  to  do  this  we  must  all  know  as  much 
about  It  as  possible,  subject  only  to  the  needs 
of  military  security.  A  misdirected  censor- 
ship will  not  accomplish  this. 

MACINOT   LINE    AS    A    WARNING 

You  all  recall  that  France  had  a  military 
leader  by  the  name  of  Maginot.  When  a 
farslghted  citizen  of  France  occasionally  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  conditions  of  modern 
warfare  were  such  that  fortresses  built  under- 
ground would  not  be  adequate  against  air- 
planes and  tanks,  he  was  reminded  that  he 
should  leave  such  matters  to  the  experts. 

The  record  of  this  war  to  date  is  not  such 
as  to  Inspire  in  us  any  sublime  faith  in  the 
Infallibility  of  our  military  and  naval  ex- 
perts. Let's  have  no  more  of  this  nonsense. 
Military  experf:.  as  well  as  our  leaders,  must 
be  constantly  exposed  to  democracy's  great- 
est driving  power — the  whiplash  of  public 
opinion,  developed  from  honest,  free  discus- 
sion. Men  with  great  power  usually  like  to 
live  free  of  criticism.  But  when  they  get 
that  way.  that's  the  time  to  increase  the 
criticism. 

For  instance,  it  was  public  criticism  of  the 
constant  failure.%  in  North  Africa  that  brought 
about  a  chnnge  of  command  there.  When  I 
was  in  Egypt,  that  new  command  stopped 
Rommel.  It  has  now  begun  aggressive  fight- 
ing. I  hope  our  aid  to  this  action  will  be 
adequate  and  prompt,  so  that  Britain  and 
America  will  be  able  to  eliminate  Rommel, 
free  North  Africa  from  Axis  domination,  and 
begin  an  as.sault  on  the  soft  spots  of  south- 
ern Europe. 

SECOND-FRONT  PLEA  REITERATED 

I  reiterate:  We  and  our  Allies  must  estab- 
lish a  second  fighting  front  in  Europe.  I 
also  hope  that  shortly  we  can  put  the  con- 
siderable force  in  India  to  aggressive  use  in 
en  all-out  attack  on  Burma,  as  General  Wa- 
vell  has  urged.  Thus  we  will  relieve  the  pres- 
sure of  our  enemies  on  China  and  Russia, 
our  .superb  fighting  Allies. 

I  have  tried  to  outline  to  you  the  major 
conclusions  of  a  trip  around  the  world  in 
the  middle  of  the  war.  I  have  told  you  of 
our  greatest  asset,  our  reservoir  of  good  will, 
and  I  have  told  you  of  the  holes  we  have 
punched  in  that  re-servoir.  I  have  told  yovi 
of  certain  real  accomplishments,  and  I  have 
also  told  you  that  in  many  respects  we  are 
not  doing  a  good  job.  You  may  well  ask. 
"What  does  it  all  add  up  to?"  I  will  try  to 
state  it  briefly. 

I  believe  that  in  a  military  sense  we  can 
win  this  war.  I  believe  we  have  the  re- 
sources, the  manpower,  and  the  courage  to 
do  so.  But  a  military  victory,  as  such,  will 
not  be  enough. 

Now.  I  have  a  .=on  in  the  service,  as  so  many 
of  you  have.  And  when  I  set  this  boy  of  mine 
against  the  background  of  what  I  have  seen 
all  over  the  world.  I  am  absolutely  positive 
that  a  military  victory  will  not  be  enough. 
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The  total  defeat  of  the  Japanese  war  lords. 
the  total  crushing  of  the  German  Wehr- 
macht.  could  not  in  themselves  solve  the 
problems  of  this  great,  tumultuous  earth. 
We  must  fight  our  way  through  not  alone 
to  the  destruction  of  our  enemies  but  to  a 
new  world  idea.    We  must  win  the  peace. 

PEACE    TO    MAKE    WORLD    FREE 

To  win  that  peace,  three  things  seem  to 
me  necessary:  First,  we  must  plan  now  for 
peace  on  a  global  basis;  second,  the  world 
must  lie  free,  economically  and  politically, 
for  nations  and  for  m.en,  that  peace  may 
exist  in  It;  third.  America  must  play  an 
active,  constructive  part  in  freeing  it  and 
keeping  its  peace. 

When  I  say  that  peace  must  be  planned 
on  a  global  ba.?ls  I  mean  quite  literally  that 
it  must  embrace  the  earlh.  Continents  and 
oceans  are  plainly  only  parts  of  a  whole,  seen, 
as  I  have  Just  seen  them,  from  the  air.  Russia 
and  China.  Egypt.  Syria,  and  Turkey,  Iraq,  and 
Iran  are  also  parts.  And  it  is  inescapable  that 
there  can  be  no  peace  for  any  part  of  the 
world  unless  the  foundations  of  peace  are 
made  secure  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

When  I  say  that  In  order  to  have  peace 
this  world  must  be  free.  I  am  only  reporting 
that  a  great  process  has  started  which  no 
man — certainly  not  Hitler — can  stop.  Men 
and  women  all  over  the  world  are  on  the 
march,  physically,  intellectually,  and  spiritu- 
ally. After  centuries  of  ignorant  and  dull 
compliance  hundreds  cf  millions  of  people  in 
eastern  Europe  and  Asia  have  opened  the 
books.  Old  fears  no  longer  frighten  them. 
They  are  no  longer  willing  to  be  eastern 
slaves  for  western  profits.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  know  that  men's  welfare  throughout 
the  wcrld  is  interdependent.  They  are  re- 
solved, as  we  must  be,  that  there  is  no  more 
place  for  imperialism  within  their  own  so- 
ciety than  in  the  society  of  nations.  The  big 
house  on  the  hill  surrounded  by  mud  huts 
has  lost  its  awesome  charm. 

WESTERN   WORLD  ON   TRIAL 

Our  western  world  and  our  presumed 
supremacy  are  now  en  trial.  Our  boasting 
and  our  big  talk  leave  Asia  cold.  Men  and 
women  in  Russia  and  China  and  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  are  conscious  now  of  their  own 
potential  strength.  They  are  coming  to 
know  that  many  of  the  decisions  about  tlie 
future  of  the  world  lie  in  their  hands,  and 
they  intend  that  these  decisions  shall  leave 
the  peoples  of  each  nation  free  from  foreign 
domination — free  for  economic,  social,  and 
spiritual  growth. 

Finally,  when  I  say  that  this  world  de- 
mands the  full  participation  of  a  self-con- 
fident America,  I  am  cnly  passing  on  an 
Invitation  which  these  peoples  of  the  East 
have  given  us.  They  would  like  the  United 
States  to  be  one  of  their  partners  in  this 
grand  adventure.  They  want  us  to  Join  them 
in  creating  a  new  society,  global  in  scope, 
free  alike  of  the  economic  injustices  of  the 
West  and  the  political  malpractices  of  the 
East.  But  as  a  partner  in  that  great  new 
combination  they  want  us  neither  hesitant, 
incompetent,  nor  afraid.  They  want  a  part- 
ner who  will  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  for 
the  correction  of  injustice  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Our  allies  In  the  East  know  that  we  Intend 
to  pour  out  our  resources  in  this  war.  But 
they  expect  us  now— not  after  the  war — to 
use  the  enormous  power  of  our  giving  to 
promote  liberty  and  Justice.  Other  peoples, 
not  yet  fighting,  are  waiting  no  less  eagerly 
for  us  to  accept  the  mast  challenging  oppor- 
tunity of  all  history — the  chance  to  help 
create  a  new  society  in  which  men  and 
women  the  globe  around  can  live  and  grow 
Invigorated  by   Ireedom. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RiM.\i,iCS 
or 

HON   LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  2.  1942 

Ml.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  article  captioned 
"Mr.  Willkie  in  Asia."  written  by  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann,  and  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  under  date  of  October 
31,  1942.  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  1 

Today  and  Tomorrow  "^ 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

MR.     WILLKIE     IN     ASIA 

We  do  not  know  from  Mr.  Willkie's  address 
whether  he  took  the  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing with  his  hosts  in  the  East  the  difficult  and 
searching  questions  which  they  put  to  him. 
Presumably  he  did.  and  presumably  what  he 
told  us  on  the  radio  Monday  evening  is  only 
what  they  said  to  him.  and  not  what  he.  as  a 
semiofficial  ambassador  from  the  West,  must, 
in  frankness  and  candor,  have  said  to  them. 

For  surely  he  cannot  have  allowed  them  to 
think  that  he  thinks  that  on  all  counts  we 
and  cur  British  Allies  stand  convicted.  He 
was  told,  for  example,  that  the  peoples  of 
Asia  know  what  they  arc  fighting  for.  but  that 
they  do  not  know  what  we  are  fighting  for. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  this  true?  Is  it 
true  that  the  war  aims  of  Gen.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  Mr.  Gandhi  are  so  clear,  while  our 
war  alms  are  not? 

We  must  hope  that  on  the  subject  of 
imperialism  he  did  not  fail  to  explain  to 
Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek  that  we  are  at  war 
with  Japan  because  we  refused  the  repeated 
and  persistent  offers  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  settle  all  our  differences  at  the 
expense  of  China,  for  the  Chinese  people  are 
the  last  people  on  earth  who  have  the  right 
to  question  our  good  faith,  and  what  we  did 
in  refusing  to  sell  out  China  In  her  darkest 
hour  is  mere  important  than  all  the  words 
that  can  be  pronounced  on  the  subject  of 
war  alms  and  of  liberty   and  justice. 

We  must  hope  also  that  Mr.  Willkie  did 
not  fail  to  explain  in  Chungking  that  we  are 
able  to  be  the  fighting  ally  of  China  only 
because  the  British  nations  stood  steadfast 
and  true  and  all  alone  for  over  a  year  against 
our  other  enemy  In  Europe.  We  must  hope, 
when  Britain's  devotion  to  the  Independence 
of  weak  nations  was  aspersed,  that  Mr.  Will- 
kie reminded  his  hosts  of  Poland  and  of 
Norway  and  of  Holland  and  Belgium  and  of 
Greece,  and  pointed  out  to  them  that  no 
other  people  in  the  world  has  given  greater 
proofs  of  a  willingness  to  take  awful  risks 
in  coming  to  the  help  of  others,  for  If  Britain 
were  remotely  the  cynical  imperialist  power 
that  ungrateful  men  make  her  out  to  be 
Britain  could  long  ago  have  found  ways  to 
strike  a  bargain,  if  not  with  Hitler  then  with 
the  German  Army,  at  the  expense  of  Russia 
and  eastern  Europe. 

We  shall  not  do  Justice  In  the  East  by 
doing  injustice  to  the  British  or  to  ourselves. 
We  shall  not  make  the  grand  alliance  of  the 
United  Nations  effective  and  victorious  by 
falling  into  that  subtle  and  unconscious  and 
Invected  form  of  imperialist  condescension 
which  assumes  that  we  alone,  the  British  and 
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cunelves.  are  responsible  for  the  iuture  o{ 
A*t3.  and  that  if  India.  f(2r  cxanapl».  is  not 
united  and  independent  and  a  stro  ig  fight- 
ing ally  it  is  ail  our  fault 

Thus  I  should  like  to  know  \'hat  Mr. 
Willkle  learned  about  the  real  Inte  itlons  of 
Oandh!  and  the  Congteea  Party,  anc  what  in 
his  Juclgment  would  be  the  practk;;  results 
of  entrusting  the  government  of  India  to 
them  now  The  record,  as  set  fortt  m  quo- 
tations from  what  Gandhi  has  sa:d  iibout  the 
war  has  been  compiled  by  a  Hlniu  Jour- 
nalist, Mr  T.  A  Raman,  m  a  be  ;k  called 
What  Does  Oandhl  Want?  That  record 
ought  to  be  studied  by  everyone  'ifho  feels 
railed  upon  to  take  a  position  on  tt  e  Indian 
question. 

On  June   18.   1940    when  Fr  :^:i.  this 

Is  what  Oandhl  wrote  in  his  >  •  •  r  .  paper: 
•"The  bravery  of  the  French  soldier  is  world 
known  But  let  the  world  kn  w  ^Iso  the 
great    bravery   of   the    French  -luen   In 

suing  for  peace  ■■ 

On  July  6  1940.  Oandhl  l«sued  "i  n  appeal 
to  every  Br. ton"  in  which:  ''^  ^  :  "I  would 
hke  you  to  lay  down  the  arn.s  .  k.  hr  ve  as  be- 
ing useless  for  fcavm^  you  or  humanity.  You 
will  uivite  Herr  Hitler  and  Signer  M'.ss-^iir,! 
to  take  what  they  want  of  the  cci:: 
call  your  possessions  Let  them  t.i.-i  p<  ^..es- 
slon  of  your  beautiful  i.<;land.  with  •  r  .-.any 
beautiful  buildings.  You  will  give  ill  these. 
but  neither  your  soul  nor  your  ninds  If 
these  gentlemen  choose  to  occT.t '•  ;.  ';  homes. 
you  will  vacate  them     If  they    :  -vc  you 

free  passage  out.  you  will  allcw  v  r-  :t.  man. 
woman,  and  child,  to  be  slaugh:.  u.  but  you 
win  refuse  to  owe  allegiance  to  then  " 

On  July  14  of  this  year  he  was  a  ked  this 
question.  "Would  the  free  Ir.dian  gi'  rmment 
permit  the  United  Nations  to  use  I  '  .  'er- 
rltory  as  a  base  of  military  operati(  :  i.nst 

Japan  and  oih-  \\.-  Powe.'s''"  Tu  this  he 
replied  In  his  vk;tic;>  ^aper  that  "!f  T  have  any 
hand  In  guiding  the  imagined  N  •.  il  Gov- 
ernment, there  would  be  no  luiUi  r  assist- 
ance save  the  toleration  of  the  United  Nations 
on  Indian  soil  under  well-defined  cc  editions. 
Naturally  there  will  be  no  prohlbitic  i  against 
any  Indian  giving  his  own  persona:  help  by 
way  of  being  a  recruit  and  or  clv.ne  fln.u.c :.il 
aid  It  should  be  unce  •  ••-.',  •  •  ■  ;-  :•  ; 
Army    has    been    distai.tic;    w::;i    •  j.   • :  - 

drnwal   of  the  British  " 

Mr  WUlkie  reported  that  "the  ».^e^c  man 
In  China"  told  him  that.  "When  the  aspira- 
tion of  India  for  freedom  wa^  p 
some  future  date,  it  wns  r  •  ( 
that  suffered  in  pi:bil:  este  .. 
It  w,is  the  United  States."     I  w.:-: 


<•  if-   to 
E    -.iln 
ir  East, 
t.e  could 
tell  us  what  the  wisest  man  In  Chira  thinks 


we  ought  to  do  about  Gandhi.    Then 
begin  to  talk  about  realities. 


The  Role  of  Congresi  During 
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*hr    Texas  Forum  of  the  Air.  a  weekly 
broadcast,  for  Sunday.  November  1.  1942: 

Mr.  Patman.  It  Is  seldom  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
actively  participates  on  any  public  forum. 
Today  wc  will  be  privileged  to  hear  a  dis- 
cussion on  this  program.  In  which  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
Texas'  and  the  Southwest's  No.  1  citizen — 
the  Honorable  Sau  Rayburn,  will  be  the 
principal  participant 

In  identifying  different  sections  of  our 
great  Nation,  we  say:  the  North,  the  South, 
the  East,  or  the  West  Neither  correctly 
identlQes  or  Indicates  the  great  Lone  Star 
State — Texas  The  only  correct  designation 
for  Texas  Is  the  Southwest,  because  Texas  is 
the  Southwest. 

No  man  In  Washington  or  elsewhere  knows 
more  atx)ut  the  science  of  our  American  Gov- 
ernment than  Speaker  Raybtrn  His  advice 
and  counsel  are  always  sought  by  the  Chief 
Executive  In  peacetime,  and  In  time  of  war. 
he  IS  greatly  relied  upon  by  our  Commander 
In  Chief 

In  view  of  the  timeliness  of  the  subject 
that  he  will  discuss,  along  with  two  of  our 
r:;stlngu!shed  colleagues,  the  Honorable 
EwiNC  Thomason  of  El  Paso,  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the 
Hotose.  and  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B  John- 
son of  Austin.  Tex  .  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Naval  Affairs  of  the  House.  Speaker 
Raybctin  ha.<:  been  persuaded  to  accept  this 
place  on  the  program  at  this  time. 

First.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  like  for  you 
to  discuss  the  role  of  Congress  In  this  global 
war.  and  after  you  havp  discussed  this  sub- 
ject. Congressman  Thom.ason  and  Johnson. 
who  are  In  the  studio  here  with  us.  desire  to 
ask  yoii  some  questions  concerning  your  ex- 
pressed oplnioris. 

So  I  now  desire  to  present  to  our  South- 
west or  Texa.«;  audience,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives— the  Honorable 
Sam  Rayburn. 

Mr  Rayburn.  We  call  this  a  people's  war. 
and  It  Is  vrell  to  remember  that  the  Congress 
la  the  peoples  Congrefs 

The  President  is  elected  to  represent  the 
r^  ;  "  as  a  whole  and  his  leadership  is  ac- 
('{  •  1  by  the  people — as  It  should  be.  The 
ptople  as  a  whole  whom  the  President  repre- 
sents are  made  up  of  many  people  with  dif- 
ferent occupations  and  numerous  interests. 
It  is  in  the  Congress  that  the  varied  needs 
and  Interests  of  the  people  find  expression 
It  Is  in  the  Congress  that  cut  of  the  clash  of 
contending  opinions  is  forged  the  democratic 
unity  of  a  democratic  pecpie. 

Too  many  critics  mistake  the  deliberations 
of  the  Congress  for  its  decisions.  They  hear 
the  fanner's  problems  explained  and  his  point 
of  view  presented  and  they  Jump  to  the  con- 
rP,«  n  that  Congress  is  controlled  by  a  farm 
bi  They  hear  the  worker's  difficulties  ex- 

primed  and  his  case  argued,  and  they  say 
hat  the  Congress  is  dominated  by  union 
!ab>  These  critics  of  the  peoples  Congress 
1  -=-'  •  that  those  who  must  live  under  the 
..» \-  f^ajsed  by  the  Congress  are  not  mythical 
nbairact  creaiures  but  mihions  of  flesh  and 
blocd  men  and  women,  some  of  them  farmers, 
?<:  me  of  them  workers,  lawyers,  teachers,  phy- 
cians  lirtie  busmessmen  and  b:g  business- 
hem  have  their  own  problems. 
ir°  affected  by  our  laws  In  dlf- 
But  all  of  them  are  Americans. 
rniisent  in  democratic  govem- 
*  from  common  understanding. 
he  airing  of  conflicting  opinions 
debates,  and  conferences  that  a 
re.  .  t  3  congress  comes  to  decisions  that 
t  ::  ..md  the  respect  of  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic people. 

Not  all  the  measures  which  emerge  from 
the  Congress  are  perfect,  not  by  any  means. 
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but  there  are  very  few  which  are  not  Im- 
proved as  a  result  of  discussion,  debate,  and 
amendment.  There  are  very  few  that  do  not 
gain  widespread  support  as  a  result  of  being 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  democratic 
process. 

To  perform  its  democratic  function  the 
Congress  must  have  understanding  both  of 
the  problems  of  the  people  at  home  and  of 
the  problems  of  the  people  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  must  help  both  the  people  at 
home  and  the  people  in  government  to  under- 
stand each  other's  problems.  A  man  who 
lacks  understanding  either  of  the  problems  of 
the  people  in  government  or  of  the  problems 
of  the  people  at  home  will  not  be  of  much 
help  In  the  Congress,  particularly  in  wartime 
when  democracy  must  act  quickly. 

In  my  many  years  as  a  Representative  in 
Congress  it  is  my  observation  that  the  dis- 
trict that  Is  best  represented  Is  the  district 
that  is  wise  enough  to  select  a  man  of  energy, 
Intelligence,  and  integrity  and  reelects  him 
year  after  year.  A  man  of  this  type  and  char- 
acter serves  more  efficiently  and  effectively 
the  longer  he  Is  returned  by  his  people. 

Under  our  system  of  government  frequent 
elections  are  Important  and  necessary  to  keep 
contact  between  tlie  pecpie  and  their  gov- 
ernment. That  contact  between  the  people 
and  their  government  Is  even  more  import- 
ant in  wartime  than  In  peacetime  when  the 
Government  must  almost  daily  take  action 
which  affects  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  us. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  about 
to  exercise  a  freedom  which  few  if  any  other 
great  nations — net  even  among  our  Allies — 
enjoy  today.  In  the  midst  of  a  desperate  and 
blocxly  war  which  touches  every  continent 
of  the  globe,  those  of  u.'^  behind  the  lines 
are  to  pause  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  and 
to  elect  our  Congressmen  and  to  determine 
the  leadership  of  our  Congress,  who  during 
the  next  2  years  must  continue  to  work  day 
and  night  with  our  President,  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  to  see  that  freedom  does  not 
perish  from  this  earth. 

The  free  ballot  is  always  a  sacred  trust. 
In  this  hour  it  is  more  so  than  ever  before. 
Several  millions  of  our  most  energetic  and 
patriotic  countrymen  are  or  the  battle  fronts 
and  in  the  camps.  Our  Congress  and  our 
President  have  ma(}e  provision  for  them  to 
vote.  But.  for  various  practical  reasons,  many 
of  them  may  be  unable  to  use  the  franchise. 
We  are.  therefore,  their  trustees.  We  must 
not  let  them  down.  We  must  not  neglect  to 
vote.  As  the  trustees  of  their  freedom,  as 
well  as  our  own.  we  have  a  special  obligation 
to  choose  a  Congress  which  will  help  bring 
their  gallant  efforts  to  a  speedy  and  victorious 
conclusion. 

It  would  111  become  me.  of  course,  to  tell 
the  fathers  and  mothers  and  sisters  and  wives 
of  heroes  that  we  need  a  Conijress  that  will 
strive  for  victory.  Victory  has  Its  price.  Vic- 
tory we  must  have— but  It  will  come  at  a  ter- 
rible cost. 

There  will  doubtless  arise  among  you  voices 
of  political  confusion,  seeking  to  capitalize 
selfishly  upon  your  unselfish  determination 
to  win  this  war  and  win  it  soon.  They  will 
court  you  with  promises  of  counterfeit  cur- 
rency, tires  for  all,  taxes  for  the  other  fel- 
low, rivers  of  gasoline,  mountains  of  sugar, 
and  victory  without  fighting.  They  will 
promise  you  higher  prices  for  what  you  sell 
and  lower  prices  for  what  you  buy.  higher 
wages  for  those  who  receive  them  and  lower 
wages  for  those  who  pay  them,  higher  taxes 
and  lower  taxes,   bigger  armies  and  smaller 

armies,  eight-ocean  navies  and  air  armadas 

all  before  Christmas.    Beware  of  them    mv 
friends.  '       ' 

We  In  Congress  may  honestly  and  sincerely 
disagree  as  to  how  the  victory  may  best  be 
won.    But  those   who   sing  to   you   that   it 
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will  be  cheap  or  easy  can  bring  you  only  the 
bitterness  of  broken  hopes. 

Some  will  tell  you  that  your  Congress  Is 
too  subservient  to  the  Executive  and  others, 
or  perhaps  the  very  same  critics  will  tell  you 
that  your  Congress  Is  too  subservient  to  the 
wishes  of  special  blocs.  Neither  accusation 
is  fair  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  not  in 
any  wise. 

Many  of  the  most  constructive  measures  of 
preparation  and  prosecution  have  originated 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  your  Government. 
Others,  of  course,  have  come  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  executive  department. 
Sometimes,  however,  even  we  in  the  Congress 
are  inclined  to  forget  that  such  measures  as 
the  selective  service  law,  the  accumulation  of 
our  rubber  stock  pile,  and  the  Smaller  Plants 
Corporation  were  first  suggested  In  Congress 
Itself.  Many  others  were  worked  out  by  the 
executive  arm  with  the  friendly  help  of  con- 
gressional committees. 

We  must  not  speak  as  if  the  Commander 
In  Chief  and  the  Congress  were  competitors. 
Such  a  philosophy  would  be  destructive  of 
that  cooperative  attitude  which  Is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  achievement  of  our  common  pur- 
pose. Such  a  philosophy  would  be  destruc- 
tive of  the  teamwork  so  vitally  necessary  be- 
tween the  Commander  in  Chief  and  the  Con- 
gress in  wartime. 

It  was  made  clear  in  the  Constitution — and 
It  has  been  demonstrated  by  history — that 
the  Congress  could  not  administer  the  laws 
It  writes  or  manage  the  wars  it  declares.  Tliat 
is  properly  the  Job  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  head  of  the  executive  department. 
E.'ccessive  meddling  by  Congress  in  the  details 
of  v.ar  administration  would  subvert  the  wise 
distribution  of  constitutional  power.  Still 
more,  it  would  Impair  the  efficiency  of  gov- 
ernment. Your  Congress,  as  the  vital  body 
of  the  American  people,  has  cooperated  and 
must  continue  to  cooperate  with  your  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  make  America  strong  and 
united  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  peril. 

Let  no  one  tell  you  that  your  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  and  your  great  Commander 
in  Chief  have  not  worked  together  to  make 
a  united  America  strong. 

More  than  a  year  before  war  came  to  us, 
we  commenced  to  raise  and  train  a  great 
citizen  army  through  selective  service.  That 
army  is  now  in  the  field.  Nine  months  before 
the  war  came  to  us,  we  passed  the  lend-lease 
bill  to  keep  our  enemies  from  our  shores. 
Two  years  before  war  came  to  us,  your  Con- 
gress commenced  the  appropriation  of  un- 
countable sums  to  produce  the  implements 
of  resistance  against  aggression.  Today, 
those  weapons  flow  in  ever-increasing  stream 
to  our  soldiers  and  the  soldiers  of  our  brave 
Allies. 

The  President  asked  for  185.000  airplanes. 
Congress  provided  the  authority  and  the  ap- 
propriation. He  asked  billions  to  build  war 
plants.  He  got  them.  He  asked  for  authority 
to  enfoice  priorities  so  as  to  create  a  total 
war  economy.  He  got  it.  He  asked  for 
amendments  to  the  Neutrality  Act.  for  ap- 
propriations for  lend-lease  shipments  across 
the  seas.  He  got  them.  He  asked  for 
authority  to  take  over  Axis  ships.  He  got  it. 
The  Chief  Executive  recommended  a  price- 
and-wage-contrcl  bill  and  requested  legis- 
lation by  October  1.  He  got  it  on  October  2. 
He  a.sked  for  higher  taxes  to  finance  the  war. 
Tonight  the  tax  bill  is  law. 

Some  2  weeks  ago,  before  a  recommenda- 
tion was  ever  submitted  to  the  Congress,  the 
Chief  Executive  told  the  American  people  in 
a  radio  broadcast  that  "Therefore  I  believe 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  lower  the  present 
minimum-age  limit  for  selective  service  from 
20  years  down  to  18  '  On  Tuesday  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  requested  legislation.  On 
Wednesday  rr.cming  a  committee  of  your 
Congress  asked  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 


Army's  Chief  of  Staff  to  appear  before  it  and 
present  their  views.  On  Thursday  this  far- 
reaching  measure  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  committee.  On  Friday  a  rule  was 
granted,  and  on  Saturday  your  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  the  bill  by  the  vote  of 
384  to  16  There,  briefly,  is  how  your  repre- 
sentative branch  of  government  has  worked. 

The  first  war-powers  bill  authorized  the 
Commander  in  Chief  to  consolidate,  revise,  or 
abolish  the  functions  of  boards  and  bureaus 
in  order  to  weld  our  peacetime  Government 
machine  into  a  compact  fist  of  steel.  A  sec- 
ond war-powers  bill  gave  the  Commander  In 
Chief  the  power  to  requisition  property  and 
strengthened  the  priority  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Your  Congress  was  expected  to.  and  yotir 
Congress  has  provided  the  legislative  strength 
necessary  to  wage  this  total  war.  The  Con- 
gress have  given  the  President,  the  War  De- 
partment, the  Navy  Department,  War  Pro- 
duction Eo:ird,  and  every  other  war  agency 
every  law  and  every  dollar  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

Shortly  you  will  Judge  this  record — its 
strength  or  its  weakness.  In  all  solemnity 
you  will  assume  the  great  responsibility  cf 
democratic  choice. 

I  shall  not  press  you  to  make  your  deci- 
sion one  way  or  the  other.  I  shall  not  tell 
you  what  you  must  know  as  well  as  I — that 
the  significance  of  your  choice  will  not  escape 
our  Allies  or  our  enemies. 

All  I  ask  of  you.  the  people,  is  to  Judge 
your  Congress  in  the  light  cf  reason.  1  ask 
you  to  search  our  record  and  to  search  your 
own  minds  and  hearts.  Are  not  our  weak- 
nesses your  own  w'eaknesses?  How  often 
have  we  faltered  where  you  have  stepped 
surely?  Is  not  our  strength  likewise  your 
strength?  Has  not  our  progress,  our  achieve- 
ment, our  understanding,  grown  much  as 
yours  has  done? 

Have  we  not  all  together — your  President, 
your  Congress,  and  you.  the  people — moved 
forward  In  wisdom  and  In  ever  more  under- 
standing devotion  to  the  common  cause?  Do 
we  not  today,  as  last  year  and  the  year 
before,  represent  your  will  for  victory,  your 
hope  for  freedom's  future,  your  faith  that 
out  of  this  ordeal  of  fire  America  shall,  with 
the  mighty  help  of  Divine  Providence,  emerge 
the  leader  of  a  free,  triumphant,  better  world? 

Mr.  Patman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Thomason.  I  wonder  if  you  would  like 
to  comment  on  the  Speaker's  statement. 

Mr.  Thomason.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  con- 
cur in  all  you  have  said.  It  would  be  a  sad 
and  tragic  day  for  democracy  and  for  America 
if  confidence  in  Congress  were  destroyed.  I 
refer  to  Congress  as  a  legislative  body,  an 
institution,  an  organization  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people,  and  not  to  its  Individual 
members. 

Of  course.  Congress  has  made  its  mistakes, 
for  It  Is  human.  Certainly  there  are  Indi- 
vidual Members  who  could  be  Improved  upon. 
Just  as  in  every  other  group  of  like  size.  But 
there  is  one  thing  that  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  that  is,  we  are  the  servants  of 
the  people,  and  elected  for  only  2  years.  If 
we  are  unfit  and  unworthy,  the  voters  in  our 
respective  districts  can  soon  get  rid  cf  us. 
That  is  the  way  Thomas  Jefferson  planned  it 
when  he  kept  one  of  the  legislative  branches 
close  to  the  people.  I  contend  that  in  the 
main  we  reflect  the  will  of  the  people.  We 
are  the  most  democratic  institution  on  earth. 

The  way  to  have  dictatorship  and  autocracy 
Is  to  destroy  faith  and  confidence  in  Con- 
gress. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
are  but  two  great  parliamentary  and  demo- 
cratic bodies  left  In  the  world  today — Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  people  should  see  to  it  that  good  men, 
hcnest,  patriotic,  and  unselfish  men,  should 
represent  them  iu  Congress  In  these  critical 


days.  If  they  are  not  that  kind,  they  should 
be  replaced  by  those  who  can  do  a  better  Job. 
If  the  procedure  is  wrong,  change  the  rules. 
After  all.  it  is  the  people's  business,  and  that 
Is  democracy  in  action. 

May  I  say  one  more  word.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Under  your  wise  leadership  and  direction  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  of  which  I 
happen  to  be  a  member,  has  functioned  100 
percent.  We  have  given  legislative  authoriza- 
tion to  every  measure  asked  for  by  you.  the 
President,  who  is  our  Commander  In  Chief, 
and  the  War  Department.  We  have  acted 
promptly  and  efficiently. 

Less  than  3  years  ago  our  entire  Army  did 
not  have  in  it  as  many  men  as  we  have  offi- 
cers today.  We  did  not  want  war  in  this 
country  but  we  had  It  forced  on  us  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  By  this  time  next  year  we  will  have 
an  Army  of  seven  and  a  half  million  men,  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

We  are  in  the  worst  war  In  all  history.  Tlie 
cost  will  be  heavy  In  both  men  and  treasure, 
but  we  must  and  will  win.  The  cost  will  be 
much  higher  and  more  enduring  if  we  become 
slaves  of  Hitler  and  the  Japs.  The  people  of 
this  country  will  never  live  under  their  dom- 
ination, regardless  of  the  cost.  The  situation 
is  so  serious  and  dangerous  that  it  calls  lor 
the  best  in  all  of  us. 

As  you  said,  and  so  well  said,  Congress  now 
needs  men  of  energy,  intelligence,  integrity, 
and  patriotism  as  never  before.  The  great 
majority  of  the  men  now  here  meet  that  test. 
If  there  be  some  who  do  not,  the  people  have 
the  right  and  the  power  to  change  them. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  the 
Members  of  Congress,  regardless  of  party 
affiliation,  and  especially  those  of  us  from 
Texas,  are  supporting  your  leadership  100 
percent.  We  have  confidence  in  you.  Texas 
has  led  the  States  in  volunteers  and  support 
of  the  war  program.  We  must  and  will  in 
the  end  achieve  a  glorious  victory,  and  lib- 
erty and  democracy  will  live  on. 

Mr.  Patman.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Thomason. 
Your  statement  is  especially  ftppreciated  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  an  important 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs of  the  House. 

We  have  an  important  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  here  with  us  today. 
Mr.  Lyndon  Johnson.  Lyndon,  would  you 
like  to  comment  on  the  statement  of  the 
Speaker,  or  would  you  like  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions concerning  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  statement  that  the  Con- 
gress must  have  a  real  understanding  both 
of  the  problems  of  the  people  at  home  and 
of  the  people  in  the  executive  branch  inter- 
ested me  very  much.  I  believe  some  indi- 
viduals often  think  of  a  Member  of  Congrei>s 
as  the  Representative  of  a  specific  district, 
and  naturally  expect  him  to  be  concerned 
with  the  particular  problems  of  that  district 
only. 

Mr.  Rayburn.  Lyndon,  while  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  must  and  frequently  does 
devote  a  lot  of  energy  and  time  to  the  prob- 
lems of  his  own  district,  which  he  should, 
all  that  is  necessary.  If  he  Is  unable  to  go 
beyond  this  point,  he  Is  likely  to  be  a  failure. 
As  I  have  said  before,  a  man  who  lacks  under- 
standing either  of  the  problems  of  the  people 
in  Government  or  of  the  problems  of  the 
people  at  home  will  not  be  of  much  help 
in  the  Congress,  particularly  in  waitime  when 
democracy  must  act  quickly. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  stated  a 
moment  ago  that  victory  has  its  price,  and 
that  it  will  come  only  at  a  terrible  cost.  In 
your  opinion,  does  the  present  Congress  real- 
ize what  the  cost  is  going  to  be? 

Mr.  RAYBtJRN.  I  doubt  seriously  if  any  Con- 
gress in  our  history  has  responded  so  prompt- 
ly and  effectively  to  the  demands  of  war  as 
has    the    Seventy-seventh    Congress.     Many 
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IMeds.     Every  time  the  demands  of  war 
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aeceaiary  to  meet  them. 
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people  and   their  government  and   that 
contact   IS  even  more  Imporunt  in  wari 
than  In  peacetime. 

We  all  know  that  frequent  elections 
the  very  foundation  of  our  democracy,  but  I 
would  like  for  you  to  elaborate  on  the  i  ea- 
sons  why  they  are  even  more  important  cur- 
ing wartime 

Mr  RATBt-HN  This  Is  a  people's  war  C  urs 
M  a  peoples  government.  During  tiraci  of 
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made  a  few  minutes  ago.    I  believe  all  ol 
Texas  friends  may  want  to  hear  these     acts 
again 
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laws  It  passed  or  fight,  the  wars  it  declared. 
We  muf  t  trust  the  Commander  in  Chief  and 
his  military  and  naval  experts  to  do  the  Job 
aft°r  we  provide  the  money  and  the  Instru- 
merts  with  which  to  do  It. 

.M  P.4TMAN.  In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker. 
y„„  .;.-j  not  willing  for  a  second  front  to  ba 
determined  by  a  town  meeting  or  Individual 
opinions  of  i?eople  who  are  not  informed 
about  military  strategy.  That  is  your  opin- 
ion    -      ' 

M;  i.AvstmN.  It  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate If  inexpert  people  tried  to  do  an  expert 
Job. 

Mr.  P.'TMAN.  Thank  you.  gentlemen,  very 
kindly  far  your  participation  on  todays 
program. 
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or 

HON.  BERTR.AND  W.  GE.\RH,aRT 

or  CAuroaNtA 
j        IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T-tesday.  October  6,  1942 

M       CEAP'TART.      Mr.    Speaker.    I 
a„  ..:.     ...    ..■   .1 1  mention  of  ihe  Congress 

to  the  fact,  incoraprehcn.sible  though  it 
may  be.  th;it  there  is  no  Federal  statute 
under  which  anyone  can  be  punished  for 
fi  ^ecratinp  the  flag  of  our  country. 
Federal  prosecutors,  marshals,  commis- 
sioners, and  judges  are  powerless  to 
initiate  prosecutions  or  to  visit  punish- 
:r.  nt,  upon  those  who  desecrate,  muti- 
Lt'     11  inLiUse  the  national  emblem. 

T:  ue.  there  are  statutes  in  all  of 
tl.'  Slates  and  in  the  Di.<;trict  of  Colum- 
bia under  which  District,  State,  and 
local  officials  are  authorized  to  proceed 
against  malefactors  of  this  stripe.  But 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  not  a  District 
f.iL'i  If  is  not  a  State  or  local  banner. 
I-  !^  i.^.  fla?  of  the  United  States — the 
:'.  I.  oi  our  country  as  a  imion  indivisible. 

Though  no  one  would  take  from  the 
law-enforcing  officers  of  our  States  and 
of  •]:  ■  District  of  Columbia  the  jurisdic- 
t.  "H  \v  .ch  they  now  have  to  prosecute 
.11  :  1...:  ,sh  those  who  desecrate  our  na- 
!  r.u  lUg.  or  Federal  law-enforcing 
cf^;  :^ls  shou: '  :>  .'.t  least  vested  with  a 
( '  n  i'-°T  "  :•■  -diction  over  offenses  fall- 
:r.£:  w .\r..n  tiwc  category. 

Bi.-  notwithstanding  this  anomalous 
.'-.  lai.  T.  fo  which  I  am  now  again  calling 
til.  L  '11. ion  of  the  Congress  and  the 
C'^'in  rv  Senator  Andrews'  S.  218,  a 
rr.n-'ire  v.hich  would  cure  this  defect  in 
oir  ;:iw-.  still  gathers  dust  in  the  office 
r:  *;  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
nii'.'  ■  n  the  Judiciary,  remaining  there 
i.i.aow  upon  even  though  months  have 
passed  since  it  received  Senate  approval. 
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flag  of  the  United  States?  It  is  unthink- 
able. 

In  order  that  the  effect  of  its  argument, 
the  force  of  its  reasoning,  may  be  brought 
home  to  the  membership  of  this  recal- 
citrant arm  of  this  legislative  body,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  have  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  a  part  of  my  instant 
remarks  a  brief  editorial  which  I  have 
clipped  from  the  Queens  Evening  N^ws 
of  September  17,  1942.  an  editorial  in 
which  the  case  in  support  of  S.  213  is 
effectively  argued. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

FTDEIIAL  FLAG  LAW  NZIDED 

Congress  should  pass  the  Federal  flig  bill. 
S.  218.  without  further  delay.  The  Seaate 
voted  unanimously  for  it  a  long  time  ago.  but 
the  measure  has  been  gathering  dust  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  because  its  cliair- 
man,  Hatton  W.  Sumners,  of  Texas,  contends 
that  such  legislation  would  be  an  inviiAlou 
of  States'  rights. 

Public  reaction  to  the  Queens  Evening 
News  article  of  July  27  has  been  widespread. 

Patriotic  organizations  are  demandinf;  ac- 
tion. These  Include  the  American  Legion, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  Military  Order  of  the  W(  d  War. 
United  States  Flag  Association,  and  Jther 
patriotic  groups.  It  Is  not  generally  k.-iowii 
that  out£lde  of  the  District  of  Columbia  there 
Is  no  Federal  law  making  it  a  criminal  offense 
to  desecrate  or  mutilate  the  flag  oi  the 
United  Sutes. 

Furthermore.  Cnpt.  James  P  McGovein,  an 
outstanding  lav^yer  of  Washington.  %hD  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  subject,  sub- 
mitted an  opinion,  which  has  been  pubished 
in  the  CoNGBKssioNAL  RxcoRo.  to  the  effect 
that  a  serious  Jurisdictional  question  is  in- 
volved which  should  be  avoided  by  an  act  of 
Congress  such  as  S.  218.  As  Representative 
Geashast.  of  California,  one  cf  the  fox  nders 
of  the  American  Legion,  said  In  Congre;^  last 
week : 

"Though  American  soldiers.  Ballorp  and 
marines  are.  on  land  and  sea  and  In  tlie  air. 
laj-lng  down  their  lives  In  the  far  c  imers 
of  the  world  in  defense  cf  the  glorious  ban- 
ner of  this  Rrpublic.  our  Federal  courts  their 
Judges,  and  their  marshals  remain  pov  erless 
to  visit  punishment  upon  or  even  to  hale  to 
the  bars  of  Justice  for  denunciation  those 
Tho  desecrate — yea.  even  spit  upon  the  flag 
of  our  country — simply  because  the  Congress 
fails  to  act  to  end  this  crying  deficiency  In 
our  laws." 

The  Federal  flag  bill  should  be  passed  by 
the  House  without  further  delay. 


Views  of  the  Vice  !'i"-ij>  rt  a-  to  F..hbi..' 
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le  that  the  majority  of  the 


:r.e;^  :  ♦ :  1   p  of  this  legislative  agency  is 

of    the    opinion    that    Federal    officials 

'  should  be  denied  authority  to  protect  and 

,  defend  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REIsiARKcl 

OF 

HON.  LbTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1942' 

'       Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 

;   imous  consent  to  have  printed   in  the 

]   Record  an  article  from  the  New   York 

Daily  News  of  October  7,  1942.  entitled 

"Wallace  Explains  Rubber  Views;  Wants 

To  Forestall  'World  War  3.'  " 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wallace  Explains  Rubber  Views — Wants  To 
Forestall  World  War  No.  3 

Adoption  of  a  high  tariff  on  natural  rub- 
ber after  the  war,  to  protect  the  synthetic 
rubber  industry,  might  lead  "within  a  few 
years  to  World  War  No.  3,"  Vice  President 
Henet  a.  Wallace  warned  in  a  letter  to  the 
Ne-A's,  made  public  today. 

The  Vice  President's  warning  was  contained 
in  a  statement  of  his  views  about  rubber, 
written  upon  the  invitation  of  the  News. 

On  September  8.  a  News  editorial  entitled 
"Rubber  After  the  War."  disagreed  with  Wal- 
LACES  expressed  views  on  the  disposal  cl 
synthetic  rubber  factories  after  the  war. 

WOtTLD    RETAIN    ONLY    A    FEW    PILOT    PLANTS 

The  Vice  President  had  suggested  that  the 
biggest  of  such  factories  be  dismantled  and 
onlv  a  few  pilot  plants  be  kept.  He  also 
recommended  that  the  United  States  go  back 
to  buying  most  of  its  rubber  from  foreign 
growers  of  natural  rubber. 

Soon  after  the  editorial  appeared.  E.  N. 
Bre«=3man.  director  of  the  Agricultural  Di- 
vision. Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  wrote  the  News  and  sought 
to  clarify  Wallaces  views.  This  newspaper 
then  invited  Wallace  to  set  down  his  views 
en  rubber.  The  Vice  President  accepted,  and 
his  letter,  forwarded  through  Bressman.  fol- 
lows; 
Dr.  E.  N.  Bressman. 

Director.  Agricultural  Division.  Office  of 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Dr   Bressman:   Responding  to  the  In- 
vitation you  have  transmitted  from  CapUin 
Patterson.  I  am  glad  to  give  you  this  brief 
statement  of  my  views  about  rubber,  for  the 
xise  of  the  New  York  News. 

At  the  moment  there  is  no  question  that, 
as  part  of  our  drive  for  victory  In  the  war, 
we  must  get  rubber  wherever  we  can  and  as 
fast  as  we  can,  regardless  of  cost.  This  Is  the 
lob  which  Ml.  William  Jeffers.  as  ruboer 
director,  hao  taken  over.  Obviously,  the 
main  supply  of  new  rubber  during  the  war 
wUl  have  to  be  synthetic. 

FEELS    HUBBER   COST    IS    THE   VITAL    FACTOR 

For  'he  longer  future  the  problem  has 
several  aspects  which  are  of  little  Importance 
now,  but  which  will  become  increasingly  Im- 
portant as  time  goes  on. 

One  is  the  relative  cost  of  rubber  to  the 
consumer.  In  my  article  In  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  on  July  12,  I  pointed  out 
that  synthetic  rubber  made  from  petroleum 
co5t.=^  around  30  cents  a  pound  and  that  rub- 
ber made  from  grain  costs  at  least  40  cents 
a  pound,  whereas  natural  rubber  In  past 
years  has  cost  around  20  cents  a  pound. 

Immediately  after  this  article  w.is  pub- 
lished I  began  receiving  letters  from  chem- 
ists and  others  who  claimed  that  the  cost  cf 
producing  synthetic  rubber  will  be  greatly 
reduc-d  in  the  future  when  quantity  pro- 
duction gets  unde-  way.  There  is,  of  course, 
that  possibility.  Any  commodity  which  can 
be  produced  more  efficiently  and  more 
cheaply  in  this  country  than  elsewhere  wiU 
certainly  be  produced  here.  If  synthetic 
rubber  can  be  produced  and  sold  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  natural  rubber,  there  will 
be  no  need  for  a  rubber  tariff— which  is  the 
real  point  at  Issue 

FTVE-CENT  RUBBER   IS  SEEN    AS   A  POSSIBIi  :^.V 

However,  most  people  do  not  realize  the 
extent  to  which  the  cost  of  producing  natural 
rubber  can  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  modern 
methods  of  production  and  the  use  of  high- 


yielding  strains  cf  rubber  trees.  It  seems 
almost  certain  that  under  normal  conditions 
natural  rubber  can  be  laid  down  In  New  York 
for  less  than  10  cents  a  pound,  and  possibly 
as  low  as  5  cents  a  pound. 

In  other  words,  it  is  possible  that  the  price 
of  five  automobile  tires  wUl  be  1/om  f25  to  $50 
less  if  they  are  made  from  the  cheapest  sup- 
ply of  rubber  than  if  they  r  re  made  from 
some  relatively  expensive  rubber  produced  by 
a  tariff-protected  infant  Industry.  Surely 
this  question  of  future  cost  will  be  of  great 
Interest  to  Mr.  Average  Motorist. 

Another  aspect  of  the  rubber  problem  in 
the  luture  will  be  the  question  of  national 
security. 

Our  recent  experience  has  taught  us  that 
we  must  always  have  available  a  certain  sup- 
plv  of  rubber  to  operate  our  national  econ- 
oiny.  It  was  because  I  felt  so  strongly  about 
this  matter  of  security  that,  beginning  sev- 
eral years  ago.  I  worked  hard  to  build  up  a 
supply  of  rubber  on  which  we  could  depend 
in  time  of  war. 


Wise  rubber  statesmanship,  looking  to  the 
future,  will  take  Into  consideration  all  the 
factors  I  have  named— low  cost  to  motorists, 
certamtv  of  supply,  promotion  of  security 
throush' friendly  ties  with  our  nearest  neigh- 
bors in  this  hemisphere,  and  the  wider  inter- 
national relationsliips  that  will  help  assure 
a  peaceful  world. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HA.  Wallace. 


-J:l'f\.s    o'     Hon.    E't^Tt    V-     T/:-!!:-'-.    (jf 
L'lah    on    1  wvJitv-tiitn    /.iHiivtrMxr^"    ol 


Baliour  Declaration 


MtJST  CONSIDER   OUR   NEIGHBORS,    HE   SAYS 

To  give  us  rubber  security  in  the  future.  It 
will  not  be  necessary,  year  in  and  year  out.  to 
produce  all  of  our  supply  synthetically.  Fcr 
future  national  rubber  security  it  will  be  suf- 
fic  ent  If  we  have  plant  facilities  and  technical 
knowledge  for  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  which  we  can  quickly  mobilize  in  case 
of  sudden  need,  meanwhile  pushing  ahead 
with  research  that  will  keep  improving  the 
quality  and  reducing  the  cost. 

But  security  also  depends  on  having  friend- 
ly neighbors.  Our  present  peril,  for  example, 
would  be  increased  many  fold  if  Canada  or 
Mexico  were  not  allies  but  enemies. 

In  that  event  we  should  face  the  imminent 
prospect  of  a  German  or  Japanese  army  in- 
vading us  from  the  north  or  south.  Ho<v 
much  belter  it  is  to  have  Mexico  and  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America  as 
good  friends— not  only  for  our  own  security 
but  theirs  as  well. 

These  countries  produce  natural  rubber  and 
are  going  ahead  with  plans  which  within  a 
few  years  will  place  them  on  an  efficient  rub- 
ber production  basis.  Regardless  of  whether 
our  old  far  eastern  source  of  rubber  becomes 
available  again,  we  can  look  to  a  good  supply 
of  cheap  natural  rubber  near  at  hand.  A 
tai-'ff  wall  to  protect  an  "Infant"  synthetic 
rubber  industry  in  this  country  would  not 
only  force  our  consumers  to  pay  higher  costs 
but  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  these  countries 
and  their  faith  in  friendship. 

None  of  us  cr.n  be  entirely  sure  at  this  time 
what  win  be  the  nature  of  the  peace  which 
will   follow   this   war   when   the   determined 
fight  of  the  United  Nations  has  brought  vic- 
tory     But  we  do  know  that  our  own  problem 
of  national  security  will  be  directly  affected 
by  the  degree  of  completeness  of  the  peace. 
Real  na-aonal  security  in  the  broad  sense 
cannot  be  obtained  by  attempting  to  be  self- 
sufficient  In  everything,  as  the  Nazis  during 
the  last  10  years  tried  to  do.     This  was  the 
direction    in    which    our    Government    was 
going  under  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.     Adoption   by   the  United  States  of  a 
new  isolationism  on  the  Nazi  order,  after  this 
war  Is  over  would  force  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  do  likewise  and,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  would  lead  within  a  few  years  to  World 
War  No.  3. 

National  security.  In  this  broad  sense,  must 
be  based  on  united  organization  that  will 
protect  every  country  against  aggression. 
Such  united  protection  against  aggression 
could  not  exist  without  international  inter- 
course and  trade,  and  it  would  be  tragic  If 
the  United  States  made  such  protection  im- 
possible by  following  Nazi-like  policies  toward 
I   rubber  and  other  commodities. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON   GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF   IOW.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  5,  1942 

Mr.  GILLETTI  M  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  very  able 
address  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Utali  Mr.  Thoms^  at  Carnegie 
Hall  in  N-  v,  Y-.rk  Ciiy,  b  :.u..>  Novem- 
ber 1  i:^:  on  the  occasion  of  the  ob- 
servance ot  thr  t'vmty-fifth  anniversary 
of  theBalfc'.i:  D     .aralion. 

There  being  no  objection,  thr  ■..d6ve><, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  1  begin  th's 
speech    by    saying    a    word    about    myself. 
As  early  as   1840  or   1841,  the   leader  of  my 
people  sent   a   special   mission   to   Jerusalem 
to  dedicate  Palestine   to   the  restoration   of 
the   Jews.     1   myself,   with   n-v   w/r    ;>:-cl   my 
baby  daughter,  wandered  eve:    !i  <    H     >   Land 
as  far  back  as  1912,  and  one  evening  sat  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives  and  read  that  dedicatory 
prayer.     The    impression    we    received    that 
night  filled  us  so  full  with  the  idea  and  the 
mission   of  a  restored  Jerusalem  that  never 
once   since    then    has   the   Tightness   of   that 
Idea  left  me.     I  say  that  because  I  feel  from 
the  inmost  depths  of  my  soul  that  Jerusalem 
will  be  restored  and  the  great  light  of  the 
Lord  win  go  forth  from  Zlon. 

We  of  the  democratic  world,  in  contrast  to 
our  enemies,  are  animated  oy  tlie  religloua 
impulse.  We  look  upon  the  sufferings 
through  which  we  are  passing  as  the  birth 
pangs  of  a  new  world.  A  new  day  will  be 
dawning  for  many  nations,  a  day  when  an- 
cient bitternesses  and  wrongs  will  be  purged 
aw&y.  and  humanity,  conscious  of  Us  soli- 
darity, will  march  forward  to  a  new  oppor- 
tunity. 

A  HOMELAND  TOR  THE  HOMELESS 

It  Is  no  swift  and  sudden  Utopia  that  I 
offer  you  but  the  deep  faith  that  out  of  the 
present  welter  of  blood  and  teais  and  sweat 
mankind  will  set  foot  on  the  road  to  a 
brighter  future.  In  this  brighter  future, 
what  people  in  the  world  has  a  greater  clalni 
to  a  Just  share  than  the  Jewish  people? 
What  people  in  the  wodd  has  a  greater  tight 
to  expect  that  its  homelessness.  its  landless- 
ness  its  helplessness,  shall  be  redressed? 
Not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  Jews  but  fcr 
the  sake  of  all  mankind  this  ancient  wrong 
must  be  righted.  , 

The  solution  is  obvious.  The  Jewish  people 
must  have  a  homeland.  They  must  have  a 
habitation  and  a  name  as  a  people,  a  place 
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for   the   IrMthennJi  of   all   the'.r  wpa^  ^r.rt 
nil   their   crpressed      v,n..-      :.   •    : 
equally  obvious      It  is  ij.e*'.;       •: 
their  ancient   Inheritance,  the  lar.a    J. 
B  --(1  with  their  glorious  past. 

•7-flve   years  ago  the    time    '  -    ' 
reiurn  to  their  ancient  lar.a  av!,>-  .:f  i 
ripened      The    BaUour    L      ..'.'..    :.    ^     ; 
procr   that  the  conscience  ot   man  with 
tpect  to  the  ancient  urrn?  of  Israel  hiid  at 


tnd 
mrt 


last     been     rou  •  :  callousnesa 

lethar^  to  symi»»t.he:ic  underatandm? 
d«cMv«  action.  TonlRht,  as  we  recall  ttoat 
tirenl.  we  ha-ve  a  n*hi  to  regard  it  a*  a  bea  con 
I'ght  m  one  of  ti.e  d.irk  nights  of  hui^ian 
r  That  beacon  lun  btuned  ^nd 

ie  to  burn.  SomeUmfs  it  has  fi.ck(+cd. 
tJomeiimes  It  even  seer  -  '.  •  *- ^  nn  th-  p^lnt 
of  being  extinguished.  B  •  viiinoigo 
The  world  ot  Just  and  juetice-loving  iten. 
the  world  now  gathered  under  the  stant^ard 
of  the  United  Nations,  will  see  to  It  that 
tbaU  nc*  tx'  ru:     tit 


this 


ISR^? 


■>■  K:.tc-rzD 


And  in    the  light   of  thia  beacon  we 


ock 
down   and    we   behold   the    valley   of   viJ  ion. 

Lhat 
and 


We  behold  the  dry  bones  of  the  dead 
have  come  together  and  nssumed  flc5h 
lUo   and    hope   and    arpratlon.      We    behold 


Israel  resurrected.     We  see  thausands  of 
worn  and   the   bent  and   the  wearv  v; 
their  way  toward  the  ancient  lai.  ! 
see   the   crooked    made   straight       VS. 


ai 


new  llRht  kindled  In  their  eyes,  a  new  erergy 

•:,  tl.^  :  '..T.'i'      Aid  TTc  --f  '■h'-'  hllls-.de.s  and 
■  i,-  vt  .■    ~     :  P'  t'-:  •  ■■  ^     '  .::  again.     W:'  .=ee 
■    :  inif-bia.  v.li   .'•  -  ;■:    i  towns,  scliooLj 
iiop"?  rue  €i<^   .;   I'V   uiagic.     W<    are 
•A.  ...       ..^  :i..'  :•.'.•;, i:;..iiioa  of  a  land  anc    the 

r._ ;_.:•;;  _r  ,1  ;'..i •.;.:•  An<i  we  hear  the  i=<  r.j 
of  men  and  wcmen  who  have  been  liberated, 
elevated,  and  ennobled 

And  who.  I  ask  further.  J  :3  h  •  ■  :v.t-  or 
aggrieved  by  the  happy  tr^i-.-^iuruif.. n  Lnat 
has  ccrae  over  the  H'jIv  Land  and  ove^  the 
people  r.j  •?■■:.  ^m  ,'.  v  '.-!  promi.'^cri''  1 
decliire  .-.-:•..:.:.<'  I  "..c  fow  ^r'ur. 
formations  in  :,..=. •'-•.•  •  .■:  havt^  i<.':  u 
trails  of  victim •;  I .  -  .*. .'. '':s  cf  Pn!f?: :;. 
alao  been  amMnp  :'.s  j  ■:^."ri;-:...  if.^ 
Btandanls  of  living,  tlic.r  •na.d.irt.i  or 
have  been  rais^ed  Anc^  with  ali  the  vast  op- 
portunities for  national  progress  and  na- 
tional integration  that  have  been  opened  to 
the  Arab  r?.ce.  ts  It  conceivable  that  their 
enlielitensd  leaders  w1'.!  ;n  The  vrort  s  of 
Lord  Balfcur.  "bri:  -.ci  ■  ' !  -^  Jewish  p -""P'® 
that  hiUe  notch  v. --..-:.  -i  VAiesune.'"  r^3t 
was  net  the  attitude  cf  their  leaders  20 
ago.  G;:*'  t.-  't-  r-^-trary!  Their  a:  .  .i^.c- 
Uien    V  .  .:    oy    their    great    leader, 

thp  K  :  1-         .^.lo.  in  a  letter  to  Prof  ssor, 

r.  .\  -  ^  .Jui.ic?  of  the  Supreme  Court 
F  \  F^.-nnKfurte:.  wrote.  "We  will  w;  ;  ::.e 
Jl^^  a  m->st  hearty  welcome  home." 

jrSTICI  TO  AE.^BS  AND  JEV.  3 

M  .    1  has  been  made  of  Arab  opposition 

!...„  .;  would  be  in  place  to  s.iy  a  further  word 
on  that  subject.  It  has  bet-n  contencied  that 
the  establishment  cf  Palest!n°  "*  i  J-  wish 
commonwealth  conflicfa  with  A-i-^  urns 
and  the  principle  of  self-^'-^*  •  :r  ■.  ^ 
been  invoked  In  this  connf".  •:'  ".  L"-  r-.i 
that  there  hf.'  — '■  ■:  ■  i-r'"-  -r  e.x:'  ""i 
♦  hp  f!"e*r  ".e  ;  *'■..-<-'*"  f.  w.  :,,i 
\\       - :-    V    \'.     --    •:     v,-r-  --    aCtUSi'.v    - 

he  reconcile   h-^    "r-'-r-    s':pt 
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determination  and  freedom  and  Independence 
for  the  Arabs  Ir.  the  Arab  lands.  But  he  In- 
sisted with  equal  vigor  that  small  Palestine, 
the  ancient  Jewish  homeland,  should  be  set 
aside  1(  r  the  Jews!  As  the  great  apcstle  of 
self-determination  he  saw  no  contradiction 
V,  ..,.,,  ^  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
.\:  1  .nd  the  aspirations  of  the  Jews.  As  a 
reiul:  of  the  Near  East  settlement  which 
President  Wilson  sponsored,  the  Arab  jseoples 
have  today  more  than  1.000.000  square  miles 
of  territory  at  their  disposal  and  In  that  vast 
territory  a  number  of  recognized  Arab  stales 
In  Saudi  Arabia.  In  Iraq,  In  Syria,  and  other 
countries.  But  the  promise  of  Palestine  to 
the  Jew..«h  people  h.xs  not  yet  been  fulfilled, 

THE    RESPONSIBILrrT    OF   CIVIt.IZA'nOM 

It  was  Wilson's  view  then,  as  it  Is  mine  to- 
day, that  the  Near  East  settlement  must  be 
regarded  as  a  whole  and  that  the  Arabs,  lu 
claiming  and  receiving  at  the  hands  of  vic- 
torious Alhes  the  territories  and  the  free- 
doms which  they  then  acquired,  became 
thereby  a  party  also  to  the  international  set- 
tlement regirdlr.g  Palestine.  This  l3  not, 
therefore,  a  question  of  the  politics  of  Prlcs- 
t.ne  or  even  cf  the  politics  of  the  Near  E?st. 
It  IS.  as  has  been  well  said,  part  of  "the 
politics  of  civil.zation."  which  required  that 
this  small  strip  of  territory  be  reserved  in 
order  to  solve  an  age-old  world  problem — 
the   problem   of  Jewish   homelessness. 

I  have  long  been  a  student  of  the  Orient 
and  a  sincere  friend  cf  oriental  peoples — the 
H  ndus,  the  Chinese,  yes.  even  of  the  Japa- 
nes2  people  I  would  now  say  to  the  Arab 
peoples  and  their  leaders:  Your  fate  and  fu- 
ture depend  upon  the  victory  of  the  United 
Nations  and  upon  the  democratic  world  order 
we  are  trying  to  achieve.  You  will  either 
stand  with  us  or  fall  under  the  heel  of  the 
ifaost  merciless  tyranny  cf  all  times.  If  you 
desire,  as  I  am  confident  you  do.  to  stand 
wlih  the  democracies,  to  win  with  the  democ- 
racies, end  to  6l  are  with  the  democracies 
the  fruits  cf  victory,  you  must  be  prepared 
i  to  share  our  democratic  rerporislbilitiea.  One 
of  the  democratic  responsibilities  which  we 
'  cannot  and  will  not  evade  Is  the  respontlbiiity 
;  of  civillzatum  toward  the  Jewish  people  end 
the  solemn  pledge  cf  civilization  to  restore 
the  Jewish  people  to  Its  hcmoland. 

THK  APFBOVAL   OT  AMEKICA 

To  all  men  to  whom  It  Is  given  to  see  de- 
sign In  the  history  cf  mankind,  the  vision 
cf  Israel  rcsunected  and  restored  Is  a  thrilling 
experience  It  Is  a  consummation  which  all 
m.en  c  f  good  heart  and  gcod  will  have  devoutly 
wished  for.  I  need  hardly  recall  Egaln  that 
the  Balfour  Declaraiioa  would  not  have  been 
Issued  were  it  not  for  tiie  cordial  and  eager 
approval  cf  Wocdrcw  Wilson,  then  President 
of  the  United  States.  And  5  years  later.  In 
1922.  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  adcptcd  a  resolution,  without 
a  dissenting  vote,  "that  the  United  Sr«tes  of 
America  favors  the  establishment  In  Palestine 
of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people." 
thus  setting  Its  seal  of  approval  on  the  Balfour 
Derlnration. 

H<»s  there.  In  the  Intervening  25  years,  been 
a  change  in  the  attitude  of  America  toward 
•he  Jewish  restoration?  Has  thore  been  a 
^  k-nlng  of  Interest  and  gcod  wiL?  On 
•:  cntrary.  that  Interest  and  gcod  will  hps 
grown  preater  and  deeper  with  the  growth 
of  Jewish  achievement  In  Palestine,  and  the 
admlrarion  that  that  achievement  awakened 
in  the  American  people. 

Tcday,  Jewish  achievement  In  Palestine  is 
more  convincing  than  ever.  Today.  Palestine 
is  m  fact.  If  not  In  form,  one  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Jtws  of  Palestine  are  fighting 
111  the  armies  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
factories  and  workshops  are  producing  war 
equipment  for  the  United  Nations.  The 
fields  and  proves  of  Palestine  are  producing 
food  for  the  soldiers  of  the  United  Nations. 


Today  also,  the  urgency  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
monwealth in  Palestine  for  the  post-war  liolu- 
tlon  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Jews  of  Europe  is 
more  apparent  than  ever. 

A   JIWISH  COMMONWEALTH  IN    PALESTINS 

Uberal  forward-looking  America  therefore 
stands  four  square  for  a  Jewish  Common- 
wealth In  Palestine  after  the  war.  A  Jevish 
Commonwealth  that  shall  be  an  honorable 
member  of  the  society  cf  nations.  And  let 
no  one  have  any  misgivings  as  to  the  attl  :ude 
cf  America.  No  one  has  perhaps  better  ex- 
pressed that  attitude  than  he  who  Is  new  our 
Commander  In  Chief,  Franklin  Delano  Rc>csc- 
velt.  These  are  his  words:  "Ont  of  the  W  orld 
War  came  a  matter  of  great  spiritual  signifi- 
cance—the establishment  of  a  homeland  for 
the  Jewish  people,  recognized  as  such  bj  the 
public  law  of  the  world.  In  the  realization  of 
this  aim  the  United  States  played  a  lesdlng 
role." 

And  may  I  finally  cite  another  piece  cf 
evidence  on  the  attitude  of  America  Ir  the 
formation  of  the  American  Palestine  Com- 
mittee headed  by  my  friend  and  coUe  igue. 
that  veteran  champion  of  the  Zionist  ciuse, 
Senator  Robebt  P.  Wagner,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  member.  This  committee, 
which  counts  among  its  membership  hun- 
dreds of  leaders  of  American  thought  and 
action,  aims — and  I  quote  the  official  for- 
mulation— "to  give  every  possible  encour- 
agement" to  the  Jewish  national  home:. 

THE  AMERICAN  PALESTINE  COMMITTEi: 

The  formation  of  the  American  Palestine 
Committee  and  Its  activity  is  not  a  pla- 
tonlc  gesture.  It  is  a  great  political  act. 
The  committee  Includes  In  Its  roster  67 
Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  a  convincing  Indication  of  the  af- 
firmative attitude  of  the  majority  of  that 
body  toward  the  Zionist  cause  and  the  Jewish 
national  home. 

It  also  augurs  well  for  the  Zionist  cause 
that  this  great  meeting  has  been  sponsored 
not  only  by  the  Zionist  bodies  but  by  such 
organizations  as  the  Free  World  Association, 
the  Lcr>gue  of  Nations  Association,  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
Church  Peace  Union.  It  Indicates  a  s's;nlfl- 
cant  trend— the  rallying  to  our  side  of  thos« 
progressive  forces  which  are  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  cause  of  international  cooper- 
ation and  are  fighting  for  a  more  e3rctive 
integration  of  the  community  of  nations. 

Vice  President  Wallace  has  already  repu- 
diated the  suggestion  that  the  coming  cen- 
tury will  be  the  "century  of  America"  and 
declared  that  It  Is  to  be  the  "century  cf  the 
common  man."  I  heartily  agree  with  him. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstocd  If  I  add 
that  in  another  sense  the  coming  cen- 
tury Is  likely  to  be  the  century  of  Asic .  By 
that  I  mean  that  in  the  generations  'vhlch 
are  to  come  we  shall  witness  a  mlrh'y  xz- 
awakenlng  of  that  mother  of  continents 
which  now  shelters  almost  one-half  cf  the 
whole  human  race.  There  is  no  power  on 
earth  which  can  arrest  this  process. 

FOR    a   DEMOCR.ATIC   ASIA 

I  for  one  shall  welcome  the  progrt>5s  of 
the  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  attainment  of 
their  full  stature.  But  It  Is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  concern  to  the  Occident  and  to 
civilization  as  a  whole  that  this  develqjment 
shall  proceed  along  democratic  lines;  that 
the  new  Asia  which  is  being  created  shall 
be  the  understanding  partner  of  the  western 
democracies  In  our  new  world  order.  To- 
day the  democratic  ferment  Is  at  work  In 
four  parts  of  that  vast  continent.  P.rst  lu 
Russia  and  Asia,  next  In  China,  where  democ- 
racy Is  having  a  new  birth.  In  central  Asia, 
It  Is  at  work  In  India,  and  In  the  western 
corner  of  Asia  a  new  and  strong  force  Is 
working  toward  the  building  of  a  democratic 
civilization:  It  Is  the  Jewish  people  return- 
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Ing  to  Palestine,  not  as  exploiters,  nor  as 
the  tools  of  Imperialism,  but  as  pioneers,  as 
democrats,  as  the  builders  of  a  free,  coopera- 
tive society.  It  Is.  If  you  like,  a  great  pincers 
movement  of  democracy— a  four-pronged 
movement  which  is  enveloping  that  conti- 
nent and  which.  If  successful,  will  help  to 
usher  In  a  new  era  not  only  for  Asia  but  for 
the  world. 

Liberal  America  therefore  says  to  the  Jews 
of  the  world:  "Go  forward  and  achieve  your 
historic  destiny.  Go  forward  and  rebuild 
your  ancient  Inheritance  "  And  to  the  Jews 
of  America,  who  are  an  Integral  and  valued 
part  of  the  American  people,  we  their  fel- 
low citizens  say :  "Throw  yourselves  heart  and 
soul  Into  this  great  enieiprise  As  you  do 
6o  our  esteem  for  you  will  not  diminish,  but 
increase.  We  understand  your  cause.  We 
understand  the  work  you  arc  doing." 

SETTLE  PALESTINE  PROBLEM  NOW 

But  it  is  not  to  the  Zionists  and  to  the 
Jews  alone  that  I  address  myself:  It  Is  to 
the  responsible  statesmen  of  Great  Britain 
and  America  and  the  United  Nations.  I 
speak  to  the  molders  of  public  opinion  and 
to  the  conscience  of  Christendom.  I  be- 
lieve in  approaching  all  cur  great  problems 
in  the  simplest  way.  The  world  is  in  the 
midst  of  war.  The  more  differences  between 
the  Allies  that  can  be  settled  while  we  are 
still  at  war,  the  easier  will  be  the  making 
of  the  peace,  and  the  more  Just  will  be  the 
peace  when  the  tune  comes  for  writing  the 
treaties.  We  have  Just  had  an  example  of 
how  that  can  be  done.  In  the  case  of 
China,  an  old  problem  and  a  standing  griev- 
ance has  been  settled  by  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  democracies  to  end 
extraterritoriality  in  China.  In  the  same  way 
I  propose  that  the  Jewish  problem,  the  prob- 
lem of  Jewish  homelessness,  the  status  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  its  future  after  the  war, 
the  problem  of  Palestine  be  settled  now. 

The    time   has   ccms    to    break   silence.     I 
suggest  that  we  abandon  the  inverted  logic, 
which  would  say  that  because  these  problems 
are  acute  and  pressing  and  difficult,  there- 
fore   they   should    not   be    faced    but   evaded 
and  postponed.     This  Is  the  first  year  of  the 
war  for  us  in  America.     It  is  the  fourth  year 
of  the  war  for  Britain.     But  it  is  the  tenth 
year  of   the  war   for  the  Jewish  people.     It 
is  the  first  time  in  history  that  the  physical 
extermination  of  a  whole  people— the  Jewish 
people— has    become   the   declared   policy,    in 
fact,  one  of  the  major  policies  and  war  aims, 
of  a   powerful,   aggressive   nation.     What   is 
our  answer   to  that  challenge  hurled  In  the 
face  cf  the  democracies?     Are  we  too  timid 
or  too  weak  to  pick  up  that  challenge  and 
state    forthrlghtly    what    is    our    policy,    the 
policy  of  the  democracies,  the  policy  of  the 
United    Nations   with    regard    to    the   Jewish 
people    and    Its    future?     If    we    are    honest 
and   courageous,    if  we   are   clear  about   the 
basic  Issues  of  this  global   war.  then  I  say 
the  question  of  the  Jewish   future   and  the 
Jewish    homeland    is    the    last    question    on 
which  we  can  afford  to  be  silent  or  evasive. 

AN  END  TO  AMBIGUITT 

Tonight  should  we  not  demand  that  an 
end  be  put  to  hesitation  and  ambiguity? 
We  want  no  more  vague  phrases  and  gen- 
eralities. We  want  recognition  to  be  ac- 
corded to  the  Jewish  people.  We  ask  for 
the  recognition  of  the  fighting  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine as  cur  Allies.  Wr  propose  recognition 
of  the  Jewish  nationni  1*  :-ie  as  one  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  expect  not  merely  the 
reaffirmation  of  the  Balfour  Declaration;  but 
its  full  and  complete  implementation.  We 
seek  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  com- 
monwealth In  Palestine  as  one  of  our  war 
alms  and  peace  aims.  We  ask  that  the  Jewish 
people  be  given  direction  over  its  own  affairs 
in  Its  homeland  We  demand  for  the  Jew- 
ish people  a  free  hand  to  build  a  democratic 


Jewish  commonwealth.  We  ask,  moreover, 
that  these  things  be  recognized  and  that 
these  policies  be  declared  now. 

Only  by  doing  so.  will  we  of  the  democracies 
meet  cur  responsibility  to  the  Jewish  people 
and  discharge  our  obligation  before  man  and 
God. 


Senafoi-  f'orri> 


EXTENSION  OF  HEM  ALMS 

OF 

HON  LISTER  KILL 

OF  ALABAM.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursda'j,  Novembei-  5,  1942 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  Irving  Brant  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  IMr.  NoRRisl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

November  4.  1942. 

Hon.  George  W.  Nohris. 

United  States  Sc7iate.  Washington.  D  C. 
DEAR  Senator  Norkis:  No,  it  was  not  a  re- 
pudiation of  your  40  years  of  work  by  those 
whom  you  loved  and  who  loved  you.  It  was 
a  combination  of  technical  factors  over  which 
you  had  no  control,  and  shifts  in  loyalty 
which  Involve  no  change  in  personal  esteem, 
and  the  loosening  of  personal  ties  on  account 
of  the  Increasing  absence  of  personal  con- 
tacts. 

If  there  were  any  other  reason.  It  would 
have  operated  against  you  in  Washington  the 
same  as  In  Nebraska.  Here,  during  the  past 
6  years,  the  tics  that  bind  your  friends  to  you 
have  become  constantly  stronger.  The  same 
would  have  been  true  in  Nebraska  if  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State  had  been  with  you  con- 
stantly so  that  you  and  they  grew  older 
together. 

To  go  back  to  the  technical  factors,  the  fact 
that  you  were  out  of  the  Republican  organ- 
ization but  not  in  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion left  you  with  no  organization  at  all.  save 
that  put  together  by  your  friends.  It  gave 
you  no  backlog  of  party  votes  cast  auto- 
matically for  you  in  the  mere  process  of  vot- 
ing for  a  party.  In  every  election,  you  had 
not  only  to  be  the  first  choice  of  the  voters, 
but  so  overwhelmingly  the  first  choice  that 
the  desire  to  vote  for  you  must  overcome  the 
instinctive  action  of  voting  for  a  party,  and 
it  must  do  this  among  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  electorate. 

There  are  only  two  possible  ways  by  which 
such  an  Impress  could  be  made  in  successive 
elections.     The  first  is  by   spending  a  good 
part  of  each  year  In  Nebraska.     The  second 
is  by  such  a  record  of  combative  activity,  un- 
ceasingly kept  up.  that  you  are  always  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  a  resulting  sense 
of  personal  association.     Your  defeat  is  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  international  crises  which 
have  kept  Congress  in  virtually  constant  ses- 
sion for  the  pa«t  3  years  and   thereby  kept 
you  away  from  your  home  people.     Your  age 
contributed   to    it.   not   as   a   factor   directly 
turning  votes  away,   but  because  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  put  the  energy  of  10  or  15 
years  ago  into  combative  public  enterprises. 
The  shifts  in  loyalty  referred  to  above  are 
those  which  took  effect,   politically,  2  years 
ago,  when  a  part  of  the  people  turned  against 
the    Roosevelt    administration,    and    conse- 
quently against  you.  )>  ( . m      '  our  national 
altitude  toward  the  w..:  ...  Europe.     It  is  to 
your  everlasting  credit  that  you  did  not  devi- 


ate one  jot  from  the  path  cf  duty  lor  the 
sake  of  holding  this  political  support.  Also, 
of  course,  there  was  a  defection  of  Nebraska 
voters  from  the  New  Deal  and  from  the  pro- 
gressive cause.  Those  who  voted  in  accord- 
ance with  this  shift  were  not  repudiating 
your  past,  but  their  own. 

If  you  could  go  among  these  pecple  who 
voted  for  you  In  the  past  but  did  not  do  so 
this  time,  meeting  them  one  by  one,  you 
would  encounter  a  feeling  not  of  repudia- 
tion but  of  making  new  friendships.  I  hope 
you  will  do  this  during  a  part  of  the  coming 
years,  slm.ply  tliat  you  may  know  how  much 
deeper  the  feeling  is  for  you  in  Nebraska 
than  it  seemed  to  be  even  when  the  election 
returns  were  different. 

You  know  my  own  feelings  so  well  that  I 
will  not  even  try  to  state  them. 
Sincerely, 

Irving  Bhant. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCiS  MALOKEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  5,  1942 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  talk  which 
I  gave  over  several  radio  stations  in  my 
State  on  October  30  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tonight,  In  my  home  city  of  Merlden,  and 
among  the  friends  and  neighbors  of  a  life- 
time, making  my  last  radio  talk  In  the  cam- 
paign, I  propose  to  speak  very  frankly  about 
the  issues  of  this  election. 

I  want  to  add  that  my  campaign  activity 
doesn't  come  to  an  end  tonight— for,  on  Sun- 
day, as  has  been  the  case  for  a  great  many 
years.  I  shall  attend  the  old  neighborhood 
rallies  In  the  second  and  fourth  wards,  which 
are  being  held  primarily  in  the  interest  of 
our  candidate  for  senator.  Judge  Bogdanskl. 
and  our  candidates  for  seats  In  the  general 
assembly— John  Petrucelll  and  Edward  Ball- 
largeon.  I  will  be  at  these  rallies  for  old 
times'  sake  and  to  preserve  a  custom,  but 
more  particularly  because  they  are  men  whom 
I  believe  are  well  equipped  to  serve- and 
because  they  are  my  good  friends  and  because 
I  think  that  they  will  represent  Merlden  well 
in  the  next  and  exceedingly  important  session 
cf  the  legislature. 

It  is  difficult,  I  know,  to  give  attention  to 
an  election  for  State  officers  at  a  tin^e  when 
much  hangs  In  the  balance  of  the  fierce  and 
decisive  battles  now  being  waged  on  distant 
fronts,  yet  this  election  itself  becomes  a  great 
test  of  our  fortitude  as  a  free  people  We 
cannot  shirk  the  duties  of  cltl7< '  :  r  ;  .r 
the  stress  of  increasing  anxletie  V..  ...:.- 
not  let  worry  or  even  preoccupation  with 
the  course  of  the  war  plunge  us  into  duU 
apathy.  One  of  the  principles  for  which  our 
soldiers  and  saUors  and  marines  are  fighting 
and  dying  in  the  far  corners  of  the  world  at 
this  very  hour  Is  the  precious  right  of  a  fiee 
voice  in  government. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore,  the  election 
this  vear  becomes;  a  great  symbol  of  all  of 
the  f'reedoms  which  the  world  now  look£  to 
us  to  preserve.  That  is  why  we  must  make 
the  election  next  week  a  signal  oi  hope  to 
our  allies,  and  a  ringing  challenge   to   oiu: 
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lies and  all  ^oups  subscribing  to  patriotic 
Amcricanl&m  should  be  encouraged  to  func- 
tlcn  m  times  of  national  peril 

Insofar  aa  I  may  be  considered  k  re- 
«n  n.sible  spokesman  for  the  Dcmrrratlc 
Party  In  Connecticut.  I  aay  on  behalf  o  that 
parly  that  *e  a^k  no  citizen  to  feel  a  cc  nptil- 
alon  to  support  our  candidates:  we  mike  no 
clatm  that  the  war  emergency  calls  for  a 
stilling  cf  opposition,  and  we  ask  no  voter 
to  abandon  his  convictions. 

On  the  contraiy.  we  recognize,  accept,  and 
encourage  this  election  as  the  full  and  C(  m- 
plete  opportunity  for  the  American  jiecple. 
and  particularly  the  people  of  Connect;^  ut.  to 
pa&s  Judgment  upon  the  public  service  we 
ha.e  been  endea-.onng  to  give  during  tl :e  paat 
2  critical  years 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  have  said  bef~: 
sole  liwue  of  this  election  is  the    s 
leadership.     Unless  we  Democra"  - 
vidod  that  leadership — ar.d  ur.le*     ■.   r 
Of  the  people  have  confidence  in  U;aL 
■h.p.  we  h:id  tetter  lose  this  election, 
that  m  this  hour  of  my  country's  need 
a   deep  enoug'n   sense   of   patriotism    lot    to 
place  afflliatlon  with  a  party  above  all<  glance 
to  my  flag — and  I  know  that  allegiance  to  the 
flfig  requires  full  and  honest  rccognillon  of 
the  Will  of  the  people 

But  If  the  leaders  of  a  party  have  i.  duty, 
e*p?clally  In  a  time  cf  natlcnal  crisis,  o  sub- 
mit to  the  test  of  public  opinion,  thi  y  also 
have  a  right  to  present  to  the  people  honest 
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cl    ms  for  a  vote  cf  confidence.     Up 
b„5.s  I  ask  ycur  vote  for  the  reelectioii  o 
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Robert   A    Hurley.     I   sincerely   be',  e-p   that 
during  the  past  2  years,  and  c??- 
Pearl  Harbor,  he  has  demonstrr.U\:i    , 
of   vlgororis   leadership   which    are   es;iecial!y 
demanded  In  the  governorship  at  th  i  time. 
I  am  equally  sincere  in  believing  that  rone  of 
th»  other  candidates  for  Governor  h"! 
e^sentirjl  qualities  to  the  decree  al-'-ad  .• 
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enemies.     If  It  can  be  shown   tha*    -r.e 
battled    Americans,    pledeeri    tn    ti^h- 
death  for  freedom,  are  ab.'    a  .r'    ,:n   a 
even  in  the  midst  of  war.  to  rr.-i-  i  p 
and  resolutely  to  the  polls  to  c  i  •  *..'    t 
of  free  men  then.  Indetd.  u.  l    t        r.  ■ 
ample  of  the  basic  strengih  ci  a    urn 
be  given  to  the  world. 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper  also  that  thus 
tlon.  held  so  to  speak  In  the  attentive 
ence  of  the  entire  world,  shcu'd  be  edh-.eU 
through    in    an    easentlally    American    way. 
There  .s  no  need  for  an  abandonment  oi   our 
party  system  in  face  of   peril.     We  are|  not 
called  upon  to  curb  or  divert  the  ch 
of  public  opinion  as  they  have  been  dsvel 
oped  through  honest  political  organizai  ions. 
I  .^peak  tonight  on  behalf  of  the  Candida  es  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  in  support  of  men 
who  now   hold   o:'.lce.     But   I   recognlz^ 
right  of  other  political  groups  to  wage 
te.st  for  the  offices      Indeed.  It  seems  to 
be   essential    to   the    preservation   of 
tnd  enlightened  public  opinion  that  al 


cnstraied  by  Oovernor   Hvir.fv      I    rr     ; 
eompanson  In  keeping  with  ;    y    i     . 
to  give  an  honest  appraisal  of  t!'    :•' 
of  the  election     Mr   Baldv.in  ar.cl  M" 
are  men  of  high  character  and  i     f 
1    'r:ot..«m.    I  do  not  question  the  ;^  .: 
f  ■      .-  in  =-eeking  election  at  this  '.■:.*■ 
known  both  In  public  life.     I  have  tx 
their  rtc-^rti?     But  eivlng  to  earli  of  * 
full   Wfii-i"-      :      ^:\.-:•■'t•:    'I    :'.    -V.:. 
rempins    "  v    -.'."v.     <  •:■■■-■     :■    'h;'    C 
Hurlev  i-  ■>■     -r  qu.'I  :.«=  '   '.^  ■:;.:.'■•   t: 
Of  the  State  ct  C   :;>■-:   v.'  :*'  :i::s  ■ 
I    do    not    b^i-  '    *'"... i    .\;;i/;r.e..-    u 
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1-:  ■:.-  r:rst  place,  this  is  not  a  story-book,  j 
*\..-  T:;e:o  Is  nothing  romantic  about  it. 
I  is  a  totigh.  fierce,  cruel  s".  sle  for 
national  survival.  Our  enemle.^  ar^  ruthless, 
dirty,  uncompromising,  and  desperate.  The 
tide  of  the  struggle  wlU  sweep  in  upon  the 
civilian  p.pulation  of  this  country  with  in- 
creasing fury.  The  grief,  the  sacrifice,  the 
rH  .  I  misery,  that  each  of  us  must  encounter  will 
:  -  I  be  terrible.  As  a  people  I  believe  we  have 
Inner  resotirces  of  strength  and  fortitude  that 
win  make  us  rise  up  triumphant  and  glori- 
fied out  of  tlie  ordeal  that  faces  us:  but  we 
shall  need  also  tough  leadership — and  I  am 
for  Governor  Hurley  because  I  think  that 
he  Is  made  of  that  lough  American  fiber  that 
cannot  be  broken  In  a  time  of  peril. 

We  people  of  Connecticut  face  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe.  With  our  sister  States 
along  the  seacoast.  we  furnish  the  first 
ba^^tlons  of  the  Nation.  We  shall  be  In  this 
war  In  a  very  real  sense  before  it  ends.  And 
on  that  day  or  night  when  the  attack  comes. 
I  believe  Robert  Hurley,  as  the  young,  strong, 
and  tough  Governor  of  the  Ccmmonwealtii. 
will  be  a  source  of  strength  for  us 

I  give  this  testimony  knowing  full  well 
that  many  people  of  the  State  will  remem- 
ber that  the  Governor  and  I  have  not  always 
been  In  agreement  on  matters  of  govern- 
ment and  politics;  I  give  it  also  knowing  that 
the  Governor  knows  that  he  does  not  have 
carte  blanche  from  me  on  all  that  has  gone 
before.  But  I  give  It  with  the  utmost  can- 
dor and  because  1  want  to  do  my  part,  irre- 
spective of  personal  disagreements,  to  see 
to  It  that  the  votera  chooee  the  best  man 
next  Tuesday. 

In  the  same  vein  let  me  state  additional 
reasons  which  seem  to  me  to  support  Gov- 
ernor Hurley  8  candidacy  for  reelection;  Con- 
necticut's role  m  this  war  Is  extremely  Im- 
portant, but  It  Is  also  highly  complex.    Our 
task  Is  not  merely  to  send  our  sons  to  bat- 
tle and  to  put  through  the  unavoidable  re- 
strictions   upon    the    normal    activities    of 
civilian  life.    In  addition  to  these  ImporUnt 
contributions  to  the  war  efitort,  shared  alike 
by  every  State  In  the  Union,  our  own  State 
has   vitally  ImporUnt   tasks.     We  have   the 
best    geared    machine    shop   of    the    Nation. 
Our  highly  trained  technicians  working  day 
and  night  In  our  factories,  frcm  Stamford  to 
Wlllimantlc.  and  from  Tcrnngtou  to  Groton, 
are  setting  the  pace  In  many  ways  for  war 
prcduction  tluoughout  the  entire  Nation.    I 
think  we  can  be  proud  of  our  effort  thus  far. 
No  State  in  the  country  can  show  a  better 
record    for    tiie    smcoth    and    uninterrupted 
transformation  of  highly  complicated  indiu- 
trlcs  to  a  war  basis.    Governor  Hurleys  con- 
tribution to  that  achievement  has  been  most 
significant. 

I  know  that  many  people  believe  that  the 
Increased  centralization  of  governmental  ac- 
tivities m  Washington  has  rendered  State 
government  rclativeiy  unimportant.  That  is 
certainly  not  true  In  Connecticut.  The  ef- 
ficient functioning  of  our  closely  knit  Indus- 
trial facilities  here  In  Connecticut  is  depend- 
ent in  major  part  upon  an  administration 
cf  State  affairs  That  is  because  we  are  a 
small  and  compact  State,  where  management 
and  labor  are  closely  associated,  where  the 
organization  of  our  housing  and  transporta- 
tion arrangements,  the  enforcement  of  our 
Industrial  laws  and  the  Interrelations  of 
State,  city,  and  town  govertiments  become 
Integral  parts  of  war  production. 

Governor  Hurley,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
has  nr-Vf:^  with  speed  and  dispatch  to  coordl- 
na  F  f  these  essential  activities.    His  suc- 

I    cess-  h.-s  been  outstanding  and  has  been  due 
I    In  large  mea;rure  to  his  own  experience  and 
I    ab'.Iitv    -  <  *:   :ned  technician  In  engineering. 
''    H.s  ttxl.r  Ml  ;<nowledge,  his  long  experience 
In  Industrial  organization  work,  and  his  par- 
tirulfir  ability   to  deal  with  large  Industrial 
ir,    lii.i       ^-   ":  -    i:d   units  seem   to  me  to  be  Indis- 
I    p^T  5a-  e    iualiflcatlons  for  a  Governor  at  thU 
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time.  In  this  Impwrtant  respect  I  suggest  to 
all  of  my  fellow  citizens  that  he  stands  far 
above  the  other  candidates. 

Let  me  say   to  you  that  this  Job  of  war 
production,  and  Connecticut's  vital  role   In 
that  Job.  is  going  to  become  bigger  and  more 
complex  as  the  war  proceeds.    Not  until  final 
victory   has  been   won   can    the   forges,   the 
lathes,  the  furnaces,  and  the  mills  of  Con- 
necticut slow  down.    And  as  the  intensity  cf 
the  war  Increases  more  and  more  demands 
upon  our  factories  and  our  people  will  be 
made.     I  warn  you  that  many  of  our  towns 
and  cities  face  transformation  Into  a  totality 
of  Industrial  activity  that  few  may  yet  have 
realized.     If  this  war  Is  to  be  won  with  the 
speed  and  dispatch  for  which  we   all  pray, 
civilian  life  in  Connecticut,  much  more  than 
elsewhere,  will   end.     Our   people,  men  and 
women,  almost  all  of  them — indeed  many  of 
our  bankers,   our  lawyers,   and  our   trades- 
men— will  be  called  upon  to  keep  our  ma- 
chines   of    victory    humming    at    top    speed. 
For  this  reason,  and  realizing  the  tremendous 
readjustments  that  are  ahead  for  all  of  us,  I 
propose  that  we  keep  as  our  Governor  a  man 
who  understands  these  technical  matters  and 
a  man  who  has  the  vigor  and  the  tough  ad- 
ministrative drive  to  lead  the  way. 

This  is  no  time  to  consider  party  platforms 
or   controversial   questions   cf   policy   which 
might  be  important  In  peacetime.    I  S'^lcmnly 
declare  to  my  fellov/  citizens  that  with  our 
sons  and  brothers  gripped  in  mortal  conflict, 
the  outcome  of  which  Is  not  yet  made  cer- 
tain. I  care  not  a  whit  for  Issues  relating  to 
desired    Improvements   of   any  of   our  Slate 
Institutions.    I  care  not  a  whit  whether  any 
special  group  in  this  State  Is  kept  In  a  com- 
pletely satisfied  mood.     I   care   not  a   whit 
whether  social  reforms  are  for  a  time  delayed. 
My  only  concern  Is  with  saving  my  countiy 
and  seeing  to  It  that  my  native  State  does 
its  full  share  In  that  supreme  task.    I  have 
no    hesitation    in    declaring    openly    th'\t    If 
Governor  Hurley  stood  for  all  of  the  peace- 
time  principles   of   government   In   which    I 
believe,  but  was  not  equipped  to  lead  this 
State  in  its  war  effort,  I  should  be  campaign- 
ing against  him  Just  as  vigorously  as  I  now 
cam.paign  for  him.    If  it  were  my  conviction 
that  Mr.  Baldwin  would  make  a  better  Gov- 
ernor to  lead  Connecticut  In  the  war,  I  wou'd 
be  campaigning  for  him.     If  I  thought  Mr. 
McLevy  were  the  best  available  man  for  the 
Job.  he  and  not  Mr.  Hurley  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  my  sponsorship  tonight.    I  cannot  em- 
phasize this  point  too  strongly.    It  is  the  only 
point  upon  which  I  have  entered  this  cam- 
paign.   I  stand  four-square  for  the  reelection 
of  Gov.  Robert  A.  Hurley  simply  and  solely 
because  I  think  he  is  by  far  the  best  man  for 
the  Jcb. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  some  cynical  per- 
sons will  be  thinking  that  my  activity  in 
this  campaign  is  based  upon  a  hackneyed 
sense  of  "party  loyalty."  With  the  grim 
spectacle  of  Guadalcanal  before  me  party 
loyalty  Is  a  sickening  idea.  Indeed,  It  Is  the 
most  vicious  kind  of  un-Amerlcanism.  With 
my  country  In  danger,  I  recognize  loyalty  to 
no  party  or  no  group.  And  whenever  I  be- 
come convinced  that  the  party  of  which  I 
have  been  a  member  Is  falling  down  on  the 
Job  of  winning  this  war.  I  shall  speak  out; 
I  shall  demand  an  accounting:  I  shall  call  for 
new  leadership,  even  If  It  means  that  I  bo 
retired  from  public  life. 

I  have  entered  the  campaign  In  this  State 
on  that  basis  The  organized  leaders  of  the 
Drmocratlc  Party  in  Connecticut  know  well 
that  I  owe  them  nothing.  Governor  Hurley 
knows  equally  well  that  I  am  not  indebted  to 
him  m  any  phase  of  my  public  life. 

But  I  do  owe  Governor  Hurley  an  allegiance 
that  Is  more  compelling  than  any  considera- 
tion of  politics.  I  owe  him  the  allegiance 
of  a  citizen  of  Connecticut  who  Is  convinced 
that.  In  this  time  of  peril,  he  1?  t  ■  b-st 
available  person  to  be  Governor  of  the  Siaie. 
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And  I  submit  that,  on  the  record  of  the  can- 
didates before  us.  every  Connecticut  voter 
owes  Governor  Hurley  the  same  allegiance. 

I  have  mentioned  Governor  Hurley  s  special 
qualifications  for  being  Governor  in  a  State 
whose  essential  part  in  winning  the  war  Is 
m  high  speed,  uninterrupted  industrial  ac- 
tivity. I  have  also  mentioned  my  appraisal 
of  him  as  a  your.-,  vigorous,  courageous,  and 
tough  leader,  whose  ov.-n  strength  In  time 
of  crisis  Will  hearten  our  people. 

Along  the  same  lines  there  are  other  de- 
mands which  will  be  made  upon  cur  State 
government  before  this  war  Is  won.  which  I 
believe  Governor  Hurley  is  also  well  equipped 
to   meet.     Perhaps   many   of   the   people   of 
Connecticut  do  not  realize  what  I  call  the 
strategic   importance  of   Connecticut  In  the 
conduct  of  the  war.     Connecticut  stands  as 
the  gateway  to  New  England:    Day  and  night 
across  our  counties  move  In  almost  ceaseless 
caravan   the   goods   and   men   of   war.     Our 
railioads,  our  bridges,   our  highways  consti- 
tute an  indispensable  link  in  the  coastal  com- 
munications not  merely  of  defense,  but  also  of 
victorious  offense.    It  is  the  task  of  our  own 
Government  to  maintain  and  protect  this  vital 
channel.    One  of  the  less  publicized  but  most 
valuable  achievements  of  Governor  Hurley  has 
been  the  organization  of  the  system  to  pro- 
tect and  expand  our  lines  of  communication. 
Closely  related  to  this  work  will  also  be  In- 
creased  utilization    of   our   coastal   facilities 
for  military  and  naval  activities,     "niese  are 
not  matters  for  open  discussion  in  a  political 
campaign.    But  I  am  free  to  say  to  you  that 
of  all  the  candidates.  Governor  Hurley  seems 
to  me  to  be  best  fitted  for  the  organizational 
drive  that  the  State  government  must  have 
for  these  purposes. 

There  are.  of  course,   other  phases  of  the 
part  our  State  must  play  to  win  this  war.  for 
which     I     consider     Governor     Hurley     well 
equipped      We    are   faced   with   a   complete 
transformation  of  our  farming  activity.     To 
an  extent  not  hitherto  dreamed  cf  we  people 
cf  Connecticut  have  got  to  begin  to  live  off 
cur  own  land.    The  growing  of  crops  must  be 
related  to  the  needs  of  our  own  citizens.    We 
may  have  to  begin  an  extensive  program  of 
cattle  raising.    We  certainly  shall  have  to  put 
our  dairy  industry  in  the  best  possible  order. 
The  growing  of  crops  for  winter  storage  can 
no    longer    be    relegated    to    the     patriotic 
enthusiasm  of  suburban  "victory  gardeners." 
Every  acre  of  tillable  soil  will  have  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  food  In  the  most 
efficient  and  expert  manner.    All  of  this  must 
have  not  only  ihe  approval  of  the  Governor's 
office,   but   also    the   efficient   organizational 
direction  of  the  Governor  himself.    I  do  not 
think  that  the  other  candidates  are  as  well 
equipped  for  this  task  as  is  an  engineer  who 
has   had   wide    experience    In    the   technical 
phases  of  broad  construction  progiams.    I  do 
not  think  that  his  opponents  have  the  under- 
standing of  the  labor  problems  to  be  solved 
that  Governor  Hurley  possesses. 

I  have  endeavored  to  outline  a  few  of  the 
.  major  tasks  of  a  Governor  In  wartime  to 
show  the  scope  of  the  administrative  direc- 
tion that  is  necessary,  and  to  bring  out  openly 
and  frankly  for  the  careful  consideration  of 
my  fellow  cittzens.  the  relative  qualifications 
of  the  available  candidates. 

I  hope  this  election  will  be  decided  on 
that  basis.  Those  of  us  who  are  convinced 
that  Governor  Hurley  is  the  man  for  the 
Job  do  not  claim  perfection  for  him.  We  do 
not  say  that  during  the  stress  and  tension  of 
the  next  2  years  he  will  not  make  mistakes. 
Any  man  who  acts  with  courage,  with  dis- 
patch and  with  decision  In  a  time  of  stress 
is  bound  to  make  mistakes.  But  we  do  say 
to  you  that  he  is  the  best  man  for  the  Job 
today.  We  assure  you  that  the  people  of  the 
State  will  find  In  him  the  kind  of  resolute 
leadership  that  will  help  Connecticut  people 
weather  the  ordeals  that  face  them  We  are 
confldtnt  that  he  has  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions to  do  an  expert  Job  on  the  iudusuial. 


agricultural  and  cIvUlan  organization  of  the 
State  that  is  indispensable  for  an  efficient 
performance  of  Connecticut's  part  In  the  war. 
We  know  that  he  has  it  In  him  to  be  a 
people's  Governor  and  that,  faced  with  tre- 
mendous responsibilities  as  the  head  of  our 
State  government,  he  will  not  flinch. 

I  have  not  undertaken  to  discuss  candi- 
dates for  other  State  offices.    Frankly,  at  a 
time    like    this,    assuming    competence,    any 
honest  citizen  can  perform  the  functions  of 
those  offices,  and  I  am  not  going  to  assume 
that  our  Democratic  candidates  are  any  more 
competent  than  those  cf  the  other  parties. 
Obviously,  a  Governor  In  whom  the  people  of 
the  State  repose  their  confidence  is  entitled 
to  have  his  own  cabinet  in  office  with  him. 
The  important  question  to  be  decided  this 
year  is  the  governorship.    On  that  question, 
casting  aside   all   past  differences,   speaking 
only  from  the  depth  of  my  own  personal  con- 
victions,  and   motivated   only   by   a  consci- 
entious desire  to  do  my  part  to  secure  the 
best  available  man  for  Governor  of  my  State, 
I  have  no  hesitation  ip  endorsing  and  asking 
the  support  of  my  fellow  citizens,  irrespective 
of  political  affiliations,  for  the  reelection  of 
Gov.  Robert  A.  Hurley. 

This  Is  the  last  word  I  shall  have  to  say 
over  the  radio  in  this  campaign.     On  Tuesday 
night   I   return   to   Washington.     May   I   be 
permitted  to  add  this  personal  message  to  the 
people  cf  my  State.    The  trials  and  tribula- 
tions that  confront  us  are  terrible  to  contem- 
plate.   In  my  Judgment,  the  secret  of  victory 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.     Upon  us  Ameri- 
cans of  this  generation  has  fallen  the  solemn 
responsibility  of  saving  our  country.    This  is 
a  struggle  unto  death.    Either  we  survive  or 
we  perish.     There  is  no  middle  ground.     As 
one  statesman   has  said,  there  is   only  one 
answer  to  defeat,  and  that  answer  is  victory. 
Under  God,  we  shall  have  that  victory;   and 
out  of  the  blood  of  our  sons,  and  the  grief 
and  sacrifice  of  ourselves,  there  shall  emerge 
a    triumphant    and    free    America.     For    my 
part   I  dedicate  every  ounce  of  strength  that 
is  in  me  to  that  victory.     I  promise  to  you 
all  that  in  everything  I  do  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  I  shall  keep  faith  with  our  coun- 
try    I  shall  denounce  leadership  that  falters. 
I  shall  not  be  bound  by  blind  adherence  to 
party  affiliations.     I  shall  demand  relentless 
but  intelligent  war.  and  I  shall  ask,  as  we  all 
must,  that  God  guide  us  to  a  Just  and  final 
peace  with  victory  and  with  honor. 


iu-cd  lor  a  Spiritual  StCGiid  Front 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdaii.  November  5.  1942 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dre.ss  delivered  by  me  over  station 
WJMC  at  Rice  Lake.  Wis.,  on  October  29, 

1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  whole  world  cries  for  clear-thinking 
leadership.  We  must  recognize  that  as 
Americans  we  must  be  prepared  to  do  all  that 
is  necessary  to  win  through  to  victory.  In 
the  days  that  are  up  ahead  we  will  more 
and  more  perceive  what  that  means.  Ma- 
terial sacrifices:  yes.  On  such  a  scale  as  we 
have  never  known  before. 


We  are  all  In  the  same  boat  now.  and  we 
will  sink  or  swim  together.  The  fate  of 
America  is  being  decided.  It  Is  imperative 
that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  main  issue. 
Rumor  and  propaganda  must  not  upset  our 
poise  and  mental  equilibrium.  We  must  put 
our  minds  and  our  hearts  in  order,  dedicat- 
ing them  to  the  cause  of  God  and  country. 
This  is  a  struggle  for  supreme  values,  for 
carrying  on  to  future  generations  the  true 
wave  of  the  future.  We  must  possess  faith. 
And  we  know  where  to  go  to  renew  that 
faith. 

In  the  i-ealm  of  science  we  perform  mir- 
acles. On  the  home  front  and  on  the  war 
front  we  must  perform  miracles.  We  must 
not  fumble  the  ball  in  our  war  effort  on  the 
home  front  and  on  the  battle  front.  We 
must  be  very  partfcular  and  see  to  It  that 
we  do  not  let  second  things  take  the  place 
of  first  things.  In  these  days  when  we  plan 
for  an  invincible  America,  we  must  ever  bear 
In  mind  the  need  of  national  unity— 100 
percent  cooperation  In  the  war  emergency. 
We  want  to  demonstrate  by  performance  the 
remarkable  capacity  needed  to  win  through 
to  victory.  Our  situation  calls  for  more  alert- 
ness, longer  hours  in  production,  more  dedi- 
cation of  all  out;  worldly  goods,  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  values  to  the  cause. 

But  we  will  fumble  the  ball  If  we  do  not 
Improve  our  leadership— leadership  in  the 
management  of  our  public  affairs,  leadership 
on  home  front,  in  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
people. 

It  is  a  commonplace  thing  to  quote  Lin- 
coln and  sav  "We  are  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. " 
but  I  sav  to  you  that  we  will  not  have  a 
government  "for  the  people"  unless  we  see 
to  It  that  It  Is  a  government  "by  the  people. ' 
not  a  government  of  classes  or  groups,  not  a 
government  by  men  of  prejudice,  but  a  gov- 
ernment "by  the  people  "  with  vision. 

I  believe  there  must  be  a  great  moral  and 
spiritual     renaissance.     I     believe    that    we 
need  a  spiritual  second  front.     This  demands 
leadership    In    fields    other    than    those    of 
science  and  industry.     It  demands  that  typo 
of    leadershiD    which    can    see    Uirough    the 
maze  and  complexities  that  confront  us  and 
find  the  solution  to  our  problems.     Basically, 
we  do  not  need  a  new  order  or  a  lot  of  new 
planning.     What  we  do  need  is  honesty  and 
courage  and  decency  and  common  sense  and 
the  practice  of  more   than  a   smattering  of 
the  Christian  principles,  and  we  need  to  get 
rid  of  much  misplanning  and  loose  thinking. 
"We  must."  as  General  Smuts  recently  said. 
"cherish  and  love  our  fellow  men  irrespec- 
tive of  race  or  language.     Cherish  and  keep 
the  divine  idea  In  our  hearts.     The  love  for 
God  and  man  is  the  final  answer  to  all  the 
insoluble  questions  of  all  ages." 

This  period  and  these  experiences  we  are 
passing   through,   can   build  us   Into   a   true 
master  race.  If  we  are  alert.     Being  alert,  we 
Americans  shall  determine  what  the  wave  of 
the  future  shall  be.    "We  haven't  yet  begun 
to  know  how  severe  the  test  will  be,  but  It 
Is  well  for  us  to  pledge  the  Nation  that  we 
will  not  fail.     This  calls  lor  enthusiasm   In 
our     cause— understanding     of     the     issues. 
With   courage   and.  fortitude   we   must   face 
what  comes,  knowing  we  have  the  power  to 
carry    through,    and   knowing   also    we   shall 
burn  awav  much  of  the  political,  economical, 
and  social  dross  we  have  accumulated  In  our 
sleeping  years  and  shall  come  out  purihed. 
In  a  world  of  aggression.  Injustice,  and  brutal 
oppression,    we    stand    for    right.    What    is 
more    we  realize  we  are  called  in  this  day 
to  perform  a  great  task  for  the  world— as- 
sure that  its  freedom  shall  remain  Intact. 

The  tremendous  progress  we  have  made 
since  Pearl  Harbor— oh,  yes:  there  have  been 
mistake'',  but  we  cannot  take  time  to  con- 
sider them  except  to  profit  by  them— the  pro- 
duction of  vast  armaments,  the  handling  of 
all  our  resources  clearly  indicates  that  Go^  u 
in  that  picture.    Humbly  we  admit  tUat  our 
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ii.t  .  ..  uf  Pearl  Harbor— for  Uils  Nation  to 
be  coiisuuitly  on  the  alert— must  never  be 
forgotten. 

We  know  that  the  peace  will  call  for  the 
solution  of  economic  disordeis.  great  social 
problems,  and  that  there  will  be  no  magic 
formula  to  correct  these  problems.  The  old, 
old  formula  of  bard  work  and  thrift  and 
r  iximcn  S3nse  will  have  to  be  reapplied.  We 
i.r.ow  that  America  will  have  to  be  the  great 
Sumaritnn  among  nations,  and  in  performing 
th.it  function  we  may  recapture  our  own 
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li  .o  pr..ci.cal  politics  and  hope  and  faith  and 
common  sense  that  will  provide  the  solution. 
Mere  shibbolets — catch  phrases — will  not  do 
-i.e  Job 

Yes.  In  America  there  is  a  burning  faith 
It  Is  detp  and  stu'e.  and  you  and  I  are  a  part 
of  It.     You  and  I  are  pledged  to  see  that  It 
will  carry  on. 

Yes.  back  of  this  great  effort.  Is  this  faith 
in  God,  in  America,  and  In  ourselves. 

Without  this  faith.  Americas  war  effort  on 
the  battlefront  and  on  the  home  front  could 
not  be  sticcesriul 
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HON.  LISTER  HILL 


IN 


\:Z   L?     TliE    UNITED  STATES 
d  ■:    S  .ic!::bcr  5,  1942 


Mr  HILL.  M: .  President.  I  ask  unani- 
nv  us  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
p  r.-i  X  •  •'  Record  an  article  from  the 
N-.A  Y  -^  Dally  News  of  Tuesday.  Oc- 
tober 6  last,  captioned  "Wallace  program 
to  bring  United  SUtes  rubber  from  15 
Latin  nations." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b«  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

V.  \:i.Aci:  Pkocr.\m   To  Bring  Unhtd   States 
RusBER  From    15  Latin  Nations 

The  program  to  encourage  the  production 
of  natural  rubber  In  Latin  America  is  well 
under  way.  with  preparations  for  large-scale 
rubber  plantings  being  made  In  15  different 
countries,  it  was  announced  by  E  N  Bress- 
man,  director  of  the  Agrlcult'oral  Division. 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  in  a  letter  to  the  News  made  public 
today. 

Bressman's  statement  resulted  from  an  edi- 
torial titled  "Rubber  After  the  War."  which 
apr«'ared  in  the  News  cf  September  8. 

The  editorial  took  Issue  with  a  viewpoint 
f  -  ..,,.^.;  vy  Vice  President  Wallact.  The 
V  Ft  i  It :  •  had  suggested  that  when  we 
h.i'.p  A  a  the  war.  we  dismantle  otir  big 
sy:  •;ie'.c  rubbei  plants,  keep  only  a  few 
-::  ill  ones  as  pilot  plants  and  laboratories 
mrmving  synthetics,  and  go  back  to  buy- 
if.^  :•"  .^t  of  otir  rubber  from  foreign  growers 
(^f   tHo   r'a*u'-^,l   article. 

T  e  V  President's  idea  Is  that  if  we 
8e:f..>h.v  .;..ii.st  on  going  on  making  our  own 
!v;i  b+r  A  ■  sb.all  lose  a  powerful  instrument 
f  r  Drii.^'.i  ^  'he  four  freedoms  to  the  rest 
(f  -..r  *    r.  i      the  editorial  stated. 

F  wi  i  the  appearance  of  this  editorial. 
Br--  .n.i  11  A  rote  to  the  N-''*'  jfoking  to  clarify 


Wallact  s  views  on  the  matter.    This  news- 
paper replied  to  B«*sman  and  through  him 
invited   the  Vice  President  to  write  to  tlie 
News  concerning  his  position  on  rubber, 
urrrat  from  Wallace 
The  Invitation  has  been  accepted  by  the  . 
Vice  President.    His  letter  will  be  publish*! 
In  the  News  tomorrow.     In  forwarding  the 
Wallace  sUtement.  Bressman  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing, in  the  nature  cf  a  foreword  to  Wal- 
lace s  views: 

Edttor.  The  News: 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Vice  President  Wallace,  in  which  he  has  re- 
sponded to  yotir  invitation  and  has  outlined 
his  Ideas  on  future  rubber  policies. 

Mr.  Wallace's  letter  deals  mainly  with  the 
future  rather  than  the  past.  However,  I  feel 
that  your  readers  will  have  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  significance  of  what  he  say.s 
If  thev  are  aware  of  his  foresight  concerning 
rubber  and  the  extent  of  his  efforts  during 
the  last  several  years  to  guard  against  a  rub- 
ber shortage.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  set  forth 
In  this  letter  the  facts  about  those  efforts 
and  I  am  glad  to  give  you  permission  to 
make  thU  letter  public,  along  with  the  one  I 
am  enclosing  from  Mr.  Wallace. 

VIGOROUS   leadership 

That  the  record  of  the  efforts  by  Vice  . 
President  Waluice  to  guard  against  a  rubber 
ahoiUge  Is  not  generally  known  wa»  appar- 
ent from  your  editorial  of  September  8.  In 
which  the  statement  was  made  that  Mr, 
Wallace  "views  with  alarm  the  proapect  that 
the  United  Slates  may  be  independent  cf 
foreign  rubber  sources  after  the  war."  The 
editorial  Implied  that  the  Vice  President 
wishes  to  endanger  the  future  security  of  the 
United  States  by  depending  on  the  Far  East 
once  more  for  97  percent  of  our  rubber 
supply. 

Because  I  have  spent  several  years  In  the 
development  of  new  rubber  sources  In  th:s 
hemisphere.  I  am  Intimately  familiar  with 
the  vigorous  leadership  exercised  by  Mr.  Wal- 
lace In  this  work.  In  my  recent  statements 
before  the  Truman  and  Gillette  committees 
of  the  Senate.  1  brought  out  that  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, while  he  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the  serious 
danger  to  the  United  States  cf  depending 
almost  exclusively  on  a  source  of  rubber  so 
far  away. 

aw.\re   of  danger 

For  several  years  I  was  scientific  adviser 
to  Mr  W.^LLACE  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  fully  5  years  ago  he  emphasized,  in  con- 
versations with  me,  the  vital  Importance  of 
facing  this  danger  and  finding  new  sources 
of  rubber  nearer  home.  He  expressed  this 
same  point  of  view  In  public  statements, 
articles,  and  speeches.  For  example.  In  a 
magazine  article  on  July  9,  1939.  he  said  con- 
cerning rubber: 

"In  case  of  a  world  war.  our  lack  of  this 
product  Is  likely  to  be  our  Achilles  heel.  It 
is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  our  having  a  self- 
sustaining  hemisphere." 

In  my  own  statement  submitted  to  the 
Truman  committee,  I  pointed  out  that  "Mr. 
Wallace's  thought  and  effort  were  centered 
on  four  different  lines  of  activity,  all  In- 
tended to  assure  adequate  rubber  supplies 
for  the  Nation."  These  activities.  I  said, 
were: 

1.  Encouragement  of  production  of  na- 
tural rubber  In  Latin  America. 

wide-scale  plantings 

2.  Encouragement  of  prod'uctlon  of  natural 
rubtjer  in  the  United  SUtes. 

3.  Development  of  synthetic  rubber. 

4.  Building  up  a  rubber  stockpile  against 
the  day  of  need. 

The  program  to  encourage  the  production 
of  natural  rubber  in  Latin  America  is  now 
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well  under  way.  with  preparations  for  large- 
scale  rubber  plantings  being  made  in  15  dif- 
ferent countries.  This  program  was  author- 
ized In  June  1940.  after  Mr.  Wallace,  over  a 
period  of  mere  than  2  years  had  repeatedly 
appeared  before  committees  of  Congress  urg- 
ing such  a  program  and  after  the  heads  of 
all  the  important  rubber  manuracluring  com- 
panies In  the  United  States,  confening  with 
Mr.  Wallace  in  his  office,  had  endorsed  it. 

PRODUCE   NEW   PLANTS 

Besides  initiating  the  long-range  program 
of  new  plantings.  Mr.  Wallace  stimulated  the 
gathering  of  rubber  from  trees  growing  wild 
in  the  Jungles  cf  Latin  America.  This  is  going 
forward  now  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
cf  Economic  Warfare  and  the  Rubber  Reserve 
Company. 

You  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  these 
agencies  also  have  launched  a  large-scale  pro- 
gram for  the  production  cf  the  quick-growing 
rubber  plant,  cryptostegia.  This  is  In  line 
with  the  type  of  program  you  have  been  advo- 
cating In  the  News. 

As  to  the  encouragement  of  natural  rubber 
In  the  United  States  and  the  development 
of  synthetic  rubber.  Mr.  Wallaces  efforts 
date  "back  to  the  beginning  of  his  regime  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  1933.  He  contin- 
uously supported  his  Department's  research 
program  In  these  fields. 

rubber    rOR    COTTON 

The  activity  which  brought  the  most  Im- 
mediate and  tangible  results  was  the  baiter 
deal  under  which  the  United  States  Ocv- 
ernment.  In  August  1939,  traded  600,000  bales 
of  cotton  for  90,000  tons  of  rubber.  This 
rubber  constitutes  about  one-seventh  of  our 
stock  pile  and  Is  enough  to  make  18,0OO,0C0 
automobile  tires. 

Mr  Wallace  conceived  the  idea  of  this 
trade  and.  after  discussing  it  with  Bernard 
Baruch,  called  It  to  the  attention  of  the  then 
Senator  Byrnes,  who  sponsored  the  bill  au- 
thorizing it.  Later,  Mr.  Wallace,  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  saw  that  the  rubber  was  ac- 
tually brought  to  this  country  by  his  de- 
partment's Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for   storage   against    a   day   of   need. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
gracious  manner  In  which  you  have  offered 
to  open  up  your  columns  to  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject,  which  is  of  such 
vital  importance  to  all  of  us. 

E.  N.  Bressman,  Director. 


mous  consent  that  they  may  be  included 
in  the  Record  with  these  remarks. 
Caft.mn  Colin  Kellt.  Jr. 
(By   Edg-ir  A.   Guest) 
Three  times  he  struck  the  mighty  ship. 

Alone  to  battle  from  the  sky; 
Then  with  a  smile  upon  his  lip. 

In  freedom's  cause  was  proud  to  die. 

Three  times  with  death  before  his  eyes. 

He  struck  the  ship  a  mortal  blow; 
Then  died — nor  wished  it  otherwise — 

Nor  asked  another  day  to  know. 
And  now  his  name  foreverroore, 

Will  brightly  shine  on  history's  page; 
And  each  succeeding  fleet  and  corps. 

Will  pass  It  down  from  age  to  age. 

Tradition  will  recall  his  deed. 

So  long  as  memories  exist; 
One  more  served  his  country's  need. 

And  Joined  his  country's  hero  list. 


Capt    Colin  P.  Kei'iv.  Jr. 


pleasure  to  his  coming.    He  was  a  Christian 
in  every  respect,  never  retiring  without  read- 
ing the  Holy  Bible,  from  which  he  gained 
his  strength.     He  fought  a  good   fight,  and 
on  that  memorable  morning  of  October  20  he 
returned  his  sword  to  the  scabbard  and  his 
spirit  returned  to  the  God  who  gave  it.  and 
with  tender  hands  those  of  us  who  were  se- 
lected   as    pallbearers   laid   him    to    rest    in 
mother  earth.    We  have  the  assurance  that  if 
we  follow  in  his  footsteps  we  will  Join  him 
m  the  celestial  city  where  the  Supreme  Archi- 
tect of  the  Universe  presides.    The  foUowirg 
pallbearers  Join  me  In  this."    It  was  signed 
by   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Jones.   John   Andrews.   H. 
Newlin  Megill.  William   R    Spahr.  James   S. 
Gibson,  Kenneth   Jones.   Kenneth   Romney. 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  Harry  Plllen,  cashier 
of  the  House. 


The   Soldier's   Death 

(By  Hopson  Owen  Murfee.  in  memory  of  Capt. 

Colin  P.  Kelly,  Jr.) 

FEAR  DEATH? 

Nay.  'tis  the  very  Crown  of  Life, 
Bright  with  radiant  loveliness. 
A   crown    to   wear    and   glory   share 
With  all  who  die  that  others  live. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  S.^M  HOBBS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  5.  1942 
Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Capt.  Colin 
P.  Kelly,  Jr..  was  one  of  the  first  and 
greatest  heroes  of  this  global  war.  He 
pave  his  life  to  prove  what  has  since  been 
demonstrated  many  times— that  a  bat- 
tleship could  be  sunk  from  the  air. 

This  outstanding  young  Floridian 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  happy  in 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  made  his 
pet  theory  a  fact. 

Many  with  tongues  and  pens  have  paid 
tribute  to  this  hero  of  the  Republic.  Two 
poetic  expressions  of  this  kind  have  just 
come  to  my  attention,  and  I  ask  unani- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  WRIGHT  PAT^I 
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OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  5,  1942 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Sunday  Star.  Washington.  D.  C.  Novem- 
ber 1,  1942,  there  appeared  an  article  by 
"William  P.  Kennedy  entitled  "Capital 
S-delights,"  with  reference  to  the  late 
lamented  William  Tyler  Page.  This 
article  sets  forth  an  expression  cf  senti- 
ments concerning  Mr.  Page,  which  was 
drafted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Jones, 
of  Rockville,  Md.,  and  which  was  signed 
by  the  employees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  were  closely  associated 
with  Mr.  Page  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life. 
It  is  as  follows: 

There  is  a  band  of  loyal  workers  under  the 
Capitol  dome— veterans  in  specialized  service, 
a  fraternity  bound  together  during  long  years 
of  giving  their  best  efforts  to  their  jobs  and 
warmest  friendship  to  their  fellow  workers. 
There  is  no  group  who  will  miss  more  the 
inspiration  to  right  living  engendered  by 
the  example  of  the  late  William  Tyler  Page, 
author  of  the  American's  Creed  and  former 
Clerk  of  the  Hotise.  and  his  always  friendly 
and  cheering  association.  Some  of  these 
served  as  pallbearers  at  Mr.  Pages  funeral 
and  signed  an  expression  of  their  sentiments 
drafted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Jones,  of 
Rcckvillc.  Md.: 

"It  Is  with  deep  sorrow  1  pen  these  lines  in 
memory  of  one  I  loved  next  to  my  own  kin. 
the  Honorable  William  Tyler  Page.  I  traveled 
the  pathway  of  life  with  him  In  sickness  and 
In  health  for  more  than  20  years.  His  very 
presence  was  an  inspiration  to  lofty  Ideals 
for  which  he  always  stood.  He  spent  many 
days  at  our  home  and  we  always  looked  with 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  HAROLD  KMTSON 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  5.  1942 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  George  Rothwell  Brown,  from  the 
Baltimore  News -Post  of  November  3, 
1S42: 
Cites  Reforms  To  Be  Desired  in  Tax  Plans — 

Pay-As-You-Go  Idea  and  Salary  Limit  Ban 

Urged 

(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

Washington.  November  3 — On  the  Ides  ol 
March— come  1943— the  American  people  will 
be  cutting  down  their  standard  of  living, 
going  without  medical  attention,  perhaps  let- 
ting their  life  insurance  policies  lapse.  In 
order  to  pay  the  heaviest  taxes  ever  Imposed 
on  them. 

The  war  will  be  getting  under  full  steam  by 
then,  afid  It  will  be  costing  all  that  victory 
will  be  worth,  which  will  be  plenty.  Thus 
by  the  time  the  first  checks  for  the  1942 
income  tax  are  being  sent  to  the  collectors  of 
Internal  Revenue.  Congress' will  be  deep  in 
the  drafting  of  a  new  tax  law  to  be  super- 
imposed on  the  law  Just  enacted. 

NEW  TAX  LAW 

On  that  new  tax  law  well  may  depend  the 
preservation  or  destruction  of  the  existing 
social  and  economic  order  in  this  country. 

Fortunately,  the  American  people  have  it 
within  their  own  power  to  determine  In  ad- 
vance what  sort  of  new  taxes  shall  be  levied, 
whether  they  shall  be  taxes  for  the  raising  cf 
revenue  with  which  to  push  the  battle  to 
final  victory,  or  whether  they  shall  be  taxes 
to  force  social  and  economic  reforms  into  the 
permanent  structure  of  the  Government. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  If  there  were 
no  other  argument  In  favor  of  it.  the  Impor- 
tance of  entrusting  the  raising  of  revenue  to 
the  Republican  Party  at  this  time  would  be 
a  sufficient  one  In  favor  of  the  election  of  a 
Republican  House  of  Representatives  today. 
November  3. 

TWO  reforms 
Two  Immediate  refornis  are  essential. 
One  is  the  adoption  of  a  pay-as-you-go  plan 
for  collecting  taxes  before  March  15  next. 
They  may  be  the  Ruml  plan,  or  some  form 
thereof.  But  something  of  that  kmrt  is 
necessary. 
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The  other  thing  that  must  be  dom    Is  tor 
Congress  to  write  into  statute  a  prot  ibition 
Kgainst  the  placing  of  a  hmttaUon  of    "'  '^~^ 
annually    on    earned    Income  v     *' 
recently  been  accomplished  by  K\ 
<ler  in  contravention  of  the  plain  ii 
Congress,  as  expressed   in  debate   wten   the 
Dcuchtcn-George    tax    law   was    undfr   con 
fcideration  in  Senate  and  House 

This  writer  baa  come  to  the  opln 
the  election  cf  another  Democratic  Souse  of 
Representatives  wculd  so  paralyze  ttie  legls 
lutive  wia  th.it  neither  of  these  thin.:;  under 
tnoM  Circumstances  could  be  accom  Dlislied 

COP.    HOtTSI 

He  ha.'  made  sufficient  inquiries  ak  to  as 
eure  him  reasonably  that  the  election  of  a 
Republican   Hoiise  would  bring  abo|it  both 
cf  them 

The    imposition    of    a    limit    of 
annually   on   all    salaries,    less   certa 
nnd    fixed    changes,    by    Economic 
Byrne ?.  under  a  directive  by  Presiden  ;  Rooee- 
\elt.  Is  tcreign  to  the  political  philciicphy  of 
both  the  Democratic  and  Repubhcan 


It  Is  pure  communism  and  sprlrgs  from 
one  of  the  major  recommendations  of  that 
party  In  lU  national  platform  of  19: 18 


In  that  year  the  C*immunlst  Party 
rational    convention    in    New    York 


May  27,  "under  the  red  flag 
Almanac  puts  it 

I  1  traciuR  the  origin  of  this  radlc  il  depar- 
ture from  all  traditions  of  American 
and  American  fair  play  one  doc*  no: 

irch  beyond  that  platform 
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incomes 


l»^S   PLATTOBM 

That  platform  of  the  Communis- 
1928.  dci^lared  for  the  uxattou  ol  al 
above  $5,000  a  year,  and  "the  cvinfl:^  itmg  of 
all  incomes  over  $25,000  a  veur 

It  is  U)  the  credit  ct  ■  .'■  n  :. 
now  in  c»>ntrol  of  the  li    ii>»-    •. 
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Party. 
ej«'Cted 
this  Communist   doctrine  ci    laxatjon  when 
the  present  tax  law  w.m  \inrtor  cou.s 

It  Is  to  the  credit  u:   f^- :   r 
f-.       •••   FlnalK-.'    r  ■::.:■.  .'   -"•■     .  • 

.       -control. r;l  :-»  :..(■,<■    • ::..'    •> 
KouMvelt  reciiinnteiiUtMl  tiif  c 
a  $S6.000  limit  on  all  buhtrie^.  t 
datlon  was  rtjecied 

Thiit  plank  of  llie  Cdmmur" 
1038  hail  now  b(«n  put  int> 
li«w.  but  >^    >-<<■.  li'  ■.  -■  iiu;t.   . 
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r  XTENSION   OF   REMAILKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSF  ELD 

IN  THE  Horet:  "!■  r.t:pR£-::N  i' \:i'.  £--- 

^,':    MA.W-'FIELD      Mr  Spi^ak.  r  und"r 
leave     '>>    t-xivrd     mv     rtinaiki     :n     iro 
RECOF.D    I   .::  ^'-.^    ".'■•■   - -■" 
by  Col.  I     n:    Ha:-.-    Vr 
Irict  t-nginecr.  G.u.-    .   :•    1   '< 


p  addre^i 

i:--  cl:-- 


at  the  Thirty-sevenih  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Intracoastal  Canal  Associ- 
ation of  Louisiana  and  Texas  at  Har- 
lingen.  Tex..  October  31.  1942: 

Mr.  Cha.rman,  Mr.  West,  General  Robins, 
members  cf  the  Intracoastal  Canal  Associa- 
tion, ladie^,  and  gentleman,  the  latest  river 
and  harbor  bill  (H.  R.  6990)  carried  the  au- 
thorization for  the  completion  of  the  Intra- 
coastal Car.al  from  Corptis  Christl  to  Harlln- 
gen  and  Brownsville,  and  Included  provisions 
for   enlarging  the  channel  from  the  former 
authorized  dimensions  of  9  feet  by  100  feet 
in  width.    :o   12  feet  by   125  feet   in   width. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  work  will  mark 
the  culmination  of  the  efforts  of  the  Intra- 
coastal Canal  Association  to  secure  adequate 
protected  water  transpcrutlon  facilities  along 
the  Gulf  front  of  the  States  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas.    The  development  cf  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  .las  been  due  to  the  untiring  ef- 
forts of  a  Ricup  of  far-sighted  citizens  In  these 
States  whc  have  contended  from  the  begin- 
nlne  that  a  barge  canal  was  essential  to  pro- 
\ .  i'-    Aater   transporution   along   this  route 
..;.^   who  have  maintained  that  tlie  cost  of 
this  variety  of  transportation  wculd  be  much 
less  than  that  by  rail,  and  further  that  It 
would  supoly  m  many  Instances  the  trans- 
portation   facilities   required    where   no   rail 
transportation    was    available     There    have 
been  many  times  since  the  Intracoastal  Canal 
Association  was  organized  that   the  comple- 
tion of  the  project   seemed  doubtful.    Yet. 
the  determination  of  the  association  to  se- 
cur«  the  improvement  has  not  lessened.  I 

It  might  be  p«'rtinent  to  review  briefly  some  | 
of  the  earlier  reports  which  were  submitted 
on  the  Intracoastal  Waterway.  A  section  of 
the  waterway  between  Galveston  and  the 
Brazos  River  was  reported  on  as  early  as  1881. 
Various  other  reports  were  submitted  covering 
small  sect.ons  nf  the  waterway  up  to  1907. 
when  a  complete  report  was  prepared  by  the 
then  Maj.  Edgar  Jadwln,  subsequently  Chief 
of  Engineers,  covering  the  waterway  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  report  con- 
ten. plated  a  waterway  5  feet  in  depth  by  40 

f wide  on  the  bottom     This  improvement 

A  .  nstructcd  In  part  and  served  as  a  very 
v.wwdble  route  of  commerce  for  a  number  of 
j-ears 

At  the  time  that  the  6-by-40-foot  water- 
wny  w '*  nuthirim-d.  there  was  prwctically  no 
ti  a  of  oil  or  pttiuleiun  pri>duii.t 

(.  .         I   in    thi«  »i-««.    However,   w.tu 

the  disoQvcry  of  th«  many  Inryjc  oil  flrlcU 
lymjj  alonic  the  coast  of  Texas,  the  im- 
portance n(  this  waterway  tnoMMvd  Ur- 
mon«lou«lv  Tr»n»portaHon  o<  oil  by  menns 
othtr  than  bargva  was  Mtrtmvly  exprn.Mvr, 
and  tht  nevd  tor  b«rg*  trainportaiUin 
thereby  liicrras#d. 

Bubacqurnt    to    1007    many    Kp.ui-i    wee 
made  which  recnmnirnded  the  ciistrviciioii 
of    trlbut.\ry    channeU    to    the  Intracoastal 
Waterway.    It  was  not  until  1934  when  the 
project  for  the  canal  9  feet  In  depth  by  100 
feet   Bcro»s   the  bottom   was  appioved      The 
Increiistng  size  of  barsies  and   tugs  made   it 
cle-sirnble    to    enlarge    this    waterway    to    the 
dimensions  which  are  now  being  maintained. 
Your   project    Is   a  reality   at   the   present 
time      It   is  carrying  a  tremendous  tonnage 
of  freight    In   the   sections  where   commerce 
has   tieen  esubllshed   and   the   amounts  are 
increasmc  from  year  to  year.     The  only  por- 
tion* of  tae  project  which  remain  to  be  con- 
structed are  the  provision  of  guard  locks  at 
the  Brazos  and  Colorado   Rivers,  which  will 
n'^'^'.st  greatly  In  the  dependability  of  navi- 
j  i':on      between     Galveston      and     Corpus 
Chnsti.    One  of   these  contracts   is  nearing 
completion  and  offers  are  to  be  received  for 
•^    construction  of  the  other  within  the  next 
'*>«k      Certain    authorized    tributary    chan- 
nels remain  to  be  constructed,  but  a  portion 
of    them   will    have   to   be   stjspended   until 
after  the  present  emergency,  due  to  lack  of 
appropriated  funds. 


It  Is  interesting  to  note  In  connection  with 
the  trafHc  surveys  which   aie  carried  on  by 
the  Galveston  engineer  oSce  that  the  Justifi- 
cation  for  the   9-by- 100-foot  canal   between 
Galveston  and  Sabine  was  based  upon  trans- 
portation  of   1.300.000   tons   per   year.    This 
figure  has  during  the  past  several  years  been 
approached  by  the  monthly  tonnages  which 
actually  moved  over  that  section  of  the  in- 
tracoastal    canal.    The    original     estimates 
have    been   exceeded    in   all   sections    of    the 
Intracoastal  Waterway  once  truOc   hivs  had 
an  opportunity  to  develop.    There  Is  no  rea- 
son  to  suspect  that  the   tonnage   es' Imntes 
for  the  section  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway 
which   is   presently   authorized   but   not   yet 
con<itructed  will  not  be  exceeded  also 

We  speak  of  the  tonnage  moving  o\er  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway  on  that  portion  of  the 
canal  already  open  and  realize  that  the  tre- 
mendous oil  resources  of  the  United  States 
are  moving  to  the  Ea.'t  and  North  to  supply 
Industry  with  the  essentials  for  carrying  on 
the  war   effort.     The   maximum   portion   cf 
Intracoastal  Waterway  traffic  consists  of  pe- 
troleum products.    However,  these  are  by  i\o 
means  the  only  products  moved.    There  are 
established  barge  transportation  lines  which 
malnUIn  regular  schedules  moving  a;:  many 
as  120  automobiles  on  a  single  barge.    A  large 
amount  of  the  steel  from  the  Plttsbun;h  area 
comes  down  through  the  Misslr-slppl  and  Its 
tributaries  to  distributing  points  ulci:g  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway  In  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana.   Cotton    and    sulfur    are    shlpjed    by 
barge  from  Texas  to  points  through(  ut  the 
United  States  reached  by  Inland  waterways 
or  to  ports  of  embarkation  for  foreign  coun- 
tries    Some  of  these  establi.shed  llnei  carry 
Email-package  freight   which  Is  delivered  at 
way  stations  along  the  Intracoastal   Water- 
way.   This  trafRc  will  Increr^se  as  tine  goes 
on.    The  lower  section  of  the  waterway  which 
is  yet  to  be  constructed  offers  from  a  traftlc 
standpoint   additional   items  which   will   bo 
extremely  beneficial  to  the  valley.    Tiere  Is 
little  lumber  in  this  immediate  vicinity  and 
It  may  be  expected  that  large  amou!  ts  will 
come  "down  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  from 
en.st  Texas     The  cltrus-frult  industry  in  the 
Valley,  which  occupies  some  100  000  actes,  will 
provide  an  estimated  tonnage  of  30,0i)0  tons 
of  canned  goods  which  will  be  8hU:pe<l  to  all 
parts  of  the  Unlti'd  Htntea.    The  niatirlal  for 
the  m\*  will  be  ..hipped  by  water  from  tho 
tin-plute  fu(  ths  North  tt>  tht  valley, 

whrrr  the  m.  irlng  plniil*  \mU  be  e.s« 

ttibllxhed  for  pr»'«iiein(i  tin  coiitnineis.  The 
oil  Industry  will  proni  by  the  rxuieiice  vt 
the  cannl,  since  many  f)oUta  in  this  vicinity 
will  have  nn  outlet  by  the  means  of  this 
wnteiway  which  \n  usable  nt  all  tlnits  mid 
wlueli  Will  Kupplemrnt  theri>.i«Ntl  MntWv  pio- 
vulrd  by  tunkeri*  At  the  present  t  iiic  tho 
mnjorlly  of  oil  products  in  the  valley  would 
be  handled  by  this  method  ll  the  eiitcnsiun 
from  Corpus  Chrlttl  were  available.  ITtcflnery 
products  wculd  move  in  the  wune  munnor  as 
oil  products  If  the  canal  were  available  at  the 
present  time.  Cement  can  easily  be  racdo 
av,vilable  to  the  valley  from  th'  mills  in 
Hni-ston  at  a  much  leaser  cost  i  han  at 
present. 

The  ccn«tn.ictlon  of  the  canal  will  result  in 
the  establishment  of  new  industries  In  the 
valley.  Cattle  can  easily  be  transponed  over 
the  waterway  to  packing  plants  built  along 
its  route.  The  products  of  these  plants  may 
then  be  shipped  to  the  ultimate  consumers  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Intracoastal  Waterway  has  pDved  it- 
self as  being  an  Invaluable  adjunct  to  the  war 
effort.  It  has  afforded  a  protected  rmte  for 
transportation  for  materials  most  piofitably 
carried  by  water  when  the  outside  r(  ute  has 
been  restricted  by  enemy  operations.  In  look- 
ing over  some  of  the  eld  reports  1  nct<  tliat  in 
House  Document  No.  610.  S  xty-thlrd  Con- 
gress, second  sefsion,  published  in  litl3.  Col. 
William  T.  Rossell.  senior  member  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Board  at  that  time  invited 
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attention  to  the  military  and  naval  impor- 
tance of  the  proposed  canal.  The  canal  will 
have  an  equally  valuable  effect  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  after  the  present  emer- 
gency is  over. 

The  impetus  for  carrying  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Louisiana-Texas  Intracoastal 
Waterway  has  come  from  your  organization. 
The  meetings  of  this  group  have  been  well 
attended  and  enthusiastic.  I  consider  that 
this  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  for 
the  strength  and  unity  of  purpose  which  the 
Intracoastal  Canal  Association  has  shown. 
Tliose  localities  which  are  already  reaping  the 
rewards  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  still 
continue  to  assist  those  sections  which  do  not 
as  yet  have  this  good  fortune.  Tlie  organl- 
7ation  as  a  whole  works  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  associated  with  you 
nnd  to  have  been  able  to  work  with  yon  during 
the  past  3  years,  and  hope  that  your  associa- 
tion may  continue  to  be  successful  in  the 
future.  I  hope  that  the  ultimate  completion 
of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas  will  not  be  long  delayed. 


The     Political     Scientist     and     N.^tion; 
Service  in  Waitiir.e 


functions  and  the  procedures  of  gcvcmmcnt. 
Their  studies  cover  the  whole  range  of  po- 
litical affairs  from  the  international  to  the 
local.  Many  are  specialists  in  particular  for- 
eign governments,  while  others  deal  primarily 
with  the  United  States.  All  have  a  dtep  con- 
cern with  the  promotion  of  orderly,  decent, 
democratic  government  both  here  and 
abroad,  to  the  end  that  men's  lives  may  be 
made  not  only  happier  but  nobler  through 
those  greatest  of  all  cooperative  activities- 
politics,  government,  and  administration. 

Today  the  services  of  political  scientists 
are  being  recognized  and  utilized  as  never  be- 
fore. Not  only  in  many  agencies  ol  tlie  Na- 
tional Government  but  also  In  State  and  local 
agencies  connected  with  the  war  effort,  po- 
litical scientists  are  being  called  upon  to 
apply  their  special  knowledge  of  govern- 
mental organization,  finance,  personnel,  and 
procedures.  In  the  following  report  the 
committee  outlines  some  of  these  and  certain 
additional  services  that  political  scientists 
can  render  in  the  present  unlimited  all-out 
war  effort  of  the  American  people. 

William  Anderson, 
President  of  the  American 

Political  Science  AssocUition. 
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iiON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or     '     TMI 

IN  THh  btN.VTE  OF  -Ili!     INTTFD  !- i;.  :  Li> 

M;.  IHOMAti  ul  l''uh  M;,  Presi- 
dent, because  of  its  puain  mu  ret  1  ask 
to  have  printed  in  '.iv  .-X;  P' ndix  oi  the 
Record  an  cxcrrpt  !rirT-.  a  publication 
Issued  \y:  tiv'  Aii^  ::i',iii  Cr:u:u'.!  m;  Public 
Affairs  on  the  .^^iib.tect  The  P'  I'.tica;  Sci- 
entist nnd  National  Service  sn  \V,v!'  !r.t'. 
h  ,:,-;  Ihe  report  ol  'P.e  (■(■i!\:r!rP'!'  cu 
\NiUtinK'  .services  ol  il.e  An;i:i>-an  I'i*- 
lltical  Science  As.vociation.  together  with 
ft  foreword  by  U:  Wi.hain  Ai-.der.^^on. 
president  ol  tlii  Aim  ;>.,.;  I  ,r:r:\]  Sci- 
ence Association 

There  being  no  •  '  'ion.  t]u«  fore- 
word and  excerpt  wn,  oidered  lo  bo 
printed  In  the  Rkcord,  u.s  follows: 

Newsnf  thP  Poiul  H  i  *'  k  brokt  sud- 
denly upon  tho  wni.r  i  .irirrnooh  of 
Bundny,  December  7.  InunecU.urly  groups  cf 
publlc-mlndcd  Americans  everywhere  bogftu 
to  draw  toRcther  to  consider  what  they  might 
do  to  defend  their  count ly  end  to  defeat  the 
aggressors  who  wanted  to  remake  the  world 
according  to  their  •■a-'  diabolical  plans. 
Trade  unions,  farmei  anlzatlons.  com- 
mercial and  industrial  societies,  prcfc^slonal 
associations,  yes.  organizations  of  every  name 
and  nature  tried  to  think  cut  their  own  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  most  dire  crisis  of  all 
American   history. 

The  American  Political  Science  Association, 
relatively  small  In  numbers  but  strategic  In 
Its  position  and  In  the  ImportatK  <>  cf  Its  sub- 
ject matter,  at  its  annual  m<^e':r.i;  it  tho  end 
of  December  established  a  ri^anittee  on 
wartime  services  to  consider  what  it  nnd  its 
members  might  do  to  promote  most  effec- 
tively the  war  effort.  This  committee  has 
now  reported,  and  thrcurh  the  good  oflBces 
of  the  American  Council  on  Public  Affairs  Its 
report  Is  being  given  early  and  general  pub- 
lication. Our  most  sincere  thanks  are  ex- 
tended to  the  council  for  this  service. 

It  is  the  function  of  political  scientists  to 
know  about  the  nature,  the  organization,  the 
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Tlie  primary  ta^k  of  the  political  science 
profession,  other  than  that  of  teaching  young 
people,  is  to  provide  specialized  thinking  on 
public  affairs.  The  Nation  never  needed  that 
service  more  than  it  docs  right  now.  The 
committee  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
great  majority  of  political  scientists  can  find 
no  better  way  to  serve  the  country  than  by 
carrying  on  systematic  Inquiry  and  disci- 
plined thinking  into  the  more  critical  Issues 
that  face  the  country. 

The  committee  supposes  that  the  political 
science  profession   Is   likely  to  continue   Its 
scholarly  work  in  a  pattern  of  indivldualicm 
and    that    the    best   assurance    of    a   timely 
product  lies  In  the  initiative  of  the  individual 
members     of     the     profession.     Imaginative 
students  of  public  affairs  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  Identifying  some  of  the  institutions 
and  ways  that  are  In  danger  of  distortion  or 
liquidation  during  this  decade  or  generation 
a!id  students  possessing  Initlr.tlve  will  tackle 
these   problems  whether  urged  to  do  so  or 
not.    We    have    not    yet    stated    adequately 
what  It  Is  that  we  call  democracy;  we  have 
not  yet  determined  what  elements  or  parts  of 
tbe  democratic   structure   we   count   IndU- 
pensable  nnd  not  to  be  yielded;  we  have  not 
yet  projected  courses  of  action  calculated  to 
(v.«"»uie  the  rrtrntion  or  eontmuntlon  of  \h('»o 
Indlspenmible  nnd   nnt-to-be-yleldert  thlnv.!" 
Our  tfforts  to  win  the  wi\r  may  greatly  altei 
or  entirely  dwimv  tht  Fedtral  lystom.    Th' 
political  scientist  hM  an  obllg»Uon  to  advlso 
t!ic  inukcr(«  of  policy  m  to  what  U  lo»t  when 
fodciuUcin  Is  lost  «nd  give  them  wise  coun- 
rcl   ns  to  prcbRble  consrquences  cf   various 
(«ub?>tltutcn    for     the     federalism     we    hnvo 
known  In  the  pn."!      While  wart  inc  orgnni- 
zntlon  and  programs  launch  the  Nation  on  a 
course  that,  accepted,  may  prove  the  foun- 
dation of  a  socialist  state,  or  rejected  In  vio- 
lence may  shove  the  Nation  back  into  decades 
cf  effort  to  solve  its  social  problems  without 
planning  or  control— while   these  organisa- 
tions and  programs  are  being  developed,  the 
political   scientist  must   not  sit   silent   and 
uncritical. 

It  seems  to  the  committee  that  the  custo- 
mary individualism  cf  the  profession  is  a 
lu>:ury  that  cannot  be  maintained  unimpaired 
in  wartime;  political  scientists  must  not  go 
through  the  war  with  a  business-as-usual 
attitude  toward  research  and  c-itlcal  writing. 
The  crises  upon  the  Nation  and  awaiting  the 
Nation  demand  that  the  profession  recognize 
priorities  in  its  scholarly  work  and  that  it  be 
prepared  for  allocation  of  projects.  How  can 
the  profession  be  guided  into  its  greatest 
usefulness?  Students,  mature  and  imma- 
ture, should  know  what  men  of  affairs  con- 
sider to  be  the  more  crucial  issues;  students 


should  be  told  what  others  are  doing  so  that 
projects  can  be  fitted  to  one  another  and 
duplication  of  effort  can  he  avoided  where  It 
is  not  needed;  steps  should  be  taken  to  make 
sure  that  the  fruits  of  research  and  thinking 
win  come  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  people 
who  determine  public  policy. 

The  committee  on  research  of  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association  is  undertak- 
ing to  point  tlie  way  to  a  mere  fruitful  attack 
on  crucial  issues  than  the  general  body  of 
the  profession  has  heretofore  achieved.     Tho 
committees  on  government   and  public  ad- 
ministration of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council  have  the  same  objective.     It  may  be 
that  one  or  the  other  of  these  committees,  or 
the  three  of  them  collectively,  will  supply  the 
profession  with  the  leadership  that  is  needed, 
but  this  will  be  so  only  if  the  members  com- 
mit themselves  to  an  aggressive   role.    The 
present   committee    does    not    ask    that    the 
profession  go  into  politics,  seeking  to  force 
particular   policies  upon   public  officials;    It 
does   ask,   however,  that   the   profession   hz 
given  leadership  in  determining  what  to  do. 
and    that    it    be   given    assurance    that    Uie 
results  of  painstaking  work  v,  ill  be  laid  before 
public  olTiclals  and  leaders  in  a  language  that 
they   understand   and   under   circumstances 
that  command  attention. 


rf   Jews   tor   M!.i!r.ry   S'.r\:^^ 
;,n  the  N.^r  r.^Jt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SM'Z?PARD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  Vr3 

Thursday,  November  5.     '*' 

Mr,  SHEPPAI'D  '"  Speaker,  v.'o  In 
America  aic  i:.  r:u  -r.L  greatest  crisis  in 
our  history.  M  lu  iis  of  our  sons  hava 
br  -1  '..kn  out  of  civilian  Ufe  and  are 
biiMg  i;ained  in  the  stark  rcaliiies  cf 
total  war. 

We  are  told  by  those  upon  whom  rests 
the  responsibility  ot  our  military  needs 
that  tho  n,.  ;  !  -  :  -  :i  in  our  armed 
fore-  ;!i  ;ir.!!ieuni.  Several  million 
solcia  1  r  .  '::,  needed;  needed  for  tho 
II,  i!,\  :■■-)■-  :  :•  which  th.''  vr-  '•  -^^  b^ 
M,  ■/  ;;  ■■ .  :  '•-  to  smi.>u  :;.r  iiiiphty 
;,;.,;,,.  (1  !  ■;;;  ii.t'iue?;;  needed  for  ths 
many  points  from  which  our  < '^  -  vo 
y,,.,.i«v(  «vip  fsp.fmv  nui'-'  Rcinncr         ■   ^^r 

I,'"  • '/  .'.  I-,  (] ;,,,  'p:  P.  !■  P  :es,  the  Near 

East. "t: a    Fa,    P,    P    ap>  ka.  Australia, 
and  muiiy  Lni.^i  p.  .;.p 

Congress  has  been  told  that  it  is  cs- 
.sentlal  to  mal<e  available  the  18-  and  19- 
year  olds  in  this  country  for  the  armed 
forces.  We  need  these  young  men  to 
augment  our  manpor—  Wc  need  them 
because  of  their  yo.. P..  P  energy,  leal, 
and  courage. 

All  this  I  accept  as  real.  It  i=^  nnt  for 
me  or  any  civilian,  no  matt*,  w  iv.t  l.igh 
position  he  may  hold,  to  question  tho 
wi.sdom  of  our  military  leaders.  I  have 
absolute  faith  in  them,  and  know  that 
America  feels  likewise. 

There  are,  however,  questions  in  my 
mind  and  in  the  minds  of  many  thou- 
sanciv  (,f  di-iingui.^hed  and  respert'-d  cit- 
izer.:-  of  tl:..-  country.  Tnere  is  v:i'  r;-.'. - 
tei  v. '  h  especially  interests  mc.  end 
that  i:,  ilie  Near  East.  There  is  no  doubt 
today,  as  there  was  no  doubt  In  th* 
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1  and 


n;irid.->  of  many  of  these  men  t.i 
refer,  that  the  battle  of  North  A 
the  Near  E-i5t  will  be  one  of  the  G^^cisive 
bftltles  in  this  entire  struggle. 

Should  the  Nazis  break  throujjh  the 
Near  Ex-^t.  thry  will  be  in  a  po.-;i 


tlon  to 


reach  the  Japanese  forces,  and  th  j>  en- 
circle the  Klobe.  They  could  thi  n  pet 
.tufBcient  oil  from  oil-rich  Iran  r.ml  Iraq. 
Both  Axis  Powers  will  then  be  Within 
easy  ura-sp  of  the  tremendous  r> 
In  fabulously  rich  India.  It  woui 
th&t  brave,  flnhting  China  w 
i  out  of  th'*  war.  It  would 
...i  of  Nonh  Africa  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis.  The  Mediterranean 
will  berom''  "their  spz"  The  still  i|owcr- 
f ul  Vichy  French  Army  in  North 
may  then  swing  over  compl 
Axis,  and  perhaps  diae  the  s.... 
French  Fleet  with  them.  It  wou 
mean  the  openinc  of  the  compar 
undefended  back  door  to  R  .-  . 
Persian  Gulf.  It  will  also  mean  th 
plete  encirclement  of  Tirk'^' 
po«:slble  capitulation  t     Axi    d 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  A:v. 
pouring    so    much    ecjuipm- 1 
planes,    and   m?.npower   ir.to   th( 
East.    This  equipment  and  these 
sands  of  men  mu.^*  ♦ra^el    l.rn! 
or  thirteen  thous:  nd  rr.w---''  i  t" 
and    mine-infe<ited   waters,   ir. 
reach  that  vital  spot. 

One  of  our  most  serious  problen^  today 
Is  the  lack  of  shippir.g.  and 
many    siiips    to    move    equ.;: 
troops  so  great  a  distance. 
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shippinsr  problem,  than  to  send  equip- 
ment and  troops. 

From  the  .many  reports  brought  to  our 
attention,  we  are  forced  to  realize  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  manpower.  If 
our  military  leaders  deem  it  essential 
that  we  call  up  the  18-  and  19-year-olds 
for  active  service,  then  I,  for  one,  say 
that  they  shotild  be  called;  but  I  also 
say— permit  these  Jews,  100,000  of  them 
in  the  Middle  EfM  and  another  100,000 
.stateless  Jews,  sccttercd  throughout  the 
British  Empire  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, to  .join  our  armies  as  a  full- 
fledged  fighl  ing  army— as  our  ally  In  this 
terrible  war 

A'^ide  frora  the  military  consideration. 
which  I  co:tisider  to  be  the  Important 
cne  u'lrin?  war,  there  Is  also  a  moral  ob- 
ligation tha'  we  owe  to  these  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  is  the  great- 
est deliberative  body  In  the  world.  A 
greater  amount  of  justice,  morality  and 
decency  ha.s  gone  forth  from  this  Hall 
than  from  any  governing  body  in  the 
history  of  nations.  The  very  founda- 
tions upon  which  this  Congress  rests,  are 
justice  and  equality  for  all  people.  What 
people  on  earth  has  a  greater  claim  to 
justice  than  these  Jews,  who  have  suf- 
fered so  much  because  of  a  lack  of  It? 
They  do  not  ask  much;  they  want  to 
give,  not  to  receive. 

They  say  to  us  in  America,  "Keep  your 
boys  at  heme  or  send  them  where  they 
are  most  needed— we  will  give  our 
lives  pladly  and  vrillingly  in  order  to  hold 
the  N'^ar  East." 

Cm  >>'  deny  them  this  sacrifice  they 
arc  >o  dtsirous  of  making? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least 
1  '"C  noo  Jewish  civilians  in  Europe  have 
b..-n  mowed  down  by  machine-gun  fire 
and  choked  to  death  by  poison  gas  in 
td.i:  Kd"  -mc.de  inferno.  Tliey  were 
Mid   d  e      as  Jews  and  died  as  Jews. 

I  <now  not  how  others  will  act  in  this 
m.atter,  but,  as  for  me.  my  conscience 
cannot  rest  and  will  not  rest  until  the 
brothers  of  these  martyred  victims,  who 
hav  ■>  managed  somehow  to  escape,  either 
to  Palestine  or  to  some  other  haven  in 
I  the  Western  Hemisphere,  will  be  given  a 
ch".nce  to  fight  back. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  irony  of  all  this  is 
the  feeling  so  prevalent  in  our  own  great 
country  that  Jews  are  not  participating 
as  much  as  they  should  in  this  war.  Of 
covirse,  all  men  who  take  time  to  investi- 
gate— and  they  should  take  the  time — do 
know  that  Americans.  British,  and  Rus- 
sians of  Jewish  descent  are  giving  more 
than  their  full  share  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  their  respective  countries.  They 
do  it  as  Americans.  British,  and  Rus- 
sians :  that  is  as  it  should  be,  for  they  are 
not  Jews — they  are  Americans,  English- 
m«^n  and  Russians.  But,  as  a  result,  we 
d)  n- t  hear  of  active  Jewish  participa- 
tion in  this  war;  we  hear  only  of  Jewish 
suffering — of  Jewish  martyrdom. 

Tne  world-battered  word  "Jew"  will 
ta.-  e  on  new  meaning,  new  dignity,  new 
re-pect.  if  in  leading  newspapers  we  will 
not  or.'.v  b-  told  of  the  free  French,  the 
free  Poles,  the  free  Czechs,  the  free 
Dutch,  but  also  of  the  fighting  Jews. 


The  Hitler-inspired  propaganda  that 
the  Jews  are  cowards — that  they  start 
wars  and  let  others  finish  them- wUl  be 
proven  to  be  the  malicious  lie  that  it 
actually  Is. 

I  ask  you,  gentlemen.  If  this  Is  truly  a 
war  to  right  wrongs,  what  greater  wiong 
ever  existed  than  the  wrong  donj  to 
European  Jewry? 

Let  them  fight.  Let  them  take  their 
place  amongst  the  fighting  democratic 
nations  of  the  earth.  Let  us  tear  down 
this  wall  of  injustice  surrounding  them 
and  allow  them  to  enter  into  the  garden 
of  brave,  free  democratic  people,  a  garden 
which  Is  being  trampled  upon  now,  but 
which  will,  with  the  coming  of  victory 
and  lasting  peace  on  earth,  develop  into 
that  garden  of  mankind,  of  whicl"  the 
prophets  of  old— those  ancestors  of  this 
very  people — dreamed  of  and  longed  for. 
The  United  States  has  a  duty  to  per- 
form. We  must  not  tarry.  Action,  not 
words  of  sympathy  are  needed. 

The  formation  of  a  Jewish  army  to  be 
composed  of  the  stateless  and  Pales- 
tinian Jews  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
publicized  by  the  Committee  for  a  Jew- 
ish Army,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
ruember,  mu.st  be  proclaimed  at  once. 

This  proclamation  will  break  through 
the  rivers  of  blood  and  tears  in  which 
European  Jewry  is  drowning.  It  v.'ill 
give  them  new  life  and  new  hope,  for  in 
it  they  will  hear  the  words: 

Take  heart  ye  sons  of  sorrow,  marchlne;  un- 
der the  ancient  banner  of  David,  the  Shep- 
herd King  of  Israel,  you  can  and  should  be 
given  your  chance  to  avenge  your  sufferings. 


News  Behind  tlie   News 
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Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  please  let 
me  invite  attention  to  the  thought  chal- 
lenging News  Behind  the  News  column 
of  the  di.stincuished  columnist.  Paul 
Mallon,  of  October  18.  which  I  include  in 
the  revision  and  extension  of  my  re- 
marks: 

The  House  passed  the  poll-tax  repealer 
and  the  colored  political  leaders  have  told 
their  following  that  they  have  done  some- 
tliing  for  them. 

For  the  past  20  years  of  my  Washington 
experience,  and  no  doubt  longer,  a  Federal 
aiitilynchiug  bill  has  been  Introduced  every 
year  In  the  Senate.  It  never  passes.  No  one 
ever  expecu  it  to  pass.  The  Republicans  used 
to  propose  it  in  the  pre-New  Deal  days, 
whereupon  the  southern  Democrats  would 
filibuster  against  it.  Now  a  northern  Demo- 
crat customarily  presents  It  and  the  southern 
Democrats  filibuster  against  It.  Afterward, 
both  sides  return  to  their  respective  commu- 
nities, gather  In  popular  acclaim,  and  vo've 
for  reelection.  But  the  Negro,  in  whose  In- 
terest the  annual  antilynching  bill  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  proposed,  gets  nothing.  How- 
ever, his  Negro  leaders,  who  always  f.  :>  .  the 
legislation,  demonstrate  that  they  have  acted 
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vigorously  in  his  bshalf,  so  everyone  seems 
satisfied. 

This  situation  on  the  antilynching  bill  Is 
characteristic  of  the  way  political  handling  of 
the  Negro  problem  has  delayed  his  natural 
advancement  for  the  past  40  years  or  more. 

There  is  a  Negro  problem.  It  is  not  a  legal 
problem,  such  as  the  antilynching  bill  as- 
sumes, or  such  as  the  current  clamor  tr 
rspeal  of  poll  taxes  assumes.  The  Ncg: .  is 
legally  free.  The  Contt  tin:  ;.  .v.d  the  law 
give  him  fair  treatment.  H.;  o  t  rtalnly  not 
a  political  problem,  because  pollticinns  of 
all  hues  are  fawning  over  !v.s  proid.em  con- 
tinuously, while  doing  i    •;..i..;  1.   .  ii  about 

it. 

Legally  and  politically,  a  Negro  Is  entitled 
to  any  Job.  to  any  position  in  life.  He  has 
not  attained  the  position  to  which  he  la 
legally  and  politically  entitled,  because  he 
has  not  satisfied  the  social  and  economic 
requirements. 

As  all  politicians  should  know,  v  :i  <  an- 
not  make  a  man  socially  or  cc.:.  •.■-.::  ity 
equal  by  law,  be  he  white,  black  or  pink. 
That  Is  a  position  which  he  can  only  reach 
himself  by  his  personal  attainments.  You 
cannot  make  a  white  person  sit  with  a  Negro 
or  vice  versa  anywhere,  unless  both  want  to, 
and  both  will  not  want  to  until  they  have 
reached  the  same  social  and  economic  level. 
The  Negro  Is  only  a  few  generations  out 
of  the  African  jungle  and  he  is  living  in 
a  country  which  has  a  basis  of  civilization 
stretching  back  6.000  years  or  more  into  an 
entirely  different  world. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events,  if  the 
Negro  is  allowed  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion to  Improve  himself,  there  will  soon  be 
a  Negro  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  in  all  positions  of  prominence 
and  power.  But  you  cannot  legislate  him 
into  that  position.  Politicians  cannot  fa^vii 
or  pamper  him  into  it.  Free  housing  and 
WPA  will  not  put  him  there.  He  can  only 
earn  it  for  himself. 

The  Negro  problem  then  is  to  raise  the 
average  Negro  civilization  of  the  country  to 
the  white  average,  not  by  fiat  or  other  arti- 
ficial means,  but  by  providing  the  Negro  with 
the  opportunities  to  advance  himself  into 
it.  Amazing  strides  have  been  made.  No 
doubt  he  would  be  further  along  if  the 
politicians  had  appreciated  the  lesson  of  the 
reconstruction  days,  namely,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  gain  this  goal  by  flat  or  legal  imposi- 
tions merely  delays  his  progress,  casts  him 
back  to  try  to  conquer  again  the  bitterness 
of  resistance. 

Lynching,  for  instance,  has  practically  been 
stopped    without    an    antilynching    bill    by 
the  natural  course  of  increasing  Negio  intelli- 
gence and  corresponding  white  fairness  ex- 
pressed  in  courts  of   justice.     Jim  Crowism 
will  end  when  the  Negro  section  of  the  car 
is  ^s  clean  and  inviting  as  the  white  section. 
The  Negro  problem  can  be  said  to  have  t>een 
solved   completely  when  a   Negro  no   longer 
feels  he  must  demand  equality   because  he 
has  attained  it  for  himself.     If  you  were  a 
white  person  in  China  or  Africa  you  w      11 
normally  seek  out  your   own  kind.     II    Itlt 
to   his    own   resources   the   Negro    no   doubt 
would  do  this  now,  but  he  is  subject  to  con- 
stant  political    agitation,   fostered    in   Com- 
m.unist  or  revolutionary  aspirations,  that  he 
should  seek  a  position  which  he  can  only  get 
bv  mutual  acceptance. 

"instead  of  repeahng  poll  lax-s.  give  ihe 
Negroes  more  schools  and  better  teachers  so 
their  children  can  advance  themselves  in  the 
world,  earn  more  money  and  pay  their  poll 
tsxes,  so  they  can  qualify  to  vote  by  any  edu- 
cational restrictions. 

Let  them  all  Just  learn  enough  at  school 
to  know  how  much  the  politicians  have 
kidded  them  and  they  will  all  be  qualified 
to  vote  intelligently. 
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M'     President,   a   few 

vui.  ncr     M:     William 
luu:  .! 'i  1  of  the 
Co..  engaged  in 
;i  Tid dress  before 
.  '.    Providence, 
.;  !.;:  :n.'V.  tlian 
(  r'nii'-oliou    with 
,■^0  greatly 
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address 
Record, 


he  ]jv:  >onni 
Rlu-rni  MunuMci'.irlnt; 
^  i^iphuildmt:    dvlwi  red  c^n 

uhh/i)  n^^  to  \i\('  to  bi   '■; 

liic:i:  :]\:]K<:{,\nc'\  In  1 1 
t!i.  .  :;>i:i  ;.i  baild  the  si 
nrrd.'d  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  a 
new  bhipbuildinp  plant  was  established 
in  Providence  at  ifi»  ivadwaters  of  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay.  an  >]■  irr.ous  plant,  but 
the  physical  plain,  a,iiiough  something 
to  be  proud  of  in  itself,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
of  less  consequence  than  the  training  of 
the  personnel.  In  abovit  6  months  there 
has  been  trained  a  j>ersonnel  of  7,500 
men,  who  are  now  working.  The  way 
the  personnel  was  selected  from  other 
occupations  and  trained  for  the  work  of 
building  ships  is  a  story  in  itself  which 
I  think  should  emulate  throughout  the 
country  the  development  of  manpower 
in  connection  with  the  war.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  Mr.  Sw.-inson's  ad- 
dress printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  beine  no  (:ibje<tion 
was  ordered  to  b> 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Gkeen,  Governor 
McGrath,  distinguished  guests,  and  town 
criers  of  Rhode  Island,  our  most  important 
Job  today  is  to  organize  our  Nation  s  avail- 
able manpower  so  that  every  man  and  woman 
win  utUize  his  or  her  highest  skill  in  the  war 
effort.  At  Fields  Point  in  Providence,  since 
March  23,  the  Rheem  Manufacturing  Co.  has 
been  engaged  in  an  intensive  program  of 
organizing  manpower  to  build  siiips. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  the  town 
criers  today  to  discuss  this  program. 

When  the  war  In  Eu:  pe  -t aired  more  than 
3  years  ago.  the  Riueir.  M.i::ufacturing  Co. 
prepared  for  war  production.  In  peacetime 
Rheem  products  were  steel  drums,  shipping 
containers,  water  heaters,  and  other  house- 
hold appliances,  and  large  steel  storage  tanks. 
The  war  materials  now  being  produced  by  the 
company  in  its  15  plants  include  shells,  shell 
forgings,  practice  bombs,  bomb  fins,  depth 
charges,  motor  cowlings  for  airplanes,  steel 
containers  of  many  kinds,  propeller  shafts 
for  the  Navy,  and  here  at  Providence,  Liberty  ' 
ships  for  the  Maritime  Commission.  These 
Liberty  ships  are  440  feet  long  and  of  10,500 
deadweight  ton?. 

Rheem  accepted  the  contract  for  Liberty 
ships  in  March  of  this  year  at  a  moment 
when  sinkings  along  our  coast  by  submarines 
greatly  exceeded  ship  production.  The  com- 
.pany  organized  its  shipbuilding  division  in 
the  "recognition  cf  this  Nation's  drastic  need 
for  vessels  to  carry  the  tools  of  war  to  an  ^ 
ever-broadening  war  front. 

As  for  manpower,  there  was  no  choice: 
there  was  no  reservoir  of  skilled  shipbuilders; 
every  shipyard  in  the  country  was  crying  for 
men.  As  for  labor  untrained  in  shipbuilding, 
there  was  an  ample  supply.  You  will  recall 
that  in  March  and  April  of  this  year  many 


thousands  of  Jewelry  workers  In  il  r  R  ••' 
Island  area  were  laid  off  Rheem  p  iir.niLU.aie 
Job  was  one  of  training  <■.<.■  Ap; ..  i  <  ur  man- 
power requirements  fur  Nt-vemn'r  1  II. eluded: 
1.000  trained  welders  ar.d  burnt  :s  i  uao  ship- 
fitters,  besides  several  hundred  eacli  of  chip- 
pers  and  caulkers,  riggers,  erectors,  carpen- 
ters. drUlers.  and  reamers,  and  varying  num- 
bers In  some  60  classifications. 

The  Rlieem  Company  had  full  confidence 
that  here  In  Providence,  rich  In  industrial 
tradition,  could  be  found  those  men  and 
women  eager  to  learn  new  skills  In  ship- 
building and  proud  to  serve  their  coui^lry  lu 
a  war  Industry. 

Ed  Armstrong,  •.^til  known  among  New 
England  personftel  men  and  who  had  had 
shipbuilding  personnel  experience  in  the  last 
war  and  also  was  familiar  with  the  personnel 
problems  In  Portland  fhipyard.-  v,,'-  np- 
p<jinted  personnel  director  for  !!.<  ••-lup- 
bullding  division.  The  personnel  depart- 
ment was  immediately  formed  to  handle 
the  many  details  of  manpower  organization, 
such  as  recruiting,  employment,  fingerprint- 
ing, first  aid,  safety,  fire,  sabotage,  and  air 
raid  protection,  wage  and  salary  administra- 
tion, union  negotiations,  draft  deferments, 
and  most  irap>ortant  of  all,  training — to  say 
nothing  of  absisting  employees  with  tire  and 
gas  rationing  application  E.  !  function 
was  designed  to  contribuiL  t^.ui:a  Mio  build- 
ing and  maintenance  of  effectlvt  ; i,  :  power 
for  the  construction  cf  shirs.  The  ptn-v.nnel 
department  now  inc'i  cic-  about  40  persons, 
each  with  a  specific  respcnsibility. 

In  addition  to  setting  up  an  organization 
to  handle  the  problem  of  manpower,  many 
basic  policies  had  to  be  determined.  For 
instance,  would  untrained  employees  be 
hired  for  the  yard  without  going  through 
our  training  course?  What  must  be  done  to 
prevent  disturbing  personnel  relationships 
in  other  Industries  in  this  community?  How 
was  the  shipyard  stabilization  agreement  in 
respect  to  wages  to  be  interpreted  in  our 
case?  There  were  many  other  policies  which 
had  to  be  decided  at  the  start. 

Tralnini:  !-.i.d  mure  ' 
basis  of  cur  ;n,-.:,p  '.m  r  ; 
formerly  wP, ..  :>  Ay]- 
of  the  United  States  ix  ; 
Providence,  was  app'  :: 
visor  on  May  4.  Chf-^: 
Department  was  loaned 
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and  later  Joined  our  company  to  take  over 
supervisory    tra:n:nc      An     analysis    of    the 
training  progran:;  w.is  ni; '.k   and  a  broad  plan 
was  initiated  thr  nP;  r    : ,^.lltatlon  with  our 
operating   depi.r;n-t  n:      Alter  the  plan  was 
carefully  laid  out.   the   writing   of   the   text 
material  was  started.     Splendid  cooperation 
was  rere-ived  from  ail  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion    and     other     governmentp.l      agencies. 
Roughly  our  training  pr   t::  >n;   iii^^  been  di- 
vided as  follows:    1.  N.t::  •    ;  asses   for  2   or 
3  weeks  for  applicant?     :.■    :e-ted  m   work- 
ing at  the  shipyard.     2.  On  the  Job  train;np 
that  is.  afta-  a  man  is  hired  he  spends  n  p  '  - 
tlon  of  the  time  on  the  Job  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  in  class.     3.  Up-grading  on  the  Job.    4. 
Supervisory  training. 

Some  of  the  principal  training  classes  are 
in  welding,  shipfltting.  chipping,  marine  ma- 
chine work,  riveting,  rigging,  erectmg.  and 
boiler  making.  The  others  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  here.  At  the  peak  of  our  train- 
ing program  in  August  we  had  over  3,000  men 
enrolled.  Two  basic  features  of  our  pro- 
gram are:  First  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  the 
man's  former  skill  and  second,  to  so  organize 
our  total  operation  that  each  employee  may 
specialize  in  a  single  task.  Obviously,  we  do 
not  have  three  or  four  years  to  make  a 
mechanic  so  we  limit  the  scope  of  each  Job  to 
enable  a  man  to  learn  it  quickly.  This  has 
been  the  answer  to  the  training  problems  In 
mrny  cf  the  country's  largest  industries  and 
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It  19  working  successfully  at  the  shipyart 
an  example  of  utilizing  a  man's  frrrir- 
we  place  auto  mechanics  on  outsfi*^  n 
tots'  )rb«  on  the  sMpi  p.nd    •  *    rs 
We  are  often  ask.d.  Wh     f  cl:  i   . 
tnatructora   to  teach    In   thes*"  clasbes 
answer  is.  we  started  with  about  tw 
tljey  m  turn  uught  others,  and  qulckjy  the 
tr.uning  program  pyram.ded. 

The  first  candidates  for  traini:.^-  a 
lected  for  .'uture  .supervi  -^  M  ;• 
ready  leadmen  and  a.=&i-  .  :  "  '■  '  ■■•- 
focd  ones.  too.  Some  of  them  have  bceu  used 
aa  immictors-  We  have  paid  a  great  ceal  of 
attention  to  supervisory  training.  Fo-emea 
•nd  lead  men  attend  weekly  conf  irence 
i^n^a* ■  dealing  with  such  »ilb)ecta  as  low  to 
break  In  new  men.  how  to  rcpnmant .  pro- 
cedure regarding  promotion  of  men  from  one 
dMSiflcation  to  another,  and  general  si  tjects 
OD  supervisory  problems 

We  have  not  reached     ur  p    i>: 
we  have,  for  exampl".  1.034  «■■  :..» 
ers:   1.184  ship  fitters.  250  chipp^rs  aril 
er»;  142  drillers  and  reamers;   374  c-  r  i 
These,  with  the  rest,  total  afc    --   ~ 
and  women. 

We    look   upon    tralnir^    .i-     i        ■ 
process    and    nc*.    :i    'r  r,t>  r.L.-v    •:..-. 
given  to  an  empl   >  '^-  I       ■»  t<-:\  -i   ■. 
first  comes  into   the   yard      W     ..   ■ 
that  employees  are  anxious  t     '.  ^/^e  .i 
of  our  training  facilities.     Our  )c.b  . 
to  provide  them  the  best  p  ■«,<:. b'.p 
nlty  to  learn      At  one  time  w  -    .id 
as  50  instructora  on  fuV.  or  pa."  •  :r. 
tribute  the  success  of  cur  ira.:  m  -j 
far  to — 

1  The  early  Initiation  of  the  ^r   i 

2  Careful  planning 

3.  Adjustment  of  pr^>p'am  t.^  mef. 
of  production. 

4.  The    full    cooper  a  tiu    frcrn    a.. 
ment*  heads 
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duced.  We  have  had  a  number  of  cases  ol  eye 
flash  due  to  employees  who  lacked  respect  for 
the  electric  welders'  arc.  We  are  constantly 
fighting  to  keep  tlie  men  from  placing  loose 
ai  tides  on  the  scaffolding.  Our  housekeep- 
ing has  suffered  due  to  ship  construction 
while  yard  facilities  were  being  built.  We 
have  found  the  problem  of  safety  at  the  ship- 
yard is  not  so  much  guarding  against  thcsa 
obvious  dangers  such  as  cranes,  but  against 
the  common  ordinary  things  which  invite 
carelessness.  Ifs  the  old  story  of  the  empty 
gun  which  goes  off. 

The  conservation  of  manpower  through  ac- 
cident prevention  has  been  repeatedly  en- 
couraged by  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  of  which  Rheem  is  a 
member.  Is  at  present  raising  $5.000.C00  for 
this  work 

We  know  what  can  be  done  In  accident  pre- 
vention. Since  May.  through  an  Intensive 
campa.gn  en  safety  -il  otir  plants,  Rheem 
hr,s  cut  down  Ic  ;..  accidents  75  percent. 
T'.iC  present  accident  rate  In  Providence  Is 
f.-r  below  many  new  yards.  But  we're  going 
to  Improve  it. 

A  major  problem  In  every  shipyard  in  the 
country  Is  tiiat  of  loafing.   The  very  nature  of 
the  operation  makes  close  supervision  much 
more  difficult  than  in  a  factory.    The  trans- 
fer of  var.cufi  service  crafts  from  one  part  of 
the  yard  to  another  at  frequent  Intervals  also 
addo  to  tiie  difficulty  of  supervision.    Bring- 
ing a  huge  number  of  trainees  Into  the  yard 
who  were  not  sure  of  what  to  do  at  first  often 
caused  confusion  among  the  whole  depart- 
ment.   Lack  of  Etifflcicnt  equipment  added  to 
this  problem.     New  supervision  didn't  help. 
This  has  greatly  improved  as  new  equipment 
arr.ved,  leadmen  and  foremen   became  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  their  jobs,  and  the  men 
themselves  began  to  master  their  jobs.    But 
we're  far   from   satisfied   and   are  attacking 
this  problem  In  many  ways.    We  are  strength- 
ening  our   supervision   as   fast   as   possible. 
The  selection  of  leadmen  and  foremen  is  care- 
fully watched.     It  is  up  to  the  leadmen  and 
the    foremen    to    keep    the    work    running 
smoothly  and  as  I  have  mentioned  these  men 
are  going  through  training  courses  In  how  to 
handle  men  and  the  other  aspects  of  their 
jobs. 

According  to  Patil  R.  Porter,  chairman. 
Shipbuilding  Stabilization  Committee,  War 
Production  Board,  absenteeism  in  American 
shipyards  averaged  over  8  percent  of  total 
hours  worked  in  July  of  this  year.  This  Is 
Indeed  a  serious  loss  of  manpower.  Our  ab- 
sentee problem  Is  Improving,  but  any  needless 
absence  is  tco  much.  We  are  attacking  it  by 
appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  the  employees 
as  well  as  by  discipline.  If  an  employee  is 
absent  without  leave  from  his  foreman,  his 
foreman  warns  him  that  rectirrence  is  cause 
for  dismissal.  Some  yards  nm  from  10  to  20 
percent.  Currently  otir  rate  is  from  4  to  7 
1  trcent  of  scheduled  man-hours. 

Up  to  new  the  largest  factor  In  our  labor 
turn-over  has  been  military  service,  particu- 
larly enlistments.  We  expect  that  turn-over 
i  will  Increase  as  the  demand;3  by  military  serv- 
,  It  :  r  more  men  Increase.  We  are  ccunter- 
i:.-,  u;iLs  with  preparations  for  the  hiring  of 
women  and  older  men.  There  Is  growing 
pressure  in  some  offiaal  quarters  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  eniislments.  This  would  be  a 
great  help  in  the  manpower  problem.  The 
other  day  In  the  AMA  conference  in  New 
Y  rk  G  ..eral  Hershey,  Director  of  Selective 
Sv..  >  Aas  asked  what  he  thou^t  of  the 
euliitment  program  running  parallel  with 
Selective  Service.  His  answer  was.  and  I 
quote.  "I  feel  like  Calvin  Coolldge  when  some- 
b<jdy  asked  him  to  speak  about  sin.  Calvin 
sa:d.  'I'm  agin  It,' "  As  fast  as  possible,  we 
are  backing  up  cir  key  men  who  are  rulner- 
able  to  the  dr.::  u.-.h  others  who  are  not. 
We  do  not  have,  fortunately,  the  large  scale 
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shopping  around  for  Jobs  here  that  Is  pla- 
guing many  yards 

Rheem  has  not  suffered  a  great  deal  so  far 
from  lack  of  untrained  manpower,  but  the 
handwTitlng  Is  on  tho  waU.    There  Is  every 
Indication  of  a  shortage  very  bOon.    There- 
fore,  we   are    busy   preparing   fur   extensive 
employment  of  women.    We  have  25  women 
employed  in  the  yard  now  In  training  for 
material  checking  jobs  and  as  soon  as  sani- 
tary facilities  are  installed  we  will  put  women 
In  our  welding  school  and  In   many   other 
locations.    Women   will    not    be    placed    on 
the  ship,  but  our  study  of  the  subject  Indi- 
cates that  there  are  few  other  places  In  the 
yard  where  they  cannot  work.     Every  Rheem 
plant     throughout     the     country     employs 
women  and  we  are  Increasing  the  percentage 
each  week.     We  find  them  excellent  workers. 
Women  wUl  receive  the  same  pay  as  men  for 
comparable  work.     Particular  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  subject  of  uniforms  from 
the  standpoint  of  safety.    Women  applying 
at  Rheem  come  from  every  walk  of  life;  many 
aie   housewives,   seme    are   school    teachers, 
receptionists,     saleswomen,    and     waitresses. 
Many  of  them  tell  us  the  principal  reason 
they  want  to  build  ships  is  because  they  have 
a  husband,  or  a  brother,  or  sweetheart,  or  a 
son  at  the  front.    Several  hundred  women 
per  week  are  now  applying  for  work. 

Now  lets  examine   briefly  what  Is  neces- 
sary at  the  three  levels  of  business  organiza- 
tion m  order  to  fully  mobilize  this  country's 
manpower.    First,    let's    take    top    manage- 
ment.    If  any  management  at  the  beginning 
of  this  struggle  suffered  under  the  illusion 
that  this  was  going  to  be  a  nice  easy,  com- 
forUble  war,  it  knows  better  by  now.    The 
easiest  thing  for  management  to  do  Is  to  keep 
on  making  the  same  products  as  before  with 
the  same  organization  and  the  same  equip- 
ment.    Entering  a  new  field  is  fraught  with 
new  tasks,  new  worries,  and  new  responsi- 
bilities.   Management   must   take   Its   risks. 
Management  must  giwe  freely  of  its  admin- 
istrative   ability    and    Inventive    genius   in- 
leading   the   country's   manpower   Into    new 
war  production  fields.    This  demands  cour- 
ageotis  leadership.    The  men  and  women  of 
this  country  are  saying,  "Tell  us  what  to  do 
and   well  do  It."    No  battle  was  ever  won 
with    halfhearted    leadership.     This    Is    war 
on  the   production  front,  and  management 
must  fearlessly  asstime  Its  responsibilities. 

At  the  level  of  foremen  and  department 
heads  the  road  is  difficult,  too.  Supervisors 
must  work  with  untrained  men.  This  de- 
mands patience  as  never  before.  They  must 
have  faith  in  training  programs.  They  must 
remember  their  own  flist  days  at  work  and 
give  consideration  to  the  man  or  woman  just 
starting  in.  They  must  work  without  ade- 
quate equipment.  They  must  work  harder 
than  ever  before.  The  other  day  a  foreman 
at  the  yard  was  grouching  about  lack  of 
equipment  How  could  he  work  without  \hls, 
that,  or  the  other  thing?  I  asked  him  what 
he'd  do  11  he  were  an  airplane  mechanic  In 
the  Solomons  and  som°  of  his  repair  equip- 
ment hadn't  arrived?  He  seemed  to  get  the 
point. 

As  for  the  untrained  worker,  his  jo'j  Is  as 
difficult  as  those  at  the  other  two  levels  of 
the  organization.  He  must  adapt  himself  to 
new  supervisors,  new  working  conditions,  new 
equipment.  He  must  quickly  learn  new 
skills.  He  must  go  to  school  agaia.  He  must 
work  night  shifts.  He  must  give  up  seme 
of  the  rights  of  labor  for  the  privilege  of  sav- 
Inc;  his  country. 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  present  some 
of  the  men  who  are  rapidly  becoming  sh.p- 
buildcrs  at  Fields  Point. 

There  Is  Harold  Swenska;  for  5  years  he 
was  a  hair  cresser  operating  his  own  shop. 
Today  he  is  In  the  yaid  holding  up  the  oper- 
ating end  of  a  riveting  gun  and  doing  a  darn 
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good  j')b.     Tlien  th^^re  t<^   the   Hindu  priest; 
be  is  a  shipfltter.     Tiie  Negro  deacon  who  is 
now  a  welder.     IncideniaUy,  we  had  to  make 
a  concession  In   the  case   cf  the  deacon,  he 
had  to  conduct  services  In  the  evenlr.e  po  wp 
assigned  a  first  uhlft  for  him.     W.    iiavt 
embalmer.  he  la  now  an  oUer.     A        t    p  r^ :  n 
who    owned    and   operated    a   $i  .  lA-^i   cu;    x. 
diner,  he  Is  a  shipfltter.     This  man  has  co: 
mented   that    It's  quite   a   changeover   fr^  :: 
flipping  hcmburgers  to  flipping  steel  places 
Many  weavers  are  now  Ehipf:l.,ori:  c/  v.\.;icrp 
ailP-'men  are  becoming  carpenters  and  pneu- 
matic  riveters.     The    other   day    n    n:an    r^p- 
plied   for  "rheumatic"  tralnlnr      M  -N    ii' 
right,  for  the  first  2  weeks  on  a  pneumatic 
riveter  Is  not  too  easy. 

There  Is  Robert  Ross,  a  former  outstanding 
soccer    dffer,?p    rr.v.n.    S^f^ttish   cup    plaver — 
now'a  firn.i.'f    nmn      Th>  ve  is  Ted  Williani5, 
natlon.nl  wp;^'nT -■i;n!;;i'   rl.amplon— he  is   as- 
sistant     f-'rfn;nn      ■.  ')      -iff-l-plBte     a.=sprahlv 
There  i-  f  fi  Caffi'  '^    i'  -nr"  director  and  leader 
of  a  syrr.ph;  ::v  r  :.■.-....■  r:>  -.  he  is  a  timekeeper. 
There  Is  Cren.  Ar-h.ir  C-'\t^    br*£:adler  pener;,! 
In  World  War  No    1  and  h^  idtr  of  the  Distin- 
guished Service   Cross.     He   is   the   father  if 
eight  sons  now  in  armed  service  and  has  a 
daughter-in-law    In    the    WAACs       General 
Cole  is  now  general  foreman  of  maintenance. 
There  Is  Joseph  Gomes,  football  and  ba.seball 
star    of    East    Providence    High    8cho<^  i     a;    i 
Providence  College — he  1,'  a  rigger      ITi'  r.    ,s 
Gus  Olson,  coach  a:  W-s-  WarwicK  H:.  n     he 
is  a  welder.     Ther.'   i?   P.i-nv   .J.-srr'i    N.'t;-.^ 
heavyweight  boxer  .no  ^''  '■■''  ."r::ii:  i  .   •;    '!  i;:--i 
class— he  Is  a  burner       IT.f-o   i...  Bi':   H  Mf  r, 
all-Amerlcan    end.    H'>!v    C'    ss      Hr    p.:.;,  .-i 
with      Bill      Osmansk!       :'.'^  ■■•^mi:-      f'-M-m:.:; 
Histen    is    worklne   on    -!;-p    ass-mMy 

I  could  go  on  for  h mrs  listing  names  of 
people  you  know,  formerly  In  occupations  far 
removed  from  shipbuilding,  but  now  doing  a 
bang-up  job  with  Rheem. 

occasionally  I  find  a  doubter  whr  ?ays  you 
can't  make  a  shipbuilder  out  cf  a  l?ce- 
maker.  I  say— and  we  are  proving  It  every 
day— that  lacemakers  make  excellent  ship- 
builders; so  do  bond  salepmen,  bakers,  florists, 
football  stars,  musicians,  mechanics,  jewelry 
workers,  school  teachers,  and  houscwivf'5 

That    was    the    reservoir    of    ship^"!    '*♦•- 
which  Rheem  found  ^n   March   2:i   \r-    Pr".  ;- 
dence.     That  Is  the  farn-  n-rrv'-r  ir  rr.  'xt.:.  a 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  A;r  r   -^  ;■;   '-.^    '^  ^'•'1- 
diers,  sailors  and  fliers.     Yes.  ..:,d  :us  M:tr:nes. 
Out  of  this  reservoir  of  eager  workers  has 
resulted    an    organization.     An    organleation 
of  Rhode  Island   men   and   women  who   are 
proving  that   In  a  time   of    crisis  they   are 
erual  to  the  task  demanded  of  them.     They 
are    coming   through    splendidly.     They    r.re 
responding  in  an  excellent  manner  to  train- 
ing     They   arc   showing   a  sincere  desire   t- 
learn      They    are    Interested    In    their   worK 
and   they   make   good   craftsmen.     They   are 
taking  a  growing  pride  in  the  flr^t  ship  to 
be  launched  the  latter  part  of  this  month  and 
rivalry   between   the   crews  on    the   different 
hulls   is   growing      The   effectiveness   of   our 
country's   manpower   lies   In    the   ability   of 
such  men  and  women  to  learn  their  new  jobs. 
It  lies  In  supervision  to  operate  under  the 
handicaps   of    Inexperienced    men    and   lack 
of  equipment.     It   lies   In   courageotis  man- 
agement. 

The  length  of  this  war  depends  upon  how 
quickly  free  America,  as  a  whole,  can  adapt 
Itself  to  the  demands  and  dislocations  of  full 
war  production;  how  quickly  it  can  mobilize 
Its  manpower. 

Building  an  organization  from  scratch  to 
7,500  persons  In  6  months  Is  an  example  of 
mobilization  of  manpower  on  the  home  front. 
It  is  accomplished,  to  borrow  from  Kipling. 
"not  by  the  individual  nor  the  company  as 
a  whole,  but  the  everlasting  teamwork  of 
every  bloomin"  soul  ' 
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Meeting  tl:e  Chailrnge 

extenpkjn  of  remarks 

HCN.  GUY  M.GILLETTE 

IN    THE   SfiNAIE   Ot    THE    UN;-'='^i   M -XTES 

Thursday.  November  5.  Ijt2 

M:  GILLLITE.  M:.  President,  I  ask 
•jnanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  'h"  Record  an  editorial 

appearing  in  thi  i  .u.  i;La  au  Farmer  for 
November  1942,  enuii' d  "M-ruug  the 
Challenge. 

There  being  no  obji^tinii  ihe  editorial 
was  ordered  ♦'>  h<-  yrivJ.  6  w.  '!■;-■  RF'-OKn 
■^s  follows: 


countK  ?  wir!-f' 


T  >- 


■:(-  W:ir  i'^" 
be'^i,  SI"  sncrt':^.s*ii, ,  it  'ii^"^  '' 
ci  tJ'irr.U'r.-  i.^v. '  h«'C«visf'  btn 
I  •  -  ::  I'  Wfts  t.i)...(..i  ..r..:  old  :; 


WKfTiNi:.  nil.  I  li-M  If 
cpp'^'cj    ti.e    t:iaiier;gt 


T!  ■ ;  r.  has  ac- 
st-(  :r.;;.i:ly  has 
ljf.fr:  i:..r:ed  at  it  frorr.  nuii.v  q\i-,Tu:-=  dur-  ^ 
ing  lue  past  2  mouths.  Frv.ba  .;.  .  v,  rv  | 
thinking  farmer  has  noted  with  ar.a.i  :;.  ;.t 
that  the  press  and  radio  in  some  pir-ex-.-  iiaN-- 
put  forth  a  special  effort  tu  saddle  the  causes 
i  a  :!,ii  -in  upon  the  farmer.  This  w;-.-  jm;- 
i,c  ;!a!  V  noticeable  before  the  ad-ir-^  i 
Probici  lit  Roosevelt  on  Lat)or  Day  and 
dnr   '  ,v   tiirreaftpr 

1-  w  ..s  CI  lu.rr.v  because  of  this  fact  that 
;it  l:ir.-  M...iit>  n'fi-iug  was  held  on  Satur- 
(K.-.  u>  ;  o.;i  i  ;.;  vvhich  approximately 
;;  ^;v;m  larmei-s  ).r;ir  ;  K..  A.  O'Neal  brand  these 
ar.i..ks  at  the  -  -  -i :.,  -.ri  at  the  same  time 
show  that  th'  :a:r  r  pi  b  .niy  la  the  greatest 
single  factor  \i....:.-i.b  ^^,..^1  Inflation 

Can  we  eJicuse  these  people  who  have  cast 
reflections  on  our  Industry  by  saying  they 
do  not  know  any  better,  or  they  do  not 
understand? 

We  doubt  It.  We  are  perhaps  partly  to 
blame  for  the  situation  in  that  we  have  not 
done  nearly  enough  In  the  way  of  educating 
other  groups  to  the  point  where  they  under- 
stand our  problems  and  what  we  are  working 
for,  and  the  effects  of  cur  efforts  upon  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

There  are  several  definite  points  we  would 
like  to  make. 

1.  That  the  organized  farmer  has  never 
asked  for  anything  which  has  been  inequita- 
ble. Agriculture  has  only  sought  its  Just 
share  of  the  national  Income,  and  asked  for 
equality  with  other  groups.  It  has  seen  or- 
ganized labor  handed  protection,  a  check-cfl 
system,  and  other  advantages,  and  has  not 
com.plalncd  unduly. 

2  Organized  agriculture's  one  aim  today 
is  to  do  Its  full  part  in  winning  victory.  Its 
plant  was  ready  and  in  action  In  meeting 
production  goals  far  ahead  of  Industry.  It 
seeks  to  protect  Its  production  by  having 
sufficient  labor  to  keep  its  plant  ftinctioning 
to  wartime  needs.  Price  for  produce  dees 
hrve  an  effect  on  thl£.  because  the  farmer 
under  present  price  condiUons  cannot  com- 
pete with  Industry  for  labor.  We  also  do 
net  br':rvf  t^.":*  schoolboys  will  fill  the 
shoes  cf  f.-':  ".^  :■ ''d  herdsmen  and  livestock 
feeders  or  dairymen.  They  may  be  able  to 
lighten  the  burden  a  little,  but  they  cannot 
solve  It. 

3  The  Iowa  farrrifr  .s  not  contributing  to 
the  inflation  throi.h  ';^nd  speculation  or 
vmdue  purchasing,  lirb'..  he  is  making  an 
effort  to  pay  old  debts  and  to  keep  his  current 
debts  up.  Second,  he  is  doing  his  part  in  buy- 
In?  War  bond.^.  The  War  bond  campaign  In 
Iuw;;'s  rural  counties  for  ih':-  most  part  has 
been  succp'-^lul  1-armers  who  pledged  to 
buy  bf  ;a.'-  are  expected  to  take  their  full 
q./.'...-  ii.icre  ihe  fl.'-st  of  the  year.     In  those 


rff'-'T'     blt!=     not 

br'".'.    *tii'  Isii.ii 
ciiri'.ifeib':.   Ifitcl- 
i'l  ^.'K.  ;  ^"3  '■   1  it. ; '  1 1  *  r  3 
,,      .     y    i„    kt.  I'v.^    ■*■■:)     -,1T  .:■    i'ie,.:T5f 

There  Is  one  bnphl  spot  on  the  hcrlzcn 
In  all  this.  It  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
newspaper  men  and  radio  commei:  t^  i  n^v^ 
learned  the  facts  sbrut  r^t^irulnirt  hj  d  >;:ive 
changed  their  tu-  e  ■.  w-  l.  \>.-  ^.'d  be>,.-,.> 
that  more  and  mere  cf  then;  m:'  .--^  tlf  r 
facilities  to  really  tell  the  Na-  <  :  '  '  •  i  n 
the  farmer  Is  dcmr  .r  d  compare  his  loyalty 
with  that  of  other  gr<  r>p». 

Agriculture  Is  not  working  at  cost-plus. 
Agriculture  has  net  been  c^ri^bt  rbf-atlng. 
It  has  not  contributed  to  t  ;'k  r  i  .s  or 
other  shadv  activities  in  connt-cu'ii  with  the 
war  effort  that  In  f»ome  Instances  have  given 
some  industrv  'he  >-"!rk  eye. 

Agricutlu'^  nv'v*>s  lorward — patrtotir  %>.■  :k- 
Ing  its  60  to  80  hours  a  week  withe  ■  .  •:  - 
plaining.  We  have  accepted  the  c>  »  i-  '  . 
Let  labor  do  Its  fair  share  v.:'!.;  i;'  c-a.^ning 
for  extra  dollars.  Let  industry  do  its  part. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  call  agriculture — 
the  basic  Industn-  f-  c^ccess  In  war— black. 
Look  to  yourselves  find  may  Government  lock 
to  others  and  tell  the  world  just  who  is 
contributing  to  Inflation. 


The  Anli-PoU-Tax  E.Il 


EXiTiNSioN  or  Iv;-'Ma::K3 

■    } 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF    A  "  A  •  1 '  M  A 

IN  ■nii:  HOl>K  e.i-  hV.l  ;:k:^entattvts 

Thursday,  November  5,  i942 
M-  nOBB<^,  Mr,  FmTik.y  '  -^d*  r  M'ftve 
to  re-r-i>e'  and  t-x'.'nd  my  rein.irk-  in  The 
Recokd.  I  liK'i-d"  the  follov.-ir- ■'  ]*'•:'- 
written  by  JudRe  Romaine  Boyd,  ont-  of 
thp  distinguished  juri?t5  of  Alabama, 
v.:;;t'li  recently  appeart .:  .ri  t.ht  B::i: .::\z- 
i-i.im  A':'  -n-i"a,1;1 

No  one'  k!-K^\vs  betl'T  V:.:  '.  3c&-v  B  '\A 
that  there  never  h;-  n  •  !^.  h  rYderal  clc  - 
tion.  His  expression,  'in  Federal  e..^c- 
tions."  is  merely  a  shorthand  rendition 
of  the  longer  phrase,  "in  those  State 
elections  in  vvhirh  candidale.=;  for  Federal 
office  are  t  e.»  t  >  *  -  \  u  i  e  d  i  c  r , 

May  1  in,:i«'  your  carelui  rcadinc  of 
Judge  Fvvv-d''-  h-lor'^ 

Ptev:n   i :\M    A:  A     (yctober  2S,  1942. 
T^e  Ei'TTeji.  <  i   tul  Ai.f-IIekald, 

B iTTningham ,  Ala. 
Dt  F  Mk  Editor:  In  an  editorial  In  last 
Saiu;^a>  b  Age-Herald  reviewing  the  broad- 
cast of  the  Town  Meeting  debate  on  the  so- 
caUed  antl-poll-tax  bills  now  pending  in  the 
Con^reE=!  some  perplexity  Is  expressed  as  to 
i,,  (  x.i.  :  disanction  referred  to  by  Congress- 
Ei  -  c.  V  between  "qualifications  for  voting' 
and  "regulations"  of  elections.  This  distinc- 
tion and  also,  no  doubt,  the  basis  of  Mr.  Cox's 
opinion  that  the  Pepper  antl-poll-tax  bill  Is 
unconstitutional  is  found  in  the  following 
sections  2  and  4  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States: 

"Sec  2  The  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  eKxtors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
ntimerous  branch  of  the  SUte  l^^fjf  «^*^  . 
Th's  section  relates  to  the  qualif.-at.ons  or 
voters  in  elections  for  Representat  ve.  in  ...a 
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APPKN'nrX  TO  THK  < 'i  iXfiPTS^luN 


Congress,  and  U  \s  a  clear  recognition  ct  thi» 
heretofore  »eil-estab;:5"if d.  furdamentp  .  and 
exclusive  r;?ht  of  the  States  to  fix  huch  c  ua!i- 
flcaUcns  in  Federal  elections,  subject  oi  ly  to 
the  restriction  that  the  qualifications  as  md 
flxed  by  the  States  shall  conform  to  the  ([uall- 
flcations  fixed  by  the  Star«»s  for  voters  m  elec- 
tlona  for  members  <:  h  most  nurrorcus 
branch  of  the  State  k\4is..tn.ire. 

•£tc  4  The  tm.es.  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  SenaU.rs  and  I  epre- 
sentatlvcs  vhall  be  prescribed  in  each  St  ite  by 
the  legislature  thereof.  Uut  the  Congress  may 
at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  n  gula-  j 
tiona.  except  as  to  the  place  of  thi>oslng  j 
Senators." 

This  section  grants  the  Congress  the  pcwer    , 
to  regulate  the  time,  place,  and  cian:  er  of    j 
holding    elections    (or    Senators    and    1  tepre-    | 
tentative*,    and    Webster    defines    tl        a      ; 
"manner"  as  "a  way  of  acting,  a  mcdc 
tedure  ■ 

In  most.  If  not  all.  States  the  quahft-atlona 
of  voters  are  fixed  by  State  consuiuti  )ns  or 
election  laws,  and  elections  are  the  eafter 
held  from  time  to  time  by  election  oflBclals  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law 

Thus,  the  fixing  of  qualifications  and  the 
manner  of  holding  elections,  thouch  related, 
are  separate  and  entirely  different  matters. 
and  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  th;  t  sa.d 
sect  Jen  4  was  not  Intended  to  grant  any  p  wer 
to  Congress  to  fix  the  qualfflcation  of  voters. 
such  doubt  Is  removed  by  a  considera  ion  cf 
the  fact  that  such  powers  had  alread  ,•  been 
fiXed  by  said  section  2.  and  ..hat  by  s*>(  f.on  3 
of  article  I  it  was  provided  that  Senators 
should  be  elected  by  tiie  legislatures  of  the 
uifferent  States. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  power  to  n  culate 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  con- 
gressional elections  was  granted  the  C'  n^ress 
for  the  purpose  of  in£ur:-.e  ^v  '••.."■<'  >='onal 
action,  if  necessary,  the  t  !,:  .;  :  .''tN  elec- 
ti.i;:.s  by  the  jirrvfi  ■.  :.  :  •■  -i*.  :.  '  ,iUt:.=  . 
Ci.mmonly  ca.iet!    b:i..    '  - 1>  x   ir.iud. 

In  order  to  evade  tiie  provi.si'Mis  <:f  said 
section  2  as  to  the  aualitlcation  of  vot  i-rs  be- 
ing fixed  by  th>'  <^.lt.■^  ■;..■  j.-r.  ;).  :■..  :,;-^  :  -.-.e 
Pepper  bill  v.'  .-.  i;;,  .•:*•:.• :-.  !.:v  .«,  . .  i  r'.-.cr- 
thought.  sutjges*  *:.(•  •!  '"  ir.;--.-  :  the 
required  prepay raeiit  uf  the  poii  i.. \  .onstl- 
tutes  a  condition  rather  than  a  qualilication 


within  the  meaning  of  siid  station  2 
the   provision    of   the    Alabamn   C'>r.~ 


requiring  thf  p  \ :■''•:•■  r.'  t  .i  poll  or  h«ad  tax 
for  the  supp'  r:  f  t:.e  p  iblic  schoc  s  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  is  :.  •  .  ,  .  ;;  uion 
within  the  meaning  of  s.i.cl  at-,;..;.  J  but 
merely  a  condition,  then  tiie  constitiitlonal 


proTisions  of  =;-r'..p 
ownership  o'   ■.•.\  it 
for  votint;   :s    i 
kids  mav  :•  ■  .  •..  .' 


f  the  States  r~' 
."  property  a- 
condition,  ai 
■;ie  a.'bitrarv  .i 


21  years  for  voimg  is  also  a  conditiun 

As  applied  to  clf.z'nifhip.  Webster  deShes  the 

word      qual:."    .1  -      A    condltio^i    that 

must  be   con.p.:eU   '^.:;:    '>  :  the  atta 

of  a  status:  the  perfection  of  a  right. 

a  qualification  cf  citizenship  '"     And  tlie  word 

■  qualified"  is  defined  <xs  "ia»  Competent,  fit 

(bi    having  ccmplied  with   requirem 

an  o3ice.  employment,  etc  " 

It  therefore  app?ars  that   the    making 
the    v.ord    •quallQcaticns "    as    used 
section    2    Includes    any    requlrcmentk 


as  ag^.  residence,  registration,  payment  cf 
taxes  due  the  State,  etc.  which  ti  <  State 
in  its  severe  gn  t  »■•-  may  require  as  a  pre- 
requ:site  for  tiie  r  ;:■:  to  vote  for  niembrrs 
cf  the  mc3st  nun.i;rcus  tody  tl  ;h  S^atc 
legislature,  exceptiig  rt  crurse  any  f.irh  dis- 
criminatory quLil'flr.i  .  v-  racial  or  nfhei- 
Wise,  as  are  pri  h  b  '^'cl  * 
cf  the  United   --    '  A:. 

h?re    that    thr-    i-c-at':.  1    < 
the   corstituticns   ct    ' 
Instead  of  a  limitation  ci 
fore   the   Ccr.pr:ss    has   only    such    pjwer   es 


racial 

the  Ccnsitutiou 
:  .t  might  b^  added 
r.stitutu  n 
.S'atPs.    IS 
pcWvTs  and 


is    conferred    fcv    the    Federal    Cons- 


But  if 
tution 


•'.z  the 
uisite 
•  quiz 
:r.lt  Of 
uerely. 


nment 
etc  .  as 


its  for 

cf 
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Congressman  Sam  Rotrs  In  an  able  speech 
denying  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  strike 
down,  in  part,  a  suffrage  section  of  tha 
Constitution  of  Alabema.  cited  an  unbroken 
line  of  court  d'^cisicns  and  eminent  text 
book  writers  all  upholding  the  right  cf  the 
State  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  Ita  voters 
In  all  elections;  but  Senator  Peppth  seemed 
to  see  a  ray  of  hope  in  the  case  of  U.  S.  v. 
Class:c  et  al.  (313  U.  S  239).  The  question 
cf  the  quaLScatlon  cf  voters  was  not  in- 
volved in  the  Classic  case  which  was  an 
appeal  from  the  conviction  of  seme  election 
oific.als  for  '"altering  and  falsely  counting 
and  certifying  the  ballots  in  a  Louisiana 
party-primary  election. 

True.  It  wai  said  In  the  cpinion  in  the 
Classic  case  that  the  right  of  legal  voters 
to  vote  in  Fetleral  elections  is  derived  from 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  that.  "Tlie 
right  of  qualified  voters  within  a  State  to 
cast  their  ballots  and  have  them  counted  at 
Cjngiecslonal  election"  is  a  right  secured 
by  the  Federal  Constitution.  But  it  w:ll  be 
noted  that  this  right  to  vote  is  restricted 
by  the  opinion  In  this  case  to  qualified 
voters,  whose  qualifications  are  flxed  as  pro- 
vided by  said  section  2  of  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  Pepper  bill  admittedly  cannot  nullify 
the  poll-tax  laws,  except  In  Federal  elections, 
but  should  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
as  new  constituted,  uphold  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Pepper  bill,  then  the  power 
cf  the  Congress  will  have  been  established 
to  take  away  the  vital  righTof  the  States 
to  fix  the  qualifications  of  its  voters  in  Fed- 
eral elections  and  this  may  be  the  first  step 
to  another  inf  imous  force  bill  with  southern 
Members  of  the  Congress  in  a  hopeless 
minority — and  without  a  John  T.  Morgan. 

The  politician  has  not  changed  his  spots — 
;  ,■  .re  rec  jristructton  days  when  there 
..v,>.p  Federal  -.roops.  including  many  Negro 
-  diers.  camf)ed  at  every  courthouse  In 
Ai.ibama. 
I  With  the  Nation  now  confronting  the 
greatest  peril  In  Its  long  history,  and  unity 
needed  more  than  ever  before,  self-serving 
politicians  ha\e  chosen  this  time  to  force 
the  Congress  to  give  many  vital  hours  to  the 
consideration  cf  a  purely  political,  sectional, 
unconstitutional  and  most  untimely  bill — 
and  with  thousands  of  the  heroic  survivois 
of  Baiaan  and  Corregldor  slowly  starving  amid 
the  bruatality  of  Japanese  prisons,  these  self- 
serving  politicians  have  been  more  concerned 
with  their  own  political  fortunes  than  with 
helping  to  speed  the  day  of  freedom  for  the 
prisoners  of  Bitaan.  The  time  may  come 
when  the  people  of  Alabama  will  better 
understand  and  appreciate  the  active  and 
courageous  oppcsitlon  of  some  Members  of 
the  Congress  to  the  passage  of  the  Pepper 
bill. 

Verj-  respectfully. 

ROMAINE   EOTD. 


T.h^  .  .itraco. 


unlike 
grant 
thcre- 


tuiion. 


I  XTENSION  OP  REM.\RK3 

HON.  TOMCONNALLY 

r   TE.S.AS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdcy.  Nox^ember  5.  1942 

M  c  ^^.-A::v  M:  President.  I  asic 
uniinimous  ccnsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Reccrd  ar  address  delivered  at  Har- 
lingen.  Tex.,  on  October  31.  1S42,  by  Roy 
Miller,    active    vice    president,    at    the 


RECORD 

thirty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Intracoastal  Canal  Association  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas.  The  subject  of  the  ad- 
dress was  Nearing  th3  Goal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

From  many  standpoints  the  last  2  yeius, 
anJ  especially  the  last  6  months,  have  consti- 
tuted the  most  eventful,  and  I  might  say  re- 
sultful.  period  in  the  long  and  interesting 
history  of  our  association. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  our  brief  conven- 
tion this  year  should  be  held  in  the  fine  and 
progressive  city  of  Harlingen,  deep  in  iha 
heart  of  the  Magic  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
For  it  was  her9  2  years  ago  that  the  success- 
ful hearing  before  the  United  States  distilct 
engineer  was  held  which  resulted  in  the  favor- 
able report  recommending  the  extension  tnd 
completion  of  our  greet  waterway  to  the  Mexi- 
can border,  an  alluring  goal  which  had  been 
our  constant  objective  since  the  distingulslied 
lifetime  President  of  cur  association  inaugu- 
rated the  canal  movement  In  tjie  city  of 
Victoria  37  years  ago. 

Let  me  briefly  catalog  In  their  chrono- 
logical order  the  steps  which  have  brought  us 
to  the  high  achievement  we  celebrate  today. 
The  favorable  report  recommending  the  ex- 
tension to  the  valley  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  September  30.  1941.  and  printed  in 
House  Document  4C2.  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, first  session.  The  report  followed  a 
hearing  held  before  the  Board  of  Engine<?r3 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  Washington,  at 
which  representatives  of  your  association,  in- 
cluding several  prominent  citizens  of  the  val- 
ley, appeared  and  made  arguments  in  support 
of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  division  and  district  engineers. 
On  October  7.  1941.  a  hearing  was  held  he- 
fore  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  at 
which  representatives  of  your  association  ap- 
peared in  support  of  a  favorable  recoramea- 
dation.  Those  who  represented  your  associa- 
tion were  your  president.  Hon.  C.  S.  E.  H<.1- 
land.  Rene  F.  Clerc,  vice  president  for  Loul>l- 
ana.  and  your  active  vice  president. 

Following  the  hearings,  the  report  received 
the  committee's  unanimous  endorsement  and 
the  Item  authorizing  the  extension  was  plac  ;d 
in  the  general  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  which 
was  reported  to  the  Congress  November  '21, 
1941.  The  project  as  recommended  by  t:ie 
engineers  and  as  approved  by  the  committee 
provided  for  a  waterway  9  feet  deep  and  ViO 
feet  wide  "from  Corpus  Christi  to  Port  Isabel. 
Including  the  Arroyo  Colorado  to  Harllngcr ," 
these  being  the  dimensions  of  the  existing 
project  authorized  in  the  river  and  harbor 
acts  of  1925  and  1927  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Corpus  Chrlstl.  The  estimated  cost 
was  $2,500,000. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  when  It  became  per- 
fectly clear  to  those  who  were  able  to  fores  ?e 
our  almost  certain  Involvement  In  the  world- 
wide war.  Judge  Mansfiixd,  chairman  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee.  In  letters  al- 
dressed  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
War.  the  Petroleum  Coordinator  for  War,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
pointed  out  the  inevitable  consequences 
which  would  result  to  coastwise  shipping  if 
and  when  the  United  States  might  be  fore  ?d 
Into  the  conflict.  He  directed  attention  to 
the  service  which,  under  these  clrcumstanct  s. 
could  and  would  be  rendered  the  Nation  by  a 
protected  Inland  waterway  connecting  t.ic 
great  storehouse  of  natural  resources  in  the 
Southwest  and  along  the  Gulf  coast  by  en- 
larging It  to  more  usable  dimensions  and  con- 
necting It  by  a  barge  canal  across  Florida 
with  the  existing  12-foot  Inland  waterway 
from  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  to  Trenton.  N.  J.,  a 
distance  cf  1.046  miles.  This  appeal,  for  tlie 
most  part,  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  Then  came 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  long  list  of  ship  slnli- 
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Ings  by  enemy  submarines  in  the  Gulf  ar  i 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  resuieci  :n 
an  almost  complete  stoppage  of  coast*  ite 
shipping. 

At  Corptis  Cliristi  on  AprU  18  '  f  tJ.  s  year, 
at  a  celebration  commemoratu  ji  ;:.<   >    i,.p.e- 
tion   cf  our  great  project  to  that  city,  your 
association.  In  a  resolution  strongly  supported 
by  Judge  Mansitelb,  v;ho  was  present,  called 
upon  the  Consress  to  eni-ct  speedy  legislation 
vhich    would    carry    this    idea    into    effect. 
Upon  his  return  to  Washington,  Judj^e  Mans- 
field Immediately  Introduced  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing such  an   undertaking.     The  bill,  known 
as  H.  R.  6C'99,  the  Mansfield  bill,  provided  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  enisling  InUacoastal 
Vr'atcrway  from  Corpus  Christi  to  New  Orleans 
to  a  depth  of  12  feet  and  a  bottom  width  of 
125  feet,  the  enlaigement  cf  the  existing  9- 
foot  intracoastal  waterway  from  New  Orleans 
to  Apalachee  Bay.  Fla..  to  the  same  dimen- 
sions, the  extenfclcn  and  ccpipletion  of  the 
Intracoastal  vraterway  en  the  same  basis  from 
Corpus  Chjistl  to  the  valley,  and  the  con- 
strue Uon  of  a  12-foot  high  level  lock  canal 
across   Florida    to    connect    tlie    Gulf   Intra- 
coastal   waterway    with    tlie    Atlantic    Intra- 
coastal waterway  from  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  to 
Trenton.  N.  J.     The  mea-ure  also  authorized 
the  construction  of  a  pipe  line  across  Florida 
to  render   some   measuie   of   relief   pending 
the  completion  of  the  barge  canal  across  that 
State,  and  also  a  pipe  line  from  the  Tlnsley  oil 
field    in    Mississippi    to    Savannah,    Ga.,    or 
Charlsstcn.  S.  C.    The  total  estimated  cost 
cf  the  prajf^ct  including  these  various  features 
is  $93  000  000.  divided  approximately  as  fol- 
lows 1 

1.  Barse  Canal,  12  feet  deep.  125 
feet  wide,  from  St.  Johns  River 
of  Florida  across  Florida  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Estimated  cost H4, 000,  000 

2.  Enlargement  of  Gulf  Intra- 
coastal Canal  to  a  depth  of  12 
feet,  bottom  width  of  125  feet 
(present  dimensions  9  feet 
deep.  100  feet  bottom  width), 
from  Apalachee  Bay  to  Mexi- 
can border.     Estimated  cost. -     26.000,000 

3.  Pipe  line  or  pipe  lines,  from 
Port  St.  Joe.  Fla..  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Esti- 
mated cost 10,000,000 

4.  Pipe  lire  from  Yazoo.  Miss.,  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.  or  Savannah. 

Ga.    Estimated  cost--- 13,000.000 

Total 93,000.000 

Judge  Mansfield  Introduced  his  bill  on 
May  18,  just  1  month  after  the  Corpus  Chrlstl 
meeting.  On  June  18,  hearings  on  the  bill 
be-ran  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee and  continued  for  4  days.  Many 
representatives  cf  your  a-scciatlcn.  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  Elo  Grande  Valley,  par- 
ticipated m  the  hearings.  In  addition  to 
your  president  and  active  vice  president,  your 
association  was  represented  by  Mr.  John  11. 
Sharw  Chairman  of  the  Valley  Extension 
Committee;  Mr.  Dan  Murphy  of  Harlingen; 
Mr  James  C  Bowie,  port  director  of  Port 
Isabel;  Mr.  F.  W.  Hofmokel.  port  director  of 
Brownsville;  and  Mr.  Rene  F.  Clerc,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  association  for  Louisiana.  Many 
other  prominent  citizens  of  Teras  and  Louisi- 
ana, as  well  as  other  Gulf  States,  were  present 
and  urged  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  hear- 
ings resulted  In  a  prompt  and  favorable  re- 
port to  the  Congress  and  the  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  June  17. 

In  the  Senate,  hearings  wcrv  h.ki  b*-'  r.- 
the  Commerce  Committee  for  4  day;-  r  - 
glnnlnc;  June  29.  At  these  hearlnr-^  H  n. 
R.  B.  Creaeer  of  Brownsville.  Hon  t^'-c.  r  < 
Dancy,  Conn'y  JdC-'"  .--f  C'im-t-'.u  Coiii.n-, 
both  directors  of  y  i;r  !,-,-.•<:..•;.  ;i.  Jiuli'i' 
Mansfield,  and  your  a.  ir.p  vid-  p--  -  '.fi-t  a:  - 
p^arcd  and  vir'j'^d  ci.-.-'.:nt.;.l.     D^i-'«-'  t.r.-.r 


opposition,    which    ema.ni,-ca    cniefiy    from 
those    who    opposed    the    construction    of    a 
ship    channel    across    Florida,    the    bill    was 
favorably   reported   to   the  Senate   and  wfs 
finally  passed  on  July  17.    Senator  Tom  Con- 
NALLT  made  one  of  the  principal  speeches  in 
support  of  the  measure.     The  bill  went  to 
the  White  House  on  July  22  and  was  promptly 
approved  by  the  President  on  the  following 
day.     This  tinusually  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  the  White  House  was  well  known  to 
have  resulted  from  the  personal  interest  cf 
the  President  and  was  a  distinct  tribute  to 
the  author  of  the  measure,  Judce  Mansfield. 
By  the  enactment  of  the  Mansfield  bill  v.e 
have  at  long  last  achieved,  so  far  as  legal 
authorization  is  concerned,  the  objective  v,e 
have  sought  for  many,  many  years.     In  addi- 
tion  to   that,   we  can   proudly   proclaim   an 
achievement  far  beyond  our  fondest  dreams 
and    expectations.     When    your    association 
was  first  organized,  its  objective  was  an  in- 
land waterway  from   the  Mississippi  to  the 
Rio  Grande.     For   15  years  we  labored  un- 
ceasingly,  taking   what  we   could   get.     The 
Initial  idea  was  a  canal  5  feet  desp  and  40 
feet  wide.     Twenty  years  ago  a  canal  cf  these 
meager  dimensions  had  been  completed  from 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Sabine  River  on 
the  Texas  line.     A  waterway  of  like  dimen- 
sions had  been  completed  from  Galveston  to 
Corpus  Cliristi.     In  both  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana tlie  route  followed  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, using  wherever  possible  the  shallow 
lakes  and  bays  which  dot  the  coast  line  of 
our  two  sister  States.     There  was,  however. 
a  mlsGiug  link  between  POTt  Arthur  and  Gal- 
veston.    Besides  that,  experience  soon  taught 
that  a  waterway  of  such  limited  dimensions 
was  cf  little  commercial  value. 

Thirty  years  ago  your  association  inaugu- 
rated an  educational  campaign  throughout 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  River  valleys,  seek- 
ing to  sell  the  people  of  the  great  Industrial 
and  commercial  cities  of  those  rich  valleys 
on  the  idea  of  a  connected  and  standardized 
Inland  waterway  system  which  would  serve 
the  great  empire  between  the  Allcghanys  on 
the  east,  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west, 
and  the  Canadian  border  on  the  north  to  the 
Gulf  on  the  south.  Twentv-  years  ago  a  del- 
egation representing  your  association  visired 
the  cities  of  St.  Louis,  Louisville.  Cincin- 
nati, and  Pittsburgh,  preaching  the  gospel  of 
such  a  completed  Inland  waterway  system, 
of  which  the  intracoastal  canal  would  be  an 
Integral  and  important  part. 

Twenty  years  ago,  at  the  seventeenth  an- 
nual   convention    of     your    association,     at 
Houma,   La.,   a    new    program    was   adopted 
which  called  for  "an  inland  waterway  9  feet 
deep  and  100  feet  wide  from  the  MiiSissippi 
River  to  the  Rio  Grande."    On  March  3.  1823. 
in  the  closing  hours  of  that  Congress,  a  reso- 
lution sponsored  In  the  House  by  the  late 
Representative  Garland  Dupree.  of  Louisiana, 
and  In  the  Senate  by  the  late  Senator,  Morris 
Sheppard.  was  adopted,  authorizing  a  survey 
of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  from  the  Mis- 
sissiopi  River  at  or  near  New  Orleans,  La.,  to 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.     V/ith  this  survey  au- 
thorization your  association  immediately  in- 
augurated  an   Intensive  campaign   to  bring 
about  the  completion  of  the  project  thus  de- 
fined in  its  entirety,  on  the  basis  cf  a  9-foct 
depth  and  100-foot  bottom  width.    The  late 
Gen.  George  W.  Goethals,  famous  engineer, 
was  retained  by  the   association   to  make   a 
study  of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  such 
an  undertaking.     In  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1925  the  project  was  adopted  with  the 
limitation    that    not    more    than    $<)  000  000 
should  be   spent.     In  the  River  and  Harbor 
Art  of  1927  this  limitation  was  removed  and 
•':.      I  iitire    prrij  ■  *     r«timated   to   corf    $;'•,- 
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trial  and  commercial  concern*  ^:  L  .:  ai  a 
and  TeJtas.  your  csjociatiou  was  able  to  ^  v 
on  an  Intensive  program  of  activities  wh.  ., 
despite  obstacles,  failures,  and  disappoint- 
ments, was  slowly  but  surely  brought  to  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Today  we  may  and  do  look  back  over  the 
eventful  years  with  a  feeling  of  intense  grati- 
fication and  supreme  satisfaction.  No  water- 
way organization  In  tiie  history  of  our  country 
has  to  Its  credit  a  fioer  record  of  achievement. 
Our  problem  now  is  to  complete  our  great 
waterway  as  it  has  been  authorized  In  the 
Mansfield  bill  as  speedily  as  may  be  po.-^.sible 
under  the  existing  conditions.  The  Marjs- 
ficld  bill  is  an  authorization  bill.  Under  the 
procedure  which  Congress  follows  In  the  con- 
struction of  waterways,  authorizations  must 
precede  appropriations.  Our  Job  now  is  to 
obtain  the  funds  to  do  the  work. 

I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sentlnientfi  not  only 
of  those  who  are  present  at  this  convention 
but  of  all  of  those  who  are  interested  In  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  when  I  say  that  none  of 
us  advocates  or  desires  that  one  single  penny 
shall  be  spent  upon  the  construction  of  our 
project  unless  it  will  nuike  a  distinct  and 
definite  contribution  to  the  winning  of  the 
war.  As  you  know.  Congress  only  recently 
appropriated  $6,485,000  to  start  work  upon 
one  phase  of  our  project — namely,  the  en- 
largement of  the  existing  waterway  between 
Corpus  Christi  and  Apalachee  Bay.  Fla.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
about  the  time  the  Mansfield  bill  was  Intro- 
duced the  Petroleum  Coordinator  for  War  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  War  to  assist  in  se- 
curing an  authorization  for  the  enlargement 
cf  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  In  order  to 
make  It  more  serviceable  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  petroleum  and  Its  products  In  the  war 
effort.  It  is  perfectly  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  first  step  should  he  the  enlargement  of  tha 
existing  project,  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
which,  from  Corpus  Chrlstl  to  Apalachee  Bay, 
Ha.,  is  approximately  $21,000,000. 

The  question  which  Interests  and  concerns 
us  primarily  today  is  the  extension  and  com- 
pletion of  our  great  project  to  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  Representatives  of  your  association, 
together  with  interested  Congressmen,  among 
them  your  own  able  Representative,  the 
Honorable  Milton  H.  West,  have  urged  tho«e 
in  authority  that  im.medlate  consideration  te 
given  the  valley  extension.  We  believe,  and 
believe  sincerely,  that  the  completion  of  th.e 
canal  to  the  valley  would  make  a  real  contri- 
bution to  the  winning  of  the  war.  However, 
there  ere  many  questions  involved.  The  chief 
one  Is  the  availability  of  drtclglng  equipment. 
This,  we  are  informed  by  those  in  authority, 
transcends  the  question  cf  money.  While  no 
definite  figures  are  available.  It  Is  assumed 
that  the  extension  from  Corpus  Chrlstl  to  the 
valley,  including  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  will 
require  an  e?:pendlture  of  not  to  exceed 
$5.0u0.OOO.  On  a  comparative  basis  this  is  not 
a  large  sum.  When  available  dredging  equip- 
ment will  render  the  greatest  service  In  tha 
winning  of  the  war  is  the  vital  problem  and 
one  which  we  have  to  leave  to  the  decision 
of  those  in  authority  who  are  responsible  for 
the  war  effort. 

Vv'e  shall  continue  to  urge  as  prompt  action 
as  may  be  possible.  We  shall  continue  to 
present  our  appeals,  our  arguments,  and  our 
dnta,  but  none  of  us,  I  em  sure,  will  desire 
that  the  decision  shPll  be  made  Ir.  <  ur  invor 
unless,  in  view  of  all  the  circumsi:.:  and 

other  needs  elsewhere,  It  can  be  established 
beyond  question  of  doubt  that  the  completion 
of  the  canal  to  the  valley  Is  absolutely  and 
unquestionably  In  the  national  Interest  and, 
above  all,  that  It  wiU  help  bring  the  war  to 
an  early  and  succes-ful  conclusion 

To  win  the  war.  to  Instire  the  p'(.'>  :  v   -ion 
of  those  jM  'li-s  blessings  of  free.    ::.  v.;       i 
are  the  ccmmon  heritage  of  every  Amci.-aii. 
s  our  chief.  In  fact  our  only,  coi.  crii. 
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jVJo-    '    ^■^'  *^^  warn  you  when  this  hour  shall  have 
nme. 
O'vetn-    i       Today  that  moment  is  closer, 
t   D.  ^"  "  ^^^^  '^^P  o^'^  promise. 


t  i  f.  e  n  r.  o  v,  ^  r 
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HOH.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIJ^ES 

Monday.  Novcnber  9.  1 

Mr.    SNYDER.     Mr.    Spo^.K 
lea^e  to  extf^nd  my  remarlcs  i:;  :  :v    R 
oitD.  I  include  the  English  transla 
the  War  Department's  messa£:f> 
people    of    north    Africa,    br-id^ 
tiicm  by  Lt.  Gen.  Dwi- ...     D   E.     i 
in  behalf  of  Prcs*d'  ni  i'     .-.   'J... 
low.s: 

The  Preslcler.t  of  U;e  United  Stat 
as!:ed  me  &s  commanding  oCScer  of  the 
icm  fxpeditioacry  forces  to  convey 
the  people  !n  Morocco  and  In  north 
tb?  following  me. sage: 

"No  nation  is  more  closely  bound  liy  his 
tTTtc  ties  and  deep  aPect'cn  to  the  pe  iple  of 
y      ■  ce    and   their   friends   than    the 
^s  of  America. 

•Americans  are  striving  not  only  fcr  their 
own  safe  future,  but  also  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Ideaii.  of   the  liberties,   and 
niocracy  cf  all  those  who  have  lived 
the  tricolor 

•We  come  amon;:  you  to  s.ive  you  frc  ti  con 
qu?rnr8    who    would    remove    forevci 
lights  of  self  government,  your  rlghti 
iigious  freedom,  and  your  rights  to  Iv 
own  iives  In  peace 

"We  come  among  you  solely  to  desirj^y  your 
enemies  and  net  to  harm  you. 

•We  come  among  you  with  the  assurance 
that  we  will  leave  Just  as  soon  as  the  nenace 
of  Gciinany  and  Italy  Is  removed  frcm  ycu. 

"I  am  appealing  to  your  sense  of  icalUm 
aeir-inierest.  and  ideals.    Do  not  obstruct  this 
great  purpo.-e 

•  He:p  us  and  the  day  of  a  world  c:  peace 
will  bt   hastened  "■ 

The  War  Department  last  night  made  pub- 
lic this  English  te.\t  of  a  Joint  American 
British  declaration,  brcadcast  In  Fre:i|r 
divpned  as  a  leattet  over  France,  ask 
people  of  Metropoliun  France  to  rema  n  calm 
but  en  the  alert: 

Here  is  a  spokesman  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Brltlsli  Governrr  cnt 

The  landing  of  the  American  ExpeiliMonary 
Force  In  French  North  Africa  Is  the  fi  st  step 


toward  the  liberation  cf  France.     Th« 
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of  the  present  cperatkn  is  to  dcsti  oy  the 
Gfrman  and   Italian   forces  in   ncrth  Africa. 

Our  forces  arrive  In  French  North  Africa 
PS  friend-?.  The  day  when  the  C  r:;i  n  and 
Italian  threat  shall  no  lon^oi  .  .  :i  on 
French  territories,  they  will  leave  T :  :^  jver- 
eignty  of  France  en  French  t^rn^i.ts  re- 
mains unaffected. 

We  entt-r  today  Into  the  offer.  *  ;:hi'5e  of 
the   War  cf   Liberation.     This   .-     :.-     Jt»^in- 

Gen  CWj:  n  E.ser.hower.  comn-  :  d-r  in 
chief  of  Uie  American  r,\;  t>  .■  -  .  .■  i-orce. 
13  appealing  for  'lit>    m  ■     ^  c  ■■  lk;  r:    :>     t  thp 
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Lieutenant  Cen.ral  E:sjnho'A t;r  N^ttifits 
People  of  No'th  Africa.  'T  ^t-  l:iit.d 
States    Is   Conwn^   To    Hf'p    Vni  ' 


:-  XTrNSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J  BtLLLSNYijFr^ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  9.  1942 

M:  SNYDER.  MfT-gpeaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  include  the  release  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, Saturday  night.  November  7,  1942. 
of  the  EngHiih  translation  cf  a  broad- 
cast in  French  ?iving  the  text  of  a  proc- 
lamation i.s-sued  by  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Ei-sen- 
hower.  who  is  ir:  general  command  of  the 
American  Forces  operating  in  the  north 
Africa  zone.  i 

Following  is  :he  message: 

Hire  is  a  coniniuclcation  from  the  Ameri- 
can General  Eisenhower,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  forces  now  disembarking  in  French 
Ncrth  Africa.  This  is  one  cf  the  general  staff 
ofRcers  who  spealcs  to  you.  This  communi- 
cation of  the  highest  Importance  is  addressed 
to  the  French  armies  on  land,  sea.  and  air  In 
ncrth  Africa: 

Frenchmen  of  north  Africa,  the  forces  of 
which  I  have  t.ie  honor  of  commanding, 
come  to  you  as  friends  to  make  waf  against 
your  rnemits. 

This  is  a  military  operation  d.rected 
agilnst  the  lLa;ian-German  military  forces 
In  north  Africa.  Our  only  objective  is  to  de- 
feat the  enemy  and  to  free  France.  I  need 
not  tell  you  tha-;  we  have  no  deiigus  either 
en  north  Africa  or  on  any  part  cf  the  French 
Empire.  We  count  on  your  fikndahip.  and 
we  ask  your  aid 

SICN.1LS  SPECIFIED 

I  have  given  form.al  orders  that  no  offensive 
p.ctlon  shall  be  undertaken  against  ycu  on 
condition  that  for  yotir  part  ycu  take  the 
same  attitude. 

To  avoid  any  possible  mlsunderBtandlng. 
make  the  following  s-gna!s: 

Bv  day.  fly  tlte  French  tricolor  and  the 
American  flag  one  above  the  other. 

I  repeat,  by  day.  fly  the  French  tricolor 
and  the  American  flag,  one  above  the  other, 
or  two  (again  I  repeat,  two)  tricolors,  one 
above  the  other 

I  repeat,  by  day.  fly  the  French  tricolor 
and  the  American  flag,  one  above  the  other, 
or  two  (I  ref)eat,  two)  tricolors,  one  above 
the  ether. 

By  night,  turn  on  a  searchlight  and  direct 
It  vertically  towsrd  the  sky. 

I  repeat,  by  night,  turn  on  a  searchlight 
and  d^rt-ct  It  vertically  toward  tiie  sky. 

os:  rris  ARE  issrsD 
M  ■  over,  for  .'easons  of  millUry  security, 
v.,   .u-e  obliged  to  give  you  the  following  or- 
ders.   Any  refvissl  to  follow  them  will  be  In- 

t' r:  r  '- d   a=  "■.  proof  of  hostile  Intention  on 
:■    .;.'  ;j  .:■      H-re  are  the  orders: 

1  .'. :i  r.r.al  and  m.erchant  marine  units: 
1-  --•  e-av  when;  you  are.  Secondly,  make 
L.     d  :^  n  ;  :   tj  s<;uttle  your  vessela. 


T^FXORD 

To  Coast  Guard  units:  Withdraw  from  the 
neighborhood  of  your  cannon  and  yctir  sta- 
tions. 

To  aviation  units:  Do  not  take  off.  All  air- 
planes must  remain  in  their  usual  places. 

General  orders:  In  general,  you  must  obey 
all  orders  given  to  you  by  my  officers. 

We  come,  I  repeat,  as  friends,  not  as  ene- 
mies. We  shall  not  be  the  first  to  fire.  Fol- 
low exactly  the  orders  which  I  have  just  given 
vou.  Thus  you  will  avoid  any  possibility  of  a 
"conflict  which  could  only  be  useful  to  our 
enemies.  We  summon  ycu  as  comrades  to 
the  common  fight  against  the  invaders  o: 
France.  The  war  has  entered  the  phsse  of 
liberat.on. 


The  Command*':  ^i  C'-:-f  '-i  Ur  =  Sed  Shtes 
Armed  Forces,  PresiJ-nl  Ror,:,eve.t, 
Assures  the  French  People  ct  Our 
Sincerity  of  Purpose 


EXrENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

]\''\   J   BLTLl  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATT/ES 

Monday.  November  9,  1942 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  text  of  the  address 
broadca.st  November  7,  1942,  by  President 
Roosevelt,  in  French,  to  the  French  peo- 
ple, as  follows: 

My  friends,  who  suffer  day  and  night  under 
the  crushing  yoke  cf  the  Nazis,  I  .speak  to  you 
as  one  who  was  with  your  Army  and  Navy 
in  France  In  1918. 

I  have  held  all  my  life  the  deepest  friend- 
ship for  the  French  people — for  the  entire 
French  people.  I  retain  and  cherish  the 
friendship  of  hundreds  of  French  people  in 
France  and  outside  cf  France.  I  know  your 
farms,  your  villages,  and  your  cities.  I  know 
your  sDldiers,  professors,  and  workmen.  I 
know  what  a  precious  heritage  of  the  French 
people  are  your  homes,  your  culture,  and  th;' 
principles  of  democracy  in  France.  I  salute 
again  and  reiterate  my  faith  In  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  fraternity.  No  two  nations  cxis- 
which  are  more  united  by  historic  and  mu- 
tua'-ly  friendly  ties  than  the  people  of  Francu 
and  the  United  States. 

Americans,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
United  Nations,  are  striving  for  their  own 
safe  future  as  well  as  the  restoration  of  thu 
ideals,  the  liberties,  and  the  democracy  cf  all 
those  who  have  lived  under  the  tricolor. 

We  come  among  you  to  repulse  the  cruel 
Invaders    v.ho    would    remove    forever    youi 
rights  of  self-government,  your  rights  to  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  your  rights  to  live  your 
own  lives  in  peace  and  security. 

We  ccme  among  you  solely  to  defeat  and 
route  your  enemies.  Have  faith  in  our  words. 
We  do  not  want  to  cause  you  any  harm. 

We  assure  you  that  once  the  menace  o' 
Germany  and  Iialy  Is  removed  from  you,  w-j 
shall  quit  your  territory  at  once. 

I  am  appealing  to  your  realism,  to  your 
self-interest,  and  national  Ideals. 

Do  not  obstruct,  I  beg  of  you,  this  great 
purpose. 

Help  us  where  you  are  able,  my  friend.', 
and  we  shall  see  again  the  glorious  day  when 
liberty  and  peace  shall  reign  again  on  earth. 

Vive  la  France  eternellel 
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e'ii>!e  of  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REIviARKS 

OF 

HON    ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF   UT.'.H 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  9.  1942 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presidsnt, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  messages 
to  the  people  of  Japan  for  August.  Sep- 
tember, aiid  OcLcber.  which  went  cut  to 
the  people  cf  Japan  in  both  English  and 
Japanese  over  the  short-wave  radio  from 
San  Francisco.  I  have  stricken  from  the 
messages  those  things  which  are  repeti- 
tious and  left  only  the  words  of  the 
messages  themselves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  messages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Address  delivered  August  7,  1942] 
Japan  Versus  Japan 


MANPOWER    COMPARISON 

To  the  People  of  J^^jmh: 

Eight  months  have  now  passed  since  your 
military  masters  surprised  you,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  world,  by  going  against  your 
Emperor's  wishes  and  treacherously  bombing 
Pearl  Harbor  and  other  American  positions 
in  the  Pacific.  On  December  8,  1941.  you,  the 
people  of  Japan,  after  years  of  sacrifice,  loss 
of  relatives  In  the  arm.pd  forces,  depriva- 
tions cf  all  kinds,  suddenly  found  yourselves 
faced  with  the  need  for  more  sacrifices,  more 
lo.«;ses,  more  deprivations  than  ever  before. 

The  natural  doubts  and  anxieties  as  to  the 
fate  of  your  country  also  increased  enor- 
mously. For  many  years  your  sincere  leaders 
were  assassinated  or  Imprisoned  by  the  war- 
lords for  expressing  those  fears. 

You,  the  people  of  Japan,  know  how  your 
mental  disturbance  has  grown.  In  spite  of 
the  propaganda  in  your  newspapers  and  over 
your   radio  stations   telling  you  that  all   is 

well. 

Ycu  will  recall  how  five  years  ago  your 
military  masters  told  you  of  their  gre»t  vic- 
tories in  the  war  against  China.  They  aiso 
told  you  how  a  sure  triumph  was  in  store 
for  Japan.  Ycu  will  recall  hew  those  vic- 
tories did  not  lead  to  the  conquest  of  China. 
As  the  years  have  passed,  they  have  meant 
only  increasing  effort  and  more  sacrifice  on 
your  part. 

Now,  during  the  first  8  months  of 
Japan's  war  against  not  only  China,  but  the 
most  powerful  nations  on  earth,  you  have 
been  told  similar  stories.  Your  military 
masters  have  pointed  to  temporary  occupa- 
tions of  territory  at  numerous  points  in  the 
Pacific  and  have  once  more  claimed  that  vic- 
tory wUl  be  theirs. 

Victory  in  a  war  dees  not  come  from  a  few 
battles  or  strategic  maneuvers.  Victory  in 
a  war  is  always  determined  by  thr<?e  funda- 
mental factors,  "^he  first  Is  available  natural 
resources.  The  second  is  available  man- 
power. And  the  third  Is  the  determination 
of  a  people  to  win. 

In  the  field  of  natural  resources,  Japanese 
do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  United  Na- 
tions are  overwhelmingly  superior  to  their 
nation.  The  United  Nations  have  avaUable 
almost  inexhaustible  supplies  of  all  essen- 
tial raw  materials  to  manufacture  everything 
necessary  for  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Japan,  by  contrast,  has  cut  herself  off 
from  most  materials  which  are  vital  to  suc- 
cessful warfare. 

Japans  war  lords  point  to  their  temporary 
occupation    of    lands    like    the    Dutch    East 


Indies  and  Bu:ma  which  are  rich  In  natural 
resources.  In  those  lands,  however,  they  are 
In  a  position  of  holding  a  storehouse  without 
being  able  to  get  Into  It.  The  scorched-earth 
policy  of  the  United  Nations  destroyed  the 
keys  to  treasures  beneath  and  upon  the 
earth.  Temporary  occupation  of  land  does 
not  mean  that  one  may  harvest  the  fruits 
of  the  land. 

To  benefit  from  natural  resources  any  na- 
tion must  fill  all  the  gsps  which  exist  be- 
tween »he  raw  material  and  the  finLshed 
product.  First,  the  materials  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  earth.  They  must  then  be 
transported  to  manulacturing  centers.  After 
this,  labor  turns  the  crude  products  Uito 
finished  materials  fcr  warfare. 

The  Japanese  militarists  are  not  now  able 
to  obtain  from  the  occupied  territories  the 
rav/  materials  wh-ch  they  so  greatly  need. 
Their  task  at  present  is  strictly  mUitary. 
Adequate  com.mercial  development  of  lands 
in  the  southern  regions  must  necessarily 
wait  for  the  vital  consolidation  of  all  mili- 
tary gains.  That  consolidation  has  not  yet 
been  effected. 

The  fact  that  the  Japanese  Navy  itself  has 
been  given  the  task  of  providing  adequate 
shipping  facilities  Indicates  the  gravity  cf 
sea  transport  shortages.  No  nation  possess- 
ing adequate  resources  and  facilities  for  the 
production  of  shipping  would  need  to  con- 
cern itself  with  salvage  operations.  The  fact 
that  all  boats  over  100-ton  capacity  are  being 
requisitioned  by  the  Japanese  Government 
and  the  fact  that  salvage  operations  are  In 
progress  to  recover  ships  sunk  by  the  United 
Nations  indicates  the  gravity  of  the  Japanese 
transportation  problem. 

In  the  matter  of  determination  to  win,  we 
of  the  United  Nations  have  an  Incentive  in- 
comparably stronger  than  the  military  de- 
sires of  your  warlike  leaders.  The  Incentive 
of  the  Japanese  militarists  is  identical  to  the 
incentive  of  the  Nazi  war  lords — to  tear  down 
all  the  gains  which  are  the  fruits  of  man's 
struggle  toward  civilized  living.  The  incen- 
tive of  the  United  Nations  Is  to  protect  the 
Institutions,  the  cultures  the  sciences,  and 
the  freedoms  of  mankind  which  are  threat- 
ened. 

What  I  wish  to  discuss  principally  today, 
people  of  Japan,  is  manpower;  the  power  of 
men  and  women  to  till  the  soil;  to  delve  into 
the  earth  for  Its  deposits:  to  fashion  ma- 
terials into  the  Implements  of  war:  to 
bear  arms  and  to  attack  the  enemy.  All  of 
that  power,  combined  with  natural  resources, 
will  win  this  war. 

Compare  that  kind  of  power  In  your  na- 
tion to  the  overwhelmingly  greater  power  of 
the   United   States.     Already   4,000,000   men 
are  under  arms.     Millions  more  are  prepar- 
ing   to   enter    training.     But   this    Immense 
Army  of  ours,  which  may  become  the  largest 
in   the  history  of   the  world,  will   not  be   a 
drain  on  the  needed  manpower  for  produc- 
tion.    Workers   engaged   in   war   production 
have  doubled  since  your  planes  dropped  their 
bombs  on  Pearl  Harbor.    Many  mllUonr,  more 
will  enter  this  field  before  the  end  of  194?. 
One  report  Issued  a  few  days  ago  by  United 
States  Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins  il- 
lustrates the   immensity  of   the   human    re- 
sources of  our  Naiion  alone.     It  points  out 
that  nearly  2.000.000  men  and  women  have 
been  added  to  America's  pay  rolls  during  the 
past  year.    These  2.000.000  individuals  are  not 
people  who  have  been  transferred  from  one 
field  to  another.     They  are  new  entrants  In 
the  labor  field.    Their  coming  into  It  means 
exactly  as  much  as  If  another  nation  with  a 
population  of  10,000.000  people  should  enter 
the  war  against  Japan,  and  add  Its  strength 
to  the  present  28  United  Nations.     Yet  this 
feature  of  our  war  effort  Is  only  one  exceed- 
ln<?ly  small  part  of  the  struggle. 

More  American  m.en  and  wom.en  are  di- 
rectly engaged  In  providing  sinews  of  war 
m  the  United  States  than  In  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  all  your  islands.    There  Is  food  for 


all  cf  hem  and  enough  for  otir  allies  : .« 
weU  They  have  the  capacity,  the  resources. 
and  the  will  to  create  a  war  machine  such  as 
has  never  been  known  before,  and  they  have 
it  about  completed. 

I  tell  vou  these  things  so  that  you  may 
know  that  when  your  war  lords  betrayed 
vou  8  months  ago,  they  committed  your  na- 
tion to  the  most  colossal  act  of  national 
suicide  In  the  records  of  men. 


[Address  delivered  September  7.  1942] 
Japan  Versus  Japan 

VICTORT    tANTERNS 

After  the  fall  of  Singapore,  the  Japanese 
In  Tokyo  celebrated  with  a  great  victory  pro- 
cession Miles  and  miles  of  cheering  people, 
carrying  red  and  white  lanterns,  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Tokyo.  Cheering 
and  shouting,  the  procession  passed  Nlju- 
Bashl.  where  everyone  bowed  reverently  to 
the  Emperor.  Excitement  was  at  a  high 
pitch.  Everyone  was  optimistic.  And  the 
militarists  promised  even  greater  victories 
for  the  future.  All  Japan  was  drugged  with 
the  stimulating  illusion  of  tremendous  suc- 
ces;;— success    that    would    continue    indefi- 

nitoly 

Today,  the  red  and  white  victory  lanterns 
are  put  away.  There  are  no  more  long  pro- 
cessions. The  excitement  and  optimism 
have  died  down.  Once  Japan  gained  easy 
victories  because  her  militarists  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  treachery  on  their  side.  They  no 
longer  have  that  advantage.  The  day  of 
e&s']  victories  has  passed  forever.  The  drug 
is  beginning  to  wear  off,  and  Japans  leaders 
are  talking  about  a  long  war— a  war  that  may 
last  for  lC-0  years  or  more. 

Many  Japanese  must  now  be  considering 
the  events  that  followed  the  Intoxication  of 
earlv  victories  made  possible  by  treachery. 

Many  must  wonder  why  the  victory  lan- 
tcras  grow  dusty. 

There  have  been  no  great  celebrations, 
because  Japan  has  won  no  victories.  The 
Japanese  militarists  have  extended  Japan's 
forces  in  every  direction  and  even  promised 
to  attempt  new  exploits.  But  In  all  cnses, 
thp  Japanese  have  failed  to  reach  their  goal. 
In  campaign  after  campaign,  they  have 
Ehown  themselves  unable  to  finish  what  they 
have  started. 

The  Japanese  people  themselves  know  that 
the  militarists  have  been  utterly  unable  to 
firish  what  they  started  in  China.  First 
they  called  the  China  war  an  Incident,  and 
promised  that  it  would  be  soon  over.  Vic- 
tory they  said  would  bring  prosperity  to 
Japan.  Successive  Japanese  ministries  were 
pledged  to  end  the  China  Incident. 

BtTt  the  Chinese,  well  advised  In  the  be- 
ginning bv  competent  German  strateglsU. 
have  fought  back  successlully  for  more  than 
5  years,  and  Japanese  victory  In  China  is 
stlU  nowhere  In  sight.  China  is  the  out- 
standing example  cf  a  half-finished  Job- 
started  with  enthusiasm  and  great  promises, 
tapering  off  into  an  exhausting  and  never- 
ending  campaign  of  failures. 

When  the  American  bombers  attacked 
Japanese  cities,  the  mUitarists  began  a  tpe- 
cial  campaign  In  China  to  capture  coastal  air 
bases  The  objective  of  this  campaign  was 
to  make  Japan  secure  against  future  air 
rcids.  For  a  short  time,  the  Japanese  forces 
did  occupy  some  of  the  desired  bases.  But 
tliey  covUdn't  hold  them.  The  Chinese  have 
nK;aptured  Uie  bases. 

The  Chinese  now  hold  Chtislen  which  Is 
31.  hours  bomber  flight  from  Japan;  the 
Chinese  hold  Wenchow.  which  is  closer; 
they  hold  Lishui  and  Yushien  and  other 
fields  from  which  Japanese  cities  can  he 
bombed.  Japan's  boasted  security  from  air 
attack  has  vanished,  because  the  militarists 
failed  to  do  what  th^y  promised  to  do^ 

Unable  to  conclude  the  war  against  C-i  a. 
the   mihtariJits   began    an   even   greater    ■<■■■• 
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itukhly  prcTokin^   the  might  of  the  Unjted 
Statea  and  Brltatn. 

At  thf  besflnnmg  of  the  war.  the  mllltai^ta 
arr'  atteir.pied  to  gain  ccntrol  of 

Pai    :  m       They   began   their   campaign 

with  the  ueacberous  attack  at  Pearl  H 
The  Japanese  people  were  told  U)  regard 
as  a  military  succcsft  and  to  celebrate  it 
enthus.asm      But.  again  the   mUliansts 
••arted  something  they  couldn't  finish. 
American  Nax*)-  smashed  a  Japanese  Flee ; 
the  Cornl  S-a      At  Midway.  Amcr.can  pi 
and  wri'  i  an  even  cr- 

In  the  -  -  more  Japa: 

were  sunk.     Today.  Japan  does   not  cui 
the  Paclflc.     According  to  Japan's  own 
ner.  Germany,  the  American  Fleet  is  the 
powerful    In   the   world      Ard   the  camp 
wh'ch  bti?an  at  Pearl  Harbor  has  already 
si;lted    In    grave    losses    of    Japanese 
power 

Occupation  of  the  Southwest  Pacific  Isl 
waa  once  made  to  look  like  a  great  vic 
the  Japanese  people.     There  was  a  surg^ 
rpt'.mlsm  In  Japan  after  these  occupat 
But   time   has   proved    that   they   are   he  I 
victories.     They  have  been  coetly  advent. 
for   the  Japanese   militarists  and    they   I 
gained  nothing  for  the  Japanese  people 

Now.    Japanese    communication    lines 
growing  pri  gressively  weaker      Japan  cai 
replace  for  neariy  2  years  the  shipping  she 
lost  in  9  months      "Thus  the  campaign  o 
Southwest     Pacific,    begtm    with     such 
thuslasm.  has  already  become  oogged  d^wn 

After    their    temporary    occupation    of 
Southwest   Paclflc.   Japan   extended   a 
tlve  spearhead  toward  Australia      The 
tarists  occupied  areas  in  New  Guinea 
the  Solomons.    Then  they  began  to  threaten 
Ai:stralla 

Tojo  repeatedly  stated  that  Australia 
open  to  Invaslt  n.    He  said  Australia  was 
lated"  and  called  the  continent    "the  c 
of  the  Pacific" 

Toshl     Shiratorl.     former    Ambasjadoi 
Rome,  stated.    "Without  capture  of  Austra 
It  would  be  impossible   to  bring  the  gr 
cpst  Asia  war  to  an  end"     However,  m; 
of  capturing  Australia,  the  Japanese  hav 
ceived   successive   defeats   from   Allied   f trees 
based  on  Aiistralla.     They  were  defeatel 
the  Coral  Sea  Battle     They  were  defeated 
again  when  Japan  attempted  a  feeble  subma- 
rine  attack    on   Sydney    Harbor.     They 
defeated  when  the  American  marines 
J.-»panese  forces  out  of  the  strategic  Solokncn 
Islands.    They  were  defeated  In  their  air 
against    Australia — a    war    which    cc^t 
hundreds  of  planes  and  pilots  and  fall 
Ecccmpltsh  anything  of  military  import^n 
Thev  were  defeated  by  United  Nations 
forces,  v.hlch  have   repeatedly  smashed 
anese  bases  and  turned  the  Australian 
into  a  graveyard  for  Japanese  soldiers, 
planes,  and  equipment 

The  Japanese  militarist.*  set  cut  to  conpuer 
Aixstralia       Their    spokesman    said    the 
could   not  be  wen   until    Australia  was 
dued.    But  the  militarists  have  not  con 
Australia       Allied   forces   based   on    Australia 
are  conquering  the  militarists 

In  the  Aleutians  'he  J.spanese  p\;*  :;  * 
ec^uipm'-:  •    .■-.,    :■•     ■:  .;    .•■•;•    '..   r;    ".■•   ■ 
latrd   (->n    '.'^t>    c!  ■"'mv    '■■f    -■?    'tic    '.    ris^    . 
chain.    Since  t:r   •  n.t-  .A::ier;can  forces 
been   charging   tl.e   Jap.«;.ese   a   heavy 
for  their  temporary  Aleutian  occupation 
Is  a  rent  which  the  Japanese  pay  recailar 
the  form  of  ships  destroyed  and  men  kil 

According   to   seme   Tokyo  spokesme 
Aleutian  venture  was  the  beg!nn:ng  of 
tack  on  the  American  Continent.     If  t; 
true,  the  Japanese  militarists  have  once 
failed   to   finish   what  they  started,   nor 
they  ever  be  able  to  finish  it     Their  V^"' 
forces  are  pinned  to  the  point  of  the  Alt 
dagger,     consta;     '.      t    ■•t:ed     by     .-\::.- 
planes  and  warb.  ;-   i.^  .;   .->    "d 

The  whole  war   eScrt  uf  the  Japar.cse 
been  characterized  by  ambitious  plans. 
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ated  with  great  enthusiasm  and  endiiag  In 
dismal  failure. 

The  Japanese  militarists  began  an  ambi- 
tious program  In  Cilna.  But  they  have 
been  unable  to  finish  It. 

Even  in  the  face  of  this  failure,  the  mili- 
tarists began  other  ar.ibUloiis  projects.  Each 
has  failed. 

Japan  s  attempt  to  gain  control  of  the  Pa- 
cific has  failed. 

Japan's  attempt  tc  conquer  Australia  has 
fe-lcd. 

Japan's  Aleutian  gesture  has  failed:  the 
Aleutians  are  a  death  trap  for  Japanese 
soldiers  and  ships. 

Japan's  attempts  to  exploit  the  areas  she 
has  temporarily  occupied  have  failed. 

The  illusion  of  Japanese  victory,  the  illu- 
sion which  looked  so  bright  on  the  evening 
of  that  first  great  lantern  procession  in  Tokyo 
Is  gone. 

On  some  future  day.  known  only  to  the 
gods,  the  Japanese  people  may  again  bring 
forth  the  red  and  white  victory  lanterns. 
On  that  day  there  will  be  celebrations  not 
only  in  Tokyo  but  throughout  Japan.  Tliese 
celebrations  will  commemorate  the  greatest 
■victory  of  all.  That  victory  will  commemo- 
rate the  defeat  of  all  Japanese  militarists  and 
the  return  o.'  the  Japanese  people  to  the  ideals 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty— the  Tenno. 


[Address  delivered  October  7,  1942] 

Jap.\n  viesus  Japax 

to  the  mothers  of  j.u»an 

When  our  war  with  Japan  Is  ended,  we  In 
America  shall  Insist  that  those  Japanese 
criminals  who  caused  it  be  made  to  answer 
for  their  deeds.  But  we  have  never  relaxed 
our  sense  of  Justice  in  this  matter.  We  have 
never  forgotten  that  the  great  majority  cf 
the  Japanese  petple  are  blameless  victims 
of  their  own  deceitful  war  lords.  We  knew, 
first  and  foremost,  that  the  women  of  Japan, 
especially  the  mothers,  have  never  wanted  war 
and  still  do  not  want  it.  It  Ls  to  them,  the 
mothers,  whose  sufferings  and  privations 
have  r^ot  ceased  for  years,  that  I  address  my 
remarks. 

Today  Japanese  mothers  brood  in  silence, 
but  it  has  not  always  been  so.  During  the 
last  free  election  in  Japan,  Just  before  the 
young  hoodlums  of  the  disgruntled  and  hu- 
miliated army  seized  Tckyo.  murdered  honor- 
able Japanese  statesmen  in  their  beds,  and 
defied  even  His  Imper.al  Majesty  the  Emperor, 
Japanese  women  marched  with  determina- 
tion to  the  polls  and  contributed  to  the  over- 
whelming defeat  of  the  military  usurpers. 

The  events  following  this  public  de- 
nunciation of  the  Army  clique  are  a  source 
cf  indignation  to  every  living  Japanese.  On 
February  26.  1936.  the  Japanese  Army 
destroyed  forever  the  power  of  ballots  and 
turned  Japan  into  a  land  of  bullets.  On 
that  day.  which  Japanese  patriots  branded 
as  the  m.ost  disgraceful  day  in  Japan's  his- 
tory-, the  cause  of  women's  freedom  died 
along  with  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  the 
dignity  of  peace. 

Behind  Japan  lay  the  years  of  social 
prczress  and  of  orderly  economic  advance- 
ment. Behind  lay  the  steady  emancipa- 
tion of  Japan  s  mothers  to  a  place  of  dig- 
nity and  equality  ir.  the  home,  the  years 
during  which  Japanese  women  like  Michi 
Kawal  helped  to  build  Tokyo  Women's 
Christian  College  and  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
Behind  lay  the  safety  and  security  of  Japa- 
nese homes  and  the  years  of  Joy  and  op- 
timism for  Japanese  mothers. 

Ahead  lay  interminable  years  of  devastat- 
ing war,  shortages,  then  rations,  then  hun- 
ger. Ahead  lay  the  departure  of  sons,  the 
months  of  agonized  'vaitlng.  and  the  white 
boxes  of  aches.  Ahetd  lay  gendarme  bully- 
ing, the  humiliation  of  public-spirited 
women,  and  finally  the  return  to  the  hl- 
bachis  and  to  subserMence  under  the  direc- 


tion of  the  Women's  Patriotic  Society  (Aikoku 
Fujln-kal). 

"Today,  can  a  Japanese  mother  feel  the  Joy 
she  deserves  when  she  gives  birth  to  a  eon? 
Certain! V  not,  for  they  must  look  a  few  years 
into  the  future,  a  future  which  General  Tojo 
has  gleefully  promised  will  see  this  war  last- 
ing 10.  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  years.  And 
what  does  such  a  future  hold  for  today's 
sons? 

As  the  tide  of  the  battle  turns  to  the 
United  Nations,  reports  list  Japanese  dead 
In  the  tens  of  thousands.  Already,  accord- 
ing to  Japanese  admission,  several  hundred 
thousand  Japanese  young  men  have  died  on 
the  battlefi.-lds  since  the  beginning  of  the 
China  incident.  And  for  what?  Can  the 
bereaved  m.other  of  one  of  these  dead  boys 
put  her  finger  on  one  single  advantage  that 
the  last  5  years  have  brought  either  to  her- 
self or  to  Jr.pan  or  to  His  Imperial  Majesty? 
What  have  you  now  but  memories  of  the 
past?  Lock  about  you  and  see  the  change 
that  has  come  over  Japan.  "Y^ou  will  see  only 
rr.gtjed  sufu  kimonos  and  threadbare  suits, 
feed  queues  and  "soldout"*  signs,  littered 
streets,  and  uncared-for  houses.  The  only 
young  men  you  will  see  are  those  limping  in 
the  white  yukata  cf  crippled  and  tortured 
soldiers.  Where  is  there  a  smiling  face?  All 
of  that  Is  past  now  that  you  have  the  new 
structure. 

And  if  Japanese  leaders  would  permit  travel 
to  China  or  Manchuria,  what  would  t2  seen? 
Everywhere  Chinese  mothers,  who,  like  the 
Jananese  mothers,  have  been  robbed  of  their 
sons.  And  the  result?  Look  at  Mukden. 
Nothing  but  mud  and  blood  and  gendarme 
corruption  and  bitterness  against  Japan 
which  may  never  be  healed. 

Japanese  mothers  have  been  deceived  by 
talk  of  a  coprosperity  sphere  when  the  quick- 
est glance  at  any  one  of  the  conquered  areas 
would  expose  this  war  as  a  predatory  adven- 
ture of  General  Tojo  and  his  militarists.  Co- 
prosperity?  Would  the  Chinese  fight  with 
every  ounce  of  their  courage  and  energy  for  6 
years  against  prosperity? 

At  the  insistence  of  the  military  leaders, 
mothers  have  surrendered  their  precious  sons 
to  the  army  only  to  have  them  squandered 
away  by  butchers  like  Gfneral  Yamashita  or 
by  the  Kwantung  egomaniacs  in  their  ma- 
neuver arsaults  against  the  Russians  at 
Changkufeng  and  Nomohan.  How  many  Jap- 
anese youths  were  swallowed  up  by  the  sea 
when  Admiral  Yamamoto  made  his  maniacal 
attack  against  Midway?  In  apology  Admiral 
Yamamoto  said.  "Next  time  we  shall  take 
Midway."  But  for  4,000  Japanese  youths 
and  for  their  mothers  there  will  be  no  next 
time. 

Since  the  military  frenzy  gripped  Japan 
mothers  are  expected  to  be  something  less 
than  human  beings.  Those  who  have  lost 
their  boys  are  no  longer  permitted  even  the 
normal  emotions  of  a  cow  that  has  lost  her 
calf.  Let  her  shed  one  tear  cf  mother's  devo- 
tion, and  the  gendarmes  will  see  that  she  does 
not  shed  another. 

And  how  else  does  the  military  mock  the 
sorrow  of  Japan's  mothers?  Read  the  ab- 
surd testimonials  attributed  to  mothers  of 
dead  soldiers.  When  In  the  history  of  civ- 
ilized emotions  has  any  mother  expressed 
"the  greatest  sense  of  Joy  and  satisfac- 
tion"  at  news  of  her  son's  violent  and  futile 
death?  Yet  day  after  day  Japanese  news- 
papers are  filled  with  such  cynical  frauds. 

Japanese  mothers  know,  as  the  whole 
world  knows,  who  demanded  and  began  this 
war.  Since  1931  Japanese  mothers  have  felt 
Increasing  a'arm  as  Japanese  aggression 
burst  forth  upcn  a  world  at  peace  and  over- 
ran Manchuria.  Jehol,  and  Chahar.  If  they 
did  not  realize  where  the  fault  lay.  they 
would  not  have  risen  as  one  and  crushed  the 
war  lords  at  the  polls  in  1936. 

Japanese  mothers  have  the  same  feeling 
toward  their  sons  as  do  all  other  mothers. 
They  have  something  iu  common  wnh  ths 
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mothers  of  China,  or  Holland,  or  Greece,  and 
the  countless  other  nations  trampled  over  by 
Tojo  and  by  his  false  friend  Hitler.  Until 
all  uuthful  news  reports  were  suppressed 
In  Japan  by  the  militarists,  there  was  not  a 
mother  in  all  the  country  whose  sense  of 
pity  and  righteousness  did  not  lead  her  to  a 
loathing  for  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  sadistic 
blusteriiigs.  And  now  they  find  this,  man 
encamped  on  their  own  doorsteps,  a  friend 
and  an  ally.  This  Is  what  the  succession  of 
gangster  Premiers,  Konoye,  Abe,  Yonal.  and 
Tojo.  have  done  for  Japan. 

The  Ideals  now  being  fostered  upcn  the 
Japanese  people  would  never  be  acceptable 
to  mothers  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is 
doubtful  that  they  ever  be  \n  Japan.  What 
justice,  decency,  or  compensation  Is  there  In 
a  cede  of  everlasting  warfare?  Where  would 
it  itop.  even  should  Japan  conquer  east 
Asia?  "it  would  never  stop.  There  would  al- 
ways be  new  and  greater  wars.  Already  the 
lie  of  the  "new  order"  in  east  Asia  has  been 
exploded  by  Japanese  attempts  to  capture 
Midway.  Alaska,  and  Australia.  For  the  Tojos 
of  Japan,  life  is  one  long  game  of  military 
aosr.ults  here  and  there  with  never  a  thought 
or  a  reflection  upon  the  price  in  blood  and 
limbs  and  mothers'  heartache. 

And   behind    the   scenes   at   Yasukuni    in- 
terments what  really  takes  place?     The  mili- 
tary deign  to  toss  a  few  words  about  Bushido 
and    Yamato    Daimashii    to    the    sorrowliig 
mothers.    They    occasionally    stage    a    spec- 
tacle  like   the   burial  of   the   "Nine   Warrior 
Gods  "  or  that  of  the  "Three  Human  Bcmbs  " 
to  appease  the  mothei-s  and  bereaved  ones. 
But   what   do  these   militarists  really   think 
of    dead    Japanese    boys?     When    they    are 
faced  with  the  task  of  clearing  a  battlefield 
where  Japan's  victims  have  fought  with  ex- 
ceptional  courage,   the    bodies   of   the   Japa- 
nese dead  are   dumped   together  in  a  heap, 
fcpiashed  with  such  gasoline  as  can  be  spared 
and    turned    unceremoniously.     When    'ihe 
white   boxes   return   to  Japan  as   they  have 
been   doing   since   Saptember    1931,    and   as 
they    shall    continue   to   do    until    the    last 
Japanese  war  lord  has  been  purged  from  this 
earth,   the    bor.cs   very   probably   contain   no 
crumb  of   ash  from   the   body   of   the   dear 
one  named  on  the  outside. 

You  have  just  been  listening  to  a  personal 
messF.fte  to  the  mothers  of  Japan  by  Senator 
Eleep.t  D  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Ccm-nlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Senator  Thom.\s  speaks  on  this  day 
each  month  in  commemoration  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor day.  As  an  authority  on  tar  East  affairs 
end  as  a  life-long  friend  of  the  Japanese 
people,  he  tells  of  the  developments  of  the 
war  and  the  consequence  of  their  betrayal 
by  their  military  masters. 


Navy  Day  Ac   if  .'^s  in  Dr    ilaroiii  G. 

EXTENSION  OF  Rr:w\rT:- 
H;  M.  hkllhX  FLOOD  CVi.D 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mor.dav.  T^ot  ember  9,  1942 


Mr.    BYRD 


President.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recohd  a  very 
able  address  delivered  before  a  large 
audience  by  Dr.  Harold  G.  Moulton, 
president  cf  the  Brookings  Institution. 
on  Navy  Day,  October  27,  at  Norfolk,  Va. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  far-seeing  Individuals  who  20  years  ago 
conceived  the  idea  of  Navy  Day.  held  the  smi- 
ple  belief  that  for  a  nation  bounded  by  two 
oceans  a  great  navy  was  highly  important. 
Moreover,  since  the  Navy  was  most  of  the 
time  out  of  sight  and  nearly  all  the  time  out 
of  mind,  they  felt  that  it  was  essential  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  American  people 
In  the  American  Navy  at  least  once  a  year. 
Navy  Etoy  thus  became  a  day  in  which  people 
might  visit  our  war  vessels  and  come  to  know 
a  little  better  the  ships  and  the  men  which 
constituted  America's  first  line  of  defense. 

Today  we  can  visit  few  of  those  ships,  for 
they  are  fighting  a  grim  battle  for  our  coun- 
try on  a  front  broader  than  had  ever  been 
conceived  possible.  They  are  defending  our 
shores  by  offensive  action  on  the  seven  teas — 
wherever  the  enemy  Is  to  be  found.  No 
longer  need  we  be  shown  once  a  year  what 
the  Navy  means  to  us.  E\-ery  day  is  Navy  Day 
now. 

It  Is  unnecessary  for  us  civilians  to  en- 
large upon  the  virtues  of  our  heroic  naval 
forces  and  the  sacrifices  they  are  making  that 
we  may  live.  That  eternal  page  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  is  l)eing  written  from  the  coral 
Islands  of  the  south  seas  to  the  mist  en- 
shrouded shores  of  the  Aleutians,  and  the 
convoy  lanes  of  the  Atlantic.  Indian,  and 
Arctic  Oceans.  We  simply  pay  humble  trib- 
ute to  the  courageous  men  who  fijht  for  us 
on  naval  vessels,  seaplanes,  and  merchant 
shins  the  world  around. 

It  may  fairly  be  said.  I  believe,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  have  supreme  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  our  Navy  to  weather 
any  storms  that  blow.  This  confidence  has 
be?n  strengthened  by  the  way  in  which  our 
naval  forces  have  already  overcome,  in  sub- 
stantial measure,  the  handicap  resulting 
from  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster.  On  the 
whole,  our  position  in  the  Pacific  area  has 
been  greatly  improved,  notwithstanding  the 
losses  which  combat  IneYitably  brings.  This 
improvement  is  the  clear  result  of  far-seeing 
naval  strategy  involving  preservation  of  basic 
supply  lines,  deliberation  rather  thnn  hasty 
action  In  offensive  policy,  and  daring,  swift 
execution  when  the  moment  for  attack  has 
arrived. 

The  main  question  with  which  we  should 
be  concerned  today,  however,  is  not  how  well 
the  Navy  is  doing  its  job  for  us,  but  how  well 
we  are  doiiig  otur  Job  for  the  Navy.  Our  job 
is  to  provide  the  ships,  guns,  planes,  and 
other  supplies  which  are  necessary  for  victory. 
We  cannot  do  this  merely  by  applauding 
heroic  deeds  and  conducting  our  lives  as  usual. 
Only  by  organized  ludtistrial  eflort  so  vast  and 
comprehensive  that  it  is  difficult  to  visuahze 
can  we  provide  our  fighting  men  with  tlie 
sinews  of  war  on  the  scale  required. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CONCEPT  OF  MOBn-IZATION 
OF  EESOURCES 

Before  considering  the  economic  factors 
Involved  in  the  present  war  situation,  it  will 
be  useful  to  review  very  briefly  the  evolution 
of  warfare  in  relation  to  economics.  It  was 
not  in  fact  until  the  second  stage  of  World 
War  No.  1  that  the  conception  was  born  that 
a  modern  conflict  of  arms  must  be  funda- 
mentally a  "war  of  resotirces  ""  In  the  Franco- 
Prusclan  war  cf  1870.  and  agaUa  in  the  first 
period  of  World  War  No.  1.  the  German  plan 
had  been  simply  to  overwhelm  the  enemy 
through  the  use  of  accumulated  munitions 
and  supplies.  A  few  weeks,  or  at  most 
months,  were  expected  to  accomplish  the  vic- 
tory. The  accumulated  stores  of  war  ma1;e- 
rials  would,  of  course,  be  materially  reduced  as 
a  result  of  the  war,  but  these  could  readily  be 
replenished  in  the  next  period  of  peace. 
Meanwhile,  the  repercussions  of  the  war  upon 


the  economic  life  of  the  country  would  be  but 
slight.  The  soldiers— following  an  adven- 
turous holiday — would  return  home  in  time 
to  help  m  tlie  harvests  or  resume  their  Jobs 
in  the  autumn  season  of  manufacturing. 

World  War  No.  1  was  begun  without  any  ap- 
preciation of  the  ulUraate  economic  require- 
ments— either  on  the  part  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, statesmen,  or  military  leaders.  Germany, 
like  the  Allied  Nations,  had  no  developed  plan 
for  the  mobilization  of  the  Nation's  ecoiiomic 
resources  for  the  single  purpose  of  war.  In 
the  words  of  Gen  Georpe  Thcmf.s.  present- 
day  chief  cf  the  German  economic  general 
staff: 

•The  idea  that  economics  has  nothing  to 
do  with  war.  and  that  all  the  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  preliminary  mobillHRtion  is 
entirelv  the  province  of  the  War  Ministry, 
was  widely  held  right  into  the  war  itself 
despite  all  the  attempts  of  the  military  au- 
thorities to  bring  about  a  change.  Who- 
ever reads  the  investigation  ordered  by  'Von 
Tirpitz,  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time,  into 
the  question  of  Germany's  supplies  in  the 
event  of  war.  and  the  repeated  demands  by 
the  General  St:  ff.  will  ask  himself  in  aston- 
ishment how  it  was  poesible  in  an  age  of 
machinery  and  economic  progress  that  the 
necessary  connection  between  warfare  and 
economics  could  have  been  so  completely 
overlooked." 

Secretary  of  State  Kelfferich  explalnsd  the 
situaticn   as  follows: 

"I  believe  there  is  no  one  In  Germany  who 
could  s;iy  truthfuUy  that  he  reckoned  with 
such  a  long  war  from  the  be?.inning  anj  with 
such  a  severe,  and  dvirlng  the  course  of  the 
war   increasingly   severe,    throttling    of    Ger- 
many's foreign  supplies.     Both  militiiry  end 
economic  circles  were  of  the  opinion  that  a 
modern  war  could  not  last  very  long.     The 
terrible   destructivencss   cf   modern   weapons 
lent  color  to  tliis  idea  and  seemed  to  promife 
spoedy  and  decisive  blows.     And  then  there 
was   the   tremendous   drain   en   labor   power 
caused  by  the  mobilization  of  the  able-bodied, 
men  fcr  war.  a  drain  whose  effects  on   the 
economic  system  have  been  compared  with 
those  cf  a  general  strike.     Then  thero  were 
the   costs  cf  waging  such   a   war.   involving 
sum.s  far  in  excess  cf  any  with  which  finan- 
ciers and  economists  had  been   accustomed 
to  reckon.     And   finally  there  was  the  idea 
that   human  reason    would   not   permit    the 
peoples  of  Europe  to  flght  each  other  to  a 
standstill,    until    their    physical    and    moral 
powers  of  resistance   were   exhausted,    until 
neither  economic  nor  cultural  resources  re- 
mained with  which  to  carry  on." 

Some  of  the  results,  in  Germaiiy.  of  this 
failure  to  envisage  the  fundamental  require- 
ments cf  a  war  of  attrition  were; 

1.  A  shortage  of  food  stocks  and  a  belated 
rationing  system: 

2.  An  inadequate  procurem.ent  system  for 
raw  materials; 

3.  A  miscalculation  of  total  war  material 
requin?mcntE; 

4.  A  complete  unpreparcdness  fcr  the  shift 
from  peacs  ind-ustry  to  war  Industrr; 

5.  A  let-alone  policy  regarding  the  financ- 
ing of  the  war.  a  policy  which  later  resulted 
in  ste<;ply  rising  prices  and  inflation; 

6.  The  inability  to  incorporate  the  economy 
of  the  occupied  regions  into  the  German  war 
economy. 

The  lack  of  understanding  of  the  economic 
requirements  for  modern  war  was  even  more 
marked  in  the  Allied  countries — except  in 
Franco,  where  the  grim  consequences  of  the 
invasion  more  quickly  forced  realistic  think- 
ing with  respect  to  the  essential  requirements 
on  the  side  of  production.  But  Great  Britain 
was  much  more  preoccupied  with  fiuaace 
with  money  and  credits— than  with  the  pro- 
duction of  war  supplies.  In  an  address  de- 
livered in  1917.  I  summed  up  the  policies  ol 
Great  Britain  In  the  following  language: 
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rated      The  leaders  of  opinion  In  Eng 
politicians  and  the  press  as  well  as  bu 
men — gave  It  virtually  unanimous 
ment.    Normal  living  was  heralded  as 
dinal  virtue,  as  one  of  the  supreme  r 
menta  of  the  hour.    The  cpinlons  of 
uere.   moreover,   translated   Into   actU 
the  year  1915  was  a  golden  age  for  th 
Itsh    Irswer   class3s.     The   records   f-huy 
the   high   wages   paid   in   both   mili 
civil  hfe  engendered  a  period  of  ext 
expenditures.      More    talking    machln 
pensive  footwear,  cosmetics,  and  pas 
terie  were  purchased   than  ever   bef 
the  general  scale  of  living  of  the  lower 
was      substantially      raised      •     •      ' 
great  increase  In  the  demand  for 
other   nonessentials  obviously   served 
create  the  profits  of  ordinary  IndU-stry 
render   it  still   more  difficult   to 
requisite  labor  and  capital  for  mill 
poses.    Rather  than  aiding  or  compel 
necessary     readjustment     of     Indus 
people  of   England   were  unconscious 
ously  retarding  it  " 

American    mobilization    policy    In 
V/iT  No    1  summarized  as  fellows: 

"At  the  time  of  our  entrance  into 
cur    flr5t    reaction    was    quite    gen 
favcr  of   substantial  economizing.     I 
ately  following   the  open  letter  of 
Wilson  early   in   April   urging  a   Natl 
campaign  of  economy,  we  entered  upn 
weeks    of   decided    retrenchment 
this   curtailment  of  our  customary 
ture  was  may  be  guessed  from  the 
eoon  evoked.     Manufacturers  of  many 
of  lu.xurles  and  even  of  conventional 
•ities    and    retailers    of    general 
shortly    began    to    advertise    hew    ru 
campaign  of  rigid  economy  would  be 
country  (as  well  as  for  themselves), 
nent   bankers   and   businessmen   very 
ally  gave  endorsement   to  business 
rather   than    strict   economizing 
editorials    generally    urged    that    we 
not   rock  the  boat';  that  hysterical 
ing   Is  senseless;    that   we    must   a 
ness  to  proceed  much  as  usual  or  we 
kill   the  goose   that  lays   the  golden 
necessary  to  the  succe&sful  prosecutic 
war.    The  possibility  of  widespread  cl 
Icctories.  throwing  thousands  of  laboi 
o.'  emplcyment  and  resu.ting  in  gen 
press:on.     caused    genuine    concern 
world    of    business.     The    Governm 
beck-pedaled   for   a   time      Certain 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
record  against  ur.du?  economy,  and 
retiry    of    the    Treasury,    while 
elimination  of  waste  and  of  reckless 
gance.    apparently    stad    for    busi 
much  as  in  normal  times     The  gen 
tlon  cf  the  American  people  during  tl 
summer   may.   I   believe,    be  stated 
tially  in  this  fashion:  •Eliminate  extr; 
waste,    perhaps    cut    down    a    little 
where    there    seems    to    be    a    shorta 
otherwise   spend    virtually   as   usual 
all.  don't  economize    to  a   point    wh; 
caus?  industrial  or  business  diaturban 

As  World  War  No   1  continued,  prog 
fradualiy    made    in    every   country   t 
better    understanding    of    the    econci^i 
quirements   for    total    warfare,    and 
rationing,    and    other    measures    of 
.^ere  In  due  course  developed      B 
were  th?  full  possibilities  cf  effective 
ravm  realized— not  even  in  German 
VI- .icnfsses      that      everywhere      m.T: 
themselves  were   much   mere    '..i:  :   ;■. 
U'.ible   to   fund.imei. '.i!    def''r*=    ::     •; 
a       t-conomlc    organ ;?..>•.    :.    ;  r   e:    ::. 
tar";::rs5    *.".    d-:~ve;cpir.;^    etTt'cri'.e    :r..' 
f   r  ':,r  ..c!:r..r..s'raticn  cf  the  pr^.x-ur*  :r:t 
p-.ipr:v  p:,- --.<•:■       N,    :^.ii- :>':  '::    a   f^r; 
*w.'lt   V,;'   ^:C.i;arv   acliriaustra'.. ■..;»,    ;li« 
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munitions,  and  stipplies  required  could  not  be 
made  available  when  and  where  needed  un- 
less the  necessary  steps  had  been  taken  to 
reorganize  national  production. 

Involved  in  this  general  reorganization 
problem  Is  the  coordination  of  all  aspects  cf 
the  national  economy  We  might  produce 
enough  food  but  still  have  inadequate  food 
supplies  because  of  a  dearth  of  warehoiising, 
food  processing,  or  shipping  facilities.  We 
might  have  adequate  production  of  muni- 
tions but  if  railway  terminal  facilities  were 
lacking  their  delivery  would  be  Impossible. 
We  might  have  the  requisite  manufacturing 
capacity,  but  break  down  for  want  of  strategic 
materials  or  labor  of  the  requisite  skills.  We 
discovered  that  bottlenecks  might  be  of  con- 
trolling Importance.  It  may  be  said  that  a 
large  part  of  the  task  of  our  War  Industries 
Board  was  to  mitigate  as  much  as  possible  the 
disastrous  effects  of  bottlenecks,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  might  well  have  been  pre- 
vented had  we  possessed  a  war  organization 
plan  which  viewed  national  production  as  a 
coordinated  whole. 

CEBM.^NYS    MOBILIZATION    PLAN    IN    WORLD    WAR 
NO     2 

Turning  now  to  World  War  No.  2.  we  find 
that  long  before  the  European  phase  of  the 
war  began  Germany  had  taken  steps  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  World 
War  No  1.  Shortly  after  the  Nazis  came  to 
power  there  was  created  an  economic  general 
stafi  as  a  counterpart  of  the  military  general 
staff  This  general  staff  had  three  major 
divisions — the  department  of  munitions,  the 
department  of  raw  materials,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  contracts  and  price  examination. 
The  economic  general  staff  conceived  its  task 
as  the  organization  of  the  production  of  war 
materials  on  such  a  scale  that  victory  could 
be  achieved  before  the  enemies  were  in  a 
position  to  mobilize  their  resources.  It  was 
clearly  seen  that  a  very  substantial  part  of 
the  country's  Industrial  production  should  be 
in  war  supplies,  and  priorities  were  estab- 
lished for  the  necessary  materials  as  early 
as  1936 

Strategic  raw  m^erlals  were  accumulated 
through  im.pcrtatlon  and  by  the  development 
of  synthetic  processes.  Food  production  was 
also  stimulated  and  food  supplies  accumu- 
lated. Moreover,  preparations  had  been 
made  for  the  issuance  of  rationing  cards  im- 
mediately upon  the  outbreak  of  war.  In  fact, 
the  stamp  cards  were  Issued  on  August  27, 
1939.  4  days  before  the  attack  on  Poland. 

Under  this  comprehensive  mobilization 
system  consumer  demands  were  not  allowed 
to  compete  with  government  requirements. 
Consumers  got  what  was  left  after  the  war 
needs  were  met — though,  to  be  sure,  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  Indispensable  minimum 
cf  civilian  requirements  for  health  and 
efllcier.cy. 

German  preparations  for  this  war  also  In- 
cluded elaborate  plans  for  the  exploitation  of 
conquered  countries.  These  plans  related 
not  only  to  the  usual  foraging  and  plunder- 
ing of  the  troops  and  the  seizure  cf  movable 
properties;  it  also  involved  a  wholesale  pur- 
chase of  supplies — both  military  and  civil- 
ian— with  a  special  type  of  paper  currency, 
declared  to  be  legal  tender.  It  was,  of  course, 
necessary  for  people  to  accept  this  currency — 
or  el^e  Detailed  plans  for  the  issuance  cf 
this  German  currency  actually  appeared  in 
print  several  days  before  the  invasion  of  Eel- 
glum  occurred.  By  this  means  Germany  was 
able  to  take  over  a  much  larger  portion  of 
the  accumulated  supplies  In  occupied  areas 
than  was  the  case  in  the  last  war. 

Germany  also  undertook  to  organize  pro- 
ductive activity  In  the  conquered  countries 
for  the  benefit  of  the  conqueror.  The  In- 
ducement held  out  to  the  businessman  was 
profits  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  other  pcs- 
s-.MIity  of  profit. 

The  results  of  this  phase  of  the  German 
pr  gram  have,  however,  thus  far  been  un- 
satisfactory.   While  French  and  Belgian  In- 


dustrialists have  accepted  German  contracts 
there  has  been  serlotis  sabotage  and  the  level 
of  output  remains  low.  The  difficulties  have 
been  magnified  by  a  shortage  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  coal  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  a  substantial  portion  of  French  and 
Belgian  rolling  stock  had  been  appropriated 
and  transferred  to  Germany. 

JAPAN'S    PREPAREDNESS 

Japan,  building  on  the  lessons  of  the  last 
war.  evidently  carried  on  for  jears  a  sys- 
tematic program  of  war  preparedness  involv- 
ing the  accumulation  of  extensive  stock  piles 
of  essential  war  materials.  In  1937  she 
launched  a  5-year  plan,  designed  principally 
to  increase  production  of  iron  and  steel,  coal, 
aluminum,  and  electric  power.  In  1938 
there  was  adopted  a  materials-mobilization 
program,  which  meant  intensive  preparation 
for  the  impending  struggle.  By  1940  Japan 
was  on  a  practically  complete  war  footing. 

AMERICAN    INDUSTHIAL    MOBILIZATION    PROBLEMS 

We  have  done  a  distinctly  better  Job  of  in- 
dustrial mobilization  during  the  present  war 
than  we  did  in  the  corresponding  stages  cf 
the  past  war.  Particularly  impressive  has 
been  the  enormous  expansion  in  the  output 
of  strategic  types  of  war  materials.  However, 
let  no  one  be  under  the  delusion  that  It  has 
been  carried  out  with  maximum  speed  and 
efiQciency.  We  have  suffered  chiefly  from  the 
lack  of  coordination  of  all  aspects  of  the  mo- 
bilization program.  While  striking  results 
were  achieved  In  certain  lines  of  production, 
as  soon  as  full-scale  output  was  approached 
we  discovered  that  there  was  a  lack  of  bal- 
ance in  the  production  program.  There  was 
a  log  Jam  of  priorities  with  a  consequent  re- 
striction of  the  flow  of  strategic  materials — 
a  Jam  only  recently  broken  by  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  direct  allocation  of 
materials. 

On  the  administrative  side  instead  of  coor- 
dination there  has  been  duplication  and  con- 
flict. Instead  of  starting  with  an  economic 
general  staff  or  a  single  administrative  head 
for  the  mobilization  of  resources  we  have  set 
up  a  large  number  of  special  boards  of  limited 
scope  and  power;  we  have  taken  one  partial 
step  after  another  and  have  fumbled  our  way 
through  a  series  of  reorganizations  usually 
resulting  in  new  super  agencies  without 
eliminating  the  old.  Even  now  we  do  not 
have  a  genuinely  coordinated  all-embracing 
mobilization  program. 

Instead  of  developing  a  war  organization 
largely  irdependent  of  the  peacetime  govern- 
mental administration  the  war  program  was 
Inccrpcrated  so  to  speak  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  general  program  for  solving  unemploy- 
ment and  improving  living  standard-^  of  se- 
lected groups.  The  40-hour  standard  week 
had  to  be  protected — with  time  and  a  half 
rates  of  pay  for  overtime.  The  war  emergency 
was  utilized  to  obtain  for  farmers  the  gains 
which  8  years  of  peacetime  experimentation 
had  net  yielded.  Instead  of  the  principle  of 
sacrifice  for  all  the  principle  appears  to  have 
been  gains  for  politically  Important  groups. 

Happily,  the  acute  stage  of  the  industrial 
wage  and  farm  price  controversy  has  now 
passed,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  more 
stable  conditions.  In  fact,  with  wise  and  de- 
termined' leadership  there  is  real  hope  that 
we  can  from  here  on  restrain  Inflationary 
forces,  expedite  the  production  of  crucial  ma- 
terials, and  achieve  a  more  balanced  indus- 
trial program.  The  education  that  has  been 
taking  place  with  reference  to  the  funda- 
mental requirements  for  effective  mobiliza- 
tion and  the  e.xperience  which  is  constantly 
being  gained  by  administrative  officials  now 
make  it  po&Sible  for  this  democratic  Nation 
to  realize  production  goals  which  even  2  years 
ago  seemed  quite  impossible  of  attainment. 

THE    MANPOWER    PROBLEM 

There  is.  however,  one  problem  of  basic 
significance  which  has  not  as  yet  been  solved 
or  fully  appreciated.  I  refer  to  the  problem 
cf  manpower  which  Is  now  about  to  enter 
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the  crucial  stage.  It  has  been  (  fflcially  nti- 
nounced  by  the  Secretary  of  War  tiia-  '!  e 
Army  will  number  F°ven  and  n  half  miiit  n 
men  by  the  end  of  1943  ar.d  the  corre-pcnd- 
ing  figures  fr:r  tiip  n--:a  i- r-c-  inclun:-:!! 
Marines  and  O^n.-t  o-rird  v;!:  annmacii  i* - 
000.000.*  The  Lead  -t"  ihr  S.-ifM-tive  Se;-vire 
System  has  esiinif  d  Uv-  ""a:  ftt  nie  md 
of  1943  may  ream  13  0'Vm>C.0  Wha-ever 
the  preci.?e  ultimate  figure,  it  1-  ibvi.M.i? 
t^at  armed  forces  numbering  nine  an:!  a  liai! 
millions  raise  a  very  difficult  problem  of  man- 
power for  agricultural  and  Industrial  pro- 
duction. 

In  order  to  make  good  the   deficiency   iii 
manpower  back  of   the  lines,  the  following 
steps  will  be  necessary:    (1)    to  restrict  the 
output  of  goods  for  private  use  by  something 
like  one-third;   (2)   to  recruit  large  numbers 
of  retired  workers  and  also  youths  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  17;    (3)   to  draw  into  in- 
dustrial  employment   a   large   proportion  of 
all   married  women   under  45   yc;.-^=   of   age 
who  do  not  have  young  child:    -.i      M  rcover. 
If  we  are  to  keep  the  indus'r:  ..   pr  auction 
program  in  balance  with  the  requirements  of 
the    armed    forces,    it   will    be    necessary    to 
carry    throtigh    this    vast    conversior.    a' d 
labor-expansion    profn'am    with    very    gr*::!- 
speed.    It  is  this  crucial  manpower  problem 
that  has   recently  projected   into  the  fore- 
ground  of  discussion  the  idea  of  conscrip- 
tion of  both  Industry  and  labor  for  war  pro- 
duction.    Instead  of  depending  upon  patri- 
otic impulse  or  the  lure  of  higher  wa-^es  and 
higher   profits    to   shift   men   and    materials 
from    peace    to    war    production,    we    must 
quickly  transfer  productive  energies  to  war 
production  if  the  requirements  Imposed  by  a 
nine  and  one-half  million  Army  a  year  hence 
are  to  be  met.    Otherwise,  we  shall  find  next 
spring  or  summer  a  great  lack  of  balance  be- 
tween  the    manpower   under   arms   and   the 
manpower  engaged  In  the  production  of  es- 
sential war  materials.    Having  discovered  the 
principle   of   balance  within   the   industrial 
program   Itself,   we   ought   not    to   have   to 
learn  anew,  through  costly  experience,  that 
balance   Is  also  absolutely   essential   as   be- 
tween the  armed  forces  and  the  organL-nticn 
back  of  the  lines. 

SUMilARY 

The  fundamental  requirements  of  the 
present  situation  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: A  certain  percentage  of  our  national 
manpower  must  be  directed  to  the  fighting 
units  on  the  various  fronts;  a  certain  per- 
centage must  be  directed  to  the  production 
of  airplanes  and  antiaircraft  guns;  a  certain 
percentaee  to  tanks  and  antitank  guns;  a 
certain  percentage  to  ordnance,  to  subma- 
rine;, to  naval  vessels,  to  merchant  shipping, 
to  foodstuffs,  etc. 

Our  ability  to  win  this  great  strtiggle  de- 
pends not  upon  the  number  of  dollars  we 
can  raise  for  war  purposes;  it  depends  rather 
upon  our  ability  to  produce  the  requisite 
quantities  of  materials  and  supplies  and  to 
deliver  them  at  the  right  time  to  the  far- 
flung  places  where  they  are  needed.  In  short. 
It  depends  upon  the  working  strength  of  each 
part  of  a  great  coordinated  national  ma- 
chine. 

Our  enemies  are  conserving  every  ounce  of 
their  energies.  The  vastly  superior  resources 
of  the  United  Nations  might  perhaps  bring 
us  victory  in  the  end.  whether  we  squander 
our  patrimony  or  not;  but  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  in  any  case  the  wasteful 
method  of  indusuial  mobilization  is  also  the 
tremendously  costly  method — coetly  in  terms 
of  property  :-.:id  c  .^f.y  in  terms  of  human 
life.  As  we  bu>  kle  cl  v^  ii  tc  the  grim  struggle 
1.,:    ,.    u;:    ;:....i  v.e  l.utd  P' ra<q^^  the  great. 
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c<^t  lesson  th,-.l  tlir  war  lia^  t;,iu'ht  1o  those 
who  have  been  thrci^l.  I'r.f  liro  i...:r:c.y,  that 
complete  mobilizatiun  '  i  'lie  Na :  n"8  re- 
sources for  the  carryiiifi  v  u'  t  i  f-  :  ^le  ob- 
jective is  the  only  certain  road  to  victory. 

The  observance  of  Navy  Day  In  the  present 
world  situation  i-..i.;:-.::y  ci.lL-  :  ::..:.:i  Rud- 
yard  Kipline's  Revt.jB.i.:.ai,  w::::.;.  45  yeai-s 
ago.  Gravely  concerned  over  the  capacity  of 
weak  and  crr:ng  human  beings  to  measure  up 
t  Ke  ri  -p  nsibilities  of  empire,  he  feared  a 
decline  ol  i  v  .1  p.. >  ir  and  a  recession  of  the 
tide  which  liad  i....rki.d  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.   The  well-known  lines  run: 

"Par  called  our  navies  melt  away — 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire — 
Lo.  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 

Is  one  with  Nineveh   and  Tyre! 
Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget  1" 
In  the  light  of  current  history,  Kipling's 
words    might    well    be    revised    somewhat    as 
follows: 

Far  called  our  navies  sweep  today — 
On  every  ocean  shines  the  light — 
Gone  are  the  doubts  of  yesterday. 
As  we  have  girded  for  the  fight! 
Judge  of  the  Nations,  be  with  us  yet 
We'll  not  forget,  we'll  not  forget! 

The  verse  in  which  Kipling  refers  to  the    I 
soul-testing    pericd    that    follows    the    con- 
clusion of  peace  would  need  less  change: 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart- 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice. 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  then. 
That  we  may  serve  the  rights  of  men! 


Peilrrtion    cf    Dxih  A-"    U'^'-t 


The  heroic  -  -:  1  ■■  tJr.taan  Is  a  notable 
fXi"  1  ;  ;  ::-'  -  idness  of  this  theory. 
Tii^t'  riHii  we-'-  -amed  in  Uie  Philippines 
lor  war  In  the  Philippines.  Officer-  ar.ci  t :  - 
listed  men  trained  here  in  the  t  aur-  aiui 
rtished  to  that  theater  of  action  could  not 
possibly   have    done   so    well. 

I  have  the  highest  confidence  in  on-  vm- 
erals  and  in  their  ability.  Not  one  of  tieni 
wants  to  waste  manpower.  Far  from 
it.  They  will  not  rush  raw  recruits  Into  com- 
bat. 

The  United  Nations  can  lose  this  war. 
There  are  many  bitter  strusrgles  ahead.  Prob- 
ably an  army  of  25.000.000  will  be  necessary 
to  retake  most  of  the  three  continents  now 
under  the  heel  of  the  dictators'  boot,  and 
the  induction  and  proper  training  ol  these 
boys  is  imperative. 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

National  Commander. 
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HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  9,  1942 

Ml .  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Jack  Ky"!!\  national  commander  of  the 
Reci.l.  :  Voterans'  Association,  on  the 
question  of  draf tine  18-  and  19-year-old 

boys. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

RECtn.AR   Veterans    Association, 
Washington.  D.  C,  November  6,   1942. 
Hon.  LisTKR  Hill, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D    C. 

riF'P.  ^rvATOR  Hill:  I  k-a  w  -taat  you  are 
gtuuuiciy  sincere  on  ycur  s'.ai.a  concerning 
the  bill  lowering  the  draft  age,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  reject  the  O  Daniel 
amendment. 

The  Army  needs  these  boys — now — and  as 
an  old  soldier  I  can  tell  you  that  military 
service  will  not  hurt  them.  I  have  served 
in  the  same  organizations  with  many  boys 
as  young  as  17,  and  I  have  commanded  many 
such  youths. 

It  is  generally  recognized  by  military  men 
that  men  of  such  ages  are  more  alert,  and 
therefore  learn  mo:e  quickly.    They  have  the 
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I-  ...  ;.:<..  :.t■•,■.-'-^:.:  V  :■.:.::  e-:a  :r ..,.  ,:.  '.■'  :- 
t..::;  pl!;vTa  df  laial  warfare  'l.at  soldiers 
be  t:a.ntd  i.eai  tlie  UiCa.tr  ol  bcUon  before 
going  into  combat. 


Th-:  Vtl';!  Foi-  Oi'  tne  .S>,.iJ.al  V\o;-ktT 

r:xrrN^!ON  of  rema^-K'- 
HON.WILLLAMT.  PHEIFFER 

Cl   M'-.',    r    ',  ■•. 
IN  THE  KOUoE  OF  IXI  ..r^SENTATTVES 

Monday.  November  9    1942 
Mr     WILLIAM    T.    PHLII"^  ii:      Mr. 
Speaker,    every    thinking     and    right- 
minded  person  freely  acknowledges  that 
our  private  social  agencies  are  important 
parts  of  the  fabric  of  every  American 
community.    Their  ser\ices  in  minister- 
ing to  the  material  and  spiritual  needs 
of    the    underprivileged,    the    poverty 
stricken,  and  thC  misguided  elements  of 
our  population^are  bright  pages  in  our 
national  life.    In  these  days  of  trial  and 
crisis  the  private  social  worker  is.  more 
than  ever  before,  a  knight  in  shining 
armor. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Septem- 
ber 1942  issue  of  Channels,  the  magazine 
of  th'^  Social  Work  Publicity  Council  of 
New  York  City,  titled  "The  Interpreter's 
Task,"  the  author.  Mr.  Eduard  C.  Linde- 
man '  has  given  us  a  clear,  cogent,  and 
timely  analysis  of  the  real  and  dynamic 
role  the  private  social  agency  and  the 
private  soci?l  worker  are  now  playing 
and  which  i  i  '    a  ill  continue  to  play,  in 
even  greater  measure,  in  the  post-war 
period.    Mr.  Lindeman  has  cut  through 
the  heavy    padding   of  conjecture  and 
misconception  and  has  gone  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  reason  why  of  the  agency 
and  *;  •    'At  :ker.    By  reason  of  his  emi- 
nent pasi'.ion  in  the  field  of  social  wel- 
fare, and  his  outstanding  reputation  as  a 
social  philosopher,  Mr.  Lindeman  is  ad- 
mirably qualified  to  speak  with  authority 
on  this  important  topic.    The  following 
capsule  sketch  of  him  from  Channels 
tells  something  of  his  background  and 
activities: 

During  his  18  years  as  professor  of  social 
philosophv  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  Columbia  University,  Mr.  Lindeman 
has  infuriated  or  delighted  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents But  whatever  the  state  of  their  tem- 
rvrs  hLs  students  always  leave  his  classes 
cerply  stimulated  by  his  mind  and  his  per- 
pi!i-atl:tv 
I  M'      I  .:.rif  i:a:i    did    not    begin    his    f'     ■aai 

I    cdu-av.cn  until  he  was  21  and  after  »  can-er 
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Ri  a  8h:ptuJd«r  on  th«  Great  Lakes  tcday 
his  Toice  (universities,  forumr.  lecture  plat- 
forms) and  hi*  writings  (eight  books,  a  lozen 
magazines)  com:nand  respect  among  lltMral 
thinkers  througtioui  the  Nation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remp.rss  in 


the  Record.  I  include   M 
article: 
The  iNTE^PRrTET's  Ta«k— Now  and  ". 

ViCTORT 

(By  Ed'iard  C  Lmdeman) 
War   Is   the   great   social   disturbor. 
total  war  makes  p.n  Impact  upon  the 
at  li'e  which  may  be  said  to  be  revolut 
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jn  character.     We  are  now  in  the  mid^  of  a 
total  war  and  dire  indeed  are  the  r"" 
which  are  being  made  with    re>; 
future.      Within  this  last  lortn.gi 
ample,  I  have  heard  statements  of  t^  e  fol- 
lowing order  made  by  responsible  persons. 

•I  doubt  whether  there  will  be  any  jrivate 
social  agenc;e5  leTt  at  the  close  of  this  war  " 

"It  seems  to  rrc  clear  that  as  a  result  ot  this 
war.  there  will  be  left  only  a  handful  af  pri- 
vate •chools  and  colleges." 

"Its  no  use  planning  for  the  fut  jre  of 
private  institutions  until  we  know  whs  t  kind 
of  tax  prrgram  this  country  will  r.do  )t  " 

All  three  cf  the??  statement-?  wcr-  rr^de  by 
persons  now  employed  m  private  lnst;t  ittrns 
Cr:ns?quently.  they  must  bs  rcgr 
afRr  mat  Ions  of  despair. 

No  one  is  wUe  enough  to  be  able  t )  fc  re- 
tell with  accuracy  what  the  world  vlll  be 
l;ke  when  this  tragic  war  has  ended  We 
can.  however,  face  the  contingent  fuiu  e  with 
a  certain  degre2  of  courage  If  we  keep  In 
m.nd  that  there  Is  something  we  d<;  know 
.'.bout  oizr  world  and  the  universe  cf  which 
It  is  a  part  and  that  is  this — it  o  :eratcs 
according  to  a  I.tw  of  continuity.  Whatever 
is  likely  to  i-..^^''  f..  :-  > .'.»:^  r'-Li;  :■■  ■■' 
ready  happ«;.:..-  I;  - '■■  .r-  i-.u  ,-t  j  '.j^ut 
"breaks'  :■.  :,  ^  -r-  rr-  -.v:!-,  '■'  trd  out 
what  is  gl.:ing  tn  imript^n  lo  I'  ■  i''  .-I'^cal 
agencies  in  the  future  is  to  .u;  ^  f  'Lheir 
ctirrent   perfcrm-nce 

The  second  principle  of  cour  s.,  >rlve8 
from  the  conviction  that  human  history 
Is  organic,  not  mechanistic.  Where^  e.-  one 
findj  a,  pessimist,  one  finds  also  a  person 
who  has  either  accept»d  one  of  the  w.ive 
theories  cf  history,  or  a  person  who  i.'  "sick' 
n>en tally  or  socially.  Either  his  p5rs.-jnal 
relations  are  unsatisfactory  or  he  i  i  inca- 
pable of  facing  the  impending  social  c  langts 
The  wave  theory  oi  history  and  pt.s:.niism 
regarding  the  future  are  Intcgru:  •  •  =;ame 
ccmplex  If  one  believes  that  ?  ]^  wl' 
happen  regardless  cf  human  thcugit  and 
action,  then  it  is  likely  that  or.t»  ^.J!  also 
abdicate  from  the  scene  of  socl.t.  If, 

fcr  ex4implc.  leaders  lu  social  wurK  Cv  i.tinue 
to  say  that   there  is   no   future  fcr    srivate 
s    ihcy  are  by  that  afllrmatlc  i  ccn- 
^  to  the  end  »hich  they  fear 
1        .     rcfponaible    fcr   interpret!: 
v.-  ...    .J    the   pub!:c.    e»pcclally   tht 
public,  must  now  make  an  import  a 
•ton      Th*y  must  determine  vprr. 
which  will  serve  as  a  basis  fcr   •-". 
rund-ratsing  campaigns      The  currtr 
erxy  appears  to  t>e  to  pres€nt  the  sec 
htcry   almost    wholly    in    terms    cf    tlie 
Some   will   follow    this    course   even 
they  are  aware  that  the  funds  given 
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Uf«d  primarily  for  services  wh;rh  a  e  only 
remotely  related  to  the  wmnlr.j  ^  war, 

eervlcps  which  they  h:ne  been  r:  i^;  .;  pre- 
viously and  which  they  hope  to  continue  to 
render  whi^n  the  war  ends. 

If  this  course  is  followed.  It  seom.'J  to  me 
a  simple  matter  to  predict  that  the   aublic  s 
UHvlerstandlng    of    sccial    work    wil!    ■-"-- 
The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  ' : 
people    cf   the    United    Stages    hard 
to  underst.ind  the  fur.dir.       •  \:  : 
sccial    work      Their    past    .rvp  ■- 
agencies    Is    the    fruit    of    t -e  r    i: 
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sympathy  for  those  who  suffpr  and  has  very 
little  to  do  with  comprehension  oi  a  technical 
appro«ch  to  human  suffering. 

THE  FORGOTTEN  rtrrtTEC 

The  story  which  social  work  has  to  tell  In 
this  time  of  war,  if  It  is  to  be  a  continued 
story,  a  serial  and  not  a  short,  short  story, 
shctild.  so  I  beheve,  revolve  about  the  fol- 
lowing propositions: 

1.  War  does  not  create  pny  new  social 
problems;  it  merely  accentuates  old  ones. 

2.  Social  problems  are  Inherent  In  the  so- 
cial situation  and  will  continue  to  increase 
In  quantity.  In  subtlety,  and  In  difficulty  cf 
trca.ment 

3  The  best  formula  for  thinking  clearly 
about  the  war  and  what  must  be  dene  to 
win  it  IS  to  think  also  about  peace  and  the 
post-war  world. 

4  If.  as  a  result  of  the  war.  private  agen- 
cies are  decimated,  cur  Nation  will,  to  that 
extent,  have  abandoned  a  precious  element 
cf  democracy,  and  will  have  taken  a  long 
stride   toward   totalitarianism. 

5.  SoclaJ  work  as  It  has  developed  In  this 
cctmtry.  and  en  its  better  side,  Is  integral  to 
the  democratic  crjuric  cf  American  life. 

Unhappily.  I  am  not  a  public-relations 
specialist.  If  I  were.  I  should  be  able  to 
state  all  of  these  proposiiicns  more  clearly 
and  more  graphically.  In  any  esse,  what 
needs  to  be  done  is  a  task  fcr  persons  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  mass  educaiion,  :"T.e  y.  to 
dissect  these  propositions,  to  squaeze  out 
of  them  those  meanings  which  lend  them- 
selves to  specific  and  concrete  presentation. 
and  thereupon  to  invent  new  ways  of  reach- 
ing the  strategic  persons — strategic,  that  is, 
with  respect  to  public  cplnicn  formation. 
All  I  can  do  at  p.escat  is  to  suive  to  make 
clear  what  these  prepositions  mean  to  me. 

Mv  first  proposition  represents  an  attempt 
t  1  I  .d  bUbjecticn  to  crisiS  psychology. 
Tiicre  15  a  heal-h  problem  in  this  country,  a 
serious  one.  but  if  we  now  insist  that  health 
I  agencies  must  function  at  a  higher  rate  of 
elflciency  because  we  need  health  and  strength 
to  win  the  war.  what  arguments  are  left  for 
a  p2acetime  program?  Are  we  not  on  sounder 
ground  when  we  insist  that  the  war  has 
merely  thrown  into  bold  reheX  a  health  situa- 
tion v.hirh  we  have  thus  far  neglected  and  to 
our  peril?  Every  war  measure  undertaken  to 
Improve  health  should  also  Include  a  sense 
of  direction  with  respect  to  health  programs 
after  the  war  is  over. 

V.'hy  does  delinquency  automatically  In- 
crease under  war  conditions?  What  the  peo- 
ple should  be  told  is  that  war  Is  not  a  cause 
of  delinquency,  v.ar  merely  gives  pre-war 
tendencies  an  opportunity  to  flcuriah.  If  we 
are  to  be  guided  by  past  history,  we  must  also 
be  told  that  the  greater  trcgcdies  of  delin- 
quency usually  foliow  closely  upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  war  Ilenct  while  we  plan  for  dealing 
with  wartime  ciclluquency.  we  should  also  be 
pi.  nning  a  long-te-m  program. 

Wh.^.t  I  um  saying  is  that  war  will  p;acc  such 
flawing  emphasis  u|?cn  all  of  our  chronic 
social  problems  that  many  citizens  who  have 
hitherto  been  dlilntertsted  will  now  be 
obliged  to  take  a  coicern.  We  should  not  lose 
these  peijple  when  the  war  ends.  Or.  stated 
othcn«.i.se.  the  war  cffeis  us  an  opportunity  to 
acquaint  the  people  with  the  necessity  for 
social  planning. 

SOCTAI.    PROBIEMS  FSRSIST 

A  vast  reservoir  cf  liberal  support  fcr 
social  work  lies  unteppcd  because  we  have 
not  yet  succeeded  In  making  clear  to  the  in- 
telligent citizen  why  social  problems  are 
likely  to  increase  lather  than  decrease.  I 
still  encounter  many  citizens  of  high  Intelli- 
gence who  seem  to  believe  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  Aral  solution  f^r  the  rocia!  p'-obiem. 
Seme  of  the  more  radical  persuasion  seem  to 
believe  that  reforms  in  ecoucmlc  and  politi- 
cal arrangements  will  automatically  eliminate 
social   problems.    I   fear    that   many   social 


TTcrkers  have  Interpreted  themselves  to  the 
people  in  temporary  terms,  almost,  I  should 
say,  in  apologetic  terms.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  upon  an  historical  analysis  of 
this  attitude,  an  attitude  which,  by  the  way. 
amounts  to  a  collective  prejudice;  but  social 
workers  shctild  understand  its  origins  as  well 
as  its  present  character. 

What   needs  to  be  said  clearly   and  per- 
suasively is  that  every  advance  in  the  com- 
plexity of  modern  living  increases  the  prob- 
able    incidence     of     sccial     u:-.ad|U;tirent. 
Poverty  can  be  eliminated.     Dees  the  aboli- 
tion of  poverty  automatically  do  av/ay  with 
Insecurity?    Families  grow  smaller  wherever 
industry  expands;  does  this  mean  that  fam- 
ily  life  automatically   iatprcves?     A   serious 
student  of  human  nature  and  of  the  social 
process  must  answer  both  of  these  questions 
in  the   negative.    In  a  modern  society  the 
state  will  perfcrce  tssume  responsibility  fcr 
various    sccial    s6curit»es    such    as    security 
from  the  degradation  cf  unemployment,  but 
does  this  imply  that  the  relation  between  the 
worker  and   his   job   has    thereby   been   Im- 
proved?   Again  the  answer  must  be  negative. 
And  so  It  Ls  with  all  sccial  problems.    The 
social   problem  arises  from  two   sets  of   In- 
cscapable  circumstances:   (a)   Human  beings 
all  have  the  same  requirements,  but  they  dif- 
fer m  capacity;  and  (b)  every  increase  in  the 
application  of  technology  to  man's  adapta- 
tion to  his  environment  disturbs  the  natural, 
normal  controls.    Cl  nsequently,  there  will  be 
In  the  future  a  gieater  need  for  social  workers 
than  at  present. 

Many  individuals  complain  that  this  war 
has  somehow  brought  to  them  a  new  type  cf 
confusion;  namely,  a  deiangem.e.it  of  time. 
They  find  that  the  simplest  way  of  avoiding 
this  diffictilty  Is  to  restrict  one's  psrspective 
to  immediacy,  to  think  only  in  term.s  of  th3 
short  range.  The  psycholcgists  call  It  the 
head-line  mentality.  When  this  type  of 
mentality  becomes  serious  about  this  war  its 
usual  response  is  to  say:  "Let's  win  the  war 
first  and  then  begin  to  think  about  peace 
and  the  post-war  world."  They  thereby 
commit  a  grievous  error.  Before  the  war  is 
finished  we  must  have  committed  ourselves 
to  the  kind  of  peace  which  has  the  strongest 
possibility  of  abolishing  war  altogether.  And 
before  the  peace  has  beeun  we  must  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  rebuilding  of  our  world. 
Only  by  keeping  these  tliree  always  to- 
gether— war.  peace,  post-war  world — is  it  pos- 
sible to  conduct  our  lives  through  this  tragic 
experience  without  loss  of  faith  and  hope. 

In  other  words,  the  healthy  people  at  pres- 
ent are  those  who  are  already  deriving  cour- 
age from  the  plans  which  they  are  formulat- 
ing for  the  futtire.  I  wish  social  workers 
were  assuming  a  larger  share  In  social  plan- 
ning. The  average  citizen  does  not  consider 
the  social  worker  to  be  also  the  social  plan- 
ner, but  in  the  future  this  will  be  one  cf 
the  mcst  Important  of  all  social-work  func- 
tloa'5. 

UNFOfN'DCD  rZ.MS 

A  curious  mocd  seems  new  to  p?rvad5 
private  social  work  circles.  A  decade  ago 
leaders  cf  the  private  agencies  were  con- 
temptuous of  the  public  DKencies.  Now  they 
are  frightened.  Both  are  negative  and  un- 
worthy attitudes.  What  the  private  agencies 
must  do  Is  to  present  their  case,  but  on  Its 
own  merits.  Private  social  work  doesn't  get 
b?tter-ty  condemning  pu'olic  social  work,  and 
certainly  It  will  not  Improve  if  Its  leaders  go 
about  Epreadtn;^  despair. 

But.  what  Is  the  case  fcr  the  private 
agency?  The  answer  is  simple  enough  but 
the  task  of  formulating  this  answer  so  that 
It  will  be  clearly  and  unmistakably  under- 
stood by  the  people  Is  another  m.atter.  The 
answer  is:  A  society  which  has  completely 
abandoned  all  private  enterprise,  whether  It 
be  in  business.  In  education,  or  :■:  ?  -  ..1 
services  cannot  any  longer  claim  t-  b*^  a 
democratic   society.     A   democratic    ccc.ety 
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mu.st  remain  pluralistic.  I  do  not  say  that 
It  must  remain  pluralistic  throughout,  but 
what  I  claim  is  that  where  a  nation  closes 
the  door  absolutely  upon  the  private  test, 
where  all  human  activities  are  subsumed 
within  the  authority  of  the  state,  there  the 
form  of  the  state  which  emerges  is  totali- 
tarian, not  democratic  It  m.ay  become  to- 
talitarian state  socialism  or  totalitarian 
state  capitalism,  but  it  cannot  be  demo- 
cratic. 

These  who  now  state  In  despair  that  when 
this  war  is  over  there  will  be  no  place  for 
private  agencies  should  reduce  their  fears  to 
more  realistic  terms.  For  example,  what 
they  mean  Is  that  after  this  war  there  will 
be  no  more  universities  and  colleges  called 
Harvard,  Dartmouth.  Wellesley.  Columbia, 
Chicago.  Stanford,  et  cetera.  These  Institu- 
tions will  now  have  becxnw  governmental 
enterprises  and  will  be  managed  from 
Washington,  or  by  politicians  of  local 
commonwealths. 

Is  this  what  we  want  In  this  coxmtry?  If 
not,  what  do  we  want?  If  we  know,  we 
should  say  it  plainly  to  the  people.  If  we 
believe  private  agencies  should  exist,  then 
we  must  also  state  the  purposes  they  should 
serve.  We  cannot  continue  to  say  that  pri- 
vate agencies  must  be  conserved  In  the  in- 
terest of  democracy  ard  then  operate  these 
private  institutions  undemocratically  If  the 
people  finally  consent  to  tl.e  abolition  cf  all 
private  agen-ties  It  vkill  be  because  they  have 
censed  t«  believe  that  these  Institutions 
serve  their  needs,  because  they  have  come  to 
believe  that  private  agencies  are  not  in  reality 
on  democracv's  side.  If  they  are  on  the  side 
of  democracy,  how  can  this  story  be  told  to 
the  people? 

I  have  said  above  that  sccial  work,  en  Us 
better  side,  has  evolved  as  an  Integral  part  of 
American  democratic  life.  Here  again  Is  a 
story  to  te  told,  but  the  question  is.  How? 
My  task  is  merely  to  introduce  the  problem 
and  to  demonstrate  its  rele-v-ancy  to  my  totel 

theme. 

Like  oU  professions,  social  work  has  a  bet- 
ter and  a  worse  aspect.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
easier  to  conceive  of  the  better  by  pclnUng 
out  some  of  the  features  of  the  worse.  Social 
work  is  at  Its  worst  when  it  allows  the  per- 
petuation of  the  Lady  Bcuntifvil  formula. 
Social  work  is  at  its  worst  when  It  Is  manip- 
ulated by  a  dictator  or  a  clique  and  thus  pre- 
sents to  the  community  an  awkward  example 
of  an  antidemocratic  Island  subsisting  within 
a  democratic  environment.  Social  work  Is 
at  its  worst  when  its  professional  representa- 
tives become  absorbed  In  cases  and  lose  all 
vital  connections  with  the  milieu  of  which 
their  cases  are  a  part.  Social  work  is  at  its 
wcist  when  Its  agents  treat  the  client  as 
tliouch  he  were  a  Ijeing  of  lesser  breed,  and 
thereby  dishonor  and  demean  him  even  as 
they  pretend  to  aid  him. 

These  are  all  familiar  complainta  against 
Boclal  work  and  they  all  have  some  Justifica- 
tion In  fact  and  experience.  But  there  is  a 
better  side,  a  pha-se  of  social  work  which 
stands  clear  and  clean  as  an  Important  In- 
gredient of  cur  democratic  growth.  It  te  thb 
side  which  we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to 
describe  to  the  pc  pie.  To  be  democratic  im- 
pllci  that  you  are  involved  In  your  neighbor's 
welfare.  Hence,  out  of  American  social  work 
hcB  come  that  great  humcuiltarian  spirit 
which  will  not  permit  us  to  withdraw  from 
human  suffering 

V/hen  this  w..r  :'  v.r  it  will  be  even  aa 
it  was  in  1919  Aiuer.cans  will  go  to  all 
corners  of  the  earth  to  feed  the  hungry,  to 
heal  the  sick,  and  to  bring  inner  pet.ce  to 
the  distraupht.  All  Americans  are  in  this 
Ben63  social  worlcers.  To  be  democratic 
means  that  one  does  not  set  up  artificial 
barriers  between  persons  cr  races  or  religions. 
I  doubt  whether  any  other  institutions  In 
the  whole  of  American  society  can  give  as 
good  an  account  of  iuter-iacial  and  inter- 


cultural  pirograms  as  can  the  settlements  or 
neighborhood  houses  of  our  larger  cttlcs. 

(It  should  be  said  at  this  point,  however, 
that  social  work  falls  far  short  of  Its  finest 
demonstration.     If  its  leaders  could  only  find 
it  in  their  hearts  and  min'ls  to  abolish  all 
sectarian  fund-raising  structtires.  they  wculd 
discover    that    a    new   faith    wculd    be    bom 
among  the  people.    By  perpetuating  division 
at  the  point  where  these  agencies  ask  for  a 
sh^ire  of  the  commtmily  s  rcsotirces  they  lose 
a  fine  chance  to  build  democratic  loyalties.) 
To  be  democratic    implies   tliat  purpcjs.ve 
behavior  is  continuously  directed  toward  the 
fulfillment    of    human    needs.      Here    again 
social  work's  record  is  admirable.    I  am  filled 
with  pride,  for  example,  when  I  think  of  the 
careers  of  such  agencies  as  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  or  the  American  Red  Cross, 
cr  the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  to  name  a  miiumum  number.    The 
pattern   has  become  familiar  to   Americans 
although  it  cannot  be  said  to  exist  elsewhere 
in  the  same  de^ee.     F.rst,  there  Is  a  con- 
sciousness of  human  need,  next  a  committee, 
then  a  budget,  aid  finally  people  are  set  to 
work  to  meet  the  need.    We  Americans  have 
not  fitx)ken  either  as  clearly  or  as  eloquently 
about  this  strand  of  our  social  history  as  we 
might   have.     This,   then,    is    another   story 
which  needs  to  be  told. 

To  be  demccratie.  and  I  must  novv  bring 
m.v  catalog  to  a  close,  means  that  there  is  a 
constant  striving  to  bring  the  e::pert  and  the 
layman  into  working  relationships  at  the 
point  of  problem  sclving.  Social  work's  pcr- 
lormance  In  this  area  13  ^xittcxl.  but  it  con- 
tains more  of  the  better  than  of  the  worse. 
At  this  mcjmcnt  a  great  opportunity  prepcnts 
itself,  not  merely  to  do  useiul  woik  en  bshalf 
of  winning  the  war,  but  of  educating  a  lJ»rge 
number  ef  laymen  to  a  new  understanding 
of  tlie  nature  of  social  work. 

Prom  tlie  very  beginning  of  this  total  war 
we  came  to  understand  that  there  wculd  b3 
need  for  civilian  as  v?ell  as  military  defense. 
I  presume  there  ha.';  never  been  a  period  in 
American  history  ^hcn  tliere  were  so  many 
Volunteers  at  work  in  hospitals  and  social 
agencies  as  In  this  season  of  war.  But,  alas, 
this  story  is  not  being  told.  Even  those  who 
are  participants  do  not  understand  it;  Uiey 
do  their  work  in  a  maze  of  conruiiou.  ard 
I  regret  to  s.iy,  with  a  minimum  of  satis- 
faction. It  is  rny  opinion  that  when  the  war 
ends  these  volunteers  will  throw  their  uni- 
forms into  the  wastebasket  and  run  wiih 
unseemly  haste  as  far  as  possible  from  hos- 
pitals  and   social   agencies. 

This  need  not  happen.  Eut  it  wlU  happen 
if  the  story  isn't  told  soon  and  with  vigcr. 
Social  work  mig^t  gain  literally  milUcna  of 
friends  and  allies,  future  Intei-preters  and 
collaborators,  if  its  leaders  knew  how  to  re- 
la'.e  thenuehcs  properly  to  this  new  host  of 
volunteer?.  If  they  mlEs  th's  opportunity, 
It  will  be  because  they  lack  both  humility 
and  statesmanchip. 

AUDACITY  NOT  FEA3 

I  realize  that  much  of  what  I  h-'-ve  «ug- 
gcjted  is  the  responsibility  of  sccial  work  as 
a  whole,  rather  than  f1  the  specialist  In 
Interpretation.  B  i  t  e  social-work  in- 
terpreter Is  part  ef  •:^  vhcle.  In  addition, 
he  l3  charged  with  the  epeciflc  ta<^k  of  analyz- 
ing the  social  setting  and  sustaining  a  pro- 
gressive relation  between  the  agency  and 
the  community.  He  must  therefore  urge 
that  social  work  adapt  Itself  to  Its  con- 
stEntiy  changing  environment  and  he  must 
emphasize   these  adaptations   to  the  public. 

In  many  ways  social  work  Is  being  put 
to  Its  m.cst  rlgorcus  test  its  ranks  are 
neither  steady  nor  unified  ]■  is  a  tragic 
circumstance  that  this  siieuld  be  so  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  becomes  certain  that 
the  ravages  cf  war  will  soon  call  upon  this 
profession  to  render  the  greatest  services 
of  Its  entire  career.  Fear  Is  no  remedy. 
Pessimism   Is  a  sickness.    Doubt  and   hesl- 


tancv  will  dissipate  the  remaining  courage. 
The  situation  calls  for  audacity,  but  audacity 
which  springs  from  lalth  and  integrity.  If 
sccial  work  is  on  the  side  of  democracy.  It 
will  have  a  thrilling  story  to  tell  In  these 
coming  fateful  years. 
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IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE3 
Monday,  Kovcnbcr  9.  10i2 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  REConD  an  address 
which  I  delivei-ed  before  the  graduating 
class  of  thie  Yeoman's  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana  at  Bloomington,  Ind., 
on  Oc'wober  22,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov/s: 

December  7,  1&41 — fateful  day  of  destiny. 

On  that  day  the  United  SUites  of  America 
was  hurled  by  terriblo  force  of  treachery  into 
the  greatest  naval  war  in  th?  history  of  the 
world — a  naval  war  not  on  one  ocean  or  oa 
two.  but  on  the  seven  seas  of  the  earth;  a 
navrl  war  which  vas  to  cost  tlie  United 
States  Navy,  in  the  first  7  months,  more  lives 
than  all  the  previous  naval  v.'ars  In  its  h)£- 

tory. 

Up  to  December  of  last  year  the  tru9 
nature  of  this  war  hi.d  come  home  to  no 
one.  We  were  all  numb  to  the  incredible 
portents  of  ths  new  crder  of  naval  warfare. 
We  w.-re  tinprepared.  in  otir  peace-loving 
souls,  to  anticipate  ti^e  demands  which  all- 
out  war  wculd  make  on  cur  Navy.  We  were 
woefully  unprepared  because  of  tenacious 
clinging  to  the  vain  hope  that  tha  naval 
disarmament  program  set  up  over  a  acor?  of 
years  ago  wcud  somehow  save  u?  nlcne  after 
other  nations  had  aoandoned  that  compact. 
Then  came  Pearl  Harbor.  After  that  first 
stunning  blow,  through  the  bleak  and 
dragging  weeks  of  December  and  January, 
and  even  into  February  and  March,  the 
Navy  was  tiie  target  fcr  endle8.s  storms  of 
the  most  acrimonious  crlicism.  We  were 
peraaps  too  unaccustomed  to  the  b:tter  gall 
of  defeat,  too  unnerved  by  the  steady  suc- 
cession r»f  bad  news,  to  see  the  whole  pic- 
ture clearly 

There  hsid  be»n  naval  wars  ever  rlnce  the 
battle  of  Salamla  saved  ancient  Greect-;  but 
there  was  no  p'ocedent  for  naval  war  on  the 
ecale  we  faced  alter  Pearl  Harbor.  The  aver- 
age American  wts  Incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  tremendous  Job  which  the  Navy 
faced.  This  was  global  war — a  new  concept. 
To  win  complete  control  of  every  foot  of 
every  sea  tlie  world  around,  and  to  control 
as  well  every  foot  of  skies  above  thobe  sea* — 
this  was  the  Navy's  responsibility.  At  the 
same  time,  of  course.  It  was  the  Army's  Job 
to  fight  tlie  war  on  every  continent  of  the 
world;  but  It  was  the  Navy's  responsibility 
to  see  that  every  man  and  every  scrap  of 
material  destined  to  all  the  continents 
landed  safely,  and  to  maintain  huce  and 
constant  streams  of  Eupplirs  to  American 
outposts  the  world  around:  to  build  up  new 
bases  frcm  trackless  Jungle  to  full  operat- 
ing eficiency;  to  design  and  rush  the  con- 
struction of  new  shirs  by  the  l:r-r1rf-d-  to 
Eupervise  the  niantilacture  oi   t       - --   ^c  • 
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and  equipment  that  go  on  them:  tr 
and    train    30.000    pilots    and    hur 
tlKJUsands  cr  cfBcers  and  seamen  f 
asd  to  protect  every  foot  of  the  16 
ot  eoa»thne  of   lh«   United   States 
portessioas — the.^e,     too.     uere     the 
responsibilities.     It  was  Indeed  a  ta^k 
out  precedent  In  the  history  of  war 
The    acid    test    of   any    navy    is    ii 
combatant     engagemeuUj.      We     ha 
plenty  of  them  in  th5  10  fleeting 
th:«  war.  from  that     tunning  blow 
Kartor      to      the      present      historv 
strujjgle  of  the  Solomons.     M 
Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islands.  J  .        ' 
Midway,  all  have  set  the  record  of 
teamen  for  bravery  at  a  new  high. 

But  what  of  the  Navy's  other  Jot 
cf    her    convoys,    for    example? 
trcoTB  stand  poised  in  Ireland  and 
ready   to   lunge   at   tne  Eurojvjan 
when  »he  zero  hour  arrives.    Americi 
held  the  bleak  tundraj  of  Iceland 
ti-cops  tramp  the  s  rests  of  Melbou^ 
the  antiaircraft  guns  at  Suez,  fly 
Clilna.    and    patrol    the    ley    coas; 
Aleutians     Tliey  are  In  tanfcs  and 
rcrth   Africa,  and  scuth  Africa  ts 
familiar  with  the  Yanks.    To  all 
ing  men.  wherever  they  may  be    m 
uninterrupted  stream  of  materials 
k,un3.  tanks,  and  plants,  warm  clothi 
cal  supplies,  and  good  red  meat 
lais.    and    motcrtrucis.     These    an^ 
other    multitudinous    military    sup 
geth?r  with  reinforcements  and  r^p! 
of  the  men  themselves,  must  get  thi 

To   see    that    lliey   do   get    throudh 
Navys  least  spectacular  but  perhap; 
im{X;rtant     single    task.      Its    l 
staggering.     Tlie  distance  frcm  No. 
Iceland  Is  3.GC0  storm -swept  miles, 
more  for  the  return  trip      Between 
Ireland,  where  the  largest  convoys 
can    history   have    already   landed, 
miles   cf   per;£Cope-p>ocked   ocean, 
tuou^s  route  to  Russia,  skirting  the 
Ice  fields  of  the  Arctic,  covers  more 
stormy  miles.     Australia  i.s  7  700 
San  FYancisco.  and  at  least  11.000 
York.     India,  where  enormous  Unl; 
forces  have  airived.  is  well  over  10 
•way  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Add  to  thest  distances  the  trips 
to  Samoa,  and  to  the  Aleutian.s,  a 
«ome  .dea  of  the  tens  of  thousand; 
of  supply  lines  which  must  be  kep 
all   times  if  we  are  to  win  this  war 
last    war    the   supuly    lines    wlUch 
Navy's  responsibility   wers  only   c 
mi'es    long.     Today   they    are    neai 
mil^s  In  length.     This  is  global  war 
Art?    the    supply    Lncs    being    k-^ 
Witness  that  as  I  speak  here  XzC 
credibly  tm^l   nunit>er  of  m^n   pin 
lively   small   amount    ■.  '    -.     : 
lest  on  tro»  p  crnvoy       .\' 
!•«,  Bjouotonous.  nerve-wracking  v; 
M>«  and  over  it.  m  all  kinds  or  wei 
•t  All  wMons  of  ihe  year,  the  Navy 
through. 

Ttiere  la  much  dUcuaiUon  of  t).. 
»  ;-  ni  in  ' 
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sleek,  speedy,  deadly  little  vessels  which  will 
make  the  Axis  wary  of  sending  their  abhor- 
rent ra.ders  within  a  thousand  miles  of  cur 
American  shores. 

On  land  the  Navy  Is  keeping  pace  with  Its 
Jobs  at  sea.  In  every  available  shipyard  of 
the  land— not  only  along  the  coasts  but  even 
on  th»  lakes  and  rlvem  inlsnd— fighting  ships 
are  tak'ng  shape  as  fr.st  as  human  ingenuity 
and  energy  can  complete  them.  Naval  in- 
spectors keep  a  watchful  eye  over  every  criti- 
cal engine  part,  gun  barrel,  and  bag  of  powder 
which  finds  Its  way  aboard  any  fighting  fhip. 
Plane  plants  are  tpewing  forth  plciaes — 60.000 
of  them  before  the  end  of  this  year.  125.000 
next  year — to  blast  tlie  minioiis  of  Hitler 
and  H  rohito  from  the  face  of  the  ear'h. 
From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
naval  training  stations,  naval  air  schools, 
and  naval  cflicer  schools  are  turning  out  the 
brst -trained  fighting  men  In  the  world  to 
make  this  equipment  into  weapons  which 
Will  strike  mighty  blows  for  victory. 

The  battle  Is  hard  and  treacherous  always, 
but  certain  It  is  that  final  victory  will  ba 
wen  We  can  be  sure  that  In  these  difficult 
days  ou-  Navy,  wherever  Its  operations  ex- 
tend, will  carry  cut  these  operations  with 
the  gallantry  and  fighting  spirit  which  are  its 
traditions.  We  can  be  sure  also  that,  how- 
ever long  and  diSicult  the  course  to  ultimate 
victory  may  be.  our  Navy  will  pursue  it  with 
vigor  and  Intensity  to  the  very  end  and 
incidentally,  may  I  say.  this  task  will  not 
come  to  an  cud  until  every  helicn  cf  Hiro'n?to 
is  drowned  in  the  China  Sea.  and  the  Rising 
Sun  of  Japan  shall  have  set  in  eternal  eclipse. 
Now.  as  a  favorite  radio  commentator 
wculd  sav.  you  will  pardon  me  If  I  speak  a 
word  of  appreciation  fcr  the  sponsor  of  this 
program,  and  that  Is  cur  ?ood  State  of  In- 
diana. This  far  inland  haven  of  peaceful 
homes  is  carrying  in  th.s  world  crisis  Its  full 
load  of  re!ponsibllity.  In  a  recently  published 
book.  Washington  Is  Like  That,  the  able 
author  states  that  there  are  56  men  in 
Washington  who  are  shaping  cur  war  effort. 
One-seventh  of  these  56  come  from  the  single 
State  cf  Indiana.     Tliey  are: 

MaJ.    Gen.   Lewis  B.   Her=hcy,   Director    cf 
Selective  Service. 

Claude  Wickard.  Secretary  cf  Agriculture. 
Paul   V    McNutt,   Administrator  of   Man- 
power. 

Eyron  E*r;c?.  Director  of  Censorship. 
William  L    Batt,  Assistant  Director  of  War 
Production  Beard. 

Eimer  Davis.  Director  cf  War  Information. 
Lcwfil  Mellett.  Director.  Public  Rtlations, 
War  Protucticn  B?ard. 

Wayne  V.  Coy.  liaison  representative  cf 
the  Executive  Department. 

I  think  we  can  properly  add  to  these  Dr. 
Elliott,  cf  Purdue  University.  Coordinator  cf 
Defense  liaucntian;  Oswald  Ryan,  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority;  and  for  this  occasion, 
certainly  the  names  cf  Admiral  Ir.gtrsoU  of 
I-nPortc.  R>^ar  Admrpl  C '^k,  of  F  v<vnie, 
Vice  Admiral  Inpram.  of  Jefferson  vile;  Rear 
Adm*ral  Marqunrt.  of  VnlparaiSL);  Rear  Ad- 
miral Kiauss.  of  Peru.  Ther«  are  scores  of 
other  able  In(Unn:tna  huldtrg  Important  post- 
ttuiu  if  lrAcier«hip  lit  rviiy  iUpMiU»«iit  ct 
ru'  war  e fff  rt  M'W  rl  t:  'I'ar.s  hrve  nevrr 
held  back  when  their  cctuitrr  nwdsi^l  thrm. 
And  thry  Won't  now  Several  of  our  native 
sons  have  already  been  decorated  by  the 
N«vy  for  heroism  in  this  war  One  of  ihein. 
Jot  R.  Driskrll,  of  Terrt  Haute.  It  a  corporal 
lit  th?  ntariius  He  was  at  Pearl  Harb^^r  oi\ 
that  fu'fful  Su:id.iy  wh?n  the  Japj  stormd 
cut  ( f  Uie  .sky  Corporal  Dr.skeil  w.is  wcund- 
r  1  ,  action  and  has  b<-en  awarded  the  Navy 
(1  ■<  r.  r  heroism.  Another  young  man  of 
'-^  ^  >  citiaena  of  Indiana  can  be  proud 

s    \v  :     n.  a  muchiulit  mala  in  iha 
li     .^         !i  the  U   8.  8   Sdimas  at  the 
e.  1  g     He  also  received  tha 
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Ycu  have  all  read  about  Ensign  John  P 
Davis,  of  Evansville.  one  of  the  warriors  of 
Paticing  10.  For  SO  days  and  nights  of  fierce 
action.  Ensign  Davis  and  this  gallant  band 
of  aviators  fought  from  the  Philippines  to 
Australia  against  overwhelming  Jap  forces. 
For  his  part  in  this  heroic  fight  Ensign  Davis 
received  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cress. 

During  each  month  now,  more  thnn  a 
tTiuu-aiid  men  are  enlisted  in  the  Navy  from 
the  Etnte  of  Indiana. 

Indiana  Industry,  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Ohio  River,  Is  humming  day  and  night 
In  Its  effort  to  maintain  the  reputation  of 
the  State  as  the  arsenal  of  the  world.  Indi- 
ana farmers  are  working  long  and  diltcult 
hours  without  thought  of  i.rofit  to  feed  our 
soldiers. 

The  universities  In  our  State  are  cooperat- 
ing to  the  extent  of  their  capacities  with  the 
Navy  in  assisting  In  the  training  of  Its  men. 
At  Notre  Dame  there  Is  a  school  for  V-7 
ensigns.  Butler  University  has  a  signal 
school  and  Purdue  University  has  a  school 
for  electricians  m.ites.  Here  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity is  recognized  fully  the  respons.bility 
of  our  State  Institutions  and  of  their  stu- 
dents to  defend  our  country.  Approximately 
79  percent  of  your  students  are  in  various 
military  reserve  groups  or  in  military  train- 
ing through  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps.  There  are  6j9  medical  and  dental 
reserves;  102  In  the  Navy-V  program:  780  in 
enlisted  reserve  of  the  Air  Force;  57  in  the 
Marine  Reserve;  63  in  advanced  quartei  master 
training:  1.485  in  Infantry  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  basic  and  advanced  training. 
This  for  the  Army. 

For  the  Navy.  600  yeomen  are  receiving 
housing  and  Instructions,  and  there  are  600 
Navy  enlisted  women  receiving  their  basic 
training.  May  I  predict  that  Indiana's  first 
school  for  the  training  of  patriotic  women  in 
the  Women's  Auxiliary  Naval  Reserve  will  set 
a  pattern  of  efficiency  for  the  entire  country, 
and  that  the  personnel  trained  here  will 
Justify  the  creation  of  this  new  branch  of 
our  Navy,  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Naval  Re- 
serve. I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  "May 
the  WAVES  always  be  permanent." 

To  these  contributions  to  our  national 
defenses,  we  may  also  add  the  adaptation  of 
the  courses  and  the  curriculum  schedules  fcr 
Intensive  training:  the  organization  cf  hos- 
pital units  and  the  large  Increase  In  nurs- 
ing training,  all  of  which  place  Indiana  in  an 
all-out  war  basis.  Indiana  citizens  are  proud 
of  this  remarkable  record. 

Today  200  young  men  graduate  after  15 
weeks  of  Intensive  training  to  the  first  offi- 
cial grade  of  yeomen  service.  It  is  a  recog- 
nition of  weeks  of  hard  work,  of  loyalty,  and 
cf  earnestness  of  purpose.  What  a  fine- 
looking  body  you  are. 

No  one  can  predict  to  what  positions  your 
duty  may  call  you.  Let  us  nut  forget  that 
la  an  all-out  w.\r.  and  this  is  that  kind  cf  a 
wcr.  no  pcsltlon  and  no  task,  however  lov.ly 
nnd  dtr;u-y.  is  unimportant.  Keep  this  al- 
ways in  mind; 

"Honcr  and  ahame  from  no  condition  rise; 
Art  Will  your  jwtrt— tuera  all  the  honor  Has." 
U  is  aUayt  in  oilier  to  search  our  experience 
for  wl^dotn  for  funire  guidance.  We  ought 
not  .'•pend  too  much  time  in  Rpeculatliig  on 
tho  fu^ui-«  pa. tern  ot  the  world,  wo  have  a 
more  imminrnt  need  Jtist  now.  and  that  is  <<f 
•aving  our  lives  and  our  present  liberties  Wa 
can  bo  *u.o,  huwover.  that  the  ^'•pon.^i- 
btlitlrs  of  building  a  peaceful  and  stable 
wcr  Id  will  rest  must  heavily  upon  the  United 
States.  In  arumlng  those  responsibilities 
our  Navy  will  pl:iy  a  role  of  great  Importance, 
either  as  the  guardian  of  a  stable  Interna- 
tional system,  or  for  the  protection  of  our 
own  shores  and  our  rights  '  1  •>  ::  ?!  » 
World  Therefore,  first,  wa  ;  •  r  t  u.:a/v. 
once  and  for  all,  that  unilateral  i.  !.  i  r  ■ 
la  doomed  to  (allur*  from  the  very  »urr.     riw 
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dream  that  If  the  peace-loving  nation?  of 
the  earth  will  discard  their  weapons  the  v.T.r- 
worshipplng  nations  will  automatically  fol- 
low their  example  Is  a  beautiful  vision,  but 
it  is  a  false  one.  If  we  disarm  in  the  future, 
let  us  be  sure  that  everybody  else  disarms  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  we  are  not  left  c 
on  the  end  of  a  limb  by  ourselves.  The  tunc 
may  come  when  the  human  race  will  have 
reached  .=uch  a  point  cf  perfection  that  the 
mere  example  of  good  intentions  Is  enough 
to  drive  evil  from  the  hearts  of  men.  That 
day  may  some  time  come,  but  certainly  it  is 
a  long  way  ahead  of  us  now. 

8:x;cnd.  let  us  never  again  be  deluded  into 
believing  that  Umitatlon  of  armaments  alone 
Is  enough  to  Insure  peace.  This  is  the  CTor 
of  mistaking  the  symptom  for  the  dLsease. 
Armaments  are  but  the  symptom  cf  inter- 
national suspicion  and  Jealousy,  of  the  greed 
and  selfit-h  ambition  of  mankind.  Jealousy, 
greed,  and  lust  for  power  are  the  true  breed- 
ing grounds  of  war.  If  we  can  solve  the 
problem  of  correcting  the  passions  of  men, 
the  question  of  armaments  will  settle  itself. 
Tliird  for  ourselves,  let  tis  learn  forever 
that  we  arc  going  to  be  saved  from  the  terrific 
dangers  which  confront  us  by  the  genius  of 
free  enterprise  which  was  the  ui^seen  force 
that  developed  America,  smd  which  in  the 
days  of  our  depression  has  been  toe  severely 
criticized  and  hampered.  We  are  going  to  be 
saved  by  the  multitude  of  ships,  ot  planes,  of 
tanks,  of  munitions,  and  by  the  patriotic 
genius  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  keen 
executives  and  by  the  loyal,  efficient,  purpose- 
ful endeavor  of  millions  of  skilled  fingers 
trained  by  the  incentive  of  free  enterprise. 
No  system  of  collectivism  could  ever  produce 
a  liberty  ship  in  10  days,  nor  training,  fight- 
ing, and  bombing  planes  at  the  rate  of  200  a 
day.  The  genitis  cf  free,  unshacltlcd  enter- 
pi  ise  will  crush  the  dull,  hopeless  effort  of 
the  enslaved  labor  cramped  by  the  edicts  of 
selfish  and  cruel  dictatorships. 

And  lastly — let  us  always  remember  what 
we  are  fighting  for.  Let  us  bind  it  as  a 
frcntlet  between  our  eyes;  let  us  keep  it  as 
a  shield  before  our  hearts.  We  are  fighting 
only  for  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  It  was  the  search  for  thnt 
hig'^  privilege,  not  for  material  fortune  which 
brought  ovir  forefathers  to  this  land;  whicJi 
caused  them  to  declare  their  independence 
from  autocracy;  which  induced  them  to  spill 
their  blood  to  keep  this  country  from  dis- 
union; and  it  v/as  that  purpose  and  thcst  pur- 
pose alone,  which  has  made  this  the  greatest 
Nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe — and  the 
envy  of  these  who  still  abide  in  slavery. 

I  want  to  make  this  thought  so  simple  that 
In  our  haste  and  heedlessness  we  may  know 
It.    The  liberty  of  which  America  boasts  be- 
gets the  happiness  which  lightens  the  life  of 
every  American.     It  is  ozone  to  the  soul,  as 
necessary  as  air  to  the  bed  v.     It  consists  cf 
th»  freedom  to  acquire  an  cducatlcn;  to  se'ect 
your    own    vocation;    to    acquire    your    own 
home:  to  feel  secure  In  the  happy  laughtir  ot 
children;  to  provide  your  loved  onc«  with  a 
worthwhile   aiandard   ot    living;    to    dcvel- p 
your  own  genius  and  bo  arsured  of  the  Just 
fruits  of  your  labors;   to  express  your  views 
on  the  Oovevnment  of  your  community  and 
y«>ur  country;  to  gather  with  your  friends  In 
peacrful   nsacmbly   and   so<"lnl   rrlallonshlps; 
to    be    proicclcd    In    those    rights    upalnst 
prejudiced  enemies  or  biased  courts;  to  give 
your  soul  uiitcturcd  expression  in  Its  ndorn- 
tlon  of  Clod;  to  scale  uny  heights  which  beck- 
on  your  ambitions,  your  ability,  and  your 
afpiratlons. 

To  America  these  fretdrms  aio  clcraentnl; 
thty  arc  so  widespread  and  as  lavish  as  the 
air  which  we  breathe.  Without  these  free- 
doms every  true  American  would  perish.  Tut 
In  those  nations  with  which  we  are  nt  death 
giip.s.  some  ol  thOM  freedoms  do  not  ixut; 


in  some  of  these  nations  none  of  them  are 
found.  The  preservation  of  this  liberty,  God 
willing,  will  make  a'l  our  sacrifice  of  blood, 
of  treasure,  of  sweat,  of  tears,  worthwhile. 
It  is  this  high  purpose  that  will  lead  us  con- 
fidently even  ihioi^h  tiie  valley  of  the 
uidow  of  death,  to  make  eteruaUy  sure  of 
America  s  right  to  exist  in  tlie  world  as  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  9,  1942 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "One  Full  Measure,*'  published 
in  the  Columbia  State,  of  Columbia.  S.  C 
Tlie  editoriiil  .sets  forth  the  manner  in 
which  South  Cai'oliruans  are  doing  their 
duty  as  members  of  the  fighting  forces  in 
the  present  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follou-s: 

ONE  FULL    ME.^tmE 

South  Carolina  may  bo  short  on  defense 
Industries.  It  may  not  do  so  well  in  favor- 
able freight  rates  and  sundry  other  material 
advantages.  But  if  the  truth  could  be  told  It 
would  no  doubt  be  lound  that  the  httle  old 
Palmetto  State  has  Just  about  its  lull  .share 
of  fii^hting  men  on  the  fighting  fronts.  And 
they're  rhowiiig  them  hew  it's  done. 

From  time  to  time  press  dispatches  tell 
hew  this  or  that  South  Carolinian  has  covered 
himself  with  glory.  Just  during  the  recent 
week  end,  for  example,  we  find  one  story  by 
Will:am  B  King,  cf  the  battle  of  the  Arctic 
'b-jmber  lane"  to  Ru.<5jla,  which  mentions  a 
Charleston  ensign  who  had  commanded  a 
gtm  crew  on  a  merchantman  which  was  tor- 
pedoed, of  his  crew  frlm  Westminster,  and 
others  from  Columbia  and  Rock  HiU. 

One  Carolinian  had  had  two  aircraft  car- 
riers shot  from  under  him.  a  HartsviUe  boy 
and  two  from  Cclumbla  were  on  the  ill-fated 
Wasp,  on  which  was  also  a  handsome  lieu- 
tenant from  Nowbeny  who  had  shot  down 
seven  Japanese  planes. 

A  Dmllngtonian  wn.^  reported  as  having 
landed  safe  somewhere  iu  Africa,  while  two 
ti.ithtts  from  Di^mberg  met.  utter  a  2-ycar 
separation,  on  the  Usland  of  Guadalconal. 

An  Ar-'-'.y  heutenant  from  Burnv,ell  wus 
n polled  as  having  cctne  to  the  rescue  of  a 
companion  In  arms  by  slioi:)tli\g  down  a  Maa- 
s?r.«rhmH  over  E^j  pt 

Tliese  were  In  report*  of  the  l««t  few  days. 
There  have  bOvMi  plenty  of  other  sinie  fight- 
Inj;  broke  out.  and  there  will  be  more. 

We  were  well  represented  In  the  b<imblng 
of  Tokyo. 

We  may  be  »coiicMnlc«U  prublctu  No.  1  and 
all  the  i-est  of  It,  but  when  they're  In  th»« 
market  for  heroes  they  can't  keep  our  good 
men  down. 

It  has  been  well  snld  ot  southern  men  in 
connection  wlUi  the  present  emeigcncy.  "Thry 
know  that  war  Is  hell,  but  that  hell  Is  better 
than  dishonor. '  South  Caiullnians  arc  doing 
tlielr  part  In  proving  Ihl*  every  Uuy. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  9.  1942 

Mr.  WlilTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  views 
of  a  leading  publisher  of  this  country 
on  the  program  of  higher  education  as 
it  vkill  be  affecied  by  the  teen-ape  draft 
have  been  set  forth  in  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  Wheeler  Sam- 
mons.  editor  of  Who  Was  Who  in  Amer- 
ica, with  which  was  enclosed  in  article 
on  this  subject.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remark.5  in  the  Record,  I  subm  i  the 
letter  and  article  referred  to  for  the  in- 
formation Oi  the  Members  cf  the  Con- 
gress: 

Who  W.\s  Who  in  America. 

Chicago,  Noreynber  1.  1942. 
Hon.  CcMPTCN  I.  V/nnr, 

HouK  o/  RcpTfsentativ»3, 

Wafhivrtnv,  D.  C. 
Mt  DE.1R  CoNCRF5?SMAN :  I  havc  noticed  with 
Interest  your  remarks  on  the  floor  in  connec- 
tion with  the  am?ndment  of  the  national 
Selective  Service  Act.  In  my  opinion  you  hit 
the  nail  squarely  on  the  head,  as  the  enclosure 
Indicates. 

To  me  It  looks  as  If  the  immediate  need  is 
5ome  over-all  control  of  the  manpower  situa- 
tion on  an  occupational,  rather  than   a  de- 
pendency basis  and.  from  that  viewpoint,  of 
course,   securing   an  educaticn  that  will  in- 
crease wartime  usefulness  Is  a  highly  eBS3ntial 
occupation.     Apparently   there   aie   so   many 
m.anpower  authorities  that  no  one   is  tran- 
scendent, which  lea\'es  the  6.000  draft  boards 
to  act  as  bCEl  they  can,  so  long,  of  curst,  as 
they  fill  the  milltarj's  requirements  for  In- 
ductees.    If  this  is  so— and  nrimerous  sum- 
maries of  supposedly  responsible  testimony 
Indicate  It  Is  a  fact — the  cure  would  be  legis- 
lation   that  set-up  and  over-all  method  for 
deciding  how  the  manpower  Is  to  be  divided 
between  the  military,  wartime  industrial,  and 
civilian  needs,  lecving  the  draft  boards  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  m'litary,  tut  subject   to  the 
cvcrriding  rules.     If  this  cannot  be  done,  of 
course,  it  is  imperative  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cational situation  spfcclfically;  for,  as  is  also 
Indicated  by  the  enclosure,  the  amendment  to 
the  national  Selective  Service  Act.  in  what- 
ever form  it  comes  frcm  conference,  creatcb  a 
special  emerpenoy. 

Yourf;  sincerely. 

Wheeler  Sam  moms.  Publisher. 

By  lowering  the  draft  minimum  to  the 
elghteeiith  birthday  the  Congress  auU>m«tl- 
cully  makes  It-s  uufinl-hed  buslnesa  the 
prompt  enic-tmenl  of  Uglslatlon  establish- 
ing tt  defln.vc  program  assuring  the  moat 
iaocllve  uUUaatlon  of  our  national  pool  of 
youth. 

Such  a  program  Is  already  overdue.  With 
the  draft  age  lowarad  to  18.  It  becomes  Im- 
perative, Otherwlae  the  only  source  from 
which  our  doctors,  uur  sclent  ists.  oxir  chem- 
ists, our  physlclsw.  our  engineers,  our  biolo- 
gists, our  teachers,  and  all  the  varied  spe- 
cialists neci'ssary  to  our  national  exlstenct 
can  bo  prepaicd.  will  Immediately  bJ  chan- 
neled off  without  ceni  all-over  plan- 
ning balancing  th."  Im  the  military 
and  the  other  wartime  uqu  "hd 
UercBlter  ao  channeled  lor  Uk       •        >"• 
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Ttila  imminent  death  sentence  to 
education  la  t  problem  of  nationa 
Tation.  of  vital  civilian  policy,  and 
ts  clearly  within  the  responslbllit 
ConciTss.  ForesialllnK  It  doea  not 
In  the  Individual  scop<>  of  selcctlv 
admlnlstratora  and  draft  board  o 
the  directives  of  commissions 

As  a  matter   of   fact,   the   numbed 
thorlties  now  empowered  Is  a  prir.c! 
ma'^ing   Immediately  necessary  a 
over-all  authority  that  can  allocate 
to   the    Nation's    balanced    wartime 
mcnts      However,    iirgcnt    as    the 
such    over-all    manpower    p'anning 
educational  emergency  creat«l   by 
amendment  to  the  Selective  Service 
mands  action  from  the  Congress  ei 
Immediately,  for  it  becomes  an  act 
the    sii^nmg    cf    the    amendment 
the  presisure  under  which  the  Coni 
suddenly  placed  to  amend  the  Selec 
Ice  Act  undoubtedly  explains  the 
provide  for  the  situation  In  the  a 
Itself.    It   ncvertl.eless   leaves   separ; 
lation  to  that  end  the  unfinished  b 
the  Congress 

This  legislation,  whether  or  not 
general    mar. power    planning,    must 
irrespective  of  personal  preference 
with   the   requisite  aptitudes  con 
usrful  educations  which  have 
far  that  cessation  would  not  be  Iri 
tlonal  interest;    that  boys  showing 
tory     progress     be     obligated     to 
ccurses  tf  wartime  Importance;   th 
and    colleges    providing    capable 
In   courses  desi;;naied  as  vital   in 
gency  be  enabled   to  secure  draft 
lor  necessary   teachers  and   to  cflei 
ships  or  expense  grants  to  worthy 
and    that    those    physically    unfit 
jcrvlce     when      called     up.     but 
cquipf)ed  to  tr.ke  courses  cf  instruct 
will    prepare    them    lor    special. zed 
service,  b?  assigned  to  the  moM  con 
I'icated     school    or    college     provid 
courses   on    a    basis   Including   the 
controlled  Institutions. 

The  program  cannot  on'y  readily 
yantageuusly  ab.orb  such   provisici 
rect  military  service  as  have  been  e 
cr  outlined,   including  the  R    O 
Army    Enll.  trd    Reserve    method, 
eviaf.on  cad?:  screening  plan,  and 
V-1  procedure,  but  can  extend 
fled  as  may  be  necessary,  to  all  a 
schools  and  colleges.    These  schools 
Ugfs  have  only  to  be  given  their  olfi 
program,  for  they  stand  ready  wit 
sta;T.<»  anxious  to  serve,  and  have 
dollars  Invested  in  the  retjuired  ho 
Instruction  facilities. 

That  the  necessary-  qualities  of 
and  the  vitally  reeded  wartime 
can  be  supplied  h.^avily  by  our  sc 
colleges     is     already    a     domonnra 
While  but  12  percent  of  inductees 
men.  80  percent  of  all  the  candidat 
for  cfflc:;r  training  schools  have  b^ 
from    this  small  group.     It   is  repc 
cf  those  leaving  ihe  cfflcer  trainin; 
the  portion  proving  to  be  effective 
85  percent  cillege-tramcd  men. 

The   record  of  our  schools  and 
suj-plymg   cjurses   suggested    by    tl- 
services    demonstrates    their    ability 
vide    specialised    instruction    ncede: 
factories,   the   laboratories,  and   tli< 
activities  vital   to   the  very  exlsten 
armed  forces     They  have  found  th 
structor  in  art  may  be  an  excellent 
instructor    of    mechanical    drawing 
ample;   that  the  pcacet.me  professc 
ch^logy    can    make    good    as    a 
teacher  of  mathematics     For  their  s 
the  "know-hew"  of  leaching,  a  vit.i 
how"  m  the  present  emergency  and 
can    be    shifted    from    peacetime 
war-useful    ones      This    important 
bf*  n  discovered  by  tlie  armed  f.:: 
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hear,  for  example,  of  a  teacher  of  English 
now  instructing  In  bombing  strategy  for  the 
Army 

Until  such  a  program  has  been  provided  by 
the  Congress,  from  the  hour  the  new  amend- 
ment to  the  Selective  Service  Act  is  on  the 
statute  books,  the  Nation  stands  In  the  star- 
tling position  of  havinj;  blacked  our  educa- 
tion, adjusted  under  a  balanced  plan  to  all 
phases  cf  the  war  effor:.  for  the  duration  at 
the  end  of  the  current  school  year  at  the 
latest,  Ju.st  when  the  demand — from  war- 
busy  industry,  from  government,  from  all  the 
ermed  services — Is  unparalleled  for  educa- 
tion in  wartime  proficiencies  all  through  the 
unpreccdentedly  wide  range  required  under 
modern  eondltlons  of  warfare.  Probably  no 
p.dvancec;  educational  institutions  would  be 
left  una:!Tected  save  nine  and  armcd-service 
programs — the  nine  are  West  Point.  Annap- 
olis, the  Marine  Corps  School,  and  the  five 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academies. 
A  wartime  necessity— doubtless  far  more 
pressing  actually  than  mrst  critical  ma- 
terials—would in  other  words  be  eliminated 
for  the  duration,  and  not  even  rationed. 

All  the  boys  In  school,  on  reaching  18, 
would  drop  all  educational  preparation,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  a  proficiency  valu- 
able in  wartime  were  involved,  unless  able  to 
obtain  h  place  in  the  particular  framev.ork 
Just  mentioned.  Next  fall  all  the  colleges. 
Junior  and  jidvanccd,  and  all  the  universities, 
would  bo  without  freshman  clrsses  cf  boys, 
regardkss  of  the  wartime  necessity  for  the 
instruction  they  would  be  prepared  to  offer 
to  these  classes,  unless  the  armed  forces  pro- 
vide deferments  under  one  variant  or  another 
of  cnllsiment  in  a  reserve  or  some  related 
arrangement. 

No  ether  nation  In  the  world  has  In  this 
war  as  yet  handicapped  its  war  effort  to  such 
an  extent  because  cf  failure  to  plan  over-all 
use  cf  Its  manpower.  And  China  and  Ens- 
land  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  this  handi- 
cap even  with  the  enemy  on  their  soils  or  off 
their  shores.  Encland,  it  Is  true,  had  bitter 
experience  to  go  by.  fcr  in  the  last  war  she 
took  en  this  very  handicap  and  instituted 
no  planning  to  forestall  it.  The  price  she 
paid  was  so  high  that  no  repetUion  occurred 
in  1933  She  immediately  provided  for  the 
bal.Tnced  continuation  cf  war-important  ecu- 
cations — offering  scholarships  and  specifying 
deferment — and  as  well  instituted  a  general 
educaticnal  deferment  for  a  year  to  these  cf 
"cpproprlate  intelligence"  taking  courses  in- 
volving war-useful  proficiencies.  Jvist  re- 
cently this  l-year  deferment  period  was  in- 
creased 50  percent  to  18  months. 

Thus  both  common  sense  and  e::per;ence 
Indicate  that  the  Coneress.  in  enacting  im- 
mediately leeis'atlon  providing  for  a  sound 
program  to  supplement  its  action  in  lowering 
the  draft  aee.  or  as  part  of  an  over-all  m.an- 
power  authority,  will  not  only  assure  a  more 
effective  war  effort,  but  forestall  calamitous 
after  effects.  i 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LOl'IS  C.  RABAl  I 

•IICHIC.'.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  9,  1942 

M  }i.\3A'  :  Mr.  Speaker.  Michigan 
is  the  iiub  ci  ine  arsenal  of  democracy. 
Tlie  thinking  nations  of  the  world  look 
to  it  with  E.  prayer  on  their  lips,  but  the 
bureaucrats  are  siiU  at  their  blundering, 


and  will  reach  the  pinnacle  of  their  bun- 
gling with  their  gasoline  rationing  in  the 
ace  war  weapon  producing  State  of  the 
Union. 

I  want  these  words  of  mine  remem- 
bered, for  I  am  going  to  substantiate 
them  with  facts.  First,  70  percent  of  the 
membership  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Michigan,  namely  185.000  motorists,  is 
directly  engaged  in  war  work.  Exhaus- 
tive surveys  in  Michigan  convince  an  in- 
vestigator that  gasoline  rationing,  where 
distances  are  great  and  where  suburban 
residence  is  general,  will  result  in  chaotic 
conditions  and  seriously  cripple  morale 
and  the  war  effort. 

Michigan  workers  are  dependent  on 
automobile  transportation  to  and  from 
war  jobs.  Defense  plants  are  widely 
scattered  and  public  transportation  is 
now  taxed  beyond  capacity.  A  bus-train 
accident  last  week — 16  killed — points  the 
index  finger  of  blame  to  an  overcrowded 
vehicle.  Also,  remember  that  Michigan 
docs  not  have  Florida's  climate  from 
November  to  April. 

What  is  the  reason  for  Nation-wide 
ga.'^oline  rationing?  First,  it  was  based 
on  tank  car  and  ship  shortage,  then  we 
w'ere  told  that  the  sole  purpose  was  the 
conservation  of  rubber.  Let  us  use  com- 
mon sense,  and  establish  a  strictly  en- 
forced 35  miles  per  hour  speed  limit, 
with  teeth  in  the  law.  This  will  conserve 
tires,  aid  morale,  and  further  encourage 
the  splendid  war  production  of  the 
workers. 

Some  place,  .somewhere,  someone  must 
remember  that  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  something  other  than  the  jit- 
ters.   Bureaucrats  please  take  notice. 

The  Michigan  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment has  made  a  survey  of  automobiles 
and  tires.  Almost  every  Michigan  war 
worker  owns  his  own  car;  1  out  of  every  5 
workmen  in  Detroit  lives  more  than  10 
miles  from  his  v.ork;  and  75  percent  of  a 
half  million  wckers  employed  in  750 
plants  drive  to  work  in  automobiles. 

The  great  plants  are  built  around  the 
city:  The  Ford  Willow  Run.  Chrysler's 
Tank  Arsenal.  Hudson's  Naval  Ordnance, 
and  scores  of  others.  In  these  89  per- 
cent of  the  workmen  u.se  automobiles  and 
live  great  distances  from  their  employ- 
ment. 

A  35-mile-per-hour  speed  law  will 
eliminate  pleasure  driving.  If  this  is 
doubted,  try  it  for  10  hours  and  realize 
an  average  speed  of  only  22  miles  per 
hour.    Such  driving  is  pleasureless. 

If  such  a  regulation  were  enforced, 
rubbor  would  be  conserved,  war  produc- 
tion would  be  augmented,  and  an  under- 
standing public  would  willingly  cooperate. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  registra- 
tion necessitated  by  the  proposed  pro- 
gram. In  Wayne  County,  which  Is 
Greater  Detroit,  over  a  half  million  mo- 
torists must  register  for  the  A  cards;  in 
the  rest  of  Michigan  the  number  is 
tripled  to  a  million  and  a  half  more. 
War  workers  will  be  unable  to  operate  on 
such  rations:  hence,  some  more  bureauc- 
racy for  B  and  C  cards  will  be  necessary; 
and  every  delay  is  a  frustration  of  the 
war  effort.  I  purposely  refrain  from 
mentioning  the  clerical  help  necessary 
for  such  a  program. 
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Gasoline  rationing  will  not   work  m 
Michigan  if  we  desire  to  hold  our  war 
prodUCtiPT^     ::■     :;.-     :;-;:iv':y.;:n;     luwi'irr- 
Those  wlio  k:.oA    \i.  ix,g.:i  :;-k.  'h  .•   :'u 
established  date  for  gasoline  rat  ion  i:.:;  b. 
•w  vT  -n.  ,•  nnd  a  more  thormish  '^vidv  bt.- 
:n..d'-'  r".  '    r>r  that  a  millui!!  o:  r.vners 
and  an  additional  million  car  nders  may 
have    uninterrupted    transportation    to 
their  war  jobs  during  the  period  of  this 
inquiry. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


liON,  ^iARTiN  J.  KENNEDY 

.  .     -.EX  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEl^TATIVES 

Monday,  November  9.  1942 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  rllNNIDi'  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  IcavG  lo  tMtr.a  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  concerning  the 
Motion-Picture  Industr/  and  the  War. 

It  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  appreci- 
ate the  splendid  work  being  done,  daily, 
by  an  industry  which,  in  my  opinion,  has 
the  power  and  influence  to  sway  public 
opinion,  inspire  loyalty,  promote  good 
will,  and  obtain  complete  cooperation  for 
the  war  effort  from  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans, 

I  would  like  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  to  read  the  statement  of  the 
Qu'gley  Publishing  Co.,  which  appears  in 
today's  New  York  Times.  I  believe  this 
statement  is  a  most  interesting  story  of 
the  Motion-Picture  Industry  and  the 
War  for  which  I  congratulate  the  indus- 
try and  thank  Mr.  Quigley. 

Tae  statement  follows: 

THI   MOTION    PICTURE   AND    'HE    WAR 

The  motion  picture  stands  in  dominance 
among  the  popular  arts  because  it  is  pe- 
culiarly of  and  fcr  the  whole  people  of  this 
America.  Born  of  an  inventive  genius  dedi- 
cated to  service.  It  has  ever  been  nurtured 
on  the  wishes,  interests,  impulses,  and  ambi- 
tions cf  the  many.  It  is  the  first  great 
medium  rcoted  entirely  In  the  soil  of  democ- 
racy. It  is  related  to  and  shares  in  all  the 
business  of  living. 

So  today  it  is  inevitable  that  the  motion 
picture  is  serviiig  with  zeal  and  valiance  in 
the  viT.r  which  Ir,  Vic  flaming  cause  of  this 
great  Republic.  Its  people  and  cur  allies. 

The  film  serves  in  matters  of  both  spirit 
and  substance. 

CfBcial  recognition  cf  this  essential  ability 
of  the  motion  picture  to  serve  both  in  con- 
cerns ol  the  national  spirit  and  in  ponderable 
results  has  been  had  in  a  directive  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who,  11  days 
after  Pearl   Harbcr,  said: 

"The  American  motion  picture  Is  one  cf 
the  most  effecuve  means  in  informing  and 
entertaining  our  citizens.  The  motion  pic- 
ture must  remain  free  Insofar  as  national 
sccturity  will  permit.  I  want  no  censorship 
cf  the  motion  picture;  I  want  no  restrictions 
placed  thereon  which  will  impair  the  use- 
fulness of  the  film  other  than  those  very 
necessary  restrictions  which  the  dictates  of 
safety   make   Imperative. 

"The  motion  picttare,  especially  as  used 
by  the  Federal  Government,  has  a  very  use- 
ful contribution  to  make  during  the  war 
emergency." 


Some  15.000  American  motion -picture  the- 
aters and  their  exhibitor  showmen  through 
all  of  the  days  of  the  national  emergency 
have  been  engaged,  as  they  are  engaged  today, 
in  active,  ardtious  pursuit  of  the  furtherance 
of  the  concerns  of  war.  The  theater  is  the 
capital  of  the  movies  In  Hometown.  United 
States  of  America.  Above  all  othei-  forces  cf 
expression  it  makes  a  community  of  the  Na- 
tion, neighbors  of  us  all.  Togetlier  we  attend 
the  same  experience  meeting  of  emof.on. 
pleasure,  excitement,  latoghter  and  tears,  tacts 
and  fictions. 

The  motion-picture  exhibitors  across  the 
land  arc  the  representatives  ai^d  agents  of 
that  great  public  which  Is  polled  every  night 
at  the  box  offices — that  trem'jndous  American 
majority  which  knows  what  It  wants,  what  it 
likes,  and  pays  for  it  in  the  proud  American 
way.  That  public  has  created  and  empow- 
ered the  American  motion-picture  industry, 
making  it  a  symbol  of  our  vigorous,  versatile, 
and  ambitious  people.  It  has  made  the 
screen  forem«?t  in  amusement  around  the 
world  and  a  herald  to  all  the  world  of  the 
American  ideal  ol  the  abundant  life  in  a  land 
of  liberty. 

Participant,  too,  is  the  institution  of  mo- 
tion-picture distribution,  of  W'hich  the  public 
hears  little,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  va«t  and 
Intricate  mechanism,  so  complex  that  it  Is 
continually  in  processes  of  repair  and  adjust- 
ment like  every  giant  machine  in  industry. 

That  vital  and  indispensable  function  of 
distribution  with  its  hundreds  of  film  ex- 
changes in  thirty-and-odd  key  cities  and  its 
toiling  acres  of  home  offices  in  the  skyscrapers 
of  midtown  New  York  Is  substantially  un- 
known to  the  millions  of  patrons  who  daily 
pass  under  the  marquee  of  the  theater.  But 
these  experts  of  distribution  deliver  a  show 
every  day  to  every  theater,  by  truck,  train,  or 
plane,  through  all  obstacles  and  restrictions. 
It  is  distribution's  national  planning  in  co- 
operation with  production  and  exhibition 
which  has  so  intensively  organized  the  mo- 
tion-picture Industry  for  war. 

More  familiar  and  especially  beloved  of  the 
multitudes  are  the  porsonalities  of  produc- 
tion, the  glamored  figures  of  the  screen  and 
the  creators  cf  that  endless  tapestry  of  en- 
tertainment and  communication.  And  back 
of  them,  p.s  In  distribution,  is  an  array  cf 
executives  and  able  technicians,  the  Indis- 
pensable ctostodians  of  the  "know  how,"  who 
guide  the  selection  of  materials  in  story  arui 
personality  and  see  them  through  the  studios 
to  the  finished  product  purveyed  to  the 
screen . 

Out  of  these  collaborations  of  production, 
distribution,  and  exhibition,  so  built  and  em- 
powered by  this  democratic  art  of  the 
people — in  the  American  way  of  the  dollar 
earned,  spent,  and  Invested — come  tlie  func- 
tionings  of  iservice  in  war  as  in  peace,  for 
this  land  and  its  lives. 

The  endeavors  of  the  mot  ion -picture  Indus- 
try are  as  many  and  varied  as  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  national  effort. 

Signal  perfornaance  In  substance  has  Just 
been  recorded  in  the  spectacularly  competent 
conduct  and  success  of  the  "billion-dollar 
drive"  fa/  the  distribution  of  War  bonds,  to 
be  memorable  as  the  campaign  of  September 
1942. 

Remember  further  that  this  IB  a  tech- 
nicians' war.  a  battle  fotight  with  machines, 
chemistry,  and  electrons.  Into  this  the 
motion  picture  has  contributed  hundreds  of 
experts,  scattered  over  the  country  In  these 
laboratories  where  all  manner  of  new  appli- 
cations of  sound  and  picture  and  television 
are  being  marie  for  revolutionary  devices  of 
war  and  war  communication,  secrets  for  the 
duration. 

Contribution  Is  further  made  in  the  array 
of  important  motion-picture  executives  who 
are  variously,  and  voluntarily,  in  the  services 
giving  their  skill  and  experience  to  the  many 
phases  of  the  war  effort  and  f  trategy,  includ- 
ing training  films  tu  u.f.ivt  -..  .Citis. 


Note  is  to  ije  made  of  imporUnt  participa- 
tion in  and  contribution  to  the  screen  ele- 
ments and  contact  of  the  program  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-Amerlcan  Affairs,  so 
largely  entrusted  witli  our  relatior^  of  war- 
time and  the  peace  to  come  with  all  the  lands 
of  Latin  America. 

A  great  program  of  motion  pictures  out  of 
the  current  stream  cf  production  has  been 
contributed  without  cost  for  distribution  in 
16  millimeter  prints  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  front-line  fighters  overseas. 

In  sequel  to  the  bond  drive — incidentally  a 
continuing  (.Sort  beginning  with  War  bend 
financing:  and  to  run  for  the  duration — Is  the 
motion-picttire  theaters'  support  of  the  na- 
tional salvage  and  scrap  materials  collection 
to  feed  the  hungry  furnaces  and  foundries 
of  war.  This  is  support  for  and  direct  col- 
laboration with  the  effort  so  particularly 
.sponsored  by  the  newspaper  press,  with  v.hich 
the  screen  has  always  held  a  community  of 
interest. 

Ths  pages  of  Motion  Picture  Almanac, 
newly  Issued,  record  an  amazing  array  of  In- 
dustry contiibutions  and  contributors.  Im- 
portant among  these  is  the  War  Activities 
Committee,  giving  distribution  to  official  and 
semiofBcial  pictures  from  Government  agen- 
cies and  others  made  in  special  service  of 
Government  piescriptious.  concerned  vdth 
everything  from  rubber  to  gasoline  to  man- 
power and  home  defense.  This  committee, 
also,  In  many  collaborations  with  Hollywood 
and  production,  has  largely  Implemented 
Exhibitions'  service  in  the  sale  of  War  bonds 
and  stamps 

Production,  represented  In  particular  by 
the  Hollywood  victory  committee,  has  made 
and  is  making  Important  contribution,  espe- 
cially in  the  tintiring  diligence  and  devotion 
of  stellar  personages  of  the  screen  in  all  man- 
ner of  attentions  to  the  cause.  Including  the 
Hollywood  Caravan  coverage  of  the  Nation 
in  behalf  of  War  bonds,  the  Stars  Over  Amer- 
ica tours,  broadcasts,  and  recordings  for  the 
men  overseas,  Uriited  Service  Organizations 
camp  shows,  with  players  going  up  Into  the 
Aleutians  and  across  the  seas  to  carry  cheer 
and  entertainment  from  the  homeland  to 
our  soldiers  In  Iceland,  Britain,  and  Ireland. 
It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  motion- 
picture  industry  was  also  an  important  im- 
plement In  the  raising  of  funds  for  United 
Service  Organizations  in  the  drive  of  1941 
and  for  Army  and  Navy  relief. 

Imponderable  and  beyond  any  cataloging 
is  that  other  and  perhaps  greatest  of  motion- 
picture  contributions  in  its  reflection,  service, 
aiKi  furtherance  of  the  total  American  way 
of  life  which  we  are  fighting  to  save  and 
preserve.  Almost  too  lightly  the  word  i» 
"entertalrunent."  This  enterUlnment.  free 
and  unbossed,  guided  only,  but  completely, 
by  the  Interests  of  a  free  people,  is  the  ex- 
pression and  Instrument  of  tlie  good  life — 
the  cause  of  all  free  people,  the  objectives 
of  all  honest  mankind. 

Importantly  the  moticn-picture  Industry  is 
free,  and  mu3t  so  remain,  to  serve  thut  good 
lile  in  Its  own  way,  which  Is  the  way  cf  the 
people.  In  terras  cf  art  and  entertainment. 
In  all  Its  glories  and  glamors.  It  Is  the  cus- 
todian of  the  essence  cf  what  we  are  fiaht  ng 
fcr.  In  just  such  measure  as  our  war-en- 
listed peojjle  are  interested,  the  screen  must 
and  Inevitably  does  convey  the  messages  of 
government  and  the  reports  of  conflict  as 
it  may.  With  that  it  must  and  does  main- 
tain sanctuary  where  the  travails  of  worka- 
day l^e  rnay  be  put  away  for  awhile,  and 
where  for  their  hour  dreams  come  true. 

There,  all  the  way  from  the  far-flung 
battle  lines  and  desperate  conflicts  of  the 
skywa3?B,  to  the  anxious  heme  towns.  Is  the 
Job  of  the  motion -picture  indt'stry.  The  Job 
Is  being  clone. 

QtnCLET   PtTBLISHlKG   CO., 

Martin  fttncLST,  P^ctident. 
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or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  Noiertibcr  9.  194. 


Mr, 


Mr.     MARTIN     J.    KENNEDY 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  rhy  re- 
mark-s  in  the  Record,  I  include  tlie  fol 
lowing  prayer  poem  printed  in  the  New 
York    Times    cf    November    9,    19|2, 
Joseph  Auslander. 

This  beautiful  po<rm  prayer  wntlt'  n  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Auslander.  Chief  of  the  poetry 
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Divi.sion,  Library  of  Congress,  is  i 
terpiece   that   shall   live   forever 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  people  a^id  the 
people  of  glorious  France. 

I  believe  Mr.  Auslander  completi'd  this 
gem  on  the  anniversary  of  t  •  : '  ".  'f 
Jehanne  on  January  6.  1941  I  > 
published  in  the  magaziH'  I'  A 
now.  with  the  permis.sion  ol  M 
lander,  as  part  of  his  contributio: 
war  effort,  without  honorarium  bf  any 
kind,  is  being  reprinted,  a.>  a  fu  1  pace 
paid  adverti-sement  in  many  n^'vi. -pap»Ts 
throughout  the  United  Stat*  : /.  }^ 
ne.ss  organization  in  New  Yorit  C 

Mr.  Au.vlander's  great  work  will  i-rve  to 
remind  us  all  of  the  France  we  know  and 
the  Prance  that  will  live  as  long  as  the 
spirit  of  Jehanne. 

The  prayer  follow.*;: 

PRATEH     TO    JSHANNE       OF    rS-'-.N.*; 

O  Jehanne.  with  the  trumpets  in  your  name. 

By  Rll  the  lilies  of  the  Or  flamme. 

By  all  the  faegots  and  the  final  shami. 

By  all  the  burning  voices  at  the  trre 

By  all  the  visions  that  we  cannot  sep 

By  all  you  were  that  we  can  never  be 

By  all  the  little  lambs,  by  every  lark 

That  spilled  a  fiery  fountain,  spark  ch  spark. 

Of  music  to  your  heart.  Jehanne  of  Arc, 

By  all  your  sin:ip!e  strength,  and  by  the  few 

Straight  words  like  light,  and  by  th^  dream 

that  grew 
In  your  gray  well-<paced  eyes  until  y<\ix  knew 
The  work  you  hr.d  to  do — 
The  glory  that  flared  up,  and  daiken^d,  and 

withdrew. 
The  death  they  did  to  you — 

Is  this  your  Prance  that  made  the  gre^t  horn 

blow 
Across  the  blood-red  gap  at  Ronce\.;  (\  ' 
Are  these  the  mighty  men 
Who  time  and  time  again 
RebufTcd  the  Roman,  trcke  the  Saracen? 
Is  this  indeed    the  Gaul 
Who  stood,  a  terrible  and  living  wall 
Of  flesh  and  blood  and  bone  and  >p;r  •■«  pith 

compounded. 
Forged  in  the  furnaces  of  hell. 
A  solid  mass 

Chanting  with  hearse   monotoncu-  !j--v-.'-n 
The  battle  cry  of  a  beleagtiered  nati 


Hun 


Clarion  of  hope,  bugle  of  liberation, 

To  a  bewildered  and   heroic  nation 

By  knave  and  Icut 

Sold  out,  I 

The  fiutive   coin  clenched   In  the  shameful 

fist 
Of  dupe  and  parricide  and  terrorist! 

Ah    France,    beloved,    brave,    and    beautiful 

land. 
On  every  side  they  stand, 
On  every  hand 
The  dear  magnificent  dead. 
A  ghostly  glorlcui  band — 
Roland    and    Oliver    and   Charlemagne, 
And  the  tall  Paladins  who  fought  and  bled 
And  with  the  uncounted  slain 
Fattened  the  kites  of  Spain; 
And  that  bright -bearded  captain-king  whose 

name 
Is  a  shooting  star, 
A  flyirg  flame — 
Navarre! 
And  she. 

The  gallant  martyr  maid  of  Domremy. 
Who.  when  the  hearts  of  meu  grew  faint, 
Rallied  for  Dauphin  and  for  St.  Denis, 
Soldier  and  saint. 
The  swords  that  set  France  free! 

Ah  syeet  Jehanne.  Jehanne, 

Now  that  the  spirits  of  your  p)ecp'.e  languish, 

And  the  grim  traps  are  laid. 

The  sordid  ambuscade 

Wherein,  convulsed  with  unendurable  an- 
guish. 

France  is  once  more  betrayed 

Ah  let  your  piercing  clarion 

Shatter  this  hideous  trance. 

This  nightmare  sickness  in  the  soul  of 
France! 

R°fu-e  this  foul  infection. 

And.  by  the  virtue  of  that  proud  rejection, 

Rekindle,  repossess 

The  sacred  fire,  the  ancient  fearlessness! 

France  Is  one  vast  Bastille: 

The   people   turning   and    twisting   under   a 

VICIOUS  heel: 
Your    France,    whose    blood-soaked   pikestaff 

banners  gave 
New  hope  to  the  oppressed,  the  prisoner,  the 

slave: 
Your    Prance,    that    raised    the    heart    like 

Lajarus  from  the  grave. 
Bends  now  her  neck  in  the  vile  duet  to  kiss 
A  monstrous  parody  of  peace. 

Ride  on.  Jehanne.  ride  on  and  on  and  on 
Through    the    thick    darkness    ringing    your 

clarion! 
Lightniuj;  cf  long  deliverance, 
Jehanne  Df  France.  | 

Jehanne!  Jehanne I  Jehanne! 

— By  Joseph  Auslander. 
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Mnrdaii   y     tuiber  9.  1942 

M  CrXLER  .Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
*].-  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
c:  ^^  cit  hvered  by  me  over  the  Columbia 
n- '  A    :k  Tuesday.  October  27: 

T:      proposal  to  graft  on  the  'teen-age  draft 

=!  •   H  prohibition  rider  to  be  effective  in  the 

.-.     r  .\:-v.y  and  Navy  zones  was  Indeed 

, ,  ,,^,..  ..,  ^,  Fortunately,  the  Senate  rele- 
c  •(:  •:..  r--.  Tidment  offered  by  Senator  Lee 
Ti  •:.?  Serf.'  Military  Affairs  Ccmmittee  for 

lur'i.c;    :.e.ir,;  gs  and  study. 


The  whole  country  could  be  made  dry  with 
the  stroke  of  a  pen  if  the  restriction  prevails, 
since  the  entire  Nation  is  an  armed  camp. 

Our  boys  need  no  protection  from  Demon 
Rum.  They  do  need  protection  from  Demon 
Prohibition 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
and  new  Anti-Saloon  Leaguers  disregard  the 
sordid  his. cry  of  prohibition  with  its  "drink 
storm,"  bribery,  bathtub  gin.  Al  Capones.  in- 
timidation! banditry,  home  brew.  Jamaica 
ginger,  needled  beer,  Increased  prostitution 
and  bastardy. 

The  dispcsition  of  this  particular  rider  Is 
of  comparative  little  interest  at  the  moment. 
Of  far  more  significance  Is  the  fact  that  the 
professional  drys  seek  to  capitalize  on  the 
war  emergency.  They  have  gathered  enough 
strength  and  enough  well  meaning  but  de- 
luded followers  to  make  virtually  of  prohibi- 
tion a  paramount  Issue. 

The  drys  are  far  from  defeated.  The  r.gl- 
tatlon  over  the  recent  amendment  will  spur 
them  on  in  their  relentless  fight  to  impose 
again  upon  the  people  of  this  Nation  the 
horrible  monstrosity  of  prohibition.  The 
rank  and  file  of  the  American  people  can 
scarcely  have  forgotten  the  gangsters  and 
racketeers  who  grew  out  of  prohibition — can 
scarcely  have  lost  all  thought  of  the  boot- 
legger who  could  get  you  for  a  price  liquor 
whenever  you  desired  it  and  who  doled  out 
poison  and  "rotgut "  that  blinded,  atrophied 
and  killed.  We  have  not  forgotten  the 
"speakeasy"  that  made  us  a  Nation  of  law- 
breakers. Certainly,  mothers  and  fathers 
hr.ve  still  In  memory  the  hip-pocket  flask 
which  came  to  be  a  symbol  of  impetuous 
youth. 

The  drys  refuse  to  recognize  that  stoic 
self-control  cannot  be  enforced  bv  law.  It 
would  be  outrageous  to  iron  and  bar-lcck 
soldiers  into  soberness.  We  trust  them  with 
the  safety  of  our  land  and  liberties,  but  we 
cannot  trust  them  with  a  harmless  glass  of 
berr  and  wine. 

Just  imagine  the  anomaly.  A  man  in  uni- 
form, ready  even  to  go  through  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow,  under  the  Colors,  within  the  so- 
called  military  zone  must  shun  a  bottle  cf 
beer  with  his  meals,  but  the  ycuth  of  the 
same  age,  say.  In  defense  factories,  we,  the 
Members  cf  Congress  and  the  Senate,  the 
farmers  in  rural,  interior  sections,  can  drink 
all  they  will.  That's  fine  gratitude  to  these 
lads  who  are  willing  to  risk  all.  I  wonder 
what  our  intrepid  marines  In  the  Solomons 
and  cur  brave  lads  in  the  flying  fortreES3s  over 
the  English  Channel  and  cur  Navy  "expend- 
ables'  In  the  PT  subchasers  and  motor- 
torpedo  boats  are  thinking  of.  They  have 
a  right  to  be  enraged  at  the  news  that  the 
"Pecksniffs "  are  again  on  the  rampage  en- 
deavoring to  reform  them  In  absentia. 

Should  we  not  bend  cur  energies  to  chain 
Hitler  and  net  chain  drink? 

I  was  in  the  vanguard  of  the  fight  against 
the  Volstead  Act  and  the  Intolerable  eight- 
eenth amendment.  I  know.  I  was  the 
author  of  the  Celler-Copeland  Act  which 
gave  the  physicians  the  right  to  issue  un- 
limited prescriptions.  It  was  the  first  crack 
In  the  prohibition  structure.  Prior  th?reto. 
even  doctors  were  not  trusted.  In  many 
cases,  even  the  sick  were  deprived  of  alcohol 
that  In  many  Instances  wa:  essential  for  re- 
covery (if  they  didn't  know  a  bootlegger). 
In  those  days.  I  actually  purchased  in  Wash- 
ington about  a  dozen  bottles  of  what  was 
described  as  scotch,  rye.  and  bourbon,  and 
brought  them  into  the  Well  of  the  House  and 
spoke  for  repeal.  I  did  not  imbibe  the 
liquor.  I  dared  not  take  a  chance.  I  had 
too  much  respect  for  my  tummy.  In  trutli 
and  in  fact,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  be- 
fore my  speech  had  ended  all  the  bottles  had 
disappeared  from  the  table  upon  which  I 
had  placed  them,  I  violated  the  eighteenth 
amendment  then  I  emphasized  the  viola- 
tion to  my  colleagues  and  confirmed  their 
own  knowledge  of  the  ease  with  which  liquor 


was  obtained.  Candor  compelled  the  con- 
clusion that  the  preposterous  prohibition 
law  had  made  us  a  nation  of  law  violators. 
I  vow  I  will  violate  such  a  national  prohi- 
bition law  again.  If  that  be  treason,  make 
the  most  of  It. 

We  cut  out  he  cancer  once.  Let  us  not 
encourage  a  second  ;irowth. 

But  we  mu£t  be  on  our  guard.  History 
seems  to  be  repeating  itself.  In  the  name  cf 
the  last  war.  the  drys  got  a  toehcld  in  the 
door  by  Inflicting  dryness  In  and  around 
military  camps  and  naval  establishments. 
That  is  how  the  eighteenth  amendment 
started.  We  must  prevent  repetition.  The 
door  must  be  slammed  firmly  and  forcefully 
In  the  face  of  '^he  drys. 

Secretary  of  V/ar  Henry  L.  Stimson  m?.kps 
a  very  vital  contribution  to  the  entire  subject 
when  under  date  of  May  2,  1942.  he  wrote  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Ccmmittee  as  follows:  "The  War  Department 
fully    realizes    that    from    the    viewpoint    of 
efficiency   and   moral   standards,  an   army   in 
which   drunkenness  is  ncnexlstlng  is  highly 
desirable     However,    knowing    the    frailties 
of  human  nature  and  realizing  that  habits 
of  temperance  or  intemperance  are  developed 
long  before  the  individual  becomes  a  soldier, 
the  War  Department  is  convinced  that  tem- 
perance  cannot    be   attained    by   prohibition 
applied   to  the  Nation   at  large,   and  experi- 
ence has  proven  that  the  problem  can  only 
be  solved   by   the   application   of   practicable 
and   tolerant   measures   applied    in   a   logical 
manner.     Fortunately  our  presently  existing 
laws    provide    an    Ideal    framework    for    such 
control.    Briefly  stated  these  laws  forbid  the 
sale  of  or  dealing  In  intoxicating  liquor  en 
military  reservations  but  permit  the  sale  of 
soft  drinks,  including   beer  and  light  wines 
containing  not  more  than  3  2  percent  alcohol 
by   weight  on   those   reservations  located    In 
States  whose  laws  permit  such  sales  at  such 
places.     Such  sales  are  not  permitted,  how- 
ever, on  reservations  located  within  any  Stcte. 
Territory,  or  district  whose  laws  do  not  per- 
mit such  sales  within  its  borders.    This  policy 
has   caused   a   degree   of   temperance    among 
Army  personnel  which  is  not  approachable  in 
civil  communities  now,  nor   was  as   high  a 
degree   of   temperance  attained   cither   In   or 
out  of  the  Army  during  the  days  of  national 
prohibition.    Under  this  policy,  military  per- 
sonnel are  encouraged  to  remain  on  the  res- 
ervation (their  home)  and  enjoy  relreshmcnt 
under  conditions  conducive  of  temperance" 
Recently,    Secretary    of   War    Stimson    and 
Sccretai7  of  the  Navy  Knox  pointed  out  that 
the  rider  grafted  on  the  Teen-Age  Draft  Act 
and   which   was   happily   shunted  off   to   the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  would  im- 
pose upon  the  Army  and  Navy  the  duty  of 
enforcing  prohibition  in  metropolitan  areas 
such  as  New  York.  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Sen  Francisco 

Tills  so-called  Lee  amendment  would  not 
prevent  the  sale  of  liquor.  It  would  merely 
require  the  sale  of  bad  liquor  by  gangsters 
without  regulation,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
and  without  payment  of  taxes. 

For  the  sake  of  common  decency  and  to 
save  the  Nation  from  the  humiliation  of  a 
second  wild  orgy  of  prohibition,  let  us  nip 
this  second  prohibitlcn  blooming  In  the  bud. 
May  the  good  Lord  deliver  us  from  another 
noble  experiment. 

It  Is  only  9  years  since  the  newspapers 
carried  headlines  as  follows:  "Beer  baron 
slain,"  "Booze  convoy  hijacked."  "Coeds  in 
rum  orgy,"  "Senator  shot  by  dry  agent. " 

The  New  York  World-Telegram,  under  the 
title  "Remember?",  recently  reprinted  typical 
news  items,  one  from  Aurora.  111.,  dated  March 
26.  1929.  reading  "State  dry  agents  today 
stormed  the  home  cf  Joseph  De  King.  40, 
after  bombarding  it  with  gas  bombs,  killed 
Mrs.  De  King.  35,  and  clubbed  her  husband 
Into  unconsciousness.     Their  terror-stricken 
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son.  Gerald.  9.  seized  a  revolver  and  shot  one 
of  the  raiders  in  the  leg." 

The  other  from  New  York  City,  dated  De- 
cember 28.   1921,  reads: 

"Three  men  and  a  woman  died  yesterday 
from  the  effects  of  wood  alcohol  which  they 
drank  during  the  Christmas  holidays  under 
the  impression  they  were  drinking  gin  and 
whisky.  Two  of  the  men  were  brothers, 
Frank  and  Joha  Tiffany,  of  West  Sixt^  -fourth 
Street.  A  tenant  in  the  r  me  apartment 
house  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  homicide. 
Police  said  he  sold  the  brothers  a  pint  of 
alleged  gin.  The  other  victims  were  Edward 
Gillece.  31.  and  Mrs.  Frances  Ryan,  27,  widow 
of  Ritchie  Ryan,  a  prize  fighter.  Gillece,  who 
died  in  Bellevue  Hospital  last  night,  said  that 
he  and  Mrs.  Ryan  went  out  on  a  drinking 
parly  Sunday  cfterncon  and  bought  drirks 
of  gin  and  whisky  in  several  restaurants  and 
cafes. 

"The  drinks  did  not  effect  Gillece  until  yes- 
terday afternoon  when  he  became  suddenly 
ill  and  began  to  lose  his  sight.  He  feared 
that  he  had  drunk  wood  alcohol  and  went 
at  once  to  the  hospital.  He  became  steadily 
worse  in  spite  of  everything  the  physicians 
could  c:o  and  at  6  o'clock  was  blind.  He 
went  into  convulsions  soon  afterward  and 
died  in  a  great  pain  at)out  10  o'clock." 

Those  who  are  back  of  the  so-called  Lee 
amendment  and  who  are  trying  to  use  it 
as  an  entering  wedge  to  force  prohibition 
again  on  America,  while  at  war,  are  exactly 
the  same  forces  which  accomplished  that  re- 
sult during  the  First  World  War.  They  are 
the  Anti-Saloon  League,  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union.  Methodist  Board  of 
Temperance,  and  the  Prohibition  Party. 

Robert  F.  "Whitney,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
writes  that  they  compose  what  has  been 
described  as  a  ten-mlllion-doUar  lobby  work- 
ing against  beverage  alcohol.  In  this  battle 
the  drys  have  a  unified  command,  namely, 
the  National  Temperance  and  Prohibition 
Council.  As  yet,  there  is  no  wet  leadership, 
I  warn  the  wine,  beer,  and  whisky  indus- 
try: I  warn  labor,  the  liberals  of  the  Nation, 
that  they  must  soon  get  busy.  They  must 
present  a  solid  phalanx  of  opposition.  At 
the  present  time,  the  Gallup  poll  shows  that 
any  dry  law  is  opposed  by  62  percent  of  the 
Nation"  but  indicates  also  that  the  prohibi- 
tion forces  have  gained  8  percent  since  1934 
The  drys  will  gain  more  ground  unless 
the  wets  organize  and  fight.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate indeed  that  the  drys  are  using  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  as  guinea  pigs.  They 
are  entitled  to  far  better  consideration.  In 
truth  and  in  fact,  all  the  talk  about  increased 
vice  and  drinking  In  and  around  military 
establishments  Is  Just  the  bunk. 

Secretary  Stimson  calls  attention  to  the 
Intense  activities  of  the  War  Department  for 
the  building  of  morale  and  character  of  the 
soldiers.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
provide  carefully  planned  and  comprehensive 
religious  activities  and  moral  guidance  as  well 
as  wholesome  recreation  for  the  leisure  peri- 
ods of  the  men.  It  is  reported  that  the  at- 
tendance at  the  religious  services  in  the  Army 
is  far  higher  than  the  church  attendance  in 
many  of  the  surrounding  neighborhoods  from 
which  the  boys  come. 

Let  us  all  be  of  the  firm  conviction  that 
temperance  among  the  soldiers  can  only  be 
obtained  from  education  and  reasonable  su- 
pervision and  restriction  rather  than  from 
intolerable  prohibition.  At  a  time  when  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  has  been  brought 
under  legal  supervised  control,  and  when  it 
is  providing  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  more  than  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  In  revenue  a  year,  it  is  worth  while  to 
direct  attention  to  those  three  States  In  the 
country  which  have  tried  to  retain  State-wide 
prohibition,  to  wit:  Kansas,  Mississippi,  and 
Oklahoma. 


Take  Kansas,  for  example.  In  May  of  this 
year.  S.  S.  Alexander.  United  States  distnct 
attorney  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  helped  to  secure 
indlctrnents  for  what  he  described  as  "the 
biggest  and  best  organized  of  any  bootleg  op- 
erations ever  known  in  the  Midwest  "  About 
160  defendants  who  were  alleged  to  have  em- 
ployed several  hundred  runners  to  drive  a 
fleet  of  100  cars  were  Involved  in  operations 
which  covered  8  States— the  3  dry  States  of 
Kansras.  Mississippi,  and  Oklahoma,  as  well  as 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Texas.  Missouri,  and  Illinois. 
Or,  consider  a  headline  from  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Beacon,  which  stales. 
"Wichita's  School  Liquor  Drinking  Aired  In 
Court." 

W.  H.  Burke,  Democratic  nominee  for 
Governor  in  Kansas,  charged  the  other  day 
at  Little  River,  Kans.,  as  reported  through 
the  Associated  Press  wires  in  the  Great 
Bend  (Kans  )  Tribune  for  September  26,  1942. 
that  "protected  bootleegers  and  Jointists" 
were  flagrantly  violating  Kansas  liquor 
laws. 

This  condition  In  Kansas — a  dry  Stat«. 
mind  you — is  not  at  all  foreign  to  the  other 
two  dry  States.  I  have  here  a  clipping  from 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  News  about  bootlegging 
in  that  State  which  is  of  interest :  "The  Fed- 
eral alcohol  unit  of  Mississippi,  headed  by 
Bills  Chapman,  makes  the  rather  surprising 
announcement  that  only  13  illicit  whisky 
distilleries  have  been  found  in  the  Slate 
during  the  past  2  weeks.  However,  that 
doesn't  Indicate  that  the  moonshiners  are 
quitting  business:  they  are  probably  clean- 
ing up  their  equipment  and  moving  to  loca- 
tions harder  for  the  officers  to  discover.  The 
market  for  moonshine  liquor  In  rural  com- 
munities continues  strong  with  the  supply 
la^^eing  behind   the  demand" 

Nor  is  Oklahoma,  the  home  of  Senator  Lee. 
any  different  from  its  two  sister  dry  States. 
Sheriff  Clyde  Kaiser  in  AcJa,  Okla..  recently 
asked  newspapers  not  to  publish  the  names  of 
bootleggers  arrested  in  liquor  raids  in  dry 
Pontotoc  County.  "It  gives  them  too  much 
advertising,"  he  complained.  Police  in  Guth- 
rie. Okla  ,  recently  clain.cd  to  have  smashed  a 
new  racket,  an  offspring ^f  this  sugar-ration- 
ing era,  in  which  five  men  were  accused  of 
stealing  sugar  from  a  warehouse  and  selling  it 
to  bootleggers  The  men,  who  admitted  tak- 
ing 1,100  pounds  of  sugar,  were  said  to  have 
sold  them  to  bootleggers  for  anywhere  from 
$5  to  $10  a  100  pounds. 

Is  it  not  passing  strange  that  so  much  sen- 
timent for  national  prohibition  Is  again  ema- 
nating from  so-called  dry  Stales — Slates  also 
which  are  again  breeding  and  cultivating 
their  usual  quotas  of  professional  prohibition- 
ists? I  say  strange,  because  in  the  so-called 
dry  States  of  Kansas,  Mississippi,  and  Okla- 
homa there  are  so  many  Federal  liquor  li- 
censes. 

The  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  informs  me  that  the  Federal 
'    Government    has    '-sued    the    following    li- 
censes : 
Retail  malt  liquor  dealers  in— 

Mississippi I-  £85 

Oklahoma 2.  983 

Kansas 3,443 

Retail  liquor  dealers  In — 

Missis-sippi 1-  386 

Oklahoma *32 

Kansas -      **0 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers  in  Mississippi.         36 
What  are  these  dealers  doing  with  all  these 
Federal  licenses?    They  are  selling  beer,  wines, 
and    liquors    in    vast    volume    in    the    "dry" 
States,    The  mere  possession  of  such  a  license 
'    should  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation 
'    of  State  laws.    Are  these  possessors  punished? 
Of  course,  not.    That  would  deprive  "royalist 
i    drys"  of  their  liquor.    I  say  to  the   "drys."  es- 
pecially of  these  States,  before  you  try  to  clean 
up  Army  camps  clean  up  yoiu  own  back  yard. 


A::m»n 


APPEXDIX  Tn  THE  rT,' 


"Why  •-  •  hou  the  mote  that  1?;  It  thy 

brothers  eye  but  cons.dereth  no'    *:  •    ffam 
that  is  In  thiue  own  eye?' 

The  attempted  revival  of  prohibition  ife  like 
the  dog  that  returns  to  his  vomit. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE.\iA 


liON   GFORGLA.  PADDOCt 

.INOi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATr|ES 
Monday.  November  9    1942 

Mr.  PADDOCK.  Mr.  Sr>eakpr.  wp  have 
boon  considenns  the  propo.'yU  to  re  trict 
the  mihtary  .service  of  13-  and  19-  .ear- 
old  drafted  men  by  a  provision  r?qiirin£: 
their  retention  m  the  United  States  for 
a  training  period  of  12  months. 

Such  decuions  are  alway.s  diftcult. 
They  involve  consideration  of  mi  itary 
pohcy  and  also  the  treatment  due  \oun? 
men  who.se  call  to  .service  is  only  ja-tifled 
under  an  extreme  emertTcncy.  H  ivine 
summoned  .soldiers  of  youthful  a{  e  we 
owe  them  the  --—*—•■  pos.sible  ca^e  in 
applying  their 

We  mu.st  always  remember,  hovjever, 
that  individual  trainin?  is  a  ."^niall  part 
of  combat   preparation.     Evcr\'  soldier 

of  a 
elf  a 


'  >  I  f  > ' 


Act 


must  al:<o  be  trained  as  a  member 
unit  or  fi«htin«  team,  which  is  it: 
portion  of  other  larger  prours  latdr  as- 
sembled in  their  final  combat  fern 

If  the  large  number  of  ycung  mer  now 
under  consideration  cannot  leave  this 
country  for  12  months,  they  must  ( itiier 
b"  trained  >^"parately.  or  numerous  older 
and  experienced  men  must  also  be  held 
cut  of  ccmbat  service  for  a  length  r  pe- 
riod. Furthermore,  there  would  hsve  to 
be  a  considerable  numb'jr  of  separate 
training  groups  formed  &i  the  drafted 
men  come  into  the  service,  since  :hose 
ir  I  h    month    would    have    12 

r.  :mpnt  from  the  time  of  their 

enrollment.  Obviously,  the  traininr  and 
assignment  problems  created  by  th.?  sit 
ualion  are  confusing  and  expensive  and 
serjciisiy    iiiterfere    with    the  .ary 

fcervices  of  this  entire  group. 

The  proposed  policy  L"  in  direct  con- 
tract With  the  present  p!nn  of  tra  ning 
and  combat  service,  because  we  ar  :•  ac- 
cepting by  enlistment  many  thousards  of 
these  ycungor  me.i.     There  "no 

Bcxrd  reason  why  a  boy  of  18   >  m- 

tecrs  is  entitled  to  less  protection  than 
a  similar  youngstv«r  whc  comes  in  thicugh 
the  draft.  To  create  such  a  distLn:iion 
by  law  IS  decidedly  unfair  to  the  jDung 
men  who  liave  to  chtH)se  between  volun- 
teering for  unlimited  service,  and  a  irait- 
ing  the  action  of  a  draft  law  which  gives 
them  12  months'  training  m  home  £rea>. 
It  is  exceedingly  unfair  to  leave  si  ch  a 
decision  to  these  beys.  Conpres.s  an  1  the 
Army  authorities  togethtr  sh.ould  ar.swer 
this  question. 

We  all  greatly  regrtt  tiie  necessity  of 
draftmg  18-  and  19-year-oid  men,  but 
since  we  must  take  them  into  servie  we 
?htmld  do  so  on  a  basis  whicii  e  lakes 
the:r  sacrifice  of  the  mo.«t  value  t)  the 
country      I  ieel  that  the  protection  to 


:hp  individual  obtained  c^  his  serving 
with  older  and  experienced  men  in  a  fully 
trained  combat  organization  is  more  ad- 
vantageous to  him  than  a  12-month 
traimng  period  followed  perhaps  by  im- 
mediate combat  service  without  prelimi- 
nary experience  as  a  member  of  the 
fighting  team  or  group  unit. 

Finally.  I  am  thoroughly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  training  of  these  young  men 
and  their  assignment  to  combat  duty 
when  qualified  for  it  can  better  be  left 
to  our  military  authorities  without  a 
binding  restriction  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
The  Army  oflBccrs  of  various  grades  who 
pass  on  the  qualifications  of  soldiers  are 
just  as  anxious  as  we  are  that  men  be 
fully  trained.  No  matter  what  our  solici- 
tude  may  be  for  these  young  men.  we 
must  rely  on  the  Army  itself  to  give  them 
leadership  and  tramine. 


Our  Heritage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

H0>:.  \-- RIGHT  PATMaN 

or  TiriAs  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  November  5,  1942 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Spei  ".:er.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  insert  the  following 
patriotic  poem  by  Mr.<:.  Letitia  Morse 
Nash,  of  Texarkana,  Tex.,  which  was 
written  especially  for  an  Armistice  Day 
American  Legion  program; 

OUR   HEan.^GE 

To  give  a  heritage  to  us. 

Our  fathers  fought  and  died 
That  we,  their  children's  children,  might 

H.'tve  freedom,  glorified,  ; 

To  keen  that  glorious  heritage.       ' 

They  plannpti.  and  worked,  and  prayed. 
To  build  a  land  where  Freedom  walfe. 

And  none  need  be  afraid.  I 

They  gave  to  us  a  shining  hope,      j 

A  vision  of  cur  Ip.nd, 
Where  Justice,  truth,  and  liberty 

Forever  more  shall  stand. 
Thoy  gave  to  vis  a  sacred  trust: 

To  keep  inviolate. 
Democracy — your  birthright — mine — 

In  nation  and  in  state. 

Look  back  across  the  years  and  see 

Our  sky-bcrn  flag  unfurled. 
And  hear  the  shouts  of  freedom  flur.g 

Across  a  startled  world. 
Look  b.  ck  again  a  few  shcrt  yea.  3 — 

Our  son.s,  across  the  sea. 
Went  down  in  death  to  make  our  land 

S.afe  for  Democracy. 

Down  through  tlie  years  that  heritage 

W&Iks  with  us  hand  In  hand. 
Shall  we  nut  pledge  ourselves  to  keep 

Tradit-ons  of   our  land? 
Shall  we  net  stand  in  soUd  ranks 

And  pledge  our  loyalty 
To  keep  the  sacred  trust  they  gave-— 

To  hold  Democracy? 

Democracy!   the  heritage 

Of  every  free-hjrn  man! 
The  shining  hope,  the  gleaming  star 

Of  each  American 
America — "home  of  the  brave," 

And  still   "land  of  the  free!" 
M.'.y  every  class  and  creed  unite 

To  save  Democracy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Hn\  \\\\>\n  BtlKWORTH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  9.  1942 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  in  the  Co.ngressignal 
Record  a  letter  I  have  received  from  my 
friend.  Mr.  Dick  Lindley,  a  farmer  in 
Wood  Cuuntj.  Tex.  The  Lindley  letter 
is  typical  of  several  letters  I  have  received 
on  this  matter. 

The  letter  follows: 

MiNEOLA,  Tex  .  Ociober  21,  1942. 
Hon    Lindley  Beckworth, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

De*h  Sia:  There  appears  I  am  the  victim 
of  wh  it  locks  to  me  like  a  very  unjust  rule 
in  the  A.  A.  A.  program  relating  to  peanut 
acreage  this  year.  I  feel  many  farmers  like 
myself  are  beuig  discriminated  against.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  the  law  or  the  rtile  and 
that  it  is  net  only  unjust  but  not  Intended 
by  the  law  of  Congress  peanuts  are  raised 
under.  I  wish  to  appeal  to  you  about  It 
and  you  see  what  you  can  do  for  me.  which 
will  help  me  and  many  others  in  the  South. 

Those  farmers  who  have,  prior  to  1942, 
grown  peanuts  under  the  crop-control  pro- 
gram and  buy  their  seed  througli  the  same 
sort  of  Government  credit  proposition,  will 
this  3rear  get  $132  per  ton.  Those  of  us  like 
myself  for  this  year,  who  have  not  heretofore 
raised  any  peanuts  lor  market  but  are  doing 
so  this  year  and  who  'lought  our  seed  as  we 
pleased  and  paid  cash  for  them  from  other 
farmers,  will  this  year  get  only  S82  per  ton  for 
our  peanuts. 

I  believe  this  Is  an  unjust  and  unau- 
thorized discrimination.  This  year  I  will  get 
$50  less  prr  ton  for  pear.uts  then  seme  of 
my  neighbors  will  get. 

I   shall    appreciate   your   kindness   If   you 
will  lock  into  this  and  see  what,  if  anything, 
ycu  can  do  about  us  farmers  who  aro  sub- 
jected to  this  discrimination. 
Tours  very  truly. 

Dick   Lindlet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  provision  v/hich 
brings  about  the  situation  described 
above  in  the  Lindley  letter  came  before 
the  House,  I  ofifered  an  amendment  hav- 
ing for  its  purpose  the  bringing  about  of 
equity  concerning  the  family-size  farmer 
who  had  not  previously  been  growing 
peanuts  to  a  great  degree.  I  was  per- 
haps the  only  Member  of  Congress  who 
offered  an  amendment  to  modify  the 
legislation  in  favor  of  the  family-size 
farmer  who  had  not  been  growing  pea- 
nuts, and  I  was  one  of  some  three  Mem- 
bers who  made  a  speech  against  the 
prcvi-sion  bringing  about  the  situation  in 
question.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
spread  b-^tween  the  two  prices  is  mighty 
large.  Foreseeing  this.  I  endeavored  to 
modify  the  legislation.  I  shall  continue 
to  strive  to  see  that  the  family-size 
farmer  not  only  in  this  connection  but  in 
all  others  is  given  just'ce.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Concressionai  Record  my 
remarks  on  the  subject  made  February 
28.  1941: 

Mr.  Beckwohth.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Beckworth: 
"Page  9.  line  19,  after  the  word  'is',  strike  out 
*1  acre'  and  insert   3  acres. ' " 

Mr.  Beckworth  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage In  lines  17  to  19,  page  9.  is  this: 

"The  provisions  of  this  part  shall  not  apply 
to  peanuts  produced  on  any  farm  on  which 
the  acreage  harvested  for  nuts  is  1  acre  or 
less." 

The  provision  of  my  amendment  is  very 
simple.  I  seek  to  take  care  of  the  family- 
sized  farmer  As  the  hi  J  is  now  drawn,  any 
person  can  plant  1  acre  of  peanuts  and  do 
with  the  peanuts  that  he  grows  on  that  acre 
what  he  desire?  to  do.  I  provide  that  a 
farmer  can  plant  3  acres  of  peanuts  and  do 
with  those  peanuts  what  he  desires  to  do 
with  them.  If  he  wants  to  sell  them  he  cer- 
tainly Is  given  that  right. 

I  submit  that  this  is  not  an  unfair  amend- 
ment, for  the  reason  that  no  person  growing 
3  acres  of  peanuts  ever  became  rich,  and  no 
person  growing  only  3  acres  of  peanuts  ever 
glutted  the  market.     The  man  who  grows  1 
acre.  2  acres,  or  3  acres  is  not  the  type  of 
grower  who  gluts  the  market.    It  Is  the  little 
grower,    the    family-size    farmer,    who   needs 
to  be  taken  care  of,  not  only  in  regard  to  pea- 
nuts hut  with  regard  to  all  other  agricultural 
commodities.    The  farm  program,  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  Act.  or  any 
amendment    thereto,    should    be   given    con- 
sideration in  the  light  of  how  the  little  farmer 
is  affected.     A  person  who  wants  to  grow  3 
acres  of  peanuts.  In  my  opinion,  should   be 
permitted  to  do  so.     In  my  district,  for  ex- 
ample, the  average  farmer  who  grows  cotton 
has  been  growing  around  10,  20,  or  30  acres  of 
cotton     Under  the  program  his  acreage  Is  re- 
duced appreciably  and  he  has  been  told  that 
he  can  afford  to  reduce  his  acreage  for  he  can 
then  grew  other  agricultural  commcdities;  he 
has  been  encouraged  along  this  line.    Empha- 
sis is  placed   on   the   need  to  diversify      All 
right,    he   says,   "I   am   going   to   diversify," 
What  does  he  plan  to  grow?    He  says.  "I  am 
going  to  grow  some  peanuts"     He  plans  to 
grow  those  peanuts,  and  he  finds  that  he  can- 
liot  grew  peanuts  in  an  amount  over  1  acre 
for  3  whole  years  and  sell  those  peanuts  with- 
out being  penalized  3  cents  a  pound.    That  he 
will   find   it  most  difficult  to  begin   to  grow 
peanuts  for  the  market  in  acreage  exceeding  1 
acre  admits  of  no  question.    He  likely  will  not 
enter  the  peanut  field. 

If  you  think  and  believe  it  right  and  Just 
to  restrict  to  1  acre  of  peanuts  a  small  farmer 
who  has  not  been  growing  peanuts  for  the 
market,  you  are  Justified  in  opposing  my 
amendment  That  Is  the  entire  picture  of 
this  amendment, 

Mr.  Pace.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  Beckworth.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr  Pace.  Has  the  gentleman  any  concep- 
tion of  how  nmch  that  will  increase  the  na- 
tional-acreage allotment?  Does  not  the  gen- 
tleman know  It  would  probably  produce  twice 
as  much  peanuts  as  are  being  produced  now? 
Mr  Beckworth  If  a  fellow  wants  to  grow 
3  acres  of  peanuts  he  ought  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  doing  so  and  marketing  those  3  acres 
of  peanuts.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  he 
should  not. 

Mr.  Pace.  Why  not  offer  an  amendment  to 
let  the  cotton  growers  in  Illinois  and  other 
sections  grow  3  acres  of  cotton? 

Mr.  Beckworth.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill 
along  that  line  which  would  permit  anybody 
to  produce  at  least  five  bales  of  cotton,  and  I 
do  not  believe  It  Is  an  unfair  proposition; 
the  little  farmer  would  be  the  beneficiary  of 
my  bill  pertaining  to  cotton. 

?.I     ^^  r..  Anybody  In  the  Nation? 
M      i  ^ckworth.  Yes:  let  anybody  produce 
five   bales   ol   cotton.     Does   the   gentleman 


think  it  is  unfair  for  anybody  to  produce  five 
bales  of  cotton? 

Mr.  Pace.  I  say  that  you  would  shift  your 
cotton  area  from  Texas  Into  California,  Illi- 
nois. Arizona,  and  other  States. 

Mr.  Beckworth.  The  gentleman  would 
prevent  a  person  from  producing  that  much. 
The  law  now  provides  that  any  persoii  may 
produce  two  bales. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINCS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  9,  1942 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  article  entitled  "Remove 
the  Hobbles."  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  November  9.  1942: 

REMOVE  THE   HOBBLES 

No  single  factor  in  last  week's  election  Is 
more  enceur:.glng  than  the  improved  out- 
look for  manpower  legislation.  Many  Con- 
gressmen now  belatedly  realize  that  their 
failure  to  bring  about  full  and  efficient 
utilization  of  human  skills  In  prosecution 
of  the  war  was  a  handicap  and  not  a  help  In 
their  campaigns.  They  now  know  that  the 
people  have  no  patience  with  the  carry-over 
of  make-work  policies  into  wartime.  So 
Congress  may  be  expected  to  sweep  cut  the 
debris  of  depressio  -made  restraints  and 
order  full  use  of  our  national  energy  for 
the  grim  task  at  hand. 

The  40-hour-wcek  law  makes  a  strong  bid 
tor  first  place  among  the  legalistic  hobbles 
to  be  discarded  for  the  duration.  Long  be- 
fore election  day  It  was  obvious  that  this 
peacetime  restriction  had  produced,  as  Sena- 
tor O'Daniel  says,  a  "fictitious  and  wholly 
unnecessary  shortage  of  labor."  President 
Roosevelt  still  shies  away  from  the  national 
necessity  of  lengthening  the  working  week. 
Apparently  he  regards  48  hours  a  week  as 
the  maximum  working  period  if  efficiency  is 
to  be  maintained.  The  fatigue  factor  is. 
of  course,  important.  But  only  a  few  indus- 
tries are  working  their  employees  an  average 
of  48  hours  at  present.  Even  if  that  figure — 
which  Is  far  below  the  average  for  other 
fighting  nations — should  be  accepted  as  a 
wartime  standard,  modification  of  the  pres- 
ent law  would  still  be  necessary.  For  the 
average  working  week  in  manufacturing 
plants  is  still  less  than  43  hours,  and  the 
discouragement  of  work  above  40  hours  in- 
evitably contributes  to  the  shortages  of  civil- 
ian goods  as  well  as  military  supplies. 

The  inescapable  fact  is  that  we  are  still 
grossly  wasting  manpower. 

Secretary  Wickard  recently  told  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  960.000  men  and 
women  have  left  farms  to  go  into  war  in- 
dustry. This  means  that  they  have  left 
70-hour-a-week  Jobs  of  vital  concern  in  our 
wartime  economy  for  Jobs  of  40,  46.  or  pos- 
sibly 48  hours  a  week.  A  critical  situation  for 
agriculture  has  been  created  by  luring  men 
away  with  the  promise  of  more  money  for 
less  work.  Probably  a  large  percentage  of 
these  farm  hands  could  have  been  left  on  the 
land  to  produce  food  for  ourselves  and  Allies 
If  the  war  factories  had  been  forced  to  give 
up  labcr  hoarding  and  lengthen  hours  of 
work  to  something  approaching  the  hours  of 
British  factory  workers  or  cur  own  farmers. 


Some  apologists  for  this  short-sighted 
poUcv  contend  that  our  output  of  war  equip- 
ment is  limited  by  shortages  of  materials  and 
not  short  hours  of  work.  In  many  In- 
stances— steel,  for  exairrle^that  statement 
is  true.  But  the  remedy  for  material  short- 
ages is  not  less  work;  It  is  more.  Apparently 
the  men  who  re  producing  materials  should 
be  working  longer  hrurs.  Harry  Hopkins  has 
written  a  magazine  article  In  which  he 
visualizes  another  vast  shift  of  workers  from 
civilian  to  war  industries.  He  seems  to  look 
with  equanimity  upon  the  shrinkage  of 
civilian  supplies  toward  the  zero  mark.  But 
surely  American  workmen  would  rather  spend 
longer  hours  on  the  Job  and  produce  more 
of  both  war  supplies  and  civilian  goods  than, 
to  maintain  short  hours  and  have  little  or 
nothing  to  buy  with  their  high  wages. 

Our  first  problem  Is  not  to  shift  more  work- 
ers and  get  more  houses  built  for  them,  but 
to  utilize  more  intensely  the  skills  and  energy 
of  men  already  In  war-production  plants. 
Longer  hours  would  not  relieve  us  of  the 
nece.ssity  of  directing  men  to  the  Jobs  in 
which  they  can  be  most  useful  to  their  coun- 
try. But  an  Immediate  step  toward  fuller 
use  of  the  trained  manpower  already  available 
would  ease  the  strain  upon  agriculture  and 
give  Congress  and  the  administration  an  op- 
portunity to  strengthen  the  administrative 
set-up  before  any  more  drastic  controls  are 
undertaken. 


r  Tha- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.LiNDLEY  BECK\\'0R1"H 

CF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  9,  1942 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  membership 
of  Congress  to  the  following  article  en- 
titled "War  Thanksgiving."  Mr.  Hubert 
M.  Harrison  is  one  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  east  Texas. 

WAR    THANKSGIVING 

(By  Mr.  Hubert  M.  HarrLson) 

As  we  approach  another  Thanksgiving  sea- 
son, at  not  more  than  35  miles  an  hour,  and 
take  stock  of  our  blessings  In  the  midst  of 
war's  grim  restrictions  upon  our  privileges, 
we  recall  that  Thanksgiving  Day  began  in  a 
time  of  hardship  for  Americans.  They  had 
come  from  the  strife  and  hate  and  persecu- 
tion of  Europe  to  a  new.  clean  land  of  liberty. 
They  were  thankful  for  simple  things — for 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  on  a  strange  shore. 
They  had  not  yet  dreamed  of  the  streamlined, 
air-condltloned.  de  luxe  service  modern  Amer- 
icans demand. 

We  should  be  thankful  for  the  chance  to 
show  whether  or  not  we  have  the  same  kind 
of  courage  that  our  ancestors  bad  and  to 
prove  that  we  dare  to  give  up  some  of  our 
privileges  in  order  to  preserve  our  liberty. 

We  are  thankful  for  a  return  to  neighbor- 
llness  and  for  a  new  appreciation  of  simpler 
blessings  like  the  splendor  of  a  free  sunrise, 
the  feel  of  the  good  soil  of  our  farms,  the 
smell  of  pine  trees,  the  sparkling  Jewels  of 
dew  on  roses,  the  glory  of  gay  colors  In  an 
east  Texas  autumn  landscape,  the  priceless 
arias  of  songbirds,  a  vine  trained  by  loving 
hands  above  a  doorway,  the  sweet  tones  of  a 
church  bell  in  a  quiet  country  place. 
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•chool  chjlcren  not  wt  tauant  ''  r 
ter  or  tc  h»te  k  rtranRer;  for  rj-  o 
ordinary  l;ttl*  people  who  love 
and  have  a  part  m  Its  progress;  f  r 
to  aw^e  and  give  for  a  i  '•:  'v  .*• 
done  90  much  for  us:  for  'n<  ci  i  ; 
opporttinlty  to  help  build  a  tx-tter  r  '* 
•nd  for  our  American  way  of  life  '*!u(ti 
Ood  8  help  we  will  not  let  perUh  frcn 
earth. 
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Mr.  mM :..'';     M.Spean 
that  one  of  tt:e  rea-^ons  why  tl      I 
hcans  have  been  able  to  Rain   -u 
seats  in  Congress  Is  because  of  the  Hieh- 
handPd    and    purely    solfi-sh   manner   in 
which  many  of  our  programs  are  ad  r.in 
istered.  especially  in  connection  witl|  our 
war  effort.*:. 

I  am  homnp  that  thLs  will  be  a  'Alarn 
inp  to  the  leaders  of  our  party  witlf  the 
hope  that  they  will  consult  with 
fellow  members  on  important  matters, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  pet  their  views  npre- 
sentinK  the  people  in  the  various  ireas 
of  the  United  States, 

Such  a  thing  as  inviting;  Meinbets  to 
attend  conferenc<s  at  r'r,p  White  Ifouse 
or  to  hold  caucuses  a  -  u  ■     u  -mi;  ■  n 
days  IS  a  thing  of  tiu  pa>;. 

Many  of  the  Members  have  gotter 
and  tired  of  being  e.xpected  to  con  e  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  go  down  the 
hnc,  regardless  of  the  real  merits  of  the 
bill  or  many  provisions  therein. 

It  IS  my  firm  beli^^f  that  if  a  policy 
established  wher-  ')'    'r '.ny  of  the  })([ 
Ijers.  especially  tao>t-  who  have  .set . 
Congress  faitlifully  for  rr.any  years,  vfouid 
be  coniuked  wiir   ::  v,    u  i  :?    >•  r. 
ful  m  continuing  tr.e  coiuro.  oi  xt.t 
ocratic  Party. 

Someth;nR  should  he  done  by  'h 
grev;  to  correct  many  of  the  u:::  ; 
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unreasonable  proceedings  which  ar^  go- 
ing on.  as  stated,  in  many  of  th-  d-  xwt- 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  Govmunr.' 

For  instance,  while  M  Iif:.c 
outfit  takes  great  plea^suic  i;om 
day  in  kicking  the  farmer.-  "t  -h  -  }  ii;- 
try  in  th^^  pant.s,  it  Hpp*"':<  h  *  :; 
chan?e  of  letting  cor  v'l'-: -  :::  cf  r: 
with  cur  war  efforts  are  more  :r.* 
m  listening  to  the  repre.sentam t.-, 
large,  weli-organized  group.s  oi    ht 
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T,!'i:  ^  r    V  i':    ;^3rts  by  the  taxpayers  of 
•.r.-     uun-.ry. 

Some  days  ago  I  wrote  Mr.  Patterson, 
Under  Secretary  of  War.  as  follows: 

I  w  uld  be  very  glad  Lf  you  would  write 
di.d  g.ve  me  some  Information  as  to  the 
allowance  granted  to  tnd\tttry  and  contrac- 
tors fcr  advertisements  m  the  prese,  maga- 
zines, handbills,  and  over  the  radio. 

Listen  to  Mr.  Patterson's  reply: 

Your  inquiry,  no  doub*,.  is  directed  to  cost- 
plus-a-flxed-fee      supply      contracts.     Under 
such  a  contract  the  Government  reimburses   J 
the  contractor  for  all  ellowable  costs  In  ac-    [ 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

If  your  uiqulry  refers  .o  advertisintj  In  the 
newspapers.  mEgazmes.  aid  radio,  the  position 
has  been  taken  that  advertising  for  help,  no- 
tices to  employees  over  the  radio,  or  notices 
Inserted  in  newspapers  cf  general  circulation 
are  allowable 

Such  items  as  statlon?ry.  accounting  rec- 
ords, invuites.  and  punhase  orders,  would 
constitute  costs  which  are  reimbursable  in 
full. 

When  it  comes  to  pa3ring  income  taxes 
all  cf  these  items  of  cost  are  deductible. 

Somet-me  ago  Proct?r  &  Gamble,  man- 
ufactiirers  of  fats  and  oils,  threatened 
the  Pric«;  Fixing  Administration,  stating 
that  if  something  were  not  done  to  give 
them  relief  in  the  fixed  price  of  fats  and 
oils,  they  would  have  to  increase  their 
price  on  soap  at  least  3  percent. 

What  happened? 

According  to  a  letter  received  from  Mr. 
Henderson,  he  immediately  commenced 
making  an  investigation  of  the  facts  in 
connection  with  the  operations  of  Proc- 
ter it  Gamble,  wherein  he  stated: 

Tlie  imposition  of  th?  general  maximum 
price  reeulntlon  caught  the  distrlbtitors  of 
5oap  products  with  ceiling  prices,  which,  be- 
ing based  en  the  cost  of  their  Investories.  did 
not  adetniately  reflect  their  Increased  replace- 
ment costs.  Consequently.  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  distribution  of  soap  and  to  main- 
tain, also  the  retail  price  level.  In  line  with 
our  national  policy,  it  became  necessary  to 
roll  back  the  price  cbarged  by  the  soap  man- 
tiJacturcrs. 

Now.  a.-  previously  .crated,  you  will  note 
that  Pnx-tor  &  Gamble  were  promptly 
taken  care  of  by  rolling  back  the  price  on 
the  farmer-  of  the  country,  who  are  the 
producers  of  the  products  producing  fats 
and  oils- 

Here  again  one  of  the  largest  monopo- 
lies of  the  country,  which  has  always 
b'  n  ir,:-  •  fix  prices  en  fats  and  oils 
ba  .f  d  en  ;h  price  of  millions  of  tons  of 
cheap.  Imported  fats  and  oils,  was  given 
the  opportunity  of  including  in  their  ex- 
pense account  annual  advertising  ex- 
penses 

T"  >-  includes  thousands  of  dollars 
an:  udi  y  in  full-page  advertisements  in 
practically  every  magazine  of  the  country, 
newspapers,  expensive  radio  programs, 
and  so  forth. 

The  thing  that  I  am  kicking  about  Is 
th.i;  it  apnears  that  ttie  price-fixing  out- 
f;-  iip^ ;  iT  ..t:  under  Mr.  Henderson,  v.hen 
:'  !>rn'  j  i  -  -  iUecl  pinch  or  squeeze 
wMh  ,^^  n-.r.-r  any  group  in  the  country, 
•  \r  '  '  t-i-nors.  he  acts  promptly  in  giv- 
;r  ;:  :■  ':■  f  rrnd.  In  neiirly  every  mstance, 
-h  lev  irroups.  esi)eciaDy.  farmers  of 
the  country,  are  called  upon  to  pay  the 
bUl. 


I  am  wondering  if  you  have  ever  read 
in  the  press  or  have  heard  over  the  radio 
that  Mr.  Henderson  has  made  an  investi- 
gation and  found  that  the  dairy  farmers 
of  the  country,  the  cotton  farmers,  cattle 
and  hog  producers,  or  any  other  type  of 
farmer  has  been  caucht  in  connection 
with  price  fixing  and  that  he  has  issued 
an  order  rolling  up  their  price. 

I  am  siu'e  you  hrve  not. 

What  has  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
got  to  do  with  helping  merchants  collect 
their  accounts  and  formulating  activities 
on  the  part  of  merchants,  all  of  which  is 
pui-ely  in  the  interests  of  merchants  and 
has  net  anything  what.soever  to  do  with 
winning  the  war? 

Recently  the  Federol  Reserve  Board,  in 
issuing  regulations  relative  to  con.sumcr 
credit,  one  of  the  requirements  was  that 
accounts  must  be  pa'd  promptly  every  30 
days  or  further  credit  would  not  be  per- 
mitted by  the  merchant.  There  was 
nothing  in  any  of  these  rpgulf  tions  hat 
would  indicate  that  any  merchant  in 
Washington  could  not  go  the  lim.-  in 
selling  on  credit,  "lut  to  bring  about  a 
good  business  prcgraiu  a.-  far  as  the  mer- 
chant is  concerned  and  to  assist  the  mer- 
chant in  collecting  outstanding  obliga- 
tions this  rule  was  put  into    ffect. 

I  am  wondering,  not  only  as  a  Congress- 
man but  as  a  businessman,  just  what  in 
not  permitting  merchants  to  send  mer- 
chandise out  on  approval  has  to  dc  with 
our  war  efforts?  Anyone  that  has  had 
any  experience  in  doing  business  fully 
realizes  that  this  is  highly  pleasing  to  the 
merchants,  in  that  they  would  like  to  get 
rid  of  the  policy  of  sending  out  goods  on 
approval  without  establishing  a  policy 
themselves,  which  no  doubt  would  be  very 
unsatisfactory  to  their  customers. 

Listen  to  the  follov/ing  contained  in  a 
release  in  the  newspapers  October  15  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System: 

One  of  the  changes  relates  to  the  sending 
out  of  listed  articles  on  approval.  iTils  may 
not  be  done  If  the  customer's  charge  account 
Is  m  default  under  prior  regulations. 

It  i>  true  that  the  President  is  desirous 
of  holding  down  installment  buying  and 
the  cutting  out  of  buying  on  credit  as 
much  as  possible,  with  the  hope  that,  for 
in.^tance,  the  thousands  of  employees  in 
Washington  may  be  able  to  buy  War  Sav- 
ings stamps  and  bonds  and  establish  a 
savings  account,  which  I  am  sure  would 
not  only  be  in  the  interest  of  holding 
dou-n  inflation  but  a  great  service  to  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  now  employed, 
in  most  instances  at  pood  salaries,  who 
will  be  unemployed  after  the  war.  What 
I  am  trying  to  indicate  is  just  how  far 
those  in  authority  are  going  in  the  inter- 
ests of  certain  groups  in  the  name  of 
national  defense. 

On  Friday  night,  November  6.  I  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  from  Mr.*;.  Su- 
sanna Caum.  operator  of  the  Sunny 
M'-ade  Dairy  Farms  in  Sinking  Valley, 
Altoona,  Pa.,  stating: 

I  am  milking  75  cows,  aad  tonight  I  find 
myself  with  the  last  employee  g».ne.  I  appre- 
ciate your  great  efforts  m  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  atid  I  am  calling  you 
with  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  get 
relief.    Otherwise,  what  am  I  to  do? 
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This  is  in  line  v;ith  many  letters  re- 
ceived from  farmers  all  over  the  country. 
Some  weeks  ago  we  had  before  the 
Houi^c  Committee  on  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary   Wickard,    General    Hershey,    Mr. 
McNutt.  and  Mr.  Donald  Nelson,  with  the 
hope  of  impressing  them  with  the  serious 
situation  confronting  farmers: 
First.  The  serious  labor  situation. 
Second.  The  real  importance  of  an- 
nouncing at  the  earliest  possible  date  the 
1943  farm  program. 

We  issued  a  very  strong  report  on  our 
findings  and  recommendations. 

However,  up  to  this  good  hour  I  know 
of  nothing  that  has  been  done  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

New,  there  is  nothing  left  for  this 
farm  operator,  Mrs.  Caum,  to  do  but 
to  sell  her  dairy  cows  and  at  a  time  when 
we  need  to  be  producing  more  dairy 
cows  and  more  dairy  products. 

It  is  true  that  v.-e  have  employment 
agencies  all  over  the  country,  but  they 
are  operating  largely  on  the  basis  of 
W.  P.  A.,  get  whatever  they  can  out  of 
the  Government  in  the  way  of  salaries 
and  interested  parties  in  positions,  and 
farmers  who  are  begging  for  help  can 
continue  to  do  the  best  they  can. 

I  stated  some  time  ago  that  before  the 
next  12  months,  because  of  what  I  am 
talking  about,  we  would  find  shortages 
in  many  farm  products. 

The  two  things  which  have  been  done 
up  to  this  time  in  the  way  of  trying  to 
solve  this  serious  problem  are  making 
contracts  with  Mexicans,  paying  their 
transportation  and  giving  them  30  cents 
per  hour  to  operate  as  farm  laborers  on 
the  farms  of  this  country,  and  giving  out 
Items  almost  daily  threatening  the  ra- 
tioning of  many  farm  products  at  this 
time. 

The  arrangements  made  with  the  Mex- 
ican laborers  have  not  and  will  not  solve 
the  labor  problem,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  because  of  the  agreed  price  of  30 
cents  per  hour,  has  so  disturbed  the  wage 
earners  on  the  farm  that,  in  a  great  many 
instances,  it  is  playing  havoc  with 
farmers. 

Naturally,  if  Mexicans  are  worth  30 
cents  per  hour  to  work  on  the  farms  in 
this  country,  our  farm  laborers,  many  of 
whom  are  skilled  laborers,  are  entitled  to 
the  same  rate  of  pay. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  fully  realize  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  country 
cannot  pay  laborers  30  cents  per  hour 
for  8  hours  work  per  day  in  line  with  the 
arrangements  made  with  the  Mexicans 
unless  farmers  are  able  to  get  that  which 
has  been  given  to  Procter  &  Gamble  pnd 
others— relief  in  the  way  of  better  prices 
for  their  products. 

The  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  House — each  Member  being 
deeply  interested  in  a  prosperous  agri- 
culture, and,  especially  at  this  time,  a 
production  of  farm  products  that  will 
mean  victory,  in  that  you  cannot  keep 
them  rolling  or  keep  them  flying  unless 
you  can  keep  them  eating — demands  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Mr.  Mc- 
Nutt, War  Manpower  Commissioner;  and 
others  connected  with  the  various  war 
proeram.s  of  the  country  do  something 
and  do  it  at  once: 


First.  Toward  relieving  the  farm- 
labor  situation. 

Second.  Anncuncins  a  definite  farm 
program  for  1943. 

I  call  to  your  attention  item  5  of  our 
report  of  October  15: 

The  farmers  In  every  part  of  the  Nation  do 
not  know  how  to  plan  for  1943  crops.  Con- 
tracts must  be  made,  material  must  be  se- 
cured, fertUlzer  must  be  bought,  seed  must 
be  ordered  months  in  advance.  Utter  con- 
fusion exists  today  on  every  farm,  every 
ranch,  every  dairy.  We  appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  several  administrative  agencies 
to  act  and  act  now  so  the  farmers  may  know 
whether  to  plan  and  how  to  plan. 
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Mr  He  Ll..\.\n  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
27  l;t42.  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
iMi.  R.ANKiN]  was  very  emphatic  in  his 
statement  regarding  dictating  to  the  mil- 
itary of  this  country. 

On  page  A255S  of  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  Mr.  Rankin,  speaking  about 
"military  Congressmen,"  was  very  em- 
phatic in  leaving  the  questions  on  mili- 
tary tactics  and  strategy  to  men  who 
understand  and  who  are  capable  of 
analyzing  military  problems. 

His  stand  today  is  entirely  about-face 
compared  with  what  he  then  said,  and  I 
quote: 

I  agree  with  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  I  will  go  one 
step  fjirther  and  say  that  I  do  not  believe  In 
military  Congressmen  or  political  generals 
and  admirals. 

Any  Member  of  this  House  who  has 
had  any  military  experience  or  who  has 
served  in  the  armed  service  of  his  coun- 
try knows  that  to  insist  on  curbing  the 
power  of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
fighting  this  war  by  building  up  a  system 
of  red  tape  and  records  which  will  hinder 
and  delay  the  movements  of  our  troops 
is  not  sincere  when  he  says  he  is  giving 
his  best  efforts  to  win  this  war  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

I  know  from  experience  the  mountain 
of  red  tape  that  will  result  from  such  a 
restriction.  In  World  War  No.  1  I  was 
in  charge  of  troop  movements  of  all  ar- 
tilleiy  replacements  for  the  First  Army. 
There  was  enough  red  tape  in  merely 
endorsing  service  records;  but,  if  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  says  to 
the  military  that  you  must  classify  as 
to  training,  that  you  must  classify  as  to 
age,  that  you  must  segregate  experi- 
enced soldiers  with  actual  battle  experi- 
ence from  those  with  only  trained  ex- 
perience, you  are  not  building  up  an 
army. 

I  am  certainly  surprised  that  certain 
Members  of  this  House  who  are  continu- 
ously harping  on  excessive  red  tape  in 
Governmcni  (■]n:]r<  would  ficw  try  to  j-sut 
thp  <^:^mr'  r-d  tnpo  in  <   ;r  Arm\ . 

W'-  :,:<■  ::t'{  !:.ir  to  tho  parent.'?  of  the 
boys  batk  hvrr.-:  \v!i*  n  we  say  to  the  mili- 


tary leaders,  'We  do  not  trust  you.    You 
will  use  boys  before  they  are  trained." 

This  is  not  true,  as  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  winning  this  war  are  just 
as  eager  as  we  are  to  win  it  with  a  low 
number  of  casualties. 

Oh,  I  know  it  is  good  politics  to  make 
some  poor  mother  believe  you  are  fight- 
ing her  battle  here,  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  you  are  denying  her  son.  by 
demanding  a  specific  amount  of  training, 
the  opportunity  of  fighting  side  by  side 
with  experienced  men  who  have  seen 
action. 

This  Congress  has  been  criticized  for 
playing  politics  with  our  war  effort.  I 
believe  in  most  cases  the  criticism  has 
been  unjust;  but,  if  we  give  in  to  a  few 
Members  of  the  House  and  pass  this 
amendment  which  ties  the  hands  of  our 
military  leaders,  I  say  we  are  playing 
politics — and  a  new  low  in  politics;  the 
kind  of  politics  that  loses  wars. 


.d^reis  o!''  Maj.  G;-n.  Thciinas  M,  Robins 
Be!cre  ir.raco?rtal  Canal  .■\^soci3t.oa 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  follow^ing  address  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Robins.  Assistant 
Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
delivered  at  the  thirty-seventh  annual 
convention  of  the  Intracoastal  Canal  As- 
sociation of  Louisiana  and  Texas  at  Har- 
lingen,  Tex.,  October  31,  1942. 

Tlie  convention,  which  was  largely  at- 
tended by  representative  citizens  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  celehratpd  the  au- 
thorization contained  in  H  1!  6999  for 
the  completion  of  the  Iniracca.stal  Wa- 
terway to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  which 
has  been  the  objective  of  the  Intracoas- 
tal Canal  Association  ever  since  its  or- 
ganization 37  years  ago. 

The  address  follows: 

We  meet  against  the  backdrop  of  tha 
greatest  war  of  all  time.  In  the  days  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  father  of  modern 
warfare,  it  was  possible  for  an  army  to  cut 
itself  off  from  its  home  base,  live  off  the 
land,  and  i)rosecute  a  war  of  invasion  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  Those  days  are  gone 
forever.  The  problems  of  logistics — Uans- 
portation  and  supply  of  the  army — have 
grown  into  a  complexity  which,  in  this 
global  war.  reaches  into  the  ramifications  of 
the  businefs  and  industrial  experience  of  al- 
most everyone.  These  problems  are  best  il- 
lustrated here  In  terms  of  oil  and  tankers 
and  towboats  and  waterways. 

You  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  getting 
the  oil  and  other  cargoes  of  the  Southwest 
to  the  great  Industrial  centers  of  the  North- 
east. That  Is  a  problem  of  transportation  In 
terms  of  water  and  rail  and  pipe  lines  and 
highways.  In  ordinary  times  the  differential 
in  ton-mile  costs  would  be  the  economic  de- 
terminant. But  In  these  days  of  subma- 
rine-Infested waters  and  priorities  limita- 
tions, many  other  factors  supersede  cost. 
Now  our  »?vcry   effort.   Including   our   e'-iy 
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...ria.  ;^  .1  .  ffort.  la  directed  lu  t  •- 
.  common  objective,  the  winnir-f; 
war.  Thla  consideration  must  govern  Ih  ci>;- 
rylng  out  the  enlargcrr.er.t  and  extension  of 
the  Atlanric-Gjlf  Intracoastal  Waterv  ■ 
thori«ed  by  the  act  of  Congress  np  >r 
the  President  on  July  23.  1942 

Without  Interfering  with  the  w  ..- 
■ome  dredging  equipment  can  be  made 
able  for  eolargement  of  the  Gull  Intr.i  i 
Waterway.  The  Initiation  of  the  « 
d^pf-ndcr.t  upon  the  providing  of  ncvl.^-i;y 
tuzdz  That  has  a  familiar  ring  In  mrst  of 
your  ears  While  the  funds  hr<v»  net  yet 
been  provided,  legislation  U  pending  n  atclng 
the  unobligated  balnr.ces  of  esi.sting 
•nd  b«rt»rs  i^jproprlatlona  available  fcr 
the  prosecution  of  this  comprehensive  proj 
ect.     This    !•  ::    Is    contained    li 

Beccnd  Supj.  1  Naticnal  Defen;?  Ap- 

pr^prlaticn    Act    for    the    fiscal    year    1943 
whr  h  Is  row  nearlrg  er'.actin»rt. 

Dred^n<?  oporations  hnve  been  sch^uled 
to    provide    new    project    dlmen«    ns 
Carrabelle  we^^tward  to  New  Or 
ccnjiderably  widen  ard  deepen  tut  v^. 
from    the    Calcasieu    Rivtr    to    Mor^r.ii 
nr.d    from     T      •   ♦'^    to    Gal. 
be   Ecc  :  '^'i   at 
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of  about  six  .ti.ii  a  li«lf  million  djii.iro,  with- 
in 1  year  from  the  time  funcfs  are  made 
available.  Another  year  would  be  reauired 
to  complete  enlargement  cf  tlie  ■\^ntcrA-".y  to 
Corpus  Chrlstl.  I  rrgret  to  state  t  tint  it 
Is  improbable  that  the  mtich-needed  exten- 
sion of  the  waterway  from  Ccrpu.«;  Cii)  liti  to 
Brcwiisvi'.le  can  be  und.rtak.en  during  the 
war  Neither  can  the  barge  canal  across 
Florldn  be  urdertaken.  An  exp^dltetl  jchrd- 
ule  to  a.ssure  completion  cf  these  ?  ctlor.s 
cf  the  waterway  in  time  to  be  of  i  se  for 
war  wauld  cause  the  diversion  of  consilcrable 
equipment,  critical  materials,  and  ma:ip<jwcr 
ucw   necessary  eisewhcre  In  the  Mar   efloil 

To   Insure  free  and  unlnt?rrup:cd  move- 
ment of  trafHc  In  aectlnns  of  the  wn  Jerwny 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  Brazes  Riv.t  «  id  the 
C      '       .    River,    flcodgates    are    undc  •    con 
f  The  InsuiIUiion  of  gatt^    jn  the 

L  :  -  River  Is  scheduled  fcr  com  jletlcn 
c  .r  .  .:.  1S43.  Funds  have  recentlj  beoa 
made  available  for  the  Colorado  Rive  ■  gitea 
and  construction  will  be  commenced  at  an 
early  date  Both  projects  have  been  ai  signed 
prlcrltT  ratintrs  commensurate  with  their 
Importance  a:id  every  effort  Is  bclne  rjade  to 
expedite  these  works,  to  prevent  iic 
Inierfenrcr  v  ith  the  flow  of  th.xJUi; 
on  the  Iniracoastal    Waterway. 

While  the  trarspcruitiou  of  oil  tc 
tlcacd  Atlantic  Coast  Sutes  and  the  tise  of 
tiie  Intrscoastal  W.aterway  channels,  ta  auj 
roent  rail  movement  and  deep-draft- tanker 
aervlce,  have  been  the  chl»f  topics  In  public 
diecusslon  of  that  waterway.  co(istwUi«  barr^a 
movement  of  other  bullc  commodlti  "s  has 
been  carried  on  lu  steadily  Inoeasa^g 
r  .  unts  Since  detailed  statisucal  In:  orma 
:.  ..  on  waier-bcrae  commerce  and  uaffic  Is 
of  interest  to  the  enemy,  of  courae  it  is  not 
public  Information  at  this  time.  Ne\  crthc- 
less.  it  may  be  stated  that  there  has  )een  a 
substantial  Increase  In  the  use  of  th  >  Gulf 
Intracoastal  wattrway  channels.  In  a<  diticn 
to  petrolexim  products,  there  is  coivsi  e.-a.jle 
barge  movement  of  lumber  and  pi.  )  v  -  .1. 
f  :.e  and  sand,  steel  products  and  (  hemi 
c.;!  .  and  there  la  no  reason  why  tlie  Intra- 
coastal Waterway,  with  its  many  feeder  chan- 
noLs,  should  not  continue  to  acccmriodate 
more  and  more  commerce  of  this  pro^3erous 
and  fertile  State  of  Tex^s  and  fcer'nei  ;hbor 
tog  coa5ta!  States  after  the  war. 
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may  know,  because  of  the  present  shortage 
of  c-iticc^.l  materials,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  motive  power,  the  War  Production 
Board  h;.s  approved  only  a  portion  of  the 
plan  for  haiUing  oil  by  Inland  wpterways. 
Conversion  of  a  number  of  existing  dry  carj-o 
steel  barges  to  oil  tankers  has  been  author- 
ized and  is  being  carried  cut  by  the  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation.  Construction  of 
wooden  oil  barges  and  wooden  hull  tow  boats 
has  been  hc'ld  in  abeyance. 

la  order  that  a  barge  and  towboat  con- 
struction prrgram  can  be  started  prcmp'-ly, 
Lf  and  when  approved,  the  United  SU'es  En- 
gineer Department  has  proceeded  with  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for 
entering  into  contracts,  and  has  given  careful 
consideration  to  the  question  of  motive  power 
fcr  towboats.  Since  the  additional  use  to  be 
made  of  our  new  Gulf  waterway  will  be  de- 
terrnlneo  by  the  ntmiber  of  new  barges  and 
towboats  placed  In  service,  it  Is  important 
that  the  proposed  coastrucilon  program  docs 
not  lie  dormant. 

Over  the  yeats  when  our  Gulf  intracoastal 
waterway  was  a  series  of  disconnected  shal- 
low channels  your  assDC^ation  labored  icces- 
santly  vklth  a  wiil  to  produce  a  reaUy  great 
waterway.  You  de^er^e  the  recognition  of 
everyone  concerned  with  water  transportation 
fcr  the  service  rendered.  When  the  great  con- 
flict came,  thanks  to  you.  there  was  a  usable 
waterway.  When  the  war  Is  ended  and  the 
story  is  written  of  the  part  water  transporta- 
tion played  lu  milita.-y  operations  and  sup- 
porting civil  needs,  our  coastal  and  inland 
waterways  v;-lll  be  honored  for  distinguished 
service  to  the  Nation,  its  people,  and  the  cause 
for  which  they  fought. 

But  tae  war  Is  not  ended  It  Is  still  to  be 
won.  It  can  be  won  orJy  if  there  is  put  Into 
the  wai-  efiort  by  ev€ry  man  and  wonian 
throughout  the  entire  Nation  the  same  unity 
of  puip<:i>e  and  st.eaala:tness  that  you  people 
cf  Texa.i  have  shewn  in  developing  ycur  wa- 
terwajs  Let  us  have  this  unity  of  purpose  for 
war.  and  above  all  steadfastness — a  steadfast- 
ness arising  from  unbounded  faith.  Faith  In 
ourselvts,  faith  In  our  lellowmen,  end  faith 
In  the  fundamental  pirlnciples  of  democracy 
which  made  this  country  what  It  is  and  which 
must  and  will  be  preserved  at  all  costs. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  9.  1942 

M  KlI-TiLRG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea .  e  tu  tXiend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
orD,  I  include  an  address  by  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  J.  ^L\^'SFIELD,  of  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee,  which  was  read  to  the 
delegates  present  at  the  thirty-seventh 
annual  convention  of  the  Intracoastal 
Canal  Asscciaticn  cf  Lcuisfana  and  Texas 
held  at  Harlingen,  Tex.,  Octcbsr  31. 1942: 

Members  of  the  Latracoastal  Canal  Asso- 
ciation, I  regret  more  than  I  can  tell  you  tliat 
I  .nnot  be  with  ycu  at  your  meeting  at 
K'"i:n7?n  this  3r«ar.  As  you  knew,  the  cfH- 
C!?.i  duties  of  Members  of  the  Congress  hava 
tw^^i  rir'r.pr  strenuous  In  recent  months. 
V.  0  I  r.  ■  e  '  go  to  Texas  for  a  brief  rest 
ui:  ;;  t..  (.■  .".ess  begins  an  Informal  recess 
within  a  :   w  .i.ivs,  it  will  be  impossible  for 

atiei,d  your  mdeung. 
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I  am,  therefore,  asking  my  good  friend,  Roy 
Miller,  your  active  v.cj  president,  to  deliver 
this  brief  message  to  you. 

As  you  all  knew.  I  have  been  an  enthusias- 
tic supporter  of  the  activities  of  your  organi- 
zation for  many  years.  Tlie  first  meeting  I 
attended.  I  think,  was  one  held  In  Houston 
nearly  30  years  ago.  En  route  to  Washington 
to  take  up  my  duties  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, shortly  after  my  election  In  1916,  I 
attended  one  of  your  conventions  held  In 
Lake  Charles,  La.  Since  that  time.  I  have 
attended  every  convention  of  your  assccia- 
tion  when  it  was  possible  for  me  to  do  so. 

I  know  of  no  waterway  organization  in  the 
coiintry  v.hlch  has  done  a  finer  Job  or  ac- 
ccmpllGhed  more  eSectlve  and  lasting  results 
than  has  the  Intracoastal  Canal  Association. 
Its  whole  histoiy  since  its  organization  37 
years  ago  proves  the  truth  of  the  old  adage 
that  "perseverance  lend  to  success."  V/iiii 
the  passage  of  H.  R.  6C99  which,  much  to  my 
personal  gratification.  Is  known  as  the  Mans- 
field bill,  approved  by  the  Pre.sident  on  July 
23  if  th.s  year,  your  or;^.nlzat:on  has  achieved 
to  large  extent  a  glorious  culmination  of  Its 
eJcct.ve  endeavors  so  far  am  legl^ative  au- 
thor.zation  is  concerned. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  point  out  that 
this  measure,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  the 
author.  Is  the  only  piece  of  waterway  legisla- 
tion since  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  cf  June 
20.  1938.  and  tlie  small  defense  river  and  har- 
bor bill  enacted  in  October  1940,  and  it  may  be 
the  only  waterway  bill  which  will  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress  until  the  war  Is  over.  It  ijB 
fortunate.  Indeed,  that  we  were  able  to  In- 
clude In  this  me3s\ire  the  authorization  fcr 
the  e.xtcn:=:icn  and  ccmpleticn  of  your  great 
project  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

As  you  all  know,  the  Job  of  bringing  about 
the  authorization  of  the  extension  to  the 
Valley  has  constituted  a  most  diOcult  task. 
AuLhcrity  for  the  construct.on  of  the  9-Ioot 
project  from  the  Misjitsippi  River  to  Co'pus 
Christl  was  contained  in  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Actf;  of  192.5  and  1927.  In  the  latter  act. 
approved  January  21.  1927,  there  was  a  sur- 
vey authorization  fur  the  extension  to  the 
Valley.  This  authorization  was  repented  In 
subsequent  river  and  harbor  acts  and  several 
reports  made  by  the  disUlct  engineers  were 
forwarded  to  Washington  but  In  each  case 
the  repcrt  was  not  favorable  and  representa- 
tive*; of  your  ss-^ciaticn  In  each  instan-e  rc- 
ouested  that  a  final  decision  be  delayed  ard 
that  the  reports  be  returned  to  the  d-.strict 
cGi:e  for  further  study.  The  opinion  cf  the 
Army  engineers  was  that  consideration  of  the 
extension  shotUd  be  delayed  until  completic« 
cf  the  project  to  Corpus  Chrlstl  was  dcilnltely 
assured. 

You  will  recall  that  about  2  years  ago  a  con- 
ference was  held  at  Harlingen  at  which  new 
arguments  were  presented  to  prove  the  eco- 
nomic JusLirioation  of  tiie  extension.  This 
finally  resulted  In  a  favorable  report  and  at 
hearings  held  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbcrs 
Committee,  the  project  was  approved  and 
placed  in  the  general  river  and  harbor  bill, 
which  Is  still  pending  before  Ccngress.  The 
report  recommended  a  canal  9  feet  deep  and 
100  feet  wide. 

When  I  prepared  my  bill.  H.  R.  6999,  which 
was  designed  to  bring  some  relief  in  the  very 
serior.s  conditions  which  resulted  aisng  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  because  cf  a  shortage  cf 
gasoline  and  oil,  v,*e  had  In  mind  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  exlstm-T  vraterway  froih  Corpus 
Christl  to  New  Orleans,  which  Government 
en'Uneers  had  recommended  2  years  prior 
thereto  because  of  rapidly  increasing  com- 
ruerce.  I  discussed  with  representatives  of 
your  association  as  well  as  with  your  own 
Congressmen,  Hon.  Milton  H.  We.<5T.  Hon. 
Richard  M.  Kli;3Ei?g,  and  others,  the  idea  of 
Including  the  Valley  extension,  although  Its 
Inclusion  was  not  recommended  by  anyone  in 
authority  in  Washington.  V/e  decided  to  In- 
clude the  Valley  extension.  So  far  as  1 
know,  with  possibly  one  exceptic.      u.o  i^  the 
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flr.st  time  a  project  has  been  auiliorized  w.ih- 
out  a  full  and  complete  engineering  report 
recommending  it  In  other  woids.  we  took 
the  9-foot  project  cut  of  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill,  which  was  pending,  and  placed  it  in 
the  Mansfield  bill,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
larger  dimensions,  thereby  assuring  Its  au- 
thorization. 

I  feel  that  your  association,  and  especially 
the  people  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  have  rea- 
son to  congratulate  themselves  upon  this 
achievement,  which  assures  beyond  any  ques- 
tion cf  doubt  the  ultimate  completion  of  your 
great  project  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  on  the 
basis  of  these  larger  dimensions.  I  say  quite 
frankly  that  if  the  extension  had  not  been 
Included  In  the  Mansfield  bill  It  might  have 
been  many  years  before  its  authorization 
could  have  been  accomplished. 

Of  course,  the  thing  you  are  Interested  in 
now  is  the  actual  construction  of  the  exten- 
sion Just  as  soon  as  may  be  possible.  We  are 
all  agreed,  I  am  sure,  that  no  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  lor  any  purpose  should  be  made 
at  this  time  unless  it  will  make  a  definite  and 
distinct  contributicu  to  the  winning  of  the 
war. 

Decisions  in  respect  to  such  questions,  of 
course,  rest  entirely  with  those  in  executive 
authority:  1  mean  those  who  are  in  charge 
of  and  responsible  fcr  the  war  effort.  The 
only  suggestion  I  can  make  to  yoxir  associa- 
tion is  that  all  available  data  and  arguments 
with  respect  to  the  service  which  the  exten- 
sion to  the  valley  may  render  in  winning  the 
war  should  be  submitted  to  those  in  author- 
ity.   You  can  do  no  more. 

As  you  know.  Congress  has  Just  made 
available  the  sum  of  $6,485,000  to  start  work 
upon  one  phase  of  the  project  authorized  by 
the  Mansfield  bill.  It  will  be  spent  upon 
the  enlai-gement  of  the  existing  9-foot  proj- 
ect. An  effort  was  made  to  change  the  lan- 
guage for  this  apprcpriation,  as  it  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Budget,  to  make  it  apply 
to  the  entire  project,  but  It  failed.  However, 
regardless  of  what  the  language  might  have 
been,  the  funds  requested  by  the  Budget 
would  have  been  expended  in  accordance  with 
the  original  request. 

L?t  me  again  assure  you  of  my  great  and 
continued  interest  in  the  work  of  your  fine 
organization.  I  know  of  no  waterway  organi- 
zation in  America  v/hich  has  accomplished  so 
much  of  great  and  lasting  public  benefit. 
There  should  be  no  relaxation  in  your  pro- 
gram of  activities.  Had  your  association 
never  been  organized,  I  am  quite  sure  there 
•would  be  no  Intracoastal  Canal.  So  my  ad- 
vice is  that  you  keep  up  the  good  work,  keep 
your  project  before  the  country  and  before 
the  Congress,  and  you  may  be  assured  that 
Just  as  soon  as  It  Is  advisable  in  the  national 
welfare,  your  great  waterway  will  be  finally 
and  fully  completed. 


Let   Us   Knew   the  Truth   About   the 
IcenAge  D;aft  B;ll 
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Monday.  November  9,  1942 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  bill  to  draft  18-  and  19-year-old 
bays  came  before  this  House  you  will 
recall  that  it  came  b^foip  us  on  a  rule 
that  permitted  no  amendments  unless 
such  amendments  were  offered  by  the 
committee.  A  great  many  Member.-  d'  - 
sired  to  amend  the  h:\\  r.qtiiring  some 
definite  period  of  tr.umng  before  thc:<c 


teen-age  boys  were  sent  overseas  to  enter 
a  shooting  war.  There  was  no  oppor- 
tunity given  to  make  such  an  amend- 
ment or  any  amendment. 

The  spckesmen  for  the  Army  main- 
tained Ihat  any  amendment  would  ham- 
per the  purposes  of  the  draft.  These 
same  spokesmen  said  that  it  took  a  year 
to  train  a  division,  but  upon  being  fur- 
ther questioned,  they  admitted  that  boys 
of  tills  age  could  be  shipped  across  the 
seas  to  fill  up  depleted  divisions  already 
in  existence.  Just  how  long  they  were 
to  be  t'ained  before  being  sent  across 
was  not  given. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  a  case  where 
these  boys  are  being  called  to  repel  an 
Invasion— if  it  were,  no  questions  would 
be  asked.  This  is  a  case  of  Inducting 
young  beys  into  the  service  anywhere  at 
any  time  and  no  particulars  given.  If 
the  Army  intends  to  give  these  boys  the 
proper  training  before  they  go  into  bat- 
tle, why  does  the  Army  object  to  have 
this  amendment  written  in  the  bill? 

We  knew  that  there  are  over  4,500,000 
men  under  arms,  but  where  they  are  this 
Congress  does  not  knew.  No  showing 
has  been  made  that  we  are  equipped  to 
arm  an  additional  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion men— no  showing  has  been  made 
that  the  men  already  sent  abroad  are 
properly  and  abundantly  equipped  and 
supplied.  It  seem.s  to  me  that  Congress 
should  know  something  about  these  fac- 
tors before  it  blindly  votes  another  two 
and  one-half  million  men  into  the 
service. 

This  bill  is  going  to  work  further 
havoc  in  the  Farm  Belt  where  the  farm- 
labor  supply  has  already  been  depleted. 
W]\'  a-  farming  is  not  now  considered  by 
lii'  War  Department  an  essential  war 
production,  while  attending  dairy  cows 
and  chickens  is  so  considered.  Not  un- 
til there  is  an  ab.-olute  shortage  of  bread 
will  the  Government  confess  that  bread 
is  a  necessary  element  in  the  war  effort. 
When  that  shortage  comes — as  it  will 
come  in  1943— it  will  be  too  late  to  re- 
store our  bread  requirements. 

Not  only  will  the  United  States  have  to 
be  fed  and  its  armies  supplied,  but  we 
must  be  ready  to  supply  bread  to  Allied 
armies  and  the  people  of  Allied  and  en- 
emy nations.  Nation  after  nation  will 
have  to  be  restored  to  its  own  people, 
and  a  bountiful  supply  ol  bread  will  do 
more  to  show  our  good  faith  than  any 
other  element  or  factor  in  rebuilding  an 
oppressed  people.  We  must  not  only 
show  the  world  that  we  do  not  desire 
any  additional  territory,  but  that  we 
mean  to  help— and  the  first  help  is 
food— all  countries  to  come  back  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  their  normal  way 
of  life. 

To  draft  these  farm  boys  at  18  and  19 
will  remove  about  the  last  help  in  sight 
for  this  great  and  necessary  undertaking 
of  feeding  the  world. 

Today  we  have  rejected  the  Senate 
amendments  and  the  bill  goes  back  to 
further  conference.  I  voted  to  accept 
the  Senate  amendments  for  the  reason 
that  they  protect  these  boys  so  that  not 
one  will  enter  a  shooting  war  until  he  is 
adequately  tmir^rd. 

Mr.  Spu.k- r.  I  do  n.:  k.^.^  v.:;..:  a 
new  conference  wiii  br:r:i:  fortli,  but  un- 
lc:--s  tiiere  is  tcn:e  c:u;..-;c  deftnitely  de- 


fining some  period  of  training,  my  vot3 
will  be  'No."  just  as  it  was  when  the 
House  originally  passed  this  '  bill  T 
realize  I  was  only  one  of  the  three  !.•  - 
publicans  who  voted  against  the  bill.  but. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  rfford  to  stand  with 
a  few  or  alone  when  I  am  convinced 
that  I  am  ripht. 


Fina     Campaicn    Adcire.'.s 
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HON 

OF  NEW  TORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  9,  1942 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  rc- 
niarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  which  I  delivered  re- 
cently over  the  radio: 

Men  and  women  of  this  congressional  dis- 
trict and  you  young  people  who  are  the  voters 
of  tomorrow  I  speak  to  you  tonight  in  my 
last  messape  before  the  great  election  to- 
morrow. It  Is  but  my  second  radio  addrefs 
of  the  entire  campaign. 

A  fortnight  ago,  having  received  warning 
signals  from  many  stanch  friends  at  home. 
I  hurried  back  from  Wa.«hington  where  I 
have  been  confined  with  the  heavy  respon- 
slbilities  of  my  office.  Everybody  knows  that 
I  have  had  to  remain  at  my  post  of  duty 
even  though  there  were  those  at  large  in  my 
district  spreading  falsehoods  about  my  per- 
sonal affairs  and  lies  about  my  public  record. 
Everybody  knows  that  I  have  had  to  depend 
upon  the  high  intelligence  of  the  people  I 
represent  to  discount  those  vicious  stories 
and  to  defend  my  record  for  me  while  I  have 
been  away. 

Certain  Individuals,  few  In  numbc;  I-r- 
tunately.  tiirough  their  personal  malice  and 
misguided  energy,  have  devoted  two  solid 
years  ever  since  my  reelection  to  Congress 
In  1940.  to  the  persistent  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
Congressman. 

Not  being  able  to  attack  my  record  on  the 
basis  of  the  truth,  they  have  resorted  to 
misrepresentation.  They  have  adopted  the 
very  policy  which  proved  such  a  boon  to 
Hitler  In  h:.s  grab  fcr  power,  which  goes  on 
the  premise  that  if  you  tell  a  l;e  and  repeat 
it  again  and  again,  you  will  finally  have  some- 
one believing  it. 

Tills  vicious  procedure,  being  used  as  It 
has  been  by  m.aster  propagandists  tnd  by 
those  who  should  be  devoting  themselves  to 
winning  the  war  Instead  of  indulging  In  a 
smear  campaign,  has  thrown  some  follis  Into 
a  confusion  not  unlike  the  chaos  existlns 
in  Gsrmany  when  Hitler  succeeded  In  ridi- 
culing the  Reichstag  into  oblivion.  This  de- 
ceptive practice  by  a  few  designing  men  high 
in  places  of  power  hereabouts  has  been  wel- 
comed by  the  New  Deal  master  minds  In 
Washington.  They  have  gloated  over  tha 
idea  of  di^'iding  the  Republican  Party,  and 
they  have  used  these  dupes  to  gain  the  point 
first  on  their  program— that  of  instituting 
a  one-party  system  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Yes:  in  their  attempts  to  cut  ctt 
my  political  head  they  have  had  to  resort  to 
untrutlis  and  ridicule  and  to  anything  they 
could  lay  their  hands  to. 

So  tonight,  on  the  very  eve  of  election.  I 
come  to  vcu  in  the  midst  of  a  turbulent 
period  and  ask  you  to  continue  the  faith  and 
the  confidence  with  which  you  have  rt\  .  led 
me  in  the  past. 


TK)l 
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In   closing   my   campalcn   to   ci^: 
your  congresKoral  servant  tn  Was'        "    :.    I 
rcrr.  up  ray  po5ltlon  as  follows: 

Pir«;.  I  pledtrc  n.y  u-iwavirinr  ^p  ri. 
as  I  have  durini;  my  past  two  tor::  -  ;.;  all 
eonotrucilve  lcg.;latlcn  which  w.ll  m  ;p  win 
tpis  war  and  win  It  qu!cJr'y  My  role  will 
"^  all-cut  to  bac'<  this  objective,  and  the 
thslnuatlcus  ol  the  cppcaiUon  Uat.  their 
candidate  U  more  patriotic  Is  slrrply  con- 
temptible fal89  political  prcp/igandi  Dent 
I  know  that  d  we  don  t  win  this  thfre  won't 
be  any  Congress  down  In  Washington?  Don't 
1  want  my  brother,  who  Is  an  infantry  lieu 
tenant  out  In  Hawaii,  to  come  b&i  i.  to  my 
mother  and  fadier  and  me  sofa  ani  sound? 
Djn't  I  want  you  other  mothers  ard  fathers 
and  wives,  whose  dear  ones  are  m  tl  e  service 
to  have  them  safely  back  to  ycu  ai  so<jn  as 
possible?  Don't  I  want  to  see  th^s  great  land 
cf  freedom,  the  hcpc  of  the  free  w  r'.d,  sur 
Vive  gloriously  and  victcriou^^lj  ?  ")  i.u  know 
I  do:  and  you  know  that  if  I,  or  any  cue  of 
you  li.«tenlng  tonight  cculJ  w:n  th  s  war  by 
p'~:r  z  up  our  own  life  we'd  be  glac  to  do  it 
:it  we'  We'd  do  it  becau.<e  t  lut  is  the 
A::.,.:cau  way  and  b*K:ause  we  h.^v,  i  -ubllme 
faith  In  what  >  i  •  livjng  .'  ;  i  iie,hiing 
Xor.  Ch.  my  Irifiid-.  that  kind  c :  :  «iuon 
propaganda  Is  not  only  fplse.  It  i  :  suit 

to  your  Intelligence 

S?ccnd  I  pledge  my  prompt  an^l  untiring 
attention  to  the  assistance  of  y^-  '  -'•'.  'ives 
In  the  armed  forces  In  whatever  ;-  ;.rob- 
lems  may  be  With  a  war  so  V8  !  '.now 
Just  h<>w  It'.st  you  sometimes  ree;  ^..i.  you 
haven't  heard  from  somebody  dear  to  you  or 
^■hen  ycu  have  heard  bad  news,  or  when  you 
can't  get   action   from  w  me   oniclal    bureau 

Is  part  of 


'   r:ii;  •■ 

d  N.ivy 

whom 

i    are 

■A  'h— 


tcmorrow 
the  catL-e 


You  Just  call  on  me.  becaure  that 

my  Job  and  as  your  Congre'^5rr!?.n  f  wnnt  to 

stand  right  with  you  In  your       \ 

trouble 

I'hird  I  will  v:gorously  supp  r- 
of  the  men  and  women  In  our  Arinv 
trj  the  end  that  our  armed  forces,  vi 
the  fate  of  the  Nation  Is  now  r 
properly  provided  ftr  and  frtr'.y  c 
rot  only  in  the  flush  of  thctr  fgliting  days 
but  In  the  lonesome  days  after  t  le  din  of 
war  Is  over  and  the  herces  cf  t*^(|ay  some- 
times become  the  forgotten  men  of 

Fourth.  I  will  earnestly  support 
of  labor  In  every  honest  me;isurt  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  cf  coUectivp  bargiinlnjt.  of 
living  stanCdrds,  not  only  tcdry  but  In  those 
Inevitable  days  of  post-war  corfus:  in 

Fifth  I  Will  continue  the  :. :'  which  I 
h.^ve  never  relaxed  since  I  hr  •  At  ,:  to  Con- 
gress for  the  ^^•*t^:n€nt  of  the  farmers  of 
Ihs  section 

Sixth.  I  will  give  my  bsst     " 
Industry  a- r*   p  >rtic\ilarly  sm.;; 
le^slaticr.   a        ..  promotes  tV.:  !! 
these  int.    r  ■  - 

Seventr.  l  *.;.  l.:i  .i.;< ::[.!:. v 
desires  and  wisiies  of  you  :  i  ! 
gressiocal  d'lStrl.t  en  n.-:j  t 
Congress  U  ;  ^.rvcr  you  transn.  i 
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vt:u  directly  in  Federal  matters.  With  some 
88  »nt  last  count)  war  agencies  and  literaJIy 
iv  reds  of  other  Federal  ofTlces  now  func- 
tioning, it  takes  a  Congressman  2  or  3  years 
to  ei,tablish  friendly  personal  contacts  in 
these  various  places  whereby  he  can  be  en- 
abled to  render  prompt  and  constructive 
service  to  his  constituents  who  might  have 
busir  ess  In  one  of  these  ofSces.  If  I  can  be 
of  service,  please  let  me  know. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  things  I  wanted 
to  taik  to  you  about  straight  from  the  shoul- 
der. Uy  lack  of  campaign  funds  (of  which 
the  opposition  seems  lavishly  supplied)  and 
the  'im.lts  of  my  time  have  prevented  me 
from  talking  over  with  you  many  details  of 
Federal  policy  and  national  legislation,  which 
would  prove  breath  taking  to  you  If  ycu 
could  but  hear  In  stark  detail  how  millions  of 
your  dollars  have  been  callously  wasted  by 
the  bungling  of  Incompetent  New  Deal  cffl- 
clals.  Over  across  the  ocean  they  consider 
carelessness  and  waste  cf  public  funds  a  crime 
■no  punish  It  accordingly  Yet  here  in  this 
congressional  district  a  few  frustration-mad 
political  lorelel  are  trying  to  lure  the  Re- 
publican ship  to  destruction,  and  turn  the 
district  over  to  a  New  Deal  Democrat  candi- 
date. Where  it  Is  pciitically  practical  and 
expedient  Mr.  Rulaiid  is  for  the  present  Fed- 
eral administration  ICO  percent.  Then  when 
he  nUlles  round  the  campflrrs  of  the  Republi- 
can bushwhacker  clique  he  does  a  chameleon 
act  and  turns  a  different  color,  pretending 
to  be  against  the  New  Deal,  and  claiming  to 
be  practically  a  full-blooded  Rt-publican.  In- 
deed these  are  critical  times.  And  they  will 
be  that  much  more  critical  if  ever  the  little 
stt  of  Juda.s-Rcpublicans  succeeded  In  betray- 
ing this  congressional  district  Into  the  New 
Dra!  hands  by  the  typical  Axis  tactics  of 
dividing  and  conquarlng  the  Republican 
Pariy  as  they  are  now  trying  to  do. 

That  is  the  issue  before  you  tomorrow,  dear 
friends.  It  is  not  Just  a  question  of  Mr. 
Ruland  against  Mr.  Hall.  It  is  a  question  of 
ail  those  queer.  Impractical,  visionary,  in- 
c^mpeteiit,  and  painfully  expensive  theories 
of  New  Deal  gcvemment.  against  the  ccm- 
mon-sense,  business-like,  hard-headed,  and 
thrifty  principles  of  you  Republicans  In  the 
Thirty-fourth  Congressional  District.  Mr. 
Ruland  is  the  candidate  of  the  Ne"?  Deal 
ticket  of  theory  and  spending.  I  am  the  Re- 
publican candidate  on  the  ticket  of  Wendell 
Willkie.  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  Joe  M?rtin.  p.nd 
the  thousands  of  well-read.  Intelligent,  and 
careful-thinking  R?publican  men  and  women 
of  this  congressio:.-ial  district.  We  respect- 
fully ask  ycu  to  stand  with  us  tomorrow,  and 
also  to  bravely  and  unselfishly  stand  with 
each  other  through  the  trying  days  ahead 
until  the  sun  of  victory  shines  forth  again, 
to  light  up  a  whole  world — a  whole  world  that 
has  become  the  home  of  the  free  because  our 
America  Is  the  land  of  the  brave.  I  thank 
you 


F»>n:ifi':?l  .Mass  for  Vicl-irv 


EXTE>;s:rN  of  '■■k\!.\rks 
HON.  MICMAEL  J.  BRADLEY 
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:\-  -}:r  house  of  representatives 

M      ?;;7.  Norember  9.  1942 

Mr  BPAULFr".!  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Sp:.:kt.;.  c:i  Sur:day.  November  1,  1S42, 
the  Pea.'^t  of  All  Saints,  one  of  the  major 

f-'  :-ti  111  &s  r  .'.-^ndar  of  the  Catholic 
Ch'ir'-h  h;-  Em.nence,  Dennis  Cardinal 
D    i^h-rty.  A:chbishop  of  Philadelphia, 

pr>'<^id-d  :it  i  ?o'.f>mn  Pontifical  Mass,  in 

th'  cry  of  Ph::  idelphia.  fnr  vic^crv  fcr 
ov:v  armeci  force'-,    Th*^  re;  ■br:i::'  '.v.;  ~  'he 
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Most  Reverend  George  L.  Leech.  Bishop 
of  Harrisburg. 

The  Mass  was  sung  In  the  auditorium 
of  Convention  Hall  in  Piiiladelphia,  the 
largest  available  auditorium  in  that  city. 
Twenty-one  thousand  people  assisted  at 
the  Mass,  while  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands of  others  in  the  building  necessi- 
tated the  celebration  of  two  additional 
Masses  in  the  basement  of  the  audi- 
torium. Thrones  numbering  thousands 
were  unable  to  gain  admittance  and  were 
turned  away. 

A  detachment  of  United  States  Ma- 
rines and  detachments  of  Bluejackets 
from  the  United  States  Navy  and  United 
States  Coast  Guard  formed  a  guard  of 
honor  for  the  procession  preceding  the 
Mass. 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  which 
I  have  received  from  the  House,  I  am 
pre.senUng  for  incorporation  in  the 
Record  the  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  his  Eminence 
Cardinal  Dougherty,  which  was  read 
by  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  J. 
Carrol  McCormick,  Caancellor  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Philadelpliia,  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  John  J.  Bonner,  diocesan 
superintendent  of  .schools  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  those  of  Monsifrnor  McCor- 
mick, the  address  of  his  Eminence  the 
Cardinal,  and  the  sermon  preached  by 
the  Moat  Reverend  Hugh  L.  Lamb,  Aux- 
iliary Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  together 
with  the  concluding  statement  of 
Monsignor  Bonner. 

The  remarks  of  the  Monsignori,  the 
address  of  Cardinal  Dougherty,  and  the 
sermon  of  Bishop  Lamb  are  submitted 
for  printing  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  delivered  following  the  Mass. 
The  Whitt  House. 
Washington,  Octcber  19,  1942. 
His  Eminence.  D.  Cardinal  Dougherty, 
Archbishop  of  Phtlcdeiphia, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Your  Eminence:  Please  accept  my  heartfelt 
thanks  for  your  Gracious  letter  of  October  17 
Inviting  me  to  be  present  at  the  Pontifical 
Solemn  high  Ma^s,  to  be  sung  In  Conventicu 
Hall.  Philadelphia,  en  the  morning  of  No- 
vember 1. 

I  rejoice  to  know  that  this  appeal  to 
Almighty  God  to  grant  us  victory  &n6  pzacf  Is 
to  be  made  and  regret  exceedingly  that  cir- 
cumstances which  you  will  ecislly  recognize 
prevent  my  acceptance  of  the  Invitation 
which  you  extend. 

In  these  days  of  crisis  we  need  mere  thnn 
ever  the  guidance  that  can  come  only  from 
on  high.  We  must  all  unite  In  labor  and  la 
prayer  to  achieve  victory  and  to  bring  bad:  to 
the  world  an  Intsrnatlona!  order  dcminaud 
by  tTUO  Christian  principles. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Franklin  D   Roosevelt. 

Comments  or  Rt  Rkv  Msgr.  John  J.  Bonnfti 
IN  RE  Solemn  Pontifical  M.-.S3  Broadcast 
mcnicipal  acditokium  november  1 

introduction 
An  impressive  gathering  of  21,000  Catholics 
Is  assembled  here  In  Municipal  Auditori.un 
today  The  great  crowd  overflows  Into  the 
corridors  of  the  building  and  the  adjoining 
street.  These  good  people  are  afsisting  at  a 
Solemn  Pontifical  Ma.ss — the  most  sacred  act 
cf  Catholic  worship.  The  Mass  which  Is  jus*- 
now  concluding  was  offered  to  A'rr..:;.v  (;  l 
to  Implore  from  Him  a  speedy  vk  :  •.  ici  .^:  r 
armed  forces,  to  ask  His  protection  '  -  ci. 
valiant  flphtlng  men.  and  eternal  r  s:  for 
those  who  have  died  In  this  awful  stni^'e. 
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The  celebrant  of  the  Mars  Is  the  Most 
Reverend  George  Leech,  the  Bishop  of  Harris- 
burg. Pa.  We  are  hearing  the  strains  of  the 
organ  and  the  choir  of  St.  Charles"  Seminary 
chanting  the  motet  Panis  Angelicus.  Msgr. 
J.  Carroll  McCormick,  Chancellor  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia.  Is  about  to  address 
this  large  assembly— Monsignor  McCormick. 

remarks  of  monsignor  J.  CARROLL  M'CORMICK, 
CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  ARCHDIOCESE  OF  PHILA- 
DELPHIA 

The  Catholic  children  of  the  archdiocese 
of  Philadelphia  and  teachers  offer  to  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  President  of  the  United  States, 
a  spiritual  bouquet  of — 

370.583  Holy  Masres; 

256.848  Holy  Communions;  and 

401.902  Recitations  cf  the  Rosary. 


Monsignor  Bonner  (presenting  Cardinal 
Dougherty)  : 

The  purpose  and  significance  of  this  cere- 
mony v/ill  be  explained  by  his  Eminence. 
Cardinal  Dougherty,  the  Archbishop  of  Phil- 
adelphia, under  whose  auspices  this  Mass  for 
victory  is  being  offered.  We  shall  now  hear 
the  voice  of  Cardinal  Dougherty. 


ADDRESS     OF     HIS     EMINENCE.     DENNIS     CARDINAL 
DOUGHERTY.    ARCHBISHOP    OF    PHILADELPHIA 

To  all  who  have  in  any  way  taKen  part  In 
this  function,  thanks  are  hereby  given. 

They  are  given,  first  and  above  all,  to  His 
Excellency,  our  Illustrious  President.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  for  having  sent  here  a  gracious 
message  of  greeting  and  good  will,  in  spite 
of  the  manifold  official  calls  on  his  time  and 
attention  as  head  of  the  Nation,  particularly 
In  these  trying  days  of  war  with  its  attendant 
responsibilities  and  anxieties.  We  trust  he 
will  realize  how  deeply  grateful  we  are  to  him 
for  his  thought  of  us  and  for  his  beautiful 
words  regarding  this  celebration. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  present  war 
will  usher  In  a  new  era  for  the  greater  part 
cf  the  modern  world:  as  the  onslaughts  of  the 
northern  barbarians  against  ancient  Rome 
Introduced  a  new  epoch  Into  the  Old  World. 
At  any  rate,  shculd  we  lose  the  war.  th  s 
land  will  be  the  choice  prize  of  despoilers. 
It  will  be  pounced  upon  by  vultures,  which 
will  devour  it  to  the  bone.  We  shall  have 
the  points  cf  bayonets  at  our  throats  and 
the  muzzles  of  muskets  pressed  against  cur 
heads.  If  one  wishes  to  picture  to  himself 
our  fate  In  case  of  defeat,  he  has  only  to 
look  at  what  has  taken  place,  and  is  taking 
place,  in  the  conquered  parts  of  Europe.  We 
ourselves,  then,  must  shape  the  future  of 
our  country.  It  will  depend  upon  us 
■whether  we  are  to  win  or  lose. 

In  view  of  our  inexhaustible  natural  re- 
sources: with  a  people  never  yet  conquered: 
a  people  swayed  by  neither  fear  nor  ser- 
vility, and  endowed  with  an  Indomitable 
will  to  safeguard  against  all  enemies  our 
liberty  and  rights,  we  must  win,  we  will 
win.   the   victory. 

To  do  so  unity  and  sacrifice  are  needed. 
A  house  divided  against  Use  will  fall;  and. 
therefore,  cur  Nation  must  not  be  divided 
against  Itself  as  far  as  the  war  Is  concerned. 
To  win  the  victory  our  entire  people,  like  a 
single  unit,  must  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder 
under  our  Commander  in  Chief.  Such  a 
course  is  dictated  not  only  by  reason,  but 
also  by  revelation:  for  It  has  been  said:  "Let 
every  soul  be  subject  to  higher  powers;  for 
there  Is  no  power  but  from  God;  and  those 
that  are.   are  ordained  of  God." 

We  must  sacrifice  private  interests  In  be- 
half of  the  common  good.  No  matter  how 
hard  the  task  may  be.  we  will  perform  It  with- 
out flinching.  We  will  not  complain  if  the 
struggle  be  prolonged  or  costly;  nor  If  It 
strike  home  to  us  by  lessening  luxury  and 
depleting  coffers;  or  even  by  the  death  of 
those  that  are  dear  to  us.    y>':  at  resolved  to 


meet,  with  God's  help,  every  danger;  to  over- 
come every  obstacle:  and  to  vanquish  every 
foe.  In  order  that  the  shame  of  defeat  may 
not  be  handed  down  by  us  to  future  genera- 
tions of  this  country,  we  will  never  yield  to 
the  greed,  the  treachery,  the  cruelty  of  our 
foes. 

As  the  radio  carries  my  voice  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  I  gladly  send  a  greeting  to  our 
military  forces  on  land,  on  sea.  In  the  air, 
wherever  they  may  be.  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  Ycu.  our  fellow  Americans  under 
arms,  are  the  hope  of  our  Nation.  You  wage 
war.  not  to  rob  other  peoples  of  home  and 
fatherland,  but  to  defend  your  own  land  and 
homes;  you  fight  for  the  preservation  of  the 
freedom  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers; you  risk  your  lives  In  the  sacred  cause 
of  religion  and  civilization. 

You  are  ever  in  our  minds  and  hearts  and 
are  remembered .  in  our  prayers.  In  your 
dangers  and  sufferings  ycu  have  our  sym- 
pathy. We  feel  sure  that  in  time  to  come  the 
children  of  America  will  read  In  their  school 
bCKiks  the  story  of  your  valorous  deeds  and 
glorious  triumphs;  as  we.  when  young,  read 
In  our  textbooks  of  Bunker  Hill.  Saratoga 
Heights,  and  Valley  Forge.  We  pray  that  In 
every  battle  with  our  enemies  God's  protect- 
ing h.ind  may  be  stretched  over  you. 


Monsignor  Bonner  (presenting  Bishop 
Lamb)  : 

As  a  prelude  to  the  sermon,  we  hear  now 
the  choir  of  St.  Charles'  Seminary,  directed 
by  Dr.  Boylan.  They  are  singing  Venl  Crea- 
tor Spirltus.  a  traditional  hymn  which  asks 
God  for  light  and  wisdom.  The  sermon  of 
this  occasion  will  be  delivered  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Hugh  L.  Lamb,  the  Auxiliary  Bishop 
of  Philadelphia— Bishop  Lamb. 
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SERMON  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  MOST  REVEREND 
HUGH  L.  LAMB,  AUXILIARY  BISHOP  OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

In  the  darkest  days  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution the  soldiers  of  Washington  were  en- 
camped at  -Valley  Forge  near  Philadelphia. 
Their  plight  was  desperate  and  they  were  suf- 
fering bitterly  from  cold  and  hunger.  In 
that  dark  hour  of  crisis  their  Commander  in 
Chief  fell  on  his  knees  In  the  snow  and 
humbly  prayed  to  God  for  America  and  its 
cause 

Today  our  Nation  faces  another  crisis  not 
unlike  the  one  at  Valley  Forge.  Pcllowing 
the  example  of  the  Father  of  our  Country. 
we  have  gathered  here  to  pray  to  God  for 
the  victory  of  our  cause  and  for  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace.  Today  we  commend  to  His 
loving  care  the  boys  who  have  left  our  homes 
to  serve  their  country  on  land  and  sea  and 
In  the  air.  We  a?k  Him  to  give  them  strength 
and  courage,  to  shield  them  in  time  of  danger, 
and  to  bring  them  home  safely  to  those  who 
love  them.  With  pride  in  our  hearts,  we 
pray  today  for  these  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  their  country.  They 
have  given  their  all  for  the  cause  of  America 
and  the/  have  merited  the  everlasting  grati- 
tude cf  all  Americans.  "Eternal  rest  grant 
unto  them.  O  Lord,  and  may  light  perpetual 
shine  upon  them." 

In  this  hour  of  national  emergency  our 
country  needs  the  eld  of  every  true  American 
to  win  victory  for  her  arms.  She  needs  men 
and  munitions  and  guns  and  ships,  but  she 
needs  still  more  the  help  of  Almighty  God. 
Without  divine  help  all  her  vast  resources 
and  all  her  sacrifices  will  be  in  vain.  "Unless 
the  Lord  build  the  city,  he  labors  in  vain  who 
buildeth  it." 

We  shall  not  obtain  this  Divine  assistance 
unless  we  ask  for  It  In  humble  prayer.  We 
must  set  up  here  at  home  a  second  front  of 
prayer  to  aid  the  men  who  are  fighting  and 
dying  for  tis  on  the  far-fiung  battle  fronts  of 
the  world.  A  nation  on  Its  knees  will  do 
more  than  men  and  guns  to  win  this  war 
and  to  secure  a  Just  and  Insting  peace. 


But  even  our  prayers  will  avail  little  un- 
less our  lives  are  pleasing  to  God.  It  Is 
folly  for  VIS  to  expect  God  to  be  on  our  side 
unless  we  are  on  God's  side,  and  It  is  futile 
for  us  to  sing  God  Bless  America  unless  we 
try  to  make  America  worthy  of  God's 
blessing. 

The  founders  of  this  Nation  were  mostly 
men  of  simple  faith  and  rugged  virtue. 
They  loved  God  and  Uled  to  live  according 
to  His  commandments  Today  some  70.000,- 
(XK)  Americans  belong  to  no  church,  and  some 
25,000.000  American  children  are  growing  up 
without  any  formal  religious  training.  Many 
have  forgotten  the  God  of  their  fathers  and 
have  become  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of 
materialism.  To  them  the  American  way 
of  life  means  only  the  opportunity  to  se- 
cure more  money,  more  comfort,  more  self- 
indulgence. 

In  the.se  days  of  crisis  it  would  be  well  for 
us  to  go  back  In  spirit  to  Independence  Hall 
in  Philadelphia  and  to  examine  again  ths 
ancient  charter  of  our  American  liberty. 
There  we  will  find  that  cur  forefathers 
established  this  Nation  on  the  principle  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal  and  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  These  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  have  been  en- 
shrined in  the  basic  law  of  our  country  and 
they  constitute  the  charter  of  our  American 
democracy. 

We  axe  citizens  of  a  state  which  was 
founded  on  the  dignity  of  man  and  which  is 
pledged  to  protect  his  Inalienable  rights. 
But  It  is  folly  for  us  to  speak  about  the 
rights  of  man  unless  we  base  those  rights 
on  God.  his  creator.  Apart  from  God.  man 
has  no  native  dignity  and  no  eternal  destiny. 
Apart  from  God.  he  Is  merely  a  thing,  a  clod 
of  earth,  a  pawn  on  a  chessboard,  or  a  cog  In 
the  machinery  of  the  state. 

Here  in  America  every  man  is  regarded  as  a 
person  of  eternal  importance  with  certain 
God-given  rights  which  no  state  has  granted 
and  no  state  can  take  away.  Our  American 
democrr.cy  was  founded  on  God  and  religion, 
and  without  God  and  religion  it  will  not 
long  survive.  Today  then,  as  we  pray  for 
the  welfare  of  our  country,  let  us  pledge 
ourselves  anew  to  hold  fast  to  the  faith  cf 
our  forefathers  and  to  do  all  In  our  power 
to  keep  God  in  American  life.  Thus  shall 
we  help  to  make  America  again  worthy  of 
God's  blessing. 

Today  our  American  way  of  life  has  been 
challenged.  We  coveted  no  territory,  we  loved 
peace,  we  hated  war,  tut  war  has  been  thrust 
upon  us.  It  dropped  out  of  the  clouds  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  now  we  realize  that  our 
precious  legacy  of  freedom  Is  In  the  gravest 
peril. 

Mighty  military  machines  are  rolling  over 
Europe  and  Asia,  grinding  under  their  iron 
wheels  millions  of  helpless  human  beings. 
The  rights  of  man  and  the  rights  of  God  are 
being  laughed  to  scorn;  and  the  omnipotent 
state  has  become  a  pagan  Idol  which  demands 
for  Itself  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  Ita 
victims .  If  the  dictators  win.  Christian  civil- 
ization Is  threatened  with  a  mortal  blow.  If 
the  dictators  win.  we  may  lose  things  more 
precious  to  us  than  life  Itself — things  for 
which  our  forefathers  fought  and  died. 

America  has  accepted  the  challenge.  With 
confidence  In  God  and  the  Justice  of  her  cause, 
she  has  determined  to  defend  her  sacred 
heritage  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and. 
as  far  as  in  her  lies,  to  share  It  with  the 
downtrodden  peoples  of  all  the  world. 

In  this  grave  time  of  crisis,  no  American 
worthy  of  the  name  will  fall  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  duty,  and  certainly  no  Catholic 
worthy  of  the  name  will  be  found  wanting. 
The  sincere  Catholic  needs  no  blare  of 
trumpets  nor  waving  of  flags  to  arouse  his 
patriotism.  To  him  patriotism  Is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  sentiment  but  a  matter  of  duty,  bind- 
ing In  conscience.    To  him  love  of  countxj 
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**  =. .  r  nd  onlv  to  lore  of  God  inrt  ! 
rviH^.Mi  and  p)titri&lism  are  ur.^'  a  i 
ar«ble.  He  must  render  to  Caen  :  :  ' 
that  are  Caesars  as  he  must  reiiCer 
the  things  that  are  God'.' 

Tbf    American    Blshrp-     „      rr.'    f 
Third  Plenary  Council     :    r 
years   ago.   expressed    the   tradiilonal 
ct  the  Catholic  Church  In  these  w( 
believe   that   our  couniry's   heroes 
instruments  of  the  God  o(  naticn5 
hshing  this  home  of  freedom      We 
ful  to  God  and  to  th?in  tor  our  he 
liberty  and    should  it  ever  be  Imper 
Cathohc   cltitens    will    cme    forwi 
a«  one  man.  to  pledge  anew  their  Uv 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  " 

I:.splred  by  the  &<une  sentiments, 
ocmber  in  Washington,  tlie  Catholic 
ct    America    sent    to    the    President 
United  States  a  similar  pledge  of 
reply.  President  RooscTcIt  wrote  th 
oroble  wcrds:   "We   ahall   win    this 
m  victory   we   shall  seek   not  venge 
the  eaiablishment  of  an  mtertiatio 
In  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  shall 
the  hearts  of  men  and  of  nation* 
Tills   reply  of   cur   dlsimguisned 
Is   In    ftill    accord    with    the    prayen 
Holy   Father.   Pope   Puis   XII.   who 
bepmnm?  of  his  Ponuflcate  hi-     • 
to  pray  ai'd  to  work  for  the  pe<u.  ■ 
the  klngdt.m  of  Christ 

It  Is  a  pledge  that  America  In  v 
never  sanction  a  peace  dictated   bj 
greed,    or    vengeance,    but    ^itfl    use 
prestige  to  secure  a  Christian  pe.ice 
Jtistice  and  chanty      This  Is  the  ol 
that   will  long  endure,  and   this  !.« 
peace  that  is  worth  praying  iy  r    '";=: 
ar.d  dying  for 

An  army  on  its  knees,  here  at  h 
Uig  the  gates  of  heaven,  will  help 
Win  this  blessed  peace  of  Christ — fckr 
for  all  the  world. 
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CONCLtroiNC  ffTATEBMHT  OT  MOKSICN 

The  great  throng  which  has  -jt: 
In    PhtUdelphia's   muntc  pal    audi' 
participate   in    the   Solemn    Ponti 
for  victory  offered  urd^-r  the  aiispic 
dlnal  Dougherty.  Archbishop  of 
to   now    sicw'.y   filing   out   cf   the 
fervor  of  the  people  has  been  most 
For  the  past  2  houn=.  they  hnve  b 
stmo.phere    of    strcr.g    ri 
earnest  prayer.     Thti.'  se:  ;  -^ 

Is  evident   on  every  countenance, 
wise    the   confident    hope    th>'    ' 
nations  wiL»   hear  our  plea^      ^'. 
gulshed  cltUens  of  the  Natlt^n  » 
in  this  vast  gathering      The 
end  of  the  United  States,  the 
e'al.  a  representative  cf  the  Supre 
The   Under   Secretary  of   the  Navy 
officers  of  the  Army  and  N.*vy.  civil.  J 
Federal  authorities,  members  of  the 
and  representative  citizens  from  all 
life.     They  have  written  another 
religious  history  of  our  city.  State 
tlon.     You  of  the  great  unseen 
encc   have  been   a   part   of   this 
religious  ceremrr.y 
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Hon.  Daniel  A.  Rc;d 

HON.  W.  STERLING  CO|LE 

IN"  T.'.E  i-o'v>E  OF  aF.:'ri:.~EN":K  n\T;- 
AfoHdCy    .V   :■<;■  i*'i  '  3    1  ■ 
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to  licht.  Arrong  them  is  the  attitude  of 
the  voters  toward  those  Members  of  Con- 
gre.ss  who  have  served  In  that  capacity 
for  long  periods  of  time.  Except  for  the 
forced  retirement  of  Senator  Norris.  of 
th*^  State  of  Nebraska,  who  has  served  for 
40  V  irs.  no  Member  of  either  the  House 
.1  u.o  Senate  who  has  had  more  than 
12  years  of  service  was  defeated  at  the 
polls.  This  analy.sis  indicates  that  the 
people  of  the  country  are  dissatl.sfied  with 
the  "old  timers"  not  nearly  so  much  as 
they  are  with  the  "new  timers." 

A  case  in  point   is  the  reelection  of 
Hon.  Daniel   A.   Ried  from  the  Forty- 
third  E>istiict  which  adjoins  my  own  con- 
gressional district  on  the  westward.  Mr. 
Reed    wai    first    elected    to    the    Con- 
gress in  1918  by  a  majority  of  24,000, 
receiving  6<i  percent  of  the  votes  cast. 
He    has    been    reelected    in    each    sub- 
sequent  election  by   majorities  ranging 
from  a  low  of  55  percent  in  1932.  when 
the  countrj'  gave  birth  to  the  New  Deal, 
to  70  percent  in  1924  when  Calvin  Cool- 
idge  was  elected  President.    The  average 
for    the    13    times    when    Mr.    Reeds 
name  has  appeared  on  the  ballot  is  63 
percent.     The  thirteenth  election,  held 
last  week,  and  which  to  some  persons 
might  have  been  considered  an  unlucky 
one  because  of  It.s  numerical  designation, 
gave  to  Mr.  Reed  a  64-percent  margin, 
or  1  percent  above  the  average  for  all 
the  years  in  which  he  has  served.   Stead- 
ily since  the  election  in  1932.  his  ma- 
jorities have   risen   in   relation   to   the 
total  vote  east. 

All  of  which  indicates  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  public  oCQcial  can  retain 
the  respect  and  cop-fidence  of  the  voters 
by  exercising  a  sincere  and  independent 
judgment,  even  though  at  times  it  may 
be  at  variance  with  the  current  popular 
thought.  Once  the  people  find  that  they 
have  a  good  man  in  office,  it  is  seldom 
that  they  reject  him  because  he  fails  to 
court  the  favor  of  special  interests.  Mr. 
Reed's  record  and  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us  in  these  trying  days. 
The  country  expects  us  to  be  scbcT  and 
conscientious  in  fulfilling  our  duties;  we 
must  be  guided  only  by  what  is  best  for 
the  Nation  as  an  entirety;  we  muet  be 
independent  of  all  preiisure  groups.  Mr. 
Reed  is  such  a  man  and  the  people  of 
his  district  obviously  realize  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARXS 
rr 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYK;:. 

TF  .\LABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  9,  1942 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  address  delivered  by 
rr.''  over  radio  stations  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.,  on  the  steel  short- 
s,'--  '  s:";a'  1   r 

r  -va  i  C:-  ..  v'i ..:  ger.eral  who  gair^ed  im- 
mortality   by    coining    the    xmgrammatlcal 


phra.«e.  "Victory  goes  to  the  side  which  gits 
the  mostest  men  thar  fust." 

Times  have  changed  since  the  War  between 
the  States,  and  we  are  now  fighting  a  war  in 
which  victory  definitely  will  go  "to  the  side 
which  gits  the  mostest  steel  thar  fust."  This 
steel  will,  in  the  last  analysis,  have  to  get 
there  on  our  many  global  war  fronts  in  the 
form  of  bursting  shells,  death-dealing  tanks, 
bomb-carrying  planes,  rat-tat-tat-tatting 
tommy  guns,  projectile-propelling  artillery, 
TNT-loaded  torpedoes,  and  aerial  bombs 
ranging  from  the  little  incendiaries  all  the 
way  up  to  those  terrifying  2-ton  block 
busters 

The  American  public  has  been  both  be- 
wildered and  dumbiuunded  In  recent  months. 
The  drive  for  scrap  iron  and  steel  has  driven 
home  the  bitter  truth  that  we  have  fallen 
down  badly  in  providing  our  huge  steel  in- 
dustry with  enough  raw  materials  to  produce 
the  things  our  fighting  men  need  meet  cf  all. 

NCT  ENOUGH  SHIPS  IN  THE  SOLOMONS 

Lack  of  this  equipment  at  Bataan  and  Cor- 
rcsidcr  caused  MacArthur  to  lose  the  Phil- 
ippines. It  caused  China  to  lose  her  now  oc- 
cupied territory  It  caused  England  to  lose 
Malaya  and  nine-tenth?  of  the  world's  rubber 
supply,  with  the  result  that  American  motor- 
ists went  on  short  rubber  and  gasoline  ra- 
tions. 

Because  of  this  shortage  the  defenders  of 
the  Solomons  do  not  have  enough  planes  and 
ships,  and  becau-e  of  It  our  Russian  Allies 
lack  needed  planes  and  tanks  and  guns. 

This  steel  shortage  stands  like  a  moiintain 
between  victory  and  defeat,  between  life  and 
death,  between  freedom  and  slavery.  Only 
with  steel,  and  plenty  of  It,  can  an  army  and 
navy  fight  their  way  to  final  victory.  This  is 
a  war  of  machines. 

Much  of  the  early  Axis  success  was  due  to 
the  cold-blooded  cunning  cf  th?ir  leaders. 
Before  a  shot  was  fired  they  had  accumu- 
lated huge  stocks  of  steel.  And  they  had  the 
facilities  in  place  for  quickly  converting  it 
Into  material  and  munitions. 

Though  we  now  have  a  superiority  In  steel 
production  over  the  Axis  nations,  the  Hitler- 
hito-ites  have  a  tremendous  transportation 
advantage.  Therefore,  we  must  attain  a  su- 
periority in  steel  sufficiently  overwhelming 
to  tip  the  scales  of  Mars  in  our  favor. 

We  are  not  attaining  this  advantage  when 
we  fail  to  use  our  steel  production  capacity 
to  Its  utmost.  We  are  not  attaining  it  when 
we  fail  to  produce  the  steel  as  effectivsly  as 
the  boys  at  the  front  are  pouring  it  Into  the 
Japs  and  Germans. 

America  is  admittedly  the  greatest  steel- 
producing  nation  in  the  world.  Why,  then, 
should  we  fail  our  fighting  forces?  Why 
should  we  fail  to  produce  to  the  maximum  of 
our  capacity? 

This  was  the  problem  placed  before  the 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheiles  of  the 
Route  of  Representatives,  of  which  I  was 
made  chairman.  The  situation  we  have 
uncovered  In  3  months  of  work  is  startling. 

A   STRONG  COMRIITTEK 

Our  inquiry  was  fortunate  in  having  tY'e 
patient  cooperation  and  Indefatigable  labor 
Of  such  fine  public  servants  as  Congressman 
RicH.*RD  Welch,  of  California.  Congressman 
Cui.KiN,  of  New  York,  Congressman  Harris, 
of  Virginia,  Congressman  Jacksgn.  cf  V.'ash- 
Ington,  Ccngressmnn  Canfield.  cf  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Congrersman^ilETF'i.  of  Maryland. 

Combined,  this  crmmitttee  represents 
more  than  a  century  of  practical  experience, 
not  only  in  public  life,  but  in  affairs  of 
business.  Their  experience  represents  call- 
ings of  employers,  employees,  a  Judre,  a  pub- 
lisher, a  shipbuilder,  a  munitions  prcxlucer, 
veteran  students  of  corporate  organization 
and  government,  and  la^t.  but  not  least,  the 
fathers  and  brotheis  of  men  in  the  p.'-mrd 
forces. 

Prom  their  progress  shown  to  date  It  la 
evident    that    they    believe,    as    I    do.    that 
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America  can  solve  any  practical  problem 
that  confronts  her.  Our  committee  Intends 
to  continue  its  study  of  the  steel  shortage 
untU  a  genuine  solution  is  assured — until 
ships  and  materiel  and  munitions  pour  forth 
In  a  volume  that  will  quickly  end  the  blood 
bath  from  which  our  world  now  suffers. 

Public  sentiment  demanded  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  situation  which  is  endangering 
jobs  and  withholding  the  critical  products 
needed  by  a  nation  arming  for  war.  Em- 
ployee representatives  warned  that  a  crisis  of 
the  first  magnitude  was  impending. 

CONTROL    VERSUS    PRODUCTION 

This  was  their  appeal  to  Congress.  As 
spokesmen,  they  urged  prompt  inquiry,  and 
they  contended: 

First,  that  the  shortage  of  steel  was  be- 
coming dangerously  acute. 

Second,  that  a  shortage  of  steel  means 
ships,  guns,  tanks,  and  planes  are  being  lost 
to  the  war  efTort.  Without  sufficient  steel 
the  United  States  definitely  cannot  win  this 
Wfir 

Third,  that  the  planning  of  the  whole  war- 
production  program,  as  well  as  its  adminis- 
tration, had  been  faulty. 

Fourth,  that  the  capacity  of  our  existing 
Iron  and  steel  plants  and  their  production 
technology  were  not  being  fully  used. 

Fifth,  that  too  many  plants  were  not  being 
expanded  sufficiently  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  war  program. 

Sixth,  that  the  $903,000,000  of  Government 
money  which  was  so  quickly  handed  out  for 
steel-plant  expansion  had  been  largely  given 
to  the  few  big  steel  companies:  and  that  the 
Insignificant  sum  made  available  to  the  small 
companies  had  failed  to  relieve  them  in  any 
measure  of  their  dependence  on  the  big  con- 
cerns. 

STILL    A    REAL    SHORTAGE 

Each  month  our  war  needs  call  for  almost 
8.000,000  tons  of  finished  steel,  while  only 
5.000,000  tons  are  being  produced.  This,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  iron  ore  is  abundant  in 
many  States  and  that  many  hands  are  ready 
and  wUling  to  work  at  the  task  of  mining  and 
processing  it. 

In  studying  the  situation  the  committee 
finds  that  the  steel  industry  has  increased 
output  and  has  raised  its  total  from  31,000,- 
000  tons  of  ingots  in  1938  to  85.000,000  in 
1942.  Nevertheless,  a  serious  shortage,  much 
cf  which  can  be  remedied,  still  exists. 

The  shortage  comes  now  as  a  terrific  shock 
to  many  who  recall  the  complacent  Gano 
Dunn  report  to  the  President  in  1941.  The 
Dunn  report  stated  that,  with  an  estimated 
production  of  87.500,000  tons  yearly,  not  even 
a  priority  system  was  necessary  to  get  ade- 
quate steel  to  our  war  industries. 

If  we  should  utilize  even  our  existing  steel 
furnaces  to  their  actual  1942  capacity,  the 
war  effort  would  benefit  from  the  use  of 
5.000,000  more  tons  of  steel.  But  we  are  not 
utilizing  the  full  capacity  of  our  steel  fur- 
naces. Tliis  lost  production  is  equivalent 
to  a  waste  of  enough  steel  a  year  to  build 
1.100  liberty  ships,  each  carrying  a  10,000-ton 
cargo. 

Today  we  must  maintain  a  vast  army 
abroad,  although  we  are  still  laboring  to 
make  up  our  losses  in  merchant  ship  ton- 
nage since  Pearl  Harbor.  Moreover,  we  are 
behind  in  total  military  and  combat  planes, 
in  bombs  and  shells  and  torpedoes.  In  tanks 
and  in  most  types  of  artillery. 

THE    PARAMOUNT    ISSUE 

Our  steel  production  must  be  sufficient  to 
meet  not  only  our  own  needs,  but  also  those 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  British  Empire 
produces  only  20.000.000  tons  a  year.  Rus- 
sia was  producing  21.000.000  tons  annually, 
but  some  of  her  production  facilities  have 
been  lost.  It  Is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
steel  Russia  is  still  able  to  turn  out  since 
transferring  much  of  her  industrial  produc- 
tion beyond  the  Ural  Mountains. 


How  to  get  steel  is  the  paramount  ques- 
tion. It  is  equally  important  that  there  be 
proper  direction  of  the  entire  iron-  and  steel- 
making  processes  every  step  of  the  way  from 
the  mine  to  the  delivery  of  the  finished  steel 
at  the  munitions  plant  or  shipyard. 

Our  committee  has  examined  the  brakes 
on  the  wheels  of  all-out  production.  It 
urges  an  intensive  drive  to  •crowd"  the  ex- 
isting plant  faculties  to  their  actual  capac- 
ity output.  Where  ways  are  found  for  in- 
creasing this  output,  the  American  people, 
through  their  Representatives  in  Congress, 
are  going  to  see  that  it  is  done. 

Progressive  firms  in  the  industry  have 
shown  what  can  be  accomplished  through 
wider  use  of  better  technology  and  improve- 
ment. Progressive  firms  never  fear  improve- 
ment. They  invite  it.  They  are  the  first  to 
profit  by  using  it. 

MELTING    STOCK,    THE    INDUSTRY'S   REAL   BOTTLE- 
NECK 

One  of  the  principal  bottlenecks  in  steel 
production  is  the  shortage  of  melting  stock, 
the  raw  materials  used  by  steel  furnaces. 
Pig  iron  and  scrap  are  the  conventional 
melting  stock. 

The  drive  for  scrap  is  most  commendable. 
It  is  digging  down  into  every  home  and 
bringing  out  even  grandfather's  steel- 
rimmed  spectacles  to  be  placed  on  the 
Nation's  scrap  pile.  However,  this  scrap  col- 
lection must  continue  with  far  greater  fervor 
on  the  part  of  a  far  greater  number  of  people 
if  we  are  to  keep  cur  steel  furnaces  operating 
even  at  their  present  capacity. 

The  committee  has  heard  Congressmen,  as 
well  as  local  chambers  of  commerce,  labor 
and  farm  groups  call  attention  to  the  vast 
reserves  of  abandoned  and  undeveloped  iron 
ore  throughout  the  Nation.  Frequently 
these  ores  are  found  in  districts  where  coal, 
oil,  natural  gas.  or  lignite  are  accessible. 
These  groups  urge  that  these  natural  re- 
sources be  used  now  for  making  melting  stock 
to  relieve  the  shortage  of  scrap  and  pig  iron 
commonly  used  in  steel  production. 

WHY  SPONGE  IRON  IS  THE  ANSWER 

We  ask,  is  there  time  to  reopen  mines  and 
build  plants  to  make  this  ere  into  Iron  as 
melting  stock?  The  answer  is  "Yes"— if  we 
use  the  sponge -iron  process,  which  has  been 
adopted  and  developed  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  sponge-iron  process  makes  melting 
stock  just  as  cheaply  and  even  more  quickly 
than  It  can  be  produced  by  the  blast-furnace 
method.  Sponge  iron  is  fed  into  the  steel 
furnace  along  with,  or  as  a  substitute  for 
pig  iron,  for  scrap,  or  for  both. 

Instead  of  melting  iron  ore  at  the  usual 
blast  furnace  temperature  of  3.000  degrees, 
the  sponge-iron  process  merely  bakes  it  at  a 
low  red  heat  of  about  1,200.  The  resultant 
product  is  a  porous  spongelike  metallic  mass 
which  is  and  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
scrap  in  foundry  cupola  and  steel  furnaces. 
It  is  even  more  desirable  than  pig  iron  or 
scrap  as  a  melting  stock  for  making  high- 
grade  alloy  steel 

Our  committee  has  listened  to  testimony  of 
experts  and  great  pioneers  in  the  making  of 
iron  and  steel.  It  learned  what  the  Swedes 
have  done  in  making  sponge  Iron  continu- 
ously since  the  Middle  Ages  It  heard  how 
Japan  sought  the  able  H.  G.  S.  Anderson,  of 
Muskogee,  Okla..  to  build  its  modern  200-ton- 
a-day  plant  in  1927.  It  heard  how  Germany 
profited  by  using  improved  sponge  iron  proc- 
esses for  speeding  up  its  Ruhr  Valley  steel 
output. 

HIGH  POINT  OF  A  H.ALF  CENTURY  OF   EXPERIENCE 

It  learned  why  England  was  startled  by  the 
report  that  steel  could  be  made  from  its  low- 
grade  29-perccnt  iron  ores  by  a  secret  proc- 
e.-^s  designed  by  one  H.  A.  Brassert.  It  learned 
that  he  built  the  famous  plant  at  Corby  for 
Independent  British  steel  makers,  with  the 


help  of  the  Bank  of  England,  despite  adverse 
pressure  of  the  British  Steel  Trust. 

This  American  had  devised  the  process  and 
then  designed  the  furnaces  to  do  the  Job. 
It  further  learned  that  Britain  later  doubled 
this  Corby  plants  size  when  figures  revealed 
that  steel  was  being  made  there  at  the  lowest 
cost  known  to  all  Europe. 

Developments  in  the  blast  furnace  credited 
to  this  practical  American  iron  and  steel 
maker  are  the  improvements  which  distin- 
guish it  from  the  furnaces  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  has  built  these  plants  throughout 
the  British  Empire,  in  Holland,  in  Turkey.  In 
France,  in  Poland,  in  Mexico,  in  Canada,  and 
in  this  country  from  Boston  to  Provo,  Utah. 
The  furnace  he  built  in  India  a  few  years 
ago  still  holds  the  world's  record  for  annual 
tonnage  production,  and  it  is  the  creation 
of  this  same  humble  citizen  which  produced 
the  answer  to  the  problem  his  Nation  at  war 
now  faces.  This,  I  say,  is  a  noble  contribu- 
tion of  a  very  fertile  mind,  enriched  by  half 
a  century  of  experience  In  making  iron  and 
steel  the  world  over. 

Just  last  week  the  War  Production  Board, 
after  4  months  of  supposed  deliberation,  ap- 
proved an  application  of  the  Republic  Steel 
Co.  for  the  steel  needed  to  erect  a  Brassert - 
designed  sponge  iron  plant  at  Youngstown. 
Ohio.  Funds  are  supplied  by  the  Defense 
Plant  Corporation. 

REPUBLIC  ACTION  IN  TUNE  WITH  THE  TIMES 

Republic  Steel.  America's  principal  maker 
of  high-grade  alloy  steels,  deserves  commen- 
dation as  the  first  major  steel  company  to 
use  the  sponge  iron  process.  It  found  th*s 
step  imperative,  since  nothing  equal  to  sponge 
iron  (including  pig  iron  or  scrap)  has  been 
found  that  can  assure  it  of  the  large  tonnage 
of  uncontaminated  melting  stock  required  to 
meet  expanding  Army  and  Navy  orders. 

Preliminary  reports  emphasize  the  feasi- 
bility of  building  sponge  iron  plants  or  fur- 
naces close  to  the  Iron-ore  mines.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Lake  Superior  region,  iron  ore  i3 
abundant  in  many  States — in  Missouri.  Texas. 
Oklahoma.  North  and  South  Carolina,  Arkan- 
sas. Virginia,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
New  Mexico,  California,  Arizona,  Montana, 
Washington,  Oregon,  New  York,  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Louisiana.  The  second 
largest  deposits  in  the  United  States  are  lo- 
cated in  my  own  great  State  of  Alabama. 

ADAPTABLE    TO    LOCAL    SITUATIONS 

The  sponge  lion  process  is  inexpensive  to 
set  up  as  well  as  to  operate.  A  plant  that 
produces  100  tons  a  day  requires  but  170  tons 
of  critical  steel  to  build.  Placed  near  ore 
deposits  they  will  eliminate  many  ghost  towTis 
caused  by  the  exodus  of  labor  to  the  big  war 
industry  centers. 

Even  in  the  scattered  communities  of  the 
Lake  Superior  region,  from  which  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  country's  iron  ore  comes. 
Interest  in  sponge  iron  has  reached  a  high 
point.  As  the  Lakes  freeze  over  and  naviga- 
tion stops  local  sponge  iron  plants  would  pro- 
vide employment  to  thousands  during  the 
winter  months.  Their  condensed  product  of 
melting  stock  then  could  be  shipped  by  rail 
to  the  steel  furnaces  for  final  processing. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  also  thinl:- 
ing  of  conditions  after  the  war.  To  locate 
these  small  plants  near  the  resources  of  ma- 
terials and  men  will  put  many  more  hands  to 
the  all-important  task  of  winning  the  war. 
These  furnaces,  whether  large  or  small,  will 
accomplish  many  of  the  desired  effects  ( f 
a  labor  draft  without  its  undesirable  features. 

LOCAL    PL-KCHASING    FOWEH.    JOES,    AND    F2EEDOU 
TO  PRODUCE 

Local  residents  and  farmers  could  not  only 
operate  the  plants  but  also  assist  in  the 
mining  and  hauling  cf  the  ore  from  local 
properties.  Such  a  small  plant  could  con- 
serve and  retain  for  the  average  locality  la 
materials,  services,  and  pay  roll  about  »750,- 
000  annually. 
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beloved   country   against   the 
tyranny    and    oppression.    If 
agree  with  me  that  this  is  our 
jective.   then   we  can   proceed 
To  achieve  this  objective,  wp 
Rive  the  best   that   is  in   not 
hearts  but  our  heads  as  well. 
We  are  a  democratic  natu 
loving  people.     We   are  fighii^i^ 
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start  to  walk,  to  strut,  bca^r 
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fore  being  sent   to  comb.— 
begin  at  the  bot;inninr:  and  a^k 
What  are  we  of  this  Congress  Striving  to 
do:  what  is  our  objective? 

If  we  think  about  f'.-  '  » '  :  j.^  of 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  1  .<  ; .  ;.  these 
18-  and  19-year-old  boys  as  babies,  if 
we  follow  our  hearts  and  natvnl  s-:rM- 
ments.  we  shall  vote  fur  the  a  i;-  :  :;;i:.iu. 
It  depends  upwn  what  our  b  ■  ctive 
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all  else  is  this  objective:  V:cto-y  for  our 


to  defeat  our  enemies.  We  cannot  fight 
a  comfortable  war.  The  only  way  we 
can  win  is  to  throw  everything  we  have 
got  into  it. 

The  protest  against  18-  and  19-year- 
old  boys  going  into  combat  is  a  protest 
against  war  itself.  I  would  to  God  that 
this  war  could  be  fought  by  the  older 
men  but  it  cannot.  Speed  and  strength 
and  suppleness  and  daring  are  the  attri- 
butes of  youth.  Ycuth  assimilates  easily. 
Youth  makes  the  sacrifices  in  every  war. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  war  is  so 
abhorrent  to  us.  War  is  not  normal. 
In  normal  times  the  sons  bury  their 
fathers.  In  these  times,  the  fatliers 
bury  their  sons. 

Let  us.  the  people  of  this  country,  now, 
while  the  pain  and  agony  is  upon  us, 
hereby  resolve  that  this  war  shall  not 
be  fought  in  vain,  that  this  United  States 
of  America  sliall  take  the  lead  in  coop- 
erating with  other  nations  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  war. 

No  price  is  too  great  to  pay  for  per- 
manent peace.  It  may  t>e  that  this  is 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  It  may  be 
that  the  lips  of  this  generation  are 
touched  with  fire.  Let  us  be  worthy  of 
this  generation.  We  must  put  aside  sen- 
timent and  emotion  and  keep  in  mind  our 
main  objective — victory  over  the  forces 
that  love  war.  We  must  be  men  of  steel. 
We  must  fipht  fire  with  fire.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  is  heavy  hearted  today. 
Reluctantly  thoush  it  may  be.  regret- 
fully though  it  ma:'  be.  we  must  vote 
against  this  amendment. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  "iARTiN  L   n  *  Lt^I.V 


IN    Int.   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  9.  1942 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
letter  from  Hon.  John  O'Connor  to  a 
real  Democrat,  James  A.  Farley,  former 
national  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party: 

New  York,  November  4. 1942. 
Hon.  Jamfs  a    Farley, 

Democratic  Headquarters. 

Hotel  Butmore.  New  York  CUy. 

Dfar  Jim  :  Your  President  did  the  Job  all 
right. 

As  you  know.  I  feel  deeply  that  you  should 
be  another  victim  of  such  unparalleled  in- 
gratitude: but,  as  you  and  I  know,  it  started 
just  after  you  were  successful  in  the  Presi- 
dential reelection  of  1936 

He  first  destroyed  the  Democratic  Party  In 
New  York  City  He  made  no  bones  about 
that.    He  publicly  said  he  would — and  he  did. 

Yesterday  he  destroyed  our  party  In  the 
State — not  avowedly,  as  he  dirt  in  the  city, 
but  subterraneously.  No  active  Democrat  be- 
lieved his  repetitious  suppcrt  of  Jack  Ben- 
nett no  more  than  they  believed  bis  denial 
that  he  said  he  was  against  you  for 
Vice  President  because  you  were  a  Catholic. 
And  when  ycti  had  the  audacity  to  go  on  your 
own.  and  suggest  a  candidate  for  Governor,  he 
vowed  to  dest.-oy  you. 


All  the  work  that  was  started  about  30 
years  ago  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Charles 
F  Murphy  to  make  this  a  Democratic  State 
has  been  undone.  Al  Smith,  as  our  standard 
bearer,  blazed  the  way.  Then,  despite  his  ad- 
vice, our  party  succumbed  to  a  leader  who 
was  never  a  real  Democrat  but  had  several 
times  fought  the  organization  and  continu- 
o\isly  boasted  of  bis  votes  for  Republican  can- 
didates. 

The  act  of  window  dressing  should  be  left  to 
department  stores — not  practiced  by  political 
parties. 

One  refreshing  result  of  yesterday's  elec- 
tion was.  however,  the  echo  of  what  happened 
at  the  Brookljm  convention — proof  positive 
that  the  Communl.<=t-<lominated  American 
Labor  Party,  with  headquarters  on  the  Voli^a, 
does  not  hold  the  balance  of  power  along  the 
Hudson. 

What  has  happened  in  our  great  State  will 
be  multiplied  in  1944,  unless  the  real  Demo- 
cratic leaders  like  yotuself  take  hold  and 
lead  the  real  Democrats  out  of  the  Roosevelt- 
New  Deal  party,  using  the  alias  "Demo- 
cratic." Those  real  Demoaats  who  stood  by 
the  party  cf  Jefferson  and  Jackson  in  Its 
darkest  hours,  such  a?  1920.  want  no  truck 
with  the  starry-eyed,  radical,  non- American 
group  who  are  now  running  the  show. 

The  press  reports  that  some  Moscowltz 
is  going  to  ask  you  to  quit  as  State  chair- 
man. Tliat  must  be  the  fellow  who,  every 
once  in  a  while,  holds  a  conference  In  the 
butler's  pantry  at  the  White  House.  I  don't 
have  to  tell  a  Farley  what  to  do  with  the 
likes  of  him. 

There  were  some  6,000,000  Democrats  who 
voted  for  Mr.  Willkie  In  1940.  He  would 
hare  defeated  the  New  Deal  were  it  not  that 
3,000.000  Republicans  who  voted  In  1936  for 
Mr.  Landon  thoughtlessly  put  certain  for- 
eign sympathies  ahead  of  concern  for  our 
domestic  debacle.  Their  dizziness  is  over 
now.  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  million  Demo- 
crats in  the  Nation  will  not  support,  in  1944, 
a  continuance  of  the  present  non-American 
set-up.  You  are  their  nattiral  leader.  We 
have  two  strikes  on  us  now,  in  the  city  and 
the  State,  and  unless  you  step  up  to  the 
plate  the  present  batter-up  will  swing  for 
the  third  time  and  throw  the  whole  game. 
With  warm  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  O'Conncmu 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  R.  L.  TKGMASON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1942 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  W.  R.  PoAGE,  Member  of  Congress, 
Eleventh  Texas  District,  delivered  at  the 
dedication  of  McCloskey  General  Hos- 
pital at  Temple.  Tex.,  on  November  4, 
1942: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  friends,  we  are  as- 
sembled here  this  afternoon  at  the  site  of  one 
of  the  great  Institutions  of  human  rehabili- 
tation that  have  been  established  across  our 
broad  land  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating,  in- 
sofar as  may  be  possible,  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering that  is  being  visited  on  the  world  by 
the  murderers  of  Berlin  and  Tokyo,    We  have 
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met  not  so  much  to  dedicate  a  hospital, 
proud  though  we  are  of  this  magnificent 
plant  and  of  this  .splendid  staff  of  physicians, 
nurses,  and  other  attendants,  and  we  are 
proud  of  you.  Colonel  Betha,  and  all  of  your 
staff.  We  are  happy  to  have  you  with  us  and 
to  welcome  you  as  neighbors.  We  are  pleased 
that  our  great  Government  has  seen  fit  to 
select  central  Texas  as  the  site  of  what  we 
understand  Is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
tubstantlally  built  hospital  units  in  the 
United  States.  We  feel  that  Temple,  the 
beautiful  hospital  center  of  the  Southwest, 
is  the  Ideal  location  for  a  double-unit  insti- 
tution. We  feel  we  are  fortunate  to  have  you 
and.  frankly,  we  feel  that  you  and  your  fu- 
ture patients  are  fortunate  to  be  in  Temple. 
We  hope  that  your  location  and  that  of  this 
great  institution  may  be  permanent.  We 
believe  that  It  is  a  happy  arrangement.  We 
recognize,  however,  that  the  wishes  and  the 
welfare  of  your  staff  and  of  the  people  of 
central  Texas,  like  the  welfare  of  Individuals 
everywhere,  is  of  slight  moment  Indeed,  when 
compared  with  the  needs  of  our  soldiers.  Be- 
lieving this  and  recalling  the  words  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  on  Gettysburg  Battlefield,  "We 
cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  It  Is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great,  task  remaining  before  us." 
and  may  I  say  that  from  this  inspiring  evi- 
dence of  the  colicltude  of  our  Government 
for  those  who  serve  It  that  we,  the  people, 
take  Increased  devotion  to  the  great  cause 
for  whose  defenders  this  institution  was 
erected  and  to  which  it  Is  already  dedicated. 
Let  us  here  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  great 
task  resting  on  us  as  citizens  cf  the  bulwark 
of  freedom. 

This  war  can  only  be  won  by  the  bravery 
and  sacrifice  cf  our  armed  forces.  We  have 
no  misgivings  as  to  the  devotion  of  otir 
soldiers  and  sailors.  They  will  do  their  part. 
Will  those  of  us  here  at  home  measure  up 
as  well?  This  war  can  be  lest  through  gov- 
ernmental blundering  and  through  civilian 
complacency.  In  other  words,  while  you  may 
well  say  that  you  alone  cannot  win  the  war. 
you  cannot  escape  the  terrible  responsibility 
that  5oes  with  the  knowledge  that  you  may 
lose  the  war.  In  like  manner  I  realize  that 
I,  as  the  representative  of  a  quarter  cf  a 
million  of  the  finest  people  on  earth,  must 
aocept  a  large  measure  of  responsibility  for 
far-reaching  decisions  that  are  being  made 
each  day.  I  may  make  mistakes  during 
these  trying  days  Just  as  you  may  but  I 
take  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  all 
cf  us  are  trying  as  best  we  can,  with  the 
Judgment  that  God  gives  each  of  us,  to  make 
our  every  act  contribute  to  the  speedy  and 
successful  prosecution  cf  the  war. 

Daily,  we  In  Congress  are  faced  with  dif- 
ficult decisions  as  to  the  actual  necessity  of 
various  proposed  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  I  know  that  the  people  of  Texas 
will  never  hesitate  to  make  any  sacrifice 
which  they  can  see  will  rea.'-.onably  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
majority  of  the  people  is  far  more  willing  to 
accept  sacrifices  than  is  the  majcrity  of  Con- 
gress to  enforce  regulations  calling  for  sacri- 
fices. I  have  not,  however,  believed  and  I 
do  not  now  believe  In  the  theory  of  regula- 
tion, restriction,  and  sacrifice  simply  fcr  the 
sake  of  sacrifice  Itself.  The  normal  routine 
life  cf  our  citizens  should  without  question 
give  way  to  the  needs  cf  our  war  effort  even 
to  the  very  lifeblocd  of  the  individual  who  Is 
called  to  the  armed  forces.  But  the  evi- 
dence should  be  conclusive  that  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Individual  will  be  needed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Nation. 

An  example  of  what  I  mean  Is  found  in  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  Stu-ely  no  Representa- 
tive of  the  people  ever  found  It  pleasant  to 
vote  for  legislation  which  would  impose  on 
his  neighbors  and  his  friends  the  grave  neces- 
sity of  giving  up  all  that  they  possess  and 
forsaking  all  those  whom  they  hold  dear  to 
march  away  to  fight  a  foreign  foe.     I  found 


It  most  distasteful  to  support  such  legisla- 
tion, but  I  felt  that  the  very  existence  of  cur 
Republic  required  it.  Under  these  circim- 
Etances  my  duty  was  clear  and  I  voted  for  the 
draft. 

When  the  legislation  was  first  passed,  and 
when  it  was  later  amended.  I  did  not  believe 
that  then  existing  conditions  required  that 
we  ask  men  under  20  to  make  this  sacrifice. 
I,  therefore,  did  not  seek  to  impose  what 
would  have  been  then  an  unnecessary  burden. 
With  the  progress  of  the  war  and  the  develop- 
ment of  war  industry  the  need  for  additional 
manpower  in  our  armed  forces  has  become 
acute.  Men  who  could  not  have  been  trained 
a  year  ago  are  now  needed.  They  can  be 
secured  only  by  taking  men  under  20,  or  by 
taking  older  men  wlio  would  leave  families 
at  home.  I  for  one  have  no  relish  for  the 
draft  of  18-  and  19-year-old  men.  but,  for 
that  matter,  I  have  no  relish  for  this  whole 
bloody  business  of  war.  Tills  war  is  the  re- 
sult of  no  choice  of  ours.  On  December  7 
the  enemy  attacked  and  killed  our  fellow 
citizens  in  the  most  brutal  and  treacherous 
manner.  We  are  at  war.  We  have  no  other 
choice.  We  have  no  choice  today  but  to  win 
the  war.  If  it  requires  manufacture  of  more 
munitions,  we  will  make  them.  If  it  requires 
the  production  of  more  food,  we  will  grow  it, 
even  though  there  has  been  a  disposition  In 
certain  high  places  to  ignore  the  vital  role 
of  agriculture  In  this  war.  If  grim  reality 
requires  the  erection  of  more  hospitals,  wc 
will  build  them;  and  if  more  of  our  precious 
sons  are  needed,  v»-e  will  give  them. 

The  Nation  is  now  face  to  face  with  the 
necessity  of  either  calling  young  men  of  18 
and  19  or  of  calling  young  fathers  with  little 
boys  of  8  or  9  at  home.  This  is  not  a  pleasant 
choice,  but  as  I  see  it  my  choice  is  clear.  I 
voted,  and  the  Congress  has  voted,  to  take 
the  younger  single  men  first.  I  realize  full 
well  that  every  mother  of  one  of  these  young 
men  looks  on  him  as  a  child.  I  realize  that 
my  mother  up  In  Waco  still  thinks  of  me  as 
being  about  8  years  eld. 

I  realize  that  this  Is  the  way  that  the 
mothers  who  are  writing  me  now,  urging  that 
we  cither  defer  the  calling  of  these  young 
men  or  that  we  enforce  variotis  limitations 
on  their  use,  feel  about  their  sons.  I  have 
no  words  of  criticism  for  these  disUessed 
mothers  I  wish  I  could  assure  each  one  of 
them  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  call 
her  boy.  but,  if  I  were  able  to  do  this.  I 
would  have  to  tell  an  approximately  equal 
number  of  younger  mothers  we  were  going 
to  leave  their  babies  without  the  care  of  a 
father,  thrit  we  were  going  to  leave  them 
without  the  aid  and  companionship  of  a  hus- 
band, that  we  were  going  to  break  the  sacred 
ties  of  home  and  parenthood  Just  as  they 
were  becoming  mor.t  endearing. 

It  may  yet  become  necessary  to  call  these 
family  men.  If  it  does,  I  shall  favor  such  a 
procedure  because  I  know  their  wives  and 
children  would  rather  make  even  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  that  Mrs.  McCloskey  and  her 
little  boy  have  made  than  to  live  in  a  country 
dominated  by  nazl-lsm.  I,  therefore,  do  not 
want  to  be  understood  today  as  promising 
complete  and  continual  deferment  even  to 
fathers  cf  families,  but  I  am  of  the  definite 
opinion  that,  before  we  call  theie  heads  of 
existing  families,  that  we  should  call  the 
younger  men. 

I  realize  that  many  of  you  will  agree  that 
the  younger  men  should  be  called  but  that 
you  may  still  urge  that  these  men  should 
be  promised  a  longer  period  of  training  than 
is  given  to  other  soldiers  or  that  they  should 
be  given  some  kind  of  continued  immunity 
from  foreign  service  until  they  attain  a 
greater  age.  These  proposals  very  naturally 
have  a  great  superficial  appeal  fur  all  of 
us,  but  they  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
careful  analysis.  In  the  very  first  place,  we 
;,-,-  fu'fd  With  the  question  •  "D^  wp  i^eed 
:;.-.'  ::.':.  or  don't  we?"  I'  "^^^  "•*  '  ^'  '^^ 
need  them  for  service.    Certainly  v.e  aunt 


need  them  simply  for  limited  duty  I:  v  f» 
don't  need  these  18-  and  19-year-clds.  v.e 
Eliculd  not  call  them  at  all.  For  my  p.irt.  I 
accept  the  positive  statements  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Commander  In  Chief  of  all  our 
armed  forces,  of  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  of  the  Navy,  of  the  Chief  cf  Staff  and 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  all  of  whom 
have  stated  definitely  that  we  do  need  these 
men.  I  believe  we  need  the  men.  I  think 
that  this  war  is  serious.  I  don't  think  it 
can  be  won  by  half-way  measures.  I  pray 
that  we  will  not  again  repeat  the  mistake  of 
"too  httle  and  too  late".  As  I  see  It,  the 
placing  of  substantial  limitations  on  the 
service  of  these  men  may  very  readily  result 
In  Just  such  a  situation.  If  it  does,  we  will 
certainly  have  done  these  boys  no  favor. 
On  the  contrary,  we  shall  have  done  them  a 
grievous  wrong.  We  all  know  that  cur  total 
losses  will  be  less  if  we  develop  our  maxi- 
mum strength  as  rapidly  as  possible.  There- 
fore, if  we  consider  nothing  except  the  wel- 
fare of  the  18-  and  19-year  men.  scund 
Judgment  seems  to  require  that  they  be 
trained  at  once  and  used  whenever  and 
wherever  they  are  needed. 

But  there  are  other  considerations.  There 
is  the  question  of  basic  fair  play.  Every 
American  soldier  is  entitled  to  fair  and  equal 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  government. 
Among  other  things,  every  soldier  is  en- 
titled to  receive  all  the  training  he  reason- 
ably needs  before  being  sent  into  combat. 
He  is  entitled  to  this  training  regardless  cf 
his  age,  whether  he  is  18  or  48.  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  everyone  knows  that  it  or- 
dinarily takes  longer  to  train  an  older  man 
than  it  does  one  of  the  younger  group.  I 
for  one  do  not  intend  to  give  my  support  to 
any  proposal  that  will  establish  any  favored 
class  in  the  American  Army.  Our  soldiers 
are  all  Americans.  All  have  the  same  stake 
in  an  American  victory.  All  are  entitled  to 
the  same  careful  training.  I  propose  to  see 
that  all  of  them  get  It. 

We  all  know  that  the  younger  men  make 
better  soldiers.  We  know  that  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  strike  harder  blows  against  the 
enemy  with  a  million  young  men  than  we 
can  with  a  hke  number  of  older  men.  which 
Is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  the  total 
American  Icvsses  necessary  to  accomplish  any 
given  result  will  be  less  if  our  forces  contain 
a  reasonably  large  percent  of  young  men 
than  our  losses  wlU  be  if  these  younger  men 
are  lacking.  I  want  to  save  these  American 
lives.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
average  age  of  the  Confederate  armies  was 
only  17  years  and  6  months.  I  think  we  can 
all  agree  that  the  world  has  never  seen  greater 
soldiers.  The  average  age  cf  the  Union  armies 
was  only  1  year  g'-eater. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  Nation  neec's 
the  younger  men.  Th?y  are  today  volunteer- 
ing by  the  thousands.  They  want  to  serve 
their  country,  but  if  we  are  correct  in  cur 
assumption  that  a  selective-service  system 
spreads  the  burden  more  fairly  and  Justly, 
then  it  should  be  applicable  to  this  age  group. 
It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  going  to  injure  the 
young  men.  I  finished  hiph  school  in  1918. 
I  was  Just  18  years  old  at  that  time.  I  went 
in  as  an  enlisted  man.  It  is  true  that  I  did 
no  fighting,  but  I  believe  that  I  learned 
enough  from  first-hand  experience  to  know 
that  a  man  cf  18  can  and  will  pain  much 
from  army  service — much  more,  I  think,  than 
a  man  of  38  could  gain. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  Impossible  ad- 
ministrative problems  imposed  by  any  Icgislc- 
tion  prchibltliig  the  vise  cf  younger  men 
overseas.  To  be  effective,  these  younger  men 
must  be  trained  with  the  older  units.  If 
only  part  of  the  men  could  be  moved  when 
training  was  complete,  it  would  mean  that 
actually  none  of  the  forces  could  be  moved. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  certain  brlr,ht 
young  men  are  assigned  to  technical  duties, 
such  as  radio  work,  mechanics,  etc..  It  v  ;  i 
be  impossible   to  send  them   to   theu  i>~i  • 
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without  a  year's  training  tn  a 

where  they  woujd  never  be  used      ^ 

ample.  I  hive  a  neii^hbor  boy  whr 

standing  r.biUty  in  the  field  of  r:  c. 

only  18     Ke  recently  enlisted  and  vi.^  .  i-^rtly 

s*nl  to  th"?  Middle  E:ist  to  bui  d  ndip  plants. 

Ha  needed   no   additional   training 

America.    It  l5  true  that  he  went  td  a  com 

bat  area,  but  h?  bad  the  tralnir.3  h^  needed 

to  do  the  work  assigned  to  him 

Ihe  Army  1«  In  a  better  position  ^  deter- 
mine the  training  neeca  of  its  men 


an  ex- 
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than  are 


Members  of  Coneresffl  or  laymen  Ih  oughout 


the  country, 
training  and  ci 


interference 


>n  of  trocp?  h^s  handl- 
cur  his- 


that  has 


capped  our  war  efforts  throughout 

tory.  and  In   this  war   Hitler   has  Jelled  on 

pdltlcil  interference  with  the  mill'  iry  com 

mands  of  the  United  Nations  to  wefi^en  cur 

efTorta.     Let  us  avoid  th!s  mistake 

been  so  crstly  In  the  past. 

It  la  perfectly  proper  for  the  Ijtglslatlve 
branch  of  goyernment  to  determine  bread 
policies.  To  decide  whether  men  i  hculd  be 
drafted.  What  ages  and  what  ocjrupatlons 
ahould  be  exempted  for  the  ovor-a 
the  Nailcn— military  and  civilian  kllke.  but 
the  Army  ahould  not  be  required  I0  look  to 
polltirlans  for  guidance  on  the  U! 
that  are  acslgned  to  it  for  <!ervlce 
gr.lng  to  give  the  Army  a  certain  : 
men.  and  If  we  are  g^nng  to  expect 
Jcb  with  those  men.  we  are  poing  rt>  have  to 
let  the  Army  \r?e  the  men  as  it  ee"s  Bt 

So.  my  friends,  we  come  fc  ick  t' 
B!l-lmyx)rtant  question :  Are  we  gol 
c^nlro    the    wrlou^^ness   of    this    wkr    as   Dr 
j.rn    McGloskey    did    and    ste-.-l    ou  selves    to 
make   the  supreme  sncrlfl^e  if  nc^rssrvry 
are  w*  gong  to  try  to  fight  a  part 
and  endeavor  to  carry  on  business  And  pleas 
vre  as  usuil      On  our  answer  de  >ends  the 
d'fTerence    between    victory    and 
cinnot  but  believe  th<»t  the  Amrr! 
a*^  rrady  to  follow  the  giorio'.i"«   ■ 
Jim  McClcf'tcy      Judce  and  M 
your  son,  and   Mrs    James   M  ' 
hujband.   has  given   us  an   ■  c    :  : 
inspiration    that   I   know    the    p*:-. 
America    will    seek    to    emul.ite 
Bcthea.  thi.^  institution   stands   n 
monumrnt  to  the  sacrlflce  o'  a  e- 
cin  citizen.     It   alfo  stands  as  a 
Infpiratlon    to    the    splendid    citijtnship    of 
central    Texas.      1   know    that    th<  &e    people 
will  never  let  you  down. 
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%  as  at  home  since  the  recess  of  the  House 
I  saw  no  one  driving  in  my  district  who 
was  exceeding  that  rate.  I  know  they 
are  loyal  and  eager  to  continue  to  obey 
the  limit  laid  down  to  save  rubber. 

In  view  of  the  general  cooperation  of 
my  people.  I  have  taken  up  this  matter 
with  the  officials  who  have  the  problem 
in  charge  and  discussed  the  problem 
carefully,  but  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
only  asurance  they  will  give  me  is  as 
follows : 

The  President,  this  summer,  appointed 
Mr.  B3rnard  Baruch  as  chief  of  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  situation,  and  ac- 
cordinsr  to  th?ir  interpretation  of  Mr. 
Baruch's  report  the  latter  insists  upon 
an  immediate  Nation-wide  rationing  of 
gasoline  as  the  only  way  to  conserve  rub- 
ber. Therefore  the  ofiicials  claim  they 
will  be^ln  sucii  rationing  of  gasoline  on 
n      mber  2. 

However  much  we  may  disagree  with 
the  feasibility  of  this  decision  it  appears 
that  this  courtry  is  in  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  trerr.endous  amount  of  money 
which  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
so-called  remf<ly  for  rubber  shortace. 

I  have  avauable  a  few  copies  of  the 
official  statement  by  the  Gas  Rationing 
Section  of  the  O.  P.  A.,  and  I  am  send- 
ing these  to  the  friends  who  have  written 
me  that  they  may  thus  get  the  point  of 
view  of  the  acministration. 
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IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tv.csdav,  November  10,  1942 

M..  RA^TKEN  of  Mis.sl.ssippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  tJie  sun  went  down  on  yes- 
terday, patriotic  Americans  everywhere 
could  exclaim  in  the  wordj  of  Shake- 
speare, "So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not 
seen." 

They  were  thrilled  by  the  cheering 
news  of  the  success  of  our  brave  men  in 
North  Africa,  and  by  that  which  brought 
renewed  hopes  for  the  ones  on  Guadal- 
canal. These  reports  brought  hopes  of 
an  early  victory  and  inspired  our  people 
to  renewed  efiorts  to  win  this  war  which 
we  ai'e  fighting,  not  for  some  new  sys- 
tem of  government,  not  for  some  new 
social  order,  not  for  some  new  economic 
theory,  not  fcr  some  new  way  of  life,  but 
to  preserve  our  own  American  institu- 
tions, our  own  constitutional  government 
with  its  guaranties  of  liberty,  its  sacred 
R;!i  of  Rights,  the  preservation  of  the 
S  1  es.  and  ihe  blessed  assurance  that 
th-  r  :  •-  oi  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
Ci  !.  •rp.ness  shall  not  perish  from  the 
c.,r-h 

v.'.'iiie  this  ?ncouraging  news  was  com- 
i:\z  from  abroad,  they  saw  a  most  de- 
prc>  .:.-  picture  here  at  home.  They 
.saw  ui  c  ngress,  or  at  least  the  House  of 
R  p;-jc:uaiives,  refuse  to  guarantee  a 


year's  training  for  our  teen-age  boys  be- 
fore sending  them  into  combat. 

They  saw  Wendell  L.  Willkie  stand  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  desecrate  the  names  of  botli 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  arguing  that  an  alien  ought  not  to  be 
denied  citizenship  merely  because  he  U 
a  Communist  who  does  not  believe  in 
the  Constitulion,  and  who  is  dedicated  to 
the  overthrow  of  this  Government  by 
force  and  violence.    He  desecrated  the 
names  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  by  twist- 
ing the  meanings  of  their  expressions  to  " 
make   it   appeir   that   they   were   botli 
Mai-xist   revolutionist's    or    Communists 
because  Jefferson  advocated  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  Lincoln  in  a 
speech  when  he  was  here  in  the  Housa 
justified   the   secession   of  Texas   frora 
Mexico.    Tliat  part  of  Mr.  Willkie's  ccui  fc 
room  oratory  was  not  only  ridiculous' y 
mJsleaciing,  but  it  was  an  insult  to  the 
memories  of  both  Lincoln  and  Jefferson. 
On    yesterday    the    Supreme    Couit 
handed  down  a  decision  imposing  a  pen- 
alty on  a  farmer  of  49  cents  a  bushel  fcr 
raising  \»heat  for  his  ov.'n  use  under  a 
law  passed  by  Congress.    Thomas  Jeffer- 
son said  that  whenever  the  Government 
can  tell  the  fiiimers  when  to  sow  and 
when  to  reap,  the  Nation  will  want  brea  1. 
That  day  seems  to  h?ve  arrived.    In  01.1- 
pcsing  the  first  Bankhead  bill,  limit irg 
cotton  acreage.  I  said  tliat  heretofore  our 
farmers  hfid  prayed  for  favorable  seasoi^ 
and  abundant  harvests,  and  that  in  the 
future  they  micht  pray  fcr  crop  failurtiS 
in  order  not  to  be  more  heavily  taxed  or 
sent  to  jail. 

It  is  said  that  Justice  Felix  Pi-ank- 
furter.  while  attending  a  meeting  of 
super-New  Dealers  here  In  Washington, 
applauded  lustily  when  one  speaker  said 
that  the  New  Deal,  as  they  understood  it, 
was  "more  diTamic  than  fascism  and 
more  revolutionary  than  conimunKsm." 
In  other  words,  ths  N?w  Deal,  as  they  mi- 
derstood  it  was  more  dangerous  to  Ameri- 
can institutions  than  fascL-m  and  more 
destructive  to  them  than  commumsm. 

That  is  not  what  I  stand  for;  that  is 
not  what  the  American  pecple  want:  thit 
is  not  what  cur  brave  men  are  fighting 
for. 

Tomorrow,  November  11,  will  be  Arni- 
stice  Day — the  anniversary  of  one  of  tha 
greatest  events  in  history.  We  shall  cele- 
brate it  with  a  feeling  of  hope  that  our 
victorious  beys  may  soon  be  marching 
home  again  to  find  the  same  flag  flying  at 
the  same  place  and  over  the  .^n-r.e  insti- 
tutions their  fathers  established. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  9,  1942 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  SoeDi<er,  under 
leave  to  exlend  my  reuuiiks  in  the  i^i;c- 


ORD.  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
acccmpanying  statement: 

Office  of  Pkice  Administration, 
Park  Rapids,  Mivn.,  October  30.  1942. 
Congressman  Harold   KNtrrsoN. 
House   of   Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Snt:  I  want  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion a  farmer  share-the-car  progr.im  we 
are  attempting  to  sponsor  in  Hubbard 
County.  Naturally  it  will  not  amount  to  any- 
thing unless  we  can  get  men  of  your  stature 
Interested  in  such  a  program.  We  believe  It 
Is  very  essential  that  some  action  be  taken 
on  this  program  or  a  similar  one  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

We  hope  that  you  will  go  over  the  enclosed 
outline  carefully  and  write  us  your  opinion 
on  just  how  we  may  go  about  getting  this 
across. 

Yours  ttuly, 

Don  Bishop. 
Chairman,    War    Price    and    Ration 
Board,   No.    29,   Hubbard    County, 
Minn. 

FABMZRS  SHAnE-TIlE-C.^R  Pr.OCRAM 
03G.<.KIZATI0N 

A  farmers  share-the-car  program  may  be 
organized  through  the  services  cf  the  county 
agents  of  Minnesota  and  other  States. 

Farm  leaders  have  been  appointed  in  each 
neighborhood  for  dissemination  of  agricul- 
tural information.  These  leaders  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  township  boards  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  county  agents.  This  leader 
or  an  elected  leader  will  act  as  the  head  of 
each  neighborhood  "Sliare  your  car  to  mar- 
ket group." 

The  neighborhood  shall  be  defined  by  con- 
venience and  may  be  as  large  as  a  township, 
but  should  not  have  less  than  in  farm 
families  as  members.  It  shall  be  !'.(  x  l  ;•  and 
Ehould  be  open  for  membership  lu  auy  farm 
family  living  near  its  area,  providing  Its 
emergency  car  is  nearer  to  the  foreign  farmer 
or  that  road  conditions  make  it  more  feasible 
that  the  emergency  car  transport  the  sick  or 
Injured  of  a  family  to  medical  care. 

DtrriES  or  elected  or  appointed  leaders 

As  soon  as  possible,  and  before,  or  on  a 
given  date,  a  meeting  will  be  called  of  all 
farm  family  heads  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  leader  will  be  supplied  with  forms, 
sample  attached,  and  will  have  each  car 
owner  in  the  group  fill  out  the  registration 
form  A  program  of  alternate  trips  to  the 
market  should  be  arranged  at  this  meeting. 
The  best  car  in  the  neighborhood,  with  the 
best  tires  and  the  most  central  location, 
should  be  selected  as  the  neighborhood  emer- 
gency car.  An  alternate  emergency  vehicle 
should  also  be  selected.  Registration  slips 
should  be  held  by  the  leader  for  reference  to 
phone  numbers  and  locations  cf  the  farmers 
In  the  neighborhood  group. 

The  leader  will  necessarily  have  a  tele- 
phone. He  will  act  as  an  information  center 
and  will  Instruct  farmers  who  call  him  as 
to  what  farm  families  need  transportation 
to  town  or  what  marketing  must  be  done 
lor  a  farm  family  of  that  particular  neigh- 
borhood for  any  given  shopping  day. 

The  leader  will  also  have  nominal  control 
of  the  emergency  car  or  cars  In  his  neighbor- 
hood. They  will  instruct  emergency-car 
owners  whenever  the  need  arises  that  the 
services  of  the  car  is  needed  and  by  whom 
and  fcr  what  in  the  community. 

DtrriES  of  the  ccuntt  agents 
The  county  agent  will  mimeograph  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  cf  registration  forms  to  take 
care  of  the  farm  families  unde'-  his  jurl-sdic- 
tlon. 

Ho  will  also  see  that  each  neighbcrhocd  is 
lined  up  with  a  leader  and  will  supply  him 
wiUi  to;ms  and  general  instructions. 


He  will  report  to  the  mileage  rationing 
board  any  end  all  emergency  cars  set  up  by 
the  farmers  in  each  neighborhood. 

mileage  rationing  procedure 
Neighborhood  emergency  cars  will  have  the 
same  priority  rating  'or  grade  2  tires  as  those 
vehicles   used   to    transport   defense   workers 
under  the  group  transportation  plan. 

Emergency  cars  will  also  receive  supple- 
mental gas  rationing  if  this  is  considered 
necessary  by  the  local  board  mileage  panel. 

The  cierk  of  the  local  board  shall  keep  a 
file  lor  all  emergency  cars  in  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  beard. 

REASONS   WHY    A    FARM    SHARE-THE-^.\H   PROGRAM 
SHOULD  EE  INITIATED 

1.  It  will  stimulate  the  farmer  with  the 
Importance  of  his  production  effort  aid  will 
give  him  somewhat  near  the  same  status  as 
the  defense  worker  in  the  mileage  rationing 
program. 

2.  It  will  tend  to  alleviate  the  farmers  diffl- 
cultles  caused  by  poor  casings  that  are  gen- 
erally unrecappable'on  farm  cars. 

(a)  Granting  grade  2  tires  to  emergency 
cars  will  assure  the  farmer  of  the  neighbor- 
hcod  that  his  produce  will  hew  to  market  and 
his  supplies  will  get  back  to  him. 

(b)  In  sparsely  settled  rural  communities 
and  others,  too  ,  many  doctors  have  been 
drafted  or  have  enlisted  In  the  armed  services. 
Doctors  cannot  make  country  calls  as  freely 
as  previously  because  now  two  doctors  some- 
times take  care  of  the  same  territory  as  five 
did  before  the  war.  Generally  they  are  older 
men.  Emergency  cars  will  give  the  farmer  of 
the  neighborhood  the  assurance  that  the  sick 
and  Injured  of  his  family  can  be  taken  to 
the  doctor's  ofBc*  or  hospital  for  emergency 
care. 

3.  This  program  will  tend  to  keep  many 
farmers  on  the  farm  doing  the  necessary  Job 
that  they  know  best. 

Respectlully  submitted  by, 

Don  Bishop. 
Chairman.     War    Price    and  Ration 
Board  No.  6429.  Hubbard  County, 
Park  Rapids,  Minn. 

Name - 

Address 

Telephone  No 

Township Section 

Nearest  neighbor  with  telephone: 

Name 

His  telephone  No 

Type  of  car 

Size  of  tires 

Condition  of  casings: 

Left  front Right  front 

Left  rear Right  rear 

Spare 

Tubes: 


To  be  completely  filled  out  and  returned 
to  your  neighborhood  leader. 


G?.so!me  R?t<oning 
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the    proposed    mana,i:o:y    iaV.cr/A.z    cl 


gasoline  as  a  rubber-conservation  meas- 
ure, I  have  requested  Leon  Henderson, 
the  Price  Administrator,  to  intervene  for 
a  postponement  of  the  gasoline  rationing 
program  for  90  days  to  give  the  public 
an  opportunity  through  volimtary  coop- 
eration to  attain  the  objectives  sought. 
I  have  presented  my  appeal  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Mr.  Henderson: 

Hen.  Leon  Henderson. 

Office  of  Price  Administration. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Henderson:  On  behalf  of  a  vast 
majority  cf  the  p3cple  of  Indiana,  whom  I 
In  part  n  present,  I  am  writing  to  earnestly 
beseech  you  to  hold  up  mandatory  coupon 
gasoline  rationing  at  least  until  It  can  be 
ascertained  whether  the  sam.e  or  even  more 
effective  results  cannot  be  obtained  without 
imposing  this  repulsive  species  of  regimen- 
tation on  our  pecple. 

Voluntary  cocpsraticn  is  the  American  way 
of  life.  Compulsion  is  an  attribute  of  the 
totalitarianism  which  is  so  distasteful  to  free 
men  and  women  and  so  repugnant  to  the 
American  concept  of  life.  Free  pecple  resent 
regimentation  but  will  gladly  cooperate  In  a 
program  ol  gasoline  and  rubber  conservation. 
Personally  1  believe  that  one-half  of  the  pub- 
licity given  to  threatened  rationing,  if  devotad 
to  an  appeal  for  voluntary  cooperation,  would 
solve  the  problem  as  it  should  be  solved.  I 
believe  that  11  given  the  opportunity  the 
people  can  and  will  handle  this  problem  el 
gasoline  and  rubb3r  conservation  themselves 
without  the  necessity  of  any  raglmentctlou 
at  all  by  the  United  States  Government.  This. 
In  my  opinion,  they  are  prepared  to  do  by 
universal  agreement  on  the  following  points: 

(1)  A  35-mile-an-hour-speed  limit; 

(2)  A  premise  to  forego  all  automobile 
trips  except  such  as  may  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary;  and 

(3)  An  understanding  that . wherever  pos- 
sible every  automobile  driver  will  fill  his 
vehicle  to  capacity  load  under  a  "share  the 
ride"  system  by  accommodating  as  passengers 
neighbors  who  may  be  traveling  in  the  same 
direction  that  he  is. 

I  resp(K;tiUlly  plead  with  you  to  use  yotir 
great  Influence  to  see  that  the  prcposed 
mandatory  gas-ratlonlng  order  Is  postponed 
for  90  days  In  order  to  give  this  voluntary 
plan  a  ti7-out.  I  feel  positively  certain  that 
as  a  means  ol  conserving  rubber  the  volun- 
tary plan  will  demonstrate  results  fuUy  as 
effective  as  the  mandatory  plan,  11  not  mere 
so,  and  at  the  same  time  will  preserve  the 
freedom  of  action  which  Is  the  precious 
heritage  ol  American  citizens.  I  have  just 
returned  from  Indiana  where  I  traveled  ex- 
tensively by  automobile  and  in  all  of  my 
travels  there  I  did  not  see  an  automobile 
going  at  a  higher  speed  than  35  miles  aa 
hour,  from  which  I  Infer  that  that  speed  limit 
already   is  being   generally   observed. 

While  I  think  the  results  I  have  described 
call  be  obtained  voluntarily  I  believe  the 
American  public  would  be  much  happier  if 
a  speed  limit  were  enforced  by  a  revoking  ct 
license  rather  than  by  coupon  rationing, 
which  unquestionably  would  encompass 
many  Inequities,  inconveniences,  and  hard- 
ships. 

If  gasoline  is  to  be  rationed  by  rule  ol 
thumb,  thousands  upcn  thousands  of  retail 
concerns  will  be  forced  to  close  because  ol 
inability  to  get  gasoline  lor  their  salesmen's 
cars  and  many  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
who  live  beyond  a  bus  or  raU  transportation 
facility  will'  be  unable  to  get  to  their  work 
and  will  be  thrown  cut  of  employment.  Let 
us  build  up  morale  by  putting  people  on 
their  honor  and  also  saving  a  lot  of  pecple 
from  losing  their  way  cf  making  an  honest 
living. 

I  found  our  people  In  Indiana  and  the  Mid- 
west generally  are  very  bitter  over  the  prospect 
that   ail   enormous  paid   personnel    may    be 
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Baf.dled  cr.  the  •. x'':iv»-'*    »>,-•  :..a  <'i    :,-   h.gn 
as  260  000  persoJ.  ton.    .  -   -:   :  .       •    r.kj  on 

a  uatiunal  scale,  thus  accentu.i'.i.K  :.  -  i  ritical 
labor    shortage.      Th:s    n-.a:.p    ^    :  reded 

much  more  for  ether  th     .;        T     *  ;p  by 

creating  a  bureaucratic   a:r.y    •..,   sp>  |t:i   the 
pe'p'.e  would  be  deeply  resented 

Our  prcple   point   out  that   the   p< 
eiready  set  up  to  handle  the  35-m!!e- 
^    '^pd  Umlt.  without  any  extra  cost 
Ih'-y  fear  that,  in  addition  to  cau^in 
In?  hardships  In  many  Instances, 
tioning  ol  gasoline  would  make  snoi 
oX  fnends  and  neighbors  and  certai 
time   hke   thia  would  create   dlsunlt 
v.nity  Is  so  much  needed 

As  a  citizen  and  as  a  representative 
«en»  who  are  much  worried  ever  this 
I  am  appealing  to  you  because  I  bel: 
are  in  a  position  to  render  a  tremtn 
fluence  towcjxl  a  satisfactory  solution 
dliBcult  gasolmc-ratUining  problem  b; 
the  people  of  this  Republic  a  90-day 
tunity.  at  least,  to  sec  if  they  will  not 
tanly  conserve  tires  and  gas  as  much 
■Ible  without  materlplly  hampering 
ncss  of  the  country  and  the  freedom  o 
wlixh  we  so  much  prize 

Why  not  postpone  this  rationing  ijrogrcm 
for  90  days? 

I  v.ou:d  greatly  appreciate  a  reply  ^t  your 
car'.y  convenience. 

Smcertly  your  friend, 

Louis  LubLow. 
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Mr.     i.\l.'.  _M       Mr.    Speaker. 
iMve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  thb  Rec 
ORD.  I  include  the  fcllowini:  editor:;  1  frcm 
the  Rcme  (Ga.)  Ncws-Tnbune  cf 
ber  18.  1942; 

THTT.    TOO.    ARS   CXHITT 

TTe    lynchlrs    of    two    colcrea 
Clarke  County.  M'.3g  ,  for  a  criminal 
upon  a  young  white  girl.  Is  deeply  tihfortti 
Bate  and  Mi5s:sslppl  will  receive  mud    severe 
denunciation  for  the  outbreak  of  lawl 
Meanwhile   niu:h   cf   this  denunciatt+y   ma- 
terial will  come  froi-n  per?cns  who  s  lare   in 
the  puUt  cf  the  youths  who  commit 
brutal  attack 

Kor  months  now  a  group  of  halr-|)rained 
fanatics  have  been  at  work  upon  a  sys 
csmpa'gn  to  bring  abnut  racial  equility  in 
the  South  and  they  have  been  ena  jled  to 
enlist  the  most  powerful  support 

Numerous  mnsrazines  of  great  iHfluence 
have  been  enticed  into  giving  much  sjace  to 
this  subject  and  have  utilized  mniy 
graphs  in  tryirg  to  hrip  the  mcv-rr  •: 
Includir.g  phot  graphs  cf  per^ 
prominence  in  Washington  as  •: 
with  c^lcred  perscnj  Colored  •* 
b*en  ?hcwn  mcdellng  fashlonab  • 
for  women,  and  th»  f  hi-  b-v:.  :- 
8tre<i3  up<'n  the  clair  ■  r  r  -  -  ii  :  • 
In  the  South  are  burtr.;i  t  !:■  a 
becai^se  rf  the  ir.a\:f>nre 
and  Ow'T  -  ■'  i'  p--  r  -- 
campaigr.  :; .-  nt-  :;  •  •  p: 

b^  no  Ilnco  cf  division  among  the  rac^;  that 
ore  s  as  good  as  another 

cf  this  poisonous  propaganda  1^  un- 
-xi"v  >.».-<   'b--  rf.c'  ct  puUi!;v'  fa 
r    i>    •:    •:•  ;\3    ;-,     '^e'    rr.!".f;-       f 
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m<.rr  recjCtss  t:.pe  of  men.  and  to  such  In-    ! 
Ruences  mav  be  traced  the  crimes  of  the  Mis-    ' 
sissippl  youths  WDo  paid  with  their  lives  for 
a  hideous  aiiack  upon  a  young  white  girl. 

I:  Is  precisely  tlie  same  kind  cf  Insidious 
Influence  that  cataed  some  misguided  colored 
Bcldlcrs  to  shoot  up  Flagstaff.  Ariz.,  recently 
because  they  were  refused  admission  to  a 
night  club  that  was  for  white  persons  They 
had  heard  from  Washington  that  they  were 
as  good  as  anybody  and  were  entitled  to  m;.t 
and  mingle  as  they  desired,  and  In  trying  to 
carry  out  this  thi-ory  one  was  killed  and  an- 
other was  wound-ed  as  the  police  quelled  the 
riot  their  action  caused. 

Southern  leaders  amcng  the  colored  pop- 
ulation know  that  the  evils  that  sprin;?  from 
the  form  of  propaganda  that  new  are  being 
so  widely  explntied  and  are  almost  solidly 
against  it.  They  wish  to  live  in  peace  with 
their  white  neighbors  and  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  cecal  arrangements  that  now 
exist  and  which  have  existed  for  so  Icng 

However,  the  attitude  of  these  wise  leaders 
among  southern  Negroes  strikes  no  responsive 
chord  among  the  politically  minded  in  the 
North.  They  are  determined  to  put  over  ra- 
cial equality,  no  matter  how  many  lives  of 
southern  Negroes  m»y  be  sacrificed  in  the 
proce«^B  and  it  is  going  to  require  much  mere 
sound  sense  in  tlie  North  than  has  yet  been 
displayed  to  bring  the  dangerous  movement 
to  a  close. 
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IN  THE  HOCSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  10.  1942 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  lemarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  fol. owing  editorial  from  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  of  November 
5.  1942: 

THE  PEOPLE  WAIT 

To  these  who  despair  that  independence  of 
thought  and  vigor  of  action  any  longer  count 
In  the  political  life  of  this  State  there  is 
cheering  evidence  to  the  contrary  in  the  per- 
formance of  two  of  the  candidates  in  Tues- 
day s  election. 

Neither  of  them,  to  be  sure,  was  elected, 
br.t  both  made  remarkable  runs  against  over- 
whelmin!^  odds,  f  nd  th^y  did  it  because  their 
appeal  was  in  refreshing  contrast  to  that  cf 
the  routine  politicians  who  dominated  the 
p:irty  tickets.  We  refer  to  Charles  F.  Eden. 
Republican  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
First  District,  and  Hoyt  W.  Lark,  independent 
candidate  for  mayor  of  Cranston. 

Mr.  Eden,  during  the  last  2  years,  has 
encrgeticaily  tr:?d  to  rouse  the  leadership 
cf  his  party  in  ihls  State  from  the  sleep  of 
death  into  which  it  has  sunk.  He  urged  the 
nomination  of  V<'endell  L.  Willkle  as  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President  In  1940  at  a 
time  when  the  Grand  Old  Party  bigwigs  in 
Rhode  Island  were  cold  toward  the  radical 
Indianan.  Following  that,  he  sraight  with 
all  the  strength  at  his  command  to  force 
the  pcu-ty  here  to  repudiate  the  label  of  isola- 
tionism that  its  .eaders  were  content  to  keep 
pinned  to  It  righ:  up  to  the  eve  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor. He  urged  the  dropping  of  partisanship 
and  united  support  for  President  Roosevelt  s 
foreign  policies,  and  when  war  came  he 
pressed  for  its  \igorous  prosecution,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  partisan  political  considera- 
tions. 

Wh^n  he  wa?  nominated  for  Congress  this 
f  >:.  :.<    t  .u   ..      i.,.rty  and  the  people  of  bis 


district  exactly  what  they  cculd  expect  of  him 
if  he  were  elected.  'T  shall."  he  said,  "vou 
to  tax  you  more  heavily  if  necessary,  to  take 
your  automobiles  and  rubber  if  necessary 
to  draft  capital  and  Icbor  and  Industry  il 
necessary;  to  do  whatever  else  is  nec3ssary 
to  win  this  war." 

The  public  liked  th's  kind  of  plain  talk 
Mr.  Eden's  opponent  in  Tuesday's  election 
was  CongTCEsman  Aime  J.  Forand.  himself  e 
strong  candidate  and  a  man  with  an  excel- 
lent record  during  his  term  in  Washington 
But  despite  Mr.  Forands  personal  strength 
and  despite  the  Democratic  tidal  wave  that 
swept  all  the  other  principal  candld.ites  of 
that  party  into  office  by  even  larger  plurali- 
ties than  they  achieved  in  1940.  Mr  Eden 
actually  cut  lils  opponent's  margin  of  vic- 
tory by  2.500  votes  While  that  was  gcirg  on 
in  the  First  District,  in  th?  Second,  where 
the  Republican  candidate  was  a  party  hack 
running  against  weak  opr.csition,  the  Demo- 
cratic plurality  increased  by  almost  50  per- 
cent from  1940. 
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or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Noi^ember  10.  1942 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  expend  my  remarks 
I  have  the  honor  to  include  the  address 
delivered  by  His  Eminence  Dennis  Car- 
dinal Dougherty,  Archbishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  solemn  pontifical  mass,  that 
our  country  will  b3  victorious,  in  the 
Convention  Hall,  P  liladelphia,  on  Sun- 
day. Novemb.-r  1.  1942. 

The  Postmaster  General  Pi-ank  A. 
Walker,  Attorney  General  Francis  Bid- 
die,  Mr.  Justice  Owen  Roberts,  Assistam 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  Forrestall, 
Gov.  Arthur  James,  Mayor  Bernard 
Samuel,  members  of  the  cabinets  of  thi; 
Governor  and  mayor,  Members  of  Ccn- 
gress  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  at- 
tended this  very  solemn  occasion.  More 
than  20,C00  people  crowded  the  great  hall. 
The  address  delivered  by  His  Eminence 
was  broadcast  throughout  the  entire  Na- 
tion over  the  facilities  cf  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  and  I  am  sure  the 
membarship  of  this  House  will  want  to 
read  this  profound  address. 

Address  op  Hrs  Eminence  Dennis  Cardinai, 
Dougherty 

To  all  who  have  in  any  w.iy  taken  part  In 
this  function,  thanks  are  hereby  given. 

They  are  given  first,  and  above  all,  to  His 
Excellency,  our  illustrious  President.  Frankllia 
D.  Roosevelt,  for  having  sent  here  a  gracious 
message  of  greeting  and  good  will.  In  spite  cf 
the  manifold  official  calls  on  his  time  and 
attention  as  head  of  the  Nation,  particularly 
in  these  trying  days  of  war  with  its  attendant 
responsibilities  and  anxieties.  We  trust  be 
will  realize  how  deeply  grateful  we  are  to 
him  for  his  thought  of  us.  and  for  his  beauti- 
ful words  regarding  this  celebration. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  present  wsr 
will  usher  in  a  new  era  for  the  greater  part  cf 
the  modem  world:  as  the  onslaughts  of  the 
northern  barbarians  against  ancient  Roma 
Introduced  a  new  epoch  into  the  Old  W'-rlr 
At  any  rate,  should  we  lose  the  war,    ilLi 
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land  will  be  the  choice  prize  of  despollers. 
It  will  be  pounced  upon  by  vultures,  which 
will  devour  it  to  the  bone.  V^e  shall  have 
the  points  of  bayonets  at  our  throats  and 
the  muzzles  of  muskets  pressed  against  our 
heads.  If  one  wishes  to  picture  to  himself 
our  fate  in  case  of  defeat,  he  has  only  to 
look  at  what  has  taken  place,  and  is  taking 
place.  In  the  conquered  parts  of  Europe.  We 
ourselves,  then,  must  shape  the  future  of 
cur  country.  It  will  depend  upon  us 
whether  we  are  to  win  or  lose. 

In  view  of  our  inexhaustible  natural  re- 
Bources;  with  a  people  never  yet  conquered; 
a  people  swayed  by  neither  fear,  nor  servility, 
and  endowed  with  an  Indomitable  wUl  to 
safeguard  against  all  enem.ies  our  liberty  and 
rights,  we  must  win,  we  will  win.  the  victory. 

To  do  so  unity  and  sacrifice  are  needed.  A 
hcuse  divided  against  Itself  will  fall;  and, 
therefore,  our  Nation  must  not  be  divided 
against  Itself  as  far  as  the  war  Is  concerned. 
To  win  the  victory  our  entire  people,  like  a 
single  unit,  must  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder 
under  our  Commander  in  Chief.  Such  a 
ccurre  is  d-ctatcd  not  only  by  reason,  but 
also  by  revelation;  for  It  has  been  said:  "Let 
every  soul  be  subject  to  higher  powers;  for 
there  is  no  power  but  from  God;  and  those 
that  are,  are  ordained  of  God." 

We  must  sacrifice  private  interests  In  t>e- 
half  of  the  common  good.  No  matter  how 
hard  the  task  may  be,  we  will  perform  it 
without  flinching.  We  will  not  complain  If 
the  struggle  be  prolonged,  or  costly;  nor  if  it 
Btiike  home  to  us  by  lessening  luxury  and 
depleting  coEers:  or  even  by  the  death  of 
those  that  are  dear  to  us.  We  are  resolved 
to  meet,  with  God's  help,  every  danger;  to 
overcome  every  obstacie;  and  to  vanquish 
every  foe.  In  order  that  the  shame  of  defeat 
may  not  be  handed  down  by  us  to  future  gen- 
erations of  this  country,  we  will  never  yield 
to  the  greed,  the  treachery,  tlie  cruelty  of 
our  foes. 

As  the  radio  carries  my  voice  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  I  glr.diy  send  a  greeting  to  our  mili- 
tary forces  on  land,  on  sea,  in  the  air,  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
You.  our  fellow  Americans  under  arms,  are 
the  hope  of  our  Nation.  You  wage  war,  not 
to  rob  other  peoples  of  home  and  fatherland 
but  to  defend  your  own  land  and  homes;  you 
flglit  for  the  preservation  of  the  freedom 
handed  dcv.-n  to  us  by  our  forefathers:-  you 
ris'<  your  lives  In  the  sacred  cause  of  religion 
and  civilization. 

You  are  ever  In  our  minds  and  hearts  and 
are  remembered  in  our  prayers.  In  your  dan- 
gers and  sufferings  you  have  our  sympathy. 
We  feel  sure  that  in  time  to  come  the  children 
of  America  will  read  in  their  schoolbooks  the 
story  of  your  valorous  deeds  and  glorious  tri- 
umphs; as  we.  when  young,  read  in  our  text- 
bocks  of  Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga  Heights,  and 
Valley  Forge.  We  pray  that  in  every  battle 
with  our  enemies  God's  protecting  hand  may 
be  stretched  over  you. 


Stiiaior  George  W. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1942 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing two  editorials,  one  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  November  5. 1942,  and 
the  other  from  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily 
of  November  8.  1942.    Both  of  them  deal 
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with  the  retirement  from  oflicial  life  of 
Senator  George  W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska. 
The  editorial  pages  of  America  have  been 
full  of  fine  editorials  about  this  great 
American.  These  two  are  typical  and 
show  the  important  and  lasting  place  he 
has  won  In  the  love  and  esteem  of  his 
fellow  Americans. 

Senator  Norris.  through  his  undying 
Interest  in  and  tireless  effort  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Tennessee  River  has 
been  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Tlirough  it  he  has  been  the  benefactor  of 
our  v,"hole  area  and  has  endeared  him- 
self lastingly  with  our  people.  The  edi- 
torial from  the  Decatur  Daily  expresses 
the  feelings  of  cur  people.  George  Nor- 
ris, in  or  out  of  official  life,  will  be  for- 
ever remembered  and  honored  as  a  great 
man  belonging  not  to  Nebraska  alone 
but  to  the  entire  Nation  as  a  whole.  We 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  claim  a  specir.1 
interest  in  him. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
Novem'oer  5,  1942] 

TO   THE    GENTIXaiAN   FROM    NEBRASKA 

Dear  George  Norris,  the  papers  say  you  are 
taking  your  defeat  for  reelection  to  the  Sen- 
ate hard  They  say  you  feel  your  40  years' 
service  has  been  repudiated,  that  you  have 
failed,  that  the  people  you  love  have  con- 
demned the  things  you  hold  most  sacred. 
It  Isn't  so. 

V/e  don't  know  why  the  people  of  Nebraska 
failed  to  send  you  back  to  Washington.  We 
had  hoped  they  would.  So  did  President 
Roosevelt,  most  of  the  newspapers,  and,  we 
believe,  a  solid  majority  of  Americans.  But 
perhaps  the  people  of  Nebraska  felt  that  Just 
as  you  have  so  largely  risen  above  partisan 
politics  to  stand  as  George  Norris,  independ- 
ent, so  had  you  grown  beyond  the  margins 
of  a  single  State.  Whatever  the  reason,  you 
are  now  released  from  the  responsibilities  of 
sectional  representation  and  paihamentary 
restrictions  so  you  can  more  fully  assume 
your  position  as  one  of  the  Nation's  great 
elder  statesmen. 

For  in  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  George 
Norjus,  you  stand  for  integrity  and  for  lib- 
eralism. When  you  speak,  the  people  listen, 
for,  even  If  they  do  not  agree  with  what  you 
say,  they  know  it  Is  the  unselfish  voice  of 
honesty  that  they  hear.  That  is  not  failure; 
that  is  success  of  a  kind  vouchsafed  few  men. 
Ihings  have  changed  in  Washington  since 
you  first  went  there,  George  Noreis,  and  you 
have  helped  to  l>ettcr  them.  Remember  how 
you  hiid  to  wait  a  year  after  your  election 
before  taking  your  seat?  There  are  no  "lame 
ducks  "  in  Congress  now,  thanks  to  you.  Re- 
member how  you  heard  Penrose  bellowing 
over  the  telephone  to  a  Wall  Streetcr :  "You 
run  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  I'll  run 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States"?  Things 
like  that  arent  true  ar.y  mere.  You  helped 
dispatch    them.  George  Norris. 

Remember  how  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  pun- 
ished you  for  such  a  slight  breach  cf  party 
rtile  as  voting  with  the  Democrats  for  ad- 
journment over  Washington's  Birthday? 
Yoti  helped  end  things  like  that. 

If  ever  again  ycu  feel  momentarily  dis- 
cotzrased,  visit  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  see  in  the  vast  power,  the  thriving  in- 
dustries, the  happy,  model  homes,  and  the 
romping  children  the  bright  reward  for  your 
fight  to  wrest  for  the  people  the  liberty  to 
develop  their  own  natural  resources  and  to 
enjoy  more  bountifully  their  abundant  be- 
stowals. 

When  you  first  went  to  Washington,  butter 
was  28  cents  a  pound,  a  man's  suit  sold  for 


$10  and  you  could  buy  a  real  mink  muff 
for  $15.  The  Federal  Government  spent  less 
In  a  year  then  than  it  does  in  a  week  now. 
Yes,  things  have  changed,  have  grcwn,  have 
accelerated.  You  have  kept  pace.  Gkobgi 
NoHRis.    Often  you  have  set  the  pace. 

And  now  a  new  field  of  service  opens  before 
you.  Lock  not  at  today's  defeat.  Rather 
look  back  at  the  triumphs  of  good  you  have 
witnessed,  then  look  forward  expectantly, 
with  good  cheer. 

[From  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Dally  of  November 
8.  1942] 

COME  WITH   US 

Senator  George  W.  Norris.  81 -year-old  Ne- 
braskan,  father  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  of  many  other  legislations  Im- 
portant to  the  American  people,  was  defeated 
this  past  week  for  reelection,  a  distinct  loss 
to  this  Nation. 

Senator  Nobris  was  saddened  at  the  defeat, 
told  reporters:  "The  most  important  thing 
from  my  viewpoint  Is  that  righteousness  has 
been  crucified  and  the  people  I  love  have 
condemned  the  things  I  held  most  sacred." 

Defeat  comes  almost  to  every  man  in  polit- 
ical life  If  he  follows  that  calling  as  a  career, 
but  the  test  of  a  man  comes  in  his  rising 
from  defeat.  After  the  personal  injury  has 
mellowed  with  time,  Senator  Norris  will  begin 
an«3W  to  think  of  his  beloved  people  and  by 
writing  of  his  beloved  people  we  Include  far 
more  than  the  people  of  Nebraska.  George 
Norris  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  he  certainly  Ls  beloved  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  to  which  he  brought  new  life, 
new  hope,  new  ambitions. 

The  Daily  suggests  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  term  In  Washington  that  be  come 
to  the  Valley.  Come  and  stay  with  us.  visit 
MS.  see  his  dream  taking  on  reality.  No 
finer  compliment  could  be  paid  to  the  Valley 
than  to  have  George  Norris  ccme  and  make 
his  home  here.  His  record  in  public  service 
should  continue,  his  great  mind  be  put  to 
work  anew  In  behalf  of  the  people  cf  America. 

Norris  will  not  be  forgotten,  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  public  cause  will  live,  as 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  aptly  said  cf  him, 
"Here  in  Tennessee,  with  the  enduring  evi- 
dence of  his  great  and  good  works  all  about 
us,  we  see  George  Norris  in  the  broad  per- 
spective, a  peerless  public  servant,  himself 
the  yardstick  we  must  measure  our  own  men 
by." 

He  should  not  feel  downcast,  for  what 
greater  record  of  public  service  has  been 
written  in  the  Halls  of  the  Congress  than 
that  builded  by  George  Nouris  for  the  past 
40  years,  a  record  that  will  stand  for  all 
ti:3ie. 

Come  to  the  Valley,  Senator,  we  shall 
ever  be  Indebted  to  you.  we  shall  ever  wel- 
come you  to  our  hearthstones.  Come  when- 
ever you  can  and  stay  with  u.«  always  If  you 
will,  yom-  welcome  will  never  wear  away. 


P.a''o-iI:ii;    o'    rit-i.-r^r.    Fuel     t 
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IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  November  10.  1942 

ULy.  CARLSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  cur  Na- 
tion is  rapidly  approaching  Nation-wide 
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gasoline  and  c;l  rationing.  On  .<'. 
bor  22  the  Nation-wide  rationing 
gram  goes  into  efTect.  Recent  s 
by  the  OflBce  of  Price  Admlnist 
P-dvise  me  that  passenper-car  trav 
be^n  cut  50  percent  since  the  rati 
prccram  went  into  effect  in  the  Eas 
July. 

I  contend.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  J. 
West,  which  IS  so  dependent  on  ca 
for  transportation,  cannct  stand  th 
ducticn  without  completely  dome 
business  and  commerce.    The  pr^ 
and  economic  future  of  our  sectk 
{Sends  on  the  use  of  the  motorcar 
truck,  and  farm  tractor.    A  50-p.: 
reduction  in  the  use  of  any  one  of 
would  seriously  affect  not  only  our 
communities,  but  cur  national  we 

Our  citizens  would  be  unable  to 
participate  in  the  war  program  as 
desire  to  by   producing  food 
for  victory.    We  have  towns  and 
munities  in  our  section  that  do  not 
access  to  railroad  transportation. 
pb'Olutely  essential  that  citizens  of 
communities  be  allowed  the  gasoline 
cssp.ry  for  their  own  transport  at  i 
well  as  the  movement  of  the 
they  raise.     The  passenger 
has  furnished  the  lif'->blocd  of  tran 
tation    for    these    communitic 
passenger  cars  are  used  solely  for 
travel,    commercial    and    business 
post»s.    It  is  absolutely  es-sential  th: 
people  of  these  communities  be  gi; 
sufficient  gasoline  to  carry  en  their 
ent  farming  and  commercial  opera 
Our  r>eople  are  most  anxious  to  coo 
In  every  way  po.-^sible  to  assist  ir 
rubber-savint:  program.    They  are 
plying  by  reducing  speed  rates  and  1 
ing  all  necessary  travel. 

Again  I  would  like  to  urge  tha 
oil-producing  areas  of  the  Middle 
where  there  ts  no  oil  transportation 
lem.  be  given  a  90-day  delay  in  tii 
auguration  of  rationing.     Our  ga- 
problem   is  entirely  different  from 
one  in  the  East.    There  is  no 
but  v.hat  there  is  a  shortage  of  ga.sbl 
and  fuel  oil  in  the  ea.stern  section 
cau-se  of   tran>portation.     In  our 
many   of   our  citizens    would   be 
enough   to   oil   wells   and   refine 
transport  their  own  gas  and  fuel  o 
want  to  urge  that  if  the  gasolme-ra 
Ing  program  is  to  be  effective  m  the 
producing  States  on  November  22 
the   Office   of   Price   Administ ratio 
most  generous   in   the   allotment   i 
motorcar  users  in  that  area.    Soco 
I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  the  ratioh 
of  fuel  oil  and  kerosene  in  tliis 
everyone  realizes  we  have  a  great 
cf  these  two  commodities.    If  they 
rot   m.ade  available   to   the   cons 
pubiic.  we  Will  be  confron'.^'  with  a 
zgc  problem  for  then,     h:  .mors  are 
rent  that  it  will  socn   be  necessar; 
return  a  large   amount   cf  the  sui 
fuel  oil  and  kerosene  back  to  tho 
wells.     I  want  to  urge  tliat  ofRc: 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
tliis  latter  matter  further  study 
definitely  enforcing  the  ratioi'  •'_ 
gram.    The  rationing  cf   gasD 
oil.  and  kercs?ne   in  the  oil- 
areas  is  unnecessary  and  impractica 
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Aleutian  Islands 


EXTEN3ION  OF  P^EIVIARKS 
or 

liv^ll.  rt.i  1  ilU.";  1    J.  L'l  .M".^. .  I  J 

DEI.EC/TZ    rSCM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSi:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  10.  1942 

Mr.  DIMONT).  Mr.  Speaker,  so  m.any 
erroneous  ideas  have  been  voiced  con- 
cerning the  Aleutians  that  in  the  interest 
of  factual  accuracy  it  seems  ju.«;tificLble 
to  offer  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  and 
thus  for  the  information  of  all  who  may 
read  it  the  following  article  evidently 
based  upon  first-hand  personal  informa- 
tion written  by  Mr.  William  L.  Worden. 
newspaper  correspondent,  as  printed  in 
the  Daily  Alaska  Empire,  Juneau,  Alaska: 

The  question  "Wh.nt  are  we  fightirs;  for  In 
the  Aleutian  Island.s?"  has  been  asked  many 
t.mes,  and  the  easiest  an£7,ers  have  been 
negative — thee  pre  no  pecple.  no  trees,  prac- 
tically no  ani.Tials,  few  homes,  no  farms. 

But  an  assumption  that  the  Aleutians  are 
barren,  worthle&i  rocks  is  unjustified  and 
arouses  Immediaie  opposition  among  parsons 
who  have  lived  or  traveled  extensively  in  the 
Islands. 

In  the  first  place,  the  soil  is  extremely  fer- 
tile, sandy  loam,  which  as  a  matter  of  regu- 
larity grows  wild  pea  vines  and  various 
grasses — almost  iill  nutritious  to  cattle  or 
sheep — waist  higii  on  a  tall  man.  Wild  rye 
has  heads  6  inches  long,  various  valuable 
herbs  grow  wild.  Including  arnica,  digitalis, 
and  ethers.  Natives  have  for  centuries  lived 
on  the  berries  cf  the  so-called  ptarmigan 
bush  and  on  the  roots  of  various  tubers  when 
other  food  was  unavailable.  Caribou  and 
reindeer  grow  fat  on  th^  grass  and  sport  some 
of  the  finest  horn  growths  to  be  found  any- 
where. I 

NATIONAL  FOREST  I 

In  a  few  places  where  soldiers  or  trappers 
planted  t;ny  victory  gardens  as  experiments. 
radishes,  lettuce,  and  beets  thrive.  Some  cf 
the  soil  s-ems  lackmg  in  lime,  but  that  is 
Its  only  apparent  deficiency. 

Trees  are  lacking.  There  ar^  several  ex- 
planations why — but  wherever  trees  have 
been  planted  they  thrive.  On  one  wind- 
swept Isie  troops  have  planted  a  single  sap- 
ling, surrounded  it  with  a  tight  fence  and 
dubbed  it  the  Aleutian  National  Forest.  One 
small  Juniperlike  tree  grows  naturally  on 
?ome  Islands.  It  is  a  dwarf  species  only  18 
to  24  Inches  tall — but  a  tree  nonetheless. 

Contrary  to  common  opinion,  the  soil  Is 
not  particularly  rocky.  True,  volcanoes  In 
places  have  thrown  huge  boulders  for  miles 
toward  the  beaches.  True,  too,  that  nearly 
every  Island  Is  topped  with  some  kind  of  fog- 
bound, forbidding  peak.  But  around  the 
peaks  and  between  the  boulders  are  wild 
meadows  that  would  make  a  Missouri  mule 
chortle  with  delight. 

STOCK  RAISING 

There  are  several  examples  of  what  this 
chain  can  do  as  a  stock-raising  country.  On 
at  least  2  Islands,  lar?;e  bands  of  sheep  have 
been  grazed  successfully.  One  band  cf 
10.000  has  had  no  food  other  than  the  natural 
grass  in  years  and  Is  thriving.  The  ther- 
mometer never  strikes  a  point  low  enough 
to  bother  a  hardy  breed,  and  there  are  no 
predators  to  decimate  the  lanibs  In  spring. 
The  sheepmen  have  Just  one  chore — the  an- 
nual shearing. 

On  another  Island,  not  actually  in  the 
Aleutians  but  close  to  them  a  bull  and  half 
a  doz?n  heifers  were  put  ashore  seme  CO  years 
ago.    Tcday    their  descendants  form  a  s:z3- 


able  herd  although  they  have  been  left  en- 
tirely to  themselves  except  for  occasional  kill- 
ing paities. 

FINE  EUR   COUNTRT 

As  fur-growing  country,  the  Islands  are 
unsurpa  sed.  Wet  winds  and  foggy  days  pro- 
duce superior  pelts.  The  blue  fcxcs,  v.'hose 
origin  is  a  matter  cf  doubt,  h.ive  multiplied 
consistently,  providing  a  steady  living  for  a 
number  of  white  and  native  trappers. 

The  average  Aleutian  stream,  6  feet  wide 
In  September,  is  a  frothy,  living  thing,  with 
hum-backed  salmon  fighting  for  swimming 
room  or  floating  drearily  down  after  spawn- 
ing. Close  on  the  heels  cf  the  s^.lmcn  are 
myriads  cf  trout  getting  fat  on  the  salmon 
egjs. 

Along  the  salt-water  beaches,  seafood  is 
plentiful.  The  spider  crab  frequently  Is  6 
feet  from  toe  to  toe,  arid  excellent  eating. 
For  codfish  and  halibut.  It  Is  only  neccosary 
to  drop  a  hook  over  the  stern  of  a  beat  and 
bait  It  with  almost  anything  from  a  red  rag 
to  a  Chun!:  cf  bacon  fat.  Varloi'.s  other 
smaller  fish  are  common. 

CLAM   YIELD 

In  almost  every  bay  a  half  dozen  hair  seals 
keep  a  constant  curious  watch  on  the  world, 
and  herds  of  fur  seals — protected  by  the  dead 
whales  Poatlng  up  on  the  beaches-^are  regu- 
lar olfactory  menaces.  A'most  any  beach 
will  yield  shells  of  both  butter  and  razor 
clams 

Climatically,  these  'slands  are  not  paradise. 
The  wind  blows  almost  as  much  as  it  does 
In  Kansas,  the  rain  Is  even  more  constant 
than  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  the  com- 
bination brings  on  a  horizontal  soaking  that 
Is  no  fun  In  either  the  Aleut  or  English 
tongues. 

Lack  of  trees  makes  firewood  and  building 
materials  a  definite  problem  for  a  single 
settler  or  an  army.  No  coal  has  been  found, 
and  few  other  minerals  have  been  mined; 
although  exploration  is  far  from  complete. 
Seme  volcanoes  are  active  and  it  Is  only  27 
years  since  the  top  cf  one — Mount  Katmal. 
on  the  mainland,  but  In  the  same  geographi- 
cal area— blew  off  with  an  explosion  heard 
practically  around  the  world.  Mount  Venla- 
minoff.  even  closer  to  the  Islands,  has  been 
In  eruption  within  the  la.st  3  years.  Several 
peaks  on  the  Islands  smoke  constantly. 

RUGGED   MOCNT.MNS 

The  chain  Is  n;gged,  but  not  barren  In  any 
sense  of  the  word.  A  Japanese  Journallbt 
who  visited  Alaska  several  years  ago  was 
quoted  as  saying  the  chain  could  support 
5,000.000  Japanese  In  comparative  comfort. 

And  even  the  American  soldiers  who  hpve 
the  wet  and  nasty  job  of  keeping  any  part 
of  thase  5,000.000  from  settling  permanently 
will  admit,  homesick  as  they  are,  that  the 
foggy  peaks,  the  blues  and  the  greens  of  the 
landscape,  the  spray  from  pounding  Bering 
Sea  stirf,  have  a  strange  beauty  of  their  own 
probably  not  equaled  elsewhere  on  the  Ameri- 
can Continent? 


Six  Sons  and  One  Son-in-Law  Fro::"  0;^e 
Family  in  United  States  Am,,  j  ,S.rv- 
ices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LUllLR  H.  i-;.U;E 

OF  SOUTH   C.UlOLINn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1942 

Mr.  HARE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
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t)  r.y  CRD,  I  submit  the  following  article 
which  appeared  In  the  Index-Journal, 
Greenwood,  S.  C,  October  3,  1942: 

Mrs.  LcUa  C.  West,  of  1604  South  Main 
Street,  Greenwood,  S.  C,  has  six  sons  and  a 
son-in-law  now  In  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States,  and  her  youngest  son  Is  mark- 
ing time  until  his  seventeenth  birthday  next 
February  15,  for  he  intends  to  enlist  In  the 
Kavy  on  that  day. 

This  undoubtedly  equals  and  may  exceed 
State  and  National  records  for  number  of 
service  men  from  one  family. 

All  of  the  boys  enlisted  except  one,  and  the 
fact  that  Ansel  was  drafted  seems  a  matter  of 
plain  hard  luck  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 
As  his  mother  explains  with  fond  sympathy, 
"Poor  Ansel,  he  wanted  so  bad  to  go  In  like 
the  others  and  he  tried  three  times  to  enlist, 
but  they  turned  him  down  because  he  was 
too  short  and  then  last  October  he  got 
drafted." 

ALL    SERVICES    REPRESENTED 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  all  have 
representatives  of  the  West  family  and  their 
length  of  service  ranges  from  a  few  weeks  to 
6  and  7  years. 

Mrs.  WeEts  fighting  men  are  her  sons, 
Charles  A.  West,  corporal  of  marines;  Frank 
West,  a  first  sergeant;  Daniel  H.  We&t.  Jr., 
staff  sergeant;  Corpl.  Ansel  B.  West;  the 
twins,  Carl,  a  seoond-class  s",  mnn  ai.d  Harl, 
an  apprentice  seaman;  and  :>;  .  West's  hus- 
band, Sloan  Pitts,  now  at  Giem  Lukes  Naval 
Training  Station.  The  seventh  sen  is  Edgar 
Newton  West,  who  means  to  t>e  in  the  Navy 
on  next  February  15. 

A  daughter.  Miss  Gertrude  West,  who  hves 
here  with  her  mother,  says  she  Is  very  much 
Interested  In  the  WAAC's  and  would  like  to 
Join  that  group.  Another  daughter  is  Mrs. 
Cleo  Gastley,  of  Ninety  Six. 
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HON.  EARL  C.  Fr!!CHENER 

OF  MICHIC.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^KN' T  \T1VE.^ 

Tuesday,  Noveinber  10,  19 4 j 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
cern, which  almost  amounts  to  conster- 
nation, prevails  in  Michigan  over  the 
proposed  gasoline  rationing  order  which 
is  to  take  eflect  on  November  22.  I  have 
just  returned  from  Michigan  and  know 
how  our  people  feel  about  this  matter. 
They  want  to  do  their  full  part.  They 
appreciate  that  the  war  cannot  be  won 
without  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all.  It 
is  just  a  question  of  degree,  and,  as  a 
practical  matter  in  Michigan,  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  famjliar  with  the  situa- 
tion are  of  the  opinion  ih.^t  M.o  carrying 
out  of  the  gas  ratioiui.g  oici-.r  will  ma- 
terially interfere  with  the  job  Michigan 
is  doing  in  the  war  efTort  on  the  home 
front. 

Near  the  city  of  Yp  Ir.nti  is  located 
the  mammoth  Willow  Run  bomber  plant. 
Housing  conditions,  living  conditions, 
and  transportation  conditions  a>-  ute 
in  this  v.hole  terri''  '■■.  Ti..-  .  a:.:y 
is  confronted  with  a  c.nu.i:-'  irAUo;:;- 
tation  problem  and  not  with  a  theory. 
Indicative  oi  the  sentiment  is  the  follow- 


ing telegram  I  received  from  the  Ypsi- 
lanti  Kiwanis  Cltib: 

The  members  of  the  Ypsilantl  Kiwanis  Club, 
who  represent  a  cross  section  of  Ypsilantl 
businessmen,  after  due  consideration  have  de- 
cided that  the  enforcement  of  a  35-mUe  speed 
limit  in  preference  to  gasoline  rationing 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  conununity  and  the 
war  effort  because  cf  the  Inadequacy  of  public 
transportation  in  th!«  area.  We  strongly  urge 
your  cooperation  In  this  matter. 

The  Ypsilantl  Board  of  Commerce, 
which  organization  is  cooperating  to  the 
limit  in  the  war  cSort,  wires  me  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  in  this  community  feel  that  gasoline 
rationing  here  at  this  time  will  result  in  a  loss 
of  many  man-hours  In  our  local  defense 
plants,  namely,  the  Ford  bomber  plant  and 
Bendlx  plant  at  Wayne.  A  large  percentage 
of  workers  live  In  territories  that  are  from  8 
to  20  miles  distant  from  these  plants  and  In 
rural  territores,  making  It  necessary  for  the 
car  to  be  used  for  picking  up  all  supplies  for 
the  home.  Including  fuel  oil  and  groceries. 
We  also  believe  that  the  general  feeling  of 
motorists  here  Is  that  they  are  now  willing  to 
do  their  best  to  curtail  mileage  if  allowed  to 
do  so  voluntarily.  We  asfe  that  the  Govern- 
ment allow  a  3  months'  trial,  giving  time  for 
study.  In  order  that  no  sit^^ntion  Is  created 
that  will  lose  time  and  disturb  our  defense 
pl.Tnt  '.abor. 

Ml  Speaker,  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Michigan,  which  is  a  live-wire,  public- 
spirited  State  and  community  benefac- 
tor, through  its  president,  James  Vernor, 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  President 
Roosevelt  which  pretty  accurately  ap- 
praises the  situation  in  Michigan,  and, 
pursuant  to  the  permission  given  to  me, 
I  include  copy  of  that  letter  in  these  re- 
marks.   The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Michigan  is  the  arsenal  of  democracy.  Sev- 
enty percent  of  Automobile  Club  of  Mich- 
igan membership  of  185,000  motorists  is 
directly  engaged  In  war  work.  Their  un- 
interrupted work  is  vital  In  this  hour  cf 
stress.  They  are  loyal  and  true  AmerlcaiLS 
In  their  100-percent  dedication  to  war  pro- 
duction. Today  they  fear  a  great  break-down 
not  only  In  their  economic  life  but  In  their 
war-production  effort.  Some  degree  of  re- 
sentment against  arbitrary  regimentation  Is 
Indicated  In  Tuesday's  election  returns. 

Our  position  reiterates  practically  the  same 
governmental  procedure  recommended  by  us 
In  a  communication  to  War  Production  Board 
Chairman  Donald  M.  Nelson  as  of  June  6. 1942. 

Exhaustive  surveys  over  all  of  Michigan 
convince  us  that  proposed  gasoline  rationing 
In  this  State,  where  distances  are  great  and 
where  suburban  residence  Is  general,  threat- 
ens a  chaotic  condition,  seriously  crippling 
war  effort  and  seriously  affecting  civilian 
morale,  now  all-important.  Michigan,  In 
common  with  other  Midwestern  States,  de- 
pends almost  solely  en  automobile  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  war  Jobs.  Defense  plants 
are  widely  scattered  and  public  transportation 
systems  already  are  taxed  beyond  capacity. 
As  an  index  to  this,  a  16-fatality  bus-train 
crash  lzr,t  week  has  been  laid  to  overcrov7d- 
ing  of  the  bus. 

The  first  suggestion  cf  .Nut ion- wide  gaso- 
line rationing  was  bailed  on  asstimed  tank 
car  and  shin  sh-ortage;  the:^.  frllowed  em- 
phasis tha!  ir.e  proposal  vi-  icr  the  sole 
purpose  of  conservine  rul>;x  : 

With  that  in  mind,  w.e  h..\e  >  xhaustively 
-■■:%■  V'-d    the    situati'  I.    v..    Mi  I.::- ^:.       Our 

A  F'ri'-:'v  pr.ff-r'iri  PP-'ri'if  f=peed  limit 
means  tiu.i  t:rr>?  w  :;   !■  '  -ur   t"-vice  over  a 


long  period,  but  the  35-miIe  limit  must  be 
enforced  to  the  letter,  even  If  by  impounding 
violating  cars.  We  have  authenticated  records 
of  passenger  car  tires  In  operation  up  to 
70.000-75.000  mUes,  and  with  a  35-mlle  limit 
the  average  car  will  be  driven  well  under  the 
desired  5.000  miles  a  year. 

Our  Detroit  survey  recently  made  shows 
more  than  one-half  of  its  cars  are  equipped 
with  tires  that  still  retain  more  than  60 
percent  of  their  original  rubber. 

A  Michigan  State  Highway  Department 
survey  shows  that  almost  every  Michigan  war 
worker  owns  his  own  car.  One  out  cf  every 
6  workmen  in  Detroit  lives  more  than  10 
miles  from  his  work  bench.  In  750  plants 
stuveycd.  employing  almost  500.000  workers, 
It  Was  found  that  75  percent  go  to  their  Jobs 
In  automobiles.  In  the  areas  outside  Detroit 
proper — and  It  Is  In  these  areas  we  find  Ford's 
Willow  Run,  Chrysler's  tank  arsenad.  Hud- 
S'jn's  naval  ordnance,  and  scores  of  others — 
it  is  found  that  89  percent  of  the  workmen 
use  automobiles  and  live  long  distances  from 
their  places  of  employment. 

At  35  miles  an  hour  so-called  long-distance 
pleasure  driving  is  definitely  eliminated  Our 
surveys  show  that  a  10-hour  trip  at  a  top  of 
35  miles  will  show  an  average  road  speed  of 
only  22  miles  an  hour.  The  time  element, 
plus  the  physical  dlsromfcrt  of  long  drives 
at  slow  speed,  means  the  end  of  long-distance 
pleasure  driving. 

A^t  35  miles  an  hour,  gasoline  performance 
will  be  at  its  peak. 

At  35  miles  an  hour,  and  with  proper  care, 
the  ordinary  car  may  be  expected  to  double 
Its  ordinarily  expected  mileage. 

But  mcst  Important  Is  that  Michigan  war 
workers  will  have  uninterrupted  transpcrta- 
tron  to  and  from  their  Jobs  at  the  same  time 
the  following  will  be  achieved  in  the  fullest: 

1.  Rubber  will  be  conserved  even  beyond 
governmental  desires. 

2.  War  production  will  not  be  crippled. 

3.  The  economic  picture  will  net  be  too 
greatly   affected. 

4.  "The  general  public  will  receive  the  con- 
sideration they  feel  they  deserve.  They  are 
not  working  directly  on  machines;  yet  this 
mass  of  America  Is  trying  to  win  this  war 

6.  Civilian  morale  will  be  materially  im- 
proved by  the  Indication  that  arbitrary  and 
unnecessary  regimentation  is  not  Intended 

Wo  quote  from  Benatcr  Prentiss  M. 
Brown's  statement:  "That  east  coast's  ra- 
tioned over-all  consumption  cf  gasoline  In 
the  first  7  months  of  this  year,  under  dif- 
ferent rationing  methods.  Is  only  3  percent 
less  than  that  reached  voluntarily  in  the 
unratloned   Midwest" 

The  physical  machinery  necessary  to  put 
gasoline  rationing  Into  eflect  Is  so  vast  that 
an  Impossible  situation  looms.  In  Wayne 
County  alone  more  than  600.000  motorists 
must  register  for  the  basic  A  cards:  in  Michi- 
gan, more  than  a  million  and  a  half  motor- 
ists. Nowhere  In  Michigan  can  defense 
workers  cper"te  uninterruptedly  on  the  A 
ration,  hence  immediate  application  for  B 
and  C  ratings  will  be  Imperative.  Our  sur- 
veys show  that  the  necessary  processing  of 
those  additional  applications  threaten  serious 
delays,  plus  the  high  Incidence  cf  unfair  dis- 
crimination in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
clerical  task. 

Therefore,  we  plead  with  you  that  the  pro- 
posed rationing  of  gasoline  te  postponed  be- 
yond the  proposed  date  of  November  22  so 
that  governmental  surveys,  wide  and  exhaus- 
tive, may  be  made  and  their  results  cor'-e- 
lated.  After  these  surveys.  If  It  la  deemed 
necessary,  we  as  loyal  Americans  will  see 
eye  to  eye  with  you  in  whatever  you  feel  la 
the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  we  wiU  gladly 
and  willingly  cocperate  to  the  fuUest  extent 
without  the  motorists  of  Michigan  fueling 
they  are  being  unneces-^ariiy  hampered  In 
their  war  effort.     During  the  interim  moic 
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thnn  a  million  Michigan  car  owners  and 
several  raiUion  car  r;ders  will  have  ur  mt»r- 
mpU'd  transportation  to  and  fron  war 
plants,  and  production  will  be  held  at  Ita 
bighesl   leveia. 

With  all  the  sincerity  at  our  commahd  we 
plr.id  With  you  to  give  tins  suggestion  your 
fullest  consideration. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  already  t 
matter  up  with  the  Office  of 
mini5tralion.    Because  of  the  vita 
tion  occupied   by  Michigan  in 
program,   gas  rationing   there   be 
more    than    a    local    problem.     I 
urged,  and  am  urging,  that  the 
tion   of   those   famihar   with   M 
conditions  be  followed,  and  that 
vember   22   order   be   held   in 
Until  a  mole  complete  invest 
made. 


Dedication  ot  Service  Flag  at  Mar' 
Co:i€f;e,  TarrytovMi,  N.  Y. 
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IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRE:3LN  : 

Tuesday.  November  10.  1942 

Mr.  H:?"7:  r  \\\"      Mr.  Speak( 
ccntly  a  srn.'  >  -iLi*;  dedication  ir 
cry  of   the  Butler   family   was   I 
Marymount    College    on    the 
Tarrytown.  N.  Y.     The  bles."ing 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  service 
lollowed  by  thi.s  prayer,  which  I  t 
particularly  appropriate  to  the  oct 
and  of  interest  to  those  who  real 
power  of  prayer: 

O   Lord   Jesus  Chriit.   who  In   Thy 
heaiCii  the  prayers  ol  sijiners,  pour 
beseech  Thee,  all  graces  and  blessings 
country  and   its  citizens.     We  pray 
ttcular  for  cur  President,  for  cur  Co 
esptcially   for    all   cur   relatives   now 
aiiued  furces.  fur  all  our  soldiers,  foi 
who  defend  us  in  ships — whether  on  t 
or  in  the  skiej  —  for  all  who  are  sufferi ; 
hardf^hips  of  war.  for  all  who  are  in 
In  danger.    Bring  us  all.  after  the 
this  lUe.  to  the  haven  cf  peace  and 
U«  eU.  together  with  Thee.  O  clear  Lord 
la  Thy  glorious  heavenly  kingdom.    A;; 
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Why  This  Nt^lcct  of  the  West! 
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is  high  time  that  the  Western  States  were 
receiving  ju.stice  and  representation. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  attached 
article  that  appeared  in  tiie  Los  Anseles 
Times  under  date  line  of  October  25.  1942, 
which  gives  a  very  definite  picture  of  the 
lack  of  consideration  m  appointments  to 
governmental  agencies,  judicial  and  Cab- 
inet positions  as  applied  to  the  West: 
Wht  This  Neglect  or  the  West? 
(By  E   C.  Krauss) 

Why  are  Caluornia  and  the  entire  Wtst 
being  slighted  in  the  matter  of  Washington 
executive.  Cabinet,  and  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointments? 

Since  the  early  days  of  California  state- 
hood, this  State  has  seldom  been  without 
representation  in  the  Supreme  Court  or  the 
Presidential  Cabinet  until  now.  Coming  Into 
the  Union  in  1830.  the  State  was  honored  only 

I    13  years  later  with  an  appointment   to  the 

I    Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Stephen 
J    Field  being  put  Into  the  office  of  Associate 
'O'viPt        Justice  by  President  Lincoln  In  1863. 

Justice  Field  lived  until  1897.  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Justice  Joseph  McKenna,  also  a 
Californian.  named  in  1898  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley.  after  serving  as  Attorney  General  for 
about  a  year.  Justice  McKenna  served  until 
1926.  Attorney  General  McKenna  was  this 
State's  first  Cabinet  officer  The  next  Cali- 
fornian to  be  named  to  the  Cabinet  was 
Vlcicr  H  Metcalf.  whom  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  named  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  in  1905  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
1906  Following  him  came  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
made  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  President 
Wilson  m  1913.  and  then  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 
who  was  made  Secretary  of  Commerce  by 
President  Harding  in  1921. 

I  In  1924.  President  Coolidge  named  Curtis 
D.  Wilbur,  of  thla  State.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  in  1929  President  Hoover  caUed  in 

I  Dr  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Inter.or 

j        Including  Supreme  Court  Justices  and  Cab- 

I  inet  officers.  California  was  represented  in 
high  national  office  practically  continuously 

I    from  1863  to  1933. 

'  WHAT    OF    THE    PRESENT? 

I       But  California,  fifth  In  population,  second 
I    In    area,    fifth    In    Income-tax    payments,    is 
;    wholly  imrepresented  in  Wa.-hmgton  today  in 
1    the  Judicial  and  executive  departments,  and 
has  been  all   through   the  present  adminis- 
tration. 
j        The  same  thing   Is   true  cf  the  others  of 
[    the    11    Western    States.      In    general,    these 
I   States  of  the  far  West  have  had  in  past  ad- 
I    ministrations    a   sprinkling    of    Justices    and 
I    Cabinet     members.       Thus     Wyoming      had 
Justice  Willis  Van  Devanter  and   Utah   had 
Justice  George  Sutherland  on  the  Supreme 
Court  for  many  years.    Hubert  Work.  Secre- 
tary of   the   Interior,  served   from   Colorado 
frcm  1923  to  1928 

But  no  appointments  have  been  made  since 
1933.  either  to  the  Supreme  Court  or  to  the 
Cabinet,  from  any  Western  State.  Justice 
Douglas  is  sometimes  sp.:!ken  of  a3  a  west- 
erner. In  fact,  he  v;rao  born  in  Minnesota, 
spent  a  few  years  In  the  State  of  Wa.si;ir.gton 
and  most  of  his  life  in  the  East,  and  was 
appointed  from  Connecticut. 

M.AP   SHOWS    INEQUAUTY 

Th»  Rccompanyipg  m.ip  shows  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices  and  members  of  the  Cabinet,  which 
demonstrates  the  underrepresentation  of  the 
West  and  the  overrepresentation  of  New  York 
in  The  national  administration 

New  York  has  two  memkiers  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Chief  Justice  Stone  and  Justice  Jack- 
son, and  three  members  cf  the  Cabinet.  Sec- 
retary of  War  Stimson.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Morgenthau.  and  Secretary  of  Labor 
Perkins.  Pennsylvania  Is  next  in  favor  with 
Justice  Roberts  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Attorney  General  Blddle  and  Postmaster  Gen- 
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eral  Walker  In  the  Cabinet.  IllincU  has  two 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  Secretary  of  ttie 
Navy  Kno.x  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes. 
Grouped  with  New  York  geographically 
and  commercially  are  Connecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, each  of  whicli  is  represented  la 
the  Supreme  Court — Justices  Douglas  and 
Frankfurter.  Justice  Murphy  is  from  Michi- 
gan. Justice  P^ed  from  Kentucky;  South 
Carolina  was  represented  until  recently  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Byrnes,  now  inflation 
control  chieftain.  Alabama  has  Justice 
Black.  Tennessee  has  Secretary  of  State  Hull, 
Indiana  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard. 

NECLBCTED     STATES 

The  whole  group  of  States  west  of  the  Mis- 
Elssjppi,  with  more  than  one-fourth  cf  the 
population  and  much  more  than  half  the 
area,  are  unrepresented  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  have  only  one  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Jesse  Jones,  who  hails 
frcm  eastern  Texas  and  Is  more  associated 
with  the  South  than  the  West.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Wallace  Is  from  Iowa,  which  is  geo- 
graphtcaUy  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  he  :s 
not  an  appointive  officer,  strictly  speaking, 
though  the  manner  of  his  nomination  at 
Chicago  suggested  a  Presidential  appolnt- 
me.1t.  Certainly  he  caruiot  be  said  to  have  a 
weslern  point  of  view. 

There  are  several  major  executive  posts 
outside  the  Cabinet,  and  in  none  of  these  .s 
the  West  given  a  break,  with  the  possible  and 
qualified  exception  of  the  Rubber  Adminis- 
trator. William  M.  JefTers.  whose  home  Is  In 
Omaha  but  who  has  Pacific  slope  interests 
and  connections.  Leon  Henderson,  price 
czar,  is  from  New  Jersey.  Joseph  B.  Eastman, 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  Director  of  Transportation,  is 
from  Massachusetts  (born  in  New  York): 
Donald  M.  Nelson.  War  Production  Director, 
Is  from  Illinois;  Paul  McNutt.  Manpower  Di- 
rector, is  from  Indiana.  Harry  L.  Hopkln?. 
the  ublquitoi)3.  is  from  New  York  (born  in 
Iowa). 

ANOTHER  OMISSION 

Attention  may  be  called  also  to  another 
strange  emission:  California,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  agricultural  States,  does  not  have 
a  Member  on  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  or  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
These  are  not  executive  posts,  to  be  sure,  or 
under  Presidential  appointment,  but  the 
omission  is  nonetheless  significant. 

Now.  while  the  geographical  distribution 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices  and  executive 
officers,  including  the  Cabinet,  would  not  be 
important  if  they  were,  in  every  case,  the  best 
qualified  persons  for  the  Jobs,  no  candid  and 
objective  Judge  would  say  that  such  condi- 
tions have  been  met  In  the  presant  admin- 
istration. 


Educat'oii  i>ia:k-Out 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  RMAN-:£L  CELLER 

a    NEW    VOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10.  1942 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
50  colleges  in  the  United  States  have  been 
forced  to  close  in  recent  months  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  impact  of  war  upon  the  col- 
leges. Naturally  these  first  academic 
casualties  are  the  smaller  and  weaker  of 
the  Nation's  approximately  1.7C0  colleges. 
Perhaps  they  can  be  spared  without  seri- 
ous loss  to  the  country  and  to  the  war 
effort.   Far  more  serious,  however,  is  the 
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fact  that  more  than  one-half  of 
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tion's colleges  are  In  imminent  danger  of 
having  to  close  their  doors.  Enrollment 
losses  during  the  past  2  years  have  been 
exceedingly  large,  in  some  cases  more 
than  50  percent.  The  pas.sage  of  the 
teen-age  draft  bill,  with  no  provision  for 
permitting  Iwys  now  enrolled  in  college 
to  finish  the  current  academic  year, 
would  so  greatly  deplete  college  enroll- 
ments that  literally  hundreds  of  our  col- 
leges woiild  be  unable  to  continue  opera- 
tion. 

If  this  were  a  matter  of  concern  only 
to  the  colleges  themselves  and  to  their 
faculty  members  there  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient justification  for  bringing  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  of 
the  public.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  vital 
concern  to  our  country  and  its  war  pro- 
gram. Eighty-five  percent  of  the  young 
men  who  have  successfully  completed 
cflRcers'  candidate  training  and  have  be- 
come junior  officers  in  our  Army  have 
had  collcpte  training.  It  is  to  our  great 
system  of  large  and  small,  public  and 
private  colleges  that  we  must  look,  not 
only  for  a  continuous  supply  of  junior 
officer  material  for  our  armed  forces, 
but  for  our  doctors,  dentists,  engineers, 
phy.sicists.  chemists,  and  technicians  in 
numerous  other  fields.  It  is  to  these 
same  colleges  that  v.e  must  look  for  a 
supply  of  teachers  to  replace  the  many 
thou-sands  of  teachers  who  have  left  their 
classrooms  for  war  work. 

All  that  is  asked  at  this  time  is  that 
the  House  amendment  to  the  teen-age 
draft  bill  should  be  retained.  It  would 
permit  students  now  enrolled  in  schools 
and  colleges  to  finish  the  present  aca- 
demic year  of  schooling  ending  in  June 
1943.  Is  this  an  unreasonable  request? 
Let  us  consider  the  facts. 

The  military  authorities  admit  that 
thou.sands  of  these  boj's  must  be  sent 
back  to  college  after  being  drafted.  But 
no  plan  is  ready  now  by  which  those  who 
should  be  retained  in  college  will  be  re- 
tained. The  development  of  such  a  plan 
and  the  application  of  the  selective 
process  take  time.  So  the  military  au- 
thorities propose  to  take  all  these  boj's 
out  of  college,  thus  completely  disrupt- 
ing their  educational  program  for  this 
year,  and  then  at  some  later  date  to  send 
back  to  college  those  whom  they  select, 
not  to  the  colleges  from  which  they  came, 
but  to  other  colleges  selected  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities. 

Why  is  it  not  sounder  public  policy  to 
permit  these  boys  to  complete  the  cur- 
rent school  year  where  they  are  and  at 
the  same  time  develop  the  plans  by 
which  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  those 
who  should  be  taken  directly  into  mili- 
tary service  shall  be  taken  and  those  who 
in  the  public  interest  should  continue 
their  education  shall  h^  ordered  to  do  so? 
Such  a  plan  represen-.'  a  hf  ner  use  of  our 
manpower  and  a  better  u.-e  of  our  col- 
leges. It  is  what  would  happen  if  the 
House  amendment  prevails. 

Actually  our  colleges  should  b"  busier 
in  wartime  than  they  are  :n  unies  of 
peace.  It  is  not  the  fanU  o;  the  colleges 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  Tl-.o  colleges 
are  ready  and  eager  to  oP  :  v'.hat  is 
needed.  They  have  the  "know  how"  of 
imparting  needed  information  and  use- 
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ful  skills.  Permit  these  institutions  to 
close  and  their  faculty  members  to  be 
dispersed,  and  you  will  have  destroyed 
an  agency  as  vital  to  our  war  efficiency  as 
is  our  great  industrial  establishment. 
Close  the  colleges  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  forced  to  establish  new 
federally  controlled  and  federally  oper- 
ated in.stitutions  to  take  their  place.  En- 
tirely aside  from  the  general  undesirabil- 
ity  of  such  action,  it  would  be  an  exceed- 
ingly costly  and  time-consuming  opera- 
tion. 

It  is  not  being  asked  that  boys  now  in 
college  be  exempted  from  military  duty. 
The  boys  do  not  want  this  nor  do  the  col- 
leges. It  is  being  asked  that  we  not  waste 
precious  months  which  should  be  devoted 
to  fitting  these  boys  for  responsible  war 
work  by  yanking  them  out  of  college  in- 
discriminately and  then  later  sending 
them  back  to  college.  Leave  them  where 
they  are  for  the  rest  of  this  year.  Let  the 
military  authorities  tell  the  colleges  what 
they  would  like  to  have  taught.  Permit 
the  colleges  and  the  military  authorities 
to  study  the  records  and  make  a  careful 
selection  of  these  boys  on  the  basis  of 
this  year's  work,  with  a  view  to  assigning 
them  where  they  are  most  needed.  In 
England  all  college  students  are  deferred 
for  at  least  1  year. 

The  action  here  proposed  will  enable 
most  of  the  colleges  to  get  through  this 
year.  Before  next  school  year  begins 
Congress  will  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
establish  an  adequate  manpower  author- 
ity which  will  have  responsibility  for  de- 
termining manpower  and  womanpower 
needs  for  the  armed  forc3s.  for  agricul- 
ture, for  industry,  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
the  country  for  men  and  women  who 
should  be  engaged  in  receiving  education 
and  training  for  essential  services  to  tlie 
Nation.  Vv^hen  that  is  done  it  will  be 
found  that  our  colleges  and  universities 
have  an  important  role  in  the  war  effort 
and  that  we  shall  have  need  for  all  of 
them.  Let  us  have  no  black-out  on  edu- 
cation at  the  very  time  that  our  need  for 
education  is  greatest. 

If  perchance  the  House  provision  is 
not  retained,  then  it  is  hoped  the  mili- 
tary authorities  will  by  regulation  provide 
for  the  aforesaid  program. 

Also  I  want  no  privil-ges  for  the  rich 
man's  son.  Poor  and  rich  should  be  on 
a  parity.  Students  from  poor  families 
should  be  subsidized  in  the  colleges  and 
given  the  same  opportunities  as  the  sons 
of  the  rich  for  study  to  make  them  offi- 
cers and  post-war  leaders. 


commendation  because  it  is  now  a  mili- 
tary fact  that  Stalingrad  would  have 
fallen  had  it  not  been  for  our  lend-lease 
assistance,  and.  of  course,  there  would 
have  been  no  driving  of  Rommel  back 
through  Africa  if  it  had  not  been  for 
lend-lease  assistance.  There  would  have 
been  no  Invasion  of  northern  Africa  by 
the  American  forces,  aided  by  the  English 
Navy,  last  Saturday  night  if  there  had 
been  no  lend-lea;^e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  those  of  us  con- 
solation in  this  hour  of  a  national  crisis 
when  we  are  informed  by  our  military 
and  naval  authorities  that  our  support 
was  such  that  enabled  them  to  accom- 
plish such  a  vonderful  task  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  democracy.  Lend-Lease  Ad- 
ministrator E.  R.  Stettlnius,  Jr.,  gave  the 
President  his  report  last  week,  and  it  is 
truly  an  in.<;piration  to  Imow  we  got  this 
material  and  equipment  to  Egypt  in  spite 
of  all  the  obstacles — submarines  and 
whatnot. 

The  major  part  of  the  military  equip- 
ment, according  to  the  President,  was 
shipped  to  Egypt  during  the  last  9  months 
and  included  more  than  1.000  planes, 
many  hundreds  of  tanks.  20,000  trucks, 
and  hundreds  of  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  break-down  of  materials  involved 
in  the  $636,952,000  total  include: 

Ordnance,  $130,058,000;  aircraft — not 
including  flyaways — $164,149,000;  tanks, 
$88,239,000;  motor  vehicles  S7?]i:^noO: 
miscellaneous  manufacture.'^  ■^74  fi  •:  000; 
agricultural  products.  $33,687,000;  indus- 
trial materials,  $73,100,000. 
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Lend-Lease  Made  Un'ted  S^'d^s  Ir.v-sioa 
of  .\inca  Possible 


EXTENPT'^'X  OF  RE>!\F:KS 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

IN  THE  HOUbE  Ot    RF;F!^lC^K^rTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  Novembi'  10.  1942 

hi.    .'-■NYDFR     M-    F {_-■... k '  r,  all  those 

who  support  ( -i   •'■..'^   Ifvi-iease  from  its 
Inception  are  !:;.  y-  .1  :     new  heights  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAHKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELIO 

OF  CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVE3 

Tuesday.  November  10.  1942 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  167 
years  ago,  the  Continental  Congress 
passed  an  act  creating  the  first  fighting 
force  of  this  Nation,  the  United  States 
Marines.  Since  that  time,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Navy,  the  Marines  have 
achieved  an  enviable  record  both  on  land 
and  sea  in  the  service  of  this  Nation, 
fighting  our  battles,  protecting  cur  in- 
terests and  safeguarding  American  rights 
in  every  known  corner  of  the  earth.  To- 
day as  we  are  about  to  enact  the  law 
drafting  into  service  young  men  of  18 
and  19,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  average 
age  of  the  men  serving  in  the  Marines  is 
scarcely  21.  Yet  they  are  a  hardy,  well- 
trained,  toughened  group  of  men,  ready 
and  willing  to  face  the  greatest  odds  and 
the  fiercest  foes. 

To  endeavor  to  recount  the  past  glori- 
ous history  of  the  corps  would  be  an 
endless  task  since  the  marines  have  been 
in  ar!:r-n  ci  ]'■:•■' ■  92  v'^ars-  of  their  167 
years  •■'  •  xi  t-rL-  T.'ify  have  seen  serv- 
ice in  a''::n-t  every  country  and  in  .  •  ■  v 
land.  We  of  California.  part:cu:«ii>  y-i 
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The  Office  of  War  Information  not  only  tells 
hew  the  magazine  stories  might  be  treated, 
but  ofTers  plots. 

In  the  fielci  of  love  and  western  love,  the 
Office  of  War  Information  wants  the  less  dra- 
matic services  of  civilian  defense  glamorized. 

•Here,"  says  the  OfQce  of  War  Information 
In  its  guide  ;'or  the  love-story  people,  "is  a 
suggested  plot: 

"Poor  gal  In  love  with  rich  young  ofHcer  is 
terrified  of  his  dowager  mother,  whom  she 
has  never  met.  Officer  in  camp:  girl  tries  to 
forget  him:  tlircws  herself  into  work  (say  as  a 
physiotherapv  assistant):  finds  herself  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  mother.  (Opportunity 
here  to  describe  work  and  Its  value) .  Mother 
willing,  but  unused  to  work,  finds  it  difficult 
to  adjust,  is  helped  by  girl  and  the  two  be- 
come fond  o;'  one  another,  still  ignorant  of 
each  other's  identity.  Letters  arrive  in  same 
mall  for  both,  officer  Is  ordsred  overseas.  Girl, 
thinking  self  alone,  permits  herself  to  break 
down.  Mother  walks  In  on  her,  says  nothing 
but  helps  girl  to  brace  up.  Officer,  who  has 
wangled  short  leave  to  say  goodby.  walks  in 
on  them      Clinch." 

The  Office  cf  War  Information  guide  failed 
to  explain  how  two  women,  thrown  together 
in  physiotherapy,  could  develop  a  fondness 
yet  remain  Ignorant  of  each  others  identity. 
But  perhaps  the  kindly  old  dowager  was  serv- 
ing under  an  assumed  name. 

For  the  development  of  proper  mental  vlew- 

I    points    amon;   30  0(0.000   pulp    readers,    the 

I    Office  of  War  Information  suggests  slants  and 

angles  to  be  :rollowed  in  treating  all  scrts  of 

I    war    activities,    from    recruiting    to   gasoline 

rationing 

Western  stc.ry  writers  might  emphasize  the 
heroism  of  our  Allies,  says  the  Office  cf  War 
I  Information,  by  casting  their  horse  operas 
I  With  silent  digged  Britons,  faithful  Chinese, 
and  honest  Latins.  Examples:  "Britishers 
played  a  large  part  in  the  opening  up  of  the 
old  West.  Ttey  displayed  the  same  qualities 
of  dogged  persistence,  and  courage  .so  quiet  it 
seems  almost  timidity,  as  have  enabled  them 
to  stand  up  against  the  Nazi  on  the  buiwa:ks 
of  a  free  world.  Their  heblts  of  understate- 
ment and  reticence  deceived  both  friend  and 
enemy,  but  vhen  the  test  came  they  met  it 
In  the  6.ime  amazing  fashion  as  they  are 
meeting  it  today.  Their  Commandos,  whose 
methods  are  certainly  reminiscent  of  the 
pioneers  flshtlng.  should  furnish  a  natural 
tie-up  to  stoiies  In  western  magazines. 

"The  Chinese,  too."  the  directive  explains, 
"were  in  the  picture  when  trouble  came  to 
the  ranches.  Many  an  old  cowhand  would 
not  be  alive  today  to  spin  his  yarns  were  it 
not  for  faithful,  pig-tailed  John.  Here  Is  a 
natural  for  the  western  storybooks." 

NO    M02E    LATIN    VILLAINS 

In  the  Interest  of  Latin-American  soli- 
darity, our  f..-iends  from  below  the  border 
should  no  lom^er  appear  as  bandits  and  cattle 
rustlers,  the  Office  of  War  Information  be- 
lieves. 

"The  Latin  as  a  villain  because  he  Is  a 
Latin  was  never  a  true  plcture._and  the  cliche 
should  be  abandoned."  says  the  guide.  "The 
picturesque  v^ords  greaser."  'gringo.'  and 
■spicks'  were  symijcls  of  an  antagonism  that 
should  be  buried  in  the  dead  past  with  Santa 
Ana  and  Pa:,c  lo  ViKa  " 

Ee>ides  fomenting  good  will  for  the  Latins, 
the  Britons  and  the  Chinese,  western  pulp 
writers  can  serve  by  plugging  the  following 
themes  as  outlined  by  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation : 

•  Keeping  Warm  on  Less  Fuel— The  hard- 
ships their  soft  descendants  may  have  to  un- 
dergo would  s<em  luxury  to  the  pioneers  of 
the  old  West. 

"Wcmen  Power  In  the  War— Women  fought 
rustlers,  highwaymen,  and  bandits  bes.de 
their  men.  Women  helped  to  carve  cut  an 
empire:  jt  is  or.ly  fitting  that  they  help  in  the 
fight  to  preser.-e  It. 

"Japan  s  Plaa  for  World  Domination— The 
Japanese  set  out  to  dominate  our  western 


seaboard  and  its  hinterlands  long  ago.  Nip- 
ponese, as  well  as  Chinese,  were  employed  in 
menial  tasks  on  the  ranches.  Their  sly 
treachery,  a  characteristic  then  as  now. 
might  be  contrasted  with  the  faithfulness  of 
the  Chinese" 

JAPANESE   VILLIANS   OFFERED 

For  the  supernatural,  weird,  and  eerie 
writers  the  Office  of  War  Information  has  a 
special  chore. 

"One  angle  the  supernatural  niaga;ines 
might  follow,"  it  suggests,  "is  that  so  well 
blazed  by  Sax  Rohmers  Dr.  Fu  Manchu,  with 
a  Japanese  villain  instead  of  a  Chinese.  Or, 
perhaps  far-fetched  but  suggestive,  theie  is 
the  slant  cf  devil  possession"  as  explahiing 
the  ruthless  savp^jery  and  conscier.ct  less 
treachery  of  the  people  of  the  Rising  iiun. 
their  apparent  Inability  to  find  for  th3m- 
aelves  a  place  In  a  peaceful  world  eccnoiriy." 

The  supernatural  and  science  people  can 
also  find  meat,  the  Office  of  War  Inforraaaon 
guide  says.  In  the  replacement  of  men  by 
women  in  vital  Jobs.  Thus:  "A  story  of  the 
supernatural  might  be  woven  around  a 
woman  locomotive  engineer,  for  instance,  or 
a  feminine  bus  driver  meeting  with  eerie  ad- 
venture in  lonely  streets." 

In  its  guide  for  adventure,  air,  sport,  and 
war  magazines,  the  Office  of  War  In!orma:!on 
suggests  stories  "bringing  out  Japan's  plen 
for  world  domination." 

"Yarns  set  in  Japan."  the  guide  points  out. 
"can  depict  the  ruthless  and  savage  character 
of  the  Japanese  as  well  as  their  sly  scheming 
for  the  day  when  they  will  attack  the  wnlte 
world 

"In  the  sports  books,  the  adventures  of  a 
professional  baseball  team  touring  Japan 
would  be  an  excellent  vehicle  in  whict.  to 
show  Japanese  slyness,  ruthlessness,  and  in- 
ability to  comprehend  the  spirit  of  spcrts- 
manship:  this  theme  could  also  be  used  in 
stcries  about  international  tennis  and  swim- 
ming, taking  the  'now  it  can  be  told'  angle." 

The  Office  of  War  Information  encourages 
stories  of  combat  action,  but  adds  a  not-;  of 
caution:  "It  should  be  remembered  that  teim- 
work  is  the  essence  of  modern  warfare,  and 
this  should  be  stressed  as  against  the  reckless 
Individual  daredeviltry  of  World  War  No.  1. 
Remember,  too,  that  the  Axis  technique  is  to 
divide  and  conquer."  If  any  conflict  among 
various  arms  of  the  services  cr  among  United 
States  and  Allied  troops  is  shown,  portray  It 
as  basically  good-natured  and  shew  It  as 
disappearing  when  unity  against  the  enemy 
is  necessary.  Avoid,  too,  any  intimation  cf 
a  difference  between  men  who  have  enllated 
and  those  who  have  bsen  drafted."" 

Even  the  confessl-n  magazines  have  their 
place  in  the  Office  of  War  Information  picture. 

"The  big  job  for  the  confcs=.on  mnga- 
zlnes— nursing,"  cries  the  Office  of  War  In:or- 
mation"s  war  guide  for  the  confession  people, 
pointing  out  that  more  nurses  are  needed  for 
the  armed  forces  and  the  home  front. 

CAUTION  ASKED  ON  SEX 

But   be   careful    about  sex,   cautions   the 

guide. 

•■Where  they  are  treated  fictionally,  may 
we  suggest  that  care  be  observed  not  to  cre- 
ate the  impression  that  women  engaged  In 
any  phase  of  war  work,  whether  with  ^he 
military  services.  In  civilian  war  agencies,  or 
in  wc„  industry,  are  more  tempted  or  m:re 
susceptible  to  extramarital  dalliance  thpn 
others?  War  service,  rather,  should  be  tie- 
ptctcd  a.5  a  regenerative  Influence,  by  ex- 
ample. Tlie  whole  subject  of  wartime  temp- 
tation to  loose  living  should  be  treated  <  ir- 
cumspectly  In  fiction  dealing  with  any  war 
activity  in  which  girls,  women,  or  young  men 
are  enraged."' 

Conlsssion  m.agazlnes  may  also  serve  by 
urging  retired  nurses— "the  hidden  hund-ed 
thousand"— to  return  to  full-time  or  part- 
time  duty,  and  suggests  that  while  "fictional 
treatment  Is  difficult,  especially  since  th© 
women  to  be  appealed  to  have  passed  the  ige 
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of  romantic  love  *  •  •  a  plot  showing 
the  'I"  of  the  story  regenerated  by  the  exam- 
ple in  Belf-sacrlfice  set  by  older  women  re- 
turning to  nursing  service  might  do  the 
trick.  Otherwise  the  campaign  should  be 
restricted  to  nonfictional  pages."' 

Another  Office  of  War  Information  sugges- 
tion for  true  confessions:  "A  story  line 
might  show  a  seduced  and  despondent  girl 
regenerated  through  observation  of  the  good 
done  by  a  nurse,  and  her  self-sacrifice."' 

SAMPLE  PLOT  SHOWS   HOW 

For  confesslcn  stories  that  might  spur  re- 
cruiting in  various  health  and  medical  care 
services,  the  Office  of  War  Information  offers 
the  following  saniple  plot: 

"A  seduced  girl  throws  herself  into  this 
type  of  work,  say  physiotherapy,  to  forget. 
Working  side  by  side  with  crippled  doctor, 
learns  to  love  him.  After  crisis  in  their  task 
which  she  helps  him  meet,  she  discovers  that 
although  he  knows  all  about  her  pa.=t  he  loves 
her.    Clinch  and  fade-out.  " 

Detective  stories  could  have  Japanese  vil- 
lains, says  the  Office  of  War  Information's 
guide,  adding  that  "a  story  of  attempted 
rescue  of  Japanese  internes  in  concentration 
camps  could  be  used  as  vehicles  to  "bring  out 
the  nature  of  the  enemy." "' 

The  Office  cf  War  Information  also  t>elieves 
that  the  "whodunits  "  can  do  much  to  form 
the  attitudes  of  its  readers  toward  wartime 
sacrifices. 

"The  detective  forced  to  walk  or  use  a 
bicycle  because  of  gasoline  rationing  can  be 
clieerful  about  it.  A  criminal  might  draw 
suspicion  upon  himself  by  his  evasion  of  ra- 
tioning regulations  or  other  war  restrictions." 

The  Office  of  War  Information  guides  are 
being  distributed  to  pulp  writers  arri  p:b- 
lishers  through  the  medium  of  the  V,rn.-ra' 
War  Board,  a  voluntary  organization  of  au- 
thors headed  by  Rex  Stout,  with  offices  at  122 
East  Forty-second  Street.  Mr  Stout  .said  yes- 
terday the  material  hp.d  been  sent  to  640 
•writers. 

"Pulp  WTitors  are  important  people."  he 
said,  "because  they're  read  every  week  by 
many  millions  of  Americans,  and  in  a  way  the 
most  important  Americans — the  ones  that  are 
fighting  the  war." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Tuesday.  November  10,  1942 

Mr.  CAFOZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  addres.";,  de- 
livered by  me  on  September  21.  1942,  for 
radio  recording,  and  broadcast  over  sta- 
tions WBNX  and  WNEW.  in  New  York 
City: 

Fellow  Americans.  I  am  happy  to  have  thi.s 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  about  this 
terrible  world  conflict,  and  particularly  the 
great   part  which  our  Navy  is  playing  in  It. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  certain 
fundamentals,  which  you  have  undoubtedly 
heard  before,  and  which  must  be  ever  present 
in  our  minds  in  order  that  we  may  be  spurred 
on  to  greater  and  greater  efforts  for  victory. 

W^hat  are  we  fighting  for?  Is  it  because  we 
covet  the  lands  of  others  or  is  it  because  we 
would  enslave  the  peoples  of  other  countries? 
Is  it  because  we  want  material  rewards  of 
any  kind?  Of  course,  the  answer  to  those 
questions  Is  an  emphatic  "No."' 


We  are  fighting  for  the  cause  cf  human 
freedom,  our  own  freedom,  to  defend  our 
homes  against  invasion  and  to  perpetuate  the 
Ideals  of  American  life. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  that  those  cb- 
Jectlves  are  too  indefinite  and  abstract.  That 
something  more  concrete  is  wanted.  Yet. 
when  we  stop  to  realize  that  the  American 
way  of  life,  of  necessity,  started  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day  under  the  pro- 
tection of  that  great  living  document,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  then  we 
cannot  help  but  understand  that  if  we  Icfe 
this  fight  we  shall  cease  to  live  as  iree  men, 
because  these  two  documents  wUl  no  longer 
have  any  force  in  an  Axis-dominated  land. 

In  order  to  properly  understand  what 
awaits  us  in  defeat,  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  recent  decree  of  the  Vichy  cabi- 
net, whereby  Frenchmen  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  50  and  Frenchwomen  between  21 
and  35  are  drafted,  not  to  fight  for  their 
country  or  for  their  freedom  but  to  work 
as  the  slaves  of  the  Nazis.  Hitler,  finding 
himself  short  of  manpower  and  materials, 
thanks  to  the  determined  and  valiant  oppo- 
sition of  the  Russians,  merely  beckoned  to 
his  puppet  Laval  and,  as  a  result,  men  and 
women,  once  citizens  of  a  great  and  free 
republic,  find  themselves  in  the  position  of 
slaves.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should 
feel  that  Hitler's  treatment  of  us  would  be 
any  different  if  we  were  defeated?  An  ex- 
pressed answer  to  this  question  is  superfluous. 
I  have  not  called  attention  to  this  Vichy 
decree  because  It  Is  the  only  outrageous  act 
of  the  Axis  Powers.  I  could  go  on  nt  length 
and  remind  you  of  the  transportation  of  the 
women  of  Poland  and  other  occupied  coun- 
tries to  mUitary  brothels,  of  the  execution  of 
thousands  of  helpless  hostages,  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews,  the  tearing  apart  of  families, 
and  many  other  Inhuman  acts.  Indeed, 
there  Is  no  limit  to  the  acts  of  cruelty  of 
which  Hitler  and  his  cohorts  are  capable. 
All  of  these  cruelties  and  more  await  us  If 
we  are  defeated.  But  I  have  called  particu- 
lar attention  to  this  Vichy  decree  because.  In 
the  opinion  of  many.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
all  the  able-bodied  people  of  a  great  nation 
are  enslaved  at  one  stroke  of  the  pen. 

And  what  about  our  double-crossing  Pa- 
cific neighbors,,  the  Japanese?  Do  you  think 
they  woiUd  be  any  more  kind  to  us  if  we 
are  defeated?  Do  you  think  that  your 
mother,  wife,  daughter,  or  sister  could  look 
fcrv.ard  to  decent  and  human  treatment  in 
the  event  that  we  are  defeated  by  them? 

As  you  listen  to  this  broadcast  Icok  around 
you.  Are  your  dear  ones  near  you?  Lock  into 
their  faces  and  then  try,  if  you  will,  to  Imag- 
ine a  knock  on  the  door,  a  brusque  command, 
and  a  big  Axis  trooper  or  a  smiling,  sneaky 
Japane.-ie  standing  there.  What  protection 
wculd  be  yours?  Wliat  protection  could  you 
extend  to  your  dear  ones?  No.  my  dear 
friends;  we  recognize  that  we  are  fighting  for 
something  real,  objective,  and  not  indefinite 
and  abstract.  Yes;  our  very  existence  Is  at 
stake. 

We  must  cooperate  with  our  Government  In 
every  way  possible  for  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  this  war.  Real  cooperation  means 
willing  sacrifices  on  our  part.  We  cannot,  and 
we  should  not.  expect  to  live  now  as  we  lived 
before  our  very  existence  was  attacked.  If  we 
hope  to  go  back  to  the  manner  of  living  we 
once  knew,  if  we  wculd  once  more  concen- 
trate our  efforts  on  the  Imprcvement  of 
American  social  conditions,  we  must  first  beat 
our  foe  and  set  up  the  necessary  mjxhlnery  to 
keep  him  ircm  again  raising  his  uj;ly  head  in 
a  menacing  gesture.  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and 
Hirohito.  and  all  they  stand  for,  must  be 
effaced  from  the  earth. 

Our  enemies  are  strong — very  strong.  They 
are  fanatics  t>ent  on  our  destruction,  so  that 
thry  rrr^v  dominate  the  free  peojiles  of  the 
gl(  bf  V  p  stand  squarely  In  their  path  to 
w>-.-;a  d.iniiiiatlon.     We  have  the   J'^b  of  rid- 


ding the  seas  cf  the  deadly  A'lis  enemy.  Yes; 
we  are  the  last  t)est  hope  to  freedom-loving 
people  the  world  over. 

What  has  the  Navy  done  so  far  in  this  strug- 
gle? It  has  proven  itsslf  a  great  floating  and 
flying  weapon,  which  Is  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense and  which,  for  the  most  part,  has  been 
the  spearhead  of  America  s  attack  In  tills  war. 
We  have  all  ssen  what  an  asset  a  powerful 
Navy  can  be.  We  have  ships  to  convoy,  com- 
munication lines  to  keep  open,  far-flung  pos- 
sessions to  protect.  Our  Navy,  now  having 
units  on  many  oceans,  when  combined,  is  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world.  It  is  expected 
before  long  to  be  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful Navy  In  each  ocean,  a*  well  as  over  all. 

To  provide  for  this  vast  armada  the  Navy 
needs  m.en — red-blooded  fighting  men  In- 
asmuch as  ths  Navy  and  its  great  fighting 
arms,  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Coast  Guard, 
depend  entirely  upon  volimteers,  the  Navy 
Dc'partm.ent,  in  Washington,  has  launched  a 
great  Na;iou-wlde  recruiting  program.  It  la 
In  behalf  of  this  program  that  I  am  address- 
ing ail  New  York  men  of  fighting  age  and  to 
tell  you  of  the  many  opportunities  for  service 
which  the  Navy  offers. 

The  Navy  considers  Its  enlisted  men  as  the 
backbone  of  the  entire  fighting  fleet.  They 
are  men  of  high  courage,  of  outstanding  de- 
votion to  their  flag.  They  wear  their  uni- 
forms with  pride  because  they  know  they 
have  earned  their  place  In  a  proud  fellow- 
ship of  arms. 

These  are  men  who  want  action  and  who 
know  exactly  what  to  do  when  the  enemy  is 
sighted.  Each  man  has  his  own  Job  He 
does  that  Job  well  and  he  knows  that  he  can 
depend  upon  his  fellow  fighting  men  to  do 
likewise. 

Every  day  brings  new  stories  of  the  glory 
being  won  by  the  fighting  men  of  our  Navy 
and  the  Navy's  two  great  fighting  arms,  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Coast  Guard.  Every 
American  is  confident,  that,  when  the  men 
of  our  Navy  meet  the  enemy,  be  It  on  land 
or  at  sea,  the  enemy  receives  something  to 
remember  them  by. 

At  Bataan  and  Corregidor  where  our  Amer- 
ican and  Filipino  soldiers  covered  themselves 
with  immortal  glory,  we  found  men  of  the 
Navy,  sailors  and  marines,  lightaig  shoulder 
to  shculder  with  our  soldiers,  engaged  in 
ohe  of  the  greatest  defending  actions  ever 
fought  by  man  against  Insurmountable  odds. 

These  are  the  kind  of  men  who  v.iil  be 
your  shipmates  If  you  who  are  of  military 
age  select  the  Navy,  of  your  cwn  free  v/lll,  as 
your  brancli  of  our  country's  armed  services. 

Now.  I  ask  ycu  to  note  some  o*^  the  advan- 
tages the  Navy  offers. 

1.  Good  food  and  plenty  of  It.  The  Navy 
pays  more  per  man  to  feed  Its  men  than  any 
other  service  In  the  world.  You'll  get  three 
big  wholesome  meals  every  day — cocked  by 
Navy  experts  trained  in  some  of  the  country's 
finest  restaurants  and  hotels,  or  In  the  Navy's 
own  cocking  schools. 

2.  Clean,  comfortable  quarters.  Uncle 
Sam's  fighting  bluejackets  enjoy  the  most 
up-to-date  living  quarters  of  any  service 
afloat.  Even  on  shipboard  there  are  always 
facilities  for  recreation  and  relaxation. 

3.  The  finest  medical  and  dental  care.  The 
Navy  wants  you  healthy  and  does  everything 
possib'e  to  keep  you  in  tip-top  condition. 

4.  Shipmates  with  whom  you'll  be  proud 
to  serve.  Remember,  every  man  in  the 
United  States  Navy  is  a  volunteer.  He  Is  an 
Intelligent  man.  a  man  of  action — an  all- 
arcund    red-blooded   American 

5.  And  this  fifth  point  Is  probably  the  most 
Important  cf  all.  The  Navy  prepares  you 
to  make  more  money  after  the  war.  right 
while  you  are  serving  your  country. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  power  cf  avia- 
tion in  war.  This  war  has  demonstrated 
that,  wherxever  a  decisive  victory  has  been 
won,  by  one  side  or  the  other,  the  winning 
side,  generally,  had  control  of  the  air,  over 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scene  of  the  battle. 
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80.  If  you  are  Interested  In  avlatio|i 
the  Navy  is  the  place  for  you.  bece. 
buUrtin?  the  worlds  greatest  aviatlo 
Besides  actual  piloting,  you  may  qua 
auch  jcb5  as  radioman,  aviation  m 
mate,  photographer,  and  many  others 
Navy  man  who  gets  flight  orders  Imm^d 
ge's  50-percent  raise  In  psy. 

The  Navy  is  really  a  huge  organi 
technical    specialists,    all    working 
It  n^eds  th?  strvices  of  no  less  than  45 
ent  kinds  of  specialists.    Whatever  y 
In   civilian    life,   you   can    probably    1 
counterpart  m  the  fighting  Navy     if  1 
Navy  will  give  you  a  chance  to  learn 
after  you  enlist.     Incidentally,  every 
these  specialists  Is  a   petty  ofBcer.  v 
the   advantages  of  higher   rating.  In 
better  pay      If  you  have  had  specla! 
leg  or  are  particularly  experienced 
trade,  you  may  enter  the  Navy  with 
OfBcer 's  rating. 

We  did  not  start  this  war.  but  we 
termlned  to  flnish  It;  finish  It  our 
on  our  terms,  so  that  there  shall  be 
outrome — victory. 

The   Job  ahead  of  us  Is  tremer.dc 
you  patriotic  American  men  between 
50  years  of  age.  I  say  help  your  country 
yourselves  by  enll.'tine  in   the  Navy 
of  It.s  fi^^htlng  arms    the   Marine   Co 
the  Coast  Guard      Protect  your  own 
and  the  destiny  that  lies  ahead  for 
You  are  part  of  that  destiny     With 
giving  h:s  all  In  this  eftort.  I  am  co 
will  not  fall.    I  thank  you. 
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Mr.     MARriN     J      Ki:\-NFI}Y 
Speak'^r  -\    -r.  :■:-,"!  .:<...-,■  im  p:..,.;.: 
mu5t  b'  'I-   pirr!     nd  should  w 
submit  lu  tlu-  niUit  critical  anal 
his  personal  character,  ability,  rei 
pubac  service,  and  platform  on  w 
asks  for  votes.    In  turn,  everv  -   r 
has  a  right  to  (xpect  from  h. 
and  the  press  fair  play  in  the  goo^ 
fa^hiont'^  American  way. 

In  my  opinion,  the  recent  ccr^:  • 
c?.mpaign  developed   ,1  ;     v  ,  -. 
part  of  certain  n«vv   :!.';.>::,  .::  ■.!. 
enfatlon  of  can^  i:  ;:i  :-r  \        M  i:-. 
editors  are  now  iv  .    : ;  ■:-•.  iii.'n 
at  their  succes->  :n  >ab<  '.i--:;:!    c  ,  •  ■ 
and  wo:r.'  r.  \sho  were  i.a.-!.c;  .  ,  . 
recent  <  :  .  '.    ;; 

In  )U>[     t'  '"  IV, V  "•*-•:■''!■■'•■.■      1.   ~; 

ycuns  genti'  >•!  <;;  .-    i  ::n,-  ,^u-;,- 

pub'TT^    f  r.y  .V     \    i-]v'!)\i'':'   <■■',    \i) 

vs  •;:,i. ..   ^v„.:^..■    F;,-- ;;  ^    n  ,',■:■: 

■  '■>.'^P  ""*    i'!    i    :■  :>"A  .n.;    f'tul"!  V'  n> 
•  '■■'    ■'"■■     -^  .;■■:    >■:    i:-'-    A:iv  ;  u-.m 
k\ii\       I   :.;  ,^'    s.iv    j;.,,t    '!•('   (•  \u.i:..i 
llie    t:.^!;;.-."-'  ,    f  .w:  ;,>>Mi  na!     IV 

^' fv'-  "■:'  ^'  ;;v.,  t>r  Mui  >p,!::.  ,1 
Uf.  V  rM'-i1  f;  ■;;;  'h.i'  i'..»nf  Hi).':; 
Ren::<  li.":i     .  ,.n;iM..::i     Ur:     \..^h 

I   !ri;ir'    t  h  '. '    I   ('.inilo!    {>••   ;■  <    -.^ :  u'!''ii 
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I  am  of  my  opponent.  One  could  not 
read  the  statements  printed  in  the  New 
Yorlc  Post,  owned  and  edited  by  Mrs. 
Backer,  the  godde.ss  of  Union  Square,  or 
Marshall  F.eld's  PM  without  a  tinge  of 
nausea.  Even  that  staid  periodical  di- 
rected by  tlie  lovely  and  venerable  Mrs. 
Ogden  Rei(J  found  it  possible,  without 
blushing,  tc  publish  on  its  editorial  page 
a  lie  concerning  my  votes  in  this  body. 
To  the  C  n  rr:unist-controlled  New  York 
Post  aiiti  PM,  I  was  a  conservative,  and 
therefore  unacceptable  to  them,  while  to 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  I  was  a 
hberal.  and  for  that  reason  was  unac- 
ceptable to  its  editors.  To  the  intelligent, 
thinking  voters,  I  was  just  right,  accept- 
able, and  hence  reelected. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never 
accepted  the  nomination  or  endorsement 
of  any  other  political  or  so-called  politi- 
cal party  but  my  own.  the  Democratic 
Party.  Thoush  a  Democrat,  I  shall  con- 
tinue, as  in  the  past,  to  serve  all  the 
people  of  my  district,  regardless  of  their 
political  beliefs,  and  my  vote  shall  al- 
ways be  cast  for  those  measures  which 
will  aid  the  war  effort,  provide  greater 
.security  for  our  citizens,  assist  the  under- 
privileged, iind  contribute  to  the  good  and 
welfare  of  our  Nation. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  vote  of  con- 
fidence siven  me  by  my  neighbors  and 
the  opportunity  to  serve  them  in  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congre.'^s. 
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:■  XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DAVE  E.  SATTERPiLLD,  JR. 

or  virgin:.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

r,,,-,-,'^,,   November  10.  1942 

-M;.  i.^-ITERFIELD,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Will  not  be  long  before  the  great  pipe  line 
which  is  now  being  built  to  relieve  east- 
ern and  midwestern  oil  shortage  is  com- 
pleted. One  of  the  most  distressing  and 
meritorious  appeals  that  have  been  made 
to  the  membership  of  this  body  has 
been  the  request  of  the  salesmen  of  this 
country  for  an  additional  allotment  of 
gasoline  to  permit  them  to  continue  to 
earn  their  liveJihocd.  That  request  has 
been  a  reasonable  request.  It  comes 
after  this  group  has  employed  every  pos- 
s/o:    nv  ins  to  normally  minimise  the  use 

.1  .  and  they  are  asking  now  for 
•cent  or  less  In  tiicir  reqiUre- 

T!  e    d.fference    between    what 

row   allowed   to  use  and  the 

!!  u:n  With  which  they  can  in 

t  i.»  fashion  manage  to  ex  st  is 
so  .slight  th;U  it  strikes  me  that  the  addi- 
t  I  -  \i  i;i[  V  !  vja.soUne  to  the  Eastern 
s  ;  .  t-.;  ni^;.:  mus  pipe  Une.  plus  the 
n Mivii  ;pply  of  t.ink  cars  now  supply- 
■  '''^-  -  i:- 1  «ffords  ample  nnpoitunlty 
^  k :; ':.  ; -.snun  the  rather  sl'ght 
amount  of  gasoline  for  which  they  new 
petition  r  :*.i  V.  /  's  whrn  300,000  bar- 
rels [V!  >1  r.  .  (  ;,!-d  to  our  prt'sont 
>;''!;  t  .  r  ri'  vUo  first  should  be 
I'!"'     '^1  ■  '   1  c  .\  .i:e  Uie  aaltanien  of 
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H  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    MASSACHUoErrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  10,  1942 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  question  of  Members  not 
giving  any  information  as  to  the  ad- 
vance movement  of  bombers,  an<i  so 
forth,  for  fear  of  giving  information  to 
the  enemy.  For  some  weeks,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  been  looking  into  the  waj  the 
Office  of  Censorship  is  conducted  under 
the  extremely  able  leadership  and  d  rec- 
tion  of  Mr  Byron  Price  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  Captain  Pcnn,  of  the  Navy,  who 
is  the  greatest  expert  on  cable  censorship 
in  the  country  as  well  as  a  very  talented 
naval  expert.  And  I  believe  that  the 
House  will  be  interested  in  some  of  my 
findings. 

I  find  that  the  voluntary  censorship 
cede  promulgated  by  the  Office  of  Cen- 
sorship hinges  upon  this  provision:  That 
all  k.nds  and  classes  of  nev.'s  may  be  pub- 
lished or  broadcast  provided  the  infor- 
mation is  given  out  by  appropriate  au- 
thority. Under  this  method  of  opera- 
tion the  War.  Navy,  and  other  Gov?rn- 
ment  departments  are  free  to  give  out 
what  they  think  best  and  when  thus  offi- 
cially authenticated  the  news  automati- 
cally becomes  pub!ishabb. 

I  find  that  the  Office  of  Censorship 
has  alv.ays  recognized  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  appropriate  authorities  for  all 
information  which  comes  to  them  offi- 
cially. In  the  first  place,  they  enjoy  cer- 
tain constitutional  immunities.  In  the 
second  place,  they  have  access  to  the 
CoNGKESsioN.u.  Reccrd  and  can  inse,!  in 
it  whatever  information  is  permissible 
under  the  rules  of  th^  two  Houses.  The 
OlSce  of  Censorship  has  nsver  felt  it 
would  be  in  a  tenable  position  if  it  under- 
tock  to  deny  newspapers  the  privilege  of 
printing,  or  radio  the  privilege  of  broad- 
casting, material  already  printed  in  the 
CoNcnESsicNAL  Reccrd. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  vastly  important 
that  the  House  and  the  Senate  exercise 
especial  care  in  not  giving  informstion 
on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  that  nUght 
aid  the  enemy.  It  is  easy  in  the  heat 
of  debate  to  say  more  than  night  be  said 
on  second  thought. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Speaker 
would  ask  that  a  motion  picture  e.nt  itled 
•"The  Next  cf  Kin"  be  shown  to  Members 
of  the  House.  It  is  extremely  instructive, 
and  paints  a  most  vivid  picture  of  what 
damage  an  unwise  statement  can  do  to 
hint  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

I  am  told  the  censorship  operatkn  Is 
receiving  splendid  cocporation  from  i  ress 
and  radio.  The  OfBce  of  C«nsoishlp 
Codes  list  scores  of  topics  which  arc  not 
to  be  discussed  publicly  except  upon  ap- 
proprtate  authority.  In  addition,  many 
doubtful  cases  arise.  The  conscientious- 
ness  of  newspapers  and  radio  stations  is 
evldencrxl  by  the  fact  that  inqulrle;  rc- 
pardlnB  these  doubtful  cases  come  to  the 
Omce  of  Censorship  at  the  rate  of  nore 
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than  100  a  day.  T^  n-.v  ::.•  d,  this  vol- 
untary censor?5!iir  ly  tiie  pixsi,  is  one  of 
the  outstandins  t  n  ributions  to  the  war 
effort. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  of 
these  things  are  bein^  done  by  industries 
which  are  dependent  in  large  measure 
for  their  livelihood  upon  the  dissemina- 
tion cf  information.  If  these  industries 
can  make  the  sacrifice,  individuals  hav- 
ing far  less  immediately  at  stake  might 
well  profit  by  the  example. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Byron  Price  is  as 
follows: 

I  am  grateful  to  one  of  the  great  Institu- 
tions of  journalism,  the  New  York  Times,  for 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  a  subject  which 
I  believe  Is  both  mysterious  and  repugnant 
to  a  great  many  Americans. 

One  of  the  reasons  it  is  mysterious  Is  be- 
cause of  a  certain  popular  confusion  about 
the  relative  functions  of  the  Off.Ce  of  Censor- 
ship and  the  Office  of  War  Information. 

Under  the  President's  direction  these  two 
war  agencies  function  separately,  each  en- 
tirely autonomous  In  its  own  field,  but  In 
clc&e  collaboration.  To  state  it  briefly:  War 
Information  has  a  positive  function,  being 
responsible  for  extracting  from  official  sources 
as  much  of  the  news  as  can  be  safely  dls- 
clcsed.  Censorship  has  a  negative  function, 
being  responsible  for  curtailing  tiie  circula- 
tion of  dangerous  information  which  does 
not  emanate  directly  from  any  oiJlcial  source. 
In  other  words,  the  Office  of  Censorship  does 
not  undertalie  to  censor  the  United  States 
Government.  Mr.  Davis  and  his  coUeagues 
must  decide  what  is  to  be  given  out  officially. 
What  the  Office  of  Censorship  does  undertake 
to  do  Is  to  exclude  certain  information  from 
the  newspapers,  the  r&dio,  and  the  channels 
of  international  commuiiicaticns  when  that 
information  becomes  available  from  other 
than  authorized  sotirces. 

Elmer  DcMs  has  a  most  difficult  job,  and 
In  my  opinion  is  performing  his  duties  bril- 
liantly. If  ever  he  becomes  discouraged,  he 
can  at  least  console  himself  with  the  fact 
that  everyone  wishes  him  success.  The  same 
can  hardly  be  said  of  censorsJi  p. 

Americans  will  never  like  censorship.  In- 
dividually and  as  a  Nation  we  don't  like  being 
pushed  around.  Shortly  after  the  Office  of 
Censorship  was  established,  an  old  hand  at 
the  business  gave  me  this  piece  of  advice: 
"You  will  never  be  able  to  popularize  censor- 
ship. That  is  one  of  the  things  that  can't 
happen  In  a  free  country  The  t>e£t  you  can 
hope  for  is  that  if  you  keep  quiet  enough,  a 
great  many  people  wiU  forget  all  about  you 
for  as  long  as  6  montlis  at  a  time." 

I  am  sure  there  was  a  great  deal  cf  truth  in 
that  observation ,  and  in  the  main  we  have 
been  keeping  as  quiet  as  possible.  I  do  have 
confidence.  !.  v  r,  that  pori(Xiic  public  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject  may  clear  awuy  some 
ul  the  doubts  and  fears,  so  that  an  Informed 
public  will  recognize  that  censorship  does 
have  an  important  place  in  total  warfare. 

TI1I3  is  a  war  for  freedom,  and  to  mention 
freedom  and  censorship  in  the  e.ime  brtaib 
nilyht  appear  a  contradiction  of  terms;  lor 
censorship  is  by  Its  very  nature  ruthless  and 
aibitrary.  It  Invades  privacy  and  suppresses 
free  enterprise,  sacrificing  tndlv.dual  interest 
for  national  Interest  without  compuuctlon. 
Yet  theie  l.-..  In  reality,  no  contradiction  aiid 
tliere  need  be  no  conflict. 

We  have  been  able  to  presi  r- e  r  "  '  -  in 
this  Nation  because  we  have  locK'  cl  v,;  i  m  n  as 
a  relative,  and  not  an  absolute,  principle. 
Our  free  Constitution  has  stood  the  tcm  <  f 
time  because  our  ct;urta  have  vlcwtd  l•^  i 
vlsloiu  as  nuld  and  olosUc.  to  be  nppiita  lor 
the  RreatMi  Rood  ol  the  gr*«t«\«t  numl^cr  ac- 
cording to  the  circunvst,'  >  i.!  !  i  1  ;  - 
ments  of  our  recurring  nr-    ;    .  cf  v  c 
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decency  of  expression.  Neither  can  anyone 
contend  successfully  that  the  press,  the  radio, 
or  any  Individual  has  a  right  in  wartime  to  be 
criminally  careless  with  informatior.  or  preach 
sedition. 

Justice  Holmes,  one  of  the  great  liberals 
of  juri.'^prudence,  who  devoted  his  lifetime  to 
the  exposition  and  defense  of  civil  liberties, 
statt-d  the  wartime  limitaticiis  of  freedom  in 
a  sentence  which  deserves  to  receive  in  these 
times  the  prayerful  attention  of  evdry  Ameri- 
can citizen.  "When  a  nation  is  at  war."  be 
said,  "many  things  that  might  be  said  in  time 
of  peace  are  such  a  hindrance  to  its  effort 
that  their  utterance  will  not  be  endured  as 
long  as  men  fight." 

Censorsl'.lp.  then,  is  a  necesta:  y  evil  of 
wartime.  We  have  known  it  in  uome  form 
during  every  war  in  our  histor-.  In  present 
times,  when  war  is  all-out  and  globe -en- 
circling, censorslilp  is  a  vital  wopcn.  Its 
function  is  to  attack  the  communications  of 
tlie  enemy,  to  hamper  him  on  every  front 
and  every  flank,  to  keep  from  him  vital  in- 
formation of  our  own  war  effort  &ni  to  gather 
such  information  es  may  be  possible  about 
his  plans  and  purposes.  Surely  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  this  is  not  only  a  useful  but 
an  indispensable  part  of  total  warfare  such 
as  we  know  today. 

But  how  far  should  these  restrai.ats  be  per- 
mitted to  go,  and  in  what  manner  should 
they  be  accomplished?  The  answer  is  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  go  as  far  as  may 
t>e  consistent  with  our  free  form  cf  govern- 
ment, but  that  they  should  be  aci:ompiished 
strictly  within  the  framework  cf  due  process 
of  law. 

Essentially  the  Office  of  Cen5orsl"dp  has  two 
functions.  On  the  one  hand  it  censors  all 
communications  entering  or  le£.ving  the 
country,  by  mail,  cable,  radlotelegrapli,  radio- 
telephone, cr  any  other  method  cf  ccriimuni- 
cption.  On  the  ether  hand,  in  tre  domestic 
field,  it  administers  codes  of  waitime  prac- 
tices for  press  and  radio  and  so  withholds 
certain  Information  of  military  value  from 
circulation  even  at  home.  In  a  legal  sense 
these  operations  are  of  a  distinctly  different 
character,  although  in  a  practical  sense  they 
are  interwoven  intimately  with  one  another. 
Tl»e  censorship  of  international  malls  and 
cables  rests  upon  a  specific  congressional  en- 
actment, embodied  in  the  First  War  Powers 
Act  by  whicli  the  wartime  authority  of  tha 
Commander  in  Chief  was  defined.  In  this 
field  a  very  wide  discretion  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  censor;  In  fact,  even  absolute 
discretion  is  conferred  by  the  Exe:utlve  order 
creating  the  Office  of  Censorship,  and  the 
Director  of  Censorship  is  made  respon.slble 
to  no  one  but  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

This  may  appear  a  harsh  method,  incon- 
sistent with  tlie  processes  of  fre«dom;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  will  so  appear  when  you  con- 
sider the  harsh  realities  cf  modern  warfare. 
Censorship  Is  a  military  weapon  To  regard 
it  m  any  other  llJ^ht  or  to  use  lt.)n  any  other 
fB.«hion  "would  result  in  trave-^ty.  The  bind- 
ing link  between  the  operation:?  of  censor- 
ship End  the  opemtlons  of  our  unned  force* 
should  !  "-vpr  be  forgotten,  nor  should  auj 
ccnsci  l>  pr .alt ted  to  forget  Uiat  he  ii  deal- 
ing simply  and  solely  with  the  processes  of 
war.  Censorship  is  neither  a  guardian  of 
private  mor.ils  nor  a  snooper  into  th?  rirlr- 
tlons  of  peaoetime  laws.  Every  member  of 
our  stall  keeps  constantly  before  him  thl« 
basic  principle:  What  does  not  ccncern  the 
war  does  not  coneem  censorship 

The  absolute  discretion  giver  the  censor 
Is  no  mere  incouslsteut  with  Ubei  ty  ui.der  the 
law  than  la  the  operation  of  the  mllltu;y 
draft,  or  the  restraints  of  rationing,  or  tlie 
right  of  arbitrary  action  which  must  be  given 
to  military  commanders  in  the  feld. 
Furthermore,  t-he  discretion  mu^t  be  ab»o- 
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ship.  If  we  are  to  conduct  the  f.'U'-flUE? 
business  of  war  efficiently,  the  mail  must 
move  in  orderly  resrularity  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  delay  by  censorship.  In  such  mat- 
ters as  the  vital  field  of  ocean  shipping,  for 
Instance,  cables  must  clear  rapidly,  once  we 
are  satisfied  that  proper  safeguards  have  been 
observed.  There  is  no  time  to  convene  a 
grand  jury  or  submit  to  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  ordinary  times.  Tlie  exigencies  cf 
war  are  breathless  upon  our  doorstep,  and 
will  not  wait. 

The  second  part  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Office  of  Censorship  relates,  not  to  inter- 
national communications,  but  to  the  circula- 
tion cf  harmful  information  within  the  coun- 
try Itself.  This  undertal:iug  rests,  in  es- 
sence, upon  the  voluntary  enlistment  of 
newspapers,  broadcasters,  and  other  agencies 
of  dissemination.  The  Government,  by  con- 
sent, plays  the  part  of  umpire.  It  informs 
press  and  radio  what  classes  of  infonnatloa 
would  be  helpful  to  the  enemy  If  d  ssemi- 
nated  freely  within  tlie  States.  It  asics  that 
such  Information  be  kept  out  of  circulation 
unless  disclosed  by  an  cfflclal  source:  but 
there  is  no  compulsion  unless  the  informa- 
tion concerned  is  of  so  secret  and  vital  a  na- 
ture that  its  dl.sclosure  would  constitute  vio- 
lation of  the  long-existing  statutes  dealing 
with  espionage. 

Two  guiding  principles  govern  this  entlra 
procedure.  The  first  is  that  the  requests  for 
suppression  must  not  he  so  restrictive  that 
they  will  keep  the  American  people  In  igno- 
rance of  the  progress  of  the  war.  In  a  de- 
mocracy the  public  Is  entitled  to  essential 
Inform.ation.  It  is  entitled  to  know  at>out 
the  tough  realities  of  this  war.  and  It  must 
not  be  subjected  to  such  a  black-out  of  news 
as  now  pervade.";  totallterian  countries  In  Its 
approach  to  this  problem  the  Govemmeuc 
has  followed  consistently  the  ceniocrattc  bf- 
llef  that  American  news  columns  and  Ameri- 
can Ijroadcasting  can  remain  the  freest  in  the 
world  and  still  keep  vital  information  from 
the  enemy. 

Furthermore,  we  In  Censorship  have  been 
full  conscious  that  unless  ample  war  news 
is  given  out  by  the  Oovemment  our  volun- 
tary undertaking  with  the  press  and  rad.o 
will  collapse.  If  the  curtain  is  drawn  too 
tightly,  if  official  secrecy  leads  to  widespread 
distrust  and  apprehension  among  the  people, 
I  doubt  seriously  whether  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  will  be  so  willing  to  cooperate  in 
bottling  up  the  news  which  always  comes  to 
them  throi'gh  their  own  outside  sources.  The . 
better  job  the  Office  of  War  Information  does 
in  assuring  a  reasonable  flow  of  official  nevs 
about  our  armed  forces  the  simpler  will  be  the 
problems  of  the  Office  of  Censorship. 

No  one  should  be  deceived  into  believing 
that  a  voluntary  censorship  will  ever  fune- 
tloia  perfectly.  With  every  publisher  and 
every  brcadcaster  his  own  censer,  there  will 
always  be  hone.^t  differences  of  judgment 
within  the  framework  of  the  codes  we  have 
provided  Yet  so  universal  has  been  the 
loyal  cooperation  of  these  Industries  that  in- 
calculable good  is  done  every  day  by  the 
wlthlioldlng  of  information  atK.ut  troops  and 
ships,  and  munitions  and  tanks  and  planes. 
Great  national  good  would  result  it  the 
public  itself  were  constantly  mindful  of  t^e 
value  cf  this  service  of  Bller.cc  If  restrain  s 
can  be  accepted  by  publUshers  and  broad- 
casters, whose  Itvellbood  depends  upon  dis- 
seminatlng  facts,  why  should  any  Individual 
consider  himself  above  a  similar  coci^eratica 
with  his  government?  I  have  pointed  out 
before  that  fvervrnc  rf  us  became  a  broad- 
ca^te-  as  soc:         '  ■  old  enough  to  talJc, 

and  he  becanit.  »  j,u...sbcr  »•  eoon  m  he 
learned  to  write.  No  American  Is  dolnjr  hli 
aliare  unless,  n^  n  prvrt  c^f  his  8elf-di>c:pline, 
he  remembei  ^i  that  the  euenoy  U  lJ«- 

tenlng  and  is  Uuiukful  for  even  the  imailost 
Bcr.ip"!  of  military  informition. 
',  '.       oind    principle    uikU"      t' •    d  tMf«u^> 
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realm    cf  wlltcr  al   cr  other   opinion 
request   made   ty  censorship   has 
fined  to  some  topic  ot  factual  inf 
There  has  b"ca  no  request  that  any  p> 
CT  any   broadcaster   refrain    from   e 
li;j  -   r      :•'    1 :  nu  ■-•."g  In  crlt 

T".        '.  :.    s    :*.  f.  ^rsts    are 

tlonaoly  a  restraint  upon  normal  o 
but  I  do  not  think  It  can  be  ar^ed 
are  a  restraint  upon  any  right  bestoj*- 
the  Constitution.    In  a  broad  sense 
dom  guaranteed  by  the  first  amendm^n 
been  accepted  as  a   freedom  to  crit 
protest,  to  petition,  to  speak  opinions 
but  not  as  a  right  to  play  fast  and 
fac'.s     In  the  retilm  of  cpin'.on  and  c 
It  Is  highly  essential  that  there  be 
trary  action  by  the  Government.    It  1 
tlal   that   due   process  be   observed 
step,  so  that  the  Line  between  ho 
ctsm  and  actual  sedition  will  be  dra^n 
•  long-established  me 
1   courts      This    enti 
therelore.  lies  btyond  the  purview  of 
ship.    It  Is  one  of  the  respoiisibilltle 
general  statutes  and  of  the  regular 
iorcement  ap^!»nc:es  of  the  Governmcn 

As  for  censorship  Itself,  I  would  be 
to  deny  that  ils  >u-bit.-ary  powers  In 
tf  Information  Involve  some  dangers. 
been   the   lessen  of  history  that   cen 
feeds   on   lts"!f   and   that   cnce   any 
giVen  the  a  ■.   cf  surprrsslcn.  t 

dency  Is  to  .    .       i  t'lat  authority  mc|re 
mere  until  we   arrive  at  a  s:,'s»ein  o 
leciual  slavery.    I  can  assure  you  that 
rot  and  cannot  forget  th.?t  we  are  op 
an  Anierlcr.n  censorship.    The  Presldeii 
self  In  that  statament  of  policy  whlcJ 
t    ■  ir  operatkins  Instruf  • 

I  ;     .  •    be    administered 

inuuy  wuh  thf  best  tnt<'rests  of  our  ; 
stitutions."    We  must  keep  always 
the  fiict  that  one  of  the  things  we 
lug  for  Is  freedom  and   that  the  wai 
not  be  worth  winning  if  destrxictlcn 
perm-»nenl  Impairment  of  free  speech 
the  price  of  victory. 

Nor  should  we  fort^et  that  temporr 
ficea  do  net  nece-ssarlly  constitute  ar.    . 
evil      Our  period  of  national  struggle 
R'.ake  us  eventually  a  stronger,  rath( 
a  weaker,  nation.     A  citizen  does  i 
render  a  civil  right  merely  by  not  ex- 
it.    Everyone    of    us    has    a    right 
hindrance  urdrr  the  law,  to  be  a  bad 
tor — to  be  quirrelstime  and  Inccnslde 
altogether    disagreeable,    to    return 
good,  to  denounce  ha  friends,  ar.U  .<;<" 
come  a  handicap  and  a  disgrace  to 
munlty.     Perhaps  there  are  those  w 
tipoa  buch  conduct  as  a  proper  assc 
American  Independence.    But  that  Is 
way  wars  are  won.  and  It  Is  not  the 
T.-ur  will  be  won. 

It  will  be  won  through  the 
all  cf  VIS  to  forego  for  a  time  some 
blessings  of  this  tree  lard  lu  order  tha 
blcsa'.ngs  may    be  restored    to    us    In 
measure  p.nd  guaranteed  by  our  sac 
these  who  come  after  us. 
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much  reason  to  be  gratified  by  ti 
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I  am  Roing  to  sneak  more  particularly 
in  reference  to  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  as  it  relates  to  the  rails. 

The  war  placed  big  loads  upon  our 
transportation  system.  It  shifted  nor- 
mal movements  of  traffic  and  greatly 
changed  the  direction  and  types  of  prod- 
ucts moved. 

We  have  many  railroad  companies. 
Each  adju.^ted  its  equipment  and  busi- 
ness to  its  particular  needs.  Each  ad- 
justed itself  to  its  peak  and  seasonal 
loads.  Each  adjusted  itself  to  a  normal 
amount  of  interchange  of  traffic  and  in 
sharing,  to  some  extent  at  least,  its 
equipment  with  other  earners. 

The  war  changed  this  stabilized  pic- 
ture. It  brought  to  the  rails  a  flood  of 
increased  business.  This  year  they  are 
carrying  35  percent  more  ton-miles  of 
freight  than  in  any  previous  year  in  our 
history.  The  normal  method  of  meeting 
such  increased  traffic  would  be  to  in- 
crease equipment  proportionately. 

Critical  materials  required  for  new 
equipment  are  in  even  greater  demand 
for  our  military  organization.^.  Priori- 
ties for  new  equipment  can  be  secured 
only  in  limited  quantities. 

NZZa     OF    DIRTCTOH    OF    TRA.^•SPORT.'^TION 

The  railroads  could  meet  this  enor- 
mously increased  demand  only  by  mak- 
ing the  best  possible  use  of  their  equip- 
ment. This  situation  required  a  direc- 
tor of  tran.«;portation.  It  required  and 
has  received  a  wonderful  cooperation  of 
railroads  and  shippers  in  more  economi- 
cal loading,  in  a  great  increased  inter- 
change of  equipm.ent  and  services,  in 
the  elimination  of  waste,  in  the  speed  of 
loading,  transportation,  and  delivery  of 
freight,  in  the  use  of  the  bost  routes  and 
the  release  of  unnecessary  cars  and 
equipment. 

Tlie  job  cf  making  the  best  use  of  all 
transportat.on  services  and  equipment 
was  a  job  of  coordination  and  synchro- 
nization of  transportation  facilities. 

Hon.  Joseph  B.  Eastman  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  Defen.se  Transpor- 
tation as  the  head  man  to  do  this  job. 

When  Mr.  Eastman  was  named  to  the 
office  of  Director,  Office  cf  Defense 
Transportation,  he  hf.d.  in  addition  to 
years  as  an  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioner, his  experience  as  Federal  Co- 
ordinator of  Transportation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce CcmmiSoion,  he  organized  the  sec- 
tion which  dealt  with  the  trucks.  He 
gained  the  friendly  confidence  of  the 
trucking  industry.  This  experience  was 
an  advantage  in  the  present  t're  and 
gasoline  .situation  and  particularly  so  in 
dealing  with  this  section  of  the  transpor- 
tation field. 

His  marked  cooperation  with  the  in- 
dustries he  directs  is  already  bearing 
fruit.  He  has  gained  the  confidence  of 
those  industries  and  results  are  coming 
with  increased  tempo. 

P.\3SXNGES     TR.«TIC 

The  decade  before  this  wes  one  of 
gradual  retirement  of  the  older  types  of 
pa^^enger  equipment  and  of  constant  en- 
couragement of  the  public  to  expect 
more  and  more  ease,  comfort,  and  luxury 
cf  travel,  at  constantly  reducing  raies. 
Witii  the  war  came  the  gradual  approach 
to  the  saturation  point  in  the  ability  of 


the  railroads  to  handle  passenger  travel. 
It  became  necessary  to  meet  the  trend : 
and  to  accomplish  it  successfully  (ailed 
for  the  quiet  cooperative  assistance  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation.  The  extra-feature  cars 
are  gradually  being  changed  to  provide 
for  their  maximum  usefulness  as  passen- 
ger-carrying facilities.  Sleepers  by  night 
are  coaches  by  day  in  the  peak  periods. 
The  luxury  observation  cars  of  normal 
times  are  appearing  with  a  greater  use- 
ful capacity,  some  of  them  due  to 
priorities,  with  wooden  seats.  Services 
that  were  once  ccm^petitive  have  been 
made  supplementary  to  each  other.  Even 
box  cars  have  been  equipped  with  i^eats 
for  use  in  passenger  service,  and  in  the 
transportation  of  both  passengers  and 
freght  all  the  ingenuity  cf  experienced 
railroad  men  is  encouraged  and  uti.ized 
so  that  the  war  Job  may  be  done — and 
done  v/ell;  and  a  difficult  situation  at 
best  is  being  easily  solved. 

ATTrrUOE  OF  TKE  DIHECTOR 

Accustomed  to  pre?.sure  and  special- 
pleading  groups;  accustomed  to  interces- 
sion by  varying  opinions  of  inteiests 
from  various  sides;  accustomed  to 
authority,  Mr.  Eastman  has  had  the  in- 
tuition and  the  disposition  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  the  extremists  within  and 
without,  and  the  courage  to  assist  the 
railroads  in  their  job,  notwithstanding 
the  pressure  from  many  directions  to  do 
otheiwise.  to  regulate  and  tc  penaliiie. 

He  recognizes  that  a  critical  point  in 
the  rail  transportation  is  the  abihty  of 
the  roads  to  further  improve  and  c^uip 
themselves  in  the  face  of  prioritie.',  as 
he  recently  said  in  Colorado: 

If  the  railroads  could  expand  their  ecuip- 
ment  and  facilities  readily  to  meet  these 
her.\7  Impending  demands,  there  woull  be 
cause  for  less  concern.  But  they  cannor  ex- 
pand without  drawing  on  the  same  stock  of 
critical  materials  upon  which  our  giguntic 
war  production  program  is  dependent.  There 
l3  not  enough  in  this  stock  to  satisfy  ai;  de- 
mands, and  the  railroads  can  expect  only  a 
small  and  limited  share  for  expansion  pur- 
pases.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  make 
the  mc:.t  of  what  they  have  and  to  bring  Into 
play  every  possible  means  to  that  end.  They 
will  need  all  the  help  the  Government  the 
public,  and  their  employees  can  give  them. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
strain  on  the  reilroads  comes  from  sev- 
eral sources — the  requirements  for 
transpoilation  of  troops,  the  increased 
travel  that  has  becom.e  necessary  be- 
tween Washington  and  other  centers, 
and,  as  important  as  any,  the  restriction 
of  automobile  traffic  and  diversion  to 
rails  of  much  travel  that  has  formerly 
been  handled  by  private  automobiles,  in 
addition,  of  course,  to  the  enormous 
freight  load  to  and  from  munitions  fac- 
tories and  the  ports,  and  the  inability  of 
other  modes  of  transport.^tion  to  carry 
the  war  load. 

Tlie  railroads  are  meeting  the  emer- 
gency because  cf  the  excellence  of  their 
management,  their  preparation  for  the 
emergency,  and  also  becau.se  the  Director 
i,of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
has  shown  a  rare  degree  of  tact  and  co- 
operation in  dealing  with  the  competi- 
tive units  of  the  transportation  industry 
and  coordinating  the  various  branches, 
so  that  each  shall  make  its  greates;  .con- 
tribution without  interference  witti  t.e 
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other,  and  so  that  the  strain  of  one— if 
it  develops — does  not  disturb  the  other. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  pas- 
senger travel,  where  he  has  been  able 
gradually  to  curtail  special  race  trains, 
trains  to  sporting  rvcivs  Gf't>  rally,  and 
other  activities  whi'  !i  lv,vf  iiad  spec.al 
passenger  promoticn  r^  the  past.  To 
quote  the  Director,  Mr.  Edstman  says: 

Passenger  train  and  mctor-bus  equipment 
must  be  conserved  for  the  movement  of 
troops,  the  movement  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
on  leave,  the  movement  of  relatives  and 
friends  to  and  from  camps,  and  the  move- 
ment of  those  who  must  travel  on  essential 
business  connected  with  the  war.  All  of  these 
types  of  travel  must  have  precedence  over 
mere  pleasure  trips.  Passenger  travel  on 
public  carriers  In  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try has  increased  100  percent  over  a  year 
ago,  and  there  Is  no  section  where  the  in- 
crease Is  less  than  33 '3  percent.  Week-end 
congestion  on  both  trains  and  busses  is  a 
serious  problem  in  all  parts  cf  the  country. 

Prom  the  beginning,  Director  East- 
man's whole  attitude  has  indicated  that 
he  is  one  of  the  few  in  public  life,  repu- 
lating  a  public  industry,  who  is  nu>k.iu; 
every  effort  to  keep  up  the  moih.«-  '  f 
thp.t  industry  t^o  have  pride  in  it-  .:  10 
lun  i;.se!!".  and  to  ii::;p;rn  t!i-  ti-imdly 
f>(-i,firf(.n;-.-  ,f  tht'  ;;C' 'ic;*  s  lit"  !T e'ula t es. 

1::  .:-::k:::;:  b.;..':t  i:i>'  Ain"r;fftn  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  in  Chicago 
on  March  17  of  this  year,  he  said: 

While  our  railroads  are  owned  and  operated 
by  many  separate  and  individual  companies 
and  keen  competition  runs  rife  among  them, 
nevertheless,  they  are  also  operated  to  a  con- 
siderable exieiu  H^  a  system,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  cl  Hfiiiht  cars,  v;hich  circulate 
freely  all  over  the  country,  and  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  car  service  division  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads. 

Two  months  later,  on  May  19.  ho  ^.i '. 
In  an  address  before  the  American 
Trucking  Association  in  Chicago: 

Much  has  been  said.  In  fact  I  have  said 
much  myself,  about  the  fine  work  the  rail- 
roads have  done  and  are  doing  to  meet  the 
transportation  needs  cf  the  war.  Not  only  Is 
trafBc  in  general  growing  all  the  time,  but 
becatise  of  the  discontinuance  of  intercoastal 
and  coastwise  shipping  the  railroads  have  had 
thrown  upon  them  au  extra  and  very  heavy 
load  of  long-haul  freight,  sp  that  their  ton- 
miles  have  been  increasing  at  more  than 
double  the  rate  cf  carlocdiugs.  An  Illustra- 
tion Is  the  tremendous  volume  of  petroleum 
traffic  that  they  are  now  carrymg  to  the  east- 
ern seaboard  In  lieu  cf  the  ocean  tankers. 
And  the  end  of  this  diversion  to  rail  of 
waier-borne  freight  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

On  July  21,  as  the  complexities  of  the 
situation  developed.  Mr.  Eastman  said  in 
a  speech  before  the  Midwest  Farm  Con- 
ference at  Madison,  Wis.: 

In  the  First  World  War,  as  many  of  you  will 
recall,  our  Government  took  over  the  rall- 
rc?06  and  operated  them  through  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration.  That  has 
not  been  done  In  this  World  War.  Shortly 
before  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  Presi- 
dent created  the  Office  of  Defense  Transpor- 
tation by  Executive  order  and  made  me  Its 
Director.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the"  Office  ex- 
tends over  domestic  transportation  as  dis- 
tinguished from  overseas  transportation, 
which  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  and  It  covers  all  forms  of 
transportation,  both  public  and  private.  *n- 
cludlng  even  private  autcmobiles.  We  man- 
age and  operate  neither  the  railroads  ncr  any 
other  carrle:s. 


1.  '    great  pleasure   to  be  able  to   sny    ' 

what  I  have  said  repeatedly  in  the  last  few 
months — that  so  far  our  carriers  have  per- 
formed splendidly.  There  have  been  no 
break-downs  or  serious  congestion,  the  ports 
have  been  kept  fltild,  the  troops  have  been 
moved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Army,  and 
all  demands  upon  transportation,  both  gen- 
eral and  special,  have  been  met;  nor  Is  this 
because  the  job  hr.s  been  easy.  On  the  con- 
trary, traffic  has  been  growing  continually 
and  rapidly  ever  since  1938.  In  1941  the 
revenue  ton-miles  carried  by  the  railroads 
reached  an  all-time  record,  and  for  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year  they  were  30  percent 
ahead  of  the  same  period  of  last  year.  Not 
only  has  there  been  this  steady  general 
growth  of  traffic  but  heavy  special  burdens 
have  fallen  upon  the  railroads,  caused  par- 
ticularly by  the  cessation  of  coastwise  and 
Intercoastal  shipping. 

Director  Eastman's  successful  activi- 
ties have  not  been  confined  to  railroad 
matters.  He  also  directs  the  waterways, 
encouraging  their  use  to  the  maximum 
for  war  transportation;  and  he  also  has 
been  called  upon  to  direct  one  of  the 
world's  oldest  and  least  coordinated  and 
most  unregulated  industries — the  high- 
way vehicle  opf^rati^n  H^^  has  control 
over  the  Nat.on'  5  'jOO  Oou  trucks,  150.000 
busses,  50,000  laxicabs,  and  nearly  all 
othr-  types  of  commercial  vehic.es,  and 
is  bii:;-  rr.Hed  upon  to  cooperate  with 
other  gi)\.  rnrr.ental  agencies  in  the  con- 
trol of  3j. 000,030  private  automobiles. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that 
anyone  can  c  1 1  .\  on  a  positive,  construc- 
tivp  work  w  thnut  criticism  and  opposi- 
tion, Tiv  •:.o:'k  oi  tfi"  €■, 'Oraiaat-or  of 
Dotense  Tran.spoit: '.-n  ti,.^  inherent 
difficulties  where  tii*  ..•■,.  o\  ucnumstra- 
{:':"-i  must  yet  be  short  of  perfection. 
7:i:-  n'k  of  cnnrdir.at'on  of  our  trans- 
;),/,  ,,'iion  asciii  1-  -  ;-  i.\i!..'d  on  without 
:,'!:  uiy  from  tli-  G.  vt-rnrnent.  Its  bur- 
t:  ■:  :,re  accept'  d  !)•-  the  carriers  for  the 
I,    :::::,   n  good  cf  w.r  country. 

The  Director  carr;'-  oii  lv.->  work  with 
a  maximum  01  cfficicnty  and  minimum 
of  waste.  This  work  has  its  greatest  ap- 
preciation among  the  shippers  and 
among  our  mihtary  authorities  who  are 
most  directly  concern' d  in  :!»;  accom- 
plishment^ 

In  the  t:-aii^;x-irtat,.iri  iu''.::  M:  East- 
man has  experience,  understanding, 
ability,  and  fairness,  which  inspire  the 
confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
official  contact.  Those  qualities  account 
for  the  accomphshraent  of  the  greatest 
degree  of  cooperation  in  our  transpor- 
tation agencies  heretofore  attained  in 
the  history  of  this  country. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  country  has  re- 
ceived great  benefits  from  this  coordi- 
nating v.'ork  of  Mr.  Eastman.  Candor 
compels  me  to  say.  however,  that  ils  suc- 
cess has  been  dependent  upon  the  per- 
sonal equation,  the  ability,  the  experi- 
ence, and  the  fairness  of  Mr.  Eastman 
rather  than  on  the  mere  policy  of  having 
a  Director  ot    1 1  .>n  ;/■;  ;  lation. 

In  this  mecr  .:....  a  •..>  we  take  much 
for  granted  Vvr  biiap  on  the  electric 
light  and  fi  1  ^i  the  room  with  artificial 
sunlight  w  :v  r  .  <  nsidering  the  invest- 
ment in  ec,;  nirrit  nt  and  personnel  which 
makes  po-  -ibl'.-  :hv  common  distribution 
of  electricity.  W,  turn  en  the  radio  and 
bring  the  vjovia>  b>^i  *  nttrtainment  to 
our  homes  without  thinking  of  the  inge- 


nuity and  research  which  made  It  pos- 
sible. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  war 
that  civihzation  has  ever  seen  and  yet 
we  expect  our  rail  and  highway  trans- 
portation ser\'ice  to  run  on  schedule  and 
be  on  time.  To  be  sure,  luxury  travel  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  but  anyone  having 
business  at  a  distance  can  count  on  keep- 
ing his  appointments  and  getting  to  his 
destination  without  substantial  hard- 
ship and  according  to  plan. 

When  the  record  of  the  part  the 
United  States  has  played  in  this  great 
war  will  be  written,  a  proud  chapter  will 
deal  \».i':i  the  achievement  of  the  rail- 
road... and  part  of  that  chapter  will  be 
the  cooperation  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation. 


[V'.Mst  AH  Salesmen  ua 
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HON,  CARL  T.  CURTIS 


i:\    'Vllh    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAilM.: 

Wednesday,  November  11, 1942 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ex*  nd  my  remarks.  I  '^■\-h  to 
include  a  iciiLi  that  I  have  lodL.y  n^mi- 
ten  to  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  Price  Ad- 
ministrator, in  reference  to  the  rationing 
of  gasoline  as  it  pertains  to  salesmen. 
This  letter  is  as  follows: 
Congress  of  the  Unfted  St.\tes. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  11,  1942. 
Mr,  Leon  Henderson. 

Office  of  price  Administration. 

Washington,  D  C 
My  Di  m.  ".:,'.  Hfnderson:  This  morning  I 
have  been  in  conference  with  a  Mr  R.  C. 
Harrison  cf  the  Gasoline  Rationing  Division 
In  reference  to  some  of  the  problems  In  con- 
nection with  the  rationing  of  gasoline. 

I  wish  to  protest  the  ruling,  the  effect  of 
which  classifies  all  salesmen  as  nonessential 
so  far  as  the  use  cf  gasoline  and  Urea  are 
concerned  I  am  thinking  cf  the  countless 
salesmen  who  represent  grocery  houses,  meat 
concerns,  oil  concerns,  and  every  other  t3rpe 
of  merchandise.  Under  th3  rollngs  as  they 
now  stand,  that  are  to  go  into  effect  en 
December  1,  the  greatest  amoxmt  of  gasoline 
that  tliese  men  can  get  would  be  enough  to 
carry  thein  470  miles  per  month. 

I  think  that  there  are  several  things  v:  :.c 
with  this  proposal.  In  the  first  place,  theie 
Is  no  good  reason  why  tlie  entire  country 
should  be  treated  alike  For  instance,  the 
sa'-^sman  for  a  wholesaler  in  the  city  of 
Washington  can  cover  all  of  his  customers  in 
the  city,  and  in  all  of  the  suburbs  and  much 
of  the  surrounding  territory  by  traveling  on 
bU5    trains,  and  streetcars. 

The  situation  on  the  prairies  of  Nebraska 
is  much  different.  Our  towns  are  quite  far 
apart.  Our  whole  economy  is  built  on  motor- 
vehicle  transportation.  For  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Nebraska  there  are  no  north  and  south 
railroad  facilities.  Many  of  the  branch  lines 
of  the  railroads  have  been  d!?contlnued  and 
the  tracks  taken  up  The  practical  effect 
of  your  order  of  December  1  is  to  take  all  of 
the  salesmen  off  the  road. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  sa!e?man  is  a  very 
Important  keyman  in  our  eccncmlc  system. 
He  sets  in  motion  the  wheels  of  distribution 
to  supply  the  people   with  the  things  that 
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t.T-y     r.ced         CtUIi:!?.     be     Is 
TTircughout  the  years  of  depression  the  a 
men  ot  the  cju.'itry  had   to  take   it   cr 
chin   as    much,   cr   more,   than    aiiyoue 
Curtailment  of  prodtxtlon  because  of  thi 
effort     again    affected     the     salesman 
severely 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  salesme: 
e<«cntial.  and  that  the  number  is  graci 
bem?  cut  down  because  of  the  curtau 
cf  merchandi.^  that  can  l>€  sold,  it  i 
unfair  to  render  this  staggcrinj?  blow 
will  take  all  of  them  off  the  rcf^d. 

In  addition  to  what  might  be  said  fc 
talesmen,    individually,    this    situation 
cau?e  a  great  deal  of  cnaoe  and  may  cau? 
closing  of  many  bvislncss  concerns  and 
down  our  system  of  distribution  of  foo< 
other    necessities      Incidentally.    I    was 
advised   this  mornin?  that  from  a  pi 
standpoint  Government  cars  will  not  bt 
tailed    in    their    use    of    gasoline    and 
Surely.  In  this  time  of  war.  Uncle  Sam 
get  along  with  a  few  less  snoopers,  f 
use  of  gasoline  and  tlrea  on  the  part 
United   States   Government    should    be 
tailed  some 

It  was  only  this  morning  that  my  at 
was  called   to   the  use  of  a  Governme 
from  the  Office  for  Emergency  Man 
to  take   two   young    ladies   employed 
Government     to    their    residences 
Washington.     The  car  had  good  tire? 
chauffeur. 

I  earnestly  beg  of  you   to  reconside 
proptjsed    ruling    In    reference    to    sa 
before  the  same  goes  Into  effect  on 
ber  1. 

Thanking  you  so  n.uch  for  this  and 
personal  greetings  to  v  .u    T  nm. 
Tours  truly, 

C\RL  T    Cmns 
Member  of  Covg 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKiN 

Of    MLSSIESIPri 

:;e  house  of  repre.~pnta: 


\V     fv.-,^r 


\r.,'. 


M:       RANXIN     21     M.-Sfissippi. 
Speaker,  this  Armistice  Day  is  the 
versary  of  one  of  the  great  events  i 
history.    Now,  let  us  have  some  a 
tices   here  in   the   House.     Let   u.s 
hir'^-ssing  each  other. 

r.'.ere  is  a  pelition  in  •:;■    W. 
House  that  is  b  nng  signed  bv  M  ■ 
to  brinp  mif  a  b'll  to  further  h..\i 
whitt   r !    ^  of  the  southern  Stato 

Let  us  have  an  armistice  on  har 
the  people  of  any  section  of  thr"  cc: 

Let  lis  have  an  armistice  on  p- 
certn::-.  !"b-"r  :-:'.,-k."'p»-':--,r.£:  arc    ;.• 
Ing  up     i  r..-  :    o   '.'■':'-■  'h'  \   .-.:  -    l>  ;  :i 
to  work  on  Govfrn::' r.-.   j:    '     •- 

Let  us  have  an  anr.iiii.f  ^;.  ..  .;  . 
the  farmers  of  this  country. 

Let  us  have  an  armistice  on    .:. 
sary  rrgimentation. 

Let  us  have  an  .r.misticc  on  har 
Ir.d  oendent  bu    r-r^^n-.  n. 

Mu:h  as  I  £Ci.r::«'  the  i.  •.::i::.; 
Assistant  Attorney  Ge'>^::.u  Th  . 
ArncUi,  I  =i:brrv.:  ih,^'  we  >".;.■  i.vi 
an  sr:r.:~'i:"  ■-  .1  th'.s  h.^-r.^-v-  r.:  > 
mrt-'P*  n.,;-'-"  p!>  ,-s,  ;n  ord'-.-  w.r  a 
-^:-:.^  a-c  ::"--:.i."m  if  speech  ri:.'..   -i. 
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V/'iile  our  young  men  are  fighting  and 
dy!!.^  for  America,  let  us  put  a  stop  to 
those  unnecessary  irritations  that  not 
only  breed  dissension  and  discontent, 
but  that  endanger  the  safety  of  the  very 
institutions  they  are  fighting  to  pre- 
sexve. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOH.COMPTON  1.  WHiTE 

OF  IDAHO  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  9.  1942 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
anything  that  the  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  a  newspaper,  it  is  truthful- 
ness in  presenting  the  news  to  its  read- 
ers and  fairness  in  its  editorial  policy  in 
discussing  national  issues  affecting  the 
conduct  of  Government  affairs.  Placing 
my  reliance  on  this  conception  of  our 
local  newspapers  and  recognizing  the 
tremendous  influence  of  the  Washington 
Post,  published  here  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, with  its  particular  access  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  h3ads  of 
the  Government  departments,  and  find- 
ing that  the  Post  failed  to  present  the 
facts  concerning  silver  and  much  of  its 
editorial  comment  was  misleading,  for 
the  information  of  the  Post  and  its  read- 
ers. I  submitted  a  statement  concerning 
the  use  of  silver  in  our  currency  system 
for  publication  which  the  Post  has  de- 
clined to  publish.  For  the  information 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  there  is 
presented  herewith  a  copy  of  my  corre- 
spondence with  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  article  on  sliver  which  was  refused 
together  with  extracts  from  a  series  of 
Post  editorials  attacking  silver  money: 

House  of  RrpRKSENTATivrs. 
Wasnington,  D   C  .  October  28,  1942. 
Editor    W.vshington  Post 

Dear  Sir  Making  reference  to  your  recent 
editorial  entitled  'Page  Mr.  Johnson."  criti- 
cizing the  Government's  silver-purchase  pro- 
gram containing  statemenu  that  may  con- 
fute the  issue  rather  than  explain  the  facts 
concerning  the  us?  of  silver  In  our  monetary 
system,  in  reply  I  respectfully  submit  the 
enclosed  communication  for  publication  in 
the  Post. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CoMPTo:;  I.  Wnm. 
Member  o/  Congrefs. 


Washington.  October  28,  1942. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Post: 

Turning  to  your  recent  editorial  on  silver 
and  the  sustained  campaign  being  waged  to 
break  down  the  administration's  silver-pur- 
chase program,  and  the  use  of  silver  as  money. 
It  would  seem  that  In  dealing  with  an  issue 
of  such  vital  impxjrtance  to  the  people  as  a 
whole  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
monetary  system  that  our  leading  newspa- 
pers, on  which  so  many  of  us  must  dep>end 
for  factual  information,  would  in  fairness  to 
their  .  .uie-^  and  our  Government  present 
the  r.i  -.  ::.  their  true  light  in  order  that 
we  may  form  an  unbiased  opinion  on  an  Issue 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 


fThe  provisions  of  the  1-aw  governing  the 
purchase  and  use  of  sllve"  as  money  are 
simple  and  easily  understood  (Silver  Pur- 
chas"  Act  of  1934.  and  the  amendment  ^o 
the  Gold  Reserve  Act  approved  July  6.  1939). 
The  report  of  the  fiscal  operatioris  of  the 
Treasury  In  buying  silver  and  v'sln<;  the  metal 
as  money  is  presented  to  us  daily  iii  the 
Treasury  statement  and  summarized  In  the 
Treasury  monthly  bulletin.  The  facta  con- 
tained In  this  report  are  available  to  every- 
one. Including  the  editor  of  the  Wc:shlngton 
Post. 

New.  as  to  the  facts  concerning  the  Gov- 
ernments  silver  stocks,  there  are  two  sepa- 
rate clas.'^es  of  silver  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  In  the  custody  cf  the  Treasury. 
One,  comprising  the  silver  dollars  and  silver 
bullion  which  has  been  revalued  by  the 
Treasury,  fixed  at  its  coinage  value  amount- 
ing to  $1986.141,774  88  (Treasury  statement 
of  October  21).  These  silver  dollars  and 
this  silver  bullion  are  on  deposit  and  held 
for  the  redemption  of  paper  money  (silver 
certificates  and  Treasury  notes)  issued  by 
the  Treasury  and  In  circulation.  Two.  the 
other  stock  is  the  surplus  unrevalued  silver 
amounting  to  1.327.373,210.2  ounces  unobli- 
gated and  not  in  use  as  money,  which  is  car- 
ried at  a  nominal  cost  on  the  Treasury's 
books. 

Contrary  to  repeated  allegations  appearing 
in  the  press  from  time  to  time,  this  so-called 
free  silver  did  not  cost  the  Government  any- 
j  thing;  it  repres3nts  a  profit  (seigniorage) 
on  the  silver  bought  at  bullion  prices  re- 
j  valued  and  put  in  use  as  money.  It  was 
1  paid  for  by  the  people  who  accepted  silver 
dollars  and  silver  certificates  (legal  tender 
money)  in  exchange  for  goods  and  services. 
The  cost  of  all  the  silver  bought  by  the 
Treasury  has  been  absorbed  by  revaluing  an 
amount  of  the  silver  bullion  equal  to  the 
cost  of  all  the  silver  and  issuing  its  equiva- 
lent in  silver  dollars  and  redeemable  paper 
money  (silver  certificates). 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  it 
be  said  that  any  part  of  the  silver  now  owned 
by  the  Government,  either  the  stock  held 
for  redemption  of  paper  money  in  Circula- 
tion or  the  surplus  silver  not  yet  revalued 
or  used  for  money  represents  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  other  than  storage  and  adminis- 
tration expenses. 

Now  that  we  hpve  this  money  metal,  how 
shall  we  use  it?  Do  you  propose  to  dispose 
of  the  silver  held  for  redemption  of  the  paper 
money  In  circulation  and  retire  this  cur- 
rency, the  currency  that  comprises  all  the 
$1  and  many  cf  the  $5  and  $10  bills  now  In 
circulation.  Surely  you  must  remember 
what  happened  to  business  in  this  country 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  called  in 
and  destroyed  $2,000,000,000  cf  cur  currency 
In  1920-21.  Is  the  Post  serious  In  proposing 
to  destroy  new  the  only  redeemable  paper 
money  we  have? 

In  the  long  period  that  the  Treasury  has 
been  piling  up  silver  seigniorage  in  the  form 
of  its  unused  silver,  whr.t  has  the  Washington 
Post  advocated  doing  with  this  unused  money 
metal?  I  am  sure  the  Post  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  money  is  urgently  needed  to 
flhance  the  war  and  pay  Government  ex- 
penses. Here  we  have  the  money  metal 
bought  and  paid  for  on  hand  and  ready  to  be 
turned  into  silver  dollars  or  redeemable  paper 
money  (silver  certificates)  with  practically  no 
expense  money  that  would  ease  the  tax  load 
on  the  Arr.erican  people  to  the  amount  cf 
81.716.160.823  47  by  a  simple  gesture  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  'Treasury,  who  has  testified 
repeatedly  before  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees that  there  Is  nothing  in  the  law  to 
prevent  using  this  silver  to  put  new  money 
into  circulation  ^Senate  Silver  Committee 
hearings,  p  677.  pt.  9).  while  this  Govern- 
ment-owned  money  m^etal.  ready  for  use  to 
create   and  put   Into  circulation  redeemable 
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ctirrency.  must  lay  Idle  and  useless  as  the 

national  fi"f:"   ami  !  -.xt"-  mount. 

The  Gow  :..:..■  :.;  ,-  ,it.mitting  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank^  to  inllate  the  currency  with 
unredeemable  paper  money  at  a  tremendous 
and  ever-increasing  rate  Certainly  the  Post 
must  know  that  the  Treasury  statement  dis- 
closes that  tlie  paper  money  of  these  banks 
has  been  'nfiated  over  $1,000,000,000  In  the 
last  90  days.  To  be  exact,  the  Treasuiy  state- 
ment for  June  30  shows  Federal  Reserve  notes 
of  that  date  in  circtilation  to  be  S9. 790.726.865. 
and  on  September  30  the  amount  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  in  circulation  on  that  date  had 
been  Uicreased  $11.120  926.725.  This  huge 
Inflation  of  Irredeemable  bank-note  currency 
evidently  has  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury 
and  doubtless  inert.-  w.t'i  y<^ur  approval,  but 
the  red^'emable  n  '  ".  •  h*  r..'cple.  the  $1, 
$5,  and  J^IO  bills,  silver  ceitincines  which  pavs 
no  interest  to  any  bank  for  its  creation  and 
circulation,  is  a  damnable  thing  to  be  got  rid 
of  at  any  ooft  as  the  Secretary  refuses  to 
exercise  his  authority  under  the  law  and  put 
this  money  metal  to  use  as  money  and  thereby 
ease  the  tax  load  on  the  American  people  by 
almost  $2,000,000,000. 

The  President  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  silver-produc- 
ing States — the  so-called  silver  blc^- — has 
turned  practically  all  of  this  free  silver— 
40,000  tons  of  It — over  to  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  for  the  use  of  our  war  industries 
with  the  understanding  If  more  silver  Is 
needed  it  will  be  made  available,  but  it  seems 
that  you  are  not  satisfied  with  any  use  that 
will  increase  the  value  of  silver.  The  Post 
has  steadily  opposed  the  Treasury  plan  that 
gave  our  Government  this  stock  of  precious 
metal  now  available  without  cost  for  our  pro- 
tection in  this  great  war  emergency;  the  Post 
has  described  the  silver -purchase  program  as 
a  subsidy  to  the  silver  miners,  but  now  you 
vitint  a  real  subsidy — 50-cent  silver  to  the 
Jewelers  for  the  manufacture  of  Jewelry,  use- 
less luxuries.  Why  not  be  consistent  and  call 
upon  the  Government  to  sell  these  Jewelers 
$35  gold  at  the  old  price  of  $20.67  per  ounce— 
at  least  you  would  be  endeavoring  to  put  Idle 
gold  to  some  use. 

The  patriotism  of  the  Post  is  unquestloued. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  let  unfounded 
prejudice  blind  a  great  newtpaper  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country  and  stability  and  se- 
curity of  our  monetary  system. 
Sincerely, 

COMPTc:.   1.  Whpte. 

The  "Washington  Post. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Notember  7.  1942. 
The  Honorable  Compton  I    White, 
New  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deae  Mr.  Wnn-K:  I  am  afraid  we  have  no 
use  for  your  letter  after  all;  it  gives  the  same 
argument  you  gave  in  your  letter  we  pub- 
lished m  the  faU. 
It  was  good  to  see  you  the  other  day. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  B.  EXliston. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  refusing  to  print  the 
true  facts  on  silver,  one  <  x  u^'  i^  ;is  good 
as  another,  but  repetition  i.  :.'  t  a  valid 
one.  The  Post  apparently  ha^  ..  r;  >- 
nopoly  on  repetition  in  its  it^i-HM-eu  a'- 
tacks  on  ihis  the  only  ir.oney^fifatjnK 
program  nt  tJv  Oovfinmrnt  on  uir.rh  tl,-^ 
Tr'-^r.^u:  V  r   rn  -.k  n^"  ^  pr'>(v  and  the  pf-o- 

A  review  of  these  editorials  is  mlere^t- 
inp  and  revealing, 

Mafth  10 

Thp  Pnst  .va:fi  :n  v.v.  rditP:':.il  -r.titlpd 
"S.lvfr  Fui!y": 

T.tik:ne  ot  para.Mtt\<.  Setrctarv  Murgfi.-.i'.a'.i 
iH  in  tx-  prui.=^ed  !;r  n;s  iniUativt  u.  tiyi;  ;  Uj 
remove    me    .-i.vt:     u.  )c    fr)ru    ii;f    lieasaiy 


trou'.'b  H'  "  -  -k>xl  for  the  repeal  of  sliver 
leg!  s  St  Kill.  •  *  •  I-  IP?  4. '"hen  tlie  Silver 
Purchase  Act  was  pa.«i-  1  !  ver  had  long  since 
cp.-\sed  to  be  oonsequeniial  money.    It  Is  even 

It.-.-  a  monetary  metal  nowadays. 

Ami  2 
7'n"  F,-     TK  :..-h'T:  an  a'-fii'If^  quoting 
CI.  ii'n::.n   M    s    l-i  i'^    ul    ue  Federal 
R.  -:  :•.  •    B.-iard,  as  s,ay;nc: 

In  view  of  the  war  situation.  It  Is  all  the 
more  urgent  that  the  infleticnary  effects  of 
the  silver  pr'Jgrai:'  h  'p;  v  ved.  (The  Federal 
Reserve  has  inlateu  lii  currency  since  he 
made  that  statement  from  April  1  to  Novem- 
ber  1    r-'-tly  »'2  546,4/i2. 599.— Editor.) 

.April  4 
\\(  are  told  by  the  Post  in  an  editorial 
under  the  head.ni:  'S  i-'T  for  industrj'": 

The  senseless:  '  >-  -f  'iif  policy  of  purchas- 
ing sUver  at  Ir.fl  .«><  prices,  only  to  bury  it 
In  the  ground,  has-  loug  been  apparent;  efforts 
to  repeal  this  foolish  legislation  have  en- 
countered the  unyielding  opposition  of  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  from  the  silver-min- 
ing States. 

AiTi:  9 
T.i'.'  F'-i  (  inti.inrri  an  article  an- 
nouncin::  a  r-i.inr  c:  Axx-ovvi*  \  General 
Biddle  th;  i  '■.:.''■  G ncrnmeni  liui  legal 
authority  t  '-nd-  •  ase  lis  uncoined  free 
silver  stork  •>•  -.va:  p:  ■  '  ^  H;^  :  :>--'vaI 
makes  avanaijic  Uiuic  lUaii  l.;iOU.i;OC.OOO 
ounces  of  free  silver  for  war  production 
uses. 

April  11 

The  Post  said  editorially: 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  useless  silver  in 
storage.  That  Is  the  silver  bullion  securing 
our  silver  certificates  and  silver  dollars  held 
by  the  Treasury.  Release  of  this  silver  would 
not  impair  the  soundness  of  the  currency 
system. 

May  11 
In  another  editorial  the  Post  said: 
The  Government  Is  acquiring  and  Im- 
mobilizing the  domestic  output  of  silver. 
The  remedy  for  the  anomalous  situation  Is 
obvious.  All  restrictive  silver  legislation 
ought  to  be  struck  off  tl:i€  statute  books. 

l!  another  editorial  sally  in  its  fight 
(111  ti;e  use  of  silver  as  money  the  Post 

At  present  this  pledged  silver  is  utterly 
useless.  Obviously  the  thing  to  do  ts  sweep 
away  all  restrictive  silver  legislation.  Now, 
if  ever,  the  silver  bloc  should  prove  vulner- 
able to  assault. 


Ji-M-  4 
I    ■  ■    .  '  ■ 

I*ost  ."^iti  1 

th!- ••:■■■'■    th> 

Cc'I.STTf'-.-    ■*"!: 
wov-i^:     -Ir'kt 


,  '  the  assault  on  silver,  the 
mai^lp  money  we  have,  the 
■i  an  t'ciitorial: 

'1     tiH.s     already    paid     heavily 

n  •>»   for   it?  silver  policies.     If 

aif's   t' :   rr^ti '.'!■■    ,^^   c  ■■ ''.I    name,  it 
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A-a:":  a,-^-^-a-:;i  ,nc  the  or:!v  n-rri' v  pro- 
gran:  of  tlif  Trpa.-^ury  on  whK-n  tV:"  Gov- 
ernnif'!!'  r-  nv-ikmc  a  protV,  t '•;'"'  Post 
in    nn    frtitona!    entiti' d    "Tip    U-'r   Con- 

M.n.\  ..f  I  ur  :fg;>la:or^  :■:  e  ;"...rting  under 
the  public  rr.n.r---.  wracr.  ha.-  boen  vi«>tp<l 
upon  Cor.zTf^'  'iiicf  the  w.-fi,r  br-'k*  c:' 
S<->mf  nwtrJ^rf-  have  a,sked  how  tae  j-rcva;. ;  aw: 
criticism  '^ar.  Ije  r<  moved  Hert-  i.-  oai  .'•uf- 
Ke>tion  ijfi  Them  take  the  r>:mr>::c  Savi: 
Bu}  .njj    h^i  >.'l  Juiy   6,    ii>3y,  oa    la*.   ti..\-^'.t 


bocks.     Let  Coi^gress  wipe  this  shameiu;  sub- 
sidy off  the  sutuie  books. 

JVTft  12 

Returning  to  the  attack,  the  Post  in 
an  editorial  said: 

After  bringing  up  our  editorial  on  silver, 
which  appeared  in  Mondays  issue.  Repre- 
sentative Whtte,  of  Idaho,  was  asked  In  the 
House  Tuesday  by  Representative  Andeesen. 
of  Minnesota:  "Does  the  gentleman  fa^•o^  in- 
creasing  th-  price  of  silwr?"  This  was  Rep- 
resentative W'HTTEs  n  aa  i.able  response;  "If 
we  could  permit  the  i,i*  :  ^upply  and  demand 
to  play,  the  price  of  sUver  would  rise;  tbe  price 
of  silver  is  in  a  vise  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time.  I  did  not  know  of  the  aituajion  until 
a  friend  of  mine  tried  to  buy  $40,000  worth 
for  commercial  purposes.  I  tried  everywhere 
to  help  him.  but  you  cannot  buy  silver  at 
any  price.  I  have  the  telegram  and  letters 
from  the  big  silver  dealers  to  prove  this  fact. 
The  price  of  foreign  silver  in  this  country  is 
rigidly  controlled." 

To  which  the  Post  added: 

We  could  permit  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
maud  to  work  by  repealing  this  artificial 
Government  buying  at  this  artificial  price. 

Juke  19 

In  face  of  all  its  editorial  contributions 
as  to  the  low  value  and  uselessness  of  sil- 
ver, the  Post  carriexi  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  which  stated: 

Secretary  Morgenthau.  of  the  Treasury. 
told  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Special  Silver 
Committee  yesterday  he  desired  permission 
to  make  this  country's  silver  available  to 
friendly  foreign  nations  for  coinage.  Re- 
quests are  coming  from  other  countries.  In- 
cluding Great  Britain  and  Australia,  the  Sec- 
retary said,  Britain  asking  about  2,600.000 
ounces  a  month.  (Britain,  let  it  t>e  remem- 
bered, has  diluted  its  silver  coin  with  pewter 
by  reducing  Its  coinage  from  925  fine  to  500 
fine — Editor.) 

JUN-E  23 

In  its  determination  to  destroy  the 
only  interest-free  money  in  circulation, 
the  Past  again  gives  its  readers  a  repeti- 
tion of  its  never-ending  editorial  attack 

on  silver  entitled  "Silver  Myth": 

Secretary  Morgenthau  had  urged  that  per- 
mission be  given  him  to  make  some  of  our 
hoard  of  silver  available  to  friendly  foreign 
nations  under  the  lease-lend  arrangement. 
Doubtless  the  British,  as  in  the  last  war, 
want  silver  for  India. 

The  British  Government  for  India  now 
has  an  import  duty  on  silver,  th  n  a- 
Government  that  bought  200.CiuO  000 
ounces  of  silver  to  save  the  British  credit 
in  India  in  the  last  war  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  break  down  American  markets 
and  American  prosperity  by  removing 
thLs  silver  from  circulation  when  her 
grip  on  Indian  finances  was  restored  and 
dumped  the  silver  on  an  o>  n.)  f  i 
market  to  the  ruination  f>'  A:a  a  a 
business  in  the  Orient,  to  Ma  ;  :'  -  la  ..n- 
cial  tailspin  that  wrocKi  .:  Aaa.>  ;  „  a;i 
prosperity.  N'^  w  ihcy  wcu.d  i.a-, c  u.;  do 
it  all  over  a^i.i.  t  ven  on  batter  terms  to 
themselves  *  ;  before.  But  thct  was 
not  enough  l  ;  .  •  Washington  Post  for 
its  editorial  says  in  continuation: 

!!  u-  ('.  :  ■  T.te  adrantage  of  such  oppor- 
tuni'-u<  as  S^r^ptary  Morgenthau  presented, 
we  shall  find  that  one  of  these  days  our  sU- 
ver-hoardmc  poiicv  will  drive  the  mf.al   aut 

of  us*-    a  I:  ca.       I;ai:a  is  such  a  go» « t 

f..    -    V.       a  a  11  i^  ue.  t  in  important   ^  uie 
I        t^    -   .i.e.-^  iu  tbe  use  of  Uie  whll*  iiul*l. 
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or course,  the  Post  has  forgotten  all 

about  manipulations  of  silver  in  3 
Britain  and  India  after  the  last  u  .  i.  i 
its  disastrous  effect  on  business  in  this 
country.  First.  90,000,000  ounces  df  sil- 
ver were  extracted  from  their  minor  coin 
by  debasing  the  coinage  from  925  f  ne  to 
500  fine,  and  this  extracted  silver  was 
dumped  on  the  oriental  market. 
Then  the  plan  was  followed 
shifting  India  from  a  Kold-pxr-'niir.  i  ^a.  o 
to  a  gold-bullion  basi.> — i  ^c'.'.  r;old 
standard —  n'!  '!■  ►■  r '  ■ .;  ^  nr.ent  of  silver 
from  th-  Ir.  :  .v.  :.::••;.  system  ivhich 
was  dumped  on  the  oriental  i 
which  broke  the  price  of  silver  to  2 
per  ounce  and  with  it  the  pur  l.i 
power  of  our  orir:.-  il     ustomer       C  lU 

n'jr    p  a  T '  r  r\  o  1    ^/^nnrr^y,       b' irdP;"' ' '''^      -t    '  i 

nancia;    !•  ;:  i   >>  '  '.   'his  kind^     T   |   P 
thinks  ^\ '_■  :  a-..  Ijt  ;:  says: 

But   the   coDtrolUng  senatorial 
against  any  such  use  of  our  Idle  £il 
that  It  might  be  employed  after  the 
debase    cur    own    standard    currency. 
The  sliver  bloc  docs  not  say 

How  it  can  the  American  peopl 
learned  by  costly  px:,  :-•.,.      t: 
should  review  recent  Hrvinc:  \:  ;.- 
this  country  and  the   p:.;r:  i:-. 
plunging  our  Government  in  :".-  .> 
our  entry  into  the  war  in  an  til 
stabilize  our  national  economy 

A'-G'-ST    I] 

The  Post  carried  a.",  .^.rsociated  Press 
report  that  the  coir.r:'..  :  cial  price  Df  sil- 
ver was  higher  than  the  Govt:  .::•  n'o 
statutory  price  in  which  it  wi      ■.^•tr^i: 

Because  some  Jewelers  are  pa;.  :  -  high 
as  72  cents  an  ounce  for  silver,  the  mints 
discovered  that  the  new  coins  might  tx  worth 
more  than  5  cents  apiece,  and  peoplr  could 
melt  them  down  and  sell  the  mer^l  at  a 
profit. 

liif  Poit  rt'Luined  to  its  editx^r  al  at- 
tack on  the  use  of  silver  as  mone>|  when 
It  said: 

Part  of  the  stored  silver,  it  is  true,  his  been 
made  available  for  loans  to  industry,  but  an 
even  greater  amount  is  being  held  Idle  as 
so-called  cover  for  silver  certificates  i$l.  $5. 
•  10  bills —Editor  1  Why  there  sh(  uld  be  any 
such  security  when  the  country  is  oi  an  Ir- 
rf  decmable  paper  basis  only  the  silver  tes  are 
ab>  to  understand.  •  •  •  c  )ngress 
should  repeal  the  law  which  makes  con- 
tinued Treasury  purciiases  of  dcmestii  sliver 
at  artiflcally    h.gh  prices  mandatory. 
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people.  •  •  •  It  Is  time  the  administra- 
tion as  wm  txs  the  people  reminded  the 
country  how  precious  Is  the  metal  which 
Congress  is  keeping  Immobilized  from  war 
work. 

In  the  unfair  fight  the  Washington 
Post  is  making  on  silver  and  its  use  as 
money,  since  March  10  it  has  printed  16 
press  reports,  8  special  articles,  and  12 
editorials,  with  2  cartoons. 

Can  anyone  attribute  patriotic  mo- 
tives to  the  camp>aign  against  silver  that 
is  being  waged  by  the  Washington  Post, 
a  monetary  program  that  has  placed 
2  000.000  000  silver  dollars  and  redeem- 
abi  .silver  currency  in  circulation  with  an 
added  1.600,000.000  ounces  of  silver  in  the 
pos.session  of  the  Goverrunent  amount- 
ing to  46,000  tons  of  silver  metal  now 
being  used  in  our  war  industries  without 
a  cent's  cost  to  the  taxpayers  except  the 
administretion  and  storage  expense.  If 
the  Post  Is  successful  in  destroying  all 
our  silver  money  and  breaking  down 
this  constructive,  profitable  Treasury 
program,  what  will  the  Post,  or  its  back- 
ers, gain  and  what  will  the  American  peo- 
ple benefit '  But  a  factual  statement  on 
silver  is  refused  as  a  repetition;  evidently 
a  presentation  of  the  facts  concerning 
silver  is  jU5t  what  the  Post  does  not  want 
its  readers  to  have. 


North  Africa  Invasion  Was  Pjanned  Right 

Here  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

('■T 

HON.J.BUELLSNYDEH 

Of    :  ;■•■.- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedresdav.  November  11,  1942 

M:  -N^lF?;  M  Speaker,  the  Allied 
I  l>Tauon;  tna:  lea  up  to  the  invasion  of 
P-.-ench  North  Africa  last  Saturday  night 
were  planned  and  coordinated  right  here 
in  Washington  in  certain  council  halls 
by  the  American  and  British  combined 
chiefs  of  staff:  and  the  tentative  detailed 
procedure  was  arrived  at  before  the 
Fourth  of  July  last. 

The  combined  chiefs  of  staff  are  made 
up  of  four  hich  American  and  four  high 
British  ofiBcials  of  the  various  combat 
services. 

Tiie  four  American  members  compose 
the  joint  United  States  chiefs  of  6taff. 
T^iey  are  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy, 
chief  of  suff  to  President  Roosevelt; 
("i  :  Goorge  C.  Marshall.  Army  chief  of 
staff:  Admiral  Ernest  J.  K:ng,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  United  States 
Fleet;  and  Lt.  Gen.  Henry  H  Arnold, 
commander  of  the  Army  air  forces. 

The  British  members  are  Field  Marshal 
Sir  John  DJl,  head  of  the  British  joint 
staff  mission  in  Washington;  Admiral 
Sir  Andrew  B.  Cunningham,  represent- 
ing the  British  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
and  now  in  charge  of  naval  forces  in  the 
North  African  operations;  Lt.  Gen.  G.  N. 


M.\( 


representing  the  chief  of  the 


.::.::•  1  e^neral  staff;  and  Air  Marshal 
D  C  s  Evill.  representing  the  chief  of 
tine  air  staff. 


The  combined  chiefs  of  staff  function 
as  a  unit  directly  under  the  President  and 
Prime  Minister,  and  are  charged  with 
formation  and  execution  of  policies  and 
plans  concerning  the  strategical  c:)nduct 
of  the  war.  including  combat  and  supply. 


The  United  StvA>'^  N'.ivv  a::d  its  Cha  l^ri^e 
lor  Service 
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OF    VLHGiNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATI\'E3 

Wednesday.  November  11.  1942 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. I  include  therein  a  transcribed 
radio  broadcast  made  by  me  for  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  for  the  Navy 
Department. 

Virginia  is  going  to  do  her  part,  and  It 
is  gratifying  to  report  that  Navy  en- 
listments in  Virginia  increa.sed  58  per- 
cent during  the  month  of  September  as 
compared  with  the  month  of  August. 

The  radio  address  follows; 

America  today  calls  upon  her  son:  and 
daughters  of  every  age.  race,  and  creed  to 
give  to  her  all  that  in  them  is.  all  tha'  they 
are  and  all  that  they  hope  to  be  that  .\mer- 
ica  may  live  and  that  freedom  mav  not 
perish  from  the  earth.  That  call  for  serv- 
ice is  to  serve  where  each  may  serve  best, 
whether  In  the  field.  In  the  factory,  in  the 
mine,  or  on  the  firing  line,  on  land,  In  the 
•  air,  or  on  the  sea. 

America's  sons  and  daughters,  of  every 
age.  race,  and  creed  de.":lre  to  answe-  that 
call  and  to  serve  where  they  can  give  their 
best  in  this  critical  hour.  They  ask,  "Where 
can  I  be  of  the  greatest  use?"  I  wish  It 
were  practicable  to  answer  that  Inquiry  In 
the  most  minute  detail,  but  the  limitations 
of  time  preclude.  I  can  answer  nov/  only 
In  part,  and  as  this  presentation  is  a  jiart  of 
a  great.  Nation-wide  recruiting  program 
launched  by  the  Navy  Department  In  Wash- 
ington in  order  to  insure  a  full  cr^w  for 
each  ship  that  slides  down  the  ways,  I  will 
address  myself  to  the  advantages  the  Navy 
has  to  offer.  The  Navy  Department  las  re- 
quested Members  of  Congress  to  expl.iin  to 
the  people  of  their  respective  districts  the 
opportunities  of  the  Navy  for  men  of  fighting 
age  who  wish  to  serve  their  country  and  im- 
prove themselves.  In  accordance  witi  that 
request,  I  shall  discuss  now  the  United  States 
Navy  and  Its  challenge  for  service. 

The  shipbuilding  prcgrara  with  Its  naval 
ships,  cargo  ships,  barges,  tugs,  tunkers. 
auxiliary  ships,  and  other  watercraft  of  all 
kinds  constitute  the  biggest  shlp-coiistruc- 
tlon  program  ever  undertaken  In  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Tliat  construction  Is  proceeding  with  phe- 
nomenal speed.  On  Virginia  waters  the 
ringing  tools  of  these  builders  ring  out  mar- 
tial strains  without  cessation  for  hdidays, 
Sundays,  or  other  Interruptions.  T  le  de- 
mand Is  that  the  work  shall  go  on.  The 
work  must  go  on.    The  work  does  go  on. 

Ships  without  crews  are  useless.  They 
are  as  us?less  as  painted  ships  upon  a  painted 
ocean.  A  Nation-wide  recruiting  program 
seeks  to  obtain  the  crews.  Under  th  it  pro- 
gram men  may  serve  their  countr.'.  may 
help  to  defend  its  freedom  and  its  fliig.  and 
yet.  while  In  the  Navy,  mav  prepare  for  life  • 
work  when  peace  shall  cume. 
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You  know  the  brilliant  record  of  the  Navy 
through  all  the  history  of  the  Nation  from 
Its  earlier  days  to  the  present.  The  sflrit  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  of  Wake,  of  Guam,  of  Manila, 
of  Bataan,  of  Corregidor.  and  of  the  Solomon 
Islands  Is  the  spirit  of  America.  It  is  tlie 
same  spirit  as  the  spirit  of  John  Paul  Jones, 
of  Perry,  of  Farragut.  and  of  Dewey.  America 
still  responds  to  the  stirring  call.  "Dont  give 
up  the  ship."  In  the  words  of  John  Paul 
Jones,  "I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight,"  the 
Navy  shows  Itself  true  to  Its  heroic  past. 
That  spirit  was  the  spirit  of  the  Alamo  when 
the  call  to  surrender  was  answered  with  a 
shot,  and  the  brave  defenders  d.ed  to  the 
last  man. 

That  was  the  spirit  of  Lexington.  It  was 
the  .spirit  of  Yorktown.  It  w<is  the  spirit 
of  1776.  Thank  God.  It  is  the  spirit  of  1942. 
But  things  material  must  be  considered 
along  with  things  spiritual.  What  are  the 
material  advantages  tlie  Navy  oiTerE? 

First.  There  are  49  different  classes  of  Jobs: 
Radioman,  machinist,  carponter.  boatswain, 
aviation  pilot,  cook,  baker,  metalsmith.  fire- 
man, painter,  and  many  others — far  exceed- 
ing the  total  Inclusion  contemplated  by  the 
frequent  phrase,  "the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
candlestick  maker."  Skilled  men  of  evtry  va- 
riety are  needed  and  rewarded  for  special 
training  or  particular  skill.  This  affords  an 
opportunity  to  enter  the  Navy  or  Naval  Re- 
serve with  a  petty-cfflcer's  rating,  which  will 
give  higher  pay,  allowances,  and  responsibili- 
ties to  which  the  training  or  skill  may  be 
entitled. 

That  is  not  all,  for  if  special  qualifications 
are  lacking  there  is  still  an  opportunity  to 
secure  training  worth  $1,500  ('■jUars  which 
will  qualify  for  any  work  where  the  seaman 
shows  an  aptitude:  so  that  one  handy  with 
tools  or  Inclined  to  radio,  photography,  weld- 
ing, or  any  one  of  nearly  50  other  skilled  occu- 
patlops.  has  open  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
the  finest  training  and  to  use  the  best  equip- 
ment the  world  has  to  offer,  such  as  costly 
metal  lathes,  marvelous  telescopic  cameras, 
vast  power  and  tool  plants,  and  other  equip- 
ment— all  pwirts  of  that  enormous  workshop 
every  person  enlisting  may  call  his  own. 

The  enlisted  person  Is  paid  while  he  learns. 
Enlisting  as  an  apprentice  seaman,  the  pay 
at  first  will  be  $.50  a  month.  After  serving 
approximately  i  months,  almost  all  appren- 
tice seamen  are  promoted  automatically  with 
a  proportionate  raise  in  pay.  Thereafter  the 
progress  of  the  seaman  will  depend  upon  his 
own  skill.  The  Navy  will  do  Its  part  to  a:d 
that  progress,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
approximately  something  over  50  percent  of 
the  eniisicd  men  In  the  Navy  are  petty  offi- 
cers. Every  promotion  means  an  increase  In 
pay  end  allowances. 

There  are  other  advantages,  for  an  oppor- 
tunity exists  for  actual  piloting  In  the  world  s 
greatest  naval  air  arm.  or  serving  in  other 
capacities,  such  as  aviation  machinist,  metal- 
.«mlth.  photographer,  gunner,  observer,  para- 
chute rigger,  bomber,  and  many  other  Jobs. 
Every  blu-^Jacket  who  receives  flight  orders, 
whether  as  a  pilot  or  In  any  other  capacity, 
aut.-.matlcally  receives  a  50-prrcent  increase 
in  pay. 

Aviation  Is  yet  In  its  Infancy.  The  vast 
possibilities  have  not  yet  been  fully  explored. 
E:ipeneiiCe  In  naval  aviation  always  prepares 
for  a  better  Job  In  civilian  life.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  executives  In  American  in- 
dustry owe  their  success  to  their  early  train- 
ing and  experience  as  enlisted  men  in  the 
United  States  Navy. 

An  enlisted  man  In  the  Navy  may  win  his 
wings  as  an  officer  pilot  In  planes  among  the 
finest  and  fastest  In  the  world.  The  require- 
ments are  simple.  He  must  be  a  graduate 
from  a  high  school,  physically  fit.  and  be- 
tween 18  and  27  years  of  age.  An  applicant 
who  qualifies  will  become  a  naval  aviation 
cadet  with  a  salary  of  $75  per  month.  He 
will   learn   blind   flying,   gunnery,  bombing. 


and    navigation.     Upon    graduation    he    re- 
ceives his  commission  as  a  naval  oflBcer. 

The  Navy  considers  Its  enlisted  men  as 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  and  spares  no 
effort  to  care  for  their  comfort,  to  keep  them 
physically  strong,  and  to  restore  them  to 
health  when  sick.  It  receives  enlistments 
In  the  Regular  Navy  for  6  years  and  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  for  2,  3.  or  4  years,  and  with 
provision  for  prompt  return  to  civilian  life 
when  the  war  Is  over.  Pay  and  promotions 
are  the  same  In  t>oth  branches,  and  any 
patriotic,  red-blooded  American  man  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  50  can  apply. 

In  brief,  the  Navy  gives  to  all  who  possess 
the  qualifications  outlined  above  the  oppor- 
tunities to  serve  the  Nation  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  prepare  for  civilian  life.  The  full- 
est information  is  available  upon  request  to 
the  Navy  Department  or  the  nearest  Navy 
recruiting  stations,  which  for  us  In  the  first 
district  of  Virginia  are  in  Richmond.  Norfolk, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington. 

There  are.  however,  things  spiritual  as  well 
as  things  material,  and  I  wish  to  speak  now 
of  things  spiritual.  America  needs  her  men. 
She  needs  them  as  never  before.  She  is  In 
danger.  She  calls  them  to  the  preservation 
of  liberty.  She  must  not.  she  will  not.  call  in 
vain.  Her  call  is  for  ships,  ships,  and  yet 
more  ships  in  the  Navy  and  in  the  merchant 
service,  and  for  men  to  man  those  ships. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  said: 
•Never  In  all  history  has  the  cal  for  de- 
fenders of  freedom  t>een  so  urgent  as  at  this 
moment 

"Brave  men  are  needed — stout-hearted 
men — men  who  would  rather  fight  to  stay 
free  than  live  to  be  slaves." 
The  Secretary  has  said: 
"Ifs  your  war — as  well  as  theirs.  And  the 
Navy  needs  your  help  to  win  it.  All  the  war- 
ships, all  the  fighting  planes  America  can 
produce  count  lor  nothing  without  the  men 
to  man  them,  skilled  men  who  know  their 
Jobs,  fighting  men  who  want  action,  patriots 
who  love  their  country,  and  serve  it  as  true 
Americans  should  ' 

As  your  Representative  In  Congress.  1  urge 
you  to  find  vcur  place,  and  to  help  to  win 
thts  war  Men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Coast 
Guard,  and  merchant  marine  are  writing  to- 
day heroic  records  which  shall  never  perish 
from  the  earth.  These  records  sh?!!  live  as 
Inspirations  to  freemen  while  time  shall  en- 
dure.* 

This  district  has  never  faltered  when  duty 
called.     Her  son.«!  and  dcjphters  en  land,  on 
sea  and  in  the  air  have  alwavs  served  with 
the   undying   devotion   of   a   Washington,   a 
Lee  or   a  Jackson.    Today,   the   name   spirit 
prevails  and  they   are   bravely  carrying  on. 
Hrr  seamen  are  writing  glorious  epics  in  suf- 
fering,    privations,     hardships,     starvation — 
perils  in  the  air.  on  land,  and  on  si?a  with  but 
a  single  thotight  and  that  Is  th.xt  the  Na- 
tion   may   live.    These   men.   In   large   part, 
are  the  descendants  of  men  who  wore  the  blue 
and  the  gray.     They  are  dclng  much.    These 
men  have  never  tolled.    They   wUl  not  fall 
now.    These  men  have  breathed  i  he  spirit  of 
the  sea.     Into   their  souls  have  entered  the 
love  of  freedom  which  no  dictator's  hand  can 
ever  crush  or  tyrant's  hand  destroy.    Into  the 
souls  of  those  who  sail  the  sea    .here  enters 
something  that   no  human  can   take  away. 
The=e   men   have   looked   into   that   glorious 
mirror — 

"Where  the  Almighty's  form 

Glasses  itself  in  temp?sts;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  convulsed — In  breeze,  or  gale,  or 
storm, 
Icing  the  pole;  or  In  the  torrid  clime. 
Dark,    heaving — boundless,    endless,    and 
sublime — 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne  of 
the  Invisible." 

They  that  sail  the  seas  must  be  free  or  die. 
They  must,  tbey  will  be  free. 
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Mr.  CELLER  -'!:  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
addresses  by  J.  Max  Wcis.  director  of 
research.  World  Peaceways,  Inc.;  Dr. 
George  S.  Stevenson,  medical  director. 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
Committee  on  Drafting  Youth;  and  by 
myself,  over  the  World  Peaceways  Forum, 
station  WQXR.  October  11.  1942.  on  the 
subject  Should  the  18-  and  19-Year-01d3 
Be  Drafted? 
The  addresses  follow : 

ADDRESS  BT  J.  MAX  WKIS 

Two  mighty  phrases  have  slipped  Into  our 
current  speech — "total  war"  and  "global  war  " 
Recently  MaJ.  Gen.  James  A.  Ullo,  Adjutant 
General'  of  the  Army,  complained  about  tha 
reluctance  of  the  American  people  to  accept 
that  concept  of  total  war.  "Too  many  of  us." 
warned  General  Ullo.  "are  still  qualifying  the 
conditions  under  which  we  will  go  'all  out'  to 
win  the  war  "  He  criticized  parents  who  were 
reftising  written  permission  for  their  18-  and 
19-year-old  sons  to  enlist.  He  called  that 
action  of  the  parents  another  example  of 
America  trying  to  fight  a  war  with  the  policy 
"business  as  usual. ' 

In  the  absence  of  a  law  that  would  place 
the  18-  and  19-year-old6  within  the  83lective- 
servlce  jurisdiction,  the  Army  has  undertaken 
special  campaigns  to  obtain  the  voluntary 
enlistment  of  men  in  those  two  age  groups. 
General  Ullo  Justified  one  of  the  latest  re- 
cruiting campaigns  among  the  18-  and  19- 
year-olds  on  the  ground  that  this  Is  a  global 
war  in  which  "we  must  have  sufficient  troops 
to  serve  on  every  front." 

Under  the  Influence  of  that  concept  of 
global  war.  many  people  concede  that  there 
Is  logic  In  the  claim  made  by  General  Ullo. 
We  have  gained  the  Impression  that  ve  must 
raise  an  army  of  huge  proportions — possibly 
13,000.000  or  even  19,000.000.  The  Selective 
Service  Director,  MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  B  Hershey. 
was  cited  as  authority  for  the  Btatem2nt 
that  our  national  objective  was  a  force  of 
13,000.000 

General  Hershey,  speaking  before  the  Tolan 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
denied  that  he  had  evt.-  made  such  an  asser- 
tion. He  stated  that  our  maximum  total 
manpower  resources  for  both  the  armed 
forces  and  procuctlve  work  amounted  to  only 
65.000  000  That  estimate  was  confirmed  by 
Mr  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Chairman  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission. 

General  Hershey  emphasized  this  further 
point  before  the  Tolan  committee:  "We  must 
all  remember,"  he  said,  "that  It  takes  at  least 
5  men  or  women  to  produce  what  1  man 
eats,  u.i^s.  fights  with,  and  wears.  With  lest 
than  60  000  COO  availables  in  this  country, 
those  flgvires,"  said  General  Hershey,  "are 
worthy  of  deep  consliieratlon  " 

Representative  John  J.  Sparkman,  cf  Ala- 
bama, Internretcd  that  comment  of  General 
Rershey  to  mean  that  about  10,000.000  is  our 
absolute  limit  and  that  we  could  very  well 
dismiss  any  idea  of  a  13  000.000-man  Army. 
While  General  Hershey  stated  that  It  takes 
at  least  5  men  or  women  behind  the  lln»*» 
to  keep  1  soldier  suppllfd.  Mr  Donald  V  "-  - 
son.  Chairman  of  the  War  Production  r  a:  i. 
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BUiled  that  h»  heard  Catiraates  rarging  all 
the  way  from  14  to  25  men  b-'  e  lines 

83   the   nuRiber  necessary   to  oldler 

supplied  at  the  front.  We  must  i  ;so  pro- 
duce for  millions  of  civilians  and  s<-!diors  of 
our  allies.    That  leaves  few  men  for  lighting. 

The  total  number  of  men  betv  cen  the 
ages  of  20  and  45  who  registered  u  ider  the 
selective-strvice  law.  was  about  27  000,000 
It  is  frcm  that  pool  cf  27  000  000  th:,t  Amer- 
ica will  have  to  draw  the  great  buK  cf  her 
soldiers  for  the  next  3  or  4  years  T:ie  num 
ter  of  young  men  who  reach  the  present 
selective-service  minimum  of  20  yea-s.  totals 
only  100.000  a  month,  or  1.200.00C  a  year. 
Even  If  we  counted  the  IB-yeEr-olds.  ht  would 
ctUl  have  in  those  two  age  groups  of  18  and 
19.  a  pool  of  only  about  two  and  one-half 
million,  many  of  whom  would  fail  to  pass 
Army  requirements 

We  therefore  evade  the  issue  if  ♦'e  argue 
that  we  can  raise  a  sufRclent  arm;  only  if 
we  reach  down  into  those  two  young  ;roups  of 
the  18-  and  19-year-olds.  We  can:;  it  escape 
the  fact  that  America  must  still  r?ly  over 
whelmingly  on  that  pool  of  27.000  OOC  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  45,  If  we  plan    ;o  create 

force  cf  10.000000 

Let  us  see  what  some  of  our  pnJtners  In 
the  ranks  of  the  United  Nations  h  ive  done 
atmut  the  18-  and  19-year-olds.  Under  the 
British  Natlunal  Serv  r  \  •  r  '■  •  .  -se 
betw.»en  the  ages  of  IH  i;...  «■  .■•  :f,,...'ed 
to  regLster  But  liability  fur  service  in  the 
armed  forces  l>egtns  only  at  the  agi  of  18' j 
years  There  is  a  strong  feeling  a: ung  the 
members  of  Eng'ands  House  f  f  Tnmons 
that  the  18-  and  19-year -eld.-  -:  .  not  be 
sent  to  the  fronts  where  the  Tm.  ujitlng  is 
taking  place  On  July  8  of  1942  the  secretary 
of  State  for  War  was  questtcned  ;n  t  le  H-use 
of  Commons   about   the   youne   me  i    in   the 

.'•d  that 

service. 
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services  under  the  age  of  20.     H 

all   over    19   were    l:i<ble    for   c;tr- 

outside    of    England,    but    that    up 

point — July  of  this  year — none  youi^cr  than 

19',,  had  br'en  sent  overseas. 

There  Is  nothing  to  indicate  tht'  I"  -  Brit- 
ish have  gone  down  that  far  in  th  .:  ale 
Just  because  they  were  convinced  that  these 
young  men  cf  18  and  19  made  excpptlnnally 
darirg  soldiers  The  real  reason  r  -  ,  <  ng 
those  younR  men  is  to  be  found  in  O:  ..'  B;lt- 
aln's  terr.flc  shortage  of  manpower  for  her 
considerable  empire  rcspon'^:'"''  «;  The 
eame  lack  of  manp<iwer  has  c  :  •  i  Great 
Britain  to  put  to  work  70  perceiii  or  all  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 

Canada  is  now  thinking  about  lowrrlng  the 
conscription  age  from  20  to  19  Th<  re  again 
the  motivating  factor  is  not  that  tie  young 
men  of  19  make  the  best  soldiers  for  the  kind 
cf  battles  fought  today.  Canada,  l^t  us  re- 
member, like  Great  Britain,  ha 
low  manpower  potential  The  i 
debating  the  idea  cf  conscriptaig  liie  19- 
year  olds  only  because  they  want  to  avoid 
withdrawing  from  the  vital  war  itidustrles. 
».^me  of  their  efficient  workers  .:i  t^e  older 
a^e  groups 

Our  labor  res^curces  are  UiU^i.  v.^ 
thc^e  of  Great  Britain  or  Canada 
one  latKir  pool  of  34  000.00<'  r  " 
tain  groups  in  the  Unitt  :  - 
too  largely  discriminated  aguaii:.  oi 
cf  race,  religion,  or  color,  or  becaiise  they 
are  aliens,  or  because  they  are  cltize  is  whofC 
parents  and  grandparents  came  frm  Ger- 
many or  Italy  Frcm  that  pool  a  one,  we 
cctild  draw  several  additional  mf "ns  of 
workers  under  sound  and  far 
policies.  We  have  millions  cf  na. 
ried  women  with  no  children  and  uimarned 
women  who  could  be  used  to  a  gn  ater  ex 
tent  in  manv  production  areas.  Alsc  17  000 
000  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  cf  14  and 
17.  of  whom  1,000.000  a  year  would 
available  fcr  Jots. 

We   do    not    know   the   exact    tct  :     •  f   our 
armed  forces  en  Au|ust  31  of  this  .  But 

Whatever  the    number  of   these   .::.     ..v    m- 
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ducted  into  the  Army  and  Navy,  we  still 
had  en  August  31.  a  labor  force  ef  56  200.000. 
cf  whom  54.000.OjO  were  employed,  according 
to  figures  released  by  Washington  on  October 
6.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  if 
our  Army  ahsuld  take  Immediate  steps  to 
complete  a  force  of  10.000,000  by  drawing  off 
men  of  20  and  above,  there  would  be  suffi- 
cient manpower  left  to  handle  every  Job  on 
the  production  front,  vacated  by  these  who 
were  drafted. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  have  lost  over 
100.000  workers  through  enlistment  and 
through  the  lure  of  still  higher  wages  in 
the  ci»y  factories.  Tliey  have  argued  that 
young  men  do  not  leave  the  city  in  order  to 
become  miners.  That  labor  force  depends 
upon  recruits  from  the  mining  families.  If 
a  draft  were  to  take  their  18-  and  19-year 
elds,  in  addition  to  the  present  20's  and  over, 
America  might  soon  be  sending  up  the  sr.me 
loud  wail  we  have  been  hearing  in  Great 
Britain  ever  the  depletion  of  the  labor  force 
in  the  coal  m.lnes 

Secretary  Wlckard  of  our  Department  cf 
Agriculture  has  stated  that  at  the  present 
ra»e  of  withdrawals  for  the  Army,  our  Ameri- 
can farms  would  lose  2.000. 000  men  by  the 
middle  of  1943  Ar,y  draft  cf  18-  and  19-year- 
olds  would  inevitably  draw  heavily  upon  the 
farm  families  and  so  accelerate  the  loss  cf 
workers  on  the  farms.  Or,  do  the  sponsors 
of  an  18-  and  19-year-old  draft  Intend  to 
exempt  youth  on  the  farms  and  in  the  coal- 
mining districts?  Will  it,  then,  be  pri- 
marily a  draft  of  the  18-  and  19-year-olds 
in  our  towns  and  cities? 

The  United  States  News,  of  Washington. 
D.  C  .  in  Its  issue  of  October  9,  reported  that 
these  several  factors  appeared  to  be  in- 
fluencing the  Government  to  scale  down  its 
ideas  abcut  the  size  of  the  Army  we  could 
set  up  It  gave  as  one  reason  that  not  more 
than  4.000.000  men  could  be  moved  overseas 
by  the  end  of  1943.  A  second  factor  that  ap- 
fjeared  to  compel  a  revision  downward  in 
the  projected  size  of  our  Army,  according  to 
The  United  States  News — a  private  publica- 
tion— was  that  the  camps  in  this  country 
were  beginning  to  be  overloaded.  The  third 
factor  it  reported  was  that  "Men  drawn  in- 
discriminately into  the  Army  no  longer  are 
producers "  It  concluded  its  reference  to 
these  thri'e  factors  with  the  observation  that 
if  "they  cannot  be  moved  to  fighting  fronts, 
they  are  an  actual  hindrance  to  the  war 
effjrt." 

There  l.-;  this  political  consideration  to  be 
weighed  If  we  commit  ourselves  to  draft- 
ing the  18-  and  19-year-olds,  we  may  see  thiS 
country,  after  the  war.  swept  by  a  movement 
to  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  the  men  and 
women  in  the  age  groupjs  of  18,  19.  and  20. 
We  heard  some  rumblings  along  that  line 
in  reference  to  the  20-year-olds,  when  the 
present  Selective  Service  Act  was  beirg 
debated. 

Remembering  that  political  revolutions 
abroad  have  u.eed  the  >outh  In  those  very  age 
groups,  muny  of  us  are  fearful  that  our  youth 
in  the  18-  19-,  and  20-year  groups  returning 
from  the  war  and  agitating  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  give  them  the  right  to 
vote  might  become  the  nucleus  of  a  Fascist 
movement  led  by  some  demagogue. 

There  nr.ay  or  may  not  be  grounds  for  that 
political  implication,  but  it  is  a  consideration 
we  should  not  brush  aside. 

Here  is  an  important  item  from  the  re- 
searche.^  of  our  own  Army's  Medical  Depart- 
ment. In  1929  the  Government  published 
a  volume  on  neuropsychiatry,  in  its  series  on 
the  Medlcsil  Department  of  the  United  States 
Army  in  the  World  War.  In  that  volume  it 
i  is  pointed  out  that  in  World  War  No.  1  there 
1  was  a  marked  tendency  for  neuroses  to  de- 
velop amoag  our  soldiers  under  21,  in  greater 
number  t!ian  the  percentage  of  that  age 
group  in  the  total  numbers  of  our  Army,  I 
shall  leavo  the  psychiatric  features  to  Dr. 
Stevenson,  who  will  speak  later.    But  before 


we  hear  from  Dr.  Stevenson,  the  Honorable 
Emanuh.  Celleu,  Member  of  Congrtss  from 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  now  present  his  views 
on  the  question,  Should  the  18-19-jear-olda 
be  drafted? 

ADDRESS    EY    HON.    EMANtTEL    CELLES 

Our  boys  should  not  be  taken  fcr  active 
combatant  service  under  the  present  age 
of  20  unle.ss  the  national  peril  Is  such  as  to 
demand  such  sacrifice.  I  believe  that  the 
Selective  Service  Act  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  require  all  from  17  up  to  65  to  register. 
Boys  between  17  and  19,  inclusive,  should, 
however,  have  their  lives  reasonably,  but 
not  absolutely,  regulated  and  directe  1  by  the 
Government,  so  as  to  prepare  them  not  only 
for  the  service  of  the  war  but  for  the  peace 
to  come.  Young  men  in  our  schcols  and 
colleges  consistent  with  the  natlor  al  peril 
and  need  for  their  drafting  for  battle  service, 
should  be  permitted  to  finish  their  academic 
and  university  courses.  There  should  be 
inaugurated  immediately  in  those  institu- 
tions a  set-up  very  much  like  the  Student 
Army  Training  Corps  of  the  last  war, 

A  portion  of  the  time  of  all  thes;  young 
men  from  17  upward  should  be  given  to 
military,  naval,  or  aircraft  activities.  Cer- 
tain courses  In  the  Interest  of  ihe  war 
effort  should  be  mandatory.  Young  men 
should  be  carefully  selected  and  their  apti- 
tudes, inclinations,  and  talents  carefully 
appraised.  Those  fitted  for  engineering, 
Morse  cede,  and  radio,  should  be  induced 
and  encouraged  to  tike  such  training  as 
would  best  fit  them  for  specialized  services 
in  the  Army,  such  as  the  Ordnance,  Engi- 
neers, and  Signal  Corps.  Boys  mathemati- 
cally inclined  might  well  be  schooled  in  gun- 
nery and  noncelestial  navigation  so  that 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  20,  they  can  be 
drafted  for  duty  on  battleships,  corvettes, 
PT  boats,  and  coast  artillery.  These  boys 
who  are  air-minded  and  who  are  {lerfcctly 
sctmd  in  body  might  be  trained  to  become 
aviation  pilots,  bombardiers,  and  na  .igators. 

The  United  States,  with  roughly  7  percent 
of  the  world's  area  and  pcpulati m,  has 
pledged  Itself  to  become  the  arsena  of  de- 
mocracy for  72  percent  of  the  world's  area 
and  for  64  percent  of  its  people. 

Where  are  the  harbingers  of  such  tlding«i, 
the  militant  protectors  of  that  democracy, 
the  priests  to  spread  the  creed  of  tiie  Four 
Freedoms  to  come  from,  if  not  from  our  uni- 
versities? Syphon  off  from  these  institutions 
the  cream  of  its  manhood  and  you  deal  a 
stunning  blow  to  our  ability  to  breed  and 
develop  the  necessary  heralds  and  leaders. 

Remember,  the  ages  of  18  to  21  Include  95 
percent  of  all  college  and  university  students. 
Lower  draft  combatant  age  to  18  and  you 
force  all  colleges  to  close.  Preserve  as  much 
and  as  long  as  possible  our  college  educ  ation:.l 
facilities. 

I  wish  to  earmark  all  collerte  students — 
there  are  160.000  graduates  each  year— until 
they  reach  the  age  of  20.  They  would  be  in 
a  deferred  classification  by  taking  the  train- 
ing as  aforesaid.  In  addition,  there  a  ?  ,some 
400.000  ^igh-school  graduates.  Most  ef  them 
do  not  go  to  college  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  do  so.  I  would  take  part  of  the 
appropriations  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  furnish  many  of  these  youths  with  a 
means  of  continuing  their  education  in  the 
colleges.  Thus  the  Army  and  Navy  would 
be  enabled  to  tap  a  great  reservoir  oi  youth 
for   50.000    excellent   officers. 

President  Conant,  of  Harvard,  sa  .-s  this 
procedure  would  restore,  and  I  quote:  -An 
essential  element  in  cur  dcmccrai  y — the 
birthright  of  opportunity,  which  in  an  earlier 
age  was  the  gift  of  the  American  frcnzier." 

A  boy  leaves  high  school  at  the  ag.-  of  18. 
If  he  Is  drafted  and  goes  to  war  and  comes 
out  of  the  Army  at  the  age  cf  21  or  22,  he 
comes  back  Into  civilian  life  without  know- 
ing   a    trade    or   occupation.     This   is    bad. 
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You  will  hpve  an  army  cf  young  men  unfrt 
and  untrained  to  hold  Jobs. 

V/e  know  what  happened  in  Germany  after 
World  War  No.  1.  There  was  an  army  tf 
young  people  who  had  guns,  revolutionary 
ideas    but   no   trades,   no   callings. 

The  tragedy  in  Germany  In  1933  and  the 
collapse  of  France  in  1940  can  be  in  a 
measure  traced  to  the  cessation  of  the  train- 
ing of  youths  of  16.  17,  18,  and  19  during 
those   terrible  years   1914   to   1919, 

In  this  connection  we  can  well  look  to 
China  for  enlightenment.  When  Japan  in- 
vaded China  in  1937.  the  Jap  Zeros  and 
bombers  deliberately  sought  to  destroy  some- 
thing like  IOC  Chinese  universities.  But 
Chiang  Kai-shek  frustrated  Japan's  efforts. 
He  actually  discouraged  students  frcm  Join- 
ing the  armed  forces  and  arranged  a  mass 
migration  of  faculties,  students,  and  equip- 
ments to  the  far  western  provinces  so  that 
they  would  be  Immune  to  bombardment  in 
the  interior.  In  1941.  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment appropriated  $5,000,000  to  subsidize 
30.000  students  in  these  "interim"  universi- 
ties, some  of  w/liich  Mr.  Wendell  Willkie  re- 
cently visited  and  which  he  termed  "'/efu- 
gee"  Institutions,  whose  school  buildings  are 
temporary  "structures  of  mud." 

During  the  First  World  War  most  of  the 
officers  were  college  men.  To  the  extent  that 
you  force  into  battle  service  boys  below  20, 
proportionately  you  destroy  good  officer  ma- 
terial. 

Before  I  would  draft  youths  cf  18  and  19, 
I  would  invoke  a  modified  "work  or  fight' 
rtile  similar  to  that  promulgated  during  the 
last  v/ar  prior  to  the  armistice  in  1918.  That 
would  add  many  men  to  our  forces, 

I  would  force  Into  the  armed  services, 
whether  married  or  single,  all  idlers  and  those 
who  unreasonably  refuse  work  in  essential 
industries. 

I  would  not  extend  the  protection  of  de- 
ferred classification  to  those  registrants  who 
may  be  employees  of  race  tracks,  golf  clubs, 
and  gambling  Joints.  I  would  include  as 
persons  In  a  nonproductive  enterprise,  pns- 
senger  elevator  operators  and  attendants, 
doormen  and  attendants  In  clubs,  stores, 
apartment  houses,  office  build  ngs,  bath- 
houses, bell  boys,  and  porters.  Such  a  list 
is  not  inclusive.  It  gives  typical  nonessen- 
tial employees. 

During  the  last  war,  we  did  not  Induct 
beys  of  18.  The  act  cf  September  1918. 
passed  Just  befcre  the  Armistice,  embraced 
those  of  18  to  45.  inclusive,  but  no  one  was 
drefted  under  that  act. 

I  am  aware  of  the  need  for  more  men  In 
our  expanding  armies.  To  that  end,  I  would 
scrutinize  carefully  our  deferred  selectee  lists 
and  reclassify  in  I-A  nialirgerers,  shlrkeis, 
and  fakers.  I  would  attempt  to  uncover 
scores  of  thousands  who  are  not  really  en- 
titled to  dependency  and  physical  defect 
classifications. 

We  recognize  the  principle  of  deferment 
from  draft  for  education  that  would  fit  youth 
for  military  and  naval  services.  Tlierc  has 
Just  been  established  the  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  at  Great  Neck.  Long 
Island,  which  gives  courses  in  classroom  and 
on  training  ship  co^  ering  a  period  of  18 
months  leading  to  the  rank  of  ensign  In  the 
Navy,  Merchant  Marine  Reserve,  Similar  de- 
ferment courses  and  ank  are  given  students 
of  the  five  State  merchant  marine  academies 
of  New  York,  California,  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Similarly  an  appointee  to  Annapolis  or 
West  Point  is  deferred  for  3  years  pending  h:s 
studies  at  those  institutions. 

I  would  make  the  colleges  adjuncts  of  our 
armed  forces  and  have  them  train  boys  in  the 
Interest  of  the  war  effort,  especially  in  order 
to  Increase  the  number  of  much-needed  doc- 
tors, dentists,  engineers,  experts  in  govern- 
ment  and   administration,   mathematicians, 
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physicists,    chemists,   statisticians,   and    the 
like. 

Finally,  In  a  word,  my  poiition  Is  this: 
Draft  down  to  18  years,  depending  upon  the 
national  peril.  I  would  accept  the  word  cf 
the  President  as  to  such  a  national  crisis.  He 
is  possessed  of  information  withemt  range  of 
and  denied  to  us.  His  word  as  Commander  in 
Chief  must  be  final.  Meanwhile  I  would 
draft  these  young  men  for  such  compu'sory 
military,  naval,  and  economic  college  training 
as  would  best  fit  them  to  become  war  officrri 
and  post-war  leaders. 


ADDRESS  EY  CR.  GEORGE  S,  STEVENSON 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  take  this  matter 
of  drafting  our  18-  and  19-year-clds  lightly. 
It  is  bound  to  be  a  critical  decision.  In  time 
of  war  when  mistakes  are  costly  wc  are  espe- 
cially obligated  to  make  the  soundest  po6- 
sible  Judgments  with  all  the  tacts  In  hand. 
Such  questions  as  this  are  always  complex. 
Only  to  the  biased  is  the  argument  all  on 
one  side.  There  should  be  difference  of  ex- 
perience and  of  opinion.  An  unreserved 
conclusion  permitting  no  comprcmise  and  no 
modification  Is  a  conclusion  cf  prejudice, 
not  of  clear  thinking. 

I  can  understand  the  current  pressures 
that  are  seeking  to  find  resources,  m  men. 
In  money,  in  materials.  I  can  understand 
the  demands  of  this  and  that  group  that 
does  not  want  its  operations  disturbed  and 
that  looks  upon  youth  as  an  answer.  I  have 
seen  such  Interests  operate  in  the  past.  In 
the  early  thirties,  putting  youth  in  a  buffer- 
ing position  by  limiting  their  opportunity  to 
participate  in  adult  activities.  They  were 
kept  dependent.  Now  we  see  them  called  on 
again  in  an  opposite  capacity  to  avoid  dis- 
turbing the  set-up  in  which  their  elders 
have  found  a  place.  There  is  a  modicum  ol 
virtue  in  this  search  for  productive  stability 
But  there  are  other  things  in  the  drafting 
of  this  group  that  warn  one  of  its  dangers, 
dangers  that  seem  to  me  to  outweigh  the 
purported  benefits. 

It  is  not  a  simple  question  of  whether  such 
youth  shall  bo  drafted  or  not.    I  am  sure  that 
those  who  propose  this  hate  to  tee  us  come  to 
It  Just  as  those  v»ho  cpr^ose  it  v.'culd  say  that 
we  should  defend  our  democratic  way  of  life 
to  the  last  man.    The  question  is.  Who  is  the: 
last  man?    Is  it  the  man  with  a  family  or  is 
it  the  youth?    To  take  either  is  unfortunate. 
In  balancing  the  pros  and   cons,  however.  I 
feel   that  the  weight  of  evidence   carries  us 
to  the  latter  and  that  the  age  20  should  be 
maintained    as    a    minimum    of    compulsory 
service.     I  feel  that  the  damage  that  will  be 
done    to    the    family    crn    be    more    readily 
patched  up  than  can  that  which  will  be  done 
to  youth,  and  that  tiie  values  of  youth  for 
military  duty  are  greatly  inflated.     Let  me, 
please,  share  some  of  this  evidence  with  ycu. 
1.  There  is  no  sound  basis  for  the  claim  that 
youth  of  this  age  make  better  soldiers.    I  say 
this  without  hesitation,  even  though  I  have 
no  authority  in  the  military  field,  because  I 
am  aware  of  a  very  serious  faul"  in  the  rea- 
soning that  has  led  to  this  conclusion.    Pre- 
sumably this  conclusion  grows  out  of  the  ex- 
perience  of   military   leaders.     Actually   our 
Army  has  not  had  experience  with  the  sort  of 
boys  they  would  get  in  a  draft.    Their  experi- 
ence   has    been    with    volunteers,    the    most 
matured  part  of  this  age  group  as  evidenced 
by   their  capacity  to   arrive  at   independent 
decisions  and  break  ties  with  family  and  com- 
munity.    Boys  of  this  age  are  at  a  turning 
point  In  their  development.     Some  18-year- 
olds  are  more  like  20.  others  more  like  16.    It 
is   this  whole  range  that  a  draft  will  bring 
into  the  Army.    The  more  immature  will  find 
themselves  in  a  terrible  situation  and  so  will 
the  Army.    Let  ub  not  forget  th.it  their  con- 
clusion Is  based  upon  a  very  smsU  percentage 
at  the  top,  but  that  2.500,000  trail  them. 


2  None  of  us  has  been  satisfied  with  the 
care  used  In  selection  of  men  to  date.  The 
mental  casualties  as  a  result  are  enormous. 
Military  discretion  prohibits  my  citing  fig- 
ures. Consider  then  that  our  selection  cf 
the  18-  and  19-year-olds  cannot  be  as  good. 
More  and  more  as  our  physicians  leave  their 
civilian  posts  will  local  facilities  for  exami- 
nation be  lessened.  Less  and  less  as  we  enter 
combat  v.ill  qualified  psychiatrists  be  avail- 
able at  Induction  stations.  Remember  thet 
there  are  two  and  one-half  million  boys  In 
this  group  of  18-  and  19-year-oIds.  and  that 
even  allowing  2  years,  S.oiw  a  day  will  have 
to  be  examined  along  with  other  draftees. 
Remember  thct  this  will  have  to  be  done  by 
the  40  pereent  of  psychiatrists  remaining. 
Remember  that  not  all  psychiatrists  are  adept 
at  evaluating  relatively  normal  people  and 
reinemb?r,  also,  that  outside  of  mental  hos- 
pitals our  psychiatrists  are  concentrated  In 
the  large  luban  centers  representing  about 
20  percent  of  our  population.  These  psychi- 
atrists are  now  giving  freely  of  their  time  and 
win  continue  to  do  so.  but  there  are  Just  not 
enough  of  them  to  take  on  this  added  burden 
and  do  It  better  tl^an  it  has  been  done. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  this  question  from 
a  third  angle.  Let  us  lock  ahead  to  the 
post-war  period.  We  have  In  the  18-year-o'd; 
a  group  which  in  general  has  not  exparlenced 
an  opportunity  to  function  as  free  agents  In 
a  democracy.  They  have  lived  as  dependents 
upon  their  families,  both  economical  y  and 
to  a  decren-sing  degree  emotionally,  and  In 
the  normal  course  of  things  would  at  th  s 
age  step  out  on  their  ov/n  and  try  their  wlngF. 
If  they  are  drafted  this  growing  self-depend- 
ence will  stop.  These  men  would  merely  step 
from  one  type  of  dependency — the  family — 
Into  another  type  of  dependency— the  au- 
thoritarie.n  Army— and  with  the  terminatlo!i 
of  the  w.r  these  men  will  have  established 
attitudes  of  mind  much  mere  favorable  to  the 
reception  of  tatalitariauism  than  If  they  had 
tasted  of  freedom  ard  free  responsibility. 
Of  course,  our  adversaries,  the  fascists,  find 
the  drafting  of  youth  quite  harmonious  with 
their  purposes  for  it  prepares  youth  to  fit  In 
with  their  philosophy.  I  think  the  loyalty  of 
our  youth  wou'.d  be  strong  enough  to  prevent 
them  from  ever  accepting  an  authoritarian 
government,  at  least  as  a  general  policy,  but 
they  will  be  apt  to  find  themselves  through- 
out their  lives  in  conflict  with  society  becausn 
of  their  being  deprived  of  this  2  years  cf  ex- 
perience with  democracy  In  action. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  some  of  our  youth, 
of  their  own.  will  seek  this  opportunity  for 
service  to  their  country,  and  I  know  that 
this  Is  often  of  great  value  to  them.  I  would 
not  wish  to  see  this  opportunity  discon- 
tinued. To  such  men  I  should  give  the  fullest 
encouragement  to  enlist  for  I  think  they 
have  attained  a  maturity  that  will  allow 
them  to  stand  up  under  the  strains  of  this 
service  If  those  who  are  not  ready  to  volun- 
teer. Including  these  who  arc  less  mature,  if 
those  of  this  age  group  could  be  given  a 
quasi-military  status,  allowing  them  on  tha 
one  hand  to  enter  industry,  to  continue  edu- 
cation, to  do  anything  but  remain  Idle;  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  undergo  training  as 
reserves,  and  if  this  group  could  be  put  in 
fiist-class  physical  and  mental  condition  in 
anticipation  of  Army  service,  I  should  not  be 
concerned  about  their  being  drafted.  That  is 
the  point  ef  view  that  I  am  Impressing  upon 
our  committee  on  drafting  youth,  which  is 
seeking  to  educate  the  public  on  the  Issues 
Involved  In  this  proposal  to  draft  the  youth 
of  18  and  19,  Our  headquarters  arc  in  room 
916.  at  1790  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

The  implications  of  all  of  the  discussions, 
however,  are  that  drafting  means  Induction 
Into  activity  in  the  Army  according  to  the 
same  patterns  as  our  older  draftees  and  this 
I  am  sure  would  be  fraught  with  many  haz- 
ards to  the  Army,  to  the  youth,  and  to  ths 
strength  of  our  democratic  principles. 
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W-^dr^csdav  October  ll.l'Ji. 

Mr.  ?:?K\' /Vr^l':  Mr.  S?f...-: 
cenLly  thtre  came  to  my  attentioh  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  a  Gove  riin.ent 
official  many  months  ago  regardinc;  the 
ncci^nsity  of  givm?  close  and  '-i  :  i.ah 
study  to  the  manpower  requ  ;  ::.  nt 
problem.  Most  of  the  suggestions  of  this 
cfBcial  have  been  put  Into  efTect.  \^ith 
his  cons*  ni.  I  have  revised  the  memo  an 
dum.  and  feeling  that  it  contain^  some 
thoughtful  suggestions  that  would  te  of 
interest  at  this  time,  I  include  it  in|  the 
Record: 

In  cur  preparedness  program  today  w     ..re 
erectliig  aud  plan  on  put-tm^  Into  operution 

the 

the 

the 

of 


some  cf  the  largest  Industrial  plants  Ir 
production    3l  raun!tlop-s  ever  bu'lt  on 
fac?    of    the    earth.     Th.s    will    require 
mobilization    of    a    labor    »rmy    the    lirte 
which   h*s   never  before   been   In    operation 
In  this  courtry 

The  population  of  the  United  SUtts  Is 
approximately  130.000.000  people  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  advUcs  that  the  pre- 
liminary figures  of  the  CeK-^us  of  1940  shew 
that  52  840.7C2  people  were  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  the  United  Statrs  during  the  yrar 
of  which  12.843.565  were  female  and  39|9S4 
197  were  male 

Our  toUil  population  comprises  the  p*ten- 
tUJ  supply  in  tbc  United  Stales  from  \rhlch 
mUAt  bf  drawn  rot  only  th.s  labor  arm  but 
aliA  the;.'  in  the  direct  line  of  serve?  and 
that  mc.i'..«  a  total  of  almost  10.000  000  n^en  in 
our  armed  services 

Aabumuig  that  these  figures  arc  apdrOi^l 
mate  and  that  t)ecausc  of  the  lack  of  an;  spc- 
citic  relation,  let  ua  say  fcr  every  man  1 1  the 
line  of  combat  service  we  w.ll  lieed  10  men 
In  the  SJi;ply  Hue.  This  figure  will  iiean 
that  while  we  have  10  CCO.CCC  men  In  ccnibat 
seivice  we  will  need  100  000. COO  behlnf  the 
lire. 

Obvlouiiy  then  we  have  the  problekn  cf 
Increasing  our  labor  army  by  almost  50  000 
000  over  and  above  those  that  were  gainfully 
employed  In  1940.  This  Nation  is  ailed 
upon  to  furnlih  food  for  E^^land.  as  w?i;  as 
other  countries,  in  the  l^r'l-'.case  pictur  '  and 
for  that  re.ijon  our  iu-  :..l  employment 

must  be  increased  in  .  to  the  pii-scnt 

flsure 

I  believe  these  figures  to  b.-  ccr.asrvbtive. 
probably  too  much  s>o  for  the  simple  r  ;a5Cu 
that  in  the  build;ng  industry  alone  I :  has 
been  determined  that  for  every  man  yoi  had 
on  the  job  lucorporatiiig  material  lutj  the 
strunure  you  needed  six  m»n  in  the  manu- 
facturing pianta  suppiymg  these  matmals 
In  view  of  the  broader  sctpe  of  the  >  atxn 
engaged  in  war.  I  have  se»n  seme  figure  i  th^t 
stated  ycu  would  need  15  men  behir.  1  the 
line  Instead  of  10,  which  is  the  basis  4^  the 
r-  above      While   I   realise   t.. 

di  the  Office  of  Production  iM 

ment  is  studying  this  matter    I  fur;, 
lieve  It  is  one  of  vital  interest  to  tr 
directly  inasmuch  as  the  time  ma%  t . 

distant  when  we  may  have  to  res^ ; 
conscription  of  labor  as  well  as  to  enfort^  and 
bnug  about  i*-   .n-.vr.or  ;ca;   rer>V.r-cr.- 

It  IS  obvlou-  •;■,.  ■    .1-    J..  ,   :'!.;a.>'  '■• 
Uoa  of  every  abie-.^ou.'U  .er;^..  ..i  u.<i 
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States  aL-o  the  cla.sslflcatlon  of  their  Individ- 
ual qualifications.  Furthermore,  more  and 
more  women  mu'-t  be  inducted  into  this  labor 
army  and  possibly  sources  of  supply  from 
other  countries  should  be  studied.  During 
the  last  war  we  Imported  Negroes  from  Ja- 
maica as  well  as  Mexicans  to  aid  in  the  com- 
mon-labor problem 

At  the  present  time  we  are  building,  and 
tiave  in  partial  production  many  enormous 
ammunition  plants  Even  though  these 
plants  are  operated  through  contracts  by  pri- 
vate corporations,  the  War  Department  murt 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  operation  and 
production  resulting,  and  participate  very 
actively  in  the  mobilization  of  the  necessary 
operating  persoiinel. 

The  revision  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  in- 
cludes all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  44  and  requires  the  registration  of 
all  men  up  to  65.  This  should  also  Include 
re^^istraticn  of  all  able-bodied  women.  In 
accord  wi^h  the  provisions  of  the  new  Selec- 
tive Scr^-ice  Act  many  men  will  be  withdrawn 
from  the  essential  plants  and  we  should  now 
plan,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done,  to  re- 
p'ace  these  men  by  women  wherever  possible. 
During  the  last  war  when  the  draft  act 
went  into  effect  many  Industries  were  al- 
most entirely  disrupted  due  to  the  lack  of 
plans  that  would  make  for  replacement  of 
drafted  later. 

To  bring  these  enormous  combat  and  laixjr 
forces  into  operation  Is  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant problems,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  prob- 
ably is  the  most  important  in  our  whole  pre- 
paredness pnjgram  and  the  machinery  to 
bring  about  this  reorganization  should  be  set 
in  motion  immediately. 

The  Presidents  proposed  expanded  pre- 
paredness prugram  means  that  we  will  vir- 
tually double  our  present  expenditures  and  m 
my  opinion  calls  for  the  Immediate  conver- 
sion of  existing  plants  and  machines  as  well 
as  the  Immediate  tralr.ing  and  application  of 
all  able-bodied  men  and  women  who  can  con- 
tribute to  the  production  of  essential  mate- 
rials. 

Many  of  our  people  were  to  loath  to  enter 
th's  war  but  smce  Pearl  Harbor  we  have,  I 
tK'Uevc,  become  a  united  nation  in  this  war. 
However,  I  qiiestlon  whether  the  luyman  as 
yet  fully  comprehends  that  while  the  last 
war.  by  way  of  comparison,  was  one  ol 
•■pound"  production,  this  is  one  where  we 
ne»^d  production  in  terms  of  •ton.''  ' 

Many  people  no  not  understand  why  it  is 
necessary  to  withdraw  automobile  tires  from 
the  market.  They  do  not  understand  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  that  75  tons  of  rub- 
ber, enough  for  10.345  tires,  is  used  for  Insu- 
lation and  other  purposes  in  a  35.000-tcn 
battleship  A  28-ton  tank  requires  1  ton  of 
rubber  for  track  treads,  while  a  2"j-ton 
Army  truck  vilth  eight  wheels  and  four  extra 
tires,  has  500  pounds  of  rubber  Rubber  also 
is  used  for  aircraft  tire?  and  wnrplanes'  leak- 
proof  gasoline  tanlts. 

In  the  light  of  experience  gained  from  the 
last  World  War.  we  will  soon  take  similar 
action  regarding  the  tise  of  other  essential 
materials,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  a  well- 
directed  publicity  pro«:ram  telling  the  people 
th;  why,  wherefore,  and  need  of  things  would 
be  beneficial  in  the  direction  of  national 
thinking. 

la  vle'v  of  our  own  requirements  and  the 
fact  that  through  lend-lease  we  are  furnish- 
ing other  nations  the  tools  of  war.  we  must 
perform  In  fantastic  proportions  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  in  order  to  fill  the 
neecs  of  this  war. 

The  problem  Is  one  of  public  concern,  and 
the  Nation  must  become  production-minded 
to  the  end  that  we  wUl  produce  in  the  fan- 
tastic proportions  requested  by  the  President 
i;.  ;.is  lecent  speech. 


Farmers  and  the  0.  P.  A, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EO  ^^ OS <:.TT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVS) 

Wednesday.  November  11.  1942 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
farmer  to  be  made  the  goal  of  America's 
fight  on  inflation?  That  is  one  question 
now  in  the  minds  of  many  serious-thiiik- 
Ing  persons.  Neither  selfishness  nor 
patriotism  is  conflned  to  any  particular 
group  ol  American  citizens.  However.  I 
ventur-  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  sacriiice 
and  patriotism  is  nowhere  more  pi'o- 
nounced  than  in  the  farmer,  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  always  been  the  baok- 
bone  of  every  stable  society.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  willing  to  go  hung^ry, 
ragged,  and  to  work  75  hours  a  week  if 
that  will  hasten  the  end  of  the  v;ar 
and  lessen  American  bloodshed.  At  the 
same  time,  he  wants  other  classes  of 
Americans  to  join  him  in  hard  work  and 
sacrifice.  He  wants  to  feel  that  his 
sacrifices  are  in  fact  a  contribution  to 
American  victory  and  that  his  sacrifices 
will  help  to  defeat  the  menace  of  in- 
flation while  they  are  helping  to  defeat 
the  menace  of  Hitlerism. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  rising 
prices,  or  inflation,  is  caused  by  one  or 
both  of  two  things:  (1)  a  scarcity  of 
goods,  which  causes  the  prices  of  those 
goods  to  rise;  <2)  a  surplus  of  money  or 
purchasin.s:  power,  which  causes  pe(»ple 
to  pay  more  for  the  goods  they  buy.  But 
whatever  the  cause  of  inflation,  it  is 
generally  recognized  to  be  a  serious 
threat  to  the  .<-ecurity  of  any  country. 
Most  of  us  remember  that  in  Germcny, 
following  the  last  World  War.  it  took 
a  whe.''barrow  full  of  money  to  buy  even 
a  postage  stamp.  At  this  time  the 
threat  of  uncontrolled  Inflation  is  as 
great  a  menace  to  China  as  the  forco  of 
Japanese  arms.  In  that  unhappy  land 
when  obtainable  a  package  of  C.:imel 
cigarettes  now  sell.s  for  $200,  chickens 
sell  for  $20.  coffee  at  $150  a  pound,  and 
coal  at  S900  a  ton.  and  so  forth.  Infla- 
tion can  completely  destroy  the  valu?  of 
the  American  dollar. 

To  prevent  inflation  in  America  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  liur- 
ing  1942  passed  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct price-control  bills — bills  to  keep 
prices  automatically  from  going  above 
certain  fixed  ceilings.  The  first  price- 
control  bill  became  law  on  the  30th  day 
of  January  1942.  Many  of  us  at  that 
time  wanted  to  go  all  the  way  and  write 
a  bill  that  would  fix  price  ceilings  on 
everything  in  the  country,  inducing 
wages  and  profits.  The  President,  how- 
ever, oppc^ed  any  legislation  attempting 
to  fix  a  ceiling  on  wages.  As  a  re;-ult, 
and  as  usual,  a  compromise  was  mide. 
The  bill  as  finally  drawn  fixed  a  ceiling 
on  most  commodities  including  farm 
prices,  the  farm-price  ceilings  being  110 
percent  of  parity;  wages  and  profits  were 
not  included. 
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On  September  7  the  President  sent  to 
the  Congress  his  "you  do  it  or  I  will" 
message  calling  for  a  law  to  plug  all  of 
the  holes  in  the  first  price-control  bill 
passed  by  the  Congress.  Because  of 
some  very  bad  counsel  and  advice,  the 
President  in  this  message  seemed  to 
blame  the  farmer  largely  for  the  failure 
of  the  price-control  program  and  for  the 
rising  cost  of  living,  to  wit,  infiation. 
The  President  asked  for  a  lower  ceiling 
on  farm  prices,  promising  to  take  care 
of  wages  himself.  Following  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  on  September  7.  great  vol- 
umes of  false  and  malicious  charges  were 
made  against  the  so-called  farm  bloc  in 
the  American  Congress.  Even  Philip 
Murray,  president  of  the  C.  I.  O..  had 
the  audacity  and  the  unmitigated  nerve 
to  accuse  the  American  farmer  of  being 
a  selfish,  grasping  individual. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this 
second  price-control  bill  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  American  farmer,  while 
composing  22  5  percent  of  the  American 
people,  received  only  8.2  percent  of  the 
national  income.  It  was  further  pointed 
out  that  to  permit  farm  prices  to  rise  to 
110  percent  of  parity  did  not  give  the 
farmer  an  income  exceeding  that  of  par- 
ity, and  that  if  all  of  his  commodities 
brought  110  percent  of  parity  he  still 
would  receive  on  an  average  about  25 
cents  an  hour  for  his  work.  It  was  fur- 
ther pointed  out  tha'  v.!r.:''  pa; ;:  \ -n- .:■> 
levels  had  risen  .some  51  percent  .s^iue 
1909-14 — the  parity-price  period — that 
industrial  wages  had  ri^'n  arour.ri  197 
percent. 

Facts  and   figures  were    py'ci'iced   to 
show    that    the    price    receivri    t  v    the 
farmer  did  not  contribute  mai.tr;a,  y  to 
the   increased   cost   of   living.     It   was 
shown  that  milk,  for  which  the  farmer 
was  paid  4  cents  a  quart,  sold  on  the 
market  in  the  big  cities  for  around  17 
cents  a  quart.     It  was  shown  that  to- 
matoes for  which  a  farmer  would  re- 
ceive ?1T  '')(■<  a  ton  were  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer a I   $140  a  ton:   that  onions  for 
which  the  farmer  would  receive  $15  a 
ton  would  be  sold  to  the  consumer  at 
$100  a  ton.     It  was  shown  that  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  wheat  10  or  15  cents  a 
bushel  would  not  raise  by  so  much  as  1 
cent  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread;  that 
to  increase  the  price  of  cotton  by  5  or 
even   10  cents  a  pound  would  not  in- 
crease the  amount  of  cotton  going  into 
a  shirt  by  more  than   1  cent.     It  was 
pointed  out  in  the  course  of  this  debate 
that  parity,  being  the  exchange  value  of 
farm  commodities  during  the  5-year  pe- 
riod of  1909-14.  did  not  include  the  cost 
of  farm  labor  or  the  cost  of  a  good  many 
other  things  the  farmers  have  to  buy. 

There  was  and  is  simply  no  answer  to 
the  question.  How  can  you  figure  what  a 
farmer  makes  out  of  what  he  sells  unless 
you  figure  his  labor  costs?  Notwith- 
standing the  justice  of  his  cause,  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise,  and  in  order  to  ac- 
cede to  the  President's  demands,  the  sec- 
ond price-control  bill  was  passed  and  be- 
came law  on  the  2d  day  of  October.  This 
bill  gave  the  President  authority  to  fix 
the  prices  of  farm  commodities  at  parity 
and  not  to  consider  the  total  cost  of  farm 


labor  in  the  calculation  of  parity,  but  to 
consider  only  the  increased  cost  of  farm 
labor  since  January  1941. 

The  farmer  did  not  get  all  he  was  en- 
titled to  in  this  second  price-control  bill. 
But  now.  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Eco- 
nomic Director  Jimmie  Byrnes  have  de- 
clared it  to  be  their  intention  to  figure 
into  the  parity  price  formula  the  amount 
of  farm  benefits  paid  to  the  fanner  for 
compliance  with  the  A.  A.  A.  program. 

Contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress,  and 
without  any  authorization  of  law,  these 
administrative  ofBcials  in  effect  will  de- 
duct parity  payments  and  soil  conserva- 
tion payments  to  be  received  by  the 
farmer  from  the  price  to  be  paid  him  for 
his  products.  Payments  the  farmer  is  to 
receive  for  not  planting  certain  crops 
will  be  deducted  through  price  controls 
and  parity  calculations  from  the  price  of 
the  crops  that  he  does  plant.  I  am  not 
here  to  attack  the  Triple  A.  although 
there  are  many  things  about  it  I  do  not 
like;  the  farmer  must  have  some  sort  of 
organized  protection,  and  certainly  he 
should  not  be  penalized  for  compliance 
with  the  Government  program. 

Furthermore,  the  farmer  is  not  the 
only  one  to  be  hurt  by  the  proposed 
manipulations  of  the  O.  P.  A.  We  need 
more  food  to  win  the  war.  We  w  ill  need 
more  food  to  win  the  peace.  Despite 
these  facts  we  are  faced  with  the  produc- 
tion of  less  food.  The  scarcity  and  high 
cost  of  both  farm  at)  r  and  of  farm  ma- 
chinery will  force  ir^.^wy  mnre  farmers 
into  debt  and  will  cau-  niuth  farm  land 
to  lie  idle.  Even  now  some  crops  are 
going  ungathered  and  m.any  dairy  herds 
are  being  sold  for  slaughter,  all  of  this 
in  the  face  of  appeals  for  gref.ter  and 
still  greater  production  of  everything 
humanity  consumes.  But  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  expect  the  farmer  to  pro- 
duce at  a  loss  while  industries  are  guar- 
anteed a  profit  and  while  the  wage  earner 
receives  the  highe.'^t  pay  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  many  reasons 
have  been  given  in  the  last  several  days 
for  the  defeat  of  so  many  Democratic 
Members  of  the  Congress  at  the  recent 
election.  In  the  issue  of  Life  Magazine 
just  before  the  election  it  was  stated  that 
"many  farmers  felt  that  organized  labor 
was  the  Roosevelt  administration's  own 
beloved  child,  while  the  farmer  was  only 
a  tolerated  stepchild."  Immediately 
following  the  election,  Albert  S.  Goss, 
master  of  the  National  Grange,  issued  a 
statement  in  which  he  said  "there  was 
a  feeling  among  farmers  that  th?  admin- 
istration was  prolabor  and  antiagricul- 
ture  in  its  campaign  to  bring  about  eco- 
nomic stabilization  for  the  war  effort. 
Many  believe  that  the  fight  on  farm 
prices  was  of  a  poltical  rather  than  an 
emergency  nature." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  and  do  not 
vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of  these  accu- 
sations, but  I  can  and  do  vouch  for  the 
plight  into  which  the  proposed  program 
will  place  the  farmers  and  the  country. 
If  we  develop  a  food  shortage  in  this 
country  it  will  bp  due  solely  to  tlie  short- 
sightedness of  Washington  bureaucrats. 


Whatever  the  program  Is  to  be,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  will  do  his  best.  But  for 
the  sake  of  the  war  program,  let  the 
Government  give  him  a  little  more  sym- 
pathetic and  understanding  cooperation. 


1  .ri -l::spectiO:i    Pre  ^rai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  CARTER  ViANA^CO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed->i'''^(fav.  November  11.  1942 

Mr,  MA.NAbCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Star  of  November 
9.  1942: 

TIKE   INSPECTION   PROGRAM 

The  purposes  of  the  tire-lnspectlon  pro- 
gram are  to  register  ofBclally  the  serial  num- 
bers of  the  five  tires  per  car  the  automobile 
owner  is  legally  entitled  to  possess  and  to 
see  that  he  does  not  substitute  an  Illegal 
sixth  or  reventh  tire  when  they  begin  to 
show  wear  and  thus  gain  a  dishonest  ad- 
vantage over  his  neighbor:  to  see  that  the 
automobile  owner  takes  proper  care  of  his 
legally  owned  tires,  making  them  last  as  long 
as  possible  and  preventing  his  carelessly 
wearing  them  down  to  the  point  where  they 
cannot  repaired  by  retreading  or  other 
treatment. 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  these  objectives. 
They  are  Important  In  making  a  fair  alloca- 
tion of  available  tires  among  the  people  and 
In  conserving  existing  tires  in  order  to  keep 
the  maximum  number  of  automobiles  rolling. 
There  were  two  ways  of  reaching  the  ob- 
jectives: 

One  was  to  put  the  problem  up  to  the 
people  and  to  seek  their  voluntary  coopera- 
tion in  solving  it.  appealing  to  them  on  the 
basis  of  patriotism  and  common  sense  to 
take  care  of  their  own  tires  and  submit  them 
to  inspection  for  retreading  and  knowing  that 
a  percentage  of  the  people  would  respond  to 
neither  appeal. 

The  other  was  to  Issue  Instructions  to  all 
the  citizens;  appoint  a  new  army  of  Inspec- 
tors to  see  that  they  are  followed;  provide 
an  incentive  to  the  inspectors  by  means  of  a 
fee  which  increases  with  the  number  of 
things  they  compel  the  motorirt  to  do  and  a 
penalty  to  the  citizen  who  falls  to  comply- 
all  this  in  the  knowledge  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  people  will  outwit  the  In- 
spectors and  a  certain  percentage  cf  the 
Inspectors  will  be  incompetent  or  dishonest 
or  both. 

These  considerations,  pro  and  con,  evi- 
dently have  been  given  due  study  at  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  the  com- 
pulsory method  has  been  chosen.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  about  how  w?ll  It  will 
work.  But  as  all  voluntary  participation  by 
the  citizen  has  been  ignored  In  favor  of  com- 
pulsion, the  responsibility  for  making  ths 
program  work  lies  with  the  ofHcials.  Tha 
Star  will  continue  to  print  detailed  Instruc- 
tions on  what  the  citizen  Is  expected  to  do 
and  the  citizen  will  minimize  his  own  in- 
convenience by  reading  them  carefully. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  authorities  have 
not  been  able  to  convince  themselves  that 
the  objectives  of  the  tire  inspection  program 
could  be  reached  by  voluntary  compliance 
on   the   part   of   a   majority   of   the    ;  •      >. 


APPKXDIX  To  Tlii:  Cr^^' 
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8k»'pttct3m  by  the  public  crrex   the  tire 
>.  program   does   nn   reflect   any   i^n- 

v..      ^      ^^  Lo  do  the  thuigs  that  are 
eary.     But  It  springs  iroai  an  already   W( 
established   susplclcn   that  cfScial   Washii 
ton  does  not  trust  the  people  too  far, 
teels  that  they  must  be  nursed  along  throi|gh 
erery  hour  by  an  expandlnijE  bureaucracy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   EDITH  NOURSE  ROGFRj 

or   MASSACHC^F— '- 

IN  THE  HOU?7  r-F  RFP'.f^FV:  \  !     . 


">^:7  .      Vylt  -'zbtT   11,   1j}- 


M.o.  KOCILKS  of  MassachustLi 
Speaker,  under  leavp  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Recoku.  I  include 
following    letter    written    by    a    rr.i 
veteran   commander.   John   J.   Shea, 
native    of    my   district.   Cambr! 
Arlington,  Mass.,  to  his  son: 


iiS 


hta 


JACKIZ   SHEA   or   AKLUfCTON   GRIPS    H'       r 
LCTTEB 

AxLiMOTOM.       OrtobtT       27 — Ptve-yeart-old 
"Jacklp"  Shea  read   a  letter  todsy  Irom 
NaTy-h^ro  father. 

It  was  a  code  of  Mfe — "Strive  to  win.  bilt  if 
you  must  lose,  lose  like  a  gentleman      * 
Don't  be  a  quitter      •     •     •     Get  all  the  idn- 
cation     you     can.     •     •     •     stay     close 
mother  and  fellow  her  adv.ce.     •     •     • 


don*,  get  back  yuu  will  have  to  be  mother's 


•     •     KI98     mother     f<->' 


me 


protector.     • 
every  n.ght  "' 

His  father  was  Commander  Jchn  J  Hr.ra, 
43.  reported  missing  In  action  from  thr  air- 
craTt  carrier  Wasp  lost  In  the  South  Pa  iflc 
Itor  many  years  he  h.d  been  executive  cflcer 
at  Squautum  Naval  Air  Station 

In  the  letter  written  last  June,  Commalider 
SbMi  asked  Ms  son  to  "pray  for  daddy  to  c  ome 
back,  and  if  ifs  Ood's  wiU  that  he  does  not. 
be  the  kind  of  boy  and  man  your  daddy  w*nts 
you  to  be  " 

The  letter  follows: 
•Drva  J.\cKiE.  This  Is  the  first  letter  I  liave 
ever  written  directly  to  my  little  son  ad  T 
am  thrilled  to  know  you  can  read  it 
yourself  If  you  muss  some  of  the  words  1 
sure  it  will  be  because  I  do  not  wnti  | 
pidinJy  Mother  wiU  help  you  In  that  c^e.  I 
am  &ure. 

"I  was  ecrtainiy  giad  to  hear  your  voir 
the   long  disiince  telephone.     I:  ~  urr    t;   ..j 
though  I  were  right  In  the  llv..  ..  .:  i   :h 

you  You  sounded  as  tliougli  jou  m.:i-ed 
your  daddy  very  much  I  mias  you,  too.  riore 
than  anyone  wih  ever  know  It  is<  tc 
this  war  could  net  have  Ijeen  delaytd 
more  years  so  that  I  could  i::  v  ;;.  i^;..- 
you  a:id  do  with  ycu  all  ti.t  .:  ;-^-  I  ^.  i:i; 
to  do  when  yc,  *  ro  ^'.  '.  i  i  :.  ..  '.  j 
■chcoJ 

"I  thought  how  nice  it  would 


n 
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^Ir. 
nd 

the 


s^ng 
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c  a.,r  !.■  :;.!-■  e.'.'.v  '.::  t^e  afuri.c  .i.  a:.U 
u.'-  .  ■».;,.  _,.  ..  a:. J.  ^'..:  i:i..:;;:.  V-i.;»  --'...u^'::.-^ 
tet}  the  ::•••-  .,;:d  ;  ."jv'k.j  :i:.cl  '.ftir;.  s^l  ^ 
wocdci.^'"  Jr^i.t.r.f  ri.-r..r.c  .> *  . nii:". : ■' k; 
ether  tt.  :.^-  ..r-.f  •-'  -i:  1  au;.p«.'.M'  ">.'  : 
be  t^ra-v  r..^'.  ^:u:  tutx?  iu.:.^>  ^::  :  *  : 
htc  ■    uhx.t 

■■W:'it!.  •.    u  ai't  d  u'l'.-'  b:f;ge:\  yL'u  '*  ..I  i 
»:.v    \    \.:r    d-iddy   la    aoi    l:,:uif-   ^o    :iv„.i:a 
:;...'>•       Y  .u  krio»  wp  have  a  t.^  ccu:.ir> 
»■-'  hcive   .d''«i*.  iu  to   h'.-w  ptcp>  sh.u"  ; 
and   til-    y   the   vu:hf<   oi   '.t.   and  h,/»    e... 
t>  ■:.   -A   ■'.   *  ,■;  li  r'.eh'^   ^o  '.ie    f:-ed.  r.- 
t    ■■      t-'.-'-.  ■        '     h    :  p.:.t-^.-       L"-.:    :■-.: 
tLers  a:-:   -•  n-.e  ■.  -■,....':.:;  .;.   Ih.e  'a    :..;  '■'• 


to 
If  I 


.a 

id 


they  dont  have  these  ideals,  wb^e  a  boy 
cannot  grow  up  to  be  «'hat  he  wants  to  be 
with  no  limits  on  his  opportunities  to  be  a 
great  man  such  as  a  great  priest,  statesman, 
doctor,  soldier,  businessman,  etc. 

"Because  there  are  people  and  countries 
who  Wint  to  chan^  our  Nation,  its  ideals, 
form  of  (?cnremment,  and  way  of  life,  we  must 
leave  our  homes  and  families  to  flyght  Pight- 
ing  for  the  defense  of  our  country,  ideals. 
.  >mes.  and  honor  is  an  honor  and  duty  which 

ir  daddy  has  to  do  before  he  can  come  home 
to  settle  down  with  you  and  mother.  Wlieu 
it  IS  done  he  is  coming  home  to  be  with  you 
always  and  forever.  So  wait  Just  a  little 
lomrer  I  am  afraid  it  will  t)e  more  than  the 
2  wef^kf  you  told  me  on  the  phone. 

"In  the  meantime,  take  gocd  care  of 
mother.  Be  a  good  lx;y  and  grow  up  to  be  a 
good  young  man  Study  hard  when  you  go 
to  school.  Be  a  leader  in  everything  good  in 
life.  Be  a  «ood  Catholic  and  you  can  t  help 
being  a  pood  American.  Play  fair  always. 
Strive  to  win.  but  if  you  mttst  lose,  lose  Tike 
a  gentleman  and  a  good  sportsman.  Don't 
ever  be  a  quitter,  either  in  sports  or  in  your 
business  or  proleision  when  you  grow  vp. 
Get  ail  the  education  you  caxi.  Stay  close  to 
mother  and  follow  her  wivice.  Obey  her  Ji 
everything,  no  matter  hew  you  may  at  times 
disagree  She  knows  what  is  best  and  will 
never  let  you  down  or  lead  you  away  from  the 
right  and  honorable  things  In  life.  If  I  dont 
get  bick.  you  wUl  liave  to  be  mother's  protec- 
tor. becaUFe  you  will  be  the  only  one  she  has. 
You  must  (trow  up  to  take  my  place  as  well  as 
your  own  m  her  lile  and  heart. 

"Love  your  grandmother  and  granddad  as 
long  as  they  live  They.  too.  wifi  never  let 
you  down  Love  ynnr  aunts,  and  see  them  as 
often  as  yen  can  Last  of  all.  dont  ever  forget 
your  daddy.  Pray  for  him  tc  come  back,  and 
if  it  is  God's  will  that  be  does  not.  be  the  kind 
of  a  bijy  and  man  yuur  daddy  wants  you  to  be. 

'  K.as  mother  for  me  every  night.  Good- 
bye for  now  With  all  my  devotion  for  motlier 
and  you. 

"YoTTB  D.M)tnr  " 

Shea  was  a  r.itlre  of  Cambridge.  He  was  43. 
His  wife  and  John,  5.  now  are  living  with  Mrs. 
Shea's  parents 

Shea  was  grwduated  from  Boston  College  in 
1818,  studied  later  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technclo^'.  and  Joined  the  Navy  in  1D19  as 
en  ensign.  Bc5ides  his  Squantum  post,  he 
had  been  commnnder  of  the  Miami  air  base 
and  in  the  ofBce  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics 
in  Washington.  He  was  iUBigned  to  the  Wosp 
in  Marrii  1941  when  a  lieutenant  commander, 
and    recently    had    been    promoted    to    com- 


Th-   40-Hr:-    Wp4 


F  .K  1  ?  N-^^ON  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ED  G0S5ETT 

P.-    Tl'iF    -■'"-•  -F  OF  REPPF    '■^T.ATIVES 

U    i.    .    :;.   November  II.  1942 

M.  CtT-skt':  ^^■  speaker,  about  9 
moi.h,-,  .i-:o  I  >u>ocl  on  the  floor  of  this 
K    ;   ■  and  begged  the  Congress  to  sus- 

pf'ti'i  f'r-   40-':  >':r  v.<^k  for  the  duration 

f   rhf<    '«  M      T'.<^ly  it   is  admitted   by 

pvpiyon''   flK^'   we  are  confronted  by  a 

<en':''d«    shorfTt:<=   rf    n'^np.i'A    '^      T 'day 

wi'h  a  pos^.bi*'  ^nofa-i'-"  '■:  ;-•.v^  y;^ 
E*T'^i(i''r:''  h,-:-;  ."i-t  fir.P'  j:y*  i  ■'"  'he 
o^ur.frv  'ha'  bv  rhf  f-nd  ■  t  194s  "*(■  M.-1II 
ha-.  •  ;J  SOC  T")  men  in  the  armed  services 
_;  '.h...-  c^   .:.;•■.    Nine  million  five  hun- 


dred thousand  men  in  the  armed  services 
of  thi.s  country  will  require  many  more 
millions  of  men  in  the  v.orking  sei-vices 
of  the  country,  or  at  least  many  more 
millions  of  man-hours  of  work. 
I       Tlie  Brookings  In.stitution  has  just  re- 
I   leased  a  serious  study  of  Americas  man- 
!   power  problem.    It  recommends  that  we 
establish  immediately  in  this  country  at 
least  a  48-hour  workweek.    Recent  fig- 
ures released  on  tlie  workweek  in  the 
various  leading  t)elligerent  nations  of  the 
I   world,  which  represent  the  average  num- 
I   ber  of  hours  worked  a  week  in  the  manu- 
I   factuiing    industries    of    the   respective 
,   countries,  are  as  follows:  In  the  United 
I   States.  43  hours;  in  Briratn,  56  hours;  in 
Germany,  60  hours;  in  Russia.  66  hours; 
and  in  Japan  something  more  than  70 
hours  a  wc«k.    Of  course,  we  take  pride  in 
the  American   standard  of  living.     Of 
course,  we  want  American  workmen  to 
have  gocd  iohs  and  good  pay.    But  a  43- 
hour  workweek  at  this  time  should  bring 
a  blush  of  shame  to  tlie  ciieeks  of  Ameri- 
canf.    With  more  than  9.000,000  ratn  in 
their  anned  services  it  is  periectly  obvi- 
ous that  drastic  steps  must  be  taken  to 
increase  our   mar.E>ower  supply  in  this 
country. 

The  Brookings  Institution,  after  care- 
ful studj'.  states  there  are  three  methods 
only  through  which  to  increase  our  sup- 
ply of  iaix)r;  One.  to  increase  the  number 
of  persons  actually  employed  or  work- 
ing; two,  to  increase  tiie  efficiency  per 
hour  work;  and  three,  to  increase  the 
hours  of  work.  Certainly  all  tiiree  of 
these  methods  ha\  e  possibilities,  but  cer- 
tainly the  last  one.  to  increase  the  hours 
of  work,  is  an  immediate  necessity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
nonmilitary  personnel  of  this  country 
should  be  coddled  during  tins  time  of 
crisis.  Certainly  anyone  cfT»  ring  less 
than  his  life  in  the  seiTioe  of  his  country 
has  no  right  to  complain.  To  work  long 
hours  in  the  promotion  of  our  war  effort 
should  be  a  privilege  and  not  a  sacrifice. 
Instead  of  increa.sing  our  workweek  we 
have,  generally  speaking,  simply  in- 
creased wages  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  have  we  In- 
creased wages  and  improved  working 
conditions  in  the  midst  of  war,  but  we 
find  our  Government  going  about  over 
the  country  decorating  men  and  fac- 
tories simply  for  producing  certain 
quotas  of  war  goods,  quotas  for  which 
both  Industry  and  labor  are  exceedingly 
well  paid,  if  not  overpaid.  Should  this 
be  necessary?  We  properly  decorate  the 
boys  in  our  armed  serves  for  action  over 
and  beyond  the  hne  of  duty — in  otJier 
words,  for  doing  mere  than  is  ordinarily 
expected  of  them.  But  we  decorate  the 
workers  and  industrialists  of  America 
simply  for  doing  their  plain  duty.  I  have 
never  understood  why  a  man  should  have 
any  particular  credit  for  doing  his  duty. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  masses  of  the 
American  people  are  rightly  disploa>i;ed 
with  the  industrial  and  labor  policies  of 
their  Government,  The  industrial  and 
labor  practices  carried  on  sincp  th<^  be- 
ginning of  our  defense  program  r.r.d  i)ur 
war  program  have  re.sulted  in  lessened 
production  and  increased  costs. 

I  do  not  beUeve  the  great  majority  of 
American  workmen  believe  the  40-hour 
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week  to  be  justifiable  in  wartime.  The 
time  has  long  since  passed  when  we 
should  do  away  with  this  ridiculous  lim- 
itation on  working  hours  in  this  country 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  40- 
hour  week  in  wartim.e  is  an  insult  to 
American  character  and  a  disjrracc  to 
our  war  effort. 

On  June  17. 1940, 1  stood  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  end.  among  other  things, 
I  said: 

Bef  re  the  svn  s-^es  down  wc  rhould  sign 
proper  contracts  with  Henry  Ford  and  have 
him  begin  tcmonow  with  his  program  to 
produre  l.OCO  airplanes  per  day.  V.'e  should 
immedir.tely  be^in  to  utilize  the  tremendous 
industrial.  scientiSc.  and  human  resources 
of  this  country  and  continue  r.t  tcp  fpeed 
until  no  power  on  earth  can  challenge  the 
strergth  of  Amerlcr.n  arrrs.  Our  v.crld  miLst 
be  made  ursaie  for  robber  barcns  to  stalk 
their  helpless  prey. 

Cn  March  31.  1941.  in  a  speech  ap- 
pean.ng  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
among  other  things  I  said: 

Br?ause  a  man  works  in  some  strategic 
plant  whose  continued  cpsration  is  essential 
to  the  continued  operation  of  other  plants 
and  to  the  final  completion  of  planes,  shall 
he  bo  permitted  Vj  strike,  and  denai^d.  and 
rcce.ve  almost  as  much  money  per  day  as 
the  b;st  young  men  in  America  receive  per 
month  v.-hcn  drafted  into  the  A; my?  There 
can  be  but  one  answer  to  that  question. 

On  June  6.  1941.  I  m-^de  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  thi';  House  condemning  all 
forms  of  slowdowns  in  defense  produc- 
tion and  suggesting,  that  the  adminis- 
tration should  have  a  more  definite  labor 
po)icy  pnd  that  all  strikes  shou-d  be  pro- 
hibited for  the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gency.  In  this  speech  I  closed  by  saying: 

Wherever  t^e  re.'^pcn.^ibilltles  lie,  on  Con- 
gress or  on  the  odminlstration.  it  Is  lime  for 
rctlcn  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  great  man  who 
may  v.'e!l  live  in  history  as  a  great  human 
benefcictcr.  Ho.vever.  tragic  history  reveals 
that  mc^t  preat  men  are  destroyed  by  some 
small  weakness.  Wocdrow  Wilson  was  de- 
stroyed fce'ause  cf  his  Inability  to  deal  with 
poH'lclnns.  Is  Franklin  Rcosevelt  to  be  de- 
stroyed because  of  his  inability  to  der.l  with 
labci?  Is  labor  to  be  the  Achilles'  heel  of 
the  Roosevelt   administration? 

On  December  3.  1S41.  I  made  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  this  Congress  in  support 
of  the  Smith  bill  to  outlaw  juriidictional 
strikes,  freez?  open  and  closed  shops  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  and  to  provide 
for  ether  wholesome  practices  in  the 
matter  of  defense  labor  and  the  war 
program.    In  that  speech  I  stated: 

Tlierc  comes  a  time  when  all  must  h;ne 
Ifss  liberty  in  order  for  all  to  have  mere 
liberty  or  else  all  will  have  no  liberty.  This 
Is  such  a  time.  Let  us  arise  to  the  needs  cf 
the  hour  and  support  a  bill  with  some  teeth 
In  It,  For  the  sake  of  American  defense, 
let  us  pass  the  Smith  bill,  and  do  it  now. 

This  bill  was  opposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  never  became  law. 

In  another  speech  of  mine  appearing 
in  the  Concression.al  Record  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1942,  is  to  be  found  this  state- 
ment: 

Today  any  person  who  slows  down  or 
stops  our  war  production  for  selfish  reasons 
is  an  enemy  of  our  country. 

On  February  26.  1942,  in  a  speech  sup- 
porting an  amendment  to  suspend  the 


40-hcur  week  for  the  duration  of  the  W'ar, 
among  other  tilings  I  stated: 

Today  nttre  than  ever  before  this  Is  a  war 
of  production,  and  I  submit  that  anybody, 
saint  or  sinner,  rich  or  poor,  farrr.er,  laborer. 
Industrialist,  Government  otScial,  or  em- 
ployee, or  anybody  else  who  slops  or  inter- 
feres with  production  is  an  enemy  of  this 
Republic.  »  •  •  Tlie  boys  in  the  fcx  holes 
of  Bataan  Peninsula  and  in  the  caves  of 
Corrcgioor  have  no  8-hour-per-day  limita- 
tions on  shedding  blood  for  this  country,  nor 
do  they  get  time  and  one-half  for  overtime 
and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. •  •  •  I  submit  to  you  it  is  high 
time  we  have  a  delinite  labor  policy  in  this 
country.  Both  industry  and  labor  are  en- 
titled to  know  what  to  expert  from  Govern- 
ment, and  the  people  cf  America  are  en- 
titled to  know  what  10  expect  trom  Govern- 
ment, industry,  and  labor.  No  one  .^hould  be 
permitted  to  profiteer  out  of  this  crisis. 
Equal  sacnlices  must  b?  required  of  all. 

Again,  on  March  13,  1942,  in  a  speech 
delivered  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
among  ether  things  I  said: 

The  American  taxpayer  is  taken  for  a  ride 
whenever  double  time  is  paid  for  work  in 
war  production.  In  addition  to  suspending 
the  40-hGur  week  for  the  duration,  tliis  Con- 
gress should  Immediately  enact  lawt  to  elimi- 
nate all  excess  profits  by  industry.  Profiteer- 
ing out  of  the  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  of  this 
emergency  by  industry,  latxjr,  or  anyone  else 
Is  a  crime  agaln.*t  American  civilization. 

These  statements  and  quotations  from 
my  own  speeches  are  made  simply  to 
show  my  attitude  toward  this  entire 
prcblem  of  manpower  and  production. 
The  40-hcur  week  at  this  time  is  wrong 
in  principle  and  in  practice.  The  "40- 
hour  week  should  immediately  be  sus- 
pended for  the  duration  cf  the  war.  This 
is  tiie  first  necessary  step  in  the  solution 
of  our  manpower  short ?ge. 
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OF 

HON.  LCUb  C,  RABAl  f 

OF  MICHIGAN 

ir.  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1942 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
more  than  2  .years  ago,  and  more  than  1 
year  before  our  country  went  to  war,  I 
submitted  to  t!us  House  an  outline  of  the 
imiXirtaiiCe  of  pieiCons  in  our  defense 
program.  At  that  time,  only  about  1.400 
of  these  message-carrying  birds  were  be- 
ing maintained  by  the  Army,  although 
in  the  World  War  this  country  had  sent 
20.000  pigeons  overseas  and  might  have 
used  more  had  they  been  available. 
Now.  the  Army  has  thousands  of  suc- 
cessors of  Cher  Ami,  ready  to  perform 
equally  heroic  flights  if  another  Lo.st  Bat- 
talion is  in  need  of  aid  and  has  had  its 
other  lines  of  communication  broken. 

Yes;  the  pigeon  is  an  important  ad- 
junct in  our  military  service.  It  has 
been  used  and  will  continue  to  be  used 
in  spite  of  ail  the  modern  means  of  com- 
munication, for  it  has  qualities  that  no 
i  other  method  possesses. 


From  boyhood  I  have  been  familiar 
with  the  great  interest  taken  in  the 
breeding;  of  pigeons  by  the  many  fanciers 
and  sportsmen  among  my  friends  of  tlie 
Bci?:ian  colony  in  Detroit.  I  have  often 
heard  of  the  amazing  flights  of  these 
birds  and  of  their  stout  persistency  in 
their  flight  homeward — sometimes  for 
distances  of  9C0  miles.  The  description 
of  their  efficiency  and  usefulness  tmder 
war  conditions  is  amazing.  My  friend 
and  neighbor.  Capt.  Tiiomas  MacCiure, 
is  now  in  the  Pigeon  Section  of  the  Oflice 
of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer. 

In  my  remarks  on  this  subject  2  years 
ago  I  pledged  the  support  of  the  Belgian- 
American  pifreon  fanciers  of  my  district 
for  any  requests  of  the  War  Department. 
At  that  time  I  said: 

I  am  certain  that  the  many  loyal  pigeon 
Janciers  and  clubs  of  my  district,  efcpeclally 
in  the  Belgian  colony,  will  gladly  respond  to 
any  requests  our  Army  may  make  of  them  in 
its  effort  to  build  up  the  pigeon  service.  The 
patriotism  of  these  Belgian-American  fanciers 
of  the  Fourteenth  District  of  Michigan  la 
such  that  I  know  that  I  can  promise  their 
generous  cooperation,  and  the  skill  of  their 
ability  as  breeders  is  so  great  that  they  will 
doubtlessly  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  Army 
£>ome  of  the  most  splendid  stock  in  America. 

This  trust  was  not  misplaced.  These 
loyal  and  patriotic  Americans  have  re- 
sponded generously.  The  action  of  the 
Detroit  Pigeon  Flyers  Union  in  this  re- 
gard is  particularly  noteworthy.  The 
officers.  Mr.  G.  Cremers.  Mr,  L.  Hughes. 
Mr.  L.  Muys.  Mr.  V.  Mulier.  and  Mr.  J. 
Degraeve,  as  well  as  the  other  members 
deserve  the  highest  commendation  and 
gratitude  of  the  country. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  herewith  submit 
the  lists  of  the  members  of  the  Detroit 
Pigeon  Flyers  Union  who  have  donated 
pigeons  to  the  Army  of  the  United 
States: 

Dcnators  of  pigeons  for  United  Sintex  Army 
Oct.  23,  iy42,  by  Detroit  Pigeon  Flyers.  Inc. 

£EC.  I,    15119   CHARLrVOIX 

A,  Ameye.  4891   Beaconsfield 2 

G,  Bckaert.  3.''92  Guilfcrd 6 

Alf  Boone.  4135  Chalmers 6 

R    Callens,  3587  Hilligir 6 

H.  Catteluw,  4356  Ashland 4 

H.  Cliauvln,   4887   Ashland. 6 

J.  Claus,  17430  Promenade 6 

Ff.  Clayman,  4408  Gladwin 4 

J  Detackere,  4765  Maryland 17 

C.  Defclauwc,  4271  Lakrpointe 3 

C    Debusschere,  2957  Mariborcugh 6 

Ch.   Declerck.  4462   Lillibrldge 5 

J    Declerck,  4309  Marlborough 4 

Rob.  Decraene,  10902  Et.st  Warren 6 

Jer.  Degeldere,  4448  Lillibrldge 5 

C.  Degraeve,  3977  Woodhall 4 

A.  Desroote.  4271  Barham 4 

L.  Depauw    4163   GuUlord.. 6 

M   Depauw,  2635  Alter 6 

Wm.  Depelsmaker.  3691  Alter 12 

R.  Denrytter.  5503  Maryland 4 

V.  Desraet,  13330  Mack 6 

R.  Desplenterc,  4375  Barham 6 

Dewenter 4 

F.  Dupont,  5294  Maryland 5 

J.  Everix,  5254  Maryland „  8 

M.  Gallyn.  4713  Eastlawn... 3 

J.  Geldhop.  4386  Drexel 8 

Jer  Ghesguiere  &  Son,  4128  Woodhall 4 

A.  Hellebuyck.  4216  Alter S 

V,   Hemclaere.   965   Beaconsfield,  Grosse 

Pointe  Park • 

J.  Hillebrand,  3508  Kensington 4 


APPE 


o-se 


Grcsse 


c   H  j^-ller.  4^n  Marlborough 

L.  Huybrechw.  5549  Couners 

C.  Ki.Jtke   3124  EasUawn 

G   Laperrc.  4462  Maryland 

Ord.  Laverge,  4421  Chalmers 

Jcr  Lavere*".  4421  Chai.ners 

a     L«'c;;j    4176   O\!''.fo:d - 

J.  L<<!iOir.  3185  E-istlawr.   

J    L-rmlcez.   12572   L..       C,    tl,  :j... 

O   Marrcel.  4369  Le:.   A     .,    

A.  Mcerhaege.  5061  Barham 

il.  Mortagnc     '"'•^  Carhura 

A     Mouton.     :  r  I    B*acunifleld,    G 

Potnte  Pr.rk 

V.  Muher,  3941  WoodhaU 

L   Muys.  5075  B^ihani 

J.  Naert.  4715  Be  icoiisfleld 

O.  Neinnck.  4642  Sumerset 

H.  Nevejans.  4450  Lakepointc 

C  Nuytterus.  4384   Lalceview 

H   Ottevaere   3631  Maryland 

J.  PoyakowsKi    4350  Mirlborcugh 

J.  ParmentiP      v.  .^  B  .»~onsOcld . 

Kv.  Pattyn.  46'-:   I  ..r;- ■.  .-.'W 

A.  Perremau.  43t7   dr     y 

R.  Poelvoorde,  4313  Lalcepolnte 

F.  Reels,  1616  Benlleau 

R    Si-^rprens    4301  Philip 

Xf      •      .ndevvl.  4025  Chalmers 

£ini    iji  :■.:;.,:■      '  i4.:    .>'von8htre, 

Point.'   v  .-- r  

SchoonafTi       :     <     y. -.  'g. 

R.  Schram.  >•    ;    \  

Ant    Servo.  SSi!4   ?!  .T  it 

A    Sinlobm    p  •    ,  ;    Grosse  Fclnl 

L.  Snoeck.  42~4  I  \k  :     nie 

r     S  ■..--'^Ic     )■  ../^    h-  :,;'»-.iU 

I      C     ~-  '•■        .     4.\:4  Lakepolnte 

c      -      ->     -  -     r.  ,;   CopUn \ 

'. !    '  ...      ,  .,,     Niwport 

A    £Vb.tiia.  5675.  Mrtr>iand 

Edm    Caaghe.  3450  Aigcuiquin 

C     Cavenie 

"Em    Ccmos.  4430  Marlborough 

Fr    Van.  9353  Sylvester 

Art  Van  Belie.  4^2  Irik-^-lnte,. 
A.  Van  Brussel  ->.  7  I„ir,.  Dolnte. 
O.    Van     r;:  n  :•  .-:-•     Clair    Grtase 

Pom-.f 
L.  Vandc-ubetghe.  926  University  Cr^e 

-■^^Pjlntr.. 

R.  Varderstockt.  4770  Maryland 

Vandervlele.  3531  Guifrcrd 

Van  Pletereu.  3064  Kas'.lawn. 

Van  Fleteren.  41G4  Wocdhall 

Van  Hizebrocck.  35^^3  Killlgtr . 

V:»nh    »ie!b«-'<e.  414  1   Marlborough. 

Vanne«te,  689  Ashland 

Vilnstecn.  4745  Bnrh^m 

Vsn  Cornhout.  508'J  B^nrr-  rv    ■ 
Verbek",  4553  LlUihr  .; 
A  Verdonekt.  1504«  M "k  (>'.>5r.  F' 

A.  V'erschroentjen    3   "'    h   -.lam 

'     "V         -   .  '         41"'    I  .iKCTieW I 

.'    ■.'         ■  -     ,.-l  L-:r..iv_ 

J.    Woeteen.   4400   Alter 

Stckerman    ..  

Ch    ChadW'-;:    ^''^  Clinton  V/y  r 
L.  Cirard    !-»     m   -'i  n,.>r  f'"'-     ■     -^ 
H    Lldebat'    n      P"-    ?     :--      <■      w 

d.utv     . 
J.   Frlach.  34 oj    T-.v -:,•  v-rr  ^    ;-•  ,    w 

dotte _ 

L  Warren.  4412  Thir  *  r 
Rry  B-^'  -  ..^-  ■   H  ■  - 

Kl.  m  &  M    ■  <     «   -  ■  VV-  - 

ton 

Ft  Loto.  910  Lincoln  S 
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SEC.   n.   4S00  CA„;f  •  S   Ro.i? 

Baert,  5715  Guilford 

Ot.  Biillet.   480    Belareer.    Gr  s^c    P 

B    Blancke,  17,jl   IcHkn.  ^rv.  G:  ■s,s<-  i'J; 

WxKl---- 

R    Boerjan.  4-41   Hereri.-f'.. 

Kd    Bcc   ■.,:        V;a   H-  r-;    :.. 

S.  Cclmeyi;,  4.,>jo  *.;tu.t;.»x 


J    '  'uninck.  20300  Ekoert 

A.  Chlelens.  34  Ridgemont,  Grosse  Polnte 

Farms 

G.  Colpaert,  6300  Radnor 

J.  Corrion,  5780  V/ocdhall 

O.  Creracrs,  15311  Promenade 

D  Dcbifkere.  17131  Clnclnaatl 

C      Debrtbandcre,     405     Kerby,     Grosse 

r   .r:tf>  Farms 

£  Debuyzere.  20516  Kenosha 

C.  Dtcasstecker.  6015  Woodhall. 

C.  Defcuckelaere,  5780  Marlborough 

H.  Decrolx,  5503  Radnor 

J     Defrc.nde.     16747    Harper.     St.    Clair 

Shore? 

Ed  E>obe-iau.  6228  Hereford _ 

P   Deieu.  6314  Hereford 

Chev  Deineulemeester.  473  Moran,  Grosse 

Polnte  Farms 

Rud      D?meulemeester,     482     Couraine, 

Grosse  Pointe  Farms 

L.  Denys  5815  Radnor 

C.    Desmet,    451    Kerby,    Grosse    Pointe 

Farms 

Mrs  De  ICrieze.  18803  McCormick 

C   KU'bode.  5751  R.iduor 

R.  Peyes    6072  M.ilcomb 

D  Ghe.=quiere.  5203  University 

Chev  Goossens,  17346  Harper 

A    Grocvaert.  5065  Marseilles 

A     Gremonprez.  5950  Audubon 

G.  G\zel:nck.  6324  Woodhall 

R.    Huusca.    474    Calvin    Grosse    Polnte 

Farms 

C.  Hereman.  4544  Hereford 

Art  Hoger.    19130   ElXaert 

L.  Hughes.  5231  University 

Val  Huylebroeck,  6223  Hereford 

G.    Kceppen.    455    Kerly    Grcsse    Pointe 

F.irms 

H  Koeppen.  1585  Hampton  Grosse  Pointe 

Woods 

Kmr  L^ethem.  5215  Lafonteine 

Any  Lambert.  5631  MarseUles 

'    M   Laverge,  6191  Harvard 

Mj.eo   Herman.  27736   Elmdale   St.   Clair 

Shores 

I    Ray   Mae«.  6014  Malcomb 

,    A   Maes,  6051  Malcomb 

i    Gr.  Mars.  5950  Hereford 

I    J.  Manzo.  8838  University 

;    Fr    Marchand,  1748  Anita  Grosse  Pointe 

Woods 

'    Ma-sh.  5735  Lodewyck 

Pr.  Meersman.  5106  Hereford 

G  Mcuton.  4514  Hereford 

J    Naeyaert,  6162  Woodhall. 

A   Nacyaert.  6177  Hereford 

I    H.    Naert _ _ 

Ad.  Patteeurv,  18199  Mack 

Ch.  Rcelandt.  6212  Woodhall .._ 

'  Romeo,  15237  Navara 

;       Labbe.    21800    Greater    Mack    Grosse 

Polnte  Shores 

J    Scoiarle,  5747  Maryland 

'  -   Selleke.  5115  Neff _.. 

(<    Stallman,  13113  Longview 

A     Tanghe.  20400  McCormlck.. 

I      Van  Ackere.  20276  McCormick 

Lw    Vanbiervhet.  5786  Marib ..rough 

A.  Vandecasteele.  6132  Hereford 

'    Em.  Vandekerkhove.  6352  Hereford 

.\  h  Vandekerkhove,  4705  Hereford 

A    Vanderhoeven,    16264   Liberal 

F  Td  Vandervreken,   5259  Farmbroek 

Vi-    o  H  -"ck.  4560  Radnor 

.        :.!  eu.  8200  Woodhall 

\    :.;.;>:    !"44  Woodhall... 

''•"'.■:  N    ■  --■  ■•    -.'  "07  McCormick 

VirbeKf    5100   WLXXlhall 

eo.   Vtrstraete.   5939  L&kepointe 

Victor.  6315  Woodhall 

V"-r--.r     :oom  McCormick 

V   v«'      •    -«--    M  iryland 

:,.-  w    ...    8.,^-  L.^  idick " 

V.vb.  ,     47;     Kerby,     Grosse     Polnte 
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HON.  LISTER  1 

OF    AL.*EAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1342 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  asX  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  Armistice 
Day  speech  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  MaybanKi  to  the 
American  Legion  and  citizens  from  the 
Capitol  steps,  Columbia,  S.  C,  at  7he  con- 
clusion of  the  Armistice  Day  parade  of 
more  than  4.000  troops  from  Fort  Jack- 
son and  several  tliousa-nd  civilians  repre- 
senting the  military  and  patrio"ic  soci- 
eties of  South  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Twenty-four  years  ago  today  there  was  re- 
joicing throughout  the  Allied  Nations  with 
the  signing  of  the  amiistice  and  vi  tory  for 
our  cause.  The  first  World  War  in  v  hlch  we 
became  engaged  to  insure  democracy  lirough- 
out  the  world  had  terminated.  Thr>  United 
States  of  America  played  an  important  part 
in  the  termination  of  this  war  by  ttie  use  of 
its  powerlul  fleet  and  the  Americac  expedi- 
tionary forces  sent  to  France  and  o'.Ler  sec- 
tions of  the  then  w:j-torn  world.  For  24 
years  we  have  celebrated  th.s  day  In  praise  of 
the  bravery  of  the  men  in  our  armfd  forces 
and  in  recognition  of  their  valiant  ifforta  In 
behalf  of  our  freedom.  Words  could  not  ex- 
press the  appreciation  and  reverencu  lor  the 
men  of  our  armed  forces  who  made  victory 
possible  in  the  gloomy  days  of  1917  und  1918. 

Today  we  celeb:  ate  the  armistice  of  1918 
with  the  hope  and  prayer  that  the  armistice 
of  World  War  No.  2  is  not  far  distant.  How- 
ever, we  must  be  realists.  We  must  sdmit  our 
lack  of  preparedness  as  of  a  year  ago.  We 
mast  commend  and  congratulate  those  In 
charge  of  prepared ne.'s  for  the  excellent  work 
they  have  done,  and  we  must  realize  that 
World  War  No.  2  wUl  be  tougher  ard  harder 
and  that  victory  can  come  only  throii-jh  unity 
by  our  people  and  through  sacriilces,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  our  military  personnel, 
but  on  the  part  of  every  American.  This  war 
Is  no  picture  book  war  with  glamour.  Our 
enemies  are  treacherous,  mean,  and  tricky. 
They  will  stop  at  nothing. 

Unfortunately,  the  Treaty  of  Versiillles,  the 
World  Court,  and  the  Internatior  al  police 
system  which  was  suggested  through  the  vi- 
sion of  our  great  leader  was  forgotten  and 
they  then  entered  an  era  of  distrust  and 
mistrust  that  lead  to  the  final,  I  might  say 
almost,  collapse  of  the  apreemer.ts  upon 
which  peace  had  returned.  If  the  ideas  and 
the  ideals  of  our  great  President.  Wilson,  had 
been  followed,  it  is  my  opinion  that  perhaps 
we  wculd  not  be  at  war  today. 

While  America  was  preparing  lor  total 
peace  by  disarming  herself  in  the  ".wentles, 
our  enemies  were  beginning  acrosa  the  water 
in  the  Orient  and  in  Europe  slcwly  but 
surely  preparing  themselves  for  the  cay  when 
they  would  again  set  out  to  concjuer  the 
world.  During  these  days  a  great  pea;e  move- 
ment swept  over  the  country  and  v/e  aban- 
doned the  realism  of  what  the  war  had 
taught  us.  We  became  Isolationists  ind  were 
told  that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
were  sufficient  barriers;  that  we  coi  Id  never 
be  attacked  and  that  we  needed  no  defenses. 
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TliOFe  of  us  who  favored  preparedness  were 
called  warmongers  and  those  who  had  the 
vision  to  foresee  the  development  of  the  air- 
plane and  other  highly  motorized  war  equip- 
ment were  jeered  and  were  told  that  there 
was  no  reckon  to  spend  money  to  construct 
or  to  prepare  to  defend  the  United  States. 

Let  me  pause,  however,  at  this  point  to 
commend  the  American  Legion  and  Its  pre- 
paredness program  of  the  twenties  and 
thirties.  The  Legion,  tlie  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  other  patriotic  organizations  in 
South  Carolina  have  always  stood  for  those 
things  worth  while  in  America  and  have  never 
failed  to  speak  up. 

Today  your  Navy  Is  playing  a  leading  part 
In  the  fight  against  the  Axis  war  machine 
that  would  destroy  this  great  Nation.  It  has 
won  some  glorious  victories  and  shown  the 
Axis  how  freemen  can  fight. 

The  men  of  the  American  Na^'y  have  al- 
ways been  fighters.  Their  policy  has  been  to 
close  with  the  enemy,  or,  in  the  words  of 
Farragut,  to  "Damn  the  torpedoes!  Full 
speed  ahead." 

It  is  a  policy  that  at  times  has  cost  heavily 
In  blood  and  ships,  but  fundamentally  it  Is 
the  policy  of  victory.  It  has  brought  to  the 
men  of  the  Navy  a  keen,  alert  pride  and  rev- 
erence that  few  other  men  enjoy.  It  might  be 
well  for  all  of  us  to  recall  the  fighting  utter- 
ances of  our  naval  heroes  and  weave  them 
into  the  pattern  of  cur  dally  thought.  Let  us 
remcmbrr  Liwrence,  who.  dying  on  the 
Chesapeake,  cried  out:  "Fight  her  till  she 
sinks,  but  don't  give  up  the  ship!"  Ar-d  John 
Paul  Jones,  when,  with  his  ship  sinking  under 
him  responded  to  the  enemy's  call  for  sur- 
render v'ith:  "We  have  just  begun  to  fight!" 
Ihs  Navy's  splcnd:d  traditions  of  the  past 
live  In  its  men  cf  today.  Lt.  John  Bulliley 
demonstrated  every  bit  as  much  naming 
courage  when  he  took  his  tiny  torpedo  beat 
Into  Subic  Biy  agaln.st  Jap  shore  batteries,  as 
did  Lt.  Stephen  Decatur  in  the  war  against 
the  Tripoli  pirates  in  1SC3. 

America  first  became  a  real  sea  power  as 
result  cf  the  eCorts  of  Taeodore  Roosevelt 
while  he  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  cf  the 
Navy  and  later  as  President.  The  fruits  of 
his  labor  were  plainly  visible  during  the  first 
World  War  when  the  Navy  played  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  defeating  Germany  by  estab- 
lishing an  economic  blockade  that  strangled 
the  nation. 

At  that  time  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt was  Assistant  Secretary  cf  the  Navy.  He 
put  into  operation  the  plan  for  mining  the 
North  Sea  that  halted  the  U-boat  menace 
and  led  to  the  German  Fleet  rebellion  at  Kiel. 
Cv.-^r  750.000  tons  of  oanital  ships  were  sunk 
or  demilitarized  under  the  terms  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  of  1922  and  the  London  Treaty 
cf  1930.  In  1933  President  Roosevelt  came 
Into  office,  and  fortunately  for  this  Nation 
immediately  started  a  program  of  enlarging 
and  mcdernizing  cur  Navy.  That  was  the 
same  year  that  Hitler  began  his  rise  to  pov.-er. 
Our  Navy  gr?w  until  it  was  as  strong  as 
any  pfloat  at  the  time  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack.  A  construction  program  now  is  in 
full  Ev;ing  that  will  give  us  the  largest  navy 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

Involved  in  a  global  war  as  we  are,  our 
fleet  has  been  spread  very  thin.  It  hns  had 
to  fi'^ht  en  two  oceans,  bolster  the  fleets  of 
our  allies  in  far-flung  outposts,  convoy  troop 
movements,  and  giiard  supply  shipments  to 
cur  allies  In  Australia,  England,  Africa,  and 
Russia  Hence,  it  has  not  always  been  able 
to  concentrate  its  forces  for  the  spectacular 
victories  we  like  to  read  about.  But  It  has 
been  In  there  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way, 
and  it  Is  now  getting  additional  men  and 
ships  it  needs  to  bring  more  of  the  victories 
we  like  to  read  about. 

And  now,  my  friends,  the  strong  right  arm 
of  the  Navy  is  the  Marine  Corps.  Neither 
words  nor  time  would  be  sufficient  to  record 
the  deeds  of  bravery  and  heroism  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  has  made  since  its  founding.    To- 
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day  the  marines  are  fighting  in  nearly  evei^y 
part  of  the  world.  The  first  offensive  begun 
ty  the  Americans  in  tills  war  was  curled  out 
by  the  marines  at  Solomons.  The  hardships 
they  have  had  to  suffer  have  been  recounted 
and  retold  on  many  occasions  since  last  De- 
cember. 

Here  in  Columbia  I  believe  that  I  express 
the  feeling  of  this  entire  Nation  when  I  say 
that  our  hearts  and  our  spirits  have  been 
Immeasurably  lifted  these  past  few  days  by 
the  news  that  our  Army  offensive  has  begvni. 
In  those  early  morning  hours  of  Sunday  the 
coast  of  Africa  resounded  to  the  first  bursts 
of  a  major  American  effort  which  will  build 
and  grow  and  spread  out  until  at  last  the 
entire  world  has  been  set  free. 

"The  war  has  entered  the  phase  of  libera- 
tion," General  Eisenhower  radioed  to  the  cit- 
izens of  France  who,  though  nominally  self- 
governing,  were  living  under  the  shadow 
and  the  menacing  threat  of  the  swastika. 

In  those  words  there  was  liberation,  too, 
for  tlie  Am.erican  people,  lifted  jubilantly 
from  the  days  of  anxious  waiting  and  impa- 
tience for  the  might  of  our  arms  to  be  felt. 
The  guns  have  spoken,  and  far  more  than  the 
success  of  the  current  operation  has  resulted, 
'iliey  have  restored  cur  confidence  in  the  in- 
vincible strength  of  American  arms,  which 
v.-as  rudely  shaken  on  another  Sunday  morn- 
ing by  the  treachery  of  ths  Jap.  And  I  say 
to  our  enemies  that  those  guns  will  not  be 
silenced  again  \mtil  v.e  have  cruj^hed  forever 
the  arm.les  and  the  prepared  stores  of  arma- 
ment with  which  they  foolishly  thought  to 
enslave  the  world. 

There  have  been  times  in  th?se  past  11 
months  when  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  our 
country  presented  a  sorry  spectacle  of  d's- 
sen-slon  toward  the  face  of  our  enemy.  We 
have  seen  thr  military  leadcrsiip  cf  cur 
great  Army  called  into  doubt.  Every  person 
who  could  use  a  typewriter  with  facility  has 
felt  called  upon  to  advise  our  high  command 
upon  the  pre  per  conduct  of  the  war. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  virtues  of  the 
military  man  must  have  to  be  patient  in  the 
face  of  great  irritation.  Let  me  use,  as  an 
example,  cur  current  operation  on  the  shores 
of  Africa.  I  do  not  know  when  the  decision 
V7as  taken  that  the  liberaticn  cf  Colonial 
France  should  be  the  earliest  product  cf  our 
strategy.  But  I  do  know  that  such  an  ex- 
pedition has  required  months  of  the  most 
careful  planning  in  order  that  ro  single  de- 
tail in  lis  complicated  structure  should  be 
overlooked. 

Throughout  this  period  the  rrlUtary  lead- 
ers cf  cur  country  have  been  subjected  to  the 
most  violent  prodding  for  a  second  front. 
Even  after  that  costly  sampling  in  the  Dieppe 
raid  last  August,  our  civilian  experts  urged 
that  ne  throw  our  armies  across  the  narrow 
sleeve  of  water  which  is  the  EnRlish  Channel 
to  storm  the  strongest  defenses  which  tht! 
Germans  have  erected. 

Cur  military  men  have  been  silent  in  this 
rising  storm  of  criticism.  Not  that  they  had 
no  answer  to  give,  but  because  to  answer 
the  critics — to  breathe  a  single  hint  cf  our 
strategy — would  be  to  prepare  the  enemy  and 
lose  that  most  precious  factor  in  wan'are — 
the  element  of  surprise,  w'uich  it  appears  we 
were  able  to  maintain  completely.  In  the 
midst  of  the  clamor  for  action,  tlierefoi e,  th-; 
Impression  was  permitted  to  grow  that  cur 
amateur  strategists  were  the  only  men — and 
women,  I  should  add — who  saw  clearly  in  this 
dark  world. 

Now  it  must  be  apparent  to  us  all  that 
through  this  cliorus  of  adv;ce  and  criticism 
the  project  for  our  second  front,  now  so 
auspiciously  established,  was  being  calmly 
matured.  For  months  there  had  been  end- 
less planning,  assembling  of  supply,  assign- 
ment of  divisions,  and,  finally,  pcruction  of 
the  months  of  special  training  which  m.en 
must  have  before  they  are  ready  to  take  pare 
In  a  complicated  expedition  of  iuch  magni- 
tude. 


I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  subject  cf 
t  aining,  for  it  has  recently  been  in  the 
minds  cf  all  cf  us  In  connection  with  the 
amendment  which  would  require  that  all 
men  of  13  and  19  Inducted  Into  the  Army  be 
given  a  year  of  training  In  the  United  S'«ates 
before  being  sent  Into  a  combat  area. 

I  can  sympathize  with  every  mother  nnrt 
father  In  this  Nation  seeking  assurance  that 
their  boys,  if  they  must  fight,  go  Into  battle 
fully  prep? red  for  the  nature  of  the  combat. 

But  I  feel  that  v.-e  cennot  reject  the  calm 
logic  of  the  military  leaders. 

As  you  know,  the  House  en  Monday  struck 
cut  this  amendment.  I  voted  against  the 
amendment  when  It  was  introduced  and  a.s 
jour  Senator  I  propose  to  uphold  the  Army 
and  vote  again  for  its  elimination.  If  young 
men  are  to  be  selected,  they  should  be  Fe- 
Iccted  by  number.  In  my  opinion,  none 
should  be  exempted,  and  we  should  leave 
entirely  to  the  military  leaders  the  training 
and  duty  that  these  young  men  will  be  called 
upon  to  carry  out. 

Younger  men  derive  part  cf  this  skill  and 
strength  and  confidence  from  arsociatloa 
with  older  men.  To  assure  balance  in  cur 
units,  which  will  eventually  be  sent  Intact 
to  overseas  stations.  It  is  necessary  that  young 
men  be  assigned  with  older  men.  so  that  the 
eagerness  and  dash  of  one  shall  be  comple- 
ment-d  by  the  coolness  and  judgment  of  the 
other.  Our  modern  divisions  are  combat 
teams,  confident  and  assured. 

It  would  be  the  mcst  unsound  sort  cf 
training  doctrine  to  create  divisions  entirely 
from  these  younger  men.  Yet,  unless  the 
Army  does  Just  that,  rot  a  single  new  unit 
created  in  1943  can  be  ^nt  abroad  until  the 
spring  of  1944. 

Consider  that  fact  for  a  moment,  my 
friends,  in  relation  to  the  future.  No  man 
linows  what  the  nert  year  may  bring  forth. 
Yet  all  cf  us  knew  that  It  will  be  crucial  in 
our  progiess  toward  the  outcome  of  this  ter- 
rible conflict.  To  meet  Its  challenge  we  must 
leave  our  Commander  In  Chief  and  his  m.li- 
tary  advisers  unshackled,  able  to  create  com- 
bat teams  that  will  win  our  battles.  I  say  to 
you  that  we  could  lose  this  war  for  want  cf 
men  while  divisions,  fully  trained,  lost  the 
fine  edge  of  that  training  because  the  18- 
and  19-year-olds  among  them  had  not  yet 
received  their  full  365  days  of  service. 

Oh,  no.  We  must  not  place  these  shackles 
upon  the  conduct  of  a  war  cf  liberation — 
upon  a  war  for  our  very  survival.  For  It  is 
in  those  terms  that  we  must  consider  this 
war.  It  Is  a  question  of  whether  the  Nazi, 
the  Fascist,  the  Hirohlto  darkness  shall  en- 
shroud the  world.  Or  whether  the  light  cf 
America — and  of  the  United  Nations  witin 
which  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder — shall 
guarantee  freedom  for  all  men. 

We  have  seen,  in  our  African  opera  ton  as 
we  have  seen  it  before  In  the  victorious  battle 
for  Egypt,  how  the  growing  might  of  our  own 
forces  Is  coordinated  with  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Cur  men  have  served  under  a 
British  commander  In  Egypt.  In  Africa,  our 
own  General  Eisenhower  is  In  supreme  com- 
mand, with  units  of  the  British  fleet  and 
the  Royal  Air  Force  In  the  striking  pcwer  cf 
his  vaiicd  attack. 

TiTcre  is  the  most  felicitous  promise  for 
future  success  in  the  cooperative  haimony  cf 
these  ventures.  There  Is  promise  that  no 
petty  jealousies  shall  be  permitted  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  these  United  Nations  must 
combine  their  arms  and  their  manpower  Into 
a  mighty  pool  to  be  drawn  on  to  strike  the 
enemy  wherever  be  can  be  hardctt  hit. 

V.'c  make  common  cause  with  these  nations 
of  the  world  who  have  refused  to  accept  the 
Hitler  pattern  for  a  new  world  of  slavery. 
It  has  taken  time  to  create  and  equip  cur 
Army  and  bring  It  to  a  state  of  readiness  for 
active,  offensive  part  In  the  combat.  It  Is 
ready  now,  and  the  choice  of  attack  Is  ro 
longer  left  to  the  enemy.  Though  there  may 
b°  dark  days  ahead,  we  sha'l  approacii  ttiera 
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with  confidence  In   the   eventual  v 
cur  arms 

We  li-jve  emerged  now  from  oi;- 
days.    Fr^  m  new  en  the  news  w:u 
and    more   action,    striking    In    swil 
surprue  thiustA     I  should  like  to 
that  word   "S-arprlse"  again,  for 
of  It  ma>t  be  t^.c  very  e&sence  of 
preach  to  the  conduct  of  this  T7&r. 
th&t  you  and  I  and  the  cUihan  papulation 
of  the  Nation  cannot  be  informed  1n| 
of    the    plans    which    the    ar 
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our  ap- 
t  means 
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5tr?.t:5y    are     drawing.      It    i- 
fullcct  sense,  that  we  mvist  have  cu 
In    their    essential    skill   as   military 
Only  thus  will  we  avoid   the    IrriUL 
the  divided   sentiment  which   we    ha 
played     In     these     11     months     slnpe 
Haibor 

There    will    be    times    when    wp 
patient  of  delays  which,  from  the  fa 
of  oxir  homes  nnd  offices,  seem  too 
tlnued     We  must  curb  that  Impatii 
must  force  Irglc  to  ovcrccme  emotion 
our  trust  In  the  wisdom  of  our 
mand.  so  thit  it  may  be  left  free  to 
decisions  untrammeled  by  tl;e  nerv 
dings  of    Immnture  criticism       Wl 
one  moment   questlcnlng   the  T\i;h 
duty — of  Amenccns  to  express  thei 
privilege   of    free   speech    in   a   fre* 
would  point  out  the  danger,  for  cur 
again   mistaking  silence  on  the  pnrt 
miiKary  Icadt-rs  for  inaction 

On  th's  Armistice  Day  of   '. '- 
fresh  responsibility  to  f:illen  h 
berlng  the  dead  of  1917  and    1918 
sharper  memories  now  of  new  d'^ad 
at  Bataan.  at  Corregldrr.  In  Austral 
Guadalcanal,    and    now    en    the 
Africa      This  is  the  beginning,   m^ 
For  our  might  to  prevsll  requir*^ 
and     the     spirit — the     very     soul — |of 
American. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  s»iy  that  Soli 
lln'.ans  have  played  a  most  Important 
every  war  In  wh'.ch  <^ur  country  has 
gaged      In  World  War  No,  1,  whlc>i 
brnte  today.  It  wr^s  the  Thirtieth  Di\ 
broke   the  H:nd;!.burg  Line  ar.d  I 
signing  of  the  Armistice.     Toclay 
more  than  75  000  sons  of  the  Old 
Btate  In  the  uniform  of  their  cou:: 
am   Indeed   pleafed  to  say   th.it  n 
40.000  volunteered.     So  Icrfs  all  of 
pledge  to  these  young  men  that  ou 
front  we  will  carry  on  with  all  ol 
and  all  of  cur  energy  to  speed  vi 
their  return  hon:r 
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LXirNSION  OF  i..!i.-.L-\Kr^o 

OF 

HON.  A'  BLN  W.  BARKlF.Y 

IN  THF    ~K\-»'F  '  r    n-e  v'::t:^-i|  -taxes 
Thuradau,  Nuvcinber  12. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  Prpsidr* 
unanimous  conserit  to  have  ;:rintrd 
Appendix  of  thf  Record  an 
the  subject  The  W   :    ,.    "  t 
livered  by  Mr.  r.    --    ':'.  ; 
of  the  Reynolds  Metal  Co..  to 
bsma  State  Chamber  of  CoT-f 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  on  Octob-r 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
vas  ordertd  to  bt^  pr  tX^-6 
as  follow.-;: 

v.-     C'r.A  ".-.->::      i:  :..:i\. 

t    i;....erce,   to  give  i.       .;. 


1  .-»     1  o  . 
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bama we  must  go  back  to  the  summer  of 
1903  and  travel  once  again  with  a  very  ycung 
salesman  Fresh  from  law  school,  this  eager 
salesman  believed,  with  all  his  heart,  tliat 
merchants  could  be  sold  with  a  loud  noise 
and  a  big  parade.  Accordingly  he  employed 
a  very  tall  man.  with  a  loud  voice,  dressed 
him  In  a  long  blue  coat,  and  equipped  him 
with  a  large  tin  horn.  This  man  marched 
throxijh  your  streets  crying  aloud  the  merits 
and  names  of  his  products.  This  one-man 
parade  attracted  much  attention,  but,  un- 
fortunately, made  no  sales.  The  loud  talker 
was  dismissed;  tlie  young  salesman  started 
out  alone.  He  learned  that  a  pad  and  a 
pencil  were  much  more  effective  in  making 
sales  than  a  loud  voice  and  a  tin  horn. 

Thirty-seven  years  later.  I  made  my  second 
trip  to  your  State.  On  that  occasion  I  came 
to  buy — not  to  sell.  I  had  just  met.  for  the 
first  time.  Alabama's  greatest  salesman.  Sen- 
ator LisTXE  Hill.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
your  great  Senator  led  me  into  a  corner  and 
whispered  of  the  untold  resources  of  Ala- 
bama. I  shall  never  forget  the  persuasive 
voice  that  gave  us  the  courage  to  dr.re  to 
enter  the  forbidden  land  of  aluminum. 

Today.  In  your  St:\te  stands  a  monument  to 
the  vision,  the  courage,  the  devotion,  the  tal- 
ent, and  the  creative  genius  of  Lister  Hill. 
In  the  little  city  which  now  bears  his  name, 
you  Will  find  mammoth  mills  consuming  Ala- 
bama's bauxite,  digesting  it  into  alumina 
and.  with  the  great  power  from  your  dams, 
reducing  this  magic  powder  into  the  vital 
metal  of  victory.  From  the?e  600  huge  elec- 
tric furnaces  aluminum  metal  is  not  only 
produced  but  is  blended  with  copper,  mag- 
nesium, and  other  metals  Into  the  strong, 
light  allDys  which  are  rolled  Into  sheets  and 
shapes  for  airplanes.  Reynolds  Metals  Is  to- 
day pnxlucing  and  fabricating  more  alumi- 
num metal  than  the  combined  total  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  Prance, 
and  England  a  few  years  before  the  war.  No- 
where in  the  United  States  of  America  can 
you  find  a  plant  like  the  plant  at  Llsterlilll. 
where  bauxite  pours  In  at  one  end  and  fin- 
ished products  for  airplanes  come  out  the 
other  end. 

Alabama  and  America  should  also  pay  high 
tribute  to  the  rare  courage  and  foresight  of 
P.-etldent  Roostvdt.  who.  tgainst  opposition, 
caused  to  be  built  mammoth  power  reservoirs 
for  fuiure  industries,  vrithcut  which  we  could 
not  havo  met  in  time  the  cliallencre  of  this 
light  metal  war.  No  one  can  ever  make  me 
boLeve  that  our  grr.it  Presiden*^.  in  pushing 
through  his  power  program,  did  not  at  that 
Umo  have  his  steady  eyes  on  Hitler. 

At  the  top  of  my  list  of  Alabama  assets  1 
place  your  manpower,  and  wonderful  m.~n- 
power  It  Is.  We  have  found,  here  in  Ala- 
bama, both  white  and  colored,  eager  men. 
alert  and  loyal,  with  brain  and  brawn  to 
quickly  lerrn  and  master  the  magic  secrets 
of   aiumlnuin    metal. 

I  next  list  your  leadership,  starting  with 
your  leaders  In  the  trlcitles.  your  county 
officials,  your  State  esecv  Jves.  end  your  very 
able  and  alert  Conartssmen  and  Senators,  all 
of  whom  have  been  eager  to  assist  us.  I 
could  add  to  that  list  hundreds  of  prominent 
mea  in  ycur  State  who  did  everytlilng  In 
their  povrer  to  enable  us  to  break  world  rec- 
ords. I  must  mention  one  as  an  outstanding 
eximpie— Mr  Tom  Martin,  of  your  great  Ala- 
bama Power  Co  He  placed  fvll  facilities  cf 
his  crgenlzatlon  with  no  hope  of  a  direct 
profit  I  grieve  with  you  over  the  passing  of 
the  brilliant  end  crarmln;?  D.  Ric»:..rd 
Foster.  With  deep  gratitude  we  ahall  always 
chprl«h  the  mf'mory  of  the  w.irm  ?nd  en^er 
reception  he  extended  otir  committee  2  years 
agi. 

I  would  next  list  your  water  power  and  ycur 
reservoirs  of  coal,  which,  like  giant  mairnets. 
have  attracted  and  will  continue  to  draw 
larpe  Industries  to  your  State. 

Fourth.  I  must  list  your  great  transporta- 
tion system — ra.lrcacis  that  are  now  striving 


to  build  the  South,  your  great  po  t  en  the 
Gulf,  your  trausportation  through  tlie  Ten- 
nessee, the  Mississippi,  and  the  Oiiio  Rivers. 

Fifth.  I  would  list  your  resources,  especially 
I  mention  the  abundance  of  Iron,  your  great 
steel  industries,  your  coal,  your  bauxite, 
your  lUnestone,  and  other  untold  resources. 

These   were  my   impressions  2   jears  ago. 

These  Impressions  have  proven  tnie  and 
profitable  to  my  company  and  I  vould  say 
that  the  hour  has  now  arrived  for  us  to  re- 
employ loud  talkers  to  tell  the  world  about 
the  State  of  Alabama. 

We  are  shocked  by  the  open  critic  sm  being 
voiced  today  against  our  leaders.  Tliree  years 
ago  we  might  well  have  been  alarmed  by  the 
slowness  of  the  democracy  to  pr:pa:e  for  the 
coming  battle.  Having  Intlmat*  knowledge 
of  the  Industrial  miracles  that  have  tjeen  per- 
formed, U  t  us  be  rca.sfiured  that  the  mass  pro- 
duction army  of  America  Is  on  the  inarch. 

The  only  fear  to  entertain  today  is  that 
some  may  be  misled  by  the  malicious  cam- 
paign of  the  Japs  and  the  Germans  who  are 
endeavoring  to  split  and  divide  America  into 
nationalities — to  turn  race  against  "ace.  and 
class  against  class.  We  must  preach  In  our 
schools  and  in  our  press  that  Amerca  Is  the 
melting  pot  that  has  blended  into  the  most 
powerful  nation  men  of  every  racr  and  of 
every  creed.  We  must  prove  to  our  children, 
and  to  our  children's  children,  tl  at  every 
act  of  the  Japs  and  Germans  reveals  that 
their  true  m.otive  in  this  war  is  the  total  de- 
struction of  freedom.  Every  creation  of 
genius,  every  gift  of  God,  every  advunce  that 
has  elevated  man  above  the  beast,  Is  being 
used  by  our  enemies  to  drive  man  once  again 
Into  the  Jungle.  With  such  a  chal'.er  ge  facing 
America,  there  must  be  no  division,  no  dis- 
loyalty, no  whimpering  of  discontent.  The 
civilization,  as  we  know  it  In  this  great  Iftnd. 
may  not  be  perfect  but  it  sflU  stanis  as  the 
greatest  civilization  ever  enjoyed  by  m.an. 

If  we  mtist  criticize,  if  we  must  find  fault, 
let  us  review  our  own  record  for  ti.e  past  2 
years  and  then  bellow  against  our  o'vn  omis- 
sions. As  true  patriots,  let  us  tie  Mght  our 
tongues;  strengthen  our  will  to  do;  toughen 
our  biceps:  renew  our  faith:  generate  a  daring 
eagerness  to  serve  In  this  great  ba.tle  for  the 
freedom  of  the  world,  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  e:\rthl 


Rural   Electrificab'on   Systems   if 
Shape  for  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


H'jiN.  liLORuL  V 


v:,!' 


OF   NEDRA-i.<i 

IN  THE  SERIATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1^42 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  entitled  "R.  E.  A.  SyMems  in 
Sound  Shape  for  War  Effort." 

There  being  no  objection,  tho  state- 
ment was  crderecl  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture re;eased  a  statistical  report  en  tlie  finan- 
cial and  operating  status  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  through  1941, 
showing  that  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration systems  as  a  group  entered  the  war 
period  in  a  sound  operating  condition.  Cur- 
tailment of  planned  expansion,  as  tlie  result 
of  materials  shortaees.  was  shown  to  have 
had  little  if  any  effect  on  the  stability  of  the 
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operating  systems  at  the  clo^e  of  the  calendar 
year. 

The  report  represents  the  latest  cumulative 
study  of  the  773  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration financed  systems  distributing  elec- 
tricity in  rural  areas  to  December  31.  1941. 
During  tlie  calendar  year  1941.  farmers  and 
other  rural  consumers  served  by  the  systems 
used  724.385.000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity 
as  compared  with  568,190.000  for  the  12 
months  preceding  June  30.  1941.  Revenues 
were  $35,022,000  as  against  $29,323,000  for  the 
earlier  period. 

The  report  places  at  £332.033,107  the  total 
cf  funds  advanced  to  systems  and  Indicates 
that  370,683  weighted  miles  of  line  had  been 
constructed.  Lines  In  various  stages  of  com- 
pletion, with  percentage  values  assigned,  are 
included  In  the  weighted  construction 
figure. 

At  the  end  of  the  report  period  348.062 
miles  of  line  were  in  operation  serving  902.266 
consumers — farms.  commercial  eslablisii- 
ments,  factories  and  food  processing  plants, 
mines,  mills,  and  military  installations  such 
as  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  bases,  airfields 
and  aviation  beacons. 

That  the  systems  were  satisfactorily  meet- 
ing their  financial  obligations  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  Indicated  by  the  following  table 
showing  tijat  delinquency  on  construction 
loans  is  less  than  1  percent  and  that  advance 
payments  of  principal  were  approximately  34 
times  as  great  as  overdue  amounts: 

R.  E.  A  -financed  systems'  payments  of  inter- 
est and  principal  on  distribution,  trans- 
inission.  and  generating  loans  cumulative 
totals  as  of  Dec.  31,  1941 


founded.  Nearly  a  million  American  farms 
are  now  In  a  position  to  do  their  utmost 
In  production  and  preservation  cf  needed 
foods  because  of  the  availability  of  electric 
power.  This  vast  rural  army  could  not  pos- 
sibly exert  its  maximum  effort  unless  the 
systems — most  of  them  nonprofit  coopera- 
tives— weie  distributing  adequate  amounts 
of  low -cost  electricity  on  a  sound,  business- 
like basis.  It  Is  encouraging  to  know  that 
these  systems  have  been  built  on  a  solid,  vm- 
shakable  foundation." 


Item 


Amonnt.-!  due 

I'nlii  "11  amounts  due.. 

Ovprdui'  aiiuiuiits 

Advarn'  payments.. 

NoU'S  paid  in  full 


Sysloms  with— 

Ovi'iduc  amounts... 
Advance  payments. 


Interest 


W.  rAi.  391 
»,  eoo,r84 

61.407 


82,936 


PrincipaJ 


$2.  7.71,  R36 

2,  72«.  728 

3I>.  108 

3, «:».  fi89 

8dr>.440 

S  umber 

308 


The  report  focuses  attention  on  the  in- 
crease In  use  of  electricity  developed  as  con- 
sumers acqtiire  more  equipment  and  adapt 
electric  power  to  a  greater  number  of  farm 
operations.  Thirty  systems  that  had  been  In 
existence  43  months  or  more  reported  an 
average  use  of  77  kilowatt-hours  a  month  by 
each  consumer. 

The  report  also  shows  the  percentage  of 
minimum  bills  declines  and  revenue  per  mile 
cf  line  increases  markedly  as  systems  become 
firmly  established.  Systems  1  to  6  months 
old  had  an  average  of  40  percent  of  their  con- 
sumers in  the  minimum  bill  class,  while 
only  18  percent  of  the  consumers  on  systems 
43  months  old  were  restricting  their  us3 
to  the  point  where  minimum  charges  cov- 
ered their  monthly  service.  Revenue  per 
mile  for  the  latter  group  averaged  $1421  as 
compared  with  $7.25  for  those  systems  no 
more  than  6  months  eld. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  statis- 
ticians pointed  out  that  the  above  statistics 
should  be  interpreted  with  consideration  for 
the  diluting  effect  cf  newly  energized  line, 
which  cannot  compare  favorably  with  older, 
seasoned  mileage  in  number  of  consumers 
per  mile,  kilowatt-hour  consumption  or  reve- 
nues per  mile. 

Rural  Electrification  Administrator  Harry 
Slattery  said  he  was  extremely  gratified  by 
the  trends  shown  In  the  report. 

"Systems  financed  by  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  had  thrown  their  main  re- 
sources into  the  defense  prcgr^im  long  before 
Pearl  Harbor."  he  declared.  "We  knew  that 
farmers  would  use  electric  power  as  a  keen- 
edged  weapon  In  the  battl3  of  food  produc- 
tion, and  our  confidence  In  them  was  not  ill- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  12.  1942 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  remarks  of 
Grenville  Clark  for  the  Town  Meeting 
of  the  Air  October  29.  1942,  or.  the  sub- 
ject How  Must  We  Change  Our  Man- 
power Methods  To  Win  the  War? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  {xjsition  can  be  simply  stated.  I  believe 
that  nothing  less  than  the  prompt  enactment 
of  a  comprehensive  national  service  act  will 
solve  this  problem.  I  believe  that  we  have  got 
to  have  this  legislation  to  win  the  war.  Until 
we  have  such  a  law.  I  believe  that  the  mo- 
bilization of  our  full  war  power  will  be  im- 
possible. I  believe  that  we  need  this  law 
now.  not  at  some  later  date  after  experi- 
menting with  half-measures. 

Let  me  define  what  I  mean  by  a  national 
service  act.  I  mean  a  law  with  two  funda- 
mentals: First,  the  Imposition  upon  every 
able-bodied  man  and  woman  of  a  legal  obli- 
gation to  aid  the  war  effort  by  nonccmbatant 
work.  as.  when,  and  where  required  by  the 
Government.  Second,  the  creation  of  ade- 
qu  te  administrative  machinery  fcr  the  effec- 
tive and  just  application  of  that  iDrinciple. 

The  essence  of  such  a  law  is  the  existence 
of  power  to  require  the  service.  It  is  true 
that  if  compulsory  powers  exist,  there  will 
be  little  occasion  for  their  use.  This  has  been 
proved  by  British  experience.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  without  compulsory  po'vers  In  the 
background,  voluntary  methods  cannot  ac- 
complish the  purpose.  Do  not  hn  fooled  by 
this.  With  national  service  in  effect,  volun- 
tary methods  will  still  mainly  prevail  but 
they  can  succeed  only  if  the  majority  know 
chat  tlie  obligation  if.  universal  ard  that  any 
Indifferent  minority  will  be  required  to  do 
Its  parr. 

As  to  necessity:  It  is  now  announced  that 
we  are  to  have  armed  forces  of  9.CO(i.OO0  men — 
7.500.000  in  the  Army  and  1.500,000  in  the 
Navy.  It  Is  plain  as  day  that  we  cannot 
equip,  transport,  and  supply  these  forces  or 
give  them  a  fair  chance,  unless  we  mobilize 
our  whole  working  force  under  a  systematic 
plan.  It  is  plain  also  that  without  a  universal 
legal  obligation  to  aid  the  war  effort,  no  such 
mobilization  can  be  accomplished  This  war 
Is  too  big  and  too  critical  for  half  measures 
and  palliatives.  We  cannot  avoid  coming  to 
real  universal  service  in  the  end.  If  we  de- 
lay further.  It  will  simply  prolong  the  war. 

The  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  present 
methods  Is  In  every  newspaper.  Recently  a 
ship  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Hawaii 
with  civilian  workers  to  work  on  the  military 


installations  at  Pearl  Harbor.  The  press  re- 
ported  that  out  of  250  berths  provided  for 
these  men.  only  81  were  filled.  Is  this  back- 
ing up  our  fighting  men? 

We  read  daily  that  the  production  of  vital 
metals,  including  copper,  is  far  less  than  it 
could  be  If  sufficient  labor  were  on  hand, 
although  the  men  needed  are  available  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Is  this  giving 
decent  support  to  our  armed  forces  at  the 
front? 

What  do  you  suppose  that  our  fighting  men 
can  think  when  th«y  iiear  of  these  and  other 
examples  of  slackness  at  home? 

First  of  all,  therefore,  we  need  universal 
service  as  a  matter  of  common  decency  to 
our  sons  and  brothers  who  are  Just  l)egin- 
ning  to  fight  this  vast  war  all  over  the  world. 
We  need  It,  too,  liecnuse  the  hard  expe- 
rience ot  other  countries  shows  that  It  Is 
Impossible  to  mobilize  the  full  strength  of 
a  nation  without  universal  service.  Th's  Is 
true  of  Great  Britain,  of  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  all  of  which  have  national-service 
acts.  It  is  true  of  Russia,  where  man.  woman, 
and  child  fight  under  a  system  of  universal 
service  more  drastic  than  any  we  have  yet 
dreamed  of.  Why  .should  we  he  so  arrogant 
as  to  suppose  that  we  can  fight  a  full-scale 
war  without  organizing  as  effectively  ac  these 
nations? 

Now  we  are  mobilized  on  only  a  50  p>ercent 
basis  at  most.  Wendell  Willkie  says  40  per- 
cent. If  we  could  beat  Germany  and  Japan 
with  a  50-percent  effort,  that  would  be  fine. 
But  will  anyone  now  have  the  nerve  to  say 
that  we  can  beat  the  Axis  without  bringing 
to  bear  our  full  power — 100  percent  Instead 
of  40  or  50? 

I  end  by  stressing  again  the  Importance 
of  the  time  factor.  The  whole  tempo  of  our 
effort  Is  too  slow  to  win  this  war.  at  any  rate 
within  any  reasonable  period — month  after 
month  of  hesitation  before  taking  effective 
measures  to  stabilize  prices  and  wages; 
11  months  after  the  Army  wanted  it  to  make 
a  sufficient  reduction  of  the  draft  age.  This 
Is  no  way  to  win  this  war. 

Once  again  we  are  temporizing  with  a  great 
Issue — this  manpower  problem — the  most  Im- 
portant of  them  all.  Every  day's  further  de- 
lay will  cost  u«  dearly.  Perhaps  that  delay 
would  cost  us  freedom  Itself.  Certainly  It 
win  cost  more  lives  of  the  best  of  our  youth. 
Not  only  do  v,e  need  this  law.  We  need  it 
now. 


L'lhtorial  T.'-'butes  to  Hon.  (j'-frgt   VV 
horns,   ot    Nebra.'>ka 
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HON.  SCOTT  W  LUCAS 

or   ILLINOIS, 

IN  THE  SEN.ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  November  12.  1942 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  th3  Appendix  of  the  Record  three  edi- 
torials relating  to  our  distinguished  and 
beloved  colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Norris].  The  first 
is  an  editorial  recently  appearing  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  entitled  "Senator 
Norris  Is  Wrong." 

The  second  is  also  an  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  entitled  "The 
Grand  Old  Roman." 

The  third  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Springfield  State  Register,  of  Springfield, 
111.,  entitled  "What?    Nonis,  Too?" 
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There  being  no  objiX-tion,  th^ 
als  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
Record,  as  follows: 

ittcax  the  St    !^-i;=   r     -   D.  - 

SE.NATOR    >    j?.R:s    I-    -AiioN.-, 

With  tears  In  his  eyes.  Senator 
reporters  yestenlay  In   Washington 
defeat  for  rt-election  was  "a  re 
jrears  of  serrjce  ""     TV    ■     he  ^^-^it 
that,    although    h-  :    done    his 

repiKlUte  wrong  and  evil  In  gov< 
affairs.  I  would  havp  tn  arlmit  I  h 
utterly." 

This  Is   one    t.ntt    when  SenaUtr 
WTonf^ — dead   wrong      His  defeat 
rrptJdlailon  of  h:s  eenice      It  was  r 
to  him  that   be  had  T.ill«t  ntt»rlv 
at  the  urgij'5  of  his  frlerd.s  r    '■; 
to   rehire      He    xa';    handlcar -»>!    n 
▼anced  years     w   p:.     i*-   r.:.    -; 
was  75:  now  h*  .-  Hi       Hi    r     .     ■     . 
race  as  an  lnd'';w:ii'--;,-    u  n  ,-■   ■  <t 
be    vruien    In    <  :     ';..     o 
supporter  of  the  N'  i    Lx  t 
ti>e  dtsaatlsf action  »;t:i  the  aaia:- 
•lou-ness    in    ::ettm£;    d -wn    tn    b' 
pro-eriuirM?  th     u    - 

Thr    NORSLS    A'    .    ^.'-   ili^    p<]    'hf    ! 
''■■V-      ■!  of  0>!-er«^'~     n>-,!.     f.'hf-'f>:* 
v  Li..^  ,   Author.         '         . 
dog  contract,  »n-  ;.j-  r;<»',    ,  v..' 
lan   cf    "!!'■    ^•.m:)i,  ;.*ri ,  -    ■ .:    1 1  .*.    ?,-'-].■■ 
ary — u.       '    i^   n.;;f<i    .w^n^  a   ■•;.    th 
>;r!f     ■■:•    ■     A   ■■  '  I,*     :, vi'i, !>*•:-- Iha' 
:.    '.    r."  •;  ':,<-.  -i        H»    h;   =    n.--*    U:\e:' 
i'"W      \'    '-T.    a:\      - 'm  !  fv- -11 -1' ,      uh   f-f' 
:i.t:.l<;     »;.:     &o    remembert'd    Iwr*,; 
returns  of  November  3  are  forgotten 
In  dusty  boks. 
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I  From  the  Springfield  (HI.)   State  Register  ] 

WKAT       V      RKIS       TOO' 

Heroic  lo  dele«:.  ^  ..ted  State^  Senator 
Gzoass  W.  NosBis.  oX  Nebraska,  is  b<  ing  hon- 
ored In  Washir.gton  and  elsewherf  fcr  his 
faithful  public  service 

Hl5  Kreat  admirrr.  the  l?t«  United  Stntes 
Senator  J.imes  Hamilton  Lewis,  oi  IlHnoH:, 
occe  sa:d.  ain;dst  th.*  appause  of 
)eag\jes  m  the  Stn.itp.  irresjjjctivr 
aan  aAliation.  that  "'Senator  i;r  '- 
Ris  is  the  greatest  Individual  -;.  v 
has  served  in  any  legi>;  i  . 
the  world  dunr.e  M-  a-.v  ai.d  h.^-' 

So  magniflce:'  h3«  b"-;-.  h!s  recnrtt 
truus  his  service".   ';    r    »>:•■■;    ^••:a't' 
receniiy    aiiaounrrd     •  -  ;:     h.      - 
from   the  Sen.;'-    nt»i  hvl-*'    .".    ,<'i-, 
forwa.'d-lo<iltii'.^  L»-Tn.jcr.u~  a.-id  Xiet)UDii^-:.5 
alJc?  ;n  Nebraska  prevailed  upon  tim  to  be 
a  candid:i*..p  ss.nn,  because  the  Nat:   :•.  needed 
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[Prom  the  St  Louis  Post-Dlspnjtch 

Everywhere  m  •(:■    ,iUT:'.:y    • . t 
at  the  defeat      •    ,~;.rt-..t    tii  >»<..' 
the  graud  old  M    i.**     ot  .NeOfd^tii 
years  has  been  a  pe<.>pl€'s  tribune  ::   |Wh 
ton.     It  18  aot  toij  iTiuch  to  say  i: 
movai    taices    ihf    W^,;.  .^r    of    Coi  i  >> 
stands  highest  in  me  nittioual  e&t< 
ais.  of  Nebraska,  always  could  b*^  c 
•■Integrity"   wa.s  the   title   which 
pbers  uuderstandingly  gave  to  the 
of  his  career. 

Had  Seniitor  Noaais  staved  In  thej  Republl 
can  party,  he  undoubtedly  would  liave  been 
reelected  to  his  s'xth  term  Pr*  h*  cho^e  to 
break  with  it  completely  in  1936  ai  d  yester 
day  he  ran  as  aa  indtpeadeat  agTila  it  regular 
Republican  and  Democratic  cpfX!::t!Us  Hi-s 
name  had  to  be  written  In  The 
vote  wa.5  not  so  tiiuch  a  vote  Ln-r-.i 
conscience  of  Congress"  a^  it  wai  for  the 
two-party  system  Gee  kct  Nurris  need  h.Tve 
no  regrets.  He  has  served  his  StatJ  and  his 
country  well  What  he  think-s  and 
be  matters  of  profound  publu:  Irjterest  so 
long  as  he  lives 
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him  In  this  perilous  hour.  A  fervent  expres- 
sion of  approval  spread  tbroughout  the 
nation. 

But  this  distinguished  statesman  was  in- 
voluntarily retired  Ttiesday  by  a  voting  surge 
as  l:Tdlscriminat€  as  it  was  Irresls'.ible.  That 
su  .  -  w  victory,  if  you  please,  to  Congress- 
mjiii  Stephtn  a.  Dat  over  the  brilliant 
young,  Intensely  American  patriot.  Benja- 
min Adamowskl,  by  the  same  token  thet  It 
swept  the  great  Senator  Nop.ris  to  defeat. 

But  that  was  not  the  defeat  of  an  individual. 
It  was  the  defeat  of  a  great  principle. 

As  the  Senator  teartully  expressed  it  in 
Washington  yesterday:  "I  have  lived  accord- 
ing to  ray  philosophy  of  govemmeat.  and  now 
I  am  pa.ssing  out  of  the  political  picture  with 
the  flag  of  th.it  philcophy  trailing  in  defeat." 

Senator  Nokjkxs  had  established  a  record  of 
complete  fulfillment  of  duty,  but  his  inde- 
pendence marked  him  for  defeat  by  those 
whose  partisan  idolatry  prompts  tbem  to 
worship  the  symbol  of  prejudice  and  stu- 
pidity, the  party  circle. 

But  long  after  the  party  clrcie  idolaters 
who  win  by  the  customary  methods  of  prej- 
udicial partiaanabip  shall  have  been  forgot- 
ten, the  name  of  Gior&e  W  Nojuus  will  shine 
as  a  great  beacon  Ui'ht  to  lead  American  citi- 
zens up  the  jucged  paths  of  unselfish  service 
such  has  m£de  possible  and  will  preserve 
America. 


The    Ri-ht   To    Strii.e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

.-.  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Nnrember  12.  1942 

W;  'At  )(.'■).•.■  Ft-  wf  Michigan.  Mr. 
S;  •  .liicr,  ur.d- r  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
rr.,irlts  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
low-lne  editorial  from  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  of  November  10,  1942: 

TH«    tiCHr    TO    STRIKE    MEA*iS    ICORX    THAN    OTJB 
SQLOUSS    UVES 

If  an  alien  entered  Russia,  took  over  the 
leadership  of  labor,  and  then  called  a  strike 
ou  war  production  Just  for  the  hell  of  it  and 
to  find  out  "who  is  running  this  town^"  he 
would  never  live  to  get  an  answer.  He  would 
be  shot  as  grimly  and  efficiently  as  a  Nazi 
before  Stalingrad. 

If  this  .'^me  alien  tried  to  enter  Germany. 
he  would  be  shot  at  the  border  beer  use  he 
w^s  not  a  Nazi. 

If  this  man  without  a  country  attempted 
his  trick  in  Great  Britain,  he  wotild  not  be 
shot  but  he  would  be  promptly  arrested  to 
have  his  head  examined,  and  Parliament 
would  be  demanding  an  explanation  of  how 
he  get  in.  why  he  had  nut  been  deported,  and 
who  was  responsible  for  his  rise  to  power. 

But  nothing  like  that  happens  In  America. 
as  has  been  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Harry 
Bridges  Today  in  Detroit  we  have  another 
example  of  how  a  foreign  agitator  can  walk 
across  our  boundary  line  and  ttke  over  the 
leadersliip  oi  a  national  organization  of  labor 
xuiions.  even  while  showing  his  contempt  for 
the  United  States  by  persistently  'efusing  for 
14  years  to  become  a  citizen. 

The  man.  Matthew  Smitii.  frankly  organ- 
ized a  new  Confederation  of  Unioas  of  Amei- 
ica  b«cau.-e  he  does  not  think  that  either 
the  Cougri'ss  for  Industrial  OrganLzations  or 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  radical 
enough.  '  We  want  an  organization  which 
*:n  be  to  the  left  of  both."  he  said. 

And  when  this  alien  in  our  midst  calls  a 
strike  Friday  of  9  000  workers  in  the  heart  of 
Americas    war    effort,    losing    100,000    man- 


hours,  with  cur  fighting  men  desperately  In 
need  of  equipment,  he  declares  he  does  It 
because  he  wants  to  see  if  there  Is  any  law 
and  order  In  this  town!  Detroit  Int  ustry  is 
partially  paralyaed  for  48  hours  and  the  whole 
program  slowed  \!own  because  this  alien  agi- 
tator is  having  a  Jurisdictional  tight  with  a 
rival  union  (the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
irations)  over  members. 

And  when  he  calls  such  a  strike,  nc thing  is 
done  to  him.  Instead  the  heads  of  tlie  Army 
and  the  Navy,  the  leaders  of  the  \^ar  Pro- 
duction Board,  the  officials  of  the  Wf  r  Labor 
Board  all  plead  with  him  as  little  children, 
hoping  to  escape  punishment  from  an  angry 
father.  His  dignity  is  far  more  Important 
than  the  lives  of  our  fighting  men. 

The  War  Labor  Board  promptly  nishes  to 
Detroit  to  offer  Its  apologies  for  delaying  .set- 
tlement of  a  dispute  that  has  draggeii  on  for 
W3eks.  And  foreigner  Smith  boasts  that  he 
has  won  his  victory  even  if  his  strikes  may 
lose  one  on  the  American  battle  lines  of  the 
world. 

This  man  Smith  came  to  Detroit  from  Eng- 
land In  1928  and  has  been  organizing  labor 
unions  ever  since.  Thsse  labor  unions  are 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  but  organizer  Smith  decline!  to  be- 
come a  citizen  among  the  very  people  he 
insists  on  organizing. 

No  wonder  the  Russian  and  the  Br:  tish  are 
puzzled  about  America! 

No!  Alien  Smith  will  not  be  punished  for 
his  insolent  crippling  of  our  war  effort.  H^ 
will  be  supported  and  soothed  and  sustained 
by  the  Administration  at  Washingto:i  which 
has  held  to  but  one  consistent  tem-t— that 
a  labor  union  can  do  no  wrong — not  even 
when  headed  by  men  whose  only  investment 
In  America,  is  a  one-way  ticket  to  arrive  here. 

Years  ago  under  Kasier  Wilhelm  tte  whole 
world  recked  with  laughter  at  the  exijense  of 
Germanic  militarism.  A  humb4e  cobbler 
stole  a  Prussian  officer's  uniform,  took  com- 
mand of  a  German  Army  division,  by  barking 
out  orders,  marched  it  into  the  town  of 
Kopec,  declared  martial  law.  and  locted  the 
town  treasury— Just  to  prove  that  Germany 
was  so  obsessed  with  the  military  mind  that 
even  the  Army  would  obey  orders  without 
ever  asking  a  qusstion. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  arc  begin- 
ning to  witness,  it  wo-Jld  setm,  sorie  such 
obsesslcn  on  the  part,  of  the  master  mints  <  f 
Wetblngion.  Anything  must  be  andjned 
and  endorsed  as  long  as  it  bears  t:>e  label 
"union  made"'  even  if  the  label  is  cou;iterfeit. 

The  cobbler  ot  Kopec  rocked  the  world  with 
laughter  because  what  be  did  was  in  time  of 
peace. 

Therefore,  there  is  this  difference  in  the 
American  farce;  Our  men  are  dying  iu  battle 
to  save  this  Nation.  They  need  th?  ships, 
the  planes,  the  tanks,  the  guns,  the  muni- 
tions with  which  to  fisht. 

But  our  labor  "'cobbler  of  Kopec"  bliUiely 
declares  a  labor  holiday  and  the  law  remains 
silent. 

The  congress  of  Industrial  Orean.£ations 
and  the  American  Fede.-ation  of  Labor  went 
on  record  as  outlawing  ail  strikes  for  the 
duration.  Their  le?ders  have  stood  by  that 
pledge  and  have  denounced  ail  wildcat  sTikcs. 
Mr  Smiths  Mpchanirs  Educational  Society 
of  America  has  refused  to  waive  thj.i  right 
to  strike  tiecause  Mr  Smith,  not  '"of  ArQe:ica," 
says  it  "would  prevent  us  from  exploiting 
labor  in  wartime" 

That  right  is  much  more  importai.t  than 
the  lives  of  American  ciUaens,  es.-ecially 
when  the  one  who  stresses  it  is  not  aii  Amer- 
ican. 

Count  your  coffee  beai^s.  measuie  your 
sugar,  ration  your  gasoline,  and  don't  warm 
your  bouse.  Obey  all  rules  and  reguiations 
because  Washington  is  going  to  get  toiigh 
and  .ail  yawns  for  you  as  a  miscreant  and 
as  one  disloyal  to  America. 

But  paralyze  war  production  If  you  so  de- 
sire as  long  as  you  do  it  as  a  union  leader. 


Xl'lX   TO  THE  CnXLiilESSIONAL  KK(T)i:n 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGOAHL 

OF    MINNESOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  12,  1942 

Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
from  the  Minnesota  Automobile  Dealers 
Association: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Min- 
nesota Automobile  Dealers  Association,  held 
Wednesday,  November  4,  at  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

•'Whereas  we  are  informed  that  national  gas 
rationing  Is  to  be  invoked  for  the  preservation 
of  rubber;    and 

"Whereas  it  has  been  recommended  that 
driving  be  reduced  to  the  percentage  recom- 
mended by  the  investigating  committees;  and 

"Whereas  the  records  indicate  that  in  the 
territory  of  Minnesota  driving  has  been  re- 
duced to  within  a  close  margin  of  the  reduc- 
tions recommended;   and 

"Whereas  a  State  law  has  recently  been  In- 
voked limiting  automobile  speed  in  this  State 
to  35  miles  per  hour;  and 

"Whereas  we  believe  that  this  reduction  In 
speed  will  reduce  mileage  and  the  consump- 
tion of  rubber,  ultimately  reducing  the  re- 
quired mileage  to  below  the  maximum  mile- 
age designated  as  necessary  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  rubber:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Minnesota  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  requests  that  prior  to  the 
invoking  of  national  gasoline  rationing  that 
the  present  conditions  of  driving  to  be  given  a 
trial  period  of  not  less  than  60  days,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  that  period  the  mileage  reduction 
has  been  obtained  that  Is  believed  to  be 
necessary,  that  national  gasoline  rationing  be 
dispensed  with,  thereby  releasing  the  man- 
power necessary  to  supervise  rationing  to 
some  other  more  necessary  war  effort  and 
further  relieving  the  people  of  compulsion 
when  we  believe  the  American  way  of  com- 
pliance should  be  voluntarily  adhered  to." 
Frank  S.  Stone, 
General  Manager,  Minnesota 
Automobile  Dealers  Association. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  flALE  BCGGS 

of  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  NovciJibcr  12,  1942 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Louisi- 
ana's forests,  one  of  her  major  natural 
resources,  are  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  Nation's  war  effort.  Since  colonial 
days  these  forests  have  provided  material 
for  building  hom.es,  communities,  rail- 
roads, churches,  and  schools;  they  have 
given  employment  to  thousands  of  work- 
ers; in  addition,  they  have  exerted  a 
beneficial  influence  in  conserving  rainfall 
and  in  protecting  soil  from  excessive  ero- 
sion. Today  these  forests  are  being 
drafted  to  serve  at  home  and  overseas,  re- 
placing strategic  metal  and  furnishing 
many  essential  products  for  America  and 


her  allies.  They  are  the  source  of  im- 
mense quantities  of  lumber  which  is  going 
in*o  the  construction  of  cantonments, 
war  factories,  and  homes  for  war  work- 
ers; forest  products  are  necessary  for  the 
building  of  bridges,  ships,  docks,  and  air- 
planes; they  provide  wood  for  gunstocks; 
wooden  boxes  and  paperboard  for  the 
crating  or  boxing  of  munitions,  ma- 
chines, and  other  war  materials;  turpen- 
tine and  rosin  for  munitions  and  other 
military  uses;  cellulose  for  explosives, 
and  many  other  necessities  of  war. 
Many  large  Army  camps  are  located  in 
Louisiana,  where  they  have  been  carved 
out  of  the  forest;  training  maneuvers 
are  centered  in  forested  areas. 

Tlae  cutting  of  Louisiana's  forests  has 
been  greatly  speeded  up  due  to  the  in- 
creased   demands    for    v.ar    materials. 
This  is  resulting  in  a  current  drain  on 
the  State's  timber  supplies  greater  than 
the    amount    being    replaced     through 
growth,  an  entirely  justifiable  measure  in 
the   present   crisis.     Nevertheless,   it   is 
important  that  this  great  natur;il  asset, 
so  essential  to  our  permanent  national 
defense  and  economic  security,  be  ade- 
quately  protected   and   wisely    utilized, 
with  the  least  possible  waste.    President 
Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
last  January,  recognized  such  ne<?d  when 
he  said,  "It  is  necessary  in  wartime  to 
conserve  natural  resources  and  keep  in 
repair  our  national   plant.    We  cannot 
afford  waste  or  destruction,  for  we  must 
continue  to  think  of  the  good  of  future 
generations    of    Americans,"    The  con- 
tribution of  Louisiana's  forests  in   the 
period  of  readjustment  that  will  follow 
the  war  will  be  highly  important,  not  only 
in  providing  the  raw  materials  needed  for 
a  huge  reconstruction  program  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  also  in  supplying;  outlets 
for  labor  and  industry  within  the  State. 
After  more  than  a  century  cf  forest 
exploitation    and   clearing   of   land   for 
farms,  Louisiana's  forest  land  still  occu- 
pies more  than  16,000.000  acre:5,  or  56 
percent  of  tlie  total   land  area  of  the 
State.    Actually,  this  amounts  to  more 
than   13  times  the  acreage   planted  to 
cotton.    However,   this   immense  forest 
area  is  far  from  being  fully  productive. 
Farmers  O'vvn  about  21  percent  of  the 
total  Louisiana  woodland;  approximately 
4  percent  is  in  national  forests;   about 
one-half  of  1  percent  is  in  State  forests 
and  parks;  approximately  8  percent  is  in 
State  ownership  as  a  result  of  tax  de- 
fault; and  the  balance,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  total,  is  in  the  hands  cf  lumber  com- 
panies, pulp  mills,  and  other  nonfarm 
private  owners. 

According  to  the  1939  census,  over  one- 
third  of  all  workers  employed  in  Louisi- 
ana's manufacturing  industries  received 
their  income  directly  from  the  prepara- 
tion of  forest  products  for  the  market. 
Ho"^v  its  forest  lands  are  handled  is  of 
importance  to  these  workers  and  to  every 
citizen  of  Louisiana.  If  the  lands  are 
well  managed,  the  State  will  be  assured 
of  a  maximum  .supply  of  forest  products, 
expanded  industries,  more  work  for 
labor,  a  broader  and  more  stable  tax 
base,  and  better  living  standards  and 
improved  prosperity  for  all. 

What  is  the  present  situation  as  re- 
gards this  valuable  Loiu.'^iana  resource? 


Although  commendable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  adoption  of  good  for- 
estry practices  by  a  growing  number  of 
progressive  timberland  owners  in  the 
State,  the  forests  as  a  whole  arc  far  from 
being  in  a  sound  condition.  A  recent 
survey  by  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice indicated  that  Louisiana's  forests  are, 
in  general,  greatly  understocked,  pro- 
ducing at  less  than  half  of  their  potential 
capacity.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  destruc- 
tive timber-cutting  practices  of  the  past, 
although  even  today  altogether  too  much 
timber  is  being  cut  without  any  conscious 
attempt  to  perpetuate  the  forest.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  operations  of 
hundreds  of  small  portable  sawmills,  the 
owners  of  which  usually  own  no  timber- 
land  and  who  generally  cut  any  tree  that 
will  make  a  2  by  4.  In  southwest  Louisi- 
ana there  are  nearly  a  million  acres  of 
land  formerly  covered  by  some  of  the 
finest  longleaf  pine  in  the  South  that  are 
now  desolate  and  bare  stump  fields;  they 
will  not  bear  another  timber  crop  unless 
planted.  Part  of  the  present  unsatisfac- 
tory forest  condition  can  also  be  laid  to 
oft-recurring  fires,  which  in  the  past 
destroyed  untold  millions  cf  forest  seed- 
lings and  reduced  the  growth  and  the 
quality  of  the  remaining  trees.  Ade- 
quate protection  of  forests  from  fire  is 
one  of  the  essentials  of  good  forest  man- 
agement, yet  today  only  about  one-third 
of  Louisiana's  forests  are  under  organ- 
ized fire  protection. 

Everyone  will  agree  as  to  the  necessity 
of  producing  all  the  forest  raw  materials 
needed  for  the  war  effort,  even  though 
this  results  in  a  temporary  overcutting. 
However,  this  should  be  done  with  a 
minimum  of  waste  and  under  methods 
which  will  properly  use  and  conserve 
forest-productive  capacity  rather  than 
tear  it  down.  If  Louisiana's  forests  are 
to  yield  maximum,  sustained  returns  to 
the  landov.'ners  and  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  public,  a  number  of  actions 
should  be  taken  now,  the  owners  and 
public  each  contributing  a  share.  It  is 
not  too  early  to  lay  sound  plans  for  a 
forestry  program  to  meet  the  problems 
and  adjustments  of  the  post-war  period. 
Later  on  will  be  too  late. 

A  major  first  step  is  to  see  that  all 
Louisiana's  forest  lands  receive  adequate 
protection  from  fire,  insects,  and  disease. 
This  is  particularly  urgent  as  a  war 
measure,  to  avoid  critical  losses  during 
this  emergency.  It  will  mean  that  addi- 
tional public  and  private  funds  must  be 
made  available  for  such  protection  pur- 
poses. 

To  obtain  a  crop  of  timber  by  good  for- 
est protection  and  management  is  of  no 
permanent  value  if  the  productivity  of 
the  forest  is  subsequently  curtailed  or 
impaired  by  improper  or  destructive  cut- 
ting. Therefore,  it  seems  essential,  in 
the  public  interest,  that  timber  harvest- 
ing practices  on  private  lands  be  placed 
under  some  form  of  public  control.  This 
could  be  done  by  setting  up  minimum 
cutting  standards  that  will  prevent  un- 
necessary destruction  and  deterioration 
of  the  forest  resource,  thus  assuring  that 
forest  lands  will  be  kept  reasonably  pro- 
ductive, and  that  watershed  protection 
values  will  not  be  impaired.  Such  re- 
quirements are  relatively  simple;  in  fact. 
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private  owners  who  are  already  practic- 
ing prood  forestry  are  doing  far  more 
than  would  be  required  under  any  mini- 
mum cutting  standards.  The  St  »te  of 
Louisiana  has  a  msjor  rp5;ponsibi'ity  in 
enacting  forest  regulatory  I'Cislation 
and  In  its  administration.  W 
pens  to  Louisiana's  forests,  hu^vtVri.  is 
also  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  lest  of 
the  country.  As  a  m:^.tt<:r  of  fact  Lou- 
isiana exports  more  lumber  and  other 
forest  products  than  it  u.ses  Ixally. 
Therefore,  if  the  Stp.te  falls  to  m  !ot  its 
responsibilities  in  this  re<»ard  th-:  Fed- 
eral Government  should  take  the  peces- 
sary  action. 

O-her  measures  needed  to  .rr.i:;ij-.e  the 
present  forestry  sttuaticr.  .:  L<:iiisiana 
mclude: 

First.  Acquisition  and  manageni :  •  by 
communities,  pari.shcs,  the  State,  or  the 
Pt<leral  Government  of  forest  la  ids  of 
vital  public  interest,  such  as  Imcjnrtant 
watersheds  or  areas  submarcinal  i 
vate  forest  management,  or  area^  ;,  ia.r 
devastated  that  the  expense  of  bipnging 

creat 
V   ac- 


them  back  Into  prcductirn   i , 
for   private   owners.     On    f-:l 
quired  lands  a  proportion  of  the  cjurrent 
mcome  is  returned  tn  thf  local 
ments  In  lieu  of  taxes.     The  crt 
of  the  forestry  job.  hcwcvor.  v  ;      {  -i  re- 
main with  '^''  pr;vH"e  owner.- 

S:*cond.  M  .  ;.  n:     -^  needs  to  h^  done 
In  the  way  ol   loiesl    •  x    •- 
tion,  dt^monstration.  i.'-.r.  ■  '..: 
ance  relative  to  proper  forest  minagf- 
ment.  and  marketing  of  thr.'D-r  p:i  due'?. 

Third.  Much  additional  ..':  :Tr  i  :  :.  is 
needed  to  provide  the  scientiil  ■  b  l  :  f  ir 
Rcod  forestry  practices  and  tl;.  >  :  b  st 
be  obtained  through  forest  re-  a:  .  clue 
to  insufficient  funds,  present  for'  .st  re- 
search efforts  are  shori  of  actual  needs. 

Fourth.  Obstacles  to  stabilizrd  (  wner 
.«h:n  r.--Cf^s>ary  for  lon^r-time  fores!  man 
a-  ::•.-.:, t  >l:oul(.l  be  rtmcved  or  atncl'-O 
rated;  among  these  are  di.<-  ;  ;: 
taxes,  unfair  fremht  rates,  ar  1  •.. 
able  credit  facilities. 

Louisiana's  forests,  whirh  occu 
most  6  out  of  everj'  10  acres  of  !» 
area,  are  of  mestimabie  value    r:  •; 
effort.     They  also  can  and  s;.   ..  u 
major  role  in  the  p<i?i-\var  fu    .r 
grea-     e    mmonwealth.      Forest.-; 
from  m>.i>L  other  natural  r'^sourcf-  : 
tliey  can  be  fully  used,  and,  at  tl> 
time,  be  made  to  increas»»  in  volurr 
value.     Forestry  progress  in  Lou 
being  implemented  by  the  work  < 
State  forester's  organization,  the 
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e.x  en-sion  forester,  ihe  foit-stry 
Louisiana  State  University,  aii 

research   and   adminisiranv>    • 
the  United  States  F  rt 
All  of  these  agencu  .. 
their  finan^r^   ;f;rr..', 

ward   ob'a.!-.!!:;    t".  ,:    ii-r-T 
•'■r.   .1:',   '.,:'   r',,i:'i-i'    i,-<ni.1   iii    '!'■< 
Ii;..>-  a    .  ■  '■:----^  :nr.  -Iry  ;::\  . 
B    i; ■■    '-^  ■  i    or, Hi;    -'.ocw    .r..;Tr 

Lidii.ti-n.ai  ;t'.'.'ni;es.  arid  i;np 
C(;nd. :  ifip.  s. 

.A-  cUiirdian  of  'ho  public 
is  pr, .-:■..■..',]>•  up  -''^  t:v  S^ire  to  \:\ 
corisirv^ 'ive  aciinn  n:;Le>.5ary  i. 
ihd'  ih:^  sreH'  natural  resource 
l;Z<,'d  w;  -■.>-  and  ci'ntribu  es  !'uliy 
greait---  _   od  _:  .i.:  L.j^:>ian.ai>. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON   CLARENCE  F   LEA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE&ENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  12,  1942 

M  l:  A  .\Ir.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
constat  granted  by  the  House  I  place  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  speech  of  Senator 
Harry  S.  Tbuman,  of  Missouri,  made  be- 
fore the  Amencan  Trucking  Association 
at  St.  Lcu!3.  Mo..  October  20,  1942. 

This  speech,  among  other  things,  is  a 
fine  recogniiion  of  the  work  the  trucking 
industry  is  doing  for  the  country  in  con- 
nection With  War  Transportation  Serv- 
ice. The  service  of  tlie  tnacking  industry 
is  another  impressive  demonstration  that 
our  transportation  system  is  made  up  of 
several  agencies,  each  of  wlaich  has  an 
important  service  to  give  to  the  country, 
and  all  of  which  are  equally  entitled  to 
fair  consideration  in  the  regulatory  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government. 

With  a  common  sense  characteristic  of 
the  Senator,  it  also  discusses  other  related 
subjects  of  importance. 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  talk  to  the  minute  men  of 
■  nsportatlon.  You  ar«  in  tlie  grcnt  army 
.  ii  dehvers  thie  gocxls  to  tlie  Army.  No 
mutter  hew  remote  are  the  sites  tor  new 
Aimy  camj-'S.  you  get  the  construction  ma- 
terials where  they  are  needed.  New  war  fac- 
tories can  be  located  any^phere.  Your  trucks 
fetch  the  raw  materials  and  carry  tiie  fin- 
ished product 

In  our  tuae  of  greatest  need,  we  recognize 
the  many  invaluable  qualities  of  motor  trans- 
port. We  see  in  ihe  Uuclc  the  pmch-hitter 
ol  our  transportation  team.  Spare  parts, 
small  quantities  of  essential  articles  may  be 
needed  in  a  hurrj-  to  keep  a  war  plaiit  going. 
A  truck  is  ready  at  the  appointed  minute  to 
pick  up  and  deliver.  If  there  is  a  shortage 
of  tank  cars  to  bring  northern  milk  to  south- 
ern camps,  tank  trucks  fill  the  gap  and  roll 
a  thousand  miles,  2.000  miles,  from  dairy 
centers  to  Florida.  Hand  in  hand  with  re- 
frigerator cars  go  our  refrigerator  trucks — 
meat,  fruit,  vegetables  for  soldier,  for  sailor, 
for  war  worker,  for  cur  whole  people. 

The  truck  reduces  transportation  wastes, 
cut*  delays,  makes  our  vital  carriaee  of  muni- 
tions and  war  equipment  efficient.  If  the 
route  by  rail  or  river  is  drcuitcus  or  round- 
atx>ut  and  the  motor  highway  permits  short 
and  speedy  delivery,  up  roll  yoiir  cars  to  save 
tune  lor  our  boys  at  tne  front.  If  a  switch- 
yard is  a  bott'.eneck,  you  provide  a  Joint  raU- 
truck  service  in  place  of  a  Joint  all-rail  haul. 

You  man  the  breach.  If  railroad  tracks 
have  been  improvidently  torn  up  ( and  we 
K'.  w  there  has  been  too  much  recklessness 
.  :  c^estroylng  railroad  lines),  you  send  your 
macbiueo  to  do  the  whole  Job  until  tlae  re- 
constructed rail  lines  are  ready  to  carry  iheir 
part  of  the  load. 

We  have  taken  our  truck  system  for  granted, 
•nmet'me?  with  praise,  sometimes  without 
T  pr...  ,.■  "  But  row  we  thank  our  stars 
• ;-  i-  u:  -•  r  motor  highways  were  built,  and 
t:  1"  r"  .  ..=^!cn  set  upon  those  highways 

'  '.  A  •  r,-  r..zauon.  As  we  see  the  platoons. 
;x.f>  :u;.u.i  :is.  and  regimenta  of  trucks,  the 
L.-tjf  utn.y  of  6,000,000  vehicles  ready  day  and 
Ei^nt  to  roll  on  our  reads  and  streeta  for  cur 
natlnnal  needs,  we  take  our  hats  off  to  the 
orsanlzm?  geniuses  in  the  trucking  ccm- 
p.i:  es  .ii  r\  •  ,  t: o  steady  hands  and  the  tlre- 
;.:ss  ■  y;.?  s :  .rir  i  .eel  that  are  part  and  parcel 
of  our  Nation  s  mobilization. 


The  trucking  companies,  the  truck  opera- 
tors— you  are  all  doing  your  part.  The  <5ov- 
ernmeut  must  do  its  part,  too.  It  cannot 
ask  you  to  make  magic.  You  cannot  operate 
without  replacements.  You  cannot  optrate 
without  new  parts.  You  cannot  send  vcur 
machines  without  drivers.  You  cannoi  be 
expected  to  operate  without  rubber. 

That  is  where  the  Government  can  step  in 
to  help.  It  is  trying  to  help.  It  cannot  help 
on  a  peacetime  basis.  In  1941  you  bought 
700.000  new  trucks.  Of  these,  450.000  were 
Iwught  to  replace  wcrn-out  trucks.  But  now, 
in  the  civilian  pool  for  allocation  to  all  trick- 
ers  there  are  only  70.0C0  new  trucks. 

The  War  Production  Board  Is  trylni;  to 
help.  And  If  any  man  on  its  staff  goes 
to  sleep,  congressional  committees  put  the 
spotlight  on  him  and  arouse  a  public  out- 
cry to  fill  his  ears.  Nobody  wants  to  crit  c.ze 
Just  to  find  fault.  But  materials  are  snort 
and  time  is  short.  Every  Government  agency 
must  keep  on  doing  better  and  better.  With 
ceaseless  effort  and  wise  planning  we  can 
have  more  new  trucks  and  more  spare  parts 
you  need  to  keep  'em  rolling. 

So  it  is  about  rubber.  You  need  it,  the 
Army  needs  it.  Our  Gcverument  Is  now  on 
the  move  to  get  It.  It  took  too  long.  And 
because  it  took  too  long,  the  Ssnate  com- 
mittee of  whicli  I  am  chairman  has  ha^i  to 
prcd.  to  push,  to  exhort,  and  now  and  -hen 
to  expose.  But  it  was  all  done  to  help  our 
war  program,  to  speed  It  up,  to  help  you  and 
otners  get  the  rubber  you  must  have  in  cuny- 
ing  cut  your  patriotic  desire  to  help  speed 
the  day  of  victory. 

Congress  has  delegated  all  the  authority 
that  has  been  sisked  for,  and  has  appropriated 
billions  of  dollars.  We  want  the  authority 
wisely  exercised,  and  the  money  wi3Cly  spent. 
But  above  all.  we  want  some  action.  Now 
rubbvr  is  a  clajssic  example  of  wb.at  I  mean. 
Alter  weclLS  of  investigating  the  rubber  sit- 
uation our  investigating  committee  submitted 
a  report  to  the  Senate.  That  was  5  months 
ago.  And  moreover  at  that  time  we  were 
privately  assured  by  the  various  governmen- 
tal agencies  dealing  with  rubber  that  they 
were  ready  to  take  action  along  the  lines 
recommended  by  the  committee.  There  was 
a  widespread  diffusion  of  authority,  conflicts 
of  auihcrily.  and  general  all  around  inability 
to  get  tcgetlier  and  act.  The  committee 
recommended  control  in  the  hands  of  one 
man.  Remember  that  was  5  months  ago. 
And  yet  it  was  not  until  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  Mr.  Jeffers  was  named  as  the  rubber 
czar  and  then  only  after  the  Baruch  com- 
mittee had  spent  weeks  examining  the  nat- 
ter  and  had  rendered  a  report  which  contains 
substantially  the  same  recommendations  as 
those  made  by  our  committee  5  months  ago. 
The  differences  were  minor  Perhaps  the 
most  important  difference  is  that  our  report 
urged  that  a  40-mile  per  hour  speed  limit  be 
estabii-hed.  and  Baruch's  committee  reduced 
it  by  5  miles  per  hour.  Now  as  you  knew  35 
miles  per  hour  for  certain  vehicles,  ejpec  ally 
heavier  trucks,  is  not  the  most  practical  speed 
even  from  the  standpoint  of  saving  rubber. 
Hoa\'y  vehicles  have  an  overdrive  prcbkra 
and  often  ln.itead  of  saving  rubber  and  equip- 
ment, a  35-mIle  speed  will  cause  a  loss  and 
not  a  saving. 

So  nobody  wUl  say  that  we  have  yet  done 
all  we  Will  be  able  to  do  for  rubt>er  supply. 
But  we  are  doing  a  great  deal  already.  The 
work  on  cur  home  grounds  to  produce  syn- 
thetic rubber  Is  going  forward.  We  are  learn- 
ing such  words  as  guayule.  crypt ostegla, 
hevea.  and  lots  of  other  words  about  rubber. 
We  are  learning  that  rubber  can  be  gotten 
from  all  sorts  of  plants  and  all  sorts  cf  places. 
by  ail  sorts  of  metlKxls.  Your  Government  is 
going  down  every  highway,  every  bypath,  every 
trail,  and  is  blazing  new  trails  to  get  every 
pound  of  rubber  It  can  get,  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

I  said  the  Government  must  help  ycu  get 
the  manpower  to  operate  the  trucks     The 

i   President  created   a  Maiipower  Commission. 
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The  Commission  has  a  policy  committee  made 
up  of  representatives  of  management  and  em- 
ployees. It  is  the  task  of  these  agencies  to 
formulate  policies  to  put  to  bc^t  use  the 
steadily  decreasing  supply  of  men  for  civilian 
war  work. 

At  the  .'iame  time  upon  you  lies  a  burden  of 
statesmanship  and  at  your  ofRce  door  Is  an 
opportunity  for  patriotism.  With  your  help, 
with  the  help  of  the  railroads  and  the  water 
and  air  carriers,  with  the  help  of  the  public, 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  will  be 
in  a  position  to  make  all  our  facilities  of 
transport  into  a  single,  efficient,  wartime 
weapon  against  our  enemies.  The  day  cf 
peacetime  rivalries,  of  competition  as  usual — 
that  day  must  be  postponed  for  the  duration. 
The  Axis  is  fighting  with  both  transportation 
hands  free.  We  must  not  fight  with  a  single 
transportation  hand  tied  behind  our  back. 
We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  cf  an  ounce  cf 
rubber  or  of  steel  rails  sacrificed  on  anybody's 
private  altar.  Tliere  is  business  enough  for 
every  truck,  for  every  twxcar,  for  every  barge 
and  ship  and  plane.  We  can  affcrd  to  put  the 
national  interest  first.  We  cannot  afford  to 
put  anybody's  dollar  ahead  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  cur  Nation's  life. 

First  things  first.  What  will  get  the  shells 
to  the  Army,  the  steel  plate  to  the  shipyards, 
the  guns  to  our  troops  the  best  way?  Speed 
is  important.  But  the  saving  of  materials 
for  replacement  and  repairs  is  important,  too. 
And  the  most  economical  use  ol  our  man- 
power is  impKJrtant. 

We  cannot  all  be  the  generals  cf  transpor- 
tation Every  truck  company,  every  truck 
operator,  every  truck  driver,  every  railroad 
president,  every  engineer  and  brakeman,  every 
boat  owner  and  boat  captain,  cannot  be  an 
independent,  self-willed,  solitary,  and  sepa- 
rate army  of  transportation.  All  have  to 
work  in  a  team.  The  captain  of  the  team 
is  our  Commander  in  Chief,  and  we  mtist 
support  his  policies. 

When  you  have  an  army  working  together, 
each  man  has  to  do  the  Job  he  is  best  fitted 
to  do.  All  have  to  be  generous  and  give  their 
comrades  a  chance  for  a  share  In  the  glory. 
If  railroad  cars  or  motortrucks,  barge,  or  air- 
plane can  carry  certain  kinds  of  goods  better, 
then  the  type  of  carrier  best  fitted  fcr  the 
Job  should  get  the  assignment.  And  all  the 
other  types  of  transportation  should  be  ready 
to  cheer.  If  our  war  program  will  be  further 
advanced  by  having  certain  hauls  go  to  one 
type  of  carrier  rather  than  another,  then  we 
have  all  got  to  play  ball  on  that  basis. 

Sooner  or  later  we  will  all  Join  in  that  kind 
of  team  play.  And  to  carry  cut  the  most 
effective  winning  of  the  war.  and  to  obtain 
the  quickest  victory  over  cur  enemies,  we  will 
recognize  that  the  captain  of  the  transporta- 
tion team  has  got  to  have  not  only  real  au- 
thority but  willing  support  from  everybody  on 
the  team.  No  matter  who  the  captain  is,  he 
will,  of  course,  make  some  mistakes.  We  in 
America  do  not  boast  that  our  leaders  are 
supermen.  And  we  in  America  have  the  most 
effective  method  for  dealing  with  errors  on 
the  pnrt  of  our  captains  and  leaders.  We  have 
the  democratic  method.  We  are  able  to  speak 
out.  We  are  able  to  call  attention  to  the 
truth.  We  are  able  to  talk  to  our  captains 
and  leaders.  If  we  think  they  are  making  a 
mistake,  we  can  tell  them.  We  can  practice 
democracy.  We  can  exercise  the  rights  of 
democracy  to  make  our  transportation  system 
the  most  efficient  war  transportation  machine 
In  history. 

The  Government  has  to  be  willing  to  listen 
to  the  practical  man  in  the  transportation 
industry.  For  example  there  must  be  no 
State  barriers  that  Interfere  with  rapid  trans- 
portation. We  need  practical  reciprocity  and 
not  mere  lip  service.  Another  thing,  we  must 
see  to  It  that  all  truckers  engaged  in  essen- 
tial war  driving  get  their  full  share  of  tire 
replacements.  Silly,  arbitrary  regulations 
must  not  hinder  the  man  who  Ls  helping  to 
P'*  the  goods  through.  I  understand  there 
a:e  more  than  3,000  carriers  engaged  in  inter- 


state commerce  today  who  are  not  getting 
the  extra  tires  they  are  entitled  to.  It  they 
are  engaged  in  essential  trucking  they  should 
be  supplied.  And  the  men  in  this  industry 
are  so  practical  that  they  recognize  also  the 
need  for  their  giving  the  utmost  loyalty  to  the 
Government,  lor  being  patient  and  forbearing 
with  the  Government,  for  helping  it  with 
advice,  with  constructive  criticism,  with  loy- 
alty, and  with  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
sometime,  somewhere,  somebody,  for  our  Na- 
tion, must  make  the  decision  and  the  rest 
of  us  must  play  ball. 

One  ghost  haunts  our  transportation  scene. 
It  is  the  gho:-t  that  haunts  every  business- 
man, every  employee,  every  farmer,  every 
American  citizen.  What  will  happen  to  cur 
jobs,  to  our  businesses,  to  our  farmers,  after 
the  war?  There  is  a  right  way  to  deal  with 
that  question.  And  there  is  a  wrong  way 
to  deal  with  that  question.  And  one  cf  the 
greatest  curses  that  hangs  over  our  land  to- 
day is  the  fact  tliat  too  many  people  are 
thiiiking  about  this  question  in  the  wrong 
way  instead  of  the  right  way.  Not  alone 
among  private  citizens  but  even  in  GovCTn- 
ment  circles  our  war  work  is  being  slowed  up 
because  men  are  saying  to  themselves:  It'  we 
do  the  job  in  such  and  such  a  way,  it  will 
give  us  trouble  after  the  war  is  over.  That  is 
not  the  first  question  that  should  be  in  our 
minds.  The  first  question  Is  the  obvious  one. 
In  what  way  will  we  most  quickly,  most 
surely,  and  with  the  least  Iocs  of  life,  win  this 
war.  Everything  else  is  secondary  to  that 
question. 

I  am  coming  in  a  minute  to  the  right  way 
to  deal  with  post-war  business  matters.  I 
am  coming  in  a  minute  to  the  necessity  for 
protecting  all  businessmen,  all  employees,  all 
farmers  against  a  post-war  collapse  such  as 
followed  the  last  war.  briefly  in  the  early 
1920's  and  like  a  flood  in  the  1930s.  But  at 
this  point  I  want  to  refer  to  the  tremendous 
damage  which  is  being  done  to  our  Nation 
when  men  say  to  themselves — I  can't  do  this. 
or  I  don't  want  to  do  that,  because  it  will 
leave  me  in  the  ditch  after  the  war  is  over.  If 
we  run  our  war  in  tliat  spirit,  we  have  two 
strikes  age  Inst  us  at  the  outset.  If  we  had 
fcuilt  up  our  American  business  In  such  a 
spirit  of  false  caution,  we  would  not  today 
be  the  Nation  we  are.  If,  in  yotu  very  motor- 
truck Industry,  men  had  started  out  to  win 
their  battles  in  such  a  retreating  and  fright- 
ened spirit,  we  would  have  today  no  great 
national  motortruck  system.  That  system 
is  one  cf  our  prize  assets,  one  of  our  great 
stand-bys.  one  of  our  powerful  weapons  for 
striking  the  Axis  to  its  knees.  You  and  I 
and  the  whole  Nation  want  to  see  that  wea- 
pon used  boldly,  without  stint,  without  a 
glance  to  the  rear,  without  one  step  back- 
ward, blow  upon  blow,  Vith  all  the  great 
might  and  the  great  patriotism  of  your  in- 
dustry. 

The  spirit  with  which  your  industry  can 
do  a  great  part  in  winning  the  war  is  the 
spirit  that  has  made  our  country  first  In  all 
the  world  in  rail  transportation,  in  motor 
transportation,  and  in  other  kinds  of  trans- 
portation. Our  country  and  our  transporta- 
tion companies,  cur  transportation  men.  have 
made  more  use  of  recent  inventions  and  in- 
genuity in  the  field  of  transportation  than 
have  the  people  in  any  other  nation.  Just 
stop  to  think  of  the  process  that  has  been 
made  in  trairsportation.  For  more  than  6.000 
years,  and  possibly  for  thousands  of  years 
before  that,  the  human  race  moved  by  oxcart 
and  by  sailboat.  New,  in  less  than  oue-six- 
tieth  cf  that  long  period,  we  have  gone  from 
oxcart  to  rails,  to  rubber,  to  airplanes.  Our 
people  have  always  been  willing  to  pioneer, 
to  go  to  e%'ery  risk  and  every  trouble  in  order 
to  advance. 

In  my  own  family  there  Is  some  knowledge 
about  the  rudiments  of  our  present-day 
transportation.  From  1846  to  1854  my  grand- 
father was  in  the  freighting  business  from 
Independence,  Mo.,  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
It  was  customary  for  him  to  start  from  In- 


dependence in  March  or  April  and  arrive  on 
his  return  from  the  round  trip  In  September 
or  October — from  3  to  4  months  fcr  the  one- 
way trip.  The  transcontinental  planes  make 
that  trip  In  several  hotirs. 

Since  his  time,  not  merely  within  the  two 
or  three  generations  that  followed  him,  but 
within  the  lifetime  of  my  own  child,  your 
industry  has  grown  from  Infancy  to  a  tr-^- 
mendous  artery — one  of  the  most  important 
arteries  of  our  Nation.  On  that  artery,  as 
well  as  on  others,  we  must  now  depend  for 
the  saving  of  the  life  of  our  Nation. 

While  you  are  taking  all  of  the  r:sks  that 
must  be  taken  in  order  to  win  the  wr.r.  ycu 
are  entitled  to  certain  safegusrds  1  now 
come  to  the  right  way  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  going  to  happen  after  the  war? 
You  are  entitled  to  get  fuU  protection.  You 
are  entitled  to  know  that  whatever  sacrifices 
you  make  to  save  our  Nation  shall  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  your  own  business  and  your 
own  future.  The  Government  Is  under  ob- 
ligation to  you  to  protect  that  future  and 
the  future  of  every  businessman,  every 
worker,  every  farmer.  Tnis  time  we  have  to 
learn  from  the  past.  This  time  we  have  to 
safeguard  the  future.  This  time  the  Govern- 
ment must  see  to  it.  and  it  certainly  can  see 
to  it.  that  your  business  and  every  bvislness 
and  every  person  in  this  Nation  v.ill  be  pro- 
tected after  we  defeat  our  foreign  enemies. 
Our  Government  must  plan  for  the  future. 
With  the  help  of  the  managers,  the  em- 
ployees, and  the  owners  of  industry,  with  ihe 
help  of  the  elected  representatives  ol  the 
people  and  the  executive  departments  of  the 
Government,  we  have  got  to  see  to  It  that 
after  this  war  is  over,  our  Nation  shall  be 
blessed  by  an  abundant  life,  by  proEp)erlty,  by 
good  business,  by  full  employment,  by  realiz- 
ing amply  the  life  for  whose  preservation  our 
young  men  are  being  asked  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

In  planning  for  that  future,  we  mu^t  rec- 
ognize that  every  part  of  the  transportation 
business  is  here  to  stay.  We  must  recognize, 
that  the  full  use  of  our  resources  will  re- 
quire a  transportation,  industry  even  larger 
than  we  now  have.  We  must  recognize  that 
we  need  every  part  of  thi^  transportation 
industrj'.  We  must  get  rid,  once  and  fcr  all. 
of  the  kind  of  folly  that  plagued  the  trans- 
portation industry  during  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. Railroads  and  trucks  are  here  to  stay. 
Both  should  strive  to  advance  their  mutual 
interests,  and  neither  should  attempt  to 
obtain  an  advantage  by  trying  to  ruin  the 
other. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  responsible  peo- 
ple in  the  Government  have  in  mind  your 
right  to  full  protection  after  the  war.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  we  are  ready  at  any 
time  and  at  all  times  to  sit  down  with  repre- 
sentatives of  compenies,  of  employees,  and 
of  farmers,  to  work  out  the  safeguards  which 
will  assure  full  protection  for  your  business 
after  the  war. 

In  the  meantime,  most  concerns  in  this 
ccuntiy  have  all  the  business  they  can  han- 
dle, and  more. 

I  want  to  turn,  .'or  a  final  word,  to  the  .sub- 
ject that  occupies  the  thoughts  of  every  fam- 
ily in  our  Nation.  We  have  got  to  win  this 
war.  We  are  going  to  win  this  war.  The 
only  questions  are:  How  soon  can  we  win  it? 
How  much  can  we  reduce  the  casualties  of 
war?  How  much  can  we  reduce  the  number 
of  homes  in  which  there  will  be  occasion  for 
post-war  sadness  in  place  of  victory-born 
happiness  and  Joy? 

I  want  to  say  again  that  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  in  this  room  there  is  one  of  the 
great  opportunities  of  our  lifetime.  You 
have  shown  that  In  peacetime  you  are  the 
men  who  can  deliver  the  goods.  You  are 
showing  in  wartime  that  you  can  deliver  the 
goods.  All -America  looks  to  you  for  the  use 
of  all  your  talents,  all  your  genius,  all  your 
strength,  to  outstrip  your  own  past  succease* 
and  to  help  bring  this  war  to  early  victory. 
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Good  erenln?  fellcw  cltlzsos.  on 
the  men  and  women  of  America  wj 
pells    in    a    NatiOn-wide    wartime 
The  decisions  they  made  at  th 
were    very    slRnlficant.     It    Is    well 
paiise  to  consider  the  full  weieht  of 
pie's  decisions.     It   is   well   that  v:4 
Interpret  what  it  meant  or.  election 
What  It  will  mean  In  the  difflcuit 

By  their  decision    the  people  pi 
mei  dous  added  responsibility  upon 
publican  Party.     In  the  face  of  tlie 
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Id.-: ..e  fcr  the  cau,se  rf  freedom. 
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sense  today  a  partnership  pcJty  In  the  most 

Important  venture  of  modem  history.  Sev- 
enty-Qve  mlUions  of  the  people  cf  our  coun- 
try will  now  have  Republican  Governors  in 
their  State  capltols.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
production  of  the  means  of  victory  will  now 
be  carried  on  In  States  under  Republican  ad- 
ministrations. Over  lO.COO.COO  of  the  workers 
in  war  Industries  will  be  working  In  S.p.tes 
presided  ever  by  our  party.  Thirty-eight  of 
tlie  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
209  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  of  our  party.  Yes;  in  a 
very  real  sense,  we  have  become  a  partner  la 
the  task  of  government  in  this  key  nation  of 
the  United  Nations  group. 

What  then  are  our  responsibilities?  What 
shall  our  policies  be? 

ObVicusly.  it  t5  our  responsibility  to  make 
the  greatest  possible  contribution  to  the  total 
strength  of  America  in  the  drive  for  complete, 
decisive  victory  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
In  the  fellow-through  to  win  the  peace. 

We  must  constantly  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  of  the  Republican  Party  are  doing  cur  full 
part,  before  we  turn  the  searching  light  of 
criticism  on  the  national  administration 
p^rty  We  must  remind  ourselves  day  after 
[ijy  that  It  is  tremendously  more  important 
that  this  war  be  won  decisively  and  com- 
pletely and  speedily  by  the  United  Nations 
than  It  Is  that  our  Republican  Party  wins  In 
1»44. 

We  must  expose  the  mistakes  of  the  na- 
tional administration,  not  on  the  basis  or  in 
the  manner  of  making  political  capital  of 
them,  but  rather  on  the  basis  that  will  best 
contribute  to  the  correction  of  the  mistakes 
for  the  sake  of  the  country.  We  mtist  sup- 
port as  a  united  people  the  duly  elected  Com- 
mander in  Chief  through  these  critical  days. 
We  must  set  k  to  speed  his  hands  and  not 
obstruct  them.  We  must  net  play  the  pres- 
sure groups  We  mtist  stand  firm  for  the 
necessity  of  acting  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
We  must  do  this  even  to  the  extent  of  recog- 
nizing the  folly  of  heavy  subsidizing  of  wheat 
whilt  we  ration  meat,  and  of  artificially  boost- 
ing wheat  and  cotton  when  there  is  an  over- 
supply  of  both,  thereby  unsoundly  encourag- 
ing a  shift  of  prcduction  and  of  msmpowcr 
from  meat  and  dairy  prodt:cts  that  we  need, 
to  these  others  of  which  there  Is  a  surplus. 
We  can  be  reasonably  confident  that  our 
Republican  Party  will  act  upon  principles 
such  as  these. 

Wendell  Willkie.  that  courageous,  out- 
spoken leader,  net  only  of  our  Nation  but  of 
the  entire  United  Nations,  set  this  pnttern 
W.ien  he  made  that  histcnc  report  to  the  peo- 
ple on  October  25. 

This  great  address  of  Wendell  Wlllltle  not 
only  set  a  pattern,  but  unquestionably  Influ- 
enced In  great  measure  the  decisions  of  the 
people  at  the^  polls. 

Thcma^  Dcuey.  that  aegrcssive.  fearless  new 
Govemcr  of  the  Empire  State,  presented  the 
same  policy  when  he  said  in  his  campaign, 
"There  Is  something  else  that  Is  not  an  Issue 
In  this  campaign — our  full  support  of  the 
Commander  In  Chief,  the  President  ol  the 
United  States.  Every  moment  of  every  hour 
of  every  day  in  all  measures  to  win  ttie  war, 
we  are  Euppcrting  and  will  continue  to  sup- 
port our  Commander  in  Chief  " 

Goverrtor -elect  Dewey  strikingly  reempha- 
sjzed  this  after  his  election  when  he  called  for 
"imited  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  President 
Rocstvelt  as  ctir  Commander  In  Chief"  and 
added.  "We  are  all  Americans  together." 

Earl  Wiirren.  the  steady,  clear-thinking, 
new  chief  '*xecutlve  of  California,  emphasized 
it  when  he  said.  "Our  objectives  will  be  to  give 
loyal  support  and  practical,  whole-hearted 
cooperation  to  the  President  cf  the  United 
'  S'ates  In  carrylnir  out  his  war  pio^ram." 
Th!s  haf  alpo  been  stated  by  the  experl- 
enc?d  administrator.  Harry  Kelly,  new  Gov- 
ernor cf  Michigan,  and  it  has  been  demon- 
strated an<l  reemphasizcd  by  chief  executives 
like   Levert?tt   Saltonstall.   of   Massachusetts; 


John  W.  Bricker,  of  Olilo:  Dwight  Grlswold.  ot 
Nebraska;  and  ma::y.  many  ethers. 

The  Republican  Members  of  Congress  set  It 
forth  when  they  adopted  this  among  their  10 
points  on  October  23.  li>42:  "The  Nations  war 
effort  must  continue  unabated  until  com- 
plete, decisive  victory  Is  achieved  for  the 
United  States  and  our  allies.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  demand  an  efficient  and  unrelenting 
prosecution  of  the  war  on  the  battle  fronts  of 
the  world  and  in  the  home  fields  of  produc- 
tion and  delivery  of  machines,  munitions, 
and  supplies  of  war." 

Many  of  the  most  able  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Including  the  majority 
leader.  Chakles  McNaet,  have  shown  this 
same  constructive  attitude.  Senator  Jo* 
Ball  of  our  own  State  showed  It  when  he  said 
more  than  a  year  ago,  'Until  Nazi  aggression 
l3  smashed  finally  and  completely,  our  free- 
dom m  America  cannot  be  secure,  otir  democ- 
racy cannot  grow  and  develop,  and  there  can 
be  no  hope  of  any  real  or  lasting  peace  for 
this  or  any  other  free  nation  In  the  world. 
That  Is  why  America  will  undertake  what- 
ever policies  and  actions  are  necessary  on 
the  part  of  this  Nation  to  assure  the  sunlval 
and  continued  progress  of  freedom." 

As  In  all  things,  there  will  be  voices  In  our 
party  showing  a  different  attitude,  but  I  re- 
Iterate  that  the  people  can  be  reasonably 
confident  that  the  overwhelming  attitude  of 
our  Republican  Party  will  be  in  keeping  with 
the  viUl  wartime  policies  that  we  have  just 
discussed. 

What  then  are  some  of  the  definite  steps 
of  a  constructive  nature  which  we  can  take? 
First  and  foremost,  we  should  seek  to  have 
the  people  receive  a  more  frank  and  full  re- 
port of  the  facts  of  the  war.  This  Is  not  a 
mere  abstract  thought  about  news.  The  in- 
formation which  a  free  people  receive  de- 
termines the  action  that  they  take. 

The  only  way  to  have  a  free  people  fight 
a  total  war  with  full  effectiveness,  is  to  keep 
them  thoroughly  informed.  Facts  have  a 
uouble  effect.  They  directly  result  In  action 
by  the  people.  And  they  cause  a  reaction 
from  the  people  that  spurs  governmental  de- 
cisions and  the  correction  of  mistakes.  It 
will  strengthen  the  hand  of  Government  In 
doing  the  hard  firm  things,  in  weeding  out 
Inefficiencies  and  in  instituting  sacrifices. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  censorship  of 
news  that  would  be  of  value  to  the  enemy 
Is  essential.  But  It  Is  Important  that  the 
censorship  should  not  be  used  to  keep  from 
the  people  mistakes  or  failures  or  defeats  to 
protect  administration  from  the  people 
rather  than  Information  from  the  enemy. 
It  is  also  tremendously  Important  that  when 
bad  news  must  be  kept  from  the  people,  in 
order  to  keep  It  from  the  enemy,  that  then 
good  news  must  also  be  kept  from  the  people 
In  the  same  proportion,  so  that  they  do  not 
secure  an  unbalanced  view  of  the  actual 
progress  of  the  war. 

In  fact.  It  would  seem  that  frequently  news 
of  successes  of  our  forces  might  be  Just  as 
valuable  Information  to  the  enemy  as  news 
of  reverses  for  our  forces.  Perhaps  news  of 
fpllures  to  meet  quotas  and  facts  cf  lagging 
production  of  copper  or  of  failures  to  meet 
quotas  of  prcduction  of  planes  might  be  of 
no  n-eater  value  to  the  enemy  than  widely 
heralded  quotas  of  planned  production  of 
planes  and  ships  and  tanks. 

I  have  tremendous  faith  In  the  people  of 
America  They  have  a  depth  of  determina- 
tion to  win  this  war  that  is,  and  will  be,  an 
Irresistible  force.  The  more  Information  they 
have  the  better  will  that  force  be  mobilized. 
That  Is  why  I  place  first  as  a  contribution 
that  our  Republican  Party  can  m.ake  to  the 
effective  prosecution  of  this  war  to  victory, 
the  Increase  of  the  frankness  and  the  full- 
ness of  the  reporting  of  facts  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  believe  that  our  second  of  major  contri- 
butions might  well  be  the  Improvement  of 
the  effective  management  of  the  Government 
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In  the  war.  This  can  be  secured  by  construc- 
tive emphasis  upon  basic  principles  of  admin- 
istration. We  must  have  clear-cut  lines  cf 
command,  definite  delineations  of  authority, 
and  singleness  cf  executive  direction. 

We  can  assist  by  definite  constructive  sug- 
gestions of  the  tipplication  of  these  basic 
principles  to  the  problems  that  the  Govern- 
ment encounters.  We  can  also  analyze  basic 
methods  of  accomplishing  tasks  in  a  nation 
with  the  traditions  of  individual  liberty  that 
we  have,  and  with  the  size  and  diversity  that 
Is  ours. 

We  are  engaged  in  total  war.  This  Is  not 
merely  a  name.  It  is  total  war.  It  Is  a  battle 
not  only  between  our  armies  and  navies  and 
air  forces  and  the  armies  and  navies  and  air 
forces  of  the  Axis  Nations,  but  also  Ijetween 
the  production  and  transportation  workers  of 
our  country  and  our  Allies  as  opposed  to  the 
production  workers  of  the  Axis.  And  It  Is  a 
battle  between  management  and  supervision 
of  our  production  and  transportation,  as 
against  the  management  and  supervision  of 
the  production  and  transportation  of  the 
Axis.  And  It  is  a  batHe  between  our  agricul- 
ture and  the  agriculture  cf  the  Axis.  It  is 
also  a  battle  between  our  governmental  ad- 
ministration and  the  governmental  adminis- 
tration of  the  Axis 

When  any  of  these  fcil  to  do  their  full  part 
with  full  effectiveness.  It  means  that  some 
one  or  more  of  the  other  groups  must  make 
up  for  this  dellciency  if  our  total  strength  la 
to  bring  victory. 

Usually  the  failure  of  any  other  groups 
means  that  the  men  iu  the  fighting  forces 
must  make  It  up,  if  the  enemy  is  to  be  over- 
come, and  they  must  make  it  up  the  hard 
way.  Weakness  in  administration  and  plan- 
ning causes  waste  and  inefficiencies  In  peace- 
time, but  in  wartim.e  it  causes  not  only  waste 
and  Inefficiency,  but  the  actual  less  of  lives. 
It  is  tremendously  important  that  we  be  effec- 
tive and  efficient  in  each  and  every  romponent 
part  of  our  whole  social,  economic,  and  gov- 
ernmental structure 

There  are  basic  principles  in  administra- 
tion.   One  of  the  most  important  is  that  to 
get  a  job  done,  put  one  man  in  charge  of  It. 
give   him   authority   and  responsibility,  and 
back  him  up.    We  v.-ould  not  think  of  send- 
ing a  regiment  to  battle  under  command  of 
a  committee  cf  colonels.    Neither  would  we 
think  of  sending  out  a  battleship  under  com- 
mand of  a  committee  of  admirals.    With  the 
speed  of  modern  total  war,  it  is  equally  im- 
portant that  the  administrative  tasks  of  gov- 
ernment    should     not     be     conducted     by 
committees,    but    should    be    conducted    by 
single  men,   by  Individual  heads,   with   au- 
thority    and     responsibility     and     support. 
Committees  and  conferences  are  valuable  for 
purposes  of  advice  and  ."suggestions.    But  the 
power  of  decision  and  the  responsibility  must 
rest  In  an  individual.  If  we  are  to  have  clear- 
cut  rapid  action.    Ths  same  principle  means, 
of  course,  that  a  field  of  endeavor  must  all 
be  within  one  department,  not  divided   up 
imder  a  number  of  departments,  for  authority 
can  be  wrongfully  divided,  not  only  between 
a  committee  In  an  administrative  position, 
but  also  between  various  dcpartmente  which 
are  each  headed  by  individuals. 

A  second  very  vital  fundamental  principle 
for  administration  of  a  free  people  to  get 
the  best  results.  Is  to  take  and  exercise  the 
very  least  of  necessary  authority.  And  In 
corollary  to  leave  the  greatest  possible  lati- 
tude or  liberty  nf  action  on  the  part  of  the 
free  men  and  the  free  women.  This  again 
Is  not  for  the  sake  of  any  abstract  notion. 
It  is  rather  because  of  the  plain  truth  that 
the  greater  the  liberty  we  are  able  to  give 
to  the  people,  the  more  effective  and  Injen- 
Icus  is  theU:  contribution  to  the  total  strength 
of  the  coimtry. 

ConsequFntly,  the  most  successful  laws  are 
those  which  have  only  a  minimum  cf  in- 
structions as  to  what  the  people  must  do, 
and  only  a  mlulmum  of  instructions  as  to 


what  they  must  not  do — leaving  In  between  a 
latitude  for  individual  action.  Thus,  In  ef- 
fect, measures  become  self-policing.  They 
also  become  capable  cf  more  rapid  adminis- 
tration. 

Currently,  we  might  suggest  the  applica- 
tion cf  these  basic  principles  to  one  of  the 
most  pressing  and  difficult  problems  of  our 
entire  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  is  the 
problem  of  manpower.  There  Is  no  need  to 
state  Us  present  severity  or  the  serious  con- 
sequences cf  the  delay  In  Its  solution.  These 
facts  are  well  kncwn  to  everyone. 

Constructively  applying  the  basic  prin- 
ciples. It  is  clear  that  the  entire  manpower 
problem  must  be  placed  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  single  head.  Then,  prompt  action 
must  be  taken  to  establish  an  over-all  plan- 
ning of  the  manpower  needs  and  supply  In 
other  v.'ords,  we  must  decide  who  are  the 
right  people  that  we  need  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time.  And  then  proceed  to 
work  cut  the  mechanics  of  getting  them 
there. 

The  over-all  plan  will  Immediately  show 
that  there  are  a  number  of  tasks  that  are 
calling  for  the  same  m.en.  Decisions  must 
be  made  as  to  which  task  shall  have  the  men, 
and  In  what  proportion.  It  will  also  be 
found.  In  many  areas,  that  more  men  are 
needed  than  are  present  and  more  are  needed 
than  either  housing  or  transportation  or 
health  facilities  can  be  supplied  to. 

In  these  areas,  then,  orders  might  well  be 
Issued  to  a  large  number  of  nonessential  ac- 
tivities requiring  that  they  decrease  the 
number  of  men  and  women  they  are  em- 
ploying. In  order  to  make  them  available  for 
the  more  essential  tasks.  Some  nonessen- 
tial Industries  in  these  areas  must  be  closed 
down  entirely.  Other  areas,  such  as  New 
York  City,  will  be  found  to  have  a  surplus  of 
manpower  and  wom.anpower.  Some  of  this 
manpower,  of  course,  can  and  will  be  moved 
to  Jobs.  But  to  a  considerable  degree,  pro- 
duction of  the  consumer  goods  type  should 
be  concentrated  In  the  New  York  City  area 
and  removed  from  the  overcongested  v.-ar- 
productlon  areas,  thereby  utilizing  that 
manpower  and  also  the  housing  end  facili- 
ties of  this  area. 

By  the  same  reanalysis  of  what  is  essential 
In  wartime,  many  governm.eatal  activities, 
city.  State,  and  Federal,  should  be  elimi- 
nated or  greatly  curtailed  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  This  alone  ought  to  make  avail- 
able a  million  men  and  women.  Wartime 
government,  stripped  down  for  total  war. 
should  get  along  on  a  half  million  less  em- 
ployees in  peacetime  activities. 

As  a  major  step  in  bringing  the  necessary 
4,000.000  additional  women  into  work,  there 
should  be  placed  into  operation  a  widespread 
program  of  day  care  of  children,  including 
both  nursery  care,  hot  lunches  for  school 
children,  and  after-school  supervision.  This 
should  permit  women  to  take  many  posi- 
tions without  neglect  of  their  own  children. 
The  most  critical  shortages  of  snecial  skills 
should  be  analyzed.  General  orders  should 
be  Issued  that  anyone  who  has  worked  in 
one  cf  these  skills  In  the  p?st  10  years  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  work  in  a  none£.5ential 
occupation.  Special  registration  could  well 
be  held  for  the  men  who  have  had  experl- 
ei-.ce  in  these  most  critical  skills  over  the  last 
10  or  15  years. 

Similarly,  we  must  bring  Into  productive 
labor  Increased  numbers  of  men  and  women 
who  are  not  now  used  by  reason  of  peacetime 
emplcjTnent  rtiles,  discriminatory  in  their 
nature,  for  age  or  color  or  handicaps. 

Men  or  women  receiving  any  form  of  public 
assistance  should  be  able  to  take  employment 
with  the  ab.«oiUte  assurance  of  returning  to 
the  assistance  program  whenever  their  em- 
ployment stops,  or  whenever  they  become 
unable  to  carry  on  with  the  employment. 

The  Manpower  Director  should  have 
authority  not  only  over  manpower  Itself,  but 
over  the  closely  related  phases  of  defense 


housing,  day  care,  worker  training,  and  the 
transportation  of  workers  to  new  jobs. 

It  shou'd  also  be  made  possible  for  non- 
war  Industries  and  businesses  to  work  longer 
hours  This  can  be  done  through  paying  the 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime  to  the  extent 
that  they  pay  time  and  a  half  In  1942.  But, 
beyond  that.  In  these  nonwa*-  industries, 
they  should  be  permitted  to  pay  straight 
time  for  overtime.  This  will  bring  about 
three  results.  It  will  permit  the  workers  in 
those  nonwar  activities  to  earn  more  money. 
It  will  permit  the  conservation  cf  manpower. 
And  finally.  It  will  make  It  possible  to  bring 
about  both  of  these,  without  changes  In  tlie 
very  important  price  ceilings  This  new  rule 
should  not  be  permitted  to  l>e  used  by  em- 
ployers In  breaking  down  present  weekly  and 
monthly  earnings  of  employees. 

la  other  words,  by  applying  basic  principles 
of  governmental  management,  by  setting 
forth  certain  things  which  cannot  be  done, 
and  ethers  which  must  be  done,  we  will  leave 
a  certain  latitude  of  action.  This  will  chan- 
nel our  manpower  and  womanpower  into 
the  places  that  they  are  needed  by  the  partial 
action  of  natural  economic  laws  It  will  be 
much  more  effective,  both  In  administration 
and  in  results,  than  any  attempt  to  take  com- 
plete jurisdiction  over  every  individual  man 
and  woman,  and  start  to  move  them  around 
individually  by  Government  order  under  a 
compulsory  service  act. 

Tlie  entire  Idea  of  freezing  Is  unfortunate. 
The  very  name  is  static  and  not  dynamic. 
The  energy  and  enterprise  of  our  free  people 
are  like  a  mighty  river.  To  freeze  this  river 
and  then  try  to  pick  out  Ice  cubes,  one  by 
one.  and  rearrange  them,  is  unthinkable. 
Rather,  we  should  channel  the  river  In  the 
way  It  must  go,  but  keep  its  great  driving, 
dynamic  force.  We  must  build  dikes  to  stop 
It  from  entering  backwater  areas,  and  dredge 
open  essential  channels  for  a  better  flow,  but 
never  freeze  or  stop  the  sweep. 

It  would  also  be  desirable  If  those  men  of 
military  age  and  under  call,  who  are  deferred 
because  of  more  essential  work  In  civilian  oc- 
cupation, were  inducted  into  the  Army,  and 
then  placed  back  in  the  Army  reserve  to  carry 
on  their  essential  civilian  tasks.  The  asset 
of  this  would  be  twofold.  First,  It  would 
emphasize  that  the  Individual  is  subject  to 
call  when  he  is  needed.  Second,  it  would 
have  a  very  Important  effect  psychologically 
upon  the  Individual.  Reflection  could  not 
then  be  cast  upon  him  as  avoiding  military 
service,  since  he  would  have  a  Reserve  rtatus 
and  be  subject  to  call  whenever  the  Govern- 
ment felt  him  to  be  of  more  value  In  service 
than  In  his  civilian  occupation. 

Cur  constant  emphasis  upon  these  prin- 
ciples of  admlnistraticn  In  a  constructive  way. 
and  not  through  nagging  criticism,  will  soeed 
the  war  effort.  We  must  help  the  national 
administration  do  a  better  job  of  manage- 
ment by  streamlining  the  Government  We 
must  utihze  for  these  Federal  tasks  the  ex- 
isting agencies  In  State,  local,  and  Federal 
agencies. 

Our  general  attitude  should  be  that  no 
alltls  are  accepted  for  failure  to  do  our 
essential  job  In  governmental  administration. 
We  m.ust  not  permit  administrators  to  be 
satisfied  when  they  find  a  good  reason  why 
they  cannot  do  a  good  job.  It  has  been  and 
It  must  be  the  spirit  of  America  that  if  it 
can't  be  done  one  way,  it  can  be  done 
another— that  the  way  will  be  found  to  get 
the  job  done. 

I  "believe  we  can  lock  for  this  em.phasU 
from  cur  Republican  Party.  It  is  character- 
ized m.ore  and  more  as  the  party  of  effective 
governmental  management. 

I  hope  that  in  the  days  ahead,  we  fre- 
quently will  read  that  the  leaders  of  botU 
sides  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  hav« 
arisen  to  say  that  the  representatives  of  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  have 
conferred  with  the  President  and  Commander 
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!n  C^-vf   a:  d   have   agreed   In   this 
cs.«!ential  action 

I  believe  that  a?  the  months  roll 
people  of  America  will  find  that  our  Republi- 
can Party  is  net  throw. ng  sand  on  the 
but  Instead  hia  added  steam  to  the 
In  the  spirited   drive   for   complete. 
Tlctory  for  the  cau?e  of  freedom      I 
the  people  will  also  find  that  cur  Rep; 
Party    will  follow   through   es  a   par-t 
party    In    planning    the    methods    a 
means  of  winning  an  enduring  peace 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE^A.M'M- 
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IN  THB  SE-\..ri:   Of    TiiE   UNI  IE  J   : 
Th'ir^.d-i-i    Nn-'':v:ber  12.  19' 

M  (rif  H(rZ  ^!:  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  ins.''  ted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  by  T.  W.  >.Ierry- 
man.  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Master  Plumbers.  entitl?d  "In 
Defense  of  the  C^r?'»" -s  of  the  U.  S. 
In  the  editorial  M.  M^iryman  points 
out  very  tersely  ".  •  when  undc^r 
able  Members  cf  C  jn  rejs  are  elected 
it  Is  because  the  constituents  p  obably 
de.sire  to  have  them;  that  they  (an  pet 
rid  of  them  if  their  actions  beconre  sufQ- 
cientiy  ofTensive;  but  that  when  an  un- 
desirable type  of  man  is  put  in  under 
Executive  appointment  he  remains  in  so 
lone  as  the  SRcncy  m  whi'  n  :  .s  ap- 
pointed lasts. 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  ebitorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Eecop.d. 
as  follows: 


IN    r»Cf"«NSX    or    T'lK    roNCRESS 
STATTS 

M  rrsmr.n.  prrsident.  Nr 
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right 


(By  T   V. 

Aracdaticn  of  Master  Plumber; 

W«  bear  much  crUici^in  of   th. 
these  days.     Poaaibly  the  Confess 
detense.     Tet.  to  those  of  us  who 
tha  principle*  of  the  Constitution, 
ickin    has    an    om^i;su3    sound.     T 
criticize   the   Ccngress  have   a    r 
heard.     Eqi^ly,  thcfe   who  will  dt- 
Congress  have  a  right  to  he  hea' '. 

The  crlticisma  we  hear  and 
strangely  fa:aillar  Yearn  ago  we  r* 
present  arguments  againat  legslai.  j-  b. 
and  for  IncrcAaing  executive  power  ir  govern- 
ment. The  autbor  was  an  unkno  va  man 
who  colored  poet  cards  for  a  Uv  ng.  H.a 
name  was  Adolf  Hitler  The  F  e:ch£tag 
agiiiost  »h  ch  tt  once  inveighed  U  a  mere 
bcundlr.g  board  for  the  Fuehrers  vo:  :e  today. 
The  obscure  luai  who  wrc»e  and  aj  gued  for 
Increased  executive  power  Is  now  tt  e  execu- 
tive himaelf — and  half  the  world  if    r.  f.irr.es 

ai^  asbes  because  those  who  hear  :   e- 

lieved  ai:d.  believing,  acted 

Tiifie  aren  t  manv  free  legi^la^. 
left  in  the  world.  We  saovUd  ^  :  '- 
and  cry  out  against  ours  only  ui.i-: 
weighed  the  coet  Tlie  delegates  vo 
eral  Convention  in  1737  w 
decre.is!ns  the  power.-  .  i 
Im  ■:  '        .ifrs  ci  :ne  execui: 

df  .  . :  d.ed   In  the  Con 

Theu-  deCiiioiis  were  ratlfi-.d   by    r. 
States. 

There  were  those  in  that  Federal 
ticn    who    argued    elcqueatiy    for 
exevUtive  tranch  of  the  proposed 
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Reading  those  argumffnts.  155  jrears  later, 
one  wonders  if  some  of  the  editorial  writers 
cf  today  area :  borrowing  their  Inspiration 
from  the  Joxirr  al  kept  by  James  Madison,  a 
delegate  to  that  Convention.  And  we.  living 
155  years  after  that  memorable  Convention, 
can  thar.k  God  that  the  arpuments  for  a 
strong  executive  branch  were  voted  down 
by  thc?e  whc.=e  prescience  anticipated  things 
to  come,  even  In  a  rapidl.  evolving  coun- 
try such  as  ours.  We  have  our  ConBre.=^s 
today  because  men  then  anticipated  what  Is 
before  us  now. 

One  ot  the  prevalent  ar7;ument8  apainst 
the  Congress  1;}  based  on  the  fallacy  that  be- 
caiLse  critics  are  able  to  discern  an  idiotic 
Congressman  now  and  then,  the  whole  Con- 
gress is  therefore  idiotic  and  Its  powers  should 
be  taken  away.  Maybe  the  constituents  who 
elected  the  Idiotic  Con?res."=man  UVe  him. 
They  can  get  rid  cf  him  as  soon  as  bis  antics 
tire  How  dlCerent  is  the  case  of  an  idiotic 
appointee.  Triere  Is  no  recall  for  him.  He 
stays  on  and  on  until  he  dies,  or  until  the 
man  who  brought  him  In  throws  him  out. 

We  hear  much  the?e  days  of  Members  of 
Conpress  who  persist  In  representing  the  geo- 
graphical or  economic  interests  of  those  who 
elected  them.  Why.  that's  just  what  they  are 
elected  to  do.  If  there  are  more  farmers 
than  plumber?.  It  Is  not  strange  that  Members 
of  the  Congrif;?  are  more  Interested  In  the 
plight  of  farriers  than  they  are  In  the  woes 
of  plumbers  Senators  from  the  We=t  are 
more  Interest^xl  in  the  West  and  Its  problems 
than  they  are  In  the  troubles  of  the  East. 
What  could  te  more  natural?  Yet  hardly  a 
day  goes  by  in  which  some  Senator  1?  not  Itm- 
basted  for  th'nking  of  his  own  State  before 
casting  hi=  eyes  to  the  distant  quarters  of  the 
globe  to  ^e^k  out  people  on  whom  benefits 
can  be  bestowed 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  never  did 
anything  special  for  plumbers  thit  we  know 
of.  so  we  speak  In  behalf  of  the  Congress  not 
as  a  rexard  lor  favor?  received  or  for  favors 
anticipated.  We  speak  in  defense  of  the  Con- 
gress because  we  believe  our  liberties,  our 
property,  anrl  our  continuing  existence  are 
safe  In  It"  hinds.  We're  not  so  sure  about 
leaving  cur  future  in  the  hands  of  someone 
appointed  by  someone  we  never  hear  of 

The  crlticr,  of  the  Cony;rc?s  have  a  right  to 
l>e  heard.  TT-at  right  to  criticize  was  granted 
them  in  peri)etuity  by  the  very  people  who 
created  the  Conereas.    That's  America  for  you. 
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IN  THE  SEN.'.TE  OP  THS  UKITZD  STATES 

Thiirsc'a-j.  November  12.  1S42 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
1   Appendix    of   the   Rzcopd    a   statement 
I   about  the  record  of  Joseph  Leib. 
I       There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 

rr-.  !:-    .'  ^     rdered  to  be  printed  in  the 

RKCcrs.  a.5  lollows: 

To  achieve  anything  worth  while  requires 
,  constant  sacr.  flee  and  effort.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  wish  to  refer  to  the  career  of  Joseph 
Leib.  founder  of  the  Roosevelt  for  President 
Clubs  in  the  United  States.  In  btisiness  and 
professional  life  as  well  as  In  political  enter- 
prise, in  all  walks  pursued  by  mankind, 
achievement  comes  only  to  those  who  endure 
the  buffetings  meted  out  to  them,  who  bear 
their  wounds  with  courtge  and  gird  them- 
selves anew  for  the  struggle. 


Leib.  now  only  31  years  old.  fought  f.galnst 
proat  odds  in  his  public  activity.  His  effort 
Is  worthy  of  review. 

Young  Leib  was  responsible  for  the  Intro- 
duction of  two  very  important  war  bills,  I  e.. 
susoension  of  the  statute  cf  limitation  on 
war  frauds  and  antitrust  Ir.ws.  now  kncwn 
as  Public  L£w  No  706  (H.  R.  6484)  and  No. 
740   (S    2731).  respectively. 

Out  of  this  came  demands  for  corg'^es- 
slonal  Investigations  of  war  contracts.  A^'ter 
public  jearings  war  profiteers  were  lorceci  to 
return  to  the  United  States  Government 
approximately  f 900.000.000  as  of  October  1942 
according  to  congressional  reports. 

Leib  stprted  campr.ignlne  for  this  leglila- 
tion  on  March  10,  19il  On  May  26.  a  bill 
wrs  Intror^uced.  Nine  months  later,  Felru- 
arv  5,  1942.  the  Justice  Department  created 
a  Special  Frauds  Unit,  and  Federal  Ju.'les 
began  hearings  on  July  15.  1942. 

[From  New  York  Jciunal  of  Commerce  of 
July  17,  1D42I 

Grand  Jurits  Probe  W.«r  Fraud  Chargts — 
Legislation  Suspending  SxATtTX  of  Limita- 
tions Spurs  AcnvriY 

W.vsHTNSTON,  July  16  — Enccuragcd  by  leg- 
islation suspending  existing  statxites  of  limi- 
tations applicable  to  offenses  Involving;  war 
frr.uds  against  the  Government,  grand  Jvrles 
set  up  by  the  Jurtice  Department  are  repo'ted 
busily  enga-'cd  In  ferreting  out  such  frauds. 

The  legislation,  now  approved  by  both  the 
Senate  and  the  Hou^e  and  before  Presltlent 
Roosevelt  for  signature.  Is  nece6sa»-y.  It  Is 
claimed,  because  it  is  not  possible  to  prevent 
frauds  ag.^lnst  the  Government,  and,  under 
the  press  of  wartime  pctlvity,  such  f  ri  uds 
may  remain  undiscovered  for  many  years 

Original  legislation  on  this  subject  was 
Introduced  as  long  ago  as  May  1941  and  was 
based  on  Investigations  conducted  by  Joseph 
Leib  of  Washington. 

SiCK  TO  Pr-CTTCT  AGENCIES 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary  Aralrs 

reported  ihat  the  bill  will  apply  particu  arly 

to  frr.uds  against  all  agencies  contracting:  for 

the  United  States  Government. 

;       Diuing  normal  times,  the  committee  said, 

j   the  present  3-year  stiitute  of  limitations  aaay 

i   afford  the  Justice  Department  sufficient  i  Ime 

j   to  investig.ite,  discover,  and  gather  evidence 

to  prosecute  frauds  against  thp  Government. 

The  United  States  is  engaged  In  a  huge  war 

program,  and  large  sums  of  money  are  b;lng 

spent  for  materials  and  equipment. 

"Although  steps  have  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent and  to  prosecute  frauds  against  the 
Government."  the  committee  sa'd,  "it  is 
recor:nl2ed  that  In  varied  dealings  cpoor- 
tunitles  will  no  doubt  be  presented  for  un- 
scrupulous persons  to  defraud  the  Govjm- 
ment  or  some  ag?ncy.  Thf«e  frai^ds  ma/  te 
difficult  to  discover,  as  is  often  true  of  t^'8 
type  of  offense,  and  many  of  them  may  not 
come  to  light  for  so'r.e  time  The  law-en- 
forcement branch  of  the  Government  Is  also 
busily  engaged  in  other  duties." 

During  the  World  Wtir  many  frsuds  com- 
mitted against  the  G'^vernment  were  not 
I  di.co'ered  until  the  3  year  statute  cf  l.ml- 
tations  had  almo^it  expired,  and  many  of  the 
alleged  offenses  were  barred  Ircm  pro<?ecui  ion. 
Althoug  •  the  Government  is  better  cquijipcd 
to  fight  frauds  now.  the, need  for  this  hgis- 
latlon  was  Imperative,  It  Is  claimed. 

Possibly  the  mcst  Important  fraud  the 
Justice  Departments  war  fraud  unit  Is  en- 
deavoring to  prevent.  Involves  false  st  ite- 
mcnts  of  contractors  regarding  the  ccsi  of 
fulfilling  Government  contracts.  Since  l)ld- 
ding  for  Government  work  has  besn  largely 
abandoned,  the  war  contracting  agencies  have 
limited  personnel  for  the  work  they  irust 
do.  there  Is  little  opportunity  to  Investife'ate 
cost  claims.  It  is  said. 

If  Representative  Vinson  of  Georgia  (D'.m- 
ccrat),  chairman  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
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Committee,  has  his  way.  contractors  who  pay 
large  sunvs  to  Washington  representatives 
may  be  accused  of  fraud.  Mr.  Vinson  is  de- 
termined to  stop  this  practice,  and  is  said  to 
believe  that  the  best  way  to  do  It  Is  to  have 
Fuch  payments  outlawed  as  frauds  against  the 
Government. 

Office  of  the  Attoenfy  General. 

Washington.  D.  C.  July  31,  1942. 
Mr.  Joseph  Leib, 

National  Press  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Leib:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
JiUy  23,  1942.  In  relation  to  H.  R.  6484,  sus- 
pending the  statute  of  limitations  on  frauds, 
together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
you  by  Senator  Harold  H.  Burton  setting 
forth  the  reasons  for  fixing  a  definite  expira- 
tion date  for  this  bUl. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vided for  Q  termination  date  on  June  30, 
1945.  As  Senator  Bl-rton  stated,  the  Con- 
gress has  frequently  Insisted  on  specifying  a 
definite  expiration  date  in  war  statutes  In 
preference  to  a  provision  phrased  in  term  of 
the  termination  of  the  present  war. 

I  am  hopeful  that   this  bill,   as  amended 
by  the  Senate,  will  be   approved  shortly  by 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely. 

Francis  Biddle,  Attorney  General. 

United  States  Senate, 

COMMriTEB    ON    THE    JtTDICIART, 

July  19,  1942. 

Mr,  Joseph  Leib, 

National  Press  Building, 

Washi7igton,D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Leib:  This  will  acknowledge  with 
thanks  your  letter  of  July  15  sent  to  me 
at  the  Dodge  Hotel  as  to  H.  R.  6484,  relating 
to  the  suspension  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions affecting  frauds  against  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  glad  to  have  this  additional 
light  upon  this  legislation. 

It  seemed  to  me  an  appropriate  case  for 
action  and  I  was  glad  to  assist  in  pushing 
It  through  promptly.  Senator  Van  Nuts, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
indicated  that  he  thought  It  should  have 
prompt  action.  As  I  am  leaving  today  on 
an  Investigation  trip  for  the  Truman  com- 
mittee. It  was  necessary  for  me  to  push  it 
when  I  did  If  It  was  to  receive  action  before 
I  left. 

We  felt  It  necessary  In  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  amend  the  act  slightly  so 
as  to  give  It  more  deflniteness.  We  have 
been  doing  thl.«  with  many  acts  which  con- 
tained references  to  the  present  war  as  a 
ineasure  of  their  effective  life.  The  purpose 
a  the  original  bill  seemed  to  be  to  suspend 
the  statutes  cf  limitations  during  the  present 
var  and  6  months  thereafter.  We.  accord- 
ingly, added  6  months  to  the  usual  period 
which  we  Insert  in  these  statutes  and  gave 
the  bill  a  life  until  June  30.  1945. 

Owing  to  this  amendment.  It  will  be  necee- 
sary  for  the  House  of  Representatives  to  tako 
action  upon  It  and  I  hope  that  you  may  still 
continue  your  Interest  In  the  bill  so  that  It 
may  not  Icse  Its  momentum  at  this  time. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Harold  H.  Burton. 


named  to  formulate  industry  concentration 
plans  raises  the  question  whether  manufac- 
turers cooperating  to  aid  war  production  are 
adequately  protected  under  antitrust  statutes. 
As  It  did  with  the  committee  named  to  con- 
centrate production  In  the  sugar-refining  in- 
dustry. War  Production  Board  plans  to  make 
many  of  these  committees  War  Production 
Board  employees.  The  explanation  for  this 
action  is  that  the  companies  represented  by 
the  committee  members  must  be  protected 
from  the  antitrust  laws. 

Members  of  the  congressional  Judiciary 
Committee  wonder  why  War  Production 
Board  employment  of  such  men  is  necessary, 
when  Congress  not  long  ago  enacted  a  law 
supposedly  protecting  all  manufacturers  co- 
operating to  aid  war  production  from  anti- 
trust prosecution.  They  are  beginning  to 
think  that  War  Production  Board  oCacials  and 
industry  representatives  are  not  satisfied 
that  the  present  law  offers  complete  pro- 
tection. 

War  Production  Beard  oCacials  explained 
to  the  Journal  of  Commerce  that  there  is  so 
much  danger  inherent  in  industry  concen- 
tration programs  that  they  cannot  be  too 
careful.  Production  concentration  means 
that  a  number  of  companies  In  an  Industry 
will  have  to  convert  to  war  production  or 
stop  production  entirely.  It  is  probable  that 
in  some  Industries  some  of  the  companies 
asked  to  cease  production  will  never  get 
started  again.  They  will  have  lost  key  per- 
sonnel, and  much  of  the  value  of  brand 
names  and  advertising,  officials  explained,  and 
will  be  faced  after  the  war  with  keen  and 
often  excessive  competition.  Owners  of  .such 
companies  are  likely  to  become  very  bitter, 
they  added,  and  take  what  action  they  can 
to  recover  damages 

Apparently  apprehension  exists  that  later 
on  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
present  or  another  Attorney  General  to 
consider  some  of  the  actions  violation  of 
antitrust  laws.  If  a  combination  or  con- 
spiracy to  restraint  of  trade,  or  mono]X)ly. 
could  be  proven  then,  manufacturers  who 
suffered  because  of  concentration  plans  could 
sue  others  who  were  represented  on  the  com- 
mittees formulating  the  plans.  Section  7  of 
the  Sherman  Act  authorizes  persons  injured 
by  antitrust  violations  to  sue  for  recovery  of 
triple  damages. 

With  concentration  plans  in  effect  or  under 
consideration  for  the  stove,  bicycle,  sugar 
refining,  paper,  metal  fiu-niture,  and  other 
indastries,  this  legal  complication  Is  ta  be 
reviewed  by  proper  authorities.  Representa- 
tive Hatton  W.  Sumners  (Democrat.  Texas), 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
j  said  the  committee  Is  open  to  suggestions  on 
the  subject.  Joseph  Lleb.  founder  of  the 
original  Roosevelt  for  President  Clubs  and 
successful  sponsor  of  the  bill  to  suspend  the 
statute  of  limitations  applicable  to  anti- 
trust law  violations,  is  studying  the  matter 
with  a  view  to  presentation  of  another  bill. 

In  addition  to  this.  Leib,  by  demanding  a 
Congressional  Investigation  of  Array  air 
crashes  was  In  part  responsible  for  the  War 
Department  setting  up  an  accident-preven- 
tion bureau  which  may  be  responsible  for 
saving  thousands  and  thousands  of  Amei'lcan 
lives. 


slsts  of  Senator  Kilcori.  and  I  might  suggest 
that  you  call  upon  the  Senator  In  pursuance 
to  this  very  Interesting  subject  pertaining  to 
aviation  losses. 

With  assurances  of  my  esteem,  and  thanks 
for  your  fine  patriotic  cooperation,  I  beg  to 
remain. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Robert  R.  Reynolds. 

I  Prom  New  York  PM  of  February  15.  1942] 

SERVICE  air  crashes  TO   BE  INVESTIGATED 

Washington,  D.  C.  February  14.— The  Sen- 
ate Military  Affairs  Committee  has  ordered 
an  investigation  of  reports  of  an  alarming 
Increase  in  the  number  of  military  plane 
crashes. 

Chairman  Robert  Reynolds  (Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina)  appointed  Senator  Harliy  M. 
Kilgore  (Democrat,  of  West  Virginia)  to  make 
the  investigation  after  the  committee's  at- 
tention had  been  called  to  scattered  press 
reports  on  individual  crashes  Indicating  more 
than  100  planes  and  300  lives  were  lost  be- 
tween September  9  and  January  25. 

The  compilation  of  press  reports  was  sub- 
mitt<?d  to  the  committee  by  Joseph  Leib,  an 
Independent  Washington  researcher,  who  told 
the  committee  that  "'there  Is  a  strong  belief 
that  sabotage  Is  the  cause  of  some  of  these 
crashes" 

Leib's  compilation,  which  he  emphasised 
was  not  complete,  included  crashes  of  all 
types  of  planes — trainers,  pursuit  planes,  and 
bombers.  Most  of  the  crashes  apparently  In- 
volved big  ships.  Types  of  planes  were  not 
given  In  every  case,  but  49  were  listed  as 
bombers. 

Leib  also  called  the  committee's  attention 
to  testimony  by  H'  .•  Ai-r  •  '  J  :  i-  }'•  T  "■''•rs 
before  the  House  Apij;i  p:.ii-.-:-.s  L_:i:;i-,'.iee 
that  the  Navy  lost  an  average  of  25  planes  a 
month  in  crashes  during  1941. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Sim  of  AprU  23,  1942] 

.-._  .,.  V  A-.-PT^  P:  A-'.  T'  I-:r''-'i  P"  AVE  Toll 
V>  ASHi.NGTON,  April  2:3.— T>  sideguard  inex- 
perienced flying  personnel,  the  Army  Air  Corps 
today  initiated  a  broad  program  of  safety 
measures  designed  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  number  of  air  accidents  arising  from 
human  failure.  Lt.  Col.  Samuel  R.  Harris,  of 
the  Air  Corps,  was  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Stimson  to  the  post  of  director  of  flying 
safety,  to  execute  the  program  which  calls 
for  immediate  establishment  of  20  field  area 
headquarters  to  examine  causes  of  all  flying 
accidents  and  coordinate  the  findings. 


p.  V/,  A.  and  Nahonal  Dttfr:'>e 
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(From  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of 

October  19,  1942] 
Trust  Act  Immunity  Granted  for  W.'JI  Aid 
Held  Inadequate— Possible  Post-war  Suns 
BY  Companies  Hrr  by  Concentration  Pro- 
gram Seen— War  Production  Board  Making 
Such  CoMMmEES  Employees  To  Forestall 
Litigation — Legislation  Sponsored  by  Jo- 
seph Leib 

(By  Fred  Lardner)  ^ 
Washington.  October  13.— Employment  on 
the    War    Production    Board    of    cOiJQinlttees 
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United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Milftahy  Afi  airs, 

February  7.  1942. 
Mr.  Joe  Leib, 

National  Press  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Ma.  Leib:  Enclosed  herewith  you 
Will  find  copy  of  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs  in  reference  to  aviation 
losses,  a  very  interesting  subject  which  you  so 
kindly  brought  to  my  attention,  and  con- 
cerning which  I  appointed  a  subcommittee  of 
one  for  attention.    The  subcommittee  con- 


IN  THE  fcENAiL    '   i     Hi 


E  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  November  12,  1942 

Mr.  MAYBANK  'I:  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  en- 
titled "P.  W.  A.  and  National  Defense." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUB.LIC    WORKS    administration    AND    NATIONAI. 
DEFENSE 

A3  the  years  pass,  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary Cf  the  Interior  Harold  L  Ickes  must  feel 
highly  gratified  over  the  dividends  that  hav« 
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been  pa;d  by  ti.e  Public  W^rr.s  Aa 
tlon  program  cI  constnjciion   develot>ed 
tween  1933  and  1940     That  ent.erprls 
Its  primary  objective  the  creation  of 
xner.t  oppcrtunlties   for   hundreds 
sands   of   men    and    women    who 
would  have  been  wcr'iless.    But  many 
are  apt  to  forget  that  In  excess  cf 
dollars  cf  emergency  funds  was  t 
Public    Wor'is    Administration    for 
directly  related  to  national  defense. 
Speciacally.  more  than  100  mllita 
cf  various  types  were  purchased  by 
Air  Corps  out  of  Public  Worlcs  Adrjil 
tlon  allccatlcn  cf  $7,497,612.     Hi 
In  Calilurnla  and  Ccrry  Field  in  not 
cqu.pised  with  '  -   barracks   anc 

Istration  build.  ugh  Public  V. 

ministration     Tlie  Navy  mean  while 
vlded  with  130  planes  under  Pubic  " 
ministration  grants  In  amounts  of  « 
Coincldentally.  the  aircraft  carriers  ' 
and   Enterprise   were   constructed 
Works    Administration    at    »19,00C. 
Four  cruisers — the   Vincennes.  Phi 
Satan  Kofi.      and      iVajhiiZZe— were 
through  Public  Works  Adminlstrat 
and  commissicned  in  1937  and  1928 

The    heavy    destroyers    Porter, 
McDougal.  and   Winsloto  were  EMb 
Administration    •Jobs"   or   the    'am^ 
Sixteen  smaller  destroyers  and  fou 
rlr.es    were    launched    under    P\ibl 
Administration      management 
boats — the    CharlcUon   and    Erw— 
financed  by  Public  Works  Admmistr 
served  as  models  fcr  a  flotilla  of  c 
patrol  boats  for  which  the  Coast 
given  $27,439,627  of  Public  Works 
iration  capital. 

It  Wiis  Public  Works  Admi 
wise  which  provided  the  neronn 
laboratory  at  Langley  Field.  V 
Field,  N    Y  .  and  eight  other 
and  docks  for  the  Navy  at  Norf 
mouth.  N   H  .  and  elsewhere, 
halls,  hospitals,  offices,  wareh.  u.,*.- 
plants,  and  other  essential  structur-s 
Navy  s  shore  forces;   barracks,  officers 
ters.  roads,  and  other  "basic  and 
improvements"  for  Army  posts,  and 
for  rt conditioning  ordnance,  the 
tlon  of  arsenal  machinery  and  the 
tlon  of  Army  units 

Under  Public  Works  Admlnlstratjon 
network  of  74.000  miles  of  str 
woa  perfected  and  15.000  bru 
"^    mascnry  were  erected  or  repaued 
helpful  aspect  of  Public  Works 
tlon  was  the  construction  of  43  ne^ 
for  National  Guard  organizations  o 
eral  States  and  the  development 
tJonal  Guard  camps  on  locations  f 
to  coast. 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORM^XCK 
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der  leave  to  extend  my  rpn..i:  rt 
two  interestinar  editorial.';  t:.  i' 
in  the  B-^.'^ton  Post  and  t: 
Globe  of  Noverr.'  •  r  11    1942 

Our  first  duty  .\r.d  o::j.;;j.f,.  c'. 
the  war.  but  when  we  succt- 
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of  our  j)eople  and  our  public  oflBcials 
charged  with  this  great  responsibility, 
we  will  have  betrayed  the  next  genera- 
tion, the  children  and  the  children's 
children  of  Americans  of  today. 

Are  we.  through  fear,  hate,  or  other 
human  emotions,  going  to  let  the  specter 
of  war  hang  over  the  heads  of  the  youth 
of  tomorrow? 

The  editorials  follow: 
[From    the    Boston    Globe    of   November    11, 
1942]  I 

THE    LOST    PEACI 

It  is  a  far  better  Armistice  Day  than  could 
have  bean  expected  10  d.iys  ago.  At  that  time 
our  forces  In  tho  Solomons  were  hard  pressed. 
In  other  parts  cf  the  world,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  our  men  in  uniform  appeared 
to  be  concentrating  on  training.  The  change 
to  vigorous  action,  in  one  of  the  largest  sea- 
borne invasions  ever  planned,  came  with 
dazzling  suddenness.  The  success  of  the  first 
3  day.s  in  North  Africa  causes  people  to  lift 
up  their  heads  with  a  confidence  that  there 
Is  coming  another  and  greater  armistice  day 
which  Will  perhaps  replace  the  one  we  are 
now  observing 

In  looking  f<;rward.  however.  It  Is  of  vital 
Importance  no*  to  give  way  to  overconfldence. 
The  caution  olTered  by  Winston  Churchill  is 
well  worth  pasting  In  ones  hat.  •'This."  he 
says,  "Is  not  the  end.  It  Is  not  even  the  be- 
ginning of  tht!  end.  But  it  Is  perhaps  the 
end  cf  the   beginning." 

There  is  far  more  to  come  before  the  mili- 
tary might  of  the  Axis  Powers  is  crushed  into 
helpless  whimpering.  Even  so.  It  is  quite 
natural  and  pioper  that  on  this  11th  day  of 
November  thoughts  should  center  on  what 
r..uit   t>e   done  when   the   fighting  ends. 

The  vital  question  is  how  much  have  people 
learned  In  the  ':o\irse  of  4  and  20  years  Back 
In  1918,  when  the  slaughter  on  the  western 
front  was  ended  by  the  yielding  of  the  Ger- 
man Army,  a  great  many  America»B  were 
entertaining  the  idea  that  It  was  possible 
lor  their  country  to  be  Isolated  and  self- 
sufficient.  They  wanted  to  get  the  2.000.000 
soldiers  back  from  France  as  soon  as  possible 
and  then  to  forget  about  the  peoples  of 
Europe  and  aU  foreigners  elsewhere  In  the 
world. 

The  point  of  view  was  by  no  means  unan- 
imous but  It  was  exceedingly  strong.  The 
minority  sought  to  give  warning  that  any  at- 
tempt to  withdraw  the  United  States  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  would  be  futile  because 
when  trouble  broke  cut  in  Europe  It  stretched 
across  the  Atlantic  to  us.  But  the  view  "let 
Europe  stew  In  its  own  Ju:ce"  prevailed. 
There  foUoweel  a  feverish  decade  in  which 
there  seemed  no  limit  to  prosperity,  but  then 
came  a  slump.  Gradually  the  realization 
spread  that  th?re  was  a  mysterious  economic 
connection  between  other  countries  and  our 
own. 

Meanwhile  a  rehearsal  for  World  War  No.  2 
had  begun  In  Spain.  To  this  both  Mussolini 
and  Hitler  senn  actors  to  play  impcrtant  parts 
and  to  learn  by  experience.  The  Russians 
also  had  representatives  In  Spain. 

There  follo'.^  ed  a  succession  of  crises,  each 
more  nerve-wracking  than  the  last.  And 
then  came  the  invasion  of  Poland  and  a 
real  second  World  War.  Americans  began  to 
pick  up  the  lefsons  they  had  discarded  during 
the  hazy  mood  in  which  they  had  counted 
upon  distanc-e  as  the  protector  of  their 
country.  Plar.cs  were  flying  too  fast  and  far, 
dropping  high  explosives  from  the  sky.  The 
world  had   betm  shrinking. 

The  United  States  of  America  became  the 
backer  of  the  anti-Axis  nations  not  exactly 
In  the  war  but  obviously  taking  sides.  And 
then  Pearl  Hai  bor.  For  more  than  11  months 
we  have  been  fighting  on  both  those  oceans 
that  used  to  look  so  like  Impassable  moats 
protecting  this  country  from  any  possibility 
vf  -uccessful  tittaclc  i 


A  nation  where  coastlines  on  East  and  West 
are  blacked  out  every  night  is  certainly  not 
Isolated.  We  are  In  the  world  and  the  prob- 
lem Is  how  to  make  the  planet  a  pleasaTit 
place  In  which  to  live. 

China,  Russia,  India,  the  whole  of  Africa, 
all  the  other  Americas  and  every  island  in  the 
sea  are  also  on  the  planet,  along  with  Japj  n 
and  Europe.  Every  time  a  moment  can  ha 
spared  from  the  fighting  men  and  ships  aid 
the  production  that  supports  them,  the  mind 
should  struggle  to  comprehend  the  post-war 
problem. 

Perhaps,  had  Americans  been  better  edu- 
cated and  more  realistic  a  quarter  century 
ago,  they  could  have  been  an  impcrtant  fac- 
tor In  winning  of  the  peace  Just  as  they  were 
In  winning  of  that  war.  But,  as  we  knc  v, 
the  peace  was  lost. 

And  now  we  realize  that  a  situation  very 
similar  is  on  Its  way.  There  is  a  deep  con- 
viction that  our  side  will  win  the  war,  bat 
what  about  the  peace? 

Uncle  DtroLET. 

[From  the  Boston  Post  of  November  11.  1942 1 

LEST   WE   FORGET 

There  was  a  morning  when  for  a  prccicus 
moment  of  time  heaven  and  earth  stood  still. 
Soldiers  stood  in  wonder  on  hearing  sim- 
ple, forgotten  things  again — the  sound  of  a 
bird  singing,  the  noise  of  the  wind  whistling 
through  the  shattered  trees  and  their  owa 
voices,  no  longer  raised  to  a  shout. 

Peace  that  the  heart  had  always  desired 
came  in  the  single,  golden  Instant  whsn 
the  guns  ceased  and  a  holy  silence  filled  the 
world.  The  worst  carnage  in  history  was 
over  that  morning.  24  years  ago,  as  the  clock 
struck  11. 

But  even  If  on  the  anniversary  momlas 
the  thunder  of  battle  rocks  the  world  aga.n, 
the  shining  memory  remains. 

That  morning  was  one  of  the  few  occasicns 
since  time  began  when  the  love  of  man  filled 
the  human  heart  universally,  and  hate  aad 
greed  were  washed  away. 

It  was  one  of  the  rare,  recorded  moments 
when  the  world  became  the  kind  of  a  world 
man  has  always  wanted  it  to  be. 

The  end  was  not  achieved.  Yet  It  is  to 
the  honor  of  those  who  fought  that  they  did 
make  It  real,  briefly,  even  if  it  died  almost 
aborning. 

We  can  never  forget  that.  But  we  do 
forget  It  when  we  say,  In  those  moments 
when  we  grow  heartsick  at  the  new  v.ar 
upon  us,  "They  died  In  vain."  W.?  do  more 
than  forget.  We  tarnish  the  golden  st£,rs. 
They  did  accomplish.  For  a  fleeting  fric- 
tion they  made  the  age-old  dream  cf  a  wcr!d 
at   peace   live. 

It  was  no  fault  of  theirs  that  such  a  wcrld 
is  again  only  a  hope.  It  was  not  their  erior 
that  they  were  born  too  soon.  It  was  not 
their  mistake  that  they  lifted  the  bright 
sword  of  absolute  freedom  in  a  world  net  far 
enough  away  from  feudalism  and  far  too 
close  to  slavery. 

But  It  Is  to  their  eternal  glory  that  they 
showed  us  such  a  world  was  possible. 

It  Is  to  their  eternal  glory  that  In  ihls 
hour  we  have  their  valorous,  self-sacrificinj 
ex^^mple.  It  Is  to  their  eternal  glory  that 
they  are  the  inspiration  of  Wake  Island.  Ba- 
taan.  Midway.  Coral  Sea,  the  Solomons,  Oran, 
and  Casablanca. 

And  It  is  the  memory  of  their  courage  which 
strikes  the  fear  of  freemen  infuriated  into 
the  dictators  of  our  day  and  weakens  their 
will  to  face  us. 

Today  In  Valhalla,  looking  down  on  those 
who  have  lifted  the  torch  they  threw,  how 
glad  they  must  be.  In  a  world  which  fa  led 
their  high  principles  there  are  young  men 
who  carry  on  in  their  places,  young  men  who 
are  determined  that  their  kind  of  a  w  irld 
this  time  shall  live  forever. 

And  't  will  live.  If  we  the  living  keep  fl;  m- 
Ing  in  our  hearts  the  spirit  of  the  men  ^vho 
died  in  battle  before  the  clock  struck  11, 
24  years  ago  today. 
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Direction  of  the  War  Effort 

EXT'tNi^ION  OF   REMAR?:S 
or 

HON.  LE  ROY  D.  DOWNS 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IX  TTU    !iOU.-E  or  RFPRESENT.ATIVES 

:•'  u^-d.:::.  N.r ember  12.  1942 

Mr.  DOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  re- 
cent campaign  in  my  district  in  Connecti- 
cut, the  direction  of  the  war  rffort  was 
the  main  issue. 

My  successful  opponent  accused  the 
administration  of  bungling  the  war  effort 
and  charged  that  we  were  fighting  a  soft 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  I  expressed 
complete  confidence  in  our  Commander 
in  Chief.  President  Roosevelt,  and  the 
leaders  of  our  armed  forces. 

I  claimed  that  they  had  mapped  a 
definite  program  for  the  winning  of  the 
war,  and  that  at  the  proper  time  a  strong 
offensive  would  be  launched  which  would 
lead  us  to  the  victory  for  which  we  are 
all  praying.  I  claimed  that  the  leaders 
of  our  armed  forces  are  men  with  years 
of  training  in  the  conduct  of  warfare, 
and  that  they  were  conducting  this  war 
with  care  to  avoid  as  much  loss  of  life 
as  possible,  and  that  when  they  did 
launch  an  offensive  they  were  going  to 
be  sure  that  we  were  ready  and  that  the 
offensive  would  be  successful.  I  denied 
that  we  were  fighting  a  soft  war. 

Today.  I  take  the  fioor  w ;  h  a  er-  at 
deal  of  satisfaction  u^  pom'  to  ihe  hap- 
penings In  Africa  \v.t;;.:t  'he  past  few 
days,  as  a  vindication  of  the  statements 
made  by  me  in  the  last  campaign. 

I  say — that  the  leaders  of  our  armed 
forces  are  the  best  trained  in  'Iv  world. 
They  will  lead  us  now,  as  in  tht  past,  to 
victory.  We  have  never  lost  a  war  and 
we  will  not  lose  this  one.  What  they 
need,  at  this  time,  is  unity  and  support. 
Praise  the  Lord  for  our  leaders  in  this 
critical  period. 


Wart-rre  Car   L^e 


FXTFNSION  (^r'   HEMARKd 


HON  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SF.v  ME  (  h    THE  UNITED   STATES 

Thursday.  November  12,  1942 

Mr.  BURTON.  ^:  President,  many 
months  ago  the  Tiuman  committee 
pointed  to  the  Nation's  loss  of  its  source 
of  supply  of  natural  rubber  and  the  need 
for  a  program  to  offset  an  impending 
shortage  of  tires  in  1943  and  1944  that 
would  seriously  handicap  the  war  pro- 
gram. The  Baruch  committee  confirmed 
that  report.  Steps  have  been  taken  to 
produce  a  supply  of  synthetic  rubber  and 
recapping  materials  that  Is  estimated  to 
be  sufiBcient  to  meet  our  need  for  tires 
for  war  uses  and  essential  civilian  uses, 
provided,  however,  that  the  Nation 
puts  Itself  0:1  a  .■-'Mtt  mileage  laiioning 
program. 


TliC  program  now  proposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  in  general  a  reasonable  one. 
It  will  largely  enforce  itself  if  the  need 
for  it  is  made  clear  to  the  public,  if  the 
terms  of  it  are  made  clear  to  the  public, 
and  its  fairness  is  made  clear  to  the 
public. 

T  l).  li^  ;:i  rjarifying  this  need,  and 
tlie  If  lui:^  ciiid  lairness  of  the  program, 
Russell  E.  Singer,  general  manafrer  of  the 
Am'-rican  Automob.'a  A--.<  niation.  re- 
cently broadcast  ovtr  ir.c  N.  B.  C.  net- 
works an  interview  under  the  title  of 
Wartime  Car  Use,  which  was  in  such  clear 
and  understandable  terms  that  it  will  be 
of  great  national  value  if  widely  read.  I 
therefore  ask  leave  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Announceh.    Eflfectlve    November    22,    our 
27.000.000  passenger  cars  will   be  subject  to 
mileage   rationing.     On   that  date  your  car 
and  mine  become  units  of  wartime  transpor- 
tation in  our  hands.     This  has  been  deemed 
necessary  because  our  production  machinery 
and  civilian  life  are  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  our  automobiles.    To  keep  them  going 
In  the  face  of  a  critical  rubber  shortage,  the 
Ingenuity   of   Government    and   Industry    is 
being    thrown    into    the    breach.     Beginning 
November  22  tires  or  recaps  will  be  assured 
to  enable  every  car  owner  to  drive  his  annual 
allotted   mileage.     The  cooperation  of  every 
Individual    motorist    is    vital.     One    of    the 
organizations  most  concerned  with  automo- 
bile ownership  and  operation  is  the  American 
Automobile    Association.     Tonight    the    Na- 
tional    Broadcasting     Co.     in     cooperation 
with  this  organization  brings  you  a  timely 
program  on  wartime  car  use.     Here  In  the 
studio  is  Russell  E.  Singer,  general  manager 
of  the  Three  A's,  who  will   outline   for  you 
what  the  Government  Is  trying  to  do  to  keep 
your  car  in  operation.     He  will  also  outline 
what  you  are  asked  to  do  to  assure  the  suc- 
cess of  this  effort.    Mr.  Singer  wlU  you  review 
brieQy  why  there  will  be  mileage  rationing? 
Mr.  Singer.  Because  It  Is  the  only  means  yet 
advanced  fcr  limiting  the  mileage  of  vehicles 
to  a  point  where  there  is  reasonable  assurance 
of  tire  replacements.     In  other  words,  if  nor- 
mal driving  practices  were  to  continue,  we 
would  be  faced  with  the  threat  of  demobiliz- 
ing millions  of  passenger  cars.     Such  a  break- 
down in  transportation  would  hamper  the 
war  effort  and  throw  our  civilian   economy 
entirely    out    of    gear.     Mileage    rationing- 
limiting  of  automobile  use  to  essential  driv- 
ing— win  be  Inaugurated  as  a  sure  way   to 
keep  your  car  in  operation.     Stop-gap  meth- 
ods will  be  used  to  give  you  tires  until  the 
production  of  civilian  tires  can  be  resumed 
on  something  like  a  normal  basis. 

Announcer.  You  use  the  term  mileage  ra- 
tioning, but  isn't  It  true  that  people  every- 
v.here  are  thinking  in  terms  of  gasoline  ra- 
tioning? 

Mr.  Singer.  That  Is  correct.  Gasoline  ra- 
tioning is  simply  the  medium  used  to  control 
car  use.  We  have  had  rationing  of  motor  fuel 
in  the  East  because  of  a  shortage  cf  trans- 
portation for  petroleum  products.  But  gas  is 
plentiful  In  other  sections  of  the  country. 
As  a  result,  mileage  rationing,  outside  cf  the 
East,  has  no  relationship  whatsoever  to  the 
availability  of  gasoline. 

Announcer.  Would  you  highlight  briefly 
for  listeners  the  conditions  which  have  led 
to  mileage  rationing? 

Mr.  Singer.  When  our  major  sources  of 
crude  rubber  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  a  critical  transportation  problem  be- 
gan to  develop.  It  was  obvious  that  our  lim- 
ited stocks  of  rubV !  r  v  :'d  have  to  go  fl.rst  ' 
mllitarv  needs.     We  h,:  :d  much  talk  of  no 


civilian   tires  for  the  duration.     T:.     ctions 
were    freely   made    that   20.000.000    passenger 
cars  would  go  off  the  road.     Motorists  were 
com  used  and  concerned.     They  were  facing 
threats  of  car  confiscation  and  tire  confisca- 
tion.   Congressional  committees  were  investi- 
gating  the    rubber    situation.     The    Idra    rT 
gascline  rationing  to  curtail  car  use  \\..-  ;>    - 
vanced.     li::'    '■•    v. ,1=   r   t  until  the  appoint- 
ment  by    ::;.    P-.    -a.  ;  t    of   a   diptinsrulshed 
committee,    headed    by   Berr    r  ■    ^!     Baruch. 
tha';  we  began  to  get  order  ou*.  ct  c::..  .. .    This 
concmlttee    presented    a   workable    plan    for 
meeting  the  rubber  problem.    The  plan  pro- 
vides for  the  maximum  production  cf  syn- 
thetic rubber  in  the  quickest  possible  time. 
It  provides  for  an  Immediate  program  of  the 
replenishments  to   keep  all    cars  In  use  for 
essential  driving.     In  brief.  It  means  tires  or 
recaps  now  of  a  tjrpe  and  quality  based  on 
your  need  for  your  car.    The  plan  also  pro- 
vides for  definite  restrictions,  temporary  In 
charactf"   %xt>  l-,>^n»"' 

Annov.  i'.  I  ,  ather  from  this  that  the 
Baruch  committee  really  Initiated  mileage  ra- 
tioning. Did  that  committee  suggest  gaso- 
line rationing  as  the  means  to  attain  it? 

Mr.  SiNGEH.  Very  definitely.  The  committee 
said:  "The  committee  has  given  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  objection  against  the  vise 
of  Nation-wide  gasoline  rationing  to  conserve 
rubber.  It  realizes  that  real  hardships  will 
be  caused  many  persons,  and  that  some  in- 
dU!5tries,  communities  and  business  pursuits 
will  be  particularly  hard  hit.  However,  the 
disadvantages  ire  c-.rw  a  hed  by  the  necessi- 
ties for  a  sure,  eReciLi\e  method  for  seeing 
that  essential  driving  Is  maintained." 

A.VNOUNCER.  M:  F';cer,  representing  an  or- 
ganization of  c:-.:  w  :  ■  ;s.  do  you  not  find  that 
many  motorists  feel  that  more  aggressive  ac- 
tion should  have  been  taken  since  Pearl 
Harbor  to  give  the  country  !  .  .v  uppUes  of 
rubber? 

Mr.  Singes.  Charges  and  countercharges  of 
failures  and  delay  have  cr.  racrerlzed  the 
whole  rubber  controversy.  l'<  -  :  ally.  I  like 
to  accept  the  thinking  (■,  id  by  the 
Baruch  committee  in  this  j  :  ..ph  of  its 
report:  "The  committee  has  soxight  to  find  a 
basis  upon  which  the  entire  Nation  can  go 
forward  together,  uniting  our  energies  against 
the  enemy  instead  of  dissipating  them  In 
domestic  wrangling.  It  appreciates  that  It  is 
asking  the  public  to  make  sacrifices  because  of 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  and  for  which 
the  people  are  not  to  blame.  But  wrong 
things  done  in  the  past  cannot  be  cited  as 
a  defense  for  making  mistakes  in  the  future. 
The  war  demands  that  we  go  forward  from 
this  point  united  and  resolved  to  win  at  any 
cost.  Victory  cannot  be  won  in  any  other 
way." 

Announcer.  That  Is  a  good  statement. 
New  what  Is  the  Government  doing  to  pro- 
vic\e  tire  replenishments  to  keep  cars  going? 
Mr.  Bingeh.  Of  key  importance  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  synthetic  rubber  program  to 
make  otir  country  Independent  of  foreign 
supplies  of  rubber.  It  represents  a  new 
blUion-dollar  industry.  According  to  the 
hard-hlttir^  rubber  director,  William  M. 
Jeffers,  we  can  expect  increasing  amounts  of 
sj-nthetic  rubber  for  military  needs.  And  In 
the  quickest  possible  time  for  civilian  uses. 
Meantime,  the  Baruch  report  sets  up  a  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  need  for  tire  replenish- 
ments in  the  immediate  months  ahead.  It 
calls  for  tires  from  reclaimed  rubber.  It  cal'.s 
for  the  use  of  rubber  subrtltutes  for  recap- 
ping. It  calls  for  the  utilization  of  existing 
stxiks  of  pre-war  tires  and  Idle  tires.  In 
brief,  it  sets  up  a  definite  plan  to  keep  auto- 
mobiles In  use  until  sjmthetlc-rubber  pro- 
duction is  sufficient  to  resume  tire-making 
on  a  large  scale.  This  determination  to  carry 
through  a  Government  policy  of  keeping  our 
automobiles  in  use  for  necessary  purposes 
^,ould  prove  most  heartening  t~  f\cTy 
1    matorist. 
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Announcch  What  are  motorists  arkcd  to 
do  K)  Ibat  they  can  keep  their  cars  In  use? 

Mr.  Since*.  First,  and  most  Imiiortant. 
they  are  asked  to  operate  their  cars  within 
the  limits  of  an  allotted  annual  mileage 
under  gasoline  rationing.  This  miieige  has 
been  set  at  an  over-all  national  av<  rage  cf 
5.000  miles.  The  mileage  for  less  essential 
drivers  will  be  considerably  below  flvs  thou- 
sand to  permit  a  greater  mileage  for  more 
sntial  drivers. 

ANNouNCxa.  We  now  come  to  tht  other 
thir.gs  motorists  are  asked  to  do.  >/ill  ycu 
continue  wiih  these? 

Mr  SiNCEB.  Gladly.  The  second  Is  Ito  limit 
driving  at  all  times  to  a  top  spee  i  of  35 
miles  per  hour.  The  third  is  •-  ■■>'.  to  the 
Government    all   tires  In   exce-  :.  e   for 

each  car.  The  fourth  Is  to  have  :ae  tires 
on  their  cars  ln.=pected  at  periodic  Intervals 
BO  that  any  defects  i: 
and   so  that  tire  ca.'    i- 

before  they  reach  the  danger  line  l^om  the 
•tandpcint  of  wear 

Annocncex.  Mr.  Singer.  1  believe  t  would 
be  very  helpful  to  motorist  listenerp  If  you 

restnc- 
we  take 
them  in  order     Number  1  Is.  of  courke.  mile 
age  rationing  through  the  allotment  of  gaso- 
line  to   Individuals. 

Mr.  SiNGfR    F.  .-TV  car  owner  In  tlie  coun- 

ra- 
ure 
:Ie- 

■Alll 

■'.)r- 

ra- 

The  ratii>n  books 


would  tell  us  more  about  the  four 
tlons  you  have  mentioned.    Suppose 


:  4 
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try  will  operate  :,::if'- 
tioning  bock.  I:  a  j 
gasoline  sufficient  to  a; 
age.  Motorists  in  the 
register  on  Ncvem'^'^r 
Ists  In  the  East  w..;  r 
tlon  books  they  nc.v  ; 
wUl  be  uniform  t:i.'v.ughcut 
Every  car  owner  will  be  given  t  .  1  r  .A 
bock  for  each  ~  'r.->  w^.. 'he.--  ;..'  ir.s  one 
or  two.  This  i  I-  '  •  tc  ■>-:..  '■:  ■  -  h;m  to 
drive  2.830  miles  per  year  I"  -  ■  ;  on  an 
allotment  of  240  miles  per  ;-.  :  :  i  :  which 
90  miles  is  for  family  ,.  -'    .  i.'.es  for 

occupational  driving.  Ti.is  rr...',!^-  Is.  of 
course,  predicated  on  the  present  value  of 
ration  coupons.  If  the  150  miles  for  occupa- 
tional driving  Is  Insufficient,  the  motorist  ap 


k. 
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plies  for  eupplemental  rations  or  .^    IR 
This  will  give  him  up  to  320  miles  p 
or  a  total  of  560  miles.    This  meu:,^  an  ag 
gregate  of  6  720  miles  per  year. 

ANNorNCEH.  At    that    point,    Mr 
does  not  car  sharing  and  the  avallajblllty  of 
other   means   of   transportation    fig  ire    Into 
supplemental   rati" 

Mr.  Singer  Very  ;;  ;■; ..-ely.  In  trder  to 
secure  a  "B"  t)Ook,  the  applicant  mfst  show 
that  an  "A"'  lx)Ok  Is  Insufficient  for 
tlonal  use  and  that  he  Is  sharing  rlhes  with 
others.  If  this  Is  Impractical,  the  c:  r  o;vner 
must  give  reasons  why  he  cannot  b«  a  party 
to  car  pooling.  But  In  either  event,  tie  must 
show  that  mass  transportation  facilities  are 
Inadequate.  This  is  of  particular 
to  the  Middle  West  and  Western 
Those  areas  do  not  have  the  mass  t  anspor- 
tatlon  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  Ea«t.  As  a 
result.  It  can  be  anticipated  that  supple- 
mental rations  will  meet  the  au  omcblle 
transportation  problem  In  sections  where 
communities  are  scattered  and  m^ans  for 
mass  travel   are  not   available 

ANNOfNCFR  Are  there  not  al.-o  "%"  books 
for  certain  essential  driving? 

Mr.  Singes.  Yes;  if  an  Individual  knotcrist 
can  show  the  combination  of  "A"  md  "B" 
books,  providing  660  miles  per  m<  nth  for 
occupational  driving.  Is  Insuffic.tut  He  Is 
then  required  to  show  eligibility  ui.der  one 
of  definite     cl.i5siflcat:ons 

cla  ns  fire  based  on  driving  atsolutely 

fniial  to  the  war  effort  or  maintc  lance  of 
certain  neces.?ary  phases  of  civil  an 
For  example,  doctors,  ministers,  war 
farmers,  and  those  engaged  In  helping  to 
turn  the  products  cf  mines  and  for'sts  into 
produ<  •  %!  •   :      -    -        "  '      :      <    with 

local  r, ;..;.=   -    -w ....   ...,  r.^..;..;.  :.\..  eligl- 


llfe. 
workers. 


bility  where  580  miles  per  month  does  not 
cover  their  essential  driving. 

ANNOtTNCEK.  N.'W  as  regards  the  maximum 
speed  limit  of  35  miles  an  hour. 

Mr  Singer  Speed  is  the  arch  foe  of  tire 
life  As  a  means  of  stretching  the  life  of  the 
tires  we  now  have  In  use.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  Its  war  pov^ers  has  fixed  a 
national  speed  limit  of  35  miles  per  hour 
for  all  vehicles  States  have  been  asked  to 
enact  statutes  and  to  enforce  this  top  limit. 
In  addition,  the  mileage  rationing  plan  will 
be  used  as  enforcement  machinery. 

Announcer.  Now  concerning  sale  to  the 
Government  of  tires  in  excess  of  five  on  the 
car.  Is  it  not  true  that  many  car  owners 
feel  that  If  tire  replacements  are  to  be  pro- 
vided they  should  be  allowed  to  keep  the 
excess  tires  they  now  have? 

Mr.  Singer.  That  Is  true  from  the  stand- 
point of  some  Individual  owners.  But  the 
emergency  requires  that  we  look  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  keeping  all  cars  going.  It 
means  that  one  owner  may  have  two  or  three 
Idle  tires  while  his  neighbor  has  tires  that 
cannot  be  recapped.  Thus  It  has  been  found 
necessary  to  take  the  stocks  of  pre-war  tires, 
Idle  tires  held  by  individual  owners,  used 
tires,  victory  tires  t)eing  made  from  reclaimed 
rubber  and  recapping  materials  which  can 
be  made  available  In  the  months  ahead  and 
use  all  of  these  lor  a  common  purpose.  That 
purpose  as  I  have  said  Is  to  keep  all  cars 
in  operation  for  the  duration. 

Announcir.  We  now  come  to  the  tire-in- 
spection phase  of  motorist  cooperation. 

Mr.  Singer.  Holders  of  basic  "A"  ration 
books  will  be  required  to  have  their  tires  in- 
spected every  4  months.  Holders  of  "B" 
and  "C"  books  will  have  their  tires  inspected 
every  2  months.  The  first  inspection  must 
be  made  before  Jtinuary  31.  1943.  Inspections 
will  be  made  by  thousands  of  stations  set 
up  by  local  rationing  boards  throughout  the 
country.  These  stations  are  permitted  to 
charge  25  cents  per  vehicle  for  an  inspec- 
tion, unless  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  tire  off 
the  rim.  In  the  latter  case,  the  charge  can 
be  50  cents  per  tire. 

Announcer.  You  are  undoubtedly  getting 
reactions  from  your  affiliated  clubs  as  regards 
nation-wide  mile-^ge  rationing. 

Mr.  Singer.  Yen;  we  are.  I  want  to  make 
one  observation  in  that  connection.  The 
definite  Impression  prevails  In  the  western 
and  far  western  sections  of  the  country  that 
because  of  a  var.ety  of  conditions,  such  as 
greater  dependence  on  the  automobile,  lack  of 
mass  transportation  facilities,  and  distances 
making  longer  trips  necessary,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  eastern  plan  may  cause  derange- 
ments In  transportation.  It  is  difficult  to  ap- 
praise these  thinigs  in  advance,  but  should 
such  dislocations  occur  provision  has  been 
made  to  take  care  of  special  situations.  Di- 
rector Eastman  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation has  been  given  the  responsibility 
for  making  surveys  and  reporting  on  the  ef- 
fect of  mileage  rationing  on  transportation 
to  Rubber  Director  Jeflers. 

Announcer.  Tliank  you,  Mr.  Sieger,  for  a 
very  fine  review  of  the  mileage-rationing  pro- 
gram. However.  I  imagine  that  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Astociaticn,  reflecting  the 
views  of  motoriits  generally,  has  some  very 
definite  ideas  on  this  wartime  plan. 

Mr.  Singer.  The  new  plan  marks  a  definite 
advance  over  the  condition  that  prevailed 
between  Pearl  Ha;bor  and  the  advent  of  the 
Baruch  report.  For  months  there  was  danger 
of  wholesale  demcaillzatlon  of  passenger  cars. 
It  was  a  period  of  great  coniuslon  in  which 
the  motorist  did  not  know  what  the  Gov- 
ernment was  plan  ilng  to  do  for  him  or  what 
he  was  expected  to  do  for  the  Government 
Now.  in  sharp  cont.ast,  we  are  asked  to 
operate  under  a  plan  designed  to  keep  all 
automobiles  in  ojieration  under  limitations 
that  have  been  d<  finitely  established  by  the 
Government.  At  the  same  time,  the  motorist 
Is   assured   that  in  couXcrmiug    to   govern- 


mental requirements  he  is  doing  his  part 
toward  keeping  all  cars  on  the  rord.  shorten- 
ing the  period  during  which  restrictions  will 
be  necessary,  and  having  his  car  for  his  own 
necessary  uses. 

ANNOUNCEa.  You  have  Just  heard  Russell 
E.  Singer,  general  manager  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association.  In  an  Interview  on 
wartime  car  use.  Mr.  Singer  has  set  forth 
some  of  the  highlights  of  the  mileage-ra- 
tioning plan  to  become  effective  November 
22— a  plan  designed  to  readjust  the  driving 
of  our  country's  27,000.000  passenger  cars  to 
the  rubber  shortage,  with  lire  replenlshmentii 
to  keep  all  in  operation  for  the  duration. 
This  is  a  feature  of  the  National  Brcadcastint* 
Co.  brought  to  you  as  a  public  service. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HuN.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF    AL.*BA>.: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  12,  1942 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  may  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  the  thoughtful  reading 
of  the  article  from  the  pen  of  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist,  Mark  Sullivan,  of 
the  Washington  Post,  which  I  include  in 
the  extension  of  these  remarks: 

EXAMPLE  OF  WANING   LOCAL  POV.ER 

There  is  under  way  in  America  a  movement 
toward  revolution  in  government.  One  line 
along  which  it  moves  is  toward  reduction  of 
the  power  and  functions  of  State  and  local 
government — with  corresponding  enlarge- 
ment of  Federal  power.  The  movement  is 
carried  on  in  part  through  extraordinary 
powers  given  by  Congress  to  the  Executive  for 
carrying  on  the  war;  and  by  executive  agen- 
cies set  up  by  the  President  in  exercise  of  his 
war  powers.  In  still  another  sense,  the  move- 
ment is  furthered  by  the  war.  Because  the 
public  is  absorbed  In  the  war,  It  Is  not  aware 
of  steps  taken,  and  precedents  established, 
which  extend  the  authority  cf  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  in  ways  which  would 
excite  public  attention  if  the  public  knew. 

A  present  example  is  the  action  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  In  intervening  in  a  strike  by 
city  employees  In  Newark.  N.  J. 

In  Newark,  the  garbage  collectors  have  a 
union.  It  is  a  local  union  of  the  "State, 
County  and  Murlcipal  Workers  cf  Ameiica." 
which  is  an  affiliate  cf  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations.  The  union,  early  in 
October,  went  on  strike.  This  was  contrary 
to  the  principle  that  Government  employees 
do  not  have  a  right  to  strike.  The  principle 
has  been  long  established  and  has  been  re- 
declared  by  President  Roosevelt. 

In  the  Newark  strihe  an  ?.tt?!r.pt  at  settle- 
ment was  made  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Mediation.    The  attempt  failed. 

On  October  5,  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
Charles  Edison,  telegraphed  the  War  Labor 
Board  at  Washington,  asking  It  to  intervene 
in  the  strike.  This  action  of  the  Governor 
was  a  surrender  of  his  cfflclal  responsibility 
and  authority,  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State. 

Tile  Governor's  motive  Is  in  part  a  matter 
of  speculation.  There  are  some  pieces  of  evi- 
dence. On  the  day  he  asked  the  War  Labor 
Board  to  intervene,  he  hpd  been  In  conlcr- 
ence  for  several  hours  with  local  and  re- 
gional officials  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations.  It  seems  clear  he  was  under 
pressure  On  the  other  hand.  Governor  Edi- 
son, In  the  very  telegram  ne  sent  the  War 
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Labor  Bouid  expressed  his  opinion  that  "no 
strikes  by  public  employees  are  proper."  A 
reporter  for  the  Newark  Evening  News,  appar- 
ently writing  on  Information  supplied  by  ad- 
visers of  the  Governor,  described  him  ns 
merely  wishing  to  "pour  a  little  oil  on  the 
water."  The  reporter  wrote  that  the  Gov- 
ernor feared  the  strike  might  spread;  that 
some  State  employees  might  strike;  that  there 
might  be  risk  to  the  State's  defenses  against 
war.  The  reporter  wrote  that  the  Governor 
"saw  possibilities  of  demands  on  the  State 
guard  and  State  police  to  guard  city  and 
State  property  at  a  time  when  they  are  needed 
for  other  duties."  While  the  Governor  has 
served  In  President  Roosevelt's  administra- 
tion (as  Secretary  of  the  Navy),  common 
opinion  does  not  think  he  shares  the  views 
of  the  radicals  in  the  administration,  nor  the 
administration's  relation  to  labor  leaders. 
The  Governor's  action  may  have  been 
thoughtless,  inspired  by  pressure  and  hurry. 
But  the  War  Labor  Board's  response  could 
hardly  be   thoughtless. 

Upon  Governor  Edison's  telegram,  the  War 
Labor  Board  at  Washington  took  notice  of 
the  strike;  It  is  now  before  a  panel  of  the 
Board.  This  step  amounts  to  an  assertion 
by  the  Board  that  It  has  Jurisdiction  over 
strikes  by  Government  employees. 

If  the  Board  hands  down  a  decision  which 
In  any  detail  sn-rtains  the  demands  of  the 
strikers,  such  decision  will  be  au  act  of  com- 
pulsion upon  the  Newark  city  government. 
In  disputes  In  private  industry,  any  decision 
handed  down  by  the  Board  (that  does  not 
wholly  reject  the  demands  of  the  workers)  Is 
an  act  of  compulsion  upon  the  employer. 
Such  decisions  require  the  employer  to  take 
affirmative  steps — to  increase  wages  or  what 
not. 

For  enforcing  these  decisions,  the  War 
Labor  Board  has  but  one  means.  The  Board 
has  no  defined  powers  conferred  on  it  by 
Congress.  Its  powers  and  its  existence  rest 
wholly  upon  its  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President's  power  to  create  the 
Beard  rests  upon  broad  powers  conleirtd 
upon  him  by  Congress  for  conducting  the 
war. 

The  Board  has  but  one  way  to  enforce  Its 
decisions.  It  must  report  an  employer's  re- 
fusal to  comply  to  the  President  The  Presi- 
dent can  then  send  the  Army  or  Navy  to  take 
possession  of  the  plant.  This  has  been  done 
in  a  few  c?.ses  The  threat  to  do  It  is  inh?rent 
in  all  cases.  In  most  cases  employers  have 
surrendered  thflr  caus°:  have  obeyed  the 
Labor  Boards  decrees  under  protest,  rather 
than  cause  Interruption  of  war  work. 

If  In  the  present  case  the  War  Labor  Board 
hands  dov.'n  a  decision  requiring  the  city 
government  of  Newark  to  make  concessions  to 
the  striking  union  of  city  employees,  or  in 
any  way  requiring  a  city  government  to  take 
any  afflrniative  step,  the  situation  thus 
created  will  be  omlncus. 


The    American    Farmer    Ci'..-!    !t    A^ain    - 
in  the  Neck 


EXTENSION  OF  Rr".!.\:-KS 
or 

KCN.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  UXiNOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbE.Nl.A  .  I    F."- 

Th-:rrc^r-:.  November  12.  1942 

Mi.  JvI.^Sc^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme (  ;  of  the  United  States  has 
j  ;  •  r  vKi  d  down  a  decision  upholding 
tiv  cor.c^^i.iuuonahiy  of  the  law  applying 
a  49-cent-per-busheI  penalty  upon  every 
bushel  of  wheat  a  farmer  grows  upon 


each  acre  he  seeds  in  excess  of  his  quota 
allotment.  The  decision  was  written  by 
Justice  Jackson. 

Tlie  height  of  ridiculousness  is  reached 
In  the  decision  when  it  states: 

Kad  the  appellee — 

The  guilty  farmer — 

chosen  to  cut  his  excess  and  cure  It.  or  feed 
It  as  hay,  or  to  reap  and  feed  it,  with  the 
head  and  straw  together  no  penalty  would 
have  been  demanded.  •  •  •  Only  when 
he  threshed  and  thereby  made  it  a  part  of  the 
bulk  cf  wheat  overlianging  the  market  did  he 
become  subject  to  the  penalty. 

There  you  have  a  sample  of  the  logic 
of  the  present  Supreme  Court.  The 
farmer's  guilt  depends  entirely  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  harvests  his  excess 
wheat.  Also  he  may  feed  it  "head  and 
straw  together"  but  he  is  a  criminal  if 
he  feeds  the  wheat  to  his  hogs  after 
separating  the  grains  of  wheat  from  the 
chaff.  Today  in  the  face  of  a  food  short- 
age farmers  are  being  fined  for  raising 
food. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  said: 

Were  we  directed  from  Washington  when 
to  sow  and  when  to  reap  we  should  soon  want 
for  bread. 

And  when  Wa.shington  can  tell  the 
American  farmer  how  much  he  can  sow 
and  in  what  manner  he  can  reap,  and  our 
Supreme  Court  approves,  the  American 
farmer  is  in  a  bad  fix. 


I  Am  Opposed  To  ApTOi^itir^  a  C''i";i.;.on 
Cc^rimitlee  To  Cciiduct  thr   W:'r 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JTNK'NS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  11.  1942 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  in  the  press  and  by 
commentators  since  election  day  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  some  sort  of  a 
joint  committee  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  the  House  and  Senate  to 
consult  with  the  President  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  w^ar.  Before  election  day 
few  if  any  such  suggestions  were  being 
made.  The  fact  that  they  are  beinf; 
made  now  should  cause  the  Republicans 
to  stop,  look,  and  listen. 

The  people  gave  the  Republican  Party 
a  great  grant  of  power  on  November  3. 
With  that  grant  of  power  went  great  re- 
sponsibility. Just  what  the  people  ex- 
pect the  Republican  Party  to  do  is  not 
entirely  clear  at  this  time.  Id  is  clear 
that  they  expect  us  to  do  something. 
They  expect  us  to  do  something  different 
from  that  which  the  N  ^  13' al  has  been 
doing  for  the  past  11  Vl..:.  .  Since  Con- 
gress is  the  vehicle  through  which  they 
expect  thif  >  n -thing  to  be  done  it  be- 
hooves thi  I<  rubiicans  in  Congress  to 
give  this  na  i«:  hf  nous  consideration. 
Till  tnp'.  an  i.f:  »  xpfrt  the  Republi- 
v-M-  ••■  run  !()  tti"  N;w  U -.-vl  in  an  atti- 
tude of  compromise.  Neither  do  they 
rxp-ct    the    Republicans   to   accept   the 


blandishment  of  i.u  Niv.  !>  ■>'  :*  '-^^r 
face  value  when  the  New  D-  ••  » !s  ;vk  *.  r 
a  coalition. 

A  coalition  will  e\ndently  t-  :?  noth- 
ing but  a  continuation  of  N-  'a  Da.  p     - 
cies  and  this  with  the  implied  ;:  v;  t  :    e 
actual  cooperation  of  Republicar.       I.' 
people  are  unmistakably  suspicious  of 
the  New  Deal  and  are  looking  for  an- 
other deal.    It  IS  the  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  to  give  heed  to  the 
views  of  the  people  if  they  can  properly 
Interpret  them.     The  people  have  spoken 
and  it  is  now  the  responsibility  of  states- 
men to  prove  their  statesmanship  and  to 
bring  the  relief  which  the  people  desire. 
The  RepubUcan  Party  must  not  waste 
its  time  and  efforts  attempting  to  rescue 
the  New  Deal  from  the  scrap  heap  to 
which  it  is  destined.    Rather  should  it 
appnK;iate  the  deplorable  state  of  our 
national  affairs  and  hasten  to  remedy 
them   by   constructive  suggestions   and 
constructive  legislation. 

A  joint  committee  of  M<  n  '  >  rs  of  the 
House  and  Senate  sent  dovMi  '      :.p  White 
House  to  collaborate  with  the  President 
could  not  function  effectively.    This  com- 
mittee would  be  overawed  by  the  respect 
which  every  American  feels  he  should 
show  to  the  occupant  of  the  highest  po- 
sition in  our  great  country.    The  Presi- 
dent, surrounded  by  his  glorified  cabinet 
members  and  the  generals  and  admirals 
whom  he  can  promote  and  demote  at  his 
pleasure,  would  place  the  members  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  at  such  a  disad- 
vanUige  as  to  preclude  frank  and  free  dis- 
cussion.   The  plan  would  jiist  not  work 
out.    Nothing  but  notoriety  would  come 
from    such    a    procedure.    The    results 
would  not  justify  the  time  spent  by  those 
engaged  in  the  deliberations.    In  fact  I 
feel  that  the  President  would  not  favor 
such  a  procedure.   If  he  did  he  would  lay 
himself  open  to  public  criticism  because 
the  public  would  realize  that  the  .spirit  of 
the  times  are  such  now  that  sensible  loyal 
Americans  would  hesitate  to  argue  with 
the  President  in  the  White  House  about 
any  proposition.    Every  loyal  American 
is  anxious  to  agi'ee  and  cooperate  with 
the  President  if  he  can  do  so  because 
most  of  the  work  of  the  President  and 
the  Congressmen  and  Senators  at  this 
time  Ls  directed  toward  winning  the  war. 
The  mandate  which  the  people  gave 
the  Republican  Party  is  not  one  calling 
for  passive  inaction.    They  did  not  mean 
that  they  expjected  Congress  to  stand  by 
passively  and  watch  the  New  Deal  pass 
out    by    reason    of    its    own    weakness. 
While  I  am  not  sure  that  anyone  can 
say  just  exactly  what  the  people  expected 
the  Republicans  in  Congress  to  do,  still 
anyone  can  safely  say  that  the  people  ex- 
pected the  Republicans  to  take  the  initia- 
tive if  nece.ssary  and  to  do  .^mething  that 
would    relieve    some    of    the    situations 
against  which  they  have  so  vigorously 
complained. 

They  expect  us  to  do  something  besides 
finding  fault  with  the  New  Eteal.  By 
their  action  they  say  that  there  is  some- 
thing wror/j  T*  would  not  sufHce  for 
Congress  to  -in  ;)Iy  make  their  discovery 
more  clear  to  them.  The  tK.sk  for  Con- 
gress is  to  provide  a  remedy — a  construc- 
tive remed;.  VV  mast  do  more  than  tear 
down.  We  must  build  up.  Wo  mu>t  not 
adopt  P  hands-off  policy  Ahile  the  New 


1  I  T  I 


Deal  is  fallinc  apart.    W-j  must  build  a 
new  structure. 

Til?  work  of  Congress  naturally  divides 
Itself  into  certain  cla.sses.  For  i  istance 
revenue  must  be  rai.?ed.  approp -iations 
mu-st  be  made,  armies  and  navios  nust  be 
built,  and  foreign  affairs  must  te  given 
consideration.  Appropriate  con:  mittees 
are  appointed  to  consider  mat'  •  -r- 
taining  to  the.se  different  cla^-  I:  is 
difficult  for  one  of  these  committees  to 


give  adequate  consideration  to 


matters 


outside  the  general  purview  of  i  s  juris- 


diction.   What  is  needed  now  is  a 
broad-scope  planning  because 
Deal  has  had  a  very  disintegrate 
on     con.stitutional     governmen 


work  should  be  done  by  a  special  com 
mittce  which  would  have  the  jur 
to  consider  ar.v  ind  all  n- 
might  tend  :j  :  -  nid  rh-'  C-  •■ 
and  to  repair  tr>"  d.i:-'.,  u  -  cl 
New  Deal  a'^:1  '.::.-  ~i.'  '''.'i  (>■  (; 
gardless  l:  v.i,  i  w.us  :>?""•-•'-■' 
ating  the  unfortunate  situatior 
The  R'^publican  orein./a-.  : 
House  of  Representar;,  .  h ., 
known  as  a  stc-iir:^'  (  nin;/ 
functions  well  on  n;  t':-:^  ■  :  ra^l  ■  P' 
This  committee  c  -.^J  a/t.  p:  p:;ety 
take  upon  itself  the  t>M.H>r.  :;;.:ily  of 
formulating  and  fnr\vA:'d:n_:  ;■  ci-lnf ive 
policies  thaf  ::.:=::.■  -- 1  ni  :•  i-   :   r        B 


I 


'i 


to  officially 
lead'-    •  ^      ^  c 

nine  M-  :::':>  :■,>  a 
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general 

New 
:T  -ct 
This 


sdiction 

.  -hat 
;';::..nt 
bv  :he 
ne  re- 
or  cre- 

:  n    I  he 
hat   Is 


,  '.V       'A  v'lilU 

minority 

rf   about 
n^init- 


1: 


w. 


■:  be  the 
.wart  or 
V  of  the 

:he  first 
T.huttee  to 


authorize  the 

a  rommittep 
:,i  t:.-. '^  to  sue; 
tee  the  responsibility  of  .-tKcy.nc  all 
phases  of  our  nav.ona!  and  mle  national 
problems,  wheih-  r  '■  (innmic,  \nancial. 
or  military,  and  ::>::.  :::•'  t'lAiiid  u;',.i 
constructive  nIU^.-'.  :.-  i.-  ' 
solve  such  p :■:'•:}',■::'.--  :t  t:.-^ 
done  by  legi>lat.  r.  r  ;. 
purpose  of  thi>  cun-. ::;:*>■•■ 
to  put  any  obstacle  in  t.a 
President. 

On  the  contrary  it  shoui 
and  foremost  duty  of  thi- 
assist  and  encourac-^  'h>' 
all  efforts  to  win  th-  '  i:  .; 
completely  as  possio,-  I!  i;-; 
Party  could  do  nothing  r..  :  -'*•  rr-.n.- 
like  at  this  time  than  to  :!  |  ~  ;-:.:es- 
tions  to  aid  ':;•■  Pi'-.d-  '.•  :::  .T^  •  tTorts 
to  win  th-  "A-i;.  .Ai-.a  -rv  P:'>;dent 
should  welcome  such  sutic  ns  and 
should  show  a  spirit  of  cooptr.i  .on  with 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  under  the  Constitu  ion  is  at 
least  equal  in  authority  w;th  tie  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Governmf^nr. 

Such  a  c  :r.n'.:':ee  could  :  •  :;  :--' 
freely  than  a  ^onynittee  o:  N  -v  D-  ..-^s. 
New  Dealers  migljt  be  han'.;>  :  -.;  dv  po- 
litical tics  and  political  com::..':-  r;-  -  !■;• 
Repubhcans  would  not  be  :;. ^-  liarr.- 
pered.  A  Republican  committee  would 
have  nob  d  .  t  ■>  puni>h  and  n  body  to 
reward.  I'-  (iu'y  wc.a  ;  ':••  :  >  do  only 
that  which  woa.d  fc'  i  r  :  ti  best  in- 
terests of  the  cuuniry.  I  ::~  d  v  would 
be  sufficient  to  challeng-  •!>  i^.lity,  the 
industry,  and  the  patr:u:.-ni  o:  ^ny  com- 
mittee however  bnihan'  ;■  r.v.s'M  bo. 
This  duty  wouid  b*  h-a.v  ■  n.  _;■  md 
Imminer-  -n  ■,=;/'.  '.i  corr.pr:  ':.  :  •:.•-> 
niember..-  ^:  .-u,:h  tajn-in.:-- e  ;.   t-'---  to 


the  work  of  the  committee  their  most 
faithful  and  loyal  consideration. 

I  hoF>e  the  Republican  leaders  in  the 
House  will  give  this  matter  immediate 
consideration.  We  owe  this  to  our  party, 
to  ourselves,  and  to  our  country. 


-esson 


the  E' 


i  a 


I  XT?  NSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  R  REYNOLBn 


IN  THE  SEN.ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  12,  1942 

M:  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  pen  of  the  Honorable  Josephus 
D  in;els.  editor  of  the  News  and  Observer 
(  f  Raleigh.  N.  C,  entitled  "A  Lesson  To 
B-    Learned." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

A     LESSON    TO     BE    LEARNED 

Tlie  election  taught  Democrats  one  lesson 
that  will  lead  to  victory  In  1944  if  it  Is 
learned  and  heeded.  It  Is  that  when  the 
people  wish  retrogression,  conservatism  that 
Includes  privilege,  and  isolation  in  a  world 
too  small  for  its  existence,  they  give  the 
reins  to  Repubhcans. 

Not  in  50  years  have  the  Democrats  elected 
a  President  who  was  a  conservative.  Cleve- 
land likened  high  protective  tariff  to  "the 
communism  cf  pelf,"  and  when  he  rang  cut 
against  such  unjust  laws  was  elected.  When 
a  portion  of  Bo-callcd  conservatives  sup- 
ported him.  It  was  the  end  of  his  political 
victories. 

After  support  of  Br^'an  and  his  liberalism, 
called  radlcallfm,  the  Democrats  thought 
to  win  conservative  support  by  nominating 
Parker,  receiving  the  defeat  they  courted. 
When  they  went  strong  for  progress  and 
against  favoritism,  they  elected  Wilson. 
Then  they  appealed  to  the  so-called  conserv- 
atives and  Candidates  Cox.  Davis,  and  Smith 
were  defeated  in  succession.  It  was  not 
until  they  stopped  flirting  with  the  conserv- 
atives and  representatives  of  privilege  that 
they  won  in  1932,  1936.  and  1940  with  Frank- 
lin  FUiosevelt. 

Tills  year,  conspicuously  In  New  York,  they 
turned  their  backs  on  liberal  Mead  and  nomi- 
nated an  agreeable  conservative  for  Governor. 
There  was  nothing  against  hlra  personally 
and  he  had  never  fought  for  liberalism.  The 
leaders  were  warned  that  the  nomination  of 
Bennett  would  lose  the  progressive  and  labor 
vote.  They  gambled  that  they  could  offset 
this  by  the  vote  of  those  who  did  not  favor 
New  Deal  measures.  The  result  was  they  lost 
both,  and  Dewey,  known  by  Big  Business  as 
a  man  they  could  depend  on.  was  elected. 

The  returns  from  Tuesday's  election  in  New 
York  show  conclusively  that  if  Senator  Mead 
had  been  nominated,  he  and  the  entire  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  would  have  l>een  elected.  This 
is  shown  by  the  outcome  of  tv.o  races.  Rep- 
resentative Matthew  J.  MERRrrr  was  relected 
Congressman  at  Large  in  the  State-wide  race, 
which  gave  the  clearest  Indication  of  the 
feehng  of  New  York  voters  en  national  ques- 
tions. Lt.  Gov.  Charles  Pollettl  failed  of 
reelection  by  the  extremely  narrow  margin 
of  42  000  votes.  Mead  would  have  secured 
all  the  votes  cast  for  Merritt  and  PoUetti 
ou  both  the  Democratic  and  American  Labor 


tickets,  plus  those  of  thousands  of  others 
who  stayed  away  from  the  polls  because  cf 
dissatisfaction  with  both  the  leading  candi- 
dates, Dewey  and  Bennett,  and  lack  of  de- 
sire to  cast  a  protest  vote  for  Alfange,  the 
American  Labor  candidate  for  Governor. 

D2mccrat5  should  take  that  lesson  to  heart. 
Unless  they  are  milltantly  progressive  there 
is  no  place  for  them  and  no  chance  of  victory. 
The  Republicans  have  already  captured  for  all 
time  the  vote  of  the  privilege  seekers.  They 
have  only  to  fool  a  comparatively  few  others 
to  will.  And  they  can  always  do  that  when 
Democrats  make  the  blunder  of  nominating 
a  pink  conservative  as  was  done  in  New  York 
this  year  Unless  this  lesson  is  taken  to 
heart  and  acted  upon,  the  party  Is  headed 
for  such  a  deluge  as  when  Parker  and  Davis 
were  the  candidates. 


Progressives  I  nd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

hoS.  CHARLL5  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NEW  H.^MPSHIEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  12.  1942 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  ApE>endix  of  the  Record  an  article 
written  from  the  pen  and  mind  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  NorrisI.  under 
the  title  "Progressives  Unite,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Republic  for  Septem- 
ber 28.  1942, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PROGRESSIVES    UNITE 

I  think  all  patriotic  citizens  see  the  neces- 
sity, the  absolute  necessity,  of  unity  of  action. 
of  unity  of  thought.  If  we  are  to  win  the 
struggle  with  tyranny  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. It  seems  to  me  It  Is  evident  to  all 
that  we  do  not  have  the  unity  we  must  have 
In  order  to  win.  And  yet  I  believe  we  all 
agree  that  this  unity  of  purpose,  of  thoughi. 
and  of  action  Is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
victory.  So.  the  people  generally  agree,  fir:-t, 
that  we  must  have  unity,  and,  second,  that 
we  do  not  have  it.  Is  It  Impossible  in  a 
democracy  to  unite  our  people  In  a  great  hu- 
manitarian effort  to  save  civilization  from 
destruction? 

It  Is  agreed  by  everybody  that  great  sacri- 
fices mu.st  be  made;  that  every  Individual 
citizen  must  be  willing  to  contribute  his 
maximum  effort.  There  is  a  unanimity 
among  our  people  in  a  desire  to  win  this  war 
and  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  anything  or 
do  anything  that  will  add  to  the  certainty  of 
such  success.  Yet  we  are  quarreling  amoi  g 
ourselves.  Many  of  cur  people  seem  to  be 
unwilling  to  compromise  in  any  particular 
with  others.  Many  ere  unwilling  to  do  what 
everybody  says  and  believes  is  necessary. 
What  is  the  reason? 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  necessary  lor  every 
Individual  to  examine  his  own  heart,  searcii 
out  his  own  soul,  look  for  defects  in  himself 
and  stop  hunting  for  them  in  others.  Every- 
one knows  that  each  of  us  must  ba  willing 
to  meet  and  make  sacrifices  whatever  they 
may  be.  It  is  not  enough  to  ask  everybody 
else  to  sacrifice  and  refuse  to  do  so  yourself. 
What  does  sacrifice  mean?  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  it  now  in  the  sense  of  risking  your 
life  on  the  battlefield  or  giving  up  your  only 
beloved  child  to  risk  his  life  in  dangerous  and 
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unkri'^'w:-.  rt.nr.r.fl":  I  :i.n:  Ihinking  of  it  In 
ttrn.,-  r:  t;-  I:ar.  activities  necessary  to  win 
this  war  I  i-.m  thinking  of  the  sacrifices 
which  mu.^t  be  made  here  at  home  In  order 
to  keep  the  soldiers,  the  sailors,  and  the 
marines  on  the  fighting  line.  We  ourselves 
must  be  willing  to  make  these  sacrifices.  Per- 
haps that  sacrifice  is  the  giving  up  of  some 
cherished  Idea  we  have  long  felt  was  so  true 
that  It  could  not  be  deviated  from.  It  may 
be  that  we  must  be  willing  to  surrender  our 
Idea  as  to  Just  what  is  or  was,  at  different 
times  In  this  struggle,  the  duty  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  It  may  be  that  we  must  cease  to 
criticize  our  fellow  man  for  what  we  honestly 
believe  is  conduct  thnt  deserves  criticism.  It 
may  be  necessary  i.  r  u.=  to  modify  some  of 
our  own  ideas  in  order  to  make  them  har- 
monize with  the  ideas  of  other  people  whom 
we  have  believed  to  be  wrong. 

We  may  find  that  we  hate  somebody  with  a 
hatred  that  is  unexplainable  and  that  when 
we  analyze  it  most  of  It  fades  into  insignifi- 
cance.    It  may  be  that  we  must  make  a  sac- 
rifice in  order  to  concede  a  right  that  ought 
to  be  conceded  to  every  citizen — the  right  to 
think  and  to  reach  conclusions  and   to  ex- 
press them  under  our  Constitution,  our  laws, 
and  our  customs.     It  may  be  that  we  are  too 
anxious  to  find  fault  with  somebody  else  be- 
cause he  does  not  agree  with  ue  on  all  con- 
crete  propositions   relating    to    the   war.     It 
may   be   that  our  sacrifice  will   be  that  we 
must  drive  hate  out  of  our  hearts.     Unknow- 
ingly we  may  have  learned  to  hate  someone. 
We  may  hate  Great  Britain,  or  we  may  be  In 
the  opposite  class,  where  we  have  watched 
the  struggles,   the  suffering,  the  courage  of 
our  British  friends  until  In  our  minds  they 
have  grown  into  a  superior  people  who  can 
do  no  wrong,  and  we  resent  any  Intimation 
that  they  could  possibly  have  any  imperfec- 
tions.    One  sacrifice  must  be  that  we  must 
drive  such  hatreds  from  our  hearts.     When 
we  analyze  them  closely  we  will  find,  as  a 
rule,  that  from  the  very  beginning  they  bad 
but  little,  if  any.  foundation  for  existence. 
It    may    be    that    we    have    always    hated 
communism  and  were  offended  when  Russia 
came  into  the  war  on  our  side.    It  perhaps 
ha     never  occurred  to  us  that  we  might  be 
prejudiced    en    this    subject.     We    have    not 
thought  that  there  might  be  two  extremes 
and  that  In  reality  there  is  no  reason  for  any 
division  ou  the  subject.     If  one  has  had  such 
hatred  against  Russia  and  has  resented  the 
assistance  Russia  has  rendered  in  her  struggle 
to  help  win  this  war.  he  should  examine  his 
heart  and  see  if  such  hatred  Is  genuine,  if 
there  is  any  basis  for  it.     He  should  ask  him- 
self the  question,  if  he  is  attacked  by  a  rob- 
ber and  is  being  crushed  to  the  earth,  is  losing 
the  struggle,  and  some  man  comes  along  to 
help  him.   will  be  demand   of  that  man   a 
certificate  of  character  before  he  accepts  bis 
assistance? 

Some  of  us  hate  President  Roosevelt.  We 
hate  him  because  we  believe  he  has  made 
such  serious  mistakes  he  should  be  removed 
from  office  We  hate  him  because  we  be- 
lieve he  was  determined  upon  getting  us  into 
war  Some  of  us.  on  the  other  hand,  liave 
an  admiration  of  President  Roosevelt  beyond 
the  power  of  expression  to  explain.  We  re- 
gard him  as  perfection  itself.  Representa- 
tives of  these  two  extremes  are  united  in  one 
particular,  and  that  Is  that  both  of  them 
want  to  win  the  war.  What  has  the  love  or 
the  hatred  of  President  Roosevelt  to  do  witli 
that  question?  Are  we  going  to  retard  suc- 
cess for  our  arms  and  Increase  the  sacrifices 
that  must  be  made  by  our  soldiers  on  the 
battlefield  to  win  the  war  simply  because  we 
disagree  thus  widely  in.  regard  to  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief?  When  we  search  our  own 
hearts  can  we  not  find  a  place  for  those  who 
love  and  those  who  hate  to  go  forward  in  this 
struggle  for  victory?  Will  we  permit  our 
hatreds  and  dislikes  to  int?rfere  with  what 
we  know   to  be  our  patriotic   duty?     Indi- 


vidual Jealousies  of  great  men — men  in  high 
official  positions — have  done  much  to  prevent 
unity  of  action.  How  can  this  be  corrected? 
Is  there  any  way.  except  for  the  Individual 
to  do  it  himself?  It  Is  not  necessary  to  agree 
with  everything  that  Is  being  done  or  that 
probably  will  be  done  by  these  in  power.  It 
Is  not  necessary  that  criticism  of  a  construc- 
tive nature  should  not  be  made  at  any  time 
and  under  all  circumstances,  but  conceding 
these  two  things,  when  once  a  decision  has 
been  made  as  to  the  course  which  shall  be 
pursued  or  what  shall  be  done,  even  though 
we  still  disagree,  we  should  be  united,  it  seems 
to  me.  in  going  forward  with  the  common 
effort. 

Much  has  been  said  and  Is  being  said  about 
Pearl   Harbor      ^T^:  v    of   our   people   believe 
that   in   order    ;      :  ii  jw   our   fidelity   to   our 
country  one  must  prove  that  he  favored  the 
administration's  foreign  policy  before  Pearl 
Harbor.     I  realize  we  have  in  our  own  coun- 
try and  have  had  from  the  beginning  citizens 
who  wanted  and  now  want  Germany  to  win 
this    strueele.     We    had    therr,    b-f-re    Pearl 
Ha:'!  r      We  have  them  yet      v    v  >  hould  it 
be  insisted  upon  that  a  man  must  have  been 
in  entire  agreement  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
the    administration     before    Pearl     Harbor? 
Speaking  as  one  who  was  in  such  agreement, 
I  think  I  can  say  without  any  possible  claim 
of  prejudice  that  it  seems  to  me  perfectly 
clear  that  under  our  Constitution  and  under 
our  laws  a  man  had  a  right  to  disagree  with 
the  administration  before  Pearl  Harbor  with- 
out his  patriotism's  being  called  Into  ques- 
tion.    On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  so- 
called  Isolationists  go  so  far  as  to  argue  and 
believe  that  the  only  real  patriot  since  Pearl 
Harbor  is  the  man  who  opposed  the  foreign 
policy    of    President    Roosevelt    before   Pearl 
Harbor,   but   who   Is   for   It   now.    In   other 
words,  what  Is  claimed  on  the  one  hand  as 
evidence    of    an    unpatriotic    spirit    Is    now 
claimed  by  the  other  side  as  being  the  only 
evidence  of  patriotism.     A  fair  consideration, 
it  seems  to  me,  must  lead  a  logical  mind  to 
the  conclusion  that  both  of  these  extremes 
are  wrong.    We  come  back  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  we  must,  first,  have  unity  to 
win  at  least  within  a  reasonable  time;  sec- 
ond, that  we  do  not  have  such  unity  now; 
third,  that  to  bring  about  such  unity  It  Is 
necessary  for  every  individual  to  search  out 
his  own  heart  and  find  his  own  errors  while 
he  is  exposing  the  errors  of  his  fellow  man. 
When  we  realize,  as  we  do,  that  this  must  be 
a  fleht  to  the  finish,  that  we  cannot  com- 
promise, that  we  must  conquer  our  tyranni- 
cal enemies  or  we  must  In  tiirn  be  conquered, 
then  it  Is  that  we  realize  how  important  It  is 
that    every    individual    be    willing    to    make 
whatever  sacrifice  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
about  harmony  in  our  ranks 

Georce  W.  NORRIS. 


A'd':'f.-s,-;  hy  the  Vice  Pre.>ident  at  t*-f  C:;n- 
gress  ot  American-Soviet  Frienuj.h.p 


EXTENSION  OF  RF:.^■.:.KS 
HGN,  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  12,  1942 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  UaM  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unan:ii;> 'J.  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  Vice 
President's  tribute  to  Russia  delivered  by 
him  before  the  Congre^as  <  f  .-^-rnerican- 
Soviet  Friendship,  on  Suhd^.y  uiiernoon, 
November  8.  1942,  at  Madi-son  Square 
Garden,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  TRIBtnZ  TO  RUSSIA 

We  have  been  helping  the  Russians  cele- 
brate this  afternoon  a  glorious  birthday 
party.  The  second  front  announced  by  the 
President  has  come  In  the  best  possible  way. 
Conquest  of  the  Mediterranean  will  op>en  up 
the  side  door  to  Germany  and  give  us  the 
shortest  supply  line  to  southern  Russia.  We 
have  now  reached  the  time  when  victorj*  can 
be  taken  from  us  only  by  misunderstanding 
and  quarreling  among  ourselves.  That  is  one 
reason  why  this  meeting  is  so  important. 

Prom  north,  south,  east,  and  west  Ameri- 
cans have  come  this  day  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  Rxisslan  ally.  It  Is  right  that  we  should 
do  so.  because  the  Russians  have  thus  far 
lost  in  the  common  cause  of  the  United  Na- 
tions at  least  50  percent  more  men  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  than  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  European  Allies  put  together.  Moreover, 
they  have  killed,  wounded,  and  captured  at 
least  20  times  as  many  Germans  as  have  the 
rest  of  the  Allies.  In  all  of  Russian  history, 
there  is  no  more  striking  example  of  courage 
and  willingness  to  sacrifice  than  Russia  pre- 
sents today. 

This  meeting  demonstratts  Just  one 
thing — the  desire  and  the  determination  of 
the  American  people  to  help  Russia  and  help 
her  now.  President  Roosevelt  has  told  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  all  the  other  war  agen- 
cies in  terms  which  cannot  possibly  be  mis- 
understood that  help  to  Russia  comes  flrst^ — 
up  to  the  limit  of  shipping  possibilities.  The 
American  people  are  solidly  behind  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  decision  to  give  Russia  pri- 
ority No.  1. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  Americans  and  Rus- 
sians'like  each  other  when  they  get  ac- 
quainted. Both  peoples  were  molded  by  the 
vast  sweep  of  a  rich  continent.  Both  peo- 
ples know  that  their  future  is  greater  tlian 
their  past.  Both  hate  sham.  When  the 
Russian  people  burst  the  shackles  of  czarlst 
absolutism,  they  turned  instinctively  to 
the  United  States  for  engineering  and  agri- 
cultural guidance.  Thanks  to  the  hunger  of 
the  Russian  people  for  progress,  they  were 
able  to  l:arn  in  25  years  that  which  had  taken 
us  in  the  United  States  100  years  to  develop. 
The  first  person  to  sense  the  eventual  sig- 
nificance of  Russia  and  the  United  States  was 
the  French  author  Tocquevllle,  who.  107 
years  ago,  wrote: 

"There  are  at  the  present  time  two  great 
Nations  In  the  world  which'seem  to  tend  to- 
ward the  same  end.  althc  ugh  they  start  from 
different  points.  I  allude  to  the  Russians 
and  the  Americans.  •  •  •  Their  starting 
point  Is  different  and  their  courses  are  not 
the  same,  yet  each  of  them  seems  to  be 
marked  by  the  will  of  heaven  to  sway  the 
destinies  of  half  the  globe." 

Russia  and  the  United  States  today  are 
far  closer  than  Tocqueville  could  possibly 
have  imagined  when  he  traveled  across  the 
United  States  la  1835.  Tlie  continental  posi- 
tion of  both  coiuitrles  and  the  need  for  de- 
veloping rich  resources  unmolested  from 
without  have  caused  the  peoples  of  both  na- 
tions to  have  a  profound  hatred  of  war  and 
a  strong  love  of  peace. 

We  in  the  United  States  honr:  M  x.m 
Litvinov.  when  we  recall  how  as  foreign 
minister  of  Russia  he  worked  lor  'collective 
security."  Litvinov.  in  those  days  when  Hitler 
was  rising  to  power,  wanted  to  preserve  the 
peace  by  banding  together  the  ncnaggressor 
nations  so  they  could  take  a  decisive  stand 
against  any  ruthless  nation  that  might  be 
out  for  loot.  He  saw  Russia  bounded  by  14 
different  nations,  many  of  which  were  un- 
friendly for  definite  historical  reasons.  Ho 
knew  that  Germany  would  use  one  or  more 
of  these  nations  against  Russia  when  sLe  at- 
tacked.   Litvinov  failed  for  a  time,  but  now  h« 
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has  come  Into  his  ovra.  again  bccau 
right. 

RiiMla  has  had  her  bitter  cxper; 
Isolationism.     So  also  has  the  Uni 
In    1919    Republicans    and    Democ 
•ouglu  through  a  Lea^e  of 
press  their  belief  in  the  ccllectlve 
that    day.     Taft,    Hughes.    Hoove 
and  Root  all  wanted  a  League      T: 
tionism  came  out  of  Its  cave  and 
kllle<.    any    possibility   of    our    ent< 
League,  but  made  it  certain  that 
adopt    international    policies    w 
make  World  War  No   2  almost  incvi 

Both    Russia    and    the    United   £ 
treated    into    l5olatlonlsm   to 
peace     Both  failed.    Both  have 
Iri.«on. 

Ru.ssla  and  the  United  States  hi 
profound  effect  upon  each  other 
striving  for  the  education,  the 
and  the  enduring  happiness  of  the 
man.    The  new  democracy,  the  de 
the  common  man.  Includes  not  on 
cf  Rights  but  al.so  economic  democr 
demtjcracy.  educational   democracy 
mocracy  In  the  treatment  of  the 

The  ferment  in  the  world  today  is 
these   various  types  of   democracy 
woven    together    into    a   harmon 
Millions  of  Americans  are  now  conli 
that  If  pan  America  and  the  British 
wealth   are  the  warp  of  the  new 
then  the  peoples  of  Russia  and  Afl 
become  Its  woc>f. 

Some  In  the  United  States 
have  overemphasized  what  might 
political  or  BUI  of  Rights  democrac 
to  Its  extreme  form.  It  leads  to  ru 
vidualism.  exploitation.  Impractica 
on  States'  rights,  and  even  to  ana 

Russia,  perceiving  some  of  the 
excessive    political    democracy. 
.«Trong    emphasis    on    economic 
This,  carried  to  an  extreme,  dema 
power  be  centered  in  one  man  and  I 
cratic  helpers. 

Somewhere  there  Is  a  practical 
tween    economic    and    political    < 
Ru.ssia  and  the  United  States  both 
working  toward  this  practical  m 
In    pre«ent-day    Russia,     for    cxa 
ferences  in  wage  Income  are  almo 
quite  as  great  as  in  the  United  S 
manager  of  a  factory  may  be  pa 
as  much  as  the  average  worker 
artists,    scientists,    and    writers    a 
paid    even   more    than   factory    m 
pclitlral    commissars.      The    chief 
between  the  fcopomlc  organlzatior 
and   that    of   the   United    States 
Russia  It  is  almost  Impossible  to 
come -producing      property         The 
fcrm  of  state  socialism  is  designed 
equality  of  Income  but  to  place  a 
Incentive  on  each  Individual  to  ; 
utmost. 

A  third  kind   cf  democracy,  wr 
ethnic.   Is   In   my  opinion   vital 
democracy,    the    democracy   of    th< 
man.     Ethnic  democracy  means  n 
the  different  races  and  minority 
be  given   equality  of   economic 
President  Roosevelt  was  guided  by 
of  ethnic  democracy  when  In  June 
Issued  an  Executive  order  prohlbi 
discrimination  in    the  employing 
by  natlonal-defen.'^e   industries, 
probably  gone  further  than  any  c 
in  the  world  In  practicing  ethnic 
Prom  the  Russians  we  can  learn 
unfortunately  the  Anglo-Saxons  h 
attitude  toward  other  races  which 
them   exceedingly  unpopular  in 
cf   the   world.     We    have    not   sufi 
lunatic    level    of    the    Nazi    myth 
superiority,   but   we    have   slnnrd 
cost   us  already  the   bleed  of  ter. 
Eands   of  precious  Ut  s.     Ethnic 
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built  from  the  heart  Is  perhaps  the  greatest 
need  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition. 

The  fourth  democracy,  which  has  to  do 
with  education,  is  based  fundamentally  on 
belief  In  ethnic  democracy.  It  Is  because 
Stalin  pushed  educational  democracy  with 
all  the  power  that  he  could  command  that 
Russia  today  is  able  to  resist  Germany.  The 
Russian  people  for  generations  have  had 
a  great  hunger  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
and  when  Lenin  and  Stalm  gave  them  the 
opportunity,  they  changed  in  20  years  from 
a  nation  which  was  SO  percent  illiterate  to  a 
nation  of  which  nearly  90  percent  are  able  to 
read  and  write.  Russia  has  had  a  great  ad- 
miration for  the  American  system  of  technical 
education  and  public  libraries.  If  she  can 
continue  during  the  next  20  years  the  progress 
made  in  the  past  20,  she  will  surpass  the 
United  States.  If,  in  the  future.  Russia 
comes  wholeheartedly  Into  the  family  of 
nations,  we  may  expect  Russian  scientists  to 
make  contributions  to  human  welfare  which 
equal  those  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  In 
any  event,  the  Russian  scientists  will  most 
assuredly  be  doing  their  best  to  place  the  re- 
sults of  science  more  definitely  at  the  service 
of  the  average  man  and  woman.  Patents 
based  on  Russian  scientific  work  will  not  be 
held  out  of  use  to  benefit  international 
cartels. 

With  regard  to  the  fifth  democracy,  the 
treatment  of  the  sexes,  most  of  us  in  the 
United  States  have  felt  complacent.  It  has 
taken  the  war  experience  of  Russia  to  demon- 
strate the  completeness  of  our  failure.  The 
Russian  Revolution  gave  equality  of  economic 
opportunity  to  women.  Those  who  have  vis- 
ited Russia  recently  say  that  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  work  In  the  factories  is  being 
done  by  women.  The  average  woman  does 
about  as  much  work  as  the  average  man  and 
is  paid  as  much.  Thousands  of  Russian  wo- 
men are  In  uniform,  either  actively  fighting 
or  standing  guard.  We  In  the  United  Slates 
have  not  yet  in  the  same  way  as  the  Rus- 
siors  called  on  "he  tremendous  reserve  power 
which  is  in  our  women,  but  before  this  war  is 
over,  we  may  be  forced  to  give  women  their 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  with  proper 
training  they  are  equal  to  man  in  most  kinds 
cf  work. 

The  old  demo<:racy  did  not  serve  as  a  guar- 
anty of  peace.  The  new  democracy  in  which 
the  people  of  tlie  United  States  and  Russia 
are  so  deeply  Interested  must  give  us  such  a 
guaranty.  This  new  democracy  will  be  nei- 
ther communism  of  the  old-fashioned  inter- 
nationalist type  nor  democracy  of  the  old- 
fiishioned  isolationist  sort.  Willingness  to 
support  world  organization  to  maintain 
world  peace  by  ustlce  implemented  by  force 
is  fundamental  i,o  the  democracy  of  the  com- 
mon man  in  these  days  of  airplanes.  Fortu- 
nately, the  airplanes,  which  make  it  neces- 
sary to  organize  the  world  for  peace,  also  fur- 
nish the  means  c>f  maintaining  peace.  When 
this  war  comes  to  and  end  the  United  Na- 
tions will  have  such  an  overwhelming  superi- 
ority in  air  power  that  we  shall  be  able  speed- 
ily to  enforce  any  mandate  whenever  the 
United  Nations  may  have  £irrived  at  a  Judg- 
ment based  on  international  law. 

The  first  article  in  the  international  law 
of  the  future  is  undoubtedly  the  United  Na- 
tions' charter.  The  United  Nations'  charter 
Includes  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  there  is 
little  reason  why  it  should  longer  be  called 
the  Atlantic  Charter  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  broader  lns:rument  has  been  validated 
by  30  nations. 

This  United  Katlons'  charter  has  In  It  an 
International  bl.l  of  rights  and  certain  eco- 
nom.c  guaranties  of  international  peace. 
These  must  and  will  be  made  more  specific. 
There  must  be  an  International  bank  and 
an  International  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
based  on  projects  which  are  sell-Uquidatlng 
at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a 
conversation  with  Molotov.  when  he  was  here 
last  spring.  Thinking  of  the  unemployment 
and  misery  which  might  so  easily  follow  this 
war.  I  .spoke  of  the  need  for  productive  pub- 
lic works  programs  which  would  stir  the  im- 
agination of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  and 
suggested  as  a  starter  a  combined  highway 
and  airway  from  southern  South  America 
across  the  United  States.  Canada,  and  Alaska, 
Into  Siberia  and  on  to  Europe  with  feeder 
highways  and  airways  from  China.  India,  and 
the  Middle  East.  Molotov  s  first  reaction  was, 
"No  one  nation  can  do  It  by  itself."  Then 
he  said,  "You  and  I  will  live  to  see  the  day." 

The  new  democracy  by  definition  abhors 
Imperialism.  But  by  definition  also,  it  is 
Internationally  minded  and  supremely  Inter- 
ested in  raising  the  productivity,  and  there- 
fore the  standard  of  living,  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  First  comes  transportation,  and 
this  is  followed  by  improved  agriculture,  in- 
dustrialization, and  rural  electrification  The 
big  planes  and  skilled  pilots  which  will  be  ours 
when  the  war  comes  to  an  end  will  lead  us 
Into  a  ^ost  remarkable  future  as  surely  as 
day  follows  night.  We  can  make  It  a  future 
of  new  democracy  based  on  peace.  As  Mo- 
lotov so  clearly  Indicated,  this  brave,  free 
world  of  the  future  cannot  be  created  by  the 
United  States  and  Russia  alone. 

Undoubtedly  China  will  have  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  the  world  which  will  come  out  of 
this  war  and  in  exerting  this  influence  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  principles  of  Sun  Yat 
Sen  win  prove  to  be  as  significant  as  those 
of  any  other  modern  statesman.  The  Brltit-h 
Commonwealth.  England  herself,  the  democ- 
racies of  northwest  Europe.  Latin  America, 
and.  In  fact,  all  of  the  United  Nations,  have 
a  very  important  role  to  play.  But  in  order 
that  the  United  Nations  may  effectively  serve 
the  world,  it  is  vital  that  the  United  States 
and  Russia  be  in  accord  as  to  the  fund;i- 
m.entals  of  an  enduring  peace  based  on  tl-e 
aspirations  of  the  common  man.  I  am  here 
this  afternoon  to  say  that  It  Is  my  belief  that 
the  American  and  Russian  people  can  and 
will  throw  their  Influence  on  the  side  of 
building  a  new  democracy  which  will  be  tl  a 
hope  of  all  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROHERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or   NORTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  November  12,  1942 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^fe 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  ia 
the  Record  a  brief  article  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post,  as  we  1 
as  a  letter  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  na- 
tional importance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articU-. 
editorial,  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

GANDHI   PtTTS   tJNITED   STATES   ON    SPOT    IN    INDi,\ 

New  York.  November  4. — Mohandas  K. 
Gandhi.  Congress  Party  leader,  believes  th-3 
United  States  as  w^ell  as  Britain  is  responsible 
for  events  In  India. 

In  a  message  printed  In  India  Today, 
monthly  organ  of  tiie  India  League  of  Amer- 
ica, Gandhi  said:  "You  have  made  common 
cause  with  Great  Britain.  You  cannot  there- 
fore disown  responsibility  for  anything  thac 
her  representatives  do  in   India." 
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Gandhi  declared  that  independence  was 
necessary  for  his  people  to  offer  "irresistible 
opposition  to  Jap  aggression." 

"It  is  being  said  this  is  not  the  time," 
Gandhi  stated.  "We  say:  This  is  the  psycho- 
logical moment  for  that  recognition." 

Gandhi  Is  In  ctostody  In  India.  How  his 
message  was  transmitted  was  not  stated. 

WHAT  NZ-XT  IN  INDIA 

The  riots  and  the  suppression  of  those 
riois  in  India  are  reported  to  be  widening  the 
gulf  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Indian  people.  In  normal  times  such  a  re- 
sult would  be  merely  a  problem  for  the  British 
Commonwealth.  But  the  issue  nowadays  in- 
volves the  United  Nations.  Boih  our  war  and 
cur  peace  alms  meet  an  acid  test  In  India. 
If  India  falls  to  the  Japanese  invader,  then 
that  object  of  our  strategy  which  consists  of 
keeping  the  Japanese  and  the  Germans  sepa- 
rated might  be  frustrated  If  India  does  not 
get  her  freedom,  then  this  war  of  freedom 
which  we  are  waging  would  be  a  fraud  and 
a  delusion.  Americans  realize  these  implica- 
tions of  the  trouble  In  India.  And  that  Is 
why  the  disturbance  l»  that  great  subconti- 
nent has  created  and  will  continue  to  create 
profound  misgivings  In  this  country. 

The  surety  of  Indian  freedom  after  the  war 
is  given  in  the  plan  offered  by  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps.  Though  the  play  was  rejected  by  the 
Ind'ans — because  more  concessions  were  not 
made  immediately — nevertheless  it  will  be 
implemented  as  soon  as  the  war  comes  to  an 
end.  What  Is  less  certain  Is  the  security  of 
India  from  Japanese  aggression. 

Now  It  stands  to  reason  that  In  India  It 
v/ould  be   the  people   more    than   the  army 
who    would    be   the    true    bulwark    against 
Japanese   aggression.     Are  they  prepared  to 
resist  the  Japanese?    There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, according  to  returning  travelers,  that 
psychologically  the  Indian  people  are  so  pre- 
pared.   They  are  not  so  lost  to  common  sense 
as  to  want  to  embrace  the  slavery  which  the 
Japanese  would  fasten  upon  them.    It  is  pre- 
cisely a  fear  of  the  Japanese  that,  by  a  seem- 
ing contradiction,  persuaded  many  Indians  to 
lend  an   ear  to  Gandhi's  anti-British   agita- 
tion.   For  they  do  not  feel  any  faith  in  the 
readiness  of  the  British  to  protect  India  as 
they    would    protect    the    United    Kingdom. 
What    happened    in   Malaya   and    in    Burma 
happened  next  door  to  India.    India  saw  de- 
laying actions,  retreats,  abandonment.    Is  It 
any  wonder  that  many  of  the  Indian  people 
are  troubled  that  the   British  wotild  dj  the 
.same    if   the   Japanese   brourht   the   war   to 
India?     Not  at  all.     And  Mahatma  Gandhi 
has  been  playing  upon  this  lack  of  trvist  In 
military  Britain.    This  was  shown  in  his  last 
remark  before  being  taken  into  custody.  "We 
have  to  envisage  the  possibility  of  their  aban- 
doning us." 

India's  fears  should  have  been  removed  be- 
fore the  British  began  to  suppress  the  civil 
disobedience  movement  and  arrest  the  ring- 
leaders, and  for  a  very  simple  reason.  If 
the  Indian  people  feel  that  they  wiU  not  be 
protected,  they  must  likewise  feel  that  the 
British  have  no  right  to  Insist  upon  retaining 
the  responsibilities  for  delense  and  foreign 
affairs  which,  under  the  Cripps  plan,  would 
be  retained  pending  the  post-war  grant  of 
complete  freedom.  The  reassuring  word  is  as 
easy  to  say  as  it  was  in  Eg-ypt.  But,  of  course, 
it  must  be  accompanied  by  deeds.  Calcutta, 
for  instance,  is  the  second  largest  city  in  the 
British  Commonwealth,  with  3,000,000  souls. 
If  there  were  more  evidence  in  this  great  city 
of,  say,  antiaircraft  defense.  If  there  were 
demonstrations  of  preparedness  in  the  shape 
of  practice  ra';ds,  then  the  British  would  be 
going  a  long  way  to  remove  the  gnawing  sus- 
picions which  are  said  to  be  evident  through- 
out India. 


A  constructive  approach  to  the  new  prob- 
lem of  India  created  by  the  civil  disturbance 
requires  something  more  than  British  or  In- 
deed United  Nations  assurances  of  all-out  pro- 
tection. This  would  not  in  Itself  produce  a 
wartime  settlement — pending  the  grant  of 
complete  freedom— between  the  British  and 
India.  Such  a  settlement  requires  a  recogni- 
tion by  the  British  that  mediation  might  very 
well  be  helpful  in  taking  the  poison  out  of 
the  present  atmosphere. 

It  is  unfortunate  In  this  connection  that 
last    words    have    been    said   on    the    Cripps 
proposals  and  that  in  London  the  gate  seems 
to   have   shut   against   further   negotiations. 
As  William  Jennings  Bryan  once  said,  there 
can    be    "no    last    word    between    friends." 
Realism  no  less  than  magnanimity  calls  for 
less  intransigence.     For,  as  we  have  said,  our 
common  destinies  hang  on  too  fine  a  thread 
to  permit  this  soft  spot  of  India  to  deteriorate 
anv  further.     If  this  is  recognizably  an  all- 
for-one-and-one-for-all    war.    as    it    Is,    the 
British  should  therefore  admit  the  principle 
of  third-party  Interest  in  a  wartime  settle- 
ment with  India.     And,  as  to  this,  the  natural 
mediators   in    the   dispute    between   Britain 
and  India  are.  of  course,  America  and  China. 
There  would  be  no  question  in  either  India 
or  Britain  of  the  honesty  of  such  conciliators. 
Yet  It  Is  foolish  for  the  Indians  to  expect 
either  any   British  effort  to  explore   a  war- 
time settlement  or  press  for  such  a  new  effort 
In  either  America  or  China  till  the  commotion 
In   India   has    been   ended      In    the    present 
exigencies  of   this  war  neither  America   nor 
China  could  pos.sibly  take  exception   to  the 
necessity  under  which  Britain  is  put  in  India 
to  quell  violence.     For  those  riots  are  helpful 
to  the  enemy  of  the  United  Nations      Indeed, 
some  of  the  acts  now  reported  look  as  if  they 
have  been  perpetrated  by  elements  friendly 
to  Japan.     That,   at   any   rate.  Is  the   testi- 
mony of  T.  A.  Raman,  former  London  editor 
of  the  United  Press  of  India,  who  has  just 
returned  from  India. 

The  very  nature  of  the  present  outbreak, 
as  he  says,  is  utterly  foreign  to  authentic 
Gandhi-ism.  Hitherto  Gandhi  has  insisted 
that  nonviolence — which  is  the  heart  of  his 
disobedience  movements — can  be  maintained 
onlv  bv  the  breaking  of  one  law.  In  the 
present  disturbance,  however,  the  appeal  was 
to  general  lawlessness,  which,  as  he  himself 
once  foretold,  is  a  betrayal  of  non%-iolence. 

It  would  be  well  for  Indian  sympathizers 
In  our  country  to  realize  these  facts.  We 
should  be  endangering  the  common  victory 
If  we  questioned  the  British  attitude  that 
order  must  be  maintained  in  India.  And 
we  should  be  compounding  that  danger  If 
we  permitted  the  Indian  problem  to  become 
a  source  of  dissension  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Those  in  charge  of 
our  foreign  relations,  we  make  bold  to  say. 
are  much  too  sensible  to  permit  any  such 
development.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Americans 
In  general  will  be  equally  sensible.  Only 
as  the  violence  Is  put  down  could  the  way 
b«  oijenrd  ior  a  further  exploration  of  a  wnr- 
time  settlement  In  the  presence  of  the 
United  States  and  China. 


India  League  for  Freedom 

AND  Democracy. 
Washington.  D.  C,  October  24, 1942. 
Hon.  Robert  R.  Reynolds. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Senator  Reynolds:  The  attached  edi- 
torial reflects  a  change  of  heart.  It  needs  to 
be  followed  up  by  others  and  it  would  be  most 
timely  to  use  it  for  Initiating  a  debate  on 
India  In  the  United  States  Senate — not  to 
rehash  old  arguments  or  to  perpetuate  fears, 
but  to  place  American  Ideals  and  interests 
In  clear  outline.    That  would  help  to  raise 


morale  and  inspire  faith  in  our   honorable 
Intentions  in  fighting  this  terrible  war. 

You  will  be  dointj  a  most  needed  service  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice  by  intro- 
ducing these  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  bv  Inducing  the  Congress  to  speak  up 
while  there  is  time  to  save  the  situation  and 
to  remove  Asian  distrust  which  Is  otherwise 
gradually  gaining  momentum. 

I  am  aware  of  your  other  obligations  and 
pressure  of  time,  but  hope  you  will  give  this 
matter  of  India's  freedom  now  your  atten- 
tion, to  forestall  grave  dangers  and  humilia- 
tions to  the  United  Nations.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  imperialistic  blindness  misguide 
and  endanger  American  people  too  long, 
neither  can  we  remain  complacent  over  the 
plight  of  freedom-seeking  peoples  of  Asia. 
Japanese  are  already  seeking  to  play  the  role 
of  Lafayette  by  offering  help  in  India's  fight 
for  freedom.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to 
tell  a  sullen  people  that  Japanese  offers  are 
mere  propaganda,  while  we  do  little  to  dem- 
onstrate our  honest  Interest  and  support  to 
obtain  guaranteed  promise  for  post-war  free- 
dom for  India. 

Respectfully  yours. 

R.  B.  Bajpai. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  9,  1942 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
emergency  is  being  seized  upon  by  the 
opponents  of  silver  and  Its  use  as  money 
as  an  excuse  for  a  return  to  their  attack 
on  this  monetary  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  greater  fury  than  ever. 

Evidently  the  Congress  is  to  feel  the 
full  weight  of  united  banking  influence 
in  this  country. 

There  seems  to  be  a  well-financed  cam- 
paign directed  to  first  securing  the  repeal 
of  all  laws  authorizing  the  purchase  and 
use  of  silver  as  money  and  then  the  re- 
tirement of  all  form.<^  of  dollar-silver  cur- 
rency in  circulation  and  replacing  it 
with  irredeemable  paper  Federal  Reserve 
bank-note  currency. 

In  the  long  and  sustained  campaign 
of  misstatement  and  misrepresentation 
waged  by  the  opponents  of  silver  and 
publicized  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  there  appears  two  recent  articles  in 
publications  of  Nation-wide  circulation 
in  which  the  assault  on  silver  is  renewed, 
and  the  Senators  of  our  Western  States 
are  accused  of  obstructing  our  war  effort. 
It  is  even  charged  that  there  is  a  silver 
scandal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  the  facts,  and 
is  there  a  silver  scandal,  and  what  is  the 
natuie  of  this  scandal? 

We  know  that  the  American  people  are 
in  de:5perate  need  of  money  to  finance  the 
war  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  our 
Allies  around  the  world  in  their  urgent 
need  with  food  and  war  materials  in  their 
fight  to  bring  the  war  to  an  early  and  .suc- 
cessful conclusion.  Vve  know  tlr 
making  our  sacrifice  to  win  the  wn;  v  e 
are  shouldering  an  unbearable  interest 
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load  and  willinglj-  accepting  tvci-in(  read- 
ing taxes  that  consume  our  substance — 
and  while  we  are  willingly  doing  al  this, 
we  know  our  Government  has  on  :ini. 
paid  for  and  ready  to  use,  the  : 
equivalent  of  a  billion  seven  hundre(  mil 
lion  dollars  in  money  metal  read:  and 
authorized  by  law  to  be  convortoc  into 
money  and  put  into  circulation  w  thout 
further  expense  other  than  engraving  the 
necessary  silver  certificates — mone;  that 
can  be  used  in  paying  Governmer  t  ex 
penses  and  to  supply  the  currency  heeds 
of  busine-s. 

We  know  that  while  the  Natioh  has 
been  and  is  losing  the  use  of  this  nter- 
est-free  money,  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  have  been  permitted  to  inflate  the 
currency  by  issuing  and  lending  in  o  cir- 
culation the  record-breaking  amount  of 
two  and  a  half  billion  dollar^— tn  be 
exact,  on  April  1  there  was  $9.05S  :  1  ^0 
Federal  notes  in  circulation  whu  :  was 
inflated  by  issuing  an  additional  S  2.956. 
432.600  new  money  in  the  last  7  months 
to  make  the  grand  total  of  Peder  il  Re 
serve  notes  outstanding  on  Noveriber  1 
of  $11.652.563.660— Tieasur>'  circiilation 
statement  Maich  3I-October  31. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  silver  sdandal. 
a  scandal  of  a  different  kind  thar 
monfy  despoilers  would  have    ,.- 
It  Is  a  scandal  that  65  ecor.  :: 
supposed    leaders   of   flnanc.  i 
and   education    in   this   ccur.:. 
stoop  to  be  a  party  to  such  d- 
further  the  interest-collecting  .-c: 
financiers  against  a  people  alr^ad} 
burdened    With    an    unbearab 
and  tax  load. 

When  we  come  to  analyze  the 
situation  and  the  effect  of  the  Gavern- 
ment  silver  purchase  program.  "*  e  find 
that  under  the  mandatory  provis  ons  of 
existing  law  the  Trea-sury  has  )ougIit 
large  quantities  of  silver  at  a  pre  it  and 
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balanced  its  books  by  putting  Half  of 
this  silver  amounting  to  aim  •  ?:onn- 
000  000  into  circulation  as  me : 
ing  Government  expenses,  mone  r  that 
flowed  into  the  channels  of  trac  e  and 
business  to  supply  a  part  of  the  pioney 
needs  of  the  country. 

The  other  half  of  the  Govti|imtnt 
silver  amounting  to  1  320  474  530  4  jounces 
with  a  dollar  value  of 
Treasury  statement,  Nov.ir.O' :  4— has 
been  left  idle  and  unused  bccau  le  the 
mandatory  provisions  of  the  law  pimply 
provided  that 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  Author 
Ired  and  directed  to  Issue  sliver  certificates 
In  such  denommatlons  as  he  may  IroiQ  time 
to  time  prescribe  In  a  face  amount  rot  less 
than  the  cost  of  all  sliver  purchased  under 
the  authority  of  section  3  end  such  certifi- 
cates shall  be  placed  in  actual  clrculai  icn 

The  S-3Cietary  of  the  Treasury  tas  re- 
peatedly stated  there  was  nothing  in  the 
law  that  prevented  the  uce  of  this  second 
half  of  the  Govprnm^nt's  silver  as  noney 
in  the  same  way  •  -  first  half  was  ised- 
Senate  Silver  C"  :r.r.  .itee  hearing  page 
677.  paragraph 

While    this    money    metal,    pa  d    for 

without    ci  >st    to 
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where  :he  bulk  of  the  world's  silver  is  in 
reserve — we  do  not  hear  anything  about 
the  need  of  silver  for  the  war  industries 
of  our  Allies  who  are  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  war  and  manufacturing  far  more 
war  equipment  than  we  are — presented 
these  would-be  despoilers  of  the  people's 
money  with  a  grand  opportunity  to  renew 
their  attack  and  accomplish  their  ques- 
tionable purpoi^e  in  a  plan  advocated  by  a 
leading  Washington  paper,  always  hostile 
to  silver,  when  it  said  in  an  editorial: 

New.  If  ever,  the   silver  bloc  should  prove 
vulnerable  to  assault. 

The  results  were  immediate  and 
planned  to  be  deva.stating  on  the  Con- 
gress. The  as.sault  on  the  western  Sena- 
tors impugning  their  motives  was  spread 
through  the  columns  of  some  of  the 
most  widely  circuh-ted  publications  in 
the  Nation  by  the  selfsame  propagan- 
dists that  have  been  flooding  the  mails 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senators  continuously  v;ith  misleading 
propaganda  against  silver.  Even  before 
the  silver  legislation  was  enacted,  now 
with  the  shortage  of  critical  metal  in  the 
war  emergency  as  an  excuse  they  pounce 
upon  silver  again  calling  it  a  slacker 
metal  in  a  renewed  effort  to  carry  their 
point  and  drive  the  Congress  to  repeal 
the  Silver  Purchase  Act,  when  in  fact  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  western  Senators  made  avail- 
able all  the  unobligated  silver  the  Gov- 
ernment owns  amounting  to  46  000  tons 
for  the  use  of  our  war  industries  in 
an  agreement  reached  April  8  with  the 
War  Production  Board. 

The  first  allocation  of  the  40,000  tons 
of  this  silver  was  made  on  May  6.  The 
delivery  of  the  first  silver  was  started 
on  June  29  and  now  6  months  after  the 
silver  was  allocated — November  11 — the 
war  industries  have  been  able  to  take  de- 
livery of  only  14.000  tons. 

All  the  needs  of  silver  for  consumptive 
use  of  the  war  industry  are  baing  more 
than  taken  care  of  by  the  allocation  of 
foreign  silver  being  imported  into  the 
country  at  the  present  rate  of  100,000 
ounces  per  year.  The  commercial  users 
of  silver  are  being  permitted  to  buy  our 
domestic  silver  at  the  statutory  price  of 
71.11  cents  per  ounce  which  is  not 
subject  to  priorities  on  allocation.  The 
O.  P.  A.  price  regulation  permits  the  pur- 
chaser to  add  the  cost  of  freight  to  the 
price  paid  for  silver  which  in  many  cases 
gives  the  commercial  users  of  silver  for 
industrial  purposes  an  advantage  over  the 
Treasury  which  is  deferring  its  purchases 
to  these  users. 

This  practical  solution  of  the  use  of 
silver  in  our  war  industries  has  spoiled 
the  plans  promoted  at  such  heavy  ex- 
pense by  these  self-seeking  prcfiteers  and 
thoir  paid  propagandists. 

We  are  told  in  a  recent  article  in  an 
influential  publication  with  Nation-wide 
circulation  of  the  disastrous  effect  on  poor 
China  of  doing  the  identical  same  thing 
that  these  so-called  economists  are  at- 
tempting to  persuade  us  to  do  here.  I 
quote  from  the  article  Silver  S:andal, 
published  in  the  October  31  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post: 

It  forcfd  China  off  th?  silver  standard  and 
onto  au  incontrovertible  paper  currency — a 


"managed"  paper  currency  which  Is  exacting 
terrible  penalties  from  her  In  the  form  of 
fantastic  high  prices  for  commodities  and 
services  at  the  very  time  she  Is  fighting  for 
her  life  against  Japan. 

What  a  deadly  parallel  our  "patriotic'' 
economist  brings  to  us  in  his  disinter- 
ested effort  to  trap  the  American  people 
into  the  use  of  fiat  money  by  persuading 
them  to  dispose  of  their  silver  stocks 
held  for  the  redemption  of  the  only  re- 
deemable paper  in  existence  in  this  coun- 
try. Paper  money  that  has  been  ac- 
cepted in  good  faith  by  our  citizens  with 
implicit  tiust  in  their  Government  and 
its  promise  to  redeem  every  dollar  in 
silver  certificates  with  silver  dollars  on 
demand. 

In  dealing  with  this  attempt  to  dis- 
credit and  discard  our  silver  money  let 
us  remind  these  "patriotic"  economists 
that  silver  money  under  the  standard  of 
bimetallism  has  built  America.  Every 
foot  of  territory  in  these  continental 
United  States  was  acquired  by  the  Union 
when  we  were  using  silver  as  money — the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  the  Florida  Pur- 
chase, Texas  and  California,  the  Gads- 
den Purchase,  and  Alaska.  Silver  money 
worked  then  and  it  is  working  now.  Let 
these  propagandists  prove  to  us  that 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  it.  The 
greatest  era  of  development  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world's  history  occurred  in  our 
own  United  States  during  the  period 
when  we  used  both  gold  and  silver  as 
money  under  a  bimetallic  standard. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  war, 
and  the  world  must  readjust  itself  to 
peace  and  international  commerce  when 
the  war  is  over.  Let  us  leturn  and  take 
up  the  program  placed  on  our  statute 
bocks  by  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the 
statesmen  who  guided  America  through 
its  greatest  period  of  development.  Let 
us  place  this  sound  financial  basis  under 
the  political  and  business  structure  we 
must  build  when  the  war  of  liberation 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged  is  won.  Let 
us  brush  aside  these  carping  critics  with 
their  selfish  motives  and  carry  forward 
the  constructive  program  placed  in  our 
statutes  and  never  repealed: 

Section  311:  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard 
money,  and  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver  Into 
money  of  equal  Intrinsic  and  exchangeable 
value,' such  equality  to  be  secured  through 
International  agreement,  or  by  such  safe- 
guards of  legislation  a."?  will  Insure  the  m.ain- 
tenance  of  the  parity  in  value  of  the  coin.? 
of  the  two  metals,  and  the  equal  power  of 
every  dollp.r  at  all  times  in  the  markets  and 
In  the  pay-ment  of  debts.  And  it  is  hereby 
further  declared  that  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  steadily  directed  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  safe  system  of  bi- 
metallism as  will  maintain  at  all  times  the 
equal  power  of  every  dollar  coined  or  issued 
by  the  United  States,  In  the  markets  and  in 
the  payment  of  debts. 

Section  313  (ch.  8.  28  Stat.  4) :  The  provi- 
sions of  sections  146.  313.  314,  320.  406.  408.  411, 
429.  455.  and  751  of  this  title  and  sections  51. 
101.  and  178  of  title  12,  Banks  and  Banking, 
are  not  Intended  to  preclude  the  accomplish- 
ment of  international  bimetallism  whenever 
conditions  shall  make  it  expedient  and  prac- 
ticable to  secure  the  same  by  concurrent  ac- 
tion of  the  leading  commercial  nations  of 
the  world  and  at  a  ratio  which  shall  Insure 
permanence  of  relative  value  between  gold 


and  silver.     (Mar.  14,  1900.  ch.  31,  par.  14,  31 
Stat.  49.) 

Which  is  the  only  plan  that  will  ever 
give  our  country  a  sound  monetary  sys- 
tem and  provide  for  a  stable  and  work- 
able international  exchange. 


The   ManpoviCf   Pioblem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  November  14  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  November  13).  1942 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  November 
14  entitled  -America's  Manpower." 

In  connection  with  the  editorial.  I  ask 
that  there  also  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Truman],  chair- 
man of  the  so-called  Truman  committee, 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
dated  October  23,  1942,  and  a  copy  of  his 
letter  to  Hon.  James  F.  Byrnes,  also  of 
the  same  date,  in  both  which  letters  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  sent  to  the  President  a  pre- 
liminary report  covering  the  manpower 
issue  under  date  of  October  23,  which  was 
20  days  before  it  was  presented  in  its  final 
form  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  on  No- 
vember 12,  and  therefore  was  officially 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  adminis- 
tration at  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  ^hr  pd itorial 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  b-  i  r.iiied  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

.AMERICA'S    MANPOWFH 

On  the  subject  of  manpower,  a  subcommit- 
tee, headed  by  Senator  Kilgoke,  of  the  Special 
Committee  Investigating  the  National  Defence 
Program,  has  turned  m  an  excellent  report. 
In  its  combination  of  common  sense,  careful 
study,  good  Judgment,  good  writing,  and  po- 
litical courage  it  Is,  Indeed,  altogether  the 
best  report  that  we  have  had  from  Congress 
since  the  outbreak  of  war.  If  the  participa- 
tion of  Congress  In  the  war  program  con- 
tinues at  this  intellectual  and  moral  level,  it 
win  quickly  restore  its  prestige  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  public. 

Unlike  the  management-labor  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 
which  In  its  report  on  Tuesday  did  not  have 
the  courage  even  to  mention  the  length  of 
the  working  week,  the  KJgore  subcommittee 
flatly  recommends  that  "the  workweek  should 
be  lengthened  to  at  least  48  hours  wherever 
practicable."  Unlike  such  extremists  as  Sen- 
ator O'Danbel,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sub- 
com.mittee  does  not  ajsk  complete  suspens.on 
of  the  wage-hour  law  or  talk  about  a  72-hour 
week.  It  merely  recommends  that  suspension 
of  the  40-hour  week  in  nonwar  industries, 
with  the  proviso  that  employers  be  permitted 
to  pay  overtime  to  the  extent  paid  in  1942, 
should  be  studied. 

The  committee  has  the  courage  also  to  urge 
the  suspension  of  any  'work  rules,  contract 
provisions,  trade  practices  or  usages,  or  stat- 
utory provisions  which  act  as  a  curb  on  pro- 
duction." What  is  more  important,  it  has 
the  courage  to  say  specifically  what  It  means: 


"Examples  are  some  of  the  extremely  short 
hauls  between  division  points  on  railroads 
which,  under  present  contracts,  constitute  a 
full  day's  work  for  the  train  crew,  the  limita- 
tion of  soft -coal  miners  to  35  hours  per  week, 
and  the  restrictions  on  most  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  labor  in  the  construction  field  in 
building  trades  contracts,  which  by  minute 
assignment  of  certain  work  to  certain  crafts 
sometimes  requires  the  services  of  three  or 
four  men  to  do  a  job  one  could  do  more 
quickly  alone." 

But  its  courage  in  this  direction  is  only  one 
of  the  merits  of  the  report.  It  views  the 
whole  manpower  problem  in  Its  larger  per- 
spective. It  deplores  speeches  from  Wash- 
higton  telling  about  the  manpower  problem, 
"criticizing  the  public  for  failure  to  cooperate 
In  a  nonexistent  program  to  solve  it,  and 
threatening  a  draft  of  labor  or  a  draft  of 
women,  or  this  or  that  form  of  compulsion," 
As  the  subcommittee  rightly  declares,  until  a 
definite,  clear-cut  manpower  policy  which 
makes  sense  Is  announced  to  the  public,  Con- 
gress should  not  consider  drastic  compulsory 
legislation.  "Compulsion  In  this  field  should 
be  the  very  last  resort  in  a  democracy  such  as 
ours,  and  then  should  be  used  only  In  very 
specific  and  well-defined  areas  " 

Our  General  Staff,  the  committee  insists, 
must  check  its  war-strategy  plans,  insofar  as 
manpower  and  production  requirements  are 
concerned,  against  our  total   manpower  re- 
sources to  make  pure  that  an  efficient  balance 
is  achieved.    The  official  or  agency  responsible 
for  manpower  mobilization  must  have  some 
voice  in  and  knowl'^dge  of  these  war  require- 
ments  in   order   to  do  an   effective   job.     A 
single  head  must  be  made  responsible  for  the 
manpower  program.    Volunteering  should  be 
permitted  only  with  the  approval  of  Selective 
Service     and    local    manpower    committees. 
There  should  be  a  campaign  to  reduce  em- 
ployment in   nonessential   industries  and   to 
replace  men  with  women  wherever  possible. 
A   vigorous   campaign   should   be   instituted 
against     absenteeism    In     industry.      Labor 
hoarding,    esjjecially    by    cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contractors,  should  be  stopped.    Insofar  as  is 
possible,  essential  civilian  production  should 
be    concentrated    In    those    localities    where 
there  is  large  unemployment,  such  as  New 
York  City.    War-production  expansion  should 
be  planned  so  as  to  utilize  or  convert  existing 
plants   to   the  maximum   possible,   and   new 
construction  should  be  cut  to  the  limit.    Re- 
lief employment  on  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration and  similar  programs  should  be  cut 
drastically  or  eliminated  entirely.     The  full 
skill  and  abilities  of  each  worker  should  be 
absorbed.     Easy  jobs  should  be  reserved  for 
elder  men  and  women. 

These  are  some  of  the  sensible  recom- 
mendations in  a  tightly  packed  report.  In- 
sofar as  it  lies  within  Its  power,  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  as  the  subcommittee 
suggests,  should  concentrate  its  energies  In 
the  next  few  weeks  In  attempting  to  carry 
cut  these  recommendations. 


eratlon  of  this  problem  tc  V:.   »     '-^  r         •« 
of  Its  study  of  the  problem  to  date. 

The  committee  Is  continuing  to  give  pri- 
mary attention  to  this  situation  becau.se  of 
its  far-reaching  effects  upon  our  war  effort. 
Very  respiectfully  yours. 

Harry  8.  TBtrMAN, 
United  States  Senator. 

October  23.  1943, 
Hon.  James  F.  Btrnxs, 

Economic  StaWiization  Director, 
White  House,  East  Wing. 

Wa-'hington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Jim  ;  I  have  sent  this  to  the  President 
today,  plea.se  press  It. 
Slnctrely  yours, 

HaBRT  S.  TRtTMAN, 

United  States  Senator. 


October  23,  1942. 

Hon.  PRANKiiN  D.  Roosevelt, 

President  of  the  United  States, 
Thp  whitr   House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Vlah  Mk.  pRt:r.iDENT  I  Therc  is  enclosed  here- 
with a  copy  of  a  draft  of  preliminary  report 
on  manpower,  prepared  by  a  subcommittee 
and  accepted  by  the  full  special  committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  investigating  the 
national  defense  program.  The  draft  of  pre- 
liminary report  expresses  conclusions  based 
on  investigation  extending  over  a  number  of 
weeks  and  embracing  testimony  by  most  of 
those  In  the  Government  directly  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  manpower. 

The  committee  decided  to  defer  publication 
at  this  time  in  order  to  avoid  any  possibUity 
of  misconstruction,  but  believed  it  might  be 
helpful  to  yur  offl'-e  In  tlie  current  consid- 


F  due; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAF 


HON,  JOSEPH  ROSIER 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  16,  1942 

Mr  iiOSIER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
which  I  recently  contributed  to  the  Hunt- 
ington Advertiser,  Huntington  W  Va., 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  Ft  j*  :.>1  Aid 
for  Education.  This  statement  w..-  pre- 
pared for  publication  in  connection  wrh 
the  Annual  Convention  of  tht  We,-;i  Vir- 
ginia Educational  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  many  years  the  educational  people  of 
our  country  have  been  asking  for  Federal  aid 
to  education.  This  demand  grows  out  of  the 
principles  j)rcpounded  by  the  founders  of 
our  Government,  who  took  the  position  that 
universal  education  would  be  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  our  free  Institutions.  The 
support  of  Government  and  the  adoption  of 
sound  policies  in  all  of  our  public  affairs,  de- 
pends upon  an  intelligent  citizenship.  Edu- 
cators hold  to  the  belief  that  intelligent  vot- 
ing can  only  be  done  by  men  and  women  who 
are  educated  and  who  have  some  ba.sl8  of 
knowledge  for  the  consideration  of  public 
matters.  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  an 
intelligent,  educated  citizenship  is  the  foun- 
dation on  which  must  be  built  our  whole 
system  of  government. 

While  the  founders  of  our  Government  de- 
clared that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal, 
we  have  baen  very  slow  to  recognize  that 
principle  af  It  applies  to  all  of  our  people. 
We  all  know  that  there  are  tliose  who,  from 
the  standpoint  of  wealth  and  of  all  the  privi- 
leges that  It  brings,  enjoy  much  greater  sat- 
isfactions and  privUcges  than  the  less  fa- 
vored. Educators  are  lot  clamoring  for  any 
system  that  would  cistribute  wealth  equally 
among  all  people.  They  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  must  be  a  large  mea5ure  of  flexi- 
bility of  human  effort,  and  that  there  are 
some  people  who  will  win  mrre  prizes  in 
life  than  others,  as  a  result  of  their  native 
ability.  When  we  talk  about  equality  of 
educational  opportunity,  we  are  thinking  of 
those  youEg  people  who.  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
for  an  education.  I  think  It  was  Thomas 
Carlyle  who  made  the  statement  that  the 
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greatest  human  tragedy  is  that  a 
pable  of  learning  should  die  in  ignorance 

We.  as  educators,  are  striving  frr  th 
llshment  of  a  system  of  education  t 
prcvicie  an   open  door  for   all   capable 
people     We  like  to  think  cf  free  Arne^- 
a  place  «here  capable  young  people  m 
Jn    kindergarten    or    elementary    sc 
mount,  step  by  step,  through  all  the 
to   the   college   and   the   university. 
our  American  ideal  cf  education;  and 
it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  no  other 
In  the  world  has  ever  attempted  to 
all  tf  the  children  of  all  of  the  pecph 
do   here   in   our  country.     The   greate 
that  our  Nation  can  suffer  will  be  the 
talent  and  ability,  which  is  buried  in  c 
because    no    advantages    for    their    d 
and    development    are    at    hand      Ou; 
system  of   public  education   is   desi 
theory  Rt  least,  to  provide  equal 
opportunities  for  all. 

The  providing  of  equal  educational 
tunlties  in  our  Nation  has  been  hi 
the  fact  that  an  adequate  system  cf  e<^. 
costs  money      We  find,  on  investlga 
there  are  some  States  that  have  much 
wealth,    in    proportion    to    their    pc 
than    other    States.     In    attempting 
serve    local    control   cf   our   schools, 
that  many  communities  are  not  able 
vide  the  educational  advantages  that 
life  requires.     If  poor  districts  and 
are  not  furnished  State  and  Federal 
children  in  those  sections  will  suffer  a 
educational  opportunity. 

in  our  own  State  of  West  Virginia 
done    a    great    deal    to    equalize 
oppcrtunity.     We    have    tried    to    prd 
uniform  school  term  for  all  the 
the   State,  without  regard  to  the  a 
the    local   community    to   pay      I   thi 
Is   a    very   sound   principle,   and  Tt~~rs 
because  what   is  to  the  bv.st    intere**' 
county  or  community  is  for  the  bes' 
cf  all  of  the  people  of  the  State      I- 
prlnciple    which   causes   us    to   d  - 
the  State  shall   become  rcspon.-..Q..    ; 
Tiding   at    least   a   minimum    of   eduia 
oppcrtunity  for  all  the  children  of  tl 
regardless  of  the  lack  n{  taxable  pr 
a<»xie  communiiies 
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s  over  our 
?<H-tlon8    lac  Ling    in 
p'-rtv.    a>    cc  m::>arcd 


We  find  n-^w     i^  -.v- 
that    there  r  a 

wealth  and  *axible 
with  other  sections.  TV.*?  Fet;-:  i  c:  •  ir  :-..  i.t 
collects  taxes  from  ai;  of  •::  ;  '  .^1  m 
recent  years,  even  before  *t.f*  t.- ■.:  ■':,-  Gov- 
ernment was  reaching  cu:  n-.'.re  and  mere 
In  taxation:  and  we  had  either  a  duplication 
cf  taxes,  or  the  Federal  Governm<int 
croachirg  upon  sources  cf  revenue 
heretcfrre  been  reserved  to  the  St.; 
being  true,  it  is  Inevitable  that   th. 


X 


'VGRESSIONAL  RECOPwD 


The  Federal  Govemn-.ent  has  done,  In  an  In- 
direct way.  a  good  deal  for  education  in  the 
different  State?.  It  has  helped  to  develop  the 
agricultural  colleges,  and  it  has  provided  a 
great  deal  of  suppcrt  for  vocational  training 
in  our  hi^h  schools;  and  various  other  agen- 
cies have  been  given  Federal  aid  in  the  train- 
ing and  development  of  young  people  in  the 
different  vocations.  Those  of  us  who  believe 
In  Federal  aid  for  education,  think  the  time 
has  come  when  the  Federal  Government  shall 
assume  some  obligation  in  the  general  edu- 
cation of  our  young  people. 

In  our  Army,  and  in  every  type  of  our  public 
service,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
education  Is  vital  in  carrying  on  all  of  our 
activities.  So  I  hold  firmly  to  the  opinion 
that,  since  the  Federal  Government  Is  collect- 
ing more  and  more  taxes  from  all  of  us,  it  Is 
under  great  obligation  to  assist  in  carrying 
on  those  activities  which  are  so  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  our  present  as  well  as  our  future. 
There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  de- 
mands of  the  school  people  of  the  country  for 
direct  Federal  aid  to  our  systems  of  public 
education  in  the  different  States.  I  believe 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Con- 
gre«s  of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  recognize  its  obligation  in  this 
respect. 


F  arm  Conditions 


en- 

^nt  had 

T'-.'.3 

i    -i.ral 


Government  must  make  provisions  l^r  edu 
cational  opportunities  to  children  in  the  less 
favored  parts  of  the  country 

The  Federal  Government  has  alrcadK-  recog- 
nir:d  Its  obligation  In  this  respect,  in  the 
great  assistance  which  has  been  given  to  the 
development  of  their  highw^ay  progrsm.  We 
all  knew  that  cur  great  system  of  roai  Is  could 
never  have  been  developed  through  lo;al  sup- 
pert  alone.  That  would  have  been  cci:ipleteiy 
Impossible.    When  the  public  d-  '  d  the 

great  highway  system,  the  Pec  ..<  '•  vern- 
ment  came  in  with  large  aid  for  this  develcp- 
ment.  We  all  approve  of  such  aid  anc  rejoice 
In  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  rorae  to 
the  aid  of  all  sections  of  cur  country  in  the 
construction  of  our  magnificent  syi  tem  of 
highways. 

I  hold  that  It  Is  just  as  vital  that  the 
Pcd?ral  Government  shall  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  States  in  the  building  up  of  ad*  quately 
equipped  schccl.<«  I  may  be  partial .  but  I 
thing  that  an  eOclent  system  of  pub  ic  edu- 
cation Is  really  mere  vital  for  the  w(  If  are  cf 
our  Nation   than    ih»   system   of   h  ghways. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF  nu.h:h  D.^KOT.\ 
r.    I  HE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mnnrin,,   yovcmber  16.  1942 

Mr.  LA-NCiLi;.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  James  M.  Witherow,  an 
attornc:/  at  law  of  Moorhead,  Minn.,  dis- 
cussing conditions  on  the  farms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

MooHHEAD,  Minn..  October  31,  1942. 
Hon.  Wim.\M  LANCta. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington.  D.  C. 

DE.AR  Senator  Lancer:  It  is  unfortunate 
that  you  and  other  Senators  from  the  North- 
vi'est  are  unable  to  make  the  administrations 
in  power  and  the  business  interests  of  the 
East  retdlze  that  Just  because  the  farmers, 
as  a  cla.ss.  are  basically  loyal  and  patriotic, 
that  therefore  they  are  ea£.y  targets  for  dis- 
crimination and  commercial  and  political  ex- 
ploitation. At  the  present  moment  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  farm  population  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Army,  with  an  addi- 
tional large  portion  of  the  farm  p>opu!at!on 
inveigled  into  mechanical  services  for  the 
benefit  cf  the  industrial  sections.  The  pop- 
ulation of  North  Dakota  has  diminished  8'i 
percent  South  Dakota.  Nebraska.  Montana, 
and  the  agricultural  sections  of  Minnesota 
ere  suffering  likewise  Farmers  are  being 
obliged  to  sacrifice  like-.lme  efforts  in  build- 
ing up  dairy  herds  because  the  Government 
does  not  permit  them  to  retain  herdsmen 
to  care  for  them. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  500,000,- 
000  bushels  of  grain  in  the  Northwest,  about 
four  hundred  of  these  millioiis  are  feed 
grains,  yet  approximately  75  percent  of  the 
cattle  sold  to  the  packers  are  in  an  unfin- 
ished condition,  being  from  two  to  three 
hundred  pounds  weight  less  than  prime.  Yet 
by  reason  of  Government  discrimination 
against  farm  prices,  thousands  of  farmers 
throughout  the  country  are  obliged  to  per- 


mit their  feed  to  spoil  simply  because  the 
Government  does  not  have  sufficient  con- 
structive ability  to  assist  the  farmers  in  solv- 
ing their  problems. 

Not  only  that  but  different  members  of 
the  Cabinet  lack  constructive  ability  with 
reference  to  farm  problems.  Secretary  Hull 
made  a  present  of  30  cents  a  bushel  tariff 
on  flax  to  Argentina  who  is  not  even  sympa- 
thetic with  us  In  our  war  efforts.  This  cost 
the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
$3.0C0.OOO.  Secretary  Morgenthau  told  the 
convention  in  Boston  that  grain  would  be 
imported  from  Canada  to  reduce  agricul- 
tural prices  in  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary cf  Agriculture  penalized  a  large  num- 
ber of  farmers  49  cents  a  bushel  last  year 
by  a  levy  Imposed  more  than  30  days  after 
the  grain  was  already  seeded.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  there  has  been  not  a 
single  man  appointed  on  any  agricultural 
board  who  has  either  worked  upon  a  farm 
or  made  a  success  in  farming  operations.  We 
have  representatives  of  market  speculators 
of  farm  products  on  one  side,  and  fourflush- 
ing  politicians  who  are  seeking  the  votes  of 
the  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  them 
on  the  other  side.  In  this  manner  the  farm- 
ers are  being  ground  between  the  upper  and 
nether  mill  stones  of  market  racketeers  and 
blatherskite  politicians.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  you  and  your  associates  can  persuade 
the  Government  to  try  and  find  men  of  sound 
agricultural  experience  and  business  common 
sense  to  deal  with  our  agricultural  problems. 
Very  truly  yours. 

James  M.  Witherow. 


Sermon   '\.    Bi>hr)p  0  H.r: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HUN.  JAMES  M.  MEAD       ' 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  Noveviber  16,  1942 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.<:k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  sermon  by  Bishop  O'Hara, 
at  the  cathedral  in  St.  Louis,  on  Sunday, 
August  23,  1942.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Central  Verein  and  N.  C.  W.  U.  national 
convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  sad  spec- 
tacle of  the  progressive  de-Christianlzatlon. 
both  Individual  and  social  which,  from  moral 
laxity,  has  developed  into  a  general  state  of 
debility.  From  this  has  resulted  open  denial 
of  truth  and  of  those  influences  which 
illuminating  our  minds  regarding  good  and 
evil  must  fortify  family  life,  private  life,  and 
the  public  life  of  the  state"  (Pope  Pius  XII). 

Your  Grace,  Reverend  Fathers,  members  of 
the  Central  Verein  and  National  Catholic 
Women's  Union: 

In  the  American  record  of  federated  efforts 
to  promote  a  Christian  philosophy  and  life, 
the  Central  Verein  and  the  National  Catholic 
Women's  Union  hold  a  place  in  the  very  first 
rank  by  reason  of  primacy  in  time  and  fidelity 
to  Catholic  principles.  There  was  little 
Catholic  cooperation  on  the  American  hori- 
zon when  the  17  benevolent  societies  met  in 
Baltimore  on  April  15, 1855,  and  organized  the 
Central  Verein  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
promoting  "a  vigorous  religious  activity  In 
the  united  societies  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  mutually  to 
aid  and  materially  to  benefit  one  another." 
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By  fidelity  to  these  principles,  the  Central  \ 
Verein  struck  Its  roots  deeper  with  eve  v 
decade.  Its  affiliated  societies  grew  from  l  i 
to  60:  to  302.  378,  and  648  by  1895.  Then  in 
1901,  State  organizations  were  formed  and 
recent  statistics  show  more  than  1,000  so- 
cieties In  17  States  with  upward  of  60.000 
members. 

In  1916  the  sister  society  the  National 
Catholic  Women's  Union,  made  a  beginning 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  among  its  mem- 
ber societies  "a  Christian  philosophv  In  the 
Bplrltual,  social,  and  economical  problems  of 
the  day  "  The  Social  Justice  Review,  so  long 
and  favorably  known  under  the  appellation 
Centralblatt,  and  the  Bulletin  of  the  Wom- 
en's Union  carried  the  message  from  month 
to  month.  The  splendid  occasional  pam- 
phlets have  been  a  source  of  enlightenment 
and  have  breathed  a  truly  Catholic  spirit.  For 
30  years  the  Central  Verein  has  published 
enlightening  weekly  press  bulletins  on  social, 
economic,  apologetical,  and  historical  sub- 
jects. The  philosophical  acumen  and  the  pro- 
found Catholic  faith  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Kenkel  have 
during  these  years  been  as  a  beacon  light 
shining  over  troubled  waters  and  an  anchor 
of  recurity  in  the  harbor  of  truth. 

The  Central  Verein  has  always  looked  upon 
the  parish  as  the  expression  of  corporate 
Christian  charity.  The  Benevolent  Union  has 
never  thought  that  it  could  acquit  itself  of 
Its  duties  by  turning  over  a  few  dollars  for 
the  pastor  to  give  to  the  needy.  No.  every 
member  had  the  obligation  of  participating 
In  the  work  of  "mutually  aiding  and  mate- 
rially benefitting"  one  another.  The  parish, 
it  is  true.  Is  an  instrument  of  corporate  wor- 
ship and  Instruction;  it  Is  no  less  committed 
to  the  corporate  exercise  of  charity.  Over  too 
long  a  period  the  practice  of  Christian  neigh- 
borliness  by  parishioners  has  been  overlooked 
or  neglected.  It  has  never  been  overlooked 
by  the  societies  associated  with  the  Central 
Verein 

It  is.  moreover,  of  great  interest  to  note 
the  missionary  zeal  of  the  societies  rep- 
resented here.  A  Christian  can  never  be 
content  with  working  merely  for  his  own 
Ealvatlon.  Certainly  every  confirmed  Cath- 
olic has  the  obligation  of  spreading  the  faith. 
The  commission  to  the  Apostles,  "Go.  make 
disciples"  Is  shared  by  all  the  laity  according 
to  their  capacity  and  opportunity.  It  has 
been  a  glory  of  the  Central  Vercm  that  it 
has  always  stimulated  this  truly  Catholic  at- 
titude among  Its  members  and  missionaries 
from  Alaska  to  Samoa  have  been  heartened 
by  the  encouragement  which  yotu-  societies 
have  given  them. 

The  care  of  the  Immigrant  has  not  been 
forgotten.  Holy  Writ  has  many  blessings  for 
those  who  give  hospitality  to  the  traveler. 
What  a  blessing  must  have  come  to  the  as- 
sociates of  the  Central  Verein  through  the 
half  century  of  service  of  the  Leo  Hovase  in 
New  York  where  pilgrims  of  every  station 
of  life  have  been  accommodated  and  strength- 
ened and  directed  on  their  Journey  to  homes 
in  the  new  land. 

It  has  been  the  high  purpose  of  your  as- 
sociated societies,  both  of  men  and  of  women. 
to  proclaim  a  Christian  philosophy  to  the 
family,  for  the  individual  and  for  civil  society. 
How  needful  is  this  solicitude  may  be  seen 
from  the  words  of  our  Holy  Father.  Pius  XII, 
which  you  have  chosen  as  the  motto  of  this 
convention.  The  Holy  Father  says  "We  can- 
not close  our  eyes  to  the  sad  spectacle  of  the 
progressive  de-Christianization  both  indi- 
viaual  and  social,  which  from  moral  laxity, 
has  developed  Into  a  state  of  general  debility." 
You  have  riehtly  centered  attention  on  the 
de-Christianization  of  the  home  caused  by 
modern  secularism.  The  marrioge  bond  has 
been  relaxed  until  contemporary  society  views 
with  amusement,  if  not  with  indifference,  the 
announcement  of  a  ceremony — perhaps  with 
some  semblance  cf  religious  rites— where 
both  parties  are  declaring  their  loyalty  to  a 


third  or  fourth  living  consort.  There  Is  no 
rp.Tiedy  for  this  except  In  understanding  and 
(  beying  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ:  "Every 
one  who  puts  away  his  wife  and  marries 
another,  commits  adultery;  and  he  who  mar- 
ries a  woman  who  has  been  put  away  from 
her  husband  commits  adultery"  (Luke 
16:  18). 

In  the  present  crisis  we  have  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  callousness  of  so-called  social 
experts  to  the  dismem.berment  of  the  family. 
In  many  influential  centers  it  is  today  taken 
for  granted  that  mothers  of  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  enter  war  work  outside  of 
the  home,  notwithstanding  the  availability 
of  men  for  this  work.  It  is  smugly  planned 
to  set  up  a  vast  chain  of  nurseries  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Stftte  to  relieve  mothers 
of  their  children  while  they  operate  power 
machines,  even  on  night  shifts,  in  bomber 
plants. 

Tlie  employment  of  mothers  of  young  chil- 
dren outside  the  home  might  be  the  last  re- 
source of  a  tottering  nation.  The  production 
of  planes  and  tanks  and  guns  and  explosives 
and  ships  must  be  left  to  other  hands  while 
mothers  tend  their  babes  and  form  their 
children  to  Christian  men  and  women.  If, 
as  has  been  truly  said,  you  can  Judge  the 
status  of  a  civilization  by  its  treatment  of  the 
family,  we  are  certainly  beholding  a  sad  spec- 
tacle of  progressive  de-Christianlzatlon  In 
contemporary  society.  It  is  a  fair  question, 
if  thf>  State  is  to  take  over  the  education  of 
the  children  why  we  should  fight  the  totali- 
tarianism abroad  if  it  is  only  to  make  It 
entrenched  at  home. 

The  Holy  Father  would  have  private  life 
as  well  as  family  life  fortified  by  Christian 
princlDles  For  this  we  must  look  to  Chris- 
tian schools,  not  only  for  little  children,  but 
even  more  for  adolescent  youth  in  high 
schools  and  colleges.  The  unswerving  loyalty 
of  the  Central  Verein  and  its  associated  so- 
cieties to  the  principles  of  Christian  educa- 
tion during  the  past  85  years  has  been  a 
veritable  bulwark  for  the  Catholic  cause  In 
Am.erica. 

But  the  contest  must  be  carried  beyond 
the  portals  of  the  school.  The  extent  to 
which  current  literature  and  films  are  de- 
based has  been  revealed  by  the  campaign  for 
decent  literature  and  the  Legion  of  Decency. 
To  gain  a  view  of  the  Incredible  seculariza- 
tion of  what  passes  for  our  best  literature, 
our  best  sellers,  our  books  of  the  month,  we 
must  scan  the  pages  of  our  literary  maga- 
zines. It  is  taken  for  granted  on  every  page 
of  these  that  man  has  no  spiritual  nature  or 
destiny,  his  brain  a  machine,  his  heart  a 
muscle,  his  soul  a  phantom,  and  himself  the 
Improved  progeny  of  the  ape.  This  Is  the 
postulate  of  the  society  in  which  we  live;  to 
illustrate,  this  thesis  seems  to  be  vhe  function 
of  contemporary  literature. 

The  modern  world  hates  the  Christian  no- 
tion of  sin  because  it  speaks  of  moral  obliga- 
tion and  of  heaven  and  hell.  It  hates  the 
idea  of  original  sin  because  that  concept 
involves  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  each 
of  us  to  fight  in  our  own  lives  a  battle  against 
self  and  selfishness.  In  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  demonstration  ever  given  In  the 
world  of  the  effects  of  original  sin,  statesmen 
still  talk  as  If  a  lasting  peace  could  be  estab- 
lished among  nations  without  trying  to  es- 
tablish peace  between  man  and  God  There 
is  only  one  way  to  avoid  war  between  nations, 
that  is  for  each  human  individual  to  fight 
with  God's  he'p  his  own  private  battle  with 
his  own  uarepulated  pride  and  lusts  and 
greed.  This  is  the  mission  of  religion.  It  is 
vain  to  hope  for  national  morality,  said 
George  Washington,  In  the  absence  of  re- 
ligious principles.  It  is  vain  to  expect  a  peace 
of  justice  and  charity  In  a  world  that  denies 
a  God  of  Justice  and  charity. 

You  are  assembled  in  a  time  of  national 
crisis.     Your  sons  and  brothers   are  in   the 


armed  forces  of  the  United  States  on  and 
above  every  continent  and  island-dotted  sea. 
Your  prayers  follow  them  and  their  com- 
rades in  the  death  struggle  with  dlctatcr- 
6hlps  and  imperialism.  Your  hopes  for  tem- 
poral happliieES,  Jor  yourselves  and  your 
loved  ones,  are  inseparable  from  the  triumph 
of  the  Stan;  and  Stripes  in  the  spirit  of 
the  heritage  of  freedom  with  which  America 
has  been  blessed. 

You  are  a;5sembled  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  in  the  glorious  cathedral  of  the 
warrior  taint,  LoUiS.  You  are  met  under 
the  patronage  of  the  distinguished  arch- 
bishop, who,  for  the  past  half-century, 
though  rooted  in  the  Middle  We:- 1.  has  been 
the  pride  and  counselor  of  tlie  Church  in  all 
America  and  wlio,  in  a  special  way.  has  been 
the  devoted  patron  of  your  labors  I  take 
the  privilege  of  presenting  to  His  Grace  this 
morning,  on  your  behalf,  your  affectionate 
greetings  and  your  loyal  profession  of  the 
Catholic  faith. 

On  this  BOlemn  occasion  you  rededicate 
yourselves  and  your  afsociates  to  the  task 
of  promotin,?  among  your  associates  "a  vigor- 
ous religious  activity  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church."  To  that 
purpose  I  ;remind  you  in  closing  of  the 
words  of  St,  Cyprian,  written  In  his  book 
On  the  Vanity  of  Idols  and  addressed  to  the 
faithful  ChrtEtlans  surrounded  like  ourselves 
by  a  sophisticated  pagan  world:  "It  Is  with 
Christ  that  we  Journey,  and  we  walk  with 
our  steps  In  His  footprints.  He  it  is  who 
is  our  guide  and  the  burning  flame  that  illu- 
mines our  paths:  Pioneer  of  Salvation.  He 
it  is  who  draws  us  towards  Heaven,  towards 
the  Father  and  promises  success  to  thof^e 
who  seek  In  faith.  We  shall  one  day  be 
that  which  He  is  In  glory.  If,  by  the  faithful 
imitation  ol  His  example,  we  become  true 
Christians,  other  Christs." 


Not  !■)  In':rp  A'n\  !;,.!  To  I ■',)  Ji'^ficc  to 

tae  Many 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RCBEi^T  F.  RICH 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1942 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate  bill 
2341.  is  an  act  to  provide  for  vacations 
for  Government  employees,  which  passed 
the  Senate  July  23,  1942,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

It  is  expected  to  pass  the  House  like- 
wise, but  I  shall  object  to  its  unanimous 
consent  pa„ssage.  My  reasons  for  so  do- 
ing are  as  follows : 

First.  The  Government  employees  get 
26  days'  annual  leave  for  vacations  and 
30  days'  sick  leave  annually.  That  will 
give  them  a  month  off  for  vacation  and  a 
month  for  sick  leave,  or  2  months  a  year, 
if  they  were  sick,  with  full  pay. 

Second.  The  Government  workers  are 
the  best  paid  employees,  taken  as  a  whole, 
of  any  employees  in  the  world,  and  we 
now  have  about  2,500.000  of  them,  the 
greatest  number  of  employees  ever  to  be 
on  the  Government  pay  roll.  During 
World  War  No.  1  the  high  mark  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  was  799,736.  Today 
we  have  twice  as  many,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  President  said  at  Sioux 
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City.  Iowa,  on  Septeir.b  r  29    iJi 
quote: 

We  are  not  getting  an  adcqua 
the  money  we  are  spending  In  V.u.;.  ... 
or  to  put  It  another  way.  we  are  spe:  :  :  2, 
•^T  too  much  money  for  Gcvernmer.t 
5  •  ■.  that  are  neither  practical  ndr  nec- 
essary And  then.  In  addition  to  that  we  ar 
attempting  too  many  functions.  We  leed  to 
simplify  what  the  Federal  Governnipnt  U 
giving  to  the  people. 

I   accuse   the   present  adminlstraticjn    (Mr. 
V  cf  being  the  greatest  spend  n?  ad- 

.tion  in  peacetimes  In  all  our  iistory. 
It  IS  iui  administration  that  has  piled  bureau 
on  bureau,  commission  on  ccmmlss'.c  n.  and 
his  failed  to  anticipate  the  dire  needs  and 
the    reduced    earning    power   cf    the    people. 

commlfsicns   and 


Bureaus   and   bureaucrats 
ccmmissloners    have    been    retained 
expense  of  the  taxpayer 

I  wonder  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  th 
that  statement  today?    I  would 
President   Hoover  was  moderat 
side  of   Mr.   Roosevelt   for  econ(|my 
government. 

Third.  The  Government   workers 


paid  by  the  taxpayers  and  workina  people 
back  home  who  do  not  get  more  than  2 
weeks'  vacation  at  the  most  in  a  year 
with  pay.  They  have  to  help  i  ay  the 
Government  workers'  salary,  and  tt  is  an 
injustice  to  them. 

Fourth.  I  do  not  want  to  Injuic  Guv 
ernment  workers  and  I  am  not  going  to 
injure  the  workers  back  home.  I  want 
to  help  the  worker  back  home  and  to 
bring  his  salary  and  wages  and  vacations 
up  to  those  of  the  Government  vrcrk-rs. 
To  pass  this  bill  will  help  to  boo  '  i;n  rhe 
Government  workers  benefits.  I.  viU 

drag  down  the  home  labor  bene  its  and 
wages  by  requiring  more  taxes  fcjr  home 
laborers  to  pay. 

Fifth.  We  are  at  war.  We  mvist  save. 
We  must  economize.  We  mu.^t  s  icrifice. 
The  farmers  are  not  going  to  get  vaca- 
tions. The  worker  who  wants  to  make 
more  guns  and  more  ships  will  hardly 
get  a  patriotic  vacation.  Certa  nly  the 
soldier,  the  sailor,  the  marine,  I  he  avi- 
ator, in  the  Solomons,  in  North  Africa, 
in  Iceland,  or  the  Aleutian  Islands,  are 
not  going  to  get  a  vacation,  let  alone  an 
accumulative  vacation,  then  whj  should 
the  Government  employees  here  in 
Washington.  They  are  no  better  than 
the  armed  forces,  than  any  f?.rrr<^rs  and 
any  workers  bark  h  rr.''  infi  I  k\]\  not 
do  an  injustice  '  .•  :  p  ;  .  o  help 
tho>e  already  in  good  poMt.  i-  A.'h 
grand  jobs  at  good  pay. 

Sixth.  Those  who  say  this  will  hot  cost 
the  Governrr- :  •    ^r.y   money,  c^rtainl' 
do  not   tell   ti:     :;u'.h.  or  fl>e  I  do  n 
understand  business  or  the  L: 
guage. 

Seventh.  The  Government  stAtemm: 
of  November  11  i.ssued  by  the  S'cretary 
of  the  Treasurv  ^^--.v^  •^-.*  "■r-  > 
ment  is  over  S.^o  r.4  OOO  000  :-.  \l 
You  have  put  the  Govei:.:-.  •  " 
the  past  1^  v-.-k-  '^'.n  ■-  J  .: 
$1,000,000  COO  I  .v  ■  K  A  :• 
spending  and  inefficiencv  .r.  CV 
operation. 

We  must  get  some  economy  in  Govern- 
ment operation.  M:  ?:vik  r  n  r^i--'  r 
to  this  bill  pas6.:  g    cy    u:.,.:  .: 
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r  it  is  not  necessary  or  essential 
A    rtime.     We  must  sacrifice  and 
.e  place  It  can  be  done  without 
.r  harm. 


No   Union   Rules   in   0  ir   Fishtms;   Ffsrcei 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  I.  RANKiN 

■    .MISSI.SSI. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  16,  1942 

Mr.     RAN?:;::  Mississippi.      Mr. 

Speaker,  several  days  ago  Congress 
passed  a  bill  to  draft  18-  and  19-year-old 
boys,  and  at  the  same  time  refused  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  guarantee 
them  adequate  training  before  being  sent 
to  foreign  battlefields.  I  pointed  out  at 
that  time  that  there  were  many  thou- 
sands leafing  on  industrial  jobs,  or  Gov- 
ernment jobs,  who  should  be  drafted  in- 
stead of  those  boys. 

Today  when  we  are  in  one  of  the  great- 
est battles  of  all  times  in  the  Solomon 
Islands,  when  our  boys  are  suffering  for 
want  of  food,  and  for  want  of  shipping 
facilities.  I  find  this  condition  as  reported 
by  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  just  visited 
one  of  the  shipbuilding  plants  on  the 
Gulf  coast.  He  said  one  of  the  men — 
who  was  a  carpenter,  plumber,  electri- 
cian, and  painter,  an  all-round  work- 
man— accidently  broke  a  light  bulb.  He 
called  on  the  man  in  the  next  room  to 
bring  him  a  light  bulb.  The  boss  inter- 
fered and  said,  "If  either  one  of  you  re- 
places that  bulb  I  will  fire  you  both."  So 
they  had  to  send  and  get  an  electrician 
to  put  in  a  light  bulb,  and  they  lost  3 
hours"  work  on  building  a  ship  that  is 
badiy  needed  to  transport  men.  muni- 
tions, and  supplies  to  our  boys  who  are 
dying  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  for  want 
of  that  service. 

Suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should 
apply  those  union  rules  to  the  Army  and 
Navy:  and  suppose  a  man  is  shot  down 
while  at  a  gun  on  deck  of  an  airplane  car- 
rier, and  some  man  who  is  carrying  muni- 
tions undertakes  to  take  his  place,  would 
someone  then  step  in  and  say,  "No;  let 
that  gun  alone:  if  you  touch  it,  we  will 
throw  you  overboard:  you  are  fighting 
under  union  rules  now.  and  we  will  send 
and  get  a  gunner  for  that  purpose  while 
the  battle  goes  on"? 

Suppose,  forsooth,  that  at  the  Battle  of 
Monmouth,  I  believe  it  was.  when  Molly 
Pitcher,  that  glorious  heroine  of  the  Rev- 
olution, carrying  water  to  the  troops,  saw 
her  husband  shot  down  at  his  cannon 
and  threw  her  pitcher  aside  and  took  her 
husband's  place  at  the  gun  and  helped 
to  win  the  battle — suppose  one  of  these 
unioneers  had  been  present  and  had  said 
to  her,  "No,  Mrs.  Pitcher:  if  you  touch 
that  gun.  we  will  shoot  you.  These  are 
tinion  rules  that  we  are  fighting  under, 
and  you  must  stand  aside;  we  will  get  a 
runner." 
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Suppose  that  when  Sergeant  Jasper, 
who  leaped  upon  the  fort  when  the  flag- 
staff had  been  shot  it  two  and  hastened 
to  repair  that  staff  under  heavy  fire, 
someone  had  said,  "No;  get  down  from 
there.  Sergeant;  we  must  have  a  carpen- 
ter with  a  union  card  to  replace  that  flag 
and  repair  that  staff;  while  you  have  a 
fighter's  card,  it  does  not  authorize  you 
to  repair  a  staff  or  replace  a  flag." 

I  repeat  there  are  untold  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  loafing  on  these 
industrial  jobs  who  ought  to  be  in  tlie 
Army  or  who  should  be  put  to  work. 

This  man  whose  letter  I  have  referred 
to  also  told  about  one  who  visited  an- 
other shipbuilding  plant  and  found  them 
all  loafing.  When  asked  what  was  the 
matter,  one  of  them  replied.  "We  are  15 
days  ahead  of  schedule,  and  we  are  loaf- 
ing now  until  the  schedule  catches  up 
with  us." 

They  were  building  ships,  if  you  please, 
to  send  supplies  to  those  boys  who  are 
being  shot  to  pieces,  who  are  dying  for 
want  of  munitions,  who  are  burning  to 
death  in  flaming  seas  of  oil  in  the  south- 
west Pacific.  I  tell  you.  Members,  the 
American  people  are  not  going  to  stand 
for  such  conduct  during  this  conflict. 
This  is  war — W-A-R — and  not  an  inter- 
national W,  P,  A. 

If  you  are  going  to  draft  these  18-year- 
old  boys,  then  for  God's  sake  stop  pro- 
tecting other  people  who  are  using  union 
cards  or  positions  on  the  Federal  pay 
roll  as  a  storm  cellar  to  escape  the  draft. 
I  agree  with  Senator  Byrd,  and  the 
American  people  applauded  his  state- 
ment yesterday  when  he  said  we  ought 
to  take  these  unnecessary  individuals  off 
the  Federal  pay  roll  and  stop  wasting 
money. 

As  I  said  before,  let  everyone  realize 
that  this  is  a  war  and  not  a  joy  ride. 


Statistics  Concc.n 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


t!n\    i JNni.EY  BECKWORTH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  12,  1942 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Congressional  Record  will  disclose.  I 
have  from  time  to  time  interested  my- 
self in  the  distribution  of  farm  income. 
I  have  been  particularly  concerned  with 
the  plight  of  the  family-size  farmer.  I 
sincerely  believe  very  careful  attention 
should  be  immediately  directed  to  cor- 
rect certain  inequities  which  exist  con- 
cerning the  income  of  cur  family-size 
farmers.  The  table  which  I  herewith 
include  in  the  Record  is,  indeed,  reveal- 
ing. I  hope  any  person  who  may  study 
this  table  will  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  average  income  of  those  farmeri 
in  the  lower  brackets. 


APPEXDIX  TO  TH1-:  COXORESSIOXAL  IM-XORD 
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7».r  r  11  —Farms  reporting  cotton  tiarvestcd— percent  distribution  of  farms,  acres  harvested,  quantity  produced,  o/uf  luilue  of  fann 
products;  yield  per  acre.;  value  of  farm  products  per  farm;  and  percentage  of  value  of  farm  products;  by  States;  census  of  1940 

|.\U  items  arr  for  19.19  fmm  Census  of  1940  taken  as  of  Apr.  1]  


State  and  number  of  bales 
produced 


Vnitcd  States,  total'.. 

1  bale  or  less 

m  to  2  bales 

2'»  to  3  balt-.s 

3'^  to  4  bales 

i^i  to  ft  bales 

fvig  to  6  bales 

f,i,  to  7  bales 

7' ,  to  8  balf^ 

8' i  to  9  bales 

6'jito  UlV).i!es 

liT  ;  to  12'-:  bales 

12'*  to  l,i  bales 

]."'  .  fn  2f>brU'^ 

2"!.:  to  ■:.■)  bales 

I'^.i-v  to  30  bales... 

:'(|i  H  to  .S-ibalrs 

;'.SMt  lo  4«l>ak>8 

40' ,  to  4.5  hallos 

45' .  to  .HI  bales 

.«()',  to  75  ba'.CF 

7.'i'i<  to  IW"  bales 

liW  .  10  1"J  bales 

]j^'.  t(i  l.'<i  beles 

l."ji' .  lo  '.ui  bales 

■jm'  ,  to  'ciV  bales 

;'i  n' .  to  4t!0  bales 

4(11' ,  to  .Wi  bales 

Over  '00  baks 


Percent  distributioD  of— 


Number  of 

farms  report 

me  pntton 

harvesttnl 


100.0 


14.7 
15.5 
12.9 
10. « 

as 

6.6 

5.0 

4.fi 

3.1 

3.2 

4.0 

3.8 

3.2 

1.4 

.9 

.5 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.5 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

o 

o 


—  c 

3  g 


o 


aa'i 

43.1 

,53.7 

r.2.0 
73.  e 

7S.  2 
81.3 
84.5 
88.5 
92.1 
9.").  3 
96.7 
97.6 
98.1 
98.5 
9S.7 

99.4 
99  6 
99.7 
99.8 
99.9 
1W.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 


Acres  of 
cotton 

harvested 


a 
8 


100.0 


5.0 

7.2 
7.5 
7.2 
6.4 
5.S 
4.8 
4.8 
3.6 
3.9 
5.7 
t).l 
7.1 
4.2 
3.0 
2.1 
1.9 
1.3 
1.2 
3.1 
1.8 
LI 
.8 
1.0 
1.1 
.6 
.4 
L3 


—  G 


Quantity 

pro(luct<l 

(bales  of  lint 

cotton)' 


c 
8 


ino.o 


12  2 

19.7 
2fi.C 
33.3 
39.1 
43.9 

ix.: 

52.3 
»•..  2 
til.  9 
68.(1 
75.1 
79.3 
82.3 
!:4.  4 

S6.:i 

S7.6 
hS.8 
91.9 
03.7 
94.  S 
95.6 
96.6 
97.7 
98.3 
98.7 
100.  0 


1.6 
3.9 
.1.  1 
fi.7 
5.6 
6.4 
4.7 
5.0 
3.9 
4.4 
6.3 
6.9 
8.0 
4.6 
3.4 
2.4 
2.1 
1.5 
1.4 
4.1 
2.6 
l.*! 
1.2 
1.7 
1.0 
L2 
.8 
3.0 


>  „ 

11  " 

—  c 

p  •- 


Total  value 
of  farm 
products 


5.5 
10  r, 
16.3 
21.9 
27.3 
32.0 
37.0 
40.9 
4.1.3 
r.l.  6 
.'S.  5 
66.  5 
71.1 
74.5 
76.9 
79.0 
80.5 
81.9 
86.0 
88.6 
90.2 
91.4 
93.1 
95.0 
96.2 
97.0 
100.0 


c 
t 

« 

Cm 


100.0 


^9 


7.5 
8.9 
8.2 
7.5 
6.4 
5.5 
4..') 
4.5 
X3 
3.6 
5.0 
5.4 
6.1 
3.5 
2.6 
1.8 
1.6 
1.0 
1.0 

i» 

1.8 

1.1 

.8 

1.1 

1.3 

.7 

•  5 

2.1 


c 
S 


a 

e 


II 


.r  -  " 

t71 


0.S033 


16.4 
24.6 
32.1 
38.5 
44.0 
48.5 
63  n 
56.3 
sy.  9 
64.9 
70.3 
76.4 
79.6 
82.4 
84.2 
8.VS 
86.8 
87.8 
9U.  6 
92.4 
93.5 
04.3 
95  4 
96.7 
97.4 
97.9 
100.0 


>  I 


Percentage  of  total  value  of  farm  products  m  each  buk  group 
represented  by  value  of— 


Livestocl:  and  livi  stock  products 
sold  or  traded 


>  -  = 

—  —  "^ 
•C  C 


827 


14.5 


.IMC 

423 

15.3 

.2724 

475 

15.7 

.3407 

.IS? 

15.6 

.3952 

578 

15.0 

.4-t04 

631 

14.3 

.  4f.9t- 

6.V9 

13.9 

.  4C4(I 

7.5.'> 

13.7 

.rofA 

813 

1^6 

.538fi 

880 

13.5 

.5o9:j 

941 

13.2 

.5598 

1.  056 

13.3 

..S647 

1.246 

14.1 

.5629 

1.554 

14.4 

..5.5*^ 

1.978 

15.7 

.5065 

2,419 

16.4 

.5673 

2,806 

16.6 

.5782 

3,19i> 

15.9 

.  5927 

3. 531 

16.0 

.5938 

3,905 

15.6 

.6593 

4.952 

15.3 

.7241 

6,994 

13.9 

.7760 

8,803 

13.9 

.7800 

10.  254 

12.6 

.86o3 

1ZS13 

9.9 

.8947 

19.  e.-is 

11.7 

.9747 

25,  (X« 

9  4 

.9712 

30.675 

8.2 

1.1276 

71,371 

12.8 

o 

w 

c. 


o 
a. 


•3  >> 


3.6       7.» 


3.7 
4.1 
4.1 
3.9 
3.7 
3.6 
3.5 
3.8 
3.8 
3.4 
3.5 
3.9 
3.8 
3.8 
3.8 
3.7 
3.7 
4.3 
3.6 
2.9 
2.9 
2.6 
1.9 
1.5 
Z3 
1.5 
1.7 
.9 


7.1 
7.2 
7.1 
6.9 
6.5 
6.4 
fi.  5 
ft.H 
6.4 
6.8 
6.7 
7.2 
7.8 
9.1 
10.1 
10.  5 
10.1 
9.8 

ia4 

10.8 
9  9 
10.3 
10.0 
8.0 
8.8 
7.6 
6.2 
9.1 


2.9 


M 
b 

O 

11 

o 


Crops  Sold  or 
traded 


a 
o 

t 


a  4     63. 1      60.  3 


4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

3.8 

3.7 

3..'. 

3.3 

3.0 

3.0 

2.7 

2.8 

2.6 

2.5 

2.4 

2.0 

2.0 

1.7 

1.6 

L4 

1.1 

.7 

.7 

.5 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.1 


.5 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.4 
.3 
.4 
.5 
.4 
.4 
.S 
.3 
.5 
.4 
.3 
.2 
.2 
.3 
.2 
.2 
17 


E 

c 


4.1.3 
47.1 
50.3 
5.3.6 
66.8 
59.4 
61  8 
63  9 
65.0 
67.4 
«8.4 
69.8 
71.9 
72.8 
73.7 
74.4 
76.2 
76.3 
77.3 
78.9 
81.4 
82.3 
83.8 
87.0 
86.8 
88.8 
00.1 
86.4 


4i5 
44.2 
47.  .5 
50.9 
M  3 
57.1 
59.4 
61.6 
62.9 
6.5.4 
66.4 
07.7 
69.3 
69.  9 
70.3 
71.2 
72.  .■■. 
73.4 
73.6 
7.5.2 

7y.2 

81.4 
82.3 

77.0 
86.7 
88.8 
83.6 


a 

o 

t 


.a 


18 


2.8 
2.9 
2.8 
2.7 
2.5 
2.3 
Z4 
2.3 
2.1 
20 
2.0 

n   I 

2.0 
2.9 
3.4 
3.2 
3.7 
2.9 
3.7 
3.7 
4.5 
3,1 
2  4 
4  7 
8.8 
2.1 
13 
2.8 


E 

ft. 


21.8 


.38.1 

36.1 

33  2 

30.7 

2>.  3 

26.  1 

24  0 

22.0 

21.1 

19.  r 

17.9 

15.8 

13.3 

11.3 

9.6 

8.7 

7.6 

7.3 

6.8 

5.6 

4.5 

3.6 

3.5 

Z8 

2.3 

1.8 

1.7 

.7 


S 
o 

3 


o 


a« 


1.3 
Ll 
.0 
.7 
.0 
.6 
.5 
.5 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.3 
.4 

O 

•  *• 

.3 
.3 
.8 
.4 
.i 
,2 
.2 
.2 
,1 
.3 
.2 
O 

c; 


I  Riinninc  bales  of  lint  cotton,  countinc  round  a'' balf  btles.  .  .r  •  .  .  i  —«_.„- 
«  l)cS  include  17  c-otloD-prowuis  farms  in  Aransas  County,  Tex.,  as  data  were  .nsufr,e«.nt  for  classification. 
•  Le^  than  oue-lenih  of  1  percent.  


Hon.  M-Iv»n  J.  Maas 


REMARKS 

r  r 

HON.  RICHARD  P.  GALE 

Of   MINN.-- .<-:.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRTIS 

Monday,  November  16,  1942 

Mr.  GALE.  :.!:.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
speaking  in  defense  of  our  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr.  MaasI  — 
he  does  not  need  defense— but  in  admira- 
tion. A  courageous.  ^  "  ;■  ;  ' -•-  of 
the  war  in  the  Souti;  p:i^  in  M:  aUa^ 
statement  over  the  radio,  his  commenis 
oil  the  record,  and  his  suggestions  are 
direct  and  important  contributions  to  the 
war  effort. 

His  criticism  seems  justified.  Criti- 
cism of  distorted  news  releases  which 
have  in  many  cases  led  us  to  believe 
situations  b^"pr  and  more  favorable  than 
the  actua:  :  s  have  later  indicated; 
news  releases  which  have  conjured  vic- 
tories out  of  very  doubtful  actions;  ex- 
aggerated impression  of  strength  wlien 
the  bitter  unvarnished  truth  was  a  dan- 
gerous weakness. 

It  is  impossible  to  kid  the  A  ..  -p. 
people  for  very  long.  The  resiui  v.iiicii 
is  inevitable,  the  result  of  propaganda, 
of  misinformation,  vl  l\:-.'A-uu'n.  is  dis- 


illusionment and  bitterness.  There  is  no 
surer  way  for  the  Government  to  lose 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
than  for  the  Government  to  refuse  lo 
take  the  people  into  its  confidence.  If  a 
policy  or  an  administration  cannot  stand 
iair  and  constructive  criticism,  there  is 
small  chance  of  survival  without  it.  If 
the  people  of  the  Nation  cannot  stand 
the  tiu;h,  they  will  not  stand  without  it. 
The  American  people,  like  an  individual, 
cannot  live  on  drugs. 

Nobody,  no  policy,  no  administration 
is  invariably  right.  The  right  to  offer 
constructive  criticism  is  an  inalienable 
.A,merican  p-  ■  v-'e^e  and  vital  to  national 
•  .xistence.  C:  :.>iiuctive  criticism  means 
offering  something  better  and  this  is  ex- 
actly vshi'.t  Mr  'M^^s  has  done.  Conse- 
quent!:. M.  M  ■  . :  si  •'  Mitions  of  a  tend- 
ency to  ;■  ,:'c..i  unpleasant  facts, 
losses,  ana  l.i..-.:c  is  entirely  construc- 
tive. Without  question,  a  different  and 
a  franker  policy  must  follow. 

As  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Maas'  state- 
ments on  Guadalcanal,  on  Milne  Bay,  on 
the  whole  Pacific— he  was  there,  in  ac- 
tion. His  experience,  veracity,  character, 
and  motives  are  unquestioned.  Other 
men,  many  others,  were  in  the  same  ac- 
tions, but  these  other  men  were  and  are 
under  military  discipline.  Theirs  is  not 
to  in<ke  ruble  sUitem.-nts.  Fortunately 
M:  M  s  .  .;:  u  i;r.;c,.H'  position,  to  have 
b.  -a:  U;Ui:-i  ana  no  a  u    cci;:r:.ait. 


Incidentally,  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin,  an 
Annapolis  graduate  and  without  question 
one  of  the  top  naval  critics,  was  also  in 
the  South  Pacific  and  has  returned  with 
essentially  the  same  story,  the  story  of 
popular  American  misconception  of  the 
Pacific  war. 

In  short,  if  things  are  going  well  we 
want  to  know  it — if  things  are  not  going 
well,  we  aL'^o  want  to  know  about  that, 
too,  so  wc  can  do  something  about  it. 

In  M:  ^'  "b  opinion,  Japan  is  our 
most  i.riiou.3,  most  dangerous  enemy. 
Many  others  feel  likewise.  Also  Mr. 
Maas  feels  that  far  from  taking  the  of- 
fensive, far  from  sighting  victory,  our 
position  in  the  Pacific  is  hanging  by  a 
thread.  After  all,  he  has  been  out  there, 
not  as  a  tourist  or  on  a  junket,  but  in 
active  service. 

As  constructive  criticism  to  remedy  a 
desperate  plight,  a  plight  which  may  well 
grow  worse  and  not  better,  a  plight  which 
may  end  in  the  United  States  being  ig- 
nominiously  chased  out  of  the  Pacific. 
Mr.  M.\AS  urges  two  measures.  Both  are 
eminently  practical,  both  urgent,  both 
needed,  not  next  spring  or  next  year — 
but  now.  B  -'::  measures  in  the  last  an- 
alysis, arc  up  13  the  President,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

First.  Unified  command:  MacArthur 
and  the  Army  command  the  area  in 
which  are  located  Japanese  bases  i"  N-  v 
Gu'nf^n  nt  RnbnrJ  Salamaua.    Tl:in  aiii 


Ai:»t;(i 
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ihe 


thp  bases  from  which  the  Jap  G  . 
canal    operations   are   conducted 
Nimitz    and    the    Navy    command 
Guadalcanal  show.    There  very  defijute 
ly  should  not  be  Army  shows.  Navy  st  ows. 
air  shows.  Marine  shows,  but  one  s  low 
A  coordmated   show,   under   one   (jom 
mander. 

The  necessity  for  this  is  elemental 
vious.  and  yt  why  has  it  not  been  d 

S'xrond.  The    second   measure: 
shjp.^.  more  equipment,  more  men  I 
time  runs  out.  before  the  Japs  conkoli- 
date.    Time  is  not  on  our  side;  tine  is 
acain^t  us.  and.  again  according  to 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  M\as 
wp  must  modify  to  some  extent  the   )asic 
strategy    which    designates    Mr.    I- 
pubhc  enemy  No.  1  and  which  giv 
priority  to  Europe.    We  are  too  far  c 
the    path,    too    deeply    committed 
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change  the  basic  strategy  now,  alth  )ugh 
we  might  still  divert  more  forces    rom 
our  many  other  fronts  without  abandon 
ing  the  global  war.    We  must  cut  down 
some  of  these  many  fronts  and  cor  cen 
trate  in  the  Pacific  now.    If  we  do 
we  probably  will  be  beaten  in  the 
cif  c  and  eventually  beaten  by  the  sajvage 
yellow  crusade. 

The  Japs  are  vulnerable — now 
tended,  spread  thin,  with  air  and 
losses  of  no  mean  proportions.     I 
now.  they  can  bo  hurt. 

Naturally,  the  gentleman  from  Mitine 
sola  IMr  M.kas]  has  received  some  ^nti 
cism.    Almost  any  bold,  courageous 
Is  criticized  by  those  less  bold,  les.^  cdura- 
geous  and  less  wise.    There  are  naturally 
some  eleir.eni5  in  Iho  Army.  Navy,  and 
administration  who  resent  criticism  of 
policies  and  actions  which  have  not  suc- 
ceeded.   But  we  are  in  a  war.    Men  are 
being  killed,  and  it  Ls  no  time  to  qujbble. 
to  be  squeamish  about  hurt  feelin^ 
jured  pride,  or  careers     The  gent 
from  Minnesota  tM.    M\  si.  to  nv 
Of  thinking,  made  u:i  ulu^tanding 
tribution    to   the  conduct   of   the 
Only  keen  appraisal,  constructive  triti 
cism.    prompt  decisive  action  can   win 
wars.    If  some  methods  fail,  if  some  poli 
cies  fall  down,  let  us  try  n-  .     -v        The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota   .Mr.  ?f  .asI 
has  discovered  weaknesses,  has  t  j:    i 
constructive  criticism.    By  so  doinc.  he 
has  done  more  toward  the  actual  conduct 
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of  the  war  than  any 
this  body. 

Wc  owe  the  gentleman  from  M . : :  .[  ota 
[Mr.  MA.vsj  our  respect  and  our  grati- 
tude. 


The  Poll  Tax 

EXTENSION  C  F  KE.MAi  K 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  CILBCJ 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  b 

Mcnda'j.  S'ovcmbcr  16.  1912 

Mr.  BILBO.    Mr.  President,  I 
always  ai-'iee  with  the  Honorabk 
Sullivan  in  his  anicles.  but  there 
In  the  Wa.^hington  Pest  of  this  mo 
November  16,  an  ertide  under  his 
entitled  •Txie  Fending  Foil  Tax  Bf ; 


ap  )ears 
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Recogruzing  the  I.^sue  at  Stake."  In  this 
article,  Mr.  Sullivan  states  the  issue  so 
clearly  that  I  a.-k  unanim.ous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Rec- 
ord, and  I  incite  not  only  my  colleagues 
but  the  people  of  the  country  at  large  to 
read  the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Pending  Poll-Tax  Bill  i 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

ON    RECOGNIZING    THE    ISSUE    AT    ST.\KE 

Last  Saturday  In  the  Senate  the  bill  sched- 
uled lor  consideration  was  what  is  called  the 
poll-tax  bill.  When  the  Senate  opened  only 
26  Senators  were  present,  less  than  a  quorum. 
Thereupon  Democratic  Leader  Baekley  moved 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to 
"arrest"  absent  Members.  This  led  to  star- 
tling headlines  and  radio  brevities.  That  the 
whole  story  be  understood  is  vital  to  every 
citizen  of  every  State. 

The  poll  tax  is  a  requirement  in  eight 
States  that  citizens  pay  a  small  tax  as  a 
qualification  for  voting,  usually  $1  or  $1  50. 
I  have  said  "eUht  States,"  not  "eight  South- 
em  States'" — though  In  fact  the  States  still 
keeping  the  poll  tax  at  this  time  are  south- 
ern. But  at  one  time  the  poll  tax,  or  an 
equivalent  requirement  that  the  voter  own 
taxable  property,  existed  In  practically  all 
the  older  States.  Some  Northern  States  kept 
the  poll  tax,  sometimes  called  a  "head  tax." 
until  recent  years.  Some  Northern  States 
Etui  require  that  the  voter  be  not  a  pauper — 
they  deny  the  vote  to  State  charges.  Grad- 
ually, such  requirements  have  been  dropped 
by  most  States.  Southern  States  have  been 
dropping  the  poll  tax— Louisiana  and  Florida 
have  dropped  it  within  the  past  few  years. 
Tennessee  is  alwut  to  drop  it. 

The  poll  tax  is  being  abolished  by  local 
action,  by  the  States  themselves,  voluntarily. 
By  this  bill,  if  passed.  Congress  would  assert 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  power  to 
dictate  qualiacations  for  voting  In  any  and 
every  State,  as  respects  voting  for  President. 
Vice  President,  and  Members  of  Congress. 
When  and  if  a  Senator  from  New  York,  for 
example,  votes  for  this  bUl.  that  Senator 
asserts  that  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
right  to  fix  the  qualifications  for  voting  in 
New  York.  And  so  as  to  every  one  of  the  48 
States. 

At  present,  every  State  fixes  Its  own  quali- 
fications, and  each  has  dlflerent  qualifications. 
These  varying  qualifications  deal  with  length 
of  residence  required,  in  the  State,  and  In  the 
voting  district:  length  of  time  a  voter  must 
have  registered  preceding  the  election;  ability 
to  read  and  write:  the  right  of  one  citizen  to 
challenge  another  when  he  appears  at  the 
polls:  and  other  qualifications. 

Fixing  the  qualifications  for  voting  Is  the 
most  fundamental  right  a  State  has.  Once 
that  right  is  taken  away,  a  State  can  hardly  be 
called  a  government  at  all.  And  once  Con- 
gress takes  away  this  right.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive any  right  it  cannot  take  away.  Taking 
this  right  from  the  States  would  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  process  by  which  the  States  would 
t>ecome  little  more  than  geographical  desig- 
nations, such  as  "New  England"  or  "the  Mid- 
dle West  "  As  it  was  put  by  Senator  George 
of  Georgia,  "I  do  not  see  how  In  the  long 
run  the  dual  system  of  government  can  pre- 
vail In  America  if  the  present  tendency  to 
invade  the  States  shall  continue." 

What  is  at  stake  in  the  pending  bill  in 
Congress  is  the  existence  of  the  States  as  units 
of  government 

This  v.culd  be  true  at  any  time.  It  Is  vital 
no*-  for  a  special  reason.  For  there  Is  under 
way  In  America  a  tendency  toward  revolution 
in  Government.  As  Senator  Connallt,  cf 
Tex;is,  put  It.  "We  are  in  a  great  struggle  for 
representative  government,  ccnstituticnal  In 
form."  One  line  along  which  the  tendency 
luovea  Is  toward  reduction  of  the  power  and 


functions  cf  State  and  local  government^ 
with  corresponding  enlargement  of  Federal 
power.  This  issue — centralization  of  govern- 
ment at  Washington — is  at  tlie  very  heart  of 
the  pending  bill. 

For  clarity  cf  thinking  and  removal  cf 
prejudice,  one  widespread  misconception 
should  be  removed.  In  radio  news  and  prcs 
headlines  dealing  with  the  pending  bill,  the 
words  "race  '  and  "race  discrimination"  ap- 
pear. Some  advocates  of  the  pending  bill 
charge  that  the  poll  tax  discriminates  against 
Negroes.  This  is  not  true.  The  poll-tax  laws. 
where  they  exist,  apply  to  all.  Any  Negro  can 
pay  the  poll  tax  and  vote,  and  many  do, 
precisely  the  same  as  whites.  Such  discrimi- 
nation as  does  exist  in  some  Southern  States 
is  not  done  by  the  poll  tax.  and  would  not  be 
removed  by  the  pending  bill. 

What  is  said  here  is  necessarUy  brief,  and 
omits  much.  It  Is  said  that  opposition  to  the 
pending  bill  will  take  the  form  of  a  filibuster. 
By  whatever  name,  it  is  imperative  that  there 
be  time  enough  and  debate  enough  to  make 
the  country  fully  acquainted  with  the  bill  and 
Its  effects.  The  debate  ought  to  Include  dis- 
cussion by  those  Republican  Senators,  and 
northern  Democratic  ones,  who  cppcse  the 
bin. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  Wins  Anoti  ,-  '  r^t  "  n 
War  Bond  Sales  and  Al  o  m  L;b_;ty 
Ship  Construction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HUN.  iiOMLR  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU-ES 

Monday.  November  16.  1942 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  city  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  in  my  district,  has  achieved  fir.-^t 
honors  again  in  two  important  partic- 
ulars in  the  prosecution  of  our  war  effort. 
Portland  has  just  been  awarded  'first, 
honors"  in  its  enviable  national  record  of 
selling  war  bonds,  according  to  the  report 
recently  issued  by  Ray  Conway,  Admin- 
istrator for  the  Oregon  War  Savings 
Staff. 

In  another  field  of  our  war  prosecution 
we  have  continued  to  lead  the  Nation, 
namely.  In  construction  of  Liberty  ships. 
The  Kaiser  Oregon  yard  recently 
launched  its  ninety-fifth  Liberty  ship  and 
is  displaying  five  stars  to  indicate  it  has 
won  the  award  presented  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission  five  times  by  reason 
of  its  record  of  efficiency  and  speed  in 
ship  construction.  John  P.  Prey.  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Metal  Trades 
Council,  at  the  presentation  of  the  award, 
said: 

Victory  In  the  war  will  not  be  won  by 
statesmen,  but  upon  the  battlefields  and  In 
the  seven  seas.  We  are  the  greatest  people 
In  the  world  and  v.e  will  not  be  defeated,  but 
we  must  use  cur  genius  to  produce  arms  for 
our  fighting  men. 

Our  one  bottleneck  was  our  lack  of  ships. 
So  it  remained  for  this  remarkable  shipyard, 
headed  by  a  genius  for  prccTuction,  to  lead 
the  way  toward  producing  ships  in  the 
United  States.  You  must  keep  vp  the  good 
work. 

One  more  thing — I  know  nothing  more 
stimulating  then  your  records.  You  hive 
forced  others  to  try  to  reach  up  to  your 
standards  so  they  will  not  be  pshamed.  And 
yen  have  raised  your  standards  even  higher. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  an  excerpt  from  the  Portland 
Oregonian.  appearing  in  its  issue  of  No- 
vember 12,  1942,  discussing  the  awards 
to  which  I  have  referred: 

Kaiser    Yards    Set    Records — First,    Third, 
Fifth  Places  Won  for  October 

Kaiser-managed  shipyards  ranked  first, 
third,  and  fifth  in  the  race  to  build  Liberty 
ships  fastest  during  the  month  of  October, 
according  to  an  official  Maritime  Commission 
release. 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation  ranked 
first,  reducing  its  average  all-over  completion 
time  for  12  Liberty  ships  delivered  to  40.7 
days.  The  Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard, 
Inc.,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  ranked  second,  aver- 
aging 45.3  days  for  4  ships  delivered  last 
month. 

The  Kaiser-managed  Permanente  Metals 
Corporation  Richmond  Yard  No.  2,  Richmond, 
Calif.,  where  the  "7-day  ship"  now  is  being 
built  ranked  third  with  an  average  of  53  3 
days  for  10  ships,  while  California  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  ranked 
fotirth  with  an  average  of  55  days  for  12 
ships. 

ANOTHER  YARD  FIFTH 

Another  Kaiser  yard,  Permanente  Metals 
Corporation  Richmond  Yard  No.  1,  ranked 
fifth  with  an  average  of  66  diys  for  7  ships. 

Other  averages  follow:  North  Carolina  Ship- 
building Co  .  Wilmington,  N.  C  ,  six  ships, 
69  2  days:  Houston  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
four  ships,  84  3  days:  Alabama  Drydcck  & 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  two  ships,  94  5 
days;  Delta  Shipbuilding  Co,  Inc  ,  New 
Orleans,  four  ships,  96.5  days:  W.  A.  Bechtel 
Co.,  Sausalito,  Calif.,  one  ship,  126  days; 
Scuth  Portland  ShlpbuUding  Corporation. 
South  Portland.  Maine,  three  ships,  1713 
days. 

The  Maritime  Comml=^slon  said  the  October 
record  of  65  Liberty  ships  totaling  682.500 
deadweight  tons  indicates  that  President 
Roosevelt's  announced  goal  of  8.000.000  tons 
of  new  shipping  in  1942  will  he  reriched. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  recent  visit  to 
my  district,  after  an  absence  of  13 
months,  during  the  lull  in  the  congres- 
sional program,  I  was  amazed  to  see  the 
remarkable  progress  that  has  been  m.ade 
In  the  construction  of  plants  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  war  material.  Not  only  the 
immense  hydroelectric  projects  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin,  which  are  now  going 
full  speed  ahead,  in  furnishing  hydro- 
electric povver  for  the  turning  of  the 
wheels  of  war  industry,  but  also  in  the 
production  of  aluminum,  forest  products, 
and,  above  all,  ship  construction,  the 
Oregon  plants  have  been  making  similar 
records.  Not  only  the  Kaiser  yards,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  but  the  Willa- 
mette Iron  &  Steel,  the  Albina  yards. 
Commercial  Iron  Workers,  Poole  &  Mc- 
Gonigle,  as  well  as  many  others,  have 
been  making  equally  rapid  strides. 


Cil:'tlcn  of  Walter  Vi.nchJi 
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m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  16,  1942 

Mr.  MEAD,   Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
Imotis  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
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Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Mirror  regarding  the  awarding  of  a  cita- 
tion to  Walter  Winchell  by  the  California 
Department  of  the  American  Legion, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CALIFORNIA     LEGION     HONORS     WINCHELL 

An  Americanism  citation  for  "outstanding 
patriotic  service  in  exposing  and  destroying 
enemy  activities  in  the  United  States  during 
the  crucial  months  of  1941  and  1942"  was 
awarded  to  Walter  Wincliell  by  the  American 
Legion,  Department  of  California,  seven- 
teenth district. 

In  notifying  Winchell  of  the  citation,  Ben 
S.  Beery,  chairman  of  the  Americanism  com- 
mittee, wrote: 

"The  presentation  was  approved  with  great 
enthusiasm. 

"We  have  always  felt  that  the  work  you 
have  done  in  exposing  the  enemies  in  our 
midst  has  been  most  effective  and  has  re- 
suited  in  a  definite  curtailment  of  enemy 
activity." 


Ircn  Off  in  Nort!it:rii  .Miiine^.ota  a.i ci  Its 
RelaLoa  to  the  War  and  Post- War  Ef- 
tons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIirENGER 

OF   MfNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  16,  1942 

Mr.  PIT!  iN.  ER.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  re- 
quires no  argument  to  support  the  state- 
ment that  iron  ore  is  essential  to  the 
winning  of  the  war,  and  that  in  the  post- 
war period  it  is  essential  to  our  economic 
progress.  Most  of  the  iron  ore  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  eastern 
st€el  mills  and  elsewhere  comes  from 
northern  Minnesota.  Without  this  iron, 
the  tanks,  guns,  and  other  implements 
of  war  could  not  be  made.  Iron,  in  war 
and  in  peace  times  is  of  vital  interest  to 
the  American  people. 

ELMER   DAVIS'    OtTSTANDING    REPORT 

On  May  20.  1942,  Elmer  Davis,  director 
of  the  Mi:  I  cperiment  Station  of  the 
University  oi  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  submitted  a  report  dealing  with 
the  iron  ore  problem  in  the  United  States, 
but  particularly  with  reference  to  nor- 
thern Minne.sota.  This  report  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Materials  Division  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  It  is  factual  and 
challenges  consideration.  Mr.  Davis  has 
performed  a  fine,  outstanding  public 
service,  and  those  interested  in  the  ques- 
tions vital  to  America  will  do  well  to  read 
this  document. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Davis  points  out  that  in 
northern  Minnesota  there  are  high-grade 
ores  and  low-grade  ores.  The  high-grade 
ores  have  a  content  of  perhaps  50  per- 
cent of  iron  ore,  while  the  low-grade  ores 
hay  have  a  content  of  30  percent  of  iron 
ore.  The  present  program  is  to  mine 
the  high-grade  ores,  because  it  would  be 
too  expensive  to  mine  the  low-grade  ores 
and  process  them  so  as  to  eliminate  sand, 
and  so  forth,  and  bring  the  ore  content 
up  to  the  percentage  of  the  high-grade 
ores.   M;    Davis  fuilher  pointed  out  that 
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there  are  enormous  deposits  of  low-grade 
ores  that  cannot  now  be  processed  into 
"concentrates"  becau.se  methods  of  doing 
this  are  still  in  an  experimental  stage, 
and  additional  experiments  must  be 
made.  Unless  steps  are  taken  to  find 
ways  to  utilize  the  low-grade  ores,  we 
face  the  problem  in  the  very  near  future 
of  the  exhaustion  of  the  high-grade  ore 
deposits,  and  iron  ore  will  have  to  be  ob- 
tained from  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Davis  believes  that  the  low-grade 
Iron  ores  should  be  utilized  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  thus  conserve  the  high- 
grade  ore  deposits.  This  is  certainly 
a  problem  on  which  the  United  States 
Government  can  and  should  spend  some 
money  and.  if  necessary,  subsidize  the 
mining  of  low-grade  ores  that  are  now 
available.  Further,  experiments  should 
be  carried  on  in  an  efTort  to  make  it 
possible  to  use  the  vast  low-grade  iron 
ore  deposits  which  cannot  now  be  proc- 
essed. I  repeat,  that  Mr.  Davis  has  ren- 
dered a  great  public  service  in  his  re- 
port to  the  War  Production  Board.  I 
regret  that  this  Crovernment  agency  has 
taken  no  steps  along  the  lines  Mr.  Davis 
has  pointed  out. 

THE    BABBITT    EXPERIMENT 

Many  years  ago  people  interested  in 
mining  iron  ore  constructed  a  plant  at 
Babbitt,  Minn.  This  plant  produced 
magnetic  laconite  concentrated  ore. 
Taconite  is  another  name  for  low-grade 
ores.  The  plant  operated  successfully 
for  a  time,  but  it  was  found  that  the 
cost  of  producing  the  concentrates  was 
too  great  to  permit  the  sale  of  the  prod- 
uct in  competition  with  the  high-grade 
ores.     Operations  were  suspended. 

RESERVE     MINING     CO.     PROJECT 

In  June  1942  the  Reserve  Minu,^  Cj. 
made  application  to  the  War  Production 
Board  to  rehabilitate  the  old  B  '  bitt 
plant  and  put  it  into  operation  :  :  ihe 
purpose  of  making  a  high-grade  concen- 
trate from  magnetic  taconite  and  thereby 
furnish  a  product  that  could  be  supplied 
to  the  steel  mills  and  relieve  the  present 
program  of  exhausting  the  high-grade 
iron  ore  deposits.  Facts  were  presented 
to  the  W.  P.  B.  officials  showing  the 
vital  importance  of  this  application.  Iti 
was  pointed  out  that  when  the  time 
comes  in  the  near  future  that  there  are 
no  more  high-grade  ores  available  nu- 
merous mining  communities  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  living  there  will  face 
disaster.  Either  we  must  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  using  the  iron-ore  concentrates 
or  get  our  iron  ore  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  utilization  of  low-grade  orea 
will  make  it  possible  for  our  mining  dis- 
tricts to  continue  in  operation  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

Everyone  in  America  uses  steel  prod- 
ucts of  some  kind,  and  is  interested  in 
and  affected  by  this  matter. 

W.Ul   PRODUCTION  BOARD  REJECTS   PROJECT 

Under  date  of  October  27,  1942,  I  wa.<5 
advised  that  the  War  Production  Board 
had  rejected  the  application  of  The  Re- 
serve Mining  Co.  This  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  me.  In  the  light  of 
the  report  of  Mr.  Davis  I  do  not  think 
that  the  action  of  the  War  Production 
Board  can  be  justified.  I  cannot  1  •  o 
that  the  War  Production  Board  c:2  lals 
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had  ail  of  the  facts  before  then 
they    made    this    unfortunat  -    cl 
The  matter  oupht  to  have  th    .   f 
considerancn.    The  opening  c,f  r!^- 
bitt  mine  would  contribute  to  the 
of  our  war  effort,  and  would  contri 
thp  success  of  our  v.ar  effort,  and 
contribute  to  the  economic  advant 
cur  own  people.    This  is  a  probl 
the  United  States  Governmeni 
as  for  the  Sta^f  rf  M;nnf<;rt<i 

I  quote  fr    :t.    ,   ;.  .:     -  ;   M:     r^  ;■ 
answerable  itp.iri.  wheieiu  h 

Ur.'prs    new   large   ore   suppl  ' 
•THllsb.p  In  the  Lake  Superior  district 
the    next   few    years,    the   great   steel 
try  now  dependent   upon   lake  ores 
Ing  drastic  curtjulmeni  of  prcdiKtloi 
only  ore   supply   of  anything   l;ke   s 
•  .de  to  take   the  place  of  the 

c  ring  open  pit  mine  ore  Is  th^ 

mi.U3  quantity  of  magnetic  taconite 
trate  th.'it  can  be  made  available      It 
utmost  importance  thit  a  start  he 
mediately,   to  work  out   the  best 
and  demonstrate  the  commercial  pes. 
of  cct  centratmg  this  Icw-gtjde  rock 

I  do  not   have  exact   figures   a 
moment,   but  the   requirements 
from  the  district  for  this  year  is 

000  tons,  and  before  tlie  season 
that   much  iron  ore  v.iil  go 
Lakes  to  Gary,  to  Chicago,  and  th( 
ern  steel  mills.    They  are  depe 
it.  or  else  must  get  their  ore 
ei«n  countries. 

I  again  quote  from  the  report 
Davis: 

I^   ts  ahocking   to  realize  that   in 
pa.-anvely  few  years  the  great  steel 

1  :u  upon  lake  shipments  wUi 
I  of  the  necefsary  ere  to  meet 

geticy  steel  requirements. 

This  problem  of  processing  lov 
ores  is  not  one  in  which  my  disiru 
Is  interested.    Every  Member  of 
is   directly  concerned    by    this 
shortage  of  iron  ore.    The  impli 
are  pointed  out  clearly  and  forci 
an  article  in  the  Saturday  Evenin 
by  Warner  Olivier  under  date  of 
ber    14.    194J       Mr.    Olivier 
backed  up  oy  facts  in  the  !>   :v 
article,    states    that    our    fal  . 
posits  of  high-giade  iron  ore.  whic 
ated  America's  age  of  stcti  vr.V.  t> 
in  a  few  more  years. 
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Commemoration  of  Fifty-sixth  A 
lary  of  Dedication  of  the  Sta 
Liberty 


FXrFN-Tn\   (-)F  REMARK.' 

HON,  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

IV   ;:::    -kn  \te  of  the  u^:::e:;  - 

Afond^/,  .V   it-mb<:r  16.  ijl. 

V.r  MEAD  Mr-  Pr^  .-;ci^^n- .  I 
Uii-tr  :n  ,  .  Ci -nsen*  -c  h.i .  s-' prirr  ^ci 
Reccf::)  ,-r'.  er:4;  ,-ia'..  v:  r.  ■-  rr..id^  i- 
r.  ^ '.  '.  'i:  \\:i'r,  :  t>  L'oi'vi  ",  ..V  ,~;<in-c: 
tn-^  .A;::tr!Cin  C''n-:m;rire  fr-r  t^:--  P; 
t.i'n  .t  F'-r  ■.i:n-Bri::  •:■■  fM'rn^en: 
the  tM:y-<:\'h  di.:..-. fr.^... v  ^I  th-^  di 
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tlon  of  the  StatU(!  of  Liberty,  held  at 
Bf^dloe  Lland  on  C»ctober  28,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
mr^nt.s  were  ordere<l  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recopd,  as  follows: 

HON.   FRANCIS   BIDDLE,   UNITED   STATES   ATTOBN£T 

r.E:vutAi. 

Fifty-Six  years  ago  today.  Grover  Cleveland, 
Presdent  of  the  United  States,  thanked  the 
petiple  of  the  free  Republic  of  France  for  the 
gift  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  He  said.  "In- 
stead of  grasp. ng  In  her  hand  thunderbolts 
of  terror  and  death,  fhe  holds  aloft  the  light 
which  Illumines  the  way  to  man's  enfran- 
chisement. '  Today  'he  fire  of  her  torch  has 
I  been  transmitted  into  action  on  buttle- 
j  grounds  around  the  world.  We  In  America 
.  have  not  forgotten  that  this  lovely  Imcge 
standing  at  the  threshold  of  our  ccuntry  was 
built  out  cf  the  contributions  of  peasants  and 
workmen  across  the  s(a:  we  have  not  forgotten 
that  the  heart  which  quickened  at  the  sight 
of  It  was  the  heart  of  the  common  man  of 
all  nations.  Prance  as  she  once  was.  has 
fallen,  but  a  free  France  lives  ou.  and  fights 
on.  Th°  peasant  and  the  wcrtmau  of  that 
nation  and  of  all  othjrs  will  one  day  witness 
fulfillment  of  the  promise  symbolized  In  that 
uplifted   torch 

Frederic  Bartholdl,  the  sculptor  who  de- 
voted his  fortune  and  his  career  to  the  re- 
alization cf  this  dre;un,  created  a  thing  cf 
beauty  out  of  copper  and  iron.  But  liberty 
is  also  a  dream  In  men's  hearts  everywhere. 
When  the  forces  that  now  threaten  perman- 
ent dlEcnfranchisemeiit  are  defeated,  it  will 
be  the  task  of  America  and  the  nations  al- 
lied with  her  to  brine  this  dream  to  fruition 
throughout  the  world  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
meaning  we  may  nov/  read  into  the  inspir- 
ing gesture  cf  the  raised  torch  which  immi- 
grant eyes  no  longer  behold.  When  the  great 
prize  of  mans  freedom  is  won  in  both  war 
and  peace,  men  o?  other  lands  will  have  no 
need  of  cro.«'sing  the  ocean  to  these  shcrea 
to  find  it.  The  Statue  of  Liberty  will  then 
stand  with  meaning  enhanced  a  thousand- 
fold. Slie  will  bo  the  symbol,  not  cf  a  na- 
tion,  but    of    tiie   wcrld. 

HON.  HABOLO  L    ICK^5S,   SECHTTAaY  OF  TH« 
INTKaiOB 

It  is  symbolic  that  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
towers  ever  the  harbor  of  the  greatest  city 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  For  the  New 
World,  particularly  the  United  States,  was 
created  by  frecdom-lcvmg  men  from  all  over 
the  earth.  And  their  great  creation— the 
creation  of  your  ancestors  and  mine — still 
stands,  powerful  and  indestructible,  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  enemies  and  a  promise  to  our 
friends. 

HON  E\Rt.  C  H.\HRISON,  CNITrD  ST.'kTES  COM- 
MISSIONER or  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATniALI- 
.MTION 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment en  the  celebration  your  organization 
Is  having  In  connection  with  the  fifty-sixth 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  I  cannot  imagine  a  better  time 
for  such  a  celebration.  New.  more  than  at 
any  other  period  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion, the  Statue  of  Liberty  symbolizes 
dramatically  the  principles  and  ideals  of 
fr  r      ni -loving  people. 

Ti,  Statue  of  Liberty  was  the  first  thing 
on  the  horizon  that  mean  America  to  the 
millions  cf  immigrants  who  have  come  to  cur 
country  since  it  was  first  erected.  It  held 
out  to  them  the  hof)e  of  security  and  happi- 
ness. Today  our  foreijn-born  are  Americans 
la  every  sense  of  thi;  word,  and  they  are 
demonstrating  that  fact  by  their  whole- 
hearted participation  in  the  war  effort:  In 
the  task  cf  keepmg  thf  tnrrh  of  liberty 
tur:..:.^'  :   :  :..-:  sake  of  I:  •  ;;    :.  everywhere. 


ARCHIBALD  M'LZISH,  LIEa.«llAN  OF  CONGRESS 

A  pec  pie  of  Europe  gave  this  statue  to  the 
American  people  to  symbolize  what  they  and 
we  had  fought  for — liberty.  During  the  long 
years  oi  peace  it  stood  here  at  the  end  of  the 
Atlantic  as  a  promise  to  the  peoples  of  Europe, 
a  signature  of  freedom  iu  the  Amer.can  sky. 
Now  at  night  this  statue  is  dark  against  the 
sky  t>ecause  a  ruthless  enemy  has  struck  at 
our  freedom  and  the  freedom  cf  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  But  it  will  not  remain 
dark 

It  was  always  a  big  statue  and  what  it 
offered  was  as  wide  as  the  American  earth 
and  as  strong  as  the  American  people  were 
strong.  Today  it  stands  for  something  bigger 
than  itself,  bigger  even  than  America,  bigger 
than  nations.  It  Is  the  huge  sign  of  the 
world's  faith  that  freedom  will  survive  this 
trial  as  it  has  survived  other  trials,  and  will 
htmible  these  enemies  as  It  has  humbled 
all  its  enemies  before. 


HON.  JAMiS  M.  MEAD,  VNITFD  STATES  SEN  ATT 

While  ever  significant  throughout  the  yea.*^ 
of  Its  proud  history,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on 
this  anniversary  with  our  beloved  Republic 
at  war  becomes  more  important  because  cf 
Its  greater  emphasis  on  all  those  who  love 
the  liberty  It  symbolizes.  It  provides  an 
opportunity  for  our  people  to  rededlcate 
themselves  to  the  principles  of  democracy 
born  here  in  1776  as  well  as  to  the  "fcur 
freedoms  "  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  for  which 
we  are  now  waging  war  against  the  totali- 
tarian powers  of  the  earth. 

The  foreign-born  of  our  population  In- 
spired by  Its  lofty  symbolism  will  embrace 
this  opportunity  to  pledge  both  their  un- 
selfish devotion  to  the  preservation  of  the 
principles  for  which  our  Nation  stands  and 
their  faith  in  the  as.surance  of  victory  for  the 
United  Nations  in  the  present  war  against 
aggression. 

WILLIAM    CREKN,    PRKSmENT.    AMERICAN    FEDEP.A- 
TION  or  LABOR 

The  ideals  which  gave  birth  to  oiu:  Nation 
are  identical  with  these  for  wiilch  we  are 
fighting  today  and  which  are  symbolized  by 
the  Statue  cf  Liberty.  To  those  who  have 
ccme  to  America  in  seirch  of  a  new  home  and 
a  better  life,  the  inspiring  statue  standing 
In  New  York  Harbor  has  seemed  a  beacon 
light.  When  we  In  America  view  the  plight 
of  those  unfortunates  in  other  lands  who  are 
under  the  domination  of  brute  forces  we  are 
increasingly  grateful  for  all  that  American 
liberty  means  and  we  are  ever  more  deter- 
mined that  freedom  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 

Those  who  have  come  fo  America  know 
that  freedom  In  our  lend  means  the  right  to 
live  and  work  and  worship  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  own  cimscience.  It  means 
equality  of  opportunity  for  economic  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  from  discrimination 
because  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude  as  guaranteed  by  our  own  Consti- 
tution. These  principles  cf  liberty  are  a 
priceless  heritage  and  a  solemn  trust  of  the 
American .  people  whether  they  are  citizens 
by  birth  or  adoption.  Ours  is  a  cosmopolitan 
land  made  up  of  citizens  who  have  either 
come  to  our  shores  of  their  own  volition  or 
whose  parents  migrated  to  the  New  World  in 
search  cf  the  right  to  live  In  the  American 
way.  All  these  children  of  America  enjoy  the 
rights  of  citizenship  to  which  the  native- 
born  are  heir.  The  figure  of  a  woman  in  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  exemplifies  the  spirit  of 
motherhood  as  our  Nation  must  seem  to  those 
who  come  to  her  through  adoption.  The 
torch  in  her  hand  beckons  those  coming  to 
/mcrica's  shores  for  the  first  time  and  those 
returning  from  foreign  lands.  It  means  that 
here  is  a  home  and  protection  from  persecu- 
tion and  intolerance  whlcti  tias  marked  the 
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beginnings  of  life  for  many  in  ether  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

This  celebration  of  the  56th  anniversary 
of  the  dedication  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  is 
a  most  appropriate  occasion  for  rededica- 
tlon  to  the  Ideals  for  which  that  statue  stands, 
both  for  the  lorelgn-born  and  the  native- 
born. 


PHILIP  MURE.\T,  PRESIDENT,  CONGRESS  OF  INDUS- 
TRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

This  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  is  an  occasion  for  all 
Americans  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
principles  of  cemccracy  and  freedom  en  which 
our  country  is  founded. 

To  many  generations  of  Immigrants,  their 
first  glimpse  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  has 
represented  the  welcome  of  a  country  in 
which  they  may  be  free  from  persecution  and 
oppression  and  may  enjoy  tlie  litwrties  and 
opportunities  of  a  free  country. 

During  the  present  world  struggle  of  the 
frcedom-lcviiig  peoples,  we  in  America  should 
be  particularly  mindful  of  our  obligations  and 
responsibilities  to  the  people  who  have  come 
to  cur  shores  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe 
and  have  contributed  their  loyal  efforts  to 
the  building -of  our  country  and  the  preser- 
vation of  its  institutions. 

Tlie  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
is  founded  on  the  truly  American  principle  of 
organizing  all  workers  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  nationality  and  assuring  them 
equal  rights  and  opportunities.  We  strenu- 
ously oppose  all  forms  of  discrimination 
against  ^he  foreign-born,  whose  labor  is  Just 
as  much  needed  to  win  this  war  as  is  the 
labor  of  native-born  Americans. 

This  is  the  stand  that  all  good  Americans 
must  take  today,  more  than  ever  before,  in 
defense  of  cur  democratic  traditions  and  for 
the  sake  of  national  unity  and  victory. 
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Monday,  Nove7?iber  16.  1942 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, November  15,  the  Austrian  Nation 
commemorated  the  feast  of  its  patron 
saint,  the  margrave  Leopold  of  Austria. 
As  an  Austrian  ruler  and  defender  of  the 
country's  independence,  he  was  pro- 
claimed patron  .saint  and  protector  of 
Austria  in  1485 — on  the  eve  of  another 
dreadful  invasion  of  Vienna  by  the  Hun- 
garian King,  Martinus  Corvinus.  Since 
then,  Leopold's  Day — on  November  15 — 
is  a  national  feast  day,  manifesting  the 
Austrian  people's  will  to  be  respected  as 
a  nation. 

No  change  of  government  could — or 
ever  did — depose  St.  Leopold.  For  he — 
like  St.  Patrick  to  the  Irish  and  St.  An- 
drew to  the  Scot — is  the  symbol  of  the 
Austrian  Nation,  and  through  dark  or 
happy  years  is  the  protector  of  the  spirit 
of  Austria. 

As  a  Representative  from  a  State  of 
this  Union  whose  people  are.  to  a  very 
high  percentage,  of  Austrian  stock.  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  speak  on  the  occasion  of  St. 
Leopold's  Day  in  behalf  of  the  brave  Aus- 
trian nation.  Pennsylvania,  like  all 
Americans  from  Austrian  extract,  come 


from  the  same  ancestors  who  once  settled 
in  Austria  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
thousand  years  of  proud  history  in  cen- 
tral Europe. 

Many  times  in  past  history,  Austria  had 
to  face  and  to  suffer  invasions  such  as 
those  of  the  Turkish  or  Napoleonic 
"Wars — but  always  this  country  emerged 
from  the  crisis  and  continued  to  be,  what 
it  was  in  God's  mind — "a  hoard  of  peace 
and  a  stone  wall  of  Europe's  defense." 

Today  Austria  is  again  an  invaded 
country.  Silenced  by  Hitler  when  this 
usurper  started  his  march  of  conquest  on 
March  11.  1938.  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  Nazis  suppressed  the  century-old 
feast  of  St.  L'eopold.  for  this  courageous 
margrave  once  refused  to  accept  the 
German  crown  in  order  to  prevent  Aus- 
tria from  being  drawn  into  the  policy  of 
the  German  Empire. 

As  free  Americans,  and  citizens  of  a 
free  country  that  is  pledged  to  restore 
freedom  to  the  suppressed  people 
throughout  the  world,  we  not  only  have 
the  right,  not  only  the  duty,  but  the  very 
realistic  urgency  to  raise  our  voice  as  the 
faithful  attorneys  of  enslaved  Austria. 

Yes;  it  is  our  right,  for  the  restoration 
and  defense  of  liberty  is  our  task.  It  is 
our  duty,  for  we  solemnly  promised  the 
fulfillment  of  the  principles  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter  and  the  Declaration  by  the 
United  Nations,  and  there  is  a  realistic 
urgency,  for  it  is  of  greatest  importance 
to  have  Austria  on  our  side  in  this  tre- 
mendous strive. 
Yes;  it  is  realism  and  it  is  necessary. 
Is  there  anyone  who  still  thinks  that 
Hitler,  when  he  invaded  Austria,  did  it 
only  for  nationalistic  reasons — fulfilling 
his  "final"  and  "last"  claim? 

There  once  were  people  who  could  be 
deceived  by  Hitler's  propaganda  and  who 
did  not  listen  to  the  last  warning  appeals 
of  the  sacrificed  Austrian  Nation.  But 
now  we  all  know  that  Hitler  had  to  take 
this  and  no  other  country  in  order  to  start 
his  cruel  march  of  conquest.  It  was  not 
a  question  of  so-called  common  nation- 
ality— one  of  the  Nazi  slogan-narcotics 
used  to  lull  into  sleep  the  appeasers  and 
isolationists.  Hitler,  without  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  great  European  powers,  would 
have  taken  Austria,  no  matter  what  race 
inhabited  her  or  what  languages  they 
might  have  .spoken,  for  he  needed  this 
part  of  Europe  for  the  success  of  his 
strategy. 

I  am  no  typewriter  strategist.  I  am  but 
an  American  who  did  his  duty  in  the  last 
war  and  fought  in  France;  but  I  recall 
what  Churchill  said  on  March  14,  1938, 
just  3  days  after  the  Nazis  had  entered 
Austria.    He  said: 

The  Nazi  mastery  of  Vienna  dominates  all 
the  roads,  railways,  and  rivers.  •  •  • 
Vienna,  the  ancient  capital  of  a  once  mighty 
empire,  is  the  ganglion  nerve  center  of  the 
trade  and  communications  of  all  countries  of 
the  Danube  Basin,  and  others  besides. 

From  everything  we  experienced  in  Eu- 
rope, since  the  fatal  fall  of  Vienna  in 
March  1938,  it  inevitably  proves  that 
Churchill  was  right. 

Hitler  seized  Austria  and  made  her 
the  dominating  fortress — using  the  nat- 
ural sources  of  this  country  such  as  ore, 
aluminum,  wood,  electricity,  and  man- 
power, to  build  up  an  arsenal  of  conquest 
in  the  very  heart  of  Europe.    Do  not 


forget — Austria  is  the  center  in  Hitler's 
war  machine.  From  there  the  lines  of 
supply  extend  almost  equally  long  to  the 
north,  to  the  east,  to  the  west,  and  to 
the  south.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  armament  is  to  be  shipped 
to  the  Russian  front,  to  the  French  At- 
lantic coast,  to  Italy,  or  to  the  Balkans. 
On  the  other  hand,  up  to  date,  these 
armament  centers  in  Austria  are  still  far 
enough  from  being  effectively  attacked 
by  long-range  bombers.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  bomb  the  Rhineland  alone  since 
Hitler,  in  1938,  systematically  built  up 
another  war  industry  center  in  Austria. 

Here  is  our  realistic  necessity;  we  have 
to  soften  the  inner  fortress  and  the  cen- 
tral arsenal  of  Hitler's  strategic  system. 
We  need  Austria  on  our  side.  Especially 
when  our  countrymen  are  fighting  so  gal- 
lantly in  North  Africa. 

Hitler  has  to  be  beaten — not  only  on, 
the  actual  fighting  fronts,  but  we  must 
also  destroy,  in  advance,  his  supply  sj-s- 
tem,  his  strongholds  of  possible  retreat, 
Austrians  are  not  enemy  aliens.  By  stat- 
ing this,  our  administration  not  only  did 
what  is  just  and  evident,  but  it  made  the 
very  important  first  step  of  a  develop- 
ment which  will  enable  others  to  follow. 
Austrian  soldiers  who  have  been  forced 
to  serve  with  the  German  Army  can  be  of 
great  advantage  for  our  cause — if  we  do 
what  we  should  do,  namely,  encourage 
them  by  stating  our  friendly  policy  of 
liberation.  Let  them  know  they  will  not 
be  treated  as  Germans  if  taken  prisoners. 
Tell  them  no  reprisals  will  be  made 
against  Austrian  prisoners  for  German 
cruelties  against  Allied  prisoners  of  war. 
Let  us  accept  the  Austrian  soldiers  for 
what  they  are — forced  victims,  like  the 
Czeck  laborers,  the  French  workers,  or 
the  Norwegian  sailors,  who  are  forced 
to  prepare  and  transport  the  ammunition 
for  their  suppressors. 

Encouraging  Austrians  means  the 
weakening  of  Hitler.  There  are  many 
ca.ses  known  of  Austrian  soldiers  secretly 
collaborating  with  the  people  in  Norway, 
Holland,  France.  Greece,  and  other  con- 
quered nations.  They  are  the  secret  al- 
lies of  the  suppressed  nations.  Why  not 
proclaim,  openly,  that  they  are  allies  of 
those  who  fight  for  their  liberation? 
Why  not  tell  this  by  radio  and  by  means 
of  secret  warfare  to  the  Austrian  Na- 
tion at  home?  Every  act  of  sabotage  be- 
hind Hitler's  front  lines,  every  slow-dowa 
and  resistance  is  to  oiu*  advantage.  They 
must  not  shed  their  blood  uselessly,  but 
we  should  keep  them  informed  and  con- 
fident that  we  will  not  let  them  down 
or  forget  them  and  that  we  shall  thank 
them  for  what  those  unknown  heroes  do 
for  cur  common  freedom. 

There  are  many  newcomers  from  Aus- 
tria in  our  country,  and  they  are  anxious 
to  further  the  cause  of  their  former 
homeland.  This  is  fair  and  quite  com- 
prehensible, and  there  is  a  good  way  to 
do  this — by  following  the  example  of 
those  Austrians  who  helped  build  our  Na- 
tion— by  becoming  good  Americans. 

I  honestly  believe  that  every  immi- 
grant, who  stated  his  intention  to  become 
an  American  citizen,  should  follow  this 
way.  By  concentrating  their  full  ability 
on  the  cause  of  their  new  American 
homeland,  they  are  continuing  the  proud 
tradition  of  their  brothers  and  anci>tors 
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M  ''t  should  be  of  irterest  to  every  Mem- 
b-^r  of  the  House.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
ths  story  offers  mce  sound  economics 
than  has  been  espre.ssed  in  a  dozen 
speeches  I  have  heard.  Under  permission 
previously  granted  by  the  House,  I  submit 
it  for  the  record: 

C.OU>  com  APPEARS  AS  DOrCHBOTS"  ALLY  IN 
NOHTH  AFRICA — CESIXT  Tr.inEEMAIf  TTL'SfS 
TKLLJW      METAL     AlTlt     NO     OTHER     TORU      Or 

MDwrr 

Gold  coin,  long  a  stranger  to  the  American 
palm.  U  wrklng  its  potent  magic  for  the 
do-:ghboys  m  North  Africa. 

Now  official  Washington  claims  that  all  It 
knows  about  the  matter  is  what  It  reads  in 
the  papers,  but  it  is  willing  to  hazard  a  guess 
that  a  lot  of  the  soldiers  In  the  E.-^pedltionary 
Force  have  been  supplied  with  small  amounts 
of  gold  p!ec  s  to  help  them  cut  of  tight  spots. 

The  hard  yellow  stuff  has  been  mentioned 
at  Iraft  twee  in  stories  from  the  front.  It 
gleamed  briefly,  but  in  large  amount,  in  the 
talc  of  MaJ  Gon.  Mark  W.  Clark's  secret  visit 
to  the  French  colonies  3  weeks  ahead  of  the 
invasion.  Part  of  bis  equipment  was  $18.0C0 
In  gold — and  it  was  lost  overborird. 

Then  Lt.  Roland  P  Wooten.  Jr.,  who  made 
a  crash  landing  In  the  Algerian  desert,  was 
gu.ded  back  to  his  base  by  two  tribesmen. 
who  ^-ere  rewarded  with  clgaxettec.  candy, 
and  gold  pieces. 

In  tbe  opinion  of  the  aforementioned  per- 
sona who  disclaim  knowledge  but  are  willing 
to  guess.  Its  fairly  obvlciis  that  these  two 
Incidents  are  part  of  a  general  condition — 
Osnenil  Clark  and  Lieutenant  Wooten  were 
hnrdly  the  tv/o  single  individuals  In  the  whole 
North  African  campaign  who  happened  to 
find  tliem£e!ves  In  pcsnc&sioa  of  gold,  which 
may  or  may  net  have  been  American  coins. 

.And  there  are  obvious  reasons. 

.A  dosert  tribesman,  who  never  heard  of 
Fort  Knax.  probably  wouldn't  give  a  $10  bill 
R  second  sneer,  but  he  knows  gold  when  he 
sees  It.  and  trusts  it  where  he  wouldn't  trust 
anything  else. 

Noted  travelers  In  the  desert  have  reported 
how  the  desert  has  a  way  of  reducing  the 
business  of  living  to  final  simplicity.  Black 
Is  black,  white  is  white,  honor  is  absolute, 
nothing  Is  relative,  and  money  is  gold. 

£0,  gold  coin  apparently  was  Jusc  another 
detail  in  the  careful  and  thoughtful  planning 
that  preceded  the  landing  of  American  troops 
in  Nc:,:     \frica. 
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AS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
^  :*sted  in  the  creation  of 
:^  f  experts  to  supply  the 
.iifcrmation  concerning 
'  agiince  in  the  execut-ve 
Cinvemment,  This  mat- 
ter iias  been  oiscuiised  on  many  occa- 
sions and  various  resolutions  have  been 
;:v  r  I.  h  d  :r  m  time  to  time,  but  imfor- 
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Congress  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Disney],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Lanh.\m1  have  made  speeches 
oa  this  subject,  and  Mr.  Lanh^m  also 
introduced  a  resolution.  I  note  where 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Martin],  has  approved  such  a  set-up  in- 
dicating he  felt  it  should  be  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  as  did  Mr. 
Dir.KSEif  and  Mr.  Disnzy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said,  this  is  not  a  new 
suggestion,  but  on  the  contrary  has  been 
advanced  for  years. 

Following  the  speech  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Disney]  in  tlie 
present  Congress  and  the  introduction 
of  a  resolution  and  speech  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Representative  L\n- 
H.^M,  I  arranged  a  conference  with  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee at  which  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing Republican  member  were  present. 
The  Comptroller  General,  Mr.  Warren, 
and  several  of  his  assistants  likewise  at- 
tended. At  that  conference  I  produced  a 
copy  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
and  read  a  section  wherein  the  authority 
to  create  such  an  organisation  under  the 
Comptroller  General  is  found.  In  other 
v'ords,  you  need  no  authorization.  It  al- 
ready exists.  All  that  is  needed  is  the 
money.  Mr.  Warren  agreed  if  the  Con- 
gress desired,  and  would  give  him  suffi- 
cient funds,  he  could  provide  the  organi- 
zation. He  pointed  out  it  would  be  no 
easy  task,  but  above  all.  he  would  want 
men  who  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  workings  of  the  Government,  assur- 
ances that  the  organization  would  be 
permanent,  and  the  personnel  to  a  large 
extent  be  subject  to  civil  service.  Mr. 
Warren  said  he  would  be  required  to  get 
considerable  of  the  personnel  from  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  therefore  must  as- 
sure them  their  assignment  was  perman- 
ent and  they  would  not  lose  their  civil- 
service  status. 

Let  it  be  remembered  the  Comptroller 
General  is  an  agent  of  the  Congress,  in- 
dependent of  the  executive  branch,  in 
no  way  subject  to  the  influence  of  any  of- 
ficials, nor  answerable  to  anyone  other 
than  Congress.  At  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
makes  investigations  now,  as  the  law 
provides,  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
congressional  committees,  but  is  handi- 
capped because  Congress  has  never  given 
him  sufflcient  funds  for  a  prop>er  organ- 
ization. 

At  that  meeting  I  pointed  out  where 
Undersecretary  Daniel  Bell,  as  Acting 
Director  of  the  Budpet,  induced  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  give  him 
nearly  $300,000  for  an  organization  of 
this  character  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  It  is  functioning  now  but  its 
findings  remain  with  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  are  not  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
I  have  personally  called  attention  to  the 
Budget  Director  to  certain  conditions 
where  there  was  a  duplication  of  work 
and  in  one  instance  after  an  investigation 
changes  were  made  which  brought  about 
an  annual  saving  in  excess  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  organization.  Mr. 
Bell's  testimony  is  of  record  in  the  hear- 
ings held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  If  we  can  r  :  •- 
vide  such  an  organization  for  the  Budget 
we  can  do  so  for  the  Congress. 
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I  regret  the  appropriation  we  urged  for 
the  Comptroller  General  was  not  included 
in  a  deficiency  bill  then  pending  as  we 
suggested.  I  am  convinced  we  will  get 
nowhere  if  this  organization  is  subject 
entirely  to  control  by  congressional  com- 
mittees. It  belongc  with  the  Comptroller 
General  who  is  in  fact  a  part  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Comptroller  General  has  the 
power  to  require  all  Government  agen- 
cies, with  the  exception  of  a  few  Govern- 
ment corporations,  to  produce  all  evi- 
dence called  for  and  any  employees  he 
designates  can  enter  and  have  access  to 
the  records. 

I  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  will  be 
more  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, but  to  the  Congress,  to  have  this 
work  done  by  the  Comptroller  General. 
It  will  increase  efficiency,  eliminate  per- 
sonnel not  needed,  stop  duplication  of 
work  as  well  as  waste  and  extravagance, 
thus  saving  large  suins.  I  wotild  like  to 
see  the  Congress  in  Lhe  next  deficiency 
bill  give  Mr.  V/arren  a  sufficient  amount 
for  this  purpose.  As  I  said,  the  authori- 
zaiion  will  be  found  in  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  All  that  is  needed  now 
is  the  money. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  said  that  an 
organization  of  this  character  can  also 
make  investigation,  that  are  now  being 
made  by  select  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 
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REMARKS 


WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Noi^embcr  16,  1942 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion will  soon  face  an  oil  shortage  unless 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  looks 
at  the  matter  more  realistically  and 
more  intelligently  than  it  is  now  doing. 
The  cost  of  production  of  oil  is  in  excess 
of  the  price  realized  from  its  sale.  Un- 
less the  producers  of  oil  have  the  price 
raised,  they  cannot  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  this  statement 
not  only  on  my  ovvn  responsibility  but  on 
the  respon.sibility  of  statements  made  to 
me  by  those  in  official  life  and  esp)ecially 
by  statements  made  in  the  report  filed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr. 
Cole,  in  the  Congp.ession.^l  Record  of 
October  22.  If  you  have  not  read  it  ycu 
should,  bccau.sc  the  responsibility  for  an 
oil  shortage  will  be  in  our  faces  soon  and 
I  for  one  am  not  going  to  take  that 
responsibihty;  I  am  going  to  put  the 
responsibility  where  it  belongs,  on  the 
executive  department — the  O.  P.  A. 

The  Nation  is  headed  for  an  oil  short- 
ago.  This  shoi-taj^e  of  the  material  that 
propels  the  vehicles,  ships,  and  planes 
of  v.ar  is  not  far  distant.  It  can  be  ob- 
viated by  intelligent  action  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  department. 

This  information  comes  from  all  re- 
liable sources,  including  official  sources. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Yoik,  Con- 


gressman Cole,  recently  made  a  re- 
port to  the  President  to  this  effect.  It 
appears  in  the  Congression.\l  Record  of 
October  22.  1942.  Mr.  Cole  made  this 
report  as  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  which 
subcommittee  has  had  jurisdiction  for 
several  years  of  matters  pertaining  to 
oil.  He  is  one  of  the  best  informed  men 
in  the  Nation  on  this  subject.  If  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  read  his  re- 
port, they  will  find  that  the  danger  is  not 
only  real  but  apparent. 

Same  absurd  suggestions  about  grant- 
ing a  subsidy  to  drillers  of  oil  wells  have 
been  made  by  the  departments.  Mr. 
Cole  points  out  how  impractical  such  a 
plan  would  be.  If  it  were  adopted,  the 
drilling  of  wells  would  be  for  subsidies 
and  not  for  oil. 

The  oil  men  of  this  Nation  cannot  pro- 
duce oil  for  less  than  cost.  Cost  of  pro- 
duction has  gone  up  more  than  35  cents 
a  barrel  since  1937,  and  there  has  been 
no  attendant  raise  in  prices. 

If  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
persists  in  its  obdurate  refusal  to  go 
ahead  with  this  matter  from  a  realistic 
and  intelligent  standpoint,  we  can  look 
forward  to  an  oil  shortage  that  will  im- 
pede the  war  effort.  In  order  to  fix  the 
responsibility  where  it  belongs,  I  expect 
to  discuss  this  subject  at  length  at  an 
early  date. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  an  article  from 

the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  of  November 

11,    1942.   by   Andrew   Rowley   which   is 

informative  on  this  subject.     It  follows: 

Oil  Bt  Rowley 

low   price  forcing  well  abandonments 

At  a  time  when  well  completions  in  the 
United  States  so  far  this  year  are  less  than  60 
percent  of  what  they  were  In  the  same  period 
of  1941,  many  small,  oil-producing  wells  are 
being  abandoned  because  owners  cannot  af- 
ford to  operate  them  longer  at  present  prices 
for  crude  oil.  This  eiIso  at  a  time  when  all 
realize  demand  for  oil  for  military  and  indus- 
trial purposes  is  bound  to  increase  substan- 
tially due  to  far-flung  military  operations  in 
which  the  United  States  and  our  militai7 
Allies  are  involved. 

For  some  time  concern  has  been  expresstd 
by  oil  men  as  to  the  ability  of  the  petroleum 
industry  to  supply  all  oils  needed  over  an 
extended  period  of  time  unless  an  increase 
In  price  of  crude  oil  is  approved  and  the  in- 
dustry is  relieved  of  restrictions  as  to  ma- 
terials and  spacing  which  are  hampering 
operations. 

In  many  States,  stripper  well  production, 
or  output  from  small  producers,  is  the  main 
somce  of  oil  being  brought  to  the  surface. 
It  has  been  stated  stripper  well  production 
is  the  backbone  of  the  oil  Industry  and  fig- 
ures prove  lhat  to  be  true.  A  flowing  well 
today  is  a  pumping  stripper  tomorrow. 

Tlie  stripper-well  situation  Is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  oil-producing  State.  It  Is 
general  throughout  the  country.  For  exam- 
ple, in  Oklahoma  out  of  the  total  daily  crude- 
oil  allocation  for  October  of  237.000  barrels, 
stripper  wells  were  allccated  217,325  barrels 
dally  of  this  output,  or  mere  than  half  of  the 
total  production  of  the  State.  Premature 
abandonment  of  these  small  wells  not  only 
will  lose  a  vast  future  oil  production  to  the 
Nation,  but  it  will  put  many  producers  cut 
of  business  and  seriously  affect  the  revenues 
of  the  State  and  Federal  Government. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  what  is  taking 
place  in  Oklahoma  now,  the  W^hitehill  Oil 
Corporation,  of  Tulsa,  sold  recently  for  Junk 


50  wells  producing  oil  on  a  280-acre  lease  in 
Rogers  County.  The  wells  were  shallow  pro- 
ducers, output  coming  from  a  450-foot  hori- 
zon, and  the  holes  were  cased.  The  property 
was  developed,  starting  in  October  1905.  and 
most  of  the  wells  have  been  producing  since 
1910. 

Production  had  dropped  to  such  a  low  level 
owner.=i  of  the  property  could  not  afford  longer 
to  operate  It  at  present  prices  for  crude  cil. 
Cores  taken  on  the  property  and  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  showed  conditions  favorable  to 
water  flooding  of  the  lease  and  immediate 
area,  end  engineers  estimated  under  such  a 
procedi're  an  additional  recovery  of  between 
1.000  and  1,500  barrels  of  cil  per  acre  might 
be  expected. 

However,  the  cost  of  water  flooding  the 
property  would  be  such  the  owners  were  con- 
vinced they  could  not  make  expenses  or  costs 
unless  crude-oil  prices  were  increased  sub- 
stantially above  the  present  level  of  between 
$1.15  and  $1  17  a  barrel,  which  the  crude  from 
these  wells  brings. 

So  ve  have  a  possible  future  oil  production 
of  between  280.000  and  420.000  barrels  lost 
due  to  inability  of  operators  to  continue  pro- 
ducing the  wells  because  of  low  prices  for 
their  output  and   Increasing  costs. 

The  Whltehill  Oil  Corporation  on  November 
1  shut  down  operations  on  another  group  cf 
lea.ses  totaling  310  acres  with  60  oil-producing 
wells.  Ijecause  the  property  no  longer  could  be 
operated  at  a  profit  or  even  break-even  figure. 
The  company  figures  on  selling  the  wells  for 
Junk. 

Other  small  crude  oil  producers  In  this 
territory  are  reported  as  being  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  abandcninj;  their  prop- 
erties and  selling  their  wells  for  junk  because 
of  low  crude  oil  prices. 

Leon  Henderson  recently  granted  a  25-cent 
a  barrel  increase  in  crude  oil  prices  covering 
about  one-fcurth  of  the  Lima  field  in  Ohio 
where  the  price  had  been  $1.25  a  barrel  while 
crude  from  the  rest  of  the  field  had  been 
bringing  $1.50  a  barrel.  Henderson  stated 
the  action  was  taken  to  prevent  abandonment 
of  wells  as  it  had  been  determined  the  actual 
cost  cf  producing  the  properties  averaged 
$1.50  a  barrel.  So,  even  with  the  pries  raise 
granted,  according  to  statements  of  Hender- 
son's own  oflBce,  those  producers  will  have  to 
continue  operations  without  any  profit  what- 
ever. 

As  this  column  has  stated  so  frequently. 
Washlr  gton  had  better  awaken  quickly  to  the 
fact  that  a  serious  situation  prevails  In  the 
oil  Industry  and  a  price  increase  is  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  drilling  and  to  prevent 
premature  abandonment  of  oil-producing 
properties. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Novemher  16,  1942 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Pec- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Melvin  J.  Ma.^s]  over  the  radio  on  No- 
vember 12,  1942: 

We  are  still  net  winning  the  war  in  the 
Pacific.  We  have  been  losing  it  every  day 
since  Pearl  Harbor.  The  American  public 
doesn't  realize  that;  and.  in  fact,  we  thought 
all  spring  and  summer  that  we  were  winning 
it.    However,  we  won't  even  *iart  wiuuUig  i( 
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untU  certain  basic  cbanges  are 
national  policies. 

Because  nr  au  ill-advised  policy  of 
news  releases  and  war  commur.  f   .  - 
Ington  the  public  has  been  ni. 
on  the  status  of  our  miliUry  and  na  .• 
•lions  In  the  Pacinc.     Unjujtieed 
releases  created  the  impression  th- 
proceeding  well  m  our  war  with  Jap^ 
uavai  locoes  were  played  down  and 
from   the  public  long  aXter  Japan 
about  them      Many  di.-fasiers  that 
tended  cur  railuary  operatitiLs  in 
In  recent  months  have  been  well 
everyone   except    the  American   putil 
only  have  cur  looses  been  played 
then  made  known  only  lonij  after 
currcd.   but  defeats  and  disasters  h 
tWisted   in;o   being   announced   at 
•a  ;    d  victories  for  our 

K^  Jins{  the  American  pul 

InstaiiCe.  one   naval   battle  was  an< 
publicly  acclaimed  as  a  great  Amer 
tory.  when,   in  fact,  our  lo^Ees  wer( 
and  far  more  serious  than  those  of 
TTe  Japs  knew  this,  of  course,  at 
Misrepresentation   of   tl;e  facts   w* 
deny  valuable  information  to  the 
kr  ■  of  which  might  have  aid 

Ir.  -p  they  were  well  aware 

details.     The  only  eilect   of  ml": 
our   losses  and  the  outcome  of  the 
mcnt  was  to  fool  the  Americans  anc 
give  them  a  false  sense  of  optimism 
Another  Illustration  Is  the  naval 
on  the  night  of  August  8  in  the 
when  four  heavy  cruisers  were  sw.x 
Japs — three    American    and    one    Ai 
Even  though  our  forces  had  warn 
hours  In  advance,  we  still  were  cau^: 
unprepared      We    suffered    a    disas 
night  second  only  to  Pearl  Karber 
In  one  sense,  since  this  time  we  had 
warning  in  time  to  have  been 
Japs  struck  that  terrible  night  wit 
unequalcd  danng  and  with  perfect 
Inflicting  major  damage  on  our  na\ 
In  Tulagl  H.ubor.     The  Japs,  with  o 
cruisers  and  several  destroyers, 
middle  of  the  night,  caught  our  fleet 
asleep,  opened  up  with  their  dcadl 
and  were  gone  out  of  range  of  our 
out  ever  even  being  fired  upon  by  o 

The  whole  thing   was  over   In   8 
leaving  thousands  cf  men  helpless  ir. 
waters    cf    Ttilagl    H-rbor — a:.     ., 
large  number  dead  or  wounded      I 
later  before  the  last  survivors  were 
In  a  few  minutes  cur  well-started 
In    the    Sclcmons    tiirned    from    a 
ofTensive  counter   Invasion  of   Jap 
Into  a  hard,  bitter,  long  drown-out 
operation.     What  could  and  =ht  u.d 
the  opcnmg  of  a  bliu  attack  on  tl 
«],-stem  of  Jap  island  bases  became 
moments  a  desperate  struggle  cf  do 
tlrr«.»s  becoming  almost  a  stcond  B 

Yet    Iraer    after    that    major    dsi 
announcement  was  made  from 
that  cur  Navy  had  won  a  major  nav 
Ircm  Japan,  dlf^pcrsing  their  fleet,  a 
Ing  a  Navy  communique,  ••with  the  1 
least  one  cruiser  sunk,  and  two  crui 
Bgid  "     American  public  were  crue'.l 
and  given    the  Impresson   tha*    r.r 
J.ip  Navy  on  the  run.     There  w 
purpose  served  by  so  falsely  Inttupie 
events  of    that   night.     The  Japs  kn 
we  hr.dii't  d:  pcrsed   their  flee:   and 
even  fired  upon  them.     Tliey  knew  tl 
cruisers   had    successfully   attacked 
superior  American   naval   fcrc?      Th' 
for  calling  this  disaster  a  victi  rv   -f. 
conceal  the  facts  from  the  J  p        l  . 
the  facts. 

When  cur   losses   are   admitted.  It 
after  th"y  recur   end.  whether  by  d 
ciTe  repeated   cc:ncldrnce.   such 
almost  always  made  :ubl!c  crinr'c'f 
the  announcement  of  scm»  c  .rr  ;  • 
or  at  least  optimistic  pr:dl.'*      .   t. . 
Ington,  thtjs  softening  the  b.  •  v 
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Maybe  officials  in  Washington  conceal  or 
twi.st  the  truth  out  of  a  fear  of  the  effect  on 
public  morale.  If  they  do,  it  shows  that 
such  officials  Just  don't  understand  Amerl- 
can.s.  We  can  take  It!  In  fact.  I  believe  that 
we  can  take  it  a  lot  better  than  these  offi- 
cials. Possibly  the  motive  for  this  policy  of 
mishandling  war  facts  is  to  keep  from  stirring 
up  the  people  and  Congress,  in  the  fear  that 
the  people,  through  Congress,  might  force 
some  reforms  on  the  executive  bureaus.  The 
reasons  may  be  fror.i  the  best  of  intentions. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  this  misleading  and 
oft-times  false  inloimatlon  about  the  prcg- 
re5s  ot  the  war  emanating  from  Washington 
has  two  very  dangerous  effects: 

First,  it  creates  a  false  sense  of  security 
and  leads  the  public  into  believing  that  all  is 
going  well  and  that  therefore  no  changes  of 
any  sort  are  necei^sary.  To  be  told  con- 
stantly that  all  is  going  well  In  our  war.  that 
we  have  turned  the  tide,  that  we  have  the 
Japs  en  the  run,  and  then  to  be  informed 
that  greater  and  greater  sacrifices  are  neces- 
Siiry  and  that  heretofore  unexpected  hard- 
ships must  be  imposed  upon  the  public  is 
Just  too  ccnfu.>5lng  and  does  not  make  for 
good  morale.  Then  when  slowly  the  truth  of 
our  Iciscs  and  military  set-bac!is  is  revealed, 
it  causes  the  public  to  lose  more  and  more 
confidence  in  our  G(5vernment.  This  further 
destroys   public   morale. 

Th?  second  effect,  and  one  the  seriousness 
of  which  cannot  be  overemphasized,  is  the 
spreading  cf  dangerous  rumors.  Nothing  fo 
undermines  public  confidence  and  destroys 
all  morale  as  the  spn-ad  of  unfounded  rumors. 
Yet  the  inevitable  result  of  a  policy  of  con- 
cealing. gros.sly  coloring,  and  delay  in  an- 
nouncing the  true  facts  is  to  feed  the  mills 
of  wl'.d  rumors  As  soon  as  the  public  loses 
confidence  in  the  war  communiques  from 
official  sources,  they  begin  first  to  discount 
and  then  to  reverse  every  optimistic  an- 
ncuncsment.  When  an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion is  reported,  the  public  at  once  assumes 
that  It  Is  really  much  worse  than  admitted. 
They  frankly  refuse  to  believe  any  good  news. 

Thus,  when  the  recent  announcement  was 
made  in  Washington  that  the  Jap  fleet  with- 
drew from  Guadalcanal,  on  every  side  one 
heard  such  remarks  as.  "I  don't  believe  It — 
Just  more  bunk  from  Washington."  When 
the  Allies  broke  through  Rommel  In  Egypt 
a  few  days  ago,  the  same  open  skepticism 
was  expressed.  Tliis  tendency  must  be 
checked  at  once.  The  only  test  that  should 
be  applied  in  releasing  Information  that 
should  permit  concealment  Is  If  such  in- 
formation Is  not  known  by  the  enemy  and 
1^  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  would  hurt  our 
cause.  The  moment  he  does  know,  or  as 
soon  as  it  will  no  longer  aid  him.  we.  the 
public,  must  be  told  all  of  the  facts,  good  or 
bad,  no  matter  how  bitter  tha  facts  are.  If 
the  people  know  that  they  are  getting  all 
the  news,  and  getting  it  promptly,  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  unfounded  rumors;  and 
the  harder  the  blow  from  bad  news,  the 
greater  the  unity  of  the  American  people  and 
the  more  effective  their  united  war  effort 

The  misleading  information  and  optimism 
emanating  from  Washington  all  these  past 
months,  at  least  until  the  serious  counter- 
attack by  the  Japs  in  the  Solomons  several 
weeks  ago.  created  the  impression  that  our 
mUltary  operations  in  the  Pacific  were  going 
smoothly,  and  that  alter  Pearl  Harbor  unity 
of  command  had  been  established  in  the 
Pacific  and  that  that  was  functioning 
smoothly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  things  have 
not  gone  well  in  tie  Pacific,  end  there  Just 
is  no  unity  of  command  in  tho  Pac:flc. 
Japan  has  won  tht?  war  If  she  Just  holds 
whai  she  has  already  conquered.  The  bur- 
den is  upon  us  to  drive  Japan  back.  She 
Is  now  in  possession  of  fabulously  rich  ter- 
ritory in  Asia  and  the  South  Pacific.  Her 
conquered  resources  in  oil,  tin,  rubber,  baux- 
1*°  :r::-  etc,  are  unbelievably  enormous. 
I:  J.:.  .;..  ;3  permitted  time  to  develop  these 
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wells  and  mines  and  convert  them  Into  her 
war  production,  we  wiil  never  be  able  to 
defeat  her  in  war,  and  in  post-war  trade, 
she  will  be  able  to  out-produce  and  out-scU 
the  rest  of  the  world  everywhere  in  the 
world.  It  will  make  little  difference  in  the 
end  who  wins  in  Europe,  we  or  Hitler,  if  the 
Japs  win  in  the  Pacific,  for  in  20  or  30  years 
a  billion  and  a  half  Orientals,  industrialized, 
organized,  and  mobilized  by  Japan,  will  over- 
run a  war-devastated  Europe  and,  finally, 
America,   too. 

The  least  that  would  happen  is  that  we 
would  lose  every  market  In  the  world,  includ- 
ing our  own  at  home,  to  an  industrialized 
Japan.  We  could  not  compete  with  stolen 
resovirces  and  a  cheap  available  labor  in  the 
Orient  beyond  the  v.?ildest  fantasy  of  even 
a  slave  European  labor. 

If  Japan  wins  this  war — and  she  has  won 
it  unless  we  can  cairy  the  war  to  her  and 
drive  the  Japs  back  to  their  original  isli-nd 
and  deprive  thera  of  their  fantastic  new  em- 
pire— the  end  of  western  civilization  is  here 
now.  Time  therpfore  is  working  against  us. 
It  Is  now  all  on  the  side  of  Japan.  Every  day 
that  we  fall  to  break  through  her  constantly 
hardening  ring  of  steel  aro-^md  her  new  em- 
pire brings  alarming  new  dangers  to  our  lu- 
ture  and  greatly  increasst  the  possibilities  of 
our  losing  the  real  world  war.  V/hat  is  tak- 
ing place  in  Europe  Is  a  terrible  European  war 
with  dire  consequences  to  us  all.  but  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  Pacific  is  not  war  at  ail, 
but  the  first  mighty  explosion  ot  a  truly  world- 
wide revolution  against  the  white  man's  civHl- 
zatlon  If  we  loss  this  revolution,  the  white 
man's  day  Is  over. 

We  can  defeat  Japan.  We  in  America  are 
capable  of  it.  We  have  the  resources,  the 
manpower,  the  production,  and  the  Ingenuity. 
So  far.  ho'wever.  we  have  lacked  the  organiza- 
tion and  failed  to  concentrate  our  energies 
and  forces.  We  are  fighting  dozens  of  sepa- 
rate wars  all  over  the  world.  They  are  not  co- 
ordinated and  are  not  all  part  of  one  over-all 
plan  to  defeat  our  enemies.  Many  of  these 
fronts  are  pressure  fronts — that  is.  under- 
taken locally  to  satisfy  various  of  cur  Allies, 
but  not  as  part  of  a  well-worked-out  general 
war  plan.  Each  United  Nation  is  now  de- 
manding a  larger  and  larger  share  of  our  war 
production  and  more  and  more  American 
troops  to  fight  in  their  area.  We  are  carry- 
ing on  so  many  second  fronts  that  we  seera 
to  have  had  Utile  or  nothing  left  with  which 
to  carry  on  our  own  first  front  In  the  Pacific. 

The  Solomon's  campa  gn  was  not  well  Oi- 
ganlzed  and  not  followed  up  at  all.  I  am 
disclosing  no  military  secrets.  The  Japs  well 
know  all  this.  Our  own  Army  and  Navy 
have  different  Ideas  about  the  war  in  tha 
Pacific,  where  it  should  be  fought  and  how  it 
should  be  carrier  on.  The  local  commanders 
in  the  Pacific  do  not  have  sufficient  over-all 
authority  to  order  all  branches  into  one  plan 
for  the  whole  Pacific;  yet  It  is  one  operating 
area.  Admiral  Nlmitz  is  in  nominal  com- 
mand, but  General  MacArthur  has  command, 
entirely  independent  of  the  Navy,  of  a  vital 
sector  of  the  Pacific.  Admiral  Nlmitz'  naval 
forces,  supporting  his  uiarines,  capttued 
Guadalcanal,  but  all  of  the  enemy's  b..scs, 
from  which  Guadalcanal  Is  dally  rttacked, 
are  in  MacArthur's  area;  nrd  Nimltz  has  no 
control  over  MacArthur's  forces.  These  two 
commanders  of  divided  forces  are  located 
thousands  of  miles  apart  from  each  other. 
Such  Army  forces  as  Nimttz  does  command 
are  determined  not  by  Nlmitz  but  by  the 
Army  in  W.ishington. 

Admiral  King,  the  military  head  of  cur 
Navy,  is  one  of  the  world's  outstanding  naval 
leaders.  If  he  is  to  win  the  naval  war  he 
must  be  backed  up  completely  and  given  full 
authority.  He  has  the  ability  and  the  ex- 
perience He  must  hrive  a  free  hand  and 
full  support,  however,  if  we  expect  him  to  do 
the  Job.  Tlie  Job  Is  primarily  an  amphib- 
ious war,  which  means  a  fighting  team  of 
ships,  troops,  and  airplanes  under  one  com- 
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mand.  It  Is  essentially  a  Job  for  the  Navy 
to  lead. 

A  really  united  force  with  one  war  plan, 
under  one  commander,  with  adequate  sup- 
plies, ships,  planes,  and  troops  can  defeat 
Japan.  Japan  is  vulnerable.  She  has  been 
hurt  and  wounded  badly.  Freshly  poured 
concrete  has  no  strength.  One  can  walk 
through  It.  But  let  It  harden  and  the  winds 
and  tides  cannot  budge  it.'  Japan's  con- 
quests are  freshly  poured.  We  can  break 
them  now.  Let  them  set,  and  we  may  never 
again  have  a  chance  to  break  them. 

There  can  be  no  effective  unity  of  com- 
mand in  the  Pacific  until  there  is  fir.=t  unity 
of  command  over  our  Army  and  Navy  in 
Washington.  If  all  of  our  various  fronts  are 
to  be  welded  into  one  mighty  united  war 
effort  that  will  win  the  total  war.  that  unity 
cf  military  effort  must  generate  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Army  and  Navy  are  run  separately, 
with  separate  staffs  and  separate  plans.  We 
can  hardly  expect  a  unified  United  Nations' 
war  effort  until  we  have  first  unified  our  own 
forces.  United  and  unified  we  can  win  this 
war.  With  divided  commands  and  inde- 
pendent plans  we  will  continue  to  lose  it. 
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HON.  FR.\NK  W.  BOYKIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\T:S 

Friday,  November  13,  1942 

Mr.  EOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorials, 
one  from  the  Boston  Post  of  November  5. 
1942.  and  the  other  from  the  Bridgeport 
Connecticut  Telegram  of  November  6, 
1942: 
[From  the  Boston  Post  of  November  5,  1942 1 

STALWART    IN    DEFEAT 

Only  the  unknowing  will  figure  the  defeat 
of  Bennett  In  New  York  as  the  end  of  Jim 
Farley.  That  beloved  figure  of  America's  po- 
litical life  is  still  to  be  reckoned  with.  Some 
men  gain  by  defeat.  Sympathy  swings  to 
their  side  and  they  come  back  stronger  than 
ever.  This  Is  particularly  true  of  men  who 
make  no  pretence  of  practicing  statesman- 
ship when  they  ar^e  actually  indulging  in 
politics.  This  Is  true  of  men  who  are  honest 
in  their  convictions,  never  dodge  Issues,  take 
the  right  side  even  though  it  may  hurt  them, 
keep  their  word  and  hold  their  friends.  This 
Is  true  of  Jim  Farley,  a  political  leader  who 
Is  an  honorable  man,  whose  frankness  is  re- 
freshing and  whose  life,  private  and  public. 
Is  beyond  reproach.  He  went  down  against 
great  cdds.  but  he  went  down  fighting. 
Otherwise  ho  would  not  have  teen  Jim 
Farley,  and  by  the  same  token  he  shall  rise 
again. 

IFiom  the  Bridgeport  Telegram  of  November 
6.   19421 

NO    DISCREDIT    TO    FARLEY 

When  the  effort  to  nominate  Senator  Mead 
for  Governor  of  New  York  was  thwarted  by  a 
Democratic  convention  which  overwhelming- 
ly backed  the  leadership  of  Jim  Farley  and 
the  candidacy  of  Attorney  General  Bennett, 
the  new  dealers  in  New  York  determined  to 
have  their  revenge  in  a  different  manner. 
They  would  endorse  the  American  Labor 
Party  and  sow  dissent  among  Democrats  while 
giving  nominal  service  to  Bennett. 


In  that  way  they  would  defeat  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  so  thoroughly  that  Parley  would 
be  discredited  and  the  way  would  be  ready 
for  the  New  Deal  tribe  to  take  over  com- 
pletely the  New  York  State  leadership. 

Unfortunately  there  was  one  grave  mis- 
calculation in  this  plan.  Tlie  new  dealers 
hadn't  foreseen  that  they  would  be  blasted 
in  Connecticut,  in  Massachusetts,  in  Califor- 
nia, in  Michigan,  and  In  other  places  from 
coast  to  coast.  What  was  to  be  an  isolated 
slaughter  of  Jim  Farley  to  "make  en  example 
of  him,"  turned  out  in  fact  to  be  a  Nation- 
wide slaughter  of  new  dealers  to  make  an 
example  of  them. 

The  Nation  said.  'Stop  your  nonsense,  put 
away  your  half-baked  schemes  for  more  and 
more  reforms  which  are  hampering  the  Na- 
tion's war  effort  and  get  down  to  the  business 
of  winning  this  war  In  grim  earnest  or  well 
pitch  you  all  out,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel." 

Farley  lost  an  election  but  did  not  lose  his 
stature  as  a  Democratic  leader.  Tlie  theorists 
who  never  did  win  an  election  but  who  have 
ridden  on  the  coattalls  of  the  abler  men  in 
the  Democratic  Party,  are  the  ones  who  went 
cut  on  their  trouser  seats  in  this  landslide. 
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HON.  EMANl'EL  CELLER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1942 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
November  15,  1942: 

The   Bishop's    Statement    on    'Victory    and 
Peace 

(Statement  on  Victory  and  Peace  issued 
tonight  in  the  name  of  all  the  Catholic  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  the  United  States  by 
the  members  cf  the  administrative  board  of 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference.) 

Our  country  has  been  forced  into  the  most 
devastating  war  of  all  time.  This  war.  which 
is  the  absorbing  interest  of  all  the  world,  in- 
volves unquestionably  the  most  important 
moral  issu?  of  today. 

Some  nations  are  united  In  waging  war  to 
bring  about  a  slave  world — a  world  that 
would  deprive  man  of  his  divinely  conferred 
dignity,  reject  human  freedom,  and  permit 
no  religious  liberty.  We  are  associated  with 
other  powers  in  a  deadly  confilct  against  these 
nations  to  maintain  a  free  world.  This  con- 
flict of  principles  makes  compromise  impos- 
sible. 

While  war  is  the  last  means  to  which  a 
nation  should  resort,  circumstances  arise 
when  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  it.  At  times 
it  is  the  positive  duty  of  a  nation  to  wage 
war  in  the  defense  of  life  and  right.  Our 
country  now  finds  Itself  in  such  circum- 
stances. 

Even  while  we  meet  here,  the  exigencies  cf 
war  have  driven  our  armed  forces  into  un- 
expected areas  of  conflict  in  Africa.  Otir 
President  in  letters  addressed  to  the  rulers 
of  all  the  friendly  nations  concerned  has 
given  solemn  assurance  that  the  United 
States  has  no  designs  of  permanent  conquest 
or  sordid  interest. 

Our  aim.  he  pledged,  is  to  guarantee  to 
countries  under  temporary  occupation  as  well 
as  to  our  own  the  right  to  live  in  security 
and  peace. 


rr.ESIDENT'S    pledge    is    SirrPORTED 

We  bishops  are  confident  that  the  pledge 
of  our  Chief  Executive,  not  lightly  made, 
faithfully  mirrors  the  mind  and  conscience 
of  the  American  people. 

Tliat  pledge  Is  in  full  harmony  with  the 
expression  of  high  purpose  which  the  Presi- 
dent made  to  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the 
United  States  when  our  own  country  was 
plunged  into  war: 

"We  sliall  win  the  war  and  in  victory  we 
shall  seek  not  vengeance  but  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  order  in  which  the 
spirit  of  Christ  shall  rule  the  hearts  of  men 
and  of  nations." 

From  the  moment  that  cur  country  de- 
clared war  we  have  called  upon  cur  people 
to  make  the  sacrifices  which,  in  CathoLc  doc- 
trine, the  virtues  of  patriotism.  Justice,  and 
charity  impose. 

In  every  section  of  this  Nation  the  voices 
of  our  bishops  have  been  heard.  Their  in- 
structions, their  pastorals,  their  counsels,  their 
appeals  for  prayers  are  an  encouragement  and 
an  inspiration  to  their  flocks.  Our  priests  as 
chaplains  on  the  war  front  have  inspired  con- 
fidence in  the  men  whom  they  so  zealously 
serve. 

Our  men  In  the  armed  forces  deserve  un- 
stinted gratitude  for  their  heroic  services  to 
our  country  and  high  commendation  for  the 
faithful  practice  of  their  religion. 

In  every  diocese  prayers  have  been  Inces- 
santly offered,  asking  God's  pardon  for  the 
sins  of  individuals  and  nations,  begging  Di- 
vine mercy  for  all,  pleading  for  a  victory  which 
will  have  the  sanction  of  infinite  Justice  and 
lor  an  enduring  peace  founded  on  tlie  love 
of  God  and  the  love  of  all  men. 

basis  of  a  just  pe/ce 

Priests  and  people  have  earnestly  prayed 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  guide  ovir  President 
and  all  who  share  with  him  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities of  directing  the  war  efforts  and 
of  winning  the  victory  from  which  all  peoples 
will  derive  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

In  the  discharge  of  our  pastoral  responsi- 
bility we  are  gravely  concerned  about  the 
world  peace  of  tomorrow. 

Secularism  cannot  write  a  real  and  la;tinjf 
peace.  Its  narrow  vision  does  not  encompass 
the  whole  man,  it  cannot  evaluate  the  spir- 
ituality of  the  human  soul  and  the  supreme 
good  of  all  mankind. 

Exploitation  cannot  write  a  real  and  last- 
ing peace.  Where  greedy  might  and  selfish 
expediency  are  made  the  substitutes  of  Jus- 
tice there  can  be  no  securely  ordered  world. 

Totalitarianism,  whether  Nazi,  Communist 
or  Fascist,  cannot  write  a  real  and  lasting 
peace.  The  State  that  usurps  total  powers  by 
that  fact  becomes  a  despot  to  its  own  people 
and  a  menace  to  the  family  of  nations.- 

The  spirit  of  Christianity  can  wilte  a  real 
and  lasting  peace  in  Justice  and  charity  to 
all  nations,  even  to  those  not  Christian. 

In  the  epochal  revolution  through  which 
the  world  is  passing  it  Is  very  necessary  for 
us  to  realize  that  every  man  Is  our  brother 
In  Christ.  All  should  be  convinced  that 
every  man  Is  endowed  with  the  dignity  of 
human  personality  and  that  he  is  entitled 
by  the  laws  of  nature  to  the  things  neces- 
sary to  sustain  life  in  a  way  conformable  to 
human  dignity. 

In  the  post-war  world  the  profit  element  cf 
Industry  and  ccm.merce  mtist  be  made  sub- 
ssrvlent  to  the  common  good  of  communities 
and  nations  if  we  are  to  have  a  lasting  peace 
with  Jtistice  and  a  sense  of  true  brotherhood 
lor  all  our  neighbors. 

The  Inequalities  of  nations  and  of  Indi- 
viduals can  nsver  give  to  governments  or  to 
the  leaders  of  industry  or  commerce  a  right 
to  be  unjust.  They  cannot,  if  they  follow 
the  fixed  principles  of  m.orallty.  maintain  or 
encourage  conditions  under  which  men  can- 
not live  according  to  sundarda  befitting 
human  personality. 
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Unfortunately.  In  cur  d  i ,   t.-  rr. 
global  war  to  secure  peace     War  is 
and  necessarily  brings  on  abnormal 
In  tbe  life  of  a  nation. 

During  the  war  crisis  freemfn   rr 
render  many  of   their  liberties      A 
people  to   be  united  and   prepirtd 
every  sacrifice  which  our  Governme^ 
necessary    for    a    Just    and    endu: 
thro\igh  the  victory  of  our  armed  f 

We  are  confident  that  they  will 
their  wartime  duties  gladly  been 
know  that  our  country  has  been  thi 
er.  not  the  destroyer,  of  liberties 
the  past  always  rpestabli5hcd  the  fi 
ure  of  peacetime  freedom,  on  the 
of  hostilities. 
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WOCXD  UMIT  WOMEN  3  JOrS 

Our  Government  ha.s  announced 


that  the 


war  emergency  makes  it  necessnr^-  t>  employ 
tn  unprecedented  number  of  'v  .  in  In- 

dustry     While  we  are  whclehciriv.  ;y  coop- 
erating with  our  Government  In  tlie  prose 
cutlon  of  the  war.  we  must,  as    :..  ti.erds  of 
souls,   express  oiir  grave  cone  ut  the 

Christian  home  In  our  beloved  Country  In 
tlie-^e  crucial  days. 

When  mothers  are  engaged  .:  .  i ;  istry  a 
■erious  child  care  problem  nect.c--a:.;y  arises. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  limit,  as  far  as 
neces-ity  permits,  the  employment  cl  mothers 
In  industry,  particularly  young  mothers 

Due  provision  in  conformance  wlih  Amer- 
ican traditions  should  be  made  for  the  day 
care  of  the  children  of  working  moth:"is     The 
health   and   mor.U   welfare  of   nn  '.i^rs   em 
jjoyed    In    Industry    should    b  r  lughly 

safeguarded. 

With  a  full  re.-.lizatlon  of  the  role  which 
women  must  piny  in  winning  the  w.  r  and  of 
the  extreme  measures  that  our  Gy>\  ernment 
must  take,  we  ask  tliat  all  try  to  reilize  the 
dangers  Involved,  especially  the  mqral  dan 
gers 

We  urge  th  t  there  te  a  whole-'^oiiie  moral 
atmosphere  wherever  women  are  em  doyed 

We  know  that  patriotic  mothers  Eire  gen- 
erous In  giving  their  sons  to  the  d  fense  of 
cur  country.  We  express  their  concern,  and 
c^jr«,  at>out  youths  of  18  years  of  age  who 
i  w  to  be  called  to  the   arm?  J   forces. 

w  J  ...pe  that  special  moral  safcguirds  will 
shield  them,  so  that  they  may  se  ve  their 
country  without  moral  blemish 

We  express  our  deepest  sympathfc  to  our 
brother  bishops  in  all  countries  of  t  h.e  world 
where  religion  is  persecuted,  liberty  abolished, 
and  the  rights  :  o  d  SLi.d  of  man 
lated.     Since      •: 
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are  vlo- 
rr.urderou-^  .T-.-huit  on 
Poland,  utterly  devoid  of  ever-,  '^  i  nee  of 
hiunanity.  there  hp.s  been  a  pren..<^u  1  -t  and 
systematic  extermination  of  the  :|  ■  of 
th:s  nation. 

The  same  satanlc  technique  .:<  I  ''g  ap- 
plied to  many  other  peoples. 

We  feel  a  deep  4,ense  of  revulsicij  ac.ilnst 
the  cruel  indignities  heaped  upou  j.  J  ws 
In  conquered  countries  and  upon  ut  it. ..-cess 
peoples  not  of  our  faith. 

We  Join  with  our  brother  blsbor-1  !:  >  .b- 
lugatrd  France  In  a  statement  at'..]  t  i  to 
them: 

•Deeply  moved  bv  the  n:  >  .-  i  :*  ts  and 
maltreatment  of  Jews,  we  ca:.;  -  '.e  the 
cry  of  our  con-science.  In  the  u.i;i. ;  of  hu- 
manity and  Christian  principles,  oui  vcice  is 
raised  In  favor  of  lmp:!^-<  'ip'.iij'e  Ji^-hta  of 
hum.m  nature. ■■ 

We  raise  our  voice  in  proteit  r  ;>ii.-'  des- 
potic tyrants  who  have  lost  ail  s  :  -  :  .h.u. 
manity  by  condemning  thou.<^<:  -  :  Inno- 
cent persona  to  death  in  subjug-eu  (.entries 
as  acts  of  reprisals;  by  placing  thoifsands  of 
Innocent  victims  in  r--r.rrr.*r:.*;rr.  c 
by  permitting  unm;:;;  <::-J  pt.':>  i;-  . 
•  t.::-.    •:  m. 
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fits  of  our  free  Institutions  and  the  rights 
of  our  minorities  must  be  openly  acknowl- 
edged and  honestly  respected. 

We  asl:  this  acknowledgment  and  respect 
particularly  for  our  colored  fellow  citizens. 
They  should  enjoy  the  full  measure  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities  and  advantages  which 
win  enable  them  to  realize  their  hope  and 
ambition  to  Join  with  us  In  preserving  and 
expanding  in  changed  and  changing  social 
conditions  cur  national  heritage. 

We  fully  appreciate  their  many  native  gifts 
and  aptitudes  which,  ennobled  and  enriched 
by  a  true  Christian  life,  will  make  them  a 
powerful  Influence  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Christian  8r,clal  order. 

We  recall  the  words  of  Pope  Pius  XII  ex- 
pressing his  paternal  solicitude  for  the  colored 
people  of  our  country.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  American  bishops  on  the  occasion  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  American  hierarchy, 
His  Holiness  said: 

"We  confess  that  we  feel  a  special  paternal 
affection  which  is  certainly  Inspired  of 
Heaven  for  the  Negro  people  dwellir-g  among 
you;  for  in  the  field  of  religion  and  educa- 
tion we  know  that  they  need  special  care  and 
comfort  and  are  very  deserving  of  It.  We, 
therefoie.  invoke  an  abundance  of  heavenly 
blessing  and  we  pray  fruitful  success  for  those 
whose  g&nerous  zcl  is  devoted  to  their  wel- 
fare."    (Sartum  Laetitae — 1939). 

We  send  our  cordial  greetings  to  cur  brother 
bishops  of  Latin  America.  We  have  been 
consoled  by  lecent  events,  which  give  a  sin- 
cere promtie  of  a  better  understanding  by  cur 
country  of  the  peoples  of  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America. 

Citizens  of  these  countries  are  bound  to 
us  by  the  closest  bonds  of  religion.  They  are 
not  merely  our  neighbors;  they  are  our  broth- 
ers, professing  the  same  faith.  Ei-ery  effort 
made  to  rob  them  of  their  Catholic  religion 
or  to  ridicule  it  or  to  offer  them  a  substitute 
lor  It  is  deeply  resented  by  the  peoples  of 
these  countries  and  by  American  CatlioUcs. 
These  efforts  prove  to  be  a  disturbing  factor 
In  our  International  relations. 

The  traditicns,  the  spirit,  the  background, 
the  culture  of  these  countries  are  Catholic. 
We  bishops  are  anxious  to  foster  every  worthy 
movement  which  will  strengthen  our  amic- 
able relaiions  with  the  republics  of  this  con- 
tinent. 

We  express  the  hope  that  the  mistakes  of 
tha  past  which  were  offensive  to  the  dignity 
of  our  Southern  brothers,  their  culture  and 
their  religion  will  not  continue.  A  strong 
bend  uniting  In  true  friendship  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  exer- 
cise a  mcst  potent  influence  on  a  shattered 
post-war  world. 

ASKS  STCTDT  OF  POPES  PLAN 

We  urje  the  serious  study  of  the  p?ace 
plans  of  Pope  Pius  XII.  which  insist  that 
Justice  be  Inspired  by  love — first,  love  of  God 
and.  then,  love  of  every  human  being.  "The 
command  of  love  among  Individuals  found 
In  the  Gospels."  s^ild  Benedict  XV,  "differs 
In  no  respect  from  that  which  should  reign 
among  States  and  peoples'  (Pacem  Del 
Benedict  XV.  1920).  If  we  are  not  to  have 
a  Christian  peace,  then  we  shall  be  given 
only  an  armistice  and  we  shall  begin  to 
prepare  for  a  third  world  confiict. 

We  conclude  by  urging  again  unceasing 
prayers,  the  prayer  of  all  prayers  by  priests, 
the  Holy  Mass;  prayers  addressed  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  that  she  will  intercede  With 
her  Divine  Son  fcr  mercy  on  a  war-bllghtcd 
world.  We  ask  that  Tuesday.  December  8, 
the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
our  Blessed  Mother,  the  patroness  of  our 
coimtry.  be  set  as;de  as  a  special  day  of 
prayerful  supplication.  In  Its  observance 
the  priests  and  faithful  of  every  diocese  will 
follow  the  timely  Instruction  of  their  bishop. 

We  recommend  the  recitation  of  the 
Re  sary    lu    c-aamon,   both  In  our  churches 
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and  In  our  homes.  We  trust  that  the  chil- 
dren of  our  country  will,  in  response  to  the 
many  appeals  of  our  Holy  Father,  offer  their 
Innocent  prayers  to  God  for  peace.  Let  us 
all  unite  In  praying  for  a  victory  and  for 
a  peace  acceptable  to  God. 

Signed  by  the  members  of  the  administra- 
tive board.  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council, 
in  the  name  of  the  bishops  of  the  United 
States: 

Edward  Mooney.  Archbishop  of  Detroit; 
John  T.  McNicholas.  Archbishop 
of  Cincinnati;  Samuel  A.  Stritch. 
Archbishop  of  Chicago:  John  J. 
Mltty,  Archbishop  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; Joseph  F.  Rummel,  Arch- 
bishop of  New  Orleans;  Francis  J. 
Spellman,  Archbishop  of  New 
York;  John  Mark  Gannon,  Bishop 
of  Erie;  John  F.  Noll,  Bishop  of 
Fort  Wayne:  Karl  J.  Alter,  Bishop 
of  Toledo;  John  A.  Duffy,  Bishop 
of  Buffalo. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  nFOR..>  A.  PADDGCK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-E3 

Monday.  November  16.  1942 

Mr.  PADDOCK.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
Rabbi  Charles  E.  Shulman.  North  Shore 
Congregation  Israel.  Glencoe,  111.,  before 
the  Henry  County  Teachers'  Institute, 
Kewanee,  HI.,  November  6,  1942: 

This  country  Is  still  a  democracy.  That  Is 
something  to  be  profoundly  grateful  fcr  In 
these  turbulent  times  But  it  Is  a  troubled 
democracy  that  we  are  called  upon  to  support 
and  to  preserve  with  our  lives,  our  fortune, 
and  otir  sacred  honor.  Its  outlook  has  under- 
gone tremendous  change  since  December  7, 
1941.  In  a  ridiculously  short  period  of  a  few 
months  the  thinking  of  our  people  has  been 
forcibly  drawn  to  centers  of  the  world  that 
In  former  days  were  considered  mere  names 
In  geography  books.  Singapore  and  Casa- 
blanca. Rangoon  and  Alexandria  are  now  as 
well  known  to  the  average  American  as  New 
York  or  Chicago  or  Sr.n  Francisco.  They  tell 
us  that  the  world  has  shrunk  to  very  small 
proportions.  The  airplane  and  the  radio  have 
seen  to  It  that  no  home  or  hearth  Is  too  far 
distant  from  evil,  that  no  man  Is  too  fhr  re- 
moved from  another  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth 

It  Is  not  a  happy  world  that  confronts  us. 
Our  business  and  professional  life  Is  subject 
to  unpredictable  conditions  Our  children 
are  In  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marines. 
Our  Income  Is  not  completely  our  own.  Our 
needs  cannot  be  fully  answered.  Otir  familiar 
habits  must  undergo  drastic  changes.  Our 
plans  for  ourselves  and  our  loved  ones  must 
be  subservient  to  tht  national  demands  of 
the  hcur.  Our  educational  Institutions  must 
curtail  their  currlcular  plans,  our  churches 
and  synagogues  must  adjust  their  tranquil 
halls  to  serve  a  world  of  restlessness  and  tur- 
moil. Hating  totalitarianism,  we  free  men  of 
America  have  nevertheless  been  compelled  to 
follow  certain  patterns  of  the  dictators  In 
order  to  htisband  our  resources  and  to  direct 
cur  energies  In  full  force  against  the  powers 
of  aggression. 

We  are  confused  and  disturbed,  but  we  are 
not  lost.  We  may  not  understand  fully  tha 
Implications  of  the  war  that  has  engulfed  us, 
but  our  instincts  are  sound.    We  can  perhaps 
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be  compared  to  the  boy  who  stood  at  the  | 
fork  of  a  Kansas  road.  A  traveling  salesman 
drove  by  and  asked  him  the  direction  to 
Top'.ka.  The  boy  answered  that  he  did  not 
knew.  The  stranger  inquired  whether  he 
could  point  out  to  him  the  road  to  Hutchin- 
son. Again  the  boy  answered  he  did  not 
know.  When  the  salesman  asked  him  the 
way  to  Salina  and  the  youngster  replied  for 
the  third  time  in  the  negative,  the  driver  of 
the  car  spoke  with  disgust  and  sarcasm. 
"You  don't  seem  to  know  very  much." 
"Well,"  answered  the  boy.  "1  ain't  lost." 

No.  We  are  not  lost.  We  have  Just  begun 
to  fight.  The  Anierican  people  are  not  war- 
like. They  have  not  spent  the  last  10  years 
doing  what  Germany  and  Italy  and  Japan 
were  doing.  They  were  more  interested  in 
the  plowshare  than  the  sword.  They  found 
It  hard  to  believe  that  other  nations  looked 
upon  them  with  evil  intent.  Tliey  trusted  the 
pledged  word  of  other  governments.  They 
looked  with  respect  upon  International 
treaties  and  obligations.  Pearl  Harbor  disil- 
lusioned and  shocked  them.  They  are  still 
suffering  from  the  wounds  of  treachery  and 
the  bombs  of  ruthless  cunning  and  might. 
But  they  are  girding  their  loins  now.  Japan 
and  Germany  may  have  scored  the  first 
triumph  in  this  new  war  against  American 
integrity.  But  American  indignation  will  not 
permit  them  very  long  enjoyment  of  their  ill- 
gotten  gains 

We  shall  win  this  war  because  we  have 
the  tools  with  which  to  overcome  the  might 
of  the  Axis  Powers.  We  have  the  oil  and 
the  iron,  the  copper  and  the  aluminum. 
We  have  the  planes  and  the  tanks  and  the 
ships  to  meet  the  force  pitted  against  us. 
We  have  the  manpower  to  match  them  wit 
for  wit,  deed  for  deed,  heroism  for  heroism. 
We  have  the  American  genius  for  produc- 
tion that  Is  equal  and  superior  to  the  me- 
chanical abilities  of  our  foes.  All  that  is  now 
needed  Is  to  harness  our  power  and  to  direct 
it  with  thoroughness  and  efficiency  against 
those  who  have  challenged  our  way  of  life. 

But  what  If  we  do  defeat  the  Axis  nations 
and  bend  them  to  their  knees?  What  if 
after  this  struggle  which  promises  to  be 
Intense  and  bitter  and — as  some  predict — 
long  and  drawn  out,  we  finally  conquer  our 
foes?  Shall  the  victory  have  been  worth 
the  cost?  Will  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  our 
marines  and  our  airmen  and  submarine 
crews  as  well  as  our  civilians  who  have 
poured  their  efforts  and  their  treasures  Into 
this  national  enterprise  be  guaranteed  the 
kind  of  world  we  and  our  fathers  have  en- 
joyed on  these  shores  for  over  a  century  and 
a  half?  As  Important  as  our  physical  re- 
sources arc  the  moral  purposes  behind  the 
struggle  Unless  we  know  what  we  are  fight- 
ing for.  unless  we  see  clearly  the  ideals  that 
motivated  Washington  and  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln  and  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  mil- 
lions of  humble  Americans  who  lived  and 
died  In  the  faith  engendered  by  this  sacred 
soil  that  Is  America,  our  battle  is  in  vain 
and  our  victory  may  be  equally  in  vain. 
For  what  will  it  serve  us  to  win  a  war  over 
freedom  and  reap  the  fruits  of  fascism? 

What  shall  It  profit  us  to  defend  our  bor- 
ders from  the  assaults  of  racial  tyranny  and 
class  tyranny  and  brute  gangsterism  and  leave 
within  our  borders  the  evil  seeds  of  their 
plantitttj?  Unless  we  see  the  moral  purpose 
in  America's  Uf  we  may  well  win  a  war  and 
lose  democracy  In  the  process  Unless  we 
know  that  we  are  fighting  for  and  what  our 
destiny  Is,  we  shall  never  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  "Thrice  armed  Is  he  whose 
cause  Is  Just." 

Tl^e  sourer  of  the  strength  of  these  United 
States  lie.-s  in  the  spiritual  development  of 
the  American  people.  The  force  engendered 
by  morality  and  a  passion  for  Justice  and 
righteousness  overcame  the  barriers  of  greed 
and  tyranny  and  built  upon  land  once  wild 
and  primitive  a  great  Nation  whose  children 


sprang  from  many  parts  of  the  earth.  Amer- 
ican democracy,  founded  on  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  Bible  teachings,  did  not  live  in 
America  alone.  Il  moved  across  the  seas  and 
the  deserts  to  inspire  the  Greek  rebellion 
against  the  Turks  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
to  hearten  the  liberals  of  Germany  in  the 
Revolution  of  1842.  to  awaken  the  slumbering 
peoples  of  South  America  to  new  life  under 
republican  forms  of  government.  Still  later 
it  was  to  be  the  prototype  of  post-war  Euro- 
pean democracies,  the  hopes  of  millions  be- 
fore the  scourge  of  Hitlerism  brought  disease 
and  death  to  the  Old  World,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  China  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  India  of  tomorrow.  It  Is  under  the 
Impulse  of  the  democratic  spirit  that  Amer- 
ica has  known  great  adventures  in  days  past, 
and  will  know  great  adventures  in  days  to 
come.  Six  adventures  are  already  part  of 
American  history.  The  seventh  Is  now  be- 
fore us. 

The  first  great  adventure  on  these  shores 
is  the  conquest  of  religious  tyranny.  It  Is 
s3rmbollzed  by  the  determination  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  wlio  sacrificed  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  England  to  embark  upon  a  Journey 
to  wild  and  unknown  habitations  In  search 
of  freedom  of  conscience.  It  took  extraordi- 
nary courage  to  dwell  with  God  in  the  wilder- 
ness in  prelerence  to  living  in  a  well  regu- 
lated social  order  a  slave  to  tyrannical  re- 
ligious conventions,  and  those  who  feared 
neither  nature  nor  man  in  their  desire  to  be 
themselves  planted  the  seeds  of  a  nobler 
nature  that  was  to  symbolize  America.  It  Is 
well  for  us  to  remember  that  the  first  holi- 
day on  American  soil  was  a  religious  holi- 
day— Thanksgiving,  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude for  God's  sustenance  blessed  by  free- 
dom. 

The  second  adventure  particularly  marked 
by  the  birthday  of  the  father  of  this  Nation 
is  the  conquest  of  political  tyranny.  I  am 
sure  that  no  public  school  In  our  land  has 
neglected  to  mark  the  occasion  by  appro- 
priate exercises  at  this  season.  But  I  wish 
that  Maxwell  Anderson's  stirring  lines  of  his 
play,  "Valley  Forge,"  were  better  known  to  our 
American  people  today.  Washington  spends 
5  days  In  a  bunkhouse  at  Valley  Forge  In 
January  of  1778.  Confronting  him  is  a  squad 
of  disheartened  Virginians  who  voice  their 
discontent  over  the  physical  hardships  they 
must  endure.  They  wish  to  go  home.  Wash- 
ington knows  that  if  they  leave  they  will  not 
return.  He  asks  them  what  they  are  fighting 
for,  and  they  tell  him  that  they  are  fighting 
to  keep  King  George  out  of  their  backyard, 
that  they  are  sick  of  tax  collectors.  Wash- 
ington's reply  Is  characteristic  of  Concord, 
Lexington,  and  Valley  Forge.  "Then,"  he 
tells  them,  "it  may  be  you're  here  In  error, 
and  the  sooner  you  discover  it  the  better. 
You'll  get  death  and  taxes  under  one  govern- 
ment as  well  as  another.  But  I'll  tell  you 
why  I  am  here  and  why  I've  hoped  you  were 
here. 

"What  I  fight  for  now  Is  a  dream,  a  mirage, 
perhaps,  something  that's  never  been  on  this 
earth  since  men  flrst  worked  it  with  their 
hands,  something  that's  never  existed  and 
will  never  exist,  until  we  can  make  it  and 
put  it  here — the  right  of  free-born  men  to 
govern  themselves  in  their  own  way.  Make 
your  decision.  But  if  we  lose  you — If  you've 
lost  Interest  in  this  cause  of  yours — we've 
lost  our  war,  lost  it  completely,  and  the  men 
we've  left  lying  on  our  battlefields  died  for 
nothing  whatever — for  a  dream  that  came  too 
early — and  may  never  come  true.  Becavise 
of  this  adventure  we  Americans  possess  our 
Bill  of  Rights.  One  should  speak  reverently 
of  the  sjTnbols  of  individual  human  dignity 
on  earth.  They  are  not  lightly  established 
as  institutions.  They  are  the  result  of  the 
martyrdom  of  man  and  they  are  the  noblest 
and  purest  offerings  that  the  divine  spirit 
within  us  can  lay  on  the  altar  of  history.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  is  eminently  one  of  such  sym- 


bols. It  Is  the  fruit  of  one  cf  those  rare 
flashes  of  Insight  that  mark  the  signs  of 
progress  in  the  life  of  humanity.  The  lmpul^e 
to  effect  such  changes  as  those  characterized 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  as  brief  as  the  cour- 
age to  achieve  it  is  rare. 

The  third  great  American  adventure  is 
the  conquest  of  nature.  The  virgin  forests 
gave  way  to  the  territory  known  as  the  West- 
ern Reserve  and  the  course  of  nationhood 
traveled  westward  until  in  God's  good  time 
the  golden  spike  at  Ogden,  Utah,  marked  the 
human  links  of  our  North  American  Conti- 
nent. Under  the  blessings  of  liberty  came 
the  blessings  of  agriculture  and  industry 
which  attracted  the  millions  of  the  European 
Continent  In  search  of  happiness.  The  racial 
stocks  and  patterns  from  every  corner  of 
the  earth  made  American  life  a  great  national 
symphony,  and  the  flag  a  true  symbol  of  one 
nation  indivisible  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all.  The  American  frontier  was  to  become 
more  than  a  memory. 

It  was  to  be  a  perpetual  reminder  to  the 
American  people  that  conquest  of  one  fron- 
tier always  opens  up  a  new  frontier,  that 
opportunities  for  labor  and  industry  and 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  are  limited  to  no 
generation  but  are  always  at  the  disposal  of 
the  enterprising  and  the  daring  Inhabitants 
of  the  country.  And,  Indeed,  American  re- 
sourcefulness has  demonstrated  its  capacities 
tenfold  since  the  old  frontier  days  of  the 
land  came  to  a  close.  Freedom  will  never 
permit  opportunity  to  die. 

Tlie  fourth  adventure  completed  by  the 
American  people  was  the  conquest  of  igno- 
rance. Our  public-school  system  is  not  very 
old.  It  Is  scarcely  more  than  a  century  In 
age.  It  was  a  startling  advance  in  man's 
progress  that  saw  the  establishment  of  a 
free  school  Inviting  all  children  everjrwbere 
In  the  land  to  come  and  learn  of  the  nature 
of  the  world  and  of  man.  For  the  flrst  time 
In  the  history  of  human  effort  each  person 
In  the  social  order  was  to  have  tlie  opportu- 
nity of  attaining  equality  through  knowledge. 
This  step  was  In  strange  contrast  to  the 
educational  patterns  of  the  ancient  world 
and  of  the  so-called  modern  European 
States.  Where  the  masses  of  the  people 
were  Ignorant  and  subject  to  the  control  of 
master  classes  possessed  of  education  and 
wealth,  the  masses  of  America  were  bidden  to 
rise  to  the  level  of  Intelligence  that  would 
make  them  all  "philosopher-kings"  in  the 
Platonic  sense  of  the  word.  The  lowliest 
child  could,  with  the  help  of  a  public  school 
education,  become  an  Abraham  Lincoln  or  a 
Thomas  Edison  or  a  Jane  Addams.  The  pub- 
lic school  system  followed  the  religious  urge 
to  spread  freedom  among  all  men,  but  the 
very  spirit  that  created  it  imposed  its  own 
check  and  balance  In  the  form  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  church  and  state  in 
America. 

Fifth  of  the  adventures  of  America  was  the 
conquest  of  slavery.  It  was  a  holy  adven- 
ture, free  from  the  desire  for  territory  and 
the  aggrandizement  over  other  men.  Robert 
Ingersoll's  recollection  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Civil  War  Is  eloquent  testimony  of  the  man- 
ner of  man  it  was  who  engaged  in  the  strug- 
gle. "The  soldiers  of  the  Republic."  he  said, 
"were  not  seekers  after  vulgar  glory;  they 
were  not  animated  by  the  hope  of  plunder  or 
the  love  of  conquest.  They  fought  to  pre- 
serve the  homestead  of  liberty  that  their  chil- 
dren might  have  peace.  They  were  the  de- 
fenders of  humanity,  the  destroyers  of  preju- 
dice, the  breakers  of  chains,  and.  In  the  name 
of  the  future,  they  saluted  the  monsters  of 
their  time.  They  finished  what  the  soldiers 
of  the  Revolution  commenced.  They  re- 
lighted the  torch  that  fell  from  those  august 
hands  and  filled  the  world  again  with  light." 
It  was  the  Civil  War  that  made  us  a  Union  of 
free  peoples  and  gave  citizenship  to  all  men 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  prevloios  condltloa 
of  servitude. 
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Tlie  suth  of  the  great  adventurf^  of  our 
Republic  was  the  conquest  of  household  tyr- 
anny. ICan  who  had  pt^rformed  euc  i  pro- 
digious spntuaJ  fears  on  behalf  ■  f  -"  ".  still 
enalared  the  woman  he  loved  ."  :  '  t-  his 
Inferior  In  daily  life  so  long  as  th»  -  :  *  and 
the  responslbllitlea  of  citizenship  »^  -  '>"nied 
her.  With  the  granting  of  suffrage  to  loman 
th?  people  of  this  land  made  their  Nation  the 
T.^-T  completely  free  and  eriual  place  in  the 
lu.-fftce  of  the  earth  M?.n.  womar  ,  and 
child — white  and  black.  Jew  and  t  entile, 
native-born  and  naturalized — all  shar  ?d  the 
blessings  of  a  demtxrratlc  govemmei  t  and 
po«»e?sed  equal  status  before  the  law 

The  s:x  adventures  of  American  life  b  -ought 
the  people  through  their  national  trava  Is  and 
made  them  an  envied  grcup  amon^  their 
neighbors  of  the  earth.  The  seventh  idven- 
ture  still  lies  before  America.  It  Is  the  con- 
quest of  world  tyranny.  We  undertot  t  that 
adventure  in  1917  under  Woodrow  Wilson. 
One  hundred  thousand  of  our  youn ;  men 
died  In  that  attempt.  Billions  of  oi  r  dol- 
lars were  expended  in  that  enterprse  It 
was  all  In  vain  What  happened  afier  the 
armistice  of  1918  was  not  peace  but  th»  prel- 
ude to  the  war  we  know  tr>day.  V  e  had 
high  hopes  under  President  Wilson  There 
was  to  be  a  league  of  nations  offer  ng  Its 
court  of  law  for  the  settlement  of  :  .1 

disputes.  There  was  to  be  freedom  : 
premised  people  evcr^-where.  The  RepLbUc  of 
Pcland  was  born  with  our  help  The  Ouix-tl- 
tution  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  wis  writ- 
ten in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  But  somtihin;  went 
wrong  with  cur  dreams.  We  forgot  ct  r  dead 
boys  In  France  and  turned  to  IsclatLonism 
and  prosperity  We  were  more  Intereited  in 
two  chickens  In  every  pot  and  two  auto- 
mobiles in  every  garage  than  In  den  ocracy 
and  peace  In  cur  world  We  forgo:  that 
America  could  be  a  light  unto  'h^"  r  ations 
of  the  earth.  We  thought  th  ;  ■  culd 
grow  rich  through  other  people  '*.:..  ::  turn- 
ing wealth  and  friendship  and  good  ifill  in 
kind.  The  depression  of  1929  was  nc  t  of  a 
local  character.  It  had  world-wide  Iripllca- 
tlnns  We  turned  from  cur  evulul  icnary 
demny  to  worship  gods  our  lathers  did  not 
know  We  made  a  mockery  of  the  ideals  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  We  considei  ed  our 
wealth  in  terms  of  buildings  and  ra  Iroads, 
alups  and  farm  lands.  We  forgot  the  w  arning 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  that  he  who  values 
tacaa  above  liberty  will  have  neither  bread 
nor  liberty 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  a  crisis  whose 
proportions  are  as  great  a-  *.*-.  =f^  :  ::.e 
American  Revolution  and  •  t  .  A  .r. 
Now.  in  Lincoln's  phrase.  •  e  may  It^oe  meanly 
or  preserve  nobly  this  last  best  hcpe  on 
earth.  Let  us  then  understand  that  this  Is 
nci  a  war  of  nations  in  which  we  sj-p  in- 
volved It  13  a  war  of  Ideas.  For  t: 
In  the  concentration  camps  of  .^x 
tries  Italians  and  Germans  &:.<:  J  .t  .:.--e 
peoples  who  love  cur  farm  ot  govr  -  i:  -j  ...  d 
our  form  of  life.  And  there  ar-.  A 
citizens  who  pt»sess  the  bicssli.u-  :  1.  j^iiy 
and  yet  sympathize  with  the  Ax  s  .'j-u  of 
government  and  life  Idea-  ;v  :r  J  ^  a.: 
boundaries  and  :n  cur  day  .,..c  i., 
war  a  global  conflict.  In  that  conhict  3 
t3rpes  of  Individxials  are  r-pri -e-.T  !  Tliere 
are  those  who  are  new  r.  :r;.,:.._  n^  :^~'  the 
prmciples  of  our  enlishtentd  afic  T 
would  move  the  world  back,  not  to  :■.-  tri 
of  yesterday,  but  to  the  dim  age  of  - 
to  tlie  law  of  the  Jungle,  to  the  .  i  a 
the  Ux)th  and  claw,  to  the  practices  dT  the 
brute  master  and  slave  cias?^e?  » -i  :-.:^:l;sm 
and  paganism  and  pnmitiv.j.:.  v.  .,r 
glorified  ar-.d  •.v^.r>--->  v.-ler.co  .-  i\v 
court  of  t..f  .:.■.-:.:>■  ■  :  :;...:,  T:.e\  : 
t;  »'    ■:rA-    order    c;    Gt-::-:i:.v    .i;.,i    I- 
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back  to  biifiinesa  as  usual,  to  that  kind  of 
free  enterprise  that  cares  not  a  whit  for  the 
welfare  of  the  body  politic,  to  that  kind  of 
selfishness  and  Indifference  that  preaches  the 
doctrine  of  every  man  for  himself  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost,  to  that  type  of 
social  order  valuing  bread  above  liberty  and 
material  wealth  above  peace  and  high- 
minded  citizenship.  And  finally  there  are 
these  who  wish  to  preserve  free  enterprise 
and  the  democratic  concept  of  government 
within  the  framework  of  a  more  wholesome 
society. 

They  are  thinking  of  the  new  Ideals  for 
a  new  world  of  tomorrow  which  are  In  reality 
the  first  principles  of  American  life.  They 
are  revolutionary  only  as  our  founding  fa- 
thers were  revolutionary  in  their  demand 
fcr  greater  equality  of  opportunity,  for 
greater  happiness  for  the  largest  numbers  of 
people,  more  Just  distribution  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  earth  to  all  nations  so  that 
economic  misery  and  wars  might  once  and 
for  all  be  abolished,  the  establishment  of  a 
league  of  nations  where  can  be  heard  the 
voices  of  all  minorities  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Jews  and  Christians,  blacks  and 
whites.  Asiatics  and  Europeans,  a  world  In 
which  blind  anti-Semitism  shall  be  a  thing 
of  the  past,  a  world  In  which  the  homeless 
shall  find  a  home.  In  which  people  can  look 
with  frank  smiling  eyes  upon  their  fellow 
men  as  neighbors  and  sharers  of  the  earth, 
and  net  mere  foreigners  to  be  treated  with 
contempt. 

One  hundred  years  ago — in  the  year  1842 — 
America  was  faced  with  another  crisis.  It 
was  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War.  A  great 
depression  had  fallen  over  the  land.  Pov- 
erty and  despair  ruled  In  many  sections  of 
the  Nation.  There  was  discouragement  In 
many  quarters  and  It  was  whispered  in  the 
cities  and  In  the  plains  that  democracy  had 
failed 

In  these  diys  there  lived  a  great  philos- 
opher and  interpreter  of  the  American  Ideal. 
His  name  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Stirred 
by  the  confusion  and  the  lack  of  faith  In 
democracy  evidenced  by  so  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen, he  offered  a  series  of  lectures  to 
the  Intellectuals  of  Boston  on  the  subject 
"The  Times"  He  lashed  out  against  the 
pessimism  among  the  leaders  of  science,  art. 
Industry,  and  religion  who  lacked  the  courage 
to  meet  their  problems  You  can  read  his 
words  today  In  his  essays  that  are  part  of 
our  American  education.  "Our  torment," 
he  said,  "Is  unbelief,  the  uncertainty  as  to 
what  we  ought  to  do;  the  distrust  of  the 
values  of  what  we  do  •  •  •.  A  great  per- 
plexity hangs  like  a  cloud  on  the  brew  of  cul- 
tivated persons,  a  certain  Imbecility  In  the 
b^sf   cplrits,  which   distinguishes    the   period 

•  •      •     we    distrust    every    step    we     take 

•  •  •.  The  criticism  which  Is  leveled  at 
the  laws  and  manners  ends  in  thought,  with- 
out cauF  :  b!  .1  :  •  method  of  life  •  •  • 
It  is  no-  ■■.;•  :-,  .  clo  no:  wish  to  act;  they 
pine  to  bf  employed,  but  are  paralyzed  by  the 
uncrrtamty  v/hat  they  should  do." 

M  y  of  us  are  paralyzed  in  the  face  of  our 
ci  .^tr  today.  We  are  aghast  at  the  audacity 
ci  the  dictator  nations  and  their  propaganda 
ft:.  !  :ht  r  w,ir:aie  upon  our  way  of  life.  We 
f;  ■'-  ■  -•  '  m  and  they  speak  of  master 
.  .  :i    -  classes.     We  speak  of  Justice  and 

t;.  V  -;  ax  ct  the  law  of  force  and  bayonet. 
We  -I.  iK  ?:  human  dignity  and  they  speak 
ac'  ■;-  -i.e  power  of  the  state  How  are  we 
to  a.'.<*er  their  challenge?  By  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  true  spirit  that  Is  America,  by  our 
belief  In  the  common  man  who  can  be  our 
r.*':2';.bor  rn  this  earth,  by  an  espousal  of 
th-  H  .'r«'.v -Christian  ethic  which  has  made 
t.  p  '■-■•:  f  primeval  forest  and  roving  In- 
c:.  '.:.  ,  -u  y  great  nation  under  God.  and  by 
a  fuih  m  the  Jxistlce  of  our  cause  commen- 
s  ;';i:f  With  o'.ir  faith  in  the  future  of  America. 

K:  i.i.v  w':  -  ■  ;  e  fighting  for.  It  will 
be  j-v^s.bit   icr  us  lo  ci.'-w  cm:  destiny.     And 
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that  destiny  is  truly  manifest  as  the  poet, 
Richard  Hovey,  has  shown  us  In  the  lines : 

To  what  new  fates,  my  country,  far 
And  unforeseen  of  foe  or  friend. 

Beneath  what  unexpected  star 
Compelled  to  what  uncbosen  end. 

The  guns  that  spoke  at  Lexington 

Knew  not  that  God  was  planning  then 

The  trump)et  words  of  Jefferson, 
To  bugle  forth  the  rights  of  man. 

There  Is  a  Hand  that  bends  our  deeds 
To  mightier  issues  than  we  planned: 

Each  son  that  triumphs,  each  that  bleeds. 
My  country,  serves  Its  dark  command. 

I  do  not  know  beneath  what  sky 
Nor  on  what  sea  shall  be  my  fate; 

I  only  know  it  shall  be  high; 
I  only  know  It  shall  be  great. 


Quezon  Says  Id-^al  Is  .S<  f  t  ir  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  JOliN  W  M.CORMACK 

or    MJISSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1942 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
statement  by  Hon.  Manuel  L.  Quezon, 
President  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines,  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  November  15,  1942: 

QtTzoN  Bats  Ideal  Is  Set  fob  World — Hk 
H.MLs  Otjr  Record  in  the  Philippines  as 
Hope  for  All  Lvnds  Seeking  Freedom — 
Points  to  Filipino  Dead — Statement 
Marks  Anniversary  of  Independence 
Law — Satre  Predicts  Japan's  Ousting 

(By  Manuel  L.  Quezon.  President  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines) 

Washington,  November  14.— Under  the 
command  of  General  MacArthur,  in  1941  and 
1942,  some  20,000  Filipino  soldiers  were  killed 
In  action  in  the  Philippines  before  American 
and  Filipino  resistance  was  overwhelmed. 

Nobody  compelled  them  to  fight— these 
20,000  Filipino  soldiers  who  died  and  their 
75.000  comrades  who  fought  to  the  last. 
They  were  fighting  because  they  were  de- 
termined to  keep  the  large  degree  of  freedom 
which  was  already  theirs,  and  to  protect  the 
fijial,  complete  Independence  which  they 
knew  was  definitely  to  be  theirs  In  1946 
under  the  Philippine  Independence  Act. 
This  act  was  passed  by  the  United  States 
Congress  and  signed  by  President  Roosevelt 
In  1934. 

In  these  days  of  global  war,  the  story  of 
American-Filipino  cooperation  is  something 
that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  know  and  take  pride  In. 

hails  our  accomplishment 

America  accomplished  something  in  the 
Far  East  which  explains  exj^ctly  why  the 
Filipino  people  were  willing  to  spring  to 
arms  and  fight  so  fiercely  when  attacked  by 
the  Japan?se.  In  that  accomplishment  is 
the  real  reason  why  those  20.000  young 
Filipinos  were  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives 
In  the  hour  of  our  common  peril. 

Luckily  the  United  States  started  out,  after 
the  Spanish-American  War,  with  none  of  the 
experience  and  prejudices  of  the  so-called 
colonial  powers  As  a  result,  A.merica  treated 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  as  human  beings 
entitled  to  a  square  deal,  rather  than  a?  J  elp- 
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less  subjects  fit  only  to  be  ruled  and  exploited 
for   selfish  gain. 

The  United  States  wisely  promised  the 
Philippines  a  system  of  democratic  govern- 
ment modeled  en  American  Institutions.  By 
an  act  of  the  United  States  Congress,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  was 
formally  created  In  1935  with  a  pledge  that 
my  country  would  become  a  completely  In- 
dependent republic  In  1946. 

Thus,  years  before  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  were  enunciated,  America 
was  already  applying  those  principles  In  actual 
practice  and  was  proving  that  the  Filipinos,  j 
or  any  other  people,  given  a  fair  chance,  can 
successfully  arrive  at  democratic  self-govern- 
ment. 

OCCASION  OF  significance 

The  whole  process  of  democracy  in  the 
Philippines,  under  the  administration  of  the 
United  States,  Is  the  more  remarkable  when 
you  remember  that  the  Philippines  consist 
of  7.000  Islands  spread  over  750,000  square 
miles,  comprising  a  total  land  area  about 
equal  to  that  of   the  British  Isles. 

If  the  Japanese  had  not  subjected  the 
Philippines  to  ordeal  by  fire  in  1941  and  1942, 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth  on  November  15  would  be  no 
more  than  a  patriotic  observance  of  Interest 
chiefly  to  the  people  of  my  country. 

But  with  the  coming  of  this  global  war.  In 
which  +he  Filipinos  have  undergone  the 
terrible  trial  of  battle,  death,  invasion,  and 
occupation  by  the  enemy,  this  anniversary 
becomes  an  occasion  of  significance,  not  only 
to  the  Filipinos  but  also  to  freedom-loving 
men  everywhere  throughout  the  world. 

What  has  been  done  cooperatively  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  can  be  done 
by  the  United  Nations  In  the  world  of  to- 
morrow, throughout  the  whole  Southwest 
Pacific  and  wherever  men  yearn  for  liberty 
and  the  right  to  work  out  their  own  destiny. 


St    Leopold's  D..y 
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OF 


HON.  JAMESA.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1942 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Dr.  Friedrich  Engel  de  Jancsi  and 
Dr.  Willibald  M.  Ploechl: 

Washington,  November  15,  1942. 
The  Honorable  J.ames  A.  Shanley, 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Shanley:  On  November  15, 
Austria's  people  commemorate — as  did  their 
ancestors  for  many  centuries — the  feast  day 
of  the  patron  saint,  the  margrave  Leopold. 
Although  the  Nazi  tyrants  have  suppressed 
the  public  celebration  of  that  anniversary, 
this  year,  the  Austrian  nation  will  remember 
it,  even  In  silence,  with  more  faith  and  trust 
In  a  better  future,  fcr  the  victorious  Ameri- 
can offensive  on  the  Mediterranean  shores  of 
Africa  brightens  the  horizon  of  all  enslaved 
European  countries.  But  it  Is  not  only  the 
hope  for  liberation  In  view  of  these  momen- 
tous events,  the  Austrian  country  as  such 
gains  in  actual  imporl^nce. 

The  political,  geographical,  and  strategic 
situation  of  Austria  were  the  forces  causing 
her  to  become  the  first  goal  of  Hitlers  at- 
tempted conquest  of  Europe.  Since  this 
occupation  in  1938  Austria's  strategic  im- 
portance increased  by  making  her  one  of  the 
keys   of  Hitlers  war   machine.    A  complete 


system  of  armaments  Industries  was  set  up  in 
Austria  by  the  German  conquerors,  exploiting 
the  natural  sources  like  ore,  aluminum, 
hydro-electric  power,  and  timber,  to  supply 
easily,  thanks  to  the  country's  Central  Euro- 
pean position  In  Its  very  sense.  Hitler's  armies 
In  every  direction  of  the  compass.  This 
obvious  fact  becomes  even  more  significant 
with  regard  to  the  expanding  offensives  of  the 
United  Nations.  Austria  Is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  strongholds  of   the  Axis  strategy. 

Hitler's  offensive  against  Europe  required 
first  the  occupation  of  Austria  to  disrupt  the 
whole  continental  system.  Using,  therefore, 
Austria  as  a  potential  key  position  for  the 
Allied  cause,  would  turn  Hitler's  stronghold 
Into  a  point  of  weakness  and  danger  for  the 
Axis.  Furthermore,  Austria  Is  located  not 
only  In  the  center  of  the  Nazi  domination 
but  also  in  the  center  of  the  other  suppressed 
or  satellite  Danubian  States.  Stiffening  Aus- 
trla's  resistance  is  also  stiffening  the  resist- 
ance of  the  surrounding  countries.  Any  at- 
tack on  Italy  or  southeastern  Europe  will 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  Austria,  for  she 
would  not  only  be  the  nearest  German  sup- 
ply center  but  also  Hitler's  fortified  moun- 
tain defense  Hue.  However,  an  Austria, 
spiritually  and  virtually  allied  to  the  United 
Nations'  cause  will  become  the  weakest  spot 
of  the  Axis,  disrupting  the  German  strategy 
In  a  most  vital  part  of  Its  war  machine. 

It  Is  well  known  that  Austria's  people 
withstood  Nazi  aggression  from  1933  to  the 
fatal  March  11,  1938,  thus  upsetting  for  5 
years  Hitler's  plan  of  European  domination, 
."nd  is  still  fighting  the  suppressors.  The 
very  first  victims  of  this  war  fell  in  Austria, 
testifying  with  their  lives  Austria's  love  for 
Independence    and    freedom. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Hull  on  July  27,  1942. 
repeating  that  the  forced  seizure  of  Austria 
has  never  been  recognized  legally  by  the 
United  States  Government  was  certainly 
helpful  to  upset  the  German  propaganda  at 
this  point.  We  know  that  the  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  declaration  by 
United  Nations  also  apply  to  Austria.  But 
we  know,  too.  that  the  full  reception  into 
the  ranks  of  the  United  Nations  depends  on 
the  International  consent  of  the  governments 
concerned.  The  delay  of  active  steps  in  favor 
of  Austria  did  not  only  cause  many  hard- 
ships and  disappointments  to  a  small,  but 
brave,  nation,  but  also  caused  military  and 
political  disadvantage  for  the  Allies. 

Austria  has  to  offer  to  the  cause  of  the 
United  States  many  unique  and  Important 
services,  among  them  her  role  as  Hitler's  ar- 
senal In  Central  Europe.  Tlie  destruction  of 
this  arsenal  Is  of  greatest  value  for  the  offen- 
sive of  the  Allied  forces.  Austria's  soldiers 
pressed  into  the  Nazi  Army,  and,  last,  but  not 
least,  the  common  will  of  the  Austrian  people 
to  resist  its  aggressors. 

One  should  never  forget  that  the  Austrian 
soldiers  In  the  German  Army  are  the  only 
members  of  a  suppressed  nation  entirely 
trained  by  Hitler's  war  machine.  To  win 
them  over  to  our  common  cause  will  be  for 
many  reasons  of  outstanding  service. 

The  United  States  has  formally  exempted 
Austrlans  from  the  enemy  alien  regulations. 
But  this  applies  only  to  those  'who  already 
reside  In  this  country.  It  Is  welf  known  from 
many  reports  that  Austrian  soldiers  and  ofQ- 
cers,  or  Austrian  civilians,  forced  to  work  in 
dangerous  war  zones,  are  collaborating  se- 
cretly with  the  populations  of  the  occupied 
countries.  There  are  many  feats  of  known 
or  unknown  Austrian  heroes,  from  Norway  to 
Greece,  from  Poland  to  The  Netherlands. 
These  Austrlans  are  risking  their  lives  and 
those  of  their  families  to  support  the  re- 
sistance of  enslaved  Europe.  Do  they  not 
deserve  to  be  recognized  as  Allies  by  the 
United  Nations? 

There  is  no  need  for  supplying  evidence  to 
Austria's  attitude  against  nazl-lsm.  We 
fought    Hitler    already    lu    1933.      Austria's 


resistance  could  be  overwhelmed  but  not  be 
broken.  What  Austria  needs  Is  active  sup- 
port In  her  struggle  to  regain  freedom. 

Americas  effort  to  win  this  war  Includes 
the  liberation  of  all  suppressed  nations,  and 
the  reconstruction  of  a  natural  order,  secur- 
ing peace.  As  Austria  has  no  representation 
of  her  own,  but  is  included  In  the  war  alms 
of  this  country,  this  Government  is  competent 
to  take  care  of  all  those  Austrian  matters 
which  are  in  the  line  of  Its  policy  and  mili- 
tary strategy.  The  authority  and  limits  of 
such  an  Initiative  are  comprised  by  the  aims 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  by  the  Declaration 
by  the  United  Nations,  and  by  the  interests 
of  the  American  policy. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  competence  of 
deciding  a  democratic  constitution  rests  solely 
with  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Austrian  Nation 
at  home.  The  people  shall  use  this  right  in 
due  time,  restoring  freedom  and  Justice  to 
their  country.  However.  America's  Initiative 
and  her  help,  already  given  to  other  countries, 
will  achieve  Austria's  liberation. 

Last  year,  on  November  15.  In  a  radio  ad- 
dress on  the  occasion  of  the  St.  Leopold's  Day. 
j'ou  praised — as  you  did  so  many  times — the 
undying  spirit  of  Austria.  On  this  year's  an- 
niversary, considering  the  recent  successful 
military  operations,  the  Austrian  problem  Is 
entering  a  new  phase.  For  this  reason  we 
trust  that  you  again  will  further  Austria's 
cause  In  this  decisive  moment. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Engel  de  Janosi. 
Dr.  Willibald  M.  Ploechl. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


of 


HON   JARED  Y.SANDERS,  JR. 

,    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16.  1942 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  of 
November  12.  1942.  which  editorial  ex- 
presses appreciation  for  the  splendid 
services  that  have  been  and  are  being 
rendered  to  our  people  by  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull. 

The  editorial  in  question  is  as  follows: 

give   credit  to  CORDELL   HtTLL 

America  has  a  great  Secretary  of  State.  His 
name  Is  Cordell  Hull,  and  he  has  been  right 
all  of  the  time.  He  has  outgtiessed  most 
Americans  and  the  diplomats  of  the  Old 
World. 

The  Initial  success  of  the  American  arms 
In  the  North  Africa's  offensive  is  a  tribute 
to  Hull.  He  has  the  brains  to  keep  contact 
with  France  and  France's  African  colonies 
through  diploma. ic  representatives  and  to- 
day, thanks  to  his  policies  of  friendship  with 
the  French  people,  most  Frenchmen  are  wel- 
com.lng,  instead  of  opposing,  the  American 
forces. 

Hull,  to  whom  we  give  the  credit  for  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, has  been  right  most  of  the  time.  Last 
fall  he  warned  that  Japan  would  attack  be- 
fore Germany,  and  he  was  right.  He  was 
smeared  by  a  lot  of  the  New  Deal  boys  In 
Washington,  who  considered  him  an  "ap- 
peaser"  and  a  "Fascist,"  and  insisted  that  th» 
President   should    fire   him. 

But  today  Hull  Is  coming  Into  his  own. 
Without  his  wise  foreign  policy  with  respect 
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to  Pr«nce  there  would  be  no  Fren^ 
dence  In  the  United  States,  and  the  A>»i  r.^aii 
oflenelve  could  not  Lare  been  undertaken. 
Of  tf  undertaken  It  would  have  required  a 
lari^  force  that  could  better  be  spent  Uome- 
where  else  flghtinj?  Nazi  troops.  But  tlie  re- 
fusal of  a  great  manv  French  forces,  incfjrt.r.e 
•rll  Important  air  corps,  to  fight  An 
the  quick  surrender  of  Algiers,  all  • 
credit  to  Secretary  Hull.  The  Serri 
State  explained  that  he  accompllsl: 
thirds  by  keeping  American  d'.plcmatjc  and 
military  repre8?nutlves  In  France  and  ^ench 
Africa. 

(1)  Prepared  the  v»ay  for  this  offtlnslve; 
(2)  watched  the  Nazi  activity:  (3)  eiicour- 
iiged  antl-Nazl  French  le;?dcr«hip;  (4)  nour- 
Ifllbcd  democratic  hopes  In  the  French  people: 
1 51  prevented  Vlchys  delivery  of  Frencli  war- 
ships to  Hitler  and  ether  aid  to  the  Axi'f  until 
the  Allies  were  readv 

The  French  per-ple  now  know  thajt  the 
African  campaign  by  American  troops  Is  not 
an  attack  on  France  but  a  campaipn  f  )r  the 
liberation  of  France  All  this  is  to  the  credit 
of  Cordell  Hull,  whom  the  American  jeople 
congratulate  and  recognize  as  a  real  ^meri- 
can  and  real  man. 
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Mr.    BRYSON.     Mr.    Spoakor.    i 
leave  to  extend  my  rernaiks  in  the 
ORD.  I  include  the  foUowinp  addr€f 
livered   by  me  Saturday.  Novembrr 
1942,  at  the  Upper  South  Carolina  f. 
odist  Conference.  Bethel  Church, 
ter.  S.  C.  entitled  "War  and 
ance": 

Mv   friends   of    the    Upper   South 
SAcchodist    Conference,  gruve   responsi 
rest  upon  all  of  us  during  these  trying 
btit  to  ycu  of  the  ministry  have   fiHf 
greatest  of  all  tasks. 

Today  the  world  around   Is  engaged 
fateful  struggle — a  struggle  with  the 
of  despotism  and  reaction.     All  the  frui 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of  ei 
develop  the  Christian  democratic  way 
are  at   th»s  moment   in   deadly   perU 
again  the  autocrats,  the  tryants.  and  .. 
tators  seek  to  ride  rougbshcd  over  the  1:. 
and  freedom  of  millions  of  p^'ople     The 
claim  an  ancient  doctrine  in  modern 
men   are   but    means  to  erds.   not 
themselves;    citizens    are    ju*t    slnves 
state,    minions     of     dictators,     pawns 
national  power  game      These  pnponer 
totalitarianism   arraign    democracy   as 
dent.    Inefficient,    muddle-headed    and 
They  profane  the  ancient  virtues,  sccr  i 
ethical  and  humanitarian  traditions      ! 
ful  of  the  perils  without,  and  cf  the  pre 
within    our   land,    we    reaffirm    our    fai 
democracy  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  lift 
our  country's  banner   and  If  need  be  • 
Its   ramparts,    convinced    that    demccr 
worth  defending  with  our  lives,  cur  f  o 
and  our  sacred  honor 

Yes:    this    is   the  most    dLstressine 
In  all  our  country's  history      Courage 
dence.  and  determination  are  essentia! 
necessary  Just  now. 

We  are  challenged   by  the  most 
and  devastating  war  machine  of 
Let  us  never  forget  that  it  is  di: 
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clique  of  international  gangsters — Hitler, 
Hirohito.  and  Mussolini — who  have  with  Im- 
punity violated  every  law  of  God  and  man. 

War  is  the  time  when  all  loyal  Americans 
should  be  on  guard  and  thoroughly  keyed  up 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  which  now 
confronts  them.  War  is  the  time  which 
ihould  weld  all  loyal  Americans  firmly  to- 
g  ther  into  a  well-oiled,  smooth-working  ma- 
chine for  the  common  good. 

There  is  no  place  in  our  war  panorama  for 
apathetic  Americans  who  sit  complacently 
by  with  an  "Oi.  what's  the  use"  or  a  "Let 
George  do  it"  attitude  This  is  definitely  the 
time  for  concerted,  clear  thinking,  and  for 
courageous,  right  action. 

My  friends,  there  is  a  monstrotis  traitor 
In  our  midst — John  Barleycorn,  by  name. 
Military  leaders  know  that  v*ce  saps  the 
morale  and  the  physical  strength  of  armies. 
Consequently  tiry  often  resort  to  their  war- 
time powers  of  closing  saloons  within  large 
area.5  suiruund  ng  camps.  They  call  on  ci- 
vilian authorities  to  cooperate  in  enforcing 
the  laws  agmnst  vice,  and  if  necessary  to 
enact  new  laws 

In  view  of  thl.s.  is  it  not  strlklnc^ly  incon- 
sistent that  new  the  Government  and  the 
military  authorities  should  permit  the  sale 
of  beverages  within  camps,  and  the  use  of 
liquor  by  officer?  and  men?  This  war  cannot 
be  won  on  liquor,  and  the  sooner  that  fact 
is  recognized,  the  better. 

The  liquor  situation  in  the  United  States 
Is  not  only  exc^dingly  serious  but  will  re- 
main so  until  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
American  people  are  thoroughly  Informed, 
sufficiently  arou<<^.  and  prepared  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  effecting  reform. 

The  per  capi'^  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  the  United  States  is  now  16 
gallons,  the  hlgljest  in  all  history.  The  esti- 
mated retail  expenditure  for  beverages  In  the 
United  States  this  year  is  M.750.000.000  or 
approximately  the  purchase  price  of  a  «50 
bond  for  every  living  person  Somehow  the 
treacherous  Japanese  were  able  to  take  our 
armed  forces  by  surprise  at  Pearl  Harbor  on 
December  7  las*..  Could  this  surprise  have 
been  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
428  licensed  saloons  on  the  Island  of  Oahu, 
and  that  235  of  these  licenses,  or  55  percent 
thereof,  were  Japanese.  Was  the  Japanese 
Government  advised  by  some  of  the  235  Japa- 
nese saloonkeepers  that  Sunday  morning  was 
an  Ideal  time  for  a  traitorous  attack  becaa^e 
a  certain  percentage  of  our  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary Establishments  were  not  fully  fit  for 
immediate  service  due  to  a  Sunday  morning 
hang-over,  both  men  and  officers,  after  a  night 
spent  unwisely  in  Japanese  and  other 
saloons? 

It  was  not  without  adequate  reason  that 
Washington,  Lincoln.  Lee.  Grant,  and  Persh- 
ing deplored  the  beverage  use  of  alcohol  by 
American  so'diers;  that  wartime  prohibition 
was  Invoked  at  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War:  that  Congress  prohibited  the 
sale  of  intoxicants — even  the  mildest  beer— 
from  military  reservations  of  the  United 
States  from  1903  to  1933;  and  that  the  late 
Senator  Morris  Shcppard  introduced  bill 
8  860  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  all  intoxicants 
on  military  reservations  in  the  present  emer- 
gency 

The  tragic  col'apse  of  the  armies  of  Prance 
before  the  legions  of  Adclf  Hitler  was  due 
mere  to  beverage  alcohol  than  to  anything 
else.  That  Is  the  testimony  of  the  highest 
authorities  t>oth  civil  and  military,  in  France. 
Babylon,  Nineveh.  Greece,  and  Rome  were 
likewise  debauciied  and  swept  Into  the  dust 
heaps  of  history.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica must  exterminate  the  liquor  traffic  If  It 
>  win  the  present  war.  Our  enemies  are 
G-  :r,any.  Italy.  Japan,  and  th"  liquor  traffic. 
Of  these  four,  the  liquor  traffic  Is  doing  us 
far  more  damage  than  the  other  three  com- 
bined. If  the  first  three  should  overcome  us 
it  will  only  be  due  to  the  flfth-column  work 
of  the  fourth. 


RECORD 

The  world  knows  now  how  contemptibly 
the  Japanese  distributed  smoking  opium 
among  the  Chinese  lor  the  purpose  of  smas  i- 
Ing  their  resistance.  The  famous  Associati-d 
Press  correspondent.  Mackenzie,  told  tis  tlie 
whole  story  back  in  1938.  Tne  League  A 
Nations  concerned  Itself  with  the  matter,  b'lt 
all  in  vain.  Stuart  J.  Fuller,  of  America, 
charged  Japan  with  "a  narcotic  invasion  '  of 
China. 

Dr  Hoo  Chi  Tsal.  of  China,  testified  that 
the  Japanese  had  turned  Manchukuo  into  a 
vast  arsenal  of  narcotics  "  Mr.  T.  W.  Rus- 
Eell,  Englishman  head  of  Egypt's  narcot.cs 
Intelligence  bureau,  reported  that  90  jjercent 
of  all  illegally  marked  narcotics  in  the  world 
are  of  Japanese  origin,  manufactured  in  Chi- 
nese cities  under  Japanese  supervision. 

Would  this  same  contemptible  Japan  over- 
look the  chance  to  injure  Ameiica  by  col- 
lat>orating  with  the  "saloonkeepers"  on  tie 
island  of  Oahu?  Alcohcl  is  a  narcotic,  too: 
and  is  so  recognized.  And  what  about  beer? 
Beer  contains  at  least  two  narcotic  ingredi- 
ents. Ma  y  of  the  breweries  in  America  a.e 
owned  by  large  holding  companies  which  are 
chartered,  capitalized,  and  owned  in  Ge. - 
many.  During  the  First  World  War  some 
of  these  brewers  were  investigated  lor  their 
pro-German  activities.  All  of  them  we  e 
compelled  to  cease  the  brewing  of  beer,  fnr 
two  reasons:  (1)  To  conserve  the  food  mate- 
rials being  destroyed  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer,  and  (2)  to  conserve  the  physical  ar-d 
mental  energies  and  health  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  whom  beer  debauches.  While 
German  submarines  sink  tens  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  food  in  the  Atlantic,  big  breweis 
with  German  names  are  sinking  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  foodstuffs  in  their  vats  in 
America.  Undertakers  are  sinking  into  our 
cemeteries  tens  of  thousands  of  victims  of 
liquor  and  beer. 

With  the  indignation  of  a  patriotic  citizen 
I  am  a  conscientious  objector  to  the  policy 
of  cur  Goverment  which  abets  the  debauch- 
ery of  the  fine  manhood  and  character  of 
our  American   boys. 

In  April  1933  the  War  Department  author- 
ized the  s-ile  of  3.2  alcoliolic  beverages  by 
pa^t  exchanges  and  officers'  clubs,  located  en 
military  reservations  in  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory where  laws  permit  such  sales  within  Its 
borders. 

United  States  Army  reg^Jlations  prohibit 
the  sale  of  any  Intoxicating  beverage  upon  any 
premises  used  for  military  purposes  by  the 
United  States. 

Beverages  containing  not  more  than  3.2 
percent  ethyl  alcohol  by  weight  are  not  con- 
sidered intoxicating  under  existing  laws, 
however,  so  that  the  sale  cf  such  beverat?es  is 
permitted  on  all  military  reservations  located 
within  States  which  are  wholly  or  partly  wet. 
It  Is  merely  "legal  fiction"  that  3.2  beer  la 
not  intoxicating.  Careful  scientific  tes  s 
have  proven  beyond  question  that  such  mild 
concentration  alcoholic  l>evcrage«  are  in- 
toxicating In  fact. 

In  September  1940  when  Congressman 
GuYER.  of  Kansas,  presented  a  re.-50lutlon  to 
Congress  asking  that  the  sale  of  alcohol  c 
beverages  t>e  prohibited  in  training  campi, 
the  House  refused  to  forbid  the  use  of  recref - 
tional  funds  for  providing  facilities  In  dis- 
pensing intoxicants. 

At  a  recent  St.  Louis  convention  of  the 
Master  Brewers'  Association  of  America,  Irs 
president  said:  "I  particularly  feel  we  should 
be  classified  as  an  essential  industry  under 
the  national  defense  plan,  for  no  one  can 
gainsay  that  our  soldiers  and  sailors  In  ther 
camps  are  not  entitled  to  and  are  benefited  tj 
a  battle  of  beer  after  ai^rd  days  work- 
in  America  our  Government  encourages  i^z 
soldiers  to  drink  these  debiliUtlng  bceragcs; 
in  Germany  Hitler  forbids  his  soldiers  to  thi.s 
injure  themselves. 

The  liquor  traffic  is  a  parasitic  traffic,  co- 
lecting  all  its  profits  at  the  expense  of  legit- 
mate  business  by  diverting  from  whclescn:e 
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trade  channels  the  billions  of  dollars  ex- 
pended for  strong  drink.  Injury  to  the  nor- 
mal purchasing  power  of  the  people  is  many 
times  greater  than  the  actual  money  passed 
across  saloon  and  tavern  counters.  The  esti- 
mated expenditure  for  legal  beverages  in  1941 
in  South  Carolina  was  $44,238,000,  which 
far  exceeds  tlie  sale  price  of  our  major  crop, 
cotton. 

The  liquor  traffic  satisfies  its  greed  by  ex- 
ploiting our  boys  and  girls,  fattening  on  the 
physical  and  moral  debauchery  of  youth. 
Thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  dally  to  per- 
petrate the  lie  that  beer  is  real  food,  while 
hardly  a  penny  is  given  to  publicize  the  truth 
that  milk  is  nutritious. 

Accelerating  alcoholism  is  the  most  potent 
"ism  "  working  destructively  in  America  today. 
It  is  Infinitely  more  dangerous  than  any 
•ism"  being  investigated  by  the  Dies  com- 
mittee or  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. The  liquor  traffic  is  the  most  perilous 
pro-Hitler  activity  in  the  United  States.  It 
brazenly  pushes  its  products  into  large  con- 
centrations of  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and 
other  defense  groups,  wantonly  eroding  the 
vigor  and  strength  of  the  very  youth  upon 
whcm  our  country  must  depend  for  its  pro- 
lection  against  totalitarian  fees. 

Numbers  of  quotations  could  be  given  from 
individuals  and  publications  concerning  con- 
ditions about  the  camps  and  cities  where  sol- 
diers go  on  leave.  I  simply  quote  one  state- 
ment from  Liberty,  not  a  prohibition  paper, 
on  Camp  Morals:  "The  camps  have  attracted 
a  gathering  of  prostitutes,  lush  workers,  gyp 
carnivals,  shady  night  clubs,  gamblers,  and 
bootleggers  which  would  put  a  gold  rush  or 
an  oil  boom  to  mortal  shame.  Their  single 
purpose,  of  course,  is  to  play  upon  the  bcre- 
dom  of  the  soldiers,  and  thereby  relieve  them 
of  their  monthly  pay  checks.  On  a  recent 
pay  day,  at  Camp  Blanding,  a  fly-by-night 
Joint  doped  the  beer  of  all  its  soldier  guests, 
knocked  them  unconscious,  and  rolled  them 
for  every  cent  they  had.  In  such  Isolated 
spots  the  trailer  girls  have  their  pitches,  and 
their  agents  are  competent  at  giving  direc- 
tions for  finding  them. " 

Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall, recently  deplored  the  fact  that  "estab- 
lishments for  the  purpose  of  selLng  liquor 
are  becoming  increasingly  active  In  the 
communities  adjacent  to  camps."  Said  Gen. 
Marshall:  "Here  \^•e  have  on  the  one  side  a 
sordid  business  for  the  accumulation  of 
mcney  and  on  the  other  the  interest  of  every 
parent  in  the  United  States  who  has  a  son 
in  the  Army  " 

Modern    v\arfare    is    mechanized    warfare; 
modern    defense    is    mechanized    defense    in 
which    men   with    clear    brains    and    steady 
hands  must  exercise  spUt-seccnd  judgment 
for  precision  In  the  operation  of  planes,  tanks, 
and  other  motorized  units  of  a  modern  de- 
fense system.    This  thliig  which  confronts  us 
is  not  a  theory,  it  is  a  practical   problem. 
We  slm.ply  must  preserve  the  physical  fighting 
strength  of  this  Nation  for  common  defense 
against  any  eventuality.    The  late  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  that  greatest  of  Inventive  geniuses, 
had  a  message  for  us  when  he  said:  "To  put 
alcohol  In  the  human  system  is  like  putting 
sand  In   the  bearing  of  an  engine."    What 
good  will  It  do  us  to  fashion  the  weapons 
of  defense  if  we  dispossess  ourselves  of  the 
strength  with  which  to  wield  them  against 
the  foe? 

The  fact  that  alcohol  destroys  essential 
teamwork  between  head  and  hand  is  re- 
flected in  the  ever-increasing  number  of  au- 
tomobile accidents  since  repeal.  In  60  per- 
cent of  the  fatal  motor  accidents  for  the 
year  1939  investigation  proved  that  drivers 
had  been  drinking  1  hour  before  the  acci- 
dent. That  world-famous  surgeon.  Dr. 
Charles  Mayo,  sums  the  matter  up  in  these 
words:  "You  can  get  along  with  a  wooden 
leg.  but  you  can't  get  along  with  a  wooden 
head.    The  physical  value  of  a  man  la  not 


so  much.  Man  as  analyzed  In  cur  latwra- 
tories  is  worth  about  98  cents.  Seven  bars  of 
soap,  lime  enough  to  whitewash  a  chicken 
coop,  phosphorous  enough  to  cover  tlie  heads 
of  a  thousand  matches,  is  not  so  much,  you 
see.  It  is  the  brain  that  counts,  but  In 
order  that  your  brain  may  be  kept  clear  you 
must  keep  your  twdy  fit  and  well.  That  can- 
not be  done  If  you  take  liquor." 

In  the  Journal  of  Industrial  Hygiene  we 
read:  "An  ounce  and  a  half  of  alcohol  taken 
In  wine,  beer,  or  whisky  increases  the  time 
to  make  a  decision  nearly  one-tenth  and  the 
time  to  act  one-fifth." 

In  a  national  emergency,  great  enough  to 
call  millions  of  young  men  from  their  normal 
walks  of  life,  many  against  their  will,  there 
is  little  consideration  for  personal  liberty. 
And  any  article  of  the  Constitution  can  and 
should  be  waived  for  the  time  being  In  the 
name  of  national  safety. 

The  issue  is:  Can  a  soldier  shoot  as  straight, 
react  to  orders  as  quickly  and  accurately. 
be  as  alert  to  danger,  drive  a  truck  or  tank 
as  efficiently.  In  short,  be  as  good  a  soldier, 
drinking  alcoholic  t>everages  as  he  can  ab- 
staining? 

We  who  are  Informed  on  the  subject  know 
that  he  cannot,  and  In  the  name  of  national 
safety  we  challenge  our  Army  officers  and 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  to  conduct 
a  .series  of  tests  on  soldiers  who  already 
drink  these  beverages  to  determine  once  and 
for  all  if  It  is  Jeopardizing  our  national 
safety  to  allow  our  national  defenders  to 
use  alcohol  In  any  form. 

Bishop  Cannon  of  your  own  church  says: 
"The  liquor  traffic  lias  the  largest,  best  or- 
ganized group  of  lobbyists  I  have  ever  seen 
in  battles  with  the  traffic  for  50  years.  It  is 
spending  unlimited  sums  to  defeat  the  Shep- 
pard  bill  or  any  similar  liquor  legislation. 
The  church  is  the  only  agency  which  can 
secure  this  protective  legislation."  As  one 
high-ranking  War  Department  official  said: 
"My  suggestion  is  that  the  church  people  of 
America  put  up  such  a  holy  howl  to  Washing- 
ton that  Federal  legislation  will  have  to  be 
enacted." 

Alcohol  leads  to  the  guardhouse  and  not 
to  a  general's  sUrs.  It  impairs  rather  than 
builds  up.  It  breaks  down  moral  fiber. 
It  disintegrates  physical  well-being,  as  the 
life-insurance  companiei  unanimously  at- 
test. It  turns  rational  man  Into  a  gibbering 
fool.  In  a  word,  alcohol  Impairs  jiersonallty 
at  Its  best.  Thus  we  are  surely  warranted. 
in  the  light  of  the  evil  wTought  to  fighting 
men  and  In  the  economic  waste  he  causes, 
in  branding  John  Barleycorn  a  common 
traitor 

For  the  elimination  of  the  evils  of  alcohol 
we  must  not  depend  solely  upon  legislation 
or  education.  Up  those  alleys  lurk  the  boot- 
legger. The  one  sure  step  toward  the  reform 
that  lies  ahead  is  total  abstinence  on  the  part 
of  the  socially  awakened  individual  We  can 
dry  up  the  liquor  business  by  doing  without 
liquor:  no  amount  of  expensive  advertising 
can  counteract  the  resolute  puipore  of  the 
person  who  has  decided  that  for  the  sake  of 
fullest  fitness  and  patriotic  efficiency  he  will 
let  drink  alone. 

This  implies  the  putting  of  a  great  new 
idea  into  the  dominant  place  in  the  thinking 
of  our  young  people.  It  assumes  a  purpose 
to  shape  life  to  the  highest  ends,  for  the  sake 
of  the  better  world  toward  which  we  strive. 
It  means,  in  the  large,  a  new  generation  of 
altruists,  who  will  regard  the  common  welfare 
as  a  nobler  goal  of  life  than  personal  satis- 
faction. There  has  yet  to  sweep  the  United 
Nations  such  a  passion  for  the  Christian 
idealism  as  will  make  this  better  order  of 
society  possible. 

Indeed,  we  confront  the  truth  that  a  non- 
boozing  world  will  have  to  be  a  Christian 
world.  At  present  we  are  only  hovering  about 
the  outskirts  of  the  profound  truth  that 
nothing  less  than  the  power  of  Christ  can 


make  over  mankind  Into  the  pattern  of  th« 
new  order  of  which  we  dream.  When  the 
great  mass  of  us  learn  the  lesson  that  clear. 
victorious,  efficient  life  consists  in  pleasing 
Chnst.  and  not  ourselves,  and  all  the  majesty 
of  God  Is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  issue,  then 
we  shall  have  a  world  of  free  and  fit  person- 
alities each  serving  all  to  the  limit. 

My  friends,  "Be  watchftil  and  strengthen 
the  things  which  remain,  that  are  ready  to 
die,"  was  the  message  of  the  risen  Lord  to 
the  dead  church  at  Sardls.  Let  us  unite  in 
strengthening  the  sobriety  which  remains 
in  our  churches  and  In  our  Nation.  In  the 
dark  days  ahead,  well  need  It.  Let  us  crush 
this  traitor  for  all  time  that  happiness  and 
sobriety  may  forever  reign  In  our  beloved 
America. 

So  let  us  remain  in  battle  formation  and 
march  forward  until  the  reign  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  is  firmly  established  upon  the  earUi 
and 
"Till  the  war  drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and 

the  battle  flags  were  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  federation  ot 

the  world  " 


L'l'a^  Secii'-ifv   for  For.'i^n  lrv.-v![;u  rfs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  JAMES  A  SHAMFY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUXS 

Monday.  November  16,  1942 

Mr.  SHAI^JIY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Edwin  Borchard,  Hotchkiss  pro- 
fessor of  law,  Yale  University,  delivered 
at  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion, Boston,  October  9,  1942.  entitled 
"Legal  Security  for  Foreign  Invest- 
ments": 

For  many  centuries  the  world  has  passed 
through  periods  of  distemper  which  have 
shaken  the  foundations  of  community  life. 
We  are  passing  through  such  a  period  now. 
Tlie  efTects  of  the  present  upheaval  are  more 
widespread  than  those  of  Its  predecessors  be- 
cause the  structure  of  world  economy  had 
become  better  integrated  by  the  steady 
growth  of  trade  and  communications  and  be- 
cause infinitely  more  people  are  now  affected. 
The  economic  and  political  hurricanes  which 
have  swept  over  the  nations  during  the  past 
generation— mistakenly  thought.  In  the  ex- 
hilaration of  the  twenties,  to  have  completed 
their  devastating  effects— have  proved  un- 
precedented In  their  Intensity.  The  fact 
that  International  trade  has  been  able  to 
survive  such  havoc  in  any  degree  and  that 
such  a  meeting  as  this  could  take  place  In 
1942  speaks  well  for  the  toughness  of  the 
economic  system  and  the  courage  of  the 
trader. 

You  have  been  addressed  in  recent  years 
on  the  diverse  manifestations  of  economic 
warfare  v.hlch  have  handicapped  the  trader 
during  the  decade  Just  passed,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  ending  such  warfare  if  the  world 
is  ever  to  recover  Its  balance.  That  warfare 
received  Impetus  in  the  economic  policies 
of  the  war  of  1914.  was  perpetuated  in  article 
16  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  was  held  :n 
abeyance  during  the  inflatlonar,-  prosperity 
of  the  twenties,  and  broke  cut  again  with 
renewed  Intensity  in  the  strains  and  stresses 
cf  the  thirties.  It  disclosed  extraordinary 
ingenuity  in  devising  import  restrictions  of 
all  kinds,  export  subsidies,  exchange  ccnttols. 
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and  discriminatory  practices  wh! 
foreign   trader  at   the  mer' 
policy     Political  economy  L 
8lv.  -r.y  of  many  nation.- 

CO;     -  :;    finally   ended   In 

International  and  revolutionary, 
this  war  Is  ended  rightly  and 
hence,  the  struggle  Is  likely  to 
the  economic  area,  for  what  eacl 
consider,   short-slghtedly.    the 
aelf-preserratloD 

For  these  reasons  the  many 
dealing  with  the  baffling  probl 
settlement    and    post-war    life 
attention  to  the  urgency  of 
shackles   on    International 
the     1930s     developed     In     suet 
Whether  they  can  do  so  will 
underlying  political  factors — a 
a  rea.'*':nable  measure  of  conftden 
warring  nation-?;   a  realization  t 
pl*»s  of  all   nations  must   be  all 
and  to  live  under  conditions 
with  their  social  advancement;  a 
tlon  to  suppress  the  InFtincis 
ard  particularly  to  avoid  confu^ 
tlcn    against    governments    with 
against  private  citizens;  an  appr<f? 
economic  nationalism,  promoted 
reurded    by   the    treaties  of    19 
harmony  with  current  necessitlei 
wider  regional  exchanges;   an  el 
the   fear   of   pcinical   extinction 
ment  by  the  device  cf  "enforcl 
some  nations  upon  others      Mert 
tlon  some  of  these  underlying  pi 
sitles  of  an  economic  peace  wU! 
magnitude  of  the  problems  faci 
war  world.     Indeed,  the  quest 
clencT.  stimulated  by  the 
war.  may  give  birth  to  a  new  im 
which  small  states  may  be  at  le; 
cally  subjected  to   the   needs  of 
neighbors. 

Ycu  have  also  been  repeatedly 
close  relation  between  foreign  Inv 
foreign  trade  and  that  one  Is  the 
of  the  other.     Mere  than  trade  1 
ment  Is  dependent  on  stable 
tlons  and   the  reign  of  law      F 
hectic  times  pefjjple  mu?t  ca*  a-   ; 
can.  so  that  some  exchange  of 
materials    for    the    products    of 
bound  to  continue  In  the  face  o 
cap<5.     Not   so  with   foreign    Inv 
the  migration  of  capital,  which 
sign  of  maltreatment  is  likely  to 

Anc'  yet  large  areas  of  the  world 
imable  to  create  out  of  their 
that  surplus  wsalth  which  would 
pendence    on    foreign     capital 
Particularly  Is  this  true  of  agrlcu 
tries    beginning    an    Industrial 
It    Is    true    of   practically    every 
Latin  America.      It  was  true   cr 
States  during  the  nineteenth  cei 
meny    of   our  ratlrcads   and    ir.dT 
largely    d- pendent    for    th  .;     ,   i 
growth  on  European  capital,     r 
ades  continue  to  be  true  of  the  F  i 
The  nineteenth  century.  &"■_:: .-i 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  a:: 
wa\-s  a  better  comprehension  of  • 
the  human  being  and  of  InteUu^ 
meet  those  needs  than  the  twentli 
seems  to  display.     It  was  realized 
the  free  flow  of  capital  was  lnd;s 
the  exploration  and  exploitation 
oped  areas,  political  and  legal  core 
be  create     which,  while  natural! 
assurance     against     cconom'c     r: 
nevertheless  aSord  some  security 
lltical  destruction.     And  If   local 
only  an  a«tenslblc  and  not  a  real 
against  arbitrary    discrimination 
of  Jtistlce.  International  law  cam'= 
vestor  s  aid   to  assure  h:m  a  rrca 
prc<ess  of  law.     Under  such  conb 
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countries  where  capital  accumulated  and  the 
countries  that  needed  this  capital  both 
profited  by  the  stability  which  brought  the 
Investment  and  the  resulting  trade. 

Governments  at  first  took  but  little  In- 
•  terest  In  the  enterprise,  and  made  Jtistlflable 
distinctions  between  contractual  or  economic 
risks,  taken  with  open  eyes  or  necessarily 
Incurred,  and  exceptional  tortious  or  political 
risks,  aga.nst  which  the  citizen  would  Justi- 
fiably a.<5k  protection,  both  locally  and  inter- 
nationally. Even  In  such  matters  as  In- 
direct or  portfolio  foreign  investments,  of 
which  American  citizens  are  said  to  own 
nearly  »4  000.000.000,  the  custom  has  been 
not  to  Interpose  against  good  faith  or  un- 
avoidable defaults,  of  which  Americans  have 
been  the  victims  on  a  large  scale,  but  to 
protect  and  support  the  bondholders  against 
bad  faith,  diversion  of  security  or  pledges, 
arbitrary  repudiation,  or  rank  discrimination. 

In  the  matter  of  direct  Investments  the 
force  of  circumstances  and  enterprise  has 
made  American  citizens  the  owners  of  about 
$7.000.COO  000  worth  In  foreign  countries, 
distributed  among  Industries  fostering  ccm- 
municaticn  and  transportation,  manufactur- 
ing, mining,  agriculture,  and  miscellaneous 
enterprises  About  two-thirds  of  the  total, 
as  In  the  case  of  portfolio  securities,  is  in- 
vested in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  much  In 
Canada  but  most  in  Latin  America.  What 
Latin -American  countries  do  Is  therefore  of 
great  importance  to  the  whole  institution  of 
foreign  investment,  and  the  major  problems 
have  aris.  n  In  that  quarter. 

So  widespread  and  common  is  the  habit 
of  having  nationals  or  national  capital 
abroad,  that  a  great  body  of  law  has 
grown  up  around  the  practice,  determining 
the  legal  relation  between  tJie  foreign  ele- 
ment and  the  local  government  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  foreign  element  and  its  own 
government  on  the  other  hand.  Finally.  In- 
ternational law  has  established  by  precedent 
the  relation  between  the  two  governments 
arising  out  of  this  Investment.  Without 
undertaking  to  analyze  this  complex  of  legal 
relations,  it  ma>  be  said  that  the  alien  is 
in  principle  subject  to  the  local  law  and 
has  no  cause  for  international  complaint 
unlesf  he  is  discriminated  against,  unless 
the  advantages  of  the  local  law  are  denied 
him,  unless  he  Is  the  victim  of  an  out- 
rage, initiated  or  supported  by  the  local 
government.  Then  International  law  has 
something  to  say  to  control  the  divagations 
and  Illegalities  of  local  law  or  administra- 
tion— but  only  In  these  exceptional  cases  of 
arbitrariness,  however  disguised,  which  ex- 
pocse  the  foreigner  to  dlEcrlmlnatory  or  in- 
tentional mistreatment.  The  practice  is  now 
so  definitely  controlled  by  law  that  the 
Latin-American  nations  have  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  fear  from  its  application  by  arbitral 
tribunals  or  foreign  office*:  if  there  have 
been  in  the  nineteenth  century  occasions 
when  forceful  intervention  has  made  thf>m 
perform  obligations  against  their  wills,  the 
shoe  Is  now  distinctly  on  the  other  foot. 
Too  many  of  them  desire  the  advantages  of 
foreign  capital,  without  assuming  correspond- 
ing responsibilities. 

There  is  at  the  moment  an  Intellectual 
controven-y  between  a  small  Latin  group  that 
maintains  that  Secretary  Hull,  in  signing 
treaties  a*:  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  pro- 
viding fc-  nonintervention  by  one  country 
in  the  affairs  cf  another  on  this  continent, 
and  providing  that  the  foreigner  may  never 
claim  belter  treatment  than  the  national, 
has  abandoned  the  right  of  diplomatic  inter- 
position (m  behalf  of  injured  American  citl- 
rens  This  answer  was  made  by  Mexico  in 
contesting  the  American  notes  of  1938  pro- 
testing a-jainst  the  confiscation  of  agricul- 
ttjral  lands  by  giving  the  owners  practically 
w  -hv^-s  bonds  and  later  only  a  receipt. 
£-    :^-ary  Hull  s  rf'piy  '^•"s  that  the  treaty  ol 
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Montevideo  did  not  expKJse  foreignei-s  to  the 
risks  of  arbitrary  mistreatment,  whatever 
nationals  might  have  to  suffer.  The  confis- 
cation was  settled  by  a  compromise  payment 
by  Mexico  over  a  period  of  years,  without  ad- 
mitting, however,  that  any  international 
wrong  had  been  committed.  Thlf  matter 
may  come  back  to  plague  us. 

We  have  witnessed  In  recent  years  the  ef- 
fort of  certain  Latin-American  countries  to 
take  over  large  foreign-owned  propi  rtles  on 
one  excuse  or  another,  as  an  alleged  penalty 
for  failure  to  observe  the  local  law,  for  alleged 
defect  of  title,  for  alleged  breach  of  contract, 
for  alleged  superiority  of  the  public  need. 
Unless  such  expropriations  are  closely  con- 
trolled and  checked  by  the  utmost  gc  od  faith 
they  are  likely  to  lead  to  complete  loss  of 
confidence,  the  withdrawal  where  possible  of 
foreign  investments  and  political  conse- 
quences of  an  unpleasant  character 

It  is  a  nice  and  often  difficult  question  how 
far  retroactive  laws  challenging  vested  rights 
can  be  sustained  in  international  law.  But 
when  the  country  of  the  investor  finds  itself 
unwilling  for  political  reasons  to  Ins.st  upon 
the  rule  of  law  and  thus  condones  a  local 
disrespect  for  the  rights  of  forelgn'^rs.  this 
conflict  between  politics  and  law  necessarily 
Impairs  the  security  of  foreign  Invi  strrent. 
If  private  investment  Is  thus  discouraged  and 
public  funds  are  sought  from  or  advanced  by 
a  foreign  country,  the  borrower  may  be  in- 
viting what  in  time  may  become  a  iiew  im- 
perialism The  local  state  Is  in  no  danger 
from  private  capital;  the  acceptance  of  for- 
elfrn-government  capital  may  have  political 
effects.' 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  examine  the 
local  obligations  which  the  foreign  investor 
incurs.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the 
combination  of  the  foreign  capital  ai;d  tech- 
nical skill  with  local  labor  exploiting  natural 
resources  or  industry  brought  an  advantage  to 
the  country,  which  It  recognized  by  law  and 
by  contract  Now,  in  these  new  days,  there 
seems  to  be  an  Impression  that  the  foreigner 
must  go  beyond  the  law  or  his  contract  and 
supply  public  welfare  institutions  for  the 
workers  or  for  the  local  population  which 
the  state  may  fall  to  provide.  As  a  matter 
of    fact,    large-scale    enterprises    have    been 


'The  last  paragraph  of  the  minority  re- 
port on  the  bill  to  increase  the  lending  au- 
thority of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Senate 
Report  2005.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  third 
Session.  August  6.  1940,  reads  as  follows: 

"6.  We  wish  to  make  clear  that  we  ap- 
prove Secretary  Hull's  sincere  and  effective 
policy  of  promoting  friendship  with  South 
American  countries,  a  united  military  front, 
and  a  tmited  opposition  to  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment, but  we  say  that  the  lending  of 
money  to  those  countries  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  that  policy  or  an  advisable  part  of 
that  policy.  We  say  that  It  Is  futile,  waste- 
ful, and  unwise:  that  it  will  seriously  injure, 
and  not  assist,  the  producers  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  farmers  of  North  America.  If  the 
only  way  we  can  maintain  a  good-neighbor 
policy  Is  by  lending  our  neighbors  money, 
then  the  whole  structure  is  based  on  sand 
and  will  be  washed  away  the  moment  the 
loans  stop.  We  know  as  individuals  that  the 
poorest  way  to  make  a  man  a  good  neighbor 
Is  to  lend  him  money.  It  is  far  more  likely 
to  make  him  your  enemy  for  life.  Tlie  same 
resvUt  has  come  in  the  past  from  interna- 
tional loans  and  is  bound  to  come  In  the 
futtire. 

"LTNN   J.   FK.^ZIER, 

••John  G.  Town.send,  Jr., 
"Alva   B.   Adams. 
"Clyde  L   Herriko, 
"Charlfs  W    Topet, 
"John   A    Danaher, 
"Robert  A.  Taft." 
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philanthropic  and  far-sighted  and  have  vol- 
untarily undertaken  to  promote  the  social 
welfare  and  medical  care  of  their  employees 
and  their  families,  and  even  public  works, 
often  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  labor 
law  or  their  contract. 

But  if  it  should  come  to  be  the  practice 
that  foreigners  mvist  submit  to  ever-increas- 
ing burdens  and  impositions  limited  only  by 
local  political  discretion,  then  foreign  invest- 
ment will  become  a  snare  and  a  trap  for  the 
unwary.  Economic  nationalism  in  Latin 
America  has  already  made  foreign  investment 
in  many  respects  precarious;  if  continued, 
these  countries  may  kill  the  gcose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg  and  expose  themselves  to  new 
forms  of  political  imperialism. 

As  one  aspect  of  the  general  destructlve- 
ness  of  confiscation,  a  voice  should  be  raised 
on  behalf  of  the  rule  of  law.  once  thought  to 
be  universally  impregnable,  that  private  prop- 
erty of  alien  enemies  may  not  be  confiscated 
even  in  time  of  war.  That  rule  was  not 
adopted  in  any  sudden  burst  of  humani- 
tarian sentiment  but  was  a  result  of  the  evo- 
lution of  centuries.  It  rests  upon  a  convic- 
tion that  there  is  an  essential  distinction  be- 
tween Invited  property  entrusted  to  your  con- 
stitution and  laws,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
property  destroyed  In  battle,  between  private 
property  and  public  property,  between  non- 
combatant  businessmen  and  soldiers  at  the 
front,  and  on  the  realization  that  confiscation 
is  a  reciprocally  destructive  measure  incon- 
sistent with  economic  common  sense. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  1817  re- 
marked that  "ccnfiscation  must  be  considered 
as  a  violation  of  the  public  faith."  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  whose  reputation  as  a  states- 
man grows  with  the  passing  years,  wrote  two 
of  his  powerful  Camlllus  Letters  in  support  of 
article  10  cf  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794  with 
Great  Brltlan.  which  provided  that  In  the 
event  of  war  or  national  differences,  private 
debts  or  private  money  or  securities  should 
never  be  sequestrated  or  confiscated,  "it  being 
unjust  and  impolitic  that  debts  and  engage- 
ments contracted  and  made  by  individuals 
•  •  •  should  ever  be  destroyed  or  Im- 
paired by  national  authority  on  account  of 
national  differences  and  discontents."  Ham- 
ilton contended  that  in  the  case  of  such 
foreign  Investments — 

"There  is  no  parity  between  the  ca.se  of  the 
persons  and  goods  of  enemies  found  in  our 
country  and  that  of  the  persons  and  goods 
cf  enemies  found  elsewhere.  In  the  former 
there  is  a  reliano*  upon  our  hospitality  and 
Justice;  there  is  an  express  or  implied  safe 
conduct;  the  individuals  and  their  property 
are  in  the  custody  of  our  faith;  they  have  no 
power  to  resist  our  will;  they  can  lawfully 
make  no  defense  against  our  violence;  they 
are  deemed  to  owe  a  temporary  allegiance; 
and  for  endeavoring  resistance  would  be  pun- 
ished as  criminals,  a  character  inconsistent 
with  that  of  an  enemy.  To  make  them  a 
prey  is.  therefore,  to  infringe  every  rule  of 
generosity  and  equity;  it  is  to  add  cowardice 
to  treachery,     •     •     • 

"Moreover,  the  property  of  the  foreigners 
within  our  country  may  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing paid  a  valuable  consideration  for  its 
protection  and  exemption  from  forefeiture; 
that  which  is  brought  in  commonly  enriches 
the  revenue  by  a  duty  of  entry.  All  that  is 
within  our  territory,  whether  acquired  there 
or  brought  there,  is  liable  to  contributions  to 
the  Treasury,  In  common  with  other  similar 
property.  Dees  there  not  result  an  obliga- 
tion to  protect  that  which  contributes  to 
the  expense  of  its  protection?  Will  Justice 
sanction,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war, 
the  confiscation  cf  a  property  which,  during 
peace,  serves  to  augment  the  resources  and 
nourish  the  prosperity  of  a  state? 

"The  property  of  a  foreigner  placed  In  an- 
other country,  by  permission  cf  its  laws,  may 
Justly  be  regarded  as  a  deposit,  of  which  the 


society  is  the  trustee.  How  can  It  be  recon-  ' 
died  with  the  idea  of  a  trust,  to  take  the 
property  from  its  owner,  when  he  has  per- 
sonally given  no  cause  for  its  deprivation?"* 
In  his  Camlllus  Letter  XVIII.  he  added: 
"No  powers  of  language  at  my  command 
can  express  the  abhorrence  I  feel  at  the  Idea 
of  violating  the  property  of  individuals, 
which,  in  an  authorized  intercourse  In  time 
of  peace  has  been  confided  to  the  faith  of 
our  Government  and  laws,  on  account  of  con- 
troversy between  nation  and  nation.  In  my 
view,  every  moral  and  every  political  sei^ 
unite  to  consign  it  to  execration."  ^» 

Yet  article  297  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
apparently  oblivious  to  the  Middle  Age  prec- 
edent it  was  reviving,  authorized  Allied  con- 
fiscation of  enemy  property,  which  during  the 
war  had  been  merely  sequestrated.  For- 
tunately not  all  the  Allied  countries  took 
advantage  of  this  authorization,  and  many 
returned  the  property  to  its  owners.  The 
United  States  had  by  treaty  and  practice 
made  Hamilton's  principles  its  national 
policy,  and,  though  tempted  after  1919  to 
confiscate,  has  v/lth  minor  exceptions  resisted. 
It  has  now,  however,  widely  extended  the 
definition  of  "alien  enemy"  and  has  placed 
upon  its  blacklists  in  Latin  America,  besides 
enemy  nationals,  dozens  of  native  and  for- 
eign individuals  and  fljms  charged  with  hav- 
ing done  business  with  Axis  firms  or  perhaps 
harboring  unfriendly  sentiments.  Theie  is 
no  Judicial  review  of  such  administrative 
charges. 

While  the  blacklists  have  been  defended  as 
constituting  merely  designated  names  with 
whom  American — or  British — nationals  may 
not  do  business,  there  has  recently  been  held 
an  Inter-American  Conference  In  Washing- 
ton which  has  recommended  to  the  countries 
on  this  continent  a  widespread  policy  of 
freezing  and  sequestration  and  an  elimina- 
tion from  the  commercial,  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, and  financial  life  of  the  American 
republics,  by  forced  transfer  and  total  liqui- 
dation of  their  btisinesses.  all  persons  who  it 
is  alleged  are  "acting  against  the  political  and 
economic  Independence  or  security  of  such 
republics."  persons  who,  it  may  be  Inferred, 
are  on  the  American  blacklists. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  reason  why  any 
country  should  not  defend  its  political  and 
economic  security,  but  if  the  recommended 
measure  is  designed  to  authorize  an  economic 
war  on  the  private  property  of  disfavored 
individuals  or  firms,  it  Is  portentous  in  its 
Implications.  No  longer  confined  even  to 
alien  enemies  in  the  proper  sense  It  would,  if 
acted  upon,  expose  to  liquidation  and  proba- 
bly confiscation  the  property  of  any  dis- 
favored business  man.  No  one  can  tell  where 
such  a  doctrine  would  stop.  If  the  safety  of 
private  property  abroad  depends  upon  win- 
ning a  war  how  can  a  limitation  of  arma- 
ments be  seriously  expected,  and  how  can 
foreign  Investments  be  safely  made  except, 
paradoxically,  in  militarily  weak  countries? 
This  policy  of  confiscation,  recognized  uni- 
versally during  the  nineteenth  century  as  a 
relic  of  barbarism,  is  now  revived  in  the 
twentieth  century  as  a  conference  recom- 
mendation to  the  governments  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics. 

The  United  States  now  has  more  invest- 
ments abroad  than  any  other  country  and  its 
businessmen  would  be  the  greatest  sufferers 
from  such  a  policy.  Borrowing  and  exploited 
countries  would  pay  for  the  added  risk  in 
higher  interest  rates  and  other  forms  of  in- 


surance. Having  learned  to  live  in  brick 
houses,  we  shall  have  voluntarily  returned 
to  wooden  buildings.  In  this,  as  In  many 
other  respects,  the  twentieth  century  seems 
to  be  undoing  much  of  the  constructive  work 
of  the  nineteenth.  Our  social  and  economic 
education  seems  to  evolve  in  inverse  ratio  to 
our  scientific  achievements. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  growing  insecurity 
of  foreign  investments  indicates  the  need  cf 
a  reexamination  of  current  practices  and  of 
a  revival  of  some  of  the  elementary  virtues 
which  had  brought  international  trade  and 
migration  of  capital  to  a  pinnacle  of  stability 
and  legal  security.  Unless  this  restoration 
Is  successful,  it  is  hard  to  be  cptimlstic  of 
the  future. 
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^  See  Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton  (Lodge's 
ed.),  vol.  V,  pp.  412  et  seq.  See  the  ex- 
tended quotations  from  Hamilton  and  the 
references  to  th  treaties  concluded  by  the 
United  States  in  Moore.  John  Bassett.  Inter- 
national Law.  and  Some  Current  Illusions 
(New  York,  Macmillan,  1924) ,  pp.  14  et  seq. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  .\LBERT  THOWAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1942 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Houston  Post  of  November  13, 
1942: 

AN   ADMINISTRATION   TRTtTMPH 

Armchair  critics  who  have  been  master- 
minding both  the  strategy  and  diplomacy  of 
this  war  took  a  worse  licking  than  General 
Rommel  when  the  Allies  began  cleaning  up 
North  Africa. 

The  amateur  strategists  and  fireside  diplo- 
mats were  proved  100  percent  wrong  on  every 
count  cf  their  lengthy  indictment  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  military  and  diplomatic 
leaders. 

While  verbal  fighters  belligerently  con- 
demned the  defensive  mentality,  a  favorlto 
epithet.  President  Roosevelt.  General  Mar- 
shall, and  General  Eisenhower  were  labori- 
ously preparing  the  show  in  north  and  west 
Africa  and  the  British  were  gathering  their 
forces  for  the  Egyptian  offensive. 

Drives  of  that  magnitude  do  not  Jtist  hap- 
pen. The  African  Invasion  was  painstakingly 
planned  and  then  rehearsed.  The  secret  was 
well  kept,  but  our  military  leaders  here  and 
In  London  Jumped  out  of  their  skins  whenever 
a  radio  commentator  or  news  writer  made  a 
shrewd  guess  about  the  African  theater  of 
operations.  While  the  amateurs,  pounding 
on  something  that  obviously  needed  to  be 
done,  demanded  that  Africa  be  cleaned  out, 
the  massive  operations  necessary  to  do  the 
Job  were  being  prepared. 

President  Roosevelt  and  military  and  naval 
leaders  could  not  reply  to  their  critics.  They 
could  not  even  ask  that  discussion  or  specula- 
tion tie  curbed  without  disclosing  their  plans, 
so  they  took  the  rap  in  silence 

Similarly  canny  Secjetary  Hull  was  forced 
to  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  the  most 
violent  charges  that  he  was  appeasing  the 
Vichy-Laval  regime.  Instead  of  appeasing 
Laval,  Mr.  Hull,  It  is  abundantly  clear  now, 
was  playing  him  for  a  sucker. 

The  recurrent  canard  about  British-Ameri- 
can friction  and  need  for  a  unified  high  com- 
mand also  evaporated  into  thin  air  when 
American  forces  descended  on  French  Africa. 
The  operation,  involving  heavy  British  na- 
val and  land  forces,  and  dependent  for  suc- 
cess upon  coordination  with  movements  of 
the  British  Eighth  Army  in  Egypt,  was  carried 
out  under  tmified  command.    The  boss  was 
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an  American  general.    There  could 
no  more  superb  timing  or  better   c 
tion  between  the  Eighth  Army  In   Ej 
Its  British  ground  forces    a-  -    Ar 
and  tanls  suppcjrt  and  thi^   Arr. 
naval,    air   and    land    forces   whic 
North  Africa. 

I»rime    Minister    Churchill    said    fc»re8id 
Roosevelt  was  the  author  of  the  offer 
added.  "In  all  of  It   I  have  been   qis  active 
and  ardent  llrutenant." 

Thus   the   President   gets  fuU 
master  stroke  of  military  strn 
one  best  qualified  by  knowledgr- 
accord  It 

The    Prench-Afrlcan     coup 
resoundingly    the   yelps    that    F 
been    moved    by    political    conaidtriiiicns    in 
his  prosecution  of  the  war.     Had  *h'. 
action   occurred  during  the  w 
November   3    election.    Instead 
after,  the  election  results  might  bjave  been 
different. 

In  a  lightning  thrust  that  outdih  Hitler's 
best  performance.s.  It  wh.<  demonstrated  that 
all  the  things  for  which  the  critics  and  calain 
Ity  howlers  were  crying;  hnd  been  achieved 

It  was  a  mugnlQceni  piece  of  str » 
lUuiUy    executed;    an    amaaUiglv 
move  whose  imp'-^'i"'-  i*   v  •■re 
itmlnary  to  opei.i   .;    i  -.        t   -   : 
a.s  an  rpenlnfj  of  n  v.tui  iUppi;    i. 
a.OOO   to   a  500   mllr«    mn    »f«»(rfr'. 
Mt>n>ated      It   m  u     ^  i     • 

•V«n»*-lhe    c^^lln!\-.''      r    H    n.'-r    . 
R*yp*  '      ''        \    irrlcon    mva 

thnn  wa.  iXkHs;.;!    rut  the  Yai\k« 
Rt  pr^clM'ly  the  |v«ythoh>Ricrtl  m<  i»ic  \i  to  tnks 
«rl-    ■  '    'p  pf  thiMie  e\i»n»!» 

-;  >  T  -  a  p.>werf\il  lenv^n  \r\  all  thla  for  all 
Aniericrtus  Srrryone  ha«  a  nMe  t>  piny  tn 
•  hi«  wnr  It  u  ltnp«^rtaiir.  even  If 
•svinn  tin  cans,  Rnersy  »-n*tr< 
minding  the  war  may  wril  be  u«rd 
the  thousnnd  and  ons  things  th  •  averag* 
riviitnn  can  do  to  help  t.e  wtr  eJTorJ  along 

Oirrction  of  mlliiary  opfratlon.* 
'  ■    ''■''■'  '     1    '  'nala  who  ran  not 
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>       '    '■'■<"      ■       -   to  l>e  influenced    r^v  public 

r    i:v    r, 

rii.it  doeant  me«n  cIrlMans  have  i,o  riK'ht 
to  critlclw      Blunder"  ahould  be  r*  ndrmned 
with   TiRor  brcnu^e   the   public  hi'  i  an   un 
trrlng  in.itlncf   m   tuch   mnftert 
*lth'  ut  I '  '    A  hen  thl)  • 

well    and    •  cr  ^-v,  free  tc      r 

■  •'     <  \  which  dlctatorahp* 

S'  '   >■    lU"'  ;  ,!r.cnt 

n  1*    detail*  of    military   prepnra|i(in.'<   can 
r  ul«ed  In  adv!\i\ce      N-     li 

f    ■•  mntic    netrotintlon"     f  ; 

•tift  we  curried  on  nith  V'-^v 

Americans  mu«t  becon-.c  accu 
waning  for  our  gmnd  strategy  to  infold  on 
th«  tjattleflelda  and  on  the  ocea  is  They 
must  restrtj'.n  their  de«;ire  to  kno4  what  Is 
gotng  on  before  it  hnppens  T' 
•iHl  healthy  curloxlty.  developed  \ 
'  '  sentiment  and  arraw  votes, 
^  !,  ;  c'sed   for  the  duration 

W.»r.  unfortunately   do«i  not  len^  Itself  to 
the  Dr    Onllup  technlqus. 
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wtr  a.nd  In  the  solution  of  post-war 
problems.  On  Armistice  Day  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  conducted  a"  ■:-; usually  sig- 
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t  The  chairman  of   the  committee 

•'  andled  t^o  cpiebration  was  Col. 

U  '.:•■■  J.  Stiter  a:  ',  as  a  part  of  the 
patriotic  services  several  inspiring  ad- 
di  esses  were  delivered.  I  regret  that  the 
rules  of  the  Congressional  Record  do 
not  permit  the  inclusion  of  all  the  worth- 
•Ahile  speeches  made  on  that  day.  but 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
rl'ir^,"  'h"  addresses  of  the  Honorable 
K  ;>•  •  :■  I  Lucas  and  the  Honorable  Rob- 
e:-  J    F.iU: 

WHAT  ARE  W«   FIGHTING  FOR? 

iBy  Robert  H.  Lucas) 

The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth 
Rock  3  centuries  ago  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  epoch  In  the  history  of  humanity — 
the  Age  of  Freedom 

That  event  may  have  had  more  far-reach- 
ln(?  Implications  than  those  brave  pioneers 
had  In  mind  at  the  time,  but  their  coming 
has  proved  to  be  a  living  proclamation  to 
the  world  that  here  la  not  only  a  land  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom  from  the  tyranny  and  op- 
pre«alcm  of  the  Old  World,  but  »  citadel  of 
fr^sdom  for  all  mankind 

Theirs  was  a  dream  of  human  emanclp«< 
tlon  -a  dream  of  InteUectunl,  »plrltual,  and 
pergonal  fTeed<un  which  flcurlahed  into  rt- 
allty  aa  the  American  »yat*m  of  fovsmmcnt— 
the  American  way  of  life 

The  bloody  fvo'tprlnt.t  In  the  fn>irn  anows 
at  Vi»lley  FoiRs  a  century  and  a  half  latsr. 
the  atrugul*  to  establlnh  the  new  Republic, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  wers 
but  neceraary  itepplng  8ton«»a  m  th«  path 
that  had  been  si  t  for  thoss  who  were  to 
follow.  Thene  thrilling  svents  In  the  history 
of  our  country  were  only  the  natural  Inherl- 
tai^e  of  those  bravt  sons  to  whom  was 
p«Metl  on  the  responalblllty  for  thU  new 
order  in  the  world. 

Tlioae  who  undertook  to  establUh  the  nsw 
freedom  and  their  son*  who  followed  from 
generation  to  generation,  knew  well  what 
hartUhlpa  were  to  be  borne  and  whnt  wicrl- 
flcea  were  to  be  made  and  they  bore  them 
and  they  made  them  If  that  had  not  been 
so,  there  would  ha\c  been  no  new  freedom,  no 
new  republic  and  no  citadel  of  democracy  to- 
day to  withstand  the  prsasnt  culoasal  assault 
upi  n  It, 

Now  three  centuries  after  the  landing  cf  the 
Pilgrim!',  one  and  one-half  centuries  after 
Valley  Forge,  we  are  confronted  with  all  the 
power,  all  the  fury,  all  the  might  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  Old  World  has  been  able  to 
asi^emble  for  a  final  grand  assault  upon  the 
democracy  of  the  new. 

It  \%  not  a  threat  It  Is  upon  us.  It  Is 
not  a  queation  of  whether  It  could  have  been 
met  In  another  way  or  put  off  to  another  day. 
It  Is  knocking  at  our  door  It  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  what  might  happen. 

Our  ships  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Our  sons  and  brothers  have  died  and  arc  this 
minute  giving  fheir  lives.  Our  resources  are 
beirtf  destroyed.  It  is  happening  now.  The 
A  >  \ging  furiously, 

;:  o-nl  hour  Is  here.  The  decisive 
battl>  mg  up.    The  time  is  not  far  dis- 

tant ij.si  iiu  which  all  our  prayers,  all  or 
efforts,  all  our  potential  power  may  be  in  vain. 

The  time  la  now.  We  shall  be  either  vic- 
torious m  this  struggle  against  tyranny,  or  the 
great  American  citadel  of  democracy  shall  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past  and  w«  shall  each 
and  every  one  of  us  t>ecome  a  vassal  subject 
of  Old  World  tyranny 

In  other  eras  of  world  history  courageous 
men  have  undertaken  to  eetabllsh  the  princi- 
pal of  human  emancipation — other  efforts 
have  l5een  made  to  establish  the  democratic 
system  lu  human  society   but   those  efforts 
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were  short  lived  and  soon  wiped  out.  Crushed 
l)€fore  sufBclent  strength  was  developed  to 
withstand  the  natural  enemy. 

It  Is  different  today.  The  American  system 
of  freedom,  now  three  centuries  old,  has  ac- 
quired such  proportions — has  spread  Its  Influ- 
ence— Its  appeal — to  such  an  extent  through- 
out the  world,  to  the  peoples  of  all  nations — 
that  It  gives  promise  of  victory  over  the  or- 
ganized and  powerful  resources  of  all  its 
enemies. 

The  concept  of  government — the  way  of 
life  that  was  proclaimed  at  Plymouth  Rock 
and  at  Valley  Forge — is  the  Issue  that  will  be 
determined  in  this  war. 

The  American  sjrstem  of  freedom  Is  In  the 
balance. 

This  ruthless  world-wide  war  will  either 
crush  the  fruits  of  cur  efforts  for  300  years 
and  make  the  Unlttd  Slates  of  America  a 
third-class  vassal  state,  or  we  shall  be  the 
victors — the  leader  of  nations,  and  establish 
the  American  dream  of  human  emancipation 
throughout  the  world. 

We  speak  of  freedom  so  frequently  and  so 
blithely  that  I  sometimes  think  we  lose  the 
full  appreciation  of  Its  meaning.  But  I  be- 
lieve we  are  now,  because  of  the  necessities 
of  war,  getting  some  Idea,  from  day  to  day,  of 
what  the  loss  of  freedom  would  mean  And 
I'm  sure  before  this  war  is  ended  we'll  all 
better  understand  why  peoples  have  been 
willing  to  flght  and  die  for  it. 

I've  heard  people  say.  "What  «r«  we  fight- 
ing fotT'  They  ask  the  quest  ion  only  be- 
MUM  they  h«\'en't  thought  tt  throunh.  To 
them  X  say  yv»u've  gv)t  to  re»d  ag^in  your 
history  of  the  world.  You've  got  to  brush  up 
on  the  history  of  America  to  know  and  un- 
derstand. 

To  them  I  say,  when  you  understand  why 
the  Pilgiims  undcrtmik  ihrlr  haeardous,  un- 
charted e.tpedition,  why  they  fought  with 
savages  and  ravages  of  the  wilds  of  an  un- 
known land,  then  you'll  know  what  we're 
fighting  for. 

When  you  fully  understand  why  men  itif- 
fcred  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  cold  at  Volley 
FV%rge— why  Washington  crtissed  the  Ice- 
flUcd  Delaware,  then  you'll  understand  what 
Americans  are  fighting  for  today. 

Then  you'll  undfrstaj',d  that  to  win  this 
war  the  same  ctx^peratlon.  determination, 
and  unity  of  spirit  and  of  purpose  must  be 
behind  our  fighting  men, 

Tliero  shall  be  trying  days  ahead  of  u«. 
There  shall,  perhaps,  be  daikncss,  gloom,  and 
despair.  But  let  us  never  lose  faith  In  those 
who  wage  the  bottle  for  us.  Nor  falter  In 
our  determination  to  follow  through  to 
victory  the  cause  for  which  so  many  other 
Amerlcnns  have  given  their  Uvea  at  other 
times. 

It  Is  limes  like  these  that  we  can  best  get 
A  true  conception  of  the  value  of  life.  For 
no  life  Is  more  valuable  than  one  given  for 
Its  country.  And  none  is  so  valueless  a.s  one 
without  a  country  worth  giving  It  fur.  In 
the  language  of  one  American  to  another, 
"We're  In  this  war  and  we've  got  to  win  It" 

We  can't  all  be  general*— we  can't  all  be 
on  the  firing  line.  There  can  be  only  one 
coramander-ln -chief. 

We  can  win  It  with  the  least  loss  6f 
Amerlcon  lives  only  by  a  unanimous  deter- 
mination that  eacli  of  ua  shall  give  our  all- 
out  patriotic  support  to  those  who  plan  the 
battle  and  lead  the  flght. 

Complete  cooperation  and  patriotic  unity 
o,f  spirit  and  purpose  of  all  of  us  behind 
the  lines  Is  most  certainly  the  least  that 
Is  due  to  those  who  go  down  Into  the  valley 
of  death  that  our  country  may  survive  and 
freedom  live  on. 

AKMISTICK    DAT,    NOVEMBER    11,    104  3 

(By  Robert  J.  Ball) 

Our  American   Republic  was  born  of  the 

labor  and  starvation,  tears  and  blood  of  our 

forefathers,  upon  faith  in  Gcd,  the  right  of 

life,  liberty,  and  the  piu^uit  of   happinesf. 
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These  fundamental  and  lne.\GraDie  pnncipies 
upon  which  this  great  Republic  was  founded. 
In  spite  of  Its  many  hindrances,  trials,  and 
vicissitudes,  thank  God.  still  live  and  stiU 
survive. 

I've  been  wondering  how  we  can  celebrate 
Armistice  Day  in  a  world  that  has  so  broken 
the  armistice?  Yet,  In  the  presence  of  our 
own  and  allied  millions  on  the  firing  line, 
how  can  we  fall  to  celebrate  It?  This  Is  not 
only  a  momentous  occasion,  these  are  mo- 
mentous times,  when  cathedrals  are  used  for 
horses  and  pearls  are  cast  before  swine. 

True,  this  anniversary  is  partly  obscured  by 
new  layers  of  events,  but  the  men  of  1918,  for 
whom  Armistice  Day  meant  absolute  victory 
and  homecoming,  will  never  forget  It.  In- 
deed, for  all  the  civilized  world,  this  day  has 
a  vast  and  significant  suggestion  still. 

Following  our  trying  and  heartbreaking 
days  at  Belleau  Wood.  Chateau  Thierry,  and 
the  Argonne;  following  that  historic  Armi- 
stice Day  back  In  1918,  which  represented  a 
definite  and  complete  victory  of  American 
and  Allied  forces  over  Germany,  we  closed 
our  eyes  and  folded  our  hands,  and  thus 
we  stood  by  and  let  another  and  vastly 
bloodier  war  engulf  the  whole  world  Today 
we  fight  as  we  did  In  1917  and  1918,  to  bring 
«  permanent  peace  and  ju.stic*  to  all  peo- 
ples-Including our  enemies  -and  only.  If 
we  finht  this  devastating  war  through  to  a 
victorious  conclusion  will  our  struggle  t)e 
wt^rth  the  price  we  sJiall  hav«  to  pay. 

Bttck  m  I77fl  both  George  WaKhlixgVon  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  struck  upon  the  same 
Idea  for  a  motto  to  be  graven  ujwn  a  seal 
that  was  to  be  deal«md  Each  without 
knowing  what  the  other  had  proposed,  chose 
M  a  motto,  "Rebellion  to  tyrants  Is  obedi- 
ence to  Ood."  This  motto  Is  as  appropriate 
today  aa  It  was  in  1776,  "Rebellion  to  ty- 
rants la  obedience  to  Ood," 

We  in  America  eeem  to  feel  that  we  know 
fomelhlhR  of  what  la  going  on,  but  mei-ely 
hearing  what  may  be  heard  Is  not  auWilent, 
Loud  events  are  ao  notoriously  pertinent 
that  If  we  are  not  to  be  deluded  by  them 
we  need  some  aubntantlnl  clue  to  their  mean- 
ing. What  we  think  today  and  where  we 
stand  today  depends  upon  our  knowledge  of 
this  world  chaos  and  our  total  phiUwophy 
of  life  The  tlm?  for  debate  la  passed;  the 
roll  of  definite  and  ultimate  conviction  la 
being  called  Truth  Is  a  divine  attribute 
and  the  foundation  of  every  virtue  I  some- 
times wonder  if  we  have  had  It. 

On  the  one  hand  we  are  told  that  this  new 
military  mlRht  throu«hout  the  world  is  the 
prophet  of  a  new  order  of  economic  and  so- 
cial life;  that  what  we  see  occurring  today  la 
a  new  dawn  for  humanity,  breaking  glo^jnlly. 
and  haltliiHlv,  over  the  entire  universe  Over 
against  that  thought,  I  take  the  view  that 
what  we  see  today  Is  the  thrashing  wrath  and 
termagant  fury  of  an  ancient  evil  being  ex- 
pelled In  a  cataclysm  of  Ita  own  making, 
which  will  be  overthrown,  a.s  evil  always  la 
overthrown,  by  Its  own  dan^nable  implements 
and  nefarious  weapons. 

Abotit  1  year  ago  we  said,  "No  one  yet  knows 
what  kind  of  a  war  this  is  or  will  become." 
No  one  knew  which  alleged  friends  would  be 
enemies,  or  which  enemies  would  be  friends. 
Since  that  fateful  hour  of  Pearl  Harbor  we 
have  seen  many  things  happen,  and  yet  it  was 
not  strange,  for  only  those  who  could  see  Just 
the  outer  aliell  of  coming  evenu  were 
astounded. 

What  we  aee  today  la  not  history,  but  the 
Interruption  of  history.  Awhile  ago  someone 
remarked  that  "A  bull  In  a  china  shop  Is  a 
very  distracting  and  disturbing  thing,  but 
he  Is  not  history";  nor  is  he  symbolic  of  a 
time  when  bulls  shall  become  general  man- 
agers of  china  shops.  Nor  Is  this  war  pro- 
phetic cf  a  militaristic  future,  when  cur  fam- 
ily firesides  will  be  bomb-proof  holes  in  the 
fields. 

Its  meaning.  I  think.  Is  that  r'"'=  wr  v.  \vv 
stupidly  permitted  to  live  and  f-    vv   ^J   t    :;.- 
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mon  consent  have  given  eilect  to  the  law  oy 
which  one  evil  breeds  another  evil  to  be  its 
nemesis.  This  global  Are  now  burning  and 
that  on  which  it  feeds  shall  both  sink  in 
ashes. 

We  here  In  America  apparently  had  neither 
the  statesmanlike  foresight  nor  the  common 
courage  to  stamp  out  the  evil  by  civilized 
means  while  it  was  still  in  its  seedling  stage. 
Nor  did  Britain,  nor  France,  under  whose 
very  nose  Hitler's  war  machine,  the  greatest 
ever  assembled  on  top  of  earth,  make  one 
gesture  to  stop  It.  As  a  result  of  feeble,  stu- 
pid, and  vacillating  statesmanship,  we  have 
the  most  horrifying  conflagration  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

We  now  approach  the  time — more  rapidly 
than  we  perhaps  think — when  the  present 
disorder  shall  have  consumed  Itself.  But  we 
can't  stand  Inanely  by  and  wait  for  that 
day  to  come. 

We  must,  all  alike — not  as  Democrats  or 
Republicans  or  butchers  and  bakers  and 
candlestick  makers  but  a*  red-blooded  Ameri- 
cans with  a  unity  of  thought,  action,  and 
purpose — work  with  a  zeal  and  energy  and 
courage  the  like  of  which  we've  never  known 
before.  We  dare  not  fail  to  give  every  ounce 
of  strengtli  and  effort  we  poaseaa  here  on 
the  home  front  while  our  buys  are  giving 
Uio  best  ll»ey  have — all  they  have— their 
life's  blood  If  need  be— tliat  this  freedom, 
tlUa  American  way  of  life,  shall  nut  pcruh 
from  the  eorUi, 

TUoat  of  you  who  have  no  sons  yt>t  In 
the  MTvtce  do  not  and  ooiutot  rtollie  what 
It  means  the  half  th;tt  It  means  to  the 
motheis  and  fathers  back  home.  I  feel  that 
I  know  aomethlug  of  what  it  la  like  oa  I 
have  two  sona  In  the  service.  My  elder  sou  la 
on  Oaudalcauol.  My  younger  son  la  on  hla 
way  over  there  with  the  »rmoix>d  force. 

How  about  j-our  sona  who  have  gone  from 
their  comfortable  homes  and  happy  fireeldoa. 
to  live  days  and  nights  in  fox  holes,  smell  the 
stench  of  human  fiesh,  and  wltneaa  the  viola- 
tion of  every  human  right,  every  moral  and 
civil  code  that  has  been  recognlited  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  that  you  may  con- 
tinue to  cr.ll  your  hearthstone  your  own?  Do 
you  Imngine  they  have  much  respect  for  or 
sympathy  with  Intermittent  strikes  back 
here  on  the  production  line  or  are  greotly  con- 
cerned about  who  won  or  lost  in  the  election 
of  last  Tueeday?  No,  no.  Their  flrat  con- 
cern and  their  whole  concern  Is  winning  the 
war — crushing  the  evildoers  till  there  will 
not  be  enoufth  left  to  ever  again  raise  their 
filthy  fingers  toward  the  throats  of  innocent 
people.  We  must  not — we  shall  not  let  them 
down. 

One  bhlp  drives  Bast  and  another  drives  West. 
With  the  self-same  winds  that  blow, 
Tis  the  set  of  the  sails  and  not  tl)c  gales, 
That  determines  the  way  they  shall  go. 
Like  the  ways  of  the  sea  Is  the  way  of  life. 
"Tls  the  set  of  the  soul  that  determines  tlie 

goal. 
And  not  the  calm  nor  the  strife. 


Southern    Nfgro   Regents    Interfermct    oi 
His  Pretended  Bene  1  actors 
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exi:i'uincc  ol  two  distinct  races  of  ct  ;^  n« 
in  one  area  in  our  own  way,  as  we  -^ 
so  successfully  done  for  years,  and  with- 
out interference  by  you  ladies  and  pcn"r- 
men  and  your  friends  and  con  :.;;;(  :t-, 
practically  all  of  whom  are  thoroughly 
ignorant  of  the  conditions  as  they  exist 
in  the  South.  I  have  informed  you  that 
the  Negro  understands,  loves,  and  appre- 
ciates the  South  and  that  his  attitude  is 
thoroughly  reciprocated  by  his  white 
neighbor.  As  Illustrative  of  that  fact,  I 
quote  a  news  article  from  the  Birming- 
ham Post: 

KECRO   RESOLUTION   RAPS   "IVTERFnaNCE" 

Demopolis  November  3 — A  mass  meeting 
of  Negroes  here  In  Alabama's  famed  Black 
Belt,  where  Negroes  far  outnumber  whites, 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  memt>er8  of 
the  two  races  "feel  entirely  competent  to 
work  out  our  own  problem?  together  without 
Influence  of  any  other  groups." 

The  resolution  was  adopted  at  a  meeting 
called  to  celebrate  oversubscribing  of  the 
Negro  quota  In  the  Alabama  War  Chest  cam- 
paign. 

The  resolution  also  deplored  strikes  In  In- 
dustries which  slowed  down  war  production 
and  calhd  on  all  Nogroeb,  "wherever  they  nuy 
be  m  Ute  United  States,  to  c«Me  this  aabota«« 
of  war  production. 

"We  deplore  outside  interference  by  peo- 
ple of  any  color  who  do  not  or  will  not 
understand  the  spirit  ol  respect  and  nuitual 
helpfulnesa  existing  between  citttens  ot  the 
two  races  of  the  Black  Belt  of  Alabama;  as 
we.  who  have  lived  together  tn  harmony  for 
so  long,  feel  entirely  competent  to  work  out 
our  own  problems  together  without  Influence 
of  any  other  groups,"  said  the  resolution. 

Though  the  date  line  town  of  r  ;  o- 
lls  is  not  In  my  con{:rc,<;.«lonni  ui^inct. 
It  Is  Just  across  the  river  therefrom  and 
only  approximately  20  miles  from  the 
town  In  which  I  was  born  as  well  a.s  the 
one  In  which  I  have  lived  since  shortly 
thereafter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  good 
Negro  cltltens  of  the  finest  section  In  the 
world  do  not  appreciate  this  Interference 
with  our  local  affairs  any  more  than 
white  people  do.  Instead  they  thoroughly 
agree  with  my  consldertHl  Judgment  that 
you  do  them  no  favor  by  i^ttemptlng  to 
dictate  their  conduct  and  ours.  Please 
discontinue  doing  so  and  permit  us  to 
continue  to  dwell  together  In  peace,  hap- 
piness, and  und«^rstanci  :  ■  u.  v '-  have 
for  so  many  years.  We  miIcMhui  no  de- 
sire to  interfere  with  your  local  affairs. 
Please  manifest  sufficient  sportsmanship 
to  Indulge  In  the  same  courtesy  to  us, 
both  white  and  black,  of  the  South. 


Eight  MmilxTj.  of  One  Fnrrii'v  F:,'r\c  Thrir 
Cci.intry 
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or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ot  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1942 

Mr     I  FA      Mr.   Speaker,   Sebastopol. 

Sonc"--.  i ;■,  Calif.,  in  my  district,  is 

the  home  of  a  family  which  ii  ;i...  xr.^  a 
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very    noteworthy    contribuiior 
services  of  our  country  in  this 

:  his  family  consists  of  Mr. 
O.  N.  Johnson  and  their  11 
boys  and  1  girl.     Six  of  thes^ 
now    in    service    with    the 
marines. 

The  mother  prizes  a  six 
flag  awarded  her  by  the  Americ 
Two  more  of  their  sons  plan 
the  service  as  soon  a^  they 
and  the  only  daughter  is  plann 
come  a  war  nurr,e. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  are 
an  arsenal  manufacturing:    i- 
for    military    purposes.       :.! 
miles  from  the  place  of  work, 
a  week  drive  to  and  from  thei 
mcnt  where  they  give  fuU-hou 
to    the   production   of    ammuii 
their  country. 

The  members  of  this  family 
sons,   and   daughter — are   fine 
unpretentious  Citizens,  pa'rf 
voted    to    their    country      I 
these  parents  some  week^    _ 
their   sincerity,  earnest   ur.U 
tious  fidelity  to  their  countr 
less  than  inspiring.    They 
nobility  of  service  wiuch  it  is 
to  commend. 
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Monday.  November  16. 

Mr.      r-\r:.!  AN       M' 
Times  Heraia,  ul  Dallas.  TiX 
October  27,  1942.  contained  a 
esting  article  by  David  L    C 
had  appeared  in  the  curreni  i 
Atlantic    Monthly.     The    arti 
intimate  and  comprehensive 
the  life  and  achievements  o 
Sam  Rayburn.  of  Bonham.  To 

It  is  as  follows: 

Some   months  ago  an   an*'-H- 
swept  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
munism  was  raised.     Labor, 
everywhere  on  strike,  war  product 
cliiiing.  the  lives  of  underpaid  so 
bein^;  endangered  by  ove-pald  wo 
lived  in  luxurious  safety  at  home. 
ots  called  for  labor's  blood 

Stately  expressions  of  frustrated 
peared   m   the    more   dignified 
papers,   others   howled    In  their 
to  the  editor  piled  up  on  the  desks 
One  letter  a.'ou.-ed  especial  attent 
Ing  herself    Mother."  a  woman  wr 
thoiigh  her  s*n  had  been  in  the 
months   he  had  not  yet  lx?€n 
The  inferences  were  clear:   (a) 
Roose\e:t  was  impotent  to  conduc 
and    (  b  i    wagcs-lovmg  labor  was 
on  the  Job. 

When   Speaker  Sam   Ravbtthn    1 
was  happening  in  Texas  he  gut  m 
plored  that  talent  for  freehand  cus; 
Is  one  of  nature's  many  gilts  to 
even   the  United   States,"   he   told 
"can  fght  a  civil  war  and  n    f 
the  same  time.'    The  Speakt :   v 
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Tr.ere.  o;-;  a  public  platform,  he  first  dis- 
posed of  "Mother."  Inquiry  had  revealed  that 
her  son  had  been  issued  a  rifle,  that  he  had 
qualified  as  a  marksman,  and  that  he  had 
then  been  transferred  to  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  where  for  months  he  had  been  attack- 
ing strongly  entrenched  bodies  of  canned 
corn  with  a  hand  truck.  Then  the  Speaker 
addressed  himself  to  the  charges  that  labor's 
delinquencies  had  slowed  down  war  produc- 
tion. 

To  one  local  critic,  as  discriminating  in 
his  attack  as  a  west  Texas  cyclone,  he  said: 
"I'm  more  interested  In  dive  bombers  than 
dirt  daubers"  (Texans  are  familiar  with  the 
dirt-daubing  wasp.)  Then  without  oratori- 
cal effort,  and  sticking  close  to  the  subject, 
he  limited  his  recital  almost  to  one  over- 
whelmingly convincing  fact.  ""Last  month." 
he  said,  'we  produced  3,300  planes.  They 
were  made  by  men — not  by  mirrors.  The 
rate  of  production  is  rising.  The  President  s 
1942  quota,  which  the  Axis  called  fantastic, 
will  be  met  if  not  exceeded." 

REASStJRING     INFORMATION 

A  few  hours  later,  headlines  all  over  the 
country  announced:  Speaker  R.aybijrn  says 
"United  States  produced  3,300  planes  last 
month  "  The  news  was  important  because 
plane-production  figures  are  a  carefully 
guarded  secret.  Yet  the  secret  was  being  re- 
vealed by  one  of  the  highest  Government  of- 
fic:als.  and  the  fact  was  reassuring  to  the 
public. 

If  the  effect  of  the  Speaker's  remarks  was 
elsewhere  striking,  it  was  destructive  to 
Texas  labor-baiters.  Labor,  it  appeared,  was 
not  lying  down.  Raybxthn  returned  to 
Washington.  A  few  newspapers  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  wondered  why  the 
Speaker  was  permitted  to  say  what  was  de- 
nied to  them,  but  In  Texas  irresponsible 
critics  went  under,  everybody  went  back  to 
work,  and  the  terror,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  was  laid. 

The  Speakership  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives  is  the  second  most  powerful 
post  in  our  Government,  and  the  Speaker, 
therefore,  looms  large  In  the  affairs  of  the 
land.  Against  this  is  the  fact  that  the  pow- 
ers of  the  President — any  President — are 
great.  When  a  strong  President  is  in  office 
these  powers  are  Increased  by  persuasion, 
pressure,  and  encroachment. 

They  multiply  by  arithmetical  progression 
In  times  of  grave  domestic  crisis  and  by  geo- 
metrical progression  during  war.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt Is  a  strong  President.  His  long  admin- 
istration has  been  almost  entirely  composed 
of  domestic  crisis,  threatened  war.  and  war. 
Congressional  prestige,  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, has  steadily  been  declining  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  One  might  conclude  from  this 
that  the  Speakership  has  become  an  office  of 
form  rather  than  substance — that  the  Speaker 
merely  goes  thrcuRh  tJie  ceremonial  motions 
of  presiding  over  a  House  which  today  is  mori- 
bund and  tomorrow  will  be  dead.  If  this 
were  true,  our  democracy  would  be  approach- 
ing its  end. 

The  present  Speaker.  Sam  RATBtJRN.  of  Eon- 
ham,  Tex  ,  widely  known  both  in  Texas  and 
Washington  as  "Sam."  has  an  undeflnable  air 
of  Tex:is  about  him.  A  sm.all.  bald,  shy, 
-stocky,  energetic  bachelor  of  60,  he  was 
speaker  of  the  Texas  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  29  and  has  been  a  public  figure  for  35 
years,  but  he  has  never  affected  the  clothes, 
5p?ech.  or  mannerisms  of  the  professional 
statesman.  In  a  country  where  personal- 
ity, showmanship,  and  even  the  crudest  buf- 
foonery are  often  part  of  the  standard  equip- 
ment of  the  perennial  officeholder — "die 
Mack's  the  beatlnest  man  ever  I  seen  ' — the 
Speaker  seems  as  m.uch  out  of  place  as  a  deaf 
mute  at  a  party  caucus.  He  has  no  flair  for 
publicity  and  no  instinct  for  headlines.  He 
is  not  a  darling  of  the  cartoonists,  as  was  his 
friend  and  fellow  Texan,  Jack  Garner,  whose 


bushy  eyebrows  adorned  the  legend  of  Cactus 
Jack.  His  voice  doesn't  quaver  when  he 
speaks  about  people;  he  doesn't  bait  labor  or 
capital,  quote  the  Bible,  or  call  the  farmer 
"nature's  nobleman."  He  seldom  makes 
speeches:  when  he  does,  no  silver-tongued 
ortaory  flows  from  him,  nor  any  cracker- 
barrel  opinions  dressed  up  to  attract 
attention. 

RARELY  DINES  OUT 

The  Speaker  dines  out  rarely  In  a  city 
where  not  to  dine  out  frequently  is  re- 
garded as  a  secret  infirmity  comparable  only 
with  the  vice  of  keeping  a  secret;  where, 
moreover,  bagging  the  Speaker  for  dinner 
Is  a  heady  triumph  for  lion-hunting  host- 
esses. This  Is  not  because  Ratburn  is  anti- 
social He  likes  to  begin  the  day  by  having 
one  or  two  intimate  friends  in  for  break- 
fast of  thick  lamb  chops  and  strong  coffee; 
and  he  often  ends  it  with  a  dinner  for  a 
larger  number,  at  which  he  serves  pepper- 
stinging  chili  and  hot  tamales  and  the  com- 
pany talk  about  what  really  concerns  them. 
His  tastes  and  pleasures  are  simple  He  lives 
In  a  two-room  service  apartment,  and  finds 
the  big  limousine  that  comes  with  the 
Speakership  distressingly  ornate.  He  was 
not  dismayed,  Incidentally,  by  Congressmen 
who  got  X  cards  in  the  gasoline  rationing, 
nor  impressed  by  those  who  got  A  cards  and 
loudly  let  the  world  know  it.  Moderate  in 
all  things,  pugnacious  virtue  strikes  him  as 
vicious. 

If  the  Speaker's  tastes  are  simple,  so  are 
his  pleasures.  These  are  cooking,  fishing,  and 
watching  his  prize  cattle  on  his  Texas  farm. 
(Characteristically,  he  calls  it  a  farm — not  a 
ranch.)  He  Is  a  Texan  without  a  10-gallon 
hat.  an  officeholder  who  doesn't  slap  backs,  a 
politician  with  no  Instinct  for  publicity,  and 
a  doer  who  is  shyly  modest.  The  result  la 
that  although  he  has  been  in  Congres'  for  30 
years,  has  made  distinguished  contributions 
to  the  Nation's  welfare,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  figures  in  Government,  he  Is  not  so 
well  known  to  the  public  as  many  of  his 
Inferiors  who  have  used  publicity  to  good 
purpose. 

Sam  R.^tbxjrn.  paradoxically.  Is  an  orderly 
minded  man  who  doesn't  like  labels — other 
than  the  label  "Democrat'  with  both  a  small 
and  a  large  D — and  thus  he  pleases  neither 
professional  conservative  nor  professional' 
liberals.  Conservatives  do  not  entirely 
approve  of  him  because  to  him  conserva- 
tism does  not  mean  falling  into  a  trance 
and  standing  transfixed  on  the  status  quo, 
but  rather  the  process  of  feeling  out  the 
ground,  going  slowly,  and  then  speeding  up. 
Liberals  are  often  annoyed  with  him  because 
he  professes  to  know  nothing  of  Uberali.sm 
and  refuses  to  be  tagged  although  he  Is  the 
Speaker  in  a  New  Deal  administration. 
Rayburn,  however,  was  born  on  the  farm  in 
the  prepackaging  era  when  folks  got  their 
cheese  off  the  big  round  and  their  crackers 
cut  of  the  barrel,  and  so,  with  rustic  stub- 
bornness, clings  to  the  outmoded  concept 
that  the  contents  are  more  important  than 
the  package.  Without  benefit  of  label,  it  ap- 
pears that  RATBtJRN,  who  was  once  an  under- 
dog himself.  Is  passionately  Interested  in  the 
welfare  of  underdogs,  but  he  does  not  think 
that  a  man  Is  a  saint  because  he  wears  over- 
alls and  chews  Brown  Mule,  or  that  another 
Is  a  devil  because  he  Is  tailored  by  Savile  Row 
and  smokes  Coronas. 

MIDOLE-OF-ROAO   MAN 

Distinctly  a  middle-of-the-road  man  with 
a  touch  of  both  rural  skepticism  and  rural 
conservatism,  he  distrusts  alike  the  domina- 
tion of  big  business  or  of  big  government;  he 
believes  that  just  as  jou  do  not  break  a 
horses  leg  to  keep  it  from  straying  on  the 
plains,  but  tether  it  or  hobble  it  for  the  night, 
so  big  business  ought  to  be  regulated  but  not 
destroyed;  that  the  law  should  never  be  used 
as  an  instrument  of  revenge;  that  there  Is 
room  In  this  country  for  free  men  and  free 
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enterprise;  that  the  frontier  Is  closed  only  to 
those  who  have  closed  minds.  When  pressed 
to  define  his  political  and  economic  convic- 
tions, this  small  man  with  the  sad.  shrewd 
face,  with  the  simple  faith  and  the  moralistic 
fervor  of  the  average  American,  is  likely  to 
say  without  any  touch  of  fraudulent  piety, 
"Well,  a  little  applied  Christianity  wouldn't 
hurt  anybody." 

Sam  Ratburn,  however,  Is  no  mystic,  but  a 
man  filled— when  the  occasion  demands — with 
a  hot  indignation  and  a  becoming  pugna- 
clousness.  In  this  respect  he  is  typical  of 
that  most  dangerotis  antagonist,  the  decep- 
tively gentle,  soft-spoken  southerner  or  south- 
westerner  who,  when  aroused,  fights  to  kill. 

Nearly  80  years  ago,  William  Marion  Ray- 
burn returned  from  the  Confederate  Army 
to  find  the  once-comfortable  farm  home  of 
his  family  in  the  Clinch  Valley  of  Tennessee 
ravaged  by  bushwhackers  and  guerrillas. 
Undaunted,  he  married  Martha  Waller,  a  vig- 
orous, cleat-minded  countrywoman,  produced 
11  children  of  whom  Sam  was  the  eighth, 
struggled  to  feed  his  brood  on  the  little  farm, 
and  when  the  future  Speaker  was  5,  sold  out 
and  went  to  Texas,  mere  he  bought  40  acres 
of  land  m  Fannin  County,  and  began  his 
struggle  anew.  The  addition  of  a  wander- 
ing uncle  brought  the  household  to  14. 

The  Rayburns  had  been  corn  farmers  in 
Tennessee,  but  knew  little  of  the  cotton  to 
which  they  turned  in  Texas.  Their  first  sum- 
mer was  almost  disasirous.  Everybody  In  the 
family  who  could  work  at  all  worked  in  the 
fields,  but  the  land  produced  only  enough  cot- 
ton to  keep  the  toilers  meagerly  clothed  and 
fed. 

The  years  passed — years  of  poverty  and 
pain.  One  day,  when  Sam  was  17  and  stood 
working  with  his  father  in  the  cotton,  he 
said  he  wanted  to  go  to  college.  In  the  fall, 
with  $25  in  his  pocket — the  entire  treasure 
of  the  household— he  entered  the  East  Texas 
Normal  College  at  Commerce.  There  he  got 
a  Job  sweeping  the  schoolhouse,  another  ring- 
ing the  college  bell,  and  a  promise  that  he 
could  pay  for  the  rest  of  his  education  when 
he  got  the  money.  H.s  cash  Income  during 
his  college  years  was  $8  a  month.  Later  he 
taught  school  to  pay  his  debts,  and  when  he 
was  24  he  ran  for  the  Texas  Legislature. 

CHIEF  ASSETS 

At  this  time  Rayburn  s  assets  were  a  pony, 
a  smile,  and  determination.  He  had  no 
money,  no  platform,  no  experience.  But  his 
pony  took  him  to  every  farmhouse  in  the 
district,  his  youthful  smile  won  him  a  wel- 
come, board,  and  bed.  while  his  determina- 
tion compensated  for  Inexperience.  When 
the  election  returns  were  In,  he  had  tri- 
umphed over  his  opponent,  the  Honorable 
Sam  Gardner  of  Honey  Grove,  and  he  moved 
on   to  Austin,  the  State  capital. 

Here  he  saved  his  legislative  fee  of  $5  a 
day  to  attend  law  school  between  sessions  of 
the  legislature,  got  Into  forensic  rows  in 
th"!  always  h!gh-spirlted,  sometimes  tempes- 
tuous assem.blies,  and  determined  to  become 
speaker  of  the  legislature.  He  achieved  this 
office  at  the  age  of  29,  and  muddled  through 
one  tornadic  session,  he  now  says,  "by  God, 
by  desperation,  and  by  Ignorance."  A  little 
later  he  was  elected  to  Congress  by  a  nar- 
row margin,  and  the  timid  young  Congress- 
man landed  in  Waiihlngton  just  as  Wcodrcw 
Wilscn  was  being  inaugurated  for  the  first 
time  and  the  Nation  was  moving  Into  an 
era  of  wars  and  booms  and  depressions. 
Twenty-eight  years  of  service  In  the  House 
as  Representative  and  Majority  Leader 
brought  him  In  1940  to  the  Speakership. 

Ravbxjrn  rarely  speaks  of  his  youth,  but 
when  he  does,  one  understands  why  this 
temperamentally  conservative  man  Is  no  lover 
of  the  status  quo.  One  evening  he  sat  In 
his  apartment  with  friends  as  they  talked 
of  farmers  and  the  rural  standard  of  living. 
IT  n  ■'  ;ned  silent  until  someone  said  he 
die  n>.t  see  why  farmers  went  in  so  strongly 


for  automobile  riding.  'Visibly  moved.  Rat- 
burn edged  forward  in  his  chair  and  spoke: 

"When  I  go  home  to  Bonham  and  see 
fanners'  cars  parked  in  the  courthouse  square, 
while  the  womenfolk  walk  around  window 
shopping  with  their  children  or  talking  with 
their  neighbors,  I'm  glad  to  see  it  even  If 
they  haven't  got  a  dime  In  their  pockets. 
Many  a  time  when  I  was  a  child  and  lived 
way  out  In  the  country,  I'd  sit  on  the  fence 
and  wish  to  God  that  somebody  would  ride 
by  on  a  horse  or  drive  by  in  a  buggy — just 
anything  to  relieve  my  loneliness.  Loneli- 
ness consumes  people.  It  kills  'em  eventually. 
God  help  the  lonely.  That's  why  I'm  glad 
to  see  farmers  have  cars  and  use  "em." 

As  he  spoke,  Rateurn  relived  the  long, 
lean,  lonely  years  of  his  childhood,  and  It 
was  clear  that  he  wished  other  children  might 
be  spared  the  bleakness  of  his  youth. 

Through  the  years  of  Republican  domina- 
tion. Rayburn  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Here  for  the  first  time  the  farm- 
born  Texan  perceived  the  Immense  com- 
plexities of  business  regulation  and  under- 
stood the  potentialities  of  big  business  for 
good  or  evil.  When  Franklin  Roosevelt  be- 
came President.  RAYBtmN  was  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  there  began  the  long  and 
Incredibly  bitter  period  cf  battle  over  such 
regulatory  statutes  as  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933,  to  prevent  fraud  In  the  sale  of  securi- 
ties; the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  to 
prevent  unfair  practices  by  stock  exchanges; 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935,  to  provide  for  the  control  of  public 
Utility  holding  companies;  and  the  act  to  es- 
tablish the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  electricity 
to  the  farms  of  the  Nation. 

HATES     lobbyists 

RAYBtmN  now  worked  with  such  dazzling 
members  of  the  New  Deal  as  James  Landls, 
Thomas  Corcoran,  and  Benjamin  Cohen.  He 
held  prolonged  committee  meetings  where 
he  questioned  hundreds  of  witnesses,  brushed 
off  scores  of  lobbyists — whom  he  hates  with 
a  venomous  hatred — and  fought  a  powerful, 
unsleeping,  ingenious  opposition  coached  by 
Richard  Whitney,  then  president  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  Finally,  he 
routed  the  strongest  lobby  that  had  ever 
appeared  In  Washington  to  oppose  a  piece  of 
legislation  when  he  brought  the  utilities 
holding  company  bill  to  passage.  Here,  with 
extraordinary  dexterity,  the  temperamentally 
conservative  RATEtmN  moved  surefootedly 
between  the  left  and  the  right,  retained  the 
affection  and  confidence  of  both  sides,  dis- 
played a  knowledge  of  the  Intricacies  of  busi- 
ness which  surprised  some  the  bright  young 
men.  and  through  It  all  enunciated  his  car- 
dinal doctrine  of  legislative  faith:  "Legis- 
lation should  never  be  designed  to  punish 
anyone.  It  must  be  fair.  And  ordinarily 
it's  a  question  of  regulating  the  minority — 
the  pistol-toting  minority." 

R.\TBURN  ts,  in  fact,  fair  to  everybody  but 
orators.  He  himself  Is  not  an  orator,  and  be- 
lieves In  the  American  maxim,  "The  steam 
that  blows  a  whistle  will  never  turn  a  wheel." 
Yet  orators  are  abundant  In  America,  and 
some  of  those  who  reach  the  House  are  pre- 
pared to  deliver  an  oration,  with  or  without 
provocation,  on  any  subject  at  any  time. 
This  fact  has  moved  the  Speaker  to  an  act  of 
almost  sadistic  cruelty.  He  has  ruled  that 
talk  In  the  House  must  be  limited  to  the  btisi- 
ness  at  hand;  when  that  Is  disposed  of.  the 
gates  to  the  cave  of  the  winds  may  be  opened. 
Yet  in  ordc  to  prevent  psychological  aberra- 
tions among  frastrated  orators,  he  permits 
any  Member  at  the  start  of  each  session  to 
speak  for  1  minute.  At  the  end  of  the  six- 
tieth second  his  gavel  falls,  and  although  this 
may  deprive  the  country  of  another  Gettys- 
burg address,  it  scrve^^  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  day's  work  d-i.e. 


MOMENT   OF   DESTINT 

Sometimes  It  Is  given  to  a  man  to  affect  by 
a  single  act  the  whole  destiny  perhaps  of  a 
nation.  Such  a  moment  of  awful  responsi- 
billty  came  to  Sam  Ratbubn  on  August  12, 
1941.  The  Hcuse  had  before  It  the  question 
of  extending  the  Selective  Service  Act.  Thou- 
sands of  men  had  entered  the  Army  on  the 
assumption  that  after  a  year  of  service  they 
would  go  home,  while  there  was  general 
agreement  that  a  year  of  wholesome  outdoor 
exercise  at  Uncle  Sam's  expense  would  do 
them  good.  Now  the  period  was  about  up. 
and  the  country  was  still  technically  at  peace. 
Pearl  Harbor  lay  veiled  In  the  obscurity  of 
the  future. 

It  apparently  made  little  difference  to  the 
Nation  that  the  Army's  chief  of  staff  said  it 
would  be  catastrophic  to  disband  the  fiedg- 
ling  Army  We  were  not  at  war.  but  we  were 
not  at  pcece;  the  country  was  divided;  Isola- 
tionists and  Interventionists  fought  their 
battles,  while  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  all 
eyes  were  forcused  on  the  House.  If  the  act 
was  not  extended,  a  severe  blow  would  be 
dealt  the  morale  of  anti-Axis  nations:  the 
Axis-occupied  countries  would  despair  of  res- 
cue; South  America  would  conclude  that  we 
talked  big  and  acted  small;  while  the  Axis 
could  have  been  fairly  certain  that  we  would 
not  go  to  war,  or  If  we  did  we  should  be  Im- 
potent 

Alternately  hushed  and  uproarious  as 
thoug.h  conscious  of  the  destiny-making  step 
that  It  was  about  to  take,  the  House  ap- 
proached the  roll  call.  The  packed  galleries 
were  dotted  with  soldiers  from  nearby  camps — 
they  wanted  to  leave  the  Army.  Among  them 
sat  a  delegation  of  mothers  clutching  little 
American  flags — they  were  part  of  a  group 
fighting  extension  of  the  act.  On  the  floor 
below,  the  roll  call  began. 

Administration  leaders  held  their  breath. 
They  knew  that  despite  desperate  efforts  to 
whip  members  Into  line  the  margin  between 
victory  and  defeat  was  perilously  thin.  One 
by  one  the  clerk  droned  out  the  names  in  the 
hushed  Chamber  The  Democratic  whip,  Pat 
Boland  of  Pennsylvari^,  and  his  assistants 
made  last-minute  pleas  to  wavering  col- 
leagues. Finally  the  roll  call  was  completed. 
At  that  moment,  so  close  was  the  vote,  only 
one  man  In  America  knew  the  result — the 
tally  clerk. 

"On  this  vote,"  announced  the  Speaker, 
"203  Members  have  voted  'aye,'  202  Members 
have  voted  'no,'  and  the  bill  is  passed"  The 
vote  was  frozen  because  under  House  rules  no 
Member  can  change  his  vote  once  the  result 
of  a  roll  call  Is  announced. 

Then  the  House  gasped  as  Representative 
Short  cf  Missouri  demanded  a  recapitulation, 
and  the  Speaker  ordered  It  because  the  vote 
had  been  so  close.  Again  the  roll  was  called, 
and  this  time  the  Speaker,  veteran  of  many 
a  parliamentary  struggle  said :  "No  correc- 
tion in  the  vote,  the  "ote  stands,  and  the  bill 
Is  passed  and  without  objection  a  motion  to 
reconsider  Is  laid  on  the  table."  In  the  heat 
and  confusion  of  struggle,  no  Member  of  the 
opposition  objected  to  the  motion  as  he 
might  have  done  under  the  niles.  The  Issue 
had  been  determined  In  that  split  second 
and  could  not  thereafter  be  effected,  although 
the  effort  was  made. 

Short  again  rose  and  demanded  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  vote.  It  was  too  late,  ruled 
the  Speaker,  because  he  had  already  an- 
nounced that  "without  objection  a  motion 
to  reconsider  Is  laid  on  the  table."  The  House 
Is  governed  by  strict  and  sometimes  intricate 
procedure;  Members  are  presumed  to  know 
the  rules  and  how  to  use  them;  to  prevaU, 
a  legislator  must  be  an  accomplished  parlia- 
mentarian. It  was  now  the  turn  of  another 
Member  of  the  opposition.  Representative 
H.  Ca2L  Andersen,  of  Minnesota,  to  prote.«;t. 
"I  beg  to  differ  with  the  Speaker,'  :  >.  d 
"The  8i>eaker  did  not  announce  thai  a  u-2- 
tion  to  reconsider  bad  been  tabled." 
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"The  Chair  has  twice  stated  tl 
make  that  statement. ""  Ratbuki; 

■  I    t>eg    to   differ   with   ycu — ' 
Minnesot.-in. 

"The  Chair  does  not  Intend  tc 
woid  questioned  by  the  genlieman 
nesf'ta  or  anybody  else,"  the  S 
torted. 

Thu3  had  the  Army  been  kept 
dissolution  5  months  before  Japa 
tell   oa  Pearl  Harbor.     The  anti-.' 
tries  comlortcd  themselves  because 
lean  Army  had   been  kept  Intact 
countries  becaiwp  It  had   been  sa 
Inconclusive    margin.      But    a    fei 
later,    when    the    Japanese    struck 
Army  was  able  to  move  thou-;  •■cri- 
men to  points  or  danger,  ti 
took  on  enormous  prcportioii.<  .;i  ; 
of  the  Unitec  States  and  of   the 

CHANCI3  SOKE  VOTIS 

This  Is  what  the  record  reveals 
dots  not  reveal  Is  less  dramatic 
f.itcful  The  S?lectlve  Service 
tended  by  only  one  vote,  but  It 
grne  dcwn  to  defeat  if  it  had  no; 
the  actions  of  Sam  Ratbvrn  as  a  n 
as  Speaker.  Before  the  House  appn 
final  vote,  he  had  pone  to  severa. 
who  were  determined  to  vote  Tc 
strong  personal  appeal,  by  desperati 
and  by  a  vivid  demonstration  cf  t 
the  International  situation,  he 
several  votes  to  the  afBrmative. 
most  obdurate  men  In  the  He 
their  votes  "for  Sam,"  while  stra 
some  of  his  eldest  friends  voted 
extersicn  of  the  act:  but  he  got 
port  to  tilt  the  scales. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  only 
men  have  served    longer   In   the 
RAYEfEN     He  has  given  fatherly  ai 
a  younp  man  coming  to  Cor.gress 
time.     As  majority  leader  and  as 
has  t>een  endowed  with  great  pcwe 
used   them  spaiingly  because  he 
upr^n  persuasicn  than  coercion      ii 
ever,  are  m.en;  they  are  strongly 
aonal    considerations;    and    when 
served   together  fcr  years  It   Is  nn 
close  ties  of  friendship  shovld  d?v 

Ratbtjun.  moreover,  heads  the 
hich:y  cohesive  Texas  delegation  in 
w.^.cli    includes   Hatton   Svmners 
of  th?  Judiciary  Committee;  Luthef 
ranking  Democratic  membrr  of  t 
Affairs    Committee    after    Chairmai 
P«rrz  Lanha-m.  chairman  cf  the  Put 
Ings   and    Grounds   Committee;    an 
M.4>fsriEiD   chairman  of  the  Rivers 
bors   Committee;    while   across   the 
Senator  Connallt.  cha'rman   cf   t 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairi^. 

It  was  the  sum  of  these  time-and 
engendered  and  political  forces 
Sam  Ratbcrn  to  swing  successfully 
fateful    piece    of    legislation    whtcl 
dealt  with  or  piloted  in  his  long 
cannot  yet  weigh  the  eflecrs  of  it 
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Tlie  Speaker  and  the  entire  Congress  are 
mementariiy  overshadowed  by  thi-  figure  of 
the  President,  not  l)ecause  Con^rre:  s  is  weak 
or  becaiise  the  President  is  strong,  but  be- 
cause we  are  at  war  and  the  directing  of 
the  war  is.  by  virtue  of  our  systeia.  largely 
In  the  hands  of  the  Executive.  R|TBrRN  is 
a  man  of  dogged  determinatlcn- 
la  prccf  cf  it— and  a  warm  defenetr  of  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  cf  Cons^fe??  As 
Speaker,  he  Is  In  frequent  ccnsu: 
the  President.  If  he  accedes  t. 
dent  s  wishes  more  often  thr.:; 
does  so  because  he  Is  less  lnter;.5Uv;l  .a  exalt- 
ing his  own  point  cf  view — or  the  vipw  of  any 
group  of  men — than  he  Is  in  .- 
litical  friction  to  a  minimum  ... 
V'-'^  t-ivest  national  peril  He  d.j€d  not  sul- 
:e.-  :  .m  the  deiusicc  that  the  advnucement 
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of   Sam   Rayeurn    Is   of   greater   Importance 
than  the  victory  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Ratbuhn  typifies  much  of  what  is  most  at- 
tractive in  American  life.  He  Is  a  man  of 
simple  faith  and  simple  utterance;  Indignant 
In  the  presciice  of  injustice  and  scornful  of 
sham;  restrained  In  his  tastes  and  his  pleas- 
urea;  determined  but  not  dogmatic;  digni- 
fied but  not  pompous;  Intelligent  but  not 
brilliant;  hard-working,  honest,  kind,  and 
patient.  Many  men  of  h'.s  kind  have  sat  In 
the  House  before  him  and  helped  direct 
America  in  the  paths  of  greatness.  He  is  a 
fine  example  of  our  own  kind  cf  civilization. 


Leji.slat'.ve    Ret^rence    Servi 
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HON.  JAMES  A  SHAME'i 


or    CI   N.NKCITCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  16.  1942 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  avail- 
ability of  pertinent  up-to-minute  infor- 
mation is  the  purpose  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service,  a  highly  func- 
tioning integration  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Exceptional  research  schol- 
ars provide  for  us  in  Congress  a  ready 
reference  service  of  incomparable  value. 
Its  director.  Dr.  Ernest  S.  Griffith,  is 
known  to  legions  of  us  who  have  em- 
ployed the  service  as  an  administrative 
guide  and  counsel  of  unusual  merit. 

Digests,  translations,  cross-references, 
summaries,  clippings,  parallel  studies 
and  research  material  are  ready  for  the 
simple  request  of  minutes.  Its  ability  to 
anticipat'-  the  needs  of  the  future  with 
an  uncanny  understanding  of  the  mo- 
ment's proper  pressure  make  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  a  treasure  trove 
to  all  of  us. 

The  centralization  of  this  unit  in  the 
Library  is  not  only  a  time-saving  device 
of  unquestioned  economy  but  it  affords 
a  central  meeting  of  the  minds  who  can 
debate  subjects  of  supreme  interest.  By 
and  large  there  is  greater  economy  pro- 
vided by  this  central  agency  than  any 
other  agency  could  provide.  It  has  an- 
other attribute — nonpartisanship  and 
strict  impartiality.  It  fulfills  the  pur- 
poses and  practices  oi"  the  world's  freest 
library — a  national  library — the  Library 
of  Congress.  It  is  not  so  important  that 
it  is  the  largest  library  in  the  world  but 
it  is  important  that  it  has  been  operated 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  eclectic 
of  the  world's  libraries. 

That  magnificent  Library  with  its  28 
divisions,  its  reading  rooms,  its  maps, 
manuscripts,  periodicals,  its  specialized 
collections  are  the  tools  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service. 

I  insert  herewith  the  law  setting  up 
this  service  in  1915: 

Legislative  reference:  To  enable  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  to  employ  competent 
persons  to  gather,  classify,  and  make  avail- 
able. In  translations.  Indexes,  digests,  com- 
pilations, and  bulletins,  and  otherwise,  data 
for  or  bearing  upon  legislation,  and  to  ren- 
der such  data  serviceable  to  Congress  and 
committees  and  Members  thereof.  $25,000. 


Today  this  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice can  handle  over  2,000  inquiries  a 
month.  It  puts  its  great  staff  of  experts 
to  work  on  the.se  problems  at  a  moment's 
notice.  No  matter  what  subject  you 
ask  for.  involving  prior  or  present  laws, 
hearings,  bills,  reports,  statutes,  foreign 
or  domestic.  National  or  State,  it  will 
have  the  material  available  devoid  of  per- 
sonal bias  or  prejudice. 

In  a  matter  of  haste  it  can  photostat 
the  most  inaccessible  material.  For  there 
with  profound  tenderness  it  can  furnish 
bibliographies,  periodicals,  articles,  and 
reference  indexes. 

It  can  assist  a  legislator  in  responding 
to  hurried  requests  of  constituents. 

Services  to  constituents  are  Increasingly  im- 
portant. These  Invclve  such  matters  as  fur- 
nishing bibliographies  or  material  on  debate 
questions,  general  information,  or  requests, 
and  other-  research  manuscripts  similar  to 
those  which  we  have  previously  supplied  to 
Congressmen  and.  hence,  do  not  involve  much 
additional  work.  Our  rules  prohibit  us  from 
answering  prize  contests.  We  are  tinable  to 
give  genealogical  information.  Free  photo- 
stating is  for  the  official  use  of  Congressmen 
only.  We  do  not  have  the  funds  to  extend 
this  courtesy  to  their  constituents. 

From  an  article  on  this  reference 
branch,  I  have  copied  this  extract: 

Not  a  day  passes  in  which  we  are  not  asked 
to  furnish  background  material  for  sp?eche3, 
either  for  Congressmen  or  for  their  con- 
stituents. This  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant services  which  we  can  render.  The 
speeches  and  debates  of  Congressmen  are 
one  of  the  major  vehicles  by  which  cur 
democracy  is  informed  as  to  the  issues  in- 
volved in  current  legislative  proposals.  It 
may  be  conceded  that  such  speed  les  do  not 
aflect  the  actual  outcome  of  legislation  to 
the  degree  to  which  such  legislation  is  in- 
fluenced, for  example,  by  committee  hear- 
ings. Yet,  If  our  democracy  Is  genuine.  Con- 
gress must  perform  acctjrately  and  effectively 
its  educative  role  in  dramatizing  and  illumi- 
nating the  major  issues,  and  pubic  debates 
and  speeches  are  among  the  majcr  vehicles 
for  this.  The  Legislative  Reference  Ssrvice 
has  no  bias  or  opinion  of  its  ovn.  It  is 
ready  to  furnish  material  on  eithtr  or  both 
sides  of  any  question  before  the  jiublic.  ac- 
cording to  the  congressional  request.  More- 
over, it  is  ready  to  dig  out  histo.ical.  eco- 
nomic, legal,  and  literary  material,  on  any 
and  all  questions,  which  a  Congres5man  may 
wish  to  use  as  a  basis  for  any  speech  which 
he  desires  to  give.  It  does  not  write  the 
speeches. 

Many  of  otir  services  arise  Jrom  the  pres- 
sures to  which  Congressmen  are  subjected 
from  various  organizations.  We  are  often 
asked  to  identify  and  analyze  the  aims  and 
significance  of  such  organizations,  to  inves- 
tigate the  sources  of  their  funds,  and  the 
size  and  composition  of  their  memberships. 
Occasionally  we  are  asked  to  prejiare  their 
histories,  and  to  indicate  the  type  cf  measure 
they  have  opposed  or  supported  in  tiie  past. 

A  number  of  other  time-saving  functions 
should  be  mentioned  in  pa'^slng.  We  are 
ready  to  tr'juslaie  into  English,  letters  and 
other  material  from  foreign  languages  and 
vice  versa.  We  are  ready  to  prepare  a  digest 
or  summary  of  lengthy  articles  or  documents, 
so  as  to  save  the  time  of  Congressmen  in 
reading  them.  We  frequently  suggest  bibli- 
ographies on  public  qucotions.  and  send  over 
the  books  with  appropriate  page  references 
whenever  the  Congressmen  prefer  to  do 
extensive  reading  themselves  on  the  giv.a 
subject. 
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Its  devotion  to  principle  is  in  these 
words : 

The  tradition  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  is  a  tradition  of  complete  and  abso- 
lute imoa:  tlftllty.  It  is  our  aim  to  serve 
w  h  uL  r'  >:i  ..ce  to  party  by  providing  Con- 
t;it-.-i..v  ii  "iih  whatever  information  they 
may  desire  "niis  we  do  within  the  limits 
of  the  ability  of  our  staff  to  discover  rele- 
vant material  In  the  millions  of  books  and 
documents  contained  in  the  collections  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Another  writer  in  eulogy  writes: 

Probably  no  other  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  subjected  to  so  much  pressure 
from  Members  of  Congress  who  often  make 
their  demands  for  Information  an  hour  be- 
fore they  are  scheduled  to  deliver  the  speech 
for  which  they  cief^lre  the  material  sought 
or  even  during  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Another  Job  assigned  to  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  by  Congrcf's  and  which  I 
know  many  Members  find  of  great  value  In 
their  ciaccs  was  that  of  preparing  a  digest  of 
public  general  bills.  This  publication  began 
during  the  final  session  cf  the  Seventy-fourth 
Congress  and  11  volume?  were  published. 
There  will  probably  be  9  volumes  this  year, 
8  having  already  been  distributed  to  the 
Members.  With  scores  and  sometimes  hun- 
dreds of  letters  reaching  our  desks  on  many 
days  and  Involving  many  inquiries  on  legis- 
lation, we  are  able  to  tell  at  a  glance  the 
nature  of  the  measure  relerred  to  by  checking 
with  this  Digest  of  General  Bills.  In  this 
service  bills  of  general  public  interest  are 
briefly  enal3rzed  currently 

Tlie  Legislative  Reference  Service  has  also 
taken  upon  lt5elf  additional  work  from  time 
to  time  by  engaging  in  research  and  prepara- 
tion of  manuscripts  on  subjects  of  currently 
great  Importance  and  general  public  Interest. 

An  example  of  this  occurred  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  issue  burst  into  flame  and  spread 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  During 
the  months  cf  February  a"  1  >!  '•ch  of  this 
year  the  Legislative  Refer  :.p  Service  re- 
.spcndcd  to  more  than  300  inquiries  relating 
in  some  way  to  the  President's  message  on 
the  subject.  The  service  immediately  set 
about  to  prepare  a  document  which  will  soon 
be  released  under  Senate  E>ocumnt  No.  91  and 
entitled  "Creation  of  the  F'eeieral  Judleiari'." 
This  doctiment  is  based  partly  on  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787  and  will  con- 
tain a  vast  amount  of  information  on  the 
subject  with  which  It  deals. 

Its  own  story  has  been  sent  to  me  in 
these  words: 

legtslattve  reference  servics 

T^le  Legislative  Reference  Service  In  the 
Library  of  Congress  date's  from  1914,  follow- 
ing several  years  of  agitation,  during  which 
a  number  of  proposals  were  Lntr  xiuct  ci  in 
Congress  and  widely  di.scus-sed.  I;i  :  :;.  .^lth 
the  practice  in  a  number  of  State  reference 
bioreaus  (legislative  reference  work  was.  at 
that  period,  attracting  attention  of  many 
State  legislatures)  It  was  propose*!  to  set  up 
a  permanent  bureau  which  should  combine 
legislative  reference  with  bill-dralting  func- 
tions. Extensive  hearings  were  held  in  1912; 
reports  were  made  in  both  Houses,  and  the 
problems  of  location,  control,  and  scope  of 
service  were  thoroughly  discussed. 

In  the  final  even*  th^  more  elaborate  plans 
of  organization  w<';e  ab.mdoned  and  the 
Service  was  estab.;.~iji(:  \v;Th  an  item  of 
appropriation : 

"To  enable  the  Librarian  of  C<-,ngress  to 
employ  compotrnt  persons  to  prepare  such 
Indexes  d  ^'''"^  ft:  !  compilations  of  !.■'■  . '- 
may  be  requii.a  f  r  Congress  and  otlier  ot.cial 
use  pursuant  to  the  act  approved  June  30, 
19r^6.' 


Tills  specification  of  duties  was  changed 
the  next  year  as  follows: 

"•  •  •  to  enable  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress to  employ  competent  persons  (to  gather, 
classify,  and  make  available,  In  translations, 
Indexes,  digests,  compilations,  and  bulletins, 
and  otherwise,  data  for  or  bearing  upon  legis- 
lation, and  to  render  such  data  serviceable  to 
Congress  and  committees  and  members 
thereof") . 

Thus  stated,  it  has  continued  as  the  statu- 
tory charter,  so  to  spjeak.  of  the  Service. 

There  are  several  points  about  the  above- 
quoted  description  which  warrant  careftil 
noting: 

In  the  first  place,  the  Service  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  thus 
has  immediate  access  to  the  great  collections 
of  the  Library. 

Further,  the  stated  functions  of  the  Sen- 
Ice  do  not  include  bill  drafting.  Separate 
services  for  this  purpose  were  created  In 
1919 — one  for  each  House  of  Congress.  In 
this  respect  the  Service  differs  from  many 
of  the  State  legislative  bureaus,  which  com- 
bine  research   with   bill  drafting. 

Again  the  field  of  activity  prescribed  for 
the  Service  Is  as  broad  as  the  possible  legis- 
lation which  might  be  presented  In  either 
House.  "Data  for  or  bearing  upon  legisla- 
tion" is  the  only  limitation;  and  within  this 
field  the  Service  Is  at  liberty  to  respond  by 
"translation,  index,  digest,  compilation,  bul- 
letin, or  otherwise." 

The  ptu-pose  and  potential  usefulness  of 
the  Service  were  very  accurately  stated  and 
forecast  in  the  Hotise  report  Ir  1913,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Necessary  information  (relative  to  the  sub- 
ject of  proposed  legisia-  .  i  will  tie  coUected 
from  congressional.  df^..i'-:.u  ntal,  and  judi- 
cial documents,  from  reports  of  committees, 
rulings  of  executives,  and  decisions  of  courts. 
Important   data   from   every   source    will    be 
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Ree^ntly  a  further,  more  definite  function 
was  added  to  the  duties  of  the  Service;  be- 
ginning with  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
second  session,  a  si^tdh!  section  was  set  up  to 
prepare  and  pubii  i:  n  digest  of  all  public 
general  bills  mtiodutcd  in  Congress.  This 
constitutes  at  piesent  the  only  regularly 
published  bulletin  of  'h*  s»  r- ;  <■  As  indi- 
cated, it  is  limited  to  t;;..^  ■;  u  j:i.Dlic  general 
nature — but  as  to  such,  it  purports  to  include 
all,  together  with  a  eubject  index.  Each  bill 
is  given  a  bricl  a:.n:ysis — seldom  doe*  a  state- 
ment exceed  a  cur^r-cr  cf  a  p.iff  I..kr  r'hrr 
facilities  of  tlie  Ser^'ic  lii.-  .;  •'',::. a:.  \  Li- 
the use  of  members.  However,  it  li  avauable 
to  the  public  through  the  OlSce  of  the  Super- 
intendent el   I>>cu::i(Mits. 

The  faciUiies  ul  the  Service  arc  designed 
primarily  for  Congress,  its  Members  and  com- 
mittees. Thus  It  constitutrp  m  a  L.braiy 
"of  Congress,"  an  agency  ev (  :.  n.  sre  especially 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  Congress.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
is  an  integral   part   of   thr    l;h:i.iv    of   Con- 
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The  Strvlce  is  organized  with  a  view  r  - 
sponding  promptly  to  inquiries  in  Ui;-  «  t  - 
eral  fields;  viz.  law  (Federal,  State,  or  fur- 
eign).  proposed  legislation  (Federal),  and 
statistics  and  mlscellaneoti*  information 
useful  in  the  conslderntlon  of  bn-^iT*"?  be- 
fore Congress.  The  staff  Incluat  ;-i.-^m9 
trained  In  law,  history,  political  and  social 
science,  statistics,  languages.  The  equip- 
ment comprises  an  extensive  reference  col- 
lection, indexes,  clippings.  manuscript 
studies — and  near  at  hand  the  entire  re- 
sources of  the  Library. 

W.  C.  Gilbert. 

December  8,   1938. 
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Mr.  Li:.A  ?T:-  ?:>■  :;V,  -  *,.  ,  g  vrars 
the  l!i'f:5!.u:'_  ni\:  1-'  :■  .i.::,  C. •:;.:, :,t.-rce 
Committee  of  the  It    .<    i.a-  i..-  i  a  pe- 

t]''^'l-r.ni    Ni;bromnr. •_■<  1      fl    -Ah.i./.    Hon. 

vV.i.;a:ri  P.  Ci.-!';.  Jr  ,  d  M:,i;'y.anc:  was 
cha;:-n"i;  n  u:;;:]  h,e  rvcvi.llv  I'fMtin  (:  l.i 
acccp;     an    a;n>oir;r'ni, 'if     ii,>    th''    r!!!'ej 

f^n  ']''>  22(]  (,  f  ()  "  b'  r  l't4?,  i;";  ■:  '  -) 
hit  r-'-''i-u.:'r  II,  ^!:  ,  Ci  ;■■  p^.c-d  1:1  llie 
Recokd  .i  ;i  i:=  :'  o:  'i,.!'  a^iv  ■*;..;  h  he 
hir.u  ■>Ui'lt-n  P'  u.t  ru^.dt-;;t  ui  \v:.'.s:;  lie 
rc- -f'vvt-d  -.i,>rr. '  * !""  .np  '-i  '^'■'■'  h;^'U.r%  (^!  t,,;;*' 
siiDK-rimriMtfT  and  <- xprf.--.  t'd  }.">  yie'.H^via] 
vicu'-  as  To  :t:  ti.v  ph;i'-''^'  cl  th'  ih  :  :•  !<  '  :':i 
probl'^m.  T!ir  IfU';  -.v.i-  ;:.!r  r--.  .•,;■■(■■  .,-i 
a  constructive  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Nation'?  m.pc-rtan*  pi,  troleum 
problems. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  reply  of 
the  President  to  this  letter  in  v,  hich  the 
President  expres.ses  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Cole  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  members  of  that  sub- 
committee. 

It  can  be  noted  also  that  the  President 
shares  the  view  that  further  centraliza- 
tion of  governmental  authority  In  the 
administration  of  oil  matters  is  desir- 
able.   The  letter  is  as  follow?: 

Washington,  D   C,  SuicrnbcT  lu,  ^y42. 
Hon.  William  P.  Cole,  Jr., 

Judge,  United  States  Custo-fr-  (     iirt. 
New  York,  New  York. 

My  Diab  Judcb  Cole:  (  =  ;  .;  ully  and 
forcefully  your  letter  of  Octi-i^t.  ^^  outlines 
the  history  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Petroleum  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  during 
the  9  years  that  you  have  be«  r  t^  <  ■  u  -man. 
I  can  well  understand  the  j)  .1<  w:i!c;i  you 
take  in  this  record,  and  wltJi  *  xpre.*  my 
appreciation  of  the  service  v.;.k:;  you  and 
the  committee  have  rendered  to  your  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Tlie  crucial  Importance  of  oil  in  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  cannot  be  overestimated. 
As  you  have  so  clearly  pointed  out.  petroleum 
has  made  total  war  possible,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  adequate  supplies  of  this  fiehtlnc  fuel 
for  our  combat  forces  and  for  w..r  Uitli  •.'.• 
is  indispensable  to  victory. 
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In  view   cf  cur  greatly  Increased 
ments  for  oil  and  iis  products,  tbe 
cf  maintaining  adequate  petroleum 
takes   on   an    hdded   significance 
mediate  discovery  cf  additional 
Is  Imperative.     At  the  same  time 
must  be  earned  on  with  increasing 
and  the  wasting  or  improper  develo 
cil  and  gas  cannot  be  countenan 
lievc    that   ycu    have   wisely    s 
problems.     Ycu  and  your  committee 
much  credit  for   the    practical  con 
measures  that  are  in  effr-ct  in  the 
Industry  today,  and  because  of  yu 
we  are  the  better  prepared  to  meet 
the  new  demands  growing  out  of  t 

The     many     penetrating     commefi 
recommendations    set    forth    in 
cover  a  wide  range  of  problems  pecul 
petroleum    Industry.     In   view   of 
ex  >  In  oil.  your  views  merit 

CR  liysis  and  study      I  have 

Petroitum  Coordinator  for  War  to 
cugh  consideration  to  them  and  to 
actioti   as  may   be  appropriate.     I 
also,  that   yatir  thoughts  on   the 
situation  will  receive  the  close  atten 
those — both   In  Government  and 
try — who  are  concerned  with  the  pr 
oU  and  gas. 

I  share  your  view  that  further 
tlon  In  the  administration  of  oil 
desirable.    As  a  matter  of  fact 
has  been  under  consideration  for 
and   I   expect    that   a    decision   wil 
nounced   in  the  near  future.     AI 
final    details    have    not    been    detertn 
think   that    the    contemplated   org 
arrangement  will  meet  in  principle 
ommendatlons  that  you  have  made. 

Again  let  me  express  to  you  an 
members  of  the  committee  my  a 
of  the  contribution  that  you  have  m 
development   of   sound    legislation 
tional  policy  affecting  this  great  na 
scurce.     I  am  wholeheartedly  In 
your  recommendation  that  the  comiji 
contmucd.     The  experience   and 
with  oil  problems  which  it  has 
the   past   years    under  your   able    1 
should  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
In  the  months  ahead. 

Please  accept  my  best  wishes  for 
success  in  your  Judicial  career. 
Sincerely  yours 
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n^'    Prjblem?    of    Post  War    Ejconomic 
Reconstruction 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

or   CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PFP-^:-  -?  \  :   J;  IVES 
Monday.  November  16,  19:2 


!.::, 


Mr.  SHANIEY       M      5- 
leave  granteu  :_■  '.x.c-j,  n 
the  Record.  I  include  the  follo\\ 
dres.i  by  Dr.  Henry  F   G:  iiv    ; 
American    Presiden"     I.:.-     I 
Francisco.   Calif.,   at    Economic 
struction   S3ssion   cf   'h-^   T'.vr. 
National     Foreign     T:  ,  ;•      C  n 
Boston.  Mass..  October  9    1-4: 

Peace  must  be  organized,  ur.cii 
cease,   with  the  same   thoroughness 
patriotijsra.  and  sacrifice  of  special 
that  have  on  the  whole  characterizec 
mcbihzation.     It  is  less  dUucult  in 
•pects  to  change  ever  the  national 
tema tional   economy   from   peace 
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c?ntinued 


to  war  objectives  than  to  reverse  the  proce5s. 
We  failed  in  this  latter  regard  after  the  last 
war  and  this  was  to  a  large  degree  the  reason 
for  World  War  No.  2.  If  we  have  not  learned 
from  the  present  world  struggle  that  world 
peace  Is  a  positive  problem,  not  negative,  and 
that  it  will  require  the  mustering  of  all  the 
brain?,  energy,  and  good  will  that  the  world 
possesses  to  lay  the  foundations  and  carry 
through  a  program  for  permanent  peace,  our 
grandchildren  wUl  face  greater  horrors  of 
destruction  and  denth  than  our  children  are 
facing  today.  If  we  fall.  I  repeat.  World  War 
No.  3  will  come  as  surely  as  the  night  follows 
the  day 

What  must  be  developed  In  this  coming 
post-war  period  are  conditions  under  which 
there  will  be  political  and  economic  security 
for  all  nations.  There  are  many  other  prob- 
lems of  a  social  and  demographic  nature, 
problems  of  relief,  of  racial  conflicts,  religion, 
immigration,  but  these  are  secondary.  Under 
the  head  of  economic  security  I  am  Including 
the  .-ehabilitatlon  of  agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial production,  the  reorganization  of  bank- 
ing and  currency,  of  transport — land,  sea,  and 
air — of  trade,  natlona.  and  international;  in 
a  word,  everthlng  that  has  to  do  with  man's 
well-being  and  his  standard  of  living. 

It  Is  true  that  political  stability  and  se- 
curity are  conditions  for  economic  stability 
and  security  and  vice  versa.  We  will  not  dis- 
solve the  evils  which  come  irom  extreme  eco- 
nomic nationalism  while  there  Is  serious  dan- 
ger of  political  aggression,  and  economic  de- 
pression gives  rise,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  en- 
terprises on  the  part  of  powerful  industrial 
countries  to  secure  a  place  In  the  sun,  for 
lel)ensraum.  and  for  military  drives  against 
the  political  status  quo  of  the  world.  Eco- 
nomic ill-being,  rightly  or  wrongly,  gives  rise 
to  economic  and  commercial  policies  which. 
Intended  to  Improve  conditions  of  living,  be- 
come instruments  of  economic  warfare  or 
produce  economic  disequilibrium  and  thus  not 
only  defeat  their  own  ends  but  set  In  motion 
forces  that  increase  the  pjolitical  tensions  that 
lead  to  war.  There  la  nothing  more  clear  than 
that  purely  national  solutions  of  political  and 
economic  problems  are  not  possible  and  that 
neither  the  political  nor  economic  approach 
can  be  the  sole  or  prior  approach.  The  prob- 
lems are  Joint  and  International. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  political 
phases  of  world  reconstruction.  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  the  economic.  I  assume  that 
the  war  will  not  terminate  at  once  with  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities.  A  peace  treaty 
fixing  political  boundaries,  etc.,  will  be  written 
only  when  peace  has  been  Imposed  and  can 
be  maintained  indefinitely  by  adequate  polic- 
ing No  one  is  apt  to  want  to  make  treaties 
with  the  present  or  similar  governments  of 
the  nations  who  started  the  war  and  have 
broken  every  Important  treaty  they  have  made. 
Political  reorganization  and  economic  reha- 
bilitation must  go  along  together,  but  the 
latter  is  largely  a  responsibility  of  the  busi- 
nessmen of  the  world  and  properly  the  sub- 
ject cf  study  and  discussion  at  a  convention 
sponsored  by  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council. 

This  council  has  for  a  long  time  realized 
the  necessary  relationship  between  sound 
commercial  policy  and  the  conditions  that 
make  for  prosperity  and  peace.  That  rela- 
tionship will  be  true  to  a  far  greater  extent 
in  the  coming  post-war  period  because  hile 
in  the  rears  before  193L  international  trade 
was  being  destroyed  by  high  tariffs,  quotas, 
exchange  controls,  and  preferences,  it  is  now 
completely  demolished  and  must  be  built  up 
from  new  foundations.  The  present  World 
War  has  completed  the  destruction  which  the 
economic  war  started.  The  ravages  of  eco- 
nomic warfare  must  be  as  thoroughly  repaired 
as  will  be  the  ravages  cf  military  warfare. 
We  assumed  after  the  last  war  that  the  magic 
of  "letting  things  take  their  course"  was  all 
that  was  necessary.  We  released  controls  at 
once  and  the  world  fell  into  confusion.     It  is 


natural  to  wish  to  get  away  from  the  rigidities 
and  deprivations  which  war  control  imposes, 
but  while  controls  tend  to  restrlc:  human 
endeavor,  they  need  not  necessarily  do  so. 
There  can  and  must  be  control  to  prevent 
disorganization  and  to  Initiate  adequate 
plans  for  expansion.  Such  plans  naturally 
must  be  international  in  scope. 

Post-war  economic  rehabilitation  must  be 
not  only  International  in  scope,  it  must  be 
far  more  comprehensive  than  anything  we 
have  contemplated  heretofore.  It  involves 
immediate  collaboration  for  relie:  by  the 
countries  whose  agricultural  and  industrial 
production  has  not  been  seriously  impaired, 
and  then  positive  measures  must  promptly 
be  taken  to  rebuild  the  facilities  ot  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  communication.  Th;r 
involves  the  setting  up  of  international  ma- 
chinery to  make  permanently  effective  the 
necessary  post-war  economic  coll.\boratlcn 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Precisely 
what  form  the  machinery  should  take  is  a 
matter  for  determination  after  the  tiost  care- 
ful study.  It  must,  however,  be  conprehen- 
slve,  highly  competent  and  authoritative. 
The  tripartite  arrangements  for  currency  sta- 
bilization between  Great  Britain.  France,  and 
the  United  States  (later  extended  :o  several 
other  countries)  is  an  Illustration  of  the  type 
of  arrangement  I  mean. 

This  type  of  arrangement  must  he  carried 
into  a  large  number  of  fields,  and  a  1  directed 
and  coordinated  by  some  international  ad- 
ministrative body.  Fortunately,  v.ar  coop- 
eration between  the  United  Nations  is  de- 
veloping machinery  for  Joint  action.  Eco- 
nomic warfare  Is  now  fully  reccgr.ized  as  a 
vital  counterpart  of  military  warfare  and  the 
United  Nations  are  working  actively  together 
to  make  economic  measures  contribate  to  the 
winning  of  the  war.  These  measures  can  and 
must  be  used  for  the  winning  of  .he  peace. 
Cooperation  in  economic  warfare  is  becom- 
ing more  effective  and  complete  as  the 
months  pa.ss.  It  will  continue  after  hostil- 
ities cease  and  will  dovetail  into  efforts  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  peace.  It  will  be 
used  as  an  agency  of  discipline  to  prevent 
recalcitrant  nations  from  taking  measures  to 
prepare  for  war,  as  they  did  after  IJlS.  Eco- 
nomic measures  in  cooperation  with  other 
countries  indeed  can  be  used  more  effectively 
to  prevent  wars  than  can  armies  and  navies. 
Economic  and  military  instruments  will  both 
be  needed,  but  the  more  effectively  and  Judi- 
ciously the  former  is  used,  the  less  the  latter 
will  be  required.  As  both  In  the  past  have 
been  agencies  for  war.  they  can  be  made 
agencies  for  peace.  But  economic  measures 
to  insure  world  peace  can,  In  the  long  run, 
do  so  only  if  they  Insure  prosperity. 

The  necessity  for  comprehensive  machinery 
to  effect  this  twofold  purpose  Ls  a  logical 
development  of  world  integration.  World 
thinking  with  regard  to  world  problems  has 
lagged  far  behind  the  march  of  events.  That 
Is  why  our  country  did  not  Join  the  League 
of  Nations  or  the  World  Court.  It  is  why  the 
natloiis  of  the  world  have  failed  to  realize 
that  their  stake  Is  In  a  world  order  and  that 
purely  national  measures  defeat  their  own 
ends.  Tals  Is  true  whether  these  measures 
are  high  tariffs,  preferences,  exchange  dump- 
ing, restrictive  quotas,  arbitrary  ctpital  and 
gold-flow  restrictions,  heavy  public  expendi- 
ture programs  (uncoordinated  with  other 
major  countries)  or  any  other  st>'ps  which 
disturb  the  price  level  equilibrium  between 
countries  and  in  effect  impair  or  destroy  the 
international  economic  system. 

Traditionally  we  have  relied  on  the  rather 
simple  mechanism  of  control  based  on  a  large 
degree  of  national  and  International  laissez- 
faire.  This  mechanism  worked  satisfactorily 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  It  kept 
world  price  levels  In  line  through  unrestricted 
gold  and  capital  flow  between  nations,  the 
adjustment  of  central  bank  discount  rates, 
and  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  with 
no   control   other   than   reasonable,   nondis- 
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criminatory  tariff  rates.  The  lower  the  tariff 
rates,  the  more  effectively  the  mechanism 
worked.  The  mechanism  was  larpely  seU- 
adjusting  and  automatic. 

With  the  rapid  development  during  the  past 
30  years  of  controlled  econom^ies,  this  device 
is  wholly  Inadequate.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  international  laissez-faire  when,  to  a 
great  extent,  it  no  longer  ex.r-  i..iionally. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  or  uheti^er  it  Is 
economically  Justified  or  not,  our  economies 
are  larsrlv  onirolled  by  Government.  While 
two  V.'  :.u  Wars  have  greatly  stimulated  this, 
it  would  doubtless  have  developed  in  any 
case.  We  have  been  reaching  that  stage  in 
the  evolution  of  capitalism.  Hence  the  me- 
chanism of  international  adjustment  can  no 
longer  be  simple  .  :  d  :ii;  omatic.  It  must  be 
adequate  to  the  ntv,  a.iuation.  Therelore, 
comprehensive  and  positive  meiisurea  are 
ne.  r  ->iry — measures  to  check  internationally 
ex  ri  rn-  business  cycle  movements  and  main- 
tam  national  price  Icve-  .i;  equilibrium  Un- 
til we  set  up  the  macli.:.n\  and  maintain  it 
effectively,  we  will  have  the  disorder  in  the 
world  which  militates  against  prosperity  and 
peace. 

The  measures,  both  military  and  economic, 
now  being  taken  by  the  United  Nations  and 
those  that  the  League  of  Nations  was  able 
to  take  between  the  two  wars  have  not  de- 
stroyed or  impaired  the  sovereignty  of  any 
country  concerned.  Opposition  to  the  League 
and  international  collaboration  of  every  kind 
is  based  on  a  false  conception  of  sovereignty 
and  a  fatuous  devotion  to  economic  and  po- 
litical isolation. 

When  hostilities  cease,  we  must  provide  Im- 
mediately relief  In  the  form  of  the  necessities 
in  food  and  clothing  for  the  starving  popula- 
tions Ln  the  devastated  areas.  This  relief  is 
not  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  United 
States.  It  should  be  apportioned  among  all 
the  countries  of  the  worJd.  even  thotigh  In 
some  cases  they  may  be  able  to  give  but 
little.  This  Is  Important  not  only  to  pre- 
vent people  from  starving  in  vast  numbers, 
but  It  Implies  the  acceptance  of  responsibility 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  all.  It  must,  in  effect,  be  an 
International  community  chest.  Needless  to 
say,  emphasis  should  be  put  on  the  tempo- 
rary character  of  relief  and  on  holding  it  to 
the  minimum  requirements  for  life  and 
warmth.  Proper  relief  must  be  directed  to- 
ward providing  the  least  that  is  required  to 
help  countries  to  help  themselves.  Certain 
tools  and  Instruments  may  be  as  important 
as  food.  Except  following  a  disaster,  such  as 
the  war,  there  is  no  Justification  for  inter- 
national relief  or  for  chronic  conditions  in 
any  country  calling  for  such  relief. 

Once  the  immedi  te  necessities  of  relief 
have  been  provided  by  all  the  countries  which 
are  able  to  cortribute,  a  program  of  world 
reconstruction  must  promptly  be  put  Into 
effect.  This  program  and  the  machinery  to 
carry  It  through  and  maintain  its  objectives 
Indefinitely  must  carefully  be  prepared  before 
hostilities  cease.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
United  Nations'  cooperation  has  been  devel- 
oping so  rapidly  that  the  change  of  its  direc- 
tion and  its  adaptation  to  peace  aims  should 
net  present  Insuperable  difflculties.  The  will 
to  do  so  and  a  general  acceptance  of  the 
realities  of  the  world  situation  today  Is  what 
Is  necessary. 

The  problems  of  permanent  cooperation  to 
rehabilitate  the  International  economic  sys- 
tem are  varied  and  complex.  They  are  prob- 
lems which  must  be  appi-oached  and  the 
machinery  set  up  to  tackle  them  not  one 
after  another  but  more  or  less  simultane- 
ously. If  one  were  to  attempt  to  set  them 
down  briefly,  he  -Aould  do  so  under  +he  fol- 
lov<ring  general  heads,  the  order  of  which 
Is  not  of  their  undertaking,  but  merely  one 
of  emphasis. 

First,  full  employment  policies.  There  are 
two  Justlflcatlons  for  the  continuance  of  rea- 
sonable economic  controls  in  the  world;  one, 


to  prevent,  iht  machinery  that  has  been  set 
up  for  united  war  effort  from  breaking  down 
with  resulting  confusion  and,  two,  to  use 
this  machinery  to  carry  out  in  tht;  post  war 
full  employment  policies.  Controls  must  be 
iised  for  expansion  the  world  over.  Merely 
to  repair  the  damage  done  to  productive 
equipment  is  not  sufficient.  There  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  after  a  brief  period  of  post- 
war boom,  be  a  serious  depression  if  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  increased  economic  activ- 
ity of  all  kinds  wre  not  stimulated.  This 
stimulation  will  have  to  continue  until  com- 
p:<"    vv     ^j    recovery   has   been   achieved. 

b  ■  If  ( inphasis  must  be  on  the  building 
of  equipment  for  production  such  as  ma- 
chinery— agricultural  and  Industrial — rail- 
roads, highways,  and  public  works  that  are 
primarily  needed  to  enhance  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  countries  concerned.  Con- 
ferences and  agreement  among  the  authori- 
ties of  the  countries  Involved,  carried  through 
with  effective  admin:.M-a-.vt  machinery,  are 
necessary  to  insure  xixai  Uitic  ijc  no  conflicts 
with  the  general  purpose  of  international  ex- 
pansion. Our  own  spending  program  in  the 
early  thirties  to  create  employment  had  a 
disturbing  economic  effect  on  other  coun- 
tries which  were  not  following  the  same  pro- 
gram. Some  countries  were  inflating  or  "re- 
flating." Others  were  letting  deflation  run 
its  course.  Particularly  is  this  so  if  national 
expansion  programs  carry  witli  them  currency 
devaluation  or  any  other  similar  device,  such 
as  changing  the  value  of  gold. 

Expansionism,  properly  conceived  and  car- 
ried out,  leads  to  the  second  point,  namely, 
the  necessity  for  soimd  public  finance  in  all 
coimtries.  The  financing  of  full  employ- 
ment will  require  direction  by  the  best  fi- 
nancial minds  available  and  the  ways  and 
means  of  accomplishing  it  in  a  particular 
country  concerns  all  countries.  This  is  true 
because  changes  in  price  levels,  through  their 
effect  on  trade,  exchange  rates,  and  so  forth, 
destroy  international  economic  equilibrium 
and  lead  to  steps  which  may,  in  effect,  be 
retaliatory  and  hence  bring  confusion  into 
the  world  system. 

Third,  banking  reorganization.  Banlui^ 
reorganization,  where  necessary,  is  basic  to 
the  problem  of  public  finance  and  currency. 
Central  banking  organization  has  been  used 
extensively  for  war  financing  in  many  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  those  which  have  been 
long  at  war  and  hence  reorganization  of 
banking  systems  to  put  them  on  a  sound 
basis  is  imperative.  Those  countries  whose 
banking  systenis  have  not  been  seriously  im- 
paired mtist  be  on  their  guard  to  be  sure 
that  post-war  financial  measures  are  not  such 
as  to  affect  adversely  their  bank  structure. 

Fourth,  currency  stabilization.  Currency 
stabilization  through  International  action 
has  been  effectively  accomplished  in  tbe  pre- 
war years  and  can  be  again,  assuming  all  the 
other  Items  In  the  program  are  carried  out. 
Currency  stabilization  divorced  from  other 
measures  of  control  and  stability  cannot  be 
successful. 

Fifth,  international  commerce.  If  inter- 
national commerce  is  not  liberalized  through 
the  gradual  but  steady  lessening  of  quotas, 
exchange  controls,  tariffs,  and  all  controls 
designed  to  restrict  rather  than  to  expand 
trade,  little  can  be  accompllEbed  under  any 
of  the  other  items.  Full  trade  volume  is  the 
great  balancer  and  affects  not  only  the  well- 
being  of  the  countries  making  up  the  world 
system  through  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  labor,  but  will  also,  if  realized,  go  far  to 
lessen  the  difflculties  that  have  developed  as 
a  result  of  the  present  impossibility  of  fret^ 
gold  flow  and  the  effective  use  of  central  bank 
discount  rates  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
currency  stabilization  and  sound  central  bank 
policy. 

There  are  th  <p  m  .o  believe  that  the 
liberalization  cf  Tri.lr  win  cure  all  the  His  oJ 
our  Intematloiiul  society,  but  important 
though  it  is,  it  ts  not  enough  in  this  world 
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of  highly  controlled  national  economies  I  - 
ternatlonal  trade  In  the  first  in.^ii  ;e  r  .r  t 
be  cleared  quickly  of  all  d:«i  :.!t;  :.. ..lo.i. -, 
hence  It  must  be  multllater.^.  Kiau-allsm 
destroys  trade  and  bec^UoC  ii 
tory  stimulates  various  form.- 
which  make  impossible  t! 
the  world  system  In  wh;c;i 
their  stake.  Controls  over  trade  should  not. 
of  course,  at  once  be  taken  off.  They  should 
be  used  to  expand  trade  and  the  more  quickly 
they  accomplish  expansion,  the  more  quickly 
they  can  be  liberalized 

It  might,  for  example,  prove  advantageous 
for  governments  to  undertake  larger  barter 
arrangements  pending  the  development  of 
conditions  under  which  private  enterprise 
could  again  function  across  International 
boundaries.  Lend-lease  will  continue  at  least 
for  a  time.  Certainly  lend-lease  repayments 
will  continue  and  this  involves  government 
transactions  of  important  volimie,  particu- 
larly if  the  war  lasts  for  several  years  longer. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  commodities  received 
by  us  in  payment  for  lend-lease  will  be  built 
into  stock  piles  rather  than  moved  into  imme- 
diate consumption.  The  stock-pile  principle 
is  now  fully  accepted  by  this  country  though 
it  was  opposed  for  many  years.  If  gooda 
payments  under  lend-lease  are  withheld  from 
consumption,  except  insofar  as  they  are 
solely  needed,  tbe  normal  channels  of  inter- 
national commerce  will  more  quickly  be  re- 
established. On  the  other  hand,  the  coun- 
tries making  payment,  if  they  begin  to  do 
so  promptly,  will  have  a  stimulus  to  produc- 
tion which  will  prevent  the  production  and 
employment  stagnation  in  war-ridden  coun- 
tries, such  as  followed  after  the  last  war. 
Trade  controls  of  the  government  barter  or 
lend-lease  sort  can  effectively  fill  the  gap 
between  the  stoppage  of  hostilities  and  nor- 
mal recovery.  In  otlier  words,  they  can  be 
expansionist  at  a  time  when  expansion  is 
vital  to  recovery.  No  controls,  however, 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  become  either  re- 
strictive or  discriminatory. 

Sixth,  the  facilitation  of  international  cap- 
ital flow  under  proper  safeguards.  The  capi- 
talistic system  is  essentially  an  international 
system.  If  It  cannot  function  internation- 
ally it  will  break  down  completely.  The  to- 
talitarian countries,  organized  on  the  l>asi8 
of  an  extreme  form  of  state  socialism,  have 
challenged  and  bought  to  destroy  interna- 
tional capitalism.  Capitalism,  even  in  modi- 
fied form — that  is,  with  the  essentials  of  pri- 
vate initiative  in  economic  activity  main- 
tained— must  be  recognized  as  only  possible 
In  an  integrated  world  society  with  the  full 
facilities  for  a  maximum  of  international  eco- 
nomic activity  assured.  To  win  the  war  on 
a  military  front  and  not  set  up  such  ma- 
chinery as  I  am  roughly  sketching  to  rehabili- 
tate and  maintain  the  international  system 
would.  In  truth,  be  to  lose  the  peace. 

Seventh,  gol '  flow.  Free  gold  flow  cannot 
at  once  be  permitted  because  of  its  disturb- 
ing effect  on  banking  systems,  central  bank 
discount  and  exchanpe  rates,  and  possibly 
price  levels.  Oold  shipments  must  be  con- 
trolled to  prevent  flight  of  capital  from  dis- 
turbed areas.  They  must  be  used  by  a  con- 
stituted International  authority  as  an  effec- 
tive agency  of  stabilization  and  expansion. 
There  is  a  serious  problem  of  gold  redistribu- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  necessity  of  strengthen- 
ing the  national  banking  systems  of  the 
world,  but  the  redistribution  of  gold,  to  the 
extent  that  it  may  be  necessary,  is  a  matter 
for  later  consideration.  It  is  not  at  once 
necessary  to  the  setting  up  of  functioning 
machinery  to  insure  the  eflectiveness  of  in- 
ternational economic  collaboration. 

Eighth,  the  coordination  and  rationaliza- 
tion of  In ternati tonal  transport — rail,  water, 
and  air  Also  Important  In  this  connection 
are  the  facilities  for  international  communi- 
cation—mail,  telegraph,  and  radio  Obvl- 
otisly.  we  cannot  have  an  internaUonal  society 
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without  the  mriximum  of  freedom  ip  trans- 
port and  communication. 

There  are  other  points,  such  as  a 
Immigration  policy  between  natici^s 
larly    with    regard    to    seasonal 
movement   between   the   countrlrs 
nental  Europe.     There  are  problem 
tcms  red  tape,  of  food  Inspection  an 
tlon.  toiirist  travel,  and  a  number 
(invisible  protectionism),  but  these 
of  aecondary  importance  to  the  se 
on  sound  lines,  of  machinery  that 
quately   supplement    the   simple 
that  futicoucd  before  the  world 
complex. 

All  cf  these  factors,  gold  s! 
tal  flow,  investments,  central  i 
worlts  programs  for  stimulating  mil 
ment.  post-war  lend-lease  nondi^cri 
and  liberal  treatment  of  internatio 
must  be  used  positively  and  constru( 
rehabilitate  the  International  systeir 
which    international    business    can 
ducted  only  in  small  volume  and 
great  difficulty 

We   have   done  far   from   a    perfe 
conducting   our    national    affairs 
done  worse  in  our  international  alTa|rs 
we   have   the   international   anarch 
moment.     If  we   make   real    progre* 
solution  of  our  ir*en:ational  problepi 
hostilities  cea  e.  we  wiU  go  far  towa 
most  of  oiir  fundamental  national 
The  difficulties  under  which  argicul; 
fered  from  1920  on  were  due  primor 
loss  of  foreign   markets  for  our 
pluses      This   brought    about    disi 
with  manufacturing  cau-sing  widcs 
employment,  reduced  or  destroyed 
of  our  foreign  investments,  .seriously 
merchant    marine,    and    in    general 
about  conditions  which  necessitated 
ment  intervention  to  subsidize  m  o 
another  nistressed  groui-s.    And.  as  c 
got  worse,  our  country  and  others 
the  difficulties  by  raising  further 
trade  In  the  form  of  high  tariffs  an 
tlve  qu'-tas      In  'his  coming  poi-t-w; 
our  country.  In  collaboration  with  t 
cratlc   countries,    must   carry   out 
program    based    on    careful    and 
thinking  and  a  full  appreciation  of 
ties  cf  the  world  today  if  we  are  ev 
time  to  see  sound  prosperity  and 
peace. 
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HON.  LAWRENCE  E.  IMHOFF 

or  CHTO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.4TIVES 


ndav.  November  16.  19-  2 


ill.    iMHOFF.     Mr.    Speakr- 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  m 
ORD.  I  wish  to  include  an 
appeared    in    two    newspap*. 
Eighteenth    Con?rossional     Di.s 
Ohu\  the  Martins  Ferry  Daily  Tir. 
the  Bellaire  Daily  Leader,  on  Tn 
October  22.  1942.    This  article 
ten  by  Corpl.  C.  L.  McWilUa': 
new.spaper   repc.rtor   and   i 
and  was  printed  in  the  regular 
ontitied.  "Hi   Water's  Views 
Bench."    It  is  of  special  infer -st 
It  expresses  the  view;'  ":■ 
younsr  member  of  tho  ami'i,! 
our  country,  and.  I  belie\e.  ref 
opinion   of   thousands    o;    i    . 
men  with  regard  to  moi.iio  ii\  . 
camps.    Tt  shows  the  determine 
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these  fire  young  men  to  do  their  part  in 
bringing  about  an  early  and  conclusive 
victory.  It  also  indicates  the  faith  these 
boys  have  that  those  back  home  are  do- 
ing everything  possible  to  assist  in  our 
great  task  of  winning  the  war. 

The  article  follows: 

From  Camp. 

It's  good  to  be  back  among  the  rolling  hills 
of  eastern  Ohio  and  to  "get  in  print"  again. 

From  'he  land  of  cacti  and  swirling  sands 
of  the  western  deserts  and  mountains  where 
the  most  glorious  sunrises  in  the  world  bieak 
regularly  over  a  gigantic  panorama,  is  but  a 
brief  tine.  But  traveling  over  that  area, 
it  is  a  striking  fact  that,  in  between  lies  the 
strength  of  the  Nation — millions  of  men  in 
camps  and  field  and  prairie — ready  and 
anxious  end  supremely  confident  that  the 
present  turmoil  will  be  brought  to  a  success- 
ful end  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

But  the  folks  back  heme  knew  and  realize 
that  as  well  as  we  men  in  the  service.  Because 
the  morale  of  the  home  folks  is  watched 
closely  by  the  boys  in  camp.  It  is  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  back  in  camp  to  know 
that  you  people  are  "in  harness"  and  are  back- 
ing up  the  front  line  with  everything  you 
have. 

We  often  wonder,  back  there  when  the 
mess  call  sounds  and  we  sit  down  to  steak, 
mashed  potatoes,  dessert,  and  good  coffee 
whether  we  shouldn't  ask  you  folks  out  to 
eat  sometimes.  If  there  is  anything  about 
that  old  slogan,  "An  army  travels  on  its 
stomach,  ■  we  ought  to  be  able  to  go  any 
place  on  the  globe  in  a  gallop!  Do  we  eat! 
The  only  trouble  with  the  eats  cut  in  camp 
is  that  ;i  soldier  gains  weight  so  fast  that  the 
o.Hlcers  jire  kept  ba-^y  working  it  off  the  men. 
Sometimes  I  think  if  they  didn't  feed  us  so 
well  we  wouldn't  have  to  train  so  hard,  al- 
though my  officers  don't  seem  to  feel  that 
way  about  it. 

Incidentally,  the  outfit  here  at  Colorado 
Springs  has  a  mighty  fine  bunch  of  officers 
and  my  experience  with  other  places  indicate 
that  the  United  States  Army  is  fortunate  in 
that  respect  also  When  a  soldier  does  his 
part  he  always  finds  that  the  officers  are 
mere  than  willing  to  help  and  instruct  him. 
The  feeling  of  friendliness  and  cooperation  in 
the  Army  is  one  of  the  revelations  I  have  had 
during  my  short  8  months  In  service  I 
hear  you  don't  find  that  in  some  of  the  other 
armies  now  in  the  field. 

Morale  In  the  Army  Is  about  on  a  par 
with  a  winning  high  school  football  team 
on  the  eve  of  an  annual  classic  with  a  tradi- 
tional rival.  I  would  say  Army  morale  is  at 
top  pcalt  and  always  has  been.  Of  course, 
most  of  us  would  rather  be  back  home,  but 
we  feel  we've  got  a  Job  to  do  and  we're 
going  to  do  it  up  brown  this  time,  make 
no  mistake  about  that. 

There  are  some  humorous  sides  to  the 
Army.  For  instance.  I  almost  feel  qualified 
to  make  some  nice  young  man  an  excellent 
wife.  For  the  fust  time  in  my  life.  I  darn 
socks  and  sew  on  buttons.  I  can  lay  the 
neatest  crease  in  a  pair  of  pants  you  ever 
saw  and  even  make  my  cwn  bed. 

Recently  on  maneuvers  at  the  top  of  Pike  s 
K>ak,  14.000  feet  in  the  air.  we  had  to  wash 
out  our  underclothes  in  a  mountain  creek, 
soap  them  good  on  a  stone  and  pound  out 
the  dirt  with  a  board.     But  were  they  clean. 

I  notice  In  the  papers  that  you  folks  back 
home  are  worried  abfiut  our  drinking  and 
carousing.  I  rather  believe  the  situation  has 
been  badly  painted  We  ure  Informed,  be- 
fore leaving  on  furlough,  to  watch  our  steps 
whi'.o  back  home  and  don't  get  out  of  con- 
d.t:>.iii.  It  Is  the  belief  here  that  a  soldier 
i.*  exposed  to  too  many  temptations  when 
away  from  the  Army  area  and  he  should  be 
protected  at  home — instead  cf  here.  The 
whole  thing  causes  a  lot  of  laughs  among  us 
"ex-pose-ees." 


This  column  is  not  long  enough  to  tell 
much  about  the  Army.  As  a  plug  to  the 
regular  author  of  this  column,  I  want  to  say 
it  is  widely  read  among  the  soldiers  and 
many  times  cause  heated  discussions  in  the 
barracks  at  night  and  several  times  makes  the 
service  newspapers. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  hello  to  the  boys 
In  the  newspaper  game  over  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  and  to  my  many  friends  whom  I  met 
while  scouring  the  hills  for  news  and  pictures. 

If  you  have  any  good  "scoops."  please  save 
them  until  I  get  back  on  the  old  Times- 
Leader  staff. 

And  by  the  way,  you  home  folks  are  not 
the  only  ones  to  collect  scrap.  Tlie  other 
day  the  squadron  received  a  nice  pair  of 
rubber-plated  false  teeth  with  this  letter 
attached: 

"Boys,  I  ain't  got  the  strength  to  leave 
home  in  my  old  age.  but  these  teeth  have 
come  in  mighty  handy  in  the  past  and  if 
there    are    any    amongst    you    who    can    use 

'em.  please  slip  up   behind   the  old   

and  clamp  "em  in  his  neck.  I've  used  'em 
on  roastin"  ears,  taffy  candy,  and  chestnuts, 
so  don't  be  afraid  of  breakln'  em  on  such  a 
mess  of  pottage  as  Hitler  and  that  dried-up 
Hirohito.    Luck  to  you  all. 

"M.*NDT. 

"P.  S.— If  you  have  any  spthare  thoup  in 
thorage  pleath  thend  me  theme  thlnce  I'm 
gummin"  it  for  the  duration." 

Cliff  McWilll^ms. 


51.  Leopold,  .XusLrian  N<i'u)r.  :'  H> 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P  EBERH.\RTER 

OF  PENNSVLVANl.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19.  1942 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress of  Rev.  Louis  A.  Sander,  of  Port- 
land. Oreg.: 

This,  the  15th  day  of  November,  has  long 
been  held  sacred  by  the  Catholic  people  of 
Austria:  for  it  marks  the  feast  of  St.  Leopold, 
the  beloved  margrave,  who.  after  a  lapse  of 
seven  centuries,  is  still  In  the  highest  public 
esteem.  Time  has  not  been  able  to  efface  hia 
memory. 

In  the  cour.se  of  hlitory  quite  a  few  who 
bore  the  name  of  Leopold  guided  the  tem- 
poral destinies  of  the  Austrian  people.  The 
one  who  is  revered  as  a  saint  in  the  Catholic 
church  was  Leopold  the  Third,  margrave  of 
Austria  from  1095  to  1136.  He  was  of  the 
Babenberg  house,  members  of  which,  as  mar- 
graves or  dukeo.  ruled  Vienna  and  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Danube  before  the  mighty 
Hapsburgs  came  to  power. 

In  speaking  to  ycu  of  St.  Leopold  I  have 
no  Intention  of  giving  In  detail  the  life  story 
of  a  man  who  lived  seven  centuries  ago. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  salient  facts  about  him 
may  well  be  recalled.  As  nation  rises  against 
nation,  and  civilization  Itself  stands  at  new 
and  dangerous  crossroads,  the  memory  ot 
Leopold,  sainted  ruler  of  Austria,  serves  as 
a  beacon  of  light  and  oa  a  fountain  of 
Inspiration. 

St.  Leopold  loved  Austria  and  always  mado 
the  welfare  of  her  people  his  first  concern. 
He  was  protector  of  the  poor  rather  than  ot 
the  rich.  As  a  ruler  he  served  not  the  special 
Interests  of  a  few  but  the  common  good  of 
all.  Hit  policy  in  dealing  with  neighboring 
nations  was  typical.  In  his  day  waterways 
I   were   the  most  impjitont   arteries  ol  com> 
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merce.  National  Interest,  therefore,  prompted 
blm  to  collaborate  with  the  nations  along  the 
lower  Danube,  even  though  ties  of  kinship 
drew  him  westward  in  his  sjTnpathies.  Wltn 
Leopold,  national  Interest  always  came  first. 
Likewise.  St.  Leopold  sincerely  loved  the 
church.  Serious  misunderstandings  had 
arisen  between  the  German  Emperor  and 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  matter  at  issue  con- 
cerned ecclesiastical  Investitures  The  Aus- 
trian margrave,  always  willing  to  lend  his 
services  when  the  well  are  of  the  church 
was  at  stake,  cheerfully  acted  as  mediator  be- 
tween them  Enjoying  the  gracious  favor 
of  both  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  he  be- 
came their  chief  negotiator  at  the  Concordat 
of  Worms  in  1122.  where  the  misunderstand- 
ings were  finally  cleared  up. 

St.  Leopold  was  also  directly  responsible 
for  the  diffusion  of  a  new  spirit  of  religion 
among  the  people  of  his  own  realm  by  lend- 
ing aid  in  the  establishment  of  new  parishes 
and  monasteries.  In  the  Middle  Ages  mon- 
asteries played  an  Important  role  In  national 
life.  They  were  the  nurseries  of  culture  and 
art,  of  missionary  activity  and  academic 
learning.  In  fact,  they  were  practically  the 
only  places  to  which  men  with  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  could  repair. 

Early  in  hl.s  reign  Leopold  built  himself  a 
castle,  cverlccking  Vienna  from  the  hills 
bordering  the  Danube.  Near  this  c.istle  he 
founded  what  became  one  of  the  mrst  famous 
of  the  many  monasteries  celebrated  In  Aus- 
trian history,  that  of  Klosterneuburg.  In  its 
chapel  back  of  the  high  altar,  the  relics  cf 
St  Leopold  He  entombed.  At  least  they  were 
until  the  Nazi  invasion.  What  has  happened 
since  is  a  question  mark. 

It  appears  likely  that  Klosterneuburg  has 
been  profaned.  But  despite  what  may  have 
befallen  it  within  the  last  several  years,  ths 
monastery  has  a  gicricus  record  of  uplifting 
achievement.  For  centuries  it  cradled  the 
Catholic  faith  and  Christian  civilization  in 
Austria.  And  from  It  radiated  the  spirit  of 
true  freedom  For  Austrians  came  to  believe 
that  their  Catholic  faith  and  culture,  fos- 
tered with  such  loving  care  at  Klosterneuburg. 
gave  them  an  individuality  that  entitled  them 
to  national  independence. 

What  Klosterneuburg  became  as  an  up- 
llliing  force  In  the  spiritual  and  cultural  life 
of  the  Austrian  people  Is  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  sainted  margrave  who  founded  It. 
6t.  Leopold  was  without  question  a  great 
Influence  in  the  molding  of  Austrian  char- 
acter. And  that  character  is  indeed  worthy 
of  esteem.  As  a  people  the  Austrians  are 
disposed  to  follow  peaceful  pursuits:  they 
appreciate  spiritual  and  cultural  values:  they 
love  mirth  and  music,  so  much  so  th.nt  Vienna 
has  been  through  the  years  the  musical  center 
of  Europe,  and  of  »he  world  The  great  com- 
posers of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies caught  the  Viennese  spirit  of  song  and 
entrapped  it  in  their  music.  And  there  It 
shall  remain  for  the  pleasure  of  future  gener- 
ations, no  matter  what  happens  to  Vienna 
Itself. 

At  least  until  the  recent  Nazi  Invasion,  an 
ancient  custom  was  faithfully  observed  each 
year  on  the  feast  day  of  St.  Leopold.  The 
relic  of  his  head  was  reverently  removed  from 
Its  place  of  burial  and  then  exposed  for  the 
public  veneration  of  the  people.  The  climax 
of  this  public  veneration  occurred  when  the 
head  was  crowned  anew  with  the  Austrian 
ducul  dlBdem  The  custom  originated  after 
Archduke  Maximilian,  In  1616,  gave  this  dia- 
dem into  the  safekeeping  of  the  monks  at 
Klosterneuburg.  St  Leopdld,  by  the  splendor 
of  his  life,  hod  given  rpeclal  lu.'^ter  and  beauty 
to  this  diadem,  so  It  was  deemed  fitting  that 
It  should  forever  remain  close  to  his  tcmb 

Some  may  regard  the  crowning  of  a  skull 
a  rather  macabre  performance.  However,  the 
Joyotxs  acclaim  with  which  the  ceremony  was 
wltnesaed  by  the  llght-henrted  yet  sincerely 
religious  Vlennest  :..  .ked  it  as  a  happy  event 


In  their  lives.  Tlie  ceremony  was  for  them 
not  only  an  expression  of  their  deep  spiritual 
attachment  to  their  patron  saint,  but  also  a 
manifestation  of  their  desire  for  freedom 
and  independence;  for  they  have  ever  regarded 
St.  Leopold  as  a  symbol  of  their  never  ceas- 
ing struggle  to  live  as  a  separate  nation.  The 
saint  did  not.  It  Is  true,  live  to  see  Austria  a 
completely  independent  nation,  but  he  did 
much  to  make  the  country  strong  and  self- 
reliant,  and  thereby  prepared  It  for  freedom 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Among  the  cogent  reasons  the  Austrians 
have  for  regarding  St.  Leopold  as  a  symbol 
of  national  independence  was  his  unwavering 
loyalty  to  the  Austrian  people  of  his  day. 
Because  of  his  great  popularity,  even  beyond 
the  borders  of  Austria,  the  German  prince- 
electors.  In  the  year  1125,  offered  him  the 
German  crown.  Had  he  accepted  he  would 
have  become  the  German  king-emperor  But 
he  reiused.  He  did  so  because  his  love  for 
Austria  was  stronger  than  personal  am.bitlon. 
He  did  not  think  it  best  for  Austria  to  be- 
come further  amalgamated  with  the  German 
principalities  to  the  west,  with  the  danger 
of  becoming  involved  in  their  many  Internal 
conflicts. 

St.  Leopold  is  the  Austrian  national  hero. 
Most  national  heroes  are  regarded  as  such 
because  they  fought  off  the  foes  of  their 
country  with  bravery  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. As  a  result,  heroism  in  the  public 
mind  is  usually  associated  with  fearlessness 
In  action,  particularly  in  physical  combat. 
Twice  during  his  rcign  Leopold  displaj-ed  valor 
in  resisting  the  incursion  of  enemies  who 
undertook  to  destroy  the  peace  and  content- 
ment of  the  upper  Danube  Valley.  Still,  it  is 
primarily  not  on  this  account  that  he  Is  the 
national  hero  of  Austria.  He  is  such  because 
he  was  fearless  in  facing  reality.  He  is  such 
because  he  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace  in 
preference  to  the  science  of  war.  He  is  such 
because  he  conquered  pride  and  ambition  in 
his  own  heart,  and  thus  made  him.self  fit  to 
rule  over  others.  Again,  he  is  such  because 
he  was  so  eager  to  promote  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  own  people  as  to 
forego  gladly  the  dignity  and  honor  of  t)e- 
coming  king  and  emperor. 

Human  nature,  so  prone  to  love  of  power, 
must  be  reinforced  by  strong  spiritual  motives 
before  It  can  say  "No"  to  ambition  by  de- 
liberately refusing  a  kingly  crown.  Not  that 
a  kingly  crown  is  so  precious  in  Itself;  but 
when  strong  spiritual  motives  are  absent 
a  false  sense  of  himian  values  generally  pre- 
vails. Accordltif  to  it,  a  man  becomes  great 
only  through  the  power  he  wields  or  through 
the  wealth  he  possessc. 

Only  high  spiritual  idealism  enables  one 
to  sei-  the  true  worth  and  beauty  of  moral 
power,  and  to  Judge  men  by  what  they  are  In 
themselves,  rather  than  by  what  they  do  or 
possess  externally.  It  is  all  too  evident  that 
this  high  spiritual  Idealism  Is  sadly  wanting 
In  the  misguided  men  who  in  our  day  are 
seeking  to  pcsse-ss  the  earth.  Because  they 
are  grossly  material  in  their  outlook  on  life, 
they  are  plunging  mankind  Into  a  new  and 
terrible  barbarism.  And  this  new  barbarism 
Is  In  many  respects  far  worse  than  the  one 
from  which  the  world  emerged  through  the 
saving  grace  of  Christianity,  and.  specifically, 
through  the  shining  Christian  example  of 
such  high-minded  leaders  as  St.  Leopold  and 
others  of  his  type. 

Such  leaders  saw  their  fellow  men  not  only 
as  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  but  also  as 
children  of  God,  fr.rir-^ed  by  Him  with  rights 
and  dignities  tl.,  •  i:  stke  them  only  a  little 
less  than  the  angels.  As  a  result,  they  ap- 
preclat'  d  the  fact  that  civil  authority  is  a 
tru  •  :  God,  to  be  used,  therefore,  not  for 
the  ■  -:yng  of  personal  ambition  but  for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number 

St  Leopold,  for  example,  believed  that  the 
well-being  of  a  nation  is  best  achieved  when 
tht  spiritual  wca'  of  n  r.ntion  Is  aafeguardcd 


with  the  same  eagerness  and  fidelity  as  ;ts 
temporal  welfare.  This  Is.  unfortunately,  a 
conception  of  human  well-being  from  which 
the  modern  world  has  strayed  a  long  way. 
Is  there  not.  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
In  the  general  failure  of  the  ruling  classes 
to  promote  this  ideal  is  to  be  found  at  least 
the  germ  of  the  discord,  the  hatred  and  tb» 
HI  win  that  has  been  gathering  force  and 
vitality  for  years  and  has  at  last  passed  out 
of  bounds,  to  bring  on  this  present  titanic 
confiict? 

The  tendenc:"  of  modern  times  has  been  to 
stress  material  values,  to  minimize  and  even 
to  ignore  spiritual  values.  And  this  stressing 
of  material  values  has  set  far  too  high  a 
price  upon  the  natural  wealth  the  lands 
of  the  earth  produce  Too  many  minds  have 
come  to  think  of  national  well-being  in  terms 
of  oil,  rubber,  coal.  Iron  fertile  soil.  Too 
few  mind.s  think  of  national  v.ell-being  in 
terms  of  self-restraint,  honesty,  moral  integ- 
rity, devotion  to  truth  and  high  standards 
of  honor,   to   love  of  Justice  and   charity. 

Material  goods  and  natural  resources  have 
their  purpose  and  place  in  human  welfare. 
The  Creator  provides  them,  at  least  indirectly, 
that  all  men  may  live  In  a  manner  befitting 
their  innate  dignity.  Each  nation  Is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  a  share  In  them.  But 
when  a  nation  seeks  more  than  its  right- 
ful share,  and  is  ready  to  shed  the  blood 
of  millions,  to  destroy  with  utter  ruthless- 
ness  city  after  city,  and  to  obliterate  the 
precious  heritage  of  past  ages  as  a  means 
of  vindicating  it^  claim,  it  Is  hopelessly  led 
astray  by  this  false  sense  of  values. 

This  false  sense  of  values  must  be  banished 
from  the  earth.  For  as  long  as  It  continues 
strong,  there  Is  no  hope  for  peace,  particu- 
larly among  the  smaller  nations.  As  long  as 
it  continues  strong  there  is  no  hope  for  Aus- 
tria, unable  as  she  Is  to  assert  her  claims 
vith  bombs  and  cannon.  But  Austria  and 
the  other  nations  victimized  by  agsression 
will  live  again,  if  men  of  the  type  of  Leopold 
return  again  to  seats  of  civil  power.  Then 
lust  of  conqiiest  would  disappear  and  dreams 
of  empire  would  vanish  as  smoke.  Then  the 
common  good  of  all  would  become  the  high- 
est aim  of  governments.  Then  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man  would  unite  humanity 
under  the  common  fatherhood  of  God,  and 
happily  tinite  It  In  peace,  concord,  and  con- 
tentment 

The  world,  alas,  Is  slow  to  appreciate  moral 
and  spiritual  values.  Therefore  let  us  vjn\te 
In  prayer  that  Gf^rt  may  enllrhten  li"  mlrds 
of  men,  and  especially  of  those  In  high  places, 
to  seek  the  highest  welfare  of  all  who  in- 
habit the  earth  And  may  it  please  God  to 
place  In  the  seats  of  the  mighty  men  wltb 
minds  and  hearts  like  unto  the  mind  and 
heart  of  a  St.  Leopold.  And  may  that  be- 
loved saint,  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Austrian 
people,  become  for  them  and  for  all  oppressed 
and  downtrodden  peoples  a  pillar  of  strengtL 
in  regaining  the  freedom  they  have  lost 


Attcrnev  General  MalcnI'Ti  AWicl^^ 
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RECor:     I     '.elude  the  following  article 
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embodying  an  address  by  A; 
eral  Malcolm  of  Puerto  Rico: 

Attornet    Gen'eeal    Malcolm    Att\ 
WEU.  Speneinc — Removed    By    F 
Aiwwnis   Crvic   Clcbs    At 
TXALS    $10,000,000    Appropriated 
Approval  or   Alt)Itor 

The  long-smolderlng  conflict   be 
•ttorney   generals   office   and   Gov 
O.   Tugwell    flared    Into   the   open 
when   Attorney  General   George  A. 
speaking     before    a    combined 
civic   clubs.    In   San   Juan,   charged 
with  extravagance  and  took  direct 
"an  executive  who  would  dump  a 
rles  of  half-baked  projects  onto  a 
wartime  to  divide  and  confuse  the 
divert   time,   energy,   and  money 
should  be  our  sole  object — to  win 

AUDITOR  OVERRrU:D 

The  attorney  general  declared 
number  of  important  measures  had 
proved  by  Tugwell  m  the  face  o 
legal  ceports.  and  that  Tugwell  has 
bills  creating  no  less  than  23  at 
services,  and  offices,  in  addition 
advisers  and  coordinators.  Includi 
ordinator   of  Information." 

Appropriations  in   1942.  he  d:scK 
been  increased  by  $14  500.000  over 
he  referred  to  the  Organic  Act  of 
which  empowers  the  auditor  to  call 
to  extravagant  and  unnecessary  e 

■  Nevertheless,  the  auditor  was  a 
opportunity  to  make  refxirts  on  bi 
Ing  appropriations  totaling  $10,000 
Malcolm.  "Of  th«  bills  forwarded 
auditor  for  reports.  20  were  approv 
Governor  against  the  opposition 
auditor." 

MOST    EXPENSrvr    COVEP.  N   .!■■ 

Malcolm    Included   figures    to   cii: 
that  notwithstanding  the  poor 
the  Island,  Puerto  rtlco  is  malntc 
most  expensive  government  under  t 
States  (lag 

He  quoted  a  letter  that  Tugwell  ' 
last  December  In  criticism  of  a  no\r 
speech  made  en  the  one  hundred  a 
anniversary  of  the  American  Bill 
In  this  speech   Malcolm  mentiouec 
ment  inetaciencies.  the  growing  Piu'r 
bureaucracy,  and  asked   that    th*" 
of  public  opinion"  be  turned  on  u 
offlofrs  and  bureaus  in  order  that 
tangible  b«  accomplished  for  the 
the  p«H)ple,  and  in  order  to  make  n 
and  ompU^yewi  rrmcmbrr  a  public 
pubilc  triiat 

Nt  .   r>.      inber  IMl   *yyr%K) 

•Tv,  .     .  !   oditorinlly   by   ', 

Jiuruitl.  rtiiU  MCiompniiving  publi 
CKn-ernor  ^^lsw^ll  a  wnuh  upv>n  th. 
general 

"My   hourt  m  your  attorney 
numbered."  Mid  Malcolm  In  cl 
wh.le  I  remain  in  office  and  aftcrvi 
humble  cltl«*n.  I  shall  do  everythli 
my  prwrr  to  assure  a  democratic 
Lets  remain  Americans. " 
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SOLO    $1,000,000     IN     BONDS 

The  attorney  general,  who  has  gujined  the 
title  of  Geor^f  Sell -More-Bonds  Malcolm 
for  his  spectacular  success  In  promoting  ral- 
lies that  have  sold  over  $1,000,000  in  War 
bonds  since  October,  was  given  a  standing 
ovation  by  the  Puerto  Rlcan  and  coijtmental 
audience. 

The  fun  text  of  Malcolm's  speeth  Is  as 
follows : 

On  the  meetlnar  date  nearest  to  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  t  le  Amer- 
ican Bill  of  Righ:~  :  -x  ..  privilege  1  to  ad- 
dress the  members  ^i  Hit'  Licr..«  C'.ib  of  San 
Juan  on  this  theme.     The  'aV.^  speech 

was  "Democracy  at    *";.-    C-  >-:   .   : 
was  divided   Into  f     .r   :  .ir 
general  d-'?- nption  of  :..■:  B...     r  ;-;  i  .ts;  y2)    j 
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observations  on  freedom  of  speech  and  press; 
(3)  observations  on  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury: 
and  (4)  a  peroration  with  a  toast  to  the 
President.  What  was  most  desired  was  to 
encourage  civic  mindedness  In  my  listeners 
and  to  help  In  the  formation  of  public  opin- 
ion to  act  as  a  brake  on  governmental  activi- 
ties. That  the  speech  was  well  received  by 
those  present  can  be  recalled  with  pleasure 
and  as  described  by  Secretary  Mariano  H. 
Ramirez  appears  in  the  archives  of  the  Lions 
Club  as  fellows: 

"The  orator  of  the  day.  Hon.  George  Mal- 
colm, made  an  eloquent  speech  commemo- 
rating the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  American  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
orator  also  made  brief  reference  to  present 
times,  based  on  his  knowledge  of  the  Philip- 
pines. He  offered  a  toast  to  the  victory  of 
the  democracies  and  the  members  of  the  club 
rose  and  rendered  an  ovation  Joining  him  In 
his  statements.  The  Lions'  president 
thanked  him  on  behalf  of  the  Lions  Club  of 
San  Juan  and  on  motion  of  one  of  the  mem- 
tiers  it  was  resolved  that  his  speech  should 
be  included  In  the  records  of  the  club." 

The  speech  was  written  up  in  the  Issue  of 

the  Puerto  Rico  World  Journal  of  December 

18.  1942.  which  picked  out  three  sentences  for 

quotation,  as  follows: 

I        "Speaking    before   the  Lions'  Club  of  San 

I    Juan  In  observance  of  the  one  hundred  and 

I    fiftieth  a-nlversary  of  the  American  Bill  of 

Rights.  Attorney  General  Malcolm  declared: 

•'  There  Is  existent  In  I»tierto  Rico  a  mighty 
bureaucracy,  made  up  of  countless  depart- 
ments, bureati?.  divisions,  commissions  and 
what  not.  crowding  and  overlapping  each 
other  In  Jurisdiction,  but  all  dependent  for 
existence  on  public  funds. 

"  'On  them.'  he  advised,  'should  be  played 
the  spotlight  of  pubilc  opinion,  in  order  to 
cause  the  weeding  out  of  unnecersary  officers 
and  employees;  in  order  to  be  sure  that  some- 
thing tangible  Is  accomplished  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  and  In  order  to  make  all  officials 
and  employees  remember  that  a  pubilc  office 
is  a  public  trust.' 

"HtTS   PETTT   CRAFT 

"Tlie  attorney  general  struck  at  officials 
who  tolerate  petty  or  major  graft"  and  who 
fail  to  'compare  the  waste  of  a  dollar  with 
what  It  might  accomplish  to  better  the  con- 
ditions of  his  less  fortunate  fellow  men  and 
women."  " 

Tlie  newspaper  likewise  Included  In  the 
»ame  luue  nn  editorial  enmUd  "Public 
Trust."  and  reading  aa  (oUows: 

'Attorney  QiuerAl  George  A  Malcolm  hit 
upon  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  our  civilian 
drfentf  preparations  are  lagglnK  when  he  told 
a  Rnthrring  of  Lloua  Club  members  that 
it!  '   <ty    officer*    and    rmployeea    in    the 

bi,:       ,     I'lc  »et-up  of  Puerto  Rico's  govern- 
ment should  be  weeded  out 

"Tlie  countless  departments,  bureaus,  divi- 
sions. ccmmlsBlons.  and  what  nots  to  which 
the  attorney  general  referred  are  typical  of 
our  defen.se  set-up  where  we  lack  one  leader 
with  sufficient  authority  to  crack  the  whip 
and  get  things  done  without  wasting  time  on 
tl.  :     M  red-tape  procedures. 

-Mr  M.tlcolm's  charge  might  seem  to  Imply 
that  only  government  in  Puerto  Rico  Is  ham- 
pered by  crowding  and  overlapping  each 
other  In  Jurisdiction,  but  In  fact  the  charge 
must  be  taken  to  cover  those  agencies  and 
organizations  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
civilian  defense.  WUhcut  the  cooperation 
and  smooth  functioning  of  the  government 
bureaus  all  efforts  toward  rapid  correction 
of  otir  inadequate  defense  set-up  must  suffer 
from  that  same  Inefficiency. 

"  "The  spotlight  of  public  opinion  should  be 
played  on  them  ( unnecessary  officers )  •  •  • 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  something  tangible 
is  accomplished  for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
and  in  order  to  make  all  officials  and  em- 
ployees remember  that  a  public  office  Is  a 
public  trtist.'    In  that  statement  the  attor- 


ney general  earned  the  distinction  of  beltg 
the  first  public  official,  Federal  or  Insular, 
with  courage  enough  to  speak  up  and  de- 
nounce those  Individuals  who  maintain  their 
political  obligations  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  welfare,  even  In  times  of  national 
emergency. 

"There  can  be  no  early  attainment  of  the 
many  needed  adjuncts  to  Island  defense  for 
the  civilian  population  until  every  govern- 
ment agency.  Involved  In  one  way  or  another. 
Is  made  to  toe  the  mark  and  carry  out  its 
obligations  to  the  people  without  other  con- 
sideration than  that  of  fulfilling  its  ptiblic 
trust 

"We  congratulate  Mr.  Malcolm  on  his 
speech.  Other  influential  public  figures 
might  aid  in  the  campaign  of  'spotlighting" 
governmental  Inefficiency  by  following  his 
example."' 

•  •  •  A  communication  signed  by  the 
Governor,  couched  in  the  following  language: 

La  Foktaleza.  P.  R.,  December  19,  1941. 
Hon.  George  A.  Malcolm, 

Attorney  General  of  Puerto  Rico, 

San  Juan.  P.  R. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Malcolm:  I  suppose  the 
speech  you  made  the  other  day  at  the  Lions' 
Club  was  intended  to  center  attention  on 
one  sentence  in  which  you  said,  by  Implica- 
tion at  least,  that  vast  inefficiencies  exist  In 
the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico.  If  that  was 
your  Intention,  It  had  the  correct  reaction, 
because  that  was  the  part  played  up  in  the 
press.  And  you  received  the  editorial  ap- 
proval, which  always  results  from  denuncia- 
tions of  bureaucracy. 

Whether  or  not  that  was  your  Intention, 
you  have  put  all  of  us  in  the  position  of  being 
a  part  "of  countless  departments,  bureaus, 
divisions,  commissions  and  what  nots,  crowd- 
ing and  overlapping  each  other,"  such  as  were 
mentioned  In  your  speech. 

I  have  an  Idea  that  the  added  duties  of 
government  will  in  the  future  require  addi- 
tional agencies  and  added  personnel.  This 
provides  a  certain  opening  for  criticisms 
which  may  appeal  to  the  Inexpert  and  unin- 
formed. But  members  of  the  Government 
ought  to  be  cautious.  It  seems  to  me,  about 
taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Since  you  have  brought  the  matter  up  In 
such  a  public  way.  It  seems  to  me  not  un- 
reasonable to  request  that  you  supply  me 
with  the  Information  on  which  your  state- 
ment was  based  I  shall  be  glnd  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
and  osk  for  action. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  O   Tuowktt,  OoiYrtior, 

To  this  letter  a  fairly  extensive  answer  was 
made  on  December  23.  1041,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  it  was  cnld  that  every  word 
In  the  particular  sentenoM  was  readily  demon- 
strnblc.  An  offer  waa  made  to  assist  In  ob- 
taining corrrctive  legislative  action.  Then 
there  was  added  the  remark,  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  above  considerations.  I  have  finally 
to  recall  that  the  subject  I  was  discussing 
Id  my  speech  was  public  opinion,  and  the 
point  I  was  endeavoring  to  make  was  that  the 
spotlight  of  public  opinion  should  play  on 
governmental  activities.  Surely  any  demo- 
cratic government  should  be  able  to  stand 
that  test." 

PRESENTS  THE  FACTS 

With  your  permission,  and  without  any  de- 
sire to  enter  Into  a  controversial  discussion,  I 
would  like  to  present  the  facts  related  to  the 
three  sentences  of  my  address  eulogizing  the 
American  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  main  features  of  the  executive  admin- 
istration are  undoubtedly  known  to  you.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  confident  that  even  lead- 
ing citizens,  as  well  informed  as  you  are. 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  Just  how  many 
officials  are  considered  essential  to  govern 
2,000,000  people.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
you  now  is  the  extent  to  which  additicrs  have 
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been  made  to  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico 
on  executive  Initiative  within  recent  months. 

NAMES  ALTHORrmS 

During  the  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, beginning  on  October  28.  1941,  and  din:- 
Ing  the  regular  session  of  ihe  Legislature,  be- 
ginning on  February  10.  1942,  bills  received 
executive  approval  which  created,  among 
others,  the  following  authorities,  services,  and 
offices;  Fooc  and  general  supplies  commis- 
sion, bureau  of  classification  of  nepotism  in 
the  civil  service  commission,  office  of  statis- 
tics in  the  office  of  the  Governor,  Insular 
sewerage  service,  college  of  public  adminis- 
tration in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  office 
of  legal  assistance  In  the  department  of 
labor.  Institute  of  tropical  agriculture,  tax 
division  in  the  office  of  the  attorney  general, 
reorganization  of  the  department  of  finance, 
amended  water  resources  authority,  park 
service.  Insular  fire  service,  reorganized 
■University  of  Puerto  Rico,  tobacco  institute, 
general  supplies  office,  district  court  of 
Caguas,  bureau  of  the  budget  in  the  office 
of  the  Governor,  transportation  authority, 
communications  authority,  Puerto  Rico  De- 
velopment Company,  development  Bank  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  planning  law.  and  numerous 
offices  created  In  the  general  budget,  and 
other  laws.  Still  other  assistants  termed 
coordinators  and  advisers,  including  a  co- 
ordinator of  Information,  have  been  added 
to  the  already  crowded  government  set-up  by 
executive  fiat. 

INCREASED     BUDGETS 

The  total  amount  appropriated  during  the 
special  session  of  1941  was  $3,048,930.93,  and 
during  the  regular  session  of  1942  was  $31,- 
415.262  17.  The  budget  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  exceeds  the  budget  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
by  $4.941,930  12.  The  total  appropriations 
oi  the  ."-pecial  session  of  November  1941.  and 
the  regular  session  of  1942,  as  compared  with 
the  appropriations  of  the  regular  session  of 
1941.  were  Increased  by  $14.590,573  38.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  bonds  were  also  authorized. 

Of  the  400  and  more  bills  received  In  the 
office  of  the  attorney  general  following  the 
conclusion   of   the   regular   session,   with   but 
a  few  days  In  which  to  take  action  thereon, 
reports  were  made  except  as   to  three  bills, 
namely,  the  ones  amendatory  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  Water  Resources  Authority  Act.  creat- 
ing the  Puerto  Rico  Transportation  Authority 
and    reorganizing   the   University   of   Puerto 
Rico,  which   weie  recalled   by   the  executive 
.•fTi  .    and  approved  by  tl  r   Cu  vot   ■    brrcre 
i<I      '>    could    be   mnct      *  :    •    ■      -     i'      ng 
blUa.  a  number  of  impoitunt  mon    ■•<■-   w.it 
anprovert  by  the  Oovrrnor  In  the  l^    i     '    .it 
Mv-f-   Ir     ;    I.  iM-iris  tht'reon  by  the  alton.i 
Kii.iiu:      On  the  other  hand,  a  bill  entitled 
"An   act   to  declare  a   public  offense  every 
•ct  performed    in    violation   of   civil   rtghu 
and  liberties.;    tu    impose  penalties  for  auch 
▼lolfttlons.  and  for  other  purposes."  waa  ve- 
toed, notwithstanding  the  report  on  this  bill, 
prepared  by  the  representative  In  Ptierto  Rico 
of  the  Civil  Liberties  Lengue.  found  In  effect 
that  the  measure  sought  to  protect  the  clil- 
Ben    In    the    enjoyment    of    civil    rights    and 
liberties  and  that  It  was  consonant  with  the 
democratic  process,  which  led  the  attorney 
general  to  conclude  that  the  said  bill  ought 
to  merit   the  Governor's   approval.     Another 
bill   similarly   vetoed   was   that   creating   an 
additional   District   Court  of  Arccibo,  which 
the   attorney  general    recommended   be   ap- 
proved because  this  court  was  overburdened 
with  work,  in  contrast  to  the  bill  creating  a 
new    district  'court    in    Caguas.    which    was 
found  fatally  defective,  but  which  the  chief 
executive  approved. 

AUOrrOB    NOT   CONSUL'riD 

The  organic  act  grants  vast  powers  to  the 
auditor.  Including  the  duty  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  administrative  officer 
expenditures  of  funds  or  property  which,  in 
hit,   .pinion,  are  extravagant,  excessive,  un- 


necessary, or  Irregular.  Nevertheless,  the 
auditor  was  afforded  no  opportunity  to  make 
reports  on  a  number  of  bills  involving  ap- 
propriations amounting  to  $10,000,000.  Of  the 
bills  forwarded  to  the  auditor  for  reports. 
20  were  approved  by  the  Governor  against 
the  opposition  of  the  auditor. 

Of  the  measures  placed  on  the  statute 
books,  in  the  face  of  adverse  reports  thereon 
by  the  legal  adviser  of  the  chief  executive 
and  the  auditor,  one,  the  act  creating  the 
district  court  of  Caguas.  has  already  been 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Puerto  Rico.  Two  other  of  these 
measures  are  now  in  the  courts,  thus  limiting 
reference  to  them.  It  is  probable  that  others 
will  follow  the  same  process,  with  what  restalt 
cannot  now  be  anticipated. 

STATES     ADMITTED    FACTS 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  admitted 
facts.  They  disclose  that  instead  of  any  effort 
having  been  made  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
Offices  In  the  interest  of  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency, the  "additional  agencies  and  added 
personnel"  to  which  the  Governor  referred 
In  his  letter  to  me  have  t)ecn  brought  into 
being  with  corresponding  outlays  of  public 
funds.  According  to  investigators,  the  figures 
demonstrate  that  Puerto  Rico,  notwithstand- 
ing the  poor  economy  of  the  island,  is  main- 
taining the  most  expensive  government  under 
the  United  States  flag.  In  contrast.  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Wriston.  president  of  Brown  University, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Emergency 
Committee  on  Non-Defense  Er.pendltures,  has 
well  said:  "Elxtravagance  In  any  form  by  citi- 
zens or  by  government,  imperils  the  war 
effort." 

That  similar  governmental  crowding  and 
administrative  overlapping  occur  elsewhere 
is  undeniable.  However,  this  state  of  con- 
fusion constitutes  no  excuse  for  emulation  In 
wartime  by  Puerto  Rico. 

BUEEA  U  f  ii.\ ;,  Y    I)  r  I  I N  ED 

Lawrence  Sullivan,  a  well-known  Journalist 
and  magazine  correspondent  In  Washington, 
in  a  recent  book  on  the  Dead  Hand  of  Bureauc- 
racy, as  "representative  government  suffering 
a  nervous  break-down  '"  He  emphasizes  that 
to  check  the  crippling  Influence  of  runaway 
bureaucracy  Is  our  foremost  problem;  upon 
Its  solution  depoi  li-  n.>  Mirvlval  of  the 
American  way  of  1;!'  H  '  es  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ]v.:  c  <  fl  the  law  and  describes 
the  techniques  !  ivmnny.  Referring  to  the 
numerous  Government  agencies,  he  quotes 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  In 
1939  as  saying:  '"Unless  this  country  is  to 
ix.oino  a  t,  t.ili-nrinn  government  these 
I.;'  ;,'.:■■•  ;:.'.'.;■  {•<■•  rrqvitrcd  to  obsefve  the 
^rrins  of  tlie  stutunn  and  to  exorcise  good 
i.iith  In  their  Hdmlnlxtrntlon "  He  brings 
out  that  cltl«ens  li.  1  year  returned  to  Fed- 
eral bureaus  138,800.000  reports,  qursllon- 
nnlres.  accounting  forms,  tax  achedules.  and 
Inspection  r^heets.  Mr.  Sullivan  concludes  as 
follows : 

"America  wants  to  be  American  again — 
robust,  venturesome,  coulldcnt — but  bureauc- 
racy rides  our  necks  like  the  old  man  of  the 
sea.  In  our  consequent  bewilderment  we  are 
prone  to  forget  that  Government  is  not  an 
end  In  Itself,  but  only  a  means  to  a  richer, 
more  secure  life  for  Individuals.  Representa- 
tive government  is  merely  that  system  of 
ordered  social  arrangements  which  releases 
the  energies  and  genius  of  the  people  for 
living,  building,  working,  growing  for  Inven- 
tion and  discovery;  for  the  development  of 
mind  and  enrichment  of  spirit." 

QUOTES  EROMIinj) 

Louis  Bromfleld.  an  eminent  novelist  and 
observer,  in  a  recent  magazine  article,  after 
confessing  that  he  Is  "a  good  deal  of  a  New 
Dealer,  largely  because  the  New  Deal  has  been 
the  only  comprehensive  program  offered  to 
meet  the  grave  problems  of  this  revolutionary 
and  changing  world  In  which  we  live,"  con- 
tinues: 


"I  f>m  not  unaware,  however,  of  the  faults 
and  mistakes  of  the  program  nor  of  the 
Idiosyncrasies  of  some  of  those  involved  in  it. 
Nor  am  I  deceived  about  the  dangers  to 
democracy  which  can  grow  out  of  it.  One  of 
the  worst  of  the  dangers  Is  a  tophea%'y  bu- 
reaucracy.     •     •     • 

"There  Is  another  element  of  a  'angerous 
character  Involved,  and  that  is  the  tendency 
of  a  bureaucracy  to  denounce  any  criticism 
of  itself  as  treasonable,  as  disloyal. 

"The  common  sense  of  the  common  people 
is  becoming  articulate  once  more,  and  what 
the  common  people  are  saying  is.  "This  Is  all- 
out  total  war.  The  time  of  experiment  and 
extravagance  is  past.  We  no  longer  like  being 
scolded  and  lectured  to.  Let  us  participate  as 
citizens  Instead  of  being  held  at  arm's  length 
by  the  bureaucrats  Now  Is  the  time  for  con- 
solidation, economy,  efficiency,  and  a  rebirth 
of  our  own  democracy  through  the  assertion 
of  the  people's  will.  Let's  really  get  down  to 
business  No  more  theories,  no  more  theo- 
rists, no  more  experiments  until  we  have 
finished  this  Job.'  " 

"M0NSTR06ITT" 

Senator  Mii.lard  Ttdings,  who  not  long  ago 
concluded  a  survey  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, confirms  the  above  quoted  conclusions. 
In  the  words  of  the  distinguished  Senator: 

"This  Government  is  an  overgrown  mon- 
strosity from  top  to  bottom — an  extravagant. 
wasteful  bureaucracy  in  the  midst  of  the 
whole  war  effort;  and  every  Senator  knows  It." 
This  Is  one  point  of  view  Others  as  In- 
sistently and  conscientiously  will  point  to 
the  need  for  social  betterment  and  for  In- 
Itrumentallties  to  bring  about  that  better- 
ment. Tht.s  our  Governor,  one  of  the  pio- 
neer leaders  In  this  movement.  Is  quoted  by 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  as  once  having  stated : 
"The  difficulty  In  attaining  the  experimental 
habit  of  mind  toward  social  or  economic  ar- 
rangements arises  largely  from  a  confusion 
of  ends  with  means,  and  from  an  emotional 
attachment  to  the  instruments  of  social  life. 
An  illustration  of  such  feeling  is  the  unrea- 
soning, almost  hysterical  attachment  of  cer- 
tain Americans  to  the  Constitution. '  Again 
Dr.  Tugwell,  in  his  book,  The  Principle  of 
Planning,  V  ^     '..ted: 

"Most  of  iL.-n.  who  say  so  easily  that  this  la 
our  way  out  do  not,  I  am  convinced,  under- 
stand that  fundamental  changes  of  attitude, 
new  disciplines,  revised  legal  structures  tuj- 
accuitomcd  limitations  on  activity,  are  all 
necessary  If  wr  art  to  plan.  This  amounta 
In  fact  to       '  .onment  finally  of  lala- 

aea  fuire.  r.  .4:;..  ..:.^  practically  to  the  abo- 
lition of  buslnesa,  *  *  *  I  believe  that 
the  world  nw::itr  n  rrr :'  -ti' pouring  of  rr-'  tv 
so  aoon  R^  w  '  .>..  !...\*  1'  moved  U..  .  •  ... 
hand  of  compniiivc  tnurpnsc  When  in- 
dustry Is  government  and  government  Is  In- 
dustry, the  dual  conflict  deepest  In  our  mod- 
ern institutions  will  be  abated  This  is  one 
of  the  baalc  reasons  why  the  prospo  •  >. 
p!n"  ned  economy  Is  so  congenial  to  i.tsy 
I.   ,      and  belief  I  have." 

I:.;  -.:    •  !:<.i  '.    'V  ACTtON 

At  this  pL'Uii  1  liii\<r  to  recall  that  I  am 
addressing  members  of  service  clubs.  That 
signifies  that  you  have  within  you  a  personal 
interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  community,  of 
the  Island,  and  of  the  Nation  Naturally, 
net  all  will  think  alike  and  either  in  your 
meetings  or  elsewhere  will  take  divergent 
positions.  But  that  is  democracy  In  action, 
for  as  Walter  Lippmann  has  well  said:  "Where 
all  think  alike,  no  one  thinks  very  much." 
As  I  urged  in  my  remarks  on  the  Bill  of 
Rights  nearly  a  year  ago,  It  is  for  you  aa 
leading  cltlaens  to  develop  an  informed  pub- 
lic opinion  and,  with  such  a  force  behind 
you,  to  demand  a  clean,  economical,  and 
efficient  government. 

I  engage  in  no  argument  on  the  nature 
of  the  agencies  adc'ed  to  our  governmental 
structure   that   I   have   mentioned.     Surti   » 
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discussion  wculd  be  Inappropriate. 
each   entitled    to   your   point   of    v: 
do  I  make  any  eflurt  to  prove  eithf 
stKut.onality  or   unccnsittut: 
vane  us  measures  authorizing  ..  • 
for  such  questions  as  In   the   Cag 
case  can  be  left  to  the  courts  ff«r 
And  certainly  I  do  not  impugn  the 
of    those    rej-ponsible   for    the   laws 
the   agencies.     But   anyone    is   priv 
pn  p<  und     pert:n?nt     questions.     I 
myself  to  the  f>jIlowtng:  Was  t:me!j 
fective  action  taken  with  regard  to 
plementation  of  civilian  anl  nationa 
and  the  protection  of  the  necessiti 
of  the  people?     Was  it  wise  to  Increa 
expenditures  to  such  an  extent  and 
public  funds  so  lavLshly  when  It 
been  realized  that  Income  could  be 
steadily    to    diminish,    instead    of 
runts   to   alleviate  distress  and    to 
the    post-war   situation?    Was    war 
appropriate    occasion    to    devote 
energy  and  money  to  the 
numerous  new  oflGcts  and  entities'" 

P~Orm  SETTING 

Befi.re  we  attempt  to  formulate  ai 
these   questions    let    us   fit    them    ir 
proper  setting.     In  the  first  place. 
I  am  sure,  favor  sucial  t)ettermeiU  f 
Rico.     I    know    I    do.    for    I    come 
masses      My  sympathies  are  with  t 
nouriihed     and     underprivileged, 
less,   in   attempting   to   help   these 
people  it  could  well  be  arsjued  that 
der  normal  conditions  the  c  eation  ol 
agencies  and  offices  at  one  time  cou 
Justified  and  that  th-^y  would  not  allt,. 
distress  of  our  less  fortunate  brethr^ 
let    us   pass    that    by      Where    1    t..l 
imue  is  with  an  executive  who  wcu 
a  whole  series  of  half-baked  projecu 
people  in  wartime,  to  divide  and  couf 
and  to  divert  t,me.  energy,  and 
what  should  be  our  sole  object- -to 
war 

I  question  the  propriety  and  the  . 
diverting   attention   from   anything 
fense  and  emergency  matters,  and  , 
prlating  funds  for  any  but  the  rou 

emergency  expenses  of  the  Gover 

ing  the  surplus  available  for  appropr 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  and  t 
our   economy   after   peace   shall   co 
we  fcrgct.  we  are  American  citizens 
an    integral    part    of    the    Unittd    £ 
America  engaged  with  other  citizens 
allies  in  the  greatest  war  of  history  Ir 
of   law   and   liberty.     It.    therefore. 
all  of  us.  from  the  highest  cfflcial  to 
nary  citizen,  to  nail  these  facto  to  t 
heads  of  or-  policies  and  to  insist 
spending  patriotic  action. 

THE  FOUS  nttEDOMS 

The  four  freedoms  proclaimed  in 
lantic  Charter  were  freedom  of  s^ 
dom    cf    religion,    freedom    from   w 
freedom   from    fear.     In    the    words 
President,  they  constitute  somethin 
by   and   flghi   for.     Each   freedom   1 
Importance.     In   my  former  address 
on  the  first  and  again  I  direct   at 
freedom  of  speech,  and  with   it  the 
asse.Tible  and  petition.     Stand  s 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
that    in  losing  it.   you  lose  the  ot 
doms      Exemplify  this  privilege   by 
Ing  yourselves  coureeeously  on  pub  : 
tlons     •Free  speech,  at  once  the  in 
and  the  guaranty,  and  the  bright 
flower  of  all  liberty."    -Pubilc  opinion 
the   great    source    of    power,    the 
servants  who  trvmble  before  it." 
stitute  the  pillars  of  democracy. 

My  friends — and  I  am  confident 
In  this  rocm  Is  my  friend,  as  are  t 
of   others   of   my   fellow  countryme 
Island    who   believe   as   I   do   in    th 
tenance  of  a  decent  and  stable  gove 
Who  believe  as  I  do  that  instead  of 
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ing  business,  competitive  enterprise  should 
be  encouraged,  and  who  have  as  I  have  an 
attachment  to  the  Constitution — my  days  (I 
correct  myself,  my  hours)  as  your  attorney 
general  are  numbered,  but  while  I  remain 
in  office  and  afterward  as  a  humble  citizen, 
I  shall  do  everything  within  my  power  to 
assure  a  democratic  government.  Lets  re- 
main Americans. 

CONFIHM    M.\I,COLM  REMOVAL 

Washington,  November-  11. — The  Justice 
Department  cfficially  confirmed  yesterday 
that  George  A.  Malcolm  has  been  removed 
by  President  Roosevelt  as  attorney  general 
of   Puerto   Rico   effective   November   5. 

There  was  no  official  reason  given  for  the 
removal  or  any  indication  of  his  .successor. 
However,  it  h£is  been  known  here  for  some 
time  that  considerable  friction  existed  be- 
tween Malcolm  and  Governor  Rexford  G. 
Tuswell. 

The  fact  that  the  Department  of  Justice's 
announcement  said  Malcolm  had  been  re- 
moved wa£  regarded  as  significant.  In  most 
cases  when  such  actions  are  announced  they 
are  term.ed  resignations  even  if  the  officials 
involved    are   requested    to    vacate   office. 

ANNOUNCEMENT   MADE   ORAIXT 

The  announcement  was  made  orally.  Just 
prior  to  the  announcement  President  Roose- 
velt was  asked  at  his  press  conference  if 
Malcolm  had  been  removed.  The  President 
told  the  reporters  to  ask  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  A  reporter  replied 
this  had  been  done  without  success. 

Interior  Department  officials  declined  to 
comment,  asserting  that  the  Puerto  Rican 
Attorney  General  was  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Dnited  States  Justice  Department, 
and  was  appointed  by  the  White  House. 

The  report  that  Malcolm  would  resign  was 
current  several  weeks  ago.  Tliese  reports 
said  he  would  accept  a  professorship  at  Mich- 
igan University.  However,  friends  of  Mal- 
colm expressed  the  belief  that  he  Intended 
to  remain  in  office  despite  friction  with  La 
Portaleza. 

PAGAN    WANTS    PUERTO    BICAN 

Resident  Commissioner  BolIvar  Pagan 
wculd  not  comment  on  the  removal  of  Mal- 
colm, but  expressed  his  hope  that  they  will 
appoint  a  Puerto   Rican  for   the   post. 

Representative  Fp.ed  L.  Crawford  (Repub- 
lican i,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
sular Affairs,  saidi  "I  regret  this  action  very 
much.  It  seems  strange  that  they  should 
keep  a  man  as  chief  justice  of  the  Philippine 
Supreme  Court  and  then  suddenly  decide  he 
is  no  good  as  attorney  general  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Puerto  Rico  needs  men  of  his  caliber, 
background,  and  experience." 

Crawford  suggested  that  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  Bvrd  committee  to  look 
into. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGM 

I.'  YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1942 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.,  on  October  16,  1942,  Jared  J. 
Chambe-fs,  a  distinguished  American, 
passed  to  his  eternal  reward.  Mr.  Cham- 
bers died  on  his  eighty-ninth  birthday, 
after  a  long  and  useful  hfe  spent  unself- 
ishly in  all  causes  ser\-ing  to  better  man- 
kind. He  was  most  active  and  energetic 
up  to  a  few  days  of  his  death.   He  was  my 


friend  and,  with  his  passing.  I  have  lost 
a  true  and  loyal  associate  and  counselor. 
But  I  shall  always  remember  a  most 
pleasant  day  he  and  I.  with  my  brother, 
J.  Vincent  Keogh,  spent  just  6  days 
before  his  death. 

Mr.  Chambers  was  born  in  Edgartown, 
Mass,,  an  old  whaling  town,  on  October 
16,  1853.  With  his  parents  he  moved  to 
Brooklyn  in  1864  and  resided  there  until 
his  death. 

HE  SAW  UNCOLN 

In  a  letter  published  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  on  February  15,  1942,  Mr.  Cham- 
bers wrote: 

At  the  age  of  12,  on  Tuesday,  April  24.  1865, 
my  mother  and  I  gazed  on  the  great  and 
noble  face  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  lay  in 
state  in  the  City  Hall  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  created  a  lasting  impression  on  me. 

He  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Kings 
County  Republican  Committee. 

He  lived  to  see  a  great  city.  State,  and 
Nation  grow  great  and  strong,  and 
though  small  in  stature  he  grew  great 
and  strong  mentally,  always  keeping 
apace  with  the  times.  His  energy  was 
tremendous  and  inspiring  and  his  great 
heart  and  mind  unselfishly  and  honor- 
ably served  every  public  and  civic  move- 
ment. The  heritage  he  bequeaths  his 
fine  family  is  an  honored  name  that  shall 
forever  hve  because  of  a  noble  life,  nobly 
lived.  That  life  is  best  described  by 
some  of  the  newspaper  articles  and  edi- 
torials which  were  written  on  his  death. 
The  highlights  of  his  marvelous  record 
are: 

First.  For  38  years  he  was  president  of 
the  Twenty-eighth  Ward  Taxpayers  Pro- 
tective Association. 

Second.  For  over  50  years  he  was  audi- 
tor for  the  East  Brooklyn  Savings  and 
Loan  Association. 

Third.  For  60  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Kings  County,  New  York,  Repub- 
lican Committee. 

Fourth.  For  32  years  he  was  cashier  of 
the  Department  of  Licenses  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Fifth.  For  67  year.<;  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Greene  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  ot 
which  he  was  an  organizer. 

The  article  of  the  Ridgewood  Times  of 
October  23,  1942,  is  as  follows: 

The  funeral  of  Jared  J.  Chambers,  one  of 
the  best  known  civic  leaders  in  the  city,  was 
held  Monday  morning  with  interment  In 
Evergreen  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Chambers  died  Friday,  his  eighty-ninth 
birthday,  at  his  residence.  285  Eldert  Street. 
He  was  the  husband  of  the  late  Nealle  Ben- 
son who  passed  away  in  1938  after  52  yea  s  cf 
married  life  with  Mr.  Chambers.  Surviving 
are  three  daughters.  Florence  Davis.  Ella  Dcm- 
browskl.  Laura  Bigger;  four  grandchildren. 
Donald  and  Clarence  Davis,  Laura  and  Mary 
Dembrowskl. 

Mr.  Chambers  had  been  president  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  Ward  Taxpayers  Association 
since  1905  and  was  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Glendale  Taxpayers  Association.  He  was 
a  member  of  Bedford  Ledge  574,- Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons.  Long  Island  Grotto,  Brooklyn 
Masonic  Veterans,  the  Society  of  Old  Brook- 
lynltes.  Cypress  Hills  Board  of  Trade.  Twen- 
tieth Assembly  District  Republican  Club, 
Brooklyn  Council  72,  Royal  Arcanum,  Ridge- 
wood Day  Nursery  Association,  and  many 
other  organizations. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Greene  Avenue  Baptist  Church  and  the 
Young  People  s  Baptist  Union.    He  had  beeu 
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auditor  for  the  Ec^^i  Brooklyn  Savings  i  Loan 
Association  for  over  50  years.  At  one  time 
he  was  chief  clerk  in  the  Adams  Street  court. 
In  1902  he  was  appointed  cashier  in  the  de- 
partment of  llcenoes.  a  position  which  he 
held  untU  his  retirement  9  years  ago. 

The  remains  reposed  In  the  Wiegand  Bros. 
Funeral  Home  until  Sunday.  1pm  Serv- 
ices were  held  In  the  Bushwick  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church,  Bushwick  Avenue  at  Weirheld 
Street,  Simday  at  3  p.  m.,  the  Reverend  Mil- 
ton Proyd  and  the  Reverend  John  Lewis 
Clark  officiating.    Masonic  services  foUowed. 

The  editorial  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
of  October  19,  1942,  is  as  follows: 

JARED    J.    CHAMBERS 

For  ^any  years  the  name  of  Jared  J. 
Chambers  had  been  known  throughout 
Brooklyn.  Yet  he  never  held  high  public 
office,  nor  did  he  achieve  unusual  business 
success. 

But  Mr.  Chambers,  who  passed  away  on 
his  eighty-ninth  birthday,  led  an  extremely 
useful  life.  He  was  always  active  in  the 
Baptist  Church,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  Re- 
publican Party.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  Old 
Brooklynlte,  having  walked  across  Brooklyn 
Bridge  the  day  It  opened  in  1883  and — 
greatly  to  his  credit,  be  It  said— voted 
against  consolidation  with  old  New  York. 

But  It  was  thrcvigh  his  ceaselese  activity 
for  this  community  as  a  civic  worker  that 
he  became  so  widely  known.  Indeed  he 
was  president  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Ward 
Taxpayers  Association  for  38  years.  If  there 
could  be  the  least  doubt  about  his  sense  of 
responsibility  as  a  citizen  it  was  proven  by 
the  fact  that  in  spite  of  his  89  years  he  was 
an  active  civilian  defense  worker  when  he 
died.  Brooklyn  needs  more  men  like  Jared 
Chambers.  His  life  was  a  symbol  and  an 
inspiration. 

The  editorial  of  the  Ridgewood  Times 
of  October  23,  1942,  is  as  follows: 

PIONEER  civic  LEADER  PASSES  OM 

In  the  passing  of  Jared  J.  Chambers  last 
Friday,  on  his  eighty-ninth  birthday,  the 
Bushwlck-Rldgewood  comniunlty  has  lost  one 
of  Its  pioneer  residents  and  a  most  colorful 
personality.  Called  the  Little  Dynamo  by 
the  late  Mayor  Hylan,  Mr.  Chambers  led  an 
exceptionally  active  life,  tKiing  president  of 
the  Twenty-eighth  Ward  Taxpayers  Piotec- 
tive  Association  from  1904  until  his  death 
Just  a  week  ago. 

Although  he  gave  generously  of  his  time 
end  energy  to  civic  work  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  Mr  Chambers  also  found  time  for 
other  worthy  causes.  He  was  instrumental 
In  having  schools  used  as  polling  places,  was 
a  leader  in  the  campaign  for  the  erection  cf 
Bushwick  High  School,  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Greene  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
and  the  Young  People's  Baptist  Union,  and 
was  an  auditor  for  the  East  Brooklyn  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  for  over  50  years.  He 
was  also  active  In  the  Boy  Scouts  and  numer- 
ous other  organizations. 

He  served  as  chief  clerk  of  the  Adams  Street 
Court  from  1897  to  1902  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed cashier  in  the  Department  of  Li- 
censes, a  position  he  held  unlU  his  retirement 
nine  years  ago. 

Jared  J  Chambers  will  be  greatly  missed, 
but  his  Influence  will  continue  to  be  felt. 
And  his  example  of  untiring  conununlty  serv- 
ice should  be  both  an  inspiration  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  other  leaders  to  do  their  best  at  all 
times. 

The  editorial  of  the  Brookl^Ti  Record 
of  October  23, 1942,  is  as  follows; 

JARED  J.  CHAMBERS 

(By  Edward  Lindsay) 
Many  persons  prominent  In  civic  and  po- 
litical circles  were  among  the  mourners  at- 
tending funeral  services  for  Jared  J.  Cham- 


l>ers,  widely  known  civic  worker,  held  Sunday 
at  3  p.  m.  in  the  Bushwick  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  at  Bushwick  Avenue  and  Wexrfield 
Street.  The  services  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Milton  C.  Proyd,  pastor,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Lewis  Clark,  pastor  of  the  Bushwick 
Avenue  Congregational  Church. 

A  brief  prayer  was  offered  by  Pastor  Clark 
at  the  fimeral  Monday  at  lOiSO  a.  m.,  held 
from  the  chapel  at  1015  Halsey  Street.  In 
addition  to  members  of  the  family  and  Im- 
mediate relatives,  several  members  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  Ward  Taxpayers  Protective 
Association,  of  which  Mr  Chambers  had  been 
president  for  38  years,  were  present.  Inter- 
ment was  in  Evergreens  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Chambers,  known  as  the  Little  Giant 
of  Bushwick,  because  of  his  long  years  of  de- 
votion to  civic  work  and  numerctis  com- 
munity activities,  died  last  Friday,  his  eighty- 
ninth  birthday,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Laura  Bigger,  ol  285  Eldert  Street.  He 
had  been  under  the  doctors  care  for  the  past 
year.  His  condition  became  acute  last  week. 
He  was  in  a  coma  several  hours  before  the 
end. 

Born  in  Edgartown,  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Mass.,  Mr.  Chambers  had  lived  in  the  Bush- 
wick section  for  79  years.  He  was  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Kings  County  Republican 
Committee  and  had  been  affiliated  with  more 
than  a  dozen  local  and  borough-wide  organi- 
zations. Small  in  stature,  Mr.  Chambers 
was  recognized  as  a  power  In  the  civic  field. 
He  was  a  familiar  figure  in  many  parts  of 
Brooklyn  and  Queens  and  counted  among 
his  Intimate  friends  the  borough's  leading 
officials,  judges,  and  departmental  heads. 

In  addition  to  speaking  at  hundreds  cf 
meetings,  he  attended  pubilc  hearings  in 
Brooklyn,  Manhattan,  and  Albany,  and  was 
an  Indefatigable  letter  wxiter.  Despite  his 
poor  health  he  maintained  an  active  pace 
throughout  the  later  years  of  his  life  that 
would  have  exhausted  many  younger  men. 

Mr.  Chambers  was  a  founder  of  the  Greene 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
charter  members  of  the  Young  People's  Bap- 
tist Union  of  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island.  In 
1893  he  served  as  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  Rescue  Band  of  the  Dcyer  Street  Mis- 
sion He  was  a  former  vice  president  of  the 
Bushwlck-Arlington  District  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  a  member  at  the  time 
of  his  death  of  the  Civilian  Defense  Volun- 
teers' Council  of  the  Eighty-third  Precinct. 
For  more  than  50  years  he  was  an  auditor  of 
the  East  Brooklyn  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion 

Besides  Mrs  Bigger,  he  is  also  survived 
by  two  other  daughters.  Mrs.  Florence  Davis 
and  Mrs.  Ella  Dembrowskl,  and  four  grand- 
children. 

The  Twenty-eighth  Ward  Taxpayers' 
Association,  of  which  he  was  president 
for  38  years,  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Whereas  Hon.  Jared  J.  Chambers  had  for 
many  years  been  an  outstanding  and  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  the  city  and  borough 
of  Brooklyn:  and 

Whereas  for  upward  of  38  years  he  had 
faithfully  served  this  association  as  its 
president;   and 

Whereas  during  his  entire  life  he  was 
interested  always  In  the  civic  welfare  and 
betterment  of  the  community  In  which  he 
lived;   and 

Whereas  he  was  deeply  and  truly  loved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  both  In 
his  official  and  individual  capacities;  and 

Whereas  he  was  called  to  his  heavenly  and 
eternal  reward  on  the  16th  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1942 1  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Twenty-eighth  Ward  Taxpayers' 
Protective  Association  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  In  meeting  assembled  at  the  head- 


quarters thereof  en  the  21st  day  ol  c  .  r. 
1942.  do  hereby  record  our  great  loss  ttiid  do 
hereby  extend  our  deep  and  sincere  condo- 
lence to  the  family  of  the  late  Jared  J. 
Chambers;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  an  engrossed  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Jared  J.  Chambers. 

Anthony  M.  McCabe. 

Acii7ig  President. 

Attest: 

Michael  Goldstein. 

Secretary. 

Of  his  life,  it  may  be  truly  said:  "Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser\-anf' 
and  we  who  are  his  friends  salute  him 
and  deeply  mourn  our  loss. 

Here  was  a  man  whose  heart  was  good. 
Who  walked  with  me  and  understocd. 
His  was  a  voice  that  spoke  to  cheer. 
And  fell  like  music  on  the  ear. 
His  was  a  smile  men  loved  to  see, 
Hl6  was  a  hand  that  asked  no  fee 
For  friendliness  or  kindness  done. 
And  now  that  he  has  Journeyed  on. 
His  Is  a  fame  that  never  ends 
And  leaves  behind  uncounted  friends. 


Tne  ReconstructiCfn   F.aance   Corporation 
,A,icls  the  Litt'.e  Fellow 


■ION  OF  r^'VAi-:?:^ 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16, 1942 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
much  criticism  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  but  its  carping  critics, 
I  am  sure,  fail  to  delve  into  the  records. 
If  they  did,  they  would  find  that  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  is  do- 
ing a  matchless  job.  It  is  helping  in  an 
immeasurable  degree  the  smaller  factory 
owners  and  the  smaller  merchants. 

I  herewith  submit  some  very  interest- 
ing records  under  date  of  October  26, 
1942.  concerning  the  loans  and  commit- 
ments authorized  to  business  enterprises 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion.     Anyone  who  surveys  these  data 
with  an  unprejudiced  eye  must  come  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  is  render- 
ing great  aid  to  small  enterprises.    For 
example,  when  we  consider  the  size  of 
loans  and   commitments   authorized   to 
business  enterprises,  except  for  defense, 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, we  find  that  37  percent  of  such  loans 
were  for  $5,000  or  under:   1^9  percent 
were  for  between  $5,000  anc  5 :     '  '0;  19.3 
percent   were   for  between   $10,000   and 
$25,000.  thus  making  72.2  percent  of  all 
such    loans    under    $25,000.     When    we 
consider  all  loans  made  to  business  en- 
terprises, 32.5  percent  were  for  $5,000  or 
under.  163  percent  were  between  $5,000 
and  S:'  '  '^    and  20.6  percent  were  be- 
tween Slj  lOO  and  $25,000.  thus  making 
79.4    percent  of   all   such   loans    under 
$25,000. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration has  been  endeavoring  to  decen- 
tralize   its    loaning    facilities    and    tht 
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below -mentioned  data  indicate  that  since 
February  21  to  October  28, 1942,  itjs  thirty 

jughcut 


odd  local  agencies  scattered  th 
Stze  of  all  loans  and  commitments 
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the  country  have  made,  without  refer- 
ence to  Washington,  4,663  loans,  and  the 
average  loan  was  $26,000. 

authorized     to  buHness  enterprises  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  '"orporatioii 
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HE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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uthorized  to  business  enterprises  except  for  defense  by 
tnance  Cor  poration  through.  Oct.  15,  1942 


Numlier        Percent 
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Agency  loans  approved  for  the  period  from 
Feb.  21,  1942.  through  the  close  of  Oct.  27. 
1942 

Total  number  of  loans 4G63 

Total   number   ol    partici- 
pations   1116 

Total  amount  of  participa- 
tions         $10.769. 110.41 

Total  amount  of  participa- 
tions canceled  (260) 1,277,  560  65 

Balance  of  participations..  9.491.549  76 

Total  amount  of  loans 122,580,925.94 

Total  amount  of  leans  can- 
celed   (544) 12,233.861  31 

Balance >  110,  ;)47.  064.  63 

Average  loan,  $26,000. 

'This  summary  Includes: 

Reconstruction    Finance    Corporation    loans 
and  purchases 
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•  Malance. 

*  .\u(iiorize(I.  \Viusliin;;lon  nfiice. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  is  most  ably  managed 
by  Senator  Charles  B.  Henderson,  Chair- 
man, and  his  co-Chairmen,  Sam  Hus- 
bands. Howard  J.  Klossner.  Henry  A. 
Mulligan,  and  Charles  T.  FLsher,  Jr. 
These  gentlemen  are  most  ably  assisted 
by  General  Counsel  Claude  E.  Hamilton, 
Jr. 

I  wish  time  would  permit  the  citing  of 
Other  names.  Frankly,  I  know  of  no 
other  bureau  in  Washington  that  is  mere 
efficient,  more  loyal,  or  more  hardwork- 
ing than  the  staff  of  the  Reconstructicn 
Finance  Corporation — from  top  to  bot- 
tom. This  is  a  great  tribute  not  only 
to  the  present  Chairman,  Senator  Hen- 
derson, but  also  to  our  beloved  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  who  is  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and,  as  Chairman  of  the  various  sub- 
sidiary companies  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  keeps  a  weather  eye 
on  all  activities  of  the  Reccnstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  Jesse  Jones  is  in- 
deed a  masterful  character  who  has  ren- 
dered yeoman  service  to  this  administra- 
tion and  to  the  country.  I  yield  to  no 
man  in  my  admiration  for  him. 


AriM-;NrHX  to  thi-:  (;(:)X<,.;RK>r^i'''X.\L  Rix/onr^ 
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E\piar:?t:on  of  Legisiati^n  Ini'-oductd 
N.ovcmber  19.  194?.  bv  Ho.T,  Charles 
A.  Wolvertori.  ot  New  Jersey,  Suspend- 
irit;  tor  tlie  Period  ot  tlie  Lmtri;ciicy  the 
Promuisation  bv  the  Srrurili.s  and  Lx- 
change  Commission  ot  .Additional  Rules 
Relating  to  Solicitdtion  ot  Proxies 


EXTENSION  OF   KKM. 
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solicitation  of  proxies.  Rules  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  prior  to  November 
1, 1942,  governing  such  solicitations  would 
remain  effective  throughout  the  emer- 
gency. 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Noveinbcr  19,  1942 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  accordance  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  granted  by  the  House,  I 
wish  to  make  an  explanation  of  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  today  suspending  for  the 
period  of  the  emergency  the  promulga- 
tion by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  of  additional  rules  relating 
to  solicitation  of  proxies. 

Section  14  (a »  and  section  14  <b^  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  Juno  6, 
1934,  authorizes  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  solicita- 
tion of  proxies,  consents,  and  authoriza- 
tions in  respect  of  any  security  regis- 
tered on  any  national  securities  ex- 
change. 

The  Commission,  pursuant  to  these 
provisions,  has  issued  and  promulgated 
rules  and  regulations  governing  .'^uch  so- 
licitation. These  rules  are  considered  as 
adequate  for  the  purpose. 

Recently,  the  staff  of  the  Commission 
proposed  a  revision  of  such  rules  which 
not  only  would  substantially  expand  the 
volume  of  material  that  would  be  fur- 
nished in  connection  with  solicitation  of 
proxies  and  increase  the  cost  of  solicita- 
tion, but  would  drastically  revise  the 
method  and  procedure  relating  to  the 
use  of  proxies  and  create  many  innova- 
tions. The  Commission  at  the  present 
moment  is  giving  serious  consideration 
to  such  revision. 

Widespread  objections  from  corpora- 
tions, stock  exchanges,  and  others  inter- 
ested have  been  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission. It  has  been  strongly  urged  to 
the  Commission  that  no  such  innovations 
should  be  adopted,  and  that  drastic  re- 
quirements and  increased  cost  should  not 
be  imposed  on  corporations  devoting  all 
their  efforts  to  the  protection  of  the  na- 
tional interests  during  the  period  of  the 
war.  and  that  the  volume  of  additional 
work  that  would  be  necessary  should  be 
avoided  when  the  question  of  manpower 
is  so  acute. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  is 
to  relieve  business  of  such  additional 
hardships  during  the  war  emergency  and 
for  a  reasonable  period  thereafter,  by  the 
simple  method  of  suspending  the  author- 
ity of  the  Commission  to  issue  additional 
rules   and   regulations   relating   to   the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HONLlNDlEYBECRVvORTH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdnv  Nnrcmber  19,  19i2 

Mr.  LLCKWul.rH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  proposition  of  procuring  farm 
labor  is  becoming  more  and  more  seri- 
ous admits  of  no  question.  It  has  been 
my  contention  that  farmers  who  produce 
various  and  sundry  crops,  such  as  cotton, 
corn,  sweetpotatoes,  tomatoes,  and  other 
staple  commodities,  should  be  given  con- 
sideration with  reference  to  deferments. 
In  other  words  the  farmers  who  produce 
the  commodities  I  have  just  mentioned 
are  producing  commodities  just  as  vital 
as  those  products  com.ing  from  dairies, 
livestock,  and  poultry  farms.  I  herewith 
include  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Grover  Hill,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Department  or  Agricttlture, 
Washington,   November   13,   1942. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth, 

House   of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Beck  a  f  ;  h  This  Department  Is 
seriously  conce::.u  v  .lii  the  labor  supply 
problem  on  farms  other  than  those  produc- 
ing dairy,  livestock,  and  poultry  products,  as 
discussed  in  your  letter  of  October  23. 

The  labor  stabilization  program  referred  to 
In  your  letter  applies  at  present  only  to 
dairy,  livestoclr,  and  poultry  farms.  A  copy 
of  this  program  is  attached.  It  Is  our  un- 
derstanding, however,  that  the  portions  of 
this  program  involving  policies  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  are  not  necessarily 
confined  only  to  these  farms. 

Under  the  Selective  Service  Act  exemptions 
cannot  be  granted  to  persons  in  any  civilian 
activity  on  the  basis  of  occupation.  All 
occupational  deferments  must  be  based  on 
the  merits  of  the  individual  case  and  are 
limited  to  6-month  periods.  Some  time  ago  a 
list  of  activities  essential  to  the  war  program 
was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  War 
Manpov^er  Commission.  This  list  together 
with  lists  of  critical  occupations  in  the  various 
activities  has  been  Issued  by  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service  to  all  local  boards  to  serve 
as  a  guide  in  cases  of  occupational  defer- 
ment. You  will  note  from  the  .Utached 
copy  of  the  list  of  essential  activities  that 
peanuts,  dried  peas,  potatoes,  hay  and  cot- 
ton farms  are  specifically  included;  toma- 
toes and  other  garden  products  are  included 
under  truck  .arms;  and  corn  under  seed  and 
general  farms. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  any  person 
deferred  on  grounds  of  dependency  who  is  en- 
gaged in  any  of  these  activities  is  eligible  for 
a  III-B  classification.  It  is  also  our  under- 
standing that  any  individual  who  does  not 
have  grounds  for  dependency  deferment  but 
wlio  is  a  necessary  man  on  any  of  these  types 


of  farms  is  eligible  for  occupational  deferment 
if  he  cannot  be  replaced.  You  ^ill  note  that 
the  policies  expressed  In  the  labor  stabiliza- 
tion program  are  not  materially  different  from 
these  general  policies  of  the  Selective  Service 
System 

We  hope  that   these  comments  will  be  of 
some  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Gbovek  B.  Hill, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


i!  Manpov-itr  and  jluaey 


EXTENSION  OF  RI     :       rl 

OF 

HON  ALLEN  T,  TRlADW.A.Y 

OF    MASS.^CilUSETTS 

iN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
T^'v-^diy.  November  19.  1942 

Ml .  1  liLADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Gould  Lincoln  from  the  Washington  Star 
of  August  17.  1942: 

Waste  of  Manpower  and  Money  bt  the 
Government  Attacked  by  Btrd 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

Senator  Btrd,  of  Virginia,  has  asked  how 
this  Government  expects  to  get  the  fullest 
vise  of  American  manpower  for  the  armed 
forces,  for  war  production  and  for  essential 
nonwar  production  when  It  Is  using  nearly 
3,000,000  men  and  women  in  its  civil  agen- 
cies. The  number  of  civil  employees  of  the 
Government  is  continuing  to  increase  at  the 
rate  of    nore  than   100.000  a  month. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Non-Essential  Federal  Expenditures. 
Senator  Btrd  proposes  to  tackle  this  problem 
in  a  practical  way.  Already  the  committee 
ha.r  sent  questionnaires  to  every  agency  of 
the  Government  asking  the  total  nimiber 
of  civil  emplcyees,  how  many  are  permanent, 
how  many  are  temporary,  full  time  and  part 
time,  what  are  their  "lasslflcations  and  their 
pay.  A  very  large  number  of  the  employees 
are  rated  high,  and  paid  high,  as  experts  of 
one  kind  or  another.  The  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
minlstraticn,  according  to  reports,  now  has 
more  lawyers  on  Its  staff  than  has  the  De- 
partment of  Justice — and  soon  will  have  one 
lawyer  for  at  least  every  county  In  the 
United  States. 

As  soon  as  the  answers  to  these  question- 
naires have  been  received  and  examined  and 
analyzed  by  the  committee,  hearings  will  be 
begun  For  Senator  Btrd  believes  that  orUy 
by  the  fullest  publication  of  the  facts  and  an 
aroused  public  cplnion  will  it  be  possible  for  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  civil  employees 
of  the  Gcvernment — or  even  a  halt  in  the 
constant  flow  of  new  employees  to  the  Fed- 
eral pay  rolls.  It  is  his  belief  that,  instead  of 
adding  to  the  number  of  civil  employees,  the 
present  huge  total  should  be  reduced  by  at 
least  one-third.  In  such  a  way.  he  Insist*, 
will  it  be  possible  to  release  thousands  of  men 
and  women  for  essential  war  work — and  for 
the  armed  forces. 

a  difficult  job 

As  a  practical  proposition.  It  is  admittedly 
a  difficult  task  to  bring  about  any  such  reduc- 
tion in  civil  employees  of  the  Government. 
No  department  or  other  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  relinquish  employees  without 
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a  struggle     That  has  been  the 
Government  agencies.     The  rolls 
fattened  largely  through  the  use  o 
appropriations,  which  Congress 
recent  years  at  tlie  urging  of  the 
tlon.     Today,   so   fait    have    emj 
taken  into  the  Gcveinment  serv 
Civil  Service  Commission   is  90 
knowliii?  Just  how  many  empl 
accordinR    to   Senator   Bykd.     Tt 
abJe  to  keep  up  with  the  prcces 
employees. 

Senator   Byrd  s   protest   again 
stantly  Increasinp  army  of  civil 
based  on  the  tremendous  cost  to 
can   taxpayers  and  becau.se  of  t 
of  manpower  by  ihe  Gcvernment 
that  manpower  is  needed  for  pv 
nearly  connected  with  the  war 
people  are  faced  today  with  tax 
they  have  never  at  any  time  in 
of  the  country  faced  before.    ThcF 
already  enacted  into  law.  to  be  im 
the  comuiK  year      Almost  before 
been  dry  on  th»  Presidents  sl^n 
new  lax  law.  the  administration 
have   come   forward    with   dema 
more  billions  of  additional   reve 
new  tax  bill  In  prospect  next  year 

Twenty-f.ve    years    ago    this 
fighting  another  big  war.     Then 
was    sending    hu^e    supplies     tc 
abroad.     Then,  as  now.  it  was  surp 
ping,   and   training   a    bij?   army 
navy      It  was  constructing  a 
marine      It  had  its  Food  Admini 
lis  Fuel  Administration  — both  wi 
on  their  hands      The  costs  of 
eluding  the  Government  expend! 
civil  employees,  seem  like  chickei 
viewed  in  comparison  with  the 
today 

ACENClts  HAVE   MULTIPII 

Under  the  New  Deal  admlnistra 
hn.<5    had    charge    of    the    Govern 
March  1933.  the  civil  agencies  of 
ment  have  multiplied,  and  the  civ 
have  become  an  army      This  ha 
before   Pearl    Harbor   and   the  ei 
country  into  World  War  No.  2. 
dc^en   new   ng«-ncies  of   Govern 
did  not   exist   in   the  days   prior 
Deal,  employ  252  853  persons 
this  flsjiire   is  divided  as  follows 
various  agencies :   Office  of  Price 
tlon.  28.357:  Federal  Security  Ag 
Federal  Works  Agency.  31.141:  Na 
Ine  Agency.  13.352:  Office  of  Emi 
agement.  14  282;  War  Production 
097      It    is    expected    that    unles; 
calied   the  personnel   of   these   a 
be  still  more  increased.     Indeed, 
that  they  will  be. 

The  number  of  civil  employees 
ernment  on   August   31.   1942.  w 
On    Aimistice   Day.   November   1 
total  number  of  civil  employees 
eral  Government  was  917  760.    In 
at  the  clc>e  cf  the  la^t  war.  afte 
try   had    been    exerting   every 
that  cjnflict.  and  had  won  it.  for 
the  number  of  civil  employees  cf 
ment   wa.s   about   one-third   of 
now  on  the  rolls,  when  the  coun 
at  war  for  not  quite  12  months 
argtied  that  the  problems  presen 
Infinitely  greater  than  they  were 
World  War      Nevertheless,  an  ar 
than  4.000.000  men  was  raised, 
equipped,  and  more  than  2.000 
the  necessary  supplies  for  them 
Europe  during  the  la5t  war 
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INCREASE    AT    WHrrE    HOUlE 

Senator  Bted  has  been  a  critic 
mental  expenditures  for  a  long  ti 
shcuted  for  eccncmy.   without   e 
with   the  ccuniry  on   the  verge 
spending  billions  Tor  national  def 
Rble  to  bring  about  the  appoint 
Ccnunittce  en  Nonessential  Gcvert 
penditures  which  he  now  heads 
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in  a  cut  of  $1,300,000,000  in  the  present  Fed- 
eral budget.  But  at  that,  the  only  one  of 
the  miny  new  agencies  which  had  been  set  up 
by  thf  New  Deal  was  entirely  eliminated — the 
Civlll£.n  Conservation  Corps — and  that  only 
after  a  hard  fight  with  the  administration. 
The  National  Youth  Administration  and  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  were  continued, 
though  their  appropriations  were  decreased 
largel}' 

Mr.  Btrd  cites  as  an  example  of  what  has 
been  (?oing  on  m  the  civil  government  the 
White  House  rolls.  In  the  days  of  Wocdrow 
Wilson  the  number  of  employees  cf  the  Exec- 
utive Office,  which  is  the  official  .name  of  the 
White  House,  was  48.  and  the  salary  list 
torale<l  »161.380  Today  the  number  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Executive  Office  Ln  Washington 
is  726.  and  180  in  the  field,  with  a  salary  total 
of  «2i>99.460 

The  Virginia  Senator  has  estimated  that 
the  civil  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, plus  those  cf  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, will  scon  reach  almost  6.000.000. 
In  his  opinion,  this  situation  ought  not  to 
exist,  when  manpower  ts  needed  for  the  armed 
forcci  and  for  war  production  as  it  is  today. 


I  et  I  hem  Eat  Hay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGF  A    (:; 


or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  NoiC7tiber  19.  1942 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  News-Senti- 
nel of  Tuesday.  November  17.  1942. 

This  editorial  goes  straight  to  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  most  diLdcult  prob- 
lems facing  America  today— the  main- 
tenance of  essential  food  production  in 
the  face  of  critical  shortages  of  farm 
labor  and  machinery,  rationing  of  gaso- 
line, and  conflicting  and  rhort-sighted 
administration  policies.  I  recommend  it 
to  every  Member  of  this  body,  and  to 
every  ofiBcial  in  Washington  interested 
in  finding  a  solution  to  wartime  farm 
problems. 

LET  THEM  EAT  K AT 

There  Is  an  old  story  that  has  been  kicking 
around  these  parts  for  years,  about  a  pinch- 
penny  who  discovered  that  his  hens  would 
eat  sawdust  if  he  doctored  it  up  a  little  to 
look  like  bran. 

The  ru?e  saved  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the 
way  cf  feed  costs  and  was  a  highly  successful 
venture — until  the  hens  all  starved  to  death. 

The  story  has  an  apt  application  on  Ameri- 
can farms  today. 

Several  months  ago  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  made  an  appeal  to 
farmers  for  an  all-around  increase  in  the 
production  of  food  products  in  1942. 

"We  must  have."  the  Government  bureau 
pleaded,  "ll  percent  more  eggs  in  1942  than 
were  produced  In  1941.  We  need  15  percent 
more  meat  and  7  percent  more  milk.  We 
need  50  percent  more  soybeans  than  you 
raised  la^t  year.  We  need  mere  wheat  and 
more  corn." 

All  right,  said  the  farmers — so  be  it! 

And.  to  their  credit,  they  delivered  the 
goods. 

They  did  it  in  the  face  of  a  serious  shortage 
of  help — because  the  factories  and  a  short- 
sighted draft  system  took  their  men. 

They  did  it  in  the  face  of  a  shortage  cf 
machinery  and  replacement  parts. 


To  draw  a  parallel,  the  farming  man  could 
stand  a  partial  diet  of  sawdust  and  still 
produce. 

But  now.  apparently,  the  Government  Is 
preparing  to  starve  him  to  death — and  that 
phrase  might  be  taken  either  figuratively  or 
literally,  depending  upon  how  things  come 
out. 

The  point  Ic,  few  farmers  In  a  mechanized 
age  can  operate  much  of  a  fann  without  gaso- 
line: and  if  you  take  away  their  gasoline  their 
production  line  Is  paralyzed,  even  as  an  army 
Is  paralyzed  when  it  Is  cut  off  from  its  base 
of  supply. 

The  News-Sentinel  has  seen  and  examined 
a  "certificate  of  war  necessity"  issued  to  a 
farmer  near  Payne.  Ohio,  in  which  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  allotted  the  man, 
for  1943.  a  total  of  56  gallons  of  gasoline. 

That  amounts  to  a  little  more  tlian  1  gallon 
a  week — for  his  truck  not  a  pleasure  car — 
or  about  enough  to  drive  14  miles. 

This  farmer  last  year  drove  his  farm  truck 
nearly  2.800  miles,  all  in  line  of  business. 

He  farms  180  acres  of  land,  and  during  this 
year  he  transported  2.000  bushels  of  soybeans 
to  Payne,  hauled  2,000  bushels  of  corn,  1.500 
bushels  of  cats. 

He  transported  other  grains  to  the  mill  to 
be  ground  for  poultry  and  livestcck  feed;  he 
had  to  transport  fuel  to  his  tractor  for  com- 
bining and  threshing,  and,  of  course,  had  to 
transport  his  own  house  fuel  from  the  nearest 
town. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  f  irmer's  case 
Is  typical:  and  If  It  Is.  then  It  is  fair  to  ask. 
What  in  heaven's  name  does  the  Government 
expect  farming  men  to  do? 

No  farmer  on  a  mechanized  basis  can  go 
back  overnight  to  horses. 

Horses  can't  keep  up  the  pace,  and  besides, 
a  mechanized  farm  has  little  equipment  that 
can  be  converted  back  to  the  :iorse-drawu 
type. 

The  change-over  might  be  made  In  a  year 
or  two.  but  we  need  cur  food  production 
now— not  In  1945. 

And  if  every  farmer  began  to  use  horses, 
the  supply  of  draft  animals  wouldn't  last  a 
week. 

In  addition  to  that,  thousands  of  farm 
trucks  would  be  Immobilized  to  rust  in  the 
Nation's  barnyards  until  God  knows  when. 

This,  if  you  please.  Is  another  example  of 
the  kind  cf  administration  the  American 
people  are  suffering  under,  in  a  time  when  our 
danger  is  the  greatest  in  history. 

Food  shortages  are  not  only  being  talked  of 
but  are  already  becoming  real. 

More  thousands  of  tens  are  being  shipped 
abroad  to  our  own  armed  forces,  and  to 
about  half  the  nations  of  the  earth  who  have 
tapped   our  philanthropic   lease-lend   spigot. 

America  is  being  told  to  tighten  its  belt. 

And  farmers,  for  want  of  gascline — when 
we  know  that  there  is  plenty  of  gasoline — 
are  being  forced  to  halt  prcducton. 

The  Payne,  Ohio,  farmer,  already  fed  up  to 
the  gills  with  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  situa- 
tion. Is  ready  to  sell  his  farm  or  let  it  lie  idle— 
which,  Indeed,  is  all  he  can  do,  unless  some- 
body in  Washington  wakes  up. 

Someone  In  official  capacity  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  is  either  crlminallx  Ignorant  of  farm- 
ing conditions,  or  else  someone  is  trying 
with  cool  deliberation  to  sabotage  the  farm- 
production   program. 

In  either  case,  drastic  remedial  action  Is 
certainly  indicated. 

Before  the  French  Revolution  broke  out 
in  1789.  and  the  French  people  were  starving, 
the  King  was  informed  that  the  peasants  had 
no  bread. 

T"ne  King's  reply,  according  to  one  story, 
was,  "If  the  people  In  the  Paris  streets  have 
no   bread,   let    them   eat   hay." 

When  the  masses  later  revolted,  and  car- 
ried the  King's  head  through  the  Paris  streets 
on  a  pike,  the  rebels  stuffed  the  lifeless  mouth 
full  of  hay  as  a  grim  reminder. 

The  parallel  here  is.  that  a  farm  trucit 
has  to  have  gasoline.    It  won't  burn  hay. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARFER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thnrsdtiy,  November  19, 1942 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  speech 
which  I  delivered  recently  in  Pittsburgh: 

This  meeting  has  been  called  to  celebrate 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Balfour 
Declaration.  This  declaration,  made  by  the 
British  Government  after  consultation  with 
the  United  States  and  Its  major  allies  In  the 
Fiist  World  V-'ar.  has  become  the  charter  on 
which  the  Jewish  people  base,  in  interna- 
tional law.  their  age-old  claim  to  Palestine.' 

Both  b3forc  and  after  the  issuance  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration,  the  aim.s  of  Zionism  have 
received  the  support  of  enlightened  govern- 
ments of  the  world.  In  the  forefront  of  those 
nations  which  signified  Its  support  was  the 
United  States  of  America.  Public  statements 
by  President  Wilson  and  by  every  single 
American  President  since  have  endorsed  the 
policy  of  the  Jewish  National  Home.  A  Joint 
resolution  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
in  1922  placed  the  siamp  of  legislative  ap- 
proval on  this  policy.  The  United  States- 
British  Convention  of  December  3.  1924.  made 
the  United  Statss  a  party  to  the  mandatory 
regime  under  v.hich  Palestine  was  placed. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  better  carry  out 
the  national-home  policy.  The  published 
diplomatic  correspondence  between  the 
United  Statas  and  Great  Britain  throws  fur- 
ther light  on  the  attitude  of  our  country  to- 
ward Zionism.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  In 
a  note  of  Secretary  of  State  Hughes,  of  Jcnu- 
nry  27.  1922.  that  the  v.ords  "Jewish  state" 
were  for  the  first  time  used  in  connection  with 
Palestine  In  an  official  document  issued  by  any 
government. 

Many  other  governments,  beside  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  have  mani- 
fested their  concurrence  with  a  policy  cf  a 
Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine  Ac- 
cordingly, the  international  status  of  Pales- 
tine was  established,  as  a  territory  placed 
under  British  administration,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  a  mandate  approved  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  July  24, 
1D22.  and  Incorporated  In  the  United  States- 
Br'tish  Convention  of   1924.    The  mandate. 


'  The  Balfour  Declaration  was  Issued  In 
form  of  a  letter  by  Arthur  James  Balfour 
(later.  Lord  Balfour),  then  British  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  dated  November 
2.  1917.  and  addressed  to  Lord  Rothschild. 
The  text  of  the  letter  is  as  follows : 

■"I  have  much  pleasure  in  conveying  to  you 
on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government  the 
following  declaration  of  sympathy  with  Jew- 
ish Zionist  aspirations,  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  Cabinet :  "His 
Majesty's  Government  view  with  favor  the 
establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  national  home 
for  the  Jewish  people,  and  will  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of 
this  object,  it  being  clearly  understood  that 
nothing  shall  be  done  which  may  prejudice 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  existing  non- 
Jewish  communities  in  Palestine  or  the  rights 
and  political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews  in  any 
other  country.' 

"I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  bring  this 
declaration  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Zionist 
Federation"  (Encyclopedia  Britannica,  14th 
ed.,  vol.  23,  p.  956 >. 
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whicii  is  to  this  day  the  real  constitution  of 
Palestine,  reiterates  the  Balfour  Declaration, 
acknowledges  the  historic  connection  of  the 
Jewish  people  with  Palestine,  and  contains 
several  stipulations  Intended  to  facilitate  to 
Jews  Immigration,  naturalization,  settlement 
on  the  land,  and  Industrial  development. 
Tlie  International  character  of  this  great  en- 
terprise was  further  enhanced  by  the  obliga- 
tion, imposed  upon  Great  Britain,  to  report 
annually  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  to  the  latter's  satisfaction,  on  the 
administration  of  Palestine,  and  the  World 
Cotirt  was  given  jurisdiction  to  decide  dis- 
putes arising  out  of  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  the  mandate. 

All  these  facts  are  familiar  to  ycu.  I  have 
restated  them  in  order  to  remind  and  to 
Impress  you  of  the  extent  to  which  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  at  about  the  time  of  the 
First  World  War,  had  committed  themselves 
to  the  policy  of  the  Jewish  National  Home. 
Those  were  the  days  when  so  many  small  and 
oppressed  peoples  were  given  a  chance  to 
found  their  own  free  states.  The  Arabs, 
especially,  were  permitted  to  organize  several 
states,  which  since  then  have  gradually  ac- 
quired full  or  almost  full,  independence.  It 
was  only  just.  then,  that  those  of  the  Jews  of 
Europe  who  felt  warped  by  centuries  of  eco- 
nomic discrimination  and  political  oppres- 
sion, and  who  desired  to  live  a  free  life  In 
a  commonwealth  cf  their  own,  should  be 
accorded  the  same  chance. 

Whenever  large  or  small  minorities  are 
exposed  to  suffering  at  the  hand  of  their 
neigiibors,  there  are  two  remedies  available. 
In  mcst  cases,  and  under  normal  circum- 
stances, the  remedy  will  lie  In  insisting  that 
they  be  treated  with  fairness,  granted  free- 
dom, and  accorded  equality  before  the  law. 
These  are  the  Ideals  which  have  Inspired  our 
own  Bill  of  Rights  and  which  continue  to  live 
as  the  great  hope  of  the  weary  oppressed  peo- 
ple of  all  continents.  In  line  with  these 
Ideals,  the  United  States  under  President 
Wilson  championed  a  "world  made  safe  for 
democracy,"  and  advocated  the  international 
protection  of  helpless  minorities. 

In  our  own  country,  we  hope  to  have 
achieved  better  than  that.  We  hope  to  have 
achieved  a  state  of  affairs  and  a  state  of  mind 
which  permit  all  those  who  have  come  to 
these  shores  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  and  all  their  descendants,  to  dwell  In 
safety,  enjoying  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
equal  respect  on  the  part  of  their  fellow 
Americans,  Integrating  and  merging  into  a 
United  American  nation.  We  are  aware  of 
existing  prejudice  and  of  instances  of  dis- 
crimination against  religious  and  racial 
groups.  But  all  enlightened  elements  in  our 
midst  fight  these  relics  of  intolerance.  We 
had  seen  how  dangerotis  a  habit  this  perse- 
cution of  minorities  tends  to  become.  We 
know  that  once  we  permit  Intolerance  against 
one  minority  group,  no  one  can  tell  how  far 
intolerance  will  spread,  how  many  individ- 
uals and  groups  it  will  embrace  in  the  grow- 
ing appetite  of  hate,  and  we  know  that  op- 
pression of  minorities  at  times  degenerates 
into  oppression  of  the  majority  as  well,  thus 
undermining  the  fundamental  principle  of 
popular  government.  We  are  determined 
therefore  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
unity  of  our  Nation,  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  equality  of  all  our  fellow- 
Americans.  For  us.  our  Jewish  neighbors  are 
full-fledged  citizens  of  our  country,  one  of 
the  many  elements  who  compose  America. 

Hopefully  and  gladly  we  watched  the 
growth  of  the  same  idea  In  the  Old  World, 
before  the  First  World  War  and  during  the 
first  years  after  the  First  World  War.  Sadly 
and  impatiently  we  saw  the  spirit  of  intol- 
erance take  its  place  in  the  course  of  recent 
years,  until,  out  of  this  intolerance  against 
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one  small  minority  there  grew  that  gigantic 
outburst  of  Intolerance  against  all  free  na- 
tions which  has  caused  the  present  war.  As 
the  Atlantic  Charter  so  clearly  shows,  the 
United  States  Intends,  once  the  war  Is  over, 
to  continue  where  we  left  off,  to  continue 
encouraging  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and   equality. 

But  there  are  cases  where  the  suffering 
of  minority  groups  is  so  acute,  the  preju- 
dice so  deep,  the  immediate  future  so  bleak, 
that  no  truly  humane  person  could  reconcile 
it  with  his  conscience  to  advise  the  victims 
to  stay  put  and  continue  to  suffer  in  the 
hope  that  some  day  conditions  will  im- 
prove. When  oppression  has  become  so  In- 
tolerable that  Its  victims,  despite  centuries 
of  attachment  to  their  itative  soil,  despite 
myriads  of  ties  and  associations,  decide  to 
break  away  and  to  seek  a  better  future  else- 
where; when  whole  communities  reach  this 
fateful  and  tragic  decision — then  we  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  decision  that 
desen-es  respectful  attention  and  active  aid. 

Our  own  country  was  largely  founded  by 
such  minority  groups  who  left  their  old 
homes  because  of  deep  grievances.  Our 
America  of  today  is  to  a  large  extent  the 
product  of  fleeing  refugees,  of  Puritans  and 
dissidents  from  England,  of  Catholics  from 
England  and  Ireland,  of  German  and  Hun- 
garian and  Italian  liberals,  of  oppressed  Jews 
and  oppressed  Slavs.  When  we.  their  de- 
scendants and  the  beneficiaries  of  ibeir  toil, 
hear  of  a  martyred  minority  group  abroad, 
tired  of  praying  for  a  change  cf  mind  of 
their  neighbors,  all  the  while  exposing  them- 
selves and  their  children  to  suffering,  and 
determined  Instead  to  found  for  themselves 
a  better  life  in  a  small  corner  of  the  world, 
can  we  deny  them  our  sympathy? 

On  the  contrary,  on  three  majir  occasions 
within  our  memory,  when  important  minority 
groups  thought  it  preferable  to  leave  tfieir 
old  homelands,  the  United  States  look  a 
helping  hand  in  assisting  these  movements. 
One  case  Involved  the  Greek  minority  in 
Turkey  and  the  Turkish  minority  in  Greece, 
both  profoundly  unhappy  In  their  surround- 
ings; the  other  case  involved  the  Greek 
minority  In  Bulgaria  and  the  Bulgarian 
minority  In  Greece,  also  objects  of  long- 
standing feuds;  the  third  case  involved  the 
Jewish  victims  of  European  anti-Semitism. 
In  the  first  two  cases,  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican, as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  distinguished 
American  Jew — Henry  Morgenthau  the  elder, 
a  former  United  States  Ambassador  and  the 
father  of  our  present  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury— presided  over  the  International  com- 
misslcn  which  assisted  In  the  resettlement  of 
the  refugees.  In  the  third  case.  American 
statesmen  proclaimed  their  sympathy  for  the 
settlement  of  Jewish  refugees  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  also  proclaimed  their  pdmlratlon 
for  their  achievements  in  that  old  home  of 
theirs.  And.  when  the  plight  cf  refugees — 
a  great  many  of  them  Jews — reached  catas- 
trophic proportions.  It  was  the  United  States 
that  put  the  refugee  problem  on  the  agenda 
of  the  world,  by  convoking  at  Evlan  the  In- 
tergovernmental Committee  for  Political 
Refugees. 

But  at  this  hour,  the  eyes  of  all  of  us  ar© 
turned  to  the  future,  not  to  the  past.  After 
this  war  Is  over,  there  will  be  a  period  of 
armistice — a  very  long  period  of  armistice, 
I  hope — during  which  a  careful  attempt  mtist 
be  made  to  solve  all  those  questions  which 
have  troubled  the  pecce  of  humanity  In  the 
past,  and  which,  unless  solved,  will  surely 
trouble  it  again.  With  these  questions  left 
to  torment  humanity,  any  peace  settlement 
will  be  but  a  short  and  uneasy  respite.  Only 
in  their  adequate  and  wise  solution  lies  a 
guaranty  of  a  just  and  enduring  peace. 

Among  these  questions,  we  shall  be  faced 
with  the  problem  of  Jewish  suffering  in  manj 
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areas  of  the  world.  On  countless  occasions 
in  those  areas.  Jews  have  been  mtde  scape- 
goats for  every  maladju-stment,  n  ;ver  more 
ao  than  m  the  years  of  Hitlers  untioly  rule. 
Their  sufferings  presented  us  -j.  .  a  chal- 
lenge not  only  on  humanitari.i:  e  .rids,  but 
on  political  grounds  also.    Th  •  i  :.t  world 

upheaval  can  be  traced,  to  a  I  •  ible  ex- 

tent, to  the  exploitation  of  !  ^  nti-Jew- 

Ish  sentiment  r>f  iinenltghte:.-.:  .  :.a  easily 
excitable  ma.-.-  -  I:,  the  past,  many  of  the 
Jews  living  ill  lii.at  critical  zore  felt  it 
necessary  to  emigrate,  many  of  tiem  find- 
ing refuge  In  this  country  and  in  other 
countries  of  the  New  World  But  in  the 
last  20  years  the  Immigration  laovs  of  all 
these  couAtJles  have  been  tightened,  and  we 
know  how  unlikely  it  l.s  that  th^y  wlU  be 
relaxed,  even  after  the  war 

In    these    circumstances,    an    ei 
and  far-seeing  policy  would  pursu* 
objective     It   would   encourage    a 
liberalism  In  all  countries,  in  the 
the  urge  and  the  need  to  emigrate 
thereby  reduced;  it  would,  at  the 
offer    encouragement   and   suppor 
Jews    for   whom    reintegration    In 
.spoiled  homes  would  prove  too  di 
who  would  feel  it  necessary  to  go 
country    In    the    world    which,    ha. 
proclaimed    their    national    home, 
remain   open   to   receive    them. 

I   know   that   your  he.irts   are  s^t 
double   objective.     I   know   thnt   t 
suffering  cf  those  who  are  abroad  : 
deeply,  and  that  you  would  like  tu 
eilmlnatlng  their  suffering   n:-i 
for   these   unfortunate   peep 
their  own.     It  Is  my  hope  t;-.at 
States,    In    Its   effort   to    build    a 
-  world,  will  equally  support  t 

'.'•'rtive      In   doing  so    w  shouli 
only   that  we  help  to  fulfill  the 
.■suffering  people,  not  only  that  we 
other  oppressed  community  to  find 
dom  and  security  which  we  have 
ourselves    In    this    great    Republic 
but  that  we  are  acting  in  the  bes' 
"^of  world  peace,  and  of  our  own  p? 
I  do  think  that  a  Jew-sh  cnmmoi  wca 
Palestine,   capable   of    absorbing    t 
refugees  from  oppression,  will  con^ 
impiTtant  contributing  factor  to 
peace. 

The  time  to  plan  this  policy  In 
come  aa  soon  as  hoatllitles  are  ov 
IS  useful  to  start  thinking  about  th 
as  about  the  rest  of  cur  po^t-war 
now,  ir.  order  to  be  better  prep* 
with    them,    when    the    time   con.f 
over,  certain  steps  could  be  taken 
In  the  Interest  of  your  cause  and 
terest  of  a  sp<*edy  and  full  victory, 
the  plan  that   the  Jew*  cf  Palr«tn 
stateless  Jews  of  other  countres 
their    wish,    and    be    permit-;    • 
their  force's  into  a  Jcw!.«h  a-    •. 
take  its  stand  with  the  o'her  lref< 
the    world,    and    would    partlcipat 
common  battle. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  prese 
great  titanic  stiuegle  which  must 
on.     I;  is  gcHid  to  jjather  from  tin 
and  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
as  we  have  dene  here  tonight. 
let  us  foreet   for  one  Inst.'int  th.i 
the  future  is  merely  the  second  s 
first   stage,   the   Immediate    task 
winning   the  war      Th"  task  is 
I:   <  His  for  total  preparodnes,«:    fn 
...  ti   f'^r  unity      The  135,000  000  s- 
togeU.-:   r    ,  ■;:     •  r  .^!r.e^.ca  cf  lod.i 
and  w.    n  •:.      :   ti.*  .y  creeds,  of  m 
of  many  'w.-.-.u-    »iio  constitute  ru 
stand  unueU  Lx-hird   ^his  effort  t^ 
storm,    to   overci  n  o    t;  ►>    forces   o: 
Er*»a>:,r. ?  To  v  xi    I  cec   i-ne  ■  1  'h- 
1."   ,    -      .      u:    N.i"  ,    n.  _;:o   _,:    ;n-   r.: 
ichicii   logeihtr  make   up  ou:    .t-..  i    ..a. 
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We  shall  go  forward  to  victory  and  when 
that  victory  comes  we  shall  continue  to  work 
for  and  continue  to  hope  and  pray  for  a 
Just  and  permanent  peace  for  all  the  peoples 
of  all  the  world. 
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KXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 


HON  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

U»      .N  t  A       t  I  '.'.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ry^-^r'^day. 'November  19.  1942 

M;  DICiCSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Mr,  Justice  Jacob  Panken,  of 
New  York  City,  at  Montreal,  Canada. 
With  him  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Canada  and  our  minister  to  Canada 
shared  the  platform: 

On  the  eve  of  the  four  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, we  who  have  been  privileged  to  settle 
upon  the  American  Continent  and  work  out 
our  own  destiny,  appreciate  the  boon  given 
tis. 

In  these  450  years,  we  have  changed  a 
wilderness  Into  cultivated  areas  dotted  with 
beautiful  cities,  and  populated  the  conti- 
nents with  and  pioneers  who  have  be- 
queathed to  us  an  appreciation  of  liberty,  of 
freedom,  and  tolerance.  Our  people  have 
come  from  all  the  four  corners  of  the  world, 
representing  all  colors,  races,  and  religions; 
and  we  live  in  harmony;  and  despite  differ- 
ences of  religion  or  race,  we  are  united. 

In  the  United  States  as  In  Canada,  as  to 
the  very  southernmost  point  of  the  conti- 
nent we  have  developed  our  own  way  cf 
life,  that  life  In  which  man  stands  erect,  a 
life  In  which  we  do  honor  to  the  dignity  of 
the  human  being.  Moreover,  we  recognize 
our  kinship  with  all  men  of  good  will.  In 
this  war  we  fight  not  only  for  ourselves  We 
fight  for  mankind  in  association  with  all 
who  cherish  the  heritage  of  human  worth 
and  liberty.  We  fight  enthusiastically  fcr 
the  things  we  love  and  fight  viciously  the 
things  we  hate.  It  is  that  which  Is  at  stake 
in  this  war:  this,  that  we  ara  so  bravely 
fighting  to  defend  and  preserve. 

I  come  here  representing  the  Jewish  Labor 
Committee,  an  effective  organization,  an  or- 
ganization that  has  saved  many  from  the 
clutches  of  the  Nazis.  This  committee  makes 
no  distinction  as  to  race  or  religion.  If  a 
victim  can  be  snatched  from  the  clutches 
of  the  Nazis  we  are  happy  to  do  so,  whether 
he  be  Catholic.  Jew,  cr  Protestant.  Frankly, 
and  proudly  we  have  made  known  the  fact 
that  we  support  the  underground  movement 
In  Germany,  in  Poland,  Prance,  and  wher- 
ever else  we  are  privileged  to  do  so.  What- 
ever can  be  done  by  us  to  bring  disaster  to 
nazi-lsm  and  hence  the  liberation  of  Nazi- 
enslaved  peoples,  we  regard  Ic  our  duty  to  do 
so  I  am  a  Jew.  but  I  do  not  come  here  only 
as  a  Jew  I  am  here  as  an  American,  as  a 
human  belnt^,  whose  anguish  Is  that  of  his 
fellow  men  throughout  the  world.  I  am  not 
addressing  you  as  a  Judge,  rather  am  I  here 
as  a  prosecuting  attorney  to  present  to  you 
an  indictment  charging  heinous,  unnatural, 
and  unprecedented  bestial  crimes.  It  is  not 
easy  to  lay  the  evidence  before  you  In  support 
of  these  charges  dispassionately.    However,  I 


shall  try  to  be  dispassionate  and  not  trans- 
gress em.otionally. 

The  Indictment  charges  that  the  German 
Government  Is  beaded  by  a  group  of  men  who 
have  lost  all  sense  cl  human  decency.  The 
Nazis  clothed  in  twentieth  century  garb,  are 
naked  In  humaneness,  responsibility,  and 
morals,  as  much  so  as  the  savage  or  the 
Neanderttaler  man.  The  Hitlerites  have  cor- 
rupted the  use  of  mechanical  devices,  the 
fruit  of  culture,  and  civilization  of  centuries 
to  exterminate  an  age-old  people,  the  Jews, 
and  all  those  who  will  not  bend  to  their 
will.  They  are  destroying  the  art.  the  litera- 
ture and  the  culture  of  man,  that  which  has 
given  man  his  erect  position,  lifted  him  cut 
of  savagery  and  endowed  hlra  w:th  humane- 
ness with  love  for  his  fellows,  with  a  moral 
sense:  and  which  conferred  upon  all  of  us  the 
right  to  live  as  we  desire  and  hope,  to  express 
ourselves  freely,  to  worship  God  as  our  con- 
science dictates,  to  be  free  from  fear  and  free 
from  want,  to  be  protected  In  our  rights. 
Tliey  seek  the  destnicticn  of  that  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  their  Ideology,  an 
ideology  born  tn  their  rapacious  instincts  and 
brutal  desires;  an  Ideology  which  finds  its 
root  in  the  mind*  of  psychopaths, 

I  charge  to  Hitler  groups,  wherever  found, 
a  program  to  kill  all  men  of  good  will,  to 
exterminate  all  who  have  Intellect,  to  take 
from  man  the  divine  spark,  to  take  from  hm 
his  manhood,  so  that  mankind  may  bs  sub- 
jugated to  them,  be  reduced  to  serfdom.,  be- 
come the  slaves  of  what  these  brasts  In  hu- 
man form  choose  to  call  themselves — super- 
men: yes,  even  among  the  Germans  they 
plan  for  a  Hcrren-Klass,  a  super-superman 
group,  to  rule  over  the  less  fortunate  among 
them. 

These  charges  are  not  only  lodged  against 
Hitler  and  his  satellites,  they  not  only  are 
to  be  charged  with  fostering  the  devilish 
plan  to  throw  man  back  into  a  savage  state, 
to  brutalize  and  dehumanize.  And  they 
have  succeeded  well  among  Germans.  The 
German  people  have  been  dehumanized  and 
brutalized. 

I  charge  the  German  people  with  being 
partlcipls  crlminis;  not  all  Germans,  but  too 
many  of  them.  He  who  Is  an  accessory  to 
the  fact,  he  who  Is  an  accessory  to  the  crime. 
Is  a  criminal,  so  the  law  says.  The  German 
people  by  and  large  are  accessories  to  the 
crimes  committed  by  Nazidom. 

You  may  say  that  what  is  here  charged  and 
told  will  arouse  hatred.  Who  can  help  but 
hate  the  deeds  and  barbarities  that  the 
Fascists  practice  upon  mankind?  We  hate 
their  deeds  and  we  cannot  love  those  who 
perpetrate   these  deeds   and   barbarities. 

It  has  been  charged  that  in  the  occupied 
countries,  raped  by  the  Mussolini-Hitler 
hordes  and  gangs.  250.000  innocent  men  and 
innocent  women,  old  and  young,  have  been 
put  to  the  knife  by  these  butchers.  Indeed, 
the  number  of  innocent  men.  women,  and 
children,  civilian  nonccmbatants,  killed  Is 
four  times  that  number. 

I  charge  that  1,000,000  civilian  noncom- 
batants  have  been  deliberately  murdered  by 
the  Nazis  and  Fascists. 

It  is  estimated  that  so  far  the  Germans 
have  murdered  700  000  Polish  Jews — and 
what  death  they  have  visited  upon  these  vic- 
tims. Aside  from  those  murdered,  the  death 
rale  has  been  Increased  15  times.  Instead 
of  9  9  deaths  per  thousanc's,  it  has  reached 
151.  Four  hundred  died  every  day  of  typhoid 
in  one  city;  400.000  were  afflicted  with  typhoid 
m  Warsaw.  The  typhoid  germ  will  not  stay 
confined.  It  will  reach  over  the  border  and 
attack  the  Germans  as  well.  In  Vilna  50.000 
Jews  were  killed  in  1  month.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  Vilna  district  and  In  Lithuania 
300.000  all  told  were  butchered. 

We  were  shocked,  as  we  should  have  been,  by 
th?  bestiality  visited  upon  Lidice  In  Czecho- 
slovakia,   1  have  a  report  before  me  that  there 
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are  no  Jews  left  In  Lublin.  Twenty-five 
thousand  were  taken  from  that  town  and 
transported  to  what  is  known  as  an  unknown 
destination,  meaning  "spurlos"  extermination 
(sunk  without  leaving  a  trace).  Nothing 
has  ever  been  heard  from  them.  If  one 
remembers  the  thousands  that  have  been 
made  to  dig  grnves  and  then  shot  and  buried 
In  the  graves  they  dug,  we  know  what  has 
happened  to  thefe  25,000. 

The  Vice  Premier  of  the  Polish  Government 
In  exile,  Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk,  said,  'In  the 
Lublin  district  on  the  night  of  March  23  the 
Jewish  population  was  simply  driven  out  of 
their  homes.  The  sick  and  the  Infirm  were 
killed  on  the  spot.  One  hundred  and  eight 
children  from  2  to  9  years  old  in  an  orphan- 
age were  taken  outside  of  town,  together  with 
their  nurses,  and  murdered.  Altogether  on 
that  night  2,500  people  were  massacred  and 
the  remaining  26,000  were  removed  to  con- 
centration camps.  Unknown  camps.  He  says 
further:  'There  have  been  mass  murders  at 
Rawa  Rufka  where  the  communities  have 
ceased  to  exist."  Many  Lldiccs.  "At  W^awol- 
nlca  on  March  22  the  S.  S.  shot  120  in  the 
market  place.  Thirty  thousands,"  he  says, 
"from  Hamburg  were  deported  to  Minsk  and 
there  they  were  all  murdered."  The  number 
of  murders — direct,  deliberate,  and  premedi- 
tated— committed  by  the  Fascists,  is  more 
than   1,000.000, 

Frederick  E.  Oechsaer,  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  Germany  on  the  rampage 
and  who  had  been  given  permission  to  visit 
the  Russian  front,  saw  Germany  as  it  is. 
After  he  had  been  released  from  an  Intern- 
ment camp  he  had  this  to  say,  and  it  is  only 
one  item  of  hundreds:  "I  have  from  depend- 
able sources  the  fact  that  batches  of  Russian 
prisoners,  weakened  and  a  liability  on  the 
labor  market,  were  gassed  to  death,  500  at  a 
time,  on  pretense  of  delousing  them."  He 
does  not  tell  us  how  many  batches  were  so 
put  to  death.  He  does  not  tell  us  whether 
prisoners  from  other  countries  are  treated  in 
the  same  way.  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
labor  slaves  driven  into  Germany,  after  being 
exhausted  by  inhuman  labor  and  who  are 
no  longer  an  asset  but  a  liability  on  the 
labor  market,  are  also  gassed. 

He  reports  that  prisoners  were  too  feeble 
to  descend  from  the  cars:  that  they  were  in 
a  state  of  collapse.  He  says,  "In  a  single 
night  259  die  of  exhaustion  at  one  camp 
alone  and  the  same  number  the  next  night." 

The  Nazis  have  particularly  concentrated 
on  the  Intellectuals  as  their  victims.  In 
Poland  alone  more  than  30,000  of  the  best 
that  Poland  has  produced  have  been  selected 
for  the  butcher's  block  and  executed. 

Fear  makes  cowards,  and  cowards  are  bul- 
lies. The  Germans  are  frightened.  They  al- 
ways were  frightened.  They  were  and  are 
cowards  and  bullies.  They  are  afraid  that 
the  intellectuals  among  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples will  organize  to  throw  off  the  yoke  placed 
upon  them  and  their  fellow  countrymen  and 
fight  to  escape  the  bestial  life  to  which  they 
have  been  reduced,  and  so  these  cowards  and 
bullies  have  embarked  on  a  campaign  to  ex- 
terminate and  destroy  all  intellectuals. 

Can  you  imagine  anything  more  ghastly? 
The  fertile  mind  of  Dante  could  not  imagine 
It,  Hell  multiplied  a  mllUonfold.  I  charge 
that  in  one  day  11.000  people,  old,  young, 
hopeful  and  hopeless,  and  children  who  knew 
not  hope,  were  driven  into  cais  equipped 
to  receive  gas  and  those  cars  were  then 
sealed  and  11.000  were  gassed  to  death. 
Eleven  thou.=:and  men,  women  and  children 
who  committed  no  crime.  They  were  civilian 
noncombatants,  but  their  lives  were  snuffed 
out  by  gas  in  15  minutes;  and  while  they 
breathed  their  last  breath,  the  Gestapo,  the 
Elite  Guard,  the  S.  S.,  the  bea.=t3  of  Berlin 
stood  gleefully  by  and  even  more  gleefully 
afterward  removed  the  bodies.  I  charge 
that   these    bodies   were   used   for   fertilizer. 


The  Germans  are  short  of  soap  so  they  are 
using  human  bodies  to  make  soap.  "God." 
cried  the  propliet,  "Why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
me?"  May  this  soap  poison  the  beasts  that 
have  so  desecrated  man  who  was  molded 
in  the  image  of  God. 

The  Germans  and  the  Nipponese  and  the 
Italians  have  been  thrown  back  thousands 
of  years  in  their  attitude  of  mind.  They 
take  hostages  and  kill  them  unless  the  popu- 
lace betray  to  them  the  underground  move- 
ments to  oust  the  rapists.  They  torture  in 
a  manner  which  the  hvmian  mind  cannot 
even  think  of.  They  strip  father  and  son  of 
clothes  and  make  the  son  beat  the  father 
until  he  falls  down  dead.  Often  the  son 
becomes  Insane  and  no  wonder.  Or,  if  he 
refuses  to  obey,  the  father  is  forced  to  apply 
the  lash  to  the  son  until  he  falls  dead.  We 
are  shocked  by  the  crime  of  some  gangster, 
some  lunatic.  We  are  shocked  a  million- 
fold  by  what  the  liateful  Nazis  are  doing  to 
the  peoples  of  France,  Holland,  Norway,  Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia.  The  Nipponese,  when 
they  take  prisoners,  tie  them  up  and  throw 
them  into  the  river  to  drown. 

With  this  horde  of  brutes,  psychopaths, 
and  beasts  raised  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Japan,  I  charge,  and  I  make  this  charge 
deliberately  and  calmly.  Marshal  Petain  and 
the  arch  enemy  of  liberty  and  freedom  and 
decency,  Laval,  and  his  friend,  the  ex-Com- 
munist  Dorlot,  have  made  a  compact  be- 
traying France  and  mankind,  betraying  all 
that  man  has  created.  Laval  has  sold  out 
France;  the  France  of  culture,  of  art,  of 
literature,  the  France  of  "liberte,  egalite  et 
fraternite."  The  French  traitors  are  as  re- 
sponsible for  what  Italy  and  Germany  did 
to  Greece  as  the  Nazis  and  Fascists  are.  In 
Greece,  the  birthplace  of  world  culture  and 
philosophy,  the  vandals  are  at  work  as  they 
were  in  Rome  hundreds  of  years  ago.  They 
are  destroying  man's  priceless  heritage.  One 
thousand  are  found  dead  daily  on  the  streets 
of  Athens;  Athens  that  heard  the  footfall 
of  Socrates,  Aristotle,  and  Pericles.  The 
goosestep  is  replacing  the  measured  tread 
and  leisurely  walk  of  Socrates  and  his  dis- 
ciples, giving  voice  and  life  In  their  dis- 
cussions to  philosophy  and  culture.  The 
traitors,  who  have  sold  France  down  the 
river,  who  have  sacrificed  its  honor  to  the 
Boche,  watch  without  protest  the  systematic 
killing  of  their  countrymen.  The  lickspit- 
tles Petain,  Laval,  Darlan,  and  Etoriot  kiss 
the  heavy  German  boot  on  the  neck  of 
Frenchmen;  they  hold  up  the  hand  that 
wields  the  murderous  sword  of  their  country. 
All  honor  to  the  fighting  French.  All  honor 
to  those  who  have  died  In  defense  of  French 
Independence.  We  welcome  the  fighting 
French  as  fellow-combatants.  We  know  that 
they  will  restore  to  France  its  honor  and 
independence. 

Laval  and  Stuelpnagel  rule  France.  Laval 
on  the  order  of  Hitler,  and  Stuelpnagel  Is 
conscripting  Frenchmen.  French  workers 
for  slavery  In  Germany.  And  Stuelpnagel 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  savage  treatment 
accorded  Frenchmen  in  World  War  No.  1. 
He  has  been  saying  and  says,  and  I  am  using 
his  own  words,  "The  only  aim  in  my  life  is 
to  prove  in  a  new  vrar  to  the  French  what 
terror  really  means.  The  first  time  we  were 
much  too  lenient."  Yes.  indeed,  the  terror 
of  the  last  war  is  heavenly  compared  with 
the  terror  he  is  visiting  upon  France  now. 

Tlie  most  despicable  character  known  to 
history  was  the  slave  trader.  He  was  only 
excelled  by  the  savage  African  chiefs  of 
tribes  who  sold  their  own  people  to  the 
slave  traders.  It  is  Inconceivable  that  any 
civilized  government  would  have  had  diplo- 
matic relationship  with  rulers  of  tribes  in 
Africa  who  sold  their  people  into  slavery. 

The  modern  slave  trader  Is  Pierre  Laval,  a 
fit  pal  of  Stuelpnagel.  He  is  now  head  of 
the  Freuch  Government.     Tr.t    French  ruler 


has  made  it  his  Government's  policy  to 
engage  in  slave  trading.  Frenchmen  ar« 
drafted;  they  are  being  captured  by  the  Vichy 
Government,  taken  from  their  homes,  from 
their  wives,  from  their  chUdren  and  driven 
Into  Germany  where  they  are  subjected  to 
forced  labor.  Involuntary  servitude  Is  be- 
coming the  doom  of  free  Frenchmen. 

Many  of  the  United  Nations  have  diplo- 
matic relations  with  this  slave-trading  Gov- 
ernment. The  United  Nations  are  fighting 
for  a  free  world,  for  a  decent  world.  Diplo- 
matic relationship  with  the  Vichy  people  ia 
an  abomination.  It  Is  insulting  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  United  Nations. 

In  my  Judgment,  and  that  Judgment  I 
think  is  sound,  diplomatic  relationship  with 
the  Laval  and  Petain  slave  traders  should 
be  Immediately  severed  by  all  of  the  United 
Nations. 

We  are  all  in  this  war.  We  are  all  the 
focus  for  attack  by  the  Fascists.  The  brute 
is  on  tlie  warpatii.  It  Is  as  dangerous  to 
profess  Catholicism  in  Germany  or  in  occu- 
pied France  as  it  is  to  be  a  Protestant  or  to 
be  a  Jew.  The  Catholic  religion  is  being 
strangled,  the  priests  who  dare  to  preach 
the  gospel  as  they  see  it  are  spat  upon, 
dragged  to  the  concentration  camp  and  ex- 
posed to  beastly  treatment.  The  Protestant 
ministers  are  sent  to  Jail  and  as  for  the  Jew. 
he  is  the  plaything  of  the  sadistic  drive  of 
the  brutalized  gestapo.  The  other  day  a 
Catholic  priest  in  occupied  France,  the  secre- 
tary to  a  Cardinal,  because  he  dared  to  speak 
as  his  conscience  dictated  and  as  the  Pop« 
prescribed  was  brutally  Incarcerated. 
Catholic,  Jew,  Protestant  men  of  good  will, 
men  who  believe  In  the  humaneness  of  man, 
who  envisaged  the  brotherhood  of  man,  have 
no  place  in  a  world  fathered  by  the  Nazis. 
The  Fuehrer  is  God  to  Nazis,  he  Is  the  arbiter. 
That  Is  the  new  religion  taught  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Germany  and  Italy.  The  Japs  need 
not  teach  that,  in  their  religion  the  Emperor 
Is  God. 

It  is  not  enough  to  make  charges.  It  Is 
not  enough  to  hate.  Let  this  be  said  in  all 
frankness  why  we  are  in  this  war.  The  stake 
is  not  economic  advantage.  Indeed,  it  Is  not 
an  economic  war.  It  is  a  war  between  dark- 
ness and  light,  between  barbarity  and  civili- 
zation. It  is  a  war  between  two  philosophies 
of  life,  two  Ideologies  which  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  one  another.  The  Axis  is  fighting 
to  enslave  mankind,  to  ttirn  the  clock  back, 
to  reduce  mankind  to  the  brute.  We  are  in 
this  war  to  preserve  what  man  has  achieved 
and  to  make  possible  further  and  greater 
achievement  for  posterity. 

What  are  we  of  the  United  Nations  fighting 
for?  We  seek  no  economic  advantage.  We 
desire  no  territorial  expansion.  Indeed,  w© 
are  ready  to  share  with  the  rest  of  humanity 
what  we  have. 

We  are  defending  our  ctilture.  otir  civiliza- 
tion. We  are  fipl.'ir.e  fr  our  way  of  life, 
for  our  manhoot:  w-  ;  :  f  defending  that 
which  has  raised  man  from  the  primitive 
into  the  realm  in  which  he  now  finds  him- 
self; the  realm  which  gives  him  a  moral 
sense,  gives  him  responsibility:  the  realm  in 
which  he  cherishes  what  his  forefathers  be- 
queathed to  him — freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  conscience  for  himself  and  for  all  mankind. 
We  are  fighting  to  retain  these  ideals.  The 
Nazis,  the  Fascists,  and  the  little  yellow 
monkey  of  Japan  are  at  war  to  destroy  all 
that.  They  brought  the  war  upon  us  In  their 
mad  desire  to  substitute  violence  for  reason, 
brute  force  for  humaneness.  They  seek  to 
undo  what  thousands  of  years  of  striving  have 
achieved.  They  want  to  impose  upon  the  rest 
of  mankind  an  order  which  will  make  serfs 
of  all  to  the  select  few,  who  select  themselves 
as  the  select,  by  their  own  brutality,  ruth- 
lessness.  and  viciousness. 

Canada  has  inscribed  in  indelible  letten 
upon  the  pages  of  history  the  sclfles  .  r 
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Its  men  and  women  to  make  the  6upr?me 

eacriflce  In  defense  of   morals  and  de'ff"  ~7 
Britisher*.  Australians,  and  now  our  V 
are  fighting  with  them.     Prom  the  sa! 
Dunkerque    and    from    the    cliffs    of    D 
the  souls  of  Canadians  urge  us  on  tr< 
the  good  fight  to  carry  on  from  wher'- 
left  off.  so  that  their  dear  ones  whoir. 
h«T«  left  behind  might  escape  the  ve: 
the  Marl  snake.  »o  that  their  dear  ones 
eacape  slavery,  so  that  their  dear  ones  ctgnt 
enjoy  liberty  from  fear  and  want.  tpI'l:;  us 
liberty,    political    and    economic    ct'  :r. 
^Canadians,    whether    they    were      •     r- 
origin    or    Brlliih    origin.    ''     !    "^ 
have    mingled    their    blood    <. ^    t^.c    t 
flelds      We   bow  cur  heads,  no.  we-  do 
we   lift   our   beads    In    pride    that    f.'^ 
been  able  to  give  to  the  world   fn     •■ 
These  men  who  would  rather  d.-    -' 
up  fighting  for  what  they  cherish    • 
on  their  knees — the  serfs  of  Hltlerisrr. 
here  promise  the  dead  and   tN"  1  vir  _ 
they  who  died  will   not   h  i   ►-    ;    m 
and  they  who  surv— <-  -x  ;:  uve  u>  ^.  -  \ 

This  war    will    ;       f.  won    t; 

German   Government   must   t>e  dtstr.  - 
cur  children   are  to  be  «pared  whnt  v 
now  going  throtlE^       I'    r:\   •■    bee  tne   • 
Miry,  and  probably  ;r    *        rin  .raster  tc 
the  same  dose  that  T^•      !  i  "  admlr  ' 
to   other   peoples,   and    why    not?     W 
have  to  deport  them  as  they  have  di^r 
others.     As  for  the  Hitlers,  the  Goering^. 
MusaoUila.  the  Tojos.  the  Goebbels    ar^:l  aU 
those  who  hare   killed  and  murrt 
shall   be  brought  before  the  t>ar 
and  tried  for  the  crimes  they  commuted 
hung     They  shall  expiate  •h'-r  "t.^"' 

We  win  win  this  war.  '.'  n  :  •  c 
Furance  to  our  soldiers  that  when  ihr; 
back  they  will  come  to  a  better  and 
lastingly  peaceful  world  than  the 
left  to  go  to  the  battlefroni.  t' 
security,  spiritual  freedom.  Intellectual  lib- 
erty, political  and  economic  democracy  tntist 
be  realized  for  those  who  are  makint  the 
supreme  sacrifice;  tor  them,  for  us,  and  f c  r  cur 
children. 

Civilian  and  combatant,  each  of  us.  Is  In 
this  war  Indeed,  there  are  no  longer  ron- 
combatants  for  no  one  can  tell  wh^  r  '  lew 
will  fall.     The  men  and  women  of  I  ;  .  of 

all  Britain,  the  men  and  women  Ir.  -  •  r  re, 
In  Rotterdam.  In  Belgium,  In  Polai.cl  .a.J  olse- 
where,  civilians  living  In  their  homes  jijeace- 
fujly  attending  to  thf  -  -n:.-  vocation 
ruthlessly  and  brutal:,  :, 
hemes,  their  limbs  torn 
lives  extinguL«hed 
who  had  been  drac^' 
mortar  and  st«"': 

don.  When  a  -c-  '  .^  r.erc  her  children 
"Are  they  under  tue  me«.'"'  her  -:  -v«-t 
"No;  they  have  been  evacuated  ' 
band  she  claimed  was  a  slacker  W 
what  she  meant,  she  said.  "He  is  1:. 
he  Isnt  here  to  take  the  real  pun;:rhr^ent." 
We  are  all  combatants.  Let  us  give  oi  cur- 
selves,  of  our  means,  of  oiir  hearts,  to  caj  ry  on 
this  war  to  a  victorious  conclusion  so  that 
peace  might  again  reign  upon  the  eart  i  and 
ihe  prophecy  oi  Isaiah  come  true. 

We  are  all  In  this  war.     Are  we  all  to  serve 
the  Herren-Klass?     We  will,  unless  we    arm 
ourselves   to   the   hilt    and   no   matter    wiiat 
sacrifice  we  are  called  upon  to  make.  v.    1 1.  i.-. 
to  win  this  war. 

We  will  will  this  war  if  r.  •.  'K^-  ;.^  ':  yoars. 
If  It  ukes  us  30  yt-art-  •'•  n.  .  •  B  r 
fear  not.  this  war  will  m'  •<!<•  1  _■  ':-^  I- 
wUl  not  take  5.  The  Ln::T..i:.-  h  k  f\- 
haii^ted.  We  will  aUii\i;;.- .«■:  t.  e  k;.,--.  s„'.r. 
blow  on  the  secc:  .1  ;:    :.     ii.i  i  >    cany 

other  fronts  where  a  .  >  :  v.  .>.  .;.;  u.  Nazis 
and  their  lackeys  I;.'-  i.  .:  m.  .:  :  i  rule 
over  us;  he  will  nc:  t;;>..i\e  ::..-i:ik.nv:  W- 
turned  him  back  at  tne  M.^riit.  iao  :  .:..t  i 
him  bak  at  the  Chaiuiei.  Russia  turned  him 
b«M.k  at  Moscow  and  holds  him  at  the  g:  ie&  cf 


Stalingrad,  as  his  ancestors,  the  Vandals  were 
~-'d  and  turned  back  generations  ago  from 
R   me. 

The  candle  of  reason  lighting  the  read  to 
f'-edom  and  Justice  lit  by  men's  efforts,  hopes, 
dreams,  will  net  be  extinguished.  It  will 
burn  again,  and  burn  brightly  for  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children. 


Organizing  the  N<.'W  World  Ord-r  :  .-r  \  •■( - 
tory  and  Peace — .As  a  First  Slep  Cnna 
A'.ks  tor  an  Executive  Counc:!  or  t"-; 
United  Nations  l 
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or 


HON.  JAMES  A,  SHANLEY 

or  coNNwrnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  !::  ;■!  FSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13. 1942 

M:  STI^NLFY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
'.t-,-  .lar,:  d  to  extend  my  remark-s  In 
•]\r  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
;:::-  ..■  ov  H:-  F\  ■  :"■  ■  D"  T  V  Soong, 
M. ::.-•--.  to:  f'_r-.ig;i  A:! -».:-.  'ii-;  R  'public 
t  China,  delivered  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
Yo:K  City.  October  10.  1942.  under  the 
au5pices   of  United  China   Relief,  Inc.: 

I  am  delighted  to  speak  under  the  atisplces 
of  United  China  Relief,  which  has  done  and 
Is  doing  so  much  to  encourage  the  people  of 
China  by  bringing  them  direct  and  active 
assistance  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

This  Is  the  day  China  cherishes  as  the 
[>  .re  Tenth — the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth 
Uiuuth,  October. 

It  Is  the  day  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— the  day  when  Sun  Yat-sen  pro- 
claimed the  Republic  of  China— the  begin- 
niiig  of  the  People's  Century  In  Asia — our 
Fourth  of  July. 

But  October  10  is  a  Fourth  of  July  only 
31  years  old. 

It  represents  the  daring  not  of  oiir  remote 
ancestors;  but  of  cur  own  fathers — and  of 
many  men  now  living. 

The  men  who  today  are  the  leaders  of  the 
stdte  and  heads  of  families  in  China  are  the 
very  young  men  who  on  that  day  of  October 
IC  pledged  to  Dr.  Sun  himself  their  lives, 
their   fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor. 

These  years  in  China  are  what  the  era  of 
tiie  founding  fathers  were  to  ycu. 

The  torch  of  democratic  idealism  and  the 
revolutionary  faith  of  the  Chinese  founding 
fathers  were  thrown  to  them  from  the 
fathers  of  your  own  Fourth  of  July  Dr  Sun 
was  American-educated  and  took  his  Inspi- 
ration frorn  the  early  American  patriots  who 
also  were  not  afraid  to  create  new  worlds. 

No  Chinese  patriot,  however  blinded  by  hla 
devotion,  will  cla  m  that  China  has  fully 
realized  her  own  democratic  faith.  In  1911 
there  was  in  China  hardly  any  preparation 
for  representative  government  and.  except 
for  the  few  leaders,  scarcely  any  one  had  the 
slightest  notion  of  how  a  democracy  operates. 

As  Dr.  Sun  used  to  say.  mortals  and  their 
institutions  do  not  spring  to  life  in  full 
ni..  i;  ;■■  T  .  V  must  grow  from  humble 
r>f c  :  :  f*  I  ey  Will  learn  only  by  their 
p...-  .i.<s  til  in  the  process  of  trial  and 
t;r   '  ..uir..:uty  advances. 

We  had  Ui  try  to  develop  In  a  few  years 
from  a  medieval  empire  to  a  modern  democ- 
racy against  Incessant  Intrigue  and  finally 
military  a*.i.k  t  a  Japan  who  wanted  no 
democrai ,    :    .\ 

But  for  all  our  mistakes  and  diflSculties  otir 
J   democracy  made  us  a  unified  nation. 


For  5  years  a  united  China  has  kept  fight- 
ing— fighting  In  a  way  military  men  of 
magnificently  equipped  armies  do  not  always 
understand— fighting  In  the  Irregular  way  In 
which  revolutionary  armies  without  equip- 
ment have  always  had  to  fight — fighting  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  Geoige  Washington's 
armies  had  to  fight,  retreating,  retreating, 
and  retreating,  past  this  very  spot,  from  the 
defeat  of  the  battle  of  Long  Island  to  the 
victory  of  the  battle  of  Trenton,  fighting  with 
wits  against  Japanese  mechanized  forces  ask- 
ing everything  that  even  your  Marines  can 
give. 

When  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  became  at  war  with  Japan  we  thought 
the  end  of  our  fl^htlng  was  near 

But  today  the  Japanese  are  stronfer  than 
ever  In  the  Far  East;  and  our  supply  base  In 
Burma  Is  gone. 

Ambassador  Grew  has  had  to  live  with  the 
Japanese  during  these  critical  war  years.  No 
one  tells  better  than  he  what  fanatically  de- 
termined fighters  and  Implacable  foes  they 
are.  and  how  dangerously  strong  and  menac- 
ing to  you  as  well  as  to  lis 

Why  do  the  Chinese  keep  fighting  a  foe  as 
strong  as  that — despite  democratic  reverses? 
Because  they  have  a  revolutionary  faith  In 
themselves?     Yes. 

But  also  because  they  have  a  revolutionary 
faith  In  you.  the  democracy  you  Americans 
stand  for  and  jrour  courage  to  build  new 
worlds.  Because  they  are  sure  that  the  kind 
of  a  world  that  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  Chinese  revolution  can  together  create 
will  be  a  world  In  which  Chinese  children 
can     "e  as  well  as  American  children. 

What  do  they  ask  in  return  for  that  faith 
In  you? 

If  I  could  sTom  It  up  in  a  sentence  I  would 
say  that  what  they  want  In  return  Is  a  revo- 
lutionary faith  on  your  part — revolutionary 
faith  :n  yourselves  and  in  the  possibilities  of 
democracy  and  your  democratic  allies — faith 
enough  to  let  yourselves  and  the  other  prin- 
cipal United  Nations  start  now — realistical- 
ly— to  build  the  kind  of  democratic  world 
that  can  stay  democratic  after  this  confilct  Is 
over. 

They  want  to  see  action  begun  now  to  real- 
ize the  resolve  of  your  great  President,  which 
Is  also  the  resolve  of  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  about  the  United  Natlcns  and  de- 
mocracy and  the  "foiu:  freedoms  " — for  Asia  as 
well  as  for  Eurcpe  and  the  Americas. 

In  announcing  on  this  auspicious  day  that 
the  United  States  Government  is  prepared 
promptly  to  negotiate  a  treaty  for  the  Im- 
mediate relinquishment  of  extraterritorial 
rights  in  China  and  for  the  settlement  of 
related  questions,  thereby  giving  recognition 
to  China's  new  status,  the  President  has  again 
evinced  his  deep  understanding  of  the  politi- 
cal sentiments  of  an   aroused  A.sia. 

There  Is  no  question  for  the  Chinese  as  to 
China's  future. 

To  beat  off  the  Japanese  we  have  fought 
and  endured  for  5  years;  it  may  well  take  us 
another  5  years,  but  the  common  people  of 
China  as  well  as  their  leaders  do  not  even 
think  of  defeat. 

We  know  that  any  people  with  resources 
and  manpower  can — at  a  price  to  their  civili- 
zation— become  militarily  strong.  We  re- 
member that  we.  like  other  nations,  have  at 
times  been  the  world's  best  soldiers,  best 
manufacturers,  best  Inventors,  ar.d  that  we 
are  going  through  a  national  renaissance  as 
well  as  a  war. 

But  we  do  not  want  military  power;  after 
victory  we  want  lasting  p>eace. 

Because  this  new  China  has  suffered  more 
from  aggression  than  perhaps  any  other  na- 
tion still  free — because  it  does  feel  Its  own 
jKDtential  strength — because  as  the  newest 
convert  to  democracy  the  democratic  dream 
Is  strong  within  us — we  want  to  do  some- 
thing now  BO  that  the  society  of  the  future 
will  not  have  to  be  an  armed  camp. 
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From  this  stems  the  natural  desire  of 
China  to  see  set  up,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
an  executive  council  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  to  help  to  evolve  therefrom  a  workable 
world  order,  an  International  instrument 
fully  capable  of  dispensing  Justice  and  en- 
forcing law  and  order  among  natioris  during, 
as,  well  as  after,  the  war. 

We  know  from  bitter  experience  that  no 
forward  planning— post-war  cr  otherwise — 
is  worth  the  effort  unless  a  realistic  machin- 
ery fcr  collective  security — for  freedom  from 
fear — can  be  developed  and  be  actually 
working  before  this  war  ends  and  while  the 
pressures  of  war  make  it  possible  lor  such 
cooperation  to  catch  hold. 

The  ghost  of  the  League  of  Nations  does 
not  daunt  us  Chinese.  We  have  thought 
perhaps  the  most  about  its  failure  because 
we  were  the  first  and  the  most  grievous  vic- 
tim of  that  failure.  It  was  on  the  rock  of 
the  Manchurlan  incident — at  which  time  I 
was  charged  by  my  Government  with  the  di- 
rection of  our  foreign  policy — that  the 
League  foundered,  and  this  war  began — for 
you  as  well  as  for  us. 

But  we  know  that  the  League  failed  for  a 
very  concrete  reason — because  the  two  great 
powers  which  controlled  it  and  could  prevent 
action  by  it  did  not  believe  it  was  necessary 
for  their  own  security. 

That  is  not  the  situation  today. 
Today  those  powers  which  did  not  feel  the 
League  useful  to  safeguard  their  own  security, 
and  you  who  felt  it  even  less  necessary  for 
your  own  security,  have  to  recognize  that 
international  order  and  collective  security 
have  become  essential  for  the  survival  of 
strong  states  as  well  as  the  preservation  of 
weaker  ones.  Today  an  aggressor  left  alone 
in  his  preparations  can  get  a  death  Jump  on 
a  strong  state  as  well  as  a  weak  one. 

A  second  difference  from  the  League  Is 
that  this  tune  we  can  form  our  international 
society  while  we  are  stUl  fighting  the  war. 

Undoubtedly  much  of  the  trouble  with  the 
League  was  tliat  it  was  formed  after  and  not 
during  the  first  World  War  when  the  Allied 
Nations  no  longer  had  to  find  answers  to 
the  thousand  and  one  reasons  why  men  do 
not  want  to  cooperate.  Men  learn  to  cooper- 
ate only  by  having  to  do  it  and  the  only  time 
when  they  will  practice  at  it  is  when  they 
doubt  whether  they  can  survive  If  they  don't. 
The  new  world  order,  like  the  Chinese  Re- 
public, and  like  all  human  institutions,  will 
never  be  realized  until  we  start  It.  And  we 
shall  never  be  more  ready  for  starting  it  than 
now.  Under  the  impact  of  the  terror,  the 
sacrifices  and  the  suffering  we  are  undergo- 
ing, we  are  seeing  more  clearly  than  ever 
before,  and  perhaps  more  clearly  than  we  ever 
shall  again,  the  crying  necessity  of  a  new 
world  order.  If  we  cannot  compose  our  dif- 
ferences now  with  a.l  that  we  hold  dear  nt 
stake,  what  chances  are  there  later  when 
exhaustion,  mutual  recriminations  and  cyn- 
icism at  the  end  of  the  war  paralyze  common 
action. 

We  cannot  oppose  to  the  onward  surge  of 
the  Nazis  and  the  Japanese  a  mere  negative 
attitude,  the  vindication  cf  the  Nine  Power 
Pact,  the  defense  of  the  status  quo  of  the 
British  Empire,  or  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  United  States. 
We  must  give  to  cur  young  men.  who  are 
called  on  to  sacrifice,  a  flaming  mission  of  a 
new  world  order  and  bcpln  to  make  that  mis- 
sion come  true  now.  Against  a  fanatic  faith 
in  supermen,  we  must  oppose  a  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  for  common  men. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  war  more  terrible, 
more  all-embracing  than  the  la.st,  and  to  the 
millions  of  the  Chinese  and  Russian  dead  will 
be  added  millions  of  American  and  British 
dead  before  we  a;e  through.  Are  these  to  die 
In  vain;  after  victory  will  we  have  nothing 
better  to  offer  our  peoples  than  universal 
exhaustion  to  be  followed  In  a  few  years  by 
still  another  war?    Or  shall  we  not  begin  at 


once,  here  and  now,  to  make  what  will  prove 
to  be  the  great  advance  in  human  history, 
the  emergence  of  a  world  order? 

China  has  known  the  depth  of  suffering; 
she  means  not  only  to  win,  but  to  keep  her 
arms  bright  after  the  war. 

Through  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
she  pledges  those  arms  to  her  comrades  of 
this  war  to  be  used,  not  in  furtherance  of 
nationalistic  ambitions,  but  to  help  uphold 
the  new  world  of  Justice  and  freedom. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  19  (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday,  November  17) ,  1942 

M;  pii;)  M:  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Mark  Sullivan  entitled  "Filibustering 
for  Slate  Rights."  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  November  18.  1942.  I  in- 
vite Senators'  attention  to  tliis  article 
and  suggest  that  they  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Delaying  Action— Fn.iBt7STERiNG  for  State 
Rights 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 
True,  the  Senate  filibuster  against  the  poll 
tax  is  a  delaying  of  legislative  government. 
But  it  is  a  delaying  only.  As  a  mere  delay- 
ing, It  must  be  weighed  in  the  balance  against 
the  thing  which  the  filibuster  is  invoked  to 
resist. 

The  present  filibuster  is  invoked  to  resist 
a  measure  which,  If  enacted,  would  assert  the 
right  of  the  Federal  Government  at  Wash- 
ington to  dictate  the  qualifications  of  voters 
In  every  State  and  every  election  precinct 
in  the  country.  This  right  is  now  solely 
exercised  by  the  States.  To  take  this  right 
from  the  States,  to  transfer  it  to  the  Federal 
Government  at  Washington,  would  be  a  fun- 
damental distortion  of  the  basic  blueprint  of 
American  government.  It  would  be  more 
than  a  distortion.  It  would  be  the  setting  in 
motion  of  a  process  which  ultimately  would 
mean  extinction  of  the  States  as  units  of 
government.  For  the  most  essential  func- 
tion any  government  can  have  Is  to  fix  the 
qualifications  of  Us  voters.  Take  that  func- 
tion away  and  the  States  could  not  survive 
as  governments. 

The  poll-tax  bill,  which  the  present  fill- 
buster  resists,  would  be,  if  enacted,  the  com- 
pletion of  a  mechanism  for  revolution— slow- 
moving  and  insidious  revolution,  but  revolu- 
tion surely.  This  bill  v.'ould  be  the  most  ani- 
mating motor.  Other  parts  of  the  mechanism 
alreay  exist.  They  show  themselves  fre- 
quently—though a  country  preoccupied  with 
war  fails  to  notice  them. 

The  other  day  a  Federal  agency  at  Wash- 
ington, a  panel  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  as- 
serted Jurisdiction  over  a  strike  of  city  em- 
ployees in  Newark.  N.  J.  This  action  not 
only  gives  Federal  sanction  to  the  assertion 
that  employees  of  government  have  the  right 
to  strike.  (A  right  so  generally  denied  in 
the  past  and  present  that  President  Roose- 
velt within  3  years  has  denied  it  exists.) 
Further,  if  the  War  Labor  Board  makes  a 
decision  in  favor  of  the  strikers,  the  decision 
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must  take  a  form  directing  the  nu.yor  of 
Newark  to  take  affirmative  action— to  restore 
strikers  to  employment,  to  raise  strikers' 
pay  or  what  not.  If  such  decision  of  the 
Federal  Government  Is  to  be  made  effective. 
It  can  only  be  done  by  some  form  of  compul- 
sion, force — compulsion  exerted  by  Washing- 
ton upon  the  functioning  of  a  city  govern- 
ment, which  is  solely  a  creature  of  the  State. 
Such  examples  of  attempted  invasion  by 
the  Federal  Government  upon  the  functions 
of  the  States  and  their  subdivisions  are  fre- 
quent, and  cumulative  in  their  effect.  They 
are.  In  some  cases,  distortions,  and  in  other 
cases  outright  denials,  of  the  fundamental 
charter  and  historic  practices  of  American 
government.  It  is  this  process,  and  the  most 
portentous  part  of  it.  that  the  present  fill- 
buster  resists. 

As  between  the  filibuster,  and  that  which 
the  filibuster  resists,  the  filibuster  is  a  per- 
fectly legal,  long  recognized  device  of  Amer- 
ican parliamentary  practice.  While  not  fre- 
quently invoked,  it  has  existed  for  150  years. 
It  is  recognized  by  the  rules,  and  stands 
firmly  upon  the  rules.  So  completely  is  it 
recognized  that  a  provision  for  ending  it  has 
long  been  written  into  the  rules.  A  filibuster 
ends  whenever  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  says 
it  ought  to  end. 

How  long  otight  the  present  filibuster  fairly 
go  on?  Until  there  is  complete  public  fa- 
miliarity with  the  issue  involved.  Until  every 
citizen  of  every  voting  precinct  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  Des  Moines  Iowa,  and  everywhere 
else,  knows  that  if  Congress  can  undo  a  poll 
tax,  as  a  qualification  for  voting  In  some 
States,  it  can  undo  any  and  every  qualifica- 
tion in  any  and  every  State,  and  dictate  new 
qualifications  from  Washington  Until  every 
citizen  can  free  himself  from  preoccupation 
with  the  war  long  enough  to  become  familiar 
with  the  whole  process,  and  all  the  details, 
by  which  rights  of  States  and  of  individuals 
are  being  taken  away;  the  forces  behind  the 
process,  the  end  toward  which  It  works. 

There  Is  one  question  the  reader  will  ask, 
which  ought  to  be  answered.  Why  Is  It,  if 
this  bill  is  so  portentous,  that  apparently  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  would  vote  for  it.  If 
It  were  permitted  to  come  up?  To  give  the 
answer  fully  would  require  more  space,  and 
careful  discrimination  among  Individual  Sen- 
ators. To  the  largest  portion  of  the  answer 
there  is  a  clue.  It  Is  found  In  the  position  of 
two  exceptionally  able  Senators,  who  oppose 
the  bill- Republican  Senator  Austin,  of  Ver- 
mont, and  Democratic  Senator  O'Mahonet, 
of  Wyoming.  These  Senators,  because  they 
are  men  of  courage  and  understanding  of 
principle,  would  oppose  the  bill  no  matter 
what  States  they  came  from,  or  what  the  pres- 
sure of  political  groups  upon  them.  But  It 
happens  to  be  symbolic  (though  symboUo 
only)  that  'Vermont  and  Wyoming  .are  two 
States  which  contain  almost  no  Negro  voters. 
The  key  to  the  support  of  this  bill,  much 
of  it  extremely  reluctant,  is  the  large  groups 
of  Negro  voters,  in  several  large  northern 
States,  mistakenly  Influenced  by  leaders  of 
their  own  race  and  white. 
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the  Appendix  of  the  "Record  an  article 
entitled  "Democracy  and  the  Po  1  Tr.x." 
by  Mrs.  Nellie  Nugent  Somervillc  a  dis- 
tinguished woman  lawyer  t:  ::  ?  ;e. 
The  article  was  originally  p--  n  t^he 

Jackson  <Miss.)  Daily  News  :  ^  ;:ril  24. 
1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uir  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

la  thla  country  a  republic  or  Is  It  i,  democ- 
racy? It  was  founded  as  a  repubh  '.  It  has 
grown  great  as  a  republic,  when  It  has 
changed  Into  a  democracy  uue  liberty  will  be 
destroyed 

Senator  Wilit.  of  Wisconsin,  said    ecently: 

•I  wi^h  we  had  under  way  a  great  program 
Klvlng  the  people  light  on  the  subje -t  of  the 
Republic,  not  a  democracy,  but  the  Elepubllc 
of  the  United  States  of  America  " 

The  founding  fathe.-s  were  a.-  taen. 
They  knew  the  history-,  the  c:  i:  .  :s,  the 
weakness  of  democracies.  Guidoci  ^;  the  his- 
tory of  the  past.  Inspired  by  the  leslre  to 
establish  and  perpetuate  true  llbe  ty,  they 
provided  for  a  republic  based  upon  he  prin- 
ciple of   representation 

The  Federalist,  No  X.  wTltten  ty  James 
Madii>on.  a  member  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion which  formed  the  Constitutlc  i  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  discusses  the  dan- 
gers of  political  factions  and  how  to  guard 
■gnlrwt  such  dangers  This  paper  wa.s  ad- 
di-?s9ed  "to  the  peop'.e  of  the  Stat<  of  New 
York"  and  published  in  the  New  Yor  i  Picket. 
Frldav,  November  3,  1787 

After  staling  that  "The  majority  must 
be  rendered  •  •  •  unable  to  concert 
schemes  of  oppression  "  he  explalnec  the  dif- 
ference between  a  republic  and  a  democracy. 
He  wrote: 

-Prom  this  view  of  the  subject  11  may  t)e 
concluded  that  a  pure  democracy,  liv  which 
I  mean  a  society  consisting  of  a  smiU  num- 
\XT  of  Citizens  who  assemble  and  administer 
the  government  In  person,  can  adcilt  of  no 
ctire  for  the  mischiefs  of  faction  A  com- 
mon passion  of  Interest  will.  In  almost  every 
case,  be  felt  by  a  majcrity  of  the  whole  a 
communication  and  concert  result  from  the 
form  of  government  Itself,  and  then  Is  noth- 
ing to  check  the  Inducements  to  sacrifice  the 
weaker  party  or  an  obnoxious  li  dividual 
Hence  It  Is  that  such  democracies  lave  ever 
been  spectacles  of  turbulence  and  conten- 
tion, have  ever  been  found  Incompal  ible  with 
personal  security  or  the  rlgh-.s  of  property, 
and  have  in  general  been  as  short  In  their 
lives  as  they  have  been  violent  In  their 
deaths  Theoretic  politicians  who  have  pa- 
Uonlred  this  species  cf  governm -nt  have 
erronecti«ly  supposed  that  by  reduc  ng  man- 
kind t6  perfect  equality  in  their  political 
right*  they  would  at  the  same  tlm  •  be  per- 
fectly equalized  and  assimilated  in  ihelr  pos- 
sessions, their  opinions,  and  their  p  isslons. 

"A  republic,  by  which  I  mean  t  govern- 
ment in  which  the  scheme  oi  representation 
takes  place,  cpens  a  different  prospect  and 
promises  the  cure  for  which  we  ar«  seeking. 
Let  us  examine  the  points  In  which  It  varies 
from  pure  democracy,  and  we  shall  com- 
prehend both  the  nature  of  the  cun  and  the 
efficacy  which  It  must  derive  from  the  Union. 

"The  two  great  points  of  differ  E-nce  be- 
tween a  democracy  and  a  republic  are:  First, 
the  delegation  of  the  eovernmer.r  ir  the  lat- 
ter to  a  small  number  of  cxfut  .-  t  •  etc d  by 
the  rest:  secondly,  the  erea  t  r  r.crnbpr  of 
citizens  and  greater  sphere     :    •    ;(    :  v     ver 
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notice  of  an  objection  (to  the  Constitution) 
that  may  be  drawn  from  the  great  extent  of 
country  which  the  Union  embraces." 

"The  error  which  limits  republican  govern- 
ment to  a  narrow  district  has  been  unfolded 
and  refuted  In  preceding  papers  I  remark 
here  o;ily  that  It  seems  to  owe  its  rise  and 
prevaUnce  chiefly  to  the  confounding  of  a 
republic  with  a  democracy,  applying  to  the 
former  reasonings  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
the  latter.  The  true  distinction  between 
these  forms  was  also  adverted  to  on  a  former 
occa.slon.  It  Is  that  In  a  democracy  the  peo- 
ple meet  and  exercise  the  government  In  per- 
son; In  a  republic  they  assemble  and  admin- 
ister It  by  their  representatives  and  agents. 
A  democracy,  consequently,  will  be  confined 
to  a  small  spot.  A  republic  may  be  extended 
over  a  large  region. 

"To  this  accidental  source  of  the  error  mny 
be  added  the  artifice  of  some  celebrated 
authors  whose  writings  have  had  a  great 
share  In  forming  the  modern  standard  of 
political  opinions.  Being  subjects  either  of 
an  absolute  or  a  limited  monarchy,  they  have 
endeavored  to  heighten  the  advantages  or 
palliate  the  evils  of  those  forms  by  placing 
In  comparison  the  vices  and  defects  of  the 
republican  and  by  citing  as  specimens  of  the 
latter  the  turbulent  democracies  of  ancient 
Greece  and  modern  Italy.  Under  the  con- 
fusion of  names  It  has  been  an  easy  task 
to  transfer  to  a  republic  observations  appli- 
cable to  a  democracy  only." 

The  word  democracy  is  currently  used  as 
synonymous  with  liberty,  but  such  use  is 
inaccurate  and  misleading. 

The  demand  for  abolLshlng  the  poll  tax  Is 
based  upon  the  word  "democracy^.*;  the  poll 
tax  Is  denounced  as  "undemocratic." 

Senator  Ptpper,  of  Florida,  has  introduced 
a  bill  "calling  for  abolition  of  the  poll  tax 
as  a  qualification  In  ail  Federal  elections  and 
primaries."  It  Is  further  stated  that  "eight 
Southern  States  would  be  affected  by  the 
bill  " 

This  bill  actually  raises  the  issue  of  Federal 
Interference  In  elections.  If  enacted  Into 
law  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Federal  con- 
trol of  elections  would  follow  as  surely  as 
night  follows  day  Federal  officers,  civil  or 
military  (if  considered  necessary  or  expe- 
dient) would  be  present  at  every  voting 
place. 

When  'o  much  Is  said  aboiit  unity  It  is  stir- 
prislng  that  such  an  unnecessary  and  highly 
controversial  issue  should  be  raised 

Mr  Philip  Murray,  president  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  has  not 
only  thrown  light  on  this  subject,  but 
floodlight. 

The  Ccmmercial  Appeal  of  Monday.  March 
30,  carried  a  front-page  news  story  from 
Charlotte.  N.  C.  giving  the  report  of  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Murray,  Addressing  a  rally 
spoiisored  by  the  Congress  of  Indtistrlal 
Organizations  Textile  Workers  Union,  he 
assailed  those  seeking  to  abolish  the  40-hour- 
week  provisions. 

He  said.  "Hitler  and  Goebbels  themselves 
could  devise  no  more  effective  method  to 
destroy  national  unity." 

Declaring  leaders  of  the  drive  are  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  States  where  poll 
taxes  permit  only  the  more  prosperous  minor- 
ity to  vote.  Murray  also  attacked  the  poll- 
tax  voting  requirements 

"The  Ccngre-«^  of  Industrial  Organizations 
will  do  everything  possible  to  obtain  the 
abolition  of  'undemocratic  poll-tax  laws,'  "  he 
said. 

The  Jackson  (Miss.)  Dally  News  In  a  report 
I   of  the  same  rally  has  the  following: 

"A  campaign  to  abolish  the  40-hour  week, 
he  told  a  labor  rally,  has  been  particularly 
prevalent  In  the  less-industrialized  Southern 
States  where  antiunion  employers  have  taken 


advantage  of  a  lack  of  direct  public  knowl- 
edge to  grind  their  own  axes." 

The  South  thus  having  been  brought  into 
this  picture,  the  South  should  tiike  stock  cf 
itself,  should  look  backward  into  Its  own 
history.  Suggested  reading  in  this  connec- 
tion Is  the  Tragic  Era.  by  Claude  G  Bowers. 
Mlsslsslpplans  in  particular  would  do  well  to 
read  and  study  the  great  speech  made  by 
Senator  J  Z.  George,  of  honored  memory, 
in  defense  of  the  Constitution  of  Mississippi. 
The  occasion  for  this  celebrated  speech  was 
discussion  of  the  hill  H.  R  11045  "to  amend 
and  supplement  election  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient 
enforcement  of  such  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." The  record  of  the  speech  covers  112 
pages  of  fine  print. 

Begun  on  December  31,  1890.  the  speech 
continued  over  a  period  of  3  weeks.  Senator 
George  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  mighty 
in  knowledge,  in  logic,  in  courage 

The  speech  developed  Into  a  running  de- 
bate on  the  franchise  provisions  of  any  State 
constitutions.  He  quoted  an  opinion  of  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Stevens  In  the  year  186(5  dlscxisslng 
a  reconstruction  measure  before  Congress  at 
that  time.     Mr.  Stevens  said: 

"Now.  I  hold  that  the  States  have  the 
right,  and  always  have  had  it.  to  lix  the  elec- 
tive franchise  •  •  •,  and  I  hold  that  It 
(the  bill)  does  not  take  It  from  them.  Ought 
it  to  be  taken  from  them?  Ought  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  the  States  to  bo  Infringed 
upon  by  Congress  so  far  as  to  regulate  the 
restrictions  and  qualifications  of  their  voters? 
"How  many  States  would  adept  such  a 
proposition?  How  many  would  tillow  Con- 
gress to  come  within  their  jurl.' diction  to 
fix  the  quallflcations  of  their  voters?  Would 
New  York?  Would  Pennsylvania?  Would 
the  Northwestern  States?  I  am  sure  not  one 
of  them  would." 

Senator  George  also  quoted  Mr  Conkling's 
views  as  to  the  right  of  a  State  to  regulate 
suffrage.     Mr.  Conkllng  said: 

"It  (the  bill  under  consideration)  trenches 
on  the  principle  of  local  sovereignty  It 
denies  to  the  people  of  the  several  States  the 
right  to  regulate  their  own  affa:rs  in  their 
own  way  It  takes  away  a  right  which  has 
always  been  supposed  to  Inhere  Iri  the  States 
and  transfers  It  to  the  General  Government. 
It  meddles  with  a  right  reserved  to  the  States 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted  and  to 
which  they  will  long  cling  before  they  will 
surrender  it." 

In  the  early  part  of  this  spetch  Senator 
George  said:  "Mr  President.  I  am  happy  to 
inform  the  Senator  and  others  who  have 
similar  troubles  that  by  the  settled  law.  by 
the  constitutional  law  recognleed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
highest  court  In  any  State  is  to  be  accepted  as 
the  interpreter  of  Its  own  constitution. 
There  is  no  dispute  about  that." 

The  bill,  so  ably  opposed  by  Sen;5tor  George, 
passed  the  House  on  July  2.  1890,  but  did  not 
pass  the  Senate. 

From  the  earliest  times  In  this  Republic 
the  exercise  of  the  election  franchise  has 
been  protected  by  qualiflcalions  and 
restrictions. 

The  din  and  furor  about  demccracy  have 
supplied  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  demand  for 
abolition  of  the  poll  tax. 

Democracy  carried  to  Its  ultlm  ite  conclu- 
sion would  mean  that  every  perst  n  must  be 
allowed  to  vote  in  every  eleclon.  That 
would  include  children,  feeiile-mlnded, 
insane,  and  criminals. 

Those  who  are  so  enamored  of  democ- 
racy as  to  be  willing  to  tear  down  restrictions 
on  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franch  sa 
should  consider  where  that  road  leads  belors 
they  decide  to  walk  in  it. 
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or 

HON  AIBF.NW.  EARKLEY 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  Ttt.    UNITED  STATES 

Thursdajj,  November  19  (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday,  November  17) .  1942 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  radio  address  delivered  by 
the  President  in  connection  with  the 
Herald  Tribune  Forum,  on  November  17, 
1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  always  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  Herald  Tribune  Forum, 
be(iuse  1  have  always  been  Interested  In  the 
public  presentation  of  all  kinds  of  national 
problems. 

In  time  of  peace  every  variety  cf  problem 
and  Issue  is  an  interesting  subject  for  pub- 
lic discussion. 

But  in  time  of  war  the  American  people 
know  that  the  one  all-important  Job  before 
them  is  fighting  and  working  to  win.  Tliere- 
fore,  of  necessity,  while  long-range  social  and 
economic  problems  are  by  no  means  for- 
gotten, they  are  a  little  like  books  which  for 
the  moment  we  have  laid  aside  in  order  that 
we  might  get  out  the  old  atlas  to  learn  the 
geogiaphy  of  the  battle  areas. 

In  time  of  war  your  Government  cannot 
always  give  spot  news  to  the  people.  Nearly 
everybody  understands  that — and  the  reason 
for  it. 

This  means  that  those  relatively  few  peo- 
ple who  do  have  the  facts  from  all  over  the 
•world,  not  only  every  day  but  every  hour  of 
every  day.  are  precluded  from  discussing 
these  facts  publicly,  except  In  the  most  gen- 
eral of  terms  If  they  did  they  would  almost 
Inevitably  say  things  which  would  help  the 
people  who  are  trying  to  destroy  us. 

In  reverse,  those  who  are  not  in  possession 
of  all  the  news  must  almost  inevitably  speak 
from  guesswork  based  on  information  of 
doubtful  accuracy.  Tlicy  do  not  know  the 
facts  and.  therefore,  the  value  of  their  state- 
ments becomes  greatly  reduced.  Nor  must 
we,  in  the  actual  progress  of  the  war,  lend  ears 
to  the  clamor  of  politics  or  to  criticism  from 
those  who.  as  we  know  in  our  hearts,  are 
actuated  by  political  motives. 

The  fact  that  this  type  of  criticism  has 
done  less  harm  in  the  United  States  than 
might  be  expected  has  been  due  to  the  good 
old  horse  sense  of  the  American  people.  I 
know  from  a  somewhat  long  experience — In 
wartime  as  well  as  peacetime — that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  people  know  how 
to  discriminate  In  their  reading  and  in  their 
radio-listening  between  Informed  discussion 
and  verbal  thrusts  in  the  dark. 

I  think  you  will  realize  that  I  have  made 
a  constant  effort  as  Commander  in  Chief  to 
keep  politics  out  of  the  fighting  of  this  war. 
But  I  must  confess  that  my  foot  slipped 
once.  About  10  days  before  election  day  one 
of  our  aircraft  carriers  was  torpedoed  In  the 
southwest  Pacific.  She  did  not  sink  at  once, 
but  It  became  clear  that  she  could  not  make 
port.  She  was.  therefore,  destroyed  by  cur 
own  forces.  We  In  Washington  did  not 
know  whether  the  enemy  was  aware  of  her 
sinking— for  there  were  no  Japanese  ships 
near  enough  to  see  her  go  down.  You  will 
realize,  of  course,  that  the  actual  knowledge 


of  the  loss  of  enemy  ships  has  a  definite 
bearing  on  continuing  naval  operations  for 
some  time  after  the  event.  We,  for  instance, 
know  that  we  have  sunk  a  number  of  Japa- 
nese aircraft  carriers  and  we  know  that  we 
have  bombed  or  torpedoed  others.  We  would 
give  a  king's  ransom  to  know  whether  the 
latter  were  sunk  or  were  saved,  repaired  and 
put  back  into  commission. 

However,  when  we  got  news  of  the  sinking 
cf  this  particular  ship,  a  great  issue  was  being 
raised  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  public 
vehicles  cf  Information  as  to  the  suppression 
of  news  from  the  fighting  fronts.  There  was 
a  division  of  opinion  among  responsible 
authorities. 

Here  came  my  mistake.  I  yielded  to  the 
clamor.  I  did  so  partly  in  reallza-.ion  of  the 
certainty  that  If  the  news  cf  the  sinking  were 
given  out  2  or  3  weeks  later  It  would  be 
publicly  charged  that  the  news  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  me  until  after  the  election. 

Shortly  thereafter  protests  came  from  the 
admirals  in  command  in  the  southwest 
Pacific  and  at  our  great  base  In  Hawaii  on 
the  ground  that,  in  all  probability,  the  Japa- 
nese Navy  had  no  Information  of  the  sinking 
and  that  handing  them  the  Information  on 
a  silver  platter — althotigh  we  were  careful  not 
to  reveal  the  name  of  this  carrier— gave  them 
a  military  advantage  which  they  would  other- 
wise not  have  had. 

This  confession  of  mine  illustrates  to  the 
people  of  this  country  the  fact  that  in  time 
of  war  the  conduct  of  that  war,  with  the  aim 
of  victory,  comes  absolutely  first.  They  know 
that  not  one  of  their  inalienable  rights  is 
taken  away  through  the  failure  to  disclose 
to  them,  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
facts  that  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  Tojo 
would  give  their  eye  teeth  to  learn.  Facts 
therefore  become  paramount — facts  tliat  can- 
not be  told  to  the  public  at  the  time,  as  well 
as  facts  that  can  and  should  be  told  at  all 
times. 

The  posters  that  tell  you.  Loose  talk  costs 
lives,  do  not  exaggerate.  Loose  lalk  delays 
victory.  Loose  talk  Is  the  damp  that  gets 
into  powder.  We  prefer  to  keep  our  powder 
dry. 

We  have  a  gigantic  job  to  do — all  of  us, 
together.  Our  battle  lines  today  stretch  from 
Klska  to  Murmansk,  from  Tunisia  to  Guadal- 
canal, These  lines  will  grow  longer  as  our 
forces  advance. 

We  have  had  an  uphill  fight,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  uphill,  all  the  way.  There 
can  be  no  coasting  to  victory. 

During  the  past  2  weeks  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  good  news  and  It  would  seem 
that  the  turning  point  of  this  war  has  at 
last  been  reached.  But  this  is  no  time  for 
exultation.  There  is  no  time  now  for  any- 
thing but  fighting  and  working  to  win. 

A  few  days  ago.  as  our  Army  advanced 
through  North  Africa,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world  cur  Nav7  was  fighting  what  was 
one  of  tlie  great  battles  of  our  history. 

A  very  powerful  Japanese  force  was  mov- 
ing at  night  toward  our  positions  in  the 
Solomon  Islands.  The  spearhead  of  the  force 
that  we  sent  to  intercept  the  enemy  was 
under  the  command  of  Rear  Admiral  Daniel 
J.  Callaghan.  He  was  aboard  the  leading 
ship,  the  cruiser  San  Francisco. 

The  San  Francisco  sailed  right  into  the 
enemy  fleet — right  through  the  whole  enemy 
fleet — her  guns  blazing.  She  engaged  and 
hit  three  enemy  vessels,  sinking  one  of  them. 
At  point-blank  range,  she  engaged  an  enemy 
battleship — heavily  her  superior  in  size  and 
fire  power.  She  silenced  this  batUeshlp's  big 
guns  and  so  disabled  her  that  she  could  be 
sunk  by  torpedoes  from  otir  destroyers  and 
aircraft. 

The  San  Francisco  herself  was  hit  many 
times.  Admiral  Callaghan.  my  close  per- 
sonal friend,  and  many  of  his  gallant  officers 
and  men  gave  tbeix  lives  in  this  battle.    But 
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the  San  Francisco  was  brought  safely  back 
to  port  by  a  lieutenant  commander,  and  she 
will  fight  again  for  our  country. 

The  commander  of  the  task  force  of  which 
the  San  Francisco  was  a  part  has  recom- 
mended that  she  be  the  first  of  our  Navy's 
vessels  to  be  decorated  for  outstanding 
service. 

But  there  are  no  citations,  no  medals, 
which  carry  with  them  such  high  honor  as 
that  accorded  to  fighting  men  by  the  respect 
of  their  comrades  in  arms. 

Tlie  commanding  general  of  the  marines 
on  Guadalcanal.  General  Vandergrlft,  yes- 
terdav  sent  a  message  to  the  commander  of 
the  fleet.  Admiral  Halsey,  saying,  "We  lift 
our  battered  helmets  In  admiration  for  those 
who  fought  magnlflcently  against  over- 
whelming odds  and  drove  the  enemy  back  to 
crushing  defeat." 

Let  us  thank  God  for  such  men  as  these. 
May  our  Nation  continue  to  be  worthy  of 
them,  throughout  this  war,  and  forever. 


Address    ct    Hon,    Ilaro'd    L.    ii:^vs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19. 1942 

Mr.  KELLY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress of  Hon.  Hprold  L.  Ickes,  Petroleum 
Coordinator  for  War  and  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  before  the  Twenty-third 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute,  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
111.,  November  11,  1942: 

Mr.  Chairman  anc*  gentlemen.  I  entertain 
a  personal  deep  regret  that  I  am  not  talking 
to  you  face  to  face.  I  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  attending  this  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute  In  my 
own  home  city.  I  remember  vividly  that  I 
spoke  to  you  here  in  Chicago  In  1933  when 
we  were  going  through  troublous  times  to- 
gether— times  that  seemed  pretty  bad,  as 
indeed  they  were — but  yet  good  as  compared 
with  what  we  are  called  upon  to  face  today. 
You  and  I  know  each  other  much  better  than 
we  did  on  that  occasion  9  years  ago  when  the 
great  majority  of  you  were  seeing  me  for  the 
first  time  Just  as  I  was  seeing  you.  Then  we 
were  girding  ourselves  to  come  to  grips  with 
an  economic  collapse,  now  we  are  in  a  death 
struggle  to  preserve  our  American  Institu- 
tions, and  the  fundamentals  of  our  Chris- 
tian civilization,  from  the  bloodiest,  most 
cruel,  and  most  ruthless  enemy  that  has  ever 
beset  mankind. 

This  Is  Armistice  Day.  On  that  short  text 
alone  I  could  preach  quite  a  sermon. 

I  will  spare  you  and  give  only  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  sermon.  It  Is  expression  of  the 
hope  that  when,  God  willing,  another  Armis- 
tice Day  shall  arrive,  we  will  profit  by  the 
mistakes  of  which  we  and  our  Allies  were 
guilty  after  they  had  defeated  the  Hun  24 
years  ago.  The  huge  cost  that  we  are  paying 
In  this  war  ought  to  be  enough  to  buy  a  real 
peace — a  permanent  peace — a  peace  that  will 
give  recognition  In  the  International  field  to 
the  aspirations  In  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  will  be  firmly  grounded  upon 
the  rights  and  privileges  that  are  embodied 
In  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  Constitution.  If 
we  don't  make  that  kind  of  a  peace  we  might 
as  well  stop  fighting  now  and  bow  our  beads 
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haa  a  superiority  of  oil.  In  tlie  ba 
prixluctlon  In  support  of  the  war  the 
dustry  Is  holdintt  the  center  of  the  line.  If 
you  advance  with  tlie  proper  supper;  from 
the  flanks,  we  will  win  If  you  shou|d  fall 
we  cannot  win  It  Is  becau.<e  we  rea 
indlspensablUty  of  petroleum  that  w 
been  clamnrlns;  for  materials  necessary  to 
produce  and  refine  oil.  for  tankers,  and  for 
pipe  lines.  If  we  have  made  nuisar  ces 
otir«elves.  It  Is  because  we  have  war  ted  to 
avoid  the  writing  of  that  tragic  epltap  i  upon 
the  tomb  of  otir  endeavors,  'Too  Llii 
Too  Late  " 

As  to  other   war  commodities,   we 
afford  to  produce  "too  little" — even  \'hen  it 
might  not  be    "too  late" — but  we  can  lot  af 
ford  to  run  any  such  risk  as  to  peti  oleum 
Petroleum    Is    the    modern    soldier    mounted 
upon   a  BWift  horse     h   •    '..ads  the   4<'^a'"'Ce 
against  the  enemy 

And  so    as  the  men  who  occupy  tl. 
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back  from  where  we  are  today  to  w  lere  we 
were  standing  at  the  time  of  your  annual 
meeting  last  year  when  I  had  th-  pleasure  of 
addressing   you    personally. 

The  Petroleum  Coordinatorship  it  that 
time  wa*  only  5  months  old.  Our  ?  aff  had 
been  on  duty  for  only  3  months.  Me  were 
very  young,  tut  we  weren't  puling  nfants. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  staff,  having 
been  enlisted  fresh  from  industry,  wi  re  ever. 
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ways   of    life    in   cfflcial    Washington 
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any  circjni.-.iinces.  harm  the  United  States, 
even  if  so  inclined.  Certain  Representatives 
and  Senators  were  stertorotisly  demanding  to 
know  what  silly  excuse  there  might  be  for 
building  a  lot  of  war  planes  and  wanting  to 
fortify  Guam,  when  everybody  kncv  that 
nobcdy  had  any  designs  against  us.  Even  a 
congenital  idiot  could  determine  from  his 
map  that  neither  Hitler  nor  Hirohlto  could 
ever  bring  the  war  to  American  territory. 

Fortunately,  despite  this  somnambulistic 
na.vete,  the  President  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  defense  program  ur.dc-r  way  And  the 
President  recognized  that  nothing  was  more 
indispensable  to  defense  than  oil  Thus  was 
the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator  born. 
Thus,  also,  was  created  the  question.  How 
shall  the  coordination  be  carried  forward? 

There  wrre  two  ways  In  which  I  could  have 
gone  about  this  One  way  would  have  been 
for  oie  to  go  to  the  White  Hotiae  and  say: 
"Mr  PreslCent,  you  have  given  me  a  bunch  of 
tough  hombres  to  deal  with,  and  the  only  way 
I  can  do  It  la  for  you  to  give  me  dictatorial 
power." 

Tills  Is  tlie  way  that  Hitler  would  have  pro- 
ceeded. In  fact,  from  seme  of  the  things  that 
I've  read  about  myself,  that  Is  probably  the 
way  a  lot  of  people  In  the  Industry  thougM 
that  I  would  go  about  It.  But  It  Just  hap- 
pens. In  spite  of  what  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  that  I  beheve  In  the  American  eys- 
tem  of  free  enterprise.  It  Just  happens  that 
I  also  tielieve  that  oil  can  be£t  do  Ita  part  In 
wartime  wl.h  the  least  possible  direction,  and 
the  least  pcs.slble  interference,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

That  Is  why  my  first  approach  was  to  Invite 
representatives  of  your  Industry  to  Washing- 
ton for  a  ci:uncil  of  war.  Many  accepted  my 
Invitation.  But  I  have  no  intention  of  pre- 
tending th.it  there  were  not  some  tongues  In 
cheeks — or  Indeed,  some  chips  on  shoulders. 
I  fauspect  tliat  eome  of  you  had  left  word  with 
your  lawyers  to  be  ready  to  ask  the  courts  to 
restrain  me  from  doing  whatever  I  might  try 
t.  do,  while  others  of  ycu  came  primed  to 
shout  "No  '  the  moment  that  I  opened  my 
mouth. 

And  I  can't  blame  you.  After  all,  wasn't 
I  one  of  the  more  toxic  new  dealers?  Didn't 
I  look  with  stisplcion  upon  anybody  who  made 
a  profit;  didn't  I  lielleve  that  government 
should  rule  business  with  a  blacksnake? 
Most  important  of  all,  wasn't  I  the  "so  and 
so'  who  tried  to  take  over  the  oil  Industry 
and  be  Its  czar?  Ycu  were  men  who  read 
your  newspapers,  and  they  had  made  no  Oliver 
Optic  hero  out  of  me. 

Oil  men,  as  well  as  I,  can  well  remember 
the  headlines  back  In  1934  and  subsequently, 
when  It  was  time  again   to  take  me  out  of 
the  newspaper  morgue  and  give  me  a  dusting: 
"Ickes  would  be  oil  czar." 
"Hatchet  men  would  regiment  oil  business.** 
"Power-hungry  Harold  reaches  for  big  axe." 
And  so  on     And  the  editorials  and  the  ex- 
pletives  whenever  oil   men  foregathered.     I 
still  benr  .some  of  the  scars. 

Let  us  put  It  in  the  words  of  Bill  Boyd, 
V  ur  president  and  the  chairman  of  our 
Petroleum  Industry  War  Council,  as  he  told 
about  it  last  February  before  a  congres- 
sional committee.  Here  are  bis  words — I 
quote: 

"I  would  not  be  frank  with  you  If  I  did  not 
say  that  the  appointment  of  Secretary  Ickes 
as  Petroleum  Coordinator,  at  that  time,  was 
viewed  throughout  the  producing  branch  of 
the  industry  In  particular  with  conslder- 
*  >  alarm.  You  know  of  the  historical  scraps 
between  '^he  Industry  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  over  legislative  proposals  which 
he  sponsored  or  recommended  He  called 
these  projx>sals  conservation  measures;  we  In 
•:."  ;:.dustry  called  them  regimentation  and 
F  '^;-  il  control.  We  told  you  with  all  the 
vigor  we  could  command  that  he  was  a 
would-be  oil  czar" 

That  d«!scrtbes  the  atmosphere  which  pre- 
vailed In  the  summer  of  1941.  when  I  made 
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my  bow  to  you  oilmen  as  your  unwanted  Co- 
ordinator. No  foundling  ever  felt  so  lonely. 
I  am  very  certain  that  my  assurances  to  you 
that  I  had  no  sinister  designs  upon  you 
evoked  more  than  one  mental  "Oh,  yeah"; 
and  when  I  explained  that  all  that  I  wanted 
was  to  evolve  a  program  which  you  ind  we 
would  work  out  together  on  a  partnership 
basis,  the  unvoiced  reaction  behlnl  your 
poker  expressions  was  undoubtedly:  "Does 
this  guy  think  that  we're  going  to  fall  for 
that  one?" 

Nevertheless,  even  the  moat  skeptical  of 
you  found  reason  for  satisfaction  In  t  ie  kind 
of  men  that  we  had  recruited  for  our  staff. 
Tou  agreed  that  I  had  gotten  off  to  the  best 
pcwilble  start  by  enlisting  as  experlcm-ed  and 
outstandingly  able  an  oil-company  executive 
a*  Ralph  Davies  to  be  Deputy  Coordlnattir. 
I  not«  by  reference  to  the  t^xt  of  r.ay  talk 
Uat  year  that  I  said  to  you  that  If  I  had  It 
to  do  all  over  again  I  would  unhesliatlngly 
ask  Mr.  Davies  to  take  the  same  post  I  am 
able  to  repeat  that  statement  today  with  even 
deeper  conviction.  When  he  first  came  to 
work  with  me  I  said  to  him:  "I  want  you  to 
come  to  Washington  for  the  duratU :n  ba  a 
full-time  Government  employee.  Hire  the 
best  men  that  you  can  find.  Get  men  from 
the  industry — men  who  know  oil." 

He  has  done  this  so  successfully  thiit  there 
Is  not  today  any  oil  company  In  th-  world 
with  finer  technical  men  than  the  or  es  who 
are  working  for  the  Government  in  this 
oflBc?;  nor  more  loyal  to  the  boss  for  whom 
they  are  now  working — Uncle  Sam. 

But  to  return  to  our  Industry  relations  and 
the  partnership  plan       You  agreed  to  give  at 
least  lip  service  to  the   Idea  of  cooperation. 
You  accepted  our  Idea  of  district  committees 
representing    the    Industry    throughcut    the 
country   to  consult   with   and   advise   us  on 
the  problems  of  producing,  refining    trans- 
porting, marketing,  and  conserving  oil.      As 
the  result,  we  1  ave  had.  for  more  than  a  year, 
approximately  300  of  the  leaders  of  your  In- 
dustry working  continually   with  us   in   the 
multifold  and  worrisome  task  cf  making  that 
priceless  commodity  do  Its  part,  first    In  de- 
fense and,  now.  In  war.     I  believe  that  It  Is 
generally  agreed  that  the  membership  of  com- 
mittees reflects  our  determination  to  make 
them  truly  representative  of  the  entire  In- 
dustry, with  a  Just  balance  as  betwe;n  large 
and  small  companies,  as  well  as  between  Indi- 
vidual operators. 

I  hope  that  those  of  you  who  have  not 
served  on  these  committees  do  not  have  the 
delusion  that  they  are  "rubber  stam>6"  that 
ought  to  go  into  the  scrap  pile.  As  oil  men, 
you  surely  appreciate  the  fact  that  "yesslng" 
Is  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  yoiir  breed. 
And  anyone  who  knows  me  Is  aware  that 
"yes  men"  are  among  my  heartiest  aversions. 
The  early  meeting  of  these  committees  were 
not  love  feasts.  There  was.  at  times  I  freely 
acknowledge,  an  atmoFphere  of  suspicion; 
you  oil  men  weren't  quite  sure  wha*  I  was 
up  to.  Even  although  I  was  perfect!"  certain 
that  you  were  all  sweetness  and  lli;ht,  you 
oil  men  weren't  quite  sure  that  ther*  wasn't 
some  entrapment  somewhere.  Ynu  were 
more  than  a  little  skeptical  as  to  tl  e  work- 
ability of  the  committee  plan.  Ihe  sum 
total  of  these  factors  was  an  underci  rrent  of 
resistance.  It  distinctly  was  not  a  case  of 
love  at  first  sight.  During  the  "hone3rmoon" 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  sparring— yes.  and 
some  slugging,  and  then,  gradually,  there 
began  to  dawn  the  realization  that  this  wasn't 
purely  another  "marriage  de  convenance." 
Mayt>e  this  fellow  Ickes  wasn't  deal  ng  from 
a  cold  deck,  after  all. 

The  cooperative  Idea  took  hold.  It  worked. 
It  worked  so  well  that,  during  the  fall,  we 
decided  to  carry  It  further.  The  district 
committees  had  functioned  adequately  on 
regional  matters,  but  an  Increasing  number 
of  our  problems  had  national  ramification* 
that  called  for  a  groupmg  which  cot  Id  oper- 
ate on  a  national  scale.    Realizing  tlils  I  ap> 
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pointed  72  leaders  of  the  Industry  as  what  Is 
now  known  as  the  Petroleum  Industry  War 
Council.  As  In  the  case  of  the  Industry  com- 
mittees. It  represents  both  large  and  small 
interests.  On  It.  also,  are  representatives  of 
oil   associations  and  cooperatives. 

ThiS  council  was  appointed  on  November 
28.  1941.  and  the  first  meeting  was  held  10 
days  later.  And  thus,  wholly  without  a  pre- 
monition, even  If  I  was  resporusible  for  what 
a  member  of  the  council  termed  "one  of  the 
great  coincidences 'of  history."  the  first  meet- 
ing was  the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  occasions 
which  I  ever  expect  to  experience.  Those  of 
you  who  were  there  will.  I  am  sure,  agree 
with  me.  As  we  assembled  expectantly,  a 
•hocJtcd  Nation  was  tcn»ely  trying  to  get  lU 
bearing*.  The  Pretldrnt  had  net  yet  gone 
before  the  Congress  to  B»ik  for  a  format  dec- 
laration of  a  state  of  war.  But  every  man 
present  sensed  that  the  oil  Induitry  had  al- 
ready mobilized  for  a  war  In  which  the  future 
of  America,  lt»elf,  was  at  stake.  As  I  looked 
about  the  room  I  received  two  dominant  im- 
preseionfs:  A  solemn  realization  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  task  ahead,  and  an  almost  exhila- 
rating surciiess  that  those  men  around  the 
conference  table  would  see  to  It  that  their 
country  had  every  barrel  of  the  oil  that  It 
needed  for  victory.  I  sensed  then — and  sub- 
sequent events  have  fully  borne  me  out — 
that,  however  bitterly  you  may  have  fought 
each  other  In  peacetime,  you  men  of  oil 
were  united  for  as  long  as  It  would  take  to 
lick  the  Axis— lick  It  where  It  alone  can  be 
licked— In  Europe  where  Hitler  has  sprawled 
his  obscene  self. 

Around  the  table  were  the  big  names  of  the 
Industry,  heads  of  the  powerful  Integrated 
companies  whose  brands  are  familiar  to  every 
motorist.  Yes,  and  also  around  the  table 
were  the  leading  independents,  and,  with 
them,  men  whose  names  the  average  citizen 
would  not  recognize  if  he  heard  them — 
names  that  meant  that  the  little  fellows 
had  Just  as  much  voice  on  this  council  as  the 
EO-called  majors. 

Mr.  Davies  and  I  had  surmised  that  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  this  potentially  powerful 
council  would  probably  depend  upon  how  it 
was  organized.  We  seriously  discussed 
whether  we  should  play  a  little  discreet  poli- 
tics and  try  to  bring  about  the  selection  of  a 
particular  man  as  chairman.  We  decided  to 
keep  hands  ofif. 

And,  I  may  say  without  reservation  that  I 
don't  see  hew  there  could  have  been  a  better 
choice   than   the  one   that  was  made.    The 
Job  of  dealing  with  a   bunch  of  flre-eatlng. 
eye-clawing  oil  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
group   of — I   suppose  you  would  say — stub- 
born, unreasonable  Government  bureaucrats 
on  the  other.  Is  one  that  calls  for  the  quintes- 
sence   of    diplomacy    and    patience.     Fortu- 
nately. Bill  Boyd  has  those  characteristics — 
although  I  have  begun  to  question  his  sanity 
Just  a  trifle  recently  as  I  have  noticed  him 
toying  With  the  Idea  of  becoming  a  bureau- 
crat   himself      Ycu   know   what   I    mean,   I 
guess — those  reprints  which  have  been  get- 
ting around  cf  that  editorial  plugging  Bill 
for  the  Vice  Presidency. of  the  United  States. 
But,  anyhow,  as  I  said,  we  made  no  mis- 
take in  deciding  to   keep  hands  off  in  the 
matter  of  the  election  of  a  chairman.    And 
this  has  been  our  policy  ever  since.     As  I  said 
not   very   long   ago   at   one   of   its   meetings, 
I  did  not  want  either  I  or  the  council  to 
feel  that  it  must  respond  as  to  a  push  but- 
ton.    Its  chief  value  to  me  lay  in  its  free 
and   independent  discussion  of  matters  In- 
teresting  to  itself   and   In   the   presentation 
to  me  of  conclusions  based  upon  free  and 
independent  discussions. 

The  council  has  the  same  freedom  of  ac- 
tion as  the  district  committees.  It  can 
discuss  any  subject  that  it  chooses  and 
ma'.ce  any  recommendations  that  It  desires. 
Moreover,  we  have  an  understanding  that 
our  office  will  take  no  major  action  tuitil 


we  first  submit  the  matter  to  the  council 
for  its  criticisms  and  suggestions.  We  find 
th-t  we  avoid  a  lot  of  trouble  by  availing 
ourselves  of  the  Judgment  of  these  practical 
men  of  the  Industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  you  know  that,  on  most  major 
problems,  we  call  In  the  Industry  and  say: 
"Here  Is  the  knot— help  us  to  untie  It." 

I  believe  that  all  of  you  know  that  the 
full  council  meets  once  a  month,  usually 
for  2  days,  but  sometimes  for  longer.  The 
committees  and  fubcommlttees  are  working 
virtually  every  day.  They  have  done  their 
Job  so  patriotically,  so  effectively,  that  the 
oil  industry  has  already  assured  lUclf  of  a 
chapter  of  honor  In  the  history  of  this  war. 
If  this  be  doubted,  let  lu  consider  some  of 
the  evidence. 

Let  us  put  on  the  wUncas  stand  thut  super- 
fuel  that  we  know  as  100-octanc  avtatwm 
gunjhnt.  It  is  a  tuper  fuel  that  mity  mean 
the  margin  of  victory  in  the  air— In  the 
Pacific,  in  Africa,  In  Europe,  In  Chlnii. 

It  iH  no  military  secret  that  In  the  summer 
of  1941  we  were  dangerotisly  short  of  capacity 
for  making  lOO-octane.  Our  production  at 
that  time,  us  you  know,  was  only  about  40,000 
barrels  a  day,  and  one  4-nictored  bomber 
can  use  several  barrels  In  a  single  hour  of 
flying. 

Frankly.  I  was  tremendously  worried.  As 
I  looked  over  the  situation  I  was — I  am  now 
free  to  confess — extremely  dubious  of  our 
chances  for  getting  production  to  a  scale  that 
would  be  anywhere  nearly  adequate.  This 
was  a  comparatively  new  product  and  the 
technicians  who  knew  how  to  make  it  were 
all  too  few.  Nevertheless,  you  were  asked  to 
start  immediately  to  double  the  lO^a-octane 
output.  A  short  time  later  you  were  asked 
to  treble  production,  and  next  you  were 
called  upon  for  a  fourfold  Increase.  It  was 
a  big  assignment.  It  would  cost  many  mil- 
lions. Not  ev*i  all  of  you  saw  the  .Justifica- 
tion. After  all,  we  were  then  at  peace.  Many 
still  nurtured  the  hope  that  we  might  remain 
at  peace.  So  why  would  we  need  al:.  of  that 
lOO-octane.     But  you  agreed  to  go  ahead. 

I  wish  that  I  might  make  public,  as  a 
tribute  to  your  Industry,  the  present  produc- 
tion of  100-cctane,  because  It  represents  a 
near  miracle,  the  proportions  of  which  can- 
not, unfortunately,  be  appreciated  by  any- 
one who  does  not  understand  the  intricacy  of 
the  refinery  equipment  which  is  necessary 
and  the  complications  of  processes  Involved. 
It  has  been  achieved  because  we  have  had  a 
smoothly  functioning  Government-industry 
partnership;  because  the  holders  o'  patents 
of  complicated  processes,  which  had  been  de- 
veloped over  many  years  at  huge  expense, 
agreed  to  make  those  processes  av;»ilable  at 
sharply  reduced  royalties  to  all  wlio  would 
participate  In  the  effort;  because  the  experts 
of  our  office  and  those  of  your  Incustry  to- 
gether worked  wonders  In  improving  proc- 
esses, and  in  devising  ways  to  avoid  the  use 
of  scarce  materials;  because  rival  companies 
were  willing  to  share  with  one  another  their 
raw  materials,  their  knowledge,  tmd  their 
facilities — because.  In  brief,  there  was  the 
will  to  do,  and  the  organization  to  do  It. 

The  construction  of  new  refininp  units  Is 
proceeding  with  all  of  the  speed  that  Is  con- 
sistent with  our  difficulty  In  getting  essential 
but  scarce  materials. 

However,  the  really  spectacular  job  is  the 
one  that  has  been  done  with  the  already 
existing  facilities.  The  output  ol  these  Is 
more  than  50  percent  greater  then  anyone 
had  even  dreamed  when  this  war  began. 
This  is  lOO-octane  gasoline  which  has  been 
created  by  the  sheer  wizardry  of  American 
technical  men.  It  is  this  gasohne  which 
made  possible  the  victories  of  the  Coral  Sea 
and  Midway;  the  gasoline  which  carried 
Marines  over  the  Solomons;  the  gasoline 
which  opened  that  new  front  la  Algiers, 
which  chased  Rommel  out  of  Egypt  as  fast 
as  he  could  run,  and  which  makes  possible 
the    destructive    raids    over    the    industrial 


centers  of  the  Nazis;  the  gasoline  which 
caused  a  general  of  the  United  States  Army 
to  say  to  Mr.  Davies: 

"The  Job  which  has  been  done  with  100- 
octane  by  the  refinery  experts  of  your  staff 
and  of  the  oil  Industry  Is  one  of  the  most 
amazing  things  I  have  ever  witnessed.  It  Is 
almost  unbelievable.  They  have  virtually 
squeezed  It  out  of  a  hat." 

So  much  for  that  miracle,  but  It  Is  not  the 
only  one  that  has  been  wrought.  You  oil  men 
and  the  transportation  companies  have  done 
a  breath-taking  Job  In  building  up  the  move- 
ment of  oil.  overland  and  by  Inland  water- 
ways, in  substitution  for  the  ocean  tankere 
which  In  peacetime  hfluled  more  than  96  per- 
cent of  the  oil  used  In  the  Eastern  8t«t*«. 

I  have  paid  tribute  to  you  and  to  the  trans- 
portation companlet  so  frequently  for  your 
achievements  In  this  field  that  I  believe  my 
appreciation  Is  well  known. 

In  connection  with  the  Job  of  transpor- 
tation, I  am  able  to  give  you  liome  timely  in- 
formation concerning  a  subject  In  which  we 
are  mutually  very  Interested— the  24-lnch 
pipe  line  from  Texas  to  the  east  coast.  The 
last  of  the  650  miles  of  pipe  for  the  Long- 
vlew-Norrls  City  leg  was  shipped  from  the 
National  Tube  Co  's  works  yesterday — exactly 
4  months  to  the  day  from  the  time  the  work 
was  started.  That  accomplishment  meant 
that  137.000  tons  of  steel  was  transformed 
from  ingots  to  tube — 4.600  gondola  carloads 
of  It.  That  was  an  average  of  5' 2  miles  per 
day.  I  think  that  theie  can  be  no  dispute 
that  the  steel  mill  has  earned  our  thanks 
and  applause  for  this  record.  I  hope  that  as 
excellent  a  Job  can  be  done  on  the  pipe  for 
the  extension  of  the  line. 

I  believe  that  you  will  understand  that  I 
feel  more  than  a  little  satisfaction  over  our 
success  in  getting  the  approval  of  the  War 
Production  Board  for  the  completion  of  this 
line.  Most  of  you  know  that  I  have  been 
pleading  for  2>2  years  for  big  pipe  lines  from 
the  Southwest  to  the  East.  I  have  done'  so. 
not  with  any  thought  of  maintaining  motor- 
ing as  usual.  I  have  done  so  because  I  have 
known,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  there  Is  nothing 
more  indispensable  to  defense  or  to  war  than 
oil.  I  have  done  so  because  I  know  that  it 
is  a  lot  better  to  move  that  precious  oil 
through  1.387  miles  cf  nonsinkable  pipe  line 
than  It  Is  to  try  to  get  it  safely  through  2.200 
miles  of  submarine-infested  ocean. 

Your  production  activities  are  also  going 
through  a  revolution  as  you  are  called  upon 
to  build  up  reserves — but  to  do  so  with  fewer 
wells  and  less  materials.  Your  refinery  oper- 
ations are  turned  upside  down  as  a  nation 
at  war  calls  for  less  automotive  gasoline — the 
profit  crop  of  oil — and  more  heating  and  In- 
dustrial oils,  the  low-priced  products  of  the 
barrel  of  crude.  Your  marketing  system  has 
been  all  but  done  In  by  the  revolution  inci- 
dent to  the  rubber  shortage  and  the  east 
coast  petroleum  supply  shortage. 

Now,  your  Industry  Is  In  process  of  taking 
the  most  revolutionary  step  of  all— the  aban- 
donment of  the  hard-hitting,  prodigal  prac- 
tices of  peacetime  free  competition,  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  far-reaching  program  of 
what  might  be  called  unitization  of  Indus- 
try operations.  This  means  that  competing 
companies  will  share  or  Jointly  use  many  of 
their  facilities  and  resources.  Including  their 
transportation  terminals.  It  unavoidably  will 
mean  a  submergence  of  individual  identities 
at  many  points  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
This  Is  not  an  cdventure  which  either  the 
oil  industry  or  the  C£3ce  of  Petroleum  Co- 
ordinator view  with  happiness.  It  Is.  never- 
theless, a  step  which  both  your  industry  and 
my  office  recognize  as  an  inescapable  conse- 
quence of  the  shortages  In  materials  and 
manpower  which  war  has  created.  In  fact, 
even  mere  striking  to  my  mind  than  this 
drastic  change-over  In  operating  methods, 
itself.  Is  the  fact  that  the  Industry  Is  doing  It 
voluntarily.  You  are  starting  out  on  this  un- 
inviting  experience — not   becatise   you   wtr# 
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arbitrarily  ordered  to  do  so — but  becaus  ycur 
representAtivc*  and  ours  sat  dcwu  tti;eiher 
and  decided  that  it  wa/i  the  coura*  Ui;  t  bad 
to  be  Icilowcd  In  the  ligbt  oi  the  reali  ics  of 
war  aiid  oui   determination  upon  victory. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Uie  Petroleun  In- 
dustry War  Council.  thU  subject  wiis  d;s- 
cusMd  fully  and  frankly  It  was  thcruugbly 
recognized  by  the  Office  of  Peuoleum  Co- 
ordinator. a«  It  wa«  by  industry  representa- 
tive*, that  some  of  tlie  pr;ictices  of  our  prop- 
erly cherished  system  of  free  comp4  iitlon 
would  t)e  suspended  under  any  prograri  call- 
ing for  joint  use  of  facilUies  But  I  m mider 
if  there  is  net  greater  potential  c  .  the 

pofiSible  permanent  loas  of  comj-t  nan 

there  ta  In  ihe  letrporary  miniraizini;  o  com 
petition.  To  put  it  another  way.  I  am  more 
worried,  from  the  lon^j-range  viewpoint  about 
what  U  going  to  happen  to  the  little  [oUow 
during  this  war  than  1  am  about  w  lether 
the  Qlilng-staUcn  dealer  sells  Koolmot>r  out 
cf  an  Efidc  puiiip  or  vice  ver'sa. 

^w  I  don  t  want  to  be  understotd.  m 
sayiTig  this,  as  suggesting  that  I  do  no:  real- 
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v.hat  that  man  Ickes 


ize    the    problems    that    beset     the 


larger. 


strongrr  operatora.  or  that  I  lack  syn  paihy 
with  these  operators.  I  simply  mean  tc  say 
that  the  peril  to  the  smaller  operator  seems 
to  me  to  be  more  immediate,  and  his  ({fiance 
for  siirvival  more  dubious 

Of  coun*.  the  esoential  quality  of  k--  ir  !s 
destruction — tn  the  field,  destruction 
enemy:  at  home,  the  destruction  c 
many  things  to  which  we  have  attachri  high 
▼alum's.  Yet  this  destruction,  jjaradcj  Ically 
Is  the  means  cf  preservation — presrr  nation 
of  the  ri^ht  to  continue  in  what  we  know 
and  cherish  as  our  way  of  life.  One  r*  the 
z?alously-guarded  privileges  of  that 
life  is  V  ripht  of  businessmen  to  c  h 
or  if  you  will,  the  rlKht  of  free  enterpr'je 
Now.  of  coiiTse.  I  am  familiar  with  the  t  \rcnd- 
t  -e  expression:  "We  are  at  war"  I  am 
aware  that  It  tp-*  \r=  -  bf  lnpvitabl>  that 
the  dislocations  '.  • : .  ''  ^  -r  will  resiilt  In 
t-a.««tiaUies  in  the  oil  ii  dustry.  Just  as  Ir  other 
Industries  I  know  as  everv  one  does,  tl  at  the 
e\-er-mcuntln(?  drain  upon  materials  and 
manpower  makes  such  consequence  ur  avoid 
able.  But  the  point  that  1  should  Uk?  to 
make — and  the  plea  that  I  make  *  . —  men. 
especially    those    of    you    who    r-  r  '    the 

stronger  elements  In  the  Indus'ry-ii  this: 
Let  us  not  just  stand  Idly  by  and  al'.c  w  cas- 
ualties to  occur  if  there  is  any  way — without 
hampering  the  prosecution  of  the  v  ar — to 
prevent  them  from    jcnirring. 

Frankly.  I  have  no  specific  sugsiestijns  to 
make  .\11  that  I  am  prepared  to  do  is  to  lay 
the  problem  before  you.  as  we  have  aid  so 
many  other  problems,  and  ask  you  lo  give 
It  your  be5t  thought  and  effort,  as  yo  i  have 
so  consclentlotisly  givtn  other  problens  your 
best  thought  fktia  effort  Whether  h  ?  b?  a 
prospector,  a  producer,  a  reflner,  or  u  mrr- 
keter.  the  little  fellow  Is  an  Important — yes. 
In  my  sincere  opinion,  an  Indisp'  :  V  -fac- 
tor In  our  economic  structure 

I  genuinely  believe  that  it  l5  not  dnly  In 
the  interest  of  the  little  fellow?  then  s.'lves. 
as  it  Is  m  the  public  Interest,  that  everything 
humanly  possible  be  done  to  preserve  an  many 
of  them  as  possible  I  believe  that  It  is  also 
In  the  interest  of  the  larger  operatois  with 
whcm  they  compete 

With  this  plea.  I  conclude  my  mesiige  to 
you  on  this  occasion  of  your  twent  -third 
annual  meeting.  I  have  not  discussed  any  of 
the  detailed  problems  with  which  ce  are 
mutually  concerned,  because  our  teihnical 
experts  In  the  varlovis  phases  of  oil  op<  ration 
are.  I  understand,  going  to  consideij  these 
with    ■  !    ^  1  •  e    : 

a  g'  :  :  v:y  -f 
have  :  ..  ■  -c-  •:•-:  ■. 
we  h  J  ^ .  "A  : .  •  ^  ■ 
will  agree  •;  .•  ^e  h 
E  ^~T  .^ ' ■"      ,  ^ '  '. : .   ^^  .r^ 
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to  Washington  to  se- 
had  up  his  Ueeve 

I  believe  that  we  have  E'ade  real  the  part- 
nership which,  at  one  time,  seemed  so 
nebulous  lo  many  of  you.  I  believe  that  we 
have  proved  that  industry  and  government 
can  work  together  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  trust 
and  mutual  re.<^pect  For  my  part,  I  pledge 
you  that  I  shall  continue  to  handle  the  prob- 
lems of  oil  in  var  in  this  manner  so  long  as 
I  have  a  voire  In  them.  , 
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HON.  EnW.^.RD  A,  KELLY 

OF  ILIOKOTS  [ 

IN  THE  EOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19. 1942 

Mr.  KEIXY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leavi?  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Eastman.  Director, 
OfBce  of  Defense  Transportation  and 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  presented  to  a  general  ses- 
sion, before  the  twenty-thiid  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute. Pa:mpr  House.  Chicago.  El.,  No- 
vember  11,   1942: 

The  direct  concern  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  with 
transportation  A  concern  with  transporta- 
tion necessarily  means  a  concern  with  the  pe- 
troleum industry,  for  that  industry  supplies 
the  motive  force  for  all  highway  automotive 
transportation,  for  all  air  transportation,  lor 
most  pipe-line  transportation,  for  most  wa.tcr 
transportation,  and  even  for  a  considerable 
part  of  railroad  transportation.  Under  pres- 
ent war  conditions  the  petroleum  Industry 
has  a&sumed  outstanding  Importance  lor 
three  additional  reasons: 

1  It  supplies  the  motive  force  for  the  two 
great  offensive  weapons  of  modem  warfare, 
the  airplane  and  the  tank,  and  also  for  all 
naval  vessels  and  such  humbler  but  highly 
Important  implements  as  the  truck  and  the 
jeep. 

2.  It  has  been  affected,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  any  other  producing  industry, 
by  the  dislocation  of  our  transportation 
caused  by  the  reduction  of  coastwise  ship- 
ping. 

3.  It  Is  being  used  as  the  means  of  over- 
coming the  blow  which  we  suffered  through 
the  loss  of  our  sources  of  natural  rubber,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  conserve  our  existing  stock 
cf  motor  vehicles  and  their  tires  through 
gasoline  rationing,  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
to  supply  much  of  the  rr.w  material  for  the 
creation  of  new  and  substitute  sources  of 
synthetic  rubber. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  when  I  was 
made  Director  of  the  OfRce  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation. I  enlisted  the  services,  as  a  spe- 
cial adviser  on  petroleum-transportation 
matters,  of  Fayette  B  Dow.  a  man  whom  I 
had  known  Intimately  and  trusted  implicitly 
for  many  years,  and  a  man  also  whom  I  knew 
to  be  very  well  Informed  in  regard  to  all 
matters  connected  with  the  petroleum  Indus- 
'-V  '.  *.  to  be  held  in  high  esteem  by  It.  I 
hi--'  >->een  fortunate  In  having  him  with 
rr*^    v=  f  -ry  director? 

Tli.s  ;s  a  war  of  productivity  and  move- 
n.L  .t,  and  transportation  is  the  lifeblood  at 


both  Our  transportation  must  be  trtoquate 
and  efficient,  if  the  war  is  to  be  won.  Stat- 
ing oiir  wartime  domestic  transportation 
problem  in  a  nutshell,  it  has  been  and  Is  to 
move  a  tremendously  swollen  and  continually 
rising  volume  cf  traffic,  both  passenger  and 
freight,  with  less  facilities  than  existed  prior 
to  the  emergency.  When  I  say  "less."  I  mean 
that  the  necessities  cf  war  have  deprived  us 
of  the  use  in  domestic  transportation  ol  much 
of  our  Intercoastal  and  coastwise  sh;pping, 
and  that  the  vicissitudes  nf  war.  because  of 
the  rubber  shortage,  have  reduced  the 
capacity  for  service  of  our  extraordinary  fleet 
of  rubber-borne  vehicles.  I  mean  also  that 
our  limited  stcck  of  critical  war  materials, 
particularly  steel,  combined  with  the  pro- 
digious military  demands  upon  that  stock. 
have  made  it  necessary  to  hold  withn  very 
narrow  limits  any  expansion  of  our  n;llroad. 
Inland  water  carrier,  pnd  pipe-Une  fa:ilitics. 
It  has  been  a  case,  therefore,  of  making  what 
we  had  do.  notwithstanding  that  the  doing 
Involved  a  task  of  Immense  prcpcrtior  s. 

Tliat  the  task  has  thus  far  been  dore  well, 
everyone  agrees.  The  brunt  has  fallen  on  the 
railroads,  but  the  other  carriers  have  done 
their  part.  Spirit  and  morale  have  been 
very  high,  and  there  has  been  valuable  and 
effective  cooperation  from  the  shipping  pub- 
lic, the  Interstate  Commerce  Comniission, 
and.  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation.  As  an 
Index  of  what  has  been  done.  I  like  to  cite 
the  fact  that  last  year  the  railroads  handled 
a  record  total  of  ton-miles  cf  revenue  freight 
with  about  30  percent  less  freight  cars  than 
they  had  in  1929.  and  with  less  locomotives 
and  total  tractive  capacity.  This  year,  with 
very  'ittle  mere  equipment,  they  have  been 
handling  successfully  nearly  30  percent  more 
ton-miles  than  they  handled  in  the  corre- 
sponding months  last  year. 

Yesterday,  in  a  talk  before  the  Academy  of 
Political  Science.  1  undertook  to  give  what  I 
called  a  "coldly  analytical"  statement  of  bow 
this  had  been  done.  I  shall  not  subject  you 
to  a  similar  statement,  although  I  think  it 
has  points  of  much  interest,  because  I  want 
to  spend  the  time  this  evening  talking  about 
phases  of  the  transportation  problem  which 
are  of  particular  concern  to  ycu.  However, 
let  me  say  in  passing  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  amount  of  slack  which  can  be  taken  up 
and  there  are  obvious  dangers,  in  wartime  and 
In  view  cf  what  lies  ahead,  in  taking  too  great 
chances  with  transportation.  The  time  has 
come.  I  believe  to  be  more  liberal  with  the 
carriers  in  the  provision  of  new  equipment. 

One  of  the  extraordinai^  things  in  trans- 
portation performance  thus  far  has  been  what 
the  railroads  have  done  in  carrying  petroleum 
and  Its  products  to  the  eastern  seaboard.  As 
you  know,  when  the  war  broke  out,  the  rail- 
roads had  for  some  years  been  a  steadily 
diminishing  factor  In  the  movement  of  oil. 
Its  transportation  had  been  taken  over  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  by  pipe  lines,  tank 
vessels,  and  tank  trucks,  because  they  were 
more  economical  or.  In  the  case  of  the  trucks, 
more  convenient  and  efficient  for  short  hauls. 
Hundreds  of  railroad  tank  cars  were  nistlrg 
on  the  sidings  The  eastern  seaboard  was 
supplied  to  a  very  larc?  degree  by  tankers 
from  the  Gtilf  ports  To  that  territory  the 
railroads  had  been  moving  In  normal  times 
perhaps  not  more  than  5  000  barrels  per  day. 
In  the  fall  cf  1941.  they  estimated,  subject 
to  some  skepticism,  that  they  could  do  20C  000 
barrels  a  day  In  the  week  before  Pearl 
Harbor  the  average  was  70  000  barrels  a  day. 
Thereafter  the  movement  steafllly  Increased 
until  it  reached  a  peak  of  about  850000  bar- 
rels. Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  recede,  but  the  movement  has  aver- 
aged well  over  750.000  barrels 

There  Is  room  In  this  record  for  credit  to 
all.  The  railroads  deserve.  I  think,  the  major 
part,  but  certainly  the  pe+roleum  '"'1n«='rY 
and  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coorc'  r.ator  a.'p 
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entitled  to  good  shares,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  take  some  In  behalf  of  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Transportation.  Let  me  mention  some 
of  the  factors  in  which  we  have  at  least 
played  a  part.  One  is  the  constant  surveil- 
lance over  the  tank-car  supply  and  Its  use 
by  our  Tank  Car  Section  under  A.  V.  Bourque. 
Another  is  the  permit  system  which  we 
established  with  resjject  to  tank-car  move- 
ments, first  of  not  more  than  100  miles  and 
now  of  not  more  than  200  miles,  which  en- 
abled us,  through  a  marshaling  of  the  tank- 
truck  resources,  to  substitute  trucks  and 
release  about  9.000  cars  for  the  long-haul 
movements  to  the  seaboard.  Still  another 
Is  the  promotion  of  scheduled  movements  in 
practically  train  lots  from  the  southwestern 
origins  to  the  seaboard  over  designated 
routes. 

The  efficiency  of  this  train-lot  movement 
win  be  materially  enhanced  with  progressive 
development,  under  Office  of  Petroleum  Coor- 
dinator Order  No.  59.  of  the  plan  for  delivery 
of  each  such  lot  at  a  central  storage  point 
from  which  deliveries  to  the  surrounding 
territory  can  be  made  with  trucks  or  barges, 
thus  permitting  the  immediate  return  of  the 
empty  cars  In  like  train-lot  movements  and 
substantially  reducing  the  round-trip  time. 
Here  we  have  Illustrated  a  most  Interesting 
departure,  by  both  the  railroads  and  the 
petroleum  Industry,  from  "business  as  usual" 
and  the  adoption,  with  Government  sanction 
and  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  results 
necessary  in  wartimes,  of  practices  which  In 
normal  times  would  meet  with  condemnation 
under  the  antitrust  statutes. 

I  have  been  hopeful  that  the  movement  by 
rail  to  the  eastern  seaboard  could  be  Increased 
materially  above  the  present  record  of  about 
850,000  barrels  per  day.  and  1  have  not  lost 
that  hope.     Prognostications  are  difficult,  be- 
cause of  factors  which  work  in  opposing  di- 
rections.   Those  which  are  favorable  are  the 
scheduled,    train-lot   movements,   which   are 
Improving   steadily — the    present   and    pros- 
pective deliveries  in  train  lots  at  centralized 
destinations — and    the    approaching   comple- 
tion   of   the    24-inch    pipe    line    to    Illinois, 
which  will  shorten  the  rail  haul  to  the  East 
with  results  equivalent  to  the  adding  of  about 
8.000   cars  to   the   supply.    The   unfavorable 
factors   are   the   coming   winter,   which   will 
slow  the  traffic,  particularly   If  the  weather 
Is    severe — the    strain    on    railroad    motive 
power   of   increasing    war    traffic    and    troop 
movements — and  the  condition  of  the  cars. 
As  to  the  latter— the  condition  of  the  tank 
cars,  the  situation  Is  somewhat  like  fighting 
a  war  with  an  army  made  up  of  many  old 
men,    some    middle-aged    men,    and    a    few 
young  men,  all  of  them  in  active  service  on 
the  front  line,  with  no  reserves  or  replace- 
ments, and  Inadequate  facilities  for  taking 
care  of  the  wounded.    There  have  been  far 
too  many  casualties.    Leaving  that  figure  of 
speech,  we  have  recently  set  up,  for  the  relief 
of  this  situation,  a  committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can   Railroads,    shipper-owners,    lessor-own- 
ers, the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  and 
the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator  to  make 
an    Immediate   survey    of    the    location    and 
capacity  of  repair  shops,  such  relocation  of 
shops  as  may  be  necessary,  the  supply  of  re- 
pair  materials,   and   manpower. 

It  should  be  noted,  for  it  Is  not  generally 
realized,  that  there  have  been  thrown  into 
this  railroad  battle  against  oil  shortage  In 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard  territory,  at  times  as 
many  as  70.000  tank  cars  out  of  a  total  of 
about  140.000.  of  which  about  120,000  are  us- 
able for  petroleum  movement.  This  has  de- 
prived other  areas,  and  particularly  the  cen- 
tral States,  of  considerable  needed  service, 
so  that  these  other  areas  are  sharing  the 
troubles  of  the  seaboard.  The  general  short- 
age of  tank  cars  has  resulted  In  a  priority 
order  of  the  War  Production  Beard,  addressed 
for  administration  to  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  which   we  are  following  in 


order  to  protect  the  movement  of  certain 
other  essential  commodities  which  move  tank 
cars. 

Other  transportation  forces  besides  the 
railroads  have  been  thrown  Into  the  o-l-short- 
age  battle.  The  important  part  which  tank 
trucks  have  played,  under  the  guidance  of 
Sam  Niness  of  my  staff.  In  relieving  tank 
cars.  I  have  already  mentioned.  You  know, 
I  am  sure,  what  is  being  done  In  reversing 
the  movement  over  certain  pipe  lines  and 
constructing  connections,  so  that  a  greater 
supply  can  by  that  means  be  delivered  to 
the  East,  In  building  a  new  line  across  the 
Florida  peninsula,  and  in  building  the  great 
24-inch  line.  On  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Rivers,  tank  barges  are  delivering  something 
like  50.000  barrels  a  day  to  Pittsburgh  and 
like  points  for  movement  thence  by  raU  or 
pipe  line  to  the  East,  and  some  130  dry  cargo 
barges  are  now,  or  soon  will  be.  In  process  of 
conversion  so  that  they  can  add  to  this  move- 
ment and  be  utilized  also  in  the  movements 
on  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  intracoastal  water- 
ways. On  the  Great  Lakes,  we  have  brought 
the  tankers  under  control  by  a  permit  sys- 
tem, with  a  view  to  increasing  the  movement 
to  the  East  through  Lake  Erie  and  the  New 
York  State  Barge  Canal.  At  Last  reports  that 
movement  had  been  increased  to  something 
like  70.000  barrels  a  day.  This  permit  system 
is  also  being  used  generally  and  successfully 
to  induce  movements  to  the  East  by  tank  ves- 
sels of  all  types,  and  with  most  effective  co- 
operation from  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coor- 
dinator. We  have  further  taken  steps  to  have 
the  barges  removed  from  the  New  York  Canal 
before  they  are  frozen  in,  so  that  they  can  be 
used  In  the  winter  on  the  Hudson  River  and 
Long  Island  Sound.  A  program,  drawn  up 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  President 
of  which  Secretary  Ickes  was  chairman  and 
I  was  a  member,  for  the  extensive  construc- 
ti£)n  of  wooden  barges  and  the  necessary  tow 
boats,  to  be  used  on  the  intracoastal  water- 
ways and  river  systems  in  the  movement  of 
residual  oils,  has  been  held  up  by  a  motive- 
power  bottleneck  which  we  are  struggling  to 
overcome. 

This  brings  me  to  the  rubber  situation, 
where  the  war  has  given  cur  domestic  trans- 
portation system  Its  severest  blow.  You  of 
the  petroleum  Industry  know  as  well  as  any 
one  the  extent  to  wiiich  we  have  become  a 
nation  on  rubber  tires  and  the  extent  to 
which  our  business  and  commercial  trans- 
portation, leaving  the  27,000.000  private  auto- 
mobiles entirely  out  of  consideration,  has  be- 
come dependent  on  rubber-borne  trucks.  We 
have  nearly  5,000,000  of  them.  The  public  is 
apt  to  think  of  trucks  In  terms  of  the  great 
for-hire  vehicles  which  operate  on  the  Inter- 
city highways,  but  those  are  a  comparatively 
small  fraction  of  the  total.  The  great  bulk 
are  privately  owned  and  operated,  and  they 
permeate  and  dominate  the  farm  Industry 
and  our  local  and  community  business  life. 
Most  of  them  are  used  for  essential  purposes, 
and  they  must  be  kept  rolling  to  serve  those 
purposes 

Tlie  facts  In  regard  to  the  rubber  situation 
were  for  a  time  in  confusion,  but  they  have 
been  made  clear  by  the  Baruch  report.  After 
all  they  are  simple.  At  a  time  when  our  nor- 
mal demand  for  rubber,  which  equalled  one- 
half  the  world's  supply,  had  been  plussed  by 
an  extraordinary  military  demand,  we  lest  to 
the  enemy  practically  all  of  our  sources  of 
natural  rubber.  We  are  now  creating,  with 
the  aid  of  the  petroleum  Industry  and  at 
remarkable  speed,  new  sources  of  synthetic 
rubber.  But  it  takes  time  to  create  huge 
mechanical  and  chemical  substitutes  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
rubber  plantations,  and  In  the  meantime 
there  is  a  long  gap  to  be  bridged  If  we  are 
to  preserve  our  rubber-borne  transportation. 
It  can  be  bridged,  but  only  by  extreme  meas- 
ures of  conservation. 

In  the  case  of  the  trucks  the  situation  Is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them 


use  large  tires  which  demand  the  best  grades 
of  rubber.  Reclaimed  rubber  will  not  do. 
Hence  new  tires  for  these  vehicles  draw  upon 
our  precious  stock  of  natural  rubber  which 
we  must  save  to  the  limit  for  military  use 
until  we  are  sure  that  our  new  synthetic 
plants  can  supply  an  adequate  substitute. 
The  Baruch  report  estimated  that  despite  a 
rapidly  rising  demand  for  transportation, 
commercial  vehicles  could  be  allotted  less 
than  half  the  rubber  they  were  consuming 
before  the  war  began.  By  drastic  means  we 
must  accomplish  a  saving  of  at  least  40  per- 
cent In  our  pre-war  mileage. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  has 
been    v/orklng    on    this    problem    for    seme 
months  now.  and  with  results  which  in  many 
respects  have  been  gratifying.     Much  truck 
mileage  has  been  and  Is  being  saved.     Gen- 
eral   orders    were    issued    for    this    purpose. 
They    have    accomplished    a    lot.    but    not 
enough.      This    became    evident    to    us    last 
summer.     We   were    forced    to  more   drastic 
measures  by   three  things:   1.  By  the  gaso- 
line rationing  In  the  East,  which  Is  now  about 
to  be  extended  throughout  the  Nation.    The 
Office  of  Price  Administration  found  that  it 
could  not  leave  this  rationing.  In  the  case  of 
the  commercial  vehicles,  to  its  local  boards, 
and  it  properly  demanded  that  we  determine 
what  each  operator  should  have.     2.  By  the 
developing    facts    in    regard    to    the    rubber 
shortage,  as  made  clear  by   the  Baruch   re- 
port.    3.  By  the  difficulty  on  obtaining  any 
adequate  enforcement  of  our  general  orders. 
We   were   driven   by   the   logic   of    events, 
therefore,   to  the   concltislon   that   we   must 
deal    individually   with    the   operators,    not- 
withstanding the  tremendous  scope  of  such 
a  task,  and  bring  home  to  them  Individu- 
ally the  desperate  needs  of  the  situation  and 
the   means   which   must    be    taken   to   meet 
those    needs.      Gasoline    rationing    set    time 
limits  to  the  undertaking.    We  had  to  rnake 
our  new  plans,  draft  documents  and  print 
them  by  the  millions,  and  build  up  a  coun- 
try-wide organization — all  In  short  order.    If 
we   had   had   months   Instead   of    weeks,   we 
could  have  done   a  more   perfect  job.     The 
result   was  General   Order   No.  21,  with   Its 
certificates  of  war  necessity.     I  do  not  like 
that  order.     No  one  likes  It.     But  I  could 
see  no  escape  from  It.  we  have  set  our  hands 
to   the  plow,  and   we  shall  not  turn  back. 
There  are  bugs  In  the  system,  as  there  are 
in  any  new  thing,  but  with  cooperation  we 
shall  get  them  out.  and  we  shall  undertake 
to  temper  our  activities  with  some  degree  of 
horse  sense. 

The  petroleum  Industry  uses  and  requires 
many  thousands  of  tank  trucks.  In  over- 
the-road  service,  the  fact  that  a  much  smaller 
number  cf  trucks  have  been  able  to  release 
some  9.000  tank  cars  from  short-haul  for 
long-haul  service  demonstrates  the  superior 
efficiency  of  the  truck  for  short  hauls.  Its 
relative  efficiency,  however,  decreases  as  the 
haul  lengthens.  There  are  Instances  where 
tank  trucks  are  now  being  unwisely  used  for 
I  the  longer  hauls,  especially  In  view  of  the 
rubber  situation.  Because  of  this,  you  need 
not  be  surprised  If  the  over-the-road  long- 
haul  use  of  tank  trucks  Is  placed  on  a  permit 
system,  similar  in  administration  to  the  con- 
trol of  tank  cars  on  the  shorter  hauls  under 
our  General  Order  No.  8. 

But  the  great  opportunities  for  saving  of 
mileage  and  rubber,  so  far  as  tank  trucks  are 
concerned,  are  in  the  local  delivery  field. 
Here  we  get  Into  troublous  waters,  because  not 
only  transportation  but  marketing  Is  directly 
Involved.  The  delivery  truck  comes  closest 
to  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  therefore  of 
all  transfxjrtation  vehicles  used  by  the  oil 
Industry  It  Is  the  one  most  intimately  related 
to  individuality  and  competition. 

We  are  In  an  all-cut  war.  and  "business  as 
usual"  Is  out  for  the  duration.  That  means 
departures  from  the  normal  competitive  busi- 
ness practices  which  are  typically  American. 
It  Is  no  part  of  my  function  to  brmc  :  ^^ut 
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such  doparturw  for  their  own  sak^ 
talr.ly  I  have  no  5uch  purpose.      • 
Uary.  OfBce  of  Def-r-nae  Transp<  r   ^  ; 
in   thu<   rield   ;a   to  conserve,  ai  d    - 
■erve.  e*{-fnti:Al  transportation  for  the 
tul    prcs«rCUtlon    of    the    war      And 
ll>?hting  this  war  so  that    alter  it  Is 
cm  go  on  living  and  doing  business 
American  way 

No  one  questions  that  there  ■ 
pcrtunity  (or  the  saTing  of  mil<a, 
ber    in    the   use    of   the    local    deil»eI^• 
trucjts.     No  one   questions   that    the 
Utlon  of  practical  plans  for  so  doing 
cf  dtfflcultiea  or  that  a  plan  well  a 
one   community   U   not  likely   to  be 
adapted    lo   another   community    wh 
ferent  conditions  prevail      But  the  f 
difUcuIiies  are  involved  does  not  mc|n 
they   are   ln.>urmou::'able  and  8*11   ' 
men.    who    n  ■•    a       '      urceful 
marketer*  u:-   *e..  i:     ^n  to  be,  ..i.  : 
them 

The    be5t    a:.d    the    final    plans   ca 
made  Immediately — experience  will 
to   suggest   improvements      But   a  s 
and  must  be  made  at  once,  whereve^ 
pears  that  a  rubber-borne  mile  can 
Office  cf  Defence  Transportation  has 
lattd  a  program  for  reducing  the  mi 
local  delivery  tank  trucks.     It  has 
committees    to    devise    specific    plan 
can     be     approved,     from     a     tran 
standpoint  by  OfBce  of  Defense  Tr? 
ticn    and    from    a    legal    standpoint 
Department   of   Justice.     It   Is   rcce; 
elective  cooperation  of   the  OfBce 
leum  Coordinator  In   thia  efTcrt.     I 
of  you  to  cooperate  with  the  zeal, 
and   devotion   which    the   war   demau 

I    make   this   plea   with  confident 
tion   uf   a    wholeheurted    response, 
know  what   the  petroleum  Industry 
has  done  and  Is  doing,  with  the  hcl 
Petroleum   Coordinator.    In   loyal    su 
the  war  effort,  and  I  know  the  abillt 
prise,  and   Initiative  of   the  men  w 
up   the    Industry.     I   congratulate    y 
deep   appreciation   on    what    you    hn 
All  that  we  a^k  Ls  more  of  the  same 
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visions,  on  September  6.  In  all  It  had  been 
70  days  aince  they  left  home.  Coming  up 
on  the  tiny  isl.ind.  which  is  only  some  13 
miles  long  and  half  as  wide.  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, the  commander  of  the  fleet,  named 
It  San  Salvador,  the  Saviour.  With  streaming 
banners  and  in  the  presence  of  curious  native 
Indians,  the  admln.l.  surrounded  by  his  little 
crew  of  90  men  fell  upon  the  ground  and 
kissing  It  took  possession  of  It  In  the  name 
of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  of  Spain.  A  new 
world  had  been  di.^covered. 

This  ereat  achievement  was  no  mere  matter 
of  chance  It  wivs  the  fruit  of  the  41-year-old 
admiral's  more  than  twenty  years  at  sea.  his 
profound  knowledge  of  nautical  science,  and 
his  keen  observation  But  he  had  to  overcome 
terrific  opposltlrn.  Even  2  days  before  land- 
ing he  had  to  quell  a  mutiny  of  his  angry 
crew  demanding  that  he  reverse  his  course  and 
sail  home  Before  he  had  set  out  he  had  been 
rebuffed  for  years  from  court  to  court  in  his 
pleas  for  help  to  equip  a  fleet.  But  he  was  not 
a  man  to  be  rebuffed.  Having  been  baptized 
Chrlstoferos.  the  Christ  bearer,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  his  mission  to  open  tip  a 
new  pathway  to  the  East  In  order  that  Christ 
might  be  carried  tc  the  peoples  of  these  lards. 
True  at  times,  he  allowed  less  noble  motives 
to  guide  him  Entries  showing  his  concern 
for  gold  and  pearls  and  spices  occur  con- 
stantly In  his  journal. 

Mar?  important,  his  treatment  of  the  na- 
tive Indians,  however  It  mieht  be  explained, 
was  entirely  indefensible.  Yet  nothing  stands 
out  more  clearly  In  the  records  of  the  time 
than  that  his  primary  motive  In  seeking  a 
new  route  to  the  east  was  to  exalt  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  How  else  can  one  Interpret 
his  practice,  for  example,  of  beginning  every 
letter  or  whatever  he  wrote  with  the  prayer. 
"Jesus  cum  Maria,  sit  robls  in  via  " — "Jesus 
and  Mary,  be  with  us  on  the  way  "?  Professor 
Mcnscn  of  Harvard  aptly  remarks  in  his 
monumental  work.  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea: 
"I  cannot  forget  the  eternal  faith  that  sent 
this  man  forth,  to  the  beneflt  of  all  future 
ages.  And  so  writing  In  a  day  of  tribulation 
botn  for  Europe  and  for  America.  I  venture 
to  close  my  prologue  by  the  prayer  with  which 
Columbus  began  his  work:  'Je?us  cum  Maria, 
sit  nobis  in  via  '  " 

Surely  the  finger  of  God  was  here.  Con- 
sider the  meai;er  tools  with  which  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World  was  effected.  They 
almost  frighten  us  when  we  contemplate 
them.  Three  little  caravels,  no  one  mere  than 
100  tons.  Nothing  but  a  primitive  compass 
and  the  captain's  uncanny  intuition  and  even 
guesses  to  guide  the  expedition  on.  The 
Nina  was  only  70  feet  In  length,  the  P:nfo 
perhaps  75.  and  the  Santa  Maria,  the  flagship, 
only  somewhat  larger.  In  addition  to  their 
crews  they  carried  provisions  for  a  years  voy- 
age The  total  coct  of  the  equipment  was 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  $15  000. 

The  admiral,  as  Mr  Morlson  says,  did  more 
to  direct  the  couise  of  history  than  any  in- 
dividual since  Augustus  Caesar.  To  him.  you 
members  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  have 
bound  yourselves  to  chivralous  conduct. 
You  have  a  right  to  share  in  the  honor  that 
Is  his  en  the  occasion  of  the  four  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  I  beg  to  rejoice  with  you  and 
to  offer  you  my  felicitations. 

There  are  some  striking  parallels  between 
Columbus'  great  enterprise  of  1492  and  cur 
great  war  effort  of  1942  I  have  selected  four 
such  parallels  and  a&k  you  to  consider  them 
u:*;n    rr.e    tonight.     They   are: 

F;r  -  Columbus  had  before  him  a  lofty 
p  ,'  «>  w>  t.  .  have  A  high  goal  before  tis. 
tt,  :.  :  i...r..bus  Knew,  although  some- 
wh<it  c  n:  :,--ed:v,  where  he  was  going.  We. 
too,  •*  r.  p.  .hap?:  no  clearer  vision,  know 
where  *  a:  .:  _•  i:  ;  *hat  we  want  to  do. 
Th.rU.  C^.u^.~,.o  ...eci  in  an  age  that  tol- 
erated slaver,-  We.  too.  live  in  an  age  that 
.s  *:-.   r.-  n-.c.ns  rr.-.:rr:y  unopposed  to  human 
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Potirth,  Columbus,  opened  up  a  new  world. 
We,  too.  may  not  do  less  than  point  the  way 
to  a  new  world  of  freedom.  Justice,  and  de- 
mocracy. 

Let  me  briefly  elaborate  each  of  these  par- 
allels. 

In  the  first  place  Columbus  was  motivated 
by  a  high  Ideal.  Again  and  again  he  asserts 
that  it  was  his  purpose  to  bring  the  light  of 
Christ  to  the  people  ol  the  Orient.  Call  this 
not  aggression.  Say  not  that  he  sought  to 
Impose  the  teachings  of  Christ  upon  unwill- 
ing nations.  The  great  admiral  states  in  the 
beginning  of  his  juurnal  of  the  first  voyage 
that^  he  aimed  to  meet  the  Great  Khan  of 
Cathay  who  had  repeatedly  sent  messengers 
to  the  Holy  Father  in  Rome  to  ask  Him  to 
send  "doctors  In  our  Holy  Faith  to  instruct 
h;ra  therein."  As  to  Columbus'  high  religious 
purpose  there  can  be  no  question.  True,  at 
times  he  followed  less  worthy  motives.  His 
quest  for  territory,  slaves,  gold,  and  spices 
are  well  known.  But  the  fact  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  his  central  purpose  in  under- 
taking the  voyage  of  1942  was  to  answer  the 
call  cf  the  peoples  In  the  cuter  confines  of 
Asia  to  bring  Christian  civilization  to  them. 
We,  too.  m  1942  have  a  high  goal  before  us. 
In  a  sense  it  is  no  le?8  exalted  than  that  of 
Christopher  Columbus  in  1492  It  is  to  ward 
off  and  to  destroy  a  pseudo- religion  that  has 
sought  through  economic  and  military  might 
to  force  itself  on  us.  We  Americans  should 
not  forget  that  Nazi  war  aims  are  ideological. 
They  are  things  of  the  mind.  They  are 
thought  concepts.  They  center  around  a  sin- 
gle idea  which  makes  use  of  world  cartels, 
world  patents,  tanks,  and  planes,  as  instru- 
ments. That  one  Idea  is  the  blasphemous 
motion  that  the  German  people  as  a  toulity 
constitutes  the  supreme  being  and  that 
Adolf  Hitler  is  a  German  messiah.  With 
this  impious  formula,  backed  by  the  little 
group  behind  him,  he  has  used  a  poor  strut- 
ting puppet  in  Italy  as  one  tool  and  a  double 
dealing  Japanese  war  lord  for  another.  With 
this  Axis  he  has  set  out  to  establish  a  world 
empire  to  be  controlled  by  what  German 
philosophers  even  long  before  Bismarck  bad 
been  calling  the  master  race. 

Let  It  not  be  thought  that  the  Nazi  regime 
had  not.  with  complete  German  thorough- 
ness, laid  the  groundwork  for  th-j  attack  on 
us  at  Pearl  Harbor  well  In  advance.  All 
of  us  have  read  from  time  to  time  of  the 
Indictment  and  conviction  of  Nazi  agents  and 
saboteurs  In  the  United  States.  These  are 
things  that  all  ccuid  know.  Yet  we  sat 
back  without  even  asking,  "What  do  these 
things  mean?"  "Who  is  behind  them?" 
"Who  is  putting  up  tiie  money  for  them?" 
We  did  not  realize,  and  we  are  not  without 
fault  for  failing  to  realize  that  as  far  back 
as  1920  a  little  group  of  men,  not  more  than 
seven  in  nixmber.  met  in  Frankfort  on  the 
Main  and  drew  up  a  pl.in  lor  German  world 
conquest  through  world  cartels  and  propa- 
ganda 

A  world  monopoly  pool  for  chemicals,  phar- 
maceuticals, oil.  rubber,  optical  apparatus, 
and  otber  vital  materials  was  established 
which  was  to  give  Berlin  control  over  these 
goods,  and  through  them  control  over  the 
Ea'-tern  and  Western  Hemispheres.  Creek - 
more  Fath.  generiU  counsel  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Patents,  asserts  that  since  the 
middle  thirties  any  German  business  group 
that  wanted  to  make  an  agreement  with  a 
business  group  outside  of  Germany  had  to 
submit  the  text  of  the  agreement  to  the 
Reichsbank.  The  Reichsbank  either  threw 
out  the  text  or  rewrote  it  to  its  own  satis- 
faction. In  other  words,  any  American  oil 
or  drug  or  chemical  or  any  other  corpora- 
tion was.  whether  it  knew  it  or  not.  making 
a  contract  with  Hitler  himself.  All  this,  of 
course,  was  long  before  the  tragedy  of  Pearl 
Harbor. 

But  I  repeat,  these  and  Allied  activities  In 
the  United  States  and  in  all  the  prim  rv  ::  - 
dusirial    countries,    were    designed    lo   >..a.c« 
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world  control  In  the  hands  of  the  German  ' 
people.  They  had  been  flattered  by  being 
told  that  they  are  the  master  stock,  divinely 
exalted  by  race  and  blood,  and  that  all  others 
are  of  unworthy  breed  fit  only  to  pay  tribute 
and  even  divine  homage  to  them. 

The  false  Ideology  of  Nazi  Germany  can  be 
overthrown  only  with  a  true  Ideology.  Be- 
cavise  nazl-lsm  expresses  itself  In  machine 
warfare,  our  concept  of  life  must  do  the  same 
and  crush  nazl-lsm  to  the  earth.  We  have 
declared  our  war  aims  for  all  the  world  to 
know.  In  the  Atlantic  Charter  of  August  14. 
1941.  subscribed  to  by  all  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments, we  make  our  act  of  faith  as  free  men 
facing  the  world  crisis.  In  eight  points  we 
declare  against  all  aggrandizement,  against 
territorial  changes  not  consented  to  by  the 
peoples  concerned,  for  the  establishment  of 
that  form  of  government  which  a  people 
freely  chooses,  for  access  to  trade  and  raw 
materials  by  each  people  large  or  small,  for 
full  collaboration  among  all  nations  for  eco- 
nomic Justice,  for  social  security  within  each 
nation,  for  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  for  dis- 
armament and  the  establishment  of  machin- 
ery for  international  security.  To  this  char- 
ter are  to  be  added  the  famous  four  freedoms 
enunciated  by  President  Roosevelt  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  1942.  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  re- 
ligious worship,  freedom  from  want,  and  free- 
dom from  fear  of  aggression  by  any  country 
against  another.  It  is  not  without  deep  sig- 
nificance that  these  declarations  agree  almost 
point  for  point  with  the  ringing  peace  pro- 
gram of  Pope  Pius  Xn.  In  1939  he  urged  the 
historical  five-point  plant:  First,  guaranty  of 
the  right  of  life  and  independence  of  all  na- 
tions: second,  protection  of  minorities;  third, 
free  access  to  the  sources  of  raw  materials; 
fourth,  disarmament  and  the  establishment 
of  international  machinery  for  world  order; 
and,  fifth,  respect  for  religion. 

These  are  our  alms.  These  are  our  goals. 
They  are  peace  aims.  They  are  peace  goals. 
But  to  achieve  the  peace  we  must  first  achieve 
the  victory.  That  is  our  first  and  immediate 
aim.     It  has  priority  over  everything  else. 

The  war  Is  an  all-out  war.  which  means 
that  all — men.  women,  and  children;  employ- 
ers, workers,  professional  men  and  women- 
must  do  their  part.  All  must  work,  and  sacri- 
fice, and  do  without.  For  every  man  In  the 
armed  forces  five  persons  must  work  on  the 
home  front  to  equip  him.  You  in  Canton 
are  cooperating  to  the  fullest  with  other  in- 
dustrial areas  to  realize  that  need,  and  in 
your  shops,  and  mills,  and  offices  are  working 
day  and  night  to  bring  early  peace  by  bring- 
ing early  victory. 

In  his  first  great  voyage  Columbus  was  at 
times  bewildered,  but  he  had  the  courage  to 
go  on.  He  had  only  a  crude  compass  and 
little  more  than  his  shrewd  guesses  to  guide 
him.  Yet  he  went  on.  He  was  wrong  in  cal- 
culating the  distance  of  the  route  to  the 
Indies,  but  he  came  upon  a  new  continent. 
He  did  not  meet  the  Grand  Khan  of  China  or 
find  the  golden  cities  of  Cipangu,  but  he  did 
open  up  a  new  hemisphere.  He  was  obsessed 
with  the  thought  of  charting  out  a  new  route 
to  the  east,  but  he  charted  out,  even  better, 
the  route  to  a  new  world. 

At  present,  too.  we  may  become  bewil- 
dered at  times.  We  cannot,  any  more  than 
Columbus,  draw  back  the  curtain  of  time  and 
see  what  lies  in  the  future.  But  we  must  go 
on.  We  have  the  compass  of  our  Government 
to  guide  us  In  the  present  crisis.  True,  our 
Government  with  its  State  and  War  and  Navy 
and  other  departments  Is  subject  to  error. 
But  It  alone  has  the  facilities  to  gather  In- 
formation from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  to 
guide  it  to  sound  decisions.  Moreover,  to 
protect  you  and  me  it  cannot  always  make 
such  information  public.  Who.  then,  are 
you  or  I  to  say  whether  there  should  be  a 
second  front  either  now  or  next  spring? 
Besides,  and  this  stands  above  all  else,  we 
placed  cur  Government  in  authority  with  our 


votes,  and  we  have  no  choice  but  to  obey  it, 
and  to  obey  It  In  conscience.  This  Is  the 
way  that  free  men  govern  themselves  and 
hold  themselves  to  decent  respect  for  others. 
Holding  fast  to  this  faith.  God  helping  us, 
we  can  be  as  sure  of  the  future  as  was  the 
admiral  of  the  ocean  sea. 

As  against  this  high  faith  of  man  in  him- 
self and  in  his  God  come  the  shallow  mouth- 
ings  of  the  German  Fuehrer.  He  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  establish  a  new  order  In 
Europe,  indeed  in  the  whole  world.  But  how. 
I  ask.  can  one  who  spurns  the  eternal  verities 
and  who  has  forfeited  his  right  to  be  be- 
lieved, ask  for  a  hearing  from  self-respecting 
people?  How  can  one  who  makes  treaties 
and  breaks  them  at  will  have  the  effrontery 
to  offer  himself  as  the  apostle  of  peace  and 
order?  No  man  can  be  right  who  makes  the 
compass  for  all  others'  lives  point  to  himself. 
No  nation  can  be  right  that  makes  the  com- 
pass for  all  other  nations  point  to  itself. 
Thank  God.  we  still  have  a  sense  of  humor 
that  makes  us  laugh  at  such  stuffed  arrogance, 
but  even  more,  that  we  have  the  moral  indig- 
nation that  makes  us  ready  to  die  when  It 
tries  to  saddle  itself  on  us! 

Let    this   suffice   then  for  Columbus'   high 
purposes  and  our  own  in  the  presen;  crisis. 

In  the  second  place.  Columbus  was  harassed 
by  opposition  even  from  those  who  should 
have  helped  him.     Our  Government,  too,  has 
opposition  to  its  lofty  resolve  to  destroy  tyr- 
anny,  and   opposition,  I  say  it  sadly,  from 
those    within    our   own    country.     That    the 
general  populace  in  Portugal  and  Spain  was 
indifferent    to   Columbus'   plans   for    a   new 
route  to  India  need  not  surprise  us.    Except 
for  a  few  men  at  the  seaports  the  people 
doubtless  had  no  conception  of  his  scheme, 
and  cared  even  less  for  its  outcome.    In  any 
event  there  was  nothing   they   could  do  to 
help  him.    But  at  the  royal  courts  of  Lisbon 
and  of  Madrid   the   situation  was  different. 
Here  there  were  experts  and  here  there  were 
resources.      Having     married     a    Portuguese 
woman  of  good  family,  Columbus  got  himself 
introduced  to  the  Portuguese  King,  John  II, 
in  1484.     Portugal  was  the  leading  maritime 
power    of    the    day,    and    her    mariners    had 
already  discovered  the  Atlantic  islands  and 
large    stretches    of    the    African    coast.     The 
Portuguese  court  could  see  no  point  in  Co- 
lumbus' project,  and  told  him  in  effect,  "We 
can't  be  bothered."    He  then  sent  his  brother 
Bartholomew   to   the  court  of  Henry  VII  of 
England    and    of    Charles    VIII    of    France. 
Everywhere   the   answer   was   the    same.     In 
1491   Columbus   himself  almost  in  despera- 
tion was  on  the  point  of  going  to  Prance  to 
plead  his  case  in  person.    It  was  only  in  1492, 
after  8  years  of  fruitless  begging   that  the 
court    of    Ferdinand    and   Isabella   of    Spain 
approved  his  project.     Tlie  rest  of  the  epic 
story  is  well  known.    On  August  3.  1492.  th^ 
three  little  ships  lifted  anchor  and  waited 
for  the  tde  to  carry  them  out  of  Palos,  Spain. 
Weary,  footsore  pleading  had  at  last  been 
rewarded.     But  the   voyage  was  only  begun. 
There  was  before  him  the  mutiny  cf  his  own 
men  almost  on  the  very  eve  of  his  first  land- 
fall on  the  New  World.    The  discovery  was  the 
culmination   of  years  of  life-weary  waiting, 
opposition,  and  even  ridicule.    Yet  he  weath- 
ered it  all,  and  the  centuries  have  proclaimed 
him  the  great  discoverer. 

Is  not  history  repeating  Itself  before  our 
very  eyes?  In  the  great  enterprise  for  free- 
dom in  which  we  are  engaged,  is  there  not 
the  opposition  of  Indifference,  ignorance,  and 
even  a  measure  of  diabolical  dishonesty? 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  various  forms  of 
antagonism  to  national  defense  and  to  the 
war  effort  that  have  existed  and  still  exist 
in  our  country.  There  was  one  group  of  ex- 
treme nationalists  who  comfortably  ^Tapped 
themselves  up  in  a  false  Americanism  and 
smugly  said.  "We  will  take  care  of  ourselves, 
let  others  do  the  same  ".  As  If  it  were  pos- 
sible for  us  In  this  age   of  world  shipping, 


short  wave  broadcasts,  and  less  than  twenty 
hours  between  Europe  and  ourselves,  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Let 
some  of  those  who  Indulged  in  this  kind 
of  thinking  be  excused  in  charity  on  the  plea 
that  they  did  not  know  better. 

But  there  was  and  still  is  another  category 
of  Isolationists  whose  names  are  common 
knowledge  and  who  did  and  who  do  know 
better.  Some  of  them  contributed  to  or- 
ganizations claiming  to  protect  America, 
others  sponsored  telegram  campaigns  to  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators,  and  still  others  ac- 
tually In  Congress  led  the  fight  to  block 
measures  for  national  defense.  It  was  no 
accident  that  their  speeches  and  interviews 
were  almost  Immediately  given  first  page 
space  in  Berlin  and  Tokyo  newspapers.  And 
yet  even  since  Pearl  Harbor  three  important 
newspapers  In  cur  country  still  carry  on  a 
sniping  campaign  of  opposition.  It  would  not 
be  hard  to  show  that  the  pre-fasclst  and 
pro-fascist  mentality  which  these  papers  re- 
flect constitutes  the  real  enemy  within  our 
gates. 

Fortunately  the  paid  enemy  from  without 
Is  now  well  under  cover.  Fifth  columnists 
operating  through  the  medium  cf  foreign 
business  contracts  and  foreign  patents,  enemy 
consular  offices,  and  enemy  bunds,  are  now 
for  the  most  part  Impotent.  At  least  the 
Federal  Government  is  rounding  them  up 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  able  to  do  so.  What  should 
not  be  overlooked  is  that  they  were  operating 
here  long  before  December  7.  1941,  waging 
war  upon  us  from  within,  preparing  us  for 
ultimate  Nazi  control.  Indeed  we  had  oppo- 
sition and  aggression  from  within. 

Our  country  muf.t  be  united  in  the  present 
crisis.    It  must  be  one.    There  Is  no  place  in 
it  for  anti-British,  or  anti-Russian  or  anti- 
Semitic   sentiment,   no  place   in    it   for  pro- 
German  or  pro-Italian  sympathy.     We  dare 
not  be  divided,  either  for  our  own  safety  or 
for  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.    Our  Allies. 
the  British,  the  Russians,  the  Chinese,  and 
the  other  fre6  nations  are  fighting  our  battle. 
We  have   thrown  our  lot   In  with  them  In 
global  warfare  against  the   common  enemy 
that  would  enslave  us  all.    But  what  of  oppo- 
sition from  within?    If  we  must,  we  will  en- 
dure It.  but  like  Columbus  will  rise  above  it. 
In  the  third  place,  I  .-^k  you  to  consider 
a  less  noble  feature  in  the  character  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  the  corresponding  stain  on  our 
own  times.     Columbus  lived  in  an  age  that 
tolerated  slavery.    We.  too,  live  in  an  age  that 
is  by   no    means   entirely   averse   to   human 
degradation.     Slavery  was   not  unknown   in 
flfteenth    century    Europe.     The   Moors   had 
been  holding  Christians  In  captivity  and  in 
fact  continued  to  do  so  down  to  compara- 
tively recent  times.     Genoa  had  long  been 
engaged  in   a  lucrative  slave   business,   and 
Portuguese  ships  had  for  years  been  bringing 
unfortunate  Negroes  from  the  West  African, 
coast  to   be   sold   in   the   Iberian   Peninsula, 
where  the  slave  markets  at  Seville  and  Lisbon 
were  widely  known. 

Little  wonder  therefore  that  when  Colum- 
bus landed  at  San  Salvador  he  could  con- 
template the  prospect  of  enslaving  the  na- 
tive Indians  because,  as  he  wrote  in  his 
journal  for  October  14,  1492,  "with  50  men 
they  could  all  be  subjected  and  made  to 
do  all  that  one  wished."  He  captured  and 
brought  back  some  10  of  them  with  him  on 
the  first  voyage.  Then  began  In  the  New 
World  a  ruthless  policy  of  harassment,  servi- 
tude, and  even  murder,  so  that  by  1496,  ac- 
cording to  one  estimate,  the  300,000  natives 
on  the  single  island  of  Hispaniola  had  been 
reduced  by  one-third,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  following  century  were  all  but  extinct. 

The  iron-willed  Bishop  Las  Casas  de- 
nounced Columbus  for  what  be  calls  "an 
offense  to  God  and  his  neighbor,  to  take  free 
men  against  their  will,  separating  fathers 
from  sons  and  wives  from  husbands"  But 
one  voice  in  authority  rose  to  protest  and 
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and  in  the  royal  commlst-icn  for  he  fourth 
voyage  of  1502.  It  was  expressly  stipulated 
that  he  must  not  carry  off  any  natives  as 
■laves,  but  take  only  such  as  wl^h  to  ]oin 
him 

Nevertheless  the  slave  tradr  weht  on  well 
Into  the  nineteenth  century  Neec  I  r-'mlnd 
you  that  It  was  only  In  1832  that  the  British 
Parliament  formally  abolished  si;  very,  and 
In  1865  that  we  ourselves  in  t^e  United 
States  did  the  same? 

Locking  at  the  world  today,  ohe  cannot 
be  accused  of  cynicism  when  one  says  that 
only  the  name  of  slavery  has  been  abolished. 
A  distln^lshed  Engll.=hman  told  me  a  few 
weeks  ago,  by  way  of  explaining  hi:  country's 
treatment  of  India,  that  British  p  jllcy  there 
8«r\;vps  from  an  age  when  slaver  r  was  still 
accepted  Call  the  British  treatm  'nt  of  In 
dia  exploitation,  cp.II  our  own  f o -mcr  deal- 
ings with  South  America  dollar  diplomacy, 
the  effect  Is  the  same.  Invarintly  human 
beings  that  cannot  resist  are  used  as  things 
by  others  In  essence,  this  Is  ?  avcry.  In 
essence,  this  was  the  condition  that  was 
maintained  until  only  recently  in  the  major 
portion  of  American  Industry  Up  to  as  late 
as  1935.  wage  earners  In  all  th?  hea\-y  in- 
dustries and  in  many  of  the  ;  '  *  ■  es.  were 
denied,  under  penalty  of  1  •  eir  Jobs 
the    elementary   right   to   ch  • .  eir   own 

representatives  who  could  fc:::.,.i.:.  ! or  them 
bet'er  than  they  could  themselves  But  hap- 
pily this  has  te3n  changed  N"^-  ■^"  .Ameri- 
can worker  is  free  under  the  ■  ^^  t  In 
dcmi>cratic  fashion  whomsoe-.  ■■•-  ':.•'  ■v..=hes  to 
represent  him  This  Is  the  a  .;.  t  :  democ- 
racy     This  Is  the  way  of  freemen. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  not  reached  frie  millen- 
nium In  Industrial  relations.  W(  have  the 
structure  for  freedom  and  cocpeiption,  but 
there  remains  the  need  of  higher 
of  duty  and  even  cf  hones* 
and  consciences  of  men.  V.  •. 
recognize  much  more  than  they  d  >  the  obli- 
gations that  go  With  freedom  to  J(  in  unions 
Employers  have  to  recognize  much 
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they  do  the  obligations  that  they  liave  to  the 
whole  community,  as  well  as  to  their  own 
business  Happily,  however,  during  the  pres 
ent  war  effort  both  unions  and  ciirporatlons 
are  assuming  their  responsibUltlej  to  a  high 
de^H'ee 

But  let  me  say  a  word  about  lihe  future 
We  cannot  hope  to  go  on  with  c  "7-  '•ations 
organized  In  one  powerful  arrpy  cla 

tion.«.  and  with  workers  organ. z  -l  m  one 
powerful  array  of  unions,  one  ft!  ;htlng  the 
ether.  They  must  come  toe?th«  r  through 
their  freely  chosen  rcpresentaliv '«.  sit  to 
gether.  plan  to^jether.  work  tcei  thcr.  and 
do  so  by  industries,  with  the  Gavernment 
representing  the  common  good  to  gultie  and 
direct  them  to  the  same  common  grod.  In 
essentials  this  is  the  plan  of  Pop?  Pius  XI 
Behild  a  proeram  that  would  desrr  y  fr.sci?ni. 
by  destroying  the  causes  that  ma  ice  fascism 
possible  This  Is  the  road  to  freedom  and 
public  well-l)eing. 

Lastly,  let  me  say  that  Columbife  however 
unwittingly.  op)ened  up  a  new  world  We. 
too.  may  not  do  less  than  open  up  a  new 
world  of  freedom.  Justice,  t. ;  '.  :  niocracy. 
It  is  true  that  ethers  foil  ■<-\'.  r^iurabus. 
and  made  Impor*  ■  •  t  •  ■,•■■-  j  ;  c  . 'lot  to 
Cape  Breton  In  14:i":  .Arr.--r:.:  V'---i:.-t  ■  ^  the 
South  American  coast  ar  u;  J 
gellan  to  the  straits  th.T  be.^r 
across  the  Pacific  son:  -  J'^  v. -a 
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Consider  the  New  World  in  1942  with  Its 
22  nations  and  273.000  000  souls.  A  new 
world  Indeed  with  the  newness  of  youthful 
thcus?ht  and  Idealism.  It  Is  superfluous  for 
me  to  say  that  we  In  the  United  States  are 
not  a  Eupirlor  race  any  more  than  are  the 
people  of  Nazi  Germany.  Yet  the  charge  Is 
upon  us  to  open  up  a  new  world  of  liberty 
and  freedom. 

In  a  memorable  address  on  May  8  of  this 
year  Vice  President  Wallace  invoked  an  an- 
cient trufh  and  one  that  Is  all  too  much 
neglected.  "It  Is  my  belief,"  he  said,  "that 
every  freedom,  every  right,  every  privilege 
has  Its  price.  Its  corresponding  duty  without 
which  It  cannot  be  enjoyed."  He  enumer- 
ated th3S€  duties: 

1  The  duty  to  produce  to  the  limit. 

2  The  duty  to  transport  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  field  of  battle. 

3  The  duty  to  fight  with  all  that  Is  within 
us 

4.  The  dutv  to  build  a  peace — Jvist.  charita- 
ble, and  enduring. 

The  concept  of  a  lasting  peace  through  a 
world  orgiinlzatlon  based  on  Justice  and 
charity  is  not  new.  It  was  advocated  by 
Pope  Benedict  XV  on  May  23.  1920.  and  at 
various  times  by  Pope  Pius  XII  since  Christ- 
mas 1939  It  was  repeated  again  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter  In  August  of  last  year. 

After  the  last  war  It  was  tried,  but  we  in 
the  United  States  would  have  none  of  It. 
A  willful  minority  thwarted  the  will  of  prob- 
ably the  majority  of  the  American  people, 
and  the  League  of  Nations  failed.  In  our 
shortsightedness,  we  had  thought  that  peace 
had  come  when  the  enemy  yielded.  Now  we 
know  that  victory  Is  only  the  first  step  to 
lasting  peace.  Some  time  ago  a  French  sol- 
dier wrote  to  a  friend  In  the  United  States: 
"After  the  last  war  you  conquered  the  world— 
and  then  you  held  aloof."  We  may  not.  and 
If  I  gage  American  sentiment  aright,  we  will 
not  hold  aloof  again. 

To  succeed,  any  International  order  that  Is 
established  must  accept  certain  moral  stand- 
ards and  face  world  facts.  It  can  have  no 
hope  of  permanence  unless  It  Is  demanded 
and  supported  by  men  and  women  Imbued 
with  the  Justice  and  charity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
President  Roosevelt  In  his  letter  of  last  De- 
cember to  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  United 
States,  acknowledging  their  pledge  of  loyalty, 
said  fearlessly:  "We  shall  win  the  war.  and 
In  victory  we  shall  not  seek  vengeance,  but 
the  establishment  of  an  International  order 
In  v.-hich  the  spirit  of  Christ  shall  rule  In  the 
hearts  of  men  and  nations"  May  I  add  that 
the  responsibility  for  making  war  and  the 
responslbllltv  for  establishing  peace  rests  with 
Individuals  rather  than  with  nations.  On 
the  final  day  of  Judgment  not  nations,  but 
Individuals  will  be  obliged  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  their  stewardship. 

Again,  the  International  order  that  Is  es- 
tablished will  recognize  that  not  political 
but  economic  needs  are  dominant,  and  that 
it  does  not  nr.atter  eo  much  to  a  people  what 
their  political  boundaries  may  be  as  how 
they  can  get  the  raw  materials  to  feed  and 
clothe  and  shelter  them  and  give  them  the 
comforts  of  life.  Obviously  people  cannot  be 
free,  or  live  as  human  beings,  if  they  have  not 
enough  to  eat. 

Moreover,  international  monopoly  pools 
will  have  to  be  brought  under  International 
control.  The  condition  existing  during  the 
past  decade  whereby  Berlin  controlled  world 
cartels  through  world  patents  because  Berlin 
achieved  world  excellence  In  scientific  re- 
8e;;rch  will  have  to  be  scrapped.  Science  Is 
for  all  mankind,  and  all  mankind  has  a  right 
to  share  In  its  benefits.  I  would  not  mini- 
mize the  problems  Involved  In  setting  up  the 
n;j  -h;r.ery  for  international  control.  In  which 
ai:  I  •  pies,  the  Germans  as  well  as  all  others, 
would  participate.  Unfortunately  thinking 
on  international  relations,  and  especially 
thinking  on  these  relations  as  subject  to  the 
laws  of   God,   has   not   kept   pace   with   the 


thinking  that  has  produced  the  wonders  of 
science  necessarily  projecting  themselves 
throughout  International  life.  But  no  mat- 
ter how  great  the  task  we  may  not  shrink 
from  It. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  a  world 
structure  for  world  order  must  have  ex- 
ecutive authority  clothed  with  police  power, 
to  be  Invoked  against  any  nation  that  would 
break  the  peace.  There  Is  no  escaping  the 
fact  that  Justice  requires  the  use  of  force, 
economic  or  military.  Nevertheless,  It  can 
be  reasonably  hoped  that  the  very  fear  of  tlve 
use  of  force  would  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  number  of  occasions  when  Its  use  would 
l>e  required. 

In  hurried  sketch  this  Is  the  machinery 
for  a  new  world  of  freedom.  Justice,  and 
democracy  In  1942.  We  may  not  let  oiu: 
prejudices,  ovir  "antis"  or  our  "pros,"  stand 
in  the  way  of  achieving  it.  Secure  In  the 
truth  as  God  haa  shown  it  to  us,  why  should 
we  fear  it  will  not  prevail? 

To  sacrifice  all  to  win  the  war.  and  to 
sacrifice  all  to  win  the  the  peace — this  Is  the 
role  of  our  country  In  1942.  The  New  World 
which  Columbus  discovered  450  years  ago 
Is  Itself  pointing  the  way  to  a  new  world. 


S:.t-::v;nt  ot  Hon,  M;!i;^rd  E.  Tydings, 
ot  Ni.-irvi->nd,  on  the  Severth  .Anni- 
versarv  ot  the  t^tahushnieiit  of  ihe 
Co':TTiims*''='!th  fif   t'le  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OP  RLMAt.Kri 
or 

HON.  KOBFRT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  19  Uegislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  November  17) ,  1942 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Tydings  J  on  the  occasion  of  the  seventh 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

My  emotions  on  this  seventh  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth are  mingled.  I  feel,  first,  a  sorrow 
that  this  day  should  find  the  Philippines 
overrun  by  a  nation  which  is  committed  to 
making  slaves  of  all  those  it  can  conquer,  a 
nation  whose  militarist  leaders  seek  goals 
completely  opposed  to  those  sought  by  the 
leaders  of  the  United  Nations. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  happy  In  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines  has  Justified  our  faith  in  the 
solidity  and  rlghtness  of  our  democratic 
beliefs.  In  peace  the  Filipinos  steadily  ad- 
vanced and  Improved  their  Commonwealth. 
In  war  the  Filipinos  fought  side  by  side,  of 
their  own  free  will — and  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that,  of  their  own  free  will — with  our  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  the  heroic  defense  of  Bataan 
and  Corregidcr.  Today,  exactly  7  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  government,  the 
Commonwealth  stands  as  one  of  the  Inde- 
pendent United  Nations 

I  consider  It  one  of  the  most  satisfying 
rewards  of  my  legislative  service  to  have 
Introduced  into  the  Senate  the  act  which 
established  the  Commonwealth — the  Tydings- 
McDuffle  Act. 

And  I  know  that  the  former  Reprf'crta- 
tive,  John  McDuffie,  who  is  now  en  the  dls- 
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trlct  bench  In  Mobile.  Ala.,  and  who  did  such 
able  work  in  guiding  the  legislation  through 
the  House,  feels  with  me  today  the  same 
deep  satisfaction  that  I  do  In  seeing  the 
Commonwealth  reach  Its  goal  of  Inde- 
pendence 

The  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  was  ratified  by 
the  Philippine  Legislature  on  May  1.  1934, 
and  on  February  8,  1935,  the  Constitution  of 
the  Philippine  Commonwealth  was  adopted. 
President  Roosevelt  approved  this  constitu- 
tion on  March  23,  and  It  was  ratified  by  a 
democratic  vote  of  the  Filipino  people  on 
May  14.  On  November  15.  1935.  the  great 
Filipino  leader.  Manuel  Quezon,  became  the 
first  president  of  the  Commonwealth.  He 
holds  that  office  now,  still  laboring  on  behalf 
cf  his  people,  defying  his  ill  health,  and  pre- 
paring for  that  day — which  the  news  from 
all  battle  fronts  tells  us  will  not  be  too  long 
In  coming — when  the  last  uniformed  Japa- 
nese shall  be  driven  from  the  Philippines  and 
the  Filipinos  will  again  take  up  their  duties 
as  a  free  people.  Then,  as  now,  the  Com- 
monwealth shall  be  a  symbol  of  the  United 
Nations  goal  of  self-government  for  all  peo- 
ples everywhere 

If  any  proof  were  needed  that  democracy 
works,  that  freemen  live  best  and  fight  best, 
we  have  It  in  the  Philippines.  That.  I  think, 
Is  the  lesson  for  us  on  this  seventh  auniver- 
eary  of  the  Commonwealth's  founding. 


Moi:t:;o;:-erv   Ward's   Repiy    to   the 
Natior..il  War  Labor  Boartl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  ROBERT  F.  RICH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19, 1942 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  November  10,  1942: 

montgomery  wards  reply  to  the  national 
war  labor  board 

November  13.  1942. 
National  War  Labor  Board. 

Department  of  Labor  Building, 

Washington,  D  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  the  National  War 
Labor  Board's  order  of  November  5.' 

In  this  order  the  Board  demands  that 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  enter  into  a  contract 
establishing  a  form  of  closed  shop  called 
"maintenance  of  membership."  together  with 
a  check-off  of  union  dues  from  wages.  Under 
this  form  of  clossd  shop,  the  employees  who 
are  members  of  the  union  would  not  be  free 
to  resign  from  the  union  without  being  dis- 
charged, and  Ward's  would  not  be  free  to 
retain  a  competent  worker  who  had  resigned 
from  the  union.  This  making  of  union 
membership  a  condition  of  employment  Is 
the  essence  of  the  closed  shop,  whatever  form 
It  may  take.  "Maintenance  of  membership  ' 
is  the  starting  phase  which  inevitably  leads 
to  the  full  closed  shop. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  quot- 
ed as  having  said,  on  November  14.  1941:  "The 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  not 
order,  nor  will  Congress  pass  legislation  or- 
dering, the  so-called  closed  shop."  Ward's  is 
In  agreement  with  this  statement  and  be- 
lieves that  the  Board's  order  Is  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  principles. 


'  This  order  affects  Ward's  mall-order  house 
and  store  at  Chicago. 


Ward's  believes  that  the  Board's  demands 
not  only  violate  the  fundamental  principles 
of  liberty  but  are  economically  unsound  and 
are  illegal  under  the  terms  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

If  the  Beard's  order  against  Ward's  Is  en- 
forced, the  pattern  will  be  established  by 
which  all  unions  In  all  Industries  can  secure 
a  form  of  closed  shop  and  check-off  merely 
by  appealing  to  the  War- Labor  Board. 

The  Board  further  ordered  a  form  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  for  Ward's.  Ward's  Is  not 
opposed  to  voluntary  arbitration.  However, 
Ward's  manangement  should  not,  as  de- 
manded by  the  Board,  abandon  responsibili- 
ties which  have  been  vested  in  it  by  the 
owner-  of  the  corporation,'  and  so  surrender 
to  outside  arbitrators  the  final  decision  on 
all  matters  which  the  union  may  wish  to 
treat  as  grievances. 

The  Board  further  ordered  that  Ward's 
guarantee  Its  wages  and  other  working  con- 
ditions for  a  1-year  period.  Ward's  believes 
that  a  fixed  duration  of  1  year  is  unsound 
In  these  uncertain  times. 

Ward's  operates  in  a  highly  competitive 
field  composed  of  1.750,000  retail  establish- 
ments. It  is  unfair  to  Impose  burdens  upon 
Ward's  and  not  upon  those  with  whom  it  is 
in  competition. 

Ward's  efforts  to  preserve  the  essential 
freedoms  between  Itself  and  Its  employees 
have  not  been  prompted  by  any  feeling  of 
antiunionism.  The  report  of  the  mediation 
panel  expressly  recognizes  this  fact.  Ward's 
policy  hrs  been  to  obey  the  law.  Ward's  has 
29  union  contracts  with  both  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  unions. 

Ward's  has  already  given  its  employees  the 
Increases  In  wages  previously  recommended 
by  the  Board.  Ward's  did  this  even  though 
Its  wages  were  already  ;  s  high  as  or  higher 
than  those  prevailing  In  the  Industry  and  had 
been  Increased  an  average  of  over  21  percent 
since  January  1941.  Ward's  Is  willing  to  in- 
clud"!  these  Increases  in  a  contract  with  the 
union.    There  Is  no  Issue  over  wages. 

The  War  Labor  Board  was  created  by  the 
President  to  replace  the  old  Defense  Media- 
tion Board.  The  Mediation  Board  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  resignation  of  the  union  mem- 
bers following  the  Board's  vote  of  nine  to 
two  against  a  closed  shop  In  the  Captive  Coal 
Mine  case.  The  War  Labor  Board.  In  name 
only.  Is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
unions,  of  Industry,  and  of  the  public.  The 
union  representatives  are  men  chosen  for 
leadership  by  the  unions,  and  have  actually 
protected  the  interests  of  the  unions.  On 
the  other  hand,  neither  Industry  nor  the  pub- 
lic have  had  any  voice  In  the  selection  of 
those  who  presumably  represent  them.  By 
their  decisions,  the  supposed  representatives 
of  Industry  and  of  the  public  have,  because  of 
inexperience,  prejudice,  or  lack  of  under- 
standing, abandoned  the  Interests  of  those 
whom,  they  were  appointed  to  represent. 

Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  Is  the 
sole  lawmaking  authority.  If  closed  shops 
and  compulsory  arbitration  are  to  become  re- 
quirements upon  employees.  It  is  Congress 
and  not  the  War  Labor  Board  which  should 
make  them  so.  Congre.ss  has  not  empowered 
the  Board  to  order  any  employer  to  do  any 
of  the  things  It  demands  of  Ward's. 

Accordingly,  Ward's  rejects  the  order  of 
the  Board.  If  Congress  Imposes  closed  shops, 
compulsory  arbitration  or  contracts  for  a 
year's  duration  on  employees,  or  if  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  Commander  in 
Chief  In  time  of  war.  directs  that  Ward's  ac- 
cept the  Board's  rulings,  which  we  earnestly 
b?lieve  are  illegal  and  uneconomic,  we  will 
respectfully  obey. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
6EWELL  AvEHY,  President. 


Deictise  PianU  Corpcrc^tion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

IJ'N.  EFRKF^FY  I    ElNKhR 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  19  (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday,  November  17) ,  1942 

Mr.  BUNKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  letters  deal- 
ing with  the  Defense  Plants  Corpora- 
tion, as  published  in  the  Washington 
Merry-go-Round,  column  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  November  19, 
1942.  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Washington  MERRY-Go-RoruD 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

(Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  in  a  letter  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Washington  Post,  protests  that  state- 
ments made  by  Drew  Pearson  on  November 
13  regarding  purchase  of  power  by  the  De- 
fense Plant  Corporation  are  not  true,  and  Mr. 
Pearson  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr  Jones 
answering,  from  his  viewpoint,  the  charges 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The 
Post  herewith  presents  Mr.  Jones'  letter  and 
Mr.  Pearson's  reply.) 

A   LETTER 

Dear  Mr.  Meyer:  The  Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round.  released  to  you  as  a  subscriber 
on  November  13.  once  more — as  has  repeat- 
edly been  the  case  In  the  past — contained 
untrue  statements  about  me  and  the  work  of 
the  agencies  under  my  supervision. 

Defense  Plant  Corporation  Is  not  buying 
power  from  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  for  the 
operation  of  the  aluminum  plant  at  Lake 
Catherine,  Ark.,  at  9  95  mills,  as  the  column 
states.  The  rate  is  ti.93  mills,  based  on  a  95- 
percent  load  factor.  Power  for  two  big  alu- 
minum plants  in  New  York  State  and  one  in 
New  Jersey  is  costing  between  6  and  7  mills. 
Defense  Plant  Corporation  has  contracted  for 
privately  produced  power  at  the  best  price 
obtainable  wherever  public  power  was  not 
available. 

The  column  states  that  Defense  Plant  Cor- 
poration failed  to  make  use  of  all  the  Govern- 
ment power  obtainable  from  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  Grand  River  Dam  on  Okla- 
homa for  sale  at  the  low  rate  of  5  5  mills.  The 
power  was  never  available  •o  Defense  Plant 
Corporation  at  this  price.  Defense  Plant  Cor- 
poration is  buying  all  of  the  power  available 
to  It  from  the  Grand  River  Dam  through  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  It  is 
paying  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
5.83  mills  for  the  power,  based  on  a  95-percent 
load  factor,  and  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration now  contends  that  this  rate  l.s 
too  low,  and  has  a^ked  that  It  be  raised. 
Both  power  contracts,  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  War  Production  Board,  are  only 
temporary,  as  the  aluminum  plant  i£  already 
producing  half  of  the  power  It  uses,  and  will 
produce  all  of  It  as  soon  as  the  machinery 
can  be  made  available. 

Eight  Government-owned  aluminum  Ingot 
plants  throughout  the  country  are  being  op- 
erated by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  As 
a  basis  for  calculating  the  compensation  to 
the  aluminum  company,  power  for  these 
plants  is  figured  at  3  mills,  although  a  great 
deal  of  It  costs  Defense  Plant  Corporation 
only  2  mills  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  prof- 
Its  from  the  plants,  if  there  is  a  profit,  goes 
to  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  and  15  percent 
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to    ihe    aluminum    compa    y      "T"  i>     crlumn 
made  an   untrue  .  tatement  "    the  alu- 

minum contract  on  a  former  ucc^slon.  and 
was  Icrced  to  make  a  public   cor  ectlon 

I  request  that  ycu  give  this  lette-  the  same 
promlnrnece  that  you  gave  the  rolumn  to 
which  It  refers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jesse  H    Jones. 
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charge  me  w;U;  untru'hs  when  I  stated  en 
Novembe-  13  that  the  Federal  Pdwcr  Com- 
miaslou  bad  scheduled  a  hear^n"  to  Investi- 
gate the  purchase  of  power  by  yoiir  Defense 
Plant  Corporation  from  private  pjwcr  com- 
panies at  the  high  rate  of  9  95  mills,  and 
then  turned  arcund  and  snld  It  to  the 
Aluminum  Corporation  of  AmerKa  at  Lake 
Catherine,  Ark  .  for  only  3  mills  when  ycu 
might  have  purchased  pc;wer  nv.:  rr.-aper 
from  the  Government's  own  u  :  i  River 
project  in  Okld.homa. 

In  reply  let  me  say  that  I  cannot  help  it 
if  the  Federal  Power  Ccmmlsei' n  chooses 
to  Investigate  ycur  operations.  ]  note  you 
do  not  deny  that  this  Investlgatlo  i  has  been 
scheduled,  though  twice  your  piople  have 
been  anxious  to  get  it  postponed  and  it  Is 
now  set  for  I>ecember  14  Furthermore,  the 
figures  quoted  In  my  column  were  from  data 
before  the  Ftderal  Power  Commission,  wh.ch 
obviously  has  some  reason  to  doubt  the  ac- 
curacy of  your  figures  or  they  W(  ild  not  be 
inve.stlgatlng 

May  I  suggest  that  you  r  •  x  .  .:.•  your 
figures  to  make  sure  that  your  ^  >  :  i.iiates 
have  not  made  some  mistake.  L  .:  .i  very 
busy  man.  with  the  entire  Department  of 
Commerce  and  all  the  ramlflca^'^  >''  nf  Fed- 
eral Loan  Administration  under  :  I  realize 
that  you  cannot  handle  all  of  t;.  '  maters 
personally.  Therefore,  it  occur 
some  of  your  ,-\:'  ■t(1,:i  itf?  rt-.i^v  ': 
same  mls^Rk"  rpg  l:;,!  ;  .'  :  mt  ■ 
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Light,  the  company  of  your  late  :  net. Li,  Har- 
vey Couch,  who  served  with  ycu  \.<n  the  Re- 
constnirtion  Finance  Corporation 

In  other  wr-rd"!,  the  Goverr.mer.t  was  ready 
at  Grarri  :;:'.•>'  •■  i.e.,::,-  :<.;•■  ,-■  ,:\  of  Lake 
Catherines  cuu-icie  p-jAcr  ne^'c-.  ..:  a  cheaper 
rate,  and  yet  you.  a  servant  of  t  .e  Govern- 
ment, crr.f'^.c^rr*  f^r  a  large  pt  rt  of  your 
power  n^  •■  1.-*  '-'  •-;  a  private  company  at  a 
higher  rate. 

Then,  last  Aueust  2 — your  subc 
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such  pressure  on  your  Defense  Plant  Corpora- 
tion that  you  finally  loaned  the  circuit 
breakers,  and  the  Grand  River  power  on 
Au(?u.''t  21  was  hooked  up 

But  during  the  19  days  cf  delay,  the  Gov- 
ernment lost  around  8100.000.  for  during  that 
time  Grand  River  had  saved  up  its  water, 
expecting  to  supply  your  aluminum  plant  In 
August  ^©rb^lng  unable  to  connect,  it  had 
to  c^ump^lts  water  at  the  dump  rate  of  one 
mill  TO^tlie  private  power  pool.  Then  your 
friends  of  the  Arkan.'=as  Power  and  Light  et 
al.  turned  round  and  sold  this  1-mill  power 
back  to  you  lor  9  95,  and  you  turned  round 
and  sold  it  to  Alcoa  for  only  3  mills. 

Thus  the  Government  lost  on  every  trans- 
action. 

I  note  you  do  not  deny  that  you  are  selling 
Alcoa  power  for  only  3  mills,  but  you  do 
deny  that  you  are  paying  Arkansas  Power 
and  Light  9  95  mills.  Instead,  you  say  ycu 
are  paying  them  6.93  mills.  Even  at  ycur 
own  figure,  however,  there  Is  quite  a  gap  be- 
tween buying  power  for  6  93  mills  and  selling 
it  for  3  mills. 

However,  experts  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission do  not  accept  your  6  93  figure,  which 
apparently  you  arrived  at  by  figuring  on  a 
65.000-kllov.-att  load,  whereas  you  have  only 
been  takint?  32  500  kilowatts  from  Arkansas 
Power  and  Light  Figuring  on  the  actual 
amount  of  power  used,  I  believe  your  sub- 
ord, nates  will  confirm  the  fact  that  the 
actual  ccst  to  the  Government  for  private 
power  was  around  9  95 

In  concUi-slon.  I  cannot  see  why,  U  the 
truth  is  r^n  your  side,  you  should  t>ecome  so 
concerned  about  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's Investigation.  If  you  are  right,  a 
wholesome  InvestiEration  should  prove  yovir 
posi**on  to  the  public.  If  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  fisrures  quoted  In  my  column 
are  wrong,  then  the  investigation  will  bo 
prove 

However.  I  am  awfully  glad  you  wrote  your 
letter  to  all  my  newspapers.  It  Is  a  very 
Important  document  l)ecause  it  admits  offi- 
cially for  the  first  time  :hat  the  Government 
in  getting  no  price  benefit  from  Bonneville 
Dam.  Grand  Cotilee.  and  all  the  other  public 
power  projects  built  at  large  expense  to  the 
taxpaver 

You  stati  that  you  are  selling  the  alu- 
mt  um  company  power  for  only  3  mills,  be- 
cause in  srvne  places  you  are  buying  for  as 
low  as  2  mills — which,  of  course,  means  from 
Bonneville  and  the  public-power  projects. 
In  other  w^rtis.  the  cheap  2-mill  power  you 
get  from  the  taxpayer  Is  actually  used  to 
counterbalance.  If  not  finance,  the  higher  6- 
and  9-mil!  power  you  get  from  Niagara  and 
Hudson  and  from  Arkansas  Power  and  Light. 
One  objective  of  Congress  in  voting  these  big 
public-pov  "r  projec's  was  to  bring  rates 
down  throughout  the  country.  But,  now. 
under  your  set-up.  private  power  rates  con- 
tinue high  and  the  aluminum  company  is 
the  chief  beneficiary. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Drew  Pearson. 
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HON,  ALFRED  .J.  FLLIOTT 

OF    CM  IFr  R  VA 

IN  THE     iOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZ3 

T'  irsday.  November  19.  1942 

M:      i;iUOTT    Of    California.      Mr. 

.'=^; .  i.-;or.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

::.,.:£•:;  in    he  Rf-okd.  I  include  the  fol- 


lov;lng   poem   by  Ernest   G.   Dudley,  cf 
Exeter,  Calif,: 

THE    CARD    OR    THE    FLAG? 

A  farmer  arose  from  his  bed  before  dawn. 
His   boiies   were    still    aching,   his   tired   face 

drawn. 
His  boy  had  been  drafted,  his  hired  man  too; 
His  hay  needed  raking,  there  was  milking  to 

do: 
His    tractor    was    broken,    no    mechanics    to 

wcrk; 
In  unionized  factories,  unions  taught  them 

to  shirk. 
His  wife  and  his  daughter,  worked  early  and 

late. 
Their  hands  raw  and  blistered,  from  pitch- 
fork and  rake. 
The  loyal  and  honest,  their  faith  was  sore 

tried. 
By  numerous  talks  from  a  certain  flres.de. 
Ceilings  for  farm  prices,  but  the  blue  sky  for 

wages. 
The  economic  monstrosity  of  hlstory't  pages. 

Farm  labor  was  scarce,  the  competitive  price 

With  unionized  labor,  was  Just  about  thrice. 

The  administration  however,  had  made  It 
quite  plain. 

That  labor's  demands  they  would  surely  main- 
tain. 

He  thought  of  the  radio,  and  that  Labor  Day 
speech. 

■When  he  learned  that  the  fanner  was  a  blood- 
sucking leech. 

That  farm  parity  prices,  a  New  Deal  seduc- 
tion. 

Should  not  be  determined  through  the  cost 
of  production. 

That  fifteen  dollars  per  day  was  a  steel  work- 
er's check. 

Plus  a  forty-hour  week,  double  pay,  tnd  by 
heck 

Vacation  and  tires,  by  a  Government  decree. 

For  unionized  labor,  but  not  for  tho=e  three. 

Employers  are  forced  to  collect  union  dues, 
A  war  chest  for  labor,  when  an  election  en- 
sues. 
When    quitting    times    comes,    labor's    day's 

work  Is  done. 
But  the  farmer  works  on,  long  after  ttie  sun 
Has  sunk  In  the  West,  and  the  stars  chining 

bright 
Proclaims  It  is  bedtime,  proclaims  It  Is  night. 
Tliey  had  worked  eighteen  hours,  his  daughter 

and  wife. 
But  If  unions  worked  half,  organizers  caused 

strife. 
His  son  would  be  shot  11  he  struck  for  more 

pay. 
But  strikes  stop  production,  day  after  day. 
The  farmer  groaned  as  he  lay  on  his  Ixd  with 

a  sag. 
For  he  realized  a  union  card,  overshadowed 

bis  flag. 

— Ernest   G.  Dvdley. 
Exeter,  Calit  .  Orfo'b''r  15,  1942. 
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EXTENSION  OP  \  :  :!M'K  ^ 
or 

HON  R^Y  O.WOODRUFF 

or  .Miv.ii:cAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAl  IVEd 

Thursday  .November  19. 1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
an  old  friend.  He  is  a  highly  train^'d  and 
skillful  member  of  the  medical  p-of ossion. 
Ho  is  a  man  highly  regarded  by  thousands 
of  members  of  his  profession,  and  In  Iv.s 


letter  presents  views,  particularly  on  the 
proposed  rationing  of  fuel  oil,  which  aie 
entitled  to  the  respect  and  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress.  Unci- r 
unanimru-  co-sent  to  extend  my  romaiks 
in  the  Pf((  rn  I  include  the  letter  to 
whlc'^  T  h  \x  referred : 

NO^-EMECT.   1      1042. 

Congressman  !     r    Woodeutt. 

Washington.  D  C  i 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  success  in  the  recent  election.  The 
Democrats  profess  surprise  at  the  results  but 
to  the  country  at  large  it  was  no  surprise. 
It  indicated  that  the  people  are  thoroughly 
fed  up  on  regimentation  In  any  of  Its  forms. 
•  •  •  •  « 

This  gas  rationing  to  save  rubber  has,  of 
course,  to  be  done  the  h::(.  w  v,      The  bun- 
glesome  expensive  red-U4>t    *.i>      Instead  of 
aiictting   400   or    500    miles    per    monih    on 
speedometer  readings,  base  lines  fixed  by  re- 
moval cf  adjusting  pins  and  putting  on  a 
sen.l — a  way  which  gives  all,  regardless  of  size 
of  car,  the  same  mileage,  we  adopt  a  system 
which  requires  needless  printing  of  coupons — 
red  tape  on  getting  chanses,  etc..  a  system 
based  on  an  average  basis  of   15   miles  per 
gc-llon,  without  regard  to  what  a  car  actually 
uses.    Incidentally,  a  car  uses  more  ga.s  as  it 
gets  older  and  now  uses  more  gas  because  of 
the   present  low   high-octane   content.     The 
predicated  15  miles  per  gallon  upon  which 
this  cockeyed  system  Is  based  has  no  equity 
In  It.     It  is  Just  another  example  of  stupid 
red  t.aDe  which  takes  no  note  of  basic  facts. 
There    Is   plenty    of    evidence    given    In    the 
opinion  of  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion of  Michigan  that  a  mere  reduction  of 
speeds  to  35  miles  per  hour  will  conseive  rub- 
ber quite  as  well  as  any  method.     Certain  It 
Is   that   regulation   by    speedometer   records 
and  a  speed  reduction  tc  35  mlleB  per  hour 
Is  a  more  sensible,   logical,  and   reasonable 
solution  of  the  problem  than  by  this  system 
about  to  be  put  In  operation.     Tires  vear  out 
by  nonuse  nearly  p.s  much  as  by  use.    Run- 
ning a  car  500  or  600  miles  per  month  is  com- 
patible with  Just  as  long  a  life  In  usefulness 
of  a  tire  as  by  the  "lay  up.  nonuse,"  stup  d 
method,  which  does  not  take  Into  consider- 
ation the  general  detrlm.ental  "elow-up  "  that 
Is  Inevitable  In  ci^Sf    of  business  under  the 
present  system.    The  war  effort  Is  bound  to 
slow  up.  also  bu«}ne8s  In  general.    Taxes  are 
collected.  It  Is  well  to  remember,  on  actual 
business  turn-over,  not  on  the  lack  cf  It.    An 
administration  vhlch  has  a  record  of  financ- 
ing only  by  deficits  cannot  appreciate  this 
point  of  view. 

Another  thing  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion as  a  professional  man.  This  lowering  of 
home  temperatures  to  65 ^  F.  In  oil-heated 
homfes  Is  Just  afklng  for  trouble.  It  lays  us 
wide  open  for  an  influenza  epidemic.  Ycu 
know  what  happened  In  World  War  No.  1  with 
Influenza.  Sunreon  General  Parran.  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  warns 
about  this  also.  In  my  near  relatives  I  have 
seen  one-half  dozen  cases  of  cold.'?,  and  one 
cace  of  pneumonia.  There  Is  already  spotted 
Incidence  of  Influenza  In  the  State.  A  war 
worker  coming  home,  tired  after  a  long,  hard 
d  v"v  ^. ork,  resistance  low,  goes  Into  an  under- 
h'  •  •  house  He  is  more  than  liable  to  con- 
tract a  head  cold  or  a  sinus  Infection  Some 
of  thesfl  are  contaglou.'?  and  can  conceivably 
spread  through  a  plant. 

It  ftrlke.";  me  as  dangerously  dumb  to  Ignore 
such  a  situation.  A  real  effort  should  be 
made  to  cure  the  cause  of  the  cil  ration.  Not 
an  ordinary  effort,  but  an  extraordinary  one. 
Thou.sands  r  '  rl  box  cars  could  be  shored 
tip  ln«lde  bv  humps  and  braces — made  Into 
emergency  trucks.  No  skilled  labor  or  pri- 
ority material  Involved.  Stupid  regimenta- 
tion plus  threats  of  $10,000  fine  and  1  year 
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Impnsonment  are  no  solution,  nor  Is  a  further 
restriction  of  fuel  oil  now  threatened  in  the 
East.  There  is  no  shortage  of  fuel  oil  at  the 
sources — only  a  problem  of  distribution,  and 
from  my  point  cf  view  as  well  as  th'it  of 
millions  of  others,  there  Is  no  more  urgent 
problem  facing  us  today. 

One  gets  pessimistic  cf  getting  any  action 
on  an  important  question.  Too  much  special 
experimenting  going  on.  Clipping:  enclosed 
about  conditions  In  Puerto  Rico,  th3  people 
are  not  too  damn  dumb  to  understand  the 
cauie  of  it  either.  Greorge  A.  Malcolm,  at- 
torney general  for  Puerto  Rico  is  now  picked 
out — making  the  situation  worse. 

I  hope  that  the  present  Republican  mem- 
bership in  Congress  will  do  something  about 
this  fuel-oil  situation  before  any  uvtcward 
conditions  supervene. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration  of  the 
above,  and  wishing  you  the  best  for  ycur  next 
term  In  Ccnpress, 

I  am  sincerelv  vours. 


Hon.  Fr'  rk  !^"o\  Sfcetary  of  i.^"-  N.tvv. 
Fi.'^t  ^V-'-brr  of  d  ?*.€v.G':r\{::  C  -^..^t 
tc  Vi;;:t  ?*kK...i>o;t,  Fa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

Qi.    .  ,  ~   ■  .  v-_v»NIA 

IN  TTTE  HOUbt  oi    USPRESEmATlVES 

Thnrsdoy.  Novrrnher  19.  1942 

111-  WEKSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  McKet sport, 
Pa.,  a  city  along  the  Monongahela  River, 
with  a  population  of  55,000,  in  the  center 
of  an  industrial  area  of  dlmost  a  quarter 
of  a  mHlion  pecple,  can  truly  be  t  armed 
"The  heUrt  of  the  ar-senal  of  democracy." 
The  Christy  Park  plant  of  the  National 
Tube  Co.,  McKeesport.  is  well  on  its  way 
toward  producing  its  record  two  mil- 
lionth bomb. 

Secretary  of  the  Nat^y.  Prank  Knox, 
heard  of  McKcesport's  accomplishments 
but  never  visited  that  area.  At  tlie  re- 
quest of  the  officials  of  th'  B  irt  Poster 
Post,  American  Legion.  !.!  • -f'esp'>rt.  I 
first  approached  the  S-^  :  '.  •  *  'he 
Navy  last  May  r^'ono'-**' ^  h.m  lo  be  the 
Armistice  Day  sr  -^  :  After  several 
letters,  the  Secretary  accepted. 

Novprr''>pr  11  l^A2  w'!I  lo?->e  live  in  the 
:rit  rnOi.fo  oi  ' 'vi:-;.r.d^  ol  M;K'  esporters. 
f^-,  •■!  •'.  ■  ;..!  .  >  v.r  ;;i:  d'  ,i  .!■  ; -..^  Alleghe- 
ny Cuun:;,-  A;:vJort  ;n  »::-  L'"'k:;t^P'i  Sne- 
cial,  not  a  dull  ir.^':"-"r,t  ',:i.'-  r/  '  The 
shell  plant-;  :.»  J.  I-  L.  V  n  Vuc.  and 
Christy  Pai  V. .  M  Ki  ..';).'  • .  v.  ere  toured  by 
theSecretary  and  his  party.  Thro'ighout 
the  tcur  th--'  Pcr-.-^tar-  .s'.nrr''d  tc  .speak 
with  n".;.n\  r!  Ti  !n'  :  nri  i  w,(.'men  em- 
ployees. He  was  indf  ed  happy  to  get 
right  down  into  the  grass  roots  of  pro- 
duction and,  as  he  sa'd.  he  was  thillled 
'.wh  h;^  vi-,t  Sf<;rt;;rv  Knox  also  vis- 
11.  u  ihr  bit  .11,-1)  ;  r:  >:.i',!'n  His  cominR 
to  Mi.Kec.>iJ(  1  ■  a'  'hi:-:  rn:  ;:al  .'uac'.ure  of 
tly  uar  — J';:-'  :A:-'r  the  ct>  r.;ng  ol  *he 
^.■ti.:i.;  fiont  iM  Air'.CH — :s  an  nonor  Mc- 
K-r-pi-r  w,]i  ,:_,:  c\v^y.>h  The  Secre- 
laiy's  visit  to  ^^UK^-csyrri  has  special 
significance  :»s  Ih  i-  th.-  f.i.-;t  member  of 
;i  P:'i.:..,IaiL'i  Ca^.M,.i  :u  v. .:.;.  M.K:    .sport. 


America  is  honored  in  having  as  its 
Secretary  of  the  Na\T  a  capable,  vigor- 
ous, and  fighting  Secretary.  Following 
Uie  Pearl  Harbor  catastrophe  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941.  he  was  not  content  with  sec- 
ond-hand reports  about  what  happened 
there.  He  hoppt-ti  into  a  Navy  bombar 
and  flew  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  see  for  him- 
self. The  Secreti.ry's  address  delivered 
at  the  Armistice  Day  banquet  at  the  Al- 
pne  Hotel,  McKeesport,  was,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  one  of  the  outstanding  ad- 
dresses of  his  career,  packed  tight  with 
the  real  fighting  spiiit  which  the  Honor- 
able Frank  Knox  typifies. 

As  a  representative  cf  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial district  in  America,  I  am  cer- 
tainly proud  of  our  Secretary  cf  the  Navy, 
the  Honorable  Prank  Knox,  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstonding  Americans  and  one 
of  the  most  able  members  cf  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  He  fought  for  his  coun- 
try as  a  private  with  the  famed  Rough 
Fiiders  of  1898;  he  fought  with  the  armed 
forces  in  World  V/ar  No.  1 ;  and,  today,  he 
is  doing  an  exceJlent  job  in  carrying  out 
his  duties  in  aiding  America  and  the 
United  Nations  win  a  complete  victory 
against  her  ruthless  enemies — the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  Secretiiry  Knox  and  ail 
Americans. 

As  a  part  ol  j:.y  i 'marks,  I  am  happy 
to  include  the  Armistice  Day  address  cf 
S<?cretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox: 

A  second  front  Is  open— '^ide  open.  This 
w.2ek  we  have  laui:ched  an  historic  under- 
taking. The  stakes  In  Africa  are  of  Incal- 
culable magnitude  to  us  and  to  all  the  United 
Nations — and  to  France,  that  great  and  an- 
cient empire,  the  benign  friend  of  cur  infancy 
as  a  raticn  and  our  heroic  crrr'r.anlon  In  anrs 
In  the  Ftr.'^t  World  War  Striken  Prance  will 
struggle  to  her  feet  again.  Great  races  are 
not  ?.o  easily  enslaved,  and  when  the  AxiS 
oppressors  crowd  the  exits  cf  the  world  the 
proud  banners  of  the  Prerch  will  be  flying 
again  In  the  forefront  of  the  victorious  free 
pi^oples  of  the  earth. 

I  was  a  soldier  in  the  American  Exi>edltlon- 
ary  Force  Arml.«;t!ce  Day  hrs  always  meant 
a  lot  to  me.  When  we  bU  stood  for  2  minutes 
at  11  o'clock  and  faced  east,  a  host  of  stirring 
memories,  sad  and  happy  memories,  crowded 
my  head  and  my  heart.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
crrtury  we  have  observed  this  day  as  a  day  of 
rejoicing.  But  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
Is  no  more.  Somehow  we  thought  the 
armistice  was  the  end.  Th.^  boys  came  back, 
mo«t  of  the  boys  came  ^ack.  from  Prance, 
But  now  they're  gone  aeain — not  to  Prance 
alone,  but  to  Europe,  Asia.  Africa;  gone  out 
to  finish  some  unfinished  business  that  hfiS 
b.?en  on  the  books  since  that  joyotos  Novem- 
ly?r  day  34  years  ago — and  our  thoughts,  our 
anxious  thoughts,  are  on  today  and  tomor- 
row and  not  yesterdr.y.  For  yesterday  Is  a 
reproach;  yesterday  is  a  breach  of  faith  with 
the  boys  who  did  not  come  back  from  France; 
but  tomorrow  Is  full  of  hope.  Hope  that  the 
work  they  commenced  we  cnn  and  will  finish. 
Yes,  Armlstlc*  Day  has  stidd»-nly  lost  much 
of  Its  meaning  Indeed  I  am  told  that  many 
communities  throughout  cur  land  today  are 
ri.ot  even  celebrating  Armlhtfce  Day, 

They  are  calling  It  "Win-the-War  Day." 
But  whatever  we  call  this  c5ny  our  purpose  is 
the  same.  We  celebra'e  this  day  as  the  end 
cif  war  and  In  so  doing  we  declare  our  love 
cf  peace.  It  matters  little  whet  we  call  It. 
y.r.  vrhrther  this  be  Armistice  Day  or  Wln- 
•>  f  V.  ar  Day.  It  Is  first  of  all  one  day  the  less 
tl.at  separates  us  from  a  lun  '-  "  >  u!  l, 
we  may  reveren'^ly  observe   t  :    >;<r    h* 

Vit;  ■■);->■  D;.;.  ,     'i'.i.:  ,:..,iy  may  be  ut-^r      It  iTu-y 
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be  far.     1  do   r.ot  knew      But  one 
do  luiow.  It  win  come.     The  days 
w.ll  ccme  a?aln. 

In   1C59   Abr.ih:im   Lincoln   made  a 
before  the  Stale  Agricultural  Society 
wauUre      Speaking   ot    the   war   clo 
hover.ni?  over  our  land,  llncnln  told 
an  ancient  king  who  once  called  upo 
wise  men  and  ccmmanded  them  to 
him  the  one  truth  of  the  universe. 
men  p<  '  aud  hard,  itnd 

forth  V.  <•  •entence.    The 

Mid    "And  thui.  too.  ahall  pass  away 

What  waa  lr\i«  In  Uncolns  dnrk 
true  In  th#«»     Thla  war.  to<i,  shall  ; 
Once  auain   the  atreeta  of  Mi*Ke«.-r 
echo  With  a  great  eelebratJcn  the 
jgjd  M  jrtar*  ifo  toninht      When    t 
cornea  I  bop*  w«   will   p;tu.se   a   m( 
cur  Jubilation    to  remember   that   N 
bight  in  1818  when  we  almost  won 
war.    Almost,  but  not  quite.     And  w 
Kreat  day  comes  again  and  »"  • 
to  all  th«>se  Americans  who  tfV. 
1343  and  19 —  I  know  not  whai;  le 
forget  those  clhfr  grfat  Americans  v 
m   1917  and   1918.   who  died   that 
have  another  chance.     And.  by  the 
Ccd  and  our  strong  right  arm.  let 
the  faith  with  those  who  won  for  us 
ond  chance.     Let  u.s  see  to  It  that 
rve    finish    well    whit    they    started 
Let  us  see  to  It  that  this  conflict 
ond  In  another  so-called  armistice- 
breathing    Fpnce    between    w.irs.     Le : 
short,  when  that  great  day  comes 
rejoicing  with  a  little  solemn  reflei; 
the  debt  we  ewe  the  fallen,  then 
lei  U5  amid  all  the  rejoicing  And  a 
to  reflect  on  the  awful  resp<jns;blllty 
and  to  oursrlv<*s  that  Is  our  Americar 
In  the  world  to  come. 

Yes.  "this,  too.  7.111  pass  away." 
that  Joyous  day  Is   to  ccme  will 
much  on  those  of  us  who  are  here 
upon  those  other  Americans  who  ar 
moment  flghtlng  and  dying  far  a-* ay 
before  in  military  hisiory  has  the 
been    as    Important    as    It    Is    tcda} 
before  has  war — mortal  war  from  w 
la  no  turning  back,  no  compromise 
or  death—  never  before.  I  say.  has 
enveloped  so  vast  a  portion  of  tlie 
globe.     Never    before   has    the   figh 
teen  so  utterly  dependent  on   the 
factory  back  home      We  have  a  Job 
port  and  supply  all   around   the   w 
challenges    imagination.     Tlie    enenjy 
en  relatively  short  Interior  Unea  of 
nicatlon    and   supply    radiating    fr 
and    Ti^kyo.     We    fight    on    endle- 
lines     from     McKeespcrt.     frcra     P» 
from  the  Industrial  and  shipping  c 
this  country  to  all  the  corners  of 
We  have  to  train  and  transport  the 
sjme  theaters  we  have  to  make  and 
everything  from  shoes  to  ships;  almo^ 
thing    b'!t    drinking    water,    and 
even  that      It's  a  heil  of  a  jc  -' 
cnly  way  to  v/ln. 

I  know  and  you  know  that  the  mer 
fight. ng  under  our  Bng  are  willi 
their  all.    Mai^y  have  already  given  tJ 
It  wiil  be  the  fate  of  many  others  ne 
to  return  to  their  native  land 
men  there  is  no  computing  of  pror.|C 
hours  of  work — no  stmt  m  the  full 
of  their  devotion. 

I  do  not  have  to  ask  you  whether 
front    can    match    that    record    of 
sacrifice  and  counige      I  do  not  h 
you  whether  we  on  the  home  ficn 
more      I  k.iow  and  you   know  that 
home  front  we  are  not  doing  all  w' 
fast  as  we  can.  to  bring  an  end  to 

I  make  this  statement  deliberate! 
the  full  knowledJ»e  that  here  In  th 
o    '    .:  our  country  3  »:re.<'ts:  [':■:  c 
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centrations of  management  and  labor.  I 
make  this  statcTient  In  the  full  knowledge 
that  many  Army -Navy  "E"  pennants  fly  from 
plants  in  this  section,  and  that  this  section 
h.->s  already  set  many  production  records. 

Aw.iy  back  in  May — when  I  wa?  first  Invited 
to  th.s  gatherlnf:  by  Congressman  Weiss — the 
one  mililonth  bomb  had  already  been  turned 
out  by  the  Christy  Park  Works  of  the  Na- 
tional Tube  Co  ,  an  afllllate  of  United  States 
Steel.  Other  pL.ats  In  this  section  have  made 
phencmci^.al  lerords  in  their  effort  to  In- 
crea.'ie  war  pro<luctlon.  Still  more  recorda 
Will  be  made  In  the  future. 

But  even  though  this  section  deserved 
nothing  but  pr»Ue — and  In  all  sincerity  It 
dcjerve*  much  praise — it  would  still  be  perti- 
nent to  ask,  In  the  name  of  the  men  who 
are  fighting  and  dying  and  the  many  that 
are  to  follow:  I<  it  not  possible  to  Increase 
production  still  more? 

Just  recently  I  read  a  weighty  and  scholarly 
analysis  of  some  of  the  factors  wiilch  are 
supposed  to  be  let.arding  production.  It  was 
not  biased  In  ariy  preconceived  direction — It 
did  not  set  out  to  prove  a  pertlcular  thesis. 
I's  sole  aim  was  to  learn  what  factors  re- 
t;irded  production. 

Without  going  into  any  Involved  statistics, 
I  can  tell  you  that  it  arrived  at  three  gen- 
ernl  cnnclusicns.  two  major  and  one  miner, 
which  are  familiar  to  all  of  us  Depite  the 
fact  that  we  have  all  heard  them  before. 
I  think  ycu  would  be  interested  to  hear  them 
repeated.  In  doing  so  I  do  not  endorse  them 
as  sound  ccnclu.sicns.  I  don't  know  whether 
thoy  are  or  not  But  if  they  are  I  believe 
they  are  problems  which  can  and  must  be 
solved. 

Rrst  was  reluctance  on  the  part  of  labor 
to  make  an  all-out  cflTcrt  and  sacrifice,  be- 
cause it  bf^lieved  that  management  wou'd  not 
make  a  like  sacrifice.  In  addition,  labor  was 
demanding  an  increased  voice  in  war  produc- 
tion as  the  price  of  Increased  effort. 

Second,  and  equally  Important,  was  the 
dissatisfaction  cf  management  over  profits, 
and  the  fear  that  labor's  gains  were  of  .such 
growing  magnitude  that  they  threatened  the 
very  existence  cf  management  Itself. 

These  were  the  two  major  findings  of  fac- 
tors which  are  retarding  production. 

The  third  was  a  distru.st  among  groups  of 
both  management  and  labor  of  certain  ele- 
ments of  our  war  leadership,  particularly  cf 
so-called  "brass  hats  " 

Now  these  objections  and  prote.=:ts  are  all 
valid  and  unde;-standab!e,  according  to  the 
angle  from  whl<h  they  are  viewed.  Labor's 
complaints  are  p)erfectly  logical  to  labor,  and 
management's  to  management. 

But  there  are  ether  parties  In  Interest  In 
this  country.  There  are  millions  of  restless, 
anxious  people  who  have  no  part  in  labor- 
management  conflict.  And  there  Is  another 
interested  party  who  will  not  understand  any 
of  these  causes  of  disaffection  and  delay  and 
win  look  upon  them  only  with  scorn  and 
cc>ntempt.  The  American  soldier,  sailor,  or 
marine  who  Is  new  fighting  and  dying  that 
we  may  live,  can  ask.  can  demand,  the  tjcst 
we've  got.  everything  we've  got.  In  the  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  alone,  there 
are  new  mors  than  13.000  of  these  Interested 
th:rd  parties  nho  are  li3:?d  as  dead  or 
missing. 

Their  memory  will  be  shcimed  a:id  dishon- 
ored by  any  American  who  refuses  his  best 
effort,  or  who  refuses  to  make  sacrifices  at 
the  expen.se  of  xiwer.  profit,  or  convenience. 
When  pny  corllict  arises  between  manage- 
ment and  labor.  I  beg  them  to  remember 
th-^t  an  interested  third  pr.rty  is  standing 
silently  by — an  American  in  ui:lfcrm  who  is 
working  harder  than  any  of  us  and  who  can- 
rot  speak  becav.se  he  is  far  away.  I  will  not 
admit  and  I  do  not  believe  that  msnzgeraert 
or  laf-or  could  or  would  countenance  any 
deliy  In  production  If  they  stop  to  consider 


that  the  price  must  be  paid  in  prolongation 
of  this  agony  of  war.  and  ultimately  in  Ami  r- 
Ican  blood. 

Realizing  this  truth,  I  believe  that  man- 
agement and  labor  can  and  will  put  aside  all 
complaints  between  themselves  and  between 
each  other,  forgetting  that  they  are  members 
of  a  faction,  and  remembering  only  that  they 
are  loyal  Americans  embarked  together  on  a 
perilous  Journey.  I  am  told  that  our  pro- 
duction of  war  materials  can  be  Increased  l)y 
20  to  25  percent,  without  increnaing  hours 
of  labor  or  reducing  prcflta.  This  la  not  un 
Idle  statement.  It  la  based  on  reports  to 
me  both  by  production  olTlciala  and  workers 
themselves.  It  can  be  achieved  by  an  in- 
crease m  management  emclcncy.  by  a  rcdu:- 
tlon  In  worker  t  bsentccism.  by  a  decrease 
m  defective  wort;maii.<hlp.  Industrial  acci- 
dents, and  stoppages.  We  are  bound  to  hn;o 
material  shortages.  Perhaps  many  of  you 
have  had  them  already  But  many  of  you 
have  not.  And  when  the  materials  are  at 
hand  we  can,  I  am  certain,  get  faster,  better 
production  with  the  manpower  we  have.  A 
25-percent  Increase  In  production  would  be 
equpl  to  adding  an  army  of  millions  of  ad- 
ditional trained  workers.  Such  an  addition 
would  be  a  telling  blow  to  our  enemies,  bring- 
ing nearer  th?  day  when  "This,  too,  shall  pass 
away."  and  we  can  address  ourselves  to  the 
problems  of  peace. 

As  to  the  so-called  "brass  hats."  let  me  toll 
you  a  story  which  has  just  been  brought  baek 
from  the  Pacific  by  Lt.  Merrltt  Williams, 
chaplain  of  the  aircraft  carrier  Wasp,  mor- 
tally stricken  by  three  Japanese  torpedoes. 

Chn.plain  Williams  was  the  third  last  mm 
to  go  over  the  side  when  the  Wasp  was  aban- 
doned. As  he  helped  the  men  to  leave  tlie 
ship,  he  looked  into  the  water  below  h;m 
and  saw  a  second-class  seaman  In  danger  of 
drowning.  The  seaman  obviouely  did  not 
know  how  to  swim.  Suddenly  another  man 
swam  to  the  rescue,  removing  his  life-jacket 
and  :7lvlng  It  to  the  struggling  enl.sted  mtn. 
The  man  who  performed  this  rescue  was  rot 
merely  a  "brass  hat"  but  the  son  of  a  "brass 
hat" — Commander  John  Greenslade.  son  of 
Vice  Admiral  Greenslade,  commander  in 
chief,  western  sea  frontier. 

There  are  many  other  such  examples.  But 
most  poignant  of  all,  to  me,  Is  the  fact  that 
our  war  leaders  often  have  a  bigger  persoral 
stake  In  this  war  than  those  who  are  so  free 
with  criticism:  I  like  to  say  who  are  "over- 
produced on  faultfinding." 

Our  Commander  in  Chief,  the  President, 
has  four  sons  In  the  service.  Vica  Admiral 
S.  M.  Roblnfon,  head  cf  the  Navy's  procure- 
ment program,  has  a  son  who  l.s  a  war  pritoa- 
er  of  the  Japanese.  Vice  Admiral  Royall  In- 
gersoll,  commander  In  chief,  Atlantic  Flc.-t, 
has  lost  a  son  In  action.  Rear  Admiral  Osf  ar 
Spears  can  point  to  a  service  flag  with  t^ro 
gold  stars.  There  are  many,  too  many,  others, 
and  the  list  will  grow  as  the  war  continues 

And  while  talking  about  our  war  leaders.  I 
want  to  pay  my  respects  to  a  truly  great  mjn, 
th3  Honorable  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Sccretery 
of  War.  Secretary  Stimscn  is  a  man  cf  great 
and  courageous  Intellect.  He  has  known 
many  high  honors,  but  I  can  assure  you  tl  at 
he  has  but  one  ambition,  one  purpose,  one 
goal  In  life — to  win  this  war  and  win  it 
quickly.  I  count  myself  fortunate  in  beiag 
Essociated  with  him,  and  I  count  our  country 
fortunate  in  having  the  benefit  of  his  serv- 
ices. 

As  to  my  own  cr.se.  I  have  no  defense  to 
make.  But  If  anyone  calls  me  a  brass  ha:." 
I  would  like  to  say  that  this  Is  my  third 
war — and  the  only  one  which  I  did  not  ?nter 
as  a  private  m  the  rear  ranks.  And  I  some- 
times wish  I  was  again — grousing  about  the 
food  and  the  flies  and  the  top  kick,  and  flght- 
lng hke  hell. 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say  whlrh 
affects  all  of  us  equally — labor,  management. 
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bra«s  hats,  lroM''rv  and  government  iii  jtr- 
eral.  We  arc.  ail  .:  us,  on  trial  be.'  r  ;.ic 
American  people.  Americans  are,  by  ni.turc, 
a  very  practical  and  hard-headed  rnce  Th^y 
are  not  attract'  J  l-v  i-.  .;,Tact  thfoiu-*-  )f  t;.  . - 
ernment.  or  bi:..:c^y,  i>:  economici.  or  any- 
thing else.  They  have  just  one  test  for  everj-- 
thing:  Does  It  work?  And  that  Is  the  test  In 
which  you  and  I — the  admirals,  the  workers 
In  The  factories,  the  soldiers  and  saUOTS  on 
the  firing  line — are  being  Jud-^d  today. 

And  much  will  depend  \iv  i  wl  rihti  that 
Judgment  1b  favorable  oi  u.i..  >  .u  The 
one  thing  we  can  bo  sure  of  in  tlic  post-war 
world  18  tliat  it  will  be  a  world  of  change. 
And  tho.<ie  who  don't  measure  up  now  to  the 
standards  of  the  American  people  are  the 
onea  who  are  going  to  be  on  the  recel\  Ing  end 
of  these  changes. 

Docs  It  work?  \\'  li,  Know  one  group  that 
has  Mvcd  up  to  tliat  tougli-mlnded  question 
That  group  is  tlic  fighting  men  of  the  United 
States— the  citizens  in  uniform— who  have 
been  out  there  taking  it  for  the  past  11 
months.  They  haven't  always  been  success- 
ful Tliey  have  taken  some  pretty  hard  blows 
on  occasion  So  far  B£  the  Navy  is  concerned, 
we've  lost  more  ships  and  more  men  than  we 
have  lost  in  all  the  ctiicr  wars  In  which 
America  has  participated  put  together.  But 
In  victory  or  defeat,  the  fighting  courage  of 
the  American  soldier  and  sailor — from  en- 
listed men  In  the  ranks  to  the  admirals  on 
the  bridge — has  met  the  highest  standards  of 
our  traditions. 

I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  for  the  rest 
of  *;  e  country  with  the  same  certainty. 
The  best  description  tliat  we  can  give  of  the 
situation  Is  that  the  evidence  is  not  yet  all 
In  end  the  jury  has  still  to  give  its  verdict. 
I  think  It's  about  time  that  those  of  us  who 
are  worrying  about  the  po.'^t-war  world — 
and  I  guess  that  Includes  pretty  nearly  all 
of  Ufi — stopped  to  think  about  what  that 
verdict  may  be.  If  mancgement  sincerely  be- 
lieves that  the  American  economic  system 
as  we  know  It  Is  worthy  of  survival,  man- 
agement must  prove  It — prove  It  by  the  only 
proof  the  American  people  will  accept — ^by 
making  it  work  better  and  better  In  this 
hour  of  national  emergency.  If  American 
lat>or  wishes  to  achieve  in  the  posi-war  world 
the  po?iticn  of  importance  in  the  political 
councils  and  economic  life  of  our  country 
to  which  It  believes  It  Is  entitled.  It  must 
show  Itself  worthy  of  that  place  In  the  only 
way  the  American  people  will  accept — by 
turning  to  and  giving  the  preservation  of 
our  country  that  feelfiees  devotion  which  does 
not  v.'oiry  about  what  others  are  giving,  but 
only  what  further  efforts  one  can  make  one- 
self. 

As  I  sny,  that  goes  for  all  of  tis.  If  our 
military  and  naval  systems  don't  work,  they 
can  expect  to  be  changed.  If  our  Govern- 
ment set-up  doesn't  function  efficiently,  the 
people  will  demand  its  alteration.  And  its 
up  to  you  in  labor,  you  in  management,  we 
who  are  in  the  Government,  and  the  men 
who  are  commanding  cur  fighting  forces,  to 
prove  by  otir  own  actions  our  right  to  sur- 
vival . 

This  is  a  tough  standard  of  measurement. 
But  this  Is  a  tough  world  we  live  in:  a  world 
in  which  we  see  everyday  the  collapse  cf 
old  Ideas,  tlie  believing  of  social  strata,  the 
rise  cf  new  powers,  and  the  fall  of  ancient 
capitals.  And  in  this  tou^h  world — this 
world  of  struggle  and  change — there  is  only 
one  standard  lor  survival.    Will  it  work? 

Gentlar.eu,  so  far  as  the  American  system 
is  concerned,  the  answer  is  in  your  hands. 

In  conclusion  let  me  thank  you  for  this 
privilege,  this  opportunity  to  talk  face  to  face 
with  the  men  who  make  the  things  that 
we  in  Washington  talk  about.  I  have  seen 
some  heartening  sights  in  this  great  Indus- 
trial district  today.  I  ha\e  seen  strong, 
proud,  self-reliant  Americans  toiling  in  the 
glow  of    the  furnr.ces.    In   the  roar   of   the 


factories    I    hear    the    rhythm   of    America's  ( 
marching  feet   trampling  out  the  grapes  of 
wrath.    I  feel  better. 

Perhaps  I  feel  too  good.  And  I  am  Im- 
pelled to  caution  you  that  our  part  of  this 
war  has  Just  begun.  There  is  a  long  hard 
road  stretching  beyond  this  Armistice  Day 
to  that  other  day  when  we  will  celebrate. 
God  willing,  not  an  armistice  but  a  victory. 
With  dls;cipline,  devotion  and  the  total  ccn- 
ccntratlon  of  our  mighty  force  we  can  tJo  It 
and  save  years  of  bleeding  and  anguish.  Our 
war  aim  is  simple — the  utter  destruction  of 
the  power  of  the  Axis.  Our  peaoe  aim  la  vast 
and  majestic — to  pay  our  debt  to  those  who 
fell  in  1917  and  1918;  to  nobly  flnUh  what 
they  80  nobly  comTnenoed. 
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Thursday,  November  19, 1942 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
here  a  copy  of  an  address  which  I  de- 
livered In  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on 
Armistice  Day  at  the  city  hall: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  just 
a  few  days  before  I  left  Washington  I  had 
occasion  to  go  to  Arlington  to  the  grave  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier.  I  stood  in  front  of 
the  grave  in  meditation  and  deep  thought, 
and  I  believe  that  had  the  marble  5lab  been 
removed  and  had  the  unknown  eoldler  been 
allowed  to  speak  from  the  grave,  I  wonder  if 
he  would  net  have  looked  at  me  and  looked 
at  the  American  people  and  have  said.  "Have 
I  died  in  vain?  "  I,  too.  wonder  whether  he 
died  in  vain.  I,  too,  wonder  whether  you 
men  who  came  back  from  over  there  24  years 
ago,  fought  in  vain.  I  wonder  if  those 
fr1?Eds  and  buddies  and  relatives  whom  you 
left  behind  In  Flanders  fields,  who  will 
never  come  back  to  this  side,  gave  their  lives 
in  vain. 

You  were  told  then  that  you  were  fighting 
to  make  tiie  wcild  sale  for  democracy.  You 
were  lo'd  then  that  you  were  fighting  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  all  and  yet  today  we 
have  the  greatest  totalitarian  governments 
that  civilization  has  ever  known. 

When  the  last  gun  was  fired  on  November 
11.  24  years  ago.  you  thouijht  you  had  wiped 
out  dictators,  you  thought  you  had  made 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Armistice 
Day  then  didn't  mean  wliat  you  know  it 
really  means  now.  What  Armistice  Day 
really  meant,  it  now  is  apparent,  was  a  tem- 
porary halting  cf  the  fighting  to  let  the  dic- 
tators get  hold,  to  reprepare  themselves 
again  and  challenge  our  rights  to  live— be- 
caus«»  somebody  back  home  didn't  finish  the 
job  that  you  men  did  over  there. 

And  to  the  American  people,  to  you.  I  say 
that  if  we  don't  finish  the  Jcb  which  our 
men  are  doing  on  the  far-flung  coiiiers  of 
the  world  today,  if  we  do  not  keep  faith  with 
the  men  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor,  if  we 
do  not  uphold  the  men  who  have  landed  in 
Africa,  then  I  spy  to  ycu.  let  us  alKillsh 
Armistice  F'-v  f.  (-r:  because  it  is  a  mock- 
ery. It  is  a  T:'  (k-rry  to  cel'-brate  something 
that  we  did'  t  v,-n:  it  is  a  inr- Kei-y  t-D  say 
that  we  made  tae  v;orld  safe  lor  democracy 
when  we  al'.cw  furh  governmen's  as  those 
headed  by  Hitler,  Museolini,  and  Hirohito 
to  rise  up  and  cliallenge  ovu:  rights  to  live. 


We  may  win  the  world    ■«<.   ::...;.    w.i.   ii.a 
war,  but  it  will  all  have  been  in  vain  If  we 
do  not  win  the  peace  that  Is  to  come.     And 
when  I  say  win  the  peaoe,  I  mean  that  we 
must  have  a  peace  dictated,  not  by  any  other 
nation,  but   by  the   naticn   that  1b  winning 
this  war.    The  i>eace  that  is  to  follow  must 
be  dictated  by  America  and  the  peaoe  that  la 
to  b2  preserved  must  be  preserved  by  America. 
I  hope  the  day  will  never  dawn  that  we  shall 
see  again  such  foolhaidy,  stupid  disarmament 
plctis  as  wc  witnessed  In  the  last  war.    T.     '  f 
everlasting   credit    of   the   American   Le 
they  fought  for  ;    •        ■  inrt*.  b\it  a  eompia- 
cent  American  p.b  :,    wouldn't  lirten  and  a 
complacent  American  Congrras  wouldn't  lis- 
ten.   We  must  maintain  the  greatest  armed 
forciM  after  the  war  that  we  have  ever  main- 
tained in  a  peacetime.    If  we  had  been  prop- 
erly prepared,  If  we  had  had  a  larjre  enough 
standing  army,  Hltlw  would  not  have  dared 
mist'  his  head— he   would   have    bren    nf-ald 
to.    That  is  the  position  we  mil         v.      t-.y 
this  war. 

Of  course,  there  Is  a  good  neighbor  policy. 
We  will  be  go-od  neighbors  not  only  to  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  but  to  the  peoples 
of  all  the  world  We  will  be  good  neighbors, 
whether  some  people  like  it  or  not,  but  the 
only  way  we  can  be  the  good  neighbor  to  cer- 
tain dictators  is  with  the  musKle  of  a  gun  at 
their  faces.  I  agree  with  the  first  Roosevelt 
that  we  must  speak  softly  but  carry  a  big 
stick. 

Tills  war.  It  has  often  been  said,  is  a 
people's  war.  I  have  said  on  many  occasions 
that  this  iB  not  the  Army's  war,  nor  the 
Navy's  war.  This  is  your  war  and  my  war, 
and  because  it  is  our  war  we  have  the  right 
to  say  something  about  how  it  is  condticted. 
I  disagree  with  the  gentleman  who  resents 
criticism  The  right  to  criticize  Is  an  Ameri- 
can's right.  'When  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  written,  the  right  to  criticise 
was  written  into  it.  If  we  ere  going  to  supply 
our  own  bodies  and  cur  own  blood  to  win 
this  war.  I  think  we  h£ve  a  right  to  have 
something  to  say  about  it.  May  Gcd  hold 
back  the  dawn  of  the  day  that  a  seal  shall 
be  placed  on  the  lips  of  America. 

Shortly  Kfter  Wendell  V.'illkie  returned  to 
this  country  from  England,  sometime  ago.  I 
had  occasion  to  be  present  when  he  told  a 
story  about  London's  Lambert  Walk,  which 
Impressed  me  greatly.  He  described  thcjse 
people  living  there  in  the  slums  of  the  city, 
so  undernourished  that  they  are  physically 
smaller  than  the  ordinary  people  of  England, 
young  girls  without  teeth  from  malnutrition. 
Mr.  Wtllliie  made  the  observation  that  he  was 
certain  these  people  could  not  be  in  a  worse 
economic  condition  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time,  and  yet  they  were  loudest  in 
the  denouncement  of  the  totalitarian  coun- 
tries, because  they  felt  it  was  their  war  and 
thev  wanted  to  fight  it,  and  he  so  aptly  put 
it,  "they  wanted  the  right  to  gripe  U  they 
choose  to." 

And  that's  what  we  want.  When  your 
Congress  does  not  do  a  Jcb,  it  is  not  only 
your  right,  but  your  duty  to  replace  every 
man  In  there  who  doesn't  do  a  good  Job  and 
does  not  do  what  ycu  think  he  should  do. 
It  is  ycur  right  to  criticize  the  government 
and  the  elected  officials.  Why,  then, 
should  not  Americans  be  allowed  to  criticize 
the  conduct  of  the  war  of  the  people? 

America  has  got  to  learn  how  to  hate.  We 
are  a  complacent  people.  We  are  an  affable 
people,  but  victories  are  not  won  with  affabil- 
ity. We  have  got  to  hate  with  an  undying 
hatred.  We  have  got  to  hate  anybody,  and 
anything,  which  is  attempting  to  desUoy  cur 
way  of  life,  which  is  gnawing  at  the  roots  cf 
democracy  and  the  American  way,  we  mtist 
hate,  to  win. 

We  have  heard  It  said  so  many  times  that 
oui  liberty  was  purchased  with  blood  that  It 
has  become  almost  a  hackneyed  expression. 
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It  \  :ic  corr.nDonplace.    J  . 

V  •  be  htre  today  If  U.         M     n-^ve 

u?  hadn't  been  -•:.•  |  give 
tnetr  lives.  We  are  t«h':ng  tor  tiie  iijjlit  of 
•elf-ds  terminal  Ion.  not  only  for  ourvipb.  but 
for  all  humanity.  The  days  of 
gone — -we  cannot  live  apart  from  .. 
on  the  other  contlnenu.  The  airi 
the  wi-'c'.e^s  have  annihilated  ypi  :    '» 

d  J  we  fight  war«  after  the  p^ac 
happened  at  Chalmette  which  is  a.c.^^  t  with- 
in bearing  distance  of  my  voic?      We  know 
What  Is  happening  In  every  cf  t   the 

vofld  almost  as  soon  as  it  hapj^. ..-  ac  are 
clc»e  to  all  other  pecple  and  we  havii  got  to 
hat?  those  people  who  axe  trying  to  tetr  down 
what  we  a.-e  building  up  Don  t  1<  i  these 
men  who  died  belore  us  feel  that  U  ey  died 
In  vain     Keep  faith  with  them. 

As  I  heard  the  strains  cf  that  b.'autlful 
tapii>  coming  across  the  park  today.  1  ;ouidn  t 
help  but  think  cf  poor  fallen  France  who.  IX 
the  news  dispatches  are  correct.  Is  lif  ;Jng  her 
bloc-dy  hf'ad  skyward  again,  and  has  risen  In 
rerolt.    becaose   A;:.'  i   :    '    •     Frencli 

have  so  murh.  \r.  r      '.'.  lought 

side   by  sic  ••   aud.   li.nnk    G  ■<!.   today 

France   Ls    :.   .  with   us   acaai    t.     restore 

liberty  We  canr.ot  let  the  French  people 
down:  we  cannot  let  the  Belgians  ddwn;  we 
cannot  let  the  Greeks  down,  nor  the  Czech.-?, 
not  the  Poks.  Tliey  lofjk  to  us  for  siivation 
and  we  must  give  it  to  them  or  else  '-i  is  Arm- 
istice D:«y  L«  neelle^s  and  a  mockery 

I   thu.k  the  p'.ost  beautiful  wordi    In  the 
eur  Spangled  Banner  are   the  "lane    cf  the 
Jice  and  the  home  cf  the  brave, "  beca  ise  they 
mean  so  much     Nut  so  much  the  "  lome  of 
the  b.-ave."  because  other  peoples  ate  brave. 
Today  our  enemies  are  brave,  they  ar?  ccura- 
geous     They  are  misled  and  fighting  under  a 
mlsapprehenslcn.  duped  by  their  lea(  ers,  but 
they  are  brare.    I  much  prefer  the  teautlful 
and  all-lmpcrtant  phrase,   "the  lan(    of  th? 
free";   yes.  "the  land  of  the  free.'  ihe  la'. 
where  w-*  can  go  to  the  church  we  wint;  li. 
land  where  we  can  speak  as  we  wish  to  speak; 
the   land   where   we   can   live   with'  ut    fear. 
Other  countries  are  the  "home  of  the  brave" 
but  America.  America  alone.  Is  the     land  cf 
the  f.ee  ■•    It  is  up  to  us  to  keep  it  free.    It 
is  up  to  us  to  protect  our  rights  th.il  we  may 
continue  to  be  not  only  the   "horn ;  of   the 
brave."  but  far  more  Important,  aga  n.  again 
I  jay  to  ycu.  the  "land  of  the  free." 

I  want  to  tell  you  in  closing  a  little  story 
about  a  letter  I  rrceived  some  tim ;  ago  In 
Washington  from  a  lady  in  Virginia.  It  came 
after  some  piece  of  legislation  In  { repared- 
nrts  for  the  war  She  denounced  tlie  Prcsl- 
d-'nt  of  the  United  States  in  the  mo;t  scath- 
ing terms  She  called  him  vile  nam?s  And 
I  WTCte  to  that  lady  and  this  Is  what  I  said: 
"Dear  madam,  the  only  answer  1  ca)i  give  to 
your  letter  la  thi3:  That  tonight,  when  ycu 
kneel  at  the  side  of  your  t>ed  and  pray.  If 
you  do  pray,  lift  your  eyes  heavenvard  and 
t^  .  ^  !  that  you  live  in  a  cour  try  that 
all  .  to  write  such  a  letter  an  1  doesn't 

cont.ne  you  in   a  concentration  ca  np  after 
you  have  written  It  " 

We  are  Cghtlng  for  that  contlm  atlon  of 
free  expression  and  solf-determlnaMon.  and 
I  know  th?t  we  are  not  going  to  et  down 
those  who  have  gone  before  us.  Remember 
that  not  only  th^  men  on  the  fl^ht!  ig  fronu 
are  fighting  this  war  We  ar"  :..:  ■  .;  It  Jusc 
as  murh  here  at  home  and  :  .•  :•■  re  hard 
days  ahead  The  offensive  has  sta  ted,  and 
with  the  offensive  will  com*»  the  hi  avy  cas- 
ualty list*,  and  with  the  heavy  ca^uilty  lists 
will  come  sorrow  In  the  homr.  bJ"  '  =  'b^> 
price  we  must  pay  fcr  I'berry  .\-  ."  fT-rs 
said.  "The  tree  cf  ;.'>'--••/  rvj-"  hi= 
from  t;me  to  time  *;"'t  •t.»'  b'.c-  c!  .;! 
We  ha  '  t:  id  to  water  that  trte 
again  ir-.  vr:.er  that  :t  might  live  I 
the  future  will  bring,  not  :  r.  Arn,:*'.ce  Dv 
c  •'  ■^-'."'■^r  .    r.'-'    A    C\v    -'t    t.-m; vT,ii-v    ces.< 


render  cf  our  enemies,  not  another  inr.litlce, 
but  permanent  ci.pitulatlon  of  the  foes  of 
"the  nght  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  " 

We  must  wipe  them  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  arm  ourselves  to  keep  them  off  the 
lace  of  the  earth. 


ti..n 


ly  t-i  vun;;)'.et«  si 


Hint  to  HoM^f.-:--; 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ji:5MC  Sl^NLR     , 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19. 1942 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, now  that  Ws-^hington  hsis  become  a 
mail-order  house  with  a  monopoly  on 
essentials,  standard-household  equip- 
ment should  include  a  fountain  pen  for 
writing  your  Congressman. 

One  year  ago  at  the  President's  re- 
quest. MacLeish's  Office  of  Facts  and 
Figures  issued  a  report  to  the  Nation  pro- 
claiming: 

Unless  we  experience  droughts  of  unpar- 
alleled severity  cr  divert  products  to  war 
uses  we  are  not  likely  to  carry  ration  carda 
in  this  war — 

Adding  characteristically — 

The  abundance  of  1941  was  planned. 

Since  then  no  drought,  nj  act  of  God, 
r  f  rm  b.oc  has  thwarted  the  planning. 
I-  .1  ruers  have  sv/eated  and  brought  forth 
bumper  crops.  But  definitely  there  Ls 
fo'^d  T-^ioning. 

w  Americans  will,  of  course,  live  on 
our  blubber  rat.ier  than  not  win.  Still 
you  homemakers  know  that  people  can 
work  up  more  steam  on  square  meals. 
A  meat  packers  recent  pamphlet  notifies 
us  that  more  than  half  of  their  products 
are  being  shipped  to  England.  All  right, 
you  say.  but  if  it  is  good  policy  to  keep 
Britain  in  the  vyar  by  giving  them  food, 
It  would  also  be  good  to  accumulate 
en^v.-'-.  mouth-watering  edibles  to 
ten.:.:  Fiance  J.nd  other  fallen  peoples 
to  come  along  with  us.  food  being  the 
way  to  a  man's  heart  in  any  language. 

Besides,  feeding  the  growing  genera- 
tion which  will  have  to  pay  the  cost  of 
this  war  is  almost  as  Important  as  feed- 
ing these  who  ;T.ay  die  to  win  it.  Be- 
fore letting  Government  confine  your 
children  to  a  reducing  diet,  you  had  bet- 
ter shop  about  ::or  ways  to  increase  the 
national  food  supply.  Washington  seems 
to  be  mad  at  the  farmers  nowadays. 
One  who  exposes  manhandling  of  farm 
problems  is  called  "corny"  by  sophisti- 
cates. So  perhaps  you  should  take  a 
personal  civic  interest  in  the  national 
gardening. 

You  know  from  your  reading  that  agrl- 
f";i'urp  is  hard  up  for  farm  help.  That 
e'en  ic^y  men  u'ith  families  have  been 
•V  M:  : xestcrn  farms. 
b'  r-  piaeed  by  girls  and 


ar:i:'P;;  ::  •"'.  :: 
m-'n  who  car.no 
younest'T- — far 
br^akin?  bu-.n- 
Ti^quir''^  h;^h 
know   thai   icw 


ng    IS    still    a    back- 

an  i  modem  farming 

•chani'"^.!     ^k'!l.     You 

r;ce   C'-'..;ngi   ^^^   larm 


products,  while  they  may  cut  the  cost  of 
a  movie  or  two  from  your  day's  shop- 
ping, prevent  the  farmers  from  supply- 
ing you  with  food.  Ycu  have  already 
heard  that,  because  of  such  restrictions, 
farmers  are  selling  for  meat  dairy  cows 
which  ought  to  be  kept  on  the  farms  to 
be  milked  and  reproduced. 

You  knew,  too,  that  W.  P.  B.  rules  on 
manufacture  of  corn  pickers  and  ether 
equipment  are  shackling  farm  production. 
I  will  introduce  you  to  one  farmer— by 
no  means  the  only  one  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament— who  is  prevented  from  raising 
$25,000  worth  of  little  steers  he  hoped  to 
fatten  as  usual  by  letting  them  feed  on 
unpicked  corn  in  his  cornfield — just  be- 
cau-e  W.  P.  B.  will  not  let  him  have 
the  few  hundred  rods  of  barbed  wire 
which  would  keep  the  cattle  in  his  field 
($25,000  worth  of  roasts  and  steaks  is  a 
lot  of  eating). 

Worse  is  still  to  come.  Gasoline  ration- 
ing rules  seems  not  bad  in  Washington, 
where  you  can  go  most  anywhere  on  4 
gallons,  and  when  that  runs  out  hop  a 
streetcar  or  taxi  for  unlimited  riding. 
The  same  niles  applied  to  country  areas 
of  the  Midwest  where  distances  are  so 
much  greater,  where  there  are  neither 
streetcars  nor  taxis,  where  4  gallons  will 
not  take  a  farmer  to  the  town  and  back 
where  he  has  to  buy  parts  for  his  ma- 
chinery suddenly  broken,  are  a  bonanza 
for  B3rlin.  There  is  no  gas  shortage  in 
the  Midwest,  but  these  rules  go  into  effect 
December  1. 

Now  you  might  just  dismiss  all  this  a?, 
a  "hick"  problem  which  is  not  your  prob- 
lem— except  for  your  recollection  thai- 
whcn  Russia  liquidated  the  farmers,  Rus- 
sia became  the  nakedest,  hungTi'.<5t  nation 
of  our  time.  You  know  that  a  farmer 
can  always  dig  up  a  few  potatoes  foi- 
himself  and  his  family.  It  is  not  he  and 
his  who  will  be  needing  smaller  sizetl 
clothes — but  you  and  yours. 

What  can  you  do?  Plenty— without; 
comforting  Hitler  or  Hirohito  who  thrivr; 
on  imcorrected  United  States  mistakes. 
It  is  you  girls  who  can  put  the  pressur!^ 
on  Government  to  take  the  pixies  out  of 
our  planning. 

Chief  planners  seem  to  be  professors 
like  R.  V.  Gilbert.  Chief  Economist  of  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration,  whose  book 
advocates  this  indigestible  concoction: 
unlimited  spending  by  Government  to 
the  extent  of  taking  over  banks,  many 
businesses,  and  farms. 

This  plan  the  professors  label  "New- 
Deal"  and  maybe  the  resemblance  to 
communism  is  accidental.  Maybe  the 
current  liquidation  of  farming  is  unin- 
tentional. Maybe,  indeed,  this  is  not  the 
planning  referred  to  in  the  Office  of  Facts 
and  Rgures  report.  But  surely  it  is  ap- 
parent to  vigilant  housekeepers  that  the 
time  has  come  to  clean  the  mental  attics 
of  W.  P.  B.  and  O.  P.  A. 

If  you  live  in  a  city  district  your  Con- 
gre.ssman  may  imagine  that  you  are  anti- 
farmer  and  ardent  for  rash  rationing — 
some  people  are.  If  so.  better  c:.~i.;  :  ,i  : 
him.  Take  your  fountain  pen  out  of  il.t 
broom  closet.  Send  your  honorable  Rtp- 
resentative  a  note  politely  ask:ng  h;m  tC' 
help  clip  the  red  tape  that  binds  thf 
farmers  and,  while  he  is  a:  ii,  help  smj' 
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off  the  pink  profe.s,wr.=;  who  bloom  In 
Office  ot  Price  Admini-f  rai'on  ami  War 
Production  Board. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  Co:  sr  •  sn:;-.n 
loves  hearinp  from  his  ;  on:-i;'ut.ir -. 
Yours  may  .^how  l-.!.<  api'iooiaiiun  Ly 
sending  >  a:  a  Iree  copv  ot  :.  wn:  (iscir;- 
book.  is-suod  by  the  Govcrnmeni.  ti  ilUis 
you  how  to  cook  food  you  can  no  longer 
buy. 


Admini.strat'on  Has  Discovered  New  Way 
to  Hantiicap  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OP  REM  '  r.KS 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19, 1942 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  shortly  outline  to 
the  farmers  of  this  country  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them  in  the  way  of  producing 
food  and  other  agricultural  products  dur- 
ing the  ccming  crop  year.  Ev:  Mixing  in- 
dicates that  our  requiren:  i-.>  [<  r  1943 
are  going  to  be  greater  tnaii  h.  v  \»>re 
this  year  when  our  agriculuir-  il  procuc- 
tion,  due  in  part  to  a  favor.J::-  s-  a^  n, 
was  the  largest  in  our  hi.^p::.  0::e 
would  think  ;';.,it  in  \a'.v  oi  tins  great 
Increase  in  proiiuction  winch  the  farmers 
of  this  country  will  bo  asked  lo  n.,.ke, 
that  the  Federal  GnvernmenT  woiod  do 
everything  possible  to  assist  *lv  ni  Yet, 
when  one  .surveys  the  :■  f  -.-d  -  f  t;v  p.ist 
year  and  the  contemplated  p.  >.;:  in  for 
the  coming  year,  he  might  b(  j.^tJlcd  in 
thinking  that  a  delibera*''  i.i'  r.op'  was 
b.  m::;  in  lu--  to  cu*  d  "-vn  }:r(^auo;;on  and 
to  syittaialiCaiL.  v.  rot  k  ai.d  do.--;roy  agri- 
culture in  this  country. 

I  no^d  not  remind  you  of  how  our 
F-.U'-ral  labor  policies  and  the  Selective 
Service  have  r':bb!d  farmers  of  ilieir 
manpoW'-r  or  Imw  tiio  [>, ^kno^  of  ihis  Ad- 
mlnistraiion  on  acr  i;u/ 'ral  p:.c>'S  are 
slowly  torcmt'  innny  fi"-rio'Ts  (nv  .'!  bii^;- 
ness.  It  IS  uoublfiil  if  anything  can  be 
done  to  repair  the  damage  already  caused 
by  these  policies. 

I  do  want  to  bring  to  your  aionuon, 
however,  the  fact  that  the  cuin  nt  po  icy 
with  reference  to  ilio  ra-ionint-  of  raso- 
line  for  use  by  farm  nn-k-  b  I's  f'':r  to 
complete  the  job  cf  wr  i  k  :  z  A:  :  in 
agriculture  already  so  well  begun  by  the 
policies  above  mentioned. 

Agriculture  in  the  Middle  West  is  all 
on  a  mec:.:ini/' ol  b,-.-,v  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  th'  S'.a'cs  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  t!:^  R:  rky  Moun- 
tains. A  grea*  nypi^  rky  of  tlu'  ;a:n:^_in 
my  district  ai-.  ^n  ir*  ly  niou  ; ..:.  .i.     'l^-t 


pom*  rtit  Jiow  this  Is  workmp  out.  i^o:  m 
my  (!,vn  ktneuac'  bin  in  ik-'  ianaua^i  ot 
c::rr  f'^-ni' r-  who  ay^  >'in  t:-vo-^-  '■:■■  p:-- 
dn  e  the  f---::  an.1  fk)- r  r,*  ■  :if  k  ,n  "ros 
Cui.ntry.  cm;:  '.;:„:•  'm  Piikl'.;  k, ::,;-... - 
caps  which  k.a\i  bn  n  irnp-.-ui  upon 
ih  in 

Th'  ;o..'i'win!:-  letters  aiul  telegrams 
a:'  ■I  i  ;o  if  r.;any  others  which  have 
k'-'-'i  : '  ceived  m  my  office  this  week: 
ELKH.A.RT.  Kans.,  November  17,  1942. 
Farmers  are  up  in  arms.  Gasoline  ration- 
ing will  sabotage  the  farms  and  livestocit 
ranches  of  the  Middle  West.  Mass  meeting 
of  several  hundred  farmers  and  businessmen 
this  afternoon  protesting  a5iniue  set-up  of 
gasoline  rationing.  Positively  agricultural 
pursuits  and  stock  feeding  will  be  demoral- 
ized. Farmers  have  cooperated  in  past  to 
fullest  extent  and  are  100  percent  for  the 
war  effort  but  are  very  indignant  over  meas- 
ures that  wUl  sabotage  their  share  of  war 
activity.  We  beseech  you  to  work  with  us  to 
save  our  farmers  from  disaster  that  is  inevita- 
ble under  present  program. 

A.  E.  Smith.  Chanman. 

T.  H.  Harfokd,  Secretary. 

Clafltn,  Kans  ,  Ncvember  18,  1942. 
I  farm  480  acres  in  Barton  County,  400  in 
cultivation.  Run  50  head  cattle.  20  head  hogs, 
350  chickens,  5  milk  cows.  The  Office  of  De- 
fenfe  Transportation  has  allotted  me  148 
gallons  truck  gas  for  year  1943.  This  is  re- 
duction 60  percent  under  last  year  and  is  not 
enough  to  do  business      Wbai  recourse  do  I 

have. 

Lowe:;    F    Pox. 


farmers  have  no 


•  n 


horse- 


drawn  equipment.  Tnoy  a.c  di;  ondent 
entirely  upon  gasoline  and  mi  lor  x-iw  les 

and  although  it  i.s  prac'.:c..:.v  irr,pov.sble 
for  them  to  rot-  rppbcem^' '-iP<=,  tlv.y  are 
fJ-vna  tk.''  bosi  'kpv  c'^n  with  the  equip- 
ment which  tiioy  iiow  po  -OS-'.  Ntv; 
comes  gasoline  ration-ne.  adn-.ini>ipyod 
out   of  Detroit,  Mitk      i   am    u'  --=   to 


t'KFiF.i  K'.vs  y<"-iber  18,  1942. 
Gas  ratiOn  as  set  up  for  this  part  of  coun- 
try win  wreck  agricultural  production  and 
ma-k  ■  :  :  \(iju5tments  mtist  be  made  to 
savt  :-ie  c-ui.t.ry  collapse  on  production  and 
supporting  the  war  effort.  Y  u  c  u.st  do  your 
part  for  postponing   ri^'^v 

Ofterle  Co-(  p  Gh'.%  '^  d  Supply  Co. 
Lloyd  Ppt.ty. 


Wellington,  Kans.,  Notember  16,  1942. 
We  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  way  General  Order  ODT  21  Is 
going  to  cripple  Sumner  County  agriculture 
by  the  reduction  of  mileage  and  gas  for  farm 
trucks.  The  large  majority  requested  a  con- 
servative minimum  of  need  and  are  being  re- 
duced 40  lo  EC  percent.  Examples:  (1) 
F:^rmer  requested  4,000  miles,  448  gas,  received 
!  600  miles.  180  gas  for  entire  year.  (2)  Re- 
qu'-st  6.000  miles,  590  gas,  received  3,000 
miles,  300  gas  for  entire  year.  (3)  Requested 
3.100  miles,  200  gas;  received  1,240  miles,  80 
gas  for  entire  year.  Can  furnish  lot  more 
cas3s  if  you  desire.  This  is  causing  more 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction  than  the  loss  of 
manpower,  as  the  farmers  are  doing  their  best 
to  produce  the  meats  and  foods  needed  for 
the  war  and  It  cannot  be  done  with  this  re- 
duction on  farm  trucks.  Please  take  this  up 
with  the  proper  authority  that  It  may  be 
straightened  out  before  the  farmers  sell  out 
or  go  to  defense  plants.  If  wp  can  do  more 
please  notify. 

F^     I     Fa  "if-RSON, 
President,  Sumner  County  Farm  Bureau. 


Kt ),:    '.,  ;..:f'i  '  ikh  in-Ji  t 

•  ,<.rde)i  City,  Kans. 

o-FM  I  .\li.n:  I  earnestly  Implore  you  to  use 
your  influence  on  behalf  of  tPs  ii'ner  as 
to  the  gas  ration.  I  am  only  one  MUa.;  idi  nier 
and  I  am  a  patriot  above  all  else.  I  .-i  *  dc 
the  tienument  of  75  percent  of  the  fa  ot  ^ 
of  this  section  when  I  say  the  Inv.  :  o.  j 
rationing  of  gasoline  and  the  ruthless  re- 
strictions placed  upon  farm  trucks.  We.  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation,  have  produced  larger 
crop  yields  under  greater  handicaps  than 
have  ever  before  been  produced.  But  if  there 
are  such  restrictions  as  gas  rationing  and  re- 
strict ions  upon  farm  trucks  we  will  be  forced 
to  abandon  farming. 

I  can  safely  say  that  If  these  two  restric- 
tions are  placed  upon  the  farmer  there  will 
be  a  full  third  reduction  in  farming  la  tliis 
county.  Neither  of  these  two  restrictions 
Is  necessary  and  the  farmers  know  it.  We 
are  willing  and  will  submit  to  any  necessary 
rationing  that  will  help  win  this  war  but 
we  do  net  feci  that  anything  that  binders 
production  should  be  tolerated. 
Respectfully, 

Earl  Dahnall. 

Staftord,  Kans.,  November  10,  1942. 
Representative  Clift    r:)  Hope. 

.,'as/iiTifffon,  D.  C. 

Dz'iR  Sir:  I  live  in  the  part  of  Kansas  that 
is  highly  mechanized  and  am  fanning  and 
ralElrg  stock.  Like  a  great  many  of  my  neigh- 
bors. I  have  no  horses  and  use  my  pick-up 
trucl:  to  haul  feed,  fix  fence,  and  other  tasks 
too  numerous  to  mention.  My  land  also  Is 
In  three  locations,  a  considerable  distance 
apart,   which   makes   me   u:(  »    Gasoline 

than  I  otherwise  would  do. 

Under  the  allotment  of  gasoline  given  me 
by   the    Office    r^f    Dp'foi-^f    Transpor'^a'^inr.    T 
cannot    C' .i.o:. •,:»•=    o      .ixi'no,     .o.>'-A..y-     ;.tiir 
capacity.     LiKewitc,  i  .  ,-i;.!iot  quald)  :    ;         o- 
gasoflne  unless  1  ca;:\  .,  u'tater  toi,;,..     ■ :  !.: 
I  have  been  carrying  every  trip  I  n:.d:'      .'.;:; 
to  do  this  I  would  havp  to  ihr   w    f  r:  C  •  •    < 
8om<!  other  welghr    :;p*dlt  ssO.-      ro'csr    -  no 
provision  Is  made  :  :  -eiif  ve  tuis  coi.GHiou  I 
and  a  majority  of  f   rm'  ...  in  that  region  ex- 
tending from  the  Flint  Hills  Into  Colorado. 
and  from  Southern  Texas  into  the  Oakotas, 
will  be  forced  to  cut  our  operations  drasti- 
cally.    To   produce   le.<^s   mo.'itF.    cralns.    and 
other  products  of  which  il\:  rt    -  ..:.  o  c n  i.'^ing 
demand  for  war  needs. 

If  there  Is  anything  you  can  do  to  -f  vf- 
this  situation,  please  do  It  af-  wp  rorf-  ht  li- 
ning to  be  alarmed  as  each  0*:  P.  "  f 
War  Necessity"  comes  cut  frcm  25  to  75  per- 
cent of  what  each  applicant  hftd  been  using, 
and  the  majority  cut  50  percent  or  more. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Masiom  MATirra, 


A.MHt'Nv  Kans.,  November  17,  1942. 
Production  effort  and  morale  Harper 
County  farmers  pa^wtaswi  hv  bunf^ling  Office 
Defense  Transp<ta:)ii!i  Oiaer  21.  Farmers  at 
present  afraid  to  coutaiue  or  Increase  pro- 
duction. No  pleasure  driving  done  by  farm- 
ers in  trucks.  If  control  necessary  should  be 
administered  locally. 

C     H      Hr.STFTIFR. 

C'lai-'nia?!  harpt'  l  umity 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 


FoBD,  Kans.,  Noterriber  14,  1942. 
Hon.  Clifford  R.  Hope, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Di.AR  t:v.  I  am  seeking  advice.  I  received 
my  Uucli  registration  certificate.  For  the 
first  and  second  quarters  I  am  allowed  £2  and 
42  gallons  of  gasoline,  respectively.  I  am 
feeding  around  90  head  of  cattle,  caring  for 
them  at  two  "-s  nt  places,  lone  handed, 
these  places  bc.u,^  6  miles  apart;  I  farm  6 
quarters  of  land  .'^everal  miles  apart;  I  do  not 
own  a  team  and  do  all  of  my  feed  hauling 
with  truck.  You  can  see  that  It  will  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  give  dally  care  to  my  stock 
on  10  or  12  gallons  of  gasoline  a  month  dur- 
ing the  winter  with  an  old  truck  I  am 
allowed  70  gallons  for  the  quarter  inciucUng 
the  harvest  and  work  season  My  farm  land 
Is  .separated  bv  10  miles,  part  of  my  grain 
must  be  hauled  12  miles  to  the  nearest  town. 
I  use  nearly  the  70  gaUons  allowed  me  for 
the  quarter  In  1  week  during  harve-t  sea- 
son.    I  signed  up  for  5.000  mUes  last  year. 
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my  actual  mileage.     I  was  cut  to  17: 
mum  miles  per  year,  presumably  be 
could  not  sign   up  lor  capacity  load  c 
5.000  miles,  but  anyone  who  knows  an^ 
about  farming  could  surely  see  that  a  i 
cannot  carry  a  lull  load  en  return   tri 
am  wondering— shall  I  sell  out  or  Is  the 
chance  ol  me  being  able  to  secure  the 
sary  gasoline  to  carry  on  my  wcrk  wl 
degree  ol  sr.tlalactlon. 

We  are  terribly  handicapped  with  a 
mach.nery  and  labor,  but  we  can  get 
a  while  at  least,  by  repairing  old  and 
extra  hours  of  wo:k  and  using  women 
seems  to  me  that  11  gasoline  is  taken  1 
that  this  Is  the  last  straw,  and  we  are 
tlcally  being  driven  to  the  wall  and  wi 
have  to  quit  trying  to  carry  on. 

Since  you  are  on  the  field,  and  know 
to  going  on.  I  would  like  to  have  your 
in  the  matter  and  I  will  have  to  do  som 
soon  In  regard  to  the  cattle,  as  you 
winter  Is  upon  us  and  they  must  be 
care  ol  or  sold.  I  would  appreciate  an 
dlate  reply. 

Sincerely, 

Elmer  KaJins. 
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HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

or  NEW  j:"-:- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  ^F  REPKEtoKN  :  A 

Mr.  VREELAND.     Mr.  Sp-  -ikf ; 
leave  heretofore  granted  to  ext»  : 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
broadcast    delivered    by    Mr.    La 
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.r.c  Mc*.t Tuiit'ii    b'-'C- 
E   Ftrincfellof?.  vice 
icturers'  D.-. 
-'  Consrr.-.-.  „:  J 
.A     Edison.   Inc.   of 


Hildreth.  who  is  in 
duction  B  red';  NL 
lion  and  M'  G  •":  e 
chairman  of  M  -v: 
the  American  Mr. 
president  of  Th'  - 
V.'     •  Oran.ge.  N    J 

A.NNuUNCEH.  Gc^Kl  ev.:ning,  ladies  aid  gen 
tiemen.  Tonight  we  have  the  pleaiure  of 
bringing  to  you  some  straight-lrcm-the- 
Bhoulder  Information  from  two  men  well 
qual;&ed  on  a  subject  el  vital  imparlance 
to  us  In  the  West — mining— meetirg  here 
in  Salt  Lake  City  this  week  in  the  A:ier'.can 
Mining  Congress  With  them  are  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Government  whpse  Job 
Is  to  help  the  mining  industry  Mr 
E.  Strlngfellow.  vice  chairman  of  M^nufac 
turers'  Division  of  the  American  M  . 
gress  and  vic°  president  of  the  T 
sou.  Inc..  of  West  Orange.  N  J 
ask  seme  questions  of  Mr  Lrir.e  '.«. 
who  Is  In  charge  of  *  v  '  '' 
Board's    Mining    M>*'-bir.-.ry     st    -.-i 

M'    stnngfellcw.  \klll  you 


Ccn- 
\    Edl- 
ag  to 

..-.reth. 
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Mining  Dlvlslor. 
take  ov"^ 

Mr.    S::.:n  .'  f.  :  i  '.i.'      T::-T,k  '.; 

r'^v.r.cer  My  pa;t  en  this  p:oj;rarT^ 
Mr  Hi'.dreth  «cmp  questions  which  : 
seif.  might  like  to  ask  ahout  mm 
before  I  say  anything  e'se.  Mr  Hil 
m.e  ask  you  this:  What  can  we  do  to  ■^In  this 
■»-'^ 

M:      }{::  n-r:.'     < ^ne   big   thing.      I 
mail   oi    U5    to   ;;r'jduce   more  minii.j.s    Uiai 
we  ever  have  before      That  Is  the  c  ily  way 
we    can    build    the    flshting    equiprfent    to 
suppiv  a  victorious  army 

s::;  v'.-    ■■;.-■*■:       B:;"    'h-re    iS    n'.cre    i^'    i:,    I 

kiiLW,   th  i;;    :r,  ;:.     Lie  ^; 


Mr  Hun  ;r:n  We  all  know  that  this  coun- 
try is  facing  a  critical  shortage  of  most 
minerals.  Now  that  seems  strange,  especially 
to  you  men  and  women  in  the  mining  coun- 
try who  see  ycur  mining  Industry  operating 
at  a  faster  pace  than  ever  before.  Yet  the 
fact  is  that  we  are  not  making  as  many  guns 
and  airplanes  and  ships  and  tanks  as  we 
would  like  to  do  because  we  simply  do  not 
have  the  material.  It  is  material  we  need 
and  you  people  listening  to  me  tonight  are 
the  ones  who  supply  the  lion's  share  of  this 
country's  mineral  production. 

Mr.  Strincfexlow.  Yes.  Mr.  Hildreth,  I 
think  we  all  realize  the  seriousness  of  ma- 
terial shortages,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  we  ere 
clear  on  the  reason  for  it.  How  would  you 
explain   that? 

Mr  Hildreth.  There  Is  just  one  answer. 
War  production  is  chewing  up  metal  In  mak- 
ing munitions  at  a  rate  faster  than  any  of  us 
ever  dreamed  was  possible.  The  United 
States  Industrial  machine  Is,  by  far.  the 
greatest  In  the  world,  but  cur  peacetime  pro- 
duction of  automobiles  and  refrigerators  and 
machinery  were  nothing  compared  to  the  mil- 
lions of  pieces  of  fighting  equipment  we  are 
producing  today. 

Mr  Sttungfellow.  What  does  that  mean  In 
terms  of  metal  needs? 

Mr.  Hildreth.  Do  you  remember.  Mr. 
Stringlellow.  that  In  1932  we  used  400.000 
tons  ol  copper?  In  1939  we  used  800.000  tons. 
But  this  year,  to  feed  our  war-production  in- 
dustry, we  need  nearly  3.000,000  tons.  And 
that  does  not  include  the  many  civilian 
products  in  which  we  would  like  to  use 
copper  il  we  had  it. 

Mr  Stringfellow.  Where  are  we  going  to 
get  the  additional   copper? 

Mr  Hildreth.  Partly  Irom  Increased  im- 
ports, partly  Irom  scrap,  but  mostly  from  the 
men  who  are  working  In  this  country's 
mines 

Mr  Stringfellow.  Are  these  copper  figures 
representative  ol  many  other  metals?  The 
figures  you  Just  quoted  sound  pretty  alarm- 
ing 

Mr.  Hildreth.  Alarming;  yes;  it  Is.  Mr. 
Strinsfellow,  unless  we  do  something  about 
It.  But  there  are  other  metals  Just  as  short. 
Throughout  the  whole  war  Industry  we  find 
all  minerals  being  short  ol  our  needs  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree. 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  Well,  as  I  see  It.  then, 
we  have  three  opportunities  to  Increase  sup- 
plies ol  critical  m.etals:  [U  Increased  domes- 
tic production:  (2)  Increased  Imports;  and 
(3)   increased  recovery  ol  scrap. 

Mr  Hildreth.  That's  right.  But  the  big- 
gest and  the  most  impwriant  thing  we  must 
do  is  to  Increase  our  own  production.  We 
can't  depend  on  Icreign  imports  because  the 
shipping  situation  Is  very  perilous. 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  Well,  Mr.  Hildreth.  I 
guess  1  must  ask  you  the  obvious  question: 
What  can  we  do  to  increase  cur  domestic 
production? 

Mr  Hildreth  Plenty;  and  we  are  doing  it. 
as  the  men  and  women  listening  to  this  pro- 
gram know.  I  think  we  might  look  at  min- 
erals production  this  way  We  have  a  three- 
way  partnership  between  the  miner,  the  mine 
operator,  and  the  Government.  The  miner 
is  the  most  Important  lor  he  Is  the  one  who 
J--S  out  the  metal  Itself,  and  that's  what  we 
!.  ed.  But  the  miner  can't  produce  11  the 
mine  operator  does  not  give  him  a  place  to 
wcrk.  tools,  and  machinery,  smelters  and 
refineries,  and  transportation  to  get  the  metal 
into  war  plants. 

Mr  STRiNcrztxow.  That  covers  production 
ail  r.^ht.  but  where  does  the  Government 
come  into  this? 

Mr     Hildreth    You    have    to    realize    that 

business   In    this   country    has  gone   to  war. 

N!.i:crials     and     manpower     shortages,     and 

ni  iny  other  problems,  have  made  it  necessary 

I    for  the  Government  to  take  a  hand  In  seeing 


that  every  man  In  war  production  gets  what 
he  needs  to  make  weapons.  In  this  war  effort 
only  the  necessary  things  survive  and  It  is 
the  Government's  Job  to  keep  necessary  in- 
dustry running. 

Mr  Stringfellow.  You  mean  by  that.  I 
presume,  such  things  as  priorities,  limltatmn 
orders,  and  conservation  orders. 

Mr  Hildreth.  Exactly.  For  example,  Mr. 
Stringfellow.  late  last  week  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  granted  the  highest  prelerence 
ratings  for  the  purchase  ol  mine  repair  and 
operating  supplies  to  keep  mines  running  at 
top  production.  Formerly,  these  highest  rat- 
ings were  used  only  for  direct  fighting  equip- 
ment. Now.  here's  the  point  i  These  high 
ratings  were  granted  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board. 
This  action  shows  definitely  that  the  Govern- 
ment considers  the  mining  Industry  to  be,  in 
reality,  the  first  war  Indu.stry.  and  Is  dojiig 
everything  in  Its  power  to  see  that  you  get 
what  you  need  to  produce  at  peak  levels. 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  Yes;  I  see  what  you  are 
getting  at. 

Mr  Hildreth.  Today,  at  the  session  of  the 
war  metals  mine  conference,  there  was  dis- 
tributed a  new  booklet  which  covered  this 
whole  subject.  It  Is  called  Federal  Aids  for 
War  Mineral  Production.  This  booklet  tells 
exactly  what  the  Government  will  do  to  help 
mineral  production,  and  covers  not  only 
priority  but  loans  for  prospecting  and  mine 
development,  purchasing  arrangements,  tech- 
nical, scientific,  and  engineering  assistance. 
Copies  of  this  bock  will  be  available  for  dis- 
tribution in  about  2  weeks  and  you  can  get 
copies  from  regional  War  Production  Board 
offices  or  from  Bureau  of  Mines  offices. 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  I  saw  a  copy  ol  the 
book,  and  I  urge  every  person  who  owns  a 
mine,  or  who  has  an  Interest  In  a  mineral 
deposit  to  get  a  copy.  He  can  see  for  him- 
self Just  how  he  can  get  the  help  he  needs. 
Mr.  Hildreth.  Then.  Mr.  Strlngfellow,  there 
Is  the  tremendous  problem  of  manpower. 
During  several  months  this  summer,  our 
production  of  copper  was  over  5.000  tons  a 
month  under  what  it  could  have  bec-n  If  the 
men  had  been  available  to  k-ep  the  mines 
going  full  blast. 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  Needing  copper  as  b.ndly 
as  we  do.  certainly  some  solution  must  be 
found. 

Mr.  Hildreth.  Yes.  Mr.  Strlngfellow;  Gov- 
ernment agencies  know  perfectly  well  that 
enough  men  must  be  permitted  to  work  ia 
the  mines  if  we  are  going  to  get  production. 
That  Is  why  the  selective  service  is  not  draft- 
ing men  who  are  needed  in  the  mines.  And 
that  l8  also  why  the  Army  furloughed  over 
5.000  men  from  active  service  several  weeks 
ago.  These  furloughed  soldiers  had  had  ex- 
perience In  mines  so  they  were  sent  back  to 
wcrk  in  the  mines  where  they  were  so  badly 
needed.  The  most  drastic  thing  you  can  do 
In  wartime  Is  to  take  men  out  ol  the  Army, 
but  this  Is  what  we  did.  I  know  ol  no  more 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  importance  ol  the 
mining  industry  in  this  war  than  that  fact. 
Mr.  Stringfk-low.  What  dees  this  all 
mean  to  the  man  who  has  spent  his  life 
workir.g  in  the  mines  and  who  works  there 
every  day?  How  Is  he  helping  to  win  the 
war? 

Mr.  Hildreth  The  striking  force  of  our 
men  In  the  field  can  be  no  greater  than  the 
Job  done  ty  miners  in  the  West — the  mining 
country  ol  which  Salt  Lake  City  is  the  cen- 
ter. By  keeping  up  his  good  work,  by  doing 
even  more  to  step  up  production.  I  can't 
say  too  often,  or  tco  strongly,  that  the  miner 
Is  the  man  upon  whom  depends  the  whole 
war  effort. 

Mr.  Stringfellow  We  know  perfectly  well 
that  there  Is  no  Job  in  the  whole  war  effort 
that  Is  more  Important.  Isn't  there  some 
way  to  show  what  the  miners'  work  means 
In  terms  of  fighting  power? 
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M  Hildreth  Ii. cited  there  is  ^.'-■'  s" 
k  -A  that  this  Is  a  war  in  the  air  ..!  :i  '!i;i'. 
without  airpliuie-  wp  r-a'i  re\'e-  •*  , :  One 
flight  of  oU  nti:i:t-r  fna:  ,«■-  ;:.  a  »::..:  u't-  !>i;ist 
Ol  Its  machiiif  tiiii.s  shOv.)U  away  7  tens  of 
copper.  To  g'  t  this  copper.  50  men.  on 
the  average,  must  woik  1  C.  y  iii  a  mine. 
Did  these  50  men  have  ..r.vrnr  tc  r'.o  with 
the  way  the  war  Is  going'  'V.hut  w  i;  :  hive 
happened  to  those  50  plane.-  it  then  am- 
munition had  run  out  because  of  lack  of 
copp'T?  Thht  -  li!>  Hiici  d-'hi'ri  business,  and 
it  IS  a^e  cupp"  """<■  '■'••■  -^  "'^  '•^^  bottom 
of  It. 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  That  certainly  puts  the 
miner  and  the  boy  at  the  front,  side  by  side. 
doesn't  It? 

Mr.  Hildrfth  Yes,  and  the  miner  Is  also 
side  by  side  with  the  man  who  makes  the 
airplanes.  One  of  the  big  flying  fortresses, 
without  which  our  successes  In  Africa  this 
week  would  not  be  possible,  uses  all  the 
copper  that  one  man  can  mine  in  84  hours. 
Yet.  to  build  that  bomber,  100.000  man-hours 
are  need'Hi  But  you  can't  build  bombers 
without  copper.  No  miner,  no  copper;  no 
copper,  no  bomber.  What  this  means  is. 
you  see.  «  the  miner  is  prevented  from  doing 
this  so  that  the  copper  is  not  available,  a 
total  of  100,000  man-hours  are  lost  to  war 
product irn  You  Just  can't  get  away  from 
th''  K'  ''  'i.at  all  war  production — and  this  Is 
a  war  ^1  production— begins  with  the  miner. 
Mr  Stringfellow.  Those  are  tremendously 
powerful  facts.  Yet  you  speak  mostly  of 
copper.  That  Isn't  the  only  metal  in  which 
we  have  a  problem,  is  it? 

Mr.  Hildreth.  By  no  means.  I  Just  hap- 
pened to  have  these  copper  examples  at  my 
finger  tips  The  same  goes  for  most  other 
metals.  Ycu  can't  make  brass  for  shells  with- 
out zinc  You  can't  make  guns,  or  armor 
plate  for  tanks  and  ships  without  st^el  al- 
loys— tungsten,  chromium,  molybdenum, 
manganese  and  the  others.  You  can't  build 
submarines  without  lead.  We  need  silver  for 
airplanes,  engine  bearings  and  solder.  We 
need  quartz  crystals  for  military  radios.  We 
need  all  the  minerals  that  you  find  here  in 
the  West.  Each  one  of  them  has  a  definite 
war  use  that  It  does  better  than  any  other 
substances. 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  Mr  Hildreth.  you  have 
told  me  enough  to  make  me  beiieve  that  every 
man  listening  to  us  tonight  realizes  that  with- 
out an  adequate  supply  ol  minerals  we  can- 
not win  this  war. 

Mr.  HnxRETH  That's  exactly  right.  And 
this  country  right  here  around  Salt  Lake 
City — you  who  are  listening  to  us  tonight — 
can  make  or  break  our  minerals  production. 
Either  we  produce  the  metals  that  will  give 
us  an  Invincible  fighting  machine  or  we  must 
reconcile  ourselves  to  many  years  of  this  hor- 
rible warfare  I  have  seen  what  you  have 
done  already,  I  knew  you  can  do  more.  It  Is 
only  throuph  your  efforts,  our  effort,  the 
whole-hearted  efforts  of  every  American  citi- 
zen, that  we  will  make  ourselves  strong 
enough  to  resist  murder  and  the  slavery  that 
comes  to  all  who  laU  before  the  barbarism  of 
our  enemies. 
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HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

.  .y   -f.r'-'  -A  :.'.y-    ~  •■ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   i.Li  :.F.>FN  :  'vTIVES 

Thursday. November  i'   I .-^ i 2 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  expend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 


Il  ''''\vx ':'.'.  Brown. 


lew  irzc  articlt: 

frcni  the  Chicago  H' i  a Iri-. American: 

RECOGNmriN    F>>R    TH?     \Ki:-T 


(By  George  Rothweil  Brown) 
\V\MiLNGTON,  »»v.  11.— Recent  congres- 
sional elections  have  emphasized  the  para- 
mount necessity  ol  giving  greater  recogni- 
tion to  Members  of  the  House  from  the  States 
vv.-:  vj!  tlie  Allegheuies  in  place  of  power 
.,i...  lesponsibility  In  the  new  House  of 
RepresenUtlves. 

For  12  years  under  Democratic  rule,  from 
;i.,  ;j.  ,ir.trship  of  John  N.  Garner  to  that  ol 
iiAM  iiAii-URN,  the  Central  States,  the  Middle 
West,  and  the  far  West  have  been  denied 
that  influence  in  Congress  to  which  the  great 
importance  of  this  huge  geographical  area  in 
wealth,    population,    and    industries    entitles 

them. 

This  discrimination  against  the  West.  aiKl 
particularly  the  far  West,  pervades  not  only 
Congress,  but  extends  to  the  whole  Federal 
Government  Establishment,  including  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. 

Nothing  short  of  an  overturn  of  the  present 
Roosevelt  New  Deal  administration  can  rem- 
edy the  wrongs  of  ill -balance  from  which 
the  immense  western  part  of  the  Nation  is 
suffering . 

But  with  the  Republican  Party  coming 
within  a  hairsbreadth  of  control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  something  can  be 
done  afUr  next  January  3  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  National  Legislature  to  give  to 
the  West  Its  Jv.st  deserts 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  designa- 
tion of  a  greater  number  of  Rrpresentatives 
from  the  Central.  Middle  Western,  and  Par 
Western  States  on  the  in  portant  committees 
of  the  House. 

There  will  be  between  225  and  250  new 
committee  assignments  to  be  made,  so  heavy 
have  been  the  Democratic  losses,  coupled  with 
the  realinement  ol  proportionate  representa- 
tion between  the  2  major  parties. 

Both     the     Republican     and     Democratic    i 
Parties   should  see   that   the   West   Is   taken 
care  of  in  a  spirit  of  equity  and  fairncsf  | 

As  the  new  House  will  be  constituted,  the 
East  and  South  each  will  have  29  percent  of 
the  total  representation. 

The  central  West  will  have  18  percent,  the 
Middle  West  nearly  13  percent,  and  the  far 
\\<    :    11  percent. 

1  e  Democrats  will  have  51  percent  of  the 
total  representation  of  the  whole  House,  and 
the  Republicans  and  minor  par-ies  49  per- 
cent. 

The  E>emocratic  representation  will  be  dis- 
tributed 55  percent  in  the  South,  22  percent 
in  the  East.  8  percent  in  the  central  West.  3 
percent  in  the  Middle  West,  and  12  percent 
in  the  far  West. 

The  Republican  disposition  of  its  repre- 
sentation wUl  be  3  percent  in  the  South.  36 
percent  in  the  East,  29  percent  in  the  central 
West,  21  percent  in  the  Middle  West,  and  11 
percent  in  the  far  West. 

As  an  example  of  existing  inequities  In 
House  organization,  take  first  the  powerful 
Rules  Committee,  which  controls  the  legis- 
lation that  can  reach  the  floor  for  debat«  and 
action. 

Then  Is  not  a  Republican  member  of  ttiat 
committee  from  west  ol  f  M  =.s:ssippi.  three 
being  fiom  the  Central  v.  ■  and  one  from 
New  York. 

On  tlie  gr-_-  v: ..-.  and  Means  Committee, 
Bketeand  W.  Gr-  i -i  of  California.  Is  the 
only  RcDUblican  m^  u-ber  from  west  of  Kan- 
sas, and  the  cnlv  Democratic  member  west 
of  Oklahoma.  Knt  tf  H:i  i  rf  Vv-.i-hmrtr-n. 
was  defeated  for  r-cl-r;:  vi  T'-f  v.'f  ^  :i*<-a<. 
and  it  should  h,  ■'  i  "  :i  'e  ;-;-■  :i:  •'"  '•  r - 
resentatlon  on  thiF  coiiu.iiiit-e  v^...-. a  arul's 
all  taxation  legislation. 

On  the  Appropriations  Committee  there  is 
at  present  only  one  Republican  member  from 


west  of  Nebrask  .  .\'.  nuiT  E  '^■.r-ra,  at  Cali- 
fornia, and  only  one  Dcmccriiiic  member 
from  west  of  Texas,  Harry  R.  Shkppard.  of 
California. 

On  Foreign  Affairs  there  is  no  Republican 
from  west  of  South  Dakota,  and  no  Democrat 
from  west  of  Wisconsin. 

Ol  the  committees  which  are  directing  the 
war.  the  Republicans  have  no  member  on 
Military  Affairs  frcm  west  of  Iowa,  and  the 
Democrats  but  ore — John  M  Costtllo.  of 
California — west  of  Texas 

On  Naval  Affairs  Far  West  Republicans  are 
more  fortunate,  having  two  members  from 
California  and  one  from  Washington 
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HON.  USHHR  L,  FURD'CK 

Of    NOfc'IH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  November  19,  1942 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  food  will 
win  this  war— it  has  won  every  war  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Not  a  single 
exception  to  thi.s  inflexible  rule  can  be 
found  in  history. 

In  discussing  •^ivhat  food  Is,  the  Govern- 
ment lists  dary  pr-ducts.  beef,  pork,  and 
mutton,  but  >:  liie  same  time  does  not 
classify  the  v^  •  ■;  farms  as  essential  war 
Industries.  N-  t:  eater  blunder  could  be 
made.  In  trying  to  assign  some  sane 
reason  for  this  exception  as  to  wheat, 
there  can  be  no  explanation  unless  it  be 
that  at  the  moment  we  have  a  surplus  of 
wheat.  That  is  the  best  sign  yet  that  we 
are  going  to  v.'in  this  war.  If  we  had  a 
surplus  of  10.000,000,000  bushels  we  would 
win  sooner. 

In  the  matter  of  our  occupation  of 
north  Africa,  for  the  protection  of  the 
French  people  and  people  everywhere 
struggling  for  a  free  government,  we  shall 
soon  find  that  the  supply  of  bread  will 
do  more  to  cement  those  people  to  us 
than  any  other  factor.  Ttiey  are.  I  be- 
lieve, convinced  that  we  seek  no  territory 
either  in  Africa  or  elsewhere,  but  that 
our  occupancy  is  simply  a  plan  of  action 
to  keep  the  Axis  out  and  hem  them  in 
where  the  final  overthrow  of  its  leaders 
will  be  possible. 

As  fast  as  we  drive  the  Axi>  Powers 
out.  of  a  country  the  fii-st  demand  of 
the  people  there  will  be  bread.  Since  we 
do  not  condemn  the  people  of  the  coun- 
tries of  our  enemies,  but  their  leaders 
who  have  taken  those  governments  from 
the  people,  we  will  be  called  upon  to  feed 
them  as  well  as  the  people  in  the  coun- 
tries of  our  Alli<^s. 

Wheat  is  not  as  perishable  as  other 
items  of  food  which  are  classified  as  es- 
sential. The  products  of  wheat  can  be 
shipped  anywhere  and  refrigeration  Is 
not  necessary.  When  these  products 
land,  they  contain  the  vital  element  cf 
all  human  food. 

Let  us  look  n  v.  t^  what  is  happening 
to  the  wheat  farms  of  the  United  St*t^. 
I  quote  the  following  article.  We^Sim 
Have  to  Eat,  by  E.  H.  Taylor.  ' 
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In  the  Saturday  Evpning  Po.^' 


A^.-.  cements  cf  many  farm  ailctlon 
■ales  have  lately  been  appearing  In  country 
newspapers.  Some  of  them  begin:  t  am 
beini?  Inducted  Into  the  Army  and  wi  I  sell 
at  closing-out  sale."  Others  simply  s^y.  "I 
am  having  to  quit  farming"  These 
reflect  the  drain  on  farm  manpower  by 


sales 
high- 


wage    war    industries    and     selective-service 


quotas.  They  have  an  ominous  mean  ng  to 
American  consumers,  for  they  fores  ladow 
reduced  food  production 

A  careful  survey  made  recently  In  I  lansas 
revealed  that  3.600  farms  would  go  ^hoUy 
out  of  production  next  year  and  10  30)  par- 
tiallv.  a  total  of  193  000  acres.  Th!  two 
major  reasons  assigned  were  selective  =?rvlce, 
52  2  percent,  and  the  pull  of  war  indvstrles, 
35  2  Official  inquiries  reveal  that  ths  loss 
to  farm  production  Is  typical  of  what  is  going 
on  all  over  the  country. 

This  grave  threat  to  our  food 
been  largely  obscured  by  the  lo  :-: 
farm    prices    and    parities    In    V 
Prices  have  little  to  do  with  it  and  . 
remedy.     They  could   be   raised   many 
and   still   not   e:  ir."    :  I'li.prs   to  outbid   war 
industries  for  la;    r     r  -te^  p  men  on  tqe  land 
when  they  have  been  put  m  class  I  A 

The  trouble  lies  deeper— In  the  lack  of  any 
rational  plan  for  distributing  available  man- 
power between  the  flehting  forces,  var  In- 
dustries, and  food  production.  All  are  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  conduct  of  moden  war. 
In  our  own  case,  ample  food  product!r  n  ts  all 
the  more  vital  because  of  the  de:  jr  i  " 
upon  us  of  the  British  and  Ru-s.-.  ;  ~ 
post-war  plans  for  the  relief  of  Nazi-de- 
spoiled Europe.  Yet  Washington  ^^' 1 '^  es 
have  been  singularly  heedless  of  th^ 
portant  factors — men  and  mach;nt;y — re- 
quired to  prtxluce  an  adequate  food 

Between  the  close  of  1939  Bn:i  J  i 
year,  1.800  000  workers  left  t^  : 
majority  of  them  for  the  promised 
war  Industry  Another  similar  eX(~«lus  oc^ 
curred  from  the  towns  in  rural  areaji.  This 
migration,  together  with  enlistments,  had  a 
double-edged  significance  when  ^'.ective 
service    quotas    came    to    be    filled       "" 
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quotas  were    based   on   population    s  atistlcs 
already  out  of  date  for  rural  ar 
the    withdrawal    of  so   many    n 
work.    Draft  boards  have  had  to  fill  ^hem  by 

operat- 


taking  skilled  farm  w   rk^rs  and  even 
Ing  farmers. 

Coupled  with  this  pinch  in  rr  -•  : 
drastic    restr-.c^lrn    in    the    s'sr: 
equipment       F    r    the     194-     "  •    u 
year    the    W.^r     Prjductic:'.     B    .:i 
enough    materials    to    manufacture 
percent  of  the   1940  volume   of   farm 
menta  and  machinery.     For  1943  tl.p 
has  been  cut  to  atx3ut  one-third  of  \ 
total.     Because  of  long  delays   and   ! 
!ng  demands  of  war  agencies,  it  ts  q  lesucn- 
able    if   even    this    meager    amcunt 
manufactured. 

This  deprival  hits  at  "x 
production,  for  the  trer;: 
culture     ;..<>    h'^'.\     •    A . 
macha-.f":'."   '    r    :-...i".    ;.'.)•:■      S.-."-'    '' 
crops,  r   .-   \.  :'::■■;  rv.fi  ;.,t:../> 
has  enat;.-'d  p^nveir  ('■.  -rr.  B* 
out    an    aimuai    pr :c.  i   ■.:. 
1129    tr",<;    -^f    ^'ra::' 
Stock  ar.;i   I,-. >-';•<-■.< 
ir.-;.    'A'    rk::'.t:  ■a:'..^. 
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unprecedei.tedly  favorable  weather,  and  un- 
stinted work  by  men.  women,  and  children 
on  the  farms.  Also  It  was  made  possible  by 
preparations  going  back  2  or  3  years  by  labor 
no  longer  as  fully  available  and  machinery 
elder  by  a  hard  years  wear. 

Great  as  this  production  was.  it  still  Is  not 
enough  to  meet  all  the  demands.  Meat  Is 
being  rationed.  The  sale  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  has  been  restricted.  Ration- 
ing of  some  dairy  products  is  not  Improbable 
before  long.  It  will  be  necessary  next  year 
to  concentrate  the  limited  farm  production 
capacity  on  the  most  essential  foods 

Our  margin  of  safety  Is  wearing  thin.  As 
Secretary  Claude  R.  Wickard  recently 
warned.  "A  single  year  could  change  our  food 
position  from  abundance  to  scarcity."  This 
danger  should  certainly  spur  action.  The 
form  of  this  action  may  be  debatable,  but 
the  condition  it  needs  to  correct  is  not.  It 
should  end  the  present  unrestrained  compe- 
tition for  manpower  and  materials  and  ap- 
portion them  as  fairly  as  possible  according 
to  actual  needs. 

.\:.  Associated  Press  dispatch  in  the 
Washint-r  ::  Post  of  November  13  has 
this  to  c>ay  ubout  the  power  of  food: 

FOOD    IS     ALLIES'    BEST    WEAPON     IN    ALGERIA 

Allied  Forces  Headquarters  in  Algeria,  No- 
vember    12.— American     troops,     dusty     and 
weary,  today  settled  down   to  guard  Algeria 
against  the  Axis. 
,       Supplies  will  do  more  to  cement  good  rela- 
I    tions   than   20   Allied   proclamations.     More- 
over, throughout  the  dreary  winter  to  come 
supplies  will   provide  a  promise  to  the  en- 
slaved Deoples  of  Europe  what  to  expect  when 
the  Allied  Invasion  of  the  continent  begins. 

Unless  wheat  "arms  are  put  on  the 
list  of  essential  wir  industries,  there  will 
be  a  tremendous  shortage  of  vital  food  in 
1943.  Grain  farming  Is  a  specialized  in- 
dustry— practically  all  of  the  work  being 
done  by  machineiy.  The  mechanics  are 
either  in  the  Army  or  in  war  industries 
and  very  few  are  left  on  the  farms  to 
operate  this  machinery. 

The  remedy  is  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment declare  grain  farms  as  essential 
war  industries  and  leave  the  labor  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  farming  operations  on 
the  farms.  When  draft  boards  are  told 
that  grain  farmint;  is  not  an  essential  war 
indastry.  boys  are  drafted  regardless. 
The  result  is  very  well  told  in  the  above- 
quoted  article. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  return  to 
c;vilian  life  some  of  this  farm  labor  that 
hi  -.Tdy  been  drafted.  These  drafted 
I  .: ::.  :  >  Know  the  science  of  farming  and 
•he  intricate  business  of  keeping  ma- 
chines in  repair.  There  is  absolutely  no 
sense  in  sending  men  back  to  the  farm 
who  have  had  no  farming  experience. 

You  can  imagine  how  some  clerk  in  a 
ci:ug  store,  whose  business  has  been  that 

f  A   ->  •'.-i  :  rker.  would  perform  in  at- 
^tn:p"-     -'  ■     'P'^raie  a  modern  tractor  or 
:>■      The  talk  of  sending  labor 
'.  •'  firm  is  all  nonsense  unless 
'^.-  rick  are  experienced  and  ex- 


In  a  hurry.  It  took  years  to  build  these 
herds  and  it  will  take  years  to  replace 
them.  We  can.  however,  stop  this  whole- 
sale loss  of  valuable  farm  production  by 
acting  now.  Just  two  simple  things  will 
accomplish  the  desired  results: 

First.  A  declaration  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  grain  farms  are  essential  war 
industries. 

Second.  Keep  the  necessary  farm  labor 
where  it  is  and  return  as  much  as  can 
possibly  be  done  within  the  next  4 
months. 
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Stop!     Look!     Listen 


EXTENSION  OF  REM AI IKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA TTVFS 

Thursday,  November  19. 1942 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Pprakf  r, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.  ;:;  th<' 
Record,  I  include  the  following  poem 
written  by  Mr.  Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

STOP  I      LOOK !      LISTEN  I 

Every  law  of  limitation 

Of  the  produce  of  the  field 
Ought  to,  for  the  wars  duration, 

Without  question,  be  repealed. 
We  are  headed  for  starvation 

If  our  food  supply  shall  fall. 
Yea:  the  armies  of  our  Nation, 

Without  food  cannot  prevail. 

Limitation  of  the  ages 

Twixt  which  men  can  be  employed. 
Floors  and  ceilings  set  on  wages. 

By  which  progress  Is  destroyed. 
Fixed  by  law  upon  the  pages 

Of  our  books,  should  be  repealed 
So  that,  while  the  World  War  rages. 

Well  not  to  starvation  yield. 

Those,  contending  that  the  farmers 

Are  the  first  line  of  defense. 
Aren't  hysterical  alarmers: 

They  are  men  of  common  sense, 
Though  their  warnings  are  not  charmers. 

For  such  warnings  give  us  dread. 
Useless  will  become  their  armors 

When  our  soldiers  have  no  bread. 

We  are  sure  to  reap  disaster 

If  we  fail  to  tend  our  farms — 
Nothing  can  bring  failure  faster 

Than  starvation's  weird  alarms^ 
Rationing,  the  fierce  forecaster 

Of  the  dangers  Just  ahead, 
Is  the  prelude  to  a  vaster 

Peace  destroyer — lack  of  bread. 

We  have  ruthlessly  been  wasting 

What  we  should  have  set  aside — 
We  have  foolishly  been  hasting 

Our  own  Nation's  suicide — 
As  a  people,  we've  been  pasting 

Bandages  upon  our  eyes — 
And  today  were  sadly  tasting 

Hunger  s  fears,  which  we  despise. 

Yea.  the  law  of  limitation. 

Of  all  kinds,  must  be  repealed. 
That  all  workers  In  the  Nation 

May  produce  their  greatest  yield. 
To  save  us  from  desperation, 

'Neath  the  Stars  and  Stripes  un/urled. 
And  prevent  annihilation 

Of  the  balance  of  the  world. 

—Horace  C   Ca  hs.V. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REM.-\HKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FI  'h"   "NTATRTS 

Thursday,  November  1 9   i  '^ 4 2 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Fp.  .r.  :  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  'tirrnhK  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recci  j  1  i:u  ..do  therein 
a  brief  and  comprehensive  editorial  from 
the  PlainlMd  'N  J  '  Courier  News  of 
November  17 

This  editor,  i'  i<  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  ever>-  Air.ciican-minded  citizen, 
for  it  condenses  into  a  paragraph  or  two 
the  issues  involved  in  the  present  vai- 
and  the  principle  upon  which  the  eniUiiio 
world  peace  must  be  foundationed. 

The  editoiial  Inii.  v.^ 

"HAVFS"  A?;t.  >    1^    \OTS" 

Back  In  tlic  days  of  p;    t da  warfare  the 

rpokesmen  of  Hitler  ai.d  Mudsolini  used  to 
make  much  of  the  plight  of  the  "have  noi" 
nations,  poor  in  natural  resources  and 
crowded  to  the  economic  wall  by  the  "haves." 

Of  course,  ail  these  gentlemen  wanted  was 
a  fairer  distribution  of  the  world.-  aci^IOi. 
So  they  said. 

And  much  sympathy  was  aroused  in  the 
democracies;  sympathies  that  made  the  poli- 
cies   of    appeasement    seem    reasonable    and 

JliSt. 

All  that  is  now  water  over  the  dam,  as  the 
world  sees  tlie  Axis  Ideal  of  distribuUon  in 
operation  where  the  "havcs"  and  the  "have 
nots"  reverse  places. 

But  Eiill.  as  a  writer  In  the  New  York  Times 
re.aiarks,  tlie  former  "have"  nations  have,  and 
the  former  "have  not'  nations  still  have  not. 
He  releis  not  to  material  goods,  but  to  these: 

V.C  have  free  speech.     They  have  not. 

We  have  free  thinking      They  have  not. 

We  have  free  teaching.     They  have  not. 

We  have  respect  fcr  religion.  They  have 
net. 

We  have  reverence  for  human  dignity  and 
personality.    They  have  net. 

We  have  practices  described  as  Justice, 
charity,  mercy      Tliey  have  not. 

We  have  the  common  welfare,  b>    a 
mean  men.  women,  and  children.     I .    .*  i 
only  the  slate. 

And  because  of  these  hard-won  p>ossessions, 
thlnk*^  this  writer,  we  have  something  to 
fi^ht  fcr  right  here  and  now,  without  waiting 
for  a  better  world  and  a  brighter  future. 

It  makes  sense. 


Wianing  the  V<:.r 


EXTENSION  OF   I::',!  M^KS 

HON.  DAViD  I.  WaLSH 

n>i  t;:e  s^AArr  cf  the  united  states 
Fri^au  .V-'?\  ;/.  '■cr  ^u  '  Irmslctirf  day  of 

!,!:■  W.\L^JI.  Mr,  i!''>-dtnt,  I  a>r: 
unanimous  ccuient  t.'  l.-^w  h:n'*'u  ai 
thp  Appt^ndix  of  the  Kt  '>rD  a  v.\cio  a  :- 
dri'.--  (h'uVr  rt  d  bv  rr.c  en  Arr.\i:<A.f  Day, 
eiithh  d  "-v. hi. nine  tht  V.ar." 


as  follows: 

This  is  Armistice  :x.\  M.-.- &  you,  it  Is  not 
called  Peace  Day,  buL  Aiiuisilce  Day.  An 
armistice  Is  a  temporary  cessation  of  fighting. 
Appropriately  so  called,  for  in  tlie  opinion 
of  many  the  present  war  in  Europe  is  but  a 
continuation  of  tt.  .  .:  >hat  we  believed  was 
ended  on  this  da\   ^4   ;n    rs  ago. 

We  are  now  in  tiie  mid.-^t  of  a  war  of  un- 
paralleled intensity.  We  are  fighting  in  two 
hemispheres  on  many  fronts  against  ruth- 
less and  resourceful  enemies.  We  have  al- 
ready suffered  great  and  grievovis  losses  and 
it  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  stupendous  toll 
of  lives  and  suffering  and  destruction  ol  ma- 
terial resources  that  will  be  takei.  before 
victory  is  won  and  peace  and  security  are 
attained. 

Whor  w"  r-Jolce  at  the  trrimphs  which  our 
armits    ..ii  i.itained  in  noi  iii« ! .    Africa  these 
past  1.  A    c.    ■  .5,    when   w.    cLt-r    ihe   heroism 
of  the   !i  v:.:u's  and  cj,u         i;'r  forces  in  the 
.s„,:,;,;u*.j;i  i.-...v.iU'-    V  :  t  .^  wt  t-i'i' i-  ex;;rission  to 
•Ui^  liujH.    Ui..:    i.:('  i-v  :.:-;.  I.:    wu    ;:,i--i  week 
In  the  European  theate       :   -:  cations  mark 
the  turning  point  of  Hit-  «....  v,c  must  not 
give  way  to  false  hopes  that  the  worst  is  over, 
that  the  end  of  the  war  is  near,  that  an  early 
peace  with  vict-ory  can  be  attained.    Far  from 
it.     We  have  still  a  long  hard  road  to  uavel. 
In  the  midst  of  the  uncertainty  and  sorrow 
of    this    Armistice   Day,    we    have    much,   in 
additi'^r,  t^-  'he  recent  pn-^ouraemg  mestapes 
from  i!.'    ^'-^r  fronts,  h  ;   *:...;.  to  be  timnk- 
ful.     Vvt    h   ve  enjoytx:,  c  lo  to  me  character 
of  tl-.e    r  .:  v:  iinental    i-     ■  f'.-ins   which    the 
feu:  <•!  -     •  \r.c  Nation  established,  the  fruits 
ol    w  i    . ;  ri  .a   educaUon.  free  political   and 
religious  instituticns,  and  a  wholesome  fam- 
ily life.     We  live  in  a  land  where  up  to  now 
boundle^  opportunities   (or  the   enjoyment 
of  the  frugal  comforts  of  life  were  available 
to  all  our  citizens;    whete   private  initiative 
without  OoverniTient  domination  was  a  car- 
dinal principle  of  our  democracy. 

1  wonder  it  vn  .\  i  icans  are  conscious, 
really  and  sincerci;.  c  i.  <ious,  of  our  present 
peril  and  plight?  Conscious,  not  merely  that 
the  material  ccmtorts,  the  opportunities  lor 
economic  and  mteUectual  progress  we  have 
enjoyed,  are  In  jeopardy,  but  that  even  our 
liberues  are  tt  stake. 

Otir  people  know,  .rd  <;  r  rei-ninded  daily, 
that  we  are  at  wt»r.  ana  thi  urh  we  all  pro- 
fess our  willingness  to  support  our  country, 
I  question  whciiier  the  fears  and  conscious- 
ness of  war  and  the  actual  sacrifices  mvolvtd 
have  dawned  upon  An.  rir-Hns  except  in  the 
homes  where  s«.:rvicei..t:.  d;e  at  the  front  and 
in  those  homes  where  ab^^eiit  lovtd  ones  have 
made  life  for  their  kith  and  kin  a  long  night- 
mare of  loneliness  and  constant  dread. 

Last  Stmday  a  typical  American  working- 
man  called  at  my  home  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  19-year-old  son.  who  was  seeking  en- 
listment In  the  marines.  The  father  proudly 
displayed  to  me  his  son's  high -school  diploma, 
evidence  of  his  efforte  and  sacrifices  to  raise 
his  boy  to  get  a  chance  in  life  denied  himself. 
Accompanying  thsm  was  a  younger  s.jn,  about 
15  years  of  age,  who  was  evidently  bewildered 
at  the  solemn  and  portentoi  s  event  that  was 
nbout  to  take  place  In  the  family  circle — the 
cflering  of  this  boy's  life  on  the  altar  of  our 
country  As  they  departed  and  I  turned  away 
I  thought  of  the  ever -enlarging  shadow  that 
was  being  cast  liver  that  home,  of  the  uncer- 
tain days,  tl"  n  'US  and  lonesome  hours 
t;. ''  v.-r-f  s].<=:  :  Puch  scenes  are  occurring 
ci...  V    ,:     ^r'.c  ir.v!-.   iiomes. 

i:  .•  V  :     •  abcut  the  rest  o£  us — the  millions 

w':     i  ..'t    i;o  Ksns  or  husbands  or  fatliers  on 

1...    !ighiuig  front.'      *r   •~\'c  really  cogn'zant 

;  whdt  war  meant  .^     i  :i!r.  talking  plainly  to 

\    .i  tonight,  not  to  alarm  you  unnecessarily 

i    Du-   to  prepare  you  ti  g-:rd  ypijrselves  for  the 


5'  'n-nlals  ahead,  to  strenpiln  n  your  resolve 
:  ve  in  your  daily  life  on  the  home  front 
as  bravely  and  as  willingly  as  those  who  to- 
night are  In  the  foxholes  of  the  southern 
Pacific  and  the  sand  dunes  of  the  Alrican 
desert. 

Tlie  sooner  we  Americans  reallae  that  this 
Is  an  all-out  war,  the  speedier  will  be  our 
victory.  Pranklv,  the  raeaffer  sacrifices  we 
have  made  up  to  tlvis  thr.e  have  not  com- 
menced to  scratch  the  surface  of  those  that 
will  be  required  in  order  to  realiae  this  ob- 
jective. 

You  are  Uvlng  In  a  false  paradtse  if  you 
think  this  w^r  means  that  only  th°  ycuth  cf 
the  land  is  to  suffer.  An  all-c\it  war  means 
that  every  resource  of  the  American  people — 
physical,  mechanical,  material  and  spirit- 
ual— must  be  inexorably  utilized  with  the 
one.  and  only  one.  aim  of  absclute  victory 

America  today,  in  the  hour  of  Its  preate^t 
{H-deal.  stands  united  en  the  paramount  is- 
sue, the  issue  of  winning  the  war  All  other 
considerations,  no  matter  how  grave,  must  be 
subordinated  for  the  time  bein^  to  the  Fingle 
and  vital  objective  of  wmnln*?  the  war,  of 
complete  and  total  victory.  For.  unless  the 
war  be  won  on  that  basis,  Uiere  can  be  no 
asstirance  that  tiie  resulting  peace  will  be  en- 
during. Then  ail  the  present  suffering  and 
sacrifices  may  have  been  In  vain. 

What  does  this  mean?  For  the  duration 
our  people  must  be  prepared  to  give  up  many 
tilings  that  they  have  enjoyed  m  their  ordi- 
nary life.  The  rationing  program,  including 
food  and  clothing,  will  become  universal. 
Ordinary  necessities  of  life  will  be  much 
mere  strictly  distributed  because  of  the  need 
of  satisfying  not  only  our  own  armed  forces 
but  the  armed  forces  of  our  Allies  Civilian 
industries  for  the  most  part  will  have  to  be 
changed  over  to  war  production  basis  or 
closed,  bringing  at  least  transitory  unemploy- 
ment in  many  localities.  Absolute  concent! a- 
tion  of  industrial  power  will  necerfltatc  every 
sine,le  industry  In  U^e  country  becoming  a 
ccg  in  the  great  war  machine. 

it  Is  already  apparent  th.it  many  of  the 
colleges  of  the  country  may  be  closed  in  order 
to  release  essential  manpower  to  the  fighting 
services  and  essential  scientific  and  adminis- 
trative skill  po.-'essed  by  the  teaching  stafTs 
of  these  college!=  for  the  ute  of  the  Gcvern- 
ment  and  industry  In  the  process  we  must 
make  certain  that  the  essential  fncillties  of 
the  colleges  are  kept  Intact  and  left  unim- 
paired {o  that  their  functions  can  be  resumed 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  transportation  syptems  will  have  to 
be  completely  geared  to  Uie  war  organiza- 
tion Railroads,  busses,  and  trucking  uans- 
portaticn  will  be  increasingly  curtailed  ex- 
cept for  war  purposes  and  many  communllies 
of  our  country  in  time  will  be  partially 
Isolated 

Taxes  will  continue  to  mount  to  staggering 
proportions  and  eompulfory  savings  pian.«. 
the  ex'ension  of  price-llMing  devices  and 
other  s<-hemes  to  prevent  a  wild  orgy  of  in- 
flation will  be  adopted  If  the  war  Is  pro- 
longed and  the  costs,  already  tremendous, 
are  still  further  increased,  reduction  Ir  '^v'- 
arles,  wages,  and  Income  is  likely  to  V.  a 
Ta.xes  already  imposed  and  to  be  further  in- 
creased will  reduce  all  Income,  large  and 
sm^all,  to  levels  that  wUl  make  ImpoartW* 
the  continuation  of  the  living  standards  of 
the  past. 

I  am  confident  that  the  American  people 
are  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifices  and  to 
endure  the  hardships  greater  than  any  cur 
people  have  ever  known,  in  order  to  win  the 
victory  But  let  me  speak  a  word  of  cau- 
tion. Let  us  not  be  lulled  by  false  hopes  to 
believe  that  the  cost  of  the  victory  will  be 
merely  loss  of  life,  maimod  and  broken 
bodies  and  snirlts,  and  expenditure  of  money. 
News  will'  bo  censored  to  ewii  s  --r -ter 
extent  tiian  at  present.     Military    m?       y 
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win  be  the  reason  for  withboldlnj? 
couixiry  accurate  reports  of  combat 
irects 

I  say  It  In  no  spirit  of  criticism,  but 
opinion,    had    there    been,   within    1 
atter   Pearl    Harbor,   a   celling   put   u 
prices,  profits,  wages — not  wages  alon: 
been  urged — and  rents,  coupled  v;ir.h 
mediate  increa£e  of  taxes  on  a  pay-as 
basis,    we    would    have    greatly    Icsse 
sacnflccs  which  will  new   be  neces^i 
we   would   have   contributed  greaUy 
retention   of    the   sound   economic 
that  must  be  restored  when  the  war 

It  may  also  be  necessary.  In  order 
pensate  for  the   millions  of  men    nf 
the  armed   services,   to  utilize   in   in 
measure  the  services  of  women  in 
and   industry  and  on  the  farm.     P' 
already   been    laid   to   place   women 
combat  positions  In  the  armed  servic 
diversion  of  women  from  their  licrr. 
necessary  by  this  step  will  require  t 
tion  of  an  extensive  system  of  day 
and  the  serious  abridgment  of  homt 
we  have  known  It  In  the  past 

Medical  services  will  be  seriously  c\i 
due  to  the  demands  of  the  armed  ser 
experienced    nurses   and    doctors.     I: 
every  governmental  and  community 
will    be   seriously    cvrtalled 

All  this  Is  as  It  should  be  K  we  are 
an  all-cut  war  effort      It  must  be  ren^. 
that  all  of  these  sacrifices  are  nece.- 
only  for  our  own  armed  forces  but 
that  our  Allies  may  have  the  arms 
the    planes,    the    equipment,    '!  ->    : 
clothing   which    they    need   to   ^     r 
global  war  which  has  tjeen  forced  on 
we  were  unpreptxred 

We  shall  have  success  at  times  an; 
at  times.  We  must  be  prepared  t* 
both.     Let  me  Illustrate  by  what  Ls 
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In  the  r.  f.c  T-.-  i: 
DKiTis  13  •:,"  ...-•.■  J 
marines  c,<p'ur.  -l  •;-..-  ".►.:'.  a;:d  ;-,  , 
!t  since  Aui<vi.-t  7  ci-'-p:'''  r'.i-.v  ;■- 
land.  sea.  and  a;r  '.  :  >'^  '  'l.f  " 
often  despite  adver?e  v,ca::.*>r 
Control  of  this  airfield  has  nllcAf-ct 
to  maintain  the  area  over  Guada.c 
The  marines,  since  their  succes.« 
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Ing  In  an  area  »'  er^'  •:.•  -c  .;  i  eavy  r 
tered  concentrf.    •       :     •  •  n.y   sh.p-s 
in  gratlfyir.k:   ;  ■  Tf~  •■.!  •r.at  our 
tlons   ai'.d      ■;:    .-ujnly    ;.;.£3   have 
Stantly  :;:  r:. Mined, 

When  11. e  war  Is  over  and  we  tiave 
ourselves  and   our   Allies   a   militarv 
peace  must  be  made      The  mar.. t:    • 
returning    peace    m.ay    even    tr     • 
those  of   the   war   it-elf.  and    - 
won  victory,  we  will  have  to  t'.-.:: 
rcpair   our    broken    and    shattered 
eystem.    revitalize    our    Institutions 
ernment   and   wage   a    battle   on 
fiont  to  save  our  own  freedom  frcn 

Tbeae  prcblems  I  submit  are  st 
From  all  sides  peace  problems  f^re  ( 
and  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  they  are 
t?red    around    the    Ideal    cf    a    unlc: 
uemocracies    and    i.  e     j^r -serving 
peace. 

In  my  opinion.  It   :<  irrposslble  * 
deflnue  pe.irp  r-'S'i^.r.-.  a:  'r.:s  •■rr.'-- 
of   COUT"  '■    ■-;':v>s    ir;    ::  •■    \i 

be  clear  ar.d  deliiiite.     f:    r.-.  r.\y  own 
Viewp-^i'it.  I  consider  *. ;  ••    :;:-•   and 
}.      :      '.      .iy    post-war    piogram    * 
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preservation  and  protection  of  America,  her 
interests,  her  institutions,  and  her  own  de- 
fenses in  the  future.  Next,  a  wUUrgness 
upon  our  part  to  Join  in  any  world  peace 
movement  to  be  based  upon  the  principles 
of  Justice,  mercy,  and  charity  which  will 
contribute  to  the  prevention  of  future  wara 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace  throughout 
the  world 

The  details  of  such  a  plan  cannot  be  un- 
folded until  we  know  more  definitely  what 
the  condl-.ions  In  the  world  will  be.  who  our 
final  Allies  are,  and  the  demands  of  our 
Allies  are  known. 

Friendly  cooperation,  good  will  and  altru- 
ism Is  desirable,  but  should  not  be  placed 
before  the  practical  responsibility  we  have  to 
uphold  our  own  freedom  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  own  Republic. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  It  Is  not  In- 
consistent with  any  obligation  we  owe  our 
Allies.  I  repeat,  that  we  think  first  and  last 
In  terms  of  America,  her  Interests,  her  fu- 
ture, and  her  mstitutions.  and  that  our  co- 
operation In  any  reconstruction  of  the  world 
be  based  upon  a  realization  that  we  must  not 
under  any  conditions  lose  or  destroy  our  own 
freedom  and  our  own  institutions. 

Finally,  let  me  urge  that  discouragement 
be  avoided  when  cur  military  operations  ap- 
pear to  be  making  slow  progress.  Admiral 
Woodward  recently  stated.  "Certainly  time 
Is  not  on  our  side  in  the  Solomons  as  we 
know  to  our  sorrow.  The  Japs  can  bring  in 
new  troojjs  and  fresh  supplies  In  a  matter 
of  days,  but  It  takes  long  weeks  before 
we  can  cross  the  Pacific  "  He  also  adds.  "We 
must  not  underestimate  the  German  or 
the  Jap  as  a  foe  Anyone  who  has  faced 
the  Germans  or  the  Japs  in  this  war  will  tell 
you  they  are  fanatical,  brave,  and  exceed- 
ingly resourceful  fighters.  Certainly  they  are 
treacherous.  Certainly  they  are  cruel.  But 
these  evil  qualities  only  make  them  the  more 
dangerous  in  the  long  run." 

Fellow  Americans,  this  Is  our  war,  and  our 
liberties,  our  homes,  and  our  lives  are  at 
-'  K"*  !■  is  folly  to  look  for,  or  to  seek,  an 
r.i  V  .V  t .  out.  We  must  bear  In  mind  that 
■ve  aiinot  win  this  war  merely  through  the 
'.  .1.5 :  md  mighty  production  that  we  have  cre- 
ated. Production,  as  has  been  said  with 
truth,  represents  the  tools  of  victory,  not 
victories  themselves. 

The  wfir  will  be  won  by  the  fighting  men 
of  the  Nation  on  land.  In  the  air  and  at  sea, 
supported  by  suffering:?  and  sacrifices,  by 
the  prayers  and  strong  resolves  of  every 
American   behind   the   lines. 

Neither  bonds,  nor  wealth,  nor  production 
nor  other  material  attributes  alone  bring 
victory:  the  price  of  victory  Is  blood  and 
.-.'.crlflce. 


1  he  Militant  Power  oi  Woi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  R.WMOND  E.  WILLL^ 

OF    I.NIU.NW 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fr.dav.  November  2C  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  Noveiiber  17) ,  1942 

Mr     \v:r:'        Mr.   President,   I   ask 
'ir.a:;.::  on.>tnt  .0  have  inserted  in 

t;  ■  -A J  ;  ■■:.,:. \  of  the  Hecord  a  very  patrl- 
lUic  address  on  the  subject  The  Militant 
P  v^  r  f  Work,  delivered  by  the  able 
-  rr.  >r  .";•  r.  i*or  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aus- 
tin i  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  national 
executive  committee  of  the  American 
Legion  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November 
19,  194-. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Commander  Waring,  members  of 
the  national  executive  committee,  and  your 
guests,  the  American  Legion  carries  on  In 
fidelity  to  ideals  ever  hoped  to  be  attained 
by  the  human  race  throughout  the  centuries. 
Your  historic  service  gives  authority  and 
persuasion  to  your  present  leadership. 

Your  sacrifice  In  1917  and  1918  sanctifies 
your  message  of  good  cheer  to  your  old  com- 
rades and  to  all  supporters  cf  freedom  Itself 
anywhere  In  the  world — 
"Be  ready — 
We  and  our  sons  are  coming! 
It  will  not  be  long." 
Tonight,   less    than   2   months   after   that 
broadcast  of  encouragement,  the  enemy  has 
been  dealt  staggering  blows,  and  our  Allies 
have  felt  our  support 

These  great  offensives,  which  have  achieved 
and  promise  such  magnificent  gains  in  strate- 
gy, communication,  logistics,  and  morale  mtist 
be  carried  forward  with  increasingly  accel- 
erated speed  and  power.  We  must  not  lag, 
for  the  enemy  must  have  no  rest.  We  must 
Infiict  greater  and  greater  punishment  until 
we  shall  have  beaten  him  to  his  knees  on  his 
own  dunghill. 

Every  blow  starts  from  here;  from  the  soil 
must  spring  the  vital  nourishment,  from  the 
mines  must  come  the  machines  and  the  mis- 
siles, from  our  work  must  come  production, 
processing,  and  transportation,  from  our 
prayers  unconquerable  strength  supports  otir 
cause. 

The  American  Legion  knows  from  experi- 
ence more  than  I  need  say  about  the  relation 
of  work  on  the  home  front  to  fighting  on  the 
battlpfront.  Its  principles  and  policies  and 
consistent  service  led  Americans  through  the 
Intervening  dark  years  overshadowed  by  the 
threats  of  war. 

On  January  30.  1933,  Adolf  Hitler  became 
Chancelor  of  the  Reich.  In  the  elections  of 
March  1933.  Hitler's  policies  received  a  popu- 
lar mandate.  Immediately  thereafter  meas- 
ures were  passed  which  virtually  scrapped  the 
Weimar  republican  constitution  and  set  up 
the  Hitler  dictatorship. 

Our  Commander  In  Chief  freely  called  you 
to  such  service  and  you  eagerly  responded. 
At  the  Chicago  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  held  October  2,  1933  Prn<;1dent 
Roosevelt  addressed  to  you  these  a  r  ;s  of 
stimulating  effect,  appropriate  m  war  as 
they  were  In  peace: 

"I  ask  your  further  and  even  greater  efforts 
In  our  program  of  national  recovery.  You 
who  wore  the  uniform,  you  who  served,  you 
who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
American  Legion,  you  who  support  the  Ideals 
of  American  citizenship,  I  have  called  to  the 
colors  again.  As  your  Commander  In  Chief 
and  yoiu  comrade,  I  am  confident  that  you 
win  respond." 

You  In  that  very  meeting,  pointed  cut  to 
mankind  how  Inimical  to  freedom  and  se- 
curity Hltlerlsm  was.  and  you  warned  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  the  danger  of 
Infiltration  of  national  socialism.  You  were 
the  first  national  organization  to  sound  the 
alarm. 

The  unity  of  our  people  In  the  period  of 
preparation  for  national  defense  was  pro- 
moted by  you.  All  the  major  legislation 
granting  emergency  powers  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  for  aid  to  the  Allies  and 
conscription  of  property  and  men.  upon 
which  public  opinion  pondered  and  hesi- 
tated, you  and  the  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary helped  to  pass,  with  a  well-informed 
population  backing  it. 

The  auxiliary  performed  a  specially  appro- 
priate and  effective  leadership  in  questions 
touching  family,  and  having  sentimental 
claims,  such  as  the  recent  Teen-ase  Draft 
Act.     Their  strong  support  of  ti.e    n. ensure 
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represented    the    American    -nciher    in    her 
most  exalted  role. 

Feeling  sorrow  eis  only  mothers  can.  the 
women  of  the  auxiliary  transmit  the  bless- 
ing of  compassion  and  peace  to  bereaved 
mothers.  They  who  cared  for  the  wounded 
in  the  last  war  have  assured  our  men  of 
this  war  that  they  wlU  look  after  their 
families  during  their  absence.  This  Is  sup- 
per: to  morale  upon  which  the  scldier  relies. 
We  In  Government  service  envisage  the 
American  Legion  as  a  first  line  of  civilian 
defense  In  time  of  war.  and  of  civic  leader- 
ship In  all  times,  •\nd  we  always  associate 
with  the  good  works  of  this  organization  the 
lovely  service  of  the  auxiliary. 

Now,  you  are  determined  that  wc  shall  ac- 
complish three  main  objectives — 
Win  the  war. 
Win  the  peace. 
Restore  the  Republic. 

The  success  of  our  erms  in  the  battle  of  the 
Atlantic,  establishing  r.nd  maintaining  con- 
voys of  men  and  arm-  which  have  been  sub- 
stantially Invulnerable,  landing  upon  and 
occupying  French  West  Africa,  and  the  stra- 
tegic African  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
Mediterranran.  Informs  the  world  cf  a  mng- 
nlflcent  achievement  In  training  troops  and 
equipping  them  so  that  they  could  take  the 
offensive  within  11  months  after  the  declara- 
tion cf  wnr. 

The  victory  of  our  land  and  naval  forces 
in  the  Solomon  Islands  increases  our  con- 
fidence in  the  capacity,  training,  and  com- 
mand of  all  arms  of  the  United  States  It 
corvlncos  us  of  the  good  progress  made  m 
remedying  imperfections  as  tiiey  were  dis- 
covered, and  in  Increasing  our  efficiency 
This  victory  must  Impress  our  enemies  with 
the  Inevitability  of  their  complete  defeat 

Tlie  stimulation  of  activity  and  of  up- 
lifted here  is  gccd.  but  I  advocate  real'sm 
at  this  moment.  We  still  face  ever-lncreas- 
Ine  resistance,  substantial  los.«es  of  men  and 
materials,  and  increasing  demand  for  every- 
thing It  takes  to  keep  our  armiCs  mobile 
and  superior  In  fiincs?  and  equipment.  This 
calls  for  efficiency  far  beyond  past  perform- 
ances at  the  very  tlrr--  when  the  use  of 
m.anpower  has  b«en  allowed  to  become  dls- 
orpr.nieed  and  chaotic. 

Reccgnizlnn  that  there  must  not  occur 
any  Interruption  In  the  flow  of  tanks,  planes, 
weapons,  clothing,  food,  and  other  supplies 
In  Increas'np  quantities,  we  are  chr.llenged 
to  solve,  correctly  and  fearlessly,  the  man- 
power problem. 

Our  education  for  total  war  Is  coming  to 
us  with  the  suddenness  of  a  blinding  light. 
A  great  variety  of  suggestions  and  proposals 
of  reform  are  under  consideration.  Numer- 
ous bills  are  pending  In  Congress  and  time 
is  of  the  essence  in  our  support  of  our  armed 
forces 

Men  for  construction .  as  well  as  men  for 
fighting,  are  needed.  NotwithstanClng  this, 
the  response  to  the  requisition  of  men  fcr 
clvihan  work  on  the  military  Installations  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  recently  made,  were  so  inade- 
quate under  the  voluntary  system,  that  the 
ship  carrying  the  men  from  San  Francisco 
to  HawaU  was  reported  by  the  press  to  have 
only  81  berths  filled  out  of  250  berths  pro- 
vided for  requisitioned  men. 

This  is  not  supporthig  the  cause,  yet,  on 
the  voluntary  basis  we  cannot  expect  better 
response  in  future. 

I  will  not  labor  the  subject  with  Incidents 
of  sale  for  slaughter  of  dairy  herds  all  over 
this  country,  tht^  setting  back  our  produc- 
Uon  cf  necessarj  food  at  least  3  years.  We 
all  know  that  this  trend  could  lose  the  war. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  hoarding  of 
labor,  with  the  pirating  by  one  employer 
from  another.  We  are  eyewitnesses  of  the 
lost  hours  caused  by  workmen  seeking  new 
Jobs  at  higher  wages.  All  unselfl.'ih  Judg- 
ments expre.ssed  In  the  public  press  and  In 
reports  of  committees  recognize  that  the 
ehortage  of  man-hours  under  the  law  is  one 


of    the    outstanding    deficiencies    In    all-out 
war  effort. 

While  men  In  uniform  build  1,600  miles  of 
road  to  Alaska  In  8  months,  working  In.  a 
climate  that  ranges  from  60°  b^low  zero  to 
90  above  zero,  two  10-hour  shifts  lor  7  days, 
or  70  hours  a  week,  we  hesitated  to  change 
our  40-huur-week  policy  I  have  faith  that 
this  will  l>€  cl^.anged  with  careful  regard  for 
adjustments  made  neces-mry  by  practices 
under  the  provision  for  time  and  a  tiaif  for 
overtim»e. 

In  developing  the  means  of  supplying  our 
soldiers  through  increased  civilian  effort,  the 
decisions  to  be  made  will  be  affected  by  the 
judgment  of  the  American  Legion  and  Amer- 
ica:! Legion  Auxiliary  They  will  be  accepted 
if  crystallized  into  law.  They  will  have  per- 
suasive effect  If  public  opinion  Is  fully  In- 
formed In  tha  numerous  ways  that  are  avail- 
able to  the  Legicn,  and  If  a  national  will  to 
sacrifice  and  to  work  animates  our  people 

Tiie  studies  of  variotis  committees  of  the 
Senate  have  developed  the  premise  that  a 
manpower  crisis  is  already  upon  us  The 
points  of  difference  can  be  roughly  sketched 
as  follows: 

I  Shall  the  organization  of  the  manpower 
and  man-houis  be  done  voluntarily,  or  shall 
It  be  dene  by  the  Government  through  agen- 
cies having  knowledge  of  the  related  facts? 

n.  Assciming  that  manpower  shall  be  ra- 
tioned, and  that  men  shall  be  selected  who 
shall  do  the  rationing  and  selecting?  Shall 
we  abolish  or  submerge  the  Selective  Service 
System,  with  its  d3mocratlc,  unpaid  local 
boards,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission— a  bureau  that 
was  created  to  determine  policies  rather  than 
to  operate  them? 

Or  shall  we  maintain  the  Selective  Service 
System  with  Its  wonderful  moral  power  to 
perform  this  intimate  service  for  and  smong 
its  neighbors  of  pa.^lng  upon  the  Individual's 
case  seprrately.  imparttelly.  and  wlthcut  a 
trace  of  political  aggrandizement? 

in  Admitting  that  the  liability  to  work 
should  be  equal  among  all  men  and  women. 
shall  we  leave  the  matter  of  liability  where 
it  is  now  to  depend  s-^^cly  upon  the  will  of 
each  Individual?  Or  shall  we  have  a  back- 
ground of  law  that  fixes  the  liability  for  all 
men  and  women  so  that  a  knowledge  of 
equality  before  the  law  will  be  assured? 

rv  Recognizing  that  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem has  dislocated  the  economy  of  manpower, 
and  resulted  In  inefficiency  and  waste,  shall 
we  depend  for  a  remedy  upon  the  voluntary 
system,  supplemented  by  indirect  pressure 
End  threats  such  as  priorities  and  reclassi- 
fication of  deferred  employees,  or  shall  we 
extend  the  existing  principle  of  the  Selective 
S°rvice  System  to  all  redstrants  so  that  those 
who  work  will  be  select<d  as  Impartially  as 
those  who  are  selected  to  fight 

Your  national  commander.  In  one  of  his 
eloquent  speeches  relating  to  this  subject, 
said:  _.  ^ 

"Thcv  must  tell  us  what  Is  expected  cf  us. 
what  thev  want  us  to  do  Why  not  tell  us? 
The  American  people  are  not  hysterical  They 
are  not  easilv  frightened.  They  can  take  it 
on  the  chin,  and  will  take  It  when  necessary." 
And  again  he  said: 

"What  Is  our  job?  Our  job  is  to  stand  as  a 
united  people  for  one  purpose,  for  one  ob- 
jective, and  with  one  determination,  to  see 
that  the  right  man  Is  placed  In  the  right 
place,  and  that  there  will  be  no  more  delays  in 
war  production." 

I  will  try  to  give  at  least  a  partial  answer 
to  that  question. 

I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  voluntary 
system  must  be  abandoned,  excepting  as  It  Is 
regulated  through  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  and  It  has 
had  the  consideration  of  your  distinguished 
national  commander,  and  his  effective  sup- 
port in  testimony.  This  bill  Is  merely  an 
amendment  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
Act  declaring  the  liabUity  of  all  registranta 


and  continuing  the  local  boards  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Svstem  In  the  work  of  selection 
and  deferment.  Deferment,  however,  be- 
comes selection  for  work. 

The  voluntary  system  would  be  abollsbed, 
both  for  the  armed  forces  end  for  workers, 
excepting    with    the    approval    of    the    local 
boards.    No  new  agency  would  be  created:  no 
enormous    ejipanslon     of    any    bureaucracy 
would   occur,   as   is   suggested    by   the    Man- 
power Commission      The   policies   would   be 
determined    by    the   President    through    his 
War  Council    Including  the  joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff    the  Ectmomlc  Stahillzatlor   Board,  the 
War  Production  Board,  the  Secretary  ol  Agrl- 
cuiiure,  and  all  others  required  oy  the  Presi- 
dent to  act  m  determining  what  the  demand 
for  manpower   is.     Tbey   would    create   the 
master  plan:  the.,  wculd  make  the  manning 
tables:   they  would  requisition  the  men  re- 
qulre<l  acconling  to  categories.     But  the  se- 
lect! ve-servlc?   Iceal    boards    would    put    the 
plan  into  operation  so  far  as  thp  selection 
and  supply  of  men  and  women  is  concemed. 
These  local  br.nrds  are  like  juries  to  find  facts, 
and    they    could    have    the    testimony    and 
ad'ice  of  experts  whenever  necessary.     And 
the  persron  selected,  and  ail  others  interested, 
could   have   one   of   the   mrrst   precious   clvtl 
rights,  namely,  the  right  of  appeal      These 
appeal  agencies  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem   also   ari»   democratic,   arising   from    the 
people  themselves,  and  having  the  confidence 
of  thetr  neighbors. 

The  Seleciive  Service  System  Is  one  of 
the  most  btneficent  governmental  Institu- 
tions existing  In  wartime,  because  it  rei^re- 
sents  a  dlstTlbution  of  operating  authority 
to  the  smallest  twigs  cf  the  tree,  that  is, 
the  local  boards.  It  is  in  law.  and  In  feet, 
decentralized  operation  of  coordinated  plan- 
ning. It  does  not  represent  any  special  in- 
terest. It  Is  not  under  the  control  of  anybody 
excepting  the  citizens.  Any  member  of  It 
may  resign  at  any  time  It  Is  nonmllltary. 
It  is  nonpartisan.     It  Is  unpaid. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  tiiat  a.^eat  num- 
bar  of  men  serving  on  the  local  boards  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  and  in  ti^e  appeal 
agencies  thereof  are  veterans  of  the  last  war 
and  members  of  the  American  Legion. 

In  administration,  the  Commander  in 
Chief  -ouic  determine  the  poLicies  and  lay 
down  the  lia^i/Cr  plan.  The  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  would  supply  the  manpower  re- 
quired by  the  master  plan 

The  passage  of  such  a  law  as  I  have  In- 
troduced and  have  been  talking  about  would 
not  alone  s-dIvc  the  manpower  problem,  but 
It  would  set  the  standard  and  declare  the 
liability,  and  furnish  the  basis  lor  attitude 
and  CO*  -'uct  cf  the  people  which  would  tend 
to  Jump  our  efficiency  from  abcut  6G  to  100 
percent. 

It  would  do  something  immediately  neces- 
sary, namely:  Head  off  the  War  Manpower 
CommlBslon's  attempt  to  absorb  the  Selective 
Service  System  as  recommended  by  It  In  its 
recent  report  to  the  President,  thus: 

•It  Is  desirable  that  the  Selective  Srrvlce 
System  be  made  an  mtegrai  part  of  t'.i    « 
Manpower  Commlsaion.  and  the  commiti.e  ^^ 
recommends      •     •     • 

"(e)  The  administrative  and  opei     i:        r- 
ganizatlon  and  resources  of  the  V        :  i.  n- 
power  Commission    must   bo   increao.:d  s-uCtt- 
ciently  to  cope  with  the  tremendout  lead  of 
work  required  to  handle  the  manpower  pro- 
gram     •     •     •     However,   this   can   not   te 
accompUsbed  unless   Congress   makes   addi- 
tional  funds   available   to   the   employment 
service,  and  removes  impediments  that  have 
been  placed  in  the  way  of  effective  employ- 
I    ment-service   operations      Tlie  creation  of  a 
I    full  and  erTective  administrative  and  operat- 
I    ing  organisation  Is  one  of  th<'  rriost  Imp^irtfint 
;    problems  rtov  confronting  the  War  Mm       «,  r 
Oommisslcn." 

My    bill    would    create    no    new    operating 
organization.       It      would      niaiutAio      -  -.! 
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ttrer.gthen  the  cxi'^ing  cne  without 
proprlatlon  of  lar^e  sunu  of  moopy 
Its    work    la    done    without    pay 
Ibere  will  have  i»  be  tcnit-  paid  clerical 
ance  In  future  if  its  work  should  be 
to  Include  selection  of  men  and  wcrr.  • 
work 

Assuming  that  the  decision  of  the 
reflected  in  an  act  of  CongrefS.  termlna 
voluntary  system,  and  inaugurates  an 
total  war  requisition  of  manpower,  the 
of  cur  people  Will  be  the  vitality  of  • 
ThiA   la   most  fcrcelully  and    beautir 
pressed,  as  applied  to  the  general   sli 
In  an  address  by  the  Pref.dent  to  the 
Hoiue  corresponde'ta  March  15.  1941: 

"Upon  the  national  will  to  sacrifice 
work  depends  the  output  of  our  Indus 
our  agriculture. 

"Upcn   that  will,  depends  the  surv 
the  vital  bridge  acrofo  the  ocean — the 
of  shipc^  which  carry   the  aiins  and 
those  who  are  fighting  the  good  fight 

"Upon  that  w:ll  depends  our  ability 
other  nations  t  hich  may  determine 
resistance. 

"Upon  that  will  may  depend  practi 
slstance  to  people  now  living  in  n  .  •     :  - 
have  been  overrun,  saculd  they  r.     . 
portunlty  tu  strike  back  in  an  eBuii 
gain    their    liberties. 

"This  will  of  the  American  pe».p!e 
be  frustrated,  either  by  threat*  from 
ful  enemies  abroad  or  by  srriall.  selfl.s: 
or  individuals  at  heme 

"The  determination  of  America  m 
be  obstructed   by   war   proflieenng 

"It  must  not  be  obstructed  by  unn 
strikes  of  worke.s.  by  shortsighted 
ment    or  by  deliberate  sabotage 

■  For.  unless  we  w;n  there  will  be 
dom    for    either    management    or    latx 

"Wise    labor    leaders,    and    wise 
manager;  will  realize  how  necessary 
their  cwn  existence  to  make  common 
for  thi3  great  common  cause 

"There  is  no  longer  the  slightest 
cr  doubt  that  the  American  people  re: 
the  extreme  seriousness  cf  the  present 
tlon.     That  is  why  th^y  have  deman 
got.  a  policy  of  unqualified.  Immcdla 
out   aid  for  Britain,  Greece,  China 
all  thp  gcvemmeins  ,n  exile  whose 
are  temporarily  occupied  by  the  a 

"From  now  on  that  aid  will  be 
and  yet  again  Increased — until   total 
has  been  wen  " 

I  believe  that  our  people  are  unlt<>^ 
I  envissge  the  entire  Nation  as  having 
teered  en  masse      It  is  my  opinion 
have  been  on  a  voluntary  basis  since 
l)er  7  last.  In  which  all  men  and  w 
are  able  to  do   so  have   been  eager   t 
to  their  utmost,  and   that   they   are 
to  be  directed   by   their  Government 
as  stated   by  yotir   national  comman 

On  his  return  from  a  trip  of  Inspec 
ramps  and  training  stations  and  w 
tones.   President   Roosevelt  said: 

"Whatever  our  individual  circumst 
opportunities — we  are  all  in  It.  and  c- 
ts  good,  and  we  Americans  and  our  A 
going  to  win — and  do  not  let  anyone 
anything  different  " 

Our  lack  of  efficiency,  ctu  irg  alar 
our   boys  at   the  frontjs  msy   not   hav 
stomachs  or  their  cartridge  t>elts  fiJled. 
due  to  unwillinijnei.s  so  much  as  it  l« 
part   to   the  lack  of  equality  before 
with  respect  to  liability     It  is  due  m 
lack  of  knowledge  cf  what  to  do     It 
due  in  part  to  the  question  of  relative 
tary  ac's 

i<  '    .>  once  fix  the  llablhtv  '-, ,   ki. 
a:.  J    L  ^r   will   and   nt;r   spirit    w:..    r.:.,.'. 
mentation   m   a    >'.  >v:r..i;.,:t  tl     ■Ae:i->r 
d;.«'r:b',! "  :t.  i  :'   r:'.,i;.:_   .'.(.rr    ii.d  n-.ar.-i; 
ff!3-   wf>  'A  ;  :  !i::v' .  x:ir:.i'e  th.i'  p: 
i)<  \v,-  ■  :.  w    :.<-■'-   a.  .;  pr';  S'  :.s   .n 
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naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
proper  balunce  between  production  workers 
themselves 
This  we  must  do  to  win  the  war. 

TO  WIN  THE  FEACX 

In  your  pursuit  of  the  second  objective:  to 
win  the  peace,  you  have  the  prestige  of  a 
deep-roote<l  reputation  for  humane  practices 
in  disasters  where  you  have  succored  great; 
numbers  of  unfortunate  victims,  and  you 
have  maintaliiCd  liaison  with  your  former 
Allies. 

You  have  already  declared  to  the  world  by 
your  resolutions  of  September  last,  principles 
and  policl:'s  which  in  practice  v  culd  well 
Implement  the  Atlantic  Charter  I  have 
nothing  to  sell  to  you  In  respect  of  our 
foreign  policy.  In  fact,  I  have  gained  cor- 
roboration and  strength  from  a  study  of  your 
record  of  caaiiy  years,  and  your  reafOrmatlon 
of  your  fajth  In  the  great  principle  of  free- 
dom which  Is  the  real  issue  in  this  war.  If 
what  I  nov;  say  gives  added  publicity  to  your 
declarations.  I  will  have  served  a  high  pur- 
pose at  the  very  time  when  all  men  and 
women  should  more  steadfastly  adhere  to 
these  doct.-ines,  namely: 

To  make  peace  only  after  victory; 

To  establish  an  organization  of  world  peace; 

To  disarm  and  render  the  original  aggressor 
nations  impotent  to  provoke  another  world 
conflict: 

To  administer  "stern  and  exact  justice  to- 
ward them":   and 

To  provide  that  peace  be  fully  enforced. 

We  Americans  need  to  be  preparing  our- 
selves now  to  coUatxirate  with  our  Allies  In 
setting  up  the  post-war  structure  which  shall 
perpetuate  what  we  fight  for.  We  need  to 
become  educated  In  certain  truths  which 
have  more  power  than  armies. 

The  tlra>?  for  that  education  Is  before  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  We  need  to  have  a  more 
sclSess  attitude  as  an  organized  population, 
and  to  envisage  the  future  conduct  of  na- 
tions as  governed  by  moral  principles,  even  in 
the  formulation  of  tenutlve  plans.  We  must 
have  the  world  outlook,  seeking  knowledge 
of  the  interests,  rights,  and  aspirations  of  our 
comrade  nations  and  of  all  who  desire  free- 
dom and  *ho  aim  to  acquire  Independence, 
as  well  as  our  own  aims  No  element  of  the 
dictator  ihould  enter  into  our  attitude.  We 
mu5t  practice  now  the  principles  for  which 
we  fight.  While  we  are  seeking  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  new  world  the  views  of 
others  must  be  consulted,  but  our  views  must 
be  formulated  and  be  concrete  They  must 
be  adapted  to  the  end  of  Insuring  peace  by 
all  the  force  that  is  necessary  during  a  period 
of  reconstruction  and  development.  The 
imperative  necessity  of  s€!f-dlsciplli:e  must 
ever  challonge  us. 

I  have  frequently  advocated  the  creation  of 
committer's  in  the  legislative  branches  of  the 
various  governments  to  visit  each  other's 
parliamentary  bodies  In  the  hope  that  prog- 
ress could  be  m.ade  toward  the  present  or 
current  education  cf  the  United  Nations 
regarding  these  International  objectives  which 
muat  be  attained  If  we  are  to  have  an  endur- 
ing peace.  I  still  believe  m  that  uiidertak- 
ing  It  d->ps  net  invade  the  jurisdiction  of 
the   Executive   over   definite   negotiations. 

While  we  are  still  at  war.  we  ought  to 
form  "a  more  perfect  union"  among  the 
United  Nations  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 
The  pian  for  such  a  union  cannot  be  struck 
off  on  a  single  dr.y  It  trust  be  the  result  of 
the  evolution  of  the  thought  of  many  people. 
Tlie  ultimate  wcrld  organization  would  be 
more  wis«.'ly  conceived  If  there  were  more 
perfect  coordination  and  collaboration  among 
the  Allies  to  win  the  war. 

The  focusing  of  public  thought  mtist  be 
rir:.°  :\r-x  ^pf  re  those  days  come  when  our 
dfi'.-.  ;  -.--s  -.i:"  reported  In  mounting  num- 
t- r;  .laJ   ,\^  p.    ;  :v  become  sad  and  weary. 


The  point  of  foctis  must  be  made  to  stand 
out  so  clearly  now  that  all  can  see  it  and 
realize  its  vital  bearing  upon  their  lives. 

In  this  work  the  American  Legion  will  un- 
doubtedly exercise  a  great  leadership  With 
14.000  posts  throughout  ou  Nation  the 
di&semlnatlon  of  accurate  Information,  the 
stimulation  of  courage,  the  strengthening  of 
conviction,  the  consolidation  of  our  moral 
power  will  become  of  first  Importance. 

You  have  caught  the  vision  of  a  better 
world.  By  precept  and  practice  you  will  bring 
it  to  otliers. 

I  repeat:  This  focal  point  is  freedom  itself. 
Freedom  Is  the  Idea  that  must  Inflame  our 
souls  and  tarry  us  through  those  days,  which 
are  sure  to  come,  when  the  fifth  columnists 
launch  their  propaganda  for  a  negotiated 
peace 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  First  World  War 
is  the  fallacy  of  softening  morale  in  time 
of  war.  President  Wilson  employed  a  slo- 
gan before  the  cessation  of  hostilities  which 
contributed  to  the  failure  to  win  the  peace 
in  that  war,  namely:  "Peace  without  vic- 
tory." 

Such  an  enervating  sentiment  should  be 
forestalled  and  prevented  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
there  shall  be  no  peace  without  victory,  and 
tha  the  peace  shall  not  be  negotiat  d  save  as 
it  Is  negotiated  among  the  memt>ers  of  the 
United  Nations. 

To  win  the  peace,  we  must  advance  from 
the  theory  of  nationalism  to  the  principle 
CJf  world  responsibility  envisioned  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  for  the  spirit  of  that 
Charter  (which  derived  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  solemnized  at  a  meeting  place 
between  the  British  Isles  and  the  continent  of 
North  America)  embraces  all  peoples  every- 
where who  cherish  the  spirit  of  freedom  in 
their  hearts. 

We  must  collaborate  In  establishment  and 
administration  of  international  government, 
powerful  enough  to  entorce  order,  and  right- 
eous enough  to  administer  justice  between 
nations. 

We  must  do  our  part  in  such  economic 
and  political,  and  security  Institutions  as 
shall  be  determined  to  be  necessary  to  foster 
the  development  of  free  governments  among 
all  who  aspire  to  them,  and  who  are  com- 
petetit  and  willing  to  work  for  them  under 
international  trusteeship. 

The  taking  of  such  forward  steps  while 
winning  the  war  are  necessary  to  winning 
the  peace. 

THE    RESTORATION    OF    THE    REPUBLIC 

The  war  emergency  has  caused  us  to  de- 
part from  safeguards  of  peacetime  liberty. 
We  have  removed  limitations  on  power.  We 
have  granted,  and  will  continue  to  grant  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief  temporary  author- 
ity over  life,  liberty,  property,  and  other 
civil  rights,  which  would,  if  extended  beyond 
the  war.  constitute  fascism. 

Our  sacred  duty  to  our  young  men  and 
women,  who  offer  everything  they  have  for 
the  preservation  in  the  world  cf  that  prin- 
ciple which  is  the  living  soul  of  the  Republic. 
Is  to  devise  our  legislation  and  formulate 
our  economic  plans  so  that  they  contain  in 
themselves  the  catalytical  element  which 
automatically  remedies  the  morbid  tendency 
of  such  laws  and  plans. 

Thus,  we  have  carefully  written  In  a  limi- 
tation of  time,  of  circumstance,  or  of  con- 
gressional resolution,  causing  death  of  these 
extraordinary  powers. 

We  ought  to  oppose  planned  national  econ- 
omy in  the  totalitarian  sense.  Our  planning 
must  be  for  freedom  not  restriction. 

Evidence  of  our  attempt  to  save  republican 
government  Is  seen  in  cur  strenuous  fight  to 
preserve  State  rights,  and  prevent  permanent 
aggrandizement  cf  Federal  authority  over 
such  functions  of  States  and  munlcipa   •  e.s 
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fl'^    '.jX?-''-     n'l'i    exclu?ive    Vi.^niP    ni'*'    over    > 
inamii.itluriii^.    mining,   a:.  1    i>t'-:  viituit.    b<) 
far    as    It    is   an    Intrastate    ::      -^.tcuon,   and 
does  not  affect  Interstate  conunerce. 

The  last  tax  bill  contained  an  attempt  to 
override  the  immunity  of  State  and  munici- 
pal bonds  from  Federal  taxation  The  at- 
tempt was-  beaten  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
52  to  34.  This  saved  a  function  of  the  States 
which  was  vital  to  Its  existence. 

If  we  are  to  restore  the  Republic  after  the 
war  we  must  be  vigilant  that  we,  the  people, 
do  not  become  complacent  and  tuiwilling  to 
do  the  work  and  suffer  the  sacrifices  involved 
in  maintaining  a  capitalistic  economy  and 
free  government. 

Recurrence  to  fundamental  principles  must 
be  frequent.  Our  convictions  must  be  kept 
strong.  We  must  contantly  realize  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  the  Republic  that  we  adhere 
to  justice  administered  through  due  process 
of  law  rather  than  through  bureaus 

We  must  practice  frugality  to  win  the  war, 
but  this  is  also  absolutely  necesssary  to  pre- 
serve the  blessings  of  freedom.  Our  sons  and 
daughters  must  not  have  cause  to  believe 
that,  while  they  hazarded  life  itself,  we 
squandered,  or  lost  their  most  preciotis  her- 
itage. 

It  Is  our  sacred  duty,  by  unfailing  vigilance 
and  militant  work,  to  cooperate  with  them, 
keeping  the  torch  of  liberty  above  the  reach 
of  political  vandals  where  It  may  send  its  be- 
nevolent ravs,  not  only  over  them  and  their 
posterity,  but  over  all  the  yearning  peoples  of 
the  earth. 


The  P.'-lr.t'on  rf  tSe  War  to  Our  Ci^Jiian 
Economy 

EXTENSION   OF   EE MARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  SOtriH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  20  (legislative  day  of 
Tucrlcv   N^V'T^'her  17),  1942 

Mr.  MAYB.^.NK.  I.I:  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  fht  Record  an  addres?  d'^l'.v- 
pred  by  Hon.  J.-rn.  ■  F  Byrno  on  N.  .  <  ::i- 
ijf>r  Ifi  e:>4J.  i:\  niJi'Ci.i'n  with  '!,(•  N-w 
Y.Tr:  H.  :^':^ld  Tr:i)  mr  Foruin  Tlir  ;;G- 
(i:-'---,  wlvh  \v-:><  b:v.adc:-:>*  on  'lie  Co- 
lumbia Brnad(.v  r  .ig  System,  is  tntnltd, 
"The  Relation  of  the  War  to  Our  Civilian 

Econcmy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  •  ■  f  ■'  ir  we  must  deal  with  hard 
realitKs  V.e  'a.ve  no  time  to  theorize  and 
play  with  words  Military  men  must  dis- 
card their  technical  talk  about  principles  of 
logistics,  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  They  must 
discuss  their  problems  In  the  language  of  the 
ordinary  citizen.  In  term"?  of  ships  required  to 
move  troops,  and  the  food  and  ammunition 
which  we  must  move  to  battle  areas  in  order 
to  enable  the  troops  to  fight.  Likewise,  now 
that  we  are  getting  down  to  organizing  cur 
home  front  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  I 
think  we  shou'd  avoid,  as  far  as  we  possibly 
can.  theoretical  terms  like  "inflation"  and 
••stabilization",  and  consider  the  very  con- 
crete problems  which  we  have  to  meet. 

Our  first  BV*  chief  problem  Is  to  consider 
how  we  are  ing  to  organize  our  civilian 
economy  to  win  the  war.  We  must  consider 
the  men  we  shall  have  to  take  out  cf  civilian 


]-ff.  IT-  fr^_f.^  •  (■  h/\vF'  thp  «n'..-<<r.-c  * r  f'-'''"it:  the 
lood  hiiCi  liiiiieiia.o  *e  faiut.;  liuve  :_  :ake  out 
of  the  civilian   economy   to  feed   and   equip 
our  soldiers  and  to  help  feed  and  equip  the 
soldiers  of  cur  allies;  and  the  food  and  ma- 
terials we  shall  have  to  take  out  of  our  civil- 
ian economy  to  provide  minimum  sustenance 
for  the  civilian  population  in  allied  and  oc- 
cupied countries      In   a  real  sen^e  these  re- 
quirements   are   war   requirements.     No   one 
who  knows  the  conditions  prevailing  In  war- 
stricken  countries  can  accuse  us  of  planning 
to  pamper  other  people  or  to  impose  unnec- 
essary   hardship    on    ourselves      No    matter 
what  hardships  we  endure  America  still  is  and 
in  all   probability  will   remain  the  best  fed, 
best  clothed,   and   best   sheltered   nation    on 
earth.     Certainly,    for   example,    we    are    not 
taking  on  ourselves  undue  haidship  when  we 
limit   ourselves  to  2''2    pounds  of   meat   per 
person  per  week,  while  the  average  English- 
man can  buy  but  23  cents  worth  of  meat  per 
week. 

We  cannot  cons'der  how  we  are  to  take  the 
necer>£ary  men  and  food  and  materials  out 
of  our  civilian  economy  without  considering 
how  those  of  us  remaining  in  civilian  life 
are  going  to  be  able  to  produce  the  food  and 
materials  required  for  our  fighting  forces,  fc  r 
our  fighting  allies  and  for  our  own  suste- 
nance. In  total  war  we  are  all  war  workers 
We  cannot  tolerp.te  the  use  of  cur  manpower 
for  any  activity  which  does  not  aid  the  war 
effort.  We  must  see  that  within  the  limits 
of  our  resources  we  all  have  enough  to  do  our 
part  with  maximum  efficiency  but  that  none 
of  us  has  more,  because  In  total  war  there 
are  neither  men  nor  food  nor  materials  to 
spare. 

We  should  not  be  misled  by  the  joy  we  feel 
with  launching  of  our  first  major  offensive. 
The  road  ahead  is  hard  and  may  be  long. 
And  there  Is  no  question  that  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  war  plans  of  our  military 
leaders  we  must  draw  in  our  belts  just  as  far 
as  we  can  draw  them  in  without  reducing  the 
over-all  efficiency  cf  our  war  effort. 

Of  course,  the  American  people  need  direc- 
tion and  guidance  from  their  government  as 
to  where  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  re- 
straint in  their  normal  living  habits.  But 
just  as  our  soldiers,  buck  privates  as  well  as 
generals,  take  pride  in  the  initiative  and 
enterprise  they  show  on  the  field  of  battle, 
so  It  is  up  to  us  at  home  to  take  pride  and 
satisfaction  in  the  initiative  and  enterprise 
we  can  show  In  drawing  in  our  belts  before 
the   Government  compels  us  to  do  v, . 

should  not  have  to  be  constantly  told  W'  are 
In  a  total  war  for  our  own  survival  When 
our  soldiers  face  the  anguish  of  death  on  the 
battlefield  we  should  be  willing  to  undergo 
the  inconvenience  of  rationing  at  home. 
We  should  take  pride  in  showing  how  much 
we  can  get  along  without  and  how  little  we 
can  get  along  with. 

Our  soldiers  are  trained  to  do  their  very 
best  on  the  battlefield.  They  are  taught  to 
emulate  the  crack  troops  of  the  division. 
We  civilians  must  em^ulate  the  example  of 
those  who  are  drawing  in  their  belts  and  not 
the  example  of  the  slacker,  the  hoarder,  or  the 
spender  as  usual.  We  should  show  our  scorn 
for  them,  just  as  our  soldiers  show  their  scorn 
for  the  coward  on  the  battlefield.  In  war- 
time we  must  seek  to  achieve  the  highest 
and  not  the  lowest  common  denominator  of 
patriotism. 

Nothing  has  distressed  me  more  than  the 
suggestion  that  the  great  mass  of  American 
citizens  will  not  follow  a  direction  or  an 
order  or  even  a  law  of  their  Government 
unless  -t  is  enforced  to  the  last  slacker.  I  do 
not  believe  it.  The  great  mtiss  of  American 
citizens  are  all-out  to  win  this  war.  They  are 
Intelligent  enough  to  know  that  they  can  win 
It  even  If  a  small  minority  of  slackers  fails 
In  Its  duty.  They  are  not  so  stupid  as  to 
believe  that  they  will  win  the  war  if  they 


wait  for  slackers  to  turn  patriots  There  are 
few  wUlful  slackers  in  America.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  thoughtless  slaCiCers,  and 
the  quickest  way  to  bring  them  into  line  is 
not  to  put  them  In  jaU  but  by  our  example 
to  put  them  to  shame. 

As  I  have  said,  cur  first  and  chief  problem 
Is  to  organize  our  civilian  economy  to  win  the 
war.  Our  second  problem  Is  to  organise  ovir 
civilian  economy  so  that  the  burdens  and 
restrictions  of  war  are  equitablv  and  demo- 
cratically sOiared.  These  restrictions  are  In- 
tended to  help  the  average  man  and  woman 
and  child  to  obtain  more  rather  than  Itss 
than  he  would  otherwise  obtain,  and'  to 
help  him  buy  what  he  needs  at  a  lower  price 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  to  pay. 

In  war  time,  price  controls,  wage  controls, 
and  rationing  controls  are  not  ingenious  de- 
vices to  punish  people  and  to  make  the  gnm 
business  of  war  grimmer   than   it  need   be. 
Tbey  are  measures  designed  lo  help  our  war 
effort   and   to  reduce  the   hardships   of   war, 
particularly  on  the  family  in  modest  circum- 
stances.    By  and  large,  the  average  citizen, 
be  he  a  larmer.  a  wage  earner,  a  business  or 
professional  man.  has  less  to  fear  from  price, 
wage,    and    rationing    controls   than    he    has 
from    their    absence.      Of    course,    a    person 
would  be  better  off  If  he  could  get  any  price 
he    wanUKl    for    the   goods,    commodities,   cr 
labor   he   had   to  sell,   and   the  Government 
saw  to  It  that  the  price  of  the  goods,  com- 
modities, or  labor  that  he  had  to  buy   did  not 
rise.     Bu'c  no  government  can  do  that.     The 
cost  of  living  cannot    be  kept   down   or  the 
greatly    reduced    supply    of    civilian     goods 
fairly  distributed  by  someone  waving  a  magic 
wand.    The  burdens  of  war  can  be  equuab-y 
shared  only  if  all  of  us.  industrialist,  farmer, 
and  worker  alike,  cooperate  In  sharing  those 
burdens. 

Wartime  controls,  however  carefully  it^- 
vised  and  administered,  will  bear  more  tt- 
vereiy  on  some  than  on  others.  That  is  in- 
evitable, jusi  as  it  is  inevitable  that  some  of 
our  soldiers  will  make  the  supreme  sacrifice 
while  others  will  return  unharmed  and 
wrapped  in  glory. 

But  in  a  war  for  survival  we  must  not  seek 
Individual  advantage.  If  we  do  most  of  us 
will  be  bound  in  the  end  to  suffer  from  our 
own  selashness  If  we  are  farslghted,  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  escape  the  contiols  neces- 
sary for  our  own  well-being,  we  should  be 
alert  that  our  burdens  are  not  increased  by 
too  long  delay  in  the  imposition  of  necessary 
controls  I  should  be  the  last  to  favoi  un- 
necessary controls,  but  it  is  better  that  we 
draw  in  our  belts  a  little  tighter  than  hind- 
sight may  prove  absolutely  nectssary,  than 
that  we  should  later  regret  our  Inability  to 
realize  how  serious  was  the  need. 

The  ta£.k  of  keeping  down  the  cost  of  living 
and  ensuring  a  fair  distribution  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  civilian  supplies  Is  doubly  diffi- 
cult in  wartime.  Not  only  are  the  available 
civilian  supplies  encrmously  cut  down,  but 
the  potentlnl  demand  for  those  greatly  re- 
duced supplies  Is  enormously  Increased.  It 
Is  much  easier  for  us  to  see  and  understand 
why  there  is  less  food,  clothing,  and  other 
supplies  available  for  home  ccnsumptlon  than 
it  is  for  us  to  see  and  understand  why  there 
is  such  a  greatly  Increased  home  demand  for 
ordinary  retail  goods  and  service*. 

That  is,  1  think,  one  of  the  major  reasons 
why  many  people  vinderestimate  the  need  for 
further  rationing  and  further  drawing  in  cf 
the  belt  when  they  are  already  buying  fewer 
things  and  spending  less  than  usual  This 
Is  particularly  true  of  those  of  us  whose  taxes 
have  increased  but  whcse  money  income  haa 
not  Increased  during  the  war.  This,  hew- 
ever,  if.  not  true  of  the  Naiion  as  a  whole. 
The  income  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has 
enormously  increased,  even  though  some  few 
of  us  rnay  have  less  money. 

In  the  boom  year  of  1929  oiir  consumer  in- 
come was  slighily  over  $81. OC 0.000,000.    Thl» 
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year  It  will  rise  to  something  c^   -   = 
000  000.     Nest  year   it  may  exceed   »ll^>ttj<v 
000.000.     It   is  estimated  that  Sla.OO.-    .^0  iXO 
of  this  cor.suiner  Inccme  will  be  ta  •.'  y 

by  F<>dera!,  State,  and  local  taxes  ;  .  -y 
lnd;\idu.ils.  including  the  new  Federa,  taxes 
If  we  save  out  of  our  inrcmes  as  m  ich  as 
we  normally  do,  we  will  save  not  mcr?  than 
•35-OCO.OOO.OOO.  We  will  then  have  left  to 
fpend  for  civilian  goods  ant*  services  tJ  15.000 - 
000.000  But  owing  to  curtailment  of  i  ivillan 
production  for  home  consumption.  go<  ds  and 
services  available  to  meet  consumer  cJemacd 
will  not  exceed  $70.000. 000. OCO. 

That  Is  only  pirt  of  the  picture.  b?caxise. 
do  what  we  may.  seme  of  the  things  w?  want 
and  need  sicst  will  be  least  avaUat  ie.  It 
th-^refore  we  do  not  take  measures  to  estrlct 
our  purchas'ng  power  and  our  pur(  basing 
habits,  we  will  be  trying  to  buy  $85  OX)  OCO. - 
000  wtrth  of  goods  and  services  wh«n  only 
t70.000.000.OCO  Lf  goods  and  services  are  to 
be  had  And  If  we  do  net  take  prpr  'iticns, 
but  simply  tru5t  to  luck,  we  w.:.    ;  v  not 

only  our  present  purchasing  p<.Ae:.  tut  our 
past  savings  by  trying  to  outbid  one  mother 
to  ?et  goods  and  services  that  a  country  en- 
gaged In  total  war  cannot  produce.  And  if 
we  do  try  to  outbid  and  outsmart  <  n?  mother 
to  Eet  more  than  our  fa:r  share  cf  th;  avail- 
ab'e  limited  civi'lan  supply,  the  average  man 
and  woman  are  going  to  g*"^  U^>  i  -i*  rr^re 

But  some  people  will  >k  v.  ,  ■.  ;ld  we 
have  th*s  enormous  Incrp.ise  in  uur  :  .stlonal 
inctme'  And  others  will  ask.  Wl-y  have 
others  so  much  more  to  spend  when  cur  in- 
comes have  not  gone  up  mid  our  t.nxf"^  have 
Incrsrsed?  The  answer  i.s  that  m.i  iv  ::;  n^ 
pefiple  are  emp:cy»'d  Th.in  ever  befi  r 
history  While  some  people  after  payiie  their 
taxM.  have  le?s  to  spend  than  they  a.sed  to 
have,  most  pe  pie  after  paying  their  taxes 
have  more  to  spend  than  they  used  to  have 

Prom  what  I  have  said  it  ts  clcjr  hat  we 
must   ration   many   more   commodi'  '  P  it, 

before  a  commodity  l.s  rationed,  we  :  .-"  ne 
c.ireful  to  let  the  people  know  the  fac:8  upon 
which  we  base  the  decision  that  ratuning  is 
necessary.  And  we  must  t>e  careful  to  sse 
that  there  are  no  conflicting  statemmts  by 
responsible  officials  of  Government  bj  to  the 
nccsslty 

We  mtost  do  more.  W\«  must  stphor  off  the 
excess  purchasing  power  We  can  da  it  by 
taxation  and  by  an  equitably  devised  plan  of 
compulsory  savings  After  the  wa  these 
savfngs  would  be  returned  to  th'^  n»-  '  e  over 
a  period  of  years.    They  would  '  -e  the 

money  to  spend  to  create  markets  fcr  peace 
products.     Such  a  savings   fund   wciild   prc- 


vtd?  employment      It  mlcht  save  us 


business  depress-on.  If.  however.  de{  re^sion 
came,  the  savings  would  enable  many  to  es- 
cape want  and  suffering  It  would  m  ike  un- 
necessary frantic  efforts  to  provide  relef  pro- 
grams Above  all  el.-e.  it  would  hel]i  us  to 
win  the  war  more  quickly  And  that  should 
be  our  objective  because  the  mere  quickly 
won.  the  more  of  our  boys  will  we  sa'  e. 

It  will  be  necessary  also  to  simpl  fy  and 
standardize  pr'-dMcrion  and  dlstri>;u  ;lon  In 
order  to  m.ik  '!  -»  most  effective  use  of  the 
materials  ai.  ;  ::  i  -,)■-* t»r  that  we  c  .  -r  re 
for  civilian.-  W>  rr^'  concentrate  ■  .r  ■  :.- 
crg:es  on  the  p.-oduction  of  relat;v-.,  :/■*• 
types  of  goods  of  standardized  qua.iv  de- 
sign, and  price  This  can  be  done  \ruhout 
destrcy.ng  the  compear  I'e  spirit.  F  irh  ir.- 
dustry  must  be  con? '..>;:  'iid  enccu 
perfect  its  own  plans  But  we  must 
With  bigger  and  better  fr'.lls  and  > 
rtouc^  unnecessary  delivery  services 

There  are  some  people  who  readily  ^e  the 
need  for  the  control  of  prices  and  wages, 
but  do  not  see  the  advantage  to  trie  war 
effort  of  limiting  profits  en  salaried  iicomes 
In  the  higher  brackets  Some  honr  •  v  're- 
lieve that  such  limitations  are  In  t-  '  e 
cf  social  reforms  imposed  under  the  s  u;se  of 
I  disagree      P.-ace  i.<    pea:?,  ar.d 
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for  the  success  or  failure  of  business  are  not 
necessarily  the  same  In  wartime  as  in  peace- 
time. Individual  enterprise  can  and  Is  help- 
ing to  win  the  war.  but  the  war  has  made  and 
destroyed  businesses  without  a  nice  regard  in 
all  ca.ses  ■.o  the  enterprise  of  their  owners. 
Enterprising  men  capable  of  earning  the  high- 
est salaries  have  been  drafted  into  the  war. 
while  fate,  not  Judgment,  has  decreed  that 
others  remain  at  their  civilian  posts.  When 
men  of  enterprise  are  fighting  on  the  de&ert 
sands,  men  of  enterprise  at  heme  should  not 
object   to  sharing   the  burdens   of  war. 

The  so-called  $25,000  salary  limitation  ac- 
tually affects  only  those  having  a  salary  In 
excess  of  $67.2D0  The  tax  on  that  salary 
will  reduce  the  net  Income  to  $26,000  That 
.salary  limitation  In  1942  would  affect  only 
3  000  persons.  From  the  fury  of  the  protests 
one  would  think  It  affected  3.000.000  persons. 
Some  of  these  persons  assert  that  they  ob- 
ject only  because  they  fear  this  limitation 
will  continue  after  the  wir.  I,  too.  would  ob- 
ject to  its  continuance.  But  the  law  upon 
which  this  action  was  bf.sed  expires  June  30, 
1944.  It  can  be  continued  only  by  affirma- 
tive action  of  the  Congress.  If  a  man  fears 
the  Congress,  he  fears  the  people. 

Many  cf  the  3.000  persons  affected  by  this 
limitation  receive  salaries  from  corporations 
having  war  contracts  or  corporations  whose 
proflta  come  from  the  Inflated  war  Incomes 
of  the  people  Such  excessive  salaries  are 
responsible  for  the  demands  of  many  for 
incre.T.'^ed  wages  and  increased  prices  for  com- 
modities, which  demands  make  It  difficult 
to  prevent  Inflation. 

T'Aenty-four  years  ago  we  had  another  war. 
Waen  our  Army  came  home  broke  and  Job- 
less and  learned  how  their  neighbors  had 
profited,  they  angrily  demanded  that  It 
shoulr*  never  happen  again  Every  man  In 
public  life,  regardless  of  political  affiliation, 
solemnly  pledged  that  we  would  take  the 
profits  out  of  war.  Tt  has  not  been  done. 
Some  day  another  army  v^'ill  come  marching 
home.  There  will  be  some  without  an  arm, 
some  withcul  a  leg.  and  many  without  a  Job. 
In  that  hour  I  pity  the  man  who  profited 
while  these  meii  suffered.  If  we  would  pre- 
serve private  enterprise,  if  we  would  preseive 
the  profit  system,  we  must  now  take  the 
profit  out  oi  war. 

There  s  a  third  and  very  important  prob- 
lem that  we  must  bear  in  mind  In  organizing 
our  civilian  ec  momy  in  wartime.  That  Is 
the  problem  of  the  peace  that  fellows  war, 
the  question  of  the  effect  of  what  we  do  dur- 
ing the  war  on  our  national  well-being  after 
the  war  Do  not  misunderstand  me  In  a 
war  for  sur\ival  we  cannot  trifle  with  victcry 
Just  to  promote  some  desirable  post-war  ob- 
jective. But  it  so  happens.  I  think,  that  the 
most  effective  way  of  organizing  our  civilian 
economy  to  win  the  war.  is  not  only  the  fair- 
est wav  of  organizing  it  to  distribute  equi- 
tably the  burden-s  of  war  but  is  also  the  best 
way  of  organizing  It  to  enable  us  to  return 
with  the  least  hardship  to  the  paths  of  peace. 
What  is  thus  doubly  desirable  Is  doubly  Im- 
perative. 

But  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  outbid  and 
outsmart  each  other  to  get  goods  and  services 
that  a  country  engaged  m  total  war  cannot 
I  produce,  prices  will  rise,  wages  will  rise,  and 
I  profits  Will  rise,  but  we  will  not  have  more 
food  to  eat  or  clothing  to  wear  or  better 
hoi'ses  to  live  In  The  money  we  earn  will 
buy  less  and  savings  of  past  years  will  be 
dis6lpat«d  in  a  mad  effort  to  get  our  fair 
share  of  the  things  we  need  in  competition 
with  those  who  happen  to  have  more  money 
than  we  have 

If  we  allowed  ourselves  to  Indulge  in  any 
such  folly  where  would  we  be  when  the  war 
combes  to  an  end.  With  Inflated  prices  for 
goods  and  services  we  could  not  successfully 
compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  For  a 
while  we  might  keep  bu-'y  making  up  some 
cf  the  m.ost  tn^gent  and  acute  war  shortages. 
We  might  even  have  a  short-livtd  pc£t-%ar 


boom,  but  then  prices  would  begin  to  decline 
and  wages  would  begin  to  fall;  profits  would 
begin  to  shrink  and  factories  would  begin 
to  close.  We  would  have  unemployment  and 
poverty. 

If  anything  like  that  happened,  our  people 
would  not  be  ready  to  take  the  part  which 
we  are  pledged  to  take  to  organize  the  world 
for  peace  There  could  be  no  greater  uagedy. 
After  a  while  by  drastic  national  action  and 
radical  social  planning  we  would  recover, 
but  there  would  have  passed  the  time  when 
our  leadership  must  be  asserted  if  peace  and 
order  are  to  be  established  In  a  prostrate 
world.  We  the  strongest  and  most  powerful 
nation  In  the  world  must  keep  our  own  house 
in  order.  We  must  be  In  a  position  when  the 
war  Is  over  to  turn  our  energies,  our  produc- 
tive resources  to  the  arts  cf  peace.  We  must 
show  the  way  to  a  world  of  expanding  free- 
dom. We  must  show  the  way  to  a  lasting 
peace. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

h:iN.  ALBlN  w.  barkley 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  20  ilcQislatwe  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  17) ,  1942 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news  arti- 
cle in  the  Ne  v  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
November  16.  1942.  entitled  "Catholic 
Church  Supports  War  as  'Duty'  of  United 
States." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cathouc  Church  Sttpports  War  as    "Dutt" 
OF  UNrrED  Statis — First  Statement  IsstTED 

BY  HiEEABCHY  CaI,LS  FOR  ToTAL  VICTORY   AND 

Just  Peace 

Washington.  November  14 —The  entire 
hierarchy  of  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
issued  a  "statement  on  victory  and  peace" 
Saturday  In  which  they  declared  that  the 
United  States  has  'a  positive  duty  to  wage 
war  In  the  defense  of  life  and  right"  and 
designated  December  8.  Feast  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
as  a  special  day  of  Nation-wide  prayer  "for 
mercy  on  a  war-blighted  world." 

The  statement  declared  that  "In  the  post- 
war world,  the  profit  clement  of  Industry  and 
commerce  must  be  made  subservient  to  the 
common  good  of  communities  and  nations  If 
we  are  to  hnve  a  lasting  peace.  Totalitarian- 
ism, whether  Nazi,  Communist,  or  Fascist, 
cannot  write  a  real  and  lasting  peace.  The 
state  Uiat  ustirps  total  powers,  by  that  very 
fact  becomes  a  despot  to  its  own  people  and 
a  menace  to  the  family  of  nations." 

The  document,  the  first  general  statement 
issued  by  the  Catholic  Church  In  this  coun- 
try on  its  pxjsition  In  the  war.  was  signed  by 
10  prelates,  including  Archbishop  Francis  J. 
Spellman.  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York. 
It  was  considered  and  approved  by  102  mem- 
bers of  the  American  hierarchy  at  their  an- 
nual general  meeting  in  Washington  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  and  was  released  tonight 
by  the  administrative  board  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

Heading  the  list  of  those  who  signed  th" 
statement  was  Archbishcp  Edward  Mccncy, 
of  Detroit. 
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The  prelates  also  expressed  "grave  con- 
cern" about  Christian  horu'  iv.  '!  f  l':  p  ; 
States  with  so  many  worn:  n  i*:.  ;I  ; 
war  work,  pointing  out  that  a  serious  prob- 
lem In  child  care  necessarily  arises  and  that 
"the  health  and  moral  welfare  of  mothers 
employed  In  industry  should  be  thoroughly 
safeguarded." 

The  document  also  expressed  the  hope  that 
"special  moral  safeguards '  will  shield  the 
youths  of  18  and  19  who  are  now  to  be  called 
Into  the  armed  forces,  "so  that  they  may 
serve  their  country  without  moral  blemish." 

The  prelates  expressed  deepest  sympathy 
to  their  brother  blshopo  in  all  countries  where 
religion  Is  persecuted,  citing  Poland  and 
France  and  declaring:  "We  feel  a  deep  sense 
of  revulsion  against  the  cruel  Indignities 
heaped  upon  the  Jews  in  conquered  countries 
and  upon  defenseless  peoples  not  of  our 
faith." 

TEiT    OF    statement 

The  text  of  the  statement  follows: 
"Our  country  has  been  forced  into  the 
most  devastating  war  of  all  time.  This  war, 
which  Is  the  absorbing  interest  of  all  the 
world.  Involves  unquestionably  the  most  Im- 
portant moral  issue  of  today  Some  nations 
are  united  In  waging  war  to  bring  about  a 
slave  world  -a  world  that  would  deprive  man 
of  his  divLnely  conferred  dignity,  reject 
human  freedom,  and  permit  no  religious 
liberty  We  are  associated  with  other  powers 
In  a  deadly  ccrfllct  against  these  nations  to 
maintain  a  free  world.  This  conflict  of  prin- 
ciples makes  compromise  impossible. 

"While  war  is  the  last  means  to  which  a 
nation  should  resort,  circumstances  arise 
when  It  Is  impossible  to  avoid  it.  At  times 
it  U  the  positive  duty  of  a  nation  to  wage 
war  in  the  defense  of  life  and  right.  Our 
country  now  finds  itself  In  such  circum- 
stances. 

"Even  while  we  meet  here,  the  exigencies 
of  war  have  driven  our  armed  forces  Into  un- 
expected   areas    of    coriflict    In    Africa     Our 
President  in  letters  addressed  to  the  rulers  of 
all  the  friendly  nations  concerned,  has  given 
solemn  assurance  that  the  United  States  has 
no  designs  of  permanent  conquest  or  sordid 
Interest.    Our  aim.  he  pledged.  Is  to  guaran- 
tee   to   countries    under   temporary   occupa- 
tion as  well  as  to  our  own  the  right  to  live 
In  security  and  peace.     We  b!sh(  ps  are  con- 
fident that  the  pledge  of  our  Chief  Executive, 
not  lightly  made,  failhfully  mirrors  the  mind 
and    conscience    of     the    American    people. 
That  pledge  is  in  lull  harmony  with  the  ex- 
pression of  high  purpose  which  the  President 
made    to    Catholic    bishops    of    the    United 
States   when  our  own  country  was  plungfd 
into    war:  "We    shall    win    this    war    and    in 
victory  we  shall  seek  not  vengeance  but  the 
establishment  cf  an   international  order  in 
which    the   .spirit    of   Clurist   shall   rule    the 
hearts  of  men  and  of  nations.'  " 
calxed  for  sacrifices 
"From  the  moment  that  our  country  de- 
clared var  we  have  called  upon  cur  people  to 
make  the  sacrifices  which,  in  Catholic  doc- 
trine, the  virtues  of  patriotism.  Justice,  and 
charity  impose.     In  every  section  of  this  Na- 
tion   the   voices   of  our   bushops    have   been 
heard.    Their    instructions,    their    pastorals, 
their  counsels,  their  appeals  for  prayers  are 
an  encouragement  and  an  inspiration  to  their 
flocks      Our  priests  as  chaplains  on  the  war 
front  have  inspired  confidence  In  the  men 
whom  they  so  zealously  serve.     Our  men  in 
the  armed  forces  deserve  unstinted  gratitude 
for  their  heroic  services  to  our  country  and 
high  ccmmendatlon  for  the  faithful  practice 
of  their  religion. 

*Tn  every  diocese  praj-ers  havr  ix^ii  inces- 
santly offered,  asking  Gods  pardon  for  the 
sins  of  individuals  and  nations,  begging  divine 
mercy  for  all.  pleadin;;;  for  a  victory  which 
will  have  the  sanction  of  Infinite  Justice  and 


for  an  cnd'orm^  peact-  founrifci  m  M.i^  low 
of  God  and  the  love  of  all  men.  Priests  and 
people  have  earnestly  prayed  that  the  Holy 
.-^rlrit  may  guide  our  President  and  all  who 
share  with  him  the  heavy  responsibilities  of 
directing  the  war  efforts  and  of  winning  the 
victory  from  which  all  peoples  will  derive  a 
just  and  lasting  peace." 

CONCESNED  ABOUT  PEACE 

"In  the  discharge  of  our  pastoral  responsi- 
bility, we  are  gravely  concerned  about  the 
world  peace  of  tomorrow 

"Secularism  cannot  write  a  real  and  lasting 
peace  Its  narrow  vision  does  not  encom- 
pass the  whole  man.  it  cannot  evaluate  the 
spirituality  of  the  human  soul  and  the  su- 
preme good  of  all  mankind. 

"Expioitallcn  cannot  write  a  real  and  last- 
ing peace.  Where  greedy  might  and  selfish 
expediency  are  made  the  subetltutes  of  ]U£- 
tlce  there  can  be  no  securely  ordered  world 
"Totalitarianism,  whether  Nazi,  Commu- 
nistic or  Fascist,  cannot  write  a  real  and  last- 
ing peace.  The  state  the  usurps  total  pow- 
ers, by  that  very  fact,  becomes  a  de.'^pot  to 
its  own  people  and  a  menace  to  the  famUy 
of  nations 

"The  spirit  of  Christianity  can  write  a  real 
and  lasting  peace  In  Justice  and  charity  to 
all  nations,  even  to  those  not  Christian. 

•In  the  epochal  revolution  through  which 
the  world  Is  passing,  it  is  very  necessary  for 
us  to  realize  that  every  man  Is  our  brother 
in  Christ      AU  should  be  convinced  that  every 
man  is  endowed  with  the  dignity  of  human 
personalltv.  and  that  he  is  entitled   by  the 
laws  of  nature  to  the  things  necessary  to  sus- 
tain  life   in    a    way    conformable    to    human 
dignity      In   the   pcst-war  world,  the  profit 
element  of  Industry  and  commerce  must  be 
made   subservient    to   the    common    good    of    ] 
communities  and  rations  if  we  are  to  have  a 
lasting  peace  with  Justice  and  a  sense  of  true 
brotherhood  for  all  our  neighbors      The  in- 
equalities of  nation?  and  of  Individuals  can 
never  give  to  governments  or  to  the  leaders 
of  Industry  or  commerce  a  right  to  be  unjust. 
They   cannot,  If  they  follow   the  fixed  prin- 
ciples   of    morality,    maintain    or    encourage 
conditions  under  which  men  cannot  live  ac- 
cording to  standards  befitting  human  per- 
sonality. 

"must  wage  global  war 
"Unfortunately,  in  our  day  we  must  wage  a 
global  war  to  secure  peace.     War  is  abnormal 
and    necessarily  brings  on  abnormal  condi- 
tions In  the  life  of  a  nation 

"During  the  war  crisis  freemen  must  sur- 
render many  of  their  'ibert:es  We  ask  our 
people  to  be  united  and  prepared  to  make 
every  sacrifice  which  our  Government  deems 
necessary  for  a  Just  and  enduring  peace 
tJirougb  the  victory  of  our  armed  forces.  V.'e 
are  confident  that  they  will  perform  their 
wartime  duties  gladly  because  they  know  that 
our  country  hns  been  the  defender,  not  the 
deetrover,  of  liberties  and  hns  In  the  past 
always  reestablished  the  full  measure  of 
peacetime  freedom  on  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities. 

"Our  Government  has  announced  that  the 
war  emergency  makes  it  necessary  to  employ 
an  unprecedented  number  cf  wo.ncu  'n  indus- 
try. While  we  are  wholeheartedly  cocpcratlng 
with  our  Government  In  the  prosecution  cf 
the  war.  we  mti.'^t.  as  shepherds  of  so'iils.  ex- 
press our  grave  concern  about  tlie  Christian 
home  in  cur  beloved  country  in  these  cru- 
cial days.  When  mothers  are  engaged  in  hi- 
dustry  a  serious  child-care  problem  neces- 
sarily arises.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to 
limit,  as  fnr  as  nece-slty  permits,  the  em- 
ployment cf  mothers  in  Industry,  particularly 
young  mothers  Due  provision  In  keeping 
with  American  traditions  should  be  made  for 
the  day  care  cf  ;he  children  of  working 
mothers. 

"The  health  and  moral  welfare  of  mothers 
employed  in  Industry  should  be  thoroughly 


-bU.-;i.>rrt.-/-  W;th  a  full  re;  /rn-n;  ;  f  *h^ 
role  whlcn  women  mu-  r  ^'\  ^  "  •  the 
war  and  of  the  uxin  :ii*  ^:th^  .r,>  ;i  »  our 
Government  must  Uke,  we  ask  that  all  try 
to  realize  the  dangers  Involved,  especially  the 
moral  dangers  We  urge  that  there  be  a 
wholesome  mor;.:  h'mosphere  w!-prevcr 
women   are  empK   ?>': 

"We  know  that  patriotic  mothers  are  gen- 
erous in  giving  their  sons  to  the  defense  of 
our  country  We  express  their  concern,  and  . 
ours,  about  youths  of  18  years  of  age  who 
are  now  to  be  called  to  the  armed  forces  We 
hope  that  special  moral  safeguards  will  shield 
them,  so  that  they  may  serve  their  country 
without  moral  blemish. 

"We  express  our  d.-epest  sympathy  to  our 
brother  bishops  in  all  countries  of  the  world 
where    religion    is    persecuted,    liberty    abol- 
ished, and  the  rights  of  God  and  man  are 
violated.      Since   the   murderous   assault   on 
Poland,  utterly  devoid  of  every  semblance  of 
humanity,  there  has  been  a  premeditated  and 
systematic    extermination    of    the    people    cf 
this  nation.     The  rime  satanlc  technique  is 
being  applied   to  many    other  peoples      We 
feel    a    deep  sense   of   revulsion    against    the 
cruel    Ir.dlgnities    heaped    upon    the    Jew*   In 
conquered    countries   and    upon    defenseless 
peoples  not  of  cur  faith.     We  Join  with  cur 
brother   bishops   in    subjugated   France   In   a 
statement  attributed  to  them :  'Deeply  moved 
by   the    mass   ariX£t.<5    and    maltreatment    of 
Jews,  we  cannot  stifle  the  cry  of  our  con- 
science    In     the     name    of     humanity     and 
Christian   principles,    our  voice  Is   raised   in 
favor  of  Imprescriptible  rights  of  human  na- 
ture.'    We  raise  our  voice  in  protest  against 
despotic  tyrants  whc   have  lost^  all  sense  of 
humanity  by  condemning  thousands  of  Inno- 
cent   persons  to  death   In  subjugated   coun- 
tries   as    acts    of    reprisal:    by    placing    ether 
thousands  of  innocent  victims  In  concentra- 
tion camps,  and  by  permitting  unnumbered 
persons  to  die  of  starvation  " 

RIGHTS  OF   MINOBITTES 

"The  war  h.is  brought  to  the  fore  eondl- 
tions  that  have  long  been  with  us.  The  full 
benefits  of  our  free  Institutions  and  the 
rights  of  our  ralnoritiep  must  be  openly  ac- 
knowledged and  honestly  respected  We  ask 
this  acknowl-dgment  and  respect  particu- 
larly for  oiu  colored  fellow  citizens.  They 
should  enjoy  the  full  measure  of  economic 
opportunities  and  advantages  which  will  en- 
able them  to  realize  their  hope  and  ambi- 
tion to  Join  with  us  In  presenrlng  and  ex- 
panding in  changed  and  charging  social  con- 
ditions our  national  herit^.ge  We  fully  ap- 
preciate their  many  native  gifts  and  aptitudes 
which,  ennobled  and  enriched  by  a  true 
Christian  life,  will  make  them  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  establishment  of  a  Chris- 
tian social  order. 

•We  recall  the  words  of  Pope  Plus  XH 
expressing  his  paternal  eolicitude  for  the  col- 
ored people  of  our  country.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  American  bishops  on  the 
occa.=lon  of  the  one-hundred-and-flftleth  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  Ameri- 
can hierarchy.  His  Holiness  said:  We  confess 
that  we  feel  n  special  paternal  affection  which 
Ls  certainly  inspired  o'  Heaven  for  the  Negro 
people  dwelling  among  you:  for  in  the  fisld  of 
religion  and  education  we  know  that  they 
need  special  care  and  comfort  and  are  very 
deserving  of  It.  We.  therefore,  invoke  an 
abundance  of  heavenly  blessing  and  we  pray 
fruitful  success  for  those  whose  generous  zeal 
Is  devoted  to  their  welfare'  (Serum  Laetltiae, 
1939) 

•We  send  our  cordial  greetings  to  our 
brother  bishops  of  Latin  America.  We  have 
been  consoled  by  recent  events  which  give  a 
sincere  promise  cf  a  better  uuderstanc'lng  by 
our  country  of  the  peoples  of  Mexico.  Central 
and  South  America  Citizens  *  •]-,'  -f  r  - 
tries  are  bound  to  us  by  the  c.-.^  s*  h  i.  of 
religion.  They  are  not  merely  our  ;  i.:>  !• 
They  are  cur   brothers  professing   ' :      i;.a:iiP 
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faith.  Ever?  t-ffcrt  m.ide  to  rob  thfrn  n: 
Catholic  religion  or  to  ridicule  It  or  to 
them  a  substitute  for  It  Is  deeply  resentdd  by 
the  peoples  of  these  countries  and  by  Aneri- 
can  Catholics.  These  efforts  prove  t* 
tUsturbina:  (actor  In  our  Internationa 
tions.  The  traditions,  the  spirit,  the 
ground,  the  cultxire  of  these  ccuntr* 
Catholic.  We  bishops  are  anxious  to  faster 
every  worthy  movement  which  will  strensihen 
our  amicable  relations  with  the  republics  of 
this  continent  W-  ►  xp'-s^  *ne  hope  thajt  the 
mistakes  of  th-  ■■ :      :;    A^re  cffens 

the  dignity  of  cur  suutliern  brothers. 
culture,  and  their  religion  »111  not  conttnue 
A  strong  t>ond  unltini?  in  true  friendsh  p  all 
the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  i  will 
exercise  a  most  potent  Influence  on  a 
tcred  post-war  world. 

"We  urge  the  serious  study  of  the  t)eace 
plans  of  Pope  PiU-<  XTI  Ahlch  Insist  tha    Jus 
tlce  be  Inspired  by  .  :'..-st.  love  of  Gcq  and. 

then,  love  of  every  human  being      'The 
mand  of  love  among  individuals  found  lb  the 
Gospels*  said  Benedict  XV.   differs  In  ro  re 
spect  from   that  which   ^h'  rj'd   mien   a 
states  and  peoples'  (P.  •  .:.  D-  .    Lv  :.•  : 
1920).     If   we   are   not   lu   n.ivi-    n.   Ch; 
peace,  then  we  shall  be  given  only  an 
stice   and    we   shall    begin   to   prepare 
third  world  conflict 

"We  conclude  by  urging,  again,  unerasing 
prayers:  the  prayer  of  all  prayers  by  p  lests, 
the  joly  mass;  prayers  addressed  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  that  she  will  lnterced«» 
Her  Divine  Son  for  mercy  on  a  war-t. 
world  We  e.^'<  *;.a*  Tuesday,  Decer  !; 
tha  Feast  of  *:.e  Ii.niaculate  Concep' 
Our  Blessed  Mother  ':.e  p;':  :  '"'^- 
country,  be  set  aside  <i.-  a  -;.  n''  u 
prayerful  supplication  In  its  cbst 
the  priests  and  faithful  of  every  dloc. 
follow  the  timely  Instruction  of  their  b  shop, 
we  recommend  the  recitation  of  the  -  try  in 
common,  both  In  our  churches  i:  l  |  o'-'r 
homes.  We  trust  that  the  childier 
country  will.  In  response  to  the  many  a 

r        ir    Holy    Father.    ofT- r     •^• 
^r  iv  rs  to  God  for  peace.     I*-:    ;■ 
pr.iymg  for  a  victory  and  for  a  peace  a^cepi- 
a.t.e  to  God. 

"Signed  by  the  members  of  the  ad 
tratlve  board.  National  Catholic  Welfar 
ference.   In   the   name  of  the   bishops 
United   S-       - 

■Eqa  ,    i    M  .  :.-■••.•     .A-r-hbt«=hcp 
troit;    Joh:.    T     M   N     :         - 
b.shop    of    C.:.-.;.::.f..,    i.i: 
Stritch,     Archbishop    of    C 
J.-hn   J    Mltty.  A.-:hb:-h   •/ 
Francisco:      Jo-t;  ;.      h       R 
Archbishop     f  N-.v  (v  "      - 
rts     J      Sp»;,  ■:■..;:-;      .\'   r:-:\- 
■<:    John     M 
Frle:  J-.h:.  h 
W  •.■•■■       K. 
r    T    .-u^,    J. 
r  E-.;Ta1o.*' 
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We  Must  .\void     A  National  SIoa-P 
Stnke  on  Wheels  ' 

FX"H-N-:<  )\  OF  REMARK- 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    S-  ■■-^H    ::\K     TV 

IN    n-E   :b:''.'::E   OF  REPRE.^ENT.\-r: 

Tr\'-dau  \->i:-":b-T  19    1942 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr  Speaker,  tl-.e 
h  '.■iM  d-'l^'^.i'ion  in  Conerv.^s  ha> 
ihf'  i'':id  ;n  trying:  to  brw.z  ^crr-.e 
arid  reason  out  of  the  existing  con 
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and  contradictions  which  plague  the  ad-  ' 
vance  notices  concerning  the  contem- 
plated extension  of  gasoline  rationing  on 
a  N'aiion-wide  basis.  In  my  opinion,  the 
:  „:T.;ncations  of  Nation-wide  gasoline  ra- 
tioning are  serious  and  significant  enough 
to  warrant  a  careful  and  complete  survey 
by  expert  analysts  before  a  program  of 
definite  restrictive  measures  Is  agreed 
upon  and  put  into  operation. 

Unduly  drastic  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  automobiles  and  trucks  in  the  essential 
civilian  pursuits  of  this  country  may  in 
reality  do  much  more  to  impair  the  war 
effort  than  to  improve  it.  Regulations 
recklessly  imposed  and  injudiciously 
conC'i'. fd  n.iv  prove  more  harmful  than 
no  re«u^at;onc  at  all.  Present  proposals 
to  extend,  willy-nilly,  the  same  gasoline 
hmitations  now  operative  in  the  East 
where  alternative  transportation  facili- 
ties are  abundant  to  areas  where  no  al- 
ternative transportation  methods  are 
available  are  not  the  optimum  solution 
to  the  complicated  problem  of  conserv 
ing  our  national  rubber  supply  with  the 
least  possible  disruption  of  our  national 
economic  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  sacred 
nor  inviolate  about  the  formula  of  4  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  per  week  per  car.  Ap- 
parently this  formula  was  devised  for 
eastern  drivers  because  it  was  calculated 
that  only  sufficient  gasoline  could  be 
transported  into  this  area  to  make  4 
gallons  per  week  available  to  the  average 
driver.  This  week  we  hear  that  gasoline 
has  become  increasingly  scarce  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  so  that  the  limits  must  be 
temporarily  reduced  to  3  gallons  per  ra- 
tioning coupon.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  problem  of  transport- 
ing gasoline  is  not  the  significant  factor 
in  other  areas  of  the  United  States  where 
proximity  to  oil  wells  and  refineries  plus 
an  abundance  of  pipe  lines  simplify  the 
problem  of  gasoline  transportation.  In 
these  areas,  the  only  criterion  is,  "How 
much  gasoline  can  be  allowed  the  aver- 
age driver  in  order  to  conserve  the  rubber 
needed  until  the  badly  delayed  program 
of  manufacturing  synthetic  rubber  can 
be  developed  on  a  substantial  basis?" 
Hence,  to  arbitrarily  impose  the  formula 
of  4  gallons  per  week  on  the  rest  of  the 
country  without  first  making  a  scientific 
study  of  the  impact  of  such  restrictions 
upon  the  country's  economic  system,  is 
neither  sound  policy  nor  good  govern- 
ment. Something  akin  to  another 
Baruch  committee  should  be  appointed 
forthwith  to  study  the  whole  problem 
and  to  recommend  the  required  restric- 
tions necessary  to  conserve  rubber  and 
tn  classify  essential  users  of  automobiles. 
Up. 'il  such  a  study  is  made,  the  extension 
f  !:  i  •  c  casoline  restrictions  should  be 
ci.-^f-  ;.■  d 

There  should  be  no  secrecy  and  no 
burf^a'jcratic  under-cover  work  in  arriv- 
ir.E;  ci-  .5,  ha'  is  a  sound  and  sensible  pro- 
era.-::  f  ^rasoline  rationing.  The  public 
:^  ■:.-.•>  d  to  all  the  facts.  What  addi- 
t;  na:  rubber  nas  been  made  available 
thr  jf^h  -h"  f  r  t;r:\m  of  tire  requisition- 
ing '  VVha'  ar-'  tiie  present  demands  of 
rr.di-arv  and  civilian  users  of  rubber  as 
compaied  with  our  available  supply? 
I   What  progress  is  being  made  in  the  pro- 


duction of  synthetic  rubber  from  farm 
products  which  program  has  repeatedly 
been  shown  to  be  the  quickest  and  the 
cheapest  from  the  standpoint  of  critical 
materials?  What  other  methods  of  se- 
curing synthetic  rubber  are  being  used? 
To  what  extent  has  each  method  been 
employed?  How  many  man-hours  of  vi- 
tal employable  effort  will  be  lost  by  im- 
posing 35-mile-per-hour  driving  limita- 
tions on  all  essential  driving  of  pas.senger 
cars,  trucks,  and  busses?  Will  the  loss  in 
employable  hours  be  justified  in  compari- 
son with  the  savings  made  in  rubber? 
Would  a  driving  maximum  of  40  or  45 
miles  per  hour  pay  a  greater  over-all  div- 
idend to  the  Nation  than  a  national  slow- 
down to  35  miles  per  hour?  Have  actual 
studies  been  made  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions? If  not,  why  not?  If  so,  what  do 
the  studies  show?  Is  it  not  possible  that 
more  critical  materials  devoted  to  con- 
struction of  synthetic  rubber  plants  to 
use  farm  products  in  making  rubber 
might  enrich  rather  than  impoverish  the 
war  effort  in  America  by  speeding  up 
transportation,  conserving  man-hours  on 
the  road,  hastening  the  delivery  of  ma- 
terials by  truck  and  people  by  busses? 
Have  comparative  studies  been  made? 
If  so,  what  do  they  show? 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  Is  determined 
that  its  armed  forces  have  first  claim 
on  the  rubber  resources  of  this  country. 
But  America  wants  the  facts.  The 
Baruch  Committee  did  only  half  the  job. 
It  showed  the  need  for  synthetic  rubber 
production;  it  exposed  the  exasperating 
delay  by  the  administration  on  getting 
started  with  the  production  of  such  rub- 
ber; it  recommended  that  steps  be  taken 
to  conserve  our  existing  rubber  supphes. 
Another  committee  should  determine 
what  these  steps  should  be  and  how  they 
should  be  applied. 

It  is  unsound  to  simply  assume  that 
salesmen,  for  example,  are  nonessential 
workers  before  a  study  is  made  to  deter- 
mine the  facts.  There  is  much  evidence 
on  the  other  side.  Whose  guess  must 
we  take  as  to  what  is  an  essential  or  non- 
essentia  occupation  entitled  to  extra 
quotas  of  gasoline?  No  bureaucrat  can 
know  all  the  answers.  A  survey  should 
be  made  and  an  investigation  held  by 
men  of  rich  experience  and  great  capac- 
ity to  determine  these  points. 

America  must  not  simply  stumble  into 
a  program  of  Nation-wide  gasoline  and 
mileage  rationing  without  careful  study 
of  the  entire  picture  so  that  we  can  be 
certain  that  needful  occupations  are  not 
destroyed  unnecessarily,  that  agricul- 
tural operations  vital  to  our  war  effort 
are  not  imperiled,  and  that  the  economic 
system  of  America  is  not  needlessly 
thrown  into  intermediate  or  low  gear  at 
a  time  when  we  need  to  be  driving  full 
speed  ahead  toward  victory  and  maxi- 
mum production. 

We  must  not  unnecessarily  commit 
America  to  a  national  slow-down  strike 
on  wheels  without  first  making  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  Impact  of  such  a 
program  on  the  over-all  war  effort  of 
this  Republic  and  the  permanent  eco- 
nomic structure  needed  to  supp-^rt  ar^d 
finance  this  war. 
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Ei!;n;nation  oT  Pell  Tax  in  Electicn  of 
Federal  Ofiicers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMM-ICS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THF   IMTED  STATES 

Friday.  November  20  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  17) .  1942 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Arthur  Krock,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  November  19,  under 
the  title  "The  Legal  and  Policy  Issues  in 
the  Filibuster." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  the  Nation — The  Legal  and  Policy  ISEtus 
IN  THE  Filibuster 

(By  Arthur  Ilrock) 

Washington,  November  18.^ — That  method 
of  obstructing  legislation  called  a  filibuster, 
which  a  number  of  Senators  have  employed 
to  prevent  consideration  of  the  anti-poll-tax 
bill,  is  ancient  If  not  honored  in  Congress. 
It  is  the  only  method  by  which  a  small  mi- 
nority can  make  any  effective  stand  against 
the  effort  of  a  large  majority  to  pass  legisla- 
tion which  seems  to  the  minority  to  violate 
Its  rights  or  that  of  its  constituents. 

Sometimes  a  filibuster  Is  popular  with  the 
general  public  and  these  conducting  it  are 
hailed  as  constitutional  statesmen.  Some- 
times it  is  unpopular  and  the  filibusterers  are 
charged  with  an  attempt  to  thwart  that  will 
of  the  majority  which  In  our  constitutional 
system  is  supposed  to  prevail.  The  Senate 
rules  make  room  for  a  filibuster,  and  no  ma- 
jority has  been  willing  to  change  them,  be- 
cause it  wishes  to  have  the  protection  of  these 
rules  when  It  becomes  the  minority. 

This  device  of  obstructing  majority  will 
has  been  particularly  unpopular  In  the  coun- 
try when  the  delayinf^  tactics  were  also  hold- 
ing up  essential  legislation  next  on  the  cal- 
endar, or  when  no  truly  debatable  Issue  was 
Involved.  In  the  present  Instance  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  filibusterers  are  delaying 
nothing  of  any  importance  except  the  im- 
mediate bill  and  that  the  Issues  they  have 
raised  are  highly  debatable. 

CALENDAR   NOT   CROWDED 

Tlie  only  legislation  of  consequence  that  Is 
maturing  are  two  bills — one  to  give  to  the 
President  unlimited  war  powers  over  tariffs 
and  immigration  quotas,  which  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  shelved  today  for  further 
study,  the  other  to  set  up  a  consolidated 
control  of  the  war  program.  Neither  proposal 
has  had  the  careful  committee  consideration 
which  both  will  require  before  they  come  to 
the  floor. 

The  Issues  are  whether  Federal  powers 
over  State  qualifications  for  voters  shall  be 
extended  far  beyond  the  limits  which  the 
courts  have  steadily  defined  throughout  our 
history,  and  whether  the  Pepper  bill  is.  in 
fact,  constitutional  as  well  as  good  public 
policy. 

The  Pepper  bill  provides  that  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  or 
registering  In  primaries  for  candidates  for 
Federal  office  shall  be  "deemed  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  manner  of  holding  primaries 
and  other  elections  for  said  national  officers 
and  a  tax  upon  the  right  or  privilege  of  vot- 
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Ing  for  said  national  officers."  It  bans  the 
poll  tax  as  unlawful. 

Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  long  line  of 
High  Court  decisions,  from  1833  forward,  on 
the  right  of  the  States  to  fix  electoral  quali- 
fications for  all  offices  will  show  that  the 
Pepper  bill  runs  counter  to  these.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  held  that  admission  to  suf- 
frage Is  not  a  right  tut  a  privilege  within  the 
powers  of  the  States  to  bestow  on  terms  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution.  That 
document  forbids  any  State  to  deny  suffrage 
to  citizens  on  the  bases  of  race,  color,  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude,  or  sex. 

It  is  true  that  the  operation  of  the  poU 
tax  has  the  intended  effect  of  keeping  many 
poor  southern  whites  and  move  Negroes  from 
the  ballot  box.  But  the  courts  have  re- 
petedly  decided  that,  where  an  effect  Is  in- 
cidental and  not  on  its  face  prescribed,  the 
States  are  within  the  rights  specifically  re- 
served to  them  in  the  Constitution. 

FROM   JOHN  MARSHALL  ON 

In  Barron  v.  Baltimore  ( 1833 ) ,  a  dictum  the 
Court  often  reiterated.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
held  that  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  first  10 
amendments,  "contain  no  expression  indicat- 
ing an  intention  to  apply  them  to  the  State 
governments,"  and  In  1875  the  Court  declared 
that  It  Is  "too  late  to  question  the  correct- 
ness of  this  construction."  In  U.  S.  v.  Cruik- 
shank  (1876)  the  Supreme  Court  asserted 
that  the  right  to  vote  in  the  States  comes 
from  the  States,  but  the  right  of  exemption 
from  the  prohibited  discrimination  (race, 
color,  sex,  etc.)  comes  from  the  United  States. 
"The  first  has  not  bsen  granted  or  secured 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  last  has  been." 

Later  the  Court  decreed  that  when  the 
Constitution  conferred  citizenship  In  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  it  did  not  necessarily 
confer  the  right  of  suffrage,  that  the  right 
of  suffrage  Is  not  coextensive  with  citizenship; 
and  repeated  that  the  Constitution  left  with 
the  several  States  the  power  to  determine 
voters'  qualifications  to  choose  candidates  for 
all  offices.  Thus  the  establishment  of  a  liter- 
acy test  was  upheld,  since  on  its  face  it  did 
not  discriminate  between  whites  and  Negroes. 
Conversely,  the  "grandfather  clause"  was  nul- 
lified because  on  its  face  it  discriminated. 

On)y  a  few  years  ago  the  Court  decided 
that  the  equal  suffrage  amendment  dees  not 
confer  on  women  the  right  to  vote  or  purport 
to  do  so;  It  merely  prohibits  sexual  discrimi- 
nation against  them  in  prescribing  the  quali- 
fications of  electors,  "a  very  different  thing." 
The  Senate  filibuster  may  be  opposed  by 
those  who  are  unconcerned  over  extension  of 
Federal  powers,  v;ho  favor  the  Pepper  bill  or 
who  would  put  no  restraints  on  a  majority. 
But  its  objective  has  a  long  and  continuous 
line  of  constitutional  law  behind  it. 


Ad-ire:  <;  of  Mr.  Justice  Murphy  Before 
.Advertising  Club  of  Boitou 


E:Lri:.N-ii  n  c<f  ]<.v:amiks 
HON.  ALBEN  W,  BARKLEY 

<  ••    Ki  t:  -■    K  Y 
IN    IfiE  fcENATE  UF   'IliK   UNITED  STATES 

tiuturday,  November  21   {legislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  November  17),  1942 

Mr,   BARKLEY      M::.   Picsident,  I  ask 

unaDirr.f'i;.^  cor.:-en*  to  have  printed  in 
th'^  Ar;)''ndix  of  tiir  Record  a  very  able 
acicr'  ;-•..  dt..\.':v'd  by  Mr   Justice  Murphy 


befor-  :..c  Advertising  Club  ci  Boston  on 
November  5,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.'? 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Once  again,  our  beloved  country  is  belnc 
tested  in  the  fiery  crucible  of  war.  We  are 
all  b3ing  tested — the  Individual  citizen  as 
well  as  the  Government;  the  worker  at  home 
and  in  the  factory  as  well  as  the  men  who 
man  the  guns  and  ships  and  planes  in  the 
battle  zones;  the  press,  our  schools  and 
churches,  our  economic  and  political  systems 
with  their  emphasis  on  freedom  of  enter- 
prise, freedom  of  opinion,  and  freedom  of 
election — even  the  basic  structure  of  our  Gov- 
ernment In  short,  we  have  been  called  upon 
by  a  combination  of  events  and  circum- 
stances beyond  cur  control,  though  partly.  It 
may  be,  of  our  own  making,  to  prove  whether 
America  of  1942  has  the  character  and  the 
intelligence,  the  toughness  and  resilience,  the 
capacity  to  take  It  and  give  it,  that  conditions 
of  modern  war  demand. 

Even  before  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
forced  on  us  the  stattis  of  a  full  belligerent, 
the  CDnflict  which  began  with  the  drive  on 
Poland,  and  reached  a  violent  crescendo  with 
the  crushing  defeat  of  France,  had  already 
Imposed  upon  our  people  a  difficult  test. 
The  alarming  consequences  Inherent  In  a 
complete  Nazi  triumph  placed  on  us  the 
urgent  necessity  of  reconsidering  the  basic 
features  of  cur  foreign  policy,  our  traditional 
strategy  of  peace  and  security.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  cur  national  existence,  isolation- 
ism had  been  the  very  heart  of  American  pol- 
icy. The  disappointments  which  followed 
our  departure  from  this  tradition  after  the 
previous  world  war  led  us  to  the  enactment 
of  neutrality  legislation  and  other  measure? 
designed  to"  insure  us  against  Involvement 
in  future  conflicts  of  a  similar  raturc  between 
other  states.  In  such  an  atmosphere  of  de- 
tachment and  against  such  a  background  cf 
long  tradition,  we  were  obliged  to  reassess  cur 
position  and  adjust  our  thinking  to  the  strik- 
ing and  significant  developments  that  were 
taking  place  in  the  world  around  us. 

Gradually,   it   became    apparent    that   our 
vital  interests  might  be  profoundly  affected 
by  what   was   happsning   b°yond   our   shore 
lines.    More  clearly,  after  the  shocking  col- 
lapie  of  the  French  Army,  we  came  to  see 
that  if  the  Axis  powers  were  allowed  to  over- 
come  the  gallant  resistance  of   the   British 
and  the  Chinese  and  the  other  nations  op- 
posing them,  and  so  to  achieve  their  avowed 
intention  to  establish  a  new  order  In  Europa 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  their  savage 
contempt  for  the  rights  of  other  people.  It 
could  have  the  most  serious  consequences  for 
us.     Under    conditions    of    modern    warfare, 
a  complete  and  smashing  victory  for  the  Axis 
powers  could  constitute  a  grave   and  intol- 
erable  menace   to  our  position   as  a  proud 
and  free  people,  desiring  to  live  at  peace  wltli 
other   nations  but   determined   to  maintain 
the  privilege  of  commercial  Intercourse  witli 
the  outside  world,  determined  to  resist  and 
suppress  the  subversive  activities  of  any  fifth 
columnists  in  our  midst,  determined  to  act 
with  our  good  neighbors  and  sister  republics 
to    the   south    to  uphold   the   principles   cf 
the    Monroe    DocUine    in    this    hemisphere 
against  foreign  aggression  and  to  circumvent 
Axis  manufactured  revolutions,  determinec"  in 
short  to  live  the  free  and  unhampered  and 
self-respecting  existence  that  we  have  alwa>8 
claimed  as  our  right  and  our  rightful  heri- 
tage.    With    a    powerful    coalition    arrayed 
against  us,  dominated  by  military  cliques  and 
inspired  by  a  fanatical  determination  to  bring 
the  other  peoples   of   the  world   into   their 
political  and  economic  orbits,  there  could  be 
little  hope  of  avoiding  a  major  conflict  la 
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»r..ch  the  scales  wculd  be  h*>avlly  w 
In  tdeir  favor,  or  accept  the  alternative 
humiliating  comprcnuse 

Our  G«  vernment  early  5aw  the 
on  the  wall     In  time,  and  dimly 
with   a   sure   Intuition,   the   majority 
peopl«»  saw  It   tCK).     At   the   risk    of   i 
mcnt  In  another  war.  they  gave  oven  ■ 
inp  approTal  to  the  policy  of  supplying 
and   China  and   other   nations   res 
Axi*.  with  munitions  of  war.  and  wit 
Bupplies  and  facilities  needed  to  su'ti^ 
resistance.      We    viewed    it    a^    a   d> : 
democracy      We  called  ourselves  the 
of  democracy      In  scb-r  reality,  howe 
m  the  very  terms  of  the  Lend-Lease 
had  come  to  understand  that  the  dc- 
these  nations  against  this  new  and 
threat  to  world  freedom  wiis  vital  tc 
fense  of  this  country. 

By    this     unprecedented     enactme 
people  demonstrated  in  convincing 
matic    fa.xhlon    their    capacity,    in 
crifiis  which  this  war  had  thrust  upc 
to    appral=e   Intelligently   the.r   nati. 
tei-ests       They    accepted    with    coiua^ 
resolution  the  responsibilities  im 
them  by  a  revolutionary  upheaval  t 
ahaklng  the  world  to  It*  very  core 
tng  80  fateful  a  decision,  one  that 
the  reversal  of  a  national  policy  wh 
long  been  accepted  as  fixed  and  una^ 
our  people  and  our  Government  hav 
with   a  degree   of  courage    and   real: 
foresight  that  does  high   credit  t<>  t 
Iltlcal  sagacity      In  my  opinion  It  l.s 
tant  that  In  the  ctirrent  discussion 
alms  and  good  will  we  keep  clearly 
the  basic  reasons  which   induced   us 
ri?k   of  war   to   make   this  decisicn 

If  the  actual  deliveries  of  lend-leas 
rials    to    our    friends    and    allies    hn: 
diaappolntlng  In   some   quarters, 
that  our  hcp?s  and  expectiitloiis. 
of  our  allies,  were  unduly  cptimlstli 
sibly   we   underestimated    the   difflcu 
transportation,   the   effectiveness;   of 
rine  operations,  and  the  prcdigicus 
that  would    be  made   upon   our   prc^; 
facilities      It    may    even    be    that 
failed  at  times  to  achieve  the  full 
perfected    organization.     But    whatc 
cause,  It  has  not  l>een  due  to  any 
wlUlugness  on  the  part  of  cur  people 
material   aid   without   fear   of  conse^ 
and  without  counting  the  cost.     Th 
lean  people  want  this  Job  done  adeqf.! 

Shipments     to    our     allies     have 
reached    a    total    of    $4.500.000  000. 
new  going  forward  at  the  rate  of  $6 
000   a   year.     And    there    can    be    ro 
that  our   people   want   this  aid   to 
energetically  and  In  the  full  volume 
obligations  to  our  allies. 

Speaking   of   war   auns.   we   have 
been  told  by  a  dls*  '■  "d  world 

speaking     with     ac;:  freshne 

t3fpical    democratic    icrthrlghtness 
are  losing  gocd  will  In  certain  areas  b] 
to  define  clearly  our  war  alms;  that 
tlon  to  giving  our  allies  in  Asia  and 
Europe  something  to  fight  with,  we 
them  assurance  of  what  T?e  are  figl. 
It  is  said  that  they  are  bewildered  and 
that  while  they  know  what  the. 
for.  they  are  not  so  sure  of  us. 

None  cf  us  1  ara  certain  will    • 
desirability  of  effecting  a  prcmp;  s   . 
the  Indian  problem,  one  that  will    > 
the  people  of  India  the  r:»ht  of  6t 
mlnatlon,  on  conditlona  that  wUl  ena 
to  maintain  that  right  and  share  wl- 
far  as  their  strength  permit*    th«»  bi 
<~    '''^sing  the  Axis  prrgr'.  "     •    a       -< 
t..:,      On   thaf   n^i'-^'lor.    I   i"-     ■  :  : 
v,»w  of  th?    .-\:r.--      ir,    p»-cple   is   >:x: 
Wccdrow  Wl..--..  .-;  i...;.  rv  <  "n-.  rv  ■.■.•■ 
llfeblood  of  democra   v  .-  ^      '    "     ' 
cnjcy  It  wculd  deny  i.j  ;-.-.-. lit^.  to 
gladly  share  them  with  all.    But  we 
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ppcp:        :    India  and    their  leaders  will   not 
fall  to  appreciate  the  full  meaning  and  the 
grave  Implications  for  them  as  well  as  for  us 
of  an  Axis  victory      Vo  one.  I  believe,  can 
Justly  doubt  cur  intentions  and  our  purposes. 
We    are    not    fighting   for    impjerlallsm    any- 
where     Our  aim   Is  to  establish   condltiotis 
under  which  the  right  cif  self-government  and 
sell -determination   may   be  exercised   to   the 
full  by  any  people.    If  proof  were  required,  we 
need  only  to  point  to  our  stubborn  refusal  to 
withhold  support  from  China  even  though  It 
drew    upon    ourselves    the    terrible    fury    of 
Japanese  military  might,  and  especially  to  our 
record  in  the  Philippines.     Let  me  recall  the 
day  when,  as  tlie  last  Governor  General   of 
the   Islfinds,   I   concluded   my   report   to   the 
legislature  on  the  eve  of  the  inception  of  the 
Commonwealth  with  tiiese  words:  "Like  in  all 
good   bx)ks  of   romance   and   adventure,  we 
close  this  chapter  anticipating  the  next  with 
the  expectation  that  ijie  Divine  Author  will 
bring  the  story  tc  a  hippy  ending  in  accord- 
ance with  the  high  ptirpcse  of  Its  bBginning." 
An  ugly  chapter  has  now  Intervened,  but  with 
God's   help   the   happy  chapter   will   yet   be 
written      No  American  can  be  at  peace  with 
himself  until  our  flag,  now  lowered,  flies  high 
acaln  ever  the  Pearl  of  the  Orient  as  a  guar- 
anty of  the  good  faith  and  Integrity  of  our 
people  In  fulfilling  our  God -given  errand  to 
plve  the  Filipinos  their  Independence  arwl  to 
restore  to  them  their  homeland 

Are  we  not  all  fight-ng  for  the  same  end — 
to*;ave  the  world  and  ourselves  from  possible 
domination  by  two  po'verful  military  regimes, 
both  ol  them  animated  by  arrogant  assump- 
tions of  racial  superiority  and  Intense  dis- 
trust of  democratic  Institutions?  Is  this  not 
the  primary  concern  of  Russia  and  China. 
and  of  the  other  nations  allied  with  us  in 
the  struggle?  In  th»  suess  and  strain  of 
the  fighting  we  should  never  less  sight  of 
these  larg'»r  objectives  outlined  in  the  At- 
lantic Charter  as  th?  necessary  conditions 
of  enduring  peace  These  objectives  apply 
to  all  peoples  everjrwlere  It  Is  unquestion- 
ably Important  that  we  let  nothing  go  un- 
done to  retain  the  confidence  and  good 
will  of  the  people  of  India  and  of  China  and 
other  areas  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Middle 
Bast  and  all  ever  the  earth  as  well.  We  have 
a  war  to  fight  and  to  win.  We  have  an 
enemy  with  highly  trained  snd  apparently 
Inexhaustible  legions  who  talks  with  confi- 
dence of  subjugating  the  United  States,  of 
dictating  peace  from  the  White  House.  With 
the  danger  of  defeat  or  even  stalemate  ever 
confronting  us.  It  Is  of  the  utmoct  Impor- 
tance that  we  avoid  a  controversy  or  the  cre- 
ation of  a  state  of  mind  that  might  Impair 
the  mutual  confidence  and  good  will,  the 
spirit  nf  loyal  comradeship,  which  happily 
exists  between  our  people  and  the  people  of 
the  British  dominions  and  our  other  allies. 

We  are  foregathered  here  tonight  In  secu- 
rity, btit  our  kith  and  kin,  our  boys,  by  the 
countless  thousa:-.d5.  are  out  there — the 
young  eagle  who  in  the  zenith  of  his  flight 
may  fall,  th?  sailor  true  to  our  trnditional 
command,  'TXin't  give  up  the  ship,"  the 
toughened  doughboy  luid  marine,  slugging  It 
out  In  hand-to-hand  combat — all  these  men 
are  giving  up  their  lives  to  defend  you  and 
me.  And  there  Is  more  to  come.  We  must 
uphold  their  hand.  In  every  way  we  must 
exert  ourselves  to  brlrg  the  battle  to  an  end. 
We  will  not  Co  this  by  debate.  We  will  not 
do  It  by  provoking  dissension  among  the 
United  Nations.  We  must  cement  our  al- 
liance, not  impair  it. 

Many  cf  our  people  had  serious  misgivings 
about  aiding  Russia  We  strongly  disap- 
proved and  CGJ-.dernued  the  measures  taken 
by  her  against  Finland  and  the  other  Baltic 
states  in  the  fall  cf  1939  The  attitude  of 
her  Government  towai-d  religion  and  religious 
organiTB lions,  and  her  support  of  Commu- 
nist activities  In  this  country  undoubtedly 
made  it  difficult  at  first  for  many  of  us  to 


embrace  her  as  an  ally.  But  we  have  come 
to  realize  that  while  our  assistance  to  Rus- 
sia may  be  the  means  of  perpetuating  a  form 
of  government  and  a  social  sy.stem  that  we 
do  not  wiih  to  see  established  here,  the  Rus- 
sian pecple.  by  their  stalwart  and  steadfast 
and  \erolc  resistance  to  the  Nazi  Juggernaut, 
are  dying  to  save  our  liberty  of  worship  and 
the  other  freedoms  that  are  as  dear  to  us  as 
the  air  we  breathe.  We  may  hope  that  in  the 
future  the  Russian  Government  will  assume 
a  tolerant  and  friendly  attitude  toward  re- 
liglotis  activities  and  come  to  regard  religion 
as  a  salutary  and  potent  force  in  the  life  cf 
the  Individual  and  the  state.  But  In  this  un- 
paralleled crisis  Russia  Is  cur  al'y.  Besida 
that  all  else  Is  secondary  and  acr.demic 

We  are  all  engaged  in  the  common  enter- 
prise of  preventing  an  Axis  victory,  a  victory 
that  would  not  only  make  the  world  unsafe 
for  democracy  but  one  that  would,  we  be- 
lieve, make  It  safe  and  tolerable  only  for 
nations  willing  to  trade  and  otherwise  con- 
duct their  affairs  according  to  laws  and  for- 
mulas devised  In  Berlin  and  Tokyo,  laws 
backed  by  military  sanctions  of  ruthless  and 
Irresistible  power.  It  would  be  harmful  to 
our  cau3e  and  beneficial  to  our  enemies  if  we 
permitted  a  controversy  about  war  aims  to 
distract  us  from  the  gravity  of  our  military 
position  and  the  imperative  necessity  of  pull- 
ing together  as  loyal  members  of  a  team, 
determined  to  let  nothing  come  between  us 
until  the  menace  of  defeat  and  virtual  en- 
slavement Is  overcome. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  float  at  a  corre- 
sponding stage  of  the  last  war.  after  3  years 
of  Inconclusive  fighting,  when  one  of  the 
allies  had  withdrawn  from  the  struggle, 
doubts  and  questionings  began  to  arise  In 
France  concerning  the  cbj:ctives  for  which 
the  allied  natioixs  were  fighting.  As  one 
leader  followed  another  In  control  of  the 
French  Government  he  would  be  asked  to 
state  his  war  alms.  When  Clemenceau.  who 
until  then  had  been  a  vigorous  and  outspoken 
critic  of  the  government,  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  saving  his  country  from  the  brink 
of  defeat,  he  bruohed  aside  his  questioners 
with  a  direct  and  ringing  declaration  that 
went  to  the  heart  of  the  immediate  problem. 
"My  aim."  he  said,  "is  victory." 

That  simple  declaration,  brusque  and  to 
the  point,  was  like  a  tonic  to  a  troubled  and 
confused  and  war- weary  nation.  It  was  a 
trumpet  call  to  the  people  of  Prance  and  her 
allies.  With  his  unflagging  energy  and  burn- 
ing zeal,  With  an  Intolerance  for  inefficiency 
and  antiquated  methods  and  half  measures, 
this  marvelous  man  then  in  his  seveaty-sixth 
year  dispelled  the  uncertainty  and  cotifusion 
and  discussion  which  had  btgtm  to  envelop 
the  efforts  of  his  countrymen  and  their  hard 
pressed  allies.  Their  attentlcn  was  again 
fixed  on  the  btisiness  of  winning  the  war. 
That  Is  our  business  today.  And  nothing 
must  distract  us  from  it. 

Whatever  cur  final  Judgment  may  be  con- 
cerning the  part  of  this  able  leader  in  the 
subsequent  peace  negotiations,  and  v/ithout 
minimizing  the  effect  of  President  W. Iron's 
famous  statement  of  war  alms  (which  by  the 
way  was  calculated  to  weaken  enemy  re- 
sistance and  not  to  create  controvers'/  with 
our  allies),  let  us  not  forget  that  to  win 
the  peace  we  must  first  win  the  war. 

The  task  we  have  undertaken  Is  a  heavy 
and  disagreeable  one.  It  calls  for  extraordi- 
nary effort.  We  must  be  willing  to  forego 
our  customary  comforts  and  pleasxires,  fcrego 
high  profiis.  increase  working  hours,  and  un- 
dergo privation  of  many  kinds,  in  order  that 
our  fighting  men  and  otir  allies  may  have 
what  they  require  and  have  it  on  time.  This 
la  the  test  we  now  have  to  meet  With  good 
will  and  stanch  hearts,  with  a  flaming  and 
xmbeatable  spirit  ux  the  prosecution  ol  the 
war,  and  with  the  ablest  administrators  e  rail- 
able  In  the  land,  we  shall  meet  that  'est. 
Though  still  wanting  In  sufficient  equipment. 
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our  Army  is  a  superb  body  of  fighting  men 
and  will  give  an  excellent  account  of  itself. 
If  we  all  pull  together  with  our  brave  allies 
and  put  aside  for  the  time  being  consldera- 
tlcns  of  individual  and  group  advantage,  we 
need  not  fear  the  result.  Mayhap  we  shall 
be  finer  men  and  women  in  the  end.  a  disci- 
plined and  resilient  people,  serving  the  com- 
mon gocd. 

From  the  words  of  a  service  old  in  the  lives 
cf  many  of  us  there  comes  a  message  of  good 
cheer  to  all  Americans:  "Sursum  corda!" — 
"Lift  up  ycur  hearts!"  Though  the  strug- 
gle is  hard,  we  are  equal  to  it.  Already  we 
have  dealt  the  enemy  heavy  blows.  But  they 
are  a.5  nothing  compared  to  the  fury  that  In 
gocd  time  we  will  loose  upon  him.  The  great 
Industries  of  our  war  arsenal  are  getting  Into 
the  full  stride  of  m.ass  production.  And  be 
asstired  that  they  are  fashioning  the  weapons 
of  modern  warfare  with  the  same  artistry  and 
genius  that  have  been  the  wonder  ol  the  world 
In  days  of  peace.  Labor,  In  its  own  rugged 
way.  has  now  gone  on  the  offensive.  Labor 
troubles  are  steadily  decreasing.  And  most 
Inspiring  of  all,  our  Army  Is  shaping  into  a 
striking  force  that  will  be  more  than  the 
match  of  any  foe.  Our  incomparable  and 
free  youth  are  being  trained  with  enthusi- 
asm. They  are  inspired  with  the  knowledge 
that  our  cause  is  right.  Those  of  us  who 
have  had  the  privilege  cf  serving  with  them 
know  this  Is  the  stubborn  truth.  It  Is  no 
Army  of  young  fanatics,  and  It  does  not  have 
the  experience  under  fire  that  the  Nazis  and 
the  Japanese  have  gained  in  years  of  aggres- 
sion. But  once  trained  and  equipped,  these 
cool  young  athletes  of  ours  will  destroy  the 
finest  armies  that  the  enemy  can  mtister 

These  are  the  matchless  elements  of  a 
certain  victory.  With  such  resources  we 
have  no  cause  for  timidity  or  apprehension. 
We  have  every  catise.  Instead,  to  face  the 
future  without  fear,  without  uncertainty,  and 
with  a  surging  confidence  that  our  Just  cause 
shall  unquestionably  prevail.  To  the  ad- 
monition of  "Sursum  corda!" — "Lift  up  your 
hearts,"  let  us  give  the  old  heart-stirring 
response:  "Habemus  ad  Domlnum" — "We 
lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILDO 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  November  21   (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday,  November  17),  1942 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thomas],  at  the  Manhattan 
Center,  in  New  York  City,  November  17. 
1942,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Zion- 
ist Organization  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  tonight.  1  am 
happy  once  more  to  make  a  plea  for  the 
world-wide  recognition  of  the  Justice  of  a 
homeland  fcr  the  Jewish  people.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  In  the  theory  that  every  question 
which  can  be  settled  while  we  are  still  at 
war  will  be  a  contribution  toward  a  more 
lasting  and  a  more  Just  peace.  One  question 
which  surely  can  be  settled  now  Is  the  Jewish 
homeland    question.    I    believe    that    ulti- 


mately the  Jews  will  return  to  Palestine  In 
much  greater  numbers  than  they  have  done 
in  the  past  few  years.  I  believe  that  Jeru- 
salem wUl  be  restored  to  that  place  in  the 
world  scheme  of  things  so  that  the  day  will 
come  when  the  word  of  the  Lord  will  go  forth 
from  Jerusalem  and  the  law  from  Zlon.  And 
being  a  Christian  and  an  American  I  Inter- 
pret that  Old  Testament  quotation  with  Its 
world-wide  and  American  significance.  "Ex 
orlente  lux,  ex  occidente  lex."  I  have 
already  gone  on  record  in  other  places  and 
at  other  times  as  favoring  the  following  pro- 
gram lor  the  restored  Palestine.  I  will  there- 
fore repeat  it  here: 

"This  Is  the  first  year  of  the  war  for  us  In 
America.  It  Is  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  for 
Britain.  But  It  Is  the  tenth  year  ol  the  war 
lor  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  the  first  time  in 
history  that  the  physical  extermination  ol  a 
whole  people — the  Jewish  people — has  become 
the  declared  pclicy,  in  fact,  one  ol  the  major 
policies  and  war  alms,  ol  a  powerful,  aggres- 
sive nation.  What  is  our  answer  to  that  chal- 
lenge hurled  in  the  lace  cl  the  democracies? 
Are  we  too  timid  or  too  weak  to  pick  up  that 
challenge  and  state  lorthrlghtly  what  Is  our 
policy,  the  policy  ol  the  democracies,  the 
policy  ol  the  United  Nations  with  regard  to 
the  Jewish  people  and  its  luture?  II  we  are 
honest  and  courageous.  11  we  are  clear  about 
the  basic  Issues  ol  this  global  war,  then  I  say 
the  question  ol  the  Jewish  luture  and  the 
Jewish  homeland  is  the  last  question  on 
which  we  can  afford  to  be  silent  or  evasive. 

"Tonight  should  we  not  demand  that  an 
end  be  put  to  hesitation  and  ambiguity? 
We  want  no  more  vague  phrases  and  gen- 
eralities. We  want  recognition  to  be  ac- 
corded to  the  Jewish  pecple.  We  ask  lor 
the  recognition  ol  the  fighting  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine as  our  allies.  We  propose  recognition 
ol  the  Jewish  national  home  as  one  ol  the 
United  Nations.  We  expect  not  merely  the 
reaffirmation  of  the  Balfour  Declaration  but 
Its  full  and  complete  Implementation  We 
seek  the  establishment  ol  a  Jewish  common- 
wealth In  Palestine  as  one  cf  our  war  aims 
and  peace  aims  We  ask  that  the  Jewish 
people  be  given  direction  over  its  own  affairs 
In  its  homeland.  We  demand  for  the  Jew- 
ish people  a  free  hand  to  build  a  democratic 
Jewish  commonwealth.  We  ask.  moreover, 
that  these  things  be  recognized  and  that 
these  policies  be  declared  now. 

"Only  by  doing  so  will  we  of  the  democra- 
cies meet  our  responsibility  to  the  Jewish 
people  and  discharge  our  obligation  before 
man  and  God." 

Recent  months  have  brought  a  definite 
turn  in  the  course  ol  the  war.  Efforts  ol  the 
enemy  to  score  new  major  successes,  efforts 
undertaken  on  different  Ironts.  and  with  all 
the  evil  skUl  of  his  earlier  victories,  have 
yielded  little  and  no  lasting  results.  In  de- 
fensive as  well  as  in  offensive  op>erations.  our 
forces,  those  of  Russia,  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, of  China,  and  of  other  nations 
fighting  alongside  us,  have  had  significant 
success.  But  the  war  as  yet  Is  not  won. 
Therefore  If  we  relax  In  cur  determination, 
in  our  preparation,  and  in  our  devotion  we 
may  once  more  find  ourselves  In  the  critical 
situation  cf  the  summer  of  1940,  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1941.  or  ol  the  first  months  of  Jap- 
anese aggression.  But  if  we  and  the  other 
United  Nations  keep  ourselves  at  the  pitch  ol 
preparedness,  alert  to  all  pcsslbilitles,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  cur  ultimate  victory. 

This  situation  places  on  us  additional  re- 
sponsibility lor  an  intelligent  preparation  ol 
the  future  world  at  peace;  for  the  elimina- 
tion ol  ihcse  evils  wh'ch  have  contributed  to 
so  large  an  extent  to  the  present  catastrophe; 
and  lor  a  reasonable  and  adequate  settlement 
of  tho.'^e  questions  which  need  to  be  settled 
if  we  and  our  children  are  to  be  threatened 
by  war  no  longer.  Here  and  there,  on  the 
part  of  governments  and  on  the  part  of  com- 
mon men  and  women,  the  questions  of  war 


alms  and  the  future  peace  settlement  have 
been  repeatedly  brought  up,  but  the  time  has 
come  now  to  take  up  these  questions  lii 
earnest. 

The  time  has  come,  more  especially,  to  go 
Into  an  unsettled  question  of  long  standing — 
the  Jewish  question.  It  had  been  neglected 
long  before  this  war  and,  unfortunately,  is 
still  being  neglected.  When  one  visualizes, 
for  one  single  instant,  the  martyrdom  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  or  even  millions  of 
Jews — human  beings — were  undergoing  In 
nearly  every  generation  for  countless  genera- 
tions, when  one  visualizes  the  martyidjm 
which  millions  of  Jews  are  undergoing  this 
very  day  wherever  Germany  and  her  allies  are 
In  control,  then  the  continued  refusal  to 
face  and  to  soU'e  this  tragic  question  appears 
in  its  true  light:  Beneath  all  sophisticated 
political  explanations,  it  Is  an  attitude  cf 
sad  inhumanity  and  an  attitude  of  gross  Im- 
morality. The  world  of  tomorrow  should  not 
and  could  not  be  based  on  such  foundations, 
and  the  United  States  certainly  should  not 
lend  a  hand  to  a  policy  of  this  kind. 

Our  age  Is  one  In  which  moral  arguments 
alone  are  frequently  dismissed  on  the 
ground;;  of  political  expediency.  Very  well, 
on  grounds  of  political  expediency  alone  one 
could  plead  for  a  dignified,  adequate,  and  real- 
istic solution  of  the  Jewish  question.  Our 
generation  certainly  does  not  have  to  be  tcld 
how  far  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  aggres- 
sion can  lead,  how  dangerous  it  can  become, 
once  aroused.  And  we  do  not  have  to  be  told 
how  important  a  part  In  arousing  these  dan- 
gers has  been  played  by  the  disgraceful  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Jewish  question  by  the  evil 
persons  in  Europe.  Leave  the  essence  of  the 
Jewish  question  untouched,  and  the  door  is 
opened  to  similar  dangers  in  the  future  from 
one  end  ol  this  world  to  the  other. 

Therelore,  one  should  not  be  afraid  of 
embarrassing  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  or  the  other  United  Nations,  by 
raising  the  Jewish  question  at  the  present 
hour.  Nothing  can  embarrass  the  United 
Nationji  more  than  this  total  war  which  we 
have  been  compelled  to  fight.  Nothing  could 
embarrass  us  more  in  the  luture  than  a 
repetition  ol  world  unrest.  Therefore,  he 
who  points  the  way  to  a  solution  ol  a  pain- 
ful question,  thereby  contributing  to  world 
peace,  docs  not  embarrass  the  United  Na- 
tions or  any  leader  in  those  nations.  He 
might  Eitep  on  this  or  that  toe  ol  some  par- 
ticular ambitions,  but  luudameutalJy  he  docs 
a  service  to  our  common  cause.  No  apolo- 
gies for  such  activities  are  required.  Grati- 
tude is  what  they  deserve  and  what — in  the 
long  run — they  will  earn. 

What  is  this  Jewish  question  about  which 
so  much  has  been  said  and  written?  Fun- 
damentally, in  single  words.  It  is  the  ques- 
tion ol  an  ancient  pecple,  with  a  great  na- 
tional past,  with  a  unique  moral  and  spir- 
itual heritage,  with  a  civilization  that  dates 
back  to  the  early  days  of  history,  that  has 
lost  normal  conditions  of  national  existence. 
It  is  normal  that  men  from  one  nation  be 
free  to  move  and  to  attach  themselves.  In 
the  ccurse  cf  time,  to  other  nations.  Most, 
nay,  all,  modern  nations  are  the  result  of  such 
cross-influences.  But  it  Is  abnormal  that 
an  entire  nation  live  In  lands  where  the 
prevailing  civilization,  the  prevailing  creed, 
the  prevailing  nationality  are  different.  Tlie 
record  ol  the  gentile  toward  the  Jew  Is  none 
too  satisfying,  but  there  Is  one  thing  that 
should  be  said:  You  cannot  place  millions 
of  people  in  a  vulnerable  position,  and  that 
all  over  the  world,  maintain  them  in  this 
vulnerable  position  for  long  centuries,  and 
then  hope  that  nothing  will  happen.  And 
the  position  of  a  minority  Is  vulnerable: 
is.  has  been,  and,  despite  all  our  efforts,  will 
remain  so. 

Thcie  are  men  who  believe  that  the  Jewish 
question  can  be  solved  by  the  statement  that 
the  Jews  are  not  a  race,  that  they  are  n  t  t 
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nationality,  that  th?y  are   r  r«lieion      Tfils 
att«inpt  to  combat  d*ep-s<>  '.f^l    r- ?.»  •   • ; 
a  plHv  of  words  Is  anything      ;'     '  r  Wf' 

all  k:!C'*   that   there  ar>;'    :  -  •'  ■  •    >it. 

It  l»  doubtful  If  the  worU  <-  r  .  :  ,.'  ..  ij 
true  meaning,  but  If  we  ca:  -ir*  ic  .  •  .  of 
the  EnKlifh.  th€  French.  •Y'-  ?■  nn  -:-■  ;  ice, 
we  can  certainly  speak  of  a  J-  j.  «:■  ru-  As 
for  religion.  Jewish  religion  is  <:  :  he 
truly  great   tradition-building   in!,  i-  •  of 

this  earth  of  ours:  but  I  have  r^ver  y»r  met 
a  Jew  who  would  say  that  Disraeli  and  Ileln- 
rlch  Heine  were  not  Jews  because  in  c  illd- 
hood  they  adhered  to  Christianity.  A  na- 
tionality? Of  course  Every  page  of  the 
Bible  bears  witness  that  the  Je-w.s  w^re  a 
nationality      In   the    countriefl    where     arge 

sses  of  Jews  lived  in  Europe,  and  in   Asia, 
and   in   Africa,  they  never  ceased   to  b'   re- 
garded, either  by  their  neighbors  or  by  *    ' 
selves,  at  a  nation.    In  our  rlavs,  the  i.  > 

of  the  world  have  clearly  adhered  U>  this 
usage  Palestine  was  designated  as  the  "na- 
tional home  for  the  Jewish  people  "  Jews 
In  ea.stem  Europe  were  considered  as  "na- 
tional minorities"  both  by  the  coiii  titu- 
tlcnal  law  of  the  countries  concerned  and  by 
International  law 

There    may    be   Jeu-^  ^...*        \     <■       are 

backward  or  heslt:int  3.x,ir  ;:  cut  '.■.^.t-.e  Is 
no  need  to  be  backward  or  hesitant  Vie  all. 
Americans,  come  from  ancestor's  -x^  be- 
longed to  some  national  ertiuo  w  our 
ancestors,  were  British  •  I'u-r  i,:  or 
OermBn.  or  Swedes,  or  P  .-s  -  t.v  •  ,  r  of 
•everal  dozen  nationallnea  Under  our  the- 
<MT.  and  let  us  hope,  under  our  pract  ce  of 
government,  these  national  differences  stop 
at  our  borders,  where  all  these  strain?  get 
tofether.  forming  a  single  American  nutlon 
This  applies  to  the  Jews  of  .^r"':-  i  r  !es.= 
th.-in  to  the  Czechs  and  the  H  :;  i  ■.:  ;  !•  '. 
the  Sloviiks  of  America,  or  to  >:  ■  •  - 
among  us  But  this  <^tiU  leave-,  .r  -i  .  t', 
many  qiiesti.ms  of  '  ■•  M  E\iropc  ti";e  f  ■^'. 
qUMtion.  and  tho  I:ii.'.  question,  an;  thi 
C?»^h<islovak  question — and.  among  hem. 
the  Jewish  question 

E\j;ope — and  probably,  tor  r  •  a  A-:la. 
too — Is  not  organlred,  and  -•^  vs  :.  :  n  -  i- 
tlon  of  ortrani/ing  en  the  hn  •  :  -  p  -;•>' 
n.,..-..  ,  .  ,,,  There  *',  ■  r  >•  :,::•.'-■  -(^nd 
to  •- :-i  '  :i  M<:tor'nl  (^r'!*p-  c  ■  li  k^-ilv 
awnre  of  itself  ^  i  '  other  national  p  ■.  - 
W-^  --sn  hope  ^  Ao  i..u.-.t  hope — that  a  •-^.  y 
V  '!  '^f  found  to  brtni?  those  nations  together 
t:i  peaceful  prllaboratlon.  but  It  Is  unnal  to 
expect  them  to  ignore  their  national  differ- 
ences 

It  is.  therefore,  that  the  most  realiotlc  stu- 
den'..s  of  international  affairs  In  the  iforld 
today  have  full  synnpathy  and  und.-'rstat  ding 
fnr  the  wish  rf  those  numerciis  Jews  ci  Eu- 
rope and  the  Ne.ir  ari  Middle  Ea.st  to  seek 
a  more  normal,  a  n.  '>■  f-  ure  life  In  a  coun- 
*rv  f  their  ov^  .  T.  >.  i<  the  great  Idea 
i;:  r!- r!ylni?  th'^  H,:-  .:  I)  >  ;.iratlon,  \-hose 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  we  have  celeb  -ated 
recently,  and  this  Is  even  more  tmpor*:  r.*  a 
consideration  today,  when  millions  cf  ' 
have  been  '.irr'""~ted  '•"'^'^.  '!?eir  hon::-  -  .J 
will  have  t-^^  hp  rf--*t>d  ^  i^.-^-.vherc  Stculd 
•^pv  be  resettled  onr*'  n:.  re  as  a  mlnoriiy.  or 
=  ^.  ;  J  they  becom-  t:.-  citizens  cf  that  Jfw- 
-h  :  itional  home,  cf  that  Jewish  cominon- 
■;s    ■.•:-.    which  was  prcclr.imed  25  years  ago? 

K  ■  a:iy  part,  I  believe  -l.a-   i  :  •  fTarts  slould 
fc-'   :--.ide  to  as-ure   .ill:   p-.t  '--    the  h\  man 
minorities  tli.^t  w 
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.-■^  help  th'^v  n.'T.-       I    .::.   :-.    t   ,;: 
future   cf   'lu'    Jf*  .-.';    .>■  .-p      VV.-: 
J  -i^-lsh  tradition  for  peace  ,.:  .;   /; 
:-e'"a;n   th,!'   the  J'  wi5h   s'A't'   •*  :.l 
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w  .r'ant  to  Albanians  and  Icelanders,  to 
F  r'/ic'u-^  and  to  Finns,  to  Koreans,  and  to 
b:  .:n  ^e  we  cannot  refuse  to  grant  to  one 
of  the  oldest  and  one  of  he  unhappiest  peo- 
ples living  on  earth  todar'. 

But  it  is  not  normal  tliat  strangers  should 
speak  for  the  needs  of  the  homeless  Jewish 
people  The  Jewish  people  should  be  enabled 
to  speak  for  themselves.  We  take  pride  in  be- 
ing more  than  an  alliance  of  belligerents.  We 
are  the  United  Nations  of  the  World,  fighting 
for  a  tjetter  world  for  all,  where  each  nation 
shall  have  Its  nook,  and  all  should  remain 
united  In  peace  as  we  are  now  In  war.  Among 
us  are  represented  powerful  nations  In  full 
possession  of  their  sovereignty — the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  Russia.  China.  Brazil. 
We  have  with  us  smaller  countries  that  have 
rallied  to  the  common  cause — countries  like 
our  friends  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We 
further  have  with  us  the  free  and  heroic  rep- 
resentatives of  martyr^'d  nations — nations 
that  have  last  temporarily  their  independ- 
ence— frcn  Norway  to  Greece,  from  Poland 
to  Belgium  they  are  at  one  with  us. 

The  people  that  gave  the  world  Isaiah's 
sublime  vision  of  a  world  of  United  Nations, 
the  people  that  were  singled  out  by  Hitler  as 
th?  first  of  his  victims,  the  people  who  are 
single  minded  in  their  devotion  to  the  ideals 
of  the  "four  freedoms" — they.  too.  are  en- 
titled by  right  entrance  Into  the  councils  of 
the  United  Nations.  Tlie  Jews  who  already 
live  m  the  future  Jewish  state  of  Palestine, 
and  the  homeless  Jews  v(ho  long  to  Join  them 
there,  have  earned  this  right  to  be  one  with 
US  They  have  suffered  mcst:  they  have  suf- 
fered longest;  they  should  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  United  Nations  in  war  and  In 
peace 

The  problem  of  the  Jewish  homeland  Is 
thus  a  vcrld  problem.  It  Is  not  just  a  Jewish 
problem  Freedom  for  the  Jews  should  not 
be  considered  separate  fr^m  frtedcm  for  other 
peoples  It  was  a  Jew  who  s.Tld  that  no  man 
>  uld  do  a  greater  service  than  to  give  his 
I  life  for  ha  friends.  Still  in  war  men  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  die  for  their 
country,  to  be  a  martyr  tcr  a  cause,  or  to 
carry  freedom  to  an  cnsliived  group  America 
today  Is  giving  her  all  not  Just  to  repell  an 
invader  but  to  carry  blessings  which  we 
Anierl^aiij  Know  to  be  good  to  others. 

The  Palestine  problem  should  be  made  part 
of  the  democratic  planning  for  peace. 

The  United  Nations  should  plan  now  ao 
thttt  after  the  war  policing— with  a  United 
Nations  f>eace  force — will  become  effective  so 
thi.t  the  staivlng  can  be  fed.  the  sick  made 
whole,  and  the  lest  relumed;  while  slowly 
and  carefully  the  bocial.  legal,  and  economic 
groups  prepare  and  set  up  some  general  peace 
fair  and  acceptable. 

Because  this  great  Nitlcn  of  ours  has  bad 
but  one  tradition — democracy — America  and 
American  demcx;rrx7  arc  the  main  elements 
on  which  the  very  future  of  our  way  of  life 
depends. 

Most  Cif  our  forefathers  left  their  native 
lands  because  of  persecution  or  economic 
misery.  Freed  from  the  traditions  of  preju- 
dicial and  tyranny  left  in  the  Old  World,  they 
enthusiastically  grasped  cur  democratic  way 
of  life,  cur  abundant  natural  resources,  and 
built  a  new  world  to  which  the  hearts  cf 
freedom-loving  people  have  since  turned. 

The  modern  world  \i>  a  world  cf  science 
Man  today  wants  to  know  how  things  work. 
Our  efforts  are  meaningless  unless  Jefferson's 
and  our  ether  founding  father's  Insight  Into 
the  nattue  cf  man.  and  of  his  strivings  for 
the  well-being  to  whica  his  nature  entitles 
him.  is  true.  If  man  Is  not  what  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  assumod  him  to  be.  then 
America  though  one  of  the  most  powerful 
naticna.  Is  not  what  we  have  thought  It  was. 
What  Is  the  motive  power  behind  America. 
If  It  Is  not  the  fulfillment  of  the  social  and 
1  political  Ideals  accepte<l  by  our  forefathers. 
I  Then  the  "four  freedoms"  today  must  mean 
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freedoms  In  exactly  the  same  way  our  fatheri 
understood  them.  Freedoms  with  a  home  to 
enjoy  them.  The  Jews  surely  should  have 
such  a  home  If  the  crusade  for  a  stable 
international  order,  based  on  democratic  and 
social  Justice.  Is  to  succeed  there  must  be  a 
clear  concept  of  the  ends  for  which  we  strive. 

I  krKJw  that  the  battle  cry  of  freedom  has 
lost  none  of  its  ancient  appeal. 

If  It  had.  you  would  not  now  be  assembled 
here. 

You  are  here  because  you  believe  In  free- 
dom. 

You  are  here  because  you  believe  not  only 
In  that  freedom  handed  down  to  us  by  our 
American  fathers  and  sustained  for  us  by 
our  American  Institutions. 

But  you  are  also  here  because  you  believe 
In  that  freedom  taught  by  the  inspired  leaders 
of   eld   when    the   command   went   forth    to* 
'•proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  and  to 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof  " 

I  repeat.  I  am  thus  persuaded  that  the 
battle  cry  of  freedom  has  lost  none  of  lt« 
ancient  appeal. 

This  cry  of  freedom  Is  today  reaching  across 
occupied  2X)ne8  and  Is  lifting  the  hearts  of 
enslaved  men  and  Is  giving  birth  to  a  db- 
ordinated  force  against  which  the  threat  <^t 
the  grllows,  the  firing  squad,  and  the  com- 
mand of  tyrants  cannot  long  prevail. 

Surely.  If  we  fall  now  to  hold  up  to  sttffer- 
Ing  humanity,  in  every  conquered  country, 
the  vision  of  a  more  Just  world  than  man 
has  yet  known — the  most  powerful  vision  of 
the  human  soul— we  endanger  victory  and 
we  even  Jeopardize  civilization  Itself 

Our  battle  cry  rhould  continue  to  be  the 
one  given  us  by  cur  Immortal  Jefferson: 
"I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  .God.  eternal 
hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  men." 

We  cannot  offer  more  and  since  we  are 
Americans  we  cannot  offer  less.  For  in  that 
premise  we  rcfiect  not  only  what  America 
has  given  to  herself  but  also  what  America 
CPU  offer  to  the  world. 


Address   of    Hon.   W    L?e    ODin.r'     of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  "•  IIFOD.XNIEL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Saturday,  November  21   (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  Hovember  17),  1942 

Mr.  O'DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  deJivered  before  the  joint  session 
of  the  Alabama  State  Legislature  on  last 
Thursday.  November  19. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  deem  It  a  distinct  honor  to  be  Invited  to 
address  a  joint  session  of  the  Alabama  Leg- 
islature. You  know.  In  my  theory  of  govern- 
ment I  belong  to  the  old  democratic  school 
which  still  believes  that  there  is  a  need  for 
the  legislative  division  of  both  State  govern- 
ment and  National  Government.  I  am  stQl 
operating  under  the  theory  of  government  as 
laid  down  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
various  States.  And  I  believe  with  all  my 
heart  that  the  very  foundation  stone  upon 
which  we  have  built  a  great  nation  is  upon 
the  foundation  that  government  should  be 
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divided  Into  three  departmentf — the  execu- 
tive, the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial — and 
that  each  of  these  departments  of  govern- 
ment should  be  suprame  within  its  own  field. 
Many  ycr.rs  ago  there  developed  In  this  Na- 
tion a  bunch  of  governmental  theorists  who 
started  out  with  the  thought  In  mind  that 
various  governments  of  Europe  had  developed 
to  what  they  thought  was  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  by  creating  numerous  boards  and 
bureaus  to  whom  they  had  in  many  cases 
delegated  the  powers  of  all  three  branches 
of  government.  These  boards  and  bureaus 
were  authorized  by  law  to  legislate,  to  exe- 
cute, and  then  to  sit  in  Judgment  on  the  re- 
sults of  their  actions. 

Unfortunately  we  here  In  America  have 
allowed  this  foreign  theory  of  governm.ent  to 
be  adopted  rather  universully  In  the  Federal 
Government,  and  many  States  have  gone  far 
In  this  direction,  with  the  result  that  we  find 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  big  enough 
to  hold  all  of  the  boards  and  bureaus  which 
have  been  created  to  rule  the  American  peo- 
ple. Do  not  let  anyone  tell  ycu  that  all  cf 
this  Is  a  result  of  the  war,  because  that  is 
very  definitely  not  true.  Year  by  year  the 
legislative  department,  the  executive  depart- 
ment, and  the  judiciary  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  been  merged  Into 
one  departm.ent  of  government  which  we 
may  w^l  call  the  department  of  boards  and 
bureaus. 

It  vas  onlv  natural,  of  course,  that  as  these 
various  boards  and  bureau.s  were  developed 
and  assumed  places  of  importance,  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  government  should  begin 
to  go  into  eclipse.  That  is  always  the  his- 
tory cf  bureaucratic  government.  These 
theor  sts  who  would  have  you  believe  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  an 
outmoded  document;  these  people  who  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  come  when  every  ac- 
tivity of  American  life  should  be  regulated 
and  regimented  by  some  all-wise  end  all- 
powerful  bureaucrat  in  Washington,  are  Im- 
mensely pleased  with  the  results  of  their  ac- 
t'cns  and  now  while  we  find  ourselves  en- 
gaped  m  a  terrible  world  war  they  are  never 
losing  an  opportunity  to  further  expand  their 
boards  and  bureaus. 

You  know  and  I  know  and  the  man  in  the 
street  kno-a-s  that  In  time  of  war  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  delegate  vast  powers  cf 
government  to  the  executive  department  of 
government.  Regardless  of  what  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  when  the  Nation  is  in  a 
state  cf  war.  this  would  be  eseenlial. 

But  I  say  to  you  that  If  we  had  raaintatned 
constitutional   government   In   this   country 
for   the   past   several    years;    if    the    various 
States  had  during  this  period  of  time  been 
called  upon,  each   to  meet  Its  own  re;pon- 
slbillty;  if  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  continued  up  until  this 
war   to   meet   Its  full   responsibility;    If   the 
Judiciary  of  this  Nation  had  not  by  various 
means  been  weakened,  then  I  am  firm  in  my 
opinion  that  when  the  emergency  which  we 
now  face  developed,  it  would  not  have  been 
necessarv  to  go  as  far  as  we  have  been  forced 
to  go  Infurther  centralizing  all  Government 
power  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River. 
Eut  the  situation  which  we  face  today  is 
a  condition  and  not  a  theory.    We  are  in  a 
world  war,  the  worst  war  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed.      We    are    fighting    for    the    very 
preservation   of  our  Nation  and  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.     We  must  have 
centralized  government.    We  mu=t  have  cen- 
trriilzed  direction  of  the  war  effort.    We  must 
win  this  war.  not  with  State  and  National 
Government  as  we  would  like  to  have  It.  but 
we  must  win  this  war  with  State  and  National 
Government  as  it  is.     In  other  words,  when 
we  entered  this  world  conflict,  many  of  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  State  govern- 
ment had  already  been  brought  Into  disuse. 
For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  policy 
had   grown    up    in   the    National    Congress 


whereby  Instead  of  actually  by  definite  law 
dealing  with  matters,  they  simply  passed  a 
general  enabling  act  and  delegated  power 
and  authority  to  some  board  or  bureau  to  do 
the  Job  in  its  own  bungling  way  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

There  Is  one  law  which  is  a  natural  law  and 
a  very  exacting  law.  It  not  only  governs  the 
functioning  of  the  mind  of  man.  but  it  also 
governs  the  functioning  of  the  human  body. 
That  law  Is  the  law  of  use  and  activity.  The 
law  of  use  and  activity  Is  highly  essential  to 
life.  That  same  law  is  also  essential  to  the 
life  of  governments.  If.  over  a  period  of  years, 
the  agencies  of  State  government  are  eclipsed 
by  agencies  of  the  National  Gcvernraent,  if 
responsibilities  and  powers  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment, year  by  year,  are  transferred  more 
and  more  to  Washington.  It  is  Inevitable  that 
through  the  lack  of  use.  these  State  govern- 
ments become  more  and  more  Inefficient. 
And  if  Congress,  over  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  has  each  year,  more  and  more, 
adopted  the  plan  not  of  passing  laws  to  rule 
the  people,  but  of  passing  lav/s  to  authorize 
some  board  or  bureau  to  regiment  and  boss 
the  people,  It  has  logically  followed  that  the 
power  and  prestige  of  the  Congress  have  be- 
come less  effective  and  less  competent  than 
It  was  during  the  earlier  days.  and.  may  I  add, 
more  rightfully  subject  to  criticism  and 
ridicule. 

I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the  State  cf 
Alabama  as  you  gentlearen  are  who  are  listen- 
ing to  me  today,  but  I  do  know  enough  of 
the  history  of  ycur  State  to  know  that  for 
many  years  Alabama  has  furnished  some  of 
the  great  leadership  of  this  Nation.  And 
may  I  digress  from  the  subject  I  am  talking 
about  long  enough  to  say  that  you  have 
today  in  the  United  States  Senate,  according 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  able  and  competent 
leadership.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  associated 
with  your  Senators,  John  H.  Bankhead  and 
Lister  Hill.  Alabama  is  a  great  agricultural 
State  and  there  Is  no  greater  champion,  and 
there  Is  no  abler  champion,  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  and  privileges  of  the  great 
agricultural  classes  of  this  Nation  than  that 
which  Is  represented  by  the  leadership  of 
distinguished  Senator  John  H.  BANiiHEAO. 

We  face  in  this  Nation  today  perils  which 
we  have  never  faced  before.    I  am  confident 
that  you  look  to  the  future  as  I  do.  with  full 
assurance   that   America  entered  this  world 
w"r  with  a  fixed  determination  to  win  and 
that  we  win  win.    In  spite  of  all  the  mistakes 
which  have  been   made  and  which  are  con- 
tinuing to  be  made,  I  am  firm  in  my  con- 
viction   that   when    thL«   miphty   struggle    Is 
over   the  terms  of  peace  will  be  written  by 
the    United    States    of    America    and    those 
nations  associated  with  us.    I  am  firm  in  my 
belief    that   when    the    terms   of    peace    are 
written  at  the  end  of  this  war  there  will  be 
no    negotiated   peace,   but   the   dictators   cf 
Europe  will  be  trld  to  si;;n  on  the  dotted  line. 
But  at  this  time,  when  we  are  nil  bending 
every  possible  effort  to  do  everything  we  can. 
not  only  to  win  this  war.  but  to  bring  it  to 
a   concliision   as  quickly  as   possible.   I   be- 
lieve  it  Is  very  neceE.<;ary  for  us  to  be  fre- 
quently reminded  that  when  the  great  pe- 
riod  of   reconstruction   comes,   which    inevi- 
tably  must  ccme  following  the  end  cf   this 
war.  we  will  face  then  a  period  which  will 
demand  the  very  highest  type  of  patriotism 
and  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  all  of  our 
people.     I  say   that  to  you   because  over  a 
period  cf  several  years,  there  has  been  grow- 
ing   up    in    Washington    a    feeling    that    a 
nation    will    fare    better    If    government    Is 
cooked  up   and   dished  cut   from  a  central 
authority    in    Washington,    rather    than    to 
maintain  the  true  and  tried  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  we  have  grown  to  be  the 
greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.     I 
urge  that  all  of  you  recognize  the  fact  that 
when   this   war   Is   over,   there   will   be   an- 
other battle  to  fight  and  that  battle  wiU  be 


fought  m  the  halls  of  the  legislatures 
throughout  this  Nation  and  In  the  Halls  of 
the  United  States  Congress  and  the  Issue 
will  be:  Whether  or  not  we  are  to  drift  into 
a  collective  state  or  if  we  are  to  return 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution. 

Do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  the 
vast  bureaucratic  power  which  has  been 
built  up  in  Washingtcn  over  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century  and  which  has  been  multi- 
plied manyfold  under  the  guise  of  war  meas- 
ures, will  willingly  yield  any  cf  Its  power 
after  the  war  Is  won.  The  time  Is  not  far 
distant  when  the  great  rank  and  file  of  the 
people  throughout  this  Nation  must  rededl- 
cate  themselves  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  maintaining  a  free  government 
where  the  people  are  the  masters  and  public 
officials  are  their  servants. 

I  am  making  no  complaint  whatever  about 
centralizing  governmental  power  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  war  effort  In  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  but  I  am  disturbed  because  I  knew 
that  this  centraliz.ition  of  power  In  Washing- 
ton, this  disposition  to  eliminate  the  legisla- 
tive processes  In  the  making  of  laws  and  the 
Judicial  processes  In  Interpreting  these  laws 
and  maintaining  the  Constitution  have  been 
under  attt.ck  since  long  t>efore  tlie  war 
started.  I  am  disturbed  because  I  know  that 
unless  there  Is  a  realization  on  the  part  cf 
all  our  public  servants  and  on  the  pert  of 
the  great  runk  and  file  of  our  people  that  we 
must  return  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  government,  the  chances  are  that  our 
whole  American  way  of  life  may  be  Junked. 

I  believe  it  is  true  that  thinking  people  all 
over  this  Nation  today  are  concerned  about 
what  the  future  holds  for  them  when  the 
war  is  over.  The  election  November  3  quite 
plainly  Indicates  that  Is  true.  Prior  to  the 
time  the  war  started  and  very  frequently 
since  the  war  began,  we  have  had  the  example 
of  many  people  In  public  life  pointing  out 
the  Joys  and  beauties  and  effectiveness  of 
sUte  Eocliillsm  and  other  foreign  Isms, 
which  the  theorists  have  ImpKjrted  from  Eu- 
rope. I  am  firm  In  my  cplnlon  that  the  only 
thing  necesi;ary  for  us  as  citizens  to  do  when 
this  war  Is  over.  If  we  want  to  see  socialism 
or  some  other  foreign  Isms  absolutely  con- 
trol and  dominate  this  Nation,  will  be  for  us 
to  Just  do  nothing,  because  nothing  but  the 
most  aggressive  opposition  of  the  great  rank 
and  file  o!  the  people  will  ever  succeed  in 
bringing  about  a  change  In  the  present  de- 
cided trend  of  affairs  iu  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

So  I  would  say  to  you  members  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  here  In 
Alabama  that  as  public  servants  and  .public 
leaders,  you  have  at  this  time  what  I  re- 
gard as  a  great  opportunity,  not  only  to  serve 
your  Nation  now,  but  to  aid  in  laying  a  foun- 
dation whereby  you  may  serve  more  ef- 
fectively efter  the  war  Is  won.  I  think  one 
reason  why  there  is  grave  danger  In  this  Na- 
tion In  U5  drifting  into  a  complete  state  of 
socialism,  or  some  other  foreign  ism,  is  that 
it  is  the  easy  thing  to  do. 

We  oft?n  think  that  a  change  In  our  form 
of  government  must  of  necessity  be  a  change 
In  the  Constitution  of  this  Nation,  but  if 
we  will  examine  carefvUly  the  road  which  we 
have  traveled  in  America  for  the  past  25 
years,  I  think  we  wril  be  convinced  that  in- 
action on  the  part  of  those  who  oppose  It. 
Is  the  only  thing  necessary  to  assure  that 
state  socialism  or  some  other  foreign  Jsm 
win  sooner  or  later  dominate  and  conUcl 
this  Nation.  It  has  been  wisely  said  that  the 
power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  destroy.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Federal  Government  may 
by  the  process  of  taxation  completely  destroy 
or  change  our  whole  form  of  Government. 
One  thing  is  certain:  The  American  pf  ;  9 
have  for  many  years  led  the  world  :n  r  •  '" 
We  have  provided  for  the  aver  w     u-sui   lii 
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ur    -   ■•    .'  h  are  not  known  to  any  In 
except  ino5e  or  great  wealth.     These 
which   we   nave   provided    In    abundan 
the  average  man  In  America,  have  been 
Bidered   TJtstandlng  luxuries  In   the  n 
of  the  old  world.     This  vast  progress 
we  have  made   In   this   country.   In 
available  to  the  average   man   these 
which  collectively  produce  a  h'.gh 
of  living,  h:^  bc^n  accomplished  as  a 
of  maso  production  which  has.   In  turji 
suited  in   production  of   high  quality 
at  extremely  low  prices.     The  America 
pie  are  now  accustomed  to  this  hi^h 
ard  of  living  which  has  been  made  p 
by  production  of  goods  on  a  mass  sc\ 

Now.  it  logically  follows  that  if  thro 
process  of  taxation  you  destroy  the 
system  of  miiss  production.  If  y.:,u  cr*' 
excessive  taxation  a  condition  whrn  • 
Is  over  that  It  Is  not  possible  to  rebu. 
plants  and  to  again  assure  their  res 
Ity  In  the  community  In  wh'.ch  they 
then  the  pecp!e  will  be  confronted  wi 
task  of  finding  some  other  agency  bi: 
to  provide  the  large  capital  to  prov 
production  cf  goods.     Then  there  Is  or 
agency  to  which  the  people  can  turn 
there  is  only  one  other  agency  big  enc 
command  sufficient  capital  to  opera 
scale  of  mass  production  and  that  ag 
the   Federal   Govermnent.     Then   you 
have  Gcvemme.nt  ownership  and  con: 
all  of  the  essential  Industries  cf  this 
and  state  socialism  would  be  an  accom 
fact. 

And  history  does  not  record  any 
where  any  nation  has  completely 
the  power  to  direct  and  control  the  ec; 
atTairs  cf  Its  citizens  that  hrs  not  vn[y 
■      -  after    taken    over    fcr    the 
:      -r  to  control  all  cth?r  affairs  of  x\ 
pie      Without    freedom    within    the    f 
economic  life  there   Is  no  per?onal 
there    Is   no   religious   freedom,   there 
freedom  of  education,  and  there  Is  no 
of  the  press.     I  do  not  know  hew 
folks  here  In  Alabama  knew  nbcut  th 
cf  politics  we  have  down  in  Texas   bu 
are  familiar  with  It  you  may  he  su 
hear  me  express  concern  about  the 
of  the  press,  becatise  for  some  rcsscn  I 
that  they  think  it  Is  a  good  reason; 
the  large  dally  papers  In  Texas  hsve 
uniformly,  continuously   and  thank 
effectively  cppcscd  me  eve-y  time  I  ha 
•  candidate  fcr  public  oUce      But 
of  the  att'.nide  the  pre?"  down  In  Tex 
h.ive  taken  ^Irh  rcf-'rcnce  to  me  o?  n 
T.dual.    the   fact   stands    out    that    wl 
any    nation    loses   the   freedom   of   thi' 
It  his  taken  the  first  major  step  to 
oth«"r    freedoms,    and    so    far    as   I    n 
cerned.  I  hav^  always  cppcsed  and  1 
to  continue  to  oppose  any  move  en  t: 
cf  government  to  ?et  up  any  kind  of 
Borsh'.p    over    the    pre?s.    cr    over    the 
except  where  It  Is  absoiutelv  essential 
be  done  as  a  military  necessity  in  time 

You  w^o   a'-e   listening  to  me  toda^ 
not  have  expected  me  to  spend  most 
time  talklns!  about  these  fundamental 
ters;    you   may   h^ve  e:rpeoted   me   to 
mv  tlnt>e  primarily  to  the  dscusslon 
latlon   which  el'her   has   passed   the 
CongTe«^s  or  legislation  wh;rh  will  like 
front  the  Federal  Ccneress  at  an  eail 
But  my  op.nlon  Is  that  we  render  a 
service   to   the   Nation   when   we    inv 
attention   cf  all   of  cur   leaders   and 
(treat   rank    and  file  of  our  people 
fundaoMntal  thlnss  which,  it  appear; 
is  a  taatfHwy  to  lor?et   m'iier  tlian  to 
all  cf  our  time  ;:     »  , 3j.cn  of  tho.-e 

In  which  we  knjv.  -.  ■■  is  today  wid 
citizen  interest.  1  have  no  fear 
the  American  people  will  give  thou 
consideration  lo  everything  necessa 
Ir^client  to  the  wiunin.t  cf  the  prcte 
but  I  am  fearful  that  while  dofn<?  t^ 
may  forget  that  nothing  would  be 
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f-e  win  democrat.c  government  for  the  other 
:  copies  cf  the  world  and  In  the  process  lose 
It  for  ourselves 

What  are  we  fighting  this  World  War  for? 
I.  for  one.  believe  that  the  great  rank  and 
file  of  the  American  pccple  know  exac  ly 
what  we  are  fighting  for;  we  are  fl?'htlng  this 
war  to  maintain  a  government  built  on  tha 
principles  cf  the  present  existing  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  We  are  not  fighting 
this  World  War  for  tlie  purpose  of  making 
it  possible  when  the  war  la  over  for  us  to 
adopt  In  thl3  Nation  seme  of  these  flne-spun. 
harcbra-.ned  theories  of  many  of  these  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  who  think  they  know  exactly 
how  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  people, 
should  be  made  over  to  fit  their  particular 
form  and  mold 

During  recent  days  we  have  had  some  very 
Important  matters  b<-fcre  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  not  necessary  for 
mc  to  tell  you  that  l;i  leoislatlve  bodies  no 
piece  of  legislation  has  seldom  ever  been 
passed,  representing  the  views  of  one  man. 
Congress  reaches  agreement  on  legislation  by 
a  system  of  comprombes  on  derails,  with  the 
hope  that  m  the  end  the  legislation  will  be 
sound  on  matters  cf  fundamental  principle 
and  that  It  will  arcorr.pllsh  the  retult. 

The  tax  bill  which  Congress  passed,  did 
not  meet  mv  idea  cf  v. hat  the  bill  should  be 
I  think  the  bill  which  the  Congress  pas!^?d 
was  a  great  Improvement  over  the  one  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wanted  Congress 
to  piss,  but  If  It  had  been  left  to  me  to  write 
the  tax  bill.  I  would  have  relied  more  com- 
pletely on  taxes  on  exce.=s  earnings  and  less 
on   tuxes  on  normal   earnings 

When  the  Congress  had  under  considera- 
tion during  the  recent  past  the  matter  of 
enacting  legislation  1.o  control  the  cost  of 
living,  it  Wits  my  pleas-ore  to  fight  alongside  of 
your  Senator  from  ALibama  to  secure  at  least 
some  semblance  of  equity  and  Justice  for  our 
great  agricultural  ''lasijes.  The  bill  as  finally 
passed  by  Congress,  did  not  go  as  far  as  I 
thinli  It  should  have  gone  to  bring  justice 
to  the  great  agricultural  classes  of  this  Na- 
tion, but  certainly  it  was  a  tremendous  im- 
provameut  over  the  bill  which  we  were  orig- 
inally asked  or  shculd  I  say  told  to  pass. 
In  the  great  war  effort  In  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. I  certainly  cannot  view  with  respect 
any  condition  which  would  demand  for  any 
particular  class  or  group  favors  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  citizen.=hlp  of  this  Nation  as  a 
whole,  and  In  the  fight  In  which  I  partici- 
pated to  secure  a  more  reasonable  considera- 
tion of  th?  problems  cf  those  of  cur  citi- 
zens who  live  on  the  farms  and  ranch; s  of 
this  NatiOa,  I  was  not  seeking  to  tecure  any 
sp.  'lal  privileges  for  cur  farmers;  I  was  cnly 
seelting  to  secure  at  least  seme  measure  of 
Justice  for  th^m. 

It  la  astounding  when  you  look  at  the  fig- 
ures of  the  United  States  Government  and 
see  that  while  more  than  23  percent  of  the 
population  of  this  Nr.tion  live  on  the  farms, 
they  get  only  a  little  more  thr-n  6  percent  of 
tli:?  national  income.  It  is  aniazlng  when  you 
consider  the  fact  that  the  per  capita  Income 
of  the  farming  class  of  our  citizens  Is  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  Income  of  the  non- 
farming  classes.  Still  we  who  are  In  Con- 
gress are  sometimes  charged  with  trying  to 
aid  our  farmers  to  profiteer  when.  In  fact, 
all  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  aid  our  farmers 
to  live. 

You  hear  much  talk  about  parity  prices  In 
agriculture.  Whenever  that  term  Is  men- 
tioned I  generally  ark  the  question:  "Parity 
with  what?"  Ycu  who  are  fr.millar  with  the 
problem  of  course  knew  that  to  say  to  *arm- 
ers  today  that  they  should  be  able  to  make 
as  mi'ch  money  as  they  made  some  20  years 
ago,  wo^ald  be  e-tabllshing  a  parity  cf  Income 
now  with  what  It  was  then,  but  the  big  q-jes- 
tlon  is:  What  was  It  then?  And  the  fact  is 
that  at  no  time  in  the  past  half  century  have 
the  great  agricultural  clas";fs  of  this  Nation 
been  allowed  to  eaiu  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  classes. 


Wc  had  another  measure  before  Congress  In 
the  demand  to  draft  the  18-  and  19-year-old 
boys  and  put  them  In  the  Army.  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  that  measure  further  than 
to  say  tliat  It  was  my  opinion  when  the 
matter  was  being  considered,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  now,  that  If  these  Immature  youths 
are  to  be  taken  away  from  tlie  environment 
of  their  fathers  and  mothers  they  at  least 
should  be  given  1  year's  training  before 
they  are  thrown  into  the  battle  line.  Our 
leading  generals  only  last  year  were  fighting 
fcr  leplslatlon  to  increase  the  ualnlng  period 
from  12  months  to  18  months.  Testimony 
of  generals  was  given  this  year  to  the  effect 
that  12  months'  training  should  be  given,  and 
some  of  us  Senators  agreed  with  them  to  the 
extent  of  writing  It  Into  the  law.  Our 
amendment,  however,  was  eliminated  by  the 
Senate-House  Conference  Committee.  I  am 
sorry  It  was  eliminated  but  I  was  not  on  that 
committee,  therefore,  not  responsible  for  its 
action.  I,  for  one,  believe  we  are  trying 
in  this  country  to  do  the  Impossible  and  that 
is  to  win  a  war  against  nations  where  they 
are  producing  60  and  70  hours  per  week  and 
still  maintain  most  of  our  Industries  in  this 
country  on  the  basis  of  a  40-hour  week.  I 
think  the  Insistence  on  the  part  of  many 
of  these  in  places  of  national  authority  to 
maintain  the  40-hotir  week  In  American  In- 
dustry has  resulted  In  creating  a  demand  in 
cur  war  industries  for  about  one-third  more 
manpower  than  It  would  have  been  necessary 
for  these  industries  to  have  had  If  from  t  e 
beginning  we  bed  been  utilizing  a  work-week 
of  48  or  54  hours. 

We  have  absolutely  denuded  our  farms  of 
manpower  and  loaded  them  Into  the  war 
plants  to  the  extent  that  living  space  is  now 
not  available  In  many  of  our  great  Industrial 
centers,  and  we  have  done  this  when  it  was 
not  necessary.  V/e  have  done  it  to  maintain 
the  theory  of  the  40-hour  week  which  was 
put  into  effect  originally  for  ^he  purpose  of 
dividing  the  existing  jobs  among  more  peopl® 
during  a  distressing  period  of  widespread  un- 
employment. Today  we  have  no  unemploy- 
ment problem,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  a  shortage  of  manpower,  and  I  believe 
the  emergency  of  the  situation  now  demands 
that  our  manpower  be  utilized  to  its  fulleit 
capacity  and  that  we  operate  on  a  full  work- 
week. I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
St.^tcs  Senate  that  If  we  faced  a  situation 
where  the  manpower  of  the  country  had  be- 
come so  critical  and  In  such  demand  that  It 
was  now  necessary  to  take  the  teen-age  boys 
out  of  the  homes  and  put  them  In  the  Aimy, 
I  thought  this  alone  should  be  sufficient  rea- 
son to  prove  the  nece.:sity  fcr  suspending 
the  operation  of  the  40-hour  week  In  Ameri- 
can Industry. 

Before  the  war  b:gan  and  while  I  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Texas.  I  became  very 
much  concerned  as  I  read  in  the  press  of  the 
Nation  how  our  whole  effort  to  provide  ade- 
qtiate  national  defense  was  being  slowed 
down  and  In  many  cases  completely  stopped 
because  of  the  national  scourge  cf  strikes  and 
other  labor  difficulties.  I  read  in  the  press 
of  the  Nation  day  after  day  accounts  of  hon- 
ect  American  workmen  being  assaulted  and 
beaten  with  a  stick  cr  gun  when  the  only 
offense  which  they  had  committed  was  to 
attempt  to  work  in  a  defense  Industry  It 
was  to  me  at  that  time  obvious  that  this 
Nation  was  gradually  drifting  Into  a  state 
of  v^ar.  It  was  also  obvious  that  located  as 
we  were  in  Texas  we  could  In  that  State  ren- 
der a  tremendous  service  to  the  cause  of  na- 
tlonpl  defense  and  to  the  Nation  In  case  of 
wr.r  by  furnishing  the  raw  materials,  the  fac- 
tories, and  the  manpower  to  produce  the 
gocds  which  this  Nation.  C.'rst.  and,  second, 
goods  which  the  world  needed  so  seriously. 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  Insofar  as  I 
could  go  I  was  going  to  cut' aw  the  use  cf 
force  and  violence  In  labor  disputes  In  tha 
State  of  Texas. 

I  submit  led  a  messa-ie  to  the  Texas  Legis- 
lature in  which  I  recommended  that  that 
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legislature  ennct  a  law  which  would  malie  It 
a  felony  for  any  person,  either  employer  or 
employee,  to  at  any  time  or  anywhere,  vise 
force  or  violence  or  the  threat  of  force  or 
violence  to  prevent  any  American  clti7en  from 
following  any  lawful  vocation.  Tha  legisla- 
ture responded  to  my  suggestion  and  enacted 
a  law  and  in  so  doing,  they  served  notice  on 
the  slick,  well-fed  labor  leader  racketeers  of 
the  North  and  East  that  if  they  came  down 
to  Texas  and  attempted  to  start  any  of  their 
rough  stuff,  that  we  were  simply  going  to  give 
them  a  2-year  course  in  the  State  Penitenti- 
ary at  Huntsville,  in  the  art  of  cotton  picking. 
The  result  has  been  that  our  Industries  of 
Texas  have  been  almost  completely  free  from 
labor  trouble  during  this  great  emergency. 
When  I  entered  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  I  sought  then  to  write  on  the  statute 
books  of  this  Nation  the  same  law  which  we 
have  in  Texas.  Not  only  did  I  do  that,  but  I 
also  Introduced  In  the  United  States  Senate 
a  coiistitutioual  amendment  which  I  hope 
at  some  time  to  get  out  of  the  committee 
and  have  considered  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  This  amendment  is  designed  to 
write  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  another  great  American  freedom — free- 
dom to  work — and  then  guarantee  protection 
for  American  citizens  to  work  and  to  earn 
an  h::nest  living  without  being  forced  to 
pay  tribute  or  securing  permission  from 
labor  leader  racketeers,  or  anybody  else.  This 
amendment,  as  I  have  proposed,  simply  out- 
laws any  contract  which  has  as  a  provision 
cf  the  contract  a  clause  which  either  re- 
quires a  man  to  become  associated  with  a 
labor  union  in  order  to  work,  or  prevents  the 
man  from  associating  with  a  labor  union  if 
he  desires  to  do  so. 

I  say  to  you  that  if  American  citizens  have 
any  rights  at  all.  which  It  Is  a  function  cf  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  protect, 
certainly  the  right  to  work  without  being 
forced  to  pay  some  labor-leader  racketeer  for 
that  right,  is  one  of  those  precious  American 
rights,  and  I  hope  to  see  this  "freedom  to 
work"  amendment  v,;r:tten  into  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America.  I  feel 
that  if  I  can  accomplish  that  purpose,  I  will 
scive  the  interest  of  every  American  work- 
man regardless  of  whether  he  be  in  a  labor 
union  cr  out  of  a  labor  union.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  Nation  can  always  continue 
to  exist  if  we  allow  any  group  or  class,  regard- 
less cf  whether  it  be  a  great  organization  of 
capital  or  a  great  organization  of  labor,  to 
dictate  to  the  Government  what  the  Govern- 
ment shall  do.  And  I,  for  one,  think  it  Is  a 
d.sgrace  that  today  in  many  of  our  defense 
Industries  the  American  citizen  who  wants 
to  work,  who  wants  to  help  win  the  war.  must 
first  go  and  pay  a  racketeering  fee  to  get 
a  permit  from  some  labor-union  boss  before 
he  can  work  for  his  own  Government  to  help 
win  the  war. 

I  have  here  today  touched  on  some  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  fundamenLals  of  good 
democratic  government  of  the  American  va- 
riety. I  only  incidentally  mentioned  my  anti- 
violence-strike  bill  because  it  Is  so  seldom  that 
I  ever  get  one  of  ray  own  bills  enacted  that 
the  thrill  lingers  long  In  my  memory.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  ever  heard  of  that 
bill  or  not.  Te.tas  was  the  first  State  to 
adopt  such  legislation,  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion. Is  yet  the  only  State  having  such  legis- 
lation. I  am  net  urging  any  ether  State  to 
enact  it  because  I  am  stiil  a  loyal  Texan  and 
still  boosting  for  the  industrialization  of 
Texas.  That  law  has  attracted  to  Texas  so 
many  new  industries,  both  large  and  small, 
that  we  are  very  happy.  Under  those  condi- 
tions, I  naturally  would  not  care  to  create 
competition  for  Texas  by  urging  other  States 
to  copy  cur  Texas  law.  If.  however,  you  want 
n3W  industries  to  flock  to  Alabama,  enact 
my  anti-violence-strike  bill. 

I  am,  however.  Inviting  assistance  from 
everybody  to  help  get  my  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  adopted,  guaran- 
teeing  "freedom   to    wcrk   to   all    American 
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citizens."  We  cannot  handle  that  alone  In 
Texas  by  State  legislation.  It  Is  a  national 
task  on  account  of  the  interstate  commerce 
feature. 

In  speaking  about  labor  legislation,  I  want 
to  make  It  definitely  understood  that  I  am 
not  fighting  the  great  rank  and  file  of  honest 
men  and  women  who  toll  and  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  I  was  bred 
and  born  of  hard-working  parents  and  I  have 
performed  hard  manual  labor  much  of  my 
life.  I  am.  therefore,  a  true  friend  of  honest 
laboring  men  and  women,  and  the  thousands 
of  letters  I  have  received  frcm  laboring  people, 
both  union  and  nonunion,  together  with  the 
large  votes  I  have  always  received  from  men 
and  women  who  toil,  proves  that  they  know 
I  am  their  true  friend.  The  people  I  am 
fighting  are  only  the  big,  wealthy  labor-leader 
racketeers  v/ho  toll  not,  but  who  live  In  luxury 
from  the  loot  they  extract  from  the  pockets 
of  honest  working  people 

There  Is  another  red-hot  bill  before  the 
United  States  Senate  right  now.  It  is  called 
the  anti-poll-tax  bill.  I  believe  lu  speaking 
frankly  so  as  not  to  be  misunderstood.  As 
Governor  of  Texas.  I  recommended  that  the 
poll  tax  in  Texas  be  abolished.  That  recom- 
mendation did  not  propose  depriving  the 
Democratic  Party  of  its  right  to  retain  the 
qualifications  cf  its  members  who  vote  In  the 
primaries.  I  am  still  in  favor  of  that  policy 
as  far  as  my  State  of  Texas  is  concerned. 
But  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  Federal 
Congress  usurping  the  States'  rights,  abolish- 
ing the  constitutions  of  the  States,  and  at- 
tempting to  dictate  to  Texas  what  the  quali- 
fications of  the  voters  of  Texas  shall  be. 

I  am,  therefore,  standing  firmly  with  that 
small  group  of  Senators  who  oppose  the  en- 
actment of  that  Federal  anti-poll-tax  bill, 
and  If  we  live  and  don't  lose  our  voices  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  year  that  bill  will  not 
be  enacted  by  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
It  was  decisively  proven  in  Texas  during  my 
last  two  races  for  the  Senate  that  there  was 
nobody  in  Washington  big  enough  to  tell 
Texans  who  to  elect  as  their  United  States 
Senator  and  I  don't  believe  there  Is  anybody 
up  there  now  big  enough  to  tell  Texans  who 
can  vote.  And  If  I  am  correctly  Informed 
I  believe  you  members  feel  the  same  way 
about  Alabama. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  some  of  those  fundamental  principles 
of  government  which  I  think  are  so  Impor- 
tant to  you  and  to  me  as  citizens  of  this 
Nation.  And  I  want  you  to  know  that  there 
is  in  my  heart  a  desire  to  so  serve  in  the 
United  States  Senate  that  the  result  of  my 
service  will  be  an  aid  In  maintaining  the  free- 
dom of  cur  people,  the  freedom  of  American 
Industry,  and  our  American  way  of  life.  I 
shall  remember  my  visit  to  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama with  pleasure  and  if  at  any  time  I  can 
ser\e  any  of  you  In  my  capacity  as  United 
States  Senator  I  want  ycu  to  know  it  will 
be  a  distinct  pleasure  to  me  to  render  such 
service. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HvN.  ARTHUR  CAPPIj: 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sciurday.  November  21  {legislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  November  17).  1942 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interest- 
ing and  able  article  on  Organization  for 
Pood  Supply  by  former  President  Her- 
bert Hoover,  v-'l:o  suggests  certain  impor- 


tant changes  in  the  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  article  was 
printed  in  the  December  1942  issue  of 
Farm  Journal  and  Farmer's  Wife,  which 
comments  on  Mr.  Hoover's  statement  as 
follows : 

No  man,  living  or  dead,  ever  had  as  much 
experlencf!  with  saving  large  populations  from 
starvation  as  has  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover.  In  search  of  background  Informa- 
tion on  the  food  situation  we  asked  him  the 
other  day  to  review  for  us  the  facts  as  he 
sees  them  from  a  world  standpoint.  His  let- 
ter on  pa^e  18  was  prepared  as  a  result.  In 
it  he  outlines,  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  finding,  transporting,  and  dis- 
tributing food,  the  stejw  he  considers  of  Im- 
mediate urgency.  He  did  not  have  room  in 
the  letter  to  emphasize  the  tremendous  ur- 
gency of  the  utmost  and  soundest  effort. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OnCVNIZATION  FOB  FOOD  StTPLY 

To  the  EDrroR.  The  Farm  Journal: 

I  have  your  reque.st  that  I  express  my  views 
upon  the  question  now  under  discussion  of  a 
food  administrator  for  this  war. 

At  the  outset,  I  may  say  I  deem  It  impera- 
tive, in  order  to  secure  the  maximum  produc- 
tion and  Justice  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  the 
consumer,  that  In  this  war  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  be  made  food  adminlt- 
trator. 

The  best  service  to  the  consumer  In  a  food 
shortage  is  more  and  more  production.  Re- 
duction in  consumption  comes  second. 

While  our  grain  supplies  arc  ample,  there 
must  be  unified  and  strong  action  If  Eup- 
plies  of  meats,  dairy  products,  and  fats  gen- 
erally are  to  be  maintained  in  ample  quanti- 
ties to  feed  our  own  people,  to  feed  the 
Allies,  and  to  meet  the  extra  demands  of  our 
men  in  uniform  and  of  our  munitions  work- 
ers. 

Our  problems  are,  of  course,  increased  by 
shortage  of  shipping  and  Japanese  conquests, 
which  ccmbine  to  reduce  materially  our  im- 
ports of  vegetable  oils,  sugar,  and  coffee.  The 
most  critical  prcblem  is  animal  products  and 
vegetable  oils.  In  the  present  world  situation 
their  greatly  Increased  production  is  as  im- 
perative a  munition  of  war  as  are  gvms  and 
ships. 

About  a  year  ago  I  advised  the  S?nate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  CuiTency  that  the 
functions  of  production,  distribution,  govern- 
mental purchases,  prices,  and  rationing  of 
food  cannot  be  conducted  under  separate 
commands  without  confusion  and  disaster. 
The  lack  of  eocrdinatlon  and  the  conflict  be- 
tween Government  bureaus  are  now  limiting, 
and  will  even  reduce,  rather  than  Increase, 
our  animal  products. 

This  division  of  authority  and  the  conse- 
quent confilcts  are  apparent  enough.  At  tha 
present  time  the  agencies  under  th»  Depart- 
ment cf  Agriculture  control  production  poli- 
cies, make  purchases  for  the  Surplus  Com- 
modity Corporation  and  Lend -Lease,  admin- 
ister the  farm  guaranties,  the  fioors  and  loans 
which  affect  farm  prices.  The  Office  of  Price 
Administration  fixes  retail  prices  and  make* 
the  reduction  in  consumption  through  pre- 
vention of  waste  and  rationing.  The  regula- 
tion cf  processors  and  dealers  in  food  is  now 
partly  under  the  Department  of  Agrlcultuie 
and  partly  under  the  Oaice  of  Price  Admlnif- 
tratlon.  The  War  Production  Beard,  through. 
Its  requirements  ccmmittee,  apparently  de- 
termines the  needs  of  the  Allies,  and  also 
formulates  some  production  policies.  That 
Board  controls  the  production  cf  farm  ma- 
chinery. The  Army  and  the  Navy  Independ- 
ently compete  in  the  markets  for  their  sup- 
plies. The  Draft  Director  and  the  War  Man- 
power authorities  are,  in  effect,  determining 
the  labor  supply  of  agriculture.  The  Federal 
Employment  Service  of  the  Labor  Departir'--n« 
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mnd  the  Fflrm  Security  Admlragtratlor. 
Department  of  Agnrulture  are  cc:: 
wltii  each  other  In  recrxilting  labor  fc 
The  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  api'tiv.i.uy 
determines  'mport  questions  in  relat:Du  to 
food.  The  Eccromlc  Stab'llzatlo- 
de'ermlr.es  pc^.cies  that  affect  U,.    : 

Thus  a  squ'^eze  of  the  fam;er  has 
going  on  for  srmc  months  between  th<  prloe 
•Tstems  of  the  Department  of  A^icjlture 
and  the  Otfice  of  Price  Admlnlrtrptic  i  and 
competitlTe  tuylng  by  other  Oovemment 
agenclee.  which  has  resulted  In  r'^ducmg  the 
fattening  of  cattle  on  the  foed  fan  is,  In 
;ng  less  proportion  of  prime  cattl?  Into 
r  a-k.-t,  and  these  of  Icwer  average  'irelght 
Uiaa  last  year. 

The  conflict*  of  manpower  pcliolcs,  b|  forc- 
ing   wages  up   and   draining   men   frojn    the 
farms,   are  ccmpelllng  farmers   t,    ^    • 
cattle     The  proof  Is  the  widerp-e    .  r-. 
and  the  greatly  Increased  percentage 
ma'.e  cattle  sent  to  slaughter.    Another 


eoBMquences  la  that  the  Increase  whi(  h  was 
hcped  for  from  the  admirable  h'  2-nr.v!  jrticn 
prcgram  of  the  Department  or  *. ;  |  ..ure 
ha.-,  so  far  been  disappointing. 

Fiom  these  situations,  and  the  extta  de- 
mand of  our  allies  and  soldiers  for  supplies, 
severe  Fhortages  are  already  develcpli  g.  In 
p  '  considerable  ground  crops  are  go- 

1.  .  rvesTcd  In  the  Southwest  for  lack  of 
labor  Of  even  mere  Importance,  without 
Immediate  a-'surance  cf  labor  many  regions 
will  plant  less  next  year.  The  first  jinswer 
Is  more  production. 

No  food  admuiistrator  can  hope  to  sl'.cceed 
unless  he  adnUnlsters  (a)  production  j  ollc.es 
d?  tliat  Is  the  major  solution);  (b)  farm- 
price  policies  (because  thoy  aJlDct  prcduc- 
t;oi;);  (C)  wholesale  and  retail  prices  (is  they 
Effect  farm  prices);  (d)  control  of  prortsiors 
•nd  dealers  in  fix)d  (to  prevent  prcfi  eering 
and  hoarding);  (e)  all  Federal  Oo-er  iment 
Lend-Lease,  Army,  and  Navy  purchase.^  (Os  by 
ccmpetitlon  they  affect  pric-.s  to  bcti  con- 
sumers cud  farmers);  (f)  all  rationing  ar:d 
conservation  of  ccn*umcrs  (for  that  affects 
price  and  Justice  In  supply  to  general  con 
sutners  as  well  as  to  farmers >;  (g)  detc  -mlna- 
Ucn  of  the  needs  and  supplies  that  :an  be 
given  our  allies  and  coordination  wlUi  their 
supplies  from  elsewhere;  (h)  allotment  of 
the  u^e  of  Import  shipping  space  .    and 

(i)  has  a  Large  voice  in  manpov. .     :  Jo  In 

respect  to  agriculture  and  In  product  ion  of 
farm  machinery. 

iJoreover.  imless  these  fimctiona  are  kn  one 
pi»ce  and  under  one  leadership,  it  s  Im- 
passible tc  mcbUize  fuily  the  voiunuiry  action 
of  the  people,  whicii  is  so  n(csi>s<iry  1  ->  fcod 
Bdmlnl^txatica.  and  which  ai.-ao  c-r  rau« 
th.s  phase  of  our  war  effort  above  th^  level 
of  mere  rtgimentatlcn. 

A    further    enormcus   prcducUcn    %    the 
American  farmer  will  be  rec  . .     :   ■ 
starving  world  after  fightir  , 
that  we  should,  as  in  the  last  »ai .  i^avi  pnce 
guaranties  that  carry  over  for  some  tLiip  after 
tbe  war. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  war  the  Depa^:kment 
of  Agriculture  was  largely  a  sc.entiac  Insti- 
tution, and  gladly  left  major  prvxl  iction 
poiicies.  pnce  pxjlicies.  and  farm  mar  ceting 
pr  :  '  ~  to  the  Fcod  Administrate 
e.  ^   increase   in  production   w; 

aecured,  is  proof  of  its  suca.'Sb.  W-j 
lart;ed  procucUon  and  reduced  coii- i:i.i;;i.n 
lliat  we  raised  fcod  exports  to  17.0OC.CC  3  tons 
per  annum  from  our  pre-Woild  V,' •.:  [No.  l 
average  of  about  5,500.000   tons 

Since  that  time  the  D<'p.irtn:c:.t  ;...>  rit'ome 
•  vast  economic  agen  y  aJecuug    m.    ii   prc- 
ducuon.   pnce.   and   d..^..-.j^:-   ;        I     { 
believe  these  funcci  >:      .    ::    :;    v, 
be.  taken  frjm  t'.it-   D<-,-i.  u;..  ..: 

ticn   seems   to   n:e    i.     i:..:^:,:    :  . 
..   -:    .r.ent   tht    Orf.'-e   >.:    Pr  c^'   .\    :r.,:..-t"a 
*.;.^    War  Proci  ;C".  -in    B.  .,;c.    f ..:.:. .^  :.  , 
lation  to  fooU  ...... E.ir:.!.    aru!   ;l-  :r:i;.;:'-.'r  Iti-  tr.e 

Dt'par'zi.fi' t    I..'?    jT.t^r    n._:.,.'  .:-",:'a '..'> -?    Ir^"^- 
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tlons  of  purchasing,  and  so  forth  now  scat- 
tered in  many  directions.  Further,  as  I 
have  said,  the  Secretary  should  have  a  large 
voice  in  determining  the  policies  of  other 
agencies  I  have  mentioned — and  otherwise 
m  .f.f>  a  ?tn^le-headed  administration  and  re- 
Fp«  ■■.sibllity. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  already 
commands  a  great  staff  of  expert  men  and 
women  In  every  county  In  the  United  States, 
who  could  absorb  many  of  the  new  duties. 
They  cotild  effectively  organize  public  cooper- 
ation. Again  may  I  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
dlfccu.>fing  personalities  but  organization. 
Yours  faithfully, 

HzjisatT  Hoovim. 

New  York,  N  Y.,  November  5.  1942. 


ArT's'-'ce  D,!-'  -'dilrf'M  r>f  [j    Cy-n    Lesley 
J.  McNair,  United  States  Army 
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HON.  H^PRY  S  TRl'MAN 

OF    MISSOT-T:! 

IN  TliE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  November  21  (legislative  day 
0/  Tuesday.  November  17),  1942 

Mr.  TRU^r^v  Ml-.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  on  Armistice  Day  by 
that  distinguished  soldier  and  command- 
er Lt.  CJen.  Le.«iey  J.  McNair.  command- 
ing general  of  the  ground  forces.  I  hope 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  will  read 
this  addrccs  to  the  soldiers  of  the  coun- 
try.   It  will  give  them  focd  for  thought. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoao, 
as  follows: 

Mr  McKelway.  I  appreciate  this  cppor- 
tunity  deeply,  for  it  enables  me  to  reach  my 
far-flung  command  for  the  fli^st  time.  W.th 
your  permission  then.  I  shall  address  myself 
directly  to  my  comrades  In  the  Army  ground 
forces.  I  am  trying  to  picture  them — over  a 
million  strong — as  I  h?.ye  seen  and  admlrred 
them  so  often  at  work  In  the  field  during 
the  past  2  years. 

Armistice  Day  has  been  observed  variously 
♦hrcujTh  the  years  since  1918.  This  year  It 
Is  hardly  appropriate  to  think  of  the  day  as 
the  end  of  a  great  war.  for  after  all  it  was  only 
an  armistice.  In  less  than  a  month  will  come 
the  first  anniversary  of  Fearl  Harbor,  when 
tlie  armistice  ended  for  us.  We  are  fighting 
again,  a  fiercer,  more  desperate  struggle  than 
the  other  one:  our  men  are  overseas  once 
more,  and  are  dying.  As  a  Nation,  we  are 
Just  beginning  to  flrht.  Amid  such  events, 
I  am  thinking  not  so  much  of  the  Armistice 
Day  that  we  have  observed  for  so  mr.ny  years, 
but  of  another  day  close  by — November  3. 
1917— not  1918 — 2-5  years  ago.  On  that  day 
three  American  soldiers  died  on  the  battle- 
fields of  France — our  first  battle  deaths  In 
that  war.  The  drama  enacted  then  can-ies 
special  appeal  today. 

A*  rhit  time  the  First  American  Division — 
V  'V  a'-en — was  serving  at  the  battlefront  on 
\uii.  UiJtjht  be  called  an  Instructional  tour. 
The  division  was  parceled  otit  among  the 
French  troops,  generally  by  battalion,  under 
the  Frrnch  high  comm.and.  A  particular  bat- 
tali'^n  ^f  !'-.rantry  had  gone  Into  line  for  the 
Rrs;  tln.e  dur.ne  the  night  of  November  2-3. 
A-  ib  ij-  3  1  "  .  r:  :n  the  morning  the  Ger- 
:r.  •.:  c  !..€:ed  a  teiTific  artillery  bombard- 
nit  :  :  a  <ertain  point  of  the  line  held  by 
:.. .1  0    .  a.,oa,  smothering  the  trenches  and 


pinning  down  the  defenders.  The  fire  was 
followed  quickly  by  the  German  Infantry  In 
the  assault,  and  In  a  short  time  the  enemy 
was  In  the  American  trenches.  The  Germans 
withdrew  at  once,  taking  with  them  an  Amer- 
ican sergeant  and  10  privates  as  pnsoners, 
which  was  the  purpose  of  the  raid.  Thrcj 
American  soldiers  were  left  dead  In  the 
trench. 

The  funeral  was  at  the  nearby  French  town 
of  Bnthelemont.  war-wrecked  and  within 
sound  of  the  gun?.  The  French  general, 
under  v.hose  command  the  Americans  were 
serving,  ppoke  as  follows: 

"The  death  of  this  humble  corporal  and 
these  privates  appeals  to  us  with  unwonted 
grandeur.  We  will  ask.  therefore,  that  the 
mortal  remains  of  these  young  men  be  left 
with  us  forever.  We  will  inscribe  upon  their 
tomb?,  'Here  He  the  first  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  to  fall  on  the  fields  of  France 
for  Justice  and  liberty."  The  passerby  will 
stop  and  uncover  his  head.  The  travelers  of 
Prance,  of  the  Allied  countries,  of  America. 
and  the  men  of  heart,  who  will  come  to  visit 
our  battlefields  of  Lorraine,  will  go  out  of 
their  way  to  ccme  here  to  bring  to  the'e 
graves  the  tribute  of  their  respect  and  grati- 
tude. Corporal  Gresham,  Private  Enrlght, 
and  Private  Hay,  In  the  name  of  France.  I 
thank  you.    God  receive  your  sculs." 

Thus  we  have  the  picture  of  war-haidcncd 
enemies  pouncing  on  green  American  troops, 
taking  every  possible  advantage  of  our  lack 
of  training  and  battle  erperlence.  Pearl 
Harbor  was  another  such  case. 

It  Is  fitting  from  a  sentimental  viewpoint 
that  we  memorialize  today  those  who  already 
have  lost  their  lives  In  this  war,  and  that 
we  hail  our  fighting  allies  who  have  home 
and  are  bearing  the  burden  while  we  *-rin 
and  cross  the  seas  But  it  Is  more  practical 
and  realistic  to  take  stock  of  the  situation 
ahead  of  us,  and  ask  ourselves  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  It.  Just  how  are  we 
American  soldiers  going  to  do  our  p.^.rt  in 
crushing  our  enemies  and  winning  the  war? 

It  Is  In  order  flr«t  to  look  over  our  ene- 
mies— as  they  are,  not  as  we  wish  they  were. 

Boih  Germany  and  Japan  are  military  na- 
tions. Comparatively  speaking,  both  aUays 
have  been  at  wnr  or  preparing  for  It.  They 
are  hsve-not  nations  and  have  no  intention 
of  remaining  so  Thc'.r  soldiers  of  today  were 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  military  tradi- 
tion. 

The  German  Army  certainly— and  the  Ger- 
man people  probably— never  locked  upon  the 
Armistice  of  1918  as  other  than  Jun  that. 
There  wns  no  question  that  the  war  would 
be  renewed,  because  they  wcuid  renew  It. 
The  only  questions  were  of  vaj-s  and  means, 
of  how  and  when.  The  German  s<;ldlei'  wps 
born  to  the  goose  step,  and  do  not  think 
llghtlv  of  that  r^^ose  step,  for  It  Is  symbolic  of 
the  highest  and  sternest  In  military  tr-iining. 

The  German  training  always  has  been  of 
the  finest,  as  Americans  learned  full  well  In 
the  World  War.  So  extensive  and  thorough 
was  their  military  training  prior  to  the  pres- 
ent war  that  It  was  reported  that  during 
the  winter  1939-40,  they  created  divisions 
ready  for  battle  in  6  months,  enabling  them 
to  expand  their  strength  enormously  during 
the  period  Just  before  the  fall  of  France. 
Their  preparations  for  the  opening  camnaign 
In  Poland  were  carried  out  by  several  diplo- 
mr\Uc  coups,  which  involved  extensive  troop 
movements,  together  with  elaborate  maneu- 
vers In  the  field  at  heme.  As  a  result,  the 
Polish  campaign  proceeded  with  clocklike 
precision,  and  at  the  same  time  afforded 
them  valuable  battle  training  at  a  nominal 
cost.  Th3  French  campaign  of  1940  was 
prepared  equally  thoroughly  and  was  con- 
ducted so  swiftly  that  enormous  results  were 
achieved  with  lightning  rapidity. 

In  Russia  things  have  not  gone  so  smooth- 
ly for  the  Germans.  The  Russians  have 
profited  by  the  fate  of  Poland  nr.d  France. 
Then,  too,  the  great  strength    .i    tl  e   Ecd 
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Army,  their  m?.rvelous  f.ghtlnj;  spirit,  and 
their  sound  strategy  and  tactics  have 
matched  the  German  might.  The  situation 
goes  to  show  that,  great  as  Is  the  German 
Army,  the  German  soldier  Is  no  superman; 
he  has  a  ceiling,  even  though  It  is  an  elevated 
one. 

The  German  training  has  paid  dividends 
other  than  victory  to  German  arms.  Let  us 
consider  the  World  War  figures.  The  total 
battle  deaths  of  that  war  have  been  stated 
as  roughly  8,000.000,  of  which  37  percent  were 
German,  and  63  percent  Allied.  In  other 
words,  the  Allies  lost  about  75  percent  more 
than  d:d  the  Germans.  The  difference  In 
numbers  Is  more  than  1.500.000  men,  that  Is, 
Germany  gained  that  number  of  men,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Allies,  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
Since  the  Germans  attacked  almost  continu- 
ously on  one  front  or  another  until  near  the 
end  of  the  war.  and  the  attack  is  more  costly 
than  the  defense,  the  difference  in  battle 
losses  must  be  attributed  to  superior  German 
training  and  leadership.  Need  we  argue  as  to 
the  need  of  training? 

Let  us  consider  Japan.  The  modern  Jap- 
anese Army  was  built  on  a  foundation  cf 
German  tutelage,  although  beyond  doubt  the 
.«  Japanese  national  characteristics  and  ancient 
military  background  afforded  the  German 
teachers  some  very  apt  pupils.  The  Jap- 
anese have  been  considered  by  many — and 
military  men  among  them— as  merely  imi- 
tators. They  do  Imitate  well — too  well — 
those  foreign  offerings  which  they  decide  after 
deliberation  are  worth  imitating.  But  In 
addition,  they  originate — diabolically  from 
the  military  viewpoint.  As  the  first  year  of 
our  war  passes,  and  the  Japanese  strategy 
unfolds,  who  Is  there  to  call  It  amateurish? 
If  Imitations  are  discovered,  they  are  of  sound 
and  proved  principles.  Their  strategy  is 
being  shaped  precisely  to  fit  Japans  Inter- 
ests, full  of  boldness,  boundless  In  scope,  and 
deadly  In  execution. 

Training  of  the  Japanese  soldier  appar- 
ently Is  comparable  in  thoroughness  with  that 
of  the  German.  Like  the  German,  the  Jap- 
anese troops  are  war  hardened — In  their  case 
by  the  Chinese  war.  Their  physical  stamina 
is  of  the  highest.  Young  Japanese-Amer- 
ican soldiers  now  In  our  Army  are  displaying 
physical  qualities  which  you  Americans  must 
take  seriously.  They  run  about  as  much  as 
they  walk,  and  for  surprising  distances. 

The   Jap    Is   a    hard,   relentless   fighter — a 
killer.     He  fights  with  every  available  means, 
Including  treachery.     Apparently  he  has  no 
fear  of  death      His  fighting  tactics  are  sound 
and  clever.    He  uses  every  weapon  he  has 
His  clothing,  equipment,  weapons,  and  tac- 
tics are  selected  for  the  task  at  hand,  and 
resemble  European  standards  only  as  those 
suit  his   needs.    He  attacks  habitually,  en- 
deavoring always  to  encircle  his  adversary  by 
stealth  and  spctd.  or  else  to  filter  through 
openings  along  the  front.     His  speed  on  foot 
In  Jungle  terrain  Is  remarkable.    He  travels 
light  In  everything  except  weapons  and  am- 
munition, although  he  has  the  essentials  even 
in  small  details.     He  Is  adept  In  employing 
the  fire  of  all  kinds  of  weapons.     If  his  enemy 
Is  prone  to  be  road  bound,  especially  In  diffi- 
cult terrain,  he  mines  or  otherwise  obstructs 
the   roads,   piles   up   the   enemy's   transport, 
encircles  him  by  moving  off  roads,  and  then 
destrovs  or  captures  him.    It  is  clear  that  his 
skill  is  the  result  of  training,  for  the  same 
pattern  is  observed  in  all  Jap  operations.     He 
is  equally  at  home  in  the  Jungle,   In  open 
country,    and    In    mountains.      He    Is    fully 
abreast   of   modern   technical    advances,    al- 
though he  displays  a  marked  preference  for 
simple  and  rugged  equipment,  provided  that 
It  answers  requirements. 

These  brief  descriptions  may  appear  to  por- 
tray our  enemies  as  admirable.  A  better  word 
is  formidable.  We  are  concerned  with  bald 
facts.  If  the  facts  are  against  us,  let's  change 
the  score — and  we  can  do  It.    It  certainly  is 


both  silly  and  dangerous  to  kid  ourselves  into 
believing  that  we  face  a  push-over.  It's  bet- 
ter— and  healthier— to  hit  the  dirt  now  and 
get  good.  Your  comrades  overseas  are  learn- 
ing about  their  enemies  the  hard  way.  You 
must  avoid  some  of  that  grief. 

All  in  all,  we  must  admit  that  the  Ger- 
mans and  Japs  both  have  done  well  by  them- 
selve.5  thus  far,  thanks  to  thorough,  pains- 
taking preparations  for  years,  careful  plan- 
ning, and  bold,  unscrupulous  leadership. 
The  results  admittedly  have  paid  no  small 
dividends  on  the  great  gamble  of  these  two 
nations.     Our  Job  is  to  break  up  the  game. 

Now  lets  look  at  our  side  of  the  picture. 
We  are  building  an  army  of  freemen — free 
because  our  forefathers  made  us  so.    We  are 
a  have-nation.     We  most  certainly  are  any- 
thing   but    militaristic.    We    probably    are 
called   mercenary,  commercial,  materialistic, 
or  what  not,  partly  because  we  are  not  un- 
interested in  such  aspects  and  partly  because 
we    are    not   military — decidedly    not.     It   is 
true,  of  course,  that  we  have  military  estab- 
lishments, but  they  always  have  been  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  citizenry  as  a  whole 
has  been  almost  entirely  unaffected  by  them. 
The  contrast  between  us  and  our  enemies,  In 
point  of  military  prowess  and  background, 
could  hardly  be  greater.     We  now  are  begin- 
ning to  test  our  kind  of  an  army  against  those 
of  our  veteran  enemies.     How  are  we  doing? 
As  a  generality,   an  army   needs  materiel 
and  personnel.    Materiel— arms,  equipment, 
transportation,   clothing— has   given   and    is 
giving  even  our  vast  industrial  system  a  few 
headaches,  especially  on  account  of  aiding 
our  allies,  but  the  matter   Is   being  licked. 
We   still   lack   materiel   here   at   home,   but 
things  are  coming  along,  and  troops  are  go- 
ing overseas  in  an  excellent  state  of  materiel. 
Moreover,    our   materiel    is   modern    and   of 
the   highest   quality.     The   quantity    is  am- 
ple; In  fact,  more  than  ample.    We  certainly 
are  overtransported,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  must  find  ships  for  all  our  trucks. 
In  any  event,  the  state  of  materiel  is  favor- 
able; would  that  the  picture  In  all  respects 
were  equally  so. 

As  to  personnel,  your  commanders  all  agree 
that  our  Army  has  superb  human  material, 
both  officers  and  enlisted  men.  You  are  un- 
surpassed as  potential  soldiers,  but  actually 
you  have  not  yet  reached  the  peerless  class. 
I  do  not  prophesy  that  you  will  be  the  best, 
but  believe  that  you  could  become  the  best  If 
you  went  to  work  with  the  fanatical  zeal  of 
our  enemies. 

Such  fine  soldiers  deserve  and  must  have 
fine  leadereship.  This  vital  need  has  been 
and  still  is  a  difficult  problem.  While  our  pre- 
war  Army  had  many  able  and  experienced 
officers — both  professional  and  citizen — the 
number  was  far  too  small  for  our  present 
Army  of  millions.  However,  the  situation  is 
being  met  as  our  present  officers,  especially 
the  young  ones,  gain  experience,  and  by  the 
tremendous  output  of  our  officer  candidate 
schools.  These  fine,  young  officers.  In  a  sense, 
are  the  broad  foundation  on  which  our  war 
army  is  being  built. 

Leadership  Is  the  first  essential  of  good 
training,  as  of  battle  Itself.  The  leader  must 
teach  his  troops  thoroughly,  correctly,  and 
interestingly.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  to  it  that 
they  know  the  things  they  must  know  in 
order  to  fight  effectively.  He  must  do  more — 
a  vital  something  more.  By  his  personality, 
enthusiasm,  and  solid  knowledge  he  must 
supply  the  spark  which  Infuses  his  men  with 
his  spirit  and  carries  them  individually  and 
collectively  along  with  him. 

Many  of  you  feel,  no  doubt,  that  you  are 
something  like  veterans,  for  you  have  been 
training  a  long  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  you  are  new  In  the  service,  even 
though  you  may  be  no  longer  recruits.  On 
the  whole,  the  ground  forces  are  a  green  army. 
Whether  you  are  veteran  or  recruit,  training 
Is  your  object  In  life.  You  cannot  have  too 
much  of  it. 


The  size  cf  our  overseas  forces,  under  pres- 
ent conditions  at  least.  Is  a  matter  of  ship- 
ping. It  follows  that  every  man  who  goes 
must  pay  his  freight — either  directly  cr  Indi- 
rectly—In  combat  value.  By  thorough  train- 
ing, each  of  you  can  be  worth  two  untrained 
men,  doubling  our  total  strength  overseas. 
You  must  train  so  that  cur  transports  wUl 
carry  record  cargoes  of  fighting  power. 

Training  thus  far  has  been  good,  bad,  and 
Indiflerent — largely  according  to  the  quality 
of  leadership.  On  the  whole,  you  have  trained 
actively  and  faitlafully.  Progress  has  been 
praiseworthy.  The  Army  of  1942  is  greatly 
improved  as  compared  with  the  1941  model. 
The  older  troop  units  are  looking  like  vet- 
erans, and  the  new  units  arc  coming  along 
fast.  They  soon  will  be  challenging  the  older 
ones. 

Discipline  Is  definitely  better  today  than  a 
year  ago,  and  this  Is  a  sign  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Your  spirits  are  higher,  your 
interest  Is  keener,  and  your  progress  corre- 
spondingly greater.  Perhaps  the  condition  Is 
due  to  increased  pay,  and  certainly  that  boon 
was  welcome  Pearl  Harbor  has  spurred. 
Improved  leadership  has  made  lts»lf  felt. 
Whatever  may  be  the  causes,  the  res>ilts  are 
altogether  encouraging  and  helpful  in  view 
of  the  stern  outlook  ahead. 

The  maneuvers  which  have  Just  been  com- 
pleted in  various  parts  of  the  country  also 
have  reflected  fine  progress  as  compared  with 
1941.  Maneuvers  always  are  a  severe  test  of 
physical  condition  and  stamina.  Those  cf 
you  who  participated  displayed  a  fine  brand 
of  soldiering.  You  put  out  all  the  way.  You 
endured  real  hardships  uncomplainingly. 
Your  Interest  was  Intense  and  sustained. 
You  learned  a  great  deal — probably  more  than 
you  realize. 

Devotion  to  duty  and  heroism  during  the 
maneuvers  were  In  evidence  constantly- Just 
as  truly  as  In  battle,  even  though  less  con- 
spicuous. Six  officers  and  115  enlisted  men 
died  from  accidental  causes  attributable 
directly  to  the  maneuvers.  Thirty-three  cf 
the  deaths  were  ny  drowning,  many  of  them 
due  to  exploits  for  which  your  comrades 
volunteered  in  order  to  further  the  success 
of  their  companies  in  the  mock  warfare. 
Such  actions  are  if  anything  more  heroic 
than  in  battle,  for  stimulus  and  realism 
necessarily  are  absent  in  some  degree  at 
maneuvers. 

I  am  thinking  tonight  of  what  is  In  the 
hearts  of  you  soldiers,  for  the  spirit  is  the 
controlling  element  in  battle. 

In  war  men  do  the  impossible.  Great 
souls  shine  forth — sometimes  as  officers, 
sometimes  as  privates.  Perhaps  they  are 
born  so;  perhaps  they  are  made  by  self-train- 
ing, by  contemplating  Inwardly  what  lies 
ahead,  by  charting  their  course  and  storing 
up  resolve.  Great  as  is  the  Influence  of 
leadership.  It  alone  Is  not  enough.  Soldiers — 
our  kind  of  soldiers — must  be  right  Inside. 

When  soldiers  are  right  and  leaders  lead, 
the  combination  Is  unbeatable,  irresistible. 
Such  troops  cannot  be  stopped:  they  never 
tire,  they  never  ttirn  back,  but  go  forward 
alwavs. 

Our  soldiers  must  have  the  fighting  spirit. 
If  you  call  that  hating  our  enemies,  then  we 
must  hate  with  every  fiber  of  our  being.  We 
must  lust  for  battle;  our  object  In  life  must 
be  to  kill:  we  must  scheme  and  plan  night 
and  day  to  kill.  There  need  be  no  pangs  of 
corrscience.  for  our  enemies  have  lighted  the 
way  to  faster,  surer,  and  cruder  killing;  they 
are  past  masters.  We  must  hurry  to  catch 
up  with  them  if  we  are  to  survive.  Since 
killing  is  the  object  of  our  efforts,  the  sooner 
we  get  In  the  killing  mood,  the  better  and 
more  skillful  we  shall  be  when  the  real  test 
comes.  The  struggle  Is  for  survival— kill  cr 
be  killed. 

Modern  warfare  employs  many  deadly 
weapons,  but  men  survive  in  spite  of  them. 
The  or.e  positive  method  Is  hand-to-hand 
combat.     War  kills  by  fire  so  far  as  poasibte. 
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combat      For  this  reason,  a  pe;ht- 
lag  army  Js  set  to  Jtlll,  snd  >=•  '•'■^.    "■•■- 
to  grips  with  the  enemy 

I  wonder  whether  ycu  :<■■.     '       '    : 
terms   cf   killing  by   bat'..:  .;    r..  ■.:.    : 
I  do  not  know,  and  perhaps  you  yourstlf  do 


not  know  your  cwn  feeUngs      .K  recen* 
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of  voluntary   enlistments— totaling  3C.000 — 
reveals   but  5  percent  for  the   Ir.far.*-     :.:   1 
Armored  Force   both.     These    two    ar:       t  •• 
preeminently   those   of   close  conibat        IXies 
this  figure  mean  that  our  soldiers  pref  >r  the 
more  genteel  form*  cf  warfare?      If  ^3.  the 
boouer  wc  change  such  preferences.  Ih;  bet- 
let  for  cur  ccuniry.     There  Is  no  doutt  that 
Americans  can  and  will  fight  when  aroused — 
th:"y  iire  brave  !r.  battle       You  are  tromg  to 
get    killing   mad    eventually,    why   noi    now. 
while  you  have  time  to  learn  thorcugt  ly  the 
art   cf   killing.      Soldiers   learn   quiCily   and 
well  in  battle — no  doubt  about  that— Ijut  the 
method  is  costly  to  both  ycu  and  the  J  atlon. 
Certain  surveys   have   g.ven    the   answer — 
true  or  faise^ — that  one-fourth  of  you  v  ant  to 
fight,  that  one-fourth  do  not  want  U    fight, 
and    thai   one-half    are    on    the    fere  ^      I'd 
prefer  U>  think  that  more  than  one- fourth 
v.ar.t  to  tl^ht:  but.  even  if  the  figures  aie  true. 
the  piciure  is  all  right,  because  those  cf  you 
who   do  not  hate   now  arc  going   to  dj  so 
later     It  is  the  avowed  pu;p..;se  of  th<    Army 
to  make  killers  of  all  of  ycu;  If  not  at  home. 
far  from  the  enemy,  then  overseas. 

A!?c  there  are  certain  indications  Ui  it  one- 
half   of   you    In   ccmbat   di visions   ex(ect    to 
fight.     All  of  you   must  not  only  exiitct  to 
^  fight  but  must  be  determined  to  fig  it  and 
kill. 

A?a*n.  It  Is  said  that  one-half  of  30U  ex- 
pect the  war  to  end  within  2  years.  But  your 
reason  must  tell  you  ih\i  it  will  ei;d  only 
when  you  firlsh  It.  If  ycu  intend  to  di  the 
Job  In  a  years,  make  yourself  Into  1  ghung 
devils  now,  not  later 

If  I  aeom  to  ask  more  of  you  toni^l  t  than 
yoti  have  given  already,  it  is  not  thnt  I  do 
not  appreciate  what  ycu  have  dene  (nd  are 
doing  You  have  c  jne  a  Icrg  v.  ay  ai  d  have 
earned  the  respect  and  gratitude  3f  our 
people.  But  you  still  have  a  rough  ad  to 
travel.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  a  peace- 
loving  nation  such  as  ours  to  turn  In  a  flash 
and  in  full  fuiy  to  an  an-o':t  war  o  i->Tseas. 
T^.me  Is  necessary  for  our  people  a  id  our 
soldiers  to  make  this  fiendish  tran.  forma- 
tion. I  am  not  Impatient  with  either  you  or 
our  pp-iple.  Nevertheless,  we  must  1  lurry^ 
you  sc'.dlers  of  the  Nation,  above  a!  must 
hurry — for  yours  Is  the  greatest  burd?n  and 
the  gravest  respo.isibihty  You  h.ne  tie 
farthest  u->  go.  You  must  hit  harder  and 
harder.  You  must  bt^come  tought  r  ai.d 
tougher.  You  must  hAte  more  anti  more. 
Tcur  devotion  to  duty  must  deepen  You 
must  ration  your  pleasure  time  Yo  i  must 
think  and  act  w.ir.  Casualty  lists — ai  d  even 
a  defeat  perchance — mu.<;t  only  fire  y':ur  real 
the  more  Ycu  mtist  hurrv  a:;d  you  must 
hate  If  you  wUl  do  the  Jub  before  you. 

I  know  full  well  that  the  Am.r.cau  soldier 
Is  a  thinking  man.  and  he  t^ink-^;  -Taight 
In   the  long  run      Eqvially   I    k  .  .:   no 

words  cf  mine  can  force  you  •  i      v.\:r- 

self  m?  de  for  this  de^pe:  r^  v.:  .^  aie 
things  you  must  think  out  i'or  you;  se;f  in 
your  own  way  Do  it  now  as  we  pone  er  this 
day — what  it  means  and  what  it  call*  for 
We  salute  those  who  have  gone  bcfcre  and 
shewn  the  way.  We  take  stock  of  the  «  ncaii'  s 
who  threaten  u*  v.-  r^ .  ?-3.-  f-^  -.1 'y  our 
strength  *ind  our  *'i  -  ^■  *  •  ir-  for- 
midable I  hope  very  much  :ha:  '...-.  <  .iv  will 
leave  you  mere  resolute  and  p\!rii<  ~f  :.  s  :- 
diets,  ready  and  eager  to  go  to  '  :  ;  arc;  r 
than  ever  in  this  dead.y  -ei  ;<.  i;*  *  1 
Hitler  and  Hirchlto  on  '^e  ffi. 
this  winter. 

We  hnve  applauded  an;  r      ••;  ' 
r-  '  a  -  ":rces.  End  our  grcuntl  a'm.ja^~  cver- 
5.c.:_-    n:>t  in  the  Pacific  and  now  iii  Africa. 


...     I., J, 
r.  round 
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Yuu  can  see  the  pattern  of  the  struggles 
which  will  decide  the  war.  The  United  States 
is  stretching  out  its  arms  to  encircle  the 
globe — not  in  conquest — in  protection.  Even 
with  our  powerful  allies,  the  ta.sk  is  vast  and 
calls  for  our  utmost  all-out  effort.  Let  no 
one  of  you  be  the  superoptimist  and  conclude 
that  Africa  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It  is 
only  another  great  stride  forward  in  our  part 
of  the  war  bur  grea^  advance  guard  over- 
teas  must  be  followed  by  a  great  main  body — 
or  else.  I  hope  that  it  may  include  ycu  all. 
Your  country  now  i.s  the  greatest  in  the 
world  It  has  required  a  century  and  a  haif 
to  build  It  has  elven  you  much,  and  now  it 
calls  for  your  help — and  perhaps  ycu  your- 
self— in  return  Your  comrades  overseas  need 
ycu  now  and  will  need  you.  even  more,  later. 
The  fate  of  this  Nation  is  in  your  hands;  its 
people  trust  you.  believe  in  ycu.  pray  for  you. 
You  must  not  and  will  not  let  them  down. 


t  •      ■  .      I     V       1. 
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>   Peace  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EL^""R'r  D,  i!iOnlA:> 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Sattirdav.  Noven,b€r  21   ileqislative  day 
oj  Tuesday.  Sotember  17).  I9i2 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "We  Must  Have  a  United 
Nations'  Peace  Force,"  which  I  wrote  as 
an  editorial  and  which  appears  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  True  Detective 
m?.gaz>ne. 

Ther"  being  ro  objection,  the  article 
wd.s  ordered  to  hi  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WX    MtJST   HAVI    k  UNirE)  NATIONS'  PEACB   FOKCI 

The  constant  re:teratlon  of  our  President's 
statement  that  we  must  win  the  war  and 
win  the  peace  too,  would  be  trite  were  it  not 
Imperative  that  this  be  done 

Any  discussion  tif  peace,  and  international 
control  to  pro  tec*,  and  uphold  It,  must.  I 
think,  threw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  in- 
ternational probl"m  as  a  whole,  help  us 
to  realize  Just  w.iat  we  have  to  face  and 
what  past  errors  we  must  avcld. 

Well  do  I  know  that  the  war  is  not  yet 
won — thr.t  the  grimmest  phases  of  it  may  still 
lie  before  us — that  we  may  have  to  face 
attacks  more  deviistating  than  any  hereto- 
fore. 

Saould  planning  now  In  face  of  this  wide 
destruction  be  cal.ed  Utopian?  What  alter- 
nritive  have  wc? 

Either  we  muat  ])lan  and  work  to  make  this 
planning  into  real,  ty  or  accept  chaos  and  the 
disintegration  of  all  the  values  fought  for, 
and  galnc-d,  by  our  sturdy  forefathers.  It  may 
mean  the  ultimat*;  defeat  of  victor  and  van- 
quished alike  if  've  do  not  make  a  heroic 
effort  now  to  plan  a  new  foundation  for  a 
new  and  better  world. 

Under  Secretary'  Welles  in  his  speech  on 
.M  norial  Day  said  in  part:  "I  believe  that 
.1  •  voices  of  the  men  who  will  make  our 
victory  possible  will  demand  that  the  Vic- 
torious nations,  joined  with  the  United 
St^ates.  undertrke  forthwith  during  the  pe- 
r:  ^f1  of  the  armistice  the  disf.rmament  of  all 
:)"-ions.  as  set  forth  in  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
which  "may  threrten  aggression  outside  of 
their  frontiers.' 

"I  believe  they  will  Insist  that  the  United 
Nations  tindertak*  the  malntetiance  of  an 
International  police  power  in  Uie  jears  after 
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the  war  to  insure  freedom  from  fear  to  peace- 
loving  peoples  until  there  is  established  that 
permanent  system  of  general  seciirity  prom- 
ised  by   the   Atlantic   Charter." 

If  the  people  of  the  world  are  really  de- 
termined to  substitute  the  policing  system 
for  the  dueling  system,  the  rank  and  file  in 
every  country  must  bestir  themselves  before 
It  is  too  late. 

Whether  for  good  or  for  bad,  the  movement 
of  history  is  onward,  sometimes  evolution- 
ary, now  revolutionary.  We  can't  go  back,  we 
can't'  stand  still,  we  can  only  go  on. 

When  the  time  comes  to  write  the  peace 
we  must  think  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  take 
old  valU3s  and  mold  them  into  new  forms, 
remembering  always  that  life  is  made  of 
change. 

As  long  as  there  is  freedom  and  life  there 
will  be  conflicts,  and  frictions  between  men 
and  between  nations.  The  task  of  the  future 
is  not  to  prevent  change  but  to  see  to  it  that 
conflicts,  when  they  do  occur,  are  settled 
by  peaceful  means. 

Is  not  the  answer  then,  a  United  Nations 
peace  force? 

To  such  questions  as,  "Who  shall  direct 
It?"  "What  language  shall  be  used?"  one  can 
answer:  "These  are  not  the  real  difficulties. 
The  real  obstacle  is  the  state  cf  mind  of  the 
ruling  circles  in  every  land. 

What  form  such  authority  wil!  take  is  as 
yet  far  from  clear,  even  impossible  to  predict. 
The  difficulties  which  will  have  to  be  faced 
and  surmounted  are  enormous — but  are  they 
not  as  great  as  the  difficulties  wc  will  have  If 
there  is  no  such  international  power? 

It  is  futile  to  hope  that  right  will  take  the 
place  of  force  if  we  refuse  to  place  force  at 
the  service  of  right. 

Force  must  be  so  constituted  and  admin- 
istered that  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  will 
be  eager  to  Jom  it  for  the  honor  and  glory  of 
human  service. 

During  the  years  between  World  War  No.  1 
and  the  present  conflict,  a  most  detailed  and 
scholarly  study  of  ways  to  obtain  and  enforce 
world  order  appeared  in  Prcblem  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,  by  Lord  David  Davie5.  who 
predicted  back  in  1934  a  con^plete  organiza- 
tion of  a  world-wide  community,  whose  basis 
Will  be  law,  backe-d  up  by  international  police 
pov/er  witli  Juri.'dictlon  exceeding  that  of  any 
separate  state  and  that  the  center  of  this 
new  order  must  be  good  International  judicial 
procedure 

From  time  Iramemcrial  w.irs  have  deter- 
mined and  molded  the  very  framework  of  hu- 
man society.  To  the  study  and  waging  of 
war,  nations  have  devoted  their  best  brains 
and  the  flower  of  their  manhood. 

We  have  never  given  to  peace  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  thought  which  we  have  be- 
8tov,-ed  on  war.  Today  the  strategy  of  war 
and  the  winning  of  the  peace  are  indivisible. 
Since  the  First  World  War  the  methods  of 
warfare  have  been  revolutionized.  Air  fight- 
ing d*  minates  this  war  on  both  land  and  sea. 
Hostile  attacks  have  been  directed  against  the 
great  nerve  and  communication  centers,  fac- 
tories, and  munition  works,  in  fact,  against 
all  life  arteries  of  the  besieged  countries.  War 
todpy  frequently  has  the  appearance  of  the 
destruction  of  the  entire  c.vil  poptilation, 
rather  than  combat  of  armed  men. 

This  challenpe  to  the  survival  of  our  civili- 
zation can  only  be  met  by  a  drastic  revision 
of  the  methods  for  preventing  wars.  Is  not 
some  international  force  the  answer? 

When  the  whistles  blow  and  bells  ring 
announcing  that  this  war  is  at  an  end.  It  Is 
but  wishful  thinking  to  believe  and  expect 
that  peace  has  begun  automatically. 

The  Allies  of  Word  War  No.  1  lo^t  the  peace 
w'aen  they  refused  to  see  that  post-war  re- 
construction is  Inextricably  linked  with  the 
strategy  of  winning  a  war. 

So  World  War  No.  1  continued  on — thotigh 
the  guns  were  silent — continued  on  eccnomlo 
and  social  and  political  fronts,  welding  cdd 
hatreds  and  greeds  into  World  War  No.  2. 
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The  problem  of  International  order  Is  not 
one  which  can  be  solved  by  the  adoption  of 
blueprints  for  a  perfect  world  system.  If  a 
Just  and  durable  peace  is  to  emerge  out  of 
this  present  world  struggle  it  must  be  forged 
now  on  the  anvils  of  war. 

In  the  war-torn  world  all  but  the  most 
frivolous  are  willing  to  think  in  large  terms, 
and  reforms  that  might  take  generations  in 
times  of  peace  may  come  to  pass  almost  over- 
night in  war  days.  So  in  the  midst  cf  this 
bitter  war  conflict.  If  good  will  and  common 
understanding  among  all  the  people  of  the 
United  Nations  can  be  brought  about,  while 
we  are  still  comrades  in  arms  fighting  a  com- 
mon foe.  a  unified  vision  of  humanity's  needs 
and  rights  will  ascend  with  the  smoke  of 
battle. 

How.  then,  can  we  expand  this  national 
common  interest  to  include  world  common 
Interests? 

Complete  organization  of  a  world-wide 
community,  whose  basis  will  be  law — backed 
up  by  an  international  police  power — cannot 
be  realized  without  free  and  unfettered  re- 
course to  the  international  courts  of  law  and 
arbitration  tribunals. 

The  problem  is  how  to  make  the  behavior 
of  human  beings  in  the  international  sphere 
conform  to  the  standards  which  have  been  ac- 
cepted, and  are  now  In  use,  within  the  Indi- 
vidual States. 

A  new  and  higher  ideal  is  needed. 
Perhaps  some  such  precept  as  "service  is 
the  rent  we  pay  for  our  room  on  earth"  may 
band  the  human  nations  together  to  form  a 
United  Nations  peace  force,  whose  members 
would  be  willing  to  run  great  risks — even 
sacrifice  their  lives  to  bring  help  wherever 
help  is  needed. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  force  has  been 
established;  what  changes  in  the  psychology 
of  nations  might  be  expected? 

May  I  lay  before  you  some  half  dozen  pos- 
sible results  for  your  study  and  possible  ac- 
ceptance? 

"To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils"  has  been 
an  age-old  quotation.  Surely,  by  now,  men 
must  know  that  war  brings  only  "spoils"  and 
not  "real  victory."  The  victor  is  also  a  loser. 
Annexations  of  territory  in  the  modern 
world  have  meant  annexation  of  trouble  or 
continued  war. 

The  creation  of  an  International  force 
should  dispel  all  former  concepts  of  war  for 
conquest.  The  peace  authority  will  not  be 
concerned  in  acquiring  new  territories,  or 
any  other  material  advantage.  Its  sole  re- 
sponsibility Is  to  support  the  process  of  law, 
and  to  compel  the  wrongdoers  among  nations 
to  appear  before  the  bar  of  justice. 

When  the  peace  force  has  performed  this 
task  the  dispute,  or  the  act  of  aggression,  will 
be  referred  to  the  International  court,  or  to  an 
arbitration  tribunal. 

In  other  words,  the  United  Nations  peace 
force  will  exist  to  prevent  wars,  not  to  make 
them.  Therefore,  the  character  of  this  force 
will  differ  from  any  army  or  navy  of  the  past. 
The  offensive  spirit  will  not  constitute  any 
part  of  their  stock  In  trade. 

Racial  prejudices,  national  animosities, 
contempt  for  the  foreigner,  and  other  primi- 
tive feelings  which  hitherto  have  been  fos- 
tered rather  than  di£Couraged  in  the  national 
establishments,  should  find  no  place  in  the 
intellectual  or  moral  armory  of  the  United 
Natlcns'  peace  force.  The  pitfalls  of  na- 
tionalism may  thus  be  circumvented. 

The  sole  responsibility  of  the  peace  force 
will  be  to  enforce  law  and  to  repel  an  aggres- 
sor, from  whatever  quarter  he  may  appear. 
Consequently,  membership  in  this  force 
should  Imply  a  high  concept  of  duty  and 
morale. 

It  then  nnturally  follows  that  the  force 
will  be  recruited  from  the  best  human  mate- 
rial available,  and  the  rates  of  pay  must  be 
eulficlently  high  so  as  to  attract  and  hold 
the  type  of  recruit  whose  enfistment  Is 
desired. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  the  United  Na- 
tions' peace  force  will  grow  out  of  the  pres- 
ent United  Nations'  air  force — with  Its  Amer- 
ican. British,  Free  French.  Polish,  Chinese, 
Russian.  Czechoslovak,  Norwegian,  Belgian, 
Dutch.  Greek,  Yugoslav  formations — and  out 
cf  naval  and  military  cooperation  between  the 
Allies.  Completely  uncontrolled  national 
armaments  might  thus  become  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

With  the  United  Natioris'  peace  force 
established  and  functioning,  one  may  well 
predict  that  it  will  develop,  as  time  goes  on, 
into  a  world  university — a  great  technical 
school  from  which  the  United  Nations'  peace 
force  graduate-reservist  will  emerge  tech- 
nically equipped  and  splendidly  trained  to 
pursue  a  brilliant  civilian  career — at  the 
same  time  remaining  a  reservist  in  a  great 
world  peace  force  for  controlling  any  threat 
to  world  order. 

Such  an  educational  program  would  exert 
a  powerful  influence  not  only  upon  the  peace 
force  itself  but  upon  all  the  people  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  that  "brave  new  world" 
to  which  we  are  all  looking,  this  influence 
would  increase,  as  each  group  of  graduate- 
reservists  returned  to  their  homelands,  ripe 
with  experience  obtained  in  world-wide  serv- 
ice and  accustomed  to  evaluating  all  problems 
from  the  international  viewpoint. 

The  reason  why  no  international  public 
opinion  was  created  after  the  last  war  was 
that  the  proportions  of  the  problems  were  not 
understood  by  the  people  at  large.  They 
assumed  that  since  we  had  won  the  war  to 
end  war  we  had  made  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy. Such  thinking  ignored  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  must  be  faced  if  real  progress 
toward  international  solidarity  is  to  take 
place.  To  establish  machinery  for  a  lasting 
world  unity  we  must  first  create  the  concept 
of  world  unity. 

We  must  have  a  moral  revolution  of  war 
as  a  crime  against  mankind. 

The  world  at  large  is  inclined  to  be  skepti- 
cal as  to  the  possibilities  cf  a  future  organiza- 
tion to  put  an  end  to  wars. 
Do  you  know  why? 

The  answer  is  a  simple  one.  Throughout 
history  the  science  of  government  has  had 
but  one  aim — to  produce  a  state  which  can 
withstand  attack.  As  a  result,  war  has  been 
assumed  as  a  natural  process — organize  the 
human  family  on  the  basis  of  peace  instead  of 
war  and  political  thought  will  devote  Its 
energies  to  the  state  of  peace. 

The  United  Nations  Peace  Force  once 
established  and  functioning,  then  it  will  fol- 
low that  the  financial  and  economic  organi- 
zations which  the  United  Nations  have 
brought  into  existence  to  fight  the  war  can 
turn  their  energies  toward  developing  the 
peace. 

The  vision  of  a  better  futiu-e  should  be 
colored  by  the  belief  that  the  world  cannot 
be  lastingly  improved  by  restraints  alone,  and 
that  the  ideal  peace  can  only  be  founded  on 
justice.  That  justice  is  unobtainable  with- 
out the  means  cf  changing  the  laws  and  en- 
forcing them. 

Only  by  cooperation  can  we  expedite  the 
interchange  of  ideas  and  ideals  between  all 
c«untries — and  encourage  their  participation 
in  the  attainment  of  these  spiritual  and  eco- 
nomic objectives. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes,  when  Secretary  of 
State,  outlined  a  concept  of  cooperation 
which  every  freedom-loving  man  should  be 
willing  to  accept.  He  said,  "Cooperation  is 
not  dictatorship  and  it  is  not  partisanship. 
On  our  part  it  must  be  the  cooperation  of  a 
free  people,  drawing  their  strength  from 
many  racial  stocks.  It  is  a  cooperation  that 
is  made  possible  by  preponderant  sentiment 
permitting  government  action  under  a  sys- 
tem which  denies  all  exercise  of  an  autocratic 
power  It  would  be  the  cooperation  of  a 
people  of  liberal  ideals,  deeply  concerned  with 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  interested  in 
all  measures  which  fi.nd  support  in  the  com- 
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mon  sense  of  the  country  as  being  practical 
and  well  designed  to  foster  common  interest." 
Surely  the  greatest  moral  factor  in  the 
world  today  is  the  opportunity  for  such  co- 
operation— through  democratic  planning  for 
peace. 

Tlie  United  Nations  should  plan  now  so 
that  after  the  war,  policing  and  feeding  the 
world  would  be  the  first  consideration — while 
slowly  and  carefully,  the  social,  legal,  and 
economic  groups  prepare,  and  set  up.  some 
general  peace  treaty — fair,  and  acceptable. 

Because  this  great  Nation  of  ours  htis  had 
but  one  great  tradition — democracy — Amer- 
ica is  the  main  element  on  which  the  very 
future  of  our  way  of  life  depends. 

Most  of  our  forebears  left  their  native 
countries  because  of  persecution  or  economic 
misery.  Freed  from  the  traditions  of  preju- 
dice and  tyranny  left  in  the  Old  World,  they 
enthusiastically  grasped  our  democratic  way 
of  life — our  abundant  national  resources — 
and  built  a  new  world  to  which  the  hearts  of 
freedom-loving  people  have  since  turned. 

The  modern  world  Is  a  world  of  science. 
Man  today  wants  to  know  how  things  work. 
Our  efforts  are  meaningless  unless  Jefferson's 
insight  into  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  his 
strivings  for  the  well-being  to  which  his 
nature  entitles  him.  is  true.  If  man  is  not 
what  the  American  Revolution  assumed  him 
to  be.  then  America,  though  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations.  Is  not  what  we  have 
thought  it  was.  What  is  the  motive  power 
behind  America,  If  it  is  not  the  fulfillment  of 
the  social  and  political  ideals  accepted  by  the 
forefathers? 

If  the  crusade  for  a  stable  International 
order,  based  on  democratic  and  social  justice, 
is  to  succeed,  there  must  be  a  clear  concept 
of  the  ends  for  which  we  strive. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  battle  cry  of  free- 
dom has  lost  none  of  its  ancient  appeal. 

It  will  reach  across  occupied  zones  to  lift 
the  hearts  of  enslaved  men  and  create  coordi- 
nated force  against  which  the  gallows,  and 
the  firing  squads,  or  tyrants  cannot  long 
prevail. 

Surely,  if  we  fail  now  to  hold  up  to  suffer- 
ing humanity,  in  every  conquered  country, 
the  vision  of  a  more  Just  world  than  man  has 
yet  known — the  most  powerful  vision  of  the 
human  soul — we  endanger  victory  and  even 
Jeopardize  civilization  itself. 

Our  battle  cry  should  continue  to  be  the 
one  given  us  by  our  immortal  Jefferson:  "I 
have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God,  eternal 
hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man." 
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HON.  W.4LTER  F.  GEORGE 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  November  21  Gegislative  day 
of  Tuesday,  November  17).  1942 

Mr.  GEORGE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  question  America's  Merchant  Ma- 
rine of  the  Air  delivered  by  Mr.  Juan  T. 
Trippe,  president  of  the  Pan  American 
Airways  System,  in  connection  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  forum,  and 
broadcast  over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up. 
I  invite  the  special  attention  of  the 
Ssnate  to  this  brief  address.  I  partic- 
ularly call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  all  the 
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commercial  aviation  -i— ■•.! 
in  the  United  State-'  rv; 
transports,  whereas  t^.y   hi;.::  '..i: 
a  thousand. 

I  invite  the  attention  '  '  "  >  s-  r.  iv  10 
a  few  paragraphs  from  tn>'  s'aienif 

Wuhout  such  an  internation  r:  p< 
w  may  live   to  see  a  third  w   :.  ;   ■ 
and   other   peace-lcvlng   nation?    'v 
again  have  a  year  or  more  to  g^'   i 
we  did    In   the   la?t  World   War    n 
have  had  now.     With   air  power  wtai   11 
today,  there    could    be    60    surprise    air    at- 
tacks— 50  Pearl  Harbors  at  once — ev<Ty  State 
and  every  City  In  our  Nation  could  b<  vulner- 
able to  overnight  attack. 

Another  paragraph  I  wish  tj)  quote 
reads  as  follows: 

Nothing  has  been  truer  In  t'.'  r  ■  noth- 
ing will  be  truer  In  the  future,  ^han  the 
fact  that  those  nations  wh'ch  op«rate  the 
trade  routes  of  the  world  will  give  b'rectlon 

to  f'r"  wi.ole  course  of  civilization 

M:     P'csident.  during  the  cf^tisidera- 
tlon  of  the  last  tax  act  I     >: 
the  lifting  of  the  excess  pi cf:" 
the  air  transport  companies  ir.  th 

States.     In  my     ;..-::  n,  if   th 

Stales  does  not  t  .k     .  :!■.  .•.n'asf 

poriunitie'.  affor-.    ;  uy    !      pi*; 

we  will  fin  i  ■"\r  B;-;'.-::  '■'■]  in-  ^i^id 

nations  reac.y  lo  aci  10  i&ii.-:  com 

the  air  routes  of  the  world  imn^ediately 

on  the  ces.^a'inn   f^f   ]:>'<',]]>''•< 

The  VICE  PIIESICENT  I- 
Jection  to  the  request  of  the  5: 
Georgia? 

There  bein^  no  objection.  ::. 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th 
as  follows: 
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Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ne\. 
aid  Tribune  fnn.:m  and  members  cf 


nnrl'.enrp  n-  nur  sh'Ds  .sti;  .TZ.^ln  for  :hr  .shores 


.A; 


the  men 


r!n"     •.    T.''    '    ^' "    o^is   In  time  of  ^ar      The 
apsciacuiar  c.  u  .-t-rs   make  th^'   Sunday   sup 
lllaiuents.  but  the  transports  land 
who  make  history. 

So,  a.'so.  when  !t  comes  to  the  ships  of  the 
air.  It's  the  Sp. *:'■--   l -.d  Fortresses  -  -    ■  ■^-.ike 
frcnt-pa-je  ne-v       Bu:  It  Is  out  -•:•:-,'■:.•.  M 
transports    that    do    the    un^^p  -    a    ..  1: 
Vital  trucking  and  hauling  in  th  '  t  r 

Precisely  how  much,  it  might  be  a^ed.  has 
America's  civilian  air  transport  contributed 
to  the  overse.\s  war  effort'     To  an^wpr  that 
question  I  hcve  to  >p^ak  first  of 
ticns   rf  thr  Pan    American   Systf 
at  the  f  wnr.  It  wa<  the  i 
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Clipcers  have  been  providir  • 
rcmmunlcaticns  between  the  U    . 
They  hare  been  carrying  wltl;     i 
curity  thoxaands  of  Government  cffl-ials  and 
m'll'nry  staff  oOcers  on  cversoas  misf  ions  Im 
p     ■    :  :  to  tli«  war  effort. 

K  t. i-one  realities  that  spare  par'     v  d  =''p- 
pllrs  have   gone   by    air   to   our 
forcea  and  to  our  allies  -xhrn  "^ur'     '      ;     i.s 
portaUcn  was  too  slu*     r  u.  .i-  But 

what  many  cf  U5  do  not  kr.cv   u   tl-.it  cur 
ovfr»eas  merchant  a!r  fi»et  r!re»dy  !«  moving 

•*  '•  :iv:'.    are  to 

'   cannot 

'  of  the 

ry  day. 
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•i  ■■'.(■!  We  also  had  In  the  Pan  American 
.\  rT^t.s  v.stem  an  overseas  air  fleet  which 
'  V  epif  ;  any  foreign-flag  system  In  number 
.:  i.'i.ps  i;i  operation,  miles  flown  and  pas- 
sengers earned.  When  war  was  declared,  this 
overseas  air  fleet  was  providing  service  to 
every  country  Ir  Sf)Uth  America,  to  Alaska, 
-ross  the  Pacific  to  C-lna,  Singapore,  and 
.*  u.3tralasla,  across  the  North  Atlantic  to 
Portugal  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  across 
the  South  Atlantic  to  Africa. 

Even  before  Fearl  Harbor,  Pan  American, 
working  with  the  Army  and  the  British  had 
developed  a  mocern  airway  across  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa.  .Virports  had  been  hacked  out 
of  Jungles  and  built  on  desert  wastes.  Camels 
furnished  part  of  the  transportation.  Na- 
tive Africans  v.ere  employed  as  artisans. 
\:  r;a  and  troiJlcal  diseases  were  rampant. 
B..,:  these  plagues  were  met  and  conquered 
by  American  doctors  and  American  sanita- 
tion. Just  as  American  engineers  had  con- 
quered the  jungle. 

After  Pearl  Harbor  this  American  merchant 
air  fleet  became  overnight  an  Important 
factor  In  our  war  effort. 

Civilians  were  evacuated  from  Wake  and 
Midway  Islands.  a 

Four  days  aft<r  the  Japs  laid  siege  to  Hong 
r-Img  our  system's  transports  snatched  away 
:r(jm  the  Japs  several  hundred  Important 
Chinese  marooned  there  when  the  Crown 
Colony  was  at.acked  4  hours  after  Pearl 
il^rbor  The  Japanese  lines  had  already  sur- 
-unded  Kal  Tak.  Hong  Kong's  airdrome. 
Oar  planes  were  able  to  do  the  Job  only  at 
night.  They  did  It  under  fire  end  In  the 
driving  rain.  As  the  planes  approached  the 
field.  Chinese  coolies  were  rushed  out  to  mark 
the  runway  witi  the  pale  flicker  of  kerosene 
larrps     But  the  Job  was  done. 

For  m.Tny  months  the  clippers  carried  sup- 
plies to  General  Chennault's  famous  Fylirg 
Tigers  of  the  American  Volunteer  Group 
squadron.  Later,  our  system's  aircraft  aided 
in  the  evacuation  of  Burma,  flying  over 
Jungles  and  mountain  ranges  In  the  worst 
weather — the  monsoon  season.  Under  the 
pressure  of  dire  necessity,  one  transport,  btiilt 
to  carry  21  pasjiengers,  actually  took  out  74. 
Net  a  life  was  lost  during  the  evacuation. 

The  route  across  Africa  has  been  a  life- 
line to  Egvpt,  tlie  Middle  East.  Russia,  India, 
and  China.  Today  It  is  aiding  our  American 
and  Allied  forces  In  the  grand  Job  they  are 
doing  in  mopping  up  Africa.  There  are 
many  other  th -tiling  incidents — deeds  per- 
formed by  our  merchant  airmen  that  will 
live  forever  In  the  records  of  American  civil 
aviation — deeds  comparable  to  thoee  of  our 
brave  merchant  seamen. 

But  the  main  |ob  of  air  transportation  over- 
seas day  after  day.  Is.  to  get  priority  passen- 
gers, cargo  and  mail  through  In  safety  and 
on  schedule  This  Is  the  job  being  done  to 
help  win  the  war  by  Pan  American  personnel 
In  more  than  60  foreign  countries  and  col- 
onies. At  their  stations  on  the  ground  and 
In  the  Btr,  they  are  carrying  on  with  cease- 
less attention  to  every  vital  detail — as  profes- 
sionals should. 

Across  tlie  Atlantic  we  are  already  operating 
many  times  as  many  flights  as  before  thg 
war.  In  South  America,  schedules  have  been 
increased  despite  the  unavailability  of  new 
equipment.  In  the  Pacific,  even  with  Wake, 
Guam  and  Manila  in  enemy  hands,  we  ere 
flying  sul)6tautlilly  more  mileage  than  Ijefore 
PeMrl  Harbor 

In  p&i!t  mon  Jis.  other  civilian  air  trans- 
port services  have  Joined  in  the  overseas  air 
transport  effort  American  Export  Airlines 
are  operating  wartime  service  across  the 
North  Atlantic  Our  large  domestic  com- 
panies, whobe  lichedules  within  the  United 
States  have  bee;i  curtailed,  are  utilizing  their 
orgjinlzations  under  arrangements  with  the 
.\  n.v  •  provKle  additional  service.  These 
f  -  .i.-in  services  have  been  augmented  by 
.e    1   overseas  air  transport  service  operated  by  the 


personnel  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  Army 
and  the  Navy  are  not  only  flying  converted 
bombers  but  are  also  expanding  their  opera- 
tions   with    four-engine    transports. 

All  of  this  flying  adds  up  to  a  considerable 
total.  But  even  this  expansion  will  not  meet 
the  need. 

This  is  a  transportation  war.  Adequate 
long-distance,  high-speed  air  tranpports 
necessary  today  will  be  even  more  vital  to- 
morrow when  our  war-prcduction  facilitlea 
are  In  full  blast.  Civilian  air  transportatita 
must  have  many  more  planes  to  do  its  share 
In  this  total  war. 

Mere  number  of  planes,  however.  Is  not  tie 
prime  consideration.  We  must  not  confuo 
quantity  with  quality.  Civil  air  transpo-t 
needs  aircraft  of  modern  design  embodylr.g 
all  recent  developments  In  the  art — aircraft 
utilizing  the  Improvements  and  the  profes- 
sional "know  how"  which  American  air  trans- 
port has  gained  by  experience  in  over  20Ci,- 
000  000  miles  of  overseas  flipht.  Here  we  pos- 
sess a  priceless  heritage,  which  our  eneml?8 
do  not  possess — a  wealth  of  experience  th  it 
America  must  put  to  work  for  the  common 
good  of  all  the  United  Nations. 

Right  now,  without  further  experiment,  we 
can  build  here  in  the  United  States  super- 
transports  twice  the  size  of  our  present  ocesm 
Clippers.  Although  far  more  eflSclent  aer^- 
dynamically  than  our  present  Clippers,  no 
new  principle  In  design  or  construction  Is  In- 
volved Such  transports  can  provide  24-hoir 
service  west  from  the  United  States  to 
Chungking.  China,  or  Sydney,  Australia;  10- 
hour  service  east  from  the  United  States  to 
London,  and  continue  without  refueling  to 
Moscow  or  Cairo  or  Baghdad.  Southwa-d 
from  the  United  States,  they  could  provide 
24-hours  service  to  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires 

A  fleet  of  but  200  such  pupertransports 
could  carry  half  a  million  people  to  Europe 
every  month:  or  carry  from  central  India 
to  embattled  China  10  times  the  cargo  thit 
ever  moved  over  the  Burma  Read  In  Its  hey- 
day Two  hundred  such  planes  would  be  a 
small  part  of  the  present  aircraft  production 
of  the  United  States  Such  a  fleet,  however, 
could  contribute  Immeasurably  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war.  In  the  words 
of  President  Roosevelt.  "Civil  aviation  Is  t.lie 
backlog  of  military  aviation  " 

The  British,  with  the  experience  of  3  years 
of  war  behind  them,  have  come  to  appreci- 
ate the  contribution  which  civil  air  tran's- 
port  can  render  In  their  war  effort.  Thny 
have  continued  to  expand  their  civil  air 
transport  system.  In  so  doing.  Britain  la 
not  only  contributing  effectively  to  the  w\r 
effort,  but  also  has  organized  Its  civil  avia- 
tion to  be  In  a  position  to  meet  whatever 
conditions,  commercial  or  otherwise,  the 
post-war  world  presents. 

Let  us  consider  the  situation  that  will  con- 
front the  merchant  air  fleets  of  all  nations 
In  the  post-war  world.  Great  BriUin,  France, 
Holland,  Italy.  Germany,  and  Japan — In  feet 
all  foreign  countries  that  have  Intematioral 
air-transport  systems — have  already  merged 
their  overseas  air  transport  into  great  s.njle 
monopolies.  Bach  company,  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy.  Is  supported  at  home  by  .ta 
own  government  and  diplomatically  abroid, 
by  its  foreign  office.  British  Airways,  Lult- 
hansa.  Air  France,  and  Dal  N  ppon  are  tae 
chc«en  Instruments  cf  their  respective  gcv- 
eniments  in  world  air  transport.  Many  of 
these  great  systems  are  completely  govern- 
ment owned.  All  of  them  enjoy  the  ex- 
clusive support  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments In  overseas  air  transport.  A  few  of 
these  great  systems,  such  es  Lufthansa,  may 
have  their  wings  clipped  In  the  peace  treaty, 
but  the  great  majority  will  carry  on  to  spread 
their  post-war  networks  over  the  trade  routes 
of  the  world. 

Every  American  wants  our  civil  aviation  to 
con-riDute  most  effectively  to  the  war  eflcrt. 
Likewise,    every    American    wants    our    civil 
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aviation  to  te  ready  to  meet  its  responsibili- 
t.es  in  the  post-war  world.  Tlie  United 
States  Is  entitled  to  an  overseas  merchant 
air  fleet  second  to  none. 

Such  a  merchant  air  fleet  would  also  be  the 
most  effective  medium  for  carrying  wut  our 
share  in  the  Job  of  policing  the  post-war 
world  so  that  never  again  can  a  mere  handful 
cf  aggressors  run  amuck. 

An  adequate  merchant  air  fleet  will  con- 
stitute the  most  effective  outlet  for  eur  great 
aircraft  manufacturing  plants — plants  which 
must  not  be  allov.ed  to  disintegrate  when 
peace  comes.  It  would  constitute  a  medium 
for  training  the  great  corps  of  American 
airmen  needed  for  overseas  flying  and  at  the 
same  time  familiarize  them  with  world  air- 
ways. It  will  coriStitute — again  1  quote  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt — "an  effective  backlog  for 
military  aviation."  Our  civil  and  military 
air  fleets  together  will  be  a  most  Important 
part  of  an  International  police  force  cppable 
of  seeing  that  no  aggressors  can  again  build 
an  air  fleet  capable  of  challenging  us  cr  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Without  such  an  International  police  force 
we  may  live  to  see  a  third  wcrld  war.  We 
and  other  peace-loving  nations  will  never 
again  have  a  year  or  more  to  get  ready  as  we 
did  In  the  last  World  War  and  as  we  have 
had  now.  With  air  power  what  it  is  today, 
there  could  be  50  surprise  air  attacks — 50 
Pearl  Harbors  at  once — every  State  and  every 
city  in  our  Nation  could  be  vulnerable  to 
overnight  attack. 

In  closing.  It  is  only  flttlr.g  that  I  should 
say  a  few  words  about  overseas  communica- 
tions and  transportation  In  their  larger 
sense — communications  and  transportation  as 
they  affect  wcrld  history.  Does  anyone  Im- 
agine that,  without  England's  great  merchant 
maiine  of  the  seas,  the  peoples  of  svich  dis- 
tant points  as  South  Africa  and  Australia 
would  today  be  speaking  Engllih? 

Nothing  has  been  truer  in  the  past,  nothing 
will  be  truer  in  the  future,  than  the  fact 
that  those  nations  which  operate  the  trade 
routes  of  the  world  will  give  direction  to  the 
whole  course  of  civilization. 

Does  America  want  to  carry  on  the  fight 
for  the  liberty  of  the  com.mou  man  begun  in 
the  days  of  '76?  Does  America  want  to  do  her 
share  in  building  a  better  world  after  this 
war? 

If  so.  we  must  begin  planning  now  for  an 
overseas  merchant  air  fleet  system  of  global 
Eccpe.  an  air  transport  system  not  of  luxury 
liners  but  one  that  will  bring  world  travel 
within  financial  reach  of  the  average  man 
everywhere,  an  air  transport  system  that  will 
guarantee  survival  of  the  frea  way  cf  life  all 
over  the  world  and  seal  forever  the  doom  of 
those  International  pirates  who  destroy  for- 
eign trade  but  who  never  build  It  up. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

i:ON.  ALEXANDER  V.ILLY 

OF    WtSCON    :   . 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  November  21  legislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  November  17),  1942 

M  WTT  FY  TVT:-  President,  yesterday 
+  '  •  1  i  .n-.  :  m  the  Appendix  of  the 
}'-y  rn  a  statement  by  the  hierarchy  of 
Caliionc  archbishops  nrr!  bjhrps  of 
America  supporting  a^  a  :::  .  :  :  c  :  duty 
this  great  v.ar  effoi'  In  •!.■  -'  .'n:*  nt 
It  is  declared  that  the  Uniitd  iSiatc..  i:as — 

A  positive  duty  to  wage  war  in  the  defense 
of  liie  and  right. 


I  quote  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
statement,  as  follows: 

Our  country  has  been  forced  into  the  most 
devastating  war  of  ail  time.  This  war,  which 
Is  the  absorbing  Interest  of  all  the  vrorld. 
Involves  unquestionably  the  most  important 
moral  Issue  of  today.  Some  nations  are 
united  In  waging  war  to  bring  about  a  slave 
world — a  world  that  would  deprive  man  of 
his  divinely  conferred  dignity,  reject  human 
freedom,  and  permit  no  religious  liberty.  We 
are  associated  with  other  powers  in  a  deadly 
conflict  against  these  nations  to  maintain  a 
free  world.  This  conflict  of  principles  makes 
compromise  impossible. 

Mr.  President,  recently  a  sermon  by  our 
Senate  Chaplain  was  placed  in  my  hands 
which  told  me  quite  definitely  much  about 
the  man  who  opens  every  session  ot  the 
Senate  with  prayer. 

After  reading  this  sermon,  I  felt  I  knew 
our  Chaplain.  Here  in  the  Senate  we 
judge  a  follow  Senator's  ability  and  char- 
acter by  his  work  in  committee,  on  the 
floor,  and  in  our  daily  contact  with  him. 
Of  course,  no  such  opportunities  are  ours 
by  which  to  judge  the  Chaplain,  except 
through  his  opening  prayer. 

Because  this  sermon,  entitled  "Tell 
That  Fox."  is  a  masterpiece  of  inspira- 
tion, patriotism,  and  dynamically  outlines 
the  position  of  the  church  in  this  war, 
and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  ser- 
mon is  packed  full  of  realism  and  guid- 
ance for  the  post-war  era.  practical  com- 
mon sense,  loyalty,  and  Christian  direc- 
tion. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  complied 
with  the  rule  and  have  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  printing  the  sermon,  which 
is  $255. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Go,  Tell  That  Fox 
(By  Frederick  Brown  Harris) 

Tlie  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  thirteenth  chapter, 
thirty-second  verse:  "Go,  tell  that  fox,  here  I 
am  performing  cures  today  and  tomorrow, 
and  on  the  third  day  I  will  be  through." 

That  fox  was  Christ's  name  for  a  dictator. 
This  sentence  Is  a  message  sent  by  the  gentle 
jesus  to  a  cruel  ruler.  The  "fox"  was  Herod. 
All  the  Herods  who  ruled*  In  Palestine  had 
the  characteilstics  here  suggested.  They 
were  a  foxlike  breed,  crafty,  cunning,  cagey, 
cruel,  deceptive,  and  unscrupulous. 

Jesus  could  not  have  hit  upon  a  more  exact 
label— that  fox.  The  Herods  representing 
Rome's  totalitarian  tyranny  ruled  with  an 
Iron  hand.  Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  they 
reared  for  their  subjects  impressive  buildlr^s, 
even  temples,  and  fostered  material  advan- 
tages, but  always  at  a  price.  They  regi- 
mented life.  They  wielded  a  wicked,  ruthless 
sword. 

It  was  a  Herod  who  Is  reported  to  have 
murdered  many  babies  in  an  effort  to  slay 
the  Babe  of  Bethkhem.  It  was  a  Herod  who 
cared  so  little  for  human  life,  even  the  life 
of  a  rugged  prophet  of  God.  that  he  presented 
the  severed,  bleeding  head  cf  John  the  Baptist 
a  ghastly  gift  to  satisfy  the  whim  of  a  frivo- 
lous dancing  girl.  It  v.as  a  Hercd  who  In  the 
6&yn  when  the  disciples  were  first  called 
Christians  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  vex  the 
followers  of  Jesus.  This  fox  killed  James  the 
brother  of  John  with  the  swcrd:  then,  be- 
cause he  saw  it  pleased  :!.<  j  vs,  he  wanted 
to  carry  the  purge  further.  Herod  accord- 
ingly threw  Peter  into  prison:  when  he 
escaped,  the  dictator  ordered  the  Gestapo  of 
that  day  to  seek  for  the  fugitive.  When  they 
cculd  not  produce  h;:r.    Herod  commanded. 


in  true  dictator  style,  that  the  keepers 
through  whose  finger?  Peter  had  slipped  be 
put  to  death.  The  last  we  see  and  hear  of 
that  Herod  Is  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

Upon  a  certain  day.  arrayed  In  royal  ap- 
parel, he  sat  upon  his  throne  and  made  an 
oration.  How  the  dictators  of  every  age. 
Inebriated  by  their  own  verbosity.  Icve  to 
crate.  His  regimented  stooges  gave  a  great 
shout  crying.  "It  Is  the  voice  of  a  god.  and 
not  of  a  man."  And  immediately  God  smote 
him.  because  he  gave  not  God  the  glory. 
And  he  was  eaten  of  worms  and  gave  up  the 
ghost.  So  ended  a  dictator — as  many  another 
has  ended — eaten  up  with  the  worms  of  am- 
bition. "But  the  word  of  God  grew  and 
multiplied." 

But  back  to  the  Hercd  who  executed  John 
the  Baptist.  The  forerunner  out  cf  the  way. 
the  tyrant's  murderous  eyes  were  upon  Jesus. 
Jesus  was  dangerous  to  Herod's  authority. 
So  the  ruler  began  to  plot  for  the  death  of 
this  popular  teacher. 

The  Master  was  warned  that  His  life  was 
In  danger  at  the  hand  of  Herod.  What  was 
Christ's  reply  to  Herod's  threat?  Now.  cf 
Jesus  It  was  said  "grac'ous  words  proceeded 
out  cf  His  mouth."  But  let  us  forget  at 
our  peril,  the  perl)  of  blurred  moral  distinc- 
tions, that  that  category  of  graclousne&s  by 
no  means  covers  all  the  recorded  words  of 
that  One  who  spake  as  never  man  spake. 
Sometimes  His  words  were  soft  and  comfort- 
ing as  a  tender  lullaby.  Sometimes  they  were 
sharp  as  a  sword  and  hot  as  molten  lava. 
Sometimes,  even  In  the  days  of  His  flesh.  He 
was  8s  John  saw  Him  at  Patmos:  "His  eyes 
a  flame  of  fire,  and  out  of  His  mouth  a  two- 
edged  sword."  He  who  had  the  capacity  for 
so  great  a  love  also  had  the  capacity  for  a 
great  wrath.     Always  the  two  go  together. 

No  record  of  the  Christ's  ministry  is  com- 
plete without  the  words  of  His  moral  indig- 
nation, words  that  bite  and  blister  and  burn, 
that -sting  and  smart. 

Here  we  have  the  reply  of  Jesus  when  He 
was  warned  that  Herod  was  secretly  threat- 
ening to  kill  Him  as  he  had  others.  Usten, 
those  who  Iq  this  day  of  dictators'  threats 
agaliist  all  that  is  high  and  holy  are  afraid 
lest  they  violate  the  spirit  of  Jesus  in  calling 
a  spade  a  spade,  a  snake  a  snake,  a  fcx  a  fcx. 
a  tyrant  a  tyrant — listen  to  Christ's  stinging 
reply  to  the  threats  of  a  ruthless  ruler:  "Go, 
teU  that  fox— teU  that  fox  here  I  am  today, 
doing  what  I  came  to  do;  here  I  will  be  to- 
morrow, still  facing  my  task  of  casting  out 
devils  and  healing  the  sick;  and  I  will  be 
here  the  third  day.  until  I  am  through." 

Nothing  craven  nor  cringing  nor  pseudo- 
pious  about  that  answer!  It  rings  with 
defiant  daring. 

In  the  days  since  th?  swa.stlka  floated  over 
Germany.  I  sat  In  Berlin  with  a  noted  church 
leader.  I  confronted  him  with  the  undeni- 
able deeds  of  a  dictator  persecuting  tne 
church  even  as  In  the  New  Testament  i^tcry. 
He  fell  back  for  a  lame  excuse  on  Paul's  s- 
scrtlon  that  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God.  But  there  was  none  of  that  moral 
subterfuge  in  Jesus'  answer.  Apparently  He 
did  not  see  any  holy  ordination  In  Herod's 
bloody  sway. 

Here  was  a  creature  of  the  prevailing  politi- 
cal system  of  the  time,  but  there  was  no 
attempt  to  whitewash  him.  With  words  of 
sweetness  and  light,  Jesus  did  not  begin  to 
phUoscphlze.  saying,  "we  must  lock  at  all  this 
from  Herod's  point  of  view;  we  are  ail  involved 
In  Herod's  unfortunate  attitudes;  we  must 
meet  his  threat  with  understanding:  we  have 
all  «lnned  with  him."  Josus  did  not  say. 
"Tell  Herod  I  think  there  Is  a  lot  oT  good  In 
him.  and  I  am  praying  for  him  that  his  bru- 
tal heart  may  be  softened  by  love  and  that 
we  may  have  peace  In  our  time  in  Palestine." 
Tears  of  a  maudlin  type  of  penitence  are 
blinding  some  people  today  to  a  keen  sense  cf 
moral  dLstlnctlons.  In  the  diagnosis  rl  ; 
author  of  T^.e  Keys  cf  the  Kingdom,  "a  t    e 
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and  Pagan  creed  has  reared  1'. 
a  creed  wli  rh  de^ad?^  th?  ir.cr?l 
ir.lr.d5  ot  ycuth,  preaches  on)v  *h»" 
the  luft  cf  conquest.  Buppre 
murders    tbc    mm.sters    of    o   .;. 
churches,  hangs,  thoots.  beheads, 
alive    Innocsnt    captives,    children 
wcmrn;    Ir.    wanton   saTa^ery   cuts 
ard  liherallty   from  the  lives  and 
men.    Ii  Is  to  destroy  thts  horror  t^^ 
Joined  ov:.-«clve«  in  battle  "     The 
scmf?  have  to  offer  to  a  threat  of 
jfs  a  tnourrer's  bench  where  thos« 
tan   weep   thflr  eyes  out — rot   at 
monstrcslty.   but   a*   their  own   p' 
world's  Iniquity.     We  are  a^ked  • 
the  dictators  sins 

We  humbly  confess  we  have  all 
of   the   plcry      We  are   all   entan? 
worlds"  sin     We  all  ought  to  repent 
penitence  does  not  paralyze.  It  pu 
are  some  among  us  90  busy  ccuntii 
takes  and  fault*  of  the  yest  — 
are  oblivious  to  the  Franker 
breeh  Is  withering  the  bright  anc 
flowers  of  t  day. 

When   Brit5»!n  wa.s  holding  c\n 
line    of    defense    there    wore    snm 
counting  the  bungles  cf  Britain  tJ 
slcht  of  bundles  for  Britain.    Oi-t 
causes  these  folhs  ccnstructc>d  a  > 
In  which  to  cleanse  their  hrird^  of 
re«pcn.«ihlllty  for  the  grim  rcalUlf 
B\)^    even    lmperfr.~t    men   are   no^ 
•pend  all  their  time  nr  strentnh  a 
will       Rven    ra«n    and   women    » 
ccLUiins  many  blctttd  pages  hare 
flight  for  God's  truth  against  the 
hoed 

Jt'hn.  whom  Herod  killed,  pre: 
arce      So  d;d  Jesus,  the  Holy  On 
life  this  dictator  without  pity  or 
was    clutchln.T       But    even    so 
framed   His  reply  It   was  a  barbec 
V.  \ :  in  It  Herod's  sirs 

t.  >  an  apt  phrasB.     "Tel 

That  brings  Jestu  of  the  fiaj'hii 
neftr  to  us  in  th'?se  times     Thp  He 
day  are  threatening  all  the  sacrad 
held  nearest  cur  hearts.     Thcj  i 
against    the   garnered   treasures  o( 
tunes   bought  v.ith  a  crimson  ccst 
not  d  scount  nor  minimize   the  n 
Iies5  rl   thcs?  runn.iig  ratnpant 
ahod  over  the  cherished  rights  cf  n 
have  the  treacherous  cunning  of 
dlalxilical     Ingenuity    they    hide 
de5i-,'ns.     they     disguise    not     the: 
They  haTe  spread  their  hellish  bl 
bocks  for  all  to  see     They  heve  utt 
so    braren    and    blasphem  jus    t^ 
force:  of  de.incy  have  refused  lo 
purr-.d   pares  are   really  the   niarjs 
tempted  ne^v  order.    The  ruvei  lag 
Hcrcd  the  Fax  are  so  fantastic  as 
ousiy  dl'arminf:. 

In  a  Jumbitfd.  lilcgical  book  pr 
millions,  one  of  th^se  hum.an  fcxe 
**If  nations  fight,  all  consideration 
lOjg  humanity  resolTe  tbeinielves  l 
Ing  and  arc  excluded."     Thus  spea  : 
besUaliiy;  All  c  "'uslderations  conre  : 
manity  are  ncmlng.  are  excluded. 

y.CEd  bv  such  a  threat  of  Hrrc 
the  one  pertinent  qtiestion  that 
Intelligent  Christian   In   the  face 
shall  be  the  answer  of  the  follower 
to    the    openly    avowxl    purpose    o 
gangsters  to  raid  the  right  of  mat^? 
the  great  heriCige  or  hiunan   fr.tc 
tacked  by  fanatical,  methanirurd  fr 
•entlng  a  tlirow-back  to  the  baibar^ 
Middle  A'-es.  when  a!!  the  flowers 
of  the  Christian  centuries  are  tr 
regimented  hordes  armed  with  i: 
Cf    destrxTCtiCn    wh;ch    modern 
fash-Ted.  what  fhaJl  be  the  a 
f<  "f  Jeaus  to  this  s 

ci         ,        ' 

misfced    quesricn    which 
L\..   ..     u^clarcd  rent  the  air  cf  h» 
day  Is  heard  once  more:    'Can   tije 
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help  lis  or  net?"  For  any  religious  leader 
to  s.hout.  amid  the  din  of  this  titanic  strug- 
gle, that  the  church  is  not  at  war  is  an  ir- 
relevant and  impertinent  obser^'ation. 
Neither  Is  the  Rotary  Club  at  war.  But  the 
embattled  powers  which  we  all  face  arc  at 
war  with  all  :.'or  which  the  church  stands. 
Certainly  all  church  members  are  Involved 
In  this  global  conflict.  God's  children  are 
puzzled  and  dlstrr.ught. 

When  multitudes  turn  to  the  church  of  the 
living  God  for  guidance  arid  strength  and 
assurance.  th«;y  expect  to  hear  something 
el£e  than  Just  curs:s  for  all  war.  Surely. 
the  etr^rn."!  vfrities  of  religion  must  be  re- 
lated to  this  day  when  revolution  shakes  the 
earth. 

A  secular  pr  per  has  rightly  declared,  "The 
church  that  dDCs  nothing  but  raise  its  voice 
against  all  war.  and  d^es  not  take  a  side  in 
this  war.  either  lacks  the  sense  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions or  tl;e  courage  to  stand  up  against 
brutal  tyranny  and  m.cnstrous  injustice.  If 
the  church  hxs  nothing  to  sny  about  the  war. 
is  not  willing  to  help  win  It  and  bring  Its 
moral  a:;d  sp  ritual  forces  to  bear  upon  It, 
then  the  chances  are  it  will  have  no  hearing 
after  the  war.  The  church  that  Is  too  holy 
to  become  spiritually  Involved  in  this  war 
Is  mortgp.elng  Its  future  and  repudiating  Its 
mission." 

Yet.  one  must  net  speak  too  dogmatically. 
I  He  must  answer  the  solemn  question  as  it 
'  ha^  been  honestly  faced  in  tbe  council  cham- 
I  bcr  cf  his  own  heart.  He  can  only  give  the 
I  answer  as  his  own  solution  of  the  mo^t  dread- 
I  fui  dilemma  any  cf  us  has  ever  bean  called 
I    up'^-n  to  face. 

I  May  I  spv  that  I  verily  believe  that  the 
voices  which  are  to  be  heard  In  the  poet -war 
world  must  speak  row.  Voices  silent  new  In 
the  presence  of  this  alwmination  of  a'ocmi- 
nations  will  not  be  potent  later.  The  sum- 
mons Is,  speak  now,  or  else  for  ever  hold  your 
pcac«.  These  who  will  not  speak  out  for 
freedom,  right,  and  Justice  will  lose  the'r 
voice,  their  right  to  be  heard  Those  who 
will  be  trusted  to  build  for  the  future  are 
those  who  are  now  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
to  m.ike  that  future  possible  The  beati- 
tude cf  the  peacemakers  is  upon  tfco?e  v.ho 
thrcuv^h  the  b'ccd  and  sweat  and  tears  cf 
todav  are  making  possible  any  peace  worth 
while  living  for,  or  dying  for. 

It  l.s  one  cf  the  most  inconsistent  phe- 
nomena of  today  that  so  many  people  who 
w:;i  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  wr.r — b3- 
cause.  they  soy,  it  is  an  utterly  evil  thing — 
who  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  upon  a  h'?her 
level  of  ethical  condu-t  than  those  who  are 
In  the  thick  of  the  flght  and  who.  unspotted 
from  the  warring  world,  thank  God  they  are 
net  as  other  men,  nevertheless  talk  glibly 
about  The  pa;t-war  plans  fcr  pecce.  They 
even  offar  thtnasclves  as  the  architects  of  a 
Jtist  and  durrbJe  peare  which  would  never 
come  tf  the  mEjority  accepted  their  attitude. 
This  ccnriJry  will  be  dominated  either  by 
th«  ideals  of  free  men  or  by  the  pltlle.=s  bay- 
onets of  tyrants.  As  Dr  Robert  A.  MUliken. 
the  great  sciciitlst,  has  pu;  it:  "Otir  children 
are  tolnz  to  live  either  imder  the  Atlantic 
Charter  or  ebe  under  the  Gestapo  and  the 
brutolltles  of  Metn  Ke.mpf  "  Unless  we  win 
this  wrr  there  wiH  be  no  peace  to  make — 
only  debpsmf?  servitude  to  accept.  Like  our 
Master,  we  must  form  some  reply  In  otir 
h*«rts  to  Herod  the  Pox. 

May  I  present  certain  convictions  which 
color  my  reply  as  an  individual  Christian. 
as  n  minister  at  the  gospel,  and  as  a  sloepherd 
of  the  flock  of  Chnst,  in  this  age  on  ag'^s 
telling? 

A  cc  rrscmrncrs  osjxctc-j 
I  am  a  com.cientloiis  objector.  Because  of 
th<xx  objccticns.  fachig  the  threats  cf  Hercd 
the  FvJt.  I  am  co.r.pelled  to  say.  Here  I  stand. 
God  helping  rie,  I  can  do  no  other.  For  any-" 
one  who  follows  his  conscience,  no  matter 
what  the  verdict,  I  have  profound  resptct— 
that  Is.  for  his  conscience;  not  always  for  his 


Intellectual  processes  and  his  moral  eye- 
sight. However,  while  I  can  understand  now 
one  can  face  the  results  of  nrnreslstanc?  so 
far  as  he  h:msGlf  is  concerned,  how  he  can 
face  the  consequences  of  such  a  choice  in  the 
lives  of  others  I  cannot  understand.  The 
hvman  mlsei-y  and  tragedy  to  others  for 
which  such  an  attitude  gives  the  green  light 
would  make  that  decision,  however  conscien- 
tious, hai  nt  me  forever.  A  conscience  *hat 
preserves  Its  own  integrity  while  humanity 
is  being  butchered,  I  still  must  respect  but, 
frankly,  I  cannot  tinderstar.d. 

First,  I  am  a  conscientious  objector  to  any 
Interpretation  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  w.ich 
makes  the  cross  of  Cavalry  an  instrument  In 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  that  crofs. 

For  me,  the  cro£.s  's  the  e'emal  symbol  ihnt 
there  are  seme  things  worth  dying  for.  I  am 
a  conscientious  objector  to  turning  the  cross 
of  Jesus  Into  an  opening  in  the  moral  dikes 
of  the  universe.  I  object  to  making  the  lioly 
cros.s  the  sign  of  an  ethical  betrayal  wiiere 
the  putrid  pestilence  of  unabashed  and  un- 
br;d;  d  paganism  pcurs  throrgh  to  flccd  the 
gocd,  earth.  I  have  a  conscientious  objection 
against  making  Calvary,  that  sacred  place  of 
moral  splendor,  a  place  of  abject  surrender. 

Second.  I  am  a  conscientious  objector  to 
the  theory  that  war  is  the  supreme  evil. 

War  Is  horribl";  It  is  un-Christlan;  It  Is  all 
the  dreadful  things  which  have  been  chara:cd 
against  It.  You  may  pile  the  accusing  ad- 
jectives as  hl£h  as  the  Washington  ;^')n-j- 
ment.  and  I  will  nerse.  But  a  world  with  the 
pattern  of  the  swastika  stamped  upon  It  is 
worse  than  war.  Infinitely  worye.  A  return  to 
barbarism  and  e'.avery  Is  wor.se  than  war. 
Better  the  earth  be  desolated  and  deci.mrted 
than  for  the  Nazi  .stamp  to  '■)e  put  upon  hu- 
man life  for  centuries  to  come. 

Third,  I  am  a  conscientious  objector  to  the 
doctrine  that  nonviolent  protest  will  prove 
the  salvation  of  anything  which  Is  now 
th  -eatened.  On  the  contrary  It  hands  over 
ev.^rythlng  to  the  ppgan  uf^Mrper. 

Two  conscientious  friends  of  mine  call 
themselves  paci.nsts.  They  oppose  phy.slcal 
force.  They  favored  appeasement,  a  ni  go- 
tlpted  peace— anything  to  avo!3  war.  llioy 
considered  those  who  saw  the  coming  danger 
and  sounded  the  alarm  warmongers.  0:ie 
of  these,  who  still  s.irs  his  country  mnde  the 
wrong  decision  in  going  to  war.  rcma-ked 
to  a  friend  as  they  walked  near  a  rive:  side 
discussing  the  horrible  Implications  of  armed 
conflict.  "I  would  be  willirg  to  jump  into  the 
river  to  bring  this  war  to  a  closa  or  even  to 
shorten  It  by  1  hour."  One  who  hear  I  of 
that  remark  appr^pri.-tely  replied:  "Well. 
If  he  and  all  who  share  his  attitude  weie  to 
jump  Into  the  river  it  wcuM  create  a  serious 
pr-blem  for  the  department  of  sanitation 
but  do  litt'.e  to  stop  the  frenzied  conquer  irs." 

Idealism  can  go  mad.  It  is  dangerous  to 
love  an  Idenl  mere  than  humanity  A  con- 
science can  bfcnme  so  abnormally  sens  tive 
that  It  may  Insist  on  pre?erv'lrg  Its  r:vrn  in- 
te3:rlty  even  wh^e  humanity  Is  being  nailed 
to  a  cress  of  torture. 

Another  rac'flst  friend.  In  reply  to  the 
qtiesMcn,  "V/ith  what  wculd  you  meet  the 
threat  of  an  Invasion  by  these  papan  hord  :s?", 
sa:-!,  "I  would  m.r^t  It  with  a  vig-irotw  prtitest 
ff:  :inst  InvP'lon  and  tyranny.  I  would  meet 
It  with  a  ccuragc-ous  refusal  to  harbor  the 
Invrdrr.  refusal  to  turn  over  to  them  com- 
merce and  Industry  and  ths  machinery  of 
rcvcrnment.  Instead  of  an  attempt  to  kill.  I 
would  meet  them  with  an  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate and  to  convert,  an  acpcal  to  .heir 
better  nature."  Then  he  added,  "An  pg;:res- 
sor,  because  he  Is  a  human  being,  cannf  t  go 
on  killing  people  vho  are  not  harming  tim." 

Now  I  have  a  con-clentlcus  cbjertlon 
against  such  a  fatuous  illusion.  Hold  tb-^t 
statement  up  before  the  record  of  HI  ler's 
Gestapo.  What  protection  is  th^t  atti:ude 
against  sucli  subhuman  fiends  as  they  have 
proved  themselves  to  be?  One  might  juit  as 
well  try  to  appease  a  viper  with  a  violet. 
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Think  of  facing  with  a  protest  2g:ii:;st  in- 
vasion  a  foe  who  murders  by  the  hundreds 
Innocent  hostages  even  in  a  country  which 
surrenders   without   a   fight;    a    foe   who    in 
savage  revenge  for  the  killing   of  an  arch- 
killer  boasts  to  the  world  that  all  the  men 
In  the  town  of  Lidice  were  shot,  all  the  women 
placed  In  concentration  camps,  all  the  chil- 
dren placed  In  institutions,  and  the  ancient 
town  leveled  to  the  ground!    Think  of  meet- 
ing with  a  protest  and  with  an  attempt  to 
convert  the  Invaders  who  raped  Poland,  pul- 
verized Rotterdam;  who  bombed  and  looted 
Warsaw  Unlveristy,  one  of  the  greatest  seats 
of  learning  In  Europe,  with  10,0C0  students 
and  9  faculties;  who  came  to  Craco  Unlverlsty 
founded  In   1364 — older  than  any  university 
In  Germany— invited  170  of  the  teaching  staff 
to  a  fictitious  lecture,  arrested  them  all,  threw 
them  Into  a  concentration  camp  where  129, 
Including  women  over  70  and  some  scholars 
of  International  fume,  died  from  brutal  treat- 
ment!    Think  of  seriously  suggesting  coura- 
geous refusal  to  harbor  an  Invader  to  those 
who  polluted  the  ancient  .'splendor  of  Prague 
after  the  Munich  betrayal;  who  in  an  attempt 
to    suffocate    the    Intellectual    leadership    of 
that  glorious  Ir.nd.  killed  dozens  of  students 
in  the  university,  beat  with  sadistic  savagery 
those  who  had  Masaryk's  picture  displayed, 
forced  m.ale  and  female  students  stripped  of 
all  clothing   into   ley  water   and  in   freezing 
winter  weather  drov  some  with  whips  and 
cudgels   around   a  riding  school  until   their 
hearts  and  lungs  were  bursting.    What  hap- 
pened to  girl  students  before  the  horrified 
gaze  of  helpless  male  friends  Is  as  bestial  and 
perverted  a  story  as  blackest  paganism  knows. 
And  the  suggestion  is  to  meet  iuch  Invaders 
with  the  supposition  that  an  aggressor  will 
not  harm  you  if  you  don't  hate  him! 

I  am  a  conscientious  objector  to  any  so- 
called  Christian  doctrine  which  would  lay 
my  country  In  ruiiis  and  condemn  Its  in- 
habitants, especially  Its  women,  to  horrors 
for  which  there  are  no  words. 

Certainly,  Dr  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  Is  no 
warmonger.  He  has  courageously  preached 
against  Satan  casting  out  Satan.  And,  yet, 
hating  war  as  he  does,  listen  to  him  as  he 
says : 

"Only  sentimental  Action  can  suppose  that 
a  sacrificial  love  Is  so  powerful  that  sooner 
or  later  it  must  overcome  all  obstacles  and 
melt  the  most  reluctant  heart.  Our  social 
security  rests  back  on  coercive  force,  upon 
governments  and  laws,  upon  courts  and 
prisons,  upon  armies  and  navies.  This  Is 
not  commonly  said  in  the  pulpit,  but  it  had 
better  be.  We  Christians  customarily  pro- 
claiming our  reliance  upon  the  persuasive- 
ness of  sacrificial  goodness  need  a  factually 
true  picture  of  our  situation,  depending  as 
we  do  for  our  common  security  upon  coer- 
cive force.  Were  that  organized  social  coer- 
cion to  disappear  and  nothing  be  left  except 
voluntary  friendliness,  society  would  fall 
apart." 

And  so  having  heard  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers  and  prophets  of  our  generation 
say  that,  listen  to  another  whom  we  all 
honor.  Dr.  Lynn  Harold  Hough,  who  even 
now  Is  winging  his  way  over  the  ocean  for 
his  manlstry  of  healing  and  hope  in  bombed 
London  this  summer.  Dr.  Hcugh  as  a 
Christian  thinker  says  a  profound  thing: 

"The  Christian  doctrine  of  man  gives  to 
man  a  terrible  freedom,  whose  misuse  leads 
to  desperate  tragedy;  and  in  this  tragedy  the 
gocd  forces  of  the  world  must  in  a  critical 
time  turn  against  the  evil  forces  with  all 
the  power  at  their  command.  When  the 
fres  man  is  a  free  bad  man  you  cannot  sub- 
due him  by  kindly  ways.  You  cannot  win  by 
the  invincibility  of  a  friendly  smile;  he  will 
regard  your  kindness  as  weakness,  and  he 
Will  trample  you  undeifoot.  You  cannot 
evangelize  a  lion  when  jour  head  is  In  the 
lion's  m.outh.  Only  the  swift  use  of  the 
knife  in  your  hand  will  prevent  the  closing 
of  those  terrible  jaws." 


All  this  I  steadfastly  believe. 
Dear  Dick  Shepard  helped  bomb  his  own 
loved  London,  his  own  glorious  shrine,  St. 
Martln's-ln-the-Field.  Ignoring  Germany's 
rearmament,  he  led  a  movement  to  secure 
signed  pledges  of  no  resistance.  He  and 
those  with  him  by  the  hundred  of  thousand 
declared  they  would  risk  all  on  the  policy 
of  meeting  threats  with  kindness  and  good 
will.  They,  too,  assumed  that  no  aggressor, 
Just  because  he  la  a  human  being,  could 
go  on  killing  people  who  had  not  harmed 
him.  Now  it  is  evident  that  so  good  a  man. 
a  Chiristlan  indeed  In  whom  there  was  no 
guile,  hastened  the  day — yea,  helped  make 
possible  the  day — when  Hitler  felt  he  dare 
strike.  While  I  have  known  Dick  Shepard  to 
spend  a  whole  weary  night  watching  by  the 
bedside  of  one  sufferer,  his  policy  in  meeting 
aggression  filled  London  with  lam.entatlon 
and  weeping  for  the  dead  and  w-ounded. 

K  the  democratic  forces  of  the  world  had 
maintained  their  military  strength  the  pies- 
ent  war  would  never  have  occurred.  There 
are  some  local  and  International  danger  spots 
from  which  you  remove  the  police  at  your 
own  deadly  peril.  And  so  I  am  a  conscien- 
tious objector  to  the  doctrine  that  there;  Is 
no  force  In  Christianity  with  which  to  con- 
front recalcitrant  evil.  That  calloused  devil- 
try Is  to  be  allowed  at  will  to  tramble  right- 
eousness into  the  dust  whenever  it  is 
powerful  enough,  while  the  forces  of  goodness 
stand  Impotently  by,  is  to  me  a  tragic  tra- 
vesty of  the  whole  teaching  of  the  New  Test- 
ament. You  have  emasculated  the  Gospel, 
you  have  taken  the  moral  backbone  out  of 
its  justice  and  out  of  its  Judgment,  when 
you  deny  that  In  the  divine  scheme  of  things 
there  Is  no  place  for  physical  force.  There 
is  a  sword  bathed  in  heaven;  there  is  the 
severity  as  well  as  the  goodness  of  God. 

This  is  my  creed,  because  I  am  an  humble 
follower  of  the  Christ  who  so  blazed  with  in- 
dignation at  the  mere  thought  of  harm  com- 
ing to  one  person  from  the  brutal  aggression 
of  another  that  He  said  solemnly  that  It  were 
better  for  such  an  aggressor  to  have  a  mill- 
stone tied  around  his  neck  and  be  cast  Into 
the  midst  of  the  sea  than  that  one  of  taese 
little  ones  perish.  God  furnishes  the  deep 
blue  sea:  but  often  He  uses  very  soiled  and 
unworthy  hands  to  find  the  millstone,  to  fur- 
nish the  rope  and  tie  it,  and  to  see  that  the 
neck  and  the  sea  meet. 

Of  course,  war  is  but  the  surgeon's  knife  to 
cut  away  some  malignant  growth  which,  if 
not  removed,  dcx)ms  the  organism  to  death. 
A  knife  is  never  a  cure.  Force  is  never  the 
last  word;  it  but  clears  the  way  for  the  con- 
structive forces  to  do  their  healing  work. 
War  can  halt  some  external  work  of  evil,  but 
its  function  is  negative,  elimlnatlve.  Just  as 
the  recuperative  powers  of  the  body  must 
assert  themselves  after  an  operation  has  re- 
moved the  rebellious  cells  wnich  threaten 
death,  so  good  will,  friendship,  cooperation, 
are  the  ultimate  attitudes  which  must  be 
rehed  upon  at  last  for  international  health 
r.nd  strength.  That  is  the  heart  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur's  Father's  Day  message, 
sent  by  cable  to  the  United  States  from  Aus- 
tralia.    Says  the  general: 

"I  am  a  soldier,  and  take  pride  In  the  fact. 
But  I  am  prof.der,  Infinitely  prouder,  to  be 
a  father.  A  soldier  destroys  in  order  to  hulld. 
A  father  builds,  never  destroys.  The  one  has 
the  potentialities  of  death,  the  other  embodies 
creation  and  life.  And,  while  the  hordes  of 
death  are  m.i^hty,  the  battalions  ef  life  are 
mightier  stul." 

Not  waiting  for  his  country  to  definitely 
enter  the  crusade  for  humanity,  early  in  the 
summer  of  1941.  John  G.  Magee,  Jr.,  an  Amer- 
ican boy.  Joined  the  battalions  of  death — the 
defenders  of  life;  he  enlisted  to  destroy  in 
order  that  a  new  world  might  be  built.  Turn- 
ing his  back  upon  a  brilliant  academic  career 
at  Yale,  he  returned  to  his  home  In  Washing- 
ton. He  had  thought  through  certain  fun- 
damental questions  with  regard  to  his  own 


religious  faith  and  as  to  what  his  action  and 
attitude  must  be  in  the  world  crisis.  He  had 
decided  on  his  own  answer  to  the  Fox  and 
his  threat  to  freedom. 

In  the  great  decision  he  had  made  as  to 
what  to  do  with  his  life  he  found  himself  In 
full  agreement  with  that  other  airman,  a 
member  ot  the  Royal  Air  Force,  whose  letter 
was  delivered  to  his  mother  after  he  himself 
had  kept  the  rendezvous  with  death.  In- 
stead of  the  face  of  her  boy.  the  mother  found 
herself  looking  at  these  words  which  were 
his   valedictory   for   her: 

"Today  we  are  faced  with  the  greatest  or- 
ganized challenge  to  Christianity  and  civili- 
zation that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  I 
count  myself  lucky  and  honored  to  be  the 
right  age  and  fully  trained  to  throw  my  full 
weight  into  the  scale.  •  •  •  The  universe 
Is  so  vast  and  so  ageless  that  the  life  of  one 
man  can  only  be  Justified  by  the  measure  of 
his  sacrifice.  •  •  •  You  will  live  In  peace 
and  freedom,  and  I  shall  have  directly  con- 
tributed to  that.  So  my  life  will  not  have 
been  In  vain." 

That  was  exactly  the  attitude  of  Ptlct 
Magee,  as  he  joined  the  crusade  for  de- 
mocracy and  humanity.  There  are  beautiful 
memories  cherished  in  his  family  circle  of 
the  communion  taken  in  the  church  of  which 
his  father  is  one  of  the  pastors  and  of  prayers 
In  the  home  circle  the  night  before  he  left 
for  h)S  training  In  Canada  as  an  air  pilot. 

With  that  training  behind  him  the  fall 
found  him  in  England,  ready  for  the  fray. 
Reports  of  those  who  saw  him  suggest  the 
b-oyant  lift  of  his  spirit,  even  his  boyish 
laughter  as  he  soared  high  with  his  answer 
to  the  Fox,  In  the  exultant  freedom  of  the 
trackless  air.  In  full  fi:ght,  30,000  feet  above 
England's  green  and  pleasant  land,  a  poem 
etched  itself  in  a  perfect  pattern  of  words 
upon  his  mind.  This  valiant  young  knight 
scribbled  the  verses  on  the  back  of  a  letter 
to  his  mother.  Within  4  days  after  Pearl 
Harbor  he  fell  with  crippled  wings  .i;; 
body.  But  those  last  lines  c!  ;.; 
reached  the  parents,  proud  even 
grief,  have  been  compared  to  Flandc 
and  other  deathless  lines  of  the  Fir 
War.  Now  that  he  has  forever  slii;ptd  .he 
surly  bonds  of  earth,  listen  to  his  soaring 
lines: 

HIGH    FLIGHT 

Oh.  I  have  slipped  the  suily  bonds  of  earth 
And  danced  the  Fkies  on  laughter-silvered 
wings; 
Sunward  I've  climtx'd.  and  joined  the  tum- 
bling mirth 
Of  sun-split  clouds — and  done  a  hundred 
things 
You    have    not    dreamed    of:    V.    ■  <  -  '.    i  :  ci 
soared  and  swung 
High  in  the  sun-lit  silence.    Hov'ring  there, 
I've   chased   the   shouting  wind    along,  and 
flung 
My  eager  craft  through  the  footless  halls 
of  air. 
Up,  up  the  long  delirlou.s.  burning  blue 
I  ve  topped  the  wind-swept  heights  with 
easy  grace 
Where  never  lark  or  even  eagle  flew — 

And    while   with  silent  lifting   mine    I    e 
trod 
Tlie  high  untrespassed  sanctity  of  space. 
Put  out  my  hand  and  touched  the  face  of 
God. 

PART  n 
With  tiiese  words  ringing  In  our  hearts, 
a  precious  legacy  left  by  those  who  so  re- 
cently have  paid  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion  and  who  speak  not  just  for  them- 
selves but  for  the  hosts  of  dauntless  youth 
who  have  failed  not  God  nor  man,  let  ua 
solemnly  make  our  ar^swer  to  the  world  men- 
ace presented  by  the  dictators'  threats. 

LET   us    TELL  THAT   FOX   WE    KNOW   V/HAT   HE   IS 
FIGHTING  rot 

Of  course,  we  realize  that  there  were  many 
contributory  factors  to  this  global  war.  such 
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the  pcwer  ai:a  prestige  of  nelghUors  We 
knew  that  In  the  rfr  rd  there  are  penalties 
and  handicaps  ejtacf'd  by  vlci.rs  ^hich  er.- 
flamed  nat.oaalism  and  Ic**  red  ff  lf-re5pect. 
W?  know  that  fear  led  tho=e  whD  had  the 
pow«r  to  adopt  pclicl?s  that  p'  mted  the 
grapes  of  wrath  which  a  fanatic  promising 
everythine  could  f-iplode  with  th-  matches 
at  a  suppressed  iury  But  sll  thst  added  to- 
gether does  not  touch  the  heart  o  th;s  con- 
flict A  knoTfledgo  erf  acme  of  the  Ineredl- 
tnt?  does  not  make  any  less  hcUi!-!  the  ex- 
plosive blast  thf  dictators  have  m;x^ 

The  Axis  Powers  for  a  decade  have  held  a 
draun  sword  over  the  right?  of  the  ndlvidual. 
SKfUnst  human  personality,  aeairst  ail  the 
frtcfloms  Fascist  l^jid.^rs  have  rightly  pa'd 
that  Christianity  cannot  live  In  th^ir  new 
order  As  'his  stupendous  corf  •  i  u:i- 
fo!ded  we  see  It  In  all  its  sadlstl<  j:  '  ^anlc 
horrr  r  as  an  attempt  to  turn  I-  rr  vim? 
bo6ts  of  humanity  back  to  barb.trj  .-n,  back 
to  servllud?.  back  to  mental,  spl  Itual.  and 
physical  thraUdcm 

P'T  long  years  mar.kliic!  I.  u-  ->"  rtiarching 
toward  the  promiged  land.  The  Christian 
rehp.ion  has  keot  aflame  above  str  '"'.  '■?  men 
everj'uhTe  the  pillar  of  cloud  a  :    f.ie.  a 

divine  di«content  beckonirg  on  -.^  >^. ritual 
adventure  ard  aspiration. 

One  of  the  memorable  s^ntenrrp^  coined 
shortly  after  the  First  W"rld  W  ir  Is  "hu- 
manlTv  has  struck  its  tents  and  l.s  on  the 
march."  There  can  be  no  qtiestin  abrut  the 
direction  of  that  movemei-.t  1  h  sure, 
Bome  columns  were  advanc'' r  !  •  r.'ptdly 
than  others;  «<jme  w?re  rr.  -^  <  rn  hlgh- 
wnys.  others  w?re  hacking  tn  :i  v.  y  throuph 
primitive  Jungles.  Btit  himiarlty  was  going 
forward  The  shining  goai  wn-*  thi'  pbundant 
life  for  all  mankind  In  stre  of  the  defects 
ard  denials  rf  democracy  marked  progress 
was  being  made 

The  record  of  the  nest  150  yetir?,  which  Is 
only  about  15  minutes  en  the  c!:ck  of  the 
ccnfurles.  makes  the  direction  ol  hutranltj 
rrmlstakable.  Evpn  selfish  impcrlal'sm 
y'.tk'lng  to  the  climate  of  the  r(w  day  has 
been  training  subject  peoples  for  seL-mle. 
and  giving  It  to  them  in  Increasirg  measure. 
Ar!?rica  end  the  Brri^h  Emoire  had  been 
S'>win?  the  eood  seed  of  d^^mocrncy  around 
the  world.  Then  came  the  aggrissors  with 
the  cunning  of  foses.  Under  tJe  specious 
plea  that  the  have-nots  were  dc  nanciing  a 
new  world  from  the  haves,  tliey  Iflunched  an 
•'  -rk  on  the  movin:;  columns  rf  h'!rr:mUy. 
^^  !■.  the  chronic  fixation  of  t:  Fr  .sslan 
V. hich  l!i:s  poi<:oned  the  b  i  ::  hu- 
manity for  centuries.  Herod  the  roc  premised 
t»  e  rlj-hting  of  ell  vrrongs  by  a  subtle  tech- 
nique of  savage  hates  laire  hopes,  perverted 
Ideas,  and  with  myths  of  a  suprrrace  and 
cf  a  world  de-tiny  No  wcnder  DeSal^s  In 
his  f  reat  book  declares  that  "Gor  nanism  in 
Irs  r^.o^-t  positive  manifcstatiin  is  cae  of  the 
r  •  d-nrercus  forces  of  hL  .  u.  .structlon 
that  history  has  known."  A  :_;:... ical  and 
strengthened  Germanism  sprang  fi  cm  its  lair 
T/Ml?  other  countries  slept  and  c  reamed  of 
peace.  Ii  seized  upon  a  growing  universal 
pretest  of  the  people^  of  th"  earth  a5ainst 
v:.->;n  and  scarcity  and  a  determination  to 
del  plenty.  The  Fcx  grasped  tie  steering 
\*  '  1  of  that  protes*-.  the  cmlneis  mutter  of 
r.  .  '..ens  cf  coirmon  people  who  wo  e  c'.lssaiis- 
C^-1  vrith  their  lot  Thj  crafts  dictators 
p'^mlsed  the  good  things  cf  life  foi  their  own 
people  with  the  v:r*-^l  -nb-"-- '-"nee  and 
slavery  of  the  rest  cf  h-  ■»  -  '  i  i  all  who 
■i  down  in  servile  idclatry  t,(  tbe  Nazi 
I  t-^?y  oSertd  the  comforts  ard  sTurity 

cf  a  mere  ssnitarv  nriron  The«»  ~  '  -hines 
of  life  for  which  all  >-e3rn  were  to  -  n.ned 

by  n.utd'r  lies  plunder,  snd  loot.  Uy  deriding 
•rd  denying  what  tyrants  call  tlK  slave  vir- 
tues cf  Christianity  Truth  v.as  t;  b?  exiled, 
for  the  truth  always  make^  f.ce  :n  this  at- 
tempt to  Ic-d  humaiu'.y  baci  to  iLe  p:t  out 


cf  which  It  has  emerged,  truth  is  what  the 
Fcx  says  It  is. 

Here  is  one  page  In  a  thousand  of  that  black 
record  in  the  book  of  lies.  A  German  profes- 
sor of  biology  confided  to  an  English  friend 
that  he  knows,  as  a  scientist,  that  the  basic 
dcgma  cf  Aryan  superiority  is  utterly  false: 
yet  with  anguish  cf  mind  and  heart  he  de- 
clared he  had  been  ordered  to  teach  it  to 
his  students  on  pain  of  being  thrown  iiito  a 
concentration  camp  with  unspeakable  horrors 
awaiting  his  wife  and  children.  And  thus 
education  becomes  Just  the  tool  of  the  state 
to  compel  its  citizens  to  surrender  body,  mind, 
and  soul  to  the  absolute  sway  of  the  leader. 
That  lepalized  perversion  of  truth  destroys 
the  very  foundation  of  the  pocd  life  ard 
ccrrodes  and  corrupts  the  accumulated  riches 
of  man's  long  climb  from  clod  to  cloud. 

What  Hercd  the  Fox  is  endeavoring  to  do  to 
the  churches  which  in  the  name  of  Christ 
are  continuinp  to  say.  not  son  of  man.  fall 
down  before  a  dictator,  but  Son  of  man.  stand 
upon  thy  feet."  is  written  en  the  vivid  skies 
by  the  brave  protest  of  the  NlerauUers  and  by 
the  CQUi  -^geous  defiance  of  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  bishops  of  Germany  and  Norway. 
Pjr  them  the  fui-nace  has  beer\  heated  seven 
times  h.ittcr  than  ever  before:  but  btill  they 
reply.  "We  will  not  bcv.-  down." 

And  so  from  the  free  shores  of  America  we 
gi-  e  our  answer. 

Tell  that  fox  we  know  that  the  ftu:da- 
mencal  issue  is  whether-humanlty  is  to  march 
on  or  to  go  taclr. 

Tell  that  fox  we  know  tliat  the  common 
people  of  the  world  are  contending  for  free- 
dom, decency,  and  Justice;  that  they  are  de- 
fending the  crown  Jewels  of  humanity:  that 
they  are  flqht'ng  for  a  chance  to  build  a  bet- 
ter world  for  all  men.  They  have  glimpsed 
the  E littering  towers  of  the  earth  of  a  re- 
deemed humanity  whosie  'alabaster  cities 
glsam  undimmed  by  human  tears." 

Tell  the  fox  we  know  that  a  hundred  things 
rooted  in  the  past  are  now  irrelevant,  becausa 
this  Is  a  fight  between  a  slave  world  and  a 
tr^e  world. 

Go.  tell  that  fox  we  know  that  the  flags  cf 
the  crooked  cross  and  of  the  rising  eu.i  are 
slgnsls  that  where  that  cross  fliss  liberty  dies 
and  wher^  that  sun  rises  freedom  sots. 
Czechoslovakia  and  France  cry  aloud  as  to  the 
blighting  torture  of  that  cross.  Korea  and 
China  attest  the  scorching  terr  r  of  that  ris- 
ing sun. 

Tell  that  fox  that  the  attempt  to  lead  a 
retreat  back  to  slavery  and  darkness  will 
dismally  fall.  We  are  told  why  it  will  fall  in 
The  Mocn  Is  Down.  John  Steinbeck  puts 
immortal  words  Into  the  mouth  of  the  mayor, 
that  little  man  who  knows  he  is  to  die  be- 
cause he  refuses  to  bow  drw.n.  The  mayor 
turns  to  the  conqjeror  who  can  never  con- 
quer the  souls  of  freemen  and  says.  "You 
see.  sir.  nothing  can  charge  It.  You  will  be 
destroyed  and  driven  out.  The  peep's  don't 
like  to  be  conquered,  sir.  and  so  they  will  not 
be  Freemen  cannot  start  a  war.  but  once  It 
is  started  they  can  nght  on  in  defeat,  llcrd- 
men,  followers  of  a  loader,  cannot  do  that. 
So  It  Is  always  the  herdmen  who  win  battles 
ard  the  freemen  who  win  wars."  That  is 
what  we  say  to  the  threatening  fcx — we  re- 
fuse to  be  herdmen. 

And  we  tell  that  fox  also.  In  the  ringing 
and  defiant  words  of  Vice  President  Wal- 
lace, that  "Here  in  the  United  States  are 
130.0C0.0CO  men.  women,  and  children,  who 
ere  In  this  war  to  the  flni.sh.  Our  American 
pec  pie  are  utterly  re-solvcd  to  go  on  imtil 
th?y  can  strike  relentless  blows  that  will  as- 
sure a  complete  victory  and  with  It  win  a 
new  d.^y  for  the  lovers  of  freedom  everywhere 
on  the  earth." 

Go.  tell  that  fox  who  has  dared  to  "spit 
straight  into  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.  we 
will  e^ht  with  a  relentless  fury  which  will 
drive  the  ancient  Teutonic  gods  back  cower- 
ing to  their  caves." 


And  we  turn  to  that  dauntless  leader  called 
for  these  times,  the  volcanic  wrath  of  whose 
speech  resounds  like  echoes,  of  the  ancient 
Eebrew  prophets,  whose  words  as  was  said 
of  Job's  "have  kept  men  on  their  feel."  even 
when  Dunkiik's  black  night  caused  trem- 
bling knees  to  sag — we  turn  to  that  Intrepid 
vrorld  statesn^.an  who,  with  our  great  Presi- 
dent sat  in  this  sanctuary  In  that  historic 
pew.  as  he  reverently  worshiped  with  us 
last  Christmas  morning — for  no  reply  to  the 
dictators  would  be  complete  v.ithout  the  voice 
of  Winston  Churchill  whose  pliiates  march 
and  charge  and  smite: 

Tell  that  fox.  thunders  Churchill,  "These 
gangs  of  bandits  have  sought  to  darken  the 
Lght  of  the  World,  have  sought  to  stand  be- 
tween the  common  people  of  all  the  lands  and 
thence  march  forward  into  their  Inheritance. 
They  shall  thenuselves  be  cast  lnio  the  pit  of 
death  and  shame,  and  onlv  when  the  earth 
has  been  cleansed  and  pur:;ed  of  th»ir  crime 
and  of  their  villainy  will  we  turn  from  the 
task  v.'hich  they  have  forced  upon  us.  What- 
ever the  cost  and  the  suffering,  we  will  do  cur 
duty.    GDd  helping  us  to  the  end." 

Tell  that  fox  that  both  his  boast  and  his 
deem  are  found  recorded  in  ancient  words  of 
Sacred  Writ: 

"We  have  made  a  covenant  with  death  and 
wi'h  hell  are  we  in  agreement.  We  hava 
made  lies  our  refuge,  ani  under  falsehoods 
have  we  hid  ourselves.  Eut  thus  salth  the 
Lord  Gcd.  'Your  covenant  v/ith  death  shall 
be  ti^annulled,  your  agreement  with  hell 
sliall  net  stand.  The  hail  shall  svesp  away 
the  refuge  of  lies  and  the  waters  shall  over- 
flow your  hiding  place."  The  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it." 

TZLL    THAT    FOX    Wt    KNOW    WHAT    WE    AM 
nCHTING  TOR 

We  want  nothing  for  ourf>>lves  that  we  do 
not  want  for  all  the  world.  The  war  eims  as 
they  are  emerging  are  more  and  more  sharply 
locvsed  on  the  screen  of  the  future.  We  Join 
the  peoijlcs  cf  the  world  *n  P.-rhtlng  fr r  the 
rights  of  Individuals  and  for  the  conquest  of 
v.fKt  rigli.s  as  meinbvrs  of  the  universal 
brotherhood.  The  attack  on  the  democratic 
revolution  can  only  be  met  by  accelerating 
the  democratic  processes,  by  democratic  pro- 
fessions made  Into  programs.  Those  who  in 
this  epic  day  have  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to 
feel  and  moral  courage  to  fif;ht  vvill  be  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  final  revolution.  Amer- 
ica Is  mobilizing  her  might  to  fiiail  the 
prophecy  engraved  on  her  own  Independence 
Hall  Liberty  Bell: 

"Prcclaim  liberty  unto  all  the  land  and  to 
all  the  Inhabitants  thereof." 

Democracy  has  the  linal  answer  to  the 
world's  struggle  of  ordinary  people  for  a 
better  way  of  life.  Our  o  vn  democracy  mend- 
ing Its  obvious  flav.s  must  go  on  from  po- 
litical freedom  to  economic  freedom.  That  Is 
the  only  kind  of  an  America  God  can  bless. 
There  has  been  something  dreadfully  wrong 
In  a  prosperous  democracy  where  one-third  of 
its  people  are  ill-fed.  Ill-housed,  111-clcthed. 
This  Is  -  battle  for  the  s<iuls  and  bod.es  of 
men.  Back  of  the  bombs  jtnd  airplanes,  sub- 
marines and  battleships,  back  of  the  soldiers 
of  freedom  lying  In  foxholes  in  fetid  Jungles 
and  Infested  swamns.  buck  of  the  men  fight- 
ing on,  arouud,  and  above  the  seven  seas 
against  overwhelming  odds,  gaunt-chcekc-d 
and  tight-lipped,  back  of  these  m  deadly  peril 
on  the  sea.  on  the  la.nd.  In  the  air.  dying  that 
freedom  may  live,  is  the  battle  of  ideas  and 
ideals.  The  annles  locked  in  deadly  struggle 
str.nd  for  different  conceptions  of  the  way  In 
which  human  life  shall  be  ordered  and  con- 
ducted. There  face  each  other  two  different 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  man  and  of  Gcd. 
Thp  real  conflict  is  between  the  powers  of 
darkness  and  the  hosts  of  light.  Humanity 
Is  flghiing  for  Its  life.  It  is  literally  we  or 
they. 

The  outcome  of  this  Ftri;ggle  will  have 
vast  efTect  upon  tlie  next  period  of  Jjuman 
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history.  The  decision  as  It  molds  the  future 
ts  of  Importance  so  stupendous  that  In  com- 
parison all  other  oonslderations  pale  Into 
Inslgnificanr  V.  o  fight  for  a  democi^tic 
way  which  oRi :b  t-Ains  without  chains  Tlie 
dictators  cffer  material  things  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  mental  and  spiritual  fetters. 
The  democratic  heart  and  the  demcxrratic 
world  spurn  siwAi  an  offer  even  from  a  l>ene- 
volent  and  efficient  dictator.  We  refuse  to 
commit  ment^il  and  spiritual  suicide  for 
any  material  mess  of  pottage.  We  confess 
with  shamed  sorrow  that  racial  and  class 
discrimination  has  often  made  den*ocracry's 
coins  ring  like  counterfeits.  Now  that  we 
are  fighting  for  the  extens  ;  ■  ^^  d'i^mocracy 
at  home  and  abrc«d.  Bish  v  h:  miry  Ox- 
nam's  pertinent  and  prophetic  words  deserve 
to  be  written  over  every  doorpost; 

"Our  century  will  be  marked  by  the  ex- 
tension of  freedom  to  all  through  the  Intel- 
ligent cocpeiBtlon  of  these  who  have  ex- 
perienced freedom  and  seek  to  share  it  with 
others;  or  It  will  be  marked  by  tragic  con- 
flict betv.een  the  Ignorant  privileged,  who 
refusing  to  share,  turn  to  force  to  protect 
their  vested  interests,  and  masses  marching 
under  banners  of  the  demagogues  who  pro- 
raise  the  Impossible  and  shcnrt  'You  have 
nothing    to   lo?e   but   ycwr  chains'." 

A.S  never  before,  with  clearer  eyes,  we  see 
that  In  God's  rainbow  of  humanity  there  Is 
no  favored  tint.  "All  Gods  children  got 
wirgs."  Arid  all  those  wings  are  not  white. 
The  white  my.n's  buiden  must  be  Interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  stewardship  of  privilege. 
hte  privilege  to  help  other  peoples  develop 
their  own  wlnps.  Too  often  he  has  clipped 
the  wings  of  other  races  or  tried  to  do  their 
flying  for  them,  bringing  them  good  thinf^s 
ae  a  byproduct  of  his  own  advantage.  He 
has  kept  up  by  keeping  them  down  where 
they  belonged.  In  the  new  day  dawning  all 
that  Is  over.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
for  whom  the  bells  toll  in  the  revolution  now 
sweeping  the  wcrVd.  They  toll  f-r  ^f  those 
who  dare  mass  great  power  for  k-  n  ends 
They  toll  for  all  who  put  up  no-tres{iassing 
signs  based  on  discrimination  of  race  or  claas. 
In  the  new  ▼  orld  a  superiority  complex  will 
be  8S  deadly  aa  smallpox. 

This  is  a  total  war,  for  total  democracy,  for 
total  humanity.  Pearl  Buck  flushes  a  red 
light  to  embattled  democracies  wit.  the  oil 
cf  Asia  in  her  lamp,  as  die  warns:  "Democ- 
racy, if  it  is  to  prevail  at  this  solemn  moment 
in  human  history,  can  do  so  only  if  it  purges 
Itself  of  all  that  which  denies  democracy — 
If  It  dmres  to  act  as  it  belieref  -  Of  coursf 
the  bright  new  world  of  cur  dreams  cannc: 
be  brought  into  being  at  the  mere  waving  cf 
any  perce  wand  But  ancient  and  accepted 
attitudes  can  and  mu?t  change  at  once  u  a 
new  world  of  equality  is  to  be  built  E  •  -v 
creed  and  color  demand  that  they  bf-  v.i  ;  i 
as  ecjua's.  Tliat  is  the  revolution  whicli  is 
on.  The'  four  freedoms  are  net  just  to  be 
set  to  music,  they  must  be  set  to  work.  By 
Its  fruits  is  any  economic  system  to  be  known 
from  now  on. 

President  Roosevelt,  In  Inspiring  words,  has 
sounded  forth  a  trumpet  that  shall  never 
know  retreat,  as  he  declared  to  Congress  and 
to  the  world: 

"In  the  futiore  days  which  we  seek  to  make 
eccure  we  look  forward  to  a  world  founded 
upon  four  efsential  human  freedoms  The 
first  is  fte.  dom  of  speech  and  expression — 
everywhere  in  the  world.  The  second  Is  free- 
<iora  of  every  person  to  worship  God  in  his 
own  way — everywhere  in  the  world  Tlie 
third  is  freedom  from  want,  which,  trans- 
lated into  world  terms,  means  economic  un- 
derstanding which  will  secure  to  every  nation 
a  healty,  pencetirae  life  for  its  InhabitanU— 
everywhere  in  tlie  world.  The  fourth  is  free- 
dom from  fear,  which  translated  into  wor^d 
ttrms.  njeaus  a  world-v.ide  rediiction  of 
armaments  to  such  a  point  and  in  evich  u 
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thorotigh  fashion  that  no  nation  will  t>e  in  a 
I-osition  to  commit  an  act  of  physical  aggres- 
sion against  any  neighbor — emywhere  in  the 
world   " 

That  means  that  If  any  system  leaves 
human  beings,  who  are  willing  to  work  and 
able  to  work,  without  food  and  without 
shelter,  without  optportunity  for  development, 
that  system  Is  built  on  sand;  and  the  storm 
is  on  the  way  which  will  send  it  crashing  to 
the  ground,  and  great  mill  be  the  fall  of  it. 

E:ach  breeze  that  sweeps  the  ocean  bnngs 
tidings  trcm  afar,  said  the  old  m^^ssicnary 
hymn.  Today's  tidinrs  tliat  the  breezes 
iM-ing  is  a  vioScnt  protest  of  the  peoples  of  the 
earih  against  exploitation,  tidings  of  a  stem 
det-crminatlon  to  share  the  good  things  cf  ttoe 
gcx>d  earth.  Every  true  lover  of  mankind  is 
eagerly  deciaring  today,  to  hast«n  the  ccming 
of  that  new  order  is  "My  Fight." 

The  total  victory  for  this  total  war  Is  a 
victory  not  Just  of  tanks  and  planes.  On 
the  earth  plowed  by  Instruments  of  destruc- 
tion and  watered  by  blood  must  spring  a 
harvest  of  the  values,  principles,  fruits,  and 
rights  of  the  good  life.  What  this  crusade 
offers  is  the  chance  of  a  free  world  founded 
on  the  basic  Christian  principles.  That  Is 
the  vision  splendid  glimpsed  by  one  to  whose 
voice  all  Christendom  listens.  Dr.  Temple, 
the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  he  says 
to  the  world-wide  church: 

"If  God  Is  the  Creator  and  Father  of  all 
men.  He  loves  each  one.  If  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Incarnate  Word  cf  God,  and  died  to  save 
each  one — if  there  is  ai'aiiable  to  man 
through  Jesiis  Christ  a  pov.-er  to  live  worth- 
ily as  children  of  Gcd,  then  the  v.^hole  Nazi 
philosophy  of  government  is  false  and  some 
other  is  true." 

It  is  because  the  Christian  Church  has  that 
otlier  conception  which  is  true  that  the 
Archbishop  at  his  enthronement  declared 
that  the  world-wide  Christian  fellctrship  of 
th:  church,  whose  lines  hold  aenrss  all  bar- 
riers and  battles,  is  "the  supreme  new  facf 
in  the  world  today.  It  is  that  universal. 
ecumenical  church  v/hlch  sings  on  aniid  the 
terror  and  havoc  of  days  like  these: 

"These  things  shall  be:  a  loftier  race 

Than  e'er  the  world  liath  known  shall  rise 
■With  flame  of  frc-adom  in  their  soul 
And  light  of  knowledge  In  their  eyes. 

"Nation  with  nation,  land  with  land, 
Inarmed  shall  live  as  comrades  free; 
In  every  heart  and  brain  shall  throb 
The  pulse  of  one  fraternity." 

Here  is  mirrored  God's  plan  for  the  entire 
v.ojld.  If  we  are  for  that.  v.e  are  on  Grod's 
s'de.  It  Is  vain  to  debate  whether  or  not  this 
is  a  holy  war  If  we  pre  fi'-hting  for  mankind 
everywhere  we  are  fighting  lor  holy  objectives, 
we  aie  fighting  for  the  men  and  ^-omeu  and 
children  of  Germany  and  of  Japan  as  well  as 
for  ourselves 

The  new  spirit  which  is  to  change  the  lace 
of  the  world  is  manifested  in  a  recent  state- 
ment bv  'hp  riK^-ors  of  several  English  atiea. 
As  one  rtvi:  ;hose  words,  utterly  devoid  of 
any  suggestion  cf  hate  or  of  vengeance — the 
voice  not  of  church  leaders  but  cf  political 
servants,  elected  heads  of  England  s  devas- 
tsied  cities— it  makes  one  realize  why  an 
Ar.i.  i  r  c  ■-.ni:-v^  fcr.dly  of  the  white  clifig 
'    oi  Djver  v..c;«  ilKse  poignant  lines: 

"I  em  American  bred.  I  ha\>e  seen  much  to 
hate  here  (in  Englnr.di  much  to  forgive:  but 
in  a  world  where  F:  i  i;c.  ,s  finished  and  dead 
I  do  not  wish  to  live." 

But  here  Is  the  declaration  of  the  English 
mayors : 

"To  restrain  aggression  Is  a  Christian  obli- 
gation, to  take  revenge,  never.  Tcxlay  many 
cf  our  homes,  our  cathedrals,  our  schools,  and 
our  factories  are  daaiaged  or  destroyed  by 
war.  but  the  spirit  of  our  people  has  never 
been  higher.  The  destruction  which  we  see 
i..aund  us  presents  an  obligation  to  plan  8::d 


build  a  ncble,  civic,  natioaal,  and  Interna- 

ticnal  life.  In  the  hearu  of  our  people  that 
rebuilding  has  already  begun.  War  Is  teach- 
ing us  that  the  whole  worid  Is  a  unit  In  which 
the  needs  of  each  can  be  met  only  by  taking 
Into  consideration  the  needs  of  all." 

Here  Is  revealed  a  Chris. lanity  which  Judges 
us  and  our  causes  as  well  as  cor  enemies. 
The  world  ^runk  by  science  is  now  one  room 
where  voices  carry  No  nation  aileth  to  Itself. 
An  open  sore  anywhere  poisons  the  arterial 
blood  of  the  world  ignorance,  superstition, 
blighting  poverty  anywhere  is  a  peril  every- 
where. No  one  is  sate  until  all  are  safe. 
Selfish  Isolation  but  builds  vaults  which  will 
prove  to  be  sepulchers  where  the  ve.7  prlvi- 
leces  meant  to  be  guarded  are  smothered  and 
strangled.  All  discrimination  based  on  race. 
color,  or  creed,  in  the  end  proves  to  be  a 
boomerang.  These  are  axioms  of  the  new 
order  which  gleams  through  the  tribulations 
of  today  God  the  Father  of  all  mankind 
Is  for  It.  If  God  Is  for  \is,  who  can  be  against 
us?  T^ls  is  the  faith  humbly,  yet  exultantly. 
In  whtch  we  must  keep  step  as  one  great 
brotherhood  marching  with  undivided  ranks 
toward  the  dawn. 

Tlie  call  of  today  gilds  with  a  new  glory 
every  church  spire,  hallows  with  a  new  splen- 
dor every  church  altar,  lifts  to  a  new  emi- 
nence every  Christian  pulpit.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge which  dynamites  the  calm  conventions 
of  complacent  Christianity.  Btrt  we  must 
beware  lest  we  assume  that  the  rltal  proc- 
lamation of  the  Christian  Church  Is  s.mply 
right  vifTTS.    It  Is  not  that.    It  is  good  news. 

The  chnrch  has  the  secret  of  how  good  men 
can  be  made  tor  the  good  order.  Blue  prints 
for  Utopia  are  futile  unless  matched  with 
white  (;haracteT3.  Oviter  altitudes  depend  on 
Irmer  attlttides  Reformation  never  gets  far 
T^ithout  re^enfrratlcn .  There  mu=t  b;  new 
creatures  for  the  new  creation,  new  minds, 
and  new  hearts  for  the  new  world. 

Knowing  that  this  is  the  victory — even 
o'or  faith  in  God.  tn  our  cauee,  In  the  better 
world,  and  in  better  men — ^we  send  our  reply 
to  the  tyrant's  threats. 

Tell  that  fox  we  know  what  he  is  fighting 
for. 

Tell  that  fox  •we  know  what  we  are  fighting 
for. 

Tell  that  fox  we  know  what  the  final  issue 
of  this  fight  will  be,  because  the  dictators 
are  fighting  the  universe;  they  are  fighting 
the  stars;   they  are  fighting  Gcd. 

■V^ictcr  Htjgo's  comment  on  Napoleon  la 
timely  and  timeless: 

"Was  it  possible  that  Napoleon  should  have 
won?  We  answer.  "No."  Because  of  Well- 
ington? No.  Becauiie  of  Blucher?  No.  Be- 
cause of  God.  Napcieon  had  been  denotuiced 
in  the  infinite,  sluA  his  fall  had  been  decided 
upon.     He  embarrassed  God." 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God  we  set 
up  our  banners  as  we  fieht  for  IndivjduaJ 
freedom  and  against  autocratic  authority; 
as  we  fight  for  responsible  self-expression 
and  against  servile  submission;  as  we  fight 
for  enlightenment  and  truth  and  against 
Ignorance  and  eophisuy;  as  we  fight  for  the 
state  as  the  servant  of  man's  material  and 
spiritual  well-being  and  against  the  stata 
which  decades  man  into  a  regimented  robot; 
as  we  fight  for  that  which  exalts  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  child  of  God  with  an  eternal  des- 
tiny and  against  that  which  debases  per- 
Fonality  into  a  mere  cog  in  a  dictators  totali- 
tarian machine. 

CO,   TEIA.  THAT  FOX 

"I  see  my  call — It  gleams  ahead 
Like  sunshine  through  a  Icophole  shed. 
I  know  my  task.    These  demcms  slain. 
The  sick  earth  shall  grow  sound  again. 

Once  let  them  to  the  grave  be  given 
The  fever  fumes  of  earth  sh  1!  fly 
Up.  soul,  array  theei     Swcrd  from  thigh  I 
To  battle  for  the  heirs  of  heaven  I" 
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Mr.   DOXEY.    Mr.  President 
S.  Kruaht.  executive  ofQcer  of  th( 
.'■issippi  Traveling  Men's  Asscciatiori 
his   associates    have    prepared    a 
.'-"'•^r"-nl  regardipsj   the   aU-impt)r 
I,  p.  of   gasoline  rationing, 

unanancus  consent  to  have  the 
ment    placed   in   the    Appendi>: 
Record. 

T^iere  beiner  no  cbj::>ction.  the 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
Re-qrd,  as  follows: 

In  the  uncertain  cone:  p 

cause    of     th^s     world 
activities   and    many   prolessions   and 
patlons  have  been  h.^rd  hit     Mcst 
liave  been  anr.cag  people  who  had  p 
tktU  which  could  be  readily  adapted 
war    effort   where    they    were    most 
Kcwevcr.    In    this   great   shuffling   of 
t)eing«  and  their  American  way  of  liv 
have  come  to  one  group  which   is 
threatened   and   who    maintain   a 
portant  part  In  the  living  economic 
of  our  Naticn. 

This  group  is  the  traveling  sales 
men  ufco  have  carried  the  aavance  o! 
za'ion  in  recent  years  Into  the  far-fluK 
ners  of  o"ir  Nation      These  men  sine 
the    turn   of    the   century   carried    th^ 
cf    e!ecirlctty    l.nto    every    city,    tow 
hamlet     Tcday  even  our  farmers  hav( 
to    know    the   conveniences    that   car 
from  many  appliances  which  make  li 
livable.     Even  these  things  have   to 
and  taken  by  perronal  contact  to  the 
The  automobile  Industry  started  ami 
Jeers  of  per.plf»  who  said  It  would  neve 
Tcday  it  has  been  built  to  an  industry 
Is  turning  cut  the  gre.Tte.-t  part  of 
production,  because  saleomen  went 
•old  the  public  automobiles. 

Every   retail   business    in   our   coun 
matter  how  small,  has  been  dcpendenjt 
th- se  men  to  come  and  ndvlse  with  t 
t(i  t^.elr  stock  of  good*  ar.d  what  to  sel 
publ  c     They   have  come  to  know   t 
dependable     businessmen:     their    ad  f 
sought  and  accepted.     And  not  only 
businessmen      lock    to    them    for 
advice,  but  they  look  to  them  fcr 
thtir  opinions  on  world  events,  knowl 
they  c-ime  in  contact  with  many 
c'  -'  wa.ks  of  lile  and  knowing  th 

c  -    on    valuali'.e   infor-Tiatlon 

gxrd  cf  cur  country. 

The  traveling  salesman   has  alwav 
as  a  representative  of  the  retailer  a 
consumer  to  the  manufacturer.     He 
the   representative   of   the   manufact 
the  retailer  and  the  general  public. 
Itib   he   has  become   a  general   ccuns 
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econouiic  conditions  as  well  as  local 
tioru  which  extt  from  time  to  time 

He  u  the  biggest  factor  In  susuiui 
lie   morale   as  he   contacts   the   publ 
sonaily  and  carries  optimism  and  g 
lowshlp  at  all  times. 

Tli;s  "roup  of  men  who  occupy  such 
-  :       -^  m  our  economic  st.'uc: 

m:c  annihilation.  The  r 
g"t>  rationing  are  so  stringent  as  t 
thes«  men  off  cf  th?  highways  and  r 
cur  Nation.    This  group  of  meu  hav 
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discriminated  r^plnst:  their  entire  livelihood 
and  the  service  which  they  render  depends 
upon  their  traveling  the  highways  and  by- 
vays.  They  are  net  trained  for  any  other 
type  of  work.  We  must  Investigate  at  once 
and  give  these  meu  at  least  an  essential 
•mount  to  continue  carrying  out  the  mai>y 
■errices  which  they  are  rendering 

The  many  reforms  the  Government  has  In- 
stituted as  measures  have  met  wholeheart- 
fdiy  with  this  group  of  men  who  control  to 
a  great  degree  the  public  thinking  of   this 
country.     They   have  backed  up  every  pro- 
,    eram  which  the  Government  has  instituted. 
I    We   must  watch   such   things  as  these  dis- 
I    criminations  in  order  that  our  prcgrams  to 
i    curb  Inflation  do  not  react  in  sucli  a   way 
I    which   will  undermine  the  entire  economic 
foundation  of  our  country. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LlSlLKHiLL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SEJIATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TE3 

Saturday.  November  21   (.legislative  day 
of  Tuesday  November  17).  1S42 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  C. 
Grew,  formtir  Ambassador  to  Japan,  be- 
fore an  O.  C.  D.  audience  at  Omaha. 
Nebr..  at  an  evening  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 19  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Since  my  return  to  the  United  States  after 
several  montt.s  of  virtual  imprisonment  in 
Tokyo.  I  have  taSen  every  opportunity  to  Im- 
press upon  the  American  people  the  nature 
of  the  enemy  which  confronts  ihem  in  the 
Orient.  I  have  visited  a  good  many  cities 
and  5poken  to  thousands  of  Americans.  And 
I  have  heard  all  too  often  the  expression  of 
a  belief  whicli  holds  great  danger  for  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations — great 
danger  for  our  common  cause  This  belief 
Is  that  we  can  easily  defeat  Japan  when  we 
get  around  to  it.  Such  a  belief  can  arise 
only  from  Ignorance — Ignorance  of  Japan's 
purposes.  Japans  methods,  and  Japan's  fight- 
ing machine.  One  of  the  fallacies  on  which 
this  belief  is  founded  is  the  notion  that  be- 
cause he  is  snail  of  stature  the  Japanese 
soldier  can  easily  be  defeated  once  we  make 
U'    cur  minds  to  it. 

Perhaps  no  more  effective  refutation  of 
this  mistaken  notion  could  be  found  than 
the  experience  of  an  American  Army  ofQcer 
who  served  as  a  company  officer  with  a  Jap- 
anese  infantry   regiment   several   years  ago. 

This  officer,  rep<>rtlng  on  one  of  the  many 
maneuvers  wh;ch  the  troops  engaged  In  dur- 
ing his  relativi;ly  brief  stay  with  them,  tells 
hew  they  started  out  In  a  driving  rain  one 
evening  for  a  ciunp  25  miles  away.  The 
march  was  cvur  at  7  the  ncrt  morning— a 
march  undertaken  In  a  steady  downpour. 
On  arrival  the  troops  were  set  to  work  clean- 
ing equipment   for  Inspection   at   noon. 

After  2  days  of  hard  work  at  firing  prac- 
tice and  combit  problems,  the  25-mile  hike 
b.  ck  was  beg\in  at  4  In  the  morning  and 
completed  in  a  burning  heat  at  2  o'clock 
that  afternoon.  When  the  battalion  was 
dismissed,  the  commander  of  one  company 


dcuble-timed  his  weary  men  three  times 
around  the  area  of  the  barracks.  When  the 
American  officer  a&ked  the  reason  for  this 
unusual  procedure,  the  commander  replied: 
"T  want  to  prove  to  them  that  they  still  have 
lets  of  'go'  in  them." 

It  is  that  jplrlt.  that  determination  to  en- 
dure beyond  the  point  of  apparent  endurance 
which  we  have  to  deal  with  la  the  Japanese 
enemy. 

The  same  American  officer  tells  how  this 
gruelling  training  grew  steadily  more  rigcr- 
cus  until  It  was  climaxed  by  operations  so 
tiring  that  soldiers  slept  while  they  marched 
and  one  lieutenant  woke  up  only  whon  he 
walked  squarely  into  a  lumber  pile  at  the 
side  cf  the  road.  A  4-day  period  of  military 
exercises  began  with  a  march  lasting  29  hours 
without  interruption  fcr  sloep.  After  a  brief 
pause,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  take  up  de- 
fensive positions,  and  at  nightfall  virtually 
every  man  not  on  post  as  sentry  was  put  at 
patrolling  duty  of  some  scrt. 

"Why  not  let  seme  of  the  men  sleep?"  the 
American  officer  Inquired. 

■'That  Is  not  necessary."  a  Japanese  officer 
told  h.m.  "They  already  know  how  to  sleep. 
They  need  training  in  hew  to  stay  awake." 

Through  training,  through  such  toughen- 
ing processes  and  through  maneuvers  so 
realistic  that  deaths  often  result,  the  Jap- 
anese soldier  has  been  made  as  formidcble 
a  fighter  as  any  In  the  world.  In  the  type 
of  Jungle  fighting  ct  which  he  excels,  his 
small  stature  may  even  be  an  advantage  to 
him.  Certainly  his  ability  to  exist  on  meager 
rations  and  food  that  would  be  ccnsldereu 
dangercusly  Inadequate  fcr  our  forces  sim- 
plifies the  problem  cf  supply  which  is  a  basic 
consideration  in  military  operations. 

But  what  gives  the  Jr-panese  soldier  his 
strength,  this  endurance? 

Observers  are  agreed  that  the  emotional  at- 
titude which  we  call  morale  has  been  so  cul- 
tivated by  Incessant  training  from  childhood 
that  the  Japanese  fighter  considers  no  h  )nor 
so  great  as  that  of  giving  his  life  for  his  ci  un- 
tiy  For  In  Japan  It  Is  a  matter  of  social — or 
perhaps  we  should  say  tribal — prestige  fir  a 
man  to  go  into  uniform.  His  departure  for 
military  training  or  for  regular  duty  with 
the  Army  is  always  the  occasion  ef  a  celeora- 
tlcn.  This  m.uch,  at  least,  of  feudalism  re- 
mains In  Japanese  civilization — that  the 
fighting  man  is  the  person  cf  highest  prestige 
in  the  community.  It  is  a  privilege  fcr  a 
Japanese  to  Join  the  Army. 

Japanese  officers,  when  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  hardihood  of  their  men. 
Insisted  that  it  was  due  to  the  flag  carriel  at 
the  head  of  the  regiment  during  marches. 
The  flag,  they  claimed,  represented  the  In- 
carnation of  imperial  divinity;  it  symbolized 
the  supreme  ruler  of  the  race  in  whose  name 
the  fighting  was  to  be  done. 

It  takes  no  profound  knowledge  of  psy- 
chology to  recognize  that  men  who  liave 
this  personal  conviction,  this  devotion  o  a 
cause  which  however  mistaken  or  even  mis- 
understood can  be  personified  and  thus  re- 
duced to  human  terms — It  takes  no  prof o and 
knowledge  to  appreciate  the  Importance  In 
terms  of  military  strength  of  such  an  atti- 
tude. 

In  order  to  strengthen  this  sense  of  per- 
sonal devotion,  the  Japanese  soldier  is 
taught  to  revere  his  rifle  as  the  old  eaniMral 
revered  his  sword.  The  Issuing  of  rifle:  to 
new  conscripts  is  made  a  ritual  In  the 
Japanese  Army.  Tlie  company  is  lined  up 
while  the  commanding  officer  explains  the 
honor  of  being  entrusted  with  the  rifle. 
The  samurai  regarded  his  sword  as  his  s)ul; 
so  must  the  modern  soldier  regard  his  itfle, 
he  says.  Then  each  man,  as  his  nam.;  is 
called,  steps  forward,  bows  deeply  to  the 
rifle,  receives  It,  raises  It  with  a  dedicatory 
movement  to  his  forehead,  and  steps  back 
Into  line. 

The  results  of  this  training  may  be  isen 
In     the     uuprecedeutsd    militaiy     victcrie* 
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Japwin  has  enjoyed  with!n  the  past  year. 
Within  a  period  of  4  months  the  Japanese 
Invaded  the  PhUipplnes.  Malaya  B;:: 
Borneo.  Sumatra.  Java,  and  n.  .;. .  .  r 
Islands  of  the  Paciflc.  They  occupied  Hong 
Kong  and  one  of  the  world's  greatest  naval 
iMGee,  Singapore,  which  had  been  thought 
Impregnable.  Within  a  porloc  of  4  months 
they  had  gained  control  of  an  area  extending 
more  than  3. (XX)  miles  beyond  their  home 
Islands.  They  had  gained  control  over  the 
huge  and  vital  supplies  of  rubber,  tin,  oil, 
rice. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  these  victories  were  anytlilng  short  cf 
phenomenal.  Let  us  not  suppose  that  they 
were  made  pcs;.lble  by  luck  or  even  by  the 
Initial  treachery  with  which  they  were 
launched.  Let  us  face  the  fact  cf  over- 
whelming defeat  in  order  that  we  may  be 
honest  with  ourselves — In  order  that  we  may 
fully  understand  the  strength  cf  the  enemy 
we  have  to  deal  with. 

And  let  us  not  suppose  that  having  gained 
this  immensely  wealthy  empire — this  terri- 
tory with  hil  its  resources  fcr  which  they 
have  been  longing  for  years — let  us  not  sup- 
pose that  the  Japanese  are  simply  waiting  for 
us  to  come  back  and  take  it  after  we  have 
polished  off  the  war  against  Germany. 

Far  from  It.  The  Japanese  are  feverishly 
developing  the  resources  they  have  taken  in 
order  to  build  up  a  mighty  armament  to 
repel  anv  foe.  They  are  rebuilding  roads  and 
bridges,  extending  power  plants,  drllUng  oil 
wells,  operating  the  mines.  They  have  even 
projected  a  railroad  from  Shanghai  to  Singa- 
pore In  order  to  reduce  their  dependence 
upon  sea  traffic.  The  rubber,  the  tin,  the  oil 
are  being  converted  as  rapidly  as  they  can  ^ 
convert  them — and  the  Japanese  are  inde- 
fatigable workers — Into  Instruments  cf  war. 

Every  week,  every  day  that  passes  with  the 
Japanese  in  control  of  these  riches  prolongs 
the  war  in  the  Orient,  increases  the  difficulty 
of  our  task,  and  in  effect  demands  the  sacri- 
fice of  more  American  lives.  For  every  day 
of  occupation  gives  the  Japanese  a  chance  to 
exploit  their  resources  and  consolidate  their 
gains. 

Every  day  the  hordes  of  admlnlstratorr  who 
have  descended  upon  the  lands  oi  the  Pacific 
taste  the  pleasures  of  appropriating  the  riches 
which  generations  of  enterprise  have  built  up. 
They  see  taking  shape  under  their  hands  an 
empire  so  richly  endowed  that  to  exploit  it 
after  the  ruthless  fashion  they  have  deter- 
mined on,  without  thought  of  the  welfare  of 
the  native  peoples  v.'ho  toll  for  them,  would 
make  Japan  mistress  of  half  the  world  and  an 
ever-present  threat  to  the  rest. 

We  know,  from  the  accounts  which  have 
leaked  out  of  the  occupied  areas,  what  such 
conquest  means.  It  envisions  the  complete 
Japanization  of  the  conquered  lands  and 
people.  Yet  not  quite  complete.  For  while 
the  natives  are  forced  to  work  for  the  master 
race,  while  the  economic  life  Is  entirely 
under  Japanese  domination,  while  the  na- 
tives are  taught  the  Japanese  language  In 
order  that  they  may  understand  the  com- 
mands of  their  masters  and  be  influenced 
by  the  spurious  history  they  teach — an  Im- 
passable gulf  separates  them  from  the  con- 
querors. They  can  never  hope  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  oi  Japanese.  The 
whole  burden  of  Japan's  so-called  cultviral 
program  in  the  conquered  lands  is  to  leach 
their  own  uniqueness  as  the  divinely  or- 
dained master  race,  and  the  obligation  of 
the   conquered   to   accept   this   difference. 

If  we  alli  V  '•  '^  conqueror  to  feed  upon 
the  riches  n(  A-  i  ;n  the  hope  that  he  will 
not  make  the  n-  "-:  "l  his  oppcrtunities  to 
entrench  and  strengthen  himsell — if  we  be- 
lieve that  he  will  not  address  every  ounce 
of  his  energy  to  consolidating  hie  gains  and 
exploiting  his  riches— then  we  shall  have 
made  a  mistake  which  can  never  be  expunged 
from  the  pages  of  history.    To  our  children 


the  words  Japan  ai^.d  Asia  may  become  sy- 
DO£tymous,  and  for  ceniunes  to  come  the  fear 
of  this  powerful  enemy  ui  r  - ;  the  Pacific 
will  make  Impossible  a  if  .  i  to  the  ways 
of  peace  America  w  ;j  ;ir;  iif  remain  an 
armed  camp.  The  ie^  ^i  .i;'..^.„:i  will  hang 
over  us  like  the  sword  of  Damocles.  Peace 
wiM  br  nr.'iv  ri  v,----d-— r.rver  ar.  experience 
o:    :■,    r-,  ...::  \ 

Let  us  make  no  mistake:  Fcr  total  victory 
we  must  have  total  sacrifice,  here  and  now. 
The  Japanese  Is  a  thorough  i.  o  rutliiess  foe, 
and  nothing  less  than  all  rw  cl^^ii.  all  our 
determination,  will  bnnr  !>•  ic>  and  security 
in  our  time.  At  this  m  -  r;  ment  thou- 
sands— yes.  millions — of  J  ;  .  :  t  soldiers,  ad- 
ministrators and  merchaius  are  swarming 
over  the  conquered  lands,  entrenching  them- 
selves against  the  struggle  with  lu  which 
they  know  WiU  come.  No  one  here  tonight 
can  afford  to  give  less  than  all  his  energy 
to  assist  In  their  utter  defeat. 

The  future  Is  theirs  or  otirs.  There  Is  no 
ether  choice. 


Freight  Kate  Ad!U5tments 


EXIENSIOK  <jl-    1.LMA}-:KS 


HON.  LLOYD  SPENCER 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  23  (legislatii'e  day  of 
Tuesday,  Noi'cinber  17) ,  1942 

Mr.  SPENCFR      Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  cci:  /  o  ha^•e  printed  in 
V:v  r;r  'ofd  :i  >[ulf'm''iil  ;)\  H.-n.  Homer 
M.  Auiiuio,  GoVt; nui  ui  AiKa.i\>d.s,  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
at  a  hearing  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
November  18.  1942,  on  the  subject  of 
freight  rate  adjustments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  very  happy  to  appear  at  this  hearing 
as  chief  executive  of  ray  State.  The  Intrica- 
cies of  the  freight  rate  structure  are  stich 
that  I  may  not  attempt  to  qualify  as  a  rate 
expert.  It  Is  of  keen  interest  to  Arkansas 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  of  its  own  initiative  decided  to  ascertain 
what  may  be  wrong  with  this  territorial 
freight  rate  adjustment.  Tlie  effect  of  freight 
rates  is  not  without  my  knowledge  as  I  have 
participated  In  a  great  many  discussions 
dealing  with  this  problem  as  a  member  of 
the  Southern  Governors  Conference.  That 
conference  has  given  this  question  active 
fetudy  and  consideration.  From  the  infor- 
mation I  have  it  appears  that  certain  parts 
of  this  Nation  are  lavored  with  transpor.a- 
tlon  costs  so  much  lower  than  our  section 
that  it  is  questionable  whether  under  the 
present  theory  of  rate  making  the  natural 
resources  of  our  section  may  tie  developed 
and  processed  within  our  area  under  such 
circumstances  as  will  permit  distribution  of 
the  products  throughout  the  Nation  on  a 
basis  competitlv"  -s-.h  similar  production 
in  other  section'^ 

I  am  a  native  .^r;...r 
have   been   tucli    • ; 
observe  for  ma:       v 


.:  .i:  •:.  :ny  experiences 
;  I  :  a,t  been  able  to 
.^'-  the  lack  of  normal 
development  of  i::ciu:-.ry  in  our  State.  I  have 
spent  many  years  in  the  field  of  insurance 
and  for  7  years  prior  to  becoming  Governor 
was  collector  of  Internal  revenue  for  Arkan- 
.-!-  "Hiese  activities  permitted  a  general 
i-'. udv  cf  our  situation. 


Srr.ce  assuming  direction  of  our  Suhf  hi- 
fairs,  most  of  my  time  has  been  sjient  ux 
the  interest  of  the  development  of  industry 
and  agriculture  within  our  boundertes.  Mf 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  caused  in  t  i 
in  contact  with  industry  and  in  ma:.j  i- 
stances  the  cost  of  transportation  has  cieate^l 
a  barrier  which  In  Itself  has  retarded  cur 
efforts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  Naticn  should  not 
be  developed  sccticnally  but  rather  upon  a 
national  basis  and  to  my  mind,  at  least,  wa 
cannot  have  this  national  development  as 
long  as  we  divide  the  Nation  into  terrltorle* 
with  varied  levels  of  freight  rates.  I  aoi 
hopeful  that  as  a  result  of  this  Investigation, 
the  Commission  In  Its  mature  Judgment  will 
find  that  net  only  the  present  but  the  post- 
war development  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  the 
p)Ost-war  situation  confronting  employables 
will  warrant  equal  treatment  as  to  trantpcr- 
tation  costs  to  all  parts  of  the  territory  In- 
volved. 

We  have  a  number  of  industries  in  Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 
constructed  and  operated  solely  fur  the 
manufacture  of  commodities  to  be  used  tor 
war  purposes.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
Nation  if  these  large  factories  and  their 
equipment  may  not  be  used  for  peacetime 
manufacture  after  we  have  won  the  victory 
In  this  great  conflict  In  v.hich  we  are  engaged. 

The  most  Important  feature  connected, 
with  the  conversion  of  these  plants  to  peace- 
time use  Is  that  even  before  the  war  Is  over 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  adapta- 
bility of  these  plants  for  the  production  of 
certain  commodities,  and  this  may  not  be  In- 
telligently decided  unless  there  are  available 
freight  rat3s  on  whatever  goods  may  eco- 
nomically be  produced  so  that  the  products 
may  be  distributed  throughout  the  country 
on  a  basis  competitive  not  only  with  like  In- 
dustry but  with  Industry  manufacturing 
competing  commodities.  By  this  1  mean  that 
we  should  not  wait  until  the  post-war  period 
to  establish  such  freight  rates,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  used  until  that  time.  If  we 
have  the  same  level  of  class  rates,  mile  lor 
mile,  throughout  the  entire  area,  and  a  uni- 
form classification,  an  intelligent  survey  may 
be  made. 

This  Ehould  permit  the  workers  in  these 
plants  to  remain  in  the  area  and  have  em- 
ployment in  the  same  locations;  otherwise, 
we  will  have  a  deluge  of  movement  of  popu- 
lation back  to  the  lar{,e  centers,  or  an  insur- 
mountable relief  burden. 

The  Southwest  is  ideally  located  geographl- 
cally  and  climatically  for  industrial  develop- 
ment .  A  great  deal  of  our  raw  materials  have 
been  produced  with  labor  paid  at  or  near 
common-labor  wages  and  the  manulacture 
has  occurred  outside  of  our  State.  The  result 
(3f  this  Is  that  we  are  kept  poor.  The  higher 
Income  which  accompanies  skiUed  labor 
wages  permits  greater  social  and  other  de- 
velopments in  the  manufacturing  areas. 

POWER 

Tiicre  Is  and  will  be  ample  power  available 
In  the  Southwest  for  industrial  development. 
Hydroelectric  power  has  been  and  Is  being 
developed  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Arkansas 
has  two  great  hydroelectric  dams  on  the 
Ouachita  River  contributing  to  the  State's 
power  system.  Under  construction  In  Ar- 
kansas is  the  hydroelectric  power  plant  at 
Norfork  which  will  prcvlde  120.000  kilowatt*. 
ahd  this  will  be  increased  through  congres- 
sional action  authorizing  construction  by 
bO':  r-DO  ivl  vatif 

It  Is  a  known  fact  that  the  southwestern 
region  has  the  greatest  reserve  of  natural  gas 
available  in  the  Nation.  The  estimated 
reserve  In  the  fields  of  south  Arkansas  alone 
Is  approximately  1.000,000.000,000  cubic  i'eet, 
and  exploration  now  In  progress  may  extend 
these  estimates  In  the  very  near  future  This 
gas  carries  a  large  hydrogen-sulflte  contonl. 
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Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  have  a 
reserves.     In  Aikansas  alone  the  coa 
r T  deposiia  are  in  excess  ct  8CO.0OO 
My  information  is  that  the  principa 
fur  cur  coal  is  in  Kansas.  Nebraska 
I  am   told  this  is  due   to  the  diffc 
freight  rates.  Arkansas  mines  agaiij 
producing  mines,  and  we  cannot  ma 
cf  the  Mississippi  River.     If  we  ma 
I.rivlleged  to  market  our  coal  as  su 
rot   particularly   ?l£rired   provided 
Industrialize   our   section    in   such 
thai  '%e  may  use  our  coal  at  home. 
the  other  must  occur.     This  coal  cai 
verted    into   electric    power,    which 
transported  by  wire  and  thereby  av 
high  freight  rates  en  coal,  and  ur 
ihis  will  ccctir  unless  our  freight 
adjusted. 

PETKOLEt::.! 

The  Southwest  is  the  greatest  prcjducer  of 
petroleum.  Each  of  the  four  Sta  :es  is  a 
heavy  producer.  Aikansas  produces  great 
quantities  of  petroleum.  The  rallrDads  are 
not  hauling  as  much  petroleum  as  they 
t-hctild  A  great  deal  of  it  is  movmi;  by  pipe 
line,  seme  of  it  by  water,  and  two  •:•  ■  :pe 
lints  are  new  under  construction  ..  -  -he 
State  There  can  only  be  one  rea^cii  tor  this, 
and  that  is  that  the  rail  transportation  costs 
are  sufficiently  high  that  o:her  nodes  of 
transportation  are  war.  anted  econorutally. 
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Bauxite   Is   a   mineral   which    in 


emergencies  such  as  the  present  lias  been 
found  to  be  invaluable  Arkansas  produce; 
DO  percent  of  the  Nation's  output  The 
aluminum  which  is  made  from  b  luxite  is 
vital  to  many  industries.  The  min>s  are  in 
the  center  of  the  State.  Our  oeaceiime  pro- 
iluction.  over  a  period  of  years,  averaged 
nbout  475.000  tons  annually  Thus  year  we 
will  produce  1.000  000  tons  and  in  1943  ap- 
proximately 2000000  tons 

There  ha5  been  constructed  andj  no'.v  In 
rperat:on  a  plant  at  Bauxite.  Ark  fir  the 
production  of  alumina  and  due  to  t  le  avail- 
able water  and  power,  a  plant  has  bren  con- 
Btrxicted  and  is  operating  at  a  point  near 
Malvern  and  Hot  Springs  to  con'  ert  this 
alumina  into  aluminum  All  these  materials 
are  being  used  in  the  viar  effort.  Pri;r  to  the 
war  the  only  benefit  cur  State  den  ed  from 
this  mineral  was  the  production  ol  the  ore 
and  most  of  this  is  done  by  labor  pa.d  at 
practically  common  Inbcr  wages  The  ore 
was  then  taken  to  East  St.  Louis.  *hcre  it 
was  converted  into  alumina  and  :!■  r.  M^ccn 
to  eastern  plants  for  manufacture  :\n- 

Ished  products.  In  other  words,  we  i).odured 
the  ore.  and  the  manufacture  into  seraiftn- 
ished  end  finished  articles  occurrec  ouuide 
of  cur  State 

If  this  continued  we  would  ultim.  itely  de- 
rude  cur  Slate  of  bauxite  v.i-h  -  appre- 
ciable resulting  value  to  u>  v.:.  lie  war 
ia  over  these  plants  should  continue  :o  oper- 
ate for  peacetime  purptises  and  the*  cannot 
do  this  successfully  unless  cur  freight  rate 
adjustment  is  such  as  will  permit  -ompetl- 
tioa  with  plants  m  other  locutions  using  lor- 
c!gn  ore.  The  pes  and  pans  and  aluminum 
parts  cf  airplanes,  radios,  and  othei  articles 
should  very  well  be  manufactureo  in  our 
State. 
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There  are  mauv  ci'ii.modities  wiiitf.  s^ 


uld 


be   manufactured    completely    ■- 

W«  have  cotton  and  no  large   cotiJa  mills. 


national 


Our  cotton  1?  shipped  outside  of  the  State 
and  all  that  we  have  in  the  way  of  manu- 
facture is  the  products  of  the  seed.  I  think 
reasonable  end  ncndiscrimtnatory  freight 
rates  would  permit  manufacture  of  our  cot- 
ton, limestone,  clays,  marble,  zinc,  lead,  and 
many  other  resources  within  cur  State  and 
the  Southwe:-:t  generally  and  the  manufac- 
tured products  distributed  throughout  the 
area   lnvolve<l   in    these   proceedings. 

The  fact  that  the  Southeastern  and  South- 
western States  have  introduced  their  evi- 
dence separately  here  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  a  divergence  of  views.  The  South - 
em  Govemois  Conference  Includes  the  States 
of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma.  Louisiana  and  Texas 
and  it  is  the  recorded  view  of  the  confer- 
ence that  disi:riminntions  affecting  the  South- 
east and  ScLthwest  are  having  like  effect 
en  both  region*  as  is  indicated  in  resolution 
adopted  at  its  Hot  Springs  meeting.  April 
19  21.  1942.  copy  of  which  is  here  presented 
and  made  a  part  of  my  testimony. 

In  conclu.slon  I  want  to  again  express  to 
the  Commisjiion  my  appreciation  for  the  op- 
portunity cf  appealing  and  advising  ycu  of 
my  views  di  regard  to  the  fcltuatioa  con- 
fronting our  State  and  the  Southwest  from  a 
transportation  viewpoint  in  its  relation  to 
development.  As  I  said  at  the  outset.  I  am 
not  a  rate  exoert  but  it  is  plain,  to  me  at  least, 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  our 
present  freight-rate  adjustment  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  discriminations  which  exi.st 
will  be  quickly  removed  so  that,  with  the  fine 
rail  and  highway  systems  we  have  operating 
in  and  through  our  State  and  the  South- 
west, the  markets  of  the  North  and  East  may 
be  made  economically  accessible  to  the  prcxi- 
ucts  of  our  agriculture,  mineral,  and  forestry 
resources,  when  processed  at  or  near  their 
source. 


?raise  the  l,o.d  and  Pa-<  tii;-  ■'«  n-.n- .in.ri 


on 


RECORD 

The  Tragedy  of  t^"  R.:!!'VMr":::  F!.■^-o  - 
The  Peop'*"  Are  .>Kti-ued  on  the  \ii:.r 
of  Dl;reauc»-a^;> 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  VICTOR  WiCK£RSHA>i 

OF    OKL.AHOM.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23.  1942 

M  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
dt.^iif  lu  present  to  the  House  the  song 
"Praise  the  Lord  and  Pass  the  Ammuni- 
tion" giving  credit  to  the  one  who  ut- 
tered the  prayer  upon  wh'ch  the  song 
was  based,  and  to  the  one  who  composed 
this  popular  song: 

Words  to  Praise  the  L-osd  and  Pass  the 

Ammunition 

Dcwn  went  the  gunner,  a  bullet  ^t.s  his  fate, 

Down   went    the   gunner   and   the   gunner's 

mate; 
Up  Jumped  the  sky  pilot  gave  the  boys  a  look 
end   manned   the   gun   himself   as  he 
laid  aside  the  book. 

SKOtmNG 

Praise  the  Lord  and  pass  the  ammunition. 
Praise  the  Lord  and  priss  the  ammunition. 
Praise   the   Lord  and  pass   the  ammunition, 

and  we  will  all  stay  free. 
Praise    the    Lord    and    swing    into    position; 
Cant  afford  to  be  a  politician. 
Praise  the  Lord;  we  are  all  between  perdition 

and  the  deep  blue  sea. 
Yes;  the  sky  pilot  saic  It; 
Ycu've  got  to  give  hlra  credit  for  a  son  of  a 

gun  of  a  gunner  was  he 
Shouting  pr:ase  the  Lord,  we  are  on  a  mighty 

mission;  all  aboard,  we  are  not  a  going 

fLshin^;; 
Praise   the  Ix)rd  and   pass  the  ammunition 

and  we  will  all  stay  free. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H'  N  CHAR'ES.\.  FIUMLCi^ 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  November  23,  1942 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remaiks.  I 
am  including  an  editorial  from  the  dean 
of  editorial  writers  of  Verm.ont,  one 
Hon.  Luther  B.  Johnson,  former  chair- 
man of  the  State  board  of  education 
and  long-time  authority  on  many  mat- 
ters of  practical  importance  to  his 
readers,  who  are  le?ion. 

I  am  particularly  interested  to  include 
this  editorial  for  that  I  think  my  friend 
Luther  has  an  idea  that  I  went  off  "half- 
cocked"  some  months  ago  when  I  pioph- 
esied  exactly  what  has  happened  in 
re  rationing  and  price  control  and  regi- 
mentation run  riot  in  an  attempt  to  set 
up  or  reestablish  an  N.  R.  A.  under  any 
name — but  not  to  "smell  as  sweet." 

The  fact  is  that  each  and  every  one  of 
these  conditions  about  which  the  editor 
complains  could  and  should  have  been 
•avoided. 

NO    REAL    SHORTAGES 

These  is  no  shortage  of  essential  gas.  cr 
fuel  oil,  or  rubber.  There  need  have 
been  no  shortage  of  any  necessity,  and  so- 
one  might  go  on  almost  without  limit. 

Some  of  us  fought  for  years  for  an 
appropriation  to  be  expended  to  build  up 
stock  piles  of  all  these  strategic  and  es- 
sential materials.  This  is  a  matter  cf 
record.  We  were  impeded  and  hindered 
at  every  step. 

Congress  has  furnished  the  money 
necessary,  but  bureaucrats  drunk  witn 
power  and  their  desire  to  realize  their 
ovm  ambition  have  multiplied  the  un- 
necessary employment  of  needless  mil- 
lions, expanded  the  fields  of  their  mis- 
managed operations  and,  gen;raily 
speaking,  have  made  a  bad  matter  very 
much  worse. 

The  bureaucrats  thought  that  some  of 
Us  were  talking  for  preelection  purposes 
when  we  said  that  the  people  had  lost 
confidence  in  their  leaders.  I  mean  lead- 
ers on  the  domestic  front. 

LOST  CONFIDENCE 

I  agree  v/ith  the  statement  that  the 
surest  way  to  destroy  the  morale  of  a 
people  is  to  cause  the  masses  to  lose  con- 
fidence in  their  leaders.  But  it  has  hap- 
p)ened  and  the  responsibility  is  or.  the 
heads  of  the  bureaucrats.  It  would  do  a 
few  men  in  office  good,  men  who  are  is- 
suing edicts  one  day,  only  to  contradict 
themselves  the  next,  or  who  are  circulat- 
ing reports  that  fact-finding  proves  to 
be  untrue,  to  spend  some  time  incognito 
among  the  people.  They  would  find  that 
suspicion  and  indifference  is  rapidly  be- 
coming rampant  because  of  mistiTist 
through  the  failure  to  deal  frankly  and 
honestly  with  the  people. 

Without  exception.  99.9  percent  of  our 
citizens   are   loyal  Americans   who   are 
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willing  to  sacrifice  all  to  win  the  war; 
but  the  majority  highly  resent  being 
treated  by  officials  as  though  they  were 
children.  It  is  foolish  for  officials  to 
assume  the  people  are  unaware  of  what 
is  taking  place.  This  is  not  so  if  the 
remarks  of  the  men  on  the  street  mean 
anything  or  the  vote  of  November  3  is  a 
sign. 

No  one  can  mix  with  the  multitudes 
today  and  listen  to  the  comments  on 
gasoline,  rubber,  sugar,  and  other  phases 
of  rationing  as  well  as  the  general  plans 
for  regimentation  (^t  '.'ii  N:;  ;on  without 
a  realization  that  L.ic  A:neiican  people 
are  not  dumb  as  to  many  things,  nor  are 
they  ignorant  as  to  the  artificial  causes 
that  lie  back  of  much  that  they  are  being 
at  present  forced  to  accept. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  warns, 
"More  rubber  for  the  scrap  pile  or  less 
gasoline."  Gasoline  is  a  domestic  pro- 
duction while  rubber  was  formerly  im- 
ported. The  newspapers  are  publishing 
information  to  the  effect  that  while  fill- 
ing stations  in  the  rationing  districts 
periodically  lack  gasoline,  yet  the  storage 
tanks  in  those  same  areas  are  overflow- 
ing, wiih  barges  tied  up  at  docks  and  tank 
cars  on  sidings  unable  to  unload  for  lack 
of  storage  space. 

While  an  acute  rubber  shortage  came 
as  the  result  of  the  Pacific  war,  yet 
months  have  passed  and  we  seem  to  be 
no  nearer  relieving  the  situation  than  at 
the  start.  We  hear  the  question  often 
asked  on  the  street,  "Are  there  those  who 
intend  and  are  planning  that  there  shall 
be  a  continued  shortage?  If  not,  why 
have  no  substitutes  been  forthcoming?" 

There  are  no  lengths  to  which  cur  peo- 
ple will  not  go  to  win  the  war,  but  artifi- 
cial and  planned  scarcities  and  needless 
rationing  is  doing  everything  else  but 
strengthen  the  morale  of  the  people. 
Americans  can  be  led,  but  not  driven,  and 
though  it  was  said  some  time  ago  by 
oScialdora  that  they  were  going  to  get 
tough  with  the  people — let  them  remem- 
ber that  the  people  have  a  way,  when 
aroused,  of  getting  tough  with  official.'?  at 
the  ballot  box. 

Suspicion  and  murmuring  could  soon 
be  alla3-ed  if  there  would  come  an  honest 
and  frank  presentation  of  the  situation 
with  the  taking  of  the  American  public 
into  the  confidence  of  its  leaders.  Re- 
store to  the  people  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges where  such  will  not  Intr rfpre  with 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
then  the  people  will  cooperate  100  per- 
cent in  the  needed  restrictions  and  sacri- 
fices. To  use  the  war  as  an  excuse  for 
further  regimentation  will  only  increase 
the  indifference  of  m^  n  Fi  irkri  ss  is 
the  only  way  to  w^n  -It  r.-i.tii'  nc  and 
support   of   this   N  •     i     ;'  program 

necessary  to  winning  ;i.-    .va: 

You  need  not  take  it  from  inc.  'hough 
I  tried  to  tell  you  before,  but  hear  the 
United  States  News  wlien  it  says  edi- 
torially: 

RATIONING    PROGRAM    MISMANAGED 

The  whole  rationing  program  is  mlsman- 
r.ced:   it  is  in  a  mess. 


I  r:;d  yi,u  50.  I  :.ni  just  vina.>'2*;ve 
rr;.  uf,h  :;nw  to  refer  to  that  fact,  while 
I  respccUuUy  suggest  that  the  worst  is 
yet  to  come,  unless  the  people  rise  in 


righteous  wrath  and  drive  the  self-cen- 
tered, dictatorial  disciples  of  regimenta- 
tion out  of  the  temple  of  the  people's 
liberties. 

Here  is  what  a  Vermont  editor  thinks 
about  "gypping  spare-tire  owners." 

GYPPING    SPARE-TIRE   OWNERS 

The  American  public  is  unitedly  .support- 
ing this  war  to  an  extent  never  before  known. 
It  is  willing  to  go  to  the  extreme  limit  in  eelf- 
sacriflce  and  doing  without — with  Just  these 
two  reservations;  It  wants  to  be  shown  that 
the  deprivation  wUl  actually  result  In  step- 
ping up  the  war  impulse  enough  to  compen- 
sate, and  it  wants  to  be  convinced  ".hat  the 
restrictions  impo."^ed  are  fairly  and  uniformly 
administertd.  The  experience  thus  far  in  re- 
spect to  the  many  restrictions  in  the  use  of 
commodities  that  have  been  Introduced  has 
generally  been  of  a  favorable  nature.  When 
once  inaugurated  these  curtailraerits  have 
been  borne  In  most  part  with  the  tolerance 
and  good  nature  characteristic  of  our  people, 
and  compliance  has  been  almost  universal. 
Tliey  do  not  enjoy  the  Interference  with  their 
ordinary  manner  of  living  but  they  endure 
it  with  remarkable  complacency  for  a  public 
born  and  brought  up  to  do  what  It  pleased, 
when  It  pleased. 

Recently  there  has  come  to  owner;;  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  notification  that  spare 
tires  above  five  In  total  number  of  tires  for 
each  car  must  be  turned  in  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  has  not  been  clearly  stated  what 
is  to  be  done  with  these  tires  so  turned  In. 
Supposedly  those  beyond  further  use  are  to 
be  scrapped.  No  authoritative  announce- 
ment has  been  made  how  those  with  further 
mileage  possibilities  are  to  be  dispiosed  of. 
This  matter  becomes  of  special  Interest  to 
those  giving  them  up  for  the  reason  that  un- 
der the  Government  pirogram  there  Is  a  cer- 
tainty that  very  much  tire  value  will  be  given 
up  unrecompensed  to  present  owners.  Nat- 
urally they  are  entitled  to  know  who  are  to 
be  the  beneficiaries — and  why — whether  the 
Government  is  to  make  the  rake-off  or 
whether  some  perhaps  well-paid  war-industry 
worker  is  to  get  a  set  of  tires  worih  much 
more  than  he  will  pay. 

For  the  Government,  in  sequestrating  the 
owner's  excess  tires,  Is  giving  him  no  assur- 
ance that  he  will  receive  their  true  worth.  A 
celling  price,  in  the  vicinity  of  $11  for  a  casing 
of  ordinary  passenger-car  size  has  been  fixed, 
above  which  no  appraisal  can  go,  and  value 
Is  scaled  down  from  that  In  proportion  to  Its 
wear  to  $1  50  or  so,  below  which  no  returns 
are  made. 

The  excess  spares  must  be  delivered  to  the 
express  company,  which  turns  them  Into  a 
central  station,  where  an  appraisal,  as  above 
outlined,  is  made,  and  in  due  time  the  owner 
will  receive  what  he  will  have  to  f.ccept  as 
pajTnent  for  his  tires.  He  cannot  sell  excess 
spares  to  anyone  needing  them,  even  though 
th"  buyer  turns  those  that  they  would  re- 
place In  to  the  Government — they  must  go 
to  the  Government.  And  If  he  fails  to  com- 
ply, one  penalty  is  that  he  can  secure  no 
more  fuel  for  operating  his  car. 

Now,  It  Is  a  well-established  principle  of 
law,  hitherto  generally  observed,  that  when 
the  public,  represented  by  organized  govern- 
ment, requires  any  species  of  propen;y  owned 
by  an  individual,  and  sequestrates;  It,  the 
public  must  pay  the  Individual  a  fiirly  ap- 
praised price  for  it.  Never  before  to  our 
knowledge,  has  any  arbitrary  ■■ceiling'  been 
placed;  so  low  that  In  many  instances  it 
amounts  to  taking  value  from  the  citizen 
with  quite  Inadequate  comp>ensa-.lon.  In 
fact,  as  this  spa-r--;-e  •^cit^citp  Is  being  car- 
ried on,  not  on(  ■^■j-:.(t  .;  ;;  d.  .en  will  receive 
anything  liice  :.ht  v..;  ..t  t;  .x  hat  he  must 
turn  In. 

Silt  h  Hi'.  h-L;.-;<-!v  i'roceeding  is  bou:'ri  *■- 
create  ics.  :.:  n.t:.:.  bome  tire  owners  w^.i 
feel  thi  ;    .  :t    being  robbed  and  wLl  be  in- 


dlned  to  avoid  compliance.  Others,  who 
yield,  will  just  be  plain  sore.  A  government 
that  expects  ao  much  of  its  people  should 
treat  them  fairly.  It  would  not  take  over 
a  manufacturing  plant,  or  a  stock  of  crude 
rubber,  or  a  piece  of  real  estate  needed  for 
a  military  road,  If  owned  by  individuals,  with- 
out paying  a  price  based  on  a  fair  valuation 
of  the  particular  property.  Why  deal  other- 
wise with  tire  owners? 

Spare  tires  In  excess  of  one  arc  not  always 
KG  badly  worn  as  to  bring  them  under  the 
■'celling"  price  paid.  In  this  particular  cli- 
mate many  car  owners  have  two  or  more 
winter  tires  used  In  the  period  of  snow  and 
ice  as  safer  for  travel.  And  they  may  have 
a  spare  for  summer  use  besides;  seven  or 
more  tires  in  all.  They  may  all  be  good 
ones;  worth  far  more  than  the  ■'ceiling"  price. 
The  Government  has  ruled  that  all  tires  above 
five  must  be  regarded  as  excess  spares,  and 
the  wlnter-tlre  owner  must  either  run  his 
summer  tires  In  winter  or  his  winter  tires 
in  summer,  and  turn  in  all  above  five — for 
the  poor  price  allowance  made. 

Regardless  of  what  some  Washington  bu- 
reaucrat says,  such  compulsion  Is  not  In  the 
interest  of  safety  or  reasonable  comfort  in  car 
operation.  The  obedient  citizen  required  to 
turn  In  such  tires  for  half  what  they  are  worth 
or  less  is  not  good-natured  about  it.  He  feels 
that  he  is  being  wronged.  And  Justly.  If  his 
tires  are  worth  a  given  price,  why  doesn't  the 
Government  pay  it.  Instead  of  gypping  him? 

And  here's  another  wrinkle  In  this  tire  se- 
questration. If  my  son  and  1  live  together 
and  I  turn  In  my  excess  tires  as  the  order  di- 
rects, but  my  son  does  not,  1  cannot  have  any 
gas  to  run  my  car  because  there  Is  an  excess 
tire  in  the  household.  Isn't  that  laying  the 
burden  of  proof  on  pretty  thick? 

If  election  day  comes  along  about  the  time 
that  such  things  as  these  are  being  sprung — 
well,  the  country  went  antiadmlnlstration 
November  3  with  a  bang,  didn't  It?  People 
who  are  doing  their  utmost  wiUlngly  to  win 
this  war  dont  like  to  have  their  Government 
cut  back  at  them  In  ways  like  these. 

It  Ultistrates  the  dangers  and  abuses  of  ar- 
bitrary power.  Somebody  In  authority  makes 
a  ruling  affecting  millions  of  people  adversely 
and  unfairly,  acting  under  a  general  pnrvision 
of  law  passed  to  meet  an  emergency.  There 
Is  no  right  of  appeal  from  it  that  will  carry. 
The  small  citizen  cannot  afford  to  go  to  court 
over  it.  The  courts  will  always  stand  by  the 
Government  or  Its  officials  and  the  citizen  will 
be  held  up  to  scorn  as  unpatriotic. 

There  is  no  way  to  protest  except  via  the 
ballot  box.  which  accounts  for  much  of  the 
vote  cast  adversely  to  the  Government  In  the 
recent  election.  Not  tires  alone  but  other 
abuses  that  the  voter  feels  have  Justly  earned 
his  protest.  Washington  should  not  ride 
roughshod  over  the  public.  It  should  act 
fairly  and  decently  in  the  exercise  of  its  war 
powers. 

DF.-.F      DUMB,    AND    BLIND 

It  might  as  well  be  stated  now  that  the 
people  are  not  deaf.  dumb,  or  blind  to 
the  fact  that  ;'"  President  has  "missed 
the  boat." 

The  Nation  lost  confidence  in  the  New 
Deal  and  him,  because  it  four  d  a  . :.  of 
unpreparedne.v.e  wh'^n  it  b/^.6  ■)■■•  :i  ii.  :  iiT-i 
we  «■•■:■■■  bi  inn  ;:;■■  p,.:'f  n  T!;c  Frf-idtT^' 
has  insisted  (  :i  i.t-  pn^'  \'  a  L>aler.^  in 
power.  The  pe.p'."  ha\'j  .'^pcken.  The 
people  will  eventually  remove  all  of  them, 
from  the  President  down.  The  Cabinet 
and  the  "entourage  of  .---ycophants"  are 
on  ',h'  iwiv  1  u'  a:.i;  ;li';r  ir.i!  ;-.■.'  'a..^  '..)<- 
loaa./ri  iri'o  ih*^^  uacns  heac;''':,;  :■.  :  ;:.;i! 
piacr  G:cve:  C;^^  cinric  ;'":....  'C  ::'::. Oi.J'.  ,.■■ 
desuetude 

The  P;t.>.dL:';i  ■a:.:.,.;  i...L'-.'c  L.:r;-t;f' 
from  responsibility  for  the  mii  uku 
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dompstic  policy  resultant   in   the   mess 
which  now  confronts  us  economical  y. 

The  people  have  protested  acrainsi  the 
un-American  behavior  of  small  men 
drunk  with  power.  The  Presiden  ,  as 
David  Lawrence  says,  was  entrusted  Aith 
the  power  of  the  purse  and  the  sv  ord, 
with  all  the  funds  and  authority  he 
needed.  lie  had  a  chance  for  I-  i  ;•  -Mp 
on  the  dome.st  c  side  unparalU  :  1  . r.  i.. 
our  history.  But  he  has  not  risen  t^  the 
occasion. 

He  played  domestic  ar.  i  p.i::-,u.  |i  oll- 

tir-^    H-'  ;■  •  •}.'■  P'"-'P>  't 

Th-  p.'    p.c  h.f.  f   -p-  i 

racnhcLS  v-h^r.  'r 
is  fair — that  r.  i 
for  ulterior  pjip 
nomic  crackp  : 
times  to  cone: 
upon  the  he!:. 
to  -var 
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Address   of   Hon.   Harold   D.   Sm 
Director  of  the  Budget 

r:x: ENSIGN  of  remark 
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HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

IN   THE   HO:;:-E  LF  HEPnE.-ENTA': 


Ttiursd^,    S  jvember  12.  1942 


M"  LUDLOW  Mr  Sp-ak-r 
U:..ti.i;7iL...s  .■'■■::■■:■;_  <  '  ':.►>  lir\:M' 
sent  for  the  C\  nuressicnml  Rf  of; 
interesting  and  .rP^-ma'..-  .uid: 
livered  by  II  .n.  Ha:  Id  D.  Sn.. 
Director  of  t::^'  B  ;  inet.  at  Ma 
Mich.,  on  O'-Mo-T  JO  as  f.-diM-.v^ 
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The  question  being  aslced  most  f.-eq 
today  Is  how  lar  and  how  fast  is  our  p: 
In  the  war  effort.     What  most  peop.' 
have  in  mind  when  they  ask  this  ques 
how  fast  are  we  producing  the  weaponk 
which  to  flght.     To  this  question  there 
be  only   general    and    qualitative    .i: 
answers    often    given    from    quie    c: 
points  of  view.    For  military  reason.-, 
tailed  figures  obviously  cannot  be  mad 
able.     The  lack  of  quantitative  figures 
to  make  those  who  question  war  prod  jcti 
more  uneasy  concerning  the  answers 

As  Director  of  the  Federal   Bud :  • 
say  that  it  Is  estimated  ti;at  the  t-    ■  »  '•: 
Will  spend  $78,000,000,000  for  the  w  • 
during  this  fiscal  year,  which  ends  n^ 
30.    That  :s  more  than  twice  the  natic 
come  of  the  lew  depression  year;  it  i 
than  75  times  what  we  spent  on  natlo- 
f  nse  5  years  a:jo.     This  is  a  fantastic 
■.v.OTifj.    1  can  readily  say  to  any  skpp 
you  do  not  t!i,:.<    ^e  are  l.i  th;<    ■^  .: 
cur  ears.  con:tiir  ..it-  th:5  sum  J.  ;  ,i  v. 
and  t)e  impressed." 

Or  look  at  it  another  J.ay  WV  ..re  ±>. w  m 
the  process  of  almcst  doubling  in  vane  all 
the  exiatir.g  incJustnal  facilities  rf  *'  :  -  un- 
tr>- — a  ccuuiry  which  already  Uu     ..     .-. orld 
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in  the  size  of  Its  Industrial  plant.  Tliis  Is  a 
startling  fact.  When  one  visualizes  all  the 
factories  of  the  country,  the  huge  industries 
which  employ  IDOOCO  or  more  and  the  little 
machine  shops  with  their  half-dozen  em- 
ployees, the  cotton  mills  and  smelters,  the 
sawmills  and  ship  ways  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  stopis  to  think  tliat  the  value  of 
all  these  will  hi  practically  doubled  by  new 
equipment  hnd  new  factories,  then  one  b3- 
glns  to  realize — again  In  broad  and  not  spe- 
cific terras — the'  size  of  cur  war  effort.  And 
that  IS  what  is  happening.  The  value  of  our 
total  manufacturing  facilities  before  the  war 
was  estimated  to  be  around  $21,000,000,000. 
Thus  far  we  have  added  $9,000,000,000  of  new 
factories  and  machinery,  fully  financed  by 
public  and  private  capital.  We  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  another  nine  billion  in 
such  equipment,  and  most  of  this  will  be  In 
operation  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

tTsing  another  measure  of  our  war  effort, 
we  find  that  we  shall  employ,  directly  or  in- 
directly, 25,000  000  men  and  women  in  that 
effort.  Ten  million  have  been  added  to  our 
active  labor  force;  the  others  must  come 
through  a  transfer  from  peacetime  to  war- 
time employment. 

There  are  other  over-all  figures  which  are 
impressive,  but  which  cannot  be  broken  down 
to  give  the  sp<'Cific  answers  on  production — 
the  answers  which  would  reassure  us.  For 
example.  Congress  has  already  appropriated 
mere  than  $214,000,000,000  for  war  purposes. 
Other  authorizations  bring  that  figure  to 
230  billions  Of  that  amount  we  have  al- 
ready spent  fifty  billions.  We  are  now  spend- 
ing at  the  rate  of  five  and  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars a  month — a  threefold  Increase  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  war 
spending  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $6,000,000,000 
each  month. 

Figures  of  such  magnitude  are  almost  im- 
possible to  comprehend.  Furthermore,  fig- 
ures In  terms  of  dollars  or  man-hours  are 
quite  Inadequate  measure,  for  they  reveal 
little  concerning  the  component  parts  of  the 
production  program.  Each  Individual  can 
give  an  answer  for  himself  concerning  bis 
contribution  to  the  war  effort.  But  the  com- 
posite answer  for  the  whole  Nation  Is  more 
d-fflcult  to  give. 

My  own  answer  to  the  question  is  that  on 
the  whole  a  great  Job  Is  being  done.  I  put 
In  that  slight  qualification  only  because 
nothing  so  vast  as  our  war  Job  can  be  done 
to  perfection  and  further,  because  none  of 
us  should  be  satisfied  until  that  Job  is  fin- 
ished. But  I  think  It  Is  Important  that  our 
dissatisfaction  with  this  or  that  element  of 
the  program  should  not  obscure  the  over-all 
accomplishment.  The  war  effort  has  too 
often  been  discussed  In  terms  of  negatives. 
The  things  that  are  not  going  well  receive  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  attention.  I  can 
speak  with  some  authority  because  I  see  the 
production  figures.  I  am  also  as  keenly  aware 
as  anyone,  perhaps,  of  the  weaknesses  and 
failures.  While  even  now  some  highly  im- 
portant things  are  being  done  by  main 
strength  and  awkardne-ss,  the  fact  remains 
that  they  are  being  done.  I  am  an.xious  that 
the  argument  over  our  relatively  minor  and 
recoverable  failures  does  not  lead  us  into 
confiision  and  difsension.  More  than  ever 
it  is  important  that  we  keep  our  facts 
straight,  that  we  maintain  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  a  clear  perspective. 

It  seems  to  me  important  that  we  keep  in 
mind  the  points  from  which  we  started  our 
war  effort.  Less  than  1  year  ago  we  were  at 
peace.  As  a  nation  we  had  taken  only  an  in- 
direct part  in  the  conflict  as  a  supplier  of 
goods  and  ammunition  to  those  nations  In 
whose  cause  we  believed.  Our  country  was 
on  what  I  have  sometimes  called  a  national 
Joy  r.de.  The  expanding  employment,  ex- 
panding production,  and  expanding  profits 
that  resulted  from  our  indirect  partic.pation 
v.'ere    undoubtedly   factors   which    in   them- 


selves tended  to  instilate  us  from  the  grim 
realities  of  war.  as  they  were  brought  honfie 
to  other  nations.  War  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  seemed  to  be  beneficial  momentailly 
to  those  here  whose  pay  envelopes  previously 
had  been  pretty  slim  and  to  these  who  gained 
large  profits  where  there  had  been  little  or 
no  profits  before. 

At  that  time  we  were  definitely  removed 
;rom  the  Impact  of  war.  We  talked  about 
guns  and  butter,  too.  But  In  time  came  the 
discovery  that  we  cannot  have  our  guns  and 
butter,  too — that  is,  If  we  are  going  to  have  a 
lot  of  guns.  We  pursued  government  as  usual 
and  business  as  usual,  and  we  did  an  ex- 
traordinarily good  business  at  the  game  of 
business  as  usual,  as  the  statistics  will  amply 
demonstrate. 

I  think  It  would  be  foolish  to  malnt.iln 
that  Pearl  Harbor  changed  all  of  this.  Pearl 
Harbor  was  merely  a  dramatic  Incident,  or 
let  us  say.  an  Incident  sufficiently  dram.'itic 
and  near  to  penetrate  our  complacency.  ITie 
basic  world  situation  was  little  different  on 
December  8  than  It  was  on  December  6.  out 
our  attitude  toward  the  world  situation  Aas 
greatly  changed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
sober  and  dispassionate  record  of  history  will 
proclaim  that  the  Japanese,  by  their  startling 
attack  at  Pearl  Harbor,  did  this  Nation  some- 
thing of  a  favor.  Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  we 
were  really  In  the  war,  but  it  took  Pearl  Har- 
bor to  make  us  see  It. 

From  then  on  our  contribution  became 
direct  and  personal.  Members  of  our  fami- 
lies, our  friends,  and  neighbors  began  to 
Join  the  armed  forces;  the  home  front  be- 
came established  and  showed  itself  In  clvi::ian 
defense  activities.  War  Bond  clubs,  shure- 
the-car  plans,  scrap  campaigns,  and  many 
other  activities.  We  found  that  a  nunber 
of  our  great  resource*  were  no  longer  avail- 
able to  us  on  demand,  but  were  to  be  rationed 
and  restricted.  Personal  problems,  busl  lesa 
problems,  everyday  problems  of  exlst(nce 
multiplied.  We  were  thrust  Into  a  grim 
war. 

Immediately  the  Nation  began  to  convert 
its  productive  facilities  more  completely  into 
manufacturing  Instruments  of  war.  You  in 
Michigan  have  been  able  to  witness  that  con- 
version at  first  hand.  Less  than  a  year  ago 
a  great  debate  raged  over  the  automctive 
Indtistry — whether  or  not  it  should  be  com- 
pletely converted  to  war  purposes.  Since 
that  time  conversion  has  ijeen  so  rapid,  so 
many  facilities  have  been  added,  that  today 
the  automotive  industry  is  delivering  guns, 
tanks,  airplane  parts,  and  other  munitions 
at  a  rate  cf  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars 
a  month — a  value  almost  one-third  higher 
than  the  great  peacetime  production  peak  of 
automobiles.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  it  Is 
estimated,  munitions  will  be  produced  by  the 
Industry  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  value  of 
lO.OOO.OOO  automobiles  and  trucks  a  year, 
with  another  gain  to  th"  equivalent  of  15- 
000.000  actually  produced  during  the  next 
year.  This  compares  to  a  peacstlme  record 
of  less  than  5.000,000  units  In  1941. 

This  Is  an  example — and  one  of  the  b«st — 
of  what  Industry  was  able  to  accomplish. 
In  most  >ays  It  Is  a  remarkable  over-all 
effort.  A  year  ago  our  airplanes  were  prac- 
tically hand-Tailored,  one  at  a  time.  I'tiday 
they  are  being  turned  out  at  a  rate  cf  more 
than  4,000  a  month.  Less  than  18  months 
ago  I  made  an  inspection  tour  of  what  had 
been  the  largest  Government  arsenal.  Prior 
to  the  war.  In  that  huge  plant  milling 
machines  and  lathes  had  been  piled  one  on 
top  cf  the  othe/  like  so  many  tin  cans.  For 
years  they  had  been  collecting  dust  in.stead 
of  turning  out  the  weapons  for  which  they 
had  been  built.  Today  that  arsenal  Is  oper- 
ating   at    record-breaking  capacity. 

Many  other  examples  could  be  cited  but 
our  Commander  in  Thief  recently  summed 
up  the  situation.  He  stated  that  from  his 
over-all  perspective,  our  war  effort  was  'very 
good." 
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We  must  Imprcre  even  that  record  as  we 
raise  our  sights  to  greater  goals,  and  our  next 
steps  forward  wUl  be  Increasingly  difficult. 
Basic  conditions  have  changed  since  the  eiisy 
pre-war  days.  Idle  machinery  and  Idle  fac- 
tories are  no  longer  as  available  as  they  were 
a  year  or  two  ago  At  that  time  we  also  had 
many  operating  factories  which  we  could  con- 
vert from  the  manufacture  of  clvlllr.n  goods 
to  munitions.  Possibllitiee  for  further  con- 
version are  limited.  The  President  indicated 
that  cf  all  our  productive  facilities,  94  or  95 
percent  have  been  put  to  use.  Ai  y  further 
large  Increase  In  the  manufacture  cf  muni- 
tions must  be  at  the  expense  of  consumers' 
goods  The  consumer  Is  already  ft-eling  the 
fffects  of  this.  He  is  pulling  In  his  belt,  and 
he  will  need  to  tighten  it  much  more  in  the 
days  ahead.  Another  basic  cliange  is  in  the 
manpower  situation.  During  the  eaiiy  days 
cf  the  defense  period,  there  were  many  un- 
employed: new  we  are  facing  a  shortage  of 
manpower. 

Under  such  conditions,  it  Is  evident  that 
the  Improvement  of  our  production  record 
must  come  more  largely  from  better  organi- 
zation, rather  than  from  much  fiutlier  con- 
version or  expansion.  In  that  improvement 
of  organizalicn,  civilians  have  much  to  con- 
tribute and  great  responsibility  to  car.'-y. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  much  loose 
talking  and  looee  thinking  as  to  the  dil- 
ferences  between  Washington  and  the 
people.  Washington  came  to  be  considered 
something  of  a  madhouse,  not  reflecting  the 
peoples  sane  thinking.  Washington  can 
take  criticism  and  needs  it,  but  it  should  )x 
intelligent  and  constructive  criticism.  The 
fact  Is  tliat  Washington  is  "the  people"  and 
"the  people"  are  Washington.  "The  ebb  and 
flow  of  convictions  and  doubts  Is-  constant 
between  them,  bu'  u  Sv  :  is  accomplished  in 
Washington  Is.  in  i-f  i;:i;il  analysis,  an  ac- 
curate reflection  of  the  attitude  of  the  public. 

For  a  time  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  whole 
country — including  Washington— was  con- 
fused by  the  sudden  disaster  of  war.  The 
period  which  followed  has  been  called  a 
period  of  disorganization  in  Gcvernment. 
Few  stop  to  realize  that  the  sudden  state  ol 
war  with  three  of  the  most  powerlul  nations 
In  the  world  brougfit  instant  and  grave  peril 
to  this  country.  Hundreds  of  steps  had  to 
be  taken  almost  overnight.  There  was  no 
time  to  figure  the  cheapest  way  to  do  ceitaln 
Jobs,  nor  often  the  time  to  create  the  best 
organization  to  accomplish  those  jobs.  First 
things  had  to  come  fii-st,  and  the  first  thii.g 
was  to  make  sure  we  would  survive  that  peril 
which  threatened  us.  A  man  in  danger  of 
being  swept  into  a  chasm  does  not  stop  to 
ask  for  a  new  manlla  rope  ol  certain  exact 
size  to  save  his  life  If  a  piece  of  liandy  wire 
can  get  to  him  more  quickly.  That  was 
somewhat  the  position  of  the  United  States. 

These  not  close  to  the  wheels  of  the  ma- 
chinery cf  this  complex  Nation  can  have  no 
real  Idea  of  how  many  cogs,  gears,  and  dnve 
Bhaits  are  involved  by  absolute  necessity  In 
its  operation.  With  the  declaration  of  wjir, 
this  involved  machinery  had  to  be  converted 
from  purposes  of  peace  to  the  grim  purposes 
of  war.  Confusion  was  certain  to  occur.  Yet, 
If  sometimes  e.^perts  got  in  the  way  of  ether 
experts,  if  idetis  clashed  with  \deas,  certainly 
it  was  far  better  that  way  than  if.  for  the 
lack  cf  one  expert  or  one  idea,  the  machine 
failed. 

We  must  remember  that  the  vastness  ol 
the  war  and  the  war  effort  is  probably  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  any  of  us.  We  must 
remember,  too,  that  Just  as  we  lacked  any 
blueprints  based  on  experience  to  organize 
the  machlaery  for  a  global  war.  so  we  lacked 
the  management  ability  for  that  effort.  That 
wa£  because  this  Nation  had  had  no  previous 
experience  witii  war  on  such  a  scale;  certainly 
It  had  net  concentrated  upon  training  men 
In  the  art  and  science  of  producing  tor  war 
rr  !  ;:on  orienting  our  entire  Government  to 
war 


Thv^se  cf  you  who  have  helped  convert  a 
single  Indu.stry  or  even  a  single  plant  from 
peacetime  production  to  war  purposes  know 
scmething  of  the  troubles  and  hcadaclies  In- 
volved. In  ycur  Government,  scores  of  de- 
partments and  agencies,  affecting  everj  phase 
of  our  national  economy  and  of  ovv  dnily 
lives,  had  to  be  converted  Old  agencies  were 
^iven  new  and  difBcult  duties.  Hure  new 
agencies  had  to  be  estpblislicd.  New  concepts 
of  global  warfare,  necessary  changes  in  tj'pes 
of  weapons,  unforeseen  shortages,  the  build- 
ing of  a  huge  military  force  on  a  foundation 
which  was  Incongruously  small — these  all 
added  to  the  difficulties. 

Problems  of  constitutional  authority  and 
of  organization,  of  where  new  and  unproved 
agencies  would  best  fit  into  the  pattern  of 
government,  were  immeasurably  complex. 
Yet,  most  of  these  problems — rangim?  from 
guaranteeing  the  future  of  democratic 
methods  to  the  practical,  everyday  citficul- 
tles  of  setting  up  offices — were  solved,  despite 
the  handicaps.  Furthermore,  they  were 
solved  at  a  speed  which  I  believe  has  never 
before  been  approached  in  a  complex  nation, 
certainly  at  a  tpeed  ^hlch  far  exceeded  cur 
own  during  the  last  war.  Management 
ability  adapted  Itself  to  the  new  conditions 
with  a  rapidity  which  was  typically  AirioJican. 

New  \ie  have  largely  passed  thrcugrh  that 
first  confusing  stage  of  the  reorganization 
of  government,  the  stage  of  much  fruitless 
bickering  and  table- thumping.  We  are  en- 
tering Into  tlie  second,  more  crdcrl  period 
for  which  the  months  of  transition  laid  the 
foundation.  Weaknesses  have  shown  them- 
selves and  will  show  themselves,  but  they  are 
being  eliminated.  The  whole  organization 
Is  becom.lng  mere  strongly  knit,  surer  in  Its 
operation.  The  evidences  of  this  second  and 
more  stable  phase  are  becoming  plain  In 
cur  national  policy.  One  need  only  to  cite 
such  recent  measures  as  the  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  cf  the  Congress  and  the  immediate 
Implementation  of  it  by  the  President,  the 
new  tax  bill,  a  single  policy  regarding  the 
rubber  shortage  and  gasoline  rationing  Th3 
size  cf  our  intended  Army  has  been  made 
known  to  us;  an  orderly  solution  oi  our  man- 
power problem  is  rapidly  being  determined. 

In  scores  of  other  ways,  not  plain  to  tlie 
public,  this  evidence  of  increased  orcerliuess 
in  organization  is  repeated.  We  ere  able 
to  see  and  promote  it  dally  In  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  A  monthly  posting  o]3eratlon 
of  a  htige  agency  is  eliminated,  for  example, 
with  savings  of  thousands  of  man-hours 
and  a  million  dollars  a  year;  consclldations 
in  F'ederal  freight  traffic  functions  are  ef- 
fected with  a  saving  in  personnel  and  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars;  Federal  housing 
is  put  tinder  one  agency  and  several  hundred 
positions  are  abolished;  scores  of  question- 
naires and  EtatifTtlcal  inquiries  are  eliminated 
or  simplified,  with  resultant  relief  to  both 
the  Government  and  the  public. 

Such  Instances  of  increased  efficiency  could 
be  multiplied.  It  is  significant  tha :  during 
this  reorganization  period,  expenditures  of 
nonwar  agencies  of  Government  have  been 
greatly  reduced.  Those  expenditures  for  tlie 
fiscal  year  which  began  July  1  will  be  close 
to  81,000.000.000  less  than  in  the  prc»vious 
fiscal  year,  and  35  percent  less  than  in  1939. 
The  depth  of  this  billion-dollar  cu'.  is  evi- 
dent when  one  realizjps  that  the  total  non- 
war  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  in  around 
$4,000,000,000.  Of  all  Federal  expe.aditures, 
only  5  cents  of  each  dollar  is  for  nonwar 
purposes;  the  remaining  95  cents  Is  for  war. 
These  various  facts  en  reorganization  are 
cited  to  indicate  how  definite  is  the  progress 
from  confusion  to  orderly  organization.  Yet 
this  development  necessarily  had  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  transitional  period  during 
which  management  trained  itself  to  the 
new  responsibilities. 

We  have  made  many  mistakes,  but  as  1 
have  tried  to  :i,f:;'^-.'f  cnr  progress  has  been 
great  during  Uie  pa^t  year.    Our  pioduction 


cf  the  materials  cf  war,  after  a  confused 
and  laboring  start,  is  steadily  growing,  In  the 
organization  for  war — both  in  the  Federal 
G-jvemrrent  and  among  the  civilian  popu- 
lace— a  much  stronger  and  sharper  Instru- 
ment Is  conctantly  developing.  It  is  a 
responslbi  ity  of  the  people,  working  through 
its  representatives,  to  further  that  develop- 
ment. 

A  year  ago  the  United  States  was  largely 
removed  from  the  direct  Impact  of  war — and 
many  of  us  expected  it  would  keep  removed. 
We  had  no  plans  to  attack  other  nations 
and  we  did  not  expect  to  be  attacked  W« 
were  a  neighborly  people,  with  no  tommy- 
guns  behind  the  door  and  no  lead  pipe  under 
our  pillcws,  for  we  feared  neither  our  next- 
door  neightwr  nor  an  attack  by  bandits. 

Net  fully  realizing  the  potentislitles  of 
airplanes  and  the  m.anner  in  which  they 
shrank  space,  we  felt  that  the  ocean  barriers 
were  adequate  defense.  We  were  the  wealth- 
iest nation  in  the  world,  young,  big  and 
growing,  blessed  with  gieat  natural  resources 
and  the  Inventive  genius  to  make  u^e  of 
them  We  possessed  a  tradition  of  victories. 
With  stich  advantages,  most  of  us  felt  that 
our  cotmtry  could  stand  In  "splendid  Iso- 
lation." 

Since  then,  we  have  learned  to  do  some 
clear  thinking.  Our  enemies,  our  allies,  and 
ourselves  appear  in  a  clear  light. 

Japan  formerly   had  seemed    an   Insignifi- 
cant nation,  good  only  for  rice  and  scenery. 
The  individual  Japanese  was  weak  and  puny, 
a  schemer  and  an  imitator.     A  succession  of 
jhochs    has    corrected    that    erroneous    im- 
pression.    No    one    can    longer    doubt    the 
ability  of  the  Japanese  nation  to  wsge  war 
ruthlessly    and    efficiently,    backed   by    great 
fleets,  modern  factories,  and  tough  fighters. 
Just   as  v,'e  have  ceased   to  underestimate 
the   ability   of    the    Japanese,  so   are  we   no 
longer   overestimating  tlie   invincible  might 
cf  the  Gcrm.an  war  machine.     That  machine 
has  been  checked   in  England  and  again  In 
Russia.     We    ourselves    are    determined    to 
cheek  it  and  to  destroy  it  wherever  we  find  It. 
Another  gain   cf  the  past  year   h?.s   been 
f,  much  clearer  impression  cf  our  allies.     We 
must  see  them  for  what  they  are — great  and 
equal  partners  In  the  United  Nations.     If  at 
times  they  seem  to  us  to  make  mlstekes  of 
commission  or  omission,  we  realize  that  our 
own  cotintry  has  not  been  failure-proof      If 
M-e   differ    with   some  of  their  policies,  that 
lact    is  measured   against  the  thought  that 
we  often  differ  among  ourselves  on  domestic 
policy.     The    rlpht    to   differ    Is   Inherent    ia 
democracy,   but   we   know   that   to   let    dif- 
ferences create  astigmatism  toward  the  main 
principles  involved  in  this  global  w?r  would 
mperll   the   entire   war   effort.    Most   cf   v» 
remember    that     our     allies    fought     many 
tncnths — even     years — giving     our     country 
time  to  prepare;    up  to   very   recently   they 
have  t>een  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fighting. 
One  point  of  view  is  becoming  more  clear; 
That  the  road  to  the  "four  freedoms"  is  open 
for   us   as  long   as   we   march   side   by   side 
with  our  allies,  conscious  of  our  differences 
but    firmly    united    on    the    one    important 
goal — the  preservation  of  freedom. 

The  significance  of  the  Four  Freedoms — 
freedom  cf  speech,  freedom  of  worship  free- 
dom from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear — Is 
becoming  clarified.  We  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  import  of  the  two  words  "democ- 
racy" and  "liberty."  Constant  usage  of 
them  had  dulled  their  meaning  for  us  But 
the  impact  of  war  is  bringing  home  In  full 
force  much  which  we  had  taken  for  granted. 
We  had  accepted  liberty  a.s  freely  as  the 
air  we  breathed.  We  never  stopped  to  con- 
sider the  blessing  of  our  ability  to  choose 
our  friends,  our  clothes,  our  Job;  to  read 
the  books  and  newspapers  of  cur  choice:  to 
attend  the  church  of  our  preference  Now 
that  the  necessity  of  total  war  abridees  an 
occasional  liberty  we  begin  to  apprecia'  .•»  1 
liberues  more  fully.     It  may  be  ttoat  u  -luj 
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of  us  *ill  nc  longer  hive  frefdv^m  cf  choice 
as  to  the  Job  we  pertorm.  Sa  tremendous 
Is  our  war  cffcrt.  It  la  ceriain  that  th;  use 
of  manpower  must  be  directed.  The  regula- 
tion of  manpower,  as  well  b&  the  lesser  regu- 
latlcr.s  on  the  use  of  automobiles,  the  con- 
sumption of  scarce  foods,  and  many  other 
necessary  curtailments  of  free  choice  vhich 
war  has  brought  and  will  bring — all  these  will 
help  us  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  litertles 
we  have  always  possessed  and  which  ws  will 
again  possess. 

Democracy,  too.  although  It  cv-idcs  i  pre- 
cise deflnltion.  has  a  truer  meaning  fir  us. 
We  realize  that  It  is  more  than  a  fo  m  of 
government  in  which  the  people  rule  th  ough 
their  elected  representatives  It  is  ou-  way 
cf  living,  embodying  the  concepts  of  lir>erty, 
of  equality,  of  Justice  for  evi^ryone.  ^bovs 
»11.  It  U  our  attitude  of  respect  for  human 
dignity  and  Individual  worth,  of  mutual  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  cf  society 

These  gains  in  our  concepts  of  Uberi  y  and 
democracy,  this  finer  appreciation  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  must  not  be  lost.  W«  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  confused  by  pa  rtisan 
bickering  or  the  follies  of  prejudic< ;  our 
minds  must  be  freed  of  over-worn  plirases. 
often  taken  from  political  propaganda.  For 
example,  today  the  term  •social  gai  is"  Is 
misused  time  after  time  Some  f>er£o  is  tell 
us  that  wc  should  nut  even  think  of  social 
gams  during  the  war.  What.  I  ask.  s  this 
war  about  if  it  is  not  to  maintain  th«  great 
social  gains  as  embodied  in  democracy,  the 
concepts  of  liberty  and  decency,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual? 

To  meet  post-war  conditions  ou  new 
vision  must  be  maintained;  our  intern;  itlonal 
outlook  further  developed.  If  we  can  lot  do 
better  than  we  have  ;n  the  pa?t  then  tl  is  war 
will  be  fou?ht  In  vain;  we  will  be  building  uo 
to  World  War  No.  3.  20  years  from  new.  If 
that  is  permitted,  then,  indeed,  criti  :s  can 
talk  cf  the  futility  of  social  gains. 

We  have  provided  public  health  s*  rvlces, 
security  to  the  aged  and  unemploye<;.  bet- 
ter ecucational  advantages  and  working  con- 
ditions; because  of  these  ber.eflts  and  many 
others,  we  are  developing  a  healthier,  lappier 
people.  Yet.  if  we  do  not  study  and  ander- 
stand  the  International  situation,  or  if  we 
fail  to  help  other  nations  develop  tht  "four 
freedoms."  we  will  slip  Into  another  war. 
We  will  then  not  only  sacrifice  to  th »  grim 
nece  slty  of  war  a  large  measure  of  th«  social 
guins  within  all  countries,  but  we  \rlll  do 
far  worse  than  that  We  will  be  fcrired  to 
send  out  once  more  the  best  and  strongest  of 
our  healthier,  happier  peoples  to  face  tlie  ma- 
chine guns  of  the  enemy.  Where,  th(  n.  are 
the  social  gains  for  which  we  have  struggled 
and   sacrificed?  ^ 

To  prevent  such  double-crossing  uf  our 
principle?  and  of  the  gains  we  have  m?de.  we 
muit  begin  now  to  plan  a  better  wor  d  sys- 
tem for  the  post-war  days  In  that  planning, 
you  businessmen  have  a  great  responubility 
and  duty.  With  minds  free  from  pi  evlous 
prejudices,  with  a  bigger  and  broader  outlook 
than  thst  of  the  past,  you  must  thrcv  your 
great  influence  toward  internsvticnal  pence 
and  international  prosperity  Busmes;  must 
develop  a  statesmanship  based  on  th«  "fnur 
freedoms  ■  Not  to  do  so  will  be  to  betray 
future  generations. 

The  place  of  business  in  that  post-"Tr  fra 
will   be  exactly   the   place    which     ! 
through    Its   thought.   Judgment    ana    eJort. 
ma!:es  for  Itself      A  passive  or  defens  ve  at 
tuude  on  the  part  of  business,  either   low  or 
In  the  pcst-war  period,  will  not  be  enough 
It  must  plan  now.  and  plan  constrti  tlvely 
It   should  face  the  problems  of  proc  uction 
and  determine  whether  it  will  be  wise  lo  pro 
duce  only  to  meet  demand,  or  wiser  io  pro 
duce  to  create  employment  which  in  turn  will 
create  demaad      It  should   survey  th(    fron- 
tier which  lies  be'cre  it — the  frontier   if  mil 
lions  of  people,   here  and  abroad,  wh  j  have 
never  enjoyed  a  decent  standard   cf   living,    I 
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the  millions  who  have  never  had  even  their 
immediate  wants  sati^fled.  If  that  frontier  is 
developed  wisely  and  well,  then  btifi.ness  will 
surely  grow  and  prosper. 

On  several  occasions  recently.  1  have  been 
Impressed  by  the  number  of  men  who  are 
attempting  to  orient  business  to  future  con- 
ditions. They  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 
organized  planning.  Their  point  of  view 
includes  recognition  of  a  broad  framework  of 
economic  controls,  but  plenty  of  room  within 
that  framework  where  individual  initiative 
and  resourcefulness  can  find  its  reward,  a 
place  for  successIuU  enterprise  and  for  profit 
honestly  earned  and  well  deserved.  This  con- 
cept should  be  accepted  by  businessmen  gen- 
erally and  Its  principles  made  more  clear. 

As  our  Nation  moves  toward  victory  and 
the  pcst-war  period  which  will  follow  it.  one 
concept  must  be  kept  in  mindi  That  the 
greatest  thing.i  of  life — liberty,  human  dig- 
nity, equality  and  Justice — are  not  guar- 
anteed to  us  vilthout  effort  on  our  part,  al- 
though they  have  been  given  to  us  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Ra.her.  we  must  constantly  re- 
affirm and  strengthen  them.  In  that  man- 
ner we  will  find  the  unity  which  will  carry 
us  to  victory.  With  those  same  great  prin- 
ciples to  guide  us.  that  victory  will  be  only 
the  prelude  to  a  world  which  will  be  a  better 
and  happier  pace  than  !t  ha.s  ever  been. 


.^?ricu!tire  and  tfie  Gov-r-n-.-nt 

:-  X  :  ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  J,  ELLIOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondcy.  November  23,  1942 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  prosecuting  the  tremendous 
program  to  win  the  war,  both  by  Govern- 
ment and  industry,  has  brought  about 
many  changes  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram in  this  country — changes  which 
should  have  beer*  foreseen  many  months 
ago  and  plans  made  at  that  time  to  pro- 
vide adequate  food  supplies,  thereby 
making  food  rationing  unnecessary.  Our 
agricultural  program  has  not  been  given 
the  same  consideration  as  have  other 
phases  of  our  war  efforts.  Yet,  agricul- 
tural products  are  just  as  important  to 
the  winning  of  the  war  as  are  the  imple- 
ments of  war.  A  confused  agricultural 
program  hampers  production  and  the 
delivery  of  necessary  foodstuffs  to  our 
armed  forces  and  our  Allies.  A  severe 
rationing  of  these  commodities  at  home 
cannot  help  but  break  down  the  morale 
of  our  citizens.  Our  home  front  grows 
in  importance  and  its  maintenance  bids 
for  equal  consideration  with  a  well- 
equipped  fighting  front.  Our  farmers 
are  confused.  The  recent  goal-planting 
program  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture did  not  assure  those  farmers 
adequate  labor  nor  growing  and  process- 
ing materij'.ls. 

This  year,  many  crops  were  not  har- 
vested for  lack  of  sufEcient  labor  and  the 
necessary  materials  to  process  the  crops. 
The  glowers  of  citrus  fruits  are  being 
required  to  produce  large  quantities  for 
concentrated  juice  to  be  used  by  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Lease-Lend.  These  are 
highly  essential  food  products,  yet  these 


growers  are  unable  to  :Tet  necessary  Tabor 
to  cultivate  the  land  and  care  for  their 
trees  so  that  next  season's  crop  is  going 
to  be  considerably  less  in  quantity  and 
of  much  lower  grade.  Harvest  season  is 
on  in  some  of  the  areas  where  these  crops 
are  grown  and  these  farmers  are  unable 
to  get  the  necessary  pickers  to  harvest 
the  crops  and  employees  in  the  packing 
houses  where  the  citrus  fruit  is  washed, 
graded,  and  packaged.  Lack  of  laoor 
supply  will  likely  result  in  a  substantial 
loss  of  citrus  fruit  sorely  needed  for  our 
armed  forces.  Tree  crops,  like  citrus, 
cannot  be  handled  by  sporadic  labor  sup- 
plies, such  as  can  be  obtained  through 
the  use  of  school  children,  women,  find 
community  turn-cuts.  This  same  con- 
dition pertains  in  most  other  tree  crops. 
A  like  condition  pertains  to  speciUty 
crops,  such  as  grapes,  tomatoes,  aspara- 
gus, carrots,  lettuce,  broccoli,  and  many 
others. 

For  this  reason  the  farmers  of  the 
West  are  holding  up  planting  awaiting 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  revise  his 
program.  Such  assurance  should  be  had. 
Last  week  I  advised  the  Congress  of  ::he 
slaughtering  of  dairy  cattle  throughout 
the  country — as  many  as  5,000  head  per 
month  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  alcne. 
This  is  for  reason  of  farm  labor  shortage 
and  the  drafting  of  cur  dairymen.  This 
situation  .should  have  been  corrected 
months  ago.  I  know  that  I  advised  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Se- 
lective Service  Headquarters  what  cculd 
be  expected  and  asked  for  the  freezin?  of 
farm  workers.  I  believe  that  other  M'^m- 
bers  made  similar  requests.  Yet  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  and  today  we  read  1hat 
dairy  products  are  to  be  rationed. 

A  like  condition  exists  in  other  agri- 
cultural industries.  If  there  was  ntgli- 
gence  in  properly  safeguarding  sup:}lies 
of  rubber  and  other  strategic  materials,  it 
can  be  contended  that  these  shortages 
were  brought  on  by  quite  unpredictable 
circumstances.  This  is  not  true  of  our 
food  and  fiber  production  today. 

Being  close  to  agriculture.  I  urgeci  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  affiliated 
agencies  more  than  a  year  ago  to  plan 
their  program  against  criticism.  I  Eigain 
urge  that  their  attention  be  given  im- 
mediately to  this  grave  problem  which 
confronts  us.  The  general  health,  ^  ital- 
ity,  and  fighting  morale  of  all  the  people, 
service  men,  and  civilians  are  insepar- 
ably linked  with  reasonably  adetiuate 
food  in  a  war  of  attrition.  We  who  have 
our  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  farm  in- 
dustry have  noted  factors  insidiously  at 
work  which,  if  not  corrected  in  time,  ara 
certain  to  result  in  drastic  lowering  of 
production  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  most  dangerous  is  the  move  of  or- 
ganized labor  to  unionize  farm  wo  kers. 
Ten  days  afro  when  Justice  Byrnes  staled 
that  no  ceiling  would  be  placed  on  farm 
labor  until  Secretary  Wickard  m.acie  an 
investigation  and  determined  its  need, 
organized  labor  in  California  instructed 
farm  workers  to  demand  higher  v.ages. 
In  1941.  cotton  growers  in  California  paid 
$1  per  hundred  pounds  for  picking; 
the  growers  this  year  agreed  upon  a  price 
of  $1.50  per  hundredweight;  labor  de- 
manded S2  which  was  paid,  but  now 
they  ask  $2.50  per  hundredweight.    Labor 
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last  year  was  paid  75  cents  f  i  p  rk  r.g 
olives  weighing  35  pounds  per  lug.  T  dpy 
they  demand  $1.10  Wcrkers  in  lumato 
canning  plants  &:,,:  i,2  per  hour;  sugar- 
beet  laborers  are  securing  as  much  as 
$16  and  $18  p'^r  day  for  harvesting  beets. 
These  exec.'-::.  vage  levels  in  agri- 
culture are  caused  by  the  inability  of  the 
farmer  to  protect  himself  against  the 
demands  of  labor  organizers.  His  crop 
is  ripe  and  must  be  harvested  and  his 
only  alternative  is  to  pay  the  price  de- 
manded by  labor  organizers  or  lose  his 
crop.  Consequently,  uirn  time  for 
planting  arrives  again,  'hr  fanner's  only 
alternative  is  to  forego  the  opportunity 
of  raising  a  crop  which  he  knows  will  re- 
sult in  a  loss  to  him  because  of  excessive 
labor  costs.  Organized  labor  would  bleed 
the  farmer  to  death  and  is  end'^avcring 
to  do  so  With  the  result  that  the  consumer 
Is  going  to  be  deprived  of  food  supply. 
In  order  to  produce  the  needed  agricul- 
tural crops  in  the  Western  States,  the 
supply  cf  farm  labor  will  have  to  be  aug- 
mented by  approxim.ately  50,000  Mexican 
workers  imported  from  the  country  of 
Mexico.  There  is  no  other  source  from 
wh-ch  this  labor  can  be  made  available. 
Our  farmers  are  now  using  cliildren, 
women,  and  old  men  to  do  their  farm 
work.  The  farmers  themselves  are 
working  13  to  20  hours  a  day,  and  even 
that  cannot  produce  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  quantity  of  agricultural  com- 
modities needed. 

Approximately  S5O0.0OO  was  made 
available  for  the  importation  of  Mexican 
farm  workers.  So  far,  in  California  and 
Arizona,  only  about  4,800  Mexicans  have 
been  made  available.  What  has  become 
of  the  $500,000?  It  didn't  cost  that  much 
to  bring  in  4.800  Mexicans.  This  is  some- 
thing the  Farm  Security  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  go- 
in?  to  answer  to  the  House.  Why  cannot 
the  farmers  get  more  Mexican  laborers? 
First,  because  organized  labor  has  used 
every  effort  possible  to  prevent  tlie  im- 
portation of  these  workers  and  the  de- 
partmental agencies  have  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  dictates  of  these  organizers 
rather  than  to  heed  the  needs  of  the 
farmers.  Secondly,  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  has  so  involved  the  im- 
portation of  these  workers  in  red  tape 
and  unworkable  requirements  that  farm- 
ers sse  unable  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements. 

This  movement  to  organize  fann  la- 
bor— socialize  the  farm  operations — is 
on.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  apparently 
locks  with  favor  on  the  move.  She  has 
not  said  differently.  What  we  need  in 
that  position  is  a  man — a  "he"  man — 
who  will  cooperate  with  agriculture. 

This  year  has  been  one  of  exceptional 
crops.  Had  the  season  been  merely  nor- 
mal, the  country,  months  ago,  would 
have  had  rationing  programs  unbeliev- 
able in  this  countiy  of  \ast  natural  re- 
sources. 

In  early  1942.  the  full  implication-s  of 
the  shnr'aee  cf  farm  msnpcwer  and  tlv^ 
curtailmt'T; 
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cen:ar:'i-'.  Trdny.  Th«  -^-^  are  knnv>r  quan- 
tities, r  ;b  c\:dcnt  that  our  6,000.000 
farmers  are  going  to  luok  b:  fi.re  they 
leap  when  they  are  approuchtd  lor  a  new 


planting  program.  This  is  no  abatement 
of  their  solid  patriotism.  They  realize 
that  production  on  the  farms  is.  afti^r  all. 
a  matter  of  labor,  machinery,  fertilizers 
and  materials  to  process  and  ship  their 
cr  ips.  Farm  auction  sales  are  sweeping 
the  country.  Farm  renters  by  the  thou- 
sands are  quitting  to  go  into  industrial 
employment.  Older  owner-farmers  are 
selling  out  or  cutting  down  their  opera- 
tions, or  again  are  readjusting  their  farm 
entei-prises  from  those  requiring  sea- 
sonal labor  to  those  which  they  them- 
selves can  operate.  With  the  draft, 
young  farmers,  unmarried  or  newly  mar- 
ried, are  selhng  out  while  farm  equip- 
ment is  in  good  demand.  John  W  liaw 
recently  said: 

Two  major  problems  confront  those  con- 
cerned with  agriculture: 

1.  Securing  public  recognition  that  the 
farm  Industry  is  new  In  the  first  stages  of 
an  ebb  tide  in  production — that  must  be 
checked  and  reversed  If  required  demands 
are  to  be  met. 

2.  Public  backing  for  measures  cf  far-reach- 
ing and  cf  revolutionary  character  designed 
to  stimulate  and  diicct  an  acceleiatcci  pro- 
gram. 

Agriculture  should  be  given  the  go- 
ahead  signal.    By  this  I  mean  that  its 
necessary  requirements  as  to  manpower, 
labor-saving  machinery,  repairs  and  re- 
placements, and  necessary  materials  to 
process  and  handle  the  crops  should  be 
Recorded  equal  priority  with  industries 
serv'ng    the    war    program.    Irrination 
projects  should  be  completed.    The  dis- 
trict I  represent  should  now  be  served  by 
water  through  the  Friant-Kern  Canal  of 
the  Central  Valley  Water  Project.     Yet 
the  War  Production  Board,  in  a  blanket 
order,   refused   priorities   for   that   and 
many  other  reclamation  projects.    The 
Friant-Kern  Canal  only  requires  priority 
for  332  tons  of  steel.     Yet,  the  farmers 
In  my  district  who  will  receive  benefits 
of  the  wiiter  from  the  cana^  now  use 
many  times  that  amount  in  repairing  and 
deepening  their  wells.    War  Production 
Boaid  ofScials  should  inform  themselves 
of  the  repair  material  now  used  in  the 
area  to  be  served  by  the  Friant-Kern 
Canal.    They  will  find  that  it  requires 
5,000  tons  of  steel  yearly  to  repair  pumps, 
lov^•er  bowls  in  wells,  besides  36  tons  of 
copper  to  rewind  motois,  whereas  it  only 
requires  332  i   i  >    t  steel  to  complete  the 
canal  and  supply  gravity  water  to  the 
farms  and  supplement  the  lowering  water 
tables.    I  am  convinced  it  is  sound  war- 
time economy  to  rush  to  completion  this 
project    and    other    projects    scattered 
through  the  West  which  supplement  ir- 
rigation water  supplies,  ps  well  as  new 
irrigated  land  projects  w       :.  are  new  in 
course  of  construction  a  r.  ^.  i   r  v  !     • :  f  ^  - 
pen.sive    darrs    and    h»ad-.voik,s    t.rc    in 
place.    The  Fnan!  K^r-s  Canal  will  re- 
ceive water   •;    :n   the  Fnant  Dam  con- 
structed at  a  c-;t   of  $30,000,000.     The 
dam  is  95  percent  completed,  yet  SOO.OOO 
acre-feet  of  wat<  r  ;■.  -a  i>ting  to  the  sea. 
These  projects  can   b-   aa.apted   to  the 
spec'ah/tx;  pr;'dLic::on  c  ',  p:  l'Ouc  -  v<'-'"  i- 
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duction  of  livestock  and  livestock  ;  r.  d- 
ucts,  for  the  sacrifice  of  breeding  stock, 
particularly  dairy  cows,  is  now  going  on. 
It  will  continue  through  the  early  winter 
AS  to  vs.  ewes,  and  beef  cows.  It  must 
be  clirtuged  before  planting  season. 
Shortages  now  are  insignificant  com- 
pared with  those  which  lie  ahead  unless 
changes  are  made.  Farmers  have  re- 
sponded loyally  to  the  call  for  a  greater 
food  and  fiber  output  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  as  far  as  they  are  uble.  But  they 
need  the  cooperation  of  the  Government 
for  a  dangeious  situation  exists  which 
can  be  solved  only  by  a  reversal  of  many 
present  governmental  policies. 

The  proposed  La  FoHette  plan  to  make 
agriculture  subject  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  unemployment  compensation  insur- 
ance, the  establishment  of  agricultural 
wage  boards,  and  the  dividing  up  and 
moving  of  farm  populations  on  lo  pro- 
diictive  Ipnds  now  owned  by  other  farm- 
ers is  not  the  solution  to  the  problem. 
Tlie  only  solution  is.  to  relieve  agricul- 
ture of  all  regulations  which  hinder  its 
production  capacity  and  to  furnish  to 
agriculture  all  the  equipment  needed  in 
its  operation,  aii*  r  -.k-:'  available  to  the 
farmer  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  so 
that  reasonable  wage  levels  may  be  main- 
tained in  agriculture  in  line  with  the 
ability  of  the  farmer  to  pay.  The  farmer 
cannot  be  regulated  I'ke  indtistry  be- 
cause the  departmental  atrerc'es  and  the 
farmer  cannot  predict  the  vagaries  of 
nr.ture.  control  the  weather,  pests,  or  th6 
other  unforeseen  conditions  with  which 
agriculture  has  to  dral. 
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CF 

HON,  TOM  STEWART 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UIHTED  STATES 

Monday.  November  23  (legislatwe  day  of 

Tuesdc     yr  ember  17).  19i? 

Mr.  STEW.^RT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  hearing  was  held  by  the  Small 
Business  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
.■jider  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  bill 
which  had  been  introduced  b:  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EIllemder]  and 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  deabng 
with  the  subject  of  recapping  automobile 
tires. 

According  to  the  newspapers,  Mr. 
Jeffers  made  the  following  statement 
before   the   commi.^ 

All  recapping  facil.ius  will  probably  be 
needed,  I  understand  that  tome  of  the  coun- 
try's best  recapping  plants  would  be  excluded 
under  this  bil'  Also,  efficient  tire  lease  and 
maintenance  arrangements  with  commercial 
vehicle-fieet  operators  would  be  restricted. 

I  do  not  care  to  make  any  further  ob- 

.=;.  rvution  conccrninp;  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Jeffers,  alx^it  wl-irh  there  ha';  br-cn 

considerable  nr;s  '  f  rn  ation.  T  a^-k 
unaniinou.-  r^-n-'-r.-  '  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  rud;n  aGG;u:S  dflivcred  by  tha 
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Who  Is  the  author  of  Senate  bill  2561).  and 
a  member  of  the  Small  Easiness  Co:  nmit- 
tee.  The  address,  which  was  delivered 
over  the  Mutual  network  on  the 
November  last,  doal^  with  the  sub 
which  I  have  referred,  namely, 
cappinc:  of  rubber  tires. 

There  bcint?  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follcws: 

L^d.es  ai:d  per.tlem'^n.  I  am  in 
en  December  2.  the  wheels  will  bcg.n 
to  provide  rubber  tirts  for  Americar 
incbile  transportation  for  all  essenti 
If  such   an   event   takes  place   as 
It  wjH  shew  that  some  prepress  h?.s  bee 
In  the  scluilcn  of  th  s  vexing  problem, 
c  'hat  apparent  when  we  Icok 

;.  •  cf  confusicn  vhlch  existed 

munuis  ago  regarding  the  use  of  au 
tires,  and   the  threat  made  by  seme 
Gj'.ernment  cfBclals  ever  18  months 
c'^rfive   the  American  people  of  the 
their  autoracblles 

I  am  sura  that  I  express  the  feellntr 
m^mhers  cf  the  United  Statts  SeT;at( 
r  nmittce  when  I  say  that 

;  to  Mr.  Jjffers.  the  Rubli 
:  fcr  carryirg  cut  mo-t  of 

'  ns    cf   cur    committee   as 

porated  in  the  bill  S  2560. 

Ail  of  you  are  no  doubt  well    acq 
w.th  the  important  part  that  rubber 
the   c.vilian    economy   of    our   Natioi 
knew.  tco.  how  important  it  is  in  the 
oi    the   war.     Rubber   life   rafts   hav 
the  lives  cf  hun:ireds  of  our  aviators. 
Iri?  Eddie  Rlc'-.mback.'r  and  his  bra 
rades.     As  a  bulletproof  lining  for 
tanks.  It  has  saved  the  lives  of  ccuntl 
of  our  flyers  and  their  crews.    There  a 
other  Vital  ust*s  for  rubber  in  our  war 
No  one.  whcse  heart  is  in  the  winnlu 
war.  would  take  away  1  ounce  of  the 
needed  by  cur  armed  forces. 

But  "in  addition  to  all  these." 
BOW  quoting  frcm  the  Baruch  Uv. 
mlttee  report,  "we  must  maintain  the 
at  least  a  substantial  portion  of  our  27 
civilian  pajsenger  automcbiles.    Cthe 
econcmy  geared  to  nibljer-bome  moto- 
poration   to  an  extent  not  approa 
w.here   else    lu    the    world    will    break 
The  committee  does  not  believe  In  a 
c*  tscrlfice  for  sacrifices  sake,  nor  th 
ers  should   be   expected   to   live   in 
farmers   trudge  miles   to  market   un 
BUuacion    IS   so   desperate   that    tber( 
alternative  " 

My  purpose,  therefore.  In  speaking 
tcnighi  is  to  call  your  aitention  to 
Introduced  by  me  and  known  as  the 
tire  bill    b.^nnng  the  numtjer  S.  256^ 
Senate  Banicing  and  Currency  Commi 
had  this  bill  under  consideration  fo: 
weeks,  and  will,  I  believe,  conclude 
cf  a  series  of  hearings  on  Thursday 
of  this  week.     The  bill  was  introducec 
Congress  on  June  1  of  this  year  as  the 
_mous  recommendation  of  the  member 
BmuU  Business  Committees  of  the  Sen 
House. 

I  do  not  believe  I  deprive  the  H  u 
Business  Comm.ittee  of  one  iota  of  th^ 
due  them  when  I  say  that  the  bill  \ 
result  of  exhaustive  studies  and  heart 
ducted  by  the  Senate  Small  Busmesi 
irittee.   of  which   I  am   a  member 
T       ;cst   of   the  chairman.  Senator 
M    F.-AT.   of  Montana,   it   is  my   prlvi 
serve   a.s  chairman   of   a  subcommu 
pointed  to  draft  and  sponsor  this  leg; 

The  rubber-tire  bill  has  for  It. 
Titally  Important  objectives: 

1.  It  nude  provisions  for  the 
of  Americas  greatest  stock  pile  of 
r.'imely.  the  more  than  l.COO.OCO  tons 
ber  oa  the  wheels  of  America's  meter 
poy'aticn  system.     It  made  provision 
«  :,  .  'ylng  oT  pasceugei-car  tires  for 
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sontlal  uses  by  using  annually  only  one-third 
cf  1  percent  cf  cur  crude-rubber  stock  pile. 
When  the  Baruch  rubber  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  PtPsident  that  committee 
called  upon  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee where  it  found  more  authoritative 
information  on  the  rubber-tire  situation  than 
It  was  able  to  obtain  any  place  else.  The 
Baruch  com.mittee  sought  the  further  advice 
of  our  committee  and,  when  Its  report  to 
the  President  was  made,  the  Earuch  com- 
mittee's recommendations,  with  regard  to 
tires,  incorporated  practically  every  provision 
cf  our  Small  Business  Committee  bill  S.  2560. 
The  only  provision  "vhich  the  Earuch  com- 
mitte3  added,  and  which  was  not  a  part  of 
cur  committee  bill,  was  that  pertaining  to 
Nation-wide  gasoline   rationing. 

Mr.  Baruch  hcs  paid  special  tribute  and 
acknowledgment  to  cur  committee  for  the 
work  it  has  done.  The  members  of  the 
small-businees  committee  feel  likewise  that 
the  Baruch  ccmmitie  has  made  scund  and 
constructive  recommendations  for  solving  cur 
rubber  p.cblem,  and  on  behalf  of  cur  com- 
mittee I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Baruch  and  his 
committee   members  fcr  th^lr  contribution. 

I  stated  that  th  s  rubber-tire  bill.  S.  2560. 
on  which  the  Sen  ite  Banking  end  Currency 
Committee  will.  I  hope,  act  favorably  on 
Thursday,  had  a  second  high  i.iotive.  This 
motive  was.  and  Is.  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  Interests  of  300.000  small  businessmen 
engaged  la  the  servicing  cf  cur  motor  trans- 
portation system  thrcugbcut  the  Nation. 
Those  are  the  men  who  have  invested  their 
life  savings  in  the  business  cf  manufacturing 
and  d'stributing  tires,  and  .servicing,  repair- 
ing, and  recapping  tires.  Among  these  small- 
busiues.s  men  are  the  several  thousEnds  who 
pioneered  In  tire  rebuilding,  and  thus  were 
established  throughout  the  country  v.ith  re- 
treading and  recapping  plants  and  years  of 
accum-ulated  experience  to  meet  the  crisis 
that  suddenly  confronted  our  Nation  after 
Pearl  Harlxsr. 

On  the  2d  of  lest  December  there  were 
4.300  small  businessmen  operating  retread- 
ing plants.  In  addition,  there  were,  accord- 
ing to  information  furnished  cur  committee, 
but  280  tlre-manufaclurer-owned  stores  op- 
erating similar  plants.  I  mention  this  now 
for  the  reason  that  I  want  to  touch  on  It 
briefiy  later. 

In  addition,  there  were  60.000  independent 
small  tire  dealers  owning  and  operating 
15.000  sectional  tire-repair  molds.  There 
were  also  more  than  50,0C0  automobile  deal- 
er*, the  great  majority  of  whom  operated 
garages  and  tire-repairing  services  In  connec- 
tion with  their  businesses. 

Furthermore,  there  were  In  the  neighbor- 
hood cf  200.000  Independent  small-businesa 
men  operating  fllling  stations  and  other  types 
of  automotive  services,  who  also  serviced 
passenger-car  and  truck  tires.  These,  plus 
those  i  have  mentioned,  give  us  a  total  of 
about  300.000  small  businessmen  engaged  In 
the  servicing  cf  our  motor  transportation 
system  throughout  the  country. 

This  calls  to  mind  a  statemen-  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  James  M.  Mzad, 
of  New  York,  and  a  member  of  our  commit- 
tee, at  one  of  the  hearings  on  this  tire  bill. 
He  said,  and  I  quote  Senator  Mkad:  "The 
automobile  owners  of  America  have  long  been 
aware  that  If  they  wanted  to  get  tire-repair 
service,  wherever  they  might  be.  they  must 
depend  upon  the  small  independent  service 
station.  They  were  the  only  ones  equipped 
to  give  a  complete  service.  Including  servicing 
them  on  the  road."  Our  committee  found 
that  these  300.000  small  tire-servicing  stations 
were,  on  the  whole,  qualified  by  long  years 
cf  experience  to  take  care  cf  the  rubber 
on  our  putcmotl^e  transpcnation  system 
throughout  this  crisis.  If  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  do  so.  There  was.  In  their 
hands,  enough  equipment  to  recap  annually 
approximately  38  000,000  tires  and  to  make 


sectional  repairs  to  the  treads  on  an  additional 
33.OCO.000  tires. 

The  Baruch  Rubber  Committee  agreed  with 
us.  and  I  quote  again  from  the  Baruch  re- 
port: "It  would  seem  very  much  easier  to 
license  recognized  tire  dealers  and  rubber 
men,  who  have  experienced  help  and  who 
are  fully  equipped,  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining tires  and  advising  as  to  their  mainte- 
nance. Such  an  organization  could  be  creat- 
ed almost  overnight." 

Our  committee  recognized  In  this  situation 
an  opportunity  to  safeguard  both  our  motor 
transportation  system  and  cur  democratic 
Institutions,  by  protecting  these  300.000  small 
businessmen  from  the  destructive  competi- 
tion of  the  large  tire  manufacturer. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommended  In 
the  bin  that  exclusive  distribution  of  tires, 
tubes,  tire  repairing  and  recapping  materials. 
In  fact,  complete  tire  servicing,  be  given  to 
these  COO.OOO  small  businessmen  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  war.  We  have  further  provided 
in  the  bill  for  price  stabilization  by  requir- 
ing that  the  ceiling  prices,  as  established  by 
the  Office  of  Pries  Administration,  shall  te 
the  going  prices  in  the  Industry.  Under  this 
provision,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
continues  to  be  the  consumers'  protection 
against  unfair  and  exorbitant  prices.  At  th3 
same  time,  these  small  businessmen  are  pro- 
tected against  ruthless  price-cutting  compe- 
tition which,  in  the  end,  only  serves  to  de- 
stroy quality  and  depreciate  workmanship. 

Under  this  provision,  therefore,  servicing 
and  recapping  of  tires  Is  put  on  a  sound  basis 
of  service  to  the  consumer,  rather  than  that 
of  price  baiting.  Experience  has  shown  that 
price  baiting  often  encourages  deceitful  and 
misleading  practices.  The  encouragement  of 
such  practices,  at  this  time.  Is  not  only  dan- 
gerous to  the  automobile  and  truck  owners 
and  to  the  public,  but  It  would,  beyond  anj 
doubt,  result  in  waste  and  destruction  cf 
rubber  In  the  172.000,000  tires  now  In  ust 
today. 

One  objection  has  been  m.ade  to  giving 
these  300,000  small  businessmen  exclusive 
distribution  and  servicing  of  tires  at  retail. 
It  Is  not  a  very  serious  objection,  but  never- 
theless. It  has  been  urged.  It  Is  argued  that 
Idle  capacity  and  disuse  of  factory  owned  and 
controlled  equipment  now  In  the  hands  of 
the  limited  number  of  manufacturer-owned 
or  controlled  stores  throughout  the  country 
would  result  from  the  passage  cf  the  rubber 
tire  bill.     This  Is  wholly  unfounded. 

There  Is  not  one  word  in  the  bill  that  will 
prevent  retreading  and  recapping  equipment, 
whether  located  In  tiie  manufacturer's  plants 
or  in  his  retail  stores,  from  being  put  to  use. 
In  a  wholesale  way,  to  service  the  require- 
ments of  these  300,000  email  buelnessmen. 
This  Is  nothing  new.  It  has  long  been  the 
practice  of  certain  large  Independent,  or 
manufacturer-owned  retreading  plants  to 
render  wholesale  retreading  and  recapping 
service  to  the  small  dealers  In  their  trading 
area.  Nevertheless,  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  proposes  to  meet  this  objec- 
tion and  clarify  the  situation  next  Thursday 
by  suggesting  an  amendment  to  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  This 
amendment  would  simply  say  that  nothing 
in  the  bill  shall  prevent  the  use  of  retreading 
and  recapping  equipment  on  a  wholesale- 
service  basis  to  small  independent  dealers. 

We  are  fighting  a  cruel  war.  It  Is  the  most 
far-reaching  war  In  which  America  has  ever 
been  engaged.  It  is  a  war  to  preserve  and 
defend  cur  democratic  Institutions,  to  pre- 
serve freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion, 
and  freedom  of  opportunity. 

So  often  has  It  been  said  that  the  small 
enterprises  of  America  are  the  backbone  of 
our  democracy.  We  have  been  told.  In  recent 
months,  by  high  Government  cfflcials  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  businesses 
must  be  wiped  out.  We  are  more  'ecently  be- 
ing told  that  over  300,090  small  businessmen 
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wci  standini;  four  square  agaii 
etruction  of  the  backbone  of  • 
mocracy.  I  believe  the  p-tai  :u.,  ..: 
Members  of  the  Congress  i*  1 1  .»-  v  r  u 
It.  I  am  indeed  hopeful  that  on  Thursday 
tb<  Senate  Banking  and  Curreiicy  Committee 
will  act  favorably  upon  these  independent 
dealer  provisions  in  our  S<^r;:*~  Sm'.ll  B-i=i- 
ness  Committee  bill.  S.  li.'TT'  i  a:.i  coi,',  ,i,.  t-d 
that  the  enactment  (ti  .■:5  ^.jtx.  vs  ..  :.>  .;  .pre- 
serve some  SOOiWO  :;..^..  lu.~...' .-- ;:.- ;i  en- 
gaged in  servicing  automobile  owners 
throughout  oiir  Nation.  We  ask  your  help 
aod  we  suggest  that  you  contact  In  person  or 
by  wire  the  members  of  the  S.-r.r.*r  Banking 
and  Currency  Comnxiticc  .■.  V..;  ..Jigton 
whose  names  are  Senator  \v-.<^.m.r  oi  New 
York.  Senator  GljlSS  of  'V'ligir.'.a.  Senator 
Bajki  FY  of  Kentucky.  Senator  BrKui-M)  cf 
Aiabacia,  Senator  Maloney  oI  C_--:-L:ticut. 
Senator  Radcliiti:  of  Maryland,  Senator 
Brown  of  Michigan.  Senator  HtJOHEs  ol  Dela- 
ware. Senator  Hnomfc  of  Iowa,  Senator 
Bmathers  of  New  Jersey.  Senator  Clark  of 
Idaho,  Senator  DowKrY  of  California,  Senator 
MtJRDOCK  of  Utah.  Senator  Spencer  of  Arkan- 
aas,  Senator  Tobet  of  New  Hampshire,  Sena- 
tor Dana  HER  of  Connecticut.  Senator  Taft  of 
Ohio.  Senator  Thomas  of  Idaho,  Senator  Ball 
of  Minnesota,  and  Seiiatcr  BtrtLia  of  Ne- 
braska. 
Thank  you  and  good  night. 
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leave  to  extend  my  remarks  w.  ''■*> 
Record,  I  include  the  follo-Aing  i  ..dK-  ad- 
dress of  the  gentleman  from  1  •  xas, 
Hon.  ExjcrNf  Worley: 

Durln;?  the  recent  past  much  criticism  has 
been  directed  against  naval  and  military 
operations  tn  the  southwest  Pacific.  The 
statement  has  been  made  that  we  are  losing 
the  war  in  ■ ' .       ai 

Some  cf  tnr  >j::.  ;sii  !^  -  n't..  yi^::n.o. 
I  think  all  of  r  h  -  i ><•(■■  ^.!h  -*•  and  deliv- 
ered with  the  Uci'.  ^  .,.u.:.uont.  Upon  my 
return  from  8  months'  active  duty  with  the 
Kavy,  I.  tco.  offered  criticism,  espetrlalty  with 
reference  to  the  type  of  fighter  planes  both 
Armv  and  Navy  were  using.  Something  has 
been  done  abcut  tliat. 

For  anyone  to  say  we  have  not  r  i>  nis- 
takes  In  the  Partflic  wc«iW  be  untrue  We 
have  made  mistakes.  But  I  am  in  complete 
disagreement  with  the  statement  thn*  v>  < 
are  losing  the  wsr  in  the  Pacific.  Th^  i." - 
prove  my  point.  "I^e-  fn'~^-  rr.ado  thi^  >p.r 
even  before  the  late"::  gi-^.  r;c.<«  *r"i  '' ' 
Solomons.  When  I  decided  last  wt^v.  -r.  -^i.  ■ 
this  talk,  I  could  not  have  kncv,-n  ili.',:  n  great 
battle  was  then  dn-elcplng  which  was  to  give 
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but  that  It  will  take  a  much  longer  time  to 
win  It.  if  the  Japs  can't  take  beck  Xiit  Solo- 
mons, they  have  lo.st  the  war." 

Well,  the  Japs  still  haven't  taken  back  the 
Solomoof..  They  may  oome  back  aiwi  try 
again.  They  probably  will,  but  I  can  promise 
you  they  will  find  some  fine  fighting  men, 
ships,  aud  planes  out  there  waiting  for  them, 
ready  to  give  them  another  welcome. 

The  surprising  thing  l£  that  we  have  done 
as  well  as  we  have.  If  the  Japs  had  followed 
up  their  blow  on  Pearl  Harbor  wtth  a  full- 
scale  invasion  force,  I  believe  they  could  have 
taken  Hawaii.  Today  thev  are  neither  will- 
...^  !.  '!  ue  to  pay  the  price.  Our  forces  out 
;;,ti(   ;.:. ,  i  .seen  to  that. 

But  Tj:  p  .r.t  I  mak'  .V  •;;  ;  m  spite  of 
sin^'^y'  ?;pr- n'Tmrn  riv>r-_T,-ip..  ■•.;•■  Army  and 
.N;i'.  \    hf'Vt'    n,'->:    -'rir  r  n".r!:tv  I'.rie  Job. 

1  v.>-r.\  :  i".\  c  i,ir-sf  iTj'^r  a  t>'^'  •■''  ^^'^  ^»t^^!^ 
1  v.:>:.:  i,.  g!\C'  ;l,>''rr.  a  ^  "ta  *■;;..-;'."■  h:-riCt- 
Skhake  for  what  they've  CiV>e  i  '■:  -ri  -;  v.r: 
own  life  and  the  safety  i.  :  .  .,v/uij;-\  ;,• 
them  because  I  tL'  «  they  re  doing  their 
best. 

Tho.**'  *>'V'  '^-  ■  .r  '.-IP  planes,  operating  the 
•^.ibn  R""  f  TV  'h^  guns,  and  peeling  the 
':i  .ds  .  r  :.  .«.::. ericans  They  oome  from 
T'-%::'<  i:-  ::.  Ni  ?.  \'oTr;  1"v:t.  0!~r-i,  Aiabr.raa. 
Mil''  e-i  ;..  n;.....  ?;..  i/vt-r  i;;<-  c\ui.-ry.  Ttiey're 
giViiig  then  i>ebt — and  they're  wiiipping  the 
Ji,pb. 

Now  in  the  Navy  and  in  the  Army  we  find 
brass  hats  and  occasionally  we  find  brass 
heads,  too.  Even  in  Oongress  we  find  the 
*an-.f  thing.  I:,  ar.v  rrj-.jp  laref  ri;  small, 
li.i'V'l:  be  foui.c  (-i.cl  !\  i:.'?H  tc'-*".  many 
|y«--p."  ','.,;  £;,.  :'..  ■-■  "l:  cai"";  ' i  ■■cm  all. 
iy..:  !■!;  lilt  wiiiij)  I).-.:,  i.'it  iii.i.,,  u  ,.:aer  fcrr 
I.  ^der,  and  officer  lor  officer.  1  say  we  have 
tlu"  greatest  Army  and  Navy  in  all  the  world. 
Let's  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
Let's  forget  about  theory  and  abstract  criti- 
cism. Let's  look  at  the  box  score  But  first 
lets  see  where  we  were  in  December  aiid 
where  ■we  are  today. 

On  December  7.  '  p«:,  had  the  mightieet 
fleet  in  all  her  hi>;,:\  bhe  hmd  abrogated 
the  Wasliington  treaty  and  was  Irenziediy 
building  more  ships,  planes,  and  guns  as 
secretly  a?  she  could.  No  American  was  al- 
lowf»<l  :,rfi>':t  xr  f;fr  -pSV^a'''-  rrPVi-i'."' "'W  In 
V!' !<;■  '.■■"I  '■>'.  ai,  :■■■•=, 1  "^  s!,'  !":.;  .  a-Kit)'  '.-a'.ely 
1'-.:  t  ,:,  i.::<v  \  Ij^-;  ■■;,.'  ol  ^iauons  nianaaied 
i.->iaiia- 

We  are  concerned  with  many  oceans — 
Japan  with  only  one.  We  are  fighting  on 
every  Irrnt,  Japan  is  fighting  in  her  own 
back  yard  Much  ot  our  supplies  are  going 
to  our  Allies.  Japan  is  supplying  only  h<?T- 
self.  We  have  had  to  enlange  our  :  or.f^  and 
train  our  fjereoimel — the  Japanese  n  h.  t  ;>een 
fighting  with  well-trainea  '  e-i  ;.;.■  i  t-ince 
1937  wbf^n  (=hf  moved  int^  iiii:.'.i.u;»a.  The 
J.  ;..    (    •      !  il-.e     distinct     advantage     of 

treachery  anti  ■^    ■--•-'cr      v,'e  have  had  to  pay 
the  p>enalty  f-  •       -    -v  ■=  •\rt. 

Pi-actlcally  all  cf  our  materials  coutt  be 
shipped  to  the  zcjie  of  operation.  All  cf  our 
men  must  be  tran^orted  great  distances. 
Our  Allies  have  to  date  been  able  to  give  us 
but  little  support  of  a  nillitary  nature  in  the 
Eouthwest  Pacific. 

But  in  spite  of  t!:f.-r  b'stacles  and  in  spite 
of  every  other  hardship  the  cfUclal  box  score 
prove?  my  point — that  we  are  not  losing  the 
war  In  the  Pacific 

Ir.   the    box   sc'.--rp    I    h:  ve 
r;  -•■',■  -'  'i     ships     VI      r:' r '-r 
sl'-.jjb  f.re  like  nppr  n-.:s?=o'--  - 
enemy  but  do  r.o:  kr'-'^i-.  ;.:;r 


not   consid°'  f ' 
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Thcrei jre.  my  figures  co\'er  only  thos*  r.r.ir* 
on  botli  sides  positively  kno^n-n  to  bave  been 
absolutely  sunk  cr  completely  destroyed. 
Listen  to  these  official  figures: 

w.'  :-■•;-;  :ti.  ;  iitleships  Anzoni.  •:.■;  i-he 
Okjcucr-:  '..\  i-'eml  Harl^or  on  Dec^si^nvi  7. 
It  is  po  sibf  that  the  OA:Jc7ionMi  will  be  eai- 
yaeed  V:  -;<■:'  '  .".  ;'■■-  .T:.;'.Miese  los'  «  b.  ":■  - 
ship.  Aad  il:e  Jja;.  •.!;  •.\+ilch  Arir.v  r.  .t 
sank,  and  tiiit  n.-il-'*  :':.•    •■'     ■■«:•  two  to  two. 

In  aircraft  c«rr  rr-?  v-  l  •  ^  lost  four  and 
the  Japanese  have  lost  six.  That  la  not  ex- 
actly losing  the  war  for  our  eide. 

Counting  yesterday's  losses  we  have  lost 
6  cruisers  and  the  Japanese  have  lost  18 
cruisers — a  3-to-l  rat;o. 

We  have  lost  21  destroyers  and  the  Japa- 
nese ha'VE  lest  88  destroyers.  That  is  nearly 
twice  our  losses. 

We  hare  lest  4  transports  and  the  Japa- 
nese have  lost  exactly  40  transports — 12  of 
these  were  announced  in  yesterday's  com- 
munique. 

We  have  lost  3  submarines  and  the  Japa- 
nese have  lost  C  submarines. 

In  alrcraXt  losses  the  percentage  In  cur 
favor  is  even  greater  than  any  of  the  ship 
kisses. 

Now,  let's  get  a  grand  total  with  all  figures 
correct  up  to  the  release  of  the  news  from 
;  <  .bkvlcmons  on  yesterday.  In  the  types  cf 
i,i...^  I  mentioned  we  have  lost  40  and  the 
Japanese  have  lost  110.  Remember  tliose 
figures  on  ship  losses — we  have  lost  40  and 
V-  ■)  Japanese  have  lost  110.  I  respectfully 
suggest  tfc^i.  :;.  e  who  maintain  we  are  los- 
ing this  ua;  -..  old  first  come  up  with  an 
explanation  of  tliese  figures  belore  mn.klng 
the  statement.  And  again  I  repeat: 
We  are  not  losing  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 
It  Is  true  th&t  we  have  had  losses.  Such 
Voi--' -  :.:  .;.i^t2.nce,  as  the  sinking  of  the 
Vmcenne...  the  Astoria,  and  the  Quincy — a 
bitter  loss.  It  is  not  possible  now  to  teU  th« 
full  story  of  what  happened  on  that  occa- 
sion. When  it  i.s  possible  the  loss  will  be 
much  more  readily  understood. 

Yes;  we  have  had  losses.  We  will  have 
more  losses.  There  is  no  easy  way  to  win  a 
war.  But  'hf>  Jans  have  paid  a  terrible  price 
for  the  diir..  c»  they  have  done.  More  im- 
portant, the  Japs  are  much  lets  able  to  with- 
stand their  losses  th-^r.  we  are.  Their  loesea 
have  been  far  mt  <  r^  f*:islve  than  our  own, 
as  you  "Will  readily  renitinber. 

For  Instance,  we  have  suffered  heavy  car- 
rier !u'-sr>'=  J'^';r  o:.'^  of  the  '•■-'Vf.: ,  wp  ■wr'* 
knowi.  U'  n.;\e  hac  ^,  l.en  this  uu;  ;,>;■!.:..:;  LmS 
those  los.-  '■me   replaced  ai   le,p  .^peea. 

It  ha<  »lr(-.jC'.  P'^n  announce'd  that  th's  Na- 
tv  .  :-  T.  TJ.  .-.ur:  '-c;-.  a:  v^  ■  :  t  on  at  least  13 
new  iurcralt  carriers.  AL>o.  an  undiscicsed 
number  of  lai-ge,  fast  merchant  ships  are  be- 
ing cx^  v'i.cd  '  *  HTirrs.  Some  of  these 
are  alrrri.'v  ::  i-";v:,:  ■-:  -n  and  others  are  be- 
Inii  vorfc<  ;  ".  ():  the  whole,  our  carrier 
buadmg  J  I  ^  ;;  t  ich — I  am  now  able  to 
tell  you  on  p  <:  s::-. horlty — that  in  i?i  we 
will  b3  addinE  Oiir^rs  to  cur  fleet  ^li  aa 
average  of  at  least  one  a  month. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  Is  not  wtoat  could  be 
ca'led  lofiine  the  war. 

rv    -cj:    -y.r-r-  r,  >•<:■  those  who  ":■  s    :'■!::    ■■',? 

carri.T  -s  cutni' --jfl  nnd  that  t)  r  f^'-,."  :s 
not  worth  it<  r-^;"-  f.-*  Let's  ;  «  r  "•  the 
facts  on  that  .sup  >  -:  H''"'  's  th*  :>  >  score 
on  two  of  our  car;  ;♦='■  '  !.<  ;..  r.rc  ^  r  d  the 
Yorktovm. 

Before  the  Lrxintiton  went  down  her  planes 
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.e.Ti.  the  Lexington  i  .d  the 
Yorktotcn  crippled  Japanese  senpov  cr  to  the 
•xtent  cf  millicns  ct  dollars  ard  iCf^-Jvinled  for 
the  loss  of  from  15.000  to  20  CO  ;  -z 
J  ' — ?><?    cflJcers    and     men.     lu 

ton  and  the  Yorktoun  alone  Accounted 
i^r   piore   Japanese   casualties   thai   all    the 
American  sailors,  coast  guardsmen 
rines   lost   In   the   entire   Pacific   ~ 
Harbor.     These  are  actual   facts   ; 
cific  bcx  score.     And  again  I  respecifuliy  sug 
gesi  that  they  prove  we  are  not  iLJsir.g   the 
»ar  In  the  Pacific 

Now.  I  wculd  nice  to  sugge.st  a  poisible  rea- 
son for  much  cf  th?  cr.liclsm  tl  at  is  di- 
rected against  our  'var  leaders  eve-y  time  a 
less  is  announced.  Before  Pearl  ijarbcr.  we 
had  underestimated  the  Japanese 
&11  willing  to  admit  that  now.  Cri 
our  war  leaders  for  underest^matiiig  the  en 
emy,  but  they  are  still  demandinj  victories 
on  the  basis  of  our  original  undere  -timate 

The   plain   truth   seems    to    be 
people  have  never  learned  the   1 
in    naval    warfare.     Perhaps   one    ijeason   for 
this  lioi  m  the  fact  that  this  is  th  :  first  real 
naval  warfare  In  which  our  country  has  en 
gaged.     The  Jap  raid  on  Pearl  Ha 


cost  more  American  lives  than  were  lost  by 


the  American  Na\7  in  the  Sp   ■ 

and   World   Wars    combined      B 

•re  up  agolnst  a  determined    i 

ciemy — any  Army  or  N.ny  rr. 

thaL   the   J^p  has   excelient   rqu:pknent   and 

that  he  knows  how  to  use   it.     T  iis  enemy 

Is  causirg  us  damage    ard  we  are   not  used 

to  it      As  a  result,  we  find  many 

criticize 

One  of  the  things  most  severely  chticlzed  i.s 
the  policy  of  withholding  the  new>  of  naval 
rctions  at  sea  Prarkly.  I  think 
Navy  has  been  supor-cauticus  in  t^ 
Bui  wh?n  we  remember  that  qti;' •■ 
very  lives  of  our  men  and  the  sa.' 
ships  depend  en  what  the  enemy 
the  number  and  d  sposition  cf  our  : 
this  policy  Is  mere  easily  under^ 

T  -vould  be  criminal  for  either 
r  N  ivy  to  premstureiy  release  iiiformation 
which  might  Jecpard:ze  the  safe:y  of  our 
men  or  our  fleet. 

Now  a  word  about  the  much 
unity  of  command  I  have  seen 
major  and  minor,  where  better  cfccperation 
between  the  service*  was  to  be  dcs  red.  The 
best  nie.xsuring  stick,  however,  u  8t;ll  re- 
sults. 

There  have  b*en  occasions  vv 
tnand  d:d  not  measure  up  and  ai  often  as 
these  occasions  have  occtirred  comniands  have 
been  changed 

Every  action  In  which  we  engage  brings 
about  a  clcser  unity  and  a  greatei  coopera- 
tion between  the  services.  Th 
proved    time  and   time  again    in 
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and  the  latest  proof  is  the  Army-  !^avy  dev 
astat.cn  of  the  Japs'  invasion  atte-fpt  in  the 
Bolomons 

Another  fin:-  example  of  this  is  .le  rtcent 
Invas.on  of  Africa — the  greatest  ir  vasion  in 
all  history — which  wdi>  carried  ou  in  every 
detail  with  the  greatest  cocperstioi  not  only 
between  our  own  services  but  >. 
Here  again,  the  facts  speak   I 

Bu'  the  final  Judges — the  n  ii.-i-  author- 
ity— on  whether  or  not  we  .i.o  iL>sing  the 
war  In  the  Pacific  are  the  Amer  can  men 
who  are  out  there  fighting  and  dying  in  our 
name  They  are  the  ones  who  hav«  compiled 
the  bc\-  score,  and  the  box  score  is  good 
We  would  shame  and  dishonor  t  le.-e  men 
If  we  told  them  that  the.r  efTorv  :.  t  ->  not 
teen  enough  We  would  d..><reti. t  ourselves 
rnd  all  our  American  traditions  if  R*e  looked 
at  th?  facts — if  u?  looked  at  their  records — 
and  said  to  them — "It  Isat  good  enough  " 
Th?  rctual  fr.cis  are  to  the  contra)  y.  so  lets 
•dmit  It  More  than  that,  let  t)s  as  true 
Americans  exhibit  the  facii  with    :nde. 


We  knc  w  that  those  msn  out  there  who  are 
fighting  lor  us  will  gladly  give  us  their  best. 
Let's  tell  them  that  the  facts  show  that 
their  best  has  been  very  good.  L2fs  tell 
them,  with  gratitude  for  their  efforts  and 
pride  in  their  achievements — 

We  are  not  losing  this  war  in  the  Paciflc. 
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The    Cat:le    Feeder   Makes    Up    His    M,.:J 

I  X    ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  I 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATI^TES 

Monday.  November  23.  1942 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  months  I  feel  that  a  certain  preju- 
dice has  been  built  up  against  the  farmer, 
particularly  the  corn  and  wheat  farmer. 
This  circumstance  came  as  the  result  of 
the  price-fixing  debate  during  the  time 
the  stabilization  legislation  was  before 
the  Congress. 

Many  people  in  city  districts,  yes  even 
their  Representatives  in  Congress,  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  farmer  was  un- 
justifiably asking  for  something  to  which 
he  v.as  not  clearly  entitled.  Farmers 
were  depicted  in  cartoons,  press,  and  over 
the  radio  as  being  selfish  in  their  ap- 
proach to  this  matter  of  price  fixing. 
Such,  of  course,  is  everything  but  the 
truth,  and  I  regret  that  this  barrier  of 
feeling  against  the  farmer  was  ever  built 
up.  Tliere  is  no  more  patriotic,  hard 
working,  dependable,  and  loyal  citizen 
than  the  man  who  is  '-aising  the  food  to 
help  win  this  war.  He  is  going  all  out 
to  do  his  share  for  victory.  He  is  ask- 
ing no  quarters  and  Ls  on  the  job  even 
though  his  lot  still  remains  one  of  chance 
or  uncertainty. 

•A  fine  editorial  from  the  Daily  Panta- 
graph  of  Bloomington,  111.,  dated  Novem- 
ber 20,  1242.  clearly  sets  forth  one  in- 
stance of  what  the  problem  is  that  faces 
the  farmer  and  his  determination  to  do 
his  job  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  come 
what  may.  He  has  no  assurance  of  a 
40-hour  week,  a  cost-plus-fixcd-fee  con- 
tract, a  margin  of  profit,  or  a  guarantee 
that  he  will  be  ahead  one  red  cent  after 
carrying  out  his  part  in  seeing  to  it  that 
the  program  of  food  to  win  the  war 
will  not  fail. 

I  repeat,  the  farmer  is  not  a  slacker  or 
a  quitter,  but  on  the  contrary  he  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  one  who  at  home  makes 
possible  winning  thiis  war  at  the  front. 

I  commend  reading  this  editorial  to 
every  Member  of  the  House. 

THF  CATTLE  FEEEER  M.^KES  UP  HIS  HIND 

Step  up.  all  you  workers.  Indvstriallsts,  and 
big  city  cntics  of  the  farmer  and  answer 
this: 

Supp«;se  the  Governanent  asked  you  to  do  a 
certain  Job.  The  price  you  would  receive  is 
fixed  bj  a  ceiling,  and  it  is  on  the  low  side. 
The  price  you  must  pay  for  your  raw  ma- 
terial is  not  fixed,  though,  and  It  Is  relatively 
high.  You  have  some  expensive  equipment 
that  needs  maintenance  and  of  course  you 
cant  buy  replacements.  It's  a  Job  you  can't 
do  all  by  yourself  but  the  kind  cf  worker  who 
couid  help  you  is  leaving  for  better  paying 
Jobs.    There  is  no  guarantee  that  when  you 


finish  your  product  It  will  bring  a  prce  that 
win  assure  profit.  You  can't  even  make  an 
intelligent  guess,  for  the  price  is  kept  up 
now  by  Government  buying  policy-  and  this 
might  change  overnight. 

Would  you.  il  you  were  the  head  of  a  big 
business  or  a  one  man  shop,  go  ahead  with 
the  Job  under  these  conditions?  Or  would 
you  insist  on  some  kind  of  contract  covering 
the  period  of  production? 

Weil,  the  farmer  is  going  ahead  with  Just 
such  a  Job — the  Job  of  feeding  cat  le.  And 
the  conditions  are  exactly  th-jse  described 
above. 

According  to  Prof.  G  L  Jordan,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  "shipments  of  stccker  and 
feeder  cattle  into  the  Corn  Belt  were  nearly  20 
percent  heavier  last  month  than  In  October 
1941."  Cattle  in  the  feed  lots  still  total  less 
than  last  year,  but  the  shortage  is  rapidly 
being  reduced  by  the  late  rush  of  tuylng 

The  farmer  is  committing  himself.  He  Is 
taking  his  chance.  He  is  starting  production. 
And  he  is  doing  It  on  faith — becauFC  his  na- 
tion is  at  war  and  needs  the  food. 

The  Corn  Belt  farmer  is  not  a  quitter.  He 
Is  going  to  do  his  best.  Now  let  th ;  country 
do  its  best  to  solve  the  unanswered  problems 
of  labor  supply,  equipment,  and  prce.  Oth- 
erwise, a  great  part  of  the  farmer's  individ- 
ual effort  will  be  wasted  and  the  beef  need'd 
to  help  win  the  food  war  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. 


Suppose  thf   f^r  i>r   C';t   l'0':i   -o   a    111- 
Kour  Week? 
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OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVES 

Monday.  November  23,  1942 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  it  has  seemed  to  ma 
that  eventually  sometliing  must  be  done 
about  the  requirements  of  the  40-hcur 
week.  The  law  was  passed  to  m<  et  an  un- 
employment problem,  when  there  was  an 
excess  of  manpower  and  a  shortage  cf 
jobs.  Now  the  situation  is  reversed  and 
the  growing  shortage  of  manpower  pre- 
sents a  problem  that  must  somehow  be 
solved. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  the  .vorkweek 
be  extended  to  a  figure  that  will  be  op- 
pressive or  detrimental  to  health.  We 
do  believe,  however,  that  in  de-ermining 
the  hours  to  be  worked  the  demands  of 
maximum  production  for  the  war  should 
receive  consideration.  As  part  of  these 
remarks  I  include  the  following  editorial 
taken  from  the  Bremer  County  Inde- 
pendent of  Waverly,  Iowa: 

SUPPOSE   THE   FARMia   CtTT   DOWN    TO   A   43-HCUR 
WIEK' 

Donald  Nelson,  of  he  War  Production  Beard, 
and  Secretary  of  Agricuiture  Clauce  Wickard 
have  both  declared  that  the  American  v;ork- 
week  must  be  lengthened  If  we  really  want  to 
win  the  war. 

"The  I*resident.  however,  warned  against 
lengthening  the  workweek  to  help  meet  the 
manpower  situation,"  according  to  Interna- 
tional News  Service. 

Efficiency  goes  down  too  sharply,  he  said. 
American  plants,  he  declared,  now  have  an 
average  workweek  cf  "47  to  4H  hours." 
(Other  sources  set  this  figure  between  43 
and  44.) 
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V.  '  V  n  :  America  say  If  the  farmer 
suddenly  decided  to  be  more  efllcient,  and 
cut  his  workweek  down  to  43  hours? 

The  resulting  yell  from  hungry  Americans, 
including  union  labor,  would  be  beard  in  the 
Solomon  Islar^ds.  WTiat's  more,  in  England, 
workers  are  cm  the  Job  over  50  hours  a  week — 
and  in  Russia  factory  employees  tn  war 
plants  X     L    well  over  50  hours  a  week. 

We  a^^ii  the  President  were  not  bo  scared 
of  the  votes  of  union  labor.  We  wish  be 
'were  more  willing  to  face  the  facts,  and  to 
reallae  that  this  is  arwtber  unpleasant  thing 
•we  muEt  do  to  win  this  war. 


Suiaj!  rianb  Gi-Uiui;  Jobs  Daily 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PB£^LS  .  A ll\E3 
Monday.  Nnvcmhcr  23,  1942 

Mr  Ml  I{i-:.*.V  U:  .Spe£.ker,  while 
small  business  of  the  country  is  in  criti- 
cal condition,  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  Mr.  L.  E.  Holland  is  making  some 
headway  in  his  effort  to  place  contracts 
with  these  small  pbuits. 

Following  is  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post: 

SMALI,  PLANTS  CFT  JOBS  DAILT.   HOt-LAND  S.\TS 

Lou  E.  Holland,  ctiairmaii  of  the  Sinaller 
War  Plants  Corporation,  said  yesterday  that 
he  was  placLUg  military  supply  contracts 
"every  day"  with  small  plants  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

He  estimated  that  the  contracts  already 
let  plus  reccmaKndaticns  approved  so  tar 
will  provide  $18,000,000  worth  of  business  for 
hundreds  of  small  mantifactuTing  establish- 
ments, many  of  which  faced  bankruptcy. 

He  said.  "We  are  getting  enthusiastic  sup- 
port from  some  procurement  ag=ncies — not 
all — and  I  think  we  are  nwiktng  good  progress.' 

He  declined  to  nasne  tliooe  GoT^mmcnt 
agencies  which  are  not  cooperatii:^  in  the 
special  program  autboiized  b>  Gongreas  to 
provide  work  for  small  plants. 

As  an  ejcample  cf  hcvv  the  ccrporation  ard 
the  Smaller  Plants  Division  of  tlie  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  v^hich  he  also  heads,  vork. 
Holland  related  tiie  rfory  al  a  fcamb  contract. 

"The  Chemical  Warfare  fien'ioe  of  the 
Anny."  he  said,  "was  ordering  a  nnw  type  of 
inoencUary  bomb.  Chemical  warfare  had 
alreadv  p  , -  ned  to  have  the  bomts  made  by 
Bonie  ii.:g€  turns  ^hich  were  doing  «mihir 
■wc'k. 

"But  bcfcH-e  they  let  the  contract  an  engi- 
neer from  Smaller  War  Plants  suggested  that 
same  sm;-  !<•!  r-  "<  rus  cculd  handle  the 
wcjk.  \\t  i;.d.ui  a  quick  chfCK  of  the  small 
plants  on  our  lists,  checked  with  those  con- 
cerns on  their  fadJities,  and  satifified  Chemi- 
cal Warfaie  tliat  these  plants  ceroid  do  t±ie 
wor* 

"As  a  hm:-  Chemicf.l  Warfare  ordered 
2.600  000  ol  those  new  bomb-  tror.  8  email 
comp.imes  in  New  York  C;1^    ij  g  d  m  Ken- 


pr 'portion  of  the  small  plants.  He  said  he 
knew  neither  tbe  niunber  of  small  plants 
needing  work  nor  the  number  for  which  work 
can  be  provided,  but  would  do  his  best. 

Although  Congress  provided  $150,000,000  to 
finance  small  plants,  Holland  said  compara- 
tively few  of  the  plante  seemed  to  need  loans 
from  this  fund.  He  satd  banks  were  being 
more  liberal  In  providing  local  financing. 

A'-  Speaker,  we  l.v  here  an  example 
cf  .Li^x^laticn  passed  by  the  Congress 
whereby  a  Federal  agency  is  trying  to 
keep  sinall  business  in  operation.  Th's 
should  be  contrasted  with  the  attitude 
of  the  bureaucrats  when  their  pcsltiou  is 
shown  by  the  general  counsel  of  the 
O.  P.  A.,  when  in  a  recent  address  before 
the  West  Virginia  Retail  Grocers  Asso- 
ciation, he  said  that  studies  were  now  be- 
ing made  by  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration as  to  best  aid  retailers  to  with- 
draw from  business  while  still  solvent  and 
without  tlie  stigma  of  bankruptcy. 

Here  we  have  an  exajxple  of  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  which  should  indi- 
cate that  Congress  believes  in  and  wants 
to  support  small  business  and  appropriat- 
ed money  for  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation.  Then  we  have  the  exam- 
ple of  public  funds  being  u?ed  for  the 
opposite  purpose  by  the  bureaucrats  to 
figure  out  scliemes  as  to  how  to  put  small 
business  really  out  of  business  altogether. 
The  bureaucrat  operates  under  delegated 
power  and  is  not  directly  responsible  to 
Congress.  You  may  well  ask  why  ap- 
propriate money  to  help  small  business 
and  then  rurn  arourti  rnr  75:-^ vide  money 
to  ease  small  biisinc^.-  cu;  c^  DUSiness.  It 
is  this  attitude  of  the  bmraircrats  that 
causes  much  of  -fh^  r -infusion  in  our 
country  today,  liip  a\.rage  bureaucrat 
thinks  he  knows  more  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  people  in  America. 

We  have  seen  the  imported  foreign 
philosophy  of  gove: :  :u  ;  •  by  bJircau  and 
b^  rdict  gradua'"v  r^  •^nnd  under  the  New 
Dial.  It  is  go\t  :n;r:tnt  by  man  instepd 
of  by  law  in  many  cases.  It  may  criti- 
cize big  business,  but  its  rulings  favor  big 
business. 

The  Old  Deal  attitude  of  Lincoln  and 
Jefferson  was  tl-?^'  the  people  should  rule. 
They  felt  the  p,  .;  .<  a.s  a  whole,  had  bet- 
ter judgment  than  any  one  man.  They 
believed  in  personal  initiaitive,  private 
eaterpriee,  and  that  people  can  advance 
in  the  world  by  ambnion.  hard  work,  and 
by  p.^rsonal  sacrifice.  There  is  safety  in 
naciu  :-  h:k;  \\  .t-n  the  people  know  the 
far'-    II'-  \:   '"^r  I'v;-;  .irrigr;fiK  is  safei'  to 


■•    h:  d 


w  a 


II''    5i^:v.    :..'..     "was     ■       ■;■■-•  :■ .    ;    '. '- t-i   ... 
illustrates   !,[■..    ;..         -■    *  :     ^^    ■■- 

tile  CovcriiiAit.,^:    du^.i.c^.  c;u.a    ly    o 
■nail   plants   and  also   located,   n      :\ 

initia':vf     ".le   i  lar.'t    "      do   the  vil  t. 

Wli..»  c  ,cf'G  :!;.'  •;.fi:  M-.=  t  of  the  wa;  bn-;- 
T\e-^  .■-rraa"/  i:.J  bf^e:;  a!i';,:''r:  \.o  oip.  t.  .11- 
<-.  rii<  h.:  ::  f^\  .v.e  ;r.a;  ';  '■■  \t  :.s-:a- >'■::  ;ir  :f 
aG:ii; ::  1:  ■  pr  .ne  <Mm*''  :fc  luOit;.?  !  ^  .c  late 
iio.iiind  sfc.d  tii^i  he  baa  he  p<  ■:  'rial  tliriY 
V.  a:-    .-■:;i   tune    to   provide   wori;   lur    a    .a:st' 


"  T:H   Their  ECecti  Be   Tri.t!'       V.Mii..m 
Sinai. espef^rc 
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which  will  be  affected  before  the  ration- 
ing of  gasoline  becomes  national  in  scope. 
I  urge  upon  the  authorities,  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  rationing,  that  they 
make  a  mcM-e  detailed  study  of  the  gen- 
eral life  of  the  peopSe  in  the  Prairie  or 
Midcontinental  States.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  the  people  who  maJce  up  the  popu- 
lation :r.  the  praine  r-'^a^  nre  possessed 
with  a  ,    ■MOtism  a  .-  as  in  any 

other  part  of  the  Naumi.  They  liave 
proven  this  in  their  contribution  of  man- 
power to  th<  ;=  11!.  T  forces,  and  their  pur- 
chase of  War  lioncs.  This  is  partictilarly 
true  with  my  State  of  North  Dakota,  even 
though  we  have  receiw?d  not  one  dollar's 
worth  of  G' --nment  money  in  the 
building  ol  A;r.  >  camps,  air  bases,  and 
varicus  other  govc:rrri  :al  investments, 
so  general  in  oiher  t:a"  v  ~. 

The  country  of  North  Dakota  is  one  of 
vast  mileages.  T*  ^  papulation  is  largely 
agriculturai,  arc:  .^r  S'  at-  \s  made  up.  to- 
gether witli  its  ; .. : !..  I-  ri:  ci\  -on  of  Tillages 
and  >iT!. a"  ■':■■■ '"wi "".  N  ■(•¥"■.  'n  t'v  ?";-;'>"■ 
wiii  reiich  ;:  P' ^i'':  „-  . .  :o'i  iitiure  oi  o(/ iK;0 
Tliroufrhoui  ;iv  u^  :  25  years  there  h:.- 
been  an  e\er-mcrta  r;?  r-rH"^-nt'-=.t:  r.  (  ; 
business  at  the  b-L  :  p,.::::  Ir..^  :i;.> 
boen  true  thro:.:  ■■!  ;n  the  Ns  in:.,  rv.; 
particular!--  in  ilK-"  P/a:-:r  s  ,^'. I's  ■.'"■.:' 
automob..-  tar.d  eood  :'"l..j:'  ha\>''  ai^-d^vA 
that  about. 

If  grasoknc  rauuLui^p  :;;  No::h  ii:iK:!;i 
is  to  be  placed  on  a  basis  wit;    ^la: .  .mh  1 

h'rv  \  '.■    'A'.i: -4   :t;, !■'":-  p*  ;  v..,-fK.  ...v.c,  X 

L-s\ '."^  '.■,.-■,  ]l  li  13  t>e  pia."'--ii  •> 'M  i  :.at 
basis—  .1  means  but  one  thing;  the  total 
CQli:ip;  e  u:  ihe  tfanomic  strur  u:*-  <''"  the 
Stai>  . 

While  th'-"-'-  hpi^^Ers  Ic  i.)s   ;;v    :•     ■;:- 

nition  erf  fanr;  c  :r.a-td.-    i.    -■■   :.■>'    ..-■-- 
Quaie.     The  G   ■■    rni..;  r.:    !';■;-; 
miH':  ■:■-'•-  \'---:-~<  V. ho  m?.ke  up  '  )'■  ;-^'"P    - 
lation  c     ;  k  ■.,.:■. ^-f*^  r!h]  in'--    r  i    »■:..-;..« 

not  or.}.    (     i'- V    a  ^  ■■ '■":  v/  .]-,    ui.:   are 

part  ar..::  p  .:  t :  .  0:  tr-  :  :  re  iilf  in  a  large 
mca:;u;-i  :;:;;:.^  ;  :  \:  '.  n.;t •cling  farms 
from  their  cii"'     ■   k.  :,  ¥>}  ;>o  stretch 

of  the  imagination  i.i  it  possaoie  to  re  un 
the  coimtry  to  the  so-called  horst-  .t:  d 
buggy  das's.  In  many  cases  the  Vitality 
once  vested  in  t^-.r  vilir-'  -  h--  b-'^r  'ik-  a 
away.  Theme:-.':  p...  ■  ■;  1  uv-  :,.;■':  re- 
moved to  it.  v^-'i'-"-  '  "nters.  and  tiie  fac ur  :■  > 
once  designe..;  *•  riiri"  fo."  t'^^^  local  EteCb. 
have  been  en.;  ;.  ;  :  ^  d.  It  is  not 
pr,.-  ■  3ie  to  return  Ux-,- ■■  ;;:  i.iTif'  .  m'f  : 
Uiis  lif'W  'situation. 

For  n; ;  :; \  v cars  the  people  of  ;  v  .-'  - 
of  N'v;,h  r, :  . K ; •  ■ ;:;  i.r^ve  iargr!>'  :."  ■  c  cy 
the  ..j:-::.c..-it  iina  the  trucR.  'i'lv  pi  r 
t»pita  use  of  trucks  and  motorcars  runs 
excer-t'  -^'ly  high  in  that  S;a'''.  It  i-  a 
Siat  t' ,. ,  ersed  by  trani^.'ii.  .nt  ::'&  -a.;- 
roads.  running  from  the  T-win  C.\a-->  u* 

.  j'';:.:rr    U   -z:    \l-j     S    ::\    '  -'    '  h"-    .■■-r>u'  h 
Thereforf,  the  buiuness  life  r;  1 :      c  ,;ur. 
try  has  isecome  c'=-prir>r!t    upu:;    :;;'■;'  : 
transponation.     ti.^e    ;;.    av;  c  ■  rn,. -:  :j- 
X .  ^\  f  /■-:.    ■■'      ;■.■■• ;.'      " .    ri ,  ■:  1111.1    Du^i. '  ■ 
fv-v,,:']  '.,,.  p,r  :,,     ;n,c  Ur.:::   -■   ::'^p  roncf  :  rvd 

1  "ill  -n,p>i;.:.  •?:  niii.rr.' :  oc  .i;  e:^;:,  a;;d 
i; ',''■>;' 10; .    ;.  ::a    ;',,-;     ^.P'      ci''.  i     h,.r..  >     '  . 

:  ; :  ■  a  v>-- '. .  n  ■:  ■  ■  - ;  -J  * ■  >?-  n ;  a : :  \-  -;■  ; ;  " m  :  rn>d 
(■'-iinparir5  in,s:.:x!>-  /'!i:-\:!.j>-  h'tc;  ^a 
f<-^;-;;i,  \,h''  "•■■v<r'-  ,.i<r  ^.sH'  v-f-KiT 
r<>\enMH  ■■■'    '>-.--;it.'-  phasei-  l:  1'.;m:i!.-^» 
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It  Is  probably  a  generally  accepted 
theory  of  the  Government  s  th  r  ^  \\.\t- 
time  business  can  be  carried  on 
distance  phone  calls.  This  is  ,u:e  :rr.- 
possibl?  and  U  Is  one  phase  thr  -:.> -hd 
be  inves»:igated  by  the  Gove: :  ;:•  rv  b  - 
fore  rationing  becorr.cs  Nrirn-JAiL'  In 
cur  State,  a.s  in  other  S"  r- - 
been  advised  by  the  t*  i^-^h 
panies  to  reduce  calls  as  nvi  :i  a  pc- 
slble.  because  th-v  ar^  .ilr^a:-.-  :  ad.d 
to  capacity,  fnr  •!>•  r' a  ::':  ■T.,.r  i.':^':* 
numbers  of  <  ur  •.'■'-ur.'j:  rr.»  r:  irii  v.  .-nen 
are  leaving  'h--  S'a-''  T^.^'  n>  .4  .r.  ."/.any 
in.=;t-ancps.  h.r. '■■  bf^  n  c.i'.if/d  unto  the 
arr:Vi;  f  :•."■  ■•  b',*  b<"!fn  mrri  arid  wimen 
a:-'  :>  .r..:  :i"Tii;>'d  *o  'he  ar^it^  ir.  which 


!V' 


■A  .;r  .:;du- 


■.es  ,\Tf  bf'.n3.  bu;id' 


Thus. 


ibrni    b'"-c'.me?    ar/u'e    i>.-:'h    va.'-: 


A'Tai 


prri-)- 


to  thf  -.v.ir-indu-try  a:-*M-,  f.  -  r. 

'►"■m   ^  f  hflp  i;i  'i-.e  rrlfpho  r-:»^  '|^!r!■;pan,t•s 
N   d  L.iv   err  w.nc:   :n    prcp-irt.. 

:f  *J>''  bu.-irir'A>  Ci  thn-e  •f.'r.o 
-'-I  h  "ha'  ;•.  can.iot  be  ■fxp'.am'd. 
o*'  under -'O'jd  by  pracr;i\i:  cbser- 
a';  n.  Whilp  ii.  'he  S:are>  jf  New  Eng- 
Iar,d,  i:t  'he  A'lantii-  s-r-aboard  k-/n'Tal!y, 
a  'r.p  rd  50  r.\.'.t''s  aider  '  !■>•  '■.•■r..n?  n:pal 
V,  ■  'dd  b"  conrTinn,  i:  is  rh^•  genfrai  ^i 
te--'  .n  n:v  :^\ire  'o  rr-r'.e.ude  a  'pp  i.:  200 
rrr.:-'-'  af'^T  d:n:'.er  Th:.^  ;s  ncd  an  event, 
but  ..-!  a  da. ly  ^:d"'.c-  'hrL,uihoui  the 
State,  and  li  a  prac'.;ee  be'eaii^e  of  dire 

.'^r>'akine  m  behalf  nf  'h*^  pf^'^p'^  '~f  my 

nnren'  'jf 


,r  can 

..e  :".-!■■ 


'.M^-  pvf«p 
th'-r'^  t)e  ar.v  d.>p<:,>r;an  'o 
then:  w.rh  lark  rf  r;nder^-ar-ld;n 
magnitude  of  th^>  -Aar,  Th-v]  kn::^  as 
well  as  those  who  ire  ind 
in  Government.  Bu:  ti.ey  sikt 
clarity  and  vision  that  they  live  ;  n  a  State 
with  such  n-.;'eai:''  ;\:^:l  ~\:-'r.  •  >*  doIi-;>'d 
customs  tha-  ;;vv  ranr.  •  •  nc-.r-  ,  :;  4 
gallons  per  wecK.  I  j,  .::  wr.d  t-.tni,  a-, 
their  representati\f.  and  a-pi  ■  t  the 
powers  cha'-ged  wi'd  rr.  n.n.:  :^-p<in.';i- 
bility  in  oui-  Goverr.nr  nn  tha-  -liey  give 
to  North  Dakota.  a:rd  ■ -drr  ?  fi'-s  sun 
ilarly  located,  a  mor-  car-ful 

I  share  wdd.  •[-.•  G<  \  -  rnn.'r.'j  die  view 
that  rationir.t:  mn--  anrdv  j\  \-  ^-.d^n? 
must  be  stopp-^d  an.  i  I  -ubn 
people  of  my  Sa*-  ',',:..  ^-rac^  ■(;..-.  v.- :d 
that  point.  I  am  h- r  •  adtn'-in_:i  Con- 
gress on  the  dire  necessity  of  an  eco- 
nomic nature.  Yes.  North  Dak  'a 
should,  perhap.s.  be  rationed,  bj-  ;•  r,n- 
not,  because  rd  ;;>'  n.rure  of  th-|  .:o-an::y. 
the  lack  '.-f  bn<  iin-'>.  the  lack  ci  ladroad 
facilities- — .  x  p:  ea.s:  and  v. . -i— aiju.st 
Itself  to  tn.^  n- 'A  cend:';er.-  U.'  is  not 
uncommon  it  rfDr"-*;n'a:.'.'  4  "f  vari- 
ous types  of  b'.iin*'v->  s  n  (ir.;\  a  -hou- 
sand  nnd'<  a  we-  k  m  ry..^  C(^ndu  r  nf  their 
normal  bu^in''-'-.  The  : d-c  ^nc'ji'.  ••d  and 
altogether  t  m  thouslrd-r^.^iy  1  plann-d 
selective-service   proced  ,;-   :..<.}   aheady 


.^^^  ."■•  I  wi-h  'a  A<s\irf  the  G>": 
•h-';r  n^'D.e  prn  pr^^s  and  pti-r:o 
They  uree  ;n  ^eunt^•^.?  t-det^rarr^.s  tha:  I 
present  t.n-^r  ra>-'  and.  ;n  nvj.>t  ia.■^e^,  fm- 
pha.size  ho'.v  u"erly  nf;;''.^>sary  ]:'  :s  that 
business  be  carr;td  on  anj,  if  yru  pl'-a.-e, 
by  the  motorcar^  f.f-.  a'  n  i  re 
sc<-'-pd,  !f  N'e.r'h  D-ike-a  ;n  to  cdntinur  to 
h  dd  :*s  pla.'''  and  'o  cntmne  i'^  t.:\-c'  ;rs 
rf.--  in  ccn'::bu'i-.n^  t  "^  th"  '.var  -ffort. 
There  can  b-'  no  qt>'s-.on  a'o-jr.i  th-  .sin- 
cerirv  of  pi;rp  :->"  e:  :h 


destroyed  the  food-prcduclng  capacity  of 
the  Nation  and  disrupted  the  farmers. 
This  rigid  gasoline  rationing  will  disrupt 
the  ones  left  further  and  will  totally  de- 
stroy the  usefulness  of  the  proper  repre- 
sentatives in  the  various  business  chan- 
nels who  have,  for  so  many  years,  carried 
on  with  motor  cars.  If  this  rationing 
becomes  effective  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  literally  hundreds  of  men,  who 
I  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  profession 
!  of  traveling,  will  lose  their  means  of  in- 
come and.  in  most  cases,  they  are  beyond 
the  age  limit  to  enter  the  armed  services, 
and  ar-?  not  trained  in  that  phase  of  life 
.-0  m.uch  in  demand  in  the  war  effort. 

While  the  temperature  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  on  occasions,  drops  to  a 
low   pciint   in   the   winter   months,   the 
average  is  good.     But  one  cannot  start 
i   out  to  go  distances  of  100.  200,  or  300 
'   miles  and  not  be  assured  that  gasoline 
]   will  be  available  to  them  at  any  of  the 
stations  where  necessity  demands,  espe- 
cially in  those  periods  of  subzero  weather. 
Surely    the    people    of    these    prairie 
Sa"   >  have  a  case  that  demands  the  at- 
■   tontion  of  this  Government.    Were  they 
j   failing  in  contributions  to  the  war  effort 
th'  situation  would  be  changed.    Their 
Ij'  ,-dion  in  that  respect  ranks  high.   They 
wan:  t  i  .<'ep  it  there  by  being  permitted 
to  eoncnet  their  affairs,  limited  if  neces- 
.-ary.     But     their     economic     structure 
I   must  not  be  destroyed. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  not  a  gasoline 
I  conser\at:on  question,  but  rather  one  of 
rubb'  r  Surely  the  people  who  write  me 
on  thi..  important  question  know  full 
well  their  own  problem  of  rubber.  Let  us 
have  the  story  today.  Where  have  we 
gone  With  synthetic  rubber? 


Addresf  by  Ralph  K.  Davie<i.  ["tpiity 
Coordinator,  Cfhce  ot  Petrdfutn 
Coordinator  i 
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Monday,  November  23. 1942 

Mr.  HO:meS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  .x.end  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Ralph  K.  Davies.  Deputy  Coordinator, 
Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator: 

"When  you  speak  before  the  A.  P.  I.",  coun- 
seled a  i^ocd  friend  of  mine,  "start  out  with 
a  Joke  o  establish  good-natured  reception, 
and  avoid  the  unpleasant  and  the  critical." 
That  this  was  well-intended  adrtce.  I  am  cer- 
tain. That  It  showeJ  an  understanding  of 
my  audience  or  of  my  purpose  in  appear;ng. 
I  doubt.  No  student  of  public  speaking.  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  such  be  the 
orthodox  approach  But  I  do  not  meet  with 
ycu  today  m  light-hearted  mood  and  I  do 
not  seek  to  entertain.  My  friend  misses  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  and  I  think  he  mis- 
Judges  the  temper  of  this  assembly. 

I  have  nothing  humorous  to  say.  My 
thoughts,  are  all  serious  and  such  views  as 
I  have  tc  express  are  the  product  of  earneet — 
and  anxious — deliberation.      Our  country  Is 


fighting  for  Its  life.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
bloody  war.  the  like  of  which  the  world  has 
never  before  witnessed.  Our  bu.slness  as  a 
Nation  is  today  the  grim  business  of  de- 
stroying our  enemies.  All  our  energies  and 
all  our  resources  must  b2  so  en:ployed;  it 
is  clear  that  nothing  less  can  win. 

In  common  with  all  that  Is  American,  the 
petroleum  industry  has  been  cal  ed  to  the 
defense  of  the  Nation.  Its  forces  are  mobi- 
lized, its  task  is  assigned.  And  colossal  is 
the  assignment — the  supplying  of  the  oil 
requirements  of  America  and  of  her  Allies. 
This,  in  a  period  of  almost  completely  mech- 
anized warfare,  conducted  upon  a  scale  stag- 
gering even  now  to  the  imagination.  Never 
before  In  the  history  of  the  world  has  any 
comparable  situation  existed.  No  one  con- 
cerned with  the  Import  of  events  can  ap- 
proach the  problems  of  this  day  except  In 
deadly  earnest. 

It  is  Just  a  year  ago  that  we  net  In  San 
Francisco — though  It  seems  ten,  s(  much  has 
happened.  We  were  not  at  war  then,  though 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  wis.  And  I 
think  we  all  felt  war  for  us  was  not  far  off. 
A  nat'onal  emergency  had  been  declared  and 
we  talked  of  preparation  for  defen  se  In  my 
remarks  I  attempted  some  appraisal  of  the 
position  of  the  Industry.  We  all  agreed  that 
we  faced  difficult  times  ahead  a. id  should 
brace  ourselves  for  Inevitable  shocks  of  ad- 
justment. But.  gentlemen,  12  months  ago 
we  had  no  Idea  of  what  war  W(  uld  mean 
to  the  petroleum  Industry.  We  realized  that 
its  exactions  would  be  heavy,  but  we  had  no 
adequate  conception  of  them. 

Some  preparatory  steps  were  taken,  for- 
tunately, and  by  reason  of  them  wt  are  much 
better  equipped  today  than  otherwise  we 
would  be.  Principal  among  thes-;  was  the 
organization  of  the  Industry  forces  to  do  the 
emergency  Job  The  great  foresight  of  the 
President  made  that  possible  th  ough  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  office  to  coordinate  pe- 
troleum activities.  I  hate  to  taink  how 
much  time  would  have  been  lost,  or  where 
In  some  respects  we  would  be  today,  had 
not  that  forward  step  been  taken  And  yet 
I  venture  to  say  that  even  the  President  had 
no  Idea  that  the  task  we  faced  .n  oil  was 
so  stupendous. 

COMPARISON  WITH  LAST  WA3 

Most  of  us  can  recall  the  experience  of  the 
last  war.  Frequently  I  hear  It  alladed  to  In 
connection  with  the  present — and  with  jus- 
tifiable pride  so  far  as  concerns  -.he  record 
of  petroleum.  But,  upon  examt nation.  It 
much  be  recognized  that  the  last  war  was  by 
comparison  with  this  one  no  more  than  an 
Introduction  to  the  real  thing.  Just  con- 
elder  for  a  moment  these  facta : 

In  published  proceedings  of  the  Naval  In- 
stitute, November  1924,  Capt.  Paul  Foley, 
of  the  United  States  Navy  cites  t^e  forecast 
of  total  requirements  of  petroleum  over  the 
last  6  months  of  1918  as  4.587.524  tons.  Of 
this  total,  about  80  percent  wa*  supplied 
from  the  United  States  of  America.  Reduced 
roughly  to  barrels,  this  represents  a  total 
petroleum  requirement  for  all  thi  Allies  of 
less  than  180.000  barrels  per  day.  By  prod- 
ucts, it  Is  recorded  as  equivalent  to  104,000 
barrels  per  day  of  fuel  oil,  40.000  tarrels  per 
day  of  gasoline.  10,000  kerosene,  13.C00  of 
lubricating  oils,  and  3.000  of  gas  ol  s.  I  can- 
not give  you  the  comparable  flgt  res  as  to 
the  demands  of  the  armed  forces  today, 
this  for  military  reasons.  You  knew  enough 
about  them  yourselves,  however,  irom  your 
daily  activities  to  know  that  todayVs  require- 
ment of  one  single  product  Is  several  times 
the  total  petroleum  requirement  In  the  last 
war  as  here  cited.  Crude-oil  p  oduction 
domestically  In  the  United  States  ol  America, 
in  1918  was  975  000  barrels  per  dny.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  four-million-odd  figure  of 
the  present  moment.  Incidentally  it  is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  the  price  ol  Midcon- 
tlnent  crude  is  recorded  as  $1.70  in  April  1917, 
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rising  to  a  high  of  $2.25  in  April  1918.  where 
It  remained  for  the  ta!ance  of  the  war. 

Today,  therefore,  It  may  well  be  said  that 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  challenge  of  a 
Job  which  is  without  parallel. 

How  well  prepared  are  we  to  do  this  Job? 
Have  wo  the  organization,  the  plant,  and  the 
basic  resources  adequate  to  the  purpose? 
Have  we  sufficiently  well  defined  and  well 
coordinated  plans  of  operation?  Does  the 
Industry  knew  what  is  expected  of  it?  Fi- 
nally, what  of  the  spirit — the  will  to  do, 
which  animates  and  propels? 

CatTOK  on.  KXSEKVZ  POSITION 

We  might  first  consider  the  adequacy  oi 
our  crude  resotirces — oil  and  gas.  Today  we 
are  producing  crtide  oil  and  luitural  gasoline 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  4.000,000  barrels  per 
day.  The  experts  tell  me  tlua  wliUe  those 
rates  might  be  increased  in  certain  areas,  as 
en  the  GuLf  Coast,  they  in  gei.eral  represent 
the  maxima  con&^tent  with  sound  produc- 
tion practice.  In  certain  fields  they  place  a 
stiain  upon  efficient  capacity.  When  I  asked 
the  qutsticn  as  to  how  long  Uiis  production 
could  be  continued  without  damage  to  the 
properties.  I  met  a  somewhat  less  definite 
answer.  There  were  a  number  of  qualifica- 
tions, but,  in  general,  I  gained  the  impres- 
sion that  with  a  reasonable  amount  ol  new 
drilliug  we  can.  perhaps,  feel  safe  with  tiiese 
rates  for  2  years.  Beyond  that  the  future  is 
not  predictable  with  any  confidence. 

Two  years  is  a  short  space  oi  time.  Re- 
member the  war  is  now  in  its  third  year  and 
who  would  be  eo  reckless  as  to  base  national 
plans  upon  the  assumption  that  we  have  but 
2  years  more — to  say  nothing  cf  the  poet- 
v.ar  problem.  But  what  is  even  more  to  the 
point,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
present  demand  repres?nts  the  requ  rement 
of  the  next  2  years — or  the  next  year  for 
that  rantter.  There  is  every  evidence  that 
the  future  i>etrole\Hn  requirement  for  war — 
direct  and  indirect — will  increase  heavily 
from  the  present  level.  So  far.  the  added 
war  demand  has  been  offset  by  the  lessened 
nonww.  civilian  demand,  but  this  is  not  apt 
to  be  the  continuing  experience.  Particu- 
larly is  thLi  so  when  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  pioduct  are  considered — tlie 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  essential  pe- 
troleum war  require  ments  are  byproducts  of 
primiiry  distillation  and  cannot  be  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  base  material. 

.\nd  in  any  case  note  the  qualification 
"with  a  reasonable  amotuit  ol  drilling."  This 
Is  a  real  qtialiflcation.  The  war  production 
program  is  an  enormous  program  and  we 
know  from  sad  experience  that  there  Is  a 
critical  shortage  of  many  basic  materials. 
Such  confidence  as  I  have  as  to  cur  ability 
to  obtain  the  minimum  nccessjiry  for  a  drill- 
ing program  of  reasonable  proportions  Is 
baaed  more  on  what  the  industry  Itself  can 
do  than  upon  anything  else.  I  mean  the 
posfiibUities  of  reclamation  in  the  oil  fieltls 
and  the  emergency  use  of  existing  materials 
end  equipment.  I  bank  principally  upon  the 
petroleum  industry's  ingenuity  and  Inven- 
tiveness— Its  demonstrated  capacity  In  over- 
coming obstacles,  for  doing  the  impossible — 
for  performing  the  miracle  In  the  crisis.  But 
let  all  our  flgtues  and  our  forecasting  recog- 
nize that  we  shall  be  tremendously  handi- 
ctipped  in  doing  the  production  Job  by  reason 
Oi  our  extremely  bad  material  shortage. 

At  your  meeting  a  year  ago  I  sUessed  the 
fact  of  the  decUne  in  oil  reserves.  The  point 
was  that  since  1938  production  had  exceeded 
discovery  In  some  quarters  this  observation 
was  not  well  received.  Somehow  it  seemed 
to  be  felt  that  this  was  something  of  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  good  name  of  an  industry 
which  had  always  more  than  met  its  obiiga- 
tloiis.  There  ensued  some  r  -c^sf:  r  aiKi 
controversy  as  to  the  srundiies  ■  f  '  ■  rnf  h- 
ods  by  wh*ch  the  t^\,TP^  I  nac  u<*-f:  '.^'.-e 
obtali>«i      Bur  l  th.:.s.  ihe.'-t  l*:  ;atid>  a  r-jhciy 


accept.ince  of  the  fact  which  I  stated  then. 
On  all  sides  now  I  hear  the  assertion  that 
our  reserve  position  Is  deteriorating,  that 
something  must  be  done  to  alter  the  trend. 
Among  others  I  note,  for  example,  Congress- 
man Cole's  statement.  Included  in  his  very 
excellent  report  to  the  President  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  Oil  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hcixse,  from  which  I  quote: 

"There  is  a  serious  lack  cf  understanding 
among  both  officials  and  laymen  as  to  the  real 
situation  v.'ith  respect  to  the  supply  of 
petroleum  products  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  They  have  heard  about  the  estimated 
eighteen  to  twenty  billions  of  barrels  cf 
crude  petroleum  remaining  in  the  oil  fields 
of  this  country  and  have  the  idea  that  this 
Is  a  13  or  14  years'  supply  at  cur  present  rate 
of  consumption. 

"There  is  no  Justification  for  such  a  belief. 
It  will  take  many  more  than  14  years  for  this 
oil  to  be  produced.  Some  of  this  oil  will  not 
be  produced  for  50  years. 

"With  our  present  transportation  and  pres- 
ent rnte  cf  discovery,  anl  showing  any  regard 
for  conservation,  we  will  be  short  of  oil  with- 
in 2  years  " 

NEED  FOR  STlMtJLATING  HXPLORATION 

Tcday,  I  am  sure  that  both  Government 
and  industry  agree  that  something  must  be 
done  to  stimulate  exploration  and  wild-cat 
drilling.  But  what?  Various  proposals  have 
been  put  foi-ward.  The  Industry  advocates 
price  advance  as  the  tried  snd  true  method. 
In  certain  quarters  thl«:  general  advance  Is 
challenged  as  being  unnecessarily  expensive 
and  subsidies  are  proposed  instead.  These 
In  ttim  are  resistrd  as  inadequate,  compli- 
cated, and  impractical.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  some  that  the  Government  enter  the 
field  and  conduct  a  development  program. 
The  practical  oil  men  hold  one  view  and  base 
It  largely  upon  experience.  Others  strongly 
disagree. 

Wc  in  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator 
for  War  see  no  necessity  for  governmental 
entrv  into  the  oil  business.  Time  enough 
for  that  when  private  iiKlustry  hss  failed  to 
discharge  adequatelv  its  responsibility  to  the 
Nation.  As  to  the  practicality  of  the  subsidy 
plans  that  have  so  far  been  ad\'anced.  we  are 
skeptical  thcugh  ready  to  give  the  fullest 
considersitton  to  any  proposal  that  premises 
a  reasonab'e  solution.  The  price  Incentive, 
we  know,  has  a  history  to  support  It.  Yet, 
In  a  controlled  economy  stich  as  we  have 
today,  it  is  not  the  simple  treatment  It 
sounds.  Tmccd  from  prcduction  throtigh 
refining  and  marketing  branches  and  con- 
sidered In  proper  relation  to  the  economy  as 
a  whole,  it  presents  about  as  complex  a 
problem  as  can  be  Imagined.  Then  there 
is  more  to  the  question  ol  price  than  the 
leed  for  stimulating  exploration;  the  changed 
and  changing  costs  of  operation,  capital  re- 
qiurements.  and  tax  provisions  all  have 
significant  bearing. 

At  the  moment  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
more  than  that  ctir  office  has  made  a  special 
provision  for  the  study  of  this  price  proposal 
with  a  view  to  presenting  otu"  position  to  the 
Price  Administrator  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  And  I  am  tempted  to  point  out  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  pass  a  resolution  tuging 
price  adjustment  and  it  is  something  else  to 
be  prepared  to  support  a  recomnaendation 
with  Xhe  facts  and  figures  that  are  necessary 
to  prove  the  case.  It  is  futile,  and  it  cotild 
be  damaging,  to  take  a  stand  before  being 
ready  to  defend  it.  In  any  case,  cur  action 
Is  limited  today  to  the  development  of  a 
recommendation.  This  we  would  hope  would 
be  influential  with  the  Price  Administrator. 
His,  however,  is  the  decision. 

In  the  past  3  yevrs  we  drilled  in  this 
country  an  t.  .<  la^t  i  .  2.S63  wildcats  per  year, 
h..;;  (;.;><:.-.•  : .:  (i  .i:.  ..'.i;ai;e  cf  387,000,000  bar- 
;.  ..-  .:.  ..I'v^  i.tiii;  1:.  iht  preceding  3  years, 
we  clrii.tv.  *i  *n  '*.u;L.a;.-  t\  22  percent,  yet 
disco veit-u    itt   ye-.^tui    ii.u.c    oil.    It   would 


seem    that    the    bonanza   da.'s    In   oil   have 
pretty  well  passed. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  discovery  of  new 
prospective  areas — likely  places  to  explore 
for  new  reserves — has  fallen  off  This  sug- 
gests to  me  the  necessity  for  the  .;  u  t:v 
proceeding  now  with  the  deveiopmei.:  lI 
thost  good  prospects  which  It  has  already 
under  control — the  acreage  that  has  been 
acquired  heretofore  and  held  for  drilling  as 
the  needs  of  the  particular  company  might 
dictate.  The  extent  of  such  prospective 
acrecge  Is  not  known  to  me.  but  It  must  be 
considerable.  In  the  light  of  the  condition 
which  now  faces  us,  I  believe  that  the  In- 
dustry should  proceed  with  drilling  upon  a 
stibstantial  percentage  of  those  prospects. 
I  am  rot  proposing  a  blind  search  for  oil  by 
the  drilling  now  of  wells  which  would 
normally  fit  into  the  drilling  budget  of  future 
years.  But  it  seems  very  Ukely  that  a  mere 
change  in  development  policy  on  the  part 
of  units  within  the  indtistry  would  accel- 
erate in  an  important  way  the  discovery  of 
additional  reserves  And  I  suggest  that  such 
a  change  in  policy  is  warranted  in  recognition 
of  the  national  need:  that  It  can  be  fully 
Justified  by  management  as  supporting  the 
national  policy — quite  aside  from  the  con- 
siderations which  customarily  govern.  This 
kind  of  support  of  national  objectives  In 
time  of  war  constitutes  intelligent,  forward- 
looking  management,  the  sort  of  policy  which 
best  Insures  independence  for  the  Industry 
In  the  future.  I  am  not  advancing  this  as 
the  solution  of  the  problem  under  discus- 
sion. I  do  suggest  it  and  urge  It  as  one 
meaits  avallf.ble  to  the  Industry  by  which  It 
can  assist,  perhaps  In  a  large  way,  In  meeting 
the  emergency  condition  with  tools  of  Its 
t>wn. 

When  one's  resources  are  diminishing,  It  Is 
only  prudent  that  he  conserve  as  best  he  can 
whatever  he  has.  This  simple  principle  needs 
to  be  observed  to  the  fullest  extent  today  In 
the  oil  Industry.  Paced  with  declining  re- 
serves and  increasing  demands  It  Is  obviously 
imperative  that  production  practice  be  of  the 
most  efficient  sort.  This  from  the  standpoint 
ol  the  common  interest  There  is  great  rp- 
portunity  for  Improved  over-all  operation 
tiirough  the  promotion  of  vnit  plan.-^  within 
the  industry.  In  production,  as  in  other 
branches  of  the  industry,  there  Is  need  for 
more  consolidated  ojaeratlon  during  the  emer- 
gency. Savings  of  the  most  Important  kind 
can  be  accompUshed.  savlnes  in  material,  in 
msnpower.  and  above  all  else  in  oil  itself  The 
industry  has  an  opportunity  dunng  the  war 
to  cooperate  which  is  denied  It  In  ordinary 
times.  I  oelleve  it  has  not  yet  taken  full 
advantage  of  this  fact.  I  urge  the  necessity 
for  this  course  and  emphasfcre  with  j^ou  again 
the  desirability  at  It  from  the  industry's  own 
long-range  point  of  view. 

NATCRAL  CAS 

All  that  I  have  said  about  our  crude  oil 
position  applies  generally  to  our  natural  gas 
position.  Our  known  reserves  of  natural  gas 
are  relatively  greater  than  our  oU  reserves, 
when  meastu  :d  In  terms  of  years'  supply  at 
present  rate  of  tise.  However,  bt'cause  of  the 
vast  amounts  of  gas  still  being  burned  oc 
blown  to  the  air.  gns  reserves  are.  as  a  practical 
matter,  calculated  as  almost  Identical  with 
those  of  crude  oil.  With  the  coming  of  war, 
natural  gas  has  assumed  an  added  stature, 
not  only  because  the  hydrocarbon  liquids  that 
are  extracted  from  it  have  become  so  vp.luable, 
but  also  because  the  use  of  natural  gas  itself 
as  fuel  supplements  our  limited  supply  of  oil 
for  dom.estic  and  industrial  heating.  Further, 
the  use  of  natural  gas  in  pressure  mainte- 
nance greatly  increases  the  economical  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  itself.  Some  Idea  of  the 
present  Importance  of  this  branch  of  the 
petroleum  industry  may  be  gained  from  the 
statement  that  3.000.000,000,000  cubic  f-^-t  cf 
natural  gas  will  be  lised  in  the  United  fc...*as 
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next  year     T)us  U  the  cqulvaVrit.  I  am 
In  heat  energy  of  alxjut  540.000.COO  barrels 
fu?l  oil. 

KZnSLZr   OPDWTIONS 

Turning    briefly    to    refining:    I    shall 
dwell   upon    the   revolutionary   changes 
a-c   taking   place   m   this   branch   of    the 
duBtry.    Even  seasoned  refiners  find  difficul 
in  keeping  abreast  of  the  wizardry  which 
see  practiced  today.    How  shou'.d  an  ---■'- 
oil  man  be  expected  to  operate  in  this 
But  from  a  general  administrative  point 
view  I  do  want  to  say  this:  The  demands 
refined   products   under  today  s  condi 
demands  which  are  on  the  must  l.st — m> 
rupt    normal    operation,    and    tran.-: 
shortages  so  complicate  movement.  •: 
clearly  impossible  to  go  along  wUhcut  sc 
uhng    from    a   central    sotirce    the    opera 
practice  of  each  refinery.    The  need  for 
control  must    be  apparent   by  now  to   ev 
refiner  In  the  business.     All  the  natural 
ances  have  been  badly  up^ct.     Such  a  tl: 
as   a   completely   free   economy    is   no 
possible  for  obvlotis  re.iscns.     Refinery  op< 
tton  must  be  geared  to  production 
tation.   and   war   demand   programs,   and 
guided  from  Washington.     Our  office  Is 
dcrtaking  therefore  the  preparation  of  o 
Btmg  schedules  designed  to  meet  this 
gency  situation.     We  shall  do   this  work 
cloee   colLtbc ration    with   the   Industry   c 
mlttees  and   will   need   all   the   help   we 
get  from  the  refiners  If  we  are  to  succec 
the   balancing    cf    supply   with    current 
mand  and  available  transportation      I 
most    earnestly    ycur   wholehearted    coc 
tlon  m  this  delicate,  difficult,  and  vitally 
essfry    work.     We   have    seen    marvelous 
suits   achieved    in    other    manufacturing 
elpnments — as  the  development  of  100 
gasoline,    toluene,   and   rubber — and   I 
that  there  Is  no  problem  too  difficult  for 
ccmbmed   forces   when    we   get    down 
together. 

ADJUSTMENT    IN    DISTmiBUTION 

Transportation    and    marketlnj?    bran 
have   felt  severely    the   impact   of   war 
the  domestic  economy      Tankers  hr»ve 
practically  eliminated  from  the  usual  ser 
and   sent   to   the   fighting   fronts      And 
tunate    It    Is    that   our    Government    h.i( 
splendid  a  Reet  of  ships  upon  which  to 
In  this  time  of  great  need.     Here  ae" 
oil   indtistry  with   its  efficiency   in      ;  ■  ; 
qualifies  for  high  honors.     The  sub.  :;tu 
of   overland    transportation   has   piesent 
Herculean  task,  but  the  companies,  with 
aid  of  the  railroads,  have  pr   ved  equal  t 
Not  that  It  has  been  possible  to  supply 
full  civilian  demand  upon  the  east  coa.-5t. 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  Job.  t 
Is  little  room  for  complaint  over  such  resi 
tions  as  have  been  Imposed.     The  lar^e 
line  Is  finally  assured  and  establishing 
records    for    speed    In    construction — th 
asam  to  the  competence  of  the  petroleum 
dustry   leadership   and   organization 
tills  will  not  be  enough  to  meet  the  ever 
creasing  demands  of  the  military  forces. 
new  line  goes  a  long  way  toward  solving 
problem  upon  which  the  Petroleum  Cotird 
tor  and  the  Industry  have  labored  from 
b^innlng.     The  marketing  branch  has 
called  upon  to  make  many  major  adjustmt 
•nd  will  be  required  to  make  more  and  c 
tie  ones.     The  shock  has  been  well  abso 
though    not    without    economic    casual 
You  cannot  shift  from  a  peacetime  basi^ 
an  all-out  war  standard  without  violent 
locations  in  the  distributive  system. 

nNANCI.\L  IZUTF 

As  these  vast  cl.anges  In  normal  operajtlon 
come  to  pass,  it  would  be  a  most  happy  s 
tlon    if    appropriate    adjustments    migh 
quickly  made  in  price  structures  and  o 
wise,    to    assure    sound    flnanci.Tl    bal 
Much  time  and  eCTort  have  been  expe 
the    end    that    proper    compensatory    a< 
might  follow  the  physical  changes  reqii 
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(In  many  cases  by  governmental  order)  and 
this,  not  withcut  result.    But  It  has  Just  not 
been  possible  under  existing  organization  of 
government  and  indu.stry  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem In  more  than  a  semisitisfactory  manner. 
It    Is    the    vlev;    of    Petroleum    Coordinator 
Icke?.    as    you    know,   that    the   oil    industry 
fhculd   be    maintained    in   economic   health, 
and  you  are  aware  of  the  various  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  obtain  relief  in  circum- 
stances where  some  compensatory  treatment    | 
was  necessary.     Time  and  again  the  Coordi- 
nator  has   e.terted    himself    to   support   this    l 
principle.     It  remains  our  hope  that,  as  the 
office  is  required  to  call  upon  the  oil  industry 
for  sharp  and  far-reaching  changes  In  nor- 
mal  operation,  and   when   this  results  from    | 
the  demands  of  war  we  shall  be  able  to  see 
the  order  followed  promptly  with  appropriate 
financial  relief. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  phys-cal  Job  must  be  undertaken 
even  where  such  relief  cannot  be  fully  as- 
sured. We  in  O.  P.  C.  have  no  alternative 
but  to  order  done  the  thing  that  is  required 
as  a  m.atter  of  war  necessity.  We  must  act 
quickly  and  positively  and.  so  far  as  cur 
power  or  influence  extends,  follow  through 
later  In  the  matter  of  the  financial.  The  eco- 
ncm.ic  system  of  the  Nation  and  the  govern- 
mental machinery  that  is  required  in  time  of 
war  are   not   simple. 

UNIT    OPETJVTION    OF    rACILrriES 

As  time  passes  and  the  demands  of  war 
become  more  extreme,  it  is  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  the  normal  competitive  order 
must  give  way  to  what  we  may  call  unit  op- 
eration Under  fire,  there  Is  neither  time  nor 
physical  means  fcr  maintaining  the  accus- 
tomed order  The  whole  standard  changes. 
The  only  thing  which  becomes  important  is 
the  necessity  for  defeating  the  enemy.  Upon 
this  single  objective  there  must  be  complete 
concenrratlon  Whatever  contributes  to  it  Is 
desirable  whatever  impedes  is,  by  the  same 
token,  undesirable  In  oil  operations  this 
means  a  banding  tcget^er  of  normally  sepa- 
rate and  competing  forces  to  the  end  that 
full  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  com- 
bined strength  of  the  lot.  Whenever  any 
given  Job  can  be  done  with  a  greater  Imme- 
diate efficiency  by  consolidation  and  a  sub- 
ordinating of  individual  identities,  there 
c^^ases  to  be  any  defensible  reason  for  not  so 
cp^-rating.  Perpetuation  of  the  Individual 
freedom  of  action  and  the  rivalry,  which  in 
normal  times  are  fundamentally  beneficial, 
cease  to  be  Justified  in  many  situations.  The 
immediate  result  is  best  had  otherwise. 
Pooling,  sharing,  combining  in  operation  as 
a  unit,  represent  a  necessary  stripping  for 
action  In  time  of  war.  The  road  has  been 
cleared  for  this  legally,  and  the  centralized 
direction  required  Is  provided  by  the  Office 
of  Petroleum  Coordinator  for  War. 

Recently,  we  have  organized  Industry  Com- 
mittees on  the  Joint  Use  of  Facilities  and 
have  called  upon  the  industry  to  develop 
through  them  plans  looking  to  doing  more 
with  less — less  manpower  and  less  material. 
As  shortages  become  more  critical  and  more 
general,  this  type  of  action  becomes  more 
positively  necessary,  and  plans  should  be  In 
readiness  for  installation  on  short  notice. 
Again,  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator 
does  not  undertake  to  Issue  orders  on  any 
Independently  conceived  basis  but  calls  upon 
the  Industry  to  study  the  problem  and  to 
make  its  own  blueprint.  Subsequently,  if 
the  draftsmanship  seems  to  us  satisfactory, 
we  give  the  necessary  order  to  go  forward. 
But  this  Intricate  and  delicate  piece  of  work 
is  undertaken  Jointly  with  the  Industry; 
again  in  keeping  with  the  partnership  prin- 
ciple which  has  governed  from  the  start  in 
our  relations  with  the  Industry. 

The  extent  to  which,  through  these  cooper- 
ative means,  a  private  enterprise  system  can 
be  quickly  adjusted  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  national  crisis  goes  far  toward  measuring 
the  permanent  sufficiency  of  the  system.    I 


p.m  sure  that  none  of  us.  wedded  though  -ve 
be  to  the  American  industrial  plan,  would 
want  it  to  survive  if  in  times  of  peril,  it 
were  found  to  be  so  Infiexible  as  to  endanter 
the  life  cf  the  Nation.  I  know  the  person- 
nel of  the  oil  Industry  to  be  intensely  in- 
dividualistic, strong  willed,  and  independent, 
and  I  know  the  prospect  I  describe  is  to  thf  m 
net  an  attractive  one.  But  I  know  these 
same  men  to  be  patriotic;  I  know  them  to 
have  capacity  for  cooperation,  and  I  know 
them  to'  have  abundant  good  sense.  The  e- 
fore,  my  confidence  that  the  industry  v  ill 
mark  up  another  record  to  Its  lasting  creJit 
through  wholeheartedly  supporting  he 
course  I  have  described. 

INDUSTRIAL    MOBILIZATION 

On  the  organization  side,  I  want  first  to 
acknowledge  the  outstanding  work  of  'he 
indu-strlal  organization  of  the  Office  of  'he 
Petroleum  Coordinator— the  lndusti7  ccm- 
mlttees  that  are  responsible  for  counsel. ng 
with  us  on  all  of  our  problems,  for  rcccm- 
mendlng  courses  of  action,  designing  plans, 
and.  following  their  approval  In  Washington, 
executing  them.  This  committee  organiza- 
tion, gecgraphically  and  functionally,  is  very 
complete  and  gives  us  something  that  so  far 
as  I  know  Is  unique  in  war  adminlstratio  i — 
the  full  benefit  of  the  facilities  upon  which 
In  the  final  analysis  reliance  must  be  placed 
for  getting  the  Job  done.  In  Washington,  we 
can  plan  and  direct  in  a  broad  sense,  but  no 
single  barrel  of  oil  can  be  produced  there  and 
no  single  gallon  refined  or  physically  mcved 
to  the  war  machine.  We  have  never  lost 
sight  cf  the  fact  that  the  industry  does  the 
work.  From  the  very  beginning,  we  rcx-g- 
nized  that  and  organized  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  it. 

These  Industry  committees,  let  me  stress. 
are  your  committees.  They  are  the  organiza- 
tion units  that  represent  you  and  through 
which  you  should  work  so  far  as  possible. 
They  have  a  most  difficult  role  to  play  and 
a  basic  one.  The  men  who  compose  them  are 
there  through  appointment  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Tliey  serve  for  patriotic  reasons,  and 
in  the  di-scharge  of  their  public  service  are 
entitled  to  your  full  support.  Their  contri- 
bution will  represent  no  small  part  of  the 
success  cf  the  Joint  Gcvernment-industry 
undertaking.  The  appointments  are  in  no 
sense  honorary.  These  committeemen  have 
real  work  to  do.  In  fact,  the  point  is  about 
reached  when  such  assignments  are  almost . 
full-time  Jobs. 

The  Petroleum  Industry  War  Council,  as 
the  central  body  on  the  industry  side,  is  of 
especial  value  to  tis  in  Washington.  We 
could  not  function  effectively  without  it. 
Through  it  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  representative  group  of  the  industry's  lead- 
ers at  regular  intervals  and  so  face  to  face 
with  the  facts  of  oil.  I  am  happy  to  acknowl- 
edge here  the  highly  significant  contribution 
of  these  men  and  to  say  to  you.  their  col- 
leagues, that  you  may  well  be  proud  of  them. 
And  I  am  happy  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Petroleum  Industry  War 
Council,  your  able  president.  Bill  Boyd. 
Bill  understands  not  Just  oil,  but  men.  and. 
as  jou  well  know,  he  has  that  rare  faculty  for 
making  friends  and  influencing  people,  which 
Is  so  indispensable  In  making  the  wheels 
turn  smoothly.  That  he  was  cho;en  by  the 
members  to  preside  ever  the  industry  war 
council  has  proved  a  stroke  of  good  fortune 
for  the  partnership. 

THE    COOED  IN  ATOR 

1 

The  petroleum  Industry  to  date  in  this  war 
has  given  an  outstandingly  creditable  ac- 
count of  Itself.  When  I  read  Secretary  Ickes' 
remarks  cf  yesterday.  I  felt  a  very  real  sense 
of  gratification  in  noting  the  high  trlbut© 
that  he  paid  to  the  industry  which  you  rep- 
resent. You  must  have  received  his  words 
with  pride  and  satisfaction.  I  wonder  if  it 
may  not  have  occurred  to  you,  as  ii  did  to 
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me.  that  this  high  pr.il-^e  of  an  industry  by 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  was  no  ordinary 
Incident.  Just  and  well  deserved,  yes.  But 
something  to  be  remarked,  nevertheless,  as 
unusual.  What  makes  the  sentiment  the 
more  impressive  is  the  knowledge  that  the 
Coordinator  Is  utterly  forthright  and  frank 
in  stating  his  views.  If  he  had  thought  the 
reverse,  he  would  have  had  no  hesitancy  in 
savlne  so.  And.  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  an 
I-told-you-so,  I  should  like  to  record  the  fact 
that  everything  I  told  you  in  San  Francisco 
last  year  as  to  my  impressions  of  Secretary 
Ickes  has  been  borne  out  since  then.  The 
industry,  I  note,  has  come  to  accept  him  as 
the  earnest,  able,  courageous  administrator 
that  he  is,  and  to  acknowledge  its  extraor- 
dinarv  good  fortune  in  his  appointment  as 
Petroleum  Coordinator.  Here  is  one  forecast 
which  the  year  has  fully  substantiated. 

THE  OIL    FRONT 

The  war  news  of  the  day  Is  most  hearten- 
ing and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  optlm.ism  in 
the  air.  This  Is  undoubtedly  Justified  and 
surely  a  welcome  change  from  the  gloom  of 
past  months.  However,  let  us  not  be  thrown 
off  guard  by  the  present  successes.  Let  us 
recognize  that  the  end  is  by  no  means  In 
sight.  As  against  any  relaxation,  let  us  drive 
the  harder  to  take  advantage  of  the  favor- 
able moment.  I  say  this,  of  course,  with 
the  oil  Job  in  mind  and  not  with  any  mili- 
tary implications.  The  oil  Job  Is  a  war  Job 
of  the  first  Importance.  So  vital  a  part  does 
It  play  in  modern  warfare  that  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  a  good  Job  in  oil  Is  an 
absolute  requisite  to  military  success. 

The  oil  front  Is  our  battle  front.  We— to- 
gether— are  responsible  for  it.  That  we  shall 
•win  on  it,  I  am  entirely  confident.  We  have 
the  men,  the  material  resources,  the  spirit, 
and  the  drive.  Our  oil  troops  are  well  trained 
and  vigorous.  We  fight  under  a  command  in 
which  we  have  full  confidence — the  com- 
mand of  the  Petroleum  Coordinator,  Secre- 
tary Ickes.  I  see  many  a  hard  fight  ahead. 
But  I  have,  as  well,  a  fixed  vision  of  our  oil 
forces  emerging  victorious,  with  high  honors 
for  service  to  the  Nation  and  with  their  free- 
dom and  their  independence. 

A    further    thought:    The    significance    of 
time  contlnuaily  bears  In  upon  me;  its  great 
weight  as  the  principal  factor  in  the  evalua- 
tion   of    every    activity.     Particularly    am    I 
conscious  of  its  meaning  in  relation  to  war 
activity,  and  especially  our  own  war  assign- 
ment.    War  means  the  loss  of  human  life,  not 
alone  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished,  but  on 
that  of  the  victor  as  well.    This  loss  of  life 
Is  bound  to  be  measured  to  a  good  extent  by 
the  length  of  the  conflict.     Here  we  have  the 
time  factor  in  most  striking  terms.     Now  if 
we  can  do  even  a  better  piece  of  work  than 
we  are  doing,  we  may  actually  shorten  the 
period  of  the  war.    This  would  mean  the  sav- 
ing of  human  lives— many  lives— American 
liv^s.     It   is  a  thought  to   haunt   us   all;    a 
thought  to  drive  us  ahead  at  feverish  pace. 
While  I  was  preparing  these  notes  in  Wash- 
ington yesterday,  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
young  daughter  in  San  Francisco.     She  sent 
me  the  published  account  of  the  death  In 
action  in  the  Solomon  Islands  of  a  San  Fran- 
cisco boy.  Lt  Charles  Kendrlck.     I  knew  him 
In  peaceful  days  on  Lake  Tahoe  where  we 
both  spent  our  vacation.    A  fine  specimen  of 
young  American  manhood  in  every  sense.     I 
knew  his  father,  too.  my  neighbor  at  home, 
and  my  heart  went  cut  to  him  as  I  read  the 
following: 

•Word  of  the  death  of  Lt.  Charles  Kendrlck 
has  been  brought  to  San  FrancLsco  by  MaJ. 
John  L.  Smith,  commander  of  the  squadron 
with  which  voung  Kendrlck  flew.  He  died  a 
heros  death  3  days  after  having  been  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  by  Admiral 
Niraitz.  Thr*  first  day  of  the  great  battle  of 
Guadalcanal  Kendrlck  was  shot  down  but 
despite  minor  wounds,  went  back  into  active 
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duty.  He  was  decorated  by  Admiral  Nimltz 
for  having  shot  down  four  Jap  Zero  planes, 
and  one  multimotored  bomber.  His  heroism 
was  termed  by  Admiral  Nimitz,  'an  inspira- 
tion to  all  American  lorces.'  " 

My  youngster  concludes  her  note,  "So  you 
see,  Daddy,  the  war  is  striking  close  to  our 
home."  The  war  is.  indeed,  striking  close  to 
the  American  home.  No  war  has  yet  been 
fought  without  great  loss  of  life;  surely  this 
is  to  be  no  exception.  Before  you  and  I  meet 
again,  we  shall  inevitably  have  reason  to  knew 
this  better  by  sad  experience.  I  pray  with 
you  that  personal  tragedy  will  not  enter  at 
your  door  but  the  law  of  averages,  we  must 
admit.  Is  against  it. 

With  such  sober  thoughts  in  mind,  let  us 
not  .'■•pare  ourselves  in  doing  our  absolute 
utmost.  Let  us  resolve  anew  to  do — and  do 
with  the  greatest  of  speed — the  most  un- 
selfish, the  most  earnest,  the  best  Job  of 
our  lives. 


.An  American's  Pnvilei;e 
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HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Monday,  November  23,  1942 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend  ! 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the 
following  address  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
at  the  Annual  Banquet  of  The  Holland 
Society  of  N'  u  York,  New  York  City,  No- 
vember 19.  i'jil. 

In  accepting  the  award  of  the  Holland  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  I  am  acting  for  my  13.000 
£issoclates  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation.    The  achievements  which  your  medal 
recognizes  have  been   brought  about  by  all 
the  loyal,  enthusiastic,  and  courageous  men 
anu  women  of  the  organization  which  I  have 
been  so  proud  to  head  for  the  .last  18  yerrs. 
In  an  agency  such  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  there  must  be  rugged  individ- 
ualism  but,  without  collective   effort,   there 
can  be  no  real  achievement.     That  is  why  I 
always  refer  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation  as  a   "We"  organization.     No   case   is 
ever  concluded  through  the  efforts  of  any  one 
person.     In  our  battle  with  Axis  enemies  i-.i 
America,     several     hundred    special     agents, 
technical  experts,  stenographers,   and  clerks 
often  are  at  work  running  down  every  possi- 
ble lead  in  a  single  case. 

Not  even  in  the  most  simple  cases  does 
one  person  alone  complete  a  Job,  ncr  does  one 
individual  do  all  the  thinking.  In  our  or- 
ganization every  member  of  the  staff  depends 
upon  others,  each  progressing  because  cf 
faithful,  loyal,  and  never-ending  efforts  di- 
rected toward  the  single  goal  of  making 
America  more  secure  for  Americans  and  more 
Insecure  for  parasites,  termites,  subverters, 
and  the  forces  of  lawlessness. 

Beyond  that  I  must  go  further,  and  include 
among  our  force  its  silent  partners  who  can 
only  sit  and  wait.  There  is  something  about 
these  women — the  wives,  mothers,  and  wid- 
ows of  the  men  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation — which  gives  vis  all  courage  and 
inspiration.  In  many  instances  they  do  not 
know  where  their  men  are  or  the  dangers 
which  surround  them.  You  will  understand, 
I  am  sure,  why  I  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  women  of  our  service  tonight.  Those 
whose  husbands  have  been  slain  In  battle  on 
the  home  front  ask  only  fcr  the  opportunity 
to  take  the  place  of  their  htisbands  in  the 


Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  carry  on 
their  work.  Sons  have  followed  in  their 
fathers"  footsteps  and  brother  has  followed 
brother.  This  spirit  of  crusade  is  what  has 
caused  the  cream  of  America's  young  man- 
hood to  seek  an  opportunity  for  public  serv- 
ice in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Certainly,  no  one  would  ever  want  to  enter 
the  Bureau  merely  to  have  a  Job  or  for  tlie 
money  involved. 

Many  unskilled  laborers  have  greater  ma- 
terial gains  than  the  men  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  all  college  gradu- 
ates. Nor  have  men  sought  employment 
in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
satisfy  the  inherent  human  desire  for  recog- 
nition or  reward.  They  work  silently,  with 
the  full  realization  that  one  of  their  chief 
assets  is  a  passion  for  service. 

Security  of  position  is  theirs,  lor  the  v»^- 
ariee  of  political  influence  are  alien  to  H-e 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  No  man 
is  ever  asked  his  politics  or  his  religion. 
These  make  no  difference  to  us  so  long  as 
he  is  an  honest,  patriotic  American  citizen. 
But  that  he  must  be.  We  have  endeavored 
to  prove  to  a  cynical  world  that  efficiency 
does  count  even  In  a  democracy,  that  the 
best  politics  to  play  is  no  politics  at  all. 
Just  deliver  the  goods. 

By  training  and  background,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  as  an  organization 
has  much  In  common  with  The  Holland  So- 
ciety Both  organizations  are  imbued  with 
the  desire  for  furthering  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity and  the  advancement  of  our  demo- 
cratic order. 

The  development  of  law  enforcement  as 
a  profession  parallels  the  development  of 
democracy.  In  fact,  democracy  would  soon 
perish  without  some  constituted  authority 
which  would  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  individual  citizens.  In  the  past  decades 
of  shallow  thought,  many  have  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  one  real  excuse  for 
the  existence  of  Government  Is  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  people  It  represents.  With- 
out order,  democracy  becomes  an  empty, 
meaningless  symbolism.  The  citizens  of  New 
Amsterdam  found  this  out  long  ago.  Con- 
sequently, the  Rattle  Watch  esUblished  by 
Peter  Stuyvesant  was  one  of  the  earliest 
organized  law  enforcing  bodies  in  the  United 
States. 

And  I  am  happy  to  observe  in  passing  that 
the  descendants  of  Nev/  A-Ji-sterdam.  as  well 
as  the  later  immigrants  from  the  Netherlands, 
have  been  among  our  best  citizens  and 
stanchest  patriots.  I  cannot  recall  any  cf 
our  public  enemies  with  this  background. 
On  the  other  hand,  American  history  is  re- 
plete with  the  n^ames  of  great  Americans 
whcse  Dutch  blood  gave  them  the  energy  to 
make  great  contributions  to  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

As  we  meet  here  tonight,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  real  patriots  In  the  Axis-con- 
trolled Netherlands  fight  on.  with  no  thought 
of  themselves,  and  will  continue  to  fight  until 
the  last  vestige  of  nazl-ism  is  eradicated  from 
this  earth. 

The  free  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
the  patriots  of  Holland  share  a  common  ob- 
jective— the  destruction  of  Nazi  tyranny.  The 
refusal  of  the  Dutch  people  to  accept  the  yoke 
of  Nazi  oppression,  even  at  the  risk  of  death, 
is  full  proof  of  the  fact  that  they  cherish  free- 
dom more  than  they  love  life.  The  under- 
ground movements  which  keep  alive  the  spirit 
of  resistance  in  the  occupied  countries  fore- 
tell the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  Hitler 
scourge. 

From  within  the  countries  under  the  ty- 
rant's heel  surge  the  spirit  end  strength  of  a 
great  army  of  liberation.  The  importance  of 
these  forces  to  a  United  Nations  victory  can- 
not be  overestimated.  To  their  cries  for  help 
America  is  answering.  But  we  m.ust  be  real- 
ists.    The    north    Africen    campaign    turely 
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marks  a  turning  point  In  •  ^.^  »..ir 

today,  tiovtvur.  arc  not  eoough    :<  r 

Just  begun  to  fight.    It  !•  the  davs  >. 

and   months  ahead  that  will  cour.t 

Mt-baclu  ccme.  as  they  have  in  l^*' 

must  tighten  our  beits  and  surge  a:.' 

ler     cannot     pcsslbiy     ^-   ti     our     c>nioi::t»jtl 

strength     Each  mile  * .   -^ .    -  -.rate  er.emv  Ian  i 

brings  our  cause  more  aid  ui  •..'     x    :.  a     " 

scuncttng  cry   civilized  pccplcs    r.^  a 

will  rt«e  determined  to  bsinl'ii  f  '•    ■"     " 

once  free  lands  the  'oke  or  nazi-. 

America  today  Is  gclng  throujfh  one  of 
most  crtKlal  period*  T-  1776  w?  fought  I<  r 
our  Independents  .  :'"'^)  t  ^r  cur  unity:  in 
1917  for  democracy.  »hi.  ^  -f."  *'«"  trriniiy  d( - 
tenftined  to  defend  eucce  .  .;, .  ^r.d  to  pr< 
pcr?e  for  all  time*  to  come.  t;i.i 
not  be  won  until  naa-tsm.  fi-~cn;:i  i  :.if 

TlclctM  paganism  of  the  rising  sun  sha.;  h^ 
none  down  In  the  darkest  defeat  n-^r- 
no  more   than   a   nightmare   In    '    ■ 
htPtorv 

It  te  an  American's  prlvlltv> 
m  this  flght  ThotJRhts  alor  - 
mean  little  Det'da  count — de*»  :=  .^.  ; 
determine  whether  we  are  to  go  r  r*  . 
nrhteousneps  and  strength  or  bsKkAS 
deimidation  and  weakners  We  st«nd  face  |o 
face  with  chaos  and  ruin  r  :-*"»  p  .ir  d 
perItT  We  cannct  me<"  -^f  :u*ur-  >^  .  r  - 
materialism  or  silly  -— •  -"ntaiksm  It  is 
the  first  duty  of  e-  '-rr  '■i-'7-r>n  to  =\:pp;v 
Timorous,  active  faith  !n  hi.«  c(    :    -^t 

Only  a  few  year'  ^e--'  "^-ly  numb. '  ■•  «!•  -^i" 
but  mistaken  per*  --urt-d  U5  'h^ 

of   devas'  s  id      ' 

paredness    -  ■'    ••  •■  '^^ 

opinion  was  eiiuugh  to  step  i:  •* 
plunder:  and  that  all  th«t  was  r>- 
to  sign  petitions  abhorring  all  w- 
fact  remains  that  the  p»r;f,^r  ;  «- 
deter  the  Japanese  attari?  ;p  •  M 
•^.^  Fascist  plunder  aeain?t  F.ihiL,pia  n  r  -he 
.^  .  massacre  and  bloodshed  In  a  doz|n 
foraged  ccun  mes.  The  American  priril^^re 
having  the  facts  should  har?  been  striTJ-  leht 
to  catis?  us  to  be  prepared,  as  oirr  Pre'id?  it 
urged  In  this  day  of  conflict  we  cannn 
place  peac»  before  duty  or  love  of  ease  beff  re 
devotion   to  country. 

Ttiere  exists  another  segment  of  our  .\.- 
can  liie  whifh  in  Its  devotion  to  the  : 
naiice  of  civU  liberties,  fails  to  distine 
tween  the  use  of  our  traditional  safetp.i>\rds 
protect  the  legitimate  rights  of  citLzens.  atd 
the  use  of  them  by  enemy  agents  to  clo  Lk 
their  effortj!  to  undermine  America  These 
misguided  souls  try  to  apply  a  peacetime  co  ".- 
cepUon  of  civil  rights  to  a  wartime  situaticn 
There  have  been  too  many  In  the  scb  squups 
and  too  f?w  in  the  fghting  squads. 

Boasting  afccui  democracy  does  not  make 
succeed.  No  form  of  government  can  surv*e 
wit^cut  Justification  and  it  is  the  Americ  m 
privilege  to  make  democracy  efflcrent 
citizen  can  be  of  service  by  w;shful  thlnklhg 
or  happy-go-lucky,  sentimental  speech  "s. 
Cttlzcr.s  become  of  sen  ice  to  our  country 
otjJy  thrciigh  action  and  deed  and  prepare  1 
ness 

The  objec'lve  of  all  Americans  at  this  tiihe 
can  be  described  in  simple  terms.  "We  mi-t 
win  the  war  and  then  preserve  the  peac  •  " 
Let  VI3  not  be  superficial  in  our  thinking 
It  as  our  war  True  It  is  alio  Britain's  w4r 
the  Netherlands'  war.  RujsJas  war.  Chin  is 
war.  and  the  war  cf  free  men  evcryr'--  p 
But  still.  It  is  America's  war  CJur  All  es 
•re  hclpii'.g  ns  and  we  them.  But  it  is  Am4r- 
Ica  s  war  and  we  mt:st  win. 

Our  national  character  Is  on  trial      So 

A-    ricanlsm      No     man      can      serve      x%-o 

*  'rs     There   can   be   no    such    thing 

•■  r;^-'    ~    "::ir.ce  today      Wp  t"  f-;'rT 
^       ^  .  i    .     ;    its   war   or   ^'-    a--"    ■?>:*•  ■■.-"' 
'T  "-.'-•■  IS  no  place  for  e  i  -<"   :;  .'v  .-^:-K'..f 
L  -    •  :'^o?e  who  wniM    :■-•    -  rh   ^]'::"x 
fTTv-  .se  cf  the  w  :  -  "T  -*      -r-^a  >  ■—r  i 
£    ..   searching  ciI  r^    u.   '    a  .;    p  .      : 
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t.---'  o-e    €!f  not  only  In  the  armed  forces  but 
»n   Uocr,  management,  and  goTemment 

The  early  c»cnisi  followed  a  good  Amer- 
ican cxistom.  Tbcae  who  would  not  work  or 
fip.ht  the  common  enemy  Just  did  iKJt  eat. 
What  we  need  is  a  little  more  of  that  spirit 
today.  Surely  it  is  democratic  for  every- 
one to  be  expected  to  do  his  part.  When 
one  reaches  the  stage  where  he  no  longer 
feeLs  called  upcn  to  respond  to  the  duties  cf 
democracy,  he  forlois  his  claim  to  the  rights 
of  democracy 

Unfortunately,  the  American  home  is  not 
what  if  ;-nr^  was  and  it  is  time  that  every 
adiilt  a  ;  to  take  stock  of  himself.  The 
figur-s  p-  ::.i  to  a  tremendous  increase  In 
cnme  partKuiarly  by  the  youth  of  the  land. 
Crimea  commuted  by  persons  under  21  in 
tho  ftrit  9  months  of  this  year  increased 
:  •  tr  .  M  percent.  These  yoimg  people  ac- 
.:.'  '  lor  18  fjercent  more  assaolts.  23  per- 
cent more  sex  offenses,  22  percent  more 
gambling,  and  30  percent  more  drunkenness 
than  during  the  same  period  last  year.  More 
persons  18  years  of  age  were  arrested  than 
any   other  age  group 

The  answer  is  not  difficult.  Crime  thrives, 
violence  and  murder  rage,  only  in  that  coun- 
try, state,  or  nation  where  the  moral  at>er 
and  resistance  are  weak  The  heme  and  its 
teachings  of  proper  conduct  have  broken 
down,  the  message  of  the  church  is  not  reach- 
ing enough  people,  school  facilities  have  be- 
come overtaxed,  law  enforcement  is  under- 
manned, one-tinrte  excellent  recreational  and 
social  programs  are  being  abandoned.  In 
short,  moral  reeponiiibUiiy  too  often  is  non- 
existent in  the  training  of  youth.  _ehind 
this  unwholesome  situation  runs  the  general 
wartime  spirit  of  abandon. 

But  It  is  not  too  late  to  correct  this  sit\ia- 
tlon.  We  must  clean  up  democracy  at  home, 
while  watching  for  threats  to  it  ftcm  ahrcad. 
If  every  home  awakened  to  its  responsibtllty, 
overnight  there  \\ould  he  a  renaissance  of  that 
viriJe.  indcxniiable  spirit  which  is  only  found 
in  free  ai>d  God-fearuig  peoples.  I  am  sure 
that  If  more  eoiphasis  were  placed  on  the 
i  gccpel  of  salvation,  and  le^  on  social  justice, 
the  latter  wou^d  become  a  greeter  reality 
What  we  need  is  a  return  to  Gcd.  mere  s>pe- 
c:ficaily  a  reiurn  to  the  practice  cf  leligion. 
That  IS  Wiiliout  doubt  the  greatest  need  in 
America  tcday. 

We  muse  realize  that  the  home  front  must 
be  s?cure  and  strong  If  our  battlefront  is  to 
be  victorious.  I  have  no  fear  cf  the  fighting 
ability  of  our  armed  and  naval  forces.  They 
will  do  their  part  If  we  do  ours.  And  we 
must  gird  ourselves  to  the  grim  realization 
that  a  tough  fight  lies  ahead.  Even  though 
there  are  hopeful  signs,  we  mtist  be  tmrelent- 
Ing  In  cur  determination  to  win  the  war. 
True  defense  of  a  democracy  Is  made  with 
mind  and  soul  and  body 

I  want  to  pry  tribute  to  the  great  spirit  of 
Amerlcani"=m  "vhlch  has  held  down  the  vigi- 
lante and  self -appointed  destroyers  of  repu- 
tations. Let  us  remain  watchful  and  vigi- 
lant but  at  th3  same  time  sensible  and  calm. 
Tlie  road  to  p<ace  is  not  the  road  cf  fanciful 
fears  and  .«u?picions  Here  is  where  you  can 
be  of  assistance  If  ycu  know  of  any  un- 
American  activities,  report  them  to  the  red- 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  then  say 
nothing  more.  When  you  hear  rumors  and 
goesip,  merely  ask  the  question,  "Whst  is 
your  authority,  and  have  yru  reported  it  to 
the  Federal  Biireau  of  Investigation?  If  not, 
I  will"  You'l  be  surprised  how  suddenly 
this  will  quiet  the  gossipmonger  and  his  flood 
of  words 

In  our  fitrht  for  unity,  the  American  prirl- 

I    leare  demands  'hat  every  citizen  also  assume 

I    the  duty  of  recognizing  that  the  Axis  seeFLs 

destroy  dertKicracy,  tear   doii-n   its  pillars 

:    -•Helm    science,   and   culture,  and   rear, 

.       ,^f.,,.    ^■^.        pnean   shrines  dedicated   to 

...,.,     ::-  ■  ,ir.:-,\    intolerance,    and    tyranny 

r»  -'f    :=:    :  .-thing  abstract  abctrt   it.     It    is 

I    Lcii.b.t   £ :  d  r^eal.     The  will  to  conquest  of 
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the  Axis  powers  Is  utterly  blind  In  their 
ruthless  destruction  of  tiie  forces  which 
make  up  our  democratic  form  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  only  way  to  step  that  will  Is  to 
wipe  it  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  we 
fail,  we  pa53s  into  slavery  and  all  free  people 
pa."=s  Into  slavery  with  us. 

Thoee  who  have  faUed  to  stop  the  bloody 
march  cf  the  aggressor  nations  have  been 
thrown  into  physical  bondage  and  misery. 
In  those  occupied  lands,  however,  the  spark 
of  freedom  still  kIows  in  tlie  heart-'  ol  an 
unccnquered  people  who  know  that  there  is 
a  better  day  ahead  when  the  aggressors  will 
be  destroyed.  Tins  spirit  of  undying  free- 
dom felt  by  enslaved  men  and  women  the 
world  over  was  echoed  by  Queen  Wilhelmina. 
that  valiant  leader  of  a  courageous  people, 
in  her  memorable  address  to  our  Congress 
when  she  stated  i 

"If  in  the  material  sense  they  have  been 
ruined  'ly  the  enemy,  their  spirit  grows  with 
their  hardships,  and  they  keep  their  un- 
flinching belief  in  their  liberatlon.- 

The  United  States,  having  taken  up  this 
challenge  to  civilization,  will  not  turn  back. 
Our  own  America  has  been  built  through 
toil  and  hardship  and  we  shall  defend  It  at 
any  cost.  We  will  not  rest  until  flnal  vic- 
tory is  curs.  In  our  struggle  toward  vic- 
tory, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  all  American  law  enforcement  agencies 
arc  doing  their  part.  As  in  the  days  of  psace, 
so  now  in  this  war.  we  flght  to  protect  jTDur 
rights  and  liberties  and  those  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  flght  for  a  land  and  a  world  free 
of  Gestipos  and  terrorists,  where  man  can 
live  raid  serve  his  government,  without  fear  of 
it.  We  flght  for  the  preservation  and  exten- 
sion of  a  living  democracy.  The  price  of 
safety  and  the  price  of  lit)erty  are  the  same — 
eternal  vigilance.  To  this  task  we  dedicate 
ourselves  as  a  united  nation  of  free  men  and 
women. 


Adj!rt?ss    cf    ^'' 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monda]/,  November  23,  1942 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
William  R.  Boyd.  Jr..  president,  Amer:*  an 
Petroieum  Institute,  and  cha.rman.  Pe- 
troleum Industry  Wac  Council,  presenced 
to  a  general  session,  before  the  twenty- 
third  annual  meeting  of  the  Amerkan 
Petroleum  Institute.  Palmer  House,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  November  11,  1942: 

One  year  ago  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute held  Its  twenty-.second  annual  imet- 
ing  in  San  Francisco.  At  that  time  our  Gov- 
ernment was  busy  preparing  for  national  de- 
fense No  one  knew  that  32  days  later  we 
would  be  plunged  into  actual  war — except 
the  Japs. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harolvl  L  Icies. 
who  since  the  precedlni?  May  hai  been  Pe- 
troleum Coordinator  for  National  Defease, 
was  a  speaker  at  our  meeting  In  the  crirse 
of  my  annual  address  I  quoted  a  staterrent 
made  by  him  a  few  weeks  prtviously  be  ore 
a  Senate  Committee,  as  follow::  "TKiring  the 
next  weeks  and  months,  the  American  people 
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will  be  called  upon  to  exercise  some  pretty 
sober  Judgments.  They  are  engaged  in  a 
critical  effort  to  forestall  any  attempt  to 
destroy  their  rights  as  free  men  and  women. 
Nothing — and  I  make  not  a  single  exception — 
is  more  Important  to  this  effort  than  Is 
petroleum." 

In  commenting  I  said  that  I  could  think 
of  nobody  in  Government  authority  who  has 
had  better  opportunity  In  recent  years  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  appraisal  of  petroleum's 
Importance  and  that  I  had  particular  plea- 
sure in  quoting  from  him  a  Judgment  in 
which  I  was  sure  everyone  there  could  agree. 
How  prophetic  were  those  words  of  Secre- 
tary Ickes.  How  '-ue  it  has  proved  that 
there  is  nothing  more  Important  In  this  war 
than  petroleum.  We  have  been  called  upon 
not  alone  to  "exercise  some  pretty  sober 
Judgments"  but  one  can  think  of  no  single 
phase  of  our  business  that  has  not  been 
Jolted — In  fact,  in  some  respects.  Jolted 
almost  beyond  recognition.  Yet  how  splen- 
didly has  the  oil  Industry  met  problem  after 
problem   boldly   and  efficiently. 

After  11  months  of  war  we  have  every  right 
to  look  upon  our  Industry's  record  of  per- 
formance with  satisfaction  and  pride.  Of  it 
Brig.  Gen.  Walter  B.  Pyron,  representing  the 
War  Department,  recently  gave  the  indus- 
try's performance  recognition  when  he  said 
"not  one  plane,  tank,  ship,  or  other  war 
machine  has  failed  to  move  on  schedule  for 
lack  of  petroleum  products." 

Many  thl  gs.  little  known,  have  been  done 
by  oil  companies  that  are  miracles.  In  re- 
fining, for  example,  huge  quantities  of  avia- 
tion gasoline  and  special  lubricants,  toluene 
for  high  explosives,  engine  coolants,  ethyl 
alcohol,  methyl  alcchol,  isopropyl  alcohol,  for- 
maldehyde, synthetic  plastics,  styrene,  buta- 
diene, and  isobutadiene  have  been  made,  to 
mention  only  a  few  things.  In  the  fleld  of 
synthetics.  The  petroleum  refiners,  due  to 
the  excellence  of  their  technology  and  for- 
ward thinking,  have  been  called  upon  by 
the  Government  to  operate  many  new  proc- 
esses which  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  normal  petroleum  refinery  operations. 

After  World  War  No.  1  It  was  said  that 
"the  Allies  floated  to  victory  on  a  sea  of  oil." 
Looking  back  on  this  second  World  War,  it 
may  v;ell  be  that  someone  can  say.  "The 
United  Nations  floated  to  victory  on  a  sea  of 
oil  In  a  boat  synthesized  from  oil." 

The  dam  broke  when  Japan  made  her 
treacherous  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor,  forc- 
ing the  United  States  into  a  state  of  war 
and  engulfing  the  whole  world  In  what  is 
now  called  a  global  war. 

Before  the  existence  of  actual  warfare,  our 
Industry  had  been  called  upon  for  coopera- 
tion for  national  defense.  At  San  Francisco 
those  in  attendance  pledged  themselves  to 
give  their  utmost  of  support  and  assured 
the  Petroleum  Coordinator  for  National  De- 
fense of  our  unanimity  of  purpose,  our  wil- 
lingness to  put  forth  united  effort  and  our 
readiness  to  make  whatever  sacrifice  was 
necessary.  In  other  oil  forums  throughout 
the  Nation  similar  pledges  were  given. 

Because  the  United  States  had  maintained 
a  historic  policy  of  allowing  full  opportunity 
for  petroleum's  development  by  men  cf  busi- 
ness vision,  Investors,  technolcglsts.  and  sci- 
entists, because  such  men  had  had  free  op- 
portunity to  operate  the  competitive  system, 
when  war  did  come  our  industry  became  at 
once  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  war  program 
of  all  the  United  Nations. 

Because  the  Nation  Is  so  rapidly  mobilizing 
all  its  human  and  material  resources,  there 
has  boen  created  for  us  a  wide  chasm  between 
the  old  and  the  new  order  of  things.  We 
cannot  bridge  this  chasm  by  any  of  the  nor- 
mal methods  that  we  know.  Things  neces- 
sarily are  being  put  together  like  a  gigantic 
Jigsaw  puzzle.  There  is  much  disequilibrium. 
Things  move  either  too  fast  or  too  slow  or 
lead  down  roads  we  hesltat'  to  travel  cr  in 
directions  we  do  not  want  to  go. 
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But  we  have  delivered  the  goods! 
Many  people  have  asked  me  the  question, 
"How  do  you  do  it?"  The  answer  Is  un- 
mistakably plain  to  some  of  us.  But.  for  the 
record  and  for  the  information  of  any  who 
may  be  Interested  or  concerned,  let  the  Pe- 
troieum Coordinator  for  War.  Secretary 
Ickes,  himself,  speaking  at  Baltimore  on 
September  16.  narrate  the  story: 

"When  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator 
was  created  by  the  President  in  May  1941,  1 
made  It  clear  that  it  would  be  our  policy 
that  no  act  of  ours  should  change  the  com- 
petitive position  of  any  individual  or  com- 
pany in  the  oil  Industry.  I  have  reenuncl- 
ated  this  policy  time  and  again  since.  More- 
over. I  have  lived  up  to  it. 

"When  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator 
was  created.  I  also  made  clear  my  belief  that 
oil  could  best  do  its  part  in  the  war  If  the 
Industry  were  kept  healthy  and  robust.  I 
have  restated  this  belief,  also,  "me  and 
again.     •     •     • 

'T  am  especially  thankful  that  Government 
and  Industry  have  devised  and  set  up  ma- 
chinery for  meeting  this  problem  to- 
gether.    •     *     • 

"In  terms  of  liuman  relationship  the  ma- 
chinery that  I  have  been  talking  about  might 
be  called  cooperation.  The  Office  of  Pe- 
troleum Coordinator  for  War  and  the  oil 
industry  have  been  working  together  In  close 
and  cordial  understanding  from  the  begin- 
ning and  every  day  the  tie  grows  stronger. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  had  ever  been  attempted 
before,  at  least  on  the  scale  on  which  we 
operate.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  a  unique 
arrangement,  and  one  which  has  convinc- 
ingly demonstrated  its  effectiveness." 

"If   you   have  followed   oil   matters,"  con- 
tinued the  Coordinator,  "you  will  recall  that 
I  had  some  differences  of  opinion  with  the 
industry  a  few  years  back  on  the  subject  of 
conservation.    The  net  result  of  these  differ- 
ences was  that  I  was  regarded  as  a  very  bad 
character,  indeed,  one  that,  at  the  slightest 
opportunity,   would   throw   the  oil  Industry 
into   chains,    with    myself   doing    the    pull- 
ing.   •     •     •    I  appointed  committees  of  the 
Industry  throughout  the  country  to  consult 
with  and  adv.se  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Co- 
ordinator on  any  and  all  problems  having  to 
do  with  the  place  of  oil  in  the  war  program, 
being  careful  to  establish  a  fair  balance  as 
between  small  and  large  companies,  and   to 
have  men  who  had  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  their  fellow  oil  men.     Later,  using 
the  chairmen  of  the  district  committees  as 
the  nuclei,  we  organized  the  Petroleum  In- 
dustry Council  for  National  Defense — a  name 
officially  changed  later  to  Petroleum  Indus- 
try War  Council.     This  council,  by  historic 
coincidence,  held  Its  first  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor.    It  was 
thus  our  good  fortune  to  be  ready  for  war  on 
the  very  day  that  war  was  declared." 

"Tlie  achievements  of  the  Petroleum  In- 
dustry War  Council,"  he  continued,  "as  well 
as  those  of  the  regional  committees,  have 
demonstrated,  beyond  dispute,  that  Govern- 
ment and  industry  can  work  together  when 
the  cards  are  played,  face  up  on  the  table.  In 
good  will  and  mutual  confidence." 

And  then,  significantly,  he  said  something 
which  Is  fundamental  to  the  successful  op- 
eration of  the  entire  cooperative  program: 
"The  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator  does 
not  take  any  major  action,  or  adopt  any 
major  policy,  without  flist  submitting  it  to 
the  industry  representatives  for  their  study 
and  advice.  As  a  matter  of  lact.  In  more 
cases  than  not,  we  hand  our  problems  direct- 
ly to  the  industry  and  ask  it  to  give  us  the 
answer.  Although  the  final  determination  Is 
and  properly  must  be  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  very  seldom  that  a  mutually 
satisfactory  agreement  Is  not  reached.  We 
have  arguments  now  and  then;  good  ones. 
There  wouldn't  be  any  fun  otherwise.  The 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  we  argue  out 
our  differences  openly   and  frankly.     When 
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It's  over,  everybody  understands  one  another 
and  we  go  ahead  with  the  Job."  •  •  • 
"But  we  know,  all  of  us,"  he  said,  "that  there 
are  long,  hard,  man-testing  days  before  we 
shall  hear  the  Joyous  running  out  of  the 
cable  in  the  blessed  harbor  of  peace.  As  we 
face  this,  our  period  of  trial  by  fire,  I  find 
comfort  in  my  day-to-day  first-hand  knowl- 
edge that  the  oil  Industry  Is  doing  its  part  to 
hasten  the  victory — doing  It  patriotically, 
efficiently,  unstlntlngly,  Indefatigably." 

Tlie  petroleum  industry  Is  proud  of  the 
unique  relationship  described  by  S3cretary 
Ickes  and  for  the  generous  compliment  which 
he  paid  it  in  the  Baltimore  speech  from  which 
I  have  Just  so  liberally  quoted. 

The  Petroleum  In^'ustry  War  Council  has 
72  members  Thirty  are  members  because 
they  are  chairmen  of  the  Coordinator's  gen- 
eral or  functional  regional  committees. 
Fourteen  are  members  in  their  representative 
capacities  as  presidents  of  oil-trade  associa- 
tions. The  other  28  were  selected  either 
because  of  their  widespread  oil  Interest* 
or  by  reason  of  special  fitness  to  serve  on 
a  national  advisory  body.  The  chairman 
was  elected  by  the  council — and  to  me  fell 
the  honor  of  being  chosen  to  flll  this  Im- 
portant position.  I  have,  at  least,  one  dis- 
tinction; namely,  that  I  am  not  now  nor 
have  I  ever  been  active  In  the  operating  end 
of  the  oil  business,  nor  have  I  ever  been  in 
the  employ  of  any  oil  company,  large  or 
small.  Therefore,  I  have  a  sort  of  detached 
perspective  and  I  have  no  competitive  inter- 
est whatsoever  with  any  man  or  company 
engaged  In  the  oil  business. 

The  council  meets  In  regular  monthly  ses- 
sion   with    representatives    of    the    Office    of 
Petroleum  Coordinator  always  present.     It  is 
privileged  to  discuss  anything  related  to  the 
oil  business  or  to  make  any  recommendation. 
It  deems  proper  about  the  patricipation   cf 
the  industry  or  the  uniU  thereof  in  the  war 
program.     In  some  respects,  by  direction  of 
the    Coordinator.    It    acts    functionally.      It 
has   standing   committees   corresponding   to 
the  main  divisions  of  the  Industry — produc- 
tion,     transportation,      reflnlng,     marketing 
and   natural    gas,   and   natural   gasoline — C8 
well   as  standing  committees  on  economics, 
conservation  of  products,  protection  cf  pe- 
troleum   facilities,    cost    and    price    adjust- 
ment, and  a  technical  advisory  committee. 
Some    of   these    standing    committees    have 
active  subcommittees.     Temporary  commit- 
tees, such  as  one  on  synthetic  rubber  and 
one   on    pipe-line    management,    have    been 
formed  as  need  required. 

The  subccmmittee  on  product  conserva- 
tion has  promoted  widely  the  use  of  the  two 
slogans  adopted  by  the  council:  "Oil  Is  Am- 
munition—Use  It  Wisely"  and  "Care  for  Your 
Cars,  for  Your  Country," 

The  committee  on  protection  of  petroleum 
facilities  has  a  widespread  regional  commit- 
tee set-up  to  work  in  close  cooperation  with 
all  Interested  Government  agencies  (such  as 
War.  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
Office  cf  Petroleum  Coordinator)  and  to  co- 
ordinate industry  activities  for  tlie  protection 
of  our  facilities  from  sabotage,  bombing,  or 
other  destructive  processes. 

The  Committee  on  Economics  continuously 
is  making  studies  and  reporting  monthly  on 
the  statistical  and  economic  position  of  the 
industry.  A  portion  of  Its  monthly  report 
contains  what  is  regarded  In  Government  cir- 
cles as  military  "secret"  information  and 
therefore.  Its  circulation  is  restricted  to  ap- 
proved Government  agencies.  The  remainder 
of  the  report  Is  made  public.  Copies  of  it 
currently  are  made  available  to  all  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Synthetic  Rubber  and 
Its  technical  and  economic  subcommittees 
studied  and  reported  on  the  rubber  situation, 
recommending  to  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned that  evei7  effort  be  made  to  conserve 
the  stockpile  of  new  and  reclaimablL  i-t>i..r, 
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and  that  every  po<s«lb!e  available  facility  of  the 
Industry  be  put  to  "^crk  prodticmg  materials 
for  Bvnttietlc  rubb*r  ^  "  work  o'  this  com- 
inllt*e  stimulated  ir.e  rtdopiion  of  the  re- 
finery conversion  program,  and  opened  po«- 
■ibillties  for  the  production  of  addltjonal  sup- 
plies of  100-octane.  toluene,  and  ••quirkle' 
UutAdienr  by  the  use  oT  existing  rrftneni 
equipment  Some  of  the  concluston.s  of  thK 
committee's  Rubber  Economics  Subcommit- 
tee, about  ways  and  means  of  svipplymg  rub- 
ber for  pawenger  car  usage.  In  principle 
least,  found  their  way  Into  the  so-calUv 
Baruch  Report  to  the  President 

Tbe  Industry  was  widely  subjected  at  c 
time  to  the  charge  of  attempts  to  monopo!;.  - 
the  production  of  material  for  the  manufac 
ture  of  synthetic  n^bber  to  the  erclvpinn  o: 
jrraln  alcohol  as  a  source  of  supply  for  buta 
dlene      The  s.mple  truth  is  that  In  the  earl; 
rtafes  of   the   synthetic  rubber   program  o 
the  Ooverrment.  only  a  few  petroleum  ur..' 
had    developed    a   formula    and    the    "kn'  v 
how"'  for  making  synthetic  rubber,  and  even 
these  units  cnly  had  pilot  plants  and  sm;vl 
commemul   units   when    the  desperate  neo  } 
for  nibber  was  first  recognised      Because  rf 
this    the    ar'-nciea    of    Government    charge! 
with     the     reftponsiblllty     for     finding     ne'/ 
sources  of  rubber  quite  natumlly  turned  flr«t 
to   places   where   the  processes  and   the  ra'» 
products  for  obtaining  butadiene  were  know  i 
to  be  avt  liable 

The  petroleum  IndU'^rv's  livelihood 
ex'rtcably  Joined  to  t.-  '  ■•.t  >-  r'-i  -  •  ^ 
vehicle.  The  total  n  .ir'.er  for  s.iiii.c  ;;c 
rubocr  under  any  circumstance  Is  rels- 
•'••»'•  ln(\nlteslma:  %'-^f  ,>..,,-  .rt.r]  ^  -^  »^ 
r-  ^  <-'  for  ga.soln.-  T*"'.*"  '•'■■•.-  t  ^  •  ■  ■  • 
upon  a  market  for  the  huge  quant  '•■ 
gascltre  It  perforce  mu  t  r»fln"  H'.cn'  -x  •\\ 
It*  production  of  all  c  ■'-•■••  ■—  ducts  f--  '-• 
war  and  civilian  uses  vi  ,r  .^;..i  Is  and  w.ll 
way.s  be  superior  to  any  selfish  interest 
rr.'  'h*  have  hrr*  ^r  ''-•f:  ^.ot^  '-.  r^'r^--r  r 
^  '  ?  butad  '  •'  "  1  ^"  .-♦>■■■•=  F'-"^, 
very  beglnnint;  a..d  now.  the  petrclp*;  ■ 
du^tT'">  h^pe  hfts  been  thst  the  Gover-.r;. 
\>.  ■  :  '  "■  "^  •  '  1  e  made  synthetic  ru 
'^■'  '-  ni  •:.;,  .ir.cl  e-'.-y  available  thing  und^r 
,  s.  1-.,^ — from  petroleum,  from  grain  a!c^h 
fr=iu  sawdtist,  from  weeds,  aspamgus  or  pr 
nats  If  It  could  be  done  and  the  criT 
materials  spared — r'  -e  ritber  from  vl"  r- 
source  ycu  can  rr  *         '-•it  maJtc  ruV'    • 

The  council     i-     '      '^^  In?tltutlcn  by  t 
Government    '  :         y    ;i-^ram    for    ratloni 
gasoline    In    areas   of    plentiful    supply    a 
where  transportation  facilities  were  availafcl 
It  urged  the  collection  of  scrap  rubber  to 
reclaimed    and   used    for    recapping    ri:.  : 
treading  tires.     Its  Insistence  had  scr..;.   ; 
to  do  with  the  Inauguration  by  the  Pres.de 
of    the    whirlwind    rcrap    rubber    drive    cc 
dttcted   under   *'-''     ;  r  ■<  ■      i    r.sorship 
Petroleum    Indus;rf    W.i-     r  iir.cil.     D 
this    26-day   drive    the    m.i:  p    ^er.    faciliti 
and  money  of  the  Industry  \i.i;e  used  to  c 
lect  the  huge    tonnage  of  scrap  rubber 
ported  by  me.   a^  chairman  of   the  couu- 
to  the  President 

Our  coilecticn  idlfJ  .ii  -  ...  ri.._,i;. 
supply  to  the  N_..u..  5  ,-i.  ;..^-;'„.>i.),i'i 
pile  Seme  of  the  rv;_;)' -  -ft  .  ..ttw 
already  been  made  !r'.  •;-.-'  *;;-:■•:.;....; 
that  are  going  •  V-e  ^;.--j-.lu-fd  <«,  c:.  : 
?'  ■  =:^r-car  owntr.- 

S'  iT.e   of   the   S"..'.t'^    h.i"."    re;,  .-:ed 
council   tha*    .r.    ■;..:    .- 
during  t^e  dr.   -  1. 1    '... 
ment-deslgnated   ^^^   •::< 
to  the  lack  cT  trii,  :<  -ri 
Becf&sar^-   to   f.:  k    \.:p   sn 
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ycu  may  t>e  havir.^ 


ywu  I  reported  to  the  President  a  total  col- 
lection by  the  p<nroleum  Industry  of  454.155 
short  tons  Rubber  Reserve  Company  has 
advised  me  that  :^s  of  October  31.  433.858  tons 
had  actiially  been  received  at  their  stock  piles. 
Lets  get  the  rest  of  It  In  quickly. 

It   will    be   recalled    that    throughout   the 
drive  the  industry  pledged  the  Government 
and    the    public    that    It    would    contribute 
evenly  to  the  fo-ir  national  service  organiza- 
tions—United   Service    Organizations,    Army 
R-^llef.  Navy  Relief,  and  Red  Cross— the  dif- 
ierence  between  the  proceeds  received  from 
the  sale  of  the  sin^ap  to  Rubber  Reserve  Com- 
:  Tny  at  f25  per  ton  over  the  penny  a  pound 
i   lid    for    rubber    purchased,    including    the 
entire  proceeds  of  all  donated  rubber.     It  is 
not  expected  that  anyone  will  maJce  any  de- 
duction for  expense  of  collection,  handling,  or 
shipping  this  rubber.     Rubber  Reserve  Com- 
pany In  all  Instances  has  given  to  the  council 
r.d  the  Industry  the  very  finest  cooperation. 
...d  it  will  later  compile  and  make  available 
to  ur  ft  list  of  every  oil  unit  from  which  it 
purchased  rubber  with  the  tonnage  flgtire  and 
the  amount  paid  each  unit  for  it.    The  coun- 
cil then  expects  to  ask  each  oil  unit  that  has 
sold  Its  rubber  collections  to  Rubber  Reserve 
Company  to  send  Its  check  payable  to  "Petro- 
leum Industry  War  Council,  Trustee,  Presi- 
dent's Rubber  Drive."     Those  checks  will  be 
banked  as  received,  and  finally  the  distribu- 
tion will  be  m.ade  In  even  portions  to  the  four 
service  organizations  named.     In  the  mean- 
time every  seller  Is  requested  not  to  await 
oiu-  formal  request  but  to  send  to  the  council 
the    check    as   scon    as    payment    has    been 
received  from  Rubber  Reserve  CompaPiy 

The  scrap-iTibber  drive  wa£  a  real  achieve- 
ment by  the  men  and  women  cX  this  Industry 
who  made  it  so  successful  that  the  President 
wiis  prompted  to  address  me  on  July  22  the 
following  letter: 

"Ple&se  accept  my  hearty  congratulations 
on  the  success  of  the  campaign  for  the  coUec- 
tiou  oX  scrap  rubber.  It  is  most  gratiiymg  to 
learn  through  your  final  report  that  the  Na- 
tion s  stockpile  has  been  increased  by  more 
than  400.000  tons  and  that  the  average  con- 
tribution was  almost  7  pounds  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child. 

You  and  your  associates  have  done  a 
^rand  job  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  your 
Governnienr  appreciates  the  splendid  results 
achievetl  My  he&rtXelt  thaiiks  to  you  and 
to  all  who  worked  with  you. " 

The  Council  Ias  wrestled  with  the  problems 
of  transportaficn — water-borne,  pipe  line,  and 
rail — and  cooperated  with  the  Petroleum  Co- 
ordinator In  ail  matters  related  to  the  east 
i  a.- :  transportation  shortage.  A  very  excel- 
4C1.;  record  has  been  made  by  all  concerned 
in  the  transportation  by  tank  car  of  petro- 
leum products.  Happily  for  everyone,  au- 
thority now  ha-s  been  given  by  the  War  Pro- 
diKH  n  Board  lor  the  steel  necessary  to  com- 
p-ri'  ih  a4-in<;h  pipe  line  from  its  first  au- 
:!._  r  '■  a  :»  rrninus  in  Illinois  to  the  New  York- 
I  ;uirtue.;i!..a  refinery  areas.  The  Office  of 
Petroleum  Coordinator  and  our  plpe-Iin« 
committees  deserve  a  speciai  pat  on  the  back 
for  the  accomplishment.  We  may  also  thank 
the  War  Producticn  Board 

^]^e  Petroleum  Coordinator  and  the  indus- 
tr,  ir:  :r;  t,-.'  -  iiave  ureed  the  necessity  for 
(in.--ri,-  rK  :.'.is  big  pipe  line  in  its  en- 
t.rev  tu:  •.  ;  -s  been  fully  recognized  that 
lue  bi^  i.v.e  .u.one  would  not  be  &ut&clent 
to  overcome  the  east  ooast  shortage.  Studies 
were  aiade  of  ail  existing  pipe  lines  to  de- 
'.;::.  I.  ■  where  second-hand  pipe  and  equip- 
r.ie;.:.  ..,;.: J  b<  t^  k-  a  up  and  used  for  laying 
i  ":.' r  i-;..s  :.  :•;>»»  crude  oii  or  products 
p^iiiAarc:  .~^f'".  1:1  :  lects  were  recom- 
mt  aclvU,  .::  ;iv.!u.  ;...<"  making  up  and  relay- 
iHij  :  ex!-iii:^  ...  ■  ~  Through  the  coopera- 
tive ptf.jT;.-;  .,,;  I.  ■^  L.  . irdir.atdr's  office  and 
tlie  P;p<?  l.:;.t'  Mj.i;it^-enif  ;,i.  C  immittee  and 
iz^  -u>..M.<- I'.uii". '.ft"-.  -.\  :  it'.eA'  Drc.;ects  now 
are  *■';  v.i.^-rr  'i  j ,  M.i:.y  .-.;[>•'  ..nes,  too, 
;..r.e     c<;en     reversed    lor    obv.ous    reasons. 


These  projects  represent  real  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  many  oil  companies  and  the  cost  mi  y 
well  run  over  «40.000.000  But  these  lln-^-s 
will  result  In  the  movement  of  many  thou- 
sand barrels  a  day  of  additional  oil  to  east 
coast  war  planU  and  civilian  consumers. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  similar  things  that 
could  be  cited  In  Illustration  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  work  which  the  OfBce  of  Petro- 
leum Coordinator  and  the  Council  Is  per- 
forming. 

Production  problems  particularly  those  re- 
lated to  materials  arvd  supplies,  have  recelvetl 
much  consideration  by  the  council;  likewise, 
numerous  probl-i-ms  pertaining  to  marketliig 
and  refinery  operations.  The  Impact  of  the 
war  on  the  industry  and  Its  financial  huru  m 
one  form  or  another  have  been  discussed  at 
every  council  meeting  and  discussions,  par- 
ticipated In  by  representatives  of  OfBce  of 
Price  Administration  Office  of  Price  Contril, 
and  the  council,  looking  toward  relmbtuss- 
mcnt  of  the  industry  or  the  units  thereof 
affected,  have  frequently  taken  place.  Tie 
petroleum  Industry  Is  an  army  of  larg*  and 
small  unite.  One  Job  Is  to  prevent  financal 
casualties.  Dead  soldiers  cannot  fight.  Crip- 
pled ones  can  only  give  limited  service. 

The  discovery  of  new  pools  of  oii  has  not 
keprt  pace  with  the  demand  for  crude  c  U. 
Drilling  operations  have  been  drastically  ci  r- 
talned  and  many  iriformed  persons  in  both 
Industry  and  Govenunent  circles  fear  that  the 
draft  on  reserves  will  cripple  the  industry's 
ability  to  provide  indefinitely  the  essential 
quantities  of  crude  oil  required.  Certain^  a 
situation  does  confront  the  Industry  that  is 
fraught  with  dant;er  and  one  which  shoi id 
be  critictUly  examined  by  those  in  authority. 
Having  this  In  mind,  the  council,  at  Ite  C>c- 
tober  meeting,  adopted  unanimously  a  reo- 
lution  recommending  a  substantial  Increitse 
in  crude  oil  prices  and  corresponding  in- 
creases in  the  wholesale  prices  of  refined  pr<  d- 
ucts  and  in  the  reUil  prices  to  the  ultimute 
consiuner  This  decision  rests  with  the  Onc« 
of  Price  Administration.  The  resolution  u  so 
tnclvKled  a  recommendation  that  necessary 
production  materials  and  supplies  be  nuide 
avallatde.  The  final  decision  about  this  reiits 
with  the  War  Production  Board. 

The  finding  of  new  reserves  is  becoming 
Increasingly  difficult  and  £dl  proper  Incentives 
should  be  offered  the  wildcatter  to  explore. 
It  Is  a  historic  fact  in  oildom  that  price  regu- 
lates the  tempo  of  the  wildcatter  s  drill,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  councd  supports  tae 
aspiration  of  the  Industry  expreeaed  in  tlie 
resolution  mentioned  Compensatory  prii:£a 
should  be  allowed  and  adequate  matenids 
made  available  to  all  oil  producers. 

Another  problem  vital  to  Government  and 
industry  alike  is  the  shortage  of  qualifiled 
personnel — nvanpower  we  call  it.  The  Arn(iy, 
the  Navy,  and  the  noncombatant  Qoverin- 
ment  agencies  tiave  di-awn  heavily  on  our  iin- 
dtistry  lor  engineers,  chemists,  and  other 
technical  men,  specialists  in  transportation, 
et  cetera  The  industry  is  proud  that  It  has 
had  so  many  trained  men  to  make  available 
to  the  Government.  The  geophysicist  is 
ideally  qtialifled  for  sound-detection  woik. 
A  refinery  chemist  or  an  engineer  is  w<'ll 
suited  for  work  in  chemical  warfare  and  .in 
other  industries  in  the  fields  of  synthetics, 
chemicals,  and  research.  This  being  a  mech- 
anized and  chemical  war,  many  such  m«  n 
have  gone  from  our  industry  into  active  serv- 
ice. There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  industry  should  be  depleted  of 
its  skilled  manpower  if  it  is  to  continue  pro- 
ducuig  large  quantities  of  100-octane  gaso- 
line, toluene,  aviation  lubricauts.  materials 
for  synthetic  rubber,  and  many  other  criticU- 
ly  needed  petroleum  war  products.  Now  that 
the  use  of  tank  cars  is  generally  prohibited 
in  leas  than  200-mile  hauls  so  that  the  ma.xi- 
mum  number  of  cars  may  be  made  avMlal)le 
for  transporting  increased  quantities  of 
chemicals,  vegetable  oils.  ai>d  j^tr  :  ri  10 
the  east  coast,  there  appears  u<  :  ..  r  i- 
veloped   also   a  shortage  of   qualified    truck 
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drivers   to   operate   the   big   trucl:    transport 
units  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis. 

There  are  io  many  things  of  interest  to 
talk  about  that  I  have  hardly  known  upon 
which  to  lay  the  most  emphasis  or  where  to 
stop.  Many  ojI  men  are  doing  such  a  splendid 
job  that  one  who  knows  them  and  knows,  as 
I  do,  the  sacrifices  they  are  making,  ought  to 
mention  them  by  name  and  outline  their 
service  recoid.  But  the  list  is  too  long  and 
In  the  tellinp  I  might  Inadvertently  omit 
names  and  thereby  do  injustice  even  to 
some  of  tho  most  deserving.  My  caution  also, 
in  part,  may  be  founded  in  cnc  of  Kin  Hub- 
bard's lines  in  his  Sayings  of  Abe  Martin — 
'Some  people  are  so  sensitive  that  they  feel 
sn'abbed  If  an  epidemic  overlooks  them." 

General  MacArthur  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
"6Ucc?iS  In  v»ar  depends  upon  men.  not 
money."  The  rank  and  file  of  oil  men  of 
America  have  performed  magnificently.  But 
especial  com  ncndation  is  due  these  individ- 
uals v/ho  serve  as  members  of  the  Petroleum 
Industry  War  Council  and  Its  committees  and 
those  who  serve  as  members  of  the  Coordina- 
tor s  five  regional  or  district  and  other  speclal 
Coordinator's  committees.  These  men  who 
have  been  selected  by  governmental  authority 
as  representative  of  the  Industry  are  engaged 
in  a  sort  cf  endurance  contest  which  taxes 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  every  mothers 
son  of  them.  They  deserve  the  respect  and 
utmost  support  cf  everyone  engaged  in  the 
oil  business.  It's  no  fun  to  spend  long  hours 
In  travel  and  long  hours  In  attendance  ujK)n 
nerve-wracking  conferences  and  meetings. 
Cod  grant  that  there  be  no  casualties  among 
these  committeemen  while  their  patriotic 
work  is  being  done. 

The  oil  Industry  has  Its  shoulder  to  th? 
wheel  helping  to  push  the  war  machine  to 
victory.  Business  as  usual  definitely  must  be 
forgotten  for  the  duration.  Profiteering  must 
be  eschewed,  but  the  industry  must  be  kept 
financially  robust  in  order  that  It  may  do  Its 
job  There  must  not  be  any  slackers  In  our 
ranLs.  No  one  should  te  guilty  of  Uying  to 
tear  down  the  indusuy's  war  machinery  by 
the  adoption  of  destructive  criticism  either 
publicly  or  privately.  Under  no  circumstances 
must  the  industry  be  defeated  in  Its  patriotic 
work  or  purposes  by  selfishness  or  greed.  The 
jo'j  is  too  big  and  too  important,  the  stakes 
too  high  for  petty  jealousies,  bickering,  and 
fquabblinj  among  c:l  men  over  nonessentials. 
We  In  civilian  life  must  match  with  generous 
service  and  patriotic  sacrifice  the  heroism  cf 
these  uniformed  Americans  who  are  baring 
their  bodies  to  shot  and  shell,  bomb  and  flame. 
In  the  name  of  all  we  cherish  we  must  keep 
the  home  A.^es  burning. 

Th.'  •  talk  would  be  Incomplete  and  utterly 
lacking  in  appreciaticn  If  I  did  not  pay  a  sin- 
cere tribute  to  the  distinguished  S?cretary  of 
the  Interior  and  Petroleum  Coordinator  for 
War.  Harold  L  Ickes.  to  the  Deputy  Coordi- 
nator. Ralph  K.  Davies,  and  to  all  the  able 
members  of  the  official  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Petroleum  Coordinator  for  War.  Those  men 
are  my  friends  and  they  are  your  friends,  tco, 
engaged  in  a  common  cause  and  undertaking. 
For  each  and  every  one  of  them  I  have  enor- 
mous respect  and  admiration.  They  are  doing 
a  masterly  job  for  their  Government  and  for 
you. 

The  hardest  thing  on  earth  is  writing  an 
effective  recommendation  for  someone  you 
know  well  and  like.  One  learns  a  great  deal 
about  men  from  association  and  much  about 
things  from  actual  knowledge  of  what  gees 
en.  As  chairman  of  the  council,  as  you  may 
well  imagine.  I  have  had  ample  opportunity 
for  close  contact  with  Secretary  Icltes.  Deputy 
Davies,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Coordinator's  staff.  I  know  how  they  think 
and  I  know  in  general  what  they  are  doing. 
They  ere  human  beings  and  as  such  have  no 
mlraculcus  powers  of  divination.  They  are 
comoelled  to  work  long  hours  and  to  think 
and  "act  In  a  hurry  because  continuity  of  pro- 
duction and  transportation  of  oil  are  essen- 
tials m  a  war  that  employs  so  much  power 


machinery,  and  because  plans  fcir  our  indus- 
try's participation  In  this  war  must  be  def- 
inite in  purpose  and  specific  in  application. 
They  have  little  time  for  lnde<:ision  cr  in- 
difference. 

I  say  to  you  what  I  have  often  said  in  meet- 
ings of  the  Petroleum  Industry  War  Council 
and  to  many  Wa.shlngton  officials  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  that  the  oil  industry  is 
mighty  lucky  that  it  fell  Into  ihe  hands  cf 
Harold  L.  Ickes  during  this  war  period.  This 
is  the  same  man  whom  we  previously  had 
regarded  as  cur  arch  enemy.  Ke  Is  doing  a 
grand  job  of  It.  And.  too.  It  was  a  lucky  day 
for  us  when  Secretary  Ickes  picked  Ralph 
Davies  to  be  the  Deputy  Coordinator.  He 
knows  his  business  well  and  attends  to  it 
intelligently  and  ably  almost  24  hours  every 
day — and  Sunday  too.  And  th<;  cooperative 
program  also  "went  to  town"  when  Secretary 
Ickes  and  Deputy  Davies  created  a  staff  or- 
ganization of  real  specialists  in  oil.  I  doff 
my  hat  to  all  cf  them — and  so  thculd  you. 

Now.  a  word  about  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute.  Every  effort  Is  being  made  to 
streamline  its  acivities  to  a  war-service  pro- 
gram. Numerous  members  of  its  staff  are 
engaged  and  will  continue  to  ei^gage  In  per- 
forming services  for  the  Petroleum  Industry 
War  Council,  and  for  various  committees  of 
the  Coordinator  and  for  various  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

The  Institute's  standardization  work  has 
fitted  perfectiy  into  the  program  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  Accident  prevention 
is  of  supreme  Importance  in  the  conservation 
cf  manpower  and  the  A.  P.  I.  accident  pre- 
vention program  has  provided  i  solid  foun- 
dation for  intensive  concentration  on  indus- 
trial safety  in  the  vital  oil  industry. 
Through  the  framework  of  the  Institute,  fire 
prevention  and  fire-fighting  technique  has 
been  developed. 

The  Institute's  protection  of  petroleum  fa- 
cilities activity  and  organization  has  been 
bodily  taken  over  by  the  Council.  The  cede 
for  unfiled  pressure  vessels,  the  refinery  in- 
spectlcn  program,  automotive  survey,  and 
other  work  of  cur  refining  division  have  been 
of  help  in  the  war-accelerated  expansion  cf 
certain  refinery  facilities. 

The  statistical  service  of  the  Institute  has 
been  freely  available  to  all  Government  agen- 
cies, to  the  Council's  Comml:tee  on  Eco- 
nomics, and  to  various  coordinators'  commit- 
tees. The  expert  assistance  in  technical 
problems  and  advice  in  operational  problems 
related  to  water  and  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation has  been  sought  by  Government 
agencies  and  freely  given.  Problems  related 
to  automotive  transportation  h£.ve  dovetailed 
with  the  continuing  work  of  our  automotive 
transportation   committee. 

The  Institute's  American  Petroleum  In- 
dustries Committee  has  functioned  efficiently, 
as  usual,  on  those  problems  related  to  taxa- 
tion and  regulation  which  come  within  the 
scope  cf  its  activities. 

All  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Institute 
are  fine,  upstanding,  able  men.  each  a  well- 
qualified  specialist  of  his  particular  field  of 
service. 

The  Impact  of  the  war  has  touched  many 
phases  of  the  Institute's  activity.  Adapting 
overnight  a  large  national  trade  association 
like  the  Institute  entirely  to  war  work  Is  not 
an  easy  task  but  the  job  is  being  accomplished 
as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done  and  as  best 
we  knew  hew. 

The  best  way  to  decide  whether  an  apple 
is  sweet  or  sour  is  to  eat  it.  We  in  the 
petroleum  industry  are  eating:  our  apples. 
We  have  been  compulsorily  provided  with 
standards  of  performance.  Many  things  that 
we  value  highly  are  being  subordinated  to 
the  military  and  economic  need.s  of  our  coun- 
try, to  new  conceptions  of  efficiency.  We  are 
living  through  intoxicating,  nerve-wracking 
moments.  We  are  undergoing  Spartan  ex- 
ploits in  self-denial  in  a  period  when  every 
Impulse  is  to  mass  unity,  obedience,  and  sac- 
rifice.   All  cf  us  are  suffering  financial  dis- 


turbances. 1  am— and  it  htirts.  80  are  you. 
But  we  must  grin  and  take  it.  There  is 
nothing  else  we  can  do. 

We  do  not  easily  abolish  the  forms  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.  3ut  the  future 
security  of  our  right  to  live  as  a  free  people 
has  been  challenged  on  one  hand  by  a  ruth- 
less tyrant  who  claims  for  himself  and  his 
people  a  superior  "kultur,"  and  on  the  other 
by  a  race  which  has  cast  off  all  the  vestments 
which  concealed  their  savagery. 

We  are  engaged  in  an  all-out  war  testing 
whether  this  Nation,  with  all  its  rights  and 
privileges  for  the  individual,  can  survive. 
So.  while  we  are  exposed  to  dangers  from 
without,  we  must  submit  to  the  application 
of  many  drastic  rules  and  regulations  that 
in  time  of  peace  we  abhor  and  against  which 
we  would  rebel  In  righteous  Indignation.  We 
subpiit  with  some  degree  of  cheerfulness,  but 
altogether  with  patriotic  passions  that  we 
may  prevent  convulsions  of  disunity  within 
our  ranks. 

The  right  of  our  own  Industry  to  survive 
this  war  p>eriod  and  have  restored  to  us 
thereafter  our  right  to  function  as  a  free 
enterprise  In  the  accustomed  American  way 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  our  unity  and 
service,  but  it  depends,  too.  upon  our  ability 
to  provide  and  follow  industrial  leadership. 
Thus  far  we  have  met  every  test. 

For  our  industry  we  ask  no  special  priv- 
ileges. We  do  hold  that  men  are  never  so 
apt  to  settle  a  question  or  problem  rightly  as 
when  they  are  permitted  to  discuss  it  freely. 
Fortunately  for  us.  this  completely  synchron- 
izes with  the  policy  cf  the  Petroleum  Co- 
ordinator and  his  deputy.  As  for  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government  iiiv:  2  to  do  with 
any  part  of  our  destiny  we  ■-k  rhpA  it  be  not 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  Ju'^t  ct  r-nd  Ui;>:  t  co- 
operate with  us  to  prevent  :  v  ;>  r>  ^  •  <  :  the 
war  from  crippling  our  eff.n'i.  \  r  ::  abil- 
ity to  do  the  jcb  .  ■='^T-nr(!  :r    u^ 

'l  reiterate  here  wrn-  1  -j'ld  ;•-  rc.r  iiding 
my  remarks  at  Sa;  Fr<,r:risr:i  •  vcar  ago. 
namely,  "that  the  better  we  tooperiic  snd 
serve  now,  the  prouder  we  shall  be  f  't  e 
job  done;  the  more  we  shall  be  en*;-  <  ;  '  1 
be  relepsed  from  Government  <  - 
hampering  restrictions,  and  every  mterler- 
ence  with  the  right  of  free  enterprise  to 
render  its  full  service  to  the  pub!:r  v(  1. 
Thus  shall  ve  make  our  supreme  rcr.tr.ou- 
tion  toward  pre.serving  and  perpf  iLiimg  our 
great  fundamental  rights  of  m;  :  <  sf  rT'.t;va 
pollflcal  democracy,  civil  and  '1  »:  ;.s  !  f  - 
erty,  and  economic  freedom." 

Finally.  I  express  the  thought  upperrr,  ;  t 
In  my  owr,  m,!-, ri  ■.',>- en.  with  the  ri.aj-itrp  rf 
only  one  v.  a  I  utter  the  prayer  1  :.'  .  '  1  d 
in  the  la"-;  ar-e  of  that  stirring  irun  if 
patriotism     A.-renra- 

"Ou:  F-,;:.e:  ~  God.  to  Thee 
.A-:'.!, -r  of    liberty 
I      ihee  we  pray; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 
Great  Gcd,  cur  King!" 


Shortage  of  Farm  Labor 
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Monday,  November  23,  1942 

M:    EECKWORTH.     Mr.  Speak- r   '-- 

c(  t.t:..  I  reqaested  authorities  of  iLa  D<  - 
paririimt  of  Commerce  to  send  some  one 
to  east  Texas  to  view  in  per-son  the 
situation  pertaining  to  our  locality.  At 
this   po:ni   I   wish  to  say   fc:    5  m?   18 


\ 
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mcnlhs  I  have  diligently  worked  to  assist, 
our  many  machine-shcp  operc^.tors  in 
cast  Texas  to  obtain  subcontracts  that 
they  might  actively  parucipate  in  our 
war  effort,  and  thereby  renam  in  busi- 
ness. As  early  aa  AU'^us'  i94;  i  rrv"  :■■.  • 
of  some  of  thesr^  machine-srr  •  ■  '  >v 
was  h^ld  at  Gladewater.  t  >  i 
pri%-ii'*7ed  to  addre5s  brirfly  tne  rr.-^v.r. 

Fuxlhermore,  for  almost  12  months  I 
have  sought  t<-   i  -^us  at'^ention  on  the 
■ , -y  .V   :r-,i,^   p:.,b-r;.  r-'  rh-  i^hortage  ct 
li:-.:.    .a'-T    ;.  ■:      ::.y   ir.   t-._L--   Texas.  b<;' 
in   n  <■''"'■    ;.-<rn  T!      :jr'  a-       Prior   to   ■)  >:  - 
trarv  ll.  1942    T  ;■<  '    ^r,{-[^-  d'=^'Lss'^  :.'!- 
matter  with  ;hr  .-    r  ■•.•"     f  Ajr.cultu! 
and  from  time  to  lime  I  lia\e  soueht  : 
tp-T-h,>^>p    tr»a    dansff    a'ong    UriiS    Va 
7  :::i-i'.    ihrtvit'".-    '.j    '■iii';u.ce    US.     I". 


r.otx'c.:- 


.1  at  .Ca 


.(  ;., 


were  v.-'  d  bv  the  ofTi    al  ap 
report  which  l  -ir-  !t.''ik1  p  '  ' 
OSD.     T   'v.-     T-r-;.-.-:!    t^:,..'    ' 
c!  rx;:  T  ..u.-  :,.    •.;-,:•. -i  a^  :" 

o-       I  Jerewi'Ji  ir.r.udi   ..: 
u  n-poi  i.  {  '  t 'v  v:s:'   1}   n'    a^, 
cflifia!  nf  ::h    C  cri'TU-i- -^  !'■  ,-t:'  r,t*;:; 
Y>e]-    '"•  '•-■     '■"    T"'     n  '"t"  m^'^.n  '.s  r'j'. 
vanar.rt    'a-'.  ti    rl.c   fa.'s: 

I  ibfdl  new  undertai*  to  give  ycu  a  rep 
en   my  ea&t   TeJLas   trip   en   Wedi'pftdny   .i 
Thursday,     made     at      the     su^esiion 
Coiwy^iainan  Eeck  s    -~:!   and  your^lf 

I;,   -.-rnp   rv  w:' 
'!).■      K  ---      ';  ■  V  -"^     ' 

vkiiKv:    : .  ■•  '    I ■  ..1 
and    Cii«^.- -i*  < 

ry>jnt    ana    -«■.►■:.■*.    i.::.'-    ;  .-^ft     !.(.tiby 
Toras  con?.;-  ai..  .«-    -  .   ."i-.    -i   :*>*    ^av.=  ,  aflp 
whicii  a  report  en    r  -s*;  •.  .   «-       *-<  :  -a.; 
you      .V'=   vTu  knew.  t>vau!^   »ji   ;-.;.    p-cv-^ 
krr*    ^i'.  r;t    u>    pajucipste    In    the    annu 
nvectia^  cf  the  League  cf  Tfxas  Municipai 
tif"  which   met   her*  in   D-^Jlas  on  Thur.sda 
-'w:    f"'K:!..y.    sa    th-    ■!  ••■:•-•    cf    the    Staal] 
Vi  « n  Manual,  it  v.  >  ■    irr-'    ay  tJiat  I  retur 
from   e»st   Texas   Thursday   night,  since    th 
mrff'-rfs  f  II  the  smaJier  cities  took   pUo 
>  '  .•■.1 '?   '  ..■•■noon 

t  ^'    :  V     r  to  fppc't     n  "r:h'f  >T.s  tha    n; 
pi-r      c::;-.,-      i;  ■    -"•n'Jf      r\^  '^l:,  '.i    I'        'Te      -''^■ 
V  :5  ■   <:    '■•■.:;    u,:.    '    ■''■■!■    :^.--    'JP    '.v:  ■  .-.    n*t' 
;.,  -    ■  ^     "Ml      c;:'-':"i.i5-- ■<■:"*     'M,     i>;.r 


M:    VV.Ulam  A.  Wilsoz: 
.u.  uber    of    Ccrcmerce. 

,.,-i^;         P.,^.-b-.-^      fi.'.:. 
I      .-*■,-_■    t      •.,,      v;,,.-       .•,. 


:h* 


r:.-    .'•    :-im:    vcixi.-ta'v    e    "..-■r  n-T.'^   k; -1    ir;    •" 
r  -  ■ .- ,    •  ,)fTered  ^'    ''•■  f  «^h'or)ur  J-.nf  p  .u' t 

and    Oiher    <ieXeTi6s    !«:.'l    f;a  u-an-:.".!  c 
priTlng    what     app-ir-    w    ■*:--«;    pf  j. 
CUStrmed  as  th.n-  are  to  wr..i  :  t-^ysh  ir.ccnie 
fantastie  wagf?  »Tvi  rf^irr  i  i-.  s.vjrtcr  hci- 

The  dairy  farm  r=  ypr''=^'    '    b?  the  hard 
hit.  due  prcbahlv  ui  t;v^  :?«•■  -:  .i-  th'^  •■"■ 
f-rrm    la>?or   tt!-:"    w-rt-    7    .a^;^    a    wee, 
hcvu^    -  '      "    -    '  ccnip.^.ra:.ve: 

▼ery  h-         i- 1—",   "n"^'—    V   -^-t    cf  all  kind' 
hxs    been   c  :    •  where    t 

only    the   «!'^:rv    fa.-m    -;w:.crs.    but    the    b< 
cattle  peer        -    *^?U.  are  In  seme  Instance! 
aelllnt;     ---  -1^       *     •'  -     p.r."-. 

marlvet    p:  f^*,:     k.r.c.    k.;-:;«     -u:    c'    Lli.- 
Peanut  growers   are  sdao  ccr:ip:ii:..:ug 
Is  nc  exacreraiion   to  ray  thrt  u-il»f5   - 
th;-  j;    :-    d  ;n^    '  '    ctif -*  -t 
leas:   a.   ;_:  .  -   :h.-    ^.  ■   ■'•: 

concerned,  their  -  •  "  i^' 
eflort  will  be  sertoteiy  lo^K-rreci  I  ;n;eb-  rC.J 
that  because  of  the  :.  t  A..:.  ■  ^^ 
Louisi.-^MH  rt'  i  T>  T,4>  pio  ^h:»  irf.UT  ''f 
ers,  icct-:..  .:  .iV:-  ;  ■.t;u-*i..'.iu.  (Ue  pr.  r)ie:( 
■  .4  '\i:..'  -:-•  -u^;p!Y  it  frt-a  ::-::r:  ;;:>..  i^;^t; 
c '  '•  prcdur--  .-  be;::;:  *!;- a'f  ;--^>..  S:  rr-r 
relir'  bir  ~-'-  -  v  '-•"  -^u'»'r--:,f  'r.  -'^-Mr 
t"*  re  f-h'  .  :  -^'i  h.-^u;  '  .■">*»  W  .»*.  rau' 
f:'«.:c    A    ri^<!i. ..e. .-.-■. i"    .     li.t.     t'\-j.-e    v..!     b.. 


SI  , 


,;U; 


Complaint  Is  alao  made  of  the  small  ma- 
chine shops  not  having  been  brought  into  ttie 
suixontractmg  picture  In  a  faahlon  pennlt- 
un^  the  skilied  worker  to  remaan  In  his  home 
location  and  of  much  higher  wages  in  other 
pections,   resulting  tn  his   leaving,   plus   the 
r  -rr  that  the  machine-shop  owner  was  unable 
cciire  those  subcontracts.    Obviously  mt^ch 
(  :       ir»   harm   is  Irreparable  here,  but   It   has 
t '    ;.  our  obserration  that  in  many  instances, 
a-  lea.st,  the  stOled-kibor  situation — and  tills 
applies  tn  a  measure  to  unskilled  as  well — has 
not  been    well   handled,  since  obviotisly   the 
':.ir.splantat:on    of    wo.kcrs,    sillied    or   un- 
-f^..Ued.    white    or    blick.    results    in    vacant 
t-..j       s  and  shrunken  business  tn  one  acction 
al     tck  of  hcusing  and  much  higher  cost  of 
1  iring    ail    around    in    the    so-called    defense 
.  -e'.F      In  short,  not  Infreo.uentiy  trie  wotker 
ius  :  robabiy  been  needle.ssiy  uprooted  and  in 
V:.,i    a;il  find   himself  with   litUe  or  no 
r.i  :.fy  rematnine  in  his  pocket. 

ii^.- :  T>  .—  as  ycu  well  kntiw,  is  also  an  Im- 
p<  -.o:  •  a  a  king  8ert:on  made  up  of  small 
i^  K  ;:..:.'  and  dchydrr'tion  plants  have 
r.  '*'  1v  be.::  set  up  m  many  localities  and 
aa;  a  .:.:•.:  ones  are  prOiCct^d.  Dehydr.Htion  is 
:.  «•  o.  ;.a  arpUed  to  such  farm  prcducts  as 
'■*;*'■  rrx  t  •- ei  tomatoes,  spinach,  rutabagas, 
.;  iii„-  ji  ;t.s.  and  cab"o-ge.  It  Is  felt  In 
ra  I  !.'x  IS  a.it  in  s^me  cf  these  unnecessary 
<■  scnmmatiou  is  shewn  tn  favor  of  the  prod- 
VK  e  fif  other  sections  cf  the  country,  for  €x- 
y  mons.     It  is  claimed  that  the  Red 

( .;  ;>'  .  j:auns  prodxxed  in  Colora<io  and  other 
\v  St.  rn  States  arn  bein^  favored  by  our  armed 
!  >rc.s  at  the  expcnw  of  Texas  onions,  even 
'hovKii  at  least  in  one  instance  a  Colorado 
(I'M.  <-•;  I'  r,  firKJinft  himself  short  of  the  local 
1..  cij.-t  purch?»?d  a  considerable  quantity 
1  iexas  onions  dehydrated  these  In  his 
,    v.zsem  plant,  and  sold  them  to  the  Army. 

The  dairy  pecp.e  also  coa:plain  about  their 

'    :aab:'.:*v  to  obtain  badly  needed  repair  parts 

;  :.a        a.    ment.  for  ex.ample.  cooling  equip- 

n..     •   :    .    iheir  farms,  and  add  that  gas  and 

i.i'    ' ;:    aiJig  are  other  troubles. 

Ii  might  be  appropriate  at  this  Juncture  to 
stress  the  fact  tiiat  east  Texas  generally  is 
second  to  no  other  part  of  the  country  In  its 
patriotism  and  loyalty  to  our  war  effort,  and 
it  is  therefore  disiTessin;?  to  find  these  people 
u^ppearing  to  have  good  c«use  to  complain 
..bou:  9.  ;ne  of  the  thln«s  that  arc  being 
ai^ae  Thev  recognize  that  we  must  all  make 
acr. flees  .".d  'h-^e  ^hey  will  cheenully  make. 
L'!'     f!   '  1   u"    "1^  feeiing  that  some  cf 

u.'^  d  '-'v-',  !  ';<;  I  :ne  from  Wajshington 
ar-n--  r-' -.s-  ,-,!  a;'?!!::-  nt  understanding  of 
c  ■'  aa;    •;'   ■  :i    t '  ■     j'    u.::  '. 

Iv.  :-,.'  ;t  T.n::..-.  ' :<^^  i  'ra-d  the  E^ntleman 
r     '-.    vh  an   I  spc-lte  m<  s;   sympathetic  with 

•  •  -  ivep  r^  t*ie  Cfmers'one  of  cur  De- 
par-avt  '  T  =t*"  -i-  r1  promote  private  en- 
te.'Uii  r  :■-.:  '.  '.:■■'"!■    rt'i        :  it!r't''vp  " 

Of  cour- '  Av.  ■^a  !v  c^a  "tment  such 
a<  the  CQi-,«  01  Pritc  Atiaua.  deration.  War 
Manpower  Commission,  and  rationing  boards 
rav*^  a  V-'-d  r'  w  to  hoe.  bfcause  they  mtt^t 
,a"  rv  -»:•■'»■  a^' i-tly  affect  e-arh  and  e"»>ry 
Individual. 

As  re'.'3rds  the  OCRcp  cf  Price  Administra- 

ton    regulalicns.    th-'      ••»    t    is    general    in 

,    east  Tex^s   that  this   dtp;: '.ment    is  getting 

I   ready  to  "crack  down"  on  violators.    tJnques- 

'    ti^-r.aMy     *^i!s   would    •- -    a    mi-take    at    tibia 

:,..i?    --xia-pa    of  cour  wUer--:  the  vwia- 

tion   was  teriuus  and  cielihcraie.     If  tiiero  is 

nr.v  eeneral  violation  of  OfBre  of  Price  Admin- 

.M    .lion  regulations,  it  is  due  to  ignoraace. 

.1!.^    w-r-u'd    h?    corrected    immediately    upon 

•  >-::v.K  ^  Lit.*:  t  to  the  attention  of  the  viola- 
I  I  1 1'.'"-  ;  -4  been  a  plethora  of  clinics. 
a::d    a.a.-  t:  .:  ind    others    mlertstfd    say 

;.  *  a  ed  is  perh.ips  an  Individu&I 
.  '.  ^  .y.:.-  '.•:•'  w-ouid  Simply  look  over  a 
a,tr<a^t'.  .-5  '-i-'e  !,ari  :'ring  to  his  personal 
:«a  paai.iu  a:  y  >^  ■.,  j»" ;:■;•»  of  his  not  living  up 
a>  r  ;>'  C'iar>t'  ■e.-.-ji  rat.H:nine  requirements. 
lr.*:~e  ;s  i  i  i-eaeiii  complaint  in  this  sec- 
avii  laii:  -.ii- •>  a -.y-  o  ■•  a  aiscnminated 
A^...:.ji    .a    th-.'    ..cauoa     I    ca.Tipi   and  de- 


fense Indtistries.  and  Individual  complaint* 
in  this  respect  are  covered  below.  They 
stated  that  they  believed  politics  in  the  loca- 
tion of  plants  and  camps  Iwve  in  most  cases 
bowed  to  the  Army  and  Ni.vy,  and  they 
recognize  that  this  is  as  it  should  be 

I  should  like  to  add  that  th2  important 
east  Texas  lumber  industry  is  floiirtshing. 


Address  of  Hon.  Eibert 
Utah,  on  Thanks  tn 
Inaaguration  Program 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

1  ;  •  •  .  >      V.  ' ..  .'t  '..-•  t  -'  a    1   1-  I    I   L  i\ 

Of    tLOKiCA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  23  (legislative  day  0} 
Tuesday.  November  17) .  1942 

Mr.  PFPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recckd  an  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [lAi.  Thomas  1,  under  the  auspices 
of  tiie  Russian  War  Relief.  Inc..  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York  City. 
Thursday,  November  19.  The  address 
was  part  of  the  Thanks  to  Russia  Month 
inauguration  program.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd. 
as  follows:  j 

I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  tonight.  That 
Is.  as  happy  as  one  can  be  who  is  though  .ful 
of  conditions  in  the  worW  today  and  of  the 
suffering  that  is  going  on  by  men,  women, 
and  children  in  all  parts  of  this  war-stricken 
world  Still,  I  am  happy  in  knowing  that 
there  are  thoughtful  persons  in  this  world 
who  realize  that  the  suffering  of  others,  fai- 
rewioved  from  us.  is  of  our  concern.  It  is  u 
noble  concept  indeed  for  us  to  realise  at  lam; 
thai  suilering  anywhere  is  of  concern  to  all — 
everywhere  ^ 

My  familiarity  with  Russia  Is  from  the 
East.  I  know  the  Rusr^ian  people  as  I  havo 
seen  them  in  the  Orient.  I  know  of  the  Jews 
among  the  Russian  people  who  have  found 
their  way  to  that  great  place  of  salvation  for 
them — Birobijan— in  southern  Siberia,  across 
from  Japanese-controlled  Manchuria.  I.  too. 
knew  the  Russians  who,  ufter  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  remained  In  Japan.  I  knew 
the  otScer  class  who  were  held  there,  pris- 
oners, and  I  have  wandered  over  Palestine 
with  the  scores  and  hundreds  of  the  Rus- 
sian pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  1  have 
studied  their  devotion,  their  zeal,  and  I  know 
th?ir  faith;  great  souls — every  one  of  them. 

Some  psople  talk  about  modern  Russia  aj 
a  godless  land.  Such  people  do  not  know 
Russia,  nor  do  they  know  the  hearts  and  tho 
souls  of  the  180.Oo6.COO  people  that  make  up 
that  land.  There  is  nothing  godless  about 
the  souls  of  the  millions  of  the  Russian 
Army  who  have  withstood  the  onrushes  of 
the  greatest  warriors  in  the  earth's  history , 
who  have  repelled  these  destroyers  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  who  have  held  back  that  tide  of 
antidemocratic  cnthusiaiim  which  threat- 
ened so  long  to  engulf  the  whole  world. 

There  is  nothing  godless  about  the  sacrifices 
of  these  people.  They  are  fighting  not  only 
for  their  homeland,  but  for  me  and  for  ycu. 
They  are  fighting  that  our  instituticns  may 
remain  on  the  earth.  They  are  protecting 
that  which  is  our  most  glorious  heritage — 
the  institutions  established  by  ctir  founding 
fathers  as  a  result  of  the  American  Qevolu- 
Uoo.    IiCen  who  sacrifice  as  the  R ..%.-.*    tiia 
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sacrificing  are  not — end  cannot — be  godless. 
For  they  show  a  faith  in  their  devotion  to 
a  cause  which  represents  the  greatest  pro- 
nouncements of  the  Master  of  Men  when  hs 
said,  that  no  one  can  do  a  greater  thing  than 
lay  down  his  life  for  hla  friend. 

I  want  to  tell  a  couple  of  stories — stories 
which  my  Christian  listeners  and  my  Jewish 
hearers  and  my  few  Mohammedan  listeners 
will  probably  not  understand  becruse  the 
stories  are  told  cf  heathens,  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  Siberia— those  people  whom  the 
Russians  in  their  advance  over  Sibsria  to  the 
East,  overcam.e  as  we  overcame  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  in  our  advance  v.-estward.  Those 
aboriginal  Inhabitants  whom  we  never 
learned  very  much  about — men  like  the 
aborigines  of  Tasmania  whom  we  know  about 
only  from  reading  in  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian that  the  colonists  had  killed  the  last 

one. 

I  say  we  civilized  people  cannot  under- 
stand these  stories— and  yet,  our  msetirg 
tonight  reflects  the  philosophy  of  the  stories 
and  shows  that,  after  all.  we  are  pretty 
closely  related  to  ths  fine  old  heathens  of 
the  past. 

Tliese  stories  are  told  by  a  Russian  '.rmy 
cfficer  who  was  found  alone  with  one  of  the 
survivors  of  these  aborlginol  strange  people. 
They  were  wandering  through  the  wilds  and 
came  to  an  old  hut  where  they  prepared 
themselves  a  meal  and  stayed  the  night.  The 
next  morning,  on  leaving,  the  aborigine 
asked  for  some  salt,  seme  matches,  end  a 
llttls  bit  cf  EUTar.  And  he  wrapped  these 
things  together  in  dry  bark  so  that  they 
would  be  piotDcted  from  the  weitther.  Then 
he  put  the  package  in  a  place  where  it  would 
be  e&sily  seen  in  the  hut  and  we  left.  "1 
wondered."  said  the  Russian  officer.  "What 
kind  of  heathen  worship  he  was  indulging 
in.  I  asked  him  why  ht  did  what  he  did. 
His  renly  was,  "Someone  will  be  wandering 
by  here  as  you  and  I  are.  They'll  be  with- 
out matches,  without  salt,  without  sugar. 
They  will  find  what  we  have  left — and  we  may 
save  their  lives." 

Strange  heathen — Indeed! 
On  the  Russian  went,  wandering  for  many 
more  days.     Finally  they  were  overcome  in 
the    great    open    spaces    by    a    tremendous 
storm.     The  Russian   despaired   of  his   life. 
He  knew  not  how  to  withstand  the  blasts 
of  the  winter  out  in  the  open.    The  heathen 
aborigine  immediately  showed  him  how.    He 
borrowed  the  Russian's  knife,  started  cutting 
twigs,  branches  of  trees,  and  piling  them  In 
a  great  stack.    As  he  put  one  branch  on  an- 
other, the  storm  sealed  them  together.     "As 
soon  as  he  had  finished  the  stack  he  reached 
down  and  lifted  it  up  from  underneath  and 
told  m.e  to  crawl  in.     I  got  in,  out  of  the 
storm,  but  he  kept  my  knife  and  went  on 
working.     He  cut  another  great  stack,  piled 
them  a  Utile  bit  more  loosely  than  my  stack. 
I  lay  there  watching  him,  cut  in  the  weather, 
wondering  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was  to 
build   a   separate   pile   for   himfelf   and   not 
crawl  in  by  me.     Soon  he  finished  his  piling; 
then  he  came  over  and  crawled  In,  close  to 
me.    I  asked  him  why  he  did  what  he  did. 
Ke    said.    'Oh.    you    wouldn't    understand. 
Probably,  though,  by  morning  I  can  explain  it 
to  you.' 

"In  the  morning  we  got  up  and  were  ready 
to  proceed  on  our  way.  I  looked  over  and 
noticed  the  ether  pile  and  I  said,  •Will  you 
explain  to  me  now  what  you  did  and  why 
you  did  It?'  He  said.  'I  still  do  not  believe 
you  can  understand.'  Then  he  weiit  over  and 
shook  the  pile  and  hundreds  of  little  birds 
fiew  out.    Then  I  understood. " 

The  souls  oi  such  heathens  are  in  the  world 
today.  I.  of  course,  would  not  ask  persons 
who  belonged  to  our  splendid,  efficient,  cul- 
tured civilization  to  have  hearts  like  this 
heathen.  That  would  be  too  obvious.  The 
world  Is  at  war.  This  is  a  time  for  crushing 
skulls  and  killing— but  it's  a  time,  too,  to  see 
that  the  germs  cI  pity  are  not  killed.  We  are 
our  brother's  keeper.    And  while  the  science 


of  war  making  has  evolved  to  such  a  great 
extent  that  we  can  kill,  kill  them  quicker 
t-aan  we  ever  could  before  in  the  world,  still 
ether  sciences  have  been  moving  forwprd,  too. 
We  can  heal,  with  less  medicine;  we  can  do 
more  good  with  less  money.  A  little  thought- 
fulness  on  our  part  goes  ftirther  today  than 
it  ever  did.  because  men  are  clO'ser  together. 
New  medicines,  new  treatments,  have  brought 
their  lifesaving  benefits. 

That  which  is  contributed  today  Is  in  very 
deed  not  contributed  in  vain.  This  one  fp.ct 
should  be  borne  in  mind — that  a  great  per- 
centage of  all  the  men  wounded  who  get  to 
base  hospitals  are  today  saved  as  a  result  of 
our  understanding  of  modern  m.edicine.  In 
the  last  war  most  of  such  men  died.  RtLssia 
has  done  her  part  in  this  advancement. 

For  2  years  now  Russia  has  a'osc-rbed  the 
major  efforts  cf  our  enemy.  A  year  ago  cur 
whole  people  stood  with  breathless  expect- 
ancy hoping  that  Moscov/  would  not  fall. 
Moscow  did  not  fall.  The  heroic  d?ad  saved 
us  then,  gave  us  1  more  year  to  prepare— and 
that  preparation  has  saved  the  life  of  many 
an  American  boy. 

But  Russia  had  to  hold  the  Germans  and 
their  associates  for  another  full  year.  Then 
came  Stalingrad — and  what  a  stand!  Who  is 
there,  within  the  range  of  my  voice,  now 
doubts  the  ability  of  human  belnps  to  give 
their  lives  for  their  friends?  Who  doubts 
now  but  that  the  Russian  knows  what  he  is 
doing?  What  a  contrast  between  the  fight- 
ing of  the  Rus,sian  today- the  Russian  freed 
man,  the  Russian  who  has  had  a  faith  of  our 
Am.ericen  concept  cf  liberty,  the  Russian  who 
knows  the  worth  of  that  concept,  to  the 
Russian  who  fought  the  Japanese  it.  19C4  and 

1905? 

Then,  not  Individual  soldiers,  men,  and 
women  fighting  for  their  homeland,  w^ere  tac- 
riflced,  but  a  mob  army  was  sent  to  its  doom. 
There  is  a  difference. 

It  is  that  difference  which  I  would  stress 
tonight.  The  Russian  War  Relief  campaign 
is  going  to  succeed  if  Its  appeal  reaches  in- 
dividua's.  It  is  you  and  I  and  Bill  Jones  and 
Pete  Smith  and  Mary  Brown  who  have  to 
m.ake  this  movement  successful.  It  is  the 
American  citizen's  response — it  is  the  re- 
sponse cf  the  citizen  who  knows  that  the  right 
to  give  is  Just  as  much  one  of  the  great  free- 
doms as  the  right  to  aspire,  the  right  to 
think,  and  the  right  to  do  as  we  see  fit. 

Think   how   you   Americans  would   feel  if 
some  Hitler  or  some  Mussolini  would  say  to 
you,   "Ycu  cannot  give  to   any  cause.     You 
mtist  only  donate  your  savings  and  your  sur- 
plus to  my  cause."     You  see  there  is.  sfter 
all.  a  democracy  of  giving  as  well  as  a  democ- 
racy of  living.     We.  of  course,  can  never  re- 
turn in  full  abundance,  what  Russia  has  done 
for  us.    But  we  can  do  cur  best — and  we  can 
show   our   gratitude.     And   since   men   have 
given  their  lives  for  sentimental  reasons,  for 
these  Russian  dead  have  only  known  us  as  a 
representative — as     a     possible     ideal— their 
sacrifice  therefor    for    us.    was    sentimental. 
Let  us  make  our  sacrifice  one  of  sentiment. 
tn  be  sure,  but  also  when  we  send  that  which 
we  give,  let  us  be  sure  that  It  is  carried  by  a 
messenger  with  healing  In  his  wings. 


The  Forgotten  ^\?n 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HCN.  LAWRtr^CE  H.  SMITH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23.  1942 

Mr,  Sal  in  I  (  !  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  our  soldier  boys  are 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies  in 


the  Par  East  r.nd  elsewhere.  There  are 
8  ISO  m.any  young  Americans  who  enlisted 
in  the  services  of  our  Allies  and  who  are 
now  prisoners  of  war.  My  attention  has 
teen  called  to  a  requirement  by  the  Post 
oace  Department  wherein  a  limitation 
has  been  placed  upon  the  number  of  ar- 
ticles or  parcels  that  may  be  sent  to 
tlicse  unfortunate  men.  The  Post  Office 
Department  has  decreed  that  these  pris- 
oners are  to  have  but  one  parcel  every  2 
Mcnths.  In  the  absence  of  a  showing 
that  this  order  is  based  upon  necessity,  it 
£?cms  to  be  the  height  of  bureaucratic 
imreasonablcness  to  deny  our  own  boys 
such  small  personal  items  as  cigarettes, 
candy,  and  other  necessities. 

In  my  district,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
several  hundred  young  men  who  have 
been  captured  by  the  Japs  and  are  now 
prisoners  of  war.  If  they  are  to  be  de- 
nied these  necessities,  I  submit  that  we 
are  entitled  to  know  the  reasons 
therefor.  Likewise,  I  have  constituents 
who  are  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany; 
young  men  who  gladly  enlisted  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor  and  v.ho  have  since  ren- 
dered conspicuous  service  in  the  Allied 
Nations  cause.  They  too,  are  being  de- 
nied the  right  to  receive  the  necessities 
mentioned  above. 

The  case  cf  these  forgotten  m.en  is 
much  better  stated  by  the  editorial  in 
the  Beloit  Daily  News  of  Noveml>er  18. 
1942,  and  I  am  pleased  to  Include  it  in 
these  remarks: 

THE   FORGOTTEN    MEM 

Parcels  addressed  by  parents  and  friends  to 
Americans  who  are  prisoners  of  war  in  enemy 
hands  are  being  returned  from  New  York  to 
the  senders  with  Instructions  that  before 
they  can  be  forwarded  the  sender  must  ob- 
tain an  export  license  from  the  American 
[   Government. 

It  did  not  require  that  parents  and  friends 
cf  those  boys  must  obtain  an  export  license 
before  they  could  be  sent  overseas  to  fight  for 
their  country  and  the  anti-Axis  world.  But 
if  the  vicissitudes  of  war  made  them  prison- 
ers in  enemy  hands,  their  parents  and  friends 
must  get  an  expert  license — after  a  lot  of 
red  tape  and  delay — before  a  couple  of  dollars 
worth  of  cigarettes  and  chocolate  and  bouil- 
lon cubes  can  be  sent  them. 

That  Is  bureaucracy  at  its  miserable  worst, 
and  it  is  cheap  chiseling  besides.  It  is  un- 
worthy a  great  nation  and  an  injustice  to 
young  soldiers  who  need  very  much  the 
things  that  parents  and  friends  would  send 
them  to  make  their  captivity  more  bearable; 
those  boys  whose  food  issue  as  prisoners  Is  a 
bowl  of  potato  scup  at  11  a.  m.  and  a  fifth 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  at  5  p.  m.  and  who,  if  they 
are  to  live,  must  supplement  these  rations 
with  food  sent  by  the  P«ed  Cross  and — if  pos- 
sible— by  parents  and  friends. 

The  Government  in  Washirgton  can  send, 
and  does  send,  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
lease-lend  food  to  feed  the  people  of  Eiu-op? 
and  north  Africa  who  would  not  fight  and 
did  not:  but  it  obviously  makes  it  as  difficult 
as  possible  for  the  parents  and  the  friends  cf 
a  soldier  who  did  fight  and  had  the  111  lucx 
to  be  made  a  prisoner  to  send  those  men  even 
$2  worth  of  little  things  to  supplement  th9 
prison  rations  they  receive. 

What  Billy,  unworthy,  cheap  business  Is 
that? 

As  if  that  were  not  bad  enough,  now  com«s 
a  new  order  from  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
m.aster  General  of  the  United  States  which 
limits  parcels  to  prisoners  to  one  parcel  every 
2  months,  this  to  be  sent  only  by  the  nest  of 
kin  of  the  prisoner  after  an  official  form  has 
been  received  from  the  Government. 
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That  la  golne  to  be  splendid  fc- 
ftiKl  friends  of  a  hundred  Janesviile  men 
Japanese  hands  after  Qf.hting  Ulte  heroe« 
Bataan  with  insufficient  icxxl  and  supplle* 

That  Is  v.ojai  to  be  splendid  for  the 
and  frlen'is  of  every  American  «.ho  h 
to  hav3  been  made  a  prlsonTr  of  the  Gern 

That  la  going  to  be  fine  and  maH,nan  ; 
tTPEtmentof    the    men    themselves      Tr 
ment  like  that  Is  Just  splendid,  all  aroun 

Th9  Government  of  the  United  Statfs 
Its  Post  OfQce  Department  apparently  are 
t'-rmmed  to  make  Americans  who  are  prl*n 
f rs  of  war  In  enemy  hands  tb3  rcai  forgo^en 
men  or  this  xr»r. 
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Mr.  CUn.Tl.-3.     Mr    S;>a 
debved  to  the  mayor  u\  L.i.cv  r.  ':.    I 
orable  Richard  O  Johnson,  for  soait  K  ai- 
liable  data  m  connection  wiih  the  pfob- 
lem  of  fuel-oil  rationing 

He  has  ser.ed  on  a  coraniittee  '. 
has  compiled  a  very  worth-while  :  L   : 
on  this  problem.    I  wish  to  extend  m]f  re- 
marks by  incjiclme  'h* 
thp.t  report.  Xo  ,<.  •    f  •-'  : 
cial  committee  a;.:     :r. 
of  Kansas  City,  wi-.d: 
lows: 
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Hon.  Mayor  John  H   C.\'.e 
C^latTman.  Special  F .. 

Drva  Sia:  As  requestec,  ti.e  S:jc>,. :i'.  Fuel 
Committee  has  assembled  auJ 
farmai:ou  bearing  on  :  .t  -vi  (,;;....  .-  ;|  :uel 
supplies  for  a  mldWt^u:..  ,.r  .i  i:;.-  i  .ng 
the  greater  parts  of  t;.  a  -i.,~  :  .'.:.  I  un. 
K&ivsas.  Oklahoma,  ^i.d  IcXdi.  n..,:  sj:  .i.ier 
parts  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  other  SUii^  to 
the  north  for  tbe  following  suici  next  suci;eed- 
Ing  winters  and  on  the  ef!cjt  cf  ordes  or 
plans  dealing  with  the  use  of  fuel  oil 
area.  Tne  basic  data  on  r.hlch  our  c 
slons  are  founded  and  such  expla::a  r  i  .ua- 
terlal  as  Is  needed  are  included  iji  ■.  ['-  >-y 
oX  the  report  attached  hereto.  C  .: 
conclui-lons  on  the  basis  of  the  Inf^: 
assembled  are  summarized  as  follows 

I.  Including    no    al^v.^:<.•    :  t    'he    (xts 
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•hMr  furnaces  from  oil  burning  to  coal  burn- 
ing, and  fuel  o  1  la  being  rationed  to  apace- 
heating  customers.  This  movement  for  con- 
version Is  beiri;  encouraged  In  spite  of  the 
shortage  of  manpower  and  the  fact  that  5 
man-hours  of  libor  are  required  to  transport 
and  handle  coal  to  1  man-hour  required  for 
operations  with  oil. 

4.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Office 
of  Solid  Puels  Coordinator  believes  that  the 
fuel  shortage  In  this  area  can  be  relieved  by 
the  shipment  ol  southern  Illinois  and  western 
Kentucky  coal  to  the  marketing  area  normally 
served   by   Missouri,   Kansas,    and   Oklahoma 
coal     We  are  Informed  that  there  is  no  sur- 
plus   of   coal    from   Illinois-Kentucky   mines 
and  that  it  do<?s  not  appear  likely  that  coal 
can  be  obtained  from  these  mines  to  relieve 
th?  shortage  here  either  this  year  or  the  next. 
5    It  appears  further  that  any  delivery  of 
cutil    frcm     th-^se     Illinois-Kentucky    mines, 
which  are  themselves  near  the  area  which  is 
descnbfd  as  being  short  of  oil,  will  have  the 
efifect  of  causing  a  cross  haul  of  oil  moving 
east  against  coal  moving  west.     It  is  evident 
that  ti^is  practice  brmgs  about  an  economic 
loss  In  manpov/er  and  equipment  service  and 
le  deserving  ol    such  corrective  measures  as 
can  be  taken.    We  find  that  it  requires  about 
130  000  car -days  to  transport  1.000.000  tons  of 
coal    from    the    Illinois-Kentucky    mines    to 
areas  normally  served  with  Missouri.  Kansas. 
and  Oklahoma  coals,  as  compared  to  60.000 
car-days   to  transport  the  same   tonnage   of 
rr.fli    within   this  area — an   avoidable  loss  of 
7'!   '  0  car-day?  per  million  tons  of  coal. 

in  our  opin  on,  these  conclusions  point  to 
something  less  than  the  best  possible  utili- 
zation of  all  of  our  resources  In  the  war 
effort.  Unless  this  threatened  fuel  shortage 
-  averted  or  tempered  to  the  Nations  aver- 
se. If  the  shortage  develops  to  Nation-wide 
proportions  th-?  dislocations  and  impairments 
to  productive  capacity  here  will  be  felt  all 
alo.ng  the  common  front.  Certainly  relief 
frcm  the  situation  which  confronts  this  area 
should  be  80u<;ht:  we  recommend  that  such 
relief  be  8oui;ht  by  these  means: 

First,  that  agencies  ccntroUing  the  prodvic- 
tlon  and  distribution  cf  fuel  oil  be  asked  to 
consider  any  and  all  plans  which  may  pro- 
vide mere  fuel  oil  for  this  area  for  uses  that 
will  relieve  the  need  for  other  fuel.  One  of 
the  first  steps  In  this  direction  should  be  the 
reappraisal  of  all  present  plans  for  convert- 
ing industries  In  this  area  from  oil  burning 
to  coal  burning. 

Second,  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide additional  fuel  supply  capacity  from  ad- 
ditional coal  mines  In  this  area  and  by  means 
of  a  new  gas  pipe  line  to  developed  gas  fields 
to  the  ex'.ent  that  critical  materials  can  be 
set  aside  for  these  projects. 

Third,  that  consideration  be  ?ought  for  a 
revision  of  fui?l-oil  rationing  and  conversion 
plans  In  these  cities  and  towns  within  a 
trucking  dl5tance  radius  of  an  operating 
refinery. 

The  commi!;tee  learned  too  late  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  body  of  the  report  that  petroleum 
■  ke  had  beer,  withdrawn  from  the  fuel  mar- 
ket effective  October  10,  1942.  Ii  is  estimated 
that  this  withdrawal  will  add  an  additional 
fuel  demand  for  this  area  in  1943  equivalent 
to  200  OCO  tons  of  coal.  Following  then  is  a 
summary  of  the  threatened  fuel  deficiency  in 
1943  stated  In  terms  of  the  coal  equivalent 
for  each  type  of  fuel: 

Tons 

Petroleum  coke,  coal  equivalent 200.  000 

(;.is.  coal  equivalent 1.  300,  000 

Coal - 1,  CC9.  000 


Total. 


r 


2,569,000 

,   ;    ■ '  •  haslzed   again   that   this 

t<rim.i">'     ri.fc  >  allowances  for  any  dcfl- 

:    ciency  tnat  may  result  from  fuel-oil  ratlcn- 

'    Ing  or  frnm  c<n  versions  from  fuel  oil  to  some 

I        "i':w  .. or  ;i.:--f>>  -n-ishes  to  thank  the  Indus- 

ir.-.o  .;.  :..-.;  „.-.i  f.  ..o  furnisiied  inlonnaUca 


In  response  to  questionnaires  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  fuel  Industries  who  gave 
their  time  to  the  collection  of  inlormatioa 
for  the  report. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Special  FtrcL  COMMrrTEi:. 

M.  P.  Hatches,  Vice  Chairman. 

C.  M.  WoRD.*KD,  Secretary. 

L.  P.  Calkin. 

Thcs.  C.  Cheaslit. 

H.  H.  KuHN. 

C.  H.    W.\HING. 
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OF    NORTH    D.UCC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEl-JTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23.  1942 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
pretty  risky  for  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  criticize  the  conduct  of  the  war  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  do  not  hive 
many  of  the  vital  facts.  The  Govern- 
!  ment  is  in  full  possession  of  the  facts, 
but  those  facts  are  not  given  out,  for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  any  such  inlor- 
mation  would  be  public  property  and  the 
enemy  would  receive  the  benefit. 

For  example,  a  full  and  complete  re- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  American 
forces  in  Alaska  would  benefit  the  Jap- 
anese and  would  do  no  good  here  except 
renove  anxiety.  While  our  men  are 
fighting  on  tiie  various  fronts,  it  mus'  be 
remembered  that  they  too  have  seme 
anxiety  to  satisfy,  and  the  least  the  pub- 
li  here  at  home  can  do  is  to  buckle  up 
for  any  news — good  or  bad.  No  amount 
of  bad  news  would  or  should  discourage 
a  patriotic  public.  Good  news  like\vise 
should  not  satisfy  us  that  the  wa;-  is 
about  over.  In  either  event,  the  public 
can  afford  to  await  its  turn  for  news 
from  the  front. 

A  wholly  different  picture  would  be 
presented  if  there  were  any  facts  to  jus- 
tify the  public  in  believing  tliat  our  oflB- 
cers  were  not  to  be  trusted,  or  were 
grossly  ^competent.  There  is  no  juch 
belief  abroad  in  the  land.  So  far  as  the 
records  of  our  war  leaders  are  con- 
cerned— those  whic'i  havo  come  to  light — 
there  can  be  nothing  but  praise  for  their 
valiant  efforts.  Even  these  officers  who 
were  supposed  to  have  failed  to  exercise 
due  diligence  at  Pearl  Harbor  are  not  to 
be  condemned  by  the  pubuc  until  the 
facts  are  all  known.  The  facts  may 
prove  that  we  were  all  too  trusting  of 
the  honesty  and  integr.ty  of  the  Jap- 
anese Government  in  its  outward  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  a  peaceful  under- 
standing. Enough  facts  are  not  now 
known  to  state  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment had  no  intention  whatever  of 
negotiatir. ,  u  peaceful  understanding 
with  the  United  States,  and  that  their 
only  purpose  was  to  take  us  by  surprise. 

That  we  trusted  the  Japanese  too 
much  should  not  be  blamed  on  one  or 
two  men.  but  we  should  all  suffer  the 
blame.  In  civilized  governments  it  is 
the  usual  practice  to  ascribe  honest  pur- 
poses to  governments  as  well  as  to  indi- 
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viduals.  The  fact  that  Japan  waa  actu- 
ated with  perfidy  and  dishonor  at  the 
very  time  she  was  asking  for  a  peaceful 
solution  of  a  diflBcuty  will,  in  the  final 
outcom.e  of  the  confLct,  be  to  our  credit 
and  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  the 
Japanese  Government.  If  any  one  thing 
will  finally  cause  dismemberment  and 
extinction  of  Japan,  her  action  on  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  will  bring  that  about. 


Labor  in  Wart' me 


EXTENSION  OF  l;FMA!;K.=! 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  22.  1942 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  i 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address.  Catholic  University 
forum.  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  New  York 
City.  Saturday,  November  14.  1942.  by 
Rt.  Rev.  Pi-ancis  J.  Haas,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D.. 
dean.  School  of  Sccial  Science.  Catholic  ■ 
University  of  America,  Washington, 
D.  C:  ! 

Any   consideration    of   labor   and    the    war    , 
win  lead  eventually  to  two  basic  questions: 

What  must  be  produced? 

How  can  production  be  maximized? 

The  answer  to  the  fi.st  question  will  pro- 
vide the  goals  to  be  achieved  by  the  Nation. 
The  ansv/er  to  the  second  will  indicate  the 
means  necessary  to  achieve  these  goals. 

Bffoie  there  can  be  any  intelligent  disposi- 
tion of  the  labor  forces  of  the  country,  there 
must  be  clear-cut  objectives.  Specifically 
the  wartime  needs  of  our  Nation  must  not 
only  be  defined,  but  they  must  be  arranged  in 
order  of  their  Importance  to  the  war  effort. 
This  grading  cf  the  Nation's  needs  cannot  be 
outlined  without  some  clear-cut  meaning  of 
the  phrase  "total  war." 

Th3  expression  "total  war"  is  commonly 
associated  with  the  attacks  made  on  civilians 
or  noncombatants.  In  past  wars,  by  inter- 
national agreement,  a  distinction  was  mad? 
between  the  armed  forces  of  a  nation  and  the 
unarmed  or  civilian  forces.  Today  that  dis- 
tinction no  longer  exists  In  a  military  sense. 
Women  and  children  are  not  much  safer  at 
home  than  their  husbands  and  fathers  at  the 
front. 

•  Total  war"  Is  not  limited,  however,  to  mil- 
itary action.  In  modern  warfare  production 
of  v\ar  materials  in  large  quantities  plays 
such  a  dominant  force  in  victory  or  defeat 
that  when  war  breaks  out  every  ablc-bcdied 
person  must  stand  ready  to  do  hit  or  her  bit 
as  a  producer.  In  other  words,  the  historical 
distinction  between  the  armed  forces  and 
civilians  is  today  unreal.  Actually  the  en- 
tire population  must  unite  for  victory.  If 
any  distinction  is  to  be  made  it  can  be  be- 
tween those  who  bear  arms  and  those  who 
make  them.  Who  is  more  important  Is  an 
academic  question  which  cannot  be  answered 
by  a  people  Involved  in  a  modern  war. 

Recognition  of  the  lull  meaning  of  total 
war  Isvital  when  there  is  question  of  ar- 
ranging war  needs  in  order  of  importance. 
Military  needs  as  a  whole  cannot  be  given 
blanket  priority  over  the  needs  of  those  who 
are  unarmed,  that  is,  those  formerly  called 
civilians.  Assurance  of  an  adequate  flow 
of  food,  clothes,  .^belter,  and  services  to  the 
unarmed  Is  a  prerequisite  to  the  placing  of 
vital  materials  of  war  Into  the  hands  of  the 


armed  forct--^.  In  summary,  then  fere,  de- 
termining what  kinds  of  war  materials  shall 
be  produced  is  an  extremely  complicated 
problem 

One  observation  can  be  made.  Some  peace- 
time needs  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied. 
The  siphoning  off  of  millions  of  men  from 
Industry  has  created  a  void  In  the  reservoir 
of  manpower.  To  be  sure  women  Jire  enter- 
ing the  war  production  industries  at  an  un- 
precedented rate.  In  this  connection,  the 
caution  should  be  clearly  stated  that  mothers, 
in  particular  those  with  small  children, 
should  be  the  last  to  be  admitted  to  gainful 
employment  In  war  industries,  and  adequate 
provision  should  be  made  for  their  offspring. 
In  the  spring  of  1942  approximately  1,500.- 
OCO  women  were  m  war  indu.'^tries;  by 
the  end  of  this  year  there  will  be  over 
4,000.000.  Nevertheless,  by  the  very  definition 
of  needs,  even  this  splendid  cooperation  by 
the  women  of  the  Nation  will  not  provide 
for  the  satisfaction  of  needs  which  are  far 
down  the  ladder  of  war  necessities. 

Tliere  Is  no  foundation,  in  fact,  lor  the  as- 
sumption that  seme  v.T.r  needs  will  not  be 
satisfied  because  the  production  power  of 
the  Nation  is  not  adequate.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  Soon  E.fter  Pearl 
Harbor  production  goals  were  set  and  the  plea 
made  that  the  people  of  the  Nation  cooper- 
ate to  reach  these  objectives.  The  results 
were  so  great  that  the  goals  had  tc  be  raised 
substantially  In  less  than  the  year  which 
has  elapsed  since  Pearl  Harbor.  Moreover, 
American  war  production  as  a  whole,  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  ships,  tanks,  planes,  and 
other  war  supplies,  exceeds  the  combined 
total  output  of  the  Axis  nations.  No  sister 
nation  among  the  United  Nations  equals 
American  production  records.  This  is  the 
answer  of  Americans  who  were  told  that 
production  would  beat  the  Axis;  of  people 
who  are  free;  cf  people  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce on  a  voluntary  basis. 

To  be  sure  the  determination  of  what 
should  be  produced  and  the  achievement  of 
record  production  of  selected  needs  will  not 
eliminate  all  the  inconveniences  cf  war. 
Americans  are  conserving  gasoline  and  walk- 
ing in  the  rain  to  bus  and  trolley  lines.  They 
are  conserving  shipping  space  by  not  having 
that  second  cup  of  coffee.  I'hey  are  not 
being  supplied  with  pianos  because  piano 
factories  are  making  wooden  gliders  and  pro- 
pellers. They  are  In  some  homes  dispensing 
with  mnld  service,  because  maid  servants 
are  becoming  skilled  packers  cf  TNT. 
These  sacrifices  of  peacetime  necessities  have 
b?en  necessary  because  such  needs  are  far 
down  the  ladder  of  wartime  production  objec- 
tives. By  and  large,  Americans  have  given 
up  these  everyday  goods  and  services  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulder.  Some,  of  course, 
grumbled  aloud;  others  grumbled  under  their 
breath  and  voted  against  any  person  con- 
nected with  Government.  In  a  child-like 
manner  they  lashed  out  against  the  persons 
who  were  obliged  to  protect  the  Nation  by 
guiding  its  productive  power  toward  the 
highest  rungs  of  the  ladder  of  war  needs. 

To  sum  up.  what  must  be  produced  has 
been  decided,  and  those  goals  are  being 
reached  to  a  degree  that  will  surprise  every- 
one. Basic  to  all  explanations  is  the  fact 
that  a  free  people  have  been  called  upon 
to  respond  voluntarily  to  the  needs  for  war 
prcduction.  and  they  are  meeting  this  call 
handsomely. 

The  progiess  made  in  war  production 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  completed  Job. 
Much  more  thinking  and  working  is  neces- 
sary to  maximize  production.  Nevertheless, 
the  wisdom  of  certain  measures  now  being 
employed  to  promote  the  war  effort  Is  becom- 
ing apparent.  Specifically,  measures  have 
been  adopted  which  show  clearly  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  for  which  Americans 
are  fighting  are  not  luxuries  to  be  put  away 
for  the  duration  ol  the  war.    It  was  recog- 


nized that  production  can  be  maximized 
only  by  preserving  in  the  hearts  of  men  their 
heritage  of  freedom 

Thus,  one  of  the  war  agencies  created  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  free  men  was  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board.  The  Board  was 
brought  into  being  by  Executive  Order  9017 
on  January  12,  1942.  on  the  basis  of  what 
amounted  to  a  previous  agreement  between 
managements  end  unions  that  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  was  not  to  be  Interrupted  for 
the  duration.  In  effect,  the  parties  had 
agreed  to  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  there  was  to  be  negotia- 
tion, conciliation,  and  even  arbitration,  but 
that  there  were  to  be  no  strikes  or  lock-outs. 
Organized  American  workers  recognized  the 
treachery  of  striking  while  the  Nation  is  at 
war;  the  President  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nized the  injustice  of  depriving  men  of  their 
rights  to  adjust  grievances  and  to  resist  In- 
justices. Organized  labor  promised  not  to 
use  its  right  to  strike;  the  Government  prom- 
ised that  labor  would  be  protected  while 
foregoing  this  right.  How  well  the  plighted 
wora  has  been  kept  by  both  managements 
and  unions  is  shown  by  the  record.  On 
October  19  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
reported  that  all  the  time  lost  by  strikes  and 
lock-outs  In  September  of  this  year  amounted 
to  but  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
man -days  worked. 

The  principle  of  organization  of  the  T- 
tlonal  V/ar  Labor  Board  Is  familiar  to  Catho- 
lics who  have  read  the  Encyclicals  of  Popes 
Leo  XIII  and  Plus  XI.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Board  is  tripartite  In  structure.  There  are 
four  representatives  of  the  public,  four  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employees,  and  four  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employers.  These  12  men 
constitute  the  Board  proper.  In  addition  to 
this  Board,  there  are  mediation  panels  also 
constituted  on  the  tripartite  principle. 
Finally,  there  are  Individual  mediators  and 
referees  who  are  utilized  to  administer  the 
work  of  the  Board  in  various  subordinata 
capacities. 

The  War  Later  Board  has  two  basic  func- 
tions. Its  orlrir.il  function  was  to  settle  dis- 
putes between  employers  and  employees.  If 
a  dispute  arose  which  threatened  war  pro- 
duction the  first  step  was  to  send  in  a  com- 
missioner of  conciliation  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lat:r  to  iron  out  the  difficulties. 
If  he  was  net  completely  successful  the  de- 
pute would  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 
After  an  analysis  of  the  dispute  by  the  new 
case  committee,  the  case  would  be  assigned 
to  either  a  mediation  panel,  a  mediation 
cflBcer.  or  a  referee.  In  any  event  efforts  would 
be  exhausted  in  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  to  a  mutually  satis- 
factory agreement. 

If  mediation  failed  at  this  step  the  case 
wcu'd  then  be  sent  to  the  Board  proper 
along  with  a  statement  cf  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. The  Board,  with  Its  repre- 
sentatives cf  the  public,  employers,  and  em- 
ployees, would  discuss  the  problems  involved 
and  reach  a  decision  by  a  vote.  A  majority 
cf  the  Beard  determines  the  decision,  which 
Is  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties. 

The  second  function  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  is  to  assist  the  Director  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization.  ex-Justice  James  Byrnes, 
in  preventing  inflation.  This  obligation  cf 
the  Board  stems  from  Executive  Order  9250 
Issued  by  the  President  on  October  3.  1942. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  Elxecutlvc  order 
the  Beard  is  directed  to  stabilize  wages  and 
certain  salaries. 

The  procedures  created  by  the  War  Labor 
Beard  to  meet  Its  obligations  under  this  anti- 
inflation  measure  are  relatively  simple. 
Wage  and  salary  increases  voluntarily 
granted  by  an  employer  of  more  than  eight 
persons  must  be  approved  by  the  Beard.  To 
obtain  approval  certain  necessary  facts  must 
be  provided  on  a  form  available  at  any  of 
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the  one-hxmdred-odd  oflBcM  of  the  wage -and-  I 
hour  offices  tiirougbout  the  Nation  Phese  ' 
forms  are  then  transmitted  to  one  of  The  10 
rt  •  ai  offices  where  they  are  examine  1  and 
u  •  .  upon  Approval  or  dl-approval  li  final 
Uiii  .ss  at  kast  one  or  the  other  par'v  petl- 
tmn''  for  a  review.  Reviews  are  male  by 
tripartite  mediation  panels  selecv  ;  'r  [-.  the 
region.  Should  the  decision  o(  -..-  panel 
not  be  acceptable  to  either  party,  th?  War 
Labcr  Board  may  be  petitioned  for  leview. 
The  Board  may  accept  or  reject  this  petition. 
but  action  tcik^  i.  l,'.  •;.'-  B'  ,1  :  -  ;':,..!  n 
such  petltlor.,        M   :        ;'     J  -i   n 

at  the  varloua  s;ep«  la  this  proceduie  are 
reviewable  by  the  Board  on  It^  own  moticn. 
Finally,  any  wage  or  salary  Increase  which 
will  become  the  tat-ls  r?  a  petition  for  a 
change  In  price  .  .:.*;-  .  .  ..^t  be  sub  mtted 
to  the  Office  of  Hie  L»::ti.ior  of  Eccnomic 
Stabilization  before  becoming  effcctiv' 

The  wai^e  policy  of  the  National  w.i  Labor 
Board  Is  directed  tCAard  main:...  .  .4  the 
standard  of  living  of  Americans  ai  th  ■  same 
level  as  th-<t  which  exit-ted  on  Janiary  1, 
1941.  To  do  so  It  has  been  necessary  1 3  ccm- 
pen-sate  for  increases  In  the  cost  cl  living 
by  permitting  equivalent  Increases  In  wages. 
Accordingly,  inasmuch  ba  the  cost  of  living 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  rose  by  a]  (proxi- 
mately 15  percent  befvcen  January  '.  1  41, 
and  May  15.  1342  the  workers  in  ar.  -•  ■■  >- 
lUhment  who  ha\e  not  received  wFpe  in- 
creases up  to  15  percent  from  Jnruiarv 
to  the  present  time.  r..  i.  x  =.r  i:.t  '. 
salary  Increases  not  to  excet-ci  13  p» Tv  < 
The  cost  of  living  ba.'is.  h  xe.-r 
one  aspect  of  the  Board's  ua^*  ir. 
policy  When  patent  Ir.^qm'-ljs  t^x  -f 
are  eliminated.  For 
one  factory  as  coir.p  r 
tcry  across  T^.'>  -r.,  - 
the  same  k-  '  :  a 
then  the  Br  :  : 
Inate  this  d::Terp:.--p 
achieve  maximum  "^^ 
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may  be  increase...       I; 
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is  insufficient  to  provide  the  family  v.  ith  the 
moet  elemental  necessities  of  life,  tl:en  the 
Board  may  raise  wages  and  stUarles  above  the 
amount  indicated  by  the  increased  post  of 
living 

In  5umm:iry.  therefore,  the  N  *  -;  \'.  War 
Labor  Board  has  adopted  thjse   a  .  'icles 

In  order  to  prevent  labor  disputes  an  1  stave 
ofT  Inflation 

Closely  related  !n  purpose  to  the  Nfetlonal 
War  Labor  Board  is  the  War  Manpowe-  Com- 
mission.    This  apency  was  created  tr,  maxi- 
mize production  by  allocating  the  mailable 
labor  supply  to  the  jobs  which  must  ft?  done 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  Comm)sp  en  has 
bet^n  attempting  to  meet  Its  problem*  by  ap- 
1"     ;ng    to    th?    patriotism    of    the    'j  orkers 
(         retely,  workers  In  the  lumber  Indu-try 
In  the  Northwest  are  required  by  ' 
power  Comm.ssicn  to  show  cause  u 
wish  to  leave  the  industry      No  worSjer  may 
obtain    other   employment   unless    ^ 
card  showins;  hJs  reie^ise 

While  there  is  serious  discussion  about  I 
usintr  compulsion  to  maximize  procucticn, 
one  fact  is  paramount  The  pn  faction 
records  made  thus  far  have  come  fr  im  the 
people  of  our  Nation  voluntarily  •Jo  one 
with  resporsibillty  is  willing  to  ganible  on 
the  cutcome  of  Oovemnaent-dlctatec  orde»-s 
to  workers  who  are  already  demon;  tratiug 
their  belief  In  freedom 

Certainly  no  effort  has  been  made  to  buy 
patr'.ot.sm      The   War   Labor   Board     i^s  re- 
in one 
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higher  wages  couid  lead  only  to  reduced  out- 
pul. 

It  la  equally  certain  that  any  attempt  to 
place  ucrkers  in  Jobs  and  to  keep  them  there 
by  drafting  them  smacks  too  much  of  Axis 
methods  Perhaps  such  crude  methods  may 
be  an  answer  to  the  physical  shortages  of 
labor,  but  this  solution  overlooks  the  Im- 
portant psychological  fact  that  the  willing- 
ness of  the  workers  to  cooperate  may  be  re- 
duced. The  net  effect  of  this  oversimplified 
method  of  handling  manpower  might  well  be 
a  reduction  in  output. 

Perhaps  the  best  refutation  of  any  proposal 
to  draft  labor,  at  least  for  the  present,  Is 
the  unanimous  recommendation  against  It 
made  by  the  Management-Labor  Policy  Com- 
mittee of  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
Issued  en  November  10.  The  committee  con- 
cluded its  report  by  saying:  "The  committee 
ha.s  confidence  that  the  voluntary  and  coop- 
erative efforts  of  the  people,  under  strong 
leadership  on  the  part  of  government,  man- 
agement and  labor,  will  provide  the  answer 
to  this  all-important  war-manpower  prob- 
lem" 

Another  proposal  often  made  to  assist  the 
Manpower  Commission  Is  the  lengthening  of 
the  hours  of  work.  In  its  crudest  form  all 
hours  of  work  are  to  be  increased  whether 
or  not  the  work  done  by  the  employees  is 
connected  with  the  war  effort.  This  posi- 
tion is  a  simple  attempt  to  sabotage  legis- 
lation des.gned  to  protect  that  section  of 
American  workers  who  are  overworked  and 
u    ii-'-rpald. 

Basic  to  all  suggestions  to  lengthening 
the  hours  of  work  are  the  questions  of  how 
many  hcurs  are  being  worked  and  what 
effect  can  be  expected  from  longer  hcurs. 
There  Is  no  figure  which  represents  the  av- 
erage hours  worked  per  week  in  war  indus- 
tries as  such.  Rather,  the  fact  may  be  stated 
that  In  the  durable-goods  Industries  which 
are  predominantly  producing  war  essen- 
tials, the  average  workweek  is  45  2  hours. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  nondurable  In- 
dustries the  average  hours  per  week  are  39  9. 
The  nondurable  goods  industries  are  produc- 
ing for  the  war  to  a  much  smaller  degree 
than  the  durable  goods  industries,  although 
chemlcsls,  explosives,  rayon,  and  cotton 
goods  are  Included  In  the  latter  cfitegory 

Many  of  the  proposals  made  to  lengthen 
the  hours  of  work  are  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  48-hcur  week  is  the 
best  possible  length  of  a  workweek.  The 
problem  which  then  presents  itself  is 
whether  Increasing  the  hcurs  to  48  per  week 
In  the  nondurable  industries  is  worth  the 
risk  of  employee  dissatisfaction  .".nd  of  the 
precedent  for  nullification  of  legislation 
limiting  hcurs.  Furthermore,  aaclitional 
factual  information  is  needed  to  determine 
whether  there  is  either  ihe  possibility  or  the 
need  to  increase  production.  Output  d2- 
pends  not  only  on  the  number  of  hours 
worked  but  also  upon  the  amount  of  energy 
per  hour.  Long  hcurs  and  low  energy  ch"r- 
acterized  Americar  production  befcre  mcd- 
ern  techniques  w^re  introduced.  Short 
hcurs  and  great  input  of  energy  has  made 
the  United  States  the  worlds  largest  p:o- 
ducer.  Clearly  this  is  not  the  time  to  move 
blindly. 

This  paper  has  not  attempted  to  discuss 
all  the  labor  problems  inherent  in  getting 
out  a  maximum  volume  of  production.  In 
particular  nothing  has  been  said  about  farm 
labor,  and  the  necessity  of  preventing  farm 
workers  from  leaving  farms  to  take  higher 
paid  jobs  in  cities.  The  War  Manpower 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  AgrictU- 
ture  arc  keenly  alive  to  these  problems  and 
are  earnestly  considering  measures  to  solve 
them.  The  farm  labor  problem  is  a  part 
of  the  over-all  problem  of  natioral  man- 
power and  until  better  Informatica  is  avail- 
able as  to  the  number  cf  men  and  women  re- 


quired for  production,  as  well  as  for  the 
armed  forces  by  the  end  of  1943,  such  pro- 
posals as  national  minim.um  wage  rates  for 
farm  workers  are  practically  all  that  can  be 
atterrpted.  These,  to  be  sure,  will  merely  be 
in  the  nature  of  stopgaps 

In  addition,  other  features  of  the  whole 
question  of  manpower  have  not  been  con- 
sidered. There  are.  for  example,  the  pro- 
posals of  calling  men  back  from  the  armed 
forces  and  of  stopping  further  enlistments. 
These  and  many  other  proposals  can  be  put 
Into  op<;ration  only  when  there  are  more 
authentic  data  than  now  exist  regarding  the 
manpower  problem  as  a  whole.  We  do  not 
know  what  we  shall  be  faced  with  6  months 
from  now.  and  the  very  lack  of  this  knowl- 
edge makes  detailed  procedures  at  present 
unwise  and  perhaps  even  worse  than  useless. 

We  shall  plan  day  by  day  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  plan,  but  we  shall  endeavor  to  meet 
each  day  and  what  it  brings  as  prudently  as 
possible.  In  this  planning.  Informed  public 
thinking  will  be  the  prime  essential,  and  the 
Catholic  University  Forum  and  those  in  at- 
tendance will  doubtless  do  their  part  in 
measuring  up  to  this  responsibility. 
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HO^.  J   HARDIN  PLTERSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Novtmber  23.  1942 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mi. 
Speaker.  S.  1481  is  scheduled  to  ccmc  up 
in  the  House  tomorrow.  At  this  time  I 
wish  to  extend  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing three  telegiams,  one  from  Gen.  Rob- 
ert E.  Wood,  who  is  thoroughly  famihar 
with"  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  pioneer 
builders  of  the  Panama  Canal,  reading 
as  follows : 

In  behalf  of  S.  1481  when  called  up  in  the 
House  Novemoer  24:  This  bill  corrects  a  long- 
standing injustice  It  Is  simple  equity.  I 
earnestly  and  sincerely  recommend  its  pas- 
sage. I  will  not  be  a  beneficiary.  Was  in 
Panama  1905  to  1915. 

One  from  the  Honorable  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  which  organization  as 
early  as  1916  pointed  cut  the  inequity 
of  the  retirement  acts.  Mr.  Green  has 
sent  lo  Members  of  the  House  the  follow- 
ing telegram: 

Please  support  S  1481  on  floor  next  Tues- 
day. It  corrects  long-slaudlng  injustices  and 
discriminations  against  civilians  who  built 
the  Panama  Canal.  Has  not  and  does  not 
amend  or  make  retroactive  any  retirement 
law.  Has  been  advocated  by  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  convention  action  since  1916. 
Benefits  a  comparatively  few  needy  rx-em- 
ployees  who  receive  no  retirement  pay 

One  from  the  national  legislative  rep- 
resentatives of  the  railway  labor  organ- 
izations, reading  as  follov;s: 

The  undersigned  national  legislative  rep- 
resentatives, railway  labcr  organizations,  most 
earnestly  request  you  to  support  S  1481, 
which  will  come  before  the  House  Tuesday, 
24th,  for  approval.  We  feel  the  civilian  Pan- 
ama Canal  builders  should  be  rewarded  as 
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were  the  Army  and  Navy  ofBcials.  Your  con- 
sideration and  support  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

John  T.  Corbett,  B.  L.  E. 

W.  D.  Johnson,  O.  R.  C. 

M.  H.  Mn.LER,  B.  R    T. 

A.  F.  Stout,  B.  of  M  W.  E, 

D.  C.  Cone.  B.  of  R   S  of  A. 


An    .Arn:y    cf    ?tat.:'!ess    and    P;i!t  .tl.iian    < 
Jews 


EX'iENSION  OI'    r;EM.\IvKS 
oar 

HON.  GEORGE  M,  GR.ANT 

of  ALABAM.^ 

H^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23,  1942 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  talk  recently  made  by 
rr.-  rvr-:  Vr."  A*Ifiritic  network  of  station 
WWUC ; 

My  fellow  Americans.  I  come  to  the  radio 
tonight  to  make  a  plea  for  the  four  freedoms. 
I  am  making  this  plea  becausse  it  has  come 
to  me  that  this  whole  history-making  char- 
ter Is  threatened  from  a  source  that  may 
seem  to  some  complacent  people  too  small 
to  deserve  notice.  Yet  it  Is  a  fact  that  a 
drop  of  water  may  begin  the  disintegration  of 
a  stone  and  that  one  small  attack,  unchal- 
lenged, can  prove  the  undoing  of  the  most 
noble  resolution. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  and  the  stateless  refugee  Jews  to 
fight  in  their  own  units,  under  Allied  com- 
mand against  Hitler  and  against  all  the  en- 
emies of  the  United  Nations  Is  a  proposition 
which  is  fundamental  In  any  pledge  cf 
world  freedom.  To  me  this  is  implicit  In 
the  four  freedoms,  whether  It  cover  Jew, 
Pole.  Dane,  or  Frenchman.  To  deny  this 
right  to  one  Is  to  deny  It  to  all. 

Now  what  is  It  that  we  propose?  Simply 
this — that  the  United  Nations  accept  the 
offer  of  the  200  000  stateless  and  Palestinian 
Jews  to  organize  themselves  into  an  army 
to  fight  the  Axis  on  all  required  battlefields. 
You  would  think  that  no  people  conceived 
In  liberty  cculd  find  any  inconsistency  here 
with  any  democratic  charter,  nor  any  pre- 
text upon   which  to  deny  this  right 

Yet  objections  seem  to  be  raised  by  Gen- 
tile and  Jew  alike.  Pretexts  pour  in  from 
some  quarters  to  single  out  this  one  people 
as  an  exception  to  these  fundamental  rights. 
I  invite  you  to  examine  these  objections. 
To  me  they  are  the  familiar  arguments  of 
the  appeasers  the  world  over.  They  raise 
the  cry  that  the  British  Government  would 
be  put  in  an  embarrassing  position  with 
the  Arabs. 

There  are  those  usual  self-constituted  mili- 
tary authorities  who  raise  questions  of  mili- 
tary expediency,  and  question  whether  these 
Palestinian  Jews  could  be  welded  into  fighting 
un  ts  as  quickly  as  our  boys  can.  How,  they 
ask,  could  we  get  materiel  across  vast  oceans 
to  this  proposed  army?  They  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  available  ships  go  faster  and 
more  safely  when  they  carry  materiel  plus  our 
own  American  soldiers  than  if  they  were 
carrying  materiel  alone  to  an  existing  Jewish 
army. 

Lastly,  we  are  told  that  there  Is  no  longer 
need  for  separate  Jewish  units,  because  Jew- 
ish volunteers  are  now  accepted  into  certain 
units  of  the  British  Army  I  want  you  to  no- 
tice the  word  "certain,"  and  I  would  also  like 
you  to  notice  that  they  neglect  to  mention 
the  condition  Imposed  upon  these  enlist- 
ments, namely,  that  only  one  Jew  shall  be 


accepted  as  a  volunteer  for  every  Arab  who 
offers  to  enlist  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  leave  the  question  of 
military  expediency  to  military  men,  except 
for  a  few  observations,  which  are  these:  The 
proponents  of  the  plan  for  a  Jew-.sh  army  and 
those  opposed  both  agree  that  the  Pales- 
tinian and  Jewish  potential  totals  from 
150.000  to  200.000  men,  or  about  8  to  10  divi- 
sions. That  these  men  are  begging  to  fight 
In  the  Allied  cause,  which  in  plain  language 
means  that  they  are  invaluable  potential  re- 
inforcements to  your  sons  and  mine  in  the 
vital  Near  East.  And  they  agree  lurther  that 
they  would  make  good  fighting  men.  sustained 
in  this  fight  with  superb  morale. 

What  those  opposed  to  the  Jewish  army  do 
not  explain,  however,  is  that  the  "certain" 
units  into  which  these  Jews  are  presently  ac- 
cepted are  labor  battalions  and  that  the  un- 
v/iUingness  of  Arabs  to  enlist  cuts  down  the 
availables  to  a  negligible  few. 

Tlie  question  of  embarrassment  to  the 
Arabs,  however,  is  not  a  question  of  purely 
military  consideration.  This  is  a  question  of 
morals  versus  expediency,  statesmanship  ver- 
sus appeasement. 

There  are  those  among  us,  and  they  are 
not  all  gentiles,  who  would  have  us  soft- 
pedal  this  moral  issue  lest  it  bring  embarrass- 
ment to  the  government  of  a  great  Ally. 
Forgetful  of  the  military  necessit.es  of  man- 
power at  a  time  when  we  are  preparing  to 
draft  boys  just  out  of  high  school,  they  say — 
I  quote: 

"It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  continue  at 
this  time  a  campaign  which  not  only  em- 
barrasses the  United  Nations  but  can  be  dis- 
torted by   the   Axis   and  Arab  world." 

What,  I  ask,  is  the  particular  concern  of 
these  people?  What  is  it  they  Imply? 
That  the  Arabs  are  our  friends?  Surely  they 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  at  no  time 
have  the  Arabs  shown  a  desire  to  join  the 
allied  army,  that  on  the  contrary  they  have 
been  openly  indifferent  to  the  allied  cause 
when  not  downright  pro-Axis. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  Arab 
movement  in  this  war  unless  anti-British. 
Iraq  remains  strictly  neutral,  as  does  Egypt. 
The  Grand  Mufti  is  in  Berlin  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  his  followers  are 
not   in   complete   sympathy    with    him. 

I  ask  then  of  my  Jewish  and  gentile  friends. 
Are  these  people  to  be  preferred  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  four  freedoms  over  a  people 
who  clamor  to  spill  their  blood  and  to  fight 
In  defense  of  their  lives  and  ours?  And  if 
they  are  to  be  given  such  priority,  by  what 
devious  interpretations  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter is  this  so? 

Now,  I  am  not  one  of  those  Americans  who 
say  that  a  terrible  vengeance  must  be  visited 
upon  cur  enemies  after  the  war.  Or  that 
they  be  denied  a  place  at  the  peace  table 
when  the  just  claims  of  their  unfortunate 
peoples  are  given  a  hearing.  God  grant  that 
after  the  war  all  people  may  have  land  and 
the  means  to  live  upon  that  land  in  peace 
and  freedom.  Yet,  fellow  Americans,  were 
I  to  say  to  you  that  upon  that  day  when  we 
reestablish  Germany  in  the  brotherhood  of 
peace-loving  nations,  we  must  do  so  at  the 
expense  cf  the  Czechs  or  the  Norwegians  or 
the  French — if  I  were  to  say  to  you  that  upon 
the  day  we  receive  Italy  to  the  peace  table 
that  we  should  leave  th"  small  and  battered 
peoples  of  the  Balkans,  the  Chetniks,  the 
Albanians,  and  the  Greeks  waiting,  hat  in 
hand,  outside  in  the  corridor — I  would  make 
no  more  fantastic  proposition,  utter  no  more 
undemocratic  pronouncement,  create  no 
more  outrageous  fiction  than  you  hear  in  this 
claim. 

There  are  those  people  among  us  in  whom 
appeasement  has  taken  such  hold  that  to  de- 
fend themselves  of  this  repudiated  stigma 
they  pass  it  off  ss  some  new  form  of  wily 
diplomacy,  Tlie  disguise  fools  no  one.  Pla- 
cating a  friend  mnv  bp  di^'' rnacy — placating 
a  potential  enenn   ^  a;  .    .    ement,  ptue  and 


simple.  And  since  there  are  many  today  who 
still  explain  appeasement  as  a  necessary  de- 
vice while  any  potential  enemy  is  still  too 
strong— what  reason  is  new  given  for  placat- 
ing the  Arab?  North  Africa  has  fallen  like 
an  overripe  plum  into  our  hands.  Iraq  is  in 
Allied  possession.  Egypt  that  sat  by  cynical- 
ly in  the  best  days  of  Rommel  is  miles  away 
from  any  quick  courtship  by  that  general. 
Why  then  this  coyness?  Why  then  this  dou- 
ble talk— this  "tread  softly  '  lest  we  offend 
the  Arabs? 

Are  the  Arabs  too  short  of  living  space? 
Is  there  so  little  room  from  Dakar  to  Persia 
and  across  into  India  for  Arabs  that  tiny 
Palestine  may  not  be  left  a  sanctuary  for 
the  one  global  orphan,  the  one  people  who 
seem  to  hr.ve  evoked  the  sadism  of  democra- 
cies and  Fascist  countries  alike? 

Mere  astonishing  still  are  the  proposals  for 
liquidating  the  Jewish  problem  made  re- 
cently by  a  certain  prominent  publisher — an 
American  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

What  does  this  self -ordained  spokesman, 
living  luxuriously  in  his  Ivory  tower,  offer 
his  helpless  people  who  are  drowning  In  their 
own  blood:  (1»  That  the  salvation  of  this 
harassed  and  footsore  people  lies  in  their  re- 
maining the  wandering  Jew;  (2)  that  the 
right  to  have  a  home  may  be  all  right  for  all 
the  people  of  the  world,  but  the  only  home  a 
Jew  may  have  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven: 
and  (31  that  so  long  as  the  Jew  keeps  his 
population  down,  he  can  expect  nothing  but 
loving  kindness  from  his  neighbors. 

Now  I  imagine  that  these  three  points  an- 
swer themselves  For  instance,  66.000.000 
Germans    were    certainly    not  .        '      : 

being  outnumbered  by  some  bJ,  ,t>uu  Jev.^, 
many  of  them  so  assimilated  that  even  the 
Gestapo  had  difficulty  distinguishing  them 
from  their  Aryan  neighbors.  Yet  we  all  know 
what  gentle  and  warm  treatment  these  people 
received  at  the  hand  of  Hitler.  And  if  Hitler 
be  pointed  out  to  us  as  an  exceptional  case, 
what  about  the  great  pogroms  of  the  past  in 
czarist  Russia,  in  Poland,  in  Rumania,  and 
In  other  countries  throughout  the  world. 

As  for  keeping  Palestine  a  holy  land  for 
Jew,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan  alike^ 
what  has  that  to  do  with  the  need  of  every 
people  for  a  home  and  a  refuge,  especially  a 
people  denied  this  common  right  througlx 
centuries  of  world-wide  indignities  and  perse- 
cution. 

And  for  his  last  point.  Is  not  the  answer 
that  it  Is  the  moral  right  of  all  clvilizatica 
to  make  sure  now,  finally,  that  the  wandering 
Jew  be  given  a  place  to  which  he  can  retire 
from  his  wandering  and  settle  down  m  peace 
and  security  in  a  homeland  he  can  call  h'.s 
own.  It  is  a  simple  truth  that  a  tree  muct 
have  its  roots  firmly  planted  in  the  land  if 
it  is  to  withstand  the  buffeting  of  all  the 
winds  that  blow.  It  is  time  that  all  people 
realize  that  the  essential  difference  bsiwcen 
a  welcome  guest  and  an  unwelcome  guest  lies 
In  this  one  factor — the  possession  cf  a  home — 
finally  that  the  difference,  not  only  in  the 
attitude  of  the  whole  world  toward  the  Jew 
but  also  a  wholesome  change  In  the  attitude 
of  the  Jew  toward  himself  depends  upon  this 
truth. 

I  must  say  In  all  seriousness  and  In  great 
sjmpathy  to  the  Palestinian  and  statele.s 
Jews  that  all  such  thoughtless  and  irrespon- 
sible utterances  from  their  more  comfortably 
situated  coreligionists  Is  unfortunate.  It 
calls  to  mind  that  agonized  prayer  of  the 
disillusioned.  "I  can  take  care  of  my  en- 
emies, may  God  protect  me  from  my  friends." 
Coming  back  to  the  essential  point  of  my 
plea  for  a  Jewish  army,  I  repeat  that  upon 
this  question  there  hinges  the  entire  fate  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter.  Look  back  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Nazis  movement  and  you 
come  first  to  the  atuck  upon  the  Jew.  A» 
surely  as  Munich  was  a  prelude  to  Coven- 
try—the symptom  of  the  world  holocaust  was 
the  Nazis  attack  upon  the  Jews.  Sii  Inter- 
twined is  the  fate  of  this  helpless  ;..i  . :.  y 
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wnth  the  fate  of  all  hurii..nity      D.d  Airu' 
enter  the  war — u  was  tlJe  signal  lor  a 
««Te    or    borror    In    the    pre  •    -      Di 
Royal  Air  Force  bomb  the  h  .;        i  •:, 
new  Jewish  victims  were   dr.  -   ■  1    ::    n 
concentration  camp  and  mDrk":'. 
ter. 

Now  let  me  say  u.ii     A    lei.  ,  r 
pie  that  does  not  hold  for  all   p"  •'   ■- 
BtnaU  as  well  as   the  ereat — tht?  htip. 
««U  as  the  strong — is  not  democratic  p. 
a  principle 

The  leaders  of  our  (?Teat  cri  ;ic-  ' 
manit-_ .  Franklin  Delano  P  .  s  vf  • 
Winston  Churchill,  have  set  the..-  ,ea»= 
the  four  fr^ed- ms.  They  have  prf)c: 
before  the  world  and  have  dedlcnTi 
Uvea  and  the  lives  of  all  free  pe  ;  " 
propos.iion  that  all  men  are  entitled  t 
dom  from  want,  freedom  from  fear,  f: 
of  speech    Bnd  freedom  of  re'ieicm 

\i\  this  great  goal  are  Included  21  r.  r 
who  have  felt  the  whip  of  nazi-lsra 
have  been  bonded  together  In  a  brothein^  ..i 
of  courage  and  might,  marching  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  dedicated  to  a  fight  foi  vic- 
tory cr  the  alternatives  of  death  and  c  isap- 
pearance  as  free  nations  from  the  face  <  f  the 
•earth 

Why   are   the    Jews   not    Includ*^?; 
fraterrtty? 

Have  not  tl.*     T^>\i.-h  pecple  felt  the 
of  the  Nazis?     Have  tbcy  not  ?.•-.".■-'''<  r-: 
With  th°  Czechs,  the  Dutch,  •:  -   I) 
Potoa.  the  French   •;;■■  •-,■,'  ^   ...:  -  a::  -;.f 
among   cur   allie'= '     Vr-'-     r..f>v    :.■  ■    : 
al!    •.>■■■  r'  •  ■•    ■      :fv\    the    b.ow--.      ;'    • .  ■• 
dti;,  A'..,n       H..,e  they  not  sui--red  .is  , 
or  more?     Have   they  net   met   the   ! 
quireme'nts  of  this  fraternity'     CT.f 
Ubertv   and    lx)nded   i»gether    r  ,    a    t; 
'  ■■::  .  ,,■  1 
;    ->  >.    n«t  the  first  freedom  !•!  '^ 

dom  to  tight.    This  Is  implicit  ir.  •" 
tion  of  the  four  freedoms     Tln.s 
for  tf  you  ccnno.  fight  to  preserve  It,  f; 
will  not  survive 

The  right  to  fight  or  die  for  self-pr 
tlon  or  for  a  cause  Is  the  right  of  r 
It  Is  no'  the  rlcht  merely  of  21  pt    ; 
earth    not  21  peoples  to  the  ptcIusi on 
brown  or  th .  white  or  the  yeUow  cr  t 
not  merely  the  right  of  the  rich  t     '.'v 
Blon  of  tlie  poor,  not  the  right  o:  Ch: 
a!one  or  of  Mohammedans  alone  or 
alone,  but  of  all  p     n"--      !>  ;  .    'h  >  r 
one  and   tiie  rlgh  -■      :'    ...     .t:->     ::    j- 
Deny  it  to  the  Jew.s  and  sk.^^      .i-:-    •! 
fidenr?  of  the  C^^ch?     Deny  ..        r.'  t> 
and  you  have  brought  fear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  Poles. 

Finally,  this  right  Is  not  ours  to  confeij  upon 
the  Jews  any  more  than  it  is  our  r  rl.    " 
It.    It  Is  not  a  generosity  when  w 
to  risk  their  lives  against  r\Tar.ny      T 
no  c!au5e.   no  cod*"    no   mcrs!   eroui: 
which  we  can  wrr-f-   .-•  •:    -  '■.."?■     :: 
rai^e  the  Immoral  cr-y  vi  t  >::  .^d:eiK  v- 
that  Is  both  father  and  mother  of  cr 
ment — whose  craven  echo  re?' '; 
memory  of  Munich  and  f r^rr.  • 
around  the  table  at  C  :  * 
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.Aaaiytis  of  Election  Results 


Or»  r 'r,  ir-  ^ :  Purtmr.d.  Ortg,.  for  Novem- 

AN    ANALYSIS  I 

Ti-  '!>•  FDiToa: 

I  .  i.^..ze  thl.i  election  situation  with  its 
Rf  iviDiican  gairs  quite  dlflerently  than  you 
I  cannot  feel  that  this  vote  expresses 
a  protest  agaimit  the  administrations  han- 
dling of  the  war  effort;  a  protest  chat  is, 
which  IS  demanding  more  constructive  action. 
I  think  that  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  this 
majority  vote  has  reelected  to  the  Congress 
isolationists  lik<'  Hamilton  Fish,  such  analy- 
sis is  ndiculous. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  victory  for  the 
Republicans  comes  as  a  tidal  wave  washed 
up  from  the  bitter  feeling  of  the  isolationists 
Ahlch  was  developed  before  we  entered  the 
.lar  and  which  continued  In  a  smoldering 
state  even  after  the  a?gi:esslve  action  of 
Japan  at  Pearl  Harbor  forced  us  into  the 
v^ar.  It  was  this  same  Isolationist  group 
who.  aftei  they  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  Pearl  Harbor  and  were  able  to  crawl  out 
from  under  the  bed.  began  to  blame  every- 
one except  themselves  for  our  state  of  un- 
preparedness:  Roosevelt  was  chiefly  blamed, 
for  their  sullen  natred  centers  mostly  around 
him.  and  this  summer  this  brooding  resent- 
ment of  the  isolationist  was  able  to  get  a 
great  deal  of  r'?lease  by  Joining  In  on  the 
violent  criticism  which  was  being  voiced  by 
the  "typewriter  strategists'"  becatise  a  second 
front  had  not  b«'en  opened  up 

-Ml  this  violent  criticism  which  assailed 
the  p.dminlstration  this  summer  and  fall, 
and  which  was  climaxed  by  Willkle's  recent 
and  decidedly  political  speech,  helped  in  my 
opinion  to  flame  into  open  blaze  that  smol- 
dering isolationist  fire  which  spread  like 
a  disease  from  person  to  person — ^individ- 
uals harboring  piersonal  resentments  such 
IS  hnting  to  sacrifice,  to  give  up  luxuries 
or  feeling  that  It  was  a  perFonal  grievance 
that  son  or  husband  had  to  be  taken — 
until  It  broke  full  force  In  this  election. 
Mrs.  A.  K  Larsen. 

Imbler,  Orpg. 
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f:X:FN-I'.A'  OF  REM.\RKS 


HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

I.\    rHE   HOVSE   OF  REPRESENT AT:)^-ES 

.Vf    vdn;    S^yvr^-hcr  23    1942 

Mr,  PIERCE.    Mr,  Sfv"-aker.  under!  leave 
*n  fx:end  rr.v  rHmartcs  :n  thp  Rxcord    I 

ino'i'Jde  th'»  f^'.low.r.s  eduonal  fro^  tht: 


.  ,^,-,  .,         ! 


President   RooseveK'  «    Proci?. 

Year's  Day  as  Day<;  o!  N  tt^onai  ?r.:y-.T 


FXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

HON.  MARTIN  F,  SMITH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

M-'ndav.  November  23,  1942 

Mr       SMI ;  :■      of     Washington.    Mr. 
:: .   i;:iammou.s  consent  granted 


.•  umes.  I  desire  to  insert  in  the 

.V  .ii-piring  and  historic  proc- 

recently    issued    by   President 

desi^np.ting  Thanksgiving  Day 

Y^-ai'a  Day  as  days  of  national 


fcv  ir.  V  n 
REroPD  ' 

; '4  mar  ;>.■•:■ 
Rr,r^"  ■■: 

p  layer. 

.Attention  has  recently  been  called  to 
Svv;r<'r  riarici  as  a  miracle  of  answered 
pray- :      Or.f'  if  *he  greatest  miracles  of 

th-'  wir  1  •'.  •  r^f^'^Prvation  of  Switzer- 
land f-. <  1  fr-^'-'  a-^d  :r.^^-'iv'ndent  nation  in 
'h'-  :y..d--  !  V  .ir-:orn  Europe.  There  is 
nn:y  cr.-  exp'.ar.a'ion  of  this  miracle — 
Goci  .>  prutt-ct  r.^  Cci:  e  over  the  land  in 
Ar\<'xei'  to  la.!  ifi.i  p;aver,  Tn*^  ru'ers  of 
Switzerland  r  av-^  no:  ne>:-a---;.;  rn  re- 
peatedly declare  !h-->;r  fa:':,  a.nd  l:M.-;t  in 
God'i  dimighty  and  p.'-o'.ccting  power.    Tn 


1:1. CORD 

their  latest  official  call  to  prayer,  com- 
plete dependence  upon  God  is  expre.ss«'d 
in  every  word  and  syllable  of  the  call  to 
repentance  and  prayer.  It  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

Let  us  remember  this  word  of  the  Hcly 
Scriptures:  "Except  the  Lord  keep  the  ciiy. 
the  watchman  waketh  but  In  vain."  The 
Lord  watches  with  our  Army  which  stands 
sentry  for  our  country.  In  the  peace  of 
liberty  and  order  we  have  been  able  to  s(  w 
our  Gelds  and  the  Lord  has  blessed  th(  Ir 
fruitfulness. 

There.'ore,  we  appeal  to  you.  the  people  of 
Switzerland,  to  spend  the  national  day  of 
repentance  and  prayer  in  quiet,  reverent  co:i- 
centratlon;  and  not  to  desecrate  the  qui(t- 
ness  of  this  day  by  plep.£ure  seeking  and 
noisy  entertainment.  Give  honor  to  God  as 
a  free  and  praying  nation,  and  give  thanlcs 
for  the  protection  which  we  enjoy  as  a  free 
gift  from  our  Almighty  Fathers  hand.  L-et 
us  ask  Him  to  watch  over  our  country  in  the 
future  with  His  might  and  strength. 

Needless  to  say,  the  people  of  Switzer- 
land do  not  limit  their  prayers  to  tte 
special  "Day  of  Prayer"  called  by  the 
Government.  We  may  be  certain  thi^.t 
they  are  earnestly  beseeching  God's  he'p 
and  protection  daily.  It  is  significart 
that  while  Christianity  is  decadent  in 
mo«;t  of  the  continental  countries  if 
Europe,  the  fires  of  Christian  faith  and 
zeal  are  burning  more  brightly  than  ever 
in  Switzerland. 

We  in  America  should  also  give  heed 
to  God's  promise  to  Solomon: 

If  my  people,  which  are  called  by  My  nam*?, 
shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray,  aiKl  seek 
My  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  way^, 
then  will  I  hear  from  Heaven,  and  will  for- 
give their  sin.  and  will  heal  their  land  (II 
Chronicles,  7:  14). 

The  timely  proclamation  issued  by 
President  Roosevelt  reads  as  follows: 

Proclamation  2571 

DATS   of    PRATEB:    THANKSCrVING    DAY    AND    NF'V 
TEAR'S  DAT 

(By  the  President  of  the  United  States  ci 
America) 

A  proclamation 

"It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto 
the  Lord.  '  Across  the  imcertain  ways  i>i 
space  and  time  our  hearts  echo  those  words, 
for  the  days  are  with  us  again  wiien,  at  tt.e 
gathering  of  the  harvest,  we  solemn  y  express 
our  dependence  upon  Almighty  God. 

The  final  montlis  of  this  year,  now  almost 
spent,  find  cur  Republic  and  the  natiois 
Joined  with  it  waging  a  battle  on  many  fronts 
for  the  preservation  of  liberty. 

In  giving  thanks  for  the  greatest  harvest 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  we  who  plant 
and  reap  can  well  r*  x»lve  that  in  the  year 
to  come  we  will  do  all  In  cur  power  to  pass 
that  milestone;  for  by  our  labors  in  the  fields 
we  can  share  some  part  of  the  sacrifice  wUh 
our  brothers  and  sons  who  wear  the  unifoim 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  recall  now  the  reverent 
words  of  George  Washington : 

"Almighty  God.  we  make  our  earnest  prajer 
that  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United  SUtes  in  Tay 
holy  protection,"  and  that  every  Americ  ui 
in    his   own    way    lift   his   voice    to    Heavtn. 

I  recommend  that  all  of  us  bear  in  mind 
this  great  Psa'm: 

"The  Lord  is  my  Aepherd;  I  shall  not  wa:Tt. 

"He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  piis- 
tures;  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

"He  restoreth  my  soul;  He  leadeth  me  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness  for  h;.=  nnrr-'s 
sake. 

"Yea.  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  I  will  fear  no  r-  il     I  or 
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thou   art   vritb   me;    thy   red   and    tl.v   bwl 
they  comfort  me. 

••'ihou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies;  thou  anolntest 
my  head  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over. 

"Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life;  and  I  will  dwell 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever  " 

Inspired  with  faith  and  courage  hv  these 
words,  let  us  turn  again  to  the  work  that 
confronts  us  in  this  time  of  national  emer- 
gency; in  the  armed  services  and  the  mer- 
chant marine;  In  factories  and  oflQces;  en 
farms  and  In  the  mines;  on  highways,  railways 
and  aiiv.ays;  in  other  places  of  public  service 
to  the  Nation;  and  in  our  homes:  Now,  there- 
fore. 

I.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  Joint  reso- 
lution   of   Congress    approved    December    26, 

1941,  v.hich  designates  the  fourth  Thuisday 
In  November  of  each  year  as  Thanksgiving 
Day:  and  I  request  that  both  Thanksgiving 
Day,  November  26,  1942.  and  Nev/  Year's  Day. 
January  1,  1943,  be  observed  in  prayer,  pub- 
licly  and   privately. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  afBxed. 

Doi  e  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  11th 
day  of   November.  In   the  year  of  cur  Lord 

1942,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
seventh. 

|SE.vL|  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Ey  the  President: 

CORDELL  HtJLL. 

Secretary  of  State. 


Anierd.ncnt  ot  the  Wagn.r  Labcr 
Relation.s  .Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1942 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  lemaiks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  letter: 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Noveviber  9.  1942. 
Representative  Rich,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hou^e  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  1.  I  have  read  in  the 
press  wherein  you  have  suggested  the  wisdom 
of  amendments  to  the  Wagner  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act;  also  your  considering  the  repeal  of 
the  40-hour  week. 

2.  Surely  you  will  acknowledge  that  labor 
has  not  made  its  contribution  to  the  war  pro- 
gram in  sacrifices  that  are  in  even  the  slight- 
est degree  comparable  to  those  of  manage- 
ment. Talk  of  excessive  profits  or  profiteer- 
ing certainly  can  be  cast  at  the  feet  of  labor. 
If  there  Is  any  qv.estlon  from  that  viewpoint, 
ask  any  manufacturer  who  has  a  prime  con- 
tract to  show  you  his  pay-roll  record  as  of  to- 
day ccmparcd  with  that  of  a  year  ago. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  Wagner  Act,  no  doubt, 
the  Lewis  ncident  regarding  the  captive  coal 
miners"  strike  should  give  you  a  good  idea  of 
what  industry  I.  up  against  In  its  negotia- 
tions with  labor.  Recent  Gallup  polls  will 
show  that  the  vote  of  the  public  is  approxi- 
mately 3  to  1  against  closed  union  shops. 

4.  You.  no  doubt,  have  read  in  the  press  of 
the  BioS  and  Browne  racketeering  in  the 
movie  industry.  Umbrella  Mike  In  Chicago, 
the  recent  Nick  incident  In  St.  Louis  In  the 
mov:e    Industry,   and    also   in   St    Louis    the 


.Jenkii.s.  H^ui.hdii.  .and   others  in   the   Hod-    I 
carriers'  Union.    On  November  24,  1941.  8.000 
machinists  went  out  on  a  strike  in  this  city, 
due  to  a  Jurisdictional  dispute.    This  held  up 
many  orders  for  the  defense  program. 

5.  Every  day  mention  is  made  in  the  press   i 
of  the  defense  program  being  delayed  because 
of    unauthorized    strikes,    strikes    that    are 
called  by  the  leaders  rather  than  by  a  secret 
vote  fairly  held  by  all  the  workmen  in  a  plant. 

6.  Recently  before  the  Senate  Defense 
Committee,  under  oath,  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  stated  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  were  racketeers, 
and  before  that  same  committee,  under  oath, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  called  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  "rack- 
eteers." 

7.  When  Hillman  recently  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  his  decision  of  his  refusal  to  give 
a  contract  to  the  Currier  Lumber  Co., 
he  advanced  the  reason  that  he  was  afraid 
cf  labor  strife;  that  is,  violence.  In  other 
words,  he  was  acknowledging  that  unionism 
cannot  exist   without  teirorism. 

8.  Here  in  St  Louis,  because  of  the  scandal 
cf  the  hodcarriers'  union,  some  cf  the  mem- 
bers made  a  request  to  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney that  he  call  a  meeting,  where  the 
members  could  express  themselves  freely  and 
be  assured  of  protection.  Tlie  members  had 
been  •peciflcally  warned  by  their  cflBcers  not 
to  hold  such  a  meeting.  Certainly  this  Is 
again  an  open  acknowledgment  that  many 
members  are  forced  to  Join  unions  as  a  result 
of  coercion  and  Intimidation. 

9  If  you  will  analyze  unionism  to  its  log- 
ical concltision,  you  will  find  that  it  exists 
because  of  terrorism. 

10.  Industry  asks  no  favors — all  it  wants 
Is  a  square  deal.  The  Wsgner  Act  Is  not 
fair  to  management;  neither  have  the  rulings 
of  the  labor  board  In  the  past  been  on  an 
unbiased  basis.  Edwin  S.  Smith,  a  recent 
member  of  the  Labor  Board,  is  now  a  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  organizer, 
according  to  photograph x  snaps  featured  in 
the  November  22  newspapers,  showing  Philip 
Murray  welcoming  Smith  as  such. 

11.  Has  not  the  time  arrived  for  a  change 
in  the  Wagner  Act?  The  Lewis  incident,  the 
necessity  of  the  Government  to  take  action 
in  the  Kearny  shipyard,  also  in  the  Bendix 
plant,  must  surely  have  brought  home  to  ycu 
what  our  own  Government  is  up  against 
when  unionism  Is  Involved.  Imagine,  If  you 
will,  v.hat  are  the  conditions  when  Industry 
Is  Involved,  which  does  not  have  the  pro- 
tective Influence  that  the  Government  can 
throw   about    itself! 

12.  You  must  acknowledge  that  cur  na- 
tional Constitution  gives  an  individual  the 
right  to  work  where  he  wishes,  and  for  whom 
he  wishes — he  has  a  right  to  make  a  living 
for  himself  and  his  family.  I  hope  therefore 
you  will  see  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  legis- 
lation that  Is  fair  to  the  workman,  fair  to 
the  public,  fair  to  capital,  and  fair  to 
industry. 

13.  There  are  two  fundamental  rights 
given  to  every  Individual,  namely: 

(a)  The  divine  right  to  live. 

(b)  The  constitutional  right  to  work 
where  he  wishes  and  for  whom  he  wishes. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  the  two  above 
rlghte  should  not  be  abridged. 

14.  I  am  sure  your  investigation  will  dis- 
close the  soundness  of  the  following: 

I  a )  To  permit  a  closed-shop  contract  is  un- 
American. 

(b)  Jurisdictional  disputes  should  be  out- 
lawed. 

(c)  Strikes  should  not  be  called  unless  at 
least  a  majority  of  all  employees  have  voted 
as  to  whether  they  are  in  favor  of  a  strike, 
and  such  ballot  should  be  secret,  and  the 
election  should  be  impartially  held. 

(d)  Tliere  should  be  a  30-day  cooling-cff 
period  prior  to  a  strike. 


(e)  Pickets  should  be  limited  to  employees 
of  the  particular  plant  concerned. 

(f)  Unions  should  be  Incorporated  or 
otherwise  be  forced  to  accept  legal  and 
financial  responsibility. 

(g)  It  shotild  be  unlawful  to  organize  mobs, 
to  spread  false  propaganda,  call  mass  meet- 
ings or  Importune  individuals  jr  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  mass  demonstration  with 
the  Intent  of  foix-lng  factories  to  ehut  down 
or  ccmpsUing  willing  workers  to  give  up  their 
jobs. 

(h)  Any  coercion  or  Intimidation  at  any 
time,  anywhere,  by  anyone,  should  be  un- 
lawful. 

(I)  Both  employer  and  employee  should  be 
given  the  right  to  request  an  election. 

(J)  Assessments  or  donations  for  political 
purposes,  by  unions,  should  be  prohibited. 

(k)  It  should  be  insisted  upon  that  officers 
and  agents  of  a  union  be  American  citizens, 
without  a  criminal  record. 

(1)  The  principle  of  the  right  to  strike 
should  be  recognized — also  the  right  to  work 
without  molestation. 

(m)  The  S3rmpathetic  stilke  should  be  out- 
lawed. 

(n)  The  practice  of  roving  bands,  who,  by 
mass  pressure,  coerce  or  intimidate  cither 
major  or  minority  groups,  should  be  out- 
lawed. 

(o)  If  at  any  time  the  number  of  employees 
in  a  plant  equals  50  percent  of  the  number 
existing  at  the  time  the  strike  Is  called.  It 
should  be  unlawful  to  picket  such  a  plant 
or  state  that  a  strike  exists. 

(P)  It  should  be  unlawful  to  interfere  with 
a  company  not  only  in  receiving  interstate 
shipments,  but  also  in  making  interstate 
shipments. 

(q)  No  organizer,  offlcer.  or  member  of  any 
union,  whether  Iccal  or  national,  shall  so- 
licit, accept,  or  make  membership  in  any  labor 
union  contingent  upon  the  purcha.se  of  any 
service  or  supplies  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
from  any  organizer,  officer,  or  member  of  any 
union  whereby  such  organizer,  officer,  or 
member  shaU  profit  financially  because  of 
th3  sale  of  supplies  or  personal  service. 

(r)  Take  away  from  the  Labor  Board  the 
right  to  file  their  charges  and  then  sit  as 
judge  and  Jury  on  their  charges. 

(s)  Give  to  the  employer  the  right  of  free 
speech,  which  has  today  been  prcctically 
eliminated  by  the  rulings  of  the  Labor  Board 
through  the  Wagner  Act. 

(t)  Violation  of  agreement  on  the  part.;Ot 
the  union  should  be  considered  as  an  inter- 
ference with  the  free  flow  of  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

(u)  Compel  an  annual  accounting  by 
unions  to  all  of  Its  members,  after  a  certified 
audit,  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements, 
specifying  source  from  which  funds  were  re- 
ceived, and  to  whom  and  for  what  purpose 
they  were  disbursed. 

(V)  There  should  be  a  limit  on  Initiation 
fees. 

(w)  Give  union  members  an  opportunity 
to  definitely  exercise  self-government  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  themselves  against 
racketeers,  professional  labor  agitators,  com- 
munists, and  the  like. 

(X)  It  shotild  be  unlawful  to  strike  cgalnst 
Government. 

(y)  It  should  >^e  unlawful  to  Inflict  hard- 
ships upon  a  community  by  shutting  off  serv- 
ice that  is  vital  to  public  health  and  wel- 
fare. 

(z)  It  should  be  unlawful  to  Inflict  eco- 
nomic damage  upon  an  Innocent  third  party, 
(aa)  It  should  be  considered  restraint  of 
trade  to  force  an  employer  not  to  do  business 
with  some  other  employer,  or  in  other  words, 
create  a  secondary  boycatt. 

(bb)  It  should  be  unlawful  to  picket  a 
worker's  home  or  to  make  threats  to  any  of 
his  family. 

(cc)   It  should  be  unlawful  to  obstruct  ac- 
cess to  or  egress  from   a   plant,   or  t^     fci;_j>' 
deliverlet  to,  or  shipments  from  a  plant. 
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n  Section  3  of  th--'  Briti^r  D 
TvaJe  Union  Act  i"^  »p1'.  wnrtr.  y  if 
Copy  15  attached 

16.  It  is  not  my  dt^irt  to  '  Vk  > 
the  union  the  right  to  strike    h  : 
they  have  carried  strikes  tn  txa 
time  has  arrived  to  curb  ?an^.p  so 
to  the  public,  the  workmar.   n'   • 
af«inent. 

17   I  thought  you  'a.     :.'•.   r>-   ,; 
the  suggestions  I  have   made. 
preciate  hearing  from  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  r...  :i   An 
stared  I  could  use  h.-  ;  •     : 
had  no  desire  for  ar.y  public 
his  name  from  same. 
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Doing  a  Job 
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Yes,  they  are  ra.-.-Tir.g  rut  • 
Commander  In  C^.  pf    thr  .•  ;. 
completed    fastPr    u   '.    fa^'or 
increasing   num!>  r  .    th=  y    a 
thousands   of  licensed    and   unhcens*i    per 
tonne!  that  will  be  neerlcd  to  man  'pe  rew 
ships  as  they  come  from   the  bui'.d 
they    are    directing    'h-^    m     ^-i  ■;  ' 
available  ships  In  a  v    v  -^  •.•  h     ■  =-' 
war  efforts,  and  in  a  "'  •.::■•.'"."  '.   it  " 
the  admiration  of  b_!  b-:-  a  :-*     a:-. 
get  Just  what  they  want 

The  United   S'.-'to';   Nf-.r-.:: 
ers.   and    th     w,ir    S.-.ry':., 
have  no  small  JoD  t-  haiid.e 
ing   the   Wide   rnraii^r.-ituin* 
and  ship  operat;   r.  ur-:^.    .  *■ 
very  marked  deg  *  ••      ::    -' 
enemy,    and    win    the    la.^' 
desire  within  a  time  llrr.  ■ 
will  not  leave  the  whole  '.v   r 
helpless 

Sure,  they  hare  made  m 
successful    person    can    tru 
have  never  erred'    They  have  tak 
ligations  and  duties  ser;.    ;-:y 
this   led   them   to   an   u:  p.t.t~a: 
have  not  shirked  their  resjv  ^.^.b  ' 

Politics  has  had  no  pU^e  .n  :! 
favoritism  has  been  eschewed,  a:  < 
have  hei  ta-rf!  i-    l-w!  .»  -pa.::c  Ly 

Hones-    .nal   c..;aiL.  •    .-i..;;lja.:;'.t' 
r.T'.enced    ai.vl    tlT-Laejit    sU^p   op 
;e-€r  found     -     i^.nr.t   to   <^"e  •! 
fc:oueri.  when   tn^v  h.>u    •    t^-l.   :■ 
them,  or  to  ret.e..t'   ■^^.:^^:^.   .    ; 
th?Lr  GifQcuhy  or  proble:  : 

In  can-,  .n:;   ru*    'heir   : 
but  natur.ii  :;...;  .i:  •M.-.e^  th--,  h.r.  . 
a  certain  amcu:.'   ci  cppc  ■.:.,-,;..    f 
who    did    not    >«.■  ■    e   e     ;)    eve     * 
Shipbui'ders    '..  ya    bti.c-, '-■:!    •'.v-y   %e;e 
bu:ld  certain    -i,  ■-    wa.'.r  'h-  C   ■■-  n 
believed    ct!ar*.-e      F<^l.*.c;an.<     wr 
nct  put    dcr   a.-   p;.i::s    they    *ai.:fd    : 
district. 

Nc  kj:., '.ip  h..\-   rr.rrp   •-   'h--.::   'h^'   : 
«loa    :^    lii..;:    .a^^r     .:.    ^h.pyara; 
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cv-  pc  -.-r-  -  ■,  -  .  labor  sometimes  kicks,  and 
l.iVvr  .f.  ■.<!<■:-  ^  n^etimes  rave. 

Th  ■  '  ■;-  't  from  Washington  that  the 
ship  ccn.-truction  program  would  undoubt- 
edly be  the  only  one  to  reach  the  production 
^"nl  set  by  the  Preeident  for  1942.  means 
hi'  the  direction  and  supervision  cf  the 
Man'irr.e  Conr  mission  has  been  of  the 
highest  order,  lias  accomplished  results. 

No  matter  how  loud  the  cry,  nor  hew  long 
the  protect  Is  kept  up,  "Jerry"'  Land.  Ho-ward 
Vickery,  Ed  Mecauley.  Tom  Woodward.  John 
Carmody.  Lewis  Douglas,  and  their  associates 
and  assistants  can  ho!d  their  heads  high,  can 
disregard  the  hue  and  cry,  and  be  assured 
that  America  does  appreciate  their  labor, 
their  accomplishments,  their  foresight,  and 
their  devotion  to  duty,  and  long  after  those 
who  are  complaining  are  forgotten.  America 
and  Americans  will  still  be  praising  the.  Com- 
mission's accomplishments. 


Cotton  \%  Greatly  Helping;  United  Natioiu 
To  Win  the  War,  and  Cotton  Can  Re 
Vital  Factor  in  Winning  the  Peace  it 
Proper  Steps  Are  Taken 
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'■■•^T-  OF  REPRESE.NTAn\-ES 

:,    November  23,  1942 

M:  POAG2.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
>tarr:a:;:  emphasizing  the  important 
cnn'MOution  that  cotton  is  making  to  the 
(  ndact  of  the  war,  and  the  vast  possibili- 
t  -  ^h.it  cotton  has  in  winning  the  peace. 
.va  n.ade  by  Hon.  Burris  C.  Jackson,  of 
H.  .■j>KO.  Te.K.,  chairman  of  the  State- 
A.dt  Cntton  Committee  of  Texas,  an  or- 
gan.iition  embracing  all  branches  of  the 
cotton  indu-sry  and  allied  interests  in 
rhar  vr  aa  -•     f  all  cotton-growing  States. 

M.-  Jadcscn  is  chairman  cf  the  com- 
:r. :'.>'?  on  production  and  consumption  of 
the  American  Cotton  Shippers  A&socia- 
';  ,11.  and  he  i.';  a  director  and  member  of 
rhr'  ^^>,  alive  committee  of  the  National 
CjitOw  C  anc.;     f  A:'">  -ica 

I  will  ;n-'  :•  a  conden.^cd  summary  of 
.vh.  I-  Mr  J:\  ison  had  to  say  on  this  im- 
portant subject  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  rcmark-i  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  givtn  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Mr  Sp-'ak*:>r,  my  service  on  the  Com- 
mr  (>e  en  Aa;  culture  of  the  House  places 
:::--•  ::.  i  !->  sition  to  gain  first-hand 
knowi<:dKP  of  the  cotton  situation.  I  am 
convncad  thjit  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
Is  r.  •  .iw  ire  of  the  tremendous  impor- 
'  'r.,1  uT  '  ot'-jn  ar.d  cotton  products  to 
ill'  Aa-i;.-*;  I  t  '.:..-•  global  war  by  our 
a.    iT.d  her  Allies. 

'UT.    IS    the  most   important   fiber 

:i  'o  n^nn.     It  is  used  in  some  form 

!l   r/-\'-rr..i.     This  com.modity  has  a 

I  ;  p. ay   m  war  and  in  peace  that 

;r.v: av-^  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Ixiii^'  b-a'.  r  ;:a  \aA  cotton-planting 
seascm  Mr  Ja.K..-i  n  ..ad  others  from  the 
Cotton  Beit  wi  i  p.  'aci.-L;  -a.  i;  the  Con- 
trrps-;  anci  ihp  D^par^ra"r  d  Agriculture 
:ii  :.;k'  w  h.i^^'.'-T  .-i-'p,  w  ;■•  .'""."'■essary  to 
insure  an  adequate  supply  of  cotton  to 
.':.-•  a  a;  n-,-.  Qs  and  world  requirements 
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The  proposal  that  cotton  be  eiven  a 
voice  at  the  peace  table  will  likely  gain 
in  favor  as  cotton's  vital  role  and  poten- 
tial power  is  understood  by  the  people. 

The  adoption  of  a  chaiter  for  cotton 
by  the  American  Cotton  Industry  ast 
summer,  based  on  the  Atlantic  Charier, 
was  the  initial  step  in  securing  proper 
consideration  for  that  great  commo<lity 
at  war's  end. 

The  condensed  statement  mentioned 
above  follows: 

The  United  Nations  are  depending  heavily 
upon  cotton  to  help  wm  tiie  present  wjrld 
conflict.  Cotton  Is  a  critical  war  material. 
Cotton  and  cotton  products  are  fighting  on 
every  front. 

Cotton  also  has  a  great  stake  in  this  var. 
The  future  of  American  cotton  is  tied  up 
with  the  futtire  of  democracy. 

Cotton  is  one  of  the  most  vital  of  all  ma- 
terials in  waging  total  war.  Cotton  helps 
furnish  food,  feed,  fiber,  and  munitions,  the 
lack  of  any  one  of  which  could  eeriously  crip- 
ple or  even  cau.se  the  war  to  be  lost. 

Not  only  business,  but  production  as  utual, 
should  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Far-reaching 
economic  changes  are  taking  place  almost 
daily. 

Cotton  is  not  only  greatly  aiding  the  all- 
out  war  effort,  but  cotton  has  tremendous 
power  in  making  the  peace  that  follows 

Whether  this  power  will  be  properly  i,sed 
largely  depends  upon  those  who  sit  at  the 
peace  table.  The  essential  contribution  that 
cotton  and  the  more  than  25.000.000  Amer- 
ican citizens  connected  with  It  are  maktag 
to  the  war  effort  at  home  and  abroad,  Justi- 
fies cotton  demanding  a  voice  in  the  treaties 
and  the  agreements  to  be  reached  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  war. 

The  peacetime  economy  of  every  Nation  on 
the  earth  will  be  completely  disorganized 
after  this  war.  Cotton  can  play  a  most  im- 
portant role  in  rebuilding  the  world. 

When  this  war  is  over  the  world  will  be 
cotton  hungry.  The  American  cotton  grower 
should  be  In  a  position  to  satisfy  that  hunger. 

Action  must  be  taken  now  for  cotton  to 
continue  to  exert  its  full  influence  In  helping 
win  this  war  and  In  winning  the  peace  to 
come.  The  first  step  is  an  ample  supply  of 
cotton  to  meet  present  and  potential  de- 
mands, both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  face  a  shortage  of 
nearly  all  the  products  cf  cotton,  we  are  i.ow 
producing  cotton  in  this  country  at  far  t)e- 
low  capacity. 

When  this  shortage  k)ecom.es  more  acute 
there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  re- 
plenish the  supplies.  First,  would  be  to  im- 
port cotton.  The  objections  to  this  are  over- 
whelming. Second,  would  be  to  produce 
sufficient  cotton  in  this  couuti7.  That  is  the 
soundest  course  to  pursue  for  cotton  to  help 
this  Nation  and  our  Allies  to  win  both  :he 
war  and  the  peace. 

The  hour  is  growing  late  to  put  this  policy 
in  force. 


Gasoline  Aliotnients  to  F  irmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON   CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

(;}    K  '  *■.■  ^A„S 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REP RESENT.^TTVTS 

Monday,  November  23   194? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Ft-'ak-ia  --'har  do 
j  you  suppose  would  hat  p  ,i  u.  v\v  "  ar 
I  production  if  the  War  Productirn  Bo  rd 
!  should  issue  an  order  to  the  effect  that 
j  war  plants  should  after  December  1  re- 
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ceive  only  50  percent  of  the  power  and 

fuel  which  they  have  been  using?  What 
do  you  suppose  would  happen  to  ovu'  ar- 
mies fighting  so  valiantly  at  Guadalcanal 
and  in  north  Africa  if  an  order  should 
be  issued  by  the  War  Department  that 
ammunition  would  be  furnished  for  only 
half  of  the  rifles  and  that  Army  rations 
would  be  cut  in  half?  What  would  hap- 
pen to  our  railway  transportation  sys- 
tem if  orders  should  go  out  cutting  down 
the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  by  50  per- 
cent? How  long  would  it  take  us  to  lose 
the  war  if  orders  as  foolish  as  those 
should  be  issued? 

Yet,  in  anothei  field  just  as  important 
that  very  thing  is  being  done.  Farmers 
of  this  country  are  being  told  that  they 
must  produce  in  1943  an  even  larger 
amount  of  food  and  fiber  than  was  pro- 
duced in  the  record-breaking  year  of 
1942.  Yet.  farm  operators  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  receiving  gasoline 
ration  allotments  for  farm  trucks  used 
solely  in  farm  production  which  on  the 
average  are  about  50  percent  below  what 
they  actuah.  t.n  necessarily  consumed 
this  year.  U::l--s  some  action  to  correct 
this  situation  is  taken  immediately  this 
country  is  goiner  to  be  confronted  with  a 
food  shortage  which  will  not  only  mean 
appalling  distress  among  our  civilian 
population  but  will  .seriously  affect  the 
supplies  needed  for  our  armed  forces  and 
cur  Allies. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  INLAND  M,  FORD 

Ot   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23,  1942 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  a  news  item  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  under  date  of 
November  16,  1942,  titled  "Legion  Head 
Calls  Bridges'  Talk  at  Harvard  'Slap  at 
Uniform"': 

iNDiAN.^POLis.  November  16.— Roane  War- 
ing national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  sa*d  today  the  action  of  Harvard 
University  in  permitting  Harry  Bridges,  west- 
coast  labor  lead-^r.  to  speak  at  Armistice  Day 
services  last  Wednesday  was  a  slap  In  the 
face  of  every  man  who  wears  the  uniform  of 
America  In  this  war. 

Commander  Waring  bpoke  at  a  luncheon 
given  for  department  commanders  and  adju- 
tants assembled  here  for  their  annual  meet- 
ing. Bridges,  r.n  Australian,  is  appealing  an 
order  for  deportation  as  a  Communist. 

Com.mander  Warirg.  asserting  it  Is  the 
Legion's  Job  to  preserve  free  American  in- 
stitutions after  the  war,  declared: 

-It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  en  the  twenty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  Armistice  Day  on  No- 
vember 11.  Just  5  days  ago.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity permitted  Harry  Bridges,  the  \«est- 
coast  alien,  now  under  oider  of  deportation 
as  a  Communist,  to  sneak  at  Armistice  Day 
exercises  in  Emerson  Hall. 

"Such  action  by  Harvard  University  is  a 
slap  in  the  face  of  every  man  who  wears  the 
uniform  of  America  in  this  war. 

"Our  fighting  men  are  bleeding  and  dying 
In  "Bll  parts  of  the  world  in  defense  of  our 


flag  and  what  It  stands  for.  Yet  here  at 
home  a  sc -called  institution  of  learning 
openly  collaborates  with  a  known  enemy  of 
our  flag.  And  it  had  the  rotten  taste  to  make 
Its  ignoble  obeisance  to  this  exponent  of 
alien  ideology  on  a  day  sacred  to  oiar  hero 
dead." 

I  certainly  do  agree  with  National 
Com.mander  Roane  Waring,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  and  I  certainly  do  believe 
that  it  is  no  credit  to  Harvard  University 
to  have  as  their  speaker  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  Armistice  Day  the 
west-coast  alien,  Harry  Bridges,  who  is 
now  under  order  of  deportation.  Of 
course,  when  you  begin  to  talk  about 
Harry  Bridges,  there  will  be  those  who  are 
for  changing  our  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment who  will  scre?.m,  "Red  baiting," 
and  that  v/e  are  fighting  Russia.  Of 
course,  this  same  group  will  carry  this  all 
through  their  propaganda  line,  and  be- 
lieve you  me,  they  have  plenty  of  money 
with  which  to  do  this  and  to  misinform 
the  American  public. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  proper  at  this  time 
that  we  put  a  few  facts  in  this  Record. 
The  record  will  show  that  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  been  asked  many  times  to  place  the 
charge  of  perjury  against  Harry  Bridges. 
Why  have  they  never  complied  with  this 
request?  This  matter  of  perjury  comes 
from  Bridges'  execution,  under  oath,  of 
three  documents,  all  pertaining  to  his 
marriage,  and  all  pertaining  to  moral  tiir- 
pitude,  and  certainly  is  material  to 
Bridges  being  admitted  as  a  citizen. 
There  are  some  29  different  previsions 
that  would  keep  Harry  Bridges  from  be- 
coming a  citizen  under  these  conditions 
and  would  deport  him. 

I  want  it  noted  here  and  now,  that  a 
former  Congressman.  Arthur  Anderson  of 
Missouri,  and  also  a  former  distric:  attor- 
ney of  St.  Louis,  placed  in  this  Record 
information  that  Mr.  Anderson  stated 
would  sustain  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
murder.  There  is  no  use  fooling  each 
other  here,  because  every  man  and  every 
woman  in  thLs  House  knows  that  Harry 
Bridies  has  had  the  protection  of  Madam 
Perkins  when  she  had  charge  of  the  Im- 
migration Department,  and  since  its 
transfer,  both  Attorneys  General  have 
been  very  reluctant  to  press  the  charges 
apainst  Bridges.  I  believe  the  only  reason 
that  this  deportation  order  was  placed 
against  Bridges  was  because  I  was  calling 
for  a  congressional  investigation  of  the 
handling  of  the  whole  Bridges  matter. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  stalling  and 
wasting  of  time,  but  it  was  finally  found 
that  if  this  matter  came  before  the  Rules 
Coinmittee,  the  Rules  Committee  would 
have  sustained  me.  Therefore,  the  Attor- 
ney General  accepted  what  he  thought 
was  the  lesser  of  two  evils  and  issued  this 
deportation  order. 

As  soon  as  the  deportation  order  was 
issued,  Mr.  Bridg  s  was  not  treated  like 
other  persons,  but  he  was  permitted  to  go 
to  Washington  and  go  to  high  places  and 
see  if  he  could  accomplish,  in  the  ter- 
minology of  the  gangster,  the  process  cf 
"blowing  down  the  beef." 

I  have  consistently  stated  that  there 
are  certain  of  these  misleaders  of  labor 
who  have  always  used  gangster  methods, 
and  that  many  of  them  have  been  gang- 


ster leaders.  Their  methods  have  been, 
as  you  already  know,  to  secure  protec- 
tion from  within.  This  went  on  in  the 
old  days  of  bootlegging  and  highjacking, 
where  protection  was  secured  from  the 
different  law-enforcement  officers.  These 
methods  have  simply  been  carried  on  on 
a  larger  scale,  in  the  matter  of  Harry 
Bridges,  in  Washington. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  ever  knew 
of  a  real  Federal  break-down  in  this 
respect. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  Harry  Bridges' 
record.  He  has  been  an  agitator  in  labor 
for  years,  and  made  the  statement  that 
he  would  "make  a  graveyard  out  of  the 
city  of  San  Francisco."  If  it  had  not 
been  for  this  war.  he  certainly  was  on  his 
v.'ay  to  make  good  his  threat,  because  he 
did  not  only  injure  but  practically  de- 
stroyed the  shipping  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Consider  this,  that  in  the  shipping  this 
man  destroyed  and  Ihe  destruction  of 
our  merchant  marine  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  both  airplanes  and  supplies 
might  have  been  sent  to  MacArthur  for 
the  relief  of  our  far  eastern  forces  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  deadly  work  of 
Harry  Bridges. 

It  might  be  enlightening  to  this  sup- 
porter of  parlor  pinks,  Luce,  to  know 
that  Harry  Bridges,  th^  racketeering 
leaders,  and  other  Communists  whom  he 
supported  against  me.  consistently 
fought  every  item  that  was  shown  in  this 
New  Republic  as  a  part  of  the  foreign- 
relations  program.  Practically  every 
Member  in  this  House  had  on  his  desk 
I)rotests  from  Bridges  and  his  organiza- 
tions such  as  these: 

Don't  vote  for  the  revision  of  the  neutrality 
bill. 

Don't  vote   for    the   lend-lease   bill. 
Don't  vote  for  the  second  lend-lease  bill. 
Don't   vote  for    the   lifting   of    the   arm* 
embargo. 

Don't  vote  to  lend  England  money. 
Don't  vote  for  the  draft  bill. 
Don't  vote  for  the  retention  of  selectees. 
Don't  vote  lot  the  arming  of  ships. 

Every  Member  in  this  House  knows 
that  that  statement  is  true.  That,  how- 
ever, was  during  the  time  that  Bridges 
and  h'.-  C  T.  O.  gangster  leaders  w^ae 
support.  .^  Communists  who  were  t;  ■  i 
partners  in  crime  with  Hitler,  and  a  !  o 
1,hen  had  an  actual  alliance  with  HUitr. 
Now  these  same  gangsters  have  come  out 
and  takeu  up  the  opposite  side  of  the 
issue  and  fight  men  like  myself,  who 
voted  for  every  one  of  these  items.  That 
is  the  record,  and  I  defy  any  person  in 
this  House  to  deny  it. 

How  many  more  airplanes  would  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  MacArthur.  and 
how  much  further  advanced  would  our 
program  have  been  if  it  had  not  been  for 
these  people  who  at  that  time  partly  de- 
stroyed the  defense  program  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  These  are 
the  people  who  are  now  tr^inr  to  sit  in 
the  saddle,  and  with  whom  M:  I  acp  has 
played  very  loose  and  fast.  A  a  real 
American,  with  any  red-blooded  Ar/.eri- 
canism  in  his  body,  should  be  ashamed  of 
this  program. 

I  charge  this  whole  ganj  with  two 
things,  specifically: 

With  destroying  the  merchant  n  a;.:  e 
with  which  we  could  have  shipp-.d  r.-d- 
terial  to  MacArthur. 
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self  with  which  to  provide  a  proper]  de- 
fense prof:ram. 

I  s?.y  hr^re  and  now  that  they  a:  j  1  " 
jruilty  parties.  Tney  are  smart  en<ineh 
to  reahze  their  giillt.  Therefore,  :hey 
are  u^^inp  part  of  the  hijackin?  finds 
they  are  takincr  away  from  honest  work- 
men by  the  milUons,  to  employ  publicity 
agents  and  buy  up  the  opinion  of  news- 
papers, such  as  Luce's,  to  spread 
lyin::  propaganda. 

Harry  Bridges  Is  now  bein  '  b' 
by  a  pubhcity  depart mTt.  rv.' 
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stroyed  many  livps.  much  material 
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Kaxry  Brldg;-s,  tillen  Ccmmunist.  conspu-ed 
to  ccmmlt  the  crime  of  murder,  and  plotted 
the  sabotage  of  one  of  our  largest  I'.nprs  in 
the  P..r..tina  Canal. 
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ment  for  a  labor  leader  criminal  and  an- 
o^er  tsrpe  for  the  common  man? 

The  whole  country,  and  particularly 
thp  State  of  Caliloniia,  views  this  terrible 
-'I'i  acie  of  the  Bridges  case  not  only 
wiLii  suspicion,  but  with  actual  shame 
to  think  that  a  man  of  his  type  could 
come  in  and  put  such  a  deal  over  with 
the  help  of  ofiBciiildcm  in  Washirston. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  tliis 
lying  propaganda  being  put  across  the^ 
country  today,  simply  because  these 
people  are  being  permitted,  in  the  role 
of  radio  announcers,  newspaper  colum- 
nists, and  so  fo.'-th,  to  carry  on  becauie 
it  meets  with  the  approval  of  certain 
( f^.cialdom. 

li  this  lying  jjropaganda  is  permitted 
to  continue,  this  country  is  going  to  be 
lost. 

I  am  closing  with  an  appeal  to  the 
honest-to-God.  redblooded  men  in  this 
Congress,  to  talce  up  this  fight  on  the 
Harry  Bridge.^;,  the  Melvyn  Douglases,  the 
Helen  Gahagan;;.  the  Fxeytags.  the  rack- 
eteering leaders  in  labor,  and  to  cany 
on  and  see  that  this  country  still  re- 
mains American. 

I  v.ant  it  distinctly  understood  that  I 
rr..  ve  a  distinction  between  the  rackst- 
eciing  labor  leaders  and  the  honest 
workirgman.  I  have  never  been  against 
honest  wcrkingmen  and  I  never  will  be, 
tut  I  hope  you  will  take  up  this  torch,  if 
you  will,  and  that  you  make  the  same 
distinction  and  never  injure  the  honest- 
•f'-G  d  workman,  but  always  smoke  out 
a:.:l  i.u.  in  their  proper  places  the  rack- 
eteering highjackers  who  are  parasites 
not  only  on  honest  workmen,  but  on  the 
country  as  a  whole. 


The   Ir^t-Li ''^ent  to:   Lead' 
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Mr     O  KARA       Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leav  ■  •  ::.  -x^  r.,:;  r-.^\  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
(.  f.D.  I  a:-:  .-!>■  tne  Lnaus'ural  address  of 
Dr  '.V  :■  .  A  Lundon  on  the  occasion 
cf  ;.i;-  .rauiTu;.!  .  :i  ;>  ;jr'.»s:dent  of  Gus- 
•avu>  Adc.phu  (' ■'■  '  at  St.  Peter. 
M::'.:\..  en  N  <\--  \.i>A  4.  li^2. 

B  I  :-^  :  A  i-  called  to  the  presi- 
de .-i.,  ijt  Gvi  ^i\us  Adolphus  College,  Dr. 
Luiiu-  :;  wiii  a.-sociated  wuh  the  Unt- 
il i.^.i.  of  Pittsbuigh.  He  holds  an  M.  A. 
Or  ,^  :•  ;i.  ho  University  of  Mizinesota 
a:  J  a  I ...  U  degree  from  Harvard.  He 
]  is  the  author  of  The  Dynamics  of  Higher 
Edication. 

V,'e  in  Minnf^siJta  have  an  abiding  pride 
in  G\:-:vrd,  Ar!  Iphus  College.  Pounded 
;'•  d  .jv.r  \  -.'  6..  Peter,  Minn.,  by  early 
pioneers  :.n  education  in  our  State,  this 
in  *..:u':^r  h.a^  nade  a  magnificent  rec- 
ord ritn-?!  -  'he  educational  institutions 
t  f  -h-e  _  ,..:i..-.  Ts  faculty  and  its  grad- 
vif.';-^  hav'/  px^-":;".-'f'd  ■■,  '■r'">'",dr^'r'  in- 
fl'ienc'-"  iirvT!  trp  charac:  i*  an--*  h:-:ory 
of   our   s-ate.    Its  sons   a -id    ■::■  nig.dters 
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!  have  carried  with  them  throughout  the 
land  its  religious  and  educational  gifts. 

The  affection  and  respect  with  which 
both  Dr.  Lunden  and  Gust^vus  Adolphus 
College  are  held  is  t>est  exemplified  by 
the  fact  that  upon  the  occasion  of  Dr. 
Lunden's  inauguration  as  president,  rep- 
resentatives of  31  tmiversities  and  col- 
leges were  in  attendance. 

In  this  day  of  apprehension  and  un- 
certainties the  profcund.  vital,  and  Chris- 
tian spirit  in  this  message  is  particularlj- 
timely  and  should  be  preserved.  Dr. 
Lunden  end  Gustavus  Adolphus  College; 
are  to  be  most  sincerely  congratula' ed. 
I  commend  to  your  earnest  considera- 
tion Dr.  Lunden's  splendid  address. 

H'S  address  follows: 

The  rapid  succession  of  events  which  havo 
s^ept  in  upon  us  In  the  past  few  years  ha? 
brought  us  face  to  lace  with  a  social  worUl 
we  thought  would  never  arise  again.  Forcei. 
Issues,  and  Ideas  are  at  work  on  such  a  vasn 
Bcj.!e  that  no  human  asency  can  int€gratt» 
and  Interpret  them  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. They  present  apparitions  that  defy 
human  underitanding.  Because  of  thffsc 
some  men  say  that  we  are  wltneasing  the  blrtti 
pains  of  a  new  world  order  while  others  main- 
tain that  we  are  hearing  the  death  rattle  of  a 
decadent  society.  No  man  this  side  of  to- 
morrow can  answer  the  question  today. 

B.x:ause  these  changes  are  so  rapid,  so  wldn 
and  so  deep,  men  have  grown  fearful  and  ap- 
preliensive.  They  have  beccrr^  afraid  of  tho 
very  structure  which  they  hare  been  building 
during  the  past  century  and  a  half  A  few 
arp  beginning  to  wonder  whether  the  houso 
h.^.s  been  built  on  rock  or  shifting  sand.  Thin 
same  specter  of  appreliension  stalks  the  hall.s 
cf  our  college  and  campus.  Cf  this  we  may 
be  sure,  the  storm  that  Is  upon  us  will  pu" 
our  academic  house  to  a  test 

As  we  view  this  vast  theater  of  action,  let 
us  not  fall  victim  to  the  same  disease  which 
has  been  so  much  a  part  of  our  thinking  In 
the  past  half  century — myopia-8hortsl;^hted- 
ness.  Let  us  not  grasp  at  the  straw  In  the 
wind  of  adversity.  Ttie  wisdom  of  Gamaliel 
may  iK)t  stand  us  in  good  stead  even  in  this 
hour.  Triat  which  has  survival  value  will 
remain  while  that  which  In  the  vrords  of  the 
lale  President  Ccffman  is  •sham  and 
clieap"  may  go  by  the  beard.  It  may  be 
that  time  Is  overtaking  oxn-  educational 
household  as  it  appears  to  be  dolrg  with  the 
whole  of  society.  It  may  be  that  the  quanti- 
tative cheapness  In  higher  education,  fo  com- 
mon during  the  flush  twenties,  may  be  swepn 
before  the  wind  as  the  dead  leaves  of  autmn. 
Perhaps  the  mills  of  the  gods  rre  at  worl: 
on  the  Ivory  tower  and  the  shoddy  structuru 
we  have  chosen  to  call  higher  education. 

Every  social  institution  ps  every  organ  In 
the  human  body  has  a  specific  function  to 
perform.  As  long  as  an  institution  carriei 
on  its  primary  and  basic  purpose,  It  will  stir- 
vive.  But  if  or  when  it  asstiires  other  func- 
tions or  deviates  from  Its  main  objective.  U 
soon  disappears  cr  suffers  reverses.  As  lontj 
as  the  monasteries  of  the  middle  «g<?a  re- 
mained trae  to  their  purpose,  they  were  ii 
strength  to  medieval  society.  When  they  los-: 
sight  of  their  high  task  they  fell  into  decay. 
As  long  as  "Dante  and  the  wool  carders 
understood  each  other."  scholarship  in  Italy 
remained  on  a  high  level.  Later  when  Itrdlau 
scholars  became  lost  In  pedantry  and  neglect- 
ed the  common  problems  of  the  land,  they 
"prepared  their  own  suicide."  At  this  point 
the  words  of  Pr?sident  Lowell  reveal  much 
wisdom.  "Human  Institutions  have  rarely 
been  killed  while  they  are  alive.  They  commit 
suicide  or  die  from  lack  of  vigor,  and  then 
the  adversary  comes  and  buries  them.  So 
long  as  an  Institution  conduces  to  humaia 
welfare,  so  long  as  a  university  gives  to  youth 
strong  active  methods  of  lire,  so  long  as  its 
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scholarship  does  not  degenerate  in  pedantry, 
nothing  can  prevent  it  from  going  on  to 
greater  prosperity "  Thus  lor  President 
Lowell. 

The  basic  and  elemental  function  of  any 
college  is  to  teach,  to  direct,  to  inspire,  and 
to  promote  the  young  men  and  women  ol  our 
Nation  to  become  the  leaders  ol  tomorrow. 
It  is  true  that  Jeffersonian  and  Jackccnian 
democracy  as  well  as  Christian  charity  re- 
quires that  we  popularize  higher  education 
to  the  point  where  every  man  may  enter  col- 
lege. Tills  we  grant  as  a  broad  basic  princi- 
ple of  education.  But  this  is  not  the  ele- 
mental function  of  higher  education.  A  na- 
tion cannot  survive  without  strong,  intelli- 
gent leaders  any  more  than  the  body  can  live 
without  the  head.  A  democracy  requires 
intelligent  followers,  but  it  must  have  far- 
Blghted  leaders.  The  cry  of  our  Nation  and 
ol  every  country  today  Is  for  competent, 
courageous  leaders.  Our  present  crisis  has 
taught  us  another  forgotten  basic  lesson. 
Generalship  still  counts.  All  honor  to  the 
common  man  in  the  ranks,  but  there  must  be 
a  leader.  Unwise  judgment  in  the  high  com- 
mand brings  ruin  and  disgrace  upon  the 
brave  men  in  the  line  of  battle.  Contrari- 
wise, alert  and  clear-sighted  generalship  with 
ability  to  coordinate  an  army  means  victory 
to  the  nation.  When  a  college  fails  to  pro- 
duce the  leaders  for  a  society,  then  the  func- 
tions of  education  will  pass  to  some  other 
agency  As  long  as  the  colleges  of  England 
Bupply  Britain  with  her  leaders,  Britain  is 
strong  and  the  schools  are  secure.  As  long  as 
the  colleges  of  America  can  give  God-fearing 
and  clear-vlsioned  men  to  America,  the  col- 
leges will  survive. 

Soon  after  those  men  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  reached  the  soil  of  New  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century  and  when  they  had 
built  their  homes,  they  then  founded  a  col- 
lege They  were  aware  of  their  needs.  Let 
lis  here  repeat  these  words  which  no  college 
dare  forget. 

"One  of  the  next  things  we  longed  for 
and  looked  alter  was  to  advance  learning 
and  perpetuate  It  to  posterity,  dreading  to 
leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  churches 
when  our  present  ministers  shall  lie  In  dust." 
In  the  framework  of  that  day  these  men 
were  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  intelligent 
leadership.  In  this  statement  they  expressed 
the  basic  principle  of  higher  education.  They 
sought  leaders  with  vision,  understanding, 
courage,  and  a  faith  to  sec  the  people  through 
th3  vicissitudes  of  the  years. 

There  is  but  one  central  process  in  the 
whole  program  of  higher  education.  Search 
out  and  select  the  Intelligent  young  mer  and 
women  in  the  country,  then  open  the  doora 
cl  our  colleges  to  them  regardless  ol  their 
station  in  life.  Search  lor  them  as  we  do  for 
gold.  Having  found  them,  then  give  them 
the  opportunities  for  study.  In  spite  of  our 
claims  to  a  democratic  society,  many  brilliant 
men  and  women  do  not  reach  college.  Thus 
much  potential  leadership  is  lost.  We  do 
not  purposely  close  the  doors  of  our  schools 
to  these  capable  men  but  the  end  result  is 
the  same.  A  monarchy  may  obtain  its  lead- 
ers from  a  self-contained  nobility  but  In  a 
democracy  leaders  arise  from  any  class. 
Tlierefore  we  must  deepen  the  channels  and 
widen  the  opportunities  for  the  capable 
youth  ol  our  own  land  in  order  to  provide 
the  leaders  for  tomorrow. 

No  man  today  who  sees  lieyond  his  own 
doorstep  can  fail  to  understand  that  In  the 
years  that  lie  ahead  America  will  take  a 
greater  part  In  the  affairs  of  nations.  In 
order  to  meet  this  expanded  horizon  there 
must  be  trained  men  in  every  Important  po- 
sition in  our  social  order.  Experience  and 
research  have  shown  that  the  best  leaders  In 
our  country  come  from  our  colleges.  And  a 
goodly  share  Irom  our  small  colleges.  Ameri- 
ca must  understand  that  these  colleges  are 


the  social  Instruments  lor  the  development 
ol  leadership  Investment  In  the  college 
and  the  youth  of  the  land  brings  dividends 
tomorrow.  II  you  want  to  create  disorder  in 
our  world  community,  bar  the  doors  ol  our 
colleges  to  cur  brilliant  men  in  the  land. 

II   tlie   youth   are   to   be  prop<i'rly   trained, 
they    must    have    great    teachrrs.     MedioCre 
men    in   a    college    faculty    cannot    lead    the 
youth    ol    the    future.     President   James    B. 
Conant  expressed  the  wisdom  ol  this  proposi- 
tion when  he  stated  a   lew   years  ago  that 
the  fate  of  any  college  Is  determined  by  the 
men    who   make   up    the   faculty.     Numbers 
and   bigness   in  a    college  are   valuable   to  a 
point  tut  no  amount  of  display  can  take  the 
p!ace    ol    the    great    teacher.    The    capital 
Block  ol  a  coilege  is  composed  ol  men  inspired 
with    Ideas   and    not    campanili    and   stadia. 
The  University  ol  Paris  was  great  In  the  12th 
century     because     there     was     a     brilliant 
teacher  in  the  cla.ssroom.     WUliams  College 
is  a  great  school  because  there  was  an  in- 
spired man  in  the  classroom- -Mark  Hopkins. 
Ccrnell  is  a  great  Institution  because  there 
was  an  Andrew  D.  White.     Harvard  is  great 
because  there  has  been  a  James,  an  Elict,  and 
a   Kitteridge.     The  University  ol  Minnesota 
Is    great    because    there    was    a    Folwell.    a 
Northrup.   a  Mary  Sanlord,  and  a  CoJman. 
Any  sysi^m  ol  business,  statecraft,  or  educa- 
tion that  falls  to  place  a  high  value  en  the 
individual  man  or  teacher  will  fall  short  of 
its   msu-k.     A   college,   no   matter   how   large 
or  how  small,  that  places  other  factors  ahead 
of  intelligent  teachers  falls  in  Its  mission  to 
the    students    and    to    society      Scholarship 
combined   with   intelligence    and   a    love   ol 
teaching   is   the   very   essence    ol   education. 
As  long  as  boards  of  directors  and  leaders  in 
cur  communities  hold  to  this  principle  and 
carry    it   out    In    actuality,    the    colleges   in 
America  will  produce  great  leaders. 

Not  cnly  must  a  college  have  strong  men 
in  the  classroom  as  teachers  tut  there  must 
be  students  who  appreciate  their  opportuni- 
ties.    There  has  been  a  tendency  In  the  past 
years  to  turn  our  colleges  into  country  clubs 
or  winter  vacation  spots.     Because  some  ol 
our  scientists  have  produced  seedleso  grape- 
Iruit  and  spineless  cactus,  some  collene  peo- 
ple have  been  clamoring  lor  a  painless  col- 
lege education — or  an  education  untouched 
with   human   Intelligence.     The   library,  the 
textbook,  and  the  daily  lessons  are  the  lest 
thing  to  be  done  alter  all  other  extra-curricu- 
lar activities  have  closed  lor  the  night.     II  a 
student  Is   allergic  to  one  subject,  some  ol 
our  progressive  educators  offer  less  harmlul 
subjects   to   the   frail   minds.     It   may   have 
been  no  coincidence  that  the  hard  times  ol 
the    thirties    lollowed    the    solt    educational 
policies   ol  the   twenties.     While   these  men 
have  been  engaged   In  building  this  educa- 
tlona.  pagoda,  they  have  developed  an  edu- 
cational philosophy  devoid  ol  loyalty,  devo- 
tion, integrity,  and  sacrifice.    They  have  sold 
th-"  youth  ol  America  down  the  river  of  easy 
sailing  and  solt  music.     Now  that  our  youth 
are  lacing  a  world  fUled  with  struggle,  they 
find  themselves  111  prepared  to  meet  the  stark 
realities  beyond   the   campus.    It  hpjs  given 
the  student  a  leeling  ol  futility.    It  is  high 
time   that  the   college  students   ol   America 
take  their  place  with  the  collegians  through- 
out the  world.    When  the  colleges  ol  China 
were  blasted  by  the  Japanese,  the  students 
and   teachers   moved   into   the    Interior   and 
carried    on.     When    the    soldier-students   cl 
Europe  flno  themselves  in  the  prison  camps 
ol  the  war,  they  organize  their  own  colleges. 
They  are  net  to  be  denied  the  truth  lor  which 
they  search.    They  are  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  continue  their  education.    Tliey  are 
willing   to    pr.y    their    tuition    In    toll.    The 
world  today  calls  lor  men  ol  courage,  vision; 
men  ol  untiring  devotion  to  the  cause  ol  Gcd 
and  humanity. 

But  where  and  how  shall  we  discover  these 
men?     When  we  examine  the  globe  ol  the 


earth  carelully,  we  soon  discover  that  11  we 
go  lar  enough  east  we  reach  the  west  and 
vice  versa.     In  somewhat  the  same   manner 

11  we  search  lar  enough  into  yesterday  we 
arrive  at  tomorrow.  There  was  once  a  man 
other  men  called  a  Nazarene.  He  was  a  great 
teacher.  Men  said  that  he  spoke  as  never 
man  spake  before.  From  a  modern  stand- 
point his  educational  program  may  have  been 
devoid  of  present  day  techniques.  Yet  this 
man  possessed  something.  You  may  call 
it  several  things.  Prcrm  a  purely  human 
standpoint  his  understanding  surpassed  the 
wisest  men  ol  his  day.  In  spite  of  the  lack 
of  equipment  and  endowments,  he  was  an 
effective  teacher 

.\t   30   years   ol   age   this   teacher  selected 

12  men  to  attend  his  college.  He  selected 
fishermen,  a  tax  collector,  a  physician,  a 
tentmaker,  and  others.  They  lollowed  him  as 
he  taught  in  the  market  place  wheie  he  dem- 
onstrated a  principle.  He  taught  them  In 
the  grain  fields,  at  the  lakeshoie,  near  the 
hill  top.  at  night  under  the  stars,  and  finally 
on  a  certain  hill  outside  the  city  gates,  the 
place  where  he  died.  This  teacher  explained 
to  his  pupils  the  nature  ol  the  world  in 
which  they  lived.  In  place  ol  ease,  comfort, 
and  luxury  he  spoke  to  the  pupUs  about 
service,  devotion  to  a  cause,  and  possible 
sacrifice.  They  learned  their  lessons,  lor  one 
ol  them  died  In  a  Roman  Jail,  another  spent 
years  in  e.xile  while  still  another  died  as  did 
his  teacher  There  was  only  one  ol  the 
twelve  who  lalled  tliat  teacher  He  hanged 
himsell  because  cl  shame 

However  inadequate  these  Nazarene  educa- 
tional methods  may  have  been,  there  was  a 
quality  in  His  Instruction  which  enabled  His 
students  to  lace  the  world  as  they  lound  it. 
No  other  12  men  have  had  such  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  human  relationships  and 
society.  They  wrote  lew  books,  but  they  were 
great  books.  Their  books  have  stood  ttie  test 
ol  time.  Men  read  them  everywhere.  They 
were  graduates  of  a  great  school  tutored  by  a 
great  teacher. 

In  all  our  search  lor  methods,  technique, 
and  procedures  in  education,  the  answer  to 
our  quest  Is  in  the  small  band  ol  men.  their 
teacher,  and  their  search  lor  truth.  There 
was  no  sliam  and  no  superficiality.  There 
was  nought  but  a  relentless  search  lor  the 
essence  ol  life.  That  college  had  three  Im- 
portant elements,  a  great  teacher,  devoted 
students,  and  the  desire  to  serve  In  a  great 
cause. 

Could  not  the  colleges  ol  America  gain 
great  objectives  11  they  would  lay  aside  th© 
external  and  set  out  earnestly  in  search  of 
truth.  Justice,  and  devotion  to  an  Ideal? 
Could  not  the  laculty  translorm  the  students 
11  they  taught  that  the  greatest  man  is  he  who 
serves  most?  Could  not  the  students  reacli 
new  goals  II  they  valued  the  Individual  man 
more  than  buildings  and  equipment?  What 
would  hinder  us  11  we  actually  believed  that 
the  spirit  ol  man  Is  more  Important  than 
the  house  In  which  he  lives?  Then  every  col- 
lege in  America  would  become  a  social  instru- 
ment lor  leadership. 


Lincoln's  CaH  ior  Fravcr 
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HON.  MARTIN  F.  S^aiH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19. 1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  desire  to  place  in  the  Record 
the  timely  editorial  which  was  publish.'  d 
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in  the  Sunday  School  Times.  October J24. 
1942.  I  intend  to  ask  permission  later  to 
also  insert  in  the  Record  the  proclan  a 
tion  recently  issued  by  President  Roo;e 
velt  designating  Thanksgiving  Day  snd 
New  Years  Day  as  days  of  natiopal 
prayer. 

The  editorial  referred  to  reads  as  lol- 
lows : 

LINCOLN  S  CALL  FOB  PEATEK 

Through  the  generous  gift  of  a  Chns'  ian 
woman,  the  Great  Commission  Prayer  League 
ha.<?  been  enabled  to  send  a  large  numbe  ■  cf 
telegrams  to  Federal  and  Stale  officials  lay- 
ing that  Christian  people  are  praying  for 
them,  and  u.'-^Uig  them  to  caU  for  special  days 
of  prayer  The  following  message  was  lent 
to  the  President: 

"De.\»  Ma  Presidint.  This  fellowship  prays 
for  ycu.  your  family.  Cabinet  members,  (cn- 
-..grese.  Judlciarv,  and  all  officials,  according  to 
I  Timothy  11.  May  God  direct  ycv  In 
view  of  serious  conditions  to  call  ancther 
day  of  prayer  with  sacrificial  halt  d\.  ring 
business  hours  to  recognize  God.  cur  only 
hope  of  peace  and  defense,  according  i  II 
Chronicles  vil:   14.    Letter  following." 

Among  others  who  received  telegrair. 
the  Honorable  Marttn  F  Smith.  Cci.^r 
man  from  the  State  of  Washington,  who  nap- 
pens  to  be  a  regular  reader  of  the  Su  iday 
School  Times.  As  a  result,  on  July  3i  i.  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Congres!  man 
SMrrH  made  the  following  addres-s,  whicl  was 
printed  In  the  Congression.il  Record: 
M  Speaker.  I  desire  to  p.ace  in  the 
c?z  I  -elegram  which  1  recently  received 
the  Great  Comm:sslon  Prayer  League  of 
c»go  In  1863  during  the  darkest  da 
the  Civil  W  J  period  not  unhke  th^ 
ent.  Abrah.w;:  L.:.coln  issued  a  m.T 
designating  a  day  of  national  prayer  a 
penlance.  He  uttered  wurd<!  f  w 
which  we  would  do  well  to  hPt-d  Hr 
example  for  the  Nation  which  we  »uu 
well  to  emulate  in  these  and  the  tryin? 
to  come.  I  also  li.s- r-  l..;  .:.  -  M  ;:• 
1863 

Chic.ico.  Ill  .  July  10   : 
In    a    recent    wire    to    the    Presidei. 
quoted    Abraham    Lincoln's    request    foi 
supporting  prayers  of  the  people  of  Gi  fl 
actual   Words   were:    "I  go  tu   a   grea*r: 
than    came    to   Washing!.  :  :    \>A 

pravers  of  God's  people  thr  i  ::  .  ~  icceed 
A  Biblical  quotation  apropos  of  this  appeal  is 
found  UJ  I  Chronicles,  chapter  5.  verses  19 
and  20.  It  says.  "They  cried  to  God  i  i  the 
battle  and  He  was  entreated  of  them,  because 
they  put  their  irxist  in  Him"  Will  you  not 
use  your  good  influence  to  promote  an  .Lllied 
Mattuna'  day  of  prayer "' 

mXAT  COMMISSI     N     :'K  V  '.  '  -l    :  i   ' 
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Abraham  Lincoln  s  mauUrsto  reads  as 
lows 
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inflicted  upon  us  for  our  presumptuous  sins 
to  the  needful  end  of  otir  national  reforma- 
tion as  a  whole  people. 

"We  have  been  the  recipients  of  the 
choicest  bounties  of  Heaven;  we  have  been 
preserved  these  many  years  In  peace  and 
prosperity:  we  have  grown  in  number,  wealth, 
and  power  as  no  other  nation  has  ever 
grown.      But  we  have  forgotten  God. 

•We  have  forgotten  the  gracious  Hand 
which  preserved  us  in  peace  and  multiplied 
and  enriched  and  strengthened  us,  and  we 
have  vainly  imagined,  in  the  deceltfulncss 
of  our  hearts,  that  all  thess  blessings  were 
produced  by  some  superior  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  our  own. 

■Intcxlcatcd  with  unbroken  success  v;e 
have  l)ecome  too  self-sufficient  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  redeeming  and  preserving  grace, 
too  proud  to  pray  to  the  God  who  made  us. 
It  behooves  us,  then,  to  humble  ourselves 
before  the  offended  Power,  to  confess  cur 
national  sins,  and  to  pray  for  clemency  and 
forgiveness. 

"Now,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  the 
request,  and  fully  concurring  in  the  views 
of  the  Senate,  I  do  by  this,  my  proclamation, 
designate  and  set  apart  Thursday,  the  30th 
day  of  AprU  1863.  as  a  day  of  national  hu- 
miliation, to  abstain  on  that  day  from  their 
ordinary  secular  pursuits,  and  to  unite  in 
their  several  places  of  public  worship  and 
devote  to  the  humble  discharge  of  the  reli- 
gious duties  proper  to  that  solemn  occasion. 
All  this  being  done  In  sincerity  and  truth, 
let  us  then  rest  humbly  In  the  hope  author- 
ized by  the  divine  teachings,  that  the  united 
cry  of  the  Nation  will  be  heard  on  high  and 
answered  with  blessings  no  less  than  the 
pardon  of  our  national  sins  and  the  restora- 
tion of  our  divided  and  suffering  country 
to  Its  former  happy  condition  of  unity  and 
peace." 

It  Is  a  cause  for  thanksgiving  that  Con- 
gressman Smith  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  and  spoke  out  clearly  on  the 
need  for  prayer;  and  that  there  are  such 
Christian  men  as  he  in  our  Government. 
But  they  are  In  the  minority,  and  they  need 
the  prayers  of  Christian  people  everywhere. 
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"Whereas  U«  Stnate  of  the  United  £ tatcs. 
d  recognltihg  the  supreme  rtUtliorliy 

a  I  tcowrnnient  of  Almighty  0<xl  m  oil 

the  nlT.'«ir*  of  men  and  nat.on*.  ba»  by  «  rrso- 
luiion  requejtcd  the  President  to  de:u 
and  eel  apart  a  day  of  national  pray- 
bumtllatlon.  and  whereas,  it  Is  the  <-. 
nations  as  well  as  of  men  to  own  t!. 
pendencc  upon  the  ever -ruling  power  c 
to  coniess  their  sins  and  transgressions  in 
hurib'.e  sonow.  yet  with  assured  hop«  that 
genuine  repentance  will  lead  to  mei  ,•  and 
pardon,  and  to  recognuce  the  sublime  •  '- 
announced  in  ;he  Holy  Scriptures  and  t 
by  all  history  'that  those  nations 
btaawd  whoae  Gv;d  :.-  'l..-  L  rrt  ' 

"And  inaamuch  ..-  w  k:.  'v  •'., 
Divine  Law  nations,  like  mdi'  . 
subjected  to  punishments  <\nd  c!-.  . 
In  this  world,  may  we  not  Just.\ 
the  4wf\il  cnlami'v  -^f  riv.  wnr  a 
rtesolatos  the  lane  i;;  <;.  be  i   ;     .i  ^ 
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Tuesday.  Sovcmbcr  24,  1942 

■'A  I  MAN     Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 

:  I.-  i:  ,  Committee  on  Small 
I  1:::  ;  ■  .ised  to  report  progress 
1:1  'h-'  ^  i::,ri  k^n  to  aid  small  business 
tnu\pn>e>,  F  -^-ilts  are  accumulating 
which  sho-.v  ,(  ieflnite  trend  toward 
spreading  the  work  to  as  many  small  in- 
dusL.;'^-  ;\nd  factories  as  unused  facilities 
are  :i .  .i.abje.  "Concrete  evidence  is  avall- 
ab:->  I 
?Pv  r.ci 
Plan', 
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governmental  agencies  are  re- 
o  the  spirit  of  the  Smaller  War 
rporation.  enacted  to  promote 
k  by  dividing  war  contracts  in 
•'',■■  :'-:ii3. 

.in  Liu  Holland,  of  the  Smaller 

:"i  Corporation,  has  succeeded 

\  ;;.i;  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 

.•\.:ry   M.r.iime  Commission,  and 


d' 


Treasury  Procurement  to  the  end  that 
they  are  working  to  one  common  pur- 
pose— to  place  more  war-material  con- 
tracts over  a  wider  territory  among  smal- 
ler manufacturing  plants. 

0RG.\NIZAT10N     PRACTICALLY     COMPLETE 

The  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation 
has  practically  completed  its  organization 
of  competent  engineers  and  management. 
These  experts  are  now  in  a  position  to 
show  small  manufacturers  how  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  article  needed  for  the  war 
effort.  It  has  obtained  a  list  of  small 
concerns  over  the  country  able  to  pro- 
duce certain  products,  and  is  now  in  a 
position  to  tell  the  Army,  Navy,  Maritime 
Commission,  and  Treasury  Procurement 
where  they  can  allot  contracts  with  the 
assurance  of  efficient  and  speedy  produc- 
tion. 

This  is  having  the  effect  of  increasing 
production  and  relieving  the  larger 
plants  which  could  not  hope  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  war  effort  without  some 
delay  owing  to  the  large  orders  involved. 
This  condition  is  now  being  rapidly 
changed  and  should  continue  to  improve 
as  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation 
organization  continues  to  improve  its 
contacts  with  manufacturers  throughout 
the  United  States. 

It  now  has  established  regional  offices 
in  12  regions  in  the  United  States,  and 
127  districts  equipped  with  competent 
engineers  and  men  who  know  production 
and  can  intelligently  advise  small  manu- 
facturers how  they  can  get  contracts 
for  certain  parts  used  in  connection  with 
war  machinery  of  one  kind  or  another 
after  putting  their  plants  in  proper  order 
to  do  this  work.  They  are  even  helped 
by  expert  advice  to  qualify. 

PROCtmiMENT  AGENCIES  COOPEKATING 

The  Army,  Navy,  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  Treasury  Procurement  have  es- 
tablished special  departments  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor- 
poration. Daily  contacts  are  maintained 
through  which  these  agencies  are  kept 
informed  where  they  can  obtain  produc- 
tion from  small  manufacturers.  This 
closer  cooperation  is  already  showing 
tangible  results.  Contracts  for  produc- 
tion having  a  long  time  to  run  are  being 
reduced  in  order  that  they  may  be  spread 
among  more  manufacturers. 

A  complete  working  agreement  has 
been  effected  with  the  War  Department 
through  the  support  of  Hon.  Henry  L. 
Slimson.  Secretary.  Directives  havo 
been  issued  by  the  various  departments 
of  the  War  Department  directing  full  co- 
operation in  advancing  the  program  to 
aid  smaller  companies  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation  Act, 

Lt.  Gen,  Brehon  Somervell,  command- 
ing Services  of  Supply  of  the  War  1)  - 
partment.  has  issued  a  directive  for  <iil 
Chiefs  of  Supply  Services  to  spread  fur- 
ther War  Department  purchasing  to 
smaller  business  concerns  when  consist- 
ent with  the  primary  mission  of  speed, 
quality,  and  quantity  and  informing  them 
it  is  desired  that  all  plann*ng  and  con- 
tracting officers  be  apprised  of  this  Intent 
and  make  every  effort  to  atta;::  '!i;<  l:  :. 
Maj.  Gen.  C.  L.  Corbin.  c  :i.in.i:.i:  ::!^' 
Quartei  master  Corps,  issued 
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to  all  11  Quartermaster  depots,  in  which 
he  made  these  specific  statements: 

It  may  be  necessary  that  we  go  so  far  as  to 
limit  or  even  reduce  the  volume  of  business 
now  being  done  by  certain  contractors,  with 
the  Idea  of  spreading  this  reduction  among 
a  larger  number  of  smaUer  Industries.  Also, 
it  may  be  found  desirable  to  take  certain 
business  out  of  certain  plants  capable  of 
producing  a  more  intricate  product  and 
placing  the  more  simple  designs  in  the 
smaUer  and  less  well -equipped  plants. 

Brig,  Gen.  W.  II  Harrison.  Director  of 
Procurement  of  the  Army,  in  issuing  in- 
structions regarding  ;  h<  Murray-Patman 
Small  Business  Ac*  ar. d  in  its  support, 
said  this: 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  Service  Chiefs 
be  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  coopera- 
tion with  Mr.  Holland  In  this  work.  A  sin- 
cere desire  should  exist  to  give  Mr.  Holland 
and  his  field  engineers  every  possible  assist- 
ance in  placing  work  with  small  plants.  The 
wording  of  the  act  referred  to  above  Indicates 
a  definite  intent  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
supply  war  production  work  to  small  plants 
In  order  to  prevent  liquidation  and  failure 
of  these  small  organizations. 

Another  branch  of  thp  W  r  D-:  1:*- 
ment  Ordnance  Depart nvn;,  tli:  ..-'1 
I.  H  Canipbell.  Jr.,  major  general,  cliief 
ul  ordnance,  has  thi^  to  say  in  his  state- 
ment on  the  subj'Li  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act: 

The  Importance  of  maintaining  the  busi- 
ness structure  of  the  Nation  is  understood 
clearly,  especially  a.<;  this  applies  to  the  small 
and  medium-sized  Industry.  The  Ordnance 
I>epartment  has  given  this  policy  careful  .  - 
tentlon  for  many  montlis  and  the  fact  iLu*. 
Congress  and  the  administration  have  passed 
the  Small  Business  Act  will  serve  to  double 
our  efforts  in  respect  to  giving  even  greater 
support  to  this  t3rpe  of  Industry. 

In  carrying  out  the  principles  as  expressed 
by  Congress,  full  cooperation  by  the  materiel 
operating  branches  i.s  essential  and  must  be 
forthcoming. 

1  l.e  Maritime  C'  rrimission  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  forv.-  :-rt  rrovcmcnt  of  assist- 
ing small  busin-  -  cntpr prise.".  W.  H. 
Lalley,  special  assistant  *  R-  :*:  Acmiral 
E  ?  L-nd  Chnin-an  of  th.  C  ::,ni:-'^ion, 
::i  an  as.:  ■■•t:;' :i;  w.ll.  \.h>  tir^iliCT  War 
Plants  Co:pfr.i'!n",  Division  of  ti:-;  ^V::r 
Production  Boaid,  ir.ak*^^^  this  ciifinite 
proposal  of  full  cocp-  :,.t.on: 

Bach  d^Mutment  or  commission  Is  to  sub- 
mit to  the  SmalUv  w  ir  Plants  Division  a  list 
of  requirements  i  :  ^  .  :..ble  items  for  which 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Division  will  aMcmpt 
to  find  competent  souitrea  of  supply.  The 
delivery  requirements  of  these  Items  should 
be  such  as  to  allow  the  Smaller  War  Plant* 
Division  a  reasonable  time  to  search  for 
sources.  In  addition  thr  r>  •  .-  ment  and 
Commission  shall,  fn  r.  \:va<  •  ;.::.•■  furnish 
the  Division  with  copie.<;  of  thiir  supply  pro- 
gram, from  which  the  Dlvl.slon  may  select 
Items  which  It  believes  to  be  suitable  for 
placement  under  prime  contracts  with  facili- 
ties of  Its  selection.  After  such  selection  Is 
made,  the  Division  shall  consult  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  (War)  or  Ccm- 
mlsslon.  as  the  case  niiv  bf  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  an  agreem*  ;.*  1.?  t<>  the  practica- 
bility of  using  the  sources  selected. 

The  maxln  urn  prsslble  subcontracting  to 
smaller  firms  w..;  uc  used  by  the  Department 
and  Commission  on  articles  that  must  because 
of  complexity,  size,  or  other  reasou  be  awarded 
to  1. ■:.•':'■  v'l'  i:;.zaticn3. 


The  Navy  Department  is  also  commit- 
ted to  a  policy  of  cooperation  in  extend- 
ing contracts  to  small  factories.  In  an 
agreement  between  Capt.  Walter  A.  Buck. 
Supply  Corps,  and  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation,  it  is  stated: 

The  Navy  Department  recognizes  the  nec- 
essity for  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from 
the  maximum  practical  use  of  small  war 
plants  and  will  utilize,  and  will  cooperate 
with,  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Division  to  this 
end.  The  Smaller  War  Plants  Division  recog- 
nizes the  primary  responsibility  and  author- 
ity of  tlie  Navy  Department  in  the  placement 
of  contracts. 

The  Navy  Department  will  submit  to  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Division,  from  time  to 
time,  Elatements  of  requirements  of  suitable 
Items  for  which  the  assistance  of  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Division  is  desired  in  finding  com- 
petent sources  of  supply.  The  delivery  re- 
quirements of  these  items  will  be  such  as  to 
allow  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Division  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  search  for  sources.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Navy  Department  will  afford  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Division  the  opportunity 
to  inspect  requisitions  in  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing items  which  the  Division  believes  to  be 
suitable  for  placement  under  prime  contracts 
with  facilities  of  its  selection.  After  such 
selection  Is  made,  the  Division  shall  consult 
with  representatives  of  the  Navy  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  an  agreement  as 
to  the  practicability  of  using  sources  selected. 

It  is  further  agreed  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment that  the  maximum  possible 
subcontracting  to  smaller  firms  will  be 
used  by  the  Navy  Department  on  articles 
thnt  must,  becausf^  of  complexity,  size,  or 
( t:.t  r  reason,  be  .r-v  wd  d  to  large  organ- 
izations. 

SALESMAN    FOR    bM-llLi-H    MANVFArrrRFRS 
wrXHOUT    COST 

Thus,  one  of  thf^  c'lief  complaints  that 
have  been  rt"?i'-t>  r*  d  by  small  mauaufac- 
turcrs  that  tl:  y  l.ave  been  unable  to  get 
contracts  for  the  reason  that  wtv  :-.  they 
learn  of  requirements  of  g ,-.•  ;  :;n.ental 
agencies  the  contracts  ha\>  b-  -  ::  ;  aced. 
As  will  b'  n'-iicd,  the  Sma!!'  i  W.u  Piants 
Corporation  is  now  givm  "d  r.u-onable 
Xiiv.''  tv'  -■■H!''h  for  sources'"  id  1  :oduction. 
In  oilier  words,  the  Smaller  Wit  Plants 
Corporation  is  now  acting,  in  tt!  ct,  as 
salesman  for  small  manufacturers  over 
the  cou!  t: 
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ing  their  problems  not  only  with  respect 
to  ability  and  facility  to  produce  war  ma- 
terials but  to  give  free  expressioYi  of  their 
troubles  in  getting  contracts  and  others 
In  presenting  their  difficulties  with  re- 
spect to  various  other  matters  such  as 
price-control  difficulties,  reports,  and  so 
forth.  The  Committee  on  Small  Business 
believes  it  will  obtain  much  valuable  data 
for  further  study. 

Contributing  to  improvement  which 
may  be  expected  in  protecting  small  busi- 
nesses affected  by  the  war  effort,  is  the 
fact  that  thpfp  were  observers  in  attend- 
ance f:  '  ^Va-^hington  of  the  Navy. 
Arms',  Maritime  Commission,  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation.  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  and  'la  I  d  :  il  Trade 
Commission.  In  this  v,  ay  lh*^y  iiave  been 
able  to  learn  at  first  hand  some  of  the 
local  problems  with  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  become  acquainted.  The  belief 
prevails  that  this  should  assist  in  know- 
ing more  intimately  the  problems,  and 
aid  Washington  Government  agencies  in 
better  handling  the  situation  with  respect 
to  small  business. 

NEW    FOfcMtJLA    FOR    WHOLESALERS    AND 
RSTATT.TCBS 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
recently  presented  a  new  formula  for 
whoicsalers  and  retailers  on  which  to 
base  their  ceiling  prices,  and  overcome 

the    advr.rc"    in    pfier-    f"    distributors 

which  had  been  rati mt:-  sqiiet/es.  This 
formula  auLomaiitudy  tai-a  >  >„.;e  of  in- 
creased coqv  3Q  a  y  :■!;■:,' a.:,  nairk-up 
Is  provioeri.  "ll:--  \hyj:'S  a.  ;■(>?■  (ii:;c  to 
typf!  01  ff^od^  and  \r'l\:ir.'  oi  d'-;  ladtitnrs 
Thcrf'  a;-''  ft'.*-  c\.\-s.^:r,\uo'--.<  bt'?;nn.ne 
with  ind- iT'nd* 'tt  pi"!'"!-  ;i.r.an!^  ;-ales 
under  $20, Ono  annaad\  {<■<  ditT-'  r'da,d-:'> 
and  chains  w:'l-i  na  t*  'ha.n  $250  f)00  sa.fs. 
The  margin  cd"  mark-at)  d:f!''r-  acro:-ding 
to  volume.  Sntali'-r  C':s:*a-  -A'.f  c.\'"n  a 
somewhat  be  "  •  r  p'"'r  >  ■  i  r:  t ':  ■■:•■■  t  h  -  n  id-:: 
stores  vath  rrticii  lauvr  saa=s,  "Id.''  i)cr- 
centage  is  graatia'-d  d':->vn\\ard  a>  \  ol- 
ume  of  .sales  m;  u    - 
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Id.ir  :  -la  y  w  iuimula  this  la^-  V-ai 
chi.n-' d  in.  11  croups  of  food  iiroa  icts. 
Through  this  method  retailers  c.n  :•  ad- 
lly  adjust  their  pric'^'^  based  di  h.m.er 
casts  without  -:■  b  '  ■  to  Office  of  Price 
Administration  or  ti  :e  i'lnd  rdri^es. 
d'bis  has  proven  ii'.l;j:in  ar-a  L,t-  i,n:pli- 
!aa  :b  c  dTiculties  on  these  groups.  It 
'r\^:  :  n  b.ovvevcr,  app-y  to  all  food  and 
K.u.:t;y  items  as  ye'  btit  Is  more  satis- 
factory than  the  in.aa.  '^..n.  i. :  Man^di 
cedinf"  prices. 
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Another  Government  agency  is  c  is- 
playmg  marked  interest  in  distribut  ng 
business  to  smaller  companies  around  he 
country.  The  Government  Printing  Of 
flee  up  to  last  week  placed  orders  v^ih 
7.356  printing  establishments  with 
printing  contracts  :a  139  cities  and  to 
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ation. 
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Address  of  Dr.  Edmundo  Mirandi  Jor 
President  of  the  Brazilian  Bar  A 
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M:    <L"MNERS  ' 
under  leave  to  ex' 
Record   I  irc!';r|^' 
speech     :  D: 
president  of 
tion.  at  th^  j<  .r:' 
American  B  i:   A 
eral    Ba:    .-\  --<  ^  ■■ 
H"'"l    N  ■■••  :;-.Dt'i- 

L):-   Ja:  i.i..  is  one  '"'i 
of  America.     At  this  ' 
himself  to  the  comrr-.-r.ca':). 
Ing  of  unifying  the  lawTers  of  the  Atner- 
Icaii   in   a   great   fraternal   organizijtion 
dedicated  to  the  winning  of  this  war 
preserving  the  sovereignty  of  our  re 
tive     nations     against     whoever 
threaten   that  sovereignty   or   the 
exercise   of    their   international    rights 
Dr.  Jordao's  address  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen   torn 
Ing  by  airplane  yesterday  from  Rio  de  Jai  eiro 
It   was   only   alter   arriving   la    Washington. 
wh;ch  can  be  considered  not  only  the  Cj  pital 
cf  the  United  States  of  America  tut  a]  so  of 
the  whole  world  at  this  time  of  war.  t|iat  I 
Knew  with  surprl'^e  for  myself  that  I  had 
honc.-ed  as  one  cf  the  guest  speakers  ai 
Joint   luncheon   of    the   Inter-American 
Association  and  the  Federal  Bar  Assoc ic 

Naturally.   I   have   considered    this 
sion  of  my   name  as  president  of  the 
rilian  Bar   Association  to  be  an  honoi 
only  for  myself  but  especially  for  the 
riUan    lawyers    and    also    for    my 
Nevertheless  I  have  taken  due  cc:.- 
«jf  my  great  responsibility  In  mak;.  .; 
•with    my    insufficient   and    bad    EngUsl: 
fore  such  prominent  colleagues  and  p 
aht.es  cf  the  United  States  and  of  the 
countries  of   the   .\mencas.     The   her. 
Inviter  told  me  In  friendly  advice 
to  diminish   my   apprehension,   that     i 
an  iulormal  speech 
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The  difficulties  have  continued,  because 
yesterday  I  had  a  full  day  with  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  was  with  the  Institute  on  the 
Law  of  our  American  Neighbors  and  after- 
ward until  midnight  was  again  with  the 
•  :•  cutive  committee.  Consequently  I  did 
i.wt  have  one  moment  yesterday  to  spend 
on  another  matter,  nor  to  do  my  duty  in 
going  to  the  Brazilian  Embassy  to  pay  my 
visit  to  our  Ambassador.  Carlos  Martins 
Perelra  e  Sousa.  Only  this  morning  have  I 
found  a  few  moments  to  think  about  my 
speech  and  to  write  these  few  lines. 

Thirsting  about  all  these  difficulties.  I 
realize  as  a  Brazilian  that  at  a  gathering 
of  our  brothers  of  the  Americas,  It  is  prefer- 
able to  speak  with  the  heart  in.stead  o'  the 
head;  and  then  it  becomes  easier  to  say 
!!omethlng  concerning  the  friendship  between 
Lrizil  and  the  United  States. 

More  than  a  century  ago  our  countries 
fixed  their  policy  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
this  friendship  by  all  means,  without  any 
Incident  during  this  long  period.  Proclaim- 
ing our  Independence  as  a  sovereign  coun- 
try, the  United  States  recognized  Immediately 
our  self-government  as  an  empire  separated 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal.  Since  then. 
during  120  years,  cur  two  nations  have 
walked  together  in  the  way  of  friendship, 
with  cur  shoulders  Joined  and  the  hand  of 
one  grasped  in  the  hand  of  the  other. 

When  the  United  States  entered  Into  the 
first  great  war  in  1917.  attacked  by  the 
treason  of  Germany.  Brazil  spontaneously, 
through  Its  democratic  S?cretary  of  State 
NUo  Pecanha.  with  the  approval  of  President 
Wenceslao  Braz.  immediately  sent  to  our 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  Domlcio  da 
Gama.  a  note  giving  him  Instructions  to 
communicate  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  Secretary  of  State 
Mr  Lansing,  that  as  his  brother  in  North 
America  was  at  war.  Brazil  would  fight  by  its 
side,  suffering  all  the  difficulties  and  taking 
all  the  risks  of  the  same  war. 

Now.  again  we  fight  together  against  the 
=ame  enemy,  and  just  2  days  before  I  left 
Rio  de  Janeiro  cur  President  Getullo  Vargas, 
peaking  for  the  Brazilian  people  in  the 
.Municipal  Theater  there,  said  that  the  sur- 
pr  se  attack  suffered  by  our  traditional  friends 
of  the  United  States  has  caused  our  participa- 
•:on  in  the  conflict.  We  have  mobilized  all 
Brazilians  and  we  are  ready  to  fight  on  two 
fronts,  not  only  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try but  also  abroad,  cooperating  by  all  means 
possible  with  the  noble  Nation  of  the  United 
Slates.  And  now  before  the  arrival  of  the 
American  troops  in  North  Africa,  Brazil  has 
given  Its  entire  approval  and  solidarity  to 
the  military  action  of  President  Roosevelt, 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  farces, 
because  Brazil  has  considered  that  It  was  an 
effort  for  American  insurance  especially  for 
our  country,  and  President  Vargas  concludes 
with  these  expressive  words: 

•'At  this  moment  of  such  great  significance 
I  wish  to  turn  my  thought  to  the  Brazilian 
people,  to  the  anonymous  mass  of  its  cities 
and  cam.ps,  and  to  say  that  we  are  in  a 
decisive  fight,  in  which  the  destiny  of  civiliza- 
tion is  at  stake.  We  must  rely  upon  the 
prophetic  voice  cf  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the 
greater  leader  of  the  American  continent, 
with  the  certainty  that  this  war  is  not  to 
guarantee  privileges  or  to  protect  monopolies, 
but  to  establish  a  peace  with  Justice  and  to 
assure  to  all  a  better  life,  subordinating  In- 
dividual advantages  to  the  public  good  " 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  Brazil 
and  the  United  States,  together  with  all  our 
Allies,  will  defend  with  our  respective  mili- 
tary forces  and  our  economic  resources  as 
well,  net  only  In  the  Americas  but  in  the 
world,  the  principles  of  the  free  nations  and 
the  democratic  ideal  that  should  exist  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  earth. 


Delavs  ot  Ail'vin\,>tra!a>n  Have  Caused 
CriLica!  Fi..tl  Oil,  (.asoime.  and  Rubber 
Crises  Throughout  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Ht)N   CHARLE^  R.  CLASON 

'.t        .M..^S.\l-  il   u    --51-  i    !.■> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1942 

Mr.  CLASON.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  cannot  under- 
stand the  seemingly  unjust  and  inequi- 
table rationing  program  which  is  being 
carried  into  effect  in  regard  to  their  fuel 
oil.    They  cannot  understand  why  this 
great  problem,  which  was  brought  to  the 
administration's  attention  more  than  a 
year  ago.  has  not  been  handled  in  a  more 
businesslike  and  efficient  manner.    They 
know   that  in   May   1939  Congress   au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  $100,000,- 
000,  to  buy  critical  items  such  as  rubber 
in  order  that  stock  piles  might  be  main- 
tained in  preparation  for  hostilities  in 
the  Far  East.    I  was  1  of  the  10  con- 
ferees who  agreed  that  this  sum  should 
be  made  available.    The  law  was  passed 
and  the  money  was  arailable  to  the  Ad- 
ministration which  failed  to  spend  all  of 
it  and  thereby  contributed  to  the  scar- 
city of  natural  rubber  following  cur  en- 
trance into  the  war  in  December  1941. 
The  American  public  was  fully  aware  of 
the   likelihood   that   our   transportation 
facilities  for  petroleum  products  would 
be  upset  because  of  the  wars  in  Europe 
and  Asia  even  though  we  did  not  enter 
the  present  World  War.    Congress  passed 
a  law  to  facilitate  the  construction,  ex- 
tension, or  completion  of  interstate  petro- 
leum pipe  lines  related  to  national  de- 
fense  and   to  promote  interstate   com- 
merce which  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  July  30.  1941.    Under  this  legis- 
lation, the  President  was  authorized  to 
construct  such  pipe  lines  anywhere  he 
wished   in   the   United   States.    Unfor- 
tunately, no  action  was  taken  under  this 
law  for  more  than  a  year  although  it 
showed  plainly  the  policy  which  the  Con- 
gress wished  the  Administration  to  pur- 
sue in  order  to  relieve  the  very  difficulties 
which  have  now  arisen. 

Together  with  practically  every  Sena- 
tor and  Congressman  from  the  17  States 
where  gasoline  rationing  is  now  carried 
on,  I  have  frequently  and  persistently 
requested  different  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  which  have  been  entrusted 
different  phases  of  this  great  problem  to 
take  action  which  woulC  cause  more  pe- 
troleum products  to  be  available  to  these 
States.  I  have  reported  my  efforts  from 
time  to  time  to  my  constituents,  setting 
forth  that,  in  my  opinion,  Nation-wide 
rationing  of  petroleum  products  should 
have  started  months  ago  in  order  that 
tank  cars  might  have  brought  the  sur- 
plus gasoline  now  so  badly  needed  to  the 
east  coast  during  the  summertime.  Un- 
fortunately tank-car  diversion  did  not 
start  soon  enough  and  the  required  num- 
ber of  cars  were  not  made  available  until. 
I  fear,  too  late.    Certainly  we  have  not 
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the  surplus  stocks  of  petroleum  products 
on  the  east  coast  tod  -.  a  liich  we  should 
have  under  war  condiUuiis  at  the  start 
of  winter. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
now  caused  rationing  card^  to  house- 
holders for  fuel  oil  to  b  d:-inbuted  in 
Massachusetts.  T'l-  ;;i:.i:  ;;ients  are 
based  on  a  formula  whitii  Mr.  Leon  Hen- 
derson may  believe  to  be  sound,  but 
which  in  actual  practice  is  most  unjvi^^t 
as  applied  to  particular  household-  I 
have  brought  different  complaints  to  the 
attention  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. I  am  told  that  reductions  rang- 
ing from  40  to  70  percent  below  the 
amount  of  fuel  oil  reported  to  be  con- 
sumed during  last  winter  in  the  same 
house  may  be  due  to  the  failure  to  have 
weather  stripping  or  double  windows  or 
tight  roofs,  or  to  too  Iwch  ceilings,  or  for 
any  one  of  a  number  oi  other  reasons. 
The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
agreed  to  send  an  inspector  from  their 
regional  ofSce  in  Boston  to  Springfield  to 
check  on  such  protests  as  have  arisen  in 
that  area. 

Every  American  wi.^h.es  to  win  ihis  war 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  to  con- 
tribute his  share  of  the  sacrifice  which 
may  be  necessary  in  order  that  rur  boys 
may  return  home  victorious  and  w  ;li  as 
few  casualties  as  possible  bu;   iv    .-  <  r.- 
titled  to  have  the  problem  v, h:ch   ha> 
arisen  out  of  fuel  oil  handled  in  an  efifl- 
cient  manner  by  the  administration  in 
Washington.    He  is  entitled  to  have  some 
one  person  in  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion of  fuel  oil  who  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  carrying  out  of  a  definite  pro- 
gram, well  conceived  and  properly  re- 
lated to  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces. 
Today  we  have  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, Mr.  Ncl.son,  Mr.  Dui     Mr.  Ickcs. 
Mr.  Eastman,  and  prooaoly  many  others 
besides  the  heads  of  the  armed  forces  all 
acting  to   accomplish   .'^ix-rial    purposes 
sought  by  each  of  them  but  without  any 
one  person,  other  than  the  President,  to 
check  on  the  efficiency  of  the  handling  of 
the  entire  subject  matter. 

In  an  editorial  m  ilv^  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  November  23,  1942,  a 
newspaper  which  has  been  most  favor- 
able to  the  administration  in  the  past. 
we  find  these  two  paragraphs  which  show 
clearly  that  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  matter  know  that  Congress  has 
placed  enough  laws  on  the  statute  books 
and  has  given  to  the  administration  all 
the  powers  necessary  for  this  ::  LK  rr:  lo 
have  been  administered  prop  ;iy  inor.ih.s 
ago  and  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
present  crisis  belongs  to  the  administra- 
tion. Likewise,  it  i';  for  the  administra- 
tion to  act  imni  d:u'ely  to  remedy  the 
present  chaot if  ,:  d  t  fi;  •  d  Iv.ndling  of 
this  problem  in  i  ;di'  i  ;,  <;  d  human 
suffering  and  a  possible  .seriou.>  break- 
down in  the  delivery  of  munition'^  of  \v.v 
and  .supplies  to  our  armed  forces  di;:  i.g 
the  coming  months.  These  paragraphs 
are  as  follows: 

The  assertion  by  a  responsible  Government 
official  that  the  planless  handling  of  the  fuol- 
oU  problem  may  result  Ui  freezing  tempera- 
tures In  many  eastern  homes  this  winter 
com*,'-  as  a  -■.rpr;.'^  and  n.'^  scmeth:r.p  of  a 
choc  k 

.\>-\.:nimg  the  latest  warning  to  be  well 
loui.ut-d,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  facing 


this  fuel-oU  problem.  Tlie  F:t>:  v  :11  be  In 
the  grip  of  severe  weather  in  a  few  more 
weeks,  and  the  oil-using  public  should  not  be 
subjected  to  unnecessary  suffering  because  of 
any  failure  to  nvest  someone  with  the  au- 
thority and  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  It 
that  maximim  supplies  are  made  available. 
This  s  <>  matter  which  nisls  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  It  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  no 
further  delay  in  taking  the  steps  which  seem 
plainly  indicated. 

The  latest  information  which  I  have 
received  relative  to  plans  to  remedy  the 
present  situation  is  not  reassuring.    It 
sli-  w^    a   ;-!i,r:i    of   defeat   in   those  who 
Eh'jidu  bt'  lii.'d  wdih  plans  for  augment- 
ing the  present  supplies  going  forward  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.    I  am  told  by  the 
Office  of  the  Petroleum  Coordinator  for 
NaticMi:  Dt  i-n.se  that  even  if  petroleum 
products    art    rationed    on    D'T<'mb*"r    1 
throughout  the  Nation,  \  ly  lev   ac:;.- 
tionai  tank  c    ■    v.;!  be  released  for  use  in 
trani-poit.iig   p^;roleum  products  to  the 
States  now  rationed.    Fifteen  percent  of 
the  tank  cars  in  this  tnu;-  are  now  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  d'  n  ■  ..: .     It  is  poor 
policy  to  use  one  in  a  :\\.:n  a-  ihe  train 
must  stop  at  th<  n^aiPst  siding  if  one  of 
them  gets  out  ef  urdvr.    A'ready  the.se 
tank  cars,  due  to  their  condition  and  for 
other    reasons,    are    actually    bringing 
100.000  less  barrels  daily  into  the  ra- 
tioned area.    Further,  the  needs  of  the 
armed  services  are  requiring  more  and 
more    transportation    facilities    for    the 
petroleum  products  w'hich  they  require, 
thereby  taking  away  from  civilian  needs. 
I  think  all  Americans  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  huge  new  pipe  line  from 
Texas  to  Illinois  would  help  the  situation 
greatly  when  it  is  placed  in  operation  in 
Jai.uary  or  FebT-u;=. 'v  cf  lax;  year.     I  do 
i;oi  understand  ihai  \-  ;i'_:!  :i  is  in  opera- 
tion a  promise  can  be  made  that  it  will  be 
used  entirely  fm  (;\;:i.Tn  purposes.    The 
authorities  ;.pp:ii' n' dy   do  not   consider 
the  second-hand  pipe  line  now  being  put 
across  Florida  to  be  of  any  real  gain, 
because  it  is  quite  small. 

I  suggested  ilai  ;).';haps  some  tankers 
might  be  sent  unaer  heavy  convoy  of 
■warships  to  Atlantic  harbors  to  carry  any 
reserve  stocks.  I  was  told  that  no  tanker 
for  such  purposes  can  in  all  probability 
be  made  available.  Undoubtedly,  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  of  New  England, 
and  of  the  Atlantic  coast  must  carry 
tlirough  this  winter  with  less  fuel  oil  than 
they  need  to  Ivat  tlv^r  homes.  Those 
who  have  coal  lurnL:  -.  I  am  told,  will  be 
more  fortunate  as  coal  supplies  will  be 
made  available.  This  fuel  crisis  which 
is  now  coming  to  a  head  on  the  Atlantic 
scab.uid  :.:in  p'vb.aps  in  some  of  the 
otiit'i  ul.!  Lbiein  Slates  requires  far  greater 
consideration  and  far  abler  management 
on  the  part  of  ir.<-  administration  than 
it  has  as  yet  r>  •  •  •  d  Thi>^  i'^  one  prob- 
lem to  the  nv  ii.ic-nvni  vi  which  the 
ablest  America::  ::a:r'  ;  :  :  ;;-h  duties, 
should  be  appo;nita  w;ih  a.,  necessary 
power  and  control.  Methods  must  be  un- 
dertaken immediately  to  furnish  relief 
to  those  householders  to  whom  the 
formula  for  rationing  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Admini-tra':nn  '-as  proved  inequi- 
table. In  odf"-  ibat  tilt  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  I  p.  :.d  Slates  may  under- 
stand the  pi\;bitin  of  the  people  of 
western  Massachusetts,  I  close  herewiin 


Wivb;  a  iRV.  ;u.per  article  from  the 
Sprmgiitld  \'..v=.)  Union  of  Fricav 
November  20. 1M2.  1  have  receiv-  ^.  ■  ;  v 
personal  letters  In  which  the  ccir.j  is 
set  forth  are  just  as  difficult  to  under- 
stand as  some  of  those  in  the  following 
newspaper  article: 

FtncL  Oil  Aixowanck  Much  Below  Last  Years 
Usage — Rationing  Book  Holders  Discoveb 
Ctrrs  From  40  to  70  Percent  Undfu  I'.'i: 

Cries  of  anguish  that  should  have  b  '  ;: 
audible  as  far  away  as  the  Office  of  Price  A:.^ 
ministration  in  Washington  were  up  all  over 
the  city  last  night  as  users  of  fuel  oil  obuined 
their  new  rationing  books  and  discovered 
they  have  been  cut  down  from  4o  to  70  per- 
C3nt  from  what  they  used  last  year. 

MANY    APPEALS    E-XPECTED 

Some  persons  were  so  disturbed  over  the 
ration  they  received  that  they  telephoned 
this  newspaper  to  say  they  did  not  see  how 
they  possibly  could  get  through  the  winter. 
It  was  evident  that  many  supplementary  ap- 
peals will  be  made  to  the  Springfield  Ration- 
ing Board. 

One  of  these  wlia  suf!c;!Ci  a  67-percent  re- 
duction was  Oscar  E.  Carlson,  of  19  Roosevelt 
Avenue  who  has  a  six-room  cottage  in  which 
he  burned  2.211  gallons  of  oil  last  year.  He 
figures  that  his  ration  book  allows  him  only 
720  gallons  of  fuel  oil  until  September  30 
of  next  year.  His  family  includes  two  chil- 
dren of  school  age. 

Another  man  who  used  2.4C0  gallons  of  oil 
last  year  to  heat  a  nine-room  house  said  he 
is  being  allowed  only  1.300  gallons  under  the 
rationing  system,  an  amount  he  ordinarily 
would  use  by  the  1st  of  January. 

A  man  who  has  a  six-room  house  in  which 
his  aged  mother  who  Is  not  in  good  health 
is  a  resident  has  found  his  allotment  cut 
from  the  1.700  gallons  he  burned  last  year 
to  1.060  gallons.  He  has  a  regular  oil  furnace 
which  cannot  be  converted  to  coal  and  he 
was  at  his  wits'  ends  last  night  to  know  what 
to  do. 

One  West  Springfield  householder  who  uses 
range  oil  in  a  kitchen  stove  and  a  f  ront-rocon 
space  heater  and  who  biu-ned  800  gallons 
last  winter  found  his  ration  entitled  him  only 
to  450  gallons.  He  has  two  small  children. 
He  said  his  neighbor  who  has  no  chUdreu 
was  cut  only  from  900  to  685  gallons. 

SELDOM  TREATED  ALIKE 

Under  the  formula  supplied  by  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  and  used  as  a 
basis  for  figuring  fuel-oil  allotments  in  this 
city,  It  was  apparent  that  seldom  were  two 
neighbors  treated  alike.  One  man  in  the 
Hill  section  said  his  ration  book  provided 
only  60  percent  of  what  he  used  last  year 
while  his  next-door  neighbor  got  70  percent 
and  so  It  was  tliroughout  the  city  because 
of  the  many  factors  involved  In  the  formula. 

Surprisingly  enough,  there  was  very  little 
commotion  in  any  of  the  Junior  high  schools 
where  the  oil-rationing  books  were  distrib- 
uted late  yesterday  afternoon  and  until  9 
last  night  and  where  the  same  process  will 
go  on  today  from  4  ;  ^'  p  m.  It  v  .-  u... 
the  receiver  of  the  :■  ;  k  got  homi  ..:.u  Lo- 
ured out  the  value  ,f  the  coupons  that  he 
hit  tho  ceiling. 

On  one  side  of  the  so-called  book  are  the 
coupons  of  "unit"  value.  At  present  the  unin 
has  been  placed  at  10  gallons  but  It  is  sub ' 
)ect  to  change  by  the  Office  !  Pice  Ad- 
ministration. On  the  oUier  sua  :  Uie  bock 
are  coupons  of  definite  value  in  5-gallon 
or  1-gallon  denominations  and  known  as  the 
"small  change"  coupons.  They  are  provided 
to  facilitate  the  purchasing  of  odd  amounts 
of  fuel  oil. 

Most  of  the  persons  obtaining  the   books 

apparently  did  not  realize  what  each  coupon 

of  tmit  value  is  worth  and  after  they  reached 

home    n  any    t^'lephoued    this   newspaper    to 
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L.itnbutlon   c:   tlie   rationing 
held  I'p  In  «.imo  instances  by  the 
(  applied  lor  the  book^ 

I  :  -r   them    in    the   beg 

When  they  lacked  notes  authorizing 
of  the  books  and  s.gned  by  the  ongi 
p!lcant.  the  school  teachers  in  charge 
distribution  had  to  refuse  delivery. 

SOUE  COMPLAINING 

There  was  some  complaining  but  the 
ers  pointed  out  that  notice  had  beei 
to  the  public  to  bring  notes  cX  aut 
and  they  also  noted  it  was  only  for 
tectlon  of  the  public  that  the  strict 
followed.     It  was  far  better  for  an  a 
to  have  to  make  two  trips  to  the 
finally  get  his  rationing  book  than  tc 
and  find  It  had  been  given  to  some  i 
they  contended. 

There  were  crowds  of  several 
eons  at  each  of   the  junior  high 
lore  4  in   the  afternoon  when  the 
tion  of  the  books  opened.     During 
evening   other   crowds   also   were   evi 
ecme  cf  the  schools  but  seldom  did 
have  to  wait  longer  than  an  hour. 

While   school   department   employ 
In  chaige  of  the  registration,   tailor 
distribution  of  the  books,  it  was  em 
by  their  leaders  that  they  had  nothi 
with  determination  cf  the  formula 
the  individual  rations  were  fixed 
mula  was  sent  hero  by  the  OiT.ce  of 
niInist:atlon. 

No  figures  were  available  on  the 
reduction  that  the  rationing  system 
but  U  appeared  to  be  between  30  to 
cent.  The  school  employees  merely 
ured  the  formula  and  had  not  atte 
tabulate  any  percentage 

The  formula  gave  consideration  to 
of  rooms  to  be  heated,  number  that 
closed  cfT,  area  cf  the  necessary  rcorrls 
ber   cf   persons  and  children   in   the 
gallons   of  fuel   oil   used   last   year 
water  was  heated  for  domestic  pvir 
other  factors. 

Where  gross  inequity  ia  evident,  it 
main  for  the  Springfield  Rationing 
make  any  changes  in  the  oil  rations 
It  was  said  by  the  school  oSScials 
their  part  of  the  Job  will  be  comple 
th«  last  cf  the  fuel  bocks  has  been 
utcd. 
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mark-^  in  the  Hf  ■  r'j    I  :!.v:iii> 
?owing  editorial  from  the  Endioo' 
Bulletin: 

n.\t:onal   casoune   rationin^ 

Out    in    the    Midwest    there    has 
terrific   hullabaloo  about   gasoline 
and.  for  unexplained  reasons,  ratio 
cept  in  the  eastern  States,  has  l)eer 
until  Decemoer    1 

There  is  even  talk  (and  lets  hope 
more    than   talk)    that  rationing  in 
mainder  of  the  Nation  may  be  deh 
beyond  December   1.  which  was  set 
tension  cf  the  original  November  : 

This    is   an   opportunity   for   C  • 
X&wiN  ARTHtu  Hall  and  oth^r    ^• 
tlves  and  Senators  from  the  Ea;t,  ; 
THuable  ccntributien  to  the  war 
merely  seclioually  but  nationally. 
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The  Bariich  Com;nittee  report  called  fcr 
Nation-wide  rationing  of  gasoline  and  the 
equivalent  cf  mUeage  rationing  of  both  tires 
and  gasoline  in  an  effort  to  keep  necessary 
automobiles  on  the  rocd. 

Rubber  Director  William  M.  Jeffers  and 
OClce  of  Price  Administration  Administrator 
Leon  Henderson  jointly  set  November  22  as 
the  date  for  Nation-wide  gasoline  rationing 
to  go  into  effect,  but  Jeffers  has  said  that 
pressure  cf  MidweJt  interests  caused  the 
9-day  delay. 

Whatever  the  reasons  are  It  is  faulty  think- 
ing, in  rur  opinion.  The  East  faces  reduc- 
tion cf  1  gallon  per  gasoline  unit  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  and  only  enough  fuel  oil  to  maintain 
60-degree  temperatures  in  oil-heated  homes. 
This,  we  are  told,  is  necessary  so  that  our 
forces  in  North  Africa  can  have  sufficient  oil 
and   gasoline 

We  in  the  East— and  certainly  throughout 
the  Nation— are  vitally  interested  in  seeing 
that  our  men  receive  necessary  supplies,  but. 
in  all  fairness,  should  not  the  rest  of  the 
country  help  to  beat  the  rubber  shortage 
and  the  gasoline  distribution  problem  by 
rationing  of  the  same  products? 

Certainly  the  17  Eastern  States  that  have 
rationing  of  this  type  should  not  be  expected 
to  carry  the  burden  alone. 

Rubber  Czar  Jeffers  announced  yesterday 
that  he  was  not  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
tire  registration  prcgram.  He  says  that  it  is 
a  cumbersome  form  that  motorists  must 
fill  cut. 

There  his  been  tremendous  confusion  over 
this  registration,  and  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  has  not  even  supplied  suf- 
ficient forms  for  commercial  vehicles  to  reg- 
ister, causing  a  2-week  delay  in  mileage  ra- 
tioning for  commercial  cars. 

The  public,  so  to  speak,  standing  on  the 
outside,  wonders  what  this  is  all  about. 

We  easterners  arc  anxicus  and  glad  to 
save  fuel  oil,  gasohne,  and  tires,  but  we  are 
not  Interested  in  doing  the  Job  for  the  Nf  - 
tion  alone. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  Nation-v*  .e 
rationing  program  will  be  delayed  beyond 
December  1.     It  does  not  make  sense. 

In  case,  however,  that  there  is  any  serious 
talk  of  doing  this.  v;e  urge  Congressman  Hall 
and  other  eastern  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  see  that  this  does  not  occur. 

To  gladly  ii.se  le^;s  gasoline,  to  be  careftil 
of  tires,  to  walk  more  and  drive  less  and  to 
have  60-degree  temperatures  in  our  fuel-oil 
heated  homes  Is  a  pleasure,  indeed,  if  the 
needed  oil  is  sent  to  our  boys  in  North 
Africa . 

But  to  suffer  reduced  gasoline  supplies  in 
the  East  merely  so  the  rest  of  the  country 
can  continue  the  Joy  ride  we  have  been  In- 
dulging in  this  year  Is  nothing  more  than 
dividing  the  Nation.  This  must  not  occur. 
Many  strange  things,  however,  have  hap- 
pened because  of  pressure  groups. 

Our  pressure  and  effort  should  be  directed 
toward  winning  the  war  on  an  equitable 
i.u>is  throughout  tne  Nation. 

Shame  on  the  Midwest  for  fighting  gaso- 
line rationing!  V/e  can't  believe  that  is 
repre.sentative  opinion,  but  the  outbuisU  of 
a  few  disgruntled  citizens. 


.•\driir2l  V'yitliani  F.  Hdlsey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  H  McLE.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  November  24,  1942 

M:   M  I  E.\::      Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
laoC,  puiauant  to  a  proclamation  of  the 


mayor,  the  city  of  Elizabeth.  N.  J.. 
gave  expression  to  its  pride  in  the  serv- 
ices rendered  to  his  country  by  Vice 
Admiral  WiUiam  F.  Halsey.  Jr..  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  naval 
forces  in  the  southern  Pacific.  I  know 
the  people  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  the  city 
of  Elizabeth  is  located,  would  have  me 
here  in  the  Congress  reflect  thei.-  pride 
and  enthusiasm. 

Elizabeth  is  a  proud  city.    It  is  proud 
of  its  patriotic  heritage  and  the  impor- 
tant part  its  people  have  had  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Nation.    In  this  city,  or  its 
immediate  environs,  there  lived  Abra- 
ham Clark,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence:  William  Livingston,  first 
continental    Governor   of    New   Jersey; 
Jonathan  Dayton,  a  developer  of  the  city 
of  Dayton.  Ohio.  Member  of  Congress, 
and  the  fourth  Member  of  this  body  to 
be  elected  as  its  Speaker,  and  subse- 
quently to  be  a  United  States  Senator. 
Dayton  and  Livingston  were  members  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  and  as- 
sisted in  formulating  what  was  to  be 
known  as  the  New  Jer.sey  plan,  which 
brought  about  the  compromises  leading 
to    the    adoption    of    the    Constitution 
which  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation. 
Elias  Boudinot  lived  there.    His  home 
is  being  preserved  by  patriotic  citizens 
as  an  historical  shrine.     It  was  there 
that   General    Washington   was   enter- 
tained and  met  the  members  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  assembled  to  accom- 
pany him  to  New  York  for  his  first  in- 
augciration  as  President  of  the  new  Re- 
public.   Here  General  Lafayette  was  en- 
tertained on  his  memorable  visit  after 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

At  the  nearby  town  of  Springfield  min- 
ute men  from  Elizabeth  and  surrounding 
territory  met  and  repulsed  the  Hessians 
in  their  attempt  to  dislodge  Washington 
from  his  winter  quarters  at  Morri.stown. 
In  the  colonial  churchyards  of  Eliza- 
beth rest  the  remains  of  many  who 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
Elizabeth  in  colonial  times  was  a  recog- 
nized center  of  culture  and  education. 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Aaron  Burr 
spent  their  boyhood  and  received  their 
preliminary  education  there.  It  was 
there  that  Princeton  College  was 
founded. 

Gen.  Winfield  Scott  in  his  retirement 
was  a  respected  citizen  of  Elizabeth. 

The  city  has  always  been  alert  to  rec- 
ognize distinguished  services  of  its  native 
sons.  In  the  city  and  its  environs  are 
innumerable  monuments  and  placques 
commemorative  of  the  patriotic  contri- 
butions of  its  people. 

From  such  an  environment  the  native 
sons  of  Elizabeth  go  forth,  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Americanism,  and  deter- 
mined that  our  ideals  and  the  institu- 
tions which  were  established  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  human  freedom  shall  not 
perish. 

In  the  celebration  of  last  Friday,  the 
city  recognized  the  accomplishments  of 
its  native  son.  Vice  Admiral  William 
Frederick  Halsey,  Jr.  It  was  a  happy 
circumstance  that  during  the  celebration 
word  should  have  been  received  from 
Washington  that  the  President  had  r orig- 
inated, and  the  Senate  had  confimi^J. 
Vice  Admiral  Halsey  to  be  a  full  admiral 
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of  the  Navy  of  the  United  State>  m  its  - 
ogniticn  of  his  service^  a-  i  ..r  t::.;  h  }.- 
ments  in  the  battles  ol  N.  .  -rij'  :  13  14 
and  15  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  following 
his  otlier  achievement.'^  efi:i:er  m  the 
war. 

The  mayor  of  I -i.z:  ! -'ih,  James  T. 
K  k,  ordered  thai  F:  i  .>,  N'^ember  20, 
;:.■  '.2,  be  observed  &>  .'\a;iii:  ui  ii.i.M  y  da:> . 
The  public  buildings  were  appropriately 
decorated  and  fiags  were  prominently 
displayed.  At  1  p.  m.,  the  bells  of  all 
the  churches  were  rung  for  a  period  of 
5  minutes.  A  half  holiday  was  observed 
In  all  the  schools  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  day  was  marked  with  appropriate 
exercises,  participated  in  by  veteran,  pa- 
triotic, and  fraternal  organizations. 

Admiral  Halsey  was  born  in  Elizabeth 
on  October  30.  1882.     He  was  born  and 
reared  in  a  religioas  atmosphere.    His 
grandfather    was   the    rector   of    Grace 
Church  in  New  York.    Upon  his  death, 
resulting  from  an  accident  while  assist- 
ing one  of  his  parishioners,  his  widow 
with  her  family  removed  to  Elizabeth. 
The  family  consisted  of  t>  '•-   d'l'^hters 
and  two  sons.     The  sons  wit  Ch  uies  H. 
K.     Halsey    and     William     F.     Halsey. 
Charles  Halsey  became  a  leading  banker 
of  the  city.    He  wrs  a  highly  respected, 
self-sacrificing  citizen,  giving  much  of  his 
time  to  public  afTairs,  belrvr  d  in  a  pecu- 
liar way  by  everyone  with  v.!i  n   he  came 
in  contact.    William  F    H   i    v  n  -e  to 
the  rank  of  captain  in  th*   I:!'*  d  .States 
Navy.     He   married    Ann    M     Brewster, 
daughter  of  an  old  and  respected  f  itriily 
of  the  town.     They  were  the  fatht  r  and 
mother  of  Admiral  Halsey.     !>«  'h    if  the 
Halsey  boys  attended  a  ■>r]v   '■  rr -vai  !.>d 
by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Pint;i\    i  f ;    •■  >"ant 
minister.    After  Dr.  Pingry's  death  the 
school  was  continued  by  the  alumni  as 
a  country  day  school,  as  a  memoiial  to 
Its  founder,  and  here  .Ai;  i     •    Halsey  re- 
ceived his  pr'^hrr.'.nar\  mt.^i  a;;'  ii.     For  a 
time  he  at'.::(i'd    a    ii:  »  p;.;  r.irv   .'-chool 
In  suburbaii  rii.;arit  i!ih:a  a'  ]]•  h; >  lather 
was  detailrd    ai    ih-    Fh  lac-  ai^Ka    N^vy 
Yard.     H-   rvr.'Vd    ']'<'■   Na'.-,    Aiaid.  my 
and  err.da.d.  d  in  the  <  !av  ^l  i;'04      Ad- 
miral Ha»:?cy  was  decor,.- 1  d.  vv."-  -r.t-  N'.vy 
Cross  for  services  in  W  ■: ;     Wdtr  ^■  c    1. 
At  52,  reali/inc   fh'    imp"rt:irt    part    'ly- 
ing was  to  la.w  in  f;::;::'^  u..i  -    ]  >'  n;;.de 
him.self  a  prrdiaa  ir    tvad.   r      Taday,  at 
60,  his  country  1(    k  .  •     h;;?;     -  naiterial 
to  its  scciu-ity:  hi   l  a^  td"  da:h'.-r  honors 
that  can  be  conferred  upon  any  officer 
of  the  greatest  navy  in  thf>  w-'-ld.  the 
love  of  those  who  have  served  u  .d  r  him. 
and  fame  that   v.. 11   <  ndr.r.    throughout 
all  time. 
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War  Bonds  To  Help  Retire  Debt 


FX  1  F.NdSION   Or    FcEMARKS 

CF 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

IN'   TTir  Hnr;-F   OF  REPdKr^FN  TATT'aFo 

Monday.  Noveviber  23    I:'4': 

Mr  NORRELL.  Mia  F;-.k-:,  I  ara 
F\].f  tha  all  Menibt  las  ol  Cunv:.*.----  iei.. 
tliai  ta.t  V  n  present  the  finest,  most  pa- 
tnoHc.  and  in  fact  the  best  citizen.s  in 


m.v  I  feel  this  way 
ta-i/ea:s  '  '.  ine  Sixth  Congres- 
Tiid  id  A:'t..iu>..s'.  They  are 
r  part.  Their  sons  are  daily 
la  ;i,j  :;,.  ntirned  for  aids  of  heroism  on 
li  I-  ...  I  a  in;)..:  nd  over  the  world. 
Ihey  are  buy;na  ba  ds,  keeping  the 
home  fires  burua.^,  ana  doing  their  part 
'.::  every  way  to  make  the  necessary  con- 
tribution back  home.  In  addition  to  all 
these  activities,  they  continue  to  render 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  His.  They 
are  Christian  people.  As  evidence  of  the 
spirit  that  exists,  I  r.ttach  herewith  an 
item  appearing  in  the  Daily  Leader  of 
Stuttgart.  Ark.,  under  date  of  November 
12.  1942.  This  article  was  called  to  my 
attention  by  my  close  personal  friend, 
Hon.  Joe  Morrison,  member  of  the  First 
Christian  Church  of  that  city. 

War   Bonds   To   Heip   Retthx  Debt — Dollars 
Doing  Double  Duty  for  Chhistian  Chuech 

Paying  debts  with  War  bonds  Is  the  novel 
method  adopted  by  the  Christian  Church  cf 
this  city.  Paced  with  a  large  debt  on  its 
building  and  having  a  congregation  that  is 
Intensely  patriotic,  every  member  of  which 
Is  now  buying  bonds  to  his  limit,  the  church 
leaders  asked  its  creditors  to  accept  War 
bonds  Instead  of  cash  on  its  debt. 

The  company  agreed.  The  result  Is  that 
every  dcUar  raised  will  do  double  duty — buy 
War  bonds  and  at  the  same  time  pay  on  the 
church  debt.  In  addition,  as  a  bonus  to  the 
contributors,  their  respective  income  taxes 
will  be  reduced,  because  gifts  to  churches  are 
still  deductible  from  income  taxes.  How- 
ever, in  this  case,  the  Government  will  fare 
better  than  It  usually  does  on  Income-tax 
deduction,  because  all  of  the  money  that  Is 
deducted  from  the  Income  tax  will  go  to  the 
purchase  of  War  bonds  and  the  Government 
will  get  it  anyway. 

The  diive,  which  is  called  "The  Drive  to 
End  Drives"  was  launched  this  morning  at  a 
breakfast  given  at  the  church  to  all  the 
workers.  Most  enthusiastic  response  has  been 
received  from  everyone  contacted  thus  far. 

Each  person  who  contributes  is  given  a  pin 
which  is  a  church  flag  on  a  cross  which  the 
member  will  wear  until  the  drive  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  Life  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.  cf 
NashvUle,  Term.,  is  to  be  given  credit  for 
cooperating  in  this  unusual  drive. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
any  drive  like  "his  has  been  attempted. 


Preierential  Draft  Treatment  for   Younj 
Married  Men 

KXTENSTON   CjF   l;i:d.!AKKiD 

HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

CF    ILI  .-  I  as 
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!v!:.  MITCIiELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exi'  nd  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Constantine  Panunzio,  University  of 
California.  Los  Angeles: 

In  former  wars  nations  generally  consid- 
ered only  the  emergency  of  the  moment  and 
drew  upon  all  men  of  military  age  regard- 
less of  marital  status  and  without  consid- 
ering the  effect  on  future  manpower.  In 
general,  this  haphazard  practice  is  still  being 
followed.  However,  the  experience  of  the  last 
v,a.i    ])lus  recent  studies  of  population  fur- 


nish evidence  which  Indicates  that  ctiUing 
men  cf  certam  ages  may  produce  very  seri- 
ous resul'^8  In  terms  of  future  military  power. 
The  outcome  of  diverse  policies  may  per- 
haps be  best  illustrated  by  recalling  what 
happened  during  the  First  World  War  In 
Prance  and  England.  Prance,  in  response  to 
the  urgency  of  the  moment,  recruited  from 
aU  the  men  of  military  age.  regardless  of  their 
marlt.al  status  or  the  reproduction  age  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  result  was  that 
Prance  had  1.040.000  fewer  births  diu-lng 
1915-19  than  It  would  have  had  if  it  had  not 
been  ct  war.  This,  of  course,  had  no  appar- 
ent result  at  the  time.  But  20  years  later  the 
loss  did  have  a  profound  effect  When  in 
1940  Prance  called  its  men  to  arms.  It  found 
Itself  with  approximately  700.000  fewer  men 
20  to  25  years  of  age.  Germany  ai."50  had 
fewer  births — about  2  900.000 — as  a  result  of 
the  First  World  War.  but  Germany  was  t'ole 
to  make  up  the  loss  by  its  larger  and  rapidly 
growing  population,  whereas  Prance,  with  a 
smaller  and  stationary  population  was  un- 
able to  do  so.  At  least  one  scholar  foresaw 
the  potential  danger  of  that  difference. 

In  a  remarkable  statement,  penned  in  1918, 
Savorgnan,  an  Italian  student  of  population, 
said  that  It  would  be  between  1935  and  1940 
that  "the  shadow  of  that  loss  in  births" 
would  hang  most  heavily  over  France.  What 
that  loss  did  actually  mean  to  France  In  the 
crucial  hour  of  1940  no  one  can  measure. 
There  is  documentary  proof,  however,  that 
German  officials  were  well  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  they  Feem  to  have  timed  their  attack  to 
coincide  with  the  very  moment  when  France 
was  weakest  in  manpower. 

England,  on  the  other  hand,  employed  a 
far-seeing  policy.  Utilizing  the  knowledge 
available  at  the  time  as  to  the  high  proportion, 
of  children  which  the  younger  segments  pro- 
duce, England  adopted  a  recruitment  method 
which  made  pxjssible  the  maintenance  of  a 
relatively  high  birth  rate  during  the  war 
period.  Briefly  stated,  England's  policy  gen- 
erally encouraged  child  bearing:  (1)  It  de- 
ferred married  men  until  the  end  of  1916,  (2) 
It  provided  family  allowances  for  men  who 
married  after  enlistment,  (3)  it  granted  gen- 
erous allowances  to  the  wives  of  enlisted  men 
and  for  each  child,  and  (4)  later  it  made  sim- 
Uar  provisions  for  drafted  married  men. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  this  recraitment  policy 
the  United  Kingdom  was  able  to  sustain  its 
birth  rate  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Conse- 
quently, while  France  lost  1,040.000  births 
during  the  war,  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a 
poptilation  greater  by  more  than  4.000.003 
persons,  had  only  650, COO  less  live  births  than 
It  might  have  had.  Moreover,  with  a  faster- 
growing  population,  England  was  able  to  re- 
pair the  loss  while  France  was  not.  Inas- 
much as  these  difl^erences  bore  results  in  terms 
of  effective  manpower  20  years  later,  or  be- 
tween 1935  and  1940.  they  gave  England  a 
greater  manpower  than  it  would  have  had  if 
it  had  not  followed  that  policy.  And  this 
extra  strength  may  have  been  a  decisive  factor 
in  the  resistance  England  was  able  to  give 
Germany  in  1940. 

In  order  to  realize  the  effect  on  future 
manpower  when  youthful  married  men  are 
called  to  arms,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  the  United  States  the  younger 
mothers  give  birth  to  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  all  children.  In  1930  (the  1940  cen- 
sus data  are  not  yet  avaUable)  mothers  be- 
tween the  age.s  of  20  and  34.  inclusive,  pro- 
duced 72  6  percent  of  all  live  births.  More- 
over, within  this  group  it  was  the  mothers 
between  20  and  24  who  contributed  the  larg- 
est proportion.  Since  males  are  3  years  older 
than  females  at  first  marriage,  about  three- 
quarters  of  all  births  occur  roughly  when  the 
fathers  are  between  23  and  37.  and  within 
that  group  the  greatest  contribution  Is  mads 
by  men  between  23  and  27  years  of  «e*  Or 
If  we  take  Into  consideration  a  r  ■  -  'nifi- 
cant  fact — age  of  conception — th  ■.  v,  culd 
be  22  to  36  years  old  for  th?  ent:  a    •  i>  1 

22  to  26  for  the  more  productive  -.l-.l„j^ 
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In  t?rms  of  future  manoower.  th 
•  very  serious  matter  to  call  any  cons 
number  of  the  married  men  between 
36.   and  even  more  so  to  call   marr 
between  the  apes  22  and  26.     It  is  t 
some  of  these  men  are  urgently  need 
the  future  strength  of  the  Nation 
Imperative  to  give  some  consideration 
ferring    them    whenever    possible 
strlkm?  fact  that  Germany,  though 
a  far  more  difficult  situation.  Is  doing 
thing  in  Its  power  to  maintain  or  e 
Its  birth  rate.  In  the  midst  of  war 

For  the  United  States  the  problerr 
more  acute  because  our  military 
stationed   far   away,   which,   in   ir. 
renders  it  impos.«ible  for  men  to  ret 
even  though  on  leave.     Because  cf 
the  withdrawal  of  men  of  the 
cuta  down  birth*  at  an  even  greate: 
creates  more  cf  a  loes  in  future   :: 
than  in  countries  close  to  the  scenes 
ations 

Likewise,    the    withdrawal    from    1 
married  women  between  the  «?'=  f 
32.  even  for  essential  war  Indv;- 
Ice.  is  a  matter  of  great  concei::,  ^: 
a    procedure   inevitably  decreases  t 
duction   activity  of  these  women. 

Our  situation  Is  even  more  serious 
the  population  of  this  country  Is  fas 
In^  stationary,  while  the  populations 
rival    countries    are    still    growing 
Our  present  rate  of  Increase  is  barel; 
for    replacement,    while    that   of 
example,  is  considerably  above  it 
Japan's  total  population   Is  expec- 
crease    by    about    30000000.    while 
the  United  States  will  add    18000 
unce  the   atje  structure  of   the   two 
Is    markedly   different.   Japan    will 
appreciably  greater  proportionate  ! 
macpower  than  will  the  United  St.: 
less  In  births  at  present  on  the  pa 
United    States   will,    therefore,    be 
serioiLs  than  that  which  Japan  can 

In   view  of  these  facts,  the  Unit 
and  Japan   will  face  a  manpower 
stimewhat  similar  to  that  which  Fri 
Germany  faced   in    1940.     This  sta: 
Intended  to  create  alarm,  but  even 
stress  the  full  import  of  the  situat 
If  we  should  deal   Japan  a  knock- 
now.    In    the    next    generation,    we 
obliged   to  confront  a  nation  with 
greater  manpower  than  It  now  pos 

As  one  authoritative  voice  has  exp  ■ 
"With    a   Kirge   element    of   our    ab 
men  in  the  armed  services — and 
quent  disruption  of  family  life  and 
mcnts  of  marriage — the  effective  fe 
the   American  people  Is  likely  to  fal 
the  level  required  to  maintain  a  s 
population.     Evidently  our  popuJatic|n 
must  be  given  serious  conslderatioi 
councils  that  are  gtuding  the  Nation 
Its  problems  la  these  difficult  times. 
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Congress   Should   Repeal   Tire   In soection 
Regulations 
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If  ve  are  to  continue  as  a  legislative 
body  we  must  lister,  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  and  repeal  some  of  the  useless, 
obnoxious  orders  and  regulations  promul- 
gated by  some  of  our  bureau  heads  before 
our  country  is  governed  by  men  and  not 
by  law.  We  all  realize  the  seriousness  of 
the  rubber  situation.  We  all  realize  that 
steps  must  be  taken  to  conserve  our  rub- 
ber stock  pile,  and  tires  should  be  in- 
spected when  new  tires  are  applied  for. 
The  American  people  want  to  do  this,  and 
do  it  voluntarily. 

There  are  about  35.000.0C0  motor  ve- 
hicles in  the  United  States.  Several 
hours  will  be  required  to  get  one's  tires 
inspected.  The  driver,  in  many  in- 
stances, will  be  away  from  essential  war 
work.  If  he  lives  in  the  rural  areas,  he 
will  probably  have  to  drive  10,  15,  or  20 
miles  to  the  nearest  inspection  station. 
What  will  be  accomplished  by  this  foolish 
regulation?  We  will  have  35.000.000 
people  in  the  United  States  angry  with 
their  Government,  and  justly  so.  After 
a  person  fills  out  from  1  to  6  pages  of  a 
questionnaire,  he  is  not  in  a  very  patri- 
otic mood.  Will  this  program  conserve 
rubber?  Absolutely  not,  for  it  will  waste 
more  time  and  rubber  in  getting  the  tires 
inspected  than  would  be  wasted  by  non- 
essential driving.  If  left  alone,  99  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  are  in- 
herently honest.  They  want  to  cooper- 
ate with  their  Government  in  winning 
the  war;  yet,  they  are  being  penalized 
for  the  sins  of  the  1  percent  or  less. 
Sooner  or  later  the  honest  majority  will 
start  rebelling  against  useless  regula- 
tions. That  will  not  be  a  healthy  con- 
dition for  our  Government. 

The  Communist  Party  could  not  elect 
more  than  two  or  three  Members  of  Con- 
gress, but  under  our  present  system  of 
Government  by  regulation  instead  of  by 
law,  it  is  very  easy  for  their  program  to 
be  carried  out.  For  years  the  Com- 
munists have  advocated  the  elimination 
of  jobbers,  wholesalers,  traveling  men, 
salesmen,  and  the  so-called  middle  man. 
and  although  they  cannot  destroy  this 
group  by  law.  they  can  accomplish  it  by 
regulations. 

The  order  limiting  gasoline  allowance 
to  traveling  men  and  salesmen  to  a  little 
over  500  miles  per  month  will  put  that 
group  out  of  business.  Three  hundred 
thousand  other  small  businessmen,  ac- 
cording to  a  high  Government  oIBcial, 
will  be  forced  out  of  business  before  the 
end  of  another  year.  Are  we  trying  to 
save  these,  our  own  people,  from  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin?  Have  we  offered  any 
lend-lease  a.ssistance  to  them?  We  have 
undertaken  a  program  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  entire  world  and  bring  them  up  to 
our  standard  of  living.  When  we  attempt 
to  raise  the  water  level  of  a  large  lake  by 
pumping  the  water  from  a  small  pond, 
the  pond  goes  dov/n  a  lot  faster  than  the 
level  of  the  lake  rises,  but  that  will  fit 
into  the  picture  of  those  who  have  worked 
for  years  to  destroy  private  enterprise 
in  this  country. 

Industry  is  being  forced  by  Govern- 
ment edict  to  hire  people  against  its 
will.  Any  man  worth  liis  salt  would  not 
want  to  work  for  an  employer  who  did 
not  want  him.  You  cannot  successfully 
force  people  to  cater  to  any  particular 


group.  We  are  building  up  in  this  coun- 
try a  feeling  of  hatred  between  certain 
groups.  It  looks  like  the  blind  leaders 
of  these  groups  could  foresee  the  dangers 
that  lurk  around  the  comer. 

Our  boys  can  protect  us  from  invasion 
from  without,  but  Congress  alone  can 
prevent  the  destruction  of  our  democracy 
by  bureaucracy  within. 


Pr  ,"sM  ilu'  I.iird  and  Pav  Farmers  a  Fa-r 
Fnce  lor  i  ht- ir  Prndiic!  .  and  They  Vi  \\ 
Pass  the  Food 
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HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FLLMER 

OF  SOUTH   CAHOLIXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  24,  1942 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ferring to  the  fine  attitude  of  the  people 
of  m.y  district,  esoecially  those  who  re- 
side in  my  home  city,  toward  the  farm 
group,  than  which  there  is  no  more  pa- 
triotic group  in  the  country. 

On  December  2  there  will  be  a  farm- 
ing for  victory  celebration  held  at 
Orangeburg.  S.  C.  my  home  city,  where 
honor  will  be  paid  to  the  farmers  of  my 
district  and  my  State  for  the  fine  part 
they  have  always  played  in  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber  necessary  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  for  export,  and.  especially  at 
this  time,  when  food  and  fiber  will  play 
such  an  important  part  in  winning  this 
war  and  winning  the  peace.  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  to  the  citizens  of  the  country  a  re- 
jxjrt  made  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  October  15  after  holding 
hearings  with  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wickard.  General  Hershey,  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System.  Hon.  Don- 
ald M.  Nelson.  Chairman,  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  in  which  we  tried  to  impress 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
those  who  are  connected  with  our  war 
program  the  importance  of  paying  more 
attention  to  the  agricultural  group  as  to 
its  problems,  fair  prices,  and  so  forth. 

I  want  to  quote  briefly  from  that  re- 
port: 

The  farmers  In  every  part  of  the  Nation 
do  not  know  how  to  plan  for  1943  crops. 
Contracts  must  be  made,  material  must  be 
secured,  fertilizer  must  be  bought,  seed  must 
be  ordered,  months  In  advance.  Utter  con- 
fusion exists  today  on  every  farm,  every 
ranch,  every  dairy.  We  appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  several  administrative  agencies 
to  act  and  act  now,  so  the  farmers  may  know 
whether  to  plan  and  how  to  plan. 

Feats  of  courage  and  service  beyond  the 
requirements  of  duty  are  disclosed  quite  fre- 
quently and  are  promptly  and  very  appro- 
priately recognized  by  the  award  of  medals. 
Industrial  plants,  managers,  and  workers  are 
very  properly  given  public  commendation  for 
some  special  feat  of  production.  But  there 
is  no  glamour  on  the  farm.  It  would  seem 
the  farmer  is  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  toU  on  from  dawn  till  dark  to  provide 
the  food  and  fiber  to  feed  and  clothe  our 
armed  forces,  our   civilian  population,   and 
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our  Allies.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  our  young 
men  seek  the  field  of  glory  and  glamour? 
Maybe  a  few  million  hungry  stomachs  will 
awaken  the  people  and  programmers  to  a 
better  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
those  who  till  the  soU. 

It  would  appear  from  the  contents  of 
a  notice  that  is  being  sent  out  concern- 
ing the  "farming  for  victory"  celebra- 
tion, excerpts  from  which  I  am  insert- 
ing herewith,  that  my  people  are  pro- 
posing to  do  -he  tiling  that  we  have  sug- 
gested— that  is,  give  due  recognition  to 
the  farmers  for  the  part  which  they  are 
playing  in  winning  the  war  and  the  part 
they  will  continue  to  play  in  feeding  and 
clothing  a  starving  war-torn  world  after 
the  war. 

If  farmers  are  given  proper  recogni- 
tion and  proper  prices,  I  feel  sure  that 
no  group  of  people  operating  in  connec- 
tion with  our  war  efforts  will  do  more 
than  they  will  do  In  conjunction  with  the 
most  important  part  that  they  are  to 
play — that  is,  a  proper  production  of  food 
and  fiber. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

THE    BIG     DAY.     WEDNESDAY,    JECEilBFR     2.     1942, 
ORANGEBURG,    8.    C. 

The  farmers  of  the  Nation — and  in  par- 
ticular the  farmers  of  South  Carolina — have 
produced  a  bumper  crop  at  food  and  fiber 
this  year. 

This  feat  was  accomplished  under  great 
dlfflculties.  For  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
afterward,  farmers  will  have  to  exert  them- 
gelves  even  more  to  keep  this  production  at 
a  high  level. 

Agriculture  Is  the  foundation  of  a  coun- 
try's success  In  war  and  In  peace.  Agricul- 
tural production  is  as  necessary  as  Indtistrial 
production. 

Industry  and  labor  are  also  doing  a  good  Job 
In  the  war  program.  These  have  been  recog- 
nized and  publicly  acclaimed. 

The  'Tarming  for  Victory"  celebration  Is  to 
publish  to  the  world  a  proper  recognition  of 
the  part  farmers  are  playing  in  winning  the 
war  and  the  part  they  will  continue  to  play 
to  feed  a  starving  war-worn  world  after  the 
war. 

One  big  day — Wednesday.  December  2, 
1942 — has  been  set  aside  to  hold  this  cele- 
bration In  Orangeburg. 

All  of  the  citizens  of  Orangeburg  County 
are  joining  In  this  celebration  which  will 
climax  In  a  colossal  basket  picnic  at  the 
Orangeburg  County  Fair  Ground"!  on  the  big 
day — Wednesday.  December  2,  1942. 

A  gigantic  parade,  2  miles  long,  will  start 
the  day.  The  parade  will  be  routed  through 
Orangeburg's  main  street,  beginning  at  the 
corner  of  Broughton  and  proceeding  through 
Russell,  down  South  Boulevard  on  to  the 
fair  grounds  Military  units,  floats,  bands, 
and  other  marching  groups  wUl  be  Included  in 
the  parade. 

A  big  speaker's  stand  will  be  erected  on 
the  footbaU  field. 

United  States  Senator  John  H  B'..nk.head 
will  be  the  principal  speaker.  Other  National 
and  State  ofificials,  including  Army  and  Navy 
men.  will  be  present  and  awards  of  merit  wlU 
be  presented  to  a  number  of  farmers  for  out- 
standing agricultural  achievements. 

Immediately  after  this  the  big  picnic  din- 
ner will  be  held  Every  family  is  urged  to 
bring  a  picnic  basket 

When  dinner  is  ever,  the  crowds  will  be 
reassembled  In  the  stadium  for  a  program 
of  entertainments.  An  attendance  exceeding 
20,000  Is  expected. 

The  county  legls  ative  delegation,  city 
council,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  other 
local  groups,  along  with  State  and  Federal 


agricultural  agencies,  are  working  together 
to  make  this  big  celebration  a  great  success. 
All  honor  is  due  and  is  given  here  to  the 
farmer  in  his  great  accomplishments  in 
"Farming  for  Victory.*' 


A  Pro^rain  tor  Farmer- 
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HON.  ESTES  KEFAIVER 

I     TENNESSEE 

l.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24,  1942 

M:  P.f  r.MVI  :-;  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txtend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  its 
nineteenth  annual  meeting  held  a'  Ni.^!:- 
ville.  Tenn..  November  12,  11.42  ii.< 
resolution-  ;.r'  a.^  lollows: 

Our  greatest  responsibility  during  the  pres- 
ent national  and  world  crisis  both  as  an 
organization  and  as  individuals  is  to  render 
our  utmost  aid  in  helping  America  and  Its 
Allies  win  complete  victory  and  a  just  and 
lasting  peace.  We  recognize  this  responsi- 
bility and  pledge  our  all-out  effort  to  its 
performance. 

We  commend  the  farmers  of  Tennessee 
and  the  Nation  for  their  great  achievement 
of  this  year  in  brea!tlng  all  previous  records 
in  the  production  of  essential  food  and  fiber 
despite  the  handicaps  of  growing  labor  short- 
age, lack  of  adequate  farm  equipment,  ma- 
chinery, and  fertilizer,  and  with  the  average 
of  farm  commodity  prices  below  the  true 
parity  level. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difiacult  under 
the  stress  of  war  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
farmer  and  economic  status  of  agriculture. 
With  the  increasing  complexity  of  Govern- 
ment, the  growing  concentration  of  power 
under  various  and  seemingly  often  uncorre- 
lated  heads,  the  mounting  influence  of  in- 
dustrial and  labor  organizations  over  policies 
of  Government  and  the  swelling  pressure  of 
consumer  groups  for  cheap  food  and  fiber. 
It  becomes  Increasingly  evident  that  we  must 

)ntinue  to  build  stronger  our  farm  organiza- 
tions if  we  are  to  maintain  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent  agriculture. 

We  endorse  the  program  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  commend  its 
farsighted  and  fearless  leaders  for  their  ef- 
forts to  safeguard  the  rights  of  agriculture 
and  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  even 
in  the  face  of  unjust  and  cruel  criticism. 
We  also  note  with  keen  appreciation  the 
development  of  a  growing  cooperation  and 
mutual  working  relationship  between  and 
among  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  other  major 
national    farm    organizations. 

Much  has  been  attained  through  the  efforts 
of  the  American  Farm  Buieau  Federation  to 
give  to  agriculture  its  proper  position  and 
relative  security  with  other  groups,  and  so 
to  place  the  farmer  in  position  to  render 
his  greatest  service  to  the  Nation,  but  much 
yet  remain  >  to  be  done.  Among  some  of 
the  major  objectives  yet  to  t>e  attained  for 
agriculture  might  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  farmer  must  be  given  and  safe- 
guarded in  parity  commodity  prices  fairly 
figured  and  including  all  labor  costs  along 
with  other  cost  factors. 

(2)  He  must  be  assured  of  sufficient  de- 
pendable labor,  machinery  and  equipment  to 
enable  him  to  meet  production  goals   and 


transportation  to  get  his  essential  suppliea 
and   market  his  produce. 

(3)  He  must  be  treated  fairly  and  equita- 
bly in  the  national  war-taxing  program. 

(4)  Furthermore,  the  farmers  should  be 
represented  on  all  the  major  war  boards. 
Whose  actions  vitally  affect  agriculture,  and 
also  should  have  a  representation  and  voice 
at  the  peace  table. 

We  reiterate  Resolution  No.  12.  passed  In 
1941,  which  states:  "We  pledge  our  con- 
tinued cooperation  with  and  support  to  our 
State  college  of  agriculture,  the  experiment 
stations,  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
Vocational  Agriculture  and  the  Stale  de- 
partment of  agriculture  and  the  various  gov- 
ernmental action  agencies  working  with  the 
rural  people  of  our  State,  including  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Agency,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  Farm  fcecurity.  Farm 
Credit,  etc.  We  believe  that  in  no  other 
State  has  there  been  developed  a  finer  spirit 
of  mutual  understanding  and  a  better  work- 
ing relationship  among  and  between  its  in- 
stitutions, action  agencies  and  farm  organiza- 
tions than  in  Tennessee.  Tlie  Frrm  Bureau 
leaders  and  members  appreciate  this  and  wUl 
continue  their  efforts  to  maintain  and  still 
further  strengthen  this  wholesome  relation- 
ship and  cooperation." 

We  pledge  our  continued  cooperation  with 
the  various  farmer-owned  and  farmer-con- 
trolled cooperative  associations  operating  in 
Tennessee,  and  offer  still  further  aid  to  the 
burley  tobacco  producers  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  a  permanent  Tennessee  Burley  To- 
bacco r-i  u. (  :  ■  .^.ssociatlon.  The  Av-  .  lation 
of  Bu,  v  (i  .1.  rs.  with  the  cc  ;<  •  n  of 
the  C    :  ity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Louis- 

ville I:  :   r  Cooperative*,  and  the  burley 

looscleaf  warehousemen.  ;:  l  ii  "  '-  able  to 
put  a  price  floor  of  85  perCi  r.i  ^l  j  ;.::ty  under 
burley  tobacco  sold  on  the  cooperating  loose- 
leaf  floors  of  Tennessee,  and  will  mri1rta:n 
a  similar  price  floor  but  at  90  per  f  .•  f 
parity  this  marketing  season. 

The  livestock  producers  of  Tennepse.  :  i  n 
the  South  have  a  right  to  rejoice  in  the  recent 
decision  handed  down  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  the  fight  which  they 
instituted  2  years  ago  against  the  southern 
railroads  to  get  parity  freight  rates  and  serv- 
ices covering  livestock  shipments  into,  within, 
and  from  the  South  to  northeastern  markets. 
This  case  was  channeled  through  the  public- 
utUity  commissions  of  the  South  and  prose- 
cuted by  livestock  producers  and  interests 
aided  by  extension  service  and  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  officials,  farm- 
organization  representatives,  and  other  south- 
ern spokesmen.  The  Farm  Bureau  had  a 
part  in  this  fight  which  has  resulted  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decision 
granting  the  major  contentions  of  the  pro- 
ducer claimants.  The  Farm  Bureau  has  re- 
cently joined  in  -inother  ct-se  to  get  freight 
rates  reduced  on  other  commodities  in  which 
the  southern  people  suffer  rate  discrimina- 
tions. We  feel  that  our  organization  can 
render  no  greater  service  than  to  help  in  the 
removal  of  State  and  southern  regional 
freight  rate  and  other  economic  handicaps. 

The  securing  and  allocation  of  manpower 
sufficient  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
our  three  vital  war  fronts  is  fast  becoming 
national  problem  No.  1.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Army  is  yet  to  draw  3,500.000  nen  for  the 
war  front;  Industry  will  not  reach  maximum 
production  before  the  middle  of  1943  and 
must  have  ever-increasing  man-hours  to 
reach  that  maximum;  the  farms  are  short 
of  labor  now,  with  farmers  dispersing  their 
herds  and  selling  their  farms  because  of  labor 
shortage — yet  these  farmers  arc  being  called 
upon  to  increase  production  In  1943  over  that 
of  1942.  The  Army  can  draft  the  men  it  needs. 
Industry  can  get  Its  labor  through  the  lure 
of  high  wages  and  short  hours,  but  agricul- 
ture, already  suffering,  can  neither  draft  nor 
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lure  labor  by  attractive  wages.     A_ 
is  the  Nation's  most  vulnerable  spot 
manpower  picture.     Now.  the  draft  Is 
ing  up  on  farm  labor,  but  Industry 
running    with    Its    40-hour    labor 
Since  the  Army  doesn't  count  hours 
an  emergency  and  farmers  are  wo 
sunup    to    sundown,    we    uri?c    the 
Corgre^^s   and    the    administration    t 
and   put  into  operation   a  law 
extending  the  40-hour  workweek  of 
labor. 

Be  it  reaolred.  That,  for  the  dura 
the  war  regulations  governing  marketi 
tas  ar.d  allotments  of  the   Agricult 
Justment  Administration.  United  Sta 
partment  of  Agriculture,  icr  ccrn.  wh 
ton.   and    tobacco,   be   revised    and   a 
that  farmers  may  shift  to  essential 
ducing  crops  and  plan  their  farming 
tlons  to  most  effectively  and  efficlen 
llze  the  labor  available,  without  a 
of  losing  their  crop  bases  in  the  lucu 
the  war  is  over      This  will  make 
shifting  to  food  crop-  , .    r  -.vhich  labo; 
distributed  for   a   1'  .  .;vr   period   th 
the    year    and    avoid    the    highly 
labor  peaks.     The  labor  situation  at  t 
ent  time  has  shown  the  labor  shorta 
most    acute    with    crt^ps    requiring    ii 
amounts  of  labor  at  seasonable  penc 
further 

Resolvrd.  That  a  copy  of  this  reso! 
sent    the    Presdent    of    the    America 
Bureau.  Hon    E.  A    ONVal    the  Seer 
Agrlcultiore.  Hen.  C".  i  ;  >-  Wickard.  a 
nessee    Congressmen    ai^u    Senators 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
men  of  the  United  States  Senate  anc 
Agricultural   Commi'tees. 

Be   it  resolved    I'-.r.    m   the  event 
become    necessary    t j    direct    or   con 
placement  of   labor   where   it  can 
Jectively  be  utilized  to  contribute  to 
work  in  the  war  effort,  it  be  done  throli 
National    Selective    Service    system. 
new  agency  be  created  for  this  purp< 

In  view  of  the  fact  the  National 
Service  System  is  charged  with  the 
bllity  of  registering  the  male  populatio 
18    to   65    to   determine    their    apt! 
military    service    and    occupational    s 
contributing  to  the  war  effort,  it 
cal  therefore  that  any  controlled  or 
larm -labor  program  can  be  most 
administered  by  the  National  Select  i 
Ice  System;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  reso;u 
sent  to  the  president  of  the  America 
Bureau   Federation.   Hon.   E.   A    O 
Governor  of  Tennessee.  Hon.  Prentice 
Director  of  the  National  Selective  Serv 
tern   Gen   Lewis  B  Hershey;  Chalrma 
Federal    Manpower    Commission.    Hoii 
McNutt;    and    Tennessee    Congressm* 
Senators  In  the  Congress  of  the  Uni'^^ed 

That  since  most  of  the  capably 
Independent  audits  of  the  accounts  of 
cfllcials  continue  to  disclose  alarminij 
ages,  the  Tennessse  Fa.'m  Bureau 
calls  upon  the  Governor  and  the 
sembly  of  Tennessee  to  accept  their 
responsibility  for  maintaining  the  so'j 
of  the  government  of  each  of  our 
The  State  legislature  Is  ai.ked  to  proce^ 
In   1943  to  inaugurate  improved  metl 
which  county  finances  are  adm 
order  to  end  the  losses  of  public  funds 
are  estimated  to  amount  to  more 
and  a  half  million  dollars  a  year. 

That  the  State  should  also  ccmplc 
organize     its     department     of     audit 
those  administering  State  and  local 
ment  are  urged  to  reduce  the  expe: 
of  every  unit  of  government,  wherevci 
be    done    without    outright    injury 
essential  public  services,  such  as  publi 
cation,   public   health,   agricultural 
and   other   like    vital    services:    these 
e*"   :;omies  having  been  forced  upon  th 
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try  in  order  that  national  defense  may  be 
adequately  supported  and  our  republic  with 
Its  free  Government  may  be  made  secure. 

We  reendorse  our  position  in  favor  of  the 
enactment  of  a  guest  law  in  Tennessee  to 
protect  car  owners  and  operators  from  dam- 
age suits  resulting  from  injuries  received  by 
passengers  while  riding  as  courtesy  guests. 
We  also  renew  our  endorsement  cf  the  fine 
work  done  by  the  Tennessee  Taxpayers'  Asso- 
ciation and  continue  our  membership  and 
support  to  same. 

Whereas  the  funds  available  for  agricultural 
reiearch  In  Tennessee  are  Insufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  and  the  amount  available  is  the 
smallest  of  any  southern  State:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  more  adequate  funds  be 
made  available  for  agricultural  research  In 
Tennessee. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  pres- 
ent method  of  distribution  and  allocation  of 
the  gas-tax  fund  to  the  various  counties  of 
the  State  for  construction  and  maintenance 
of  lural  roads. 

We  favor  more  liberal  and  just  compensa- 
tion to  members  of  the  legislature  for  their 
services  to  the  State 

We  are  opposed,  except  under  urgent  neces- 
sity, to  any  increases  of  taxes  for  State  and 
local  governments  during  such  an  emergency 
as  now  exists,  which  demands  every  bit  of  the 
earnings  of  everybody  for  the  carrying  on 
of  the  war  program. 


Proposed   Changes  by  the  Secuntl>•^   an-l 
E.xchange  Commission  in  the  RuleN  and 
Regulations  Governing  the  Solicitat-nn 
of   Proxies   .•\re    Unnecessary    a.^d    In 
wise  During  the  War  Emergency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NFW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  24.  1942 

Mr  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey. 
M.  Speaker,  in  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust, or  early  in  September,  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  the  staff  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  presented  to  that 
Commission  a  proposed  draft  of  amend- 
ments to  the  proxy  rules  established  by 
the  Commission  under  section  14  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  The 
proposed  draft  is  limited  to  requirements 
in  connection  with  solicitation  of  proxies 
for  annual  meetings  of  stockholders. 

Vigorous  opposition  to  the  proposed 
draft  of  amendments  has  been  filed  with, 
or  made  to,  the  Securitiec  and  Exchange 
Commission  by  various  parties  vitally 
interested,  such  as  corporations,  stock 
exchanges,  and  trade  associations.  It 
is  claimed  by  those  opposing  the  pro- 
posed amendments  that  the  amendments 
would  be  too  drastic;  that  the  volume  of 
work  required  for  the  solicitation  of 
proxies  would  be  tremendously  in- 
creased: that  substantial  expense  would 
be  involved;  that  innovations  would  be 
effected  with  respect  to  proxy  solicita- 
tion wiaich  have  never  been  tried  out 
heretofore;  and  that  procedure  which 
always  has  been  followed  and  adhered 
to  with  respect  to  action  at  meetings  of 
stockholders   would   be   thoroughly   re- 


vamped   and    many    uncertainties    and 
difficulties  would  exist. 

Opponents  made  strong  and  urgent 
pleas  that,  if  such  amendments  should 
be  adopted,  companies  engaged  in  all- 
out  efforts  to  win  the  war,  and  devoting 
full  time  and  energy  to  the  protection 
of  the  national  interest,  would  be  seri- 
ously hampered  and  curtailed  in  the 
conduct  of  business.  They  represent 
that  unnecessary  hard.ships  growing  out 
of  regulations  not  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  should  not  be  im- 
posed upon  them  during  the  existing 
emergency  when  the  problem  of  man- 
power is  so  acute. 

Opponents  also  Insist  that  such  pro- 
posed amendments,  having  no  relation- 
ship with  or  bearing  upon  measures 
which  must  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  efficient  conduct  of  the  war, 
the  Commission  should  postpone  or  sus- 
pend any  consideration  of  the  proposed 
amendments  until  after  termination  of 
the  war. 

Despite,  however,  these  strong  and 
urgent  pleas  of  opponents  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  apparently 
is  giving  serious  thought  and  attention 
to  the  promulgation  of  new  rules  relat- 
ing to  the  solicitation  of  proxies  for 
meetings  of  stockholders.  Indeed,  the 
Commission  has  indicated  that  such  new 
riUes  may  be  promulgated  in  order  that 
they  may  become  effective  In  time  to 
govern  the  solicitation  of  proxies  for 
meetings  of  stockholders  which  are  to  be 
held  after  January  1,  1943. 

It  is  interesting — and.  indeed,  alarm- 
ing—to note  some  of  the  changes  in  the 
proxy  rules  which  would  be  made  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commi.<;sion  if 
the  proposed  amendments  were  adopted. 

In  a  summary  attached  to  the  proposed 
amendments,  it  is  pointed  out  that  cer- 
tain of  the  proxy  rules  would  be  ex- 
panded to  require  considerably  more  in- 
formation in  connection  with  the  solici- 
tation of  proxies  for  annual  meetings  for 
the  election  of  directors. 

One  of  the  proposed  rules,  for  instance, 
would  require  information  in  consider- 
able detail  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
company  itself  but  relating  to  all  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  company.  There  is  no 
definition  of  "subsidiary";  and,  of 
course,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  difficulties 
and  the  uncertainties  that  may  exist  in  a 
determination  of  the  question  whether  or 
not  a  particular  company  may  be  a  .sub- 
sidiary of  another  company.  Questions 
would  ari.se.  for  instance,  as  to  whether 
in  some  instances  an  investment  in  se- 
curities of  another  company  would  con- 
stitute that  company  a  subsidiary;  or 
whether  an  interlocking  of  officers  or 
directors  would  accomplish  such  a  status; 
or  whether  it  Vvould  be  necessary  to  show 
some  measure  of  control.  In  any  event, 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  und3rstanding 
that,  due  to  the  complexities  of  modern 
business,  many  companies,  and  especially 
the  large  ones,  have  found  it  necessary 
to  carry  on  business  through  resort  to 
subsidiaries. 

Large  companies  may  have  large  num- 
bers of  subsidiaries.  These  large  com- 
panies, we  may  assume,  are,  without  ex- 
ception, engaged  in  intensive  efforts  to 
win  the  war,  and  are  devoting  practically 
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all  their  time  and  attention  to  that  pur- 
pose. Efficient  and  speedy  production  of 
required  military  suppUes  and  equip- 
ment, in  large  volume,  is  essential,  and 
the  Nation  therefore  must  depend  upon 
these  companies  and  their  subsidiaries  to 
meet  war  production  requirements. 

In  proposed  amendments  of  the  rules, 
the  Commission  would  require  com- 
panies, when  soliciting  proxies,  to  send 
to  each  stockholder  detailed  financial 
statements,  not  only  of  the  company  it- 
self, but  with  respect  to  all  subsidiaries. 
It  also  would  be  necessary,  at  the  same 
time,  to  inform  each  and  every  stock- 
holder in  more  or  less  detail  with  respect 
to  material  acquisitions  and  dispositions 
of  subsidiaries  and  other  interests  and 
property;  acquisitions  and  dispositions 
of  securities  of  the  company  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries; material  changes  in  charters, 
indentures,  or  other  instruments  which 
may  affect  the  rights  of  security  holders; 
material  litigation  which  may  involve  the 
company  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  or 
any  officer  or  any  director  of  the  company 
or  of  any  of  its  subsidiaries;  and  each  and 
every  stockholder  also  would  have  to  be 
Informed  with  regard  to  thr  cnnting  or 
exercising  of  any  option?,  iir.d  ihv  opera- 
tion of  any  bonus,  profit -.'Sharing,  pen- 
sion, or  retirement  plan. 

It  Is  evident,  especially  In  the  case  of 
companies  with  a  large  number  of  sub- 
sidiaries, that  the  volume  of  account- 
ing data,  financial  statements  and  other 
Information  that  would  be  required  to  be 
mailed  to  each  and  every  stockholder 
would  be  terrific.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  some  of  the  large  companies 
have  thousands  upon  thousands  of  stock- 
holders. The  amount  of  additional 
printing  would  be  enormous.  And  prac- 
tically all  this  information,  in  the  hands 
of  a  large  body  of  stockholders,  would 
constitute  Just  so  much  waste.  Stock- 
holders would  not  read  such  bulky  ma- 
terial. Many  of  them  would  not  under- 
stand   the    techn;--!    terms,    especially 


those  which  are  a: 


be  used  by  ac- 


countants and  experts  in  the  business  of 
preparing  financial  statements  and  data. 
Stockholders  would  be  in  a  quandary  as 
to  what  to  do  with  this  mass  of  mate- 
rial, and  it  may  confidently  be  expected 
that,  in  most  instances,  it  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose.  Such  voluminous  re- 
quirements, therefore,  would  cause  or 
bring  about  only  wasted  effort  ani  un- 
warranted expense. 

Under  existing  practice  stockholders 
have  complete  access  to  annual  reports 
of  companies  of  which  they  are  stock- 
holders, and  copies  of  such  reports  are 
mailed  or  furnished  to  each  stockholder 
on  request.  In  some  cases  companies 
mail  condensed  reports  and  statements 
when  proxies  are  solicited.  It  has  not 
been  the  practic",  when  soliciting  prox- 
ies, to  mail  to  each  and  every  stockholder 
the  considerable  bulk  of  data  and  detail, 
with  respect  to  the  company  and  all  its 
subsidiaries,  that  would  be  required  by 
the  proposed  rule.  It  is,  of  course,  too 
clear  for  argument  that  a  great  volume 
cf  unnecessary  work  and  detail,  and  that 
unwarranted  tx;)*r.5e,  wholly  unrelated 
to  the  war  tlTjrt,  should  be  avoided  in 
the  present  emergency. 

Included  in  the  proposed  amendments 
would  be  a  requirement  that  each  stock- 


holder must  be  informed  with  respect  to 
material  changes  in  the  character  of 
business.  In  the  summary  accompany- 
ing the  proposed  rules  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  substantial  nature  of  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  business  of 
li.^trd  companies  during  the  period  of 
avi.i  ,  r..!  at  to  war  production  makes  it 
essential  that  stockholders  be  informed 
of  such  changes.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  require  that  each  stock- 
holder be  informed  with  respect  to 
chances  brought  about  by  adjustment  to 
vv a:  production,  not  only  with  respect  to 
i!:  i.  npany  itself  but  in  connection 
w  .: ;,  :'...'.  subsidiaries. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nr-ction  that  on  October  28,  1942,  the 
Wai  Department  Bureau  of  Public  Re- 
lations promulgated  a  warning  state- 
ment relating  to  the  publication  of  re- 
ports concerning  production  rates,  and 
emphasized  the  fact  that  inadvertent 
disclosure  of  military  information  can  be 
as  harmful  as  the  deliberate  giving  of 
aid  to  the  ene::.\  The  War  Department, 
therefore,  warm  u  (.ompanies  against  the 
pubUcation  of  information  that  might 
give  aid  to  the  enemy,  and  stated  that 
terms  of  war  contracts  should  not  be 
given,  and  that  production  processes  and 
new  developments  which  might  affect 
the  conduct  of  the  war  should  not  be  dis- 
closed. 

Anothf^r  requirement  that  would  be 
impo.^'  d  i;;*  iii  companies  when  proxies 
are  solicited  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
tion of  directors  would  require  informa- 
tion in  considerable  detail  with  respect 
to  compensation  paid  to  each  officer,  and 
to  each  director  of  the  company,  and  to 
others,  in  excess  of  $23  000  per  annum. 

It  shou'd  not  be  iircf  -sary,  however, 
under  any  circunisiiuiot .-,  to  deal  with  a 
ir.iV'.'i,  r  cl  this  kind,  in  lins  manner,  at 
th;.-  ':::;'■,  s.nce  we  a 
fan...;ur  v»-:i;i  \hv  ru, 
recently  promu.ui-'t  d 
Econoro.ic  Siat::;*z  r, :■ 
inflation  law 
drastically  1; 
be  v?\ci  as  cc:;.;.  ;.:-.>■ :  *:: 

Tr:'  proposed  ar:.'  i.cmt  nts  of  the  proxy 
rules  not  only  would  impose  severe  hard- 
ships and  substaniial  expense  on  com- 
panies engaged  in  th  =  '^var  effort,  by  rea- 
soii  nf  !h'  \-ohjmf-  ^'1  i!:r':r'  ;:'/on  and  the 
detai,  tlai'  v;;';hd  h.:.\<''  'o  oe  furnished 
to  each  stockho  d*  r  w^o  n  soliciting  prox- 
ies, but  they  wou;d  go  luither,  and  raise 
questions  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
meetings  of  stockholders,  and  the  use 
that  could  be  made  of  proxies. 

It  is  intended,  for  instance,  by  one  of 
the  proposed  amendments,  that  a  ballot 
instead  of  a  proxy  should  be  used.  It  is 
specifically  pointed  out,  in  comment  ap- 
pended to  the  proposed  amendment,  that 
the  use  of  the  ballot  form  would  be  m.ade 
mandatory. 

Briefly,  this  vvotrd  mean  that,  with  re- 
spect to  each  maif :r  to  be  acted  upon  at 
a  meeting  of  stockhi  :dt  rs.  each  stock- 
holder would  be  required,  in  returning 
his  so-called  proxy,  to  vote  either  "Yes" 
or  "No"  on  each  >ub.)et  i  to  be  considered 
at  the  meeting;  and  il  the  stockholder 
should  fail  to  vote  at  ad,  on  any  sub- 
ject, iht^  .^Q-callcd  proxy  would  have  no 
value  w.th  ir^pect  to  that  subject,  since 
the   proposed  rule   would  prevent  the 
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holder  of  the  so-called  proxy  from  using 
discretion  in  voting  at  the  meeting.    In 
other  words,  the  practice  which  has  ex- 
isted In  this  country  since  its  beginning, 
and  which  Is  so  well  recognized  in  the 
conduct  of  meetings  of  stockholders,  of 
enabling  a  stockholder  to  place  discre- 
tion in  an  agent  to  vote  for  him  upon 
any  or  all  matters  to  be  acted  upon  at 
such    meetings,    would    be     abolished. 
Meetings  of  stockholders  no  longer  would 
be  meetings  at  which  there  could  be  full 
discussion  or  debate  on  questions  to  be 
presented  at  the  meeting,  so  that  the 
best  solution  could  be  determined  upon 
after  having  obtained  the  views  of  all 
those  present ;  but  the  meeting,  in  effect, 
would  be  "frozen"  before   the  meeting 
ever  took  place.    All  that  could  be  accom- 
plished  at   the   meeting   would  be    the 
counting  of  ballots  theretofore  mailed  in 
to  the  company,  such  ballots  having  been 
marked  without  any  benefit  of  personal 
discussion  or  debate.    There  would  seem 
to  be  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  conduct  of  business  could  be  pro- 
moted  and  aided  under  such  circum- 
stances and  conditions. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  any 
proposal  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
denying  to  a  stockholder  the  right  of 
vesting  discretion  in  another  to  vote  for 
him  at  meetings  of  stockholders,  not  only 
would  be  novel  in  character  but  radical 
in  the  extreme. 

Stockholders  are  ni  a..Uiy,s  --ufficiently 
familiar  with  the  pr  b>n  ;f  ;r<  b;-- 
iness  to  enable  them  i-  >-■.  :;r  h  t;-  :.-Iy 
upon,  and  to  make  proper  decisions  with 
respect  to,  such  problems.  They  prefer 
to  leave  dec:;  :cn.s  oii  matters,  vital  to  the 
life  and  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  to 
those  who  are  trained,  and  are  experts, 
in  the  business  and  n;  whose  judgment 
and  integrity  they  have  confidence. 
And.  of  course,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the 
serious  emergency  which  now  exists,  the 
vital  interests  c  rre  ted  with  war  pro- 
duction can  prupctiy  be  protected  only 
by  those  who  are  competent  to  make 
decisions  and  are  fan:: liar  with  the  In- 
tricacies of  the  biisine.\^  Ti;e  wrtr  effort 
should  not  be  threatened,  or  imperiled, 
by  rules  or  regulations  based  on  innova- 
tions or  schen;.  -  titat  c  hd  have  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  fit    :r(  y.rr^  •  hiciency. 

or  (;■  ;i;'-i-,  :t  may  b-  i^n';.  .pated  that  a 
laixt  r:..;;.b.  r  <l  .-•: >;•  k  ,^  hi' rs  would  fail 
to  mark  bah  f--,  Wilh  . -;;'::  ;.r.  avalanche 
rt  drta:;  a::G  .r:h  rn::.'r.  ::,  .ii.-i  account- 
i:.^  o;.-  I  uKi.:  t.n.ita  ,i,. :  b' u: .:-:  .■,  -.  relating 
to  the  (  :r.p  w:v  ;  r  :  all  its  subsidiaries, 
as  would  bt  required  by  the  proposed 
amendments,  stockholders  would  be  at 
considerable  disadvantage.  They  would 
hardly  be  in  a  proper  position  in  wliich 
they  could  decide  intelUgently  upon  ex- 
tremely technical  and  compl  (  o  <  a  qu  - 
tions  involved  in  the  conduce  t  rr.i  u  rn 
business.  The  result  not  on  y  vi  uid  be 
th:;'    wmn^:   dor:-ion"    rtxh:    If-    made. 
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stockholders  to  vote  at  all,  the  danger  of 
not  being  able  to  obtain  sufficient  v-tes 
to  take  necessary  action,  wouhi.  ir.a.  i  d, 
be  great. 

It  mus*  be  rcal.zf  d  that,  with  respect 
to  many  matte-  that  must  be  passed 
upon  by  stockiiolders.  State  laws  require 
that  a  large  percentage  of  total  out- 
standing stock,  such  as  a  majority,  or 
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two-lhirds.  cr  three-foui  chs,  mu^t.  vote 
In  favor  of  the  proposal,  or  the  prop  )sal 
cannot  be  earned  out  at  all.  It  mus  be 
borne  in  mmd  that,  due  to  the  v.ar  enier- 
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Rency.  companies  are  required  to 
Important    action    for    the    purpose 
making    possible    and    facilitating 
business  for  war  production.    Actio 
stockholders  in  such  ir^stances  shoul 
indeed,  facilitated  to  the  greatest  pes;  ibie 
extent,  and  not  hampered,  or  curtailed. 
or  r?tarded.    No  obstructions  - 
placed  in  the  path  of  the  war  e:!  : 
It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  sec 
'a>  and  section  14  <b)  of  the  Secu; 
Exchang?  Act  authorizes  the  Commi<sion 
to  promulgate  rules  and  regvilations  l^ith 
respfcct   to  the  solicitation  of   prox 
not  ballots.    The  standard,  if  any. 
in  the  .^action  is  indeflniie,  but  we  jnust 
realize  that  the  und^^rlym^  purpose  o[  the 
Securities   Exchange    Act   is   to   require 
disclosure  with  respect  to  tho;.e  matters 
or  activities  which  are  dealt  with  in  the 
act.    A  serious  question  may  arise  is  to 
whether  a  rule  which  would  chang^  the 
method  of  soliciting  proxies,  end 
\you'd  alter  the  use  of  proxies,  a-. 
wbtrid    provide    for    ballots    uioUajd 
proxies,  and  which  would  deny  to  s 
holders  the  right  of  vesting  discretibn  in 
another   or  others   to  act   for  them   at 
meetings,  and  which  would  have  no 
tion  to  or  bearing  what.soever  upon  the 
disclosure  principle,  would  be  withip  the 
Commission's  authority. 

Another  proposed  amendment 
require  the  management  of  a  ccmbany. 
when  soliciting  proxies  for  the  eWctton 
of  directors,  to  include  in  its  proxy  solicit 
ing  material  the  names  of  any  othe 
sons  as  nominees  for  directors  i 
security  holder  should  make  reques ; 
the  names  of  such  other  persons 
eluded  in  such  material.  .A-  ci  ; ; 
would  have  to  be  made  in  t:>-  p;  xi 
term!  so  that  each  stockholder  coul  1 
for  ?.ny  such  person  or  jDersorv?.  In 
instances  in  which  corr.panles  have 
numbers  of  outstanding  security  h' 
the    confusion    or    complications 
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would  exist  or  prevail  would  bo  apparent. 
Many  diflerent  individuals  cou.  :  :•<  pro- 
posed for  the  office  of  director,  ii;  ^pec- 
tiv-:  of  ability,  training,  or  compe:ency. 
Yet  each  sto-kholder  would  be  ex  >ected 
to  make  a  choice  as  between  such  indi- 
viduals and  nominees  proposea  by  man- 
agoment.  The  proposed  amen  iment 
would  enable  the  company,  in  the  event 
nominees  in  number  more  than  tw  ce  the 
:  :  of  directors  of  the  ccmpan  ,'  were 

i:  d  by  security  holders,  to  elir-iina^e 

all  those  in  excess  of  twice  *:  •  r 

of  dirfctors.  en  such  basis  a>  n.  iv  oe 
tquitable.  But  it  indeed  would  be  i  diffi- 
cult matter  for  the  company  to  ma  ce  any 
such  selection  from  so-caUeu  no  ninees 
net  favored  or  approved  by  the  conpany 


In  ary  event,  any  such  rule 
th^  door  for  the  consideratioi 
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petent   persons   for  important   bpiness 
office. 

A  still  further  r«|UlrMnent  of  He  pro- 
posed rules  would  make  It  necessary  for 
■laiiAlHBent  of  conn^>:i-«^s.  whei 
IBS  proirtw,  to  Include  in  soUci; 
terial  sent  to  each  stockholdvr,  for 
t  n.  any  proposal  that  n.u-! 

£■;.    .1.  prior  to  the  sr.lUi-r,  * 
security  holder,  and  t.    :-  -  :; 
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be  required  to  set  forth  the  reasons,  fur- 
nished by  the  security  holder,  why  such 
proposal  should  be  adopted.  In  other 
words,  persons  soliciting  proxies  would  be 
required  to  solicit  votes  in  support  of  pro- 
posals not  favored  by  the  persons  solicit- 
ing the  proxies,  and  to  inform  the  stock- 
holders of  the  reasons  advanced  and 
urged,  by  those  responsible  for  the  pro- 
posals, for  the  adoption  thereof.  With  a 
large  number  of  stockholders  in  a  com- 
pany, the  number  of  proposals,  and  the 
conflicting  and  highly  unmeritorious 
matters  that  could  be  presented  for  ac- 
tion thereon  by  stockholders,  cannot  be 
overstated,  or  overemphasized. 

Indeed,  the  impropriety  of  any  such 
requirement  as  would  compel  manage- 
ment of  a  company  to  solicit  proxies  with 
respect  to  proposals  which  management 
thought  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the 
company,  and  to  advance  the  reasons  of 
others  for  the  adoption  thereof,  is  ob- 
vious. The  disruption  of  business  and 
the  harm  that  could  be  inflicted  by  action 
that  would  be  detrimental  to  conduct  of 
the  affairs  cf  a  company  devoting  all  its 
energies  and  resources  to  the  war  effort 
should,  of  course,  be  avoided. 

The  proposed  amendments  deal  also 
with  other  subjects,  but  it  is  believed  that 
those  matters  which  have  been  pointed 
I  out  indicate  or  demonstrate  the  serious 
'   character    of    changes    and    innovations 
'   which  would  be  brought  about. 
I       It  must  be  remembered  that  serious 
I   consequences  may  result  from  failure  to 
I   comply  with  rules  relating  to  the  solici- 
tation of  proxies,  and  that  for  this  rea- 
son  the    work    of    compliance    requires 
trained  executives  or  officers  and  experi- 
enced personnel,  difficult  to  retain  at  a 
time  when  so  many  are  needed  for  the 
armed  forces.     Any  such  drastic  and  ad- 
ditional requirements  with  respect  to  new 
rules  and  regulations,  therefore,  not  only 
would  present  a  problem  with  respect  to 
adequate  assistance  to  comply  with  the 
rules,  but  would  make  it  necessary  for 
trained  executives  and  employees  to  de- 
vote less  time  to  matters  directly  related 
to  the  war  effort. 

I  have  introduced  H.  R.  7802  for  the 
purpx).-<e  of  preventing  the  issuance  of 
new  rules  and  regulations,  relating  to 
the  solicitation  of  proxies,  that  would 
not  aid  or  facilitate  the  war  effort,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  would  act  as  a  deter- 
rent, and  produce  results  that  would  be 
undesirable.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  suspending,  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  and  for  an  adjustment  period 
of  6  months  thereafter,  the  authority  of 
the  Ccmmis.-ion  to  issue  new  rules  and 
regulations.  The  object  is  to  enable  offi- 
cers and  employees  to  devote  full  time 
and  attention  to  the  primary  object  of 
winning  the  war. 

After  the  enactment  cf  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  in  1934,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Com.mission  prom.ulgated  rules 
relating  to  the  solicitation  of  proxies,  and 
these  rules  have  been  amended  and  re- 
vised   from   time   to    time.     H    R.  7802 
would  enable  such  rules,  which  were  in 
•-rr.ci  on  November  1.  1942.  to  remain  in 
,  .!\>ct  as  Uie  maximum  rules  which  may 
I  govern  the  solicitation  of  proxies  for  the 
!  d-iration  of  the  w>''     The  Comm'.ssicn. 
;   cf   course.   shouM    1      :   the   power  to 
modify  such  existing  rules  so  as  to  relic\-e 


business  from  any  requirements  in  such 
existing  rules  as  might  be  undesirable  or 
disadvantageous  in  the  emergency  which 
confronts  the  Nation.  If  the  bill  is  not 
sufficiently  flexible  to  enable  modifica- 
tion of  existing  rules  when  deemed  neces- 
sary and  desirable,  and  in  such  manner 
as  would  not  impose  additional  hard- 
ships, it  could,  of  course,  be  revised  so 
that  it  will  be  adequate  in  every  respect. 


America's  Fir^f  C'tiz^n";   R^r.k   With 
America  >  t'uA  Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  K.4RL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  24,  1942 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
good  Indian  friends.  James  Renville,  of 
Peever,  S.  Dak.,  has  sent  me  the  follow- 
ing letter,  written  by  Johnnie  Two  Stars. 
who  is  the  grandson  of  Chief  Solomon 
Two  Stars  of  the  Sisseton  Tribe.  Be- 
cause this  letter  reveals  the  deeply  re- 
ligious and  patriotic  nature  of  our  Amer- 
ican Indians  generally.  I  am  inserting  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  under  special 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House.  We  can 
all  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  America's 
first  citizens — the  Indians — today  rank 
with  America's  first  soldiers  and  that 
they  are  contributing  so  generously  to 
our  war  effort,  both  on  the  fields  of  battlo 
and  upon  the  home  fronts  of  this  Re- 
public. 

Fort  Lewis,  Wash..  March  21.  1942. 
De.\r  Friend:  No  doubt  you  are  wondering 
why  I  did  not  write  to  you  any  sooner.  The 
reason  I  did  not  write  was,  because.  I  wanted 
to  get  settled  first.  Now  that  1  am  settled 
down,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  bow  we  live 
and  what  we  do  for  a  living. 

First.  Fort  Lewis  Is  located  In  the  north- 
western part  of  Washington,  a  very  beautiful 
place.  Everything  is  green  and  all  in  full 
blossom,  and  I  thanlc  God  He  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  being  in  the  country  He  made. 
I  can  t  ask  for  anything  better.  When  Bob 
Renville  was  out  here  during  the  World  War, 
this  place  was  small.  Now  we  have  build- 
ings here  that  cover  3  sqiiare  miles,  so  you 
see  what  a  big  place  this  is. 

There  are  35,000  men  en  this  place.  We 
have  men  here  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  every  kind  of  human  race  you 
can  think  of.  From  time  to  time  I  meet  In- 
dians here  and  there.  I  met  a  few  Sioux 
Indians  from  South  Dakota  that  I  us^ed  to 
go  to  school  with  at  Flandreau.  I  met  Pete 
St.  Pierre  and  LeRoy  Westman.  I  was  cer- 
tainly glad  to  see  them, 

I  like  army  life  for  this  reason,  we  get  the 
right  kind  of  food,  the  right  sleep,  and  the 
right  amount  of  exercise  for  our  health,  in 
fact  1  feel  much  better,  the  short  time  I 
have  been  here.  Every  day,  we  have  drilling 
for  1  hour,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  we  are  in 
school  We  learn  how  to  handle  machine 
guns  We  saw  those  b»g  guns  go  Into  actloa 
the  other  dry.  It  was  very  interesting  be- 
C(«use  that  wus  something  I  never  saw  be- 
fore. Those  guns  were  firing  shells  ttoat  ar« 
about  2  feet  lung  and  4  inches  through.  They 
ture  make  enough  noise.  It's  our  business 
to  learn  how  to  handle  one  ot  those  g\!n« 

We  had  a  big  dress  parade  the  otfc*-;^  c  ■'. 
1,800   trucks.   9.000   soldiers,    three    s    s      i 
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band,  horses  F.i:ri  pai  k  !r;ules  TIva*  was  a 
sight  we  will  never  witness  again,  for  they 
hold  those  parades  once  a  year.  We  were 
lucky  to  get  in  on  \* 

Next  month  *■-  a-"  r~::-1  t'l  F  rt  Oi  '! 
Callfornin  :  ■  -■  x  ■.'/,■.,,:>  ;!  iT...!,«'i;vr-=  I  a:r; 
kind  of  ni-^!C'.'.R  '■"  c  iM'-at;.^-  I  w. :  '  t-  ■  <• 
some  countrv  b>t  ve  I  Itt;'-'  '.K  ^  ;•,!», v  We 
miiV  r("  '  1  r.c  Hauaii;;n  Ls;.f;:ri.s  btiiie  ihe 
sunin.'T   l.-^   t '.iT 

The  army  \:i"  i<  all  ru-ht  .w^  ;.'r  a;^  l:v:i.e  Is 
conconied.  but  on  i!:e  c-]:"r  !..ir,a  I  -■■■.;: c  hips 
my  f!iurrl-i  work,  hcrr-  We  uJ  s"  i.>  or^ 
church  I;'.'"  ;  o-h.np  ]:Ke  tut-  'cu'jO.  cd  c;;um,:. 
that  ^-  M.::-.'.'^  r,..^  TiJ-  si:ii;ir.'  and  prayrr.- 
are  nr->;n::  lihf  St  M;.ry>  I  sup-' >p^'  y'^'i 
are  h:..  ;';^'  v  ui  Lt:it  st-rvur-";  every  n;i^l,t  lir.iu 
house  to  house.  You  pfH^p'.e  f-.;t>  ;irtiuu;nc 
yourselves  for  tliat  plcn  ..■  n  :.  :r>u:..o^!i  o.i 
k:i-U'r  rr:  'i.,::=:  I'd  tnve  i>::yt!.:i,j  to  \:c  U.i  ••■ 
HI' J  t.ik'-  m;..-  ci.:nn;u:,:  .n  wKh  u.e  P'  i;.c  >  i 
Bi  Miiry '^.  I.  too,,  wui  VatH'  my  i,  ii,i..u:,o..'.. 
but  I  wni  bo  u.l  uioue.  I've  biuut::.*  n.v 
prayer  b.  r.  I  urely  make  use  cf  it.  I  n-  wr 
knew  what  it  meant  to  me,  until  alter  1  got 
away  from  you  folks.  There  is  one  prayer  I 
always  use,  you  look  <j:i  p.i^e  \12  the  hv  t 
prayer.  I  like  that  litxau-t  it  CL-,ers  e\o:y- 
tMng.  Tell  the  people  of  St  M-ry  s  th:  *  I 
pray  for  them  every  night  at.  i  1  Ivp.  tliev 
do  the  same  fcr  me,  becou>c  I  n.  ed  your 
prayers.  Tell  the  St.  Andrews  '  U'<  y  m 
working  like  they  have  been  in  th'  p-f  Re- 
member I'm  still  a  nt  ■nVto:  i  would  like  to 
have  my  card  I  pa^d  inv  d..es  Even  though 
I  am  many  n.ho.s  .iw.iv  tr  ir;  y  'i  I  am  always 
thinking  of  you  I.  Ik.-  ..t  i..,a.c.  wondering 
what  you  are  doin^  >•(■■:■.  night  I  wonder 
where  tlie  Lent  services  are  beUig  held.  Write 
and  tell  me  all  the  news.  How  is  Eteverend 
H.  :r  ;  ;id  Frank  Owens  getting  along? 

li  yv-u  :.t"-  ihem  give  them  my  regards.    My 
prayers  are  with  them  always. 
May  God  be  with  you  always. 

Johnnie  Two  Stars, 
Itember  of  Your  Church. 


Gutting  Our  Farms 


FX  TENSION   OF  KEMALK.- 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  BENNETT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  o'F  i:  Mr  F-FNyATIVE^ 

Tuesday.  November  24.  1942 

Mr  BENNEl'I  M;.  Ipeaker,  under 
].':\\,^  !,i  »v'.;;ri  my  remarks  in  the 
Reco.".:)  I  iio  ;.;d''  ti  very  sensible  and 
timely  ';i;t^:ial  from  the  Springfield 
(Mo.)  Le.oE  :  tool  Press  of  November 
19,  1942,  LL.io  J    Gutting  Our  Farms." 

I  have  repeatedly  called  attention  of 
1',.'  HO!toMS:rar:rin  to  the  large  number 
o:  at.  ,:i.;,.:;a'rs  who  have  sold  their 
horcl-  at  ioi;ji:o  o  ;cuon  aftor  Ot';p:  or- 
dt  r-'d  in' I.'  ihi-  Aniiy.  It  appears  Lliat  we 
It.ivo  ir  ally  succeeded  in  persuading 
General  Hershej  and  others  to  give  prof- 
erence  to  such  men.  btit  this,  like  ship- 
ping iron  and  steel  to.  J.ipun.  is  another 
case  of  ioi  k.n;r  {h>'  :<,oie  door  after  the 
horve  t.:o^  '.>''<-r.  .-loicr.. 

'I  !.•    .i:\.'-i>-  follows: 

CITTTINO  O-  "    r  •'•'••' 

It  doesn't  v,.  m  ?>  .  :  >:  .a..e  Secretary 
of  AgrlcuUu:t  W  ..  k..: ..  o  ^  ..:  ^.-.n^j  us  to  drink 
f.o:.  :i..  k  and  eal  K:  o,;  ,  ooe-e  .lod  o.  .•..,o;;o,f 
u.^rc  vt^vUble:>.  lo  i.oike  ;,o-o.\<>  m  u- 
healthy. 

And  now  the  nt•»|..■^  c^'iut^  itoiv.  W.iilii'  i  ■ 
ton  that  Secretary  Wickards  department  1 


reconro/MKifi  to  the  W-r  Privju.r.on  Board 
that  the  Governmtnt  take  over  Nation-wide 
control  of  all  dairy  products  and  that  milk 
oe  'a  ,,  n-  ;   m   many  cities  of  tlie  Nation. 

i  .=  a^i,  t  .-L  very  many  years  ago  that  the 
pr...'v  01  hogs  on  the  SprUigfleld  market  was 
scraping  the  bottom,  and  could  be  quoted 
well  Ijelow  the  $10  mark.  As  of  today,  hogs 
are  quoted  here  at  better  than  $13,  and  you're 
considered  a  pretty  \\i.k\  p.  r^on  if  you  can  | 
come  by  a  pound  c;l  l);io  n  lionestly.  Also. 
as  of  today.  America  P-  preparing  to  go  on 
a  weekly  meat  ration  of  less  than  21i  pounds 
pt:  person. 
Why  is  this? 

Why,  in  a  region  like  the  Ozarks,  where 
dairy  and  meat  products  should  be  plenti- 
ful as  showers  in  April,  should  we  be  worry- 
ing about  milk  and  meat  rations,  war  or  no 
v^  r  E- 1  r .  i..::y.  why  should  Secretary  Wick- 
a:d  i^..  i.  t  stock  up  on  dairy  stuff  and 
then,  a  few  months  later,  come  out  with  his 
rat.oning  recommendation? 

To  the  Leader  and  Press,  it  looks  like  a 
clear  case  of  slipshod,  sloppy  management. 
The  whole  food  situation.  In  our  opinion, 
smells  as  noticeably  as  did  the  rubber  situa- 
tion a  few  months  ago. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  argue  that 
the  dairy  products  and  the  meat  are  needed 
for  our  "armed  forces.  Of  course  our  armed 
forces  need  milk  and  meat  and  cheese.  But 
they  needed  them  just  as  badly,  didn't  they, 
when  they  weren't  "armed  forces?"— that  is, 
when  they  were  civilians  just  like  the  rest  of 
us?  There  aren't  any  more  Americans  just 
because  some  of  them  have  gone  Into  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

There  will  be.  too,  those  who  will  declare 
that  our  Allies  need  this  food.  That,  too.  Is 
true.  But  Isn't  It  also  true  that  they  needed 
it  Just  as  badly  last  year  as  they  do  now? 

The  trouble,  the  Leader  and  Press  believes, 
lies  In  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  ade- 
quate. Intelligent  handling  '  t;:p  manpower 
problem  Tlie  draft  has  i-ckto  too  many 
farmers  At  i  the  recruiting  offices  of  the 
various  armed  forces  have  taken.  Indiscrimi- 
nately, too  many  farmers. 

The  result :  There  aren't  enough  good  men 
left  to  man  our  farms,  and  those  who  are 
left—without  adequate  help — are  forced  to 
curtail  their  operations. 

The  .Jzarks  area  has  taken,  more  or  less 
gracefully,  such  maneuvers  of  questionable 
wisdom  as  the  rationing  of  gasoline  and  fuel 
oil.  because  the  Ozarks  thought  there  might 
possibly  be  some  justification  for  such  ac- 
tions— though  most  of  us  are  etill  searching, 
n  bit  pu2zJed,  for  that  justification. 

But  it  begins  to  appear  doubtful  that  the 
Ozarks  or  any  other  farming  section  of  the 
United  States  Is  going  to  stand  much  longer 
for  a  governmental  policy  which  permits  in- 
discriminate recruiting  and  drafting  of  such 
essential  men  as  farmers. 

Such  a  policy  is  too  silly— sillier,  even  than 
gasolrne  and  fuel  oil  rationing— lor  tis  to 
ignore  any  longer. 
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HON,  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

IN    IHIi    liOrSF  Ot    t:FPP;Lot:N  :.='.  M".'ES 

Mr.  ?^.-COr:MACK,  Mr  Sp,  aVpt. 
urrirr  I'-a'. o  \v  rx'.'Pd  nty  v  p~a;k-o  1  ::  - 
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ir;y^c;f  tr  anyone  else  on  the 

■  ni  :-.  :r..!ojr  and  small  in  corr,- 
1  V.  i'.at  brov  are  making. 
'i  i:o  fbpi,ir;ai  ;pJpc;li  :::  itty  remarks 

brings  out  tli->  ihopcip  r.i  a  p-.p.rtrd  and 

effective  manrT  r. 

i  E.R  ■  I  CtmON    COMTLEX 

"We  wuz  robbed."  This  waU  is  familiar 
to  the  parents  of  smBll  boys  returning  from 
the  sand  It:  .iP-  ;i  :■  team  has  Mj't!  ro  : 
a  reverse  m  a  P..oi  tatne.  Uelt.i  i~  :.•  '. 
ascribed  to  the  brilliancy  or  the  power  of  the 
other  club.  "Victory  was  snatched  away  from 
those  who  had  mauifesUy  earned  it  by  the 
villany  of  the  "empire  '  who  had.  so  the 
grimy  kid  declares,  a  bet  on  the  other  team. 

Of  course  such  an  attitude  is.  except  among 
the  chronically  vain  or  hopelessly  moronic, 
outgrown  as  the  years  pass.  WTien  develop- 
ment is  not  arrested,  a  broader  view  is  reached. 
Instead  of  the  whimpering  complainer,  there 
emon*  s  the  <i«-'-.rable  human  typ*'  it  a!  can 
take  :!  vMih^'  u;  .-quawklng.  Wlieu  ui^i.t'^  do 
not  turn  out  exactly  as  he  wished,  he  realizes 
that  the  explanation  may  be  found  in  some- 
thing besides  a  dark  conspiracy  directed  at 
himself.  The  discipline  of  life  usually  is  effi- 
cacious in  eliminating  the  yellow  streak  that 
n  1 ; :, t-o ■  .^  P  (  '! .-■  ••"  to  ii :..- ,,; n  t  a ; ;  . ^ ;■  p-:  . ranee  of 
U'.O'  ,■f"^  f    ■    lop.i:  ■ 

The:v    .o-.    ^'  :a.  .^ '  ■  t-r,  who  liever  t't-'W 

out  ci  :-.t  (,.:,.:;.;i..o  -  ;...ol  age.  Tlu  y  :...,y 
always  be  counted  upon  to  charge  injustice 
whenever  they  do  not  get  precisely  what  they 
want.  In  the  present  emergency  a  sharp  di- 
viding line  may  be  drawn  Ijetween  thoee  who 
accept  necessary  restrictions  with  good  gmce 
and  thOvse  who  wliimper  and  are  naiSty 
about  it. 

The  professional  politician,  who  seeks  to 
remain  in  the  office  he  is  in  or  to  return  to 
office  if  he  is  out,  often  displajs  a  very  strcng 
tendency  to  mobilize  grouches  for  his  own 
personal  Ijenefit.  Unfortunately,  much  tem- 
porary success  is  obtained  by  such  procedure. 
When  grievances  are  cherished  with  care  tliey 
may  be  used  to  the  benefit  of  the  man  uho 
has  harped  upon  them  come  election  day. 

In  this  period,  when  life  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  for  most  people  becaU&e 
the  country  is  at  war,  and  tremendous  efforts 
are  t>eing  made  to  thwart  our  enemies  so 
that  decency  and  freedom  can  be  preserved, 
appeasement  of  the  discontented  begins  to 
look  like  something  less  than  patriotism.  As 
more  people  realize  this,  the  politician  vho 
relies  upon  his  encouragement  of  assorted 
squawks  and  whimpers  will  decline  in  pies- 
tlge. 

The  other  day  a  young  serviceman  on  leave 
was  Invited  to  ride  by  a  lady  driving  a  large 
car.  The  lift  was  not  a.s  pleasant  as  the 
young  man  had  expected.  Ih  w  a-  Informed 
that  the  rationing  board  haa  o  <  ;i  cruel  in 
the  allotment  of  oil.  All  that  she,  her  hus- 
band, and  two  housemaids  were  to  have  lor 
their  large  residence  was  4  000  gallons.  That 
is.  if  her  prcf  -'  v.  o-  not  lieeded  by  the  das- 
tardly ration::. I?  n  thonty.  The  soldier  felt 
th  o   w.,i;k!iu~  ■wo;:  a  ha'-f  bpt'n  preferable. 

Pu^sibly.  hau  lie  tuiot-u  liie  conversation 
to  the  subject  of  ures,  he  would  h..  t*.  :i 
treattxi  'o  ^  rt!«-ourse  on  the  wicke<.;:  o?  .  f 
beUu  txiHxt  to  give  up  that  extra  b«  :  t 
u  It.  ^  tiled,  heavy-duty  ihoia  that  u.e 
p.n  h  a  purchased  locn  •txac  the  Japa  took 
ij-one   who    |   the  IXiich  Bast  Indies.    Neithei   sugar  r.or 
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ecSf^    would    have    been    safe    subjects 
•alJc.     Ttie    troubles    ol    Job    were 
1  -to  hers.  In  her  opinion. 

Ai-.d    yet   thiS   san-.e   person    lelt    she 
suppcrtmg   the  war   and   thererore   was 
pelled    to    stop    and    g.ve    a    soldier    a 
However,  ir  any  of   her  Iriends   and   ne 
bora  listened  to  her  tirades  and   belie- " 
fraction  of  them  well  founded,  she  was 
about    as   much    harm   as    a   single 
can   to   the   cause  for   which  our  peopl 
uniform  and  out.  are  comraiued. 

As   the   war   Increases    in   intensity 
Is  abundant  reason  to  expect  further  rat 
ing  and  more  deprivations.     This  confll' 
total,  as  the  farsighted  have  said  repeat 
A  people  that  can  take  it  and  see  it  thn 
will  be  entitled  to  victory.    Most  Amer! 
can  do  that,  but  there  will  be.  right  t 
until   the   end.   a   noisy,  grumbling  f 
who  have  neve.'  grown  out  of  the  little 
frame    of    mind    when    he    said.    "We 
nbbbed  "     That   mentality  cannot  be  e 
iated  completely.   But  it  can  and  should 
^e  disapproval  of  mature  people  who  r« 
the  necessity  of  preserving   national 
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Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusett-^ 
Speaker,    tomorrow   a   young    lad 
Lowell.  Mass..  one  of  my  const r 
will  be  given  the  M^^rrhinf  Mar.r 
tinguished  Service  M    i.^;      M.-   :^ 
Louis  George  Finch,     li  wiii  oe  g;' 
heroism  above  and  beyond  the  • 
duty.    He  was  very  young  in  ape    and 
in  the  .service  of  the  merchant  r.';i:'.:v\ 
When  his  ship  was  under  heavy  si.:  .;::v  i 
shellflie  he  volunteered  to  go  aloft  with 
the  first  mate  and  assist  in  riggir  g  an 
emergency  antenna.     In  the  ensuirg  ac- 
tion the  ship  was  sunk  and  most  c  f  the 
lifeboats  damaged  by  shellfire  and  ;i  tor- 
pedo hit. 

Finch  was  among  the  last  to  ab^  ndon 
ship  with  the  wounded  in  a  small  over- 
loaded work  boat  which  was  in  :1  r  :  r  of 
swamping  in  the  rough  seas,    li^  made 
room  for  a  wounded  man  and  climbrd  out 
of  the  boat  and  held  onto  the  sidr 
an  hour  and  a  half  later  he  was 
up.     His  exrraoi-dinary  couraf^e  an 
regard  of  his  own  safety  will  l> 
dying  inspiration  to  seamen  ol  ti.;--  ' 
slates  merchant  marine  everyv.  hn 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  m  order  to  iia-.  t 
constant  action  m  the  war.     H^.'  "a 
pedced  aga;:.   ::;   .^  Navy  ship,  a-. 
Navy  has  promoted  him  to  coxswa.! 
has  a  very  gallant  and  a  very  brav 
ord     The  city  of  Lowell  and  the  nation 
are  very  proud  of  h.n:— and  '.-rv  hate- 
ful. 

Ihe  following  is  tne  history  of  Louis 
G.-orge  Finch's  darin?  and  cool  ar  d  e£R 
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cient  action  as  told  by  the  United 
Maritime  Commission: 

A     torpedoed     merchant     seaman 
Ge. :r4?  Fincli.  23.  c£  Lowell.  Mass..  v.  lo  di5- 
un^uished  himself  on  hxs  first  voyage  to  sea 
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after  ccmpleiiug  his  tiuauag.  will  be  the 
next  recipient  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission announced  today.  The  award,  the 
third  since  Congress  authorized  the  medal 
fc-  outstanding  acta  of  heroism,  will  be  made 
at  the  office  of  the  Commission  by  Capt. 
Edward  Macatiley,  member  of  the  Maritime 
Commission.  Wednesday  morning. 

Finch  voluntarily  went  alcft.  while  his  ship 
was  under  heavy  shell  fire  from  an  enemy 
submarine,  and  rerigged  the  wireless  antenna 
which  had  been  Ehot  away,  making  it  possible 
to  send  the  SOS  that  brought  aid.  Later 
when  abandoning  ship.  Finch  jumped  over- 
board and  swam  alongside  in  order  to  make 
room  in  an  overcrowded  boat  for  wounded 
crew  members. 

Tlie  tanker  in  which  Louis  Finch  was  mak- 
ing his  first  voyage  as  an  able  seaman  after 
completing  his  training  aboard  the  United 
States  Maritime  Service  training  ship  Amer- 
ican Sailor  was  attacked  in  broad  daylight 
ofT  the  coast  of  California  last  December. 
When  the  submarine  was  sighted,  the  captain 
changed  course,  heading  inshore,  but  the  sub- 
marine gave  chase,  opening  fire  with  her  deck 
gun.  The  first  two  shots  went  wide  but  the 
next  brought  the  wireless  aerial  crashing 
down. 

Finch,  realizing  his  ship  was  without  radio 
communication,  immediately  went  aloft  the 
mast  and,  with  the  help  of  the  first  officer, 
succeeded  in  repairing  the  damage  despite  the 
fact  the  decks  and  superstructure  were  being 
raked  with  heavy  shrapnel  fire. 

Tlie  SOS  flashed  by  the  wireless  operator 
brought  a  United  States  Catalina  bomber  to 
the  scene.  The  submarine  then  submerged 
and  fired  the  torpedo  that  sent  the  tanker 
to  the  bottom. 

With  some  of  the  lifeboats  wrecked  by 
shell  fire,  there  were  12  men  left  to  be  taken 
off  in  a  small  woric  skiff  that  normally  held  4. 
A  wounded  m.ember  of  the  engine  room  was 
first  lowered  into  the  boat,  and  Finch,  seeing 
that  the  already  overcrowded  boat  might  be 
swamped  in  the  rough  sea  that  was  running. 
Jumped  overboard  and  swam  alongside.  He. 
however,  intrusted  his  seamen's  papers  and 
Bible  to  a  shipmate  to  keep  them  dry. 

After  one  more  voyage  in  tankers,  during 
which  Finch  learned  aa  much  as  he  could 
from  the  Navy  gun  crew  aboard,  he  left  the 
merchant  service  to  Join  the  Navy,  asking  to 
be  assigned  to  the  armed  guard  of  a  merchant 
vessel  so  that  he  could  "get  a  crack  at  the 
enemy  who  had  taken  the  lives  of  his  bud- 
dies." For  a  second  time  his  ship  was  tor- 
pedoed, but  Louis  Finch  came  through  and 
he  is  ^omg  back  to  sea  as  scon  as  he  can  after 
the  ceremony  of  presenting  him  with  the 
medal 

The  SPEAK-  i^  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman liom  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FREDERICK  C   SMITH 

vi  u;i:.> 
IN  THE  ilOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  24,  1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  George  D.  Riley  and  Page  Huidekoper 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
November  24,  1942: 


Capital  Compass 
(By  George  D.  Riley  and  Page  Huidekoper) 
America's  real  secret  weapon  has  Just  been 
unveiled,  and  a  world  offensive  with  it  is  now 
getting  under  way. 

That  secret  weapon  is  spelled  "g-o-l-d." 
We  own  70  percent  of  the  worlds  mined 
gold,  and  we  pay  more  money  per  ounce  for 
gold  than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
Though  our  own  gold  mines  have  been  shut 
down  to  stop  the  inflationary  effects  of  in- 
creased domestic  gold  purchases.  Capital  Com- 
pass is  informed  the  Treasury  again  is  about 
to  increase  the  dollar  price  of  gold  on  tha 
world  market,  with  the  result  that  the 
American  dollar  vrtll  sell  at  a  cheaper  price 
abroad  and  circulate  more  freely  In  distant 
areas. 

W^e  are  fighting  Hitler  today  with  one 
weapon  that  all  his  laboratories  and  all  h:3 
police  cannot  Invent  or  lash  out  of  the  hides 
of  slave  labor.  That  Is  gold,  our  "secret 
weapon." 

We  have  It.  He  hasn't.  And  all  the  world 
wants  It. 

In  the  gold  war.  the  administration  has  a 
dual  policy— to  redistribute  some  of  our  near- 
monopoly  of  gold  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good  right  now,  politically,  and  further  to 
put  the  maximum  number  of  American  dol- 
lars in  the  hands  of  those  abroad  who  still 
have  little  dabs  of  gold  to  sell. 
devaluation  ag.«n 

The  current  price  of  gold  fixed  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  is  $35  an  ounce.  If 
gold  were  still  being  produced  by  our  mines, 
any  American  refiner  could  present  an  ounce 
of  gold  at  the  Treasury  window  and  carry 
away  35  fresh  dollar  bills.  If  he  failed  to 
hand  In  his  gold,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would 
get  locked  up. 

Now  that  American  producers  are  out  of 
business,  the  Treasury  Is  preparing  to  cut 
the  gold  content  of  each  dollar,  or  to  put  it 
another  way,  pay  more  dollars  for  each  ounce 
of  gold. 

Foreign  gold  producers  will  be  able  to  draw 
down,  say.  $40  for  an  ounce  of  gold  on  presen- 
tation to  the  Treasury  window,  Instead  of  $35. 

Another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing  is  to 
state  that  the  United  States  dollar  has  been 
devalued  by  so  much.  You  may  recall  that 
back  In  1933.  Mr.  Roosevelt  devalued  the 
standard  dollar  In  terms  of  gold  down  to  59 
cents,  its  present  level.  The  next  step. 
Capital  Compass  learns,  will  be  to  pull  the 
dollar  down  to  50  cents  In  value. 

PUMPING    dollars   ABROAD 

With  no  gold  l)elng  mined  in  the  United 
States  that  will  not  have  the  Inflationary 
effect  it  might  once  have  had,  and  with  the 
gold  mines  of  Britibh  South  Africa  going  full 
blast  as  they  now  are  since  we  started  ship- 
ping gold  mining  machinery  down  there,  a 
fresh  stream  of  dollars  will  be  pumped  into 
the  British  monetary  system. 

We  are  paying  off  our  associates  abroad  in 
gold  to  some  extent,  when  they  behave.  We 
are  preparing  to  buy  gold  at  higher  and 
higher  dollar  figures.  And  as  soon  as  Ex- 
Gov.  Herbert  Lehman,  of  New  York,  gels 
his  world  relief  program  well  under  way.  look 
cut  for  a  world  Work  Projects  Administration 
directed  by  him  and  underwritten  with 
United  States  gold. 

Capital  Compass  now  forecasts  that  by 
1944.  tlie  gold  of  Fort  Knox.  Ky..  will  be 
battling  all  over  the  -.vcrld  right  on  the  heels 
of  the  fighting  troops  to  stabilize  world 
money  systems  and  chain  to  our  Treasury  a 
system  of  world  commerce. 

And  with  the  administration  offering  a 
world  gold-based  money  and  gold-secured 
world  trade  according  to  its  own  formula, 
opposition  will  havr  ti-  do  some  fast  thinkir.  j. 
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Tuesday.  No;  t '/. - 

Mr.   RICHARDS.     Mr.    Speaker,    en- 
couraging news  from  our  ariru  d  forces 

made 


in  Africa  and  the  So!otn-n.^  h.i; 
our  hearts  glad.  E:.'  v..  li  cur  rejoicing 
over  current  victories.  I  h'  pf  th*  :>  wiii 
be  no  tendency  to  forget  tho  r^-i' n  ar.d 
boys  involved  in  the  tragedy  >  t  B.ram, 
Wsie,  end  Guam.  Today  these  of  that 
heroic  band  who  remain  alive  are  pris- 
oners of  an  unscrupulous  enemy.  To 
them  help  did  not  come.  It  i."^  tlv-  duty 
cf  every  American  to  ienirn;'ot>i  these 
heroes  in  our  hearts  and  '.n  <  h:  prayers. 
It  is  the  duty  of  our  Goveriimeni  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  in  its  efTorts  to  get 
supplies  to  them  and  reports  from  them 
for  aching  hearts  b.irk  home.  It  is  the 
duty  of  our  Goven.;.  :.:  to  infoim  Japan 
again  and  again  that  she  ;\ill  be  called  to 
account  in  the  day  of  reckoning  if  these 
prisoners  are  not  treated  in  uccordance 
with  the  rules  of  humanity  and  interna- 
tional law. 

The  following  letter  by  a  Pr.  ?byterian 
minister  to  the  synod  oi  his  church  is  a 
poignant  reminder  that  even  these  most 
expected  to  remember  sometimes  forget: 
Mo-RisTOWN,  Ttnn..  October  14,  1942. 
De-.r  Brother  Minister  of  Synod  of  Ap- 
r.\LACHiA:  At  the  recent  meeting  of  synod  in 
Chattanooga.  I  was  among  those  that  were 
grateful  that  the  synod,  at  the  instance  of 
the  m.cderator,  had  formal  prayer  for  all 
servicemen  at  the  opening  of  each  session. 
The  synod  felt  that  a  church  covirt.  of  all 
things,  should  be  depended  upon  to  pray  for 
men  and  youth  In  danger. 

I  listened  in  vain,  however,  during  the 
lovely  prayers  for  one  Item  I  was  keen  for — 
namely,  for  specific  mention  of  continental 
American  Bcldlers  now  In  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  as  prisoners  of  war.  Maybe  these 
heroic  victims  of  war  have  somewhat  dropped 
from  the  thought  of  the  people  In  general. 
It  is  psvchologlcally  natural  for  them  to  drop 
from  the  public  mind.  The  incident*  of 
Bataan  and  Corregidor  are  the  most  tragic 
and  the  most  painful  in  American  history, 
and  the  mind  tends  to  liquidate  such  painful 
matters  from  the  memory. 

But  let  us  by  voluntary  effort  keep  in  mind 
that  between  10,000  and  20,000  American 
boys — just  according  to  how  many  lived 
through  the  battles  to  become  prisoners  of 
war  of  the  Japanese — went  down  :r.  B.ttaan 
and  Corregidor  as  prisoners  of  war.  The 
military  wiping  out  of  our  forces  there  of 
ccur.-,e  involved  the  death  cf  many,  but  un- 
doubtedly some  also  lived  to  become  prisoners 
of  war. 

Nothing  to  amotint  to  anything  ii^is  been 
heard  from  these  soldiers  of  curs  as  yet.  But 
we  do  hear  In  limited  fashion  from  American 
civilians  that  are  interned  in  the  Philippines. 
From  them  we  learn  that  they  at  least  feel 
that  America  has  forgotten  them.  May  the 
good  Lord  forbid  that  soldiers  of  war,  who 
went  down  fighting  for  us,  should  feel  so  also. 
At  least  may  they  not  correctly  feci  so. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  all  the 
brethren  of  the  synod,  both  personally  and 
in  their  churches,  to  remember  in  prayer 
Bpecifically  these  American  prisoners  of  war. 


'I'-.ey  are  far  from  home  and  friends.  .A.:.d 
tiiere  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  t.':r:;i. 
It  is,  of  course,  no  secret  that  my  own  interest 
and  concern  in  this  are  spurred  by  the  fact 
that  my  own  son  Is  among  the  prisoners  of 
war,  if  he  Is  stlU  alive.  I  make  no  merit  of 
unselfishness  in  the  matter.  I  only  hope 
that  my  particular  concern  for  my  own  has 
broadened  my  sympathy  and  prayer  for  all. 
But  let  us  not  fall  these  soldiers,  whatever 
we  do.  And  let  us  not  blur  them  over  with 
general  prayer  for  all  our  soldiers.  These  are 
the  men  that  have  met  ultimate  calamity  in 
behalf  of  us  all.  In  our  continual  prayers 
for  all  our  service  men  everywhere  let  us 
rend  up  ever  and  anon  these  specific  prayers 
for  our  soldiers  already  gone  down  in  battle 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

Cordially  yours, 

Samtjix  H.  Hat. 
Pastor,  First  Presbyterian  Church, 

Morristcrwn,  Tenn. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Re -ORD.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Russell  Weisman,  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  November  19.  1942: 
.■\N-   FiONOMisT's  Point  op  View — Economic 

ST^BILl■?ATION  DlEFrTOR  InTRODT'CES  EXTRA- 
NEOUS Issues  tn  ?':«hy  I  :-.;:T>aTi  n  Dis- 
cussion 

(By  Russell  Weisman) 
James    E     Byrnes,    Director    of    Economic 
SUbihzation.  in  his   H'^rald  Tribune  forum 
speech   devoted    a    p::i graph   to    the   salary 
ceiling  controversy.     It  is  here  in  full: 

•The  so-called  $25,000  salary  limitation  ac- 
tually affects  only  those  having  a  salary  in 
excess  of  $67j200.  The  tax  on  that  salary 
will  reduce  the  net  income  to  $25,030.  That 
salary  limitation  in  1942  would  affect  only 
3,000  persons.  From  the  fury  of  the  pro- 
tests one  would  think  it  affected  3,000.000 
persons.  Some  ol  these  persons  assert  that 
they  object  only  because  they  fear  this 
limitation  will  continue  after  the  war.  I, 
too.  would  object  to  Its  continuance.  But 
the  law  upon  which  this  action  was  based 
expires  June  30.  1944  It  can  be  continued 
only  by  aCarmative  action  of  the  Congress 
If  a  man  fears  the  Congress,  he  fears  the 
people." 

It  seems  tu  me  Hy:  nes  not  only  misses  the 
major  point  of  the  criticism  that  Is  directed 
against  the  ceiling  order  but  introduces  a 
couple  of  dangerous  extraneous  Issues  at  the 
same  time. 

Since  when  v.iws  th  uusoundness  of  a 
policy  mitigated  in  any  way  by  the  fact 
that  only  a  few  persons  were  hurt  by  it? 
It  was  precisely  on  this  sort  of  numerical 
Justification  that  Hitler  set  out  to  persecute 
and  kill  the  Jews;  there  were  so  few  of  them 
that  they  could  not  resist  with  force.  And, 
furthermore,  since  they  constituted  a  small 
minority  cf  the  total  population  of  Germany 
the  persecution  visited  on  them  presumably 
vk-as  not  a  proper  subject  of  public  protest. 

NUMBER.S   NO  CRITEKTON 

With  rc=i'ec*  t'""  'h  ■  Fnlary  '.imitation  the 
point  I  want  to  m :.ke  is  that  if  it  is  wrong, 


as  I  an.  c.  ;.  td  It  Is  from  the  point  of 
view  ol  prosor\  i;:g  the  American  way  of 
life,  the  fact  that  only  3,000  citizens  will  be 
directly  affected  is  in  no  sense  a  circumstance 
In  mitigation.  Only  In  the  eyes  of  the  polit- 
ically minded  who  think  and  plan  in  terms 
of  the  probable  effect  of  public  policy  on  the 
election  resulu  would  the  question  of  the 
number  of  citizens  touched  by  the  policy  m 
question  be   important. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  the  Di- 
rector of  Economic  Stabilization  Is  well  off 
the  beam  in  his  discussion  of  the  salary 
ceiling.  The  only  Inference  that  reasonably 
could  be  drawn  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
speech  quoted  above  is  that  Congress  was 
responsible  for  the  ceiling  order  and  that  to 
criticize  Congress  is  to  criticize  the  people 
and  the  whole  democratic  process. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  of  course,  and 
Byrnes  was  and  is  entirely  familiar  with  it. 
that  the  salary  ceiling  was  not  a  congres- 
sional prodtrct.  On  two  separate  occasions 
the  President  had  asked  for  legislation  of 
this  character  but  the  committees  of  Con-  ^ 
gress  charged  with  responsibility  for  revenue 
legislation  refused  to  report  out  favorably  any 
such  proposal. 

The  salary  ceiling  regtilation,  then,  is  not 
an  act  of  Congress  but  a  directive  of  Byrnes 
himself,  acUng,  of  course,  for  the  President, 
and.  I  think,  clearly  circumventing  the  will 
of  the  Congress. 

MISEKPR£SKNTATION    APPAEENT 

In  this  light  it  must  be  apparent  to  every- 
one that  the  observation  of  Byrnes  about 
fearing  the  Congress  and  fearing  the  people 
is,  to  say  the  least,  disingenuous.  If  It  is 
not  a  palpable  misrepresentation  of  the  facts 
as  to  the  genesis  of  the  wage  ceiling  it  is  in- 
deed a  close  approximation  cf  such  a  mis- 
representation. 

This  writer  is  unhappj  when,  in  time  of 
war,  he  feels  called  upon,  as  he  does  in  tliis 
colvimn,  to  be  critical  of  a  high  public  official. 
It  is  easy  for  readers  to  believe  his  criticism 
foments  disunity  and  impedes  the  war  effort. 
But  democratic  government  Is  a  compact  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials.  And  whenever  the  officials 
are  guilty,  as  Byrnes  was  m  this  case,  of  public 
statements  which  failed  to  present  the  actual 
facts  of  the  matter  he  was  discussing  it  is 
clearly  the  duty  of  columns  such  as  this  to 
protest.  Above  everything  else  our  public  of- 
ficials must  not  be  permitted  to  believe  that 
we  are  as  dumb  and  stupid  as  they  would  like 
us  to   be. 


Senate  Uphold.^  the  Con-stitutioa 
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Tuesdaij,  November  24,  1942 

Mr  ItA-NKlX  s  t  Mississippi.  Mr 
Speaker,  one  ol  ihe  greatest  victories  lur 
constitutional  government  and  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  signs  for  the  future  of 
this  Republic  occurred  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol  on  yesterday,  when  the 
tide  of  fai.a; :  i  rr;,  using  the  anti-poll-tax 
bill  as  a  .bii.t.kt  .m,  reon.  la.'-h'^d  itself  into 
n;.  '»■  iur'v  aij;i:nM  t::^  ci,  lir.;: -■■-.  the  in- 
t:  tir.'v,  ar-ri  -i-^'-  ir,-,';:,r( -■  ■  ^  :  41  M-  -:- 
bers  of  mc  Lniltti  S-.iiL^  sl::..;-. 

The  American  people  expect  us  to  pre- 
serve the  Constitution  of  these  United 


Arri.xpix 


AH»>> 


States.  Our  boys  are  fighting  in  this  iar 
to  protect  this  Government,  to  pcrpctukte 
American  institutions,  and  to  prpsf-tve 
our  American  way  of  life,  and  *r  x- 
pect  their  Representatives  and  S....-  >  rs 
to  back  them  up.  and  not  to  turn  ihis 
Nation  over  to  a  bunch  of  crackpots  to 
make  of  it  some  kind  of  a  communistic 
conglomeration  of  which  they  wouldj  be 
ashamed. 

I    am    proud    of    the    United    S:4tes 
Senate. 
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HON.  GEORGE  A.  P.\DDOCK 

:-   :;l:nois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.MI 

Tuesday.  November  24.  1942 

y[-      y'\:}:)''<:K        '.tr.    Speaker. 
greaie^i  American  flyer  of  \V   ;'. i 
No.   1  was  rescued  the  oti.' : 
young  Navy  pilot,  whose  skill  and  c 
Eddie   Rickenback' r   himself   could 
have  exceeded 

Like  all  Americans,  I  rejoice  that 
country  still  has  Rickenbark^r 
ing  personality  and  rer:  a:.<i 
and  I  am  happy  to  state  tiia: 
frl-'Tvi  vnd  neighbor  of  mine  froii:  E. 
tor;    1       I      Bill  Eadie,  was  the  man 
re.stutd  lum. 

The  following  editorial  from  h- 
cago  Tribune  of  Sunday.  Nov.  ::.o- 
tell.s  Ihe  story.  T...-  .-•  m';i-  'v.  ,i  -  i 
cult  and  danger-  :.  o  -p:- nd.d.. 
formed.  Lleuter.^:  F.i  :  ■  is  one 
pr-rf  -rat  the  pi!-.---iiL-day  flyer 
;  ..  .  ;:.  iintaining  the  hiRh  star 
esublished  in  World  War  N      1 
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THE    M.\N    WHO   SAVED   RICKENBACKER 

It  develops  thar  h  v-ip'^  flying  lieut 
from   Evanston.   W     r     :-  .die,   refcued 
Eddie  Rickenbackrr   :t:.tr   he  had   beer 
for  3   weeks   In   the  Pacific.     No  flyer 
have    brought    homf    a    more    va: 
senger.     Thanks    to    Lieutenant    fc 
captain  lives  to  serve  his  country. 

Lieutenant   Eaciie    Is   one   of   many 
American  airmen  who  fly  the  lonely 
The   assignment   requires   vigilance   an 
votion  to  duty.     Those  qualities  ena 
flyer   to  sight   the   life   raft  bearing   R; 
backer  and  two  comrades.     The  feat  : 
more  remarkable  In  that  It  apparentl 
accomplished    at    night.     Flares    had 
dropped  to  bring  the  plane  to  a  skillful 
Ing.     Eadie  and  his  radioman  showed 
age    in     taking    the    survivors   off   the 
There  was  room  for  only  one  In  the  cc 
so    RickenbacktT    and    another    oflScer 
lashed  to  the  wmgs  of  the  plane.     Lieut 
Eadle  taxied  his  plane  40  miles  to  his 
bring  them  in. 

Lieutenant  Eadle's  performance  was 
We  are  glad  that  America  s  greatest  m 
flyer  was  there  to  witness  it  and  commetid 
Maybe  we  re  prejUchced.  but  it  does  seeni 
a    disproportionately    large    number    o 
men  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
this  war  come  from  out  our  way 
Middle  West. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  \V1CK£RjH.\M 

OF    OKLAHOMA  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  Novernber  24,  1942 

Mr.  WICK?:;  SHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
■if'sire  i^  ;,:=  ol.-.:  to  the  Members  of  the 
:i  )use  a  few  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
telegrams  and  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived in  connection  with  our  efforts  to 
secure  a  90-day  postponement  of  gasoline 
and  fuel-oil  rationing: 

HoBART.  Okla.,  Sovember  24,  J942. 
Victor  Wickersham.  j 

Congressman. 

Washington,  D.  C  : 
F*ubllc  sentiment  strong  for  90-day  post- 
ponement of  gasoline  rationing  or  until  Con- 
gress can  investigate  rubber  situation.  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  cutting  mileage  on 
farm  trucks  to  point  of  making  ii  impossible 
to  operate.  Oklahoma  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration better  acquainted  with  local 
conditions. 

Farmers  Cooperattve  Association, 

Sid  3ARNES.  Manager. 

W.  E.  Shepherd, 
Member  County  Gas  Rationing  Committee. 

C.  E.  Reid. 
Member  County  Transportation  Committee. 

J.  K.  Halet, 
Member  of  Transportation  Committee. 

Oiu-AHOMA  Cmr,  Okla., 

November  20,  1942. 
Congressman  Victor  Wickersham, 

House  Office  Building: 
What.  If  anything,  can  we  do  to  help  get 
gas  extension?  Are  all  Oklahoma  delegation 
cooperating?  If  any  other  State  Congress- 
man needed  advise.  Practically  all  excess 
ttree  now  turned  in.  Express  company  un- 
able handle  volume  tires  offered  them. 
Week  behind  In  collections.  Thirty-flve  mile 
speed  limit  being  carefully  observed.  Thou- 
sands tons  rubber  tires  l>een  piled  up  for 
months  and  deteriorating  In  Government 
scrap-rubber  shortage  yard  here  In  packing 
town.     Rubber  shortage  can't  be  acute. 

Joe  D.  Morse. 
president.  Home  State  Life  Insurance 
Co.  Of  Oklahoma  (Chairman  of  CUi' 
zens  Committee) . 


effect.  Cur  public  transportation  facilities 
are  Inadequate  to  satisfactorily  care  for  neces- 
sary travel.  If  gasoline  rationing  can  be  de- 
ferred without  hindrance  to  our  war  effort  I 
strongly  urge  deferment. 

Brucx  Anderson, 
Past  President,  American  Hotel  Association. 


MORGANTOWN.  W.  V^A  , 

November  23,  1942. 
Hon.  Victor  Wickersham, 

Member  of  Congress: 
Gas  rationing  abnorm'al  harvest  delayed 
In  some  areas  notably  apple  regions.  Post- 
ponement of  rationing  would  aid  farmers  In 
harvesting  and  transporting  crops.  Present 
allotments  of  gas  for  farm  trucks  Inadequate 
In  many  cases.  Procedure  for  obtaining  ad- 
ditional allotments  confusing.  Unwieldly 
and  obstructive. 

C.  R.  Orton, 
Director,  West  Virginia  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station. 

Lansing.  Mich  . 
November  23,  1942. 
Hon.  Victor  Wickersham, 

Congressman  from  Oklahoma. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
The  hotel  business  in  Michigan  will  suffer 
severe  loss  if  gasoline  rationing  is  put  into 


Oklahoma  City.  Okla.. 

November  17,  1942. 
Hon.  Victor  Wickersham, 
Afcmber  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Thirty  State-wide  organizations  meeting  In 
the  Oklahoma  Biltmore  Hotel  today  unani- 
mously request  that  extension  of  gasoline  ra- 
tioning be  deferred  for  at  least  90  days  during 
which  time  an  Investigation  by  Congress  be 
made.     We  approve  the  continuance  and  en- 
forcement  of   the   35-mlle-per-hour   regula- 
tion with  five  tires  per  car  and  urge  strict 
enforcement.     It  was  developed  in  the  meet- 
ing that  gasoline  rationing  at  this  time  will 
seriously  curtail  all  war  efforts  in  this  section. 
Oklahoma    State    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce: Joe  D.  Morse.  Home  State 
Life    Insurance    Co.    chairman    of 
committee;    Committee   Hotel    As- 
sociations; Farmers  Union;  Retail 
Merchants  Association:  Hardware  & 
Implement  Association;  Petroleum 
Marketers       Association;        State 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Oklahoma 
Cottonseed    Crushers    &    Ginners 
Association;    Oklahoma   City   Real 
Estate  Board;  Salyer  Oil  Co.;  Inde- 
pendent    Petroleum     Association; 
Associated  Contractors;   Wholesale 
Grocers     Association:      Associated 
Motor  Carriers;    Chain   Stores  As- 
sociation; Restaurant  Association; 
Phillips    Petroleum    Corporatlont 
and  13  others. 


Jackson,  Miss.,  November  23.  1942. 
Hon,  Victor  Wickersham, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Answering  your  telegram  of  Saturday,  am 
pleased  to  give  you  the  following  Informa- 
tion: Reduction  will  not  help  but  hinder  the 
war  effort.  Fuel  oil  should  not  be  rationed 
in  this  State.  Farmers  and  ranchers  should 
have  freedom  from  gasoline  rationing  until 
January  1  during  harvest  season.  We  do  not 
need  rationing  of  gasoline  In  Mississippi. 
People  are  obeying  the  speed  regulation. 
There  Is  plenty  of  gasoline  within  20  miles 
of  the  Capitol,  millions  of  gallons  are  being 
produced.  I  am  convinced  that  there  will  be 
more  harm  than  good  to  come  from  rationing 
gasoline  at  this  time.  I  am  mailing  full 
report, 

Patjl  B.  Johnson, 
Governor  of  Mississippi. 


EaiNBURG,  Tex.,  November  24,  1942. 
Chairman,    Texas    Congressional    Delegation, 
House  Committee  Opposing  Gas  Ration- 
ing, Care  of  Victor  Wickersham,  Member 
of  Congress,  Wa.thington,  D.  C: 
We  operate  in  many  Southern  and  Middle- 
western  States  as  growers  and  handlers  and 
distributers  of  fresh   fruits,  vegetables,   and 
strawberries,  and  furnish  carlot  supplies  to 
industrial  centers  and  armed  forces  in  United 
States  and  Canada.    Proposed  gas  allowances 
to  farm  trucks,  cars,  and  machinery  will  tie 
up  all  operations  and  create  sectional  famine 
within  60  days.     We  give  you  warning  this 
impending  crisis  In  hope  you  can  avert  dis- 
aster.    We  will  help  feed  Nation  if  permitted 
by  the  Government.     We  seek  to  serve. 

H.  Rouw  Co. 
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Ludington.  Mich.,  Noveynber  17,  1942. 
Victor  v;icKzr.3HAM, 

Representative  from  Oklahoma, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We  of  Michigan  sincerely  believe  gasoline 
rationing  wiU  seriously  Impede  and  disrupt 
rather  than  speed  the  war  effort  here  both 
In  industrial  and  agricultural  production. 
We  therefore  earnestly  petition  you  to  post- 
pone gasoline  rationing  in  our  State  for  fur- 
ther study.  V.'e  feel  a  more  realistic  solution 
will  be  found. 

Feder.'Vl  L.\bor  Union,  No.  23010. 

Louisville.  Kt.,  November  17,  1942. 
Hon.  Victor  Wickersham. 

Member  of  Congress  From  Oklahoma, 
Also  All  Members  of  Kentucky 

Delegation,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Three  resolutions  introduced  in  Congress 
yesterday  seek.ng  to  defer  or  modify  gasoline 
rationing  In  belief  voluntary  tire  conserva- 
tion in  the  American  way  will  be  adequate 
is  proved  by  gasoline-tax  revenues  reported 
bv  Kentucky  Department  of  Revenue  for 
month  of  October  and  published  In  today  s 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  page  8,  show- 
ing a  decline  of  47  2  percent  below  same 
month  last  vear.  Collections  this  year  $1,134  - 
169  compared  with  $2,146,599  in  October  last 
year  Almost  universal  observance  of  35-mile 
speed  limit  coupled  with  voluntarily  reduced 
driving  reflected  by  the  tax  figures  accom- 
plishes the  objectives  of  Baruch  report.  Pre- 
ponderant public  opinion  in  Kentucky  is  that 
coupon  rationing  of  gasoline  should  be  post- 
poned. „ 

Rees  H.  Dickson. 

President.  Louisville  Automobile  Club. 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla  , 

November  21.  1942. 

Hon.  Jed  Johnson, 
Hon.  Victor  Wickersham, 
Congressmen,  Sixth  and 

ScvcntJi  Oklahoma  Districts, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DEAR  Suis.  Deeply  appreciate  your  efforts  in 
behalf  of  postponing  the  gas  rationing,  pend- 
ing congressional  investigation,  especially  at 
a  time  of  year  when  both  State  and  National 
vehicle  tax  is  collected,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  income  of  our  people,  generally,  Is  being 
drawn  on  most  heavily  to  pay  their  patriotic 
obligations,  and  our  loyal  organUations  are 
stressing  the  necessity  of  the  continuance  cf 
buying  bonds,  stamps,  etc.    Every  day  I  hear 
loyal,  patriotic  citizens  say   that  if  the  gas 
rationing    program    is    made    effective    it    Is 
going   to    handicap   their   business   or   farm 
operations  most  severely,  and  with  the  heavy 
Federal  income  war  tax,  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  buy  any  more  bonds. 

It   is   estimated   In   this  Midwest   section, 
that  three-fourths  of  cur  transportation  is 
now  carried  on  with  gasoline-motor-drawn 
vehicles,  and  we  have  observed  that  the  other 
one-fourth    Is   by    busses,    trains,    streetcars, 
and    taxis,    and,    on    count    recently    made 
through  the  week,  one-tenth  of  the  passen- 
gers were  forced  to  stand  up— that  is  prior  to 
gas  rationing.     Then  with  the  other  three- 
fourths  of  our  citizens,  who  are  now  traveling 
by  car,  even  two-thirds  of  them  still  will  be 
accommodate^,    with    the    limited    gasoline, 
what    will    the    transportation    facilities    do 
with  the  other  one-third,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  all-out  defense  need  is 
for  manpov.-er,  with  overcrowded,  congested 
transportation      facilities,      war      industries 
and    the    farm    business    will    certainly    be 
severely   affected,    and   with    agriculture   al- 
ready more  severely  affected  by  reason  of  too 
many  farmers  being  called  Into  military  serv- 
ice.   Therefore,  farmers  are  more  severely  in 
need  of  a  normal  gasoline  supply   than  in 
normal  times,  because  they  will  be  forced  to 
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keep  their  power  and  labor-saving  machinery 
in  operation,  which  will  necessitate  frequent 
trips  to  town  for  necessary  parts,  etc.,  and  to 
transport  sufficient  town  labor  to  man  the 
emergency  jobs  on  the  farm. 

Many  farmers  and  dairjmen  have  been 
forced  to  sell  off  both  the  dairy  and  beef 
herds,  and  many  dairy  cattle  have  been  sold 
on  the  commercial  market  that  should  have 
been  left  on  the  farm,  thereby  creating  a 
shortage  of  milk  ai-d  cheese. 

It  is  really  a  serious  situation  In  this  great 
central  West  that  is  generally  known  as  the 
bread  basket  of  the  world,  and  could  well  be 
called  the  meat  basket  too.  And  with  the 
meat  rationing  program  being  proposed, 
farmers  need  normal  supplies  of  gasoline  to 
purchase  the  usual  winter  feeders  of  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  etc..  so  that  every  minute  of  their 
time  during  the  winter  season  of  the  year 
can  be  utilized  in  feeding  cut  livestock  to 
take  care  of  the  production  of  meat  that  Is 
so  sorely  needed. 

The  Farmers'  Union  of  Oklahoma  in  behalf 
of  25,000  organized  heads  of  farm  homes,  and 
more  tlian  200  cooperative  elevators,  gins,  and 
oil  and  gas  stations,  sincerely  and  patrioti- 
cally appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  cur  beloved  Commander  in  Chief 
to  give  this  postponement  of  gasoline  ratioia- 
Ing  serlovis  consideration. 

With  our  continued  best  wishes,  we  are. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Oklahoma  Farmers'  Union. 
Tom  W.  Cheek.  President, 
Z.  H.  Lawter,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Minneapolis.  Minn.,  November  22,  1942. 
The  Honorable  Victor  Wickersham, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  an  Industry  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  cf  dollars  invested  in  property  and 
equipment  throughout  the  State,  we  will  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  gas  rationing  and 
without  question  many  places  of  business  will 
be  forced  to  close. 

The  Federal  Employment  Service  has  al- 
ready notified  us  that  they  will  no  longer  be 
of  service  to  us  and  as  a  result  we  are  at- 
tempting to  solve  our  employment  problem 
with  older  men  and  women.  In  addition  we 
are  using  persons  physically  handicapped  who 
will  be  forced  out  of  employment  when  our 
restaurants  close. 

V/e  Sincerely  believe  that  In  considering 
gas  rationing  thought  should  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  restaurants,  by  and  large,  are  small 
businesses  which  represent  the  lifetime  sav- 
ings of  individuals  the  sums  of  which  will  be 
lost  In  the  event  of  closing. 

Many  restaurants  In  the  smaller  communi- 
ties have  taken  upon  themselves  to  form  rid- 
ing clubs  whereby  travelers  register  at  the 
restaurant  for  rides  and  trips.  This  is  only 
one  example  of  how  the  restaurants  are  striv- 
ing to  be  of  service  during  the  emergency  and 
we  believe  that  to  foster  nd  encourage  plans 
of  this  nature  will  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sults a-s  Nation-wide  gas  rationing. 

Urgently  requesting  that  gas  rationing,  on 
a  widespread  scale,  particularly  in  those  States 
as  sparsely  populated  as  Minnesota,  be  with- 
held, we  are. 

Sincerely, 

Minnesota  Restaurant 

Association,  Inc., 
M.  J.  Ocken, 
Executive  Secretary  and  Manager. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  November  21.  1942. 
Hon.  Victor  Wickeksham, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  The  information  I  am  en- 
closing may  aid  you  in  your  effort  to  stave 
off  gasoline  rationing  in  the  22  oil-producing 
States  and  the  9  other  States  amply  sup- 
plied with  gasoline  by  pipe  line  or  otherwise. 


Christmas  Joys  will  be  hampsred.  family  life 
interfered  with,  and  business  generally  up- 
set by  making  rationing  effective  December 
1.  Are  we,  the  sovereign  people,  to  become 
guinea  pigs  for  bureaucrats  to  experiment 
on?  I  quote  from  the  editorial  column  of 
the  Houston  Post.  November  21,  1942,  from 
a  section  entitled  "The  Cost  of  Rationing  ": 
"A  patriotic  public  desire  to  conserve  tires 
voluntarily  in  Texas  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  revenues  from  the  State  gasoline  tax 
are  dropping  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000  a 
month,  according  to  the  State  comptroller. 
••V/ith  compulsory  gasoline  rationing  on 
the  extremely  frugal  eastern  basis,  the  comp- 
troller expects  the  decrease  m  gasoline  tax 
collections  to  go  to  at  least  $3,000,000  a 
month. 

"That  would  be  $36,000,000  a  year — more 
than  the  huge  omnibtis  tax  bill,  passed  last 
year,  is  bringing  in. 

"Rationing  is  expected  to  cut  the  State's 
income  from  the  oil  production  tax  by  about 
20  pel  cent,  or  S4.800.000  a  year. 

"A  less  of  $35,000,000  in  State  revenues 
would  be  disastrous,  especially  to  the  public 
schools,  which  get  one-fotirth  of  both  the  gas- 
oline and  production  levies.  One-fourth  of 
$35,000,000  would  be  nearly  $9,000,000,  which 
means  salaries  cf  about  4,000  school  teachcis 
who  would  be  thrown  out  of  jobs  unless  ad- 
ditional taxes  were  imposed  on  the  already 
overburdened  people. 

"More  than  that,  thousands  cf  oil  and  re- 
finery workers  would  lose  their  Jobs  if  civilian 
gasoline  consumption  were  cut  to  a  dribble 
In  the  State  that  produces  more  than  half 
of  the  Nation's  fuel — likewise  thousands  of 
salesmen  and  others  whose  v.ork  is  dependent 
upon  automobile  transportation  but  who  are 
not  promised  extra  allowances  of  gasoline. 
It  is  a  Vicious  circle,  whose  evils,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  compcter.t  Texas  authorities,  would 
more  than  outweigh  the  possible  evils  of  not 
rationing. 

■  Soon  after  national  rationing  was  ordered, 
Texas  objectors  who  went  to  Washington 
to  protest  were  assured  that  the  peculiar 
conditions  existing  in  the  oil-producing  and 
refining  Southwest  would  be  met  through 
an  elastic  rationing  system  and  more  liberal 
allowances.  But  recently  Price  Administra- 
tor Leon  Henderson  and  his  assistants  have 
brusquely  declared  that  Texas  will  not  be 
given  any  greater  Lllowances  than  the  eastern- 
ers who  are  short  of  gasoline  but  live  close 
together  and  have  more  public  transportation, 
facilities  than  we  have. 

"Rubber  Director  William  Jeffers  said 
Nation-wide  gasoline  rationing  was  designed 
to  'preserve  the  Nation's  economic  structure." 
But  if  it  is  to  cost  the  Texas  government 
$35,000,000  a  year,  and  private  Industry  many 
times  more,  there  Is  a  serious  danger  of  its 
wrecking  the  State's  economic  structure. 
Conditions  in  this  State  are  so  vastly  differ- 
ent from  those  in  the  Atlantic  States  for 
which  gasoline  rationing  was  devised,  that 
the  program  at  least  ought  to  be  modified 
to  meet  those  conditions." 


Falls  CrrT.  Nebr.,  November  18,  1942. 
Representative  Victor  Wickersham. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We  wholeheartedly  agree  with  you  and 
other  Representatives  that  there  Is  no  good 
reason  for  gasoline  rationing  or  fuel-oil  ra- 
tioning at  this  time  especlaUy  In  the  drastic 
arbitrary,  high-handed  manner  in  which  it 
is  being  handled.  We  can  assure  you  ths 
support  of  Nebraska  and  we  feel  that  you  are 
doing  the  Nation  a  patriotic  duty  by  bring- 
ing about  an  Investigation  of  this  entire 
chaotic  situation. 

R.  D.  Sawn. 
President.  Midstatcs  Re/ininy  Co. 
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Hon.    VlCTO«    WlCKTRSHAM. 

Congresrman,   Washington.   D 
Our  mefting  today  the  United  Commer : 
Travelers  over  2t30  In  attendance  resolvec 
express  our  appreciation  for  your  effort 
gard    gasclme-ratlcnlng    defermen:       t 
keep  up  Rocd  work. 

United  Commibciai.  Tp*velfrs. 

Enh).  No.  17$ 

McAlistfb    Okt-a  .  S'or>   ■      ■-   : 
Con^resamaii  Victor  V.'icXtR-nvM 

Wastiingtcn.  D   i 
DtAH   ViCToa:  Confidentially,    this  gas 
ttomng  business  Is  absolutely  going  to 
the  wholesale  i^ocer  out  or  business  lor 
reason    that    the    average    grocery 
travels  abotit  2.5C0  miles  a  month  and 
the  present  ruling  about  the  top  he  can 
Is  enough  gasoline  to  r;de  6^0  mile';     ^ 
a  litUe  over  a  week's  traveling      TUt  .i' 
grocery   salesman   makes   his   territory 
week. 

We  are  carrying  out  the  rules  and  r 
tions  under  the   orders   Issued    by   Offic 
Defense     Transportation.     War     Prodn 
Board.  Office  cf  Price  Administration,  or 
other  organization  tliat  pertains  to  our 
ness  and  naturally  we  will  carry  cut  the 
rationing  order.  If  It  stands,  but  I  have  v 
you   thU   morning   to   try   to  get   six 
added  to  paragraph  Q.  section  1394  7706. 
those  SIX  words  are  "except  essential 
driigs.  and  clothing."     We  have  30 
Only  one  would  t)e  able  to  travel  under 
present  gasoline-rationing  regulations. 
We  believe  that  you  are  aware  of  the 
that  the  average  retail  yroceryaian  In 
homa  Is  way   below  par  as  to  Just  ho 
run  his  business.     In  other  words,  the  w 
sale   grocery    salesman    serves   as    a   ki 
"daddy."    or   as   an    adviser,    by    telling 
advising  the  retail  grccery  storekeeper  1 
gard  to  everythina:  about  hl5  business, 
ably  with  the  exception  of  hew  to  rur 
family,  and  especially  since  all  these 
and  regulations   have   come  cut  about 
the  time  of  the  grocery  ralesman  Is  spe^ 
trying  to  assist  the  retailer  carry  out 
regulations. 

The  transportation  problem  In  C).-;. 
so  far  as  rails,  busies  are  ccncerred.  is 
tlcally  out   for  the  grocery  salesman 
for  the  reason  that  most  cf  the   train  i 
night  trains  and  fast  trains  that  do  not 
local  steps.    Tiie  busses,  other  than  the 
line?,  are  very  small  and  of  course  are 
to  the  limit,  and  overtaxed.     The  man 
lines,  of  course,  run  extr.\  sections  wte 
there  Is  an  overflow  of  business.    So  It  1j 
Impossible  for  a  local  grocery  salesman  to 
his  territory  other  than  Just  in  his  ow  n  1 
mobile 

The  av-^'i.-''  retail  groceryman  has  tc 
each  «•'-.-:    i:  .1  pay  each  week  for  the 
that  hU   finances   are   very   limited. 
financial  standing  would  allow  him    ' 
once  a  month  or  once  every  2  (  r  ^   v     ;< 
this  gas-ratlonlng  plan  would  v.c;k    ti. 
just  cannot  do  that. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet.  I  bf-Iieve.  came  c:\ 
a    bvilletln    J\ist    recently    that    there 
around  SO,'-     Jf.u?-:  =   rf  different  Rrr.ci-; 
had    gone  ■  :     L  isi.'.ess    in    t;  ■: 

months     In  the  State  of  Texr..-     -     :: 
In  the  last  60  days  th-^r»  h.Tve  l>'f':i     vt : 
dealers  go  out  of  bu   .:.»•->      I',   c:   esi:  : 
now.  that  th~»--  'A'T-?  .1..  r-'a:!  iv  .tv  ■ 
but  tn  th'-:-r'   n£\ir"i  ';-■:?'    ire  d  '.c:  of 
E,-'.:,«'erv    -■'.►'?     ti.n:    L.r.e    h^_!    lo    ^!~    ;. 
i^i; -, -.-'s-  :    -:',t  :t  ,i>    i,  '',    ,••'>'%•  d     n  it 
1:    '*   •  >    ■■.nr— .■      u"   'h-'  ru^e-   .■;.ci   recuiv': 
,►■'.;  ■'„;  tv   '.;..(•  C.^:'.xj'f::'  ■  r-..i:  .'.z.>'- .  .jh-'  sr 
.1.^'.  ■,    .-,:  :'.   >;.■.•■   "p   ;:;   ,.i. <£:'-:.  '   ar^d  s:- 
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our  Etores  and  keep  ctir  merchandise  tmtll 
after  the  war.  but  that  would  be  a  very  unpa- 
triotic thing  to  do  and  we  are  going  to  do  our 
level  best  to  perform  the  services  for  which 
we  are  in  business.  There  are  some  things, 
however,  that  cannot  be  done  and  this  Is  one 
of   the   Impossible. 

We  understand  that  you.  along  with  Repre- 
sentative Jed  Johnson,  are  trymg  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution,  as  we  understand  It,  to 
change  this  gasoline  rationing  so  far  as  Okla- 
homa and  many  other  oil-producing  States 
and  others  supplied  with  pipe  lines,  and 
otherwise.  We  know  you  understand  and  are 
fully  aware  as  to  the  conditions  ot  this  State 
as  to  oil  and  gasoline.  We  are  trying  to  pro- 
tect the  consumers  and  small  retail  mer- 
chants so  as  to  get  food  to  them,  and  the 
only  way  this  can  be  done  is  through  the 
wholesale  grocery  salesmen,  and  anything  on 
earth  you  can  do  for  us  will  certainly  be 
appreciated  more  than  we  can  tell  you 

With  kindest  personal    egards.  and  await- 
ing your  reply,  I  am. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Hale-Halsxix  Co. 
By  Elmeh  Hale. 

jEiTtESON  Cttt,  Mo  , 

November  22.  1942. 
Hon.  Victor  Wickersham, 
Afembcr  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
All  hotel  Industries  will  suffer  If  gas  ration- 
ing is  not  deferred  from  December  1.    Middle 
West    unalterably    opposed    to    December    1 
rationing. 

\V\LTTE  B  Simpson, 
Preaxden'    v'         iri  Hotel  Association. 
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QxjTNCT.  Ill  .  November  24, 1912. 
Congressman   Victor  Wickersham, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Gas  rationing  will  materially  cripple  busi- 
ness all  lines.  Restaurants  and  hotels  will 
suffer  greatly.  Urge  greater  flexibility  in  pro- 
pose^ plan  of  gas  rationing.  Farmers,  small 
businessmen,  and  others  working  on  produc- 
tion of  foods  and  materials  will  be  greatly 
handicapped  by  present  plan.  Present  plan 
will  practically  put  out  of  business  thousands 
small  operators  one  line  or  another. 

Illinois  Hotel  Aesocl&tion, 
EowAED  S.  Perry,  President. 


A  Bill  To  Prevent  Duplication  or  ReprjrN 
and  To  .Mimmiie  the  Burdens  ot  F  .;r- 
nishing  Information  to  Federal  .A^encif  s 
Expected  To  Be  Considered  by  the 
House  Tomorrow,  November  25.   1942 
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HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

IN  :  :-;e  house  of  pj:presentati\'es 

7u^'<dir,   November  24.  1942 

Mr  PATMAN  M;  Speaker,  on  yes- 
t.  :d.L.  •:-■  e-  :.  •  pa&sed  S.  1666,  a  bill 
to  cui'rd.r.<Atc  Fcucral  reporting  services, 
t.i  ►..:.,:..'.  duplication,  and  reduce  the 

ro>t  of  <uch  .«ervt!>'-,  md  t.>  -ninimizethe 
burdens  of  furni.<r.::.=:  :-:x':Ls  and  in- 
fo.frnation  tn  c'v.>  r:;::>n"a:   'Sencies. 

This  b\'.l  -x:;-  ^.:r-nd--i  on  the  Senate 
floor  IP.  a  A  .iv  Lr.,i:  ■  •: :  :  ins  exactly  with 
a  b;'.:  I  :r-.:roducer:  H  R.  7756.  in  the 
H  .-  :  r  ih~  ComnuLLfj  on  Small  Busi- 
!*'.-.>  ui  u;e  iioase  with  one  exception, 


and  that  is  an  amendment  which  was 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  La  Foli-EtteI  and  adopted, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

And  utilizing,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  con- 
tinuing organiz.ition.  files  of  information, 
and  existing  facilities  of  the  established  Fed- 
eral departments  and  independent  agencies. 

This  amendment  is  entirely  acceptable 
to  me;  in  fact,  it  is  an  excellent  addition 
to  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  submitted  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Murray,  of  Montana,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness in  the  Senate,  and  by  myself  in 
the  House,  as  chairman  cf  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  in  the  House,  which 
committee,  appointed  by  Speaker  Ray- 
BURN.  is  composed  of  Representatives 
BuLwiNKLE.  ICelly  of  Illinois.  Fitzgerald, 
Halleck,  Hall  of  New  York,  Ploeser,  and 
myself,  chairman. 

A    DEMAND    FOR    ELIMINATING    USELESS    REPORTS 

The  Committee  on  Smal!  Business  in 
the  House  has  recently  held  public  hear- 
ings in  St.  Louis.  Memphis.  Dallas,  and 
Houston,  and  at  all  of  these  public  hear- 
ings one  of  the  principal  complaints  was 
that  small  businesses  are  required  to 
make  too  many  duplicate  and  unneces- 
sary reports,  which  have  a  tendency  to 
unduly  burden  them  in  carrying  on  their 
businesses  at  a  time  when  good  efficient 
help  is  scarce.  The  enactment  of  this 
bill  into  law  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
stopping  these  unnecessaiy  reports  and 
useless  questionnaires.  It  is.  of  course, 
conceded  that  the  Federal  Government, 
doing  business  by  correspondence,  neces- 
sarily requires  much  information  that 
the  giver  of  the  information  does  not  see 
the  necessity  for,  but  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment it  is  very  important  and  neces- 
sary. However,  all  the  red  taps,  un- 
necessary repwrts.  and  useless  question- 
naires should  be  eliminated  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  eliminated,  and  all  reports  that 
are  necessary  should  be  made  just  as 
short  as  possible. 

HOU5E     committee    CONSIDERATION     TOMORROW 

The  Committee  on  Expenditures  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  before  it 
our  bill.  H.  R.  7756.  Mr.  O  Leary,  of 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
has  called  a  committee  meeting  for  to- 
morrow morning,  November  25,  at  10 
a.  m.  for  the  purpose  of  considering  this 
bill.  In  view  of  the  recognized  impor- 
tance of  this  timely  bill,  no  objection  to 
a  favorable  report  to  the  House  is  ex- 
pected, and  if  the  bill  is  favorably  re- 
ported out  by  the  committee,  the  Speak- 
er has  agreed  to  permit  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business,  as 
author  of  the  bill,  to  bring  it  up  in  the 
House  by  unanimous  consent  tomorrow. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  there  wiJl  be  no 
objection  to  its  consideration  in  the 
House  in  order  that  it  may  be  passed 
exactly  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor in  the  Senate  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report  on  the  bill: 

The  Committee  on  Educition  and  Labor, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  1666),  a  bill 
recommended  by  the  ?ijecial  Senate  Com- 
mittee To  Study  Problems  of  .*  •  ;c  i 
Small  Biismess,  to  coordinate  Federal  itpuis,- 
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Ing  services,  to  eliminate  duplication  and  re- 
dvice  the  co.st  of  such  services  and  to  mini- 
mize the  burdens  of  furnishing  such  reports 
to  governmental  agencies  upon  business 
enterprises,  and  especially  small  business 
enterprises,  having  considered  the  same,  re- 
port favorably  thereon  with  amendments, 
and  recommend  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
do  pass. 

PURPOSES   OF  THE  BILL 

This  bill  declares  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  be  that  information  which  may  be 
needed  by  the  various  Federal  agencies  should 
be  obtained  vith  a  minimum  burden  upon 
business  enterprises  (especially  small  busi- 
ness enterprises)  and  other  persons  required 
to  furnish  such  information,  and  at  a  min- 
imum cost  to  the  Government;  that  all  un- 
necessary duplication  of  efforts  in  obtaining 
such  information  through  the  use  of  reports, 
questionnaires,  and  other  such  methods 
should  be  eliminated  as  rapidly  as  practi- 
cable; and  that  information  collected  and 
tabulated  by  any  Federal  agency  should,  in- 
sofar as  is  expedient,  be  tabulated  in  a  man- 
ner to  maximize  the  usefulness  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  public. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BILL 

Tills  bill  proposes  to  direct  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  from  time  to  time, 
to  investigate  the  needs  of  the  various  Federal 
agencies  for  information  from  business  en- 
terprises, from  other  persons,  and  from  other 
Federal  agencies;  to  Investigate  the  methods 
used  by  such  agencies  in  obtaining  such  in- 
formation; and  to  coordinate,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  the  information-collecting  services 
of  all  such  agencies  with  a  view  to  reducing 
the  cost  to  the  Government  of  obtaining  such 
information  and  minimizing  the  burden  upon 
business  enterprises  and  other  persons. 

If.  after  any  such  Investigation,  the  Di- 
rector is  of  the  opinion  that  the  needs  of  two 
or  more  Federal  agencies  for  information 
frcm  business  enterprises  or  other  persons 
will  be  adequately  served  by  a  single  collect- 
ing agency,  he  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  for 
a  hearing  at  which  the  agencies  concerned,  or 
any  other  interested  persons,  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  views.  After 
such  hearing,  the  Director  may  isue  an  order 
designating  a  collecting  f-gency  to  obtain 
such  information  for  any  two  or  more  of  the 
agencies  concerned.  He  may  prescribe,  with 
reference  to  the  collection  of  such  informa- 
tion, the  duties  and  functions  of  the  collect- 
ing agency  so  designated  and  the  Federal 
agencies  for  which  it  is  to  act  as  agent. 

While  any  such  order  or  modified  order  is 
In  effect,  no  Federal  agency  covered  by  such 
order  shall  obtain  for  itself  any  information 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  collecting  agency 
designated  by  such  order  to  obtain. 

For  the  ptirpose  of  the  act,  the  Director  Is 
authorized  to  require  any  Federal  agency  to 
make  available  to  any  other  Federal  agency 
any  Information  which  it  has  obtained  from 
any  person  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  bill.  v..th  exceptions  hereafter  noted  in 
the  case  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

All  officers  and  employees  of  any  Federal 
agency  to  which  Information  may  be  released, 
under  the  provision  of  this  bill,  are  subject 
to  the  same  previsions  of  law,  including  pen- 
alties, relating  to  the  unlawful  disclosure 
as  they  apply  to  the  collecting  agency  that 
releases  the  information. 

No  Federal  agency  shall  conduct  or  sponsor 
the  collection  of  information  upon  identical 
Items  from  10  or  more  persons  other  than 
Federal  employees,  unless  it  shall  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  such  plans  or  forms  and  other  re- 
lated materials  as  the  Director  shall  specify, 
and  the  Director  shall  have  stated  that  he 
does  not  disapprove  proposed  collection  of  the 
Information. 

Under  the  previsions  of  the  bill,  any  one  of 
lour  specific  conditions  Is  required  for  the  re- 


lease of  information  by  one  Federal  agency 
to  any  other  Federal  agency,  to  wit.  such  in- 
formation may  be  released  only  if    (1)    the 
information  shall  be  released  in  the  form  of 
statistical  totals  or  summary;  or  (2)  the  in- 
formation, as  supplied  by  persons  to  a  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  not,  at  the  time  of  collection, 
have  been  declared  by  that  agency,  or  by  any 
superior  authority,  to  be  confidential;  or  (3) 
the  persons  supplying  the  information  shall 
consent  to  the  release  of  it  to  a  second  agency 
by  the  agency  to  which  the  information  was 
originally  supplied;  or  (4)  the  Federal  agency 
to  which  another  agency  shall  release  the  in- 
formation has  authority  to  collect  the  infor- 
mation Itself  and  such  authority  is  supported 
by    legal    provisions    for    criminal    penalties 
against  persons  failing  to  supply  such  infor- 
mation. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Is  authorized  to  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  He  is  further  au- 
thorized, within  his  discretion,  upon  the 
request  of  any  party  having  a  substantial 
interest,  or  upon  his  own  motion  to  make  a 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  the  col- 
lection of  any  information  by  any  Federal 
agency  is  necessary  for  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  such  agency  or  for 
any  other  proper  purpose.  Before  making 
any  such  determination,  he  may  give  to  such 
agency,  and  to  other  interested  persons,  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  be  heard  or  to  sub- 
mit statements  in  writing.  If  the  Director 
determines  that  the  collection  of  such  In- 
formation by  such  agency  is  unnecessary, 
whether  because  it  is  not  needed  for  the 
proper  performance  of  the  functions  of  such 
agency,  or  because  it  can  be  obtained  from 
another  Federal  agency,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  such  agency  shall  not  thereafter  en- 
gage in  the  collection  of  such  information. 

This  bill  also  authorizes  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

REASONS   FOR   APPROVAL    OF   THE    BILL 

This  bill  was  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  To  Study  Problems  of 
American  Small  Business  on  June  26,  1941, 
and  accompanied  by  this  committee's  report 
479.  part  1.  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  first 
session.  This  rejxDrt  sets  forth  a  substantial 
number  of  typical  complaints  received  from 
thousands  of  businesses,  large  and  small, 
against  the  tremendous  burdens  placed  upon 
them  by  the  multiplicity  and  duplication  of 
demands  of  Federal  agencies  for  information 
regarding  the  operation  of  their  businesses. 
The  Senate  Special  Committee  to  Study 
Problems  of  American  Small  Business  con- 
ducted an  extensive  investigation  and  held 
numerous  conferences  with  the  heads  of  Fed- 
eral agencies,  including  the  Director  and 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  in  connection  with  the  problem. 

The  committee's  report  479,  part  1,  sets 
forth  the  fact  that  tlie  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 10.  1939.  transmitted  to  the  Congress  a 
report  of  the  Central  Statistical  Board  (now 
the  Division  of  Statistical  Standards  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  provided  by  Execu- 
tive Order  8248 1 .  This  report  has  been  sum- 
marized in  report  479,  part  1. 

The  report  of  the  Central  Statistical  Board 
covers  its  survey  made  at  the  request  of  the 
President  in  a  letter  of  May  16,  1938,  in  which 
the  President  stated: 

*I  am  concerned  over  the  large  number  of 
statistical  reports  which  Federal  agencies  are 
requiring  from  business  and  industry.  In 
view  of  comments  that  have  come  into  this 
office.  I  desire  to  know  the  extent  of  such  re- 
ports and  how  far  there  is  duplication  among 
them.  Accordingly,  I  am  requesting  the  Cen- 
tral Statistical  Board,  under  the  authority  of 
section  I  of  the  act  creating  the  Board,  to  re- 
port to  me  on  the  statistical  work  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies,  with  recommendations  looking 


forward  to  consolidations  and  changes  which 
are  consistent  with  efficiency  and  economy, 
both  to  the  Government  and  to  private  in- 
dustry" tp.  21.  Kept.  479,  pt.  1). 

The   summary   of   the   Central    Statistical 
Board  report,  as  provided  in  report  479,  part  1, 
indicates  clearly  that  (1)  Uie  officials  of  prac- 
tically all  administrative  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  recognize  the  tremendous 
increase  and  duplication  of  statistical  reports 
required  from  business  and  industry;  (2)  that 
they    are    opposed    to    a   central    statistical 
agency  for  the  collection  of  all  information 
and  reports;   but  that  (3)   they  are  sympa- 
thetic to,  and  many  recommend,  a  coordinat- 
ing agency  such  as  the  Division  of  Statistical 
Standards  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with 
sufficient  authority  placed  In  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  require  the  re- 
leasing of  information  by  one  Federal  agency 
to  another  and  to  reduce  the  demands  for  In- 
fonnatlon   made   by   the   Government  upon 
business  enterprises. 

Subsequent  to  the  referring  of  this  bUl  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  on  June  26,  1941,  the  national  de- 
fense and  war  emergency  Introduced  new 
factors  in  connection  with  this  bill.  New 
defense  and  war  agencies  were  created  which. 
In  turn,  required  information  from  business 
enterprises. 

On  June  23.  1942.  this  committee  tnet  and, 
upon  discussion  of  S.  1666,  recommended  that 
the  chairman  appoint  a  subcommittee  to 
make  a  further  study  with  reference  to  the 
application  of  the  bill  to  the  present  war- 
time conditions  and  to  obtain  further  up- 
to-date  wartime  information. 

This  subcommittee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Murray,  subsequently  held  a  con- 
ference in  the  committee  rooms,  at  which 
were  present  authorized  representatives  from 
the  major  Federal  agencies  having  an  interest 
in  this  problem.    Among  those  present  were 
representatives    from    the    Bureau    of    the 
Budget,   the  Treastu-y   Department,  the   Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Social 
Security  Board,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the   Navy  Department,  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  and  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration.    A     general     agreement     was 
reached  that  the  purposes  of  the  bill  were 
good  and  it  should  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress.    By    direction   of    the   chairman,   Mr. 
Murray,  all  representatives  present  were  re- 
quested to  file  with  him  within  30  days  a  let- 
ter,   if  they  so   desired,  setting  forth   their 
objections  or  views  regarding  amendments  or 
changes  in  the  bill.     Only  two  departments 
responded  with  such   a   letter,   namely,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment.   Each    letter    included    suggested 
amendments  to  the  bill. 

Considerably  more  than  the  allotted  period 
of  30  days  having  passed,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  Invited  representatives 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
together  for  a  discussion  of  any  differences 
that  might  remain.  As  a  result  of  that  meet- 
ing certain  further  changes  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  bill. 

EXEMPTION  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

The  committee  has  approved  a  proviso  in 
the  bill  to  the  effect  that  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  apply  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment only  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  determine  that  compli- 
ance therewith  will  not  Interfere  with  the 
proper  administration  of  the  functions  and 
duties  imposed  upon  that  department  by 
law. 

This  was  done,  not  only  in  response  to  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  in  the  committee's  recognltloa 
of  the  validity  of  his  supporting  data,  but 
also  for  other  reasons. 
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by     the     Tre&^'-j     ;>:  itr-iiei.*.     ai.i 
agencies  under  iio  ;-uri3Gicucja,  :rjn^  ovih.r.f.ss 
enterprises  and  from  the  public    t>,-  ■.: 
this  tnformaiion  pyertains  to  ti-.e  i.o.it<...  t.     f 
taxes,  to  the  public  fli.anccs.  and  the  n.-.i 
banUng    system.     The    c<-n:    •..      t(- 
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that  this  condition  shculd   ui-t.    Ix"   t:;..t,   ^d 
and  that  the  ccnfldence  of  the  pecple 
not  be  diatv.:",*  :  n    "..p  rt>i;:-  •  ;    =■  \  : 
ceptlons  of    •;.■■    ;-•-',     ■t-      '■    '•    -    — 
traditional   policy    Ti^    robu    ■■  .  .i.    'ju.»'f 

protecUon  to  persona  ai.d  i     ; 
intcrestB  and  has  fncUitatetl  the  vort 
It— mry    I><'p;:rT;e!.*,    p'»rt!ci;  ,ir!v 
CBOMftlon  •  r 

A  further  re;w«on  to:    ■);-  -  v    ;;  :    :   i 
Tre«*ury   Department    >    ••  f       t    '  .' 
niMli  of  complaints  r«    -. 
men  In  ctnnection   vv    n    ' 
haw  to  submit  to  tli*-  i-r-^      >    <> 
trm.  If  any.  are  direct »•!  j 
partment  or  lu  aijenc'.'        :  r 

committee  bel\ev(»^  \h.r  'Uc  pre-'  i 

tax  forms,   shculfl  f  *■       .> 

thew  forms  sliould  b«>  r'-«':i'   ♦o  •         :  ): 

tlon  relating  only  to  Federal  ux 

Not*'  ^~f   nl!v?  '^.e  fact  that   '    •■    :rnd'. 
tUms      ■■'■    ■■■     '    ■       r  ^er   which    in    r:i 
ir.ay  be  w  >  ■■■  'i    ;:o:n  one  y    if-'i^   '<i"  ■ 
another,    i;     •■•'   opinion      ',     )  ■•   c 
BUlDcienlly  protect  and  9nfe^u:ird 
rcporu    and    Investigations     the 
believes  that  It  la  wise  to  ex^rnpt  ' 
Department.  In  the  manner  prov.a»^.  a.  the 
bill.  In  order  net  to  disturb  public  cnnflclence 
In    ai        A,.     :;;    :  .ic    :   ii.dllng   of    Inc    :  I 
retiui  - 
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Mr.  C"'L.M;-,n  ?.!r,  ?,<,.r:  :  I  t  :Ubt 
if  there  .-.-  .  ..y  M,_:i.c  .•  ll  ;...,•  ::•  •■-.  |  'Aho 
13  not  an  expert  on  the  subject  w;  i    i..^.s 

a  k"-'r."~  r'.T"r''^'"-f'*  ""'^  ^^  '.viva'  t'P  :-.  j- 
iwr  ■■:.;. 'Ati'-  ::..-'-.■  rr. ■•' I'l  'd  ' — ->  iiii.;i- 
try  xhdv.  \  •  I  ^  x  ::;  -:.' :\:-  .ir  n.t  :j'  -i^''> 
I  commtnud  uron  :;,;-  -a jj-.'..-'.  '•■■'?'•  '^  ' 
floor  of  thi.-  H  i-*-  'ITi..>  coinr.'.::  1  v. a.-. 
made  inc. .:•■:;■  'i  to  •;.■•  cnrt^'amr  ^:;v  I 
then  voicfd  ab'~-r  the  .v;lrrv.:v,-'r.Y -r. - 
apparent  attitud'-  :.-.  r.v  i  t.ik.r.^  'b  j  peo- 
ple \r\-  i  ■■As  .-;:.:i.i' n  '■  it;  ;:;■■  ctJ  ;.sity 
Xor  lb."  ro:^.^'T\  .iin'ii  tu  iUUb-T 

I   pointed   out   then    tn.t:    Jipa:|    bi.id 

a  ted 

(".■.t  in 
w'.th 


S-aie.--  ''it  of  bu,- me ->.=;.  I"  r-ri-  r.  -f  be 
ji,  rp^sa:\'  i:;  N' w  Yoik  cr  Sdn  Frarioisco 
cr  r'b.'r  e:  a'  metropolitan  centers  and 
uib:.r.  S'-  -■'  s  to  have  the  salesman  to 
cor.M  :  -b.t  ,e  rural  communities,  but  in 
Sal.  .s  i.k  Mississippi  the  traveling 
.sa;  '-^rr-.ar:  i-  a.-  c^s.-ntial  a.s  the  merchant 

M -■  P'- b'"  ^^"  S;x:.ker.  art  as  patri- 
ofsc  a>  any  c?<a.m'.nL  of  people  in  our 
threat  common  country'.  Tliey  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  suffer  inconveniences 
and  M  s.Trrifice  their  own  flesh  and  blood 
I  .  I  J  a  re  convinced  cf  the  necessity 
;n  ;  :  .  B.:'  they  dislike  renimenta- 
tiL.::.  tb.ty  aL-nor  subterfuge:  they  rebel 
at  deceit.  They  want  practical  admin- 
Utrat,  n  of  the  problems  that  face  the 
r'v;r.' :  v 

('.  isoline  rationing  on  a  Nation-wide 
.M.i'  >eems  to  be  the  approach  ot  the 
uiw-a;.  rati  to  this  rubbor  problem.  It 
IS  to  bij  hoped  that  those  who  make  the 
rrc  liation.-.  and  administer  the  law  will 
t'  :•»  cnn.slderation  to  the  whole  picture 
!!•  d  r  ?  rr-  rely  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
t.y  with  wliich  i.hcy  are  familiar  and 
from  which  they  come.  Nay.  more  than 
that,  it  IS  hoped,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at 
some  time  these  .'ections  of  the  country 
will  be  Riven  representation  upon  these 
boards  and  in  the.'*  bureaus  and  that  the 
regulations  will  not  always  be  made  upon 
a  theoretical  basis  by  men  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  conditions  and  prob- 
lems of  the  Natioa  as  a  whole. 

I.-i  tiiat  connection.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sub- 
r.  •  b'T' w  th  a  leter  written  by  an  out- 
.'-t  .n  i:  ' :  o;t!zen  of  south  Mississippi.  Mr. 
I'  •;'  Cameron,  ol  Hattiesburg.  Miss.  It 
.V  alt  .s  i  he  ca.se  much  better  than  I  could. 
The  letter  follows: 

You  and  I  have  devoted  the  major  por- 
tion of  our  lives  toward  ftirtherlng  the  In- 
terest of  the  small  Independent  merchant 
and  the  preserving  Df  the  rural  communities 
of  which  he  Ls  the  oackbone.  They  contrib- 
ute by  far  the  larger  part  cf  the  population 
of  our  State  and  thf  major  part  of  the  activi- 
ties of  cur  State 

Tlie  State  of  Mls-issJppl  derives  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  r?venue  from  these  mer- 
chants in  order  U  carry  on  governmental 
activities,  the  county  In  vhlch  they  live 
does  the  same.  The  agricultural  Interest, 
which  they  "daddy  and  foster  makes  a  big 
contribution  to  t^e  State  In  the  way  of 
producing  products  so  vitally  needed.  They 
keep  the  civic  life  and  morals  of  the  com- 
munity on  a  high  plane.  They  are  the  larg- 
est supporters  of  the  church  and  Its  actlvl- 
•e-  They  prcdu:e  the  highest  type  of 
A:i  -rlcan  citizenship. 

We  are  at  war.  There  are  many  agencies 
being  set  up  in  Washington  with  the  view 
cf  conse-^'  ::  t  •  .e  rtsovirces  of  this  country  in 
order  th  •  wp  ra:g:ht  win  the  war.  These 
agencies  almost  have  dictatorial  powers  We 
refer  to  the  War  P;-cduction  Board,  Office  cf 
Price  Administrat.on.  Ofilce  of  Defense 
Tr.TJisportaUon.  etc  The  men  that  are  ap- 
pointed to  head  th<?se  agencies  and  promul- 
gate rules  and  rtgul  itions  are  invariably  from 
the  indtistrial  East.  They  are  men  whose 
lives  and  work  have  not  placed  them  In  posJ- 
X\on  to  understand  the  problems  of  the  en- 
tire Nation.  It  Is  natural  that  their  rulings 
ard  r'-c'ilaiicns  will  be  given  In  keeping  with 
ih^.-  .1.;  .'  g  md  knowledge  and  their  local 
ci.v..  ;:).<:.-.  They  are  men  who  were  for- 
n.- :  y  c  ..;.'Cted  »ith  big  Industries,  includ- 
ia_-  I    ia.;.-^tcre  merchandising,  etc. 

1  .— '■  ..£:encies  are  putting  out  press  re- 
p.  :  .,  d....y   :.  at  many  Uttle  btisinesses  are 


i:kcord 

going  to  have  to  fold  up.  that  there  Is  no 
place  In  the  picture  for  them.  Their  regu- 
lations and  rulings  bear  out  their  views, 
because  they  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
exist.  If  this  comes  about,  95  percent  or 
more  of  the  businesses  in  Mississippi  are 
through,  because  the  fact  remains  that  Mis- 
sissippi has  no  big  centers  or  big  businesses 
in  the  sense  of  the  terms  they  know.  But 
Mississippi  Is  one  of  the  biggest  agricultural 
States  and  food-producing  States  In  the 
Union.  If  the  Uttle  businesses  fold  up,  this 
activity  will  become  very  demo:alizcd  at  a 
time  when  it  is  needed  the  most.  Their 
rulings  and  regulations  place  a  tremendous 
disadvantage  on  the  little  man  and  works  In 
favor  of  the  big  man.  be  he  merchant,  man- 
ufacturer, raUroad.  or  what  laot.  A  close 
study  will  bear  these  facts  out. 

Office  of  Price  Admiuistration :  The  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  for  Instance.  Issues 
new  price  regulations  dally.    These  price  reg- 
ulations woik  very  much  In  the  Interest  of 
the  big  chain  operators.    The  Office  of  Price 
Admiuistiation  was  crentcd  to  sublUze  prices 
and  prohibit  Inflation  which  was  well  and 
gocd,  evcrybcdy  was  in  favc  r  If  It.    But  some 
of  their  rtillngs  are  making  It  Impossible  for 
your  hcuse  to  exist  and  still  service  the  Inde- 
pendent little  merchant.     Wlien  this  injus- 
tice was  pointed  out  to  an  attorney  In  an 
Office  of  Price  Administration  price  office  and 
he  was  questioned  *n  to  the  fairness  of  It, 
his  attention  was  called  to  the  purjicse  of  the 
act,  and  he  stated  most  emphatically  Uiat  it 
had  a  twofold  purpose,  second  purpose  was 
to  eliminate   the  middlemen.     Said  the  re- 
tail merchant  should  obtain  his  supplies  di- 
rect from  the  producer.     I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  question:  How  could  a  retail  merchant 
obtain   5   cixses  of   corn    from    a   packer   in 
Illinois?    How  could  he  obtain  S  sacks  of  po- 
tatoes   from    a    grower    m    Colorado?     How 
would  he  obtain  a  couple  of  bcxcs  cf  orauaes 
from  ■\  grower  in  California?    And  if  he  could 
obtain  them  In  these  quantities  at  carlcad 
prices,  he  would  have  to  pay  freight  from 
the*e  points  to  his  place  of  btisiness,  tliere- 
lore  wliat  would  his  cost   be?     His   demand 
would  not  be  for  larger  quantities,  but  his 
competitor,  the  chain  store,  through  Its  par- 
ent   organization,   can   buy    these   items    In 
carload  lets,  bring  to  some  point  of  distribu- 
tion and  obtain  the  carload  rate.    What  does 
It  mean?    It  means  the  Uttle  Independent 
merchant  has  lost  his  source  of  supply.     It 
means  that  farmers  of  America  will  have  but 
one  outlet  to  which  to  sell,  namely,  the  big 
chain  operators.     What  will  It  do? 

OfGce  of  Defense  Transportation  Gas  and 
Tire  Regtilations:  Under  the  interpretation 
of  the  act,  It  is  Impossible  for  salesmen  to 
contact  the  Independent  outlets.  This  Is  go- 
ing to  work  a  further  hardship  on  the  rural 
Independent  merchants.  Supplies  are  scarce, 
lots  of  substitutions  have  to  be  made  In  the 
food  line.  How  can  the  merchant  know  what 
he  can  obtain  and  what  substitutes  he  can 
get  imless  this  contact  Is  maintained?  If  he 
cannot  get  it.  his  community  is  going  to  be- 
come demoralized  and  dry  up.  This  not  only 
applies  to  food,  this  applies  to  his  contact 
with  dry  goods  houses,  hardware  houses,  etc. 
This  will  create  a  monopoly  for  the  chain  op- 
erators, the  chain  stores  that  deal  In  hard- 
ware (and  the  mail-order  houses)  whether 
he  be  hardware  merchant,  grocery  merchant, 
of  dry -goods  merchant,  because  their  contacts 
will  send  them  their  goods  and  tell  them 
what  prices  to  place  on  them,  full  Instruc- 
tions of  what  to  do  with  them.  etc.  The  In- 
dependent merchant  and  independent  middle 
man  do  not  play  the  game  this  way.  They 
do  not  think  it  Is  a  goed  American  way.  but 
uriless  that  lndep)endent  ir.erchant  In  the 
country  In  behalf  of  his  agricultural  cus- 
tomers protests  and  protests  to  his  repre- 
sentatives— Congressmen  and  Senators — in 
Washington,  It  Is  going  to  be  too  late. 
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This  Is  an  unselfish  thought.  We  can  sell 
every  dollars  worth  of  goods  wc  can  get  with- 
out salesmen;  we  can  utilize  our  salesmen  in 
other  places:  but  what  can  the  rural  mer- 
chants in  communities  like  LeakesvlUe  and 
Clara  do  unless  they  have  a  salesman  to  post 
them  and  keep  them  adviged?  Nothing  but 
dry  up. 

This  problem  might  be  aU  right  for  the  in- 
dustrial East  where  there  are  continuous 
cities  and  continuous  sources  of  supply,  but  it 
will  not  work  In  rural  sections  like  Mississippi 
without  we  deteriorate  25  years.  Mississippi 
must  wake  up  and  fight  for  our  own  rights 
If  we  expect  to  exist.  It  is  up  to  all— in- 
cluding the  country  merchants. 
Yours  truly, 

The  Merchants  Co., 
D    P.  Cameron. 


Men  and  Management  in  .America 
EXTENSION  OF   Kl  N!.M-;Ks 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONLY 

:  .;     -A  -i  •  ..m;n 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TlIK   IMTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  25. 1942 

Mr.  ()MA?IONF.V  M-  Pr-ident.  a 
wise  and  able  man  who  has  worked  his 
way  up  from  the  bottom  to  become  the 
head  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  rail- 
roads. Mr.  William  M.  JefTers,  of  Omaha. 
Nebr.,  is  now  Rubber  Director  of  the 
United  States,  dealing  with  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  im port, ant  of  all  the 
war  problems.  On  M  r.ray,  November 
16,  he  delivered  a  notable  address  on 
Men  and  Management  in  America  at  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  forum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  portions  of 
his  address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

I  desire  also  to  make  the  comment  that 
the  railway  labor  organizations  of  the 
country  on  November  24  showed  their 
confidence  in  the  good  faith  and  ability 
of  Bill  JefTers  by  endorsing  the  Nation- 
wide mileage  rationing  which  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  put  into  effect  in  order  to 
save  rubber. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Of  all  the  economics  that  I  know.  I  believe 
that  I  am  most  profoundly  conscious  of  the 
economics  of  the  man  who  eats  in  the  kitchen. 
The  prevailing  hope  of  this  man  is  that  his 
children  will  Inherit  the  comfort  of  a  spick 
and  span  dining  room.  Upon  the  productive 
efforts,  the  fighting  efforts,  and  the  future 
thinking  of  this  man  of  the  roUed-up  sleeves, 
depends,  I  believe,  the  economic  freedom  of 
the  world. 

Now,  I  am  what  Is  called  a  management 
man.  At  the  time  I  was  called  to  Washing- 
ton by  our  Government  to  perform  a  duty 
that  obviously  had  to  be  done  quickly,  firmly, 
and  honestly.  I  was  the  president  of  a  great 
transcontinental  railroad  to  which  is  entrust- 
ed the  transpcrt  of  vast  quantities  of  war  ma- 
terials and  many  thousands  of  troops.  I  am 
still  the  president  of  that  railroad.  But  I 
once  was  a  call  boy  on  that  railroad,  respon- 
sible for  calling  to  their  regular  and  emer- 
gency duties  the  crews  who  handled  the 
trains. 

My  father  before  me  worked  on  a  section 
gang    which,  laid    the   tics   and   rails   which 


helped  to  build  this  great  transportation  sys- 
tme  across  the  Nation.  So  I  know  the  man 
who  eats  In  the  kitchen,  because  for  the 
major  portion  of  my  life  I  ate  in  the  kitchen— 
and  occasionally  still  do. 

The  man  who  Juggles  his  chopsticks  In 
China;  the  miner  who  opens  his  lunch  pail 
In  Wales:  the  Russian  who  munches  black 
bread  on  cold  steppes  and  fights  for  his  home; 
the  American  railroader  who  struggles  with 
wind  and  floods  and  blizzards  to  keep  a  rail 
line  open — these  are  my  kind  of  men  who  eat 
In  the  kitchen. 

Upon  the  way  these  men  think,  and  act 
upon  their  thinking,  depends  the  economic 
freedom  of  the  world  In  the  dire  thnes  that 
lie  ahead. 

There  has  been  too  much  of  bickering— 
yes,  and  even  more  than  bickering,  between 
this  man  and  his  management.  Every  hon- 
est workman  knows  and  appreciates  that  his 
labors  must  have  guidance  and  management. 
And  every  honest  manager  ought  to  know 
that  honest  sweat  shculd  be  properly  com- 
pensated. 

I  know  labor  and  I  know  management, 
havliig  been  a  part  of  both.  Only  when  they 
work  m  complete  harmony  can  the  economic 
freedom  of  the  world  be  soundly  determined. 
Much  blood  and  tears  will  be  wasted  If  we  do 
not  learn  this  lesson  i^ow  in  our  moment  of 
extreme  trial. 

Of  course,  management  has  been  short- 
sighted In  the  exertion  of  its  power  in  times 
past  when  it  should  have  elected  to  guide 
rather  than  to  rule.  Labor  has  been  equally 
as  shortsighted  when  it  tasted  new-bom 
power  in  recent  years  and  In  misguided  ef- 
forts to  protect  Its  gains,  particularly  In  the 
past  few  months,  has  risked  the  good  will  of 
the  public. 

These  things  must  pass  In  order  that  we 
may  win  the  victory  and  must  permanently 
be  discarded  If  we  are  to  win  the  peace. 
War  is  never  pleasant. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Since  we  are  in  it  we  know  that  the  only 
good  that  can  come  out  of  It  Is  the  experi- 
ence we  may  gain  from  it — an  experience 
which,  if  properly  used,  will  give  us  a  better 
world. 

,  .  •  •  • 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  many  of  the  ideolo- 
gies of  regimentation  or  near  socialism  which 
are  at  one  end  of  our  frequent  national  dis- 
cussions. Nor  would  I  care  to  defend  the 
profligacy  of  the  few  at  the  other  end  of 
such  diversifled  discussions.  I  do  believe  that 
one  good  that  can  come  out  of  the  war  Is  a 
reallnement  of  our  viewpoints  and  our  ob- 
jectives. 


Since  It  is  my  belief  that  happiness  comes 
from  work  and  that  work  is  opportunity  and 
that  production  Is  the  only  wealth  we  have 
in  a  nation  such  as  ours,  I  feel  that  out  of 
this  war  will  come  a  resolution  for  a  better 
nation  which  has  been  forced  to  pause  and 
take  account  of  itself  and  to  rectify  those 
things  in  which  we  have  found  ourselves 
wanting. 

Millions  of  people  are  being  taught  to  work 
with  their  hands  and  their  feet  as  well  as 
their  minds — people  who  before  could  find 
no  work  because  they  knew  no  task.  But  in 
these  days  to  come  when  we  will  have  the 
victory  I  know  will  be  ours,  we  will  have  these 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  will  have 
learned  how  to  work,  how  to  think,  how  to 
produce,  and  from  this  production,  with 
proper  management,  with  honest  recognition 
by  each  of  the  rights  of  the  other,  wUl  come 
wealth  in  happiness.  In  dollars,  in  opportu- 
nity, in  contentment. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Every  nation  goes  through  Its  growing 
pains.  We  are  a  young  nation.  We  have 
been   fortunate.    Much   has   been   given   us 


that  we  did  not  sweat  for  because  of  the 
ingeniousness  and  the  Inventiveness  of  the 
few  and  its  application  for  the  many.  The 
Inventor,  the  Industrialist,  the  geniuses  of 
mass  production,  gave  us  much  we  did  little 
to  earn.  And  after  the  war  I  hope  v/e  will 
be  able  to  earn  the  pleasures  we  will  have 
at  our  command  and  which  should  be  ours 
but  which  win  be  useful  only  as  a  reward 
for  work,  be  it  In  the  factory.  In  the  outer 
office.  In  the  executive  suite.  In  the  bank,  or. 
yes.  in  the  halls  of  government. 

Who  can  deny  that  Ingenious  and  ener- 
getic management  has  made  our  Nation  the 
greatest  Industrial  force  in  ihe  world?  That 
Is  our  universally  acknowledged  power  for 
victory. 

Who  would  deny  that  the  brawn  of  the 
man  who  eats  In  the  kitchen  Is  virtually 
necessary  to  exert  this  Industrial  force? 

The  crucial  war  emergency  Is  bringing  man 
and  management  together — closer  together — 
In  the  common  cause  to  save  the  freedoms 
which  we  lovt  most  and  upon  which  our 
future  existence  depends.  The  will  to  win 
may  well  solve  the  problems  that  have  beset 
our  industrial  life  and  give  us  a  weU-forged 
key  to  world  order. 


I  brought  an  o.d  motto  with  me  to  Wash- 
ington. It  has  hung  over  my  desk  In  Omaha 
for  years.  It  says:  "Never  get  so  busy  thrt 
you  haven't  time  to  think." 

This  advice  was  given  to  me  by  an  old- 
timer  on  the  Union  Pacific,  a  friend  whom  I 
had  worked  beside  for  years,  and  who  as  well 
as  anyone  else  with  something  real  to  say 
had  free  acces.<:  to  my  office  when  I  became 
president  of  the  railroad. 

He  was  In  my  office  one  day  explaining 
some  new  Ideas  and  dtirlng  his  explana- 
tion, my  mind  wandered  to  some  other 
matters  and  I  made  a  stupid  reply  to  one 
of  his  questions. 

'Bin  Jeffers."  he  said,  gathering  up  his 
papers,  "you  are  not  paying  attention  to 
what  I  am  trying  to  explain  to  you.  Let 
me  tell  you  something:  never  get  so  busy 
.you  haven't  time  to  think."  He  was  right, 
and  his  words  became  a  motto  which  went 
over  my  desk.  I  stUl  have  it — on  the  wall 
and  in  my  head. 

Management  must  start  thinking  more 
atiout  the  men  who  must  carry  out  the  ideas 
and  complete  the  guidance— and  workers 
must  think  more  kindly  about  the  powers 
that  plan.  Together  we  can  think  out  and 
accomplish  the  economic  freedom  of  the 
world. 

I  reraember  the  miracle  of  railroad  Uans- 
portatlon  more  than  most  of  you.  because 
as  a  child,  I  saw  the  string  of  steel  being 
stretched  across  the  desolate  western  coun- 
try of  the  covered  wagon.  I  saw  towns  spring 
up;  I  saw  people  shout  with  Joy;  I  saw  an 
Eastern  and  a  Western  empire  of  the  same 
Nation  linked  together  to  become  one.  In 
its  day,  that  was  as  spectacular  as  the  air- 
plane is  today  in  Its  bombing  attacks  of  de- 
struction and  in  its  more  peaceful  pursuits 
of  transportation. 

It  has  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  ovir  national 
philosophy  to  discard  the  conventional  in 
favor  of  the  sensational  and  to  cast  aside 
many  of  the  things  w^hlch  had  given  us 
succes."!.  without  making  any  attempt  to 
evaluaT.e  their  necessity  In  our  national  eco- 
nomic life. 

For  Instance,  after  the  last  war  the  rail- 
roads, which  had  performed  for  us  such  val- 
iant service,  were  in  pitiful,  many  of  them  in 
destitute,  positions.  They  were  flicked  aside 
with  an  economic  abandon  that  could  be  true 
only  in  a  young  nation  rushing  throtigh  Its 
adolescence.  It  was  only  through  the  forti- 
tude and  the  stubbornness  of  the  few  that 
many  of  the  great  rail  systems  of  this  Nation 
were  able  to  withstand  the  actions  of  those 
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who  sanctioned  their  extermination  pccause 
they  did  not  understand. 

I  ask  you  where  would  this  countri-  be  in 
Us  hour  of  emergency.  In  Ha  year  c'.  strife. 
were  It  not  for  this  system  of  railroads  uhich 
we  attempted  to  destroy?  We  could  lot  win 
thLs  war  witnout  these  rail:  .1  o ,  •*!  n.  some 
IQ  the  country  wanted  to  ci  »-  ..;  ;  ...  a  few 
years  ago.  It  would  be  impossible  10  move 
the  men  to  camp  and  to  the  front,  to  ge^  rcw 
mHterlais  to  the  factories,  and  finished  prod- 
ucts of  war  to  the  front  were  It  not  for  our 
great  rail  transportation  eystems. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  America  have 
the  railroads  been  called  upon  to  t  ansport 
such  a  terrific  load  as  has  teen  given  them  in 
the  past  12  months.  Never  belcre  ir  history 
bare  these  railroads  performed  so  eflciently, 
eo  patrlo  ici!ly.  and  under  such  almof  t  unsur- 
mountable  difficulties  And  at  the  sane  time, 
r.ever  before  has  It  teen  so  difficult  because 
cf  the  Selective  Service  Act  and  ccmpetmg 
war  Industries  to  hold  together  an  cjrganiza- 
tion  competent  to  take  on  the  lead. 


It  has  taken  a  world  war  to  teacl  us  how 
dependent  we  are  upon  rubber.  Second,  per- 
haps, only  to  keeping  the  rallrcadi  operat- 
ing IS  the  need  for  rubber  throurl  cut  this 
Nat»0!i — rubber  for  our  armed  force;  and  lor 
our  Allies,  rubber  for  the  farmer  sc  that  he 
may  bruig  his  crops  to  markets  or  to  shipping 
centers,  rubber  for  trucits.  for  bussc  i,  for  the 
war  worker,  rubber  for  the  millions  of  auto- 
mobiles upon  the  conilnued  opeiaticn  cf 
which  the  civilian  economics  of  tqe  Nation 
depends. 

The  successftil  solution  of  thl^  problem 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on  t  le  future 
of  our  Nation — the  lack  cf  rubber  today  Is 
bringing  our  p<?cple  closer  together  '  han  they 
have  been  In  many  generations. 

Within  2  weeks  this  entire  Natloh  will  be 
called  upon  to  follow  regulations  designed 
for  the  sole  purpose  cf  mnklnc  """  ^  .res  they 
now  have  last  longer  People  ^  ■  ^  .-^  asked 
to  limit  themselves  to  e&^ntial  dr..;ng.  and 


since   the   individual   Interpretation 


may  be  essential  is  almost  as  varl  d  as  the 
number  cf  automobile  drivers,  the  best  that 
can  be  done  Is  to  set  up  an  arbitrary  yard- 
stick as  a  guide  to  what  will  best  a  icompllsh 
the  result  that  Is  necessary. 

These  limitations  are  Indeer 
tlon  of  gasoline  50  you  wont  ci 
will  save  \      -   :  .  ober;   a  restriction 
so  your  n.    r>  r   won't  wear  out  so 
so  you  will  get  more   miles  for   t;  j 
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you   do   have,   and   a   periodic    Iridic;  ou   of 
your  tires  so  tliat  unsuspected  wear  may  be 
checked  and   corrected.      Y  :;    he'r< 
gram  more  by  sharing  yc  \:-:   i...-    .^ 
eo  that   they  in   ttirn    :..>    sj.:    ■ 
with  you 

And  while  the  American  aut  >• 
tog  this  patriotic  request  of  h.s  c;  , 
the  afttr-the-war  fu;ure  of  ruob< 
hands  of  the  chemist  r.r.l  T"e  "crl.: 
to  addition  to  solving  ..t  f\:r:.r-' 
cur  milit.ary  forces,  is  optnu.:;  ::• 
Industrial  possibilities  whicl.  -a 
veloped  and  expanded  when  :;.  * 
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HHN.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  Q^ltS 

OF    aii''DE    ISI-AND 

:>:   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  25, 1942 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unan'mous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Francis  B.  Condon, 
A-s.sociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Bhode  Island,  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
lienor  roll  in  the  town  of  Warren,  R.  I., 
on  Sunday.  November  15, 1942.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Condon  was  a  former  distinc:uished 
Member  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Tliere  b3ing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman  and  people  of  Warren,  per- 
mit me  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  to 
thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  being  present 
here  today  at  the  unveiling  of  this  striking 
memorial  to  the  men  of  Warren  who  have 
already  answered  the  call  of  their  country. 
You  may  well  take  pride  in  this  great  roll 
cf  honor  It  speaics  eloquently,  not  only  of 
the  self-sactificing  patriotism  of  those  whrss 
names  appear  upon  It,  but  also  of  your  own 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  sublime  cause 
for  which  they  fight. 

Even  without  this  splendid  honor  roll 
to  confirm  it.  I  would  know  that  Warren  was 
patriotic  to  the  core.  I  knew  It  from  my 
close  personal  acquaintance  with  many  of 
your  veterans  of  the  First  World  War  whom 
i  met  here  frequently  when  I  was  the  de- 
partment commander  of  the  American  Legion. 
And  I  had  further  proof  of  it  when  later 
I  came  to  know  many  more  of  you  as  the 
Congressman  from  this  district.  The  sterling 
quality  of  your  Americanism  I  never  doubted 
in  those  days,  and  certainly,  looking  at  this 
roll  of  honor,  no  one  could  doubt  It  new. 
I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  can  speak  to  you 
not  as  a  stranger  who  lacks  knowledge  of 
your  virtues  but  more  as  a  friend  and  neigh- 
bor who  dees  know  them  and  thus  knows  how 
you  must  feel  on  this  memorable  occasion. 
In  that  spirit  I  rejoice  with  you  and  Join 
In  this  public  tribute  of  respect  and  reverence 
for  ycur  servicemen. 

T-day  we  meet  here  to  honor  them  In  the 
deepening  shadows  of  a  second  world  war. 
With  the  memory  cf  the  heroic  dead  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  First  World 
War  yet  green  in  our  hearts,  we  see  with 
sadness  the  sons  of  men  again  offered  up  for 
sacrifice  in  another  and  even  greater  war. 
Why  this  should  be,  these  boys  know  not,  nor 
do  we.  The  awful  decision  to  put  our  coun- 
try Into  war  was  made  by  others,  by  our 
freely  chosen  representatives  to  whom  we 
delegated  the  power.  We  assume  that  they 
exercised  that  power  only  when  every  rea- 
sonable recourse  to  peace  had  definitely 
failed  Upon  that  assumption  we  have  loy- 
ally made  their  decision  our  own;  and  we 
have  firmly  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  all  of  our  individual  as  well  as  cur 
national  resources  We  shall  all  make  sacri- 
fices because  that  is  the  essence  cf  war  But 
our  sacrifice  can  never  reach  the  level  of  the 
facriflcp  which  those  whom  we  honor  today 
ma::-  u  hen  they  t...<:-(X  the  armed  forces 
ci  :;.e  Nation. 


They  have  gone  from  among  us.  they  know 
not  where.  What  danger  they  will  face,  what 
privation  they  will  suffer  is  mercifully  hidden 
from  their  eyes.  But  dangers,  trials,  and 
privation,  even  death  Itself,  we  know— and 
they  know — may  well  be  their  lot.  Neverthe- 
less, they  have  gone  bravely  forth  to  meet 
the  Issue.  Duty,  honor,  country,  all  called 
them  and  they  obeyed.  They  are  the  true 
sacrificial  ones  and  to  them,  above  ail  others, 
is  honor  Justly  due. 

What  is  such  sacrifice  for?  Is  it  for  mere 
military  glory  achieved  by  conquering  other 
men?  Is  It  for  the  acqtusition  of  territory, 
the  aggrandizement  of  power  and  the  esiab- 
lishment  of  empire  over  weaker  nations  and 
peoples?  No;  it  is  none  of  those  things. 
Those  are  the  things  for  which  our  enemies 
fight.  And,  because  they  have  boldly  pro- 
claimed their  love  of  military  glcry  and  their 
lust  for  conquest  and  empire,  we  rightly 
recognize  the  awful  menace  which  they  hold 
for  our  future  security  and  independence. 

Our  war,  therefore,  is,  first,  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  our  own  liberty;  and  sec- 
ondly, to  free  enslaved  peoples  and  nations 
now  suffering  tjTanny  and  oppression  under 
the  Iron  heel  of  the  enemy.  In  oiher  words, 
we  are  embarked  upon  a  war  of  defense,  and 
also  a  crusade  for  the  reign  of  freedom  and 
justice  In  the  world.  Enlisted  in  such  a 
sublime  cause,  our  men  knew  that  they  are 
fighting  in  the  grand  tradition  of  America; 
and  they  are  ready  to  stifler,  and,  if  need  be,  to 
di»  so  that  victory  shall  be  ours.  Thus  have 
th3  sons  of  America  gene  forth  to  war.  The 
nobility  of  their  cause  is  all  that  thsy  need 
to  Inspire  and  encourage  them  in  tlie  battle. 
Neither  Ignoble  deeds  nor  Ignoble  thoughts 
are  necessary  to  make  them  warriors  to  be 
feared  as  well  as  respected. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  one  of  our  high-ranking 
generals  recently  say  on  the  radio  that  our 
men  must  learn  to  hate  as  well  as  to  kill.  I 
hope  that  he  used  the  word  "hate"  unad- 
visedly and  that  what  he  really  meant  was 
rightcoiis  wrath,  which  is  morally  a  totally 
different  thing.  As  a  Christian  people  we 
cannot  and  we  must  not  Indoctrinate  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  with  the  base  passion  of 
hate.  We  would  be  untrue  to  ourselves,  un- 
true to  otu-  national,  as  well  as  religious 
principles,  and  recreant  to  the  sublime  cauae 
for  which  we  are  fighting  if  we  did.  Our  boys 
have  not  gone  to  war  to  be  thus  made  traitors 
to  the  faith  by  which  tliey  hope  one  day  to 
see  the  Beatific  Vision. 

If  our  hearts  and  minds  and  those  of  otir 
fighting  men  are  filled  with  hate  and  a  spirit 
of  blind  vengeance,  we  will  not  win  the  kind 
of  a  peace  for  which  we  are  sacrificing  eo 
much.  It  is  true  that  to  win  battles  we  must 
malm  and  kill  the  enemy,  but  it  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  hate  him.  American  fighting  men 
need  no  hymn  of  hate  to  spur  them  to  deeds 
of  valor  and  ultimate  victory.  Indeed,  one 
of  our  chief  objectives  In  this  war  is  to  ban- 
ish the  spirit  of  hate  from  the  family  cf 
nations  and  to  encourage  and  promote  in  Its 
place  a  world-wide  fellowship  among  men  of 
all  races  and  creeds.  The  "cruel  hate  that 
builds  on  hate  "  will  certainly  never  achieve 
that  noble  objective.  On  the  contrary,  It 
will  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
restoration  of  liberty  and  justice  In  the  world. 
Such  a  pattern  of  behavior  is  that  of  our 
enemy.  We  shall  never  Imitate  it.  for  to  do 
so  would  be  to  yield  to  that  side  the  victory. 
We  have  a  totally  different  pattern  of  na- 
tional behavior,  a  truly  Christian  and  Ameri- 
can pattern.  From  the  earliest  days  of  our 
history  on  this  continent  straight  down 
through  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War  we 
have  scorned  to  stoop  to  hate  or  to  torture 
our  enemies  When  the  savages  sacked  our 
settlements,  scalped  our  forefathers,  and  tor- 
tured them  at  the  stake  we  did  not  repay 
them  In  kind.  If  we  had  done  so,  we  would 
have  become  like  them — cruel  and  rapacious 
savages.    It  Is  but  a  short  step  from  hate  to 


acts  of  torture,  and  finally  to  downright  sav- 
agery. Our  forefathers  knew  this  well,  and, 
except  for  Isolated  acts  by  Irresponsible  Indi- 
viduals, the  colonial  authorities  successfully 
resisted  the  provocation  to  Indulge  In  cruel 
and  un-Christian  conduct  toward  our  savage 
enemies. 

Again  during  the  Revolution  we  suffered 
and  endured  a  long  train  of  evils  before  we 
took  up  arms  to  resist.  And  even  then,  though 
war  was  often  made  upon  us  by  the  British 
forces  with  premeditated  cruelty  and  utter 
bar'oarlty,  we  scrupulously  refrained  from  like 
conduct.  When  the  wild  savages  were  let 
loose  by  their  British  commanders  to  wreak 
the  unspeakable  horrors  and  tortures  in  the 
massacres  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley, 
General  Sullivan  broke  the  power  of  the  Iro- 
quolG.  but  on  the  orders  of  Washington 
strictly  In  accordance  with  the  established 
rules  of  war. 

Over  four  sccre  years  after  the  Revolution 
there  descended  upon  us  that  worst  kind  cf 
w-ar  that  can  afflict  any  country — civil  war. 
That  v.'ar  was  long,  bitter,  and  devastating. 
Feeling  ran  high  on  both  sides  and  American 
blood  fiowtd  in  countless  battles  as  it  never 
did  before  or  has  since.  And  yet.  when  the 
end  came,  because  the  commanders  and  the 
men  under  them  on  both  sides  had  fcught 
with  much  of  the  chivalry  of  the  knights  cf 
eld.  It  was  possible  to  make  the  blessed  peace 
of  App;-imattcx.  an  example  of  knightly  mag- 
nanimity to  a  fallen  foe  not  surpassed.  In- 
detHl.  if  ever  equaled,  in  the  brightest  annals 
of  chivalry.  'V^'here  would  our  country  be 
today  if  the  American  boys  of  '61  had  fcught 
in  hate  and  the  Union  Army  had  triumphed 
In  hate? 

Without  boasting,  we  may  claim  to  be  the 
Bayard  among  the  nations,  a  country  without 
fear  and  without  reproach.  Why  then  should 
we  now  stoop  to  teach  cur  sons  to  hate? 
These  boys  are  the  flower  of  our  American 
manhood.  They  will  one  day  come  trccpmg 
back  in  glory  to  take  up  once  again  the  peace- 
ful pursuits  of  civil  life.  Th?y  will  nec?s- 
sarily  become  the  very  bene  and  sinew  of  our 
citizenry  and  thus  shape  the  future  policies 
Oi"  this  great  Republic.  Let  them  be  Indoc- 
trinated, therefore,  vv^ith  no  vile  spirit  of 
hatred  which  will  embitter  their  memories  of 
the  war.  cast  a  dark  shadow  over  their  future 
lives  and  the  future  of  their  country. 

We  are  prcud  of  them  now.  We  shall  be 
prouder  still  when  they  come  home  garlanded 
with  victory  and  conscious  o^  having  given 
their  best  to  their  country  without  soiling 
their  consciences  or  defying  their  God.  We 
shall  honor  them  then  even  more  than  we 
honor  them  now.  They  will  then  have 
fought  the  good  fight,  won  the  crown  and  yet 
have  kept  the  faith. 

Thinking  upon  the  Implications  of  our  ac- 
tion here  today,  let  us  here  highly  resolve 
never  to  forget  these  men,  not  07ily  now, 
when  our  emotions  are  stirred  in  these  hectic 
days  of  war,  but  also  through  all  the  years  of 
peace  when  their  uniforms  are  laid  away  and 
they  Bink  back  undistinguished  Into  the 
mass  of  our  citizenry.  Let  us  also  not  for- 
get the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
have  been  and  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  Our  attitude  toward 
them  alter  the  war  Is  over  and  won  will  give 
the  true  measure  of  our  appreciation  of  the 
great  sacrifice  which  they  are  making  for  us 
now.  This  honor  roll  should  be  a  constant 
reminder  to  us  of  our  solemn  obligation  to 
see  to  it  that  the  nation  for  which  these 
boys  are  fighting  should  be  prompt  to  come 
to  their  relief  whenever  in  later  life  they  are 
in  need.  Unless  we  make  and  faithfully  keep 
some  such  resolutions  as  these,  this  honor 
roll  will  be  but  a  sham  and  a  mockery. 

If  these  men  loyally  and  uncomplainingly 
keep  faith  with  the  Nation  now  and  offer 
up  their  all  in  her  defense,  then  we  and  the 
Natiou  should  scrupulously   and  as  uncom- 


plainingly keep  faith  with  them.  If  to  do  so 
may  mean  more  burdensome  taxes  or  con- 
tinuing national  deficits  for  a  time,  then  to 
bear  these  evils  with  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion will  be  our  sacrifice  for  them  who  In  the 
day  of  danger  were  ready  to  sacrifice  even 
life  itself  for  us.  To  do  less  would  be  a  dis- 
honor to  the  Nation  and  to  ourselves  and 
would  prove  us  utterly  unwcrthy  of  the 
numberless  sacrifices  being  made  for  us  every 
day.  every  hour,  of  this  awful  conflict. 

in  the  meantime,  we  can.  In  a  very  prac- 
tical way,  help  these  men  whom  we  honor 
here  today  by  doing  everything  that  lies  in 
our  p:;wor  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  more  we  do  the  greater  will  be  the 
str:kir.g  power  of  our  arms,  the  sooner  will 
we  achieve  the  victory,  ard  the  sooner  will 
your  sons  corns  proudly  marching  homo 
again.  Let  us  here  on  the  home  front,  there- 
fore, emulate  In  a  humble  way  the  great 
sacrifices  which  they  are  making  on  the  war 
fronts  of  the  world.  In  that  way  we  can  all 
feel  that  we  have  played  a  part,  humble 
though  it  may  be,  in  the  great  victory  for 
liberty  and  Justice  everywhere  in  the  world. 
May  the  God  of  battles  grant  us  such  a  vic- 
tory and  may  we  all  be  worthy  of  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  BURTON  K.  WHEFIER 

,:      -.tONTAN.N 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Ncvemher  25, 1942 

Mr  WilEriEH  '.Ir  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  state- 
ment made  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  FiUey.  overseer,  Nebraska 
State  Grange,  and  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  The  statement  is 
headed  "'Economic  aspects  of  grain 
prices."  I  have  obtained  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  OfBce  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  printing  the  statement.  It 
will  exceed  the  allotted  two  pages  by 
one-third  of  a  page,  and  will  cost  $105. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  1 

The  Nebraska  State  Grange  is  interested 
In  grain  prices,  and  the  relationship  between 
grain  prices  and  the  prices  of  other  commod- 
ities, because  nearly  all  members  of  the 
Grange  are  farmers,  and  those  members  not 
acttially  farming  are  dependent  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  on  agriculture.  In  1942 
Ncbra.'-ka  farmers  produced  243.000.000  tush- 
els  of  corn.  68,000.000  bushels  of  wheat.  56.- 
800.000  bushels  of  oats,  and  38.000,000  bushels 
of  barley. 

PARITY    PRICES 

The  Nebraska  State  Grange  is  opposed  to 
the  action  taken  by  the  Price  Administrator 
in  regard  to  the  price  of  wheat,  which  was 
based  on  an  Executive  order  with  reference 
to  maximum  prices  on  flour.  Under  this 
order  the  producers  of  wheat  will  receive 
less  than  parity  for  their  products. 

The  Grange  believes  that  producers  are 
entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  receive  in  the 
market  place  as  much  as  the  parity  price  for 
wheat.  This  is  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished Government  policy  as  announced  in 
many  addresses  and  statements  of  the  Presi- 
dent" and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 


declared  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933  and  several  later  acts.  In  this 
respect  v.hcat  Is  not  different  than  any  ether 
agricultural  commodity  a^id  It  is  unfair  to 
single  out  one  commodity,  or  a  few  com- 
modities from  the  list  of  farm  products  and 
give  them  different  treatment  than  is  given, 
ether  farm   products. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  present  ceil- 
ings on  flour  refiect  substantially  parity  In- 
come on  wheat,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  Executive  order  provides  for  the  de- 
duction of  the  conservation  and  parity  pay- 
ments to  determine  celling  prices  on  wheat; 
and  fiour.  The  conservation  payment  of  9  9 
cents  per  bushel  is  not  something  paid  on 
wheat  only,  but  is  applicable  to  agricultural 
commodities  in  general.  Moreover,  It  Is  paid 
for  a  specific  purpose,  namely  conservation 
of  the  sell,  which  has  no  relation  to  tha 
market  price  for  the  commcdlty; 

2.  Parity  payments,  13.5  cents  per  bushel, 
are  paid  out  of  the  Government  Treasury  to 
bring  the  farmers'  earnings  up  to  parity.  If 
the  market  should  be  allowed  to  rise  these 
payments  and  this  subsidy  would  be  by  so 
much  reduced  to  the  benefit  cf  the  national 
interest. 

3.  Only  the  complying  farm.er  receives  these 
payments.  If  the  market  should  be  allowed 
to  rise,  other  farmers  could  come  closer  to 
obtaining  parity  income. 

The  ceilings  on  fiour  which  have  been  es- 
tablished refiect  approximately  80  percent  cf 
parity.  This  level  is  unfair  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers as  compared  to  prices  permitted  en 
other  agricultural  commodities.  The  gen- 
eral level  of  agricultural  prices  Is  107  percent 
of  parity  and  in  the  Anti-Infiation  Act  it  was 
provided  that  ceilings  should  not  be  estab- 
lished at  levels  less  than  prices  prevailing 
between  January  1.  1942.  and  September  15. 
1942.  Many  commodities  in  that  perlcd 
reached  levels  substantially  above  parity. 

The   present   ceilings  on  flour    cannot   bo 
maintained  under  present  conditions  with- 
out the  use  of  a  subsidy  and,   indeed,  an- 
nouncement   has    already    been    made    that 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  endeavor 
to  release  wheat  now  under  Government  loaii 
at   a    substantial   cost   to   the   Government- 
The  fiour  ceilings  are  said  to  represent  a  mar- 
ket level  of  81.28  per  bushel  at  Chicago  and 
$1.23  at  Kansas  City.     The  Government  loan 
rates   for   1942   are   $1.32   and  $1.27.   respec- 
tively.    If  millers  are  to  be  permitted  their 
customary  margins.  It  is  apparent  that  If  the 
market  rises  to  the  loan  levels  they  will  suffer 
a  "squee?e."    If.   therefore,  wheat   is  to  bo 
released  from  Government  loan  it  must  be  on 
a  basis  which  will  approximate  the  present 
market.    Charges  accrued  on  loans  already 
approximate  11  cents  per  bushel.     If  the  Gov- 
ernment must  release  the  wheat  at  the  pres- 
ent market  there  is  involved  a  less  cf  ap- 
proximately 4  cents  a  bushel,  pnd  in  order 
to  induce  the  farmer  to  liquidate  his  loans 
a  profit  to  him  must  be  provided  which  has 
been  variously  estimated  as  from  2  to  5  cents 
per  bushel.     It  appeai-s.  therefore,  that  the 
Government    in     paying    the    accumulated 
charges,   reducing   the  loan   to   the   current 
market  levels  and  providing  a  profit  to  the 
farmer,  must  be  prepared  to  pay  from  17  to 
20  cents  per  bushel.    At  the  hearings  on  this 
resolution  President  Hutson,  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  estimated  that  It  would 
be  necessary   to   release   150.000.000   to  200,- 
000,000  bushels.     On  the  basis  of  the  latter 
figure,   the    cost   to   the   Government   would 
run  upward  of  $40,000,000.     This  is.  In  fact, 
a  pure  subsidy,  and  the  Government  is  in 
the  peculiar  position  of  having  provided  sub- 
sidies to  increase  the  price  of  wheat  and  now 
proposes  another  subsidy  to  reduce  it. 

Further,  in  line  with  the  preceding  point, 
it  should  be  observed  that  under  existing  law 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  lends  85  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price  of  wheat,  whereas  the 
ceilings  on  flour  represent  approximately  80_ 
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exceed  tax  receipts  by  over  $50,000,000,000. 
Unfortunately,  the  major  part  of  this  deficit, 
possibly  as  much  as  t30.000.000.000.  will  have 
to  be  secured  by  borrowing  from  banks,  which 
Ls  more  highly  Inflationary  than  borrowing 
ir.f  .''avings  of  individuals. 

2  A  subsidy  which  Is  paid  from  loans  Is 
un:air  to  future  generations.  Someone  must 
pay  in  the  future  in  order  to  give  someone 
greater  spending  power  at  the  present  time. 

3  Subsidies  which  are  paid  from  current 
receipts  are  unfair  because  they  make  every- 
^  (•.■;  pay  for  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  a  few. 

4  Subsidies  which  are  paid  to  reduce  liv- 
ing costs  are  certainly  unjustified  during  a 
period  when  more  people  are  employed  than 
at  any  preceding  time  and  wage  scales  are 
at  the  highest  levels  ever  reached.  Subsidies 
of  this  type  are  a  form  of  socialism. 

5  Subs-dies  promote  inefficiency. 

6  Subsidies  reduce  Initiation.  They  en- 
courage people  to  expect  aid  from  the  Gov- 
ernment instead  of  hunting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  themselves. 

THI  WHEAT  STTRPLCS 

Some  persons  have  expressed  the  fear  that 
a  higher  price  for  wheat  would  induce  farm- 
ers to  increase  wheat  production  at  a  time 
when  supplies  are  more  than  ample  to  provide 
flour  for  domestic  use.  It  is  predicted  that 
the  United  States  will  have  a  carry-over  of 
600.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  when  the  1943 
crop  comes  to  market  If  consumption  remains 
at  normal. 

A  stirplus  of  wheat  or  any  other  cereal 
should  cause  no  uneasiness  under  existing 
conditions.  If  the  drive  in  Africa  continues 
as  successfully  as  it  has  started  and  the  Army 
is  able  later  to  enter  any  part  of  Europe,  a 
large  supply  of  wheat  will  be  needed  to  pro- 
vide food  for  millions  of  undernourished 
persons. 

Wheat  is  an  excellent  cereal  for  feeding  live- 
■^-  ck.  One  hundred  pounds  of  wheat  will 
p-uduce  a  slightly  greater  gain  when  fed  to 
hogs  than  will  100  pounds  of  corn.  With  a 
meat  shortage  Imminent  It  Is  idle  to  talk 
about  a  surplus  of  any  feed  grain. 

The  tire  situation  is  admittedly  serious  and 
we  must  rely  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
synthetic  rubber  to  supplement  the  small 
ariiount  of  nattural  rubber  available.  One  ap- 
proved method  of  manufacturing  synthetic 
rubber  utilizes  alcohol.  Alcohol  can  be  made 
from  wheat,  or  wheat  can  be  substituted  for 
corn  for  feeding  livestock,  and  the  com  used 
to  produce  the  alcohol. 

Increased  production  of  wheat  In  1943  Is 
not  likely,  as  wheat  acreage  has  been  reduced. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  land  that  will  pro- 
duce wheat  in  1943  is  better  adapted  to  wheat 
production  than  to  the  production  of  any 
other  cereal.  A  rather  large  area  of  western 
Nebraska,  western  Kansas,  western  Oklahoma, 
northern  Texas,  and  eastern  Colorado  has 
produced  more  pounds  of  wheat  per  acre  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  than  of  any  other  cereal 
crop.  In  this  time  of  food  shortage  In  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  world  the  best  possible 
use  should  be  made  of  our  farm  land. 

THE   COST   or  BREAD 

The  only  other  objection  which  I  have 
h8ard  to  permitting  the  price  of  wheat  to 
rise  to  parity  is  the  fear  that  it  will  result  in 
so  large  an  increase  In  the  cost  of  living  that 
many  persons  will  suffer  as  a  result.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  price  paid 
the  farmer  for  wheat  constitutes  a  very  small 
part  of  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  in  fact  only 
about  18  percent  of  the  cost  of  bread  and 
?."■  '  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  crackers. 
A'-  u:  71  pounds  of  flour  is  secured  from 
100  pounds  of  wheat,  and  about  100  pounds 
of  bread  can  be  made  from  71  pounds  of 
fl  ir  Only  about  1  pound  of  wheat  is  re- 
quired to  make  1  pound  of  bread.  Three 
bushels  of  wheat  will  provide  a  person  with 
nearly  one-half  pound  of  bread  a  day  for  1 
year.     An  increa^  of  30  cents  a  bushel  in 


the  price  of  wheat,  which  Is  more  than  the 
amount  under  discussion,  would  cost  the 
average  consumer  less  than  $1  a  year.  This 
Is  not  highly  Inflationary.  It  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  wage  Increases  of  recent  years. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  there  la 
nothing  Involved  which  will  force  the  wheat 
market  to  rise  30  cents  per  bushel  or  even  to 
rise  to  parity.  AU  that  is  proposed  is  that  It 
be  permitted  to  do  so  if  market  conditions 
allow.  It  is  possible  that  it  will  not  rise  as 
high  as  parity. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
Nebraska  Grange  that  It  is  better  to  allow 
the  price  of  wheat  to  rise  to  parity  than  to 
restrain  the  price  by  artificial  ceilings  and 
subsidies.  Bread  Is  one  of  otu  cheapest  foods 
and  can  reasonably  stand  some  price  In- 
crease. The  bread-buying  public  Is  enjoying 
a  large  Increase  in  Income  most  of  which  is 
not  reached  by  any  Federal  tax. 

The  present  program  calls  for  subsidies 
which  exceed  the  possible  cost  to  consumers 
of  a  rise  In  the  price  of  wheat  to  parity. 
The  Government  Is  now  paying  parity  pay- 
ments amounting  to  $80,000,000  a  year.  U 
the  price  of  wheat  rises  to  parity,  these  pay- 
ments will  cease.  In  addition,  the  subsidy 
which  It  is  now  proposed  to  pay  to  provide 
wheat  for  the  millers  will  easily  reach  and 
probably  exceed  $40,000,000.  These  payments 
miist  come  from  a  Treasury  already  over- 
burdened, and  fall  upon  taxpayers  already 
crushed  by  excessive  taxation. 

DisTHiBtrrioN  or  the  national  income 
Because  meat,  eggs,  and  various  other  foods 
have  Increased  In  price  very  materially  dur- 
ing recent  years,  many  persons  believe  that 
farmers  are  receiving  very  high  prices  for 
their  products  and  thus  securing  an  unduly 
large  share  of  the  national  Income.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  on 
this  point.  I  am  submitting  a  group  of  tables 
which  give  the  facts  as  worked  out  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

The  Income  figures  given  in  table  1  include 
Government  payments  to  farmers  for  the 
years  1933-1941  These  payments  totaled 
$866,000,000  in  1940  and  $586,000,000  In  1941. 
The  net  income  from  agriculture  received  by 
persons  on  farms  is  not  their  total  income,  as 
many  persons  living  on  farms  receive  In- 
come from  other  sources,  including  dividends, 
interest,  and  wages  for  work  off  the  farm.  It 
includes  the  ne-  income  of  farm  operators 
from  farming  wages  to  laborers  on  farms, 
and  net  rent  to  landlords  living  on  farms. 

The  percent  of  the  total  population  living 
on  farms  has  decreased  gradually  since  the 
first  census  was  taken  In  1790.  It  decreased 
from  35  1  percent  In  1910  to  22  5  In  1941,  and 
undoubtedly  will  be  materially  smaller  iu 
1943. 

I  have  read  and  heard  statements  criticizing 
the  use  of  the  period,  August  1909-July  1914, 
as  a  base  for  determining  parity.  Many  per- 
sons seem  to  have  gained  the  impression  that 
this  was  a  period  of  unusual  farm  prosperity. 
Farmers  were  more  prosperous  during  these 
years  than  during  the  depression  years  of  the 
early  nineties — but  so  was  nearly  everyone 
else.  The  Grange  maintains  that  since  the 
more  than  one-third  of  the  population  who 
lived  on  farms  during  these  years  received  less 
than  one-eighth  of  the  national  income,  no 
one  is  justified  In  hinting  that  these  years 
are  weighted  in  favor  of  agriculture.  In  fact, 
the  reverse  Is  true. 

In  1941.  22  5  percent  of  the  total  population 
lived  on  farms  and  received  only  8.2  percent 
of  the  national  Income.  Farm  Income  will 
be  higher  In  1942  than  In  1941.  but  the  in- 
come of  other  groups  of  workers  will  also 
be  higher.  It  Is  doubtful  If  as  much  ps  10 
percent  of  the  total  national  Income  will  ba 
returned  to  farmers  this  year. 

The  wide  variation  between  the  Income 
of    farmers    and    the    nonfarm    groups    is 
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evidenced  In  table  2  Even  Including  gov- 
ernment payments,  the  farm  returns  during 
the  nineteen  thirties  were  pitifully  meager. 

The  data  given  in  tables  1  and  2  do  not 
Include  estimates  of  nonmoney  income.  This 
nonmoney  income  is  important  to  farmers 
pnd  to  home  owners  in  cities  and  villages. 
Data  upon  the  nonmoney  income  of  farmers 
Is  given  in  table  3. 

The  number  of  farms  in  1940  was  6,097,000. 
The  nonmoney  Income  averaged  $311  per 
farm.  The  total  nonmoney  income  received 
by  residents  of  cities  and  villages  is  or- 
dinarily as  Iprge  as  the  total  nonmoney 
income  received  by  farmers,  but  the  average 
nonmoney  Income  per  city  and  village  family 
Is  much  less  than  for  farm  families.  Even  if 
noncash  Income  is  included  there  was  prob- 
ably no  year  from  1920  to  1941.  inclusive, 
when  the  more  than  20  percent  of  the  pop- 
tilation  living  on  farms  received  as  much 
&s  10  percent  of  the  national  Income. 

EARNINGS  OF  CROUPS 

Considerable  data  have  been  assembled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  con- 
cerning earnings  of  various  groups  of 
workers.    Some  of  the  data  are  given  in  table 

4. 

Wages  per  year  have  not  increased  as 
rapidly  as  wages  per  hour,  because  hours 
worked  per  year  have  decreased.  Men  who 
work  only  40  hours  per  week  should  not  ex- 
pect as  large  an  income  as  if  they  worked 
48  or  50  hours  per  week. 

While  wages  have  risen  in  all  industries, 
wage  scales  are  far  from  uniform.  Industries 
In  which  wage  rates  exceed  $1  per  hour  in- 
clude blast  furnaces,  steel  mills,  foundries, 
machine  shops,  automobiles,  shipbuilding, 
petroleum  refining,  and  tire  manufacture. 
Skilled  labor  in  the  building  Industries  re- 
ceived an  average  basic  rate  of  $1.56  in  June. 
In  all  these  industries  the  workers  receive 
time  and  one-half  for  any  time  worked  in 
excess  of  40  hours  per  week. 

Earnings  of  factory  workers  in  New  York 
State  for  the  month  of  August  averaged  327 
percent  of  pre-Woild  War  No.  1.  The  cost  of 
living  for  the  workers  was  166  percent  of 
World  War  No.  1.  The  purchasing  power  for 
the  month  was  197  percent  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  factory  workers  in  the  years  1910- 
14. 

The  average  wage  of  all  employees  of  class 
I  railways  was  $757  in  1913.  $849  in  1916.  and 
$1,913  in  1940.  Wages  per  hour  averaged 
28.3  cents  in  1916.  75.1  cents  in  1940,  and 
83.5  cents  in  May  1942.  Railway  employees 
were  granted  a  wage  Increase  last  year  which 
will  increase  total  wages  paid  approximately 
14.7  percent.  Railway  employees  work  fewer 
hours  per  day  or  week  before  receiving  over- 
time pay  than  in  the  years  preceding  1916. 

FARM    PRICES   AND   THE    COST   OF   LIVING 

Food  is  only  one  of  the  many  elements  that 
enter  into  the  cost  of  living.  It  sometimes 
comprises  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  total 
expenditures  for  low-income  families,  but 
this  percent  decreases  rapidly  as  total  in- 
come increases.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  estimates  that  at  prices  current  in 
July  the  average  family  that  had  an  Income 
of  $2,336  would  spend  $508  for  food,  or  22 
percent  of  their  total  income.  The  farm 
value,  as  percent  of  retail  value.  In  July,  was 
as  follows  for  various  food  products  i  Eggs,  64; 
potatoes,  54;  beans.  51:  chicken.  50;  peanut 
butter.  37;  rolled  oats.  28;  oranges,  38;  maca- 
roni, 18;  white  bread,  17;  soda  crackers,  10. 

According  to  a  study  made  by  B.  F.  Tobin, 
farmers  received  on  the  average  for  the  10- 
year  period,  1925-24,  50  cents  out  of  each 
dollar  paid  for  meat  at  retail.  They  received 
more  than  50  cents  out  of  the  consumers 
meat  dollar  during  the  early  years  of  the 
period  when  livestock  prices  were  high,  and 
le.ss  than  50  cents  during  the  later  years 
when  livestock  prices   were  low.    Since  the 


prices  of  meat  animals  have  risen  more 
rapidly  during  the  past  2  years  than  have 
processing  and  marketing  costs,  the  farmer 
is  now  receiving  more  than  50  cents  otit  cf 
each  dollar  spent  by  consumers  for  meat. 

Farmers  receive  nearly  one-half  of  the  re- 
tall  price  of  dairy  products  as  a  whole,  but  for 
milk  delivered  at  the  door  cf  the  consumer, 
the  farmer  receives  only  about  40  percent. 
Only  about  20  percent,  and  cften  less  than 
20  percent,  of  the  retail  price  of  canned  goods 
is  returned  to  the  farmer.  For  food  prod- 
ucts as  a  whole,  farmers  receive  only  about 
one-half  of  the  retail  price,  and  not  more  than 
40  percent  cf  the  retail  price  of  foods  In  many 
localities  that  are  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  point  of  production. 

An  analysis  of  the  preceding  figures  indi- 
cates that  about  10  percent  of  the  income 
of  the  ordinary  family  is  returned  to  the 
farmer  for  food  products.  The  percentage  is 
higher  for  the  family  with  a  very  low  Income. 
An  increase  of  10  percent  in  the  price  paid 
farmers  for  products  used  for  food  would 
probably  increase  the  food  expenditures  of 
the  man  with  a  $2,300  income  by  about  $23. 

Cotton  and  wool,  which  are  important  farm 
products,  enter  into  the  production  of  cloth. 
The  raw  material  is  not  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  finished  product.  For  example, 
an  ordinary  cotton  dress  weighs  about  8 
ouncss.  including  the  buttons,  and  a  mans 
shirt  weighs  about  6  or  8  ounces.  The  farm 
price  of  cotton  is  about  18  or  19  cents  a 
pound. 

The  big  element  entering  into  the  cost  of 
living  is  wages  paid  to  labor.  In  1941,  labor 
received  about  72  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional income,  while  agriculture  received  less 
than  10  percent. 

FOOD    PRODUCTION 

Tlie  volume  of  farm  production  is  always 
Influenced  by  prices.  When  the  price  of  farm 
products  is  "higher  relatively  than  costs  of 
production,  farmers  tend  to  increase  produc- 
tion. They  are  in  a  position  to  hire  more 
labor,  to  purchase  labor-saving  machinery, 
and  to  increase  the  size  of  their  flocks  and 
herds.  Increased  production  of  food  and  feed 
crops  at  this  time  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
care  for  the  needs  of  our  home  people,  pro- 
vide abundant  supplies  for  our  armed  forces 
that  are  abroad,  and  aid  in  furnishing  food 
for  the  46,500.000  people  who  live  on  the 
island  of  Britain,  and  have  a  surplus  left  over 
that  can  be  sent  to  Nazi-dominated  coun- 
tries of  Europe  as  soon  as  their  freedom  is 
gained.  Food  is  essential  to  war  as  well  as 
to  peace. 

About  500.000  young  men  have  left  Ameri- 
can farms  during  the  past  2  years  for  service 
in  the  armed  forces.  About  1.000  000  men 
have  left  the  land  to  go  "into  nonagricultural 
industries.  Thus  the  farming  industry  has 
lost  about  one-sixth  of  its  mature  male  work- 
ers since  the  National  Guard  was  mobilized 
in  late  1940. 

Tlie  lowering  of  the  draft  age  from  20  to  18 
will  doubtless  remove  from  the  farm  several 
hundred  thousand  of  young  men  who  helped 
to  proCuce  the  1942  crop.  Many  of  these 
young  men  will  enlist  voluntarily  if  not  taken 
by  the  draft.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  conditions  that  now  exist  in  agriculture 
and  industry  believes  that  the  exodus  from 
the  farm  to  enter  war  industries  has  ended. 
The  average  price  of  farm  products  is  now 
a  little  above  parity  when  the  cost  of  labor 
is  not  considered.  Labor,  including  the  wages 
of  the  farmer  and  his  family,  is  the  most 
single  Important  cost  In  the  production  of 
farm  products.  It  is  obvious  that  with  prices 
at  their  present  levels  farmers  are  unable  to 
compete  with  Indtistry  as  long  as  wages  per 
hour  are  more  than  350  percent  of  pre-World 
War  No.  1.  with  time  and  a  half  paid  for 
time  worked  exceeding  40  hours  per  week. 
Most  Nebraska  farmers  work  from  12  to  14 
hours  per  day  during  harvest  and  10  to  11 


hours  are  a  minimum  day  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  The  care  of  livestock  requires 
from  2  to  4  hours  of  work  on  most  farms  ou 
Sundav.  Men  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
leave  the  farm  as  long  as  the  basic  workweek 
In  industry  is  only  40  hours. 

The  Nebraska  State  Grange  does  not  ask 
that  the  prices  of  farm  products  be  raised 
above  the  level  which  has  been  the  goal  of 
agriculture  for  the  past  20  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  believe  that  farmers 
should  be  asked  to  accept  less  than  parity. 
Parity  should  be  figured  on  a  fair  basis. 

The  Nebraska  State  Grange  believes  that 
no  person  or  no  group  of  persons  should  ex- 
pect farmers  to  work  an  80-,  or  70-,  or  even 
a  60-hour  week  which,  of  course,  does  not  con- 
sider overtime,  while  they  compete  for  labor 
with  industries  that  pay  very  high  wages  for 
a  40-hour  week.  Under  existing  conditions 
the  remedy  does  not  lie  in  farmers  reducing 
the  number  of  hours  that  they  work.  It  must 
come  from  an  increase  In  the  length  of  the 
basic  working  week  in  Indvistry.  We  need 
increased  production.  A  material  increase 
can  be  secured  only  by  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  hours  that  men  and  women  work. 

As  long  as  a  very  large  part  of  our  produc- 
tive effort  must  go  to  war  no  one  should  ex- 
pect to  maintain  as  high  living  standards 
as  many  people  who  had  Jobs  maintained  in 
the  late  1930's. 

We  cp.n  divide  only  what  we  produce.  W^hen 
we  produce  a  smaller  volume  of  goods  for 
civilian  use.  we  have  less  to  divide.  If  any 
large  group  of  workers  ask  for  and  obtaia 
wages  that  assures  them  the  living  standards 
of  1939  and  1940.  they  can  maintain  these 
standards  only  because  agriculture  or  some 
other  group  is  compelled  to  accept  a  lower 
standard. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Wednesday,  Noi^ember  25, 1942 

Mr.  LANGLR  .Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there- be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Edward  Erickson,  State  director  for 
vocational  education  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation in  North  Dakota,  relating  to 
Senate  bill  2714.  introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lette]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DIVISION  OF  V0C.\T10NAL  EDUCATION 

AND   VOCATIONAL   REHABILTTATION. 

Gra?id  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  November  20,  1942. 
Hon.  WnxiAM   Lancer, 

United   States  Senator, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Lancer;  On  Augtist  8  a  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Robff.t  M  I.a  Follttte, 
and  Congressman  Graham  a  ]■  ;  :  ;  n  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  the  same  bill.  It  is 
S.  2714  and  H.  R.  7484.  This  bill  represents 
the  combined  thinking  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association,  certain  members  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  others  who  have  given  the  problem  a 
great  deal  of  thought. 
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T;..;  'illl  provide*  for  an  expansic 
Tocattonal  r*habiUlution  service  t. 
the  war  Injured  and  It  Blrengthenj  i 
ent  program  of  vocational  rehabili 
emUan  handicapped  persons 

PreeWenl  Rooseveit  lasued  a  sta 
the   Congress   of    the   United   States 
was  read  in  the  Senate  on  Friday   Oc: 
and    which   haa   protably   been    -    . 
Hoiise  since      His  message  was    ^ 
ment  of  this  bill.    The  following  is 
from  the  Presidents  message: 

■Our  present  provisions  In  this  flelc 
adequate  to  meet  this  task     They 
strengthened  and  standardized  thr< 
creation  under  the  Federal  Securirv 
Istrator.    of    a    rehabilitation    service 
vision  should  he  made  not  only  for 
now  handicapped  but  also  for 
abled  while  members  of  the  armed 
for  the  increasing  number  of  accide 
that  are  accompanying  the  rapid  e 
cf  our  war  industries.    In  order  to 
most  effective  utilization  of  the  ca 
of  the  physically  handicapped  it  is  ; 
that  a  single  rehabilitation  service 
Ushed  for  both  veterans  and  civ  Ilia 

"Veterans,  after  receiving  the 
services  provided  by  the  Veterans 
tratlon  would  be  certified  to  the 
tlon    Service    for    vocational    reha 
whenever  this  Is  Indicated     While 
ent     plan     for     Federal-State 
should  be  preserved  In  this  field  of 
where  It  has  chiefly  operated,  the 
tation  Service  should   look   after 
aspects  of  this  problem  and 
Is  plainly  a  Federal  responsibility 
vision  of  service  to  ail  persons 
bir.ty  grc^s  out  of  the  conduct  of 
A  bill  known  as  the  Rankin  bill 
the  House  Jvist  before  eVcti.n  whe 
number  of   the  Hous     .M    .      rs  v. 
There  were  only  arouiui  ^^  Member; 
I  have  been  told,  when  unanimous 
to  brinjt  up  the  Rankin  bill  w^-    r 

Tne    RanXin    bill   provides    : 
set-up  for  veterans.    There  wouid 
cational      rehabilitation     set-ups 
State — an  unnecessary  duplication 
an  experienced  and  well-trained 
habilitation  stail  and  a  well-trained 
each    State.      With    necessary    add 
these  staffs  as  the  work   Increases. 
possible  services  can  tie  rende  ••'.  • 
Injured    as    wr!!    as    the    c:v...     . 
haiidicapp'  *         '      "  much  less  ccsi 
bave  two  Sl'^iij:-:  strv.ces. 

Appreciating  any  support  you  c. 
?"•  4    I  hm 

Sincerely   yours. 

<;.  -  .,,     r,.    ....,,     .    ,     Y   ,    ;-,-.. 
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'  tremely  Imjwrtant  matter,  and  a  serious 
need.    The  people  of  the  east  coast  are 
tremendou-sly  disturbed  about  the  con- 
stant confliction  of  statements  concern- 
j  ing  fuel  oil  and  petroleum  products,  as 
'  are  other  people  throughout  the  country, 
and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  may  soon 
I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  one  over-all 
head  regulating  the  petroleum  situation. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
I  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wah  s  DuAiN  ON  On.  Hints  New  Ctrr  in  Homk 
Usage— High  Otficials  Comb  List  of  Users, 
Hoping  To  Slash  Where  It  Will  Hltit 
Le.\st 

(By  Ben  W.  Gilbert) 

The  east  coast  Is  new  "over  a  barrel"  as  far 
as  Its  oil  supplies  are  concerned  because  mili- 
tary demands  to  fight  the  African  campaign 
have  reached  "simply  fantastic  proportions," 
Informed  Government  sources  said  yesterday. 

As  a  result,  decisions  must  be  made  shortly 
on  whether  mihtary  demands,  health  require- 
ments, or  war-production  needs,  or  all  of  them 
down  the  line,  should  be  cut  to  make  up  the 
present  acute  supply  deficit. 

Responsible  Government  ofiQcials  believe 
that  the  reduction  of  the  basic  "A"  gasoline 
ration  from  4  gillons  to  3  gallons,  along  with 
a  tightening  up  of  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions. Is  ail  the  cut  that  can  be  made  from 
passenger-car  driving. 

oraER  possible  cuts 

Other  source;;  where  cuts  may  be  made  In- 
clude oil  for  home  heating,  oil  for  space  heat- 
ing of  commercial  establishments,  oil  to  heat 
places  of  amiuement  such  as  theaters  and 
bowling  alleys,  oil  for  schools,  oil  to  keep 
steel  blast  fiu-naces  going,  gasoline  for  dry 
cleaning,  etc. 

Commercial  driving  may  be  further  cur- 
tailed, however,  by  a  reduction  In  mileage 
allowance  to  eliminate  some  less  essential 
types  of  commercial  driving.  The  OfHce  of 
E)efense  Transportation  Is  understood  to  be 
working  on  a  p.  an  to  revise  Its  mileage  regu- 
lations for  commercial  vehicles  In  the  East  to 
put  such  a  cut  Into  effect. 

Meanwhile.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold 
L.  IcKes  (who  Is  also  Petroleum  Coordinator 
for  War)  told  a  House  Interstate  commerce 
<:;^'-^mmlttee  ihat  he  had  asked  the  War 
r  -  !  ictlon  Board  for  authority  to  construct  a 
second  pipe  lln?  from  southwestern  oil  fields 
to  the  Philadel])hia-New  York  area  to  allevi- 
ate the  shortage. 

o:^E  CHii-F  .NiE:;ED 

He  slotted  that  hft  proposed  pipe  line  would 
take  nine  mouths  to  a  year  to  build  and 
would  carry  20(i.OOO  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  It 
would  supplement  a  300,000-barrel-a-day  line 
which  will  be  ccmpleted  as  far  as  Norrls  City, 
111.,  In  mid-December,  going  Into  operation 
in  mid-January,  he  said. 

For  the  present,  however,  east  coast  oil 
stocks  are  continuing  to  drop,  Informed  offi- 
cials said. 

A  list  of  all  users  of  petroleum  products 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Office  of  ClvUlan 
Supply  and  OfSce  of  Price  Administration 
with  a  view  to  going  down  the  line  to  see 
how  much  fuel  can  be  squeezed  out  of  each 
user.  The  study  is  expected  to  wind  up  with 
selective  cuts  being  made  where  it  wiU  hurt 
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E.l  r.-  are  being  made  to  avoid  cutting  oil 
f  :  :.  r..-  heating,  although  a  10-percent  cut 
:;.  :  ui-<-;a  rations  for  home  heating,  reduc- 
i:;_  biisic  temperatures  to  60  .  has  been  sug- 
^f-\ea  i:i  one  quarter. 

T  r     p  oblera  is  understood  to  have  dramat- 
!ca.   .    :  <  used   the  attention  of  Government 
cf:..     .>    J  the  need  for  centralizing  authority 
;     r  peToleum  In  the  hands  of  one  official. 
I    r..w.3  are  now  being  evolved  to  give  one  offi- 
I    cial  complete  authority  to  develop  a  program 
ii".    cX-    i   of  allocations  for  oil  comparable  to  the  allo- 
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cations  program  now  In  effect  for  steel,  cop- 
per, aluminum,  and  rubber. 

Present  Indications  are  that  the  Job  will 
be  given  to  Ickes. 

High  Government  officials  have  stated  that 
failure  to  adopt  an  allocations  program  frr 
oil  before  the  present  emergency  has  left  the 
east  coast  in  the  critical  position  It  is  In 
today. 

Enormous  withdrawals  of  oil  from  the  east 
coast  have  occurred  for  the  African  campaign 
because  it  is  nearer  to  the  front  than  the 
GuLf  coast.  Plans  to  secure  some  of  the  sup- 
plies outside  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  now 
being  considered,  it  is  imderstood.  although 
It  Is  believed  that  longer  hauls  would  only 
complicate  the  problem  by  diverting  addi- 
tional tanker  boats  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
trade. 

Present  fuel-oil  rations  for  home  heating 
have  been  calciilated  to  maintain  a  tempera- 
ture of  65  degrees,  but  studies  are  under  way 
to  see  if  that  amount  can  be  trimmed  with- 
out endangering  health. 

However,  one  official  stated  that  If  the  mili- 
tary demands  continue  to  increase  at  their 
present  rate,  a  crisis  in  supply  could  be 
created  which  would  drastically  cut  the 
amount  available  for  home  heating,  leaving 
the  coast  area  exposed  to  possible  flu  epi- 
demics. 

One  proposal  being  considered  is  a  request 
that  schools  heated  with  oil  be  closed  for 
part  of  the  winter,  with  school  sessions  being 
allowed  to  extend  into  the  summer  month.'-;, 
when  no  heat  will  be  required. 

The  list  of  possible  cuts  Is  expected  to  be 
submitted  to  the  War  Production  Board  in 
the  near  future  for  action. 

Ickes  started  the  ball  rolling  on  the  fiiel 
crisis  at  the  start  of  the  African  campaign 
by  stating  that  the  east  coast  lacked  abc  ut 
139.000  barrels  of  petroleum  products  a  diy. 
He  then  transmitted  the  information  to  War 
Production  Beard  Chief  Nelson,  who  asked 
Price  Administrator  Henderson  to  figure  c  ut 
ways  cf  making  the  cuts 

Informed  officials  believe  that  more  than 
139,000  barrels  a  day  will  have  to  be  saved,  if 
all  military  demands  are  to  be  met. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAP: K.S 

HUN.  JAMES  M.  MtAD 

Ot    NEW  YOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  25, 1942 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaa- 
Imous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  tie 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  frcm 
the  New  York  Times  of  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 23.  by  Warren  Moscow,  indicating 
that  a  $75,000,000  surplus  will  be  left  by 
Governor  Lehman  at  the  end  of  his  term. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rxcohd, 
as  follows: 

Dewet  TO  iNHEHrr  $75,000,000  Stjrplos  From 
Lehman  Rule — Estimate  Is  Made  as  or  End 
or  Fiscal  Year — Due  to  Higher  Revenje. 
Less  Spending — Factor  in  New  Buix:et 
Would  Allow  Continuance  of  25  Percent 
Income  T\x  Ctrr.  Provide  for  Promised  Re- 
forms 

(By  Warren  Moscow) 

Governor -elect  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  .;heu  he 
returns  this  week  from  a  2-week  vacation  to 
start  the  task  of  taking  over  the  State  gov- 
ernment January  1.  Is  scheduled  to  receive 
news  that  the  State  fiscal  surplus  bequeatl  ed 
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to  him  will  total  at  least  $75,000,000  at  the 
end  cf  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  current 
State  budget  Is  approximately  $375,000,000. 

This  will  be  the  largest  State  surplus  since 
1931,  when  there  was  $80,000,000  on  hand, 
soon  swept  away  by  depletion  of  revenues 
and  Increased  expenditures  due  to  the  de- 
pression. The  present  surplus  stems  from 
revenues  rising  beyond  all  expectations, 
month  by  month,  and  from  spending  held  to 
a  minimum  because  of  the  war.  when  many 
things  the  State  normally  would  buy  are  not 
available. 

Mr.  Dewey  is  due  back  Wednesday  and  as 
soon  as  he  starts  Intensive  work  on  the  new 
State  budget  he  will  get  the  data  outlined 
above,  if  he  has  not  already  received  them 
m  Informal  reports  from  his  research  work- 
ers or  legislative  leaders. 

LEHMAN  started  WITH  DEFICri 

The  budgetary  outlook  as  outlined,  and 
bated  on  authoritative  reports.  Is  thus  differ- 
ent from  the  $100,000,000  deficit  that  existed 
when  Governor  Lehman,  the  last  new  Gov- 
ernor to  assume  office,  submitted  his  first 
budget  m  January  of  1933. 

That  deficit  was  wiped  out.  temporarily, 
by  1936.  through  higher  taxes  and  careful 
administration,  but  accrued  again  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  drop  in  State  revenues  due  to 
the  1937  recession  In  business,  and  to  mount- 
ing expenditures  due  to  cash  payment  of  re- 
lief. Instead  of  borrowings,  and  generally  ex- 
panded State  activities. 

A  comblnat;on  of  economy  measures  pro. 
po<cd  by  the  Republican  legislature,  plus  new 
Indirect  taxes  proposed  by  both  the  Governor 
and  the  legislature,  resulted  in  a  wiping  out 
cf  the  old  deficit  several  years  ago.  and  a  25- 
perccnt  cut  In  the  State  income  tax,  payable 
in  April  of  1942  and  1943. 

As  an  example  of  how  revenues  have 
climbed,  month  by  month,  and  prospective 
or  actual  expenditures  have  dropped,  it  may 
be  noted  that  when  the  Governor  submitted 
his  budget  in  January  1942.  he  figured  on  a 
$15,000,000  accumulated  surplus  on  July  1, 
1942.  reduced  to  $2,500,000  by  July  1,  1943. 
due  to  the  carry-over  of  the  Income  tax  cut. 
The  Governor  shortly  afterward  amended  his 
budget,  cutting  $4,000000  off  prospective 
home  relief  expenses,  and  the  legislature,  on 
the  basis  of  later  reports,  took  off  an  addi- 
tional $3,000,000  from  the  relief  item.  By 
the  time  the  legislature  adopted  the  budget 
they  figured  the  July  1943  surplus  at 
$8,000,OCO. 

ESTIMATES    PROVED    INEXACT 

Actually,  last  July  1  the  State  revenues  were 
$421,000,000,  against  $391,000,000  estimated, 
while  expenses  were  $374,000000  instead  of 
$332,000,000.  The  net  effect,  as  reported  at 
the  time  by  the  comptroller,  showed  the  ac- 
cumulated surplus  as  of  last  July  1  to  be  $54.- 
000000  instead  of  the  $15,000,000  originally 
estimated. 

Now.  If  the  trend  were  to  ba  disregarded 
and  estimates  made  on  the  original  Income 
and  expense  trends,  this  would  have  left  a 
surplus  of  about  $30,000,000  by  July  1.  1943, 
when  the  current  fiscal  year  ends.  However, 
the  trend  upward  In  revenues  and  down  In 
expenses  has  continued,  with  the  result  that 
the  projected  $30,000,000  now  reaches  the 
estimated  $75,000,000  mark,  and  probably  will 
exceed  that  amount  unless  unusual  expendi- 
tures are  made  at  the  next  legislative  ses- 
sion, which  does  not  seem  likely. 

As  far  as  the  State  budget  Itself  Is  con- 
cerned, reports  In  usually  reliable  quarters 
are  that  while  Governor  Lehman  submitted 
a  $377,000,000  budget,  after  admendments. 
last  year,  and  the  legislature  finally  adopted 
a  total  of  approximately  $376  000.000.  after 
additions  to  and  subtractions  from  the  Gov- 
ernor's figures,  a  budget  of  about  $360,000,- 
000  would  appear  to  be  a  likely  one  for  the 
new  Governor  to  submit,  if  be  followed  the 
present  trends. 


Relief  expenditures  continue  to  fall  off. 
even  from  the  $3,000,000  a  month  figure  used 
by  the  legislature  In  making  Its  final  relief 
cut.  this  representing  40  percent  of  the 
moneys  epent  by  the  localities  for  the  pur- 
pose. Capital  outlays  are  virtually  at  an  end; 
several  thousand  Jobs  In  the  State  civil  serv- 
ice are  unfilled  because  of  men  being  In  the 
Army:  State  cars,  chauffeurs,  gasoline  bills 
are  gone  with  the  wind:  debt  service  expendi- 
tures are  on  the  decrease. 

MANY    BONDS    PAID    OFF 

In  connection  with  debt  service,  it  may  be 
noted  that  before  the  Dewey  term  cf  Gov- 
ernor Is  over  the  State  will  have  paid  off  the 
last  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  short-term 
bonds  used  to  finance  home  relief  In  the  first 
5  years  after  the  depression.  The  State  went 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  policy  on  home  relief 
about  5  years  ago,  but  the  bonds,  originally 
7-year,  and  later  10-year,  Issues,  have  not  all 
been  retired. 

The  Immediate  benefit  to  the  State's  tax- 
payers that  will  come  out  of  the  increasingly 
large  surplus  Is  expected  in  two  directions. 
First,  the  emergency  25-percent  cut  In  the 
income  tax  can  be  continued  for  the  fiscal 
year  1943-44,  that  Is,  on  income  earned  In 
1943  and  payable  in  1944,  Secondly.  Mr. 
Dewey  will  be  able,  without  any  trouble,  to 
carry  out  his  campaign  pledges  of  adjusting 
that  tax  so  that  medical  expenses,  allowances 
for  children  over  18  years  still  In  school,  etc., 
may  be  deducted. 

On  possible  tax-reduction  steps  further 
than  that,  he  Is  scheduled  to  be  subjected  to 
two  opposing  kinds  of  pressure.  One  un- 
doubtedly wUl  be  a  move  on  the  part  of  tax- 
payer groups  to  obtain  further  and  drastic  re- 
ductions In  taxes,  with  their  talking  point  the 
heavily  Increased  Federal  levies. 

On  the  other  side  there  will  be  pressure  on 
him  to  keep  tax  reductions  to  a  moderate 
degree,  so  the  State  will  be  amply  prepared 
financially  to  meet  post-war  expenditures  al- 
readv  being  planned  by  the  State  Post-War 
Planning  Commission,  a  bipartisan  group  set 
up  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  taxes  that  are  furnishing  the  bulk  of 
the  State  surplus  are  the  personal  Income 
and  corporate  franchise  taxes  (the  Income  tax 
for  corporations)  with  the  tax  on  unincorpo- 
rated business,  the  cigarette,  liquor,  and  parl- 
mutuel  levies  also  exceeding  estimates,  but  In 
a  smaller  way.  The  one  exception  to  the 
group  Is  the  stock  transfer  tax,  which  has 
never  recovered  from  the  1929  crash. 

PERSONAL     INCOME     TAX    RISING 

As  an  example  of  how  the  j>ersonal  In- 
come tax  is  rising,  the  Governor  figured  it  in 
his  budget  to  vleld  $74,000,000  at  the  reduced 
rates.  Instead  It  yielded  $82,000,000  by  July 
1.  Instead  of  $74,000,000  as  of  July  1,  1943, 
it  is  expected  to  net  about  $86,000,000. 

The   motor  vehicle   and  motor  fuel  taxes 
always  have  furnished  a  large  share  of  the 
State  revenues,  the  former  as  much  as  $41,- 
000,000  in   1941,  and  the  latter  as  much  as 
$65,000,000  in  the  same  year.    The  Governor 
cut  the  $41  000.000  figure  down  to  $35,000.- 
000  for  the  1942  fiscal  year  and  $26,500,000 
for    1943.    in    his   estimates.     In    connect  on 
with   the  gasoline  tax,  he  cut  the  $65,000,- 
000  down  to  $57,000,000  for  1942  and  $35,000,- 
000  for  1943. 
I       There  was  apprehension  at  the  time  as  to 
i    whether  the  revenue  would  not  drop  even 
lower,  but  the  latest  reports  are  that  for  the 
2-year   period   they   will   not   go   under   the 
Governor's  estimates.     The  gasoline  tax  ac- 
tually  exceeded   the   estimates   for    1942   by 
$4,000,000   and  the  license  fees  ran  $2,000,- 
000  over,  on  the  basis  of  July  1.  and  this  sur- 
plus Is  expected  to  take  care  of  any  sharp 
drop  when  the  1943  auto  license  registration 
period  begins.     While  it  is  true  that  many 
private  cars  will  be  laid  up.  commercial  regis- 
tries will  hold  up  well   and  will  carry  the 
load,  it  Is  believed. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdaij.  Novcmher  25, 1942 

Mr,  WHEELii;  M:  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Daily  News  headed  "Willkie  in  the 
Fog." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WILLKIE   IN   THE   FOG 

After  Wendell  Willkles  Monday  evening 
speech  at  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
forum,  we  find  ourselves  all  mixed  up  about 
Mr.  WUlkie.  We  have  a  hunch  that  Mr. 
Willkie   Is  all  mixed   up   about  himself. 

So  far  as  we  can  make  out.  Willkie  Is  play- 
ing for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomina- 
tion in  1944  on  a  platform  of  antl-Brltishlsm, 
free  trade,  and  communism. 

POST-WAR    DREAMS 

Winston  Churchill,  In  his  November  10 
speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  in  London, 
said: 

"Let  me.  however,  make  this  clear,  in  case 
there  should  be  any  mistake  about  It  in  any 
quarter:  We  mean  to  hold  our  own.  I  hava 
not  become  the  King's  First  Minister  in  order 
to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of  the  British 
Empire." 

When  Singapore  fell  last  February  15.  Mr. 
Churchill  consoled  Britain  with  this  state- 
ment: 

"When  I  survey  and  compute  the  power  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  vast  resources  and 
feel  that  they  are  now  with  us,  with  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  all  to- 
gether, however  long  it  lasts,  till  death  or 
victory.  I  cannot  believe  there  is  any  other 
fact  in  the  whole  world  which  can  compare 
with  that.  That  Is  what  I  have  dreamed  of, 
aimed  at.  and  worked  for,  and  now  It  has  come 
to  pass." 

We  doubt  that  Mr.  Churchill  aimed  at 
bringing  into  the  war  a  United  States  com- 
mitted to  Mr.  Winkle's  views  on  India,  as 
expressed  night  before  last.  The  world,  said 
Mr.  Winkle,  was  shocked  by  the  ChurchUl 
determination  to  "hold  our  own."  If  that 
means  anything.  It  means  that  Mr.  Willkie 
wants  the  British  to  turn  India  loose,  now, 
or.  at  the  latest,  right  after  the  Allied  vic- 
tory. 

Mr.  Willkie  Is  also  for  world-wide  free 
trade — "economic  Internationalism"— mean- 
ing an  end  to  tariff  barriers  everywhere.  He 
does  not  think  this  will  hurt  our  standards 
of  living  by  letting  in  cheaply  made  foreign 
goods  duty-free.  Rather,  he  feels  mystically 
that  "to  raise  the  standards  of  living  of  any 
land  anywhere  In  the  world  Is  to  raise  the 

standard  of  living  by  some  slight  degree  of 

every  man  everywhere  in  the  world." 

INTERNATIONALISM    \'ERSUS    NATIONALISM 

Willkie.  m  short,  is  talking  like  the  New 
Deal  on  the  subject  of  post-war  free  trade, 
and  like  the  Communists  and  fellow  travelers 
on  the  subject  of  immediate  freedom  for 
India.  He  is  also,  we  think,  either  talking 
himself  out  of  the  1944  Republican  Presi- 
dential nomination,  or.  If  he  gets  It.  talking 
the  Republican  Party  out  of  existence. 

It  looks  to  us  as  if  the  big  1944  issue  may 
be  internationalism  versus  nationalism.  The 
four  freedomers  and  Willkie  are  urging  us 
to  go  all-out  for  Internationalism — down 
with  tariffs  and  immigration  restrictions,  and 
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lets  buy  happiness  tcr  tlij  world  ev 
pauperize  ourselves. 

No  other  Allied  leaders  are  think 
way.    Mr  Churchill  Is  thinking  lirst 
Britain,    and    proudly    ndmits    tt 
thinking  fli?t  of  Ra-^sla.     We  have  It 
authority    that   Stalin's   post-war 
rvent  of  Allied  victory,   is  Hussun 
of  Finland.  Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithuan 
b  g  pKce  of  Poland-  t.^e  old  Czanjt 
geographical  set-up.    Chla-^?  Kal  ^ 
lalnly  th'.nkins  ol  China  flist 

And   why    not'     Why.   further 
United  States  always  be  the  world  pi 
getting  ita  cwn  intere.sts  and  eterua' 
to  sate  a  world  which  slicws  Utile  or 
erence  for  our  brand  of  salvation? 

Thus,  we  think,  the  artruments  wl 
the  1944  Presidentinl  c.7niF«.!?n  M 
velt  perhaps  Is  trying  to  bypass  surji 
pslgn  l\ght  bv  askintr  Congr«s.s  u. 
power  to  abolish  tarifTs  and  let  lu 
without  restriction  t>efore  ihe  pcop! 
chance  to  say  in  a  national  election 
Ihey  approve  such  a  change  or  net 

In  thfc  Presidential  election  of  194  \ 
publicans  should  be  able  to  put  u 
tight  on  this  issuj  of  Internatlonll^ 
natlonaliam.    A  lot  of  Americans  by 
are  likely  to  be  fed  up  with  these  e 
posa's  that  we  give  everybody  In 
qxiart  of  milk  a  day,  deliver  ii.  and 
Any  Presidential  candidate  who  prfim 
think  about  American  interests  fir 
on  those  thoughts,  should  be  att 
constderable  numbe"   of  American 
1944 

Thus  the  Republicans"  chances 
President  next  time  should  k>e  goo< 
nominate  a  genuine  nationalist.    If 
Inate    Wli:kie,    who    think*    nnd 
Rooeevelt.  there  will  be  no  m   - 
than  there  was  in  19i0,  and  ...     V. 
will  again  deserre  to  lose. 
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Mr.     liOFFM.AN      Mi.     S..."4   .-,     11- 
weather  l'^  f.:n.:-..-  cold  an.i    i: 
snows  melt  and  spring  con>   ,  : 
some  of  the  States  nortli  o;  VV.. 
the    Nations    Capital,    many    \.i 
woman,  arcl  r^.,tr.  "■  :ii  <y  rv:r.u-v 
unless   tilt'   P;--..-.d'.;::    c.-.«:ic-'-'- 
nounced  plans. 

Already  we  have  been  ir'.i  * 
peratures  in  northern  ho:.-  J  :.  b 
held  i"  6o  degrees;  i ;.-. :  li.-.-  i. ...  Jf  .i 
shoria^'-  (V  fiif^i  0'.'.  ii'  li:.*t  t><i..'v  i- 
enforc'Hl  !:>:*'  w:..  O'-  <.  ic:ic^.n  and 
death,  ior  -r<M'  -^  d.v'or^  i|  ■*■■■  :ir" 
because  so  ::\.:r.\-  r..\-t  o.-,  n  '.;ii;|,  oidi-io.y 
called*,  t -1  -'^■-'.  ;■•'  w  -.r.  •.■;••  a::r.  |l  tr.rces. 
we  slv,!.,'.  ^.a■.  •■'  --p-rff"^'''--  '"'  rfjn'.a_'iou 
d;*;*»H-f>-  -'-nv  (f  "Ah'.ch  ha 
"1,  d"  *  :"■•::"  np;v\ir.i  t;-  '\ 

Of!'.     >:  \v  L~:.. Dillon  just  canri'  ■_;-■' 
s'ai-d    A.'.y   tiie;r-   :^  50  siron.z    i  p;  Vf:-' 
aeainst  t..e  ra'iiiii.r.,  ■  :   »i.i.> 

ti:^".:ie  0!  jr.€:\~    bu'u  :'   .and  m'.k 

■j;-p  r^t  'i;''.].    -n  'hf"^  M;':.vest  kp--.v  r]-_^r 
th-  p/':;cy  c:  l^:- ad:n::i.>':-.i:. 
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In?  farm  labor,  of  paying  high  wages  in 
factories  v.hich  inevitably  drew  other 
workers  from  tie  farm.s,  meant  a  short- 
age of  beef  cattle,  a  decrease  in  dairy 
herds,  and,  in  the  end.  the  inability  of 
those  remainirg  on  the  farms  to  grow 
the  food  to  feed  either  the  Army  or  civil- 
ians remaining  at  hom.e. 

The  people  of  the  Midwest  have  noted 
with  complete  amazement  the  contradic- 
tory policies  of  the  President  and  his  New 
Deal  advisers.    The  election  in  Novem- 
ber was  a  warning  to  this  administration 
! :  ;  I '  C   ngres-^men  who  have  gone  along 
vkiih  i^  that  a  political  revolt  is  In  the  air. 
These  remarks  are  made,  not  because 
they  convey  anything  new  to  the  people 
of  my  district,  for  the  people  of  that  dis- 
trict and  of  other  districts  in  the  Mid- 
we.^t   are  fully   aware — they  have  been 
made  aware  by  their  own  personal  ex- 
periences— not  only  of  the  ab.surdity  and 
the  folly  of  the  New  Deal  policies,  but  of 
the  disastrous  effect  which  those  policies 
are  having,  will  continue  to  have,  upon 
the  progress  cf  the  war:  but  because  in 
this  morning':}  issue  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  Wednesday,  November  25, 
I  find  news  of  further  contemplated  folly 
on  the  part  of  the  President. 

In  the  left-aand  column  on  the  front 
page  is  this  heading,  "United  States  To 
Spend  More  on  Other  Nations— F.  D.: 
Aid  to  Needy  Abroad  Declared  Safeguard 
Against  Future  Wars."' 

Then  follows  the  news  story  that  yes- 
terday, at  his  press  conference,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  the  United  States 
would  continue  to  send  relief  to  all  needy 
nations— this  on  the  theory  that,  if  they 
were  prosperous,  we  would  share  in  their 
prosperity  and  that,  by  aiding  needy  na- 
tions, setting  them  on  tiieir  feet  finan- 
cially and  economically,  as  it  were,  we 
would  be  doing  something  toward  pre- 
venting future  wars. 

Some  20  years  ago  this  Nation  fought  a 
war  to  end  all  wars.  We  heard  similar 
arguments  m.ide  at  that  time.  More  re- 
cently, we  heard  that  we  could  preserve 
our  freedom  only  through  the  winning  of 
the  p.-esent  war.  Now  we  are  told,  in  ef- 
fect, that  we  can  prosper  and  avoid  future 
wars  only  if  we  feed,  clothe,  and  house 
the  people  of  all  the  world. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  the  President 
told  us  that  one-third  of  our  people  were 
ill-housed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-fed.  Are 
we  now  so  well  fed,  with  rationing  on  this, 
that,  and  the  otlier  of  our  food  products, 
with  a  shortage  of  rubber,  gasoline,  and 
many  other  things  affecting  our  daily 
live.s  and  our  ability  to  produce,  that  we 
a:  >  -r.  i  position  to  become  the  Santa 
C   lis  ci  ;.:!e  world? 

Nne  agr.in  this  headline,  which  ac- 
curately states  the  substance  of  the  news 
story.  I  quote:  "U.  S.  to  Spend  More 
Oht:  Nations — P.  D."  Then  note 
;  h.eadime  in  double  column,  to  the 
u  cf  the  one  from  which  I  just  quoted, 
s  '  ri-  rf>ad5:  "New  Civilian  Oil  Slash 
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•■c  — P'hoDls  May  Close  for  Month." 

* ;.    P:  -residential  policy  is  to  give  still 

1 1^  to  all  the  needy  wherever  they  may 

iiv.ind  anywhere  in  the  world  and.  at 

.in-'^  !.."  '\  slash  your  supply  of  oil. 


ana  d'   :t  to  an  extent  which  will  not  only 
G-;.  rr. ■■  you  of  heat  in  your  homes  dur- 


ing the  coming  winter  (a  procedure  su.re 
to  aid  in  bringing  on  colds,  pneumonia, 
and  influenza),  but  the  slash  is  to  be  so 
severe  that  our  schools  m.ay  be  closed. 

The  news  story  contains  this  state- 
ment: 

Spokesmen  for  the  Office  of  Piice  Admin- 
istration predicted  a  cut  will  be  ordered  m 
fuel  oil  rationLng  for  home  hectiny.  which 
already  has  been  reduced  one-thu-d  in  tlie 
30-State  rationing  area. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Local  ration  boards  also  will  be  Instructed, 
under  the  program  being  worked  out,  to  re- 
view home  heating  rations  and  Increase  tlic 
pressure  on  householders  to  have  their  facu- 
lties converted  to  coal  ui  all  ca^es  where  coii- 
verslon  Is  practical. 

MORE   FOR    THE    STRANGFR  — LESS   FOR   THE    HOME 
rOLKS 

Charity  everyone  should  have.  Gen- 
erous we  all  should  be — yes;  and  Ubeial 
as  well.  But  the  first  duty  laid  upjn 
every  citizen  and  upon  every  executive, 
including  the  President,  is  to  take  care  of 
his  own  to  the  extent,  at  least,  that  these 
dependent  upon  him  shall  not  suffer 
from  want. 

This  administration  has  long  been  en- 
gaged in  taking  from  those  who  have  lo 
give  to  those  who  have  less.  We  have 
•now  reached  a  point  where  the  surplus 
of  our  people  has  been  given  away.  ^Ve 
are  now  at  that  point  where,  if  the  pol- 
icy of  giving  is  continued,  oiu-  people 
may  be  dragged  down  to  that  state  where 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  provide  the 
wherewithal  to  give — yes.  they  may  be  so 
reduced,  their  equipment  so  curtailed, 
that  they  will  not  even  be  able  to  cure 
for  themselves. 

It  is  time  that  the  left  hand  knew  what 
the  right  hand  was  doing.  It  is  time  that 
the  people  of  this  country  became  aw.ire 
of  the  fact,  alive  to  the  consequences  of 
the  policy  of  giving  away  to  the  inJiabi- 
tants  of  other  countries  the  things  that 
the  right  hand  of  the  administration  is 
taking  from  our  own  F>cople. 

It  is  time  that  the  people  realize  who 
is  responsible  for  and  call  to  account 
those  who  continue  this  policy  of  de- 
priving them  of  the  means  necessary  to 
carry  on  their  businesses,  to  cultivate  the 
land  they  own.  and,  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, take  action  accordingly. 

Would  it  be  disloyal  to  suggest  to  the 
President  that,  after  all,  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  the  people  who  elcc  cd 
him  to  his  high  ofiQce,  be  first  given  ccn- 
sideration  before  he  gives  away  ihe 
things  which  they  must  have,  if  they  ire 
to  be  fed.  clothed,  and  kept  from  freez- 
ing? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  not, 
under  our  form  of  government,  as  there 
is  under  the  Briii-sh,  a  provision  which 
would  permit  the  legislative  body  to  (;all 
upon  the  President  to  submit  his  course 
of  action  to  a  vote  of  the  American 
people.  In  England,  when  the  people  are 
di.ssatisfied.  the  Government  calls  for  a 
vote  of  confidence. 

The  election  in  November  indiceted 
that  our  people  lacked  confidence  in  the 
President  and  in  this  administration.  If 
we  could  have  one  more  election  before 
the  new  year,  that  opinion  might  be  em- 
phasized by  the  election  resuit,  for  s'.l- 
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presei'vation  is  still  the  guiding  rule 
which  motivates  all  of  us.  and  even  the 
duml>est,  the  most  idealistic,  of  the  New 
Dealers  should  realize— although  ap- 
parently they  do  not — that  unless  our 
own  people  retain  their  health,  their 
ability  to  v.ork  and  produce,  the  Presi- 
dent's wards  in  other  lands  cannot  be 
well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  housed, 
economically  prosperous  at  our  expense. 

The  old,  old  nursery  saying  that  you 
should  not  kill  the  goose  which  lays  the 
golden  egg  should  be  called  to  the  Presi- 
dent's mind  and.  if  he  has  the  interests  of 
the  needy  in  other  lands  so  near  his 
heart,  he  should  have  common  sen."=e 
enough  to  realize  that  they  cannot  be 
cared  for  if  the  workers — the  subjects  or 
the  slaves,  if  we  are  to  become  that — 
are  not  fed.  clothed,  and  housed  well 
enough  so  that  they  may  continue  to 
work. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  someone  in 
Washington— the  Congress,  if  no  one 
else— begins  lo  think  of  the  home  folks, 
of  our  own  people,  of  their  welfare? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

.    MICHICA   . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 

Tuesday.  November  24.  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan  M 
Speaker,  on  the  second  day  of  this 
month,  there  appeared  on  the  bookstands 
of  the  country  a  book  entitled  "Time  To 
Inquire."  It  has  created  much  editorial 
comment  and  received  much  commenda- 
tion from  men  and  women  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  it.  The  author  is 
Samuel  Crowther.  who  has  written  nu- 
merous books  having  to  do  with  the  vital 
things  of  life  in  the  United  States.  In 
his  latest  contribution  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  this  country,  he  discusses  ques- 
tions arising  from  legislation  of  recent 
years,  more  particularly  during  the  past 
decade. 

Every  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Ccmm;ltee  who  has  had  the  opportunity 
and  privilege  of  hearing  Mr.  Crowther 
when  he  has  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee in  the  past,  realizes  fully  the  great 
contribution  he  can  make  toward  steering 
the  ship  of  state  past  the  shoals  and 
rocks  apparently  dead  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday  I  asked  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  therein  a  news- 
paper article.  The  article  I  had  in  mind 
was  a  review  of  Mr.  Crowther's  latest 
bock  by  Benjamin  DeCa.sseres.  and  I  now 
offer  it  for  the  Record  in  the  knowledge 
that  it  properly  calls  attention  to  a  work 
which  should  be  of  infinite  value  to  every 
man  who  has  anything  whatsoever  to  do 
with  fixing  the  future  policies  of  this 
great  country.  This  includes  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
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RE.'.LM  OF  BOOKS 


(By  Benjamin  DeCasseres) 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  confronting  us 
is  that  in  achieving  cur  objects  in  this  war 
we  will  lose  sight  of  that  for  which  we  are 
fighting — the  freedom.  Independence,  and 
dignity  of  the  average  man  in  the  United 
State,« — and  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  our 
system  of  private  enterprise  into  some  sort 
of  ironclad  socialistic  economy,  which  will 
transform  the  American  way  Into  the  totali- 
tarian way. 

Samuel  Crowther.  well-known  newspaper- 
man and  farmer,  looks  squarely  at  our  eco- 
nomic problems  in  his  important  and  stimu- 
lating book,  Time  To  Inquire  (John  Day). 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  current  book  that  states 
our  problems,  that  points  out  the  dangers  of 
today,  and  the  road  to  national  safety  as 
clearly  as  Mr.  Crowther's  book.  It  is  a  book 
for  Americans  who  believe  in  keeping  what 
we've  got  of  industrial  and  personal  freet'cm 
and  not  running  after  alien  gods. 

The  keynote  of  Time  To  Inquire  Is  found 
In  these  sentences,  which  sum  up.  it  seems  to 
mc,  the  whole  case  of  American  private  enter- 
prise against  Government-controlled  busi- 
ness: 

"So  long  as  we  have  free  private  enterprise, 
everyone  cannot  be  wrong  at  once  and  mis- 
takes hold  their  own  cures.  But  when  gov- 
ernment takes  charge,  everyone  may  go  wrong 
all  at  once  and  the  mistakes  are  not  cured 
except  by  revolution." 

Mr.  Crowther  has  performed  the  successful 
task,  as  he  says,  of  ■'driving  through  the 
welter  cf  bunk  that  surrounds  the  so-called 
liberal  and  so-called  conservative  attitude." 
He  links  himself  with  the  ideals  of  the  men 
who  founded  our  Government  and  our  free 
industrial  system  when  he  pivots  his  inquiry 
on  "How  we  may  give  the  largest  spiritual  and 
material  freedom  and  opportunity  to  the 
average  man  " 

The  answer  to  that,  says  Mr.  Crowther.  Is: 
"Let  us  turn  from  planned  absurdity, 
which  conceives  cf  the  human  be;ng  as  a 
chattel,  to  a  conception  of  the  human  being 
as  a  person  made  by  God  and  entitled  to  the 
dignity  and  freedom  of  his  creation." 

That  Is  the  American  way,  the  way  of  the 
founding  fathers,  the  way  that  made  Amer.ca 
the  hope  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Crowther  divides  his  bock  into  14  vital 
chapters.  They  treat  of  cur  confusion  and 
the  way  out.  The  following  headings  of  these 
chapters  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
two-fisted,  fearless  way  in  which  our  financial 
and  economic  problems  are  approached: 

"The  scene."  "Delusions  of  grandeur."  "Tlie 
money  illusion."  "The  legend  of  the  twen- 
ties." "Wherein  American  business  has  failed." 
"Palaver  and  the  profit  system. "  "Capitalism 
on  crutches."  "Savings  bank  or  concentration 
camp?"  "The  tragedy  of  bloc  government," 
"The  only  reason  for  foreign  trade,"  "The  in- 
ternationalist complex,"  "Promises  that  can- 
not be  performed,"  "Opening  the  read  to 
freedom."  "Freedom  is  more  than  a  v/crd." 

The  economic  revolution  is  world-wide.  It 
Is  being  enacted  here  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
Only  here,  says  Mr.  Crowther.  is  this  "revolu- 
tion '  of  our  system  being  conceived  as  a  sport. 
He  says: 

"Washington  is  playing  at  war  and  social 
revolution — and  so  are  the  people.  For  how 
else  could  Mayor  LaGuardla  and  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt have  conceived  of  civilian  defense  as  or- 
ganized play?  In  no  chair  of  importance  in 
the  war  eCcrt  sits  a  man  with  a  record  of 
large  achievement.  The  public  marvels  haw 
these  men  can  attend  to  their  tremendous 
duties  and  still  find  time  to  travel,  be  photo- 
graphed, and  make  speeches.  Those  cf  us 
who  have  been  backstage  know  that  these 
men  have  only  a  billing — that  they  know 
little  about  the  Jobs  they  are  supposed  to  be 
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filling,    and    taut    their    speeches    are    cu:y 
recitations  from  a  script." 

Therein  lies  our  danger— "playing"  with 
our  very  lives  and  property. 

There  is  also  another  disease  that  is  catlnjj 
Into  us.  says  Mr.  Crowther.  He  sum§  it  up 
in  these  words: 

"The  fact  is,  that  although  our  ccuntiy 
seems  to  be  in  the  grip  of  basic  social  reform, 
these  reforms  are  not  basic.  Actually,  we  are 
In  the  grip  of  a  welfare  workerism  conceived 
on,  noble  principles  and  implemented  by  vast 
defusions  cf  grandeur." 

The  New  Deal  and  these  dangerous  delu- 
sions of  personal  grandeur  tie  up  In  this  way: 
"The  New  Deal  is  the  only  revolutionary 
and  class-crystallizing  movement  we  have 
ever  had.  and  it  has  become  that  not  by 
intention  but  because  it  was  caught  in  the 
swirl  of  the  great  delusion  of  grandeur  and 
its  rationale  has  been  improvised  as  its 
leaders  came  up  for  air  in  the  torrent  which 
they  liad  quite  unwittingly  loosed." 

He  hits  at  the  "money  illusion"  by  this 
criticism  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System: 

"Napoleon  tried  to  make  over  Europe  by 
force  and  Lenin  tried  to  remake  human 
nature.  But  the  Federal  Reserve,  beginning 
as  a  banking  system,  found  itself  com- 
manded to  banish  from  this  earth  want 
and  all  its  entourage  of  misery  by  furnishing 
a  money  that  would  be  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  anywhere  in  the  world." 

The  "money  illusion"  is  further  illustrated 
in  this  sentence: 

"We  have  made  ourselves  think  wc  are 
rich  and  therefore  powerful  by  counting  dol- 
lars instead  of  the  things  which  the  dollars 
represent." 

In  a  word,  the  gold  buried  at  Fort  Knox 
and  the  silver  buried  at  West  Point  do  not 
count  as  much  as  the  preservation  of  that 
freedom  of  the  common  man  and  industrial 
enterprise  on  which  the  treasures  in  these 
caves  are  founded. 

Why  IS  capitalism  on  crutches?  Mr. 
Crowther  answers  that  question  thus: 

"The  politicians  have  simply  overloaded 
private  enterprise  with  the  cost  of  keeping 
themselves  in  office.  They  have  broken  the 
back  of  private  capitalism  and  now  it  cannot 
walk  unaided.  But  as  yet  nothing  has  been 
offered  in  the  piece  of  private  capitalism  ex- 
cept more  spending — more  of  what  crippled 
privtte  capitalism." 

And  what  is  the  inevitable  conclusicn  of 
this  New  Deal  attempt  to  break  down  private 
entei-piise?     This: 

"In  a  regulated  and  planned  economy, 
whether  brought  about  by  inadvertence  or  by 
design,  there  can  be  no  savings  of  goods.  The 
machinery  of  regimented  production  has  no- 
where as  yet  been  able  to  provide  more  than 
a  sustenance  for  the  civilian  population,  even 
in  peacetime;  and  on  top  of  this  is  the  crush- 
ing turden  of  the  military  establishment,  for 
the  army  must  be  supported  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  civilian  level,  else  the  soldiers  will 
desert  or  revolt.  It  is  the  story  of  the  Jani- 
zaries all  over  again." 

There  are  many  other  points  of  view  in  this 
book  which  can  be  recommended  to  the  busi- 
nessman, to  Government  cflQcials,  and  those 
citizens  v;ho  are  profoundly  interested  in  re- 
storing the  freedom  of  trade  and  preventing 
this  war  from  becoming  a  Roosevelt  New  Deal 
war,  as  Stanley  High  calls  it.  rather  than  a 
war  to  break  the  power  of  Japan  and  nazl-ism. 
Here  are  some  constructive  measures  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Crowther  for  full-stature  recov- 
ery in  the  post-war  era  of  the  United  States 
ol   America : 

1.  Repeal  the  Income-tax  amendment  In 
the  Constitution,  leaving  the  full  taxing 
power  to  Congress. 

2.  Consolidate  all  the  outstanding  Govern- 
ment obligations  at  the  close  of  the  war  into 
a  single  issue. 
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Patriotic  Sentiments  on  Thanksgiving  Day 


F.:':Tr'N~.iON  OF  i:'::.iAPK,- 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PiTTENC 


IN  THE  HOUSE  CF 


p  TJ  t  :<  r  ^  V 


f     day.  November  27.  1  >i2 

y.-  tl'TrN^iF}^  Mr  S, ,..--:  -J  never 
Ix'ljif  lii  liif  ii...v.  iiy  of  Aii-l;'.'  .1  n£is 
there  Ijeen  a  Thankspivir.g  Day  iKe  the 
one  of  yesterday.  N-  .  •  :•  lias  ihc  ■  b'  •  n 
such  an  observance.  W;lh  the  1:1  e.^  cf 
wa/  burnint?  all  over  the  world  with 
American  sons  fighting  on  all  battle- 
fronts.  Thanksgiving  Day  takes  on]  a  new 
meaning. 

T'  was  our  day  of  thanks  to  Alih 
Gud  for  the  bles.'^mgs  of  liberty  anc 
country.    The  American  people  a  id 
American  Con  press  recognized  thit 
cess  in  the  war  efTort  is  neces.^arv 
great  Repubhc  i-s  to  surviv'      C 
national  holiday  this  .sentiment  lu. 
universally  expressed. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
Bhould  do  everythi.'^s:  thM  ror.frib 
efficiency   and   thf    ■    :  ;:   rt   0*   r 
diers.   sailors,    anl    r  ir:r.>-,      Th 
sponsibihiy  for  o\:v   vsar  prner^trr 


upon  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
grc.-^s  of  the  United  St.  *   -  > 
of  it5  responsibility.     Ii   •: 
and  will  continue  to  support  c 
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tnent  agencies  wh 
respon.vibilily  l  .  -■ 
commt  :  ■  .  :  -i  : 
splendiu  (.'i-MoMu. 
Post  for  Novembr 
as  follows: 


•"I     ■■-  T    -         -  t      .■    -     ,    .  ' 

■  ''  .>:  mt;.  ■  : 
:t  •::■■  B,'.:.: 
-6    1^42.  a; 


Day    In 
minds. 


I*.    ?  -he  beautiful  custom  of  the  Afierican 
people    to    pause    on    Thanksgiving 
whatever  tasks  occupy  thr ;r  hands  anc 
a;.  :    a,  m  utter  reverei.  c  .i:.:!  .-::.  -r 

■  Iiu<;;ks,  God'" 

Americans  have  made  that  s::.i:  xpres- 
flon  of  gratitude  in  all  manner  ot  times, 
and  under  all  conditions  and  contrasts  of 
life 

T-v,,,..  ^-  ,)^e  It  now  In  the  8had<~w  -^i  f.  fate- 
r      -A  .r 

They  have  m.^r"-  .-   .n  the  darkest  days  of 

'Tl\-'-^    •:■.".     : . '.  r..;k?    ;t     a~    A-t  ricans 

fc..-.  0  i.-A.i;,s  ^...i',  Lt  ..iUiC  thf,  -^^ ,  :  .ilways 
be  truly  grateful  to  God  for  th  •  -hings 

that  are  in  this  world,  that  are  la  ti*  >  hearts 
of  men.  and  that  are  the  substance  c[  every- 
thing that  is  kind  a:  -i  s:.r_;    >:   l  L-j  .utiful. 

"Thanks.  God!  ' 

We  say  It  on  thi'  T  .k-^.v.!.  ;  I 
a'.:  ^-.v^'encss  of  the  b.  gii'.  ^i  <*.»:  ;:.. 
c'-.r   S.  ticn   and   upon   the  world. 

We  '  :y   ;:,   v.  . ..:   :::>'■  ..   ,>r  a:.:;  d 
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We  say   ::,  In  homes  that  are  filled  with    1 
uncertainty   and    dread,    and    In    too   many 
homes  that  are  b«;reaved. 

We  say  it.  because  we  have  the  utmost 
faith  that  everytliing  we  honor,  and  which 
we  now  defend,  s  worth  Its  price  and  will 
survive  and  enduie. 
It  takes  faith  and  courage  to  say  It. 
But  It  will  be  said  in  the  Intimacy  of  the 
family  which  ha£  a  vacant  place. 

It  will  be  sa.d  with  the  last  breath  of  the 
dying,  and  _ver  tlie  resting  places  of  the  dead. 
It  will  be  said  without  fear,  and  without 
doubt,  and  without  regret. 

It  will  be  said  with  hope,  and  with  an  as- 
surance In  excess  of  hope,  that  a  way  of  life 
conceived  in  brctfierhood  ind  kindness  and 
Ju.siice  wlU  net  be  extinguished  by  any 
ordeal  of  war  or  any  frightful  cust  of  war. 

It  wiU  be  said  with  the  knowledge  that  a 
land  dedicated  in  the  sight  and  wisdom  of 
God.  and  in  the  trust  of  a  r.ecpie  devoted  to 
the  teachings  and  example  of  the  Son  of  God, 
will  be  at  peace  again  and  will  si  and  forever. 
Our  American  faith  is  a  wondeiful  thing. 
It  is  an  unccmplaining  and  an  unques- 
tioning faitu. 

It  is  not  arrogint  or  selfish. 
It  does  not  presume  superiority  or  privi- 
lege. 

It  Is  not  discriminative  or  vengeful,  lust- 
ful or  proud. 
It  is  net  covetous  or  envious. 
Our  faith  in  America  and  In  its  right  to 
happiness  and  la  its  power  to  be  free  is  our 
heritage. 

It  is  our  strerigth  and  our  Inspjatlon. 
But  it  Is  a  faith  that  respects  and  honors 
all  mankind,  and  it  profits  and  pleases  us 
most  when  we  are  at  peace  with  all  nations, 
and  it  attains  its  highest  purpose  and  Idea's 
when  It  is  shared  with  other  men  and  Is 
emulated  by  other  men  and  is  productive  of 
happiness  and  tolerance  and  orderlv  com- 
panionship for  other  men. 

Our  American  faith  is  beautiful. 
It  envisions  a  time  when  all  the  earth,  and 
not  our  land  alone,  will  acknowledge  the  re- 
Eponsibllities  cf  human  brotherhood,  and 
cherish  the  blessings  which  emerge  from 
compression  end  affection  among  men.  and 
hold  these  precious  things  above  passion, 
above  prejudice,  and  above  trial  by  war  and 
necessity  for  defense. 

It  aspires  to  more  than  American  peace  and 
security. 

It  aspires  to  infinitely  more  than  American 
J  ;?  Ice  and  freedom. 

Its  broad  and  vital  aspirations  are  for  a 
peaceful  and  secure,  just  and  free  world.  In 
which  our  people  can  live  according  to  the 
plan  In  which  our  fathers  invested  their 
dreams — the  sort  of  a  world  which  we  are 
utterly  convinced  God  designs  and  Intends  all 
men  to  know  eventually.  1 

"Thanks.  God!"  ' 

Thanks  for  this  marvelous  and  good  land, 
which  it  is  otir  right  to  hold  and  our  privilege 
to  defend. 

Thanks  for  the  faith  we  have  In  this  land, 
for  the  love  we  give  it,  for  the  pride  we  have 
In  its  history,  and  for  the  boundless  hope  we 
have  fcr  its  future. 

Thanks  for  the  strength  of  arms  we  have 
f.^r  "-  protection,  and  the  strength  of  char- 
a  ■  -  7.2  have  for  its  salvation. 

Ir.anks  for  the  fortitude  with  which  we 
meet  the  ordeals  and  make  the  sacrifices  of 
a  ^   •■•^r   ".v:^r. 

I;  ..  x-  for  high  hearts  and  sublime  cour- 
age in  the  face  of  danger. 

Thanks  for  resolution  when  defeat  con- 
fronts us.  and  fcr  solace  when  loved  ones 
pav  the  supreme  price  of  their  devotion. 

Thanks  for  keeping  us  a  reverent  and  grate- 

f  :.  people,  true  to  the  Ideals  and  principles 

w  vch  are  in  our  guardianship,  and  true  to 

x..      ;:vine  Instruction  given  to  oiir  lathers 

1   fci...  -.o  us. 


Thanks  for  America,  and  for  a  peopli? 
worthy  of  their  inheritance,  and  for  the  con- 
fidence we  have  in  victory,  and  for  the  hop'? 
we  have  In  our  hearts  that  when  peace  reigns 
again  upon  the  earth  men  will  have  learned 
at  last  to  live  with  understanding,  witli 
Jtistlce,  and  with  fraternity. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  1HAIU.LSR.  CLA^:ON 

i,f     ..l.A.,,.>.^-HUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  27.  1942 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  complaints 
are  coming  to  me  from  many  farmers  of 
the  Second  Massachusetts  District  con- 
cerning unnece.'^sary  and  unreasonable 
cuts  in  the  mileage  allowed  to  their  farm 
trucks.  In  each  instance  the  protest  indi- 
cates that  the  farmer  or  farmers  will 
cither  be  driven  out  of  business  or  be 
forced  to  cut  radically  their  production 
of  food  during  the  coming  year.  At  pn  s- 
ent  the  confusion  over  manpower,  the 
chaos  about  the  rationing  of  gasoline,  aad 
the  shortage  of  fuel  oil  in  New  England 
show  plainly  to  the  people  that  the  ad- 
ministration officials  have  been  woefully 
inefficient  in  handling  vital  problems  en- 
tnisted  to  their  care.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  farmers  are  not  to  be  plagued 
with  similar  troubles  due  to  further  ad- 
ministrative failures.  I  call  to  your  at- 
tention a  letter  which  I  have  recei^ed 
from  one  of  cur  leading  farmers  and 
which  explains  the  position  cf  a  groat 
many  of  them. 
The  letter  follows: 

Since  talking  with  you  on  the  telephone  a 
week  ago  I  have  been  busy  here  In  thla 
office  collecting  data  on  specific  cases  In- 
volving all  too  unreasonable  cuts  In  f£.rm 
truck  mileage  under  the  newest  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  orders,  I  am  not  yet 
rendy  to  forwaid  any  figures  because  com- 
plaints are  pouring  Into  this  office  daUy, 
both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  mall,  con- 
cerning the  drastic  and  unfair  cuts  levied 
on  our  New  England  poultrjmen,  and  of 
particular  local  Interest  right  here  in  our 
own  western  Massachusetts  counties. 

I  urge  you.  personally,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  630  active  poultry  producers  numbered 
In  our  membership  to  look  Into  the  conduct 
and  administration  of  mileage  rationing  for 
all  tjrpes  of  trucks.  These  fellows  are  all  in 
favor  of  saving  rubber  and  gasoline,  not 
only  for  reasons  of  national  patriotism,  but 
for  their  own  selfish  economy.  They  have  all 
responded  to  the  cry  to  produce  more  and 
more  In  the  vital  food  lines — all  In  spite  of 
the  serious  labor  shortage,  competing  Indus- 
trial wage  standards,  and  higher  production 
costs — they  are  all  In  there  pitching  and 
doing  their  bit,  but  this  gas  and  mileage 
allotment  has  been  a  slap  In  the  face. 
Frankly,  the  reaction  among  these  food  pro- 
ducers is,  "Well  produce  enough  to  feed  our- 
selves, but  If  we  can't  have  gas  to  get  the 
goods  to  market,  perhaps  the  bigwigs  In 
Washington  will  loosen  up  after  they  tighten 
their  belts  this  winter." 

Such  an  attitude  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly 
when  we  can  be  safe  In  assuming  the  whole 
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affair  has  arisen  from  Just  another  case  of 
bungling.  With  the  demand  by  the  armed 
services,  the  countries  scheduled  for  rehabili- 
tation, and  our  own  home  needs  for  food 
now  and  in  the  future,  the  amounts  needed 
will  reach  a  staggering  total  In  volume,  a 
figure  that  the  average  layman  Is  going  to 
find  difficult  to  comprehend.  Yet  right  here 
in  our  own  business  we  can  see  the  beginning 
cf  a  schedule  whereby  we  are  all  going  to  be  on 
rationed  quantities  unless  these  farmers  are 
given  a  slap  on  the  back  and  the  go-ahead 
signal  that  will  squeeze  out  every  ounce  of 
food  the  soil  and  land  of  this  great  Nation 
Is  potentially  capable  of  producing. 

This  Is  no  effort  at  flag  waving — it  Is  a  lot 
mor"  serious  than  that  and  I  and  the  other 
rock-bed  Americans  here  in  New  England  are 
well-nigh  burned  up  at  the  foolish  tactics 
and  the  bungling  employed  by  the  different 
departments  in  Washington.  The  last  elec- 
tion showed  just  where  the  common  sense  of 
the  common  people  is  pointing. 

Lets  have  some  action  on  the  unfair  dis- 
crimination of  this  gasoline  busine.ss.  East 
versus  West,  and  Ickes  versus  New  England, 
and  let's  have  a  general  wake-up  down  there 
among  the  various  incompetents — you  are  In 
a  good  position  to  touch  a  match  to  the 
bombshell  and  have  folks  in  Washington  start 
running  this  war  the  way  the  folks  back  home 
want  it  run — efficiently  and  without  all  this 
damn  foolishness.  Nobody  wanted  war,  but 
it  had  to  come  and  every  decent  American  Is 
not  going  to  duck  the  l.^sue — however,  they 
do  want  to  pitch  In  and  get  it  over  as  soon 
as  pofsible  and  without  too  much  beating 
around  the  bush. 

A  rumble  of  public  opinion  was  heard  back 
on  November  3,  a  few  more  mistakes  like 
this  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  compu- 
tation, for  example,  will  turn  that  rumbling 
Into  a  roar— a  roar  of  strong  disapproval— and 
that  certainly  Isn't  going  to  help  us  retain 
unity  and  clean  up  the  mess  in  any  hurry. 

As  Representative  of  the  people  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  as  a  personal  friend,  I  will  be  grate- 
ful to  you  for  any  progress  you  can  make 
toward  putting  some  of  these  wartime  agen- 
cies on  a  sensible  and  simplified  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  letter  shows  the 
temper  of  many  of  our  farmers  today — 
ready  to  make  all  necessary  sacrifices  to 
win  the  war  but  disgusted  with  bureau- 
cratic restrictions  which  are  either  un- 
sound or  not  properly  explained  to  them. 
I  hope  that  this  situation  may  be  cleared 
up  at  once  before  real  damage  is  done  to 
the  morale  of  the  country  and  to  impor- 
tant sources  of  food  supply. 


R-,i>bpr  tor  Agricultural  Pursuits 


21  incorporating  copy  of  telegram  which  you 
sent  to  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  and  to  Mr.  Max 
McCullough,  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  obtaining  of  necessary  tires  and 
gasoline  by  farmers,  and  other  operators  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles  engaged  in  trans- 
portation of  farm  commodities  and  supplies, 
that  the  county  agents  have  been  designated 
by  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  to 
make  the  local  recommendations.  In  brief, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  rationing 
programs  do  not  in  any  way  intend  to  do 
anything  that  will  curtail  the  essential  driv- 
ing in  connection  with  transportation  of 
farm  products  to  and  from  markets,  or  the 
necessary  gasoline  for  use  on  farms. 

I  also  understand  that  those  engaged  in 
war  work,  by  establishing  to  their  local  boards 
the  gasoline  that  they  will  need  for  such 
work,  can  obtain  the  correct  amount  of 
gasoline.  In  substance,  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  tire  and  gasoline  rationing  program  is 
to  reduce  the  use  of  cars  to  the  essentials, 
only  In  order  that  rubber  may  be  conserved. 

If  I  can  give  you  any  additional  Informa- 
tion, will  you  please  advise  me. 
Cordially  yours, 

Wm.  Jeffers. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LIKDLlY  EFXKWORTH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOXIjSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  27,  1942 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  Mr.  Jeflfers,  the  rubber 

czar: 

November  25,  1942. 

Hon.  LINDLET  Beckworth, 
Hcuse  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  Beckwortu:  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  your  letter  of  November 


Man-ot-lhe-Year  Av-ard  tor  1942 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  R  ERYSON 

OF  SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  27,  1942 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
days  ago  a  vei-y  much  deserved  and  dis- 
tinctive honor  was  given  to  one  of  our 
colleagues,  the  Honorable  H.  P.  Fulmer. 
of  my  State,  South  Carolina,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  recent  years 
of  the  Progressive  Parmer,  a  widely  dis- 
tributed farm  magazine  founded  in  the 
year  1886,  with  its  central  office  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  and  affiliated  offices  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  be- 
stow this  honor,  man  of  the  year,  on  the 
citizen  of  any  State  found  to  have  ren- 
dered special  and  outstanding  service  to 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  an  article 
carried  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
Progressive  Farmer,  announcing  the 
award  to  our  colleague  Mr.  Fulmer,  and 
comments  thereon: 

MAN-OF-THE-YEAE    AWARD   FOR    1942 

In  making  its  1942  man-of-the-year  award 
for  South  Carolina,  the  Progressive  Farmer 
recognizes  first  of  all  the  tremendous  part 
In  farm  welfare  played  by  national  farm 
legislation — and  hercs  as  man  of  the  year 
in  service  to  agriculture  from  South  Caro- 
lina we  recognize  and  honor  Hon.  H.  P. 
Fulmer.  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  in  our   National  Congress. 

Our  main  reason  for  honoring  Hon.  H.  P. 
Fxtlmer,  Congressman  from  the  important 
South  Carolina  farming  State,  is  that  In 
the  two  critical  years  since  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  Hou.=e  Agricultural  Committee 
In  November  1940.  he  has  proved  himself 
a  fighting  friend  of  agriculture — and  yet  t  ts 
not  had  his  name  attached  to  any  wild  and 


Impracticable  schemes  nor  to  any  vicious 
criticism  of  those  who  disagreed  with  him. 
A",  a  matter  of  fact  not  only  since  he 
became  chairman,  but  ever  since  he  first 
entered  Congress  in  1921,  Mr.  Fulmer  has 
been  active  in  promoting  sound  farm  legis- 
lation. During  his  first  term  he  introduced 
and  secured  the  passage  of  the  United  States 
Cotton  Grading  Act.  As  Mr.  Fulmer  says 
not  without  pride:  "Since  the  passage  cf 
this  act  farmers  in  this  country  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  having  their  cotton  prop- 
erly classed  by  Government  licensed  graders 
and  all  cotton  exported  is  graded  and  certi- 
fied to  in  this  country  and  is  accepted  lu 
foreign  markets,  all  of  which  has  brought 
about  a  tremendous  saving  to  farmers  and 
exporters." 

For  several  years  Mr.  Fulmer  has  been  bat- 
tling for  a  law  proposing  the  covering  of 
cotton  with  cotton  bagging  and  selling  on 
a  net-weight  basis.  "One  thing  I  am  now 
especially  Interested  In,"  he  say^,  "is  legis- 
lation to  bring  about  an  up-to-date  market- 
ing and  distributing  system  to  eliminate  and 
lessen  the  unjustifiable  spread  between  what 
the  farmer  receives  and  what  the  consumer 
pays." 

Another  hobby  of  Mr.  Fulmer  s  Is  forestry. 
He  is  vice  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
en  Forestry  and  has  been  active  in  some 
far-flung  Investigation  of  pulpwood  and 
other  forestry  problems — and  will  promote 
some  Important  forestry  legislation  in  the 
near  future.  For  next  months  Progressive 
Farmer  we  are  glad  to  have  an  lmp>ortant 
article  from  him  on  some  Important  legisla- 
tion farmers  should  now  fight  for. 

Born  in  Orangeburg  County.  S.  C,  In  1875. 
Mr.  Ftn-MER  has  had  extensive  mercantile  and, 
banking  Interests  In  a  farming  section  and 
operates  a  large  farm  on  a  diversified  basis, 
featuring  hogs,  cattle,  cotton,  corn,  grain, 
and  sweetpotatoes. 


Fuel  Oil  Probiem  m  Nev\  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  R,  CLASON 

or    M.^SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  November  27,  1942 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  country  may  realize 
the  general  belief  held  by  people  of  New 
England  that  the  present  fuel-oil  short- 
age along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has  not 
received  and  is  not  receiving  proper  at- 
tention from  the  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington, I  am  calling  to  their  attention 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  Union  of  November  26.  1942. 
Certainly  it  is  time  for  the  bureaucrats 
who  have  fumbled  this  problem  long 
enough  to  provide  a  definite  plan  for  re- 
lieving a  situation  which  is  rapidly  be- 
coming intolerable. 
The  editorial  follows: 

ACTION    ON    FUEL   OIL  » 

We  venture  the  prediction  that  New  Eng- 
land will  get  relief  In  Its  fuel  oil  predica- 
ment, as  a  result  of  Representative  Martin's 
gumption  In  calling  a  meeting  of  all  New 
England  Members  of  Congress  in  Washington 
Tuesday  to  demand  action,  instead  of  the 
shunting  around  which  our  Representatives 
have  been  receiving  at  the  bands  of  the  New 
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Deal  bvuTMiucrats.    It  Is  h!gh  f.:-     •  !y- 

rationing  farce  and  to  provide  New  ::r.j;\.:.d 
homes  and  industries  with  the  oil  t)  which 
they  are  entitled.  W"  '!.-•''  't*  -•  '  ?  goat 
long  enough 

New    Englanders    must    r.    ■    "•     :    ^ed    to 
freeze,    or    contract    colds      :.  i    ;  ■'     •^or'-'^i 
which  would  gravely  Impair  the  war  effort. 
Just  because  the  bureaucrats  lack  tie  com- 
petence, initiative,  or  common  sense   o  tackle 
the  problem  and  solve  It  Instead  of  making 
speeches  about  It  and  drawing  up  f  irmulas. 
We  want  action  In  a  situation  that  is  get- 
ting worse  instead  of  better,  becaus;  of  the 
defeatist  attitude  of  heads  of  confllciing  bu- 
reaus and  agencies  who  are  too  busy  keeping 
cut  of  one  another's  way  to  get  down  to  hard 
scluticns.     If  it  Is  necessary    as  Mr    Martin 
suggests,  to  go  stralfjht  to  Preslden :  Roose- 
velt and  D<inald  Nelson,  then  by  a  1  means 
lefs  have  a  New  England  committee  to  get 
•ction  through  a  petroleum  boss  wl"o  thinks 
In  terms  of  getting  more  oil  Into  b  ew  Eng- 
land  instead  of  getting  along  on     ess 

There  Is  plenty  of  oil  In  th.=  -^    '  'ry,  and 
there  is  no  excuse  for  makii.j  e  goat. 

Conditions  hove  so  changed  in  tr.e  last  few 
weeks  that  there  is  every  reason  tj  believe 
tankers  could  be  convoyed  up  the  Atlantic 
without  lc*s.  We  shall  never  get  res  alts  from 
the  swivel-chair  executives  who  persist  in 
mistaking  talk  for  action,  and  wl  ose  out- 
standing achievement  to  date  is  to  bring  or- 
ganized chaos  out  cf  regimented  cDnfuslon. 
It  Is  clrar  as  day  that  the  fuel-oi  problem 
Is  m  the  hands  cf  Incompetents 
muddlers,  and  fumblers.  and  that  iJew  Eng- 
land will  get  little  rehef  except  under  some 
centralized  control  over  petroleum  supply  and 
rationing  activities.  The  fuel-oU  problem  has 
get  to  be  solved,  not  by  frtezing  the 
this  area,  but  by  providing  more  fa^el  oil  for 
our  homes  and  factories. 

New  Eni'Iand  wiU  get  actio:.  :: 
in  demanding  an  end  to  discriminition  and 
Insists  en  the  appointment  of  som. 'one  with 
enough  authority  and  ability  to  at  and  to 
set  at  once,  and  with  the  detemnlni  ticn  that 
there  shall  be  oil  for  the  New  England  area 
whose  factories  and  workers  are  vi  al  to  the 
W*r  effort,  and  in  whose  homes  tiiere  is  as 
much  patriotism  as  anywhere  e!;e  in 
country. 
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Ml-.  A.NDERSON  of  N 
Speaker,  the  decL^icn  lv<-.  •  i:. 
made  to  proceed  with  Nation-v  i  -.iso- 
line  rationing  on  December  1.  However, 
a  group  of  Membeis  of  this  (toiigress, 
numbering  more  than  150.  :.a,'  *rled  to 
bring  about  a  postponenuni  .:  N:i* ion- 
wide  rationing  until  the  figure.-  ,:>:  l.icts 
mlpht  be  additionally  reviewed 

Already  this  effort  has  b^<^n  branded 
as 'an  obstructionist  move.     I 
sirable  to  in.sert  at  tlv-  'i.-r.t   a  - 
which  I  made  bffc:-;-  r:>^  C-nuf.y 
Interstate  an.!  F  re:e:i   C  n-. 
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St'mners,    chairman    of    the    Judiciary 
Cuirunittee,  who  made  before  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
a  fine  statement  with  reference  to  the 
whole  situation.    He  is  the  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  of  15  Hou.se  Members, 
organized  to  bring  about  a  postponement. 
I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  ener- 
gy   and    activity   of   the    distinguished 
Member  from  Oklahoma,  the  Honorable 
Jed  Johnson,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
group    of    Representatives     embracing 
more  than  one-third  of  the  membership 
of  the  House  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
Members  now   present  in  Washington, 
who  took  exception  to  a  hurried  action 
on  the  part  of  the  OfBce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration. 

The  .statement  which  I  will  now  insert 
in  the  Record  was  signed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Wickersh.\m I , 
the  gentleman  from  Loui.^iana  [Mr. 
HfbertI,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anton  Johnson],  and  by  me  as 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  to  develop 
factual  information.  It  was  as  follows: 
At  the  very  cutset  I  want  to  comment  on 
the  question  asked  a  few  minutes  pgo  by  your 
chairman.  Mr  Lea.  as  to  whether  the  fact  that 
th's  waa  an  attempt  to  conserve  rubber  by 
rationing  gasoline  waa  hurting  the  whole 
project.  Your  committee  should  know  that 
we  have  In  the  files  of  Members  of  the  House 
and  in  the  possession  of  the  committee  thou- 
sands of  letters  and  telegrams  Indicating  that 
the  indirect  method  la  unpopular  and  prob- 
ably unwise. 

Men  who  can  drive  by  oil  fields  and  re- 
fineries which  face  reductions  In  output  be- 
cause of  a  surplus  of  gasoline  cannot  under- 
stand why  their  cars  are  to  be  put  In  cold 
storage  to  save  gasoline.  They  would  under- 
stand a  rubber  conservation  campaign,  be- 
cause they  do  not  see  rubber  growing  al*^ 
being  processed,  but  they  know,  all  over  the 
Nation,  the  stcry  of  ell  and  gasoline.  The 
terminology  of  the  order  Is  therefore  un- 
fortunate 

But  more  than  that,  as  Indlceted  by  your 
member,  Mr  Borin,  they  object  to  the 
method  because  It  may  not  follow  the  law. 
The  acts  of  Congress  gave  permission  to  ration 
scarce  ccmmodities.  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration Itself  agrees  that  gasoline  is  not 
scarce.  It  would  be  far  better  If  the  effort 
was  made  to  ration  rubber,  the  scarce  mate- 
rial. If  it  be  scarce,  than  to  attempt  to  ration 
gasoline  where  the  supply  is  admittedly  suffi- 
cient for  all  war  and  civilian  needs  outside 
cf  the  eastern  coa.?tal  areas. 

Therefore,  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  rubber  conservation  is  the  cause  for  the 
program  of  Nation-wide  gasoline  rationing 
scheduled  to  go  Into  effect  en  E>ecember  1, 
1942  The  testimony  of  the  Rubber  Admin- 
istrator, Wll'lam  M.  Jeffers,  before  this  com- 
mittee on  Tuesday  makes  that  point  clear 
Insofar  as  his  administration  is  involved  . 

That  fact  Is  also  admitted  by  the  OlBce 
of  Price  Administration.  It  has  issued  a 
handbook  entitled:  "Infonnation  Campaign 
for  the  National  MUeage  Rationing  Pro- 
gram." That  booklet,  dated  October  1942. 
says: 

"There  is  a  shortage  of  gasoline  in  eastern 
coastal  areas  of  the  United  States.  There 
Is  no  shortage  of  gasoline  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  Slates  '• 

Then,  on  page  44  of  the  booklet,  we  find 
these  words:  "Gasoline  Is  being  rationed 
throughout  the  United  States  not  to  save 
gasoline — Gasoline  is  being  rationed  na- 
tionally to  save  tires,  to  save  rubber,  to 
ration  mileage,  to  protect  essential  trans- 
portation." 


Those  Members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives who  would  like  to  see  the  project  for 
Nation-wide  gasoline  rationing  additionally 
explored,  who  have  asked  that  the  order  for 
it  be  tentatively  set  a.slde  until  the  facts 
may  be  ascertained  and  studied,  and  who. 
after  the  2  days  of  hearings  by  this  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of 
the  House  are  still  waiting  for  the  supporting 
facts.  Those  Members  have  had  their  task 
simplified  by  the  elimination  of  gasoline  and 
oil  stocks  from  the  matters  under  dlscuFsion. 
permitting  the  issue  to  come  down  solely 
to  the  question  of  rubber. 

Thus,  there  Is  eliminated  from  the  con- 
troversy the  propriety  of  giving  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  the  same  treatment, 
the  same  dose  of  bitter  medicine.  GaEcline 
rationing  on  the  east  coast  becomes  solely 
a  matter  of  the  transportation  of  that  fuel. 
The  saving  of  rubber  is  a  worth-while  and 
pleasing  byproduct.  But  gasoline  or  mile- 
age rationing  Nation-wide  has  as  its  yard- 
stick the  rubber  stocks  of  the  Nation  and 
their  adequacy  for  the  highly  Important  task 
of  keeping  this  Nation  rolling  on  wheels.  No 
other  issue  is  involved. 

Those  Members  of  the  House  who  sought 
time  for  additional  study  of  this  matter  have 
had  neither  the  time  nor  the  facilities  for  the 
development  of  new  data  on  the  rubber  situ- 
ation. That  was  what  we  hoped  to  accom- 
plish during  a  60-  or  90-day  delay.  But  we 
do  feel  that  the  hearings  before  this  commit- 
tee thus  far  and  the  facts  that  can  be  deter- 
mined from  previous  studies  or  more  recent 
experiences  are  such  as  to  Justify  the  delay 
we  have  suggested. 

In  the  first  place,  any  study  of  the  rubber 
situation  as  it  relates  to  the  problem  cf  keep- 
ing tires  on  automobiles  would  naturally  start 
with  a  few  fundamental  figures: 

1.  How  many  passenger-type  tires  are  man- 
ufactured and  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  Job- 
bers, or  manufacturers? 

2.  How  much  crude  rubber  is  in  our  stock 
pile  and  how  rapidly  that  stock  pUe  is  going 
down? 

3.  How  much  reclalmable  scrap  rubber  Is 
available,  and  how  long  it  can  be  relied  upon 
to  keep  America  on  wheels? 

4.  How  rapidly  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetics is  coming  along  and  when  we  may 
expect  relief  to  the  civilian  population  from 
that  source? 

5.  How  well  we  are  saving  rubber  today, 
without  Nation-wide  rationing? 

You  will  recall  the  man  who  discovered  that 
so  many  of  the  things  he  wanted  to  do  were 
either  Illegal,  immoral,  or  fattening.  There 
is  a  curious  parallel  in  this  rubber  situation 
In  that  mo£t  of  the  figures  necessary  to  a 
considered  Judgment  cf  mileage  ratlcnir.g  are 
either  unavailable  or  a  military  secret. 

For  example,  the  Inventory  of  new  pas- 
senger-car tires  has  twice  been  taken  by 
OfHce  of  Price  Administration  on  its  R  17 
forms.  The  first  inventory  was  taken  June 
30  and  the  second  on  September  30.  1942. 
The  results  of  that  inventory  arc  absolutely 
vital  to  any  comprehension  of  the  tire  situa- 
tion In  this  country.  No  sound  declsicn 
could  be  made  without  looking  at  and  study- 
ing the  figures.  But  when  the  small  sub- 
committee seeking  factual  data  tried  to  ob- 
tain the  figures  Tuesday  morning,  the  an- 
swer was  that  they  were  not  tabulated.  Mi*. 
L.  D.  Tompkins,  from  Mr.  Jeffers'  office,  was 
on  the  stand  Tuesday  and  could  not  give 
your  committee  this  figure. 

Now.  of  course,  there  are  great  stocks  of 
these  tires.  Every  filling  station  has  a  few, 
and  every  warehouse  has  them  by  the  hun- 
dreds. Surely  no  quick  answer  on  tire  ra- 
tioning can  be  given  until  the  extent  of 
these  stocks  is  known,  and  we  therefore  sug- 
gest that  there  should  be  no  program  of 
Nation-wide  gasoline  rationing  until  OfBce  of 
Price   Administration   can   finish   tabulating 
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the  R-17  cards  and  tell  the  rubber  czar  what 
they  reveal  as  to  our  present  stocks  of  al- 
ready-manufactured tires. 

When  we  come  to  the  second  question,  we 
are  on  firmer  ground.  We  can  have  some 
Idea  as  to  how  much  crude  rubber  was  on  our 
stock  pile  at  various  periods,  because  there 
have  been  some  unkind  things  said  about 
delays  In  building  that  pile.  The  Gillette 
committee  learned  thet  the  pile  on  January 
1,  1942  stood  at  635.000  long  tons.  The 
Baruch  report,  which  has  become  a  sort  of 
Bible  to  people  dealing  with  rubber,  stated 
(p.  27)  that  the  stock  pile  of  natural  rubber 
on  July  1,  1942  was  578.000  long  tons.  Mr. 
Tompkins  stated  yesterday  that  on  October 
31.  1942  it  was  46,5,323  long  tons. 

From  the  Baruch  report,  which  Mr.  Jeffers 
told  our  committee  was  100  percent  right  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  we  see  that  the  crude- 
rubber  situation  Is  in  fine  shape.  The  table 
on  pape  30  of  the  report  (table  IV)  shows 
that  at  no  time  will  we  be  in  danger  as  far 
as  our  requirements  are  concerned  and  that 
we  will  carry  over  at  the  end  of  1944  a  bigger 
stock  pile  than  we  will  at  the  end  of  1943  and 
almost  as  large  a  pile  as  we  have  on  hand 
right  now  or  expect  to  have  on  hand  Decem- 
ber of  this  year.  Nothing  in  that  seems  to 
show  the  need  for  rationing.  Withdrawals 
for  all  purposes  of  crude  rubber  are  limited 
now  to  29.000  tons,  according  to  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins' testimony — a  16-month  supply. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  much  In  the  war 
news  that  gives  us  reason  to  think  the  situa- 
tion might  be  greatly  improved.  When  the 
Baruch  report  w:is  written,  the  military  ex- 
perts thought  that  the  fall  of  Stalingrad  was 
Imminent.  Now  It  looks  as  If  the  Nazi  ar- 
mies near  Stalingrad  are  In  more  danger  than 
the  city  Itself.  When  the  Baruch  report  was 
written,  many  people  thought  the  British 
would  lose  the  rubber  from  Ceylon.  Now  it 
would  seem,  with  North  Africa  in  friendly 
hands  and  with  new  forces  of  American  air- 
men in  India  ready  to  move  on  Burma,  that 
Ceylon's  90.000  tons  of  crude  rubber  annually 
can  be  safely  credited  to  the  British,  and  that 
we  may  remove  from  table  II  of  the  Baruch 
report  the  amount  set  up  there  for  the  Brit- 
ish deficiency. 

The  third  suggested  question  was  how 
much  reclalmable  scrap  we  had  and  how  long 
it  would  keep  America  on  wheels.  We  refer 
the  committee  to  page  59  of  the  Baruch  re- 
port under  the  item  "Scrap  collection."  Here 
the  Baruch  report  seems  to  be  overconserva- 
tive.  It  refers  to  a  "reported  450.000  tons  of 
scrap  rubber  •  •  •  collected  in  the  drive 
inaugurated  by  the  President  last  June"  and 
adds,  "there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
actual  amount  of  scrap  collected  is  consid- 
erably below  the  above  figure  because  of 
duplicated  reporting  of  collections.  Prob- 
ably only  about  300.000  tons  of  reclaimed 
wili  be  netted." 

Fortunately  for  the  motoristo  of  America, 
the  figure  went  up  Instead  of  down.  The 
petroleum  Industry  alone  brought  in  454  000 
tons,  and  it  isn't  through.  The  Rubber  Re- 
serve Corporation  at  last  reports  had  more 
than  433.000  tons  in  storage.  The  best  figures 
we  have  been  able  to  find  Indicate  around 
600.000  long  tons  of  scrap  now  on  hand,  with 
more  coming  to  light  every  day.  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins gave  the  October  31  figure  as  587,C00  long 
tons. 

The  essential  fact  Is  this:  There  Is  enough 
scrap  now  In  sight  or  in  process  of  collection 
to  run  all  the  available  reclaiming  plants 
through  1943  and  1944.  If  any  member  of 
the  committee  doubts  that,  one  agency  cf  the 
Government  has  an  accurate  inventorj-  and 
can  supply  precise  figures. 

But  again  a  new  factor  has  come  into  the 
picture — a  factor  with  such  tremendous  im- 
plications that  It  alone  should  be  sufficient 
to  persuade  this  Government  to  delay.  If  not 
indefixiitely   to  postpone,  Nation-wide  gaso- 
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line  rationing  as  a  means  to  conserve  rubber 
and  thereby  kerp  America  on  wheels.  I  refer 
to  the  idle  tire  tum-in. 

Here  again  exact  fij^ures  are  closely  guarded 
If  they  are  known.  Estimates  rantje  from 
3,000,000  tires  to  12,000,000  tires.  The  rub- 
ber czar,  Mr.  Jeffers.  told  a  Senate  commit- 
tee he  would  guess  the  number  might  be 
6.000,000.  and  I  think  he  made  a  very  honest 
estimate.  The  Office  of  War  Information  re- 
leased to  papers  for  Saturday,  November  21, 
the  fact  fiat  2,872.000  tires  turned  in  by  mo- 
torists had  reached  central  warehouses. 
Surely  there  are  that  many  more  In  the  field. 
Mr.  Tompkins  said  that  as  of  Tuesday  morn- 
ing 5.000.000  tires  had  already  been  turned  in. 

Whatever  the  final  figure  will  be.  whether 
It  be  six  or  eight  or  ten  million  tires,  the 
possession  of  these  by  the  Government  com- 
pletely changes  the  rubber  picture.  If  we 
use  a  median  figure  of  8.000.000  turn-in  tires, 
we  can  credit  our  civilian  rubber  supply  with 
enough  casings  that  can  be  recapped,  re- 
treaded,  or  repaired  to  remove  any  necessity 
for  more  than  voluntary  mileage  regulation 
on  top  of  the  steps  already  taken. 

Who  ought  to  know  about  the  tire  needs 
of  this  country?  Certainly  it  should  be  the 
rubber  manufacturers,  who  are  in  the  busi- 
ness of  creating  and  supplying  tire  demands. 
They  have  been  in  that  business  since  we 
have  had  tires  on  our  cars.  They  have 
anticipated  tire  demands — not  hurriedly  as 
a  basio  for  temporary  action  but  soberly  and 
studiously  through  the  years.  What  do  they 
say? 

Last  July  the  Members  of  Congress  were 
Invited  to  go  to  the  Willard  Hotel  and  see 
a  demonstration  by  the  Rubber  Maniifac- 
turcrs  Association  for  passenger-car  trans- 
portation. Coincidental  with  that  display, 
these  people  who  know  the  tire  business  and 
the  demands  of  this  Nation  presented  a  plan 
on  civilian  tires.  It  should  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  some  of  our  Government 
people  then,  but  In  this  hour  when  citizens 
generally  are  stirred  up  to  the  boiling  point 
over  what  they  think  is  a  crackpot  idea  to 
preserve  tires  by  rationing  gasoline,  it  ought 
to  be  worth  mentioning  again. 

Specifically,  last  July  the  rubber  manu- 
facturers issued  a  report,  predicated  on  a 
maximum  driving  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour 
and  a  car  mileage  of  40  percent  below  the 
1941  level,  stating  that  the  23,000.000  cars 
not  then  Included  as  eligible  for  rubber  could 
be  provided  with  new  or  recapped  tires  made 
from  reclaimed  rubber  or  of  such  materials 
as  thlokol  or  butyl  for  the  next  2  years  by 
providing : 

(a)  30j291,000  recaps  from  reclaim,  thlokol, 
or  butyl. 

(b)  13,233,000  new  tires,  from  reclaim, 
thlokol,  or  butyl. 

(c)  4,660,000  of  the  standard  quality  tires 
which  are  now  frozen  under  existing  tire- 
rationing  regulations. 

The  raw  materials  required  to  carry  out  this 
2-year  plan  were  listed  by  these  men  who 
know  the  tire  business  as: 

(a)  97.420  long  tons  of  reclaimed  rubber. 

(b)  3.332  long  tons  of  crude  rubber. 

(c)  33,188  tons  of  thlokol. 

(d)  32.475  tons  of  butyl. 
Now  the  Important  thing  to  note  was  that 

the  proposal  was  for  a  2-year  period.  Note 
that  the  total  crude  rubber  needed  wotild  be 
only  3,332  long  toiis,  and  the  total  of  all  rub- 
ber needs  would  be  only  166.415  long  tons. 
Note  espocially  that  the  plan  left  for  military 
and  nontire  civilian  requirements  nearly  all 
of  the  crude  rubber  supplies,  over  85  percent 
of  the  reclaim  capacity,  all  projected  Buna  S 
and  necphrene  capacity,  and  a  portion  of  the 
expected  thlokol  and  butyl  production.  And 
It  would  have  kept  America  rolling  on  wheels 
for  2  long  years. 

Well,  what  does  the  Baruch  report  think 
about  that?  Take  these  words  from  the  top 
of  page  36: 


I  "Strict  enforcement  of  a  speed  limit  of  33 
I  miles  per  hour  for  private  automobiles  to- 
I  gether  with  adequate  tire  Inspection  are  ex- 
uemely  important  factors  In  conserving  rub- 
ber. The  committee  recommends  that  these 
measures  be  lastituted  at  once  on  a  Nation- 
wide scale. 

'"On  this  basis  It  wotild  be  possible  to  pro- 
vide enough  new  tires  and  recap  to  maintain 
the  program  here  recommended,  if  a  maxi- 
mum of  138.000  tons  of  reclaimed  rubber 
were  made  available  during  the  next  16 
mouths  for  keeping  the  passenger  cars  of  the 
country  in  operation.  The  small  amount  of 
crude  rubber  which  is  required  Iri  connection 
with  the  recapping  program  amounts  to  only 
a  few  thousand  tons." 

Of  course,  those  who  favor  immediate  Na- 
tion-wide gas  rationing  to  save  rubber  always 
come  back  to  quote  the  Baruch  report  In  Its 
favor.  But  remember  that  the  report  only 
recommends  It  under  policies  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Office  cf  Defense  Transporta- 
tion. It  leaves  the  Implementing  of  these 
policies  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
but  the  policies  themselves  were  to  be  laid 
down  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation. 
There  is  little  in  the  testimony  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  representatives  be- 
fore this  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  that  Indicates  that  these  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  people,  who  know 
transportation  needs  of  this  country,  are 
ready  to  insist  on  the  program  now  being 
crammed  down  the  throats  of  the  American 
public. 

Why  do  you  suppose  that  Is  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  attitude?  Possibly 
the  answer  Is  that  they  have  made  a  study 
of  the  transportation  needs  of  this  country 
and  know  the  part  that  the  private  passenger 
automobile  plays  in  an  essential  service. 

For  example,  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation has  made  a  study  looking  toward 
a  possible  program  for  the  conservation  cf 
rubber-borne  transport.  They  have  found 
that  the  27,000,000  passenger  cars  were  driven 
In  1941.  an  average  of  10.000  miles.  To  bring 
that  down,  they  have  studied  the  purposes  for 
which  these  miles  were  driven;  between  home 
and  work,  business,  for  church,  school,  and 
shopping,  and  for  social  and  recreational  pur- 
poses. Tliey  find  that  home-to-work  driv- 
ing can  be  reduced  by  proper  organization 
to  Increase  the  average  load  to  three  pas- 
sengers where  heretofore  50  percent  of  the 
cars  carried  only  the  driver.  They  find  that 
business  driving  cannot  be  greatly  reduced, 
particularly  for  the  salesmen.  They  believe 
that  church  and  shopping  driving  can  be 
cut  25  percent,  and  a  bigger  cut  can  come 
in  social  and  recreational  driving. 

That  is  within  or  adjacent  to  the  city. 
When  It  comes  to  Intercity  driving,  the  fig- 
ures offer  more  hope.  Of  the  3.200  miles 
which  cars  average  annually  In  intercity 
driving,  1,600  are  found  to  be  for  business, 
80  for  church,  school,  and  shopping,  and 
1.520  for  social  and  recreational  pui poses. 
Here  again  we  must  discriminate.  The  sales- 
men and  servicemen  can  reduce  their  driv- 
ing possibly  one-half,  but  all  the  social  and 
recreational  driving  over  a  tiny  figure  of 
possibly  200  miles  a  year  can  be  eliminated. 
Such  a  program  might  reduce  passenger- 
car  driving  from  216.000.000.000  car-miles  to 
118.000,000  car-miles,  enough  to  satisfy  the 
tightest  requirement  of  the  Baruch  report. 
Best  of  all.  It  would  do  It  without  tearing  our 
transportation  picture  to  pieces. 

We  must  remember  that  within  cur  cities, 
private  passenger  cars  handle  70  percent  of 
the  travelers  We  must  somehow  keep  these 
cars  going  for  the  duration.  If  private  pas- 
senger cars  carry  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  load  now  and  70  percent  of  all  cards  are 
A  cards  and  Office  of  Price  Admlnistratloa 
reduces  the  A  coupon  one-fcurth  in  value, 
how  will  we  handle  the  load  of  passengers 
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when  we  are  no-x  scraping  the  bottom  of 
barrel    en    transportation    In    streetcars 
busies?    The  private  car  stUl  h:;s  its  place 

We  must  remember  that  between  cites. 
private  cars  handle  two  out  of  every  th  ee 
paaseneers  The  load  factor  of  busses  lias 
increased  from  50  to  65  percent.  FaciUUes 
r.ie  crowded,  and  we  now  face  travel  resti'.c- 
tic-n.  Will  we  have  an  OfQce  of  Price  Admpn- 
;^Ti'.ion  branch  on  ticket  priorities? 
member  that  we  as  Americans  buy  a  billion 
tickets  a  year  fcr  intercity  travel.  Just  think 
cl  the  task  If  we  try  to  ration  that  and  told 
hearings  on  a  billion  applications  a  ypar. 
Havent  we*  better  things  to  do  with  our  t 
in  America? 

Your  committee  has  a  very  special  dut5  to 
maintain  transportation  in  America,  and  dut 
group  wants  you  to  remember  every  time  the 
rationing  issue  comes  up,  that  to  maintain 
transporutlon  we  need  the  private  cars  idU 
Ing  on  the  road  along  with  the  busses, 
trucks,  and  the  trains. 

Now.  to  try  to  move  toward  a  c. 
Is  little  to  be  said  by  cur  group  on  iL<- 
question — the  progress  we  are  makmg  i?ith 
synthetics.  Some  of  the  recommendat  ons 
cf  the  Baruch  report  are  not  moving  .ery 
last.  pa:tlcularly  the  suggestion  that  certain 
••facilities  be  erected  on  sites  near  the  griln 
producing  States  and  located  on  water  tr 
portation."  That  may  come  in  time. 
But  the  final  question  interests  us: 
well  are  we  saving  rubber  today':'" 

That  divides  Itself  into  two  parts  v. :. 
we  doing  In  the  rationed  area;  what  . 
nonratloned  States? 

As  to  the  rationed  States,  the  figure 
encouraging.     Gasoline  consumption  i^ 
35  percent;  speeds  are  down  to  35  miles 
hour;  new  coupon  values  will  further  re? r 
the  driving.     Within  the  16  States  the:''' 
10  679  000  passenger  cars,  of  which  a  p* 
are   In   nonrationed  areas,   but   the   rat 
area  embraces  40  percent  cf  a:.    '.:>•   c- 
the  country.     Suiely  we  are  m.vk.-.i  ^i;: 


23.6  percent.  Surely  the  results  in  non- 
rationed  areas  are  comparable  if  not  quite  as 
encouraging  as  figures  for  completely  ra- 
tioned areas. 

Therefore,  we  might  recommend  that  one 
area  of  the  country,  If  not  the  entire  non- 
rationed  area,  be  given  a  6-nionth  test  to 
see  what  complete  voluntary  tire  -aving  will 
accomplish  and  that  the  studies  of  Office 
of  Price  Control  and  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation be  utilized  in  an  effort  to  make 
sure  that  our  transportation  system  through- 
out the  country  does  not  suffer  a  sudden 
and  drastic  collapse  through  premature  and 
forced  gasoline  rationing. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


In  view  of  his  actual  accomplishment?,  then, 
it  Is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  the  very 
qualities  which  led  Admiral  Land  Into  the 
Indiscretion  of  exhibiting  his  prejudices  with 
the  bark  on  are  a  product  of  the  force  which 
gets  things  done. 

In  any  case  the  Job  Itself  Is  more  Important 
than  the  admiral's  pet  hates,  whether  his 
success  was  won  because  of  or  In  spite  of 
these  temperamental  dislikes.  Admiral  Land 
Is  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  shoot  any  union 
organizers  at  sunrise  or  any  other  time; 
neither,  however,  should  the  labor  leaders  be 
permitted  to  satisfy  their  wounded  feelings 
at  the  expense  of  a  valuable  public  servant. 
They  may.  If  they  like,  list  the  admiral  among 
their  pet  hates  for  the  duration— it  Is  a 
waste  of  nervous  energy  on  both  sides — but 
so  long  as  the  ships  are  built  and  sailed  as 
they  are  at  present  the  country  wall  be  satis- 
fled.  Personal  attitudes  are  irrelevant  and 
immaterial. 
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shortage  of  fuel,  a  good  and  sufficient  rcison. 


But  within  the  rest  of  the  country,  w*  can 
report  progress. 

Inquiries  have  been  sent  to  most  o 
States  in  the  ncnrationed  areas.  ReplU 
slowly  reaching  us  but  they  reveal  a  verj  sub- 
stantial gasoline  reduction  due  to  a^:  peals 
made  prior  to  Octot)er  1  and  to  the  35-m^lle 
speed  limit  which  became  effective  afto 
tober  31  Now.  let's  take  sone  of  these 
cal  States,  using  as  our  basis  gasolin 
collections  as  officially  reported: 

Tex;u<i:  The  months  of  September.  O- 
and     November     1941.     $16,273,757.88; 
months  In  1942.  $13,557  174  31. 

Ne*-    Mexico:  The    reductions    by    mbnths 
under  the  previous  year— August  1942. 
percent;    September.  30  28   percent;   Ocpber, 
23  15  percent 

Wyoming:   Eleven  months  of  1941.  $: 
002  25:    same  months  In    '.'4;     «:  :   - 
more  than  20  percent. 

Iowa:   September   1941.    $1  704  19'2  .5^ 
tcmber  1942.  $1340.175  64:  October  194: 
644  36629:  October  1942.  $1,310.24785 

This,   of   course.    Is    a    figure   representing 
September  sales  before  the  lower  speed 
became  effective. 

In  addition,  the  oil  industry  has  gathered 
a  great    many   figures,    some   of    whlcq 
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will 
probably  be "  presented  to  you.  Indioting 
reductions  on  a  voluntary  basis  which  have 
run  40.  45.  and  50  percent. 

Nebraska,  the  home  State  of  our  riibber 
director,  is  reported  saving  tires  by  from  45 
to  55  percent,  according  to  a  survey  m; 
Lcroy  L.  Snyder,  president  of  tl.*    N 
Petroleum  Marketers  (see  Nation^u  i 
News.  November  11.  p.  5).    On  the  other 
we  find  a  great  many  figures  presented 
what  rationing  has  done  in  the  rationed 
Gasoline    sales    in    Florida    for    the    tt 
months  of  1941  were  $354  106  000:    for 
$270,373,700—8  loss  in  194.     :   '.-'  '  ^  i 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

F-:dr:  Novemher  27,  1942 

M; .  BL.\ND.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude therein  a  copy  of  an  editorial  which 
appeared  November  23,  1942,  in  the  New 
Y  :k  ?I  ■:  >'1  Tribune  in  appreciation  and 
cir.rr:- :.  i  lion  of  the  work  of  Admiral 
Land  in  building  a  great  merchant  fleet 
and  in  allocating  shipping  for  America's 
part  in  a  global  war.    The  editorial  is 
under  the  caption  "He's  Doing  the  Job." 
A^~  -l^.a:rman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
c::a::-   Marine  and  Fisheries  since   1933 
and  as  a  member  of  that  committee  since 
1921,  or  about  that  time,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  complete  agreement  with  this 
editorial.    Admiral  Land  has  made  mis- 
takes, and  that  is  true  of  all  of  us  includ- 
ing his  severest  critics,  but  nevertheless 
he  has  done  an  excellent  job  and  this  is 
no  time  for   disunity.     The  one  thing 
above  all  else  imperatively  needed  now  is 
complete  unity  in  the  early  winning  of 
this  war.   That  we  shall  win  it  ultimately 
admits  of  no  question.     The  one  thing 
is  that  each  one  of  us  shall  do  his  best. 
No  one  of  us  will  escape  mistakes.    There 
will  be  enough  mistakes  to  go  around, 
but  they  will  be  submerged  in  the  victory 
If  each  of  us  will  try  to  discover  how  each 
one  of  us  may  help.    The  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

he's  doing  the  job 

One  of  the  p<3lnts  that  appear  to  have  been 
missed  in  the  tempest  over  Rear  Admiral 
Lands  remarks  anent  union  organizers  Is 
that  the  admiral  is  doing  his  Job — and  doing 
it  well.  As  chairman  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  Shipping  Administrator  he  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  building  a 
great  merchant  fleet  and  allocating  shipping 
for  America's  part  in  a  global  war.  Few 
tasks  could  be  more  onerous;  few  more  Im- 
portant. And  in  no  phase  of  the  war  effort 
Is  the  picture  brighter  than  In  the  great  area 
whiCh  comes  under  Admiral  Land's  direction. 

To  achieve  his  happy  results  the  admiral 
has  dealt  witn  labor  and  management,  to 
say  nothing  o'  a  lush  Jungle  of  Government 
agencies.  He  has  not  shot  any  union  organ- 
izers, nor  have  they,  until  the  other  day. 
developed  any  particular  animus  toward  him. 
But  the  ships  iire  being  built,  in  record  num- 
bers and  in  rc(ord  tlm.e.  and  they  are  linking 
the  units  of  /onerica's  far-flung  battle  line. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WIST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  27.  1942 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
I  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Elkjns  (W.  Va.)  Inter-Mountain  of 
November  25.  1942: 

Decuvres  People  Ark  Eager  To  Assist  in  the 

War  Effort— Repre.sentative  Randolph  Is 

Spe.\ker  at  Eagles  Banquet 

"The  American  people  are  eager  to  comply 
with  needed  restriction  and  regulation  on 
the  home  front,  to  aid  the  war  effort  and 
strengthen  our  fighting  forces,  but  they  ire 
rightly  disturbed  by  the  manner  in  whch 
too  often  these  plans  are  carried  forward. ' 
Representative  Jennings  Randolph  tjld 
members  of  the  local  aerie  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles  and  guests  here  last  night. 

The  occasion  was  the  banquet  at  the  Ty- 
gart  Hotel  given  In  honor  of  fathers,  moth- 
ers, and  wives  of  the  42  members  of  the  order 
who  are  serving  In  the  armed  forces. 

J.  G.  Cam,  president  of  the  Elkins  aerle, 
presided  as  toastmaster  at  the  banquet. 
Other  speakers  Included  Mayor  Clay  B.  'W^et- 
sell  and  Harold  Snell.  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
deputy  worthy  grand  president  of  the  order. 

The  banque,.  was  well  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  the  aerie  and  their  guests. 

Continuing,  Representative  Randolph 
said: 

HINDRANCES 

"By  Irritation  of  individuals  and  hindrance 
with  business  firms  the  necessary  orders  are 
frequently  slowed  down  in  being  put  into 
operation.  There  is  no  reason  for  conflicting 
statements  from  high-ranking  Government 
officials  In  a  time  when  our  citizens  can,  by 
and  large,  be  trusted  to  do  what  is  right. 

"The  very  fact  that  it  is  a  mechanized 
conflict  means  we  will  be  curtailed  drasti- 
cally in  our  normal  economy,  and  yet  that  is 
even  more  reason  why  heads  of  Government 
agencies  should  take  the  rank  and  file  into 
their  confidence,  rather  than  bring  forth  this 
or  that  demand,  without  having  first  clearly 
given  ArTiCricans  the  facts  on  which  ni-eds 
are  based. 

"I  commend  Senator  Btrd.  of  Virginia,  and 
Vandenberg.  of  Michigan,  for  their  efforts  to 
cut  down  the  amount  of  "paper  work'  which 
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Individuals  and  business  firms  are  called  on 
to  file  with  Washington.  In  an  address  last 
May,  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  advo- 
cated the  keeping  to  a  minimum  of  the  re- 
ports which  too  frequently  have  taken  valu- 
able time  from  work  and  production — only  to 
be  pigeonholed  in  some  office." 

WAR'S  progress 

Mr.  Randolph,  In  discussing  the  prog- 
ress of  fl'jhtlng  on  many  battle  fronts,  said 
that  closer  cooperation  between  the  Allied 
Nations  was  Indicated  and  that  airpower  was 
a  great  factor  in  swinging  the  tide  of  victory 
toward  Russia.  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  He  did  not  minimize  the  fine  work 
being  done  by  land  and  sea  forces  but  in- 
sisted that  command  of  the  skies  was  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  weaken  the  enemy. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt."  be  added, 
•that  South  American  countries  are  ready 
to  become  more  active  in  their  opposition  to 
the  Axis.  I  believe  also  that  the  peoples  of 
France,  Holland,  and  other  subjugated  na- 
tions are  causing  much  trouble  and  are  ready 
to  revolt  If  given  arms  with  which  to  fight. 
In  Italy  there  Is  also  a  decided  swing  away 
from  Hitler  and  even  In  Spain  a  move  is  on 
foot  to  give  some  type  of  aid  to  the  Allies. 
Within  Germany  Itself  there  Is  unrest  as  the 
people  back  home  begin  to  feel  the  bitterness 
and  heavy  loss  of  war  which  is  now  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  Heavy  bombings  have 
shattered  morale,  crippled  Industry,  and 
wrecked  transportation." 


Si:pp!ei;M'ntal  CiT.soline  Rations  for  iuror^ 


I-FMARKS 


HON   RAYMOND  S  SPRINGER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEP:  E.-^ENTATIMES 

Friday.  November  27.  1942 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  very  distin- 
guished jurist.  Judge  Harold  J.  Barger, 
of  the  Shelby  Circuit  Court,  of  Indiana. 
one  of  the  very  busy  courts  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, in  which  he  referred  to  gasoline 
rationing  and  the  effect  such  policy  will 
have  upon  the  continuous  sessions  of  the 
courts  at  home. 

Tlie  juries  which  are  called  to  sit  and 
hear  cases  are  called  from  every  part  of 
the  counties,  and  many  of  the  jurors  are 
required  to  travel  as  far  as  18  or  20  miles 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  court.  This 
judge  made  application  to  the  ration 
board  in  his  coimty  for  additional  gaso- 
line for  those  who  would  be  compelled  to 
serve  as  jurors,  but  his  request  was  de- 
nied. The  ration  board  took  their  posi- 
tion from  the  instructions  issued  in  a 
booklet  entitled,  "Gasoline  Rationing 
Guide  No.  1,"  on  page  17  thereof,  which 
gives  Ration  Order  No.  5C,  which,  among 
other  things,  applies  to  jurors,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

Preference  mileage  is  not  allowable  to 
members  of  a  petit  or  grand  Jury,  since 
they  are  not  Government  representatives  or 
agents. 

This  very  eminent  judge  finds  that 
those  citizen>  w;:'  ;'i'    laawn  for  jury 

service  ujii  :..■  \.::..iijit  iu  ^ecure  enough 
gascli:.''  \\ .' ::  V,  :..i  :!  to  drive  tci  aiiJ  frcan 
coui-t   in   tiieir  daily   service   ui'  ii   i':--' 


jury.    If  this  very  stringent  regulation 
is  not  liberalized,  and  if  the  rationing 
boards  refuse  to  grant  additional  gaso- 
line in  cases  of  those  who  are  called  to 
serve  upon  the  grand  and  petit  juries 
in  our  country,  it  will  result  in  a  very 
serious  impairment  of  our  judicial  sys- 
tem.    In  those  counties  in  the  Central 
and  Midwestern   States,   there   are,   in 
many  cases,  no  other  means  of  trans- 
portation which  one  could  possibly  use,  | 
other  tlian  their  own  private  automo- 
biles.    Many  of  those  called  for  jury 
service  reside  in  the  country  and  far  re- 
moved from  any  highway  upon  which 
busses  are  operated.    There  are  no  rail- 
road facilities  available,  and  the  elec- 
tric railways  have  all  been  abandoned. 
Therefore,  when  jurors  are  summoned  to 
appear  in  court  for  duty,  they  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  gasoline  ratioiiing 
which  will  make  impossible  their  obedi- 
ence to  such  summons.    This  will  create 
a    very    disagreeable    problem    in    our 
courts.    People  who  have  litigation  in 
our  courts  may  ask  for  and  receive  a 
trial  by  jury;  in  cnn:.:ia'i  leases  every  de- 
fendant is  entitled  *  ■  *:.  ;1  by  jury;  if 
the  gasoline  rationing  i-  imt  into  effect, 
and  if  the  construction  is  followed  \  "lich 
was  given  to  this  judge,  by  the  rationing 
board,  as  herein  referred  to.  this  plan 
will  break   down  the  operation   d   our 
courts  and  our  judicial   system   ui  the 
spar.sely  p  pu.ated  sections  of  our  coun- 

It  i.s  my  iupe  liiat  Mi.  Jailers  will 
not  force  upon  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try this  compulsory  rationing  of  ga.so- 
line  at  this  time — and  it  is  further  my 
hope  that  he  Vv  K  ir.a's-  -<  ;i:e  suitable  pro- 
vision for  ex::,  g.i.-oiine  for  grand  and 
petit  jurors,  li.  in  xv.p  end  he  carries  out 
his  announced  policy  rl  f-  rcing  the  gaso- 
line rationins:  upon  our  people  beginning 
on  December  1,  1942. 

We  must  maintain  our  courts  in  this 
coimtry.  No  man  should  attempt  to  en- 
force any  policy  wliich  will  de;sLroy  our 
Jm-y  system  in  any  section  of  our  Nation. 


3,100  miles  per  year,  the  remaining  life 
of  present  tires  is  8  years.  Has  the  Di- 
rector been  advised  that  tliere  will  not  be 
tires  available  for  8  years? 

Without  Midwest  gas  rationing  of  low- 
test  gas,  with  an  enforced  speed  limit  of 
35  miles  per  hour,  most  Middle  West  cars 
will  be  driven  6.000  miles  per  year  and 
present  tires  will  have  remaining  on  them 
4  years.  Has  somebody  advised  the 
director  that  prospective  production  of 
rubber  will  aot  give  A  card  holders  m9re 
tires  before  4  long  years? 

Or  is  the  plan  that  2  years  hence  A 
card  holders  shall  transfer  their  automo- 
biles to  holders  of  B  and  C  cards  for  lack 
of  tires?  If  there  is  a  prospective  short- 
age of  tires  for  holders  of  B  and  C  cards 
2  years  hence,  then  why,  last  August,  did 
Jesse  Jones  stop  the  construction  of  the 
synthetic  rubber  plant  in  northern  Indi- 
ana? Why  will  not  the  Director  contract 
with  the  Minneapolis  firm  for  additional 
rubber  produced  out  of  grain,  by  the  same 
process  this  firm  is  already  using  suc- 
cessfully'? 

Why  ]>  ;:.«  (3*..  nment  dismantling 
exist;:.  £:  .^;:.-:  ;ir.  !Ubb'~r  pbints  and 
shipp'":':  ■  h' :n  * o  t-<:<  rr.  i.a,intries? 
\\  :y  rir>f>  il>'  i\(]-:"-v\<- .  ,•.:;  "'i  ;  .,  -'.tinue  to 
thw:ir:  :h'--  wi::  of  '?-:*■  l-v  pre^-eniatives  in 
C  -n-r-  ■■-  v,h';  a;:!;:-:-?  a  plenty  of  money 
in  piinty  of  tin,*  •  r^  iiave  plenty  of  syn- 
th'*.,r   ri;bber  !••:    Ar:>-rirar^^ 

Why  n-.-j-i  A:nt-;r.;,  ;r:d' p*':. ■■;!•::■  ,s;'',ce 
1776.  be  forced  to  ::t  .  •  :;.  ri-  r-e^crt  or. 
the  rise  or  fall  '-*■  :;.v:-p  !-:t  ^^n  :-:a"-;'> 
easily  ccrnui-r-d  :::  l:r:::>:  <,  f  v^  *:  f-r  '*')e 
rubber  \^!.i:h  is  necessary  '  kr'ep  this 
Nation  a  ft'  at  nation? 

I.<  r  lr:t(  I  nationalism  that  steals 
A:::t  ri.",.:i  s:  :'r:!in!i  thu-"'  I.-  :*  u;-o  the 
ptj.uical  cr^icaiury  of  i.iw  Qi-ltr:  who 
use  everj'  opportunity,  including  war,  to 
mobilize  more  regiments  of  regimenters? 


WhatV  Wrong  With  This  Picture 
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HON.  JESSIE  SUMNER 

OF  lIXrNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  27.  1942 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  Middle  West  there  is  no  pro- 
spective shortage  of  low-test  gasoline. 
Oil  companies  may  have  to  set  t1:  ^i  this 
gas  to  get  rid  of  it.  Tliere  is.  h.>\v,  ver.  a 
Government  order  giving  most  of  the 
automobile  owner.^  at:  A  card  allowing 
them  4  gallons  of  s.^  ,  ■  •  60  miles  per 
week,  or  3.100  miles  per  annum. 

A  conservat;\-c  c^-timatp  of  the  rotated 
life  of  five  tn  »  -  :-  40,l:0u  iiih"- 

Hold(-i:-  r>f  A  cu.rd'-  di^iv*-  n-'miilh  ^■  000 
miles  annually.  Thr  ;■■:■'■  ;3nl:''-  -::(•■■•  ?"  f-n 
present  tires  is  15  000  i:::l<-  11  •  ft  :t- 
ina.n^cn  the  tivt^  a  piubab.^  2;', 000  n;.,''S. 
If  li;t -e  autc-niubbo  alt  t<„  b-.  ui.'.  i  :*  unly 


When    We    Have    the    War   in    Hand    We 
Can  Discuss  Peace  Problems 
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HON  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

IN  TKE  11. j'.^L  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  November  27,  1942 

Mr.  H0L:.:I:.-  :Av.  speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
CMiD,  I  inr'vdp  the  following  edito';a] 
fron.  i:.;:  '.s":  Lester  (Mass.)  Sur.au;,' 
Telegram  of  November  22,  1942: 

WHEN     WT     HAVE    THE    WAR     IN     HAKD     WE    CAN 
DISCTTSS    PEACE    PEOBLEMS 

There  are  many  reasons  for  postponing 
the  p';  "*:cr:  discussion  of  the  peace  terms 
unt..  .*.  .  •  a  Powers  have  peace  substan- 

tially lu  their  grafip.  The  chief  reason  for 
refraining  from  such  discussion  at  present 
is  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  practical.  No 
one  expects  the  armchair  strategisu  to  win 
the  war.  Their  Ideas  may  be  sound,  on  the 
basis  of  their  superficial  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions. But  the  war  must  be  won  by  the 
combination  of  innumerable  forces,  military 
and  economic.  Outside  observers  car.not  pos- 
sibly measure  the  strength  of  these  forces. 
and  no  one  can  foresee  the  results  that  will 
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follow  when  their  striking  power  is  driven 
home. 

National  self-interest  plays  a  predo  nl- 
r.Mit  part  !n  winning  the  war.  It  w?.8  lot 
uiiia  the  Japanese  demolished  the  myth  t:iat 
America's  ccean  barriers  could  serve  ai.  a 
ccuple  of  Maginot  lines  that  we  wcke  up 
to  the  fact  that  our  national  self -inte  est 
required  us  to  defend  ourselves  by  carrjlng 
the  nght  across  the  seas  to  enemies  'fho 
thought   themselves  already  victorious. 

And.  when  the  peace  terms  Anally  cuter 
the  field  of  practical  discus.-ion,  the  «?lf- 
Interest  of  the  nation3.  and  the  avalli  ble 
sircngth  they  command,  will  go  far  to  de  er- 
mine the  nature  of  the  preliminary  settle- 
ment. Taking  the  British  Commonweilth 
as  one  unit,  there  should  be  four  nations 
at  the  deciding  conference,  England,  Ameri- 
ca. Russia  and  China. 

Armchair  peacemakers  can  tell  us  ex- 
actly what  these  four  powers  ought  to  do, 
when  they  find  themselves  in  a  posittoii  to 
determine  the  destiny  of  the  world.  They 
not  only  can  tell  us;  they  have  told  us,  and 
continue  to  tell  us.  In  bock  after  book,  ani  In 
endless  articles  and  addresses. 

These  theories  of  peace  are  often  co:.:i-r-eci 
and  conflicting.     Yet  many  of  then.  :.- 

products  of  wide  learning  and  loi..;  ex:  »:  - 
ence.  Like  the  armchair  strategists,  son  e  of 
these  amateur  statesmen  have  thorovuhly 
sound  Ideas,  on  the  basis  of  the  knew  c'.i'^ 
we  now  possess.  They  cannot  w.^e  -.^  be 
Ignored.  Some  of  them,  consclou-.;, 
speak  for  potent  gr  ips  ;:;  cur  fre- 
The  popular  discus.-.  .-  :  )  wh;ch  • 
tribute  are  molding  the  opinio  :i  1 
lie  And  the  eventual  peace  may  t 
Influenced,  for  good  or  111,  by  the  :  i  ie  A 
public  opinion. 

But  in  a  time  of  world  upheaval,  lik 
present,  events  often  speak  mor*'  ' 
than  any  human  voice.  The  Japa:.  "<  ija  ieJ 
no  laew  argument  to  the  dreary  cJi.«; 
had  been  carrying  on  here.  They  n.^re  f,  re- 
vealed a  glaring  fact,  to  which  some 
us  had  stubbornly  closed  their  eyes 
may  not  bring  us  such  another  ? 
revelation  of  the  forces  at  work  in  •;.''  i  rid. 
But  the  war  Is  bound  to  have  ^  \  :  '.  :,ind 
effect  upon  public  opinion. 

At  the  moment,  tt  i.=i  having  a  high'v  ir.- 
Tigcratmg  effect.  P  :  .  ir  dlscussioi.  '.  x 
second  front  did  no  h<»rm.  becaus*-  'h'^  jr..  e 
was  under  way  which  was  going  t 
Hitler's  prcgra.ni  i:..l  compel  him  to  sh.t:  h.s 
forces  to  meet  a  :;.r...st  he  had  not  for(  seen 
The  appeal  for  Allied  action  was  quite  Icjglcal, 
on  the  basis  of  available  information 
Yet,  logical  or  not.  this  popular  ag 
In  England  and  America,  could  have  t  iu.,ed 
distrust    and    dissension    among    the   tnited 
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Nations,  If  preparations  had  not  b^-  :. 

way    for    doing    substantially    w:.  .- 

opinion  demanded.     With  this  rather 

Ing   lesson    betore   us,   we   can    all    rectenlze 

the  wisdom  of  refraining  from  crlt; 

our   neighbors,   when   this   contribu' 

to  the  spirit  of  disunity  among  the  United 

peoples. 

Americans    had    no    use    for    the    Riisslan 
system.    They  have  no  use  for  it  :     'v     M. 
of  them  had  their  dislike  kindled  .:  '. 
Ing   hostility   by    an    active    publicr;. 
paign.     Events  on  the  eastern  front.  Jur;:- 
the  last  2  years,  have  silenced  thu  agitation 
Freedom  for  India   :r.   k- s  a  strong  app?al  to 
many    thoughtful    p  e   ,  :  ^    in    this    country 
Indi.i.  like  Russia,  is  suU  a  subject 
discussion,    since    that    is    the    only    wt 
produce   an   Infcrr.^;    :   iblic   opinlcr.       B 
India  cannot  property  ix>  made  an  obs.i 
our  loyal  cooperation  In  a  conflict  in  p.h  ch 
the   British    had    long    prec  >ded 
which    they   are   givii  c    '^^     :.u. 
their  strength 

If  these  and  other  cr>u^'«  ''t  : 
f'    -      e   cannot   be   allowed    to    \ 
0.*.  u;',   task  of  unified  military 
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even  mere  unwise  to  bring  up  for  definite 
settlement  issues  that  are  still  remote,  and 
questions  that  can  be  dealt  with  only  In  the 
light  of  conditions  which  the  war  has  not 
yet  produced. 

The  statement  of  broad  principles,  which 
we  have  had  already  from  Mr.  Churchill  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  serve  as  a  general  guide  for 
the  millions  of  people  through  whose  per- 
sonal sacrifice  th.s  war  must  be  won.  Many 
cf  these  devout  and  heroic  people  find  in- 
spiration in  the  thought  that  their  love  of 
coimtry  serves  also  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
the  victims  of  cppression  in  Europe.  Lin- 
coln's Emancipation  Proclamation  was  a 
practical  war  measure.  But  It  served,  in  the 
North,  to  Inspire  many  people  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  not  only  fighting 
for  the  Union,  tut  were  fighting  for  human 
freedom . 

Northern  armies  could  free  the  slaves;  but 

they   could   not   settle   the   race    issue,   and 

It  Is  still  with  U3.    Allied  armies  can  liberate 

Europe,  and  cru-sh  the  Imperial  ambitions  of 

Tokyo.     They   can   police   the   Axis   nations. 

when  these  have  been  disarmed.     But  they 

cannot  revive  a  bankrupt  industrial  system. 

or  restore  the  wrecked  life  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Patience   and   wisdom    and    time   will   be 

needed  for  the  work  of  recovery  in  all  the 

devastated  lands.     Lf  territorial  conflicts  are 

3'.    :  ied   at   the   peace   table,   economic   con- 

:'..  :.-  A  the  most  vital  sort  would  appear  to 

l>-'    inevitable.      The    very    premise    of   free- 

•1   m    to  people  who  have  never  possessed  It, 

::.  iv  prove  to  be,  not  a  solution,  but  a  prob- 

>'n:  m  Itself, 

T  .ere  is  inspiration,  for  many  among  us, 
;:.  •  ;.e  apocalyptic  vision  of  a  new  world  order. 
W>  .:i  America  should  be  able  to  understand 
the  appeal  of  that  vision.  For  generations, 
our  ancestors  came  here  under  that  inspira- 
tion, but  they  had  to  translate  It  into  terms 
of  the  most  practical  self-interest,  before 
three  centuries  of  effort  and  enterprise  could 
I  give  us  the  country  we  are  defending  today. 
I  Time  moves  faster  now.  It  may  not  take 
300  years  to  transform  the  masses  of  the 
I  world's  impoverished  people  Into  some  like- 
ness to  the  countries  that  have  preceded 
them  on  the  road  of  economic  progress.  Yet, 
whatever  the  p?ace  may  promise  those  people. 
It  can  hardly  f:lve  them,  at  the  outset,  more 
than  the  freedom  from  foreign  exploitation, 
and  the  right  to  work  out  their  own  destiny 
In  accordance  with  their  own  Ideals. 

So  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  promising 
suggestion  tha':  has  emerged  from  the  flood  of 
current  talk  at  out  peace  terms  Is  the  proposal 
that  the  victorious  nations  should  refrain 
from  attempting  any  Immediate  and  flnal 
settlement  of  the  endless  problems  that  will 
press  upon  th?m  when  the  war  effort  ends. 
The  unity  of  purpose  that  is  needed  to  win 
this  conflict  requires  the  surrender  of  private 
and  national  interests.  The  same  unity  will 
be  needed,  for  years  to  come,  in  guiding  the 
world  out  of  chaos.  No  rigid  formula  of  peace 
can  possibly  give  promise  of  enduring  value. 
Peace,  when  the  time  comes,  will  be  a  long  and 
difficult  process!. 

One  fundamental  condition  should  be  rec- 
o^lzed  as  a  g-uide  to  our  thinking,  in  any 
approach  to  tMs  question.  Like  every  other 
nation,  we  are  fighting  primarily  for  cur  own 
preservation.  This  calls  for  collective  action. 
We  cannot  win  this  wai-  alone.  And  the  same 
necessity  applies  to  the  ultimate  post-war 
world.  We  must  see  to  It  that  the  political 
and  the  economic  arrangements  to  be  under- 
•••<■;     tre   =uch  as  will  protect  our  national 


This  calls  f(3r  continued  cooperation  with 
•he  otner  powers.  And  It  will  place  upon 
.■\n  erica  a  measure  of  responsibility  for  maln- 
•.:::..ng  order  in  regions  where  force  will  be 
:.•  •  ded  to  pres<-'rve  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
I  settlements.  We  evaded  this  obligation  in 
1919.    We  cannot  safely  evade  It  this  time. 
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;N.  RuY  0.  U 00 D RUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  27,  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  again,  as  in  the  past,  there  has 
arisen  the  fundamental  question  of  lack 
of  coordination  between  governmental 
departments.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance this  lack  of  coordination  threat- 
ens to  interfere  in  a  most  vital  war 
activity— shipbuilding. 

In  the  present  instance  the  conflict 
of  policy  is  so  marked  as  to  be  gravely 
disquieting  to  everyone. 

The  War   Labor  Beard   ordered   the 
Montgomery  Ward   &  Co..   engaged   :n 
mechandising,  to  sign  a  closed-shop,  or 
so-called  union  maintenance   contract, 
with  a  labor  union.     The  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.   refused  to  do  this  unless 
ordered  by  the  President  to  do  so,  or 
compelled  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  enter 
into  such  contract.     The  President  is- 
sued such  order.    In  the  very  same  week, 
almost  on  the  very  same  day,  the  Presi- 
dent ordered  the  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  to  enter  into  such  a  closed-shop  con- 
tract, the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
cited  three  important   shipyards  op<'r- 
ated  by  the  Kaiser  Co..  two  in  Oregon  and 
one  in  Vancouver,  Wash.,  to  abrog.ite 
a  closed-shop  contract  which  the  Kaiser 
Co.  had  entered  into  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,     I  am  informed  by 
a  high  official  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  that  this 
contract  was  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
contract  existing  between  the  American 
Federation   of   Labor   and   every   other 
shipyard   in   the   United   States  except 
two  small  ones. 

Here  we  have  the  remarkable  and  dan- 
gerous situation  of  such  a  lack  of  coordi- 
nation, such  a  contradiction  of  policy, 
and  such  a  conflict  of  authority,  between 
an  independent  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment— the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board —  and  a  war  agency — the  War  La- 
bor Board— and  the  President  of  .he 
United  States,  as  to  make  it  impcss  ble 
for  shipbuilders  and  other  industries  to 
be  able  to  carry  out  with  any  degret  of 
assurance  contracts  for  war  production. 
Not  only  does  such  conflict  of  policy  {rive 
rise  to  confusion,  but  it  can  very  easily 
result  in  stopping  work  in  at  least  three 
shipyards,  and  might  very  easily  result 
in  a  complete  upset  of  all  the  contrjicts 
between  the  shipbuilders  and  the  labor 
unions  n  every  shipyard  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  not  to  mention  the  lact 
that  the  three  shipyards  immediately  in- 
volved are  in  the  top  rank  of  the  most 
efficient  yards  in  the  country. 

It  would  appear  from  every  standp^iint 
of  logic  and  common  sense  that  if  a 
closed-shop  contract  is  right  in  principle 
in  the  Montgomery  Ward  ii  Co.  casn.  it 
must  be  right  in  principle  in  the  ship- 
yards and  in  every  other  industry.  If  the 
closed-shop  principle  is  not  right  in  one 
shipbuilding  yard,  it  would  appear  to  be 
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wrong  In  all  ih*:'  oiliW  shipbuild.r.R  yuicis 
and  vice  versa.  If  the  closed-shop  con- 
tract Is  inadvisable  in  industry  then  we 
have  some  difBcult  readjustments  to 
make.  It  would  appear  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent, acting  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  armed  forces  and  the  supr^  n^c  head 
of  the  Nation,  can  legally  :-'■'■  such  an 
order  as  he  did  to  the  Monigoinery  Ward 
&  Co..  he  can,  by  the  same  power  and 
authority,  issue  orders  abrogating  con- 
tracts between  industry  and  labor  when- 
ever he  chooses  to  do  so.  Since  he  could 
not  constitutionally  do  this  as  President, 
he  must  claim  the  power  to  do  so  as 
Commander  .p.  C  u*  f  of  the  armed  forces 
and  that,  in  pla.n  t- rni,^,  speils  military 
dictatorship 

The  question  of  an  encroaching  mili- 
tary dictaior'-ii;p  is  a  prave  one.  The 
question  cl  Ci-iilhruiv-'z  t*;  .>  r?.  m)  con- 
fusing as  to  interfere  \v:ti;  iir.ci  p(;':;up.'- 
to  paralyze  war  ynHluviK^n.  fspt-ctio' 
sliipbuilding.  is  a  va.-f'iV  ^ra-.  *  r  que:-i.on, 
W.'  can  tolerate  no  .nterfercnce  ::i  war 
proauclion.  T!:e  men  on  tie  t-.^J'-ting 
fronts  must  liuve  il'.e  nuu-iiines  aiui  mu- 
nitions of  war  regar. ;!'•■-  (t  f.erylhmg 
else.  That  means  we  iiu.st  .utve  ships 
to  cari-y  those  munitions  to  them — re- 
gardles.s  r  f  --■■>  vy  laii'^  else,  li  tiie  Presi- 
dent doe,-  riot  or  (  annot  achieve  a  .sound, 
workable  coordination  o:  poi  ey  as  be- 
tween the  various  governrneiita;  vsar 
Wencies  completely  controlled  by  )  .m, 
and  the  independerv  agencies  which  he 
claims  to  control,  then  Congress  w:!!  have 
to  move  to  do  so. 

Nothing  can  be  t)ermitted  to  iuU'iU.ve 
with  the  Q'r.eke,  t  tvv-^^jble  uauxiug  of 
this  w^ar  b}  tt.e  U:;:;- d  States  and  our 
Allies. 


Cold   -Our  Secret  Weapon 


FXTENSION  OF   RFM.\RIv.S 
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HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 


IN   THE  HOl>F  i'¥  hEPR  E-KNT-^T  IVES 

Tuesday.  November  24,  1942 

Mr.  r.*.?F:  of  Sou':;  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  gold  .speaks  an  international 
language  and  never  needs  an  interpreter. 
A  lot  of  people  forget  that.    Simple  in- 

cidpr.*<  r'Mp.ip.d  us.  Here  is  how,  as  re- 
ported iiy  an  article  in  the  current 
United  Statf--  New-  uiirie-  t-  >■  ^o^ading 
entitled,  "Aniero  a'>  Sum'  W.i.'  Our 
Gold  as  a  Weapon   : 

AMERICA'S  SECRET  WAR:  OUR  GOLD  AS  A  WEAPON — 
USE   OF  DOLLARS   OV   ALLIED  EHO  VT*'   !  N'    ^r^•^^ 
CHINA.   AITO  THF   PACIFIC — CONTR'. -T    M  :W:f-. 
BUTINC  WITH  »'f  •:    M     X  !  V  A  .Mj    '.>.:.-:  .^ORL  MO  N  •• 
OF   FAKE   CUHr.F.N     Y 

An,fr!can  dollars — gold  and  currency — are 
fighting  today  beside  American  troops 
throughout  the  world.  A  potent  secret 
weapon  whose  Importance  can  hardly  be 
overestimated,  the  dollar  is  helping  win  the 
war  on  all  fronts. 

Hitler's  marks  mean  little  more  than  waste 
paper  to  the  world  at  large.  The  French 
franc,  the  lira,  the  yen.  the  currency  of  Axis- 
occupied  countries  are  backed  only  by  Axis 
arms  and  hope*.  The  Amerr:»n  dollar,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  backed  by  four-fifths  of 


the  world's  gold  now  held  by  the  United 
Strttes;  also  by  the  entire  resources  of  Amer- 
ica plus  American  arms. 

The  dollar  is  in  eager  demand  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  a  weapon  Hitler  and 
"Tojo  cannot  conamand  because  they  haven't 
got  it.  And  It  is  being  used  with  teUing  effect 
wherever  the  American  flag  is  sent.  Much  of 
its  use  Is  secret  and  Its  use  cannct  be  dis- 
closed till  the  war  ends.  Here  and  there,  as 
in  North  Africa,  it  is  being  used  openly. 

In  Algeria,  American  gold  went  in  with  the 
troops.  So  did  a  special  issue  of  American 
currency.  Openly,  Arab  tribesmen  are  paid 
$5  In  gold  for  each  lost  American  flyer  brought 
back  to  an  Allied  base  from  the  desert;  $10 
when  the  parachute  comes  back  as  well. 
Stcretly.  American  money  is  being  used  in 
ways  known  only  to  the  high  command. 

In  the  total  warfare  now  waged  against 
the  Axis,  gold  Is  a  fair  weapon.  It  speaks  a 
language  understood  by  honest  men  and 
rogues  alike,  by  friend  and  foe. 

Americans  took  a  plentiful  supply  to  Al- 
^■r:,„  lo  Gen.  Mark  v;  Ctrl:  carried 
J>:8,ou0  wbea  he  led  a  land.ng  expedition  on 
the  coast.  The  ^  a  was  rough  and  his  boat 
capsized;  the  gold,  weighing  about  43  pounds, 
sank.  That  didn't  matter.  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Morgenthau  said  later  at  Washington, 
he  considered  the  money  "a  good  invest- 
ment." 

To  the  Philippines,  before  Japan  triumphed 
there,  American  money  was  flown  by  plane,  in 
bales  of  $250,000  to  a  plane.  One  such  car- 
rier met  with  an  accident  over  Airica  and 
American  d  ...nr=  ^xf"-c  scattered  all  over  the 
landscape,  .-^n.r  ::.  ncy  that  other  planes 
got  through  paid  smugglers  to  get  food  and 
supplies  to  Gen.  Dr!;r!p..<:  MacArthur's  men  in 
Eataan.  Later  the  J  ,;  :  <>e  managed  to  stop 
the  smuggling. 

In  China.  American  dollars  wr-e  buying 
safe  conduct  for  supplies  to  the  Chinese 
armies  long  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Corrupt, 
greedy,  and  out  to  make  their  personal  for- 
tunes, Japanese  generals  guaranteed  transport 
through  their  lines  of  supplies  Intended  for 
their  enemies.  'What  the  situation  Is  there 
today  is  not  dlPr!"scd:  It  may  have  changed, 
although  Japan^M  sm  :.erals  still  are  Japanese 
generals  and  debars  still  are  dollars. 

In  Spain,  American  dollars  were  spent  for 
art  objects,  giving  hard-pres-sed  Span-.-rri?  n 
break  and  helping  create  good  will  for  Ana:  r- 
Ica  In  Australia,  dollars  have  l  r  -  il  *  a  u- 
a  veritable  boom.    In  England    a  .i; 
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•r-.ak'.c  g:  American 
■:icd  forces  of  the 
s  brought  a  change 
bv  rainfall  In  the 
of  the  native  popu- 


ca  . 

ii;a  ••( .  .d  nted  prosperity. 
(■('■a  d  and  South  Ain.  r 
lr.( a.d'^  X'r.e  dollar  is  work.i 
to  help  Wlr.   tde  v  a- 

In  North  Africa.  ;dr  >-■;  r.; 
dollars    scattered    by    a 
United  States  v'.r.aidv  ; 
as   great   as    t'ar    iraidt 
desert.     WUtlr.:    naa.de  .    . 

latlon  has  bcra  nvived;  despair  has  been 
succeeded  by  hope;  shopkeepers  are  gay  again. 
The  slipping  French  franc  has  been  stabi- 
lized. Sullenness  has  given  way  to  friendli- 
ness. 

All  of  which  is  In  vivid  contrast  to  Axis 
methods.  German  troops,  rclling  into 
France,  Greece  and  other  conquered  coun- 
tries, broueta  their  printing  presses  along. 
set  them  \-p  :f>d  g-rr-ur^d  on'  bales  of  wortli- 
lesa  "occapat.  r;  niarK^  With  these,  the 
Germans  stripped  f-are^  ai.d  countryside  of 
goods  which  were   f^inpptd  home. 

The  despoiled  uda^:  :a,ts  then  had  neither 
goods  nor  money  ..:  -  .aiuc.  They  dared  not 
refuse  to  sell  the  Germans  what  they  wanted. 

In  north  Africa  a  '^^pecial  issue  of  Ameri- 
can currency  now  .s  .ti  circulation.  It  is 
good  money,  eagerly  sought,  honored  every- 
where— and  that  means  in  Uie  United  Slates 


as  well.  It  is  the  same  in  appearance  as  the 
familiar  currency  in  circulation  at  home,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  two -toned  In  color.  This 
makes  It  readily  distinguishable  from  regular 
American  currency.  maXes  it  difficult  for 
Axis  agents  to  dispose  there  of  American 
currency  looted  from  occupied  ccvuitr.es. 

In  Hawaii,  another  special  issue  circulates. 
It  is  Identical  with  regular  American  cur- 
rency, except  that  Hawaii  Is  stamped  on  its 
face.  Elsewhere,  as  new  battlegrounds  are 
opened,  still  other  special  issues  can  be  pro- 
vided as  needed.  Buried  at  Port  Knox.  Ky., 
and  at  other  points  in  the  United  States 
there  is  more  than  $22,000,000  000  in  gold — 
a  powerful  secret  weapon  which  all  the 
fuehrers,  duces,  and  mikados  lu  the  world 
can't  match. 


Old-Age  PensiiGn  Frogi-aiii 
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HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 
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M:.  a:\GEIL  ^L'  Speaker,  before 
the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  adjourns 
sine  die  there  is  one  important  piece  of 
legislation  that  we  should  call  up  and 
enact.  I  refer  to  the  old-age  pension 
legislation.  There  pre  a  number  of  bills 
pending  before  the  Canrnilttce  on  Ways 
and  ]Mta:;^,  I  v.a,:::  '  >  c:a.a.v  particular 
atit-ntior.  lo  H.  R.  lOoG.  -v^iueh  has  been 
under  consideration  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Se-. '  "•  y-seventh  Congress. 
Heretofore  hearings  were  held  on  legisla- 
tion similar  to  that  embodied  in  this  bill, 
and  the  Senate  has  held  hearings  and 
made  extensive  findings  on  a  companion 
bill  during  this  session.  All  the  informa- 
tion and  data  necessary  for  final  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  is  now  before  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Cr  njrress. 

The  old-age  group  who  will  be  covered 
by  this  legislation,  if  enacted,  constitutes 
a  very  large  portion  of  cur  adult  popula- 
tion. They  are  a  group  of  our  citizens 
who  have,  throughout  the  >  a-  .>  been  the 
ones  upon  whom  our  Nation  ho^  depended 
to  uphold  its  ideals,  preserve  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  and  rear  and  edu:;  *  e  the 
present  generation  upcai  wa, -..:;;  v-l  are 
depending  to  preserve  our  country  in  th^ 
great  conflict  in  wlach  we  are  now  en- 
gaged. They  iia-.t  i  cached  that  age  of 
life  in  which  their  services  not  only  are  no 
longer  needed  in  carr.\ing  forward  the 
activities  of  our  country,  but  they  find 
themselves  ostracized  and  without  hope 
of  emplosTnent  in  any  remunerative  posi- 
tion. Even  in  wartimes,  when  man- 
power is  at  a  premium,  they  are  not  being 
called  t^i  .service. 

This  b...,  if  ei^af'd  wpL  u.h  amend- 
ments as  may  be  ;.  lac;  i.ecessary  to  per- 
fect its  provisiuns,  wtil  afford  a  sufficient 
income  for  these  elder  citizens  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  decency  and  health. 
It  will  be  a  uniform  law,  national  in  scope, 
covering  in  its  embrace  all  of  our  citizens 
who  attain  the  age  specified  in  the  bill. 
Furthermore,  it  will  be  maintained  by  a 
tax  to  which  all  will  contribute,  providing 
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R  fund  in  x^hich  all  will  share  who  reach 
the  required  age  and  find  themscl/es  in 
need. 

There  is  over  a  month  yet  rem  lining 
of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress.     Prac- 
tically all  of  the  major  legislation  requir- 
ing attention  has  now  been  considered. 
Ihcre  is  no  vital  war  legislation  pending. 
The  Congress  is  more  or  less  m  irking 
time;  many  of  the  Members  ha"    c  ne 
home.    We  have  experienced  li.     ;;.;'.;- 
cully  recently  of  secui'ing  a  quorum  on 
several  occasions.    I  urge  and  apiieal  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  this  critics  1  hour 
of  cur  Nation's  existenc?  that  thcs  ?  of  us 
who  have  been  granted  the  responsible 
position  of  serving  our  Nation  in  this 
great  legislative  body  rise  to  the  oc:asion. 
fulfill  cur  full  duty,  meet  in  these  :losing 
sessions  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Coigress, 
and  take  up  for  consideration  H.  II.  1036. 
In  doing  so  let  us  grant  sufficient  t  me  for 
debate  so  that  all  who  desire  tc  speak 
may  be  heard,  to  the  end  that  any  im- 
perfections in  the  bill  may  be  eliminated, 
any  necessary  amendments  be  made,  of 
which  there  are  some  which  th"  prnpo- 
nents  of  the  bill  desire  to  mak       v,  ;>n 
the  bill  shall  have  been  perfectcc   let  U3 
adopt  it  and  say  to  the  old  people  of  our 
Nation  that  we  are  not  willing,  in  this 
hour  of  our  Nation's  trial,  to  forge  .  them. 
thr.t  we  are  not  unmindful  of  tlie  great 
service  they  have  rendered  to  our  Nation 
in  the  past  in  protecting  it  and  who  now 
find    themselves    dependent    up  )n    the 
younger  generations  for  like  tre  itment. 
Let  us  enact  this  legislation  b*    ne  we 
adjourn. 

The  petition  to  bring  this  biii  on  the 
floor  is  now  pending  on  the  Clerk 's  desk. 
I  understand  there  are  194  signatures  on 
it.  and  therefore  only  a  few  regaining 
names  are  necessary  to  make  up  the  re- 
quired 218.  I  urge  :•;  ::  :  :  :ry  col- 
leagues, who  have  not  -..:•  1  ii  peti- 
tion and  who  want  to  !■  ;i  :.:  u  creat 
service  to  our  Nation  and  to  cur  !  ;-  o- 
pie,  to  sign  this  petition  wither.  .:  ay, 
that  the  bill  may  be  brought  u;.  :j  .  :;aal 
consideration. 
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Speaker,  one  of  the  best  stat-:!.-  -. 
case  for  Congress  as  the  P'  ; 
in  government  has  been  ttxaov  d 
Merryman,  the  president  of  the  I 
Association  of  Master  Plumbers, 
permission  granted  by  the  House 
his  statement  in  the  Record: 

IN    BETENSE    OF    THE    CONGRESS    (   F     T 
ST.ATES 

(T.      :      ,'      M'Tryman.    president. 
.Vsjc;u-.:ca    of    Master    Ptumtx 
We   hear   rr.u^t   criticism   of   the 
these  daj-s.     Po££ibly  the  Congress 
defense.     Yet.  to  those  of  us  who 
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the  prlr.clplej.  of  the  Constitution,  this  crit- 
icism ha.s  an  ominous  sound.  These  who 
criticize  the  Congress  have  a  right  to  be 
heard.  Equally,  those  who  will  defend  the 
Congress  have  a  right  to  be  heard. 

The  criticisms  we  hear  and  read  are 
strangely  familiar.  Years  ago  we  read  all 
the  present  arguments  against  legislative 
bodies  and  for  increasing  Executive  power  in 
government.  The  author  was  an  unknown 
man  who  colored  post  cards  for  a  living.  His 
name  was  Adall  Hitler.  The  Reichstag  against 
which  he  on:e  inveighed  is  a  mere  sounding 
board  for  the  Fuehrer's  voice  today.  The 
obscure  mar  who  wrote  and  argued  for  In- 
creased executive  power  Is  now  the  executive 
himself— and  half  the  world  Is  in  flames  and 
ashes  because  those  who  heard  him  believed 
and.  believing,  acted. 

There  aren't  many  free  legislative  bodies 
left  in  the  world.  We  should  hamper,  harass, 
and  cry  out  against  ours  only  after  we  have 
weighed  the  cost.  The  delegates  to  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  in  1787  weighed  the  cost  of 
decreasing  the  powers  of  the  Congress  and 
increasing  the  powers  of  the  Executive.  Their 
decisions  are  embodied  In  the  Constitution. 
Their  decisions  were  ratified  by  all  of  the 
States. 

There  were  those  In  that  Federal  Conven- 
tion who  argued  eloquently  for  a  strong  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  proposed  government. 
Reading  those  arguments,  155  years  later,  one 
wonders  if  some  of  the  editorial  writers  of 
today  aren't  borrowing  their  inspiration  from 
the  journal  kept  by  James  Madison,  a  delegate 
to  that  Convention.  And  we,  living  155  years 
after  that  memorable  Convention,  can  thank 
God  that  the  arguments  for  a  strong  execu- 
tive branch  were  voted  down  by  those  whose 
prescience  anticipated  things  to  come,  even 
in  a  rapidly  evolving  country  such  as  ours. 
We  have  our  Congress  today  because  men 
then  anticipated  what  is  before  us  now. 

One  of  the  prevalent  arguments  against  the 
Congress  is  based  on  the  fallacy  that  because 
critics  are  able  to  discern  an  Idiotic  Congress- 
man now  and  then,  the  whole  Congress  Is, 
therefore.  Idiotic  and  Its  powers  should  be 
taken  away.  M:-ybe  the  constituents  who 
elected  the  Idiotic  Congressman  like  him. 
They  can  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  his  antics 
tire.  How  different  is  the  case  of  an  Idiotic 
appointee.  Tliere  Is  no  recall  for  him.  He 
stays  on  and  on  until  he  dies,  or  until  the 
man  who  brought  him  in  throws  him  out. 
We  hear  much  these  days  of  Members  of 
Congress  who  persist  in  representing  the  geo- 
graphical or  economic  Interests  of  those  who 
elected  them.  Why.  that's  Just  what  they 
are  elected  to  do.  if  there  are  more  farmers 
than  plumbers  It  Is  not  strange  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  are  more  Interested 
In  the  plight  of  farmers  than  they  are  In 
the  woes  of  plumbers.  Senators  from  the 
West  are  more  Interested  in  the  West,  and 
Its  problems,  than  they  are  in  the  troubles 
of  the  East.  What  could  be  more  natural? 
Yet,  hardly  a  day  goes  by  in  which  some 
Senator  l.s  not  lambasted  for  thinking  of 
his  own  Sta-e  before  casting  his  eyes  to  the 
distant  quarters  of  the  globe  to  seek  out  peo- 
ple on  whom  benefits  can  be  bestowed. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  Stat?s  never 
did  anything  special  for  plumbers  that  we 
know  of.  so  we  speak  In  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress not  as  a  reward  for  favors  received  or 
for  favors  anticipated.  We  speak  in  de- 
fense of  the  Congress  because  we  believe 
our  liberties,  our  property,  and  our  con- 
tinuing existence  are  safe  in  its  hands. 
We're  not  so  sure  about  leaving  our  future 
in  the  hand.s  of  someone  appointed  by  some- 
one we  never  hear  of. 

The  critics  of  the  Congress  have  a  right 
to  be  heard.  That  right  to  criticize  wr.s 
granted  them  in  perpetuity  by  the  very  people 
who  created  the  Congress.  That's  America 
for  you. 


H--  the  Rrtbb.t  S'  ppfd  t'-e  BuKTlfs"- 
I.;e  Recent  Suiv.-y  ot  !;aliona!  \iso- 
ciation  of  Mdr...:a;'ure.A  So  IrX  cates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARI^ 

OF 

HON   KARL  E.  MUNDT 

Oi'  SOL'Til  D.\KOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Novonber  27,  1942 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  -I  in- 
clude with  these  remarks  an  article  by 
Prank  C.  Waldrop,  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald,  which  appeared  in 
the  Times-Herald  for  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 25.  A  reading  of  this  article 
gives  a  gratifying  Indication  that  private 
business  in  America,  at  long  last,  is  be- 
ginning to  face  the  storm  and  is  about  to 
discontinue  running  from  the  tempest  in 
the  manner  which  so  many  of  its  expo- 
nents and  operators  have  manifested  the 
past  several  years. 

Despite  its  apparent  unwillingness  or 
inability  to  fight  for  its  own  rights,  pri- 
vate business  in  this  country  has  amply 
demonstrated  its  vast  productive  capac- 
ity in  this  war  emergency.  It  has  proved 
that  private  ownership,  properly  di- 
rected, can  excel  by  tremendous  margins 
the  production  records  of  state  social- 
ism. If  its  leaders  were  as  apt  and  as 
alert  in  the  field  of  politics  as  they  are 
in  the  field  of  production,  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  free  economic  system  would 
be  far  more  assured  than  it  is  today. 

It  is  a  bit  difficult.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  shed 
too  many  crocodile  tears  over  the  plight 
of  many  large  private  business  enter- 
prises which  have  felt  the  invasion  of 
politicians  and  political  control  under  the 
banner  of  New  Dealism  because  so  many 
of  them  have  failed  to  wage  a  courageous 
or  consistent  fight  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  free-enterprise  system.  Even  many 
dollar-a-year  men.  recruited  from  large 
private  businesses,  soon  take  on  many  of 
the  foibles  and  fancies  of  New  Deal  bu- 
reaucrats once  they  find  themselves  a 
part  of  the  Washington  picture.  Thus  at 
times  they  help  to  feed  the  fires  which 
burn  them. 

Some  large  industries  and  corporations 
have  even  lavished  rich  advertising  funds 
upon  papers  and  magazines  which  con- 
duct campaigns  to  discredit  Congress,  to 
exalt  the  executive  departments,  tc  pro- 
mote big  government,  and  to  perpetuate 
in  power  a  philosophy  which  would  put 
"statism"  ahead  of  private  initiativ?  and 
replace  our  free  economic  system  with  an 
economy  dominated  in  its  entirely  by 
politicians  operating  from  the  central 
seat  of  government.  It  is,  of  course,  un- 
forttmate  that  the  sturdy  individuals  who 
have  dared  to  speak  out  for  the  retention 
of  the  American  system  must  be  penalized 
by  the  manipulations  of  their  less  stal- 
wart brethren  who  chose  to  "go  E,long'' 
because  "going  along"  paid  temporary 
dividends  and  who  in  fact  aid  and  abet 
those  who  are  sapping  at  the  foundations 
of  our  economic  and  political  set-up 
upon  v>hich  the  prosperity  and  progress 
of  tills  Republic  have  been  founded. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIOXAL  PKCORD 


Ht-'.vrv.  r.  Mr  Spc\.krr  thr  tinir  fnr 
ten;pi)r./;nt;  w;'h  :}i(";r;-:s  bf'H'\-:r-e  !n 
tl;"  sii;:"-' n:>-  !:rht  of  tii-  ^:;tt*'  to  take 
(iV'  r  ]'-■  runn;?-.^  very  stii-rr  :n  the  hour 
glass  of  destiny.  A'^'.er.a  will  move 
either  further  tn  ?!ic  ra;l".r.  c::  i-unipletfly 
to  the  left  in  ti.t  ta:;y  luiarc,  Tr.c  Na- 
tional Associaiion  of  Manulaciurcr.:,  and 
other   busines.N    anci   en  mm  or  cial    groups 


have  been  very  Kiiriv 


X  remely  timid 


in  protecting  and  promoting  an  inde- 
pendent Congress,  a  vigorous  two-party 
system,  a  respect  for  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  other  political  and  eco- 
nomic factors  upon  which  their  success 
depends.  Let  u.^  i.tp'  Mi.  Waldrop  is 
correct  when  he  suggf.si^  that  "the  rabbit 
has  slapped  the  bulldog."  Let  us  hope 
this  move  augurs  for  a  future  in  which 
more  valor  and  vitality  will  be  displayed 
by  Americans  everj-where,  who  believe 
in  the  American  system  and  who  desire 
to  protect  its  future  T  tl^nk  Congress 
and  the  country  wi..  h-..,\  M;  Waldrop's 
article  highly  interesting  reading. 

^  WHAT    TO    EXPECT 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

If  ev3r  a  rabbit  slapped  a  bulldog,  the  big 
event  has  just  happened  here.  The  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  which  for  10 
years  has  been  taking  tough  talk  from  the 
Government  with  low  and  humble  manners, 
has  come  out  with  a  study  of  materials  short- 
ages in  the  war  program  that  leaves  very 
little  ground  for  admiration  of  the  adminis- 
tratiouB  performance  in  preparing  for  in- 
dustrial war. 

This  survey  also  suggests  that  we  may  have 
some  very  Interesting  times  in  the  hereafter 
when  policy  has  to  be  made  on  the  demobili- 
zation of  our  industry  after  the  war. 

The  first  pass  the  rabbit  made  at  the  bull- 
dog was  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers' accusation  that  the  Government 
did  not  lay  before  United  States  manufac- 
turers at  the  outset  of  the  war  a  production 
program  that  made  sense. 

"•  •  •  Plans  were  haphazard  and  fre- 
quently improvised  by  the  various  war 
agencies.  Independent  and  often  conflicting 
action  by  the  various  procurement  agencies 
created  material  shortages  through  unbal- 
anced consumption  of  basic  materials.  This 
was  due  to  the  failure  of  all  our  war  agencies 
to  realize  that  a  war  economy  is  funda- 
mentally a  'scarcity'  economy  In  which  there 
Is  never  enough  of  anything  no  matter  how 
large  the  supplies  may  be." 

This  accusation  Is  so  serious  and  drives  so 
directly  at  the  heart  of  the  war  policy  that 
you  may  wonder  who  is  doing  the  talking. 
Are  these  qualified  critics?  And  do  they 
have  the  country's  Interest  at  heart? 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
Is  the  world's  greatest  body  of  authorities  on 
Industry.  They  are  not  only  that,  but  also  the 
greatest  goods  makers  In  history,  and  they  are 
doing  a  Job  for  the  American  people  that  has 
to  be  recognized. 

For  Instance,  the  rate  of  production  of 
goods  in  the  United  States  has  been  stepped 
\ip  so  fast  since  Pearl  Harbor  that  the  volume 
today  is  three  and  one-half  times  that  of 
November  1941 — and  still  skyrocketing. 

Never  has  Industrial  production  of  so  much 
multiplied  so  fast.  That  rate  of  American 
production  Is  the  key  to  Rtissla's  survival,  to 
Eisenhower's  landing  In  North  Africa,  and  to 
Halsey's  victory  In  the  Solomons. 

The  National  Associatic:.  '.  M.uiufacturers 
Is  du  Pont.  Ford.  GeneiiJ  M-icrs.  General 
Electric.  United  States  Steel,  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America — and  the  little  machine  shops. 
A-s  for  their  patriotism — all  their  factories  are 
U.   America.    If  Hitler  or  the  Japs  captured 


Air.iiii,,  L>.G>e  fui;v.  ;:e.;  wruU;  bt;  ihe  greatest 
prizi 

t-.r  10  yi-'Hrs  tl'.o  ir.eir.lK--:^  o:  f:."  National 
Association  of  Maiiulaciurers  have  been 
harassed  and  pursued  by  agents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  they  have  had  few  friends,  for 
the  spectacle  of  a  steel  magnate  before  a  Fed- 
eral judge  or  a  congressional  committee  sel- 
dom strikes  pity  in  the  public  heart.  The 
issues  Involved  are  hard  to  explain,  and  little 
appreciated,  though  of  critical  Importance. 

For  10  years  the  issue  has  been  whether 
the  power  to  make  Industrial  policy  should 
be  wrenched  completely  out  of  tlie  hands  of 
the  men  who  know  what  industrial  opera- 
tions really  are.  and  trusted  to  the  hands  of 
Government  employees. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
took  a  colossal  beating  in  public,  but  it  held 
on  to  its  know-how.  And  when  i.he  Govern- 
ment handed  it  a  plan  of  war  production, 
ragged  and  unbalanced  as  that  plan  was,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  stUl 
was  able  to  throw  out  tanks  and  planes  and 
guns  at  a  volume  rising  so  fast  that  today 
the  problem  is  one  of  warehousing  and  mov- 
ing war  goods,  not  of  making  them. 

Now  it  is  turning  its  knowledge  and  under- 
standing en  the  Government's  handling  of 
production  policy — and  a  pretty  Klght  to  see 
it  Is,  if  you  like  the  spectacle  o'  an  expert 
going  to  work  on  a  not -so-expert  who  has 
been  pushing  him  around. 

Of  the  detailed  account  in  the  bill  of  par- 
ticulars one  is  of  paramount  public  Interest, 
that  dealing  with  the  outlook  on  i-ubber. 

Says  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers: "The  critical  condition  of  our  rub- 
ber supply  could  have  been,  in  large  measure, 
avoided  if  the  Government  had  taken  prompt 
action  when  our  source  of  supply  of  crude 
rubber  was  first  threatened.  •  •  •  The 
plantation  program  designed  for  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  attempts  to  grow  guayule  and 
kok-sagyz  in  this  country  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  It  will  take  7  to  10  years  to  obtain 
any  appreciable  amounts  of  rubber  from  the 
plantation  program.  The  only  way  to  get 
through  the  rubber  crisis  is  to  conserve  pres- 
ent rubber  stocks  and  to  push  the  synthetic 
rubber  program  to  completion." 

Here  we  have  the  men  with  the  know-how 
moving  in  on  the  greatest  of  world  problems 
with  sure  and  definite  minds.  Looks  big  for 
the  futtu'e  of  private  industry  in  this  coun- 
try if  they  don't  lose  their  nerve  when  the 
Government  starts  getting  even  with  them 
for  this  survey. 


Effect    of    Gasoline    Rationing    on    Farm 
Production 


EXTENSION   iF  REMAI.K-- 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  C.4RLS0N 

Of     KAN.-,.^S 

IN  Tiir  HO':e;E  vv  representatives 

F     ;  ::.    \    :,  -.her  27,  1942 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  including  wires  and  letters  re- 

crivf'd  from  thp  chairmen  of  six  United 

S'.it'  >  D'  paiirn*  r,t  cf  Agriculture  County 
W'.-.:  B  aid::  in  my  district.  These  are 
in  I  p:y  io  u  w::.  I  s-nt  them  r^qupsting 
infonr.a: :'in  a^  m  :h.>  I'Ai,'  .■!'  t"-,soline 
rationine  on  fa:m  i^rrciucif-n  There  are 
26  couniii .^  '.::  :r.y  Congrchsicn:.;  district, 
and  I  select  f'c;  6  counties  which  were 
w  id'  'y  d;-!:'ibi,;:ta,  namely.  R^'A'!;::?.  Wa!- 


lace,  E,:iv  < )';aua.  Saline.  aMi  I^-  ;  ub..c. 

You  will  note  from  these  repli'  -  thu 
there  will  be  a  tremendm:-  drrreasr  in 
agriculture  for  the  ensuinc  y-  a:  if  pres- 
ent plans  for  rationing  gasoline  are 
placed  into  effect.  P<  rsonally,  I  do  not 
believe  our  Nation  (\,n  s'^and  a  further 
reduction  in  agriculiurp  and  the  present 
regulations  must  be  changed  and  changed 
immediately. 

Atwood,  Kans.,  November  23,  1942. 
Frank  Carl.son. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C  : 
Retel.  Mileage  and  gas  allotment  insuffi- 
cient in  Rawlins  county  to  carry  cut  farm 
operations  and  marketing  transportation. 
Suggest  local  rationing  board  have  authority 
to  issue  more  If  proven  to  them  that  farmer 
is  in  need. 

James  M.  HtJicsT. 


Minneapolis.  Kans.,  tiovcmher  21,  1942. 
Hon.   Frank   Carlson, 

House  of  Representatives: 
Farmers  doing  very  little  joy  riding.  Vol- 
untarily conserving  tires  and  motor  vehicles. 
Must  have  sufficient  gasoline  to  carry  on 
farming  operations  to  meet  increased  1943 
production  goals.  Certificate?  of  war  neces- 
sity received  indicate  big  reduction  in  gaso- 
line and  mileage.  Rationing  program  all 
right  provided  proper  Judgment  used  by  ap- 
peal board. 

Edward  Antine, 
Ottawa  County  USDA  War  Board. 

November  21,  1942. 
Hon.  Frank  Carlson, 

Congressman,  Sixth  District,  Kansas, 
House  of  Representatives, 

WcshiJigton,  D  C. 
Dear  Mr  Carlson  :  Certificates  of  war  neces- 
sity are  coming  back  to  farmers  in  this  area 
with  reductions  ranging  from  0  up  to  80  per- 
cent. It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  these 
farmers  to  continue  operating  their  farms 
when  they  are  allowed  only  1,000  miles  for 
their  pick-up  durmg  the  next  year.  In  many 
Instances  this  represents  reductions  from 
7,000  to  8.000  miles  from  last  year  and  proba- 
bly more  in  some  cases. 

Farmers  are  not  in  the  habit  of  using  their 
pick-ups  for  pleasure  purposes  and  we  feel 
that  if  war  goals  for  agriculture  are  to  be 
met  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  more  gas 
than  is  normally  tised  during  the  harvest 
period.  We  agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
down  on  tire  use  In  this  country,  but  we 
sincerely  feel  that  only  a  minor  part  of  this 
reduction  should  come  off  farm  trucks. 

Will  you  please  use  your  influence  in  this 
matter,  and  if  nothing  can  be  done  immedi- 
ately make  every  effort  to  obtain  postpone- 
ment of  gasoline  rationing  in  this  area  until 
more  time  has  been  allowed  to  adjust  these 
discrepancies? 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  H.  Stephenson, 
R    Bruce  Johnson, 
Arnold  J.  Englund, 
Saline  County  United  States  Depart^ 
ment    of  Agriculture    Transportfi- 
tion  Rationing  Board. 


Hats.  E>ns  ,  November  21,  1942. 
HotrsE  OF  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Thi  Honorable  Frank  Carlson:  In  regard 
to  yuur  telegram  of  November  19,  1942,  ques- 
tioning as  to  how  mUeage  and  gas  allotment 
V.  .:  rfect  farming  operations  and  marketing 
t:<i:.  ;<  rtatjon  in  our  country,  I  wish  to  ad- 
vise you  that,  under  the  proposed  rationing 
program,  ail  persons  ccucerued  are  facing 
acute  curtailment  of  all  farming  operatioua 
ar.d  other  essential  activities. 
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t-  I  am  -  .<=  chiv.ir.uw.  c:  in 

(  y    Agri.    .  Adjustment    Agt 

am  in  a  pcM^iticn  13  contact  a  great  i; 
of  rarmers  daily     In  the  course  cf  ihu 
information  which  I  have  obtained  fn 
farmers  proves   that  there   is  going  t 
t.emendous  decrease  in  agricultural 
tion  for  the   ensuing  year  due  to 
that  an  adequate  supply  of  gasoline  ai 
ber  apparently  will  not  be  obtainable 
The  farmers  of  cur  county  are  wil 
cooperate  to  their  utmost,  but  it  seemfc 
a  great  number  cf  them  feel  that  it 
make  sense  to  put  the  present  proposed 
ticnihg   program   into  effect,   and    they 
feel   that  this  is  not  a  practical  solu 
this  problem      Thanking  you  very  m 
the  Interest  you  are  showing  in  this  pr^ble 
Yours  very  truly. 

F.  J    Beiort. 
Chairman.  Ellis  County  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Ag<\'icy. 
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BsLixviLiE.  Kans  .  JVorcmber  20.     942. 
lion    Frank  Caklson. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Wa<fhmgton.  D    C 

Dear  Ms  Carlson:  This  i"?  in  answer 
Wire  dated  November  19.  1942.  in  regarc 
mileage  and  gas  allotment  for  trucks 

If  the  operators  are  going  to  be  held 
nllctment  that  they  are  allotted  ou  th 
titicates  it  will  affect  our  operations  to 
extent.    The  curtailment  is  too  severe 
cAUEe  a  hardship  and  a  lack  of  transpdrtat 
facility  as  there  is  a  large  number  of 
tors   that   do   not   have   horses   or   m 
standby  service 

I  feel  that  a  local  county  tward  woiJld 
a  great  deal  in  working  out  this  problpm 
would  be  cf  great  service  as  there 
rrepancies    among    trucks    which    ar 
nbcut  the  same  amount  of  hauling 
of  the  fact  that  too  much  guesswork 
In  filling  out  the  applications  in  the 
nlng. 

There  should  also  be  some  relief  fo 
tor«  that  are  using  their  pick-up   t 
both  hauling  and  passenger  service. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Ed  Chop? 
Chairman.  Republic  County  United  St 
Department  of  Agriculture  War  1 
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Sharon  Sprinc^^ 

NovemtHr  .  vj  .  j42. 
Hon.  Pkank  Carlson. 

United  States  Congress. 

Washington.  D   C 

Dear  Sir:   Th;s  Is  in  answer  to  yqur  tele- 
gram cf  November  19. 

Same  operators  with  trucks  have 
75  percent   on   certificates   cf   war 
This  means  they  will  have   to  red 
faiTTi  production.     Some  farmers  wil 
able  to  operate  at  all. 

In  checking  the  certificates  of  war 
that  have  come  into  Wallace  County 
that    in    two    Instances    the    operatc^s 
allowed  the  entire  amount  that   th 
applicition  for.  while  others,  who  riee 
g.i.<oline  just  as  badly,  have  been 
75  percent.     There  seems  to  be  no  co 
In  the  handling  of  these  reductions 

Otir  suggestion   in   this  matter 
that  if  we  must  have  gaa  rationing 
allccation  cf  the  gasoline  for  f 
placed   in    th?   hands   of   a   Ice 
would   know   the   needs  of   the  larmf: 
that  farm  operators  be  allowed  anv 
they  might  need  for  their  farming 

Due  to  the  tire  shortage,  farmers 
County   have   used    trucks   and   p 
many  cases  where  they  would  have  u. 
cars. 

The  closest  livestock  •  ■ -: 
living  in  the  south  par:  ^;  1; 
miles,  making  the  round  trip  100  m  les.     On 
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the  gasoline  rationed  for  truck  consumption 
farmers  will  not  be  able  to  make  these  trips. 
We  believe  that  the  rationing  of  tires  has 
cut  down  all  unnecessary  driving  by  farmers 
and  feel  that  it  Is  not  essential  to  ration 
gafroline. 

We  would  appreciate  you  using  your  power 
and  influence  to  eliminate  gasoline  rationing. 
Very  truly  yours. 

A    E.  Agnew. 
Chairmati.  Wallace  County 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program. 
W.  A.  Kahle, 
H.  P.  Bates, 
Committee  Members. 


Gas    P 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WlLLl.WiP.  LAMBERT;.ON 

KANSA.- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  27.  1942 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  *  xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  am  pnntine  an  intere.sting  let- 
ter from  a  First  World  War  veteran 
addressed  to  Senator  C.^PPER  and  myself: 

Manhattan.  Kans  .  Ncvember  33,  1942. 
To  Senator  Arthur  Capper. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Representative  W.  P.  Lambertson, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Today  I  received  a  certificate 
of  war  necessity  frcm  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation.  Detroit,  Mich.,  covering  a 
34-ton  pick-up  trucl-  The  less  than  a  gal- 
lon of  ga.soline  allowance  per  day  makes  it 
lock  like  a  nuisance  instead  of  a  necessity. 

This  truck  is  used  7  days  a  week  helping 
farmers  keep  their  machinery  in  operation; 
sometimes  it  goes  out  with  only  the  service- 
man, his  tools,  and  a  few  parts  to  adjust  a 
tractor  or  a  combine;  other  times  it  pulls  a 
2-ton  trailer  loaded  with  broken-down  ma- 
chinery to  be  reconditioned  in  cur  shop  and 
returned  to  the  farmer.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  farmers  depend  on  this  service  of  curs, 
and  we  are  weeks  behind  now  in  cur  work. 
Wagons  for  corn  husking  from  three  counties 
are  now  waiting  at  our  shop  to  be  rebuilt 
wh!l3  we  search  the  country  over  for  material 
to  do  the  Job. 

Every  day's  delay  means  loss  cf  crop  to  the 
farmer  and  food  for  our  armies.  Many  farm- 
ers are  selling  out  and  abandoning  their  farms 
because  their  equipment  and  help  is  inade- 
quate; others  are  replacing  their  work  orders 
now  with  us  to  recondition  their  machinery 
in  time  fur  next  year's  use.  The  gas  allowed 
Us  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Tiausportation 
definitely  forbids  us  to  venture  out  in  the 
country  on  a  single  trip. 

Several  farmers  told  us  today  that  they 
would  not  attempt  to  farm  if  they  could  not 
depend  on  our  repair  service.  The  chairnvan 
of  the  triple  A  also  told  us  today  that  cutting 
off  implement  repair  service  is  gomg  too  far 
in  their  program  of  planned  scarcity. 

All  this  looks  so  foolish,  or  is  It  as  some 
say,  sabotage,  when  my  oil  and  gas  supplier 
says  there  is  no  limit  in  sight  on  their  ability 
to  supply  us?  If  rubber  conservation  is  ac- 
tually the  reason  for  limiting  our  travel  we 
can  definitely  state  that  the  tires  on  hand 
for  the  truck  will  rot  before  they  are  worn 
out  on  the  mileage  allotted  by  the  Office  of 
Defense   Transportation. 

Another  reason  I  asked  for  gasoline  for 
this  truck  (and  trailer)  was  because  of  the 
scrap   iron   we    bring   in   with   it  necessary 


for  war  purposes.  As  Riley  County's  sal- 
vage chairman  for  the  past  7  months  I  have 
driven  several  thousand  miles  organizing 
every  district  in  the  county,  setting  up  scrap 
buyers,  even  buying  myself.  I  have  donated 
more  gasoline  myself  each  month  using  the 
truck  for  salvage  than  the  total  allowance 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  gives  mo 
for  all  work.  Today  I  was  awarded  a  salvage 
bonus  by  the  War  Production  Board  for  col- 
lecting nearly  9.000.000  pounds  of  scrap  iron 
and  rubber.  I  in  turn  gave  the  banner  to 
the  county  commissioners  who  thanked  me 
and  asked  that  I  continue  the  volunteer 
work. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  has 
stopped  salvage  operations  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  now  and  to  add  insult  to  Injury 
I  am  informed  that  a  paid  salvage  "in- 
spector" has  been  appointed  at  a  salary  of 
$300  per  month,  plus  $10  per  day  expenses 
to  visit  us.  to  bolster  up  our  morale.  I  sup- 
pcs2.  and  that  we  volunteer  salvage  chairmen 
are  expected  transportation  for  the  visitors. 

Now,  gentlemen.  I  am  a  veteran  of  the  first 
World  War  and  disabled  partly,  and  I  want 
to  see  this  war  won  without  delay,  but  tying 
up  a  truck  as  busy  as  this  one  has  been  ou 
farm  service  and  salvage  is  certain  to  delay 
the  war  if  not  worse.  I  respectfully  ask  you 
each  to  do  what  you  can.  now. 
Yours  very  truly. 

O.    M.    JORCENSEN. 


Bi'reaucrats — Stop,  Look,      d  1    ten! 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  27,  1942 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  war  can 
be  lost  on  the  home  front.  It  will  be 
lost  there  unless  the  bureaucrats  In 
Washington  get  rid  of  .some  of  their  Hit- 
lerian  complexes  and  learn  to  treat  the 
people  of  this  country  as  adult  American 
citizens.  Everywhere  throughout  our 
country  today  there  are  millions  of  fine, 
upstanding,  intelligent,  patriotic  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  do  everything  they  can  to  help  win 
the  war.  However,  they  want  to  do  it  in 
the  American  way.  They  do  not  want 
to  be  treated  like  children  or  subject  peo- 
ples and  the  war  will  not  be  won  by  so 
treating  them. 

The  viewpoint  of  this  fine,  patriotic 
American  group  is  ably  expressed  in  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Conard  of 
CooUdge.  Kans.  I  have  known  Mr.  Con- 
ard for  a  great  many  years.  He  is  a 
clear-thinking,  public-spirited,  and  pa- 
triotic citizen,  and  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican— one  of  the  kind  who  has  made 
America  the  great  nation  it  is  today. 
This  letter  ought  to  be  required  reading 
for  Washington  planners  and  bureau- 
crats. 

CooLiDCE.  Kans  ,  November  19.  1942. 

Dear  Mr.  Hope:  I  have  Just  returned  from 
another  trip  to  Sjrracuse  to  see  our  rationing 
board  to  try  to  get  a  permit  to  buy  a  little 
gasoline  to  operate  our  car  and  tractor,  also 
a  permit  to  buy  a  little  kerosene  for  our 
Perfection  cook  stove  and  a  little  distillate 
for  our  heater.  Of  all  the  damn  fool  things 
the  Washington  tape-winders  have  thought 
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of  this  Is  one  of  the  worst.  This  was  my 
tenth  trip  to  Syracuse  to  see  the  rationing 
board.  Two  cf  these  trips  were  In  reiponse 
to  a  card  from  the  board  asking  me  to  call 
at  the  office  for  my  certificate.  The  rou.d 
trip  Is  32  miles.  They  tell  us  the  program 
Is  to  conserve  gas  and  rubber.  Beautiful 
survshine!  One  of  my  friends  drove  70  miles 
today  to  register  and  then  got  the  Job  only 
partly  done.  All  of  us  wear  out  our  tires  and 
use  up  our  gas  running  to  the  board  to  make 
out  papers  and  answer  questions  that  are 
prime  evidence  that  the  originator  cannot 
think  or  else  doesn't  give  a  damn.  "Buy  War 
bonds  and  stamps."  Tlie  Washington  tape- 
v.lnders  seem  to  treat  us  as  children  unaole 
to  reason.  My  brother-in-law  ccunted  200 
oil  wells  near  Sylvia.  Kans..  only  5  of  which 
were  pumping.  In  the  Silica  and  Chape  fir  ds 
v;e  estimated  that  about  1  In  10  were 
pumping.  I  ruined  a  tire  and  tube  at  Hllls- 
bcro.  I  went  into  a  tire  shop  but  although 
they  had  plenty  of  tires  and  tuoes,  yet  I 
could  buy  none.  I  tried  at  many  places  but 
the  reFU'.t  always  was  the  same.  Finally  an- 
other tire  went  dov;n.  I  had  no  spare  so  had 
to  sit  In  the  road  until  I  cculd  fir.g  some- 
one who  would  take  my  cripple  to  towTi. 
Then  later  I  flagged  another  car  and  rede 
to  town,  hunted  my  tire,  got  It  fixed  and  had 
another  err  take  me  back  to  my  car.  All 
this  wasted  gas  and  rubber. 

We  know  that  most  of  the  beet-sugar  com- 
pany warehovises  are  full  of  t-ugar.     I  know 
that  so  many  of  our  young  men  have  been 
hired  away  from  us  at  prices  we  cannot  meet 
and  continue  to  operate  that  we  are  greatly 
curtalllni?  our  operations.     I.  mvself,  had  to 
leave  50  tons  of  sugar  beets  rot  in  the  ground 
because  the  workers  couldn't  afford  to  work 
at  the  scale  set  by  the  boys  In  Washington. 
"Buy  War  bonds  and  stamps."     One  of  my 
neighbors  planned  to  feed  some  cattle  this 
winter.     He  went  to  a  dealer  to  buy  a  feed 
grinder.     The    dealer    had    the    grinder    ard 
wanted  to  sell  It  but  had  to  tell  my  neighbor 
he   (my  neighbor)   would  have  to  go  to  see 
Charley  Holdren.  the  chairman  of  the  county 
Agricultural     Adjustment     Agency— and    get 
an   order.     The   American   way   of   life.     My 
nelehbor     said.      "To     hell      with     Charl'>y 
Holdren."     He  bought   no   feed   grindcT.   he 
feeds  no  cattle  and  will  reduce  his  operatiors 
to  fit  his  present  tltuation.     MvUtiply  that 
oiten  enough  and  someone  Is  going  to   go 
hungry.     This   Is   not   an    Isolated   Instance. 
I've   heard  hundreds  of  the  boys  say  that, 
"Since  the  boys  in  Wasl^ing'^cn  know  so  weil 
how  to  run  my  business  I  m  going  to  let  them 
do  It.    I'm  quitting." 

But  I've  yet  to  hear  anyone  say  he  Isn't 
ready  and  willing  to  do  whatever  Is  for  the 
best  Interests  of  our  beloved  coi:ntry.     We 
a"  want  to  do  that.    But  we  do  object  to  our 
servants  In  Wajhlngtcn  telling  us  so  many 
times.   "You   must   and    ycu   cannot"   when 
the   you-musts   and   the   you-cannots   make 
neither  sense   nor  reason.     Buy  War  bonds 
and  stamps.    We  all  do.    Yet  we  know  that  If 
some  head  of  a  bureau  In  Wa<^hington  wants 
his  office  worked  over,  he.  too,  forgets  the 
silly  dollar  sign  even  to  the  extent  of  spending 
as  much  as  $2,000  for  a  rug.    We  also  know 
that  new  tape-winders  are  being  hired  at  the 
rate  of  about  100,000  a  month  and  that  they 
new  are  ready  and  anxious  for  the  red-tape 
planners  to  provide  mere  red  tape  for  them 
to  wind.    Buy  War  bonds  and  stamps.    That 
Is  what  disgusts  us.    We  save  In  every  way  to 
put   the  money  into  the  Treasury  and  the 
boys  in  Washington  plan  in  every  way  to  put 
It  out  of  the  Treasury.    They  are  getting  eo 
far  ahead  cf  us  that  we  cm  see  no  prospect 
of  ever  catching  up  with  them. 

Mr.  Hope,  ycu  no  doubt  realize  by  now  that 
I  could  write  a  book  giving  the  viewpoints  of 
the  fel!ows  on  this  end  of  the  program,  but  I 
will  not — at  least  not  at  this  time. 

We  all  realize  that  we  still  do  have  a  lot  of 
faithful  servants  In  Washington  who  can 
think  and  do.     We  are  looking  to  them  to 


help    rationalize — a    word    with    a    different 
meaning — our  war  program. 

With  kindest  regards  and  very  best  wishes 
to  you. 

J     H     CONARO. 


Gi=iM)i.ne  Ra!,  onii^^ 
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section  of  the  State  among  the  cattle  feeders 
and  the  wheat  farmers,  who  have  no  other 
way  of  transporting  the  crop  to  market.  It 
will  be  serious. 

If  anything  Is  done.  It   must  be  done  at 
once,  before   gasoline  Is  rationed,  not  after, 
to  give  these  farmers  enough  gas  to  carry  on 
until  It  can  be  adjusted  lu  some  way. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  C.  Davis, 
County  Chairman,  Rationing  Board. 
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HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  27.  1942 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing a  wire  from  Mr,  Frank  Motz.  editor 
of  the  Hays  Daily  News,  Hays.  Kans..  and 
a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  C.  Davis,  chairman  of 
the  Ottawa  County  Rationing  Board,  Ot- 
tawa. Kans.,  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
gasoline  rationing.  These  are  specific 
cases  and  must  not  be  considered  lightly. 
I  doubt  If  officials  in  Washington  realize 
the  serious  eSeci  of  the  gasoline  ration- 
ing program  in  the  agricultural  sections. 
If  they  did  they  would  certainly  make  im- 
mediate plans  to  correct  a  condition  that 
Will  seriously  curtail  food  production  for 
cur  Nation.  These  of  us  who  are  oppos- 
ing this  program  so  violently  are  positive 
that  it  win  seriously  cripple  food  pro- 
duction. The  loss  of  farm  labor  was  seri- 
ous, but  now  the  loss  of  transportation 
will  be  even  greater.  The  decision  must 
be  made  by  the  officials  in  Washington 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  corrected  immedi- 
ately. 

Hays,  Kans.,  Norember  25,  1942. 
Congressman  Fhank  Carlson, 
HoiLse  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Here  is  one  way  gas  rationing  affects  Hays: 
Several  hundred  undernourished  children  now 
benefiting  under  the  penny-milk  program  no 
longer  get  milk.  Dairies  announced  all,  de- 
liveries homes  stop  December  1;  they  have 
only  6  gallons  gas  prr  truck  to  operate. 
Dairies  say  critical  milk  shortage  develcpsd  as 
they  cannot  go  to  farms  for  mi;k  and  pro- 
ducers under  rationing  cannot  bring  in  milk. 
Spoilage  and  Increased  use  tires  and  gaso- 
line otherwise  saved  means  additional  m.ilk 
cost  this  city  6,000  approximately  $100  a  day. 

Frank  Motz. 

The  News. 

Minneapolis.  Kans.,  November  24,  1942. 
Hon.  Frank  Carlson. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Carlson:  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  be  appointed  the  county  chairman  for 
the  rationing  boards  for  Ottawa  County, 
Kans..  and  there  are  some  things  that  are 
brought  to  my  attention  that  should  be 
solved,  by  someone,  and  right  now,  not  30 
days  after  gasoline  rationing  goes  Into  effect. 

I  will  only  mention  one.  but  there  are  many. 

One  farmer  feeding  125  head  of  cattle  2 
miles  from  home,  has  been  allowed  17  gallons 
of  gas  for  the  month  of  December  for  his 
truck.  This  amount  will  last  him  about 
3  days. 

He  Informed  me  that  unless  he  could  get 
s^me  relief  at  once,  he  will  ship  his  cows  and 
go  out  of  the  stock  business,  as  it  will  be  Just 
impossible  to  carry  on  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

This  is  no  criticism.  Just  something  we 
are  up  against,  and  U  this  happens  over  this 
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HON.,  HA  MP 'ION  ?^  FULMFR 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX'ES 

Friday,  November  27,  1942 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  days  of  March  1942,  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  one  who  had  rendered 
great  service  to  his  constituents  and  his 
country,  passed  over  the  river  of  death, 
from  whence  no  man  has  ever  been 
known  to  return.  I  refer  to  that  lov- 
able character,  whose  friendship  for  his 
colleagues  was  outstanding,  the  Hon- 
orable Rene  L.  DeRguei^. 

During  the  holidays  of  1941,  he  wired 
me  from  his  home  in  Louisiana: 

Wishing  you  the  utmost  in  health,  hap- 
piness, and  prosperity  during  the  yuletlde 
season.  May  all  the  days  throughout  the 
coming  year  bring  you  full  joy  and  happi- 
ness. 

To  this  I  repUed: 

Hon.  Rene  L.  DeRoitzn, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Ville  Platte,  La. 

My  Dear  DERotnEN :  I  am  In  receipt  of  your 
telegram  and  vant  to  state  that  It  was 
mighty  nice  of  you  to  be  thinking  of  me 
during  the  holidays.  I  appreciate  your  good 
wishes  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am 
wishing  you  the  very  best  of  health  and  many 
more  happy  years. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  you  In  Congress. 
I  am  sure  that  your  people  wJ.l  mLss  the  very 
fine  service  that  you  have  always  rendered 
them.  I  will  also  miss  you  In  connection 
with  trying  to  solve  the  agricultural  prob- 
lems, of  which  we  have  many. 

With  very  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Yours  sincerely, 

H.  P.  FULMER. 

Member  of  Congress. 

On  March  26.  1942,  he  wrote  me  as 
follows : 

Baton  Rouge.  La.,  March  26,  1942. 
Hon.  Hampton  P.  PiiLMKa, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  De.\h  Friend:  I  have  often  thought  of 
you  since  I  retired  from  Congress  (due  to 
heart  trouble).  My  physician  advised  rest 
and  freedom  from  worry.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  in  the  last  12  months  1  have  almost  com- 
pletely recovered. 

I  wish  you  would  advise  the  status  of  a 
resolution  again  extending  the  Sia-percent 
rate  on  Federal  land-bank  loans.  As  I  re- 
member, we  extended  It  twice.  Give  aU  In- 
formation as  weU  as  chance  of  final  passage. 
I  will  appreciate  this  very  mtich. 

With  all  good  wishes  and  personal  regards. 
Your  friend. 

Rene  L.  DsBauu:. 
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Mr.  Speakrr.  this  letter  clearl 
cales  his  continued  deep  interest 
farmers  of  this  country.    It  is  m: 
that  perhaps  this  was  the  last 
wntten  by  Mr.  DeRouen.  in  i 
recall,  the  press  indicated  that 
evening  of  March  26  he  passed 
Great  Beyond. 

He  was  a  man  of  ability,  deepl; 
ested  in  his  people  and  his  country 
even  though,  durins  the  last 
his    service    in    the    Congress, 
physically  unable  to  serve,  he  co 
to  give  the  very  best  that  there 
him.  because  of  his  creat  desire 
service  to  his  people. 

Peace  be  unto  his  ashes,  and  m 
of  us  who  still  remain  and  who 
opportunity  of  serving  our 
this  the  greatest  struggle  ever  in 
tory  of  the  world  fully  realiz'^ 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  : 
with  him  again. 
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M:.    WiiiTE.     Mr.  Speaker, 
the    struggle    this    country    hi 
through  in  dealing  with  silver  at 
as  money  and  ail  the  Ameriia 
have  lost  by  their  costly  exper 
dealing   with   currency   and 
pi^dients  and  money  substitutes, 
are  right  back  to  v.here  we  wcr 
the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Sii 
ch?.se  Act  50  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  informati(|n  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  there  is  ir  serted  a 
current  press  report  giving  statistical 
facts  concerning  the  production  pf  silver 
in  this  country: 

CNITED  STATES  SILVER  OUTPUT  LESS  IN  SfcFXEMBEB 

On  the  refinery  basis,  the  output  of  silver 
In  the  United  States  in  Septembei  was  4, 
561.000  ounces.  This  is  comparable  uith  4,- 
412.000  ounces  In  Augti-st  last  and  5.620.000 
ounces  m  Septeoiber  of  1941.  acccrdmg  to 
the  American  bureau  of  metal  statistics. 

Mr  Speaker,  is  there  irony  in  the  fact 
that  today  wj  are  in  the  same  position 
as  far  as  the  purchase  of  silver  is  con- 
cerned as  we  were  before  ti  .  ••  i".  of 
the  Sherman  S.lver  Act  by  a  -i  •  ;:  ses- 
sion of  Congress  in  1893?  Then  C;  v- 
ernment  was  buying  approx;mu>,';y  tiie 
same  amount  of  domestic  silver  i  is  buy- 
ing today.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Sherm."  Purchase  Act  the  "reasury 
bou;:h.    4  xiO.OOO    ounces    of   si  ver   per 
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that  brought  on  the  prosperity  booms 
and  financial  depressions,  which  created 
the  unstable  financial  conditions  that  are 
responsible  in  large  measure  for  this 
country  going  into  the  war  $63,000,000,- 
000  in  debt,  and  now  after  50  years'  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  money  expedi- 
ents since  the  repeal  cf  the  Sherman 
Suver  Purchasing  Act  we  are  right  back 
where  we  started  in  the  program  of  buy- 
irg  and  using  silver  as  money.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  made  a  few  minor  changes 
in  its  plan  of  operations  in  buying  silver 
that  makes  a  vast  difference  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people. 

The  Sherman  Act  of  50  years  ago  pro- 
vided that —  j 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby 
directed  to  purchase  frcra  time  to  time 
silver  bullion  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
4.500.000  ounces,  or  so  much  thereof,  as  may 
b  offered  each  month  at  the  market  price 
thereof,  not  exceeding  $1  for  37125  grains 
of  pure  silver  and  to  issue  in  payment  of 
such  purchase  of  such  silver  bullion  Treas- 
ury notes  of  the  United  States  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
such  form  and  in  such  denominations  not 
less  than  $1  nor  more  than  $1,000  as  he  may 
prescribe  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  2  That  the  Treasury  notes  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  redeemable  on  demand  in  coin  at 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  •  •  • 
(p.  61,  pt.  3,  vol.  25.  Congressional  Record). 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the  provision  of 
the  law  to  bu:  silver  with  Treasury  notes 
redeemable  in  coin  on  demand  instead 
of  a  provision  to  buy  silver  with  silver 
certificates  redeemable  in  silver  dollars, 
as  we  do  now,  v.as  placed  in  the  act 
purposely  or  otherwise,  we  are  unable  to 
determine.  But  v.e  do  know  that  this 
provision  of  the  law  v.-as  quickly  seized 
upon  by  the  financiers  of  that  day  to  em- 
barrass the  United  States  Treasury  and 
discredit  silver.  These  financiers  were 
able  to  do  this  by  following  a  simple  plan 
of  gathering  up  the  bulk  of  these  Treas- 
ury notes  as  fast  as  they  were  paid  out  in 
buying  silver  and  bringing  them  back  to 
the  Ti-easury  for  redemption  in  gold, 
thereby  draining  the  Treasury's  dwin- 
dling gold  reserves  required  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  principal  of  the 
outstanding  gold  bonds — a  plan  that  in 
connection  with  the  contraction  of  bank 
credit  of  that  day  had  a  disastrous  effect 
on  prices  throughout  the  country  and  the 
stability  of  our  national  economy.  The 
plan  created  a  financial  condition  that 
culminated  in  a  terrific  political  struggle 
and  the  ultimate  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
Silver  Purchase  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now.  after  50  years,  dur- 
ing a  period  in  which  the  world  has  made 
great  strides  in  the  production  of  gold 
and  thereby  increased  the  world's  gold 
stocks  from  five  and  one-half  billion  to 
thirty-two  billion  dollars,  a  period  in 
which  we  have  had  50  years  of  money 
experimentation  in  this  country  with  the 
gold  standard  and  paper  money  attended 
by  a  series  of  disastrous  financial  de- 
pressions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now.  after  50  years  of 
trial  and  error  in  money  experimen- 
tation, we  are  again  buying  practically 


the  same  amount  of  domestic  silver,  but 
under  different  terms.  The  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1934  provided: 

The  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  purchase  silver  at  home 
and  abroad  for  present  or  future  delivery 
with  any  direct  obligation,  coin,  or  currency 
of  the  United  States,  at  such  times  and 
upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  reasonable 
and  most  advantageous  to  the  public  interest. 

Sic.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  Issue  silver  cer- 
tificates in  such  denominations  as  he  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe  in  face  amount 
not  less  than  the  cost  of  ail  ailver  purchased 
under  the  authority  of  section  3.  Such  silver 
certificates  shall  be  placed  In  actual  circula- 
tion. There  shall  be  maintained  in  the 
Treasury  as  security  for  all  silver  certificates 
heretofore  and  hereafter  issued  ancl  at  the 
time  outstanding  an  amount  of  silver  in  bul- 
lion and  standard  silver  dollars  of  a  mone- 
tary value  equal  to  the  face  amount  of  such 
silver  certificates.  All  silver  certificates  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  issued  shall  be  legal  ten- 
der for  all  debts  public  and  private,  public 
charges,  duties,  and  dues  and  shai:  be  re- 
deemable on  demand  at  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  standard  silver  dollars,  and 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  coin  standard 
silver  dollars  for  such  redemption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reviewing  the  financial 
history  of  cur  country,  it  is  apparent 
that  if  Congress  had  inserted  ti.e  same 
simple  provision  in  the  Sherman  Act  as 
we  new  have  in  the  Silver  Purchase  Act 
of  1934,  to  authorize  the  issuance  of 
silver  certificates  up  to  the  cose  of  all 
the  silver  purchased,  redeemable  n  silver 
dollars  instead  of  the  issuance  of 
"Treasury  notes  redeemable  in  coin."  a 
plan  which  was  permitted  to  diain  out 
the  Treasury's  gold  reserves  to  the 
financial  embarrassment  of  cur  Govern- 
ment— if  such  a  simple  .safeguard  had 
been  made  a  part  of  the  law  of  tJiat  day, 
the  whole  financial  picture  of  this 
country  v.ould  have  been  different,  and 
the  American  people  might  have  bsen 
spared  incalculable  less  and  f:nancial 
distress.  The  Sherman  Silver  Purchase 
Act,  instead  cf  being  a  source  of  con- 
stant loss  to  the  taxpayers,  and  a  drain 
on  the  Treasury's  slender  gold  reserve,  a 
drain  that  finally  necessitated  a  bond 
issue  of  some  $60,000,000  to  replenish  the 
depleted  gold  reserves  and  stabilize  the 
Government's  credit — instead  of  the  pur- 
chase of  silver  leading  to  this  condition, 
the  Government  would  have  made  a 
profit  on  its  silver  purchases  as  it  is  doing 
now.  as  disclosed  in  the  daily  statement 
of  the  Treasury  and  summarized  in  the 
Treasury's  monthly  bulletin  which  re- 
veals that  the  Government  has  made  a 
profit  on  its  silver  purchases  in  ttie  form 
of  seigniorage  since  the  purchase  of  silver 
bullion  began  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1934,  a  profit  that  totals  $816,- 
900.000 — silver  seigniorage  item  in  the 
September  Treasury  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  consider  the  profits  being 
made  by  the  Government  and  the  bene- 
fits being  derived  by  the  American  people 
from  the  use  of  silver  money  and  then 
consider  the  objectives  of  the  well- 
financed  campaign  being  waged  by  cer- 
tain interests  in  an  endeavor  to  influence 
the  Congress  to  repeat  the  costly  mistake 
of  the  past  by  the  repeal  of  all  silver 
legislation  and  the  retirement  of  our 
silver  currency. 
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It  is  as  difBcult  to  believe  that  the  op- 
ponents of  silver  are  activated  by  pa- 
triotic motives  as  it  is  to  ascribe  the 
manipulation  of  Treasury  notes  that  em- 
barrassed the  Government  and  discredit- 
ed silver  in  the  days  of  the  Sherman 
silver  purchase  law  to  patriotic  motives 
of  the  financiers  of  that  day. 
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Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recobd.  I  include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  on  November  24,  1942,  entitled 
"Milk  Is  Our  No.  1  Food  Problem": 
MiiK  Is  Our  No.  1  Food  Probiem 
^By  John  C.  Davis) 

milk  FAILtJRE 

Failure  of  the  administration  to  act  upon 
the  farm  manpower  problem  Is  reflected  In 
the  supply  of  dairy  products.  So  acute  is  the 
Ehortage  of  milk  in  large  cities  that  many 
distributing  companies  are  discontinuing 
their  manufacturing  units.  They  are  the 
companies  that  make  ice  cream  mix,  choco- 
late milk,  and  cottage  cheese,  byproducts  of 
th2  bottled-mllk  business.  For  seme  time 
they  have  made  collections  200  to  300  miles 
beyond  their  normal  milksheds.  But  these 
SGU.ces  are  drying  up. 

The  shortage  can  be  accounted  for  in  some 
sniail  measure  by  the  fact  that  the  Army  and 
lend-lease  administration  are  making  heavy 
demands  for  butler,  dried  milk,  and  con- 
densed cream.  The  greatest  cause,  however, 
is  farm  manpower  shortage.  Although  milk 
Is  one  of  the  major  items  on  the  famUy  menu, 
and  the  most  complete  food  on  the  urban 
dweller's  table,  few  give  much  thought  or 
have  any  understanding  that  its  production, 
Irom  the  farmer's  stiible  to  the  city  table, 
Is  an  intricate  combination  of  skilled  services. 

IHREPI  ACE.^BIE 

The  successful  dairyman  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  specialized  and  skilled  workmen  la  our 
complicated  economic  structure.  It  requiies 
an  average  of  5  years  to  build  a  paying,  high- 
producing  dairy  herd.  It  demands  an  under- 
Btanding  of  breeding,  feeding,  housing,  and 
medical  care  plus  a  knowledge  of  general 
farming.  Such  information  Is  not  acquired 
In  three  easy  lessons.  Most  successful  dairy- 
men are  born  to  the  Job  and  spend  their  lives 
on  farms.  Tliey  are  the  truly  irreplaceable 
men  of  our  production  line.  This  fact  will 
Bc  Dn  be  realized  by  all  Americans,  for  the 
Nation's  milk  supply  is  zooming  downward  at 
an  alarming  rate.  It  Is  only  new  beginning 
to  make  itself  felt  in  the  big-city  markets. 
Draft  and  lure  of  high  industrial  wages 
stripped  dairy  farms  of  skilled  hands. 

FOR  SATE 

Dairy  farmers  began  crying  for  relief  last 
May,  but  no  one  heeded  their  cry.  Draft  offi- 
cials had  no  real  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem. They  considered  It  their  first  duty 
(which  it  was)  to  fill  their  quotas.  Indtistrlal 
employment  managers  sought  men  needed  to 
fill  war  orders  and  the  farm  was  fertile  hunt- 
ing ground.    They  gave  no  thought  lo  the 


Idea    that   the   dairy   farmer    was    a   skilled 
worker  in  an  essential  Industry. 

Farm  owners  did  what  the  farmer  always 
does  in  the  face  of  public  refusal  to  listen  to 
his  problems.  He  kept  quiet,  got  the  crops  in, 
and  voted  against  the  fellow  he  thought  re- 
sponsible for  his  plight.  He  managed  to  get 
the  herd  tlirough  the  summer  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  harvest  becavise  the  cows  were  on  pas- 
ture and  the  chores  light.  Tlie  picture  has 
changed  now  for  a  dairy  herd  of  from  20  to  40 
head  requires  at  least  8  hours  of  barn  work, 
chores,  feeding,  and  milking.  The  men 
left  on  the  farms  are  the  ov,'ners.  Tliey  are 
old  men  measured  by  city  standards — 60  or 
more.  Tliey  knew  they  couldn't  handle  the 
Job  of  wintering  a  herd.  So  they  sold  the 
stock  off. 

Farm  sales  have  been  heavy  this  year,  par- 
ticularly tho-^e  involving  dairy  stock.  Under 
normal  conditions,  a  good  dairy  cow  does  not 
go  out  of  production  with  a  change  of  owner- 
ship. But  this  has  been  a  different  story. 
More  than  50  percent  of  the  herds  have  gone 
directly  to  the  slaughterhouse. 

Here  is  a  typical  example  of  a  case  in  point : 
Tills  farmer  had  a  herd  of  40  registered  Hol- 
steins,  the  highest  milk-producing  breed.  His 
hired  hand  left  for  the  Army.  Sixty-two 
years  old  and  sure  of  3  square  meals  a 
day,  he  knew  he  could  no  longer  handle  the 
work.  He  sold  out.  Eighteen  of  those  price- 
less cattle  went  directly  to  the  slaughter- 
house. I  can  multiply  this  by  half  a  hun- 
dred within  my  own  neighborhood.  You  can 
verify  It  by  local  stockyard  records  cf  mUk 
cows  slaughtered  for  beef. 

Milk  is  becoming  our  No  1  food  problem. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  V/ashington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  program  of  foreign  relief 
and  rehabilitation  will  benefit  America, 
aid  us  in  winning  the  war,  provide  us 
better  markets  for  our  surplus  products 
v;hen  the  war  is  won,  and  contribute  to 
our  success  in  organizing  the  world  upon 
a  basis  of  permanent  and  enduring  peace 
and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  has  stated  the 
case  in  favor  of  President  Roosevelt's 
courageous  and  wise  action  in  a  most  con- 
vincing manner.  I  insert  at  this  point 
Mr.  Lippmann's  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  V/ashington  Post,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1942,  reading  as  follows: 

THE     GREAT     ADVENTURE 

Mr.  Hoover  tells  us  that  at  least  5OO.000,- 
000  people  will  be  short  of  food  and  will 
have  to  be  fed  when  the  war  ends  and  we 
may  well  believe  him.  For  in  this  field 
he  has  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
foremost  authority,  and  he  Is  today  the 
leading  elder  statesman  to  whom  Goveraor 
Lehman  and  all  who  organize  the  operation 
of  relief  and  rehabilitation  must  turn  for 
guidance  and  for  help. 

Naturally  enough  there  will  be  many  who 
will  think  that  such  enormcua  misery  can- 
not be  relieved  without  Impoverishing  our 
own    people.     In   fact,   there    Is   already    an 


anxiety  that  in  our  desire  to  relieve  thia 
misery  we  shall  send  goods  abroad  that 
we  cannot  spare  and  that  we  shall  open 
the  gates  to  an  immigration  that  we  cannot 
assimilate.  ITie  anxiety  is  honest  but  if  we 
proceed  wisely  and  act  efficiently,  the  anxiety 
will  prove  to  be  groundless. 

On  the  assumption  that  we  win  the  war 
and  succeed  In  establishing  a  political  and 
military  peace  which  gives  men  confidence 
that  tiiere  will  not  be  another  great  war 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  there  wUl  be  any  strong 
pressure  of  people^  to  come  into  the  United 
States.  On  the  contrary,  the  general  move- 
ment of  peoples  should  be  the  other  way — 
provided  we  have  the  prudence  to  make 
the  initial  investments  which  can  open  up 
opportunity  in  the  outer  world. 

Many  of  the  Americans  who  are  now  moving 
out  into  all  parts  of  the  world  will  find 
a  E.'itlsfying  life's  work  in  the  development  of 
the  vast  undeveloped  regions  of  the  globe. 
They  will  open  up  new  frontiers  as  their 
forefathers  did.  Many  of  those  who  have 
found  asylum  here  since  Europe  became  a 
prison  will  go  back  to  their  homes,  or  to 
the  new  lands  which  will  be  calling  for 
enterprising  men  with  special  knowledge. 

On  *•  If  we  allow  the  world  to  sink  into  a 
morass  of  misery  will  America  be  faced  with 
the  dilemma  of  granting  asylum  or  of  con- 
demning human  t>eings  to  incalculable  suffer- 
ing. If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  use  the  power 
which  victory  will  give  us  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  the  humble  and  open  for  the  enter- 
prising, we  can  without  uncharity  maintain 
the  immigration  laws,  and  we  shaU  find  that 
a  strong  tendency  to  emigration  will  in  fact 
set  In. 

It  is  true  that  In  the  very  first  post-war 
period,  which  Mr.  Hoover  calls  the  acute 
period,  we  shall  have  to  share  our  food  and 
certain  other  supplies  with  the  war-stricken 
peoples  abroad.  But  this  period  need  not  be 
long.  Mr.  Hoover  reminds  us  that  after  the 
last  war  it  lasted  from  November  1918  until 
after  the  harvest  of  1919.  This  time  it  may 
last  through  two  harvests,  but  it  need  not  be 
longer  than  that — provided  we  use  the  world- 
wide Fupply  system  built  up  for  war  purposes 
to  lend  them  or  give  them  the  tools  and  the 
materials  to  become  self-sustaining  again. 
The  human  capacity  for  recuperation  is 
greater  than  we  think.  And  so  Is  the  adapta- 
bility of  men.  In  London,  for  example.  I  was 
told  on  the  highest  authority  that  If  priorities 
for  certain  fertilizers  could  be  obtained,  the 
British  Isles  which  for  a  century  have  de- 
pended on  imported  food,  could  within  a 
year  grow  90  percent  of  the  necessary  food 
supply. 

■We  have,  however,  a  greater  end  to  achieve 
than  to  save  men  from  d3rlng  of  hunger  rnd 
ourselves  from  having  to  live  in  a  world 
scourged  by  pestilence,  and  of  being  faced 
thereafter,  as  Mr.  Hoover  says,  with  masses 
of  "physical  degenerates  and  potential  gang- 
sters." Our  greater  end  is  to  prime  the  pump 
which  will,  so  to  speak,  cause  the  desert  to 
bloom — to  make  the  initial  investments  In 
the  form  of  materials,  and  technical  knowl- 
edge and  promotion,  which  will  start  the  un- 
developed regions  of  the  world  on  a  great 
development.  In  the  primitive  places  this 
means,  after  political  security  Is  established, 
communications  and  public  works  and  the  ex- 
ploration of  their  hidden  resources.  In  the 
sparsely  Inhabited  and  poorer  countries  It 
means  the  encouragement  of  the  simpler  In- 
dustries which.  In  the  natural  evolution  of 
things,  will  become  the  foundation  of  the 
more  complex  capital-goods  industries. 

This  prospect  is  certain  to  arouse  the  fear 
In  many  minds  that  In  promoting  prosperity 
abroad  we  shall  Impoverish  ourselves.  This 
fear  that  one  man's  or  one  country's  gain  Is 
another  man's  or  another  country's  loss  Is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  obstacle  to  human 
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progress.    It  is  the  meet  primitive  of  a 
social  reelings,  and  the  most  persliten 
obBimate  prejudice  which  we  retain 
tarbarian  ancestor?.    It  is  upon  this  pre 
that    civilization    has    foundered    f.gal 
•gain.    It  is  in  this  prejudice  that  all  sc 
of  conquest  and  exploitation  are  e 
It  is  this  prejudice  which  causes  al 
men    to   think    that   the   Golden   Rule 
counsel  of   perfection  which   cannot 
lowed  in  the  world  of  actual  affairs. 

Yet  the  bel  ef  that  cur  neightxjrs 
ciu"  loss  is  quite  contnry  to  the  facts 
In  the  modern  world.    New  York  and 
and  Detroit  are  richer,  not  poorer,  if 
pie  of  the  rest  of  the  country-  are 
and    the    United    States   will    be   riche 
poorer,  if  the  rest  of  the  world  prosper  > 
doubt  ihls  basic  truth  of  human  socie 
believe  at  bottom  In  the  philosophy 
robber  barons  and  the  Nazis — namely. 
few  can  be  rich  by  exploiting  others, 
deny  the  elementary   basis  of  our 
life,    which    is   that   where    there    is    a 
there  must  be  a  buyer,  and  that  there 
no  lasting  profit  in  the  exchange  u 
exchange  is  profitable  to  both 

The  fear  then  is  groundless  that  • 
motion  of  prosperity  in  the  outer  wo; 
diminish    our    own.      It    will    enhance 
only  we  do  not  suffer  the  catastrophi 
reaction  like  that   of  the   Harding 
tratlon.  which  saddles  us  with  a  post- 
mlnistration   composed   of   men   who 
understand  the  dynamics  of  the  mod 
,pial  order.     In  1920  no  one  understood 
■  f nd  so  there  was  seme  excuse  for  the 
♦rous  fOilies  into  which  we  landed  oui 
But  .since  1920  men  have  discovered  t 
"  tlple  of  prosperity. 

This   discovery   is   much   the   mc?t 
tant  advance  in  human   knowledge 
ern  times       It   is  the  discovory  tha' 
ment  can  by  the  proper  use  of  publ: 
create   a   condition    of    full    employn 
all  its  people       Heaven  help  the  adn 
tlon  which   refu.«es  to  apply  this   k; 
in  the  post-war  world.     Fur  the  war  r. 
onstrated    conclusively    that    unempl 
Is  now  an  unnecessary  and  therefore 
tolerable  evil       The  prime  lesson  of 
Jn  domestic  affairs  will  be  that  by  the 
use   of   a  small   fraction   of   the   fun 
devoted  to  engines  of  destruction,  tht- 
try   can  become  productive  beyond  a 
ever    imagined,    iind   on   that    product 
It  can   maintain   a  high  and  rising  1 
prosperity 

In  the  freedom  from  want  men   flu 
dom   from   fear.       And   when   they 
fear,   they  begin  to  realize  their  powe 
to    l>elieve.    as    men    should    when 
worth   their  salt,  that  they  are  only 
beginning    and    that     they    are    not 
end   of   the   great  human   adventure. 
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and  determine  the  facts  in  connection  j 
with  this  matter.  | 

I  present  for  your  consideration  some 
of  these  telegrams  and  letters: 

The  Oklahoma  F.\rm  BtTKEAU. 
Oklahoma  City.  Sovember  24,  1942. 
Hon    Victor  Wickebsham, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DtAB.  Sih;  Your  night  letter  regarding  the 
voluntary  gas  rationing  has  been  received. 

The  Oklahoma  farmers  are  terribly  con- 
fused and  cannot  understand  why  gasoline 
has  to  be  rationed  to  save  rubber.  If  we  want 
to  save  rubber,  ration  rubber. 

Our  State  salvage  rubber  pile  here  at  the 
stockyards  grows  daily  until  it  now  covers  a 
10-acre  block.  Farmers  bringing  livestock  to 
market  see  this  and  cannot  understand  why 
there  would  not  he  sufficient  quantities  of  re- 
used tire  stocks  to  provide  a  minimum  need 
of  travel. 

Some  farm  pick-up  owners,  as  well  as  light 
truck  owner?,  report  that  their  ration  allow- 
ance from  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion In  Washington  has  been  cut  to  as  low  a 
quantity  as  9'3  gallons  per  month  for  3 
months,  and  ton-and-a-half-truck  owners 
report  theirs  has  been  cut  to  the  extent  that 
they  can  now  only  make  1  trip  to  market 
with  livestcKk  where  they  were  formerly  re- 
quired to  make  20. 

Of  course  we  know  these  men  can  go  to 
their  ration  boards  and  get  additional  gas  if 
it  is  necessary,  but  the  practice  of  rubber 
stamping  by  those  who  are  totally  unfamiliar 
with  our  system  of  transportation  out  here  in 
the  West  wl:?re  we  must  use  tire  travel  cer- 
tainly does  not  lend  itself  to  obtaining  coop- 
eration without  criticism  and  confusion. 
Policies  of  this  kind  are  dictatorial  and  cer- 
tainly hinder  the  war  effort. 

Oklahoma  farmers  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  help  win  this  war.  but  they  must 
have  production  tools,  of  which  transporta- 
tion Is  one,  to  assure  the  Nation  of  an  ade- 
quate food  supply. 

Most  farm  products  are  perishable,  and  It 
certainly  is  not  possible  for  the  farmer  to 
hold  h:.s  commodity  at  home  for  market  when 
it  is  ready  :o  go  and  wait  until  a  full  lead 
IS  collected  In  his  vicinity  without  serious 
loss  to  the  quality  of  his  product. 

I  am  sorry  we  do  not  have  more  factual 
data  for  you.  We  are.  however,  getting  out  a 
qiiestionnalre  in  an  effort  to  bring  out  some 
of  these  discrepancies  which  are  showing  up 
in  many  sections  of  the  State  and  will  send 
them  to  you  Just  as  soon  as  they  are  reported 
back.  Of  course,  they  may  come  too  late, 
but  It  is  the  best  we  can  do  at  present. 

Mr.  WicKrasHAM.  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Bu- 
reau and  i'.s  membership  appreciate  your 
fine  effort  We  know  you  have  a  tough  Job, 
but  we  are  behind  you  100  percent  in  your 
desire  to  work  out  a  sensible  program  which 
will  clear  up  much  of  this  confusion  and  at 
the  same  time  not  destroy  cur  State  economic 
status.  I 

Sincerely  yours.  I 

The  Oklahoma  Farm  Burkau, 
By  Daw   M.  Arnold, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Kansas  Crrr    Mo..  November  23^  1942. 
Congressman  Victor  Wickersham, 
House   Ogicf   Butldina. 

Was!  ington.  D.  C: 
Our  organization  strongly  urges  the  post- 
ponement of  gasoline  rationing  in  this  area, 
n  -Mnces  in  the  Southwest  are  great  and  our 
nomy  is  geared  to  motor  transportation. 
Hotels   and  other  businesses  In  many  cities 
w.-uld   suffer  greatly  and   many   would   suc- 
:;.b.    As  you  know  we  are  the  heart  of  the 
.iicoiine-producing  region.     We  believe  a  re- 
laxation of  the  order  would  work  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  war  effort. 

K.\nsas  CrtT  Hotel  Assocution. 


Thb  State  Road  Commission 

OF  West  Virginw, 
Charleston.  November  21.  liU2. 
Hon.  Victor  P.  Wickersham, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House   Office   Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  Wickersham:  In 
reply  to  the  fifth  section  of  your  telegraphic 
Inquiry  of  November  21  to  Gov.  Maithew 
M.  Neely  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  gaso- 
line rationing  on  State  finances,  the  figures 
shown  below  were  arrived  at  after  careful 
study  and  are  partially  based  upon  our  ex- 
perience in  the  eastern  Panhandle  counties 
where  rationing  has  been  in  effect  since  April 
of  this  year. 

The  proposed  rationing  of  the  now  unre- 
stricted area  of  the  State  will  result  in  a  de- 
crease in  gasoline  consumption  of  5.5<X).000 
gallons  per  month,  thus  entailing  a  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  State  of  $220,000  per  rronth. 
and  to  the  Federal  Government  of  $55,000 
per  month. 

The  State  Road  Commission  of  Wes.  Vir- 
ginia has  outstanding  bonds  In  the  amount  of 
$71,000,000.  requiring  an  annual  servicing 
charge  of  approximately  $8,000,000.  Motor- 
vehicle  traffic  has  already  declined  36  percent 
from  normal.  Continuous  surveys  reveal  that 
motor  vehicle  speeds  have  been  reduced  to  35 
miles  per  hour  and  that  nonessential  traffic 
has  bean  brought  to  a  minimum. 

A  forecast  of  State  road  commission  reve- 
nues, based  upon  rationing  restrictions  In- 
dicates a  probable  revenue  from  gasoline  of 
$4,570,000  and  a  probable  revenue  frcm  li- 
cense fees  and  other  sources  of  approximately 
$5,000,000.  or  a  total  revenue  of  $9,500,000. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  after  deducting 
$8,000,000  for  bond  servicing,  the  remi.lnlng 
$1,500,000  will  be  entirely  Inadequate  to 
maintain  our  State  road  system  of  33.000 
miles  and  protect  the  Investment  In  that 
system  of  more  than  $600,000,000, 

West  Virginia  is.  as  you  know,  a  highly  In- 
dustrialized State,  ranking  high  in  the  pro- 
duction of  bituminous  coal,  oil  and  gas. 
chemicals,  glass,  and  steel,  and  probably  a 
larger  percentage  of  our  production  is  going 
directly  Into  the  war  effort  than  that  of 
nearly  any  other  State. 

Sixty-seven  percent  of  our  Industrial  work- 
ers are  completely  dependent  upon  private 
automobiles  for  transportation  to  and  from 
their  work.  Incidentally.  West  Virgmia'3 
production  of  gasoline  about  balancts  its 
normal  consumption,  and  it  is  our  ccnsid- 
ered  Judgment  after  many  conferences  with 
both  State  and  Federal  officials  that  it  i;  pos- 
sible to  Inatigurate  a  maximum  conservation 
of  tires  without  resorting  to  rationing.  In 
our  coal  mining  counties  where  ration  ng  is 
not  in  effect,  we  have  46  persons  riding  to 
and  from  work  in  each  car.  This  we  are  in- 
formed Is  the  highest  percentage  so  far 
achieved  in  the  Nation  regardless  of  ration- 
ing. 

We  are  definitely  of  the  opinion  thjit  the 
application  of  rationing  to  this  area  with  Its 
inevitably  attendant  confusion  and  trarspor- 
tatlon  readjustments  will  detract  from  war 
production  and  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

For  your  information  the  attitude  o:  this 
State  and  of  this  commission  has  been  one 
of  complete  and  unquestioning  cooperation 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  wl  1  be  substantiated  by  any  of 
the  Federal  agencies  dealing  with  transpor- 
tation or  which  have  had  contact  witli  the 
road  commission,  and  if  gasoline  rationing 
is  applied,  we  will  lend  every  effort  to  make 
It  a  success,  but  we  are  definitely  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is  not  only  unnecessary,  bui  that 
Its  long-run  effect  will  probably  be  hurtfiU 
to  our  essential  war  production. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ernest  L.  Bailey. 
Commis.^ioner,  the  State  Rocd  Ccm- 
mission  of  West  Virginia 
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Ok:<'H"M'.   P'nkt-r-    \vsociat:on 

( )-,  :fi'N  ■  ■-■  ■  ;;.;  ■     .N.     embc-  'J 4    1  ''42 . 
Hon.  ViCTt'R  \\  :<  k:  rj^  H.^•^. 

House  of  Rcp.'^cscntatives, 

Washington.  D    C 

De.\r  Me.  Wick  -iiA-i  V.  1  v  duut  they 
go  to  California  ai.u  r.iacii  Iruit,  to  Cuba 
and  ration  coconuts,  or  to  Arkansas  and  ra- 
tion apples?  Why  come  to  Oklahoma  and 
ration  gasoline?  Why  cut  the  Government 
out  of  the  Income  tax  tl  :u  would  be  re- 
tvimed  from  the  sale  l,'  i  r  jmmodity  which 
we  have  bo  much  of,  as  well  as  tlie  57  other 
varieties  of  taxes  which  accrue  to  the  State 
and  Nation  when  we  proceed  as  usual. 

Rationing  gasoline  In  Oklahoma  won't  give 
8Jiy  more  gasoline  to  New  England.  Why 
should  they  penalize  us?  We  don't  ask  that 
fruit  be  rationed  in  California,  coconuts  In 
Cuba,  or  bananas  in  Florida. 

As  for  saving  rubber,  the  way  to  do  that 
is  to  cut  mileage  to  35  miles  per  hour.  We 
are  doing  that  and  are  willing  to  cut  it  to 
25  miles.  As  It  Is.  no  one  makes  any  longer 
trip  than  he  possibly  has  to  in  order  to  trans- 
act Important  business.  Business  generally 
will  be  hampered  if  this  goes  into  eflect.  Even 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  will  be  hampered  to 
Bome  extent. 

The  bankers  of  Oklahoma  are  opposed  to 
gasoline  rationing  and  they  are  not  in  the 
gasoline  business  either.  We  hope  this  rash 
step  can  be  withheld  a  few  months  anyway 
until  the  facU  can  be  brought  to  Congress  for 
final  consideration. 

Cordially  yours. 

Gene  Gum, 

Secretary,  Oklahoma  Bankers  Association. 

Chicago,  November  17,  1942. 
Representative  Victor  Wickersham, 

Washington,  D   C. 

Dear  Congressman  Wickehskam;  I  have  an 
Idea  that  you  perhaps  heard  something,  not 
80  long  ago.  about  "X  cards  for  Congressmen." 
Well,  here  is  an  expose  of  "C  cards  for  ration- 
ing bureaucrats." 

"Local  Board  Mileage  Rationing  Letter, 
Gasoline  Rationing  Guide  No.  I,"  Just  issued 
by  Office  of  Price  Administration,  on  page 
16.  under  "Preferred  mileage  guide,"  under 
section  1394.  7706-A  excludes.  In  paragraph 
8.  from  preferred  mileage,  any  driving  be- 
tween home  or  place  of  lodging  and  regular 
place  of  work,  except  to  "members  of  War 
Price  and  Rationing  Boards."  and  to  persons 
engaged  in  administration  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice System — only  those  two  exceptior«. 

I  lu-ge  that  you  Immediately  get  a  copy  of 
this  rationing  letter  and  read  this  startling 
provision  by  the  bureaucrats,  for  members 
of  their  family,  the  rationing  boards. 

This  should  explode  a  bombshell  In  yotir 
present  drive  to  postpone  Nation-wide  gas 
rationing  by  congressional  procedure. 

Why  should  a  member  of  a  rationing  board 
b€  allowed  unlimited  gasoline  in  order  to  go 
from  his  home  to  pl.ace  of  business  when  the 
ordinary  businessman  Is  required  to  give  up 
his  car  and  take  bus  or  walk? 

Good  luck  to  you  in  what  you  are  trying 
to  accomplish. 

Yours  very  truly 

Nor.">-  ^v  r  >  .  TisoN. 
Fuiniture  Uesigner. 

Horton  Oil  Co.. 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla  , 

November  19,  1942. 
Hon.  Victor  WicKrp.sHAM. 
Hon.  Mike  Monp-'nfy 

Dear  Victor  an  v.:k'  We  believe  that  the 
following  data  wi.i  be  of  some  interest  to 
you  and  we  also  believe  that  the  following  in- 
formation will  be  a  fair  example  of  the  inde- 
pendent oil  Jobber  la  our  part  of  the 
country. 


During  194".  v>  served  22  service  stations 
doing  a  total  niuuthly  gallonage  of  121,000 
gallons.  Of  those  22.  17  of  them  have  closed 
and  are  out  of  business  today.  The  5  re- 
maining stations  are  doing  a  total  monthly 
average  of  32.000  gallons  or  a  reduction  of 
89,000  gallons  per  month.  Out  of  many 
dozens  of  station  operators  that  I  have  con- 
tacted I  have  yet  to  find  one  whose  gallon- 
age  has  increased:  so  this  can  mean  but 
one  thing,  that  is,  that  the  people  are  driving 
about  one-quarter  the  miles  th^t  they  did 
drive  during  1941.  What  more  could  the 
Government  ask?  The  highway  patrol  has 
advised  me  that  it  is  an  unusual  occurrence 
to  find  a  car  traveling  faster  than  35  miles 
per  hour  over  our  highways. 

Another  matter  that  the  small  independ- 
ent is  miach  concerned  about  is  the  method 
of  allotting  wai  tires  to  dealers.  They  are 
allowed  to  stock  one  tire  for  each  $1,000  of 
sales  during  1941.  A  small  station  operator 
thought  that  he  was  doing  an  excellent 
tire  business  if  he  sold  as  much  as  $2,000 
worth  of  tires  during  the  year.  This  would 
mean  that  he  could  stock  a  total  of  two 
tires  which  has  to  take  into  consideration 
used  tires,  recaps,  or  the  new  victory  tire. 
With  some  five  or  six  popular  sizes  the  small 
dealer  would  be  extremely  fortvmate  if  he 
had  a  tire  of  the  size  his  customer  wanted. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  urg^cy  is  so  great 
that  It  would  Justify  any  such  methods  of 
rationing  as  has  been  proposed. 

As  Representatives  from  our  State  won't 
you  please  do  everything  possible  to  defeat 
this  program?     I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HoETON  Oil  Co  , 

S.  E.  Fentress.  Manager. 


Renfro  Supply  Co  , 
Williamsburg,  Ky.,  November  23,  1942. 
Hon.  Jed  Johnson, 

Hou€e  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  You  might  be  Inter- 
ested to  know  Just  how  matters  stand  down 
in  southeastern  Kentucky.  We  are  in  rural 
section  and  will  be  affected  greatly  if  gaso- 
line is  rationed.  Our  business  depends  upon 
our  being  able  to  send  our  salesmen  out  to 
the  people  in  the  rural  districts. 

We  also  operate  wholesale  petroleum  busi- 
ness, and  we  have  made  survey  cf  the  busi- 
ness this  year  compared  with  1941.  The  first 
10  months  of  this  year  our  gasoline  sales 
were  off  53  percent.  For  a  double  check  we 
made  survey  of  the  major  operations  in  our 
city  and  foimd  out  they  were  off  from  50  to 
55  percent. 

WTien  business  is  already  off  h&lf  or  more, 
it  don't  make  sense  to  us  to  ration  gasoline 
further.  However,  the  men  in  Washington 
we  have  to  deal  with  know  very  little  about 
our  conditions  in  the  rtiral  sections.  Big 
railroad  man  from  the  West  and  God  knows 
the  railroads  have  never  had  anything  in 
common  with  truck.s  and  automobiles. 

Then  a  big  mall-order  house  man,  and  as 
we  understand,  chain-store  man.  These  are 
the  Big  Three  who  are  telling  130,000.000 
people  where  to  head  in — or  head  on.  Even 
if  you  lose  you  have  made  a  good  fight,  and 
may  your  tribe  live  long  and  spoak  often. 
Yours  truly, 

£     L     i^LNFRO. 


State  Df<  fx-  r  Commtttef, 

b:»TE  OF  Oklahoma, 
Oklahc        (        ,  :>    vember  18,  1942. 
Hon.  Victor  Wi<_KhF.ii..".ii. 

Member  of  Congress,  Oklahoma, 
Housv  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  directed  by  the  Slate  De- 
fense Committee  to  call  to  your  attention  a 
resolution      regarolng      gasoline      rationing 


which  was  adopted  '  '  r  committee  under 
date  of  June  80.  194 j  u  copy  of  which  was 
forwarded  you  on  Jtily  7,  1942.  An  addi- 
tional copy  of  said  resolution  is  enclosed 
herewith 

The  committee  feels  that  the  people  of 
Oklahoma  are  cooperating  Ln  the  conserva- 
tion program  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  that 
they  have  turned  in  all  extra  or  surplus  rub- 
ber, and  automobiles  and  other  motor  vehi- 
cles are  being  driven  carefully  and  at  a  slow 
speed. 

In  Oklahoma  and  other  comparable  States 
in  the  Middle  West,  South,  and  West  trans- 
portation facilities  are  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  use  of  automobiles,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  State  Defeme  Committee, 

The  situation  here  is  not  comparable  to 
the  East,  where  they  have  transit  systems. 
Many  commimities  of  considerable  size  in 
Oklahoma  are  not  served  by  rail  transporta- 
tion. In  our  larger  cities,  we  do  not  have 
the  streetcars  and  bus  facilities  available 
in  the  cities  of  the  East.  Present  priority 
restrictions  make  it  impossible  for  such  fa- 
cilities to  be  extended  any  appreciable 
amount. 

You  are  urged,  therefore,  by  the  commit- 
tee to  give  consideration  to  the  resolution 
enclosed  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  secure, 
if  at  all  possible,  an  extension  of  the  effective 
date  of  gasoline  rationing  for  a  period  of  at 
least  90  days. 

Yours  very  truly. 

J.  Wm   Cordell, 
Executive  Secretary. 
State  Defense  Committee. 


Whereas  Nation-wide  rationing  of  gaso- 
line is  being  currently  di&cussed  by  govern- 
mental agencies  and  authorities,  and  is  being 
currently  predicted  by  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  periodicals;  and 

Whereas  the  production  and  processing  of 
petroleum  is  a  basic  industry  in  tiie  State 
of  Oklahoma;  and 

Whereas  the  municipal  and  State  govern- 
mental agencies  of  Oklahoma  are  directly  or 
indirectly  affected  by  and  dependent  upon 
the  revenue  derived  frcm  the  production, 
processing,  and  use  of  petroleum  products; 
and 

Whereas  other  oil-producing  States  are 
elmilarly  affected;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Oklahoma  are  self- 
imposing  rationing  of  motor  transportation 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving  rubber;  and 

Whereas  this  committee  whole-heartedly 
endorses  any  direct  program  cf  conservation 
of  automobile  tires  and  other  rubber  articles 
and  commodities,  and  urges  that  a  direct 
method  of  conservation  be  adopted:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  committee  unquali- 
fiedly opposes  national  rationing  of  gasoline 
in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  other  oil-pro- 
ducing States;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
furnished  the  United  States  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  Oklahoma 
and  other  public  officials. 

Oklahoma  Cttt,  Okla., 

November  24,  1942. 
Hon.  Victor  Wickersham, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Re  telegram  to  But  tram  we  urge  postpone- 
ment of  gasoline  rationing  to  provide  time 
for  ftxrther  study  looking  to  adjustment  which 
will  recognize  basic  difference  in  needs  and 
provide  for  differentials  based  upon  widely 
varying  regional  conditions  which  current 
regulations  do  not  recognize.  Conditions  in 
Oklahoma  and  similarly  situated  Stales  basi- 
cally different  from  those  in  Eastern  Bute* 
now  rationed  and  failure  to  recognize  these 
differences  will  seriously  ciu-UU  direct   t:  d 
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I    •  ^  Indirect  wcr  activities.    Th's  Stat*  Is 

tially  a   producer  of  raw   agricultural 
•toclK.  and  mineral  resources  which  r.etcs 
tales  operations  over  wide  areas,  while 
~^  ern  States  are  essentially  processors  cpete 

at  centralized  points.    Population  dens  ty 
Oklahoma  Is  33  7  persons  per  square  mi! 
ilastern  SUtes  average  is  124  3  persons 
dependence  upon  passenger  cars  indica 
average  persons  per  car  in  Oklahoma 
- — «rid  in  East  cf  5  5      Also  by  relative  dls 
between  communities  which  is  indica 
square  miles  of  area  per  community  of 
OV  1  and  cf  9  6  in  East.     Public 

p  .  for  essential  use  entirely  Inadt' 

here  as  this  country  was  developed  aft 
vent  cf  automobile  and  is  dependent 
Square  miles  of  area  per  mile  of  steair 
-    road  main  track  is  10  9  in  Oklahoma  a 
in  East.     Intercity  bii*  passengers  ann 
10  1  per  \mit  cf  population  in  Oklaho 
33  in  Ea.yl.  Indicating  greater  vise  of 
in    East    and    consequent    greater    fac 
Ba&iness  use  cf  all  motor  vehicles  is  75  b 
cent  in  Oklahoma  and  65  7  percent  ii 
according   to  Public   Reads   Administia 
Oil  production  indtisti^  is  example  cf  :  n 
dustry  here  which  requires  great  amc\|nt 
travel  both  intra-  and  interstate  by  ad 
trat.ve    and    supervisory    personnel    ai^d 
which    public    conveyance    cannot    be 
Combined  A  and  B  rations  w.U  provid 
small  part  of  required  mileage  and  no  III 
provisions  are  made  in  three  present 
tions.    Further  example  is  that  92  per 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  marketed  in 
City  arrives  by  motor   transportaticn 
percent  by  rail  and  are  marketed  at  Ir 
times   by    individuals.     A.l   foregoing 
based   upon    statistics  published  by 
Govcrnm.ent  and  cover  Oklahoma  and 
tloned    Eastern    States.     We    are    Willi 
mike  every  sacriflce  to  win  this  war.  bu 
estly  feel   that  current   rationing   pla 
deleat  the  over-all  objective  we  ail  des 

R   A  Hetner. 
Mayor  of  Oklahoma  (fify. 
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City  or  Ti'lsa.  Okla 

November  17,  ^42. 
Hon.  Victor  Wickeksh.\m, 
Member  of  Congrcs'i. 

Washington,  D.  C 
Mr  DzAK  CoNGKESSM.VN :   Enclosed  herewith 
fnd  resolution  adapted  by  the  City  Co  nmis 
Mon  cf  Tulsa  requesting  the  postponem»nt  of 
gasoline  rationing  until  March  1.  1943 
As  stated  in  the  enclosed  resolutlc 
not  the  intention  of  the  city  officials  of 
to  in  any  way  hinder  the  war  effort 
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but 


it  is 

Tulsa 

it  is 

our  opinion  that  business  and  industijy  will 

bijought 

local 

lition 
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suffer    unnecessary    financial    losses 
about  through  the  complete   l.e-iip   o 
transportation   and    the   overtaxed   cc 
of  our  bus  transportation. 

As  a  Representative  of  this  State,  you 
realize  the  importance  of  tlie  oil 
our  merchants  and  to  the  em.pioym.ent 
citizenship.    You  are  also  possibiy  awa 
many  of  our  snail  business  firms  enti 
pendent  upon  the  oil  industry  and  its 
ucts  who  have  been  unable  to  protect 
selves   through   some   other   line   of 
WjU  be  entirely  unable  to  proceed,  and 
be  necessary  for  them  to  close  their  dod 

Perhaps  the  two  most  important  reas 
out  to  {X)Stpone  gasoline  rationing  are 
that  the  citizens  are  doing  an  excelle 
of    voluntary-    rationing.    Illustrated 
the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  gasolin 
chased;  and  secondly,  the  origination 
tubclevs  tire  project  by  Mr   John  B  Mc 
Tulsa,  which  is  receiving  Nation-w.ae 
tion.  and  has  proven  succe.ssful  whei-eve 
out     In  fact,  the  city  of  Ttilsa  hns  aut 
the  adoption  of  the  tubeless  tire  to 
on  municipal  equipment,  and  trucks  ct: 
In    the   street    department    have   loun 
s      •   r  plan  mos:  successful. 
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I  am  certain  that  thousands  of  people  who 
are  new  fortunate  enough  to  have  good  tires 
will  be  sensible  enough  to  voluntarily  con- 
serve them,  and  that  the  tubeless  tire  plan 
will  add  many  tons  of  rubber  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government  and  eliminate  the 
manufacturs  cf  inner  tubes. 

I  hcpe  that  the  enclosed  resolution  will  aid 
you  in  carrying  to  Congress  the  wishes  and 
support  of  your  constituents. 

With  every  good  wish  for  a  successful  fight, 
I  am, 

Yours  for  victory, 

C   H.  Veale. 
.VfjyT.  C:ty  cf  Tuha,  Gkla. 
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\sivr  Cnirchill's  Victory  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rr 

HON  ALBEN  W.BARKLEi 

-  UNTUCK  Y 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  30,  1942 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  very  able  address  delivered  yesterday 
by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  over  a  world- 
wide radio  hook-up. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Two  Sundays  ago  all  the  bells  rang  to  cele- 
brate the  victory  of  cur  desert  army  at 
Alamein.  Here  was  a  martial  episode  in 
British  history  which  deserves  special  recog- 
nition. But  the  bells  also  carried,  with  their 
clashing.  Joyous  peals,  our  thanksgiving  that 
in  spite  of  all  our  errors  and  shortcomings 
we  have  been  brought  nearer  to  the  frontiers 
of  delivery. 

We  have  not  reached  those  frontiers  yet, 
but  we  are  becoming  evermore  entitled  to  be 
sure  that  the  awful  perils  which  might  well 
have  blotted  out  our  life  and  all  that  we  had 
and  cherished  will  be  surmounted  and  that 
we  shall  be  preserved  for  further  service  in 
the  vanguard  cf  mankind. 

V.'e  have  to  lock  back  along  the  path  we 
have  trod  these  last  3  years  of  toU  and  strife 
to  value  properly  ail  that  we  have  escaped 
and  all  we  have  achieved.  No  mood  of  boast- 
fulness,  of  vainglory,  of  cverconfidence  must 
cloud  our  minds.  But  I  think  we  have  the 
right,  which  history  will  endorse,  to  feel  that 
we  had  the  honor  to  play  a  part  in  saving 
the  freedom  and  the  future  of   the  v.crld. 

That  wonderful  association  of  states  and 
races  spread  all  over  the  globe  called  the 
British  Empire — or  the  British  Common- 
wealth, if  you  will;  I  do  not  quarrel  about 
it — and.  above  all.  our  small  island,  stood 
in  the  gap  alone  in  the  deadly  hour.  Here 
we  stood  firm  though  ail  was  drifting. 
Throughout  the  British  Empire  not  one  ccm- 
munity  faltered  All  around  was  very  dark. 
Here  we  kept  th*  light  burning  which  now 
spreads  broadly  over  the  vast  area  of  the 
United  Nations. 

EXACTING    T.VSKS    AHEAD 

That  Is  why  It  was  right  to  ring  out  the 
bells  and  to  lift  our  heads  for  a  moment  in 
gratitude  and  in  relief  before  we  turned  again 
to  the  grim  and  probably  long  ordeals  v.'hich 
he  before  us  and  to  the  exacting  tasks  upon 
which  we  are  engaged. 

Since  we  rang  the  bells  for  Alamein  the 
gccd  cause  has  prospered.  The  Eighth  Armv 
has  advanced  nearly  400  miles,  driving  before 


them  in  rout  and  ruin  the  remnants  of  the 
powerful  forces  which  Marshal  Rommel 
boasted,  and  Hitler  and  Mussolini  believed, 
would  conquer  Egypt. 

Another  serious  battle  may  be  impending 
at  the  entrance  to  Tripolitania.  I  make  it  a 
rule  not  to  prophesy  about  battles  before  they 
are  fought. 

Everyone  must  try  to  realize  the  immense 
distances  over  which  the  North  African  war 
rages  and  the  enormous  labors  and  self-c.?nlal 
of  the  troops  who  press  forward  relentlessly 
20,  30,  40,  and  sometimes  50  miles  in  a  single 
day. 

I  will  say  no  more  than  that  we  may  have 
the  greatest  confidence  in  Generals  Alcxinder 
and  Montgomery  and  in  our  soldiers  anl  air- 
men, who  have  at  last  begun  to  come  into 
their  own. 

At  the  other  side  of  Africa,  a  thousand 
miles  or  more  to  the  westward,  the  tremen- 
dous Joint  undertaking  of  the  United  Sitates 
and  Britain,  which  was  fraught  with  so  many 
hazards,  has  also  been  crowned  with  rston- 
ishlng  success. 

To  transport  these  large  armies  of  several 
hundred  thousand  men  with  all  their  Intri- 
cate, elaborate,  modern  apparatus,  secretly 
across  the  seas  and  oceans,  and  to  str  ke  to 
the  hour  and  almost  to  the  minute  simul- 
taneously at  a  dozen  points  in  spite  of  all 
the  U-boats  and  all  the  chances  of  weither. 
was  a  feat  cf  organization  which  will  long 
be  studied  with  respect. 

PEr.FECT  COMRADESHIP  OF  UNITED  STATES 

It  was  rendered  possible  only  by  one  sover- 
eign fact,  namely,  the  perfect  comradeship 
and  understanding  prevailing  between  the 
British  and  American  staffs  and  troops.  This 
majestic  enterprise  is  uiider  the  direction  and 
responsibility  of  the  President  of  the  I'nited 
States;  and  our  First  British  Army  is  sieving 
under  the  orders  of  the  Am^erican  com.rrander 
in  chief.  General  Eisenhower,  in  whose  mili- 
tary skill  and  burning  energy  we  put  our 
faith  and  whose  orders  to  attack  we  shall 
punctually  and  unflinchingly  obey. 

Behind  all  lies  the  power  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
to  which  is  Joined  the  powerful  American 
Fleet,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Cunningham,  and  all  subordinated  to 
the  Allied  commander  in  chief. 

It  was  not  only  that  the  U-boats  were 
evaded  and  brushed  aside  by  the  powerfully 
escorted  British  and  Am.erican  convoys.  They 
were  definitely  beaten  In  the  10  days'  conflict 
that  followed  the  landings,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  Mediterranean. 

There  was  no  more  secrecy.  We  had  many 
score  of  ships  continuously  exposed.  Large 
numbers  of  U-boats  were  concentrated  from 
all  quarters.  Our  destroyers  and  corvettes 
and  our  aircraft  took  up  the  challenge  and 
wore  them  down  and  beat  them  off. 

For  every  transport  or  supply  ship  we  have 
lost  a  U-boat  has  been  sunk  or  severely  dam- 
aged. For  every  ton  of  Anglo-Americar.  ship- 
ping lest  so  far  in  this  expedition  we  have 
gained  perhaps  two  tons  in  the  shipping  ac- 
quired or  recovered  in  the  Fiench  harliors  of 
North  and  West  Africa.  Thus  in  yiis  respect, 
as  Napoleon  recommended,  'war  has  been 
made  to  svipport  war." 

MEDITERRANEAN  A  SPRINGBOARD 

General  Alexander  timed  his  battle  nt  Ala- 
mem  to  suit  exactly  this  great  stroke  from 
the  west,  in  order  that  his  victory  should 
encourage  friendly  countries  to  preserve  their 
strict  neutrality  and  also  to  rally  the  French 
forces  in  north  and  west  Africa  to  a  full 
sense  of  their  duty  and  of  their  opportunity. 

Now,  at  this  moment,  the  First  British 
Army  is  striking  hard  at  the  last  remaining 
footholds  of  the  Germans  and  Itali^.is  in 
Tunisia.  Am.erican,  British,  and  Frencn 
troops  are  pressing  forward  side  by  side  vviny 
with  each  other  in  a  general  rivalry  and 
brotherhood.  In  this  there  lies  the  hope 
and  the  portent  of  the  future. 
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I  have  been  speaking  about  Africa,  about 
the  2J0OO  miles  of  coast  line  fronting  the 
underside  of  subjugated  Europe.  From  ail 
this  we  intend,  and  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say 
we  expect,  to  expel  the  enemy  before  long. 

But  Africa  is  no  halting  place.  It  is  not  a 
scat  but  a  springboard.  We  will  use  Africa 
only  to  come  to  closer  grips. 

Anyone  can  see  the  importance  to  us  of 
reopening  the  Mediterranean  to  miutai*y  traf- 
fic and  saving  the  long  voyage  reuud  the 
Cape.  Perhaps  by  this  short  cut  and  the 
economy  of  shipping  resulting  from  it,  we 
may  strike  as  heavy  a  blow  at  the  U-boats 
as  has  happened  in  the  whole  war 

But  there  is  another  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  the  mastery  of  the  North  African 
shore.  We  open  the  air  battle  upon  a  new 
front. 

AIR    BLOWS    AT    ITALY 

In  order  to  shorten  the  struggle  It  Is  our 
duty  to  engage  the  enemy  in  the  air  con- 
tinuously on  a  larger  scale  and  at  the  high- 
est intensity.  To  bring  relief  to  the  tor- 
tured world  there  must  be  the  maximum 
possible  air  fighting. 

Already  the  German  Air  Force  is  a  wasting 
asset.  Their  new  construction  Is  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  their  losses.  Their  front  line 
is  weakening  both  In  number  and  on  the 
whole  in  quality. 

The  British.  American,  and  Russian  air 
forces  already  together  far  larger,  are  grow- 
ing steadily  and  rapidly.  The  British  and 
United  States  expansion  in  1943  will  be,  to 
put  it  mildly,  well  worth  watching.  All  we 
need  is  more  frequent  opportunities  of  con- 
tact. 

The  new  air  front  from  which  the  Ameri- 
cans and  alfo  the  Royal  Air  Force  are  de- 
ploying along  the  Mediterranean  shore  ought 
to  sive  us  these  extra  opportunities  in  1943. 

Thiidly,  our  operations  in  French  North 
Africa  should  enable  us  to  bring  the  weight 
of  the  war  home  to  the  Italian  Fascist  State 
in  a  manner  not  hitherto  dreamed  of  by  its 
guilty  leaders,  or  still  less  by  the  unfortunate 
people  Mussolini  has  led,  exploited,  and  dis- 
graced. 

Already  the  centers  of  war  Industry  in 
ncrtberi  Italy  are  being  subjected  to  hard- 
er trea.ment  than  any  cf  our  cities  experi- 
enced In  the  winter  of  1940.  But  if  the 
enemy  should  in  due  course  be  blasted  from 
the  Tunisian  tip.  which  is  our  aim.  the  whole 
of  the  south  of  Italy,  all  the  naval  bases. 
all  the  munition  establishments,  and  other 
military  objectives  wherever  situated  will  be 
brought  under  prolonged,  scientlflc,  and 
shattering  air  attack. 

"MAD    DREAMS"    OF    MCrSSOLINI 

It  Is  for  the  Italian  people.  40,000.000  of 
them,  to  say  whether  they  want  this  terrible 
thing  to  happen  to  their  country  or  not. 

One  man — and  one  man  alone — has  brought 
them  to  this  pass.  There  was  no  need  for 
them  to  go  to  war.  No  one  was  going  to 
attack  them.  We  tried  our  best  to  induce 
them  to  remain  neutral,  enjoying  peace  and 
prosperity  and  exceptional  profits  In  a  world 
of  storm.  But  Mussolini  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  stabbing  prostrate  France  and 
what  he  thought  was  helpless  Britain  in  the 
back.  Mad  dreams  of  imperial  glcry.  the 
lust  of  conquest  and  of  booty,  the  arrogance 
of  long  unbridled  tyranny  led  him  to  his 
fatal  shameful  act. 

In  vain  I  warned  him.  He  would  not 
harken.  On  deaf  ears  and  a  stony  heart  fell 
the  wise,  far-seeing  appeals  of  the  American 
President.  The  hyena  in  his  nature  broke  all 
bonds  of  decency  and  even  common  sense. 

Today  his  empire  is  gone.  We  have  over 
a  hundred  Italian  generals  and  nearly  300.000 
of  his  soldiers  in  our  hands  as  prisoners  of 
war.     Agony  grips  the  fair  land  of  Italy. 

This  is  only  the  beginning — and  what  have 
the  Italians  to  show  for  it?     A  brief  prome- 


nade by  German  permission  along  the  Riviera, 
a  flying  visit  to  Corsica,  a  bloody  struggle  with 
the  heroic  patriots  of  Yugoslavia,  a  deed  of 
undjing  shame  in  Greece,  the  ruins  of  Genoa, 
Turin,  Milan — and  this  Is  only  a  foretaste. 

One  man  and  the  regime  he  has  created 
have  brought  these  measureless  calamities 
upon  the  hard-working,  gifted,  and  once 
happy  Italian  people,  with  whom,  until  the 
days  of  Mussolini,  the  English-speaking  world 
had  so  many  sympathies  and  never  a  quarrel. 
How  long  miast  this  endure? 

GIANT    STRENGTH    OF   RUSSIA 

We  may  certainly  be  glad  about  what  has 
lately  happened  in  Africa,  and  we  may  lock 
forward  with  scbar  confidence  to  the  moment 
when  we  can  see  one  continent  relieved. 

But  these  successes  in  Africa,  swift  and 
decisive  as  they  have  been,  must  not  divert 
our  attention  from  the  prodigious  blows 
which  Russia  is  striking  on  the  eastern  front. 

All  the  world  wonders  at  the  giant  strength 
which  Russia  has  been  able  to  ccnserve  and 
to  apply.  The  invincible  defenst  of  Stalin- 
grad is  matched  by  the  commanding  military 
leadership  of  Stalin. 

When  I  was  leaving  the  Kremlin  in  the 
middle  of  August  I  said  to  Premier  Stalin: 
"When  we  have  decisively  defeated  Rommel 
in  Eygpt  I  will  send  you  a  telegram."  And 
he  replied:  "When  we  make  our  counter- 
offensive  here" — and  he  drew  an  arrow  on  a 
map — "I  will  send  you  one."  Both  messages 
have  duly  arrived  and  both  have  been  thank- 
fully received. 

As  I  speak  the  Immense  battle  which  has 
alreadv  yielded  result*  of  the  first  magnitude 
is  moving  forward  to  its  climax.  And  this, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  only  one  part  of 
the  Russian  front  stretching  from  the  White 
Sea  to  the  Black  Sea  along  which  at  many 
points  the  Rirssian  armies  are  attacking. 

The  Jaws  of  another  Russian  winter  are 
closing  on  Hitler  s  armies — 180  German  divi- 
sions, many  of  them  reduced  to  little  more 
than  brigades  by  the  slaughters  and  priva- 
tions they  have  suffered,  together  with  a  host 
of  miserable  Italians.  Rumanians,  and  Hun- 
garians dragged  from  their  homes  by  a  ma- 
niac's fantasy. 

All  these,  as  they  reel  back  from  fire  and 
steel  of  the  avenging  Soviet  annles.  must 
prepare  themselves,  with  weakened  forces  and 
with  added  pangs,  for  a  second  dose  of  what 
they  got  last  year. 

They  have,  of  course,  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  they  have  been  commanded 
and  led.  not  by  the  German  general  staff  but 
by  Corporal  Hitler  himself. 

"SORRT    FARCE"    OF    VICHT 

Ah.  I  must. conduct  you  back  to  the  west, 
to  France,  where  another  vivid  scene  of  this 
strange,  melchancholy  drama  hat  been 
unfolded. 

It  was  foreseen  when  we  were  planning 
the  descent  upon  north  Africa  that  this 
would  bring  about  Immediate  reaction  in 
France. 

I  never  had  the  slightest  doubt  myself  that 
Hitler  would  break  the  armistice,  overrun  all 
Prance,  and  try  to  capture  the  French  Fleet 
at  Toulon.  Such  developments  were  to  be 
welcomed  by  the  United  Nations  because  they 
entailed  the  extinction,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, of  the  sorry  farce  and  fraud  of  the 
Vichy  government. 

This  was  a  necessary  prelude  to  that  re- 
union of  France  without  which  French  resur- 
rection is  Impossible. 

We  have  taken  a  long  step  toward  that 
unity.  The  artificial  division  between  occu- 
pied and  unoccupied  teiritory  has  been  swept 
away. 

In  France,  ail  Frenchmen  are  equally  under 
the  German  yoke  and  will  learn  to  hate  it 
with  equal  intensity.  Abroad,  all  French- 
men will  require  that  it  become  so. 


We  may  be  sure  that  after  what  has  hap- 
pened the  ideals  and  the  spirit  of  what  we 
have  called  Fighting  French  will  exercise  a 
dominating  influence  upon  the  whole  French 
nation. 

I  agre^  with  General  de  Gaulle  that  the 
last  scales  of  deception  have  now  fallen 
from  the  eyes  of  the  French  people.  Indeed, 
it  was  time. 

QUOTES    HITLER  S  DOCTRINK 

"A  clever  conqueror."  wrote  Hitler  in  Mein 
Kampf.  "will  always.  If  possible.  Impose  his 
demunds  on  the  conquered  by  installments. 
For  a^'people  that  makes  a  voluntary  sur- 
render sapj  its  own  character,  and  with  such 
a  people  you  can  calculate  that  one  of  these 
oppressions,  in  detail,  will  supply  quite 
enough  reason  for  It  to  resort  once  more  to 
arms." 

How  carefully,  how  punctiliously  he  lives 
up  to  his  own  devilish  doctrines  The  per- 
fidy by  which  the  French  Fleet  was  ensnared 
is  the  latest  and  most  complete  example. 

That  fleet,  brought  by  folly  and  by  worse 
than  folly  to  its  melancholy  end.  redeemed 
Its  honor  by  an  act  of  self -demolition,  and 
from  the  flame  and  smoke  of  the  explosions 
at  Toulon,  France  will  rise  again. 

The  ceaseless  flow  of  good  news  from  every 
theater  of  war  which  has  filled  the  whole 
month  of  November  confronts  the  British 
people  with  a  new  test.  They  have  proved 
that  they  can  stand  defeat:  they  have  proved 
that  they  can  bear  with  fortitude  and  con- 
fidence long  periods  of  unsatisfactory  and 
unexplained  Inactions. 

I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should  not 
show  ourselves  equable,  resolute,  and  active 
in  the  face  of  victory. 

AGAIN   PROMISES  NOTHING 

I  promise  nothing.     I  predict  nothing.     I 
cannot  even  guarantee  that  more  successes 
are  now  on  the  way.     I  commend  to  all  the 
immortal  lines  of  Kipling: 
"If  you  can  dream  and  not  make  dreams  your 
master; 
If  you  can  think  and  not  make  thoughts 
your  aim; 
If  you  can  meet  with  triumph  and  disaster 
And  treat  those  two  Imposters  Jtist  the 
same." 

There  Is  my  text  for  this  Sunday's  sermon, 
though  I  have  no  license  to  preach  one. 

Do  not  let  us  be  led  away  by  any  fair- 
seeming  appearances  cf  fortune.  Let  us 
rather  put  our  trust  In  those  deep,  slow-mov- 
ing tides  that  have  borne  us  thiis  far  al- 
ready and  will  surely  bear  us  forward  if  we 
know  how  to  use  them  until  we  reach  the 
harbor  where  we  would  be, 

I  know  of  nothing  that  has  happened  yet 
which  Justifies  the  hope  that  the  war  will 
not  be  long  or  that  bitter  and  bloody  years 
do  not  lie  ahead. 

Certainly  the  most  painful  experiences 
would  lie  before  us  if  we  allowed  ourselves 
to  relax  our  exertions,  to  weaken  the  disci- 
pline, unity,  and  order  of  our  array — if  we 
fell  to  quarreling  about  what  we  should  do 
with  our  victory  before  that  victory  had  been 
won. 

We  must  not  build  on  hopes  or  tears  but 
only  on  the  continual,  faithful  discharge  of 
our  duty,  wherein  alone  will  be  found  peace 
cf  mind. 

Remember  that  Hitler  with  his  armies  and 
his  secret  police  holds  nearly  all  Europe  in 
his  grip.  Remember  that  he  has  millions 
of  slaves  to  toll  for  him.  a  vast  mass  cf 
munitlcns  !na':v  mighty  arsenals,  many  fer- 
tile fields  R  member  that  Gocring  has  braz- 
enly declared  that  whoever  starves  In  Europe 
it  will  not  be  the  Girmans. 

U-E     AT    :vU  N       E   GROWING 

Remember  thr^t  tIi'm-  millions  •:  v  their 
lives  are  at  stalte,  FUmember  r..  a  'nia'l  a 
portion  of  the  German  Army  we  Bri;^..  1.   ve 
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yet  been  able  to  engage  and  to  de 
rQt»nber  that  the  U-boat  warfare 
niinishing  but  growing  and  that  it 
be  wcr*e  before  it  is  tjettpr. 

Then  facing  the  facts — the  ugly 
well    as    the   encouraging    facts — u 
then  we  shall  learn  to  use  victory 
to  further  efforts  and  make  good 
means  of  gaming  more. 

This  much  only  will  I  say  abovi 
ture.  and  I  say  it  with  an  acute  const 
of  the  fallibility  of  my  own  judgipe 
may   well    be    that   the    war   in    Eu 
come  to  an  end  before  the  war  in 
Atlantic   may   be   calm   while   in   t 
the  hurricane  rises  to  its  full  pitcli 

If   It  once  should   take  such   a  cpu 
•hould   at  once  bring  all  our 
other   side  of   the   world   to  the   a 
United  States,  to  the  aid  of  China 
all  to  the  a;d  of  our  kith  and  kin  in 
and   New   Zealand   in   their   valiant 
against  the  aggressions  of  Japan 

While   we   were   thus  engaged   in| 
East   we  could   be   sitting   with   t 
States  and  with  our  Ally,  Russia,  a 
the  United  Nations  themselves  sh: 
International  instruments  and  nat 
tlements  which  must  be  devised  il 
life  of  Europe  is  ever  to  rise  again.  ; 
fearful   quarrels    which   have   rent 
civilization   are   to   be   prevented 
more  disturbing  the  progress  of  th 
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It  seems  to  me  that  should  the 
thus  In  two  successive  stages 
a  far  higher  sense  of  comradeship  a 
council  table  than  existed  among  t 
at  Versailles.     Then   the  danger 
away,  the  common  bond  between 
had  snapped.    There  was  no  sen*e 
rate  responsibility  such  as  exists 
torious  natioias  who  are  masters  ol 
ecene  are.  most  of  them,  still  wagin  ; 
by  side  in  another, 

I  should  hope,  therefore,  that  w 
able  to  make  better  solution,  more 
Ing,  more  lasting  solution  of  the 
In  Europe  at  the  end  of  this  war 
possible  a  quarter  of  a  century  a( 

It  is  not  much  use  pursuing  thes ; 
tions  further  at   this  time,   for  n( 
possibly  know  what  the  state  of 
of    the    wcrld    will    be   when    the 
Fascist  tyrannies  have  been  Anally 

The  dawn  of  1943  will  soon  locifi 
fore  us  and  we  must  brace  ourselv 
with  the  trials  and  problems  of 
be  a  stern  and  terrible  year. 

We  do  so  with  the  assuring  of 
strength,  and  we  do  so  as  a  nati 
strong   Vvill,  a  bold  heart,  and  a 
science. 
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M:  'IHOMAS  of  Utah.  1^ 
Ident,  I  ask  unanimous  conser 
Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  ' 
an  address  entitled  "The  B.  : 
Disease."  delivered  by  the  Vice 
on  the  occasion  of  fh"  d'^riim- 
Chicago  Intensive  T.'.Tr.: / 
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address  was  broadcast  nationally  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  centuries  It  has  been  customary  to 
dedicate  cemeteries  and  monuments  to  the 
dead.  Today  we  meet  here  to  dedicate  a  new 
house  of  hope  for  the  living.  Here  a  bold 
beginning  Is  being  made  to  bring  back  vigor 
to  those  half  alive,  and  to  Insure  strength  to 
millions  yet  unborn. 

Venereal  disease  still  remains  a  blight  upon 
our  Nation.  It  saps  the  strength  of  myriads 
cf  our  people  It  strikes  needless  fear  and 
shame  into  their  hearts.  Many  of  its  victims 
are  innocent  women  and  children,  to  whom 
it  bequeaths  the  most  cruel  of  all  starts  in 
life. 

The  Chicago  Intensive  Treatment  Center, 
for  venereal  disease,  Is  more  than  just  an- 
other hospital.  It  holds  the  promise  that  this 
plague  will  eventually  pass  away.  For  here, 
men  and  women  of  medical  science  hope  to 
show  the  Nation  that  we  do  not  have  to  rest 
content  merely  to  appease  the  monster.  They 
hope  by  their  work  here  to  point  a  way  tc 
wipe  out  this  curse  of  humanity. 

There  remains  no  major,  baffling  mystery 
about  this  sickness.  Like  typhoid  fever  or 
diphtheria,  it  is  spread  by  the  sneaking  of 
Its  evil  microbe  from  infected  people  to 
human  beings  that  are  healthy. 

If  we  blot  the  last  ugly  microbe  cut  of  each 
person  infected,  then  we  make  it  impossible 
for  such  people  to  give  the  disease  to  others. 

Victory  in  the  battle  to  wipe  out  venereal 
disease  has  long  been  delayed.  There  is  a 
chemical  treatment.  It  is  true:  and  in  the  past 
30  years  It  has  saved  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  Americans.  But.  out  of  the  sick  millions 
reaching  cut  for  this  chemical  hope,  only  a 
small  proportion  have  been  able  to  stick  to 
the  treatment  till  cured,  or  even  till  they 
would  be  permanently  not  dangerous  to 
other  people. 

Over  many  of  the  half-cured  ones  there 
still  hangs  the  sword  of  future  Insanity  and 
heartbreak,  and  many,  believing  they  are 
cured,  remain  menaces  to  their  wives  or  hus- 
bands, even  to  their  unborn  children. 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  sinister 
fire  of  venereal  disease  is  still  burning.  Under 
the  dislocations  Inevitable  In  the  war  crisis, 
the  evil  plague — far  from  being  controlled — 
Is  on  a  disturbing  upsurge  In  many  key  regions 
of  our  country. 

But  here  today  we  are  standing  before  a 
hcu.se  of  science  that  we  hope  will  turn  the 
tide  of  this  dubious  if  not  losing  battle. 
Here  the  engineer,  the  chemist,  and  the  doc- 
tor have  dedicated  themselves  to  find  means 
to  abolish  at  one  strike  the   venereal  peril. 

Here  In  this  Center  we  hope  to  work  out 
practical  science  that  will  break  the  chain 
of  the  infection,  sending  this  terrible  sick- 
ness to  limbo,  along  with  the  other  con- 
quered curses  of  mankind. 

The  Nation  will  eagerly  watch  this  new 
fight  for  life  in  these  days  .so  somber  with 
world-wide  misery  and  death.  For  me  this 
Center  holds  a  promise  far  beyond  Its  im- 
mediate healing  mercy.  Here  I  see  a  hint 
of  the  practical  working  out  of  a  never-yet- 
demanded  democracy.  It  is  fundamental  to 
and  underlies  all  of  the  democracies  for  which 
today  we  are  fighting. 

This  hospital  holds  cut  Its  hope  to  all.  no 
matter  what  their  race  or  creed  or  color.  It 
demands  no  well-lined  purse  from  any 
human  being  who  is  anxious  to  be  free  cf 
this  particular  pain,  misery,  and  despair. 

Against  all  disease  a  most  fundamental 
democratic  human  right  Is  yearned  for  by  all 
the  people,  though  they  have  not  yet  found 
voice  to  demand  It.  This  would  be  the  right 
of  all  men.  women,  and  children — regardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  economic  condition— to  the 


highest  level  of  strength  and  vigor,  to  the 
greatest  freedom  from  sickness  that  the 
science  of  today  can  give  them. 

Society  has  not  completely  fulfilled  its 
obligation  to  our  people  when  it  gives  them 
decent  wages  and  incomes,  and  the  highest 
possible  standard  of  living,  and  security  In 
their  jobs  and  their  homes.  Our  people 
want  also  to  be  strong,  vigorous,  and  healthy 
m  mind  and  body,  so  that  they  may  enjoy 
to  the  full  the  new  peace  and  plenty  they 
hope  to  win. 

When  democracy  Is  strengthened  by  this 
most  fundamental  right  to  health  and  vigor, 
then  at  last  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the 
peoples  best  efforts  in  governing  themselves 
and  in  running  their  own  social  and  economic 
affairs. 

The  center  here  dedicated  today  has  arisen 
from  our  stern  need  to  be  strong  to  help  win 
the  people's  battle  against  its  enslavers  and 
destroyers.  These  scientists  work  here  as 
trail  blazers,  and  as  such  they  are  few  In 
number.  But  they  will  try  to  show  us  how 
much  can  be  done  by  a  few  to  bring  life  and 
hope  to  millions  of  the  suffering  and 
miserable. 

Their  victory  will  encourage  the  Nation. 
It  will  do  more  than  that.  It  will  be  a  har- 
binger of  a  far  greater  triumph  that  we  hope 
will  come  In  the  future— of  a  mankind  v.o 
longer  half  sick  and  half  well,  but  going 
through  life  in  abundant  health  and  strength 
and  well-being. 


Infamous  Prelude  to  Pearl  Harbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


]?0N   HX^.r)   flOOl)  BYRD 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  30,  1942 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  first  in- 
stallment of  a  very  illuminating  and  able 
article  written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine of  November  8,  1942,  entitled,  "In- 
famous Prelude  to  Pearl  Harbor." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

INF.MUOUS   PF.ELUDE  TO   PE-MU.   HARBOR — THE   IN- 
SIDE STORY  OF  THE  KURtJSU  "FE.ACE  MISSION" 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington. — A  year  ago  today  Saburo 
Kurusu.  special  envoy  of  the  Government  of 
Japan,  left  Asia  for  the  United  States  to 
assume  his  part  In  the  "peace  conversa- 
tions" that  continued  until  more  than  an 
hour  after  Japanese  forces  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Why  did  Kurusu  come,  since  he  came  with 
hands  empty  of  a  peace  formula  the  United 
States  could  accept?  Was  he  playing  for 
time  durlrTg  which  the  Japanese  could  sneak 
up  on  Pearl  Harbor?  But  the  United  States 
was  playing  for  time,  too,  and  Kurusu  knew 
that. 

Were  the  Japanese  Intelligence  «erv:cfs  suf- 
ficiently informed  and  deductive  to  have 
advance  confidence  that  assaults  from  the  air 
would  find  our  commanders  in  the  Pacific 
as  ncncooperating  and  completely  unready 
for  this  tactic  as  they  proved  to  be? 

History  ultimately  will  disclose  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions.  The  fact  remains 
that  Kurusu  came   on  what.  In   both   the 
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United  States  and  Japan,  was  forecast  as  a 
sleeveless  errand;  that  under  the  cover  of  his 
activities  here  the  Pearl  Harbor  expedition 
was  launched;  that  alertness  and  Army-Navy 
cooperation  were  absent,  and  the  assault  was 
heavily  successful. 

Whei  Neville  Henderson,  another  special 
envoy,  returned  from  Berlin  to  London  after 
Hitler's  invasion  of  Poland  he  wrote  a  book 
which  he  entitled  "Failure  of  a  Mission." 
Considering  the  opening  victories  of  Japan  In 
this  war,  Kurusu,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Japanese  militarists,  could  write  a  book  called 
Success  of  a  Mission. 

He  did  rot  achieve  peace,  and  the  proposals 
for  settlement  advanced  by  Tokyo,  as  well 
as  Japans  refusal  to  consider  seriously  the 
counterplan  presented  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Cordell  Htill,  make  it  abundantly  clear 
in  retrospect  that  he  could  never  have  ex- 
pected to  achieve  it.  After  their  first  meeting 
with  Kurusu  It  was  obvious  to  the  President 
and  Mr.  Hull  that  the  special  envoy  had 
nothing  to  offer.  But  he  prolonged  the  con- 
versations until  Japan's  Navy  and  Air  Force 
were  concentrated  off  Pearl  Harbor  and  ready 
to  begin  the  war. 

Did  Kurusu  know  before  he  left  Japan 
that,  conscious  of  the  Improbability  that  the 
United  States  would  accept  the  Japanese  for- 
mula. Premier  Tojo  had  assented  to  the  ex- 
pedition against  Pearl  Harbor?  It  was  al- 
ready In  preparation  on  Japans  mandated 
Islands,  where  international  pledges  had  long 
been  violated  and  from  which  aliens  had  long 
been  barred.  Ships,  men.  and  war  supplies 
were  undoubtedly  on  their  way  to  the  bases 
when  Kurusu  departed. 

No  cne  in  the  United  States  Government 
Is  in  a  position  to  express  more  than  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  Kurusu  knew  or  not. 
Most  officials  believe  he  did.  and  they  are 
certain  he  had  been  Informed  of  the  actual 
attack  before  he  and  the  Japanese  Ambassa- 
dor. Admiral  Nomura,  made  their  final  call 
on  Secretary  Hull. 

How  m.uch  did  Nomura  know?  The  pre- 
ferred belief  is  that  the  Ambassador  was  kept 
In  ignorance  of  the  plan  and  its  maturing. 
For  he  seemed  to  Washington  to  have  lived 
always  by  the  code  of  an  officer  and  gentle- 
man, according  to  our  own  view  of  what  that 
code  is. 

But  Tojo  knew — Tojo  the  Premier  who 
came  to  power  because  the  Konoye  ministry 
was  too  conciliatory  to  suit  the  militarists 
of  Japan.  And  on  Tojo  must  rest  both 
knowledge  and  responsibility  for  an  act  of 
war  by  a  nation  whose  representatives  were 
even  then  issertlng  that  with  the  nation 
attacked  there  could  and  must  be  a  bas.s  for 
peace . 

It  should  b?  recalled  that  earlier  In  the 
year  1941  the  President  was  invited  to  sail 
Into  the  Pacific  for  a  peace  meeting  with  Pre- 
mier Konoye.  an  invitation  he  declined.  And 
before  and  after  this,  Mr.  Hull  had  been 
meeting  sttadily  with  Admiral  Nomura  to 
talk  of  peace  and  finding  no  foundation  Inr 
It.  In  both  countries,  among  the  really  in- 
formed, before  Kuru-iu  came,  war  was  held 
to  be  inevitable  whenever  the  Japanese 
thought  the  moment  was  most  advantageous. 
When  the  anr.cuncement  of  his  mission 
was  made,  influential  Japanese  newspapers, 
among  them  Nichl  Nichi.  angrily  protested 
that  the  die  was  cast,  and  the  only  effect  of 
Kurusu's  errand  would  be  to  give  to  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  precious 
time  they  needed  to  prepare  for  the  inevita- 
ble. Yet  he  came,  and,  since  he  seemed  nicie 
than  willing  to  draw  out  the  peace  conversa- 
tions, it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  time 
for  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  was  Ills  objective. 
Kurusu  cannot  be  credited  with  the  feat  of 
acquiring  this  vital  segment  of  time  while 
the  Government  of  the  United  btates  re- 
mained in  blissful  ignorance  of  what  he  was 
doiug.     For  weeks  Mr    Hull  knew  what  was 
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afoot:  the  President  was  fully  aware  of  It; 
and  the  Army  and  the  Navy  were  put  on  no- 
tice by  the  Secretary,  many  days  t>efore  Pearl 
Harbor,  that  the  Japanese  were  ready  and 
likely  to  strike,  "by  surprise,  and  simultane- 
ously throughout  the  Pacific  area." 

But,  In  consequence  of  the  6-year  neglect 
of  the  democracies  to  prepare  for  the  event 
some  of  their  elected  leaders  foresaw,  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
■United  Nations  were  not  ready  for  the  war 
that  projected  its  shadow  upon  the  "peace 
conversations"  at  Washington.  In  response 
to  their  pleas.  Mr.  Hull  was  playing  for  time, 
too.  though  he  met  the  Japanese  envoys  In 
good  faith  and  peace  was  his  sincere  desire. 
Had  there  been  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Manila 
the  military  alertness  the  President  and  he 
had  every  reason  to  expect,  and  which  Mr. 
Hull  had  specifically  urged  on  the  War  Coun- 
cil, the  stakes  of  war  at  the  outset  would 
have  remained  in  the  hands  of  our  Govern- 
ment as  completely  as  did  the  stakes  of 
diplomacy  and  honor. 

Kurusu  came  and  w^ent.  And  now  In  the 
wake  of  his  errand  American  men  are  being 
killed  on  far  Pacific  beaches  and  American 
ships  are  going  down  in  far  Pacific  waters 
whose  names  were  unknown  to  most  of  us  a 
year  ago.  From  the  quiet  meetings  in  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department  to 
the  bloody  sands  of  Guadalcanal  and  the 
ensanguined  South  Seas,  fate  has  dispatched 
the  American  Nation  quickly  to  a  desperate, 
far-away  struggle  for  Its  life  which  seemed 
Inconceivable  to  most  people  a  year  ago. 

The  first  anniversary  of  Kurusu's  depar- 
ture from  Asia  to  the  United  States  renders 
appropriate  a  survey  of  the  conversations 
that  followed  and  a  search  for  the  facts  that 
will  be  history.  This  correspondent  hae  made 
that  survey  and  that  search.  On  ihe  unim- 
peachable authority  of  several  who  were  an 
intimate  part  of  the  conversations,  lie  is  able 
to  reconstruct  them. 

The  reconstruction  does  net  puiport  to  be 
a  transcript.  But  the  transcript  formula  Is 
used  for  narrative  purposes;  also  the  chief 
figures  In  the  conversations  speak  now  and 
then  in  direct  disccurse  to  the  general  effect 
they  did.  as  remembered  by  this  correspond- 
ent's sources.  That  is  a  device  for  clarity; 
it  is  not  a  stenographic  record  because  none 
v.-as  made;  but  it  is  factual. 

As  the  drama  unfolds,  the  principals 
emerge  In  full  color  and  proportion.  Kurusu, 
wclf  into  lamb  and  lamb  into  wolf  again. 
Admiral  Nomura,  the  Ambassador,  melan- 
choly, as  darkness  settled  over  the  prospect 
of  peace.  The  President,  striving  to  the 
limit  to  avert  the  disaster  to  both  nations. 
The  Secretary,  more  skillful  than  any  in  tlie 
give-and-take  of  debate,  standing  firmly  on 
the  true  foundations  cf  peace,  wise,  priescient, 
and  altogether  superb. 

No  conferences  in  American  history  were 
more  dramatic  in  thfir  implications  or  led 
into  a  drama  as  bodeful  and  as  bloody.  Yet, 
as  reconstructed  in  the  memories  of  the  In- 
formed, tliere  was  nothing  dramatic  about 
them  but  the  shadow  of  war  that  lay  upon 
them.  Now  and  then  Kurusu,  dropping  the 
mask  of  the  career  diplomat,  would  make  a 
brief  show  of  irritation  or  utter  an  unveiled 
warning.  Occasionally  the  Ambassador 
would  speak  cut  in  sailor  terms  and  show 
impatience  over  discussions  that  were  lead- 
ing nowhere.  And  often  Mr.  Hull's  eyes 
would  flash  and  his  voice  grow  stern  as  h3 
abandoned  the  diction  of  diplomacy  to  indict 
the  war  party  of  Japan. 

But  that  was  all  until  the  really  dramatic 
end  on  the  day  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Three  conferees  more  different  in  mold 
could  hardly  be  conceived.  The  admiral  is 
very  tall  for  a  Japanese — over  6  feet — portly, 
less  inclined  to  use  the  property  smile  which 
is  one  of  the  fixed  manners  of  his  country- 
men.   His  English  is  thick  and  halting,  his 


vocabulary  limited.  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  the 
quarterdeck  and  not  the  conference  room  is 
his  natural  habitat. 

Kurusu  is  short,  even  for  a  Japanese,  slight 
and  silky.  His  English  Is  clear  and  certain. 
His  smile  is  thin,  but  frequent.  As  equip- 
ment for  his  errand  he  brought  some  care- 
fully acquired  American  slang  and  a  good 
imitation  of  the  airs  of  what  Anglo-Saxons 
call  a  good  fellow.  With  all  this,  he  was 
never  able  to  remove  the  distrust  of  his  per- 
sonal sincerity,  as  well  as  of  his  errand,  which 
arrived  In  Washington  with  him. 

The  Secretary  is  as  different  from  the  one 
as  from  the  other.  His  voice  can  be  silky 
and  his  words  ambiguous,  or  his  voice  can 
be  hard  and  his  words  like  dagger  thrusts. 
As  the  conversations  went  on  Mr  Hull  put 
more  and  more  cf  the  silk  and  ambiguity  on 
the  shelf  and  talked  straight  Tennessee. 
But  he  never  forgot  his  dexterity,  or  his  need 
for  time.  too.  which  explains  why  Kurusu  is 
supposed  to  have  raid  after  the  meeting  of 
November  26.  when  Mr.  Hull  had  obviously 
come  to  the  American  sine  qua  non:  "We 
have  got  the  old  gray  cat  In  the  bag." 

The  conversations  began  in  a  national  and 
international  atmorphere  unfriendly  to  the 
Imposition  of  the  fundamental  sanctions  (em- 
bargoes), an  atmosphere  that  had  prevailed 
as  far  back  as  the  Bruss?ls  conference  of  1937. 
At  that  time  sanctions  by  European  signa- 
tories to  the  Nine-Power  Treaty  other  than 
Japan  were  considered  by  those  nations. 
But  then  and  thereafter,  to  the  date  cf  De- 
cember 7.  1941.  no  occasion  was  found  when 
diplomatic  and  military  affairs  could  be  m.ade 
effectively  to  march  together,  and  with  public 
opinion.  Yet  this  coherence  was  necessary 
because  the  declaration  of  sanctions,  espe- 
cially on  petroleum,  it  was  obvious,  wculd 
bring  the  world  to  the  threshold  of  war. 

Yet.  inconsistently  enough,  in  this  country 
demands  for  the  vital  oil  sanctions  against 
Japan  had  been  coming  steadily  from  groups 
which  at  the  same  time  insisted  that  war  with 
Japan  could  and  must  be  prevented.  The  de- 
manc's  for  sanctions  grew  out  of  a  long  series 
of  Japanese  aggressions  from  Manchuria  in 
1931  forward,  and  included  the  "accidental" 
sinking  of  the  U  S.  gunboat  Panay.  bruUllty 
by  Japanese  soldiers  against  Americans,  in- 
cluding women.  In  China,  and  other  evldeiicea 
of  a  nation  bent  on  dominance  by  force. 

A  perfect  example  of  Japan's  aggressive  pol- 
icy was  provided  In  the  middle  of  the  Hull- 
Nomura  conversations  that  preceded  the  ar- 
rival of  Kurusu.  Tokyo  in  1940  had  wrung  a 
concession  from  the  Vichy  government  that 
Japanese  forces  might  occupy  north  Indo- 
china 'to  protect  tlie  Empire"  In  July  1941 
the  State  Department  was  advised  of  heavy 
Japanese  troop  movements  south  from  Shang- 
hai, and  Tokyo  was  asked  who  and  where  the 
troops  were  bound.  The  reply  was  equivocal. 
About  the  24th  of  that  month  Japanese  moved 
into  south  Indochina  near  Saigon,  menacing 
Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and  Singapore. 

We  retaliated  with  more  stringent  economic 
and  fiscal  measures,  keeping  tliem  Just  "short 
of  war."  a  precaution  which  these  who  were 
demanding  oil  sanctions  and  peace  simul- 
taneously, severely  denounced. 

Yet  test  polls  shewed  a  majority  sentiment 
for  peace  through  1C40  and  well  into  1941. 
The  party  platforms  of  1940  reflected  the  na- 
tional attitude.  All  branches  cf  the  govern- 
ments of  what  is  now  the  United  Nations  rec- 
ognized this  public  opinion.  The  military 
commanders,  on  tlie  argument  that  they  were 
unprepared,  steadily  besought  the  diplomatic 
spokesmen  to  avoid  war  and  play  for  time. 
No  President  could  have  dispatched  a  fleet  to 
Japan  in  those  circumstances,  and  nothing 
less  would  have  supported  an  embargo  policy 
on  oil. 

Later,  when  the  President  sent  the  Navy 
Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  it  could  not 
stay  if  Oil  embargoes  were  to  be  Invoked 
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againxt  Japan,  sanctions  were  ^  i  more 
Impossible.  But  there  the  fleet  Wi..'.  and 
had  to  be  to  protect  tlie  •short  cf  war" 
policy  ol  alcl;:ig;  the  Allies  against  Girmany. 
The  PreMcJeilt  explained  the  background 
ol  this  policy  In  remarks  he  made 
White  House  to  volunteers  for  civil 
fense.  July  24,  1941.  He  said  eas: 
c:tiTens  might  well  wonder  why  they  were 
being  asked  to  curb  their  use  of  \  asoline 
when  oil  shipments  were  going  tc 
to  help  "in  what  looks  like  an  act  of 
aion  ■■ 

The  answer,  said  M:  Hjosevelt.  wkts  that 
Japan  bad  no  oil  in  its  islands  an(  .  if  we 
had  cut  off  the  supply.  Japan  in  19^^  ■»  -.id 
probably  have  attacked  the  Dutch 
dies  to  acquire  petroleum.  There  wuiid  have 
been  war  on  our  anti-Axis  supply  lin<  to  and 
from  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  *  ►  N-  .; 
East. 

"Therefore."  the  President  sun  ::  >..p, 
"there  was  method  In  letting  this  kL>  «;..  to 
Japan,  with  the  hope — and  it  has  worked 
for  2  years — cf  keeping  war  out  of  "  I  -^  ^'.h 
Pacific  for  o  own  good,  for  tht  ^  .of 
the  defense  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  seas." 

So  oil.  scrap  iron,  and  other  vital  supplies 
went  across  the  Pacific  to  Japan.  Bi  t  In  the 
6  years  from  1935  to  1941  Japan  |  ot  only 
6  2  million  tons  of  scrap  while  the 
States  was  consuming  133  millions 
August  1941  our  commercial  and  fisral  rela- 
tions with  Japan  had  virtually  been  cut  off. 

Kurusu  reached  Washington  Novenber  18. 
1941.  The  clipper  had  been  held  n  Hong 
Kong  to  facilitate  his  amval.  ar  d  every 
preparation  had  been  made  to  hear  i.m  out. 
He  first  saw  the  President  and  Mr  I  ull  next 
day  In  a  later  meeting  that  afteriKon  with 
Mr  Hull  alone  the  Japanese  envoys  p  essed  so 
vigorously  for  acc.;ptance  of  th«  Tokyo 
formula  for  a  Pacific  settlement  ihat  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  moved  to  bis  first 
trenchant  comment.     He  said  he  di  in  t  feel 
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serious  difference  between  the  two  countries. 
A  solution  must  be  found,  he  asserted,  and 
often  he  proclaimed  It  again. 

The  next  day,  November  18.  there  was  an- 
other meeting,  and  Mr  Hull  repeated  his 
statement  of  doubt  that  the  American  people 
would  have  confidence  in  any  agreement 
wl'.h  Japan  while  Japan  kept  lt&  alliance 
with  Hitler.  He  reminded  the  Japanese  en- 
voys that  "alter  every  atrocity"  Japanese 
leaders  sent  telegrams  of  congratulations  to 
Hitler  Then,  with  great  emphasis,  he  said 
that  the  United  States  had  "nothing  to  offer 
Japan  for  bargaining  except  our  friendship." 
He  expressed  doubt  that  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment could  be  made  In  the  circumstances. 

■  Rather  than  to  go  beyond  a  certain  point." 
5a;d  the  Secretary,  "it  Is  better  lor  the  United 
States  to  sUnd  and  take  the  consequences  " 

Kurusu  promised  a  much  more  liberal  Jap- 
ar.ese  policy  after  the  war.  But  when  the 
Secretary  asked  him  If  his  Government  could 
agree  In  principle  "now"  on  a  commercial 
policy,  there  was  no  reply. 


that  the  United  States  Governmeu 
be  receivmg  remarks  suggesting  ultimatum 
from  a  government  whose  contempc -ary  acts 
were  like  those  of  Japan. 

(The  Tokyo  formula  for    a   P.i-.;1    st'iUe- 
xnent    was.    generally,    that    Japan    fnust    be 
left   free   to   crush   China   and    pr 
and    aggression    there,    but    that    .-.i  .  u 

pursue  the  ways  of  peace  in  the  r<  maiuuer 
of  the  Orient.  It  v.as  this  untena  ale  e.tti- 
tude  that  inducer!  V:  Hull  frequently  to 
say  to  the  envoys  dur;i.^  the  conve  sationsi 
"You  are  trying  to  face  both  wa.-s.  You 
can't  face  both  ways  and  effect  real  p^eace. ') 

Kurtisu  then  handed  the  Secretary  a  docu- 
ment which  asserted  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment did  not  cbjecr  to  contirmir!^  the 
peaceful    sf..--;:  •;,(•    :.  1  •    ;.-•.    :-._..-.■     by 

the     former     I":    ::.     r.     K    ::    y:       1*     ; .--i  ..i:  ■?:; 
that   the   Premiers   qualifying   ph:      .     were 
only  those  necessary  to  maintain  -v    :  i!-'5 
of  a  sovereign  state  and  were  madf    ;v     ..  -.  . 
recently   concluded    .     ;  ..--gression     r    .-> 
Russia  and  Jar.t  :  :    ! 

T'  ■-  F*--^-'le--  'vvr.ea  cj.tI'^:  •;■.  •  'J..v  !.-■ 
had  :■•  t.. ea  K  .rusu  and  .\:r.l^  .>.-..i:'  .'  N  - 
mura.  said  the  intent.ons  of  ".e  U:  .ru  S'  i".  - 
were  peacpf-:!  Mr  Hull  the:;  -r-rdrliw.^  'h.ii. 
so  lone  .u-  Ji:a:i  clung  to  ih-  Tr.;  r.r<:  E\tct 
rh^'  Tra'-V  cf  ■  Mutu.i:  (:ofe:.,-t"  .■.:.■;  tonir.ion 
,:.;;..-  with  Gerrr..i,:.v  .v.  d  r.rt'.v-  :.r  ^-ttlf-- 
ment  of  the  Pac::...-  r;';.  -'.  r. 
peaceful  would  b»»  *v.ik->  .  ^er. 
}{■■   -  -,  :    }'.  ■.'•':   n.id   ;::.:    ■)■-'' 

that  such  JiL'.iT.f"^*'^  ti;:vi>f-   i 
In  Ore«'-  .-  K.^.-'   A-.-.     M^ve  ]■ 
for    a    t'.'   vr    -.r.    ■.n't-i-.i.;,-:    ' 
whole    P..    .f;:    :ircn   er:  .?.  ,ir.;c,i 
lltically     a:    ;    bv   ::....■  ,rv   :•   ■■' 

Kun.:--.     mi:  .ni::'^..:     t!:* 
Premier  Tjj>.  w 'ir.v'.i  pt».( -e    1 
Cabinet    po5t    vrd-r    T  'i 

that,  he  said,  a;»u  ir.e:-'    .i.  .-^ 
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EXr-  N~:ON-  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

M  'Tiday.  November  30,  1942 

M  V/AGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ur..i."i;mous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  joint  ad- 
dress by  William  H.  Davis.  Chairman  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,  and  L. 
Metcalfe  Walling.  Administrator  of  Wage 
a  net  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division, 
D- k;  irtment  of  Labor,  describing  the 
operation  of  the  wage  stabilization  pro- 
gram, delivered  over  the  National  Radio 
Forum  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  November  25.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Mr  McKelw.*y.  When  on  October  7.  the 
President  asked  Congress  for  legislation  to 
control  wages  and  prices,  he  said:  "Next 
to  military  and  naval  victory,  a  victory  along 
this  econom'v;  front  Is  cf  paramount  Impor- 
tance Without  it  our  war  production  pro- 
gram will  be  hindered.  Without  It  we  would 
be  allowing  our  young  men.  now  risking 
their  lives  in  the  air.  on  land,  and  on  the 
'  f>a.  to  return  to  an  economic  mess  of  our  own 
rnikmg.  The  least  that  we  at  home  can  do 
:  r  -hf-vn  is  to  see  that  cur  prcductlcn  In- 
•^f;i.-f  .s  every  day  so  as  to  give  them  the  weap- 
r  war  with  which  to  fight,  and  to  make 
-u:l-  l.^at  our  economy  at  home  continues  to 
be  one  to  which  they  can  return  with  con- 
fidence and  security  " 

Congress  enacted  legislation  designed  to 
Fafeguird  th?  Nation  against  inflation,  to 
bring  Into  balance  the  waecs  people  cam  and 
f'r.f  prices  of  the  things  they  must  buy. 
Exf^'ui  ive  Order  No.  9250.  issued  on  October  3, 
zAve  tne  National  War  Labor  Board  Jurisdic- 
■.on  over  the  adjustment  of  wages  and  sal- 
Hries.  What  every  American  wage  earner 
ii.d  salaried  employee  wants  to  know  is  how 
this  wage  stabilization  program  Is  to  be  ad- 
ra mistered.  Employers  and  employees  alike 
■aii'.t  to  know  how  they  should  go  about 
r.K<  :  z  ipplicatlon  for  increases  In  pay. 
T^^.  i  :  '  rn  v^ow  upon  what  policies  the 
w,  1:a^  '  F  '  1  win  base  Its  program  of 
A  ,^e    .jiiL.   t,.w.ity   adjustments.     To   provide 
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that  information,  the  National  Radio  Forum 
presents  two  men  who  are  directly  concerned 
with  the  stabilization  program.  William  H. 
Davis,  as  Chairman  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board,  directs  the  administration  of 
the  program.  Mr.  L.  Metcalfe  Walling  Is 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  and 
Public  Contracts  Divisions,  the  agencies 
I  which  have  been  designated  by  the  Board  to 
!  provide  Information  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees, to  give  them  rulings  on  coverage,  and 
to  help  them  make  applications  for  wage  and 
salary  adjustments  and  pass  them  on  to  the 
Board.  First.  I  want  to  present  the  Chair- 
man of  the  War  Labor  Board.  Mr.  Davis 

Mr.  Davis.  The  act  of  Congress  of  October 
2  calls  for  stabilization  of  wages  so  far  as 
practicable  at  the  levels  of  September  15. 
1941.  In  carrying  out  that  program  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  has  been  given  a 
limited  power  to  approve  adjustments  in 
wages  and  salaries.  With  certain  exceptions 
this  approval  must  be  obtained  before  any 
changes  In  wage  rates  may  be  made  subse- 
qu3nt  to  October  3.  or  any  changes  in  salaries 
subsequent  to  October  27.  1942.  The  Board 
will  exercise  control  over  all  wages  and  over 
all  salaries  up  to  $5,000  a  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  supervisory  or  professional  employees 
not  represented  by  recognized  unions.  The 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  juris- 
diction over  the  adjustment  of  all  other 
salaries. 

The  Board  has  availed  itself  of  the  regional, 
branch,  and  field  offices  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions,  located 
throxighout  the  country,  to  assist  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program.  Mr.  Walling, 
will  you  explain  briefly  the  function  of  your 
offices  in  the  program? 

Mr.  Wallino.  The  Wage  and  Hour  offices 
are  the  first  point  of  contact.  Any  em- 
ployer, employee,  or  private  citizen  who  wants 
Information  about  the  program,  about  the 
regvilatlons  which  are  to  be  followed,  or  who 
wishes  to  obtain  the  necessary  forms  for 
applying  for  adjustments  should  get  In  touch 
with  the  nearest  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Divisions  office  for  information  or 
assistance.  If  the  wage  or  salary  adjustment 
needs  Board  approval,  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  field  offices  wilV  forward  the  applica- 
tion to  the  nearest  regional  office  of  the 
War  Labor  Board. 

Mr  Davis.  The  National  War  Labor  Board 
has  set  up  10  regional  offices  to  pass  upon 
these  applications  fcr  wage  and  salary  adjust- 
ments. These  offices  are  located  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia.  Atlanta.  Cleveland, 
Chicago.  Kansas  City.  Dallas,  Denver,  and 
San  Francisco.  For  two  reasons  we  are  going 
to  decentralize  as  much  of  our  work  as  we 
can.  In  the  first  place  we  want  to  dispose 
of  requests  for  wage  Increases  with  as  much 
fairness  and  speed  as  possible,  and  we  feel 
we  can  accomplish  this  and  best  by  finally 
disposing  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  requests 
I  locally  rather  than  in  Washington.  In  the 
second  place,  we  feel  that  the  decisions 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  first-hand 
knowledge  of  local  conditions.  To  get  that 
local  knowledge  we  have  obtained  the  patri- 
otic services  of  12  outstanding  citizens  repre- 
senting the  public,  labor,  and  management 
in  each  region.  They  will  advise  our  regional 
directors  on  how  to  administer  the  program 
In  their  communities. 

Mr  Walling.  Mr.  Davis.  I  understand  the 
Board  has  unanimously  adopted  a  wage-and- 
salary-stabilizatlon  policy  which  it  will  follcw 
In  deciding  Individual  requests  for  wage-and- 
sa'ary  adjustments. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  Mr.  Wallins.  this  policy 
was  adopted  by  the  full  membership  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  on  November  6. 
I  think  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  patriotic  and 
constructive  approach  of  the  labor  and  in- 
dustry members  of  the  Board  to  this  very 
difficult  problem  that  the  policy  was  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 
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Mr.  Walling.  Could  you  state  that  policy 
tricfly.  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  Davis.  Briefly,  the  Board  will  act  upon 
the  presumption  that  the  wage-and-salary 
rates  which  prevailed  on  September  15.  1942. 
are  proper  rates.  It  will  grant  Increases  over 
that  level  only  in  exceptional  cases.  This  is 
In  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  and 
the  Executive  order  which  the  President 
signed  October  3. 

Mr.  Waliinc.  The  Executive  order  provides 
that  the  War  Labor  Board  shall  not  approve 
any  Increases  In  the  rates  prevailing  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  unless,  and  I  quote,  "Such  In- 
crease Is  necessary  to  correct  maladjustments 
cr  Inequalities,  to  eliminate  substandards  cf 
living,  to  correct  gross  inequities,  or  to  aid 
In  the  effective  prosecution  cf  the  war."  Now 
did  the  Board  in  its  wage  policy  define  what 
words  such  as  "maladjustments"  and  "In- 
equalities" mean? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  Mr.  Walling.  Let  us  take 
the  wcid  "maladjustments"  first.  If  a  group 
cf  employee's  has  received  Increases  amount- 
ing to  15  percent  In  their  average  straight- 
time  rates  over  the  level  prevailing  on  Jan- 
t;ary  1.  1911.  the  Board  will  not  grant  further 
Increases  as  a  correction  for  maladjustments. 
Mr.  Walling.  This  is  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Little  Steel  formula.  Is  it  not? 
Mr.  Davis.  That  is  correct.  It  sets  a  ter- 
minal point  for  general  wage  Increases.  Since 
this  rule  is  bnsed  on  averages,  it  cannot  be 
applied  to  Individual  workers  or  to  employees 
In  particular  job  classifications.  It  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  groups  composed  of  all  the 
employees  In  a  bargaining  unit,  a  plant,  a 
company,  or  an  Industry. 

Mr.  Walling.  Why  did  the  Board  pick  the 
figure  "15  percent"  ? 

Mr.  DA\^s.  To  explain  that.  Mr.  Walling,  we 
will  have  to  go  b.TCk  to  January  1.  1941.  when 
the  Impact  of  the  defense  program  st.irted  a 
race  between  wages  and  prices.  Between 
that  date  and  May  1942,  when  the  President 
announced  his  seven-point  program  to  sta- 
bilize the  cost  of  living,  prices  had  risen 
about  15  percent.  In  the  same  period,  wages 
and  salaries  went  up  considerably,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  In  all  plants  and  in  all  In- 
dustries. The  Irregularity  of  these  increases 
caused  many  maladjustments  of  the  normal 
wage  relationships  between  different  plants 
and  Industries.  A  substantial  majority  of 
Industrial  workers  had  received  more  than  a 
15-percent  increase.  Some  had  received  less. 
To  correct  these  maladjustments  the  Board 
will  consider  requests  for  general  increases  in 
Btralght-tlme  rates  up  to  15  percent  above 
tlie  level  prevailing  on  Januaiy  1.  1941. 

Mr.  Walling.  What  about  the  correction  of 
Inequalities  and  gross  Inequities?  How  does 
the  Board  propose  to  measure  them? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Board  will  grant  increases 
to  correct  inequalities  and  gross  Inequities 
only  when  they  represent  manifest  Injus- 
tices which  arise  from  unusual  and  unreason- 
able differences  in  wage  and  salary  rates. 
Differentials  which  are  establlslied  and  sta- 
bilized are  normal  to  American  Industry  and 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  Walling.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  Board  is  authorized  to  adjust  wages 
which  result  in  substandards  of  living.  That 
Is  a  field  In  which  the  Wage  and  Hour  and 
Public  Contracts  Divisions  have  had  a  special 
Interest  for  the  past  4  years.  Our  listeners 
would  like  to  know  what  the  Board  s  policy 
will  be  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  the  President's  message  last 
April  and  again  the  Executive  order  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  reference  Is  made  to  the  need  for 
eliminating  substandards  of  living.  To  date 
the  Board  has  had  to  deal  with  few  cases  in 
which  such  substandards  were  a  factor.  For 
this  reason,  no  general  policy  in  this  respect 
has  been  established.  The  Board  for  the 
present  will  not  attempt  to  measure  sub- 
standards  of  living  by  any  fixed  wage  rate. 
Until  sufficient  experience  has  accumulated 
upon  winch  to  base  a  general  policy,  we  will 


consider  cases  Involving  substandards  of  liv- 
ing upon  their  Individual  merits. 

Mr.  Walling.  There  is  one  more  item  in  the 
policy  which  we  have  not  yet  discussed.  Un- 
der the  Executive  order,  the  Board  may  ap- 
prove Increases  In  wages  and  salaries  if  such 
an  Increase  is  necessary  to  aid  in  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war.  I  assume.  Mr.  Davis, 
that  the  Board  will  measure  every  request 
for  an  Increase  on  the  basis  of  whether  it 
is  necessary  for  the  effective  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  Davis.  Certainly,  Mr.  Walling.  But  most 
of  the  requests  v^hich  we  have  been  receiving 
under  that  clause  are  requests  from  em- 
ployers who  want  to  raise  their  wages  or 
salaries  in  order  to  hold  their  employees  or 
to  attract  new  workers. 

Mr.  Walling.  That  seems  to  me  like  a 
manpwDwer  problem. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  the  Board  thinks  of  it  as  a 
manpower  problem  rather  than  a  wage  prob- 
lem. In  its  policy,  the  Board  said  It  will  not 
approve  wage  Increases  for  the  purpose  of 
Influencing  or  directing  the  flow  of  man- 
power. If,  in  a  particular  case,  management 
and  labor,  In  cooperation  with  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  and  other  Government 
agencies,  take  concerted  action  to  solve  a 
manpower  need,  the  Board  will  consider  a 
request  in  that  case  to  correct  whatever  in- 
equalities cr  gross  inequities  may  then  need 
conection.  So  much  for  the  Board's  general 
policy.  Now,  Mr.  Walling,  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  In  applying  for  approval  of  wage 
and  salary  adjustments  starts  in  your  office, 
and  I  believe  our  listeners  might  like  to  know 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  Walling.  The  procedure  for  making 
application  for  wage  or  salary  adjustments  is 
not  a  complicated  one.  Employers  cr  em- 
ployees who  wish  to  determine  whether  cr 
not  it  Is  necessary  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
the  Board  should  ask  the  nearest  office  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divi- 
sion. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  have  offices  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Wall- 
ing. Exactly  how  many  such  offices  are 
there? 

Mr.  Walling.  The  total  of  regional,  branch, 
and  field  offices  is  71. 

Mr.   Davis.  Would  you  make   an   estimate 

of  the  number  of  inquiries  these  offices  have 

received  since  the  program  went  into  effect? 

Mr.   Walling.  To   date,    there    have    been 

about   7.500  such   inquiries. 

Mr.  Davis.  That.  I  think,  indicates  the  wis- 
dom of  using  the  facilities  of  3n  organiza- 
tion already  in  existence  and  functioning. 
That  was  why  the  Board,  with  a  staff  of  only 
200  people,  asked  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion to  take  on  the  man-sized  Job  of  pro- 
viding information  and  maintaining  the  first 
contact  with  those  interested  in  wage  and 
salary  adjustments. 

Mr.  Walling.  Our  regional  directors,  that 
Is.  the  regional  directors  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  report  that  employees,  unions, 
and  the  general  public  are  very  pleased  that 
the  War  Labor  Board  saw  fit  to  use  an  al- 
ready existing  agency  instead  of  building  a 
new  one. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  move  has  enabled  us  to 
put  the  program  into  effect  at  once,  and  to 
give  all  possible  speed  and  service  to  demands 
for  information  and  opinion. 

Mr.  Walling.  I  think  it  is  understood  that 
there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  func- 
tions of  the  War  Labor  Board  and  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division.  Our  function  is  that  of 
providing  information  and  deciding  whether 
or  not  employers  and  employees  need  the 
approval  of  the  Board  before  adjusting  wages 
and  salaries.  We  then  help  them  to  fill  out 
the  proper  application  blanks,  which  are  sent 
on  to  the  Board's  regional  directors  for  action. 
Mr.  Davis.  Our  organization,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  field  as  here  in  Washington,  acts 
as  a  judicial  body.  We  decide,  in  individual 
cases  and  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  sub- 


mitted m  the  applications,  whether  or  not 
the  proposed  wage  or  salaries  increase  Is 
consistent  with  the  law  and  the  Board's 
policy. 

Mr.  Walling.  Briefly,  the  procedure  is  this: 
First,  ask  the  nearest  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion office  to  rule  on  whether  It  Is  necessary 
to  have  Board  approval  for  a  proposed  adjust- 
ment In  wages  or  salaries.  If  such  approval 
Is  not  necessary,  we  give  the  employer  such 
an  opinion  in  writing.  If  in  our  opinion 
approval  Is  required,  we  so  state. 

Mr.  Davis.  These  opinions  of  the  wagc-and- 
hour  regional  directors  are  In  effect  acts  of 
the  Board  itself.  E\'en  though  t^ey  may 
later  be  reversed  by  the  Board,  the  fonployer 
will  not  be  penalized  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Walung.  There  are.  as  you  know,  cer- 
tain conditions  under  which  wage  and  salary 
changes  can  be  made  without  approval.  I 
think  those  exceptions  might  be  a  matter 
of  interest  to  oiu-  listeners.  Will  you  cite 
them,  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  Davis.  Tliere  are  a  great  many  such  in- 
stances. First,  establishments  employing 
eight  workers  or  less  can  make  increases  with- 
out approval. 

Mr.  Walling.  With  the  exception  that  If 
one  employer  operates  a  number  of  estab- 
lishments, each  of  which  employs  eight  or 
fewer  workers.,  approval  would  be  required. 

Mr.  Davis.  That's  correct.  It's  the  total 
number  of  employees  that  counts — not 
the  number  in  each  branch  cf  an  estab- 
lishment or  business.  But  there  are  condi- 
tions under  which  an  employer  of  more  than 
eight  persons  can  make  wage  adjustments 
without  Board  approval.  There  are  five  prin- 
cipal conditions  controlling  such  cases,  at 
least  one  of  which  must  be  complied  with. 
It  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  set  forth 
those  conditions,  Mr.  Walling. 

Mr.  Walling.  An  Increase  can  be  given 
without  Board  approval  If  It  is  covered  by 
an  existing  wage  agreement  or  established 
wage  rate  schedule  and  If  it  is  the  result  of 
Individual  promotion  or  reclassification;  or 
Is  an  individual  merit  Increase  within  es- 
tablshed  rate  ranges;  or  if  it  can  be  granted 
under  the  operation  of  an  established  plan 
of  wage  or  salary  Increases  based  on  length 
of  service;  or  for  increased  productivity  under 
a  piece-work  or  Incentive  plan;  or  finally,  if 
It  results  from  the  operation  of  an  apprentice 
or  trainee  system. 

Mr.  D.wis.  These  exemptions  are  permitted 
In  order  to  allow  employers  to  continue  the 
normal  type  of  Individual  wage  increases. 
However,  such  increases  cannot  be  used  as  a 
ba3is  for  Increasing  price  ceilings.  In  cases 
where  Board  approval  is  required,  the  em- 
ployer must  state  in  his  application  whether 
cr  not  he  Intends  to  apply  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  for  an  adjustment  in 
his  maximum  prices,  or  for  an  amendment 
to  the  regulations  establishing  those  prices. 
Mr.  Walling.  I  recall  that  it  was  clearly 
set  forth  In  the  Executive  order  that  wage 
increases  affecting  price  ceilings  must  be 
approved  by  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabili- 
zation. 

Mr.  Davis.  It's  fcr  that  reason  that  the 
Board's  files  must  show  whether  or  not  the 
employer  intends  to  ask  for  price  relief  while 
the  application  for  a  wage  change  Is  being 
processed.  The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
will,  at  the  same  time,  conduct  its  own  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  Walling.  This  might  be  a  good  time  for 
us  to  go  into  the  matter  of  penalties  for  vio- 
lation of  the  stabilization  regulations,  Mr. 
Davis. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  is  important  for  all  em- 
ployers to  know  that  If  a  violation  has  oc- 
ctirred  the  entire  amount  of  payment  will  bo 
disregarded  by  all  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  determining  costs  or  expenses  of 
any  employer  for  the  purpose  of  any  law  or 
regulation.  Including  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  of  1942.  or  any  majumvim  prica 
regulation  under  the  act. 
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' :-  ".vallinc.  I'd  like  to  tinderllne  he  fact 
Uu:  ihe  amount  you  speak  of  M  :  vis.  is 
not  Jxist  the  amouut  of  the  Incr  ,  ..;  was 

granted  In  violation  but  the  who:e  pmount 
of  the  wage  or  salary  paid  or  accrued 

Mr  Da\is.  Yts;  and  that  ful.  r  i/  j.  .11 
also  be  disregarded  for  the  pur;.<.?tr  jt  cu^.u- 
latlng  costs  In  tax  returns  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  costs  or  experJ^s  of  any 
contract  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  th^  United 
Slates 

Mr  Walling.  And  there  Is  a  furtl^er  pen- 
ally for  willful  vl  jlatlons. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yea.  Mr  Walling.  In  this  case 
the  violating  Individual  or  corporation  is  sub 
Ject  to  a  fine  of  up  to  ILOOO  or  a  yea  •  in  jail. 
or  both.  However,  we  should  point  nut  that 
th^-re  may  be.  In  the  early  tranaitior  period. 
Inadvertent  violations. 

Mr  Walling.  Tcu  refer  now  '  '  j  Board's 
General  Or-ler  No.  11,  which  a  ..  :  r  the 
purpose  of  preventing  hardships  whicb  might 
result  from  innocent  action  on  the  part  of 
employers. 

Mr  DA^^s.  Tes;  to  protect  those  inctviduals. 
the  Board  voted  unanimously  to  g  ve  such 
employers  until  December  1  to  file  for  ap- 
proval "f  wjge  Increases  granted  prior  to 
Novemo-  "  I  direct  attention  to  Che  fact 
however,  u.  .:  Dcr^rr.bor  !  Is  only  3'. 
days  from  :     •' 

Mr   Walling.  As  I  ur.der^'.i:    I  •':.• 
Order,  If  an  employer,  throu.-i        < 
edge  of  the  Execut.-.e     :-"r     :"  o  :    ' 
Into  effect  an  Inrr-M.^-'  'i:  ■^•^c'.■^  ■■'■" 
approval   of   the    War   L..      r    B     r  1 
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Mr.  Walling.  I  think  we've  covered  the 
ground  pretty  thoroughly.  Mr.  Davis.  But 
I  would  suggest,  before  we  close,  that  the 
oflaces  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  PubLc 
Contracts  Diviaions  are  ready  at  all  times  to 
answer  any  questions  which  may  occur  in 
connection  with  the  stabilization  program. 

Mr.  Davis  And  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  we  Intend  to  give  the  public,  em- 
ployers, and  employees  quick  and  fair  ad- 
ministration of  this  law. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D,  TH0M.4S 

OP  UTAH  I 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

M  nday.  November  30,  1942 

M:  I  HOMAS  Of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  u.  r  ;:  ;nimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  a  young  newspaperman  whom  we  all 
knew  and  who  is  now  a  private  in  the 
A; :  .  His  name  is  Macon  Reed,  and  in 
Tiii5  Week  magazine  he  writes  an  ex- 
tremely helpful  and  interesting  story  of 
his  experiences  in  the  Army. 

Tl-ere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INSIDE.    LOOKING    OtTT WHAT'S   THI    ARMT    LIKK 

TO  A  EVCK    PRIVATE? — A  CITIZEN -SOLDIER  GIVES 

IS    TKE    :■   '.V-DOWN 

iBy  Pvt.  Maccn  Reed) 

Until  a  few  months  ago  I  was  a  newspaper- 
man in  Washington.  And  I  thought  I  knew 
all  there  wa«  to  know  about  the  var.  The 
day  of  Pearl  Harbor  I  was  in  the  White  House 
Press  RDOm,  when  most  of  the  early  news 
came  [  covered  the  declarations  of  war,  I 
w-. :i  .ned  political  leaders,  high  Army  and 
N  I  y  oOLcers  come  and  go  at  the  White  House 
a:.tl  ihe  Capitol. 

On  February  4  I  Joined  the  new  Army  of 
the  Unr.ed  States  as  a  private.  It  was  then 
;h.T  I  rai'.y  b-eaa  to  learn  something  about 

In  those  black  days  of  winter  defeat.  Wash- 
Ineton  lay  in  a  miasma  of  anxiety  and  un- 
(  er  a  ::■  In  contrast,  I  found  the  Army  a 
brac.:.4  tonic,  as  invigorating  as  cold  night 
a.r.  The  sense  of  youth  and  power  In  the 
Arn  7  a  feelmg  of  swift  growth  and  certainty. 
v.-  leccric.  It  wafi  the  most  exhUaraiing 
^l^ir.-g  In  the  world  to  swing  out  across  a  drill 
ti.-lri  In  the  easy  march  step  of  the  American 
A:\r.-:  :.- .;:  e  oneself  part  of  a  smcoth-Qow- 
.: -•  p  :  ■  •  ful  colimin  of  power.  One  had 
a  ■  •  :,frceptlcn  of  the  irresistible  force 
pui  >>?•:  uf  America's  war  drive. 

.1  3-week  rookie.  I  yawned   at  some  of 
:    '*  ■-  lA  h  ch  used  to  drive  us  to  distrac- 
>:.:-.  I  was  working  in  Washington.     In 
the  Army  the  news  came  to  my  barracks  by 
rad  .)   n=   ■*>.   rolled  cut   for  5:30  reveille.     If 
'i.-  r"  v  <  ,     Allied  set-back  anj-where,  friend 
Jjh'.i    Foreman,    a    grinning,    devil-may-care 
ui?phoiie-p>ole    man    from    Virginia,    would 
?av      Jii-:  another  place  for  us  to  take  back." 
-poc<-upied   With   much   more   serious 
:-.'■    -1"-^-     ;   through   the   barracks 
V.:.       t..T.nkety-blank-blank  stole 
■X  ^1-  It  was  in.spectlon  day  and 

:    V  V  a.-e  Is  serious. 
•^^  ranks  were  too  btisy  even  in  the 
"    ys  of  last  winter  to  worry.     We 
-    .scious  of  the  growing  might  of 
I   the  thing  we  were  creating. 
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Regardless  of  set-backs,  the  loss  of  strategic 
points,  and  vital  lines,  we  know  that  the 
enemy  wiU  be  defeated  when  he  meets  head- 
on  the  Army  of  Uie  United  States.  The 
point  or  line  of  meeting  is  secotidary.  Sol- 
diers do  not  go  about  mouthing  their  phi- 
losophy of  the  war,  but  they  live  It  as  the 
grueling  labor  of  Army  building  ani  the  com- 
pelling sense  of  the  Aimys  Invincibility 
crowds  out  of  their  minds  the  anxiety  which 
must  afflict  all  those  who  can  only  read  of 
defeats  abroad  and  do  nothing  about  them. 

I  have  seen  and  felt  the  Army  grow,  like  a 
young  bull  In  springtime.  I  have  seen  stoop- 
ing, skinny,  coughing  weaklings  transformed 
Into  men.  red  necked  and  tough,  like  my 
friend  "Mangy"  Manglone.  whose  delljht  was 
to  slip  a  match  under  my  shoe  sole  and  light 
It.  Five  months  ago  he  was  a  s:.ckly  shop 
clerk.  Just  the  other  day  he  wa:-  'shipped 
out"  under  secret  orders  to  snake  his  Geld 
telephone  wires  up  to  heaven  knows  what 
battle  front 

The  resolution  that  sends  men  forward  un- 
der fire  creates  the  songs  and  stories,  but  this 
Army  is  a  school  of  skills.  The  new  Army  will 
conquer  more  by  virtue  of  the  unromantic 
kind  of  determination  that  dr:ves  men 
through  the  long  and  severe  menti.l  effort  of 
mastering  the  difficult  technical  side  of  radio, 
gunnery,  motor  maintenance,  anc  the  like. 
My  friend  Vin  Franz,  ex-bank  :nesi;enger, 
cried  out  in  dismay,  "I  didn't  Join  the  Army 
to  go  to  school."  He  had  Just  beer  handed  a 
heavy  text  on  radio  engineering  with  the 
command  to  learn  it  all,  and  quick.  Univer- 
sity graduates  sweated  for  months  over  that 
course.  You  can  imagine  how  brLtal  it  vas 
for  Franz,  who  never  finished  high  school. 
Yet  Franz  is  ready  for  the  troop  transport  any 
day  now,  a  h.ghly  skilled  technician  in  mili- 
tary communications.  This  war  will  be  won 
by  a  mlllicn  unsung  Franzes  with  the  guts 
and  brains  to  operate  under  fire  the  mar- 
velous engines  of  scientific  battle. 

On  any  day  of  minor  annoyance; — say  the 
supper  stew  was  burned  or  the  laundry  late — 
a  stranger  present  would  expect  momentary 
mutiny  in  Company  B.  He  would  ti  startled. 
If  not  shocked,  by  the  utter  freedom  of  speech 
practiced  in  this  Army.  The  favor. te  targets 
of  barracks  abuse,  in  order,  are  the  Army,  of- 
ficers, ti  e  company  cook,  the  Biitish,  the 
Japs,  ana  Hitler. 

Yet  if  one  knows  the  barracks  jjsycholcgy 
of  reserving  the  most  sulfurcut  epithets 
for  friends  and  civjlity  for  e<?emle:5,  one  can 
translate  the  abuse  as  meaning  that  the  boys 
will  die  for  the  honor  of  the  Ariay,  follow 
their  officers  anywhere,  lend  mon?y  to  the 
cook,  outdo  themselves  to  vie  with  the  Tom- 
mies in  the  display  of  valor,  tangle  gladly 
with  the  Japs  and  hang  Hitler  with  gusto. 

It  is  hard  for  one  8  months  In  the  Army  to 
remember  that  there  is  Intolerance  and  inob- 
bery  In  the  world.  When  you  -at  sleep, 
shower,  march,  swear,  laugh,  drink,  and 
dodge  details  Just  2  feet  to  the  left  of  Joe 
DoadEs  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  ycu  cannot 
think  of  Joe  as  a  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew, 
German,  Italian,  Swede,  or  anything  else. 
Joe  is  just  Joe. 

With  a  few  million  fantastical  y  diverse 
and  incurably  Individualistic  men  gathered 
together  under  one  roof,  so  to  speak,  respect 
for  the  wishes  of  one's  fellow  mtm — whlcn 
Is  to  say  democracy — Is  as  sure  as  t  le  victory 
of  this  Army.  Where  I  am,  free  5i)e€ch  ar.d 
the  equality  and  the  dignity  of  man  are  no 
mere  fine  words  of  an  outworn  era;  they  are 
big,  hard,  comforting,  rock  mountains  oX 
fact. 

Soldiers  don't  go  around  moutiilng  any. 
philosophy  of  "freedom"  or  "demccracy.'' 
I'm  sure  I  never  heard  either  word  l;si:e  from 
a  man  In  uniform.  Yet  wc  live  them  and 
demonstrate  them  delly;  we  are  preparing  to 
fight  for  them  and  win  for  them. 

If  any  man  has  lest  his  faith,  let  him  come 
and  learn  anew  in  the  barracks  of  our  United 
States  Army. 
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REMARKS 


HON.  EDW.^RD  H.  REES 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Monday.  November  30,  1942 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  deal  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  and  through  the  press  and  over 
the  radio  concerning  the  program  of  Na- 
tion-wide gasoline  rationing. 

I  represent  a  district  where  more  gas- 
oline is  being  produced  right  now  than 
can  be  consumed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
lot  of  it  is  going  to  waste — and  yet  we 
have  been  ordered  to  restrict  the  use  of 
gasoline  not  only  for  ordinary  uses  but 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  cannot  have 
nearly  enough  gasoline  to  carry  on  ordi- 
nary business,  including  farm  opera- 
tions. This  demand  is  made,  it  is  said, 
in  order  to  conserve  rubber.  In  the 
Eastern  States  people  are  ordered  to  save 
their  gasoline  because  of  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities.  I  just  do  not  believe 
those  administering  this  order  under- 
stand the  practical  side  of  the  problem 
in  the  Middle  West. 

Most  of  the  gasoUne  used  in  our  com- 
munity is  by  farmers  who  need  it  for 
their  trucks  and  tractors  and  automo- 
biles in  order  to  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions. One  arm  of  the  Government  says 
produce  more  and  more  food,  and  on  the 
other  hand  says  the  farmer  must  cut 
down  on  his  gasoline  com;umption,  or  if 
he  does  get  more,  he  must  go  through 
endless  red  tape  and  comply  with  a  lot 
of  restrictions. 

Unfortunately,  I  think,  men  in  high 
places  in  the  Government  have  suggested 
those  opposed  to  such  restrictions  or  who 
wanted  modifications  are  either  ignorant 
or  traitorous  and  impeding  the  war  ef- 
fort.  I  cannot  believe  they  mean  it.   The 
people  in  my  part  of  the  country  who  op- 
pose these  orders  are  furnishing  their 
full  quota  of  men  in  the  armed  forces. 
Farm  people  who  protest  about  the  bu- 
reaucratic rules  and  regulations  on  this 
subject  have  boys  in  the  armed  service. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  use  of  gasoline  in  my  section 
has  been  reduced  30  percent  in  the  last 
year.    Our  people  are  willing  to  cut  out 
pleasure  and  unnecessary  driving.    They 
want  to  save  their  tires  because  they  are 
hard  to   replace.     But,  Mr.   Speaker,  I 
believe  a  whole  lot  more  could  be  ac- 
complished by  appealing  to  the  coopera- 
tion and  patriotism  of  our  people  rather 
than  to  restrict  them  and  require  a  lot 
of  endless  red  tape. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  still  believe  we  ought  to 
extend  the  time  for  putting  this  program 
into  effect  for  another  60  or  90  days  at 
least,  so  the  people  may  be  better  ad- 
vised and  informed  regarding  the  entire 
situation— and  at  the  same  time  we  could 
push  along  our  synthetic  rubber  program 
that  has  been  so  long  delayed.  The 
American  people  are  willing  to  go  with 
less  gas  or  without  any  gas  at  all  and  will 
give  up  their  tires — if  such  a  thing  is 


necessary  and  required  to  win  this  war — 
but  it  just  does  not  make  good  sense 
especially  to  tell  the  producers  and  others 
engaged  in  business  that  contributes  to 
the  war  effort  of  this  country  they  must 
get  along  with  one-third  to  one-fourth 
less  gasoline,  and  at  the  same  time  tell 
the  farmers  and  farm  operators  to  pro- 
duce more  food  for  our  armed  forces,  as 
well  as  our  allies. 


L  i  v^   M !  c  h  n,  >:■  r 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday.  November  30,  1942 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
therein  a  letter  which  I  have  written  to 
Mr.  William  H.  Davis,  Chairman  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board.  This  letter 
is  protesting  against  the  proposed  ap- 
pointment of  one  Lew  Michner  on  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  Committee 
in  southern  California,  on  wage  stabili- 
zation. 

This  is  the  type  of  appointment  that  is 
destroying  the  confidence  of  our  people 
in  our  Government.  The  great  rank  and 
file  of  our  people  in  California  have  no 
confidence  in  the  leadersliip  of  the 
C.  I.  O.,  and  they  are  beginning  to  be- 
lieve, as  they  do  in  many  other  sections, 
that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  the  War  Labor  Board  are  entirely 
dominated  by  the  C.  I.  O.  The  War 
Labor  Board  has  not  had  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  enforce  its  decisions  against 
the  C.  I.  O.,  but  with  Montgomery  Ward 
it  was  an  entirely  different  situation. 

Has  it  come  to  a  point  where  this  Gov- 
ernment is  either  afraid  of.  or  is  being 
dominated  by,  the  racketeering  leaders 
of  the  C.  I.  O..  to  the  extent  that  they 
now  think  that  the  C.  I.  O,  racketeer 
leaders  can  do  no  wrong? 

They  received  their  answer  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  want  to  say  to  some  of  these 
boards,  jus|  let  them  continue  with 
their  un-American  activities  and  they 
certainly  will  get  their  answer  in  every 
State  of  the  Union,  and  that  is  going 
to  be  the  American  answer. 

November  30,  1942. 
Mr.  William  H.  Davis. 

Chairman,  National  War  Labor  Board. 
Department  of  Labor  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  Just  learned  that 
Mr.  Lew  Michner  is  being  considered  for  ap- 
pointment as  one  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
Committee  in  southern  California,  on  wage 
stabilization.  I  have  had  protests  from  citi- 
zens of  California  and  am  quoting  from  a 
letter  saying  that  "This  man  was  one  of  the 
instigators  of  the  disgraceful  and  treasonable 
acts  of  that  communistic-dominated  group, 
the  strike  of  the  North  American  airplane 
workers,  that  necessitated  the  calling  of 
United  States  troops  to  quell  it.  He  was 
branded  a  Communist  by  his  own  organiza- 
tion.    Frankly,  it  seems  111-ac.vlsed  for  the 


Government  to  appoint  such  a  man  on  this 
committee  and  he  should  be  barred." 

I  do  thoroughly  agree  with  the  citizens  of 
California  In  such  statements  as  quoted 
above.  Out  of  130.000.000  people  in  this 
country,  it  does  seem  singular  that  a  man 
of  this  type,  with  his  background  and  repu- 
tation, should  be  picked  for  a  position  of  this 
kind.  This  certainly  will  not  inspire  con- 
fidence In  the  War  Labor  Board  by  the  people 
of  southern  California.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  will  have  the  direct  opposite  effect  and 
will  tend  to  destroy  confidence  in  the  War 
Labor  Beard.  Therefore,  I  protest  against 
his  appointment,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
southern  California. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leland  M  Pord. 
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HON  ELMER  THOMA.S 

(It    ^,'KL.^iH-|.^lA 

IN  THE  iLN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mor.dav  November  30.  1942 

Mr.  THOM.AS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  news  story  appearing  in  yester- 
day's issue  of  the  Washington  Star  en- 
titled "Indian  Called  Best  Soldier  in  the 
Army." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Indian  Called  Best  Soldier  in  the  Armt 
(By  Jack  Durant) 

A  UNrrED  States  Armt  Camp. — "The  Indian 
is  the  best  damn  soldier  in  the  Army,"  ex- 
claimed MaJ.  Lee  Gilstrap. 

Major  Gilstrap  knows  Indians.  He  fought 
beside  Indians  In  the  World  War,  coached 
them  In  football  at  Oklahoma  Military  Acad- 
emy during  peace  years,  and  Is  "Big  Chief"  to 
2,000  of  them  right  now. 

Some  of  the  officers  at  this  post  assert  that 
Secretary  of  War  Stlmson,  himself,  would 
vote  the  same  way.  They  recall  that  Mr. 
Stlmson  was  driving  through  the  camp  when 
his  eye  was  caught  by  the  grace  and  agility 
of  an  instructor  in  bayonet  practice. 

"Stop  the  car,"  ordered  the  Secretary. 
He  watched  In  silence  while  the  swift -moving 
bayonet  flashed  In  the  sun.  "I  want  to  meet 
that  Instructor,"  he  said. 

Secretary  Stlmson  then  complimented 
Sgt.  Chauncey  Matlock  as  "the  finest  In- 
structor In  bayonet  practice  I  have  ever 
seen' — an  accolade  to  a  full-blooded  Indian 
who  was  a  star  football  player  and  English 
scholar  at  Oklahoma  College. 

prefer  blade  to  bullet 

"The  Indians  love  to  use  that  bayonet." 
said  Major  Gilstrap.  "and  that  probably  ex- 
plains why  they  are  the  best  bayonet  fight- 
ers. Indeed,  they  like  the  shining  steel 
blade  so  well  that  it  is  a  terrific  Job  to  make 
them  remember  that  rifles  carry  bullets  as 
well  as  bayonets. 

Major  Gllstrap's  favorite  example  of  over- 
use of  the  bayonet  Is  that  of  an  Indian 
named  Hopocantubbe  who  served  under  him 
In  the  World  War.  Hopocantubbe  was  out 
scouting  in  No  Man's  Land  when  he  flushed 
a  big  Prussian  In  a  shell  hole.  Instead  of 
drilling  him  with  a  bullet,  Hopocantubbe 
chased  the  Prussian  for  500  yards  right  dowa 
the   middle   of  No  Mans  Land   and    into   a 
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dugout.  No  «hot«  were  flred  even  then,  but 
only  one  came  out,  and  it  ui^n't  the 
Prussian. 

Out   of   more   than    2.000    I:    ; 
post,   tlie  records  show   that    ...e 
who  have  not  risen  above  the  rank 
are  a  few  28-day  soldier*      .\  ca- 
ts one  who  Is  good  for  2d   ur.s  a 
the  3  days  after  payday. 

"The  Indians  make  such  fine  soldiers  "  says 
Major  Oilstrar      "  •   '  they  ?c(  :. 
commissioned    cr    n  guiar   office  rj 
Indian  officers  In  all  branches  and 
all  the  -x.i-:  '!p  to  lieutenant  cciodel 

The  .:.   ^■  lamous  Indian  flKhter  ^f  the  war 
80  far  Is  MaJ.  Gen    Clarence  I 
jnander    of    the    Hawaiian    A 
foroea,  who  was  killed  In  the  batt|e  of  Mid- 
way. 

5x:..  e:   as  r.rrir  .=hcts 

Indians  may  prefer  to  use  the 
but  It  Is  a  fact  also  that  they  an  the  best 
rifle  shots  In  their  division.  Abe  jt  half  of 
them  have  an  expert's  rating,  anp  most  of 
them  are  particularly  adept  at 
rifle  shooting. 

"At  scouting  and  patrol  work." 
Ftrap   adds,   "the  Indian   stai  'i, 
sore  thumb      Durin?  recent 
vers  one   Indian     =  •  .-  *'-'   "• 
tank  and  lla  crew.  ^•..     i.er  I:;.i.a 
with   87   'scalps.'  or  Identifying  am  bands." 

The  sense  perception  of  r'.ar.v  Inrtians  Is  so 
acute  that  they  can  8p<  t  i  .-:.  »x  ■  :;y  sound 
or  sir.-'.!    "r.pt  rf   *;;fv  :  ir.   =;-■     '.•      ^--ey  have 
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This  fighting  spirit  Is  attestec; 
semjapocryphal  tales.  One  c^: 
Indian  who  tried  to  join  the  A 
by  the  recruiting  ofi:rer  .  •■  y 
qualify,  tartly  repUed,  I>  :  • 
Want  to  fight." 

The  great  classic  cr.  11."  l!.c;;a::|s  fighting 
attitude,  however,  was  made  25  yeirs  ago  by 
John  Rat,  a  Cherokee.  When  h"  f^inie  home 
from  Prance  In  the  last  war  1.-'  v  -  asked  by 
his  friends  how  h"  '.:k  c!  '■'-.•-■  \-\  |  H  -;  an- 
swer 13  still  echc'.i  :  ;::  •  ;^  .-  ■■'■  \: .  T  :r.UCh 
salute,  not  enough  shoot." 
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haven't  at  least  a  high-school  education  are 
few. 

As  an  example  of  the  people  who  seem  to 
persist  in  using  "ugh"  and  one-syllable  words 
on  their  first  conversational  approach  to  an 
Indian,  they  tell  the  story  here  of  a  femi- 
nine radio  program  arranger,  who  asked  tho 
Indians  to  sing  their  native  songs,  and 
wanted  Infcrnaatlonal  background  about  their 
songs  so  she  could  Introduce  them  Intelli- 
gently to  her  listening  audience. 

The  task  of  Informing  the  young  lady  fell 
to  the  bayonet  specialist,  Sergeant  Matlock, 
who.  with  his  somber  face  and  a  couple  of 
football  scars  on  his  skull,  was  convincing 
evidence  to  the  young  woman  that  she  was 
talking  to  an  Indian,  and  no  fooling.  Tim- 
idly she  outlined  with  two-syllable  words 
and  sign  language  gestures  that  she'd  like 
him  to  explain  the  background  of  his  native 
songs. 

"Madam."  said  Sergeant  Matlock,  In  the 
mellifluous  Oklahoma  tone  that  is  a  com- 
bination of  soft  southern  and  slow  western 
drawl,  "the  easiest  way  for  me  to  explain  cur 
Indian  songs  is  to  tell  you  they  are  similar 
to  a  series  of  progressions  in  Chaucer's  Can- 
terbury Tales."  and  he  then  proceeded  to 
quote  examples  from  the  prologue  while  the 


young  lady's  chin  dropped. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BOEHNE,  JR.      : 

OF    INDIAN.^ 

i:<  :::?:  house  of  representatives 
f.  ,,;„.,  ffovemher  27.  1942 

M:  BCLHNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
;• ...  f  :  J  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Walter  Davenport,  from  Collier's  maga- 
zine of  November  20,  1942. 

The    Rum    R.\cket    Returns 
(By  Walter  Davenport) 

We  didn't  recognize  him  at  first,  but  It  was 
Joe  all  right.  Joe  hadn't  been  around  since 
the  eighteenth  amendment  was  rejjealed. 
Back  In  the  late  twenties,  Joe.  succeeding  a 
i":y  named  Tony  who  was  knocked  off  by 
.\  *  lie's  mob  on  the  eve  of  his  appear- 
ance oefcre  a  Federal  grand  jury,  used  to 
sell  us  popskull  Scotch,  rye.  bourbon,  gin, 
and  even  champagne  (swift  cider) .  But  with 
repeal.  Joe  went  to  work  in  a  fllling  station 
upstate  somewhere,  and  we  hadn't  seen  him. 

It's  likely  we  wouldn't  have  seen  him  yet 
if  we  hadn't  dropped  into  a  liquor  store 
shopping  for  a  couple  of  bottles  of  rye  for 
the  week  end.  When  the  clerk  asked  us  4 
bucks  for  stuff  we'd  been  paying  f2.35  for, 
we  settled  for  one  bottle  and  said  something 
about  what  is  the  world  coming  to.  The 
clerk  explained  something  we  should  have 
known:  that  the  new  Federal  revenue  bill 
was  hiking  the  tax  on  a  gallon  of  liquor  from 
$4  to  $6  and  that  the  chances  were  the  tax 
would  go  higher. 

The  clerk  sold  iM  one  bottle,  said  he  was 
sorry.  The  moment  we  were  gone,  he  phoned 
Joe.  and  Joe  came  around  an  hour  later 
offering  us  hooch  at  $3.50  a  bottle — in  case 
lots,  if  we  wanted  It 

Joe  Is  15  years  older  than  when  we  first 
knew  him.  many  pounds  heavier,  and  he  has 
lost  his  hair  One  of  his  sons  is  in  the  Navy. 
Another's  Just  been  drafted.  His  dauehter 
Is  married  to  a  guy  who  has  a  $4,800  Govern- 
ment Job. 

All  told,  Joe  Is  feehng  swell  and  patriotic 
BnJ  Is   glad   to  be  back  in  the  eld  bootleg 


clothes.  He  Is  getting  his  cllentc'e  through 
clerks  In  legal  liquor  stores,  who  ])ass  on  to 
him  the  names  of  guys  who  can'i  afford  to 
buy  regular  stxiff  now  that  taxes  are  zoom- 
ing, and  on  which  the  Oovernnien'  can't  put 
a  price  ceiling  because  It  won't  s  op  boost- 
ing the  imposts.  Joe  slips  the  cle  k  a  dollar 
or  two  for  each  name.  If  the  :lerk  puts 
something  very  good  in  his  way  Joe  pays 
him  accordingly— maybe  five  bucl.s.  If  the 
clerk  is  jroung  enough,  he  figures  that  he's 
going  to  be  drafted.  Ar.d,  anywa/.  he  tells 
himself,  business  is  all  shot. 

Among  the  first  things  we  lean  ed  as  the 
result  of  this  reunion  with  Joe  is  that, 
country-wide,  the  legitimate  sale.i  of  legal 
liquor  are  anywhere  from  20  to  'iO  percent 
less  than  they  were  at  thlS  tim.e  last  year. 
These  are  ofHclal  figures,  not  Joes. 

But  that's  how  we  got  started.  ::'orthwith. 
we  consulted  all  the  authorities- -the  Fed- 
eral Alcohol  Control  people,  the  A  cohol  Tax 
Unit  of  the  Internal  Revenue  0:Bce,  State 
liquor  dispensing  boards,  the  proh  bitlon'sts, 
the  legal  distillers,  and  a  few  hoppy  gents 
who  have  gone  into  the  moonshine  and  wild- 
cat alcohol  rackets  unworrled  by  priorities, 
price  ceilings,  and  raw  materials. 

The  prohibitionists  (who  stiU  think  that 
what  Herbert  Hoover  called  a  notle  experi- 
ment never  got  a  chance )  are  busily  launching 
a  second  drive  toward  a  second  prohibition 
amendment  and  enactment  law.  They  could 
say  that  it  never  had  a  chance,  but  they're 
cleverer  today  than  they  were  thim.  Their 
first  objective  is  to  pass  the  Bilbo-Capper  bill, 
which  would  make  dry  all  areas  "within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  military  camps  and  In- 
dustrlEd  war  centers."  And  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve that  would  prohibit  the  legal  sale  of 
liquor  In  almost  all  Inhabited  sections  of  our 
country,  you're  wrong. 

In  Washington  they'll  assure  you  that  If 
this  bill  reaches  the  Senate  floor  it  will  have 
an  excellent  chance  of  being  passed.  The 
campaign  is  on.  Recently  there  wfs  a  check- 
up of  the  President's  mall.  Out  of  approxi- 
mately 2,500  letters  received  in  1  day,  more 
than  600  demanded  that  he  stop  vice  and  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  the  vicinity  of  Arcny  camps. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  has  It  that  36  out  of 
every  100  polled  would  vote  fcr  national  pro- 
hibition— and  all  the  debauchery,  f  rime,  mob 
law,  and  murder  which  would  follow  in  its 
wake.  Mr.  Edward  Pape  Gaston,  one  of  the 
hardest  working  prohibitionists,  announces 
that  his  cause  already  has  a  hundred  sup- 
porters in  Congress.  This  Is  wonderful  news 
for  Joe  the  bootlegger  and  the  mob  from 
whom  he  buys  his  stuff.  They're  v,orking  as 
fast  as  the  prohibitionists. 

We  find  that  already  3  gallons  of  liquor 
out  of  every  10  sold  in  this  country  pay  no 
taxes— moonshine  whiskey.  We  fi ad  that  if 
our  military  minds  and  our  war  age  ncles  were 
as  ingenious  In  overcoming  such  obstacles 
as  shortages  and  transportation  as  the  moon- 
shiners and  bootleggers  are.  we'd  -je  further 
along  toward  the  winning  of  this  ^xar.  Wnat 
with  the  growth  of  local  option,  more  than 
23  0CO.OOO  people  already  live  in  territory 
where  all  liquor  is  illegal. 

The  Government's  hunters  of  I  licit  stills 
have  taken  to  air-hunting  for  th(  ir  quarry. 
From  airplanes  they  look  for  the  give-away 
plumes  of  smoke  in  the  hills.  The  moon- 
shiners'   answer    was    the    grcundl.og    still 

burled  tarks  holding  from  250  gallons  to 
2  500,  more  skillfully  camouflaged  than  the 
latest  warplane  hangars.  The  operators  cook 
with  electricity  (where  the  Government, 
through  the  Rural  Electrification  A^lminlstra- 
tlon,  makes  It  cheap),  or  with  charooal  which 
makes  no  smoke.  Moreover,  th«-  Govern- 
ment's flying  revenuers  are  getting  hard  up 
for  planes. 

A  NEW   THRILL 

The  prohibitionists  celebrate  wildly  with 
prune  Juice  and  liberty  lovelies  (01  ange  juice 
and  grape  juice,  half 'and  half)  every  time 
another  township  is  added  to  dry  territory. 
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But  the  Government's  Investigators  simply 
lose  more  sleep  because  drinkers  don't  stop 
drinking,  and  swilling  hooch  becomes  a  flne 
adventure  for  those  who  hitherto  never 
touched  the  stuff. 

It  Is  estimated  that  In  dry  Mississippi  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  bootleg  is  the 
highest  in  the  country.  Capt.  John  T.  Bur- 
kett,  of  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  of  the  Treas- 
ury, says  that  "an  ungodly  amount"  of  the 
tax-free  contraband  stuff  is  quaffed  in  dry 
Oklahoma  and  dry  Kansas. 

Once  the  wildcat  distiller  used  sugar  in 
vast  quantities.  As  late  as  1941,  says  the 
United  States  Treasury,  1,657,000  bags  of 
sugar  were  consumed  by  seized  stills.  That 
means  2  850  tons  used  at  the  rate  of  three 
bags  a  minute,  and  that  merely  in  the  stills 
that  were  knocked  off — much  less  than  half. 
It's  not  so  easy  to  get  sugar  now,  and  yet  the 
Government  agents  confess  surprise  at  the 
amounts  they  find  in  the  speakeasy  supply 
depots. 

Not  long  ago,  a  soft-drinks  manufacturer 
pleaded  guilty  to  selling  20.000  bags  of  sugar 
to  a  moonshiner.  Today  the  agents  are  in- 
vestigating certain  candy  manufacturers, 
bakers,  and  canners  who,  they  claim,  are 
making  big  profits  selling  part  of  their  sugar 
rations  to  the  hooch  cookers. 

But  the  boys  are  discovering  that  sugar  is 
not  at  all  indispensable.  Small  operators  are 
running  off  prunes,  fruits,  and  potatoes  with 
wonderful  effect  and  success.  The  big  fellows 
are  turning  to  grains  and  corn  meal.  Bakers' 
wheat  sugar  serves  where  the  regular  stuff  is 
absent.  Tupelo  honey  (glorified  in  Collier's 
not  long  ago  by  Mr.  Dudley  V.  Haddock)  is  the 
latest  sugar  substitute  used  by  Florida's  boot- 
leggers. 

In  Oklahoma  the  citizenry  is  turning  to 
beekeeping  in  growing  numbers.  In  West 
Virginia  the  mountain-dew  boys  are  using 
corn  sirup  instead  of  sugar — corn  sirup, 
canned  malt,  and  molasses.  Mr.  Daniel  Mc- 
Shane,  an  Investigator  for  the  Alcohol  Tax 
Unit,  thinks  that  sugar  rationing  may  cur- 
tail the  activities  of  some  of  the  small  oper- 
ators, but  that  It  will  have  no  noticeable  effect 
on  the  big  fellows. 

Sorghum  sirup  is  also  used  to  sweeten  the 
pots  of  the  'shiners.  In  Georgia,  says  Mr. 
H.  K.  Heath,  another  investigator  for  the 
Alcohol  Tax  Unit,  they  cut  the  sugarcane  raw, 
cook  it  down  Into  sirup,  and  get  along  fine — 
much  finer  than  the  drinkers  of  their  distilla- 
tion do.  It's  pretty  lethal,  but  the  public  will 
drink  it. 

In  the  eld  days  it  took  copper  to  make  a 
Btlll.  Well,  that's  all  over,  too.  One  of  the 
old-timers  Informs  us  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  moonshiners  In  Georgia,  the  Carolinas, 
and  the  Ozark  country  never  did  believe  in 
copper  coils.  It  made  the  stuff  taste  bad, 
they  said.  Today  they're  stewing  in  old 
rusty  zinc  water  tanks  swiped  from  burned- 
out  house  kitchens. 

Iron  water  pipe  laid  through  a  creek  and 
down  over  the  hill,  dripping  into  a  wooden 
bucket,  works  magnificently.  Mind  you, 
we're  not  urging  anybody  to  drink  the  fin- 
ished product.  Old  oil  drunvs,  garbage  cans, 
galvanized  washtubs  are  used  to  make  what 
the  lads  call  submarine  stills.  Worms  are 
constructed  from  zinc  and  even  lead  pipe. 

Of  course,  the  lack  of  sugar,  the  scarcity  of 
metals,  and  the  diflSculties  of  transportation 
combine  to  boost  the  price  of  moonshine, 
popskull,  rotgut.  calamity  Juice,  cr  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it.  Before  Pearl  Harbor 
open-air  booze  could  be  bought  for  from  $1.75 
to  $2.50  a  gallon.     It  is  up  to  $4  now. 

North  Carolina  popskull  is  something  like 
85  a  gallon  wholesale  today — five  times  what 
it  was  a  couple  of  years  ago.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania moonshine  alcohol  that  cost  $3  a  gal- 
lon 6  months  ago  is  $6  today.  But  who 
cares,  so  long  as  business  is  booming?  You 
Used  to  get  white  mule  in  Missouri  for  three 


and  four  dollars  a  gallon.  The  price  has 
now  doubled.  And  in  Florida  the  stuff  you 
bought  last  year  for  a  dollar  a  gallon  is  now 
delivered  in  5-gallon  containers  for  $22.50, 
But  it  seems  that  they've  got  to  have  it. 

CEILING  PRICES   FOR  BOOTLEGGERS 

While  we're  on  the  subject  ol  prices,  we 
might  mention  that  the  bootleggers  of  Okla- 
homa are  having  themselves  a  double 
dilemma.  Besides  risking  the  penalties  of 
the  State's  antiliquor  laws,  they  find  that 
they're  bumping  Into  liquor  price  celling 
The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  finally 
put  its  foot  down  and  insisted  that  they  post 
ceiling  prices  in  their  "establishments,"  and 
that  they  do  not  peddle  their  wares  at  prices 
higher  than  those  prevailing  in  March — 
which  reminds  you  of  the  income-tax  people 
getting  after  Al  Capone. 

The  legal  distilleries  are  beinif  converted 
Into  producers  of  alcohol  for  munitions  and 
synthetic  rubber.  The  conversion  Is  now 
about  completed,  and  the  legal  manufacture 
of  beverage  spirits  has  ceased  for  the  dura- 
tion. Of  course,  there  are  about  500,000,000 
gallons  of  legal  stuff  in  warehouses,  enough 
for  normal  demands  for  3  or  4  years.  But  the 
price  is  soaring  so  fast  that  the  mass  purse 
is  opening  toward  the  relatively  cheap  bootleg 
market. 

Joe  tells  us  that  he  and  most  of  the  other 
peddlers  he  knows  are  doing  a  whale  of  a 
business  in  industrial  centers  and  with  our 
armed  forces,  and  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  roadhctises.  Juke  joints,  £.nd  similar 
tomorrow-we-die  dives  sell  nothing  but 
wildcat  stuff — in  bottles  bearing  the  labels  of 
popular  legal  stuff,  of  course. 

In  such  parlors,  the  customers  don't  seem 
to  care  mucli^what  the  label  says,  what  the 
bottle  looks  like,  whether  the  stuff  is  poured 
out  of  bottle.  Jug,  or  demijohn.  We  reek  with 
bad  news,  don't  we? 

CITT  FOLK  ARE  PARTICULAR 

City  folk  are  somewhat  more  particular. 
Perhaps  they  know  they're  buying  tiger  Juice 
but  they  like  to  be  fooled  a  little.  They 
prefer  bottles  with  familiar  labels  Of  course, 
it  is  illegal  to  refill  whisky  bottles,  tut  the 
bootleggers  seem  convinced  that  another  lit- 
tle sin  won't  do  them  any  harm.  The  Gov- 
ernment men  say  you'd  be  surpri^sed  to  know 
how  many  of  the  better  smelling  night  clubs 
and  hotel  bars  serve  moonshine. 

The  customers  seem  to  have  some  trouble 
surviving  it.  but  they  seldom  put  the  blame 
on  the  proprietors  or  the  guy  behind  the  bar. 
They  merely  stagger  off,  saying  regretfully 
that  they  guess  the  war  has  got  on  their 
nerves,  that  they  just  can't  take  it  any  more. 

Joe's  clientele  is  almost  entirely  urban.  He 
buys  from  Jobbers  or  direct  from  the  stills, 
and  they  put  up  as  pretty  a  piece  of  goods  as 
you'd  like  to  see.  From  Janitors  and  barkeeps 
and  whom  not,  they  buy  sets  of  24  bottles  for 
$4  or,  at  the  most,  four-fifty.  Counterfeit 
labels  are  easy  to  get.  The  Government  men 
know  of  barkeeps  whom  they  regretfully  sus- 
pect of  soaking  revenue  stamps  off  legal  bot- 
tles, selling  them  to  the  gyps  for  10  cents 
apiece.    It's  the  same  old  story,  you  see. 

Of  course,  in  the  old  days  you  came  to  love 
the  story  that  the  stuff  was  "right  off  the 
boat."  You  didn't  believe  it,  but  it  sounded 
nice.  'Very  frequently  the  bootlegger  had  an 
English  accent,  real  or  assumed.  He  was  a 
steward  on  a  trans-Atlantic  liner.  You  knew. 
Well,  there  aren't  any  such  boats  today,  and  It 
would  be  silly  for  anyone  to  try  to  work  that 
gag.  The  most  successful  tale  these  days  is 
that  the  salesman  is  a  discharged  employee 
of  a  liquor  store  who  managed  to  bring  out 
with  him  several  cases  of  swell  stuff  which  h3 
will  be  very  glad  to  sell  at  wholesale. 

When  taxes  are  increased  on  mcst  com- 
modities, the  consumer  either  pays  the  new 
price  or  he  goes  without.  With  whisky,  it's 
different.     It's   easy   to   make   whisky — such 


as  it  Is — and  there  Is  the  old  psychology  in  the 
bootlegger's  favor. 

The  average  citizen  might  turn  in  the  guy 
who  offers  black-market  sugar,  but  he  takes'/ 
an  unholy  Joy  in  knowing  the  bcxDtlegger.^ 
in  being  in  his  confidence,  protecting  him, 
and  importantly  recommending  him  to 
others.  Ps3-chologlsts  have  written  reams 
on  the  subject,  so  we  shan't  expand  upon 
that  here.  A  citizen  who  will  turn  in  a  m.au 
whom  he  suspects  of  being  a  fifth  columnist 
or  a  spy  becomes  a  hero  In  his  neighborhood 
even  if  the  fellow  happens  to  be  nothing 
more  important  than  a  loud-mouthed  crack- 
pot. But  he  who  squeals  on  a  bootlegger  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  rat. 

Taxes  account  for  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  price  of  legal  liquor,  for  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  cigarettes,  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  beer.  Gasoline  prices  are 
40  percent  taxes.  But  it's  too  hard  to  manu- 
facture salable  cigarettes  and  beer,  and  you 
Just  can't  produce  moonshine  gas.  'Whisky's 
a  push-over.  The  moonshiner  starts  business 
with  an  advantage  over  his  legal  competitor 
of  at  least  $1.25  a  quart — and  nobody  knows 
how  much  more  it  will  be  when  Congress 
gets  through.  In  addition,  the  legal  distiller 
has  to  pay  license  fees,  income  taxes,  profits 
taxes,  social-security  levies,  workmen's  com- 
pensation taxes,  and  heaven  knows  what 
else. 

The  bootlegger  can  buy  a  gallon  of  190- 
proof  alcohol  costing  about  40  cents.  With 
this,  he  can  turn  out  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  gallons  of  hooch,  70-proof.  The 
Government  knows  all  the  details,  the  Alcohol 
Tax  Unit  having  1,300  agents  roaming  the 
land,  and  more  of  the  States  have  quite 
a  crew  of  their  own.  But  it  would  take  13,000 
Government  agents  to  keep  up  with  the 
racket  as  it  is  growing  today.  Just  for  fun, 
let's  look  at  a  few  samples  of  the  State 
agents'   activities. 

Fifty  field  men  In  Georgia  knocked  off  2,202 
stills  last  year.  They  confiscated  or  de- 
stroyed $560,000  worth  of  moonshine  equip- 
ment. They  Investigated  19.813  complaints, 
arrested  4.435  operatois,  some  of  whom  went 
to  jail  for  brief  terms.     Georgia  tops  the  list. 

Next  comes  Alabama,  where  the  State  In- 
vestigators found  1,347  cookers  and  484.403 
gallons  of  mash.  This  success  was  realized 
because  Alabama  mash  has  one  of  the  world's 
most  evil  odors.  The  officers  Just  followed 
their   noses. 

As  you  come  north  the  arrests  are  fewer, 
although  the  customers  are  more  numerous. 
In  Philadelphia,  968  bootleggers  (not  dis- 
tillers) were  arrested  last  year,  and  yet  no  one 
tries  to  tell  you  seriously  that  that  has  had 
any  effect  on  the  amount  of  "rattlesnake"  be- 
ing sold  and  consumed  in  that  city.  We  ob- 
serve, however,  that  the  1941  haul  was  a  third 
greater  than  1940's.  The  Pennsylvania  Al- 
coholic Beverage  Study  Committee,  a  body  of 
serious  persons  to  whom  exaggeration  la 
abhorrent,  estimates  that  bootleggers  pur- 
veyed at  least  10  percent  of  all  liquor  sold  In 
their  State  last  year.  The  Government  men 
think  the  figure  much  higher. 

We're  jumping  about  a  bit.  but  you've  got 
to  realize  that  this  moonshine  war  boom 
is  pretty  new.  The  Government  men  are 
much  too  busy  and  many  too  few  to  have 
gathered  comprehensive  tables.  But  they  got 
interesting  reports  from  State  officials.  For 
example.  Mr.  Carl  G.  Bachman  of  the  West 
Virginia  Liquor  Commission  tells  them  that, 
"They  make  moonshine  here  for  about  25 
cents  a  gallon,  sell  it  in  case  lots  of  three 
gallons — the  retail  price  varying  according  to 
the  customer's  purse  and  thirst.  Anyway, 
this  State's  sales  of  legal  liquor  fell  10  percent 
in  1940  and  have  been  falling  steadily  ever 
since." 

The  Government  Is  not  so  much  concerned 
with  the  Ozark  type  of  moonshine  as  it  ia 
with  the  city  industry — the  big  fellows  who 
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Buppiy  Joe  and  his  like.     T..'- 
ers  frequently  take  refuge  :. 
business   fronts   and    are    i 
Recently  the  agents  knock-  : 
near  the  Brooklyn  Navy  V  i 
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building  ostensibly  h. u_.;.^   a 

plies  business     A  raid  on  ;. 

chant's  place.  4  blocks  froui   i 

Federal  Euildlng.  uncovered  a  very  ^pensive 

s*lll  which  had  a  dally  output  of  1.25JD  gallons 

of  Illegal  whifky 

In  the  New  Y  "r.  C;ty  garment  iianufac 
txiring  centers,  ri  ;.  :.^i  a  brave  sign  advertis- 
ing transportation,  storage,  and  uanhousing, 
they  fovind  a  l.OOO-gallon  stiil  wcrklng  24 
hours  a  day  They  found,  too,  five  10.000 
gallon  vats,  four  of  them  fll'.-  1  v  *:.  ::.:ish 
which  didn't  smell  nearly  as  b^c.  .\.^  ;.-i's. 
And  now  they're  discovering  elegaut  stalls 
dairy  farms,  in  construction  camps  in  ol. 
oil  wholesale  houses  and,  of  all  .j.  •  .  on 
mink  farms. 

Among  the  worst  aspects  of  m  | ::  .mg 
and  bootlegging  is  the  Inevitable  c  irruption 
of  public  officials.  If  you're  a  survi'  r.r  of  the 
eighteenth  amendment  era.  you  a.  .  ;„robably 
remember  that  mayors,  chief.-  ;  vt.  ce.  and 
even  Congressmen  were  stowed  aw  1.  Fed- 
eral and  State  prisons  for  b''^''.  i..  .;  and 
bribery.  Well,  that  sort  of  t;.  .;  i  Aith  us 
again. 

moHtBrrTON  brings  corhuk 
A  Federal  grand  Jury  has  recer. 
2v  .i^oMts  of  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  it:  acce;: 
ing  bribes  from  syndicates  which  wsjre  hoping 
to  defraud  the  Government  of  t5  pooOO  in 
alcohol  taxes.  Perhaps  you  ::  1  that  In 
h  ■  .e  clamor  of  war's  cock>-.  ;  |.  -  ,  :;  -'.es. 
' -"  inspectors  were  on  tie  ;;  r  r  -  of 
14  manufacturers  of  "tonics  <^ 
We  don't  know  Just  to  what  tx 
has  slowed  down  the  feet  of  St 
though  we're  a.ssured  that  "It  iS  ple.ity  But 
such  demoralization  of  public  ofBcfals  Is  in 
evitable  In  all  prohibition  drives 

Take  a  look  at  the  record  It 
back  in  l^.-i  'Ait-a  the  C  v.  rv.n^.- 
to  levy  a  :-ix  .1  jne  thm  a,.:.^  :; 
whisky  brought  on  the  celebra't-.l  W:  .-.■<.  lit^- 
be'iliou.  It  was  then  thn-  t'  ••  n.i  i.tn.z.t.s 
went  right  on  shlnir.i:  •■^i.-ie  ti.eir  jc usiomers 
lought  the  revenuers. 

To  the  c.-\s\;al  drinkpr  the  dc-  c:     ^:  ci  bcgiis 
bottlec.     -■    :!     .s      ..*;;.: — before 
drink,     i)  ,:  Is  .i:    .;ie  stamp  oia  fxie  b   i  i 
anyway.     If  the  stamp  has  the  wc  rds    'one 
fifth  gallon"  printed   thereon  or  '  l    i:r-fltths 
quart,'  be  siispicious.    The  siu;! 


but  the  Government  ?■  ..-  ;  ; 
stamps  for  several  y^..:-  c - 
filled  bottle.     If    i  ::  ;;    f 

several    seconna    r".^  ..:.-     .:    i; 
Lquor      B    •   oven  po.  you  c..:.  :  be 
maker  :;...>  li.ive  added  a  me..s  .: 

The  agents  have  no  infallit!'   r 
you  except  to  lay  off  the  f  uST  e: 
the  cliances  are  overwhelm.:  .:  :;:.a 
f        :   to   do  that       .\-r:    .i;  y    h     - 
I      :-.t.'ily  all  we  re  I.    ■  c- n.tU 'a  .  i.  . 
the  racket  is  flourishmg  once  n\   :• 
If  Congress  thinks  it  is  ?iitu'  t  >  ^z' 
dollars  in  revenue  r-.«  ■;■,  >■:.'.:  ::   r.i 
Irrt;'.  '.'T;"r '-•:\'>"'.I.   ;t  >  v.  ;■    ::_:   .^.j.ii: 

:.,    H  :::•  n-      T::.i'    c.'l    -fu'    ^,-'c:. 
V    -  K  (  ,        a:-1  ,.  r.  N'  .V  Y    rs  -  ;•  ■/■., 
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shops  of  prohibition  days.  They  make  noble 
'A  hi2Z-bang  stuff,  sold  In  so-called  quarter 
Joints  at  55  cents  a  pint  or  10  cents  a  drink — 
third-rail  entertainment. 

Now  don't  take  these  tidings  too  lightly. 
And  don't  foster  the  Idea  that  we're  Just  a 
nasty  wet.  carrying  the  banner  of  the  dis- 
tiller, eager  to  accomplish  the  moral  degrada- 
tion ot  the  young  of  America. 

We're  deploring,  not  gloating.  We're  tre- 
mendously Impressed  by  what  Mr.  8.  S. 
Alexander,  United  States  district  attorney 
In  Topeka.  Kans..  has  discovered.  In  that 
politically  dry  State — really  the  birthplace  of 
Amsrlcan  prohibition — Mr,  Alexander  discov- 
ered "the  biggest  and  best  organized  bootleg 
operation  ever  known  in  the  Middle  West." 
Its  activities  spread  Into  8  States — Kansas, 
Mississippi.  Oklahoma,  Iowa.  Nebraska,  Texas. 
-Missouri,  and  Illinois.  It  produced  159  de- 
fendants; It  operated  a  hundred  trucks;  It 
has  been  wounded  but  not  killed. 

The  Government  men  estimate  that  for 
every  legal  distillery  there  are  at  least  100 
Illicit  stills.  The  Federal  agents  are  grabbing 
moonshiners  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a 
month,  and  stUl  the  bootleg  "racket"  grows. 
The  Federal  people  tell  us  thit  they  estimate 
last  year's  moo'ishlne  at  18  000  000  gallons. 
Legally  made,  this  would  have  fetched  the 
Government  $72,000,000  In  taxes.  Let's  see. 
That  would  have  built  10  destroyers  for  our 
Navy,  or  it  would  pay  for  some  300  bombers. 
We  shall  close  this  graceless  tale  with  some- 
thing we're  sure  you  don't  know:  Bootleg 
syndicates  in  New  York,  Ohio.  Michigan,  and 
Illinois  are  exporting  moonshine  Into  Canada. 
This  is  rather  a  reversal  of  what  went  on 
during  prohibition,  at  which  time  Canada 
came  to  our  rescue  with  cut  stuff  In  lovely 
bottles. 

But.  then,  one  good  turn  deserves  another, 
doesn't  It? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HCi^.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

Of    MISSISSIPPI 

I.N  THZ  5  r  NATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

;..'      .'::;.  November  30,  1942 

Mr-  b:li:o.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
'ui.an  :r.  . ,  consent  to  have  printed  in 
th-  A  pendix  of  the  Record  a  very  im- 
p.  ::....:  letier.  It  is  a  letter  which  I 
tru. :  the  Government  bureaus  having 
t  )  i:  1  V.  .'h  the  rationing  of  gasoline  and 
tire^-  .  t :  al!y  O.  P.  A.  and  O.  D.  T., 
w:l:  r-M-i  Th^^  letter  Is  wi'itten  by  the 
pr,  :.;  rit  of  the  Merchants  Co..  of  Hat- 
U'   :j  Kg.  Miss.,  to  his  salesmen. 

Tlie  special  point  about  the  letter  is 
liia;  ;:  .^f..^  out  fully  the  diflBculties  which 
th^  sn-.i::  merchants  and  the  wholesale 
n.- !  ;  .^rits  of  the  agricultural  States  will 
C'  r  f ;  v.*  when  the  new  rationing  regula- 
t:  ".  a;  ;;  jt  into  effect.  In  other  words, 
ti.t'  r  ^uiaiions  may  not  operate  as  a 
ha  c!  ii  p  in  the  East,  where  the  popula- 
i.  n  i.N  c;-  r:.  ■ .  but  they  will  not  meet  with 
r-quir-:--.  nt5  of  the  agricultural  sections, 
V  h  :  '  papulations  are  sparse  and  scat- 
ty': d  nver  wide  territory. 

t;>'  letter,  which  contains  a  full  dis- 
cu^-:  :i  of  this  important  question,  is 
ht  .vcircl  R  cl  letter  week,  beginning  No- 
veniiK-r  2i  t  nding  November  28.  1942." 
Ii  i>  >;,-::.H.;  oy  the  Honorable  D.  P.  Cam- 
eron on  behalf  of  the  Merchants  Co. 


LIXORD 

There  being  no  objection,  tl.c  !c:tcr 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RED  LETTEK  WEEK  BEGINNING  NOVKM3EB  23, 
ENDING   NOVEM3EB    28.    194 2 

TfK  Merchants  Co., 
Hattieaburg,  Miss..  November  21.  1942. 
Salesmen. 

Gentlemen:  You  and  I  have  devoted  the 
major  portion  of  our  lives  toward  furthering 
the  Interest  of  the  small  indcpendimt  mer- 
chant and  the  preserving  of  the  rural  com- 
munities of  which  he  Is  the  backbone.  They 
contribute  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  pop- 
tilatlon  of  our  State  and  the  major  part  of  the 
activities  of  our  State. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  derives  a  tremend- 
ous amount  of  revenue  from  these  merchants 
In  order  to  carry  on  governmental  fictlvltles, 
the  county  In  which  they  live  does  ihe  same. 
The  agricultural  Interest  which  they  "daddy" 
and  foster  makes  a  big  contribution  to  the 
State  In  the  way  of  producing  products  so 
vitally  needed.  "They  keep  the  civic  life  and 
mora's  of  the  community  en  a  high  plane. 
They  are  the  largest  supporters  of  the  church 
and  Its  activities.  They  produce  the  highest 
type  of  American  citizensh'p. 

■We  are  at  war.  There  are  many  agencies 
being  set  up  in  Washington  with  the  view  of 
conserving  the  resources  of  this  country  in 
order  that  we  might  win  the  war.  These 
agencies  almost  have  dictatorial  powers.  We 
refer  to  the  War  Production  Board,  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation, etc.  The  men  that  are  appointed 
to  head  these  agencies  and  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  are  invariably  from  the  In- 
dustrial east.  They  are  men  whose  lives  and 
work  have  not  placed  them  In  position  to 
understand  the  problems  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion. It  is  natural  that  their  rulings  and 
regulations  will  be  given  In  keeping  with 
their  training  and  knowledge  and  their  local 
environment.  They  are  men  who  were  for- 
merly connected  with  big  industries.  Includ- 
ing chain-store  merchandising,  etc. 

These  agencies  are  putting  cut  press  re- 
ports daily  that  many  little  businesses  are 
going  to  have  to  fold  up.  that  there  Is  no 
place  In  the  picture  for  them.  Their  regula- 
tions and  rulings  bear  out  their  views,  he- 
cause  they  make  It  impossible  lor  them  to 
exist.  If  this  comes  about.  95  percent  or 
more  of  the  businesses  In  Mississippi  are 
through,  because  the  fact  remains  that  Ms- 
sisslppi  has  no  big  centers  or  big  busir esses 
in  the  sense  of  the  terms  they  know.  But 
Mississippi  Is  one  of  the  biggest  agricultural 
States  and  food-producing  States  In  the 
Union.  If  the  little  businesses  fold  up.  this 
activity  will  become  very  demoralized  at  a 
time  when  it  Is  needed  the  most.  Their  rul- 
ings and  regulations  place  a  tremendous  dis- 
advantage on  the  little  man  and  works  In 
favor  of  the  big  man.  be  he  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, railroad,  or  vhat  not.  A  close  study 
Will  bear  these  facts  out. 

omcE  or  PRICE  administration 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration,  for  In- 
stance, Issues  new  price  regulations  dally. 
These  price  regulations  work  very  muv.h  in 
the  interest  of  the  big  chain  operators.  The 
Office  of  Price  Administration  was  created  to 
stabilize  prices  and  prohibit  Inflation,  which 
was  well  and  good;  everybody  was  In  favor  of 
it.  But  some  of  their  rulings  are  making  It 
impossible  for  your  house  to  exist  and  still 
service  the  Independent  little  merchant. 
When  this  injustice  was  pointed  out  to  an 
attorney  in  an  Office  of  Price  Administration 
office  and  he  was  questioned  as  to  the  fair- 
ness of  it.  his  attention  was  called  to  the  pur- 
pose  of  the  act.  and  he  stated  most  emphati- 
cally that  it  had  a  twofold  purpose;  second 
purpose  was  to  eliminate  the  middleman. 
Said  the  retail  merchant  should  obuin  his 
supplies  direct  from  the  producer.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  a  question.  How  could  a  retaU 
merchant  obtain  five  cases  ol  corn  from  a 
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packer  In  Dlinois?  How  could  he  obtain  five 
sacks  of  potatoes  from  a  grower  in  Colorado? 
How  would  he  obtain  a  couple  of  boxes  of 
oranges  from  a  grower  in  California?  And,  if 
he  could  obtain  their  in  these  quantities  at 
carload  prices,  he  would  have  to  pay  freight 
from  these  points  to  his  place  of  business; 
therefore  what  would  his  cost  be?  His  de- 
mand would  not  be  for  larger  quantities  but 
his  competitor,  the  chain  store,  through  its 
parent  organization,  can  buy  these  items  in 
carload  lots,  bring  to  some  point  of  distribu- 
tion, and  obtain  the  carload  rate.  What  does 
it  mean?  It  means  the  little  Independent 
merchant  has  lost  his  source  of  supply.  It 
means  that  farmers  oi"  America  will  have  but 
one  outlet  to  which  to  sell,  namely,  the  big 
chain  operators.    What  will  it  do? 

OFFICE  OF  DEFENSE  TRANSPORTATION 

Gas  and  tire  regulations:  Under  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  act.  It  is  Impossible  for 
salesmen  to  contact  the  independent  out- 
lets. This  is  going  to  work  a  further  hard- 
ship on  the  rural  Independent  merchants. 
Supplies  are  scarce,  lots  of  substitutions  have 
to  be  made  in  the  food  line.  How  can  the 
merchant  know  what  he  can  obtain  and  what 
substitutes  he  can  get  unless  this  contact  is 
maintained?  If  he  cannot  get  It,  his  com- 
munity is  going  to  become  demoralized  and 
dry  up.  This  not  only  applies  to  food,  this 
applies  to  his  contact  with  dry-goods  houses, 
hardware  houses,  etc.  This  will  create  a 
monopoly  for  the  chain  operators,  the  chain 
stores  that  deal  in  hardware  (and  the  mail- 
order houses)  whether  he  be  hardware  mer- 
chant, grocery  merchant,  or  dry-goods  mer- 
chant, because  their  contacts  will  send  them 
their  goods  and  tell  them  what  prices  to 
place  on  them,  full  instructions  of  what  to 
do  with  them,  etc.  The  independent  mer- 
chant and  Independent  middleman  do  not 
play  the  game  this  way.  They  do  not  think 
it  Is  a  good  American  way,  but  unless  the 
Independent  merchant  in  the  country  in 
behalf  of  his  agricultural  customers  pro- 
tests and  protests  to  his  Representatives — 
Congressmen  and  Senators — in  Washington, 
it  Is  going  to  be  too  late. 

This  is  an  unselfish  thought.  We  can 
sell  every  dollar's  worth  of  goods  we  can  get 
without  salesmen,  we  can  utilize  our  sales- 
men in  other  places,  but  what  can  the  rural 
merchants  in  communities  like  LeakesvUle 
and  Clara  do  unless  they  have  a  salesmen  to 
post  them  and  keep  them  advised?  Nothing 
but  dry  up. 

This  problem  might  be  alrigh't  for  the  in- 
dustrial East,  where  there  are  continuous 
cities  and  continuous  sources  of  supply,  but 
it  will  not  work  in  rural  sections  like  Mis- 
sissippi without  we  deteriorate  25  years. 
Mississippi  must  wake  up  and  fight  for  our 
own  rights  if  we  expect  to  exist.  It  is  up 
to  all — including  the  country  merchants. 
Yours  truly, 

The  Merchants   Co., 
D.  P.  Cameron. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  30,  1942 

i\h.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  printed  many  analyses  of  the 
factors  contributing  to  the  results  of  the 
recent  election.  Mr.  Walter  E.  Helmke, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Committee 


of  AUcn  County.  Ind.,  has  submitted  a 
review  setting  foith  a.spects  not  here- 
tofore discussed,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  his  statement  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  so  that  it 
may  be  available  to  those  making  a  study 
of  current  political  trends. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  results  of  the  recent  election  should 
bring  to  the  attention  of  all  of  us  the  obli- 
gations imposed  by  the  impressive  victory  for 
the  two-party  system  and  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

Hereafter  our  party  has  the  responsibility 
of  marshaling  ideas  first,  and  then  seeking 
delegates  whose  earnestness  and  honesty  will 
assure  that  they  can  and  will  serve  effectively 
as  the  expression  of  such  ideas,  and  one  of 
the  Ideas  which  the  people  of  the  country 
collectively  expressed  through  their  votes  on 
November  3  was  this: 

1.  No  one  man,  no  one  Interest,  no  one  sec- 
tion, no  one  race,  creed,  color,  or  complexion 
can  ever  sanely  be  permitted  to  dominate  a 
party  which  hopes  to  survive. 

2.  No  one  man,  idea,  viewpoint,  or  nation 
can  ever  sanely  be  permitted  to  run,  or  aspire 
to  run.  the  entire  world. 

The  Republican  Party  must  champion  the 
common-sense  fact  which  now  clearly  ani- 
mates a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try— the  fact  that  we  may  profitably  follow 
the  example  of  every  other  great  country  In 
the  world  in  fighting  to  save  what  it  loves  and 
prizes  most  dearly. 

The  voters  in  general  have  not  only  served 
notice  of  their  insistence  upon  a  more  vigor- 
ous nd  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war  effort; 
they  have  signified  their  determination  to 
return  to  the  house  of  their  fathers  and  to 
resist  the  submergence  of  American  sover- 
eignty and  identity  in  any  global  superstate. 
Americans  In  1920  rejected  that  whole  dream- 
world notion.  Americans  in  1942  have  signi- 
fied that  they  have  not  changed  their  minds 
on  that  score.  The  Republican  Party  must 
once  more  serve  as  the  insti'umentality  for 
registering  majority  sentiment,  for  restoring 
and  preserving  a  free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent Republic. 

Tlie  Republican  Party,  normally  construc- 
tive, aggressive,  and  intelligently  articulate,  is 
once  more  hitting  Its  stride. 

As  long  ago  as  1938,  Republican  rank-and- 
filers,  representative  of  all  walks  of  life  and 
every  section  of  the  country,  began  to  labor 
for  a  sane  and  vigorous  reaffirmation  of  fun- 
damental party  doctrine. 

For  months  on  end  these  men  and  women, 
comprising  a  national  Republican  committee 
on  program,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
late  Dr.  Glenn  Frank,  made  a  serious  and  in- 
tensive study  of  the  whole  broad  range  of 
political,  social,  and  economic  problems  con- 
fronting the  Nation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  numerous  regional 
and  national  deliberations,  this  committee 
reported  back  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  by  which  the  program  group  had 
been  created  and  commissioned.  It  returned 
a  comprehensive  crcBs-S3Ction  reflection  of 
rank-and-file  Republican  conviction  dealing 
with  all  the  major  problems,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, then  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
American  people. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  this  report 
could  not  jvistly  be  described  as  "isolationist." 
But  it  was  essentially  nationalist  and  "non- 
interventionist."  It  emphatically  stated  a 
thesis  for  attempting  by  all  honorable  means 
to  avoid  this  country's  Involvement  in  for- 
eign war;  and  It  sounded  warnings  against 
the  perilous  potentialities  in  certain  New 
Deal  trends  in  foreign  policy. 

To  a  very  large  extent,  the  broad  outlines 
of  this  program  committee's  recommendation 
were  given  expression  in  the  platform  adopted 


at  Philadelphia  In  1940— a  platform  which 
pledged  whatever  candidates  might  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  the 
party's  commitments.  There  Is  no  need  to 
dwell  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  obvious 
Intention  of  the  Republican  rank-and-file, 
the  1940  resolutions  committee,  and  a  great 
majority  of  the  1940  convention  delegates, 
has  been  short-circuited  and  nullified. 

Yet  it  appears  worthy  of  some  note  that 
this  state  of  affairs  for  a  long  time  had  the 
effect  of  gravely  menacing  two-party  gov- 
ernment; of  accordingly  surfacing  the  high- 
way toward  dictatorship;  and  of  substantially 
disenfranchising  an  enormous  section  of  our 
people. 

Naturally,  this  has  contributed  to  a  most 
regrettable  development  of  a  widespread  sense 
of  futility.  L.arge  numbers  of  our  people, 
have  lapsed  Into  a  stunned  "What's  the  use?" 
attitude.  Time  after  time,  they  have  exer- 
cised the  constitutional  prerogative  of  peti- 
tion, have  written  and  telegraphed  their 
Congress  in  protest  against  measure  after 
measm-e,  starting  with  the  court-packing  pro- 
posal, and  continuing  down  through  em- 
bargo-repeal, lease-lend,  etc..  only  to  find  that 
their  petitions  and  protests  were  without 
avail. 

Here  and  there.  In  this  or  that  locality  or 
region,  they  found  an  occasional  champion 
in  the  press.  Newspapers  like  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  Washington  Times-Herald,  the 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  the  Co- 
lumbus Dispatch,  and  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  kept  everlastingly  fighting  for  fun- 
damental principle,  as  opposed  to  syntheti- 
cally puffed-up  personalities  and  truth-con- 
cealing catch-phrases. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  attempts  to  snuff  out 
the  torch  of  two-party  freedom  and  honest 
contact  of  opposed  philosophies  of  govern- 
ment, that  torch  threw  out  sparks  engender- 
ing the  spirit  of  militant  fight  against  a  high- 
handed disdain  for  public  opinion.  This 
spirit,  fortunately,  has  spread  throughout  the 
country.  But  it  took  some  tough  and  un- 
flinching shovelers  of  patriotic  fuel  to  keep 
the  blaze  going — especially  since  every  imag- 
inable pressure,  political,  social,  and  economic, 
was  brought  to  bear  In  an  attempt  to  extin- 
guish it. 

On  November  3,  1942.  that  flame  burst  into 
a  Nation-wide  fire,  which  brightened  the 
political  skies  with  a  new  hope. 

That  hope  arose  from  a  reassurance  to  the 
voters  that  something  stUl  can  be  done  in 
this  country  through  the  medium  of  party 
leadership  in  the  several  communities  of  the 
several  States. 

A  quick  analysis  of  the  Nation-wide  results, 
on  the  basis  of  incomplete  but  fairly  conclu- 
sive returns,  indicates  that  after  the  first  of 
the  year  22  States  will  have  Republican  Gov- 
ernors, one  will  have  a  Progressive  Governor, 
and  25  will  have  Democrats  in  the  guberna- 
torial chair. 

Of  the  25  Democratic  chief  executives,  16 
will  be  in  the  solid  South  or  border  States, 
leaving  9  Democrats  against  22  Republicans 
In   northern  governorships. 

This  means  that  about  75,000,000  persons 
will  be  found  residing,  after  next  January,  in 
States  having  Republican  Governors:  some 
52.000.000  In  States  with  Democratic  Gover- 
nors; and  3,000.000  in  the  one  State  (Wiscon- 
sin) whose  Governor  will  be  a  Progressive. 

Of  the  52,0(X),000  under  Democratic  Gover- 
nors, about  44,500000  will  live  in  the  Solid 
South  or  border  States,  leaving  but  7,500,000 
Northerners  under  Democratic  Governors. 

In  16  States  (New  York,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Michigan, 
Wisconsin.  Minnesota.  California.  Iowa,  Ore- 
gon. Connecticut,  Colorado,  Vermont,  and 
Delaware)  which  have  elected  Republican 
Governors  or  Secretaries  of  State,  we  find  a 
total  population  amounting  to  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  entire  coun- 
try.   If  we  exclude  the  Solid  South  and  border 
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November  3  1942.  the  sa:i-<;  S.aies  s;La  d  an 
aggregate  Republican  majority  ol  a^i:  '  two- 
and  one-half  million,  as  Indicated  ^'  :•..  m- 
plete  returns.     A  higher  major;-  :x;,n;t.ed 

when  final  tallies  are  made  of  the  ;    :;.p.. 
returns. 
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p-  pe  quite  evidently  desire,  then  It  may  be 
certain  that  some  other  agency  will  present 
Itself.  Parties  die  when  they  do  not  rise  to 
the  occasion 

In  these  days  when  in  other  lands  the  gos- 
pel of  the  superman  has  been  weighed  in  the 
balances  and  found  wanting,  responsible 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Piirty,  In  precinct, 
township,  county,  city,  district,  and  State 
had  better  be  asserting  themselves. 
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IN    riiK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  30,  1942 

M:     WHITE.    Mr.    Speaker,    in    the 

ptt tnt  financial  situation  of  our  Gov- 

♦  vi.-.v.ev.i.  now  approximately  $100,000,- 
000  000  ;::  i^-bt.  a  public  debt  that  is  in- 
r  :•  .  .r .:  d:,ly  with  the  greatest  acceler- 
ai;(  :.  k:.  /.v  :i  in  history,  debt  that  is  piling 
up  a:;  ::u>  irable  interest  burden  on  the 
la.XDHV'  r  i'i  thi.s  country  and  creating  a 
fir.ab.iia'.  rondition  that  is  destroying 
privat-  enterprise  and  consuming  the 
5':b-Tan  ■'-  rf  pur  citizens. 

M:  Sp  aKer,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
fa.  d  v*.;:t:  this  condition,  the  Congress 
'.-^  b^-:::^  pr-s.-cd  to  destroy  the  only  re- 
dftniabi'>  rnrney  we  have  and  pile  up 
rr.  ff^  d-'bt  ana  greatly  increase  our  un- 
b^aribW'  interest  load  by  retiring  two 
b;':":on  rio'.;.\rs  of  interest-free  money  we 
no  A-  ha.-  :"  circulation,  and  borrow  at 
mtere  I  ,r.,  eqe.ivalenL  in  bank  money — 
F  (it:  il  R'  >erve  notes — to  replace  this 
tuiTt  n>  y  now  outstanding  as  proposed 
in  a  crcuia:  letter  that  has  just  been 
d  tbf^   Members   of  Congress 

.'■  E  :.  nnists'  National  Commit- 
-'  'ary  Pohcy,  a  letter  that  is 
a  number  of  leading  educa- 
ihi.s  country — this  communi- 
:.  '  :  •  d  herewith,  with  the 
h-  .^nees  attached  for  the 
i    of    ihe    Members    of    the 
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MlMPtr-S     UHCE     AjkirNDMENT     OF 
tSION  IN  THE  Gheen  Blli.  S.  2769, 


•■•  r  Concert  SiLvrn  Certificates 

-tiFEMABLE   PaPEE   MONET 

Economists'  National 
c    -NiiTTFE  ON  Monetary  Policy, 
■Seic  York  City.  November  25,  1942. 
Tb    C;.-,i.n  bill.  S.  2768,  now  pending  before 
he  S.;.  r.e  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxu-- 
rency,  carries  a  provision  which  would  con- 
vert  silver  certificates  into   an   irredeemable 
p.^.per  money. 

\Vc  approve  the  passage  of  a  measure  which 
"?.■..:  p,..ce  the  Treasury's  hoard  of  silver  at 
the  dispo-sal  of  industry — war  Industries 
first,  civilian  Industries  second — for  con- 
sumpUve  as  well  as  nonconsumptive  uses, 
reserving  what  is  necessary  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's demands  for  fractional  silver  coin  and 
silver  dollars.  But,  as  the  silver  behind  sil- 
V.  r  certificates  is  withdrawn,  a  corresponding 
t  jf  these  cert.ficates  shouid  be  retired. 
Gr'^en  bill  provides  that  the  silver  held 
:  -silver  certificates  may  be  loaned  by 
•ri.nient  for  nonconsumptive  pur- 
I  r  'xanple  as  bus  bars  In  electric 
ar.  ;i  that,  while  employed  in  this 
r.   .:   may  at  the  same   time  serve  as 
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security  for  the  silver  certificates  outstandlngf 
or  to  be  Issued. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  silver  certifi- 
cates would  become  irredeemable  in  silver. 
They  would  be  a  Government  certification  of 
what  Is  in  fact  not  true.  Provision  might 
Jtist  as  well  be  made  for  the  issuance  of 
silver  certificates  against  silver  held  In  our 
mines  or  In  any  other  Inaccessible  place. 

Federal  Reserve  notes  In  one-  and  two-dol- 
lar denominations  can  be  Issued  to  meet  any 
demand  of  the  public  for  paper  money  of 
small  denomination  as  silver  certiflcat«s  are 
retired.  These  notes  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  anchored  to  gold  and  of 
being  maintained  on  a  parity  with  It  by  a  sys- 
tem of  redeemability,  though  Indirect,  which 
operates  through  a  reserve  of  gold  certificates 
held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  which 
are  redeemable  by  these  banks  in  gold  for 
the  purpose  of  exportation.  Sliver  certifi- 
cates under  the  Green  plan  would  not  be 
convertible,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  into 
our  overvalued  silver  or  into  gold. 

No  responsible  government,  not  bankrupt, 
would  issue  to  the  people  a  paper  money 
carrying  a  promise  to  deliver  upon  demand 
what  the  government  cannot  deliver  and  does 
not  Intend  to  deliver.  Consequently,  this 
provision  of  the  Green  bill  should  be  revised. 
Eugene  E.  Agger,  Rutgers  University; 
Charles  C.  Arbuthnot,  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Leonard  P.  Ayrcs, 
Cleveland  Trust  Co  ;  Don  C.  Bar- 
rett, Haverford  College;  James 
Washington  Bell,  Northwestern 
University;  Ernest  L.  Bogart,  New 
York  University;  Frederick  A. 
Bradford,  Lehlph  University;  J. 
Ray  Cable,  Washington  Univer- 
sity; Wilbur  P.  Calhoun.  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati;  Edward  H.  Col- 
lins, New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Garfield  'V.  Cox,  University  of  Chi- 
cago; William  W.  Cumberland. 
Wellington  &  Co.  New  York; 
Charles  A.  Dice.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity; D.  W.  Ellsworth.  E.  W.  Axe 
&  Co..  Inc.,  Tarrytown.  N.  Y.;  Wil- 
liam D.  Ennis.  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology;  Fred  R.  Fairchild. 
Yale  University;  Clyde  Olin  Fisher. 
Wesleyan  University;  J.  Anderson 
Fitzgerald.  University  of  Texas; 
Herbert  P.  Praser.  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege; Roy  L.  Garis.  Vanderbilt 
University:  Harry  D.  Gideonse, 
Brooklyn  College:  Lewis  H.  Haney. 
New  York  University;  Hudson  B. 
Hastings,  Yale  University;  William 
F.  Hauhart.  Southern  Methodist 
University;  Frec'erick  C.  Hicks, 
University  of  Cincinnati;  John 
Thorn  Holdsworth,  University  of 
Miami:  Edwin  W.  Kcmmerer. 
Princeton  University;  William  H. 
Kiekhofer.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin: David  Kinley.  University  of 
Illinois;  William  H.  Kniffin.  Bank 
of  RcckviUe  Centre  Trust  Co., 
L.  I.;  Frederick  E.  Lee.  University 
of  Illinois;  J  L.  Leonard.  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California: 
James  D.  Magee.  New  York  Uni- 
versity; A.  Wilfred  May.  New  York 
City;  Mark  C.  Mills.  Indiana  Uni- 
versity; Melchior  Palyl.  University 
of  Wisconsin;  Ernest  Minor  Pat- 
terson, University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Clyde  W.  Phelps,  University  of 
Chattanooga;  Chester  A.  Phillips. 
State  University  of  Iowa;  Charles 
L.  Prather,  Syracuse  University; 
Leland  Rex  Robinson.  76  Beaver 
Street.  New  York:  R.  G.  Rodkey, 
University  of  Michigan:  Olin 
Glenn  Saxon,  Yale  Uni' ersity; 
Joseph  A.  Schumpeter.  Howard 
University;  Walter  E.  Spahr,  New 
York  University;  Willia-n  H. 
Stelner,  Brooklyn  College;  Charles 
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3.  Tippetts,  Mercersburg  Acad- 
emy: James  B.  Trant,  Louisiana 
State  University;  Leonard  L.  Wat- 
kins,  University  of  Michigan;  Rus- 
sell Weisman,  Western  Reserve 
University:  Nathaniel  R.  Whitney, 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co..  Cincinnati; 
Edward  Wiest,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky; Max  Winkler,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York;  and  Ivan 
Wright,  Brooklyn  College. 

Mr.  Speaker,  judging  by  the  long  sus- 
tained effort  of  this  committee  to  destroy 
silver  money  and  secure  the  repeal  of  all 
silver  legislation  by  flooding  the  Members 
of  Congress  with  a  series  of  misleading 
letters  and  publications,  it  is  apparent 
that  there  is  a  determined  and  well- 
financed  campaign  to  attain  their  objec- 
tive by  the  repeal  of  silver  legislation 
under  any  circumstance  and  at  any  cost 
to  the  American  people,  a  campaign,  I 
submit  that  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  congressional  investigation, 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  examine  this  plan, 
recommended  by  this  committee,  and  see 
what  it  would  do  and  what  its  cost  would 
be  to  the  American  people.  The  Gov- 
crnm.ent  now  has  over  $2,000,000,000  in 
silver  dollars  and  redeemable  silver  cer- 
tificates in  circulation  procured  by  pur- 
chasing silver  under  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  and  putting  a  part  of  this 
silver  into  circulation  as  money  on  which 
it  has  made  a  profit  of  $816,900,000  in  the 
form  of  silver  seigniorage— page  78,  Sep- 
tember Tieasury  Bulletin, 

This  committee  now  proposes  that  the 
Congress  repeal  all  silver  legislation  and 
that    the    Treasury    retire    this    silver 
money.    Now  that  we  have  their  recom- 
mendations— that   the  Government  re- 
place the  silver  currency  with  Federal 
Reserve  notes — how  would  this  be  done 
by  the  Tieasury  and  what  would  the 
American  people  lose  by  this  financial 
transaction?    For  every  dollar  of  silver 
currency  retired  the  Treasury  would  have 
to  borrow   a   Federal   Reserve   note  on 
which    the    Treasury — the    taxpayers — 
would  pay  interest  as  long  as  this  substi- 
tute money  was  in  circulation.    Under 
the  plan  recommended  by  the  committee 
the  Treasury  would  not  exchange  money 
with  the  banks,  but  would  retire  its  silver 
money  as  fast  as  it  was  paid  in  and  would 
borrow  its  equivalent  in  Federal  Reserve 
notes  to  be  paid  out  in  meeting  Govern- 
ment expenses,  in  order  to  replace  the 
money  that  was   retired.    In   the  first 
place  the  taxpayers  would  lose  the  differ- 
ence between  face  value  of  its  silver  cur- 
rency and  the  sale  price  of  its  silver  bul- 
lion fixed  now  by  law  at  71.11  cents  per 
ounce,  making  an  initial  loss  of  $926.- 
204.414.97,  if  industry  could  buy  up  all  our 
monetary  silver  that  the  Treasury  has 
acquired,  but  that  is  a  small  item  in  com- 
parison with  what  these  economists  and 
their  bankers  are  really  after — the  in- 
terest on  $2,000,000,000  bank  money  that 
would  be  substituted  for  cur  silver  cur- 
rency,  calculated   at   3    percent   would 
amount   to   $60,000,000   annually.    Here 
we  find  the  chief  objective  of  this  v;ell- 
financed    and  over-publicized  campaign 
being  waged  against  the  Government's 
silver-purchase  program. 

In  this  head-long  drive  to  fasten  this 
extra  interest  load  on  the  American  peo- 


ple in  their  present  financial  extremity, 
these  "patriots"  will  seize  upon  any  plan 
or  any  excuse  to  carry  their  point.  It  is 
useless  to  present  them  with  facts  and 
figures;  it  is  of  no  avail  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  consump- 
tive needs  of  our  war  industries  are  be- 
ing more  than  taken  care  of  by  the  im- 
portation of  low-priced  foreign  silver 
now  being  secured  by  our  war  industries 
at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  million  ounces 
of  silver  per  year,  or  to  remind  this  com- 
mittee that  in  addition  to  the  monetary 
silver  reserves  of  the  Treasury  there  still 
remains  ready  for  immediate  delivery 
30.000  tons  of  the  46,000,000  tons  of  the 
unobligated  free  silver  that  was  allocated 
by  the  Treasury  for  the  use  of  the  war 
industries  on  May  6  and  is  still  awaiting 
delivery.  Evidently  these  facts  are  be- 
side their  point;  what  they  are  really 
seeking  is  an  excuse  for  the  repeal  of 
all  silver  legislation,  cost  the  people  what 
it  may. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  the  periodic 
destruction  of  financial  values  by  money 
manipulation,  like  war,  has  brought  un- 
told loss  and  distress  to  the  people  of 
every  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unthinkable  that  in 
this  time  of  extreme  national  emergency 
that  anyone,  especially  a  committee  com- 
posed of  our  educational  leaders,  would 
counsel  anything  that  would  disturb  our 
national  economy  or  bring  loss  to  the 
American  people.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
patriotism  of  these  economists  will  over- 
come any  selfish  motives  that  may  have 
infiuenced  their  course  up  to  now  and 
they  will  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Congress 
and  their  country  with  wi.se  coimsel  and 
a  constructive  financial  program,  rather 
than  a  plan  to  fasten  new  financial  bur- 
dens on  the  American  people. 


To  Washington;  .^n  E  For  Incfluicncj 
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HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF    Vir.i.lN    "i 

niE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


M-vdny,  Novernher  30,  1942 
Mi      BYRD.     Mr.    President.     I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Jerry  Kluttz.  entitled  "To 
Washington:  An  E  For  Inefficiency," 
appearing  in  the  Reader's  Digest  for 
Drrember  1942. 

M:  Kluttz  conducts  the  Federal  Diary 
for  th'  W,,  hington  Post,  a  daily  column 
devoted  :_  i  ews  about  the  Governments 
civilian  employees.  He  is  an  impartial 
observer  of  the  conditions  in  the  govern- 
mental agencies,  and  what  he  says  is  so 
pertinent  and  timely  that  I  think  it 
should  be  reproduced  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Mr.  Kluttz  is  simply  say- 
ing what  is  known  by  everyone  who  has 
contact  with  the  bloated  and  oven.ianned 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government, 
not  only  in  Washington  but  scattered 
throughout  the  country. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TO  WASHINGTON:   AN  "E"  FOB  INEFFICIENCY 

{By  Jerry  Kluttz) 
In  wasted  manpower  and  lew  morale,  no 
war  plant  anywhere  surpasses  bureaucratic 
Washington — the  biggest  war  plant  of  them 
all.  This  unfortunate  fact  Is  revealed  in 
hundreds  cf  letters  and  telephone  calls  which 
I  receive  from  Government  employees,  has 
been  confirmed  by  data  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  is  underlined  by  President  Roosevelt's 
recent  comment  that  the  Nation's  war  spirit 
is  everywhere  excellent — save  In  the  Capital. 
In  the  first  16  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
40.000  young  people,  hired  from  every  State 
in  the  Union,  were  added  as  stenographers 
and  typists  to  Washington's  war-swollen 
agencies.  By  June  1  more  than  half  of 
them — disillusioned  and  disgruntled — had 
quit  their  jobs.  By  August  1  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  In  making  189,000  Washington 
Job-placements,  required  118,000  ol  that  total 
to  £11  places  of  employees  who  had  quit. 
That  turn-over  rate  would  be  disastrous  in 
any  private  enterprise. 

When  President  Roosevelt  suggested  that 
wealthy  and  idle  "parasites  "  move  out  of  the 
Capital  to  make  room  for  war  workers,  a 
Government  clerk  wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

"I  am  one  of  the  parasites.  If  I  didn't  exist. 
$1,620  a  year  could  be  directed  into  vital  war 
channels  instead  of  into  my  salary.  I  am 
one  of  the  huge  number  of  Government  em- 
ployees who  spend  their  days  killing  time. 
Yet  I  am  a  capable  person;  my  qualifications 
include  college  and  successful  Jobs  in  private 
indtistry  where  I  was  glad  to  work  like  a 
Trojan.  I  should  be  useful  here,  but  actually 
I'm  an  utter  waste.  My  hardest  task  Is 
waiting  in  line  to  cash  my  pay  check. 

"Clerks  who  are  criticized  because  they 
spend  too  much  time  at  the  water  cooler  or 
talking  to  their  neighbors  will  confide  to  any- 
one that  they  might  as  well  waste  time. 
There  is  nothing  else  for  us  to  do. 

"We  are  a  great  army — we  parasites.  And. 
almost  unanimously,  we  don't  like  it.  We 
came  to  Washington  to  be  part  of  a  united 
war  effort.  We  are  grossly  disappointed. 
Our  fervent  plea  is  for  someone  to  put  us 
all  to  work." 

I  published  that  letter  in  my  column.  A 
woman  called  me.  She  had  made  a  trip  to 
Washington  because  her  Government-em- 
ployed daughter,  distraught  at  weeks  of  en- 
forced idleness  in  her  Job,  wanted  to  resign. 
I  promised  to  make  some  inquiries.  I  found 
that  not  only  this  girl  but  130  other  em- 
ployees in  that  unit  had  no  work  whatever 
to  do.  When  I  presented  this  f,tory  of  en- 
forced loafing  to  the  bureau  chief  he  con- 
firmed the  facts. 

Further  Inquiry  convinced  me  that  mass 
Idleness  within  the  Government  is  a  disease 
of  epidemic  proportions.  More  than  any 
other  fact,  it  accounts  for  the  abysmal  level 
of  Washington  morale. 

Last  July  I  invited  Federal  workers  to  wrrite 
my  column  for  a  week  while  I  took  a  vaca- 
tion. I  asked  for  newsy  and  humorous  anec- 
dotes. What  I  pot.  instead,  was  several  hun- 
dred letters,  most  of  which  told  the  same  story 
of  idleness.  IneCSciency.  and  frustration,  all 
strongly  criticizing  the  way  the  Government 
is  conducting  the  war  on  the  Washington 
front. 

"It  used  to  amuse  me  to  read  about  the 
'shortage'  of  stenographers  In  your  column." 
one  girl  wrote.  "Now  I  get  a  sick  feeling  in 
the  pit  of  my  stomach.  I  know,  because  I 
have  investigated.  I'm  a  stenographer  and  a 
good  one.  I  work,  eat.  fleep,  and  play  with 
others  doing  the  same  work. 

"I  happen  to  be  at  the  War  Production 
Board,  but  I  have  talked  with  at  Icait  100 
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tiern  graphers  who  represented  a  dozt 
ent  Oovemment  departmenis. 
these  girls  are  overworked.     Some 
uork  12  hours  a  day  regularly,  even 
days.     Five  of  the  17  have  had  physicui 
dowR.s  ot  one  degree  or  another. 

"The  rest  of  us  are  complaining, 
underworked  " 

The  most  moylng  letter  was  from 
woman  whose  husband  came  to  W 
to  do  vital  war  work,  at  ?.  consider  i- 
clal  sacrifice.    To  hr)p  meet  their  res 
tle«,  she — like  thousands  of  others  In 
tal.  where  t;      -     •     f  living  Is  sky-hl 
a  Job  In  ti  •    V.  I     Department.     Sh 
"In   the    r  Hi-*'--    *-,:•   plant  of   th 
the  War  DepsrinitTiC — many  of  u«  s: 
waiting  for  work  that  never,  or  hard 
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"You  beg  yi  i:r  -vperlors  f  -  ■■'  |  .  they 
agree  with  you — ?nd  continue  tj  1;;  ycu  sit. 
The  situation  Is  tr»g*c  and  d.^nger^  's  Y^n 
want  to  help  ti^ht  •;..,-  *■  ir  by  *•;•;■  :.'  x 
all  your  ene-ev  f^r  '..f  Crn-ernmr 
you  do  Is  J.'  .  ■  li'^v  d<v  wa.«tir.^  time  that 
shouldn't  be  A.utec  W.^o  In  the  world  is 
responsible  for  this  crazy  system? 

A  recent  college  era:li;a'-   f-r  t 
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At  the  end  ol  8  ;. 
Idleness  and  ptr-- 
tbem  had  resigned 

"I  worry  becaust-  w:h  -h?  world  in 
I  sit  all  day  wuh  amp.p  time  to 
papers,  raagatlncs.  iii.u  N..  ks."  sa>! 
a-yrar   Goverr.mp;.-    tK:*    :       "I    k: 
IS  work   •  .   :  «■•  c'-i  ,'^       Bu-    .:     v    to  ge 
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pools  so  crowded  that  there  weren't  enough 
chairs  for  them  all  to  do  even  that. 

Some  offices,  of  course,  have  a  different 
rtory  to  tell.  One  high  officer  at  the  War 
Department,  who  declared  that  'between 
half  and  a  tlilrd  of  the  employees  now  in 
Washington  could  be  at  once  eliminated 
and  the  work  done  better."  put  through  a 
reorganization.  He  reduced  the  number  of 
his  employees  50  percent  and  raLsed  the  pay 
of  the  rem.aLalng  ones  40  percent,  In  thiS 
ca.«e  sp.ving  25  percent  in  overhead  and  50 
percent  in  office  space.  As  a  result,  the  work 
of  his  unit  Is  now  much  better  done. 

But  such  SfJutary  purging  is  likely  to  run 
afoul  of  the  bioreaucrats.  An  executive  of  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  who  had  pre- 
viously presided  over  a  Dep>artment  of  Agri- 
culttire  office  "where  'made'  work  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  ny  employees  busy, '  determined 
that  his  set-up  at  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  would  be  "compact,  efficient,  where 
every  employee  would  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  his  Job." 

The  bureaucrats  heard  of  It.  "I  was  im- 
mediately besieged. "  he  wrote  me,  "by 
|2.e00-a-y?ar  personnel  experts'  who  said 
bluntly,  'You  can't  do  that.  It  wouldn't 
conform  to  tne  organization  charts  of  similar 
(■rivemme:it  offices.'  After  weeks  of  con- 
ftrences  I  found  myself  saddled  with  40  per- 
cent more  employees  and  a  35  percent  greater 
budget  than  I  had  planned. 

"For  nearly  every  employee  around  the 
%2  <  I  level  whom  I  proposed  to  hire.  I  had 
e  on  tv.o  at  f  1.440  each.  I  bad  chcten 
two  persons  for  work  which  I  knew  they 
could  do  and  agreed  to  pay  them  $2,600  each. 
but  the  'penonnel  experts'  overruled  me  and 
I  ended  up  with  five  persons  whose  salaries 
are  S1.620  each' 

Hence  thl?  executive  concludes  that  what 
an  office  ne<!ds  in  order  to  "conform  to  the 
general  pattern  of  Government  offices  "  Is  to 
be  overstaffed. 

"Ill  never  forget  thoee  days  aft«r  Pearl 
Harbor."  a  veteran  at  the  Labor  Department 
told  me.  "Thcusands  of  Government  em- 
ployees got  to  work  ahead  cf  time;  willingly 
reported  to  their  offices  on  Christmas  and 
New  Year's.  They  asked  for  mere  and  more 
work.  Production  skyrocketed.  Morale  was 
never  better.  Now  the  Pearl  Harbor  stimu- 
lus has  worn  off.  Smplcyee  morale  has  gone 
a-tumbling:  production  Is  off.  We  asked  for 
action;  we  got  merely  words.  ' 

The  general  public  has  looked  upon  Uncle 
Sam  as  an  ideal  employer  whose  labor  policy 
Is  a  model  for  industry.  Yet  the  Govern- 
ment's ovim  labor  policy  Is  shot  full  of  in- 
equalities and  Injtistices  that  no  well-cper- 
ated  concern  '"ould  tolerate.  More  than 
half  of  a  group  of  employees  questioned  at- 
tributed bad  morale  to  poor  supervision. 
Work  was  ordered  and  no  explanation  given. 
Comments  were  made  only  on  mistakes.  No 
nppreciation  was  shewn  for  good  work.  Office 
politics  and  inept  handling  of  personnel  by 
supervisors  and  administrators  In  addition  to 
the  uncertainty  and  confusion  ever  the  poli- 
cies and  functions  of  the  many  different 
btireaus  are  held  responsible  by  the  workers 
themselvfs  for  their  sense  of  fru.stratlon. 
E-nplcyccs  are  not  given  a  feeling  that  their 
work  13  important  or  that  ihcy  actually  are 
contributing  to  winning  the  war. 

Consequences  of  this  drop-off  in  morale  are 
apparent  in  Washington  s  poor  showing  in 
civilian  war  efforts.  For  this  city's  below- 
avcrace  civilian  defense  organization — par- 
t..  ...  ;  in  Goverrunent  buildings — It  has 
b:i  n  severely  rebuked  by  James  M.  Landis, 
National  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defer  if'  In  the  recent  Red  Cross  war-relief 
ri-:.  w..shington  raised  but  $550  000  of  its 
87  !0  ix<!  quota — the  worst  record  of  any  large 
Ci  y  ;i  Mie  country.  For  that  It  was  rebuked 
by  the  President.  Among  Government  agen- 
cies bond  buying  by  employees  of  the  War 
Department  up  to  September  1  was  near  the 
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bottom — along  with  that  of  the  employees  cf 
the  White  House. 

In  Its  recent  report  to  the  Congres;  the 
Civil  Service  Commi.=>slon  declared  that  "thou- 
sands of  Federal  employees  arc  working  below 
their  highest  skills;  thou.sands  of  others  are 
using  their  highest  skills  during  a  very  timall 
percentage  of  the  working  day." 

But  even  with  the  active  prodding  of  this 
Commission  something  more  is  needed  to 
force  Washington  bureaucracy  to  put  the 
Government  macliine  into  sUeartilined,  war- 
wlmiing  condition. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

lij^S.  WARRE^«  R.  AUSTIN 

or  VEHMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  30.  1942 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  J.^rsey 
[Mr.  B.\rbour],  who  is  necessarily  ab- 
sent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  tlie  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
recital  of  the  presentation  of  a  check  for 
$48,500  for  the  purchase  of  a  fiijhter 
plane  to  be  named  Loyalty,  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War,  Robert  M.  Lovett, 
by  Ai-thur  Cohn.  chairman  of  the  Loyalty 
Committee,  on  November  4,  1^  42.  The 
Loyalty  Committee  is  composed  of  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  and  Fascist  oppressior.  and 
represents  refugees  from  Nazi-  and 
Fascist -occupied  Europe. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  PTital 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rrcorn, 
as  follows: 

On  behalf  of  the  Loyalty  Committee  of 
Victims  of  Nazi  and  Fascist  Oppression,  we 
are  proud  to  present  to  the  United  Btatea 
this  check  for  $48  500  for  the  purchase  of  a 
fighter  plane.  This  check,  representing  :  6.000 
Individual  contributions,  is  a  modest  but 
sincere  gift  to  the  fight  for  freedom  from  the 
people  who  were  the  first  targets  of  the  Nazi- 
Fascist  oppressors. 

This  fighter  plane,  which  we  hope  will 
bear  the  name  Loyalty,  will  be  a  tigiiting 
symbol  of  the  loyalty  to  America  that  Is  in 
the  hearts  of  all  those  who  foimd  in  America 
not  only  a  blessed  refuge  but  a  new  home- 
land. "Though  maiiy  of  us  are  still  techni- 
cally enemy  aliens  we  know  and  America 
knows  that  we  are  not  enemies,  but  loyal 
partisans  wlio  count  no  sacrilice  too  deiir  for 
our  new  homeland. 

At  least  3.000  of  our  ."ons  are  now  proudly 
serving  In  America's  nrmed  forces.  One  of 
them.  Sgt.  Julius  Schellenberg.  received  the 
Order  of  ttie  Purple  Heart  this  week  for 
bravery  under  flre. 

We  pledge  you.  and  through  the  pec])le  of 
America,  that  Americas  enemies  are  our 
enemies. 

A  check  for  $48,500  for  the  purchase  of  a 
fighter  plane  to  be  named  "Loyalty"  wa<:  pre- 
sented today  (Wednesday)  to  the  War  De- 
partment by  a  committee  from  the  L<'yalty 
Committee  of  Victims  of  Nazi  and  Fascist  Op- 
pression, which  represents  refugees  from  Nazi 
and  Fascist-occupied  Europe. 

Representing  16,000  individual  contribu- 
tions from  all  paits  of  the  United  States,  the 
check  was  presented  to  Assistant  Eecretiry  of 
War  Robert  M.  Lovett  by  Arthur  Cohu.  chair- 
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man  of  the  Loyalty  Committee:  Wilfrled  C. 
Hulse,  vice  chairman;  and  Arthur  Lcwengard, 
treasurer. 

In  a  statement  read  to  Mr.  Lovett,  Mr. 
Cohn  said  that  "this  fighter  plane  will  be  a 
fighting  symbol  of  the  loyalty  to  America  that 
Is  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  found  in 
America  not  only  a  blessed  refuge  but  a  new 
homeland." 

Pointing  out  that  the  fund  comes  "from  the 
people  who  were  the  first  targets  of  the  Nazi- 
Fascist  oppressors."  Mr.  Cohn  said,  "though 
many  of  us  are  still  technically  enemy  aliens, 
we  know  and  America  knows  that  we  are  not 
enemies  but  loyal  partisans  who  count  no  sac- 
rifice too  dear  for  our  new  homeland." 

Mr.  Cohn  told  Mr,  Lovett  that  at  least  3,000 
refugees  are  now  serving  in  America's  armed 
forces.  One  of  them,  he  added,  Sgt.  Julius 
Schellenberg.  received  the  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart  this  week  for  bravery  under  flre. 

Among  the  members  of  the  national  com- 
mittee of  the  Loyalty  Committee  of  Victims  of 
Nazi  and  Fascist  Oppression  are  Elizabeth 
Bergner.  screen  actress;  Lion  Feuchtwanger. 
author:  Emil  Ludwig,  Helnrlch  Mann,  and 
Franz  Werfel. 


Civilian  Government  Employee.^      Pol!- 
Tax  Repealer 

EXTENSION  OF  RI  ^:.■^RKS 

OF 

HON   LLOYD  SPENChR 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  30.  1942 

Mr.  SPENCER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  two  editorials 
published  in  the  Hope,  Ark.,  Star,  one  of 
November  19,  1942,  dealing  with  the 
number  of  civilian  Government  employ- 
ees, and  the  other  of  November  23,  1942. 
dealing  with  the  anti-poll-tax  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From   the   Hope    (Ark)    Star   of  November 

19,  19421 

Otm  Daily  Bread  Sliced  Thin  bt  the  Editor 

(By  Alex  H.  Washburn) 

WATCHERS     AREN'T    WORKERS 

Tlie  Roosevelt  administration,  being  orig- 
inally a  reform  group,  now  finds  itself  at- 
tempting to  fight  a  war  while  mere  people 
are  tied  up  in  the  civil  pay  rolls— Federal 
and  local— than  are  actually  In  the  armed 
forces.  Not  to  mention  the  crying  need  for 
able-bodied  workers  in  both  industry  and 
agriculture. 

Last  week  end  Senator  Byrd.  Virginia  Dem- 
ocrat, whose  statements  this  newspaper  in- 
variably prints  at  length,  once  again  took 
the  administration  to  task.  Other  times  he 
has  criticized  it  for  prodigality  with  money- 
hut  now  he  Is  talking  of  a  much  graver  crime, 
the  waste  of  able-bodied  workers. 

For  behind  the  fighting  lines,  in  factories 
and  on  the  farms.  thLs  Nation  must  stand 
firm  and  strong  if  the  war  is  to  be  won. 

But  the  ftoosevelt  administration  has  not 
strengthened  matters,  but  rather  weakened 
them,  by  drawing  off  into  futile  white-col- 
lared jobs  millions  who  ought  to  be  doing 
something  useful. 

Senator  Byrd  in  his  statement  last  week 
end  declared  that  by  the  end  of  this  year 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  3,000,COG 


civilian  employees,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments another  2,500,000 — a  total  of  5.500,- 
000,  considerably  more  than  the  total  of 
men  in  uniform. 

Furthermore,  he  said  that  while  on  No- 
vember 11,  1918,  we  had  more  men  in  uniform 
than  we  have  now,  we  had  then  only  30 
agencies  of  government,  while  today  we  have 
81  agencies — and  three  times  as  many  civil- 
ian Government  employees. 

This  isn't  getting  the  war  Job  done. 

The  government  that  asks  its  people  to 
send  their  sons  off  to  war  and  to  endure  ra- 
tioning on  the  home  front  owes  It  to  the 
people  to  make  a  proportionate  sacrifice 
itself. 

Our  own  Congressman  Oren  Harris  talks 
in  a  similar  vein;  and  it  is  encouraging  to 
find  at  least  one  voice  from  Arkansas  giving 
support  to  the  sound  principles  and  war- 
time patriotism  enunciated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

But  more  voices  must  be  raised — and 
louder,  please. 

You  know  what  our  problem  is.  It  Is  to 
make  these  demands  so  forcible  and  so  im- 
polite that  finally  the  uproar  gets  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  left-wing  advisers  and  readies  the 
ears  of  the  President  himself.  This  is  his 
administration,  these  are  his  policies — and 
he  alone  can  reverse  them  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  present  executive  structure. 

The  alternative  is  a  congression:il  up- 
heaval, with  the  Presidents  powers  sharply 
limited  by  the  two  Houses.  And  that,  too. 
may  come  to  pass. 

[From  the   Hope    (Ark.)    Star  of  November 

23,  1942] 
OvR  Daily  Bread  Sliced  Thin  by  the  Editor 

(By  Alex.  H.  Washburn) 

poll-tax  repealer  dies — filibuster,   defense 

against  tyranny 

The  poll-tax  repealer,  wrecked  by  a  7-day 
filibuster  cf  southerners,  is  scheduled  to  die 
In  today's  session  of  the  Senate.  The  death 
sentence  will  'je  pronounced  by  a  vote  on  the 
cloture  rule— to  limit  debate — which  requires 
a  two-thirds  majority,  which  is  admittedly 
Impossible.  ? 

Majority  Leader  Barklet  has  announced 
that  when  the  cloture  rule  is  defeated  the 
poll-tax  repealer  will  be  laid  aside  lor  this 
session. 

It  is  a  victory  for  the  filibuster,  which  tied 
up  all  Senate  proceedings,  compelling  a  show- 
down vote  on  the  cloture  rule,  which  it  was 
known  couldn't  be  passed. 

The  South  has  won  a  victory — but  I  don't 
like  some  of  the  sneers  radio  newscasters  and 
commentators  gave  us  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  won.  Yet  they  took  their  cue 
from  a  southerner,  himself  the  author  cf  the 
bill.  Senator  Pepper,  Florida  Democrat.  Said 
Senator  Pepper: 

"The  time  to  permit  filibusters  has  passed 
in  America.  An  admittedly  distinct  minor- 
ity wouldn't  even  let  the  Senate  consider  this 
bill.  Filibustering  is  an  enemy  of  democ- 
racy." 

Hog  wash,  pure  and  simple,  frcm  a  bare- 
foot Florida  demagogue. 

The  filibuster  is  the  only  answer  freemen 
can  possibly  give  when  demagogues  debauch 
a  war  emergency  by  bringing  onto  the  floor 
of  the  National  Congress  a  controversial  bill 
invading  the  home-rule  rights  of  States  and 
Justified  simply  because  they  have  a  majority 
at  the  moment. 

Mere  majority  rule  Is  not  democracy  as  con- 
ceived under  American  representative  gov- 
ernment. It  was  this  very  fear  that  sooner 
or  later  the  prevailing  government  of  the 
moment  might  attempt  to  solve  all  problems 
by  a  mere  majority  of  the  Congress  that 
caused  our  founding  fathers  to  divide  all 
government  Into  three  parts:  The  legislative, 
the  judicial,  and  the  executive. 


And  with  the  obvious  weakening  of  the 
judicial  branch  under  Roosevelt's  top-heavy 
executive  administration  there  is  more  rea- 
son than  ever  in  our  history  to  stand  by  and 
enforce  the  right  to  filibuster  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 

For  ours  is  the  paradox  of  a  democracy 
established  to  protect  us  from  tyranny  abroad 
but  which  will  always  need  plenty  of  safe- 
guards to  protect  us  from  tyranny  at  home. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

or  VEHMONI 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  30,  1942 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Barbour],  who  is  necessarily  absent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Chiefs  of  Staff  Jointly  Plan 
United  States  Operations,"  written  by 
Mr.  Glen  Perry,  "Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Sun,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  13  edition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chiefs  of  Staff  Jointly  Plan  Unfted  States 
Operations — Leahy.  King.  Marshall,  and 
Arnold  Compose  Unified  American  Com- 
mand— Confer  on  Grand  Strategy — They 
Act  With  Similar  British  Group  With 
Washington  as  Real  Heart  of  Effort 

(By  Glen  Perry) 

American  military  operations  In  North 
Africa  and  In  the  Southwest  Pacific  are  pro- 
ceeding under  plans  formulated  by  a  unified 
Army-Navy  command  that  is  functioning 
with  great  efficiency.  It  was  learned  In  high 
military  and  naval  circles  today.  The  com- 
mand, the  joint  chiefs  of  staff,  consists  of 
Admiral  William  D.  Leahy.  Admiral  Ernest 
J.  King,  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  and  Lt. 
Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold,  derives  its  authority 
from  President  Roosevelt  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  country's  armed  services  and 
coordinates  our  efforts  with  United  Nations 
grand  strategy  through  the  Anglo-American 
combined  chiefs  of  staff. 

It  can  be  revealed  without  giving  away  in- 
formation of  value  to  the  enemy  that  this 
group  has  been  meeting  for  many  months, 
and  that  it  is  regarded  in  Informed  circles 
Es  the  only  practicable  way  in  which  true 
unification  of  command  can  be  obtained. 
Meeting  in  Washington  within  convenient 
reach  cf  the  United  Nations  representatives 
gathered  in  the  Capital.  It  has  available  the 
complete  picture  of  events  and  the  vast  back- 
ground of  information  necessary  for  the  plan- 
ning of  global  war. 

AGREE  ON  GRAND  STRATEGY 

In  the  American  set-up  General  Marshall, 
as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  Admiral 
King,  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  United 
Slates  Fleet  and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
net  as  the  agents  of  the  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
They  are  charged  with  carrying  out  the  plans 
determined  upon  by  that  body,  and  not  with 
the  formulation  of  independent  moves.  In 
this  way  there  is  no  question  as  to  Army- 
Navy    agreement    upon    grand    strategy. 
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T:.e    joint   Chiefs  of   Staff   have 
hands    a    powerful    weapon    with 
establish  their  position.     It  Is  the 
BllocRte   forces   for    the   various   iiiof.' 
are  planned.     To  cite  a  hypothet 
there   Is   no   question     that    Gen 
Arthur's  authority  over  an  operatlo^ 
scuthwest    Pacific    would    be    rlvc 
were   Admiral    Halsey    of   the    Sz 
area  directed   by   Admiral   King, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StcifT.  to  place  h 
General  MacArthurs  disposal  for 
operation. 

This  Is  one  Important  way  that 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  able  to  maintain 
unity  of  command.     It  Is  bols 
excellent     personal     relations 
amonj?    the    four    members.     And 
ccmb'ned  Chiefs  of  S'aff  consist  of 
Americans,  wl^.h   their  cppostte 
the    British    Army.    Navy,    and 
Washington   stands   out    %»   the 
of  the  planning  of  the  war  pcainsi 

That    Russia    Is    not    represen 
combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  due 
that  the   Soviet   Union   Is   not   at 
Japan,  and   In  view  of  this  fact  it 
hlchly  embarr3.«slng  for  Russians 
ting  tn  on  the  development  of  plans 
quite  as  much  with  bringing  abc 
defeat  as  that  of  Germany  and   I 
rcprecentatives  of  Russia  and  the 
United    Nr.ticns   are   available   for 
tlon  en  such  matters  as  bear  on 
tlclpatlon  In  current  or  projected 

PACIFIC    StTBDI\tDEa 

Afl  a  matter  of  fact  it  can  also 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
war  operations    aealn-<:t   Japan   wi 
cienry  that  makes  the   most  of 
ment  and  personnel  we  are 
theater.     The   Pacific    theater 
all-lncluslve  terra  for  a  bread  aren 
a  war  Is  being  fought,  Is  subdiv 
aress 

BeJTinnlng  at  the  north  there  ..- 
Pacific    area,    which    covers   wha' 
tlons    may    be   carried    on    Insde 
Circle,  and  all  rperntlons  north  of 
dary    line    between    Oregon    and 
projected  generally  westward.     Th 
the  Aleutians,  and.  in  a  general  ' 
tended  to  establish  in  one  area  all 
that  might  threaten  the  United  S 
the  north,  which  is  to  say,  by  way 

Then    there    is    the    Central    P. 
v.blch  runs  from  the  California- 
der,  extended  to  the  equator,  and 
to   the   Asiatic   mainland.     In   thi 
the   vital   line    of   commimication^ 
Midway,  Hawaii,  and  California, 
nar.ce  of  which  was  threatened 

K'    when    they    struck    at   M.d 
•        ,  t  was  bea  ten  off  In  one  of 
battles  of  the  war. 
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SPLIT    INTO    TURF?     AR' \.S 

Ir.    t.-.e    -   uth    the    P  •     '       ..-    i: 
3    areas.     The   South-      •    r 
the    coast    of    Centr.i.    .4..«1    i     .■. 
The  vital  supply  line  from  the  Ur 
to  Australia,  a  line   dlCrrirz    :•; 
only  in  decree  from  the  M  'y>-    '.    ' 
Is  Included  In  the  South  Pacinc 
also   Includes   Samoa    the   FJi    I? 
Caledonia.   a:u!   N    -v    ?    ■     :    ; 

Finally  there  is  ini  Su';.*.---"  r 
iKhlch  embraces  Australia  and  the 
proaches  to  that  continent.  bv.:\ 
pines. 

Th'_-?p    are;',>    are    r.c    set    up 
rh.i:.?e,ib;e  b.u-:>      Oa  t^.e  r.^r'-,v 
of  demarcation  can  be  si    :'   ''    . 
tion  rf  the  Joint  Chief:     •   s     :! 
another    r...inlfestatlcn    lI    '■"     ' 
Commai.c' 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

or  COKNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  30,  1942 

V  VALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
u:»c»:..::.i.;us  ccnsent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Bill  to  Subsidize  Education," 
which  appea  ed  in  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  of  November  24,  1942.  I  think 
the  editorial  is  a  very  timely  and  sensible 
one. 

There  beirg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    BILL    TO     St^SSIDIZB     EDUCATION 

Tliat  hardy  perennial — the  biU  looking  to 

the  subsidizing  of  education  by  the  Federal 
Government — is  once  again  banging  at  the 
doors  of  Compress.  As  first  drawn  this  time 
It  vas  descrlted  as  a  meastu-e  "to  strengthen 
the  national  defense  and  promote  the  general 
welfare  through  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
assist  the  States  and  Territories  in  meeting 
financial  emergencies  In  education  and  in 
reducing  inecualitles  of  educational  opportu- 
nities "  It  was  referred  in  April  1941,  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  last  July  It  was  favorably  reported  by 
Senator  Thok.'^s  of  Utah,  with  amendments. 
Tliese  amendmenu  struck  out  everything 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  changed  the 
title  to  read,  "Educational  Finance  Act  of 
1942."'  The  bJl  is  not  rendered  less  objection- 
able, however,  by  the  revisions  it  has  under- 
gone. If  we  are  to  retain  the  vircues  and 
advantages  cf  the  American  school  system 
as  it  has  been  developed  to  meet  widely  vary- 
ing social  and  economic  conditions,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ought  to  keep  Its  hands  off 
the  schools. 

It  does  not  really  help  matters  In  the  least 
to  have  the  first  section  of  this  bill  say  that 
'•no  department,  agency,  or  of3cer  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  supervision 
or  control  over  any  school  with  respect  to 
which  any  fimds  are  expended  pursuant  to 
this  act  "  Theoretically,  the  schools  would 
be  left  free  to  control  their  own  administra- 
tion, personnel,  curriculum,  and  methods  of 
Instruction.  I>ractically.  that  wotild  not  long 
be  the  situation  once  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment began  doling  out  Its  largess.  Federal 
control  is  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
Federal  support.  As  a  former  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  John  J.  Tigert. 
once  said.  "My  experience  in  handling  Federal 
subsidies  for  education,  under  the  limited 
act  new  In  exisience.  has  taught  me  that 
you  must  have  Federal  control  and  Inter- 
ference, or  ycu  will  have  misappropriation  of 
funds  and  waste." 

If  the  pending  bill  alms  to  guard  against 
misappropriation  and  waste,  if  it  provides 
that  funds  received  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  act  cculd  net  be  used  to 
replace  or  to  reduce  State  funds,  it  would 
nevertheless  soon  lay  the  heavy  hand  of 
bureaucracy  on  our  State  and  local  school 
systems.  How  often  has  that  Arabian  prov- 
erb been  found  true:  "Once  the  camel  gets 

I    his  nose  in  the  tent  his  body  will  soon  follow. " 
In   behalf  of   this   bill   It   Is  .  argued  that 
many  States  are  findl-  g  it  dlfllcxilt  to  main- 
tain their  educational  systemis  because  they 

,  have  no  longer  access  to  their  former  sources 
cf  r"vpnue,  the  Federal  Government  having 
f  -'     "hed    so   largely   on   their   spheres   of 

I   taiat.oa.    Therefore,   the   least   the   Federal 


Government  can  do  Is  to  apportion  9om«  of 
Its  funds  among  the  States  in  accords;  nee 
with  a  formula  designed  to  equalize  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  enable  all  to  get 
Federal  money  in  proportion  to  their  resjjec- 
tlve  school  needs. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  por-pupil  ex- 
penditure for  public,  elementary,  and  sec- 
ondary schools  varies  all  the  way  from  $135  16 
a  year  In  New  York  State  to  $24.48  in  Ml;sis- 
sippl.  The  expenditure  In  Connecticut  Is 
about  $100  per  pupil,  which  is  approximately 
the  average  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  States. 
It  is  the  Southern  tier  of  States  that  geneially 
spend  under  $60  per  pupU,  and  It  is  ihey 
that  are  clamoring  loudest  for  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy. If  Senator  Pepfeh  of  Florida,  wUlch 
spends  only  $5164  per  pupil.  Is  the  most 
ardent  of  all  the  subsidy  advocates.  Senator 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  where  the  per  pupil  exp-'nd- 
Iture  is  only  $41  66,  is  the  most  frigid  toward 
the  whole  idea.  He  says  there  is  no  5  .ate 
that  cannot  well  afford  to  provide  Its  children 
with  a  wholly  satisfactory  common  school 
education.  It  Is  merely  a  question  of  heir 
wiUin<?ness  to  do  so. 

Dr  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  In  an  address  he 
once  delivered  before  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Educational  Association,  stated  the  sltuution 
admirably  when  he  said,  "It  is  correct  td  say 
that  the  education  of  the  people  Is  a  naniral 
responsibility,  but  in  cur  American  syrtem 
this  dees  not  mean  th^.t  it  is  either  solidly  a 
governmental  res-ponsibility  or  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  National  Government  at  all. 

"In  American  public  law,  education  Is  a 
function  of  the  State,  and  the  States  have 
uniformly  decentralized  educational  sviper- 
vision  and  control  to  the  largest  practicable 
extent.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  several 
States  will  be  quite  well  able  to  bear  their 
responsibility  In  the  matter  of  education  If 
they  will  revise  their  systems  of  taxation  and 
treat  the  schools  and  their  teachers  as  really 
fundamenta'  to  their  thinking  on  public 
matters.  Too  often  the  schools  and  their 
teachers  are  given  what  remains  after  ether 
public  needs  have  been  provided  for." 

No  such  argument,  however,  Is  likely  to 
Impress  Senator  Pi.ppfr,  who  regards  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  Santa  Claus  having  un- 
Um'ted  gifts  to  bestow.  Why.  he  says,  it 
will  cost  only  $300,000,000  to  get  this  subsidy 
going,  and  what  is  that  to  worry  about  in 
these  days  when  we  count  expenditures  by 
the  billions?  Senator  Btrd  well  knows  that 
once  a  beginning  of  $300,000,000  Is  made  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  figure  would 
reach  those  astronomical  proportions,  th  it  so 
delight  the  heart  of  the  Honorable  Cl.^udc 
Pepper. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 


OF 


HON.  LERIkA^D  W.  GEARFIART 

OF   CALIFORN    > 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  30,  1942 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  great 
issues  inspire  great  editorial  expressions. 
The  timely  comment  of  George  Rothwell 
Brown  on  the  third  war  powers  bill 
which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  today 
should  be  so  regarded. 

Because  I  am  quite  sure  that  that 
which  he  had  to  say  in  reference  to  this 
most  important  legislative  proposal  Is 
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worthy  of  a  wider  audience — one  as  wide 
as  can  possibly  be  obtained — I  am  in- 
cluding his  comments  upon  this  totally 
unnecessary  legislation  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  a  part  of  my  instant 
remarks. 
Mr,  Brown's  article  follows: 

THE  THIRD  WAE-POWERS  BILL 

(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  denied  the  power  he  has 
demanded,  to  suspend  all  the  tariff  and  Immi- 
gration laws,  at  his  pleasure,  for  the  duration 
and  until  the  making  of  the  final  peacs — as 
he  will  be — he  can  lay  the  blame  in  part 
squarely  upon  three  or  four  recent  actions  of 
his  own. 

It  is  true  that  the  backbone  of  Congress  has 
been  stiffened  by  the  elections  and  the  as- 
surance that  the  conservative  coalescence  will 
be  augmented  after  January  3  by  a  platoon 
of  recruits  fresh  from  the  people. 

But  in  actions  by  the  Executive  power  it- 
self. In  defiance  of  the  legislative,  is  to  be 
found  the  real  cause  of  the  new  spirit  of 
revolt  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Congress  was  embittered  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
threat,  shortly  before  the  elections,  that  un- 
less the  legislative  branch  at  once  enacted 
the  anti-Inflation  law.  so  called,  he  would 
attain  his  objective  by  Executive  order.  It 
was  an  ultimatum,  with  a  deadline. 

Congress  in  the  end  yielded  to  the  threat, 
but  it  hated  itself  for  the  kow-tow  it  was 
forced  to  make,  and  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence not  unmixed  with  an  idea  cf  revenge 
took  possession  of  the  congressional  mind. 
The  next  defiance  of  Congress  came  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt  ordered  a  ceiling  of  $25,000 
clapped  down  on  all  earned  salaries  in  the 
country  notwithstanding  Congress  had  re- 
jected the  President's  recommendation  that 
this  be  done  by  law.  and  had  refused  to 
WTite  the  limitation  into  statute. 

The  President's  action  In  this  matter  was 
followed  by  another  involving  an  interpreta- 
tion of  his  power,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  for 
which  no  authority  can  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  In 
time  of  war— whatever  that  may  mean — 
ordered  Montgomery  Ward  and  Co.  to  com- 
ply without  further  delay  with  a  directive 
of  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  enforcing 
the  closed  shop. 

That  made  Congress  pause.  For,  In  the 
first  place,  the  President  Is  only  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  under 
the  Constitution,  and  in  the  second.  Congress 
has  never  granted  the  power  thus  exercised 
by  the  War  Labor  Board,  which  is  actirg 
merely  under  an  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

One-man  government  In  the  United  States 
had  reached  a  point  never  dreamed  of  by  the 
founders  of  the  Republic. 

Meanwhile  Mr  Roosevelt  was  Insisting  upon 
an  agreement  with  Panama,  involving  the 
transfer  of  several  millions  of  American 
property  to  that  country,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  resolution,  by  which  would  be 
bypassed  the  constitutional  provision  which 
requires  that  treaties  shall  be  negotiated  "by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate," and  ratified  by  that  body  by  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

A  resolution  requires  merely  a  majority 
vote  In  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt— until  January  3— will  continue  to 
command  such  majorities. 

Here,  then,  were  attempted  exercises  of 
power  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  no  head  of  any  Anglo-Saxon  state  had 
been  able  to  get  away  with  since  the 
Seventeenth   Century. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  President  f^ent  a 
message  to  the  Congress,  on  the  very  day  be- 
fore the  elections,  when  doubtless  he  believed 
he  wculd  receive  another  overwhelming  in- 
dorsement, demanding  the  power  to  suspend 
all  tariff  and  Immigration  laws. 


In  effect,  such  a  grant  would  put  the  Presi- 
dent above  virtually  all  law,  and  leave  to  the 
Congress  nothing  but  the  appropriation 
power,  greatly  weakened  as  that  power  is,  by 
the  necessity  resting  upon  Congress  to  sup- 
ply all  money  requested  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

The  picture  of  a  supreme  executive  power 
was  complete.  The  elections  revealed  the 
fears  of  the  people  and  their  own  "demand" 
for  a  change. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a  month  to  go  before 
the  new  Congress  com.es  In.  It  will  not  be 
a  happy  one. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  BURTON  K.WHEELER 

:■:    NTA^^^ 
IN   THE  SENATE   CF     I -it    UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  30,  1942 

Mr.  Vv'HEELER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Milton  V7.  Harrison,  on  the  subject, 
Insurance  and  the  Federal  Investigation, 
which  appeared  in  the  Savings  Bank 
Journal  for  November  1942.  The  esti- 
mate from  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice is  that  the  printing  will  require  two 
and  a  half  pages  of  the  Record  and  cost 
$112,50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

lNStni.\NCE  AND  THE  FEDERAL  INVESTIGATION 

(By    Milton    W.    Harrison,    editor.    Savings 
Bank  Journal) 

"If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  write  the  word 
•Inbure'  on  the  door  of  every  cottage,  and  upon 
the  blotting  book  of  every  public  man;  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  for  sacrifices  that 
are  inconceivably  small,  families  can  be 
secure  against  catastrophe  which  otherwise 
would  smash  them  forever."  (Winston  C. 
Churchill.) 

Our  energy,  economy  and  efficiency  may 
operate  to  carry  on  successfully  the  predict- 
able affairs  of  life,  but  the  unpredictable  is 
the  great  risk  factor  which  all  our  energies, 
economies  and  efficiencies  cannot  overcome 
without  the  availability  of  insurance. 

Insurance  is  the  Instrumentality  by  which 
all  who  are  insured  combine  to  meet  every  In- 
surable exigency  of  each. 

There  Is  a  complete  public  interest  Involved 
In  insurance.  There  is  no  greater  fiduciary 
relationship  to  the  people  which  exists — ex- 
cept perhaps  Government.  The  institution 
of  insurance  depends  on  public  confidence. 
Developed  over  the  course  of  many  years, 
through  good  years  and  bad,  this  institution 
today  enjoys  a  high  measure  of  public  con- 
fidence; for  it  would  appear  unthinkable  for 
a  sane  and  intelligent  individual  to  enter  any 
kind  of  venture,  even  life  itself,  without  seek- 
ing available  coverage  of  the  risks  he  takes. 
The  $6,000,000,000  or  more  annually  paid 
out  of  the  American  income  toward  pre- 
miums for  all  forms  cf  insurance  concretely 
attest  the  great  degree  of  trvist  the  public  has 
In  the  business  of  Insurance. 

ORDERED  GROWTH,  DE\'ELOPMENT 

Out  of  the  competitive  whirl  of  the  long 
past,  life,  fire,  casualty,  and  surety  insur- 
ance institutions  have  had  an  Increasingly 
ordered  growth  and  development.  These  in- 
stitutions have  had  to  be  prepared  to  main- 
tain   stability    and    responsibility,    or    they 


could  not  survive.  They  had  to  meet  at 
all  times — no  matter  how  critical  or  cata- 
strophic— their  promises  to  pay  for  the  in- 
sured's losses. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
through  investigations,  inquiries  and  public- 
ity, resulting  In  adjustments  in  the  affairs  cf 
the  insurance  fiduciaries.  They  are  called 
fiduciaries,  for  Indeed  the  companies  hold  a 
decided  public  trust. 

"Insurance  companies  are  required  to  file 
annual  statements  showing  assets,  liabilities, 
Income  and  disbursements  in  great  detail, 
and  the  laws  of  the  various  States  impose 
sound  restriction  with  respect  to  invest- 
meni-s  and  the  setting  up  of  reserves  for  both 
knov,'n  and  contingent  liabilities.  Insurance 
companies  are  also  subject  to  examination  by 
Insurance  departments  of  the  States  in  which 
they  operate,  and  these  examinations  are 
made  at  reasonably  brief  periods  as  a  matter 
of  routine,  or  more  frequently  if  unusual 
conditions  require  that  action.  Finally,  the 
fundamental  basis  of  all  insurance  operations 
is  the  assumption  of  a  moderate  amount  of 
liability  upon  each  of  a  very  large  number  of 
risks,  allowing  ample  room  for  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  averages,  so  that  In  large  and 
well  managed  companies,  the  element  of 
chance  is  minimized. 

"The  operation  of  an  Insurance  company 
of  any  class  involves  three  major  activities: 
One,  the  securing  of  business;  two,  the  under- 
writing of  the  risks  offered  (that  is,  the  de- 
cision as  to  which  risks  are  and  which  are  net- 
acceptable)  :  and  three,  the  investment  of  the 
Initial    capital    and   surplus    and    accretions 
arising  out  of  operations.     Money  accumu- 
late; rapidly  In  well-managed  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  the  Investment  element   of  tha 
management    l.s    therefore    very    important. 
The  nature  of  the  business  requires  the  set- 
ting up  of  large  reserves,  most  of  which  are 
invested  and  earning  money  for  the  stock- 
holders   (and    policyholders — Editor).      The 
legal  restrictions  and  the  general  practice  of 
the   business  as   to   investments,   results   at 
leas*,    in    the    case    of    (stock— Editor)    fire- 
marine  and  casualty-surety  companies  in  an 
Investment  portfolio  more  or  less  similar  to 
that    of    a    sound    investment    trust.      Such 
companies,   however,   have   advantages   over 
Investment   trusts.     In   the   latter   the   only 
source  of  earnings  Is  the  capital   originally 
contributed  by  the  stockholders  and  accre- 
tions thereto  representing  reinvested  profits. 
Reserves  accumulated  out  of  premiums  col- 
lected  frequently   equal  or   exceed   the   con- 
tributed capital  and  surplus  and   accretions 
thereto  through  reinvested  earnings  thereof, 
and  the  stockholders  benefit  by  the  incom.e 
from  the  Invested  portions  of  such  reserves. 
In  addition  to  this  advantage  an  Insurance 
company  has  the  normal  profit  through  its 
purely  insurance  operations.    It  Is  the  com- 
bination of  these  three  advantages  which  re- 
sults in  the  substantial  profits  earned  by  well- 
managed  Insurance  companies.    Also  seldom 
does    a    company    have    an    unusually    large 
Investm.ent  in  any  one  security  unless  it  be 
a  subsidiary  holding  companv  through  which 
Is  owned  insurance  companies  which  act  as 
running  mates." ' 

CONFIDENCE  IN  COMPANIES  jrSTITirD 

So  much  for  the  general  insurance  picture. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  it  Is  sound  and  thoroughly 
responsible,  a  picture  of  which  all  of  those 
insured — which  makes  up  most  of  the  pub- 
lic— should  be  preeminently  proud.  Justify- 
ing confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  com- 
panies to  pay  losses. 

The  great  rate  wars  and  uncontrojled  cum- 
petltlve  battles  are  a  part  of  a  previous  gen- 
eration. They  took  place  In  an  era  of  un- 
bridled individualism  and  lack  of  regulation, 
and  although  there  are  remnants  stil!  exist- 
ing of  these  old  times,  by  and  large,  State 
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PBESENT    INV1STIGATION    ILJL 

The   fire-insurance   Invesilgatic^ 
(of  companies  which  receive  over 
000  of  annual  premiums  from 
of  the  United  States  Department 
before  a  grand  jury  called  for 
and  postponed  until  a  later  date  In 
Et  ites  District  Ccurt  fcr  the 
tnct    of   Georgia,    Atlanta    Divu: 
of  Its  timing  has  brou^-ht  confusi 
among    the    compen!' s    Involved 
among  the  informed  general  put 
are  questions  arising:   "What  is 
•What  war  criminals  have  we 
the   fire-insurance   Industry  cc 
of  espionage?"     "Have  those  who 
responsible   m   paying  our  losses 
H'i.iny  ye^rs  suddenly  joined  the 
mus:  be  a  war  emergency  since  it 
•ci.on    of    the    Un:t*d    States    ( 
which  certainly  must  be  and  Is 
victory." 

There  is  only  one  thing  today  oi 
cf  the  good  American  public,  and 
out  for  winning  this  war  and  <1^ 
Axis."     In  the  absence  of  k      * 
tlves  and  objectives,  the  na    .:  i. 
Is  that  the  Department  cf  Just 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
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States  Government  thrctjgh  the  War  Dam- 
age Corporation  and  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
mlnisuatlon;  they  are  giving  freely  of  their 
time  to  the  war  effort,  without  profitable 
compensation.  In  engineering,  and  other 
services  through  the  Insurance  Committee 
fcr  the  Protection  of  American  Industrial 
Plants.  In  cooperation  with  the  National  Bu- 
reau for  Industrial  Protection,  a  Federal 
agency  If  they  are  also  criminals  to  be  In- 
dicted by  a  Federal  court,  a  serious  paradox 
appears  to  be  arising 

The  general  and  specific  record  of  the  fire 
companies  is  a  publ'c  record.  There  are  im- 
doubtedly  mtirky  colors  In  that  record;  but 
nevenheiess  they  are  in  the  public  files  and 
p.rlodicals  Secrtt  practices  and  wronglul 
procedures  do  not  stay  undisclosed.  The 
panics  involved  are  soon  found  out  How- 
ever, Inquiry  discloses  that  defaults  of  In- 
surp.nce  contracts  with  the  public  are  practi- 
cally nonexistent. 

The  investigation  as  published  Involves, 
(1)  fire  and  ullied  lines  of  insurance  rates 
and  rate  mak.ng;  (2)  claisiScations,  re- 
classifications, and  groupings  of  types  of 
property  risks;  (3)  agent's  commissions, 
broicerage,  and  rates  thereof;  (4)  foinis  of 
contracts  of  insurance  (policies)  and  at- 
tachments thereto  or  modifications  thereof: 
(5)  problems  of  competition  with  mutual, 
reciprocal,  and  nonauillatsd  companiss.  m- 
cludln-  the  methods  of  meeting  sv.ch  com- 
petition; (6)  inspection  and  fire  protection. 
There  Is  also  another  allegation  questioning 
tlie  disposition  of  $640,000,000  out  cf  a  billion 
dollar  premium  income,  beyond  $300  000,000 
of  that  income  disbtirsed  for  fire  and  allied 
ksses.  Of  course,  these  consist  of  engineer- 
ing and  other  services,  taxes,  general  cor- 
porate expenses,  agents'  commissions,  and 
ether  selling  expenses,  and  extremely  Im- 
portant reserves,  necessary  to  be  drawn 
against  such  income 

In  connect  on  with  these  reserves,  it  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  tiie  fire  losses  paid 
cut  in  the  Sm  Francisco  fire  wiped  out 
the  underwriting  profit  of  fire-insurance  ccm- 
panies  for  the  previous  60  years.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  tliat  in  the  past  40  years  stock- 
holders of  100  leading  capital-stock  fire-in- 
Eur-rtnce  companies  have  received  no  divi- 
dends from  underwriting  profit.  Their 
dividends  have  been  paid  out  of  investment 
and  other  income  and  only  54.8  percent  of 
such  other  income  has  been  returned  in 
these  dlvidPncls.  The  balance  and  the  under- 
writicg  profit  have  been  set  aside  In  reserve 
to  take  care  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
insurance  bijsiness 

There  may  be  other  matters  Involved,  how- 
ever in  the  Federal  Investigation.  Outside 
of  serious  Infractions  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
which  have  not  been  clarified,  these  matters, 
if  they  are  important  enough  to  take  time 
away  from  winning  the  war — a  Job  requiring 
every  ounce  of  our  efforts — are  fit  subjects 
for  Investigation,  for  example,  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  with  ample  funds  to  employ 
counsel,  economists,  and  engineers,  if  that 
committee  or  the  Congress  can  afford  to  take 
time  out  In  doing  its  important  part  in 
defecting  the  Axis. 

Another  aspect  of  confusion  Is  found  in  in- 
surance and  banking  editorials.  One  edi- 
torial in  the  United  States  Investor  of 
September  5,  1942.  is  particularly  interesting. 
It  gave  the  impression  that  grievances  of 
Insurance  buyers  toward  the  fire-insurance 
industry  were  widespread:  and  indicated  that 
the  aggrieved  may  be  counted  on  to  testily 
for  the  Government  in  the  pending  case.  If 
an  induftry  wliich  has  written  on  behalf 
cf  the  War  Damage  Corporation  upward 
of  $80,000.00*1,000  of  Insurance  within  2 
months  and  has  annually  underwritten  up- 
ward of  $130  000.000.000  of  fire  and  allied 
insurance,    with    over    150,000    ageuta    and 


brokers  and  1.000  or  more  companies,  has  not 
a  multiplicity  of  minor  grievances,  it  wculd 
Indeed  be  surprising.  There  are  many 
changes  and  corrections  to  be  made,  for  the 
Indusuy,  like  all  other  human  activitj.  is 
by  no  means  perfect. 

The  United  States  Investor  also  rCierred  to 
a  certain  indivldvial,  Stewart  B.  Hopps  as 
one  who,  perhaps,  will  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
Covemment.  It  suited.  "While  no  one  has 
dared  si.y  it  aloud  yet,  the  expectation  is 
that  Stewart  B  Hopps — always  a  tfaurn  in  the 
side  of  organized  fire  Insurance— alwajs  a 
money-malcer  and  go-getter,  with  a  waj  all 
his  own  of  Ingratiating  himself  with  the 
powers  that  be  in  Washington— may  Ww.l 
play  the  role  cf  the  great  oracle  fiom  whom 
all  insurance  wisdom  flows  in  this  investiga- 
tion and  if  he  does,  he  will  be  a  great  threat 
to  the  Industry,  for  whatever  else  is  said 
about  this  maverick  of  the  insurance  tusi- 
ncss,  there  is  a  pcrsuas.veness  about  him 
which  lends  logic  to  his  arguments. ' 

STEW.^KT    B.    HOPPS 

Who  is  Stewart  B.  Hopps,  for  rumor  his  It 
that  he  has  several  representatives  in  W  ish- 
Ington.  and  as  one  of  the  army  of  aggrieved, 
has   be'  n   active   in    the   promotion    of    the 
criminal     investigation?     Perhaps     the     De- 
partment of  Justice  is  not  particularly  ap- 
prized of  this  matter,  or  of  his  background. 
Mr.  Hopps  since  1939  has  been  a  member  of 
the   board   of  directors  and   executive   com- 
mittee of  the  Rhode  Island  Insurance  Co  .  of 
Providence,    R.    I.,    a    rather    individual  stlc 
underwriter  of  excess  insurance  for  war  dam- 
eg2.     (There   was  only   one   other   company 
outside  of  the  Hopps  group  of  companies — 
the   General,  of  Seattle,   Wash.- which  un- 
derwrote this  form  of  Insurance  before  the 
War   Dam.age    Corporation   was   formed,    al- 
though with  reference  to  this  type  of  insur- 
ance,  Canadian  Minister   of  Finance   II  ley, 
has  said,  "War  damage  is  essentially  a  na- 
tional matter  and,  tlieielore.  the  burden  of 
cOot    should    be    borne    equally    across    the 
country.")     Because  fortunately,  so  far,  we 
have   had  no  bombings,  this  company   can 
report  the  receipt  of  premiums  amounting  to 
$4,075,942.  covering  $636,923,950  of  risks     One 
bombuig   might  have  put   them  in   a  bole. 
Other  companies  would  not  write  this  un- 
known  hazard,  for   they   thought   it   might 
endanger  a.=s£ts  available  for  ex.sting  policy- 
holders.   It  now  loolis.  as  a  result  of  such  a 
gamble,  that  the  Rhode  Island  Insurance  Co. 
would  come  out  with  a  million  and  a  half 
dollais  in  profit  from  its  war-risk  activities. 
Stewart  B    Hopps  also  acts  in  an  advisory 
underwriting  capacity  for  the  Rhode  Is' md. 
He  acts  as  well  in  the  same  capacity  for  the 
Atlantic  Brokerage  Co  .  of  New  York.    Tnese 
two  companies  control  the  Louisville  Fiie  & 
Marine  Insurance  Co.  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
the  William  Penn  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa.     Mr.  Hopps  Is  understood  to  be 
a  deciding  factor  In  this  group  cf  companies. 
Mr.  Hcpps  regained  his  license  to  act  as  a 
New  York  insurance  agent  or  broker  in  June 
1035.     From    that    time    until    Joining    the 
Rhode  Island  Insurance  Co   in  1939  he  acted 
as  an  agent  connected  with  Stevens  &  Hopps 
for  the  Pearl  Assurance  Co.   Ltd.,  and  ether 
Insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Hopps  has  been  In  the  insurance  busi- 
ness for  years.  He  has  been  very  successful, 
stating  in  a  certiorari  petition  in  1932  that 
his  annual  income  from  insurance  was  "over 
$25,000." 

From  May  26.  1930,  to  August  12.  1931,  Mr. 
Hopps  was  employed  as  executive  sp  cial 
agent  by  the  National  Union  Fire  Instir.tnce 
Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  In  addition,  he  miln- 
t&ined  a  regular  underwriting  and  agency 
office  in  New  York  From  the  Nati  )nal 
Union  Mr.  Hi  pps  received  an  overriiling 
commission  of  5  percent  on  all  "cour.  try- 
wide  brokerage  and  other  business  produced 
by  or  traceable  to  Hopps'  efforts."    This  was 
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decli':  T'd,  In  part  ■ 

"The  Ptarl  .^<.■=u:■^!rl'-o  €■  .  Ltd  ,  has  fur- 
nished the  K' •'■  Y  rk  ir.sur;n;ce  department 
with  assurance  f:.:.'  tlu'  s'aiidarri.s  of  busi- 
ness conduct  ti.:  ii^li;  lit  t!  '  U;  I'ed  States 
will  conform  to  those  es*a' ';--!;■  d  iiy  the  rat- 
ing organizations  and  tht  rtc.  .'.al  and  local 
company  conferences  functioning  in  the  In- 
surance business  throughout  the  country." 
But  the  New  York  superintendent  of  in- 
surance refii;  d  *  Lssue  a  license  to  the  firm 
of  Stevens  &  H  }  ps.  Also,  while  willing  to 
issue  a  license  to  George  C.  Stevens,  "he 
would  refuse  to  issue  a  license"  to  Stewart  B. 
Hopps.  Thereupon  Hopps  was  forced  to  re- 
linquish his  interest  in  the  Pearl. 

The  New  York  superintendent  found  Hopps 
personally  ru'.pable  for  violations  of  the  New 
York  Insurni;  •  ■;;v,v  bv  the  National  Union 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  wdi-e  m  its  employ. 

After  ample  hear:..us  t)'  lore  the  New  York 
Insurance  department,  the  following  decision 
was  made: 

"State  of  Nrw   Y-fk 
"lN---R^NrF  Depaf    mknt 
"In  the  matter  of  S>-Aar-   B    H^  pp;     b:-  ker, 
decisloB 
"On  July  21.  19J2    1 
this  Departiiit  i.:  -.v     i.t; 
license   to   tb"    b:i:.   >,-; 
represent  tii!    }'<■:,-]  A^ 
refusal   was    ba.sed    vip 
Investigation  into   ilif 
the  company  ar.d  the  individual  to  be  assc 
elated  with  :'      The  record  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Stewart  B.  Hopps  should  not  be 
licensed  to  represent  the  company  as  agent. 
Accordingly,  pursuant  to   the   authority  in- 
vested  In  the   superintendent  of  Insurance, 
under  section   142  of  the  insurance  law,  an 
agent's  certificate  of  authority  was  denied  to 
Stevens   &   Hopps.     Nothing    was   presented 
in  that  Inquiry  relative  to  George  C   Stevens, 
who  is  a  duly  licensed  Insurance  broker 

"Following  the  aforesaid  action,  Stewart  B. 
Hopps  was  served  with  notice  to  appear  before 
the  department  to  show  cause  why  its  license 
as  an  Insurance  broker  should  not  be  re- 
voked. Hearings  were  held  and  evidence  in- 
trodiired  tend::  ^  '<-  '^how  that  Stewart  B. 
Hopps  has  Viola; (Ci  provisions  of  the  Insur- 
ance law,  has  made  a  material  misstatement 
in  application  for  certificate  of  authority,  has 
been  guilty  of  dishonest  practices,  and  has 
demonstrated  his  un  trust  worthiness  to  act 
In  the  insurance  brokerage  business. 

"As  a  result  of  the  hearings  and  other  evi- 
dence therein  taken,  it  is  found  that  Stewart 
B  Hopps  has  violated  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tions 141  and  141a  of  the  insurance  law, 
has  ma  .e  a  material  misstatement  in  an  ap- 
plication lor  a  broker's  certificate  of  author- 
ity, has  been  guilty  of  dishonest  practices 
In  his  attempted  concealment  from  the  ex- 
aminers of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance 
Exchange  of  the  •;n-  p  licies  and  r-^.- -cH 
of  an  ofBce  over  wbn  b  we  hnd  .=unorviiMcii, 
and  has  demonstrated  lii=  u;.tru>'v  rthiness 
to  transact  the  ln?i:rnii'r  s^iV'^-era^e  bu-!nr'=s 
"It  Is  therefore  k  f ;:  :r..  i.'ica  ili.i'  'b.-  i:.- 
surance  br-.  kt^r  .'^  license  is.s'iod  to  S;.ev.  ;i:t  B 
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was  announced  that 

;.    ;  1, ,-  .;t     :.  insurance 

S  o\c:-h    lV   Hopps   to 

inance  Co..  Ltd      Tb>-> 

1!    the   record    of   our 

plaii   of  operation   cf 


Hopp.-  ur.d'T  '.he  p-t A'l'^ion.c  of  Section  143  of 
the  insurance  law  nc  r:  ■/   k;"d 

"Jos-Li'ii  O-  E:ll, 
"Deputy  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 
"Approved : 

"Gf'>r,.e   S    \'^n  ii""H,^:''K, 
'd^; ;,;;("•!■,  :•  ■,::>■-  r  ,:;/  Insurance. 
"Dated    .\< -.v   Y:  rk    N    Y     Ul  :ober  11,  1942." 

The   action   of   the   superintendent  In  re- 
vi  ki-p  Hopps'  license  was  suspended  because 

«.  :   eiiiiorari  proceedings  Initiated  on  behalf 

id  Ir.d.;ps,  on  Ncvrii.ber  4    Vj'-2    \-i'..::    i    t;a''- 
c.d:  Term.  Part  II   St.pitir.e  c   ■ 


J  ;.i  - 
\  (■;; 
Bv 
AV 
B.-.: 


r 


k 


Nf,\-  Y '._.'.  k. 

On  No- 
ll,- license. 
y  between 

W  i.dell 
e    b, a.iiiCk 


wi.oni 


dp-   J     M 

.id,^  H>  dd'"  "-^it;  ei.dt'tt'd  \: 
,..1;  eutered  iid.,)  t  :..it  u.r, 
C,b  i.i,  I'.il  B(  i.i.id  1  1.  :.d 
..  ;  i.ey  i'  •:'  IP,  p-p  ""■  «' '■'  ■■•■■<■' 
termixiated  thf  '  '  : ;  :-.;.i:  .■.,..:., 
Now.  this  is  il.v  t,t  vv.iit  B.  H_pp> 
the  United  States  Investor  refers,  who  "may 
well  play  the  role  of  the  great  oracle  from 
whom  all  insurance  wisdom  flows  in  this 
i:  \-t-.'-i'.:,v!  pjii 

Wdd  tins  'dTiaveiick  o:  tjit  insurance  busi- 
ness," who  has  "R  \v;iy  hll  his  own  of  in- 
gratiating himstil  Vritb  tiie  'powers  that  be' 
In  Washington,"  so  much  so  as  to  "be  a  great 
threat  to  the  Industry."  succeed  with  the 
"powers  that  be?"  When  the  United  States 
Investor  says  that  Stewa;-  B  Hopps  is  "al- 
ways a  thorn  in  the  .'-  ie  oi  organized  fire 
Insurance,"  has  its  exec  bf  at  insurance  editor 
overlooked  Government  regulatory  author- 
ity? 

If  the  flre-lnstirance  Investigation  contin- 
ues while  "Rome  is  burning,"  it  might  be  to 
the  Interest  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
reshuffle  its  cards,  if  the  prediction  in  the 
United  States  Investor  proves  true 

In  conclusion,  If  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, as  we  may  also  assume,  has  ample  pre- 
liminary evidence  of  wrongful  practice  to 
present  to  the  grand  Jury,  then  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  eventual  service  It  might  render 
to  the  Industry  as  well  as  the  public  in  pro- 
^  ceedlng  soundlv  ■«-;•!;  th"  investigation.  This 
we  shall  follow  witli  much  interest. 


to  dominate  it  n:.ti  'e  d-b-n.  ;-r  tbf  price 
levels  of  ab    tae   ;:,;■;■>    s'-d;  "" 

It  would  see:..  e.Mi.ei.l^ry,  lb.  ref^.rr  \o  all 
ordinary  mmds  that  the  easie  :  n  ;  mi  for 
encouraging  higher  production  ol  d.  r  l  -ods 
would  be  to  adjust  the  price  ceibi.i;-  under 
which  Wisconsin  farmers  ha^f  id:-  ;e:i  to  a 
demonstrable  disadvantage 

Such  a  simple  .u,d  teiunritlv  p.i.'-ilfihble 
exiDedient  does  net  ucrur  •-■  ti."  hiidi-pnrrd 
economists  of  Wasbu  dor;  jv-wesf  T> 
them  the  only  \v:,v  te  rr,>"  ;  a  :;«,  w  p'-  ■■■a  ni  ..s 

to    spend    m-.-e    (d    v^^av.' :::     U'e.ey     ;,•;;•" 

more  red  tape  :-at  \.p  a  ae'.v  rfSre,  and  set 
rolling  a  Ltw  li  -  >d  d  O  vt  n  i^.er.t  benefit 
checks  In  order  t^;  :;.  -i-  'ud,  :  v.  -brr  rd.  s  of 
Araerican  citizens  l;i ;  :  > a  t  'be  tederal 
Treasury  for  tl^elr  very  b-.abb  i  d 
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Mr  Pi,.€.tkeid  unrifd-  Icat  e 
edibir'k';  in  ^l:>''  Appendix 
of    the    CONbKESSIONAL    RFe'CRa    I    iiiClude 

the  following  editorial  Iro-i  ii  «    Green 
Bay    Press    Gazette,    Grca:-.    E.t     Wis., 

under  date  of  November  25,  ld4_. 

■;  Hi     N  i  W    LI.  AL    LU.  LS    i  •> 

The  best  evidence  of  the  complaint  of  some 
Republicans  that  the  Ffder;il  Government  is 
trying  to  fight  a  Nf  \v  l>.  ..:  war  comes  In  the 
unhappy  prep  -  :.  f  ,  ;.  .  y:  .ous  Washington 
master  minds  t :  p-  •  -u;.  d  •  !ir'  farmers  of  Wis- 
consin to  increase  tbeir  m.lk  output  by  sub- 
sidizing them  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

For  nearly  2  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  controlled  the  price  of  Wisconsin 
dairy  produce  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  Many 
Wisceut.ii  farmers  today  are  getting  less  for 
thPir  n;..k  tb.an  they  got  a  year  ago,  largely 
becau,-e  li;^'  Fed.  ral  Gov-  ri.ment  as  the  most 
inip^'rt.u.l  buvei  in  the  dairy  n-iarkct  is  able 


evidr-nce    Is    amp  a. 


.;d     Wisconsin 
\V»     liave    the 


cb;,-y    p;    due  lion    Is   lallu  ;: 
ti     .:.,  :ay     '.  the  farmers  •  1; 

pr-bLUi  prices  they  cann'_t  altd, r.;  t  u.,:-e 
m;.lk  in  competition  with  beef  or  p. ;  V:      Id  •,  v 

cannot  afford  to  compete  in  the  Id)  r  lu.iik;  t, 
with  defense  industries.  M '.k  price,-  ai:  a,  o 
low. 

The  farmer's  dcMie  or  b;-  pi..;iiotism  1?  not 

in    question.      It    i=    t-;iyp;v    h    que'^ta.  r    '  T 

economic  pos.-d-d ov  M  cifirata  :.  U",  ira,o 
policies  must  bt  ;,d  wed  if  tla-  dairy  pr  u  ;c- 
tlon  which  t!;e  Cb  ■ee'runie'iit  wane-  :>■  ;■■  b^,; 
achieved.     Bvit    ;i,    cee-s    not   therei  le   f:  di:  w 

that  milk  eb-- V,-  luu--  be  supplei:.:  ;  :.  d  by 
hsndouts  tr  ■;:  \\d--b:;.^:u.  n  w,*b  ho^-b-r 
b''aa-  ;d  pavroUers  to  distribute  ibep.;,  a,,;  ■;  a 
\\..  '.••  i.fAx  c!a.ss  of  American  larriai'-  a  a 
(;u,  b>i-'-a:-eb'  ;i;'-  e<a-n  iniic  en  pt;, deuce  v-iy.  ii 
h   ,■:>  a'U  a;  bureauoracy 

Eu'  perl'iaps  tb;T  1=  the  irteutU'n  of  the 
N' w  D'adfc^  ;u  "be  (duabd  fto"  fire  tryire 
W  tud'i:  a  \v,.r  w;*;-:  la.f  iuu  d  wdub'  pur^un.^ 
their  eed;ee;;v;-t  dre^,ru,s  watd  ibe  i'Iku 
Soon  a  majoruv  rd  *r;e  v  ters  '-!  tiie  Naui  u 
will  look  to  W,-b;-  ::u'u  {  -  ibe.r  ec  r;  u  '■ 
SUSteitnT^o'^  Aon  tlu  u  tb.e  r.ew  ;  rrit  r  •,  f 
pollta-al  pai'  wad  liave  B'rauied  security. 
Pprha"<      But   ie:  us  h-.p'e  uol. 


Ail  Analysis   of   the    Gasoline   Rationing 
Pro^rara 

E^nTNSION   OF   REMARKS 

HON   FRANK  CARLSON 

OF    K,*,  NbAS 

IN   THE   IKddoE   t'F   KEPRE.-^ENT.'iTd  V  ES 

M  ':dz:.    ^do■e•";nor  3';    li*42 

Mr  C.-\RLPON,  I\'r.  Sptutker,  under 
le;i\  I  b:  ex,(!bd  n.y  rtdruiv,r.'-  I  urn  du  !ud- 
ir  ■  d  idicioi  aciiddu-.-  vy  Ge-or;a,-  ruu'  .duan, 
nt  tvr-  abialyst  and  comnttntatdr  over 
radio  slatioin   KS.-\L,   .'^adua     Kaibu,   en, 

NOVembci    20,   Ihi..       ild:-   auul;     -   li   l^.i 

ol  common  sense  and  exvu: a,     '     the  views 

of  a  majdddiy  of  ti>-  P';  .  ,k(  .b  .,.ir  section 
ol  the  State, 

Tiie  atidre,-^.s  fudow;-: 

Good  evening.  This  is  total  and  It  Is  global 
war,  and  we  in  the  Midwest  are  quite  ap  mucli 
aware  of  It,  ai  .  rt  ethers  In  the  E  u*  ..ud  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Our  boys,  too,  u.ie  in  this 
wiir  on  every  battle  field,  on  every  oce^n.  and 
in  the  air  a,b  •.♦  Our  money,  toa  is  going 
Into  this  w.r,  ai.d  our  labor  is  u  t  an  In- 
sii^nificant  contribution  to  the  totality  of 
work  which  goes  into  wartime  production. 
We  are  thus  Just  as  patriotically  and  whole- 
heartedly eager   to  win   and  forgr-t  this  war, 


All 
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IS  are  these  residing  elsewhere  B  '  ■•  t  --er- 
talnly  possess  in  the  same  measure  ir.e  r:izht 
to  criticize  inefficiency — to  demand  r  dre«s 
of  Just  grievances,  as  others  have.  This 
s'Ul  deem  the  right  cf  citizenship   ander 


we 


our 


from 


n£  tional 
or    the 


detr.orrracy  And  no  one  will  dlctat ; 
course  in  this  respect.  Not  Wall  Street  and 
rot  Washington,  not  Harvard,  and  n(  t  Los 
Angeies.  We  are  proud  people,  we  citizens 
in  the  heart  cf  America,  and  we  C:\:\  get 
lou^h  about  it.  if  need  be. 

We.  the  people  of  the  great  Midwest 
Ch.c^co  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  Rockies  to 
the  Alleghenies.  have  our  special  r^^tonal 
prcb.ems.  which  are  not  always 
prolems.  And  just  like  the  East 
P  111  he  coast  areas,  we  too  e.xpect  somfc  con 
sideration.  At  least,  we  expect  sympjjthetlc 
treatment  of  ovr  special  problems 
we  must  entirely  submerge  all  cur  r^lonal 
Idiosyncractes  and  all  our  regional  priblems 
In  the  interest  of  the  whole  United  Stites.  is 
twaddle.  Certainly  we  are  willing  t<  yield 
when  not  yielding  would  cause  grave  ni.ttonal 
crisis  but  to  yield  ]vst  for  the  sake  cf  uni- 
formity is  neither  traditionally  Americs  n 
U  It  k'xkI  sense.  And  people  who  live  \i  glass 
houses  better  not  cast  any  s' 

We  have  had  and  still  ha%     * 
tlals  between  North  and  South.    We  rtave  on 
our  statute  books  and  in  that  giowti  g  cat 
alog    of    Federal    ukases    multltudinops 
stances   of    regional    f'Ptir-rale 
lions.     In  fact,  the    a:-.     ■■   tconomic 
cf  th's  Nation  has   in   'he   pa«t  te*-: 
expense  of  the  great  Midwest      Ccr. 
have  yelled  about  it  and  lustily     B    • 
crimination  went  Us  merry  way      ,- 
of  precedent  and  in  view  of  comt; 
well,  we  insist  on  being  a  little  u..-it 


we  insist  on  certain  regional  rights,  certainly    i 

on    those    which    vitally     affect     our     living 

and  cur  work.     We  see  no    reason  a 

bow^   to  either   whims   or   whimsies. 

that     matter,     to     the    Jealous    prat 

those    who    neither    urderstand    our 

economic  and  social  problems   nor  ot 

tie  f  gainst  the  growing  octopus  of   I  ureau- 

cratlc  government  headed  by  people  wlio  have 

the    Caesarean    complex    In    varying     legrees. 

We  are  willing  and  eager  to  sacrifice  com 
forts  and  luxuries,  to  give  our  money  imd  cur 
labor,  and  to  yield  to  the  country  oir  dear- 
est possession,  our  young  men.  all  ?o  the 
war  may  be  won  and  won  quickly.  But  we 
are  not  going  to  stand  meekly  aside  and  have 


our  whole  economic  fabric  torn  from 


ren- 


in- 
discrfimina- 

tearing 


ai.d 


top  to 


bottom  either  for  the  sake  of  silly  {  ratings 
about  uniformity  or  for  the  sate  cf  saving 
icm?one  the  excruciating  pain  of  coi^fessing 
an  « rror 

We  are  not  school  children  whn  |  .  he 
Impressed  by  the  teacher's  infallib;..  ;,  We 
resent  being  made  the  goats  to  save  somc- 
ones  pride  and  salve  his  ego.  And  we  are 
not  sti'.ying  after  ichocl  hours  for  the  sake  of 
tearh»r  instillirg  in  us  a  special  .«"nse  cf 
d's'-.plire.  We  wish  to  be  treated  as  adults. 
And  If  Governnent  makes  mistakes,  we  still 
havp  the  hardihood  to  tell  Goverumeijt  U  is  a 
mistake  and  hang  the  consequences 

We    think   here   in    the   Midwest 
raticring   Is  necessary.     V.'e 
jrarefully   with   sugar    and   coff 
^rc*.  if  necessary,  we  shall  Just 
up   v.ith    the    rationing   of    many    adjditlcnal 
rcmmcditles.     However,  such  rat:oni4?  must 
make    sense.      And    when    it    comes 
we    are   all    "Irom   Mi^isoun."     We    itiust 
sbojrn.    But  once  shown,  we  cocperatr 

Unfortunately,    we    do    net    see    i\}st 
g««c!ine    or   fuel-oil    rationing   can 
make  sense  here   m  the  cr ' :    '  ' 
pools       Why.    Just    tcday.    Mr     j%  f: 
categorically  the  basis  ;   '   _   >     .    ;■ 
is  the  rubber  short  a  dP     -^  : :  .      •     • 
still  does  not  r.    -.'  » 
Midwest.      We    bL.t.e 

taticn  Is  a  greater  nect-s  ■ .     :.    •.;.:     :    ::     f 
the  country   ■!..!:;   mc--    a: .■■•*■)' ■•rt 
Nation     T:>'  .M-:!-.v.'<:  :?  ^*-.ne.i  f 
md    the    car.      C"..r    l.:.'^    .>re    ?.-..:< 


!iat  tire 
are   put  ing   up 
ning; 
V  put 


.'(' 


ti-..^ 
be 


how 

possibly 

St  oil 

>tated 

.oning 
this 

:■.   -..e 


way     Our  work  is  planned  that  way.    There 
Is    little    Joy    riding    today    In    the    Midwest, 
and   the  car  has  never  quite  been  a  vehicle 
cf  luxury  In  Kansas.     It  has  been  a  vehicle 
cf  necessity.     And  the  truck  is  In  the  same 
category  with  even   less  equivocation.     Why 
then   hamstring  us?     Why  not   allow  us  to 
function  to  the  full  measure  of  cur  capaci- 
ties In  cur  efforts  to  produce  food  and  war 
materiel?     Is  this  possibly  an  eSort  to  keep 
industrial   development   within   limited   pro- 
portions so  that  the  East  will  not  ultimately 
suffer  eclipse?     Or  Is  this  Just  a  stupid  mis- 
take   which    no    one    In    authority    has    the 
courage  to  rectify?     But  besides  the  serious 
economic  dlslcxation.s  which  must  follow  such 
rationing,  drastic  ard  complete  as  it   is,  we 
resent    the    hidden    Implications.     Why    not 
trust  us  with  our  tires?    We  have  risen  to  the 
patriotic  appeal  before.    Can  t  we  be  expected 
to  do  so  again?     Must  we  fill  out  question- 
naires by  the  score?    Must  millions  be  forced 
to  perjure   themselves?     If   farmers  were   to 
fill  out  their  truck  questionnaire  honestly, 
they  might  well  expert  to  be  hamstrting  in 
their  vital  operationn.    Why.  it  takes  a  Phila- 
delphia   lawyer    to    faintly    comprehend    all 
the   implications  of  the  questions  asked  on 
that  long  form  which  must  be  filled  out  be- 
fore a  truck  owner  :an  even  start  operating. 
And  then  these  forms  are  all  sent  to  Detroit. 
Now.   how  can   a   young   man   cr   a   teen-age 
girl  m  Detroit  reach  a  fair  decision  as  to  how 
much    gasoline   a   farmer   In    Saline   County. 
Kans  .  can  have?    And  don't  tell  us  all  those 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  truck  question- 
naires are  passed  upon  by  experts.    Bunkum 
snd  horseradish. 

then  there  is  the  matter  of  coal  oil.  Even 
so  much  as  a  gallon  of  this  precious  fuel  must 
be  registered  and  accounted  for.  Why?  We 
have  both  gasoline  and  coal  oil  in  abundance, 
and  we  have  fuel  oil  in  quantities  which 
stagger  the  imagination.  We  are  close  to  the 
fields  of  production  and  the  refineries.  We 
are  being  told  by  certain  pundits,  it's  a  trans- 
portation problem.  But  would  transporta- 
tion of  coal  be  a  lesser  problem?  The  whole 
thing  by  this  time,  from  gasoUne  to  fuel  oil, 
is  so  enmeshed  in  contradictions  and  poor 
Judgment,  it  Is  high  time  It  was  Investigated. 
Now.  of  course,  the  East  does  not  wish  such 
an  Investigation.  Nor  do  certain  gentlemen 
With  very  red  necks  and  very  red  faces  wish 
such  an  investigation.  Why?  Someone  had 
better  think  hard  and  deeply  on  this  whole 
program,  and  the  answers  had  better  be  very 
gcKid  indeed.  We  have  stood  about  all  the 
foolishness  we  are  going  to  put  up  with.  The 
legitimate  burdens  of  war  are  sufficiently 
great  without  being  saddled  with  absurdities, 
with  someone's  bright  Ideas  which  make 
mischief  and  not  sense.  We  resent  being 
treated  like  10-year-olds,  and  we  refuse 
discipline  for  the  sake  of  discipline.  We  are 
conscious  cf  this  war,  and  we  need  no  lessons 
from  anyone  on  that  score. 

We  are  very,  very  sorry  for  the  East.  But 
If  the  East  has  ccal,  and  no  oil  worth  men- 
tioning, then  let  the  East  go  back  to  coal  for 
heat  and  Industry.  We  certainly  will  not 
Junk  our  equipment  to  please  others  with  any 
s.;lly  gestures.  The  East  has  its  coal — we 
have  our  oil  and  gasoUne.  It  was  a  lovely 
move  to  crut  the  gasoline  rations  in  the  East 
from  4  to  3  gallons  a  week  Just  prior  to  our 
.'■•:];istraticn  dates.  And  cur  hearts  bled  for 
;..e  poor  eastern  motorists. 

Our  heart.3  have  always  bled  a  bit  more 
easily  than  eastern  hearts.  That,  too,  is 
traditional.  But  at  he  same  tlcie,  cutting 
rations  in  the  East  did  not  make  the  idea 
of  rationing  here  either  more  logical  or  more 
palatable.  It  still  does  not  make  sense.  And 
no  conference  cf  New  England  Governors  can 
convtn  ->  A  rong  makes  right  and  two  and 
two  n.axe  5  :x.  Neither  can  the  "Little 
F  A  :•  of  New  York  with  his  flights  cf  fan- 
■a-y  make  sinners  of  us  here.  We  have  oil 
.ii.d  gasoline  In  abundance;  In  fact,  we  have 
a     :p"  .5  on  c    -  \.^-.i-     We  have  the  pipe 


lines  and  the  short  distance  transport.  V.'e 
cannot  store  Indefinitely  this  surplus  of  oil 
and  gasoline  production.  And  no  more  than 
a  farmer  can  skip  milking  his  cow  can  we 
stop  production  on  going  fields.  Further- 
more, to  furnish  our  growing  air  forces  with 
the  required  high-octane  gasoline,  we  must 
process  9  gallons  of  byproducts  for  every 
gallon  of  aviation  fuel.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  with  the  other  8  gallons?  Fuel  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  gasoline,  coal  oil,  and  heating 
fluids?  So  where  Is  the  reason?  Where  Is 
the  hitch?  Is  It  perchance  another  one  cf 
those  mysterious  military  secrets?  Cer- 
tainly, when  all  is  said  and  done,  and  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Congress  insist  we  must  go 
through  with  this  farce,  we  will  abide  like 
good  citizens  with  whatever  must  be.  But 
we  will  not  like  it.  And  in  accordance  with 
our  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  "tour  freedoms" 
we  will  keep  right  on  raislr.g  cain  until  cur 
Just  grievances  shall  have  been  redressed. 
And  we  midwesterners  are  pretty  good  scrap- 
pers. N'est-ce-pas?  Which  is  French  for 
"Ain't  it,  so,  brother?" 


An  Editor's  Point  it  V  V  a- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HUN   EVAN  HOWELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1942 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  therein  a  very  im- 
portant and  timely  letter  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Lyman  E.  Smith,  editor  and 
publisher  of  two  Important  Illinois  news- 
papers— the  Pleasant  Plains  Prets  and 
the  New  Berlin  Bee. 

In  his  letter  to  me.  Mr.  Smith  points 
out  very  effectively  the  cross-purposes 
of  two  of  our  national  war  agencies  in 
"Washington — the  War  Production  Board 
and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration — 
in  that  the  W.  P.  B.  is  exhorting  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  to  contribute  more 
freely  to  the  scrap-metal  drive  while 
at  the  very  same  time  the  O.  P.  A.  is 
curbing  the  use  of  gasoline  so  effectively 
that  the  farmers  can  hardly  u.se  their 
truck<5,  even  for  elemental  purpose.^. 

Mr.  Smith's  views  are  especially  sig- 
nificant at  this  time  because  he  has  suc- 
cessfully directed  a  salvage  drive  which 
resulted  in  collection  of  525  pounds  of 
scrap  per  capita  in.  his  home  community 
cf  Pleasant  Plains,  which  I  believe,  is 
a  national  record,  or  very  close  to  one. 
In  addition.  Mr.  Smith  has  donated  many 
columns  of  free  space  in  urging  the 
public  to  participate  in  all  war  efforts. 

I  commend  his  letter  not  only  to  all 
my  colleagues  of  this  House  but  also  to 
every  bureaucrat  in  the  various  war  and 
defense  agenc'es  in  Washington,  from 
whence  emanate  so  many  confusing,  con- 
flicting, and  often  wholly  ridiculous  and 
unhcce.ssary  directive.s  and  regulations, 

Mr.  Smith's  letter  follows: 

Lyman  E  Smith  s  Public^'hons, 
Pleasant  Plains,  III.,  November  28,  1942. 
Hon    Evan  Howell. 

Member  of  Congress,  House  of 

Representatives.  Washington.  D   C. 
Dear  Evan:   I  received  the  following  tele- 
gram on  Tuesday  from  Mr.  Donald  M    Nel- 
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son.  Chairman,  War  Production  B'  ard   Wash- 
ington, DC: 

"The  Government  Is  asking  the  Aiuer.cdn 
farmer  to  dedicate  the  remaining  u  i  k  of 
1942  to  an  intensified  scrap  hunt,  t  i .  :  r.ulls 
need  more  heavy  scrap  and  the  fan:  .:•  >  ne 
of  the  best  sources  of  this  type  of  r..t  ...  We  | 
need  your  further  help  in  this  farm  dnve  and 
in  aiding  our  salvage  committees  to  continue  I 
this  effort  throughout  the  next  few  weeks.  ; 
Mats  arcl  o;^.or  ':".;Tcr:;Al  to  help  you  are  be- 
ing pr(p,^:tJ  ,:.:  'vv:.!  bi  iiiuiled  soon.  A:: 
salvage  cun.:;. .■■«(■-  t-r  ><  l,._uig  instructed  to 
continue  t'  :;.  k  .v  i  .,::  :e  to  the  farmer  all 
their  trantportauun  lacihties  and  manpower 
and  to  cooperate  with  you  in  every  possible 
way.  The  Nation  is  looking  to  the  American 
farmer.  I  am  sure,  with  your  help,  be  will 
come  through." 

I  immediately  contacted  several  of  my  sal- 
vage committees  to  get  another  scrap  drive 
under  way  in  compliance  wn'h  .Mr  Nelson's 
telegram.  I  was  amazed  at  v.  ..r  I  learned 
from  several  of  my  most  loyal  workers  in  pre- 
vlotis  scrap  drives.  The  farmers  have  not 
been  allotted  even  enough  gasoline  for  their 
trucks  to  supply  their  own  farm  needs  and  no 
trucks  will  be  available  for  a  scrap  drive. 
Many  farm  trucks  ii:=\e  tjeeii  allotted  as  little 
as  40  gallons  to  c  vtr  a  90-day  period,  less 
than  one-half  gallon  p*":  d.i\ 

As  an  Illustration,  M.  T  M..by.  who  has 
given  liberally  of  his  time  and  use  of  truck 
in  previous  scrap  drives;  makes  his  living 
trucking  coal  and  upon  whom  a  great  many 
of  us  have  to  depend  for  our  coai  !;a?  been 
granted  an  allotment  of  81  galloi.s  .  i  gaso- 
line for  his  10-ton  truck — less  th:tri  1  gallon 
a  day  for  a  period  of  90  days. 

The  various  farmer-chairmen  of  my  eight 
townships'  salvage  committee  have  an  allot- 
ment of  less  than  1  gallon  a  day  for  their 
trucks. 

This  Is  a  most  serious  situation  as  it  has 
"frozen"  practically  all  scrap  metal  on  the 
farms  of,  not  only  this  locality,  but  through- 
out the  entire  Nation,  and  without  a  ques- 
tion of  a  douV'  w:'l  be  directly  responsible 
for  a  serious  h  t'trn.g  djwu  of  our  entire  war- 
prcductlon  program  and  mny  cost  us  the 
lives  of  millions  of  our  soldiers  due  to  lack 
of  necessary  materlal.s  nvAl  may  God  forbid, 
even  the  loss  of  the  war. 

No  ohe  is  complaining,  to  any  extent,  over 
the  passenger-car  gasoline  rationing.  We 
can  all  get  along  some  way — but  there  is  no 
substitute  for  the  necessary  truck  in  this 
great  war  program. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  all 
scrap  on  the  farms  of  America  is  frozen  until 
such  time  as  the  truck  is  regarded  as  a  war 
necessity  and  allowed  to  operate  as  such. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I.  v\! «.".  E    .■^m;:  H 


The  Gianl  Redwoods  of  California 
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M.-.  Gi:Ar;!IAF-T  Mr  Spo;ik.r:-,  be- 
cause cf  !!■:»■  k.rid;--i'ss  <  f  l ';■;('  II  'Ti  Tab:' 
Justus  Warden,  ol  S..n  Fr.-rn  .- c.'.  vvho 
called  my  aUfpti'Ti  to  -he  c^'.'jn^ns  d 
the  Argonaut  m  u ':■.:• h  th  "\  a:r-  n  ^ordi/r:. 
I  am  nbl-  t,-  ofT-  :-  f.--  r.  vr::i':v:  ■  i-  ?he 
CONCHES' irivAt.  Hr^-«iF;r,  t:>'  :n  v.f'-i  i>'- 
mark  ■  ot  I:'Mn  S  C  bb  ;is  u:\-n  fx;.:M'<- 
s:-n  to  on  thf  (m'.m-:  n  ^l  O.e  druii<\- 
Vjai  ill  lu.-i  name  ul  a  Hiaui  redwood  U'et',_ 


one  of  the  rr.i::ht)rst  monarchs  of  the 
primeval  forest,  one  of  the  oldi-st  and 
largest  of  the  living  things  that  grace 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  the  writing  of  these  three  brief 
paragraphs,  Irvin  S.  Cobb  was  at  his 
best.  In  them  is  revealed  again  that 
deep  human  pymrathy  which  has  so  en- 
deared him  til  tht  A-^;rr:can  poople.  the 
peop'e  he  Icves  and  po  delu^ivf  'iv  enter- 
tains with  his  inimitable  v.  it  and  kindly 
humor,  the  people  who  have  in  this  vm- 
usual  way  sought  to  give  expression  to 
the  warm  regard  in  which  they  hold 
hni — The  naming  in  his  honor  of  one  of 
their  mo.^t  cr.enshed  of  all  of  California's 
God-givm  p  i-.-^essions. 

Encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  unanimous 
consent  and  approval  of  the  membership 
but  a  moment  ago  expressed,  I  deem  it  a 
privilege  to  offer  Irvin  S.  Cobb's  tribute 
to  the  giant  redwoods  '^f  C.^lif'^r^ia  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congfe^'-i  na:  Klcord 
as  a  part  of  my  instant  remarks. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

THE   GIANT   REDWOODS   OF   CALIFORNIA 
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We  have  it  on  the  best  Scriptural  authority 
that  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God 
but  surely  these  kingly  redwoods  of  ours 
testify  to  the  bountifvii  love  of  God  since 
their  beauty,  their  majesty,  their  im- 
memorial span  of  life  bring  the  benediction 
of  spiritual  uplift  to  the  children  of  the 
earth.  They  make  fragrant  balm  for  the 
soul;  they  are  exaltation  for  the  heart;  they 
are  of  the  richest  of  nature's  bounties.  And 
of  these  gifts — glory  and  love — surely  the 
latter  Is  the  greater  for  temporal  glory  dies 
and  fame  flees  away  and  vanishes,  but  love 
Is  everlasting  unto  everlasting,  world  without 
end.  Ijove  is  the  one  thing  which  never 
perishes  because  it  renews  itself  from  itself. 
So  I  know  nothing  in  my  own  life  ever 
made  me  at  once  so  proud  and  so  humble, 
so  happy,  so  grateful  and — yes,  so  tearful,  as 
the  setting  aside,  in  my  name  and  to  my 
future  memory,  of  one  of  these  noblest  of  liv- 
ing creations.  I  am  especially  glad  that  this, 
to  me,  most  distinguished  honor  was  con- 
ferred by  the  park  b;  ard  of  the  State  which 
now  T.  call  home. 

For  Kentucky  is  my  mother  and  to  her,  I 
trust.  I  may  always  be  a  true  and  loyal  son, 
but  California  is  the  golden  bride  cf  my  ma- 
turer  years  and  I  like  to  think  of  the  little 
act  of  dedication  at  the  foot  of  "my"  tree  as 
a  s\Tnbol  of  the  b  -c:  ;•;•  -1  a  matchelss  token 
of  the  espousal  ar.d.  fur  ii'  r,  as  a  proof  that 
long  after  I  am  gone  and  all  the  rest  of  my 
generation  are  gone,  this  mighty  masterpiece 
of  the  Supreme  Architects  fashioning  will 
still  stand  rooted  in  the  gracious,  kindly  soil 
of  this  sweet  land,  this  GaHfomia. 


Meeting  of  National  Vetfcran.s  Council 
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cil  of  American  V'''!:-iti^  Or-eanizaiions 
held  in  the  Houst  Olfi^e  Building: 
National  Veteran  Council  Meets  in  '\;^'^SH- 

INCTON  —  Melton     Reelected     Cj      ■       •■ : 

Represent ATmis  of  14  Agencies  1'.'.-^^  lii- 

portant  Resoltoons 

Washington,  D.  C. — Meeting  in  the  Old 
House  Oflace  Building  at  the  Capitol  here  on 
Tuesdsiy,  November  10,  1942,  the  National 
Council  of  American  Veteran  Organizations 
passed  20  resolutions,  listened  to  inspiring 
informative  addresses  by  the  oflaclal  repre- 
sentatives of  14  different  Federal  agencies 
closely  connected  with  America's  all-out  war 
effort,  accepted  another  national  veteran  or- 
ganization into  the  council,  and  reelected  the 
same  officers  who  served  during  the  first  year 
of  the  council's  existence. 

The  following  national  veteran  organiza- 
tions are  now  officially  affiliated  with  the  na- 
. tional  council:  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Catholic  War  Veterans.  Jewish  War  Veterans. 
Fleet  Reserve  Association,  Army  and  Navy 
Union,  Regular  Veterans  Association,  and  the 
Italian-American  Veterans  of  the  United 
States. 

melton  reelected 

The  reelected  officers  are  Lt.  Laurence  R. 
Melton,  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
chairman;  Thorr  '^  W:ilsh.  of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans,  j,:  t  \  ;ce  chnirman;  Warren 
R.  Miller,  of  the  Army  and  N  •  ■  Inion.  sec- 
ond vice   rhsirman;    Joseph    F    B.rr.  of  the 


Jewish  \v  ;r 
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executive  sf 
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:ias.  treasu-( 


:id  Millard 
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-d  AmiTi^&u  Veterans, 


;  '  d.  10-  to  15-mlnute 
e  i:  c:  during  the  afternoon 
session  concerning  the  subjects,  and  by  the 
officials,  as  follows: 

Manpower — Material— David  Lasseter,  re- 
pi-rr.l  director.  War  Manpower  Commission. 

K^  •  :  :ng  Up  American  Morale — Robert  J. 
Blake ly,  special  assistant  tn  D:-^^-c*or  of  Do- 
nr^st  10  Operations  Office  of  v.    :  i-.5urmation. 

M  :'-::iizing  Vr. :::v-n%'  '-  '  -  ,A -iicrica's  Armed 
J.  ret-;  — Lt.  Cc!  (.if  B-K-  >.flective  Service 
System. 

Facllitatir.i?  F.i..inc'ne — Eik^php  S'^.^.a:.,  lx- 
ecutive  din-t' t    V. ;.?  Sr- .■■-  .--•.:'    lipasury. 

Pl.^cei-  f;  Vi"''  .:  .::  CWi  oviv.Lt- — Chas. 
R.  Ancv:-.:  r...::,  -.  Board  of  Appeals, 
United  Stat- ^  ('/...  Service  Commission. 

Veterans  c  :  izations  Can  Help  the 
Navy — Capt  A  M  B  t  soe.  director  of  enlisted 
p>er=onnel,  Mavy  Dcpunment. 

Places  for  Veterans  in  the  Armed  Forces — 
Col  E.  W.  Smith,  legislative  and  liaison  officer. 
War  Department. 

Keeping  Americans  in  Line — Lee  R.  Pen- 
nington, inspector.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

Social  Security  for  Americans — A  V  .•Mt- 
meyer.  chairman.  Social  Secur  y  Board,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency. 

Utilizing  Veterans — O.  D.  HoUenbeck.  di- 
rector. Veterans*  Employment  Service,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency. 

Building  Up  Americans — Dr.  E.  R.  Coffey, 
Assistant  Surgeon  General,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

Service  foi  Service  Men — Robert  H.  Bondy, 
administrator  of  service  to  armed  forces.  The 
American  Red  Cross. 

Helping  Service  Men — John  Schoolcraft, 
regional  director,  public  relations.  United 
Service  Organizations. 

Veterans.  Their  Organizations  and  The 
Veterans'  Administration— Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
T.  Hines,  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Civilian  Defense  for  Every  American — 
John  B  Dillencourt.  executive  assistant  to 
Chief  of  Opera t;  :      Of^;  •     '  Civilian  Defense. 

:  :    ^ :••  :■  }  .ss  n ce 

;  f::.  .;.<  c  rnmlttee  for  the 
consist  of  Philip  O.  Cronan, 
rve  Association,  chairman; 
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War  Veterans,   and  Millard   W 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

A  committee  to  Investigate  condiii>r»s 
atlve  to  the  circumstances  under  whl<  h  chap 
lalna  serve   with   the   Veterans"   Adr'  .:  :-*ra 
ticn  FacUitle*  and  to  make  correct;   i 
mendatlons.  was  authorized  by  th-- 
to    consist    of    Thomas    R     CAllahaj 
wnting   the   Catholic    v;  -    '.    --t: 
man:  Warren  R  Miller,  repre.-e:  ■ 
and  Navy  Union,  and  Joseph  ? 
eeniing  the  Jewish  W   r  V'-eran.- 

RTSOILTIC-Ni  ADOPTED 

Rejolutions  were  unanlmcubly  adf  pted 
the  council: 

1.  Urging  the  enactment  of  le«j  s|atlon 
provide    for    the    registration. 
and  flngerprinting  of  all  perse;. ^    ^  i 
United  Statca. 

2.  Urging  enactment  of  legtslati""' 
tlnue  the  regular  pay,  but  not  to  exc 
per    month,    of    men    serving    in 
forces  during  World  War  II.  unt.l  ■ 
after  date  of  discharge. 

3.  Urging    legislation    to    amend 
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N  i- 
tlonal  Service  Life  Insurance  policies  to  ex 
tend  protection  against  permanent  pnd  total 
disability. 

4.  Urging      adoption      of      the 
method    of    making    and    keepii.g 
medical  records  of  n  e ;.  serving  in  t^ie  armeU 
forces 

5.  Urging    the    V. 
personnel  records  t'  ;:^;  •:;,!:  •,-'-^'. 
service  men.  organiza'     .^      .:.  "   rf 
hospital  records  m  Grea'e;  W.  -;.:: 

6  Urging  the  constructioi:  : 
Veterans'  Administration  Facilit 
ccrdance    with    existing    and    d 
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are   qualified   for  veterans,   their  wives  and 
VI  :dows. 

14.  To  provide  for  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  compensation  or  pension  payments,  pay- 
able to  veterans  of  all  wars,  campaigns,  and 
expeditions,  or  of  peacetime  service,  and  to 
their  dependents,  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  by  10  per- 
cent for  every  10-percent  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  llvmg  al>ove  the  basic  cost  of 
living  during  the  first  6  months  of  1940.  as 
computed  each  6  months,  provided  that  such 
compensation  and  pension  payments  shall 
not  be  reduced  below  the  basic  amounts  pro- 
vided for  under  such  laws. 

15  Urging  the  construction  of  a  war  me- 
morial auJitcrlum  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

16.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  national  cemetery  in  every 
SUte. 

17  To  call  upon  the  War  Department  im- 
mediately to  provide  for  the  classification  of 
all  Inductees  over  the  age  of  40  In  the  United 
States  Army,  and  Immediately  to  assign  them 
to  Jobs  and  positions  which  they  are  equal  to 
do.  so  as  best  to  utilize  their  abilities. 

18.  Favoring  the  establishment  of  a  plan  of 
military  service  following  this  war.  with  the 
continuation  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

19.  Requesting  that  time  limit  for  the  issu- 
ance of  the  Distinguished  Service  award  be 
removed. 

20.  Give  support  to  the  Blue-Star  Mothers 
in  their  effort  to  have  December  7  (Pearl  Har- 
bor day  I  set  aside  as  a  day  for  memorializing 
those  serving  in  World  War  No.  2. 


veteran  population  needs. 

7.  Calling  for  an  i-.vntcry  a-^   • 
mary    and    secon:!'-.     -k.i'.-     qu.i 
and  aptitudes  of  all  employable  r 
resident   aliens    in   the    United    S* 
able-t)odied  and  phy^:   a.  v   h  i:^; 

8  To    urge    the    is^u^i:  (.>>    r  ;     .' 
Executive    orders    (following    th-^ 
surveys  and  a:ialysps  ;r.d  ra'iiig  *: 
Ity    cf    extending    -  rr.p;'  ■.  rv.p:.:    ' 
l.andicapp'd  rors-  :.-  ::.  '.-.i",''.!-  '^t 
tlons)    l:-.   t'rr   '  -    d^'.:a;.r^-   'Iv-r    ccr 
of  Jobs  and  positions  :::  F    '.   r  i.     t'-  i 
thereafter  be  filled  on.y  i  y  ■  <: 
persons — including    America  s 
fenders   cf    the    pa«t.    preseir      '.:.ci 
who  may  be  otherwise  qualified  'h«  refer,  and 
calling  upon  all  priva'e  en'.n'.oyers    o  do  like 
wise,  in  such  types  cf  .'    ts  ^rid  pofjticns. 

9  Requesting  that  ^   r   :u.  studi 


^rr.f'n's  ('rmo 


of  all   existing  State   \V 
tion   Acts,  followed   bv    r>  c    r:.r:'.    : 
their  amendment,  plu^  r.etciLU  F'.\ 
latlon.  so  as  to  encourage  private 
to    extend    suitable    employment 
capped  person.--. 

10    To  provide  for  the  employm  +,.: 


employers 

r-    handl- 


by  the 


Federal  Government,  cf  such  hmdicapped 
persons,  as  may  be  otherwise  qua  ifled.  who 
may  be  considered  ts  a  ru-k  to  the  civil- 
service  retirement  fund,  by  exempt. ng  them 
from  the  provisions  cf  any  Civil  service  Re- 
tirement Act.  but  bringing  them 
previsions  cf  the  Social  Sccur;--.  .J 
11.  Calling  upon  the  War  M:  ; 
mission  to  designate  seme  certd 
national  employment  week,  dur;: 
dramatize  and  emphasize  th"  d"- 
utiiizlng  the  abilities  of  all  enipu 


sens,  in  these  jobs  and  positions  K-h:ch  will 
best  enable  America  to  y:  c  •.:  ••  •  "eat  d.  war 
material,  and  to  provide  rtu-.I  ;:..  dental 
services,  and  to  urge  all  Vetera:  ,  ;  rr.otlc. 
service,  and  civic  rrganzations  a:ia  individ- 
uals to  cooperate 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JESSIE  SUMNER 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30.  1942 

M:.s.-<  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
t;.'^  f:e  :f3  I  include  the  following  letter 
recei'.fd  hum  a  woman  farmer  in  the 
district  I  represent: 

To    the    Congre.^s    of    the    United   States    of 
America: 

Ye  gods  and  little  fishes.  What  do  you 
people  down  at  Washington  expect  of  us  farm 
women?  To  hitch  ourselves  to  the  wagon  and 
push  and  pull  what  we  have  raised  to  mar- 
ket? You  tell  as  to  raise  hogs,  chicks,  eggs, 
corn,  beans  and  vegetables  to  feed  our  sol- 
diers, the  Allies  and  If  anybody  else  is  hungry 
feed  them.  If  you  want  us  farmers  to  do 
that  give  xis  a  way  to  do  it.  Don't  ration 
-Ais  to  a  few  gallons  of  gas.  We  are  paying 
for  the  gas  we  use  with  our  own  hard-earned 
money.  Uncle  Sam  don't  give  It  to  us.  So 
way  do  ycu  think  we  would  use  more  than  we 
need  to  do  the  viork? 

P.  D  R.  said  iome  time  since  we  wer?  not 
living  in  the  hcrse  and  buggy  days.  Well  I 
lived  them.  A  buggy  was  of  little  use  to  a 
farmer  in  Edgar  County,  because  you  could 
not  use  It  very  niuch  cf  the  time  on  account 
cf  the  gum.bo  when  the  wheels  got  full  cf 
black  mud.  If  you  had  a  good  team  it  would 
go  off  with  the  nack  and  doubletrees  and 
ycu  would  be  left  sitting  in  the  buggy  in  the 
road.  I  lived  Ir  the  horse  and  buggy  days. 
I  have  went  to  market  In  the  Peter  Schutier 
wagon.  Then  we  used  to  drive  bogs  to  mar- 
ket, later  fed  tliem  more,  put  on  more  fat 
when  we  could  haul  them  to  market.  I  say 
i:  vou  want  things  done  leave  Us  farmers  a 
w- y  tc  do  U. 


Lots  of  people  on  the  farms  here  don't 
have  telephones.  Lots  more  don't  have  elec- 
tricity, have  to  use  oil  lamps.  If  we  are  cut 
on  oil  how  will  we  see  when  we  have  to  be 
up  at  4  and  eat  supper  at  7?  The  farmer 
has  got  to  have  equipment  to  work  with  to 
accomplish  anything.  Now.  after  us  farmers 
have  raised  more  than  anyone  expected,  why 
do  you  take  the  gas  away  from  us  before  we 
get  the  croD  delivered?  There  are  lots  ot 
farmers  around  here  that  has  not  got  any 
power  on  the  farm  but  gas;  no  mules,  no 
horses.  What  do  you  people  down  at  Wash- 
ington expect  of  farmers,  to  go  to  the  field 
with  a  pitchfork,  hoe,  and  spade,  and  raise  a 
crop?  Well,  I  am  telling  you  the  truth;  we 
can't  do  that.  We  cant  raise  a  crop  unless 
we  have  the  proper  help  and  tools.  No;  wo 
cant  do  It  any  more  than  the  soldiers  can 
whip  the  Axis  Powers  and  Japs  with  a  pocket- 
knife  and  a  little  revolver  in  their  belt:  they 
have  got  to  have  the  ships,  tanks,  guns,  am- 
munition, planes,  and  plenty  of  bombs. 

The  farmer  has  not  struck.  They  have  net 
been  paid  overtime  and  double  for  overtime. 
We  farmers  will  do  the  Job  If  you  will  let  ua 
have  good  help  and  the  right  kind  of  tools 
to  do  it  with— tractors,  plow,  disc,  harrow, 
combine,  truck,  cornplckcr.  and  auto.  We 
dont  need  the  1.500.000  that  McNutt  says, 
and  Byrd  has  been  saying,  that  you  had  that 
many  extra  in  Washington.  They  aren't 
farmers  and  would  not  be  any  good  help  to 
us  farmers.  Why  not  put  them  to  making 
tires  out  of  corn  alcohol  for  rubber  and  let 
us  raise  more  corn?  Instead  of  cutting  down 
on  corn  acreage  and  cutting  us  too  short  on 
gas.  Somebody  in  Washington  said  anybody 
could  farm.  Maybe  so.  but  everybody  dont 
make  a  success  at  farming.  We  don't  need 
too  many  failures  now,  or  somebody  will  go 
hungry. 

Of  course.  God  has  to  give  us  the  weather 
to  raise  a  crop.     But  I  think  He  will  do  that. 

Sarah  R.  WHrrLOCK. 
FaTmeresa.  80  Years  Young  This  Noveviber. 
Ebocton,  III. 


Why  K  itinn  Gasoline  and  Fuel  Oil  in 
Ohio? 


EXTENSION  OF  RLMAilKS 

OF 

HU.N.  J.  HARRY  iMcGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  30,  1942 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  9.  194'2,  I  made  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  on  this  subject — 
page  A3239.  Appendix  of  the  Record.  In 
this  speech  I  attempted  to  show  that  vol- 
untary rationing  was  working,  as  in  the 
first  half  of  1942  Ohio  motorists  used 
42,148,167  gallons  of  gasoline  less  than 
they  did  during  the  same  period  in  1941, 
and  Ohio  motorists  reduced  their  travel 
632.442,504  miles  and  thereby  saved  the 
equivalent  of  120,000  new  tires. 

May  I  also  call  attention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  a  speech  made  by  me  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  on  July  24,  1942,  in  which 
with  your  consent,  I  included  a  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Leon  Henderson  and  his 
reply.  In  this  speech  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Henderson  to  the  cost  of  a 
gas  rationing  program  to  the  people  of 
Ohio  and  its  political  subdivisions-— $21.- 
150,000  a  year  in  reduced  revenu-  f  r  1  e 
State  and  $7,930,000  a  year  for  liit  FcU- 
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era]  Government — an  amount  we  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  if  it  is  necessary,  but 
is  it  necessary  for  our  war  program? 

A  few  days  ago  Representative  John- 
son of  Oklahoma  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion, which  I  favor,  asking  for  deferment 
of  the  gasoline  rationing  program  for  a 
period  of  90  days  so  that  a  thorough 
study  could  be  made.  Immediately  Mr. 
Leon  Henderson  goes  on  the  radio  and 
makes  the  statement  that  opponents  of 
Nation-wide  gasoline  rationing  are  either 
ignorant  or  intentionally  traitorous. 
Such  statements  from  men  in  high  posi- 
tion are  disastrous  '>  pu!:.::v  nv  raN  and 
a  hindrance  to  our  v  i:  i;:.  L::tir;;,  :.:;d  i!.' 
removal  from  public  office  of  pecple  n  ik- 
ing such  statements  would  be  an  a--.-ti, 
to  the  happy  and  speedy  conclusion  of  the 
war. 

If  all  our  oflBcials  here  in  Washington 
would  take  the  same  attitude  as  Mr. 
Henderson  It  would  simply  mean  that  we 
have  arrived  at  a  form  of  government 
iiiled  by  a  Gestapo — a  government  that 
refuses  to  be  criticized,  and  a  government 
whose  heads  feel  they  can  do  nothing 
wrong — a  Hitler  governmen*  ;:i  A:iierica! 

I  hope  the  people  of  the  Ui.  -  u  States 
realize  that  tlie  gasoline  ra'aui^uig  pro- 
gram is  not  an  act  of  Congress  but  a 
ruling  and  regulation  set  up  by  the 
Executive  and  heads  of  departments  who, 
in  my  opinion,  have  not  made  a  thorongh 
study  of  the  situation  and  refuse  to  listen 
to  suggestions.  Their  order  for  gasoline 
rationing  will  make  it  impossible  for 
thousands  to  continue  their  present  occu- 
pations— many  of  whom  are  doing  vital 
work  in  defense  and  war  plants.  If  we 
deprive  our  people  of  their  means  of 
livelihood  how  can  wc  expect  them  to  pay 
taxes  and  buy  bonds? 


Fr:e  5nefr'>  in  h  Free  World—  .'\  Job  ff 
£ducal^'»n  to  Achieve 


OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MDNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  i'l    rErPF-FN'T.-\Tr;F5 

M    -.icy,  NoicnibL'   Ju.  .'.'t'r 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  by  the  editor  of 
the  Rostrum,  I  wrote  the  following  guest 
editorial  for  the  November  issue  of  that 
periodical  stressing  the  important  part 
that  free  and  effective  speech  can  play  in 
promoting  a  free  world.  I  reprint  it  here 
with  the  hope  that  educators  working 
with  American  student  generations,  at 
every  level,  will  increasingly  devote 
t^-emselves  to  meeting  the  challenges 
provided  by  modern  speech  education. 
In  the  long  run,  few  if  any  factors  can  be 
more  effective  in  shaping  the  world  of 
tomorrow  than  t'^»^  wise  and  persistent 
use  of  effective  a:.d  persuasive  speech 
from  the  public  platforms  and  over  the 
microphones  of  the  world. 

The  editorial  follows: 

i:  f;  .speech  in  a  free  WORU) 
"Business  as  usual,"  'Education  as  usual." 
and   "Life   as   usual"   cannot   proceed   with 


war  as  a  handmaiden  during  a  global  con- 
flict for  survival.  What  then  should  edu- 
cators and  students  do?  Let  us  try  to  de- 
termine wise  procedure  in  the  field  of  speech 
education  in  secondary  schools  at  tiiis  time. 

When  I  first  entered  politics  I  made  a  sub- 
stantial survey  to  determine  what  the  people 
of  South  Dakota  most  wanted  from  their 
Federal  Government.  After  interviewing 
many  hundreds.  I  became  convinced  that 
Mr.  Average  Citizen  in  this  Republic  wants 
from  his  Government  just  this:  "A  fair 
chance  for  a  free  people."  More  than  any- 
thing else,  I  believe,  most  Americans  want 
their  parent  Government  to  provide  fairness 
of  opportunity  and  freedom  of  decision.  I  do 
rr*  believe  Americans  are  unique  in  this, 
1  I  I  think  other  peoples  want  that  Jfrom 
tlieir  governments,  too.  And  so  from  this  war 
I  believe  a  poll  of  mankind  would  determine 
that  more  than  anything  else  most  people, 
everywhere,  desire  from  a  sound  and  stable 
government,  "A  fair  chance  for  a  free  people." 

If  my  deductions  are  accurate,  what  do 
they  mean  to  education?  I  think  they  mean 
that  while  we  cannot  have  "Education  as 
usual."  we  must  have  "As  much  education  as 
jxjsslble"  regardless  of  whether  the  war  lasts 
6  months  or  6  years.  Ignorant  men  and 
women  cannot  design  and  govern  a  free 
world.  They  can  neither  create  fair  oppor- 
tunities nor  manage  free  governments. 
Neither  can  inarticulate  men  and  women 
govern  themselves  or  protect  equalities. 

So,  even  more  today  than  in  peacetime, 
speerh  education  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  per- 
formance of  freemen  in  a  free  world.  Steel 
and  bombs  and  planes  and  tanks  influence 
human  behavior  in  time  of  war.  In  peacetime 
more  human  behavior  is  influenced  by  the 
spoken  word  than  by  all  other  devices  com- 
bined. So  the  world  will  need  many  wise, 
articulate  leaders  following  this  total  war. 

Let  students  and  teachers,  therefore,  carry 
on  as  best  they  can.  Education  in  general 
and  speech  education  in  particular  should 
continue  not  only  because  of  its  personal 
worth  to  the  Individual  but  because  of  its 
war  value  to  a  world  which  will  be  looking  for 
capable  lep.ders  with  the  power  of  self-expres- 
sion to  help  provide  the  fair  chance  for  a  free 
people  which  we  all  hope  to  see  expanded  and 
perpetuated  once  the  last  shot  has  been  fired 
in  this  war. 

K-^ia  E.  MuNDT. 


Lit's  Be  Decent  With  the  Farrifr 


rXIFN-ION  OF  RIi2*lAHKS 


HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 


IN  r:ir  uo\:i.L  of  i:ErPE^FXT.\TiVES 

Monday.  November  30,  1942 

^':  LiOYKIN  M: ,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  >:■::■  :^.<1  my  remarks  in  the 
Recop.d,  I  mcude  the  following  editorial 
from  Labor,  issue  dated  October  6,  1942, 
entitled  "Let's  B-  D  .  i.;  With  the 
Farmer": 

Let's  Be  Decfnt  With  the  Farmer — Hf  Is 
Not  Getting  Exorbitant  Prices  for  His 
Crops.  He  I;;  Not  a  PcoriTrr?.,  and  We  Can  t 
Win  the  War  Without  Him 

Farmers  have  received  a  raw  deal  from  the 
daily  press  and  the  radio  commentators.  Of 
course,  there  has  been  an  exception  here  and 
there,  but,  in  the  main,  the  men  who  are  ex- 
pected to  produce  the  food  needed  to  feed 
our  people,  and  our  allies  overseas,  have  been 
pictured  as  a  group  of  greedy  grafters  intent 
en  lining  their  own  pockets,  whatever  the 
effect  may  be  on  their  country. 


In  a  word,  the  daily  press  and  the  radio 
commentators  have  lied  about  the  farmers  as 
venomously  as  they  have  been  lying  about 
organized  labor  all  through  this  war  emer- 
gency. It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
go  further  than  that. 

At  the  same  time,  Congress  has  been  be- 
labored t)ecause  it  dared  consider  the  farmers* 
side  of  the  case.  One  highly  emotional  col- 
umnist suggested  that  the  weakness  thus 
displayed  by  Congress  made  a  dictatorship 
inevitable.  Others  charged  the  lawmakers 
with  cowardice.  Altogether  it  was  a  disgrace- 
ful spectacle. 

Now,  Just  what  are  the  facts?  Anyone  who 
calmly  surveys  the  situation  mvis-t  feel  that 
the  farmer  is  facing  a  real  crisis.  Conscrip- 
tion and  the  comparatively  high  wages  paid 
In  war  industries  have  deprived  agriculture 
of  much  of  its  manpower.  To  make  up  for 
this  grievous  loss,  one  of  two  things  must 
be  done: 

The  drafted  manpower  must  be  returned  to 
the  farm  or  the  farmer  must  be  able  to  go 
into  the  labor  market  and  promise  workei^s 
decent  wages  and  living  conditions. 

The  better  way  would  be  to  keep  skilled 
farmers  on  the  farms.  It  seems  silly  to  draft 
an  experienced  farmer  and  then  raise  the 
price  of  farm  products  to  make  possible  the 
hiring  of  a  less  experienced  substitute. 

The  farmer  Is  not  responsible  for  that  dis- 
turbing situation.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
machinery  of  conscription  should  have  dis- 
played sounder  Judgment. 

But  that's  water  over  the  dam.  The  farmer 
Is  confronting  t^  condition,  not  a  theory.  The 
prices  he  receives  for  most  of  his  crops  are 
below  parity — a  fact  concealed  by  most  of 
the  papers  Some  of  his  crops  are  above 
parity,  but,  taking  it  by  and  large,  he  is 
far  from  being  a  profiteer. 

Those  who  handle  the  farmer's  crops  are 
the  real  profiteers.  They  neither  sow  nor 
reap,  but  they  pocket  the  greater  portion  of 
the  consumer's  dollar.  Propagandists  of 
the  press  and  the  radio  have  nothing  to  say 
about  them. 

There  is  real  danger  that  thousand?  of 
farmers  will  be  forced  out  of  business.  That 
would  be  a  disaster,  because  while  our  coun- 
try can  get  along  without  newspaper  column- 
ists or  radio  commentators,  it  can't  get  along 
without  the  farmer.  In  fact,  the  boy  on  the 
firing  line,  the  farmer,  and  the  Industrial 
worker  constitute  the  Invincible  trinity  which 
will  eventually  pull  Uncle  Sam  out  of  the 
slough  of  despond. 

Bo  Labor  refuses  to  add  to  the  torrent  of 
}  abuse  which  has  been  rolling  over  the  farmer. 
We  believe  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on 
his  labor.  That  is  what  we  have  asked  for 
other  workers.  We  do  not  believe  the  farm- 
er should  be  satisfied  with  less. 
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Monda^'   Nnvr->nber  "^0    194? 

Mr.  CARL::.ON.  Mr.  SpcuKU.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing a  speech  I  prepared  for  delivery  be- 
fore the  Syracuse  chapter  of  the  National 
Asi"  ::ir;on  of  Cost  Accountants.  Syra- 
c::  !  .  N.  Y.,  on  November  19,  1942: 

M: .  chairman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
given  me  by  the  Syracuse  chapter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants  to 
come  to  your  State  and  the  city  of  Syractise 
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to    talk   with    you    about    wrious 
that  must  b<  mot  and  solved. 

We  have  watched  the  downfall  of 
after  nation  in  foreign  lands.    We  ha 
liberty  Ir.vins  and  free  people  brought 
the   :■    ke  cf  dictatorship.     We   have 
uar  of  global  proportions  engulf  ever\- 
try.     Every  American  citizen  who  gl 
our   past    150   years   of    untrammelec 
dr.m.  Individualism,   and   progrcs.s  as 
t.nn  -must.    In    all    sincerity— ask    ' 
what  he  can  do  to  perpetuate  the 
left  him  by  his  forefathers.    This  Is  a 
c,uest!on    and  becomes  a  personal  oi 
of   us — farmers,  me.-chants.  bankers 
manufacturers,    public   ctBclals — are 
thing  to  the  last  bushel  of  wheat. 
ton  of  steel,  the  last  ounce  of  stren 
the  last  drop  cf  blood. 

This   evening   I   want   to   discuss 
taxation,  our  national  fiscal  policy, 
finance.    None  of  these  subjects  are 
but  they  are  all  very  real      First.  I 
speak  on  the  role  cf  Federal  taxation 
time  of  war.    I  doubt  If  In  any  field 
latlon   that  democracy  la  better 
than  In  taxation.    Long  before  this 
was  born  we  had   very  definite   idea^ 
taxation  without  representation. 
day  are  Imposed  upon  the  Americ. 
by    the    people    themselves    actlnp 
tl.eir    duly    elected    representatives 
the  Constitution  Federal  taxes  can 
In   one   place   and    in   one   place    oi 
House  of  Representatives.     It  might 
at  this  time,  uhen  the  democratic  '. 
are  under  fire,  for  me   to   tell  you 
leK.slaticn  is  initiated  and  enacted 

A   tax   bill   originates   in   the   Hcu  ■■ 
and  Means  Committee.     Th:s  comm 
25  members      Politically  K  has  15 
and    10   Republicans   and   is   headed 
able     and     distinguished     chalrma 
Robert  C.  Douchton.  of  North  Ca 
doubt   very   much    if   the    average 
citizen  realizes  how  long  and  how  h 
gre&s  works  on  our  tax  problems.     A 
originating   In   the   House  Ways 
Committee  requires  months  of  hard 
the   part   of   the   members.     First. 
testimony    on    the    proposed    legisl 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur  • 
fiscal  assistants  who  are  Invited  to 
the  public  hearings  and  submit  the 
and  observations  they  deem  worthy 
gressional    consideration.     These    h 
and    the    later    hearings    before    t; 
Finance     Committee — are    largely 
and  widely  publicized.     At  the  opei 
Eion  there  are  usually  batteries  of 
cameras  and  scores  of  reporters, 
natural  that  the  nonadministration 
should  interrogate  the  representativ 
Treasury  and  witnesses  for  the 
tion  on  a  partisan  basis.     Their  In 
la,  of  ccurse.  no  more  partisan  than 
ner   In   which   the    administration 
rush   to   the   defense   of   the 
administration      After    the    public 
the  committee  goes  into  executive  se 
It  Is  at  this  time  that  partisan   po 
forgotten.     Having    served    4    years 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  can 
state  I  do  not  know  of  a  time  In 
session  when  any  problem  was  ev 
with  regard  to  political  consequence; 
15  Democrats  and   10  Republicans 
as  25  sincere  and  conscientious 
vants  and  try  to  work  out  legislation 
In  mind  the  future  welfare   of  ou  ■ 
These  executive  sessions  last  for 
require  much  study  and  effort  on 
of  every  member.     Few  people  real 
sponsibllity  placed   en   the   mem 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.     It  en 
said  that  they  write  the   tax  leg.^ 
the  Nation,  the  reason  being  tha 
are   generally    always   passed    in    : 
under  a  rule  forblddii-ig  amendmen ; 
those  approved  by  the  committee 
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Since  1933  Congress  has  enacted  at  least  one 
new  revenue  act  each  year  and  in  2  of  the  In- 
tervening years  we  enacted  two  new  tax  bills. 
I  am  not  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet, 
but   I   here   and   now   predict   we   will   have 
another  ta.x  bill  nes".  year.    Our  people  are 
not  going  to  complala  about  Increased  taxes 
as  long  as  the  money  Is  spent  for  the  war 
eaort.     They  are  willing  to  make  every  sac- 
rifice   necessary    to    bring    about    an    early 
conclusion   of    this   conflict.     However,   they 
are  insisting  that  Congress  reduce  nondefense 
expenditures  and   they  are  further  insisting 
that  waste  and  exceisive  profits  in  our  war 
effort  be  eliminated.    On  October  21  of  this 
year    the    President    approved    the    first    tax 
bill  since  Pearl  Harbor.     It  will  Increase  the 
tax  load  of  the  American  taxpayer  by  about 
$7,000,000,000  over  preceding  tax  legislation. 
Under  exi.'^ting  law  we  are  collecting  about 
$17,000,000,000,  therelore  we  will  now  reach  a 
new    unprecedented    level    in    Federal    taxes 
of    $24,000,000,000.      The    most    revenue    we 
collected  under  the  World  War  No.  1  Revenue 
Act  was   approximately  $6,000,000,000  annu- 
ally, therefore  the  $24,000,000  OCO  burden  new 
In  effect  will  be  four  times  as  great.    To  this 
we  must  add  the  State,  municipal,  and  local 
taxes     which     total     another     $9,000,000  000. 
This   gives   us   the   staggering   sum   of    $33,- 
000.000.000,  which  is  about  one-third  of  our 
natioiial    Income.     Despite   the   heavy    taxes 
levied  by  Congress  our  Nation  will  be  forced 
into  a   deficit  financing   of  unheard-of  pro- 
portions.    The  Government  propo.ses  to  spend 
$73,000,000,000     duri:ig     the     present     fiscal 
year   and   if   we  sub-.ract   the  $25,000,000,000 
we    expect    to    collect    in    taxes    there    still 
remains  a  deficit  of   approximately  $50,000,- 
OCO.OOO.     As   our  war  expenditures   increase 
this    deficit    will    nc    doubt    increase.    This 
financing  must  be  met  and  the  question  is 
what    is   the   best  w;;y   to   meet   it  so   as   to 
avoid  back-breaking  taxes  or  inflation. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  do  not  know 
what  has  happened  to  them  in  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1942.  You  probably  noticed  Mr.  Gal- 
lup's  poll  of  Novemb<-r  14  in  which  he  stated 
that  many  Americans  are  going  to  have  a 
rude  awakening  when  next  March  15  rolls 
around.  This  most  sweeping  income  tax  pro- 
vision In  the  Nations  history  will  reach 
down  into  the  pccketbook  cf  even  the  $15 
a  week  delivery  bey.  Over  half  of  the  people 
interviewed  in  this  Nation-wide  poll  either 
didn't  know  whether  they  would  have  to  pay 
any  tax  or  didn't  know  about  how  much  they 
would  have  to  pay.  Worse  than  that,  53 
percent  In  the  upper  income  group,  64  percent 
in  the  middle  income  group  and  85  percent 
In  the  lower  Income  group  were  making  no 
provision  to  pay  the  taxes  which  will  be  due 
en  March  15.  One  of  the  headaches  the 
Treasury  Department  will  have  to  face  next 
year  is  the  collection  of  taxes  from  millicns 
of  our  citizens  who  have  never  before  been 
called  upon  to  pay  Income  taxes  and  are 
making  no  provision -for  it. 

It  Is  of  very  little  consolation  to  look  back 
for  a  comparison  of  our  expenditures  in  this 
war  as  compared  with  World  War  No.  1,  yet 
it  is  interesting.  The  maxi.mum  Federal 
debt  as  a  result  cf  the  First  World  War  was 
25'2  bUlion  dollars  In  1919.  Today  the  Fed- 
eral debt  Is  more  than  90  billion  dollars  and 
many  economists  pridict  the  Federal  debt 
Will  reach  200  to  25C'  billion  dollars  before 
the  war  Is  over.  We  are  now  spending  money 
at  the  rate  of  6  billion  dollars  per  monui. 
In  the  month  of  October  our  Federal  expendi- 
ture v.as  over  6  billion  dollars,  which  was 
twice  the  entire  Federal  debt  in  1917.  This 
money,  if  wisely  spent,  should  hasten  final 
and  complete  victory.  No  person  or  corpora- 
tion should  be  permitted  to  make  excess 
profits  out  of  this  war.  Everyone  should  be 
permitted  to  earn  a  reasonable  profit  which  is 
commensurate  with  the  risks  of  every  partic- 
ular enterprise.  The  taxes  must  not  be  so 
high  as  to  diicoiirage  prcductlon,  cripple  In- 


dustry or  prevent  the  establishment  of  ade- 
quate reserves  for  the  future,  but  it  mtist  be 
a  tax  heavy  enough  to  retain  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people.  So  much  for  taxes. 
Before  concluding  I  will  offer  some  of  my 
own  suggestions  on  this  proposition. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  want  to  discuss  our 
Federal   fiscal   policy   and  war  finance.     We 
have   heard    it    said   that   republics   destroy 
themselves  by  excess  spending.     If   that  Is 
true  we  are  going  the  way  of  all  republics 
unless  a  halt  is  called.    The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  the  only  taxing  unit  that   is 
greatly  increasing  its  expenditures.    This  Is 
also  true  cf  States,  municipalities,  and  local 
governments.      Units  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  been  on  a  terrific  spending  spree 
for   the   past   several   years.    This   spending 
has  reached  a  craving  appetite  that  is  hard 
to  stop.    Out  in  the  Couthwest  where  cattle 
become  poisoned  with  the    Icco  weed   their 
appetite  can  only  be  satisfied  by  locating  and 
eating  more  of  this  loco  or  poison  weed.    Tlie 
cattle  man's  common  expression  is  that  the 
critter  has  gone  loco.    I  am  afraid  many  of 
our  governmental  units,  agencies,  and  bu- 
reaus have  gone  Icco  on  spending. 

Let  us  remember  first,  that  our  fiscal  policy 
will  be  the  prime  factor  in  determining  our 
economic  system  in  the  post-war  period; 
second,  we  must  have  a  fiscal  policy  that  will 
require  heavy  taxation  on  the  middle  class 
and  the  fixed  income  group  in  order  to  insure 
our  economic  system  of  free  enterprise;  third, 
our  fiscal  policy  must  include  a  broad  distri- 
bution of  our  War  bonds  in  order  to  prevent 
Inflation  which  would  seriously  impede  our 
waj  effort  and  gravely  threaten  our  post-war 
economy.  There  are  three  methods  of 
financing  this  war  or  any  other  war,  namely, 
taxation,  borrowing  and  inflation.  The 
American  people  must  choose  immediately 
the  best  method  of  carrying  this  burden. 

If  proper  steps  are  net  taken  it  can  truth- 
fully be  said  we  were  too  little  and  too  late 
in  our  war  financing.    The  American  people 
can   expect   no   more   profits   from    the   war 
boom.    In  fact,  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
they  will  be  forced  to  lower  their  standards 
cf  living.    This  was  the  message  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  Congress  early  In  October.    No 
one  can  expect  to  escape  the  Impact  of  war. 
With   a    national   Income   next   year  of   ap- 
proximately  $115,000,000,000   and  with   only 
$67,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  and   services 
that  can  be  bought,  it  means  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  have  $48,000,000,000  minus 
ta.xes  and  nothing  to  spend  it  for.    This  Is  a 
serious  threat  to  our  national  economy.    If 
this  $48  000,000,000  is  not  properly   handled 
it  could  readily  crack  our  price  ceiling  wide 
open  and  send  both  the  cost  of  living  and 
cost  of  the  war  to  fantastic  heights.    If  our 
Nation  should  adopt  a  policy  of  meeting  40 
percent  of  our  current  expenditures  by  tax- 
ation instead  of  25  to  28  percent  as  at  present, 
it  would  mean  a  tax  burden  of  thirty-three 
to  thirty-four  billion  dollars.    Even  this  will 
leave  a  deficit  of  forty  to  fifty  billion  dollars 
to  be  financed  with  borrowed  funds.     Other 
big  nations,  both  friend  and  foe,  are  financ- 
ing the  war  more  on  a  pay-as-you-go  plan. 
Great   Britain   is  paying   50   percent   of   her 
current  war  costs.  Germany  Is  paying  at  the 
same   rate,  Canada  is  paying  more  than  50 
percent,  and  In  all  likelihood   is  Japan,  al- 
though her  plan  is  veiled  in  secrecy.     The 
United  States  Treasury  is  now  rounding  out 
a  mammoth  borrowing  program  for  the  fifty- 
to  sixty-billion-dollar  deficit.    This  vast  sum 
of  borrowing  must  be  widely  distributed  cr 
our  Nation  will  be  faced  with  threatened  In- 
flation.   It  is  a  simple  matter  for  the  Treasury 
to  finance  this  borrowing  through  the  bank- 
ing institutions  of  our  Nation,  but  it  Is  a 
most  dangerous  one. 

I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  we 
must,  as  a  ration,  adept  a  program  of  com- 
pulsory savings.     As  a  representative  ol   a 
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free  people  In  a  democratic  nation,  I  dc  not 
like  to  make  this  suggestion,  but  am  con- 
vinced It  Is  for  the  best  future  interests  of 
our  people.  A  wide  distribution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Indebtedness  through  the  sale  of  bonds 
to  our  citizens  will  do  mere  to  avoid  inflation 
than  any  oth' r  nv'h  •  I  k'-  '.v  l  Mr. 
than  that,  the  v..,;r  <:i.-!:  but ;  i,  of  'in-  hinu- 
Ings  of  these  l  :  '>  -  ;  ;  have  a  stabilizing 
pfT'Tt  on  our  pust-war  economy.  The  more 
p*  r.f  who  own  and  hold  stock  in  this  great 
corporation,  our  Federal  Government,  tl  p 
more  stable  will  be  its  security.  The  Unl'i  ; 
Stn*.  T-'-^'irv  lit  the  present  time  l^  b  '- 
row;'  g  'li  n  ,i'.c\  for  the  conduct  of  o  .r  v.  : 
at  a  very  low  interest  rate.  You  probably 
noticed  that  when  the  Treasury  offered 
$2,000,000,000  worth  of  War  bonds  to  the  banks 
of  the  Nation  in  October,  they  were  hesltart 
to  take  them  unless  the  interest  rate  wa- 
Increased  to  2'i  percent  T!.is  the  Treasury 
refused  to  do  and  tht  .-,it)~( nption  for  the 
offering  of  the  $2,000,000,000  was  barely  cov- 
ered. The  interest  rate  on  Government  obli- 
gations is  vital  to  the  taxpayer.  In  World 
War  No.  1  the  first  Liberty  Loan,  which  was 
wholly  exempt  from  taxation,  brought  Sy^ 
percent  and  the  rates  rose  as  the  war  pro- 
gressed to  5  percent  on  the  final  Victory  loan. 
We  are  going  to  be  confronted  with  this  same 
problem  as  the  war  continues.  In  1933  the 
average  rate  of  Interest  on  the  national  debt 
was  3.350  percent,  while  last  September  30 
It  was  2.143  percent.  Never  before  has  an 
American  war  been  financed  at  such  low 
Interest.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
despite  the  low  rate  of  interest  the  taxpayers 
are  carrying  an  enormous  Interest  load. 
Ninety  blUlon  dollars  of  Federal  debt  at  the 
present  average  interest  rate  costs  the  tax- 
payers about  $2,000,000,000  In  annual  interest 
charges. 

If  the  war  continues  and  the  national  debt 
Is  Increased  to  $200,000,000,000  at  an  increased 
interest  rate  of  3  or  4  percent,  it  would  be- 
come an  unbearable  burden,  in  addition  to 
our  other  Federal  expenditures,  Nondefense 
expenditures  must  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum; social  gains  must  be  forgotten;  busi- 
ness as  usual  is  and  must  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  during  the  war.  The  Government  itself 
must  lead  the  way  In  a  reduction  of  Federal 
expenditures  for  nonessential  and  nondefense 
agencies.  Last  year  Congress  set  up  a  com- 
mittee known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. This  committee  was  headed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia,  Hakkt 
Flood  Btrd,  who  has  fought  continually  for  a 
reduction  of  these  expenditures.  Sometimes 
It  seems  as  though  he  has  been  a  lone  voice 
In  the  wilderness.  I  trust  you  will  not  think 
this  Is  a  political  statement,  but  I  firmly 
believe  the  recent  election  will  give  aid,  as- 
sistance, and  support  to  this  committee.  The 
people  are  demanding  these  reductions  and 
Congress  should  insist  on  them. 

Last  Monday  morning  Senator  Btrd  stated. 
"In  time  of  peril  and  war  the  Government 
should  be  an  example  to  Its  citizens,  doing 
those  things  essential  to  cur  victory  and  to 
the  preservation  of  our  fundamental  insti- 
tutions, but  nothing  In  all  our  history — and 
I  say  this  advisedly — is  in  any  way  compa- 
rable to  the  waste  and  Inefficiency  that  now 
exist  in  the  vast  number  of  biireaus  in  our 
Government  today."  Senator  Byro  listed 
several   reasons  for  his  alarm.    They  are: 

1.  The  ratio  of  civilian  employees  to  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  is  1  to  l^".;,  com- 
pared to  a  ratio  in  the  last  war  of  1  to  4'2, 
the  present  ratio  being  2' 2  times  that  of  the 
previous  war, 

2.  Eighty-one  present  Government  agen- 
cies compared  to  30  on  November  11.  1918. 

3  Civilian  employees  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment now  number  nearly  1.200  000  He 
added  that  this  figure  did  not  i:  c;  mtr. 
Inducted  Into  'he  A;mv  for  clerical  v.urk.. 


4.  The  Navy  Department  now  has  500,565 
civilian  employees,  compared  to  110,823  on 
Etecember  31,  1918. 

5.  The  Agricultural  Department  has  81.645 
employees,  or  four  times  as  many  as  on  July 
1,  1919.  Not  Included  were  100,000  agricul- 
tural committeemen  costing  the  Government 
$50,000,000  a  year 

6.  The  Interior  1>  11.=  :  ment  has  4:  4i'T  em- 
ployees, or  three  iians  its  rolls  vi^  July  1, 
1919,  while  the  Commerce  Departments 
total  of  24,479  is  more  than  double  the  World 
War  No.  1  figure. 

My  personal  opinion  Is  that  Congress, 
which  is  directly  responsible  to  the  taxpaying 
constituents,  could  cut  nondefense  Federal 
(X)8ts  by  30  to  40  percent  and  streamline 
many  of  our  alphat)etical  bureaucratic  agen- 
cies. After  March  15  next,  when  44,000,000 
An^ericans  file  income-tax  returns  under  the 
new  Revenue  Act,  I  feel  certain  we  will  get  a 
lot  of  support  from  the  average  citiisen. 
These  citizens  are  going  to  demand  economy. 
They  demonstrated  this  request  by  their 
votes  on  November  3.  We  miost  have  actual 
reductions  in  these  individual  agencies  and 
not  merely  a  shifting  of  funds.  For  instance, 
the  huge  1943  appropriation  bill  for  inde- 
pendent offices  carried  a  total  of  $2,096,138  - 
875,  compared  with  $3,354,038,224  for  1942, 
This  looks  like  a  big  saving  for  the  taxpayer. 
However,  when  you  subtract  from  the  1942 
total  the  nerrr='rv  defense,  emergency,  and 
other  capital  it-  n.?  which  occurred  in  the 
1942  bill  and  do  not  occur  In  the  1943  bill, 
there  is  no  savings  at  all,  but  an  increase  for 
next  year  of  some  $23,000,000.  We  must 
have  an  informed  electorate  and  with  that 
Informed  electorate  our  demcx:racy  can  and 
will  be  secure. 

My  discussion  on  financing  is  already  too 
long,  but  I  hope  I  am  able  to  convey  my 
thoughts  on  these  problems  to  you.  We 
mast  be  most  careful  in  our  taxing  and  fiscal 
policy.  The  old  axiom  that  the  power  to 
tax  is  the  power  to  destroy  Is  as  true  today 
as  the  day  it  was  first  used.  Many  officials 
in  our  Government  forget  that  the  prime 
requisite  for  taxation  \^  f  "  revenue  and  this 
group  has  and  Is  nrv.  \;  r  sting  taxes  that 
will  bring  about  a  &■  lorm.     As  a  Na- 

tion we  must  zealous  y  ;  tect  oiu-  sovirces 
of  revenue  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  type  of 
government  that  our  forefathers  left  us.  Our 
program  of  taxation  can  most  easily  change 
our  national  economy. 

In  the  first  century  A.  D.,  the  last  of  the 
Seleucid  Klnr^  'iv  '^  locked  in  a  "life  and 
death"  struts ;ie  v,i;h  the  power  of  Rome. 
More  money  had  to  be  procured.  The  King's 
tax  collectors  were  called  in  and  advised  to 
double  the  royal  take  of  the  date  crop  on 
the  Oases  of  Syria.  They  hesitated  but  In 
vain  and  the  program  was  carried  cut.  Some- 
what later,  the  Roman  legions  advanced  and 
found  that  the  Syrian  Oases  were  practically 
depopulated  and  no  resistance  was  offered. 
The  fact  of  history  is  that  the  population  had 
been  defeated  by  taxation — not  by  Rom.e. 

I  stated  earlier  that  it  Is  an  easy  matter  to 
change  our  domestic  economy  by  taxation. 
The  President  in  a  :r  sage  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committf  *  '-us  ,'psted  that  we  place  a 
limitation  of  $2.=  11  the  salaries  of  our 

citizens.  The  c  ii..:;i-  ee  gave  this  serious 
consideration  but  decided  to  take  no  action 
on  it.  Recently  Stabilization  Director  James 
F.  Byrnes  issued  an  order  limiting  the  net 
salary  to  $25,000.  There  are  some  who  ques- 
tion his  authority  to  do  this.  I  am  not  go- 
ing into  a  discussion  on  that  point.  How- 
ever, I  am  curious  to  know  the  philosophy 
behind  that  order.  The  question  here  is  not 
whether  or  not  the  $25,000  is  the  maximum 
salary  that  should  be  allowed  a  citizen  of  our 
Nation.  The  question  Is  more  fundamental 
than  that.  If  an  administrative  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  can,  by  a  Govern- 
ment directive,  place  a  salary  limitation  of 


$25.(K)0  on  an  Individual,  It  can  as  easily 
place  a  limit  of  $3,000,  or  it  can  issue  an  or- 
der ^stating  t^nt  rvrry  Individual  must  have 
the    same    s      •  "fhls    policjy    could    have 

sericus  implications  as  to  the  future  social 
order  In  our  national  economy.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  this  is  a  policy  that  should  be 
approved  or  disapproved  by  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives cf  the  people  and  not  by  a  de- 
partment in  the  executive  branch  of  tLe 
GovtTnment.  I  think  the  time  has  come, 
when  we  should  discuss  frankly  and  fearlessly 
thes<i  orders  issued  by  department  heads. 
One  of  the  Items  in  the  Communist  program 
for  :i928  was  the  placing  of  a  100-percent 
tax  on  all  salaries  over  $25,000  a  year.  Th's 
Executive  order  is  a  direct  blow  to  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  constitutional  liberties.  It 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  it  will  mean 
that  our  high  production,  high  wages,  and 
our  national  well-being  might  and  cctild  be 
reduced  to  levels  of  foreign  countries  whose 
government  and  whose  Ideologies  are  con- 
trary to  our  system  of  free  enterprise.  The 
doctrine  of  Karl  Marx  can  well  be  seen  in  the 
fine  handiwork  of  this  order  placing  a  limit 
on  salaries.  If  once  the  viewpoint  is  ac- 
cepted that  a  man  should  not  be  allowed  to 
earn  $25,000,  the  mainspring  to  our  free  en- 
terprise system  is  on  the  way  to  destruction. 

America  faces  two  major  difficulties.  The 
first  is  to  beat  Hitler,  and  the  second  is  to 
reestablish  a  society  on  American  ideals  after 
the  iSrst  objective  Is  accomplished.  Natu- 
rally more  weight  is  put  on  the  first  objec- 
tive at  the, present  time,  but  to  my  mind, 
the  latter  objective  vnll  be  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult one  to  face  and  it  Is  very  easy  to  make 
It  even  more  difficult  by  adding  to  its  com- 
plications In  the  vain  hope  of  simplifying 
the  difficulties  of  the  present  day. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  make  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  I  believe  our  Nation  must 
do  to  properly  finance  the  war.  to  protect  our 
Government,  and  save  our  democracy.  First, 
I  believe  that  If  additional  taxes  are  neces- 
sary we  must  levy  a  sales  tax;  second,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  have  a  program  of  enforced 
savings  if  we  are  to  siphon  off  billions  of 
doUais  of  unexpendable  money  which  threat- 
ens Inflation;  third,  we  should  enact  legisla- 
tion that  would  make  tax  collections  current, 
either  approving  the  Rami  plan  or  some 
mcxiiflcation  of  it;  fourth,  we  must  cut  non- 
essential and  uondeiense  expenditures  to  the 
bone;  fifth,  we  must  use  taxation  for  revenue 
only  and  forget  social-reform  programs  dur- 
ing the  war. 

When  the  House  passed  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1942  I  made  the  following  statement  in 
regard  to  the  sales  ta»: 

"Many  shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  sales 
tax.  yet  the  15-percent  increase  we  have  had 
in  living  costs  during  the  past  months  is  In 
reality  a  sales  tax.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
this  bill  does  not  go  far  enough  in  siphoning 
off  the  excess  purchasing  power  where  it 
would  have  the  most  effect  in  stopping  Infia- 
tion.  The  sales-tax  problem  must  be  t&ced 
by  Congress  in  the  future,  and  I  am  fully 
cognizant  of  the  arguments  both  for  and 
against  it.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  It  is 
not  an  ability-to-pay  tax,  that  It  is  unortho- 
dox, and  should  not  be  levied  except  in  emer- 
gencle.j.  It  is  my  contention  that  we  have 
reached  that  emergency.  The  three  prin- 
cipal E.rguments  in  opposition  to  a  consum- 
er's sales  tax  are: 

"1.  That  it  is  regressive,  that  is.  falls  rela- 
tively most  heavily  upon  those  with  low  in- 
comes. 

"2.  That  those  with  low  incomes  cannot  af- 
ford tc>  pay  more  in  taxes  than  at  present — 
that  they  need  all  their  income,  and  more,  in 
order  to  maintain  even  a  minimum  standard 
of  living;  and 

"3.  TTi&t  such  a  tax  is  inflationary.* 
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The   first   two   of   these   points 
under  normal  condltlcns.  but  not  at  t 
ent  time.    The  last  has  no  foundatio 
time     A  sales  tax  is  definitely  deflat; 
the  opposite  of  inflationary 

No  one.  cf  course,  can   contempla 
pleasure  the  imposition  of  heavier 
those  with  low  incomes,  but  that  is 
choice  that  faces  u.s  today.     We  ne* 
dollar  of  revenu?  we  can  raise  and  tha 
more  taxes  all  along  the  line.     No  c 
no  group  can   be  exempted  and  tha 
either  a  sales  tax  or  a  withholding 
both      There  is  no  other  feasible  n-. 
reaching  those  who  receive  approxlir 
percent  of  our  national  Income,     r 
want  to  advocate  a  sales  tax.  but  I  a 
tic  enough  to  realize  we  are  rapidly  a 
Ingone.    Every  major  country  enga 
war  has  a  sales  tax. 

If   we   follow    these   suggestions, 
sales    tax.   enact    a    program    cf    coiTi 
savings,    reduce    Federal    expendi 
forget  social  gains  for  the  duration, 
In  my  opinion,  render  the  Nation  a 
•ervice. 

You.  no  doubt,  feel  1  have  pa 
dark  picture.    Having  lived  close  to 
lem  fur  the  past  4  years,  I  say  it  is 
picture.    It  is  one  that  is  going  to 
1»est  in  all  of  us.    Yet.  regardless  of 
the  picture  Is,  the  future  for  this  Ns 
Its  people  must  be  bright.     Our  N 
always   been  the   land    of   opportur^i 
must  keep  it  so.    The  chances  are 
will  work  out  much  better  than  we 
pected.    In  conclusion  I  want  to  rei 
of    a  conversation   that   took   place 
two  colored  boys  regarding  chances 

One  Negro  was  worrying  about 
of  his  being  drafted  for  the  Army 
consoled  him.    "There  is  two  things 
hapf>en,  boy.     You   is  either  draftep 
ain  t  d-'afted.    If  you  ain't,  you  can 
and  if  you  Is.  you  still  got  two 
may  be  sent  to  the  front  and  you  m 
you  go  to  the  front,  you  still  got  tw 
you  may  get  shot  and  you  may  no 
get  shot,  you  still  have  two  chances 
die  and  you  may  net.     And  even  il 
you  still  has  two  chances." 
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Mr.  MOSER.  M-  ?n^nk>  : 
leave  to  extend  my  ^n.^.-;  .:. 
pondix  of  the  Record,  I  respectf 
mit  the  following: 

And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
shall  make  ycu  free. 

Thi.s  quotation  from  the 
cording  to  St.  John,  chapter  8 
Is  the  motto  selected  by  Them 
son  for  the  University  of  Vii^ 
fatherhood  of  which  he  looked  i. 
such  satisfaction  it  was  selectc 
of  three  accomplishments  for 
hoped   lO   be  remembered   by 
After  Jefferson's  death,  among 
vate    papers,    was    found    his 
epitaph  written  in  his  own  har 

Here  was  burled  Thomas  JefTcr 
of    tie   EKclaratlcn   cf   American 
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er.ce.  cf  the  statute  cf  Virginia  for  religious 
freedom,  and  father  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

THZ    MENDACIOUS    EDITOR 

The  mendacious  editor  of  the  Reading 
Times  is  not  motivated  by  any  such  im- 
pelling principles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "Let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
Record."    In  a  resolution  presented  to 
the   Hcu.se.    January   22,    1941,   by   Mr. 
DoucHTON.    "Composition    of    Standing 
Committees   of    the   House."   page   225, 
Congressional  Record  of  that  date,  un- 
der the  Committee  on  the  Census,  the 
Record  shows  my  name,  Guy  L.  Moser, 
chairman,  Pennsylvania,  with  the  other 
committee    members'    names    relatively 
listed.     Page  227  of  the  Record,  same 
date,  sliows  the  resolution  was  adopted.  1 
M:      Speaker,    under    this    heading:    | 
"Bei.-cs    Congressman    to    head   Censtis 
Committee,"    the   Reading   Times  pub-  j 
I  lished  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Washington  January  21.  1941,  covering  I 
the   accoimt   of   my  selection  for  that 
chairmanship.       Under     the     heading: 
"M'-sER  named  chairman,"  the  Reading 
E.i     ?  printed  the  same  Associated  Press 
dispatch.     Both  papers  are  under  one 
ownership.    Both  published  the  dispatch 
on  January  22,  1942. 

Despite  the  fact  that  under  this  news- 
paper monopoly  I  was  paying  $10  per 
year  subscription  price  for  each  of  these 
two  new.spapers  to  be  delivered  to  my  of- 
fice by  mail  and  was  sending  them  the 
Congressional  Record  free,  wherein  each 
time  the  juanding  committees  of  the 
House  were  published  my  name  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Census  was 
included,  and  each  edition  of  the  Con- 
gressional Directory  published,  similarly 
recorded  it,  fact,  records,  and  truth  were 
of  no  moment  to  the  mendacious  editor. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  contrast  stands  the 
prejudice  of  the  editor  of  the  Reading 
Times.  Reading,  Pa.,  on  page  8,  issue  of 
March  2,  1942.  when  he  mendaciously 
published  in  one  of  his  series  of  subver- 
sive attacks  on  the  constituted  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  wartime, 
on  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  set  up  under  the  Constitution, 
especially  Congress  as  a  body  and  more 
especially  myself  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, in  an  editorial  under  the  caption 
"Voice  of  the  People,"  set  forth  in  the 
second  paragraph  thereof  as  follows: 

Perhaps  Mr.  Mosm  Berks  Democrat  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  sponsored 
the  bill,  and  his  six  no-repeal  associates  made 
more  noise  than  we  generally  credit  to  seven 

men. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  editorial  was  one  of  a 
succession  of  tirades  against  Congress  for 
allegedly  having  voted  itself  pensions. 
All  records  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, truth  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  to 
an  editor  of  this  character  bent  on  vent- 
ing his  spleen  and  prejudice  on  a  Mem- 
ber he  tried  to  control  by  dictation  and 
failed.  The  complete  record  of  this  leg- 
islation will  show  the  bill  wherein  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  permitted  to  elect 
to  have  5  percent  salary  deductions  made 
as  contributions  to  the  Federal  employ- 
ees retirement  fund  to  purchase  annui- 
ties— not  E>ensions — was  never  considered 
nor  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
I   Censu.>  which  I  hav^  had  the  honor  to 


head,  but  was  one  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Civil  Service  of  which  I 
am  not  and  have  never  been  the  chair- 
man. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  same  newspaper 
issue  of  February  21,  1942.  the  same  edi- 
tor published,  in  part,  as  follows: 

If  the  public  clamor  which  forced  both 
Senate  and  House  to  act  to  undo  the  pension 
legislation  was  based  on  a  false  picture.  Con- 
gress must  today  be  a  puerile,  spineless  body 
to  reverse  its  stand,  to  retreat  so  readily. 

It  certainly  was  "a  false  picture."  It 
was  prejudiced  and  unreliable  editors 
who  painted  the  false  picture.  By  the 
standards  set  up  by  the  editor  of  the 
Reading  Times,  resenting  his  imputation 
placing  Congress  in  the  position  of  being 
"a  puerile,  spineless  body,"  I  am  one  of 
the  seven  Members  answering  for  him- 
self, as  proud  to  have  stood  his  ground, 
unwilling  "to  retreat  so  readily."  Every 
Member  of  Congress  knows  this  to  be 
true;  the  record  establishes  it;  and  pub- 
lishers, writers,  commentators,  and  even 
editors  have  been  apologizing  for  it  since 
in  an  endeavor  to  undo  the  wrong. 

If  I  had  voted  to  repeal  this  enactment 
of  which  this  false  picture  was  painted, 
my  conscience  would  ever  have  reminded 
me  that  I  had  voted  to  deceive  my  con- 
stituents who  trusted  me  enough  to  send 
me  to  this  body  to  represent  them. 

In  another  of  this  editor's  tirades, 
more  especially  the  fifth  paragraph  of 
an  editorial  captioned  "Congressional 
pensions,"  published  in  the  Reading 
Times  on  February  12,  1942,  the  editor 
published  as  follows: 

What  makes  the  measure  Immeasurably 
vicious  Is  the  fact  that  under  the  set-up  any 
Senator  or  Congressman  who  has  served  5 
years  can.  whether  he  retires  voluntarily  or 
by  deleat  at  the  polls,  elect  to  purchase  a 
life  p)enslon  by  the  payment  of  5  percent  of 
1  day's  salary  as  of  the  first  of  the  year. 
That  would  be  $1  39. 

That  absurd  imtruth  has  been  so  com- 
pletely dissipated  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
additional  contradiction.  It  only  arose 
from  the  time  limit  in  which  a  Member 
of  Congress  might  make  up  his  or  her 
mind  to  elect  to  participate,  but  in  no 
sense  controlled  the  enactment  date  from 
which  the  5  percent  deductions  became 
operative  to  serving  Members. 

In  my  experience  thousands  of  claims 
for  annuities,  based  on  length  of  service, 
earnings,  and  contributions  to  the  retire- 
ment fund  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  have  been  handled  for  con- 
stituents, and  for  pensions  to  former 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  and/or  their  dependents. 
There  is  a  direct  distinction  between 
forthright  pensions  at  public  cost  and 
annuities  based  on  contributions  to  a  re- 
tirement fund  wholly  based  on  length  of 
service  and  earnings  during  active  em- 
ployment. 

Why,  this  very  day,  denial  is  made  by 
Winston  Churchill  to  Sir  Patrick  Hannon, 
Biitish  industrialist  and  a  conservative 
Member  of  Parliament,  that  cuts  in 
British  export  trade  have  been  made  in 
deference  to  the  United  States,  in  a  dis- 
patch as  follows: 

London.  November  13 — "The  lease-lend 
undertaking  is  a  declaration  of  our  under- 
standing that  while  the  United  States  Is  will- 
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Ing  to  stint  !*s  o'vi!  rri7Pn=  :v.  'r.dr:  that  we 
may  prosecute  the  war  effectively,  the  United 
States  Is  expected  to  do  so  In  order  that  we 
should  escape  unnecessary  sacnficc-  ct  our 
export  trade,"  Ch.urchll!  wrote. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  vot^d  for  the  House 
amendm-'ru  to  arm  ou;-  merchant  ships 
as  an  American  r'-}u,  I  cr.nnot  vote  for 
the  Senate  atr.' :idmt_ni.-s  for  th<'  s-ame 
reason. 


Program  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Will  Benefit  America 


r:^:.i.\r:KS 


HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OK    V,-.\SHINGTCN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  1.  1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  'Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  action  which  our 
Government  can  take  which  is  of  greater 
importance  than  the  program  of  foreign 
relief  and  rehabilitation  which  has  just 
been  announced  by  President  Roosevelt. 
The  appointment  of  Gov.  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  with  his  administrative  ability 
and  wide  experience,  to  direct  this  vast 
undertaking  is  most  gratifying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  aid  which  we  extend 
to  the  stricken  peop''  -  cf  Euiojip  will 
Inure  to  our  own  bent  ti'.  W  \  :I  .hereby 
strengthen  the  morale  and  determination 
of  our  allies  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Nazi  dictators  and  join  with  us  in 
achieving  victory  in  the  war  sooner  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  also  restore  the 
purchasing  power  of  these  countries, 
raise  their  standard  of  living  and  pro- 
vide ourselves  a  better  foreign  market 
to  which  we  can  export  much  of  our  sur- 
plus products.  Tliis  will  contribute  di- 
rectly to  the  faf.-f  prosperity  of  (.(ur 
own  country. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  rehabilitating 
continental  Europe,  Asia,  a:.d  Africa  and 
every  nation  which  needs  our  assistance, 
we  will  gain  their  cooperation  and  that 
unity  of  purpose  which  will  alone  make 
it  possible,  under  our  leadership,  to 
establish  a  new  world  order  based  upon 
economic  security  and  social  justice  for 
all  mankind.  This  only  can  insure  last- 
ing and  endui'ing  peace  and  make  it  cer- 
tain that  our  own  country  can  enjoy 
peace  and  escape  the  curse  of  war  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  program  worth 
while?  There  can  be  only  one  answer 
to  that  question.  This  program  means 
everything  to  us  and  our  own  people 
and  is  decidedly  in  our  own  self-interest, 
not  to  say  anything  about  the  humani- 
tarian a-:>orts  and  the  duty  we  owe  to 
our  le:--  firiunate  neighbors.  Are  there 
still  those  among  us  who  have  learned 
nothing  from  our  tragic  rxp^'-i^r-ff^  fol- 
lowing the  First  World  V.'.-.:.  wntn  w^ 
rejected  our  grand  opporLunit;,  m  :  .m 
in  the  responsibility  of  mau.La.:..Ub 
world  peace?  Are  there  still  those  who 
are  so  blind  and  short-sighted  that  they 


beiievp  we  can  be  p:''T^per.'i;-  \vh;r>n  'i:e 
rc.-t  of  t!,"  iialion.:-  are  pi:;:jr.  that  wc  can 
b'  .-:  ■■.»;('  wiu/n  {l.'.'Y  are  :i\m  \  :,.:''  l..at 
vw  can  en/iiv  peace  \\;icri  li.t'  v.  via.:  i>  ai 
war':' 

M: ,  ,Si-)PakfT.  every  American  who  loves 
o'.ir  c!  untry  and  who  is  concerned  as  to 
li.s  future,  and  wh.o  wishes  our  people 
lei  enjoy  peace  ar.a  pTo<:pcrity  should 
Siipport  \\  ia  le  ia  ,.::ea'>  President 
Roosevelt'  e:i  ris  lo  carry  forward  this 
grea.  prot-iain  ef  foreign  relief  and  re- 
habilitation. 


Brii^-  Gen.  James  A.  O'Connor 


OP 

HON.  ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  P.EPRESENT.^T1VES 
Tuesday.  December  1,  1942 

Mr.  WCODPrFP  of  Michigan.  Mi. 
Speaker,  b:.  G  .:  J  A.  O  Connor,  com- 
manding general  of  tiie  Northwest  Serv- 
ice Command,  was  born  on  July  19,  1885, 
at  Bay  City.  Mich,,  my  home  city.  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  release  issued  by  the  pub- 
he  relations  section,  A.  P.  O.  702,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  detailing  a  brief  history  of 
General  O'Connor's  ear'y  d  .ys  and  his 
subsequent  activities  ai  We.^i  Point  and 
in  the  Army. 

A  perusal  of  this  document,  which  fol- 
lows, discloses  the  fact  General  O'Con- 
nor's career  has  been  an  outstanding 
nne.  The  responsibilities  placed  upon 
h.m  down  the  years  mark  him  at  a 
highly  efficient  and  successful  member 
of  the  rff^eer  personnel  of  the  United 
States  A;:av 

The  follow:-ic  uh:  ma.';  ■■v.  wh:  he  of 
interest  to  General  G  Cerin^a' ::.  n;any 
friends  throughout  M.:;aaan.  I  an;  ui- 
fcring  the  saina'  fr^r  h;:e  Mr'arr 

Whitehorse,  Yukon  T>.kr;tory. — Eiag  Gen. 
James  A.  O'Connor  has  arrived  at  this  frontier 
settlement  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Yukon 
River  to  head  the  farthest  north  service  com- 
mand ever  established  by  the  United  States 
Army. 

In  the  pine  and  spruce  forests  fringing 
Whltchcrse,  General  O'Connor  is  organizing 
the  Northwest  Service  Command,  which  will 
direct  and  coordinate  the  supplying  of  the 
American  Army  In  Alaska  and  the  vital  North 
Pacific  Brfii  Under  his  command  is  the 
Alaikan  Hicnw.iy  and  the  other  roads,  rail- 
ways, inland  water  routes,  and  pipe  lines  of 
the  region. 

General  O'Connor  takes  over  the  new  as- 
signment after  extensive  experience  on  the 
Alaskan  Highway.  He  BUF>ervised  construction 
on  the  read's  southern  sector  from  headquar- 
ters at  Fort  St.  John,  British  Columbia. 
Under  his  direction,  engineer  troops  pushed 
through  woods,  uplands,  and  swamps  to 
thread  a  road  through  the  wilderness. 

Or -.f-fl'  O'Crnr.nr  i?  57  years  old.  His  Army 
ca:-!  b:  taraa  !:::n  around  the  globe.  He 
had  chare,  il  Mie  tuniiplir.e  f  Corregidor 
when  th.i;  !  r-rcf^s  was  built  :::  t:,p  PhUlp- 
pines.  and  he  hn.-:  f-up< '  v.-f  c:  fi  a:  :.eer  de- 
veiopment.fi  In  manv  Sia'es  B'~c,, v^e  he  was 
e-rcught  up  !n  iht-  whitf^  pine  lumber  region, 
uf  Michigbij.  hf  sav'^  -Iim  his  present  job  is 
somewhat  rer.  :  i  tat  ^i  his  boyhood  sur- 
roundings. 


G.':-..rie  e")'Connor  wn^  b  :'~  '*  v.\'-'  F.y 
City,  Mich.,  on  July  19  16^5  K  -  father,  who 
was  engaged  In  the  optrata  n  cl  legging  rail- 
roads, moved  to  Seney,  Mich.,  when  James 
was  5.  He  attended  school  there.  He  went 
to  the  University  of  Michigan  and  later  to 
Notre  Dame  with  the  Intention  of  becoming 
a  lawyer,  but  abandoned  the  bar  vben  Con- 
gressman Sheldon,  cf  Ishpem'  '  Mich  , 
nominated  him  for  the  United  St.e  aa.tary 
Academy 

O'Connor  attended  \\\i,-'>.  Point  from  1903 
until  1907.  After  receiving  his  commission, 
he  began  to  see  service  In  far-flung  lands. 
He  was  in  Cuba  In  1909,  In  Hawaii  in  1912, 
and  then  came  back  to  continental  United 
States  to  study  at  the  Engineers'  School  at 
Washington  Barracks.  In  the  years  before 
the  first  World  War,  he  had  a  part  In  the 
construction  of  such  historic  projects  as  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  Arlington  Memo- 
rial in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

In  1917  O'Connor  was  with  the  Ninth  Engi- 
neers Mounted  at  El  Paso,  Tex.  He  saw  duty 
overseas  in  France  in  1918  and  1919  with 
the  Thirty-nliith  and  Seventy-eighth  Divi- 
sions, and  was  back  at  engineers'  school  In 
1920.  During  the  next  2  years  he  fought 
Mississippi  River  floods  from  the  district  engi- 
neer's office  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  many 
men  and  women  along  "Ol"  Man  River"  stUl 
remember  O'Connor's  efforts  to  keep  the 
rampaging  waterway  from  their  homes. 

From  1923  until  1926  O'Connor  was  with 
the  United  States  Army  Engineers  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  He  helped  construct  the  Cap- 
itals  present  water-supply  system  and  out- 
lined a  new  aqueduct  to  tap  the  Potomac 
River.  Before  congressional  committees  he 
presented  the  study  for  hydroelectric  devel- 
opment of  t!.r  !>•  r.  ta af ted  by  a  staff 
under  Gen.  M.i.x  C.  Ty.tr. 

From  1927  until  1931  O'Connor  was  an  m- 
structcr  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
School  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.  He 
crossed  the  Pacific  to  the  Philippines  in  1931 
and  for  nearly  3  years  supervised  the  drilling 
of  B  million  cubic  feet  of  tunnels  in  Cor- 
regidor's  shaggy  rocks.  These  tunnels  a 
decade  later  were  to  be  the  refuge  for  thou- 
sands of  hard-pressed  and  outnumbered 
American  soldiers. 

From  1934  until  1937  O  Connor  was  with 
the  Army  Engineers  at  BufTalo.  N.  Y.,  where 
he  reviewed  the  studies  for  the  much-dis- 
cussed St.  Lawrence  River  seaway  undertak- 
ing. He  was  associated  with  an  engineering 
district  \vhich  included  the  American  shores 
of  Lake  Erie.  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  8t.  Law- 
rence River  system. 

From  :937  until  1940  O'Connor  a..,'  •  }  -• 
Belvoir,  Va.,  where  cur  Army  engmeerb  are 
now  trained,  as  regimental  commander  and 
later  commandant.  He  crossed  the  continent 
In  1940  to  be  engineering  officer  for  the  west- 
ern defense  command,  with  headquarters  at 
the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco  and  at  Mon- 
terey, Ciilif.  During  this  period  he  became 
well  known  along  the  Pacific  seaboard. 

Early  n  1942  O'Connor  received  the  assign- 
ment w  ;  !i  led  to  his  present  duties  Hp 
took  ullage  of  the  building  of  the  souil;;.! 
sector  cf  the  Alaskan  Highway,  the  sector 
which  stretches  northward  along  the  British 
Coltimbla-Alberta  border  in  western  Canada, 
and  then  bends  westward  across  the  moun- 
tains toward  the  Yukon  Territory  and  Alaska. 
It  was  a  wilderness  a.'^slgnment  and  O'Connor 
lived  in  tents  and  ate  field  rations  with  his 
toiling  troops. 

As  ccimmanding  offictr  cf  the  northwest 
service  command  General  O'Connor  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  all  Army  undertakings  in 
British  Columbia,  Alberta,  and  the  Yukon  and 
NorthW".<^t  Terr;'"'  •  =■  He  also  is  in  charge 
of  the  wa.-e  Pr;--;  ^  Yukon  Railway,  which 
cr  -  fs  h:"  Coastal  Range  from  Skagway. 
Alaska,  and  of  the  Alaskan  Highway,  which 
connects  interior  North  America  with  Fair- 
banks in  the  heart  of  Alaska.    Wi'h  respect 
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to  domain  a:.:!  area,  this  Is  cne  cf  • 
•ervice  commands. 

The  northwest  service  command 
mally  set  up  In  September,  shortly 
trip  to  the  region  by  Lt   Gen.  Brehot 
Tell.  Chief  of  the  Army  Service  of  Su 
that  time  General  Somervell  conferrejd 
■ively    with    General    O'Connor 
officers  on  the  scene. 
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HON.  JENNINGS  RANDO'iPH 

OF  WEST   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT -HTIVES 


Tuesday.  December  1.  194 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  Spoakf 
my  privilege  ye.>terday  to  read 
article  in  which  C.  I.  Stanton. 
trator  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
tration.  toid  of   the  opportuni 
high-school  students   to   qualify- 
certificate    of    aeronautical 
In  this  connection  I  quote  the  f 

Examinations  will   be  conducted 
Atror.autics    Administration    repre 
and  win  be  Identical  with  those  gi 
cants   for  private  pilot   license? 
students  may  for  12  months  offer 
tiflcate  aj»  m.eetlng  the  ground-su 
quirements  for  the  private  pilot  Ii 
will  need  to  take  only  the  medical 
tests. 

The  first  examlnatlorw  will  be  ( 
In  January  and  at  the  end  of  en 
semester  thereafter.  School  princl 
make  application  to  the  Civil 
Auministratlon  at  lea.«t  30  day 
beginning  of  the  month  In  which  t 
the  examination  to  be  held 

"This    new    type    of    certificate 
devised  as  a  result  of  the  tremendou 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Adrain'.strf 
gram  for  bringing  aviation  educatio 
school"."  Stanton  stated. 

•Half   of    the   Nation's   high 
scheduled  preflight  aeronautics  co 
semester,   and   we   feel    there   is   a 
establish  a  uniform  standard  by 
dent  achievement  in  this  field  can 
nlzfd."  Stanton  said. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  highly  cra^if'in?  that 
students  are  taking  prefl:  ;  '  r.iation 
courses  in  approximately  14  mo  high 
schools  throughout  the  Nation.  ^Vc  must, 
and  will,  extend  this  neces.<?ary  program 
for  the  world  v^hich  is  in  the  : 

This  observation  leads  me  t  .:.-.ude 
at  this  point  the  splendid  address  by  Wil- 
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llam  A.  M.  Burdtn.  special 
sistant  to  the  Secretary  of  C   i*  : 
the  Herald  Tribune  foi  .::.  ::.  N 
City,  November  17.     Mr.  B   ; 
vlsioned.  clear  thinking,  anc;  ..  j. 
forward   the   necessary   deveir; 
which  he  speaks  so  convinc.ne 
Members  of  Conirress  will  <,  i:-  : 
his  speech  because  it  is  most  wo^th  wliile 
and  educational. 
Tl  -^  address  follows! 


story  of  mankind  has  beer. 


a=  .1  r.ice  between  catastrophe  and  (ducation. 
Aviation  has  greatly  increased  the   speed  of 

cne   ."f  the  cmpetitLr?  m  th.  s  jr.-  ■.  contest. 
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but  until  very  recently  the  change  has  not 
been  recognized  by  our  educational  system. 

The  plain  but  tragic  fact  is  that  we  were 
caught  napping  not  only  at  Pearl  Harbor,  but 
more  significantly  in  our  schools.  As  the  an- 
nual slaughter  upon  our  highways  indicates, 
we  have  not  yet  caught  up  educationally  with 
the  automobile — we  are  infinitely  further  be- 
hind the  airplane.  We  have  continued  to  ed- 
ucate our  people  for  a  world  whose  ending, 
presaged  at  Kitty  Hawk  in  1003.  was  an  ac- 
complished -'act  at  least  10  years  ago.  Our 
enemies  have  not  been  so  blind.  A.\is  schools 
for  all  their  indoctrination  in  ghastly  and  in- 
human doctrines  have  been  educating  their 
youth  and  adjusting  tlieir  national  thinking 
to  the  conditioiis  and  requiremenis  of  the 
new  world  of  the  air  age. 

This  age  is  not  a  thing  of  the  future.  It  is 
already  here.  We  should  clearly  realize  that 
It  is  no  less  full  of  promise  for  the  horrible 
events  which  have  signalized  its  birth.  Cer- 
tainly its  arrival  can  no  longer  be  ignored  by 
any  man  anywhere.  As  bullets  rain  down 
upon  them  from  Japanese  Zeros,  even  the 
cannibals  of  the  jungles  of  New  Guinea  are 
aware  that  there  are  no  islands  so  remote,  so 
removed  from  the  main  currents  of  our  time 
that  they  enjoy  automatic  security. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  most  thoughtful  men 
are  now  convinced  that  as  the  primary  task 
in  winning  the  war  is  the  training  of  our 
youth  to  tise  air  power,  so  the  greatest  essen- 
tial in  constructing  a  civilized  post-war  world 
will  be  the  conditioning  of  cur  entire  popu- 
lation to  the  air  point  of  view. 

Our  l.ig  in  preparing  to  meet  the  problems 
raised  by  air  power  has  not  been  due  to  the 
lack  of  leaders  who  foresaw  the  shape  of 
things  to  come.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1938  is  ample  evidence  that  our  Govern- 
ment p<3llcy  makers  were  clearly  aware  of  the 
meaning  of  aviation  as  a  planetary  force  in 
human  affairs.  The  prophetic  character  of 
that  legislation  is  clearly  set  forth  In  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  President  Roosevelt: 

"This  new  national  policy  set  up  by  the 
Congress  views  American  aviation  as  a  special 
problem  requiring  special  treatment.  Avia- 
tion is  the  only  form  of  transportation  which 
operates  in  a  medium  which  knows  no  fron- 
tiers but  touches  alike  all  countries  of  the 
earth.  One  fact  which  stands  out  is  that 
hardly  another  civil  activity  of  our  people 
bears  such  a  direct  and  intimate  relation  to 
the  national  security  as  does  civil  aviation. 
It  supplies  a  reservoir  of  inestimable  value  to 
our  military  and  naval  forces  in  the  form  of 
men  and  machines,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
keeps  an  industry  so  geared  that  it  can  be 
instantly  diverted  to  the  production  of  fight- 
ing planes  in  the  event  of  national  emer- 
gency." 

In  that  act  Congress  imposed  on  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  which  I  repre- 
sent, some  rather  broad  educational  func- 
tions of  great  importance  tT  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  Nation.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
of  interest  to  outline  the  educational  steps 
which  have  been  taken  to  meet  Immediate 
demands  of  war  and  also  the  more  compre- 
hensive program  which  we  believe  necessary 
to  prepare  for  the  infinitely  broader  require- 
ments of  the  future. 

The  first  stop  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Admini.stration's  program  was  the  Civilian 
Pilot  Training  Program,  launched  before  the 
Invasion  of  Poland.  In  collaboration  with 
our  schools  and  colleges  which  provided 
ground  school  training,  this  program  pro- 
duced three-quarters  of  the  licensed  civil 
fliers  existing  in  the  country  on  January 
1,  1942.  At  the  request  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  it  Is  now  providing  preliminary  train- 
ing for  cadets  at  the  rate  of  112.0C0  flight 
courses  per  year.  Such  instrtiction  is  well- 
established  in  some  600  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  from  coast  to  coast. 


While  of  Immense  Immediate  practical 
value  this  training  project  did  not,  of  course, 
touch  the  broad  educational  problems  posed 
by  aviation.  These  were  many  and  serious. 
Practically  every  subject  taught  by  our 
schools  had  been  drastically  affected  by  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  airplane  but  almost 
nothing  had  been  done  to  revise  cur  text- 
books, and  courses  of  study  accordingly. 
Our  children  as  far  as  their  school  curriculum 
was  concerned  were  Uving  in  a  previous  age. 
Plans  for  meeting  this  situation  were 
worked  out  In  conference  with  educational 
leaders  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  OflQce 
of  Education.  In  January  1942  my  prede- 
cessor. Mr.  Robert  H.  Hinckley,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Air,  announced 
the  inauguration  of  a  comprehensive  educa- 
tional program  for  extending  aeronautics  in- 
struction Into  the  hi£^h  schools  and  for  adding 
aviation  subject  matter  to  the  v.hole  school 
curriculum  from  elementary  grades  through 
college. 

In  launching  this  project  two  critical 
shortages  developed — the  need  for  high- 
school  teachers  trained  to  conduct  aeronau- 
tics courses  and  the  lack  of  suitable  teaching 
materials.  To  help  meet  the  first  need  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  opened  its 
ground -school  courses  to  high -school  teach- 
ers and,  in  addition,  Induced  a  large  number 
of  teachers'  training  institutions  to  provide 
courses  suitable  for  prospective  teachers.  To 
help  meet  the  second  need,  the  administra- 
tion inaugurated  research  projects  at  the 
teachers'  colleges  of  Columbia  and  Nebraska 
Universities.  Eighteen  textbooks  based  on 
this  research  were  published  this  fall  as  the 
air  education  series. 

The  foundation  of  the  series  consists  of 
textbooks  and  teachers'  manuals  on  the  sci- 
ence of  aeronautics  which  provide  material 
for  elementary  courses  which  can  be  given 
by  teachers  who  do  not  possess  specialized 
aviation  training.  Such  courses  in  what  is 
now  termed  "elementary  or  preflight  aeronau- 
tics" comprise  the  essentials  of  aerodynamics, 
the  principles  of  aircraft  and  engine  struc- 
tures, meteorology,  communications,  and  air 
navigation.  Other  excellent  textbooks  on 
these  subjects  are  also  available.  The  re- 
maining volumes  of  the  series  cover  a  much 
broader  field  and  one  which  has  hardly  been 
scratched  before.  They  deal  with  the  influ- 
ence of  aviation  on  many  forms  of  human 
knowledge — geography,  social  studies,  eco- 
nomics, politics,  and  literature.  They  also 
treat  aviation  applications  which  are  appro- 
priate for  the  usual  courses  in  mathematics, 
physics,  and  biology.  Important  though  this 
broader  treatment  is,  first  things  must  come 
first  in  war.  The  major  emphasis  of  the 
high-school  aviation  program  for  the  dura- 
tion will  consequently  be  on  the  preflight 
aeronautics  trfiining  of  all  eleventh-  and 
twelfth-grade  boys  and  girls  who  may  be 
capable  of  serving  as  flight  or  ground  per- 
sonnel in  the  air  forces  or  as  workers  in  our 
aircraft  factories.  Exact  figures  are  not 
available,  but  the  indications  are  that  at 
least  half  the  high  schools  in  the  country 
having  five  or  more  teachers  will  give  pie- 
flight  aeronautics  courses  this  year. 

This  introduction  of  such  courses  Is  an 
essential  part  of  the  High  School  Victory  Corps 
program  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation now  being  Introduced  into  the  schools 
of  the  Nation  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
V.  ar.  Navy,  and  Commerce  Departments. 
This  program  offers  every  hoy  and  girl  in  high 
school  an  opportunity  to  prepare  intelligently 
for  his  or  her  part  in  the  war  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  A  student  may  enroll  in  one  of  five 
divisions — land,  sea.  air,  production,  or  com- 
munity service.  In  each  division  studies 
are  oriented  and  extracurricular  activities 
planned  to  ensure  the  most  effective  prepara- 
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tlcn  for  specific  war  tasks  consistent  with  a 
balanced  curriculum.  For  members  in  the 
air  service  division  not  only  preflight  aero- 
nautics but  increased  study  of  mathematics 
and  physics  and  greatly  increased  physical 
education  are  stipulated.  The  necessity  for 
such  a  program  is  obvious,  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  boys  graduating  annually  from 
the  high  schools  will  be  needed  for  the  air 
forces,  and  many  of  the  girls  will  join  the 
growing  ranks  of  the  women  aircraft  workers. 
This  preflight  training  program  will  soon 
provide  the  armed  services  with  young  men 
who  will  be  better  equipped  to  learn  the  tasks 
of  pilots,  bombardiers,  and  navigators.  It  is 
our  good  fortune  that  the  same  training  serves 
equally  well  in  preparing  youth  for  the  needs 
of  post-war  air  commerce. 

So  much  for  the  purely  wartime  phases  of 
our  aviation  education  program.  They  are 
aimed  at  a  specific  and  limited  objective. 
Inevitably  they  are  a  mere  shadow  of  the 
broader  education  changes  that  will  be  neces- 
sary to  adequately  prepare  America  for  its 
part  In  the  air  age.  We  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  a  mere  technical  proficiency  in  aviation 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  make  it  their 
life's  work.  We  muit  aim  at  nothing  less 
than  the  conditioning  of  children,  youths, 
and  adults  to  complete  awareness  of  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  impact  of  air 
pov/er.  This  does  not  mean  undue  stress  on 
aviation  teaching.  It  merely  means  giving 
aviation  its  rightful  place  among  the  forces 
that  control  man's  destiny. 

This  tremendous  breadth  of  approach  Is 
neither  fanatical  nor  unbalanced.  Aviation, 
In  sober  truth,  does  affect  all  these  aspects 
of  life,  and  affects  them  deeply.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  the  tremendous  impli- 
cations of  the  fact  that  mankind  for  the  first 
time  is  genuinely  living  in  three  dimension". 
For  a  million  years  he  has  crawled  laboriously 
ever  the  surface  of  the  earth,  overcoming  in  a 
makeshift  fashion  the  barriers  of  mountains, 
rivers,  and  oceans.  Now  thanks  to  the  air- 
plane he  can  suddenly  move  in  any  direction 
at  a  speed  10  times  as  great  as  the  fastest 
surface  transport.  Phy.Mographically  the 
world  is  the  same  old  world  that  it  h?.s  been 
since  tlie  beginning  of  recorded  history.  But 
the  North  Atlantic  was  one  thing  to  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  spent  67  days  battling 
its -mountainous  seas,  and  it  is  something  very 
different  to  the  military  pilots  that  dally 
hop  across  it  in  little  more  than  7  or  8  hours. 
The  use  of  the  air  as  a  nieans  of  communi- 
cation Is  a  step  comparable  In  Importance  to 
the  first  succescful  navigation  of  the  ocean. 
It  raises  problems  which  can  only  be  solved 
by  men  and  women  properly  educated  to 
appreciate  its  Implications.  It  demands  new 
world  maps,  a  new  geography,  the  rethinking 
of  International  relations,  and  the  casting  off 
cf  many  other  traditional  concepts  that  have 
been  accepted  as  truisms  by  our  own  genera- 
tion. 

Planning  for  the  Air  Aje  presupposes  edu- 
cation, the  attainment  of  specific  knowledges 
and  Ekllls.  Our  national  and  community 
leaders  can  not  carry  this  planning  through 
effectively  without  the  support  of  an 
enthusiastic  and  discerning  citizenry.  It  is 
essential  that  our  boys  and  girls,  the  men 
and  women  of  tomorrow,  learn  through  their 
EChools  that  trade,  commerce,  and  military 
power  In  an  air  age  depend  on  very  different 
factors  from  those  In  a  sea  aje. 

The  development  of  sea  commerce  as  the 
major  medium  of  communication  In  the 
world  has  created  an  ocean-conscious  civili- 
zation We  have  come  to  consider  the  straits 
and  canals  which  are  the  short  cuts  of  the 
sea  lanes  and  the  bases  which  control  them 
as  the  most  vital  areas  in  the  world. 
Gibraltar,  the  Medltt-rranean,  Suez.  Aden, 
Singapore,  and  Panama  have  been  household 
words  for  generations  even  in  a  land  which 
has  been  described  as  Illiterate  In  geograpliv. 


v>'  •  ust  now  reorient  our  ideas  of  geography 
ar.ci  cur  national  policy  to  boot,  for  aviation 
Is  maklrg  other  parts  of  the  earth,  poten- 
tially at  least,  of  far  more  strategic  impor- 
tance than  these  time-honored  spots.  Air 
routes  not  being  handicapped  by  surface  bar- 
riers or  oceans  are  free  to  follow  the  so-called 
great  circle  courses  which  are  the  curved  lines 
which  constitute  the  shortest  distances  be- 
tween any  two  points  on  the  earth's  surface. 
As  a  result  air  routes  are  often  not  only 
Infinitely  shorter  than  sea  routes  but  also 
traverse  entirely  different  parts  of  the  world. 
New  York,  for  example,  Is  only  7.600  miles 
from  Chungking  by  air  as  compared  to  12  000 
miles  by  sea.  In  terms  of  time  the  contrast 
Is  more  striking.  Singapore  will  be  only  29 
hours  from  San  Francisco  on  the  post-war 
8lr  lines  as  compared  to  22  days  on  the  pre- 
war steamships.  Surrounded  as  It  Is  by  the 
large  land  masses  of  the  world — three-quar- 
ters of  the  earth's  land  surface  Is  above  the 
equator — the  Arctic  is  plainly  destined  to 
become  the  center  cf  a  vast  new  web  of  trans- 
portation. "The  Arctic  route  to  victory"  is 
not  a  mere  flgvire  of  speech.  The  direct  air 
route  from  New  York  to  Chungking  passes 
directly  over  the  pole,  that  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Moscow  within  600  miles  of  the  pole. 
The  direct  route  from  Toklo  to  the  Panama 
Canal  is  not  across  the  southern  Pacific  as 
those  of  us  brought  up  on  Mercator's  pro- 
jection might  think,  but  via  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  Seattle.  Denver,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Thus,  while  sea  routes  and  the  bases 
that  control  them  will  continue  to  be  of 
vast  Importance,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  a 
new  Mediterranean  is  In  the  making  In  the 
polar  sea.  Will  it  become  the  mare  nostrum 
of  some  Imperialistic  power  or  a  free  highway 
for  all  the  nations  cf  the  world? 

The  airplane's  ability  to  proceed  directly  to 
any  destination  independent  of  surface  ob- 
stacles raises  an  Important  problem  for  the 
great  ports  of  the  world  whose  location  has 
been  primarily  determined  by  harbor  facilities 
and  the  practicability  cf  land  transportation 
to  the  hinterland.  Now  that  inland  cities  are 
enabled  to  engage  directly  in  foreign  trade 
by  nonstop  flight  to  the  inland  cities  of  other 
continents,  many  great  ports  may  be  largely 
bypassed.  No  longer  will  it  be  necessary  for 
the  passenger  from  London  to  Chicago  to 
transship  at  Southampton  and  New  York. 
He  will  fly  nonstop  from  point  of  origin  to 
destination.  While  there  is  no  probability  of 
any  large  amount  of  ocean  freight  going  by 
air  for  many  years  to  come  because  of  the  very 
high  ton-mile  cost  of  air  transport.  New 
York's  position  as  the  principal  port  of  entry 
for  luxury  traffic  from  Europe  is  certainly 
threatened.  In  the  futiu-e  a  dozen  large  cities, 
many  of  them  hundreds  of  miles  inland,  will 
demand  recognition  as  ports  of  air  entry. 

The  sociologists  and  city  planners  of  the 
future  must  also  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  airplane  is  a  great  force  for  decen- 
tralization. Added  to  the  other  factors  al- 
ready working  in  that  direction  It  may  result 
in  a  movement  which  will  gravely  affect  the 
position  of  oi:r  great  cities.  Pi-otection 
against  aerial  uttrKK  nisy  prove  an  almost 
compelling  reason  lor  decentralization  in  new 
construction.  In  addition,  aerial  commuting 
either  by  private  plane  or  transport  is  certain 
to  expand  greatly,  thus  extending  the  crm- 
mutlng  rp.dius  frcm  the  present  30  or  40  miles 
to  130  or  140  miles.  It  seems  inevitable  that 
the  trend  away  from  the  cities  will  be  greatly 
accelerated  and  the  value  of  urban  real  estate 
adversely  affected. 

Aviation  will  also  create  great  problems  for 
the  statesmen  of  the  future — problems  which 
they  can  solve  only  if  they  have  been  educated 
as  to  Its  Implications  from  their  earliest 
years.  The  airplane  will  speed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  huge  interior  land  masses  of  the 
world — the  Amazons,  Central  Asia,  and  Cen- 
tra; Afr.La      Civilizatioii  -a:  11  no  longer  cling 


to  the  sea  coasts.  T^-c  population';  of  tliese 
interior  regions  will  demand  a  larger  voice 
In  world  affairs. 

Aviation  has  also  destroyed  the  whole  con- 
cept of  the  buffer  state  as  a  means  of  de- 
fense. No  longer  will  a  small  country  a  few 
hundred  miles  across  be  considered  a  protec- 
tion against  the  attack  of  a  powerful  enemy. 
Depth  of  territory  becomes  more  important 
than  length  cf  coast  line,  and  the  very  im- 
possibility of  Isolation  makes  inevitable  a 
trend  toward  a  truly  global  political  struc- 
ture. In  the  long  run  air  communication  Is 
bound  to  develop  a  sense  of  unity  among  peo- 
ple and  prove  a  powerful  force  toward  the 
world  on;anizatiou  which  all  civilized  men 
desire. 

All  these  changes  ceJI  for  an  extension  and 
improvement  cf  the  aviation  edticaticn  pro- 
gram which  has  been  advocated  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration.  Frefiight  aero- 
nautics courses  should  be  available  not  in 
half  the  high  schools,  but  In  all  high  schools. 
All  courses  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  should  be  enriched  with  aviation  ma- 
terials. Colleges  and  other  training  Institu- 
tions should  prepare  teachers  to  open  up  to 
our  youth  the  significance  and  way  of  life  of 
this  new  air  age. 


\Vha,t  Prf'sident  Hoover  Dsd  With  His 
Salary  as  Cabinet  Meaibtr  and  Presi- 
dent 
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HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF    K.».NS.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.E^HEtE-^'T.^T^.■E3 

Tuesday  Devtuibti  1,  1^42 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Emporia  Gazette,  by  William  Alien 
White: 

The  o-.her  ^»>  .^i.  '.wu.i  v,.i^  going  about 
In  the  p.-ess,  indicating  that  Heibert  Hoover 
did  not  draw  his  salarj'  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  From  a  member  of  his  Cab- 
inet In  that  time  who  was  close  to  him,  per- 
sonally, the  Gazette  found  out  the  facts,  and 
here  they  are: 

As  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  la^er  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  M-  M  over 
put  his  entire  salary  Into  a  specidi  account 
and  spent  it  exclusively  in  the  public  In- 
terest. He  p;  ;■;  a  .';  ■■  .:.i  ^tafl  of  necessary 
experts  for  v,h  ::;  n  s;  ,  •  ;iriation  of  funds 
was  available,  li^  .■;  lamented  the  salary 
of  other  men  out  ^'.  — -^  special  fund  to  bring 
them  into  the  public  service.  But  mostly 
his  salary  was  subscribed  to  public  charity. 
He  did  not  proflt  personally  a  penny  by  any 
salary  psyments  to  himself,  not  even  for  his 
own  living  expenses  or  otherwise.  It  all 
went  back  to  the  public. 

In  1931  when  the  depression  hit  the  land. 
Preside!.*  H  '  ^ r  and  all  members  of  his 
Cabinet  vuiuntarlly  took  a  2n-percent  salary 
cut.  From  that  time  on,  :i.  20-pcrcent 
portion  of  his  5.a:i;rv  m:-.'j  11)-  :;'^  v  :.-  returned 
to  the  Trca.^v::;-,  Bu:  -.iu-  m  ::.:.  :  rier  of  his 
salary  was  spent  as  indicated  above. 

Never  has  the  White  House  seen  a  more 
honest,  courageous,  intelligent,  publlc-spir- 
ited  President  than  Herbert  Hoover  He  w!-  = 
a  poor  salesman  of  himself,  but  he  *  :  t- 
precious  package  in  his  heart  and  nu-d. 
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Public  Has  ^t'in  Tricked 


I 


re:.!  ARK- 

HON  CHARLES  A.  PLUMIJeY 

IN   THE  HOU^E  Li-    I'ti  HE^^h-NT  A 
Tuc'^dai/  December  1.  1942 

:i:    PLUMLEY.    M 


pub- 

,r.cier 
■rder 


lie  has  been  trick. --ci.  i*  .-  labor: 
a  misapprehension  rc^ardinf;  ll 
of  the  President  declannR  for 
fiscation  of  all  salaries  above  $J5  00^ J  a 
year  as  a  revenue-raising  meas  "''  "^ 
order  is  absolutely  not  a  reveni 
measure  but  is  exactly  the  obpoMif, 
despir*-  all  "boloney"  to  the  conli-^ry. 

The  story  relative  to  this  ordsjr  is  in- 
terestm?.  but  it  is  not  f-;r.ny  :'i  a  free 
country.     The  Communis-  Pa: 
a  national  p..i":'   :rr.  .r.  xr..-^: 
plank    in     h^i'ti      L\':\f\.>.^:.-^ 
"mother."     M:        Hoo.«;evelt    st: 
trial  balloon  for  it  m  h   :     ' 
last   year      Latf^r  th-  ?:■    .-.i 
mended   ;■-    :>   C^r.^:-^-      C  ;r.i: 
the  Ways  and  M-  '.n^  Corr.miUt 
have  none  of  -'      I',   w-^  not  a 
a  revenue-raising  measurr      I 
the  contrary 

Then  the  Preside  r.'    rr.ct.l   i 
Issued  an  Executive  order  :<>  • : 
unwarranted    provi.sion.^.      Fo 
had  no  author:' y  in.  la  v  i 

is  not   in   id!"   ^ '  -it'Tn-r, 


;Ki'.pted 

was  a 

..^    its 

v.p     I 

early 

ocom- 

WOuid 

is  not 
quite 


ngress. 


author:iy  ::i  lav 
order  is  illegal;  :' 
maintained.  >u>iai 
lorc'-'d,  n^'i,  ai;.-''  :: 
hatred,  usurpa*.:  :. 
our  concept.-  o;  '  .r.d:=im>^nt 
If  it  were  leeal,  a;;t;ho:;:^ 
Le  enforr.  d  :t  -Aould  d''p:. 
ury  of  ui;countf>d  million 
The  Ways  and  M-ans  C 
experts  pro. -d  :ha:. 


: '  1  r  ,1 
Th 


n 


oom   I'  :' 
power  a!'. 

l.,iU 


.-   no 
The 


':    (-la.-s 
"lo.atps 


:i  rould 
:  ■'  T:  ':^as- 

■".'■nue. 


a- 


It  is  an  '^r^^■v  vvh..-:^.  .•:-  a  p.. 
sure,  attempts  to  raise  revenuK  by  di 
rectly.   positively   making  it  -ij^possible 
to  rai?e  or  increase  a  cent. 

M  ire   than   that,   it  in   fact 


ra^i-.er     thati 
chokes  t  )  d-   :': 
and    Mean-    C 
seeking  mear 


reduces, 
increases,    reveftue        It 

th.e  source.      Ir.     Wajs 
■^-.:nittee,    di>p'j  ■  d     and 
nd  methods  to  :  a  -:■  rev- 
enue, would  not  include  it  m  thp  tax  law 
because  of  that  faf 

CL.\SS    IIATKELi 

The  order  puts  the  eventual  bjurden  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  in  the 
come  brackets  while  appealmc; 
class  hatred.      They  a:-    d: 
swimming  in  '. 'i  ^  po  1  -:"  :;v  . 
superinduced  a^  i*>'  docio..- 
order,  phon^ v  ;.,-  i:  ;  . 

Any  fa,:--nnnrifd  t:;:id"-M- 
at?  can  --^  th  u  Ki-t.^id  '-d  : 
taxpayer    .n    il:  ■    Ioa-t    b;,L. 
obviously  inert  a -'^  Y. 
does  not  make   >>!"> 


owcr  in- 


tU 


i  '^"  r 


b' 


:::g  inc 

it  will 

It  just 

■.  for  it 

Is   a   purely   punitive   measiu-d   and   as 


such  a  boomerang.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  saw  this  and  would 
have  none  of  it. 

Th-  Washington  Po.<=t  editorial  writer 
covtrtd  the  situation  in  part  the  other 
day  when  he  said: 

SALARY   LIMIT 

Various    members    ot    Congress,    Including 
Senator  George,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  have  challenged  the  valid- 
ity of  the  $25,000  limit  on  salaries  set  by  Ex- 
ecutive decree.     Regardless  of  the  legality  of 
the  action  taken,  the  salary  limitation  order 
Is  certain  to  become  a  very  live  issue  in  the 
near    future.     Already    an    abortive    attempt 
has  been   made   by  a  Member  of  the  House 
to  attach  a  nullification  amendment  to  the 
pending   war-powers  bill   providing   for  sus- 
pension of  tariffs.     And  Senator  George  be- 
.leves  that  the  $25,000  limit  is  bound  to  be 
challenged  when  the  Treasury  comes  forward 
with  new  tax  proposals.     For,  as  Mr.  George 
explains,  the  Treasury  customarily  decides  on 
the      reasonableness     of      salary     payments 
charged  ctt  as  business  expenses  in  computing 
corporation  income  taxes.     If  a  net  salary  of 
$25,000  after  taxes  is  to  be  the  allowable  max- 
imum, then  the  Treasury  will  have  to  make 
that  figure  the  basis  for  future  tests  of  rea- 
sonable salary  payments  before  taxes. 

A  question  also  arises  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  salary  limitation  on  tax  revenue.  Some 
top  bracket  corporation  executives  are  al- 
ready asking  their  companies  to  reduce  their 
salaries  to  a  point  at  which  taxes  will  take 
off  Just  enough  to  net  them  $25,000.  That 
means,  of  course,  that  the  employing  corpora- 
tions will  get  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  and 
the  Government  will  get  less  revenue,  because 
the  tax  rates  on  company  income  are  lower 
than  those  applicable  to  high-salaried  em- 
ployees. Again,  high-salaried  individuals 
paid  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done, 
movie  stars,  for  example,  may  quit  work 
when  they  have  earned  enough  to  obtain  a 
net  income  of  $25,000.  Once  more  the  Gov- 
ernment wUl  be  a  loser,  and  so  will  the  pic- 
ture-loving public. 

The  income-tax  law  is  a  much  more  flex- 
ible and  certainly  a  decidedly  more  equitable 
means  of  reaching  large  incomes  than  a 
flat  limit  on  salaries  which  does  not  apply 
t  coupon  clippers  who  may  continue  to  draw 
$25,000  after  taxes.  If  the  Executive  order 
could  be  counted  upon  to  bring  more  revenue 
Into  the  Treasury  or  to  curb  inflationary 
spending  substantially,  It  could  be  Justified 
as  an  emergency  measure.  As  it  is.  the 
chief  result  of  this  unexpected  reduction  in 
salaries  will  be  to  reduce  contributions  for 
chanty  and  other  worthy  causes,  and  to  throw 
out  of  employmant  a  good  many  older  men 
and  women  in  household  service  who  are  no 
longer  capable  of  doing  war  work.  Taxes 
have  already  become  sufficiently  heavy  to  dis- 
courage spending  for  pure  pleasure  and  pre- 
vent extravagant  consumption,  while  ration- 
ing prevents  waste  by  rich  as  well  as  poor. 

M.  Speaker,  when  somebody  under- 
takes maliciously  to  monkey  with  a  tax 
or  revenue  raising  law,  whose  sole  pur- 
pose Is  to  crack  down  on  somebody,  the 
result  is  always  the  same. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  my  predecessor, 
as  com.missioner  of  taxes  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  the  Honorable  J.  E,  Cushman — 
incidentally,  one  of  the  country's  ablest 
\r<  1  rv  draftsmen  and  administrator  of 
!-  ^  v.:>y — said  concerning  a  certain  pro- 
p  1  suggestion  relative  to  a  proposed 
i:     ndment  to  one  of  the  laws  he  had 


He  said: 

This  law  I.  as  tax  commissioner,  drew  to 
do  certain  things  which  it  has  accomplished. 
A  butcher  and  a  milliner  are  now  midertaklug 


to  amend  it  with  results  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  such  professional  sources.  iX 
their  amendments  are  adopted. 

The  sooner  Congress  acts  to  definitely 
and  positively  make  the  attempted  en- 
forcement of  the  unwarranted,  un- 
authorized Executive  order  an  impossi- 
bility, the  quicker  the  situation  will  ba 
cleared  up  and  the  refuse  consigned  to 
the  place  where  it  belongs,  and  the  easier 
it  will  be  for  these  who  are  in  the  lower 
brackets. 

THE  CONTEMPT  OF  THE   PEOPLS 

T"ne  people,  when  informed  as  to  the 
exact  situation  will  have  nothing  but 
contempt  for  the  appeal  to  class  hatred 
involved  in  the  sycophantic  proposal  to 
lick  them  with  a  whip  swung  at  some- 
body else  in  a  glorified  publicity  gesture 
which  the  President  and  his  ill-advised 
counselors  ought  never  to  have  made. 

It  is.  I  say.  a  boomerang  like  a  lot  ct 
the  other  fantastic,  vindictive,  punitive 
measures  undertaken  by  the  New  Deal 
high  command,  such  as  killing  off  and 
plowing  under  the  pigs  which  we  now 
need  for  bacon  and  so  forth. 

This  Executive  order  is  right  in  line 
with  everything  arbitrary  and  in  defiance 
of  Congress,  which  has  preceded  it. 

But  the  people  are  beginning  to  be 
able  to  see  the  forest,  in  spite  of  the 
trees.  Do  not  forget  that.  They  are 
commencing  to  beheve  some  of  the 
things  that  real  Democrats  and  their 
Republican  friends  have  been  trying 
to  tell  them  for  6  years  and  more. 
The  order  is  unauthorized,  illegal,  can- 
not be  enforced,  and  will  go  into  the 
discard  eventually,  "or  else"  as  the 
President  cays  when  he  tries  to  scare 
us. 

"TTICKT   sTurr" 

David  Lawrence  calls  such  action  on 
the  part  of  the  President  "tricky  stuff." 
In  the  United  States  News  for  December 
4,  he  says: 

Why  don't  the  people  trust  the  admin- 
istration? 

Because  In  wartime  it  Is  still  using  the 
tricks  of  its  peacetime  philosophy,  which  is 
that  the  end  Justifies  the  means — irrespective 
of  fundamental  law. 

Government  by  subterfuge  was  the  slogan 
of  those  who  sought  to  increase  the  number 
of  Justices  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  override  the  written 
Judgments  of  an  existing  court. 

Government  by  subterfuge  Is  the  slogan 
today  of  those  who  grasp  at  any  phrase  in  a 
law  and  made  It  the  basis  for  the  assertion 
of  arbitrary  power  even  though  Congress  has 
specifically  refu.sed  to  pass  legislation  on  thr.t 
very  subject, 

A  new  Congress  Is  coming  to  Wasliington 
in  January,  It  is  gouig  to  be  a  rcbellloua 
Congress,  because  It  was  elected  on  a  plat- 
form of  resentment  and  bitterness,  not  mere- 
ly against  incompetence  but  against  adroit- 
ness and  trlckiness  in  government. 

flagrant    example    of    TRICKINESS 

The  most  flagrant  example  of  this  trlck- 
iness is  to  be  found  in  the  effort  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  usurp  tho 
power  of  Congress  with  respect  to  revenue 
laws.  Taxation  by  unfair  means,  by  Illegal 
means,  breaks  down  a  citizen's  faith  in  gov- 
ernment. 

Today  the  executive  branch  has  under- 
taken to  proclaim  tax  laws  and  to  administer 
them  according  to  its  own  rules  and  regula- 


tions In  disregard   of  the  rates  of    taxatioii 
specified  In  the  laws  of  Congress. 

This  is  unmcrality  In  government. 
•  •  •  •  • 

There  must  be  an  end  to  tricky  govern- 
ment. No  greater  disservice  to  national  unity 
could  develop  than  for  any  group  In  America 
to  feel  that  no  matter  what  they  do  to  help 
win  tlie  war,  the  government  they  arc  serv- 
ing is  ready  to  stab  them  in  th--  t.:-.:  k  Is  it 
good  sense  to  plunge  into  c  i  :  i-  ■'.  '-he  pri- 
vate affairs  of  America's  nn  '  -  i  rs-sful  and 
talented  citizens  when  their  miud.',  should  be 
occupied  100  percent  on  how  to  direct  the 
production  of  weapons  needed  at  the  battle- 
front?    Let  the  new  Congress  make  answer, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  1,  1942 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Cosrr-.^->.:r-:-r  Pfcord,  I  include 
an  article  ;  .-  W,.; :  .  Olivier  entitled 
"The  Coming  Crisis  in  Iron."  w>.i  !:  ap- 
peared in  the  Sat-:rdnv  Ev<r,:n;:  i'  >  ;  of 
recent  date. 

This  article  eloquently  indicates  the 
absolute  necessity  of  decentralizing  the 
steel  industry  and  the  urgent  need  for 
developing  our  natural  resource.>  \w  -t  of 
the  Missouri  River  by  pointinp  (  :t  t:  at 
the  iron-ore  mines  of  tl;(  L;lk.  S.d-  nor 
district  will  be  '  xM  .■■^••d  hv  19^0  .t  the 
present  rate  of  ivi',,.K  '.;  ■:; 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Repre.^t  ntatives  on 
Monday.  November  30,  the  F'  d>  iil  Gov- 
ernment must  take  the  iniiiat.\  •  a.u', 
encourage  the  development  of  a  ac^-<^:\- 
tralized  steel-producing  industry  i-  the 
Pacific  coast  area,  where  not  only  are 
the  iron  and  other  strategically  valuable 
ores  available  but  where  vast  quantities 
of  coke-producing  coal,  natural  gas,  and 
hydroelectric  power,  so  essential  to  eco- 
nomic steel  production,  are  also  available 
in  almost  unlimited  quantities.  Full 
national  defense  demands  it. 
The  article  follows: 

Thf.  Coming  Crisis  in  Iron 
(By  Warner  Ohvic 

OVR  FABTTLOUS  DIPOSTTS  or  HIGH  G?./.;  E  IRON 
ORE,  VPHICH  CRKAT  .  '.  •  I^-HIC,  S  AGE  OF  STOX, 
WILL    BE   CONt    TN    A    FLW    MORE    YEARS 

Probably  the  Wir  Production  B-  .id  has 
received  no  shock  m  its  official  Ule  ic  inaich 
that  given  it  a  few  months  ago  by  a  quiet- 
spcken  mines  expert  frcm  Minnesota. 

In  a  report  on  May  20,  E.  W.  Davis  director 
of  the  mines  experiment  station  c:  t  r  rni- 
versity  of  Minnesota,  told  the  board  •:  at  the 
high-grade  Iron -ere  deixisits  of  ttic  I  .iK 
Superior  district— the  greatest  iron-oie-pio- 
ducing  area  in  the  world— would  be  ex- 
hausted at  war-production  rates  within  a 
few  years. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  iron  nornally 
produced    in   this  country    comes   from   the 


Lake  Superior  district,  from  the  fabulous 
Mesabi  and  her  sister  ranges,  the  'Vermilion, 
Cuyuna,  Gogebic,  Mr.rquette,  and  Menom- 
inee. 

Called  upon  in  this  greatest  of  war  crisis 
for  a  feat  of  Iron  production  unprecedented 
in  the  world,  they  are  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge and  this  year  they  will  ship  90,000,000 
tons— 9,000  miles  of  freight  cars  full — of  iron 
ore  down  the  lakes  to  send  more  traffic 
through  the  canal  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  than 
passes  through  the  Suez  and  Panama  Canals 
combined.  Next  year  they  will  ship  more. 
And  still  more  ttie  year  after. 

But  this  last  heroic  effort  of  the  ranges 
promises  to  be  the  swan  song  of  fine  de  in 
great  quantities  over  Lake  Superior,  a  swrin 
song  that  will  be  a  melancholy  dirge  not 
only  to  the  great  steel  cities  of  the  Lakes, 
from  Duluth  to  Buffalo,  but  to  our  entire 
national  economy — unless  machinery  is  im- 
mediately set  up  to  utilize  low-grade  ore 
which,  up  to  this  time,  has  never  been 
profitable  to  mine. 

Picture  a  steelless  America  and  you  will 
have  an  inkling  of  the  power  of  the  Lake 
Superior  iron  ranges  in  shaping  the  industrial 
history  and  geography  of  the  country — geog- 
raphy, because  without  Lake  Superior  iron 
such  steel  Industry  as  we  might  have  de- 
veloped would  have  grown  up  around  the 
eastern  ports,  to  be  near  its  markets,  and 
centered  more  strongly  than  it  has  around 
the    lower-grade    Alabama    iron    deposits. 

'Whether  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  de- 
posits will  see  us  through  the  war  depends 
entirely  on  how  long  the  war  lasts. 

"At  v.ar-productlon  rates,"  Mr.  Davis  said 
in  his  report  to  War  Prcductlon  Board,  "the 
known  ere  reserves  of  the  Lake  Superior  dis- 
trict will  be  exhausted  by  1950." 

This  does  not  mean,  he  explained,  that  we 
can  get  lOO.OGO.OOO  tons  or  mere  of  iron  ore 
from  the  Lake  Superior  district  for  8  more 
years. 

"No  mining  district,"  Davis  said,  "can  con- 
tinue to  produce  at  a  high  rate  right  up  to 
the  last  day,  cr  even  year,  cf  its  life.  There 
is  bound  to  bt  ;-,  -  r-.iri';  '.  t  ;  ■::-:z  ■  •'  h-  the 
larger,  more  accLSi.bl'.  ^te  c--po.  .:■  are  ni.ned 
cut.  One  mining  official  recently  told  me 
that  he  doubted  if  we  could  maintain  the 
100,000,000  shipping  rate  for  more  than  3 
years.  All  the  ore.  of  course,  will  not  be  gone, 
and  mining  will  continue  for  a  long  time; 
but  he  was  thinking  of  the  necessity  for  pro- 
ducing ore  at  the  rate  required  from  the 
larger  number  of  small  n;.:  -  tli  t  nust  be 
opened  up  as  the  larger  m.ikci  hic  depleted. 
Probably  the  3  years'  time  is  too  pessimistic, 
but  after  5  years  there  is  no  question  but 
that  it  will  be  extremely  difiBcult  to  maintain 
present  shipping  rat€s. 

"It  is  shocking  to  realize  M:  D  . .  s  told 
the  War  Production  Board,  "that  in  a  com- 
paratively few  years  the  great  steel  industry 
dependent  upon  fake  shipments  will  fljid  it- 
self short  of  the  necessary  ere  to  meet  emer- 
gency steel  requirements  ■ 

Davi£  is  m  ;i;;  rmlst.  He  knows  iron.  He 
knows  thi  L:.:  ■  Superior  ranges.  The  sittia- 
tion  he  np  ns  •  "...:  Production  Board  is 
critical  ana  \j"  m  i       ur  iv.-.u-'^  economy. 

How  did  it  r.ir  ..ix  ;v.  ;.:.c  what  can  be 
d<     p  :d-   u\  ;• 

B-  •;,  tnc  i-;\  Mifni  arri  the  possible  solution 
are  centered  in  the  Mesabi  Range,  for  it  is 
the  prodigally  gencrcu.s  Mesabi  which  next 
year  alone  is  » x;  •  't  .  to  produce  some 
80,000,000  tons  ol  oie  i^r  war  purposes,  and 
whose  open  pits,  in  effect,  constitute  the  Na- 
tion's stock  pile  of  iron  ore. 

The  list  act  of  an  age-old  drama,  which 
!;,-i!,i:,  -x.xh  the  earth  in  cat?'';v.  rn  ur.a  \i.^- 
u-c.udcd  in  its  spectacular  ca,-»  [,cvb-.f  ;  ,: 
and  retreating  seas,  ice  caps  from  the  north, 
hungry  microbe*^,  a  rrr-ip  of  intrepid  explor- 
ers, and  some  (>f  iYip  loremost  captains  of 
American  industn,-.  is  being  played  out  today 
in  the  open-pit  mines. 


This  deceptively  quiet  northwestern  bacl- 
woods,  lying  north  and  -west  of  the  Dulutli 
gabbro,  presents  a  dead  pan  to  the  unschooled 
stranger,  giving  no  inkling  of  its  industrial 
might.  The  lay  traveler  might  tee  immense, 
cruel  gashes  in  the  earth,  »nd  in  the  depths 
of  these  a  lazy  steam  shovel  throwing  Its 
weight  about  beside  a  stilled  line  of  dwarf 
freight  cars.  Farther  along  he  might  see 
another  line  of  cars  crawling  cut  of  such  an 
abyss,  or.  perhaps,  the  scaffolding  cf  a  bene- 
flciaticn  plant.  Uninitiated,  he  would  be 
misled  by  an  apparent  serenity  as  untroubled 
as  the  hills.  He  wou'dnt  see  here  the  raw 
material  for  the  making  of  countless  planes, 
tanks,  ships,  and  guns  which  the  s^ow  shovels 
are  digging  Irom  the  ground. 

The  Mesabi  is  a  ran'^e  roughly  100  miles 
long.  Through  Its  entire  length  runs  a  rib- 
bon of  iron  deposits  1  to  3  miles  wide.  Most 
of  the  iron  is  in  the  form  of  taconlte,  lew- 
grade  ore  assaying  about  SO  percent.  But 
•'spotted  like  raisins  in  a  cake  "—the  phrase 
is  Mr.  Davis' — are  rich  deposits,  leached  and 
softened  by  percolating  water  over  the  ages, 
which  assay  at  50  percent  or  better.  These 
deposits  are  found  for  the  most  part  near  the 
center,  around  Hibbing,  Virginia,  and  Kve- 
leth. 

It  is  on  these  "raisins"  that  the  steam 
shovels  have  been  gorging  themselves  for  the 
past  50  years  in  the  open-pit  mines,  for  they 
contain  the  greater  part  of  the  No.  1  ore  of 
the  Mesabi.  The  remainder  is  in  underground 
mines. 

This  ore  comes  out  of  the  Mesabi  for  the 
most  part  as  red-brown  earth,  a  form  of 
hematite.  Soft  and  crumbly,  it  looks  noth- 
ing like  iron  and  it  isn't.  It  is  iron  oxide,  the 
ashes  of  iron  which  has  been  burned  and  oxi- 
dized. It  is  smelted  back  into  iron  by  the 
blast  furnaces. 

Originally  it  was  deposited  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  which  once  covered  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  It  coi^ld  have  been  deposited 
as  iron  salts  which  weathered  after  the  sea 
receded,  but  experiments  with  iron-eating 
microbes  by  Edmund  CecU  Harder,  of  the 
United  SUtes  Geological  Survey,  give  ground 
for  the  theory  that  the  Mesabi's  great  Iron 
deposits  were  laid  down  by  billions  of  mi- 
crobes which  ate  Uon  salts  and  converted  the 
iron  into  iron  oxide,  wliich  clung  to  their 
bodies  like  coats  of  maU  until  they  died  and 
drifted  to  the  sea  bottom. 

The  oceans  rolled  back  and  disappeared  and 
during  the  Pleistocene  Age  a  totalitanan  gla- 
cier clawed  its  way  down  from  the  North 
over  the  American  continent.  In  its  own 
good  time  the  sun  routed  the  glacier  and  set 
the  continental  stage  for  history  to  begin. 
Through  all  this  time  the  iron  deposits  lin- 
gered. The  Mesabi  deposits,  richest  ot  them 
all,  hibernated  until  the  Merritts  found  them 
in  1890. 

The  wonder  of  the  Mesabi  Is  its  deep  open- 
pit  mines  where  shovels  sooop  up  the  ore 
as  casually  as  you'd  spade  your  garden.  The 
Mesabi  method  of  open-pit  mining  was  an  un- 
precedented thing  until  the  7  Merritts,  that 
gallant,  iron-cbse.'ssed  crew  of  dauntless  Du- 
luthlans,  discovered  the  rich  pay  dirt.  Paul 
de  Kruif,  in  Seven  Iron  Men,  first  published 
in  the  Country  Gentleman,  told  of  the  tire- 
less, sometimes  perilous,  and  always  loving 
search  of  the  wild  Mesabi  for  iron  by  the 
Merritts.  led  by  Leonldas  and  Alfred,  whose 
faith  never  ebbed.  The  Merritts  found  the 
Mesabi  ere,  opened  up  the  rar.ge  and  for  a 
brief  time  were  masters  of  potential  millions. 
The  story  is  a  familiar  one  of  how.  to  develop 
their  holdings,  they  borrowed  less  than  a  half 
million  dollars  from  John  D.  Rockefeller  and 
were  wiped  out  during  the  panic  cf  "63  when 
Rockefeller  suddenly  called  his  loan.  Ro'ke- 
feller.  a  decade  later,  sold  the«e  hrldlncp  to 
the  infant  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
for  $28,000,000 — ft  mere  serg,  as  It  proved. 

So  mu"h  for  the  Mesabi's  h'^^tcry.  The  ease 
■with  which  the  rich  ore  could  be  got  made 
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pos-^ible  the  rapid  development  cf 
Steel  Age.     Tliat  sume  easy  accessib 
almost  converted  a  fabulously  rich  s 
Into   the    bones   cf    famine.     But    t 
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rica  3  I  other  factors  involved,  for  the  Lake  Superior 

llty  has  I  district   iron  picture   is  a  complex   one.     As 

lock  pile  background,  glance  at  the  two  tables  prepared 

liere   are  i  by  Mr.  Davis  for  the  War  Production  Board. 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.    Mr.  Speaks 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
ORD,    I    include    the    following 
from    the    News-Sentinel.    Fort 
Ind..  for  November  28.  1942: 

COD    HILPS    THOSE    WHO    HK.P    TIlElflSELVXS 

America  could  do  with  ever  so  m 
leadership  of  the  sort  exemplified  b; 
McMillen,  editor  ot  Farm  Journal 
a  recent  address  to  the  National 
Life  Rural  Conference,  at  Peoria, 
pressed  "two  hopes  for  America." 

First,  he  hopes  that  there  wil 
great  new  surf?e  of  spiritual  power 
that  will  wash  away  the  cheaper 
materialism  and  leave  us  dedicated, 
faith,  to  the  proven  strength  of 
Ideals.- 

His  second  hope  is  that  "along 
spiritual  revival,  there  will  arise  a 
scientific  enthusiasm  '■ 

The  two  hopes,  far  from  being  ii|compatl- 
ble.  belong  together. 

After    ail.    as    Mr.    McMillen    po 
"science  is  little  else  than  a  systetna 
quiry  into  the  matter  and  force  of 
verse,  ai'd  into  the  laws  which  gove 

The   natural   forces   of   the   univ 
created  by  Almighty  God;  and  they 
by  the  laws  cf  nature,  which  in 
enacted  by  Gcd  Himself  for  the 
of  H.s  cosmos. 

Hence,    the    more    thoroughly 
really  to  understand  these  laws,  t 
must  become  tJeir  reverence  lor  t|ie  Power 
tliat  established  them. 

The   whole   story   of  human   pr 
been  the  story  of  th"  unfolding  of 
to   huQian    understanding.     But 
lioo  amply  supported  Mr.  McMillen 
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that  '"It  Is  needful  always  to  be  on  guard  that 
new  knowledge  is  not  misused." 

After  all.  "'men  without  the  spirit  cf 
Christian  service  s£.w  the  airplane  as  a  new 
Instrument  for  destruction;  the  power  cf 
evil  looked  upon  the  tractor,  invented  to 
strengthen  the  pea:eful  arm  of  the  farmer, 
and  visualized  it  with  armor  on  its  sides  as  a 
tank  to  extend  the  rule  of  force." 

More  than  29  years  ago.  a  great  chemist  In 
Germany.  Fritz  Haber.  subsequently  exiled 
because  he  was  "njt  an  Aryan,"  discovtred 
a  practical  proces:;  for  bringing  nitrogen 
down  out  of  the  limitlessly  abundant  atmos- 
phere, and  for  cry.stallizing  its  substance  so 
that  farmers  might  sow  it  more  abundantly 
for  the  enrichment  of  their  fields. 

But  "Satanic  men  saw  in  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen a  new  abundance  of  material  for  ex- 
plosives with  which  they  might  destroy  men 
and  the  works  of  men." 

Otir  trouble  proceeds  from  the  fact  that 
advances  in  spiritual  power  and  understand- 
ing have  not  prcceeced  parallel  with  advances 
in  scientific  knowledge. 

If  this  had  not  Ijeen  so.  maiikind  would 
not  have  been  so  long  harnessed  and  shack- 
led to  an  oppressive,  predatory,  reactionary 
"economics  of  scarcity."  oft3n  camouflaged 
as  something  some  .now  djescribable  as  "lib- 
eral." 

In  the  Biblical  account  of  the  creation,  we 
find    this: 

"And  God  said:  Behold  I  have  given  you 
every  herb-bearing  seed  upon  the  earth  and 
all  trees  that  have  in  themselves  seed  of 
their  own  kind,  to  be  your  meat." 

Every  tree  and  every  herb. 

In  nis  Peona  addres.*^.  Mr  McMillen.  fa- 
mous as  president  cf  the  National  Farm 
Chemurgic  Council,  made  the  fallowing  ob- 
servation: 

"Botanists  have  so  far  named  •  •  • 
some  335.000  species;  of  plants.  Farmeis  the 
woild  over  probably  do  net  utilize  many  more 
than  500  of  these  plants  in  an  extensive  way 
as  crops.  More  than  15.003  species  of  plants 
are  grown  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  yet,  we  here  p'"cduce  hardly  more  than 
200  commercial  crops." 

Scarcity  in  the  rc:dst  of  plenty! 

Every  plant  Is  an  assortment  of  chemical 
compounds — proteins,  starches,  oils,  and 
other    valuables — and    natiue    usually    pro- 


duces   these    compounds    In    plants    more 
cheaply  than  chemists  can  do  it. 

Consequently,  plants  are  Increasingly  the 
raw  materials  for  all  sorts  cf  industrial  prod- 
ucts— synthetic  rubber  and  other  plastics: 
synthetic  wool.  silk,  and  other  fibers;  and 
scores  of  wholly  new  products. 

Approximately  98  percent  of  all  plant  sub- 
stance Is  created  from  air  and  moisture  by 
the  magical  power  of  sunshine. 

Only  about  2  percent  of  plant  content  is 
extracted  from  the  earth:  and  now.  with 
fertilizing  nitrogen  obtainable  from  the  every- 
where-present atmosphere,  the  earth  nourish- 
ment can  be  replaced  as  required. 

This  Is  what  Mr.  McMillen  means  when  he 
says:  "The  raw  materials  of  wealth  for 
humanity.  In  terms  of  plant  life,  are  vir- 
tually unlimited  and  inexhaustible,  granted 
only  that  men  will  take  good  care  cf  the  soil 
Itself." 

And  these  are  the  fundamental  Ideas  In 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  chemurgy. 
which  has  now  grown  far  beyond  a  mere 
agricultuial  interest,  to  embrace  an  entire 
concept  of  sane,  nationalist  economic  reorien- 
tation. 

By  discovering  new  uses  for  old  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  by  Introducing  new  farm  crops, 
chemurgy  points  the  way  to  greatly  increased 
agricultural  prosperity. 

By  providing  new  employment  In  the 
processing  cf  these  soil-derived  materials, 
chemurgy  points  the  way  out  of  the  distress 
occasioned  by  unemployment  In  the  cities; 
and  hence  points  the  way  toward  a  wide- 
spread and  stably  maintained  well-being  for 
the  entire  Nation. 

Chemurgy,  Indeed,  promises  the  only  scien- 
tifically sound  "economy  of  abundance" 
which  Is  consistent  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  true  Christianity.  Unfortun- 
ately, Satanic  men  have  ruthlessly  suppressed 
It.  denied  It  a  fair  hearing,  parroted  ignorant 
sneers  at  Its  exponents,  and  prevented  any- 
thing like  a  Just  experiment  with  its  wider 
applications. 

But  chemurglsts  like  Wheeler  McMillen. 
Dr.  William  J.  Hale,  and  scores  of  others  have 
courageously  persevered  In  their  campaign 
against  poverty,  which  is,  as  everybody  knows, 
a  basic  cause  of  war.  Indeed,  poverty  creates, 
as  Mr.  McMillen  says,  'the  conditions  of  mind 
in  men  that  allow  evil  leaders  to  orgr  lize  the 
forces  of  destruction." 

We  hear  much  of  peace  alms.  But  there  Is 
probably  "no  more  certain  foundation  for 
peace  than  to  multiply  the  goods  available 
for  people  everywhere,"  under  a  chemurgic 
program. 

That  would  be,  truly,  a  Christian  Golden 
Rule  policy,  capable  of  Inspiring  and  sus- 
taining new  hope  In  the  hearts  of  millions 
throughout  the  wrrM 
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REMARKS 

OF 

1:U:S.  JLiHN  E.RANKIN 

OF    MlSSISSIPi  ; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1,  1942 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  alien  influences  that  have 
been  using  the  Negro  as  a  smoke  screen 
in  their  drive  for  power  and  their  scram- 
ble for  social  gains  dealt  national  unity 
a  powerful  and  dangerous  blow  on  yes- 
terday when  they  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  so-called  Committee  on  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  to  issue  its  chastic 
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order  forcing  the  Capital  Transit  Co.,  a 
privately  owned  enterprise,  to  accept  em- 
ployees for  all  positions  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or 
citizenship. 

This  is  part  of  a  movement  to  force 
similar  conditions  on  the  people  of  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

Such  a  movement  will  not  help  our 
war  efforts  in  the  least  but  will  injure 
them  immeasurably. 

This  matter  should  be  taken  up  by 
Congress  and  dealt  with  immediately. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  race  troubles 
in  this  country,  and  especially  in  this 
Capital,  now;  and  if  orders  of  this  kind 
are  permitted  to  stand  they  are  as  cer- 
tain to  bring  on  race  conflicts  as  the 
night  follows  the  day. 


There  Must  Be  a  Proportionate  Distr-.bu- 
t/on  ot  Goods  to  Smaii,  Independfrit 
Liusiaf  .<ses 

rXTENSICN   (   f    KFM.\KK3 

HON.LINDLEYBECKWORTH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  1.  1942 

Mr.  liFCKV.'i-  KTir  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  day  when  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
diflQcult  for  every  individual  to  obtain 
transportation  to  all  locahties,  especially 
if  those  localities  be  great  distances  re- 
moved, it  is  very  essential  that  the  small, 
independent  businesses,  indeed,  those  at 
the  crossroads  and  in  the  smallest  com- 
munities, villages,  and  towns,  keep  their 
doors  open,  their  shelves  stocked  and 
ready  for  business.  The  coimtry  store, 
the  village  store,  the  store  in  the  little 
town  or  little  city  r  <  :;inie  important  to- 
day as  a  center  oi  ui.->Lnbution  of  essen- 
tial goods  than  ever  before,  but  these 
small  independent  businesses  cannot 
possibly  remain  intact  unless  they  can 
receive  goods  to  sell.  For  many  months 
I  have  been  urging  that  small  independ- 
ent businesses  receive  an  even  break  with 
the  big  ones.  At  this  juncture  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  me  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
May  25,  1942: 

Mr.  BECKWfFT!-  ^'^  Chairman,  the  small 
Independent  bu...:.i-^Biii.-ii  of  this  country  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  making  Amer- 
ica what  It  Is.  For  many  months  now  this 
tj-pe  of  btisinessman  has  encountered  great 
difficulty  In  his  efforts  to  survive.  Many  bar- 
riers have  confronted  him;  he  has  t)een  told 
he  Is  too  small  to  do  certain  types  o:  vs  : 
thereby  being  precluded  from  becc :;..;_  a 
prime  contractor.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
many  instances,  he  has  been  unsuccessful  In 
his  efforts  to  obtain  subcontracts  from  prime 
contractors. 

Countless  efforts  heretofore  have  b»  :-  made 
to  place  the  small  businessman  of  (  i.r  N.tion 
In  a  position  to  participate  in  ou;  i  it.inal 
war  effort.  There  has  been  much  talk,  but 
little  accomplished.  It  has  been  my  conten- 
tion that  there  are  two  ways  to  do  any  job  of 
work — one  a  practical  way,  the  other  an  Im- 
practical way.  It  is  conceded  that  U  all  our 
small  businesses  are  compelled  to  fold  up   The 


impractical  way  will  have  been  pursued  by 
our  governmental  authorities.  Certainly  our 
military  front  can  be  little  stronger  than  our 
home  front,  and  our  home  front  can  be  no 
stronger  than  the  businesses  and  the  economy 
which  constitute  our  home  front. 

I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  on  several  occasions 
Indicated  my  extreme  Interest  in  trying  to  do 
something  to  assist  not  alone  the  individual 
businesses  which  are  in  the  district  I  repre- 
sent but  also  small  businessmen  in  general. 
I  might  add  I  appeared  before  the  Patman 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Businesses  in  be- 
half of  the  small  businessman  who  is  seeking 
to  participate  in  our  war  effort. 

The  businessmen  of  the  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  have  themselves  been  dili- 
gent in  their  efforts  to  obtain  work.  As  early 
as  August  1941  a  meeting  of  many  machine- 
shop  operators  and  other  little  businessmen 
01  east  Texas  was  held  at  Gladewater,  Tex.; 
I  was  privileged  to  address  briefly  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker  a*  this  point  I  wish  to 
include  in  th-  !;;  kd  a  letter  I  have  just 
received  from  :»lr.  Leon  Henderson  with 
reference  to  the  distribution  of  goods  to 
small  independent  businesses: 

Office  of  Price  ADMirnsxEAxioN, 
Washington.  D.  C,  December  1,  1942. 
The  Honorable  Lindlet  Beckworth, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  I  am  In  complete 
agreement  with  the  statement  in  your  letter 
to  me  of  November  17,  1942,  that  small  busi- 
nesses must  get  their  fair  share  of  commod- 
ities to  sell.  I  view  the  equitable  distrlbxi- 
tion  of  commodities  as  part  of  the  bread  j 
problem  of  perpetuating  small  businesses. 
As  I  have  stated  to  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committees,  I  am  very 
desirous  of  assisting  small  businesses  to  the 
fullest  measure  consistent  with  the  fvilfill- 
ment  of  my  responsibilities  relating  to  the 
prevention  of  inflation  and  the  rationing  of 
certain  shortage  conunodities. 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Supply  has  In  prepa- 
ration an  order  designed  to  prevent  stores 
from  accumulating  excessive  supplies  of  com- 
modities. The  purpose  of  this  order  is  to 
prevent  large  stores  from  obtaining  unwar- 
ranted amounts  of  goods  and  thus  to  enable 
smaller  stores  to  obtain  their  share  of  goods. 
It  is  contemplated  that  the  Inventory  control 
requirements  of  the  order  will  apply  only  to 
larger  stores:  small  stores  will  be  exempt. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration's  ration- 
ing programs  also  are  of  substantial  aid  to 
small  businesses  In  obtaining  commodities. 
As  you  know,  the  consumer  cf  a  rationed 
commodity  is  required  to  surrender  a  coupon 
or  a  certificate  to  a  dealer  before  obtaining 
such  a  commodity.  Even  the  largest  dealer, 
in  crder  to  get  further  supplies  of  the  com- 
modity, must  surrender  those  coupons  or 
certificates  to  their  suppliers.  It  is  evident 
from  the  operation  of  such  a  rationing  sys- 
tem that  small  businesses  selling  rationed 
commodities  may  continue  to  do  business 
and  to  obtain  more  commodities  depending 
upon  how  much  of  the  rationed  commodity 
they  sell.  In  th..s  \'.  :v  real  sense  the  ration- 
ing system  is  a  prwucicr  of  small  businesses; 
it  enables  them  to  obtain  shortage  commod- 
ities to  the  extent  that  they  serve  eligible 
persons  by  selling  those  commodities. 

In  the  absence  oi  a  rationing  system  it  Is 
likely  that  large,  powerful  Interests  would 
entirely  force  out  the  little  men  who  would 
not  have  the  influence  or  the  economic 
power  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  shortage 
commodities  in  the  n.ui  e<  ramble  that 
would  surely  ensue.  Toe  :  :•  :.  rationing  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  denial  cl  commodities 
to  businesses  and  to  consumers.  Too  little 
has  it  been  viewed  in  its  true  light  as  a 
strong,  democratic  instrument  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  strong  and  powerful  do  not 
overwhelir,    the    sn:.\:i    a::d    Ir---   swc'.'c-j'^'iUy 
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situated  businesses  and  persons  in  grabbing 
off  the  shortage  commodities.  This  is  well 
demonstrated  by  the  many  requests  we  get 
from  small  btisinessmen  urging  the  rationing 
of  certain  commodities. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  up>on  me  whenever 
I  can  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leon  HENDiitsoN. 
Administrator. 


D,;i:H    Bureaucracy    Ivanivd    t.r    (Ji! 
Trnubifs  bv  !.,.^r.jjn 

EXTENSIOlN   Or    Rii:.L\hK;:: 
or 

HON.  NOAH  !^1.  MASON 

OF    ILLINOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  1,  1942 

Mr.  I\!.'.>  N  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  >_:■.:::„  u:;,  remarks,  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  December 
1,  1942,  by  Alf  Landon,  giving  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  the.  present  gasoline 
shortage  muddle.  This  analysis  also 
shows  that  the  present  negative  attitude 
of  our  New  E>eal  bureaucrats  is  the  cause 
of  our  potential  meat  shortage,  sugar 
shortage,  and  dairy- products  shortage. 
It  clearly  points  out  that  muddling  and 
desire  to  control  through  centralized 
power  Is  the  cause  of  most  of  cur  scarci- 
ties and  the  necessity  for  the  ever  in- 
creasing rationing  program. 

The  article  follows: 

DUJdB  BtJEEAUCRACT  BLAMED  FOB  OiL  TROirBUS 

BY  Landon 

Neodesha,  Kans.,  Ncrember  30. — ^Alf  M. 
Landon  warned  tonight  Airerica  Is  threat- 
ened by  a  shortage  of  crude  petroleum  neces- 
sary for  war  becatise  of  "typically  dumb 
bureaucracy." 

The  1936  Republican  Presidential  nominee, 
speaking  at  a  dinner  celebrating  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  oil  discovery  In  midcontinent 
fields,  asserted  the  oil  shortage  at  first  was 
one  of  faulty  distribution. 

"Now  It's  a  matter  of  basic  supply,"  Landon 
declared. 

He  added  that  "all  the  tanks  and  airplanes 
In  the  world  can  accomplish  nothing  without 
lubricating  oil  and  gasoline  to  run  them." 

"The  grave  threat  to  our  vital  national  sup- 
ply," he  said,  "is  that  we  this  year  will  drill 
only  about  20,000  to  21,000  wells.  For  the 
last  few  years  we  have  averaged  about  30,000 
wells  each  year.  The  present  rate  of  drilling 
was  planned  for  us  by  one  of  our  bureaucratic 
agencies  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Good 
estimates  place  the  new  discoveries  In  1940 
at  1,894.717,000  barrels.  In  1941  the  amount 
of  the  new  supply  was  1,803.344,000  barrels. 
But  in  the  first  6  months  of  1942  the  amount 
j  found  In  new  fields  and  extensions  of  old 
fields  was  only  368,000,000  barrels. 

"Present  production  will  not  long  support 
the  demand  unless  the  Government  bureau- 
crats take  steps  to  reverse  the  present  trend 
1    of   development    ;  ■     ri  lUg   some   of   the 

economic  restricii^i..^  wii.Lh  retard  develcp- 
ment  of  new  supply  and  recognizing  that  the 
oil  1;  Ju-'Tv  n.u-t  have  a  top  rathig  in  ma- 
teria. .  ;.a  ::..:.;  act,  as  a  vital  war  industry. 
Secretary  Ickes  has  recognized  from  the  first 
that  all  thi£  is  essential  to  developing  a  sup- 
ply adequate  to  our  domestic  needs  ana  v  -  r 
demands." 
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Landon  declared  that  "in  food.  1 
rubber,  and  m  oil,  bureaucratic 
emphas.zed  the  negative  rather  than 
structive.     "Ycu  can't  do  this,  ycu 
that.'  has  been  Its  theme  song 
constructive  polices  that  would  get 
pie  necessary  fuel  and  food. 

"Therefore  ■'  he   added.  "It   is  not 
to  stop  mistakes     We  must  reverse 
typical  bureaucratic  negative  at 
constructive      positive      productive 
Congress    has    constantly    and    cou 
pointed    out    the    fallacies    of    the 
policies  and  the  tragic  nonexistenc 
grams      It   has  pushed  and   hauled 
stiuctive  policies  time  and  time  tig 
like  crude  cil.  the  milk  supply  is 
under    bureaucratic    m.smanageme 
the  demand   is   increasing      Farm 
tlons  find  petroleum  organizations 
vainly  warned  the  administration 
months  of  the  dangers  of  such  s' 
bureaucratic-caused    oil    shortage 
health,  the  supply  cf  power  to  tank 
planes,  the  maimg  of  all  war  equlpi 
the  very  war  itself. 

"We  cannot  Increase  our  preser 
production  without  injury  to  the 
wells  of  the  State.  That  lnjur\- 
Itself  in  a  few  months  by  a  rapid 
production.  Thcrelore  we  can 
rate  of  production  only  by  ii 
rate  cf  new  drilling. 

"The    question   of   manpower   1 
enters  the  picture     Expert  drilling 
scattered  into  the  Army  and  into 
It  will  be  a  long  and  difficult  proce 
semble  them  eo  that  new  drilling 
its  stride  of  past  years. 

•Wa.«hlngtcn  must  recognize  tha 
have  protection  quickly  tor  expei 
expert  men." 

DENOUNCES    SCBSIDY     PL.\N 

Landcn  denounced  the  proposal 
Sidles    fcr    drilling    new    wells, 
'•given   the   green  light,  the  oil 
prepared  to  expand  operations  to 
basis   Imme d.ately  " 

•The  subsidy  plan  of  one  Wash 
reaucrat  means  the  same  paralyzi 
future  development   in  America.' 
"Bureaucrats  are   the  same   the 
The  t;cnl-JS  of  a  people  always  di 
der  their  rule  at  every  period  of  his 
are   always   getting   in   the   way   ( 
workers.    And  the  local  policy  does 
alone  to   the  oil   business.     It  is 
general   use   to  subsidize   agricult 
proposed  at  every  opportunity  by 
Ington  bureaucrats  in  all  businc-^ 

"The   statement   of   the   Grang 
subsidies  for   agnctUture  applus 
force  to  oil.    Th?  Grange  in  its  na 
vention    denounced    subsidies    bei 
add  to  the  national  debt  which  mu 
by  future  generations.     They 
they  make  everybody  pay  for  the 
the    lew.'tliey    open    the    way    f 
abuses  undermining  the  very 
free  government.     They  prcmote 
and  they  tend  to  become  permane 

REASON    FOR    GOOD    FOSTt 

Tlie    1936   Presidential   Candida 
that  we  are  net  "fortunate  above 
because  of  our  naturril  resources 
of   the   "chanicter   of   our   Instlt 
people  ■  and  because  "we  have  not 
a   deadening   bureaucracy   to   burr 
talent. 

"Freedom  to  exercise  Indlvldua 
Is  the  force  that  has  made  the 
tween  the  development  of  our  c 
and  the  failure  oi  other  countries 
explore  and  develcp  their  equal: 
sources."  he  continued. 

•  .-^urely  Germany,  for  example 
d- doped  large  oil  reserves  m  hei 
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tory  hfcd  olie  pursued  Am.erican  methods  with 
as  much  vigor  as  she  has  waged  war.  Given  a 
free  government,  many  nations  of  Europe 
offer  the  same  'wildcat'  opportunity  that 
Kansa.s  did  to  W.  M.  Millls  50  years  ago. 

"The  same  is  true  of  South  America  and 
even  of  Japan. 

"But  in  these  countries  the  cU  resources 
are  national:z?d.  The  dead  hand  of  govern- 
mental bureaucracy  planning  prevents  the 
testing  and  expanding  of  their  oil  resources 
and  the  corresponding  enjoyment  of  cheap, 
efficient  petroleum."  i 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  E  C,  GATHiNCS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  1.  1942 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  inci'dde  an  article  written  by  Mark 
Sullivan  appearing  in  the  "Washington 
Post  of  November  30.  1942,  entitled  "The 
President's  Authority,  Montgomery  Wurd 

Case ": 

Presidexts  Authoritt 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

MONTGOMZRY  WARD  CASE 

Snme  weeks  ago  a  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  union  made  certain  demands 
on  a  well-known  mail-order  house,  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.  The  dispute  went  before 
the  War  Labor  Bond  at  Washington.  The 
Labor  Beard  handed  down  a  decision,  an 
order.  The  order  n.'quired  Montgomery  W?rd 
to  sign  a  contract  with  the  union— provisions 
of  the  conuact  being  dictated  by  the  Labor 
Board.  As  the  Board  put  it,  "The  National 
War  Labor  Board  directs  the  parties  to  In- 
corporate the  foUov/lng  previsions  in  a  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement." 

This  contract  Montgomery  Ward  rejected — 
they  declined  to  comply  with  the  Labor 
Board's  order.  Their  principal  reason,  the 
one  they  emphasized,  wa-s  a  provision  for  a 
kind  of  modified  closed  shop,  called  ipain- 
tenance  of  union  membership.  This  pro- 
vision, while  it  did  not  require  the  company 
to  employ  union  members  exclusively,  never- 
theless required  them  to  fire  any  worker  who, 
having  Joined  a  union,  dropped  out  of  It — 
ceased  to  pay  dues  or  what  not. 

Upon  the  company's  refusal  to  sign,  the 
Labor  Beard  thundered  rumbling  threats  A 
member.  Mr.  Wayne  L.  Morse,  at  a  public 
hearing,  declared  the  Board  would  use  "what- 
ever forces  of  Government  are  necessary  to 
compel  compliance." 

For  its  "force  of  Government "  the  Labor 
Board  enlisted  the  highest.  The  Board  re- 
ferred the  case  to  ttie  President  of  the  United 
States. 

President  Roosevelt,  November  18,  Issued 
an  order  to  Montfjomery  Ward.  He  said  he 
was  speaking  "as  Commander  In  Chief  In 
time  of  war."  Peremptorily  the  President 
ordered:  ••!•••  direct  Montgom?ry 
Ward  &  Co.  to  comply  without  further  de- 
lay    •     •     •." 

At  once  Montgomery  Ward  replied,  and 
complied.  In  13  terse  words  the  presl- 
dent  of  the  company  wrote:  "Your  order 
of  November  18  tas  been  received  and  will 
be  promptly  obeyed." 

That  Is  the  stcry.  It  raises  some  ques- 
tions. One  Is  abC'Ut  the  President's  author- 
ity for  requiring  Montgomery  Ward  to  sign. 


He  said  he  acted  as  "Commander  1i  Chief  In 
time  of  war."  Few  will  quibble  over  the  fact 
that  the  Constitution  makes  the  President 
merely  "Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navv"  Almost  any  civilian  will  obey 
an  order  of  "the  President  in  time  of  war. 

That  Is,  if  the  order  is  to  do  something 
for  the  war.  for  the  country.  Citizen  A  will 
obey  an  order  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 
So  will  citizen  B.  and  citizens  C  and  D, 
and  X  and  Y. 

But  this  case  differs.  In  thir  case,  citi- 
zen A  IS  ordered  to  do  something,  not  for 
the  war  and  not  for  the  country— but  for 
citizen  B.  The  employer  company  Is  ordered 
to  sign  a  contract  enormously  to  the  benefit 
cf  the  labor  leaders.  Doubtless  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  the  Labor  Board  would  say— in 
fact  they  do  say— it  is  a  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try, a  help  in  fighting  the  war.  to  make  the 
labor  leaders  and  unions  happy,  to  give  them 
"maintenance  of  union  membership."  But 
a  lot  of  our  citizens,  quite  certainly  a  ma- 
jority, don't  think  that  way  at  all. 

Moreover.  It  Is  material  in  this  case  that 
the  labor  leaders  happen  to  be  political  allies 
of  the  President. 

It  might  have  been  Just  as  well  If  Mont- 
gomery Ward,  before  complying  with  that 
order  so  promptly,  had  referred  It  to  the 
courts,  and  to  public  opinion,  for  Judgment. 
When  any  citizen  is  put  under  compulsion 
by  government,  he  has  a  duty  to  himself  and 
to  the  country  to  Inquire  into  the  validity  of 
the  compeller's  authority. 

Suppose  Montgomery  Ward  had  done  this: 
had  respectfully  asked  the  President  to  ex- 
cuse them  from  obeying  the  War  Labv^.r 
Board's  order.  What  would  the  President 
have  done?  In  similar  cases.  Involving  fac- 
tories doing  war  work,  the  President  has  sent 
the  Army  or  Navy  to  take  over  the  plant. 
But  Montgomery  Ward  do  not  do  war  work, 
certainly  not  to  any  material  extent.  Every- 
body knows  that  Montgomery  Ward's  busi- 
ness Is. 

Nevertheless,  either  the  President  would 
have  been  obliged  to  rescind  his  order  or 
send  in  the  Army.  In  that  event,  the  coun- 
try might  have  enjoyed  an  amusing  experi- 
ence. We  might  have  seen  literal-minded 
rural  customers  of  Montgomery  Ward  direct- 
ing their  orders  thus:  "Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall. Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army. 
Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  two  milk  palls  and 
six  rolls  of  barbed  wire." 

That  would  be  funny.  But  It  would  not 
be  winning  the  war. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  1.  1942 

Mr.  RODGERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  report 
of  action  taken  by  the  National  Grange 
at  their  recent  annual  meeting: 

Action  Taken  by  the  National  Grange  at 

THE    Seventt-Sixth    Ann  jal    Session    at 

Wenatchee,  Wash.,  November   11-19,  1942 

The   seventy-sixth   annual    session   of   the 

National  Grange  Just  closed  at   Wenatchee. 

Wash  .    was    one   of   the    most    outstanding 

gatherings  of  farm  people  ever  held   in  the 

United  States.     With  37  States  answering  the 

roll    call,    the    9-day    convention    attended 

closely   to   business,   with   3   daily   sessions. 
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and  with  strong,  clear-cut  declarations  on 
many  Important  national  questions,  espe- 
cially those  relating  to  agriculture  and  to  the 
welfare  of  the  rural  people. 

Above  everjnhlng  eise.  the  National  Grange 
stressed  the  supreme  task  of  the  hour  as 
winning  the  war,  and  in  behalf  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Nation  pledged  maximum  efforts 
toward  that  end.  Declaring  that  a  100-per- 
cent endeavor  would  be  made  to  meet  what- 
ever food-production  goals  may  be  set  up, 
the  Grange  vigorously  reiterated  its  program 
adopted  at  the  session  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
1  year  ago,  relative  to  a  living  price  for  those 
expected  to  produce  the  food  and  fiber  so 
essential  in  winning  the  war.  The  session 
solemnly  warned  of  the  danger  of  a  food 
shortage  next  year,  unless  sufficient  farm 
labor  and  equipment  can  be  assured  to  ac- 
complish the  tremendous  task  now  facing 
America's  food  producers.  The  Wenatchee 
declarations  are  concisely  summarized  as 
follows: 

grange  platform  for  acricultitre 

1.  Winning  the  war  is  our  supreme  task, 
and  to  this  accomplishment  the  Grange 
pledges  Its  maximum  resources,  both  as  an 
organization  and  through  the  individual 
efforts  of  its  entire  membership. 

2.  The  attainment  of  this  goal  requires 
Immediate  action  to  assure  farmers  man- 
power, machinery,  and  supplies,  with  prices 
for  food  produced  that  will  give  farmers  a 
reasonable  financial  return  for  their  toll, 
compared  with  like  effort  in  other  essential 
Industries. 

3.  If  ncces<;ary.  In  winning  the  war,  the 
Grange  favors  universal  service,  provided  such 
a  program  comprises  property,  all  branches 
of  industry,  capital,  and  labor,  but  with  as- 
surance of  its  termination  when  hostilities 
cease. 

4.  The  Grange  approves  the  selective  service 
plan  to  defer  essential  farm  workers  on  dairy, 
livestock,  and  poultry  farms,  but  urges  its 
extension  to  other  types  of  farming. 

5.  A  sure  way  to  creaf-  a  food  shortage  will 
be  to  continue  forcing  farmers  to  work 
longer  hcu  s  and  for  lower  comparative  In- 
come than  those  engaged  in  other  lines  ot 
Industry.  Fair  prices  to  food  producers  will 
stimulate  adequate  production,  be  a  safe- 
guard again.st  Inflation  and  furnish  protec- 
tion to  con-.umers. 

6.  The  Grange  reiterates  Its  oft-repeated 
declaration  of  the  past  quarter  century  con- 
cerning farm  narity.  now  so  well  expressed  in 
the  words  of  President  Roosevelt  as  "prices 
which  give  tha  farmer  equality  of  purchas- 
ing power  with  fellow  Americans  who  work 
In  industry. "  and  demands  Immediate  revi- 
sion of  the  parity  formula  to  include — 

(a)  All  farm  labor  in  figuring  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

(b)  Making  use  of  present  price  levels.  In- 
stead of  those  based  on  conditions  of  30 
years  ago. 

7.  Inasmtich  as  ceilings  which  reduce  agri- 
cultural prices  below  cost  levels  will  certainly 
result  In  curtailing  production,  food  short- 
ages and  higher  prices  to  consumers,  price 
ceilings  on  food  crops  must  be  flexible. 

8.  Efficient  transportation  is  so  essential 
to  support  cf  the  war  effort  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Nation's  economic  life,  that  neces- 
sary allocation  of  materials  should  be  made 
to  permit  all  forms  of  transportation  to  per- 
form their  required  functions  to  maximum 
degree.  No  unnecessary  restrictions  should 
be  imposed  and  a  definite  rubber  program 
should  be  developed  at  once.  Including  the 
manufacture  of  sjTithetic  rubber,  by  what- 
ever process  is  deemed  most  effective. 

9.  It  is  imperative  that  floors  under  farm 
prices  shall  be  established,  to  prevent  an- 
other post-w.ir  collapse  and  the  Inevitable  de- 
pression that  would  otherwise  follow. 

10.  In  financing  the  war  effort,  the  basis  ot 
taxation  should  be  "abUity  to  pay  and  bene- 
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fits  received ";  with  adequate  safeguards  set 
up,  as  taxes  mount  to  levels  heretofore  un- 
known, by  the  application  of  these  taxation 
principles: 

(a)  All  taxes  Imposed  for  speclflc  war  pur- 
poses should  be  strictly  self-repealing. 

(b)  Every  tax  loophole  should  t>e  plugged, 
with  the  guaranty  that  burdens  do  not  rett 
unjustly  upon  small  incomes;  and  with  a 
pay-as-you-go  policy  developed  as  rapidly  as 
conditions  will   permit. 

(C)  Nonessential  expenditures  must  be  re- 
duced to  the  minimum;  unne?ded  manpower 
in  governmental  agencies  should  be  immedi- 
ately released;  governmental  agencies  created 
to  meet  specific  needs  should  be  tbolLshcd 
when  those  needs  no  longer  exist. 

(d)  Limited  deductions  should  be  allowed 
for  purchases  of  War  bonds,  and  to  pay  insur- 
ance and  other  obligations  contracted  prior 
to  September  1,  1942. 

11.  Farm  subsidies  as  a  substitute  for  fair 
prices  are  wrong  in  principle  and  deceptive 
in  operation  because — 

(a)  They  conceal  costs  and  delay  or  defeat 
efforts  to  correct  excessive  expenditures. 

(b)  They  are  used  to  hold  down  the  gen- 
eral price  level  to  consumers,  while  creating 
the  impression  of  being  benefit  payments  to 
prodvicers. 

(c)  They  promote  Inefficiency  and  open  the 
way  for  political  abuses. 

(d)  They  force  the  many  to  pay  for  the 
benefits  enjoyed  by  the  few. 

12.  Unnecessary  centralization  of  govern- 
ment undermines  democracy  and  threatens 
the  very  foundations  of  the  Nation.  Imm.e- 
dlately  after  the  war  Congress  should  return 
to  the  States  and  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment all  powers  taken  from  them,  and  such 
war-emergency  authority  as  has  b?en  dele- 
gated to  the  President  should  be  promptly 
terminated. 

THE     national     GRANGE     FAVORS 

Retention  cf  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  consolidation  of  all  forestry  activities 
under  the  Forest  Service. 

Development  of  pipe  lines  from  petroleum- 
producing  fields  to  points  of  major  need. 

Free  and  untrammeled  encouragement  cf 
all  means  cf  transportation;  especially  de- 
manding the  expansion  of  river  commerce  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

Inserting  the  "recapture  clause"  in  all  war 
emergency  legislation   hereafter  enacted. 

Divorcement  of  Extension  Service  activities 
from  direct  connection  with  farm  organiza- 
tions. 

Proportionate  representation  of  agricul- 
ture on  all  boards  in  which  the  farmers'  in- 
terests are  Involved. 

Supporting  the  synthetic-rubber  program 
by  whatever  processes  shall  be  found  most 
practical. 

Resumption  of  rural  electrification  as  soon 
as  necessary  materials  again  become  avail- 
able. 

Special  consideration.  In  tire  and  gasoline 
priorities,  to  farmers  using  their  passenger 
cars  for  hauling  farm  products  to  market. 

A  comprehensive  survey  by  Congress  of 
the  manpower  of  the  Nation  relative  to  the 
requirements  to  successfully  carry  on  the 
war. 

Exclusion  of  intoxicating  liquor  from  Army 
camps  and  strict  regulation  of  its  sale  in 
adjacent  areas. 

Maintaining  adequate  health  and  medical 
services  throughout  the  Nation;  with  care- 
ful study  of  the  needs  of  rural  areas. 

Elimination  of  State  highway  barriers 
which  constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  efficient 
transportation. 

Extending  all  possible  encouragement  and 
support  to  the  family-sized  farm. 

Creation  of  a  post-war  agricultural  plan- 
ning committee  to  aid  in  the  solution  of 
problems  which  must  be  met  after  the  war. 


Return  to  standard  time  as  an  aid  to  food 
production. 

Exercise  by  Congress  of  Its  constitutional 
right  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  the 
value  thereof. 

Increasing  safety  programs  In  all  possible 
directions,  to  reduce  accidents  on  the  high- 
ways and  In  the  homes. 

Substituting  simpler  forms  of  income-tax 
blanks  for  the  conftising  and  complicated 
forms  now  in  use. 

Establishment  of  a  farm  rate  council.  In 
conjunction  with  other  farm  organizations 
and  cooperatives,  to  handle  matters  cf 
freight  rates  and  other  transportation  serv- 
ices. 

Incorporation  of  all  organizations  func- 
tioning as  permanent  agencies,  entering  Into 
contracts  in  the  interests  of  a  dues-paying 
membership. 

Continued  development  of  publicly  owned 
forests . 

THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE  OPPOSES 

All  attempts  to  Impose  upon  farmers  mini- 
mum wage  scales  and  maximum  hour  regula- 
tions. 

Efforts  of  labor  unions  to  organize  farmers 
or  farm  workers. 

Fixing  an  arbitrary  limit  on  the  radius  of 
distribution  by  motortrucks. 

Government  policy  of  putting  out  seed  and 
fertilizer  to  farmers  without  permitting  in- 
spection by  State  regulatory  agencies. 

Further  break-down  of  clear  channel  radio 
faclllt.es. 

Lowering  of  the  standards  of  essential  focda 
becau.«e  of  apparently  approaching  shortage. 

Enlisting  child  services  in  war  activities 
to  an  extent  which  may  be  injurious  to  healtli 
or  of  too  strenuous  character. 

Drafting  of  mothers  for  war  activities,  to 
th3  detriment  of  the  Nation's  home  life. 

Payment  of  higher  wages  to  teachers  In 
Internment  camps  than  the  prevailing  scale 
in  that  particular  locality. 

The  dumping  of  low-cost  goods  on  the  mar- 
ket at  the  close  of  the  war,  to  depress  farm 
prices. 

All  forms  of  racketeering,  either  by  labor 
or  any  other  group. 

Ever  since  last  year's  National  Grange  dec- 
larations at  Wercester,  the  soundness  and 
workability  cf  its  program  has  been  widely 
acclaimed.  The  Wenatchee  convention  em- 
phatically affirmed  its  1941  pronouncements 
and  offered  the  com.prehensive  recommenda- 
tions here  sum.marized  as  assuring  a  well- 
balanced  plan  fcr  the  future  of  agriculture 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  when  the 
present  emergency  has  passed. 

Tlie  long  distiince  of  Wenatchee  from  the 
National  Capital  prevented  the  attendance  cf 
Federal  department  heads  at  the  convention, 
but  United  States  Senator  Homer  T.  Bone,  of 
Washington,  was  a  guest  at  one  session  and 
brought  a  stirring  message  that  stressed  the 
Nation's  dependence  upon  food  production 
and  the  necessity  of  a  square  deal  for  the 
American  farmer.  The  practical  workings  of 
the  selective-service  law  were  clearly  ex- 
plained by  Lt.  Col.  James  T.  Ccatswcrth.  as- 
sistant to  Brigadier  General  Hershey.  Gov. 
Arthur  B.  Langlie,  of  Washington,  and  Mayer 
J.  V.  Rogers,  of  Wenatchee,  addressed  the  con- 
vention, and  a  message  from  President  Roose- 
velt (himself  a  seventh-degree  member  of 
the  Grange)  contained  these  significant 
words : 

"In  all  its  long  history  the  National  Grange 
never  has  met  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  de- 
pended more  upon  its  farmers,  and  when 
farmers  faced  so  many  grave  decisions.  •  •  • 
The  National  Grange,  the  oldest  of  our  na- 
tionfil  farm  organizations,  faces  heavy  re- 
sponsibility and  great  opportunity  for  service 
to  the  Nation  as  it  meets  in  its  annual  con- 
ference." 

A  very  harmonious  spirit  characterized  the 
entile   convention  and   remarkably  efftdent 
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eomtnltte*  work  was  dene.     A  cLi  -     !  : 
1  800  cand'.datea  was  Initiated  In  the  Eevr-  i 
flegree — highest     In     the    orfjanlzatirr 
Orange  recognition  of  the  Bencusr.es- 
llmes  was  attested  by  th3  elimination  u£  r. 
trips  and  reduction  of  entertainment  features 
to  the  minimum. 

The  subjects  of  corr.rr  j:  -y  ."nr.'ice,  hcriie 
economics,  youth  training,  vfxrational  edut  »- 
tlon,  and  the  rural  church  came  in  for  e^rlc  is 
discussion,  with  unified  programs  cutlln  >d 
wh;ch  win  be  put  Into  active  operation  t  .e 
coming  year  In  local  units  of  the  Oranf  e. 
numbering"  more  than  8,000  Aid  to  R  'd 
Crow  rural  nur^.ng.  alr-rald  watching,  flist 
■Id,  War-bond  and  stamp  sales,  and  salva  re 
campaigns  received  close  consideration,  wi  h 
results  cf  Orange  elTorta  reported  from  eve  ry 
crganiaed  State 

The  granges  of  Michigan  presented  an  Ih 
▼Itatlon  to  hold  the  1943  convention  In  that 
State,  and  final  selection  was  referred  to  tpe 
t.xecutive  committee  for  later  action. 


(S  atement  by  National  Master  Aibert  S.  G(^ 
approved  by  the  Wenatchee  convention) 

We  believe  In  democracy     While  ackno^l 
e<;ging  that  centralizing  vast  authority  In  o  le 
man    results   In   quicker   a".d    more   effecti 
action,  nevertheless  we  still  believe  In  demct 
racy.    World  history  has  proved  that  no  mfn 
Is  wise  enough  to  know  all   things  and 
man   Is   so   Infallible   as   to  be    trusted    u 
complete  power. 

Democracy  seeks  to  make  use  of  the  Ju 
ment   of  majiy  men   with  bread  and  van 
experiences.    It  may  be  slower,  but  ii  li  saf( 
and   vre   believe   in   It.     Its  effectiveness 
pends  upon  ihe  mechanism  through  whic 
cperates. 

We  believe  the  test  mechanism  for  n, 
dotnocracy  work  Is  throi;s:.   a  r 'prei><.  nuiti 
I  'rm  of  government.    •     •     •     i  :.e  fcctier 
X«f>l«eeniattve8,  the  better  tlie  government 
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Report  en  tlie  Rubber  Situation 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  GIFFORD 

i\  ::--  HOi':fE  OF  RHrr: 

M.     GIITCnD      Mr,    Speaker,  und^r 
leave  to  extend  my  i   :r..i:  ■< -,  I  include  an 

article  on  rubb---.  r.^  v.  ,.-,:•.:::■."-;',  •-  tM; 
minds  of  tlv  .A;;:  ';:  ...•'.  ;■••  ^:'.-\  ■• 
for  the  Cherr.ical  Ea^iuv''/.::.:  J''irr!- 
Oclob-'^'-  r.';rr.b'\'-,  by  tne  H  r.  v  ,:  -  J 
scph  A  C  :,;-;..  former  C  :.^:  r 
from  Ma.-v.-.aoiva>ett.-.  p.:.;-!  f  .•  r;. .,::;,  •.  -  : 
Ru.-'^V'in  cons-;]  in  N  ,■,  E.:^.d;:J.  li^ 
;,irr  ...i:-  ,•■..::■  :r.t  R..v-, .;.  process  of  syri- 
theri;"  r-.;r):j'T  r.'-.v.  grain  a/T^h-l,  r.  .•: 
tindf^r  r  T.-id'Taiivii  in  the  OiIi:-j  vi  Ru-i- 
b-  ■  D:--  rtor. 

BAS-JCH  -t  ■,  M  PTC;.--.  -C^  N  ^ST     F,,-  F>   F,  T     C  H  \.  1  FNi -Js 

t;s  a;  : 
(J  ■^•■:"'h  \   C   r.ry.forr-     Nf--:,-v-     ;  r   :  crypts 

.' K  i^-  nti     con.-t,ii     f   :     NeA     E;:g.,-»r.  :1, 

Washington.  D.  C.) 

I:    ;i  doubtful   If  any    Government   repott 
e     r    .-ecelved    such    ecger    scrutiny    as    tie 

BHJ-uch-Compton-Cor.ant  r  r   .*     :.  -iv  .--ji- 
be' siturition.     It  was  a  prue  e--,^..>    .::  .-■,     [■ 

thejc.:r-  -    ::..,  .-:-.    ::  -•  ■'■•-■-  <,-.■■•-.'■<' ^  y 
bv    a    -S-    -.1    fx-:\::: 
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lifting  criticism  to  a  higher  standard  than 
any  hitherto  reached  in  public  reports. 

The  dally  papers  gave  It  front-page  space 
with  heavy  headlines  m  deepest  black,  mark- 
ing the  deadline  cf  delays.  Incompetence,  and 
conflicting  authority  In  certain  branches  of 
the  service  where  Imperfection  thrived  like 
weeds  in  an  unkcpt  garden. 

The  success  of  the  report  was  manifest  In 
the  universal  satisfaction  shown  on  its  pub- 
lication. President  Roosevelt  set  the  style  by 
applauding  it  as  excellent  and  declared  his 
intention  of  adopting  all  of  its  recommerda- 
tions  so  that  It  might  be  made  operative  with- 
out delay  He  appointed  a  well-seasoned 
executive.  Mr.  William  M.  Jeffers.  president 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  System,  to 
systematize  rubber  conservation  and  produc- 
tion. Just  as  he  had  developed  his  great  trans- 
portation system.  Mr  Jeffers  is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  the  type  of  American  the  commit- 
tee had  in  mind  when  it  suggested  a  man 
able  to  lick  all  the  problems  and  difficulties 
unearthed  in  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Jeffers  at  once  admitted  he  was  inno- 
cent of  any  technical  knowledge  of  rubber. 
To  some  this  may  mean  a  sericus  handicap, 
but  to  others  it  is  proof  that  he  is  free  from 
all  prejudices  as  between  competing  Interests 
and  processes,  thus  giving  a  warm  invitation 
to  the  chemical  engineers  of  the  country' to 
appear  as  Amicus  Curiae  nee  Chemistry  and 
Metallurgy.  September  1942.  pp.  186-189)  with 
asiurance  that  their  advice  would  be  not  only 
received  but  cordially  welcomed. 

His  authority  xuider  Executive  order  will 
be  so  crystal  clear  that  no  other  agency  will 
be  tempted  to  question  his  power.  It  is  of 
incidental  interest  to  note  that  the  creation 
cf  this  oHice  was  what  was  sought  by  the 
Congress  in  the  passage  of  S.  2600.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  Director  of  Rubber  Sup- 
plies. This  bill,  of  course,  brought  a  veto 
frcm  the  Pr-esident.  but  it  also  brought  the 
appointment  of  the  Baruch  committee  so 
that.  In  a  sense,  the  western  Senators  who 
were  responsible  for  the  passage  by  Congress 
of  this  bill  have  secured  by  Executive  action 
w:  it   they  sought  by  legislation. 

A:  least  a  part  of  the  demands  of  the 
farmers  were  recognized  by  the  Baruch  com- 
mittee In  Its  recommendation  for  a  building 
of  a  plant  for  the  production  of  30.0CO  tons 
cf  Buna-S.  to  be  located  near  the  grain 
area,  to  be  "operated  under  the  control  of  a 
local  group"  Also  the  significant  recom- 
mendation was  made  that  facilities  for  pro- 
duction of  100.000.000  gallons  of  alcohol  be 
trected  on  files  near  the  grain-producing  area 
and   accessible   to  water  transportation. 

No  delay  is  to  be  permitted  for  the  Im- 
mediate operation  of  the  plants  for  syn- 
thetic rubber  from  petroleum.  Thus  both  of 
the  great  Interests  Involved  are  assured  cf 
sympathetic  advice  in  working  out  their 
problems.  The  committee  suggested  and  it 
Is  certain  that  chemical  engineers  and  other 
competent  technical  men  will  be  at  hand 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Director  with  only 
one  thought  animating  their  action,  to  pro- 
duce rubber. 

Mr,  Jeffers  has  before  hlna  the  formula  of 
re-creating  our  Industrial  system  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  value  cf  a  free  ar  i  un- 
biased professional  body  of  advisers.  He  is 
to  be  the  catalytic  power  of  the  Baruch  re- 
port. Competent  men  will  supplant  "good 
fellows."  Should  some  smaller  person  vain 
of  his  political  "pull"  Impinge  on  the  work  of 
the  boss  his  vanity  will  be  sadly  bruised  or 
even  destroyed  There  Is  only  one  way  to 
run  a  ship,  the  cai  tain  must  be  In  com- 
mand. 

H  :■..:. -7,  the  authority,  he  must  have  the 
f.  .  '.  strength  and  it  is  significant  that 

';,•  :  ;  :-  r-ccmmc.  'ed  that  the  funds  re- 
q-;.rvc;  f  '  'i-.e  fntre  rubber  program  be  put 
ci.r-c'ly  r  .b  ,,  :  -..'.  f  the  Rubber  Admin- 
•.,s--.>*  r  :r.>*fn:',  -r  :■.-;, rectly  through  the  Re- 
cc:.--':u:-,.c:i  f. :.j. ..;c  Corporation, 


Analyzing  this  now  famous  report,  one  Is 
Impressed  with  the  fact  that  while  criticism 
ran  free,  fierce  and  furious,  at  no  place  In  the 
report  does  evidence  appear  of  an  approach  to 
personalities. 

Failure  to  take  advantage  of  the  alleged 
Russian  offer  to  provide  reports  of  Soviet 
efforts  and  success  In  producing  synthetic 
rubl)er  has  not  yet  been  explained.  If  Mr. 
Baruch  were  unable  to  get  the  reason,  there 
Is  only  one  man  In  Was^iingtcn  able  to  fei;ret 
out  the  true  story.  He  Is  the  President.  To 
him  alone  is  responsible  the  Secretary  of  State 
who  controls  all  the  secrets  of  our  fore:ga 
relations.  Perhaps  the  offer  might  have  been 
a  bilateral  one  Intlmatlns;  certain  considera- 
tions not  at  all  fe.islble  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Jeffers  is  urgec'  to  go  ahead  without 
delay  on  the  present  program  for  the  produc- 
tion cf  sjmthetlc  rubber  under  those  proces8:?s 
known  to  be  sound.  He  Is  to  have  an  ad- 
equate technical  staff  under  his  immediate 
supervision  and  he  must  not  wait  for  per- 
fection. 

He  has  been  told  a  weapon  on  the  battle- 
field is  better  than  on  a  blueprint,  as  he  well 
knows  that  a  locomotive  on  the  raHs  Is  worth 
a  dozen  in  the  repair  shop.  So  with  the 
fcle-^slngs  of  the  committee,  he  Is  told  to  pro- 
duce during  the  year  1943.  400,000  pounds  of 
Buna  S.  30.000  tons  of  nccprene.  e2.CO0  tons 
of  butyl  rubber,  and  24  CCO  tons  of  thlobol. 
If  he  carries  out  this  program,  he  will  lift  a 
great  btirden  of  worry  from  the  American 
people. 
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Czechoslovak   Legation,  at   ildi;^ 
Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va. 
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HiN,  WILLIAM  R. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2.  1942 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 17.  3  years  ago.  a  great  number  of 
Czechoslovak  students  and  some  of  their 
professors  were  slaughtered  in  Prague  by 
the  Nazis.  At  the  same  time  all  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  in  that  country 
were  closed.  The  same  disaster  befell 
the  students,  teachers,  and  schools  in 
many  other  European  countries  invaded 
by  the  Gkrmans.  This  year,  the  demo- 
cratic youth  all  over  the  world,  including 
our  own  American  etudents,  com- 
memoiated  November  17  as  International 
Students'  Day.  a  symbol  of  solidarity  and 
sympathy  in  present  suffering,  and  a 
pledge  of  cooperation  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Antonin  Obrdlik,  a  Czech  professor 
who  was  still  in  his  native  land  when 
the  murder  of  these  students  occurred, 
addressed  on  November  17  the  students 
at  Randolph -Macon  College,  in  Ashland, 
Va.;  and  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  full  text  of  his 
informative  address: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  international  stu- 
dent assembly  which  was  held  in  Washington 
in  September  this  year,  It  was  suggested  and 
then  unanimously  voted  that  the  17th  of 
November  be  proclaimed  International  Stu- 
dents' Day  as  symbol  of  the  solidarity  ol  the 
democratic  youth  all  over  the  world.  This 
particular  date  was  chosen  for  the  following 
reason : 

On  November  17.  1939,  164  s'  'f-  *s  were 
killed  In  Czechoslovakia  and  in  uou.i.ou  ht.-,  - 
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eral  hundreds  of  others  were  sent  to  concen- 
tration camps  In  Germany.  How  did  it  all 
happen? 

I  spent  over  9  months  In  Czechoslovakia 
alter  that  country  had  been  completely  oc- 
cupied by  the  Germans  in  March  1939.  So 
It  happened  that  I  was  an  eyewitness  of 
events  that  took  place  there  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  and  month  after  month 
during  that  period.  I  am  sorry  that  my  mes- 
sage to  you  this  morning  Is  sad  in  its  con- 
tent; it  "is  a  story  of  unspeakable  suffering 
and  beastly  cruelty.  But  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  of  those  disturbing  facts  with  a  firm  be- 
lief that  they  will  serve  as  a  source  of  deter- 
mination and  inspiration  to  you  rather  than 
lead  to  discouragement  and  pessimism.  For  I 
am  convinced  that  after  you  have  heard  me, 
you  will  keep  in  mind  in  the  days  to  come 
not  so  much  the  picture  of  the  degrading 
deeds  of  the  would-be  superrace  but  rather 
the  inspiring  example  of  thos^  to  whom 
truth,  beauty,  liberty,  and  Justice  count  for 
more  than  the  vainglory  of  military  con- 
quest, lust  for  power,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  so-called  new  order  for  a  few  with 
falavery  for  all  the  rest. 

Now,  to  come  back  to  an  account  of  how 
It    happened.     In    the    '•econd    week    of   No- 
vember    1939     a    24-year-old     Czechoslovak 
student  of  medicine  died  at  the  hands  of  the 
Gestapo.    He  was  shot  by  a  German  officer 
during    a    demonstration    for    freedom    on 
Czechoslovak  Liberation  Day.  corresponding 
to   Americas   Independence   Day,   and   later 
died  of  his  wounds.     After  the  funeral  serv- 
ice, in  V7hlch  several  thousand  students  par- 
ticipated, occupation  authorities  and  police 
tried  In  every  way  to  incite  the  crowds  into 
violence.    Tlie  following  day,  on  direct  orders 
from  Hitler,  the  storm  troopers  and  units  of 
the  regular  Nazi  army  poured  into  Prague, 
capital  city  of  Czechoslovakia.    By  late  eve- 
ning all  university  buildings  and  student  dor- 
mitories were  surrounded  with  machine  guns. 
Then,  at  3:30  a.  m.  on  November   17,  they 
struck.     Armed     detachments    rushed     into 
student    dormitories.    Many    students    were 
shot  in  the  raid,  defending  themselves  and 
Jumping  out  of  windows;  the  rest  were  beaten 
and  herded  Into  busses.     Under  heavy  guard, 
they  were  driven  to  a  suburb  of  Prague  and 
there  tortured  for  the  rest  of  the  day.    Some 
were  stripped,  drenched  with  fire  hoses,  and 
forced  to  lie  for  hours  on  the  ley  ground. 
Others  were  made  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a 
line  of  Nazis  armed  with  whips  and  bludgeons. 
Many    teachers,    arrested    in    the    morning, 
suffered    the    same    brutalities.    Since    that 
day  all  Czechoslovak  universities  remained 
closed.     Similar  scenes  as  the  one  Just  de- 
scribed   took    place    in    other    Czechoslovak 
cities,  although  the  students  there  did  not 
participate  in  any  demonstration. 

This  tragic  event  merely  climaxed  a  long 
series  of  attacks  upon  the  very  foundation  of 
Czechoslovak  culttire.  since  the  first  day  of 
the  occupation.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  you 
a  complete  story  of  the  outcome  of  the 
German  rule  in  Czechoslovakia.  However,  I 
think  you  ought  to  know  from  one  who 
peaks  from  his  own  experience  that,  under 
the  Nazis,  life  becomes  meaningless.  And 
when  I  say  "meaningless"  I  mean  Just  that. 
The  very  atmosphere  you  breathe  is  filled 
with  tension,  fear,  and  uncertainty;  life  and 
property  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
master  race  are  constantly  in  Jeopardy.  Let 
me  give  you  a  few  concrete  examples: 

During  the  last  2  or  3  months  of  my  stay 
in  Czechoslovakia.  I  was  oft&n  forced  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  homes  of  my  relatives  or 
with  friends,  becatise  many  Czechs  were  be- 
ing taken  during  the  night  by  the  Gestapo. 
The  Gestapo  agents  usually  came  about 
midnight  or  in  the  early  morning  hours,  lit- 
erally dragging  their  victims  out  of  their 
beds.  I  knew  many  families  that  were  thus 
visited  and,  therefore,  I  took  precautions. 
Whenever  I  stayed  at  home  I  always  placed 
a  chair  beside  my  bed  where  I  kept  my  most 


essential  jjersonal  effects,  such  as  clothing, 
noney,  as  well  as  my  passport.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  Jump  out  of  the  window  and  make 
my  escape  by  climbing  over  the  fence  in  our 
garden,  should  anyone  ring  the  bell  at  the 
gate.  There  I  lay  in  my  bed,  with  closed 
eyes,  but  sleepless.  Those  days  of  anxiety 
left  such  a  deep  impression  upon  my  nervous 
system  that  even  now,  after  3  years,  at  times 
I  still  dream  that  I  am  being  hunted  by  the 
Gestapo  and  awake  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat 
of  fear.  Some  6  months  after  I  came  to 
he  United  States  of  America,  one  evening, 
while  I  was  reading  a  book  on  the  second 
floor,  a  friend  came  to  see  me  and  rang  the 
bell  downstairs.  My  first  reaction  still  was 
to  Jump  out  of  the  window. 

The  Gestapo,  despite  their  boast  of  being 
"supermen."  indulge  in  lies  and  theft  as  the 
following  incident  reveals.  One  morning,  the 
wife  of  one  of  my  colleagues  informed  me, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  late  the  previous 
evening,  while  her  husband  was  at  home 
reading  his  newspapers,  three  Gestapo  agents 
came  and  took  him  away.  They  not  only 
prevented  her  from  saying  goodbye  to  him, 
by  threatening  her  with  beatings  and  taking 
her  along,  but  one  of  them  searched  the 
apartment,  found  6,000  Czech  crowns  in  cash 
and  forthwith  put  them  into  his  pocket. 
The  lady  was  left  without  her  htisband.  with- 
out money  and  with  two  children  to  feed. 

Another  friend  told  me  what  I  already 
heard  from  others,  that  If  the  Gestapo  takes 
the  trouble  to  have  some  "legal"  pretext 
for  arrest,  they  go  about  It  very  simply: 
They  enter  the  apartment,  ask  whether  Mr. 
so-and-so  is  at  home,  and  if  so,  they  ask  to 
see  his  passport,  birth  certificate,  or  some 
other  document — papers  which  we  usually  do 
not  keep  in  the  hall  or  In  the  kltclien.  While 
search  is  being  made  for  the  document,  the 
Gestapo  agent  plants  an  illegal  leaflet  some- 
where in  the  furniture  and  then  later  when 
he  makes  another  search  in  the  presence  of 
the  victim,  he  can  easily  accuse  him  of  par- 
ticipation in  subversive  activities. 

I  could  go  on  citing  many  more  examples 
of  the  lawlessness  cf  the  Nazi  "new  order." 
However,  we  are  primarily  interested  in  know- 
ing to  what  extent  education  and  the  schools 
were  affected.  I  anfcin  a  position  to  give  you 
a  very  accurate  picture,  because  at  that  time 
I  was  a  professor  there. 

Immediately  after  the  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, many  of  our  schools  were  closed  and 
taken  over  by  the  Germans  for  "military  and 
official  purposes,"  particularly  those  which 
were  new  and  modernly  equipped.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  very  spaciotis 
and  modern  military  barracks  in  my  home 
town,  formerly  used  by  the  Czechoslovak 
Army,  were  not  occupied.  Tlie  purpose  of 
this  move  was  obvious — to  crush  educational 
facilities  and  to  deprive  our  nation  of  her 
potential  leaders.  It  was  all  well  planned 
in  advance  and  thoroughly  executed.  As  a 
result,  the  educational  program  in  the  Czech 
schools  was  drastically  reduced.  As  a  rule, 
two  or  three  previously  independent  schools 
were  made  to  share  one  building — and  that 
was  not  all.  Nazi  censorship  played  havoc 
with  our  textbooks.  We,  professors  and 
teachers,  were  held  personally  responsible  for 
seeing  to  it  that  nothing  objectionable  was 
said  in  the  classrooms  and  that  nothing 
remained  in  the  textbooks  which  could  be 
understood  by  the  students  as  being  hostile 
to  the  new  authofitles.  Consequently,  whole 
sections  from  our  textbooks,  especially  those 
tised  in  history  and  literature  classes,  were 
torn  out.  In  others  many  pages  had  to  be 
pasted  over  with  blank  paper,  so  that  cur 
pupils  could  not  learn  the  true  facts.  Later, 
new  textbooks  were  prepared  under  the  direct 
supervision  cf  the  German  authorities — and 
you  m.ay  be  Interested  in  this  very  revealing 
fact — that  when  a  new  edition  of  text  for 
physics  was  published  it  had  to  be  canceled 
becatise  the  censor  overlooked  that  there 
was— what  a  mortal  sin!— a  note  concerning 
Einstein's  theory  of  relativity. 


Unfortunately,    this    poisoning    of    young 
minds  was  not  all.    An  elaborate  system  of 
spying    upon    students    and    professors    has 
been  developed.     The  Czech  schools  had  to 
accept  a  certain  number  of  new  students  and 
teachers   and   it   was   known   that   some   of 
them,  even   before  the   occupation,  secretly 
belonged  to  the  Nazi  party.    As  a  result,  the 
atmosphere  in  our  Czech  schools  became  suf- 
focating due  to  the  ever-present   suspicion 
and    danger.      Gestapo    agents,    in    civilian 
clothes,  were  seen  listening  In  the  corridor 
behind   the  closed   door  of  our  classrooms. 
However  cautious  you  may  have  been,  there 
was  always  a  possibility  that  some  statement 
might  be  used  against  you  by  the  German 
authorities,  who  were  only  too  eager  to  see 
high  treason   in  them.     If   that   happened, 
there  was  no  hope  for  you      I  personally 
know  that  two  of  my  colleagues  were  taken 
by  the   Gestapo  to  pyolice  headquarters  di- 
rectly from  their  classrooms,  their  students 
being   silent  witnesses   of  the   scene.     Is   It 
necessary  to  add  that  they  never  returned? 
Wives,  saying  goodbye  to  their  husbaneis,  or 
mothers   waving   farewell   to   youngsters  on 
their  way  to  school,  day  after  day  were  filled 
with  fear  lest  this  meant  a  final  farewell. 
One  day  about  20  boys  of  the  State  Commer- 
cial Academy  in  Brno  were  transported  by 
the  Gestapo  to  the  police  headquarters  on  no 
charge   whatsoever.     These    were    from    the 
wealthiest  families.    It  Is  true,  they  were  re- 
leased after  several  days,  but  can  you  imagine 
the  anxiety  of   their  parents,  who  did   not 
know  where  their  children  were  and  what 
had  becom.e  of  them.    Complete  uncertainty 
is  the  most  outstanding  characteristic  of  life 
under  the  dictators  and  it  makes  life  mean- 
ingless. 

Add  to  all  this  a  systematic  destruction  or 
theft  of  equipment  r.nd  collections  in  scien- 
tific laboratories,  libraries,  museums,  etc,, 
and  the  picture  of  the  fate  of  Czechoslovak 
culture  appears  desolate,  as  it  really  Is.  Just 
before  the  shooting  of  students  and  the  clos- 
ing of  the  universities.  Dr.  Arne  Novak,  rec- 
tor of  Masaryk  University,  died.  Fearing  a 
demonstration  of  students  at  his  funeral,  the 
Gestapo  forbade  any  fuijeral  procession.  Not 
content  with  that,  they  arrested  many  stu- 
dents as  a  threat  and  protective  measure  and 
forbade  anyone  but  the  closest  relatives  and 
a  handful  of  colleagues  to  attend  the  funeral, 
and  then  ordered  the  prorector  to  speak  not 
more  than  3  minutes  without  using  the  words 
"university"  or  "rector."  His  guard  of  honor 
was  a  company  of  noisy  machine  guns,  prac- 
ticing as  if  by  pure  coincidence,  before  the 
church. 

Finally,  the  closing  of  all  Czech  ce/iters  of 
higher  learning  and  the  massacre  of  students 
and  professors  took  place,  as  you  have  already 
heard.  No  wonder,  then,  that  under  such 
unbearable  conditions  many  students  as  well 
as  professors  tried  to  escape  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Join  the  Czechoslovak  military 
forces  abroad.  It  was  clear  to  me  from  the 
very  beginning  that  which  :-ou  also  now  real- 
ize, especially  since  America's  entry  into  the 
war.  that  you  canno.  do  business  with  the 
dictators.  You  either  have  to  fight  them 
and  bring  about  their  destruction,  or  you 
perish,  perhaps  slowly  but  surely. 

Let  me  give  you  also  an  illustration  as  to 
how  the  new  German  "culture" — they  insist 
on  calling  it  culture— affects  the  Germans 
themselves. 

One  morning  I  saw  the  following  picture 
In  the  street  of  my  home  town.  There  was 
a  group  of  30  boys  or  so  led  by  an  elderly 
woman.  The  youngsters  were  between  4 
and  6  years  of  age — still  in  the  infant  stage. 
They  were  all  dressed  in  some  kind  of  uni- 
form and  marched  in  regular  militaiy  forma- 
tion, three  abreast.  They  nearly  all  had 
small  whistles  which  they  blew  to  mark  th« 
rhythm  and  the  uniformity  of  their  march— 
goosestepplng;  physically,  emotionaUy,  men- 
tally, and  morally.  How  cotild  I  ever  forget 
this  picture   of   a  lost  generation;    children 
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•-./ ^  17  A  ,.-  chosen  as  International 
D.v  :  ,  because  on  that  date.  In 
."  ~:  ■.  P'v  1  .r-ra  occurred  the  first  mas- 
-  .,;  s-.uu-  !.•_.-  I  think  it  will  be  appro- 
te  If  I  read  to  you  the  message  President 
sevelt  wrote  for  this  occasion.  It  was 
:  to  the  general  secretary  ol  the  Inter- 
.onal  Student  Service,  and  reads  as  tol- 
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Wash:-c;  n  ■  t-mbcr  10.  1942. 
Dt.'-',  Mas.  Fratt:  The  International  Btii- 
6f:.-.  p.jsembly  has  chosen  this  day  to  honor 
•h-  students  and  professors  tortured  and 
K./.ed  in  Czechcflovakia  3  years  ago.  On  that 
d  tv  November  17.  1939.  there  was  committed 
x.hr  first  of  a  series  of  organized  massacres 
c:  •  ^n-^d  with  calculated  savagery  to  stamp 
u  .  present  or  futtire  leaders  of  a  great 
Bi.  ;    ;  -.i.ocratic  republic. 

In  their  cold  fury  the  despoilers  of  Czecho- 
F;^  •  ikla  forgot  that  the  streets  of  Prague 
H-  ;  the  halls  of  the  proud  university  for  cen- 
turies hAve  echoed  the  voices  of  men  willing 
to  die  rather  than  believe  and  teach  according 
to  patterns  their  conscience  cotild  not  accept. 
We  know  that  the  earth  thrown  over  the  bod- 
ies cf  the  m.^rtyred  students  and  teachers 
did  nut  -tifle  the  will  to  hberty.  and  that  the 
noise  of  machi:  ■^  ei;r  -  did  not  drown  the 
v^  irr,,  Tj.hich  still  dtinuad  the  right  of  a  peo- 
p:  •  ..termine  how  it  shall  think  and  live. 
n-:  "  ji.e  principles  which  will  continue 
•n  .:..p  r-  the  youth  of  every  land.  They 
h;>.v;>  i.-n  T..'  i-fa.ii,'--  p.-d  projects  of  stu- 
L-h  xhe  a::-'  but  In  the  victory 
r.  ;:.  i  ::>■  ;.  t  iCe  to  be  secured 
.  *:  u  t  I  k  :  •  the  young  people 
:r\r-^  In  their  cooperation  they 
.iu.1  mission.  They  must  know 
there  are  In  the  world  great  regions 
a  A  Pole  generation  of  young  men  and 
:.  hi.  '  been  destroyed  by  the  ravages 
.-  V  Pt  fvi-ed  by  a  crooked  and  ungodly 
:..  F,  n,  the  vast  reserves  of  coura- 
and  enthusiastic  youth  they  must 
replenish  the  intellectual  vigor  of  stricken 
lands,  and  with  the  clear  eye  and  the  firm 
hp.nd  ^*  youth  thev  must  help  create  that 
be.'.rr  world  tov...r-:  -^v^.ich  we  strive. 
\  t  rv  sincerely  yotirs, 

PtANKLIN  D.  ROOSETIXT. 

N'^w  ycu  can  see  why  there  are  people  In 
ot  ipled  countries  who  prefer  rather  to  die 
tp  n  to  live  under  the  yoke  of  their  self- 
appointed  German  masters.  There  are  today, 
R.«  vou  know,  among  American  soldiers,  flyers, 
fi'':  T^^  .rines  many  of  your  fellow  students 
wp  '.:■  also  ready  to  make  the  same  sacri- 
fice for  the  common  cause  of  all  the  United 
Nations 

Now  you  r-;-"  -'"alize  what  ycru  American 
students  have  in  this  beautiful  country  of 
yours,  in  spite  of  all  seemingly  unbearable 
r^^  :  '  :  >  v'n  h  t'e  but  the  most  natural 
ar  1  i.f"»-^  ir  v  -*:me  measures.  To  those 
rf  '  T\ :  -»  ..e  to  this  land  irom  Nazl- 
c-'-p'  fd  E  r  p«.  your  fate  Is  a  veritable 
heaven  as  compared  with  conditions  over 
thT?.  If  you  have  any  doubts,  then  think 
'  !  -he  fate  of  your  friends  in  Czechoslovakia. 
,\  i  now.  finally,  you  tyiderstand  why  at 
xhf  ^"vinnlne  I  was  certain  that  my  tragic 
■  -'•  *  :  '  -  "  -o  be  a  source  of  strength, 
r>  •;•-■••  :r  >■•• '—-.ination.  In  our  detd  col- 
i^'it:  -  fK  r  ■-  \- la,  and  America  we  have 
.-•  .r..^.^-  -x.-.nipie  Physically  dead  though 
•  '  they  point  the  way  that  leads  from 
tU'ht  for  high  spiritual  and  moral  values 
pi  immortality.  In  their  name  and  In  the 
Rvrp.br'  of  their  Innocent  martyrdom,  we,  their 
•u<1  r.t?,  today  pledge  that  November 
"  •  p.  f  -'otten.  and  that  the  tragic 
wp      r    '      k    place    en    that    date    In 
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EXTENSION  OP  REM\PK> 


HON   CARL  T,  CURTIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2, 1942 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remai  ks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  letter  written  by  me  to  Brig. 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Horshey: 

Congress  or  thk  United  Statts. 

House  of  REPaESKNTATivTS, 
Washington,  D.  C.  November  30,  1942. 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  HissHrY, 

Selective  Service  Headquarters, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Genee-al  Hebshet:  I  have  received 
a  very  thoughtful  letter  from  a  man  who 
has  been  serving  on  a  local  draft  board  in 
Nebraska.  I  knew  this  man  to  be  Intelligent 
and  sensible.  He  Is  a  good  Judge  of  the 
situation.  Because  his  suggestions  are  very 
constructive,  I  want  to  pass  them  on  to  you 
by  quoting  portions  of  his  letter,  which  is  as 
follows : 

"The  passage  of  the  18-  and  19-year-old  bill 
was  entirely  proper  and  I  have  heard  little 
complaint.  I  also  favored  the  amendment 
relating  to  the  deferment  of  farm  workers. 
While  I  do  not  believe  that  the  amendment 
was  the  answer  to  the  problem,  I  do  think 
that  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

"In  my  opinion,  It  would  have  been  n;uch 
better  to  have  deferred  farm  operators  over 
30  years  of  age  who  have  been  actually 
engaged  In  fanning  operations  for  the  past 
4  years,  and  in  addition,  to  discontinue 
taking  registrants  engaged  in  farming  opera- 
tions for  limited  service  in  the  Army. 

"This  last  point  is  very  Important  because 
over  50  registrants  engaged  In  farming  have 
been  inducted  Into  the  Army  for  limited 
service.  For  example,  one  registrant  was 
farming  over  200  acres  of  land  In  addition 
to  taking  care  of  a  substantial  amoimt  of  live- 
stock. He  had  a  glass  eye  and  was  Inducted 
into  the  Army  for  limited  service  and  is  now 
serving  in  a  tire  station  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood. 
Another  registrant,  who  had  an  injury  to  his 
leg  Is  now  serving  In  the  Army  in  limited 
service,  while  before  induction  he  was  farm- 
ing over  1,200  acres  of  land.  At  this  writing 
he  has  not  made  arrangements  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  his  farming  operations.  Mani- 
festly, these  men  would  be  far  more  valuable 
in  their  civilian  occupations  tlian  they  are 
In  the  Army. 

"There  Is  one  ftirther  matter  with  respect 
to  the  selective  service  that  I  would  like  to 
mention,  and  I  think  that  It  deserves  your 
Immediate  attention. 

"As  you  know,  the  local  board  quota  basis 
Is  the  number  of  registrants  of  a  local  board 
liable  for  training  and  service,  not  Inducted, 
who  upon  proper  claestflcatlon  are  now  clas- 
sified In,  or  will  hereafter  be  classified  In  1-A. 
plus  the  credit  for  that  local  board  which 
consists  of  the  total  number  of  men  residing 
in  that  area  who  are  already  In  the  armed 
forces. 

"The  local  board's  quotas  for  November  and 
December  were  made  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  deferring  farm  work- 
ers On  the  passage  of  the  act  the  local  board 
defened  a  large  number  of  registrants  who 
were  engaged  in  agriculture  pending  a  review 
of  their  respective  cases,  but  the  local  b«-iard 
was  notified  by  the  State  headquarters  •;  i 
the  quotas  previously  established  had  t)  h> 
met  with  urban  registrants,  and  for  the  m  ^  t 
part  in  thi«  cotinty,  our  inductees  for  N-    t-m- 
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ber  and  December  will  be  married  men.  I 
think  this  is  basically  unfair,  because  with 
the  passage  of  the  act  quotas  directed  to  these 
Midwestern  agricultural  States  should  be  re- 
duced and  the  quotas  in  the  metropolitan 
centers  should  be  increased. 

"I  am  reliably  informed  that  there  are  a 
number  of  boards  in  Omaha  that  have  not 
exhatisted  their  single  men,  and  my  father, 
who  recently  made  a  trip  to  Chicago,  said  that 
on  inquiring  around  found  that  there  were  a 
large  number  of  single  men  available  in 
Chicago  who  have  not  been  called.  Manifestly 
the  established  quotas  will  have  to  be  dras- 
tically revised  In  order  to  be  equitable,  I 
dont  believe  that  this  fact  has  been  taken 
Into  consideration  by  the  selective  service  offi- 
cials in  their  "slide  rule"  determination  of 
quotas  in  this  agriculttffal  State. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  administrators  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  to  be  Inequitable  In  the  administration 
of  the  act.  and  apparently  this  Is  a  matter 
that  has  not  been  called  to  their  attention. 
Manifestly,  if  a  large  group  of  registrants  in  a 
certain  State  are  deferred  by  law.  then  the 
quotas  for  that  State  should  be  lowered,  be- 
cau.se  there  would  not  be  the  same  number 
of  registrants  In  that  State  who  were  liable 
for  service  under  the  Selective  Service  Act.  If 
this  situation  continue?,  our  local  board  will 
be  sending  registrants  with  children  by  the 
first  ol  March,  notwithstanding  that  the  na- 
tional officials  of  the  selective  service  have 
said  that  they  question  If  men  with  children 
would  be  called  until  the  end  of  1943.  if  ever. 
It  is  a  problem  that  is  of  immediate  concern 
to  your  district. ' 

I  hope  that  these  facts,  submitted  by  one 
who  knows  will  be  of  assistance  to  your  office 
in  determining  future  policy. 

With  personal  greetings  to  you,  1  am. 
YSurs  truly, 

Gael  T.  Curtis. 


[lack  When'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOtTTH   CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1942 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  aqa  including 
therein  five  poems  recently  written  by 
Mr.  Thcmas  H.  Williamson,  of  Aiken, 
S.  C.    They  are  as  follows: 

"back  when  ' 
Grandpa  never  went  to  school,  he  learned  the 

hard  old  way. 
On  winter  days  he  cleared  the  land.  In  sum- 
mer made  the  hay. 
The    lessors    learned    way    back    then    were 

taught  at  mother's  knee. 
That    men    must    plan,    toll,    and    fight.    If 

mankind  would  be  free. 
He  never  could  Just  understand,  about  this, 

that,  and  these. 
His  daily  lesson  way  back  then,  was  butter, 

bread,  and  cheese 
He  went  to  work  by  starlit  morn,  and  hustled 

uiitil   daik. 
There  was  no  starter  on  his  mtile,  he  was  not 

hard  to  park. 
Grandma  was  the  sewing  machine,  she  made 

the  shirts  and  britches. 
She  knew,  if  everyone  went  to  school,  no  one 

would  dig  the  ditches. 
Her  children  worked  and  sUyed  at  home,  no 

time  to  visit  kin. 
They  liad   to   "git"  that   cotton  picked   and 

mule  It  to  the  gin. 


Grandma  was  a  worker  too,  she  always  did  the 

churning. 
Her  Ice  box  was  a  cooling  stream,  and  she 

kept  the  home  fires  burning. 
She  drove  a  spinning  wheel  back  then,  it  did 

not  use  much  oil. 
The  cloth  she  made  was  highest  grade,  but 

took  a  lot  of  toll. 

Grandpa  struggled  for  sixty  years,  to  give  us 

education, 
Sometimes  now  we  pass  him  up,  like  he  was 

no  relation. 
When  company  comes  we  hide  him  out,  put    | 

him  in  the  cellar.  i 

He  Is  old  and  fogey  now  and  don't  like  sisters 

feller  \ 

Now  sister's  beau  Is  a  great  athlete,  can  sing 

and  dance  all  night. 
But   try   to  wake  him  up  next  day,  and  he 

always  wants  to  fight. 
Sister,  she  went  off  to  school,   and  learnt  a 

thing  or  two. 
It  takes  all  of  her  lime  now,  to  tell  Ma  what 

to  do. 

Times   have  changed   since  way  back   then, 

now  fill  have  education. 
Shooting   stars   are   very   Flow,   compared   to 

modern  transportation. 
Just  toot  your  hern  Is  all  you  do,  and  service 

rolls  out  fast. 
This  old  world  Is  streamlined  too,  but  how 

long  will  It  last? 

The  midnight  oil  that  burned  back  then,  gave 

light  to  save  the  Nation. 
The  oil  that  bums  past  midnight  now,  comes 

from  the  filling  station. 
Grandpa    finished    a    business    course    and 

learned  a  lot  of  frills. 
His  days  of  work  and  toil  are  over;  He  only 

pays  the  bills. 


THE   AMEHIC.KN    EOT 

The  weatherman  said  the  signs  of  spring, 

Were  fiowers.  buds,  and  bees; 
But  wire  lines  tangled  in  kites  and  string 

Are  a  better  sign  than  these. 

The  surest  signs  of  an  early  spring. 

And  the  best  beyond  a  doubt; 
Are  the  toy  planes  upon  the  wing. 

And  a  boy's  shirt  tall  out. 

Not  the  dogwood  trees,  and  bumblebees, 

Nor  the  tender  buttercup: 
But  skinned  shins,  and  skuffed  up  knees. 

And  tousled  hair  stuck  up. 

With  coats  and  sweaters  here  and  there, 

And  boys  gone  out  to  play; 
Tills  is  the  sign  that  spring  Is  here, 

And  the  world  Ls  young  and  gay. 

American  wealth  will  vanish  like  steam. 
The  gold  at  Fort  Knox  be  a  toy; 

If  we  should  awake  from  a  horrible  dream. 
And  there  be  no — American  boy. 


THE  CONVOY 

From   a   convoy  om   the   long   highway, 
Im  writing  this  letter  to  you; 

I'll  mail  It  somewhere  on  the  way. 
And  I  hope  that  It  gets  through. 

Take  care  of  all  I  left  behind. 

Until  I  can  get  back; 
And  I  will  drop  ycu  another  line, 

When  the  Axis  gets  the  nx. 

I  cannot  tell  the  things  we  see, 

Or  the  places  I  have  been; 
The  thing  that  matters  most  to  me, 

Is  victory — at  the  end. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  tell. 

Many  things  I  cannot  say; 
Don't  worry,  for  I'm  safe  and  well, 

And  traveling  on  my  way. 

My  orders  are  to  keep  rolling. 

And  to  hurry  with  the  mess; 
For  death  bells  are  now  tolling, 

The  days  of  sleep  and  rest. 


I  long  for  home  and  loved  ones. 
And  the  time  when  war  Is  through; 

But  until  we  sink  the  rising  suns, 
I  won't  come  back  to  you. 

When  Tokyo  blooms  like  a  volcano, 
I'll  send  you  a  big  bouquet; 

We'll  dance  in  the  harbor  at  Oahu, 
When  I  come  home  to  swy. 


THE    BARBER    SHOP 

We  have  opened  up  a  barber  shop. 

And  the  water  is  getting  warm; 
Our  scissors  now  are  very  sharp. 

And  other  things  are  taking  form. 

The  marines  will  put  the  lather  on. 
And  their  rubbing   Is  not  soft; 

The  sheepskin  whiskers  will  be  gone. 
When  the  Air  Force  blows  them  off. 

The  shaving  will  be  done  so  quick. 

When  the  Navy  ships  get  there; 
The  Army  will  put  the  tonic  on. 

While  the  home  folks  part  his  ha:r. 

Por  Tokyo  needs  a  shave  and  shine, 
And  Uncle  Sam's  the  barber; 

The  bill  will  be  paid  in  time, 
And  collected  at  Pearl  Harbor, 


bataan 
The   skies   were    soft   with    morning   glow 

The  seas  were  peaceful  blue. 
Our  ships  went  sailing  westward  ho 

Our  boys  had  waved  adieu. 

With   eager  hearts  for   distant  scenes 

And  love  for  a  freedom  land. 
They  sailed  away  to  the  Philippines 

In  the  foothills  of  Bataan. 

The  war  clouds  gathered — lightning  flashed 

With  rumblings  from  Japan, 
As  bombers  roared  and  fighters  clashed 

The  earthq'aake  shook  Bataan. 

As  the  raging  stoim  momentum  gains 

The  fires  of  fury  fanned. 
And  flames  of  death  enshroud  the  plains 

Of  wind-swept  bleak  Bataan. 

They  rationed  rags  while  thunder  rolled — 

And  faced  death  like  a  man. 
As  their  dying  buddies'  blood  ran  cold 

In  the  fox  holes  of  Bataan. 

With  speedirig  planes  to  lead  the  way 

In  the  fullness  of  our  time. 
Our  ships  will  swiftly  sail  away 

With  lads  of  yours  and  mine. 

And  they  shall  write  an  epic  then 

Penned  by  an  avenging  hand. 
"Our  hallowed  dead"  shall  live  again 

And  so  shall  their— Bataan. 

— t;io<^.  H.  Williamson. 


SAAjis--.  to  the  People  of  Ita'y 


HON, 


■XTF^?SION  OF  Ri-MAHKo 

CF 

THOMAS  DALESANDRO.  JR 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Wednesday.  December  2,  1942 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  short-wave  radio  ad- 
dress made  by  me  to  Italy  on  last  Mon- 
day, under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information: 

Three  months  ago,  on  August  28,  1942,  I 
said:  "The  United  Nations,  representing  the 
mightiest  assemblage  of  people  and  of  re- 
sources in  the  history  of  the  world,  are  tod.iv 
fighting  for  the  principles  which  It  .i..ni 
have  fought  for  In  years  gone  by.       hf.-  a 
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not  want  to  fight  the  p«op!e  of  Italy 
their  ever-growing  strength  w  "  rr  i-h 
as  iurely  as  the  «un  will  r;--  .:  r. :...>;. i  r. 
this  necessary  ■■ 

The  lime  Is  hert      M,.  i,redicUon  Is  com 
trvie. 

Prime  Minister  Churchill's  warning  to 
Italian  people  in  his  speech  yesterday 
the  day  of  reckoning  is  drawing  nearer  is  tr 
arnouncement  of  events  to  come.  Now  is  tl  e 
time,  if  ever,  for  the  Italian  petDple  them- 
selves to  avert  catastrophe  to  their  ccuatry. 
Now  is  perhaps  their  last  chance  to  rise  i  p 
against  the  dictators  and  declare  in  fnv 
democracy. 

By  ridding  themselves  of  their  leaders,  v.; 
have  brought  them  Into  disaster,  they  ecu 
save  their  cities  and  their  cwu  lives. 

Italy  is  the  natural  friend  and  ally  of  tile 
democracies. 

The  United  Nations,  by  their  Invasion  fcf 
Africa,  are  brought  very  close  to  Iialu  n 
ahores. 

In  the  approaching  cris^    ^^  -".any  Ameit- 
cana   of   Italian    descent    are    tireathmg    tie 
heartfelt    prayer    that    Italy    will    rally, 
rally  soon,  against  the  dictators,  to  the  flg|it 
for  liberty. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Italians  to  revolt 
ufge  them  to  revolt — to  revolt  immediately 
and  overthrow  MusscUnl. 


Cive  the  Arrrse-i  Forces  a  Brea! 
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HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 


OF    \:  : 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI 
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Mr.  COLMLf^.      M;-    5:.:-  .!<••:■ 
than  a  year  :.    .<    \  :\  p: 

Harbcr,    wh    .    »'.'    .v..     ;..   ^i 
what  we  all  i.«A-  ■a,i.>  c^n.^Vj-^,  i  iiav>   o   \ 
insisting   that   we   could   not   car: 
these   so-called   social    reforms    a    .: 
the  same  time  prepare  for  and  lui: 
bloody,  tragic  war.     T:.     C j.-.g-f-,;  ;  .m 
Reccrd  Will  r-  ":  .;:  'hr  I  h  ..■«     t>'-  n  r.  .:: 
mering  at  thiv  ..k  ■  Ca  'j.i  ;\;i  l/u-  ,t.-.>.  i'' 
the  public  utterances  of   th-    •    h  -:■ 
the  administration,  as  well  as  Lh  ■  -.r- 
tice-s.  have  been  to  the  efTect   tl;  i 
must  lose  none  of  these  social  gains. 

I  was.  therefore,  very  much  encouragoh 
a  few  -days  ago  when  the  President  in  a  i 
address  stated,  in  effect,  that  while  we 
were  not  going  to  give  up  social  ref'-rm-^ 
we  were  going  to  shelve  them  lik  <  i 
books  for  the  duratl  ;..  T;;  -e  were  not 
his  exact  words  but  'iij.:  v-,.!;  the  impoit 
of  what  he  said.  This  was  such  a  de- 
cided change  f '  rn  i  r  - '.  lous  utterances  b  ? 
our  Commar.,:  :  ..-.  c:-  of  and  oth'-^rs  in 
high  places  in  th*-  -.:!";:r..-' ;a-.  ::  -hj-  t 
am  sure  it  must  h.iv--  boen  h-'ar'-?nin-,-  -{j 
the  country  at  larsc. 

It  is  certainly  to  b  h  p-  !  •!: 
ministration  will  now  ;  ir  'h;<  o  ^  ;nt:v  :"^. 
an  all-out  war  basis  ani  r!  v  e  r::Ni  r::.r. 
first.  T.:  ■  :r,  ^'■'^  :=icur:rianf  i.:^  and  ?< 
ri"!  rpf"'rr.s  arf  ir.ij'-ed  fi/.c  t^.;^^-;^,  bu 
■-v c-  ar-'  f:.-h  :v.z  o".'-^r  a  ^a/^f  porti-in  t 
the  woiici  nu'A  We  ar--,  a.^  I  h.-V':-  if 
peatedly  poir-.-f  i  (  u:  befor'^  m  a  w.; 
unto  drrrp;.  ar.d  'he  first  th',:i-z  t-:!  do  :^ 
to  w.n  that  war.  I  repeat  wiiat  I  ha'.  ? 
':-'.\<'i\  -^a...  rn  tlus  flx?r,  '"Y  "a  Q-xr.r.'^''. 
b:i..u  a  r:;,^dera  Utop.a  and  at  the  same 


tin.!   '.v:n  a  bloody,  tragic  war."    One  or 
t:.  '     '.:.er  must  fail. 

M:  dpeaker,  I  not  oiily  voted  months 
1-  even  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  for  the 
suapension  of  the  40-hour  week  during 
this  emergency,  bur  i  inf  reduced  a  sepa- 
rate bill  of  my  o\v:i  •■  oodying  among 
other  things  that  feature. 

The  following  clipping  from  the  We- 
V:r:v':\\  (Ala.>  Herald  expresses  the 
liiuUiiiL  by  ugly  contrast  that  I  wish  to 
again  emphasize  today: 

Give  thk  Ahmed  Fosces  a  Brtak 
(By  R.  T.  Miiner) 

I  notice  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  agita- 
tion In  the  country  for  the  repeal  of  the  40- 
hour  workweek.  The  reason  assigned  is  that 
we  are  at  war  for  which  we  are  unprepared 
and  every  nerve  and  muscle  must  be  strained 
for  all-out  production  lest  we  be  overwhelmed 
by  enemies  who  would  gladly  destroy  us. 
The  opposition   to  repeal   points  out   that 

I  we  must  in  no  event  give  up  any  great  social 
gain    that  we  have  secured  In  recent  years. 

j  Maybe  we  are  going  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
thing.  To  the  end  that  we  may  retain  these 
Eoclal  gains  and  yet  be  fair  to  the  men  in 
the  armed  forces.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 

I  the  following  suggestions  offer  a  solution  to 
our  troubles  In  limited  production  for  the 
war  eSTort 

A  4  0-HOt:B  FIGHTING  WTEK 

Let  us  pass  a  law  applying  the  40-hour 
week  to  the  armed  forces.  I  feel  sure  Gen- 
eral MacArthuT  and  his  men  would  appre- 
ciate it  very  much.  If  working  more  than 
that  period  a  week  Impairs  a  mans  efficiency, 
the  same  process  of  reasoning  will  clearly 
demonstrate  that  fighting  more  than  40  hours 
a  week  wo-'ld  impair  the  efficiency  of  a  man 
on  the  firing  line.  I  suggast  the  following 
schedule  for  the  fighting  men: 

7.30  a.  m.:  Bugle  call. 

7:45  a.  m:  Breakfast. 

8  a.m.:  St.u-t  fighting  Japs,  Germans,  and 
Italians. 

10  a  m  :  Reireshmcnt^i.  tea.  coffee,  or  milk. 

10;  10  a    m.:  Renew  hostilities, 

12  m  :  Lunch.  I 

12:30p.m:  Midday  nap.  ' 

1  p.  m.:  Renew  hostilities. 

3pm.:  Take  out  10  minutes  for  refresh- 
ments. 

3:10p.m.:  Renew  fighting. 

5:30p.m.:  Cease  fighting  for  the  day,  8 
hrurs  having  been  put  In. 

This  schedule  Is  to  begin  on  Monday  morn- 
ings and  continue  through  Fridays,  thus  com- 
pleting the  40-hour  week.  Now  the  beys 
are  entitled  to  have  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
off.  so  no  more  fighting  .mtil  Monday  morn- 
ing, whereupon  they  would  doubtless  feel 
very  much  rested  and  :.-efreshed.  However, 
if  the  boys  want  to  fight  on  Saturday,  let  them 
receive  time  and  a  half  and  if  on  Sunday, 
double  pay.  However,  this  mvist  b^  optional 
with  the  boys.  A  committee  could  work  this 
out  with  the  officers 

Now  regardless  of  circumstances,  let  any 
cf.  -:  -.^ho  dares  to  vary  from  this  schedule 
be  a.-"-martlaled.  Neither  should  any  offi- 
cer discourage  the  boys  from  forming  their 
various  organizations  within  the  ranks,  and 
woe  be  unto  the  buck  private  who  cannot  pay 
bis  dues.     He  must  "Jlne  up"  or  else. 

No,v  I  know  that  some  smart  aleck  is  going 
to  say  the  above  plan  Is  asinine  in  that  our 
enemies  wcu'.d  simply  fight  overtime  and  thus 
defeat  m-  But  I  have  that  figured  out,  too, 
fi.s  ^lil  b^   :  :esently  seen. 

C_::':'=^   can  simply   pa.ss  another  law  to 

"  :^  •;:  '•:  s  and  the  Huns  to  respect  the 
--  :  .  >  If  •*.-  have  existing  legislation 
■A.:..;;  :;.<.:::-■  r.:.g3  cur  own  war  effort,  let's 
rr.a.<e  ;■  .;y  to  cur  enemies  also.  We 
rt. :-,;,:■.  ;:  ■  i  ;,  .::  •;  •  :  t>jards  with  ma- 
L...:..rv  fl.!-;  le'-v  ct.-r'-*"^  ntay  be  certified, 
ej  a  f::w  mere   b....-:;.^  ar'.'  uot  going  to  hurt 


anything.  We  Americans  play  the  game 
fairly,  so  lets  be  good  sports  and  give  our 
enemies  representation  on  the  board.  I  sug- 
gest one  Jap,  one  of  Mushmouth's  hench- 
men, and  one  of  Hitler's  satellites,  preferably  a 
member  of  his  Gestapo — and.  this  above 
everything  else,  that  the  board  be  rounded 
out  by  making  Madam  Perkins  ex-offlcio 
chairman.  If  any  Jurisdictional  dispute  de- 
velops among  rival  factions  In  the  armed 
forces  It  can  be  referred  to  this  board  for 
settlement,  but  in  the  meantime  we  will  have 
a  gentleman's  agreement  among  the  belliger- 
ents that  hostilities  shall  cease  pending  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute.  This  board  would  also 
have  jurisdiction  to  compel  the  Japs  and 
Germans  to  abide  by  the  40-hour  fighting 
week.  A  convenient  set  of  signals  could  be 
arranged  v;hich.  being  flashed,  the  firing 
would  cease.  Of  course,  the  Japs  betrayed 
our  confidence  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  It  is  gen- 
erally suspected  that  Hitler  is  not  exactly 
ethical,  but  maybe  they  wouldn't  double- 
cross  uij  any  more.  Of  course,  it  would  be  up 
to  the  above-suggested  board  to  work  out  all 
these  little  miner  details. 

SOCIAL  GAINS  MUST  BE  tTPHELO 

Now.  as  Andy  Gump  says — and  another 
thing.  We  have  just  naturally  got  to  s^e  that 
wage-hour  law,  another  social  gain.  Is  upheld. 
The  field  Inspectors  have  been  doing  some 
mighty  fins  work  lately.  For  instance  right 
here  in  Wetumpka  we  have  a  lumber  dealer 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  feet  of  lumber, 
all  priority  stuff,  badly  needed  for  building 
railroad  cars  and  ships.  Mr.  Nelson  has  been 
raising  sand  for  it.  These  inspectors  don't 
accuse  this  dealer  himself  of  underpaying  his 
men.  But  boy,  they  are  on  their  Job.  They 
nosed  around  and  found  some  red  hot  lumber 
that  they  claimed  had  come  from  some  little 
sawmills  that  had  not  paid  their  men  quite 
enough.  Although  this  dealer  had  signed 
statements  from  all  from  whom  he  had 
bought  that  the  law  had  been  complied  with, 
nevertheless  all  the  lumber  on  this  dealers 
yard  was  Infected  with  the  virus  of  law  viola- 
tion and  consequently  the  dealer  was  threat- 
ened with  prosecution  If  he  shipped  a  foot  of 
his  lumber  unless  he  himself  would  pay  the 
labor  in  these  smaller  mills.  The  lumber 
may  be  badly  needed,  but  the  sacredness  of 
the  law  must  be  upheld,  war  or  no  war.  It 
must  be  upheld  regardless  of  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  speedy  reinforcements  for  our  boys 
in  the  far-flung  battle  zones.  That's  what 
we  are  fighting  for,  and  by  cracky  these  great 
gains  are  going  to  be  held  on  to.  The  boys  in 
the  far-away  lands  we  are  sure  will  under- 
stand and  appreciate  otir  attitude  and  the 
price  they  pay  in  the  way  of  sweat  and  blood 
is  small  indeed  compared  to  these  gains.  No, 
sir,  we  won't  surrender  them,  even  tempo- 
rarily, and  are  proving  it  every  day,  regard- 
less of  the  cost  in  blood  ai\d  treasure. 

I  suggest  that  these  hot  goods  be  run  down 
further  and  we  have  shown  that  we  have  the 
boys  In  our  very  midst  who  can  do  the  Job. 
These  diligent  Inspectors  should  be  sent  Into 
every  military  camp,  yea,  even  unto  Iceland, 
Ireland,  Australia,  and  the  Bataan  Peninsula 
to  ir^pect  every  tank,  rifle,  bullet,  and  par- 
ticularly General  MacArthur's  lone  plane. 
Some  dojgone  duck  somewhere  down  the  line 
may  have  violated  the  law;  if  so,  these  imple- 
ments are  hot  and  therefore  to  use  them  is  a 
plain  violation  of  the  law.  But,  boy.  If  you 
give  these  Inipectors  the  rein  they  will  ferret 
out  such  nefarious  doings  and  freeze  the 
whole  business.  No,  sirree,  they  would  not 
let  the  soldiers  or  aviators  use  this  hot  stuff. 

Now,  It  happens  that  I  have  only  one  boy, 
and  he  is  In  the  armed  forces.  He  has  been 
there  some  time.  I  do  not  know  when  he 
will  be  sent  to  a  battle  zone  nor  where  he 
will  go.  But  If  they  catch  him  with  a  rifle, 
bayonet,  or  ammunition  manufactured  con- 
trary to  law.  they  ought  to  take  It  away  from 
him  and  let  him  fight  with  bare  !  ,  's. 
The  fact  that  his  life  is  Jeopardize  u  iS  of 
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small  Import  compared  to  compliance  with 
the  law,  Just  as  his  life  is  a  small  matter 
compared  with  the  sacred  rights  of  those  at 
home  whose  duty  it  Is  to  see  that  he  gets 
proper  equipment  and  support.  All  other 
fathers  and  mothers  of  soldiers  feel  the  same 
way  I  do.  As  I  have  said  before,  that's  what 
we  are  fighting  for.  Pjsslbly  Hitler  and  the 
Japs  would  be  glad  to  arrange  a  truce  while 
we  are  being  held  up  by  these  zealous  In- 
spectors. 

More  power  to  Congress.  Don^  let  them 
fool  you.  Hold  on  to  these  great  gains.  Keep 
your  field  agents  at  work  to  see  that  our  laws 
are  not  violated.  Of  course,  it  will  be  argued 
that  we  are  gambling  the  fate  of  democracy 
and  our  very  existence.  But  we  will  win  the 
war  in  some  way  other  than  by  surrendering 
a  few  of  these  recent  gains.  We  will  endan- 
ger our  existence,  but  we  refuse  to  back  off 
an  Inch. 

EXEMPTION    FOR    WAR    WORKERS? 

Please,  however,  don't  pin  this  40-hour 
week  on  those  of  us  who  are  donating  our 
services  to  the  Red  Cross,  on  dralt  boards, 
advisory  boards,  and  committees  for  the  sale 
of  defense  bonds  and  stamps.  I  happen  to 
be  In  on  seme  of  the  above  work.  If  I  have 
any  time  left,  I  try  to  devote  It  to  my  law 
practice.  But  if  I  am  pinned  down  to  a 
40-hour  week,  I  can't  get  It  all  done.  Please 
exempt  me  from  the  operation  of  this  law. 


Rationing  of  Fuel  Oi 
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OF 


HON.  CHARLES  R.CLASON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

"Wednesday,  December  2, 1942 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
people  of  western  Massachusetts  are 
most  anxious  to  contribute  in  every  way 
necessary  to  winning  this  war,  they  are 
disturbed  over  the  inequities  resulting 
from  the  rationing  of  fuel  oil  in  accord- 
ance with  a  mathematical  formula 
worked  out  by  the  experts  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration. 

I  understand  from  mathematicians 
connected  with  tlie  Springfield  School 
Board  that  the  whole  setup  for  the  ra- 
tioning of  fuel  oil  was  so  complicated 
that  no  one  could  understand  it  and  that 
protests  from  superintendents  of  schools 
from  all  over  Massachusetts  have  been 
made  to  the  commissioner  of  education, 
Mr.  'Walter  F.  Downey. 

Schemes  like  the  one  adopted  for  fuel- 
oil  rationing  should  and  can  be  simplified 
to  obtain  equally  good  or  bad  results. 
The  formula  fails  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  persons  in  need  are 
not  in  a  position  to  put  into  their  homes 
expensive  weather  stripping,  insulation 
material,  and  other  suggested  improve- 
ments which  can  be  met  by  the  wealthy. 
Likewise,  no  consideration  is  taken  of 
the  fact  that  poor  people  have  been  run- 
ning their  homes  on  a  minimum  in  the 
use  of  oils  in  the  past. 

A  striking  example  of  how  the  formula 
works  in  the  home  of  the  parents  of  one 
of  our  young  men  who  has  been  deco- 
rated for  bravery  in  the  present  World 
War  is  contained  in  the  attached  clip- 


ping which  I  believe  serves  to  show  how 
unfair  and  ridiculous  are  the  results  se- 
cured under  the  present  formulia  which 
excludes  from  consideration  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  the  particular 
cases. 

The  school  teachers  and  the  rationing 
authorities  are  not  in  any  way  at  fault 
for  the  quotas  of  fuel  oil  awarded.  The 
blame,  if  any,  attaches  to  the  adminis- 
tration right  here  in  Washington. 

The  clipping  is  as  follows: 

PARENTS    OF    NAVT    HERO    ASK    FOR    800    GALLONS 
OF  RANGE  OIL  AKD  GET    100 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Houlihan  of  Chlcopee 
Falls  sent  their  son,  John,  off  to  the  Navy 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  He  was  assigned  as  a 
torpedcman  to  one  of  the  FT  boats  under 
the  command  of  the  Navy's  hero.  Commander 
Bulkley,  and  he  took  part  in  the  sinking  of 
Jap  transports  and  a  cruiser  in  the  Subec  Bay 
area  of  the  Philippines. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  crew  that  took 
General  MacArthur  and  President  Manuel 
Quezon  from  the  Bataan  Peninsula.  On  the 
trip  out  with  the  Quezon  party  he  won  the 
Navy  Star  and  the  Philippine  Cross  of  Honor. 
His  quick  thinking  and  disregard  of  his  cwu 
safety  to  save  the  lives  of  the  whole  party  by 
freeing  two  live  torpedoes  were  cited  by  the 
President  of  the  Philippines  as  the  reason  for 
the  awards.  So  far  in  this  war  John  is 
Chlcopee's  No.   1   hero. 

His  parents  applied  to  the  Chlcopee  ration 
board  for  an  800-gallon  allotment  of  range 
oil  to  carry  them  through  this  winter.  When 
they  got  their  coupons  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  rationing  formulas  permitted 
the  Chlcopee  school  teachers,  who  computed 
the  allotment  and  the  Chlcopee  ration  board, 
under  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  regu- 
lations to  give  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houlihan  only 
100  gallons  of  range  oil. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houlihan  have  100  gallons 
of  oil  that  the  bureaucrats  at  Washington 
say  they  can  have  but  they  don't  know 
whether  their  hero  son  Is  a  prisoner  of  the 
Japs,  hiding  out  In  the  hills  of  Bataan.  or 
what  his  fate  may  be.  No  word  has  been 
heard  from  him  since  the  fall  of  Bataan. 


The  Oil  Problem  on  the  Eastern  S, .'aboard 
Muit  Be  Soi.-ed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J   FORAND 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedncsdai/,  December  2,  1942 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address,  made 
by  m.e  over  the  Atlantic  Coast  Network, 
on  Sunday.  November  29,  1942.  over 
station  WWDC,  Washington,  D.  C: 

We  are  today  facing  many  very  important 
problems,  and  all  must  be  solved. 

Winning  the  war  is,  of  course,  our  major 
problem.  Millions  of  American  sons,  hus- 
bands, and  fathers — yes,  daughters  and  wives, 
too — are  now  In  uniform  and  ready  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives,  if  need  be.  to  make  sure  that 
we  shall  be  victorious.  They,  and  we,  all 
realize  that  nothing  matters  unless  we  win 
the  war,  and  the  peace  that  Is  to  follow. 

Our  citizens  on  the  home  front  are  giving 
all  that  is  in  them  to  provide  our  fighting 
forces  on  the  battle  fronts  with  the  materials 


and  supplies  necessary  to  carry  on  their  tasK 
of  defeating  the  enemy.  No  sacrifice  is  too 
great  for  the  home  folks  to  make  willingly, 
if  it  Is  necessary. 

Tell  the  people  the  facts,  be  they  good  or 
bad,  and  they  will  adjust  themselves  to  meet 
the  situation.  That  is  the  American  spirit. 
When  news  of  any  great  disaster  reaches  the 
American  people,  whether  it  be  a  flood,  hurri- 
cane, tornado,  duststorm,  a  fire,  or  even  war^ 
they  immediately  respond  with  a  determina- 
tion to  meet  the  situation,  and  to  provide  tha 
relief  required,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
of  sacrifice  It  entails. 

Next  to  the  war  itself,  and  as  an  Integral 
part  of  It.  is  the  problem  of  relieving  the  oif 
shortage  in  the  Eastern  States,  particularly 
In  New  England,  where  winters  are  very  long 
and  extremely  cold.  In  my  own  State  cf 
Rhode  Island,  for  example,  we  have  already 
had  temperature  readings  as  low  as  10'  above 
zero,  even  though  we  are  still  in  the  month  of 
November.  Think  what  temperatures  may  be 
registered  in  that  area  by  midwinter. 

Failure  to  provide  sufficient  heating  oil  to 
homes  In  the  New  England  States  this  winter 
would  be  criminal.  No  one  in  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  duties  are  even  remotely  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  can  plead  Ignorance 
as  to  this  need. 

Every  one  of  them  has  had  the  subject 
brought  forcefully  to  his  attention  months 
ago.  not  only  by  me,  but  by  other  New  Eng- 
land Members  of  Congress  and  also  by  the 
Governors  of  the  six  New  England  States. 
The  responsibility  for  any  hardship  that  our 
people  might  suffer  rests  upon  these  officials, 
but,  regardless  of  that  fact,  I  for  one  am  not 
satisfied  to  simply  place  the  responsibility 
where  it  belongs.  I  am  determined  to  see 
that  not  a  single  family  In  my  district  suffers 
from  cold,  if  I  can  prevent  It. 

It  is  true  that  for  many  montlis  now  the 
Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator,  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation,  and  the  Office  cf 
Price  Administration  have  been  woiking  out 
plans,  and  have  put  such  plans  into  effect,  In 
anticipation  of  the  situation  which  is  now 
upon  us,  but  those  plans  are  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  requirements. 

Petroleum  Coordinator  Ickes  anticipated 
this  eventuality  long  ago  and  sought  permis- 
sion to  build  pipe  lines  which  would  have 
prevented  our  present  trouble,  but  h:s  efforts 
were  blocked  by  hidden  Interests  until  con- 
ditions became  so  alarming  a  few  months 
ago  that  his  opponents  had  to  give  up  the 
fight  with  the  result  that  use  of  steel  pipes 
was  permitted  so  late  that  the  300,000-barrel- 
a-day  pipe  line  from  Texas  to  Illinois  is  not 
ready  when  we  need  It,  and  it  will  be  9  to  12 
months  before  the  second  leg  cf  that  line, 
from  Illinois  to  the  Philadelphia -New  York 
area,  is  completed. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  trans- 
ferred approximately  70,000  tank  cars  from 
other  sections  of  the  country  to  the  eastern 
seaboard  service  and  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  been  rationing  gasoline  in 
this  area  since  last  July  in  an  effort  to  relieve 
the  shortage. 

As  a  further  step,  I  was  infonned  yesterday 
by  Deputy  Petroleum  Coordinator  Ralph  K. 
Davles  that  plans  have  already  been  made, 
and  I  quote: 

•'To  assure  that  area  a  minimum  dally 
barge  movement  of  100.000  barrels  of  burning 
oils  this  coming  winter.  These  plans  involve 
the  construction,  already  under  way.  of  the 
world's  largest  in-transit'  barge  movement  at 
Bayway.  N.  J.  In  addition  to  supplying  a 
minimum  burning  oil  barge  movement  of 
about  100,000  barrels  daily  to  southern  New 
England  areas,  construction  of  this  terminal 
will  shcrten  turn-around  time  for  some  tank 
cars.  By  efficient  use  of  this  terminal  and  the 
additional  number  of  tank  cars  such  termi- 
nal facilities  can  handle.  It  Is  expected  even- 
tually that  a  dally  average  of  150,000  v^r-'-'^Is 
of  burning  oils  will  be  barged  to  New  L.^....-j 
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areas.  This  southern  New  England  c '.:-•" 
Is  being  undertaken  because  this  c2°.  "  :  '^ 
not  feel  safe  in  counting  upon  Bub.-'.ir.:„il 
Improvement  in  tank-car  deliveries."  End  of 
quotes. 

All  these  moves  are  Intended  to  solve  '  he 
oil  shortage  problem  and  will,  no  dc f  "o 
so  eventuuUy.  But  it  is  not  enough.  We  i.e 
faced  now — today,  with  a  serious  shortage  of 
oil  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  couni  ry. 
It  is  not  only  serious.  It  is  grave,  indeed.  I  is 
Bo  grave  that  it  demands  Immedia:..'  ..*.■<:.- 
tton,  because  If  It  is  not  remedied  .f.  .  e. 
(■ .  ^  mics  of  colds,  grippe,  pneumonia,  siid 
I.  .:  .er.za  will  be  inevitable. 

There  have  come  to  my  desk  during  •  ..l  .:  .-t 
few  dayo  hundreds  of  ietter=i  a:.d  v  .  ^:  ,;;..s 
from  constituents  pleading  :  .  a  -  .  .".  :  i 
this  problem  and  informing  me  tnai  ii  is  :ot 
possible  to  maintain  temperatures  In  he 
homes  to  make  them  comfortable  because  he 
oil  rations  are  insufficient.  I  am  told  t -at 
supplies  are  almost  exhausted  In  son.-  j:  ..e 
housing  projects  completed  during     ;  t 

year  to  the  point  where,  in  one  ca=e   .    i 
perature?  were  bemg  maintained  in  o.ds.:   lo 
stretch  the  supply  on  hand  until  a  new  st  ip- 
meiit  arrived. 

This  great  country  of  ours  should  and  must 
find  a  way  to  meet  today's  problem.  Th?re 
la  no  excuse  in  the  world  for  the  failure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  get  sufficient  sup- 
plies of  oil  to  New  England  when  the  pec  Die 
of  that  section  are  suffering  from  c  Id. 
Greater  problems  have  been  met  before  £nd 
we  must  meet  this  one  and  do  it  witln.ut 
delay. 

We  have  heard  from  many  high  officials  in 
our  Government  that  they  are  going  to  be 
tough.  They  have  threatened  that  oil  wcjld 
be  withheld  from  those  who  could  but  did  ict 
convert.  Insults  and  threats  get  U5  :  *  i  - 
They  are  not  conducive  to  the  u...  .  .i  ..d 
cooperation  that  v^e  need  in  time  of  stress. 
I  suggest  instead  that  our  officials  drrv  rn 
a  detailed  program  to  educate  the  p  :  o 
the  need  for  such  convp'.s.'  n  by  usi;  t;  txi^  ;.- 
aively  the  radio,  tt.f  r  *.-  and  the  pul  Uc 
forum.  Many  hon^.e  .  v  .  r-  have  aire.dy 
made  the  conversic;.  a  .,;  .:.  -  me  cases  at 
great  expense.  Others,  no  djubt,  could,  liut 
have  not  done  so  becau.*e  they  were  hi  p  ng 
tnat,  as  en  other  occasions  it  happened.  <oi.\e 
now  order  would  be  issued  to  so  alter  the  p  an 
that  they  would  not  have  to  convert.  Hut 
many  ethers  who  would  like  to  convert  h.  ,ve 
not  the  parts  available  or  are  not  able  to  m  ;et 
the  r-^-~  of  conversion 

T  .  se  who  can  but  have  not  yet  wn- 
verted  their  heating  plants  from  oil  to  ccal. 
I  ru^ge.<-t  that  they  do  so  as  socn  as  possit  le. 
not  only  for  their  own  pence  of  mind  fut 
as  a  patriotic  deed  that  would  help  mfke 
available  to  others  who  cannot  the  quantity 
0'     11  that  they  can  save  by  convertinc 

T"".e  shortage  of  oil  is  real  and  all  who  Cin 
f':        d   help    to   relieve   the  situation. 

i  :.e  fact  remains,  however,  that  It  Is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  see  to  it  tl  at 
sufficient  fuel  oil  reaches  New  England  in 
time  to  prevent  impairment  of  the  health 
of  our  citizens  The  sick,  the  aged,  and  tie 
orphans  must  have  rom'ortable  living  qur  r- 
teis  So  mu*t  the  mothers  and  children  in 
their  homes,  as  well  as  the  working  people. 

New  England  is  highly  industralized  a  :id 
In  that  area  tcday  is  a  great  concentratlm 
of  plants  engaged  In  the  production  of  war 


material.     These    plants    for    tr.e    rs.- 
must   have   oil   to  operate   tK   :r   r    * 
heatm?    plants.     M-.ny    cf    thr^r.       ,-: 
converted.     Unleiss  they  rece:v  -  ^-iSc  • 
piles  of  oil  they  will  have  to  sh  .'   ..  ' 
war  production  w-.ll  suffer.     La   <     i  ~ 
heat   in  the  shops  and  factcr'  «    !\> 
!n  the  homes,   will   result    m    .n:-   :.-rr 
health  of  our  workers  ar"    p-  w,.;  r.i 
f  '■    x,    many   he.;-;      f   •4.    ■  .<    *  ..1    be 
the  w.i:  t^ort. 
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Tlie  plans  worked  out  by  the  Government 
experts  looked  good  en  paper,  but  they  have 
failed  in  practice.  Thty  must  be  revised  Im- 
mediately on  the  basis  of  experience. 

A-  I  n.  mber  of  a  special  committee  of 
•.;.  H  ..-  .f  Rcprescni.ativcs  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege »ast  July  to  lis^.en  to  the  testimony 
given  by  the  Government  officials  charged 
wl'h  the  duty  of  seeing  that  petroleum  prod- 
ucts— gasoline  and  fuel  oil  of  various  grades — 
reached  all  sections  o-  the  country  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  and  on  time.  Our  commit- 
tee sat  several  days  and  heard  scores  cf 
witnesses  describe  what  was  being  done  to 
distribute  petroleum  products  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis.  Practically  all  agreed  there 
was  no  shrrtage  of  p«'troleum  products  but 
that  the  problem  was  one  of  distribution. 
Our  committee  was  tDld  of  the  many  pipe 
lines  that  were  being  moved  from  one  loca- 
tion to  another;  of  other  pipe  lines  in  which 
the  flow  was  being  revtrsed;  of  the  conversion 
of  barges  to  make  thom  suitable  for  use  as 
petroleum  carriers;  of  the  transfer  of  rail- 
road tank  cars  from  the  West  and  Middle 
West  sections  of  the  country  to  the  East;  and 
figures  were  quoted  to  show  the  quantity  of 
oil  that  would  reach  the  Eastern  States  over  a 
period  of  time  and  at  approximate  dates. 

As  a  result  of  the  information  given  our 
committee,  we  submitted  a  report  on  July 
31.  and  it  appears  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  August  3,  1942,  In  which  we  esti- 
mated that  with  all  these  facilities  being 
ru.shed  to  completion  the  Eastern  States 
would  still  be  200  000  barrels  per  day  short  cf 
Its  essential  needs  and  we  recommended  at 
that  time  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
increase  the  flow  cf  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  into 
the  area  so  that  a  surplus  might  be  ac- 
cumulated before  the  onset  of  cold  weather 
which  woulC  slow  up  tank  car  and  barge 
deliveries. 

While  two  agencies  of  the  Government 
sought  to  build  up  oil  Inventories  in  New 
England  by  Increasing  the  number  of  tank 
cars  in  service  to  that  area,  by  speeding  up 
travel  time,  hauling  cars  at  60  miles  an  hour 
that  were  built  to  roll  at  only  30  or  35,  and 
thus  causing  oreak-downs  that  required  their 
being  laid  up  for  repairs,  another  agency  in- 
creased the  basic  rationing  allowance  of  gas- 
oline from  3  to  4  gallons,  and  thus  consumed 
what  could  have  beer  piled  up  as  a  surplus 
or  inventory. 

The  numerous  break-downs  of  tank  cars, 
due  to  u.?e  at  speeds  greater  than  they  were 
built  to  withstand,  has  materially  reducf-d 
the  quantity  of  fuel  oil  that  it  was  planned 
they  would  deliver.  Now  the  opening  of  the 
north  African  front  by  our  armed  forces,  a 
splendid  military  move  which  we  all  applaud, 
has  cut  deeply  Into  the  already  low  oil  sup- 
plies that  were  available  on  the  eastern 
seaboard. 

Although  we  all  agree  that  our  flghting  men 
shruld  have  priority  on  oil  and  any  other 
article  they  may  neeo  we  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  officials  charged  with  the 
handling  cf  the  oil  supply  for  this  country 
were,  or  should  have  been,  aware  that  sup- 
plies of  oU  along  the  eastern  seaboard  would 
t)e  utilized  by  the  arnr-ed  services  and  should 
have  provided  for  such  an  eventuality. 

The  situation  Is  so  grave  that  no  red  tape 
or  disagreement  between  any  of  the  agencies 
of  the  Government  shotild  be  permitted  to 
Interfere  with  the  immediate  steps  necessary 
to  bring  to  New  England  now,  at  once,  suffi- 
cient oil  to  keep  our  war  production  plants 
operating  at  full  capacity;  to  furnish  suffl- 
clent  heat  to  cur  hospitals,  orphanages,  and 
cthtT  institutions;  and  to  heat  the  hemes  of 
cur  pe-  jle  at  a  temperature  sufficiently  high 
t.  pr'  '.ct  them  against  the  ravages  cf  dis- 
e...  •  s  due  to  insufficient  heat. 

I  consider  th^s  problem  so  serious  that  I 
r  •  n-  >  •  'iigent  appeal  to  the  President 
I   r   ii  :->  i;    n.r n:  of  a  single  coordinator  with 
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full  authority  over  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  oil  and  gasoline  and  with  powers 
sufficiently  broad  to  Insure  getting  oil  Into 
New  England  by  every  form  of  transporta- 
tion, even  to  using  oceangoing  tankers,  with 
Navy  convoys,  if  necessary,  to  get  them  safely 
up  the  Atlantic  coast. 


LiCk-insoa  Cuunty  Unveiling 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.JulsN  W.  i-LANNAGAN,  JR. 

OF   VIRGIN  1  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2. 1942 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  9,  1942,  in  the  courthouse 
at  Clintwood,  Va.,  the  portraits  of  five 
distinguished  sons  of  Dickenson  County 
were  unveiled.  The  portraits  were  as 
follows  1  Portrait  of  William  Sutherland, 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  establishing 
Dickenson  County,  and  who  acted  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
lay  the  county  off  into  magisterial  dis- 
tricts and  voting  places;  portrait  of  Capt. 
Jasper  S.  Colley.  who  served  in  the  War 
between  the  States  as  captain  in  Com- 
pany E,  T\A'enty-flrst  Virginia  Cavalry, 
and  who  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  at  the  time  the  act  was 
passed  creating  Dicken.son  County;  the 
portrait  of  Capt.  John  Perry  Chase,  who 
was  also  a  captain  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  who  was  the  first  member  of 
the  Virginis^  Legislature  from  Dicken- 
son County;  the  portrait  of  Columbus 
Phipps,  the  first  clerk  of  the  court  of 
Dickenson  County,  and  for  years  its 
leading  citizen:  and  the  portrait  of  Judge 
Alfred  Alexander  Skeen,  at  present  the 
distinguished  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
of  Dickenson  County, 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
William  E.  French;  Prof.  William  Rem- 
ines  offered  the  invocation;  and  Walter 
Lee  Rush  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  sub- 
ject of  each  portrait  as  unveiled.  Hon. 
C.  Bascom  Slemp,  who  was  scheduled  for 
an  address,  was  prevented  by  sickness 
from  attending,  and  his  place  on  the  pro- 
gram was  supplied  by  Hon.  M.  M.  Long, 
the  present  member  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates from  Wise  County,  Among  others. 
I  addressed  the  meeting,  and  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  my  ad- 
dress in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  mountains,  the  citadel  of  sacredness 
and  strength,  have  ever  been  the  dwelling 
place   of    the   consecrated   and    strong. 

There  Is  sacredness  in  the  mountains.  It 
was  on  Mount  Moriah  that  Abraham's  faith 
was  tested  and  found  so  firm  that  It  took 
the  voice  of  an  angel  to  stay  his  hand  from 
offering  his  only  begotten  son  as  a  burnt 
offering.  It  was  on  Mount  Carmel.  amid  the 
shouts.  'The  Lx)rd.  He  is  God."  that  fire  was 
sent  from  Heaven  to  consume  the  altar,  so 
Gods  servant  Elijah  could  expose  the  false 
prophets  of  Baal.  It  was  on  Mount  Ararat 
that  the  ark  rested  and  God's  covenant  with 
Noah  was  written  In  the  heavens  in  colors 
that  still  thrill  the  Imagination  with  wonder 
and  awe.  It  was  from  Sinai,  quivering  from 
the  lightning  and  thunder  of  Heaven  and 
engulfed  in  amoke  and  fire,  that  the  law  was 
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given  to  Moses.  When  our  Lord  and  Master 
needed  strength,  as  never  before  or  since  has 
man  needed  strength;  when  in  a  moment  of 
time  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  were  re- 
vealed to  Him  and  offered  as  payment  for 
obedience,  it  was  from  the  mountains  that 
he  withstood  the  wiles  of  the  tempter  and 
had  the  power  and  strength  to  cry  out,  "Get 
thee  behind  me  Satan."  It  was  in  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  mountains  that  the  Christ 
permitted  the  chosen  few  to  witness  His 
divine  majesty  and  out  of  the  clouds  came 
the  voice,  "This  Is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased;  hear  ye  Him."  And  upon 
Golgotha's  sacred  dome  the  greatest  of  earths 
tragedies  was  enacted,  and  the  cleansing 
blood  of  the  Saviour  was  shed  to  blot  out  the 
transgressions  of  sinful  man  and  prepare  him 
for  the  home  "not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
In  the  heavens." 

And  there  is  strength  in  the  mountains. 
Many  is  the  time  back  here  in  old  Dicken- 
son have  I  seen  the  elements  challenge  their 
strength.  I  have  seen  the  heavens  rift  and 
pour  forth  torrents  of  mighty  water  over 
their  sides  and  slopes,  and  after  the  heavens 
closed  and  the  rains  ceased,  there  they  stood, 
free  from  the  wreckage  of  the  lowlands,  un- 
scarred  and  unhurt,  fresher  from  the  bap- 
tismal outpouring,  the  loitering  drops  adorn- 
ing their  leafy  foliage  with  the  diadem  of 
the  conqueror,  I  have  seen  the  winds,  with 
all  the  power  and  might  of  the  cyclone,  bend 
the  giant  oak  and  stately  poplar,  and  after 
the  wind  there  they  stood  like  athletes  fresh 
from  the  game,  better  and  stronger  by  rea- 
son of  the  encounter.  I  have  seen  the  light- 
nings spread  their  ghastly  flames  along  their 
rugged  ridges  as  if  to  level  them  down  by  fire, 
and  I  have  heard  the  thunders  bombard 
their  topmost  peaks,  and  after  the  lightnings 
and  thunders,  there  they  stood  as  tall,  as 
majestic,  and  a.s  kingly  as  ever.  And  I  have 
seen  the  mighty,  destructive  forces  of  nature 
combine,  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain,  and 
the  lightning  and  the  thunder  form  In  bat- 
tle array  and  march  in  solid  phalanx  against 
them,  and  after  the  fury  of  the  battle  there 
they  stood,  bearing  mute  but  living  testi- 
mony to  the  appellation  of  Holy  Writ,  "the 
everlasting  hills." 

The  record  cf  the  ages,  sacred  and  profane, 
teaches  not  only  that  there  is  sacredness  and 
strength  in  the  mountains,  but  that  those 
who  dwell  therein  partake  of  their  sacredness 
and  strength.  Living  close  to  nature  and 
nature's  God  they  seem  to  catch  a  vision 
unseen  to  thoce  who  dwell  in  the  plains  and 
their  bodies  and  minds  seem  to  develop  in 
keeping  with  the  strength  of  the  hills  that 
surround  them.  Schooled  in  the  laws  of 
nature,  learned  in  the  mysteries  of  the  un- 
seen, given  to  meditation  In  quietness  and 
seclusion,  their  hearts  and  minds  look  up- 
ward, as  do  the  peaks  that  ever  point  the 
way,  to  a  higher  power  for  guidance  and 
direction. 

Here  God  has  kept  us  back  In  the  hills 
away  from  the  teachings  of  the  ungodly,  the 
Influence  of  the  disciples  of  force,  the  doc- 
trines of  distorted  minds,  and  the  taint  of 
unclean  blood  that  would  corrupt  and  weaken 
the  pure  Anglo-Saxon  stream  that  courses 
through  our  veiios.  Here  we  have  enjoyed 
through  the  centuries  that  freedom,  that 
liberty,  and  that  equality  that  otu:  fore- 
fathers won  with  their  precious  blood  during 
the  struggle  that  gave  birth  to  this  Nation. 
Here  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  stUl 
considered  the  true  and  sacred  expressions 
of  a  free  and  liberty-loving  people.  Here 
the  Holy  Bible  still  finds  a  place  in  every 
home  and  its  teachings  a  place  In  every  heart. 
And  I  am  persuaded  that  God  has  a  purpose 
In  setting  us  apart  back  here  In  the  hills, 
and  that  purpose  Is  to  keep  us  pure  and 
undeflled  in  body.  mind,  and  heart,  and  free 
from  the  seductive  and  poisonous  doctrines 
and  dogmas  that  today  engulf  the  wholt 
world  In  strife  and  coufiict. 


Oh,  those  who  do  not  understand  may  say 
that  my  thought  is  only  a  fantasy  of  an 
Imaginative  mind;  that  I  am  only  dreaming. 
If  it  Is  only  a  dream  who.  I  ask.  among  the 
mountain  people  will  challenge  any  dream? 
Who  Is  there  to  say  that  God's  purpose  Is 
not  to  herd  us  back  here  In  the  hills  as 
security  against  the  day — and  God  forbid 
that  It  shall  ever  come — when  our  people, 
having  denied  the  faith  of  the  fathers  and 
gone  off  after  false  gods,  will  need  a  leader 
to  lead  them  back  to  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  one  and  only  God  and  the  true  teachings 
of  the  founding  fathers?  And  who  is  there 
to  say  that  If  that  awful,  that  frightful  day 
ever  comes  that  the  Moses  selected  for  the 
purpose  will  not  be  taken  from  the  great 
reservoir  of  true  Americans  hack  here  in  the 
hills? 

We  perpetuate  here  today  the  likeness  of 
5  mountain  men,  true  representatives  of  5 
great  mountain  families  that  have  acted  well 
their  part,  not  only  in  bringing  our  Republic 
Into   existence   and   nurturing   it   along   the 
way,   not  only  In   the   development   of  this 
county,  but  In  living  up  to  the  high  heritage 
of  their  mountain-American  ancestry.    Where 
will  you  find  purer  American  names  than  the 
Sutherlands,  the  Chases,  the  Skeens.  the  Col- 
leys,  and  the  Phipps?     Where  will  you  find 
purer  American  blood  or  families  that  cherish 
higher    American    ideals?       They    represent 
lingering  names  and  ideals  of  the  fast  vanish- 
ing pure  American  stock.     Call  the  rolls  of 
1775,  when  Henry  gave  voice  to  the  American 
spirit   In   that  memorable,   God-born   utter- 
ance, "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  and 
they  answer  present.    Call  the  rolls  of  Valley 
Forge,    when    the    spirit    of    America    went 
through  its  Gethsemane  and  only  the  stout 
of  heart  stood  by  Washington  and  freedom, 
and  they  answer  present.     Call  the  rolls  of 
King's  Mountain,  when  the  American  spirit 
experienced  its  greatest  triumph,  and  a  motm- 
taln  general.  William  Campbell,  leading  400 
mountain  men  of  Virginia,  captured  or  killed 
an  entire  British  Army  and  started  blazing 
the  traU  that  led  to  Yorktown.  and  they  an- 
swer present.     Call  the  rolls  of  the  Confed- 
eracy when  the  Southland  was  battling  unto 
death  in  defence  of  a  great  American  prin- 
ciple,   and    they    answer   present.     Call   the 
rolls  of  your  preachers,  your  teachers,  your 
lawyers,  your  doctors,  your  legislators,  your 
State  and  county  officials,  and  they  answer 
present.    Call  the  rolls  of  your  farmers,  your 
artisans,   your   small   businessmen,   your   la- 
borers, those  who  through  sweat  and  toil  and 
godly  living  have  really  made  America  great, 
and  they  answer  pr^-^sent.    Yes;  and  call  the 
roll  of  those  engaged  h>  freedom's  fight  today, 
and  no  names  on  that  sacred  roll  will  shine 
with  greater  luster  than  those  who  bear  the 
names  of  the  5  great  mountain  men  whose 
portraits  now  adurn  this  temple  of  justice. 
Down  through  the  years  as  we  enter  this  holy 
temple  and  look  upon  their  faces  may  the 
spirit  of  America  within  us  be  quickened  and 
renewed  and  strengthened,  and  may  we  ever 
be  awakened  to  a  true  realization  of  what 
they  stood  for  lived  for,  fought  for,  and  died 
for — America,  the  land  of  the  free. 

On  this  occasion,  sacred  to  all,  and  which 
will  be  remembered  and  held  dear  down 
through  the  years,  something  within  prompts 
that  I  unbosom  to  my  people  my  Inmost 
feelings.  Dear  old  Dickenson,  land  that  I 
love,  every  foot  of  thy  soil  Is  sacred,  hallowed 
ground.  Here,  when  the  bud  of  youth  was 
bursting  Into  young  manhood,  I  came,  and 
you  took  me  to  thy  bosom,  and  suckled  me 
and  nursed  me  until  I  grew  and  developed 
Into  a  true  man  of  the  hills.  With  all  the 
fervor,  the  truthfulness,  and  sincerity  of  a 
Ruth  I  can  cry  out,  "Thy  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  thy  God  my  Gcd."  From  thy 
loins  sprang  my  only  girl  in  disposition  and 
character  as  sweet  and  as  pure  as  a  breath 
of  thy  spring  morning's  air,  in  statellness  a 
reflection  cf  thy  loftiest  peak,  and  In  form 
and  beauty  as  lovely  as  one  of  thy  narrow 


valleys  after  a  summer's  shower,  when,  be- 
decked with  the  lingering  raindrops  that  glit- 
ter like  myriads  of  diamonds  encased  in  an 
emerald  bowl  and  arched  by  the  variegated 
bow  that  the  hand  of  God  has  painted  In  the 
sky.  in  awe  and  reverence  we  pause  and  won- 
der if  the  picture  we  behold  is  but  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  most  beautiful  spot  In  Gods 
heaven,  and  my  soldier  boy  who,  when  free- 
dom's tocsin  was  sounded  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
true  to  the  spirit  of  the  hills,  left  the  secluded 
cloisters  of  learning  to  take  up  arms  in  de- 
fense of  the  freedom  that  Is  his  by  reason 
of  his  mountain-American  heritage.  And 
when  the  last  caU  comes  over  the  mountains 
to  me,  and  I  pass  on,  I  want  to  be  remem- 
bered for  what  I  am.  a  mountain  man.  the 
product  of  thy  sacred  hills.  And  I  could  not 
ask  for  a  better  memorial,  a  higher  tribute 
to  my  memory,  than  for  my  portrai*  to  hang 
alongside  the  portraits  of  thy  great  sons  wo 
honor  today.  Capt.  Jasper  Colley.  Capt.  John 
P.  Chase,  Columbus  Phipps,  William  Suther- 
land, and  Judge  Alfred  A.  Skeen. 
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or 

KON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1942 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  who  have  been  selected  to  represent 
our  respective  districts  under  the  dome  of 
the  greatest  Capitol  of  the  greatest  Na- 
tion in  the  world  have  never  served  dur- 
ing more  serious  times  than  the  present. 
We  feel  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  to 
our  constituents  and  to  our  country  and  to 
the  world  in  general.  Tliis  is  truly  a 
global  war.  Every  person  in  the  world 
who  is  capable  of  rationalizing  is  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  this  great  conflict. 

Never  before  In  our  history  have  we 
seen  so  many  men  in  uniform.  Not  only 
is  this  true  in  Washington  but  it  is  true 
in  evej-y  village  and  hamlet  in  the  Nation. 
In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  fine  ap- 
pearing, manly  young  men  that  we  see 
in  uniform  we  now  also  see  many  women 
wearing  the  uniform  of  various  organiza- 
tions, all  of  whom  are  doing  fine  work  in 
defense  of  the  Nation. 

When  I  am  at  home  in  my  district  I 
usually  endeavor  to  ascertain  from  the 
servicemen  that  I  meet  how  they  feel 
with  reference  to  the  service  in  which 
they  are  engaged  and  with  reference  to 
the  war  activities  as  they  are  being  car- 
ried on.  Practically  all  of  those  with 
whom  I  talked  seemed  to  be  well  satis- 
fied with  the  conditions  under  which  they 
serve  and  many  of  them  have  a  very  in- 
telligent grasp  of  the  national  and  inter- 
national situation.  They  discuss  na- 
tional subjects  with  a  readiness  born  of 
knowledge  secured  from  study  and  of 
facts  gained  from  experience. 

One  of  these  young  lads  from  my  dis- 
trict has,  through  the  medium  of  some 
correspondence  that  has  found  its  way 
into  one  of  the  county  papers  in  my  dis- 
trict, remonstrated  that  we  should  not 
underestimate  these  young  people  who 
are  risking  their  lives  in  the  defense  of 
the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  world. 
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Tribune,  circulating  extensively   i 
district,  calls  my  attention  to  an 
appearing  in  hi.s  pap^r  un<i*^r  th 
tion    "Here  .>    .i    .--.,;.■:  ^    I    i    . 
Whole  Nat!'  :.    M:_    •    Fr'.r.-    -; 
I    acrree   with    u-.''    ap[;r.i:   i.    i;  . 
Mauck  makes  of  this  letter  and  am 
incr  th^:  ;'   h-  printed  in  the  CoNpH 
siONSL  };■£    :■: 'J    -vvhich  has  a  Nation 
circulation,  in  the  hope  that  it  v, 
widely  read. 

Sergeant  Thaxtcn  c  ::\t-   ::    rr.     [. 
Gallia  Ccainty's  best  and  musi   t., 
famihes.     He  bids  fair  to  ma!:i'r 
high  traditions  of  his  family  an  1  th 
standard  of  citizenship  characlen^t 
the  citizt-ns  of  Gallia  County. 

The  following  is  the  article  ant  the 
letter: 

HCaS  S   A  SOir>IE3S  LmXR  THAT  WHO!  E   J^ATION 
MIGHT    FKOr.T/VBLT    ET.VD 

Si<t  John  W.  Thaxton  has  fully  recuvered 
frura  ill  juries  which  kept  him  in  the  he  f  pita 
for  3  weeks.  acc^rdlnR  to  word  received  hy 
his  parents.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Virgil  TnaxtDn,  cI 
White  Oak.  Due  to  censorship  neith>r  his 
location  nor  the  nature  of  his  Injui  ies  Is 
known. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  a  recent  letteij  writ- 
ten by  STRcant  Thaxtor   t-  V:s  : 
C.   P.   George.    In    which    h.'     "i, 
presses  his  own  personal  v  i:  .- 

"I  piesume  that  au'.uir.:.  .,-  rl  . 
glcr.fjus  colors  in  the  woods  b 
bridge.  I  mention  that  partlcula 
because  cf  Its  cclcrTul  variations 
believed  It  to  be  the  mcwt  beautiful  s!^t  I'd 
^ver  encountered.  1  find  that  s\ich  iKmo- 
ries  are  not  In  the  least  dulled  by  thr^vent 
of  the  last  few  years.  I  can  rememb  r 
every  "sure  fire"  squirrel  tree,  game  rif :; 
liahing  hole  are  locattd.  and  In  the  t 
where  I  hunted  so  much  I  can  tell  evcrb  reck 
and  ravine  as  If  I  had  left  only  ycstercay.  I 
believe  that  democracy  as  we  know  anl  love 
It  Is  as  much  I"'^  »hings  l;k<-  -h  - 
many  maj<')r  f»c'.  r^  w?  thin,<  o!  -> 
and  that  the;-?  httlr  •^.;.  >  -  ,.;; 
the  individuals  concrp-.icr.  ;r  cl.c 
Jii6tice.  makes  it  inconceivable  for  u*"  tfc  ever 
live  under  a  form  of  government  which  vouid 
deprive  us  of  them.  We  hear  so  much  abcuc 
the  various  freedcms — religion,  speech,  ku:. — 
but  they  do  n^^t  tell  the  whole  stcry. 

'■'  H7  f.'.ml'.les  cor.^reftite  to 
..s  r.olidays?  Tlie  r'l'.^disli 
ixDl.    the    eternal    hr- i 
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I  that  one  of  the  greater  harmful  aspects  of 
war  Is  the  unrepressed  hatred  instilled  in  the 
mr^««es?  It  changes  values,  perspective. 
;•  How   else   can   we   account   for   the 

rri.Ti'    waves    and    lowered    moral    standards 
which  follow  e.ich  war? 

All  cf  this  does  not  make  me  any  the  less 
determined  Unlucky  the  Kraut  who  lingers 
too  long  In  the  ranje  of  my  rifle. 

"To  kill  is  our  Job.  and  that's  what  we  do. 
It's  the  mala  Jo'u  o'  war  for  me  and  for  you 
A:.-A  the  more  we  rub  out.  the  sooner  we're 

through 
To  go  back  where  they  wait  for  a  soldier." 
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HCN.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSC 


IN    THE  HO:.dE  wf    i:L^  I.i^x-NTATIVES 

W  d-"''<!day  December  2,  1942 

M;  PjjULPvTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  the  day  has  ar- 
r  .  (i  '*hen  that  great  portion  of  our 
Uri  -(I  States,  known  as  the  plateau  or 
mid-continental  area  comes  under  gaso- 
line rationing,  it  is  not  too  late  to  here 
express  one's  disapproval  of  its  destruc- 
tive aspects  as  i:  concerns  a  country  cf 
su'-h  vast  mileage.  The  State  of  North 
D  i.ota,  and  those  States  to  the  souih  of 
II.  owe  their  very  existence  to  transpor- 
tation because  of  that  great  mileage.  In 
the  face  of  there  having  been  introduced 
endence.  conclu.sive  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  th^  territory  is  now  rationed 
on  almost  exacJy  the  same  basis  as 
M.arv;.-!nd.  Virginia,  and  the  eastern  sea- 
fa.  a:  i  states,  a  country  different  in  every 
respect  from  tha .  of  the  plateau  land. 

I  attach  herewith  a  letter  from  a  dis- 
tinguished attorney,  who  speaks  with 
strong  conviction,  and  presents  the  case 
of  thie  mid-continental  States  most  ef- 

B:     1  3   <   .V.  Dak.,  November  25, 1942. 
M;    \\;:.iiAM  M    Jettess. 
Rubber  Administrator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
L  :  >R  -;i;  ::  I  correctly  interpret  your  state 
of  mind  from  ne\«spaper  and  radio  reports, 
you  are  giving  no  heed  to  protests  from  the 
Nation  against  Nation-wide  gasoline  rationing 
primarily  because  you  believe  such  protests 
:r-  not  spontaneous  with  the  writers  but  are 
1:.  ftct  subsidized  and  sporisored  by  affected 
•-c!  seiash  interesls.  'Very  well;  let  us  con- 
c>  "  that  prcpagaiida  in  any  form  has  and 
••.  .lid  have  little  probative  value.  Here  is  a 
rr  t'  t  which  you  may.  if  you  will,  heed  and 
c  :.  =  u;pr.  for  It  is  self-bcrn  and  uniufl-uenced 
by  nr  .  tactor  outside  of  my  own  mind. 

I  ':..i.  ■  a:;  .automobile  with  five  extra-good 
t.: '  -  Tbt  V  win  serve  my  purposes  for  at  least 
5  >•  -.:-  Since  July  1,  1942.  I  have  cut  my 
vi-;!;  n.. it  ace  more  than  one-half;  I  have 
t'Mucf^  ;  "  T  -pted  cf  travel  materially;  I  have 
b.i  ;  :i  7  Ms  in,gp€:ted  and  the  pressure  ad- 
j't:«-oci  pv:  rv  10  da; s;  I  plan  on  changing  my 
♦irt  <  fr  tr  ^ :.-"'.  to  wheel  when  advised  to  do 
s.  :  I  hv.t  b-  ".  careful  In  the  use  of  my 
br;..*:?,-  I  bj-  e  bf^'>  i  cautious  In  approaching 
curb--,  ir  '.  :\iT  v.  vi?,  without  any  ccercicn 
wba-,=.  pvr  I  V  i- •'  *.':-banded  my  supply  of 
rubb'-r  '1-'=  T^...t  i;  cr.e  side  of  the  picttire; 
here   Is   anc'ne:: 


I  am  not  engaged  In  essential  war  work 
I  am  a  small-town  lawyer  fitted  neither  by 
age,  experience,  nor  aptitude  for  either  fight- 
ing or  industrial  war  work;  but  on  December 
15,   1942,  I  will  have  paid  slightly  over  H,- 

000  in  Federal  Income  taxes  during  1942  and 
will  have  invested  more  than  10  percent  of 
my  gross  Income,  less  income  taxes,  in  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  and  in  addition,  I  have  paid 
State  and  local  taxes,  contributed  to  the 
local  war  and  community  chest,  the  National 
Red  Cross,  have  paid  all  my  personal  bills 
and  insurance  premiums.  I  have  paid,  with 
my  partner,  wages  and  salaries  supporting  or 
substantially  contributing  to  the  support  of 
7  different  families,  and.  fearful  of  what  next 
year  will  do  to  m.y  earning  capacity,  I  have 
put  aside  out  of  this  year's  earnings  about 
75  percent  of  what  I  expect  my  Federal  income 
and  Victory  tax  payments  will  be  in  1943. 
Yet  I  frankly  admit  that  I  am  neither  in  \.he 
armed  forces  nor  am  I  engaged  in  an  essen- 
tial war  indtisiry,  but  may  I  ask,  am  I  not 
(and  thousands  upon  thoiisands  lil;e  me)  an 
essential  citizen  of  the  United  States  even  in 
wartime,  yes.  particularly  in  wartime? 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Nation- 
wide gas  rationing?     A  great  deal  more  than 

1  believe  you  understand  or  suspect.  I  need 
and  u.se  my  automobile  in  my  business  of 
earning  a  living;  so  does  my  partner  and 
our  associate.  A  portion  of  our  business  and 
Income  is  directly  attributable  to  use  other 
pei  pie  make  of  their  automobiles  and  trucks. 
We  cannot  conduct  our  bueiness  on  a  suc- 
cesfiful  basis  on  12  gallons  of  gafioline  a  week 
for  the  3  of  us.  Our  income  will  shrink  ma- 
terially, so  will  our  ability  to  pay  taxes,  in- 
surance premiums,  buy  IxJnds.  pay  salaries 
and  wages,  contribute  to  the  community  war 
chest,  the  Red  Cross;  in  fact,  I  (thousands 
upi>n  thousands  like  me)  may  cease  to  be 
self-supporting  in  whole  or  In  part. 

This  is  a  serious  matter  to  m.e,  and  if  it  is 
desirable  that  I  remain  a  solvent,  self-sup- 
porting and  self-respecting  citizen,  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  concern  to  my  Government, 
including  yourself  as  an  important  servant 
of  that  Government.  I  admit,  that  I  am  in 
an  intermediate  position  In  my  business. 
Our  business  will  not  disintegrate  imme- 
diately or  completely,  but  In  our  State,  and 
most  all  of  the  Midwestern  States  where 
business  territory  Is  met»surrd  by  counties 
and  not  by  city  blocks,  there  arc  men  and 
families  who  will  be  deprived  of  their  means 
of  livelihood  within  from  10  to  60  dars  after 
December  1,  1942,  if  Nation-wide  gasoline 
rationing  gees  into  effect  under  its  present 
set-up.  Certainly.  Mr.  Jeffers,  you  do  not 
knew  the  facts  or  yoti  would  not  counte- 
nance what  Is  about  to  be  put  into  effect. 

Why  do  we  of  the  North  and  Middle  West, 
where  there  is  no  appreciable  shortage  of 
gasoline  or  transportation  facilities  to  sup- 
ply gasoline,  need  to  have  gasoline  rationing? 

Before  you  answer,  let  me  speak  your 
piece  for  you.  "You  must  have  gasoline  ra- 
tioning to  save  your  tires."  To  save  my 
tires  for  whom?  For  essential  war  work? 
For  the  Army?  For  the  Navy?  For  the  Ma- 
rines? For  my  Government?  No;  to  save 
my  tires  for  myself  and  my  own  use.  No, 
Mr.  Jeffers;  if  my  Government,  by  act  of 
Congress  or  other  apprcpriate  means,  says. 
"Cox,  your  Government  must  have  your  au- 
tomobile tires  regardless  of  your  need  for 
them,"  my  answer  will  be.  "My  Government 
can  have  them  without  cost."  Or  if  my 
Government  should  say.  "Cox,  your  Govern- 
ment does  not  need  your  automobile  tires 
today  but  will  need  them  1  year  from  today 
and  consequently  a?ks  you  to  cease  using 
your  tires  that  they  may  be  In  the  best  con- 
dition possible  1  year  hence."  my  answer 
would  be,  "Very  well,  I  will  put  my  car  away. 
Here  Is  the  Ignition  key." 

Neither  my  Government  nor  you  as  Its  ser- 
vant ask  for  the  immediate  or  delayed  tise  of 
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my  tires  nor  .suggest  that  you  intend  to  do  so. 
On  the  contrary,  you  quite  confidently  predict 
that  by  the  middle  of  1944  there  will  be 
synthetic  rubber  in  suflBcient  quantities  to 
supply  the  Government  needs  and  some  left 
over  for  civilun  needs. 

I.  and  thousands  upon  thousands  like  me, 
need  our  tires,  if  our  Government  does  not 
want  them,  to  be  able  to  function  as  tax 
paying,  liond  buying,  self-supporting,  loyal 
American  citizens.  We  are  the  classes  who 
cannot  function  under  class  A  ration  books 
and  we  are  not  eligible  for  B  or  C  books. 
Now,  Mr.  Jeffers.  maybe  "I  and  we"  are  wrong 
in  our  reasoning  and  conclusion,  but  if  we 
are  you  see  "I  and  we"  have  thought  about 
the  jjroblem  seriously.  This  is  not  subsidized 
propaganda.  With  the  facts  you  have  given 
us  your  logic  and  reasoning  does  not  appeal; 
it  does  not  balance  out. 

If  our  Government  wants  our  tires,  say  so 
and  they  are  the  Government's.  If  not  (in 
the  absence  of  any  more  convincing  reason 
than  you  have  so  far  given)  have  confidence 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people. 
We  are  the  children  of  the  greatest  de- 
mocracy in  the  world,  we  can  think  and  act 
for  ourselves,  we  have  been  taught  to  do  so 
since  1776.  We  will  not  waste  our  assets;  we 
who  cannot  fight  or  produce  war  materials 
v.ant  to  do  our  part  in  an  affirmative  way. 
we  want  to  pay  taxes,  we  want  to  buy  bonds, 
we  want  to  give  to  war  relief,  we  want  to  con- 
tinue to  be  self-supporting.  There  is  no 
limit  to  our  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  a  Just 
cau.se  or  purpose,  but  we  have  the  right  as 
American  citizens  to  expect  clear,  plain,  and 
potent  reasons  from  the  servants  of  our  Gov- 
ernment when  cur  constitutional  right  of 
earning  our  own  bread  and  butter  is  put  in 
Jeopardy  or  denied  to  us. 

I  and  thousands  upon  thousands  like  me 
submit  that  gasoline  rationing  in  its  present 
form  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  rubber,  in 
the  Middle  West,  is  unfair,  unjust,  and  un- 
wise. The  results  stated  to  be  the  purpose 
thereof  neither  Justify  nor  will  they  follow 
from  the  plan  adopted. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Edw.  B.  Cox. 


Api)t 


Bereavt'd    Father 
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Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
frequently  stirred  by  the  eloquent  words 
of  prominent  men.  trained  as  speakers  or 
writers,  urging  greater  individual  sacrifice 
and  productive  effort  in  our  common 
struggle  to  win  this  war. 

I  have  seen  nothing  more  moving  than 
the  letter  of  Arthur  Hocking,  a  mechanic 
employed  by  the  Carrier  Corporation  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y..  written  to  his  fellow  work- 
men. His  simple  words  have  the  force 
of  deep  feeling.  His  dauntless  spirit  and 
lofty  patriotism  should  be  an  inspiration 
not  only  to  tiie  employees  of  the  Carrier 
Corporation  but  to  Americans  every- 
where. 

This  is  Mr.  Hocking's  letter: 

SYii.\CLtsE.  N.  Y.,  November  21.  1942. 
To  My  Felloic  Workers  in  Factory  and  Office: 

Seven  weeks  ago  my  only  son  was  killed  in 
the  •war.    Most   of  you  know   this   but  you 


can't  possibly  know  how  Hardy's  mother  and 
I  feel.  That  is,  none  of  you  except  Walt 
Gardner  who  Just  lost  his  boy,  too. 

Since  Hardy's  death  I've  been  doing  a  lot 
of  thinking.  What  I'm  trying  to  figure  out 
is  why  so  many  of  us  are  taking  things  for 
granted  and  not  doing  all  we  can  to  help 
win  the  war. 

Maybe  it's  because  we  keep  hearing  and 
talking  about  the  war  lasting  for  years. 
That  sort  of  thinking  might  keep  anyone 
from  hurrying. 

It  could  be  that  this  long-pull  stuff  was 
why  we  lost  almo&t  half  a  million  minutes  of 
production  time  last  month  through  absences 
and  tardiness. 

Anyway,  I'm  fed  up  with  all  this  talk  atwut 
a  5-  or  10-year  war.  There's  no  sense  to  it. 
We  can  win  this  war  quick.  We've  got  to. 
If  we  don't  your  boys  will  be  killed  like 
mine  was. 

So  put  those  5-  and  10-year  thoughts  out  of 
your  head.  Finish  our  refrigeration  ma- 
chines for  the  synthetic  rubber  program  this 
month— not  next.  Keep  our  portable  cold 
storage  line  going  24  hours  a  day— not  16 
or  20. 

Sure  this  means  sacrifices.  It's  no  fun  to 
work  the  night  shifts.  Its  not  easy  to  put 
10  percent  of  your  pay  into  War  t)onds.  None 
of  us  go  for  gas  and  fuel  and  food  rationing. 

But  these  are  nothing  compared  to  losing 
someone  you  love.    I  know. 

Please,  please  don't  wait  for  the  casualty 
lists  to  come  rolling  in.  Throw  yourselves 
into  high — now. 

Get  going  as  though  both  the  Huns  and 
the  Japs  had  to  be  licked  in  1943.  Maybe 
they  will  be  If  we  really  try. 

I  suggest  a  new  slogan  for  Carrier.  Here 
It  Is— "Let's  Get  It  Over  Quick!" 

I  hope  you  won't  think  I'm  preaching.    I'm 
not.     I'm  praying. 
Yours  truly, 

Arthur  Hocking, 

Clock  No.  2062. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  2, 1942 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  "In- 
flation: Our  National  Policy"  is  the  cap- 
tion appearing  upon  a  recent  editorial  in 
Southern  California  Business,  and  is  a 
rather  startling  revelation  of  the  real 
consequences  of  our  present  governmen- 
tal program  here  in  Washington.  The 
editorial  itself  Is  a  sincere  thought-pro- 
voking discussion  of  the  failure  of  the 
officialdom  of  Washington  to  think 
through  to  the  real  cau.ses  of  inflation  in 
the  effort  to  curb  the  onrush  of  the  evils 
which  ensue  in  the  wake  of  inflation. 

The  whole  attempt  to  ward  off  the  dire 
consequences  of  inflation  would  prove 
more  successful  if  our  Washington  ef- 
forts were  directed  toward  curbing  the 
causes  of  inflation  rather  than  wasting 
our  endeavors  in  a  vain  attempt  to  re- 
strain the  natural  consequences  of  our 
national  policy  of  Inflation.  We  but  fan 
the  fire  in  our  futile  effort  to  blow  out 
the  flame,  and  all  the  while  we  continue 


to  heap  more  coals  upon  the  conflagra- 
tion. 

Since  this  editorial  can  speak  more 
eloquently  than  I.  and  can  arouse  us  to 
an  awareness  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  before  us,  I  am  therefore  insert- 
ing it  in  the  Record  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  provoke  you  to  thought  and  that 
from  your  thinking  may  come  the  anti- 
dote we  so  need.  The  editorial  follows: 
Inflation  :  Ovu.  National  Policy 
To  hear  people  talk,  particularly  official 
Washington,  one  would  think  that  inflation 
was  a  tiling  we  were  bent  on  licking,  that  it  is 
a  thing  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

It  ought  to  come  as  a  shock  to  casual 
observers  that  inflation  is  as  much  our  na- 
tional policy  as  is  winning  the  war.  Infla- 
tion is  one  thing  we  are  insisting  on. 

The  confusion  arises  from,  and  people  are 
misled  by,  a  misunderstanding  of  what  is 
cause  and  wliat  is  symptom.  Yes,  it  is  true 
that  -we  have  a  policy  of  trying  to  stop  the 
symptoms  of  inflation  (rising  prices)  but  we 
have  this  policy  at  the  very  same  time  that 
we  are  inflating  on  the  grandest  scale  known 
to  history.  It  is  like  trying  to  keep  the  lower 
Colorado  River  bed  dry  by  opening  the  flood 
gates  of  Boulder  Dam. 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  THOUGHT 

This  is  not  written  as  an  argument  for  or 
against  inflation  or  for  or  against  our  methods 
of  war  financing.  It  is  written  to  challenge 
some  realistic  thinking  on  a  subject  loaded 
with  economic  TNT. 

Were  we  paying  for  the  war  as  we  go.  75 
billions  or  some  such  fantastic  sum  per  year, 
we  could  and  would  avoid  inflation.  But  this 
we  are  not  doing.  Rather  we  are  putting 
these  vast  sums  of  money  into  people's  hands 
to  produce  war  goods,  which  are  nonex- 
changeable  goods.  People  cannot  buy  with 
their  money  most  of  the  things  they  make, 
that  is.  war  goods.  The  things  they  want 
and  use.  exchangeable  goods  and  services,  are 
very  scarce  while  the  money  offered  for  them 
is  vei-y  abundant.  This  is  inflation,  the  cause 
part. 

Economically,  this  is  no  different,  except  as 
to  scale,  from  the  prewar  policy  cf  putting 
money  into  people's  hands  to  produce  such 
nonexchangeable  goods  and  services  as  leaves 
raked  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other, 
payments  for  not  growing  something,  un- 
needed  highways,  and  other  unnecessary  pub- 
lic works.  For  a  decade  this  has  been  our 
Government's  policy,  and  only  miniature  and 
unimportaflt  attempts  at  change  have  been 
applied 

REAL   rVILS  CONTINUE 

AnytKsdy  but  an  economic  neophyte  knows 
that  such  policies  have  bad  effects.  Per  ex- 
ample, these  policies  cause  rising  prices,  the 
thing  most  of  us  call  inflation.  But  rising 
prices  are  only  the  symptoms  of  Inflation. 
The  real  evils  of  inflation— tiie  evils  of  an 
overabundance  of  money — continue.  These 
evils  are  waste  of  manpower,  depletion  of  pro- 
ductive capital,  watering  the  Nation's  assets, 
growing  recklessness  and  thriftlessness  in  use 
of  purchasing  power,  inequities  in  distribu- 
tion, and  intolerable  hardships  for  the  com- 
mon man  and  those  who  work  for  a  living. 

Our  whole  national  effort,  except  insofar  as 
we  have  tried  to  pay  for  the  war  as  we  go,  has 
been  directed  at  stopping  the  symptom  part 
of  inflation.  Treatment  of  these  price  symp- 
toms by  price  ceilings  and  rationing  leaves 
untouched  the  causes  and  the  real  evils. 

DISEASE  IN  MEN'S  MINDS 

The  discouraging  aspect  of  this  whole 
process  is  not  merely  the  disaster  that  will  be 
visited  upon  us  by  inflation.  Also  there  is  the 
disease  in  men's  minds— a  sloppy  carelessness 
about  serious  matteis,  a  weakness  for  the 
drunken  orgy  that  inflaticn  incites — a  dlBeabO 
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ertdent  In  all  ccuntrtM  where  Inflatio 
tofore  has  spread  Its  subtle  influences. 

Here,  in  our  America,  we  see  these 
eDces  at  wcrk.     People,  even  leader?. 
to  Bce  or  fearing  to  admit  that  the  st 
of  one  possible  gymptcm  or  effect  of 
tlon  can  lead  only  to  some  other  equ: 
or  maybe  more  evil  symptom  or  effec' 
Is  net.  today,  a  general  reahzat'.on  thai 
linuance  of   the  casual  features  of  in 
must  result  in  evil  !>ymptoms.  no  matt 
we  do      On  the  contiary.  many  peopli 
leader*,  think  themselves  "better  off  " 

TOR   PTTTER  W/Ul,    ErTTTR   fZACE 

At   tills  point  someone    asks,   "So 
Just  this      Realists,  tho^  who  think  s 
and  clear  and  hard,  can  fight  a  bet 
and  prepare  a  better  peace  than  can  the 
coi;Iuse  their  terminology  and  romanc< 
economics. 

The  spending  theory.  d?flclt  flnan 
Inflation,  both  the  causal  and  sympt<|m 
parts,  had  laetter  be  understood,  at 
our  leaders  if  not  generally.    For  under  ■ 
Ing  the  first  requisite  to  any   Imoroxf-men 
for  which  we  may  hope.     Thsse  thinf 
better  be  unrter«tfvxl  cr  cur  "hip  of  « 
sunk. 
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Wednesday,  December  2.  1942 

Mr.     MASON.    Mr.     Speaker 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  iitc 
herewith  a  very  interesting  editor 
an  international  Work  P-ojects  Adrh 
tration.  which  appeared  In  the  Ch 
Dally  Tribune: 

THE    IWTERNATIONAL    WORK    PEOJEClfe 
AD.MINLSTiiAT:ON 

Preeident  Roosevelt  tells  us  that  th 
Projects   Administration    Is   going   to 
ponded  somewhat  more  widely  than 
lantic  Charter.     We  are  to  feed  3  cont 
not  only  during  the  war  but  after  It 
ernor  Lehman,  who  saw  Mr    Dewey 
and  declined  a  fifth  nomination,  is  sla 
run  it      Mrs    Roosevelt  will  help,  it 
The    Governor    is    a    kind;y    gentlema 
never  did  anything  to  deserve  that. 

There  is  rather  generH!  agreement 
necessity  for  pcst-war  aid  to  be'll^er 
occupied   countries.     I 
the  liiel  war  to  preve;.:  i...  ,...:;_>   ^ 
pean    civilization.     Mr.    Hoover,    whcs^ 
equaled  experience  in  th's  field  has  ^- 
conspicuously  igncrtd  by  the  Fres:der. 
with    ?••'     R  osevelt    that    it    will    ag; 
r.eces-^.i:'.       I  i^.e    ta.sii   will    be    rather 
than  u  was  ti         :=•  time.  Mr.  Hoover 

He  also  po:i.:s  c-j:  that  the  United 
ts    ill-prepared    for    any    svich    human 
venture.     Our  supply  of  carbohydr.ites 
clpaliy  uheat — ts  acequatc.  but  on   t 
of   the   present   year   the   United    Sta 
considerably  fewer  meat  animals  on  it 
than  It  had  on  J.inuarv  1.  1918.     Du: 
intervening   24  years   the   population 
country  has  Increased   by  60  percent. 

The   quick   way   to   build   up   a   sur 
protein  and  animal  fats  is  to  Lnc.-e£5c  t 
population.     We  started  tha  pres?nt  ye 
about  lO.COO.OOO  fewer  hogs  th?n  we 
1P13.     Henry  Wallace     :    '     r  '     :    i  ■ 

of    sciixity   have   doie    ".he  r    ■t^    rk    " 
Unless  present  manpower  policies  are  r 
as  they  apply  to  ?.grc'j!t^:re,  c.r  f  " 
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ductlon  Is  more  likely  to  decline  than  grow. 
Mr.  Hoover  finds. 

Thus  our  ability  to  perform  even  the  nec- 
essary humanitarian  tasks  of  the  post-war 
period  has  been  Impaired  by  th?  harebrained 
economics  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  followers. 
That  kind  of  International  charity  depends 
upon  surplus  food  products  in  the  country 
that  engages  in  it.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  accepted  rationing  but  haven't 
fallen  in  love  with  it.  Anyone  who  thinks 
they  will  put  up  with  it  long  after  our  armies 
have  c?afied  active  combat,  for  the  purpose 
of  diverting  foodstuffs  to  other  nations,  is 
due  for  a  surprise. 

Mr.    Roosevelt    maintains,    however,    that 

there  are  better  reasons  than  humanitarian 

ones  for  the  world-wide  beneficences  that  he 

!    proposes.     Among    the    projects    he    appears 

I    to  have  in  mind  is  aid  to  the  needier  South 

:    American    republics    in    establishing    firmer 

economies.    South  America  Is  to  be  but  one 

field  of   action,  of  course.     We  are   to  feed 

■    people    all    over    the    world,    in    Increasing 

I    amounts,  the  President  says.     The  objective, 

I    he  asserts,  is  beyond  humanitaiianism.     The 

distribution  is  to  be  conducted  with  a  view 

toward  our  own  protection  and  safety  from 

future  wars. 

This  is  an  appeasement  program  that 
makes  Chamberlain  and  Bonnet  look  like 
far-sighted  and  logical  statesmen.  It  em- 
braces Hitler's  and  Mussolinis  claptrap 
about  the  have-not  nations.  The  aggressor 
nations  were  In  no  instance  the  worst  fed 
In  their  part  of  the  world.  Even  after  they 
sacrificed  butter  for  guns,  the  German  peo- 
ple lived  better  than  the  Poles,  and  the 
peasants  of  Italy  were  more  prosperous  than 
the  peasants  of  the  Balkans.  Every  country 
the  Japanese  have  invaded  has  had  a  lower 
standard  of  living  than  their  own.  Hitler 
has  no  fear  of  starving  the  occupied  coun- 
tries into  revolt.  He  is  starving  tlaem  into 
submission. 

This  proposal  to  put  the  world  In  an 
American  bread  line  should  quiet  any  appre- 
hensions that  Mr.  Roosevelt  hr.s  a  fourth 
term  in  mind.  He  has  bigger  ider.s.  The 
title  may  be  a  bit  indefinite,  but  chef  d'etat 
of  the  world  will  do  for  the  time  being.  As 
usual,  the  American  taxpayer  will  furnish 
the  campaign  fimd. 
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M:  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  addresses  de- 
livered at  the  Departmental  Auditorium 
in  the  city  of  Washinston  on  October  28, 
1342.  in  commemoration  of  Axis  aggres- 
sion against  Greece,  including  addresses 
by  the  Greek  Ambassador,  the  Honorable 
S.imner  Welle.s.  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Greek  Minister  of  Information; 
also  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Ambassador  of 
Greece,  and  the  Ambassador's  reply: 

ADDRESS  BY   HIS   EXCELUiNCT,  CIMON  P.  DIAMAN- 
TOPOULOS,     VMBASS.UIOB    OF    GRKECE 

Hcn.irab'.e  Mr.  Chairman.  Honorable  Mr. 
Secrcta.".  M~  Minister,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
Tv.T..  lu  the  lifjt  place  I  should  like  to  ask 


you,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  convey  to  President 
Roosevelt  our  gratitude  for  his  inspiring  mes- 
sage which  will  constitute  a  great  encourage- 
ment for  the  fighting  Greek  people. 

The  speakers  of  the  evening  have  very 
properly  dwelt  upon  the  deeper  significance, 
which  the  date  of  October  28,  1940,  has  and 
will  continue  to  have  for  the  Greek  nation. 

Looking  back  into  the  centuries  one  will 
search  in  vain  to  find  even  a  single  example 
of  a  people  who  enjoyed  tioie  happiness, 
spiritual  tranquility  and  contentment  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  freedom.  This  I  think  is  a 
truth  which  will  always  confront  and  harass 
those  perplexed  brains  which  conceived  the 
so-called  new  order,  which  is  only  the  new 
order  of  na2i-ism  and  fascism. 

Insofar  as  this  statement  applies  to  Greece 
and  to  my  people,  I  am  sale  u\  saying  from 
this  rostrum  that  our  history  has  been  a 
series  of  struggles  for  independence  culminat- 
ing In  the  gallant  stand  of  2  years  ago. 

On  the  date  we  are  here  commemorating 
the  Greek  nation  once  more  declared  to  the 
world  that  in  spite  of  inadequate  forces  and 
inadequate  means  and  equipment,  they  would 
not  compromise  with  freedom  and  still  pro- 
claim their  determination  to  continue  the 
i  fight  until  final  victory  is  won.  This  is  the 
message  I  have  to  convey  to  you  in  the  name 
of  my  country. 

I  wish  to  thank  on  behalf  of  my  Govern- 
ment and  my  fellow  countrymen  the  Honor- 
able Senator  Connax.ly  and  the  Honorable 
Sumner  Welles,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  honor  they  have  done  my  country  by 
speaking  on  behalf  of  this  great  democracy  on 
such  a  solemn  occa.'^ion.  and  I  am  sure  that 
every  Greek  who  has  heard  them  has  been 
deeply  moved  by  their  appraisal  of  Greece  s 
contribution  to  the  common  cause. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  this  distinguished 
audience  who  had  the  kindness  to  attend  tins 
function. 

ADDEESS    OF     TKE     HONOPABI E     SUMVES    WELLES, 
UNDER  SECRET.'.RY  OF  STATE 

Out  of  the  welter  and  carnage  of  this  great 
world  upheaval  there  shine  out  resplendent 
certain  noble  feats  of  heroism,  fortitude,  and 
gallantry  of  Ireedom-loving  men  and  women, 
which  constitute  tmm.ortal  prges  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  war  tc  preserve  the  liberty  of  the 
human  spirit  and  the  human  soul. 

Of  such  is  the  story  of  the  superb  resistance 
of  the  Soviet  armies  last  year,  and  the  glori- 
ous defense  this  summer  of  Stalingrad. 

Of  such  Is  the  defiant  determination  of 
the  British  people  alter  Dunkerque;  the 
deathless  story  of  the  courage  of  our  own 
men  at  Bataan  and  at  Wake  Island;  of  the 
long  stru3g!e,  under  the  impact  of  many 
discouragements  and  dlsillusionments,  of  the 
Chinese  nation  to  repel  the  Invader:  of  the 
brnve  guerrillas  of  Yugoslavia,  against  all 
odds,  to  keep  up  the  Cght  against  the  Axis 
armies  and  their  vassals 

And  of  such  is  the  megnificent  epic  of  the 
people  of  Greece,  who  for  5  long  monttis 
not  only  successlully  resisted  the  superior 
forces  of  the  Italian  Faj5clsts,  but  actually 
routed  them. 

Two  years  ago  this  morning,  by  an  act  of 
shameless  Axis  treachery  of  a  type  which  the 
world  In  recent  years  has  often  experienced, 
Greece  was  invaded  by  the  Italian  armies. 

By  their  resolute  and  brilliant  resistance, 
this  heroic  people  of  Greece  shattered  forever 
the  hypnotic  myth  of  Axis  invircibility.  I.i 
so  doing,  they  restored  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men.  in  a  particulariy  dark  hour, 
new  courage,  new  determination,  and  new 
hope. 

In  5  months  a  boastful  Axis  partner  was 
reduced  to  the  stattis  of  a  German  vassal. 
Hitler  wsis  forced  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  his 
battered  satellite  and  to  deflect  to  the  Balkans 
the  strength  of  the  German  war  machine. 
Despite  the  crushing  weight  of  this  second 
aseault,  Greece  still  stood  ilrm.    With  British 
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psslstance.  she  held  the  Nazi  hordes  at  bay 
for  precious  weeks,  making  possible  the  re- 
inforcement of  the  Near  East,  and  changing 
decisively,  and  disastrously  for  Hitler,  the 
timetable  of  Hitler's  attack  on  Russia. 

But  important  as  were  the  direct  military 
results  of  the  Greek  resistance,  I  believe  that 
Its  more  decisive  Import  is  to  be  found  in  the 
regeneration  it  brought  in  the  morale  of  the 
freedom-loving  peoples.  It  showed  us  all 
that  honor  and  resolution  and  courage  were 
neither  impotent  nor  dead.  It  demonstrated 
that  the  greatness  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
does  not  depend  upon  their  numbers.  It 
proved  again  that  these  who  value  their  lib- 
erty must  be  prepared  to  fight  for  its  pres- 
ervation, no  matter  how  great  the  odds. 

Greece  had  no  hesitations;  no  reservations 
about  the  right;  no  slightest  thought  of  ac- 
cepting an  Axis-imposed  collaboration.  She 
has  been  aptly  called  a  land  of  miracles — 
perh.ips  the  greatest  of  these  miracles  is  the 
way  she  remains  true  to  herself  and  relives 
her  own  heroic  past  from  age  to  age. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  years  ego  while 
the  Grecian  patriots  were  engaged  in  the  long 
and  cruel  struggle  which  brought  independ- 
ence to  modern  Greece.  Henry  Clay,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  gave  these  instructions  to 
the  first  diplomatic  representative  sent  by 
the  United  States  to  Athens  i 

"Upon  reaching  Greece  •  •  •  you  will 
let  the  existing  authorities  know  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  their  Gov- 
ernment throughout  the  whole  of  the  present 
struggle  of  Greece,  have  constantly  felt  an 
anxious  desire  that  it  might  terminate  in  the 
reestablishment  of  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  that  country,  and  that  they  have 
consequently  observed  the  events  of  the  war 
with  the  most  lively  interest,  sympathizing 
with  Greece  when  they  have  been  unfortu- 
nately adverse,  and  rejoicing  when  they  have 
been  propitious  to  her  cause." 

Once  more  Greece  is  struggling  to  regain 
her  liberty  and  independence,  and  once  more 
the  American  people,  throughout  this  land, 
support  her  efforts. 

Today  the  swastika  desecrates  the  Acrop- 
olis. The  birthplace  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion IS  defiled  by  bestial  invaders  who  are 
stripping  the  land  bare,  and  who  are  leaving 
men,  women,  and  children  to  die  of  starva- 
tion in  the  fields  and  in  the  streets. 

It  is  hard  to  resist  when  you  are  starving. 
And  yet  resistance  within  Greece  goes  on; 
resistance  by  the  guerrilla  leader  in  the 
mountains;  by  the  saboteur  behind  the  in- 
vaders' lines;  by  the  boatmen  who  put  out 
at  night  from  the  darkened  shores  to  make 
possible  the  escape  of  Greek  patriots  so  that 
these  rany  rejoin  the  fighting  troops  in  North 
Africa. 

To  those  Greeks  upon  whom  fate  has  tem- 
porarily im.pcs?d  a  vicious  t:,Tauny  go  our 
sympathy  in  their  suffering:  our  admiration 
for  their  unrelenting  resistance;  and  our 
pledge  that  we  ill  leave  nothing  undone 
which  will  hasten  the  day  of  victory  and 
liberation. 

To  these  Greeks  who  e-scaped  the  occupation 
of  their  homeland  to  carry  on  the  contest 
from  abroad,  goes  an  expression  of  our  feeling 
that  we  arc  honored  to  be  engaged  in  this 
common  struggle  with  such  gallant  Allies  and 
to  he  renewing  again  In  the  brotherhood  of 
arms  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  have  al- 
ways united  the  Greek  and  American  peoples. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  ex- 
tent of  the  interest  and  sympathy  aroused 
m  the  United  States  by  the  heroic  Greek  re- 
sistance which  we  here  commemorate.  As  in 
the  days  of  the  Greek  war  of  independence, 
meetings  were  held  in  every  State,  and  a 
Nation-wide  Greek  War  Relief  Association  was 
called  Into  being,  which  has  received,  and 
continues  to  receive,  the  active  support  of  the 
American  people.  The  President  has  found 
the  defense  of  Greece  vital  to  the  defense  of 


the  United  States  and  has  declared  her  eligi- 
ble for  lend-lease  assistance. 

Unhappily  the  conditions  of  the  war  now 
limit  and  hamper  the  extension  of  the  full 
assistance  which  those  in  Greece  so  dread- 
fully need,  and  which  we  would  so  gladly 
give,  in  recognition  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  we  owe  for  the  example  of  loyalty  and 
courage  which  they  have  given  us.  What  we 
can  do  without  helping  our  common  enemies 
we  are  doing  and  will  continue  to  do. 

Just  before  Hitler  was  compelled  by  the 
Greek  defeat  of  the  Italian  Fascists  himself  to 
invade  Greece,  there  was  published  in  the 
press  of  Athens  that  famous  open  letter  to 
the  German  dictator  whose  words  can  never 
be  forgotten : 

•  Small  or  great,  that  part  of  the  Greek 
Army  which  can  be  sent  there  will  stand  in 
Thrace  as  they  have  stood  upon  Epirus. 
There  they  will  await  the  return  from  Berlin 
of  the  Runner,  who  came  5  years  ago  to 
light  the  torch  at  Olympus.  We  shall  see  th  s 
torch  light  a  fire,  a  fire  which  will  light  this 
little  nation,  which  has  taught  all  other 
nations  how  to  live,  and  which  will  now 
teach  them  how  to  die." 

No  nation  from  whose  soul  have  been 
wrung  those  words  can  ever  die. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure — when  our  com- 
mon victory  has  been  won.  the  free  and  in- 
dependent people  of  Hellas  will  once  more 
assume  their  proud  and  rightful  place  in  the 
family  of  nations,  and  Greece  will  regain  her 
territorial  integrity,  and  the  achieveinent  of 
her  legitimate  aspirations  for  security  in  the 
world  of  the  future.  For  our  victory  must 
surely  likewise  bring  as  its  consequence  a 
world  order  in  which  every  nation,  small  or 
great,  weak  or  powerful,  can  live  in  safety 
and  in  peace,  and  without  fear. 

Until  that  new  day  dawns  the  people  of 
Greece  will,  we  know,  never  falter  in  their 
fight  for  freedom,  for  they  have  indeed  fought 
the  good  fight.  They  have  shown  all  man- 
kind the  great  truth  that  if  you  love  liberty 
enough  to  hold  all  else  as  trivial  in  com- 
parison to  it.  nor  brute  force  nor  any  other 
power  can  ever  permanently  take  It  from  you. 


ADDRESS  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY    A.   MICHALOPOULOS, 
CREEK  M:NISTER  OF   INFORMATION 

My  friends,  we  have  come  here  this  evening 
In  order  to  commemorate  the  second  anni- 
versary of  a  day  which  will  remain  immortal 
and  sacred  in  the  annals  of  Greek  history. 

The  tribute  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  two  dis- 
tinguished speakers  who  have  preceded  me 
on  this  platform  have  paid  to  my  country  to- 
night, as  well  as  the  countless  manifesta- 
tions which  have  come  to  us  on  this  occasion 
from  all  parts  cf  the  continent,  have  deeply 
moved  every  Greek  who  has  heard  or  wit- 
nessed them. 

To  commemorate  the  deeds  of  valor  and 
sacrifice  of  one's  own  countrymen  in  the 
noblest  of  human  causes  Is  no  presumption. 
It  is  an  act  of  piety  and  dedication.  Of  piety 
in  regard  to  those  who  have  given  up  their 
possessions,  their  homes,  their  limbs,  and 
their  lives  in  order  that  their  beloved  land 
may  be  handed  down  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions with  her  honor  unblemished.  Of  dedi- 
cation, because  when  we  reflect  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  their  suffering  and  the  quality  of  their 
sacrifice,  we  are.  if  we  have  in  us  a  spark 
of  the  dignity  and  pride  which  mold  the 
character  of  great  nations,  stirred  by  their 
example  to  a  more  selfless  expense  of  self, 
to  the  total  devotion  of  a  total  effort — with- 
out any  reservation  of  strength  excepting 
that  necessary  for  the  creation  of  more 
strength— in  order  that  the  high  ideal  for 
which  thousands  have  nobly  perished  and 
millions  are  still  battling  undaunted  ttuough- 
out  the  territories  of  Greece  today — in  order 
that  this  high   ideal  shall   become   an  out- 


ward and  permanent  reality  for  the  nation 
tomorrow,  as  It  is  an  inward  and  glorious 
reality  for  those  heroic  men  and  women  whose 
bodies  may  have  been  broken,  but  whose 
spirit  no  Nazi  truculence  or  Fascist  swagger 
can  ever  break. 

This,  then,  is  a  dedication:  not  a  panegyric. 
If  panegyrics  are  usual  to  such  occasions  they 
are  being  delivered  today  on  the  slopes  of 
Olympus,  In  the  rugged  folds  of  Parnassus,  in 
the  uplands  of  Arcadia,  and  among  the  deep 
ravines  of  Mount  Ida  in  Crete.  There,  the 
ancient  gods  who  have  not  forgotten  the 
ring  of  bronze  and  iron  which  resounded  on 
those  self -same  ridges  and  in  those  grim  passes 
centuries  ago,  as  Greek  repelled  barbarian, 
can  hear  tonight  the  burst  of  rifleshot  and 
grenade  with  which  our  mountain  warriors 
salute  this  anniversary.  This  night  and  every 
night  the  new  barbarians  hear  it  too.  Some 
among  them  for  the  last  time. 

Fierce  mountain  warfare  has  become  a  tra- 
dition of  the  Greek  people.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago  the  famous  bands  cf  Klephts, 
who  today  would  be  known  as  guerrilla  fight- 
ers, strove  against  tremendous  odds  for  8  long 
years  and  by  their  courage  and  tenacity  won 
for  us  cur  independence  as  a  modern  state. 

In  Egypt,  too,  this  anniversary  is  being 
fitly  celebrated  with  acts  of  renewed  bravery 
by  cur  gallant  brigades  as  they  share  with 
their  brothers-ln-arms  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  hardships  and  glory  of  the  battles  rag- 
ing on   that  stern   front. 

In  these  last  weeks  the  Italians  in  the  sandy 
wastes  of  Libya  have  again  heard  the  battle 
cry  of  the  Evzones  which  18  months  ago  struck 
chill  fear  into  their  hearts  as  they  fled  be- 
fore our  onslaught  In  Albania.  Once  agam 
under  a  full  desert  moon  the  cold  steel  of 
Greek  bayonets  flashes  in  the  night. 

"Go  back  to  your  commander,"  :a:d  a  Greek 
colonel  to  an  Italian  prisoner  last  week,  "and 
tell  him  that  the  Greeks  you  met  on  Pindus 
are  here,  ready  to  beat  you  again." 

On  land,  in  the  air.  and  on  the  sea  the 
Army,  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and  the  Mer- 
chant Fleet  of  Greece  are  doing  their  duty, 
and  their  courage  is  a  far  more  fitting  trib- 
ute to  my  country's  renown  than  any  words 
of  mine  could  be. 

Thus  at  this  time,  within  and  without  the 
borders  of  my  country,  the  whole  Hellenic 
nation  is  fighting  with  one  lieart  and  one 
mind  for  freedom,  and  for  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy which  this  stubborn  and  Independ- 
ent r.ice  cherishes  as  proudly  and  dearly  as 
you  do  in  America.  We  are  fighting  because 
we  do  not  intend  to  let  any  foreigner  dictato 
to  us  the  manner  in  which  we  are  to  live; 
we  are  fighting  also  because  we  passionately 
believe  that  in  a  civilized  world  a  free  people 
have  the  right  freely  to  choose  from  among 
their  citizens  those  Into  whose  hands  they 
wish  to  entrust  their  public  affairs  and  be- 
cause we  utterly  abhor  the  evil  and  oppres- 
sive doctrines  of  any  and  all  totalitarian 
sj'stems. 

The  United  Nations  are  all  of  one  purpose 
In  this  struggle.  They  are  not  waging  a  war 
of  conquest  or  domination.  With  all  cur 
moral  and  material  resources  we  have  en- 
tered this  common  struggle  in  defense  cf 
common  ideals  which  are  sacred  to  us.  and  it 
is  the  intrinsic  virtue  of  our  causs  which  is 
calling  forth  that  unstinted  surge  of  ever- 
increasing  physical  strength  which  will  surely 
stamp  out  the  forces  of  evil  now  rampant 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. 

The  28th  of  October  which  has  '^come  so 
significant  a  date  in  Greek  history  is  also 
an  anniversar:^  celebrated  no  less<  earnestly 
by  one  of  our  gallant  European  allies:  For 
it  commemorates  the  foundation,  24  years 
ago,  of  the  Czechoslovakia  Republic.  I  there- 
fore consider  it  a  privilege  and  a  duty— it 
is  indeed  more  than  that,  as  my  words  are 
no  less  the  expression  of  a  deep  personal 
feeling — to  extend  a  cordial  saluiatiou  to  the 
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Be  p,.=sured  that  all  free  peoples  look  with 
fer-.  ei. -  hope  to  this  great  country  and  ita 
i.i'ufr:  u.s  leader  for  the  prevalence  of  lib- 
er*'. a:::i  Justice  for  which  we  are  fighting. 

f:'  -•'  accept,  my  dear  Mr.  President,  the 
expresj.un  of  my  deep  respect. 

C.    DiAMANTOPOtTLOa, 

Am\>assa6LoT  of  Greece. 
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HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF  CEOBGLA 

rx  tt:e  ho- se  of  representatives 

Jr.  \ r.d  . ,    December  3.  1942 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  unUcr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  ~.he  following  address  which 
I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  November 

23,  i:42: 

There  Is  much  misinformation  abroad  In 
the  land  regarding  the  pay  of  those  who 
work  for  the  United  States.  Many  people 
s«m  f^  believe  that  the  Government  salary 
sc  .  ^  ;=  Higher  than  the  rate  of  pay  In  private 
enip.oyment. 

It  may  be  thiit  this  impression  was  correct 
a  ff",^  ',  >  -  ago  with  respect  to  some  posl- 
t.  :  >  r  W.1S  never  true  as  to  most  of  the 
positions  ill  the  Government  service.  I  doubt 
that  it  is  true  today  as  to  any  positions. 

The  cost  of  living  has  risen  rapidly  during 
the  past  3  year^  but  few  of  those  employed 
bv  the  United  States  have  received  any  In- 
r-ease  in  pay.  Therefore,  today,  they  are 
a::'.:ally  recelv.ng  the  equivalent  of  less 
n: jrev — ■  '  to  pat  it  another  way — what  they 
rccei.e  *'  <..\y  will  buy  less  than  3  years  ago. 

It  IS  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  se- 
cur-  persons  to  work  for  the  Government, 
and  many  have  left  their  positions  to  seciire 
bf^-v-r  paying  places  in  private  employment. 

.Most  of  the  Federal  employees  have  had 
r.  ir.  -e.ise  in  their  pay  scales  for  more  than 
15  vt  ::.-;  Not  only  has  the  cost  of  living 
risen  in  the  pa-st  3  years,  but  the  standard 
of  living  for  all  of  our  people  has  risen  much 
In  the  past  15  years.  It  Is  only  natural  that 
those  who  work  for  the  Government  should 
want  to  have  a  part  In  this  higher  standard 
of  living.  All  they  ask,  and  all  they  are  en- 
titled to  receive,  Is  treatment  equal  to  that 
ij  •Ml  to  worker;  in  private  Industry. 

V.>  all  know  that  wages  and  salaries  In 
private  employment  have  risen  during  the 
past  3  years.  Wages  of  Industrial  workers 
have  been  Increased  and  they  also  receive 
overtime  for  hours  worked  beyond  40  per 
week.  It  is  not  strange  that  Federal  workers 
^i';    tL  !    desire    sii^.i'.ar    'reatment. 

T;.-  Cited  St.'tes  ei-.ploys  people  for  varl- 

i<  types  of  work.  Many  thousands  work 
in  navy  yards  and  arsenals.  They  do  the 
same  type  of  work  done  In  private  shipbulld- 
Inc;  plants  and  munition  factories. 

Wages  of  Federal  employees  in  navy  yards 
ill 'J  arsenals  are  adjusted  from  time  to  time 
by  wage  boards  These  employees  have,  for 
many  years,  been  paid  for  overtime.  They 
now  receive  pay  for  hours  exceed!:  g  40  per 
w-t  -;  1-  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half. 

M  ■  '  'han  2  years  ago  the  House  Commlt- 
te  ;n  Military  Affairs  and  the  House  Naval 
.\tTa  r.;  Committee  reported,  and  the  Congress 
en  1  'ed  laws  giving  other  employees  like 
tr"  •".-•:.t.  Tlit'se  laws  covered  certain  em- 
pi  \e°-  whose  services  were  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  arsenals  and 


navy  yards.  They  Included  engineers,  drafts- 
men, and  similar  employees.  Certain  other 
employees  who  served  with  those  named  were 
likewise  given  overtime  pay. 

Today  52  percent  of  the  people  employed  by 
your  Government  do  receive  pay  for  overtime 
when  they  work  more  than  40  hours  j)er  week. 
You  may  feel  that  Congress  made  a  mistake 
In  enacting  this  legislation,  but  that  is  the 
present  situation. 

Employees  of  the  Postal  Service  are  paid 
for  overtime,  but  they  receive  only  straight 
pay  for  the  hours  exceeding  40. 

Forty-eight  percent  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees get  no  pay  for  overtime.  In  many 
cases  they  are  in  the  lower-pay  brackets  and 
it  Is  In  these  positions  that  difficulty  is  bi  i-  g 
experienced  In  keeping  personnel. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  something  must 
be  done  for  those  in  the  lower-paid  groups. 
With  increased  taxes — and  right  here  may  I 
emphasize  the  fact  that  all  Federal  em- 
ployees pay  every  tax  paid  by  other  citizens. 
Including  State  and  Federal  Income  taxes; 
with  deductions  for  bond  purchases  and  with 
the  Increased  cost  of  living,  thousands  of 
employees  are  finding  It  most  difllcult  to 
make  ends  meet. 

No  one  can  do  a  good  Job  If  their  families 
are  not  properly  provided  for,  and  If  their 
earnings  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  dependent  upon  them. 

Early  this  year  two  bills  were  introduced 
in  the  House  by  myself.  One.  introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  provided  a  war  bonus  of  $300  r>er 
year,  for  each  employee,  to  be  effective  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  and  6  months  there- 
after. 

The  other  bill,  introduced  by  request  of 
the  administration  proposed  to  pay  all  en- 
ployees  at  a  rate  of  time  and  one-half  for 
all   hours  worked  beyond  40  per  we>  k 

Hearings  were  held  on  both  bill-  .M  ny 
employee  organizations  testified  at  these 
hearings.  Generally,  most  of  them  favored 
the  war  bonus,  but  the  administration  pre- 
ferred the  overtime  plan. 

The  House  Committee  on  Civil  Service  has 
not  acted  upon  either  bill.  We  decided  to 
wait  until  the  Senate  had  acted.  What  fic- 
tion the  committee  will  take,  I  cannot  now 
predict. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  much  sentiment 
exists  in  the  country  against  paying  overtime 
during  the  war  for  a  workweek  less  than  48 
hours.  Efforts  have  been  made  In  the  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  wage-hour  law  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  longer  workweek.  3o 
far  those  efforts  have  not  been  surcessf  jI. 
What  further  efforts  may  be  made  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  Is  freely  predicted  that  the  new 
Congress  convening  in  January  will  have  such 
proposals  before  It. 

It  Is  my  own  opinion  that  the  workweek 
must  be  made  longer  if  we  are  to  produce  :ill 
that  we  need  to  win  the  war.    Of  course,  that 
can  be  done  under  the  wage-hour  law.  as  It 
now  permits  longer  hours  If  the  pay  for  hours 
j    beyond  40  are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
I    one-half.     There  Is  no  limit  upon  working 
!    hours  in  the  wage-hour  law — It  simply  pro- 
vides increased  pay  for  hours  beyond  40. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  average  work- 
week today  Is  slightly  below  43  hours.  Many 
war  Industries  are  working  much  longer 
hours,  but  the  average  Is  too  low  for  an  all- 
out  war  effort.  We  must  all  work  harder  aad 
longer.  Our  enemies  are  doing  it  and  crr- 
talnly  48  hours  Is  not  too  long  tii  work  J  or 
the  purpose  of  defeating  our  enemies. 

If  the  workw^k  for  private  emplojTnent  Is 
to  be  made  48.  we  should  not  retain  the  40- 
hour  week  for  Government  employees.  In 
fact,  we  have  not  retained  It.  The  War  a  id 
Navy  Departments  are  now  on  a  48-hour  week 
and  most  other  Federal  employees  are  putting 
in  at  least  44  hours. 
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The  question  before  the  House  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  is  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  administration  bill,  providing  for  over- 
time pay  for  hours  beyond  40,  shall  be  re- 
ported, or  a  bill  for  a  war  bonus  limited  to 
the  lower-paid  employees. 

There  are  good  arguments  for  both  of  these 
suggested  plans.  The  employees  themselves 
are  divided,  but  they  all  feel  quite  strongly 
that  they  must  have  some  relief  due  to  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 

The  National  Federation  of  Pest  Office 
Clerks  and  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees,  under  whose  auspices 
this  program  has  been  arranged,  have  ren- 
dered yeoman  service  in  behalf  of  those  they 
represent.  In  an  effort  to  have  the  Congress 
provide  more  Income  for  the  employees.  I 
congratulate  them  upon  the  efforts  they  have 
made,  although  I  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
with  them  regarding  the  details  of  their 
position. 

I  believe  that  we  should  provide  more  pay 
for  the  lower-paid  employees.  I  think  that 
Is  absolutely  necessary  If  we  are  to  maintain 
an  adequate  force  of  competent  employees 
during  the  war. 

I  also  believe  that  It  will  be  necessary  for 
all  Federal  employees  to  work  at  least  48 
hours  per  week — just  as  I  believe  that  all 
employees  in  private  industry  must  work 
that  long  If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  this 
war. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  fall  to  understand 
the  importance  of  the  Federal  employees  in 
the  war  effort.  Our  troops  in  the  armed 
forces  will  do  their  part.  They  are  doing  a 
great  Job  of  fighting  our  enemies.  However 
they  must  have  behind  them  the  all-out  ef- 
fort of  those  at  home. 

The  flow  of  supplies  to  the  armed  forces 
scattered  throughout  the  globe  depends  upon 
the  efficient  functioning  of  the  civil  branch 
of  the  Government.  The  construction  of 
ships  for  the  Navy  and  for  transport,  the 
manufacture  of  guns  and  munitions  and  the 
purchase  and  shipment  of  food,  clothing  and 
other  supplies  is  handled  by  civilian  per- 
sonnel. 

We  cannot  hope  to  see  our  armed  forces 
succeed  If  the  job  of  the  civilian  personnel  is 
not  done  promptly  and  with  efficiency. 
Therefore.  In  a  sense,  the  civilian  personnel  is 
Just  as  important  in  the  war  effort  as  are  the 
armed  forces. 

I  believe  that  some  agencies  of  Government 
are  over-staffed.  I  feel  sure  that  our  civilian 
effort  needs  to  be  made  more  efficient.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  leadership  of  the  supervisory 
officials  is  not  what  it  ehculd  be.  but  I  am 
also  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  cur  em- 
ployees are  underpaid. 

Many  of  these  employees  are  doing  their 
utmost.  Tliey  are  working  long  hours  and 
they  are  buying  bonds  and  paying  taxes.  It  Is 
our  duty  to  solve  this  problem  of  pay  with 
Justice  to  the  employees  and  with  fairness 
to  the  taxpayers. 

The  House  Civil  Service  Committee  is  now 
Investigating  the  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Government.  The  purpose  of  the  investiga- 
tion Is  to  determine  whether  or  not  we  have 
too  many  employees;  whether  the  skills  of 
the  employees  are  u.sed  to  the  best  advantage; 
to  determine  how  these  employees  were  se- 
cured end  any  other  matters  relating  to  civil- 
ian employment  in  the  Federal  service. 

However.  v.hile  that  investigation  is  pro- 
ceeding in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayer  and 
in  the  interest  of  a  more  efficient  prosecution 
of  the  war,  v.-e  should  solve  the  pay  problem 
for  the  employees. 

It  Is  importa.it  that  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try undeistand  this  situation.  They  should 
not  be  misled  by  wild  statements  or  by  un- 
supported opinions  arising  from  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  Federal  force.  It  Is  the 
fault   of   the  officials— and  not   of   the  em- 


ployees— if  we  have  too  many  people  on  the 
pay  roll. 

I  do  not  want  to  prejudge  the  case.  The 
Investigation  is  being  made  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  facts.  The  verdict  can  be 
made  wisely  only  after  the  facts  have  been 
assembled. 

In  the  meantime,  those  who  are  employed 
should  be  paid  a  living  wage  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  do  not  now  receive  adequate  pay. 
Congress  should  not  further  delay  an  adjust- 
ment of  this  important  matter. 

Therefore  I  am  glad  to  participate  in  this 
discussion.  The  people  are  entitled  to  the 
facts  and  I  am  sure,  when  they  have  the 
facts,  they  will  want  their  Government  to 
deal  fairly  and.  justly  with  the  civilian  per- 
sonnel of  the  Government. 

We  are  fighting  for  the  very  existence  of 
the  Nation.  We  are  faced  with  a  question 
of  survival  of  free  government.  Our  enemies 
are  ruthless.  They  are  well  equipped,  well 
trained,  and  will  stop  at  nothing  to  conquer 
us.  Failure  to  attain  victory  means  slavery. 
We  must  win. 

Therefore  let  us  meet  our  problems  calmly 
and  with  justice  and  fairness  to  all.  Fair 
pay  for  the  Government  employees  will  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  our  war  effort. 


We  Arc  All  .Ameritans  T(t§-t'ner 


EXTENSION  OF  HFM.a.RKS 

HON.  ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th]irR(lay.  December  3,  1942 

M:.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  elections  on  November 
3,  sentiment  is  rapidly  growing  in  the 
Congress  that  there  are  no  Democrats 
and  no  Republicans  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  The  feeling  is  that  we  are  all 
Americans  together,  bent  upon  winning 
this  war  as  quickly  as  it  can  possibly  be 
done  with  a  minimum  of  injuries  and 
loss  of  lives. 

The  administration,  if  it  correctly 
reads  the  verdict  of  the  people,  will 
realize  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  whole  war  administration  must  be 
shaken  down  into  the  most  efficient, 
practical,  fast-operating  organization 
possible  for  men  to  achieve.  Conflicts 
of  policies,  contradictions  of  authorities, 
endless  red  tape,  personal  grabs  for 
power  and  influence,  plain  inefficiency 
and  dumbness,  must  be  eliminated  from 
the  picture  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done. 

The  American  people  went  to  the  polls 
and  declared  they  want  partisan  politics 
and  personal  ambitions  "adjourned  for 
the  duration"'  and  they  want  everybody 
in  the  Government,  including  the  legis- 
lative, the  executive,  and  the  judicial  de- 
partments to  operate  with  one  purpose, 
one  aim,  and  one  determination— to  win 
the  war! 

The  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
Government  has,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
been  restored  by  the  elections  of  Novem- 
ber 3.  The  determination  of  the  lead- 
ing Members  of  the  Congj-ess  in  both 
Houses,  that  there  shall  be  no  Republi- 


cans and  no  Democrats,  but  just  Ameri- 
cans engaged  in  beating  the  foe  is 
further  strengthening  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  their  Government.  The 
administration  could  not  have  a  finer 
opportunity  to  achieve  maximum  efli- 
ciency  than  it  has  at  this  time.  It  was 
not  an  empty  phrase  when  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  the  Republi- 
can leader  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, stated  on  the  eve  of  the  election 
that  "the  country  must  have  a  strong, 
aggressive,  constructive,  cooperative  op- 
position." The  Republicans  mean  to  be 
a  cooperative  opposition.  A  cooperative 
opposition  was  defined  by  Mr.  Martin  as 
being  one  ready  to  work  with  all  its 
energy  in  order  to  cooperate  and  help 
the  administration  in  the  war  effort, 
while  having  the  courage  to  expose  and 
oppose  obvious  errors  of  management 
which  are  known  to  be  hurting  the  war 
program. 

This  is:  no  time  to  cover  up  mistakes 
whether  of  administration  or  of  policy. 
Those  mistakes  must  be  imcovered  and 
remedied  if  they  are  to  be  discontinued. 
Even  the  administration  should  welcome 
that. 

Not  only  did  the  people  who  voted 
render  their  mandate  that  the  G<Dvern- 
ment  should  put  aside  every  consideration 
except  the  efficient,  fast  prosecution  of 
the  war  to  complete  victory,  but  the  peo- 
ple, in  large  part  at  least,  who  stayed 
away  from  the  polls  indicated  by  their 
action  that  they  do  not  approve  of  the 
way  the  war  administration  has  been 
handled.  It  is  imperative  that  all 
thought  of  political  divisions  be  set  aside 
now  and  the  one  job  of  winning  the  war, 
and  getting  through  with  it,  made  the 
sole  objective  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  this  Nation. 

There  will  bs  mistakes  in  the  war  ad- 
ministration in  the  future.  It  is  inevi- 
table that  some  mistakes  will  be  made  in 
operations  as  vast  as  our  war  operations 
must  be.  Those  mistakes,  even  when 
honestly  made,  must  be  uncovered  and 
remedied,  but  they  must  not  be,  and  will 
not  bs  made  the  subjects  of  resentful 
partisan  polifcal  propaganda  on  the  part 
of  the  Republicans.  It  is  the  determina- 
tion, and  this  determination  is  clearly 
e'.ident  in  the  Congress,  cf  most,  if  not 
all,  of  tile  members  of  the  legislative 
department  to  devote  their  whole  effort 
to  the  question  of  winning  the  war. 
Partisanship  in  this  effort  is  completely 
out  of  the  picture. 

The  executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  its  part  mu.et  drcp  every  con- 
sideration except  the  war  effort  with  the 
assurance  that  the  legislative  branch  in- 
tends to  work  with  it  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
is  any  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive department  that  it  will  not  meet 
these  requirements  of  dropping  all  con- 
siderations except  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  of  working  frankly  and  con- 
structively with  the  Congress,  then  the 
Congress  will  have  to  seek  to  remedy  that 
situation.  It  must  be  stated,  in  all  fair- 
ness, however,  that  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  administration  would  not  want 
to  harmoniously  work  with  the  people's 
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repr'-.fr.'ative5  in  ^he   Erreatf?:   .strcam- 
f.-llort  to  win  ihe  war  in  ihe  sh  -ir:e.st 


1  i  r.  ■ '  c 

P'  --;bie  time. 

Every  day  the  war  can  be  shortened 
means  the  saving  of  hundreds  and 
haps  thou-.ind-  of  the  hv.\s  of  our  brave 
youncr  An-.'-ri-^an.^^ — a  note'^-orthy  c'biec- 
tlve.  I  a.Ti  ^urr'  everyone  will  agre'\ 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

TT    CH!U 

:n-  the  house  of  representattVes 
I'rirsd'iu,  December  3.  1942 

Mr  BENDER  Mr,  Sp'^aker,  G-lneral 
E.i.er.hv/.v.-;-  ,-,  opt'ratu.n^^  m  N  -V-h  Africa 
can  iiave  only  one  ■u.'.imiv.e  a:m  Tr.;.'  :-; 
to  establi-ii  on  t;;e  ■'.<;:ure<  of  Tr.:|  .."  a 
sprin-.;'D<''ard  f.T  tV.e  leap  at  tl.tj  -  f: 
i.nrierbe'ly  cf  tr.e  Ax.s.  A  base  m  il:  rt 
1  "  :':'■>'  -i":'':,'-:u  front  in  Europe  f."  r  ?-:;..;: 
(-ur  p'.'-  p'e  are  wa:t:a-:',  our  peop't  ar.d 
our  Aiu*'S  aruund  the  worhi. 

Bu"  G'.'n»'rai  Eismhowrr  cann^  t  r.o  hi^-> 
^^^.— MacAr-hur,  Chiang  Ka;[^h^k, 
T:rr.'-^'::-  ::'kj.  and  M'-:ntgomery  canir:  do 
then  j' b> — un!es5  the  entire  Ar::ir;can 
econorr. V  :s  mobihz-^d  down  to  ti;i'  ia.:^t 
pa;r  cf  :iand:>.  the  !asc  potato  paton.  th>^ 
la.:  c!r:;;  press  for  the  single  pu.-ppse  of 
Pfxlucinc  and  producms;  fasrl  the 
fh;ne>  'h.  se  fighters  n':.-":^d  to  delivL'-  the 
final  punch  uhoch  'a;11  knock  th-j  Axis 
in'^  th''  n;.dcl>'  cf  the  h;s';ory  boed-v 

Bra-.s  ha*.>  and  military  droamc'p  are 
?t:".l  play.n*;  w:th  the  idea  of  a  tin-  ti;) 
t!:irt>'»  n-millicn-man  army,  Lru^tiad  of 
spending  Pur  machines  and  m.ai'.uials 
trainir.g  an  arm.y  of  that  size.  'Ae  pt.tiht 
w^^ll  use  'hose  m.achines  and  maj.T;als 
to  equ.p  ■h'-'  v-'erans  of  Ch.na  an-J  Rus- 
sia and  Africa, 

Th.'  m.ihtary  m.-n  have  failed  1c  de- 
velop a  .'omp'e"'^  procam  of  globaljs'rat- 
pev  Th'*y  ar''  unab>'  to  tei!  li  nald 
N-ls'^n  and  the  War  Pi-oduction  p  ard 
exac'lv  ho'v  m.any  of  what  W':'ap*?is  are 
i.'"'*'d-"" ' 

Lacking  a  -ch'-dul--  cf  r>'quirfp.*'nts 
fr'^m  the  mhitarv,  W  P  B  i.,o  b-  -|n  un- 
abl'"'  t  )  pr  T'-c'ly  pi  m  pri  v.iuct.'  >n  .mc  :  aw- 
m^a'^ria'  ficA' 

Arid  since  W  P  B  l:a=  no-  p.knned 
p:  cc'.u:,';:-  mcraiv  hav-' difflAlty  in 
plaru.ne     and     excu'ing     their     global 

A:  alnt''S'  every  pcir.f  a  eroup  -"^I  mili- 
ta;v  nvn,  mexperienc^^d  in.  pi 'id'} ''i^n, 
tc'  ■■"'  hand>>  th'."-  prcbl>'ms  which.  nc:'ur. 


Trc^ 


a ' 


-V  TM  d  to  h an. die  'he  con 


tra;"inc  of  war  crders  and  2lu"td  t: 
fi.ts  of  100  b  :  compani'^s  v.rcl,' 
sands  cf  -ir.all  points  are  facing  bar.S- 
rup'cy  and  rum,  S^-^n^e  plan'<  hav-  .-ui  h 
huc"  orders  rha'  th'-^y  cannot  dilccr  ^hc 
goods  un'i!  n-oxt  year  or  th;>  y*  ar  after 
Gen.  ■  Bla  -k  Jack"  Per'^hm?.  writing  a 
foreword  yeirs  a.iO  to  Bernard  Baruch 
T:il>:  re  -h-;-^  Piofi-,>  Out  of  War,  re  y^y.-d 
the  etT-'-'>  of  m.litary  con'rol  c\c}-  pro- 
duct..:: in  1913: 


Until  the  spruig  uf  1918.  the  flow  of  troops 
and  of  suppUes  to  France  was  not  encourag- 
ir.s      Tr.pro   w  -   evidence  of   a  lack  of  au- 

th   'I'y  ii:d  cr   ;,er  organization  at  home  with 
tr,     a  -e;  0;:.t  results  of  confusion  and  un- 

sa'o^:.i::-;y  proj.Tess. 

Baruch  hinxself  wrote:  ' 

I-  :s  absolute.y  Impracticable  for  the  War 
Do  ..-rr.' :;',  to  control  Industrial  moblliza- 
tr  ::.  b»"'a,use: 

It  IS  an  economic  problem  requiring  the 
ab.f  St  leadership  In  Industry,  and  utterly  un- 
suoed  to  mlllti.ry  administration. 

b  No  single  competitor  (for  supplies) 
Bhotild  be  entrusted  with  arbitration  (among 
compe  ti  Dg  ageric  ies ) . 

c.  The  Job  cl  the  War  Etepartment  Is  our 
armed  forces.  That  is  a  big  Job.  To  pile  on 
top  of  It  the  tisk  of  economic  mobilization 
would  Insure  tlie  failure  of  both. 

There  is  an  Ijievitable  tendency  In  the  War 
Department  to  forget  these  principles  even  In 
planning.  Their  function  Is  to  say  what  they 
want  and  when  and  where  they  want  It.  The 
Job  of  Industriil  control  Is  to  see  that  they 
get  It.  •  •  *■  We  must  neither  militarize 
Industry  nor  indtistrlalize  the  Army. 

Basic  to  the  present  confusion  is  the 
ao  ^ence  of  an  over-all  manpower  policy 
and  organization.  We  have  no  over-all 
manpower  policy  because  we  have  no 
over-all  production  program.  But  it  is 
i.mpi  ible  to  direct  manpower  use  until 
t'l  .  ■  of  everything  else  that  goes  into 
t.o  :  i.Iding  of  a  gun — copi>er,  steel,  box- 
car^, tools — ij  organized. 

An  end  must  come  to  the  present  con- 
fusion m  manpower  policy  and  organi- 
zation. Today  no  manufacturer  can  tell 
from  one  day  to  the  next  whether  his 
skill  d  men  are  to  remain  on  the  job  or 
b  ■a,<-n  m*  1  the  Army.  Farmers,  in- 
d.i  •.-  .  and  V  orkers  are  caught  up  in  a 
vast  rnael-trom  of  uncertainty  which  can 
onlv  sl-i'.v  down  our  production. 

One  but  trouble  is  the  competition  for 
m.anpo'As  r  P.ecruiting  sergeants  sell  the 
varr  u-s  s^ uvices;  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultur  '  ucges  men  to  stay  on  the  farm; 
^  indu-ti  oiIsLs  compete  with  each  other  for 
!  skilled  m^en;  the  merchant  marine  hunts 
sailors  throughout  the  country. 

W-^  nr  i-t  put  selective  service  and  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  under  a 
single  command.  It  must  be  in  charge 
cf  somebody  with  courage  enough  to  issue 
orders  and  make  his  orders  stick.  He 
n.u.-  be  capar,  •  f  putting  into  practice 
p  .1  '  f  training,  occupational  defer- 
nt  ■:.'  ti-iM.sfer,  and  full  employment  re- 
gardl  ns  of  race  or  creed.  And  he  must 
bf  ,-  n.eone  whose  mind  is  concentrated 
en  th  job  at  hand  rather  than  Presiden- 
tial possibilities  in  1944. 

In  ccnjtmction  with  a  centralized  civil- 
ian manpower  command  there  must  be 
es'cb  :.-^h*d  a  civilian  high  command — a 
united  com.mand — on  the  home  economic 
fr  ;.f  'o  bi  k  up  the  boys  in  the  service. 

A  plan  for  an  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
t  n— H  :se  bill  7742  and  Senate  bill 
2871 — with  a  civilian  director  responsible 
for  ir/.'gratcd  policy  on  contracts,  pro- 
duct, on,  materials,  and  manpower  has 
been    nfroduc'd  in  Congress. 

It  g:  nv  cut  of  the  findings  of  the  Tolan, 
Ttun.an.  Murray,  and  Kilgore  com- 
nti'."'*o  I-  represents  the  best,  most 
clear-h-.  ad<.d  thinking  in  both  parties.  It 
deserves  careful  consideration  by  all  of 


us,  not  as  a  Republican  or  Democratic 
prescription  for  victory,  but  as  in 
American  program  designed  to  win  tliis 
war  in  1943. 

We  must  organize  procurement,  pio- 
duction,  raw  material,  and  manpover 
supply  in  such  a  way  that  Yankee  in- 
genuity is  not  hamstrung  any  longer  by 
divided  responsibilities  and  authority 
scattered  among  scores  on  scores  of  over- 
lapping, duplicating,  and  conflicting 
Washington  agences. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  E  E.  COX 

or  v.i-^..^..\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  3.  1942 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leavf  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  which  Vv'as 
delivered  over  the  radio  on  December  2, 
1942,  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Lyle  H.  Boren]: 

Greetings  to  every  Oklahoman.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  you  who  made  this  broadcast  pos.«ible 
and  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Okla- 
homa network. 

My  friends,  I  propose  to  speak  plainly  Knd 
to  the  point,  letting  first  things  come  first 

Why  ration  gasoline? 

Mr  JefTers,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  all  the  ad- 
vocates of  gasoline  rationing  say,  ration  It  in 
order  to  ration  rubber. 

But  we  said  to  them,  we  believe  It  Is  tin- 
sound  to  ration  a  product  In  which  there  is 
a  surplus  o,f  supply  in  order  to  control  the 
allocation  of  a  product  in  which  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  supply. 

If  there  Is  a  shortage  of  shoes,  would  you 
take  every  man's  pants  In  order  to  keep  him 
from  wearing  out  his  shoes?  Would  you 
ration  water  because  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
coffee?  It  Is  an  absurd,  circuitous  method. 
Indirect  and  full  of  gross  Inequities. 

It  Is  my  frank  opinion  that  the  proposal  Is 
analogous  to  amputating  a  patient's  leg  be- 
cause he  has  the  toothache. 

We  who  feel  that  Nation-wide  gasoline 
rationing  Is  an  error  have  never  had  any  ob- 
jection to  rationing  rubber.  What  is  the 
rubber  situation  in  America?  These  figures 
coming  from  the  Rubber  Administrator  and 
his  staff,  I  do  not  present  as  a  part  of  my 
argument,  but  simply  that  you  may  have  the 
facts  as  they  give  them  on  the  problem. 

America  has  465,323  tons  of  crude  rubber  in 
the  Government  stock  pile — alleged  to  be 
two-thirds  of  the  worlds  supply.  We  are  im- 
porting from  South  America  2,000  ton.s  of 
crude  rubber  per  month,  and  the  Rubber 
Administrator  says  this  will  be  increasd  to 
4,000  tons  per  month  this  next  year.  We  are 
actually  producing  fifteen  hundred  tons  per 
month  of  synthetic  rubber,  and  Mr.  JeHers 
tells  us  that  that  will  be  stepped  up  to  a 
total  of  300  000  tons  In  1943  and  800.000  tons 
in  1944,  The  lattor  figure  is  the  basis  en 
which  he  makes  the  statement  that  there 
will  be  ample  rubber  for  all  needs  by  April 
1944.  But,  leaving  out  the  300,000  and  800,000 
tons  promises  and  counting  only  on  whai  we 
have  at  the  present  time,  the  complete  utility 
of  this  stock  pile  of  rubber,  at  the  rate  we 
are  now   using  It — 30.000  tons   per  mcith. 


which  we  are  told  will  meet  the  needs  for 
all  purposes  in  the  coming  month-s — our  pres- 
ent stock  of  rubber,  then,  would  last  16 
months.  That  would  mean  we  have  ample 
rubber  to  meet  all  needs  until  June  1944, 
when,  according  to  the  Rubber  Administra- 
tor, there  will  be  ample  synthetics. 

I  do  not  say  this  is  true.  I  only  pass  on 
to  you  their  own  figures.  However,  these 
figures  do  not  take  into  account  the  6,000.000 
tires  the  Government  recenly  obtained 
through  the  five-tire-per-car  ruling,  and 
these  figures  do  not  take  into  account  the  new 
tires  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers throughout  the  Nation 

The  rubber  Administrator  and  his  staff  say 
they  dont  know  how  many  such  tires  there 
are.  I  feel  they  should  have  found  out  be- 
fore now.  because  undoubtedly  those  several 
million  tires  are  of  value  in  meeting  the  rub- 
ber problem.  Then,  too,  the  government  has 
some  six  hundred  thousand  tons  of  scrap 
rubber  in  the  government  scrap  stock-pile, 
and  we  are  reclaiming  rubber  at  the  rate  of 
30  thousand  tons  per  month. 

However,  let  me  say  again  that  these  facts 
I  give  you  for  your  information  because  again 
I  say,  we  are  not  oppo.";ed  to  rationing  rubber. 
The  inventive  genius  of  America  staggers 
the  Imagination  of  the  world  and,  if  this 
problem  were  left  solely  to  American  Ingenu- 
ity, It  would  be  solved. 

A  thousand  devices  and  discoveries  have 
leapt  from  American  thought  to  meet  the 
Nation's  need.  They  are  practical,  they  work, 
they  already  almost  wholly  solve  the  prob- 
lem. I  cannot  mention  them  all.  for  they 
are  many.  A  multitude  of  non-rubber  tires 
have  been  made  successfully  from  wood,  from 
cotton  rope,  and  so  forth,  and  at  moderate 
speeds  they  work  well. 

I  do.  however,  want  to  say  a  word  of 
commendation  for  the  Inventive  genius  and 
patriotic  spirit  of  an  Oklahoman  who  has 
made  a  very  vital  contribution  to  rubber 
conservation.  Mr.  McGay  of  Tulsa,  Okla., 
has  for  months  attempted  to  obtain  con- 
sideration for  his  suggestion  that  all  cars 
having  drop  center  rims  be  driven  on  tires 
without  inner  tubes.  Many  times  he  wrote 
the  rubber  administration  with  no  restilts. 
One  of  the  most  amusing  replies  he  received 
was.  quote:  "We  are  fully  conversant  with 
the  possibilities  you  mention,  but  due  to  the 
rubber  shortage  it  is  not  advisable  •  •  • ." 
Such  efficiency!  A  man  offers  an  Idea  to 
save  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  of  rubber 
and  the  men  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  solving  the  problem  of  prospective  rubber 
shortage  reply,  that  due  to  the  rubber  short- 
age they  cannot  consider  the  proposal  to 
save  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  of  rubber. 
That  Is  bureaucracy  at  its  worst,  and  also,  I 
fear,  bureaucracy  at  its  best. 

Mr.  McGay  then  came  to  Washington.  He 
came  before  the  congressional  committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member  and  he  demonstrated 
that  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  of  rubber 
could  be  saved  simply  by  taking  the  ttibes 
off  of  cars  with  drop  center  rims,  and  by 
attaching  a  valve  with  a  rubber  washer  to  the 
rim  so  that  air  could  not  get  out  around  the 
valve  stem;  the  ordinary  tire  can  be  inflated 
without  a  ti'.be.  The  process  Is  so  simple 
that  It  simply  means  taking  the  tubes  out 
of  your  tires  and  driving  on  just  as  usual 
without  any  tubes  Of  course,  if  there  is  a 
hole  in  the  casing,  you  would  have  to  patch 
that  hole  from  the  Inside.  I,  myself,  took 
my  car  down  to  the  garage,  had  the  v.heels 
taken  off.  and  the  tubes  removed  from  the 
tires  We  then  patched  the  nail  holes  that 
were  in  one  of  the  tires  and  took  some  old 
valve  stems  with  small  pieces  of  old  inner 
tubes  for  washers  and  put  the  valve  stems 
onto  the  rims  We  then  put  those  ordiriary 
tires  back  on  the  wheel  and  pumped  them 
up  Just  as  though  they  had  tubes-  in  them. 
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I  have  been  driving  ray  car  that  way  ever 
since,  and.  in  fact.  I  drove  it  down  to  this 
radio  station  tonight.  My  car  runs  Just  as 
ever,  and  I  have  five  tubes  to  give  to  the 
rubber  shortage.  Of  course,  if  you  could  see 
this  done  you  would  readily  understand  It. 
But  I  thmk  it  is  too  simple  for  a  buretucrat 
to  understand. 

Sf  Mr  M  Gay,  I  salute  you.  I  appreciate 
th*  :  .  I  :)".  \  you  have  given  this  Idea  to  the 
public  and  to  your  Goverrunent  free  of 
charge,  and  that  the  only  thing  you  have 
wanted  from  It  is  to  see  It  used  and  to  know 
that  you  had  done  something  to  contribute 
to  otir  Nation's  war  effort. 

Now  that  we  have  considered  their  answer 
to  the  question  of  why  ration  gasoline,  let 
us  consider  whether  or  not  they  have  the 
legal  authority  to  exercise  that  power.  Ail 
rationing  powers  granted  to  the  executive  de- 
partments come  under  section  2  (A)  of  the 
act  of  June  28.  1940— an  act  to  expedite  the 
national  defense — and  under  section  301  of 
the  Second  War  Powers  Act  passed  by  the 
Cr:,-rf   5   c:\   M.-cl.   27,   1942. 

Ho->v  d  e,^  M.c  la*  read  on  this  subject? 
"Whenever  the  President  is  satisfied  that 
the  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  will  result  In  a 
shortage  In  the  supply  of  any  material  or  of 
any  facilities  for  defense  or  for  private  ac- 
count or  for  export,  the  President  may  allo- 
cate such  material  or  facilities  In  such  man- 
ner, upon  such  conditions,  and  to  such  ex- 
tent as  he  shall  deem  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate In  the  public  interest  and  to  promote  the 
national  defense." 

It  Is  quite  clear,  then,  that  authority  to 
ration  materials  or  facilities  is  based  on 
shortage  of  supply.  The  measure  clearly  In- 
tended that  whether  a  product  Is  to  be  ra- 
tioned or  not  must  be  based  on  whether  or 
not  there  Is  a  shortage  of  supply. 

Ration  order  5-C.  which  rations  gasoline 
Nation-wide  and  assumes  the  authority  to  do 
that,  Is  It-self  a  subterfuge.  That  edict  is 
Identified  as  a  mileage-ration  order  and  as- 
sumes to  ration  gasoline  under  the  guise  of 
rationing  rubber.  This  assumption  of  power 
not  granted  by  Congress  on  the  part  of  bu- 
reaus has  become  a  menacing  threat  to  the 
American  system  of  gov-^mment. 

But  back  again  to  the  simple  question  of 
rationing  gasoline.  Let  us  ask  Mr.  Hender- 
son what  he  proposes  to  accomplish  by  ra- 
tioning gasoline,  and  he  replies  that  it  will 
mean  saving  1  700  miles  per  car  per  year  In 
rubber  mileage.  Again  I  say  we  are  In  favor 
of  saving  this  rubber.  What,  then,  do  we 
propose? 

We  said  let's  do  It  the  American  way. 

We  cited  page  35  of  the  Baruch  report.  The 
rubber  administration,  you  know,  is  married 
to  the  Baruch  report  and  they  take  It  ts  their 
bible  We  are  not  certain  that  Mr.  Baruch  is 
omniscient,  but  we  accept  his  report  fully. 
On  page  36  the  report  points  out  that  the  an- 
nual average  mileage  of  passenger  automo- 
biles is  9.000  miles  per  year  normally.  The 
report  says,  quote:  'Today  the  figure  •  •  • 
Is  6,700  miles."  A'.c.  aw  :  r^  further;  "It  is 
clear  that  in  the  a.ta-  where  gasoline  is  not 
being  rationed  the  decline  in  annual  mileage 
is  a  result  of  voluntary  restriction  •  •  •," 
etc. 

So,  the  American  people,  when  told  there 
was  a  rubber  shortage,  of  our  own  accord 
have  saved  2,300  miles  per  car  per  year.  How 
much  more  do  you  want.  Mr.  Henderson? 
Seventeen  hundred  ri:i!(  b  i  r  \  i  :<r?  Then  let's 
do  it  the  AmeriCH::  v.  ,y 

Every  time  the  A::iei.ciT;  people  have  been 
called  upon  tluy  h.ivo  w  .ii:iteered  in  the  ex- 
cess of  dema:  ci  V  !u::;ci::Iy  the  sons  and 
fathers  throvieii-  ir.  ihe  land  have  given  them- 
selves to  the  ni.  .tary  t-erv;ce.  Volimtarily 
Americaj..s  evt  :  ywhere  !::ivc  ^■,vi::  l-' nerotisly 
of  their  dfli;i:>  into  llie  b'  ;.a  uir.ca  in  a  way 
t;..i:  bh.ii.id  !:t;  ;,ppk,iiuf-c  fven  in  the  light  of 


all  past  history.  Voluntarily  we  were  re- 
quested to  contribute  scrap  iron  and  other 
Fh<3rtage  materials,  and  the  American  people 
were  not  satisfied  to  simply  meet  a  request 
lor  voluntary  action  up  to  the  point  where  It 
was  indicated  necessary,  but  they  went  be- 
yond that.  Every  time  the  American  people 
have  been  called  upon  they  have  volunteered 
In  the  excess  of  the  demand. 

I  honestly  believe  that  If  Congress,  or  the 
President,  or  even  Mr.  Jeffers  had  told  every 
car  owner  in  America  that  he  wanted  him 
to  take  out  his  pencil  and  paper  and  figure 
out  his  rubber  mileage  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ducing 1,700  miles  more  In  the  year  1943  than 
he  had  reduced  his  driving  already,  I  honestly, 
sincerely,  and  earnestly  believe  that  Mr. 
Average  American  would  have  willingly — yes, 
gladly — imposed  upon  himself  that  additional 
restriction  on  his  use  of  rubber  tires  And, 
he  could  do  It  in  a  way  that  j)ermltted  the 
maximum  normalcy  in  such  use  and,  I  dare 
say,  would  have  restricted  himself  more  than 
was  asked  for,  because  he  Is  anxious  to  con- 
tribute everything  possible  to  the  war  effort. 

My  own  case  is  an  example  in  point.  For 
15  years  I  have  driven  an  automobile  close 
to  an  average  of  50.000  miles  per  year,  but 
In  the  year  1942  my  total  driving  up  to  date 
Is  barely  2,000  miles,  and  with  only  4  weeks 
more  to  go  In  this  year.  I  certainly  will  drive 
very  little.  In  other  words.  I  have  volun- 
tarily reduced  my  tire  mileage  almost  48,000 
miles  this  year,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I 
would  have  driven  a  great  deal  more  than 
that  if  I  had  not  felt  that  such  restriction 
would  be  of  benefit  in  the  national  need. 
Now,  of  course,  because  I  have  reduced  48.000 
miles  a  year,  several  people  can  continue  to 
drive  nearer  their  normal  driving,  and,  of 
course,  I  can  reduce  the  mileage  of  my  driv- 
ing much  easier  and  with  no  loss  to  the  mili- 
tary needs,  as  wotiJd  be  the  ^ase  If  the  farmer 
failed  to  haul  his  products  to  the  market, 
or  the  worker  failed  to  drive  each  day  to  the 
airplane  or  the  tank  factory. 

Mr.  Henderson  said,  "Save  1,700  miles  more 
each  year." 

We  said  let  xis  do  it  volvmtarily.  But  when 
the  bureaucrats  said  that  they  were  unwiUiivg 
to  trust  the  American  people  in  a  volvmtary 
program,  we  then  proposed  that  they  post- 
pone It  for  60  days  to  see  bow  60  days  on  a 
voluntary  system  would  work.  But  the 
bureaucrats  decreed  that  there  would  be  no 
honor  system  for  America.  We  had  already 
demonstrated  by  the  2.300-mile  reduction  our 
willingness  to  cooperate  to  serve  the  Nation's 
need,  but  Mr.  Henderson  said  in  eCect,  I  pre- 
fer to  make  you  do  it.  And  the  whip  of 
compulsion  was  cracked  over  the  head  of 
every  American. 

I  hold  that  the  American  people  wUl  will- 
ingly, gla^y.  anxiously  do  anything  and 
everything  that  reason  shows  them  wiU  con- 
tribute to  our  military  needs.  They  can 
have  my  car,  my  house,  my  shoes,  if  they 
need  them,  and  I  know  that  you  feel  the  same 
way.  There  is  no  American  more  patriotic, 
more  affectionately  fond  of  the  American 
Government  than  the  many  Americans  who 
bear  the  proud  name  of  Oklahoman. 

Now,  there  were  a  lot  of  reckless  charges 
made.  It  was  said  that  opposition  to  this 
ill-advised  prosrrsm  was  finnncod  I  don't 
know  of  ai.;v.  ;.  w;.  -pet  t.  n.ikel,  except 
I  understaiiO  il.i::  L-'-i  H- :,nir-M  n'~  rfs-e 
has  disuibuted  a  r^'v:.'  Cf-a.  :  pre  p:;',:,i;..-a 
printed  at  Government  t  ;>;;■;  ;-«  ■:.  tt.uciiif 
the  people  to  acqu;e.-,cc  in  Not  a  :.-■,  i':t  n.^'-c- 
line  ratloni'i,:  0:.r  ui  ■.::<>  Wa-r^itan.  ,i., 
papers  stated  taat  xhv  l-'rcfrai  li  ;rf.iii  < '.1 
Investigation  hnd  oc-n  cr'a*-:  ur'"'-  ^  irAV-'^- 
t:,-:a\f  ila  -  .;,ip.  ^s;t:^  :.  :r.  t.a  Mnaif  Western 
If--:':  'a  a  .n"  la    traa;    ..  ad 


U  !-  a  tile  t;  a>'>  i;:jf--r;  ■  a  a  .a"  aa  fc,Ta.a 
I  re^^.a:;  t-.:,*  ;!  -,;.,  -uic  Lx  a  r;a:  a,ir,  a-  vas:e 
of  Fi'dtjfdi  Bureau  ci  Ii,-.  <.'st:gai.i  :=  ':m»-  I 
told  them  we  would  Invite  an  mvestigaii'  n 
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In  Oklahoma     T  challenged  them  to  fin 
single  man  whose  oppoeitlon  to  thf     r 
Naiion-wlde  gasoline  rationing  was  ■  i- 
any  motive  other  than  his  own  spontaneous 
reaction 

Then  Mr.  Henderson  said  In  his  speech  that 
opponents  of  gasoline  rationing  "would  gim 
ble  America's  future  •  •  •  for  a  gallon 
of  gasoline  •  •  •.  A  '';  ■  •:::.*.  .-':rey 
indicates  that  there  Is  :.  3:  .a 
tion  to  otir  keeping  faith  with  those  figbjtlng 
men  " 

Did  Mr.  Henderson  Imply  that  M 
Densford  of  Shawnee,  with  five  sr.n.s  1:,  tna 
service,  was  cpj>osed  to  gasoline  rationing  be- 
cause he  was  unwilling  to  give  up  a  gallon  of 
gas  to  fill  a  military  need?  Did  he  mea  1  to 
imply  that  the  Emerson  brothers,  with  se^  eral 
sons  in  the  service  and  one  who  has  1  leen 
mlMlng  since  Bataan,  were  unwilling  to  give 
a  gallon  of  gasoline  to  help  a  boy  in  the 
service?  Did  Mr  Henderson  mean  to  Ins  nu- 
ate  that  I,  with  two  brothers  somewher;  in 
the  service  and  a  nephew  in  North  Africa, 
would  be  unwilling  to  walk  a  few  m:  f- 
they  needed  the  gasoline? 

It    Is   ridiculous.     It   is   absurd.     I       i    an 
Insinuation  that  I  resent  for  all  A:..tr.jan3. 
Who  is  gambling  with  what? 
In   my  Judgment   M;     Henderson   Is 
bling  American  Derr.     :.  -;,  as  against  a 
for  power. 

Will   saving  a  gallon  of  motor   fuel   t'on- 
tribute   military  petroleum   products   t 
war  effort?     A  barrel  of  oil  must  be  tr 
down  into  its  component  parts.     Tha' 
cf  a  barrel  of  oil  used  :".  nr.  automcb:. 
portion  of  the  gasoline  up  :     .iDout  72  oc 
You  cannot  use  that  in  an  airplane  or  a 
They  require  a  special  part  of  that  ba:: 
oil.     They  require  80  octa:.p   a:  J    :  : 
respectively      The    other    j:..:;-.iry    j:   1.1.   •; 
vitally  needed  are  fuel  oil.  bunker  oil.  toiijene 
butadiene,   butylene     and    t-  !T,r.v>^::° 
ous  hydrocarbons  ar.ci  va::   u.>  ;'.ib:.ci:  • 
fctantives.     If  we  are   to  produce   !:.»    ; 
leum    products    that    are    essentia:    . - 
weapons,  we  must  Increase  greatly  our 
duction  of  crude  oil.  and  In  order  to 
that  oil   into  its   essential   products,  mttor 
gasoline  will  continue  to  be  left  as  a  reTJiue 
If  unused,  as  a  waste  product. 

I  have  now  gone  over  a  number  cf  pii:ises 
cf  the  question.  I  would  like  to  point 
further  that  an  additional  reason  for 
opposition  to  rationing  of  gasoline,  except  In 
this  area  where  a  shonage  exists.  Is  basec  on 
the  gri:>s8  Inequities  in  the  system. 

For  example,  any  man  who  owns  a  car 
get  an  A  card.  If  one  family  has  three  jrars 
and  another  family  has  one  car,  one  far  illy 
will  be  using  up  three  times  as  much  rul  ber 
as  the  other  family,  but  they  will  be  ;  >er 
mltted  a  co-re-'  :  ■  r ,;  amount  of  gasoline 
The  pleasure  c.  .■-  aiU  obtain  the  si. me 
minimum  amount  as  the  farmer  and  the 
factory-  worker  who  use  their  cars  onh  in 
their  work.  Out  in  Kansas  City  the  o^her 
day.  a  man  who  has  invented  wocrl' 
for  his  car  and  who  uses  no  r^.' 
granted  only  the  minimum  of  ga3>)line, 
Buppose  the  reason  they  gave  was  to  restrict 
his  use  of  rubber. 

If  one  man  has  an  old  car  that  make!  10 
miles  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  he  will  be  al- 
lowed to  'ise  40  miles  of  rxibber  per  v,  -ek 
If  anot!".-  -  :t.  i:.  has  a  new  car  that  make  18 
miles  to  the  gallon,  he  will  t)e  permittee  to 
vise  72  miles  vf  rubber  per  week.  Of  ccvrse. 
the  inequities  are  too  numerous  to  lllustiate 
cr  to  mention,  and  then,  the  arbitrary  po.lcy 
decisions  are  unjust  and.  in  my  opinion,  in 
r-^a-sr-naMf  The  organizer  and  agitator  vlU 
1  ivp  u::l;:r  "pi;  casollne  on  the  grounds  that 
his  activities  r  r,':.'-i;*c  'o  Industruil  po;ice. 
Which  !.«  the  n-  :-  .:;.:i  :-.:i:.t— to  haul  propa- 
^  ,::-U      r^f  ■'•  ct  :    ■:   f--fci    m  ' 

T:  e  r^'c;nle:::a:.^■;l  cf  Americans  ur.der  The 
r    ver     f  'i.e  bureaucrat  must  reach  Its  liiQit. 
1:  'T'^  .     !  ^  :r";T.icrat  at  every  breakfast  table 
7.  ■•'9  1,-    :i   r  ir-.iucrat  behind  every  ccuiter    1 


out 
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In  America  There  Is  a  btireaucrat  at  every 
bookkeeper's  ellxw.  There  Is  a  bureaucrat 
sitting  in  the  shade  of  a  tiee  at  the  end  cf 
every  cotton  row.  There  Is  one  riding  on 
every  wheat  wagon  and  every  cattle  truck. 
They  even  measure  every  man's  coattail  and 
shirttail.  They  are  already  as  numerous  as 
maggots  boring  Into  a  d-^caylng  carcass.  And 
now  they  propose  a  couple  more  bureaucrats 
for  every  gasoline  pump.  They  stand  with  the 
whip  of  compulsion  over  every  individual. 
The  bureaucrat  is  not  Uncle  Sam.  Our  Uncle 
Sam  represents  a  free  government  of  liberty- 
loving  people. 

I  have,  I  believe,  clearly  pointed  out  to 
ycu  the  sane  and  logical  reasons  why  we 
opposed  the  error  of  Nation-wide  gasoline 
rationing.  And.  I  want  again  to  stress  to 
ycu  that  in  addition  to  all  the  other  sound 
and  fundamental  reasons,  the  thing  that  was 
hardest  cf  all  for  us  to  bear  was  the  insist- 
ence against  voluntary  trials — The  determi- 
nation to  wield  the  whip  of  compulsion. 

Now.  my  friends,  we  all  want  to  do  every- 
•'.  ing  that  will  contribute  to  the  war  effort. 
We  all  want  to  stand  united  in  the  support  of 
our  Nation's  cause.  Of  course,  intellectual 
integrity  bids  us  ^o  that  which  our  convic- 
tions direct  us  to.  And  our  faith  In  the 
fundamentals  of  American  Democracy,  and 
cur  desire  to  maintain  the  American  system 
of  government  and  American  way  of  life, 
compels  us  to  resistance  against  usurpation 
of  power,  arbitrary  rulings  and  edicts,  and 
against  regimentation  and  regulation— in 
fact — against  what  has  grown  to  be  described 
by   thp   tprm  "bureaucracy." 

\  1-:  Oovernirient  buildings  cover  hun- 
rl'fd.s  of  acres  of  ground  in  and  around 
'.Vashington.  Tlie  many,  many  thousands 
cf  employees  have  too  generally  lost  the 
realization  that  they  are  hired  hands  of  the 
people.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
"We  the  People"  constitute  the  preamble  to 
the  very  thought  of  government.  Too  many 
of  these  employees  look  upon  the  Govern- 
ment jobs  that  they  hold  as  their  Jobs  in 
the  sense  of  personal  possession;  and  they 
look  upon  the  power  attached  to  those  Jobs 
as  their  power  in  the  sense  of  personal  pos- 
session of  such  power.  It  is  much  like  the 
ancient  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
Individuals  employed  In  bureaus  to  be  ser- 
vants of  the  people  have  asstimed  that  they 
should  be  masters  of  the  people.  Bureauc- 
racy has  become  a  Frankenstein.  Henderson 
is  only  a  symbol,  only  an  example.  He  is 
only  one  of  a  vast  host  bent  on  forging 
manacles  for  liberty  and  chains  for  freedom. 

The  one  essential  of  democracy  is  that  all 
Just  powers  of  government  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  This  precept 
the  bureaucrats  ignore.  But  this  is  the 
yardstick,  this  is  the  measure,  and  any  de- 
parture from  the  measurements  of  that  all- 
important  rule  is  a  departure  from  democ- 
racy and  an  attack  upon  America's  system 
of  government. 

I  believe  in  democracy  because  of  democ- 
racy's Ideals.  I  love  liberty  and  freedom 
holds  my  faith.  I  cannot — I  will  not  see 
freedom  chained  and  liberty  put  to  death. 
I  cannot  and  will  not  see  democracy  crtished 
by  hands  though  gloved  in  the  guise  of 
friendship. 

What  happens  on  gas  rationing  or  any 
other  particular  piroblem  is  of  less  importance 
than  the  fact  that  we  stand  determined 
unitedly  to  support  the  war  effort.  Unitedly 
to  fight  against  the  attack  on  democracy 
being  made  by  foreign  powers  bent  on  oiiT 
destruction.  And  also,  with  equal  determi- 
nation, steadfastly  to  resist  encroachment 
on  democracy  at  home.  We  must  resist 
against  the  invasion  of  democracy,  without 
or  within.  The  defense  of  democracy  is  on 
your  doorstep  as  well  as  with  the  armies 
on  the  battlefields.  We.  as  Americans,  have 
determined  to  d'fend  democracy:  to  defend 
it  here  and  everywhere:  to  defend  it  today 
and  every  day:    to  defend  it  against  Hitler 


and  the  Mikado.  And.  If  need  be.  defend  It 
against  the  bureaucrats.  Yes;  we  will  de- 
fend It  here  and  everywhere.  We  will  de- 
fend It  constantly,  defend  it  eternally. 

National  unity  is  vitally  Important  and  It 
demands  on  the  part  of  our  people  as  a  whole 
a  careful  restraint  and  a  fuller  acquiescenco, 
even  In  the  mistakes  of  government,  than 
is  essential  in  ordinary  times. 

The  Congress  is  your  source  for  orderly  and 
proper  remedy.  The  Congress  could  legis- 
late a  mandate  on  the  subject.  This  we 
have  considered,  and  simple  arithmetic 
shows  us  that  there  are  not  sufficient  votes. 
What  else  then  can  be  done?  It  appea' s 
that   I   have   offered   a   practical  solution. 

Mr.  Henderson  will  soon  be  before  Con- 
gress again  to  obtain  appropriations  with 
which  to  carry  out  his  program  of  compul- 
sion. Congress  controls  the  purse  strlntfs 
and  will  have  another  opportunity  at  that 
time  to  act  on  this  question. 

As  for  me,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  willing 
to  vote  millions  and  billions  for  defense, 
but  15  cents  for  Leon  Is  15  cents  too  much. 


Ihe  first    To  Suff 
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OF 

HON  ^AMUEL  DfCKSTEIN 

OF    NEW    ■VORK 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  December  3.  1942 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Decemb»r 
2,  1942: 

THE  riKST  TO  SCFFER 

In  every  country  where  Hitler's  edicts  run, 
every  day  is  a  day  of  mourning  for  Jews. 
Today  has  been  set  aside,  by  action  of  tte 
chief  rabbinate  of  Palestine,  supported  by  tie 
leading  Jewish  organizations  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  day  of  mourning,  prayer,  ard 
fasting  among  the  Jews  throughout  the  fr«  e 
countries  of  the  world.  So  prayers  will  go  up 
on  both  sides  of  the  Nazi  line — from  helple  is 
victims  in  the  shadow  of  death  and  from 
those  who  appeal  on  their  behalf  to  the  goc  d 
win  of  humanity  and  the  divine  Justice. 

The  homicidal  mania  of  the  Nazis  h;is 
reached  its  peak,  according  to  evidence  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Department,  In  an  ord  'r 
of  Adolf  Hitler  demanding  the  extermina- 
tion of  all  Jews  In  all  territory  controlled  ny 
Germany.  The  fact  that  the  Nazis  are  des- 
perate for  manpower  may  delay  this  pro- 
jected massacre.  What  has  already  happened 
proves  that  no  other  consideration  will  deltiy 
It. 

Of  Germany's  200.000  Jews  in  1939,  all  but 
40,000  have  been  deported  or  have  perished; 
of  Austria's  75,000,  all  but  15,000.  at  most: 
of  the  80,000  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  all  but 
15.000.  In  Poland  more  than  600,000  have 
died.  In  the  Netherlands  60.000  remain  out 
of  180.000;  in  Yugoslavia  96,000  out  of  lOO.OOO 
are  dead,  deported,  or  Imprisoned:  in  Gree:e 
all  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  have  been 
enslaved,  and  an  unknown  number  are  deal; 
in  France  35,000  out  of  300,000  have  been 
deported:  of  Rumania's  900,000,  all  but  27(,- 
000  are  imprlsonejd,  enslaved,  deported,  or 
dead:  Bulgaria  has  enslaved  8.500  out  of 
50,000;  Slovakia  has  deported  70.000  out  3f 
90.000;  of  Latvia's  100,000,  one-fourth  are 
reported  massacred,  the  others  enslaved  or 
starving  in  ghettos. 

To  sum  up  this  horrible  story.  It  Is  believed 
that  2.000.000  European  Jews  have  perished 
and  that  5,000.000  are  in  danger  of  extermi- 
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nation.    This  Is  the  work  of  Adolf  Hitler  and 
his  new  order. 

Why  has  this  unrealizable  cri!r.e  l)pe:i  c  ir.:- 
mltted?  The  Jew  was  a  tmy  mmcrity  in 
Germany,  a  small  minority  in  every  Euro- 
pean country.  The  key  to  his  martyrdom 
lies  in  this  word  minority.  Kazi-ism  needed 
a  scapegoat.  It  found  one  in  the  least  nu- 
merous, the  most  widely  dispersed,  the 
most  nearly  helpless  group.  The  attack  upon 
the  Jew  was  the  first  employment  of  the 
Nazi  strategy — which  Is  always  the  bully's 
strategy — of  bringing  overwhelming  power 
against  the  weakest  of  its  chosen  enemies. 

Nazi-ism,  as  we  know,  never  planned  to 
stop  at  that  point.  The  persecution  of  the 
Jew  was  the  beginning  of  an  insane  attempt 
to  reduce  all  mankind  to  servitude  and  to 
ex'-^rmlnate  all  who  resisted.  The  Jew  was 
the  first  ntunber  on  a  list  which  has  since 
Included  people  of  other  faiths  and  of  many 
races — Czechs,  Poles,  Norwegians,  Nether- 
landers.  Belgians,  French — and  which,  should 
Hitler  win,  wotild  take  in  our  own  "mongrel" 
Nation. 

Nazi  antl-Semltlsm.  In  short,  culminates  in 
the  cry  that  there  is  no  God  but  Hitler  and 
that  there  shall  be  no  masters  on  this  earth 
but  the  Germans.  If  there  could  be  a  com- 
plete N  xi  victory,  Japan  and  the  Japanese 
might  be  the  last  names  on  the  list  of  sub- 
ject peoples,  but,  Axis  or  no  Axis,  they  would 
be  there — cold  comfort  to  the  other  peoples 
first  enslaved. 

The  horror  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews, 
viewed  in  this  perspective,  covers  all  free 
humanity.  What  the  Jew  has  suffered  Ls  a 
prediction  of  the  suffering  that  would  be 
reserved  for  all  who  dare  to  stand  against 
Hitlerism,  or  dare  to  be  different  from  Hitler's 
Herrenvolk. 

It  Is  the  Herrenvolk  themselves  who  today 
are  on  the  defensive.  The  day  of  Justice 
draws  perceptibly  nearer.  It  is  fitting  for 
the  United  Nations  to  say  that  they  know 
neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  but  that  they  mean 
to  strike  down  the  Nazi  tyranny  wherever  It 
has  bla.sted  any  hvmaan  life;  and  that  these 
Jewish  lives,  taken  by  our  enemies,  shall  be 
accounted  for  at  the  time  of  reckoning. 


The  New  ircome  Cut 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  3.  1942 

?vl:  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent article  by  David  Lawrence,  which 
appeared  in  the  local  newspapers,  is  en- 
lightening to  the  people  of  the  country. 
Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  appendix  of  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  the  article  by 
David  Lawrence,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, and  which  reads  as  follows: 
Cl.^ss  War  Seen  in  New  Income  Cut— New 

125,000  Proviso  Might  Bring  Balking  on 

Additional  Powers 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Roosevelt  apparently  has  decided 
to  reopen  and  intensify  class  warfare  in  Amer- 
ica. He  has  disclosed  that  he  Is  going  to 
press  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  not  only 
leveling  off  salaries  in  America,  but  cutting 
down  the  incomes  of  all  men.  women,  and 
children  who  have  estates  netting  them  more 
than  $25,000  a  year. 

Just  what  this  reduction  of  incomes  has 
to  do  with  winning  the  war  or  Just  why  Amer- 
ica's  most  successful   and   talented   citizens 


t:iu.-~-  '  .  -;■.;'-'%  cTd  to  socialistic  experiments 
m  ihc  n.;U.-T  ,  f  \va:.  diverting  energies  and 
time  that  sh ''.;:!  b*'  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  vital  services  needed  In  the 
war  elTort,  Is  not  explained  by  the  President. 

But  it  was  not  a  chance  comment  that 
came  from  the  President  in  his  press  e-onfer- 
ence.  What  he  said  must  represent  a  de- 
liberate policy  of  carrying  on  his  feud  against 
America's  successful  businessmen,  becatise 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  well  aware  of  the 
furor  which  has  resulted  from  the  czarlike 
acts  of  his  subordinates,  who,  in  disre^rd  of 
the  plain  wishes  of  Congress,  wrote  into  the 
anti-inflation  law  a  power  that  doesn't  exist 
by  m.andate  of  law. 

The  OflUce  of  Economic  Stabilization  was 
supposed  to  prevent  inflation,  but  in  fijcing 
limits  It  has  not  only  reduced  pre-war 
salaries,  but  it  has  actually  increased  thereby 
the  profits  of  corporations  while  denying 
Individuals  the  salaries  to  which  they  have 
thought  themselves  entitled  by  contract  with 
their  employers. 

RESTRICTS  DEDtTCrnONS 

Not  only  this,  but  the  President's  order  un- 
dertakes to  ntillify  the  revenue  laws  passed 
by  Congress,  denying  the  customary  deduc- 
tions to  any  citizen  who  may  have  mere  than 
$25,000  left  after  paying  the  taxes  that  have 
been  figured  on  his  gross  income  "undimin- 
ished by  any  deductions." 

In  the  new  phase  of  the  controversy  the 
President  concedes  that  congressional  action 
will  be  necessary,  but  he  has  stated  hereto- 
fore that  when  Congress  doesn't  pass  a  law 
he  wants  he  can  act  an3rway.  So  it  Is  possi- 
ble, using  the  same  specious  reasoning,  for 
the  Executive  to  proclaim  any  day  that  all 
Investments  are  equally  subject  to  his  antl- 
Inflation  policy.  He  has  Just  as  much  au- 
thority to  do  that  as  to  reduce  pre-war  sal- 
aries and  call  It  a  step  to  prevent  Inflation. 

The  President  made  a  rather  peculiar  de- 
fense o,f  his  policy  In  his  conference  with  the 
press.  He  said  the  reduction  of  the  salaries 
of  executives  was  necessary  to  prevent  na- 
tional bankruptcy  If  we  lose  the  war.  No- 
body in  Washington,  not  even  the  Pi-esldent, 
thinks  we  are  going  to  lose  the  war,  and  no- 
body with  any  knowledge  of  the  statistics 
would  make  such  a  statement,  because  if  100 
percent  cf  all  incomes  above  $25,000  a  year 
from  salaries  and  investments  were  confis- 
cated by  the  Government  it  wouldn't  pay  for 
3  days  of  the  war  effort  nor  would  It  pay  off 
even  seven -tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  national 
debt  as  it  stands  today. 

OPENS    OLD    WOUNDS 

What  Mr.  Roosevelt  chooses  to  overlook  is 
that  his  administration  has  encouraged  the 
biggest  wave  of  extravagance  and  the  biggest 
inflation  of  pay  rolls  in  all  history  and  that 
he  has  done  this  by  Insisting  that  "the  social 
gains  of  the  New  Deal"  must  be  preserved. 

Since  this  kind  of  Inequality  and  Incon- 
sistency Is  known  to  all  students  of  Govern- 
ment fiscal  affairs.  It  should  not  be  surpris- 
ing now  if  there  is  opened  up  again  in  midst 
of  war  all  the  wounds  of  class  warfare  which 
began  in  1933  with  the  President's  attack  on 
the  successful  and  thrifty  and  which  has  fur- 
nished the  principal  ammunition  for  the 
demagogues  ever  since. 

The  tragedy  of  the  President's  blunder — for 
It  is  a  blunder  of  major  proportions  and  will 
hurt  the  morale  of  the  war  effort  rather  than 
help  it— is  that  Congress,  which  is  inclined 
to  be  rebellious  anyway,  will  now  refuse  to 
grant  any  powers  on  any  subject  that  are 
not  specifically  defined.  The  President  this 
very  week  is  being  refused  powers  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  because 
the  distrust  of  his  administration,  which  Is 
showing  up  on  Capitol  Hill,  Is  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing. 

MIGHT    EMBOLDEN     ISOLATIONISTS 

Members  of  Congress  are  saying  the  execu- 
tive agencies  merely  want  more  and  more 
power  over  the  citizenry  and  refuse  to  be 


specific.  This  means  that  Important  powers 
really  needed  In  the  war  effort  will  be  with- 
held. 

Likewise,  it  will  mean  that,  as  the  demand 
for  socialization  Is  Intensified  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Isolationists  will  be  given  oppor- 
tunities they  never  should  be  given.  They 
will  sec  In  the  administration's  misuse  of  its 
war  pjowcrs  a  plan  to  use  post-war  period  for 
the  enrichment  of  special  groups  and  classes 
whose  votes  have  been  such  an  Important 
part  of  the  New  Deal. 

If  class  warfare  is  wanted  by  the  President, 
plenty  of  citizens  a.'-e  ready  to  get  Into  the 
fray.  If  what  Is  wanted  is  to  win  the  war, 
the  Executive  has  chosen  a  peculiar  way  to 
instill  enthusiasm  Into  the  hearts  of  the 
men  whose  genius  Is  responsible  for  our 
marvelous   production   record   thus  far. 
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Mr.  RAIvi^rPI:  CK.  M: .  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extenc,  n.\  ;  --.'liiirks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  ir,;r  ('"  Hie  following  address 
whii  !'  I  d'  ..vf"-  d  over  the  radio  on  No- 
ven^.:""  :■  :7,  1942: 

A I  ■  ;  ;-  1  rs  ago  the  House  of  Repre  m-  '- 
ativii  ^icIlu  a  standing  committee  ivi.  wi 
lis  the  Committee  on  the  CivU  Service.  The 
rules  of  the  House  provide  that  all  prop'^ed 
legislation  relating  to  the  civil  service  si.  .  le 
referred  to  this  committee. 

At  the  present  time  the  Civil  Service  C-om- 
mittee  is  composed  of  13  Democrats,  7  i  • - 
publicans,  and  1  progressive. 

I  have  noted  that  many  people  confuse  this 
committee  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Even  employees  of  the  Government  have  been 
known  to  be  so  confused. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  a  biparti- 
san commission  f  ;:.ree,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  s  rv;!.^  at  his  pleasure.  The 
Commssion  is  a  part  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  our  Government  and  it  administers 
the  laws  relating  to  the  civil  employees  In  the 
executive  departments. 

The  House  Civil  Service  Committee  has  no 
connection  with  and  no  control  over  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  The  House  com- 
mittee is  a  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, In  tlie  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  concerned  only  with  proposals 
for  legislation. 

The  committ«e  has  considered  legislation 
of  many  kinds  having  to  do  with  the  civil 
employees  and  their  pay  and  working  condi- 
tions. It  has  Jurisdiction  of  legislation  con- 
cerning the  law  under  which  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  was  established. 

It  also  has  Jursdiction  over  the  classifica- 
tion act,  the  retirement  act,  and  the  basic 
law  establisliing  the  civil  service. 

When  I  entered  Congress  in  1929,  I  was 
assigned  to  the  Civil  Service  Committee  and 
I  have  remained  a  member  of  the  committee 
during  my  service  in  the  House. 

The  first  m.easure  we  handled,  after  I  be- 
came a  memt>er.  was  the  present  retirement 
law.  It  was  enacted  in  1930.  It  provides  an 
annuity  system,  based  upon  actuarial  princi- 
ples, by  which  employees  coming  under  It 
are  retired  when  they  have  reached  70  years 
of  age.  Each  employee  pays  into  the  fund, 
which  Is  a  Uust  fund.  5  percent  of  his  salt^rv 
This  system  Is  similar  In  principle  t  j  ^i-*^ 
Social  Security  System.  The  act.  knt  wo  as 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  now  ..    'rs 
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practically  every  civil  employee  cf  *: 
ernment.  The  act  waa  originally  pa 
1920  and  the  legislation  In  1930  was 
•titute  for  the  criminal  law. 

In   1323.  the   Civil  Service  Commit- it"   r 
pcried  and  the  Congress  enacted  the  Cli.=sifl 
catlcn  Act.    Thi.«  law  divides  the  pasitu  ns  In 
the  executive  departments  in  the  District  of 
Columbia   Into   several    group?,   s:  r. 
clerical  and  fiscal,  the  profession  .    h 
professional  and  the  other  groups  inci.Jating 
by  ihelr  title  the  class  of  work  perfcrnied 

Each  group  Is  divided  into  grades.    Iq  each 
grade  are  several  salary  steps. 

For  example  one  grade  will  have  a  kalary 
arranged  In  steps  beginning  with  fourteen 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  yenr  and  end 
Ins  with  seventeen  hundred  and  forty  c  ollars 
per  year.  A  new  employee,  appointed 
position  In  this  grade  will  stari 
trance  step  or  fourteen  hundred  ai.  . 
lars.  If  that  employee  dees  good  woilc.  he 
will  be  given  a  one  step  promotion  esch  18 
months — that  Is  his  salary  will  be  Increased 
In  the  sum  cf  $60.  For  especially  merltori 
ous  service  he  may  receive  an  additions!  step 
Increase  within  the  18  months  period 

III  the  higher  salary  grades  the  ste^s  are 
one    and    two    hundred     dollars      I;. 
grades   a   promotion   can    be    give:i    f 
months. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  legislatloii  Con 
gress  made  lump-sum  appropriations  ^o  the 
departmeats  and   they   fixed   the  sal 
they  pleased.     This  resulted  In  vary 
arles  ior  the  sam-   a    'k  In  different  djepart 
ments. 

For  positions  In  the  Fedf-ral  service  c^utslde 
cf    Washington    the    old   system    prev 
some  extent,  although  most  of  these 
are  now  the  same  as  those  prescrlbfri 
ClasBiflcatlcn  Act  and  others  are  recu; 
Executive  orders  Issued  by  the  Presicl 

The  Civil  Service  Committee  sl/ice 
been  a  member,  has  .  >  ;  :  i>cl  '.  _• 
rejTUlatlng  the  absence-  ;  r  en.pxyeis 
cation  and  sickness.  In  private  emp! 
such  matters  can  well  be  regulated  ii. 
formal  manner,  but  with  thousand.^ 
ployees  working  for  ''v'  G  vprnmeiT 
necessary  to  have  a  I.tv  f   '  •iv..';  purp'-- 

The  private  emplc.  r  -w:.  ^  •.  -  ;  - 
to  an  employee  to  af< :  -'  ^t  :;•;'''.  • 
the  dentist  or  to  the  bank  or  for  cthot-  pur- 
poses of  a  similar  nature.  Such  abson<  es  pre 
not  deducted  from  the  annual  vacation. 
such  absences  in  the  Government  service  are 
charged  against  the  annual  leave  allo^fed  to 
each  employee. 

A  similar  system  governs  absences  c^ne  to 
Illness. 

In  June  1938  the  conamlttee  reporti^.  a:.d 
the  Congress  passed  legislation  placing 
first-,  second-,  and  third-class  postrr asters 
under  the  civil  service  I  take  more 
in  this  act.  of  which  I  was  the  author 
in  any  other  civil-service  legislation  eiacted 
since  I  became  chairman  of  the  comrilttee. 

Until   the   passage  of   that   act   the   post- 
masters  had   b.-^en   appointed   almost  rxclu 
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slvely  because  of  service  rendered  to  the 


in  power.  They  had  not  been  expected  to 
learn  much  about  the  Postal  Service  or  to 
perform  much  work  They  were  belnr  paid 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  for  servicr  ren- 
dered to  the  political  party  In  power. 

Tlieir  terms  were  for  4  years  and  ofleA  they 
were  forced  to  contribute  a  fixed  p)erc<  ntaee 
of  their  salaries  to  the  party  from  fhlch 
the  appointment  was  received. 

Now    they    are    appointed    without     :  :m, 
must  devote  full  time  to  the  public  S'  rvice, 
and  cannot  be  forced  to  contribute  to  >)llt; 
cal   campaigns.     They   caimot  actlV'.: 
part  in  any  campaign. 

About  2  years  ago  our  commit*  -  :  i  ;ted 
and  the  Congress  pa.=  s<  d  '.•  ^-islaticn  s-i.ihor 
Izing  the  President  to  t  x'ei.d  the  civil-serv- 
Ice  law  to  almost  all  of  the  agencie"  r  •^.? 
Government  About  250  000  employe  •.'.  :e 
brought  under  the  law  by    ii.s  legislatipn. 
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Today  more  than  90  percent  of  the  Federal 
personnel  is  under  this  merit  system,  freed 
from  political  compulsion  and  have  the  op- 
pon. unity  of  making  the  public  service  a 
career. 

The  only  exception  to  this  statement  Is  the 
many  thousands  of  temporary  employees 
being  recruited  now  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  They  are  being  given  appointments 
good  only  for  6  months  after  the  end  of  the 
war. 

At  the  present  time  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service  has  under  consideration  pro- 
posed legislation  dealing  with  the  pay  of  the 
more  than  2,500,000  persons  employed  In  the 
civil  branch  of  the  Government. 

Most  of  these  employees  have  had  no  In- 
crea.se  In  their  pay  for  more  than  15  years, 
some  for  nearly  20  years. 

During  recent  years  the  standard  cf  living 
In  our  country  has  risen  sharply.  In  the 
past  3  years  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
more  than  15  percent. 

Most  private  employees,  especially  those  In 
Industrial  work,  have  received  considerable 
increase  In  pay  during  the  past  few  years. 

It  Is  necessary.  In  my  opinion,  that  the 
pay  for  the  Gevernment  workers — at  least 
those  in  the  lower-salary  brackets— be  in- 
creased. 

May  I  point  out  here,  something  that  la 
not  always  understood.  Federal  employees 
pay  every  tax  paid  by  other  citizens,  includ- 
ing Federal  and  State  income  taxes.  Their 
record  for  buying  war  bonds  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  any  other  group.  Five 
percent  of  their  pay  goes  Into  the  retirement 
fund. 

It  Is  natural  that  they  should  ask  for  a 
pay  Increase.  Many  of  them  are  leaving  the 
Government  because  they  can  make  more 
money  in  private  employment. 

In  my  opinion,  no  more  important  matter 
Is  now  pending  In  the  Congress  than  this 
legislation  proposing  an  adjustment  In  the 
salaries  of  the  Federal  employees. 

Practically  all  Federal  employees  are  now 
working  44  hours  per  week  and  many  are 
working  48. 

While  some  of  these  employees  are  not  en- 
gaged in  work  Incident  to  the  war.  most  cf 
them  are.  Their  services  are  very  important 
to  the  war  effort. 

Our  men  In  the  armed  services  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  civil  employees  for  food,  equip- 
ment, mail,  clothing,  and  other  supplies.  It 
is  essential  to  a  successful  war  effort  that  we 
have  a  capable,  efficient,  and  adequate  civil 
force. 

In  the  last  war  employm.ent  rose  to  917.000. 
Today  we  have  more  than  two  and  a  half 
million  civil  employees.  The  War  Depart- 
ment alone  has  more  than  a  million  civil 
workers. 

Many  stories  are  circulating  around  the 
country  to  tiie  effect  that  Federal  employees 
do  not  have  enough  work  to  keep  them  busy. 
There  are  stories,  also,  of  ineflBciency  and 
loafing. 

Without  prejudging  the  emplo/ees  or  the 
agencies  involved,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  stories  should  be  Investigated. 

Therefore  on  October  7  I  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution to  authonre  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee to  investigate.  Tlie  House  has  passed 
that  resolution  and  plans  are  now  under  way 
for  a  thorough  and  searching  inquiry  into  all 
phases  of  civilian  employment  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  resolution  authorizes  my  committee  to 
Investigate  the  number  of  employees  In  each 
department;  how  those  employees  were  se- 
cured: whether  their  services  ane  necessary, 
and  whether  their  skills  are  being  adequately 
employed. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  engage  in  a  witch 
hunt,  nor  to  drag  persons  before  the  com- 
mittee for  sensational  purposes.  It  Is  our 
purpose  to  make  every  effort  to  improve  the 
Government  service,  to  reduce  the  cost  where 


possible,  and  to  eliminate  duplication  of 
effort  where  such  Is  found  to  e.xist. 

The  annual  pay  roll  for  the  civil  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  now  exceeds 
$5,000,000,000  annually.  If  we  can  effe't  a 
saving  of  10  percent  in  this  sum.  we  will  have 
accomplished  a  major  benefit  to  our  peop  e. 

This  inquiry  also  Involves  the  questioa  of 
manpower,  for  v,e  cannot  afford  the  use  of 
unnecessary  persons  in  this  hour  of  war. 
Every  person  able  to  work  is  needed  to  pro- 
duce food  and  equipment  for  the  aimed 
forces.  We  must  all  do  more  and  rvork 
harder.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  must  '*ork 
at  least  48  hours  per  week  if  we  expect  to  win 
the  war. 

I  have  tried  to  give  those  who  are  listening 
an  Idea  of  the  work  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. Dealing  as  It  does  with  the  pay  and 
working  conditions  of  more  than  two  and  a 
half  million  employees,  with  an  annual  pay 
roll  of  more  than  $5,000,000,000,  I  believe  you 
win  agree  Is  an  Important  task. 

Those  who  keep  posted  on  such  m.atters 
will  agree.  I  feel  sure,  that  real  progress  has 
been  made  In  recent  years  toward  a  better 
personnel  policy  In  the  Federal  Government. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  have  been 
Interested  In  this  purpose  and  have  worked 
together  for  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
Interest  of  the  publia. 

In  connection  with  the  Inquiry  now  being 
undertaken,  I  invite  the  cooperation  of  all 
citizens  having  Information  of  a  helpful 
nature.  It  will  be  ovur  purpose  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  Improve  the  service  of  our 
Government  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


Petroleum  Adnnni'-trator  Ickes 
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HON  W.\R[)  JOHNSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  3,  1942 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  most  refreshing  in  times 
like  this  to  find  a  Government  agency 
that  everyone  concedes  to  have  com- 
pletely fulfilled  its  duties  in  connection 
with  the  war  effort  and  the  protection 
and  maintenance  of  our  great  Nation. 

The  best  example  we  have  of  this  sit- 
uation is  the  Office  of  Oil  Coordinator, 
headed  by  the  Petroleum  Coordinator  for 
National  Defense,  Harold  L.  Ickes,  just 
designated  as  Petroleum  Administrator, 
with  expanded  powers  in  the  production, 
manufacture,  and  distribution  of  oil  and 
other  petroleum  products. 

When  Mr.  Ickes  was  appointed  by  the 
President  as  Petroleum  Coordinator  on 
May  28,  1941,  the  members  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry throuphout  the  Nation  looked 
with  much  disfavor  upon  the  appoint- 
ment and  feared  that  they  were  in  for 
serious  difficulties  in  their  dealings  and 
associations  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

However,  Mr.  Ickes  immediately  upon 
his  appointment  called  together  some 
300  members  of  the  oil  industry,  repre- 
senting all  departments  thereof,  the  ma- 
jor companies,  the  independent  compa- 
nies, the  small  producers,  and  small  dis- 
tributors without  any  discrimination. 
Committees  were  set  up  within  the  in- 
dustry, and  they  were  told  that  the  plan 
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v.'a?  to  c^op- rat-^  toe  I'tiV"'!'  .:i  a  fri'T.d'y 
and  helpful  r>:  ;:aionsh.p  and  par-tr.cr- 
ship  with  v.:     Fidrral  G.  \ ." :  :^.ir.t  lit 

These  mm  rt>-p<;nd(.-d,  ju.-L  a.-  a. I  1 1\.< 
loyal  AiP.t  rican  r'Liz>n.s  re.-jxitid  v^llt■■n 
they  are  r(KiurM<  d  by  the  naiional  lead- 
ers to  aid  and  cooptTHte  in  hclpiriL:  the 
Nation,  and  r-p'-cuiUv  dur'iiu'  ihc..  i:;-nrs 
when  its  lalurc  vxi-'^^n^r'  >  •;.:  ralsncd. 

As  a  result  cf  th;.^  po.i.y  ;;pun  the 
part  of  Mr.  Ickes.  li^  i.-  loved  and  re- 
spected today  ty  «'\ery  member  ot  lie 
oil  indu>ti'..  wiriher  iie  be  t!i»^  };e?.d  nl 
;.  !-.  ^^'-i!'  ■■':■.]  rcrr'.iian y  ee-  on'  (>;  llie  cn\n~ 
n:o:i  1u:jl;;\.':'  i  rriployed  in  llie  oA  Iv.^d-. 
He  has  earned  that  love  and  respect,  and 
has  set  an  example  that  other  heads  cf 
agencies  could  well  pattern. 

The  oil  industry  has  perfoi  ired  .>(nit' 
outstanding  feats  in  connection  v,  :th  the 
war  eflfort  through  this  partner.Nl.ip.  and 


U,'\( 


1  V\  t  -1 , 


had  the  advice  of  Mr  I^ke  b. 
and  the  heads  of  oli'.er  u^-  i.  .  v  ;  -  :- 
ated  with  the  American  people  sls  he  ha., 
done,  the  synthotic  rublxT  propiam 
would  have  been  '-oh  "d  hv  th.'--  'vr;e  and 
the  eastern  sea  beard  w(v;!d  t(X*-^.y  have 
sufficient  ga.soline  f  r  automobiles,  and 
fuel  for  hpntinsr. 

The  A:;i  ;a,i.'i  people  don't  want  to 
be  driven  by  dictatorial  directives  and 
they  will  not  ,<:tand  for  it.  They  want 
guidance  and  !•  aaersr.;p  on  t:.e  i>art  of 
the  Groverntnent  1  la  v  r<-..'nt  heads  of 
Governmen'  ui-tuci<:>  t:<  .Kii^t:  thtm  as 
though  they  were  criminals  and  alien 
enemies  and  start  w!*h  the  pren:?r  that 
they  are  crooked.  dislDvai.  and  unwil- 
ling to  cooptiate  with  file  p.rotection  of 
the  Nation  and  the  freod^.ra  of  the  people. 

The  difference  between  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Ickes  and  the  heads  of  most  other 
Government  agencie.s  is  that  premise. 
Mr.  Ickes  recognized  tr.e  li(,ne.My  and 
loyalty  of  the  American  people  and 
sought  their  cooperation  and  partner- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pre^'d  i'  I  a^  rr-r,  s- 


nizod  the  success  of  Mr   I 


V  bj 


making  him  Petroleum  Adininistrator 
with  expanded  powers.  The  memb- i .-  of 
the  oil  indastry  have  recognizeti  ia<  i-ui- 
Icy  bv  t^.\':ri^  h  :a  i^ai:  icAe-  ar.(i  r'>peet, 
and  ine  Anieini-.n  p.eople  are  ;'■  j.  Ijted  'u 
Mr.  Ickes  and  hl-^  vxila  i<  ■,  w-ar-by  our 
military  forces  i'  r  ai-'^.out  the  world 
have  been  fully  suppiicd;  oil  and  petro- 
leum products  that  have  aided  in  the  war 
effort,  because  some  of  them  have  been 
developed  during  the  past  18  months 
through  the  cooperation  of  industry  and 
Government.  This  has  permitted  om* 
boys  to  shoot  down  many  enemy  planes 
and  protect  themselves,  and  their  *  wii 
planes  that  could  not  have  h'^rn  doi.-  Ir.id 
we  had  no  advancdnei.t  m  th-  preduc- 
tiOM  aii''  manufacture  <'f  the.-e  r':''>'^:"-'<'t^ 
during  tins  period  cf  timt 

In  recognition  of  Mr.  Icke,';  policy  and 
success  I  have  today  written  him  as 
follows; 

Df    j:..M!.f::R   J.     1942. 
Hon.  Hakoij)  L.  Ickes, 

Petroleum   Administrator, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Di'.R  Mf.  leKf.-  Congratulations  to  you 
and  to  President  Roosevelt  upon  your  ap- 
pointment as  Petroleum  Administrator  and 
Director  of  the  PeUoleum  Administration 
for  War. 
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When  on  Mftv  28  :'i41  t'a  Pr-esidci.;  desig- 
nated you  ti)  b-p  Vx:.:' ih'iiin  C>. >  '  .aaator  for 
N.itional  Deleri!-*  t..e  uu  .auii^nv  was  very 
ii.aa^:  of  the  leadership  you  might  display. 
"ia a.  wt  re  considered  one  of  tlie  most  radical 
N t  A  Dt...c  .s  and  known  as  the  hatchet  man 
for  Uie  Kew  Deal.  The  oil  induFt.-y  ex- 
pected you  to  assume  dictatori  1  p_wt:  and 
attempt  to  become  the  czar  of  the  entire 
Industry. 

However,  upon  assuming  that  office  you 
immediately  set  up  the  machinery  for  the 
foimatinn  of  a  partnership  between  the  Gov- 
i::.rf:*  .a. a  xVr.:  o:\  industry,  including 
i;i(;..a  :..::  a..\  -a-.-  ri.ajor  oil  companies 
~  and  the  little  fellows, 
btcame  aware  that  you 
.can  system  of  free  en- 
'  a-  e  jaoduction  and  refining 
■eitura  products  could  best 
!r  :■•  with  the  least  possible 
tat  (r  vernment  and  by  leav- 
V.  h:  i  e;  a:rol  thereof  In  the 
V.  a  a. a  :  alt  up  the  Indus- 
.nder  your  guidance  as  Petro- 
:>„::.  Cec.au. uior  and  in  partnership  with 
the  Government. 

The  re-;i!a<-  y  u  have  obtained  in  these  18 
monthi  ;.:.  a-'-.,  .aiding.  Whereas  you  were 
Viewed  v  a  v.  ;  .  ;.  ;.nd  distrust  by  the  in- 
dustry Up.:  >  -a  ^a,  j  , -.ntment  as  Petroleum 
Coordinator,  every  man  in  the  industry  today 
loves  and  respects  you  and  the  manner  In 
which  you  have  cooperated  and  worked  with 
them.  You  have  not  granted  any  special 
favoi-s  to  the  members  of  the  Industry  or  to 
any  of  them  and  thfv  ba'.e  :,ot  expected  it. 
The  production  prci  d.  v.  ai ar.oiit  of  oil  and 
petroleum  par"-  .a  ■  lae  most  Impor- 
tant adjunct-  ui  ;iie  *h:  iV.oi:.  is  beyond  the 
imagination  of  any  person  18  months  ago. 

Your  f.cticns  and  policies  in  this  matter 
demonstrate  to  the  fullest  extent  what  can 
be  expected  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation  when  they  have  the  cooperation,  guid- 
..;..  ..:  a  i  ■-  »■  -dp  of  their  Federal  Gov- 
Liau. aa^.  y..\'L.y'^  btans  compelled  to  submit 
to  dictatoriar  directives  and  without  being 
treated  as  though  they  were  enemy  aliens  and 
attempting  to  scuttle  tlie  war  program  of  otir 
Nation. 

Had  other  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assumed  the  attitude  toward  the 
American  people  that  you  have  assumed  to- 
vk  .;d  the  members  of  tjie  oil  iudustiy,  we  no 
cioubt  today  would  not  be  compelled  to  ration 
gasoUne.  fuel  oil,  and  remove  millions  of 
automobiles  from  the  highways  because  of  a 
rubber  shortage. 

Ninety-rune  percent  of  the  people  of  our 
Ndtion  are  sincere,  loyal,  patriotic  Americans 
and  they  want  to  help  and  cooperate  with 
their  Government  in  this  war  effort.  Just  as 
you  have  found  that  aU  of  the  personnel  of 
the  oil  industry  want  to  help  and  cooperate. 
But  the  people  of  America  don't  want  to  be 
dictated  to  regarding  their  particul.nr  en- 
deavors, especially  by  men  entirely  unfamiliar 
and  Inexperienced  in  the  fields  where  they 
are  Issuing  dictatorial  directives. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  heads  of  many  other 
Government  agencies  will  inimediateiy  take 
notice  of  the  success  ycu  have  attained 
through  your  policy  of  cooperation  and  part- 
nership with  the  people  and  that  other  De- 
partments may  immediately  assume  the 
same  attitude,  whereupon  our  war  effort 
will  leap  forward  and  we  will  be  victorious 
in  thLs  war  far  sooner  than  we  can  hope 
to  be  if  many  heads  of  Government  agencies 
continue  upon  the  premise  that  the  American 
people  must  be  dictated  to  and  forced  to 
cooperate  and  contribute  to  the  war  effort. 
Perhaps  the  State  of  California  sliould 
claim  some  credit  for  your  success  as  Pe- 
troleum Coordinator,  because  of  your  gcod 
judgment  in  immediately  choosing  as  your 
Deputy  Coordinator,  Ralph  K.  Davies,  one  of 
the  outstanding  and  m'^'st  widely  experienced 


Oil  men  '.::  th  Saae  at  Cal.'faaiai  C:hvT 
agea-' :'"s,  a,ni,  ia.i:ai  pref.'  by  se j f?t  ' ; n. a  a.ie:e 
we^tesa  mc:.  waa  C'Xi  aeaca',  !a*'!;i':  c  ..a - 
]i\,k  aaa  a-iai:  .:.  lai  :,''\  ^ay  ana  jaitn.aa:.,,. 
uX    t,a,i ,    Anierh  ..;.    ;„.!  ,  lat- 

V/aki:  J.,'aiNsoNa 
X(  ":  brr    <.'■■    Conaress. 
Eighteen: n    v.s:nc:.    Cul'T'-^ia. 


The   Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tioa  and  Jersey  City 

KXFENSION   OF   R?M.*lRKS 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 

K't-   N I  wi    ...  !a..^  t ''. 

IN   Z'\-E  HOrSF   i '}•    RKPPF^KNT,'.TTVF3 

Wcdnc'-aah    Dec  -ntu!   ':    ii^'jj 

TJr   KEAN      Ma  ?p(a(r.''r,  under  leave 

to  rxu-aa  laa  r;,  aa,al .-  ,■■■,  in.'  Kf-ORD, 
1  uteaioe  lae  a>.  u*aut  neu:-iAper 
a:;]c;e,s  and  ea:*>^r':als: 

jFrom  tb'    'S-^^  .■•^^-   F-. -'--'a'   ficw  of 
l)f',-.!r:v:     ]      !  i  lu  ^ 

HC'v".    I' i.I  i.k.'.a  I,)Et'i')S;T    iN-Vk.lNCE  CORPORATIOM 

.".  a  e:     !•  '    ■  !     P  '•     F  '•  .  ;  < : .    Oxn    1530,000 — 
^:^.■:ai:     iw  r.     I -.iM.      -:•■.    Propehty    Long 
At,\,aa'  a  Ka.       Ev       Ci.-.'-ea       E^.nk-    Nf-s-er 
t>i  a  u!-;  1    Ci  T 

For  several  days  the  Ntwh.-^k  N.  vn  iuis 
We!\  publishini:  stora^s  .sr^ .  ■.v,;,.:  a.,  v.  .tv-s^ey 
eat\  ^  miiainp.a  (a,.:,a'-' h  li'. '■<-  :ai,.,i  ....  .■;  ihe 
Ftoetaj  ;,>t,-p"isa  I:.,,a'.'i:i  <  i.  -a^  •:-a;..,.:i.  Rc- 
cafeail.iii  r  r  r^a  j  a  a, -i, /'■"■■■■  n  au:iit>r  of  the 
ha:h  a  , .' -   nl    1  '<>     X-  ;.as<ea-cn5. 

aac  tcOLrui  LKpj^.t  lja.-U!unce  Corporation 
Is  what  its  name  Implies.  It  insures  your 
bank  deposits  up  to  $5,000.  The  Federal  De- 
posit In.surance  Corporation  tries  to  get  back 
the  n;  a.' V  >T  r  v<  =  • -^  aisured  banks  or  to 
depositci--  hv  ^.ravTi-s.ar  the  assets  of  the 
bank^  "l  :,■-■  e:.a.ai  funds  of  tr.'  Feceai:  It  - 
pcsit  Ii.huraii'"  =  '  Ceiporation  ari'  a.-ibf  ap 
of  assessment'-  li-.  ad  ca  m-mbt:  bat.r.s 
throughout  the  toaatrv 

TWO  TH.'.l    •.\r'.F    MVY'D 

Two  banks  In  Jersey  City  which  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  .Hirlfd 
were  the  New  Jersey  Title  Guarantee  S:  T  at 
Co.  and  the  Trust  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  TLe 
New  Jersey  Title  closed  because  of  Insol- 
vency. The  Tr  :M  Co.  of  New  Jersey  re- 
mained open  atur  a  merger.  The  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  stepped  in  to 
help  both  ins^'^attens.  One  effect  of  that 
help  was  to  put  J,'yn.416  into  Jersey  City's 
treasury — on  next  to  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal 
year  1939. 

The  money  represented  taxes  unpaid  V;.  tb.e 
banks  for  years  past.  The  money  vt..  k::,\ia 
to  the  city  in  most  Instances  without  any 
attempt  by  the  Federal  Dpnnsit  Insurance 
Corporation  to  compromt.M  tti  m  :-i  :>^  waa:  - 
out  ai.v  question  being  taiMa  :.■■-  i  i  w  ,!iii-r 
thr  a:  •I'.s.sed  valuation  ol  ''a  j):- ija- -a";'  vus 
re!i>  r^.aa,.  . 

Hi  rr-  !-  : ;': vv  :'.   v.  a,?  c!i..<i  'Cr 

Jersey  C:t\  naaaraa  a",  a  a  aa,-TT-:  :v.  .1:.!  a- 
«T'.  I^atJ  h.id  ex'^c-ss^'e  v:  .  efat'  L ;  ■ :  i  a  a  :,■■ :-. . 
Sif-a':.  r'-'-'ua'e  ahr^iiC  Fe<''."-;a  P>  a  a  a  ^e  - 
;;aee  (a',e"por&taai  ifiunraeri  a  rrla.  i  a"..ia  -n 
pr'.La-:.ra  Be'  re  ::  ci  ..:6  er  c  :'..:e  ■  ti -1 
ih"  New  Jersey  Title  c:'-''>"a  -"^  c:.-.:.t^  )-■,•..,.■:;. 
firv  "4  '939  Ff^era;  D-p.'-:  le-'ue  i  e  a  •- 
{Virata, n  ,rI1nle■'il:ite;^"  Vn-yh'::  p:e'  .iw  '  "■  .  t'.ill 
all  dep^i-ii  up  :•    t:  at>    :,  t ,  a.:  i-t  f .  -  ;\".,'  '  e'U. 

A  week  later.  February  21.  Federal  "^  '  t 
Insurance    Corporation   and   State   B    .k.ag 
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Commli^toner  ReUly  effected  the  merge- 
'  the  West  Ber^-n  Trust  Co.  with  the 
Co.  cf  New  Jers-ev.      Reconstruction  Fin 
Corporat:ca  agreed  to  subscribe  to  $600( 
of  new  preferred  stock  In  the  merged 
and  Federal  Deixsit  Insurance   Corpcrs 
agreed  to  niake  loans  on  the  "less  satis 
Essets  ■'     Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
tion  officials  estimated  the  loans  at  $13 
000 

After  the  Trust  Co.  of  New  Jersey 
FWeral  Deposit  Insurance  Corpcratloii 
about   the  task  of  converting  Its  real- 
ho:  :;  '.0   cash   to   get   back    Its   n-. 

Ttr.   .  _i  after  the  merger.  Decembe 

1939.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo 
redeemed  79  properties  by  paying  back 
to  Jersey  City.      It  paid  a  total  of 
These  79  prcporties  were  so  far  deprec 
that  the  Truji  Co  of  New  Jersey  had  s 
paying  taxes  on  them  for  years  and  had 
them   to   the  city.      On   most   propcrtie 
back  taxes  plus  8-pcrcent  interest  ar.d  2 
cent  premiums  wire  paid  by  Federal  Dc 
Insurance  Corporation. 

On  the  same  day.  December  30.  1939 
Jer.sey  Title  Guarnniee  &  Truit  Co  .  the 
bank,  i  63  prcporties.      For 

paid    $  Tliese    were    properties 

bank  had  lest  to  the  city  for  nonpaymeji 
taxes  while   a   going  concern,   but   whi 
was   buying   back   while    in   liquidation 
this  time  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor^i 
^  ticn  owned  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
to::^  assets  because  cf  having  pai 

Hi-    .  ;r'. 

Ii  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor^< 
lion  had  not  put  its  money  Into  this  ban 
title  company  would  not  have  been 
redeem  the  properties. 

So  there  is  a  direct  relationship 
the   Federal    Deposit  Insurance   Corpor 
money  and  the  money  used  by  the 
recover  title  to  the  63  properties.     No  t 
actions  cf  the  title  company  exceeding 
were  made  without  fiist  eubmittlng 
Federal    Deposit    Insurance    Corporuticr 
approval. 

SUM  OF   S53I.184   FOR  CITY 

Net  effect  of  the  two  transactions  was 
the  Jersey  City  treasury   received  a   w: 
of   $531,416   in   back   taxes   to  strengt 
eurplus  Just   belore  the  year   ended.     I 
a   timely   deal  for  Mayor   Hague. 

There    has   been    a    remarkable    unifo 
since  December  30.  1939.  in  the  way 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
bank    (the   New   Jersey   Title   &   Guara 
have    administered    these    properties 
paratively    few    appeals    have    been    filt 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  c 
-title    com.pany    for    reductions    from    a 
ments  that  were  far  above  sales  value 
appeals  were  taken.  Federal  Deposit  I 
Corporation  pnd  the   bank   asked   reduc: 
almost    exclusively    on    buildings    In 
City.     Th?y  seldom  sought  cuts  on  Ian 
ses^ments.     This    policy    helped    Jer.=^oy 
keep   up   Its    ratables   and   hold    its   tax 
to  $5  37  in  1942. 

CONTR-^ST 

By  »ay  of  contrast,  the  Home  O 
Loan  Corporation,  another  Federal  a 
owning;  similar  depreciated  properties,  cli 
overa^ses^ments  up  to  85  percent  and 
appeals  on  the  majority  of  Its  hole 
Home  Owners"  Loan  Corporation  had  no 
punctloii--  about  appealing  land  valiu 
a  batch  cf  100  tax  appeals  filed  In  1  day 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  requested  su 
tial  reductions  on  both  land  and  bui 
A  batch  of  67  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
poration  Jersey  City  appeals  picked  a 
dam  showed  land  reductions  were  rec; 
In  only  6  cases.  Yet  on  a'.',  f  *~  2" 
City  properties  and  on  thrc-  :  K  ■; 
Federal  Depuiit  Insurance  Corporal.^;. 
lot  large  cutj>  lu  laud  assessments. 
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iFrom  the  Newark  Evening  News  of 
November  28.  1942 1 

Another  Jerset  Citt  Mess 

On  page  1  today  the  News  prints  the  second 
of  a  series  of  articles  about  the  favoritism  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
toward  the  tax-impoverished  municipality  of 
Jersey  City.  The  first  of  these  articles  was 
published  yesterday.  It  showed  that  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  Federal  money  have  been 
paid  by  this  Government  agency  to  Jersey 
City — on  property  which  nobody  wants  or 
would  pay  a  penny  for,  either  by  way  of  tax 
payments  or  mortgage  liquidation. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  strange  gener- 
osity? If  this  Federal  agency  Is  In  the  clear, 
if  It  Is  free  of  political  conniving,  if  it  Is  free 
of  plain  dumbness,  then  It  should  be  willing 
to  have  the  facts  established  by  Investigation. 
The  properties  on  which  these  Government 
trust  funds  were  expended  are  shabby  and 
shoddy,  as  a  page  of  photos  published  by  the 
News  shows.  Boss  Hague  has  his  alliance — 
or  did  have  his  alliance — v.lth  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation's 
favoritism  traces  to  that  fact.  But  an  in- 
quiry that  would  responsibly  establish  the 
facts  is  in  order.  If  there  la  no  favoritism, 
the  mayor  of  Jersey  City  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  should  be  the 
first  to  join  la  a  demand  for  such  an  In- 
vestigation by  the  Congress  or  any  other 
effective  Federal  agency. 


poration  use  sound  business  Judgment  In 
redeeming,  or  authorizing  the  redemption,  of 
run-down  Jersey  City  real  estate?  Has  it  con- 
tinued to  use  sound  discretion  In  keeping  up 
tax  payments  on  these  unwanted  properties? 
Was  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
inspired  by  a  deep  sense  of  trusteeship  In  thus 
using  the  funds  In  its  insurance  reserve?  Or 
was  its  beneficence  traceable  to  a  desire  to  do 
a  favor,  with  public  and  quasi  public  funds, 
for  a  political  boss,  Mr.  Hague? 

Or  was  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration misled  because  Its  Jersey  City  coun- 
sel, John  Milton,  occupied  a  dual  position? 
On  the  one  hand  he  was  telling  Hague  how 
to  take  care  of  his  Interests,  and.  on  the  other, 
he  was  advising  or  acting  for  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  Obviously, 
this  was  a  most  anomalous  and  equivocal 
arrangement. 

Tliese  questions  lead  inevitably  to  the  final 
query:  What  would  happen  to  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  if  Its  open- 
handed  practice  in  these  Jersey  City  cases 
were  adopted  as  its  universal  policy? 


I  From  the  Newark  Evening  News  of 
December  1.  1942 1 

Federal  DEPOsrr  Insurance  Corporation 
AND  Jersey  City 

On  page  1  the  News  publishes  today  a 
recapitulation  of  the  transactions  whereby 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
cam?  to  the  assistance  of  two  Jersey  City 
banks:  how  in  turn  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  funds  were  used  to  redeem 
real  estate  taken  over  by  Jersey  City  from 
the  banks  for  unpaid  taxes:  how  this  fortui- 
tous redem.ption  occurred  the  day  before 
Jersey  City  closed  its  municipal  books  for  the 
fiscal  year  1939. 

The  ABC  of  the  situation  shows  this:  Of 
the  tAO  banks  Involved,  one  closed.  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  advanced 
$17.000000  to  pay  off  depositors.  The  sec- 
ond remained  open  and  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  took  over  certain  of  its 
assets. 

In  the  course  of  these  transactions  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  paid 
$360  000  in  1939  to  redeem  79  properties  de- 
faulted to  Jersey  City  for  nonpayment  of 
taxes.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion continued  to  pay  l540.  1941,  and  1942 
taxes,  in  many  instances  without  asking  re- 
ductions. A  similar  policy  was  followed  on 
properties  redeemed  by  the  N.  J.  Title  Guar- 
antee &  Trust  Co  ,  in  liquidation,  with  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporations  funds 
and  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
approval.  The  two  redemption  transactions 
gave  Jersey  City  $538,000  the  day  before  the 
1939  fiscal  year  ended. 
I  That  was  3  years  ago.  Most  of  the  prop- 
I  erties  are  still  unoccupied  and  the  Federal 
I  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  is  still  paying 
the  taxes  to  Jersey  City.  The  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  has  done  little 
,  to  obtain  lower  tax  assessments  on  the  prop- 
erties, though  they  have  been  nonproductive 
of  income. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  was 
created  to  stabilize  the  Nation's  banking 
structure,  to  reestablish  faith  in  the  banking 
system,  to  safeguard  the  money  and  the  peace 
of  mind  cf  the  average  depositor.  The  Jersey 
City  transactions,  therefore,  raise  these  ques- 
tions: Did  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 


TeixS'Why  Federal  DEPOsrr  iNStrRANCE  Cor- 
poration Paid  $630.000 — Chairman  Says  He 
Made  Best  Deal  Possible 
Washington. — Leo    T.   Crowley.    Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
today  defended  his  agency's  handling  of  Jer- 
sey City  taxes  and  property.    He  said  Federal 
Deposit   Insurance   Corporation    had   worked 
out  "the  best  deal  In  the  interest  of  our  own 
fund. " 

Crowley  spoke  of  trips  he  had  made  there 
In  Ironing  out  bank  affairs  that  Involved  clcs- 
ings,  questionable  property  assets,  and  the  lax 
situation. 

WORSE  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

'We  found  things  in  New  Jersey  much 
worse  than  in  most  other  States,"  he  said  sev- 
eral times.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  Chairman  emphasized  that  the 
type  of  asset  encountered  when  the  agency 
took  over  bank  properties  made  some  kind  of 
unusual  procedure  Justified.  The  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  record  in  Jersey 
City,  he  declared,  was  one  of  "prudent  Judg- 
ment." 

Crowley  refused  to  be  led  into  discuss'on 
of  specific  matters  or  to  let  anyone  in  his 
agency  prepare  answers  to  why  this  or  that 
had  been  done.  To  all  references  to  partic- 
ulars, he  insisted  the  answer  was  that  the 
interests  of  bank  depositors  and  the  lund 
were  being  preserved  through  long  range  ad- 
justments with  the  municipal  authorities-. 

Crowley  said.  "As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
have  no  interest  in  local  politics  or  local  polit- 
ical quarrels  In  New  Jersey.  We  went  into 
New  Jersey  as  we  did  in  every  other  State  in 
the  Union,  to  clean  up  the  banking  situation. 
We  found  things  In  New  Jersey  much  worse 
than  in  most  other  States. 

ACCUMULATED    TAXES 

"We  told  the  depositors  cf  New  Jersey  we 
would  see  they  did  not  suffer  any  loss.  The 
result  was  that  we  consolidated  many  Institu- 
tions and  made  them  solid  financial  institu- 
tions. In  the  assets  we  acquired  were  larce 
parcels  of  old  real  estate  that  had  large  ac- 
cumulated taxes  and  arrears.  Many  were 
carried  on  the  books  of  the  banks  still  at 
substantial  values. 

"Our  first  Job.  after  we  got  our  assets  to- 
gether, was  to  find  cut  what  we  had  and  to 
determine  whether  it  was  advisable  for  us  to 
pay  up  delinquent  taxes  and  cease  the  pen- 
alties, or  t--  abandon  the  properties. 

"To  abandon  the  properties  was  a  serious 
matter  for  any  Government  official  to  uider- 
take.  To  give  them  up  and  let  the  penalties 
accrue  on  us — which  would  legally  mca:i  we 
had  abandoned  the  properties — would  have 
brought  censure  Lf  there  later  had  been  any 
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Improvement   In   real    estate   values    in    the 
community. 

MOST  AGGR.A\ATrD   n;'.)).lFM 

"This  was  not  the  only  locality  In  which 
we  had  a  serious  tax  situation,  but  this  was 
one  of  our  most  aggravated  problems. 

"In  1939  we  made  an  arrangement  with 
Jersey  City  to  trtat  the  real  estate  problem 
there  as  a  whole  and  after  getting  an  adjust- 
ment In  total  taxes,  we  paid  them  approxi- 
mately $530,000  In  1940  we  got  a  ftirther  ad- 
justment in  valuations  of  $397,300.  Some  74 
parcels  were  Involved.  We  have  abandoned 
61  properties  In  Jp:>':'y  City  up  to  the  present 
time. 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  I 
think  this  has  been  the  only  logical  way  I 
could  handle  our  Investment  In  J<rsey  City 
or  In  Hudson  County. 

BEST  DEAL 

"We  art  perfectly  satisfied  that,  taking  into 
consideration  the  t3T>e  of  assets  we  had,  we 
made  the  best  deal  in  the  interest  of  our  own 
fund.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  sit  on  my 
record  as  to  what  we  worked  out  In  Jersey 
City,  for  that  record  will  prove  It  was  prudent 
Judgment.  When  we  made  this  arrangement, 
we  did  It  after  serious  consideration  and  be- 
lieve it  was  to  the  best  Interest  cf  our  fund. 

"If  there  Is  one  State  in  which  we  have 
really  and  truly  done  a  Job  for  the  depositors. 
It  Is  In  New  Jersey.  Our  motives  and  policies 
have  never  been  In  question." 


What  Has  Britain  Done? 
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Wednesday   December  2    ;vJ2 

Mr.  KE¥A::\EII.  M:.  Sp<uk.:-,  in 
pa.st  days  we  heard  ^-oni'  t-w  •..•■  p,.-  v^iKi 
were  not  acquainted  'wrJ-i  ihr  lui-.  d.  - 
parage  the  magniflront  part  the  British 
people  are  performing  in  the  United 
Nations'  war  effort.  My  attention  has 
recently  been  called  to  a  bulletin  dated 
August  15,  1942,  publi'  hr>d  by  tho  British 
Ministry  of  Inforrr.ii.i  :i.  i.;  ^  ;.Ietin 
gives  the  facts  and  figures  o:  B:i;ain's 
effort  from  September  1939  lo  Augu.st 
1942.  The  picture  is,  of  course,  even 
more  Impressive  now. 

The  factual  statement  contained  in 
this  pamphlet  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us. 

The  bulletin  is  as  follows: 

1.    IN   THIS    WAR    WHAT    n^Vr.   THf    rrmSH   DONE 
TO  BE  PROtJD  OF? 

Great  Britain  was  the  first  country  In  all 
the  world  to  go  to  war  with  Hitlers  Germany 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  without  first  being 
attacked  herself. 

In  1940.  Britain,  at  the  head  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  stood  all  but  alone  against 
the  greater  might  of  Germany.  America  was 
not  our  ally  then.  Russia  was  not  our  a;iy. 
Invasion  threatened.  Even  cur  r.-,*!ds 
thought  we  were  finished.  But  the  Brii,sh 
were  steadfast.  They  were  invincible  because 
they  willed  It  so.  It  Is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  In  1940  Britain  saved  the  world 
from  German  domination 

7     WH.\T  H.\S  THE  BRITISH    ARMY    lONE? 

I.  •   British  Army  has  overcome  formidable 
Initial  difficulties — the  British  tradition  of  a 


relatively  small  army;  the  collapse  of  the 
great  French  Army,  regarded  as  our  senior 
partner:  the  corresponding  necessity  for  total 
mobilization  at  the  double-quick;  the  crip- 
pling loss  of  material  and  equipment  at 
Dunkerque. 

British  troops  have  fought  bravely  and 
resolutely  not  only  against  formidable 
enemies  but  also  against  great  adversity  of 
circumstance.  The  British  Army  has  not 
fought  a  single  major  campaign  so  far  in 
which  it  has  not  been  outnumbered  by  the 
enemy. 

The  British  Army  has  not  only  fought  the 
enemy  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  Africa, 
and  Asia,  but  has  also  performed  the  key  task 
of  containing  the  enemy  in  strength  In  Ice- 
land, the  British  Isles,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Cyprus,  Madagascar,  Palestine,  Iraq,  Syria, 
Persia,  India. 

British  resistance  in  Greece  In  spring.  1941. 
seriously  upset  the  German  timetable  and 
gained  time  which  was  very  likely  literally 
vital  to  our  Russian  allies. 

The  successful  campaign  in  Persia  secured 
the  vital  supply  lines  by  way  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Russia  and  defeated  Axis  intrigues 
in  that  quarter. 

In  the  East  African  campaign  British  troops 
In  a  few  months  conquered  Abyssinia — a  pow- 
erfully defended  cotmtry  more  than  half  as 
large  again  as  Germany.  The  first  country 
to  go  under  to  Axis  aggression  was  the  first 
to  be  freed. 

In  the  East  African  campaign  General  Ctin- 
ningham's  column,  advancing  from  the  south 
to  Addis  Ababa,  covered  1,150  miles  in  60 
days — a  staggering  achievement. 

Over  half  a  million  troops  were  put  out  ol 
action  by  the  British  and  Imperial  Army  in 
the  African  campaigns. 

Two  hunlred  and  fifty  thousand  men — the 
whole  of  a;  enemy  army — were  put  out  of  ac- 
tion in  the  first  Libyan  campaign.  Less  than 
2,000  casualties  were  suffered  by  the  British 
and  Imperial  Army. 

A  further  61,000  casualties  were  Inflicted 
upon  the  Italians  and  Germans  in  the  second 
Libyan  campaign  up  to  the  end  of  January 
1942.  In  two  months  up  to  the  middle  of 
August  1942,  10,000  Axis  prisoners  were  taken 
in  the  fighting  in  Egypt. 

Three  hundred  thousand  of  the  Italian 
A:  r.y  were  mopped  up  and  scattered  in  East 
Air.ca. 

These  successes  in  Africa  were  achieved 
11,000  miles  by  sea  from  our  main  base  in 
the  British  Isles. 

More  than  70  percent  of  all  the  casualties 
suffered  by  the  armies  of  the  British  Empire 
In  all  the  campaigns  of  1940  and  1941  were 
suffered  by  United  Kingdom  troops. 

In  the  Empire  Army  fighting  the  present 
battle  of  Egypt,  United  Kingdom  troops  pre- 
dominate, with  most  of  the  tanks,  guns,  and 
ammunition  in  use  coming  from  Britain. 
From  Britain  come  70  percent  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force  flying  personnel  and  planes  oper- 
ating in  the  Middle  East,  and  well  over  50 
percent  of  the  land  troops  on  the  Egyptian 
front. 

3.  WHAT  HAS  THE  EOTAL  NAVY  DONE 

The  Royal  Navy,  like  the  British  Army,  has 
bad  to  overcome  great  adversity  of  circum- 
stance. The  collapse  of  France  and  the  entry 
of  Italy  and  Japan  into  the  war  threw  per- 
haps the  greatest  burden  of  all  upon  the 
Navy;  Germany  now  holds  the  continental 
coast  along  some  2,000  miles,  stretching  from 
the  north  of  Norway  to  the  Pyrenees,  provid- 
ing her  with  bases  for  her  aircraft,  subma- 
rines, and  suriace  craft;  this  advantage  Is 
strengthened  by  oiu:  own  disadvantage  in  be- 
ing denied  the  use  of  the  Irish  bases  which 
were  open  to  us  in  the  Great  War. 

Nevertheless,  well  over  100,000  British  and 
Allied  vessels  have  been  convoyed  and  losses 
in  these  convoys  up  to  March  1942.  had  been 
kept  down  to  les-s  than  one-half  of  1  percent. 
Convoying  is  for  the  Royal  Navy  an  endless, 


very  heavy  routine;  It  Is  mostly  unspp nr- 
ular;  it  is  also  absolutely  vital.  But  j  ,r  m:s 
easential  daily  work  of  convoy  our  \v^:  >  iT^rt 
could  hardly  carry  on  at  all. 

Troops  are  being  convoyed  enormous  dis- 
tances to  battle  fronts  all  ov  r  tlir-  world.  To 
send  reinforcements  to  the  M  ^1  >  East  round 
the  Cape  is  a  voyage  of  11.000  miles,  and  the 
route  to  India  is  about  the  same. 

Six  hundred  British  naval  vessels  are  at  eea 
at  any  given  moment,  and  some  of  them  stay 
at  sea  for  periods  undreamed  of  in  pre-war 
days.  H.  M.  S.  Cumberland  was  at  sea  for 
206  days  out  of  a  total  of  213  from  November 
1940.  The  cruiser  SfiTopshire  had  steamed 
167.700  miles  by  the  end  of  December  1941, 
while  the  destroyer  Forester  had  steamed 
172,000  miles  and  had  been  at  sea  for  601 
days.  One  destroyer  flotilla  of  eight  ships 
passed  the  million  mark  in  June  1941. 

Two  million  five  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  Axis  shipping  were  captured,  sunk,  or 
seriously  dam.agpd  during  1941. 

Six  million  one  hundred  seventy-eight 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-one  tons  of 
German  and  Italian  merchant  shipping  have 
been  sunk,  damaged,  or  captured  by  the 
Royal  Navy  together  with  the  Royal  Air 
Force  up  to  June  30.  J  942  Three  Axis 
battleships,  15  cruisei-s.  62  destroyers,  many 
submarines,  and  still  more  naval  auxiliaries 
were  also  sunk. 

Three  hundred  and  twentj'-slx  enemy  ships. 
64  of  them  warships  of  various  kinds,  were 
sunk  or  damaged  by  our  submarines  up  to 
February  1942. 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  Royal  Navy  has 
won  all  major  actions,  including  those  at 
Taranto  and  Cape  Matapan. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  Italian  Fleet  has 
lost  1  battleship,  11  cruisers,  43  destroyers, 
and  a  large  number  of  Bybmarlnes. 

By  May  1942.  apart  from  the  operations  In 
the  Far  East,  86  percent  of  the  German  and 
Italian  surface  warships  so  far  destroyed, 
sunk,  or  captured.  89  p>ercent  of  all  enemy 
merchant  ships  put  out  of  action,  and  94 
percent  of  the  enemy  submarines  destroyed 
by  all  the  Allies  have  been  sunk  by  United 
Kingdom  forces. 

4.  WHAT  HAS  THE  ROYAL  AIR  FORCE  DONB? 

The  Royal  Air  Force  has  fought  on  pretty 
nearly  every  front  in  this  war. 

Aircraft  of  coastal  command  have  flown 
well  over  50,000,000  miles. 

Seven  thousand  convoys  were  given  air 
escort  by  coastal  command  during  the  first 
2  years  of  the  war.  a  task  which  entailed 
27.000  operational  sorties. 

One  fighter -command  station,  with  its  sat- 
ellite airdromes,  has  a  score  of  900  enemy 
aircraft  destroyed  since  the  start  of  war. 

After  bearing  the  Luftwaffe  In  the  Battle 
of  Britain,  fighter  command  moved  into  the 
offensive  when  the  Germans  turned  against 
the  Russians.  British  fighters  swept  over  the 
Low  Countries  and  France  and  defeated  the 
Germans  over  their  own  airdromes.  More 
than  half  Germany's  available  fighters  have 
been  compelled  by  this  means  to  keep  in  the 
west  instead  of  on  the  Russian  front. 

One  group  alone  of  Fighter  Command  flew 
2,000.000  miles  during  March-April  1942 — the 
greater  part  over  the  English  Channel  or  ene- 
my-occupied France. 

Today  Bomber  Command  is  reversing  the 
Incidence  of  the  air  war.  The  Germans  are 
beginning  to  learn  what  concentrated  air 
attack  can  mean  to  great  industrial  cities. 

Over  300  percent  more  tons  of  bombs  were 
dropped  on  enemy  targets  during  1941  than 
during  1940 — 220  pjercent  more  on  Germany 
and  250  percent  more  over  occupied  terri- 
tories 

One  liunarrcl  and  fifty  percent  more  bombs 
were  dropped  on  enemy  targets  during  Janu- 
ary-March 1942,  than  in  January-March  1941. 

Our  heaviest  bomb  today,  which  weighs 
about  2   tons,  is  approximately  eight  tlmM 
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greater  than  the  heaviest  bcrab  used 
January-March    1940,    and    Is    approxirr 
equal  to  the  maximum  bomb  load   in 
Over   150  c(  these  bombs   were  dropped 
Dusseldorf   in   50   minutes    on    the    u\v 
July  31  August  1.  1942. 

Over  1  000  tens  of  bombs  were  drop; 
four  raid's  en  the  Ruhr  during  the  week 
ll^h  April    1942 

0%'er    175  000   Are -bombs  were   dropped 
Hambur?  in  35  minutes  on  the  night  ol 
26  27.    1942. 

In    a    3-hour    raid    on    Lubeck   on 
28  29.  1942.  R   A  P  bombers  dropped  on 
a  half  times  the  weight  of  bombs  dropped 
Coventry   m   November  during   an   all 
raid  by  the  Germans — I.  e.,  340  tons  agai 
225.    Four  hundred  tons  were  dropped 
the  first  two  raids  on  Restock  on  April 

Over    1.000   bombers    attacked   Colog 
the  night  of  May  30  31.  the  Ruhr  and 
on    June    1  2.   and   Bremen   on   June 
1942. 

In   31   days   between   July    12    and 
11,  1942.  attacks  were  made  on  26  day! 
there  were  only  3  periods  of  24  hours 
our  bombers  did  not  cptrate. 

Thirteen   night   raids   were   m.ade      ■ 
many  during  this  period  and  only  i. 
made  by  fewer  than  100  aircraft. 

Over  600  aircraft  were  out  on  one  ni 

Two  hundred  to  three  hundred  alrcraf 
part  in  10  of  the  night  raid*. 

Osnabruck  wa^  attacked  on  August 
by  fewer  than  200  bombers,  but  430 
of  bombs  were  dropped.  Including  40  5'J 
pound  bombs  and  70-80  1-ton  bombs 

Seven  hundred  tons  of  bombs  were  dr 
In  50  minutes  In  a  raid  on  Hamburg 

During  June  and  July  1942.  Bomber 
mand  dropped  more  than  13.000  tons  of 
en  Germany  and  German-occupied  tc 
(This  total  compares  with  8.500  tons 
during  June  and  July   1941.  and  3  50( 
during  June  and  July  1940  ) 

Seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  r 
two  separate  attacks  of  varying  streng 
delivered  by  the  R.  A.  F.  upon  1.357  1 
gets    In   Germ.any.   German-occupied 
and  the  M.dcile  East  up  to  July  31.  U 

Over    10  150    German    and    Italian 
were  brought  down  by  the  Royal   Air 
and   by  Dominion  and  Allied  squaaroi 
erating   with    It.    or   by   British    antia 
fire    between    September    1939    and    t 
of  July  1942.     Over  680  more  were 
down   by  naval   and  merchant  vessels 
the  Fleet  A:r  Arm. 

About    10830   Is    thus   the   grand   tc 
enemy    machines   destroyed,    in   addit 
planes  brought  down  In  Russia  and 
Far  East. 

Eighty-nine    percent    of    the    aire: 
percent  of  the  air  crews,  and  98  pt     < 
the  ground  personnel  In  Britain,  taki: 
figures  as  they  stood  in  February  1942 
products  and  clczens  of  the   United 
dom. 

Seventy-five    percent    of    the    aircru: 
percent  of  the  air  crews,  and  99  percent 
the   ground    crews   overseas   were    fr 
United   Kingdom. 
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5,    VfH.KT    H.\S    TH-     NU  R    :■ :  •  N  :     •■  \ 

At   any    time   there    are   nearlv 
ffhcnt   ships  from    the   United    K 
sea 

Day  In.  day  out.  these  ships  and  th( 
who  man  them  maintain  the  supply  ol 
raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  wit;,     :' 
the  factories  and  people  of  Brltai:. 
continue  to  exist — between  thir'v  a;. 
million  tons  are  imported  each  yt.ir 

These  ships  and  the  men  who  :.. 
maintain  various  battle  fronts  ar.  i   g 
scattered  throughout  the  world.    T^ 
through  with  the  convoys  to  Murn.a; 
Malta.     They  brave  the  U-boats,  tlie 
and  the  enemy  aircraft  in  all  the  cceai^ 
seas  oX  the  world. 
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Up  to  December  31.  19il.  their  gtms  hcd 
destroyed  94  enemy  aircraft  and  had  fought 
70  successful  actions  with  U-boats. 

In  October  1941  United  Kingdom  shipping 
carried  overseas  23.000  Army  vehicles,  some 
1.300  aircraft,  and  over  400.000  tons  of  mili- 
tary and  air  stores,  also  some  hundreds  cf 
locomotives. 

Ov-?r  3  000  000  tons  of  military  stores.  In- 
cluding 1,000.000  tons  of  food,  had  been 
landed  In  Eg:yT3tlan  ports  alone  up  to  April 
1942. 

It  is  by  the  ships  of  the  merchant  navy 
that  the  half-a-mlUion  items  in  the  range 
of  the  Army's  fighting  and  technical  stores 
and  the  three-quarter  million  items  in  the 
Royal  Air  Force's  stores  are  moved. 

Approximately  100,000  tons  of  shipping  a 
year  are  required  to  transport  a  division  of 
20.000  men  l.OOO  miles  overseas,  with  arms, 
equipment,  and  stores,  and  to  keep  it  sup- 
plied and  reinforced. 

During  1941.  300  ships  were  continuously 
employed  on  the  11.000-mlle  voyage  around 
the  Cape  to  support  British  armies  In  the 
Middle  East. 

It  Is  to  the  ships  and  m.en  of  the  merchant 
navy  (as  well  as  the  Royal  Navy)  that  thou- 
sands of  men  of  the  forces  owe  their  lives 
and  freedom  In  the  evacuations  from  Nor- 
way, Dunkerque,  Greece,   and   Crete. 

6.    WHAT     H.\S    BKrrAIN    DONE    TO     HELP    RUSSIA? 

Britain  has  sent  Russia  all  the  tanks  and 
planes  she  promised. 

Britain  ha.s  been  sending  tanks  to  Russia 
at  the  rate  of  50  a  week.  By  the  beginning 
of  July  1942  Britain  had  sent  Russia  over 
2.000  tank.s. 

For  every  100  planes  which  Britain  prom- 
ised Russia  she  had  sent  111  by  the  end  of 
May  1942. 

It  is  reported  that  in  May  1942  the  average 
load  handled  per  dock  worker  at  Murmansk 
was  more  than  treble  what  it  was  in  January 
1942  (9.3  tons  per  working  day  as  against 
3  tons).     In  June  the  load  was  even  greater. 

Britain  has  despatched  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  her  best  locomotives  to  help  the  Rus- 
sian Army  and  has  done  fine  engineering 
work  In  opening  up  transport  through  Persia. 
Thus  one  report  In  mld-April  1942  stated  that 
great  work  had  been  done  In  speeding  the 
despatch  of  planes  through  the  Persian  Gulf 
so  that  during  the  previous  4  months  the 
total  tonnage  handled  had  increased  by  600 
percent. 

As  early  as  November  10,  1941,  the  thou- 
sandth goods  v.agon,  built  by  the  Southern 
Railway  Co.  to  carry  supplies  to  Russia 
through  Persia  was  sent  on  its  way.  Working 
day  and  night,  men  and  women  finished  the 
work  in  10  weeks,  with  the  cooperation  of 
other  railway  companies  who  helped  with 
materials.  In  peacetime  the  same  output 
would  be  scheduled  for  12  months'  work. 

The  quantity  of  raw  materials  of  all  kinds 
sent  from  the  British  Empire  to  Russia  dur- 
ing the  first  3  months  of  1942  was  greater 
than  the  delivery  in  the  previous  quarter. 

During  the  first  year  of  Russia's  fight  nearly 
£2.000.000  was  raised  in  Britain  for  the  Red 
Cross  "aid  to  Russia"  fund. 

In  4  days  alone  the  quartermaster  general's 
department  of  the  British  Army  baled, 
packed,  and  despatched  to  Russia  enough 
greatcoat  cloth  to  stretch  from  the  White 
Sea  to  the  Black  Sea. 

In  order  to  get  the  stuff  to  Russia  by  the 
northern  route  British  convoys  often  have  to 
beat  their  way  through  foul  weather  and 
heavy   enemv   attacks. 

The  Briti.,h  Government  has  given  the 
Soviet  Government  credits  amounting  to 
£35.000  000. 

By    an    agreement   of  June   27,    1942,    the 

British    Government    agreed    to    insure    the 

Soviet    Government    military    supplies    and 

other  mhitary  assistance,  the  supplies  to  the 

I  Soviet  Union  of  armaments  manufactured  In 


Great  Britain  or  the  British  Empire  to  be 
made  available  free  of  payment. 

It  is  officially  estimated  that  the  British 
air  offensive  against  western  Germany  and 
occupied  territories  keeps  between  1,5(0.000 
and  2.000,000  Germans  permanently  p'gged 
down  there.  In  addition,  half  the  whole 
fighter  strength  of  the  Luftwaffe  is  kept 
away  from  the  Russian  front  to  meet  the 
R.  A.  F.'s  attacks  in  the  west. 

7.  AMERICA  HAS  BEEN  LEASE-LENDING  VALVABLE 
AID  TO  BRITAIN,  BUT  WHAT  HAS  BRITAIN  DONB 
TO   HELP  AMERICA? 

Not  half  as  much  as  we  should  like  to 
repay  America's  splendid  generosity.  But 
quite  a  good  deal.     Such  as: 

The  powerful  British  Navy  greatly  helps  to 
protect   America   as   well. 

In  September  1940  Great  Britain  gave  the 
United  States  the  right  to  establl-sh  delense 
outposts  and  naval  bases  on  British  bland 
possessions  in  the  western  Atlantic — th.s  in 
return  for  the  most  timely  gift  of  50  over-age 
American  destroyers. 

In  September  1941  the  production  of  three 
Canadian  shell-making  factories,  working  ex- 
clusively for  Britain,  was  diverted  to  the 
United  States. 

Britain  supplied  equipment  for  the  largest 
gun  factory  In  the  United  States  free  of 
charge. 

Britain  has  sent  America  machine  tools, 
antiaircraft  guns,  ammunition,  Rolls-Iloyce 
engines,  barrage  balloons. 

Britain  has  supplied  America  with  her  new- 
est inventions,  such  as  radiolocators  and  as- 
trographs. 

Britain  has  supplied  America  with  much 
valuable  military  and  technical  information 
on  such  matters  as  German  tanks,  ant.sub- 
marine  equipment,  magnetic  mines,  special 
explosives,  aviation  medicine. 

British  fighter  planes  and  escort  vessels 
have  been  helping  the  Americans  in  their 
fight  against  the  U-boats  In  the  Caribbean. 

Britain  supplied  the  basic  design  for  the 
American  Liberty  ship. 

Britain  gave  an  impetus  to  American  ;hlp-    . 
building,  notably  through  the  Henry  Kaiser  J 
Associates.     Kaiser  had  not  previously  b  »en  a 
shipbuilder,  but  now  the  Kaiser  Associates 
will  build  over  half  the  merchant  ships  si'hed- 
uled  under  the  emergency  program. 

British  cash  contracts  in  America  earlier 
in  the  war  were  a  deciding  factor  in  the  crea- 
tion of  new  American  plant  capacity  and 
experience  in  war  industry.  Since  Septem- 
ber 1939  the  British  Government  has  placed 
nearly  three  and  a  quarter  billion  dollurs  In 
cash  contracts  with  American  industry. 

In  addition.  Britain  has  spent  some  ::;200.- 
000,000  directly  in  capital  assistance  to  Amer- 
ican corporations  making  planes,  tanks,  guns, 
etc. 

In  the  days  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  lease- 
lend  the  British  Government  poured  about 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  Into  the  Amer- 
ican aircraft  industry. 

Despite  the  very  generous  lease-lend  igree- 
ment.  Britain  has  still  paid  for  the  greater 
part  of  what  she  has  received  from  the  United 
States. 

8,     IS     BRITAIN     GOING     ALL-OUT     IN     WAR 
PRODUCTION? 

Pretty  much.     This  much: 

British  Industry  kept  up  war  production 
throughout  the  blitz.  For  Instance,  en  one 
occasion  a  factory  was  working  at  90  percent 
of  capacity  while  part  of  It  was  still  or.  fire. 

Up  to  spring.  1942,  the  volume  of  war 
production  in  Great  Britain  was  greater  than 
that  in  the  United  States.  Allowing  for  the 
difference  in  population.  Britain  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1942  produced  nearly  two  and  one- 
quarter  times  the  volume  of  army  muni- 
tions produced  by  the  United  States,  and 
about  twice  the  weight  of  combat  aircraft. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in 
July  1942,  In  proportion  to  population,  Brit- 
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each  worker  on  an  average  increased  his  out- 
put by  a  third  as  much  again 

In  May  194-^  ;!.>  current  British  rate  of 
production  ol  machine  tools  was  six  times 
normal. 

Aircraft  production  In  June  1942  was  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  on  the  eve  of  the 
war — and  much  better  and  bigger  planes. 

British  pursuit  planes  are  the  fastest  and 
most  efficient  in  the  world. 

Taking  aircraft  by  structural  weight,  the 
output  in  June  1942  was  nearly  two  and 
one-half  times  as  great  as  in  January  1941. 

Our  heaviest  bombs  now  are  eight  times 
as  heavy  as  those  commonly  used  in  1940. 

In  March  1942  Britain  was  producing  five 
times  as  many  tanks  as  In  July  and  August 
1940. 

In  June  1942  the  production  of  tanks. 
Jeeps,  and  other  mechfinical  vehicles  was 
at  the  rate  of  257,000  a  year. 

Taking  armored  fighting  vehicles  as  a 
whole,  production  in  July  1942  was  nearly 
four  times   as  great  as  in  January  1941. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1941  four  times  as 
much  naval  tonnage  was  completed  as  in 
the  last  quarter  before  the  war,  and  twice  as 
much  merchant  tonnage 

The  time  of  turnround  of  ships  has  been 
reduced  by  nearly  2'-^  days  on  average;  this 
equals  nearly  1,500.000  extra  tons  of  mer- 
chant shipping. 

By  August  1942  Royal  Ordnance  factories 
were  producing  four  and  one-half  times  the 
number  of  guns  they  were  in  August   1941. 

By  July  1942  British  guns — 2-pounders  and 
upward  (excluding  aircraft  cannon) — were 
being  produced  at  the  rate  cf  60  000  a  year. 

In  July  1942  the  British  Army  had  more 
6-pounder  antitank  guns  than  they  had 
2-pounder  antitank  guns  a  year  before. 

At  the  start  of  1942  small  arms  and  filled 
rounds  of  ammunition  were  being  produced 
In  double  quantities  as  compai*ed  with  the 
already  very  considerable  production  of  6 
months  before. 

In  June  1942  we  were  producing  ammuni- 
tion for  big  guns  at  the  rate  of  25.000.000 
rounds  a  year,  and  ammunition  for  small 
arms  at  the  rate  of  2,000,000,000  rounds  a 
year. 

Taking  warlike  stores  as  a  whole,  produc- 
tion nearly  trebled  between  January  1941 
and  June  1942. 

In  August  1942.  one  Royal  Ordnance  fac- 
tory alone  had  a  monthly  output  of  guns 
equal  to  three-quarters  of  the  total  monthly 
output  for  all  Britain  in  the  Great  War  at 
the  period  of  peak  nroductlon. 

9.  ARE  THE  BEmSH  MOBILIZING  THEIR  MANPOWER 
ALL    THET    COULD? 

These  are  the  figures: 

Twenty-two  million  British  men  and 
women  are  doing  full-time  work  in  the 
services  or  vital  war  Industry:  that  is  exclud- 
ing all  voluntary  and  part-time  workers. 
(The  total  adult  population  of  Britain  Is 
33.000.000.) 

Thus,  two  out  of  every  three  Britishers, 
men  and  women,  between  the  ages  of  14 
Bnd  65,  are  doing  full-time  war  work.  Many 
do  more  jobs  than  one.  (Industrial  workers 
In  Home  Guard,  etc.)  Many  others,  such 
as  housewives,  who  can't  do  full-time,  do 
part-time  war  work  as  far  as  they  can. 

In  addition  to  the  22,000.000  full-timers 
there  are  at  least  2.000,000  voluntary  workers, 
apart  from  over  one  and  three-quarter  mil- 
lion Home  Guards,  over  5.000.0C0  part-time 
civil  defense  workers  and  fire  watchers,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  million  women  workine  part- 
time  m  Industry. 

Between  January  and  May  \942  '!.'  Mr.is- 
try   of    Labor    and   National   Sf:v::e    t---f-d 


7.S7.H;  I    A    •■!■  r.   m  ail  forms  of  Industry.  In- 
ciu-:n-.  aST.uu'J  in  the  munitions  industry. 

And  Britain  is  the  only  country  In  the 
world  which  conscripts  women  for  Its  uni- 
formed service*. 

More  than  three  in  every  four  British  boys 
(77'2  percent),  and  nearly  three  in  every 
four  British  girls  {61^/2  percent),  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  17  are  doing  wartime  work. 

In  the  engineering  trades  alone  over  1.000,- 
000  people  were  working  for  the  Ministry  of 
Supply  In  April  1942. 

By  February  1942  the  labor  force  employed 
In  shipbuilding  had  been  doubled  since  the 
start  of  war. 

In  the  Royal  Ordnance  factories  60  per- 
cent ot  the  employees  are  women,  32 '2  per- 
cent semiskilled  or  unskilled  men.  and  only 
7 ',2   percent  skilled  men. 

Some  British  factories  making  big  guns 
are  staffed  to  over  70  percent  by  women.  A 
great  proportion  of  these  women  had  never 
been  in  a  factory  2  years  ago;  now  they  are 
working  56  hours  a  week  at  the  machines; 
women  are  doing  skilled  men's  Jobs  and 
doing  them  well. 

When  the  British  work  they  do  work.  Im- 
prisonment of  workers  for  absenteeism  un- 
der essential  works  orders  Is  at  the  rate  of  1 
in  every  50.000. 

10.  GRANTED  THAT  BRITISH    INDUSTRY   IS  FORGING 
AHEAD,    HOW    ABOUT    BRITISH    AGRICULTURE? 

British  farmers  are  doing  a  vital  war  Job 
in  cutting  down  the  import  of  food  and 
relieving  the  strain  on  shipping  to  the  utmost 
by  bringing  back  land  to  cultivation  and 
Imprcving  the  fertility  and  output  of  the 
land  by  the  best  possible  methods  of  drain- 
ing and  mechanized  farming. 

The  completion  of  the  1942  program  of 
the  plowlng-up  campaign  will  have  brought 
about  6.000,000  more  acres  under  the  plow 
than  before  the  war.  This  means  3  acres 
under  the  plow  for  every  2  before  That  Is 
about  the  maximum  possible  achievement. 

From  being  40  percent  self-stifflcient  In 
food  before  the  war,  Britain  has  now  made 
herself  60  percent  sell-sufBcient.  This  Is  an 
achievement  unsurpassed  In  agriculture. 

The  British  output  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  has  jumped  up  50  percent  since  the 
start  of  war. 

The  potato  acreage  has  been  increased  by 
70  percent. 

British  vegetable  production  was  raised 
from  2,500.000  tons  in  1938  to  nearly  4,000,000 
tons  in  1941. 

Allotments  now  stand  at  practically  double 
the  pre-war  figtire;  there  are  over  1,750,000. 

Between  two  and  three  million  private 
garden  owners  contribute  to  the  war  effort, 
producing  £10,000,000  to  £15,000,000  worth  of 
vegetables,  thus  releasing  land  for  crops 
which  private  individuals  cannot  grow. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1942  British  milk 
production  was  10,000,000  gallons  above  the 
pre-war  average  for  the  first  6  months  of  the 
year;  this  despite  the  great  Increase  in 
plowland. 

By  the  end  of  1941  two  to  three  million 
acres  had  been,  or  were  being,  improved 
under  the  drainage  program. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  the  wartime  drain- 
age program  the  British  had  already  achieved 
more  than  the  Italians  in  their  much- 
vuunted  drainage  of  the  Pontine  marshes, 
which  took  considerably  over  9  years. 

Britain  is  today  the  most  highly  mecha- 
nized farming  country  in  Europe.  She  Is  es- 
timated unofficially  to  have  120,000  tractors. 
as  against  50,000  at  the  start  of  war.  Britain 
now  has  more  tractors  than  the  Germans, 
who  had  70,000  at  the  start  of  war. 

11.  IS  BRITAIN'S  ECONOMY   ON  A  PROPER  WARTIME 
FOOTING? 

Before  the  war  the  British  Government 
c^..!umed  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  na- 
tion's resources.    Now  It  consumes  over  half. 


In    human    terms    private    liTlng    standards 
have  been  slashed. 

In  1941.  it  Is  estimated,  about  40  percent  of 
the  British  national  income  went  in  taxes, 
including  compulsory  contributions  for  so- 
cial insurance,  war  risks,  or  damage,  etc. 

In  1942-43,  it  is  estimated,  the  British  In- 
land revenue  bill  will  net  in  taxes  nearly 
treble  what  It  did  in  1938  39— £1,522,000.000 
as  against  £520.000.000.  And  that  relates 
only  to  the  budget  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment. (Inland  revenue  Includes  Income  tax. 
surtax,  estate  duties,  stamps,  excess  profits 
tax,  etc.) 

In  Britain  a  single  person  earning  £500  per 
annum  now  pays  over  £150  of  it  away  in  in- 
come tax;  if  he  earns  £1.000  he  pays  over 
£380  in  taxes.  On  unearned  income  the  tax 
is  even  higher.  A  married  couple  with  two 
children  and  an  unearned  income  of  £100,000 
have  £5.830  left  after  taxation — 94  percent  of 
their  income  gone  in  taxes. 

Besides  this  very  heavy  Income  tax  and 
surtax,  indirect  taxation  is  also  most  strin- 
gent. Twenty  cigarettes  now  cost  2  shillings 
In  Britain;  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  price 
(1  shilling  6  pence)  goes  to  the  Exchequer 
In  duty. 

The  duty  on  beer,  at  the  present  reduced 
average  strength,  accounts  for  more  than 
half  the  price  (6'/^  pence  out  of  11  pence  a 
pint) . 

Even  on  tea,  the  staple  drink  of  British 
working  families,  you  pay  more  than  6  pence 
in  duty  on  a  povnd  costing  2  shillings  6 
pence. 

On  a  wide  range  of  luxury  goods  you  pay 
a  purchase  tax  amounting  to  two-thirds  of 
the  wholesale  value.  And  on  a  very  wide 
range  of  other  gcx)ds  for  civilian  consumption 
you  pay  a  purchase  tax  of  one -third  or  one- 
sixth. 

The  ordinary  man  who  cannot  show  really 
urgent  necessity  for  using  his  car  is  allowed 
no  petrol  at  all.  Rail  travel  Is  considerably 
more  expensive  and  more  restricted  than  in 
normal  times. 

To  a  great  extent  the  nonfcx)d  retail  trades 
In  Britain  have  already  lost  half  their  whole 
labor  force. 

The  supply  of  clothes  available  for  British 
civilians  is  about  half  what  it  was  before  the 
war. 

Linen  sheets  are  no  longer  made  in  Britain. 
The  manufacture  of  quilts,  bedspreads,  and 
tablecloths  is  forbidden. 

The  quantity  of  paper  available  in  Britain 
Is  p.bout  one-fifth  the  pre-war  supply.  News- 
papers are  cut  accordingly. 

The  production  of  essential  articles  of 
civilian  consumption  (other  than  food)  gen- 
erally does  not  exceed  20  to  25  percent  of  the 
pre-war  volume. 

Over  and  above  all  taxes  and  restrictions 
the  British  are  voluntarily  saving  or  giving 
nearly  every  penny  they  can.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1942  British  small  savings 
amounted  to  more  than  eight  times  what 
they  were  in  the  first  quarter  of  1939 — £209,- 
000,000  against  £25,000,000.  The  National 
Exchequer  has  received  nearly  £20,000.000  in 
free  gifts  and  nearly  £50,000,000  in  loans  free 
of  Interest. 

12.    ARE  THE  BRITIEH  GOING  ALL  OtTT  TO  WIN? 

The  facts  and  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

The  British  have  made  mistakes  in  the  past 
and  there  have  been  muddles.  The  British 
themselves  are  the  first  to  admit  it — and 
the  first  to  insist  on  their  remedy. 

No  shirkers  in  Britain?  Of  course,  there 
are  some  shirkers.  There  always  are.  There 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  run  of  patriotic, 
hard-working,  war-working  men  and  women, 
but  they  are  exceptions.  People  in  Britain 
don't  tell  each  other  much  about  their  tin- 
flinching  will  to  win.  Ihat  is  taken  for 
granted.     They  Just  get  on  with  the  Job. 

The  enemy  does  not  leave  the  British  in 
peace.    Forty-five    thousand    eight    hundred 
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and  twenty-seven  men.  women,  and 
have  been  killccl  in  enemy  air  raids  bj 
end  of  July   1942;    53,245   men.   women 
chiidren   had    been   seriously    injured. 
In  the  lull  during  the  first  6  months  of 
bombs  were,  en  an  average,  being  droppc^ 
tbe  enemy   somewhere   in   the   British 
etrtV  other  night. 

British  people  conaive  to  be  cheerful 
In  wartime.     But  they  know  very  well  by 
what  war  means.     They  are  veterans  at 
have  b?en  fighting  the  Germans  longer 
anybody  else  except  the  Poles. 

TLe    British    are    now    entering    on 
fourth    year   of    war    with    its    conscri 
black-outs,    air    raids,    fire    watching 
guard,  national  service,  long  hour^.  few 
da]^.    nerve   strain,    food    rationing,   cl 
"  raUoning.    petrol   rationing.    ta.x3s.   war 
ing.s.  saiv.ipe.  austerity.     Yes,  war  is  c 
eerious  busiress  In  Britain. 

For  the  Enilsh  know  that  they  can 
let  up  till  this  war  is  absolutely  won. 
know  that  they  have  done  a  gocd  deal, 
that   it   Is  still   nothing   like   enouuh. 
feel  that  they  have  suHered  a  gocd  deal 
nothing  comparable   to  the  agonies  of 
Continental  Allies  under  the  German 
People  in  Brita;n  realize  only  too  vlvidl;; 
by    this   comparison    their    trials   have 
light.     They  feel   that   the  only  way 
right  with   themselves  on   this   is  to 
themselves  selflessly.  as  never  before, 
achievement  of  total  victory. 

While   the  enemy  was  an  top  the 
took  what  was  coming  to  them  and  di 
squeal.     They  stuck  it  out  and  went  on 
Ing  to  make   themselves  stronger      No 
British  are  dead -set  on  lianding  it  out 
enemy.     In  entering  upon  their  fourth 
of    war    they    rededlcate    themselves    t^ 
struggle  in  a  newly  oCensive  deteimm 
The  British  are  going  all-out  to  win. 
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Mr.  W.^GNFR      Mr    P:>>sidenr, 
unanimo'u     l    :.-•:.•    •      ;,   ve  priiT. 
.  the  Appendix  the  text  of  a  very  construc- 
tive and  moving  address  delivered  TJues- 
day.  December  1.  by  the  Honorable 
bert  H.  Lehman,  in  his  final  report 
people  of  the  State  of  Ntw  York 
retires  from  the  Governorship  anc 
sumes  the  jfRce  of  Director  of  F' 
Relief  and  R::'habilitaiion.  by    r.  e 
ment  of  President  Roosevelt,     d   . 
L^ehman  ha.s  ach;' ■■    i  .i  remarko:: 
year   record   of    j.udi:o    stTv.c.     !■ 
new  ix)sition.  he  carries  new  ar  i 
greater  responsibiliti'  ^   -.v'vOh  I   ,::: 
fident    he   will    fulfi'.;    \\:-\\    d:     : 
tinction. 

There  being  no  objcc:. on  -r.  ^  :1::p^:^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir.  •:■•  Rti  v.3. 
as  follows: 

This  address  is  In  the  nature  both  of  a 
farewell  and  a  report  of  the  people  i^r  the 
State  of  New  Y  rk. 

Tcmorrow  I  will  resign  as  Coventor 
sume  the  olBce  cf  Director  ol  Foreign  kelief 
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and  Rehabilitation,  to  which  I  have  been 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  will  have  served  the  people  of  the  State 
for  4  years  as  Lieutenant  Governor  and  for 
practically  10  years  as  Gcvernor,  which,  I 
believe,  is  the  longest  service  of  any  Gov- 
ernor, save  G^overncr  Clinton. 

The  10  year.3  of  my  administration  as  Gov- 
ernor have  been  very  busy  and  crowded  with 
many  problems  and  responsibilities  previ- 
ously almost  unknown.  They  have  nonethe- 
less been  very  happy  years,  and  I  shall  always 
look  back  with  deep  satisfaction  en  the  asso- 
ciations and  friendships  which  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  make.  I  have  greatly 
enjoyed  my  work.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  people  of  the  State  for  their  unfailing 
support  and  (ncouragement. 

THANKS     ADMINISTF-ATIVE     AIDES 

If  my  administration  of  the  affairs  cf  the 
State  has  been  successful,  it  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  magnificent  assistance  which  I 
have  received  from  my  fellow  public  servants 
In  the  State  government.  They  have  given 
me  loyal  and  warm  support;  they  have  teen 
Indefatigable  in  their  work  and  devoted  in 
their  service. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
State  fully  understand  or  appreciate  the  serv- 
ice that  is  gven  to  them  by  the  men  and 
women  in  th.  State  government  who  are  de- 
voting their  lives,  at  small  compensation  and 
frequently  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  to  the 
service  of  their  fellow  citizens.  To  them  I 
want  to  express  my  hearty  thanks. 

I  cannot  leave  wiihout  expressing  very  sin- 
cere thanks  a. so  to  our  friends  and  neighbors 
cf  Albany  for  their  unfailing  ho'^pitality  and 
the  warmth  o.  their  friendship.  Mrs.  Lehman 
and  I  have  looked  on  Albany  as  our  home  for 
the  past  14  years  We  leave  the  executive 
mansion  with  heavy  hearts  and  with  deep 
gratitude. 

As  I  go.  I  lielieve  that  I  have  not  left  un- 
disposed any  important  problems.  With  full 
confidence  I  turn  over .  the  adminlsiration 
of  the  State  to  mv  friend  and  trusted  associ- 
ate, Lt.  Gov.  Charles  Pcletti.  who  wUl  serve 
as  Governor  for  the  balance  of  this  year. 
Governor  Poletti  has  been  part  of  my  official 
family  for  ne.^rly  10  years  He  knows  thor- 
oughly the  problems  cf  the  State  and  the 
aspirations  of  its  people.  He  has  been  active 
In  our  war  effort  frcm  the  start.  I  am  con- 
fident that  during  the  period  cf  his  gover- 
norship he  will  render  devoted  and  efficient 
service. 

CRISIS  OF   1933    IS  RECALLED 

The  past  10  years  have  been  filled  with 
many  new  problems  and  responsibilities.  I 
had  hardly  taken  office  in  January  1933  when 
we  were  confronted  with  the  banking  crisis 
which  required  me.  early  on  the  morning  of 
March  4.  to  close  all  the  banks  of  the  State 
during  the  trying  period  cf  fiscal  rehabilita- 
tion. We  cooperated  closely  with  the  Federal 
Government.  As  a  result,  the  banks  of  the 
State  rapidly  reopened  in  stronger  condition 
than  before.  In  few  if  any  instances  have 
the  depositors  cf  our  banks  suffered  any  loss 
during  the  past  10  years. 

In  1933  we  commenced  to  feel  the  full  Im- 
pact of  the  depression.  Factories  closed: 
business  was  at  a  standstill.  Millions  of 
hard-working  men  and  women  were  thrown 
out  of  employment.  None  of  us  will  forget 
those  terrible  days,  nor  the  anxieties  and 
sufl^ering  that  struck  us  with  full  force  and 
which  threatened  to  engulf  us. 

This  State  was  a  pioneer  in  creating  ma- 
chinery with  which  to  relieve  unemployment 
and  distress,  through  public-works  projects 
and  home  relief.  Though  we  could  not 
wholly  prevent  suffering.  I  am  gratified  to 
know  that  we  did  mirch  to  mitigate  it.  The 
State  has  spent  upward  of  $700,000,000  to 
relieve  the  needs  of  its  residents. 

During  those  trying  days  there  were  many 
discouragements,  many  disappointments,  but 


we  continuously  forged  ahead  until  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  were  thinned  out  and 
employable  men  and  women  again  were  able 
to  take  their  rightful  place  in  factory  and 
shop,  in  field,  and  countlnghcuse. 

The  banking  crisis  and  the  depression  Im- 
posed great  hardships  on  the  owners  of 
homes  and  shops  and  factories,  and  led  t  >  de- 
fault on  billions  of  dollars  of  mortgage  obli- 
gations. The  State  recognized  the  suflorirg 
and  anguish  which  had  come  to  millions  cf 
its  home  and  factory  owners  and  investors. 
Steps  were  taken  through  the  creation  of  the 
Mortgage  Commission  to  help  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  mortgage  obligations.  Laws 
were  enacted  providing  for  a  moratorium  on 
real-property  mortgages.  The  plight  of  mil- 
lions of  cur  citizens  was  greatly  mitigated 
and  many  properties  rehabilitated. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  when 
Governor  Dewey  takes  cfflce  on  Janua.y'  1. 
1943.  he  will  find  the  State  In  excellent  con- 
dition. 

The  physical  plant  of  the  State  Is  In  good 
shape,  although  the  war  demands  have  forced 
us  to  cut  down  on  construction  and  rejiairs, 
and  we  have  transferred  a  number  of  our  fa- 
cilities to  the  Federal  Government  for  war 
purposes.  Our  great  hospitals  and  pr.sons 
house  nearly  120.000  wards  of  the  State,  who 
are  well  cared  for.  We  have  ccntlnued  on  an 
unreduced  scale  the  maintenance  of  our  roads 
and  parks  and  canals. 

Ti"ie  only  thing  that  gives  me  real  coi  cern 
Is  the  fact  that  we  have  met  very  great  diffi- 
culties in  recruiting  sufficient  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  man  our  institutions.  Today,  be- 
cause of  conditions  Imposed  by  the  draft  and 
the  competition  of  high  industrial  wages,  we 
are  short  several  thousand  attendants  and 
other  workers  in  our  institutions. 

SURPLUS  AT   $75,000,000 

I  feel  safe  In  saying  that  at  no  time  ha.s  the 
credit  cf  the  State  of  New  York  teen  higher 
than  today.  It  is  not  equaled  by  any  other 
governmental  unit  here  or  abroad.  We  have 
been  able  to  build  up  a  very  large  surplus, 
which  may  well  amount  to  more  than 
$75,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  June  30.  Our  surplus  was  accumu.ated 
while  at  the  same  time  income-tax  reduc  ions 
were  made  which  have  resulted  in  a  saving  to 
the  taxpayers  of  more  than  t^SO,000,000  last 
year  and  this. 

I  am  glad,  too,  that  the  credit  of  our  munici- 
palities has  remained  high  and  their  fina.icial 
condition  good.  The  financial  difficulties  of 
New  York  City  and  certain  other  municipali- 
ties which  in  1933  threatened  the  entire  liscal 
structure  of  the  Nation  were  successfully 
solved.  Not  a  single  municipality  cf  the  State 
has  defaulted  in  any  of  its  obligations,  even 
during  the  worst  days  of  the  depression. 

Gratified  as  I  am  with  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  State  and  its  municipalities,  my 
greatest  satisfaction  has  come  through  the 
part  which  I  have  been  privileged  to  play 
In  enacting  enlightened  and  beneficial  social 
labor  legislation.  New  Yoik  State  has  rjeen 
a  leader  in  special  progress.  Our  code  of 
social  and  labor  legislation  In  its  humane 
and  Its  practical  aspects  has,  I  believe,  no 
superior  anywhere  In   this  country. 

I  am  more  strongly  convinced  today  ■  han 
ever  before  that  wise,  sound,  and  workable 
social  legislation  is  in  the  Interest  of  all  the 
pecple  of  a  community.  Thinking  pfople 
must  realize  that  the  Interests  of  all  groups, 
worker  and  management,  farmer  and  city 
dweller,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  strong  and 
the  weak,  are  today  interdependent.  If  the 
chain  of  our  social  and  economic  life  is  to 
be  strong,  we  cannot  afford  to  have  any  weak 
links. 

POLICT    OF    EMPIRE    STATE 

The  state  of  New  York  can  boast  th.nt  It 
has  long  recognized  that  policy  and  has  given 
equal  protection  and  equal  opportunity  to  all 
of  its  citizens,  regardless  of  economic  or  so- 
cial status.    I  pray  that  that  policy  will  con- 
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tlnue.  No  healthy,  strong,  communal  IKo 
can  exist  if  any  group  or  class  of  our  citizens 
Is  exploited  or  denied  equal  rights  and  oppi  r- 
tunitles  with  their  fellows. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction,  too,  that  we 
in  this  State  have  been  pecvillarly  free  >  f 
industrial  strife  during  the  past  several  year.?. 
Because  of  our  enlightened  social  and  lat>or 
legislation  and  through  the  operation  of  the 
State  board  of  mediation  and  the  State 
labor  relations  board  we  have  brought  about 
unusually  sympathetic  and  understanding 
relationships  between  management  and  labor. 
As  a  result,  we  have  not  had  a  single  serious 
industrial  stoppage  in  this  State  in  the  past 
several  years. 

Now  a  word  about  our  defense  activities. 
As  early  as  June  1940  New  York  State  pio- 
neered in  defense  and  civilian  protection 
through  the  appointment  by  the  c;  .  rnor 
of  an  unofficial  State  war  council.  vW  i.ave 
built  up  a  strong,  virile,  comprehensive  or- 
ganization to  assist  and  carry  on  the  war 
effort.  Every  community  of  the  State  Is 
cooperating.  War  councils  have  been  set  up 
In  each  of  the  cities  and  counties  of  the 
State. 

DEFENSE    FORCES    PRAISED 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  loyal  men  and 
women  are  giving  without  stint  of  their  time, 
of  their  strength  and  of  their  means,  to  make 
our  effort  successful.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  have  been  trained  for  the  war  Indus- 
tries. Our  forces  dealing  with  eir  raids,  sa- 
botage, enemy  attack,  law  enforcement,  flre- 
fighting.  nutrition,  health  volunteer  services, 
and  countless  other  activities  are  large,  well 
trained  and  efficient. 

Our  State  guard,  with  upward  of  17.000 
officers  and  men,  is  an  efficient,  protective. 
and  striking  force.  We  have  been  cooperating 
In  every  way  with  the  Federal  authorities  In 
the  war  effort  and  In  increasing  industrial 
production.  As  chairman  of  the  State  war 
council,  I  want  to  give  public  expression  to 
my  sincere  appreclatl  ■  r  the  support  and 
cooperation  which  I  h  vo  r'cclved  from  the 
citizens  of  the  State  in  furtherance  of  otur 
national  war  effort. 

The  State  Ijegan  8  years  ago  to  Inaugurate 
a  great  housing  program  authorized  by  vote 
of  the  people.  Many  of  these  projects  have 
been  completed.  Tcday  we  are  devoting  our- 
selves largely  to  the  completion  of  housing 
which  will  render  direct  assistance  to  the 
war  effort. 

Even  dtiring  the  most  difflctilt  days  of  the 
last  10  years  we  have  never  cut  appropria- 
tions for  health.  The  health  of  the  people  of 
the  State  Is  today  better  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  the  State.  During  the 
coming  years  there  will  be  many  difficult 
health  problems.  Wt  must  never  waver  for 
a  moment  In  our  c.  t.  'n.inatlon  to  maintain 
at  all  costs  the  health  of   the   people. 

EDUCATION  SYSTEM  GOOD 

The  educational  system  of  the  State  Is 
today  at  Its  highest  level.  Our  schools  and 
State  colleges  are  being  operated  on  a  splen- 
did plane  of  efficiency  and  service.  Nothing 
could  be  more  disastrous  than  for  us  to  reduce 
the  standards  of  our  education.  Democracy 
Itself  Is  today  absolutely  dependent  on 
education. 

Throughout  my  public  service  my  philoso- 
phy of  government  has  been  simple  and  clear. 
I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  government 
Is  for  the  people.  It  must  be  clean  and  hon- 
est and  efficient,  but  It  must  be  more  than 
merely  an  admlnistrativ*  ni ,  ;.;ne.  It  must 
ever  concern  Itself  v.;  n  un-  solution  of 
human  as  well  as  material  problems.  It 
must  satisfy  the  need.'^  and  aspirations  of  Its 
people,  and  In  order  u-  .sansiy  those  needs 
and  aspirations  it  must  be  flexible  enoutjh 
to  meet  the  changing  c,i.>-ii.jna  of  ii.e 
world  twd  >v. 
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will  not  he  satisfied  to  go  back  to  the  old 
order  of  things.  They  want  security,  lasting 
peace,  good  will.  Justice,  and  opportunity.  I 
know  that  the  enlightened  and  humane  peo- 
ple of  New  York  State  wil  continue  to  play 
their  part  in  bringing  about  a  btitter  and 
more  secure  world. 

PROMISES   HELP  TO   DEWET 

I  told  the  newly  elected  Governor  la-st  Sat- 
urday when  we  met  In  Albany  that  he  could 
count  on  my  fullest  cooperation  and  help. 
My  counsel  and  assistance  will  always  be 
freely  at  his  disposal.  The  problems  and  the 
hopes  of  the  people  have  entered  deeply  Into 
my  life.  They  are  part  of  the  very  fiber  of 
my  existence.  In  private  life  as  well  as  in 
public  my  interest  in  and  devotion  to  the 
people  of  my  State  will  never  grow  less. 

May  I  say  again  how  deeply  grateful  I  am 
to  all  of  you  for  the  confidence  which  you 
have  had  In  me  and  in  what  I  was  trying  to 
do.  K  my  administration  has  been  a  con- 
structive one.  if  my  accomplishmej;t<  h:  ve 
come  anywhere  near  meeting  my  t-a;ne^t 
hopes,  it  Is  because  I  have  felt  your  encour- 
agement ard  have  confidently  counted  on 
your  supp  .:.d  your  help  in  every  difficult 
situation.  M.iv  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  having  given  me  tlie  oppor- 
tunity of  serving.  I  shall  never  cea.se  to  take 
great  pride  and  satisfaction  in  having  served 
as  your  Governor. 


Thanks  for  Food 
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Thursday,  December  3  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  30),  1942 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t  n  liave  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoed  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Hen.  M.  Clifford  Town- 
send,  Admiii;  : :  a  i  r  c  f  ;  ;:!e  Agricultural 
C./::>"!  viiii'in  unci  Ad:<i,>-i]'i' vv.  Adminis- 
traiion.  at  a  Th;i:^k:;-:\";;v.  ;::,iivesr  ob- 
servance :i>'fr:r;t:  a'  C'l^rn: .:,  .;i,  Qw  No- 
vrrrib*  :"  1^^,  i['4::,  Tv.f  nMe  (if  th-'  acare^s 
was  "Tiiai.lis  l^i  Fuuti." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  br  printed  in  t!.t  Rf  ofd, 
as  follows: 

TOMORROW    IS    THANKSGinNG    DAY 

In  1621,  821  years  ago,  the  Pilgrims  cele- 
brated the  first  American  Thanksgiving. 
They  were  grateful  to  Almighty  God  "for 
blessings  received  and  at  hand."  They  were 
thankful  for  food,  for  their  harvest  of  20 
acres,  and  for  the  waterfowl  aiiCl  i;  keys  In 
the  surrounding  forests. 

Today,  more  than  thret  c  nturies  later, 
hard  pressed  In  the  toughest  war  of  all  his- 
tory, with  our  friends,  our  relatives,  our  eons 
and  husbands  and  brotheis  and  sweethearts 
out  there  fighting  for  their  lives,  today,  per- 
haps, we  wonder  If  we  li.i'.t  -ni.;  :..:.«  .e:T 
for  which  to  give  thiii.k.v 

Be.ifVf  n.e.  we  liavt  Ii-aeeci  'A'tr  i;:.L>y  i.avti 
more  rt*u.-  u  i:..n  n.ai:k.~grv.jig  :r..,r  >t.ix  •.i-ijii 


e^\'"  V-eror!'-  i;.  ccr  i.ai\f'V,.i".  '.:U-  Only  now 
t.:-    -.1.  ■:.,:,..-•.     ':■  ..;■.-■•    ' :.-    :       . .    that   was 

c  ur^  Hj.:  ■r.f-^i-  y  ,r-  (.,„';:/,'  :.  v^  :  •  e  we  be- 
».:.:..:  .,'  •  n:  e  Ik.  w  ck'M  wt'  iiave  Come  to 
i' >.-.;.,:  •'.:.<:  prt'Cicus  liberty  -  ur  forefathers 
won  and  gave  to  tis. 

Nothing  to  be  thankful  for?  Wliitt  about 
the  deathless  courage  of  our  fiehters?  They 
have  begun  to  bring  us  victories  that  were 
long  in  the  coming  but  are  all  the  sweeter 
for  that  reason.  At  last  we  are  on  the  march. 
Any  doubts  of  our  Allies,  any  hopes  of  the 
enen-.v  !.  .  rcmpletely  smashed.  Once  more 
the  yai.K>  ikre  coming. 

\^1iat  about  the  spirit  of  our  people?  We 
were  hit  and  hit  hard  at  Pearl  Harbor,  on 
Bataan,  In  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
But  Instead  of  putting  us  qulck.ly  out  of 
the  war.  Pearl  Harbor  and  all  the  other  dis- 
asters put  us.  in  the  war — all  the  way  \'.  e 
xxi&y  grumble  among  ourselves,  and  a  j  t- 
cious  few  may  chisel  on  rationing,  but  In 
spite  of  it  all,  the  American  people  are  doing 
a  Job  that  is  bound  to  swing  the  v.    :  ■  u;  '*:iy 

We  ought  to  be  thankful  for  cur  .t  ;:<  - 
But  for  their  loresightedness  we  sni  u::i  ;.  t 
gone  Into  this  terrible  fight  cold  and  unpre- 
pared. We  Americans  are  a  we!l-intent!oned 
people.  It  took  Jap-.i-t-M  r  :v.  •  ir,,*  .--.in- 
day  morning  to  teac;,  u.^  iic^  af-ar.y  >  ur 
good  intentions  and  refusal  to  believe  evil  ot 
others  could  cost  us.  Now  we  know  that  the 
people  who  went  the  farthest  In  the  last  25 
y'\"i:-=  were  the  Internationa'  p,  r^:-tpr-  w^"^ 
I.::-    ::     good   intentions  at  ;;..       ];.;,  :k   Gi-ci, 

v.>  [,,i'.e  nr. .-.■{>  A  ,,i  .(•^ -- .  ,.^; -c.i-,.-:.  fli;:.*t;s. 
every  one  of  ti- in  I  e  Chinese  stuck  it 
out  through  bon.i  :i.l-s  .ti.d  siarvation  even 
though  t;  (V  r.hc'  ,1-  ,f  more  than  the:r  r.  .^ 
with  whicli  to  Hit  tht-  rn'niv  Thr  P,r,'. 
took  the  worst  Goerir.p  -  I.::r -.v,  :'-  (■  j.ri 
throw  at  them.  Then  the  R  A  y  rose  in  its 
might  and  swept  the  chaniti  c.t:ir.  As  for 
the  Russians — how  can  we  fail  to  be  grate- 
ftxl  for  what  their  bulldog  spirit  and  their 
scorched-earth  policy  has  meant  to  us? 
These  Allies  have  brought  us  time.  They 
have  paid  for  it  in  blood. 

F  •  ill  these  t];  •  l'-^  up  must  be  thankful. 
A;  .  ti.ere  are  m  n  We  ir.ust  not  forget  the 
miracles  of  production  we  have  seen  this 
year.  Today  the  keel  of  a  ship  is  laid  and 
In  less  than  three  days  the  ship  is  launched- 
Thls  month  we  are  turning  out  thousands 
of  planes — good  planes,  the  world's  best — 
more  th-.n  Brt*n!n  and  Germany  combined. 
Just  a  li  V  -s  •  K  r.zo  our  tanks  helped  turn 
the  tide  in  * :  f  .■\:;  '^■■^'.'.  'i--  r' 

Ye?;  we  h:^  ■  ::i;r,n  ..  -a'  :  t.i  ,  -  m  this  coun- 
try" of  ours—  ;■  .  I  i^i  ■  .k  t  .tix>ut  both  labor 
and  managtr. 

But  the  greatest  production  miracle  of  all. 
In  my  opinion,  took  place  on  6,000,000  Ameri- 
can farms  these   past   12  months. 

F  ru  3^0  000.000  acres — not  Just  20,  a-  ;\f> 
F,.^!r.;:;>  Ikk;  -has  arisen  the  biggest  h:.".  •:-; 
n.  'Ai  I  (;  :,.-'ory.  Let  us  give  tivink.-  i.jr 
1  •- ■!-  -w  :;  i:..it  Is  the  first  essenti..i  .'  all 
hvlng  ;■.;  ;:  :  ii.t  food  to  help  'aii  x'.,*-  v.<,r 
and  wnic  ;;.«.■  pe.ice — food  t<->  k»-;-  t  ;r.  (■..;.- 
ing — so  they  can  keep  the  t    ;  k     r  li  :id 

Xl'.f  planes  fl'inr. 

Y  'u  :;-i:nitr.-  iiere  :n  Carroll  County,  Ga., 
helped  produce  a  harvest  12  percent  larger 
than  the  record  harvest  of  1941 — and  40  per- 
cent larger  than  in  1918.  Y  u  !..  liKi  ;  in- 
duce more  than  3.000,000.000  bu  si^:  (  ;  ;  in. 
and  14.000.000  bales  of  cotton  Uv'-^TPri   on 
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the  present,  ycur  great  efforts  have  averted 
that  clanger. 

The  story  of  the  part  food  plays  In  war  has 
been  told  over  and  over  again.  But  on  the 
occasion  of  this  Thanksgiving  festival  It  de- 
MTves  to  be  loid  once  more. 

I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  ihat 
food  and  fiber  are  ammunition,  as  impor  ant 
and  as  real  ammunition  as  Iximbs  and  bul  ets. 
Last  winter  on  the  Rasslan  front,  thous mds 
cf  Nazi  soldiers  were  killed  by  old  Ger  eral 
Winter.  They  couldn't  save  themselves.  But 
warm  clothing  could  have  saved  them — ^u  irm 
clothing  made  from  the  products  of  agri:vil- 
ture. 

Out  on  Bataan  last  spring  our  soldiers 
fought  a  battle  that  was  decided  not  by  nen 
or  guns,  but  by  food  and  medicine.  Hu  iger 
and  malaria  cost  us  the  Philippines—  and 
when  the  Philippines  went.  Sumatra,  Java, 
part  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  southwestern 
Pacific  followed. 

Over  in  the  British  Isles,  they  deper.fi  on 
American  farmers  to  supply  the  meat  and 
cbeeae  and  eggs  and  milk,  without  which 
this  war  could  have  been  lost  many  m-^p.ths 
ago. 

In    Russia,    with    the    Ukraine    nnd    dthcr 
food    areas    gone,    our    food    Is    doing    Fully 
as  much  as  our  oth»»r  weapons  to  keep 
at  bay 

In   China  and  elsewhere  the  story 
same. 

At  this  very  minute  we  have  close  to  a 
million  men  overseas  And  it  is  only  the 
beginning.  To  support  a  million  men  akes 
a  shipload  of  food  every  3  or  4  1 
year's  supply  of  food  for  such  an  ar:.. 
fUl  a  freight  train  reaching  from  t  '■ 
to  Cincinnati,  a  distance  cf  close  to  30i^ 

And  that's  not  all.  Not  only  our  fighters 
must  l)e  supplied,  but  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple In  the  countries  we  liberate.  Those 
starving  Allies  of  ours  in  the  enemy-cr 
countries  suffer  In  a  thousand 
They're  hungry — many  are  more  than 
dead  with  hunger.  Yet  they  haven't 
They  know  that  farmers  who  refuse  ti  do 
liver  crops  to  the  Nazis  will  be  punished. 
Yet  many  of  them  bum  their  crops  r  ither 
than  turn  them  over  to  Hitler.  IT::-r.rp'l3 
have  been  caught  and  executed 

A  Czech  farmer  was  executed  recent;*  be- 
cause he  sold  hogs  to.  neighbors  in  violation 
of  the  Nazi  decrees 

Thousands  of  French  farmers  are  dyifcg  of 
Btarvatlon  while  Germany  drains  food  JTrom 
Prance. 

A  letter  from  a  Belgian  patriot,  smuggled 
out  of  the  country  before  Pearl  Harbor.  >ald: 
"Tht  other  day  I  watched  a  procession 
Ghent:  women  and  children  carryine: 
black  famine  banner  and  shouting,  "B 
Bread  I" 

That's  what  our  Allies  In  those  co\.:  tr.es 
have  been   going   through.     More   than 
ether  help  we  can  give  them,  they  want  toed 

The  other  day  a  newspaper  correspcr  dent 
wrote  from  Algeria:    "Sxippiies  will  do    nore 
to  cement  good  relations  than  20  Allied    )roc 
lamations.    Moreover,  throughout  the  d  eary 
winter  to  come  supplies  will  provide  a  pom 
Ise  to  the  enslaved  peoples  of  Europe    vhat 
to  expect  when   the  Allied   invasion   ol 
Continent  begins  " 

Well,  how  about  it?     There's  our  Jctj  cut 
out  for  us.     Are  we  going  to  held   the 
like  the  boys  in  the  Solomons?    Are  we  ioing 
to  show  them  how  dad  and  mother  anq  the 
kids  can  hold  the  line  back  hcme^ 

The  farmers  cf  the  United  S' 
won  a  splendid  victory  thia  year 
member  it  takes  greater  virtues  ■ 
good  fortune  than  bad.  It's  gol: 
tbe  best  that's  in  us  to  do  our 
year 

The  Secretary      f    A.:r:   ■;,*■:■'-    '•■, 
that  our  flghtu.^-  r. 
need    more   th   :. 
•Jiird  of  cur  lar.i. 
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and  half  of  our  canned  vegetable  production. 
All  told,  they'll  need  one-fifth  of  current 
agricultural  prcduction.  half  again  as  much 
as  they  required  In  1942. 

The  Secretary'  has  called  for  big  Increases 
In  winter  vegetables,  in  hog  production,  in 
chickens.  Yet  we  expect  that  despite  the 
best  efforts  of  farmers  all  over  the  United 
States,  the  demand  for  meat  will  exceed  the 
supply.  The  same  is  true  of  dairy  prodiicts. 
This  means  that  farm  production  in  1943 
must  be  even  more  selective  than  in  1942. 
We  have  almost  a  2-year  supply  of  cotton  on 
hand.  In  any  event.  If  the  cotton  loan  rate 
of  90  percent  of  parity  is  to  be  available 
next  year.  It  w.ll  be  necessary  to  have  cotton 
quotas. 

Now,  why  do  we  need  marketing  quotas 
this  year?  Because  we  simply  cannot  afford 
to  make  the  cjtton  surplus  any  bigger  than 
it  is  right  now.  The  supply  of  staples  below 
fifteen-sixteenths  of  an  Inch  is  very  large — 
another  crop  like  this  year's  might  force  us 
into  a  very  serious  storage  position — a  situa- 
tion in  which  we  just  couldn't  find  storage 
facilities  for  all  the  cotton  that  would  have  to 
be  carried  over.  The  supply  of  cotton  between 
fifteen-sixtee'^ths  and  1  Inch  Is  large  but 
not  uncomfortable  On  the  other  hand,  the 
better  grades  of  cotton  and  the  longer  staples 
are  being  used  up  fast. 

Unless  we  have  marketing  quotas  on  cot- 
ton this  year.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the 
vital  war  crops  like  peanuts,  soybeans,  and 
food  and  feed  crops  will  be  cut  down  and  the 
cotton  acreage  will  be  boosted.  Not  only 
would  this  Impede  the  Nation  In  Its  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  but  It  would  also  bring  great 
hardship  upon  you  farmers.  Cotton  prices 
would  drop — no  cotton  loan  would  be  avail- 
able— and  the  prices  of  food  and  feed  you 
buv  would  jump  considerably. 

That's  why  I  tell  you  bluntly  that  if  ever 
cotton  quotas  were  needed,  they  are  needed 
here  and  now  this  coming  year. 

It  Is  just  as  vital  for  farmers  to  concen- 
trate on  producing  the  things  most  needed 
for  war  purposes  in  1943  as  it  was  for  our 
automobile  manufacturers  to  change  over 
from  two-tone  cars  to  planes  and  tanks  and 
guns. 

The  farmers  of  the  South,  and  especially  of 
the  Southeast,  can  do  a  great  patriotic  serv- 
ice by  increasing  production  of  hogs  and  poul- 
try and  dairy  products.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  there  were  on  the  average  about 
seven  hogs  per  farm  in  Georgia.  There  were 
on  the  average  less  than  two  milk  cows  per 
farm.  Unless  the  number  of  cows  and  hogs 
Is  raised  substantially,  the  lives  cf  thousands 
of  Georgia  boys  may  be  lost — and  I'm  in  dead 
earnest  when  I  say  that  the  right  foods  can 
shorten  this  war  for  tis — and  lack  of  the  right 
foods  could  even  cost  us  victory. 

Georgia  farmers  during  the  first  three- 
quarters  cf  this  year  stepped  up  egg  produc- 
tion more  than  20  percent.  Farmers  here 
and  In  other  States  have  done  a  fine  Job  also 
of  Increasing  peanut  production.  You  found 
difficulties,  but  you  overrode  tiiem.  You  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  helped 
fire  the  antitank  shells  that  blasted  Rommel's 
panzers  in  Egypt. 

These  are  hopeful  signs.  I  am  convinced 
they  mean  that  you  are  out  to  make  just 
as  good  a  showing  in  the  production  of  milk 
and  meat  and  other  vital  war  crops  In  1943. 
It's  not  only  patriotic,  it's  good  business  as 
well.  Hogs  and  cattle  and  milk  are  bringing 
much  better  pncea  in  relation  to  parity  than 
cotton  and  wheat. 

When  we  are  giving  thanks  for  our  many 
blessings,  let  us  not  forget  the  blessing  of 
farm   organization. 

In  the  last  war,  we  plowed  up  fields,  planted 
Liberty  gardens,  organized  pig  clubs  and  shot 
up  our  soil  ammunition  recklessly — and  in 
4  years  we  managed  to  Increase  farm  pro- 
duction less  than  6  percent. 


This  time  we  are  fighting  a  planned  baltle. 
We  can  afford  to  because  we  are  organl^d. 
This  time  when  war  came,  we  In  agricul- 
ture didn't  have  to  start  from  scratch.  We 
didn't  have  to  set  up  a  lot  of  new  agencies 
and  recruit  an  army  of  people  to  run  them. 
The  agencies  were  already  there,  and  th» 
farmer  committeemen  and  the  other  organ- 
ized farmers,  with  years  of  experience  in 
getting  tough  jobs  done,  were  on  their  toes 
ready  to  go  to  work. 

We  didn't  rush  out  to  the  fields  and  em- 
bark on  a  wild  rotind  of  hit-or-mlss  pro- 
duction. Instead,  3  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor  the  food-for-freedom  goals  were  an- 
nounced. Because  we  were  ready,  we  are 
getting  all-out  prcduction  of  exactly  what  is 
needed  through  our  goals  program. 

To  day  we  have  selective  service  In  crops. 
We  produce  according  to  our  own  needs,  the 
requirements  cf  our  Allies,  and  the  capacity 
cf  our  farm  plant  to  do  the  job.  That's  a 
tremendous  advance  over  the  haphazard  pro- 
duction of  25  and  even  10  years  ago.  It  Is  a 
good  omen  for  the  future.  Farmers  have 
finally  learned  how  to  plan  together  to  pro- 
duce according  to  the  actual  needs  of  the 
people. 

We  are  cashing  In  too.  on  a  decade  of  con- 
servation, which  has  built  up  the  fertility  of 
the  land  and  has  given  us  experiencr  In 
boosting  crop  yields  by  the  right  kind  of  soil 
practices. 

We  know  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  every 
acre.  Conservation  farming  Is  one  of  our 
foremost  war  weapons.  It  enables  us  to  pro- 
duce for  the  duration,  whether  this  war  asts 
a  year,  2  years,  or  10. 

In  the  1943  program  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Agency  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  will  work  together  more  closely  ihan 
ever  with  special  emphasis  on  simple  con- 
servation practices  that  Increase  production 
here  and  now. 

Another  cause  for  thanksgiving  Is  the 
progress  we  have  made  toward  controUlns?  In- 
flation. I  know  price  ceilings  are  like  medi- 
cine. As  producers  we  don't  mind  having 
ceilings  placed  on  everybody  else's  product, 
but  It  hurts  when  the  ceiling  comes  down  ca 
us. 

There  Is  a  saying  that  I  guess  explains  this. 
The  saying  Is,  "No  dust  affects  the  eyes  like 
gold  dust." 

But  we  can  all  be  mighty  grateful  that  we 
have  ceilings  and  that  we  got  them  before 
It  was  too  late.  Most  of  us  are  old  enour,h  to 
remember  the  last  war  and  the  Inflatlcnary 
spree  that  went  with  It.  The  2  or  3  yetrs  cf 
living  on  honey  were  sweet,  but  I  never  again 
want  to  go  through  15  years  of  living  on  vine- 
gar like  we  farmers  did  after  1920. 

As  a  matter  cf  fact,  net  income  cf  farm 
operators  for  1942  Is  at  a  record  high— rearly 
9  8  billion  dollars,  about  11  percant  higher 
than  In  any  previous  year.  For  1943  the  fore- 
cast is  a  net  Income  of  between  ten  and  tea 
and  one-half  billlcn  dollars. 

I  know  that  sometimes  it  seems  fai-mers 
don't  get  as  much  of  the  good  things  cf  life 
as  other  folks.  Jtist  now  ycu  hear  a  lot  cf 
these  get-rlch-quick  stories  about  labor, 
Ycu  hear  that  John  Smith  left  his  farm  and 
is  making  a  hundred  dollars  a  week  in  a  war 
plant.  You  can  bet  that  Hitler  is  pleased 
when  he  hears  about  the  spreading  of  rumors 
that  divide  the  farmer  and  the  worklngman. 
According  to  the  latest  available  figures  the 
averag3  industrial  worker  earns  less  than  $40 
a  week.  Seven  million  Industrial  laborers 
earn  less  than  40  cents  an  hour.  A  great 
many  of  these  workers  live  in  high-rent  and 
high-food  areas.  Many  of  them  have  taken 
temporary  jobs  and  have  had  to  move  to  a 
strange  city.  The  hourly  rates  of  pay  and 
the  cost  of  food  have  gone  up  together — both 
about  17  percent. 

Don't  be  tempted  to  leave  your  farm  by  the 
stories  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow. 
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help  ea.'^e  tin  clraui  oii  tarn;  s  b  .r  Additional 
workers  next  year  rr.av  coiac  Iroiu  liie  ranks 
of  women,  childrt  i;  reaching  working  age  or 
not  previously  employed,  tew  i.-tir.rlc,  older 
men.  and  those  physically  i;..;.c;  i..;.  .  id,  non- 
agricultural  workers  !;  i  .:  ou  farms,  and 
farm  operators  not  nrv  :u;iy  employed  on 
their  own  farms.  The  problem  is  tough  but 
it  can  be  met  if  labor  supplies  are  properly 
organized  and  used  efficiently. 

Lack  of  machinery  is  another  big  difficulty. 
In  1943  only  90  percent  as  much  new  farm 
machinery  will  be  made  as  in  1940.  At  pres- 
ent 18  tyi>es  are  being  rationed,  and  about 
four  times  as  ma  :*  :  •  pes  may  be  rationed 
next  year.  This  n.tu:.s  we  must  take  every 
precaution  to  keep  our  machiaet  in  full  use 
by  sharing  them  with  oiu  neighbors  and 
maintaining  them  in  A-1  shape. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recently 
said;  "The  time  will  come,  I  am  afraid,  when 
the  lot  of  farmers  will  seem  hard— much 
harder  than  it  Is  now.  The  months  ahead 
will  be  the  true  test  of  farmers'  patience  and 
endurance.  But  none  of  the  sacrifices  and 
hardships  will  be  as  great  as  the  sacrifices  and 
hardships  of  the  men  at  the  battle  fronts." 
Yes,  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  this 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Besides  the  things  I 
have  mentioned,  there  Is  the  good  chance  that 
you  and  I  will  live  to  see  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era. 

We  have  learned  much  these  past  3  decades. 
We  see  the  great  mistake  of  the  last  war — 
winning  the  war  but  losing  the  peace.  I  look 
forward  confidently  to  the  building  of  a 
strong  International  organization  to  enforce 
lasting  peace.  Personally,  1  believe  we 
should  not  wait  until  after  the  war  before 
setting  up  an  International  organization  of 
this  kind.  I  think  we  should  agree  on  it 
now— work  out  its  alms,  Its  structure.  Its 
functions.  Let  us  not  be  content  with  good 
resolutions.  Usually,  they  are  made  too  late. 
Let  us  remember  that  sometimes  people  say 
"impossible  "  just  for  an  excuse.  There  will 
never  be  a  better  time  to  begin  work  on  a 
world  organization  for  peace  tnan  right  now. 
Tliere  is  a  good  chance,  also,  that  we  can 
build  a  new  and  fairer  social  order  at  home. 
Too  long  society  has  consisted  mainly  of  two 
classes — the  people  with  more  dinner  than 
appetite,  and  the  people  with  more  appetite 
than  dinner.  That  kind  of  a  society  is  en 
the  way  out.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  can 
produce  enough  to  go  around— enough  for 
everybody. 

Too  many  of  us  are  still  thinking  of  going 
back  to  the  so-called  "gcod  old  days."  In- 
stead, let  us  look  to  the  future.  If  we  keep 
looking  to  the  past,  perhaps  we  shall  not 
deserve  a  future  to  lock  forward  to. 

Yes,  let  us  be  grateful  for  the  blessings  and 
the  opportunities  that  are  ours.  Let  us  give 
thanks  for  the  courage  of  our  fighters,  for 
the  spirit  of  our  people,  for  the  wisdom  of  our 
leaders,  for  the  wealth  of  our  land,  for  the 
coming  century  of  the  common  man. 

May  we  continue  to  be  worthy  of  these  men 
and  these  blessings. 
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HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OK  }■:  'i-.:;,.  A 
rV   TliK   SENAl^K   C'F   THE   LNITEU   fclATES 

IVw.r.vi  I     f J  <  t  v'li  •  J  (.legislative  day  of 
AJ    .uti;    \,rcmbcr  30).  19i2 

Mr  PPIPPER.  Mr,  Pie.^ider.t  I  a.^l; 
unanin:ous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recofd  a  very  ab'.e  editorial  entitled 
"Coaunon  S'.'i:>!','"  wr;;:t 
ano;s.  will:  h  appea:t 
Herald,  a  G;t-.'k  riaiiv 

There  bf  ;n.:  i.  )  nrj.i  h  lion,  t^e  editorial 
was  ordered  to  b>  prnvtci  in  tli*^  Record, 
as  fcllo'ws: 

COMMON    SENSE 

•  By  Bh.-U  Vlavianos) 
PiLb.ci^Kt  Hiiose->elt.  the  "new  navigator 
looking  for  lands  to  shelter  unhappy  people." 
as  Mayor  La  Gaardia  called  him  a  few  days 
ago.  drawing  a  i  callel  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Ci  I  :!i:j -'=.  in  the  course  of  his 
magnificent  .-:•'»'  1:  to  the  Nation,  said  this, 
among  other     r.:!  :- 

"One  of  tr.e  i::::.c:,  i  weapons  of  our 
enemies  In  the  past  has  been  their  use  of 
what  is  called  the  war  of  nerves.  They 
have  spread  falsehood  and  terror;  they  have 
started  fifth  columns  everywhere;  they  have 
duped  the  Innocent;  they  have  fomented  sus- 
picion and  hate  between  neighbors;  they 
have  aided  and  abetted  those  people  in  otlier 
nations — even  our  own — whose  words  and 
deeds  are  advertised  from  Berlin  and  Tokyo 
as  proof  of  disunity. 

"The  greatest  defense  against  all  such 
propaganda  Is  the  common  sense  of  the 
common  people — and  that  defense  is  pre- 
vailing." 

In  these  words  the  President  gave  the  best 
possible  explanation  for  the  phenomenon 
presented  by  the  failure  of  so  perfectly  or- 
ganized and  diabolically  prepared  a  military 
expedition  against  mankind.  "The  common 
sense  of  the  common  people."  This  has  al- 
ways been  and  still  is  the  worst  enemy  of 
Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Hlrohlto.  "The  com- 
mon sense  of  the  common  people  *  •  *." 
So  much  the  more  terrible  an  enemy  since 
these  great  criminals  did  not  reckon  with  It 
at  all,  just  as  no  criminal  reckons  with  the 
simplest  details  that  eventually  lead  Justice 
to  discover  and  crush  him 

They  thought  of  everything,  these  crimi- 
nals. They  organized  everything.  They 
made  cerUln  of  everything.  They  forgot 
only  one  detail:  "The  common  sense  of  the 
common  people."  They  ignored  it  com- 
pletely— and  it  has  turned  cut  to  be  the  only 
power  that  can  defeat  them. 

"The  common  sense  of  the  common  people" 
has  proved  capable  of  perceiving — even  when 
everything  seemed  to  favor  the  Nazl-Pasclst 
Maffla— that  whatever  they  may  do,  whatever 
temporary  victories  they  may  achieve,  even  If 
they  conquer  the  larger  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  the  Axis  criminals  In  the  end  cannot 
but  meet  the  fate  cf  all  criminals.  Because 
their  actions  and  their  principles,  their  Ideals 
and  their  methods  arc  so  contrary  to  all  of 
life,  so  opposed  to  those  things  in  which 
men  believe,  which  men  love  and  revere  and 
to  which  tliey  have  bound  their  destiny  for 
thousands  of  years,  so  opposed  to  humanity, 
that  only  If  mankind  made  up  Its  mind 
to  commit  suicide  would  they  be  able  to 
prevail. 

The  common  scitse  l1  the  common  people 
came  to  imderstand  that  the  entire  structure 


built  up  by  that  viciously  w  v.id  p  •  c  v  •■■ 
founded  upon  falsehood  and  Ui.  t  a^ui 
treachery  and  that  consequently  ;i  w  ,.;i 
collapse  readily,  as  soon  as  the  force;-  t  c  ci 
decided  to  strike  it.  Besides,  It  real.zrr  that 
It  must  recover  quickly  from  the  leihaigy 
Into  which  the  lies  and  machinations  of  the 
criminals,  and  their  underlings  all  over  the 
world,  had  temporarily  cast  it  at^d  iindertt-ke. 
with  all  the  suength  at  It^  tir;.::.  na  tiie 
supreme  struggle.  Finally,  u  realized  that 
in  order  to  win  this  war,  and  win  It  quickly 
as  Is  its  duty  and  Its  interest.  It  Is  obliged  to 
mobilize  all  Its  potential  force?;,  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned,  to  accept  e%t    v  ^     :af.ta 

The  common  sense  of  the  common  people 
realized  that  it  would  be  suicidrd  Indeed  to 
surrender  to  those  who  had  been  trying  to 
convince  the  people  that  there  was  no  threat 
to  mankind,  that  no  one  was  plotting  against 
the  life  and  happiness  of  the  people,  that  the 
war  which  had  started  was  but  an  incident 
between  those  fighting  and  that  those  who 
were  not  In  the  fight  had  neither  Interest  nor 
reason  to  become  involved  In  the  matter. 

"The  common  sense  of  the  common  people 
has  prevailed  indeed  over  every  propaganda," 
as  was  magnificently  said  by  the  man  wh« 
has  been  one  of  its  most  enlight*';  t  t  and 
Inspiring  leaders.  Let  us  hope  th&i  ii.  will 
win  again  later  when,  after  the  war.  upon 
It  once  more  will  df-p-  :u.i  the  1.  iipiness  of 
mankind. 


Crude  Oil  for  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP"  ]:}.:.:ai;k3 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITETJ   IrrATFS 

Thursday,  Dvccjnher  3  {Icgislatiic  day  oj 
Monday.  November  30) ,  1942 

Mr  OAI'PLR  '^.'r:  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tlie  REroRr  an  address 
delivered  by  former  Gov.  A  1  M  Landon 
a'  Ni-iK't  ,~i,H,  Kans.,  ou  NoveiiiUt-:'  30, 
lbi2.  uii  I  at  fcUDject  Crude  0;1  l^r  the 
Nation.  Governor  Landon's  knowledge 
of  the  oil  situation  has  made  it  possible 
for  Mm  to  give  us  a  statement  on 
unusual  importance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

■When  W.  M.  Mills  drilled  Into  pay  sand 
on  the  Norman  garden  patch  50  years  ago 
tonight  no  one  even  dreamed  of  the  splendor 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  oil  development 
that  this  discovery  well  was  to  start. 

It  Is  comparable  to  the  first  flight  of  the 
Wright  airplane  at  Kittyhawk,  N.  C,  In  that 
It  attracted  as  little  attention  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day. 

Here  In  a  garden  patch  at  Neode-1  n  K  ;;s., 
was  born  a  majestic  oil  empire.  I;  was 
many  years  before  the  significance  of  the 
discovery  was  realized. 

Seventeen  years  later.  In  If'^'^  Kansas  was 
only  producing  3.000  barrels  a  day  while  now 
It  is  producing  300.000  barrels  a  day. 

At  the  time  Norman  No.  1  was  started  there 
was  not  a  producing  oil  well  west  of  Ohio 
and  east  of  California.  However,  the  wagon 
trains  and  prairie  schooners  moving  across 
the  continent  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  would 
grease  the  axles  of  their  wagons  with  what 
they  called  rock  tar,  skimmed  from  the 
surface  of  oil  springs  along  the  tralL 
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As  a  matter  cf  fact,  A.  D.  Sear!.  survtJvir.g 
the  site  cf  Lawrence,  visited  these  ell  springs 
In   Miami  County   In    1855.     Searl    informed 
Dr.  G.  W    Brown  of  CcnneautvlUe.  Pa 
■old  h-  ".y  and  was  the  first  mah  to 

leave  f  .uua  for  Kansas  m  quest  ()f  oil 

In  1859. 

But  It  remained  for  Mills  and  his  assodiates 
to  bring  In  what  Is  known  as  the  disc  ivery 
well  cf  the  Mid-Continent  field  37  years   atcr 
What  manner  cf  men  would  have  the  nerve 
iir.d    1-  n    to   "wildcat"   so   far   pway 

from  t;  3t  known  fields  of  Ohio. 

Indept-ndeut  oil  producer  has  the  Imaginfetion 
of  a  poet,  the  confidence  and  percept k  n  of 
a  great  commander,  the  optimism  of  th;  Ar- 
gonauts In  search  of  the  golden  fleece 
the  ability  of  Joe  Louis  to  take  It  on  thelchln 
Up  to  now  the  independent  oil  producer 
has  been  aUowed  his  invaluable  right  :o  be 
any  kind  of  a  plain  and  unmitigated  fed  he 
pleases,  by  drilling  where  there  isn  :  arjv  oil 
If  he  hits  he  Is  a  smart  oil  man. 

A  story  alxjut  one  of  the  old  tlnir 
Bennett.  Illustrates  what  I  mean 
Black  was  running  his  tank  shop  at  Al 
Bennett  had  Just  drilled  In  his  di?i>very 
well  at  Cody's  Bluff  He  drove  up  t3  the 
tank  shop  and  said.  "Hrrb.  I  am  a  smj  rt  oil 
man  "  Says  Black.  "Yes.  Mr.  Bennjtt 
have   always   considered   you   a   pretty 
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oil  man."  Bennett  says.  "I  am  a  doggone 
good  oil  man  "  "Well.  Mr.  Bennett."  Black 
says.  "I  have  always  thought  ycu  were  i  very 
gocd  oil  man  "  "Yes,'  says  Bennett,  "'tester 
day  I  was  Ed  Bennett  the  poor  darn  o  1  fool 
drilling  up  there  at  Cody's  Bluff  where  thera 
wasn't  any  oil  and  now  I  am  Mr.  Ecnnept  the 
■mart  oil  man." 

Freedom   to   exercl.se   Individual   Inl  iative 
Is  the  force  that  has  made  the  contrast  be 
tween  the  development  of  ovir  oil  rcsnirces 
and  the  failure  of  ether  countries  to  e:jually 
explore  and  develop  their  equally  go<<l  re 
sources 

Free  from  nationalization  of  the  Industry 
and  freed  from  the  clutches  of  the  Sts  ndard 
Oil  monopoly  by  the  Supreme  Coxirt  i  i  1912 
the  petroleum  indu.'^try  has  developed  more 
oil  within  the  United  States  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  And  the  amazing  act  is 
that  we  have  had  In  the  United  Stp.*^-  ac- 
cording to  Pratt  only  15  percent  |:  :  e 
world's  favorable  potential  oil  lanr.  ::^ 
rminent  geologist,  Wallace  Pratt,  in  I.  *  < 
Oil  In  the  Earth,  says  "Other  nations  did  not 
seek  as  diligently  for  oil  In  the  earth  vithln 
their  own  boundaries  Surely  Crermai  y.  for 
e.xample.  could  have  developed  large  nil  re- 
serves in  her  own  territory  had  she  pur- 
sued American  methods  of  exploratior  with 
as  much  vigor  as  she  has  waeed  war  "  Given 
a  free  government  many  nations  of  I  iirope 
offer  the  same  "wildcat"  opponuni'v  that 
Kansas  did  to  W.  M.  Mills  50  years  as  a. 

The  same  is  true  of  South  Amenci  and 
even  of  Japan  Itself. 

But  In  these  countries  the  oil  resmrces 
are  nationalized.  The  dead  hand  of  govern- 
mental bureaucracy  planning  prevents  the 
testing  and  expanding  of  their  oil  res)iirces 
and  the  corresponding  enjoyme:it  by  all  of 
che.\p.  efBcient  petroleum  fuels. 

For  Instance.  Mexico  seized  all  foreign  oil 
properties.  At  the  time  of  the  seizure  these 
properties  were  in  tiptop  shape.  Today 
they  are  in  bad  shape  Tlie  employe  -s  are 
not  as  well  compensated  as  they  were  under 
private  ownership. 

The  State  s  profits  from  Govemmei«  own- 
ership and  operation  have  not  equaled  the 
taxes  It  would  have  received  from  private 
ownership.  The  oil  production  of  Mexico 
ha.s  steaaily  declined,  and  people  hai  e  not 
enjoyed  an>   cheaper  petroleum  fuel 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  we  are  ncl  for- 
tunate above  all  o'her  nations"  t)eca  ise  of 
our  natural  resources  so  much  as  In  the  char- 
acter of  our  iru^ititutions  and  people  The 
development  of  our  cwu  natiual  resouices  Is. 


cf  course,  directly  contrary  to  the  Marxian 
doctrine  that  the  capitalistic  system  has  only 
lived  by  exploiting  the  backward  countries 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  use  we  have  made  of 
our  own  natural  resources.  We  have  used 
them  recklessly  and  extravagantly  It  Is  true. 
We  have  not  practiced  wise  conservation. 
But  we  have  not  permitted  a  deadening  bu- 
reaucracy to  bury  our  one  talent.  Therefore, 
the  real  reason  "we  are  fortunate  above  all 
nations"  Is  our  system  of  government  and 
institutions  Including  the  system  which  has 
encouraged  Initiative  and  free  enterprise. 

Right  now,  we  in  America  are  threatened 
with  disaster  by  typically  dumb  bureaucracy. 
Unless  present  war  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions are  changed,  we  face  a  shortage  of 
crude  petroleum  necessar/  for  war.  At  the 
start,  the  oil  shortage  was  one  of  faulty  dis- 
tribution. Now  It  is  a  matter  of  basic  supply. 
The  oil  Industry  knows  that  our  potential 
dally  production  figures  are  fictitious.  This 
Is  because  of  the  theoretical  ways  in  which 
we  arrive  at  our  estimates.  And  It  Is  done 
that  way  as  a  conservation  measure. 

It  is  fair  and  equitable  because  all  interests 
are  treated  alike.  But  it  does  create  a  false 
picture  cf  simply  fc»elng  able  to  turn  on  a 
spigot  and  get  all  the  crud?  oil  we  need.  And 
if  we  produce  any  more  than  we  are  pro- 
ducing from  the  present  wells.  It  will  only 
create  a  greater  shortage  next  year.  We 
could  temporarily  Increase  our  production  to 
meet  the  demand.  But  there  would  be  great 
waste  In  doing  so  as  it  would  only  lower  our 
ability  to  meet  the  demand  90  days  or  6 
months  from  now. 

The  new  pipe  line  from  Texas  to  the  East 
will  probably  be  about  50,000  barrels  defi- 
cient, but  there  Is  available  oil  in  Louisiana, 
and  there  will  be  some  feeder  lines  con- 
nected up  which  will  bring  oil  from  north 
and  central  Texas  and  connections  made 
to  West  Texas  and  New  Mexico  would  more 
than  meet  the  requirements  of  the  line. 
In  addition  to  that  considerable  Gulf  coast 
oil  can  be  converted  to  this  line.  But  that 
does  not  increase  the  over-all  supply. 

More  tankers  will  be  made  available  for 
foreign  services,  but,  of  course,  that  does  not 
get  at  tlie  heart  of  the  problem  which  is 
over-all  basic  lack  of  supply.  This  new  Gov- 
ernment pipe  line  partly  meets  the  problem 
of  distribution,  but  not  the  problem  of 
supply. 

Informed  observers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
there  must  be  marked  diversion  of  oil  which 
Is  now  being  refined  In  present  established 
channels  to  supply  this  Government  line. 

We  can  probably  fill  the  proposed  new  loop 
by  diverhlons  also,  but  obviously  we  are 
meeting  a  distribution  problem,  not  the  basic 
problem  of  supply. 

We  cannot  produce  anywhere  near  the 
amount  potentially  established.  Kansas  has, 
under  these  theoretical  methods,  7.835.797 
barrels  daily  productivity.  On  the  face  of 
It  we  are  only  producing  4  percent,  or  300.- 
000  barrels  per  day. 

Actually  we  are  not  capable  of  producing 
more  than  320.000  barrels  per  day  without 
great  waste,  and  the  figure  of  7.835.797  is 
fictitious.  The  same  situation  Is  true  In 
other  States. 

The  grave  threat  to  our  vital  national 
supply  is  that  we  this  year  will  drill  only 
about  20,000  to  21, COO  wells.  For  the  last 
few  years  we  have  averaged  about  30.000 
wells  each  year.  The  present  rate  of  drill- 
ing was  planned  for  us  by  one  of  our  bureau- 
cratic agencies  at  the  beginning  of  tais  year, 
GcKXl  estimates  place  the  new  discoveries  In 
1940  at  1.894,717,000  barrels.  In  1941  the 
amount  of  the  new  supply  was  1,903.344.000 
barrels.  But  In  the  first  6  months  of  1942  the 
amount  found  In  new  fields  and  extensions  of 
;    old  fields  was  only  368.000.000  barrels. 

The  calm  and  dispassionate  view  cf  our 
deceptive  potential  dally  production  figures 
and  the  decline  in  new  petroleum  reserves  is 


most  disturbing  to  those  familiar  with  the 
facts.  Present  production  will  not  long  sup- 
port the  demand  unless  the  Government 
bureaucrats  take  steps  to  reverse  the  present 
trend  of  development  by  removing  some  of 
the  economic  restrictions  which  retard  devel- 
opment of  new  supply  and  recognizing  that 
the  oil  Industry  must  have  a  top  rating  la 
material  and  manpower  as  a  vital  war  indus- 
try. Secretary  Ickes  hea  recognized  from 
the  first  that  all  this  Is  essential  to  develop- 
ing a  supply  adequate  to  our  domestic  needs 
and  war  demands. 

Arguments  as  to  the  ratings  of  tank  and 
Plrplane  materials  and  the  oil  industry  are 
something  like  the  old  debating-society 
question.  "Who  Is  the  mother  cf  the  chicken? 
The  hen  that  lays  the  egg  or  the  hen  that 
hatches  it?"  All  the  tanks  and  airplanes  in 
the  world  can  accomplish  nothing  without 
lubricating  oil  and  gasoline  to  run  them. 

And  on  the  domestic  front  oil  products 
cannot  be  treated  the  same  as  other  products 
because  the  Nation  Is  built  on  the  gasoline 
motor.  We  cannot  drop  back  to  the  horse- 
and-buggy  days  and  win  the  war. 

In  food,  in  milk.  In  rubber,  and  in  oil, 
bureaucratic  control  has  emphasized  the 
negative  rather  than  the  constructive.  You 
can't  do  this,  you  can't  do  that,  has  been  its 
theme  song  rather  than  constructive  policies 
that  would  get  the  people  necessary  fuel  and 
food.  Therefore,  it  is  not  enough  to  stop 
mistakes.  We  must  reverse  the  whole  typi- 
cal bureaucratic  negative  attitude  for  a  con- 
structive positive  productive  policy.  Con- 
gress has  constantly  and  courageously 
pointed  out  the  fallacies  of  the  negative  poli- 
cies and  the  tragic  nonexistence  of  programs. 
It  has  pushed  and  hauled  for  constructive 
policies  time  and  time  again.  Just  like  crude 
oil.  the  milk  supply  is  decreasing  under 
bureaucratic  mismanagement,  while  the  de- 
mand Is  Increasing,  Farm  organizations  and 
petroleum  organizations  alike  have  vainly 
warned  the  administration  for  many  months 
of  the  dangers  cf  such  shortages:  the  bureau- 
cratic-caused oil  shortage  threatens  health, 
the  supply  of  power  to  tanks  and  airplanes, 
the  making  of  all  war  equipment,  and  the 
very  war  Itself. 

We  cannot  Increase  our  present  rate  of 
production  without  injury  to  the  producing 
wells  of  the  State.  That  Injury  would  reflect 
Itself  in  a  few  months  by  a  rapid  drcp  In 
their  production.  Therefore  we  can  Increase 
the  rate  of  production  only  by  increasing  the 
rate  of  new  drilling. 

The  question  of  manpower  Immediately 
enters  the  picture.  Expert  drilling  crews  are 
scattered  into  the  army  and  into  war  plants. 
It  will  be  a  long  and  difBcult  process  to  re- 
assemble them  so  that  new  drilling  can  re- 
sume Its  stride  of  past  years. 

Washington  must  recognize  that  we  must 
have  protection  quickly  for  experienced  and 
expert  men.  Especially  is  that  true  for  ex- 
pert experienced  men  like  drillers,  pumpers, 
and  production  foremen.  We  must  have  the 
highest  rating  on  equipment  and  experienced 
men  to  meet  the  Nation's  petroleum  war 
requirements. 

If  the  kind  of  labor  a  man  dees  Is  the 
criterion  of  where  he  Is  to  work  then  there 
must  be  more  and  immediate  consideration 
cf  the  necessity  of  drilling  and  producing  the 
crude  oil  vital  to  the  war  effort. 

Of  course,  every  man  should  be  proud  to 
be  used  where  he  Is  most  valuable  to  his 
country  These  In  charge  of  the  Nation's 
war  production  can  only  decide  that.  As 
Representative  Cole  pointed  out  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  letter  October  22.  summing  up  8 
years  of  Investigation  of  the  ell  Industry,  the 
great  need  Is  a  centralized  over-all  chief  of 
wartime  oil  operaticns.  The  President,  in  a 
letter  en  November  14,  Indicated  he  would 
create  that  centralized  authority  to  take  the 
place  of  the  50  different  bureaus  now  confus- 
ing and  Interfering  with  obtaining  increased 
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crude  oil  supplies.     But  to  the  date  cf  No 
vemljer  27  he  had  not  a-trc! 

At  the  present  tiirr  K  •  i-  Illinois,  and 
Oklahoma  refineries  are  shcrt  an  estimated 
150,000  barrels  daily  of  their  capacity.  They 
do  net  have  any  crude  oil  in  storage.  And 
present  supply  of  crude  oil  lacks  that  much 
of  supplying  their  capacity. 

If  the  oil  producer  is  to  meet  the  Nation's 
war  needs  he  must  have  e  clear  and  Immedi- 
ate decision  on  materials,  manpower,  and 
price. 

K  the  Nation  is  to  be  sure  of  the  adequate 
petroleum  supplies  In  the  next  three  years — 
new  development  cannot  wait.  It  must  be 
undertaken  now  And.  up  to  now,  the  new 
development  as  well  as  present  production 
has  been  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  ex- 
perienced men  to  other  industries. 

One  of  the  basic  wrongs  of  the  oil  industry 
today  is  that  the  Office  of  Price  Adminlstra- 
tien  takes  the  earnings  of  some  of  the  co- 
ordinated oil  companies,  many  of  their  earn- 
ings are  not  from  the  Industry  Itself,  to 
govern  the  independent  producer  and  the 
price  of  his  only  product — petrolexmi. 

This  picgram  is  strangling  new  develop- 
ment both  in  the  drilling  in  developed  fields, 
and  has  forced  wildcatting  to  its  lowest  level 
in  years. 

Another  thing  wrong  in  the  Industry  on  the 
part  of  the  big  companies  that  reflects  Itself 
in  lack  of  new  development  Is  the  gravity 
base  In  their  purchase  cf  the  crude  oil  from 
the  thousands  of  Independent  producers. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  present  eliding 
scale  based  on  gravity.  Modern  cracking 
processes  and  refining  methods  can  take  the 
lower  gravity  crudes  and  get  as  much  out  of 
them  as  they  can  the  higher  gravity  crudes. 
In  some  cases  the  low  gravity  crude  postesses 
more  valuable  products,  especially  for  war 
purposes,  than  the  highest  gravity  crudes. 

Therefore,  there  Is  no  Justification  any 
more  under  modern  refining  processes  for  the 
sliding  scale  of  the  price  of  crude  oil  based 
on  gravity.  In  southeast  Kansas  much  new 
drilling  would  be  stimvilated  if  the  so-called 
lower  gravity  crudes  were  to  receive  a  fair 
price  in  relation  to  the  price  of  high  gravity 
crudes,  this  drilling  would  mostly  be  in  shal- 
low fields  where  It  is  possible  to  use  second- 
hand materials,  and  while  the  production  per 
well  wou!d  be  small  the  aggregate  would  be 
a  sizable  coitribution  to  the  Nations  oil 
supply. 

Military  considerations  as  well  as  domestic 
needs  determine  the  demand  for  crude  oil. 
Oiu-  production  plus  the  unknown  and  un- 
developed reserves  and  the  great  economic 
hazards  in  developing  them  determine  the 
supply,  I  quote  from  a  recent  editorial  of  the 
Oil  and  Gas  Journal: 

•Judge  J  C.  Hunter,  president  of  the  Mid- 
Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association,  is  opposed 
to  gratuities  for  exploratory  operations  as  an 
effective  means  of  reversing  the  alarming 
trend  toward  reduced  oil   reserves. 

"Spending  a  large  part  of  his  time  at  Wash- 
ington over  the  past  year  as  the  associations 
representative,  the  Judge  has  been  a  leader 
in  placing  the  oil  industry's  vast  facilities  at 
the  disposal  of  these  who  are  directing  the 
war  activities.  But  he  wants  no  part  of  any 
plan  which  seeks  to  place  exploratory  opera- 
tions under  governmental  control  and  direc- 
tion with  subsidies  as  the  bait.  He  knows 
that  such  a  program  will  not  find  the  oil.  and. 
furthermore,  he  is  certain  that  the  entry  of 
Government  gifts  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Industry's  operations  would  mean  ''e  »(- 
ginning  of  the  end  of  the  oil  busln-  ^-  tus  ,. 
free  and  an  aggressive  enterprise. 

"To  Illustrate  his  point,  the  Judge,  who 
comes  from  the  western  Texas  plains  and 
who  knows  his  cattle  and  hor?i.-  as  we!"  r- 
he  does  his  oil.  told  the  story  of  t)  -  :  c  v.pfl 
t"  :i;'.  :\  P  I.  meeting  la,-*  -.v^i  k  ':'.:■■(■  l:u\- 
becu  umes,  due   to  druu^i.i-,  i.t   txi'-.i-i.tt. 


'  xh.-'  ';■('  ..'>■:—  .-',  ♦■■.'  •  :■.••,-  ;c  not  sufficient  to 
meet  viit  tiaZing  ne(u^.  iiien  the  cattle  and 
horses,  if  they  are  not  closely  watched,  turn 
to  the  loco  weed,  which  has  no  food  value 
and  which  acts  as  a  narcotic,  so  the  animals 
lose  control  of  their  actions.  Unfortunately 
the  locoed  animals  continue  to  crave  the 
weed  when  the  pastures  become  green  again 
and  feed  supplies  are  adequate,  and  in  the 
end  they  die  of  exhaustion  and  starvation. 

"The  danger  to  which  the  judge  pointed 
with  his  story  of  the  weed  is  obvious.  The 
history  of  all  nations  and  all  economies  is 
that  governmental  hand-outs,  regardless  of 
how  they  were  given,  became  the  poisonous 
loco  which  destroyed  that  which  they  were 
supposed  to  help.  There  are  numerous  cur- 
rent examples  in  the  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural activities  of  this  country  of  Just  -.That 
this  means.  Those  who  have  accepted  sub- 
sidies as  an  easy  way  out  of  a  difficult  situa- 
tion or  in  payment  for  political  support  are 
shortly  governed  by  them. 

"The  recipients  do  not  react  normally  to 
the  Inevitable  ups  and  downs  within  their 
own  industry,  and  tliey  plan  their  course 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  maxi- 
mum in  Government  aid.  Initiative  and  all 
the  other  attributes  of  successful  competi- 
tive enterprise  end.  Consumers  pay  in  un- 
warranted higher  prices. 

"Due  largely  to  the  restrictions  placed  on 
operations  so  far  in  the  war.  the  petroleum 
industry  has  found  far  less  oil  than  it  has 
produced.  But  now  even  the  most  obtuse  at 
Washington  are  beginning  to  realize  the  dan- 
ger of  a  shortage. 

"The  subsidy  plan  comes  from  those  who 
refuse  to  see  any  essential  connection  in  op- 
erations between  the  finding  of  oil  and  its 
production  after  it  is  found.  Rather  than 
pay  operators  who  have  been  uncovering  the 
world's  oil  for  more  than  three -quarters  of  a 
century  an  adequate  price  for  the  oil  they 
are  now  producing  and  thtis  assure  them  a 
commensurate  return  oi.  any  new  oil  they 
may  find,  they  are  stigirestinc  an  impossible 
program  of  financing  the  exploratcry  opera- 
tions themselves.  In  some  circles  it  has  even 
''been  suggested  that  the  Government  carry 
on  geologiral  surveys  and  wildcat  drDling. 

"The  setting  up  of  governmental  machin- 
ery to  carry  out  a  program  such  as  has  been 
outlined  would  require  years  to  be  even  par- 
tially effective.  The  all-important  war  duty 
of  maintaining  oil  supplies  for  the  United 
Nations  during  this  crucial  period  and  later 
Is  a  Job  that  should  start  today.  Given  the 
green  light  the  oil  business  is  prepared  to 
expand  its  present  operations  to  a  full-scale 
basis  immediately.  This  of  all  times  Is  no 
p>erlcd  to  introduce  the  loco  In  the  operations 
of  this  Industry," 

The  subsidy  plan  of  one  Washington  bu- 
reaucrat means  the  same  paralyzing  hand  on 
future  development  in  America.  Bureau- 
crats are  the  same  the  world  ever.  The 
genius  of  a  people  always  disappears  under 
their  rule  at  every  period  of  history.  They 
are  always  getting  in  the  v,-ay  of  the  real 
workers.  And  the  local  policy  does  not  apply 
alone  to  the  oil  business.  It  is  already  in 
general  use  to  subeidize  agriculture.  It  Is 
proposed  at  every  opportunity  by  seme  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats  in  all  businesses. 

The  subsidy  scheme  will  be  a  catastrophic 
failure  in  developing  vital  new  crude  prexliK- 
tion,  and.  what  Is  more  Important,  it  will  de- 
stroy at  home  everything  we  are  fighting  to 
protect. 

The  American  oil  producers  do  not  want 
a;  V  subsidies  AH  they  want  is  a  square  deal. 
Given  that,  h  fr' ^  hand,  and  equality  In  pur- 
chasing power,  11. ey  will  keep  this  country 
supplied  with  crude  oil.  The  statement  of 
th<  Gr-WiSr  opposing  subsidies  for  agrlcul- 
!(!'■>■'  i  rri:.p«=  V.  ith  equal  force  to  oil.  The 
< ;  I  nge  in  its  national  convention  denounced 
.-u  jstdies  becatise  "they  add  to  the  national 


debt  which  must  be  paid  by  fi.  >  i*  f :  - 
ticns.  They  conceal  costs;  they  ;..u.kt  LVir>- 
bexiy  pay  for  the  benefit  of  the  few;  they 
open  the  way  for  political  abuses  undermin- 
ing the  very  foundation  of  free  government. 
They  promote  inefficiency;  and  they  tend  to 
become  permanent  " 

The  Grange  is  properly  en  guard  against 
policies  which  will  defeat  the  objectives  for 
which  men  are  dying  tonight  on  many  battle- 
fields. 

The  Grange  scundly  and  courageously 
opposes  a  flank  attack  on  the  ramparts  of 
freedom.  Subsidies  whether  for  oil  or  agrl- 
cultvire  cr  what  have  you  are  a  special  privi- 
lege opposed  to  the  common  gcod.  Subsidies 
mean  bureaucratic  control,  and  bureaucratic 
control  lowers  production. 

America,  contrary  to  the  general  impres- 
sion,  has  not  been  especially  blessed  by  nat- 
urf.l  forces  through  the  location  of  great  oil 
reservoirs  within  our  borders.  Rather  Amer- 
ica has  been  blessed  with  institutions  and  a 
government  that  has  given  the  individual  the 
opportunity  and  the  incentive  to  exercise  his 
initiative  and  his  leadership. 

Other  nations  under  the  rule  of  bureaucrats 
are  indifferent  to  the  "acres  of  diamonds ' 
under  their  feet,  waste  their  time  envying 
our  nattiral  resources  when  rather  they 
should  be  emulating  our  form  of  government 
and  our  whole  body  of  institutions.  And  too 
many  Americans  have  given  too  much  credit 
for  cur  wonderful  country  to  natural  advan- 
tap;es,  which  we  do  not  possess  over  other 
countries,  and  do  not  give  the  credit  due  our 
institutions  and  our  ways.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  the  fashion  of  late  years  in  some  quar- 
ters to  run  down  almost  all  cur  American 
institutions  and  ways. 

There  are  times  that  try  men's  steadfast- 
ness to  their  ccnvictions  and  their  patriotic 
duty.  It  Is  easy  to  say,  "Let  George  do  It."  It 
is  easy  to  say,  "The  other  fellow  Is  getting 
his,  I'll  get  mine." 

That  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  would  never  have  won 
our  war  of  independence.  It  would  never 
have  won  the  Mexican  War  or  the  war  to 
preserve  the  Colonics.  It  would  not  have 
won  the  past  World  War  and  it  will  not  win 
our  war  of  today. 

This  is  not  "the"  war.  It  Is  our  war.  It 
is  a  war  involving  all  the  Issues — of  freedom 
and  Justice  to  all  men — that  power  be  net 
used  to  oppress — that  have  been  involved  in 
every  one  of  America's  wars. 

I  know  that  debunkers  have  been  doing 
their  be-^t  to  take  those  high  and  noble  issues 
out  of  our  wars  of  the  past.  Psychopathic 
liberals  have  sneered  et  Decatvir's  immortal 
toast,  "Our  ccimtry!  In  her  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  may  she  always  be  in  the 
right,  but  our  country,  right  or  wrong."  Our 
er'ucptcrs  have  neglected  to  teach  us  the 
tough,  virile  facts  of  our  history;  In  fact  the 
curriculum  of  our  schools  is  woefully  lacking 
In  any  American  history  at  all.  Our  educators 
have  been  too  busy  teaching  us  what's  wrong 
with  our  country  to  even  teach  us  what's  right 
I  with  our  country.  It's  reaLy  amazing  the 
I  way  we  have  survived  that  softening  and 
weekening  teaching.  Democracy  has  been 
!  found,  after  all,  real  and  worth  defending. 
I  The  materialistic  things  that  have  hitherto 
been  important  in  our  lives  have  been  sup- 
planted by  the  importance  of  victory  cr  defeat 
that  is  now  staring  us  in  the  face  in  our  war. 
And  victory  is  no  dim  unattaiixable  thing  to 
us.  It  is  the  poignant  desire  of  every  heart. 
We  are  prepared  for  many  sacrifices  before  we 
obtain  success  \v.  no  not  expect  them  to 
be  dissolved  by  a:  \  ir.aglcal  leadership.  We 
are  prepared  to  do  those  things  that  we  hate 
to  do  and  to  put  aside  those  many  little  things 
that  we  have  held  most  precious,  in  order  to 
win. 

The  time  :  clanger  that  our  forefathers 
have  faced  has  come  to  this  generation.  We 
are  facing  it  as  they  did. 
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American  genius,  courage,  and 
Is   meeting   the  demands  of  the  hour 

Ai    our   valiant    and    unconquerable 
rlors    share    their    fatigue    and    danger^ 
must  share   jome   in  one   way   and    sc 
another,  the  fatigues  of  the  important 
cf  the  home  front. 

We  cannot  all  share  In  the  difficult: 
the  dangers  of  the  war.     But  we  all  h 
common  our  work  to  do.     Mo<t  cf  us 
hope  to  reach  the  extreme  limit  of  w 
service  of  the  fighting  men. 

But  we  all  have  the  same  pride  In  c 
eny      The  pride  of  a  country  that  has 
Inspired    a   successful    war   stimulates 
great  feats  of  production.     The  inactiv 
longs  for  the  cppcrtunity  for  action. 

We    will    reserve    our   adulation    for 
who  produce  wrll,  live  simply,  and  act 
We    will    not    be    contented    with 
timid,  or  tricky  leadership  on  any  froi 
mestic  or  foreign,  military  or  civi! 
at   hard   work  discovering   new   skill   i 
ductlon.     A  growing  patriotic  ardor  is 
Ing  the  land.     We  are  determined  to 
our  belief.'!,  our  ideals,  our  laws,  our  l! 
Our  confidence  in  ultimate  victory  i.* 
on   cur   resources   united    with    our    a 
and   our  courage.     Before  we   return 
normal  tranquillity  of  our  existence,  w 
the   opportunity    to   use   our    powerful 
tion  to  help  bring  a  new  order  and  s 
tion    in    the    world.     Seeking    no    wen 
power   from   our   military  activities  w( 
the  greatest  self-interest  to  do  Justly 

We  have  surrendered  cur   life  of 
ea.'^e.     Let  none  recall   it  until  we  haije 
Ished  the  task  set  before  U3. 
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Then  pray  God. 
"Come,  peace,  not  like  a  mourner  bc\ 
But  proud,  to  meet  a  people  prcud 
With  eyes  th.it  teM  cf  triumph  •;.?' 
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Thursday.  December  3  ilepislatiic  tay  of 

»,.r.>..w,.„  y,.,.  .„'...,  JO,    1942 

ALolLN.     Mr.    President.     :    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  p\ibh.sh  ed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  aii  ac  dress 
entitled    "Stiength    in    Divr:>;;v       de 
livercd  by  Hon.  Fern..:        (         >  [>;.  of 
Lima.  Peru,  Inlernatiutiai  P. 
Rotary  International,  at  the  . 
of  the  thirtieth  annivers.-:  . 
♦\rv  C'M'^  rf  Wa<;hin?rtor.    D 

Tins  address  has  more  ih.a:. 
public  interest  because  it  tran-^au 
individual  terms  the  responsibihly  for 
the  establishment  of  the  New  Woijld.  in 
which   coUatxjration   for  freedom 
not  result  in  loss  of  identity. 

The  addres.<;  is  an  eloquent  declatation 
of  the  aspirations  of  humanity 
convincing  exposition  of  the  trutli  that 
unity  is  not  necessarily  uniformit :. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R 
n^  follows: 

P.-f>s!dent  M    X     distinguished  gu-: 
low  Rotarians.   I  am   always  happy  to 
to   this    beautiful    Capital    City    of    a 
Nation — a  Nation  for   which  I  have 
deep  love  a:id  devotion. 
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I  am  particularly  happy  that  I  can  be  here 
to  help  the  Rotary  Club  of  Washington  cele- 
brate its  thirtieth  anniversary.  Not  only  do 
I  wisli  to  bring  to  you  the  test  wishes  of 
all  Rotarians  in  Ibero-America.  but  since  two 
members  of  my  board  of  directors  are  present 
and  also  distinguished  members  of  both 
hoiises  of  Congress,  including  my  good  friend 
Past  President  Clint  Anderson,  I  believe  I 
can  spea'i  for  all  Rotary  and  for  both  of  cur 
great  continents,  in  e.xpressirg  the  hope  that 
the  Rotary  Club  cf  Washington  will  enjoy 
many  more  years  cf  service  to  humanity. 

In  these  troubled  days  through  which  we 
are  passing,  the  eyes  cf  the  entire  world  are 
turned  in  the  direction  of  this  great  city  as 
a  source  of  inspiration  and  strength. 
Therefore,  I  have  chosen  to  talk  to  you  today 
about  one  cf  my  favorite  theme.s.  the  strength 
which  is  to  be  found  in  diversity.  We  speak 
so  often  of  the  strength  that  is  derived  from 
unity  of  effort  that  we  may  fall  into  the  habit 
of  thinking  that  unity  means  an  exact  same- 
ness in  both  thought  and  action.  Unity,  of 
course,  is  to  be  highly  desired,  but  where 
diversity  or  variety  is  lacking  there  is  a 
monotony  which  is  not  only  uninteresting 
but  is  likely  to  ba  unproductive. 

You  are  North  Americans;  I  am  a  South 
American.  The  Yankee  storekeeper  of  New 
England — the  fur-capped  trader  of  northern 
Quebec — the  man  who  plows  a  furrow  on  the 
Argentine  pampas — the  adventurer  who 
forces  his  way  into  the  Jungles  of  Brazil. 
We  are  Americans!  We  speak  English. 
French.  Spani.sh.  or  Portuguese — we  live 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  in  the  North  and 
South  Temperate  and  Equatorial  Zones — but. 
together,  we  have  a  common  indivisible 
interest  in  this  Western  Hemisphere  extend- 
ing from  the  northern  tip  of  Bllesmere 
Island,  which  belongs  to  Canada,  to  the 
southern  tip  of  Chile. 

In  that  vast  area  are  found  natural  re- 
sources of  minerals,  crops,  forests,  and  wild- 
life which,  in  normal  times,  supply  most  of 
the  needs  of  this  hemisphere  and  provide  sur- 
pluses for  less-favored  areas.  Now.  however. 
we  have  only  to  lock  at  our  automobile  tires 
to  realize  that  with  all  of  this  diversity  in 
natural  resources,  we  do  not  have — or  at  least 
have  not  developed  sufficiently — all  we  need 
in  order  to  assure  the  strength  and  the  secur- 
ity we  so  much  desire. 

Although  we  do  have  a  common  interest, 
many  things  have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  com- 
plete understanding  cf  eacli  other  and  cf  our 
individual  or  mutual  problems.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  were  settled  largely  by 
pecple  from  northern  and  contra!  European 
countries.  South  of  the  border,  as  your 
popular  song  describes  it.  we  are  fi-  i 

principally    from    Spwnish    and    P  -e 

colonists.  Not  only  has  this  createtl  a  natu- 
ral l&sguage  difficulty,  but  also  It  has  given 
each  of  us  an  inherited  interest  in  the  land 
of  ou-  forebears.  Consequently,  we  have 
given  much  more  time,  thought,  and  study 
to  the  history  and  economics  of  Eurcpe  than 
we  have  given  to  our  neighbors  to  the  north 
or  the  south.  Geocraphlcally.  as  well  as 
commercially  and  culturally,  a  part  cf  South 
America  is  closer  to  Europe  tlian  it  is  to  North 
America.  Many  of  my  North  American 
friends  are  surprised  when  I  mention  that 
my  city  cf  Lima  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  is  farther  east  than  Miami.  F;a. 

When  rettirning  from  the  convention  In 
Nice,  one  oi  my  good  Rotarian  friends  com- 
mented that  the  next  convention,  in  San 
Francisco,  would  mean  a  comparatively  short 
trip  for  me.  He  could  hardly  believe  me  when 
I  told  him  that  the  easiest  and  most  con- 
venient route  for  me  would  be  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  New  York. 

On  thi.H  trip  to  the  United  States,  however. 
It  Is  gratifying  to  observe  the  wholesome 
curiosity  being  shown  by  your  people  toward 
South  America — its  history,  geography,  and 
particularly  Its  people  and  cuitiue.    Improve- 


ments In  transportation  facilities  witlJn  the 
last  few  years,  have  brought  us  geographical- 
ly closer  to  one  another.  As  Vice  President 
Wallace  stated,  in  the  December  Rttarian. 
"Hiphways  go  right  to  the  heart  of  th*?  pujb- 
lem  of  organizing  our  International  ec  onom- 
ics  within  the  hemisphere.  Until  we  of  the 
Americas  build  the  basic  highways  to  Ink  our 
productive  capacities  together,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  have  a  hemisphere  economy  to  organ- 
ize." We  can  expect  further  strides  ,n  that 
direction  after  the  war.  Looking  forvvard  to 
that  possibility  we  must  realize  that  official 
friendship  is  not  enough.  We  must  srive  to 
develop  a  human  touch  between  you:  fellow 
citizens  and  mine — a  genuine  deep-rooted 
bond  of  internatlcnal  friendship  that  can  be 
felt  by  the  individual  on  the  same  bat^is  that 
acquaintance  ripens  into  friendship  within 
our  own  communities. 

There  are  differences  in  custom  also  Most 
North  American  Rotary  clubs  sing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  meeting.  Singing  is  not 
the  custom  In  South  America.  When  one 
of  our  Rotary  clubs  tried  it.  someone  defined 
Rotarians  as  men  who  sing  even  whin  they 
are  sober. 

Yes;  there  are  differences — but  underlying 
all  of  these  and  making  them  contribute  to 
strength,  not  weakness,  are  the  Ideals,  the 
standards  and  the  hopes  which  are  common 
to  all  of  us  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

You  are  justly  proud  of  your  grei.t  insti- 
trtions  of  learning.  Do  you  know  that  the 
oldest  university  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
is  San  Marcos,  located  in  my  home  city  of 
Lima?  It  is  functioning  today  as  it  has 
since  it  was  founded  in  1551.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Mexico,  founded  in  1553,  also  ante- 
dates Harvard  and  Yale  by  many  years.  In 
our  sister  republic,  Cuba,  the  University  of 
Havana,  founded  in  1730.  antedates  Prince- 
ton and  Dartmouth.  So  you  see  we  are  alike 
in  our  regard  for  education  and  in  oi.r  spon- 
sorship  of   educational   institutions. 

We  are  also  alike  in  our  love  of  freedom. 
Twenty-one  republics  and  the  autonomous 
Dominion  cf  Canada  constitute  the  nations 
of  this  hemisphere.  Inter-Amerlcau  coop- 
eiation  has  become  a  pattern  for  a  new  world 
order.  A  living  example  of  nations,  great 
and  small,  working  together  in  equality  and 
concord  for  their  common  good,  respecting 
the  rights  of  each  other,  and  cherishing 
peace  as  the  first  and  greatest  step  toward 
prosperity  and  advancement. 

Some  very  scholarly  persons  have  declared 
It  to  be  a  fallacy  that  people  who  r.n  funda- 
mentally different  will  necessarily  like  each 
other  as  they  become  better  acqualrted.  In 
support  of  their  theory  they  cite  :he  fact 
that  small  communities,  where  tveryone 
knows  everyone  else,  are  not  always  a  para- 
dise of  brotherly  love.  To  a  certaii  extent 
this  is  true.  Acquaintance  in  itself  does  not 
always  breed  respect.  We  must  upproach 
these  contacts  and  these  problems  in  a  spirit 
of  helpful  undcrsundlng.  That  1;  exactly 
what  we  strive  to  do  through  the  fourth  ob- 
ject of  Rotary.  Understanding  Is  the  very 
cornerstone  of  that  object.  I.  and  my  people, 
must  realize  and  constantly  apprec.ate  that 
you  and  your  people  have  your  moinents  cf 
strength  and  your  moments  of  weakness. 
You  can  and  should  view  me  and  my  people 
in  the  same  perspective.  When  wo  can  do 
this — and  If  we  are  both  actuated  by  an 
ideal  of  service— then  and  only  then  can  we 
take  the  idealism,  courtesy,  and  esthetic  sen- 
sibility of  the  South,  add  it  to  the  composure, 
peiseverance.  and  organizing  ability  of  the 
North,  and  present  to  the  world  i  united 
front  in  the  furtherance  of  our  mutual 
ideals. 

The  world  is  witnessing  today  a  clash  of 
Ideologies.  On  one  hand  we  find  those  who 
believe  that  all  men  can  be  molded  into  one 
pattern.  Stories  that  come  to  us  from  Eurcpe 
and  elsewhere  clearly  indicate  the  fiUacy  of 
this  theorj",  even  when  the  Instruaaent  oi 
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enforcement  Is  the  firing  squad.  On  tl.e 
other  hand,  we  have  freemen  who  believe  that 
education,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  the  only 
tool  which  can  be  used  to  bring  together  men 
of  diverse  interests,  working  together  for  a 
common  Ideal,  yet  free  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences.  Rotary  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  as  everywhere,  demonstrates 
the  truth  of  strength  in  diversity.  Rotary 
was  born  in  a  desire  for  diversity.  The  pres- 
ervation of  our  classification  basis  of  mem- 
bership is  evidence  that  Paul  Harris  and 
others,  who  shaped  Rotary's  policies,  were 
far-sighted  when  they  recognized  this  con- 
cept. When  we  elect  our  members  as  this 
classification  principle  prescribes,  we  have 
great  variety,  first  as  to  occupation  and  in- 
terest and  also  as  to  social,  political,  religious, 
and  other  points  of  view.  And  because  of  that 
diversity  the  club  is  very  much  more  useful 
and  effective  than  It  could  be  without  it. 

We  find  an  excellent  example  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  great  diversity  of  our  community 
service  activities.  And  now.  Rotary  clubs 
are  applying  tiie  same  theory  to  those  new 
and  special  opportunities  for  service  created 
by  the  war.  Some  very  conscientious  Ro- 
tarians have  advocated  that  the  Rotary  clubs 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  ask  for.  or 
seek,  some  special  assignment  which  could 
be  given  to  the  Rotary  clubs  as  their  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  surh  an  assignment  were 
made,  the  Rotary  clubs  of  these  countries 
would  give  a  very  creditable  account  of 
themselves.  Yet,  when  I  arrived  in  Chicago 
a  few  days  ago.  I  was  handed  a  complete 
analysis  of  a  turvcy  made  by  the  secretariat 
which  revealed  that  the  Rotary  clubs  of  the 
United  States  are  engaging  in  hundreds  of 
different,  but  intensely  worth-while  activ- 
ities which  are  directly  related  to  the  war 
effort  cf  this  Nation.  In  the  very  diversity 
of  these  activities  is  an  asfunmce  that  the 
Rotary  club  in  each  community  is  providing 
exactly  the  kind  of  service  needed  in  that 
community. 

Similarly  Rotary  International  draws  a 
part  of  Its  strength  from  the  fact  that  its 
member  clubs  are  organized  in  50  or  more 
countries.  When  we  express  cur  ideals  and 
aspirations  in  different  languages  and  in 
different  activities,  we  add  Interest  and  rich- 
ness  to  cur  program. 

To  what  purposes  shall  we  apply  these  ad- 
vantages which  diversity  gives  us?  In  times 
of  stress,  m.en  and  organizations  must  guard 
against  a  feeling  of  futility  which  is  likely  to 
present  itself.  In  the  end  ho  noble,  unselfish 
effort  is  going  to  prove  futile.  If  we  are  to 
build  a  better  world  it  will  be  done  by  men 
and  organizations  of  good  will,  tolerance,  and 
high  tliinking.  We  must  use  our  strength 
because  if  it  is  net  used  it  will  wither  and  be 
lost.  In  these  war  years  especially  Rotary 
must  prove  its  value,  its  utility,  for  with  all 
the  uncertainties  of  the  times,  the  world 
must  not  loi-e  sight  of  the  ideals  and  the  ob- 
jectives toward  which  Rotarians  have  been 
striving  for  almost  38  years.  The  ideals  of 
Rotary,  its  strength,  and  its  social  value  must 
he  rooted  deeper  than  ever  in  the  heart  of  the 
Individual  member. 

An  objective,  in  general  terms,  is  found  In 
one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Toronto 
convention.  In  essence  it  is  the  goal  of  your 
country  and  29  others  which  are  at  war  to- 
day. That  goal  is  to  establish  liberty  of  the 
individual,  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  as- 
sembly and  vorship,  freedom  from  persecu- 
tion, aggression,  v.ant,  and  fear.  Freedom 
from  want,  everywhere  In  lhe  world,  is  an 
ambitious  program,  but  it  is  within  our  grasp 
as  it  has  never  been  before.  Prosperity  of 
one  region  at  the  expense  cf  another  is  the 
surest  way  of  keeping  the  spectre  of  war 
hanging  over  our  heads  at  all  times.  A  hun- 
gry man  In  Timbuctoo  is  a  constant  threat  to 
the  well-fed,  hnppy  citizen  of  Washington. 
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How,  then,  can  we  translate  th.s  goal  Into 
specific,  personal  terms,  as  applied  to  the 
individual  Rotarian?  We  businef;s  and  pro- 
fessional men,  proprietors  or  managers  of 
our  respective  businesses,  know  what  we 
mean  by  individual  lilserty  and  we  are  de- 
termined to  have  it  for  ourselves.  But — If 
Individual  liberty  is  denied  to  any  in  a 
democracy,  it  constitutes  a  vast  unstable 
possession  of  those  who  have  it.  Once  an 
idle  man  was  merely  condemned  as  a  loafer 
and  a  dissatisfied  man  as  a  troviblemaker. 
In  the  world  that  will  folloT7  this  war  we 
must  look  upon  them  ..s  potential  menaces 
to  the  peace  and  order  of  society.  In  other 
words,  our  own  individual  liberty  depends 
upon  an  equal  liberty  for  all.  As  business- 
men we  can  help  to  see  that  our  employees 
have  such  liberty.  This  is  both  good  busi- 
ness and  good  Rotary.  It  Is  good  business 
because  satisfied  and  self-reEp<?cting  em- 
ployees are  better  producers  than  those  who 
are  dissatisfied  and  restless.  Tlie  strength 
which  comes  from  the  diversity  of  capital, 
management,  and  labor  may  be  destroyed 
by  failure  to  make  equal  application  of 
rights.  It  is  good  Rotary  for  our  second 
object  enjoins  us  to  make  our  occupations 
Instruments  of  service  to  society. 

If  we  are  the  leading  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  our  respective  communities 
and  countries,  as  we  like  to  think,  then 
surely  we  must  play  a  helpful  part  in  recon- 
structing the  economic  system  after  the  war 
so  that  "freedom  from  want  and  fear"  will 
be  a  reality  and  not  merely  a  slogan. 

Rotary  International,  like  many  other 
agencies,  is  cairying  on  a  study  of  post-war 
problems  and  their  possible  solutions.  Just 
recently  I  addressed  a  letter  to  every  Rotary 
club  president  urging  that  one  program  a 
month  be  devoted  to  this  subject  for  a  perird 
of  6  months.  Each  Rotarian,  as  an  individual 
citizen,  should  be  applying  a  part  of  his  time 
and  thought  to  this  study. 

Our  two  continents  in  which  more  than  80 
percent  of  all  Rotary  clubs  are  located,  strong 
in  the  diversity  of  their  cultures,  their  re- 
sources, their  humanitarian  attitudes,  might 
be  likened  to  the  Good  Samaritan  of  the 
Jericho  Road.  He  acted  as  neighbor  to  the 
man  who  needed  help.  We  Rotarians  know 
that  in  this  shrinking  world  every  nation  is 
neighbor  to  our  Nation.  We  may  help  be- 
cause we  practice  the  ideal  of  service.  Or  we 
may  help  because  the  welfare  of  another  na- 
tion vitally  affects  that  of  ovur  own.  But  help 
we  must. 

Perhaps  we  can  go  even  further  than  the 
Good  Saranritan  of  the  parable.  The  record 
simply  shows  that  he  helped  the  victim  of 
aggression.  We  should  do  that  and  also  try 
to  remove  the  dangers  which  have  liueatened 
the  highways  of  world  interccursr?. 

From  time  immemorial  the  us«.'  of  force  has 
been  the  means  of  settling  disputes  between 
nations.  Brute  force,  as  a  mear.s  of  political 
action,  can  only  be  eliminated  11  we  can  sub- 
stitute a  stronger  economic  and  moral  force 
based  on  the  ideal  of  service — and  coupJetl 
with  a  willingness  to  make  lhe  necessary 
sacrifices.  It  would  be  only  a  beautiful,  im- 
practical dream  to  imagine  that  the  ideal  of 
international  justice  and  amity  could  be  pur- 
chased at  a  cheaper  price  than  that  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  pay  for  peace  within  our 
own  borders.  The  individual  enjoys  peace 
and  security  within  his  own  State — or  his  own 
communitj- — or  even  within  his  own  home — 
primarily  because  he  has  been  willing  to  make 
certain  sacrifices  in  order  to  attain  that  ob- 
jective. He  has  permitted  great  inroads  on 
his  personal  freedom  in  order  that  he  will 
not  intrude  on  the  rights  of  others.  Tlie 
coming  peace,  if  it  Is  to  be  successful,  will 
require  similar  sacrifices  cf  the  rights  of 
nations  and  individuals. 

You  may  say  that  this  is  s,  large  order. 
It  is — and  it  will  not  be  accomplished  all  at 
once  nor  by  Rotary  alone.  But  it  will  not  be 
accomplished  at  all  unless  we  make  a  start. 
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We  have  suffered  greatly  In  our  Rotary  move- 
ment abroad,  but  that  is  no  cause  for  dis- 
couragement. Our  Ideals  still  hold,  our  op- 
portunities are  even  greater.  The  ideals  cf 
our  organization  have  long  been  in  the  hf^rts 
and  minds  of  men  It  is  cur  present  task  to 
translate  those  ideals  into  action.  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have  been  good  neigh- 
bors for  many  years,  and  those  3,000  miles  of 
unfortified  border  stand  today  as  a  living 
symbol  cf  what  the  world  can  be  when  men's 
faith  becomes  great  enough.  I  have  confi- 
dence that  the  great  ability  which  ycur  i>eopl« 
and  others  have  shown  in  many  ways,  if  rp- 
plied  to  this  problem,  will  solve  it  also. 
While  we  must  work  cooperatively  we  need 
not  lose  our  Identity  in  that  cooperation. 
Unity  Is  not  uniformity. 


Pc'-l-War    Probttiv. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  30) ,  1942 

Mr.  PEPPER  M:  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  a  distinguished  for- 
mer Member  of  this  body,  H  ■-  James 
P.  Pope,  Director  of  the  Tennt  ,.nlo  Valley 
Authority,  before  the  Southern  Institute 
of  Local  Government  at  the  Hotel  Pea- 
body.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  November  14. 
The  subject  of  the  address  was  Toward 
a  Solution  of  Post-War  Problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.>s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  discussion  of  pes. -war  problems  now. 
It  seems  to  me,  is  very  appropriate,  and 
planning  to  meet  them  is  second  In  impor- 
tance only  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  By 
way  of  contrast,  during  the  First  World  War 
there  was  a  stupendous  lack  of  public  con- 
cern over  what  would  happen  after  the  last 
shot  was  fired.  True,  our  leaders  discussed 
political  objectives,  but  economic  matters 
were  supposed  to  follow  some  sort  of  natural 
law  which  held  that  every  man.  whatever 
the  circumstances,  would  prosper  according 
to  his  deserts.  Otir  rude  awakening  a  few 
years  after  the  war  has  not  been  forgotten, 
and  appropriately  the  problems  that  will 
come  after  this  war  are  being  discussed  every- 
where— in  the  dally  press.  In  Journals  of 
opinion,  in  radio  programs,  and  in  meetings 
like  this  all  over  the  coimtry. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  you  have 
assigned  to  me,  I  take  it  that  I  am  expected 
to  deal  with  problems,  lK5th  political  and 
economic,  that  will  confront  us  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  begin 
with  that  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity and  that  I  am  in  no  sense  speaking  for 
any  department  of  the  Government  In  any 
views  that  I  may  express  here.  I  speak  only 
for  myself. 

Some  very  Interesting  things  have  been 
happening  to  our  national  economy  since  this 
war  began.  Prof.  Alvln  H.  Hansen,  a  well- 
known  economist  of  Harvard  University,  said 
recently: 

"Something  tremendous  has  been  happen- 
ing in  America  during  the  past  2  years,  some- 
thing so  big  that  it  fairly  staggers  the  imagi- 
nation.   In  one  sense  our  economy  has  beea 
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wrenched  violently  into  a  new  and  dl  fcrent 
shspi.  But  the  str.king  and  heartcninE  thing 
tnat.  has  hapr^ned  is  the  demonsiratio  i  that 
we  have  made,  that  our  vitxility.  as  mar.  tested 
in  our  engineering  Ingenuity  and  our  power 
to  produce.  Is  as  strong  today  as  ever  before  " 
This  violent  wrenching  ol  our  ev  :  i;.  - 
life  Is  bound  to  leave  i;^  impact  upor,  :  y  - 
litlcal  Instltulioiis  and  to  raise  prubl>;i^  -  li.at 
will  test  the  capacity  and  the  flexit.  r.y  of 
both  our  economic  and  poLtlcal  sjstemi  when 
the  war  is  over.  The  problems  will  b-  h--  h 
International  and  domestic  In  d.  :  -  r 
Only  by  meeting  them  Iw'.dly  and  vig  r^u-.y 
can  we  hope  to  win  the  peace  alxer  w  ■  have 
won  the  war.  The  South,  IJce  the  rest  of  the 
country,  will  be  affected,  and  it  Is  no  le  loo 
scon  to  begin  studying  and  planning  in  what- 
ever way  we  can  to  deal  with  novel  anc  chal- 
lenging situatJona. 

First  of  all.  an  International  or^an  zation 
must  be  created  to  deal  with  Intcmi  tlonal 
problems.  Only  In  that  way  can  the  p  )Utical 
and  economic  prcbkroi  cI  the  world  fc  '.  dealt 
with  eftectiveiy  The  nations  of  the  earth 
have  been  brought  close  together  in  many 
ways — transportation,  communicatioi  s,  fi- 
nance This  interdependence  has  g.v  n  rise 
to  prcblems  so  Important  that  failure  t  j  sclve 
them  has  brought  on  two  world  wars  w.thin 
our  rwn  generation  While  nations  are 
^  '  ■  ^er  by  ties  oi  economic  iiterest 
a!Tect  the  lives  of  their  jecpie, 
they  have  no  eflective  system  that  p  ovides 
for  their  security.  No  way  has  yei  been 
adopted  to  prevent  vicious  and  crimii  al  na- 
tional rulers  from  throwing  the  worl  j  into 
wa*-. 

The  nations  mu5t  grant  to  an  lrt»rna- 
tional  organization  enough  power  to  enable 
It  to  preserve  order  and  to  prevent  su:h  ag- 
gressions and  to  deal  with  world  problems  In 
a  sensible  way.  To  this  ena  I  think  u  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  Jnited 
ICatlons.  which  have  banded  together  1 1  fight 
the  war.  should  carry  on  into  th?  pc  ?--war 
period  and  deal  with  p<ilitical  and  ecc  r.omic 
pfcblcms  of  world  concern  I  believ  ^  such 
action  is  indispensable  to  pcst-wir  r«tv>r»- 
tion  and  to  permanent  p?cce  and  se:uricy. 
A.-^sumlng  that  this  is  done  and  Ui»i  the 
nations  have  some  a&surance  of  pro'  e ction 
from  periodic  wars,  there  remain  domestic 
prcblems  of  a  macnltude  to  threat*  n  the 
mainteijance  of  free  institutions.  ' 
deal  of  course,  wlt.h  problems  in  c 
country,  but  there  vill  be  similar  prcblems 
In  all  ether  countries. 

Let  us  se".  if  we  can.  what  the  situation 
Will  be  in  the  United  States  when  the  war  is 
over  add  demobilization  begins  Soin  thing 
like  30 .COO  000  people  wUl  still  be  em  )!oyed 
In  the  production  of  consumer  go<3ds.  ^'^out 
80.000.OCO  more  will  be  in  the  arr:  :  .  v.ces 
and  in  war  industries.  It  is  thl.<:  •  }  'h^t 
Will  have  to  be  largely  demcblllTed 
absorbed  into  our  peacetime  econoiuL  li 
has  been  estimated  that  perhaps  5.g)do  COO 
Will  remain  in  the  armed  services  anil  wu 
Industries  for  several  years:  another  5  Opc  CCO 
will  devote  themselves  to  supplying  [food. 
Clothing,  and  other  nece.<sary  equipment  to 
nations  exhausted  by  the  wr-.r;  and  t 
another  5.000.C00  will  be  demobiliz 
withdrawn  from  the  Job  front  all 
Thiis  Will  leave  15.000.000  who  will  be  V\ 
for  employment  in  our  peaceume  econ( 

Fcr  a  time  t ■.:•"■:-.•  m.  .::  '.:»=■  heavy  cit- 
peacetime    ge    .;  -    cl   •         ;i    dur;:.^- 
There  will   be  a  marlcet  lor  mllln  .- 
mobiles,  tires,  alumiuum  and  stef. 
end   many  other  kinds    of  consumer   ;: 
This   Will    afford   opportunities   for   t-.pi 
ment.     These  demands  may  or  may  i. 
8orb   all    ':-■ -rker'!      Y~-    a    v--flr    ■-    tw 
the  Ftr.st  V.'    r:  :  "A.ir  W..-  fit:.' ,rt-.ci  u>;'  ^^ 
this  country  and  .ib'c.d  k-;.:  our  pr^-dliv  uve 
plant  going  close  tc  capacity     Then  canje  th' 
depression  of  1920-2 1.  uiie  cf  the  .-n. 


our  history.  The  price  structure  collapsed, 
thousands  of  banks  and  business  houses 
failed,  and  we  got  our  first  taste  cl  the  long 
period  of  post-war  unemployment.  But  that 
depression  was  largely  forestalled  by  heavy 
short-term,  privately  advanced  loans  abroad 
which  were  employed  to  buy  large  quantities 
cf  goods  and  services  in  this  country. 

Again,  after  this  war,  we  will  be  expected 
to  feed  and  clothe  many  ratiiicns  of  people 
in  the  war-ridden  countries.  And  for  a  time 
the  demand  from  this  quarter  will  tend  to 
keep  employment  and  production  at  a  high 
level.  When  cur  Allies  and  others  whom  we 
may  wish  to  help  are  able  to  resume  pro- 
duction of  the  things  they  need,  cur  markets 
may  be  expected  to  fall  off  In  the  mean- 
time, many  of  the  war  plants  in  this  coun- 
try will  have  been  reconverted  to  producing 
peacetime  goods.  This  will  be  the  time  of 
crucial  test. 

Must  we  stand  for  another  collapse? 

V/hat  can  be  done  to  prevent  it? 

There  will  ta  plently  of  work  to  do.  We 
will  have  the  trained  men.  larger  and  better 
equipped  plants,  plenty  of  raw  materials, 
mere  machine  tools  than  ever  before.  We 
will  be  physically  equipped  to  supply  all  our 
needs  and  a  surplus  for  expert.  Will  we  be 
able  to  make  Intelligent  U5e  of  what  we  have 
or  must  we  live  through  a  1929.  and  there- 
after, all  over  again? 

Stuart  Chase  describes  the  1929  debpcle  in 
these  worts: 

•"Millions  of  men  threw  down  their  tools 
and  left  their  machines  and  conveyor  belts 
in  tlie  factories;  they  drifted  about  the  streets 
doing  nothing.  The  farmers'  crops,  harvested 
with  mucii  labor,  lay  rotting  in  the  fields  or 
on  the  railroad  sidings.  People  were  being 
evicted  from  their  hemes  by  the  thousands 
in  b.DLh  city  and  country.  Men  came  stum- 
bling out  of  mines,  out  of  lumber  camps,  out 
of  fisheries,  railway  shops,  powerhouses, 
quarries,  bnckyurds.  Men  and  women  left 
their  places  in  banks,  offices,  stores,  doctors" 
anterooms,  to  go  home  and  sit  staring  at 
nothing.  Structural-steel  workers  climbed 
down  from  half-completed  skyscrapers, 
architects  left  their  drawing  boards,  engi- 
neers put  away  their  blueprints,  a  great 
army  of  carpenters,  masons,  plumbers,  and 
painters  hung  up  their  overaUs  and  folded 
their  skillful  hands."" 

Factories  closed;  mines  filled  with  water; 
sh.ps  tied  up  to  the  docks:  freight  cars  and 
trucks  went  into  storage.  Long  lines  of  men 
went  to  s.nip  kitchens,  and  thousands  took 
to  the  open  road. 

There  was  no  physical  reason  for  all  this. 
There  was  no  famine;  there  were  no  crop  fail- 
ures: there  were  no  droughts,  storms,  or 
floods;  there  wis  no  invasion.  Our  farms 
were  as  fertile  as  ever;  our  factories  were  well 
equipped;  the  transport  lines  stood  ready  to 
operate;  millions  of  men  were  ready  and 
eager  for  work.  Yet  millions  were  without 
Jobs,  without  food,  without  clothing,  with- 
out shelter.  At  the  same  time  warehouses 
were  bulging  with  wheat  and  corn  and  cot- 
ton, and  some  of  these  crops  lay  in  the  fields 
rotting  or  were  burned  for  fuel.  There  were 
as  many  housis  as  Ijefore  and  an  abundance 
of  materials  from  which  more  could  be  made. 

What  a  topsy-turvy  world  it  was  How 
could  the  hiunan  race  get  itself  into  such  a 
plleht? 

jL  nnomlsts  are  fairly  well  agreed  today  as 
■  what  was  the  matter.  We  were  all  relying 
upon  a  hit-and-miss  econoniic  system.  And 
now  It  had  missed.  We  we-e  following  certain 
•r-n;.:ions.  concepts,  and  rules  concerning 
rr:  riey.  credit,  debt,  taxation,  and  market 
There  had  tieen  no  plan  to  meet  a  sit- 
l:k-  •^..=  and  no  control  by  the  Gov- 
f'.-  he  factors  that  brought  it 
T:.  measures  that  were  taken  by  the 
r  ■:  •  in  the  early  daj-s  of  the  Roose- 
".  :..-tration   are   well   known.     Th«. 
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most  effective  ones.  It  seems  to  me.  had  to  do 
with  restoring  confidence  and  creating  a  va- 
riety of  ways  by  which  men  could  go  to  work. 
Steps  must  be  taken  now  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  private  industry  to  prevant  that 
sort  of  thing  after  this  war.  Full  employment 
is  the  gcEl.  One  competent  writer  a  id  econ- 
I  omist  suggests  the  following  steps: 
I  1.  Adequate  military  protection  vith  the 
I  armed  forces  of  several  million  people  with  all 
j    necessary  equipment; 

I  2.  Provisitm  for  public  works  to  supplement 
private  employment  to  abolish  chronic  unem- 
ployment: 

3.  The  establishment  of  minimuir  stand- 
arris  of  well-being  for  the  entire  population; 

4.  The  conservation  of  natural  resources — 
the  protection  of  forests,  soils,  wateisheds, 
and  minerals. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  much  l.s  needed 
in  the  way  of  better  food,  health,  clothing, 
shelter;  and  education.  He  states  further 
that  experts  have  estimated  that  250.C00  addi- 
tional people  should  be  employed  lo  make 
more  clothing,  that  an  increase  of  oie-thlrd 
more  doctors  and  nurses  is  needed,  t:iat  per- 
haps 400.000  new  school  teachers  are  needed. 
He  quotes  a  noted  expert  in  the  hous  ng  field 
who  has  estimated  that,  between  litSV  and 
1950,  16.000,000  houses  oucht  to  be  built  to 
take  care  of  the  increase  in  families  and  to 
replace  the  worst  of  substandard  structures. 
If  1.000.000  to  2.000,000  houses  should  je  built 
each  year,  which  stems  to  be  a  reasonable 
program,  from  1,500.000  to  2.000,000  people 
would  be  kept  busy,  according  to  M  •  C  F. 
Palmer.  Federal  Housing  Coordinator.  In 
1940  only  600,000  housing  units  we-e  con- 
structed. 

In  a  pamphlet  on  post-war  plsnnlnc  Issued 
by  the  National  Planning  As.?ociation.  cf 
which  Mr.  Chirles  E.  Wilson  is  chiirman, 
there  is  a  challenging  suggestion  of  a  way  to 
meet  post-war  unemployment.  It  Is  con- 
tended that  we  can  have  full  employment 
and  a  high  level  of  national  Incom?  if  we 
consume  all  that  we  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing. In  order  to  do  this,  however,  we  must 
on  the  average  invest  as  much  a'?  ve  save. 
This  means  that  there  must  be  no  unused 
savings  and  no  lack  of  investment  oppor- 
tunities. By  equating  the  volume  of  invest- 
ment to  the  volume  of  savings  we  shall  be 
ridding  cui selves  of  the  major  cause  of  de- 
pressions. 

Testifying  before  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  in  May  19;9,  Dr. 
Lauchlln  Cume.  then  an  economist  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bftard  in  Washingto  i,  esti- 
mated that,  on  the  basis  of  gross  savings 
diirmg  the  relatively  prosperous  twe  ities,  a 
gross  annual  investment  of  nineteen  billions 
would  be  required  to  sustain  a  gross  r  ational 
Income  of  one  hundred  billions  a  y-ar.  It 
was  further  brought  out  In  those  fcetrings 
that  we  as  a  nation  save  a  larg?r  proportion 
of  the  national  income  as  the  incone  rise's. 
It  is  therefore  safe  to  say  that  a  total  annual 
Investment  of  around  twenty-five  billions 
would  have  to  be  associated  with  a  gross  na- 
tional income  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
billions. 

Can  private  enterprise  find  outlets  f  ir  $''5  - 
000.000,000  a  year?  So  much  the  b.-tter  if 
It  can. 

But  suppose  It  cannot?  Then  it  t  up  to 
government  to  make  up  the  deficiency  Pub- 
lic Investment  would  be  made  at  a  time  when 
private  investment  lagged  and  when  savings 
would  otherwise  be  unused.  It  would  be 
confined  to  certain  recognized  areas  and  so 
timed  that  it  would  in  a  sense  complement 
and  Instire  the  continuation  of  privau  enter- 
prise generally. 

Areas  for  large-scale  Government  aivest- 

ment  are  primarily  three:  Urban  red.velop- 

ment.    Integration     and    modernization    of 

transportation,   and    multiple-purposi     river 

,  developmenu.    It  Is  to  the  third  item,  multi- 
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pie-purpose  river  development,  that  1  par- 
ticularly wish  to  direct  your  attention.  The 
National  Planning  Association  points  out 
that— 

'"Already  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity has  demonstrated  the  possibilities  in  this 
direction  There  are  many  other  river  basins 
where  a  similar  approach  is  desirable.  Our 
rivers  have  several  uses;  their  control  and 
development  will  serve  several  purposes. 
For  one  thing,  the  construction  of  dams 
makes  It  possible  to  regularize  the  river  flow. 
This  Is  important  for  navigation  and  also 
for  flood  control.  The  storage  water  may 
sometimes  be  used  for  Irrigation.  Reservoirs 
or  lakes  provide  recreational  facilities.  And 
finally  the  dams  make  possible  the  genera- 
tion of  hydroelectric  power." 

To  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
program  and  work  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  this  comment  by  the  National 
Planning  Association  is  very  conservative. 
Under  this  program,  cheaper  transportation 
oh  the  Tennessee  River  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  reality,  with  estimated  annual  savings  to 
shippers  by  1960  of  some  $8,000,000.  The 
curtailment  of  floods  on  the  Tennessee  River 
and  on  the  Mississippi  means  estimated 
average  savings  of  from  six  to  eight  million 
dollars  a  year.  If  we  should  have  a  repeti- 
tion ol  some  of  the  large  floods  of  the  pas'  20 
years,  savings  in  terms  of  flood  damage 
avoided  might  easily  exceed  the  $100,000,000 
mark.  The  production  of  low-rate  electric 
power  affords  direct  savings  to  the  commun- 
ity now  of  some  $10,000,000  a  year.  However, 
much  more  significant  than  these  direct  sav- 
ings are  the  indirect  gains  in  terms  of  the 
increase  in  the  product  of  an  expanding  valley 
economy  energized  by  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  power. 

In  addition,  the  farm  program,  with  Its 
more  than  26.000  demonstration  farms  in  the 
Valley  built  around  the  supply  of  concen- 
trated plant  food  produced  by  the  Authority, 
aims  at  conserving  the  soil,  building  up  its 
fertility,  improving  farm  practices  on  the 
land,  and  raising  standards  of  well-being 
generally.  This  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
important  part  of  the  Authority's  work.  And 
when  It  is  remembered  that  the  net  income 
from  the  sales  of  power  will  In  the  course  of 
a  generation  return  to  the  people  of  th3 
United  States  their  entire  investment  in 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  power  facilities, 
It  would  seem  that  projects  of  this  character 
are  definitely  the  type  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment might  appropriately  make  investment. 
They  usurp  no  opportunities  that  would  at- 
tract private  initiative;  on  the  contrary,  they 
open  countless  opportunities  that  would 
otherwise  not  exist, 

I  know,  of  course,  that  there  is  one  great 
question  in  all  minds:  How  will  the  Govern- 
ment get  the  money  to  make  such  invest- 
ments? Will  not  the  public  debt  at  the  end 
of  this  war  be  so  great  that  we  cannot  think 
of  carrying  out  such  a  program  as  is  here 
suggested? 

Let  us  look  at  this  debt  matter  for  a  min- 
ute. In  1930  the  total  public  debt  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  of  the 
United  States  was,  in  round  numbers.  $30,- 
000,000.000,  and  the  private  debt  was  $142.- 
000,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $172,000,000,000. 
In  1940  the  public  debt  was  $52,000,000,000 
and  the  private  debt  $115,000,000,000,  making 
a  totp.l  of  $167,000,000,000.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  present  administration  spent 
billions  of  dollars  in  public  works,  and  yet 
the  total  amount  of  the  debt  of  the  United 
States,  public  and  private,  was  $5,000,000,000 
less  in  1940  than  it  was  in  1930.  In  addition 
to  that,  the  interest  on  the  1930  debt  was 
$9,000,000,000.  while  the  Interest  on  the  1940 
debt  was  only  $6,000,000,000. 

'That  is  all  very  interesting."  you  may  say, 
"but  after  all  there  is  a  limit  to  our  public 
debt.    This  war  may  leave  us  with  a  Federal 


debt    of    from    $150,000,000,000    to    $200  000,- 
000.000.    Is  not  that  the  limit?" 

Nobody  knows  exactly  what  the  debt  limit 
will  be.  But  it  is  an  academic  qu<»tion.  since 
the  only  thing  that  really  matter;;  is  the  cost 
of  servicing  the  debt  in  relation  to  the  na- 
tional income.  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  British  debt  1£5  years  ago 
was  more  than  double  the  national  income; 
that  it  was  never  paid  off  or  even  substan- 
tially reduced;  that  it  rose  again  during  and 
after  the  First  World  War.  And  there  is  no 
evidence  that  its  size  was  any  deterrent  to  in- 
vestment, income,  or  employment.  Undoubt- 
edly Brltain"s  debt  has  been  increased  far 
beyond  that  ratio  now,  yet  interest  rates  have 
been  going  down  constantly. 

The  national  income  of  the  United  States 
this  year  will  be  about  $120,000,000,000.  Pro- 
fessor Hansen  estimates  that,  on  the  basis  of 
the  British  experience,  our  debt  could  be 
much  larger  than  it  is  now  or  is  likely  to  be 
even  at  the  end  of  this  war. 

Economists  tell  us  that  public  debt  is  so 
different  from  private  debt  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  debt  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word.  As  such  the  public  debt  has  little  or  no 
effect  upon  the  national  income.  However, 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  public  debt  may, 
depending  on  the  timing,  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  a  high  and  a  low  national  in- 
come. The  fact  that  the  debt  is  la;-ge  and  get- 
ting larger  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we 
are  shouldering  ourselves  and  our  children 
with  a  back-breaking  burden.  The  bondhold- 
ers are,  after  all,  the  American  people,  the 
same  people  who  pay  the  taxes  and  service  the 
debt.  If  the  persons  who  hold  the  bonds  were 
exactly  the  same  as  those  who  pay  the  taxes, 
it  would  be  clear  that  a  national  debt  inter- 
nally held  i.s  simply  a  means  by  which  we  pool 
our  funds  to  accomplish  a  generally  desired 
end — whether  winning  a  war  or  licking  a  de- 
pression— and  then  return  those  funds  to  the 
original  owners. 

Although  the  individual  bondholders  and 
taxpayers  are  not  identical  in  all  cases,  the 
effect  on  the  Nation  is  the  same  as  if  they 
were.  Most  of  the  American  debt  is  very 
widely  distributed  within  this  country. 
While  I  don't  want  to  suggest  that  a  large 
public  debt  is  something  to  be  viewed  lightly, 
I  am  convinced  that  most  of  us  have  not 
thought  it  through.  As  an  aid  to  perspec- 
tive, may  I  suggest  that  you  ponder  for  a 
moment  on  the  views  of  the  man  who  says 
that  every  increase  in  the  national  debt  is  a 
national  blessing,  because  it  leaves  us  all 
richer  by  the  volume  of  Government  securi- 
ties we  are  able  to  buy  and  salt  away. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  recognized  on  all  sides 
that  the  keynote  In  our  national  economy  is 
that  the  people  be  employed,  that  they  pro- 
duce goods  and  services  and  consume  them. 
Money,  debt,  and  taxes  are  only  means  for 
accomplishing  these  purposes.  With  a  na- 
tional income  of  $120,000,000,000,  high  taxes 
can  be  paid  from  incomes,  such  as  we  are 
paying  now.  Indeed,  the  same  tax  load,  in 
dollar  amounts,  would  be  less  burdensome  in 
peacetime  because  the  money  we  would  have 
left  would  buy  so  much  more.  We  could 
readily  supply  the  Government  with  money 
to  make  worth  while  public  investments  and 
at  the  same  time  reduce  the  public  debt,  if  a 
reduction  appeared  to  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

We  may  expect  that  some  things  will  be 
done — bold  and  untraditional  things  if  neces- 
sary— to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  for 
employment  and  purchasing  power  after  the 
war.  When  these  steps  are  taken  every  po- 
litical unit  of  government,  local  as  well  as 
•national,  will  be  affected.  There  will  be  work 
for  local  agencies  to  do.  Local  governments 
should  have  plans — plans  for  schools  and 
other  public  buildings,  parks  and  play- 
grounds, slum  clearance,  and  improvement 
in    public    facilities.    They    should    be    en- 


couraged to  cooperate  In  the  administration 
of  any  Federal  program  affecting  them  and 
they  should  be  ready  to  do  their  part. 

Under  the  program  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  in  this  region,  a  deliberate  policy 
has  been  followed  of  cooperating  with  the 
States,  the  counties,  the  municipalities,  and 
all  the  other  local  subdivisions  cf  govern- 
ment. They  have  been  enlisted  in  the  ad- 
minLstration  of  the  program.  Electricity 
generated  by  the  Authority  is  In  the  main 
distributed  by  the  various  cities  and  coopera- 
tives throughout  the  region.  Eighty-three 
cities  and  45  cooperatives  are  now  engaged 
in  this  work.  The  purpose  of  such  a  policy 
is  to  strengthen  every  local  agency  and 
to  decentralize  the  administration  of  the 
regional  program.  This  is  a  democratic  way 
of  administering  the  affairs  of  government. 
In  the  farm  program,  the  actual  work  cf  con- 
serving the  soil  and  improving  farm  prac- 
tices is  done  by  the  farmers  themselves. 
They  ere  engaged  in  a  voluntary  program  of 
cooperation  with  their  Government.  In  the 
field  of  research,  the  Authority  has  the  full- 
est cooperation  from  all  the  educational  In- 
stitutions throughout  this  part  of  the 
country. 

In  the  administration  of  any  post-war  pro- 
grams, it  is  likewise  Important  that  the  serv- 
ices of  local  governmental  units  and  agencies 
be  enlisted.  This,  we  believe.  Is  democracy 
in  action. 

Certainly  there  is  no  room  for  complacency 
aboxit  the  post-war  years  ahead.  In  many 
ways  we  shall  have  a  new  world  to  deal  with, 
new  problems  to  be  solved  and  new  sacrifices 
to  be  made.  We  shall  have  to  depend  in  the 
future  as  we  have  in  the  past  upon  the 
ability,  the  comm.on  sense,  and  the  devotion 
to  the  public  welfare  of  the  American  people. 
I,  for  one.  havt  confidence  that  Americans 
will  see  it  through. 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF    VIRCINLA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  3  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  November  30),  1942 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr,  Piesldent,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  second  install- 
ment of  a  very  able  article  written  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Krock  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  of  Novem- 
ber 8,  1942,  entitled.  "Infamous  Prelude 
to  Pearl  Harbor."  The  first  part  of  this 
article  wa.<^  printed  In  the  Record  of 
November  30. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  second 
installment  of  the  article  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Re.  i  fd,  as  follows: 

INFAMOUS   PRELUDE    TO    PEARL    HARBOR 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Mr  Hull  returned  to  his  attack  on  the 
Tripartite  Pact.  He  said  he  supposed  the 
Japanese  were  as  surprised  as  we  by  Hitler's 
attack  on  Russia.  Kurusu's  response  wa« 
that  while  Japan  could  not  abrogate  the 
treaty,  it  might  find  some  way  to  "outshine" 
it.    The    Secretary    stuck    to    his    line.     He 
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are  not  recorded; 
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tendered    a    peace  feeler,   and    he 


N    X-  R^    I  have  no  clear  Idea. 
J,:,..,     A-.n'   v--;   h<iund  equally  by  your 
ptv  •    w;-'-    F^-^■  :  ' 

Nout;R.\    Yes. 

H'-i.L  Can't  you  tell  Hitler  to  be  reason- 
ftb;"  ' 
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=  .  f'*;  It  r-agerly.  He  quickly  expressed  the 
virw  hat  Hitler  would  be  willing  to  negoti- 
ate peace.  But  the  ?•  ^'"fary  was  not  to  be 
caueht  in  a  trap  or  :;  a  pitfall  for  himself. 
T  iTf^n"  he  said,  'that  Hitler  must 
?b      <i'  :.     us  program  of  conquest." 

\VhPTu-)on  the  Japanese  departed. 

'iJ-Kie  was  another  meeting  on  November 
2-0  and  for  the  purpose  of  brevity  and  clarity 
I  shall  again  attempt  to  reconstruct  the 
-^v   rds  used  by  the  conferees: 

li"i :  Bf-fore  we  can  have  a  peaceful  settle- 
r^'  '  ■:•  r^^  must  be  an  end  to  Japanese  ag- 
f-esslon  We  need  a  manifestation  of  a  clear 
purpose  to  pursue  peaceful  courses. 

NoMTTRA  But  we  have  this  day  presented 
a  proposal  to  that  end.  (A  detailed  sum- 
mary of  this  follows  shortly.) 

Hull  I  will  discuss  what  you  have  said 
V.  ;*h  the  other  ecvemments  which  have  in- 
terests in  ^^•■-  P,   ific. 

K"T>.t"r  But  remember,  we  are  tinable  to 
abr  gute    the  Tripartite  Pact. 

Htru.  You  didn't  talk  that  way  about  the 
Nine  Power  Treaty. 

Ktniusu.  That  was  20  years  old  and  out- 
m-ded.  I  urge  you  to  adopt  this  proposal 
and  bring  about  peace.  Japan,  however,  is 
committed  to  an  expansion  policy. 

The  new  Japanese  proposal  to  which 
Nomura  referred  was  regarded  by  the  Amer- 
ican President  and  State  Department  as  nar- 
row and  as  leaving  Japan  In  a  menacing 
position.  It  called  for  a  supply  from  the 
tlnited  States  to  Japan  of  as  much  oil  as 
Japan  might  require  and  for  suspension  of 
freezing  measures.  It  provided  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  both  the  United  States  and 
Japan  should  undertake  not  to  make  any 
armed  advance  Into  any  of  the  regions  In 
southeastern  Asia  and  the  southern  Paclflc 
where  troops  were  then  stationed;  that  the 
Japanese  Government  should  undertake  to 
withdraw  its  troops  from  French  Indochina 
'ipon  either  the  restoration  of  peace  between 
J -pan  and  China  or  the  establishment  of  an 
ri,  litable  peace  in  the  Paclflc  area;  that 
J  ipan  and  the  United  States  should  cooperate 
u;  '.  a  view  to  securing  the  acquisition  of 
thv  ae  goods  and  ccmnioditles  which  the  two 
cc\intrie8  needed  in  the  Netherland  East 
Indies:  that  Japan  and  the  United  States 
should  mutually  undertake  to  restore  their 
commercial  relations  to  those  prevailing  prior 
to  the  freezing  of  the  assets,  the  United 
States  to  refrain  from  such  measures  and  ac- 
tions as  "will  be  prejudicial  to  the  endeavors 
'-  T  the  restoration  of  general  peace  between 
Japan  and  China  " 

(In  the  preceding  quotation  is  a  tjrptcal 
Japanese  euphemism.  What  the  United 
s-    -e.s  was  actually  asked  to  do  was  to  cease 
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.\  ^v(  tr.;  -I  j:  :-;  jrusu  brought  a  formula 
1  re  said  clarified  the  obligations  of 
ij:;i  r  the  tripartite  pact  and  should 
e  ;.;t  I-  .-s  of  the  United  States  In  that 
par..cu...r  Bui  it  was  only  a  statement  that 
Japan  reserved  the  right  to  Interpret  freely 
her  obligations  under  the  pact  and  that  this 
Interpretation  need  not  be  the  same  as  Ger- 
many's  cr   Italy's,     Japan,    the   formula   as- 


serted, was  not  bound  to  cooperate  or  col- 
laborate with  Germany  and  Italy  1:  aerres- 
6lon 

HtJLL    Have  you  anything  more  to  offer? 

Kltiusu.  No. 

Htn-L.  This  Is  not  especially  helpful. 

It  becomes  Increasingly  clear  thiit  Japan 
would  not  budge  from  the  position  of  Its 
military  leaders.  She  was  steadily  refusing 
to  abandon  preferential  positions  In  all  the 
occupied  areas.  She  was  demanding  a  vic- 
tor's peace  with  China  and  our  assent  to  It. 
her  army  to  be  kept  there  Indefinitely.  Her 
envoys  had  made  no  answer  to  Mr.  Hull's 
proposal  on  economic  policy,  but  kept  asking 
If  there  could  be  a  modus  vivendl. 

Though  the  fact  was  kept  from  ttie  Japa- 
nese, the  President  and  Mr  Hull  had  been 
exploring  a  path  of  temp*irary  adjustment, 
but  had  found  no  solution.  It  was  during 
this  exploration  that  the  Chinese  feared  they 
would  be  abandoned  by  the  Great  l\)wers — 
a  fear  that  proved  baseless.  The  Army  and 
Navy,  as  well  as  the  Dutch  and  Brit  sh  Gov- 
ernments, were  calling  for  more  lime.  It 
was  apparent  to  Mr  Hull  that  all  hope  of 
meeting  the  crisis  by  diplomacy  had  ceased, 
but  he  determined  to  make  one  mere  offer. 

Next  day.  November  22.  the  conversations 
were  resumed.  Mr  Hull  said  we  could  not 
furnleh  oil  to  the  Japanese  Navy,  pemlt  the 
Japanese  troops  to  remain  in  Indochina, 
or  desist  from  aiding  China  while  Jajwin  con- 
tinued to  assist  Germany.  If  one  more  move 
like  that  In  Indochina  were  made  there  could 
be  no  hope  of  peace. 

"Won't  some  Japanese  statesman,"  he 
asked,    "preach   peace   for    a   change?" 

He  expressed  the  belief  that  the  Dutch,  the 
British,  and  the  United  States  cou'd  arrange 
to  end  the  freezing  regulations  If  seme  con- 
crete evidence  were  given  of  Japan's  pieaceful 
Intentions.  Japan  might  have  all  the  ma- 
terials she  wanted  on  demonstratior  of  this. 
Kurusu  and  Nomura  replied  on  a  tangent. 
They  stressed  that  a  Japanese  trO(  p  with- 
drawal to  the  north  of  Indochina  would  re- 
lieve pressure  on  Thailand,  but  they  contin- 
ued to  give  no  Indication  that  their  gov- 
ernment was  considering  the  basic  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  Secretary.  Kuru  ii  added 
It  was  hard  to  get  the  Japanese  Army  tc  agree 
to  leave  south  Indochina,  yet  he  had  ac- 
complished this.  The  situation  was  ap- 
proaching an  explosive  point,  he  e;cplalned, 
and  a  quick  settlement  was  needed. 

"No  progress"  would  be  a  fair  summary  of 
this  meeting. 

On  November  25,  as  he  did  again  on  the 
28th.  Mr.  Hull,  attending  the  War  Council 
where  were  gathered  the  civilian  and  military 
chiefs  of  the  American  State,  empha.'lzcd  the 
critical  nature  of  the  conversations  and  sa.d 
he  saw  no  possibility  of  an  agreement.  He 
warned  that  Japan  might  strike  at  any  mo- 
ment. And  he  added  that,  thougl  he  did 
not  venture  to  speak  as  a  military  mar,  he 
would  counsel  his  hearers  to  lock  for  surprise 
attacks  simultaneously "  at  many  points 
throughout  the  Pacific  area.  He  said  that 
even  during  the  final  phase  of  his  conversa- 
tions with  the  envoys  of  Japan,  our  Govern- 
ment had  learned  of  the  dispatch  of  new 
Japanese  troops  and  equipment  to  Indochina 
and  the  Gulf  of  Thailand.  The  obvious 
objectives  were  Singapore  and  the  Burma 
Road. 

Secretary  Hull  brought  to  the  meeting  of 
November  26  for  consideration  by  t.^e  Japa- 
nese envoys  the  document  now  famous  in 
history.  In  It  was  outlined  a  phn  for  a 
broad  but  simple  settlement  covering  the 
entire  Pacific  area. 

This  counter-proposal  Included  a  mutual 
declaration  affirming  that  the  national 
policies  of  the  two  countries  were  directed 
toward  peace  throughout  the  Paclflc  area; 
that  the  two  cotm tries  had  no  territorial 
designs  or  aggressive  intentions  in  tliat  area; 
and  that  they  would  give  active  support  to 
certain  fundamental  principles  of  peace  upon 
which  their  relations  with  each  other  and  all 
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other  nations  would  be  based.  There  was 
provision  for  mutual  pledges  to  support  and 
apply  liberty  economic  principles  in  their 
economic  relations  with  each  other  and  with 
other  nations  and  peoples.  These  were  enu- 
merated and  were  based  upon  the  general 
principle  of  equality  of  commercial  oppor- 
tunity and  treatment.  There  were  steps 
prcpcsed  to  be  taken  by  the  two  govern- 
ments, envisaging  a  situation  in  which  there 
would  be  no  Japanese  or  other  foreign  armed 
forces  in  French  Indochina  or  In  China. 
Mutual  commitments  were  suggested  In 
detail. 

The  proposals  were  Instantly  deprecated 
by  Mr.  Kurusu.  His  government,  he  said, 
"would  throw  up  Its  hands"  when  it  saw 
them.  He  asked  again  for  a  modus  vivendl, 
and  Mr.  Hull  replied  that  this  had  already 
been  explored. 

They  turned  to  a  discussion  of  the  value  of 
International  agreements  In  general.  Japan 
didn't  do  well  with  these,  said  Kurusu,  and 
reminded  the  Secretary  of  The  Hague  award 
against  Japan  In  the  matter  of  the  perpetual 
leasps.  The  conversation  droned  on,  returned 
to  the  Japanese  proposals. 

Hull.  You  ask  for  all  the  oil  you  want.  I 
might  almost  be  lynched  If  I  promised  that 
oil  would  go  freely  to  Japan  In  these  circum- 
stances. 

N0MUR.A.  Sometimes  statesmen  fail  to  get 
public  sympathizers.  Only  wise  men  see  far 
ahead,  and  sometimes  they  suffer  martyrdom. 
But  life  is  short  and  a  man  can  only  do  his 
duty. 
On  this  melancholy  note  the  meeting  ended. 
It  was  now  November  27.  The  sands  were 
almost  In  the  bottom  of  the  glass  and  the 
war  cloud  was  sweeping  in  from  the  west. 

On  November  27,  the  day  before  Mr.  Hull's 
second  warning  to  the  War  Council,  the  Pres- 
ident and  he  received  the  envoys.  Tlie 
President  said  he  had  not  given  up  hope, 
but  the  situation  was  serious  The  Amer- 
ican Government  was  disappointed  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Japanese  leadens  toward  fun- 
damental principles  of  peace.  Tills  had  cre- 
ated difficulties  m  the  atmosphere  here  and 
abroad. 

The  United  States  had  been  very  patient, 
and  would  continue  to  be  If  Japan  would 
permit  It.  But  the  United  States  must  have 
manifestations  of  peaceful  Intent.  The 
President,  saying  this,  warned  the  envoys 
that  the  best  Interest  of  Japan  would  not  be 
served  by  Hitler. 

Hull.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Japanese 
slogans  of  "a  new  order,"  etc..  are  war  propa- 
ganda, are  camouflaged  terms  of  the  policy 
of  force  and  conquest  and  military  domina- 
tion of  all  the  conquered  peoples. 

The  envoys  offered  very  little  In  response 
except  for  reiteration  by  Kurusu  that  the 
differences  between  the  two  countries  were 
not  In  fundamentals  but  only  in  their  ap- 
plication. 

The  conferees  resumed  again  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  Mr.  Hull  said  the  United  States  would 
definitely  not  become  a  partner  with  the 
military  leaders  of  Japan  from  whom  came 
only  "bltister  and  blood-curdling  threats." 
"We  aren't  trying  to  bluff  you."  he  re- 
marked, "and  there  is  no  occasion  for  you  to 
try  to  bluff  us.  There  Is  a  limit  to  these 
things."     He  went  on  to  summarize: 

To  ask  us  to  cease  aid  to  China  Is  the  same 
as  aoking  us  to  cease  aid  to  Great  Britain. 
We  would  be  prepared  to  consider  your  pro- 
posal that  we  use  our  good  offices  to  bring 
China  and  Japan  together,  but  in  return 
Japan  pursues  a  policy  that  Immobilizes 
antl-Axls  troops  in  the  Near  East,  thus  as- 
sisting Hitler.  The  envoys  must  also  recall 
that  Premier  Tojo  on  November  20  had  said 
the  United  States  must  be  purged  of  In- 
fluence In  East  Asia. 
The  conversation  continued : 
Hull.  We  won't  be  driven  out  of  the  Pa- 
clflc. Why  can't  we  go  back  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  my   proposals  of   November   267 


Japan  needs  no  sword  to  sit  at  the  head  of 
a  table. 

Kurusu.  The  November  26  document  has 
been  communicated  and  we  expect  a  reply 
soon.  But  Japan  thinks  Its  November  20 
proposal  Is  equitable.  What  Is  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  United  States?  I  advise  you  to 
make  a  deep  reflection  as  to  that.  And.  why 
Is  the  President  returning  earlier  to  Wash- 
ington than  he  had  planned?  [Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  left  for  a  brief  trip.] 

Hull.  Perhaps  it  was  the  loud  talk  of 
Premier  Tojo. 

Kurusu,  That  was  only  a  20-mlnute 
broadcast.  And  bad  translation  resulted  in 
the  Premier's  being  misquoted. 

NoMUR.^.  What  Tojo  said  Is  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  your  Pan-American  policy.  Our 
methods   are  simply  more   primitive. 

Kurusu.  And  If  you  don't  look  out,  China 
win  sell  us  both  down  the  river. 

NoMUR.^.  I  hope  we  can  come  to  a  peaceful 
settlement.  A  war  In  the  Paclflc  would  be  a 
tragedy.     Wars    don't    settle   anything. 

The  President  some  days  before  had  asked 
Mr.  Hull  to  Inquire  why  Japan,  In  the  midst 
of  the  conversations,  had  sent  reinforcements 
to  Indochina,  this  time  concentrating  them 
In  the  north.  Long  before  that,  as  it  later 
became  evident.  Japan  had  prepared  its  ex- 
pedition against  Pearl  Harbor. 

Kurusu  brought  the  reply  to  the  question 
on  December  5  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  His 
Government,  said  the  envoy,  had  reinforced 
Indochina  as  a  protection  against  threat- 
ened Chinese  aggression. 

Mr.  Hull  was  surprised.  He  had  Just  the 
opposite  Impression,  he  said.  He  had  under- 
stood that  Japan  was  going  north  In  Indo- 
china to  attack  China.  It  was  new  to  him 
that  this  was  a  move  of  defense.  He  hadn't 
known  the  Japanese  were  on  the  defensive 
in  Indochina. 

This  Irony  was  met  by  an  observation  from 
Nomura  that  Indochina  could  be  a  menace 
to  Japan,  therefore  care  must  be  taken  that 
no  other  power  control  it. 

Patiently  once  more,  although  his  hope 
was  dead,  the  Secretary  urged  the  Japanese 
Government  to  renounce  force  and  aggres- 
sion. He  declared  that  the  United  States  Is 
not  looking  for  trouble,  but  it  Isn't  running 
away  either. 

KtJRUsu  (reverting  again).  How  are  we 
aiding  Hitler? 

HtJLL.  I  have  told  you  by  keeping  British, 
Dutch,  and  American  forces  immobilized  in 
the  Far  East. 

Nomura  (In  Japanese).  This  isn't  getting 
us  anywhere. 

HULL.  Anc"  can  you  explain  the  malignant 
press  campaign  which  is  confusing  the  situ- 
ation and  which  your  Government  Is  permit- 
ting to  go  on  during  these  conversations? 
You  control  the  press  of  Japan,  and  you  could 
stop  It. 

Kurusu.  Your  press  here  is  not  free  from 
articles  that  confuse  and  Irritate.  For  In- 
stance, there  was  one  story  that  I  had  been 
sent  here  to  check  Ambassador  Nomura. 
That,  Indeed,  was  not  helpful. 

The  envoys  departed,  and  on  December  6 
the  President  sent  the  message  to  the  Em- 
peror that  was  the  final  plea  for  peace. 

Sunday,  December  7,  was  a  day  of  unusual 
beauty  In  Washington.  The  forenoon  was 
quiet,  but  at  noon  the  Secretary  received  a 
request  from  Ambassador  Nomura  to  see  him 
and  Kurusu  as  scon  as  possible.  The  ap- 
pointment was  made  for  1  o'clock,  then  post- 
poned b^  the  Japanese  until  1:45. 

The  three  conferees  met  together  for  the 
last  time  in  Secretary  Hulls  office  at  the 
State  Department  at  2 ;  20  Kuru:;u  explained 
the  delay  by  saying  there  had  been  difficulties 
In  decoding  Japan's  reply  to  Mr.  Hull's  final 
proposals. 

He  handed  the  Secretary  the  reply. 
Tokyo  flatly  rejected  the  proposals  made  by 
Secretary  Hull  lu  his  memorandum  of  No- 


vember 26.  and  notified  the  American  Gov- 
ernment that  "In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the 
American  Government  it  cannot  but  con- 
sider that  It  Is  Impossible  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment through  further  negotiations."  The 
Japanese  reply  charged  that  the  American 
Government  intended  to  "conspire  with 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries  to  obstruct 
Japan's  efforts  toward  the  establishment  of 
peace  through  the  creation  of  a  new  order  In 
East  Asia,  and  especially  to  preserve  Anglo- 
American  rights  and  interests  by  keeping 
Japan  and  China  at  war." 

Mr.  Hull  read  the  document  slowly  with  a 
look  of  unbelief  growing  on  his  face.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  Japanese  envoys  and  ut- 
tered the  denunciation  that  has  become  a 
dramatic  part  of  the  recorded  history  of  that 
fateful  time. 

"I  must  say  that  In  all  my  conversations 
with  you  (the  Japanese  Ambassador)  during 
the  last  9  months  I  have  never  uttered  one 
word  of  untruth.  This  Is  borne  out  abso- 
lutely by  the  record.  In  all  my  50  years  of 
public  service  I  have  never  seen  a  document 
that  was  more  crowded  with  Infamous  false- 
hoods and  distortions  on  a  scale  so  huge  that 
I  never  imagined  until  today  that  any  Gov- 
ernment on  this  planet  was  capable  of  utter- 
ing them." 

The  envoys  left  without  comment. 

One  hour  before,  the  Japanese  Fleet  and  air 
force  had  attacked  Pearl  Harbor. 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.TOBEY 

: :;   :\u:  :~ k n  a 'Vh  i.  r    : : i e  uki  1  ed  STATES 

Thursday,  December  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  20)  ,194: 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  •;.'  F.ecord  an  address 
delivered  by  the  St-nti-LUi  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Nye]  before  the  English- 
Speaking  Union  on  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1942  at  the  Wizard  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D    C 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  would  not  want  to  end  any  dreams  which 
are  affording  Individuals  a  degree  of  freedom 
from  the  depressing  things  round  about  us. 
But  we  are  only  preparing  ourselves  for  a 
teriible  nightmare  If  we  let  much  of  present- 
day  unrealistic  thinking  play  too  large  a  part 
In  our  planning  for  the  future  of  this  un- 
happy world. 

However  persnickety  we  Americans  may  be 
about  our  own  ways,  however  critical  we  may 
be  about  how  other  peoples  live,  how  they 
think,  how  they  act.  how  they  govern  and  are 
governed,  we  don't  find  ourselves  objecting  to 
them  as  allies  at  such  a  time  as  this,  a  time 
which  finds  us  Involved  in  the  most  desperate 
struggle  in  all  American  history.  Some  Amer- 
icans do  not  relish  British  ways  and  ambi- 
tions, but  we  hear  no  Americans  now  regret- 
ting the  fact  that  she  is  our  Ally  in  this  war. 
It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  thought  of  alliance 
with  Russia  in  any  kind  of  cause  was  one 
that  had  great  numbers  of  Americans  liter- 
ally holding  their  noses,  but  I  fall  to  find  any 
American  right  now  who  Isn't  tickled  pink 
over  what  Russia  has  done  and  Is  doing  as  our 
Ally.  Let's  go  a  step  further— memory  is 
more  than  fresh  concerning  that  day  when 
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ctir  spokesmen  were  bitterly  assalHr. 
other  people  u  "back  stabt  --  "r-  k: 
people  who  by  their  action  h.a  x:  ■  •  :r  a.. 
right  to  American  respect.  But  tod  • .  i  ■  ;a:iy 
finds  us  wondering  IX.  and  hoping  :.  ?*  *he 
hour  Is  close  at  band  when  these  sftt:  '■  r»  n'.e 
may  let  us  and  cur  All'-^  :- -  ^  r  Y.  •:.■  t;d 
ma  bas«  for  operation  i  i  ■  l^  .\i  -  .ay 
even  Join  us  as  an  ally  A.  •.  a  •  --'  •  •  py 
today  with  one  Admiral  D  •  ::  ^;.  ^  i-  :ily 
a  few  daj-s  ago  our  estimate  of  him  was  uch 
as  to  make  us  glad  he  was  on  the  other  side 
■:id  not  contaminating  the  rest  of  us 

Here  we  are.  for  the  moment  at  least,  all 
in  CT^e  camp,  fighting  for  th«?  pame  fl  ing. 
r  '  re  the  Stallns.  the  Chur  ; 
i:  -  .-its,  the  Darlans,  the  Ch 
Bheks.  all  battling  for  victory,  the  A:. 
the  British,  seme  French,  the  red  R; 
the  Chinese,  all  fighting  for  one  thing  What 
Is  that  one  thing?  Victory  to  be  sure  ^ut 
victory  for  what?  Victory  for  our  Ir.-s  ;is 
nations 

We    can    boast    ab^ut    the    less    5acr::5c1al 
ca'/-    -   '' ■'   '.."        :'    "   '. ",    ■'.  .-    -^  -r    'r', ;■   ■':,-■   i-if''. 
"rerr.a.i.j    i..-',    U-rj    N.>,    1    Cau-.-    Is    .  '"    i-s    a 
nation 

But  we  have  among  us  some  liile:.-  ;  ^r- 
acters  who.  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  w  :  :  .  ..t' 
pretty  spee':  .-  '  r  us  about  all  the  thi:  ; .-  «? 
are  flighting  '  :.  xKhcut  ever  once  rei  i:.:.^ 
to  the  real  thing.  I  -■;:'.  rx'  f  t^<-  ■  c  :i 
the  right  of  those  'a  r.  j  aai::  to  mai.e  -ucn 
speeches,  and  doubtless  they  mean  well  but 
there  are  times  when  'Yrv  Talk  so  much  that 
1,  for  one.  cant  he:     ^  y  say. 

Even  while  we  are  short  of  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  our  own  ATierican  needs,  son  e  of 
\xs  go  on  day  drearr^  '^v  i^'i  .■■.:.•..•  >:  . 
Ing  about  wanting  'o  t'f"  a  .[i-n  i  :  .  .  .•; 
every  day  into  every  stomach  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  even  though  U  miplit  be  n  ?ce.s- 
sary  to  keep  the  American  Army  functicii'iis; 
and  ready  to  h  'd  dnxn  the  Chinese  ,i:.i 
others,  who  d'T;  \  ..<^'  ,n.;.a  "a  :.  :  . 
while  HiVHT  W\:i%  e  pcuia  mlla  d  .^ ;  -  •■  - 
throat.s  L:'-  ''rf  !  «'  '  remains  th-i'  'r.i'."  ;^ 
not  the  privilf'..'  ■  -^f  -x:i  rt.,i;;y  :..;: 
today. 

Surely  we  can  talk  *    •   •.      ■ ;  ■  ''-"-   :-- 
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Air  hut  who  now  desperately  need  and  want 
an  alibi,  a  go;it,  to  blame  for  the  tremendous 
mess  we  are  In.  the  tremendous  task  before 
us — mess  and  tack  that  will  cost  possibly 
millions  of  lives  and  the  greater  portion  of 
our  wealth.  But  however  long  and  loud  they 
scream,  there  will  continue  to  be  Churchills 
quite  properly  swearing  that  they  were  not 
chosen  to  their  places  of  power  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sellin!?  out  and  destroying  the  British 
Empire.  Indeed,  there  will  even  be  Ameri- 
cans who  win  go  on  thinking  that  Anaerica 
ought  to  do  a  little  empire  building  of  her 
own.  So  we  are  back  to  where  we  began,  the 
subject  of  what  we  are  really  fighting  for. 
We  are  Qsht:ng  for  our  lives  as  nations  and 
to  preserve  those  nations  for  other  genera- 
tions and  that  Is  as  true  of  us  as  it  Is  of 
Britain,  of  Russia,  of  China  Why  try  to 
make  ourseUes  believe  otherwise?  We  aren't 
kidding  anybody,  even  ourselves. 

Freedom  from  fear,  from  want,  freedom  of 
f  ""-.ip.  of  speech:  what  of  these  things? 
V  ..  -  of  the  charter  adopted  upon  the  occa- 
?-^n  of  a  rather  historic  Atlantic  boat  ride 
by  two  gentlemen?  Do  these  have  no  mean- 
ing whatsoever?  I  would  not  say  that,  but  we 
-^r  ::  find  one  day.  If  we  don't  know  It  now, 
•~  '  'hose  were  not  the  real  things  this  war 
•  '*  f  'Ught  about.  Surely  we  will  go  as  far 
-  ■.\-'  cr.n  In  accomplishing  attainment  of 
these  "  >  ■ 'Knressed  purposes,  but  we  can 
go  only  i:s  :.\T  as  others  associated  with  tia 
In  the  winning  of  the  war  will  let  us  go. 
and  only  so  far  as  we  can  all  afford  to  go. 
We  may  all  find  when  this  Is  ended  a  rather 
full-sized  Job  of  holding  the  freedoms  we 
talk  about  for  ourselves  and  for  our  own. 
And  what  about  union  now?  What  about 
a  hard  and  fast  political  and  military  alliance 
between  the  En  si  ish -speaking  peoples  of  the 
world?  Well,  what  might  be  the  pleasure  of 
such  allies  as  Russia  and  China  about  such 
8  'i::!i-'-e7  Perhaps  that  is  what  they  are 
rt/r.-  :  _•  for.  but  I  doubt  it.  Irrespective  of 
'hat  might  be  the  attitude  of  some  of  our 
;i;::es  up-n  thLs  subject,  another  question 
"  ?• '    ;  ■     arise  perhaps.     How  desirous 

;-  .\rnL»r:ca  :  .  a  union  with  Britain?  How 
cKslrous  is  Britain  for  that  degree  of  alliance 
with  the  United  States?  How  would  otir 
South  American  neighbors  like  It?  After  all. 
these  are  questions  that  must  be  answered  If 
we  are  going  to  seriously  undertake  such 
alliance  as  seme  have  talked  about.  No  off- 
hand guess  Is  called  for  here  and  now.  I  am 
sure,  but  If  I  were  required  to  state  one.  I 
V  iu!d  very  definitely  say  that  there  Isn't  a 
:rho6t  of  a  chance  of  a  military-political  al- 
liance between  Britain  and  my  country.  I 
would  go  further  and  say  that  I  would  be 
one  fighting  such  a  proposal  with  all  the 
might  I  possess. 

I  am  saying  what  I  have  said  with  some 
purpose.  I  hope.  I  have  said  it  all  In  the 
hope  that  we  might  bring  more  realism  Into 
our  present-day  thinking  about  the  future, 
our  own  future  and  that  of  the  world.  There 
has  been  far  too  much  of  the  looee  kind  of 
Jabber  that  would  have  us  believe  that  we. 
maybe  with  a  little  voice  given  our  English 
cousins,  were  going  to  have  the  whole  say 
about  the  peace  and  the  kind  of  world  that 
would  follow  this  war.  Some  Americans  are 
already  devoting  themselves  to  peace  terms 
'*hjch  they  are  sure  we  can  write  as  victors. 
No  doubt  some  Englishmen  are  doing  like- 
wise, maybe  after  somethmg  of  the  same  pat- 
•-em.  But  also,  perhaps.  Russians  and  Chi- 
nese are  writing  peace  terms,  too;  terms 
which  they,  as  victors,  will  advance  at  the 
table  where  nations  gather  and  strive  to  cure 
the  awful  headache  a  mad  world  leaves  after 
field  upon  field  and  sea  upon  sea  of  bloody, 
.  .y  battles.  Norway,  Sweden.  Denmark. 
H.  -.um,  India.  France.  Spain,  and  others, 
will  doubtless  have  something  to  say  about 
what  this  war  wa^  fought  lor  and  what  kind 
of  a  peace  should  be  written.  Indeed.  If  some 
of  our  lofty  thought  for  the  future  is  going 
to  have  any  place  at  the  table  where  the 


pattern  for  the  future  world  Is  laid  out,  then 
the  Fmns.  the  Italians,  even  the  Geimans 
and  the  Japanese,  may  have  something  to  say 
about  the  peace. 

Now  let  us  bring  ends  together  by  suggest- 
ing simply  this:  We  are  going  to  mal.e  the 
kind  of  peace  which  our  Allies,  primarily, 
will  let  us  make  and  Join  with  us  In  making. 
Let's  be  realistic  to  the  extent  at  legist  of 
admitting  that  we  and  our  Allies  don't  see 
alike  on  all  things,  don't  like  the  same  modes 
of  living,  don't  entertain  the  same  ideals  and 
ideas  about  government,  don't  look  alike  upon 
all  these  things  referred  to  as  freedoms,  don't 
all  count  the  same  essentials  we  encounter 
from  day  to  day.  Yet  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  same  momentary  camp  and  fighting  a 
life-and-death  struggle  together.  We  will 
even  welcome  others  if  they  will  swing  from 
Axis  sympathy  and  support  to  Allied  sympa- 
thy and  cooperation.  We  will  all  have  a  hand 
In  writing  the  peace — those  who.«e  ways  and 
theories  we  like,  those  whose  ways  and  theo- 
ries we  have  detested — they  will  all  have  a 
hand  with  us  In  writing  the  peace.  Of  course 
there  Is  a  condition  that  would  let  us  have  the 
whole  voice  in  making  and  dictating  the 
peace,  but  that  condition  will  require  that 
after  we  have  whipped  Italy.  Hitler,  and  the 
Japs,  we  ttim  loose  and  beat  the  life  out  of 
Russia.  China.  Britain — the  whole  world. 
Maybe  I  should  not  have  EUgge«ted  that  con- 
dition and  method  of  accomplishment.  It 
seems  to  me  I  remember  some  few  American 
voices  which  up  to  last  December  were  voic- 
ing an  American  ability  to  do  Just  that,  and 
they  might  breathe  new  life,  upon  the  mere 
suggestion.  But  serlotisly.  If  we  are  really 
ambitious  to  actually  and  alone  write  the 
peace  after  this  war,  It  should  be  said  here 
and  now,  and  most  emphatically,  that  our 
chance  of  realizing  that  ambition  Is  about  the 
same  size  as  the  chance  that  we  will  have  no 
voice  at  all  In  the  writing  of  the  peace. 

The  story  is  told,  by  David  Lloyd  George.  I 
believe,  of  how  Lord  Nelson  met  the  chal- 
lenges of  those  who  sought  to  make  him  see 
things  he  did  not  want  to  see.  Nelson,  It  will 
be  recalled,  had  but  one  eye  which  was  of 
utility,  but  when  forced  against  his  wishes  to 
look  at  things  he  did  net  want  to  see  he  In- 
variably closed  the  good  eye  and  looked  with 
the  eye  that  could  not  see.  I  wonder  if  that 
Isnt  what  a  lot  of  us  are  doing  In  these  days 
of  planning  for  the  future.  In  these  days 
when  there  Is  so  much  of  American  will  to 
dictate  the  peace  that  shall  follow  this  war. 
We'll  do  well  to  u.se  both  eyes,  and  to  lock 
and  see  whether  we  like  what  we  see  or  net. 
Being  realistic  tells  us  that  It  Is  quite  all  right 
to  plan  and  talk  about  the  terms  of  peace 
that  ought  to  be.  I  would  deny  that  privilege 
to  no  one.  But  being  realistic  dictates  at  the 
same  time  that  first  thing?  come  first,  that  we 
have  the  Job  of  winning  this  war.  of  prevent- 
ing a  condition  that  would  let  our  enemy 
dictate  the  peace,  and  that  in  winning  this 
war  we  need  and  we  w-ant  the  whole  coopera- 
tion of  every  people  who  will  Join  with  us  In 
Its  winning,  whether  we  like  their  ways  and 
methods  doesn't  matter  in  the  least.  And, 
continuing  to  be  realistic,  the  obligation  is 
upon  us  all  to  preserve  Just  as  many  freedoms 
as  we  can  for  ourselves  while  and  after  we 
fight  and  win  the  flght.  to  win  with  as  little 
waste  as  is  possible,  with  the  sacrifice  of  as 
few  lives  as  is  possible,  and  with  the  blowing 
up  of  the  minimum  of  wealth  and  resources 
In  attaining  a  victory. 

Some  of  the  plans  of  conquest  which  Amer- 
icans talk  about  are  maddening  In  the  call 
which  these  plans  make  upon  human  lives, 
some  of  the  spending  in  the  name  of  prose- 
cuting the  war  Indicates  insanity,  some  of  the 
planning  in  support  of  the  war  here  at  heme 
seems  so  unnecessary,  home  regimentation 
is  seriously  desuoying  morale,  and  some  of 
this  regimentation  and  control  is  destroying 
very  largely  the  chances  which  might  be 
ours  to  attain  the  kind  of  peace  we  want  at 
the  end  of  this  war. 
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There  Is  much  that  might  be  said  of  a  very 
serious  order  about  some  of  these  economic 
controls  at  home,  controls  over  manpower, 
controls  over  individuals,  controls  over  pri- 
vate lives  and  operations,  but  I  shall  pass 
them  by  as  conditions  that  are  being  to  some 
degree  corrected  and  conditions  which  we 
can  hope  to  see  largely  overcome  shortly. 
But  there  Is  one  of  these  conditions  about 
which  I  mtist  speak,  and  that  Is  the  degree  of 
censorship  that  Is  Involved  In  present-day 
America. 

Most  challenging  is  the  degree  to  which 
we  Americans  have  been  denied  the  facts  con- 
cerning our  progress  in  the  war,  but  I  don't 
suppose  cur  future  Is  so  largely  dependent 
upon  this  information,  and  it  can  be  toleratefl. 
It  isn't  easy  but  I  suppose  we  could.  If  we 
had  to.  tolerate  the  censorship  of  our  mall, 
which  has  already  been  undertaken  without 
authority,  at  least  as  respects  the  exchange 
of  mail  between  Alaska  and  the  States.  But 
If  we  care  at  all  about  the  degree  of  success 
which  shall  be  ours  at  the  peace  table  when 
this  war  is  ended,  we  cannot  and  must  not 
tolerate  for  one  moment  longer  this  degree 
of  censorship  which  is  practiced  and  denying 
to  the  people  of  the  Allied  Nations  a  fair  and 
honest  exchange  of  viewpoints  and  opinions. 
We  like  to  believe  that  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  are  going  to  be  a  very 
definite  factor  at  the  peace  table.  But  what 
shall  be  said  of  our  opportunity  to  function 
together  at  that  table  if  we  deny  ourselves 
now  a  chance  to  know  the  opinions  and  ideas 
of  each  other.  If  this  censorship  of  exchange 
of  views  and  opinions  continues,  we  may 
find  when  we  go  to  the  peace  conference  that 
there  Isn't  even  a  semblance  of  understand- 
ing between  America  and  cur  English  cousins 
to  begin  with. 

I  don't  know  why  our  censors  should  be 
BO  fearful  of  letting  the  English  people  know 
of  our  recent  conflict  here  respecting  the  dis- 
tribution of  certain  freedoms  among  all  the 
people  of  our  land.  I  suppose  It  Is  embar- 
rassing to  some  people  who  entertain  an 
American-greatness  complex  to  let  our  Allies 
know  of  the  privation  prevalent  in  Puerto 
Rico,  but  Isn't  it  better  that  we  acknowledge 
It?  I  don't  know  why  our  censors  should 
withhold  from  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
views  that  are  expressed  and  entertained  by 
Americans  concerning  differences  of  opinion 
with  our  Allies.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
understanding  at  the  peace  table  it  Is  first 
of  all  essential  that  we  have  reasonable 
measure  of  understanding  among  ourselves 
and  that  can  be  attained  only  through  a  fair 
exchange  and  the  availability  of  day-to-day 
understanding.  A  continuation  of  the  degree 
of  censorship  of  news,  views,  and  opinions, 
particularly  between  the  United  States  an* 
Great  Britain,  is  a  challenge  which  ought  to 
weigh  heavily  with  all  English-speaking  peo- 
ples. We  don't  want  any  false  conception 
that  the  English-speaking  races  can  dictate 
the  peace  after  this  war,  but  we  do  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  have  reasonable  measure  of  un- 
derstanding among  these  English -epeaklng 
peoples  if  we  arc  going  to  prevail  ultimately 
with  the  most  essential  provisions  of  peace. 

I  wish  we  could  be  done,  maybe  we  are 
done,  with  this  Job  that  some  were  uncon- 
sciously doing  of  building  dissension  among 
us  as  Allies.  The  thought  expressed  some 
time  back  that  Britain  would  have  to  stop 
fighting  to  save  her  empire  was  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  Americans,  all  of  whom 
knew  that  the  very  natural  thing  for  Britain 
to  be  doing  in  this  war  was  to  save  her  empire. 
We  all  knew  before  last  December  that  was 
her  purpose,  at  least  her  first  purpose,  in 
this  war.  There  was  no  right  for  anyone  to 
assume  thct  cur  entry  Into  the  war  would 
alter  the  British  purpose  any  more  than  we 
would  alter  our  purpose  of  saving  our  life  as 
a  nation  after  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  I 
hope  we  are  done  with  this  hey-dlddle-diddle, 
ante-aute-over  stuff  that  some  few  Americans 
have   injected   into   the   consideration   at   a 


time  when  we  ought  to  have  been  confined 
to  the  greater  and  more  realistic  opportuni- 
ties which  are  ours,  to  build  the  kind  of 
foundation  here  in  America  that  Is  going  to 
let  us  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  a  more 
enduring  peace. 

We  need  to  be  alert  and  awake,  especially 
In  fighting  these  forces  and  Infiuences  that 
are  devouring  the  substance  that  will  be  so 
vital  if  we  are  to  be  influential  at  the  peace 
table.  We  need  to  destroy  waste  wherever  we 
can.  We  need  to  demonstrate,  In  as  large  a 
degree  as  Is  possible,  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  win  wars  without  throwing  all 
freedoms  of  our  own  to  the  winds.  We  will 
desperately  need,  when  this  war  ends,  some- 
thing to  go  on  with.  We  will  need  of  sub- 
stance to  enable  ourselves  to  go  forward. 
We  should  want  for  something  to  spare  to  the 
end  that  we  might  devote  to  the  cause  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  others,  and  then  hope 
that  we  can  sit  down  with  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  bring  with  us  an  example  of  con- 
duct and  ability  that  will  recommend  Itself 
in  support  of  the  Ideals  that  we  would  like  to 
have  the  world  entertain.  Only  then  can  we 
hope  to  have  voice  in  determining  the  kind  of 
peace  that  can  have  a  larger  measure  of  en- 
durance than  did  the  last. 

I  sincerely  hope  I  have  net  been  guilty  of 
contributing  to  any  cause  other  than  realism 
in  these  brief  utterances.  I  am  sure  we  ap- 
proach the  exceedingly  diflScult  problem  be- 
fore us  most  wisely  when  we  devote  ourselves 
in  this  hour  to  the  saving  of  our  Nation  and 
the  saving  of  our  way  for  our  own  at  least, 
Just  as  other  nations  allied  with  us  are  saving, 
so  far  as  they  can,  their  nations  and  their 
ways  for  their  own.  If  we  will  pursue  such  a 
course,  however  selfish  it  might  appear  to  be, 
we  shall  find  that  in  the  end  we  have  con- 
tributed far  more  to  the  well-being  of  the 
world  than  would  be  the  case  were  we  to  go 
on  shutting  our  eyes  to  reality  and  painting 
wonderful  and  grandiose  pictures  of  a  future 
that  Just  will  not.  and  cannot,  prevail. 


The   Light   Breakifit;    Through 


EXTENSION   OF  RE.MARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  3.  1942 

1.1:'  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
moir  liiau  6  years,  it  has  been  my  con- 
tention that  New  Deal  policies  were  not 
what  they  seemed  to  be;  that,  under 
the  guise  of  advocating  so-called  social 
gains,  humanitarian  policies,  taking  care 
of  those  designated  as  "the  forgotten 
man,"  the  New  Dealers  were  deliberately 
pursuing  a  course  which  would  ultimately 
destroy  our  prosperity,  deprive  our  peo- 
plt  of  opportunity,  and  end  the  freedom 
which  our  citizens  have  so  long  enjoyed. 

Sincerely  believing  such  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  New  Deal,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  remain  silent,  and  my  per- 
sistent and  vigorous  criticism  brought 
bitter  condemnation,  not  only  from  the 
administration's  idolaters  but  from  many 
who  should  and  who  would,  had  they 
stopped  to  think,  have  known  that  my 
fault-finding,  as  they  termed  it,  was 
justified. 

In  the  December  4  issue  of  the  United 
States  News,  comes  an  editorial  from 
the  pen  of  David  Lawrence,  long  a  Roose- 
velt admirer  and  many-time  supporter 


of  the  New  Deal,  which  demonstrates  not 
only  that  the  New  Deal  has  now  rone 
so  far  along  its  course  as  to  fully  reveal 
its  purpose,  but  that  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know  the  danger  of  Its  poli- 
cies will  no  longer  remain  silent,  even 
though  they  have  been  and  are  friends  of 
the  President  and  many  of  his  advisers. 
That  editorial,  whose  paragraphs  I 
have  numbered  for  subsequent  reference, 
and  which  I  urge  all  to  read,  is  cs  fol- 
lows: 

Tricky  StijTf 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
administration's    de\iation    from    will    or 

CONGRESS  BY  PROCLAIMING  RLT-ES  TH.^T  APPLY 
rNFAIRLY  AMONG  THE  CITIZENS  IS  A  PROCTDUHK 
THAT  IMPAms  MANAGEMENT  STRENGTH  IN 
TvARTIME 

1.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
human  behavior  knows  that  the  only  reason 
we  submit  to  restriction  and  obey  govern- 
ment is  because  we  have  had  a  voice  In  that 
government  and  we  have  faith  in  Its  fairness, 
its  equity,  and  its  sense  of  Justice. 

2.  The  moment  government  becomes  arbi- 
trary, capricious,  unfair,  and  begins  to  deviate 
from  fundamental  law,  we  begin  to  develop 
bitterness.  Factionalism  then  flourishes, 
groups  clash  with  one  another,  and  unity 
gives  way  to  dissension. 

3.  We  have  a  Constitution  which  says  there 
are  three  branches  of  government  and  that 
one  makes  the  laws,  another  Interprets  them, 
and  a  third  executes  them. 

4.  The  moment  any  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment begins  to  encroach  on  the  other,  to 
usurp  powers,  to  bedevil  the  citizens  by  un- 
fair or  Improper  use  of  its  powers,  that 
moment  a  spirit  of  revolt  Is  born. 

5.  We  are  face  to  face  with  the  symptoms 
of  revolt  in  America.  The  last  election  showed 
the  electorate  to  be  in  an  ugly  mood.  And 
since  the  election  the  spirit  of  revolt  has 
grown  so  that  even  wartime  measures  such  as 
gasoline  rationing,  which  should  be  accepted 
wholeheartedly  are  being  vehemently  op- 
posed 

Why? 

6.  Because  the  people  do  not  trust  the  do- 
mestic policies  of  the  administration  or  the 
New  Deal.  Too  often  they  question  its  word 
when  It  issues  a  rule  or  regulation.  They 
are  even  beginning  to  extend  a  bit  of  this 
suspicion  toward  the  military  and  naval  com- 
mand as  allegedly  the  tool  of  a  political 
regime — a  deplorable  and  unjustified  suspi- 
cion. 

Why  don't  the  people  trust  the  adminis- 
tration? 

7.  Because  in  wartime  It  Is  still  using  the 
tricks  of  its  peacetime  philosophy,  which  is 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means — irrespective 
of  fundamental  law. 

VOTERS  PROTEST  AGAINST  RULE  BY  EUBTEEFUGK 

8.  Government  by  subterfuge  was  the  slo- 
gan of  those  who  sought  to  Increase  the 
number  of  Justices  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  so  as  to  override  the  writ- 
ten  Judgments  of  an  existing  court. 

9.  Government  by  subterfuge  is  the  slogan 
today  of  those  who  grasp  at  any  phrase  in 
a  law  and  make  It  the  basis  for  the  assertion 
of  arbitrary  power  even  though  Congress  has 
specifically  refused  to  pass  legislation  on  that 
very  subject. 

10.  A  new  Congress  is  coming  to  Washing- 
ton in  January.  It  is  going  to  be  a  rebellious 
Congress  because  it  was  elected  on  a  platform 
of  resentment  and  bitterness,  not  merely 
against  incompetence  but  against  adroitness 
and  trickiness  in  Government. 

TAXATION  BY  FIAT  OF   EXECUTrVE  DEIIES  CONGRESS 

11.  The  most  flagrant  example  of  this  trick- 
iness is  to  be  found  in  the  effort  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  usurp  the 
power  of  Congress   with  respect  to  revenue 
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I'.A  Taxation  by  unfair  means,  bjj  llleeal 
n»ean?.  breaks  down  a  citizen's  laith  in  gov- 
ernment 

12.  Today  the  executive  branch  has  under- 
taken to  proclaim  tax  laws  and  to  admin- 
ister th?m   according    to   Its   own  rues    and 


of 


tax- 


reeulatlons  In  disregard  of  the  ratt-- 
at:on  specified  In  tlie  laws  of  C       r 

13.  This  Is  unmorallty  In  go\e.:iu.i; 

14  Net  long  ago  the  Congress  pa  i^ed  an 
»ntl-lnflatlon  law  Its  pujpose  was  to  prevent 
salary   and    wage    rai^-e^.     The    Cciigr  -ss    and 


the  country  expected  that  law  to  be 


to  prevent  Increases  In  pay.  The  Piesident 
however,  has  used  the  law  to  decree  a  banket 
reduction  In  wages  for  a  single  grc  ip.  He 
has  not  reduced  the  wages  of  anyb!  dy  else 
nor  has  he  applied  the  reduction  '  ..:  within 
the  same  Inccme  group.  He  h<i  .  ud  for 
punishment  the  group  of  citizen^  w  :iom  he 
has  castlgaed  politically  from  the  very  b€- 
gmnlng  of  his  administration  In  li  33.  He 
has  carried  his  feud  from  per.cptlme  to  war- 
time. He  has  delivered  a  devastatmg  blow  at 
America's  management  group  in  thp  midst 
of  war 

15  The  Presidents  action  Qts  in  irlth  the 
trifka  of  class  warfare — the  use  of  wa  powers 
for  socialistic  experiment.  One  ex.)  anaticn 
Is  given  In  his  behalf  by  James  P  By:  nes.  Di- 
rector of  Economic  Suibillzation  On  this 
page  Inxw  veei.  appeared  the  major  pc  rtion  of 
his  recent  speech  in  which  Mr.  BjTtes  said 

18.  "The  so-called  $25,000  salary  limitaticn 
actually  pfTects  only  those  having  a  ; 
excess  of  t67.200.  The  tax  on  that  sa 
reduce  the  net  Income  to  $25,000.  Tl  e  salary 
limitation  In  1942  would  affect  only  3  OOO  per- 
■ons.  From  the  fury  of  the  proti  sts  one 
would  think  It  affected  3,000,000  persons. 

'.  ~  'Vhat  difference  does  it  make  h<  w  many 
p-    -  are  luvclved?     Does  tht.<!   m^an  that 

Justice  for  the  few  differs  from 
many?     Does    this   mean    that    i.,^.. 


TO  the 

justice 

under  law  which  Is  carved  on  the  facade  of 

ates  no 

CJovern- 

on  the 

d  that 

as  in- 

r.appen 

exercise 


the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  S 
longer  applies?    Dees  this  mean  tliat 
ment  hereafter  Is  to  be  admiri  ■   ' 
feudal  principle  of  might  make.- 
fundamental  law  is  to  be  brusht 

applicable  Just  because   *he  v:i- „ 

to  bo  a  minority  and  hence  cannot 
through  the  polls  a  majority's  privllefee? 

18.  Is  this  the  American  concept  of  fairness 
to  minorities?  Eto  we  in  America  base  jur  atti 
tudes  on  how  few  people  are  maltreat  >d  or  on 
the  tenets  of  feir  piny  for  all?  If  wf  are  to 
accept  the  totalitarian  Idea  that  m  norities 
can  be  trampled  upon  Irrespective  of  Justice, 
then  we  are  intiocluclng  a  dangerous  Dhiloso 
phy  into  oxir  beloved  America 

Referring  to  the  individuals  affoctei  by  the 
arbitrary  reduction  of  salaries,  Mr.  Byrnes 
ar:rucd 

19.  "Seme  of  these  persons  aasert  tiat  they 
object  only  becau-s^  they  fear  this  lliiltation 
will  continue  after  the  war.  I,  too  would 
object  to  Its  continuance.  But  the  h  w  upon 
which  this  action  was  b«»sed  expires  .'une  30. 
194i.  It  ci^n  be  continued  only  by  affirmative 
action  of  the  Congress  I'  a  :v.  :.  rj  irs  the 
Ccngre«s.  he  fears  th"  v    r; 

20.  But   who  feflr-^    '!,      C'  :,/'e.-i,s    '. : 
fears    the    people?      D. 
twice  to  pass   a  sal.ir    - 
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discover  any  power  In  a  law  that  they  want  to 
find  there,  and  even  on  occasion  supply  miss- 
ing words.  But  let's  not  hand  over  the  gov- 
erning power  to  the  intellectually  dishonest. 
Let's  try  to  be  guided  by  conscience  and  play 
the  game  on  the  level.  Trickery,  like  crime, 
never  pays  In  the  end. 

Ncr  shall  we  '  et  anywhere  by  a  disregard  of 
facts.  Mr.  Byrnes'  speech,  for  Instance,  says 
this: 

22.  "Many  of  the  3,000  persons  affected  by 
this  limitation  receive  salaries  from  corpora- 
tions having  war  contracts  or  corporations 
whose  profits  come  from  the  inflated  war  In- 
comes of  the  people.  Such  excessive  salaries 
are  responsible  for  the  demands  of  many  for 
Increased  wages  and  Increased  prices  for  com- 
modities, which  demands  make  it  difficult  to 
prevent  inflation." 

NATION   NIEDS  LAW  TO  CHECK  BtTRKAUCRACY 

23.  This  doesn't  sound  like  fair-minded 
Jimmy  Byrnes.  It  sounds  more  as  if  it  had 
been  written  by  some  of  his  left-wing  coun- 
sellors. It  obscures  the  simple  truth.  For 
doi'btless  95  percent  or  more  of  the.'^e  same 
3.000  persons  had  their  salaries  fixed  before 
the  war  began  and  on  the  basis  of  commit- 
ments made  long  before  their  companies 
entered  into  war  contracts. 

24.  Let  no  one  point  in  extenuation  that 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  regulations  which 
says  that  "undue  hardship"  will  be  taken  Into 
account.  Let  no  one  exult  too  scon  because 
America's  mc-t  successful  Industrial  and 
bus.ness  executives  must  now  sell  their  a.^sets 
to  pay  life  insurance  premiums  or  come  on 
bended  knees  seeking  alms  from  their  Gov- 
ernment. This  patronizing  condescension — 
the  promise  to  take  care  of  undue  hardship — 
U  the  voice  of  a  master  and  not  the  voice 
of  a  servant  of  the  people. 

25.  Aiid  since  when  do  we  operate  cur  Gov- 
ernment and  disregard  laws  merely  to  placate 
pressure  groups,  especially  one  which  by 
means  of  the  time-and-a-half  overtime  law 
and  War  Lalx)r  Beard  decisions  has  had  the 
biggest  total  increases  in  wages  in  all  history? 

26  Constitutional  government  can  ex»st 
in  wartime  as  well  as  in  peacetime.  Congress 
must  meet  tiie  issue  of  stolen  powers  and 
\inmoral  behavior  squarely.  The  Logan- 
Walter  bill  should  be  revived  and  promptly 
pa.'-scd.  It  provides  a  proper  check  through 
the  courts  against  bureaucracy  run  rict. 

27.  For  i.here  must  be  an  end  to  tricky  gov- 
ernment. No  greater  disservice  to  national 
unity  could  develop  than  for  any  group  in 
America  tc  feel  that  no  matter  what  they  do 
to  help  wir.  the  war,  the  Government  they  are 
serving  is  ready  to  stab  them  in  the  back.  Is 
It  good  seise  to  plunge  into  confusion  the 
private  affau-s  of  America's  most  succesoful 
and  talented  citizens  when  their  minds 
should  be  occupied  100  percent  on  hew  to 
direct  th°  production  of  weapor.s  needed  at 
the  battlef  ront?  Let  the  new  Congress  make 
answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  read  it,  let  us  now 
retrace  our  steps  and  note  a  few  of  the 
outstanding  a&sertions.  Says  Lawrence — 
paragraph  5: 

We  are  fice  to  face  with  the  symptoms  of 
revolt  in  America.  The  last  election  showed 
the  electonite  to  be  in  an  ugly  mood. 

T     'h     foregoing  might  be  added  the 
>  :.:  r,f  our  (^niipasue  the  gentleman 
T  ■  ;~    M     .<   M-.FKsl.    The  gentle- 
r  ■      I   \      15  a  iawyer.    He  was  a 
'       H  chairman   of   the  House 

r.iittee  on  the  Judiciary.   He  has  been 
"it  r  of  Congress  for  30  years.    He 
I)  :r.  jcrat.    Following  a  recent  visit 
:>  h^me.  upon  his  return  to  Congress 
i   s  selected  as  chairman  of  a  group  of 
Cr  cyfs'^men  opposed  to  the  present 
1    :o   :.n  ;•    motor-fuel  consumption 
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throughout  the  Nation  and,  voicing  their 
sentiments,  before  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  among 
other  things  he  said: 

You  can't  maintain  a  people  who  are  rocked 
to  sleep  and  bottle-fed  by  a  government  dom- 
inated by  bureaucrats. 

He  further  said  that  he  found  at  home: 

Something  almost  akin  to  a  revolt — an  up- 
surge cf  democratic  principles  and  demo- 
cratic fitness. 

Yesterday,  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
in  answer  to  my  question  as  to  whether 
he  had  not  said  that  there  was  in  his 
district  a  feeling  "akin  to  revolution," 
he  replied,  "Something  like  that." 

Speaking  on  the  floor,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Sumners],  referring  to 
the  conditions  on  the  farms,  said: 

If  we  had  any  desire  to  make  It  Impossible 
for  the  farmers  of  America  to  produce  the 
crops  we  require,  we  could  not  have  pursued  a 
better  program  than  that  which  we  have  pur- 
sued and  are  pursuing  now     •     •     *. 

They—' 

The  farmers — 

told  me  in  substance  that  their  labor  was 
gone  and  their  sons  were  gone  from  the  'arm, 
taken  away  by  the  draft  and  taken  away  by 
munition  plants. 


I  am  not  taking  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
criticizing;  •  •  •  but  we  have  a  job  to 
do.  I  mean  that  we  have  a  Job  to  do  in 
America,  for  our  people  arc  going  hungry, 
and  we  will  fall  down  on  next  year's  require- 
ments. 


One  year  ago  there  were  137  retaU  dairies 
In  Dallas  County,  my  county.  When  I  was 
home  only  27  were  left.  In  their  desperation 
a  group  cf  dairymen  •  •  •  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  see  if  they  could  get  permission  to 
increase  prices  so  thty  could  stay  in  busi- 
ness •  •  •.  The  only  premise  they  got 
was  that  the  matter  would  be  studied. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  is  to  be  an  elaborate  program  requir- 
ing some  more  people  to  be  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction and  turned  in  to  eat  out  of  the  war 
chest,  while  ordering  around  and  shifting 
about  these  American  farmers  who  are  already 
harassed  to  the  breaking  point. 

•  •  •  •  • 

God  Almighty  has  Intended  that  people 
shall  be  free  to  run  their  own  business  and 
be  the  masters  of  thsir  own  govcrnmiint. 


When  we  talk  about  bureaucrats  we  are  not 
talking  about  the  honest,  earnest  Federal 
employee  •  •  •.  We  are  talkinii;  about 
this  bunch  of  people  who  do  not  appear  to 
know  anything  about  the  American  Cfovem- 
ment  and  care  le^s  •  •  •  .  Some  cf  them 
do  not  much  more  than  get  into  this  country 
until  they  are  trying  to  tell  us  how  to  run 
this  Government  •  •  •.  There  was  a  time 
in  my  country  when  anybody  in  Washington 
was  uiklng  the  general  attitude  was.  "Keep 
quiet,"  as  though  God  were  talking. 

No  longer,  thank  God;  no  longer.  We  are 
developing  in  America  a  breed  of  pecple  fit 
to  be  free. 


A  free  government  Is  the  sort  of  govern- 
ment designed  by  God  Almighty  for  the  people 
of  the  earth. 


These  conditions  that  are  not  right  a  -e  act- 
ing as  a  mustard  plaster  on  a  herftcfnre 
lethargic  people.     The  people  cannot  stand 
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this  thing  any  longer.  Think  of  these  farm- 
ers. Their  beys  are  In  the  war  •  •  •, 
The  bureaucrats  want  to  regiment  them — 

The  farmers — 

want  to  freeze  labor  on  the  farm,  and  do  all 
that  sort  of  messy  stuff.  All  those  old  boys 
with  corns  in  their  hands  need  is  to  be  let 
alone  so  far  as  this  pestiferous  program  is 
concerned. 

Commenting  further  upon  the  falla- 
cious policies  of  the  New  Deal,  our  friend 
concluded  his  remarks  with  this  state- 
ment : 

I  make  bold  to  advance  this  prophecy  that. 
If  the  Democratic  Party  Is  to  survive,  it  can 
only  survive  as  the  champion  of  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy,  which  is  a  government  of 
the  people  and  a  government  of  laws,  and  not 
a  government  by  regulations. 

During  the  debate  which  followed  and 
while  I  was  demanding  that  action  be 
taken  by  the  New  Dealers  to  strike  from 
our  people  the  shackles  imposed  by  the 
bureaucrats  and  which  were  destroying 
the  liberties  of  our  people,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Cox  I,  another  Demo- 
crat who  has  been  here  for  years,  made 
this  statement: 

V,'e  have  stripped  ourselves  of  most  of  our 
righ'ful  powers.  There  is  only  one  that  we 
still  hold,  and  that  is  control  over  the  purse 
strings.  This  power  ought  to  be  used  and 
appropriations  denied  to  the  extent  cf  starv- 
ing out  the  rats  that  are  gnawing  away  the 
foundations  of  constitutional  government. 

I  know  cf  no  reason  why  Congress  should 
not  excrcl?e  all  cf  its  power  to  regain  the 
powers  that  it  should  never  have  delegated  to 
any  other  individu.il  or  grcup  and  all  of 
which  have  been  shamefully  and  criminally 
abused  through  the  guise  of  administrative 
law. 

Returning  now  to  the  editorial,  Tricky 
Stuff,  the  writer  said  that  we  were  face 
to  face  with  the  symptoms  of  revolt — 
paragraph  6: 

Because  the  people  do  not  trust  the  do- 
mestic policies  cf  the  administration  or  ot 
the  Nev;  Deal.  •  •  •  They  are  even  begin- 
ning to  extend  a  bit  of  this  suspicion  toward 
the  military  :ind  naval  command  as  allegedly 
the  t.X)l  of  a  political  regime — a  deplorable 
and  unjustified  suspicion. 

And.  as  the  reason  why  the  people  did 
not  trust  the  administration,  it  was  writ- 
ten— paragraph  7: 

Because  m  wartime  it  is  still  using  the 
tricks  of  its  peacetime  philosophy,  which  is 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  irrespective 
of  fundamental  law. 

The  editorial  then  continues — para- 
graph 9: 

Government  by  subterfuge  is  the  slogan  to- 
day of  these  who  grasp  at  any  phrase  in  a  law 
and  make  it  the  basis  for  the  assertion  of 
arbitrary  power. 

We  have  now  introduced  in  Congress  a 
bill  to  give  the  President  more  and  addi- 
tional power — power  to  suspend  the  laws 
of  tlie  land;  this  on  the  false  premise  that 
such  power  is  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

Referring  to  the  next  Congress,  this 
editorial  states  that — paragraph  10: 

It  is  going  to  be  a  rebellious  Congress  be- 
cause it  was  elected  on  a  platform  of  resent- 
ment and  bitterness. 

In  parafrraph  11  we  are  told  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  by 
^trickery,  is  attempting— 


to  usurp  the  power  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  revenue  laws.  Taxation  by  unfair  means, 
by  illegal  means,  breaks  down  a  citizen's  faith 
in  Government. 

It  is  then  said  that  this  action  of  the 
executive  branch — paragraph  13 — 
is  unmorallty  in  Government, 

And  the  writer  proceeds  to  prove  that 
charge. 

The  administration  is  admonished 
that  it  should — paragraph  21 — 

try  to  be  guided  by  conscience  and  play  the 
game  on  the  level.  Trickery,  like  crime, 
never  pays  In  the  end. 

A  sound  statement  which  the  admin- 
istration will  do  well  to  heed  is  that — 
paragraph  26 — 

Constitutional  government  can  exist  in 
wartime  as  well  as  in  peacetime.  Congress 
must  meet  the  issue  of  stolen  powers  and 
unmoral  behavior  squarely. 

We  are  further  told — paragraph  27: 

There  must  be  an  end  to  tricky  govern- 
ment. No  greater  disservice  to  national 
unity  could  develop  than  for  any  group  in 
America  to  feel  that  no  matter  what  they 
do  to  help  win  the  war,  the  Government  they 
are  serving  is  ready  to  stab  them  in  the  back. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  this 
editorial  so  clearly  portrays,  conditions 
which  have  repeatedly  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  by  outspoken  Re- 
publicans here  in  Congress,  yesterday  I 
challenged  the  majority  party,  controlled 
as  it  is  by  the  bureaucrats  and  the  New 
Dealers,  to  bring  in  legislation  which 
would  do  away  with  the  evil,  reassure  our 
people,  renew  their  faith  in  the  Con- 
gi'ess  of  the  United  States, 

We  of  the  minority  party  can  propose, 
as  we  many  times  have  proposed,  but  to 
date  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  cham- 
ber, those  who  are  nominally  named  as 
Democrats,  but  who  so  far.  although  in 
the  majority,  have  been  dominated  by 
New  Dealers,  v.ho  have  handed  out  sub- 
sidies and  patronage  to  folks  back  home, 
have  failed  to  act. 

Has  it  been  because  of  lack  of  ability, 
of  lack  of  courage?  Or  because  of  fear 
that  the  administration  would  hurl  its 
accusations  of  disloyalty  at  all  who  op- 
posed it? 

Let  us  have  action.  Let  as  give  to  the 
people  of  this  country  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent that  will  be  worth  while,  a  Christmas 
present  which  will  restore  to  them  their 
Government. 


[arnitni;  To  'Am  the  Vva' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAY B.^.^K 

.K    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  30).  1942 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able  and 
enlightening  address  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  B.^NKHEAD]  at  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  on 


December  2,  1942,  at  a  farm  gathering 
comprising  some  12,000  farmers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  pleasing  privilege  to  be  in  the  great 
old  State  in  which  my  ancestors  resided  as 
pioneers.  The  Banklieads  were  from  the  old 
Union  District  and  the  Brockmans  from 
Greenville,  and  ny  wife's  forebears  lived  in 
Anderson.  My  oldest  sister  married  a  Perry, 
a  son  of  the  war  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
and  lived  for  many  years  In  Greenville,  where 
I  often  visited. 

I  feel  honored  to  have  your  splendid  Jun- 
ior Senator  accompany  me  here.  He  is  en- 
thusiastic and  energetic  in  his  legislative 
work,  and  takes  special  Interest  In  all  phases 
of  rural  life.  He  is  rapidly  establishing  a 
strong  position  In  the  Senate.  I  predict  for 
him  a  useful  and  long  senatorial  career.  My 
seat  in  the  Senate  Chamber  is  next  to  your 
senior  Senator.  I  have  worked  with  him  for 
12  years  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of  which  com- 
mittee he  has  been  and  is  now  the  chairman. 
We  do  not  always  agree,  but  I  am  pleased 
to  say  without  reservation  that  his  heart  is 
with  the  farmers  of  our  country  and  espe- 
cially those  of  his  State  and  the  South.  He 
is  the  dean  of  them  and  an  outstanding  in- 
stitution in  that  great  body. 

I  appreciate  the  presence  of  the  able  and 
tireless  chairman  of  the  great  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  No  other  committee  is 
more  important  to  the  economic  security 
of  our  country.  In  Congress  it  has  been  my 
happy  privilege  to  be  associated  with  and 
to  work  with  your  outstanding  Representa- 
tive, Hampton  P.  Fulmer,  who,  as  chairman 
of  the  Hotise  Committee  on  Agriculture,  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  progressive  legisla- 
tion to  help  farmers  for  many  years.  I  Just 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  in  the  presence 
cf  the  people  of  his  own  city  and  district  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  fine  anderstanding  cf  the 
needs  and  problems  of  agriculture  and  the 
valuable  service  that  he  is  rendering  this 
country  cf  ours  in  connection  with  farm 
legislation.  I  especially  appreciate  the  pres- 
ence of  I.  W.  Duggan,  director  of  the  southern 
division  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  regard  Mr.  Duggan  as  the  best  friend  the 
southern  farmers  have  in  that  entire  de- 
partment. 

Every  loyal  American  here  today,  I  am 
sure.  Is  as  proud  as  I  am  to  Join  in  the  ob- 
servance of  an  occasion  which,  for  all  of  us, 
has  a  double  significance. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  in  accordance  with 
our  Thanksgiving  custom,  we  paused  in  the 
midst  of  a  tense  and  rushing  world  and  gave 
humble  thanks  to  God  for  the  abundance 
we  possess  and  the  strength  He  has  given  us 
to  defend  that  abundance.  Today,  in  this 
"farming  for  victory"  celebration,  we  have 
assembled  in  a  spirit  of  rejoicing  and  rever- 
ence and  gratitude  to  renew  our  thanks  as 
a  united  people  for  the  rich  blessings  we 
have  received  and  particularly  for  the  Na- 
tion's great  record-breaking  harvest. 

The  occasion  also  is  significant  in  another 
way.  Our  thoughts  at  this  time  of  rejoicing 
cannot  help  turning  forward  a  few  days 
to  a  date  that  shall  forever  be  burned  in  our 
hearts  That  date  Is  December  7— the  fatal 
day,  1  year  ago,  when  the  treachercus  attack 
at  Pearl  Harbor  thrust  this  peace-loving 
country  into  the  most  terrible  war  of  all 
time  against  powerful  and  ruthless  enemies. 

Thursday  was  our  National  Thanksgiving 
Day.  Next  Monday  will  be  the  anniversary  of 
the  date  our  President  said  "will  live  in 
infam.y." 

Between  those  dates  we  have  come  here,  all 
of  us.  proud  to  be  Americans,  giving  thanks 
to  the  kind  providence  that  has  brought  us 
our  greatest  national  harvest  and  at  the  same 
time  resolved  to  produce  more  and  fight 
harder  to  Insure  for  future  generations  th« 
opportunity  to  enjoy  similar  blessings.    When 
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thl»  occasion  was  deslgr.ated  as  a 
for  victory"  celebration  It  spofce 
of  the  devotion  and  determination 
characteristic  of  the  Nation's  farm 

1  wi.~h  that  I  could  adequately  exp^' 
own  appreciation  and   admiration 
fanners  have  done  this  year  to  inspi 
great  ThanJcsRivlng  harvest  obs^rv 
are  being  held  In  all  parts  of  the 
These  celebrations  are  not  casual  comln 
affairs  or  empty  gestures      In  literally 
dreds  of  communities  in  all  the  erei.t 
cultural  regions,  the  farm  people  have 
those   In   towns   and    cities    in    spon 
gatherings,     combining      the     thanl 
theme  with  a  spirit  of  pride  in  a 
done,  for  full  barns  and  granaries 
the  knowledge  that  what  they  have 
ir^de  the  country  strou:;er  m  its  fight 
Hitler  and  the  Japs.     Some  of  th^se 
tlcns    have    been    small    community 
othtrs   have   brought    together   vast 
but  I  have  been  told  that  Invaria 
has  been  a  deep  spiritual  quality 
the  festival   spirit      I  am  sure  that 
here  today,  and  I  rejoice  in  it.     It  Is 
ing   with    the   devout    gratitude   of 
grim  band  for  the  providential  aid  t 
them  survive  and  it  speaks  for  the 
character  in  these  trjing  times. 

First  and  foremost,  we  have  re 
thankful    because    were    Americans 
world    In   which   millions  of   people 
pressed  and  hungry,  our  freedoms  a 
less  possessions 

Then  we  have  every  reason  in  the 
be  thankful  for  our  fighting  men- 
oii  sea.  and  in  the  air     The  heroic 
have  been  told  cf  Batauin  and  Corre  ; 
Coral  Sea  and  Midway  and  the  Solo 
the  Flying  Tigers  In  China  and  the 
on  Wcike  Island,  and  the  Rangers 
Africa — these  will  live  forever  m  th  ■ 
of  the  biave. 

We  are   thankful  for  our  leaders 
PrRS:dent  and  Commander  In  Chief. 
generals    and    naval   commanders    w 
led  our  forces  to  victories     We  are 
for  our  Allies.     We  probably  can  ne 
fully  the  measure  of  the  endurance 
age  of  the  Brltlih  in  their  lone  ftgh 
the  Nazi  tide,  the  horror  they  surviv 
relentless  blitz  of  their  cities,  or  of 
lesa  tc-naclty  of  the  Russians  in  bal^ 
complete  conquest  of  their  land, 
only  that   we  are  plBd  they  vrrrr 
could  hold  out  till  we  got  reai  , 
thankful    we    could    send    the... 
pKine^    and    food    to   help   them 
Above  all.  food. 

And  that's  where  the  farmers  of 
bur?  County  come  Into  the  picture 
of   South   Carolina   and   h^r   sister 
States,  and  of  the  Com  Belt,  and 
regions,  and  the  Great   Plains,  and 
West — that's  where  the  men  and  th 
lies  who  produced  the  feed  and  othejr 
tial  farm  crops  have  gained  their 
gratitude 

To  speak  of  the  farmer's  ach 
1942  without  giving  due  credit  to  the 
first  of  all,  Would  be  vain.    In  almost 
growing  conditions  were  extremely 
for  good  yields.    But  don't  count  th 
can   farmer  cut.     His   patriotism   i^ 
to  none.    His  boys  and  his  hired 
going  to  war  or  flocking  to  the 
plants   in   the  cities:    almost   every 
equipment    he   u.«es    was    getting 
couldn't  t>e  obtained  at  all.  tires  an 
were  wearing  out  fast:  and  in  critical 
of  his  crops  he  sometimes  couldn't 
help    at   all      He   Just   hitched   up 
lusea.  iK'wed  his  bark,  and  drove  h 
worked  longer  hours — and  farmers 
ways  worked  longer  hours  for  smalle: 
than  any  other  grriup — and  th 
children  in  his  family  pi'-chrd  ; 
He   shared    wcrk    and    r:.- -'";:. 
everv   bit   cf   resoiiiccf'.i'i.e^s   a 
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for  which  the  American  farmer  is  famous. 
And  in  spite  of  all  his  difficulties  he  came 
through  to  reap  a  bountiful  harvest.  There 
wasn't  any  overtime  pay  or  man-hours  lost — 
Just  honest  toil 

The  result  speaks  for  Itself.  For  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  can  be  thankful  for  our  great- 
est producticn  in  hihtory  of  food  grains,  feed 
grains  hay  imd  forage,  and  beans  and  peas. 
We  have  produced  In  a  single  year  more  than 
3.000  000  000  bushels  of  corn,  almost  a  bil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat,  and  70,000.000  bushels 
of  rice.  We  can  also  real.ze  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  here  in  the  South 
we  have  turned  out  more  than  13  000.000 
bales  of  cotton  on  a  relatively  small  acreage, 
leaving  many  millions  of  acres  of  land  free 
for  soybeans  and  peanuts  and  needed  food 
crops 

That's  not  all  The  latest  crop  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  yhc^'S  that 
production  of  livestock,  poultry,  milk,  and 
eggs— the  very  thlnj^s  that  are  needed  most 
for  war  purposes — have  set  new  records. 

Yes;  our  crops  this  year  give  us  a  vast  lot 
to  be  thankful  for  Totil  farm  production 
was  12  percent  above  1941 — and  remember, 
1941  production  broke  all  previous  records — 
and  40-percent  greater  than  the  production  in 
1918.  back  during  the  other  war.  It  is  truly 
a  miraculous  achievement  and  I  am  proud 
to  salute  the  farmers  of  this  area  and  of  the 
South  and  of  the  entire  United  States  for 
their  magnificent  achievement.  A  great  vic- 
tory has  befii  won  on  the  ferra  front  Ycu 
are  entitled  to  take  the  greatest  pride  here 
In  South  Carolina  for  yotir  part  in  that 
victory. 

In  this  particular  area,  with  lis  fine  system 
of  diveisifiec  farming  for  which  It  is  Justly 
famous.  I  do  not  need  to  be  tc'd  that  the 
achievements  of  farmers  in  stepping  up  pro- 
duction of  the  vital  war  crops  have  been 
outstanding. 

This  gathering  Is  In  Itself  a  great  testi- 
monial to  the  spirit  of  this  area  and  the 
bounty  that  has  been  reaped  this  year.  To 
those  of  you  oa  the  farm  front  who  hiive  put 
your  plowshares  Into  the  fight — to  all  who 
have  enlisted  your  acres  for  the  duration  and 
are  farming  lor  victory — I  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations.  I  Just  want  you  to  knew 
that  your  efforts  are  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated. The  crcps  you  are  producing — the 
milk  and  eggs  and  meat  from  your  farms, 
and  cotton,  with  its  dozens  cf  important  war- 
time uses,  a.re  weapons  that  will  help  bring 
victory  Just  as  surely  as  planes  and  tanks. 
V/hen  you  fit  your  farms  to  the  country's 
needs  and  prow  the  right  amounts  of  the 
right  crops  In  accordance  with  a  national 
plan,  you  are  in  the  scrap  They  may  not 
pin  medals  on  those  who  follow  the  plow, 
but  the  ones  who  get  the  medals  will  know 
that  you  wee  in  there. 

Along  witli  our  achievements  which  we  are 
proud  to  celebrate  today,  there  arc  responsi- 
bilities which  we  must  face. 

These  resixinslbllitles  demand  our  serious 
attention.  We  have  broken  all  farm-prcduc- 
tlon  records  this  year  to  supply  the  fcod  and 
other  farm  products  needed  for  the  war  In 
spite  of  th.3  tremendous  output  we  need 
m.ore  This  means  that  farmers  are  going 
to  be  called  upon  fcr  even  greater  production 
In  1943.  It  means  we  must  stand  firm  on 
the  farm  frcnt.  in  spite  cf  even  greater  diffi- 
culties than  those  experienced  this  year,  and 
turn  out  even  greater  supplies  of  the  essential 
war  crops. 

This  area  already  has  achieved  wide  recog- 
nition for  it5  system  of  diversification.  Con- 
tinued emphasis  on  a  well-rounded  farm  pro- 
gram will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  1943  goals. 
I  have  for  man  years  been  advocating  in  my 
own  State  of  Alabama  acd  up  and  do\;vn  the 
South  the  cesirabllity  of  diversified  farming 
i;  ft  I  :i;r.  liappy  to  see  the  great  progress 
c<ii.a   niade  la  that   direction.     Now,   more 


than  ever  before,  we  must  intensify  our  efforts 
to  produce  the  things  needed  most  ai;d  in- 
crease especially  the  Iced  crops.  We  must  as 
never  before  produce  at  home  what  we  eat 
and  have  a  .surplus  to  add  to  cur  country's 
stock  pile.  Diversification  has  always  been 
good  sense.  It's  new  a  matter  cf  patriotic 
necessity. 

It  Is  also  our  responsibility  througn  the 
South  to  reduce  our  cotton  acreage  in  1943. 
The  importance  of  that  is  apparent  in  many 
ways.  It  will  release  mere  acres  for  fcod;  It 
will  reduce  the  cotton  surplus  which  is  al- 
ready burdensome;  and  it  will  help  win  the 
war. 

The  need  for  growing  more  food  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  much.  We  know  that  lood  is 
a  weapon,  that  we  must  have  more  ol  it  to 
keep  us  strong  In  the  fight  and  to  help  bring 
about  a  Just  peace  after  the  victory  is  giiiicd. 
We  know,  too.  It  Is  wasteful  in  wartime  to 
continue  to  grow  a  surplus  cf  thipgs  not 
needed  We  have  plenty  of  cotton  for  rloth- 
ing:  we  do  not  have  too  much  fcod. 

The  cotton  crop  this  year  totaled  13.5)0,000 
bales.  At  the  present  rate  of  consumpt.on,  it 
now  appears  that  we  will  have  a  carry-over  of 
close  to  11,000.030  holes  next  August.  This  Is 
excessive  and  a  threat  to  cotton  procucers 
after  the  war.  It  is  too  much  cotton  to  cerry 
over  Into  peacetime.  As  an  Illustration  of  the 
Influence  of  this  tremendous  surplus.  Juf  t  last 
week  there  was  a  peace  rumcr  from  Italy,  and 
the  cotton  market  dropped  half  a  cont  a 
pound 

In  my  opinion  the  best  contribution  that 
cotton  farmers  can  make  toward  winnii.g  the 
war  is  to  grow  less  cotton  and  more  focd. 
It  will  not  help  the  war  effort  to  keep  on 
growing  the  same  acreage  of  cash  crcps.  The 
producer  might  help  himself  and  his  creiitcrs 
some  by  sticking  to  the  regular  acr?Ege  of 
cotton  but  if  he  wants  to  hc'p  win  the  v  ar  he 
can  do  the  most  by  increasing  his  production 
of  food  and  feed  crcps.  With  sons  on  the 
fighting  fronts  all  over  the  wcrld,  cotton 
farmers  have  a  personal  Interest  as  wel  as  a 
national  interest  in  doing  this. 

I  do  not  believe  cotton  producers  cj>n  af- 
ford to  use  scarce  materials  and  labor  to 
continue  growing  surplus  ccttcn  and  fo-  that 
reason  I  believe  it  is  to  their  best  Interest 
to  continue  cotton  marketing  quotas  n  ef- 
fect In  this  connection  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  of  course,  that  cotton  is.  and  flways 
will  be.  a  strategic  material  in  wartime.  It 
has  many  military  use.s. 

The  only  practical  method  for  in!;uring 
that  the  cotton  surplus  will  not  be  further 
increased  and  that  labor  and  materials  will 
not  be  poured  Into  the  production  of  $uch  a 
surplus  is  through  the  use  of  the  marketing 
quota  system.  Quotas  are  soon  to  be  voted 
on  again  by  cotton  producers.  I  urge  farm- 
ers to  cast  a  favorable  vote. 

We  have  already  had  5  years  of  expt  rience 
with  quotas  and  we  know  the  plan  has  helped 
the  South  thiough  a  difficult  situation.  With 
quotas  in  effect  loans  are  available  to  support 
prices.  Without  quotas  there  is  no  loan. 
Those  who  would  tell  you  to  vote  against 
quotas  should  also  be  able  to  guarantee  you 
a  price  for  your  cotton  m  1943. 

As  long  as  quotas  are  in  effect  cotton  pro- 
ducers are  certain  of  90  percent  of  pai  Ity  as 
a  result  of  the  price  support.  Parity  fc  r  cot- 
ton Is  now  a  little  over  19  cents.  Without 
quotas  and  without  the  loan  support  feature 
provided  by  law  when  quotas  are  In  el'ect  It 
Is  not  difficult  'o  foretell  what  would  happen 
to  the  price  of  cotton.  We  all  remember  only 
too  well  the  misery  and  suffering  of  the  years 
when  we  were  crushed  under  great  stu  pluses 
before  the  national  farm  program  caire  Into 
existence.  With  a  2-year  supply  of  cotton 
available  for  the  1942-43  sea?on  we  knov,  what 
Will  happen  next  year  to  the  price  of  cotton 
iX  support  is  withdrawn. 
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The  marketing  quota  plan  Is  the  only  way 
to  insure  planned  production.  It  sets  the 
size  of  our  national  cotton  crop  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  supply  and  future  i^eeds,  as 
well  as  our  capacity  to  produce  and  our  de- 
pendence on  cotton  as  our  principal  source  of 
Income.  In  effect,  the  plan  is  an  apportion- 
ment of  needed  agricultural  production,  al- 
lotting a  fair  amount  of  our  productive  ca- 
pacity to  cotton  and  increasing  the  portion 
left  for  food  and  feed  crops.  By  using  quotas, 
we  can  make  sure  that  all  available  land, 
labor,  equipment,  and  fertilizer  are  used  to 
the  greatest  advantage  and  In  a  way  that  will 
make  a  maximum  contribution  toward  win- 
ning the  war. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  If  cotton-mar- 
keting quotas  are  not  in  effect  next  year, 
there  will  be  some  farmers  who  will  Increase 
their  cotton  acreage.  Tliat  would  be  regret- 
table. It  would  simply  pile  the  present  sur- 
plus higher.  Increase  the/threat  to  cotton 
prices  after  the  war,  arfd/4nost  serious  of  all 
it  would  leave  them  less  land  for  the  grow- 
ing of  such  essential  war  crops  as  soybeans, 
peanuts,  vegetables,  and  feed  crops  for  live- 
stock— all  so  vital  to  the  war  effort. 

In  my  opinion,  quotas  are  good  business, 
sound  in  principle  and  effective  in  practice. 
We  need  to  keep  cotton  production  in  hand. 
We  need  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our 
farming  operation  as  a  contribution  to  the 
war  effort.  We  need  to  keep  on  farming  to 
win  the  war.  Let's  keep  marketing  quotas 
and  protect  cur  system  of  cotton  farming  and 
diversify  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Collier's,  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  was  Food  Administrator  for  the 
United  States  In  World  War  No.  1  and  food 
distributor  for  people  suffering  from  hunger 
throughout  Etirope,  as  a  result  of  his  very 
wide  experience  points  out  that  a  starving 
world  must  be  fed  after  this  war  ends,  and 
that  we  must  do  it  unless  we  are  willing  to 
stand  by  and  watch  millions  of  human  beings 
die  from  famine  after  we  have  made  gigantic 
sacrifices  to  give  them  a  chance  to  live.  He 
points  out  that  under  presstire  of  total  war, 
field  crops  decline  year  by  year;  manpower 
and  horsepower  are  Increasingly  drained  for 
the  war;  fertilizers  are  diverted  to  explosives; 
planting  Is  less  effective  and  harvesting  less 
perfect,  and  food,  even  for  animals,  In  Europe 
must  largely  be  imported.  He  states  that  it 
Is  possible  to  estimate  that  over  500,000.000 
people  will  be  suffering  from  some  degree  of 
focd  shortage  after  this  war. 

It  is  well  for  those  of  us  who  are  realistic  to 
frankly  face  the  probable  eventualities  in  our 
own  country.  Although  we  had  overflowing 
granaries  and  great  heads  of  livestock  and 
unusvially  large  stocks  of  food  and  feed,  we 
find  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  our  actual 
war  experience  that  foods  are  steadily  becom- 
ing scarcer  and  scarcer.  One  commodity 
after  another  Is  being  rationed,  and  we  are 
warned  by  public  officials  who  have  knowl- 
edge of  existing  conditions  that  our  people 
may  expect  during  the  coming  year  a  largely 
reduced  available  food  supply,  and  that  many 
additional  commodities  will  be  placed  under 
rationing.  Production  cf  war  implements  and 
Instruments  is.  cf  course,  necessary.  The 
most  Important  of  all  production,  however. 
Is  that  of  food.  I  am  constrained  to  remark 
that  the  necessity  for  giving  paramount  con- 
sideration to  our  food  requirements  for  our 
soldiers  at  home  and  In  foreign  lands,  our 
civilian  population,  and  our  suffering  Allies, 
has  not  been  rated  as  high  in  the  production 
program  as  elementary  human  conditions 
demand.  I  also  feel  constrained  to  say  that  I 
strongly  believe  that  our  southern  farmers, 
with  some  exceptions,  have  not  yet  come  to 
realize  that  the  best  aid  they  can  render  to 
our  war  effort  and  to  humanity  is  to  Increase 
the  production  of  corn,  peanuts,  sorghum,  po- 
tatoes,  soybeans,  and   vegetables,   hogs   and 


hog  prcducts.  beef  cattle,  poultry  and  eggs, 
milk  and  butter,  and  canned  vegetables  and 
fruits  and  chickens,  and  other  foods  to  which 
the  vaiylng  soil  and  climate  are  adapted. 

It  Is,  of  course,  Incumbent  upon  the  ad- 
ministration to  establish  means  of  promptly 
collecting  perishable  products  and  getting 
them  to  a  market  place,  and  of  providing  pur- 
chasing facilities.  Including  finances.  Suffi- 
cient land  acreage  for  these  purposes  can  be 
made  available  on  every  farm,  even  if  it  Is 
found  necessary  to  reduce  acreage  planted  to 
a  commodity  which  Is  not  needed  for  the 
actual  sustenance  of  our  armies  abroad  and 
here,  and  for  our  industrial  and  civilian  popu- 
lation. 

I  feel  It  Is  my  duty  to  express  the  view 
that  the  administration  has  too  long  delayed 
■solving  the  necessary  problem  of  distributing 
manpower  to  the  armed  forces  and  to  indus- 
try and  to  agriculture  in  a  proportion  that 
gives  proper  consideration  to  each  of  these 
major  factors  for  the  sustenance  of  our  peo- 
ple and  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Manpower 
has  been  drawn  away  from  the  farms  by 
higher  wages  In  Industry  and  by  young  men 
Joining  the  colors.  I  believe  it  Is  highly  im- 
portant that  without  further  delay  manpower 
now  on  the  farms  be  kept  there  by  some  suit- 
able regulations  or  law.  and  that  If  It  later 
appears  to  be  advisable  that  those  farm 
workers  who  are  now  In  the  Army  be  given 
a  furlough  to  return  to  their  homes  long 
enough  to  help  In  the  farm  work  next  year. 

In  Washington  we  are  doing  everything  In 
our  power  to  guard  the  interests  of  cotton 
producers  and  assure  a  sound  future  for  cot- 
ton after  the  war.  In  my  capacity  of  Senator, 
along  with  others  in  Congress,  I  have  been 
studying  legislative  steps  to  bring  about  a 
revision  of  the  futures-contract  system  of 
trading,  for  the  better  protection  of  farmers 
and  all  concerned;  in  this  and  in  other  lines 
of  endeavor  many  rf  us  from  Cotton  States 
are  constantly  working  to  help  southern 
farmers  achieve  the  rewards  to  which  their 
labors  entitle  them.  Farmers  now  can  do 
their  part  by  supporting  marketing  quotas 
and  thus  guaranteeing  the  best  use  of  the 
farming  resources  of  the  South.  If  quotas 
are  voted,  there  will  be  no  reduction  In  allot- 
ments. Reductions  In  acreage  planted  to 
cotton.  If  made,  will  be  entirely  voluntary. 
If  quotas  are  rejected,  Government  loans  are 
withdrawn. 

In  taking  note  of  their  achievements  this 
year,  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  people 
of  this  community  should  meet  In  Joyous 
celebration,  tempered  by  a  spirit  of  thanks- 
giving appropriate  to  the  holiday  Just  ob- 
served. I  know  that  at  this  time  we  are  rot 
unmindful  of  the  responsibilities  that  rest 
upon  all  of  us  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

When  a  shooting  war  started,  agriculture 
was  prepared.  Planned  production,  based 
on  a  decade  of  cooperation  under  a  national 
farm  program,  has  brought  most  gratifying 
results.  We  might  say  that  we  have  gone  to 
war  on  the  agricultural  front  and  won  the 
first  battle.  But  we  know  that  a  long,  hard 
war  Is  ahead  and  that  other  battles  are  to  be 
fought.  The  battle  of  1943  on  the  farms  of 
America  now  looms  ahead.  As  we  give 
thanks  for  what  we  have  already  achieved, 
let  us  face  the  new  effo''t  with  devotion  to 
Ideals  and  the  determination  that  have  al- 
ways made  this  Nation  strong.  The  diffi- 
culties ahead  will  be  even  greater  than  those 
of  1942.  We  must  overcome  them.  Our 
fighting  fronts  will  be  extended  farther  into 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  This  means  even 
greater  supplies  of  food  will  be  needed  along 
with  other  supplies.  We  must  see  that  these 
supplies  are  delivered. 

Tlie  challenge.  Just  at  the  end  of  a  great 
harvest  and  on  the  eve  of  our  second  year  in 
the  war.  Is  clear.  It  is  the  call  for  national 
imity.    It  is  the  caU  for  an  expression  of  the 


vein  to  win  by  every  red-blooded  American. 
It  Is  the  call  for  the  toil  and  sacrifice  that 
must  go  before  every  great  victory. 

I  know  that  the  American  people  heir  and 
heed  that  challenge.  And  above  all.  I  know 
that  the  farm  people  of  the  South,  along 
with  those  on  every  other  production  front 
in  the  country,  are  ready  to  do  their  part. 
The  South  has  Just  started.  Its  sons  are  on 
every  front,  fighting  to  win  the  war.  Its 
farm  families  are  standing  firm  at  home — 
farming  to  win  the  war. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


!iON,  CHARLES  L.  McN.ARY 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  30),  1942 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  r:  very  impressive 
editarial  entitled  "Power  To  Reg:ulate," 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  of  No- 
vember 13,  1942.  Again  it  shows,  Mr. 
President,  the  over-all  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  shrinking 
power  of  the  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a-s  follows: 

POWEH  TO  REGULATE 

The  Supreme  Court's  unanlmotis  decision 
upholding  the  Government's  power  to  regu- 
late wheat  production  even  when  the  crop  is 
consumed  on  the  farm  appears  to  have  Jar- 
reaching  Implications.  The  case  Involved 
Roscoe  C.  Filburn,  an  Ohio  farmer  who,  in 
the  fall  of  1940,  planted  23  acres  of  winter 
wheat,  12  acres  more  than  his  allotment  un- 
der the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  At  the 
time  he  planted  the  penalty  for  overproduc- 
tion was  15  cents  a  bushel;  but  the  follow- 
ing May,  when  his  wheat  was  just  about  to 
be  harvested.  Congress  passed  an  amend- 
ment raising  the  penalty  to  49  cents  a  bushel. 
As  a  result.  Farmer  Filburn  had  to  pay  the 
Government  $117.11  for  raising  too  much 
wheat. 

In  the  suit  Just  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  Mr.  Filburn  and  a  group  of  Ohio  farm- 
ers contended  that  he  should  not  be  subject 
to  the  increased  penalty  because  it  was  en- 
acted after  his  wheat  had  been  grown  and 
was  ready  for  harvest  and  after  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  had  encouraged  farmers  to 
grow  more  crops.  They  contended  also  that 
the  attempt  to  regulate  the  amount  of  wheat 
grown  by  Mr,  Filburn  for  his  own  use  as  focd. 
feed,  or  seed  was  unconstitutional  because 
this  wheat  had  no  Impact  upon  Interstate 
commerce. 

The  second  point  is  the  more  Interesting. 
Justice  Jackson,  who  wrote  the  decision,  said 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  never  ruled  that 
Congress  had  power  to  regulate  activities 
where  "no  part  of  the  product  is  intended  for 
Interstate  commerce";  but  he  went  on  to  say 
that  wheat,  even  If  grown  for  home  con- 
sumption, could  t>e  considered  within  the 
scope  of  congressional  regulation  if  it  "exerts 
a  substantial  economic  effect  on  Interstate 
commerce."  He  concluded  that,  even  though 
It  Is  never  marketed,  such  wheat  Is  subject  to 
regulation,  because,  he  said,  "it  supplies  a 
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Otherwise  be   reflected  by  purchast  » 
open  market."     In  thLs  sense,  he  s?. n     honnf 
grown  wheat  "competes  with  wheat  In  com- 
merce ■■ 

Under  thl«  Interpretation  it  Is  ditlcult  to 
iee  how  any  economic  activity  cai  escape 
Government  regulation.  If  the  fanner  who 
^owe  feed  for  consumption  on  lis  own 
farm  competes  with  commerce  v  ■u\''  r.ot  the 
hotwewlfe  who  makes  her'^lf    t  <  do  so 

equally?     She    also   supplies   r    r.eetl   "which 
would   otherwjfie    be   reflected    by    p  jrchases 


in  the  open  marltet  "     By  this  reason 


It  would  not  be  hard  to  dfcide  that  the 
comer  grocery  «tore.  the  butcher,  and  the 
baker  by  their  activities  exert  "a  sul»otantial 
economic  effect  upon  Intersta*.  corimerce." 
The  net  of  the  ruling,  in  short,  seeir^s  to  be 
that  Congress  ran  regulate  every 
econom.ic  actr-  ■ .  '  •  decides,  a 
that  may  be  of  r^:.?".  -r -.hip  Ininortance  in 
view  of  our  Inc-^a    r^  '""•  d  -      .  regu 

lated  economy. 
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Tliere  b« .;..{   no  objectio:;.   t  . :    .itate- 
ment  up.n  urcieiPri  *o  be  pr:;;>      ,ii  tiie 

In  the  matter  of  gasoline  riticr.  !  .  I  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  from  xth  the 
standpoint  of  BraUable  rubber  in  tl  e  hands 
uf  users  and  in  ■■  :■  ..tter  of  gas>>  :  •^.■^re 
should  be  a  nf\  r:i-i'>n3!  survev  -  ■  'he 
conditions  and  necess;;  ";  ;:  .  ::  ;i  regions 
of  the  United  States  r  fuiiitr  .ems  to 
me  that  the  country  should  be  divl  led  Into 
regions  or  zones  dependent  upon  t  le  geog- 
raphy. d.stances  between  point.«,  ivailable 
transportation  facilities  and  all  other  :ac- 
tors.     There  is  no  sense  in  putting  the  whole 
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■-''^    ^    considerable  period   and   employed   In 
ner^  .<:ary  or  essential  services. 

Rauoning  should  oe  based  upon  common 
sense  and  good  Judgment,  rather  than  upon 
arrogance  and  autocracy. 


Murray    D     Van    Wagont-r,    Covirnor    of 

Michigan 


E>rT"Nr-Tn%'   CF   PFM-'',Pr'S 


HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

UF    MI<  iilGAN 

IN  t>;f  .-fxate  of  the  united  states 

fricju  D    ember  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  30).  1942 

Mr  Bi-'.OV.N  M:  President.  I  ask 
ur.tr. '^iu.>  cun>e[ri.  to  have  pnnted  in 
thf'  .'\;  r'-ndix  of  the  Record  an  article  on 
Murray  D.  Van  Wagoner,  Governor  of 
Michigan,  written  by  W.  A.  MarkJand. 
ai.d  published  in  the  Detroit  News  of  last 
Sunc  i-j 

T:  -'If  D<  :ne  no  objection,  the  article 
w.i  ■  :J  "'(i  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.'^  follows: 

Mi,  HiG«N-    Politics — Statk   To   Lose   a   Good 

GOVEENOR 

:'     A     ^   Markland) 

Lansing.  Mich..  November  28. — The  evil 
that  men  do  lives  after  them;  the  good  often 
is  Interred  with  the  latest  election  returns. 

Murray  D.  Van  Wagoner  has  been  a  good 
Governor  The  printed  record,  thousands  of 
clippings,  news  and  editorial,  interred  in  the 
files  of  Michigan  newspapers  wiU  give  con- 
clusive testimony  on  that  subject.  Pat  Van 
Wagoner  was  belter  than  average  in  the  office 
of  chief  executive  His  contribution  to  Mich- 
igan, to  public  service  in  Michigan,  goes  far 
beyond  what  he  did  as  Governor.  The  Sute 
has  had  few  men  more  completely  deserving 
cf  Its  gratitude. 

Even  today  it  is  difficult  for  many  persons 
to  think  of  Pat  other  than  as  "The  Commis- 
sioner "  That  is  powerful  testimony  to  the 
outstanding  record  he  made  as  the  directing 
genius  of  the  State  highway  department.  He 
"got  things  done"  as  highway  commissioner 
for  more  than  7  years  before  the  people  made 
him  Gcve-i.or 


HIGH'VsY    DH- 


.( r  >fT  IS  HIS  MONTTMENT 


'•The  people  of  M.chlgan  have  been  darned 
good  to  me,"  was  Pat's  comment  when  the 
November  3  election  returns  were  In. 

That  was  a  typically  generous  remark  and 
the  people  might  well  find  reason  to  believe 
that  they  get  something  out  of  being  good  to 
him — that  the  results  of  the  bargain  were  not 
all  one-sided. 

The  highway  department  organization  built 
by  Pat  Van  Wagoner  was  something  new  and 
fresh  and  vigorous  in  Michigan's  history.  If 
the  things  It  has  stood  for  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  pass  out  with  "The  Commissioner" 
then  Michigan  has  lost  something  tmlque  and 
valuable 

The  highway  department  built  roads  and 
br  ke  records  building  them.  In  that,  its 
f, .-;:... pal  Job.  It  put  Miciiigan  at  the  top 
at:  :  ^  the  Stales.  But  it  did  mere  than  that. 
!■  •  ught  a  new  spirit  Into  public  service. 
;•  A  .t  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  work  for 
..Ivancement  of  Michigan,  for  the  satis- 
I,.  tiun  of  its  people  and  for  the  approval  of 
"The  Commissioner." 

LOYAL  IMPLOTEES    DID  CHEAT  JOB 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  way  Pat  ac- 
complished  that.    It  has   been   put  in   the 
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record  before,  but  this  Is  an  appropriate  time 
to  be  remembering  it.  He  surrounded  him- 
sell  with  the  most  alert.  Intelligent,  aggres- 
sive, and  loyal  group  cf  young  men  that  ever 
entered  Into  the  8er\'lce  of  the  State.  Fully 
aware  of  the  diversified  abilities  and  char- 
acteristics of  each  of  these  individuals,  the 
commissioner  molded  them  into  a  nearly  per- 
fect team.  For  these  men.  the  commissioner 
outlined  a  few  general  policies  and  then 
he  turned  them  loose.  Sometimes  he  gave 
them  heU,  but  never  did  a  good  Job  escape 
his  praise. 

From  the  deputies  and  chief  engineers 
down  to  the  Icwliest  clerks,  the  employees  of 
the  highway  department  were  encouraged  to 
use  their  heads.  They  made  their  own  de- 
cisions and  after  they  had  made  and  acted  on 
them  those  were  the  commissioner's  de- 
cisions. 

These  men  had  Imagination  and  the  cour- 
age to  use  It.  That  is  why  there  has  been 
something  of  a  flourish  atsout  the  way  the 
highway  department  did  things.  That  Is  why 
there  was  a  tow  rope  in  every  highway  de- 
partment car — a  man  at  the  wheel  ready  to 
change's  tire  for  the  visitors  from  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, or  Illinois. 

A  POLmCAL   MACHINE   AND  A   GOOD  ONE 

That  Is  why  the  engineers  who  flung  con- 
crete slabs  across  the  State  paused  to  plant 
a  rose  bush  along  the  way. 

That  Is  why  people  who  timidly  asked  for 
service  got  all  they  asked  for  and  more,  and 
got  It  so  fast  It  made  them  dizzy. 

Yes,  It  was  a  political  machine,  too.  And 
It  was  a  good  one.  There  wasn't  a  rodman 
or  a  truck  driver  from  Keweenaw  south  that 
wouldn't  work  for  "The  Commissioner  "  until 
exhaustion  cut  him  down.  However,  It  Is 
Indisputable  that  the  first  objective  of  the 
highway  machine  was  to  do  such  a  good  Job 
that  the  results  would  redound  to  the  credit 
of  "The  Commissioner."  There  is  nothing 
very  vicious  about  that  kind  of  a  political 
machine. 

G.  Donald  Kennedy,  present  highway  com- 
missioner, always  was  Van  Wagoner's  ke\-man 
in  the  Department.  His  loss  would  have  been 
practically  irreparable.  It  is  no  discredit  to 
Kennedy  to  point  out  that  the  loss  of  the 
commissioner,  meaning  Van  Wagoner,  will  be 
irreparable.  Kennedy  knows  it  better  than 
any  other  man.  As  Governor,  the  commis- 
sioner was  still  In  the  driver's  seat.  After 
January  1  eveijrthing  will  be  different. 

KENNEDY  TO  EE  A  LONELY    M.\N 

Before  the  election  came,  the  war  had  done 
much  to  tear  down  the  organization  that  Pat 
built.  No  one  can  know  what  the  highway 
department  of  the  future  will  be.  but  It  Is 
cerUln.  at  least,  that  Don  Kennedy  will  be 
lonely. 

There  never  was  a  mere  democratic  organi- 
zation than  the  Van  Wagoner  highway  de- 
partment. The  Van  Wagoner  admt^tratlon 
Just  closing  has  been  more  democratic  than 
Democratic.  That  may  hav?  been  one  of  its 
weaknesses.  The  Governor  wouldn't  be  a 
dictator.  He  wanted  the  advice  and  help  of 
the  men  he  trusted. 

In  estimating  the  Van  Wagoner  adminis- 
tration, it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was 
the  head  of  a  house  divided,  more  'Republican 
than  Democratic.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  he  took  office  under  embarrassing  cir- 
ciimstances.  faced  immediately  with  whole- 
sale Republican  appointments  made  by  a  re- 
tiring Governcr.  He  overcame  serious  ob- 
stacles, conducted  himself  well  and  is  Justified 
in  being  proud  of  the  Job  he  did. 

It  giust  be  remembered  that  Pat  Is  a  sports- 
man, that  he  never  said  an  ui  -  •  i  word 
about  his  opponent  In  1940,  and  l.:  h^L  had 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  man  who  now 
succeeds  him. 

It  would  be  only  a  gesture  of  good  taste  for 
the  people  of  Michigan  to  say  on  January  1, 
■  Thanks,  Pat.  and  good  luck." 
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Some     P,ii]c.p!es     of    Ci\!i:3Ti     Economic 
Orcanizalion  in  Total  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  30).  1942 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  M:  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an 
address  entitled  "Some  Principles  of 
Civilian  Economic  Organization  in  Total 
War,"  delivered  by  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover  before  the  National  As- 
.■^ociation  of  Manufacturers  in  New  York 
on  December  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  propose  to  discuss  some  principles  of  civil- 
ian organization  In  modern  war.  In  total  war 
the  first  necessity  Is  to  put  forth  the  maxi- 
mum m.ilitary  strength.  The  only  limitation 
on  the  size  and  equipment  of  military  forces 
is  the  number  of  men  that  can  be  spared 
from  the  two  Jobs  of  producing  arms  and 
keeping  the  civilian  population  alive  and  the 
spirit  strong  on  the  home  front.  Obviously 
the  utmost  work,  the  energy,  the  talents  of 
every  adult  civilian  is  involved. 

Failure  in  organization  and  strategy  on  the 
home  front  may  be  as  disastrous  as  failure 
In  organization  and  strategy  on  the  military 
front.  To  squeeze  out  the  maximum  armed 
men  and  supply  them,  the  civilian  population 
must  be  directed  to  the  maximum  production 
of  necessities  and  reduction  of  nonessentials. 

Those  who  participated  In  the  sleepless 
nights  and  the  sweaty  days  of  organizing 
civilians  In  the  First  World  War  naturally 
look  at  the  organization  of  this  war  some- 
what through  the  spectacles  of  that  experi- 
ence. The  organization  of  the  last  war  was 
not  perfect.  It  had  to  pioneer  Its  problems 
without  a  previous  World  War  to  refer  to. 
This  war  should  be  easier  to  organize  than 
the  last  one  by  virtue  of  that  experience,  and 
the  lanterns  It  affords  for  dark  places.  Young 
men  are  needed  for  the  administrative  Jobs 
of  war.  And  each  generation  has  to  learn 
not  to  touch  hot  stoves  and  has  generally  to 
discover  the  world.  If  It  did  not  believe  Its 
prcblem.s  were  new,  and  much  greater  than 
ever  before,  it  would  be  a  sign  of  decadence. 
And  time  makes  us  philosophical.  For  de- 
mociacy  moves  by  Incessant  trial  and  error. 

Not  as  a  criticism  of  the  present  organiza- 
tion but  as  a  compliment  to  the  generation  of 
Americans  who  organized  the  last  war,  who 
are  now  mostly  passed  beyond,  I  give  you  a 
statistic. 

Seventeen  months  after  passing  the  Con- 
scription Act  In  that  war  4.400.000  men  were 
In  arms,  largely  trained  and  largely  equipped. 
About  2,000000  of  them  were  transported 
overseas.  That  war  was  organized  by  In- 
crea.«!ing  the  Federal  civilian  employees  by 
about  435.000.  It  Is  now  27  months  since 
the  Conscription  Act  of  this  '«ar  was  passed. 
The  present  armed  forces  are  about  6.000.000 
men.  Less  than  1.000.000  are  overseas.  And 
we  have  increased  the  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees by  over  2,000.000  to  do  the  Job  in 
this  war.  I  know  the  differences  In  the  two 
situations,  but  there  remains  a  residue  of 
tribute  to  Americans  now  mostly  passed  be- 
yond who  have  led  their  country  in  other 
periods  of  trial. 


From  our  own  experience  and  the  experi- 
ence of  all  other  countries  in  the  last  war 
and  from  the  experience  of  this  war  we  can 
distill  some  principles  or  policies  of  organiza- 
tion of  civilians.  I  shall  give  here  what  I  Ijc- 
lieve  are  sound  conclusions  from  that  experl- 
ence.  I  do  not  offer  them  as  recommenda- 
tions for  adoption  where  they  have  not  been 
applied  in  this  war. 

Nor  am  I  going  to  illustrate  these  principles 
by  horrid  consequences  that  have  come  from 
failure  to  adopt  them  or  successes  that  have 
come  when  they  have  been  followed.  You 
can  lay  them  up  against  your  own  many  ex- 
periences with  the  war  organization  and  test 
them  out  for  yourselves. 

SOME  PRINCIPLES 

1.  The  first  cf  these  principles  for  demo- 
cratic countries  Is  that  all  civilian  activities 
should  be  directed  by  civilians  and  within 
limitations  laid  down  by  the  legislative  body. 
Otlierwise  we  shall  be  a  military  dictator- 
ship with  all  its  Implications. 

2.  The  second  principle  is  that  civilian  ac- 
tivities must  be  directed  by  single-headed 
administrators.  In  every  country  in  the  last 
war — and  In  this  war — the  United  States, 
Britain,  France,  and  for  that  matter  Ger- 
many, all  boards,  committees,  or  commis- 
sions proved  a  failure  except  In  advisory  or 
Judicial  functions.  Especially  in  war  do  we 
need  leadership  and  leadership  comes  from 
Individual  men.  That  basis  of  organization 
is  In  fact  Inherent  In  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself.  It  is  the  experience  of  150  years 
In  the  whole '  productive  economy  of  the 
United  States.  We  can  no  more  administer 
civilian  activities  in  war  with  a  committee 
than  we  could  direct  a  battle  with  a  com- 
mittee. 

3.  The  third  principle  is  that  all  functions 
and  authority  In  respect  to  a  particular  ac- 
tivity must  be  concentrated  into  the  hands 
of  one  administrator.  We  can  no  more  have 
an  administrative  Job  divided  over  several 
Independent  men  that  we  could  conduct  a 
battle  with  several  independent  generals. 
The  problems  of  production,  distribution, 
conservation,  and  price  fixing  in  any  partic- 
ular material  are  Interlocked.  The  same 
single  head  must  direct  all  these  functions. 
Otherwise  we  have  Infinite  confusion,  con- 
flicts, and  waste.  For  instance,  the  Muni- 
tions Administrator,  whatever  his  title,  must 
of  course  have  many  subadministrators.  but 
each  should  have  all  the  authority  and  all 
the  functions  that  relate  to  his  particular 
Job.  Likewise,  there  should  be  head  admin- 
istrators of  food,  labor,  fuel,  shipping,  trans- 
portation, finance,  as  well  as  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  Navy. 

4.  The  head  administrators  of  euch  major 
groups  should  comprise  a  war  council  sitting 
directly  with  the  President.  Here  alone  the 
general  economic  and  civilian  policies  should 
be  determined,  the  conflicts  and  overlaps 
planed  out  with  the  President  present  as  the 
final  umpire.  There  was  a  war  council  or  a 
war  cabinet  in  every  principal  nation  In  the 
last  war.  There  Is  one  in  every  principal  na- 
tion in  this  war,  except  in  the  United  States. 

5.  The  first  civil  nece.«sity  of  total  war  is 
the  maximum  production  of  war  esesntlals. 
Increased  production  is  the  best  answer  to 
shortage  and  all  the  mechanisms  cf  price  and 
controlled  distribution  must  be  focused  to- 
ward increasing  production.  If  maximum 
production  is  to  be  secured,  the  high-cost 
producer  miist  be  brought  into  action.  And 
with  drastic  taxes  on  excess  profits,  the  low- 
cost  producer  does  not  get  away  with  anything 
consequential. 

To  secure  maximum  production  there  must 
be  no  rules  of  labor  that  restrict  or  retard 
effort  or  output  beyond  those  which  safeguard 
health. 

6.  There  are  seme  principles  or  policies  In 
assignment  of  manpower.    We  can  better  ap- 
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praise  our  manpower  If  we  calculate  the  male 
manpower  available  and  assume  that  women 
can  do  the  rest.  There  are  certain  Jobs  that 
only  men  can  do.  There  are  Jobs  that  are 
beyond  the  physical  strength  of  women. 
There  are  Jobs  that  require  long  training  and 
skill  for  which  tliere  Is  no  time  to  train 
women.  The  number  of  males  between  18 
years  and  old  age  is  a  positive  number  and 
there  is  a  considerable  number  who  are  un- 
able to  work.  If  we  compute  the  males  nec- 
essary to  carry  on  the  Government,  the  pro- 
fessions, the  farms,  the  transportation,  the 
mines,  the  skilled  crafts,  and  to  fight,  we  will 
find  certain  limitations  on  what  we  can  do. 

We  have  undertaken  seven  major  Jobs:  To 
raise  military  forces,  to  equip  them,  to  build 
transport  ships  and  a  Navy,  to  fight  a  war 
overseas,  to  furnish  our  allies  with  ships  and 
arms,  to  furnish  food  to  our  allies,  and  finally, 
to  support  our  own  civilian  population.  We 
have  to  divide  our  available  male  power  be- 
tween these  fields.  And  we  must  choose 
which  of  these  jobs  we  will  give  priority  for 
the  long-view  winning  of  the  wai . 

7.  The  seventh  principle  relates  to  control 
of  Inflation  and  justice  in  distribution  of 
short  commodities.  That  involves  price  fix- 
ing, wage  fixing,  controlled  distribution,  con- 
servation, and  rationing,  all  of  which  are 
inherent  in  the  administration  of  total  war. 

In  general,  there  are  two  methods  of  price 
fixing:  The  one  by  fixing  general  price  ceil- 
ings over  retail  and  wholesale  prices.  The 
other  method  is  to  fix  price  of  a  given  com- 
modity of  raw  material  at  as  near  the  source 
of  production  as  possible  and  to  regulate  the 
subsequent  percentage  addition  for  processors 
and  the  mark-up  for  merchants.  General 
price  ceilings  (or  legal  maximum  prices  as 
they  were  called  In  the  last  war)  were  tried 
out  by  every  nation  in  that  war  and  proved 
a  failure.  All  nations  came  to  the  Blternative 
method.  Theoretically,  If  all  prices  were 
frozen  before  the  economic  structure  was  dis- 
rupted by  war,  they  might  work.  But  to  fix 
them  after  war  begins  with  price  and  wago 
relations  distorted  only  leads  to  a  million 
conflicts  and  confusions. 

As  war  proceeds  the  confusion  gets  worse 
because  of  the  constant  shifts  In  production 
costs,  transportation,  and  sources  of  supplies. 
Under  these  shifts,  generalized  price  ceilings 
either  require  constant  bulges  upward  for 
special  commodities,  or  they  require  subsidies 
where  they  fall  to  cover  costs.  Subsidies 
come  from  the  taxpayer.  It  is  about  the  same 
thing  in  war  economy,  whether  the  citizen 
pays  his  money  in  taxes  or  in  the  smaU  in- 
crease in  price. 

Another  objection  to  general  price  ceilings 
is  that  they  too  often  stifle  and  delay  produc- 
tion, and  they  stimulate  black  markets.  The 
subsidy  phase  offers  large  opportunity  for 
blunder  and  favoritism.  The  alternative 
method  is  Just  as  effective  in  retarding  price 
rise;  it  avoids  stifling  of  production;  it  Is  a 
lesser  burden  upon  conduct  of  the  trr.de; 
it  is  easier  to  police;  it  requires  a  far  lefs 
number  of  government  officials  to  police  and 
direct  it. 

Fixing  of  wages  is  not  wholly  a  factor  of  the 
cost  of  living.  There  enters  into  It  the  com- 
parative wages  in  other  trades.  Otherwise, 
men  naturally  drift  to  the  highest-paid  call- 
ing and  production  Is  stifled  In  the  lower- 
paid  industries.  To  freeze  men  to  their  Jobs 
Is  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  freedom 
of  men  from  Involuntary  labor. 

8.  The  eighth  principle  of  war  organization 
Is  to  do  no  more  regulating  than  is  necessary 
to  attain  the  major  objective.  Fixing  of 
prices  is  nece.ssary  only  upon  things  the  Gov- 
ernment uses  or  that  comprise  the  essentials 
of  the  cost  of  living.  To  the  great  mass  cf 
people  95  percent  of  the  cost  of  living  lies  in 
less  than  40  staple  raw  materials,  and  with 
price  control  starting  near  the  source  avoids 
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9  The  ninth  principle  relates  to  th 
8lty  to  change  from  the  normal  b.  ; 
tract   peace    practice    of   govemniei^un 
chases   of   commodities    and    services 
aafeguard  cannot  be  made  univfr     : 
But  a  great  measure  of  successf^i. 
waa  found  In  the  system  of  all,-.. 
developed   in   the  last  war.    Wh-re   O 
ment  purchases  or  uae  are  from  the  e;:lsting 
Industries,    such   as   canned   goods 
copper,   and   a   host  of   others,   this    ■: 
avoids  a  multitude  of  priorities  a 
talas  much  small  business. 

10  Tlie  tenth  principle  is  to  secure 
thusiastic  coopertaion  of  the  ci villa:  :: 
the  Government  In  order  to  mobilizt  their 
abilities,  skill,  and  sacrifice  with  the  least 
bureaucracy  and  force.  A  given  indus'4'y  will 
function  infinitely  better  -<.•'.•.'.■. 
war  board  to  its  Federal  .\u::..;  . 
be  •tec ted  by  them;?eives  v, - 
fldmce  that  leaders  of  a  g.-:i 
so  organized  and  given  respor.s;bilitfc-  will 
serve  patriotically  Just  as  we  can  expt<  t  it  of 
Government  officials  The  American 
xeflpond  better  to  a  statement  !  *'^ 
vn&er  the  words  "please"  and  --. 
they  do  under  the  word  "verboten  ' 

11.  The  eleventh  principle   applies 
concentration  of  every  governing ;     > 
upon  winning  the  wwr      Rff<^rn.> 
America  over,  no  ma- --r  r    ■»•    i'    . 
not  but  dislocate  the  w.ir  erluri     I:  ■^' 
delay  the  winning  of  the  war,  soc..-..   :.■. 
be   scarce   for   a   generation       I:     a- 
there  will   be   plenty  ct  tlrr.^'    f.     :-: 
way  i..i  :.'"      A:..l  ■ ..-. '     w::  b»'   L.-  • 

12    A:.-l     n;..:..y.    a    rrajtr    p:,: 
organize  all  these  activities  so  as  • 
return  to  economic  and  p<=T'=r:  ..,    ..), 
moment  the  war  is  over.    C...    .:;  -^  ■: 
zation  Is  economic  fasciMn  :•-►.:    a;. 
mocracy  is  to  live,  thes*'   mfa,.:'-   r 
dissolved.     la  peacetime    a      n a^-*    • 
terms  of  preparedness  f.  :   *.•■■       L  k- 
wartimes  we  mast  think  In  term-     : 
ne&s  for  peace — ar-.d  rffirn  to  frctc...  i 

Nor  can  I  end  with.     ;'  --■■;-.   •     •    . 
this    day    who    are    s:r^^'^:.:  i;     v.    ; 
gigantic  pn:;blem!».    Our  civil  offlcials  ar* 
otic    men.      But    they   could    function 
effectively  with  a  better  foundation  In  c  rganl 
: -I-  ':i  In  several  •=;    '^     I'dii-^try  Is  doing  the 
n.  i  -nlflcent  Job  w.i.<  ;.     '    v  in  iridu^tiT  born 
of  free  enterprise  a:  :;   -  -•    '  '1    " 
have  risen  by  merit  c     .1  ;.        T:.'^  A  -iy  and 
the  Navy  are  proving  to  have  the  full  C5uraee 
and  skill  of  our  race — and  wi!!  pr--' 
victory  in  this  war. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  You  Can  Hzlp  Win  Wa» 

DONATE   SCRAP    METAL 

Iron  and  steel  are  needed.  For  Informa- 
tion about  turning  It  in,  call  Canal  1819. 

S.4VE    FATS 

Explosives  are  made  from  fats.  Sell 
kitchen  fat  waste  to  your  butcher.  For  in- 
formation, call  Canal  1833. 

GIVE   RtTBBEa 

Save  your  tires  by  driving  under  35  miles 
an  hour;  by  not  using  your  car  for  vmneces- 
sary  trips.  Gather  up  odds  and  ends  of  rub- 
ber and  turn  it  in  at  your  filling  station. 

SIGN    WITH   RED  CROSS 

It  i.iT-rs  courses  in  auxiliary  nursing,  mo- 
tor corps  and  mechanics,  canteen  work,  etc. 
Register  at  2127  Prytania  Street,  or  phone 
Raymond  7911. 

ENLIST    FOR    CIVILIAN    DEFENSE 

Men  and  women  are  needed  as  auxiliary 
police  and  firemen,  decontamination  squads, 
etc.  Register  at  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
headquarters,  624  Gravler  Street,  or  phone 
Canal  2266. 

REGISTER    FOR   THE    A.    W.    V.    S. 

Y  )U  can  take  courses  in  communications, 
air  raid  precautions,  photography,  etc.  Ap- 
ply at  819  Gravler  Street  or  phone  Mala  1058 
or  Canal  2334. 

BLT    WAR    BONDS    AND    STAMPS 

They  are  on  sale  at  any  theater,  post  office, 
or  the  10-percent  plan  in  your  office. 

JOIN     THE     MERCHANT     MARINE     NAVAL     RESERVE 

Information  about  opportunities  can  be 
obtained  at  405  Union  Building,  phone  Main 
5271,  extension  424. 

JOIN    THE   WA\'ES 

-Application  for  officers  or  enlisted  women 
may  be  made  at  217  Camp  Street,  phone 
Canal  1861. 

JOIN  THE  W.\ACS 

Application  for  officers  and  enlisted  women 
may  be  made  at  431  Carondelet,  phone  Canal 
4321.  I 

BECOME  A  NLTISE  ' 

At  least  141  student  nurses  are  needed  by 
Charity  Hospital  alone  to  fill  classes  which 
begin  October  5.  Call  Charity  School  of 
Nursing,  Main  2311. 

BE     AN    AIRPLANE    OBSERVER 

j  These  are  needed  especially  In  areas  outside 
the  city.  Register  at  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense headquarters. 

JOIN    THE    ARMY 

'  Recruiting  station  for  regular  volunteer  en- 
I  lisiments.  615  Federal  Building,  or  for  Infor- 
1  mation  phone  Main  5271,  extension  295.  For 
aviation  cadets,  third  floor  of  recruiting  sta- 
tion. 431  Carondelet  Street,  or  call  Canal  4321; 
for  officers,  room  1102  Hibernia  Bank  .Build- 
ing, phone  Canal  4431 

JOIN  THE  NAVT 

Application  offices  for  officers  at  217  Camp 
Street,  or  phone  Canal  1861;  for  enlisted  men, 
at  customhouse,  or  phone  Main  4451;  for 
aviation  cadets,  at  910  Canal  Building,  or 
phone  Canal  2761. 

JOIN  THE  MARINES 

.\pplication  offices  for  officers  and  enlisted 
men  at  304  Federal  Building,  or  ground  floor, 
404  St.  Charles  Street.  Phone  is  Main  5271, 
extension  281.  for  either. 

JOIN    THE   CO.AST   f.UARD 

OtTi  •  :s  apply  on  the  eighteenth  floor  of 
P  ■  N'  ;  quette  Building  or  phone  Canal  4771; 
•:.;.•  Pi   men  at  146  Baronne  Street,  phone 

Ca ■itl'i 


CIVIL  SERVIC« 

Uncle  Sam  needs  men  and  women  In  many 
Jobs.  Call  at  ctvil-service  office,  319  custom- 
house, or  phone  Main  4451,  extension  337. 

•  STUDY 

Free  courses  to  flt  you  for  yotir  part  In  the 
war  effort  are  offered  at  Tulane  and  Loyola 
Universities.  Call  Walnut  7500  for  Loyola; 
Walnut  1129  for  Tulane. 

Cni     TO     THE     UNITED     SERVICE     ORGANIZATIONS* 
ARMY  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  AND  NAVY  RELIEF 

United  Service  Organizations'  headquarters 
are  119  Carondelet  Street,  phone  Canal  1573. 
For  Army  relief,  go  to  office  S-4.  New  Orleans 
port  of  embarkation,  or  phone  Crescent  6571, 
extension  298.  For  Navy  relief,  go  to  room 
443,  Federal  Building,  or  phone  Main  6651, 
extension  230. 

DON'T — 

Demand  the  same  delivery  service  you  got 
In  peacetime;  pay  more  than  celling  prices 
under  which  your  retailer  gives  you  the  same 
quality,  quantity,  and  service  as  he  did  last 
March;  accept  more  than  the  legal  rent  (If 
you're  a  landlord),  pay  more  (If  you're  a  ten- 
ant); grumble  about  sugar  rationing,  gas 
rationing.  Inconveniences  caused  by  the  war: 
spread  rumor,  for  one  Ill-considered  word 
might  sink  a  battleship. 
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ir''N  .ARIHl^  CAPPER 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  30),  1942 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  short  statement  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Parran,  Surgeon  General,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  entitled  "We  Must 
Give  Human  Needs  Priority."  This 
statement  by  Dr.  Parran,  published  in  the 
November  1942  issue  of  The  Voice, 
Washington,  D.  C.  bears  out  the  conten- 
tion that  even  from  the  standpoint  of 
military  efficiency — if  there  were  no 
other  considerations — we  should  prohibit 
vice  in  and  around  the  military  camps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recced,  as  follows: 

WE   MUST    GIVE    HUMAN   NEEDS   PRIORITY 

I  This  Is  the  time  for  aggressive  action  on 
the  whole  national  front.  We  need  a  stream- 
lined, mechanized,  high-speed  effort  to  In- 
sure our  safety  as  a  nation  and  to  insure  the 
end  of  a  world  revolution  imperiling  that 
safety.  We  must  win  the  war  by  whatever 
degree  of  participation  may  be  neceosary.  But 
we  must  get  the  sand  of  venereal  disease  out 
of  the  gears.  It  slows  up  action.  In  time  it 
destroys  valuable  himaan  machinery,  irre- 
placeable at  this  point.  There  Is  no  single 
contribution  which  will  mean  more  in  terms 
of  human  power  now  and  relief  from  economic 
burdens  later.  If  we  have  not  the  capacity  to 
do  this  small  fraction  of  the  whole  task  and 
do  It  well,  how  can  we  hope  for  success  on  the 
far-flung,  ultimate  issues?  We  must  do  each 
essential  Job  as  it  appears  if  we  are  to  win  the 
war.  We  must  give  human  needs  priority  11 
we  are  to  win  the  peace. 
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Ad':::ral  P':ss  T,  Mc!nt;re.  the  President's 
Physician 


EXTENSION  (F   I.EMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McN.ARY 

or   OBECiON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  30).  1942 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  the  folks 
in  my  home  town.  Salem,  Oreg.,  are  very 
proud  of  Admiral  Ross  T.  Mclntire,  who 
is  the  President's  physician.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  very  interesting  article  about 
Admiral  Mclntire,  published  in  the  Sun- 
day Oregonian,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  of 
November  8.  1942.  which  T  s  k  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Admiral  Ross  T.  McIntire,  the  Presidents 
Physician 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  special  writer,  the 

Oregonian) 

For  longer  than  any  other  White  House 
phj-sician  in  American  history,  Ross  T.  Mc- 
lntire, of  Salem,  Oreg.,  has  kept  a  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  alert  and  vigorous 
physical  condition  required  by  the  national 
interest.  Ever  since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
entered  the  White  House  nearly  a  decade  ago, 
Dr  Mclntire  has  been  his  personal  physician. 

This  friendship  "began  long  ago  in  the  Navy. 
During  the  first  World  War,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Ross  Mclntire,  a  graduate  of  the 
Willamette  University  medical  college — later 
combined  with  the  University  of  Oregon 
medical  school — was  a  young  surgeon  In  the 
Navy  Medical  Corps.  "The  two  men  became 
warm  and  devoted  friends,  a  friendship  which 
endured  through  the  years. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency,  he  asked  to  have  Dr.  Mclntire, 
then  a  lieutenant  commander,  detailed  as 
White  House  physician.  Today  Mclntire  is 
not  only  the  Presidents  personal  doctor  but 
also  surgeon  general  of  the  Navy,  with  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral.  Under  his  supervision 
and  direction  are  the  Navy's  far-flung  medi- 
cal, sanitary,  and  hospital  services  In  this 
crucial  world-wide  conflict. 

The  relationship  between  an  individual  and 
his  doctor  is  a  distinctly  personal  one.  Thus 
few  men  are  closer  to  the  President  than  Dr. 
Mclntire.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  travels.  Dr. 
Mclntire  Is  always  along.  At  the  President's 
side  the  physician  from  Salem  has  bsen  pres- 
ent at  events  affecting  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind. He  has  met  the  foreign  rulers,  the  dip- 
lomats, the  statesmen,  and  the  others  who 
participate  In  conferences  with  the  Presi- 
dent 

presidency — mental,  physical  exertion 

HEAVY 

The  American  Presidency  is  a  position 
which  exacts  great  physical  exertion  and 
mental  strain  from  its  occupants.  Many 
men  have  lost  their  health  in  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  President 
longer  than  any  other  Individual  in  history, 
yet  today  he  is  as  vigorous  and  forceful  as 
ever.  Medical  observers  divide  credit  for  this 
between  the  President's  magnificent  consti- 
tuticn  and  Dr.  Mclntlre's  careful  attention. 

Dr.  Mclntire  has  always  insisted  that  the 
President    guard   his   health.    He   prescribes 


frequent  massages  and  swims  In  the  White 
House  pool  for  his  patient.  He  has  watched 
the  President's  diet  and  kept  his  weight  be- 
tween 184  and  188.  Generally  It  has  been 
187',i.  When  it  gets  over  that  mark  Dr.  Mc- 
lntire warns  the  President  that  he  had  'setter 
cut  down  on  some  of  his  favorite  dishes.  The 
President  always  heeds  this  advice. 

Dr.  Mclntire  Is  probably  the  only  man  l.i 
the  land  who  can  give  orders  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  When,  during  the  bitter  debate 
of  1941  ever  American  foreign  policy,  the 
President  suddenly  canceled  a  scheduled 
radio  speech,  this  explanation  came  from 
Steve  Early,  White  House  press  secretary: 
"The  President  has  been  tired  lately  ai  d  Dr. 
Mclntire,  the  President's  physician,  has  ad- 
vised him  to  cancel  the  address." 

While  he  eats  his  scrambled  eggs,  toast, 
and  orange  juice  in  the  mornings  the  Presi- 
dent frequently  confers  with  his  most  inti- 
mate advisers.  Usually  present  are  Steve 
Early.  Harry  Hopkins,  and  Dr.  Mclntire.  On 
campaign  trips,  on  fishing  cruises,  on  such 
memorable  jaunts  as  the  visit  with  Churchill 
at  sea,  the  President  is  invarably  accom- 
panied by  his  doctor.  Ross  Mclntire  is  an 
indispensable  companion  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
journeys. 

Occasionally  Dr.  Mclntire,  who  is  of  me- 
dium height  and  bald,  provides  medical  at- 
tention for  the  President's  companions,  both 
high  and  low.  On  a  cruise  to  Panama  in  1938 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  aboard  the  cruiser  Hcuston, 
since  sunk  in  the  Java  sea.  was  escorted  by 
the  destroyer  McDougal.  Oliver  Halliwell.  a 
machinist's  mate  on  the  McDougal.  was  sud- 
denly stricken  with  acute  appendicitis.  The 
ocean  was  calm  and  the  young  seaman  was 
transfered  in  a  small  boat  to  the  Horiston. 

There  the  President  and  Dr.  Mclntire 
awaited  him.  While  Dr.  Mclntire  made 
ready  to  operate  Mr.  Roosevelt  assured  the 
frightened  lad:  "Don't  worry.  I  had  my  ap- 
pendix removed.  I  am  all  right.  You  will 
be,  too."  And  he  was;  soon  Oliver  Halliwell, 
operated  on  by  the  personal  physician  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Navy,  was  back 
at  sea  with  his  ship. 

education:   Willamette  graduate,  student  at 
university 

Ross  T.  Mclntire  was  born  In  Salem  53 
years  ago — on  August  11,  1889.  He  was  the 
son  of  Charles  Thaddeus  Mclntire  and  Ada 
Thompson  Mclntire.  He  grew  up  in  a 
Methodist  household,  attended  public  school 
In  Salem,  and  played  on  the  baseball  team. 
He  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon and  the  Willamette  University  College 
of  Medicine,  from  which  he  received  his  M.  D. 
degree  in  1912.  shortly  before  his  twenty-third 
birthday.  He  had  majored  In  courses  which 
emphasized  science  and  technology. 

Mclntire  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Oregon  in  1912,  and  on  April  4,  1917,  two  days 
before  the  United  States  declared  war  on  im- 
perial Germany,  entered  the  Navy  Medical 
Corps  as  a  lieutenant,  junior  grade.  He 
served  through  the  war,  seeing  active  service 
at  sea.  And  at  the  end  of  the  var  he  decided 
that  he  preferred  duty  in  the  Navy  to  a  pri- 
vate medical  practice. 

He  served  on  the  faculty  of  the  Navy 
Medical  School  as  an  instructor  in  eye,  ear, 
nose,  and  throat  surgery  and  ulso  took  ad- 
vanced courses  himself  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Lcuis  and  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  specialized  in  ophthal- 
mology and  otolaryngology,  mouth-filling 
medical  terms  which  describe  study  of  the 
eye.  throat,  and  ear.  In  January  of  1923  Dr. 
Mclntire  married  P;iuline  Palmer. 

When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1933  se- 
lected Ross  T.  Mclntire  as  his  personal  physi- 
cian, he  was  following  an  old  White  House 
custom.     Woodrow  Wilson's  doctor.  Admiral 


Cary  Grayson,  was  one  of  the  famous  figures 
of  that  administration.  Many  White  House 
physicians  have  been  military  men.  Wilson 
and  Hoover  selected  their  doctors  from  the 
Navy,  Calvin  Coclidge  picked  his  from  the 
United  States  Army.  Dr.  Mclntire  has  his 
ofBces  in  the  Navy  Department  building  on 
Constitution  Avenue  In  Washington,  but 
spends  considerable  of  his  time  at  the  White 
House. 

observations:   EXEcunvE  checked  twice 

DL'RING   YEAR 

Not  long  ago  Charles  W.  E.  B,  Hurd  wrote 
in  the  New  York  Times:  "Veteran  White 
House  attaches  regard  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  one 
of  the  healthiest  of  Presidents."  Even  un- 
der the  terrific  stress  and  emotional  impact 
of  an  all-out  war.  Dr.  Mclntire  Insists  that 
the  President  get  adequate  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion. When  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Inaugurated 
for  a  third  time  his  doctor  told  the  press, 
"Eight  years  as  President  have  done  nothing 
except  make  him  8  years  older.  He  Is  in 
splendid  physical  condition  "  Dr.  Mclntire 
attributed  the  President's  health  to  exer- 
cise, massage,  careful  diet  and  ability  to 
relax. 

Twice  a  year  Dr.  Mclntire  gives  Mr.  Roose- 
velt a  careful  checking  over.  Aside  from  oc- 
casional colds  and  sinus  congestion,  he  has 
found  his  patient  ably  enduring  the  "tough- 
est Job  in  the  world,"  as  the  Presidency 
sometimes  is  called.  Since  taking  the  oath 
of  office  in  1933  a  tooth  infection  is  the  most 
serious  ailment  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  suf- 
fered, and  he  quickly  and  completely  recov- 
ered from  that. 

appointment  :  old  friend  named  rear  admiral 

While  at  Warm  Springs,  Ga..  on  his  regular 
Thanksgiving  vacation  In  1938,  the  President 
made  hts  old  friend  and  doctor  the  principal 
medical  officer  of  Americas  fighting  forces  at 
sea.  He  appointed  Dr.  Mclntire.  then  a  naval 
captain,  surgeon  general  of  the  Navy,  with 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral.  The  appointment 
was  speedily  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  after 
being  praised  by  Senator  McNary.  of  Oregon, 
the  late  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  and  other 
Senators  from  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Onlookers  in  Washington  agree  that  Dr. 
Mclntire  has  been  as  outstanding  and  suc- 
cessful as  surgeon  general  as  he  has  been  as 
White  House  physician.  Under  his  direction 
the  Navy's  medical  services  have  undergone 
their  greatest  expansion  in  history.  Hospi- 
tals, dispensaries.  Infirmaries,  and  first-aid 
stations  have  been  constructed  in  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth — all  the  way  from 
Alaska's  cold  wastes  to  the  lush  Jungles  of 
the  South  Seas.  Hundreds  of  doctors,  nurses, 
and  technicians  have  been  added  to  the 
Navy's  surgical  staffs.  Sleek  white  hospital 
ships  have  been  launched  and  commissioned. 

Dr.  Mclntire  still  retains  his  Interest  In 
Oregon  In  general  and  Willamette  University 
and  Salem  in  particular.  To  visitors  from 
Oregon  he  puts  many  questions  about  the 
State  and  people.  He  remembers  names  and 
faces  in  Salem  and*takes  a  keen  interest  In 
Willamette  University's  athletic  and  educa- 
tional affairs.  "How  are  folks  at  heme?"  he 
always  Inquires. 

Recently  Dr  Mclntire  had  one  of  his  great- 
est triumphs.  With  his  personal  physician 
at  his  side.  President  Roosevelt  dedicated 
the  vast  new  Navy  Medical  Center  at  Bethes- 
ria.  Md  ,  a  few  miles  from  the  National  Capital. 
As  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy,  Dr.  Mclntire 
will  have  charge  of  this  immense  medical  in- 
stitution, the  largest  the  Navy  has  ever  oper- 
ated. To  many  present  at  the  ceremony,  the 
dedication  symbolized  not  only  President 
Roosevelt's  close  relationship  with  the  Navy 
but  also  his  warm  friendship  with  his  doctor, 
who  Is  the  Navy's  doctor,  too. 
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faith  and  believe  me  sir.  ean  t-^i 
I  have  m  turn  been  A  R  P   warden 
fire  guard  (leaden,  nr^  •     v 
ber   of   the    Bnti-h    H  rr-.e    C.  . 
T'.vei.'v      '  n:    .-*'   v  u:  ■^  :i^.;   I   '.^ 

Ii.dia,  a'-cl  •■;  ;'.v'.t'.e      Y    w  n,,iv     ■< 
as  to  »ny   I  w.w  vi-u  m  pa;'".rMl  ii 
the    mill:    :  >      f    Anif-rlcans.     vv.  • 
know  you  to  be  a  good  friend     r  :: 
secondly    the  name  cf  Pepp'  .    :  i 
honrr. :-;•.-   a-.-    -,-»r!    -x-h   Ciac-   1 
or  so  year-  «.;.   V.  .a  C.  Peppers  v> 
were    the    star   attraction   on   our 
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pavilion  and  remained  the  attraction  there 
for  many  year?  W;U  Peppc  s  wn.  Harry 
Pepper  :s  a  vaudeville  prtjducer  ol  the  Brit- 
ish Broadca.tt!n?  Corporation  as  yoi  cf  course 
are  aware  A-.cl  :.t--:v  I  n:^"-,"  •_:  B-itish 
are  m'.ir.df : «".  ■  d  .".  v  •;'  c  :;.•■•,-  i:  was 
a  Sur  .i,'v  f-rr-T.  -.:-:■  J  v  ■--  -.._-  -vhen 
we  heaiU  ft  dc-ep  aroi:e  in  tiu  «-.■  '  ■  m:ng 
louder  My  wife  si:ddenlv  cned,  ('  :  ■-  here. 
Harry,  lock  at  all  those  planes  "  '.  :  -  I 
looked  up  at  that  beautiful  sumn    :■  -k  j 

saw  several  hundred  aircraft  of  var  ous  types 
They  seemed  in  no  htirry;  just  launterlng 
along  It  seemed:  to  allay  my  wife';  fear,  and 
more  than  a  little  my  own.  I  excla'ir.^^  "they 
mu.«t  be  British  or  they  wouldn't  ii  •  ::.::.?  so 


slow  and  close  together"    Sudder.iy 
hisrh  fleecy  clouds  that  were  drift  ::^bj  m 
the  sea.  some  10  or  a  dozen  li^^  ;•-  b 
came  hurtling  down  wltti  en::::;;\- 
and  guns  chattering     They  looked 
against  those  big  Junker?  D-  r^  <" 
and  others,  but   in  less  rr.    .  I'p^ 
were  Spitfires,  those   -pifr.d^d 
Hitler's  glorious   air   fv  rce     1. 
diaorder.    twisiins     .i:,ci    '■,..::-.: 
seemed  colliding  w.tr,    r.p  .1:1.  th 
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cur  Sunday  tea  »•    *  .'k-^d  aimlessly  of  what 
wo  rid  ritnes.-ed  and  what  might  have  hap- 
ptr.'d  if  the  bombs  had  been  rained  down, 
c  !r.<   1    y  not  one  bomb  was  drcp^)ed.  you  see 
7.e  ..vere  all  so  badly  frightened.     For  myself 
I       i-dly   knew   whether   to  pray   or  cry   In 
enr::ude  to  our  few.  and  I  shall  always  be 
-   r:  y  to  say  "few"  airmen.     I  got  up  from  my 
•  1  j>  and  walked  across  the  road  to  talk  to  a 
fe.-ow  warden,  and  In  a  tree  behind  us  a  bird 
began   his  evening  song:    yes.  sir.  even   the 
birds  had  been  frightened,  but  after  listening 
for  awhile  to  a  bird  song  the  hotness  of  the 
body    went   away   and   the   heartbeats   were 
much  less  rapid     Have  you  ever  driven  a  car 
along  a  country  road  at  night?    If  you  have 
you've  seen  in  the  white  beams  of  your  head- 
lamps a  moth  or  fly.  and  maybe  watched  with 
interest  its  efforts  to  get  out  of  the  blinding 
glare:  well.  I  have  seen  Hun  planes  caught  in 
our   searchlights   weaving   and   looping   and 
much   le?s   fascinated    than   the  moth   may 
have  been      One  winters  day  snow  layed   6 
Inches  or  more,  a  Dornier  dived  out  of  a  cloud 
to  try  to  wreck  our  little  gas  plant;  luckily 
beyond  a  small  hole  in  the  largest  gasometer 
no  lives  were  lost,  I  was  busy  tending  my 
horse  (I  am  a  carman,  by  the  way)  and.  as  I 
looked     toward     the    plane.    2     little    black 
objects — yes.  bombs — began  to  fall.  It  seemed 
they  must  fall  on  or  very  near  me,  and  as 
they  approached  the  earth  they  seemed  to  my 
frightened    eyes    as    big    as    the    gasholders 
themselves.    I  dropped  my  broom  and  ran  as 
fast  as  my  legs  and  the  snow  would  permit 
to  the   comparative   safety  of  a  passageway 
between    2    houses.     A    piece    of    bomb    fell 
hissing  in  the  snow  at  my  heels  as  I  pulled 
up    breathless      The    horse     was   naturally 
scared  stiff,  and  had  kicked  part  of  the  stable 
woodwork  in,  but  thank  God.  he  like  me  was 
unhurt.     On  an.ither  occasion  I  was  loading 
ccal  at  the  railway  station  and  a  "jerry"  got 
busy  With   his  machine  guns,   and   a  bullet 
ricocheted  off  the  truck  iron  to  score  a  deep 
ga?h   in    the   saddle   leather,   another   lucky 
escape  for  "George" — incidentally  that's  my 
horses   name — and   In   common   with    many 
grownups  and  children  I  am  very  found  of 
"George."    He's  much  more  quiet  and  peace- 
ful than  Adolf  and  his  merry  little  murder- 
ers.     Well.  sir.  I  have  tried  to  plcturlze  a  little 
of  what's  happened  to  many  of  us  in  Eng- 
land, and,  more  than  anything  else,  to  let  you 
and  the  American  man   in  the  street  know 
how  we  are  determined  to  beat  Hitler.    Yes- 
terday, in  the  heart  of  London.  60.000  people 
werf  asked  by  one  of  cur  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment if  they  were  prepared  to  suffer  another 
battle  of  Britain  and  even  greater  hardships 
than  ever.     And  do  you  think  they  said  "No  "? 
Of  co\u-se  not,  I'm  telling  you.  you  don't  un- 
derstand us,  you  say  how  do  I  know  that. 
Well  our  press  is  at  fair  and  as  critical  as  your 
own,  and  that's  paying  your  press  a  helluva 
compliment.    There's  hardly  a  living  soul  in 
this  country,  able-bodied,  naturally,  over  16 
and  under  60  who  isn't  doing  something  for 
the  war  effort.     Think  that  over  and  above 
all  tell  America.     Many  years  ago  I  used  to 
sneer  when  I  heard  that  "the  Yanks  had  won 
the   war   for    us."     Well,   I  openly   apologize 
I    right  here  and  now  for  that.    We  want  the 
I    help  and  understanding  of  the  little  men  of 
America  Just  as  much  as  the  big  ones.     Chew 
hard  on  this  one,  if  after  Dunkerque,  you  had 
withheld  your  hand  to  us,  we  wouldn't  have 
given  in  to  Mr   Hitler  and    company,  no.  sir. 
W""  n. -j'nt  fave  been  floored  but  never  prop- 
f '.V   r;.  .ten.     We're  not  such  darned  softies 
I     -I    '►  Americans  think      Seme  day  yoi   will 
I.  ■.:■■-'    ;  rxif  of   that,   as  if  what   we've  gone 
through  isn't  already  a  cast-iron  case.    And 
if    *9   ftrgue  and  criticize  with  cur  Govern- 
I    n.- :  t   ■a.e  have  our  own  perfect  right  to  do 
I    tn;.t      They  won't  let  us  down,  and  you  bet 
your  boots  were  with  them  lock,  stock  and 
barrel.     We      are      marching      along      with 
Churchill    and   company.    It's   a    long   road 
i:    y->-    but  by  the  grace  of  God  and  your 


help,  for  which  1  can  safely  add  the  g-.titeful 
thanks  of  Britain,  that  road  will  lead  to  Ber- 
lin. Well,  I'm  putting  up  my  pen  now — that 
bird  across  the  road  Is  singing  his  evensong. 
Thank  you  for  reading  this. 
Good  night:  all's  well. 

H.^RHY  DOWSETT. 
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W.  NORRIS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  30),  1942 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
in  my  hand  a  release  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  referring  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, issued  by  Mr.  Slattery.  the 
Administrator  of  the  R.  E.  A.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RURAL     IL£CTRmCATlQN     ADMINISTRATION     SYS- 
TEMS REPORT  RECORD   HIGH   REVENTTES 

Gross  revenues  of  796  rural-electric  systems 
financed  by  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration loans  have  reached  a  record  high  rate 
of  more  than  $50,000,000  a  year,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
today.  This  represents  an  increase  in  rate 
of  nearly  $10,000,000  a  year  over  the  gross 
revenue  level  of  last  February. 

The  higher  gross  revenues  of  the  Rtiral 
Electrification  Administration-financed  sys- 
tems result  from  a  50-percent  jump  in  total 
electricity  consumption  In  the  past  10 
months.  This  Increase  reflects  both  the 
greater  use  of  electricity  on  farms  to  expand 
the  production  of  vital  war  foods  and  to 
alleviate  the  growing  shortage  of  manpower, 
and  Increasing  use  of  electricity  In  war  and 
war- production  faclUtles  In  rural  areas. 
Rural  Electrification  Administration-financed 
systems  now  furnish  power  to  more  than 
1.000.000  farms  and  other  rural  consumers  In 
46  States,  Alaska,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Several  thousand  of  thes  u^ers  are  classed  as 
Industrial,  which  Includes  Army  camps, 
munitions  factories,  and  food -processing 
plants  in  rural  areas. 

A  recent  survey  shows  a  general  Increase 
In  the  average  consumption  of  electricity  on 
farms  served  by  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration-financed lines,  particularly  in 
areas  where  electrical  fanning  had  advanced 
furthest  before  restrictions  on  manufactur- 
ing limited  purchases  of  most  electric  labor- 
saving  appliances. 

"Tlie  gain  In  farm  consumption  shows  the 
extent  to  which  farmers  are  making  use  of 
electric  equipment  to  save  labor  and  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  such  essential  war 
foods  as  beef,  pork,  poultry  and  eggs,  and 
milk,"  said  Harry  Slattery,  Administrator  of 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  "It 
adds  to  the  evidence  that  the  "lural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  program  is  returning 
a  special  wartime  dividend  to  the  Nation  in 
savings  in  manpower  and  greater  food  pro- 
duction. Among  the  Important  labor- 
saving  and  food-producing  devices  In  use  on 
Rural  Electrification  /dminlstratlon-financed 
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lines  are  electric  watrr  pumps,  farm  machine 
arri  and  blacksmith  shops,  milking  machines, 
piK  and  chick  brooders,  washing  machlne>, 
rtf liberators,  and  utility  moi-ort." 

I:. creasing  the  use  of  electric  po-Atr,  winch 
now  amounts  to  more  than  100.000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours per  montli  on  the  Imcb  of  Rural 
Electrification  Admin, .'3trat!f.:i-anar;ced  sys- 
tems, al.'^o  improves  the  operating  conditlL.n 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
borrowers,  Mr.  Slatttry  said,  since  the  result- 
ing gr.in  in  gross  revenues  hus  an  unpAjfiur.t 
beariii.;  c:i  \l,v  a:;...:y  of  the  systems  to  pro- 
vide ti.i'  dcpit  i.ti.ib.c  .service  required  on 
farms  producing  food  :   :  tin   v-  n  . 

On  October  1,  1942.  iht  Rural  Eiec'^niitati'  n 
Administration-financed  systems  had  n  lui' 
paj-ments  totaling  $7,215,624  ahead  cf  .s:^'  1- 
ule  under  their  loan  contracts.  Duriiij:  Oct  - 
ber,  133  systems  In  25  States  mide  advance 
payments  amounting  to  $645,712  The  total 
repaid  on  principal  and  interest  by  Rural 
Electrification  Administration-financed  sys- 
tems was  $32,837,816  October  1  Only  $193,000 
was  as  much  as  30  days  delinquenl  on  that 
date.  Rural  Electrification  Administration  as 
of  October  1  had  advanced  $359,590,790  to  Its 
borrowers. 


Addre.ts  of  the  Honorable  Sumner  Welles, 
Under  Secretary  of  State 

EX1TNSION'   OF   IlE.M.MtKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

cr  IK  :i  ^.^ 
;.\    THF   HC.^Ur-L  ol-   HEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  7,  1942 

M:-,  IT'THER  A,  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
F:  ''  kei-,  under  leave  granted.  I  herewith 
.■^.i:  :nit  the  able  address  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Sumner  Welles,  Under  S*^crc- 
tary  of  State,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Sara  Delano  Roosevelt  Mrmonal,  the 
mother  of  President  Fr,tiikL!-!  D  Roose- 
velt. 

In  this  address  M:  Welles  not  only 
pays  a  beautiful  and  just  tr:bu'o  tn  t'-.e 
President's  mother,  bu',  uitli  !v,.^  u'^ual 
clarity  and  force,  presents  the  is?  ;•  c  -,- 
fronting  our  country  In  the  present  world 
conflict. 

We  are  meeting  this  evening  In  St.  Pauls 
Church  at  Eastchefter,  N.  Y.,  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Sara  Delano  Roosevelt,  the 
great  mother  of  a  great  son. 

By  the  erection  of  this  memorial  to  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  generations  still  to  come  will  re- 
member that  It  was  largely  due  to  her  de- 
voted Interest  and  assistance  that  there  was 
made  possible  the  restoration  cf  this  historic 
church — the  Shrine  to  the  Bill  of  Rights — a 
sanctuary  that  has  always  since  1733  been 
Identified  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  that  great  right  later 
established  in  our  Constitution— the  freedom 
of  the  press 

For  9  years  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  the  chairmaii 
of  the  restoration  committee  which  at  length 
succeeded  in  the  task  of  renewinc:  this  prand 
memorial  of  our  colonial  days,  so  •I.at  11  i.-w 
stands  once  again  in  Its  crlginul  btai.iv  To 
that  task  Mrs.  Roosevelt  gave  of  !.*  isc.i  r«  n- 
erously  and  untiringly  as  she  d.d  1:;  so  n.any 
countless  ways,  and  for  so  many  wciihy 
causes,  throughout  the  years  of  her  life. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  the  lifelong  friend  of 
some  of  us  gathered  here.  And  I  think  we 
feel  her  gracious  presence  very  uca;   to  us  n-s 
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we  meet  In  tlii»  <:  'd  church  that  was  so  close 
to  her  heart  None  ot  u?  who  had  the  pr-v;- 
iege  of  her  friendsh!]-  tai.  t  v-r  f.u.  v^i  I"  tii  -itc- 
ful  f.^r  ,t  For  uc  more  lo;.!.!,  1....  i...,:c  de- 
voted iiiid  unselfish  friend  cc;..d  ..:.•■  man  or 
\\'  ::-:..:.  have.  Her  transparent  Integrity  of 
!;;;:  i-.v.d  mind,  her  radiant  goodness,  her 
ciianri  cf  personality,  arti  i.h  ve  all  else  per- 
hiip.s  her  iove  for  her  ft  lieu-  nien.  have  en- 
grawd  her  Image  deep  m  'die  h^nr'^  ot  all 
tl  U-,     That  Image  vvu;  nt,t  grow  unu. 

\'. .  . 'e  iiatot^r' i:  t-^'iiivr  iti  these  dedi- 
cat.on  cereinGiileb  en  the  eve  of  the  first  an- 
niversary of  that  treacherous  attack  up>on 
,v,r  i-.,  ,„  states  \<.'  1'  1-  voived  our  people 
ri  n.i.-  1:  eat  Wnr'!d  Vv'^r  which  has  engulfed 
all  <'{  'Mf  1:1  i.tiio  i.is  ..!   t.ie  earth. 

It  ;-  a  sui- iiiii  niii!i;trst  a?  we  think  back 
r-.--r  -iir  i  .-.  r.voed  lii.-tcry  ol  these  past  12 
i.i  :,t;  -  do:.:  .;  which  our  united  people  and 
t.'.»:r  r.  \,  ;:.:.( nt  have  made  the  supreme 
effort  to  preserve  the  freedom  with  which 
this  land  of  ours  has  been  blessed,  and  to 
turn  the  tides  of  battle  toward  the  ultimate 
victory  of  the  great  cause  which  we  uphold — 
the  cause  of  human  liberty. 

•We  think  back  to  tliose  first  difflctilt 
months  when  we  had  to  achieve  the  readjtist- 
ment  of  our  national  life,  In  all  of  Its  phases, 
so  as  to  insure  an  all-out  war  effort,  and  of 
the  months  thereafter  when  the  long  and 
difBcuU  task  of  translating  military  and  naval 
plans  Into  accomplishment  had  to  be  realized. 
Now  at  the  end  of  this  12-month  period,  the 
strategy  which  our  Government  has  been  de- 
vising has  become  clear.  The  successss  of 
cur  military  and  naval  forces  and  of  those 
of  the  peoples  who  are  fighting  at  our  side 
have  Instilled  In  us  new  hope  and  renewed 
conviction.  It  may  weli  be  h  v  ever,  that  a 
dark  and  anxious  time  niay  yet  have  to  be 
traversed  before  the  ultimate  victory,  which 
we  know  we  will  attain,  is  won.  Until  that 
time,  the  efforts,  the  devotion,  and  the  sacri- 
fices of  every  one  of  us  must  be  consecrated 
to  the  supreme  task  of  winning  the  war. 

But  there  are  many  of  us  today  who  are 
thinking  back  further  than  the  anniversary 
of  Pearl  Harbor.  They  are  thinking  back 
over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  and  are 
asking  themselves  whether  this  shattering 
world  upheaval  In  which  all  cf  m.ankind  is 
engaged  was  in  fact  Inevitable 

They  are  asking  themselvc,--  If  r,t  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  World  War.  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  association 
with  the  other  governments  of  free  peoples, 
had  sought  the  ideal  which  Woodrow  Wilson 
once  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  this  country — "a  universal  dominion  of 
right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as 
ehall  brin?:  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations 
and  make  the  world  itself  at  last  free  " — would 
this  tragedy  have  come  to  pass? 

The  foreign  policy  cf  any  nation  mtist 
Inevitably  be  a  policy  of  self-interest.  The 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  should 
ever  be  a  policy  based  upon  that  course  and 
upon  thc^e  principles  which.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  A:npr!e3n  people  themselves,  will 
most  clearly  fuiti.cr  the  individual  Interest 
of  their  country,  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people  cf  tr.c  United  States. 

And  I  thii.k  a  question  that  we  can  well 
afford  to  ask  ourselves,  on  the  eye  of  the 
anniversary  of  our  entrance  into  the  present 
war.  is  whether  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  during  the  years 
.subsequent  to  the  end  of  the  last  World  War 
has  proved  in  any  sense  to  be  to  the  interest  or 
to  the  individual  advantage  of  tlie  American 
people.  During  that  period  we  refused  to 
assume  the  =liphtcpt  measure  of  responsibility 
for  the  niainten;.nee  of  world  order.  During 
the  gre.  ;.  I  ;  -r:  ;i  of  that  period  we  divorced 
ourselves  {rem  aii::  -t  every  form  of  coopera- 
tion wiih  Coiier  p-^v-.er-  ar.d  as  a  people  and 
as  a  governmrot    we   ••  . .-  O'-   while   the 
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:\  and  naval  pi  due 
will  burden  tne  vjinitu  States  with  c.  slaiiiger- 
Ing  national  debt  which  must  be  paid  by  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country.  To  win  this  st-ug- 
gle  we  are  necessarily  diverting  the  greater 
portion  of  our  tremendous  productive  capac- 
ity into  channels  of  destruction,  not  those 
of  cansuuctlcn,  and  the  debt  burden  which 
win  have  been  created  will  Inevitably  affect 
the  manner  of  life  cf  every  one  of  us  and 
will  InevitPbiy  d'lT'i.lrh  the  opportunity  for 
the  progres-K  e  adv.:  cement  of  the  genera- 
tion to  come. 

Would  we  not,  as  a  people,  liave  been  bet- 
ter advised  If  we  had  been  willing  20  3rears 
ago  to  Join  with  the  other  free  peoples  of 
the-  earth  in  promoting  an  International 
order  which  would  have  maintained  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and  which  could  have  prevented 
the  rise  of  those  conditions  which  have  re- 
sulted in  the  total  war  of  today?  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  material  sacrifices  which  we 
might  have  been  called  upon  to  undertake  to 
maintain  world  order  In  those  earher  years 
could  have  Involved  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  material  sacrifices  which  we  are  called 
upon  today  to  undertake? 

And  the  second  question  we  may  well  aek 
ourselves  Is  a  question  which  hits  straight 
at  every  family  m  the  United  States  which 
has  a  father,  or  a  son,  or  a  brother  serving 
this  country  today  In  the  armed  forces  cf 
thi  United  States.  Had  the  American  people 
been  willing  a  generation  ago  to  bear  their 
fair  share  of  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  world  order,  would  cur  men  today 
be  forced  to  offer  up  their  l*ves  in  order  that 
they  may  Instire  the  preserve iion  of  the  Inde- 
pendence and  the  secu.lty  of  their  fellow 
citizens? 

Already  we  hear  again  the  voices  of  those 
who  decry  all  forms  of  practical  international 
cooperation.  Already  we  can  see  the  efforts 
of  those  who  would  make  this  fimdamental 
Issue,  the  Issue  of  our  national  future,  a 
question  of  party  politics.  Ali-eady  we  can 
once  more  follow  the  machinations  of  those 
special-privilege  Interests  which  would  again 
turn  the  policy  of  the  Unitsd  States  into  one 
of  narrow  Isolation,  because  cf  their  belief 
that  they  themselves  would  profit  through 
such  a  course 

Surely  this  Is  a  question  which  transcends 
the  bounds  of  any  aspect  of  party  and  any 
claim  of  material  advantage  by  a  special  few. 
Today  we  are  fighting  this  war  in  the  clos- 
est collaboration  with  the  governments 
joined  with  us.  Our  military  operations,  so 
successfully  carried  out  recently  on  different 
fronts,  have  required  effective  cooperation 
and  understanding  •with  our  Allies.  The 
very  conduct  of  the  war  makes  it  indispen- 
sable that  this  form  of  agreement  as  to  the 
strategy  of  our  military  and  naval  under- 
takings be  continued  by  all  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  Nations.  Our  own  se- 
curity depends  upon  It. 

We  realize  now  tliat  In  this  war  this  form  ol 
association  of  free  peoples,  struggling  to  pre- 
serve their  liberty.  Is  vitally  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  our  Nation. 

Do  we  realize  that  an  association  of  the 
free  peoples  of  'he  Unied  Nations,  when  the 
war  is  won,  u^  .0-:  a-  ».-  enual  to  the  future 
security  of  th.-       .-  .try? 

Surely,  we  no^'  :  o-ure  ourselves  wher,  we 
fichleve  the  victory  for  which  •  f  -e  iiitiitint? 
tliat  this  free  people  of  ours,  j  ..lo-d  wMh  i!i<? 
other  free  peoples  who  are  fighting  at  o or 
sidp,  will  K-e  tc  It  thr.t  the  necessary  rr.t  ,., iu.es 
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ci  :ri'.:r:.atlonal  eocperatlon  are  i:ncierliif:'n 
■o  that  this  cata'trophc  will  net  occur  3i?ain. 
Ill  this  shrine  dedicated  to  th"  ;:•'  ;  ms 
which  we,  the  American  people,  by  .i  :n 
•  llenable  right  enjoy,  we  may  well  rif 
ourselves  to  the  supreme  task  of  the 
tlon  In  the  future  of  a  world  in  'am  L  all 
peoples  may  In  truth  be  free — free  fru.t  the 
fear  of  war  and  assured  of  the  right  tij  live 
out  their  lives  In  safety  and  ;r.  pe.;e. 
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EXTFN.-ION'   OF   P. FN! ARK.- 

HOiN.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI.E- ENT  \  :: 

Titcsdav.  Decnn'h-'  1    iJil 

Mr.  HO;  FMA;.'      M.    .'-'peaker,  w4.  the 
American  people,  gain  nothing  by  Iqtting 
the  administration  rr  anv^n'^  r!;p 
lis  out  of  the  freed   :':    ar  i   •    j  ^ 

tunity  won  by  our  :   ;    :  r.^.-  :-^ 

Idolatry    of    a    P;\.i.cl<L:.t.    a    p^ 
party,  or  a  theory  of  goverr-.r-r. 


bring  grief.     How  often  in  the  O'.d 


•ical 
will 
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mcnt  are  we  told  that  wh^n  th--  Lords 
chosen  people  turned  a.-.d*^  o  a  r^hip 
false  gods,  enemies  we:-'  >►  :r  '.  >  r] 
tise  them?  Chance,  oi;:  '  -.r.  •  rl  :l 
the  Lord's  favor,  any  or.-'  :r  ^m.- 
binaticn  of.  or  all  three.  '.vh::h>  vpr 
be.  have  enabled  us  to  cr:!,i  y  a  eiir 
freedom,  a  -t-  ;ter  pro^perry  :r.an|  ar. 
orh'^r  r*^':-"  .<.'v\vn  to  history. 

I'n:    :"jr.A''\v     '.ve    have    not    afcpr>" 
C'.aicd   our    bles.sinjs.   our    nppcrtu::, 
nor    have    we    r*^£:ardod    'he    ur.df 
principles  of   >CL;:.d    r  v^  :.im  ri'    af^   ?et 
forth  in  our  C;-..-* ;",;':■  in.     Th^usli   ex- 
perience over  150  y^  ir-  ha.-^  d'^rnor,. 
the  sup^r.tr.ty   of  these    prir.cipit 
any  nrhtr   fiir.Ti   cf  envr.  nrrimi;   ar.tl    we 
i'..H'.'\  :.".  !h-'  wurd.s  cf  ih-^  prophet.  b<-""en 
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'■■i:    :-d    -f    th-'    Lor 
b:''  :■   ;.ii.5t'  p"d<-     .■^.^    .,  ... 
?'H  ic  ihe  stra:c-:'   ar:d   :\:v: 
followed  what  we  liiouphr 
and  ea.>y  way,  ignorir.e  t;: 
would  lead  us  to  su?  :::.:: 
B<d!:    (■   n:'^i:..::;^:n,    '.5.!i;r 
f  X.-'*''  :  -^  - :"  .1  Dv.ty,  -coni 
r    :  L  and    the    New 

Ignor-j.s  Lx:e  laws  of  supply 
as  well  as  nature's  laws,  op 
to  disaster  and  because  so  many  jf  us 
desired  something  for  noth'.r::.  a.s  a 
pie.  we  began  to  crowd  t:.; 
tunately  for  us  as  a  people 
forsook  completely  our  faith  in  Gou 
belief  in  the  soundness  of  the  pnncjiples 
expressed  .r;  -    .r  Constitution,  we 
to  suffer.     C'  ;:    sons,  our   brother 
husbands,  are   being   sacrificed  on 
altars   of    ambition,   erected   bv    F 
and  others  de.-ir.ng  world  pov. 
people    have    been   given    just   a    s 
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glimpse  of  the  hardship  and  the  suffering 
that  wdll  com.e  to  all  of  us.  not  only 
through  the  war  but  because  of  ihi  ar- 
bitrary rules  created  and  enforceii  b^ 
incompetent  bureaucrats  and  some  ar: 
bitioi'o   po;'i,!'.^:aii-. 

It  ui.-.y  U'jI  0'-  pk'a.vin"  o..: 
ln:r.*'rative  that  we  recognize  the  I  fact 
tl^r  *he  presr-n*  pdrr.ir.i  ^tration's  fai.se 
li.cu.ios  imposed  upori.  u.^  "iricky  s  uff. 


That  is  the  caption  cf  a  D?cember  4 
editorial  of  the  United  States  News  writ- 
ten by  one  who  knows  Washington,  poli- 
tics, and  world  trends.  In  that  editorial 
which  I  wish  I  could  send  to  every  citi- 
zen in  the  Fourth  District,  we  are  told 
"we  are  face  to  face  with  symptoms  of 
revolt  in  America";  that  that  condition 
exists  "because  the  people  do  not  trust 
the  dom^estic  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion or  the  New  Deal."  That  the  reason 
for  that  distrust  is  "because  in  wartime 
it — the  administration — is  still  using  the 
tricks  of  its  peacetime  philosophy,  which 
is  that  the  end  justifies  the  means — ir- 
respective of  fundamental  law."  The 
writer  further  says  that: 

Government  by  subterfuge  Is  the  slcgan 
today  of  those  who  grasp  at  any  phrase  In  a 
law  and  make  It  the  basis  for  the  assertion 
cf  arbitrary  power  even  though  Congress 
has  specifically  refused  to  pass  legislation 
on  that  very  subject. 

Pending  before  Congress  is  another 
bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  the 
President  arbitrary  power  to  suspend  in- 
definitely any  law  which  the  President 
believes  in  any  way  hinders  the  war  ef- 
fort. Read  that  sentence  again.  If  Con- 
gress adopts  that  kind  of  a  law  repre- 
sentative republican  government  is  at  an 
end.  That  is  not  a  prophecy  or  a  rhe- 
torical statement.  It  is  the  statement  of 
a  :act. 

There  are  four  reasons  why  I  shall,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  ability,  oppose  any  fur- 
ther grant  of  arbitrary  power  >to  the 
Clr." !"  Executive.  First,  he  now  has  as 
P;  .>.j  nt  and  as  Commander  in  Chief  all 
th"  authority  that  is  needed  to  carry  on 
tri  ■  war  If  he  has  not.  Congress  can  in 
a  dav  ddi  pt  any  needed  legislation  to 
serve  any  specific  purpose.  Second,  the 
arbitra-v  a-'.^iority  which  has  been 
i^r.n-  d  ::.■  Executive  has  been,  and  is 
b*  nj,  shamelessly  misused  and  abused 
to  :h'  injury  of  our  people.  Third,  we 
iia."  no  assurance  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
t.-."  '■■:  n:-  advisers  are  infallible,  or  that 
they  ■  in  override  the  law  of  supply  and 
d'.T.and  or  change  nature's  processes. 
F  urih.  convinced  am  I  that  the  prin- 
i.ples  underlying  our  system  of  govern- 
ment as  expressed  in  the  Constitution 
are  sound,  be.<t  calculated  to  give  free- 
dom, opportunity,  prosperity  to  our 
people. 

To  the  preservation  of  our  national 
existence,  the  freedom  of  our  people  and 
their  opportunity  to  be  happy  and  pros- 
perous, my  efforts  will  be  devoted. 
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F>Fn  N.~ION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  W.^GNER 

or    NEW    YORK 

rx   T'HE    <EV.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

M     d;,    December  7  'legislative  day  of 
M  ridav   Nnrcrnber  30\  1942 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tl^..^  Arpondix  a  very  thoughtful  article 
by  Wa.ier  Lippmann,  entitled  "De-Con- 


trol," which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  December  5,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TOD.^T  AND  Tomorrow 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

DE- CONTROL 

There  Is  In  the  making  today  a  question 
of  such  Importance  to  the  lives  of  all  our 
people  that  we  cannot  wait  to  answer  it  until 
the  war  is  over.  The  question  is  whether 
demobilization  and  the  return  to  a  civilian 
economy  is  to  be  done  positively  or,  as  in  1919, 
negatively. 

Mr.  Baruch,  who  was  chairman  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  has  told  us  that  "with  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  the  purchases  of 
the  Allies  and  our  own  great  departments 
coming  to  an  end.  the  power  cf  the  board, 
without  further  additional  legislative  author- 
ity, ceased  and  it  was  possible  to  do  only 
what  was  done — to  wind  up  its  work  as  quick- 
ly as  possible."  Mr.  Grcsvenpr  Clarkson.  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fen.'^e  and  was  later  to  write  a  pemiofflcial 
history  cf  the  times,  h.as  told  us  how  respon- 
sible men  "refused  to  believe  that  there  was 
any  problem  of  de-control.  •  •  •  With- 
in a  week  the  commodity  sections  had  dis- 
solved and  quiet  reigned  in  the  rooms  that 
had  so  long  been  the  motor  centers  of  the 
industry-  of  a  continent.  •  •  •  The  mag- 
nificent v.'ar  formation  of  American  industry 
was  dissipated  in  a  day;  the  mobilization  that 
had  taken  many  months  was  succeeded  by  an 
Instantaneous  demobilization." 

This  negative  policy,  which  Harding  called 
the  return  to  normalcy,  meant  that  the  sol- 
diers were  discharged  with  no  preparation  to 
take  care  of  them,  war  orders  canceled,  war- 
workers  let  out.  prices  unfrozen,  priorities 
and  rationing  abolished,  and  the  pent-up 
inflation  uncorked.  This  set  the  stage  for 
the  boom  and  crash  and  boom  and  crash 
which  marked  the  10  years  after  the  First 
World  War. 

It  Is  therefore  very  disconcerting  indeed  to 
find  with  what  superficial  haste,  with  what 
disregard  of  experience,  responsible  men  are 
now  talking  as  if  the  infinitely  more  difficult 
process  of  demobilization  after  this  war 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  negative  method 
of  removing   the   controls. 

Thus  we  find  the  authors  of  the  declaration 
made  this  week  by  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  thinking  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  return  to  a  system  of  free  and 
private  enterprise  by  this  negative  method. 
For  in  their  statement  there  is  not  one  word 
which  even  suggests  that  they  have  studied 
the  practical  problem  of  demobilizing  10,- 
000,000  men  and  of  reconverting  the  war  In- 
dustries, and  of  controlling  and  liquidating 
the  inflation  which  exists  explosively  under 
price  freezing  and  rationing  and  the  fixed 
exchanges,  and  of  stepping  down  from  Gov- 
ernment deficit  spending  at  the  rate  of  some 
forty  billions  a  year.  If  anyone  thinka  that 
these  things  can  be  done  by  the  negative 
method  cf  de-control,  he  is  in  for  the  surprise 
cf  his  life. 

No  one  has  more  to  lose  by  a  return  to 
Harding  than  the  American  business  com- 
munity. For  that  would  mean  that  they 
had  to  accept  the  whole  burden  and  respon- 
sibility of  demobilizing  and  of  providing 
quickly  and  continually  profitable  employ- 
ment for  tens  of  inillions  of  soldiers  and 
war  workers  Just  think  what  that  means. 
It  means  that  If  the  businessmen  fail,  if 
there  is  another  post-war  inflationary  boom 
followed  by  a  crash  In  which  millions  of  men 
have  to  walk  the  streets  begging  for  Jots, 
the  American  businessmen  will  be  the  scape- 
goats and  the  system  of  free  private  enter- 
prise will  be  the  focal  point  of  all  the  misery 
and   angry  disillusionment. 

The  prospect  is  so  serious  that  one  can  only 
implore  the  Industrialists,  who  are  perform- 
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Ing  such  prcd  glrs  In  the  war.  not  to  let  the 
politicians  and  publicists,  who  have  learned 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing,  do  their 
thinking  for  thom. 

No  prophetic  gift  Is  needed  to  say  dog- 
matically that  the  returning  soldiers  and  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  In  thlo  country, 
and  In  all  countries,  will  not  tolerate  post- 
war unemployment  and  all  the  miseries  It 
would  entail  and  the  Ingratitude  It  would 
signify  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind 
stupidity  It  would  mean.  This  is  the  rock- 
bottom  truth  from  which  to  start  thinking 
about  the  post-w  .■  w  .id — and  not  how  much 
more  agreeable  i'.  w  uld  be  if  Washington 
with  Its  irritating  bureaucrats  and  Its  silly 
questionnaires  and  its  taxes  would  fold  up 
and  disappear. 

The  masses  of  the  people  simply  will  not 
stand  for  unemployment  and  doles  after  this 
war.  The  system  of  free  enterprise  cannot 
continue  to  exist  In  the  world  today  if  Its 
leaders  do  not  Join  with  the  Government  In 
positive  measures,  carried  out  as  energetically 
and  efficiently  as  the  war  production,  to 
assure  sailsfactory  work  at  once  and  con- 
tinually, and  to  Insure  freedom  from  want 
to  all  our  people. 

No  one  Is  a  true  friend  of  the  free  economy 
who  fails  to  see  that  nothing  will  ever  per- 
suade the  American  people  after  this  war 
that  unemployment  is  an  act  of  God  about 
which  men  can  do  nothing,  or  that  a  country 
which  can  produce  such  stupendous  engines 
of  destruction  Is  too  poor  to  abolish  poverty. 
The  people  Just  will  not  believe  it,  and 
In  refusing  to  believe  it  they  will  have  the 
support  of  the  best  judgment  of  almost  all 
the  distinguished  economists  of  our  time. 
Therefore,  it  they  are  confronted  with  an- 
other decade  like  that  which  began  witli  the 
armistice  of  1918  and  ended  with  the  crash 
of  1929,  the  New  Deal  which  will  follow  will 
make  Mr.  Roosevelt  look  like  Calvin  Coolidge. 
It  will  be  a£ked  whether  this  means  that 
In  order  to  assure  employment  and  to  abolish 
want,  we  must  have  a  new  coclal  order.  The 
real  answer.  I  suggest.  Is  to  say  that  this 
means  that  we  must  have  a  social  order  In 
which  private  enterprise  Is  able  to  realize 
Its  possibilities  and  serve  the  Nation  satis- 
factorily. The  war  has  shown  how  produc- 
tive our  industry  Is  capable  of  being  under  a 
war  economy.  If  in  time  of  peace  it  has  thus 
far  failed  to  be  productive  enough,  then 
measures  will  have  to  be  taken  to  enable  It 
to  be  productive  enough. 

How  you  describe  these  measures  is  a 
matter  of  propaganda  and  sales  talk  and 
not  of  the  substance.  You  can  say  that  we 
shall  have  a  new  order  if  we  use  the  organizing 
and  controlling  and  compensating  power  of 
government  to  keep  private  industry  going 
at  a  level  of  full  employment.  That  way  of 
putting  It  will  please  the  progressives  and 
depress  the  conservatives.  Or  you  can  say 
that  we  shall  conserve  the  Industrial  genius 
of  our  free  economy  by  protecting  it  against 
the  consequences  of  unnecessary  unemploy- 
ment and  undeserved  want.  That  will  make 
It  leas  infipiring  to  many,  but  much  less  ter- 
rifying to  others. 

What  we  ought  to  be  mature  enough — 
manly  enough — to  do  Is  to  think  confidently 
and  objectively  of  the  great  Job  which  has 
to  be  done,  and  net  about  the  wrapping  and 
the  label  of  the  package.  The  Job  Is  Im- 
mense— to  pa.«s  without  coming  a  cropper 
from  a  state  of  total  war  into  a  civilian  econ- 
omv  In  u-hi-'h  thr  rr.f^n  n*-d  wrr^ors  who  have 
SW'i,t>'cl  and  h:e(i  hnd  ;  h- >i  f  1  f'  r  'i  ins  wUl 
find  reitsonable  groui  d  l'  r  c  r.t;dci.rf  and 
self-respect. 

That  Job  can  never  ]^p  ri  n^r  bv  the  nfsat:-  e 
policy  of  mere  de-contrjl,  bv  r»'pfHi:!is;  iht> 
catastrophic  disaster  of  the  H;i'ri;;ur  neun* 
It  cr.n  be  di  r.e  oii'.v,  R'".d  pvrn  'hi  :>  it  will  t.ix 
our  ability  '  th"  ti'Pi  .-'  hy  a  wf  ll-pr^'par«  d 
prrvr;i:n  r:  [---:■  >vf  !>:,•■:'■-' ir*'--  '■  o  ■■.s>;-',  to 
guide,  and  ti.  c<'i.i!>'i  tiit  dt  iui  bi;i.i..li'  li. 


Proposed   Exiension   of   War-Risk    Ir.jur- 
ance  to  War  CorrespondNjts 

tXTENtilON   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  KILL 

Ot    .»:-Al.^,^:.^ 
IN  THE   SENATE  Or    THE   fNlTED   STATES 

Monday.  December  7  Cicgt6laUve  day  of 
Mtmday,  November  30).  1942 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr  P^'Sident,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Non  }i  Carolina  i  '^i :  I'eyn- 
OLDS]  is  absent  liTin  the  Senate  bri.ause 
of  the  illness  of  his  wile,  but  as  we  know, 
he  is  always  diligent  in  behalf  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  diligent  in  behalf  of  the 
interests  of  the  Nation.  I  aslt  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  tr-  .A'- 
pendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by  W.  E. 
Daniel  on  Senator  Reync  i  ns  and  the  bill 
he  has  introduced  providing  for  the  relief 
of  war  correspondents,  published  in  the 
Messenger  and  Inquirer,  of  Owensboro, 
Ky..  r:;  X.  v^n^b.-i   21,  1942. 

Th.it  bt^ii.g  iiii  (b.h  i'l-on,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

(By  'A    F    Daniel) 

Robert  Rice  Reynolds,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  should  have  a 
padded  place  when  he  visits  the  Senate  press 
gallery.  Why?  Because  he  wants  to  extend 
the  special  protection  of  war-risk  Insurance 
provided  for  Uncle  Sam's  fighting  men  to  the 
war  correspondents  who  go  along  to  tell  the 
folks  back  home  about  It.  Insxu-ance  com- 
panies balk  at  writing  policies  for  the  scribes. 
And  who  can  blame  them?  For  those  abroad 
who  write  war  stories  are  subjected  to  the 
same  hazards  that  surround  the  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  war  correspondent's  movements 
are  controlled  by  military  orders,  but  bo  far 
those  orders  have  been  very  elastic.  And  the 
writing  men  go  where  the  battles  rage  fiercest. 

Even  extra  hazards  beset  the  way  of  the 
correspondent  when  he  is  r.ea'-  or  on  the 
fighting  front.     He  Is  i.  .:    v  ed  to  carry 

arms  to  protect  himself.  Wi;!  ;.  aerial  raiders 
are  winging  over  enemy  l::.i  ^  \he  correspond- 
ent Is  a  piissenger,  and  a  blina  bullet  might 
find  him  a  target.  When  huge  armadas  steam 
out  to  battle,  the  corresp  idpi:*  is  on  one  of 
the  ships,  and  whether  b.ula  c:  jiser.  torpedo 
boat,  or  airplane  carrier,  an  essential  part  of 
the  equipment  Is  the  man  with  his  type- 
writer. 

Death  h."."  exnrteri  h'';'ivy  ♦"'.!  in  the  list  of 
correspoi.ci*-..' '^  i>..-"i  n-i  -^i^^  F'  into  the 
danger  zones  i  .•-  ..'  *  i  s  f  lil  of  their  lives. 
But  they  arr  i- :x;  .:;-  \  : unteers,  not  only 
willing  but  eager  to  get  th<  -o  assignment 

of  their  editors.  The  bt^-  n  .:.  on  the  staff 
Is  picked  for  the  Job.  It  rccuires  ability  of  a 
high  order,  discernment.  Judgment,  fearless- 
ness, congeniality,  wide  Information,  and  that 
peculiar  knack  of  knowing  how  to  sit  within^ 
a  battle  sector  and  make  the  reader  at  home 
sit  by  one's  side  as  he  reads  the  st     y 

Out  of  this  war  1.-;  romlng  laM.i.=;  l.tfianire, 
that  quality  of  ir.  terprt.  n\r  ur.  ..m:  which 
generations  ahead  w;ll  rrac:  n.urr  :!...:,  cmce. 
The  dally  paper?  a:u;  ir,;it-,:7;;:r:-  :■.:(  brim- 
ming with  word'  that  .'pifik  .sbr-:'  a:  i  «x;;'it, 
and  anchor  <  ti'  ^'  iil^  "  ' ■■  ■■  '•;■-  '  ;:u:i 
over  there.  In  the  quiet  ot  n;t:ht,  after 
tolling  all  dav.  thfre  is  an  criir.:..al  relresh- 
mei'.t  i:i  rfacuiic  stcries  n!  tin'  w^ir  bv  men 
skilled  ir.  np-rtinK  and  who  hii\e  front 
seats  w;,»'re  world  (  vents  are  iv.  t!:  rr.akuig. 
Ti'-i'Tt  ;■=  no  .'^.lie  p'aoe  f  t  the  ccrr^''']^:  r.c- 
1.;.;      llie  sea  Is  ix.fcsit-d  w.tti  luikuig  subs, 


as  he  rides  t<-^whrd  the  w.ir  Zv^.r.e.  H,s  b'  '  ! 
or  tent  are  not  bombproof  shelters.  It  e 
plane  he  uses  to  get  material  for  his  Ftcnes 
may  be  downed  by  enemy  ships  of  the  air. 
Getting  the  story  is  his  Job  H"  !'*■:  *  ■  r 
dies  trying.  The  fighting  r.  o,  iarr.es  ;:  - 
surance  ifor  the  folks  back  home,  to  help 
them  over  the  rough  spot-;  if  he  doesn't 
return.    But    the    writing    ;  .Oio    could 

not.  If  he  would,  shun  any  ^I  ilie  dangers 
Is  not  sustained  by  the  assurance  of  his 
Government  that  whatever  fate  befaK^  b.m 
the  family  will  not  feel  the  pinch  .  i  .^a  .: 
For  many  reasons  the  measure  of  security 
sponsored  by  Senator  Reynolds  Is  worth 
thinking  about  and  acting  on.  But  whether 
the  correspondent  Is  guaranteed  financial 
support  for  his  survivors  will  not  Interfere 
with  his  ardor  ncr  tend  to  keep  him  at  heme. 
The  writing  of  war  stories  from  personal  ob- 
servation Is  work  that  sends  the  blood  tin- 
gling and  sets  the  ready  fingers  to  typing  with 
gainful  zest.  An  appointment  as  war  cor- 
respondent Is  the  acme  cf  all  repcrting. 
Only  men  of  talent  can  do  the  Jobs.  Proof 
of  that  is  seen  In  the  stories  from  the  wide- 
fiung  territory  of  this  war.  They  strike  the 
reader  with  such  force  he  Is  loath  to  quit 
until  the  end. 


Liquidation    of   the    Work    Proiert.^ 
.*.dniin;stratica 

EXIENSION   OF   KF,MARKS 

HON.  ALBEN  W,  BARKLEY 

.,  'i    i'.>o.- :  '■.  K^' 
IN  THE  SENATE   Ob    THE    lyiThL    ;--y.^TF3 

Monday,  December  7  (leQislative  c\:;  of 
Monday,  November  30) .  1  'j42 

M:    E.-X.f  KI.EY     M'    President,  I  ask 

unaninKUs   (.on.-e-n'i   t"  imv"  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  IJic  hd  an  editorial 

""  ..:  i  \  ■  Nutfe 
dpalint;  v.-ih  " ;  •'  "  ',;:,o;;- 
\'v'o:'k  Projects  Arirv;..  :: :. - 
;t  J  'n  the  Lou; -'v.::-  Kj  i 
•  :b  if  Decembe:  o  :o4.;. 
ig  no  objection,  the  »a.;o  :  .1 
was  ordered  ti  be  printrd  in  bhe  RFtoKr 
as  follows: 


entitled,  "The  Honor;  .  I  T 
Experlmont 
tion  of  'be 
tion.  publi: 
Courier-Jro; 
Ther*'  bt  . 


THE    HONORAro  F    1  KZ       T    ,^    N     P.F    EX  I'.':;:, :  :.^  F  N  r 

Liquidation  01  :.:.•■  V,  :  k  Projects  Adminis- 
tration closes  a  (  ...pn  v..  the  social  history 
of  the  United  States.  As  an  experiment  In 
the  public  assumption  of  responsibility  for 
unemployment  relief,  its  archives  w  .  ;:ci- 
vide  material  for  n-iany  of  the  theses  >  .'  t  ,;-i:-e 
sociologists.  A-  :.  blueprint  for  p  'le 
public  w  ;k.'-  p;  jErrains  of  the  poEt-war  era 
it  will  bl.uw  b.  lb  a.istakes  to  be  avoided  and 
examples  to  be  followed. 

But.  however  long  the  interval  between  the 
old  Work  Projects  Administration  and  its 
jxDssible  descendants,  all  of  the  good  of  Wcrk 
Projects  Administration  will  not  be  ii.nr.ed 
with  its  bones.  The  President  truly  said 
that  as  an  organization  it  had  honorably 
earned  Its  retirer;i.- :.'  A-.d  'j.  '.=  F-:f.  •  ^.ly 
that  Its  mfmory  w.b  bt  ke;,?;  ii" 
old  Joke.^  ol  .';lii)\el  li.i,:^..'^  <;: 
diatribes-,  of  elderiy  c.ubrru'!.  l.;i; 
stone  --cli  ''O'biru'-r'f  t);,ai  I'p 
W'  'Kien  In;*.?,  hy  t!.e  rb:,oi  :v.  ; 
that  in'-pi;-'  d  t:ie  pr:vli.'  :  •  c  'ii 
pi:;yt  ri,ands  :,n  i."',k:ioo:;  '.'(.- 
never  seen  them  Deior".  c 
white  aprons  who  cooked  mea.  !  r  Fchtx  1 
children  and  kept  house  for  uie-r  ablng 
i,;e:gbbors 
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There  was  much  that  was  wrong  With 
Projects    Administration.     It    was    too 
tiahzed.     It  attempted  to  apply  to  the 
try  as  a  whole  a  program  which  should  ha 
been    tailored    to    fit    the    requirements 
regions.     It  was  not  always  efficient,  it 
net  always  avoid  the  strong  odcr  of  polit 
But  by  and  large  It  became   a  part  of 
American  fabric.     It  put  roads  and  buildl 
Into  counties  too  poor  to  buy  them  and  g 
hopeless  men  a  wage  when  nobody  el=e  wo 
hire    them.     It    was    certainly    experimen 
but  It  was  more  truly  a  noble  expcrinu 
than  any  earlier  venture  of  the  sanif   t 
and  many  an  American  now  picfpcnr.g 
cause  to  remember  It  kindly. 
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rxTENSION  OF  F^F\!  ■*. ?>:-:-• 
HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

■     •. ; '  ■  f : :  ws  s 
IN   THE  SENAIE   Lf    THE   UNITED  STAGES 

Monday.  December  7  (legislative  dau  of 
Monday.  November  30).  1911 

Mr.  P.-'(  .''.VN  M-  P-esident.  I  iisk 
unanimous  cun-fir  '  i  .a  .e  printed  in  he 
Appendix  of  the  Rf.  >.hd  an  article  deal- 
ing with  farm-labor  costs,  written  by 
"Paul  W.  Ward,  and  published  in  he 
Baltimore  Sun  of  December  6  la>t. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ancle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re'tcpd, 
as  follows: 

CONCKESSiON.M,    F.\SM    BLOC    RFNEWS    DF.IVZ    FOR 

Higher   Farm   Prices — Senate  Agjucuitltie 

CoMMrrriE  Appi»ovt:s   P'ce  Bill  To  Au  ow 

Lauor  Costs  T^   Bf  .^irotD 

(By   P  '    .  W.  W.irci) 

Washington.  December  5. — The  cor.ges- 
stonal  farm  blocs  renewed  drive  for  higher 
farm  prices  and.  in  consequence,  a  boost  in 
fcod  prices  and  the  cost  of  living,  moved  into 
li.gh  gear  today  as  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  unanimously  approved  the  luce 
bill. 

This  measure — passed  Thursday  withaut 
debate  or  a  dissenting  vote  during  a  spariely 
Attended  session  of  the  House — would  con  pel 
the  OflQce  of  Price  Administration  to  lift  ex- 
isting ceilings  on  farm  prices.  It  wculd 
rchicve  that  result  by  ordering  that  farm  la- 
bor costs  be  added  to  the  formula  by  wt  ich 
parity  prices  are  calculated. 

Cfllce  of  Price  Administration  officials  to- 
day had  not  arrived  at  an  estimate  of  1  low 
much  the  measure.  s;:onscred  by  Reprc^ei  ta- 
t.ve  Pace  (Democrat.  Georgia),  wotild  ad(  to 
^■-^e  Nation's  food  bill  if  farm  prices  mcvec  up 
to  the  new  ceilings  it  would  establish.  Wl  en, 
however,  an  Identical  proposal  was  be:  ore 
Congress  last  October,  both  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  Agriculture  Department  ex- 
perts Joined  in  an  estimate  that  It  would  add 
♦3  500.000.000  to  the  Nation's  grocery  md 
meal  bills. 

pass.\ge  fxpectfd  this  month 

Senator    Thom.^s    (D?mrcrar,    Otcl.-^hcnia) , 
acting   chairma:       '.    :..■    5  :.  .''^    .\  \     .. 
Committee,   precl.cted   .if:cr   .:-   br  - :    .-*\ 
this  morning  in  which  11  of  !'.<  -(  ::.'T. 
partlc'.pa'fd     t!".a!    '^^   b:;'    ^'i',!    b^'.iir.p    :  -.-v 
before    f-.*:-   vr.A   rf    ■.i.f   r.   -n'r.       .\c:r!-.:::.=ir   - 
tion   leader-.   *.'<^   prrp.ir^-ci   •.,.    iriak-^    .t    ,;■: 
fight    akja.t.-s:    ;-,    tu:    a.-e     ::i    c.r.fi  '.-■■n: 
sucf e^s 


In  the  face  of  President  Roosevelt "s  personal 
opposition  when  It  waj,  presented  2  months 
ago  as  an  amendment  to  the  anti-lnflatlon 
price  and  wage  control  bill  that  has  since 
become  law.  A  confertnce  compromise  kept 
th«  amendment  out  oi:  the  final  version  of 
that  law. 

There  was  substituteti.  Instead,  a  Congres- 
sional directive  to  the  Administration  that, 
in  fixing  farm  price  cei.ings  at  not  less  than 
100  percent  of  parity  cr  the  highest  market 
prices  enjoyed  by  the  individual  commodi- 
ties up  to  September  15.  it  should  also  adjust 
those  ceilings  to  take  into  consideration  In- 
creases in  farm-labor  costs. 

PAKITT  PRO  VICES  FOR  RISE 

Since,  under  the  present  formula,  the 
parity  prices  of  farm  commodities  rise 
automatically  with  any  Increase  in  the  price 
of  industrial  products  or  other  things  that 
farmers  buy.  the  Pace  bill.  Office  of  Pr.ce  Ad- 
ministration and  Agriculture  Department  ex- 
psrts  emphasize,  has  no  relation  to  the  cost 
of  living  trend.  It  Is.  they  say.  simply  a  de- 
vice for  legalizing  higher  prices  for  farmers, 
whether  or  not  they  are  Justified. 

The  existing  parity  formula,  they  add, 
indirectly  makes  allowance  for  farm  labor 
costs,  for  it  is  devised  to  bring  about  the  same 
balance  between  the  prices  a  fanner  re- 
ceives and  those  he  mu.<t  pay  that  existed  In 
some  past  period  of  a|-ricultural  prosperity, 
usually  1909-14. 

It  is  thus,  ostensibly,  they  add.  a  device 
for  reestablishing  a  past  relation  between 
farm  and  industrial  prices  on  a  basis  favor- 
able to  agriculture  rather  than  the  outright 
price-boostlr.g_  device  the  Pace  bill  would 
make    it. 

ON  PER  CAPITA  BASIS 

How  well  American  agriculture  is  faring 
under  the  existing  formula,  hey  say.  is  shown 
by  the  calculation  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  of  the  ratio  of  per  capita 
net  income  on  the  farms  to  gross  non-farm 
income  per  capita. 

On  this  basis — which  applies  the  parity 
formula  to  the  over-all  income  of  the  farm- 
ing industry  to  see  how  the  farmers  as  a 
whole  are  now  doing  in  comparison  with 
1909-14 — the  farmers  collectively  are  faring 
36  percent  better  than  they  did  in  that  period. 

Their  aggregate  net  income — that  is.  "what 
they  have  to  live  en" — is.  in  other  words, 
more  than  a  third  higher  than  it  was  under 
the  1909-14  agricultural  situation  whose  con- 
ditions their  leaders  have  wanted  to  "restore." 
The  restoration  of  the  favorable  ratio  be- 
tween agricultural  and  nciifarm  income  has 
been  their  avowed  long-range  objective  and 
the  ostensible  objective  of  the  parity  pro- 
gram. 

HOW  FIGURES  COMPARE 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics'  par- 
ity figure  of  136  for  1942  contrasts  with  110 
for  last  year  and  85  for  1910  and  represents 
the  highest  point  this  index  of  agricultural 
prosperity  has  reached  since  1937  when  it 
stood  at  110.  Only  during  the  Wcr:d  War 
No.  1  inflation  period  c.id  this  index  tcp  its 
current  level,  officials  nated.  It  was  145  for 
1917.  165  for  1918.  and  155  for  1919. 

Officials  also  called  attention  to  other 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  figures  re- 
flecting upon  the  Justification  for  further  in- 
creases In  farm  prices.  The  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics  estimates  agriculture's 
aggregate  cash  income  from  farming  opera- 
tions this  year  at  $15,600,000,000.  an  Increase 
of  84  percent  ever  the  1935-39  average  of 
J  8  'X;  300  000. 

I:  also  es*:~.:\'r?  that  out  of  this  total  cash 
;ncome  cf  jlo 'i^O  OOO.OOO.  an  aggregate  of 
i8  400.000  Oi>0  wi(>  .ir^N(  ;;,..d  by  production  ex- 
penses. leav;:>:  -.'[e  {.;:r.-ers  with  a  net  cash 
ir.come  t.-  ni  :.i:;r.  ;-.j  Derations  alone  of 
»7.200  000, tXX).  «:;  .;  •:^'..-.-  of  147  percent  over 
the  laSo-  39  ave:a^-'-  of  $-'  .»00 .000,000. 


irPENSES  rP   ONLT    51    PEHCENT 

The  production  expense  item  of  $8,400,- 
000.000.  on  the  other  hand,  represents,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  cf  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics' estimate,  an  increase  of  only  51  per- 
cent over  the  1935-39  average  of  €5,600,000.000. 

To  the  $8,400,000,000  net  cash  income  item, 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  adds 
an  estimated  $800,000,000.  representing  wages 
actually  paid  to  persons  who  live  as  well  as 
work  on  the  Nation's  farms  and  $3,200,000,000 
representing  farmers'  cash  income  In  1942 
from  nonfarming  activities. 

The  result  is  an  estimate  that  total  net 
cash  income  received  by  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers this  year  will  total  $11,200,000,000. 

ADJUSTMENT    FOR    RISE 

From  this,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics deducts  an  allowance  of  $6,400,000,000 
to  cover  living  expenses  on  the  farms,  includ- 
ing adjustments  for  the  rise  in  living  costs 
during  1942. 

This,  the  bureau  points  cut,  leaves  the 
farmers  collectively  with  $4,800,000,000  free 
and  in  the  clear  for  savings,  debt  retirement. 
Income  taxes,  and  purchases  of  additional 
land. 

The  $4  800  000,000  figure  contrasts  with  the 
1935-39  average  of  $600,000,000  and  shows  an 
increase  of  800  percent.  It  is  apparently  re- 
garded by  the  Agriculture  Department's  ex- 
perts as  an  indication  that,  taken  as  a  whole. 
American  agriculture  already  has  reached  an 
alarming  stage  of  prosperity. 
bureau's  view 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  re- 
port, referring  to  this  $4,800,000,000  surplus, 
says: 

"The  size  of  this  Item  suggests  both  a  dan- 
ger signal  and  an  opportunity,  a  signal  cf 
danger  that  such  surplus  funds  may  be  usei 
to  bid  up  and  inflate  land  values  and  an 
opportunity  for  all  public  agencies  to  use 
their  influence  to  encourage  farmers  not  to 
fall  into  this  trap  but  to  expand  greatly 
either  their  payments  on  debts  or  their  pur- 
chases of  war  bonds. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econcmlcs  re- 
port also  estimates  that  farmers  had  th3 
benefit  this  year  of  rentless  housing  and  cf 
home-produced  food  and  fuel  that  would 
have  cost  them  $9,800,000,000  had  they,  like 
urban  Americans,  had  to  buy  these  things 
out  of  their  wages  and  salaries. 

wages  cited 

One  Item  in  the  report  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  theory  of  the  Pace  bill  is 
that  total  wages  paid  by  American  farmers 
this  year  amounted  to  $1,200,000,000.  as 
against  the   1935-39  average  of  $700,000,000. 

Thus,  while  the  farmers'  collective  sur- 
plus income  was  rising  from  $600,000,000  to 
$4,800,000,000,  a  difference  of  $4,200,000,000, 
their  wage  bill   Increased  only  $600,000,000. 

On  this  basis,  some  agricultural  economists 
estimate  that  agriculture  could  have  tripled 
its  labor  costs  without  necessitating  an  in- 
crease in  farm  prices.  They  point  cut  that 
the  total  1942  farm-wage  bill  of  $1,200,000,000 
accounted  for  Just  one-seventh  of  the  indus- 
try's total  production  expenses. 

LESS  THAN    8  CENTS  IN  DOLLAE 

The  pattern  formed  by  the  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics  estimates  Indicates  that 
wages  accounted  for  only  7.7  percent  of  the 
$15,600,000,000  in  cash  the  Nation  this  year 
will  have  paid  to  its  farmers  for  their  services. 

On  that  basis,  cut  of  every  $1  paid  in 
prices  to  farmers,  less  than  8  cents  goes  in 
wages  to  their  hired  hands. 

On  that  same  basis,  a  10-pcrcent  Increase 
In  farm  wages  would  raise  the  wage  fraction 
of  the  farm  price  dollar  by  only  three-quarters 
of  1  cent  to  a  total  of  8  47  cents. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  statis- 
ticians emphasize,  however,  tha-  a:i  'h™ 
aforementioned  statistics  treat  th  >  a2;n<  ui- 
tural  problem  as   though  all  farn.ers   were 
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aBke  and  shared  ''f^'Ti!!--  !n  'he  r:'riii.^trv<! 
prosperity.  The  aciuaiuy  i.'j  Itii"  aitlcrti.;. 
they  say. 

BIG    O.NCS    CHIET    GAINERS 

Th.U  $4,B(Xi,00<J,000  of  .surplus  in'-.-n>-  hc- 
cui'iUiated  bv  the  fanr.ers  n.<  a  wli^,.e  this 
year,  acciiiduig  to  Bureau  l.*  AgncuiluiKi 
Economic*  eslunates,  u.I!   g  j   cliiefly   to  the 

big  f    TVi:-,>  '  "'  i-   pr'"f!'Kf  :•-: 

0;.'y  ;j  ;■'■■;•-■.■,'  rf  t'i.>  r'-',n-:ry'-  7  OOCMXX) 
farm  fa:r.;l;p=  ]:?.yc  lnr..:np«  i>i  S,^  (VM)  or 
inert'  a  year,  and  *1ih  12  pfrc- nt  of  the 
farmers  will  have  p  .c'>C(  ed  ;.ccr rdlng  to 
nur'-'f'.ii  if  A'.'rif  ul' i;ra;   Ecrir  n.ic?  pftimates. 

plus. 

It  will  be  divided,  in  oilier  w-.rd=.  among 
approximately  840.000  out  of  the  7.000,000 
American  farm  families.  Forty-eight  per- 
cent, or  about  3,300,000  of  these  farm  fam- 
ilies, have  cash  income?  undrr  11  oon  a  year. 
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The  Beveridge  Plan 


EXTENSION   CF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

IN   THE  -SFN.JiTE  OF    THE   UNITED   .STATES 

.ir  .*7^r:r,'.  Dtre^nhrr  7  'h^niylatire  day  of 
M"'dav.  Nnrf>viher  30\  1942 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Presidenl,  I  a^-k 
unanimou.--  (  oti.^f-nl  i-o  ha\t'  printed  m  the 
Appendix  iia  aualy^LS  of  the  Btveridge 
plan,  by  Harold  J,  La,.ski,  appearing  m 
the  Nfw  York  Times  Decembt-r  6,  1942. 
I  ask  to  have  printed  also,  in  this  connt  c- 
tion,  an  ar' ;;':(■  b\-  Harold  Callendcr  ap- 
peannc  in  the  .same  is.sue  of  Uie  New- 
York  Time.--,  showme  the  reaction  of 
Nazi  pi-opacanda  to  the  Bevendpe  plan. 

There  b(ing  no  objection,  the  article'^ 
V, '  re  ordi'ri'd  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 
ao  foliov.'.. ; 
Laski  An.<ly7F.s  Ben-eridce  Plan — British  So- 

CL\L    SeCVRITY    PROJtCT     WiNS    ApPBOVAL    OF 

AiTHOR  FOR  Depth  and  Scope — SrEb  Cabi- 
net CnkLLYSGED — EurcATOR  Fears  M.\jor 
Political  Crisis  ir  Gov£RNMfni  LETb  Pro- 
GXAVI    Bf    Deteatfd 

,  «^..   ;,.ti 8 ■.■.■,-',•-  f'f   tlv^  Be'.er-idpe  Kxi.i!  secur-.tv 

author,  fi-;- nt--,--    nun  labor  ppt.ki  srii:i!i ) 
■B;.   11..::..  ;  i  J    Laskii 

I.O.DON,  D'Ci'n";bf":  b — I  assume  Llwii  Amer- 
ican Ti  :if:>  itlre.idy  Ruuw  the  nature  i»i  tlie 
Beveriate  r.  r  :rt  I  lun  C'-iicei  iied  here  u^ 
anah-ze  iu«^  t;»'!i«:'r;il  clKirucier  ai.i  i'.e  probi.lilf 
con.-equcucfs. 

That  it  15  '  ne  ct  thr-  v.t-al  d  tun-ifnu  of 
modern  Brit.'-iin  there  can  be  no  uouct  Its 
out.-tancung  n-.eni.'-  are  cbvKU!i. 

First,  it  makc.<  ciMr.piete  pr^vi-^ion  akiainn 
unemp^oympiit  The  waue  lariter  is  Ireeu 
from  the  ii{rain;ne  fear  ct  in.*-cuii*y. 

Second,  its  e::aK.e.-  rorr.pi*- te  prevision  for 
a  ccanplete  nat;';nni-hp;i:ih  ;crv-.ce  lor  cvp:v 
rr.  tr..  VI Oman  and  child. 

Third  1!  timpiifios  und  unities  the  whnl,- 
systeni  of  »  irkmens  compensatir-n  ana  in- 
troduces order  into  th.-^  present  le^a!  lui.clo 
In  which  lii'-ured   workmen   have  lost   thern- 

F'  ur'ii  it  prot€'C*s  the  !:. teres r  a,(  the  tam- 
lly  bv  establi.-hins  endowment  of  aU  children 
aft.T  tlip  fir:-.t;  it  therefore  r.  iieves.  the  pres- 
su:r  en  hi-bar-.d  rtnd  '.vife  In  a  period  where 
rhilcii-n,    a>    tl^o    rcs«^archr.=    cf    B.ooth    and 


cr(.rl,ipi:>:Mi: 
mc.ms    ICE' 


P.-'M,v:',  Trt-e  ,tViow 

ertv,  e.^-:M  ■  .any   .n  tlu'  luwe.^i  luo, 'HJc  t>:  <i.i,K.r  l, 

J-uir'  H  pnjiect.s  x'ne  Ufneci  ana  thc)#«e  i.ke 
the  oiind  and  Otaf.  v>  tio  ere  «ii  preseiit  n»jpc- 
.f  ~   Jt  •■.  :.ut  :,■  -.  ol   char. IV, 

;i..x''ii.  ;t  prcviaes  lor  itw  vitivi  eifrrweiis  ' 
lif-e  ctuidtMrth,  (teaih,  and  mairiii^:?,  m  t-i^ni 
ca.^',  n:C'-.  .st',y  ''Ut  far  mere  »de<.,ii;.ii,e,\'  \':.^i. 
at   p-p'-eiu, 

-Seventh,  it  simplifies  the  whole  prr-cf--  n: 
administration  by  entr\i?tir.?  the  rb;er:i'.  s:=. 
Invnlvo.'!  i  :  a  '■ii;l-1p  Mii.isTT  <  >f  S-'i^'.^i  Se- 
curity wh«'rp  thf-»ip  pre  now  t;,t;ufU'd  t.;  tl'iP 
7''ftl  1  :  i-omp  p'.trlit  Tr.:\..s'i'ii'k 
;tV>ohshe.'^  the  <tf-cf'^'-:i\  r>:  'lie 
I'jr  relief-  a  rm. tti'-U  ini>'  rih.z 
beon  one  of  the  mott  fruitful  causes  of  class 
hatred  In  the  last  geticratlon. 

Ninth,  it  is  a  contributory  scheme  ilK-e  on 
any  rational  calculation  Is  well  within  the 
compass  of  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  Brit- 
ish Nation. 

Tenth,  it  is  simpic.  direct,  and  intelligible — 
the  main  political  achniniEtrative  merits  to 
be  sought  In  any  such  scheme 

From  the  Times  to  the  Daily  Hera;.:  lee 
report  has  been  received  with  general  en- 
thusiasm. We  will  not  Imow  the  War  Cabi- 
net's deci-s;^-:.  u  .iil  tl.-^  new  year,  but  I 
there  is  no  doubt  cf  the  backing  it  m 
ceive  in  other  quarters 

First,  it  will  V'<    bucle-n   o-;  'ei-  !'-n;-    ' 
ie  T 
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Thus,  it  decisively  f..i'-~  a-  v  •;  -  '"f 
laifisea-faire  in  businei*  ;.,  ci  too^  *. lu  ..it...  -f 
;,..al  Li:.'  o.,,..  \  e<,i  ;'.s»:vt,  .,omy  that  lu  the 
iM.>;  L.i.5  !.'(.(.;.  lue  iouuuai .   1.  >»1'  capitalism. 

In  this  sense,  the  repcit  npiesents  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  au  txwi.omic  revoJu- 
v.i*.  I;  .'^ets  all  ecouomic  enterprise  in  the 
context  of  tlie  social  outloolc  to  wliich  it 
must  pay  respect.  Need,  not  economic  worth, 
is  the  basis  on  which  the  wage  structure  win 
be  built.  In  the  classic  s*»nse  tliis  obviously 
nwans  thf  -  >  e  r<\  recoristruction  of  all  the 
vital  cnr.o'pt-  .  ;  capita'lfni 

Not  the  ir;:i.-t    "he  n  p   r-  o  -.«t^  that  action 

<  rx-~sf ',„;!, 
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y-  Chnr.'lno:  -  elt  m  s  ;.,:;;y 
bui-k.H;  bv  b..'  ioi>oi,e:-''  .  i.a  the  Tery  Party. 
ti<  :,.:--;!.  i.f'  \,'  (■:  v-'!  ,n-' rsi  o  1;,  :•  iSlat  ion  until 
Rfo-r  the  Wfi-  ni'id  '.hf  Cio-,-e:-!:n'.fn'  must  de- 
cide in  il'-  x.'-i'  2  inei.tr;-  :  -■  •  P' tilure  to 
deckle  raay  alt*;  t.j  *o,.t  .^ii:.;  r  of  our 
politics. 


L>ibor  Party  an.i 

Second,  it  will  b-    ^.^ror.oy  =\:::p 
gressive  opinion  in  tlo.     'lii:  pi. 

not  the  least  by  Lu;.  cl   Crocr-ee  a 
era!=    on  whose  or.t;  nal  scbron..? 

i&ii  i;  Iju.;^ 

Th.ra.  with  great  p^ych:'  T:r 
r^\  It  on  its  unemploymen'  '■•;dr 
.  ol,o:'ement  of  the  pnnciplt-s  {(,r  which,  a^  a 
Minister,  Churchill  was  respcnsitalp 
o  -.¥,--=  presiden*  of  the  board  oi  trade 
'h  it  meets  the  passionate  demand 
forces  f."T  safrcnurd'- 
'. '"'"ont  aTtfr  *h^  war 
1.J  Certain  cf  ;  upper:  by  ail  s:->ri?: 
1  i^'  '-f  wb.o.'-p  po-pc-io.-;  1'  demon- 
b-  piaLOc.-y '],n>-siloe  nfer  yetrrs 
Of  eager  striving. 

Sixth,  it  satisfles  the  v.ide.-PTead  p<^ru":ar 
demand  for  great  social  rcfo  t..=  now  sis  proof 
that  the  promises  cf  thts  wm  will  not  be 
empty  like  tho&e  of  the  la^-t. 

On  these  grounds,  I  believe  it  will  be  most 
difficult  for  the  War  Cabinet  not  to  accept 
the  report  generally  If  r  re^ro*-  *  i  am 
foTifident  that  Uurr  will  h>  ..  nr-'  -r.^-p  politi- 
cal cj-lsis  In  which  it  will  n,  t  be  easy  and 
may  be  inipoz-^ible  for  the  I  abf-r  Party  to  ccn- 
tintie  in  the  National  Ce  vi  rnment.  Fi'om 
this  angle,  it  is,  I  think,  pretty  obvious  that 
the  report  is  the  watershed  of  national  unity 
during  the  war. 

But  the  report  will  be  stoutly  fought. 
Broadly  tbp  report  ends  the  possibility  of 
private  enterprise  in  indtistrlal  Insurance, 
It  ends  what  has  Irng  been  a  public  scandal, 
!:•:»  ;■  ;,:-,  D-oo  ;o-  c.:rr=:  tly  one  of  tlie  most 
jj   vveriul  of  ti-e  vi^stcd  interests. 

It  almost  certainly  will  involve,  as  a  logical 
result,  a  national  medical  service  in  which  all 
hospitals  will  be  controlled  by  the  .^t..»  and    ! 
local    ainhoritips      This    once    ni  it    torches    i 
powerful  pri\a'p  interests. 

It  mv  .vc-  tiie  payment  by  the  state  of  a 
large  soir.  ;n  '-upport  of  family  endowment, 
tt, -TT.'>*bin^  over  eiKht  millions  in  lS4,'i  and 
tins  niHkt.?  it  inc<!nceivab!e  tiiat  ii.xx...::^:i  can 
retvirn  to  the  pre-war  level 

It  involves,  though  thi.-,  is  uuusicie  ihe  scope 
ot   the   report,   a   pretiy  complete   rtc'it?an,;za-    I 
tion  O.I  British  industry  t"  maint.ui.  th^t  ba!-    j 
ciiK:e  '..:  tr,.ide  thrMntih  wblcli  cmpl   }'ers'  ccn-    j 
tr.bir  ion  ■•   '-an  be  met 

r    11",    Ivp-   th°  concepTii'n   ol    a   moiinnin-. 
](vrl  of  ,snt>5isteno<?  for  all  pei'son-    «^mpl;'vert 
ami   unemployed,    thus   mak.na   the   iicb.t    t 
an   ino-me  adequate   to  mef  t  p-imsi-y   o-'in;    i 
CCS—  the  basis  oi  sfCia!  po.icy,  I 
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Nazis  Show  Peaes  of  PpT-^<^n   Rr'-or\'     At- 

T.'iCK  BrTTRIttCr'.S  C,  !1  I'"  *'0>r  !  s. -cial 
SECTTTTT  FrT"NO  B''^\o  ■■-' '  "rti--'p  Cl  ~-M9 — - 
Boast  of  fiET-MAN-*-'  I  r'r>     .*v]-;  ]<i  ik i-!,-»t- 

INC.  lNCFF-\Sf:i'   PfN'S'  0-\">  K''«--     T-      ^Hl     M'-'-fN'T 

A:y  H^o  -...l   CaUender) 
Washington,  E>ecember  5 — The  c *!./;»«•  ;    :.- 

necticn  between,  domestic  econcm.t.'  jjivvH-auiS 
ana  i,..ij  ^«^l■  lilon  .:>  ;i.uo"i.*id  ty  tl.i  ...iten- 
tion  utv^'ttc  by  Nazi  spi.kf.^int  n  in  the  last 
rw  ii.ivv  to  tine  it.,pi.,r'  *v 
;.i>ni(o.i  bv  S.r  W.}:...m  Pt 
V. ;..  1  ,  ■.^,  ...  ,0, iii.i'  I'lillf, d  a  'i 
h..,.n  .  1   Bivo.o.','^   i,.--rni  ■  f 

Biil.n  I. :...:'':  r.:y  ri-t..oi:,->  :).(■■  -tpi.r-  o-  a 
frin-.oib:  v.ropo-1  in  p-y:- 'a, :,  gicil  v  .o'lfArc, 
tij  ji.iilti:  i'V  tiie  effort  made  by  'he  CVrmnn 
]-'r(-s<  und  radio  to  destroy  w'iiatfvr-T  ^-.vr. 
able  impression  it  may  have  made  upon  Ger- 
man minds. 

The  N'  .  1  :■  "i  i,  to  thlF  p!.  -  f  •  'ocial 
reform  u,  eajany  ejcpiained.  Th^v  have  .'  jght 
to  persuade  the  Germans,  ai.  i  lo*i  Europe, 
that  the  "plut'^eratlc  rfemocr:  .  <  ~  a  re  hope- 
lessly decadent  and  --o  burdene<l  by  capi- 
talistic privileges,  timt  mcuiubie  unemploy- 
ment was  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  masses, 
while  national  sociallem  represent*^  r  prole- 
tarian Utopia  i-'.  which  the  svprorr  ;;  .,11  for 
t!io  :  : -•  oiiio  would  re^.,■.  i;.  primary 
Cul.^.oeialjuil  v'i   tnc  ijiult       Tii.b.  v>..^  the  Aim 

of  the  Nazi  revolution,  according  to  Its  pro- 
tagonists. 

By  removing  unempl'-ym-' n*  'li:  o.  :  o  - 
armament  .but  without  rHl^lr.e  w»«f->  or  '!.** 
f-uoidaici  I  1  living  and  leiiK'thenino-  x.1.-^  !  ours 
Ol  u.-rk,  the  Narjs  "sold"  this  in-a  to  nianv 
German-  H.*  ,r  propagandif-ts  stu-,.-  n,.  Eu- 
r.,>p^aiiS  the  i.nrm,.!oymeni  ox..stnit  ;,.>  ,  .,-r.' 
th^  •^^.  .11  B1H....1  and  the  Ui.itPd  Soo,e,:.  ,„is 
proof  of  •ht  i.iabiii'v  :..,t  *h.  d^Tnoomr-e'  'o 
solve  social  ]i-"'.!eT.=  ni.ci  r,.-  an  argunitriit 
In  favor  ol  Na7,]-Pa:«-ii;t  d-'aicrsiilp.  This 
theme  rcc  ti"s  10  Herr  H.tio:'.-  -pei"?  iies. 

UNDEaMINE  N».7-oO   B   .  IST 

Consequently,  when  ll^e  fi*  i,,fH  ;  «<  it  '.ike 
meaMoes  'c  .sufPEruard  th.p  wcriei  or  to  im- 
prove ho  -find..id  of  lifp,  '"ev  -'r.ke  at  what 
ilie  Nazis  '  cai  c  .5>  '  "■''  "'  t.  ■  o  rr.A]  c  .alma 
to  the  dcmmiv-i  l.i  C,  iimo.v  ;  ..;i  ,..:  Eorope. 
Such  measures  undermii.  1  >  Nazi  conten- 
tion that  the  democraci—  ■-  ; o!  for  reaction, 
while  the  Fascist-  a-p  r-  v   ion   n   rip<^  creating 

Z  .■  depth  ui  the  N.izn-  fears  on  this  sojre 
is  indicaM'u  by  ttie  .  iP, .  1..-  11  iv  aie  making 
to  discrt-ci,-  1  c;fim...ii  -yo-  vUiat  so  far  is 
no  more  than  a  pn_p>^.I  made  to  Parliament 
to  >■>«  carried  out  ..fter  the  war.  Tlie  Nazis 
fceeui.  u  ;..ii.  ..  1  ai  much  disturbed  by  Sir  Wil- 
liams statement  for  social  insurance  as  by 
Pi  i-ie  Minister  Churchill's  threat  to  destroy 
the  cues  of  Italv  if  Italy  did  not  make  peace. 

Dr  Paul  Schmidt,  who  holds  press  confer- 
ences at  the  Foreign  Office  for  cone.'jpondent.';, 
and  Dr.  Robert  Ley.  leader  of  the  Nazi  labor 
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front,  took  the  lead  In  attacking  Sir  "^  il- 
llam's  scheme  by  ?av  :  :  Britain  was  hal  a 
century  behmd  Ger:.  .1  ;  m  social -welf  ire 
measures  They  cited  German  social  lT;-(ir- 
ance  as  older  and  better. 

Dr.  Ley  called  the  plan  "an  opiate  for  the 

masses."     Rome    chimed   In   with   the   sapie 

argument,  but   claimed  Italy's  social  Ins 

ance  system  was  •'.  ■  best  ;r.  -he  w  r! 

prop\i-,.a.vja  :s  sizs 

Adolf  Hitler's  paper,   the  Voelkischer   pe 

obachter,  pointed  to  the  social  Insurance 

gun  under  Bismarck,  which  now  covered  tO.- 

OCO.OCO  Germans.     T:>"'    B*'rl:n   Lokalanzeiger 

described    the    Beveriu--     :  .>in    as    'mere!" 

means  of  agitation."  a  propaganda  wc 

cause  It  Involved  no  Immediate  chr.i 

the  private  msurance  companies  opposed 

S   ■:.■■  German  ccmrr.r-r.*a*crs  !=aid  *r.e  t: 

V. .:.-        ^^Ushed  to  st«"  .  M:"  Br.'.:-n   a:  :.<-:': 

a   haid   winter.     The    Ger.iian    radio,    in 

languages,  repeatedly  returned  to  the  sub 

with  arguments  like  those  given. 

The  indignation  of  the  Axis  at  ih'    Br 
schemes  for  social  reform  reveals  an  Inc 
Ing  sensitlvenes.=?  *~  Al'.'.f  d  pf  pa^nndn    .'h("An 
also  In  the  elab   re  r^^i  ..es  •     Mr    C: 
Ill's  speech  of  la^t   S::  :l..y    :.:-■    b.    P 
MusfOUnl,     who     q'..    '   d     Mr      C;:  .: 
length,  then  by  the  press  and  radio  of  Berlin 
and  Rome. 

Axis  broadcasts  In  the  last  few  days  dlsj)lay 
concern  for  the  morale  of  Itn'.v   ir.d  ^ 
Iterranean   neighbors,   n    v    n.'^M-■: 
North     Ar'  ".1      The     p: -pdear.d.-'- 
that  the   Ax:,>  r.  il   HM'-ier-   iii.d'T   c 
North  Afr.ca  a:.d  ce:.  i:.  P  .  ;^..'  :•■■: 
that  the  Allies  v.li'j  r..i:.d.c  ipp- d   b-. 
slon.     An  example  of  this  was  fou:. 
Darlan-D«^  Giu'.le  -cr'r-VfTsy,  which 
picied  n.-  a;.   A;-  '•:     -ii.-E:  .Msh  di£a=; 
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Word  From  the  "Grass  Roots" 


EXTENSION   OI'   REMARK^ 


HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 


m  THE  HOU^^E  C'K  REPKE-ENTXTT'T- 


Monday.  D^ttmbtr  7,  1j4, 

Mr    Sp''ak'  r 
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Mr,    CARLSON 
lea,  -   hj   tx.rdii   :;.y   r'd-;-;a;  k  ^ 
eluding  a  wire  I  received  fr  :r.  M:    li 
Robbin.<^.  Belviderr    K:.v.-      Mr.  Rob 
is  president  of  th-'  K.m-.;    Live.^tock 
sociation  and  one  of  the  large  livesl|ock 
producers  of  the  Unit»^d  States. 

It  would  be  well  f(  r  .-.rne  of  th 
reaucrats  in  Wa.'^hinston  to  give  h*. 
this  timely  word  from  the  era'-s  r  ; 
Our  Nation  is  threatened  u:::i  .1  i-'Od 
shortage  because  rf  ih  ■  fi,r::r..;.t  -u  Uv 
New  Deal  Three  R  ^  Und-r  tt:.-  ,tcl- 
mini'Stration,  the  Tiir-^-'  R>  -:r»nd 
for  reading,  'r:t:n;:  and  'ri'nn:-'." 
for  "regulation,  it.tr.r'.Mi  .iiid  r..' 
ing,"  namely,  regula::  n  of  pr:t>  >  re- 
striction of  prid.r^h.'-n.  and  rauoniuf  of 
urgently  n-  'd-  d  f.irni  equipment. 

Belvidkik    K^n-.  D  cembtT  i    -' •  i 
Hon.  Frank  Ca?.:  -    .n 

House   c;   R  p''-<^"'.a:ives, 

Wasii  ingtcv..  D    C  ' 
I  have  noted  in  t'le  pre.«>  y^r-ur  pc-titi    ■ 
garding  South  A::.tT.:.i:i  bee.      Eefl  .-vir* 
are  right 

This  country  1.?  -^.e^'.-v-s,  .^Irr,.!  f^ir'.y 
With  our  own  meat.  The  .Army.  Navy. 
lend-lease  have  ample  meal  Others  90 
cent  or  should  have  socn. 


t. 


wr' ; 
'  ci 
tti- 


'Why  endanger  a  hand  like  that  by  drawing 
F-rr.e  rr.°a*:  from  South  America.  I  believe 
^r."  Ax  -  Aould  like  nothing  better  than  a 
£  'Kjti.  epidemic  of  foot  and  mouth  diseases 
::i  th;^  country  at  this  time. 

Think  of  what  would  happen  If  foot  and 
mouth  disease  got  Into  the  dairy  cows  with   j 
an   already  short  supply  cf  milk.     Let  the 
boats  from  South  America  bring  back  rubber   | 
and  coffee.  | 

You  know,  as  we  talked  last  July,  the  sup-  | 
ply  of  meats  could  be  Increased  If  Henderson  ; 
would  permit.  Someone  In  Congress  offered 
15  cents  for  Henderson.  He  Is  selling  too 
cheap.  A  cowpuncher  out  here  last  week  said 
he  would  give  a  lot  more  than  that  for  his 
hide. 

Do  you  fellows  up  there  know  what  you 
are  doing  to  us  all  out  here? 

The  farmer  and  stockman  Is  mad.  There 
has  been  some  of  the  worst  things  said  out 
here  for  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  ever  heard 
from  the  people  of  Kansas.  I  have  spent  a 
lot  of  time  trying  to  put  cut  the  fire. 

Rationing  these  farm  trucks  out  of  Detroit, 
they  don't  like  it  at  all.  I  do  not  believe 
that  can  be  done.  The  county-seat  towns 
are  full  of  people  daily  trying  to  arrange 
matters  so  they  can  keep  warm  and  get 
some  gas  to  run  their  trucks.  They  are  only 
promised  for  sure  through  December. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  Is 
coming  out  with  another  celling  on  beef. 
Ev.-rr  30  to  60  days  they  further  muddy  up 
•re  xu'er.  They  were  rather  quiet  for  about 
-3  .veeks  in  the  fall.  Did  you  note  the  cattle 
gjing  on  feed  then?  Now  note  the  cattle 
being  sold  this  week  on  all  the  markets.  You 
cannot  keep  kicking  the  stockman  around 
like  a  cur  dog  and  have  him  Increase  his 
production. 

Now  on  top  of  everything  that  has  hap- 
pened the  past  year  let  South  American  beef 
In  and  you  guess  what  will  happen.  Have 
we  a  floor  en  our  beef  prices? 

If  there  be  anyone  from  Kansas  In  'Wash- 
h.t^ton  that  thinks  we  should  let  South  Amer- 
ican beef  in  at  this  time  will  you  please  let 
me  know? 

If  you  get  a  chance  please  give  my  best 
regards  to  Congressman  Sumners  of  Texas. 
I  am  glad  the  bug  will  not  take  on  the  people 
of  Kansas.  Tlie  plowing  Is  rough  out  here 
but  feel  sure  we  v/ill  keep  at  It  as  long  lasts 
or  until  someone  else  takes  our  plow.  I 
wrote  this  for  letter.  I  feel  it  so  ImporUnt 
for  the  war  effort  I  am  letting  It  go  as  a  wire. 
Regards. 

E.  C.  ROBBINS. 

President.  Kaunas  Livestock  Associafion. 


Vv'ar  Labor  Board 


EX'Hr'NSION   OF   REM.APK3 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  SM!TH 


h\   :  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  7,  1942 

Mr  SMITH  jf  'Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
T  am  hid  -y  producing  a  resolution  pro- 
po-;n£r  a  br>-:  .nvestigation  of  the  most 
1  ir-r' j^r.ir.g  and  menacing  departure 
fri  r::  r,;r  cu-^h'utional  form  of  govern- 
r.y:T::  '  •  !a.;r  died  by  our  overlords  of 
b...thi  ;.  ra.  y  A  panel  of  the  National 
W.u-  Lib  r  B.  ard  has  assumed  the  power 
10  int"rv-:v'  ;r.  a  sirike  against  the  Gov- 
ern.Tieni  by  trmployees  of  the  city  of  New- 
ark and  m  an  •  xiiaustive  opinion  has  the 
effrentery  to  propose  that  the  city  of 
Newark  be  oid'^^r-  d  10  reinstate  city  em- 


ployees who  were  discharged  for  striking 
against  the  Government  and  in  violation 
of  the  law  of  that  State. 

Furthermore,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  in  its  wage-stabilization 
order  of  October  27,  1942,  has  decreed 
that  its  orders  shall  apply  to  salaries  or 
wages  paid  by  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  except  where  fixed  by 
statute.  These  two  amazing  procedures 
obviously  and  openly  strike  at  the  very 
taproot  of  our  constitutional  form  of 
government.  They  seek  to  destroy  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  and,  if  followed 
to  their  logical  conclusion,  will  annihi- 
late the  remaining  shreds  of  State  gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  not  a  local  matter.  It  goes  to 
the  fundamental  root  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment In  every  State,  county,  and 
municipality,  and  to  every  subdivision  of 
local  government  in  every  congressional 
district  in  the  Union. 

Both  of  these  actions  are  not  only 
plain,  indefensible,  and  deliberate  viola- 
tions of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  but  are  in  deliber- 
ate defiance  of  legislative  restrictions 
imposed  by  acts  of  Congress. 

The  Seventy-seventh  Congress  has 
been  bitterly  assailed  for  its  abject  abdi- 
cation of  its  constitutional  functions. 
It  can  assert  itself  now  and  put  a  stop  to 
this  latest  threat  of  bureaucratic  dic- 
tatorship to  local  and  State  government 
that  vitally  afTects  every  constituent  of 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  INTECHITY  AND  INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT — NATIONAL 
WAR  LABOR  BOARD  HA.S  NO  JUP.LSDICTION  OVER 
DISPUTES  BETWEEN  MUNICIPALITIES  AND 
MUNICIPAL   EMPLOYEES 

Whereas  the  National  War  Labor  Board  was 
created  by  Executive  Order  No.  9017  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  dated  January 
12.  1942,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  inter- 
ruptions of  any  work  which  contributes  to 
the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war:  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  the  process  of 
collective  bargaining  as  usually  understood 
cannot  be  transplanted  into  the  public  serv- 
ice, and  that  the  very  nature  and  purpose  of 
government  makes  such  bargaining  on  the 
part  of  administrative  officials  impossible, 
and  that  a  strike  of  public  employees,  mani- 
festing "nothing  less  than  intent  on  their 
part  to  prevent  or  obstruct  the  operations 
of  government  until  their  demands  are  satis- 
fled"  is  "unthinkable  and  intolerable";  and 

Whereas  a  duly  constituted  panel  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  has  on  October  31.  1942,  by 
a  majority  vote  asserted  that  the  Beard  has 
Jurisdiotlon  over  disputes  between  munici- 
palities and  municipal  employees;  and 

Whereas  such  an  assertion  of  Jurisdiction 
Is  a  threat  to  the  integrity  and  Independence 
of  local  government  in  the  United  States, 
and  contains  the  first  ofHclal  Implication  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States  that  munici- 
pal employees  are  free  to  strike  against  their 
i  employers,  the  people:  and 
'  Whereas  In  the  opinion  cf  the  National 
Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers  such  an 
assertion  of  power  Is  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Statea:  Be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Institute  of 
Municipal  Law  Officers  as.sembled  in  its  war 
conference  of  city  attorneys  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  United  States,  denounces 
attempt  of  the  panel  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
to  destroy  the  Integrity  and  independence  of 
local  government  In  the  United  States,  and 
expresses  its  unalterable  opposition  to  suclx 
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inted  assertion  of  -he  V'-^-pt  nf  Ffdpra! 
agencies  over  the  affairs  if  iv.viinc.pa:!' ifs: 
and  be  It  fur- hi  r 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  ut  thi.";  re'-nhiti  ^n  he 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  UnKixl  .STate-, 
the  Vice  Pr^-'Pirleiu  nf  tiie  United  iMafr^  ilie 
DiTrtrr  '-f  E.'( Drmic  Stabilization  ar.ri  to 
f.ii  ;-.  !r.'  inbf  :  ,!  rhe  War  Labor  Brarri  Av.ci  *i> 
(."'■■'!■,  Mpr:iber  n:  f!-e  Cr>;igrfs.s  nf  the  T':.:,ted 
h'.'.tes 

Ai'  'nti^fl  1;;. a '■;:!":, 'iii-lv  bv  ihe  Na'.iina;  In- 
BtHi.'.e  ol  M  iiaicmal  Ijav;  Ofl:'Pi'-  a;  a-  v.ar 
conference  held  Decembt  r  2  1  1.^42  :  \  New 
York  City. 


Gavf-rnraent  Bu.f^eaucracy 


EXTENSION   C;F  PF^TARK: 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 


IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REI  KEiENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  7.  1942 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  anniversary  of  Pearl 
ICv  b  r  well  may  we  ask  this  serioib  nn---- 
t.on,  Csn  a  bureaucracy  win  a.  iilub.ii 
war?  Every  commentator  and  every 
daily  .paper  yesterday  gave  time  and 
space  to  commemoration  of  this  great 
anniversary.  There  was  much  said  in 
approval  of  our  attainments  in  the  last 
12  months.  It  is  probably  altogether  fit- 
ting that  that  should  have  been  .'-o  I; 
was  not  the  time,  perhaps,  to  point  lo 
errors.  Out  of  all  that  was  heard  and 
read,  we  are  convinced  that  the  Nation 
is  resolute  in  its  determination  to  win 
the  war  and  ready  to  make  the  sacrifices 
necessary,  provided  they  are  honestly 
informed  of  the  need  for  sacrifice. 

The  great  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  bureaucracy  cannot  produce  hon- 
esty.   Bureaucracy  must  first  perpetuate 
itself,  and  in  doing  this  it  gives  the  Na- 
tion reason  for  concern.    The  people  will 
accept  their  burden— the  loss  of  life,  the 
tax  burden,  and  the  purcha.se  of    war 
bonds.   But  they  will  drrr.and  in  an  ever- 
louder  voice  that  thf   Aar  be  efficiently 
conducted,  that  w-aste  be  eliminated,  and 
that  honesty  in  the  bureaucracy  prevail. 
I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  an 
important  constituent  in   my  State  of 
Nnr'h  Dakota  advising  me  of  the  arrival 
in  t::e  city  of  Fargo  last  week  of  litho- 
graph display  material,  to  be  used  in  the 
sale  of  war  bond.s.    The  window  trim- 
mers in  the  important  stores  of  Fargo 
have  taken  a  portion  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  display  cf  this  material.    Three 
packages  of  the  posters  arrived  in  Fargo. 
The  first  two  came  ir  by  parcel  pest  or 
express,  at  the  usual  moderate  charge. 
The  thii-d  package  arrived  by  air  express. 
It  weighed  184  pounds,  and  the  charges 
were   $95.68.    True,   this   may   seem    a 
small  matter  when  one  considers  the 
tremendous  whole  of  the  gigantic  war 
effort  in  which  the  American  public  is 
now  engaged.     B  .t   11   ><;  ms   shameful 
that  the  savings  ul  uur  po  pie,  be  tlu. 
rich  or  poor,  should  be  v.a.-tt  c  in  t  :e  air 
express  shipment  of  ad'.  fM-";sing  material, 
thus  guaranteeing  ii.a  airival  perhaps  a 
day  earlier.    Too,  if  this  were  the  only 


air  pxprrss  sl-iipmoir  of  1:t!vac!-''(pl^  ma- 
terial. It  Wduld  l::r!p  af!>ct  th,f^  ra't:;'-f" 
lar  t;:'^  •.rr.'pTcsy'.nr.  madr  upon  th--'  pe'i;)!r 
But.  if  .1  t'liy  of  les.a  ll.an  50.000  is  rau^d 
sufficii. nily  aiipun-iMi  li:,  iiaxe  M.^ai  iija- 
tei-ial  shipped  to  it  by  air  expve.-^.^  i-A  a 
cost  of  $9.^.68,  i.s  It  na't  reasoiiabar  to 
a,sai.nif  ti'iai  a  siiy;;.,ir  prarticp  \}ve\si]e<] 
in  the  larcer  ceniei's  of  r.  p  Nati'T  wiin  a 
the  weight  of  the  packages  shipped  wctild 
be  proportionately  higher?  The  total 
cost  cannot  be  estimated. 

I  air:  prt ->  :i' ;:ib'  h-Te  the  seriousness 
ol  poor  manaca  rra  n' .  and  ponr  msnaee- 
ment  alway>  'ipera'.  ^  van!.  ,,  huh  ex- 
pr-^c:^  account,  and  a  high  expense  ac- 
count adds  to  the  cost  of  the  war. 
Surely,  some  place  in  this  country,  we 
have  men  available  who  are  trained  in 
the  conduct  of  large  business,  trained  to 
Of  ;u  caittuiiv  with  the  minutest  detail 
of  expense,  trained  to  understand  that 
each  succeeding  day  of  excessive  ex- 
penditures makes  inroads  on  profits,  and 
loss  of  profits  means  bankruptcy,  be  it 
business  or  government.  We  have  a  right 
to  expect  of  the  bureaucracy  greater  ef- 
ficiency. The  American  people  cannot 
condone  such  practices  as  the  one  I  have 
^'titlined,  small  though  it  be.  It  is  only  a 
symbol  of  what  is  occurring  throughout 
the  broad  expanse  of  Government  bu- 
reaucracy today.  The  people  of  the  Na- 
tion are  asked  to  invest  their  funds  in  a 
Cleat  corporation,  the  management  of 
vh  c  h  h.is  the  audarnv  to  ship  bcnd-sell- 
int.'  literature  to  a  aniparatively  small 
nn-iniunity  by  air  express — 184  r>ounds 
at  a  cost  of  5C5.68.  Can  we  win  the  war 
this  way? 


A  SmcJl  But  Vviiung  Taxpayer 

EXTENSION  OP  ROlAivKS 
or 

HON,  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  7,  1942 

Mr.  FUIMFR  Mr.  Speaker,  for  quite 
some  urr.'  I  :...>-  i)een  complaining  and 
doing  ev  rMline  possible  in  the  way  of 
calling  to  the  attention  of  many  of  the 
departments,  and  especially  the  various 
agencies  connected  with  our  war  pro- 
gram, the  lost  motion,  red  tape,  and  com- 
plications in  sending  out  printed  matter, 
all  types  of  rules  and  regulations  and 
forms  to  be  executed  by  everybody,  from 
farmers  on  up.  practically  all  of  which 
are  so  complicated  that  it  would  take  an 
expert  to  execute  same  properly. 

I  have  just  returned  from  my  district, 
South  Carolina,  where  we  have  just  as 
patriotic  people  as  can  be  found  in  any 
section  of  our  country.  They  are  will- 
ing and  anxiotis  to  make  every  sacrifice 
and  to  do  everything  possible  to  win  this 
war.  However,  many  of  them  are  com- 
m;  to  the  conclusion  that  those  in  au- 
liioiuy  are  creating  so  many  demands, 
I  many  of  which  are  apparently  useless, 
that  they  are  j'at  about  ready  to  give 
up.  Thi-  net  faniy  atrplies  to  farmers  but 
to  a  great  many  business  people. 


I  am  In  receipt  of  a  >  rt  !  tl  i  r  ir- 
Ing  from  one  of  my  constituents  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  an  article  written  by  her 
and  carried  in  the  South  Carolina  papers 
which  is  so  timehr  I  am  inserting  same 
herewith  in  my  uinaiks: 

The  Government  can  k  vf  -.  n.'^  r  >  f\  l-y 
Tfduriaie  -he  va.=t  amount  cf  posv^trs.  pani- 
y>:i  :,'■  >:::*■  ;.•=;>  th.-.:  aannot  possibly  be  fol- 
ia-'.; •■  i.afa'a  ;.i*f\a'f-:  '"ti  w  r:a"*i  fa-a,  '  fl'nx;- 
ec"  ' !  !•■  ai;.'''r"v  s-aa'c  '■■,.  va^r  reijaa,  I"\i--:-. 
ua  ;i  •  u  I'li'  !,,-ic1  p::\:'^U-  \\::.:  s:\.  ct-  '::■■  -i.a'ir'  d 
w....    Vv.-i:    baai's     •  .'h't-a-i ,  -  •avf   ,!  la    ;a.  .av 

Offices  can  br  Sfa-a  y'l''--  -'  a.rni  f'x;<ia-.".e 
posters  lying  iU;e  ircaau.st  ia;ri:  ih  uu  ^ua^e 
for  them  to  go.  Many  ct  I'ls  are  duplica- 
tions; some  of  them  are  necessary,  but  we 
now  have  an  ample  supply  for  the  duration 
and  the  Government  sliould  rail  a  halt  on 
this  expenditure. 

Also  of  the  making  of  blanks  there  is  no 
end.  The  Qovemment  should  set  up  a  school 
for  blank  makers,  for.  Judging  by  those  they 
are  sending  out,  they  were  made  by  graduates 
of  the  school  for  boilermakers.  The  rent 
blank  now  gen  .  t'l"  rounds  is  a  conspicuous 
example  of  th,,^  ]  calls  for  redundant  In- 
formation and  must  be  expensive,  as  each  set 
contains  two  sheets  of  carbun  paper — one  of 
them  inserted  wrong — which  cculd  easily  be 
eliminated.  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
carbon  enters  into  some  form  of  defense  ma- 
terial and  that,  used  In  the  millions  of  sheets 
sent  out  in  these  blanks  might  be  put  to 
better  use, 

A  S.v:,«.aj    Eaa~.  Willing  Taxpaydh. 


Otto  of  Hapsburg  and  Other  Monarchists 


F  >."n''NSIf)N    ('F    MKMAHXS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

'  \    :a>   ■    •.    a,  K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  (   ^   "EPRESENT.^TIVES 

Mond.u   b  cember  7,  1942 

Mr.  CE:.I  aP..  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txieud  my  remaiLs  in  the  Rfc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  foliowme  ciii-^-^  ca - 
livered  hy  ira'  over  station  WOi^  (1:  '  r.e 
Mutual  Bioadcasting  Co.  on  Sunday, 
December  6.  1942: 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  authorized  the 
formation  of  a  Free  Austilan  Legion  within 
the  United  States  Army.  This  authorization 
has  stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest  among  Czechs, 
Poles.  Slavs,  and  other  cenual  Etiropean  na- 
tionals resident  In  this  country. 

Under  congressional  requirements,  every 
military  regiment  or  battalion  must  be  staffed 
by  American  officers  and  citizens. 

Attempts  are  being  made  by  Otto  von  Haps- 
btirg,  who  calls  himself  a  king  and  now  resi- 
dent here,  to  head  th'.s  legion.  At  best,  he  Is 
an  alien  visitor.  He  could,  therefore,  not 
become  an  officer  to  head  such  an  outfit. 

Secretary  Stlmson  wrote  Otto  i-  ■"'*-  r 
wherein  he  expressed  certainty  that  Au.^ra.i, 
nationals  of  the  United  States  would  seize  the 
opportunity  to  "serve  our  common  cause"  In 
the  formation  of  the  Free  Austrian  Legion. 
This  letter  has  been  exaggerated  out  of  all 
proportion  by  Hapsburg  politicians. 

Someone  apparently  sold  the  Secretary  a 
bill  of  goods  about  Otto.  Continued  reliance 
upon  this  royalist  and  his  crowd  and  the 
Secretary,  will  find  himself  "sold  down  the 
river." 

Already  representatives  of  seven  nations 
formerly  under  the  rule  of  Emperor  Pranz 
Josef  and  the  Eapsburgs  and  Included  In 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  this  week  » ired 
Secretaries  Stimson  and  HtUJ  protesting  any 
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Hapsburg  participation  In  the  formatl  m  cf 


•aVs 


Otto 


an  Austrian  battalion  in  the  United 
Army 

Because  of  the  stiff  opposition  cf  natlcnala 
of  the  former  Austrc-Hungarian  Empire 
could   not    recruit   more   than   a   handy- 
men   and  these  only  llck-splttles  who  "Kue^ 
to  fawn  upon  him  sitting  on  his  thrc:  ; 

Formation  cf  such  an  ac!;\:r.c*:  'r  '-ir  i:'npd 
forces  may  be  c-ed.'a^  e  ;i: .:!  n.  -•;.■ 
many  r<»''.  •.,•■=  iirr;  r.^  :np  H.'..f:'  l.:v: 
comer>-  jro  ■*€■;  i-n.e  "c,  Vi.  iur.teer  a-s  ;;:". 
even  Otto  vcn  Hip*burij  But  •.:'  O't;  rti.d 
mci'.archial  erup  th.nlc  thev  cm  r';^. 
■-nc/A.-  t:,e%-  h.tve  an'  *r.er  st:e.-j  c^  nu; 
tney  r.iy.  pr^per^y  do  '.=  '-•>  v,:ur.*e»? 
haps  t:  e  :?"*■:.-  Prps:a°i:t;a!  :,rder,  precJi_:dir.g 
enlistment.-  icncck.s  ail  idea  ^-t  a  !rre:^n  le- 
gion into  a  c  eked  hAt  The  Wa:  Detja:  •- 
ment  dare  net  m.cw  this  pretei.der  t'j  head 
any  leen^n-  I*  dare  ret  >et  him  up  eten  aa 
an    cffi   :h.    rprruitins;    age:.',     I    am    positive 


T'  T. 


loNAL  RECORD 


the 

Ail 

Ppr- 


a'.'o 


'  11  r 


net 


S*a-e  I>partmeT'.t  'a-')u 
r-p.  u*f  'hi.s  :>;!'  w  Otto  Fi't  any  el 
n'.P'  ■  d'.  '-'.fiiar'men f  tc  d-i  ,?o  wotild  be  play*.;-.? 
ur.h  ■:'.:  r.-ir...:e  In  far*,  Secretarv  cf  State 
Hull  recently  stated  that  the  United  S'B'es  is 
too  busy  winni:.^  the  war  '<•>  botht-r  dbout  *he 
political  preteiisi  .:is  cf  any  fcre.gner  —  in- 
cludirvt;  Otto. 

A'.s'i-edly,  no  one  In  atithri'y  ha=  2ve:\ 
p;:  .  ;.  r  mi«e  or  political  commitment  'o  0*'o 
'  r  "■■?".  to  his  mother,  the  Empre'^s  Z't.^]  Bn 
thp  -:.:••'*  1  •T'-'i'd  hth;:  d  O*-''  .iv.d  h.  ^  • 
.sepx  ■_  ^'■■■'  thp  :mp': e^-s.i  ::  'hit'  Mr  d 
ment  is  giving  t.>-m  pi'.i'i-a!  rf-"'?£;litlon. 
Otto  and  his  royahst  crcnies  are  c."  iPf  ra'ely 
misinterpreting  Stimson's  letter  a:  :1  *he 
whole  Idea  of  a  tree  An?trlrn  battaiio  i 

If  they  do  not  cease.  I,  a?  a  Represer  ta'lve 
In  Congress,  shall  "sic  the  dcgs     j:i  -hi  ni 

As  aliens  or  alien  visit  r-.  t:.- v  n.i:l  pot- 
ter watch  their  step.  They  may  he  '.  the 
verge  of  a  violation  of  several  or  Obr  war 
statutes.  Some  of  these  politicians  asso- 
ciated i  •'  n  •  mieht  well  be  the  s  jbject 
of  FeiiTu  B  .I'lii  of  Investigation  inv '<tiga- 
ti  •  One  or  two  are  enemy  aliens  ;  ?-pe- 
C..1  .;■    Aim  them. 

Some  state  that  Otto  has  a  Belgian 


matlc     passport      I     am. 
How  in  thunder  h-      .;.  r- 
terests  is  beyond  me      o: 
migrant    alien,    ho    couM 
as  a  visiting  h :■■■■.    h,-^-- 
r.ilt  or  i\s  a    (1  ,;ii    ;n.( ' :  ■    ,i- 
cir.i:---!       Th'i-'  O"  '    ■  p.";»-f 
ni:    .'       ir   he    ; 
r,r.-''.   let   him 


^k;ne 


cn 


diplo- 

this. 

ei^n  tn- 

im- 

but 

per- 

:  be 


-    a  •    -I 
x.i.'i.s    to  ^trve   thit-  |.\..  cd 
h.n   In   the   United   S.fo 


f 


Arn'.y  and  ser\e  -.x.-nout  fanfivre  or  trn^.jien- 
I   denounce    •>.<>    political    maneiivf|:    .i:  d 
machinations  of  t!i;<  rpfnc"    irrhd  l^ 
tender  to  the  Ati.«*-'  -Hunt:  i:\>-  E"-;-,'!     md 


h:^   '!:-•;■•;    n      f  'Ah.i 

'f-'VPT  ::ini,'j'';>  p'irpcses 

i:\.\  ,   rif  .:,;■',  v>-"t  : ::    i 

F'r<-o  Au--rria!-.  Lt^ion." 

Th.-    'r:;hdnk.-  ..;.-c 

:  retends  to  be  a   lemo- 

crat.     Bef    r-   I   :i-':--p- 

h.:n    1*   -th'h    h»   n'.u.^t 

renounce  -h^  -hr   -..^ 

d:::i    ;■.  .-    -•   -c  ■:;e.j   'itle. 

Let  him  c;Ul  h. ■■;.-:: 

■•:a,'.  0--  .  H  :p^i-|.r^  •  r 

whatever  mav  '  «•  h...- 

:*'.\l  n;.n;p      D'-mi-'-i^". 

nti 


Plddlestii. k-    why  he  fcestcws  •.•;•>-  nr.c: 

rations  on  hi.~  f   :'.   wers.  like  "he  Crd-'r 

Golden  Fleece      Recently  he  crdairifd  a| 

chaplain        He    h.  a.- 

cath.5  nf  ,.:;.-:;:  v..C'' 

Ar.a    h"    a    r-iUJe^' 

playing  .\  r-ae       He 

for  the  monarchist-- 

estcd  in  the  restoration  :-t  th"  H 

nasty     His  very  name  is  an  r  hen 


d    and    r. 

ni  h .^  1  ''.id  '! i  f    '. 

I    ci'i.ir^'-'    he    IS 

ntere'.v  a  smoke 

O'-o  „-  I  r'marily 

p?bi 


A'a-T:.i!..v    Czech-s,    Cr"a*s,    SI   \ene.- 
Y'.K   >.a\-     ,11, d   P<.:;',e<     c\ir   Aii.e-    n: 
aga.nst  the  Ax.:^      Hi?  claim  ';>  lead  an 
r.aturr.i'Iy  strikes   terr'_T   m    the  hea:: 
natior.a;.-    (  f    fn  ise    countrie,-    »h 
immeastn  »L-. y   iind*^   the   Hap.-bi.r-4    ; 
li'i'-se  Hap.sbm-gs  are  betting  cn  b' 
'.n  ■I1..S  w.sr      Ottu  pr  iJe^s*»s  t<?,  -te  •,  ii 
tu"   orher  inemoen--  c^f  hi.<  faini.y  ar" 
cn  H.tlei  a  :^de.     x\m.ni(;  iheni.  : 
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Is  Archdtike  Albrecht.  one  of  the  worst  lead-  ! 
ers  of  Hungarian  terrorists'  gangs  In  Serbia, 
who  was  rewarded  by  Horthy,  Regent  of  Hun- 
gary and  puppet  of  Hitler,  with  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  old  Hapsburg  crown  lands  In 
Yugoslavia.  We  do  not  forget  that  during 
the  First  World  War,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  innocent  Czechs  were  executed  by 
Hapsburg  royalists. 

What  will  the  Serbian,  Gen.  Draja  Mik- 
hlalovlcz,  say  when  he  hears  that  our  War 
Department  may  be  aiding  Archduke  Otto, 
would-be  apostolic  King  of  Hungary,  Cro- 
atia, and  Bosnia?  He  might  well  say.  "What's 
th.p  n.—  of  my  leading  the  Chetnlcka  against 
H.tler  .t  all  my  country  will  eventually  get 
Is  another  Hapsburg  Hitler?" 

The  Austrian  Republic  was  the  result  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  in  World  War  No.  1.  It  was  in  line 
wdth  President  Wilson's  Important  war  aim^ 
the  right  of  self-determination  of  all  small 
nations.  Including  all  those  nations  of  the 
.Atistro-Hungarlan  monarchy,  the  peoples  cf 
which  had  t)een  so  ruthlessly  suppressed  by 
the  Hapsburg  rule. 

Th.e  Czechs  founded  their  own  republic. 
Th"  P  :es  of  Gallcia  Joined  with  other  Poles 
under  the  yoke  of  the  former  Czar  and  set 
up  the  Polish  Republic.  The  Yugoslavs  cf 
.Austria  Joined  the  Croats  who  had  lived  under 
the  Hungarian  rule  and,  together  with  the 
valiant  Serbs,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Yugo- 
slavia. The  Italians,  who  hated  the  Haps- 
burg domination  cf  the  southern  TvTol  and 
who  ever  had  in  mind  the  harsh  oppression 
of  the  Italians  In  all  northern  Italy  by  the 
Hapsburg  dynasty.  Joined  Italy.  The  Ro- 
manians of  Transylvania  Joined  their  breth- 
ren beyond  the  frontier.  All  these  nations 
have  t>een  duly  recognized  and  In  exile  are 
still  receiving  recognition  by  our  Govern- 
ment. These  nationals,  particularly  those 
in  this  country,  are  filled  with  hatred  and 
contempt  for  the  feudal  monarchy  repre- 
sented by  the  Hapsburgs.  Not  so  Ions;  ago, 
John  Gunther,  in  an  article  entitled  "Haps- 
burg Again?"  published  in  Foreign  Affairs, 
stated  as  follows: 

"The  recrudescence  of  the  Hapsburg  move- 
ment is  a  distinct  reversion  to  a  pan  Europe 
had  hoped  to  get  rid  of.  To  brandish  Otto  as 
a  stick  against  Hitler  Is  like  mobilizing  th»" 
sixteenth  century  to  fight  the  twentieth.  A 
Hapsburg  king  (in  1942 — date  mine)  in 
Vienna  is  an  almost  grotesque  anomaly.  It 
:=;  -  depressingly  backward  gesture.  Let  Dr. 
B-  r.es  have  the  last  word:  The  World  War  was 
r.ot  waged  that  we  might  go  back  to  former 
times."  " 

This  alien  pretender  to  an  exploded  and 
extinct  throne  and  his  self-styled  committee 
for  the  so-called  liberation  of  Austrl.i  have 
announced  that  recruits  from  the  Free  Aus- 
tria battalion  will  be  found  among  the  ten 
million  Americans  of  Austrian  descent.  Let 
us  toy  with  that  figure  for  a  moment.  Aus- 
tria has  a  population  of  only  6.000.000.  To 
discover  10  000.000  descendants  of  "Austria" 
w  n^  he  possible  only  if  Austria  would  be 
defined  as  including  the  European  states — 
:,amely,  Poland.  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Hungary.  That  would  take  in  all  lands 
embraced  within  the  old  Austro-Hungarlan 
Empire.  That  Is  exactly  what  these  monarch- 
ists mean.  Small  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  governments  of  cur  Allies  In  exile  are 
enraged. 

The  outlines  of  post-war  central  and  east- 
en.  Europe  have  been  sketched  In  the  At- 
lantic Charter  and  more  specifically  In  the 
.statements  and  agreements  of  the  United 
Nations  i^f  Pohmd.  Czechoslovakia,  Yugosla-  | 
via.  a:.d  Gv^■■r^  e  .According  to  these  agree-  i 
ments  and  the  .\"hintlc  Charter,  the  peoples 
of  central  and  eastern  Europe  will  undertake 
to  unite  their  foreign  policy,  their  defense 
and  other  activities  in  order  to  eliminate  any 
po.-sihle  rau?e  f  '.ocal  frictions.  They  are  j 
tlrm.v  nnivd  '  defeat  Hitler  and  the  Axis 
p..'.   :-      B\r.  :.  e  intrigues  of  Otto  and  his 


gang  of  would-be  barons  Impedes  that  union 
and  are  the  sources  of  Irritation  and  friction 
that  these  central  and  eastern  European  na- 
tions seek  to  avoid. 

New  central  and  eastern  Europe  will  ba 
the  work  of  the  peoples  themselves  and  not 
the  result  of  the  ambitions  of  a  foreign  dynas- 
ty resident  in  the  United  States.  The  schem- 
ing of  Otto  and  his  cronies  Is  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  the  Wllsonlan  policy  of  self-deter- 
minaticn.  The  Austrlans  do  not  want  Otto 
back.  Neither  do  the  Czechs,  Croats,  Slo- 
venes, Poles,  or  Magyars. 

Shame  on  those  social  satellites  and  so- 
called  "400  "  who  are  dazzled  by  this  sclcn  of 
a  much-hated  family.  Seme  of  his  hosts  are 
of  the  type  that  like  to  wear  dangling  swords, 
plumed  hats,  and  multicolored  sashes. 

The  question  might  be  well  asked — wher^ 
doe"?  this  group  get  Its  money  whereby  It 
carries  on  Its  propaganda.  That  might  well 
be  the  subject  of  a  very  Interesting  Investiga- 
tion. Furthermore,  what  right  have  these 
aliens  who  succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
United  States  as  refugees  to  use  our  soil  as 
a  political  arena  for  their  own  selfish  pur- 
poses? 

At  a  time  when  Russia,  '"with  blood,  sweat, 
and  tears  "  was  holding  back  the  Nazi  hordes, 
these  monarchists  never  hesitated  to  give 
expression  to  language  most  insulting  to  the 
brave  and  Intrepid  Russians.  Not  so  long 
ago,  this  fellow  Otto  said:  "Hungary  Is  the 
strongest  country  in  Central  Europe  today 
and  will  never  surrender  to  Hitler;  Hungary 
Is  definitely  pro-Ally,  pro-British,  and  not 
pro-Nazi."  This  despite  the  fact  that  Admiral 
Horthy  has  placed  himself  and  the  Hungarian 
Government  end  people  under  the  dominance 
of  Hitler;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Hungarian 
armies  are  fighting  under  the  Hitler  banner 
in  Russia.  Otto  apparently  Is  very  Ignorant 
or  guileless.  Maybe  a  fool's  cap  would  fit 
him  better  than  a  crown.    * 

He  has  actually  confessed  publicly  that 
he  wants  to  gain  support  here  for  his  claims 
to  a  throne.  He  said,  "I  am  absolutely  sure 
that  I  am  going  back."  His  mother.  Empress 
Zita.  and  his  sisters  and  brothers  want  him 
back.  At  first  he  was  concerned  only  as  to 
the  restoration  of  his  throne  In  Austria. 
Later  he  widened  his  domain  to  Include  the 
entire  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  All 
this  despite  the  fact  that  Washington  has 
recognized  the  government  of  Dr.  Eduard 
Benes  as  a  true  government  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  had  accredited  Us  mlnL-ters  to  this  Gov- 
ernment. The  same  with  reference  to  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland. 

These  monarchists,  with  Otto  at  the  head, 
say  that  they  want  to  "save"  Yugoslavia  and 
the  Balkans.  The  answer  to  that  offer  came 
very  fast  In  April  of  this  year.  The  Croat 
priest  Msgr.  Alois  Kuhor.  spsaklng  on 
the  radio,  said:  "We  Catholics  of  Yugoslavia 
In  the  hour  of  greatest  trial  feel  bound  to 
repeat  openly  our  prayers  that  Almighty  God 
may  preserve  us  from  the  scourge  of  Haps- 
burgs  returning  as  saviors." 

This  past  week  President  Roosevelt  re- 
ceived at  the  White  House  General  Sikorsky, 
Premier  of  Poland,  who  pledged  100-percent 
ccoperatlon  of  the  Poles  In  our  war  effort. 
Assuredly  that  pledge  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  any  restoration  to  power  of  any  Haps- 
bui-g  anywhere  at  any  time. 

The  paid  agents  of  Otto,  and  certain  gul- 
Uable  Americans,  In  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  Hapsburgs  shew  little  appreciation  cf 
history.  It  Is  well  to  remind  them  that  It 
was  the  Hapsburgs'  attack  on  little  Serbia 
in  1914  that,  in  part,  brought  on  World 
War  No.  1  and  that  the  Emperor  Franz 
Joseph  and  the  Kaiser  were  tlie  arch  con- 
spirators that  started  that  conflagration. 

It  is  Interesting  as  well  as  shocking  to 
know  that  these  monarchlal  Intriguers  are 
tying  up  the  restoration  of  the  Hapsburgs 
with  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  impover- 
ished central  and  eastern  Evirope      In   il.e.r 
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discussions  they  visualize  the  day  when  cur 
American  armies,  with  our  lend-lease  agen- 
cies, win  enter  the  European  Continent,  very 
likely  with  nice,  handsome  Otto  on  a  white 
horse,  rigged  up  like  a  stage  hero,  supervising 
cars  loaded  with  American  food,  supplies, 
clothing,  and  medicine.  Of  n  nrso.  the 
hungry  peoples  of  war-tern  Europe  wouid 
accept  Otto,  or  anybody  else,  if  he  is  served 
to  them  with  American-made  canned  food. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  treacherous  nor 
more  cynical.  It  Is  sad,  too,  that  most  Amer- 
icans seem  to  know  so  little  about  the  In- 
trigues and  trcacherv  that  are  being  set  afoot 
on  America::  ^  :i  That  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  am  on  the  radio  tonight  and  wi.i  be 
on  nea:n  and  again. 

I  ad-,  ;>e  Governor  Lehinnin  st-t  up  i'.s  a  n*  w 
Food  Administrator,  to  feed  lands  set  free 
by  our  armed  forces,  to  beware  entrapment. 
He  should  view  askance  any  and  all  pleas 
made  by  anyone  even  remotely  connected 
with  the  Hapsburgs. 


Bli'e  Star  Mothers  of  .America 


EXTENSION   CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

(  r   ^^  r^r.'i- y:  -  •>%;."! 
IN  THE   SENATE  OF   TllE   UNITED   fcr.\TE3 

Monday,  December  7  ^iegi.-latue  day  of 
Monday,  November  30) ,  19^2 

^T:■  DAY  IS.  Mr,  President,  the  gov- 
ernors of  se\eral  States  have  set  aside 
and  memoralized  today,  the  anniversary 
of  the  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor,  as  Blue 
Star  Mother.,'  Dny. 

A  Blue  Star  Mcther  i.s  a  niotiitr  wlio 
has  one  <>i  in.i:*-  ■■'Ui.-  or  c;iUK'lue'r,>  sc:-;-- 
Ing  in  tl.e  ru-nv-i  trir^rs  r.f  i;k>  Nun'  n. 
The  Blue  Star  Mnii^fr:^  o:  Am*  ;:ra  i'^  a 
nonprofit  association  forri*  li  a  year 
ago  with  the  assistance  of  V.w  rn.'.  n,u 
president  and  founder  ol  'I'hv  Auu  ;....i.;i 
Gold  Star  Mothers  of  the  World  Wars, 
who  is  Mrs.  M;i*!n!'ia  Burline,  of  Ricli- 
mond  Hills,  N.  Y  Mt  ir.iji  .s  ot  the  manir 
veterans'  organizations  aidtx:  m  tiie 
movemrnt 


The  obj' 


of  t!-.r  B!;; 


in  honor  of  the  families  who  also  have 
rendered  special  service  in  the  war  effort. 

M:  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Arpcndix  of 
the  Reco.'jd  an  article  fri  ir.  ti.*  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  r.r^.dnr  d  rie  oi  1)'. n  •■mber  6, 
1942,  entitled  "Blue  Siar  La  ;.:if-t  Open  to 
Guests  Tomorrov.-." 

There  beirn-  tm  objt^ction,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b:  pr.nted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BLXTE   STAR    LOtTNCE   OPEN    TO    GUESTS   TOMORROW 

Blue  Star  Mothers  units  tomorrow  will 
formally  open  their  service  lounge  and  work 
cen'er  at  1831  East  Thirteenth  Street. 

The  center  will  be  open  to  men  of  the 
armed  services  as  a  reading  and  writing  room 
and  lounge  and  rallying  point.  Minor  re- 
pairs of  the  button-sewing  variety  will  be 
available  and  other  courtesies  will  be  ex- 
tended. 

All  Blue  Star  Mothers  are  welcome  to 
assist. 

Enrollment  In  the  Blue  Star  movement  now 
Includes  56.207  homes  that  have  received 
Blue  Star  certificates  from  Plain  Dealer  Blue 
Star  headquarters. 

If  you  have  sons  or  daughters  In  service, 
you  should  have  the  blue  star  for  them  In 
your  window.  Fill  In  the  attached  coupon 
and  mall  it  as  directed.  The  Blue  Star  cer- 
tificate, with  the  membership  card  In  the 
movement,  will  be  forwarded  without  cost  cr 
obligation. 


•tar  M  'tb.'^rs 
are  patriotic,  educational,  social.  ar.d  U-i 
service.  I  notice  in  xhe  Cli  vrand  Piuiii 
Dealer  a  statemeni  iJ.ai  :-A)  2'j1  luoLiier.s 
ha\"e  cnrcKed  in  the  ov::?n.zn{\oi:  m  that 
cnn-:Tii:rii; V.  I  am  t>^'d  tiiai  ;n  .MicliiRan 
tl,-;"t  arf  71  rr'-up,^  nf  B'.up  Star  Mothers, 
'»vi;l-,  a  total  membf;-;':'p  ol  more  than 
twenty  thousand  niLirib!  r.^,  and  tliat 
groups  are  being  foinu  J  throughout 
Pennsylvania,  Ntw  York.  New  J^rs;  v, 
Oklahoma.  FioLvai,  liie  Dakota.'^.  W..^li>ii- 
,:-iri.  California,  and  m  mar.y  o;;^-er  States 
across  tlie  Nation. 

The  Blue  Star  Mothers  are  cniitied  to 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  every  person 
interested  in  the  fight  for  freedom  and  in 
victory  for  the  United  States.  Today  in 
many  States  they  art  dedicating  service 
centers  and  work  rentes  where  service 
men  and  women  may  mee'  tlieir  faniilie.s, 
h"i\f'  tl'.i'ir  i;n; I'r^rn".,^  repaired,  ha'^'e  biit- 
tnn-  sewed  on  their  unifcrms,  obtain  rc- 
fre>hm' nt  <.  and  enjoy  ti:e  usual  cour- 
tesies extended  to  niember>  of  our  armed 
forces.  I  tiope-  to  ,-e-'  thns  date  in  err.  o  rial - 
ized  as  Nuiioua;  Bi-n.  Star  Moiners'  Day 


Agreements  .4monn;  United  Nations  on 
Post-War  Commitments  and  Objec- 
tives 


.XTFNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 


IN  "TUF  rFN.ATK  OF  THE  UNITED  blATES 

M~^:iddy.  DL<.i.,ubci  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  30),  1942 

^!:  HII.L.  M;  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  t<>  lv.\<~'  piinted  in  the 
Appendix  of  tht  RicnrD  a  \  >  ry  able  and 

c  ;iai..':ir.n-:  ed;t.!ii:i.  written  by  Mr. 
rvl(  C't  ian  Van  d* ;  V; »  r  rf  Birmingham, 
!'>:t:):;'-i;ed  in  th-^  B::n::n   i.utn  (Ala.)  Age- 


H^ 


.:'  (,■  ( 


'    Or  I 


:     n  the  editorial 
:va  m  the  Record, 


u  i:,.:  o;  Ut;;  '.'U  I 
as  follows: 

NOW,  NOW! 

For  many  months  this  newspaper  has  been 
persistently  emphasizing  what  it  considers 
to  be  the  great  and  urgent  Importance  of 
further  and  m.ore  definite  agreements  among 
the  United  Nations  on  post-war  commit- 
ments and  objectives. 

It  Is  our  deep  conviction  thr.:  si:,  notion 
may  greatly  hasten  victory  and  rcUace  Its 
costs  perhaps  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lives  and  an  enormous  amount  of  human 
treasure. 

Moreover,  we  believe  that  such  action 
uvuld  go  far  to  help  restore  the  faith  in  rea- 
son and  good  will  which  wi.i  \x  x  e>.sential 
m  building  an  enduring  and  bett<  r  <  rci'^r 

It  Is  very  easy  to  conceive  ol  .';;,.  rieiic  :).i 
war  ti:rrut;h  ir.iiitary  power  aad  elBr.o:..--,  It 
IS  s:  in'-v.'aa:  difficult,  perhaps,  to  i-.ppi'f-'icr.d 
Just  ;.  '.v  o.'iiiitable  laot,..i:-'-  li'^ie  a  f„,i  ..cp  pro- 
er:">r>i  ni.a'.  c^  ,i,;:.;'ibi::e  V:  i].e  m::.,.-  er'l,  and 
',vi;.,,;\;t  a  iUiiP.kr  ii.e".  it.ibU-  let;  cf  ..le 


But  It  really  should  not  be  very  hard  to 
apprehend  the  natural  assumption  that  the 
extent  of  fur'hf  •  A\'~-  resistance  to  the  Allied 
victory  camp.^.L..  i;  >  be  largely  Influenced 
by  what  Axis  peoples  IhlnK  >•  v  d  bp  the 
result  of  triumph  by  the  Ln.iefi  Nations. 
That  realization  now  seems  to  be  growing, 
particularly  since  the  recent  turn  of  mili- 
tary developments  In  favor  of  the  Allies. 

Kow  much  longer  will  victory  require?  Is 
an  unescapable  question. 

That  no::  n  suggests  another.  How  long 
win  the  .'Vx.-  peoples  fight  on  for  their  rtull- 
taristlc   leaders? 

And  that,  cf  course,  preseiits  still  another. 
What  do  these  peoples  think  Is  the  alteinativa 
to  fighting? 

Mr.  Churchill's  strong  warning  to  the 
Italian  people  was.  of  r"-!'  "  :\  \er\  direct 
effort  to  influercp  their  *':v    kirj 

The  fact  ibi'.t  Mu'-'>-  ..:.'  a-iswprpd  p^-i 
quickly.  Is  an  mdicaiioi^  ihni  H.t.ir  and  Ma^>- 
BOlinl  both  realize  that  such  efTorts  as  that 
of  Mr.  Chtirchill  are  not  without  effect 

Further,  In  Washington  Mr.  Churchill's 
refereccp  at  • :  '  .^e  of  his  speech  to  the  Im- 
portancf  c:  ; k  a  ng  for  the  post-war  period 
before  the  fighting  ends  Is  taken  by  some 
observers  to  Indicate  a  new  appreciation  cn 
the  part  of  the  British  prime  minister  of  this 
phase  of  the  world  struggle. 

Harold  Callender.  writing  from  Washing- 
ton In  the  New  York  Times,  declares: 

"That  Italian  resistance  might  collapse 
within  6  months,  especially  If  facilitated  by 
definite  announcement  of  the  terms  available 
to  Italy,  was  the  view  expressed  today  In 
highly  authorized  quarters.  Break-down  of 
German  morale  is  not  expected  In  anything 
like  that  period,  but  this,  too,  could  be  has- 
tened. It  was  contended,  by  an  explicit  state- 
ment of  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  a  de- 
feated Reich  by  the  United  Nations.  For 
these  reasons  there  was  Impatience  In  some 
quarters  here  for  extensive  agreen^pr.t  among 
the  Allies  regarding  the  main  tc:  ..>  <  :  peace, 
at  least  in  Europe,  so  that  the  democratlo 
leaders  might  not  find  themselves  compelled 
by  events  to  frame  hasty,  makeshift  decisions 
without  due  reflection,  or  to  repeat  what 
these  observers  described  as  the  amateurisli 
and  faulty  peace  made  In  1919." 

If  this  Is  the  point  of  view  In  highly  au- 
thorized quarters  In  Washing!  r:  v.l.\  has 
there  not  been  more  progress  n.  : ii.t  oi  tc- 
tion? 

Sumner  Welles,  only  about  2  %\i(K  .l;o, 
strongly  advocated  this  same  basic  viewpoint. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  our  opinion,  that 
President  Roosevelt  Is  In  strong  accord  with 
It.  Why,  then,  have  there  bee:,  ii  i  fuitP.rr 
agreements? 

At  once,  of  course,  we  remember  all  tp.e 
difficulties  involved,  all  the  differences  of  view 
and  conflict  of  interest  that  might  arise  even 
among  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Churchill  In- 
dicated In  his  Sunday  broadcast  a  misgiving 
lest  the  Allies  might  fall  to  quarreling 
among  themselves  about  what  to  do  with 
victory  before  victory  Is  won.  But  when  any- 
thing Is  as  Important  In  human  destiny  as  la 
this,  there  certainly  should  not  bi"  .  ;  v  de- 
featism in  this  respect  merely  because  ul  dia- 
cultles.  All  progress  comes  In  the  very  clash 
of  opinions  and  Ideas,  not  in  the  total  elimi- 
nation cf  such  conflict. 

If  It  Is  possible  to  hasten  victory  'hr  iieh 
efforts  along  this  line.  If  It  is  poF^lblf  thi;-  to 
contribute  to  the  making  of  a  better  peace, 
we  simply  cannot  afford  not  to  make  msxl- 
mum  endeavors  In  this  direction.  We  must 
keep  on  making  them,  however  often  we  may 
fail  to  get  anywhere. 

.A.'  f<  r  the  possibility  of  quarreling  among 
<  or,'-'  ':Vf  -  The  chance  of  that  now.  when  the 
Uni'r  '.  N;  ■  IS  are  closely  bound  togeth''  hv 
comr.iOn  concerns,  seems  to  us  mucl;  •  ■  "^ 
likely  and  dangerous  than  It  would  bp  ;  f-r 
the  victory.  It  seem.s  to  vis  that  this  r  u  i 
was  implicit  in  Mr.  Churchill's  gwn  argt:;   • :  t 
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APP^^XDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


fmt  the  major  A'.IIed  Powers  a-  :  "l;.>r  r i- 
t.ons  concerned  should  get  toge-r.er  t ::  p  -•- 
war  preparations  and  commit  men  p.  cr.ce 
Germany  collapses  and  while  the  Mlies  are 
ttill  held  tr>gether  closely  by  common  prose- 
cution cf  the  war  against  Japan 

The  British  prime  minister,  a:  :  i  en 
Jcnows.  has  been  deeply  Immtrbed  la  the 
miluarj'  proeccution  of  the  war.  apparently 
row  sees  enough  light  ahead  to  be  ;hinking 
cf  some  other  very  important  consldfrctlons. 
But  still  Mr.  Churchill  does  not  a  spear  to 
have  gone  v»'ry  deeply  Into  this  phae  of  the 
fctruggl3.  Else  he  might  have  seen  that  his 
argument  for  action  In  this  resper  .  If  and 
vhen  Japan  alone  remains  active  agilnst  us. 
holds  good  new  with  respect  to  Gerii  any  and 
Italy 

Let  it  be  ag.-iin  conceded  that  detailed  solu 
tion  of  all  the  problems  of  pcst-wfr  spt'le 
ment  cannot  be  achieved  now.  Thn  -  ^vi- 
ous.  But  it  Is  equally  obvious  tiia  i:  does 
lict  follow  that  nothing  whatever  can  be 
clone  to  apply  the  great  principle  i  of  the 
Atlantic  Charier  and  the  four  freedoms 

We  can  readily  grasp  the  effects  or  a  great 
military  oflensive.  Dut  we  should  also  be 
thinking  new  of  what  might  be  acl  leved  by 
the  proclamation  to  the  world  of  b  strong 
new  hope  for  all  peoples. 


Win  the  Peace  While  Winning  t:~ie  W, 

EXTENSION   CF  CEMAR 
or 

HOiN.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  Tr.Z   UNITEI^ 

Monday.  December  7  ilcgislativi  daij  of 
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with  law  otSce.s  "  ' 
Denver.  Colo.,  h 
uable  constractre  ■ 
war  world  mv.rrrr.- 
niancnt  uo;;d  p^ar 
spread  interest  in  this  subj"', 
that  others  may  have  th*^  b' 
studies  of  this  question.  I  a^k 
consent  to  have  his  .  •  it  ;:..  r. 
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the     Appendix 
Recosd. 

There  bein;j   no  objeclior. 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  p::r. 
Hecord,  as  follows: 

What    are  we  fighting  for?     \\ 
scrapping  about?    For  what  are 
ourselves  to  the  tune  of  *200,OOO.OOb.COO? 

Liberty  and  freedom — to  save  tJie  world 
from  slavery  and  serfdom:  to  preserve  the 
America  a  way  of  Hie.  Hex  w.;;  -.v^ 
First,  by  winning  the  war.  a...i  ..: 
time  preserving  our  own  goverumef.dai  struc- 
ture, which  has  given  about  6  perce  it  of  the 
people  cf  the  world  about  90  perce:  t  of  the 
material  blessings  of  the  world,  an  i,  at  the 
same  time,  a  greater  measure  cf  Uctrty  and 
li^edom  than  any  other  form  of  government 
hr.s  given  its  people. 

When  we  wish  to  build  a  house 
CT  a  machine,  or  anything  else,   vi 
pattern  or  a  plan — the  best  patte: 
we  c.»n  find.     In  the  fundamenta. 
ci  our  own  country  we  will  find  the  ^est  plan 
yet  developed  in  the  world 

Wc   are  In  our  Second  W  rlJ   \\  a 
Xni»:iy  m:;re  world  wars  Is  it  uecf^sary 
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A'e  missed  the  beat  once, 
again? 


to  have? 
Shall  'Aje  miss  it 


Mr. 

:*-: -rtiey 
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A  precedent  will  be  found  In  the  founda- 
tion structure  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica for  every  problem  which  will  come  up  In 
the  organization  cf  the  United  Nations  of 
the  World. 

The  official  delegates  or  representatives  of 
the  United  Nations  should  be  meeting  here 
In  the  United  States  without  delay  and  form 
a  deliberative  and  representative  body  with 
control  over  the  affairs  of  the  United  Nations 
of  the  World  with  full  authority  to  commit 
their  countries  to  any  program  for  the  gen- 
eral good. 

If  we  win  the  war.  our  governmental  struc- 
ture will  have  m.et  the  test  of  all  time. 

Why  fool  with  multitudinous  panaceas  for 
after-war  conditions  when  we  have  a  pat- 
tern to  follow  which  has  met  the  test:  a 
representative  form  of  government  which  has 
given  6  percent  cf  the  people  of  the  world 
90  percent  of  the  blessings  of  the  world,  a 
land  cf  individual  Initiative  and  inspiration 
which  Is  known  throughout  the  world  as  the 
land  cf  the  free  and  the  heme  of  the  brave. 

Why  attempt  to  dictate  to  any  cf  the 
United  Nations  on  points,  or  freedoms,  or 
religion,  or  politics,  or  anything  else? 

Let  each  nation  send  its  delegates  here 
and  form  the  congress  of  the  world,  and 
from  then  on,  each  nation  will  have  Its 
voice  and  vote  and  be  a  party  to  everything 
done. 

Every  nation  will  be  a  party  and  have  its 
voice  and  vote  following  the  pattern  of  the 
Continental  Congress. 

This  Nation,  nor  any  other  nation,  should 
attempt  to  dictate  to  any  other  nation  en 
anything. 

The  first  step  would  be  the  articles  of 
confederation  of  the  united  nations  of  the 
world,  patterned  after  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation of  the  United  States  of  Amarlca 
by  the  authorized  representatives  of  the  re- 
spective nations. 

Th  s  congress  should  be  loi»3ted  here  In 
the  United  States  cf  America. 

After  the  articles  of  confederation  are 
adopted,  the  congre.ss  should  be  In  session 
and  should  have  the  unified  control  and  di- 
rection of  the  war. 

^'■  r.en  the  victory  is  won.  the  congress  will 
:  '■  :n  complete  charge  and  have  the  sole 
1  :►    ',ion  and  control  of  the  rehabilitation. 

In  this  way,  the  chaos  resulting  as  an 
aftermath  cf  the  war  may  be  avoided,  all 
things  stabilized,  the  debts  funded,  a  imi- 
versal  medium  of  exchange  adcpted.  pro- 
vision made  for  the  entry  of  the  defeated 
nations  and  a  s/Dund  basis  laid  for  repre- 
sentative government  throughotit  the  world. 

It  took  us  10  years  to  adopt  our  Constitu- 
tion and  still  longer  to  adopt  the  Bill  cf 
Rights.  It  may  take  longer  to  adopt  a  con- 
stitution for  the  whole  world;  but  In  the 
meantime,  the  Congress  of  the  United  Na- 
tions of  the  World,  with  representation,  free 
voice  and  vote,  will  be  in  charge  and  con- 
trol, and  all  things  will  be  done  decently 
and  in  order. 

Why  w-ait  until  the  war  is  over? 

If  we  can't  get  along  and  function  now 
^hlle  we  are  being  bled  white  to  save  the 
world,  how  would  we  expect  to  agree  on 
points  dictated  by  any  person  or  persons  after 
the  war  is  over? 

Why  hunt  around  the  world  for  a  pattern 
to  follow  when  we  have  the  pattern,  ourselves, 
of  the  best  government  the  world  has  ever 
k:;own? 

Why  not  get  down  to  business  and  stabilize 
the  world  so  that  when  the  war  is  over  we 
can  go  forward  and  rebuild  the  world? 

A  unified  government  and  command  which 
Is  capable  of  winning  the  war  will  be  capable 
of  stabilizing  and  ruling  the  world. 

If  we  wait  until  the  war  is  over  to  organize, 
the  efforts  of  leaders  to  implant  their  notions 
to  gain  some  advantage  in  the  peace,  that 
delay  will  make  it  impossible  to  devote  all 
of  our   time   to  stabilizing,  rebuilding,  and 


rehabilitating  the  world,  and  will  result  In 
the  same  fi.isco,  the  same  Versailles  result  of 
the  last  war — the  foundations  for  another 
war. 

We  have  the  pattern  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Why  not  organize  while  .he  other 
nations  are  here  looking  to  us  for  help?  If 
they  won't  get  together  now.  they  never  will. 

If  we  win  the  war  and  lose  the  peace,  we 
win  be  doubly  beaten. 

We  have  the  name.  United  Nations.  Let's 
have  the  organization  after  our  own  pat- 
tern. The  war  won  without  an  organization 
to  stabilize  and  direct  world  affairs  will  be 
futile. 

Think  of  all  the  pensions,  the  savings,  and 
all  the  money  of  the  people  invested  in  Gov- 
ernment bonds  to  win  the  war.  The  need  of 
a  stabilizing  Influence  In  the  nature  of  a 
world  government  is  absolutely  es<;eiitlal. 

Before  this  war  is  over,  our  children  will 
learn  the  value  of  cur  form  of  representa- 
tive government. 

If  President  Roosevelt  would  profit  by  the 
mistakes  of  President  Wilson,  he  would  in- 
sist upon  the  organization  and  present  func- 
tioning of  the  Unitod  Nations  of  the  World, 
the  commitments  would  be  made,  and  when 
the  war  is  over,  the  peace  would  be  taken 
care  of.  Our  pattern  would  be  in  vogue,  ar.d 
we  could  devote  our  energies  and  efforts  to 
rebuilding  the  world  along  the  lines  of  the 
brotheihood  of  man  and  the  Fatherhood  cf 
God: 

"The  parliament  of  man, 
The  brotherhood  of  the  world." 

How  about  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
"four  freedoms"?  These  ideas  of  our  Presi- 
dent are  very  wonderful,  but  they  represent  a 
failure  in  diplomacy  on  our  part  and  on  the 
part  of  the  President. 

It  has  long  been  stated  and  claimed  that 
our  diplomats  are  no  match  for  the  trained 
diplomats  of  the  Old  World,  and  that,  there- 
fore, we  should  not  enter  into  any  alliances 
with  the  Old  World,  and  It  would  appear  thus 
far  that  this  Is  true. 

President  Roosevelt  is  making  the  same 
mistake  that  President  Wilson  made  in  the 
last  World  War  on  seeking  an  agreement  on 
points  by  himself  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  neither  of  which  has  the  au- 
thority to  bind  their  respective  countries 
without  parliamentary  or  congressional  action. 

President  Wilson's  heart  was  broken  when 
he  came  back  from  his  triumphal  visit  to 
establish  the  League  of  Nations,  only  to  find 
that  the  United  States  Senate  wou'd  not 
back  him  up.  This  refusal  upon  the  part  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States  to  Join  in 
the  League  of  Nations  is  partially  responsi- 
ble for  the  present  World  War.  as  It  set  the 
example  for  Japan  to  withdraw  and  attack 
China,  for  Italy  to  withdraw  and  attack 
Ethiopia,  and.  finally,  for  Germany  to  with- 
draw from  the  League,  and  this  destroyed  Us 
usefulness.  Nothing  could  be  done  to  pro- 
tect the  weaker  nations  of  the  world  because 
the  United  States  selfishly  withheld  its  mem- 
bership in  this  cooperative  effort. 

How  many  world  wars  must  we  have  and 
how  many  times  must  we  sacrifice  our  boys 
and  bleed  our  Nation  before  we  realize  the 
futility  of  these  wars  and  Join  in  an  organ- 
ization for  the  pre.servation  of  law  and  order 
throughout  the  world? 

This  organization  must  be  a  representative 
organization,  entered  into  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  nations  of  the  world, 
which  representatives  would  have  unques- 
tioned authority  to  represent  their  nation. 

If.  instead  of  trying  to  dictate  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  the  President  would 
request  them  to  send  to  this  couury  their 
representatives  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Colonies  sent  their  representatives  to  Phila- 
delphia, we  could  form  the  Congrecs  cf  the 
United  Nations  of  the  World  in  the  same  way 
that  we  formed  the  Ccnllnental  Congress. 
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T!.'*'  v.-r  Tvould  have  a  vmlfled  control  and 
direcucn  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  of  the  World,  and  everything  done 
would  be  done  with  the  voice  and  vote  and 
consent  of  each  of  the  nations,  and  no  one 
could  complain  of  dictation. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  Interferp  In 
ar.v  n. :.:.:( r  w:th  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
lirti.uii,  ncr  to  compel  any  nation  to  adopt 
the  Ideas  of  any  particular  individual  or 
Individuals.  Our  pattern  of  representative 
government  Is  the  best  in  the  world  today. 

The  same  organization  which  will  have  the 
unified  control  and  direction  of  the  war  effort 
will  then  be  in  control  at  the  end  of  the  war 
and  will  be  able  to  have  control  and  direction 
of  the  protection,  welfare,  rebuilding,  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  world  when  the  war  Is 
over.  Thus,  if  we  win  the  war,  we  ■win  the 
peace  at  the  same  time. 

^^'hatever  is  done  by  this  Congress  or  these 
representatives  of  the  individual  nations  of 
the  United  Nations  cf  the  World  will  be  done 
with  the  voice  and  vote  of  all  of  the  repre- 
sentatives who  are  authorized  to  represent 
their  respective  nations,  and  their  nations 
w<'l  be  bound  by  their  action. 

Each  of  our  States  Is  a  sovereign  State  and 
yields  to  the  United  States  of  America  only 
such  powers  as  are  nectssary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order  and  the  general  welfare, 
and  each  of  the  nations  composing  the  United 
Nations  of  the  World  wMl  also  retain  its 
sovereignty.  In  all  respects  the  same  as  before 
the  war,  except  such  rights  as  must  be  yielded 
to  enable  the  Congress  to  prestive  \  -v  H-d 
order  and  maintain  the  gen.  :u!  wrii.ire 
throughout  the  world.  Thus,  the  futility  of 
Individuals  agreeing  upon  points,  no  matter 
bow  high  their  rank  may  be,  Is  clearly  dem- 
onstrated. 

By  forming  this  United  Nations  cf  the 
World  and  giving  a  unified  control  for  the 
war  effort,  we  will  win  the  peace  at  the  same 
time  we  win  the  war 

There  Is  no  sense  In  wir.nir.g  the  war  to 
commence  fighting  over  the  peace.  Now  is 
the  time  to  devote  every  effort  toward  win- 
ning the  war  and  winning  the  peace  at  the 
same  time. 

Sevral  years  ago.  before  the  wr>r.  Harold 
Ross,  editor  of  the  New  Yorker,  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  plan  of  following  The  Articles 
of  Confederation  of  the  United  States  of 
America  would  work  for  the  United  Nations 
of  the  World.  In  support  of  his  decision,  he 
pointed  out  that  The  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion were  not  a  success,  and  that  The  Original 
Thirteen  Colonies  then  commenced  fighting 
one  another.  We  had  a  more  or  less  chaotic 
time  until  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and, 
therefore,  he  did  not  think  that  this  was  a 
good  pattern  to  follow  in  the  organization  of 
the  United  Nations  of  the  World. 

It  is  true  that  each  of  the  colonies  had  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  with  the  others  over 
trading,  commerce,  and  territory,  and  even 
went  to  the  extent  of  taking  arms  against 
each  other.  Each  of  the  colonies.  In  fact, 
became  bankrupt  In  fighting  In  this  way, 
until  Alexander  Hamilton  recommended  that 
the  United  States  of  America  underwrite  all 
of  this  indebtedness;  and  from  thrn  .  n  f  r 
the  past  150  years,  the  United  Stntc.^  of 
America  has  given  to  6  percent  of  the  people 
of  the  world  90  percent  of  the  material,  as 
well  as  the  spiritual,  blessings  of  the  world. 

The  trouble  with  President  Wilson  and  the 
League  of  Nations  was  that  they  were  trying 
to  agree  upon  point.';,  and  PresKicnt  Roosevelt 
Is  making  the  same  mistake.  We  may  never 
be  able  to  agree  upon  pol:its.  nor  be  success- 
ftil  in  forcing  our  views  upon  the  other  peo- 
ple of  the  earth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do 
this. 

It  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  hnvr-  an  or- 
ganization of  the  world  for  thp  purpose  of 
having  a  unified  control  and  direction  of 
the  war,  and  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing 
eozidi'i.-^n,^  lu  the  wcrld  ar.d  mriintaining  and 
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All  cf  'h  :  ■■:  :r  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused on  tlif  p  .nts  and  none  on  the  or- 
ganization. 

Whi'r  M'  R.-t  ;  on-.-  '^eh*  when  he  said 
th:-.:  'Ai-''  Ariic'.''^  :  C  ;:■  c; '.'ration  of  the 
United  States  rf  Ar^'.'r.ca  resulted  in  strife, 
it  is  natural  th:;;  -^ui-h  striie  will  follow  the 
adoption  of  t:.p  A-^ncles  of  Confederation  for 
i^e  T'utPd  Nations  of  the  World,  but  even  If 
we  l.,i\e  this  strife  we  will  have  an  organiza- 
tion to  maintain  and  preserve  law  and  order 
throughout  the  world,  while  the  representa- 
tives of  the  respective  nations  are  here  in 
a  free  country,  endeavoring  to  work  out  a 
constitution  for  the  government  of  the  world 
to  which  they  n-ust  consent  by  their  voice 
and  vote. 

Mr.  Ross  also  points  out  that  we  are  arro- 
gantly seeking  to  force  our  opinions  upon 
others,  and  this  is  quite  true  when  we  seek 
to  force  our  points  down  the  throats  cf 
other  people;  but  we  are  bleeding  ourselves 
white  to  protect  liberty  and  freedom  In  the 
world,  and  have  a  right  to  demand  that  In 
consideration  for  this  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  commit  themselves  now  to  an 
organization  which  will  have  control  of  the 
war  and  stabilize  conditions  and  maintain 
liberty  and  freedom  throughout  the  world 
after  the  war.  And  where  will  we  find  a 
better  pattern  to  follow  than  our  own 
United  States  of  America?  It  was  Mr  Ross' 
opinion  several  years  ago  before  the  war 
started,  that,  perhaps,  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  the  Ideal  government  In  the  world. 
I  am  wondering  how  he  feels  about  that  now. 

Before  this  war  is  over,  despite  the  preach- 
ings as  to  what  is  wrong  with  our  own 
country  and  Its  Institutions,  our  children 
will  find  Out  that  in  the  pattern  of  our  coun- 
try we  have  the  best  Government  and  the 
best  organization  of  Government  the  world 
has  ever  known.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  suffer- 
ing to  bring  this  home,  but  they  will  find  It 
out  despite  all  of  the  professors,  and  when 
they  do,  our  own  organization  will  become 
the  pattern  for  the  world. 

We  already  have  the  United  Nations  of 
the  World  in  name  only.  If  we  can  have  the 
organization  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  re- 
spective nations,  and  have  their  delegates 
here  in  session  at  all  times,  similar  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  we  will  have  the  start- 
ing of  "Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to- 
ward men." 

We  have  had  one  World  War,  and  now  we 
have  the  second.  How  many  world  wars  will 
It  take,  and  how  many  crops  of  our  children 
must  we  sacrifice  before  we  quit  discussing 
points  and  get  down  to  btisiness  and  form 
an  organization  where  each  of  the  nations 
will  have  their  voice  and  representation  in 
preserving  law  and  order  throughout  the 
world,  the  same  as  we  attempt  to  preserve 
law  and  order  In  this  country? 

We  have  the  name  United  Nations  of  the 
world,  now  let's  have  the  organization. 

Every  town  and  city  in  the  world  has  its 
organization  to  preserve  peace  and  to  en- 
force law  and  order  within  Its  boundaries. 
Every  county  in  the  United  States  has  Its 
organization  to  maintain  the  peace  and  en- 
force law  and  order.  Every  State  has  its 
organization  for  the  same  purpose  and  the 
United  States  of  America  has  its  organiza- 
tion to  preserve  pee.ce  and  maintain  law  and 
order. 

Is  there  ;  :  v  1'^-  reason  for  having  such 
an  organizatiun  thr;  uehout  the  world? 

If  there  Is  no  reason  v.'':i\  we  should  not 
preserve  the  peace  and  maintain  the  law  and 
order  throughout  the  world,  then  It  is  high 
time  that  such  an  orgar.iz.  l: n  :•  f     r      = 

What  kind  of  an  organiza  ;  :  -;,..!:  v^  i.  i', e 
for  this  purpose  ar.d  v.-}.ere  shall  Its  head- 
quarters be? 

All  of  the  nations  of  the  world  who  ha^e 
been  tlireatened  or  overrxin  by  the  .Axis  pei;- 
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ners  have  looked  and  tre  looking  to  th« 
United  States  of  America  for  assistance. 

And  that  assistance  is  forthcoming. 

What  can  the  United  States  of  America 
get  out  of  the  great  sacrifices  which  its 
citizens  are  making? 

1.  An  em.bryonlc  organization  ct  :r.;>  sed  '  f 
the  authorized  representatives  of  the  various 
nations  of  the  United  Nations  of  the  world 
cooperating  with  it  in  the  war  effort. 

2.  Meeting  here  in  a  land  where  we  have 
had  a  greater  measure  of  liberty  and  freedom 
and  a  better  form  of  representative  govern- 
ment than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

We  do  not  wish  to  dictate  to  the  other  na- 
tions, but  what  an  assurance  tf  freedom  and 
liberty  and  peace  they  would  have  if  t\<e 
other  nations  would  Join  us  here  in  our 
fair  land  In  an  organization  similar  lo  our 
old  Continental  or  Colonial  Congress  to  have 
a  voice  and  vote  and  unified  control  and 
direction  of  the  war,  then  the  peace  and  the 
stabilization  of  world  affairs  al'er  the  war, 
the  rehabilitation  and  rebuilding  of  the 
world,  and  always  having  In  mind  and  work- 
ing on  a  fundamental  law  or  bill  cf  rights 
and  constitution  pstterned  after  our  own 
Constitution,  a  representative  body  of  men 
from  every  nation  maintaining  peace  and 
law  and  order  throughout  the  whole  world. 

In  making  the.se  suggestions,  we  are  not 
dictating  nor  arrogant  nor  assimiing  a  "better 
than  thou"  attitude   among   the   nations. 

We  know  that  our  Government  has  many 
faults,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  ability 
cf  f  president  and  a  party  to  perpetuate  It- 
self In  power,  for  a  time,  but  It  is  still  the 
best  representative  government  in  the  world 
and  the  only  one  that  is  able  to  furnish  the 
arsenal  to  defeat  the  Ax's. 

If  we  fall  to  create  this  organization  now, 
then  we  will  take  nothing  from  this  effort 
except  the  abuse  and  hatred  of  the  other 
rations  for  not  getting  in  sooner  and  helping 
them  out  more  effectively. 

On  the  ether  hand,  if  we  Join  in  and  assume 
the  leadership,  each  nation  retain;:. i  's 
sovereignty  and  yielding  only  such  p,v>c:o 
as  are  necessary  for  the  general  welfare  In 
similar  fashion  to  the  sovereign  States  of  the 
United  States,  we  will  win  the  peace  when  we 
win  the  war  and  can  commence  building 
the  world  instead  of  arguing  over  who  will 
have  the  greatest   share. 

There  should  be  no  Interference  with  our 
form  of  govemm.ent  or  the  form  of  govern - 
mnt  of  any  other  nation  In  the  world.  This 
is  for  the  people  of  each  nation  to  deter- 
mine. 

We  missed  'hf  h  ■■■'  :  v  rid  cooperation 
and   organlzat:    :  .a    hud   order  once. 

Shall  we  miss        h. 

Is  It  necessary  every  20  or  25  years  for 
death  to  harvest  a  crop  of  oiu-  fine  young 
boys  and  girls? 
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How  many  cruisers  have  been  sunk  by 
gunfire  from  ships,  and  how  mar.y  de- 
stroyers and  transports  have  gunfire 
sunk? 

Then  count  how  many  ships  ha 
sunk  by  aircraft. 

Are  the  A.r  Force-  aids  to  the 
and  Navy,  or  are  the  land  and  sea 
aid.",  to  the  Air  Forces  in  the  bat 
freedom? 

When  is  our  air  power  going  to 
leased  from  its  bondage  to  the  c 
warfare  of  land  and  sea?     M 
tleships  and  rumbling  tanks  a; 
biti  to  the  eagle. 
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Mr.     CELLER.     Mr.     Sp-.-.K -: 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
I  include  the  following  address  d^l 
by  me  over  the  b'.ue  network  fr 
ticn  WJZ.  New  Yoik  City.  W 
November  25.  1942: 

W;tr.  dt^.eplte  Its  cruelty,  its 
aU  the  other  revolting  factors  whlc^ 
volves.   brings   to   the   American 
periences    which    strengthen    cur 
strucltire.     It   has   been   the  history 
Nation  that  In  the  a'termath  of  each 
have   grown   greater      Our   national 
and  achievement  wjU  materially  raaj; 
the  past-war  era  and  In   that  dev 
our  n:erchant  marine  will  play  an  1 
role 

Today,    because    of    the    glorious 
that   the   men   and   ships   of   our 
marine   are   writing  In   th.s   epoch 
turmoil,   the   American  people  have 
more   ship   conscious   than   ever   be 
though  salt  spray  from  all  the  seven 
moistened  almost  every  page  of  our 
We  have  once  aeain  been  brought  to 
cinscicusness   th.^t   we   are   depende 
cur  merchant  sh  ps  In  a  greater  deg 
most   people  reaU/*  for   the   success 
armed  forces  of  our  country  and 
cur  Allies      We  knew  now  that  hac 
been   for   the  heroic  contribution  o 
chant  sailors  have  made  to  our  wa 
there  could  be   no   successful   campc 
the  Southwest  Pacific  or  in  Africa 
Incrdaslr.g  flow  of  lend-lease   3id   to 
through  Murmanslc  and  to  China  v 
Is  carried  by  American  merchantmen, 
mcls  retreat  through  Libya  is  in  a 
due  to  cur  Generol  Sherman  tanks  a 
supplies  carried   by  our  ships   the 
miles    around    Afr'.ca    to   General 
ery's  British  Eighth  Army.    The  now 
raid   on   Algerui,   Mcrccco.   and   Tun 
volved   the   greatest   armada   cf    n"' 
850   ships — a    great    number   ci    •:-'r.: 
troop   transports,  ordnance  and    -uvt 
tiers   plane  and  sub  tenders.  a;.:i     :;. 
of  cur  merchant  fleet 

To  maintain  our  overseas  T  .rcei  o:.  .i  score 
of  fronts  the  following  is  required:  F  >r  every 
doughb<v.  tr.,niP'  ; -e.l  1  0(T  n-;i"e=  1~  :.:ns  of 
equlpmer,-  ..;..:^.  *j  :-:t:>p  t--.:.  -^rvj.pd  34 
tens  of  shipping  in  d  :is:a:.t  -per.i 
about  1  5  '■'-ns  of  siipplu's  pe:'  n-.  t->.\  pe: 
n...:i    .i      ■■•,  ,,^   y.x   T   jv.ci    :r;p-    p -r    |' .ir  per 
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ship.    The  total  requirement  under  this  esti- 
mate is  about  35  tons  per  soldier. 

We  now  realize  that  our  merchant  marine 
Is  as  vital  In  our  waft:  effort  as  our  Army  and 
Navy,  our  Marines  and  Air  Force. 

Just  how  vital  a  contribution  these  men 
of  the  sea  have  been  making  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  make  in  ever-increasing  volume  Is 
shown  by  the  recent  announcement  that 
the  casualty  list  of  the  merchant  marine  In 
the  first  11  months  of  the  war  reached  a 
total  of  about  2.600  men  dead  or  missing. 
That  is  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  men 
engaged  In  service  as  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  from  the  ranks  of  the  armed 
forces,  either  on  land  or  at  sea. 

Yet,  these  men  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
sung heroes.  There  has  been  little  glamour 
In  their  service.  There  have  been  no  uni- 
forms, no  bands  playing  martial  airs,  no  ac- 
claim by  the  Nations  great  men.  In  fact, 
theirs  has  been  the  silent,  effective  service 
that  Involved  only  hard  work,  long  hours, 
and  in  many  cases,  a  courage  to  face  attack 
without  adequate  means  of  defense.  It 
takes  the  topmost  type  of  American  bravery 
to  face  danger  in  the  full  knowledge  that 
you  do  not  have  at  least  an  even  chance  to 
win. 

Every  one  of  those  2.600  men  who  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  on  cur  merchant 
ships  possessed  that  courage.  Every  one  of 
the  more  than  50.000  who  are  sailing  our 
merchant  ships  now  possess  it.  It  is  grati- 
fying that  the  Congress  recently  took  official 
cogr.l2ance  cf  this  type  of  heroism  and  au- 
thorized the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  award  proper  medals  for  distinguished 
service  to  our  merchant  sailors.  Two  such 
awards  already  have  been  made  and  ether 
meritorious  cases  are  now  under  consider- 
ation. 

These  qualities  of  bravery  and  of  courage 
are  not  new  in  the  annals  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  From  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  the  present,  Amer- 
icas men  of  the  sea  have  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  cf  the  entire  wor!d.  Our 
merc'iant  ships  contributed  the  keystone  of 
the  economic  structure  cf  cur  young  Nation. 
They  sailed  the  briny  deep  and  built  the 
friendly  relationships  in  all  parts  cf  the 
world  that  have    made  America  great. 

Every  reader  of  history  knows  the  history 
of  the  contribution  our  merchantmen  like 
John  Barry  and  John  Paul  Jones  made  In 
the  Revolution  and  in  the  War  of  1812  and 
in  the  development  of  our  Nation  following 
these  struggles.  Our  American  troops  waging 
successful  war  in  north  Africa  should  recall 
to  all  Americans  the  great  victories  won  by 
cur  merchant  craft  against  piracy  en  the 
Earb^jy  Coast  and  the  name  "Tripoli"  again 
becomes  significant  in  our  history.  It  is  well 
for  us  often  to  recall  the  great  masters  of  cur 
top-sail  schooners,  our  brlgantlnes.  whalers, 
and  riggers.  Th?se  old  ships  gave  Amer;ca 
its  place  in  the  world.  We  came  to  full 
statute  as  a  Nation  on  blue  water.  Cur 
future  supremacy  lies  with  things  maritime. 

The  history  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  has  not  always  been  one  of  which  we 
could  be  proud.  Periodically  it  has  been  great 
with  a  status  befitting  a  world  power.  On 
other  cccasions,  and  largely  because  we  have 
failed  to  give  it  proper  support,  our  merchant 
marine  has  fallen  to  a  lowlier  estate. 

Yet.  despite  our  past  vacillating  policy  and 
mistreatment  of  the  merchant  marine  which 
led  Admiral  Land.  Chairman  of  ihe  Maritime 
Commission  and  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tor, to  remark  not  so  long  ago  that  it  hes 
beta  the  Nations  stepchi.'d.  we  are  once 
again  headed  toward  the  maritime  greatness 
that  IS  befitting  to  our  Nation — a  maritime 
greatness  that  should  reestablish  for  the 
United  States  the  dominance  in  world  com.- 
merce  that  we  enjoyed  In  the  days  of  the 
Y.mkee  clippers. 

In  1936,  about  430,000  Americans  traveled 
to  Europe  on  foreign  ships,  despite  our  last 


and  luxurious  liners.  They  enriched  non- 
American  shipping  companies  by  over  $10G,- 
000,000  for  the  privilege  of  snubbing  their 
own  flag.  I  hope  that  shall  never  happen 
again. 

The  foundation  for  a  proper  reestablish- 
ment  of  our  merchant  marine  was  laid  by  th^. 
Congress  in  1936  with  the  passage  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  At  the  urging  of  a 
maritime-minded  Chief  Executive,  President 
Roosevelt,  these  preliminary  steps  were 
taken:  (1)  The  creation  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  (3)  the  approval  of  a 
shipbuilding  program  to  construct  50  high- 
type  merchant  ships  a  year  for  10  years,  to 
replace  worn  and  obsolete  vessels,  and  (3) 
provision  for  a  proper  and  reasonable  subsidy 
arrangement  for  construction  and  operation 
of  American  ships  to  protect  American  labor 
and  provide  com.petitive  parity  for  our  mari- 
time industry. 

Following  the  last  World  War,  we  failed 
to  take  full  advantage  cf  the  merchant  ma- 
rine development  which  that  war  had  In- 
duced. We  dismantled  oiu"  great  shipyards; 
we  laid  up  hundreds  of  our  ships,  lashed 
them  together  by  the  score  and  let  them  rot 
In  our  bays  and  rivers,  finally  to  be  junked. 
We  gave  meager  support  to  the  merchant 
ships  that  remained  in  service  under  the 
American  flag.  We  made  the  mistake  of  al- 
lowing cur  merchant  marine,  through  our 
failure  to  set  up  a  proper  and  adequate  na- 
tional policy,  to  lapse  back  Into  a  position  of 
competitive  Inequality.  We  permitted  ships 
of  foreign  flags  to  take  a  dominant  position 
created  by  a  competitive  advantage  due  to 
lower  pay  scales  of  their  shipbuilders  and 
their  sailors.  To  us,  the  saving  of  a  few  dol- 
lars in  freight  rates  or  travel  cost  on  the  high 
seas  meant  more  than  a  merchant  marine 
befitting  our  status  as  a  great  nation. 

In  1936.  when  the  Maritime  Commission 
was  established,  wo  had  but  10  shipyards  with 
46  ways  in  the  United  States  capable  of 
building  400-foot  ocean-going  vessels.  Half 
of  these  ways  were  engaged  in  Navy  work  and 
many  of  the  balance  were  idle.  That  wcis 
the  condition,  despite  the  fact  that  during 
•  the  First  World  War  we  had  assembled  the 
greatest  shipbuilding  capacity  in  our  history. 
No  indtistry  which  travels  ft  cm  one  extreme 
to  the  other  in  that  manner  can  prosper  or 
survive. 

Today  we  have  reestablished  our  shipbuild- 
ing industry  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  were  not  caught  as  flat-footed  as 
we  were  in  the  First  World  War.  Yet,  I  feel 
that  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  point  out  that 
many  of  the  American  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  were  not  convinced 
that  this  rehr.bilitation  of  our  shipbuilding 
industry  anc'  our  merchant  marine  was 
proper.  It  is  difficult  for  people  living  in  the 
inland  country  and  not  acquainted  with 
ships  or  shipping  to  understand  why  it  is 
vitally  necessary  for  a  nation  to  Insure  ade- 
quate support  for  a  merchant  marine.  That 
is  borne  out  by  tlie  fact  that  the  law  re- 
establishing our  maritime  industry  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  bare 
eight  \otes. 

But  today  merchant  ships  of  various  typos 
arc  being  constructed  In  more  than  60  ship- 
yards, located  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific  and 
the  Gulf  coasts,  and  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Great  hulls  of  merchant  vef^sels  are  on  more 
than  300  shlpways.  We  have  increased  our 
shipbuilding  capacity  since  1937  more  than 
600  percent  and,  more  remarkable,  have 
trained  to  proper  skill  a  half  million  men 
who  now  are  creating  shipbuilding  records 
that  are  almost  fantastic. 

What  had  been  a  peacetime  plan  for  a 
normal  development  of  our  merchant  marine 
over  a  decade  has  now  mushroomed  Into  the 
greatest  shipbuildii:g  picgram  cf  all  time. 

American  shipyards  are  to  turn  out  more 
than  2.300  large  ocean-going  merchant  ships, 
aggregating  24.000.000  deadweight  tons  in  1942 
and  1943. 
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Wp  riTP  'ur:;'-  e  ,i!  ':ti!r(!y  cnrpo  ves5ipl?  at 
the  rht.e  (  {  h>x>ui  tour  a  day  The  spefd  on 
(lur  shlpways  has  Bst.<iuiided  the  Japs,  and 
Nazis  are  pup-ej(d.  T}ie  fabulous  Henry  J 
Kaiser  liotsted  the  prt'fabncattd  ser lions  cf 
the  Liberty  ship,  Robert  E.  Peary  on  •  •!,*■ 
keel  blocks  and  had  her  slid:;.y  d  .' ;,  -.i.t 
ways  in  4  days  15  .•  hcj-^ 

The  Ingenuity  of  our  sliipbuilders  and 
marine  engineers  staggers  the  imagination. 
Vessels  are  launched  sideways — beam  first — 
making  deep-waur  for  stern-to  launchings 
unmi"-s,i:\  .\*  E:';>.'.!'r.  ;,'  Tt  x  a  side 
launciiinc  was  rtiayt'c,  Way?  greas*  was 
lacking.  An  inventive  engineer  gathered 
7,000  pound.?  of  bananas  and  strewed  them 
over  i*ip  wny:.  m-ik;i'e  ^.c-.v-c  unnecessary. 
The  brig  was  .s'.icc(:.-'=fr,'  v  Imirchrd  Face- 
tiously, the  press  refrnf  d  if  ■;  .:'.  .:r  as  "the 
launching  on  a  banana  spin. 

Our  bridge  of  ships  now  built  and  building 
have  become  a  myr'.stn:  :re  that  haunts 
Schtckleerubcr.  e.=i  t-t :.;;',  r.::c€  Admiral 
Rfider  >  U->»'>f>t=  :.'v  n>  ','.     sippAienil'.     licked. 

Tiue.  mai.y  of  the  ships  we  arc  L  uildlng 
are  intended  primarily  {or  uar  f<Tvur  They 
are  pmerefucy  vesseis  i  iid  are  rtgvuded  as 
«uch.  At  :l.-'  s,ii,.e  wiv.f-.  iw^pwr.  m  c.cc<.>;d- 
ance  with  the  :■  i.a  ;..:,!■'  y'.^i]  ■  f  :he  Mari- 
time Commi?s:rn,  ap  :::"-'.-;r.cri.  ^y  the  Ccn- 
gi,5ss  bark  .n  1936.  thfv  ar*'  hutirlnds  of 
the  finp't  rr.cr<::.',\:\\  ?h:p5  fvtT  df^^ijuert  bein<:: 
h-P't  :n  niir  shlpys'df  Th.rv  nr>  to  b<»  the 
backb^ine  of  our  popt-war  .^mer"'!1n  merchant 
maiine.  a  merchant  marine  of  wh'.rh  every 
American  rati  b»»  proud  «  merchant  mariin' 
that  wlP  ni^t  be  Ftibjcvt  tn  comp*'titlvr 
Inequality 

These  ships  are  ii"t  seif -f->p*'ratine  Wr 
r^rc  huildUip;  ihp  n.;iriti'wer  stri;cTure  that 
Will  be  adequate  to  operate  this  expanded 
merchant  fleet  On  every  c<^>a«t  our  war  J^hip- 
pirs;  fldralnlKtrat\->n  if  rurTving  on  the  tra;;;- 
1np  proc-ram  Inauexiratjvi  bv  the  Maritime 
C'-rrnMst-irit; ,  c!vme  the  finest  educaiit,n  pof- 
eibie  Xa  otir  new  petipration  of  ^eafannsi  men 
ni.it  protf:vani  calls  for  the  tra.ninz  uf  ."JO  OO-O 
office;s  and  nion-  tha-i  125.0C0  seamen  t'  aug- 
ment the  personnel  th.t  new  oper,ite6  our 
mprrhant    ship? 

I  vislt^xi  tile  United  Sr.ates  MeThant  Mfi- 
rme  Arademv  ;it  Gr-rat  Neck.  Loru.:  I.~la:id. 
opeiatpd  under  the  rtiif  leadersh.p  ot  Capt 
J.  H.  Tomb.  ALSO  the  New  York  State  M:  :  - 
chant  Mariiie  .'\cadeiny  at  Per:  Schuyitr,  ex- 
cellently maiiaeed  by  .\dm':al  Cravens  Thf 
Siate.s  of  Maine,  Mnssarhu.spttB.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Cahfc  -r.ifl  ;n  addition  each  have 
nauticivl  trainiTif:  schr'nl,<:.  The  Maritime 
CininilP'loii  maintains  two  academies,  ere  nt 
New  Orleai?  and  the  -tber  at  San  francLs<<c 

The  nucLshipmen  a*  ail  th.e.^e  academn  s  are 
craauated  a^  ensigns  m  tlie  United  Ststos 
K^val  Re'-erve  Merchant  Marine  Reservt 

I  .a.so  vi.-ilUvi  th-  Uii.t.xl  State.'^  Mantiin'' 
Tr'iii.ine  Station  at  Sheepshead  Bny.  New 
York  Citv.  whnsp  operr'.t):ig  tiead  is  the  very 
enir'rnt  G^mma!  d<  r  G  M  Wa'ichot->e  Eight 
♦h  u  and  lads  are  presei  tly  l>einR  instructed 
at  this  senmer:'.^  ir;,!rjii;;  .-tjiiion. 

Thousands  ol  v..'  :.  ■.■ '  ■  -•  -...--.;  thp  sea- 
bu'  In  recent  years  h<.v^  t-npapf<-  m  c^'-.i  r 
pursuits  CTi  !anri  are  retiirMut^  u>  the  .s«i»  I 
am  convinced  that  we  wiU  be  as  lii.!'  a^iuiy 
a  maritime  nation  i:i  th.e  p-ost-wa:  }_)«>nod  ss 
we  were  in  the  eariy  riiiys  d  our  Repubi.c, 
txTore  we  developed  tha-  PN.ad  e.\i>aiiPe  be- 
tween the  At'aiitic  and  Pftciuc  and  ttirned 
cur  utteniicii  uway  from  the  sea  to  an  un- 
;  I  I'd,!  ntcd  agiicultural  and  industrial  de- 
vein-'inent. 

V,'e  ai  0  ii'deed  ttiMiii,;;  again  to  the  sen 

But  liUK'mentiTi'  our  merchar.'  maJine 
would  be  ur.rtvaiiiii-:  wnb.  ut  mcrea.-H^d  in- 
tematjonal  trade  And  tc-.a^-u  trade,  he  It 
remembered,  i.s  r..-*  a  ,i.f'-way  street.  We 
mu't  cive  as  well  as  take  We  must  tor*  vrr 
baiifhi  otir  lierf;<:(ore  rid'cui  ,'U«  jjaia'Chiii 
is>  lat  J.  r.ist  attitude.  We  cm  la)'  exp--ct  to 
lui;  1  our  slups  W  the  ^.lur.waie  w:'!:  Ameri- 
can i;oo6s  en  route  to  Hong  Kong.  Capetown, 
B.,ir.bay.  and  Auckland  if  they  return  cargo- 


less  We  niMSt  buy  If  wp  wish  to  f^ell  Ca- 
tariff  isws  nju.-t,  be  revised  dc^wiiward  it  is 
ridiculous  to  try  t,«  sell  our  r»:i  i^-eraivir- 
au;,.,^.--  a  ri-.a,t'.-,  .ii.ii  radio  seU^  ic  A-.tieii- 
tiniaiis  a).d  aiaKe  it  imp<is.siijit,  lur  liun;  ..a 
turn  to  sen,  e ,  i:  .  cai.ued  betl,  ijnc;,;.-.  ol 
ex:onioi,ately  hit'ii   LanfT  and  tth.-Miu  u:.,,-i,..s 

Our  mcrcn.ait  aiarii-f,  ,  u:  f'ar^,»,!:  ;u,-ii 
war  t'llarl.  ocr  nhir:^i:.-.i  u*'t:'..^;'.  it.iQ  ui-i 
future  traue  atiri  iinerrour;^'  miT.  foreign 
nations  ..r-  iiusep^rubiy  bf  una  icgethtr. 
Every  sli;p  i-,a,ii  ti  i.  ,,ur  pic-'-nt  roster  aids 
in  ultimate  Axi-  cuiiiti  i,,  >p.,  build  up  our 
defensive  r,iii.p..i ;.-,  aii*.  iw..».t,s  posbible  in- 
cr«;!i-d  outlets  for  trade  and  commerce. 

Tiir  saga  ol  our  marine  service  is  being 
told  daily  in  ringing  stanzas  by  niuuerous 
public -spirited  men.  They  have  over  the 
years  preached  the  good  gospel  of  our  mer- 
chant marine,  proclaimed  it  a  firm  American 
Institution  with  a  tradition  as  sacred  as  that 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  the  Coast  Guard. 
Among  the  heralds  of  Uie  greatness  of  our 
merchant  marine  are  Admiral  Emory  S. 
Land.  Capt.  Edward  Macauley,  former  Con- 
gressman Lewis  W.  Douglas,  all  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration;  Admiral  Howard  L. 
Vickery.  of  the  Maritime  Commlaelon;  Ad- 
miral H  A  VV  ley  father  of  the  Meritlme 
Commission  r  dn  Co-p?:  Capt  Creoive  Fried, 
L;f  the  Unit!--'.  Sa^-  D  ;  ,,i  i  .-.ent  of  Com- 
merce: Capt  (""i  '■">?  ('  !■  ■•;  rir-r-iHTT  former  oom- 
mar.der  of  the  ?*eam^h'p  ,4"''irr:  The  latter 
two  gentleman,  idpf.i  Aira-ricwn  niacters.  are 
well  known  lierf  r-  wim  hjue  to  their  credit 
ni^iv  da-ive  i>'*cuf'^  at  s-  a.  Others  ■who  have 
mntr'Kihy  aid'  rt  !:.  th*  cpu'-e  of  our  mer- 
cham  r.ia-ii-e  are  Arthur  l''de  president 
cf  th."  Pt"  pplior  C'.'ib,  Bi:d  Harrv  Shanks. 
(-pfratiiH'  head  of  th.e  P-  n  .t'n  Tts.;»-  Z.uue 
a*  ^w  Yoik— th<-  z'aie  marie  pcssifcle  hv  tl!'-" 
bBFk'  fat  v.h,'h  bear*^  ri.y  nume 

In  c<'>!ici'ision,  I  want  to  p;v  jt  beha'.T 
of  all  the  Americ-an  people,  a  ;ust  'i  b-Jie  ta 
those  men  whf.  are  inaKuip  thr  supreina  i>4iC- 
rtftce  Bnd  trj  thf>£>e  who  are  undiiur.ted  by 
th  dantiers  that  btset  them  and  are  con- 
tinuing their  valuable  service  o  cur  nation 
m  the  merchant   mf.rii  e 

Enemy  submarine.-  may  have  shinttcr'  d  t.t»e 
steel  hulls  cf  our  merchant  ships,  b-u  they 
have  not  cracked --e^  en  '-cratTiec;  —  aie 
morale  of  our  merciiant  sailers, 

Tliere  are  men  on  t  ur  merclxant  «hips  t.xiay 
who  have  been  torpedoed  three  jr  lour  times, 
have  suffered  serious  iniuries.  hu\e  come 
tnce  to  fare  with  sudden  and  viceiit  death 
and  vhj  know  wh,at  dangers  await  tium  on 
the  sea  lanes,  yet  they  returi;  t.  the  ^■ea. 
BCiT.e  cf  them  reluctant  even  in 
timr   neceesary  to  recaiperaii 

Restoration  ol  the  freedom  cf  the 
au      ■'■ipr    freed'  111:-    f  r    ah    peopie> 
world    is   the   moniuneiit    Wp    siiah 
the  memory  of  these  h-rt-es  ol  the  nva*  ■  h.-.nt 
marine 

T'  tliase  who  suiwve,  wt-  niu.st  pledge  im- 
swcrvaiL;  and  liL>er.il  pupcjit  .a'  the  industry 
whiih  gives  them  hveiiliood.  By  doing  that 
we  will  not  unl}  repay  a  just  debi,  but  we  will 
be  mahiuit  a  cots'nbihioii  to  the  growth  and 
pros;iess  ol  our  Natioi;  uhah  v,;u  do  much 
t,o  re.^tore  t><ilaiaf  tj  tliL^  d.s',uib<d  and  v.-ar- 
lon.   v.'_!i.d 
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How  Nation-Wide  Gasoline  Raboning 
Fails 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OJ    NtW    MhXICO 

IN  THF  IiOUPE  OF  REPREFFNTA-^-TVES 
M or, day    DcceTih,:i    7,  1'j42 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.    Mr. 

Speake:-.  under  Ica^'c   to  revise  and  ex- 


tend II1V  iTHiark-,  ]  rii'-'sirc  I*  iniaude  at 
tilts  time  a  letter  irom  Fred  Bailfv,  of 
Sta'.-''  C''::P'pe  N  Mex  v!i!ch  deais  wit!^, 
.\.,-,     ^-..K.ip,-.*     ,-.f     Nat:'~'n-w'de     pas'iiit'o 

Fva;i,.i\,  lUk     Ij.a:     I     U  ,.1     .^l^ixhT    U     ietttr 

fijiii  *;>■  m,.hatier  (,  :  uie  Ea.rai.,'r.->  Co- 
operative Oil  Ch,,  w  :iKh.  IS  owneu  by  o^^: 
700  [u-mers  m  Curry  Q\iu\.  ana  Ivco.se- 
\-p]\  C"U:^,ties  %'  Mey.  Me  ii\':p^  tv,  o  spe- 
c:hc  ;:::::ar.ces  of  li.c  i-tupid  ^sav  in  '.vlitch 
rationing  is  being  applied  C;,!i  >ou 
.r.hi^hh  ptrni!tting  a  man  to  drive  only 
b  r.h:.  .-  a  u.h.  wliore  the  round  trip  is  12 
miles'?  ii;  ( ;i  ler  can  do  it  or  he  cannot, 
and  the  l..w  thi-t  he  i-^  3  mile,'  :■]!■. rt  is 
just  as  baa  a-  u  hv  was  rfiU^ed  t.a.-^-'ine 
entirely. 

Then  I  hH'.t  auued  a  :,',tt<r  f.i.ni  C  F. 
Kniglii.  i,'i'-.iniueiii  ou.-u  ,e.v  iriah  k,.;  I,.as 
Graces,  N.  Mex.,  who  deals  \uili  iurniers 
pvpiT  day. 

'r;>'.^(  Items  continue  to  tell  tiie  st'-i; 
of  steady  opposition  to  the  n.r-hod  of 
K«>c;;jnt  rat.ohinj  naw-  hr::.i:  cari'iPd 
i„!U(  Wr  iiid!>'i  ci 'ill  i,riUt'  t-iii  iti.ii.st  that  t,rie 
tarn:' rs  ct  l!a,s  Nation,  un,:)  are  Lwatu- 
(,  aJt'hi  hh  .1  in  priultjc-  fi,'.)d  in  lihheard- 
iif  cih'v^tit  :("■•,  are  pn-e-n.  ;>t  the  sonic 
t.n;e.  an  op;,. jrtrtn.ty  t'j  a-e  liic  auto- 
moti\"e  pover  wjuc'i  tl^iy  have  ia\  liieir 
farm.«,  aac:  on  \vna"n  iJiey  itay  lur  Uie 
concur?   of  tl;?;'    bu.smcs-s. 

State  Cii  1 1  .,.>    N   Jto    i,*ef  c'-h-v--  ?,  ;"4?. 
Tlon    Ci■IK■^■:■^•  P    ,.'.  n:  ^.-.s.„.^■ 
;■^  -,  ■,.:.  ■■:■.  •:,  D    C 

!^-,\K  Mil  ,',x-,riis<..N  ■  Tr..-  Ifer  e-p-r  ".es 
•h-  A'iC',K-  .i',c  i,.iio<  irt-c^ri--  ■:!  the  h^-^^e  it.:-- 
Jority  of  our  citizens,  and  ir.rst.'.'  lu  this 
State  on  the  controversy  of  rahhei  coneer- 
vaticn,  through  gasoline  rationing.  We  bf  - 
lleve  it  to  be  a  great  error,  and  the  mt ,  i  tn- 
Jtist  regimentation  of  the  citizens  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Adm!rJstra*icii.  and  that  it  Is 
an  insult  to  f''i\  f.^.Hl  Ai.ier'.ran  citizen 
who  prefers  to  do  tilings  ttie  American  way. 
and  not  by  the  method  cf  Hitler.  The  con- 
servation of  c-  '.:'.'=■•  re-  -11  -  and  rapidly 
dwindling  rubber  .suppiv  are  thorcuRhly 
understood,  and  are  heiiic  arpiled  b'  i  - 

tary  sacriflcp,-  '  ;  v. he  i,s  tiitie^  [•r:]ci'ii  &Q 
percent  of  us,  t,h;u  c-n  afford  ar  v  I'her 
ly.ethixl  the.i,  e<-;r;.ser\"'; ;  ',  ',':,(-  i>  >•,  ;u  or 
pea-i'f  ^  Therelore  we  eiprtss  ui.rseM  "s  In  the 
lolli-wiiu-    n^fii", iiei 

We  hih!'\f  ihu:  ihi:se  ;ipi>)nited  t.  v  th" 
Picvidert  ■.'  serve  tn  lae  rubber  rsiir, t. ,;i„,- 
t->.v>,!ei  Jin,  v.<'-  ''uhy  m:  ,;.,-rnied,  i  ir  thbt  ttiey 
.'ire  df  ■  ,'x-'rHt' ;-.■  irnsrepre'-ent :,  i  t*  the  •  .-"ue 
C'iui.tM',  We  dn  li.  t  niiP'-;tirn  lh»  ir  t:iC'  = 
h!:':i  ti;;atR>  h.~  re  q-  airitieE  nt  •  iibtv - 
avaa^.b''  b.:t  t,it!C'i  H:iie  f  thcr  t  u' ts  rr.hr: 
urk'-    wri    to  *rieri.   ci    •»i.i.;i,:\'  rei'if ■  ■! en 

Thi  tf-,r-'^  we  Mai  t  ti  ;  lesen:  are  tiaiiied 
t  runi  ihi  IB..!  ■.i.h.ciurerf  ci  tiies,  liiic  ih:  'Ugh 
t  ur  cwi,  ixp'^rieriCe!-  m  the  cr--.iv  iatu;  ;  ■  ,iary 
(it  h,tir,v.;ys  ai.d  ri.:hr:=  Pre',  .CUB  tc  trie  v.-p.r 
tire  nt !  ■  ia,vn,rers  ,  lUiUj: ' :  ratx?a  a  sntet;. 
(■:■;::.;■  i;.,':;  ",\::  j::li  ii,,.' vi  rt  r- ii.t  1:1  nev^'snapel - 
;.:.i.i  "Mat,:  .'i.ie*  Pile  5  1 .;!  Tienis  rniid'-  I''-, 
.;)'-i>l  .!:  rei'-if  Hi' e  u  '.res  iiave  bt,'^".  1  ullv 
]  re\'eu  tiir^ugh  hciua'.  ast  t:  v  l4'i<iU!)ai,ap  of 
I,::  '.'r-  The  conclusions  ci  i.>,  ti,  iire  .,  ;no6t 
jj,ijni.ei,  I'  !s  pr'n^rnhv  f;t;r>-e<i  'hat  'in'  'ime 
life  of  tirei-  i^  Hi)prc:\iaiaieh>  3  .  >e.,.*-  and 
mileage  SG'.ta  -.w.'.e^  cu  new  tires.  Ji  oot - 
not  require  .i  n...thi  n  atician  to  arrive  ,::  •  :.• 
conclusion  v.  e  si  .■..:  Ajste  rubber  liiih.cr  than 
conserve  r.  T,  ..;  of  tlie  c  .s>  as.-  ens  on 
the  problem  why  the  omission  of  this  fact? 
Inactive  rubber  deteriorates  faster  than 
active. 

Why  the  appointment  of  a  railn  -d  presi- 
dent as  head  of  Uie  Rubber  Ci-^  .a.;. 
Board,  and  why  was  any  one  of  a  1  .1  le:  cA 
men  who  know  rubber  overlooked: 
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X  TO  THE  COX 


iniin?  u-  ,1. 
lilior.s  V.fe 
,ious.     F.;i  ■.  p 


A.l    -A  ■»    r.sk    Is  give  us   the   imad'.'.'nr.iteil 
truth  about  the  problems  confronun?  u-     r. 
a  world  of  rapidly  changing  condi 
expect  concrete  answers  and  actions 
we  cumplalned  ab<.)Ut  the  rationing  ci  ^il.^i- 
comm'-xluies'     We    gladly  share  with   thcs?    | 
who  are  in  dire  need,  and  for  the  fu''.   si.:|- 
port  of  our  military  actior.s.     Please  ^  • 
credit  for  hav.r.^  ;u 
Ing  n<"'Wf'r   a:. a   p'..;. : 


w  :helr 


v.?    ■,..  ■   ^   .  ►■    :ii    --'    ;■ :  ,b. ?:■:.-:   ^,I.^fr.'    ' 
P. "a.*  :ci   Ua  ,->ugge3t.   '.lidt  ■■  lif  F-  ;: 
'.   '■-  .:i  Congress  and  the  Seii.i'e  rf. 
povi'er   ;» -    '.:.d.'    -Iv.-i'^    r.rl    :.    :    '.  i::-: 
any  9;:..i::>^  J-^t     ;.    •..;  .  -i-.vv'-     :  ■'•..-: 
W->   ^•''ueve   that   the   p,    ;  ■  :    .-    .  ;' 
jir'.c^m    will    be    foui.a    by      ur    ri  . 
tlves  even  though  it  takes  time,  and  that  ti.-^ 
will  be  reasonably  correct  as  to  wh  ii  ooui; 
to   pursue.     This    conforms   to    our    wav    if 
doing  thincs.     W»  'mv.'  x  'h.it  r..-i  -  i-,?^  npr?<^'^i 
holds  all  the  ^•.-'i    ;r.  i.rv'  k-.   'v>(!^'"  'h-Te 
»",''.    '"annot   p  •.--:')iy    C'tnpe'e    ^J.:•,h    a   g''' 
cinib;  nation. 

Please    let   us   suggest,    that   our   a.!:T;:i 
tration  get  their  ears  cl'-'SPr  to  fh<.-  ^;^;: 
tor  there  Is  a  ruir.'s..!  g  in.-  l.Ui^T  ■'i..\::  :  fi 
re.vly  -".spect. 

W>>  r''-cnt,  and  T'^  hie''.!-;  ;:.d:2:,a:.'  'f  '4e 
dercgit'  '■;■  r " r:-. ; r >< .-■  in.tde  bv  Lee?!  Yie\.':\fT>'\: 
as  to  1'.;;'  .r.'<  ..  ^er.ce  N  jt  ail  uf  u.n  ;;uve  -t. 
r-....'>k;"  clfg'^"-'  1:1  our  pocket.  Rea^cn::'^ 
p'^At.  di.ii  .;.  ■>•'.!. .i^i.Ci  are  not  neceai<i;.iy  a 
product  (•■t  •'".V-.r-^- .  -i  c.iu  rr.'.:ilons  of  our 
c'.tviT.'^  b«^  vv  r-._ing  a.vj\  \  t^'n  be  ah.«<":'.'.!»p 
n  rrtx-'^  C  ciiiot  our  p>c'fd  <>r  app<  .n-^l 
c.fT'.c:<iL^  ;:;e  *■  .'"ni/  of  "h?  -.tii-eji's  v.e-* 
•h;:'.k  -■  I:.-'  r';".r.rdv  :  t  u'.ir  rubber 
::  :,  ■.!.»■  :■  t  :  lies  in  ',  .'.e  d.rrv'..  r. 
5Uo."i  3=;  .1  ■-■,■•:■( ling  the  pr'srair.  ■  :  v.eft.- 
fields  for  the  production  .'  if.;: 
thp'ic  product.'  T^.'?  »e  r-'.i.i.'e,  ::. 
.;~r  [T.plished  ,','  f:'-i.c!?'y  :.s  p.  ss:b> 
o.b    '.;'.([  b'"  ^. •■»":■.     ■;:  iniir.fd./'.e  .i-'e:.'. 

%Vf  r'?.!...-'  :':.(•  •■rTec   -;:\i' ■''..:.''   r,'":    r  ::'.j.   is 
going  to  have  cii     ur  'n    :.   nv,':   5'.r"c* 
this   State,    also    :>    tb.  isc    ::;    1,  \;r    D>.r 
categ.  rv    ar.d  "-^    ir^^  .:  i;:  j  '  '  -ry   •      p 
this  ca'.aotrt.pl.e    .'   y>   -.,;b.f 
From  a  citizen    '  N*"a  M»\;co  for  35  v^  .}3 
Yours  very  sii.crifiy, 

Fv.TD  B  \ ; :  r V 

F.\aMtas  C.H  r>r-.  MivE  Oil  Co. 
Clovis.  S    .\{    :     \jiember  27.  1942 
C:s^\   P    .An'if.h^'  n 

.N-   ,    M-  s    ■■    ;i.-p--'--'-:ra;:r?. 

Wc  r.i-  ;■   •■:,     D     C 

L£.\R  SIR.    I  ;ia'.e  Deeii  :.i.„-A'.:;^  -.v:';;   :c 
slderable    interest    your    efforts   to   ob-.tm 
pc'-'D'"  ::T".P 
y,  u   ■  ■   k:.  _  ■ 

;tre   .>ehir.d  you   100  perce;,'       V.'e   rea-./e   ti^e 
Pif?  dent's     anncunceme.."      tr.  t :     rtt 
vv'  ■.:;■:    t      .:.v      e;T*'~t    Dt^'t'ir.ber    1    wi.?    a    -t-- 
■.tr,'    c.^'A'    fcLi'    •.'.e    ,=  •  r.  :-<v  •: .  y    hope    y   m    •aJII 
continue    ycur    ef.   ::s    di.cl    cbta.a    co.-.^r 
6. oral   acti'T      r.    :!".'  fer.i.,.'X'   matt'^r 

»Vo  bi'.f-  i.rp/iciy  :>;*  ti'-e  r<^s'.;'.:~  ,:'  ratic 
'.r.j;  -.:.c^  t.if>  Cert  .tira-t  ;  cf  War  Nt-cess 
ar^'  c^".:i<  rc-'weci  bv  t:-.e  tarri.'-'Ts  i  :  th.s  ar*a 
tr  ti-.' .r  i.ir-r.  ':i;rr-.s  The  Office  >. '.  Defer.te 
Trar'.-pcrta'.  ,:i  his  ali^^wed  a  maximiirr 
yc.ir.v  rn.!'-;;.;*'  -f  ^  iOO  rr.Pes  't.  f;irn"i  triirrs 
o:-.  t.be  niaj-Tity  of  certitica'e--  rec*':vfd  fo 
'ar  They  have  not  take::  im'o  c -n.^iderat 
tlie  d.-tnr.if-  1  'b.e  farmer  frcm  tr.a:  ket  (r 
tu«r.  ti'.t-  a rr ■  ■ 'J .•". :  rf  farnimi?  ri'.i-."  "hf  : 
cessity  of  hit;.::.-:;  i"'-:i  »--  I-"'  -'-;>'  to 
town  ar.d  :::  c-'T'.- ra:  h.ive  sliv.  ^n  •.;•.! 
iv'TaiiCt'    -"''f    'A-  -e-n    rend:':   rs 

F   -    :r.-M::   e     .  ne    f.'.rmer    '*  h       ri.:;;    $0 
r'':';^  s  ar:d  ;ar"~   :  230  acres  cf  i.i::::  v 
%  rr.ax.niiiTTi  .  :    ?  '.00  mil;-  a  year   -  ::  P.' 5  lartn 
•ru-k      He  mu=t  :.au:  1:;>  v.'.'.k  to  t-:-.^';  e%'f  ■ 
dav     1.'   it:;:-'   r-'-jr.d   trip    but   his  Cfr-,.^.r... 
o;hv  c.'.e>  ii.ir.   3   m;.€j      He  canr.ot  haul  tis 
n:-:.<  '.••  t-a:.   r..u:;-.  .-rs-  ''■::■:•  'vht-a:  and  gra  n 
p     ',', iiood   on  his   1  230  aci-es. 


".'  ~f  ^a^ci'.-e  ra':'.T.:r.?  T.d  •*  .-a 

.'.    •.::.-    :,he  pt^-,  pie  '  f   •:-..s  s-^cti::! 


.1  1 


T.' 


OX 


\L 


A:  !.  r  r.::r*—  "ho  farms  alxmt  5,000 
pt'o^  te^-d^  about  800  cattle  and  sheep  was 
■c.:^-:  ^.l^J'J  n.Ues,  This  Is  not  enough  to  haul 
lalt  to  his  stock. 

The  above  Instances  are  not  at  all  excep- 
tions but  the  rule,  I  have  yet  to  And  a 
farmer  or  rancher  who  feels  that  he  is  al- 
1  vAcd  sufficient  ga.=oUne  and  miles  to  carry 
on  his  business  In  an  efficient  manner.  Most 
of  them  state  they  were  allowed  about  20  or 
30  percent  cf  the  miles  requested. 

This  condition  Is  serious  and  unless  some- 
thing IS  done  to  remedy  the  situation  a  large 
number  of  farmers  and  ranchers  of  this  sec- 
tion will  be  forced  to  quit  by  the  Government 
that  is  encouraging  them  to  produce  more. 

Since  the  FHrm^rs  Cooperative  Oil  Co.,  of 
which  I  a;r.  n.a: ..  j'^r.  is  owned  by  over  700 
farmers  in  Curry,  Quay,  and  Roosevelt  Coun- 
ties, we  believe  we  are  In  a  position  to  plc- 
ti;^°  tl  e  etTects  of  gasoline  rationing  In  this 

d .  •  .1 

Yours  sincerely, 

L.  O    Potter. 


The  Myi:es  Co,. 

L-:    C"uc-  ■    .V    \[.'X.  November  28.  1942. 
H   :.    Clinton  P    A.v:jER.sok. 

I'-r.'rd    .■-''.;■(■;    L\.'.gre3sman, 

Washington.  D  C 
Di  \H  Sra  V.-.th  all  the  fighting  that  Ae  d.d 
Li.  :..e  t'lid  rationing.  It  seems  that  v,--  v.-r9 
uiaable  to  make  the  authorities  st-e  t^.r  :  e- 
cessity.  The  trouble  Is  with  th--  ?;■  id-:.: 
aid  'h^se  pei  pie  that  are  advising  him 
that  d  :.  t  re ahze  the  true  conditions,  and 
they  are  aijptal.ng  to  the  public  to  make  It 
appear  ihat  the  people  that  are  against  this 
jt ,,-.  rationing  had  no  specific  motives.  I 
would  like  for  you  to  tell  these  people  that 
they  are  certainly  wrong  in  their  conten- 
tions, and  I  believe  they  know  they  are 
wrong.  The  farmers  in  this  country  are  go- 
ing to  suffer  from  the  gas  rationing,  and  It 
Is  going  to  mean  the  cutting  of  production 
poiiibly  25  percent  for  the  coming  year,  and 
whr*-her  Mr  Jeffers  believes  it  or  not.  he  will 
tii.d  .;•  1.  :■  vhat  I  am  saying  is  true  a 
•;c  r  :r  n.  :.  x  which  will  be  entirely  too 
Ute.  The  h.;r..  -rs  are  certainly  mad,  and  It  is 
just  too  bad  that  there  is  not  an  election 
coming  along  soon  because  If  there  was.  the 
administration  would  certainly  change  In 
Washington,  and  things  of  this  kind  are  go- 
ing to  be  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to 
send  the  Democrats  home  2  years  from  now. 
You  and  the  bunch  of  Democrats  that  are 
going  to  be  there  the  next  2  years  will  have 
to  line  up  with  some  of  the  Republicans  and 
put  a  stop  to  some  of  the  dictatorship  In 
■Washington,  or  a  change  Is  certainly  going 
to  take  place. 

I  knew  how  the  people  feel  In  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  they  are  not  want- 
ing gas  rationing  put  off  for  any  pleasure 
trips  or  anything  else,  other  than  to  carry 
on  their  program  and  so  that  they  can  pro- 
duce their  crops  and  "nelp  win  the  war.  You 
do  net  hear  any  complaints  whatsoever  from 
the  .aboring  people  or  the  towrispecple  about 
th.'  zas  ration! ne  They  just  cannot  cut 
titt'so  r.  rn.eis  d  .p.  on  the  gas  and  expect 
""Hi  to  pn.Kluce  what  they  would  produce 
.:  li.ey  were  not  handicapped.  I  hope  that 
=.  meone  will  be  in  position  to  make  the 
President  see  the  danger  there  Is,  and  what 
it  is  doing  to  this  country.  The  stock  in- 
dustry of  the  State  feels  exactly  the  same  way 
that  the  farmers  do  and  I  am  not  making 
any  appeal  on  this  program  for  any  per- 
soiial  gains.  I  have  an  A  card  for  my  car, 
and  I  i'r.  r-  rtainly  willing  to  get  along  with 
the  A  caid.  but  if  you  will  check  with  the 
people  throughout  the  country,  you  will  find 
That  they  feel  the  same  way.  I  just  felt  it 
np.  duty  to  drop  you  a  line  and  let  you  know 
how  the  people  still  feel  about  this  gas  ration- 
ing, and  I  hope  that  things  will  be  worked  out 
where'cy  we  can  continue  on  with  our  pro- 
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ductlon  in  New  Mexico  so  that  we  can  do 
oiu  part  In  producing  food,  meats,  and  cloth- 
ing, of  which  we  are  going  to  be  so  badly  In 
need  of  a  year  from  now. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  F.  Knight. 


Are  Women    [-■'ct'irs    Persons' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

<)F    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  7,  1942 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
and  letter  by  me  in  reply  to  letter  froni 
Secretary  of  War  Stimson: 

Congressman  Emanuel  Celler  (Democrat, 
New  York)  today  made  public  a  letter  from 
Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson.  whlctx 
reaffirmed  the  War  Department's  ban  against 
admitting  women  physicians  and  surgeons  In 
the  United  States  Medical  Corps. 

Congressman  Cet.i.kr  at  the  same  time 
made  public  his  answering  letter  containing 
evidence  that  the  informed  opinion  of  Amer- 
ica Is  in  favor  of  granting  to  v/omen  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  the  right  to  serve  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Nation  In  the  same  pro- 
fessional capacities  as  their  male  colleagues. 

Along  with  his  letter  to  Secretary-Stlmson, 
the  Congressman  sent  the  results  of  a  pri- 
vate, limited  poll  undertaken  by  Dr.  Kathryn 
M.  Whltten,  physician  and  surgeon  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  of  nationally  prominent  men 
and  women  including  public  officials,  labor 
leaders,  educators,  authors,  and  radio  and 
newspaper  commentators.  The  poll  was  on 
the  direct  question  of  whether  or  not  women 
doctors  should  be  granted  equal  stattis  In 
the  Army  and  Navy  as  men  doctors. 

In  his  letter  to  Congressman  Celler,  Secre- 
tary of  War  Stimson  wrote: 

"Further  reference  is  made  to  your  letter 
of  November  10,  1942,  concerning  member- 
ship and  commissions  for  women  physicians 
in  the  United  States  Medical  Reserve  Corps. 

"There  Is  no  authority  of  law  for  the  com- 
missioning of  women  physicians  as  officers  In 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army.  It  is  felt 
however  that  a  woman  doctor,  by  remaining 
at  home,  can  perform  a  valuable  service  by 
relieving  a  male  physician  who  has  beeu 
called  to  the  service  with  the  military  forces. 
There  are  abundant  opportunities  at  present, 
i  both  in  civil  communities  and  industry,  for 
the  utilization  of  female  physicians." 

In  his  letter  of  reply.  Congressman  Celleb 
wrote: 

"I  have  your  letter  of  November  27.  and 
In  reply  thereto  I  am  sending  you  copies  of 
letters  which  have  been  received  by  Dr. 
Kathr3m  M.  Whitten,  prominent  physician 
and  surgeon  of  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  whether  or  not  women  physicians 
should  be  granted  status  equal  to  that  of  their 
male  colleagues  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Nation. 

"You  will  notice  that  a  considerable  section 
of  informed  opinion  Is  in  favor  of  granting 
women  physicians  and  surgeons  the  right 
to  serve  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  Nation 
In  the  fame  professional  capacities  as  their 
male  colleagues. 

"As  I  understand  it,  the  letters  which  were 
received  by  Dr.  Whltten  were  the  results 
of  a  private,  HThlted  poll  undertaken  by  her 
among     nationally     prominent     men     and 
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women  She  v  :^'  ?■  '~n  enough  to  ^^end  thi- 
re.sults  of  thi-  p<  1!  f:\  tri  nye  followmK  the 
publication,  n.  'h*-  j:ne«-^  ^t  rnv  Iftt+'r  t..  \v\i 
of  November   Hi 

"In  addition  v"u  rriv  ►>  p!*er'  ■;tf>ri  !•. 
know-in?  tha»  1  "  a^  r>>.-f:,i;v  v!-;!*d  bv  Dr 
Emily  Dunr:':-,?  BHri'necr  ri.-H;:  '•'.  t.'.e  wonieii 
physician-  ■  f  .A.'r:''r!.,>i  vhi-  pyprp<-~'fi  ht' 
strong  erKiorM'inf :.+  ni  'hf  pr::p<^  ?.]  'hh'  the 
Status  of  worrsp".  c'r^r•rr^  ir,  the  hni-d  t.Tces 
be  equalized  Dr  Banireer  1.-  a.-  i  hn  r- 
man  of  the  special  comn.ittec  of  thf  A:i.i . - 
lean  Women's  Medical  Association  orgaciaed 
in  the  interest  of  obtaining  commissions 
for  vTomen  doctor? 

"It  wa.?  not  mv  intrnrion  t'^  rffii'st  a 
blanket  enllstmei  i  <  f  s.l  v.o:r •  i.  phv:-ic>ans 
in  the  Medlail  Ccip.<  -t  'Iv  \fu-^  I  frrl 
very  strongly.  h<.wever,  ih.,t  xa..-  .,r.  cp-i'd 
equality  of  status  an..!..:  rneii  and  won;eii 
physicians  In  civil  m  r-.  .cv  .-houid  ako  pre- 
vail  in  military   service. 

"The  statement  In  your  letter.  'Tlierc  is 
no  authority  cf  law  for  the  commissioning  of 
women  physicians  a,<;  fr>T>.  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Army,'  Ua  i.'  •  to  the  inescapra- 
ble  concltision  that  y  ■;  ...  '  "b"  n^e  <  i  the 
word  'person,'  in  the  ar'  1  s  nw 'Lb-^T  22, 
1341  (77th  Cong),  describing  thofie  eligible 
for  Army  commisslonB.  does  not  Include 
women,  I  respectfully  deem  it  quite  absurd 
to  state  that  a   woman"  Is  not  a  "person  ' 

"To  fay  that  'there  are  abundant  oppor- 
tunities at  present,  both  tn  civil  eommiinitics 
and  Industry,  for  the  utilization  of  female 
phys'.clans.'  is  to  admit  tacitly  a  distinction 
between  men  and  women  phj-slclans — a  dis- 
tinction wh'ch  neither  Informed  opinion  nor 
women  phs'sicians  themselves  are  prepared  to 
admit. 

"I  agree,  of  ctrtrrse.  tha-  -  n  physicians 
can  and  should  serve  en  ti..  ii  ;ne  front,  but 
I  reiterate  that  those  qualified  by  age  and 
experience  can  also  serve  with  eaun]  useful- 
ness In  the  armed  forces.  Ret  ?  1,  to  admit 
qualified  women  nh-^irians  into  military 
service  contributrr-  u-  -\  form  of  discrimina- 
tion which  we  have  fcnight  against  for  so 
long," 

In  the  forefront  c'  -h  .^e  who  irrged  that 
women  doctors  be  ccmmissloned  with  the 
armed  forces  was  Mr?  Franklin  D  Roc  sevelt. 
who  wrote:  "I  do  b.  hrve  that  they  should 
be  used  and  have  =a.d  so  on  several  occasions. 
I  hope  the  situation  will  be  changed." 

Veteran  of  many  years  of  strustgle  for  equal 
rights.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt.  pioneer  suf- 
raglst  wTote:  "I  am  an  old  lady  now  and  not 
able  to  do  very  active  work:  however,  I  still 
see  the  wrong  and  the  need  of  action.  •  •  • 
What  is  ridiculous  about  It  is  that  England 
and  France  admitted  women  doctors  In  the 
last  war  and  our  counti-y  did  not.  England 
Is  doing  It  now  and  so  is  Russia.  The  rea- 
son why  I  am  in  favor  cf  women  doctors  In 
wars  is  in  addition  to  other  reasons  that  are 
urged.  I  do  not  believe  that  young  women 
.  should  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  associa- 
tion with  verj'  many  men  without  careful 
chaperonage,  and  the  l.ifliir'nre  <  f  women 
doctors,  wi'-h  their  inteh.f-eiict  a.  d  -latus, 
would  have  a  iseful  influeivce  in  keeping  the 
standards  right." 

Others  woo  have  wnrltten  to  Dr  Whltten 
advocating  the  equalization  of  women  physi- 
cians in  the  armed  forces,  according  to  Con- 
gressman Celler,  are:  Helen  Rogers  Reid, 
publisher.  New  York  Herald  Tribute:  Siimucl 
Grafton,  New  York  Pest;  M-?  M-n  thy  J. 
Bellance,  Amalgamated  Clotiinig  Vvorirrs  of 
America:  Rev.  Robert  W  Searle,  Greater  New 
York  Federation  of  Churrhcr:  A!c.-rnon  D. 
Black.  Society  for  E-nK-u  cim-.u  i:  •  rie  C;iy 
of  New  York;  Raymond  C  .  tpe  Dr  A  A  Br,;:, 
Mrs,  Chaae  Going  Wox...  t  <•. ;  '  :r^  : 
the  State  of  Connecticut  Aiv  1  h  1-  r  N  ?w 
School  for  Po.  ihI  Rest-Hi-n,  Lu  gt  Ai.i  tniii. 
Italian  Dre--^^  ;:<:  W  w-i  MaKt:^  Union:  Louis 
Adamic;  Mis,  aiuney  C  b.  ;•.  H-letin  Rubin- 
stein; Freda  Kiichwey.  <  t.  tc  1  n,e  N.tt.t.n; 
Lemuel  F.  Parton,  Consouaated   I^ews  iea- 


n-.rp-^  Inr  :  Mmy  Margaret  McBride:  It  Gov 
rh'i-ifs  Poletti,  EHt:.--re  M  Herricic,  Natlor-al 
h«b"'  Re'.ftti.'MS  Board:  GeorKc  N  Sliusto;, 
prsvidp:  t  Hvicter  d  .Ue>'  cf  tlie  Cnv  ,  .f  Ni»-a 
York:  Aina  M  R.-*nibt'r2  row  on;);  fir-eit.-: 
of  defen.Kp,  hf;i!t}i  aiHl  weir^rp  w-i'i  ,ror  Ar- 
thv.r  Kn-  k  Nt-w  Y.  rk  T.nu  -  Ad*>ia.(  p  hais. - 
ley:  Frar;k  P  Grahan,  prps;;:e!it,  li.i\.rs''. 
of  North  C«r.<ilna:  Pohf.  S  B;.ck  P,*,i;.H  }-ei- 
ber:  Fannie  H::' -  I  ;:(:■-  Nho.:.o.*  .\rm>t-!i.E. 
president.  Lathes  jt  Chai^rv  it  thr  Cio.h  ,,: 
Charities  ol  t  .t  .-\;  hGiuf.^L-  :  Nf.v  Yuit, 
Inc;  Virginia  C,  Giidersleeve.  cie:!i:  r  .iiard 
Colleee:  Raymond  Gram  E\».aii-  I  :.  ;ry  E. 
WooUe;,,  fiecree  Ftf'.cl,::^  Eliot;  Anne  O'Hare 
McCo.iii.^k.  Ne-A  Y  :h  Times;  Walter  Dam- 
rosch;  and  Mrs.  'Wiiliam  H.  Good. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  Louis  Adamic  said,  "a 
doctor  is  a  doctor  whether  male  or  female," 
and  Edna  pprb--  added:  "It  Is  almost  In- 
credible that  tht.  :t  actually  exists  a  feeling 
against  this  paitictilar  war  efllort." 

Fannie  Hurst  wrote:  "Women  have  proved 
that  as  physicians  they  have  the  stamina  and 
equipment  to  serve  u.  •:.:,>  .uid  brilliantly 
alongside  men."  hlJ  F  ..:.  Bjck  declared: 
"There  can  be  no  excuse  lor  the  discrimina- 
tion against  women  In  our  country.  The  rea- 
son for  it.  therefore.  Is  discreditable — for  It 
l3  based  either  on  professional  Jealously  or  on 
senseless  prejudice," 


Ci-^ol'me  Ratlonin? 


LXiEN^KJN   OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN 

i,F   ;.r^s:--:;  ;-i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Movd''.:.'    December  7.  1942 

Mi  WHITTEN,  M,i,  Sp..  ;-iK:  i  uuaer 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  thr  lollovvmR  lef'ers' 

No.:iM.;i,R  'J..J.  ..-42. 
:.ii     'A  :;  .  :Ai.i   .\I    JeffEHS, 

JC.jo  .•  D.  sector.  Office  of  Price 
Administration; 
Mr.  Leon  Heitdxrson. 

Director.  Office  of  Price  Administration; 
Mr.  Joseph  3   Eastman, 

Director  (.  d  cf  Defense  Transportation, 
Wa^hi-ngton,  D.  C. 
GENTLiULf.  It  is  my  belief  that  U  you 
gentlemen  understood  the  conditions  which 
exist  in  various  sections  of  the  country  you 
could  do  mtich  to  relieve  the  situation  if  Na- 
tion-wide gasoline  rationing  should  become 
effective. 

My  district  is  in  north  Mississippi  where 
there  is  practically  no  public  transportation 
and  towns  are  from  5  to  15  miles  apart.  In 
my  district  not  over  50  percent  of  the  towns 
liave  any  connection  with  other  towns  by 
public  transport ;r ;  r,  hv.d  the  few  they  have 
run  north  and  ^-  ';:h  a-,,,  none  east  and  west. 
The  average  community  lu  my  district  has 
no  public  transportation  whatever  My  home 
team  is  10  miles  from  the  railroad  with  no 
public  transportation  to  the  raUrcad  and 
only  a  few  passenger  trains  operating. 

For  many  years  it  h'ks  been  the  practice  for 
school  burses  to  haul  citizens  from  these 
communu.  .-  t  tt..'  tov.i  -  on  Satiu-day.  This 
is  of  real  b<;nc:u  to  the  people  in  tliose  com- 
munities and  to  the  merchants  In  the  towns 
-'  Hid  to  the  pub'tc  emrmlly.  It  Is  my  undcr- 
st.mding  th  t  he*  <;r;.  >  i  bustes  will  not  be 
given  gasc i : : . f  or  f  , : : i • :  •  t Pd  to  u.= e  tirea  to 
hatil  these  ptr.'^oi  hi  l  will  be  prohibited 
from  rendering  this  public  service.  I  per- 
sonally know  that  hll  of  these  communities 
are  farm  commu  III  K  s  If  tliese  school  busses 
are  not  alloweu  gcusoiine   and  permitted   to 


Tpy)6er  'h\^-  -t'v\.  <■  with  their  vrhu-Ic?  .^*l^: 
t:;-.'^-  ::.'-t.a<,i  .-t  ;.  savo.e  ;:.  .rRj«  ill,*'  him  lijb^' 
rs-  '■■  I.  wh^  !,..\'»'  ::i',  -f  t;.»s  .:i.>,  usi  J,  b'vatiw 
,,-,,,   ,  . -,,-^,  ,.,;   y^-.-'    -j^,,  '.-(.a'.c  (iwi.   cars   'o   fi'iiig 

1  H,.r;  '•■■:r:  Iriesf  o  ,\ii,.v  „\:  the  ■ar.-'C  time, 
hv'ft'fvro  iv.ar.v  ;  .h^s  w'-.o  ■  ide  i,hp  school 
bll'.s<'«  c:  1,1  h:o.  •■  ;i  rni  of  thtir  o'.,  -1  nnd  Will 
havf  !:!■  ::.o;iT;s  of  tr;.  n.<it"><ir' at  i,,  ;i  '''b.i'  Wro' 
i-.-udUCliCi.  !■>'.'.'.:.:!  h.i!^  o:no:e<1  Ihf  'or  xb:.  \  .n:\ 
of  wagons  hi  ci  -'liie'  c\ir:  .aer^  ni:d  ■  i~rrc  :'■  no 
avni'.r.ble  subst'^oti-  :o'V  ihf  f'T.«-r  ■:!■■, i  •:  ■  ho.v 
>\\i--.',  busses  ii!  m.ioo.o-  ir:*:'  *  ■its€  t.or.i':  o  n.- 
r.  :Oio, "  les. 

'A  re  B  farmlTtp  jiection  It  i*  absolutely 
t»~»'':a!  that  t  o  •  h'  permitted  to  use 
'arr.i  trucks  on  li.o  .irir..'  in  addition  to  gaso- 
line for  hauUnt:  :  liiice  to  a  shipping  point 
If  farm  product Kni  is  10  be  kept  up.  "These 
folks  are  not  asking  for  gaec41ne  nor  tires  for 
1  't  R'^n'c  driving. 

1  n't  question  your  sincerity.  H-vfvf: 
apparently  you  have  no  one  In  your  crganl- 
z!»tion  vfho  is  familiar  with  this  situation.  I 
beg  of  you  that  you  call  on  someone  familiar 
with  this  sitttation  to  change  your  regula- 
tions to  take  cnre  of  this  problem  before  you 
become  recponFible  for  the  serious  decline  in 
the  production  and  delivery  of  agricultural 
products  I  enclose  a  telegram  which  Is  rep- 
resentative. 

I  hope  you  will  seriously  consider  the  in- 
formation given  you  in  this  letter  which  can 
be  supported  by  any  number  of  affidavits  if 
necessary  and  that  this  information  may  be 
placed  before  the  proper  authorities  and  some 
reasonable  plan  may  be  made  to  take  cere  of 
this  situation.  What  you  folks  apparently 
do  not  understand  Is  that  this  section  Is 
nothing  like  the  thickly  populated  East  where 
public  transportation  runs  In  almoet  every 
direction. 

Thanking  ycu  for  yc  ,.r   ronFtriera*:on  and 
hoping  for  an  early  re;   v    i  ; -i 
Yours  very  trtily. 

Jaicie  :.   W  ,i;.";TN. 
AfCTfiber  o;  Cotigrre**, 


War  PaoDtrcnoN  Board. 
Washington.  D.  C.  November  28,  1942. 
Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whittin. 
jlfembcr  of  Congress. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,    D     '" . 

Mt  Deas  Congressman  Whitten  :  Refer- 
ring to  your  letter  of  November  25  regarding 
the  gasoUne-ratlonlng  program  with  specific 
reference  to  its  operation  in  the  farm  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation: 

I  know  the  problems  of  the  farmer,  but  I 
had  no  part  in  setting  up  these  organizations 
in  Washington  and  you  can  appreciate  I  am 
having  s<  me  diflOculty  In  getting  some  people 
in  Washington  to  understand  what  these 
problems  are.  For  your  information  I  am 
enclosing  copy  cf  my  letter  of  November  23 
addiessed  to  Messrs.  Eastman  and  He-.-lrrson, 
which  sets  forth  my  position  on  to         -iter. 

You  will  note  I  instructed  that  whiie  ra- 
tioning should  go  into  caect  December  1, 
farmers  and  stockmen  should  be  given  to 
tinderstand  that  they  are  to  continue  their 
normal  operations  until  such  time  as  tbelr 
individual  needs  are  determined,  and  that 
the  rationing  boards  mU3t  be  Instructed  to 
adc^Jt  an  attitude  that  will  not  result  In  any 
unnecessary  d«lay  or   tie-up. 

Additionally,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  rviUng 
to  which  you  refer  concerning  the  operation 
of  school  buses   on   Sattirday  and   I  am   so 
indicating  to  Mr.  Eastman, 
Cordiaily  yours. 

W.  M.  Jet-  *ti> 


OrriCE  FOR  Emergency  MANAcxMxirr. 

Washington.  D   C.  Dcctiinber  5.  1943. 
Hon.  Jamie  L.  Wiin^EN 

House  of  Reprenentatives. 

Washirt{;ton,  D.   C. 
Mt    Dcab    Con  ;    v^.  j^n:     This    »"''     ^'■- 
kncvv-ledge   and    r.^..,    .^   yuur   lettei    u_^^^ 
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In  receipt  oX  a  copy  .:  i  .''- 
rlTX"      :    Mr.    J.    A     r~pt.J 


'-r  V.  :-.:-.e:.   •  .   •_;: 
;'^     c    u:.-y    :■.  V":|' 


ite 


:;   -f^.-,-y    Issued    •      B.::    J::,   -     S.ir::.=     M.:;  = 
T  .  }    -.r  letter  y-':    ■.'.-■"  .r-    '!.►'•:  -.i:b.  :■.  c     :v 
l!    your    con;::.',;-.:  ■  r. .■  -..-     i,.     Mr      VV::.Jr 
JeJIer«    »r<i    Mr     I.f-  :.    H>  .•;;:!':•-  !i    r-'.i" 
the    Nt".    :.-'*d''    r.i"..  .i.;:.^^    ^f    ?ui~....: 

Ple.i."'  :  ..  ,:  ;r.  ..---f.1  •;..i"  ii.y  Li-ratT  ur  ir.iil.-,- 
port":  :  :  :::■..  ::.:r.  d.'.e^  .r.-J  produce  w  lo 
la  di-S-sati-^tu-d  vi.'h  t'-.e  .t'.l  'Aances  contained 
In  h:.s  cert. Si"''  ;  'i.ir  :.f"'---^;ty  may  appt^al 
a*,  c-rce  It  r.:  ''..n  i:.  :.  t  ■  h;-  county  fai  m 
tra:i=p<  rta*'.  •.  ;'■  .■-..•r.r'f-  "P-.^  rcniinitlee 
will  ,'►-■.">■*  h.>  : -u'-'  iii.d  -fi.-l  .'.-  •■'■I'  ::.:i;-'; 
datloi  >  ■'"'  ''.ie  dnprrpr.a'e  Oftr--  :'  D-'f:  :',-e 
Tran-;>  r:.r,,    ;.    a. -tic:      S.:- 

F'--:"^'  ;.-  ■  ■':•':  :.:a:.  :'i;-:;u"-  cr  l:a'.;,er; 
'.:■■■-.  ;r  du'"~  'Ah.'  jire  ri..-5a*:-:^t  ct  ■A'.'ri 
,».„  -A.i.'-fs  ccnta.::^:!  .:.  :.">-;:  .,>■:•.:';-,' >-5 
r:..y  ,.;  ;>'al  a*  •':!.:■  t  :  -i  m^  .(i..'v;.i:...;.  :•.  :r.e 
■  '■..,:-»--  (jt!ir-  r  LVit-r.-e  Tr<i'.>pu)rlation  dis- 
Uict.  ■  ffi''*'  .if'' r  *h.ch  .1  L  .::►'<■-  cpr';f"~ 
will  bt-  .->.-',<»  (.1  .:  .:l",.f'  ca'.;-r'  I,„:  ::--i.-;.:  ^ 
a  Ccrr-'_*,;.  :.    :-    ,-r,    ■*■■:; 

It   '.s  I.    p'-c;    'ha:   v.'::h  "h?  '"-".iib. .-;.::■_■■: 
this    „pp^,u    pr,  (.■■•dure     'U   -^^    -'•"■.ncaif 
whicl.  e::_rc  h.r.  e  bre:.  :;"..:.-.c  r..u}   i3e  p:_p^r. 
ly  rectified 

If  there  is  any  further  information  jjou 
desire,  plea^  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  at 
any  time 

Very  truly  yours, 

Director,  Office  c;  D  ■'    '•    ; -.:  ..-pl-l:::,  4. 

Dec  fmefs   '     :  a4J 
M.    l.ECN  Henderson 

Director.  Office  o:  P'\r.-  AJ  'i.nistratior^ 

}.[•:   De\r   M.r     Henders'-^'      I   '.':■:'.    '..a- 
net   your    purpose    to   needless-iy    i..-  .,:    c;   P-'. 
our    cour's     ..nd     their     eflectr.>^       :-,  r   :■ 

H    A-v-r     I    „,:-.    ,.dv:.=  f.ri    '':...r    ir.-tf. 

-d-T    N-     5C       f    Ga^'...;.e    Ka:.    ...:.^    G  .|^,;i: 
N       ;    ;    u   p:     ;.d-' 

■  ?:»■;•.■■■';,(>■■  m. .-,'.,'»  1-  r.r-t  :l!!'"-v.'fd  '' 
U'l--  l'  a  p»  t-t  ■  r  *r.i:.d  ;'.;.-y  i.r.oe  t; 
not  Goverr.ni-:.-  :    p:>--e:.-a- :■, -s  -_  r  agents 

I  certainly  -a.-;:,   :,    n^.rce  a  protest  agalhst 
any  such  ruling     r  rf-^ti.a-,   ;.  a:.:l  '     :■'  p4'- 
fviKy  ure.T  that  t::..-  r«g'-. '...•:    r.  be  ■■;.a..;f 
::'.  a"  ^1.=;    ...■:"  :n.:y  be  pr.-'.  .dec!  f   r  j'.:r,r>, 

F  r  ,.dr.  ,-•:  9  -.-•ars  I  \va<  :;;.--r.'-  ..••■- 
rt  f.'.'^  .  U..-..s"  :::  my  ~-,r.''  Durir-  '^i^ 
time  It  ■.%-;>  nv.-  ciu'y  ".'  ad'..-e  ■*:■:■.  ^ 
Junes  and  vi.rk  •*:•;.  p,  t;t  ;i;r;e-  C'«  r- 
u:.cie-  •.'"»  Arv.pr;  •  ir.  sys-eir.  '  f  ;  vorr.n-.'":,  *  !•*■>■ 
are  abs  '.:rf\\  t:^■p^'I^dt'^;t  ::i  ffiony  ta>^'^ 
tr.f  :'v.-^-;-:,?a' .  :.  .,r;d  pr  'p.-r  action  by  :;:  li'.d 
j'lrif-  T^.-y  ar"  tr-e  :.:v  body  In  n:y  S-|i--' 
wn;,;i  c-.r.  r^'\:r::  ii.dicments  c-r  t 
"h.ir.  -  ..^a:::-:  : ^'.d ; viduals  "r  er^^'ip-; 
V:  I  a  ■.'"■".=  t  "-V  la 'J.'  "*derf>  "l:"  pr'-.  :.* 
:-'".*er,^  I?::' \.'Z^.  *.">  pr '-vid'^  t  r  or-r.ivi: ■ 
;p •.■  * f^ '■■  ~p  Id V ■  V  £1  ''e  *  ^ .3  ^ ' ' '  w ■ '  r k  i  '  '^  -.'  ' # c  - 
*'.',:r!  f'!"'r  thf  p-"'p;e  Cf'r".i:n.v  b-  nie  deft^^.-'-' 
S  '.f-ci  in  w.'h  the  f.ir.di;..;  a:;d  ''..dber 
l'.;:  trar.d  j'i:ru'>  N  w  a:  ,;i  ':rr.p  wbf 
<■■■  i;r'>  d.i'-f'  b'^f-r.  set  a.^.df'  ;  r;  ry.ii-v  :-,.t':>i:> 
rf  ::\f  w~rld  I  am  s';r>^  'd  ■.:  '■;  •  :..d.\''.d'. 
b'jreau  re  departmer.t  se"  i;p  by  !,■.»•  |'"r 
bv  E.>:pc'vi";vtr  .  -d?r  W'-  u;d  d-'*ire  ir  tafce  crfo:': 
f  r  d-^^'r  ,■.'::■.,;;  :h-^  f  !Tpct:veness  ii  f  'd-e  ccur'.- 
.:■.  ur  N.r.i'r.  I  beds^ve  that  with  'd.:s  nt 
''"■r  ':,,[.f>i  t.j  y':i;r  atter.ti'ir.  y-ui  will  ;-ee 
w-sd-.-rr:  ■,'  rhar.eing  this  n-?ulati-ri  m.O.  yy.:: 
hands   '.:•;   prct«Hti!ig   cur  ccur'.- 

In  rr.y  hi''n:e  State  practically  every  jv 
r--"^:dp?  a"  h  rr.e  Rv.d  travels  tc  ar.cl  from 
ccurt  duriwi:  a  Cuurt  s+'ss-oii  I11  the  av er.igt= 
tuwp.  St  would  be  extremely  diflScid'  ti;  n-a^k" 
pr- :■.;.;.■■:;,«  t.;  tak:'  care  of  jur-  r?  Th-^  pa-, 
5.3  per  diem.  The  length  of  service  ;.-  usuafily 
::c:  mere  than  1  to  2  weeks.  The  an-.'  ur. "lot 
i;as<iliiie  Involved  is  very  small  The  amo; 
of  rubber  used  would  be  very  l:m!te(i.  At  me 
same  time,  however,  if  the  courts  n.:;.^ 
Jury  service  to  those  who  reside  :ie>ii  vn^ugd 


tc  the  court  to  7.-alk  b:  ar,:i  from  the  court- 
house, we  have  gotten  away  from  the  very 
ba-is  of  the  American  legal  system  which  pro- 
v.d-s  that  grand  and  petit  Jtirors  shall  be 
•.::-:'  :i  from  the  ccurt  district  by  lot  drawn 
:r  :r.  t  list  of  representitive  citizens  of  the 
entire  district.  That  it  may  be  evident  that 
the  American  way  is  to  protect  the  courts. 
it  is  hoped  that  this  regtolatioa  will  be 
changed. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration  and 
awaiting  a  reply.  I  am.  1 

Yours  very  trulv.  ' 

J* MIS  L.  Whitten. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Bureaucratic  .Uroganc: 
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I  reed  y.  'ir  ,~-:.--ance  at  •;-. 
curii^i;  perr:ii.~o.  ::  from  the  U' 
Ikjard  ■'!  gL  ah'  ad  with  a  farm 
gram  I  contacttd  the  Ix..:  ; 
and  he  ^ave  me  a  b;a:.k'  2  it  d 
It  wGuld  take  60  *  ^'j  •  j.:<.  :.: 
ticn  to  go  tnrQUj:.  die  ifg  idir  r 


FXTENFION'   Of    RrA!.-\RKS 


HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 


I.\  THE  HOU6E  ^t    r-:,-:?:i£.-ENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  7,  1942 

M;  MA?(dN  M;  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  th'^  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
t'.p  H(  d-f>  to  one  more  glaring  example 
:  rjdif.i  .  la'ic  arrogance.  It  is  in  con- 
r."'  d  r.  Aiih  an  application  to  the  War 
Pr  cd  •.  n  Board  for  authorization  to 
bekin  ( oa>r. ruction  of  necessary  farm 
bLuidmgs  tiiat  I  filed  *ith  the  Board  in 
behalf  of  a  resident  of  Rockford,  111. 
Tl.e  apvp.a  a:;  n  was  denied,  not  on  the 
n>d:  .-  oi   [lie  case  but  because  "it  did 


■n  Illinois. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
I  had  hoped  to  see  you 
V  rf  in  Rcckford  but  other  mat- 
irim   doing 

•..me  in  se- 
-  Production 
i.i.dlng  pro- 

■preM'r.tatlve 
>didd  that 
r.e  appllca- 

i:t.ne. 


nie  to  us  througlLthe  proper  chan- 
T;>'  denial  of  the  application  was 

i  ■:.  oei.alf  ("f  '1^  War  Production 
1  ;-•  :.•'  .;  •.  B  McTieue,  Admin- 
-:•  C:dd^e;-,  a^-:.  Oid-r  L  41.  what- 
iha:  II'. e  ineaiio. 
A.>  thf'  41.3-acrp  farm  involved  in  the 
buiidibid  appi. :\f::-b  his  88  head  of  cat- 
tle: rr.ii.'k-  >d  18  000  PDUnds  of  pork  this 
y*  a:  :  and  .  xp'  cb-  to  have  30.000  pounds 
'  f  ;>'' :  1'  t  :v  :  ;  market  soon;  it  would 
>»•  rr..  M';:  ::>.  present  shortage  of  meat 
no'A  handicapping  our  war  effort,  that 
anv  p^r  >  n  '...IdinR  a  responsible  position 
War  Production  Board  would  not 
..  ;r.  red  over  .lis  own  red  tape 
d'  -A  n  an  important  application 
:  dd  net  conform  to  the  red 
.  n,>.ders  so  important. 
'  I  rrn.sider  the  manner  in 
.-  application  vas  handled  to  be 
a  flaerant  example  of  bureaucratic  arro- 
panv'd  I  want  to  include  in  my  remarks 
ccpi^'s  cf  the  corrf'^P'  ltd- nee  covering 
the  application  so  -  ach  ^^■mber  can  de- 
cide tor  him.self  wdtid.er  I  am  justified 
m  my  up. i. ion  The  correspondence  fol- 
IcAd^: 

R.  CKi    RD    III.,  October  28.  1942. 
He."     Noah   M^.^icv 
Cd-n^-t-- ^"iJ 'I    " 

Dr.\R   Mr    NU.son 


Before  the  war  T  purchased  an  80-acre  farm, 
the  buildings  on  which  except  the  house  are 
wholly  inadequate  for  the  80.  Shortly  after- 
v.-ard  1  purchased  another  83  acres  in  3  dif- 
ferent pieces  which  adjoin  it.  In  addition 
to  this  I  farmed  this  year  about  156  acres, 
making  a  total  of  319  acres.  Besides  this 
farm  land,  that  I  actually  operate.  I  have 
a  number  of  farms  from  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  transport  stock  and  feed  on  occasions; 
this  too  accentuates  my  need  for  housing. 

I  have  no  hog  house,  or  chicken  house,  or 
adequate  grain  and  storage  room  on  the  80 
acres,  so  I  am  faced  with  approaching  winter 
now  with  87  head  of  Hereford  cattle,  a  large 
drove  of  hogs  and  chickens  with  wholly  in- 
adequate housing.  I  just  finished  combining 
one  field  of  soybeans,  from  which  we  took 
over  51.000  pounds  to  the  elevator.  Inasmuch 
as  we  do  not  have  sufBclent  storage  facilities. 
I  will  have  approximately  two-thirds  as  many 
more  that  are  still  to  be  harvested. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  trying  to  go  along  with 
the  Government  program,  having  planted 
enough  soybeans  to  paint  a  battleship,  and 
inasmuch  as  1  have  marketed  many  thousands 
of  pounds  of  pork  and  have  approximately 
75.000  pounds  of  beef  on  the  hoof  which  needs 
housing  and  ctue,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
can  make  this  a  special  case,  as  It  is  very 
urgent  that  I  be  permitted  to  build  somewhat 
beyond  the  $1,000  per  year  permitted  at  the 
present  time  on  the  farm. 

I  will  not  need  a  great  deal  of  material,  as 
I  have  some  material  on  hand  which  I  had 
cut  out  of  the  woods  prior  to  the  time  of  our 
entrance  into  the  war.  I  also  have  some  used 
material.  I  do,  however,  need  two  or  three 
carloads  of  cenient  and  several  hundred  yards 
of  sand  and  gravel  for  foundation  work  and 
cement  floors,  but  I  understand  this  material 
is  not  critical. 

The  building  will  be  done  entirely  with  my 
own  capital. 

Kindly  secure  me  a  permit  at  once  and  wire 
me  collect  to  that  effect,  as  I  must  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  hour  of  good  weather  before 
winter  breaks.  The  details  can  be  left  and 
can  be  taken  cart  of  by  correspondence  later. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  G.  Fricke. 

Congress  or  the  UNmo)  States, 

HotTSE  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C  ,  October  30,  1942, 
Mr.  PAtjL  G.  Fricke. 

Rockford.  III. 
Dear   Mr.   Fricke:   This  will   acknowledge 

■  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  28.    I  have 
Just  wired  you  as  follows: 

"Execute  blank  for  construction  permit 
and  mail  to  me  ' 

It  is  unfortunate  that  you  have  delayed  so 
long  in  filing  an  application,  since  there 
seems  to  be  no  short  cut  In  obtaining  building 
construction  permits.  I  am  Informed  by  the 
War  Production  Board  that  formal  applica- 
tion must  be  made  on  the  blank  issued  for 
that  purpose,  and  then  the  application  will 
I    be  referred  back  to  your  local  representative 

■  for  personal  investigation. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  do  everything  that  I  can 
to  expedite  your  application. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  remain. 
Tours  sincerely, 

N    .M    Mason. 

October  31,  1942. 
Hon.  Noah  Mason. 

Congressman  from  Illinois, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  enclosing  the  executed 
blank  for  construction  permit  on  my  farm. 
Bear  in  mind  that  when  this  farm  was  pur- 
chased many  of  the  materials  were  on  hand 
prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  war.  Pk- 
liminary  construction  was  under  way.  such  as 
removal  of  trees,  grading,  revamping  of 
fences,  and  securing  of  materials  before  our 
entrance  into  the  war. 
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My  present  plans  call  for  the  operation  of 
413  acres  next  year.  I  have  88  head  of  cattle 
and  plan  to  raise  at  least  200  hogs  annually. 
I  marketed  approxmiately  18.000  pounds  cf 
pork  this  year  and  plan  to  have  from  30.000 
to  40.000  pounds  of  beef  ready  for  shipment 
within  approximately  90  to  120  days.  Be- 
sides this,  poultry  and  poultry  products  will 
be  available  for  the  market. 

Your  cooperation  in  securing  this  permit 
for  me  Is  very  greatly  appreciated. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Paul  G.  Fricke. 


November  2,  1942. 
Mr.  P.tVL  G   Fricke. 

Rcckford.   III. 
DiAR  Mr.  Fricke:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  October  31.  and  enclosure. 

I  am  filing  your  application  for  construc- 
tion permit  with  the  War  Production  Board, 
with   the  request  that  it  be  acted  upon  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  remain. 
Yours  sincerely. 

N    ^d   Mason. 

November  2.    1942. 
Mr.  Donald  M.  Nelson. 

Chairman,    War    Production    Board. 
Washington.  D   C. 
Dear  Mr  Nelson:  1  am  enclosing  letter  re- 
ceived from  Mr   Paul  G.  Fricke.  5204  Saflord 
Road.  Rockford.  Ill  ,  and  application  for  con- 
sti-uctlon  permit. 

I  will  appreciate  it  very  much  If  this  ap- 
plication can  be  acied  upon  at  an  early  date 
since  the  weather  in  Illinois  at  this  time  of 
the  year  is  unpredictable,  and  building. con- 
struction should  be  started  without  delay. 
Very  truly  yours. 

N  M   Mason. 


December  2.  1942. 

Hon.  Noah  M    Mason. 

Congressman.  Twelfth  District.  Illinois, 
Washington,  D  C 
De.ar  Mr.  Mason:  I  thank  you  for  your 
earnest  efforts  In  my  behalf  concerning  the 
securing  of  a  permit  to  build.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  War  Production 
Board,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing. 

My  stock  would  freeze  to  death  before  I 
could  lake  care  of  them  were  I  to  comply 
with  the  procedure  outlined  in  their  letter. 
«s  It  was  approximately  8  below  zero  here 
this  morning  It  seems  that  my  only  way 
out  is  to  build  within  the  meager  limita- 
tions allowed  and  to  sell  off  such  stock  as  I 
do  not  have  housing  for. 

Thank  yuu  again  for  your  cooperation. 
Very  sincerely   yours. 

Paltl  G.  Fricke. 


War  Production  Board. 

Construction  Bureau 
Ne?r  York.  N   Y .,  November  11,  1942. 
Mr.  Paul  G   Fricke, 

Rockford.  III. 

Dear  Mr  Fricke:  Your  application  for  au- 
thorization to  begin  construction  of  the 
building,  structure,  or  project  described  on 
the  accompanying  copy  of  Form  PD  2^0  has 
been  received  and  has  been  given  careful 
consideration. 

Tills  application  s  denied  because  it  did 
net  com  J  to  us  throuph  the  proper  channels. 

Yov  should  file  your  application  for  author- 
ity with  the  chairman  of  the  county  U  S  D  A. 
War  Board,  who  will  forward  it  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  State  U  S  D  A  War  Board  and 
w.th  their  approval  and  en  accompanying 
processing  form,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Office  for  Agricultural  War  Relations  of  the 
D'-partment  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
D  C  .  and  with  their  approval,  it  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ci-'n.'^-triif  *;'  1  T.v.r-?H\\.  W:,r  Pro- 
ductirn   Board    New   Yi  iK   C;'y 
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This  Is  the  channel  through  which  all  cases 
must  be  handled  and  your  new  application 
should  be  filed  within  15  days  from  the  date 
of  this  letter,  otherwise  we  will  presume  that 
you  do  not  care  to  pursue  the  matter  further 
and  your  case  will  be  closed. 

In  filing  your  new  application,  please  refer 
to  the  above  serial  number. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  B  McTigue. 

Administrator. 

December  4,  1942. 
Mr   Paul  G.  Fricke. 

Rockford.  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Fricke:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  December  2.  with  enclosvue.  and  am 
sorry  indeed  that  your  application  for  a  con- 
struction permit  has  been  denied. 

I  do  not  blame  you  in  the  least  for  being 
annoyed,  and  the  arrogance  displayed  In 
Mr.  McTigue's  letter  doesn't  help  the  situa- 
tion any.  This  Is  Just  another  example  of 
the  overlapping  of  Government  bureaucracies 
with  their  ecccmpanying  long-drawn-out 
procedures  that  must  be  complied  with  under 
this  admini.«:tratioii  before  the  simplest  of 
matters  can  be  adjudicated 

I  hope  that  you  will  feel  free  to  call  up>on 
me  at  any  time  that  I  can  be  of  service 
to  you. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain, 
Yours  sincerely, 

N.  M.  Mason. 


To  the  Conscience  oi  .-^aierica 


EXTENSION   OF    F-iF^MARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OI     .NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday   Drrrmhcr  1 ,  1942 

Mr.  CELLER  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  advertise- 
ment from  the  New  York  Times  of  Sat- 
iir(ih>',  December  5,  l:i42: 
To  tiie  Conscience  oj  America: 
"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want. 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  do-.vn  in  green  pastures: 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters." 

In  that  hallowed  hour  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  when  President  Roosevelt  recited  those 
words  from  the  twrnty-third  Psalm  to  the 
I^atlon.  7,000  children  of  the  people  who  first 
sang  that  Psalm  were  led  out  of  the  ghetto  of 
Warsaw  to  be  slaughtered. 

The  day  before  and  the  day  before  that, 
the  day  thereafter  and  'he  day  after  that  the 
same  harrowing  thing  occurred:  more  thou- 
sands of  Jevts  were  massacred.  For  Hitler  Is 
not  merely  boasting  that  the  Europe  he  has 
conquered  will  be  made  Juclenreln.  he  is 
feverishly  at  work  translating  into  reality  his 
threats  to  exterminate  the  Jewish  people  root 
and  branch  and  wherever  they  may  be  found. 

To  the  Jew  cf  Europe  the  green  pastures 
have  bsccme  a  big  ditch  which  he  is  forced  to 
dig  with  his  own  hands  before  falling  into  it 
riddled  by  volleys  of  shot  from  the  Gestapo's 
execution  -quads.  The  still  waters  are  pools, 
nay.  a  rising  river  of  blood. 

Day  in.  day  out.  the  torment  goes  on.  The 
details  of  -'..e  massacres  are  almost  too 
hideous  to  be  put  Into  words.  They  are 
appalling.  Nothing  so  bestially  cruel  has 
been  recorded  In  the  annals  of  history. 

Air  bubbles  are  injected  into  the  veins  of 
tens  of  thousands  <  !  J  -.v-:.  resulting  in  ago- 
nizing death  m  a  tUuii  uiue.    Men,  women. 


and  children  are  pressed  Into  alr-tlght  cham- 
bers where  they  are  choked  to  death  en  masse 
with  poison  gas.  Elsewhere,  as  In  Vllna,  Jews 
are  herded  Into  disused  slaughterhouses  and 
done  to  death  by  electric  currents  that  pass 
through  the  specially  installed  metal  flooring 
on  which  they  stand.  Jewish  mothers  have 
been  compelled  to  look  on  as  German  soldiers 
played  football  with  babes  and  newly  boru 
infants. 

Did  Dante  in  his  awful  vision  see  anything 
as  gruesome  in  hell? 

Every  day.  our  State  Department's  figures 
reveal,  a  larger  number  of  Jews  is  slain  than 
the  British  people  lost  In  the  entire  year 
1940,  the  worst  year  of  the  air  blitz.  The 
Jews  have  nearly  2,000.000  victims  to  mcurn, 
and  each  hour  the  mountain  of  their 
martyred  dead  rises  to  still  ghastlier  heights. 
When,  a  quarter  century  ago,  the  Armenian 
people  were  subjected  to  systematic  spoliation 
and  murder,  the  Christian  world  cried  out  its 
indignation  and  protest.  'When  the  stream- 
lined barbarians  of  our  day  leveled  Rotter- 
dam with  the  ground  and  buried  30.000  Neth- 
erlanders  under  the  ruins,  humanity's  heart 
stood  still  End  sickened.  When  they  burned 
Lidice,  a  cry  of  horror  went  up  from  the 
civilized  world. 

The  Jew  has  seen  a  hundred  Rotterdams. 
He  has  witnessed  and  experienced  the  horrors 
of  a  thousand  Lldlces.  Every  step  he  takes 
In  Europe  is  stained  with  his  own  blood.  Yet. 
no  action  was  undertaken  to  stop  th's  ruth- 
less process  of  annihilation.  There  has  not 
been  an  official  word  of  protest  or  indignation 
in  America  following  the  State  Department's 
recent  harrowing  revelations — not  a  word  of 
rebuke  or  disgust,  of  shame  or  warmng. 

Hardly  a  word  from  the  Christian  churches. 
Not  sL  word  from  governmental  authorities. 
Not  an  adequate  word  from  the  molders  cf 
public  opinion  in  the  press  and  on  the  rad-O. 
Not  a  word  from  the  intellectuals,  the  guard- 
ians of  civilization. 

That  silence,  sinister  in  its  Implications, 
has  now  lengthened  Into  weeks.  And  Jews 
are  still  being  slaughtered. 

That  Is  why  the  Proc'.am.atlon  on  the  Moral 
Rights  of  the  Stateless  and  Palestinian  Jews 
assumes  greater  significance  than  ever  Its 
program  should  become  the  policy  of  the 
American  people  and  Government  toward  the 
oppressed  Jews  of  the  Old  World. 

Oi-  are  we  so  callous  or  so  Inured  to  calam- 
ity and  horror  hat  we  cannot  take  notice  of 
an  old  people's  anguish  or  hear  the  death- 
rattle  in  the  throats  cf  millions  of  human 
beings? 

Are  the  United  Nation?  so  weak,  or  so 
cowed  and  intimidated  by  Hitler's  bloody 
face,  that  thev  do  not  even  dare  to  talk  back? 
Dr.  Goebbeis.  the  Nazi  minister  of  popular 
enlightenment,  wrote  not  long  ego  in  his 
vreekly  newspaper  Das  Reich:  "If  the  day 
should  ever  rome  when  we  (Nazis)  must  go, 
if  some  day  we  are  compelled  to  leave  tlie 
scene  of  history,  we  will  slam  the  door  so 
hard  that  the  universe  will  shake  and  man- 
kind will  stand  back  in  stupefaction!'  -^ 
Now.  having  seen  the  writing  on  the  wall 
in  th3  unbroken  fighting  spirit  of  the  Red 
Army  and  in  America's  ability  to  wage  offen- 
sive "war  on  both  sides  of  the  world  simul- 
taneously, the  butchers  of  Berlin  have  be- 
gun to  slam  the  doer.  They  have  started  to 
do  to  the  Jewish  people  that  fiendish  thing 
which  Is  to  cause  the  human  race  to  reel 
back  aghast.  Just  as  every  act  of  barbarism 
and  every  piece  of  inhumanity  they  ever 
perpetrated  was  first  tried  out  on  the  Jews. 
What  the  Nazis  are  doing  to  the  Jewish 
people  today  is  a  foreshadowing,  a  foretaste 
of  what  is  m  store  fcr  all  the  peoples  in  the 
occupied  countries.  It  is  the  btginning  ot 
a  program  of  terror  and  horror  that  is  ulH- 
mately  to  be  applied  to  Poles  and  Cwchs.  to 
Dutchmen  and  Yugoslavs.  Grerka  *n* 
Frenchmen. 


Ai21>^ 


A'  the  tiire  when  •^'-  v  ?. 
a.  -1  singled  out  thf  J<>xs   r 
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tacks,  the  democ.  ^  :-^5     - 
the  political  doctr.r.     't: 
Interference  tn  or  r.o'/-° 
Internal    affairs    cf    a    t 


1  yv>o  •■p  TX*ir**r 
:   r    'h»:r   Qr^-f 
'•'    a-S'.d"    '.nvokjr'.? 

:; .{  p  r.   '■  f  •  h '.'  p ' 


considerations  had  tc  :r. ik>    v  v  r  '  'r' 
of  the   Imrwriallst  game  cf   b    "  <-!    v  i 
when  great  nations  like  the  '  ?rrhs 
Austrian?    were    to    be    hai.cl  <;      v   ;    uj   the 
sadists  nf  the  Reich.     We  di-^-r-.  •  d  reports 
about  the  Inhuman  treatment  n- —ri     ■ 
Jews   In  the  murder  camps  of   Da.  hi  a 
Oranlenburg      We  shrugged  our  shoulder 
If    •    -'•!'  no  concern  of  ours  what  FT" 
n    -'.  H  -i.mler  did  to  a  few  thousand  C"-- 
r      ^.        -)f  the  Jewish  faith. 

\\-  Atre  yet  to  learn,  at  an  !r  r-.i  ■■  • 
In  tears  and  blood,  that  hum  i:  ■  .  s  -  • 
as  Ood  is  one.  and  that  the  r.-...rt7TeG 
were  merely  the  forerunners  on  the  road  cf 
sorrows  of  Pole?  .  !  .\  banians,  cf  Cre-^'  >r,d 
-an:i      :    American   mo'h*   =        d 


Omt  prf^ent  silence  Is  gT^'T!'-;-  T;i;ble  In 
Bfr./r.  For  us  to  say  tha:  •^■■••^  *...  'io  our 
l>^'.  '.o  f.nc:  H  "  .".'ion  for  the  Jewish  ques- 
•;•'■:  af'e-  'h.  w. -  Is  a  -nockery  and  only 
•'•-'■k'^  ;  .•:e'":'^'  '■::  hell.  At  the  present  rate 
:  .^....:.^  ;i,c;e  w.il  be  no  Jewish  question 
'."('  to  solve. 

if  America  speak  out 
T:.:  disinherited  sta teles'  Jews  and  the  Jews 
o.'  P.ile^M"'^  ,'»  ■'«ing  once  m.ore  to  be  given 
arms  and  ■  hv  ;:  ihe  vanguard  of  the  Allied 
armies  that  will  invade  tlie  European  conti- 
nent. No  other  motive  but  self-respect,  as 
the  brothei-s  of  the  mllKona  ol  victims  of 
H."er,  prompts  this  demand. 

Enough  cf  chicanery  an  j  evasion.    Enough 
vkirf .!"  that  rejoices  over  blood- 
•  »■  p  .ice.  but  turns  lt«  face 
'^h-r  miUiona  of  victims  fall  in 


and  IS  silei 


Norwegian: 
father? 

We  were  yet  to  learn  that  ;.«■  h  ■  S  -1  tic 
Justification  of  the  Hitlerites  attitude  t-o  the 
Jews  was  but  a  trick  to  lull  thp  Chrj-i  lan 
nations- to  sleep,  to  divide  thp  d- :r.  r  i  .»3. 
to  obscure  the  Issues  ?.'  •"Ice  u  r>fu«d]e 
people's  minds  In  order  '"..t  -.'rry  micrlit  fall 
victim  the  easier  to  the  Sm  olans  of  wlr'.d 
conquest 

To  be  silent  In  this  hour  when  thousJi^cls 
of  unarmed.  Innocent  Jewish  hum.in  l^eli  sjs 
are  murdered  each  day  is  not  only  a  >  •  j  •  al 
of  elementary  human  solidarity.  It  ;>  u-IvA- 
mount  to  giving  the  bloodthirsty  Gesiapo 
carte  blanche  to  continue  and  soe  d  Its 
ghastly  program  of  extermination. 

To  be  silent  is  to  help  Hitler  carr>-  out 
program  of  killing  off  one  penp'e  tcdav— Ian 
other  people,  perhaps  the  P  i";  *  ;  j  * 
and  the  Czechs  and  Yugof!.^' -  •  i-*  d  ■  c.  ; 
tomorrow,  when  the  Amerlc.t;.  .A-r.  v  ;  |-  .^ 
to  the  offensive  against  the  E'.irop'  >.:  j  r.- 
tinent.  and  Hitler.  In  desperation  »:..:  rr.ry, 
Win  seek  to  remove  the  danger  of  uprismas  m 
hi    back.  j 

This  must  not  bo!  There  !s  i  %  '  f"  n 
•nd  prevent  those  blood  bathj  A;r..  r  ii  is 
not  to  have  the  blood  guilt  of  these  mUllons 
on  Its  conscience 

They  must  be  delivered  from  the  •  a    -  .\  *  .-d 
trap  In  which  they  are  caught     K.  dt:  s      iig 
.knife  at  their  throats  on  the  o:  '  r.   id    .-.y.d. 
oiiT  patsive  commiseration  and  s;l        -  de 

other!  To  succor  a  man  who  su.d  ri  a 
duty,  but  to  succor  a  man  who  suffers  for 
humanity  Is  more  than  a  duty 

If  this  Is  to  be.  America  mu5t  speak  Dut 
The"  fumr  and  outcry  over  Lldic^  .  ■:;.<; 
country  did  frighten  the  N.izls  T"..*-  H  :.  r- 
Ites  are  so  afraid  of  the  avenc  •  .v  .  i; 
the  common  pecple  of  Amer.:  t  tr.  •  ::."•.■ 
peek  to  cover  their  gruesome  annihilation  cf 
the  Jewi'h  people  in  darkness. 

Let  them  at  least  be  dragged  out  Into  the 
light  of  day  Let  an  American  commlssio  i  of 
military  and  pcvemmental  experts  not  only 
prepare  an  Indictment  against  those  gui'ty  of 
the  pogroms  In  Poland  and  eastern  Eur  ipe; 
let  them  And  a  way  to  stop  this  wholesale 
murder 

In  order  to  Judge  with  scrupulous  ImpiTtl- 
allty  eight  miserable  saboteurs  and  traitors 
seven  high  American  Army  officers  sat  m  de- 
liberation for  a  week 

When  thousands  of  Jews  ir-  ^  W  '  m-'-. 
day — Jews  who  are  not  saboteu-=  r  •-  i  "5 
but  our  allies  in  the  bitter  htrugj^ie  •  pe- 
serve  the  Christian  foundations  cf  w  =  ;  :i 
civilization — can  "f."  :.  '  send  one  st'ng 
word  of  warning  t  •^--  '  ".-rman  people  that 
we  intend  to  keep  them  to  account  for  vhat 
they  are  doing  now? 

This  warning,  for  instance:  That  fcr  •  -7 
10.000  Jews  slain  by  the  N^7  =  the  r.-  ..j;. 
pf'pulatlon  of  Berlin  ^A.  '.  ?  rr  r  -d  :\ :  1 
whole  nig.'it. 

Such  language  the  brutal  masters  of  the 
Herrenvolk  will  understand.  In  fact,  fhey 
Vaidersiand  no  oUier  language. 


I    another 

Ml!!  is  one  all  over  the  earth.    Hurt  to  one 
tru'.iier  is  hurt  to  all. 
'       Give  the  Jewish  people  the  opportunity  to 
fi?ht  back  at  its  detractors  and  murderers. 
Ic  Is  their  right. 

Pterri  van  P.^assxn. 


Winninsi  the  War  I 
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OF 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or    PENNSTIVANIA  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1942 

M:  RICH  >.!r.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exteriG  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  of 
November  19.  1942: 

WINNING    THE    WAR  ' 

We  have  been  critlclzetl  by  a  subscriber,  a 
cost  man.  m  a  PhUadelphia  tapestry  mill,  for 
vkhai  he  caLl^  tli€  "ultxa-conservative  editorial 
policy  of  the  Reporter."  He  says  we  don't  un- 
derstand the  things  for  which  we  are  fighting 
the  war.  For  what  are  we  fighting?  Bach 
one  of  us  has  opinions  on  that  matter.  We 
read  cf  the  man  who  has  seven  sons  In  the 
service — 100  pjercent  of  his  boys  are  In  danger, 
but  It  is  uo  more  100  percent  for  him  to  have 
seven  boys  In  the  service  than  It  is  for  some 
other  man  or  woman  to  have  cne  or  two  boys 
I"  the  service.  If  the  man  with  seven  eons 
loses  one  of  tl^em — which  God  forbid — he  has 
lost  14  percent  of  his  boys  and  he  still  has 
66  percent  with  whom  to  carry  on.  And  the 
man  with  1  son.  If  he  Is  lost,  the  whole 
100  percent  Is  gone.  You  can't  put  this  on 
a  percentage  basis.  We  read  the  other  day 
one  of  Mcrk  Sullivan's  editorial  articles  and 
he  tells  us  that  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  this  country — on  one  of  the  New  Deal 
schemes — is  still  ordering  farmers  to  plow 
under  cotton  and  to  slaughter  pigs,  and 
Sullivan  gives  a  specific  Instance  cf  a  Texas 
farmer — who  received  one  of  the  current  cir- 
cular letters,  which  must  go  cut  by  thou- 
sands— telling  that  farmer  that  he  must  plcw 
under  about  20  percent  of  his  crop;  if  he 
doesn't  plcw  It  under  he  has  to  pay  a  penalty 
of  8  cents  a  pound  on  every  bit  cf  stirplus 
cotton  he  raises,  and  If  he  docs  plow  It  imder 
he  has  to  pay  a  penalty  for  having  the 
Agricultural  Department  send  somebcdy  to 
his  farm — the  farmer  to  pay  expenses — to  see 
that  It  has  been  plowed  under.  And  the 
farmer  complains  that  the  Govemnient  is 
begging  hm  to  hr.ve  his  wife  save  kitchen  fats, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  making  the 
cotton  growers  plow  under  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  acres  of  cotton,  thus  denying 
a  tremendous  production  of  cottonseed  and 


hence  cottonseed  oil.  a  most  valuable  fat  to- 
ward winning  the  war. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  not  in 
this  war  and  <=pendlng  $250,000,000,000  to 
fight  It.  and  raising  an  Army  of  10,000.000  or 
12.000.000  men— some  of  them  beys  18  years 
old— and  sending  them  around  '^'  -v  rid 
to  fight,  to  die.  to  maintain  any  N- v.  Deal 
scheme  of  plowing  under  cotton  and  slaugh- 
tering pigs. 

Very  recently  the  newspapers  reported  con- 
siderable friction  In  a  United  States  Senate 
committee  In  Washington  when  some  of  the 
Senators  pitched  into  Jeffers  because  Jeffers 
was  going  to  allow  the  tire  makers  to  go 
ahead  and  make  tires  out  of  a  rayon  yam 
carcass  rather  than  a  cotton  yarn  carcass. 
And  a  lot  of  cotton  Senators  pitched  into 
Jeffers  and  tried  to  upset  the  whole  thing, 
to  force  the  Army  to  use  cotton  carcass  tires 
and  not  give  the  Army  the  rayon  carcass  tires 
that  they  want.  We  personally  do  not  know 
whether  cotton  carcass  tires  of  today  are 
better  than  the  rayon  carcass  tires  of  today, 
or  whether  rayon  is  going  to  be  so  much 
Improved  that  there  will  never  be  any  more 
cotton  carcass  tires.  Our  only  personal  ex- 
perience with  the  rayon  tires  and  this  Is  In 
personal  driving  of  20.0CO  to  30.000  miles  a 
year  at  high  speeds,  is  the  fact  that  a  year 
ago.  influenced  by  the  rayon  publicity  and 
advertising,  we  asked  our  Goodyear  jobber 
to  put  four  Goodyear  rayon  carcass  tires  on 
our  own  personal  car.  The  Goodyear  fellow 
said:  "Why  do  you  want  to  buy  those  rayon 
tires,  they  cost  a  good  deal  more  llian  the 
cotton  shoes,  and  haven't  you  found  it  as  a 
fact  that  you  cant  really  wear  out  the  old 
established  cotton  carcass  tires,  so  far  as 
the  yam  content  la  concerned?  It's  the  rub- 
ber that  wears,  not  the  carcass — the  cotton 
cords  may  outlive  the  rubber  treads."  That 
has   been  our  own  personal   experience. 

Jeflers  tells  us  that  the  Axmy  says  that  the 
rayon  tires  are  better,  and  that  they  want 
them.  No  doubt  the  rayon  producers  say  that 
the  rayon  shoes  are  best  The  tire  manufac- 
turers themselves,  with  the  new  rayon  carcass 
as  a  talking  point,  are  pushing  them.  Bibb 
President  Anderson,  one  of  the  very  ablest 
men  in  the  whole  textile  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, swears  that  the  Bibb  HR  cord  tires — 
cotton  yain  carcasses — are  superior,  and  he 
has  a  lot  of  facts  and  figures  and  laboratory 
tests  to  prove  it. 

This  outcry  of  the  cotton  Senators,  arid 
any  cotton  manufacturers  and  cotton  grow- 
ers, to  hold  back  the  rayon  and  favor  the  cot- 
ton ought  not  to  amount  to  anything.  Peo- 
ple are  going  to  buy  the  best,  and  most  eco- 
nomical, and  most  efficient — if  they  know 
about  economy  and  efficiency.  One  fact  Is 
that  the  rayon  people  have  been  smarter,  bet- 
ter salesmen,  better  merchants,  and  better 
advertisers.  All  of  us  have  seen  cotton  yarn 
products  m  women's  underwear  and  women's 
dresses  driven  right  out  of  the  markets  and 
rayon  favored.  So  far  as  war  requirements 
are  concerned,  we  have  seen  the  great  develop- 
ment in  this  present  war  of  nylon  and  rayon 
parachute  fabrics  taking  away  business  that 
used  to  go  to  combed  cotton  yarn.  We  know 
one  mill,  and  are  personnally  interested  in  It, 
that  Is  working  on  a  50.0C0.COO-yard  Govern- 
m.ent  contract  on  nylon  cord  for  parachuta 
shroudings.  Twenty-flve  years  ago  that 
shrouding  would  have  been  made  of  combed 
cotton  yam.  now  the  Army  authorities  say 
that  the  nylon  Is  better.  We  know  one  great, 
big.  old-established  cordage  and  rope  mill 
that  Is  making  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
yards  of  a  13-16-lnch  nylon  rope  to  be  used 
for  towing  troop-carrying  gliders  behind  bl"? 
tractor  airplanes  If  there  had  been  any 
gilder-towing  practice  in  the  la.st  war.  or  even 
10  years  ago.  or  even  5  years  ago  It  wouldn't 
be  a  nylon  rope.  It  would  be  a  cotton  rope. 
So  In  this  Instance  It  looks  as  if  nylon— a  syn- 
thetic fiber— had  b-'en  better  sold.  If  It  Isn't 
a  fact  that  it  is  better  in  practice 

We  spent  a  week-end  recent'.y  with  a  great 
cotton  manufacturer,  and  he  told  us  that  he 
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can  see  It  coming.  It  Is  only  a  few  year?  nuav 
when  his  great  dyeing,  bleaching,  .  i  :::).- 
Ing  mill,  cutting  up  and  making  u;  •  .  :  !; 
rlcs  from  this  great  cotton-cloth  mill,  will  be 
given  up.  He  expects  to  go  Into  spun  rayon. 
When  he  uses  the  spun  rayon  it  will  be  clean, 
there  won't  be  any  dirt  and  trash  and  leaf 
to  take  out  of  it  as  there  is  in  cotton,  he  will 
get  rid  of  a  lot  of  his  preparatory  machinery. 
One  whole  floor  in  his  present  cotton  mill 
will  be  stripped  of  its  preparatory  machinery, 
and  he  will  give  up  the  dyeing  and  finishing 
plant  and  put  It  In  the  cotton  mill  because 
he  won't  have  to  clean  and  card  and  comb  the 
spun  rayon  raw  material  to  get  the  dirt  out 
cf  it.  he  will  get  rid  of  all  that  preparatory 
machinery,  hundreds  of  operatives,  and  aban- 
don his  finishing  plant  and  put  the  cloth 
finishing  and  making  up  into  the  vacated 
floor  of  his  cotton  mill  and  make,  he  thinks, 
a  better  product,  and  save  a  lot  of  costly 
operations,  and  save  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  of  wages,  heat,  light,  power,  and 
overhead.  It's  a  forward  step.  It's  efficiency 
and  economy.  Old  man  Ed  SMrrH,  the  cot- 
ton Senator  from  South  Carolina,  can't  stop 
that. 

A  leading  technical  man,  a  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced cotton  manufacturer  and  engineer, 
writes  us: 

"This  particular  discussion  in  Washington 
undoubtedly  will  bring  a  show-down  on  the 
question  of  rayon  or  cotton  in  tire  fabrics. 
Yo\^  know  that  it  has  been  my  belief  for  a 
long  time  that  eventually  rayon  would  dis- 
place cotton  in  most  tire  fabrics,  simply  be- 
cause of  superiority  and  better  relative  value. 
If  this  use  develops,  and  I  am  Inclined  to 
believe  that  it  will  when  new  automobiles 
are  made,  then  it  creates  a  very  grave  prob- 
lem for  the  cotton  manufacturers.  In  the 
other  direction  It  probably  will  mean  a  much 
greater  demand  lor  rayon  yarns.  While  I 
have  not  figured  it  very  carefully,  I  would 
guess  that  it  might  mean  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  rayon  of  150.000,000  to  200,000.000 
pounds  or  more. 

As  I  remember  It,  the  automobile  trade  has 
used  regularly  about  400,000  bales  of  cotton, 
and  the  cotton  growers  and  the  industry 
cannot  afford  to  lose  this  amount  of  produc- 
tion if  they  can  help  it.  One  thing  is  sure, 
and  this  is  that  continued  talk  that  rayon 
is  better  will  In  Itself  create  a  demand  for 
this  article  when  the  war  ends.  It  will  be 
used  for  this  purpose  because  the  rayon 
plants  are  being  changed  over  to  make  addi- 
tional quantities  of  strong  rayon.  I  think 
the  production  for  some  time  has  been  run- 
ning at  a  rate  of  about  50.000.000  pounds  per 
year  on  strong  yarn,  and  I  believe  the  plan 
now  is  to  increase  this  amount  to  about 
100.000,000  pounds.  This  does  not  cover  all 
tires  or  only  tire  production,  but  it  does  in- 
volve the  tires  for  planes  and  also  tires  for 
many  ordinary  vehicles  which  the  Govern- 
ment requires.  It  does  not  include  any  rayon 
production  for  ordinary  automobile  tires,  but 
it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  greatest  dan- 
ger exists  for  the  cotton  growers  and  for  the 
cotton  manufacturers  who  have  grown  cot- 
ton and  made  yarn  and  cloth  for  this  piu- 
pose. 

Tlie  textile  cost  man  first  referred  to  says 
that  wc  are  too  ultraconservative,  and  that 
we  are  not  "contributing  unstintingly  toward 
the  realization  of  the  purpose  of  this  war  " 
That  Is  silly.  Certainly  a  continuation  of 
the  Work  Projects  Administration— wasting 
money— is  not  helping  the  war,  and  it  has 
been  harmful  to  the  country  because  of  its 
money  waste  and  manpower  waste  for  some 
10  years  now.  It  ought  to  be  stopped— so, 
we  are  against  it. 

Certainly  a  continuation  of  plowing  under 
cotton  is  wasteful  and  against  our  war  in- 
terest, so  we  are  against  it,  even  ultracon- 
servatlvely.  Surely  an  internecine  strife— po- 
litical hold-up  in  the  United  States  Senate 
to  force  cotton  carcass  tires  If  rayon  is  bet- 
ter-is harmful  to  war  waging,  so  we  are 
against  it. 


The  IT  rat  worsted  mills  in  Lawrence  are  on 
uniform  cloths,  and  they  cannot  find  labor 
for  three  shifts,  so  we  are  against  it.  and  we 
want  54  hours,  or  58  hours,  or  60  hours,  so 
that  two  shifts  can  keep  the  mills  running  24 
hours  a  day.  and  do  the  same  thing  in  all  in- 
dustries— 24  hours  a  day — that  is  the  way  to 
win  the  war,  and  there  is  nothing  ultracon- 
servative about  that. 

We  were  In  one  textile  mill  the  other  day 
where  10  Army  cloth  inspectors  are  employed 
at  something  like  $50  salary  and  $35  a  week 
expense  account— $850  per  week  Government 
Army  Inspection  expense  in  that  one  mill 
alone — two  contract  bridge  playing  teams  of 
4  men  each  and  a  kibitzer  for  each  game — 
10  men  in  all— and  we  are  against  it,  and 
that  is  not  ultraconservative. 

The  textile  industry  has  n  great  responsi- 
bility .:.  V, .1:  u\.ik  .-.lid  war  winning,  and  be- 
cause An.ci-c.u.  \\\-cl  and  Cotton  Reporter, 
more  thoroughly  than  any  other  one  factor, 
represents  the  whole  textile  industry,  we  are 
going  to  find  fault,  or  praise  every  single 
action  or  thing  or  condition  m  the  Industry 
that  has  a  bearing  on  our  war-winning  effort. 
And  then  when  the  war  is  over  we  are  going 
to  go  ahead,  after,  as  before  and  during  the 
war.  to  write  and  talk  about  both  the  good 
and  the  bad  things  in  the  industry. 

The  other  day  we  saw  an  operative  fired  out 
of  the  mill  because  he  le:-  1-:.^  work  without 
permission— the  man  was  wloUy  employed 
on  Government  fabric,  war  work,  and  it  was 
right  that  he  should  be  fired;  his  lack  of 
effort  was  treasonable.  He  was  a  traitor.  But 
mighty  few  textile  manufacturers  would  have 
had  the  nerve  to  fire  him  under  cur  present 
political  government.  New  Deal,  dispensa- 
tion. Employers  are  afraid  of  our  labor  laws. 
The  labor  laws  are  wrong,  and  we  are  going 
to  say  so. 

The  other  day  a  great  machinei7  manufac- 
turer told  us  that  his  plant  is  rotten  in  labor 
conditions — full  cf  sabotage,  wholly  on  war 
work,  the  operatives  won't  work,  come  in  late. 
stay  out  without  permif-sion.  loaf  on  the  Job, 
run  up  the  costs,  delay  production,  keep 
rvmnlng  up  to  the  office  with  foolish  com- 
plaints— and  the  manufacturer  can't  do  any- 
thing about  It.  The  mill  man  pre%'iously  re- 
ferred to,  who  fired  the  operative  for  leaving 
his  work  without  permission,  would  do  some- 
thing about  It  even  if  he  had  to  lick  the 
whole  mill.  This  labor  situation  is  so  bad 
that  we  are  going  to  talk  about  it  and  try  to 
stir  it  up — try  to  cure  it. 

The  textile  industry  has  done  mighty  well 
in  war  work.  Thousands,  tens  of  thousands, 
of  textile  mill  men  and  boys  have  enlisted. 
Textile  mills  and  operatives  are  purchasing 
millions  of  dollars  of  War  bonds  and  War 
stamps.  Mills  are  paying,  collectively,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  war  taxes. 
There  has  been  mighty  little  labor  trouble  in 
cur  mills;  the  operatives  are  well  led  and 
fairly  led.  We  are  not  operating  all  of  the 
mills  24  hours  a  day — and  we  should. 

The  machinery  has  not  been  sufficiently 
extended,  stretched  out — and.  It  should  be. 
The  wages  are  too  high;  not  so  high  as  in 
some  of  the  other  industries,  not  so  well 
managed,  and  wage  unit  costs  should  be 
overhauled.  This  should  start  in  other  in- 
dustries and  be  made  general.  It  is  wicked 
that  an  unskilled  worker  in  a  Maine  woolen 
mill  earning  $30  a  week  can  quit  and  go  to 
a  shipbuilding  plant  and  get  $100  a  week- 
he  Isn't  worth  it.  Actually,  that  same  man 
couldn't  have  been  fired  by  the  woolen  mill 
management  even  for  just  cause — he  would 
have  claimed  union  protection,  and  would 
have  sworn  that  he  had  been  fired  for  union 
activity.  In  a  great  many  cases  an  employer 
doesn't  dare  to  fire  a  worthless  man  witliout 
facing  the  probability  of  having  to  lace  the 
whole  United  States  Government  through 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  We  are 
against  all  of  that  even  if  it  is  too  ultra- 
conservative. 

Of  course  we  want  to  win  the  war!  And  we 
want  to  win  the  peace  after  the  war      ^'^  • 


want  industry  and  labor  so  conducted,  In  thia 
country  during  the  war,  that  when  peace 
comes  we  can  go  ahead  thoroughly  and  prof- 
itably. We  want  business  and  labor  so  con- 
ducted during  this  period  of  war  boom  that 
after  the  peace  we  can  go  ahead  as  a  sane, 
well  conducted,  elDcient,  economical  in- 
dustry. 


The  Vi'ar  Labor  Board  Versus  Local 
SeU-Govcrnment 


FXTFrvpTON   OF   RFM.-XHIC:: 

HON.  FRED  A.  HARTLEY.  JR. 

or   NF'A"   -••ri'^FY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol    l-:EPr;ESENd  AT:\  L3 

/ '^- ■':;.;  n  j  ,  Diet.  "1  '''dr  7  ,   l'^4J 

M "  H  A R  TLE  Y ,  Mr.  S '^  <  a k -  r .  the  sub- 
ject  ft !.  :  h  I  de<ire  to  present  today  is, 
in  my  l.u.-r.ble  opinion,  of  vital  Intere.^t 
to  evciy  :::unlcipality  m  'he  l':;;U'd 
States. 

It  concerns  a  sti'ik*-  c^f  r*:;;,iin  public 
employees  of  th<  d'parim'nt  of  public 
works  of  the  city  ol  Ne'Aark.  N.  J.,  and 
the  subsequent  assumption  of  jurisdiction 
by  a  panel  of  tr.e  National  War  Labor 
Board. 

In  order  that  the  House  rray  \h:'V- 
cughly  understand  the  iss'jes  involved, 
I  feel  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  give  you 
some  of  the  events  and  details  leadir.E 
up  to  the  strike  and  the  later  intcr^'  :> 
tion  by  the  War  Labor  Board 

Wher  Diroi^or  Joseph  M.  Eyrra-  '.-v \i 

office   ::,   M:m-   1941,   'he   ri'v   ri   \.-".v:,::k 

had  the   h;gheii  tax  rat^?  : 

H> 'A-ver,  in  spite  of  b'jdc 

ties,   the  director   granted 

pay    for    the    year    1941,    1 

amount  exceeding  S200,0C0 

Employees  of  the  depar::] 
ing  those  represented  by 
the  C.  I  O.  were  given  the 
presenting  grievances,  either  m  person 
or  by  mail  to  Director  Byrne,  or  some 
member  of  his  executive  s-af!  Griev- 
ances v/ere  adjusted  from  lime  to  time 
whenever  possible  under  civil-service 
rules,  inasmuch  as  the  employees  of  this 
department  had  the  benefit  and  protec- 
tion of  civil-s'TMce  status. 

Late  in  1941  ur.ion  members  at  a 
meeting  watli  D^r' ccr  Byrne,  madp  a  re- 
quest for  an  adda.iorail  increa.--*'  :*  i"  the 
yea 


:a:'y 
1  r,  i ) 


i;;-''a'y. 

d'  f?i''ul- 

• ases   in 

■,ving    an 

,  ;:K'iud- 

2ates   of 

.v:lege  of 


SI  a* 
ark 
en  a 
any 


If  42,  Tiie  dir>,'c:or.  aft»'r  du--  oorr- 
u'itiia  decided  ll:a^  tl'ie  City  of  N.av- 
.  .laAi  iif't  pr;>:rt  an  ariaiuonal  :n- 
f    w    'roit    ::i:\-.   bur    >-a:eri    that    :'" 


■A  i-re  efit  cte'd 


'.r   c- 


1;. 


■A'ould  consider  distr:bui  u:f  t  hese 
savinp.>  among  the  employ.-.^,  Tia  re- 
after  lepresentatives  of  the  C,  I,  O  a;:- 
peaia  d  lAibiiciy  before  ilie  ti:\\vv  c.*y 
(.■i.,iminission  and  renewed  th>'ir  d^Tiaiia:;,' 
FJa';;.^■  the  union  applied  '  '  "•  '■'''■ 
Lab.;r  E  ;ard 
D,i\ad    MrCk.b 


it; 


)    intervene    ;in,::    Prof. 
.vas  delegated  lu  ar.es- 
While  Director  Byrne 


did  not  at  any  time  concede  the  right 
of  the  War  Labor  Board  to  take  juris- 
diction, he  did  discuss  the  case  with  Pro- 
fessor McCabe. 

The  professor  made  a  final  report  to 
the  Board  and  subsequently  the  city  of 
N  V.  :;:k   received  a   telegram   from  the 
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IX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  Rrror.D 


War  IjBb'^r  Bard  wMch  !n  pff*^ct  stated 

that  il  wa.~  d  matter  that  the  Newaifk 
nly  c*:.r:.::...-K>:L)ners  thenxselve?  shou 
ciecid  .  Ti- ■  at.y  commLiMoa  Ihca  byla 
major. tv  v  u.-  vot*xl  to  leave  the  matter 
In  tl.  ■  hands  ol  Director  Byrne.  In  tAe 
n:-- !.•.■  ..■::•■  Mdyr  Murpriy.  who  ir.cideii- 
taliy  IS  secre"a.  y  lo  the  Ntw  Jcrs'^y  St  a 
Pedent:-"".  -^f  Labor,  of  hi>  o-at;  '. '"\ 
discu^>fcl  ".,;«  ca^e  with  tiie  United  Slat' 
Department  <jf  Labor  here  m  Wr.^hm 
ton.  Thi.s  r'^iilf^  m  th<^*  Lab'^r  D<  p.t 
ment  appoir  t.n;:  a  ij.ct-!ind:r.::  pa 
t:.--  r-.o.Ni  p-iimeiit  (.onclu-^ion.  in 
rp.::._i:.  b'..;-^.  and  I  c;uotc  fron";  pacf  CO 
of  the  report: 


'.1    th;.=    particul 


ETamlr>at.ion   o;   »ag- 

occupation.    a<;    oi.e    a.ubl    ':x;>t-< 

that  Newark    ..  it" -=   r  ,r:.p,(:.-   r  v.'orably  wlj 

"»-.~?e5  '.r.  mo'-,t  of  llvse  ci:.<*s 


'!  ;.':"alt<>:-.  'h**  entire  matter  q  ;. 
r:  iwr.  ann  j.  ce4rte  of  iranAUiiliiy  pj} 
vailed  uv-i'A  Stf,t^'i7:ber  of  thi-  year.  *1 
the  5ri^'.^.Al  report  of  the  variou.< 
SiOii.->  uf  D.if'.or  Byrnea  dtpoj  tmiT.t 
d:-:i-ed  ''>■:•,.,"  >av:nes.  Th,-"  d:recik;r 
decidc^d  to  i;;-iU".t  :.a  in^^rfase  m  wabc^  i  ) 
u-ji  er:;p;cyefcs.  Thti-se  mcrea.v^  varikd 
from  5  percent  up,  the  percer.Lage  of  the 
incrfa.it  grantfd  depending'  upon  the  s^l- 
arie^  received  prior  to  October  1,  1941 

III  a-""-'r'i  wi'h  'he  Na^;on-u-;df'  scr| 
CjUTiikii^r..  i  .1  2  days  preceding  Octci 
1  Ihe  mtn  engaged  in  rei'a:>e  ccAlccni 
!?aLi;-.red  the  strip  ixn^tead  of  perform; 
tneir  retuiar  dutieii.  This  resulted  m 
ress.4ve  piit^^s  of  garbage  and  refa-^e  ac- 
cim.u;  ■it:or,.-i.  In  spiU.'  of  thos  sertaus 
hazard  to  the  heaith  of  tiie  cjuzcnry  of 
Ihe  City  af  Newark,  on  Thursday,  Oct^iiei- 
1.  1»42.  tit€  day  that  the  increases  wire 
to  take  tffcct.  tht  C.  I  O.  leaders  called 
a  strike  of  all  of  a^.  menibers  in  the  city 
of  Newark  s  Department  of  Public  Woi-ks. 
Th-'  ^'r:k^'  was  called  -n  spite  of  previdi's 
public  a;>Aiirances  by  the  C.  I.  O.  leaders 
tiiat  there  W3uki  be  no  sirike^  for  ;i:e 
duration  of  li:ie  war.  The  strike  chjt;fiy 
a^ected  Uu'  refu^se  diVLSion.  Leadtrs  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  were  quoted  in  the  local  pri?is 
ai  sayir.g  tixat  Director  Byrne  shoiild 
have  cox;.:uIt<d  the  union  before  he  give 
Lhe  increase.^,  in  many  sections  of  tjhe 
City  of  Newark  gaj-bage  and  reiuse  re- 
Eiaine'd  uac^ikcted  for  nearb'  a  week. 
HowfV-T.  by  the  foUowm^  Tuesday.  Oc- 
tober 6,  the  strike  was  practically  oier 
and  operations  began  to  procofd  ntr- 
a:ai;y  and  efT^cier.tly, 

In  the  m'^antime.  the  C  L  O.  by  tn-^- 
pram.  aided  and  abetted  by  other  In- 
fluences, including  Govpmor  Edr^on,  of 
N-  w  Jersey,  r^^^quested  the  inten-entipn 
of  tlie  War  Labor  Board.  Later  the  Gov- 
ernor wa>  notified  that  the  matter  liad 
be'^n  ref^-rred  to  a  panel  and  the  dl.^p'ite 
would  be  set  down  for  a  hearing.  At  ini- 
point  I  want  to  makp  it  perfrrtly  rl^ar 
that  the  city  of  Newaric  ha.s  mnsrstently 
m.aintaln''d  that  the  War  Labor  Botjrd 
has  no  ri?:ht  or  jun."d'.ction  to  mtf^rvfine 
and  tii^-t  the  dispute  is  scrictly  one  lor 
the  local  government  of  the  city,  and  tihe 
Civil  Service  Com.mi.^sion  of  the  Stite 
of  New  Jersey 

Char£:'?-s  piLr5uant  to  the  civi]-ser\ice 
laws  of  N"'.v  Jersey  w^re  made  aftait.^t 
the  strik.ni:  empioyees.  hearings  wir-^ 
held  and  as  a  result  of  the  cidence  jd- 


diiced  at  the-^e  h^^hnr-  Dir^^r-t/ir  Bviti--' 
imposed  p*»nai':'.>  ■;  varvinr  fr-^r-.  -hort 
susppn.~;on.s  to  p'Tmanvnt  dismissals  of 
15  emplcyecs. 

The  C.  I.  O  t*x;c  an  appeal  from  Di- 
recU)r  Byrne  s  de<:.-ion  The  Civil  S<'rv- 
i''e  Comm.ission  ol  ti;e  St;.ir»"  (',  Nr*  J-  r- 
-'■y  h'-ard  thi-  app^ai  -tnd  or.  Prid^v  last, 
ruled  '"thnt  tly^^f  aptv-rLl.-  <h'";'.d  be  dis- 
missed and  the  a"".:'n  of  ^.h"  d:rector  of 
the  Depa.tment  of  Pabb  Works  of  the 
oity  of  Nt;wa:"»c  b'-  .a^p.j.'d  and  re- 
corded.' 

Brifflv  stfited.  th-^  C  I  O  ha.-  con- 
stantly maintained  that  it  nad  th-j  right 
to  bargain  collectively  with  the  city  of 
New  ark  that  it  has  the  right  to  strike  or 
force  the  city  to  mediate  or  arbitrate  the 
di.'-puu  '^.iili  an  outside  agent.  On  the 
other  hand.  Lh.'t-ctor  B\irw  h,.-  o.a,:n- 
tained  thai  ih^r'^  is  ::!)  rubit  i  ^  t'.Ke 
aea'nst  t:ovf'mm''f!t  wh- th-T  it  :)e  .ot'^I, 
St?.*'^,  or  Federal:  tlijt  xhf'v^'  is  no  such 
r.sht  a~  collective  bar^a:run»  with  the 
i:i^ni:.p<ibty  because  of  civil-senice 
r-.i-  -  and  ret^uiaiaons.  and  that  he  as  an 
fiect€-d  puohc  offici.J  urid'  r  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  cannot  dfi-'v;::ite 
or  surrender  his  richt  of  a  ithor.iv  to  c:.'^- 
pos>'  of  ""mpinyvf^'  prob:'*rr.-  m  In-  de- 
partment to  any  uui-idr  ap-ncy. 

Now  *.tii  tiiat  bacXKi'oui.d.  let  t:.'  lock 
at  the  first  issue  involved,  uu-  q.t.-f.ui. 
of  The  rv.rX  of  an  empioyee  ot  .  -jvern- 
ment.  ▼.•h*^lh.er  tt  be  municipab  ro, ..;..y. 
State,  or  P»"-dera!  to  eo  out  c:i  '^tr.ke. 
Su  many  contentioi'^'  :..ive  oeen  raised  in 
support  of  one's  r.e,l.t  to  .strike,  that  an 
equahy  fuiidamentai  r:^',:\  the  ri^ht  to 
work,  lias  been  many  tiniea  overlooked. 
In  ordinary  times,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions no  one  will  dispute  'he  r:uh'  of 
an  individvial  m  pn^'ate  emp.ovnipnt  to 
strike  on  :ii?"ifipd  gnevanre".  H  '.v'. ^r, 
the  employees  ui  ih:^s  case  are  rt'*  f-m- 
ployees  of  pjavate  aidi^tiiea;  tiiey  are 
employees  of  governmenL,  Furthermore 
these  a."^  not  ordinary  times,  the  Nation 
is  at  war,  we  are  fipl.ting  for  oi:r  '.fry 
ex.stence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  '.re  con.siri'--  v;-,at 
oui'  boys  are  contending  with  on  the  far- 
flung  battlefields  of  tins  global  u  :.,r— no 
8-ho'LU-  day  for  them,  no  Lini'-^  .lu  ■  a  ;:alf 
for  ovpitime  no  strikes  nt  mat  r  now 
jiisiiftable  the  prievar.re: 
swamps  and  junc'.e^:  mar'- 
and  m.ire:  facing  the  v^-:ti 
n:  a  0  h .  n  e  ;;'LiJ"i;3  ^ui  d  ci .  ■.  e  bi 
uu;  tiieir'  ..■.(..->  (;^..y 
.say  Lhiat  tiny  i^a'.  e 

from  tiiose  of  u ;  an  tii'^  iic  m»'  i!  jnt, 
ttdiethcr  w*^  be  private  or  pi.'. ..;  em- 
ployees, ti.at  w.'  i'w,  up  ,-jrh  :..:bil--  as 
the  ri?ht  to  str:.-:-^,  'he  right  to  cease 
u-prk,  a''  lea^t  f  )r  the  ri'.;ra^:on  of  the  war. 

No  le.:i.s  a."  aut.'.or.ty  t^an  the  Presi- 
deJil  of  tiif  Unitt-ti  St.ti,U's  ;ias  said; 


flcl.'n.?  m 
in'.'  in  muck 
:-::.-Z  fire  of 
nL,t.rs;  risk- 
an  i  for  us — then  I 
i..f  right  to  expect 


u^mkV.v  u:.cirr^tr>t'.  c 
\v.''j^  '.T'  p'.ib'.  •.•:  'err 
and  pii'.pw  -:o-;  -t  ?<^">  "r 
b'e  Tcr  uri-i; 'r.'.«'tT  I'-.ri 
f'.iltv  rr  to  bind  *hf>  er 


pi--.,...  .-•■..Id  realize 
■  ,p ,.....,  ",:ir7:unlng,  as 
:  r  •  *»  transplanted 
The  very  nature 
r:'.'  r.t  make  It  Impossi- 
■Wcials  to  represent 
p!  -yer  In  mutual  dls- 


cu.«o;or.s  w.-h  Cr"v>  rr.rTif-  employee  organi- 
tav.nn?  Acror^.-it-'v,  .;-;:'.:n;stTative  officials 
and  fRip.oTpp^  itl'.fe''  fir*"  e.  vpr:'.''ct  and  guided, 
nri't  ;■;;  mar:y  :ii5^ar'"e'  r«"irted  t^  laws 
•■■-...h  estabi.sh  poiicies,  procedures,  or  rules 


:::  pcr'jnnel  matter'  \  --i  k.-'  >- f  pubbc  pm- 
pioyees  manUests  uoiliii.ig  less  than  t<:.  ti  :*^..'. 
on  their  part  to  prevent  or  obstruct  i.  r  p  r- 
ations  of  governioent  until  their  u<a.ii:.cL* 
are  aatlsfied.  Such  actiou  looking  w  *r,iii 
the  paralysis  of  government  by  those  who 
have  swora  to  support  It  is  unthinkable  and 
Intolerant. 

You  Will  note  particularly,  the  Presi- 
dent says; 

Accordingly  administrative  officials  and 
employees  allte  are  governed  and  guided  and 
in  many  Instances  restricted  by  laws  which 
esUbllsh  policies,  procedures,  or  rules  in  per- 
sonnel matters. 

That  leads  me  to  the  second  great  Issue 
involved  in  this  dispute.  The  employees 
in  Director  Byrne's  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  are  protected  by  civil  serv- 
ice, and  as  a  matter  of  law,  their  wages 
and  hours  and  working  conditions  are 
fixed  by  the  legislature  and  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  the  municipal  govern- 
ing body. 

If  there  is  any  deficiency  in  th.e  exbst- 
ing  grievance  machinery  under  i:;<^  New 
Jersey  State  Civil  Service  Commission, 
then  that  is  something  for  the  Sta**^  of 
New  Jersey  to  remedy  and  not  the  'Var 
Labor  Board  or  any  other  Federal 
agency.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Governor 
Edison  some  time  ago  appointed  a  com- 
in"*...  headed  by  Mr.  Ju-tii-e  H\hrr  to 
ei.ainine  existing  machinery  in  the  licht 
of  present  economic  conditions,  and  this 
committee  has  made  complete  recom- 
mendations to  tlie  Governor  for  his  con- 
sidexation. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  will  liold  fu  i  iu  r 
hearings  here  in  Washington  u>  d  ;»r- 
mine  whether  it  will  approve  t!v  f  r  ■',  ngs 
of  its  panel,  and  continue  its  u.-^'i-p  .•  ::i 
of  authority. 

Should  the  National  Wai-  Liibt.i  R.ai  d 
concur  in  the  assumption  of  jurLSHH  Hoii 
by  its  panel,  a  mo-^f  dan  rrn-i.s  and  'an- 
American  precedent  will  have  ijeen  es- 
tablished. Such  action  would  be  a  nmst- 
flagrant  violation  of  States'  rights,  and  a 
deathblow  at  the  very  heart  of  Irral 
self-government. 

I  cannot  stress  too  forcefully  tiu  im- 
minent possibility  of  loss  of  autonomy, 
break-down  of  civil  service,  a'.d  *nt  en- 
couragement of  unrest  among  m'ln  <  ;pai 
employees  made  cognizant  of  a  -vi  pa- 
thetic reception  In  Washington  if  they 
decide  to  strike  or  to  force  adjustment 
of  working  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  visualize  the  possible 
effect  of  this  interferere<-  by  the  War 
Labor  Board.  It  woukl  b-^  tantamount 
to  an  invitation  to  every  policeman,  fire- 
man, teacher,  and  every  other  public  em- 
ployee in  tlie  United  States  to  run  rough- 
shod over  the  heads  of  their  :l;hy  t  b  . :=  d 
and  appointed  supervisors,  to  oiant'  to 
Washington,  problems  that  are  th  ; .  >r"  r 
concern  of  local  governments. 

For  the  protection  of  local  s-if-erv- 
emment  in  every  municipality  m  'hp 
United  States,  I  say  it  Is  high  time  that 
the  Congress  take  appropriate  steps  to 
curb  this  wanton  abuse  of  authority  by 
the  War  Labor  Board.  From  my  obser- 
vations in  this  and  manv  itr.- r  ra.- .s, 
the  National  War  Labc  r  B  -rd  is  thp 
most  ttased  judge  and  pa.Ktd  jurv  ever 
to  be  inflicted  upon  the  American  people. 
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In  the  city  of  Newark  case,  it  is  defi- 
nitely infringing  on  the  right  of  local 
self-government,  in  their  decisions  in 
many,  many  other  cases  they  have 
ustuped  authority  belonging  to  the  legis- 
lative and  the  judicial  branches  of  the 
Government. 

The  Congress  has  made  no  provision, 
up  to  the  pre.scnt  time,  in  legislation 
enacted  by  it  since  the  declarations  of 
war  of  last  December,  for  the  delegation 
of  ary  war  power  to  the  President  which 
directly  or  indirectly  carries  with  it  the 
exercise  by  him  or  any  designated  board, 
bureau,  agency,  and  so  forth,  of  any 
power  with  respect  to  disputes  between 
governmental  units  and  unions  of  gov- 
ernmental employees. 

Two  Executive  orders  have  been  issued 
by  the  President  with  respect  to  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board.  The  first.  Or- 
der 9017,  issued  January  12.  1942.  pro- 
vides : 

•Whereas  by  reason  of  the  state  of  war  de- 
clared to  exist  by  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
Congress,  approved  December  8.  1941.  and 
December  11,  1941.  respectively  (Public  Laws 
Nos.  328,  331.  332.  77th  Cong),  the  national 
interest  demands  that  there  shall  be  no  in- 
terruption of  any  work  which  contributes  to 
the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war:  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  labor  and  Industry  which 
met  at  the  call  of  the  President  on  December 
17,  1941,  it  has  been  agreed  that  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  war  there  shall  be  no  strikes  cr 
lock-outs,  and  that  all  labor  disputes  shall  be 
settled  by  peaceful  means,  and  that  a  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  be  established  for 
the  peaceful  adjustment  of  such  disputes: 
Now.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States 
It  Is  hereby  ordered: 

1.  Tliere  Is  hereby  created  In  the  Office  for 
Emergency  Management  a  National  War 
Labor  Board,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Board. 

The  second.  Order  9250,  issued  October 
3,  1942.  provides: 

Title  III.  Administration  of  wage  and  sal- 
ary policy  ( functions  and  duties  of  National 
War  Labor  Beard)  — 

1.  Except  as  modified  by  this  order,  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  shall  continue  to 
perform  the  powers,  functions,  and  duties 
conferred  upon  It  by  Executive  Order  9017, 
and  the  functions  of  said  Board  are  hereby 
extended  to  cover  all  Industries  and  all  em- 
ployees. The  National  War  Labor  Borrd  shall 
continue  to  follow  the  piocedure  specified 
in  said  Executive  order. 

It  is  my  contention  that  unquestion- 
ably there  is  no  provision  in  either  of  the 
Executive  orders  referred  to  that  justi- 
fies the  assumption  by  the  War  Labor 
Board  of  disputes  between  municipali- 
ties and  employees  thereof.  The  origi- 
nal order  of  January  12  was  designed  for 
the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  arising  solely  out  of  industrial 
strife  which  might  possibly  interrupt 
work  affecting  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war. 

The  Executive  order  of  Or tober  3 
broadened  the  functions  of  tl:-  B.i.ud  so 
that  it  might  exercise  jurisdiction  not 
only  over  disputes  in  industry  that  might 
possibly  affect  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war  but  also  over  all  industries 


regardless  of  whether  or  not  a  threat- 
ened labor  dispute  in  such  industries 
would  affect  the  successftU  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

Nowhere  ir>  either  orders  is  there  the 
slightest  reference  to  labor  disputes 
which  might  arise  between  governmental 
units  and  governmental  employees. 

I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  very  careful  exercise  of  the 
authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  statutes  as  President  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  did  not  conceive  for  a  mom.ent 
that  his  Executive  orders  would  be  con- 
strued to  justify  the  assumption  by  the 
War  Labor  Board  of  jurisdiction  over 
disputes  that  might  arise  between  gov- 
ernmental units  and  their  employees. 

In  the  solution  of  labor  disputes  which 
have  come  before  it  the  National  War 
Labor  Board,  in  large  measure,  has  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  of  procedure  as  set  up 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
This  embraces,  among  other  things,  me- 
diation, conciliation,  arbitration,  recog- 
nition of  unions,  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  light  of  the  quoted  statement  by 
the  President,  it  is  foolish  to  contem.plate 
that  at  any  time  it  was  his  intention  that 
in  a  dispute  involving  governmental  units 
and  their  employees,  the  War  Labor 
Board,  in  the  exercise  of  its  broad  powers 
over  industry  and  employees,  should  take 
oflBcial  cognizance  of  such  dispute,  with 
the  result  that  it  might  order,  among 
other  things,  that  a  given  governmental 
unit  enter  into  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  wdth  its  employees. 

The  exigencies  of  the  present  war 
emeigency  can  in  no  way  be  used  as  a 
subterluge  either  for  the  dissipation  or 
denial  of  any  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  or  for  the  extensions  or 
development  of  any  such  rights  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  was  designed  to  meet 
the  stress  and  strain  of  war.  as  well  as 
for  the  normal  activities  of  peace.  I  find 
no  provision  in  it  or  in  the  enactments 
of  Congress  since  the  incepticn  of  the 
present  war  v.-hich  in  any  Vv^ay  justify  the 
assumption  by  any  Federal  agency,  re- 
gardless of  how  it  may  have  been  created 
or  for  what  purpose,  to  interfere  in  the 
traditional  field  of  States'  rights  and 
hom.e  rule,  especially  with  respect  to  re- 
lationships between  governmental  units 
and  their  employees. 

OfBcials  of  many  cities  are  mobilizing 
to  resist  this  action  of  the  War  Labor 
Board.  They  will  fight  to  the  last  ditch 
against  the  threat  that  a  Federal  board 
may  assume  power  to  deprive  local  gov- 
ernments of  control  over  wages  and  sal- 
aries of  their  employees  and  to  encour- 
age strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  by  pub- 
lic workers  that  would  menace  health 
and  safety  and  do  untold  damage  to  the 
war  effort. 

The  liquidation  of  local  self-govern- 
ment would  be  the  forerunner  of  the 
liquidation  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  to  curb  tr.is  flagrant  abuse  of 
authority  by  the  War  Lab-  ;  B^:'ard. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BERN.^RD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1942 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  voters  of  my  district  saw  fit  to  retire 
me  I  feel  it  is  only  fair  to  give  a  brief 
accounting  of  my  work  in  Congress  dur- 
ing the  8  years  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  representing  the  people  of  the  Tenth 
Wisconsin  District. 

I  came  here   at  a  time  when  many 
miUions  of  unemployed  were   tramping 
the  streets  vainly  looking  for  jobs,  wnen 
banks  and  businesses,  large  and  small, 
were  crashing   daily,  when   farms  and 
homes  were  being  foreclosed  by  the  mil- 
lions   and  when   hungry  children  were 
crying   for   bread.     The   Congress   was 
faced   with    tremendous   responsibilities 
for  many  years.    BUlions  of  dollars  had 
to  be  appropriated  to  provide  relief  for 
the  hungry  and  unemployed  and  to  save 
the  homes  of  miUions  of  farmers  and 
home  owners.    All  these  bills  were  op- 
posed by  certain  Members,  who  honestly 
believed  that  the  Government  should  not 
undertake  to  provide  a  means  of  liveU- 
hood  for  needy  people— that  we  older 
Members  had  to  shift  for  ourselves  when 
we  were  young,  as  did  our  parents  be- 
fore us.    That,  of  course,  is  debatable, 
but  I  do  believe  that  in  those  early  days 
opportunities  existed  that  are  no  longer 
possible    now.    We    have    reached    the 
saturation  point  of   expansion  and  no 
longer  is  it  possible  to  take  up  a  home- 
stead or  hew  a  farm  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness  without   money.    Instead   of   new 
villages   or    communities   springing   up, 
where   an   industrious    individual   could 
get  started  in  a  small  way  and  grow  up 
with  the   community,  the  chain  stores 
and  monopolies  are  forcing  those,  who 
have  spent  a  lifetime  to  build  up  a  busi- 
ness, into  bankruptcy. 

So  my  sympathy  has  always  been  with 
the    tmderprivileged   who,    through   no 
fault  of  their  cA'n,  have  at  times  had  to 
lean  upon  the  Government  for  help.    I 
have    voted    to    provide    the    necessary 
fimds  to  keep  people  from  suffering  too 
much  and  have  voted  to  provide  money 
to  be  loaned  to  farmers  and  home  own- 
ers at  lower  interest  rates  than  they 
were  forced  to  pay  to  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions.    By  1938  we  ap- 
proached a  national  debt  of  $40,000,000- 
000,  and  many  who  opposed  helping  the 
needy  said  then  that  we  would  go  bank- 
rupt if  we  kept  that  up  much  longer. 
Well,  we  know  now  that  it  was  only  a 
drop' in  the  bucket  to  what  the  national 
debt  is  now,  or  will  be  a  couple  of  years 
hence.     While,  in  a  sense,  a  lot  of  that 
money  was  wasted,  it  nevertheless  saved 
the  homes  of  millions  of  people,  as  well 
as  their  self-respect,  and  it  also  saved 
hundreds  of  thotisands  of  bu.'^:::'-^?  and 
professional  men  from  certain  ci  aster. 
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Let  as  not  overlook  tha*  f.i^  t  I 
Government  money  th.i  .-:c;^i 
people  from  bemg  added  to  the  relief 
load.  I  have  no  regrets  for  r^v  '.','►  n 
those  bills,  and  would  do  it  ag.u:i  'i:|d_r 
like  circumstances. 

HAVX    ALWAYS    FOUGHT    MONOPOLIES    ANJ) 
WREASOTJABII    PTIOrTTS 

The  Governmenr.    ;)e:i;  b;.  ;on>  n:  { 
lars  during  the  eaiiy  tiuriies  for 
poses  pre\iously  ?*?i*ed    bu*"  T  h^i: 
believe  that  the  uiva  trr.ir.tvd  \\  .ir  ;  r  :/ 
r.s  well  as  •Iv^  unn^M^v-'arv  Ci  r.  t  rnnur-. 
persormel  and  ^--r.- r:ii  v.;i.-:t>  i;.;:\::-  i:u" 
past  2  years,  wii:  b*-  rr.^.c;-.  i-r!M-";    i;..-i; 
the  total  am    ;r.*   -t:::   f  r   m mar    it 
habilitation.    I  c*  ■:»■•■►■  i;:.it  I  was  ■:';if  ui 
the  first  to  call  to  tJi^  ;  :ioi.:. on  (1 
House  the  fact  that  a  :  bov  \wi>  c:\)>t 
in^  here  that  was  qeitii-.h,   a   t  u'.-irj  ..p. 
f.-.—rv  r.''n" "':  ."■■      I  :n"""0';f> 'i   H,  F-*. 
on  Novtmoer  'J I    1S:(41.  lo  .ir:;jv.:i.'  a  Kj^'- 
cial  commutes   t  ;   :::\v-'  ■..■die   u..-   ar.H 
!):■■;:■. -e  a  :-rna  Jv.     I  rr.aca'  a  number  of 
lalKi  cr.  ii;.-   ri  r,r,  a.-   Wfl.  a.-^  na'ipnal 
hook-up  rad.'.  sp'^-  ■:■.•■>  on  tii;? 
I    called    thrrn    pr  a:     ;.":j  ".^, 
phrase    was    latPr    u>.  ■      :ty    la-.v 
and     comn.':raa''ir,-       O: :ar     M- ;r. 
'•-lir^d  mr-  .^:;  ■.  -=■'  ;cn  the  Na'.ail  aa'i  M  1;- 
•a.r/  Aria::.-  (yj^my^ev^  -'.c-.-ifA  .:;■,(■-:.- 
tar.'  a~,  .vn-l  '.>  ^■  ah  k:v)A-  lae  rf>ua- 

lion-  i.i  r:.;i!ar-'  to  tr.o  Oa".  laaini- 1;[ 
cancfiin^'  nairv  L-iraaaa-:- 

I  a. so  fou-.u  a^aaa-;'  and  a'auk-' 
practice  of  dollar  a-y-w    na  r.      I  ri  ui 

s-x-"'hes  on  tha  f.--  r  a".aa  a  k-  d  :iai  rh 
:--'S'air!rn   <  f   Cr.C-    B  a^d^a.■,   h 
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Mem"jf-rs   joiri'^d    ::>■    a.    ':au    fi- ia 
.^rat"d  tha*-   '^^•ha*    I  said  W:ic,  a^so  i^ap- 

P-  -a-v    r.  "!■■::  S*a"es. 

I    hi'."    l.k'-A..  r    b'"'an    vorv   ar-tivf    in 
b--ha  f    f'f    iw-'il    *';'■'  ■r,ti."a"a''n    aia: 
p<  -''d  '-■>■  pr-atr  a-r'n'-pr'v,     Yr^,    I  f- 
rfT  r.d  d    .aa^iav    uf    'h.'.>f'    t;.'W':aai     ir 
tf'-'"'-:>   arai   rrva   p<-:."s   'hr^-a^h   a;,:    rht- 
r":ra','  'v- ■.:■-•  !  hav"  -.fr'-^a;  'h..-'  d-'-;. 
b.-!:    bran>  h—    i  :    ^hf'    S'a--    l-'a...a'lrar^ 
a':::   ht^re   in   C-"^.:---      I   ain    p:-a  al   'd 


that  r- 
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in'')  C"'^n>a!fa'a' :;  n   ;:.  f'vaie   r.w  v^p- 
r.w  rnly  thou<-h*   waN  'h  >  w:-''a--  ■: ; 
people  b,.  "k  hvaa- 

I  have  no  apoUi:  y  lo  make  frj-:  na.  :p 
war  stand — th.a  •.\a^  i:Xd:-''y  !a  -.v  S5  L- r- 
r^nt   fd   n.y   p   :a.h^    wana.a:    na-    a- 
T:-:->   REca.F:D   'xaH    shaw    iha*    nin--   ( 
fraan   \^^.^c..:r■l:.n   \aa'.d  ahk  ■   en  ai: 
ptrtan:  pre--var  mea^a:'t;a     Thf  a:'ii.-a- 
ticn  niadr  that  Wt*  voa- d  a^.Tin.-:  a,'. 
fense  nieaaure-s  before  Pt  arl  Harbor  J.,  (,:; 
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course    not  true.     I  vot-d  ta  u--.  p.i: 
th€  approp;aa:.on  tor  ihc >e  ha^^'  oa 
ship.^.  whach  ca^t  over  $:COCO0,CCO  t 
for  more  and  better  fiah'tr  p^an- .a 
followed  Biiiy  Mitched,  wh  ■,  f.;a^h/ 
more   air    pcwer   iiistoad   of   batth,- 
for  many  yca-\rs  :ind  up  untd  ;aN  d'^xih 
It  ha.s  now  baen  pro'.  i:n  tr,.it  h  '  ■.i..i> 
and   that   we  \c:<.d   r:e;ht    b-.-wiU-- 
th:5  y^ar  'he  appri  rraa.r'n  t   :  a  • 
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ba'aaa:  of  several  already  started  was 
a  ^  -nnt.nued. 

Mach  was  said  about  my  vote  against 
f  :a:ying  Guam.  That  was  all  political 
prrpaganda  because  no  bill  to  fortify 
Gu  im  ever  cam.e  before  Congress.  In 
fact,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hull,  was 
nppcsod  to  it.  But  all  of  that  is  now  be- 
h.nd  us.  and  every  Member  of  Congress 
i  a  votod  to  give  the  administration 
every  dollar  a.?ked  for  to  bring  this  war 
To  a  successful  and  speedy  conclusion. 
Yes;  I  am  sure  that  we  have  given  too 
n.uch  power  to  certain  new  war  agen- 
aes,  which  powers  are  being  abused,  and 
the  new  Congress  will  no  doubt  have  to 
put  a  halt  to  some  of  these  abuses.  But, 
hid  'V  refused  to  grant  these  extraordi- 
nary p.  .vers  when  war  broke  out,  we 
•vvauid  have  been  accused  of  hampering 
t a.  .var  effort.  It  has  always  been  that 
'A.iV  during  war. 

SOMI  IMPOHTANT  BUXS  I  SPONSORED 

Duiing  my  8  years  I  have  sponsored  a 
great  m?ny  bills  of  great  importance  to 
th'  r  •  aie  generally  but  especially  to  the 
farmtrs.  While  only  a  few  actually  be- 
came law.  my  constant  fight  for  such 
things  as  farm-debt  adjustment,  parity 
or  ccst  of  production,  feed  and  seed  loan 
cancelation,  recognizing  dairydng  as  an 
essential  industry  to  be  included  under 
the  Triple  A.  are  gradually  becoming  a 
reality.  Such  measures  usually  come  out 
of  committees  as  committee  bills  and 
seldom  under  the  sponsor's  name.  There 
at^'  a  great  many  bills  sponsored  by  me, 
n  r>-  or  less  of  local  nature,  that  did  be- 
(  na-^  law.  Mentioning  only  a  few  of 
them,  such  as  the  Chippewa  Indian  juris- 
dictional bill,  giving  the  Indians  the  right 
to  present  their  claims  In  court:  author- 
a'.aa  a  C  a  *  Guard  station  on  one  of  the 
Apoa;:  I.-,i..nds  in  Lake  Superior;  harbor 
improvements  and  docks  at  Cornucopia; 
and  a  great  many  mdividual  claims  bills 
raneing  from  small  sums  to  several  thou- 
.^ani;  dollars. 

T..e  so-called  congressional  pension 
b:;  was  very  much  exaggerated  and,  in 
;  'uness,  I  wLsh  to  state  the  facts  regard- 
ma  my  stand  on  that  bill.  As  a  member 
ra  the  Chvil  Service  Committee  I  op- 
pc  •■a  'aat  part  of  the  bill  which  had  to 
c')  v.ith  retirement  for  Congressmen, 
i  h  •  fact  is  that  Mr.  Rees  made  the  mo- 
ti)n  to  strike  that  from  the  bill,  whuch 
motion  I  seconded.  That  motion  was 
lost  by  a  vote  of  6  to  12.  This  was  some 
ta.  .a  O  tobf^r  and  the  bill  was  not 
cahtd  up  until  late  in  January.  Most  of 
us  had  forgotten  all  about  it  and  very 
f'  v  -.vere  present  when  it  was  called  on 
la.  •  Con.sent  Calendar  along  with  more 
ta^an  1;  0  Others.  After  it  had  passed 
bo  ah  H  uses.  I.  as  well  as  others  who 
w  ;■  ■  a.  ao.sed  to  this,  introduced  bills  to 
rt  p'  a  ::  So  the  Reccf.d  does  not  bear 
out  th  ■  --tiitcments  made  that  I  worked 
h'ard  ir  .^ as  a  leader  for  this  bill;  quite 
la.'    1  a  :,-.,. lie  is  true. 

In  eonrlu^ion.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
pn  at'  t  c  nri- nsation  and  satisfaction  I 
-  '■■  '■•  -  '  B  •.■  as  of  service  here  are 
iha  t:.  nd.  I  na.de.  The.se  friendships 
*  .h  ai  -v.  \  ^  ae  very  dear  to  me.  and  while 
I  :"  n  disagreed  and  opposed  some  of 
r-y  0"  t  friends  that  has  not  in  the 
slightest  lessened  my  high  regard  for 


each  and  every  Member  here.  I  believe 
I  will  be  welcome  to  drop  in  here  oc- 
casionally and  that  not  a  single  Mem- 
ber will  say  that  I  did  not  at  all  times 
accord  him  the  same  consideration  that 
I  expected  of  him. 

So  I  hope  and  pray  that  this  terrible 
slaughter  of  human  lives  may  soon  end 
with  the  distruction  of  the  dictators  re- 
sponsible for  it,  and  that  the  Prince  of 
Peace  may  once  again  reign  upon  this 
earth. 

And  now  let  me  wish  every  one  of  you 
good  health  and  happiness  not  only  dur- 
ing the  holiday  season  but  for  many 
years  to  come. 


Electric   Power   for   War    Industry     Lra- 
ciency  Versus   Favoritism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


H''^N   WALIFK  >l  PiERCE 


vjr     '    r-i-i..    •  .•* 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1942 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1942,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott  1  placed  in  the  Record — 
pages  9247  to  9249 — correspondence  with 
Mr.  Donald  M.  Nelson  and  the  power 
branch  of  the  War  Production  Board.  It 
was  Implied  that  Bonneville  and  western 
hydi'o  projects  were  none-ssential  to  the 
war  effort  and  were  interfering  with  war 
production.  Such  inferences  carmot  be 
allowed  to  stand  unchallenged,  as  they 
are  factually  incorrect. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  the  details  of 
the  Columbia  River  projects,  which  he 
calls  Bonneville  and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
with  Boulder.  The  objections  that  the 
gentleman  raises  have  been  raised  in 
other  connections  during  the  past  10  or 
15  years  against  Boulder  and  later 
against  the  Columbia  River  projects.  It 
was  a  God-sent  gift  to  this  Nation  that 
this  adverse  school  of  thought  did  not 
prevail  in  Congress  previous  to  this  emer- 
gency. Without  these  plants,  the  Na- 
tions  production  capability  in  the  air 
arm  would  be  cut  in  half.  The  plants 
that  I  have  mentioned  are  producing 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  high-grade  elec- 
tric metals  and  other  necessary  adjuncts 
for  this  Nation's  modern  air  program. 
Let  the  gentleman  tell  this  House  where 
this  Nation  would  have  been  without 
such  power. 

COLUMBIA    RIVER    PLANTS   VTTAL   TO    WAB 
PEODUCTION 

Let  me  now  briefly  outline  what  the 
Columbia  River  Federal  plants  are  doing 
for  the  war  effort.  These  plants  are 
already  producing  and  will  put  into  the 
war  effort  by  February,  under  present 
schedules,  nearly  925,000  kilowatts  of  con- 
tinuous firm  energy  going  into  aluminum 
ingot  plants,  aluminum  sheet  mills,  mag- 
nesium plants,  ferro-alloys,  electric  fur- 
nace steel,  chemicals,  shipbuilding,  navy 
yards,  and  military  establishments. 
Fifty  thousand  kilowatts  of  this  power  is 
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being  used  by  the  Kaiser  shipyards,  where 
the  key  members  of  the  operating  staff 
came  from  the  efficient  dam-building  or- 
ganization Kaiser  had  at  Boulder,  Bonne- 
ville, and  Coulee,  These  western  dam 
builders  are  turning  out  ships  at  nearly 
double  the  rate  that  was  possible  under 
the  older  conventional  methods  used  on 
the  Delaware.  Mr.  Kaiser's  extended 
popularity  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
is  the  result  of  the  personification  of  the 
western  spirit — which  is  one  of  "it  can 
be  done." 

PEN?ISTLVANL\    PLANTS    LESS    EFFICIENT 

This  war-production  energy  from  the 
Columbia  River  plants  amounts  to  about 
one  and  two-thirds  the  total  energy  rales 
to  all  classes  of  service,  civilian  and  war, 
in  the  gentleman's  home  city,  Phila- 
delphia. He  is  evidently  thinking  of 
production  in  terms  of  his  own  surround- 
ings. For  example,  his  city,  Philadel- 
phia, gets  part  of  its  electric  power  from 
the  Susquehanna  hydro  plant.  At  the 
Conowingo  plant  there  is  installed  252,- 
000  kilowatts  in  generation  capacity,  with 
an  average  low-water  continuous-regu- 
lated capability  of  about  40.000  kilowatts 
and  a  low-water  24-hour  output  of  11,000 
kilowatts— September  1936,  from  re- 
corded statements.  The  same  relation- 
ships exist  in  the  Safe  Harbor  and  Holt- 
wood  plants,  which  are  part  of  the  same 
system.  Therefore,  we  see  in  the  gen- 
tleman's own  territory  a  wastage  of  crit- 
ical i.iaterials,  an  installation  of  6  kilo- 
watts to  secure  1  continuous-output  kilo- 
watt, such  as  is  needed  in  the  war  metal 
plants. 

COLUMBL\   Rn-ER   PLANTS    ARE  EIKICILNT 

The  Coulee  plant  is  a  hundred  percent 
continuous  producer  under  the  most  ad- 
verse water  conditions.  Eight  Bonne- 
ville units  are  firm  producers.  Nowhere 
in  the  country  can  as  much  continuous 
power  be  secured  with  so  little  use  of 
critical  materials,  when  construction 
and  operation  are  considered.  This  Co- 
lumbia power  is  sold  on  a  full-return 
basis,  for  about  one-fourth  of  what 
power  is  sold  for  in  Philadelphia.  This 
power-cost  differential  between  Colum- 
bia River  power  and  Philadelphia  power 
represents  around  5  cents  a  pound  on 
light  electric  metals,  which  are  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  air  program  being 
paid  for  by  our  taxpaM  :  s.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsyi'\aiua  is  really  seri- 
ous in  his  plea  for  greater  war  produc- 
tion with  smallest  use  of  critical  mate- 
rials, he  will  suggest  that  the  water  tur- 
bines serving  the  Philadelphia  load  be 
moved  to  completed  western  dams, 
where  four  to  six  times  the  war  produc- 
tion can  be  secured  per  pound  of  metal. 

I  hope  that  our  colleague  can  take 
a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  see 
with  his  own  eyes  what  war  use  is  being 
made  of  Columbia  River  power.  I  hope 
that  he  will  find  out  what  part  i*  is  ac- 
tually playing  in  this  war  effort.  My 
complaint  is  that  wdth  the  in.stallations 
completed  or  nearly  completed,  the  east- 
ern men  controlling  war  production  have 
not  made  fuller  use  of  this  available 
capacity  and  our  region's  supply  of  raw- 
critical  materials.    The  shortages  which 


are  now  inconveniencing  our  people 
v.'ould  have  been  largely  avoided  if  such 
use  had  been  started  3  years  ago.  What 
the  gentleman  really  criticizes  results 
from  the  lack  of  development  of  western 
resources.  He  would  hamper  the  war 
program  if  his  fallacious  arguments  were 
acted  upon.  Decisions  should  rest  on  a 
factual  basis. 

W.    P.    B.    FAVORS    TO    EBASCO    ARE    COSTLY 

An  interesting  side  light  on  this  situa- 
tion appears  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  December  3,  1942.  Mr.  C. 
E.  Groesbeck.  chairm.an  of  the  board  of 
the  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co.,  sent  a 
message  to  his  stockholders  that  their 
company  was  bringing  into  production 
17  new  generating  units  totaling  740,000 
kilowatts,  and  that  their  estimated  in- 
crease in  revenue  was  $48  000.000  per 
year.  It  is  common  talk  in  Washington 
that  the  E.  B.  &  S.  Co.  controls  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Power  Branch  of  W.  P.  B. 
Why  was  this  construction  authorized 
when  additional  capacity  was  and  will 
be  available  in  the  West  and  Northwest? 
Why  were  war  plants  located  on  the 
Ebasco  systems?  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  will  want  to  fol- 
low up  this  angle,  since  he  has  started  an 
argument  with  the  Power  Branch  of  W. 
P.  B.  There  should  be  interesting  and 
concrete  information  to  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  instead  of  incorrect  infer- 
ences— such  as  that  the  Columbia  River 
and  other  western  plants  were  not  mak- 
ing a  substantial  war  contribution. 


Army-Navy   E    Award   to    Matihev.  s   Cot- 
ton Mill.  Greenwood,  S.  C. 


EXTENSION   CiY   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOXTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1942 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 28  I  attended  the  ceremonies  at 
Greenwood,  S.  C,  where  the  Army-Navy 
E  award  was  made  to  the  managers 
and  employees  of  Matthews  Cotton  Mill 
as  an  expression  of  comm.endation  for 
the  prompt,  efficient  and  patriotic  man- 
ner in  wltiich  they  have  met  every  chal- 
lenge, complied  with  every  request  and 
executed  every  order  assigned  to  them 
in  the  production  of  munitions  of  war. 
It  was  an  appropriate,  inspiring,  and  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  accomplishments  of 
both  the  management  and  employees  by 
our  Government  for  their  outstanding 
cooperation  in  our  war  efforts. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  their  title  to  this 
deserving  recognition  v/as  not  the  result 
of  an  accident  nor  was  it  due  to  any  pre- 
meditated design  or  purpose  on  the  part 
of  either  management  or  employees.  It 
is  what  may  have  logically  been  expected 
by  anyone  familiar  with  working  condi- 
tions in  this  plant  or  this  section  of  our 


country.  The  entire  personnel  l^ere  is 
made  up  wholly  of  pure  American  stock 
where  they  are  accumstomed  to  demon- 
strate loyalty,  devotion,  courage,  and  un- 
selfish patriotism,  not  only  in  time  of 
war.  but  in  time  of  peace.  The  appraisal 
of  these  virtues  was  not  overstated  by 
General  Corbin  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  in  his  presentation  of  the  award 
when  he  said: 

You  have  been  fnlthful  to  the  task  assigned 
to  you;  you  have  done  your  work  well:  there 
has  been  no  slow-downs,  nor  strikes;  you 
have  found  ways  and  means  ol  overcoming 
production  obstacles. 

This  statem.ent  well  illustrates  the  at- 
titude that  prevails  not  only  here,  but  in 
other  industrial  plants  of  the  State. 
Tlie  employees  have  not  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  infiuenced  by  recent  com- 
munistic teachings  or  stampeded  by 
modern  racketeers;  they  have  preferred 
to  follow  the  precepts  and  philosophy  of 
that  great  labor  leader.  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  and  work  out  their  problems  in 
their  own  way  and  in  their  own  good 
tim-e,  which  may  prove  to  be  an  example 
worthy  of  emulation  by  thotisands  of 
men  and  women  in  other  sections  of  our 
country  where  management  and  em- 
ployees have  been  charged  with  deliber- 
ate delay  of  our  defense  program  by  pro- 
moting strikes  and  dissentions  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  own 
personal  and  selfish  interests. 

Approximately  2.500  men  and  women 
are  now  employed  in  this  plant — about 
1,550  men  and  950  women,  or  about  3 
employees  per  family,  our  information 
being  that  860  families  are  represented, 
from  which  222  young  men  have  been 
inducted  into  the  military  service. 

The  average  weekly  wage  of  all  regu- 
larly employed  persons,  excluding  super- 
visory employees,  is  reported  at  $22.64  on 
the  basis  of  40  hours  per  week  Tn  many 
respects  this  may  be  termed  .i  hPically 
modern  mill  village  in  that  the  homes  of 
most  of  the  operatives  are  owned  by  the 
mill  company  but,  contrary  to  conditions 
prevailing  in  many  such  villages,  the 
houses  are  constructed  of  brick  and  con- 
tain tile  bathrooms,  hardwood  floors, 
heavy  tile  roofing,  and  tile  porches. 
They  are  rented  on  a  basis  of  50  cents 
per  room  per  week  o  j:  *  per  month  for 
a  4-room  house  or  SI2.50  per  month  for 
a  5-room  house.  Slirubbery  and  lawns 
are  kept  and  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  company.  In  addition  the  plant 
owns  and  operates  a  laundry  for  the 
benefit  of  its  operatives.  The  laundry  is 
collected  at  stated  times,  carried  to  the 
plant,  washed  and  returned  without 
charge.  It  was  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  management  has  been  experi- 
menting for  the  past  few  years  on  an  air- 
conditioning  process  for  maintaining  a 
comfortable  and  uniform  temperature 
duiing  the  summer  months.  Should  the 
experiment  prove  to  be  successful  and 
feasible  both  from  the  standpoint  of  ef- 
ficiency and  cost  it  will  probably  be  the 
longest  step  made  in  the  way  of  improv- 
ing working  conditions  in  textile  plants 
within  the  last  100  years,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  say  that  the  experiment  is  not 
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I  'AOUJd  no'  wir"-  to  !»"iv'?  the  irrtre';- 
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patriotic  .-p.:."  %h-i:  n;rr;frTi  :hi^  'if.  a'-d 
is  in  ever..-  •:v  iv  an  >-\r-rycuiy  aflai.'  :ii 
Matthews  n:  ... 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  "x'r-r.il  nr- 
remarks.    I    ir.c'.ud'^    h"T-".v:-h    „::::.i' 
delivered    'rA    p:- -vrv  .:;=j    :..i-    a^.i. 
Maj.G--:    CI.    f'    ;o:/.    Q    M    C     ar.il  L' 
Comcu-.  Eruf-i  Bur:  til.  U.  S.  N    H 
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The    American    peopie    a 
war  such  as  they  have  rt  .   r   k:.    ...   i 
It  Is  a  slruc^le  for  mere  thau  liberiy 
than  fcrms  of  government,  more  than 
tory.  mere  than  economic  level  of  exlslcr.ce 

The  aim  of  our  enemies  Is  the  con  plete 
dfatructlon  of  the  Briash  and  America.M  peo- 
ple, our  form  of  governmer.t.  cir  ^-.v  of 
life.  Their  object  Is  to  enslave  u.s  T': 
mans  and  the  Janf  ^sp  ;.-,fi(r  'htr 
the  master  races  'a  •.':  :!  >  a..::e  :  .«: 
divide  up  the  world  a.  l  :     r  .:      ■ 

We    have   been    at    '.^    r    '     a    '  r    nl 
year.     At  the  beginni:  ^    '.^ 
prepared.     Due  to  tha-   u:.; 
gained    Initial    victoru-      I) 
we  have  charged  our  g.garuic  iuips 
time  prodijcticn  Into  turning  out  ;r 
cf    war.     Tha'    productlcr      ^*  — 
Is  now  mounting  rapidly      TV.r^  w^'^: 
produced  are  now  accompanying  and   - 
Ing    our    fighting    forces.     Cur    recei. . 
tones  In  the   Solomons  and   In  Africa 
resulted  from  our  fighting  forces  being 
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\:     y  of   the   fines* 
c '.'      -.a,  some  from  ^ --'  :      r; 
today   in   mortal   r   ■•  ;     ■    w 
In   the  Solom'^rs      ••.:!    a     n    ■■:., 
North  Africa,      r     -     •:    ;;    i-p 
]r-     risking    tnc.r    hH,    for    cu 
p    .      ;.  lur  part,  my  part,  la  tc  ■ 
travc  men  receive  from  ct  i 
everything  that  they  ne^J      O 
supply   the    material    arc!    ':  •  • 
lines   to  these   men   open     :   ; 
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succflss  In  the   future  depends  upon  supply 
Our    Navy    and    our    air    forces    sre    f^, 
In  cutting  the  enemy  supply  lines  a.  J  k* 
L  .:  ~   ppiy  hues  safe. 

V      .^n  the  home  front  have  not  yet 
called  vpcn  tc  make  any  renl  sacrif.ct- 
are  fortunate  in  thnt  we  h.iv  ample  f'jr! 
sources      We  h 
are  short   only 
which  we  are 

tloned — gasoli!.-  r':bb>T  •:<  ti  f .  bi! 
rationed  is  no  ;-.Ar''-:..p  f  r  ■*  ha-. 
substitute.*  \V-'  V.  .:::r.i:!y  h.'.-1  cl\er\'- 
mlt  to  tht>  '-:'--i.l'ri  '..:,=  --■  '-f  tb.~«-- 
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have 
prop- 
erly equipped  Some  part  of  the  Rii.?slan 
success  is  no  doubt  due  to  *'-p  -"f  irt  of 
war    material"?    from    our    prcd  ;   '     :i 

:  ••■■•-.  are  the  enemies  of  all  the 
1:  -.  :..-'.  ..  ^  p^uples  of  the  world,  they 
are  immensely  powerful  encailes:  th.  f  are 
p«jwcrfvil.  not  only  because  their  peop  c  are 
mliitcry  by  nature  and  brave  In  the  field. 
but  utterly  docile  to  tlieir  Iradrr*  They 
plotted  and  planned  mlnutf  v  .:;  •  ■  of 
peace  and  concealed  their  iiite:.:icao  with 
fa'r  promises  and  friendly   smiles. 


lave  a::',r,-'    - :'   ■va'---  'Y.'.rfi     w" 


Fcr  ^'^5^  r- asonf,  you  have  been  recognized 
bv  >T.r  Gcvernment  as  doing  an  outstanding 
j   b  f   "   "he  war  eCort. 

A  1  r  ;  -  entatlve  of  the  armed  forces  of 
•be  .\r:;  •.  :!  Navy.  I  now  present  you  with 
•h(»  .A :-Ti  y - N' .. -y  E  production  award.  I  pres- 
'-'-'  V  :  -A  •.;  1  f!£g  to  fly  over  yotor  plant 
'j.r  r.  ^v::  :.  :,,'-^  that  this  plant,  the  man- 
f-gt' -.'  •  •  3f  thiS  plant,  and  each  worker  in 
'.  :  i:  :  has  been  decorated  by  his  Gov- 
►  rnment  for  production  achievement  In  the 
;'•!!»  manner  that  a  soldier  on  the  field  cf 
bi-  :e  Is  decorated  for  valor.  As  you  enter 
:':.'■■  factory  gates,  may  this  flag  flying  over 
y  iir  plant  be  an  iiLspiration  to  you  to  carry 
on  the  good  ■?.  k  a  hich  you  have  done  In 
the  past.  To  y.,-i,  soldiers  of  the  army  cf 
production,  I  new  ijresent  your  flag  and  con- 
gratulate you  on  a  Job  well  done. 


Kc:  R'  -:       7    LT     COMDR.  ERNIST  BUKWKLL,  UNITID 
ST.4TE8    N.WAL    RESiaVE 

The  cheerlul  ni.'ws  of  our  successes  in 
north  Alrlca,  the  great  battle  cf  the  Solo- 
mon Islands,  and  Russian  offensive  have 
made  this  truly  a  month  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  American  people.  In  their  enthusiasm, 
many  have  Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  end  of  the  wai-  is  now  in  sight.  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  says,  "It  is  not  even  the 
beginning  of  the  end"  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Knox  says.  "This  is  a  long  war.  We 
have  a  hard  fight  ahead."  However,  we  can 
be  thankful  today  for  the  end  of  that  long 
period  of  waiting  for  the  United  Nations  to 
take  the  offensive.  The  second  front  is 
here. 

li  w  long  will  the  war  last?  You  have  a 
br.viher,  son.  father,  sweetheart,  friend,  or 
relative  whose  life  is  at  stake.  It  is  most 
important  to  all  cf  us  to  win  the  war  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

This  is  a  twentieth  century  cru.sade  for 
freedom  cf  production.  It  took  us  11  months 
to  produce  the  vital  equipment  required  for 
the  offensive  we  have  now  undertaken.  And 
it  takes  more  and  greater  supplies  to  sustain 
the  offensive.  We  need  production  of  war 
materials  as  never  before — shipjs.  planes. 
tank.s.  guns,  munitions,  and  textiles — to  sup- 
ply our  troops  and  shipjs  on  the  firing  lines. 

Our  alhes  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
up  until  the  noon  hour  of  this  war.  They 
have  exhausted  much  of  their  resources. 
Eombed  out  of  thttr  productive  factories — 
driven  from  their  hemes  and  farm.s.  whole 
nations  stand  dest  tute.  facing  a  winter  of 
starvation  and  free?ing.  dependent  upon  your 
production.  Therefore,  a  sure  way  to  shorten 
this  war  Is  to  produce  m.cre. 

You  in  Greenwoc>d  have  shown  the  world 
that  It  can  be  done  For  this  achievement 
you  are  rewarded  today — an  honor  not  easily 
wen  nor  lightly  bestowed — a  matter  of  deep- 
est pride  to  everyor  e. 

You  have  proven  your  merit  through  the 
cooperation  cf  labor  and  management.  Now 
I  challenge  you  to  new  and  greater  accom- 
rl.-hn.rr.ts  In  this  war  of  production.  I  chal- 
>.  r-p  - .  .■  With  the  FCaiser  shipyards  who  have 
b«»    building    time    of   a    10.000-ton 


(I 


■r: 


•:-. 


due  to  shipping  ^i\A  lra:T^nMrt:rit!o:i  n-i 
we  car;,    '    >"ru'«   :::    s;;fSne;.t  fiuarr.' 
You  hn  .e  all  be?-;  r!iP::.b€r=:     f  a  t.rt.n 
prising  rne  Ma-.-bfws  C^iTf.in  M  '.1      E,>( 
cf   you    !.a<    p..r.-':d    an    ln".p>  r:a:;:    p.r' 
memfcrr      '    iliM    teani    ir.    pr  <;\ii.^:rg 
tions  cf  »  \r       Y  M  h:>.ve  bo   n  fai-b.'u! 
task  as?  ::■•'{!  •  ■  v-i'::  v-m  have  tir  "^  ■.  ■  ■• 
well:     rtier«^    (.ave    been     n<>    R:'-,w-ctc-A-: 
Strikes:    ;.  ..i   lu-.-e  f'  '..-...i   ■*  i'.-  a-. a  :..-: 
overcoming   prcductiLii    ^u-  acles. 


c   ;2  I    V.  i.s'^:    from    :4   months   to  4  days.     I 

chall"'  «j'  y   ':   w  "h  Washington's  courage  In 

■^f.    1    crossii.^   a   D  .jAari;   of  dlfflculties.     I   c^hal- 

p,^    j    lenge  you  with  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  ma- 

y  .    I    rinc^  at  Wake  Islanc! — that  you  may  6  months 

t-a       hence  recrelve  a  stai  for  your  flag,  a  star  for 

-;,     '    even  greater  accomjillshments.  by  continuing 

H-  ni--     '    ^^  produce  Increase  upon  increase. 

Tb!s   is  total  war      The  production  fronts. 

.\.-m';  fronts,  and  Navy  fronts  are  united  with 

the  enduring  resolve  to  work  and  fight  to- 

;;'"^er   until  victor?  is  won. 

n|-.:    -  Tb.?  Navy  Is  very  proud  to  Join  hands  with 

v-3        .^..,   \-»-  V  today  In  honoring  you  for  your  ac- 

rk        "   ~y:     bnert,  and  to  present  you  with  this 

'•  :     '    '^.     b    \s    your    "E"    for    excellence — to 

".-  A  -  :uen  and  wcmcn  for  an  outstanding 


.V 


I   contribution  to  victory. 


Alice,  Here  \s  Vour  WanJerland 


EXTENSION  OF  RL.M.^HK- 
or 

HON   I  RED  I CRAWFORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATmCS 

Monday,  December  7,  1942 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  children's  book  about  the  famous 
Alice  in  the  land  of  wonders  is  revised 
Into  the  form  of  the  New  Deal  version  it 
will  surely  bear  a  longer  name. 

The  authors  may  well  call  it  Alice 
Wanders  in  Wonderland,  or  perhaps 
synonymously  Alice  Wonders  in  Wan- 
derland. 

Mr.  Average  Citizen  finds  himself  in 
the  place  of  Alice,  and  he  both  wanders 
and  wonders,  but  fails  to  find  any  sem- 
blance of  anyone  to  lead  him  out  with  a 
satisfied  feeling. 

Take  the  case  of  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents— a  hard-working  defense-plant  em- 
ployee of  Owosso,  Mich.  EKie  to  lack  of 
housing  facilities  in  Owosso,  this  defense 
worker  and  his  family  have  been  living 
in  a  damp  concrete-block  basement. 

Last  October  this  worker  filed  Form 
PD  200  asking  for  enough  materials  to 
get  a  shelter  over  his  family  so  they  could 
move  out  of  the  cold  basement. 

The  defense  worker  did  not  want  to  re- 
quest anyttiing  that  would  take  materials 
from  the  soldiers  so  he  requested  neither 
wiring  nor  plumbing. 

His  request  for  lumber  was  denied  on 
November  4  by  form  letter  signed  by  a 
George  W.  Zinky.  listed  as  authorized 
agent  for  Federal  Housing  Adminisua- 
tion. 

THF,  CHASE   BEGINS 

He  was  told  in  the  form  letter  that 
"If  you  believe  that  our  finding  of  in- 
eligibility with  re.spect  to  this  application 
is  not  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  you  are  entitled 
to  file  an  appeal  by  letter,  or  in  other 
form,  with  tliis  oince,  for  transmission 
to  the  War  Productioii  Board." 

After  reading  about  the  great  housing 
developments  for  defense  workers,  this 
man  certainly  thought  it  was  not  con- 
sistent with  W.  P.  B.  policy  to  deny  him 
slielter.  so  he  filed  an  appeal. 

After  waiting  a  reasonable  time  with- 
out getting  any  information,  this  matter 
was  referred  to  my  office.  We  contacted 
the  office  of  Mr.  A.  N.  Holcombe.  Bureau 
of  Priorities  Control,  War  Production 
Board,  here  in  Washington,  and  were  ad- 
vised— 

The  appeals  t)oard  does  not  handle  appeals 
for  this  particular  order,  and  1  have  therefore 
referred  your  letter  to  Mr.  John  B  McTigue. 
of  the  Bureau  of  Construction.  War  Produc- 
tlon  Board,  fifty-fourth  floor.  Empire  State 
Building.  New  York  City. 

So  our  inquiry  wanders  up  54  flights  of 
the  world's  tallest  building.  My  letter  to 
Mr.  McTigue  then  wanders  to  Mr,  Dwight 
L.  Hoopingarner,  of  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
struction. Then  back  from  New  York 
wanders  the  reply  from  Mr.  Koopingar- 
ner  that— 
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Upon  Inquiry  I  do  not  find  a  record  of  this 
application  having  been  received  here  In  the 
Bureau  of  Construction. 

New  several  ofSces  are  wondering 
whither  this  appeal  might  be  wandering. 

Mr  De- 
:-y)b   to 

.•  whi-re, 
••  .;   his 

i  M;  hi- 


lts wandering  to  dale  is  f- 
fense  Worker  to  Zinky  to  H 
McTigue  to  Hoopingarner  to  - 
and  the  defense  worker  w<  iv 
family  will  survive  the  chill.'-  » 
gan  v.'inter  in  a  damp  basfnv 

It  is  truly  wonderfui.  ;f  ::ii 
ders  for  ammuni'ion,  pur.-,  yi'-.an- 
so  forth,  are  not  v\  ,i:.a'  :  ::i,u  arm;: 
manner  that  takes  weeks  to  trace. 


hA 


or- 
ar-iCi 
.  r.  a 


The  Penalty  of  Parity 


EXTENSION  OF  r;EM-*.F.KS 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'P.ESFN  r.\  I  I'.ES 

Mor.dav.  December  7    v:-'42 

Mr.  CKAWFOHU  M:.  b;j(  aKer.  in 
view  of  the  deep  interest  of  not  only  the 
Congress  but  the  people  of  this  Nation— 
those  living  in  the  country  as  well  as 
those  living  in  the  city— in  the  question 
of  "What  is  behind  your  parity,"  and  all 
under  the  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  now  submit  for  the 
Record  and  for  di?;<^ii=^.'^ion  purposes  a 
statement  by  L.  C.  P.^:  •  :  iratiketing 
counsel,  N.  E.  Poultry  ana  Egg  Institute: 
It  is  a  difQcult  assignment  to  clarify  In  5 
minutes  what  Congress  has  been  working 
many  years  to  muddle  up. 

The  present  parity  formula  Is  meaning- 
less, unjust,  and  even  dishonest.  Heres  a 
copy.     Study  it. 

Although  the  President  has  declared  him- 
self as  "unalterably  opposed  to  changing  this 
formula.  I  think  his  advisers  must  have  con- 
fused him  and  'Parity  Frrmula'  was  used  In- 
stead of  'Parity  Base."'  They  are  veiy  dif- 
ferent The  President  Is  too  intelligent  to 
have  defended  such  an  Indefensible  vagary 
had  he  known  the  facts.  It  Is  like  trying  to 
demonstrate,  the  statistical  family  of  34 
children.  Let  me  Illustrate  with  a  parable. 
Sam  was  an  old  farmer  who  wanted  to  help 
his  four  sons  by  getting  them  new  suits  so 
he  added  together  all  their  heights  and 
divided  by  four,  and  their  girths  and  divided 
by  four,  and  then  their  arm  lengths  and  leg 
lengths.  The  four  suits  came.  They  were 
fine  suits— mathematically  perfect,  but  they 
were  all  the  same  size  and  they  didn't  fit  a 
darn  one  of  the  boj's.  That's  just  about  the 
way  the  present  parity  formula  was  writun. 
The  fact  that  two  or  three  hundred  Items 
were  woven  into  its  pattern  doesn't  alter  the 
misfits  or  ease  the  pinches. 

Parity  reminds  me  of  the  50-50  hcrse  and 
rabbit  pie — honest  arithmetic  but  tough  on 
the  customers;  lor  In  It  one  horse  was 
weighted  against  one  rabbit. 

But  how  does  this  penalize  New  England? 
Lets  see.  Just  as  humans  in  growing  elder 
undergo  certain  changes,  so  also  do  com- 
munities. I  can't  develop  now  all  the 
changes  In  earning  power,  occupations,  and 
population  that  arrompuny  economic  ma- 
turity, but  they  are  a.-  :  '  Mble  as  gray 
hair  and  Indigestion.  w.  .;!  this  eco- 
nomic aging  process  ircias- r  ua-.^T.  ;  and 
In  the  type  of  commumt>  ^  ai.;;  n.ui-,ure  iS  a 
fair  index  of  Its  degree  of  economic  nr.aturlty. 


Now.  among  '.he  sc-.tra:  sect.Ciis  c!  th'.s 
country.  New  England  is  economically  the 
most  mature.  It  is  the  oldest  of  Uncle  Sam's 
children.  Its  farmers  produce  mostly  con- 
sumer goods — milk,  eggs,  poultry,  ve:  etables, 
fruit  For  this  reason,  national  average 
"parity  pants"  don't  fit  New  England  at  all. 
They  were  cut  for  younger  sections  where 
farming  Is  more  often  a  mode  cf  living 
rather  than  a  business  enterprise — where 
their  finished  products  are  our  raw  materials, 
feeding  our  herds  and  flocks  just  as  the  coal 
and  cotton  of  other  areas  feed  our  hungry 
mUls. 

Contrary  tc  certain  political  teachings, 
agriculture  is  not  immune  to  the  cld- 
fashioned  laws  of  economics.  The  effects  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  of  changing  costs, 
are  just  as  effective  in  farming  enterprises 
as  they  are  in  making  motorcars,  or  shoes  or 
saxophones.  Growth  fcUows  predictable 
patterns. 

Whenever  in  any  country  some  kind  of 
agriculture  becomes  economically  less  im- 
portant. It  always  becomes  politically  more 
articulate.  Some  sort  of  farm  relief  finds 
expression  in  new  class  legislation.  This  may 
be  the  explanation  of  the  odious  English 
Corn  Laws  passed  over  100  years  ago.  So 
it  may  also  interpret  the  political  urge  that 
found  expression  In  our  original  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933  and  the  pointed 
choice  of  politically  pampered  crops  to  re- 
ceive special  benefits  from  the  public  purse. 
This  list,  except  for  a  couple  cf  accidents  like 
Connecticut  tobacco,  and  our  garbage  dis- 
posal piggeries,  seems  to  have  excluded  all 
the  major  revenue  crops  of  New  England. 
The  determination  of  the  weight  of  averages 
on  which  parity  prices  are  computed  also 
seems  to  have  been  Inspired  by  these  same 
political  influences  and  this  too  penalizes 
New  England. 

The  parity  formula  was  conceived  orig- 
inally as  a  true  yardstick  for  measuring  the 
farmer's  operating  ccsts  In  terms  of  what  he 
had  to  buy.  but  it  was  crippled  at  birth  by 
a  political' de!iver\'.  The  present  formula  is 
so  distorted  it  serves  few  real  farmers  and 
pleases  none.  Its  hopeless  inadequacy  has 
changed  its  significance  in  American  eco- 
nomic thought.  Once  the  hoped-for  meas- 
ure 01  our  farmer's  Income.  It  has  now  become 
little  more  than  the  gateway  through  which 
agricultural  problems  pass  from  the  field  of 
economics  into  politics.  Hence,  we  may  well 
worry  over  the  selfish  farm  bloc's  alleged  new 
creed.  New  England  asks  only  opportiuiity, 
not    "faith,  hope,  and  parity." 

HSP.E'S    WH.AT'S   BEHIND   TOtHl   PARITT 

Weights  used   in  computing  indA  numbeTS 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  interest 

and  taxes 

Percentage  of 
total  index 
Commodities  used  for  family  living: 

Food IT.  5 

Clothing 14-  8 

Supplies  (fuel,  kerosene,  Ecap.  gas- 
oline, tires,  and  oil  for  automo- 

tlle.  etc) 6.8 

Furniture  and  furnishings 2.9 

Building  materials  for  houses 3.6 

Automobiles   (share   used  for   liv- 
ing)   - - -       3^ 

48.6 

Commodities  vised  for  production: 

Feed - ---     10.  1 

Machinery 4.  2 

Automobiles  (share  used  for  farm 

bminess)    and  trucks 4.5 

Ti  actors 1-2 

F<'  ■  .l:;-or --       3.  2 

iV:  !d    ig  and  fencing  materials —       59 

£- ■,:  pn:f  :  '  :;  '  Mipplles  (gasoline. 
,  ..  :;  rn.ss  'v^iiie,  Insecticides, 
containers,  etc.) -  ^ 


Percentage  of 
total  index 
Commodities  used  for  production — Con. 

Seed ' 

Labor —       ^ 


87.4 


Total,  all  commodities 88.0 

Interest  (charges  per  acre  on  farm  real 

estate  debt) - 7.2     | 

Taxes  (payable  per  acre  on  farm  real 

estate) ^-  3 

Grand   total -—  100.0 

Division  of  Statistical   and   Historical  Re- 
search, Bureau  of  .^e'i'-ul'ural  Economics. 


Firsl  Progress  Report  of  OHict  of  Rubber 

Director 
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HON. ALBEN  W  BARKLEY 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTIED    bTATEi 

Friday.  December  4  (legislative  day  of 
■   Monday.  November  30) ,  1942 

}v!  ■  E.'\r-:KI.FY  -^!:'  President,  on  the 
30th  of  November  Mr.  Willian  ^T  J-ffers. 
the  Rubber  Director  appointee  ..r.a  r  the 
War  Production  Board,  made  his  report 
to  the  Honorablr  D  !.."(:  M  N' ! -  r. 
Chairman  of  the  W.i;  P:  c  ;  •.  -^  B'v:;: 
For  the  informRtlon  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  country.  I  ark  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report,  including  the  letter  of 
transmittal,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

Tlie  Government  Printing;  O:!.  e  has 
furnished  an  estimate  which  indicates 
that  the  report  will  require  four  pages 
and  will  cost  $180. 

Tlierc  being  no  objection,  the  letter  of 
transmittal  and  the  report  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

lettee  of  transmrttal 

No\i:mbeh   30.    1942. 
Mr.  Donald  M   Nelson, 

Chairman,  War  Production  Board: 
I   submit  herewith  Progress  Report   No.   1 
covering  the  work  of  the  Office  of  the  Rubber 
Dlre:tor  and  the  principal  problems  and  sit- 
uations confronting  the  Office  as  of  this  date. 
Because  of  the  need  to  make  clear  to  the 
rubber  Industry  and  to  the  public  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  rubber  program.  I  ask  your 
permission  to  print  and  distribute  this  report. 
William  M    'i    fers. 

iJ„^i;.    Director. 

War  Production  Board,  Office  of  the  Rttb- 
BER  Director.  Proceess  Repcrt  No.  1 

In  stating  the  problem,  the  "Report  cf  the 
Rutbcr  Survey  Committee"  dated  September 
10.  1942.  said: 

"Of  all  critical  and  strategic  materials, 
rubber  Is  the  one  which  presents  the  greatest 
throat  to  the  safety  of  our  Nation  and  the 
success  of  the  Allied  cause.  Production  of 
steel,  copper,  aluminum,  alloys,  or  aviation 
gasoline  may  be  Inadequate  to  prosecute  the 
war  as  rapidly  and  effectively  as  we  could 
wish,  but  at  the  worst  we  are  still  assured  of 
sufficient  supplies  of  these  items  to  op«r*t» 
our  nrmed  forces  on  a  very  powerful  scale. 
R  .:    i:    A-    fail  to  secure  quickly  a  l&ifc'e  r   « 
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rationing  program  as  qui  tv. .    a_>  p> 

In  harmony  wtUi  the  spirit  of  the  4aruch 
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men    who    are    by    training    and    experience 
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( 1 )  Executive  functions  Incident  to  doUcles, 
programming,  and  reports,  and  the  d:-ection 
at  worn  carried  out  under  tLuectiVi  i  frcrn 
me  by  the  Rubber  Reserve  Cv.m^^i:y.  De- 
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The  p— :rrar:-.  cf  this  Office  carJint  be 
stated  be:  :  ;  in  in  the  Baruch  rrpcr^  where 
it  said: 

"We  must  supply  not  only  the  i.4ods  cf 
our  armed  forces  but  most  of  these  of  the 
miltt,>rv  r.'..Thlr»»-  of  .,,ur  ,,l';e-;  as  vie  ".  We 
must  tnu  ::>  'iv  ^.u^- .s  at-^i  ':;,;'  <..-.  '.:i.i  iiiiUT 
com::-  .-  V-:,  .  -  ,..  ':  '  t'.'  c .-  h.  iaige 
scale  --. --alfv  rf:".s  t  r  .=i: 'h  p'j:;te-  as 
factor-;  b«^'- ■!:■£!  su  :.;■(.•;  I  lop  a'  i-- .;  h-.:!' ;-i 
-■■pp'.i-  And  in  .\:'r  t.-n  ■•  a",  t-.f^.v  u  •? 
:•  I1-*  ni.a'.ii'n  ::  th''  ■,r'~-  ■■^i,  «'  '.f-i-'  U,  -vir:- 
~M;i-„a:  pirto-  ,.r  '.■\:  27  ■,■:■•- 0'»  j.viUan 
rri.=^f»-»[: e*^r    a'jfoni'ibuf.-- 
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The  Baruch  rejjort  also  deflritely  estab- 
lished that  we  cannot  be  permitted  to  reduce 
c-  d  n.pftic  inveutovy  cdf  rubber  stocfes  be- 
Icv.  .A)  000  tons  at  any  time.  In  determining 
a  fig-are  cf  120JOOO  tons  as  an  Irreducible  min- 
imum, the  Bariicti  report  stated  that  50,000 
tons  thereof  would  represent  a  30-day  Inven- 
tcry  for  American  manufacturers;  4.000  tons 
would  be  Invento-y  f';r  Canadi.in  manufac- 
t'uers.  and  at  leist  66.000  tons  should  be 
considered  as  necessary  Inventory  on  band  In 
Great  Britain  to  protect  against  ir.ter.iipticii 
cf  Atlantic  trausportaiion.  They  went  on 
to  state  tliat  at  least  100.000  tons  of  this  re- 
serve should  be  kept  m  the  form  of  crude  to 
protect  thc^e  requirements  of  the  military 
which  can  only  be  met  by  the  use  of  crude. 
This  OlSce  t>eliev<'«  that  thtir  findings  were 
if  anytliing  too  low  and  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  operate  1.200  Annencan  rubber  plants  with 
a  30-day  over-all  inventory  at  a  time  when 
they  are  convertins  from  the  use  of  crude 
to  the  uae  of  buna-a.  neoprene,  thiokol. 
Ill  yt  plus  severa  grades  of  reclaim  and  sev- 
c:x.  -'.rstitu'.f  =.  This  is  especially  true  at  a 
tirr.f  V  e-  -i  asportation  facilities  are  al- 
T  -ad      J'.  L  .^r^wdenJ. 

Pr*^~ent  Indications  are  that  otir  domestic 
accumulated  inventory  of  crude  ar.d  pynthetic 
rubber  (cxpreseec  In  terms  cf  crude)  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  1942.  may  epproximaie 
400  000  lone  tons  If  it  were  not  for  other 
programs  over  which  we  have  no  ccr.trol  It 
seenib  probable  ihat  the  accumulated  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  and  imports  of  crude 
rubber  (expresseci  In  terms  of  crude  rubber) 
mi^ht  be  a.-;  much  as  175.000  tons  by  Sjptem- 
ber  30.  1S43,  and  390,000  tons  by  the  end  cf 
1943.  Tlie  ccutrDlliiig  conditions  for  these 
productii^n  est:m.ites  for  1C43  ai-e: 

(a)  Cur  ability  to  secure  adequate  priori- 
ties and  proper  alccations  of  fabricated  com- 
ponents; 

(b)  Our  ability  to  complete  synthetic  plant 
facilities  on  schedule;   and 

(c)  The  rate  at  which  they  come  tip  to  full 
prcductlon. 

The  foregoing  I.s  shown  graphically  In  more 
detail  on  the  accampanying  chart.  From  it, 
it  is  obvious  that  even  If  these  prcductlon 
objectives  (1T5.0C0  tons  and  390.0CO  tons,  re- 
spectively>,  are  attained,  the  Inventory  of 
crude  and  synthetic  rubber  in  the  fall  cf 
1943  will,  to  all  practical  purposes,  be  down 
to  the  absolute  dangerous  Inventory  dead- 
line of  120,000  Uns,  and  by  the  end  of  1943 
wUl  have  been  fciilt  up  to  only  170,000  tons. 

IXPIANATORY   NOTES 

nequirements 

E-sential  requirements  from  t.tble  H.  page 
28.  B.nruch  report,  adjtistcd  to  latest  quar- 
terly requirement  pattern.  Therefore,  do  not 
include  buna-n  cr  reclaim  here  or  In  supply. 
Supply 

1.  Imports  refi'-ct  possible  dicaculties  In  tx- 
pl.iratlon  of  new  areas,  lack  of  equivalency 


to  plantation  crude  possible  slnkins^  n^d  -r 
disorganised  transportation  as  wt.:  a^  ?hi  i.K- 
age  of  wild  rubber  in  washing  and  drying. 
They  are  estimated  at  3.000  long  tons  per 
month 

2  Synthetic  production  estimated  for 
butyl,  neoprene.  and  thiokol  and  buna-s 
after  deducting  for  butadiene  a  60-ton  plant 
inventory  ar.d  for  styrene  a  30-tan  plant  In- 
ventory, plus  transportation  and  in  process 
allowances  for  both  of  these  products  of  2 
weeks  up  to  September  1  and  1  week  there- 
after. Production  estimates  based  upon  no 
production  for  first  and  second  units  at 
same  location  until  second  month  following 
earliest  possible  plant  completion  date;  for 
third  and  fourth  units  production  starts 
month  following  plant  completion  date. 
Butadiene  and  styrene  at  rate  cf  20  percent 
first  productive  month:  40  percent  second; 
eo  percent  third;  aiid  100  percent  thereafter. 
Butyl,  neoprene.  and  thlckol  at  rate  of  40 
percent  capacity  first  productive  month:  75 
percent  second;  and  100  percent  thereafter. 
Copolymer  production  estimates  the  same 
basis  as  third  and  fotirth  units  and  accord- 
ing to  butadiene  and  styrene  rates  up  to 
Sv'ptember  1  and  butyl  production  rates 
thereafter.  Butyl  and  neoprene  expressed  In 
terms  of  equivalent  crude  by  assuming  non- 
wear  usage  and  mtiUiplvnncr  prcductlon  by 
utility  factor.  Biina-s  and  ihiokcl  expressed 
in  terms  of  equivalent  crude  by  as^suming 
nonwear  usage  and  multiplying  production 
by  utility  factor.  Buna-s  and  thiokol  ex- 
prefcsed  In  terms  of  eqtiivalent  crude  by  as- 
suming wear  usage  and  multiplying  by  use 
factor. 

Initial  stocks 

Stocks  at  beginning  of  1943  as.«Uined  tc 
approidmate  400.000  long  tens.  This  esti- 
mated from  October  1,  1942,  Inventories  and 
estimates  of  Imports,  essential  requirements, 
and  small  synthetic  production  during  last 
quarter  cf  1942. 

From  the  above.  It  Is  clear  that  there  Is 
every  necessity  for  continuing  through  the 
critical  fall  of  1943  a  policy  of  rigid  conser- 
vation of  rubber,  and  that  we  mu."3t  envisage 
the  pos.slblllty  of  a  complete  exhau3tlon  at 
that  time  of  even  so-called  normal  Inven- 
tories cf  finished  products.  In  fact,  a  delay 
of  a  month  In  the  part  of  the  program  which 
includes  plants  that  should  be  finished  by 
May  30  would  mean  the  loss  of  40.0C0  to 
50,000  tons,  at  a  tlm.e  when  there  will  be  none 
to  lose.  Present  Indications  are  that  the  im- 
pact of  competitive  programs  will  cause  h 
del?.y.  It  is  too  early  to  say  how  mucli  of  u 
delay. 

A  scheduling  mechanism,  now  being  pu-. 
Into  effect,  may  solve  part  of  the  problem 
and  the  oHlce  of  the  vice  chairman  lu 
charge  of  program  determination  of  War 
PrcKluctlon  Beard  Is  cooperating  with  tu. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  Informed  that,  although 
the  only  sure  solution  of  the  n'bber  probleri 
is  to  subordinate  ether  important  programs 
to  it,  the  demands  of  the  services  make  this 
impossible.  This  is  in  direct  conflict  wltli 
my  understandng  and  conviction  tluit  tha 
President's  Executive  order  of  September  17, 
lfl42.  and  its  accompanying  letter  endorsed 
unequivocally  the  Baruch  report.  Its  prcgran  . 
and  its  sutement.  "Thus  the  rubber  situa- 
tion givee  ri.se  to  our  most  critical  problem.  * 
Program  expansion 

The  Baruch  committee  recommended  cer- 
tain plant  expansion.  New  plants  to  provide 
the  desired  increase  in  necprene  and  tliiokd 
capacity  are  being  started.  Currently,  ex- 
ist.ng  copolymerizing  plants  promise  to  pro- 
vide the  required  capacity  in  that  direction. 
However,  shortages  of  raw  materals  will  for- 
bid running  these  to  even  rated  capacity  fcr 
another  year:  hence,  no  fuither  copolmer-r- 
Ing  plants  will  be  itarted  for  anotiier  u 
monttis. 
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Pinal  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
portion  of  the  recommended  100.000  tons  a 
year  additional  capacity  of  butadiene  from 
refinery  conversions.  Engineering  work,  to- 
gether with  pilot  studies,  will  permit  com- 
pleting arrangements  for  the  remaining  ca- 
pacity as  rapidly  as  necessary  critical  ma- 
terials can  be  obtained  without  disrupting 
other  phases  of  the  construction  program. 

The  Baruch  report  recommended  the  erec- 
tion in  grain-producing  States  (preferably 
accessible  to  water  transportation)  of  fa- 
jcililies  for  the  manufacture  of  100.000,000 
gallons  per  year  more  alcohol  than  was  then 
contemplated  by  the  Chemicals  Branch  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  In  making  this 
recommendation,  they  had  in  mind  that 
plants  being  erected  to  make  from  alcohol 
the  butadiene  for  242.000  long  tons  per  year 
of  buna-s  might  run  at  enough  higher  than 
rated  capacity  to  utilize  most  of  this  addi- 
tional alcohol.  Furthermore,  they  empha- 
sized that  there  must  be  enough  alcohol  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  increased  de- 
mands from  smokeless  powder  and  other 
munitions  Industries  diverting  alcohol  from 
the  rubber  program. 

After  all.  far  more  of  the  country's  indus- 
trial alcohol  is  used  for  other  military  and 
civilian  purposes  than  is  required  for  the 
rubber  program. 

The  Chemicals  Branch  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  has  been  directed  to  provide  these 
additional  facilities  for  alcohol  prodxiction, 
and  has  been  given  estimates  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  alcohol  that  the  butadiene  and  styrene 
plants  now  under  construction  could  con- 
sume during  the  period  estimated  as  neces- 
sary for  the  building  of  new  alcohol  produc- 
ing facilities.  The  Chemicals  Branch  states 
that  present  facilities  and  stocks  are  such 
that,  with  present  anticipated  needs  of  alco- 
hol, there  is  no  reason  for  them  to  expedite 
the  new  facilities  at  the  expense  of  the  plants 
now  under  construction.  They  assure  us 
that  these  new  facilities  will  be  available 
before  the  plants  to  consume  the  alcohol  are 
opej-ating  at  capacity 

Plans  for  building  plants  to  make  an  addi- 
tional 30,000  tons  per  year  of  buna-s  from 
butadiene  made  from  grain  are  being  studied 
by  my  technical  -'  "  It  is  expected  that 
their  studies  will  !>  vufficiently  complete  to 
permit  building  these  as  soon  as  possible  after 
adequate  piloting  of  the  processes  which  the 
Baruch  committee  recommended  Investigat- 
ing. This  step  must  also  depend  on  avoid- 
ing serious  conflict  with  the  flow  of  materials 
to  plants  now  under  construction  for  our 
program. 

Tlie  recommendation  that  additional  sty- 
rene capacity  be  ready  by  January  1.  1944,  to 
balance   upward   the   Increased  annual   pro- 
duction of  buna-s.  is  being  watched.     But, 
since,  because  of  lack  of  materials,  the  con- 
struction of  the  butadiene  plants  In  the  main 
program   Is   behind    that   envisioned   by    the 
Baruch  report,  decision  upon  this  increased 
capacity  has  been  postponed. 
Russia 
Tho  Baruch  report  stressed  the  Importance 
of  promptly  securing  detailed   technical  in- 
formation concerning  the  successful   manu- 
facture of  synthetic  rubber  in  Soviet  Russia. 
Thi-  office  immediately  accepted  the  offer  of 
the  Soviet   Republic  to  make  complete  dis- 
closure and  selected  a  small  group  cf  com- 
petent  and   technically  qualified  experts  to 
proceed  to  Russia  and  report  on  all  phases 
of  this  operation.     This  group  has  been  as- 
sured complete  cooperation   by  our  Russian 
allies  and  a  similar  group  from  the  Soviets 
Will  come  to  this  country  to  study  our  meth- 
ods and  receive  reports  on  our  research  and 
technical  developments. 

Need  of  informing  the  public 
There  Is  still  a  pronounced  lack  of  public 
understanding  of  the  rubber   situation. 


Many  do  not  yet  understand  that  it  Is 
essential  to  our  war  effort  and  a  prime  duty 
of  the  Rubber  Director  to  keep  en  the  roads 
that  portion  of  our  essential  transportation 
system  which  is  dependent  on  cur  public  and 
private  motor  vehicles. 

They  do  not  understand  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  making  their  present  tires  last,  nor 
do  they  comprehend  the  sacrifices  In  con- 
venience driving  and  pleasure  driving  which 
must  be  made  if  each  man's  own  car  is  to 
continue  at  his  own  disposal  for  the  essential 
driving  our  whole  war  economy  demands. 

In  much  of  the  newly  ratlonad  area  they 
do  not  fully  understand  that  gas  rationing 
Is  undertaken  solely  to  conserve  rubber.  In 
many  sections  they  resent  gas  rationing  and 
will  continue  to  resent  it,  and  oppose  It, 
until  they  have  been  made  to  see  that  less 
gas  means  less  driving;  that  less  driving 
means  the  preservation  of  their  own  tires  lor 
their  own  use  against  that  period  sometime 
in  1944  when  further  supplies  of  rubber 
should  become  available  for  civilian  tires. 
Only  when  this  rubber  Ls  available  can  ra- 
tioning be  relaxed 

In  brief,  the  public  does  not  yet  under- 
stand that  the  vast  majority  of  our  motor 
vehicles  must  run  from  now  until  m:d-1944 
on  the  tires  now  in  use.  nor  that  they  share 
with  the  Rubber  Director  the  duty  of  each 
keeping  his  own  car  in  useful  operation.  On 
the  contrary,  a  large  part  of  the  public  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  certain  regulations 
for  the  control  of  tire  supply  Insure  that  on 
December  1.  tires  of  one  or  another  kind  (or 
recaps)  will  become  available  to  all  who  need 
them 

The  need  of  more  information  to  the  pub- 
lic in  these  points,  as  well  as  on  such  related 
subjects  as  the  means  cf  tire  preservation, 
limiUtion  of  driving  speed,  and  share-the-car 
arrangements  are  self-evident.  To  obtain 
the  public  support  it  will  be  necessary  to  find 
a  way  by  which  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, Office  cf  Defense  Transportation,  and 
Oil  Conservation  Service  will  all  spread  a 
uniform  message.  This  message  must  be  dic- 
tated by  the  Rubber  Director. 

If  confusion  can  be  disposed  of  and  the 
public  is  made  to  realize  that  rationing  is  for 
their  own  protection  and  comfort  as  well  as 
for  the  war  effort,  much  will  have  been 
accomplished  toward  insuring  the  rubber 
program.  Unless  this  is  done,  publicity 
stemming  from  a  multiplicity  of  agencies  will 
cause  further  confusion  and  will  preclude 
the  possibility  of  willing  acceptance  by  the 
public  of  rationing  and  of  cooperation  In 
other  phases  of  the  program  which  are 
essential  to  success. 

Basic-policy  decisions 

Though  there  Is  no  necessity  to  dwell  upon 
the  individual  decisions  incident  to  accept- 
ance cf  many  cf  the  recommendations  of  the 
Baruch  report,  the  following  are  worthy  of 
comment : 

The  committee  emphasized  that  there  must 
be  an  improvement  in  the  supply  cf  mate- 
rials to  plant  and  equipment  fabricators. 
They  made  it  clear  that  without  such  a 
change  insufficient  rubber  would  be  produced 
in  1943.  We  have  found  the  shortages  to  be 
in  fabricated  components — such  as  instru- 
ments, forgings,  valves,  heat  exchangers, 
etc. — mere  than  In  materials.  Our  studies 
have  emphasized  that  unless  these  compo- 
nents for  synthetic-rubber  manufacturing 
plants  reach  the  plants  as  rapidly  as  they  can 
be  installed,  the  resultant  delay  will  cause 
such  a  drain  on  the  crude  rubber  stocks  that 
there  may  be  no  crude  left  for  heavy-duty 
tires,  self-sealing  gasoline  tanks,  and  those 
other  military  uses  which  demand  crude 
rubber.  The  decision  as  to  whether  this  can 
be  accomplished  without  too  serious  delay 
Is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  also  to 
consider  other  programs.  Including  tlie  pro- 
gram  for   the   building   cf   plants  prcduciiig 
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hlgh-ix:tane  gasoline.  Some  of  these  call  fcr 
the  same  critical  materials.  The  final  solu- 
tion IS  not  yet  developed  The  rubber  pro- 
gram Is  receiving  notable  help  In  obtaining 
priorities  and  critical  materials.  But  its  rela- 
tionship to  other  programs  endangers  Us 
completion  in  time  to  avoid  a  crisis,  and  I  am 
not  hopeful. 

The  Baruch  report  envisioned  the  possible 
desirability  of  Implementing  the  Rubber 
Director's  office  with  funds  fcr  carrying  out 
Its  own  work,  as  well  as  for  some  ol  the  work 
now  done  by  other  agencies.  As  yet,  there 
has  been  no  necessity  to  request  these. 
iJiibber  Reserve  Company 

To  aid  the  flow  of  materials  and  to  facili- 
tate obtaining  priorities,  an  assistant  deputy 
director  has  taken  over  from  Rub'oer  Reserve 
the  direction   of   plant  construction. 

We  have  also  taken  over  from  Rubber  Re- 
serve, under  another  ."v-  ,  ant  Deputy  Direc- 
tor, the  direction  ol  n.;^iurch,  engineering, 
development,  and  piloting  of  processes  for  the 
man'ilacture  of  synthetic  rubber  and  its  raw 
materials.  However,  we  have  been  careful  to 
leave  with  Rubber  Reserve  their  technical 
staff  necessary  fcr  the  control  of  the  quality 
of  raw  materials  anc  finished  products  fcr  and 
from  Gcvernment-owned  plants  under  con- 
tract with  them.  In  accordance  with  the 
Baruch  committee  recommendation.  Rubber 
Reserve  is  arranging  for  three  of  the  standard 
copolymenzation  plants  to  be  run  by  groups 
of  smaller  companies,  and  arrangemenU  have 
been  made  to  relax  the  secrecy  provisions  of 
cert&ln  of  their  contracts  so  that  progress 
shall  not  be  hindered. 

Board  of  Economic  Warfare 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  fcr  a  Joint  com- 
mittee to  visit  Haiti  to  study  the  possibilities 
of  obtaining  rubber  from  cryptostegia  They 
are  now  on  the  ground 

Oj?ice  0/  Petroleum  Coordinator 
The  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator  is  be- 
ing charged  by  me  with  responsibility  for 
recommending  new  projects  for  the  manu- 
facture of  butadiene  from  petroleum  and  lor 
assisting  Rubber  Reserve  and  Defense  Plant 
Corporation  to  draw  contracts  covering  the 
building  and  operation  of  Government- 
financed  facilities.  They  will  also  present  to 
this  Office  the  necessary  requests  for  priorities 
and  allccations  incident  to  refinery  conver- 
sions. They  are  responsible  as  well  for  seeing 
to  It  that  necessary  petroleum  feed  stocks 
are  ready  and  are  available  when  needed,  and 
for  aiding  in  problems  of  operation  that  may 
arise  because  of  the  close  interrelationship 
cf  Isobutylene  and  butadiene  manufacture  to 
other  petroleum  refinery  operations  They 
are  strengthening  t!  c;;  technical  staff  and 
takng  over  respon^;b:i;  y  for  research  and 
development  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  butadiene  from  petroleum.  The 
committee  recommended  that  funds  be  pro- 
vided for  this  technical  work,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  arrangements  to  the  contrary-,  this 
office  is  having  the  funds  for  piloting  opera- 
tions provided,  where  necessary,  by  contract 
between  research  and  development  agencies 
and  Rubber  Reserve. 

Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
This  agency,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Baruch  report,  has  been 
directed  to  limit  the  speed  ol  motor  vehicles 
to  35  miles  per  hour  and  to  determine  the 
neijds  of  all  commercial  vehicles  for  gas  and 
tires. 

Office   of   Price   Administration 

In  accordance  with  carefully  elaborated 
recommendations  of  the  Baruch  cumir.vpf, 
the  Office  cf  Price  Administration  ha.-  K  i 
steps  to  limit  civilian  driving  by  tlie  i*ik»u- 
ing;  of  gasoline,  to  enlarge  the  present  allot- 
ments of  new  and  used  tire*,  of  varu 
scrlplious.  and  to  issue  ceruilcate*  Xv;         -« 
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Adm:ri.Airr,        :j  resp<:-ii.Nible  for  u  wicler  ac- 
Cfp*i,^nce  v-I     car  c-jciui^     as  -fteii  a«  foi    pen- 
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L,<lii    .:.3p*'cri>;!.   oi   t.res  ai.d   a  betier 
s'..,.  ;.:;.;      f    'he    ;,ecesa;Ty   'A    pr.,.ptr;y 

•.1.:,...^  '. .r-'-  ::,,'*"   ::i   UAf      U rider  a  a 
I'.^ni    :;.e     •.:.ey    have   .u;-a:.ged    to   buy 

o'*T..TS    i  p;:is;*i  f?€r  vehicifcb. 

A.l-'tx'.a'm  tires  have  beer-;  n-.:icie  f- 1  a;.o- 
fa",  o:.  Dy  Office  of  Price  A^Jir.iiasLr.iti.  .ii.  b\tt 
11  la  s'..I  r.;,«i  M.H,M  for  tht8t)fflcc  i.j  .-.*j.ic'  ;hmw 
niuch  rt.L;,i.r:'.  ■*;.;  b^;  avaii^ble  f'..r  ihe  |!;.i!;i 
facture  of  "rifsi?  ured  afur  »»  :i.-.<-..  --^  poo- 
siblp  of  i:  ;..io  be^i;  uiecl  ;^r  'he  it-;  ^:f.  ■; 
existing  tires. 
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i-tvt!!?ib!!:ty 


molds    i;  '[  -^p 
that  wul  .ln5^^  .•.« 
tiire 

).,    :■'  r. .T"-'"'i'"r     wi'h    'he 

reclaim  tires  and  the  m^nnirg  of  thi>  word 
"Msentlal"  driTiner  It  l,^  !mpera".vi'  that 
rmtionlne  boards  and  'h*»  pvibilc  botr.  h-t>aUze 

t^=l*  fivnilRh'.'*  reclaim  shcuid  whrrevir  pos- 
sib."  b-»  v^'d  »o  r''<~flp  t:r*>s  b<»fore  fhe:q  fabrx 
ha.=  b^-v  »"(.r:;  throMKh  ?o  *hat  th«'v  lire  r.o 
Vzr.gfr  r*'<-app<4b> 

We  ^r^'  mp;d!v  approaching  the  r;rr.( 

to  i;sp   s 
per  p.;ii; 


wr.er» 

'-^r^aln  man'rf^t'tirers 


tnetirs  costing   them   mu-, 

than  Lhe  22  ■■■2  ceuts  UuW 
f  .r  <:rL.<le  ruocxr  Uule*^  taere  i- 
c,  mp.c:e  cl_--.c)<'ii:iori  ar.d  demoraliza. I 
\ar;'  ■;,■!,  par:.-,  ■  .f  ihe  ri.bber  indusiry,  itlwii;  be 
^  £.,-,.:;,;  ,:v  .  :•!>:■:  t  compeiisAte  fvr  ihis  by 
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=e!!;n^  nr:c""=  Tt^e  problem  "f  h;  •*■ 
this  can  b^  accomplished  without  dlslicati-  n 
of  'he  rubber  prti^ram  has  still  to  be  deter- 
mined Ir.  "'injunction  with  Rubber  Reserve 
and  the  Office  of  Price  Ariminlstratinj 

D-'pa -i-'.ent   o '   Agr\L-^j.\ t urc 

Tlie  Baruc.  report  recommended  a  ifirpe  m- 
c; ea.^  :n  ;iie  prc^riim  tor  gtiayuie,  akd  the 
DepHr'meat  of  Agriculture  is  taicing  siepe  to 
f.fectu..  :e  their  recommendations  ^i^hty- 
eight  tnousard  acres  of  plantations 
e.Ntabi.iiied  this  winter  These  are  eipe 
pr  ,'.  :ae  JJ  uOO  tons  of  rubber  iate  m  lis 
eur.y  in  1945  It  is  pianned  tc,  establi 
cth'-r  120,(X:»0  acr»8  next  winter  to  proc 
(if:dii;:-nai  47,OCtO  tons  of  rubber  m  ti 
ve^t  ::  la45'46.  The  request  for  pi 
f,  r  cr:ti>ai  nuterli-ils  inndent  to  thj 
gram  15  n.ow  undtr  examination  and  h 
termindiioii  wii.  be  agreed  upca  m  li 
::;'■::■:• 

T'vj  r-rsji.in.il  labvoratories  of  the  Iiep«rt- 
mfn:  :  f  A^nou-ture  are  «oi-|tl;.if  on  thi  prob- 
lem-. Incident  U^  tl:e  extraction  <  ,f  -vibber 
fr  .m  suuyuie,  crvptostesr'a  Russian  ciande- 
;.  n  ijoideurod,  etc  At  the  E.»stern  Lab<^ra- 
torifs  i:.  Philadelphia,.  65  men  A'e  wjorlcing 
en  these  prubl'n..^ 

Plant  cmstriictiC'i 

T".i^  primarv  re^ponslbilitv  here  is  Ihat  c 
oversee. '4  pian"  and  prauie«^rn.7  coA^triic- 
tion  Thw  .r.vo!ve«  speiUl  attention  'o  in- 
surne  a  mln.mv.m  use  of  c-nti'-al  rsjw  ma- 
teria.'s,  and  an  even  flow  nf  r<<w  matesia!*  to 
fa':,  r  r.i-rr-  and  f -ib;  .o.i'ed  ar-.r.e.-;  *]  plant 
i^i'es  This  op«*r:Jtlon  al^-o  includes  I't. lin- 
ing the  prior. ties  an.d  aJ.ocaiions  necessa  y 
If  plant  faculties  are  to  be  built  in  time 
The  situation  pertaining  to  these  pr;.>fc:eras 
has  been  discussed  In  some  detail  m  thje  early 
aecticn  entiticxi  "  Program   ' 

To  f;'.r:l;*a:e  the  work  cf  this  sec-ic^  every 
eflcrt   13  txMi.g  made   to  freeze  desigr.i      TVie 


reccnimerclat iCtJ*  of  •rc^  r«"rnm:":ee  "na*  cer- 
tain pilot  plant.'  be  e^taD:bne:t  ir  •  oeing 
foilcwed  and  every  "^ffcrt  .5  be;!;^  made  to 
complete  cue  .arci^-scai--  pm:-:  ,;i  Mie  ci.and- 
ard  OU  oi  Ne-A-  ler^ey  procs.  -jf  butadiene 
by   M::t.'  h    19  H 

The  Barurh  d  :nm.:'e*'  emphasized  the  de- 
sirabilitv  of  ccmr)k".';e  :•.>  s<"(-:i  as  posKble 
one  standard  cci '  .vnv  r.z.rr;  .:.  plant.  It  Is 
expec-ed  'hat  *h>'  first  cf  these  unitB  will  be 
finished  m  March  To  finish  one  earlier. 
would  neofs-:"a:»'  r'r,,\:-^:-^<  and  interruptions 
'Al..ch  nmh'  rp.-;'iit  ;n  ain.c^t  disastrous  de- 
:<i7-  :r%  :r.  re  rri'i'..!  portions  of  the  program. 

Fscii:'.-";  f  r  1  he  mantifacture  of  con^d- 
er  1  /le  t'^nnae-  cf  buna-s  by  what  Is  eaeen- 
•^lal  V  s'lnriairt  plant  design  are  already  fln- 
i.shed  The-;p  u.nits  are  being  run  at  less 
than  cn-nrh  cf  their  capacity  becavise  of 
th"  prf-  -fn'  jravailablHty  of  butadier>e  Be- 
cause cf  Ti^;^  shortage,  all  emphasis  is  upon 
brineli"k<  m'o  prxluc'ion  ^^he  first  Increments 
'  f  bi;-.id.p:  »  and  -';,  r-"ie  It  Is  expected  that 
the  h.-s'  bM'a  ne:  ■  will  come  from  the  flr«t  of 
'he  f  "ir  'in:n«  ":  'he  alcohol  plant  at  Insti- 
:  .-c  V,'  Va  ,  and  that  this  will  be  foi- 
lcwed -'o>e;v  by  the  first  Increment  of  buta- 
diene from  petrcleun-  ■  Bn'on  Ronge,  La  It 
[■t  h^red  :hat  both  of  the,  e  will  be  producing 
eirlv  ;n  '.'r.e  year.  Unfortunately,  these  In- 
crerr.ents  constitute  only  a  little  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  ultimate  program. 

Under  "Operations'  corr.e  all  of  the  many 
functions  of  m?  office  wh.'  h  n.ive  to  do  with 
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dustry   and    .ab'  r 
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essen 
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pile  '"f  nam 
Wf   lia'>e   • 
solir^a'e     T,-;' 
I>.re'-:or   al! 


authentic  Th." 
relie'.-e  tlcc  ci  nf  i 
the  pa.-t  r.s  a  '■' 
aeenciP-  cf  •,if  n. 
pillne  and  '■=!"  <.- 
formation  r<»'-»iirci: 
Wh'. 'p  'l".e  <i:f<" 
ber  Dir-^ot  i.-  -  f  •; 
Ing     rul>rver    !';e<^i  ■..^a'-v 

-sponsibili'i'-s  wi'h  w- :  :-,  i  am  charged  has 
not  been  cornplf'e<i  •  b  >  s  now  being  done. 
As  won  as  u  :..;  ' ; .  <  ,^,-,,  ;i  ^n  ^aiie  over, 
in  their  entfe'.-  -he  c-mplicated  problems 
Incident  to  th.>  ri-railed  allocations  of 
varw)!!-;  cr^)c^  rubber,  synthetic  rubbers,  and 
•■ubcier  su'csti-  i-^-  and  various  giades  of 
reclaim  t     b*'  used  for  specific  items,  in  such 


■  " '■'^^  .  e  should  tend  to 
-:'  r.  wt-.  ch  has  existed  in 
-nilt  of  so  many  different 
vemment  and  others  com- 
'.ng  figures  and  other  In- 
:_'  fh»  r-ibber  situation. 
•^r  d>  ■t'srlon  to  the  Rub- 
;  "f  orii  rity  pwwers  affect- 
discharge   the    re- 


r°.t"'r:  industries.  In 
:::■'_.  be  efficiently 
conserve  i  rr  iximum 
.iinum  disioca; lor.  of  m- 
ci!  of  the  needs  of  the 
rl-.c-  essential  users  of 
rubber  tj^f"  jreanizaucn  if  this  group  com- 
pr.ses  many  ex:  er  >  Ir  ,m  various  parts  and 
ur-.lts  of  the  r-.bner  .:.:lustry.  These  experts 
have  been  ch'^en  f-cni  be  :h  large  and  small 
manufacturers  S'tn  are  full-time  members 
of  the  staff:   ethers  arc  ic-.ng  as  advisers. 

The  Baruch  c<?mmr'ee  empha'^l?ed  the 
necessity  of  scrutinizme  a-l  rf^q-iirprru  •ita  for 
rubber.  We  have  inau>:Mr.i;.ed  a  ).»:.  '.  ob- 
tain detailed  rec'i'^ireniei.t.-;  'rorr.  a  .  'lie 
claimant  a^enc^.s  fur  end  ;>'■<:■;•  "=  i  :  ■  ■  ■  -,er 
or  ruboer  sub«tar.ce<  to  nir*-  ac^.h.  ^cr.ed- 
uies  of  pr'yducti'  ii  :  airp  .mes  :r  .^Its.  ship*, 
and  other  prcducti-  ren'.nriut  rub-,>er  or  rnb- 
ber-iiite  miitenais  This  .'^urrev,  x:;:  r.  will 
be  kept  up  to  da'e  m<-'n-h;^  ".nietrier  w.th 
o\ir  newly  inaugvirrt'efi  .«urvcv  c:  a.,  in-.^pu- 
tories  oi  la  end  :  :  ■clu'  '.=  will  enable  its 
,-h  r-.v  ,i:-  '•:..•  rl:  ■  :  tne  year  to  control 
pre- .  r  V  -.e  .(.n.-:..;-.  ,  :,.  ;.  if  natural  rubber. 
-ynh  •-  .<  ii.;!  ..1;  :.  u-.c.  and  to  regiilate 
•he  possible  liquidation  of  less- 
nventorles  of  end  products,  in  such 
n.'   to  conserve  our  diminishing  stock 

ik  :.  -..f   i;eces,sary  steps  to  con- 

c:n  -.' <>  OfT-o  of  the  Rubber 
im'-r--,'  f-aMstics  with  refer- 
ence 'n  pjbber  w,rh  'hs  understanding  that 
cnly  i^tich  -erv-r-  '=;  f::\nri\te  from  the  OflBce 
of    'hf    R-;'^'--" •    Dr«*o--r    jrill    be    considered 


■  x:!THim   and  m,5t 
a:.::g  me  pro- 


a  way  aa  to  realixe  the  n 
effective  tises  of  each  in  >^rt' 
K'ar:    ^s  a  whole. 

:.  Baiuch  report  reccni mended  tlia'  i 
survey  of  milling,  mixing,  anl  tirc-ou  ic- 
ing facilitiea  be  made  on  or  abou-  May  1, 
1943.  Before  another  month  we  shall  ha- e 
complete  engineering  inforniiit.cu  ^ovtru.^ 
nullmg  and  calendering  equipment  from 
practically  all  of  the  rubber  ndustry.  Th  3 
will  enable  us  promptly  '  c  a.u  ►te  the  re< - 
ommended  survey,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
specify  necessary  and  essential  Increases  in 
milling  and  fabricating  capacity  in  tune  to 
handle  the  Increased  requirements  necessary 
when  ayiithetlc  rubber  Is  used  in  place  of 
cnide 

Within  a  month,  a  similar  survey  of  re- 
claiming plants  will  be  available  In  connec- 
I  tion  with  the  Baruch  committee's  recom- 
mendation that  reclaiming  capacity  be  in- 
creased by  about  20  percent.  Beclaimeis 
estimate  that  we  may  expect  these  pro- 
poeala  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  about  10 
percent  by  the  elimination  of  'bottlenecks" 
in  ejdsitng  reclaiming  plants,  by  chan^f<;  n 
specifications  In  desired  types  cf  rsc  au a. 
and  by  the  elimlcatton  of  unne<    s;  n-v  types. 

In  accordance  with  the  '■"'^  in:iiti:.Uatlan 
of  the  Baruch  comjnittee.  wf  arc  proceeding 
with  the  preparation  of  a  nc*  arive  for  scriip 
to  lJ€  inaugurated  whenever  the  scrap  is 
needed  to  mauitain  an  adequate  scrap  pile. 
lieanwhUe.  the  supply  Is  coming  in  auto- 
matically as  tires  are  rationed  to  tisers  who 
are  turning  in  their  worn-out  tires  and  by 
the  restriction  against  the  poesession  of 
more  than  five  tires  per  vehicle. 

The  functions  of  the  Beard  of  Economic 
Warfare.  Rubber  Reserve,  and  the  State  De- 
partment, lu  the  tieveiopment  and  procure- 
ment of  natural  rubbers  from  South  and  Cen- 
tral America,  axe  confused.  I  am  studying 
this  situation  and  hope  to  detem.  re  <  .  .*ar 
and  definite  program  under  «....:!  iiaie 
agencies  will   operate. 

Ptobiema  of  civilian  supply  as  they  pertain 
to  the  organization  of  War  Production  Board 
will  receive  fiuther  attention. 

Jlescorc*  and  development 

The  Baruch  report  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  technical  division,  adequately 
staffed  and  w^ith  branches  in  charge  of  all 
phases  of  research  and  development  (except 
for  the  production  of  butadiene  from  pe- 
troleum). It  advised  that  there  should  be 
an  Interchange  of  information  among  those 
engaged  in  a  competitive  spirit  in  research, 
development,  and  operation.  A  strong  tech- 
nical group  cf  thoroughly  competent,  ex- 
perienced, outftanding  men  has  been  gath- 
ered together  under  three  assistant  deputy 
directors.  These  are  discussed  separately  be- 
low. 

TecKnoloyy  and  specifications  for  ivdu-'ry 
uses 

This  Is  the  problem  of  technology  and  spe- 
cifications governing  the  use  of  selected  syn- 
thetics for  each  type  of  product  now  made 
from  rubber.  Since  some  of  the  proposed 
synthetics  and  subetitules  may  be  available 
earlier  than  others,  the  saving  of  a  maximum 
amount  of  crtide  rubber  may  involve,  in  the 
caae  of  a  single  article,  first  using  one  sub- 
sUtute  or  synthetic  and  later  switching  to 
another.  Much  has  already  been  done,  but 
tliere  is  still  a  Herculean  task  ahead  Need- 
less to  say,  results  depend  upon  obtaining  the 
full  cooperation  of  indilstry  and  a  close  and 
constant  working  relationship  with  the  sta- 
tistical, allocations,  and  Industry  advisory 
groups  Oi  the  operating  section.  Also  con- 
cerned LB  tlie  research  group  working  upon 
Improving  the  quality  of  the  available  syn- 
thetics. The  practical  problems  cf  this  sec- 
tion will  be  closely  tied  to  the  policies  which 
will  govern  the  pricing  of  synthetics  and 
products  made  from  them.    Unless  thesf  pro- 
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vide  an  Incentive  to  use  synthetics,  many  of 
the  weaker  units  are  bound  to  hold  back. 

The  staff  of  this  section,  made  up  of  thor- 
oughly competent  men  (at  present  there  are 
16)  recruited  primarily  ficm  both  large  and 
small  units  of  the  rubber  Industry,  help  by 
advising  with  the  Industry. 
iJesearc.'i  and  development  of  synthetics 
The  Baruch  committee  recommended  cen- 
tering all  research  for  and  upon  synthetic 
rubber  and  substitutes  in  the  Office  of  the 
Rubber  Director.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
work  of  this  group  was  organized  under  men 
of  proven  competency  and  scientific  reputa- 
tion Into  groups  dealing  with: 

(1)  Research  Into  the  mechanism  of  vari- 
ous polymerizations,  and  the  character  and 
fitrticture  of  resulting  polymers. 

(2)  Studies  of- and  development  cf  poly- 
merlz'tlion  processes. 

(3)  The  engineering  of  polymerization 
plants  and  equipment. 

(4)  The  operation  cf  pilot  plants  for  the 
development  of  new  methods  of  polymeriza- 
tion and  new  copolymers. 

(5)  The  appraisal  of  new  ideas  and  Inven- 
tions. 

Jiesearch  and  development  of  raxc  materials 
Th'Ls  section  is  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  processes  to  m.ake  raw  materials  other 
than  Isobutylene,  butadiene,  and  others  de- 
veloped by  OCace  of  Petroleum  Coordinator, 
for  use  in  making  synthetic  rubber  and  rub- 
ber substitutes.  Particularly  are  they  en- 
trusted with  the  encouragement  of  and  study 
of  the  piloting  of  proposed  methods  for  mak- 
ing butadiene  frcm  alcohol  or  other  chemicals 
made  by  the  fermenting  of  grains. 

The  small  but  highly  trained  staff  of  this 
group  include  outstanding  chemical  engi- 
neers from  faculties  of  leading  educational 
Institutions.  These  men  also  serve  as  staff 
consultants  to  me  and  my  Deputy  Director. 

Conclusions 
In  conclusion  I  present  the  following: 

(1)  The  Office  of  the  Rubber  Director  has 
been  organized  and  is,  at  least  partially, 
staffed  at  every  appropriate  point  with  thor- 
oughly competent,  outstanding  personnel 
who  bring  to  It  broad  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing trainings  and  an  Invaluable  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  rubber   Industry. 

(2)  The  recommendations  of  the  Baruch 
committee  have  been  accepted  as  the  basic 
policy  of  the  Rubber  Director.  Many  of  the 
proposed  moves  are  nearing  completion. 

(3)  The  construction  program  is  behind 
that  envisioned  by  the  Baruch  committee, 
but  If  It  were  possible  to  settle  questions  of 
relative  importance  between  programs,  it 
should  still  be  possible  to  obtain  an  even 
flow  of  components  and  to  build  the  required 
facilities  In  time  to  prevent  the  inventory 
of  crude  rubber  and  synthetics  falling  below 
the  disaster  dead  line  determined  by  the 
committee.  Any  further  delay  will  make 
this  impossible.  Present  Indications  are 
that,  because  of  other  programs,  there  will  be 
such  a  delay. 

(4)  Working  relationships  have  been  es- 
tablished with  several  other  sections  of  the 
Government  to  effectuate  essential  portions 
of  the  rubber  program. 

(5)  Serious  problems  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion and  the  Office  cf  Defense  Transporta- 
tion are  to  be  solved  so  that  the  public  may 
have  a  full  understanding  of  the  rubber 
program  and  help  with  it. 

(6»  Serious  problems  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Office  cf  Price  Administra- 
tion are  to  be  solved  so  that  all  units  of  In- 
dustry are  given  the  proper  incentive  to  help 
develop  the  use  of  synthetic  rubbers  and 
rubber  substitutes. 

NovxMBEU  30,  1942. 
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OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday.  December  8.  ]942 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Len- 
awee County.  Mich.,  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing agricultural  counties  in  the 
Nation.  Located  in  this  county  is  the 
village  of  Onsted  with  a  population  of 
approximately  450  people.  This  is  one 
of  the  oldest  villages  in  the  State.  It 
has  splendid  retail  stor£S,  a  bank,  a  news- 
paper, and  exceptionally  fine  schools 
serving  not  only  the  village  but  the  rich 
agricultural,  surrounding  territory.  It 
is  one  of  those  fine,  thrifty,  prosperous 
ciDuntryside  communities  which  have 
meant  so  much  in  the  building  up  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Ray  G.  Turner  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  Lenawee  Coimty. 
He  owns  and  operates  a  large  general 
store  and  pharmacy  in  Onsted.  He  is 
president  of  the  local  school  board  and 
has  been  a  member  of  this  board  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  is  dependable  and 
not  given  to  making  loose  or  partisan 
statements.  In  short,  he  is  a  sound  busi- 
nessman. This  background  becomes 
important  in  view  of  statements  which  I 
am  about  to  make. 

On  November  19  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Turner  which  is  in  part  as 
follows: 

I  feel  that  it  Is  not  only  our  duty  to  do  all 
that  we  can  to  bring  this  war  to  a  victorious 
close  but  that  there  are  domestic  muddles  at 
home  that  must  be  cleared  up  If  we  are  to 
live  the  true  American  way  of  living. 

RATIONING    FOODS   VERSUS    StJRPtUS    FOODS 

1.  Friday,  the  13th,  my  cheese  salesman 
called  on  me  and  said.  "Cheese  very  scarce. 
Cannot  sell  you  what  you  have  been  buying. 
Have  only  one  kind  and  the  price  of  that  is 
high." 

2.  I  have  not  been  able  to  buy  any  canned 
pork  and  beariG  since  last  March  or  April. 
The  Government  says  no  more  canned  pork 
and  beans  for  civilian  use.  Cook  your  ow^n. 
I  also  understand  they  fined  the  Heinz  Co. 
for  putting  them  up  in  glass.  There  must  be 
no  canning  of  beans.  My  ceiling  price  en 
dry  beans  is  7  cents  a  pound.  The  best 
wholesale  price  I  have  been  able  to  get  Is  6 
cents  a  pound,  and  I  have  been  quoted  as 
high  as  $6.40  a  hundredweight.  Not  much 
profit  to  pay  help  and  expenses. 

3.  I  saw  an  article  in  the  paper  the  other 
day  that  It  might  be  necessary  to  ration 
wheat  products  because  of  the  need  to  feed 
our  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Allies'  needs  were 
going  to  be  great. 

4.  I  have  sold  a  few  sweetpotatoes  this  fall, 
but  they  have  been  too  high  priced  to  sell 
fast,  and  s-^vcetpotatoes  will  not  keep  In  cold 
weather. 

The  first  of  last  week  Surplus  Foods  Ad- 
ministration from  Adrian  called  our  school 
and  said  they  were  delivering  surplus  foods 
to  all  schcols  (high  schools  and  rural  schools) 
and  asked  how  many  pupils  we  had  In  school. 
Our  principal  informed  them  we  had  about 
350  pupils.  Tuesday  p.  m.  a  truck  arrived 
with  the  following: 


1.  Eighteen  cases  milk.  4  dozen  each:  S 
boxes  cheese.  2  each,  weighing  over  300 
pounds;  3  boxes  butter,  50  pounds  each. 

2.  Twelve  cases.  No.  24  cans,  pork  and 
beans.  2  dozen  each;  and  3  sacks  of  beans.  100 
pcunds  each. 

3.  Six  sacks  flour,  98  pounds  each;  50  sacks 
graham  flour.  12 '^  pounds  each. 

4.  Thirty  bushels  sweetpotatoes;  besides  10 
cases  grapefruit  Juice,  six  46-ounce  cans  each; 
and  32  bushels  of  apples. 

As  president  of  the  school  board.  I  checked 
these  foods  personally  and  know  the  above 
figures  to  be  true. 

This  is  more  butter  than  we  could  possibly 
use  in  a  3-year  period.  Tlie  same  is  true  as  to 
flour,  beans,  and  cheese. 

Now,  Earl.  Is  there  a  shortagie  of  these  foods? 
Do  these  foods  need  rationing?  Is  there  a 
surplus  of  these  foods?  Do  cur  allies  need 
these  foods?    What  is  the  game  anyway? 

I  am  writing  you  because  I  feel  you  should 
know  some  of  these  things.  I  hope  this 
tangled  mess  can  be  worked  out  for  the  good 
of  everyone  concerned  and  some  of  the  waste 
in  Government  affairs  eliminated. 

Upon  receipt  of  Mr.  Turner's  letter.  I 
telephoned  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Administration  and  was  referred  to  Mr. 
Marcus  J.  Gordon  to  whom  I  explained 
the  matter.  He  was  very  considerate  and 
indicated  a  desire  on  the  part  of  his 
agency  to  check  into  the  matter. 

On  November  19  I  answered  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's letter,  as  follows: 

I  received  your  letter  of  November  16  giving 
the  details  concerning  the  delivery  to  the 
Onsted  Public  School  by  what  you  call  Sur- 
plus Food  Administration  from  Adrian 
quantities  of  foodstuff  including  cheese, 
butter,  canned  milk.  etc..  many  of  which  com- 
modities are  soon  to  be  rationed. 

I  have  just  talked  wltli  the  head  of  th© 
Fection  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  hav- 
ing to  do  with  these  surplus  foods. 

I  did  not  use  your  name  or  your  to'wn.  but 
Just  gave  a  hypothetical  case  which  was  your 
case  exactly. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  distribution.  The 
Federal  Government  buys  the  surpltis  com- 
modities, places  them  In  storage,  and  then 
under  contract  with  the  State  welfare  ad- 
ministration distributes  these  foods  in  two 
ways;  first,  through  schcols  for  school  lunches 
where  the  need  in  the  community  and  the 
health  of  the  children  so  suggest;  second,  to 
persons  unable  to  provide  their  own  sub- 
sistence and  where  the  distribution  is  based 
entirely  upon  the  factor  of  need. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  Investi- 
gator in  every  State  who  is  presumed  to 
make  inquiry  where  the  State  is  not  ad- 
ministering the  distribution  according  to  the 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government. 

Now.  I  should  like  very  much  to  u?e  the 
facts  you  give  me  about  Onsted.  and  to  give 
the  Federal  administration  these  facts  be- 
cause the  case  is  typical,  and  I  believe  these 
practices  should  be  stopped.  Why  should  our 
people  be  denied  the  right  to  buy  these 
necessities  and  luxuries  through  the  regular 
dealer  when  they  have  the  money  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  commodities?  Why 
should  the  dealer  be  put  out  of  business  by 
free  distribution  of  unreasonable  quantities 
of  commodities  which  are  rationed  so  far  as 
the  purchaser  or  the  dealer  is  concerned? 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  addressed  return 
envelope,  and  If  you  have  no  objection,  I 
shall  give  the  Department  the  facts  as  you 
have  related  them  In  connection  with  the 
Onsted  distribution.  Your  letter  Is  a  personal 
one  and  I  do  not  want  to  use  It  in  a  public 
way  without  your  permission. 
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On   November  2!   I  "■■^  .v'-d 
l'."v,r.g  reply  from  Mr   Turr.'-T: 


In  answer  to  your   ;»''r  rf   N-vf>n:b*'r   19 


p    .  t  '  ur 

w:;;   h  'io  ■.■)  u  c«  n- 


received  this  morning.  I  give   v  u  :> 
to  use  thp  far^s  In  mv  letter    -h--  r  in 
town  a!    :   r--  v   rarr.p    .f 
vince  tii^-  I^-^oaT' :..e; .:  'h:\t  srn..--:r. 
be  done  about  t'r.:^  w:*'t» 

Our  euperln'er  d'-'!-  '-a'.'.-i  A'ir- h:.  a 
asked  them  to  c  rr."  9:,l1  g^'  '*-.»  t:vi,^:  t  su: 
plus  f O' <  .-  Tri  'Af  w  '.'■'!  t>'  \i:.-i^:\:'.  •  -  use 
them  be.'-re  they  spM.fd  W"  k^  p"  'ne  ap- 
ples leven  though  most  :  r-,r  h  :•  •:  hav- 
them  at  h^tr"*  ard  ■:>-°  ■*■:!'  r  i  .-  ''i 
one  to  p  i'''i  pl;'^  1  *•  t'.->'  •*;*;:  •h^'.-  ;;.;: 
W°  kep*  "A  :  .--.!-  '  'h'  -w  *-'■'■•■ 
and  what  y.e  f--.:  i'*-"  could  u-e  ~f  tl.e  c'l.er 
Items  In  cur  b<jt-iu;;'h  ri^!>ar-ni.-:. 

Our  community  is  arr.used   abcu*   *h"  w^aj 
these  things  are  being  handled.  a.=  b  t;  cin 
see  h"  "1  cl  pp'ue  fr-  m  'h;-  wpek'=  ".^^t 
On-       '.    N% 'AS    (One    ■•  f    'he    -'r  ,  ::_'>:"^t    D'^mt 
cratic  papers  in  yen-  rti~Tict) 

The  editTja!  r'fprrpd  to  in  th^On-*^fd 
News,   of    .Na-.-jir.:xr    19.    1942,   ; 
lows: 

In  the  ^i:T-.e  ^-r-^ith  t^.a•  we  .ir 
curtall  our  b'Klcr-  f  r  f'  f-l  i).-c:i'.;4='  evcv- 
thing  is  gf'".:  =t  -  .ir.-  rh^Tp  .'r  rr.- -J  a  ^r.;(--k 
load  of  prcv..-.'  :,^  tr  the  Or  .^tea  .-■■  ;-.  i.  i  r.^..,,  r: 
surplus  focd  which  :'^  :  ■.  b'  u--  -i  :|r  -,  :-. 
children  to  eat  ^«  -n  'he  p  i-"  I'  -a  r.:  ■  :  '  -t 
as  if  the  depar-T.-T'^  -xh'-:-  ■-:-'- 1 1--' '  •.vr.'^T: 
80me  fam;l;'''S  rllt::;  t  h  ive  f'P.  '-.itrh  t^'^d  i."-' 
still  opera'ir.?  wb'-n  mi'-piwT  :i  ry'-d-ri 
m  r-'ahv  w  -th-wh  le  wcrk  Ct'ttaialy  t!:er<" 
;!^--'  r,  -■hilci-'-n  h-T-'  'iid.iv  A,'h.'-i'  tin-.p;-^ 
!  ■:<  ri  '.^  f,t^  a*  h  rr.e  a.=;  w  «.-  ';.•>  a.  r-d:*;'!: 
j^,,.-,_p  ,-|i>  ,r^pp_  wtT''  ptr  ti.  w.  r!?  h  It  th'it 
the  (.  '■■::.  me  TV  is  T'^i  busv  in  R-Jri.n-;  de- 
partm-r.'ji  vi  c, ;;-'■■'  fi--  tl'.f  'A-ar  f  )  cl  >  ,i^s.•  ■  v 
with  th  ~e  Dr^-aar  aerrces  rroa-fi  to  rarf> 
'    '     •'    '    tj;;"n;Dl^,ved    .mrt    rtir    st'.rpr.is    C'-rr. - 

When  fru^r)  !;  b'=''.r,e  ra?.  ^nt'd  bt-'fai'V'  nf  '.t.- 

"si;rr  ;'3.'^=>'^'  ir.  s,;c^  n'iar.';t:es  "»-,•*•  'hat 
"h-  H'-r;'ib'irans  are  :n  cffl^-e  this  sh  ,u.d  be 
8Ta  jp.'f  :.*'(■!  :-.•,.'  a*  '  r.-'-^  L«-hs  i:^'---"  seme 
action  on  this  oversight,  scon. 


On  N^vembfr  24.  pursihir!!;  fr 


e   fol- 


my  TP- 

I    rr-'-^ivpd    the    fnllowip^    Ip'tfr 

-■^dniir. - 


QU- 

from  '!.»"'  .■\-'.-:'"'-;!::;r:i!  M.irk''":.n- 

i  .,r  "T  ■  -  •- 


The  foilcw;:;;;  :r:f  rrr.a-icn  :f=  svibny.fpd  in 
regard  to  yet:-  irqtiir,-  cir:cerr.;--,jj  srh-xU 
lunch  c^n-.mr-(::*ies  deiivTr'<:  at  On.-*' cl 
Mich  ■ 

Zre  '.V,t-r.;:i^'.'-n  r  f!^'~p  r^f  •;-;"  .^C'lcultura! 
M.i.^icet.n>r  Aclmir.;.'tr:\":.-;  r,a-  jiif^ratin^r 
agreements  with  t!;p  w-lf.tt'  dE:pr-ci-\s  of 
p  i~b  cf  ♦;?  4.S  S'at«'~  .-r.,;  l..'rnv;i;t*='s  "hp 
b.(.  .fi  ■■■  .;^-v  u:.d-T  wh'cii  r^  dnni'is'ic  dis- 
tnbuti  .•  pr:  g;  int.^  shah  oper  'e.  'Aii.cb,  t'"- 
gether  »:*::  _,*.^.er  .\qr:cthtfral  Mark-^-;r:i;  .-\i.!- 
mm.strit;  r.  jt  er,n:-;i.~  are  arinuivstertd 
through  ifvr.  recicr,,..!   <:ifice^ 

With  r^  ■:  »rd  to  'h  ■  s^-hcchlunci:  p"-  i-rarri  '.': 
is  th«  pollC'.'  ':'  the  atliT.  ::i:.str  ,t:~  ■;  ■  >  pn-'^' 
the  responsibihtv  c:i  S*.re  c<  ur.'v  >r  lu^ai 
welfare  offlciaN  t.->  ceitifv  a.s  tr  rUT.bf:  <': 
chhrlren  in  each  sch^xii  wh..i  are  e.  eib.e  f  r 
r  "  r;:i: i;i:!:::es  Nr  coniniun.";,"  which  U  ,os  iirt 
r..r;-j,-.^'  ct:ninT'>d;ties  nr  rif'S  ik-^  want  thrm 
1^  ur.ch.T  any  cbh^atn-Ti  t.^-  taJce  then:i,  Ci.,ir.- 
iiv'd.ties  are  made  av.v.:ab;-»  t-i  p  rt:,c!pa'i;,g 
.crh  K~lo  <<n  the  ba5:5  of  the  tMini be-  ot  rh'I- 
c'--vn  cer'ifled  r?  p'.T;:b!"^  ard  dt  ru'es  e«'ab- 
li«hed  bv  the  Bureau  '-''  H' 'me  Econi^ntif's  •;; 
''.'.f  Dt-par-rr.<:»rit  ct  A^r:ru:'U-e  K  i  cnrr.- 
CKi  be  rcqih.sitloned  bv  ary  ajer.rv 
upQUate    iaciiiiKS    are    uv-inO-c    lo 


properly  store,  handle,  prepare,  and  serve  the 
commodities  requested. 

School  authorities  at  Onsted  applied  to 
the  county  welfare  department  for  commodi- 
ties for  school  lunches  on  the  basis  of  an 
estimated  participation  of  354  children.  Be- 
tween November  2  and  November  7,  the  su- 
perintendent. Frank  Benedict,  telephoned  the 
commodity  warehouse  several  times  and 
urged  them  to  deliver  available  commodities 
Immediately.  When  asked  what  variety  and 
quantity  he  wanted,  the  superintendent  in- 
dicated he  would  like  to  have  all  commodi- 
ties available  in  the  maximum  quantities 
allowable  The  commodities  shown  below,  a 
30-day  supply  for  354  children  (Column  1), 
v.—  ■-•  !•  i^'K~:-ioned  and  delivered  on  Novem- 
b^  r  1;  .\  cl.iv  or  two  later  the  superintend- 
•!ii  called  the  warehouse  and  stated  that 
c  mmodities  delivered  w°re  in  excess  of  need. 
Their  school  lunch  plans  had  changed — only 
a  partial  program  wan  to  be  operated  until 
Thanksgiving,  after  which  the  complete  pro- 
gram would  begin  Consequently  a  large 
part  of  the  commodities  were  returned  to  the 
warehouse  on  November  14.  j 

Requisitioned 

Graham  flour pounds..      612 

White  flcur pounds..       588 

V'.'-r*.  beans pounds..       300 

Cb'  p^e pounds..       288 

Eu  -pr pounds..       150 

A.     >=   pounds..  1.4S6 

r^.  ■   .    pounds..  1,600 

f    IK   i:.  ;  r-  .ns cans..       312 

Evaporated  milk cans —      960 

Grapefruit  Juice.. ..cans..       156 

Returned 


.irr. 


.pounds.. 


t^.our 

Vvh  10  flour pounds. - 

Ij    -i;  beans pounds 

Cheese pounds.  . 

Butter pounds.. 

Apples pounds..  None 

P-:i   -  'Dotatoes pounds..  1,  000 

P   -k    and  beans cans ? 

£•.    •,  rr  d  milk cans..         480 


600 
392 
3C0 
176 
90 


Or 


120 


ha .  t 

pr    t 


I--.    ('.'- 


lit  Juice cans.. 

The  only  commodity  in  the  entire  list  that 
'.  ■  .:  people  should  have  difficultly  In  obtaln- 
.1  tt  may  t>e  pork  and  beans.  This  commodity 
WttS  made  available  to  the  State  of  Michigan 
In  the  summer  of  1941  and  was  processed 
from  bp.i;^  purchased  throught  he  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  price-support  program 
during  the  marketing  season  of  the  1940  crop. 

Wi  ii  ut  exception  the  commodities  that 
f  •  ■  n  made  available  for  use  in  the 
^.:-  at  this  school  were  made  to  the 
_r  Michigan  at  a  time  when  supplies 
ample.  For  example,  the  butter  was 
aiupped  in  June  1042:  the  cheese  In  Ju'y 
and  September  194J  ^ -refruit  Juice  in  Ma.-ch 
1942  fr"  !■.  app  •  -  At  re  Michigan-produced 
ap::p<  piic.'i.i  -n  A.t.hin  the  past  30  days 
a.-  !  -  -u  :  ■  .-  price-support  program  and 
wh.ch  W.I.-  c.  ^pd  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
during  the  week  of  November  8. 

?.x  of  tht»  10  commcdtties.  viz;  evaporated 
rr,  chee.se.   butter,  pork  and  beans,  dried 

b<  V  <  .-rd  ap-^  -^  i-e  produced  extensively 
;.  he  s  z^"  I  M  higan  and  considerable 
b  :  •  •--  :  p  accrued  to  the  State  and  the 
f  iriv.rs  fhp  pof  as  a  result  of  the  ptu-cha^e 
pr  se-  mv-  Ahch  made  It  possible  to  make 
'h  -^  pi  mmodities  available  for  the  school- 
. -1  .  :i  p'  gram.  In  each  case  the  commodity 
wa-  pir  ■'based  at  a  time  when  such  a  prc- 
gr'i:Ti  A  as  necessary  In  order  to  help  stabilize 
tl  "  pT'-rt-'  p.T  a  level  which  would  encourage 
incr-p  i.=td   p'  <luctlon. 

Mr.  Spear:  r.  this  letter  was  submitted 
to  Pr  ,f.  Frank  B  nedict.  superintendent 

o:      h     .     rtt  Onsttd    fr-  further  infor- 
I   ma  iuh.     Inder   daie    cl    November   30 
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Professor  Benedict  advised  in  substance 
as  follows:  That  in  a  conversation  with 
Walter  D.  Robinson,  cf  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Administration,  located  at 
Lansing.  Mich.,  he  did  request  blank 
requisition  forms  for  surplus  commodity 
supplies;  that  2  weeks  later,  in  writing 
to  Mr.  Robinson  about  another  matter, 
he  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
received  the  requisition  forms;  that  the 
surplus  commodities  were  delivered  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Turner  and  the  adminis- 
trator; that  when  the  commodities  ar- 
rived Mr.  Benedict  was  absent  and  they 
were  receipted  for  by  the  ofiBce  girl;  and 
that  the  commodities  were  returned  as 
stated  in  the    idministrator's  letter. 

About  the  only  difference  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  administrator  and  the 
superinendent  of  schools  Is  as  to  whether 
or  not  these  com.mcdities  were  requisi- 
tioned. I  think  the  correspondence 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Onsted  School,  or 
the  representatives  of  the  school,  never 
requisitioned  these  so-called  surplus 
commodities  most  of  which  could  not  be 
used  and  were  returned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gone  into  this  mat- 
ter somewhat  in  detail  because  of  the 
publicity  given  in  that  part  of  the  State 
where  the  delivery  was  made. 

I  am  In  no  sense  commenting  upon  the 
advisability  of  the  school-lunch  piogram 
because  that  is  an  established  fact  at 
present.  I  am  protesting  against  the 
administraticn  of  the  program  as  pic- 
tured in  these  remarks.  It  is  this  ineffi- 
cient, bungling,  reckless,  unnecessary, 
and  wa.steful  conduct  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment bureaus,  agencies,  and  adminis- 
trators to  which  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try are  protesting.  Surely  no  one  ;vill 
attempt  to  justify  this  reckless  handln? 
out  of  food,  of  which  there  is  a  scarcity, 
to  schools  in  localities  not  able  to  use  the 
commodity.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  make 
the  taxpayers  of  a  community  like 
Onsted  understand  why  they  are  not  able 
to  go  to  their  local  merchant  and  buy  and 
pay  for  commodities  which  they  want 
while  Federal  bureaus  are  delivering  un- 
wanted quantities  of  the  same  foods, 
without  cost  and  without  request,  for 
free  distribution  through  the  schools. 
One  agency  of  the  Government  demands 
rationing  of  these  foods  because  of  their 
scarcity,  while  another  agency  is  appar- 
ently having  difficulty  emptying  its  ware- 
houses of  surplus  foods  as  the  Onsted 
ca."^e  demonstrates. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration insists  that  the  fault  lies  with  the 
State  welfare  administration;  that  these 
surplus  (?)  commodities  are  presumed  to 
be  distributed  on  the  basisof  health -and- 
need  requirements.  Certainly  the  Onsted 
distribution  negatives  any  such  presump- 
tion. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Adriinis- 
tration  is  under  the  supervision  of  Secre- 
tary Wickard  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Wickard  has  now  been  made 
Pood  Administrator,  and  I  am  pointing 
out  to  him  that  conditions  like  those 
existing  in  Onsted  must  be  remed:  d 

This  Is  constructive  criticism  ;  r:d  I 
have  gone  to  extreme  length  m  prf  .eni- 
ing  the  facts  on  both  sides  of  int  ..   iie. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  method 
of  distribution  about  which  the  people 
of  Onsted  are  complaining  will  be  stopped 
at  once. 


\Vcr!d    R 
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EXTENSION  OF  KKM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  A.  HARTLEY,  JR. 

OF  KEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8. 1942 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by  the 
distinguished  writer  and  publisher, 
Meador  Wright: 

WORLD  REGIONALISM — A   10-YEAR  PLAN 

(By  Meador  Wright) 

Wendell  L.  Willkle's  unique  and  arresting 
report  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  on 
his  tour  of  world  capitals  and  battlefields 
gives  renewed  emphasis  to  the  need  for  Amer- 
ican understanding  of  the  magnitude  and 
Importance  of  the  peace  settlement  that 
must  follow  this  war. 

Our  planet  is  not  only  waging  the  greatest 
war  in  its  history  but  it  is  also  undergoing 
Its  greatest  revolution.  The  impact  of  these 
two  forces  is  so  great  that  the  task  of  reha- 
bilitation appears  almost  Insurmountable. 
Yet  this  planet  must  be  organized  so  that 
henceforth  an  orderly  evolution  can  replace 
the  international  anarchy  that  has  existed 
ever  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  1.500 
years  ago.  Actually,  the  Ingredient  of  an- 
archy was  very  much  present  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  but  in  a  vague  and  primitive  way 
the  builders  of  that  Empire  did  have  a  con- 
ception of  world  order  that  we  of  today  can 
do  well  to  emulate.  We  must  revive  the 
conception  without  its  ghastly  cruelties  and 
Its  moral,  scientific,  and  economic  blindness. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  R/iman  Empire  was 
not  a  world  order  as  Its  rulpt'-  itnorantly  be- 
lieved, but  a  rather  s\iccp.-"t  li  Lievelopment 
In  regionalism.  The  Med,*! :  r  .i.t-an  area  to 
the  ancients  was  a  sensible  economic  unit, 
and  It  flourished  for  that  reason.  The  Ro- 
mans were  never  very  successful  wheu  they 
ventured  far  from  the  magic  waters  of  tneir 
mare   nostrum. 

The  Roman  conception  of  a  world  order 
and  their  practical  success  in  regional  devel- 
opment are  both  cited  because  they  form  to- 
gether a  convenient  starting  point  for  the 
task  of  world  rehabilitation  that  must  be 
undertaken  Immediately  If  our  civilization  Is 
not  to  disappear.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
futurcr  adventurers  of  the  Hitler  and  Tojo 
type  IS  to  make  every  section  of  the  world  so 
strong  politically  and  so  prosperous  eco- 
nomically that  they  will  never  have  a  chance 
to  get  started.  It  may  be  a  falling  of  our 
species  that  certain  peoples  will  always  take 
the  path  of  conquest  if  cpportunity  presents 
itself.  It  Is  mankind's  supreme  duty  to  see 
that  such  opportunities  do  not  occur.  After 
all.  Hitler  would  never  have  gotten  far  beyond 
the  bordei-s  of  Geimany  nor  ToJo  beyond  the 
shores  of  Japanese  islands  If  the  peoples  sur- 
rounding these  areas  had  net  been  economi- 
cally distressed  and  politically  disunited. 

What  is  here  proposed  Is  a  plan — let's  call 
it  a  10-year  plan — of  economic  rehabilitation 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  based  on  a 
universal  conception  of  International  justice 
as  exemplified  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "four  free- 
doms." and  based  on  a  sound  geographic  and 
economic  regionalism.    The  world  is  probably 


not  ready — and  may  never  be  ready — for  a 
single  v.orld  state.  Yet  the  development  of 
the  airplane  and  other  weapons  of  war  makes 
a  return  to  the  Balkanlzed  world  of  yester- 
day a  simple  invitation  to  suicide.  The  an- 
swer to  this  riddle  would  seem  to  be  some 
form  of  regionalism  as  outlined  below. 

In  any  plan  for  world  regionalism  exact 
boundaries  must  remain  theoretical.  Politi- 
cal units  like  the  Soviet  Union  sprawl  beyond 
any  boundaries  that  a  scientific  recognition 
of  geography  would  limit.  Similar  ethnologi- 
cal or  language  groups  dwell  on  both  sides  of 
a  natural  boundary  line.  Nations  and 
peoples  have  thought  so  long  in  terms  of  mili- 
tary protection  or  economic  exploitation  that 
purely  geographical  factors  have  been  ignored 
or  perverted.  New  means  of  transportation 
like  the  railroad  or  airplane  tend  to  chaiage 
even  these  geographical  factors.  Groups  like 
the  geopoliticians  have  translated  geography 
In  terms  of  world  aggression. 

Even  so,  our  planet  lends  itself  to  natural 
divisions  surprisingly  well  once  v.e  forget 
race,  language,  and  politics.  Perhaps  the  best 
model  for  such  division  Is  supplied  here  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  In  planning  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Tennessee  Valley  no  one  was 
hindered  by  the  fact  that  the  watershed  was 
partially  within  four  States,  or  that  black 
and  white  people,  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
lived  along  its  banks.  Similarly,  we  must 
think  of  the  world  in  these  nonpartisan 
terms.  Our  political  Institutions  are  in  cease- 
less evolution.  Change  will  always  rule.  But 
this  change  will  be  less  violent  and  destruc- 
tive if  the  economic  status  of  the  world  Is 
improved.  The  following  divisions  with 
boundaries  based  on  seashores  and  the  water- 
sheds of  rivers  make  economic  sense. 

1.  North  America.  Including  Hawaii.  Green- 
land and  the  lands  that  drain  into  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Panama.  Area 
(approximately)  10.000,000  square  miles. 
Population  190,000.000.  Self-sufficient  in  all 
major  raw  materials. 

2.  The  remainder  of  South  America.  Area 
7.000,000  square  miles.  Population  100.000.- 
000.  Deficient  in  coal.  Industrially  unde- 
veloped. Exporter  of  foods  and  raw  mate- 
rials. 

3.  Europe  west  of  the  Volga  watershed  and 
Including  all  the  lands  that  dr^in  In^o  the 
Baltic,  Black,  Mrcii'pr-anenn  >  r  F?pri  fp'^3, 
and  emVjraC'^e  Irehiiid  the  British  h)--  i:V.r\ 
ti;p  A/  rt-;  Arpa  4,5CX)OO0  f-quare  -p-Ipv,. 
Population  475,000,000.  Deficient  in  copper 
and  petroleum  and  unable  at  present  to  prop- 
erly feed  itself. 

4.  Western  A.sia.  Including  the  land?  that 
drain  into  the  White  Sea  and  to  the  edge  of 
the  watershed  of  the  Lena  River.  Then  to 
follow  the  Asiatic  Divide  to  include  the  area 
that  drains  into  the  Aral  and  Caspian  Seas 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Area  6.000.000  square 
miles.  Population  150.000.000.  Self  sufficient 
In  all  major  raw  materials. 

5.  Eastern  Asia,  from  the  Lena  watershed 
to  the  Bering  Sea.  including  all  the  land  that 
drains  east  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the 
Japanese  Islands.  Area  6.000,000  square 
miles.  Population  600,000.000.  Raw  mate- 
rials great  but  largely  unexplored. 

6.  Southern  Asia,  including  India,  Burma, 
and  Ceylon.  Area  2.000.000  square  miles. 
Population  400,000.000.  Raw  m.arerials  great 
but  industrially  undeveloped.  Deficient  In 
oil. 

7.  Australasia,  Including  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, the  Philippines  and  New  Zealand.  Rich 
In  raw  materials.  Industrially  undeveloped. 
Area  4.000.000  square  miles.  Population  100,- 
000,000. 

8.  Africa,  Including  Madagascar  except  for 
the  Mediterranean-Red  Sea  drainage  basin. 
Area  9,500.000  square  miles.  Population 
120.000,000.  Raw  materials  great  but  unex- 
plored. Deficient  in  oil  and  industrially  un- 
developed. 


A  study  of  the  map  will  show  that  these 
regions  would  limit  rivalry  over  a  given 
area — one  of  the  surest  causes  of  war — to  a 
minimum.  Likewise,  most  of  the  regions 
have  extremes  of  hot  and  cold  climate.  Tins 
tends  to  make  them  self-sufficient  in  that 
practically  all  the  flora  of  our  planet  Is  avail- 
able to  each.  For  the  same  reason  Antarctica 
might  be  divided  on  a  longitudinal  basis  be- 
tween adjacent  South  America,  Africa,  and 
Australasia.  There  is  no  economic  reason, 
for  example,  why  China  should  be  cut  oft 
from  the  great  forests  to  the  north  of  her, 
while  Russia  in  western  Siberia  has  more 
wood-producing  areas  than  she  can  properly 
exploit.  Seme  products  like  helium  and  tin 
are  so  rare  that  available  sources  must  either 
be  pooled  or  a  system  of  free  trade  developed, 
but  such  problems  would  be  greatly  simpli- 
fied by  an  intelligent  regionalism. 

As  said  before,  the  exact  division  of  thes" 
regions  is  not  easy.  Some  of  the  Indies  might 
be  grouped  with  India  rather  than  Australia. 
The  Caribbean  may  be  said  to  belong  as  much 
to  South  as  to  North  America.  They  are 
presented  here  in  broad  outline  to  facilitate 
a  discussion  of  world  regionalism.  Each  of 
these  regions  mtist  be  guaranteed  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  An  adequate  food  supply. 

2.  Enough  Industry  to  supply  mluimum 
consumer  needs. 

3.  Raw  materials  to  guarantee  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  everyone. 

4.  Freedom  from  the  threat  of  a  superior 
military  force  or  unfair  economic  penetra- 
tion. 

5.  Proper  treatment  of  racial  minorities 
within  these  regions. 

From  Washington,  which  is  the  real  capital 
of  the  world  today,  there  should  originate  the 
technical  studies  that  would  determine  the 
needs  of  these  regions  and  how  they  can  be 
met.  Experts  for  this  purpose  should  be  as- 
sembled now  so  that  when  peace  comes  we 
will  be  able  to  make  It  a  Just  one.  Although 
It  should  not  be  permitted  to  hinder  thi  v. ;  : 
effort,  preparation  for  peace  Is  a  neccfcSHry 
corollary  to  victory,  for  victory  Is  worthless 
unless  it  results  In  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

Once  plans  are  perfected  and  victory 
achieved,  America  and  her  Allies  must  be  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  burdens  Incident  to  mak- 
ing each  of  !be^e  regions  self-sufta:r,ir.t?  iii,d 
prosperous.  Miijiping  machine  tJi*^.-"  tu  the 
Chinese  after  the  war  may  be  ji.^t  a>  I'A-ccr- 
sarv  as  shippiiii  liiem  v\fai)or. -  uurii.c  "IjO 
w,.:  We  can  pu^ii  ;.'">('  J.ijuvt.p^e  ('.>.d  '*\..:i:f. 
back  into  thp;r  ^'..^r';as  b^it  .'li.y  a  '-trr:;^  h!;(,l 
healthy  Chi:..i  c-ni  kit-pi  ;;.piii  ;  i.t-ie  'I..n 
same  applie.'-  i.  t ;.-:  ;:.;ir.v  a;. a  tu:.  i-e.  North 
America  cai^  i.pu-;  ;..>\p  .i  j-qu  .le  security 
unless  South  Americans  too  enjoy  democracy 
and  the  standard  of  living  and  education 
that  makes  democracy  possible.  The  same 
applies  to  Europe  and  Africa,  to  India  and 
Australasia. 

Tiade  among  these  regions  should  be  fa- 
cilitated, but  no  region  should  become  an 
economic  dependency  of  another,  nor  should 
be  without  an  adequate  food  supply  so  that 
a  lack  of  trade  would  produce  starvation. 
The  standards  of  living  and  education  in  the 
regions  would  necessarily  vary,  but  no  area 
would  be  exploited  by  another  and  it  wotild 
be  the  duty  of  the  more  prosperous  areas  to 
assist  the  backward  regions  to  reach  their 
standard  of  living  and  education. 

Obviously,  no  form  of  regionalism  no  mat- 
ter how  scientifically  mapped  or  chartered 
will  work  unless  there  Is  a  supervising  force 
with  power,  will,  and  continuity.  Who  will 
supply  this  supervision  and  how  it  will  be 
directed  is  the  great  problem  facing  America 
and  the  world.  On  the  surface  we  seem  con- 
vinced that  America  must  assume  a  major 
burden  of  world  direction.  But  no  one  can 
be  sure  but  that  isolation  lurks  powerfully 
below  the  surface. 
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wa'  p—cr-.r:^  ->«•  limited  to  those  things  which 
•bev  rcu.d  s<  t  forth  with  absolute  definite- 
r.es.=  and  on  vi  hich  they  were  already  prepared 
to  taice  ccncrBte  action.  I  am  still  convinced 
my  proposal  vras  a  good  one.  for  there  is  noth- 
\r.z.  I  think,  which  has  disturbed  the  people 
-  deeply  as  toeing  told  one  day  by  one  official 
that  one  thin;  was  going  to  happen,  and  then 
tbe  next  day  by  some  other  official  that  some- 
•bmg  quite  different  was  going  to  be  done. 
Forecasts  as  1o  what  commodities  may  in  the 
future  be  rationed  are  the  worst  of  all,  lead- 
ing as  they  Inevitably  do  to  attempts  at 
hoarding  and  hence  to  aggravation  of  the  very 
conditions  rationing  Is  supposed  to  overcome. 
I  do  not  think  these  remarks  are  beside  the 
point  of  the  bill  In  question,  for  if  through 
action  of  Congress  the  proposed  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  cotild  be  set  up  as  an  over-all 
policy-determining  agency,  the  most  impor- 
tant possibli;  step  would  have  been  taken 
toward  the  e  imlnatlon  of  confusion  and  con- 
tradiction of  policy  and  toward  giving  tis  one 
agency  whos-i  word  would  be  final  on  matters 
of  production,  material  supply,  effective  use 
of  manpower,  both  in  the  armed  forces  and 
on  the  production  lines,  and  in  regard  to 
economic  stabilization,  price  control,  and 
related  problem.s. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  desirability 
of  what  is  called  a  ixnified  military  command. 
But  at  least  equally  do  we  need  to  establish 
definite  lines  of  command  In  the  economic 
and  war-production  field  of  our  war  effort. 
Up  to  this  time  we  "lave  been  without  such 
definite  lines  of  command  Far  too  little 
over-all  platining  for  the  mobilization  of  all 
our  resourcts  of  every  sort  has  been  done. 
Instead  we  have  had  a  number  of  agencies 
competing  w  ith  one  another  for  authority  for 
matcrialB,  for  production  facilities,  for 
manpower. 

To  be  more  specific,  up  until  very  recently 
we  had  a  situation  where,  without  any  effec- 
tive over-all  planning  or  control,  about  a 
dozen  separate  and  distinct  and  very  Im- 
portant Go\ernment  agencies  were  compet- 
ing against  one  another  In  the  procurement 
of  the  materials,  supplies,  and  finished  prod- 
ucts which  they  needed.  These  agencies  in- 
cluded five  different  branches  of  the  Army, 
two  in  the  Navy,  the  Lend-Lease  Administra- 
tion, the  Maritime  Ccrr.rr;  !^ion.  and  a  couple 
of  agencies  concerned  a:  .  • -^sential  civilian 
.-';;  :  :v  H  At.  V-  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of 
tii^-  \^  ir  D- ;;  .  ..iient  that  all  five  Army  pro- 
cu  .:iL,'  offices  have  recently  been  made  sub- 
ject Lo  General  Somervell  In  an  attempt  to 
bring  greater  order  and  efficiency  into  the 
situation 

This  legislation  that  we  are  discussing 
seeks  to  do  for  the  whole  war  economy  of 
America  somewhat  the  same  thing  as  the 
Army  recently  did  within  .8  own  ranks  when 
It  gave  power  to  make  over-all  and  final 
procuremen'  decisions  to  General  Somervell. 
I  shall  net  attempt  to  discuss  the  details 
of  the  legislation,  but  I  should  like  to  say 
with  emphasis  ■::<.  it  requires  no  expert  to 
see  that  the  s.-  :  iMcn  which  has  existed  with 
rft..r  '  '•-  ::  ^■  :■■  vpt  is  one  which  does  not, 
a  .r;  pr  bab.;.  ca:.:..  t.  make  sense.  One  of 
•b  most  important  considerations  which  Is 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  National  Defense  Migration  is 
whp-e  the  <'ommlttee  stresses  the  fact  that 
tbp  most  Intimate  relationship  must  exist 
between  the  size  of  our  armed  forces,  on  the 
ono  hand,  and  the  size  of  our  production 
f  'f-ps  on  the  other.  In  other  words,  what 
w-'  ~u.=*  strive  for  is  not  simply  an  army  of  a 
cf>r'  i;;.  ^lze.  but  a  superbly  equipped  army 
f  a  certain  size,  and  as  soon  as  we  have 
added  that  qualification  It  becomes  obvious 
that  the  number  cf  men  under  arms  Is  so 
Intimately  related  to  the  necessity  of  achiev- 
ing a  certain  volume  of  production  that  over- 
all  p-!;r7   c>clslons   on   the   distribution   of 
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manpower  between  the  armed  forces  ard  the 
production  forces  must  be  centralized  in  the 
hands  of  one  agency.  In  the  last  few  days 
the  press  has  carried  numerous  items  about 
new  proposals  regarding  manpower  which 
might  well  be  the  means  of  Improving  the 
situation  But  in  my  opinion  they  would 
not  take  the  place  of  this  legislation  For 
even  if  all  decisions  regarding  manpov;er  as 
such  were  concentrated  in  one  place,  there 
would  still  remain  the  absolute  necessity  of 
coordinating  manpower  decisions  with  those 
affecting  production  and  procurement. 

There  are  two  particular  problems  related 
to  this  legislation  which  I  should  like  lo  dis- 
cuss briefly.  The  first  has  to  do  with  small 
business.  I  note  that  the  committee  his  ap- 
propriately stressed  the  importance  of  placing 
contracts  in  areas  which  are  not  already 
saturated  with  war  business,  in  order  tc  bring 
about  more  full  and  effective  use  of  available 
manpower.  Contracts  should  also  bo  ^prc^d 
much  more  than  they  have  been  up  to  this 
time  between  various  firms,  and  wherever 
humanly  possible  there  should  be  a  change 
in  the  policy  cf  concentrating  huge  cor.tracts 
in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  gigantic  corpora- 
tions and  falling  at  the  same  time  to  make 
use  of  the  facilities  of  many  smaller  corpo- 
rations which  are  quite  capable  of  participat- 
ing in  war  production. 

We  find  that  up  to  the  present  time  31  per- 
cent of  all  war  contracts  have  gone  to  only  8 
companies,  that  71  percent  have  been  given 
to  only  100  companies  This  is  a  basic 
menace  to  the  future  economic  freedom  of 
our  country.  It  is  also  a  weakness  in  the  war 
production  program  itself.  That  thi;  War 
Production  Board  recognizes  this,  at  least  In 
principle,  is  evidenced  by  direction  2, 
amended.  Issued  on  October  10,  over  Mr. 
Nelson's  signature.  This  directive  calls  for 
placing  contracts  in  areas  where  labor  short- 
ages do  not  exist,  for  awarding  the  s.mpler 
Jobs  to  companies  not  equipped  to  lio  the 
more  complex  and  difficult  ones,  and  for  a 
spread  of  contracts  among  more  finn>. 

Were  the  carrying  out  of  this  directive  net 
In  most  cases  In  the  hands  of  men  whose 
whole  experience  has  been  In  the  employ  cf 
the  largest  corporations  in  America,  the  out- 
look with  regard  to  It  would  be  more  hopeful. 

But  what  we  have  largely  had  up  to  the 
present  time  has  been  control  of  oi.r  war 
production  economy,  not  by  the  War  Prcduc- 
tlon  Board,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  any  other 
public  body  but  by  the  prime  contractors. 
They  have  subcontracted  or  not  stbcon- 
tracted  as  they  saw  fit.  In  many  instances 
they  have  piled  up  for  themselves  huge  back- 
logs of  orders  that  could  not  be  handled  with 
expedition.  Patented  processes  have  by  no 
means  as  yet  been  made  fully  available  tc  all 
capable  manufacturers.  In  some  Instances 
there  has  been  hoarding  of  manpower  and 
materials. 

This  situation  must  be  ended.  Decisions 
about  subcontracting,  ase  of  materials  and 
the  like  have  got  to  be  national  decisions  ar- 
rived at  in  accordance  with  an  over-all  war- 
mcbillzatlon  program.  That  is  one  parpose 
of  this  legislation,  as  I  understand  It. 

There  Is  also  the  whole  matter  of  civilian 
supply.  The  major  share  of  production  of 
essential  civilian  goods  should  be  chameled 
Into  the  hands  of  those  smaller  buslnei;s  con- 
cerns which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  can- 
not participate  In  armament  production. 
Congress  has  passed  considerable  leglilatlon 
In  an  attempt  to  save  small  business,  out  up 
to  date  It  has,  frankly,  done  little  good  that  I 
can  see.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  ttat  the 
establishment  of  the  Office  of  War  Mcbillza- 
tlon  will  actually  bring  about  the  results  In 
this  field  which  Congress  has  repeatedly  but, 
so  far,  without  success,  attempted  to  achieve. 

The  other  major  matter  which  I  v  Ish  to 
discuss  has  to  do  with  agriculture.  There 
can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that,  dv  e    o  a 
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variety  of  causes  which  I  shall  not  take  tme 
to  di.'^cuss  in  detail,  we  are  confronieu  \Mth 
the  gravest  danger  that  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction, particularly  in  certain  lines,  is  going 
to  be  seriously  curtailed.  This  Is  due  in  part 
to  price  policies,  which  have  kept  some  farm- 
crop  prices  at  too  low  a  figure;  it  Is  due  to 
the  drawing  off  of  agricultural  manpower, 
both  by  the  draft  and  the  Inducement  of 
higher  wages  elsewhere;  and  it  is  due  to  the 
failure,  up  lo  this  time,  of  the  Government 
to  stress  the  basic  Importance  of  agricultural 
needs  as  much  as  It  has  stressed  armament 
production.  The  net  result  of  this  third 
factor  has  been,  to  use  a  term  familiar  to 
Callfornians.  to  surround  work  in  an  aircraft 
factory,  for  example,  with  three  or  four  times 
as  much  glamor  appeal  as  Is  the  case  with 
farming,  upon  which,  after  all,  everything 
else  depends.  By  this  time  It  should  be  ob- 
vious that  neither  the  fixing  of  agricultural 
price  ceilings  nor  the  determination  of  selec- 
tive-service policies  can  safely  be  arrived  at 
without  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
their  effect  upon  the  production  of  food,  and 
yet  up  to  now  there  has  been  no  one  who  was 
in  a  position  to  give  such  over-all  considera- 
tion to  the  basic  objective. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  suggest  one 
amendment  to  the  legislation  under  consid- 
eration, namely,  that  a  fifth  agency  be  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion, wliich  would  be  the  recently  discussed 
Office  0.1"  Food  Administration  through  which 
all  directives  bavlng  to  do  with  agriculture 
would  pass,  and  which  office  would  have  as 
Its  particular  task  a  positive  and  constructive 
program  for  the  fullest  possible  agricultural 
production.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  posi- 
tively whether  It  would  be  best  to  make  the 
Agriculture  Department  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration or  to  set  up  a  special  office  for  this 
purpose.  My  opinion  Is  that  the  Agriculture 
Department  could  do  the  Job  very  well  If  it 
were  instructed  to  develop  at  once  a  program 
for  adequate  agricultural  production,  out  of 
this  to  determine  specific  crop  needs,  and 
then  to  arrive  on  the  basis  of  the  over -all 
plan  at  specific  programs  for  as-^uring  fair 
and  adequate  prices,  enough  machinery  and 
equipment  and  sufficient  manpower  to  do  the 
Job. 

As  an  accompanying  advantage  to  such  a 
national  food  production  program  it  would 
be  poFSible  to  put  an  end  to  the  Increasing 
control  of  our  whole  agricultural  economy  by 
food  processors  and  to  free  the  farmers  from 
this  incubus  upon  their  work.  The  Impor- 
tance of  this  to  the  future  of  our  country  Is 
quite  Impossible  to  overemphasize. 

The  Immediate  and  obvious  reason  for 
placing  so  much  stress  upon  agriculture  Is 
that  without  adequate  food  production  the 
war  cannot  be  won.  Beyond  that,  how-ever.  is 
the  fact  that  American  food  c:\n  become  in 
the  peace-making  and  peace-building  period 
the  most  powerful  factor  in  all  the  world 
making  for  stability,  sanity.  Justice,  and  last- 
ing peace 

My  final  point  has  to  do  with  the  position 
of  the  Congress  in  this  Nation.  The  whole 
future  of  free  democratic  government  de- 
pends upon  whether  or  not  the  American 
Congress  can  regain  after  this  war  Its  right- 
ful position.  Influence,  and  power.  That  in 
my  judgment  can  never  be  done  by  a  nega- 
tive policy;  it  can  never  be  done  simply  by 
criticizing  this  or  any  other  administration; 
It  can  never  be  done  by  voting  no.  It  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  Congress  tak- 
ing real  constructive  leadership,  advancing 
on  its  own  Independent  initiative  worknhle 
and  effective  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
the  Nation— and  then  carrying  them  through. 
1  believe  the  proposal  before  this  committee 
Is,  from  this  standpoint,  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  things  that  has  happened  In  a  long, 
long  time. 
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Tuesday.  Deceviher  8. 1942 

M:  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  placing 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr  Thomas 
S.  Holden,  president  of  li  '  F  W  Dodge 
Corporation,  with  reference  to  the  prob- 
lem ci  inflation.  Mr.  Holden  served  in 
the  World  War  and  after  his  discharge 
from  the  Army  was  a  price  investigator 
in  the  Department  of  Labor.  At  this 
time  he  made  a  special  study  of  post- 
war problenv  .fiis  views  will  likely  be  of 
interest  to  nu.riy  and  for  that  reason  I 
have  requested  permission  to  place  them 
in  the  Record.    The  article  follows: 

WITFN    THE    TITKKAT    OF    INFLATION    WILL    BE 

V,  ■,  'K,--T 

The  forces  currently  making  for  inflation  of 
the  price  level  will  accumulate  as  long  as  the 
war  lasts  and  will  reach  a  peak  after  the 
fighting  stops.  Both  logic  and  experience 
Indicate  this  to  be  true. 

The  present  year's  excess  of  purchasing 
power  over  the  supply  of  available  civilian 
goods  at  current  prices  has  been  estimated 
at  $21000,000,000.  It  means,  as  practically 
everybody  knows  today,  that  this  excess  sum 
of  purchasing  power  cannot  this  year  cause 
more  civilian  goods  to  be  produced  but  will, 
unless  "sterilized"  In  some  way.  cause  a  rapid 
rise  In  prices  by  bidding  for  scarce  goods. 
Everyone,  therefore,  accepts  as  necessary 
methods  of  managing  our  war  economy  such 
devices  as  price-fixing  and  rationing  rf  scarce 
consumer  goods. 

The  excess  of  purchasing  power  over  ci- 
vilian goods  will  reach  830  000  000.000  In  1943, 
according  to  a  recent  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce;  national  Income  may  be 
even  greater  than  this  year,  and  the  output 
of  civilian  goods  will  be  substantially  less. 
Thus  by  the  end  of  1943  tbfe  will  be  an  esti- 
mated accumulation  cf  tolOOCOOCOOO  un- 
spent purchasing  power,  offset  in  some  part 
by  whatever  rise  takes  place  In  the  general 
price  level. 

Obviously,  the  longer  the  war  lasts  the 
greater  will  be  the  accumulation  of  unspent 
purchasing  power,  assvuning  reasonable  suc- 
cess in  controlling  inflation.  Furthermore, 
most  of  the  current  installment  debt  previ- 
ously incurred  for  purchase  of  merchandise, 
will  have  been  liquidated  by  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  there  will  thus  be  a  vast  reservoir 
cf  potential  consumer  credit. 

Accompanying  this  accumulation  of  actual 
and  potential  purchasing  power  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing accumulation  of  potential  demand 
for  civilian  goods  which  have  been  scarce, 
and  in  many  cases  unobtainable,  during  the 
war.  The  period  of  reconversion  of  industry 
to  peacetime  production  after  a  victorious 
conclusion  of  hostilities  will,  therefore,  be 
one  in  which  purchasing  power  will  very 
largely  exceed  available  goods,  a  period  In 
which  ♦^lie  pressure  toward  price  inflation 
will  be  much  stronger  than  it  is  today. 

This  is  no  mere  theory.  The  record  of  the 
reconversion  period  following  World  War  No. 
1  Is  one  of  a  secondary  price  Inflation  of  al- 
most fantastic  proportions,  followed  by  a 
drastic  deflation  and  a  very  serious  short  de- 
pression. The  general  commodity  price  In- 
dexes of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 


Statistics   are   the    best   measures      f    what 
happened  during   that  period 

While  the  low  point  of  the  price  index  In 
the  immediate  pre-war  period  (pre-war  for 
the  United  States,  though  not  for  its  Allies) 
was  reached  In  December  1914.  the  strong 
upward  movement  if  prices  did  not  start 
until  October bf  the  following  year.  From 
September  1915  to  Septemt»er  1918,  when  the 
high  point  of  wartime  price  Inflation  was 
reached,  the  index  more  than  doubled.  It 
started  that  3-year  lerlod  at  68.3  and  it 
advanced  69.2  points  to  137.5. 

Tliere  was  a  slight  din  in  the  index  even 
before  the  armistice  In  November,  and  prices 
continued  to  fall  moderately  through  Febru- 
ary 1919.  At  that  point,  most  wartime  con- 
trols having  been  relaxed,  purchasing  power 
began  bidding  for  scarce  goods,  and  for  goods 
not  actually  scarce  but  believed  to  be  »o  in 
the  absence  of  adequate  statistics  of  avail- 
able supplies.  Consumers,  retailers,  jobbers, 
and  manufacturers  placed  duplicate  and  trip- 
licate orders  with  various  suppliers,  thvis 
unconsciously  pyramid  ng  the  already  large 
demand.  The  result  of  this  buying  panic 
(which  is  not  an  extravagant  description  of 
what  took  place)  was  an  increase  in  the  gen- 
eral price  ;:.:'•  >  Jam  1298  in  February  1919 
to  167i2  in  Ma;,  i920.  This  was  an  increase 
of  37.4  points  in  15  months,  an  average  rate 
of  increase  of  2.49  points  a  month  in  the 
post-war  inflation  period,  compared  with  a 
rate  of  1  92  points  a  month  in  the  preceding 
wartime  inflation  period. 

The  ensuing  collapse  of  the  price  struc- 
ture was  spectacular  Wlien  it  was  discov- 
ered that  some  of  the  reported  shortages  . 
were  gi'eatly  exaggerated,  when  producers 
began  to  fill  orders  and  the  duplicate  and 
triplicate  orders  began  to  be  canceled,  prices 
began  t-c  toboggan  at  breakneck  speed.  The 
wholesale  price  index  dropped  from  1C7.2  In 
May  1920  to  91.4  in  January  1922,  or  76.8 
points  in  20  months.  This  was  at  a  down- 
ward rate  of  3.79  points  a  month. 

The  price  collapse  carried  with  it  serious 
economic  consequences.  Between  1920  and 
1921  the  physical  volume  of  industrial  pro- 
duction dropped  23  percent;  tonnage  of  rev- 
enue freight  hauled  by  Class  I  railroads  de- 
clined 25  percent;  total  net  earnings  of  busi- 
ness dropped  46  percent;  national  Income, 
unadjusted  for  price  changes,  dropped  17  per- 
cent. Construction  contracts  awarded  in  the 
27  Northeastern  States  dropped  from  $304.- 
924,000  in  April  1920.  to  $100,145,000  in  De- 
cember 1920. 

No  figures  are  available  on  the  amount  of 
unemployment  that  existed  In  the  winters  cf 
1920-21  and  1921-22;  but  I,  who  was  then  fol- 
lowing the  index  numbers  and  the  business 
statistics  closely,  was  also  acutely  aware  of 
many  hungry  men  walking  the  streets  of  New 
York,  a  situation  duplicated  in  many  other 
cities.  During  this  entire  period  of  business 
shrinkage  tlie  potential  demand  for  goods  was 
enormous,  but  the  rapid  price  decline  made 
buying  a  highly  hazardous  venture.  Tlie  re- 
sult of  the  post-war  price  Inflation  and  the 
ensuing  deflation  was  postponement  of  sound 
pcst-war  business  recovery  and  postpoi>e- 
ment  cf  satisfaction  of  pressing  civilian  needs 
by  2  years. 

Post-war  price  Inflation  should  not  be  per- 
mitted again.  I  believe  that  repetition  of 
that  earlier  experience  is  possible,  but  I  also 
believe  it  is  avoidable. 

To  date,  wartime  price  iiiflstlon  In  this 
country  is  not  serious.  Referring  again  lo 
the  chart.  It  la  seen  that  the  index  numbrr 
advanced  from  75.0  in  August  1939.  to  98.8  in 
May  1942.  or  much  leas  than  one  point  a 
month.  If  otir  price  controls,  rationing  sys- 
tems, and  other  anti-iuflation  measures  are 
reasonably  succesiful.  the  extent  of  wartime 
price  Inflation  should  be  considerably  less 
than  In  the  World  War  pjncd.  when  controls 
were  imposed  too  late  to  ^e  really  eflectiv*. 
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However,   accumulp-tions   of   bcth 
chasing  power  and  of  potential  demanAs 
goods    !n    the    commg    po^t-war    pe'i 
likelv  to  be  much  greater  than  th^  v 
the  earher  period.     This  time.   v.. 
cf   bu--iness   and   production   are   c'  rr 
blacked  cut  for  the  war's  duration;   U 
ample,  automobile?,  radios,  waifhlng  mac  i 
other  household  conveniences,  private 
over  $6.0C0.  and  many  other  thines     F 
more,    added    to    the    accumulate;;    :: 
demands  of  cur  oun  people  wUl  be  the 
aity  for  supplying  to  other  countries 
rials  essential   to  their  reconstructu :. 
thre&t   of   post-wjr   inflation   and   It^ 
math  of  deflation  and  depression  is  verlr 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  to 
the  consequences  cf  another  post-war 
inflation  Is  to  see  to  it  that  no  such 
Inflation  takes  placf>.    To  that  end  it 
seem    essential    that    we   maintain 
economic  controls  during  the  period 
conversion    of    Industry,    tapering 
gradually  m  the  transition  toward  a 
time  economy   progresses.     This   should 
require  the  setting  up  of  any  new  mr 
of  econom.ic  controls;  only  a  planned, 
gradual    demobilization    of    wartime 
agencies  rather  than  a  precipitous  one 
It  Is  necssary  that  the  dancers  of 
sudden    lifting    of    wartime    restrict! 
fully  understood  by  business.  Con?re'^ 
the  general  public.     As  Herbert   Hoo 
cently  said:   'In  the  last  war   we  mid 
advanced  preparation  to  cross  the  prec 
mountains  of  after-war  discrganlzatto 
methods  to  recover  the  lest   frecdor 
were  then  to:norant  of  what  lay    • 
know  more  about  It  this  time.     \' 
think  out  economic  reconstruction, 
think  out  the  recovery  of  freedom, 
preparedness  can  come  only  from 
objective  research  and  public  debate 
come   from   many  sources   and   many 
and    not    from   Government    alone 
safe  area  for  vigorous  speech."' 

It  is  very  desirable  that  buslnes-s 
tlons  and  associations  now  studying 
problems    and    masking   post-war    pla 
very  careful  cnnslrierfitlon  to  what  will 
soundest    procedure    In    lifting    wart 
atrlctlons.     Already    many    buslnessm 
thinking   in    terms  of   Immediate 
of  controls  at  the  time  of  cessation  of 
t'.e*'     When  that  hoped-for  time 
of  us  will  be  more  than  anxious  ^ 
restrictions,  controls,  dictation  vi 
doln^  business,  scarcities  of  goods  we' 
to  do  without. 

During    the   reconversion    period    th 
ural  impatience  of  the  fretfully  conva 
enterprise    system,    recovering    from 
doses  cf   planned   economy,   will   have 
dealt  with.     There  will  be  a  strong 
tton    to   make   political   capital   cut 
Nation-wide  Impatience  and  out  of 
takes  'hat  admlnls'rntors  of  the  war 
win    ln<»vltably   have   made      A   hand 
general  acceptance  of  the  Idea  of  grad 
mobiliratlon  cf  wartime  control  agenc 
be  the  fear  that  continuation  cf  con 
m.^ke  It  very  dtfSrult  to  get  rid  of  -'::• 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  •; 
ment  economists  who  are  no^-  =•  ;    •; 
w"*r  problems  have  stated  very  e  ir:,t 
belief   that  our   post-war   situation 
mand  maximum  stimulation  of  private 
prise;   to  date  they  have  not  said  so 
enough  or  frequently  enouiih     r  wi* 
dent  confliinatlon  from  the  W 
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convince  a  majority  of  b-jsine?.--me 
this  Is  indeed  the  aclrr.lnistratlon's  ; 
the  post-war  period 

It  Is  my  belief  that  a  ^rr.i:  ciar.,--r 
tended  socialistic  experimentation  an 
men*         :.    <  t    enterprise    lies    In    im 
relax  '  ~    litrcls  up-^n  ces.«atirn 

tillties.    this   would   probably   per:r. ^ 
war  price  Inflation  with  its  Uit.....^ 
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tlon.    Then  the  unemployed  men  and  women 
will  say.  correctly  or  Incorrectly,  that  private 
enterprise  has  failed  to  provide  jobs  and  they 
will  demand  pclllica..  action  to  meet  the  sit- 
uation.    If   th:it   situation   Is   permitted   to 
arii^e.  then,  imle'^d.  will   the   private  enter- 
prise system  of  the  country  face  a  real  crisis. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  continuation  of  war- 
time controls  during  the  reconversion  period, 
a  very  Important  problem  of  policy  determi- 
nation should  be  met  well  in  advance.    That 
is  a  determination  of  the  basis  upon  which 
priorities  may  be  granted  for  scaice  civilian 
goods.    In  wartime  the  obvious  and  generally 
accepted  criteiion  fcr  granting  priorities   is 
the  relative  importance  of  particular  mate- 
rials and  commodities  and  their  vises  In  win- 
ning  the  war.     When,   however,  millions  of 
Americans  will   be  figuratively  forming  lines 
to  the  right  and  left  to  get  a  chance  at  new 
cars,  new  radlcs.  new  refrigerators,  new  wash- 
ing  machines,    and    new   houses,   there   will 
either  be  a  nu.d  scramble  with  prices  bid  up 
to  the  sky.  or  some  system  of  priorities  or 
rationing  that  will  appeal  to  the  general  pub- 
lic as  reasonable  and  fair.    Obviously  peace- 
time priorltle;;  and  rationing  promise  some 
potential   headaches.     But   the   price-police- 
man's lot  is  n;ver  a  happy  one;  probably  the 
best  way  to  ea.ie  his  task  will  be  to  agree  upon 
policies  and   plans   In  advance   of   the   time 
when  they  must  be  put  Into  eflfect. 

The  problen  of  avoiding  a  post-war  price 
Inflation  Is  cie  that  calls  for  clear  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  businet-smen  and  leg- 
islators and  clirar  statement  of  purpose  en  the 
part  of  Go.ernmeut.  As  far  as  its  potential 
Impacts  upon  our  internal  economy  are  con- 
cerned. Its  prcper  handling  is  prerequisite  to 
successful  execution  of  any  other  post-war 
program  to  bt  projected  by  private  business 
and  Industrial  groups.  , 
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HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

I.\    i:i£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  December  8, 1942 

Mr.  BP.OOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  mclucie  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  H:3  Excellency  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Franklin  Del- 
ano Rocsevel':,  through  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  has  decreed  that 
the  restrictions  placed  on  the  Italian  enemy 
aliens  be  lifted  and  that  they  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  freedom  and  privileges  accorded 
good  Americans  and  all  free  peoples;  and 

Whereas  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government  has  firmly  and 
solidly  entrerched  Its  kindness  and  friend- 
ship Into  the  learts  of  those  Italians  residing 
In  the  United  States  that  unfortunately  have 
not  finally  concluded  that  part  of  their  ap- 
plications to  become  American  citizens,  and 
has  spurred  them  to  more  sincere  loyalty 
than  ever  before  to  the  Government  of  this 
United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  these  Italian  citizens,  through 
their  descendants,  who  are  Amerlcaus  in  theu: 
own  right.  cv,-ing  allegiance  to  no  ether  na- 
tion on  earth,  to  show  their  undivided  and 
full  nppreclat.on  of  this  action,  de.sire  to  indi- 
cate by  this  patriotic  demonstration  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  their  most 
h  nible  thanis  by  the  creation  and  adoption 
c:  liiis  resolcticn.  which  has  the  most  con- 


vincing, and  the  most  heartiest  and  loyal 
approval  of  each  and  every  Italian  citizen 
and  their  descendants,  as  well  as  all  gxid 
Americans  In  this  community;   and 

Therefore  this  group  of  people  with  -.his 
action  do  hereby  adopt  wholeheartedly  and 
without  reservation  this  resolution  of  thanks 
and  appreciation  and  duly  ask  that  the  or- 
iginal be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  copy  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Men.ber 
cf  Congress  of  this  district,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  presiden",  of 
Caddo  Parish  Police  Jury,  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Shrevepcrt,  and  the  daily  newspa])eis 
In  the  city  of  Shreveport. 

Dated  and  adopted  this  15th  day  of  Novem- 
ber 1942.  in  the  city  of  Shreveport.  In  Cf  ddo 
Parish,  State  of  Louisiana,  at  a  special  meet- 
ing called  for  this  occasion. 

Presented  by:         Victor  L.  CAjtpisi. 

Author:  Brax  R  Pvrgatoria. 

On  motion  presented  by  Mr  John  M.  Titone. 
and  duly  seconded  by  Mr.  Joe  Mandina.  w  ilch 
carried  unanimously,  the  following  liavc 
placed  their  signatures  in  full  approval  of  the 
action  taken. 

Mrs     J     FUTTLLA, 

President,  Italian  Blessed  Sacrcmert. 
Mrs.  Joz  Proxinza. 
President,  St.  Joseph  Society. 

P.    A.    MODICA. 

President.  Democratic  Club  of  Busster 
City.  Bossier,  La. 

Miss  Virginia  Viola  for 
Mrs    PA    Ftaco, 
President,  Young  Ladies  Society. 
Mrs.  P    A    MoDiCA. 
President.  Immaculata  Concepticn, 

Antonio  Titone, 
President.  Progressive  Men's  CUib 
(formerly  I talia-Modema) . 

Mrs.  J    FUTTILA. 

President.  Italian  Ladies  Society. 

John  M.  Titone, 
President.  Theta  Psi  Omega  Society. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Feducia, 
President,  Theta  P^i  Sigma  Sorority. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  TUMINELLO. 

President,  Most  Holy  Family  Society, 
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CHARLES  F.  McLAUGHLiN 


or  NEBRASKA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV' Z3 

Tuesday.  December  8, 1942 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Mr.  speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  written  by  the  beloved 
editor  of  the  Columbus  (Nebr.)  Daily 
Telegram,  the  Honorable  Edgar  Howard. 
a  former  Member  of  this  body,  Mr. 
Howard  was  inspired  to  write  this  edi- 
torial by  the  recent  vi5.it  to  Omaha  of  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Parley,  on  which  oc- 
casion Mr.  Farley  was  guest  of  honcr  at 
a  banquet  attended  by  several  hundred 
Nebraska  Democrats. 

The  editorial  follows: 

AMERICA'S    DEMOCRATIC    EVANGELIST 

Hon.  James  A.  Farley  (non-Quakers  call 
him  Jim)  will  be  in  Nebraska  f^r  a  few 
hours  next  Monday,  and  his  Democratli-  ad- 
mirers have  planned  for  him  a  compli:nen- 
tary  supper  at  the  Paxton  Hotel.  In  Omaha, 
that  same  evening.  And  where  might  be 
found  a  Nebraska  Democrat  so  u:.:i]-prpc;a- 


tlve  as  to  fail  to  be  presei.t    ;u    'it-    F  .rls  v 
supper,  provided  his  tires  are  e( ex'  l    .    ;  rinv. 
to  Omaha?     It  was  the  organ  iz.:.^  ^  iv  .^     : 
James  Farley  that  gave   Franklin   Re  ^   .rr 
to  the  American  people  as  their  President,     li 
was  the  happy  and  encouraging  personality  of 
that  same  James  Farley  In  1932  that  put  new 
hope    In    the    hearts   of   I>mocrats.   making 
them    fully    believe    that    the    old    party    cf 
Jefferson.  Jackson,  and  Bryan  was  not  cie.  ri 
but  only  sleeping,  s  :;  1    'i  at  it  would  tur.iy 
awake  to  glorious  vict-^ry  if  only  every  uui- 
vldual  Democrat  should  do  his  or  her  part  in 
arousing  the  sleeping  lion.     In  hLs  years  of 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee    James    Farley    played    the    part 
which  a  man   In  that  position  should  play 
toward  the  titular  head  of  a  political  party. 
He   was   the   "right   arm"  of   the    President. 
In  the  recent  political  campaign  Farley'.^  r-.:!- 
didate  for  Governor  rf  New  York  was  ir.-.ui- 
lated  bv  the  same  (-iw.  U-  ;  ubUcan  lai.ui    cii 
wh:i  V   fi'.'ve  all  Nebra-^ka  DroMrrat-   'r>.r>'pr 
Jim   Qu'.L'.ev)    to  convi   ,  ■■  i.\   i   x   1  ..tb      Eu' 
not  James  Farley.     II    >  already  in  the  field 
for   future    fights    by    D<  mocrats.     I   hope   a 
multitude  of  Nebraska  Democrats  will  visit 
with  that  magnificent   evangelist  In  Omaha 
next  Monday.     U   ^vl!:   be  a  Joy  to  everyone 
to    personally    greet    that    creat    scidirr    of 
simon-pure  democracy,  to  behold  h:n\  in  the 
proper   habilaments  of  his  calling;— hs   f'-et 
shod   in   the  sandals  of  humility,   up  ::    l;- 
head  the  helmet   of  truth,  up-:;   b;^    b    .n. 
the  breastplate  of  a  righteous  cm.; 
good    right   band    a    shining    ew   • 
tipped  with  the  diamond  of  ju  n 
his  heart  one  dear  ambition — th 
the  living  God  and  all  God's  ch:ld:en  en  the 
earth.     In  the  presence  of  that   fuv.>  soldier 
of  democracy  every  Democrat  will  have  im- 
pulse to  stand   and  sing   the   first    and  last 
verses  of  America,  the  while  silently  plead- 
ing that  some  day  they  may  behold  this  same 
Jp.mes  Farley  in  that  Presidential  chair  now 
so    magnificently    occuplen    by    Fr..;  kiln    D. 
Rooeevelt. 
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Mr  WCO'OnVYY  ot  Micli:gan  Mr, 
Speak'-!-.  .;:■.;(:•  !(  ave  to  extend  ir.v  vr- 
marks  in  o  -  Recckd.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing aiLic.c  by  Mei-Io  Pusry.  from  to- 
day's Washington  Po.^t : 

CAN    A    CLASH     if      AVOIDED? 

(By    Merit)   Pusey) 

Tlie  Seventy-eighth  Congress  is  already 
casting  its  shadow  over  official  Washington. 
It  Is  not  what  the  old  Congress  has  done 
that  forecasts  a  different  temperament  on 
Capitol  Hill  after  the  New  Year.  Rather  it 
Is  what  the  carry-over  legislators  are  plan- 
ning to  do  In  1943.  Unless  all  present  Indi- 
cations fail,  the  new  Congress  will  give 
most  of  ta  time  (1)  to  winning  the  ^^a:  :  :..i 
(2)  to  redressing  th<  balance  of  p  v>i  ;  Lt- 
tween  Itself  and    i;--     President 

Many  legislators  a:e  Irankly  peituibed  over 
the  magnitude  of  the  powers  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  pitie:  i  ir.^o  his  hands 
and  the  way  In  whu;;  is*^  l-  u.  mg  some  of 
those  power  j.  That  concern  does  not  run 
along  party  lines.  The  most  penetrating 
ai.aiysis  ot  the  new  spirit  v.i.hh  it  activating 


= ;?  rame  last  we<"-k  f-^m  u  keen  student 
•  ■  :  ment  and  b  r.  n  :•.-,' M-d  Democrat 
V:  years  of  expt:.'.  i.^e  :;.  i-  -  House — 
N  W.  SuMNERS.  ■  And  various  other 
t:i  of  the  majority  party  Joine<l  in  the 
debate  to  demand  that  Congress  reestablish 
Itself  as  the  Nation's  chief  legislative  body. 

Nor  can  this  revival  of  faith  In  a  strong 
Congrt--  hp  ri  n;i-' d  as  a  reaction  against 
the  Vv,,:  'Htn  a; Hears  to  be  a  universal 
determination  in  Congress  to  see  the  war 
through  to  the  bitter  end.  Almost,  every 
Member  recognizes  also  that  broad  powers 
must  be  delegated  to  the  Presiden  to  avoid 
any  crippling  restraints  upon  our  national 
war  effort.  But  this  does  not  mean — to  para- 
phrase the  words  of  Representative  StiM- 
NERS — that  advr.ntage  may  properly  he  taken 
of  tlie  public  peril  from  without  to  cause  a 
in;'  lic   peril  within. 

It  IS  no  captious  complaint  to  which  the 
venerable  chairman  cf  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  gave  voice.  He  fears  that  the 
multiplication  of  Federal  overlords  in  recent 
years  is  threatening  to  break  down  the  ability 
cf  the  people  to  govern  themselves.  The  aim 
of  democracy,  he  believes.  Is  to  enrich  human 
lives  and  not  to  make  men  more  efficient  cogs 
in  a  great  economic  or  political  machine  that 
is  operated  from  Washington.  In  hi?  recent 
contacts  with  the  grass  roots  he  has  found 
a  "hope-in.spiring  upsurge  of  thia  democratic 
Impulse"— a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
;}eople  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  So  Mr. 
SuMNERS — and  dozens  of  b!'=  r 'lleaffiaes — are 
determined  to  give  the  r-.;:  r.  .:  ■,  b..e  more  of 
a  chance  to  do  :hf:r  (■wr.  fb.:;.K.;  <-  ind  plan- 
ning. 

Perhaps  this  Is  an  Inopportune  time  for 
such  a  m.ovement  to  get  under  way.  As  the 
war  continues,  more  and  not  fewer  controls 
initiated  In  Washington  will  be  necessary. 
We  must  have  much  stricter  regulation  of 
manpower,  food,  fuel,  and  so  forth.  If  Con- 
gress should  resist  these  esser  tlal  ccntrols  a 
dangerous  cla.=h  b^wrn  the  executive  and 
legislative  brancht-  wuld  ensue.  But  Con- 
gress can  and  should  assert  more  authority 
over  these  control  systems  and  over  the  do- 
mestic wartime  policies  that  are  vitally  affect- 
ing the  lives  of  the  people.  There  Is  a  real 
question  as  to  whether  democracy  is  still 
operating  when  the  President  can  give  Paul 
McNutt  control  over  every  man's  job  without 
a  scratch  of  the  congressional  pen. 

A  few  months  ago  the  President  apparently 
thought  that  the  people  would  support  him 
even  in  setting  aside  acts  of  Congress  if  that 
should  appear  expedient  in  winning  the  war. 
He  bluntly  told  Congress  that  if  it  failed  to 
pass  a  satisfactory  stabilization  bill  he  would 
act  without  legislation.  Congress  was  cowed. 
In  response  to  further  White  House  pressure. 
It  finally  passed  a  stabilization  act  without 
requiring  the  administration  to  consider  farm 
wages  in  calculating  parity  prices  for  agricul- 
tural products.  Congress  acted  against  its 
own  best  Judgment  in  order  to  keep  the  Presi- 
dent from  carrying  out  his  threat  that  he 
would  take  over  the  legislative  power. 

But  Congress  Is  no  longer  cowed.  Much 
water  has  gone  over  the  dam  since  the  Presl- 
dents  Ill-advised  message  of  September  7. 
Events  have  proved  that  Congress  was  right 
In  demanding  a  larger  allowance  for  farm 
wages.  Now  the  whole  countrv  ;s  hWaM  ;  ' 
the  fact  that  the  appalling  dispanii  bhiv.ic;. 
wages  and  hours  on  the  farm  and  In  defense 
plants  Is  threatening  the  United  Nations  with 
a  food  shortage.  If  Congress  hampsred  the 
war  effort  in  this  Instance,  It  was  not  because 
it  rp.'-.;>ted  Executive  pressure  but  becatise  It 
y.>   ci  d  to  such  pressure. 

A}  t  arently  Congress  yielded  at  that  time 
be  ..u  c  It.  too,  feared  that  the  people  would 
fujjport  the  President  .:i  ..  t';  w-down  on  stich 
Hii  issue.  The  elect:  ;;  d;-p.  lied  that  fear. 
So  the  new  C.jiifcri,?.-s  w.il  doubtless  shahe  :;- 
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self  free  of  the  habit  of  bucklinc    "  wn  v 
tlie  President  cracks  the  whip.     I^  .!-  ;    « 
ing  to  assert  Itself  as  our  nation^,  .<  t  :^  < 
body — in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,     Tbi.- 
fact  of  enormous  significance. 

If  the  President  continues  to  a^ 
he    has    a    mandate    to    shape    a:: 
policies  that  In  any  way  Influence  • 
of  the  war,  there  will  br   a  rlaFb 
necessary  to  emphasize  '. lu-  t'..i:.ef  r 
In  such  a  collision  betwe<  :.     :  <   ir** 
Congress    in    the    mld5t    .  ;     w  .: 
conflict     would      be     a     tr.i  •  ay 
cf  how  devoted  both  group-  n.;  v 
cause  for  which  the  war  is  beinp  : 
the  biggest  domestic  issue  before  ut  today  Is 
how  that  conflict  can  be  avoided. 

One  certain  fact  Is  that  It  will  not  be 
8. voided,  as  it  has  been  In  the  past,  by  abdica- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  practical  course  is  a  re- 
version of  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  to  their  legitimate  functions  in  the 
American  system  of  government.  That  will 
undoubtedly  require  the  President  to  r.r  «  in 
his  horns  In  matters  of  domestic  pel..  a  b.  re 
r,he  powers  of  Congress  are  domlnan'  .;  ret 
Hupreme.  Certainly  he  will  have  ic  orop 
his  do-thls-nr-else  attitude.  Tiif  :»  has 
t5<»en  snv  *u=t:f5raT;cn  t^r  i'-^'  :T;nnr 
dpab:.f  u;-b  tbr  N. .•:,■!  »\  1  ,f-.^.,-:urr 
the  T'r(--  .:''.<'■'.  .'.'^  "'";'  , re, :..-''■-  v.'.'.\  h<i\t'  t 
up  tb"  !-b(  '■-  vi::\:-  ■(■  !  :'■'.'.  r]  -*-;;■:£■  ci" 
!>lon;!:  ar'^  ii-  t:rn;.t-t  ^  r,.  -v  .;  ^b';"h  ( 
''Ippr'-v     ■ 

::naKiug  iheir  uwn  poiicie^  uuci 
legislative  .ratification  to  shift  tc  a  ^:^:ll<  t:\  : 
genuine  cooperation.  But  that  is  wiiat  any 
realistic  design  for  victory  appears  to  call  lor 
In  the   present   r  ircumstances. 
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Creation  of  a  Jewish  Array 
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Tu esda  v  D'    ember  8   I '■'4 2 

.Mr  EBRRRARTKi-i,  Mr',  6;,h  .iker. 
Mr.  Will:  .,m  B  Z'f  ■ ':,■  :M,i';:n:  nt  Tin,-' 
Commc  Batl>  yA  G  •■:■;■:;. by,  a  I'brrt'i;: 
best  seller,  is  a  noted  military  strategist 
and  an  ii\i\\\c]'.i\  on  mod'':n  v.  .!:■[;;:-.', 
He  reci^n'bv'  (.•  :\'!;-d  a  sp'^-xh  w.  New 
York's  Town  PR.b  a'  a  meeting  .'^pon'^  red 
by  ;;:t  Committee  for  a  J^wi  1;  A'-b:y  ri 
S-  :b  rb  ;■  ^  and  Palestinian  J'.'a  - 

I'luv:  leave  lo  extend  my  i-^-nb.-k-,  I 
6- -/•:<■  b'l  insert  into  the  Recokl  b'b- 
expert  analysis  of  tbe  Je>^1sh  army  r:,,r-e 
by  so  famous  an  a;;t!.  Tity,  for  the  c:(  :i- 
tiob  :  ':  -bch  an  army  is  the  r*  ply  t!  :,■*  we 
mu,-:  •:  '* !  to  Germany's  tern >j-c  .^luugi.- 
irr  ul  ih.-,  ha;.,.;  .-:•••  people. 

V'«b.-n  we  speak  for  the  right  of  stateless 
and  Palestinian  Jews  to  form  a  military  force 
under  their  own  banner,  we  speak  for  the 
simplest  of  propositions — for  'be  r:rbt  of 
men  to  defend  themselves.  We  sf  •  t:  for 
them  no  srccia;  privilege  and  no  favoritl."Tn, 
but  slmplv  :b.t  -.cbt  to  expose  their  bodies 
to  the  knilt  :=:.a  v  u  .et,  to  the  shrapnel  and 
exrb  Fives  of  the  enemy— the  right  of  men 
f  f  :  vwhere  to  acquire  in  death  that  final 
^  ibnie   dignity  of  having  defended  to  the 
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1»>;  their  famines  and  homes  and  the  c  i 
they  loved. 

Is  this  too  much  to  ask?     Is  that  too 
a  favor  to  require  of  tr.s  political  heads 
th;s  wokld?    These  Jews  of  the  Old  Wo 
have  suffered  a  succession  of  horrors,  of  p 
ful  degradations,  such  a?  has  been  exp< 
enced  by  no  other  people  in  modern 
Are  we  to  practice  that  final  enormity  u 
this  tortured  people,  denying  them  that 
privilege  which  has  never  before  been 
to    men    throughout    history — the    right 
sell    their   lives    In   defense   of   the   comn 
cause  to  which  we  ourselves  subscribe^ 

To  do  that  Is  to  deny  men  even  leaser  rl 
than  animals  possess.  It  Is  to  deny  them 
very  title  to  manho<xl  It  is  to  give  strer 
to  one  of  the  vilest  of  Nayl  theories,  t 
there  ure  superior  and  inferior  peoples,  ; 
that  only  the  former  may  bear  arms  on 
honorable  field  of  battle. 

The   question   is  even   more   fundamei 
than  whether  these  stateless  and  Pales 
Jews  are  to  be  allowed  to  bear  arms  u 
the    ancient    blue    and    white    standards 
lixrael  which  paced  the  exploits  of  the  fl< 
Jewish  warriors  of  the  past.     Most  of  tl 
men  are  of  the  Jewish  nationality  in 
tine'    They  see  no  ether  national  course  t 
to  fight  under  their  o%vn  banners — they 
no   other.     The   suteless   Jews   having 
cruelly    derprived    of    all    other    nationa 
.reacquire    the   ancient   nationality   of   1;^ 
as    the   simplest    right    to   which    they 
•spire      What   additional   earthly   title 
may  require  is  oflf.red  them  by  the  Jew 
Palestine,  and  they  lovingly  accept  it. 

What  are  the  facts? 

Wherever   love,    honor,   and    courage 
not  been  crushed   m   their  hearts,  wher' 
they  are  willing  to  challenge  the  Axis  he 
fighting  with  the  ferccity  of  men  who  k 
that  all  Ls  at  stake,  the  Jewish  military 
would  be  fighting  for  America.     These 
would  be  fighting  for  England.     They  w 
be   fighting   for   Christianity   as   well   as 
the  sacred  soil  cf   the  Land   of   Israel 
love  so  well. 

There  are  many  reasons  advanced  to  J 
these  persecutions  of  the  Jew.  since  th 
a  persecution — perhaps  the  most  hldccu 
them  all— but  I  assure  you  that  these 
are   no  more   valid   than   those   which 
been  advanced  to  justify  his  persecution 
where     They  are  of  a  piece  with  those 
roonly   advanced   to   Justify   and   ration 
hatred.  Jealousy,  and  Gislike  against  the 
or  in  the  early  days  of  Rome,  against 
Christian   shuddering   In   the   catacombs 
thrown    to   the    wild    beasts    in    the    are 
Under  examination   these   sc-called   rea^*: 
which  wculd  prevent  willing  men  from  ft; 
Ing  in  the  common  cause,  are  the  thin 
of  disguises  and  unworthy  of  considera  ; 
by  honest  men  anywhere. 

I  would  venture  to  point  out  to  you  th 
only   cold,  sober    military   calculat.      - 
▼slid  in  this  world.  Great  Britain  It-e.r  v 
now  tje  finished     After  the  Battle  cf  Fra 
after  the  Low  Countries — Be'iglum  a-   ! 
land  — went  down.  Britain  lay  rn!y    .:.'   ■ 
across   the    Ch.i-.r         ■.v,-;-.   •;•    r.r.    jr.-..-. 
▼irtually  without  a::r.-      E: .' ..i:..  t  .x  ■  .  t  : 
great  encompassing  spirit,  an  enc.::.      - 
ward  personal  strength,  was  defen-c  -   .- 

But   the  great  German   wehrinar:  •     > 
had    rolled    like    an    Irresistible    ^    ■  -^ 
Europe,  and  which  cotrld  net  to  -•    ;  ^■ 
the  immense  walls  of   Fre'...^.   ii::'.."   a:.:: 
Incomparable  Maglnot  l.r.e    \».a~   i. ,>:'-'■; 
f-  .«.    :..   usand  dauntless  British 
by  a  magnificent  nation.     These  y-'u;.^ 
sat  in  their  airplanes  and   turned   the 
machine  back  with  a'.'.  :-^  m  i'h'    'a  -h  : 
wrath,  and  with  all 

Again  -a--  -e-  ,i  •: . 
over  a  r.:  ■  ■--  rf  r.:-: 
the  •*;es  cf  str-i'e; 
Xeuse  cf  Sialir.ir.i.: 
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■,se    I    nes.s — gets  back  to  that  Incomparable  pptrlt 
which  alone  mahes  man. 

Before  examining  critically  the  reasons 
which  are  brought  np  against  the  existence 
of  a  Jewish  arn:y  we  must  state  the  moral 
position.  It  Is  f imply  this:  There  is  some- 
thing loathsome,  something  completely  ob- 
scene to  any  view  which  adduces  reasons — 
no  matter  what  these  reasons  might  be  or 
how  rationally  they  might  be  told — to  pre- 
vent any  man  from  fighting  to  protect  the 
honor  of  his  house,  the  future  of  his  chil- 
dren, or  his  own  life  and  possessions. 

There  might  be  something  understandable 
In  this  situation  if  it  could  be  said  that  we 
cculd  be  unable  to  give  these  men  arms  be- 
cause they  were  needed  elsewhere — in  Alaska, 
in  Great  Britain,  China,  or  Russia.  In  that 
case  these  Jews  should  be  allowed  to  fight 
with  stones  and  sticks,  to  fight  in  their  own 
battalions  with  bare  fists  if  necessary.  If  I 
know  anything  about  these  Jews  cf  Palestine 
and  the  stateless  Jews,  they  will  fight  will- 
ingly against  Hitler  tinder  a  Jewish  flag  with 
cobblestones  and  clubs  If  they  can  get  no 
other  arms. 

And  why  not?  None  have  suffered  more 
than  they  None  are  actuated  by  a  greater 
hatred  of  this  terrible  dlsea.'=^e,  this  hideous 
excretion  called  Hitlerism.  than  they.  None 
have  less  to  live  for  if  this  terrible  thing 
flourishes  on  the  earth. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  a  few  details  to  re- 
mind you  of  what  these  people  have  passed 
through,  to  indicate  the  caliber  of  fighters 
they  would  be.  Men  and  women  alike  will 
bear  arms,  actuated  by  a  hatred  for  the 
Fascist  pestilence  and  a  -esolve  to  extermin- 
ate it.  unequaled  anywhere. 

These  people  or  their  immediate  relatives 
have  passed  through  circumstances  such  as 
these:  Prisoner:;  taken  by  the  Germans  on 
the  Russian  front  are  herded  off  Into  "sheep 
and  goats'  and  the  Jews  are  promptly  killed. 
In  Vilna.  60.000  people  were  massacred  in  a 
2-week  pogrom  At  Vitebsk,  25.000  were 
slaughtered,  only  11.000  were  left  alive.  The 
German  radio  reports  only  one-third  of  750,- 
000  Rumanian  Jews  are  still  in  existence. 
At  Kiev  in  a  poerom  which  lasted  5  days  and 
5  nights  40,000  ■s"  ere  mowed  down  by  machine 
guns.  In  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  cut  of  half  a 
million  starving,  beaten,  weary,  degraded,  un- 
happy human  beings,  at  the  last  report  only 
100.000  were  left.  In  France  there  are  mass 
executions,  and  Jews  are  hunted  down  in  the 
corn  fields  by  the  Nazi  executioners  as  if  It 
was  some  sort  of  game. 

There  are  events  even  more  horrible.  For 
example,  the  sorting  out  of  hundreds  of  fine 
young  Jews,  boys  from  the  best  families,  In 
Holland— and  the  trying  out  of  poison  gases 
on  them.  These  lads  are  placed  in  gas  cham- 
bers and  used  as  living  experiments  In  the 
art  of  death  Their  skin  and  fiesh  comes  off 
it  if       with  their  clothes. 

I  tell  you  these  terrible  things  so  that  you 
U.J  f-M  know  what  the  stateless  Jews  have  gone 
.ce.  through,  and  so  you  will  know  how  the  Jews 
■  !-       of  Palestine,  who  are  the  cousins  and  brothers 

les       of  these  unfortunates,  feel. 

j:id  I   leave  many  of  the  more  horrid  details 

r  a   I    out.     But  you  may  believe  me  when  I  say 

.n-        that  not  since  'he  days   of  Attila  the   Hun 

have  human  being  perpetrated  such  unpar- 

-h       don  ably  fcul  and  vicious  acts  en  other  human 

•  er    '    beings.     Death    was   never   cncugh:    It   was 

^•        always  necessary  that  torture  be  added,  too. 

•..•         Torture  was  never  enough;  It  was  always  re- 

V    I        quired   that    to   physical   torment   be   added 

-    .        the  last  refinement  oi  mental  and  emotional 

:.:::        anguish. 

I  know  how  these  people  who  have  passed 
through  the  Hitlerian  torture  chamber  feel 
toward  the  mutual  enemy.  All  they  seek  Is 
an  honest  chance  to  get  at  him  in  a  fair 
fight.  It  !s  not  necessary  to  ship  boys  from 
A:;.c-;ci  '.  'he  near  eastern  theater.  It  Is 
:.:  t  r.ect-sa:y  to  ship  boys  from  Australia 
1  :!^-  I  lf  fT-:ra  Scotland  or  from  any  other  far-away 
p.-*--?  Th^y  an?  there  on  the  ground,  ready 
ar.a  w.;:.;  ^-  -.^  fight.    They  are  eager  to  accept 


the   responsibilities   of   action   and   may   be 
entrusted  with  them. 

At  the  Sports  Palace  In  Berlin  on  Octol^r 
6,  Hitler  said  with  reference  to  the  Jews: 
"Tlieir  laughter  will  cease  everywhere."  Tlils 
Is  a  threat  which  hangs  over  the  heads  of 
the  Jews  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  It 
is  ominously  near  the  Jews  in  Palestine  Itstlf. 
In  short,  over  this  holy  ground  impends  tl-at 
ultimate  and  final  profanity  of  Nazi  dese- 
cration, and  we  tie  the  hands  of  these  brsve 
men  and  women  who  ask  nothing  more  than 
that  they  be  allowed  to  go  forth  with  what- 
ever weapons  can  be  brought  to  hand,  to 
fight  this  monster  to  the  death. 

I  assert  here  that  it  Is  to  the  Interest  of  tie 
United  Nations  that  we  demand  a  Jewish 
army  to  protect  the  Near  East,  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  the  Middle  East.  We  find  that 
136,000  young  Palestinian  Jews,  people  wno 
as  far  as  I  know  never  referred  to  themsehea 
as  being  anything  else  but  of  Jewish  nation- 
ality, immediately  volunteered  as  soon  as  the 
war  was  on.  Tliese  136,000  Jews  offered  to 
enlist  for  active  duty,  for  fighting  duty,  a  ad 
th?y  wore  Ratly  refused. 

What  was  finally  set  up  by  the  rulers  of 
Palestine  was  a  so-called  system  of  parity. 
A  fiction  was  created  that  there  was  a 
Palestine  nationality.  I  have  been  there,  but 
I  never  saw  anyone  of  Palestinian  nationality. 
They  announced  that  they  were  going  to  ^et 
up  a  limited  Palestinian  flag,  but  evidenJy 
thought  better  of  it.  Under  this  system  of 
parity  was  created  another  type  of  the  farr>l- 
llar  numerous  clauses — a  most  unusual  type. 
It  was  determined  that  Jews  could  only  fight, 
receive  bullets  unto  their  fiesh.  and  sell  thtlr 
lives  In  battle  In  a  certain  prcpcrtloa  to  th© 
rest  of  the  population.  That  was  the  mcst 
astounding  definition  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

However,  the  projected  Palestinian  military 
force  did  not  materialize.  Since  Arabs  would 
not  enlist,  the  Jews  were  net  allowed  to. 

When  Mr.  Churchill  came  to  power  in  19^  0. 
Professor  Welzman  was  promised,  and  I  kn(  w 
this  to  be  the  fact,  an  army  of  10.000  Jevs. 
There  were  to  be  certain  limiting  conditions, 
but  It  was  to  be.  nevertheless,  a  Jewish 
army.  In  a  while  that  promise  was  suddenly 
rescinded.  Tlie  reason  advanced  was  lack  of 
equ'pment.  Equipment  could  be  found  far 
men  brought  from  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Russian  Poland,  but  it  was  Impossible  :o 
find  arms  for  the  Jews.  Therefore,  the 
Jewish  army  mtist  be  dissolved  before  It  evj  u 
could  be  formed. 

Those  few  Jews  who  have  been  allowed  to 
serve  In  the  fighting  forces  distinguish  then- 
selves  very  well.  I  must  say  this  for  the 
British  military — I  know  of  no  British  mili- 
tary man  who  in  his  heart  of  hearts  wouldr  't 
welcome  a  formation  of  these  Jewish  fighting 
men,  and  I  know  of  no  British  military  mc  n 
who  hasn't  the  deepest  respect  for  the  fight- 
ing quality  of'^he  Jews.  Jewish  boys  ha.e 
proven  themselves  everywhere  throughojt 
the  African  campaign,  and  few  In  numbers 
as  they  were,  have  won  more  than  their  share 
of   citations. 

Why  then  is  there  so  determined  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  Jewish  army?  Qualified  Ame:  1- 
cans  want  It.  Distinguished  soldiers  a  ^,d 
statesmen  both  In  America  and  Britain  have 
expressed  their  unequivocal  desire  that  £u:h 
a  fighting  force  be  brought  into  existence. 

I  must  tell  you,  because  I  tread  on  delict  te 
ground  and  because  I  deal  with  an  allj  I 
much  admire  and  with  a  people  I  love,  that  I 
am  not  antl-Brltl&h.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
very  much  pro-British;  but  this  makes  me 
rather  less  than  more  ready  to  accept  '.he 
FascLst  elements  who  have  managed  to  tn- 
fiuence  the  plan  of  British  colonial  admlrls- 
trat<on. 

The  basis  of  the  entire  opposition  to  the 
Jewish  army  Is  not  with  the  British  people. 
The  British  people  have  expretsed  themselves 
time  and  again  overwhelmingly  In  nvjr  of 
It.  British  statesmen  headed  by  Mr.  Church- 
ill have  also  gone  on  record  time  an.,    .g.  i.u 
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In  full  approval  of  the  Jewish  army— though 
It  must  ba  admitted,  largely  as  an  abstract 
Ideal  to  be  realized  when  the  right  time 
comes,  an  undoubtedly  honest  concession  to 
advisers  who  bitterly  opposed  this  course. 

There  Is  a  small  group  of  men  who  from 
the  very  beginning  have  prevented  the  forma- 
tion of  this  army  or  Its  acceptance  by  the 
political  and  military  elements  who  want  It. 
These  men  sit  In  the  Colonial  office  In  Lon- 
don. In  the  bureaus  at  Cairo,  in  the  India 
office,  and  elsewhere.  This  civil -service  group 
Is  peculiarly  sltuat»*d  so  as  to  possess  the 
greatest  strategic  Influence  with  respect  to 
Just  exactly  such  decisions  as  would  affect 
the  right  of  Jews  in  Palestine  to  colonize  or 
arm. 

The  strictures  operative  against  the  for- 
mation of  a  Jewish  army  are  not  unique,  nor 
are  they  new.  They  are  part  of  a  systematic 
depredation  against  Jewish  rights  in  Palestine 
on  the  part  of  men  who  frankly  do  not  like 
Jews,  who  are  suspicious  of  an  ultimate  Jew- 
ish colonizing  success  which  will  Introduce  a 
new  Instrument  of  power  to  the  basm  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  ultimate  Jewish 
control  In  that  area  of  the  world.  They  will 
admit  candidly  U  one  discusses  this  subject 
with  them  off  the  record  that  the  formation 
of  a  Jewish  army  Infers  the  creation  of  a 
Jewish  state,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  they 
do  not  want  a  Jewish  state  end  have  no  In- 
tention m  this  world  of  allowing  such  a  state 
to  come  into  existence.  So  you  see.  the  Issue 
Is  not  a  shallow  one  but  goes  rather  deeply. 

The  recent  appolntmert  of  Lord  Moyne, 
former  Colonial  Secretary',  an  uncompromis- 
ing enemy  of  Jewish  military  unlU.  to  be 
British  Deputy  Minister  of  State  in  the  Middle 
East  Is  of  ominous  significance. 

I  should  like  to  remind  you  that  Lord 
Moyne.  once  Br  ■  h  1  n  •  nlal  Secretary,  fa- 
vored the  estu.jUsl.m^i  t  of  Madagascar  as 
the  homeland  for  the  Jews.  It  Is  a  startling 
coincidence  that  this  was  also  a  favorite  Nazi 
contention. 

There  are  other  British  patriots,  such  great 
figures  as  Wedgwood,  Locker-Lampson,  and 
Cazalet— publicists  and  members  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  who  have  uncompromisingly 
stated  their  opposition  to  the  officially  con- 
doned program  placed  In  operation  against 
the  Jews  In  Palestine.  They  have  let  their 
lack  cf  acceptance  be  known  In  words  mere 
bitter  and  vigorous  than  any  I  have  voiced 
tonight.  That  is  the  greatness,  my  friends, 
of  the  British  Nation.  That  Is  the  sturdi- 
ness  and  depth  of  character.  '!  -  brauty  of 
soul  and  mind  which  the  friends  -f  Fnpland 
have  alwava  loved  and  admired  B  ;\v(> 
that  greatness  of  mind  and  the  ravfl  I'r, 
calculated  views  of  the  British  Colonia.  O.tK 
Is  an  unmeasurable  gulf 

I  should  like  to  read  you  the  view  of  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  Christian-minded 
men  in  Britain.  Lord  Wedgwood,  on  this 
question.  He  Is  talking  about  the  Jews  In 
Palestine.  "Let  us  be  frank."  he  states,  "we 
have  nothing  to  cono  al  anv  longer.  Our 
enemies  know  alrr,.::v  whv  w,  wv.-.t  th-  J'  -.vs 
m  Palestine  armed,  bt-.c!  why  th"  Br;ii-M 
forbid  It.  First  arms,  th*-;-  land,  then  free- 
dom. Yoked  for  25  ye  .r.^-  111  double  harness, 
the  end  has  cuii  •  Twenty- five  years  of 
what  should  have  bee:  •.•  :  '  '■^"-  "■  '  ^''^  b^eii 
25  years  of  jealcury.  v:-.'\\-.c'\  ;■:;.  ;  \:vx)-'\v:t'\- 
bleness.  ending  In  the  hm-ss  n-,i-:^sfi<_;.,-  <■(  '.he 
'Struma  ' 

"The  Bri!  >h  .-.dminis:  :at:an  hp.ve  been  too 
rtronc  t':j  th."  Br:tish  Parlinni'-nt  and  con- 
Fc;f:,ce  ii.f  whole  administration  from  the 
t.'i)  to  tl';.-  h  -'.  ..i  ii'p  asainst  the  hall  million 
Jc'u^  ;n  Fa:(.  :.e-  Th.v  will  ncvnr  let  them 
l-.,,ve  rir::  -,  ivr  laiv.l  ::'.:r  fr^  hiiinlpratlon, 
r.nr  a  r.  'lu-o  v.:  r  a  h^'r^ie  -r.fver  They  don't 
like  the  Jpw^  Ani  there  aro  e-.inugh  antl- 
Sem:t,-s  r.r'd  c.vpu:  l-asclsts  :n  Great  Britain 
to  hp.-k  up  t:;."H.;'::r  pdu-y  and  spirn  " 

The  arnirl  m.l;trn-  sit::s»ir,n  tt-'^lf  is  simply 
qu  iteci  by  Rep:esp:iititive  OtORciE  GRA>iT,  *-^ 


Alabama,  who  on  Ju:y  7  stated  in  the 
National  Congress:  "In  this  hour  cf  peril 
will  the  British  Colonial  Office  not  accept  the 
Jewish  army,  or  will  It  wait  for  America  to 
transport  its  troops  over  sub-infested  areas?" 
That,  In  my  opinion,  is  the  unquallfi"?d  view 
of  American  military  and  naval  men,  and 
B  Itlsh  military  and  naval  men  as  well,  where 
they  are  not  bound  down  by  the  vagaries  ol 
purely  political  opinion 

Here  are  the  simple  facts:  The  Near  East 
Is  the  crossroads  of  the  world.  With  some 
100.000  men.  Rommel  almost  crashed  through 
beyond  Suez.  Had  the  Germans  been  able 
to  break  the  Russian  barriers  and  flow 
through  the  valleys  ol  the  Caucasus  to  make 
Juncture  with  Rommel  In  the  Near  East,  all 
Europe  and  Asia  would  have  been  lost  to 
the  world  of  freemen  We  in  the  United 
States  would  have  found  ourselves  Isolated, 
fighting  a  battle  against  the  massed  resources 
cf  the  three  major  continents.  The  situation 
for  us  would  then  Indeed  have  been  grim. 

In  this  war  of  mechanization,  this  era  of 
the  flame  thrower,  the  airplane  and  the  tank, 
It  Is  only  the  mechanically  minded  man  who 
can  wage  war.  It  is  only  he  who  can  produce 
the  engines  and  the  basic  material  of  war. 
and  It  is  only  he  who  can  handle  and  utilize 
them  In  battle.  In  this  entire  section  of  the 
world  the  only  people  who  are,  in  conse- 
quence, capable  as  a  m-ass  of  wr.ging  war  are 
the  Jews.  The  Bedouin  Arab  looks  formid- 
able and  romantic  on  his  camel,  the  picture 
of  war-Ilk  ;  «>  r  But  in  today's  terms  he 
Is  no  long,  r  ':■  ?.  .,r-mak:ng  mechanism. 

Were  the  United  States  War  Department 
to  grant  me  the  great  privilege  of  leading  a 
mechanized  force  of  200,000  cf  these  Jewish 
boys  in  the  Near  E.st,  I  would  personally 
guarantee  to  the  United  Nations  that  they 
need  have  no  further  fear  of  holding  any  part 
of  that  sector.  This  body  of  young  Jewish 
soldiers,  fifty  to  seventy-five  thousand  cf 
whom  havp  fllrenrtv  hPd  tralr.lng  In  the  best 
armies  In  F  ■  p"  ^^  1:  f  mt  through  that 
area  like  a  knife  cut*  through  cheese  Apart 
from  Rommel's  troops,  who  are  excellent 
fighters  In  the  modern  sense,  there  Is  nothing 
In  tliiF  psjrt  of  th-  world  which  could  stfind 
up  acn:'-"'  r'-n-;  n  fr^-r  ■•'  "v^  """i*^  df'led  and 
meahan..-:ecl  yv-ung  J'-vs 

Let  me  recapitulate.  The  ■  niatlon  seems 
clear  enough.  Thr>r-  •■^  r  :~.red  for  America 
to  send  troops  to  'h*  N»'.:  E:»st  at  th-s  Junc- 
ture and  thfe  -A^'i  ><"  r-.o  need  for  Great 
Britain  to  send  ■;  p^  '  ■  •■'^  There  should 
be  no  need  for  American  blood  to  be  spQt 
on  the  battlefields  of  the  Near  East.  All  that 
Is  required  Is  tha*  the  Jews  already  there  be 
granted  the  right  to  fight  and  to  base  ihem- 
selves  on  the  historic  hills  of  Judea  and  the 
mountnlns  vt  Miab  If  we  and  the  British 
agree  to  that,  thev  should  be  granted  some 
lend-lease  equipnient.  If  that  equipment 
can't  be  gotten  to  them,  they  should  be  given 
squirrel  rifles  and  brickbats,  or  whatever  else 
is  available.  Tliey  will  not  complain  even  in 
this  kind  of  uneqtxal  contest,  which  I  should 
jud.rre  will  hardly  be  necessary  since  first-cla.'-s 
mcdern  arms  seem  to  be  available. 

I  think,  too,  that  -'.r  Z; -nL-^ts  should  get 
together  with  the  pec  pie  cf  this  nonpartisan 
committee.  I  am  a  little  astonished  by  all 
this  unprofitable  fclrVrrir.s  between  men  who 

«■  -■«.  After  all, 
1  e  xv^  en  human 
"fc  .*.:  f  tmlfled 
.y.T-»-f  .c  •'',p  coun- 
w*h.  t*-e  urgency 


The  Jewish  army  may  mean  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  I*  ir.riv  mean 
the  difference  between  the  <■  <  :\:inlng  of 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  b%  H  ;»:  and  his 
complete  defeat  there.  It  mav  i  <  ■  i  e  thumb 
In  the  dike  which  keeps  it  1  ;mbling. 

It  is  up  fo  you  by  an  expression  of  your  will 
In  this  democratic  community,  where  you  can 
still  make  your  pleasure  and  your  determina- 
tion felt,  never  to  rest  until  this  thing  is 
brought  about  and  the  Jews  of  the  Holy  Land 
are  allowed  to  Join  with  all  other  freemen  In 
this  great  crusade  against  the  Fascist  beast. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PINNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  IlOr.SE  OF  RZ''FESFNT.-\TIVE3 

Tuesday.  Decern  her  y  ;  P  4  2 

M:  lUCU  !.'••.  Speaker,  on  November 
19  i  ri  itid  .:i  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recok,.',  at  p..-.  A 4 007.  the  reply  of 
Montgor.rr.  \v...t;  i-..,  th'-'  Nr>t',cna]  War 
Labor  B.u.ia.  I  ^su:-:  Mcnigomery 
Ward  &  Co.  and  asked  them  to  give  me  a 
copy  of  the  President '.s  rcp]y  to  them. 
I  have  received  a  copy,  \\hi;l:  I  am  in- 
cluding in  ihv  r"::.„a:  :,.:■•  .••.■  ;::a*  itv  ;■'.:::■- 
lie  will  knew  \'.-':..\  •/:■■  F':-  ~::i  "A  :-laled 
to  Montgomriv  \V..:il  i.  c  ,  :--.c:  the  re- 
ply    of     Moni^oih'i}      \\\x:d     to     the 

In  n;y  j.^d^:ii:-rt.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
creates  a  sr  ■::.•;•':-.  ;•'  ' :  >'  I  nitt'd  States 
where  all  irvdv-.^iry  r.v;  t  -vJ)mit  to  the 
whims  of  radical  labor  ■mions.  The 
President  has  upheld  t.  rr;  I  want  the 
pubUc  to  know  just  vr  *  ';  sppened.  It 
is  a  deplorable  situation  m  America 
when  a  radical  labor  group  can,  through 
Government  agencies,  gain  its  goal  of 
compelling  everyojje  in  .\n-.:;  a  v\  ho 
wants  to  work  tc  join  a  union  b- 1 1  :  <  Uiey 
can  work.  It  is  un-American  It  ;s  not 
good  to  do  such  things.  It  tak^  av.  ay 
the  freedom  of  our  Ameriran  rit::f.:i. 

The  Whiit;  Houbt. 
Washington,  November  18,  1942. 
Mr.  Seweli.  Avtrt. 

President,  Montgomery  Ward  &■  Co..  Inc., 

I  Chicago,  III 

1  Dear  Mr.  Avery;  The  Na-.icr.i.i  w,  r  Labor 
Board  has  notified  me  of  your  rejection  cf 
the  Board's  directive  order  of  November  5, 
1942.  issued  as  its  final  determination  cf  a 
labor  dispute  Involving  your  company.  The 
Board's  directive  order  was  rende.ed  In  ac- 
cordance with  Executive  Order  9017  and  pur- 
suant to  the  national  agreement  between 
labor  and  management  that  •>-■:'•  ^\all  be 
no  strikes  or  lock-outs  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  and  that  all  labor  disputes  shall  be 
settled  by  peaceful  n  -^r  ,'■ 

As  Commander  itt  CV  :".  ;•:  ti-;'-  ^■'  vr.r  I 
expect  all  rr;:r'  ■■'"""=  ;:-'■'>.'""  M:-r:* -•'■:. 'Ty 
Ward  <^  Co  ',-i  -r  !!•:■>"■  tr-nn-'-  ::.  r.-m- 
ply  w.'h  tlif'  pr.  i'!,';;0'"!''.s  cf  E"*"''-^!!' 5'- f  Orrif  r 
9017.  as  supplen.rr  rc-i  '.•-  Ex-nr  ,vf  Orel.  :• 
9250.  I,  therefore,  ri'.rcrt  M^  r:k'on.pr\  War  I 
&  Co  to  comply,  withrvt  fi:-'''^t  -  ci'  ls>  -^  :':i 
the  National  V.'ar  Lr.b' r  B.-a'-cr-:  fi::^'-;;^*' 
order  of  Novrn;br:  5,  l?i2  I  '-v.sidpr  '^ucti  a 
course  of  aci!i-i:  r'^-sfrtK;!  ir.  tl.e  l;it<''.e=ts  cf 
otir  war  effort 

Yours  tnilv 

•p-p  I  V  I.; :  ;  N    Vj      R  •  x"  ^ r~.'  F!  T, 
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The  PRtsTcrrrr  o^  thk  Cnitti)  States. 
Tte  Whits  Hou-e,  Washxngton,  D.  C 
De.\3  Ma.  Prtsissnt:  Ycur  order  ol  N 
ber  18  has  b«en  received  and  will  be  pro 
obeyed 

Tours  very  truly. 

MONTCOMEnT    W.\P.D    & 
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ORD  on  the  subject 

and  social  ?erur."v 
V'TV    i;nv!y    >  , 
c.'.  ""'n   '  ir    or.    L 
G •"■:■■'  "'A'.  \V'^;!\ir 

devoted  5  4  years  to  a  study  nf  -r. 
ject  nr.i  v.r.rk  :t  this  field.    Tlv-  f 
tion  -    'a;.  ::.■  r:  i^  as  follows; 
Bi^TRrs.-    r:v.-    ^vrRs    oNGRrss   pen,-: 

rORT.      SENDS      f-.N  >.'■  RF.-     .-  "i  \ "  ' ".' ■-. 

CH-^RGE    prrm    "■•      •  ,^ :>. s  \ !  fF     nte  \.-'-  = 

r-ACKS     EfT     4      'F     _•  :  ■;     R:j--:".'-.>     Ff.H 

INO — 2'.*    CONCPF^ -m:- ^J    s'r, n    f    r    h 

18,5    P'  t  "" :  ;^    :n'     vs;,:n':.    t  •    m;>-"t  ■ 

SXND  TAJtES  SECOND  PLA'  F.  :  .V    i  FN-       :. 

Publicity  given  the  Beveridge  repor 
all-irclusive  sccial-security  program 
British  people  h?6  lt3  reverberations  In 
ica    last   week   which    brought   9    adc 
Congressmen   to   the   Speeker's   desk 
House   to  sii:n  Dtschnrge   Petttlon   No 
the    so-called    genera^  welfare    am 
to   the   Social   STurlty   Act    inco 
H    R.  1410.  intrcxluced  by  Congress: 
LiAM    H,    Lars.'kefi    (E)emocrat).   of 
This  raised  to  214  the  signatures  on 
rabee  petition,  leaving  but  4  to  go  for 
quired  218  to  force  a  Qcor  hearmg 
on  the  measure,  which  calls  for  a 
of  the  S<x:ial  Security  Act  to  include 
America  within  Us  terms  on  the  basis 
less  than  $30  per  month  as  a  Federal 
over  and  above  what  the  States  pay  a 
and    above   earnings   of    not    to 
per  month. 

For  all  practical  purposes  Monday, 
ber  14,  Is  the  last  day  upon  which  a 
may   be   held   In    the   Huse   this  sesd: 
meiins  of  a  discharge  petition.     Under 
rules  such  hearings  may  be  held  only 
second  or  fourth  Monday  cf  any 
the  fcurch  Monday.  December  28,  w 
too  late  for  S?naie  concurrence  In  any 
t.iken  by  the  House  even  though  this 
still  remained  in  session. 

Congressman    L.^rrabze    Indicated 
strong  drive  wju'd  be  made  during  tt 
to  get  the  four  nreded  signatures  so 
least  a  full  discu-sion  of  the  entire 
may  be  had  on   the  floor  on   the  14 
view  of  the  limited  number  cf  Con 
now  in  Washington."  h-  st.ited,  "we 
be  able  10  muster  a  majority  for  the 
even   as   we  contemplate   to  modl/y 
comes    to    the    floor       However,    I 
strongly  that  the  cntirt-  matter  should 
ci..-    d  and  plans  laid  for  early  actio: 
tt-.c  :'.rp'  v.-e  advocate.   America  fhcu'c 
ta.:.  Its  lead  iu  the  soclal-SECUrity 
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our  present  program  needs  broadening  If  this 
Is  to  be  done.  The  idea  of  social  security  for 
half  of  our  people  and  not  for  the  other  half  is 
not  American  and  the  only  way  the  situation 
can  be  cured  is  by  extending  the  present 
system,  which  now  covers  office  and  industrial 
workers,  to  all  groups  and  all  classes  on  an 
equal  basis,  as  my  bill  does.  If  the  British 
can  do  it,  why  can't  we?" 

The  Larrabee  measure  is  oeing  promoted  in 
the  Hotise  by  a  nonpartisan  steering  commit- 
tee of  186  Congressmen,  headed  fcy  Harby  R. 
Sheppard  (Democrat),  of  Cal.fornia  This 
committee,  which  was  organized  in  June  1937 
by  40  Congressmen  desiring  to  promote  a 
Federal  pension  along  conservative  lines,  now 
has  120  Democrats  as  members.  60  Repub- 
licans, and  all  of  the  minor  party  Representa- 
tives. All  185  members  have  signed  a  steer- 
ing-committee rtsclution  in  full  support  of 
the  mea.'ure  (H.  R.  1410) .  now  before  Congress 
as  the  General  Welfare  Act  or  General  Wel- 
fare Act  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

All  of  the  185  signatures  of  these  Congress- 
men have  been  obtained  by  Arthur  L.  John- 
sen,  executive  and  legislative  secretary  of  the 
General  Welfare  Federation  of  America,  which 
was  organ.zed  in  June  1937  pursuant  to  a  res- 
olution passed  by  the  then  Congressional 
Steering  Committee  of  Forty  "to  promote 
pensions  en  a  reasonable  basis  and  to  coordi- 
nate the  efforts  of  all  those  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  securing  the  enactment  into  law  of 
a  proper  Federal  pension  bill." 

The  efforts  of  this  congressional  committee, 
according  to  Mr.  Johnson,  have  been  fought 
consistently  for  5 '2  years,  and  very  vigorously 
of  late  by  Dr  Francis  E.  Townsend,  who  has 
been  suboidinated  by  the  march  of  time  to 
second  place  in  the  pension  field  with  his  in- 
dependent measure  (H  R.  1036)  seeking  to 
repeal  the  essential  features  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  substitute  a  general  pension 
up  to  $200  per  month,  or  $400  per  couple,  as 
his  bill  leads,  financed  by  a  gross  income  tax 
on  all  sales,  going  clear  back  to  production, 
wliich  Congressmen  refer  to  as  a  super  sales 
tax. 

According  to  a  compilation  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  resigned  a  position  he  had  held  for  19 
years  as  chief  attorney  for  the  California  labor 
commissioner  and  deputy  State  labor  com- 
missioner, to  remain  in  Washington  for  the 
last  6  years  as  the  legal  adviser  of  this  General 
Welfare  Act  steering  committee,  the  relative 
strength  of  the  general  welfare  bill  and  the 
Townsend  bill  In  the  last  three  Congresses 
has  been  as  follows: 


folks  would  spend.  With  ^e  aid  of  the 
publicity  he  Is  able  to  obtain,  the  doctor 
still  goes  on  perpetrating  this  hoax,  but 
is  now  placing  his  main  emphasis  on  a 
fraudulent  per  se  'Buy  a  bomber  and  aid  the 
plan"  campaign,  by  means  of  which  he  ani 
his  fam.lly.  who  control  the  'Townsend 
Foundation'  which  gets  the  War  bonds  the 
aged  contribute,  will  be  able  to  live  in  luxury 
when  the  Townsend  bubble  finally  bursts.'' 
According  to  Mr.  Johnson's  figures  on  the 
General  Welfare  Act  discharged  petition  filed 
by  Congressman  Larrabee,  it  has  as  signers 
126  Democrats.  84  Republicans,  2  Progressives. 
1  Farmer-Labcrite  and  1  Amerlcan-Laborite. 
Seventy-three  have  signed  from  the  Central 
States,  60  from  the  Eastern  States.  44  from 
the  Southern  States  and  37  from  the  Western 
States  "It  is  significant,"  Mr  Johnson  con- 
cluded, "that  5  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  have  signed,  29  member? 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  9  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  well  as 
18  chairmen  of  important  House  committees." 
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The  Townsend  discharge  petition  In  this 
Congress.  No.  7.  filed  by  Congressman  James 
P.  O'Connor  ( Democrat ).  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Johnson  stated,  has  remained  stationary  for 
3  months  and  has  but  188  signatures,  192 
are  claimed  b'Jt  there  are  4  duplicates,  he 
stated.  "As  far  as  support  for  the  measure 
is  concerned,"  he  tdcied.  "it  is  almost  wholly 
px5litical.  I  have  been  able  to  find  but  one 
Member  of  the  present  Congress  who  says 
that  he  really  believes  in  the  Idea,  which  was 
used  by  the  doctor  to  hoax  so  many  hundreds 
cf  thousands  cf  old  people  out  of  si.'c  or 
seven  million  dollars,  that  recovery  or  pros- 
perity is  to  be  secured  by  transferring  pur- 
chasing power  from  one  group  to  another — to 
the  older  groups  from  the  younger  groups 
who  were  to  be  taxed  for  the  money  the  old 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


n-N   JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

OF    CAl-lfOUNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8. 1942 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year 
ago  today  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognized  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  war  between  this  country  and  Japan, 
following  the  ruthless  and  unprovoked 
attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor  and  other 
American  possessions  without  a  previous 
declaration  of  war.  In  the  wake  of  this 
Japanese  treachery,  a  growing  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
coast  area  finally  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  the  removal  Oi  all  persons  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  from  the  coastal  region. 

The  wisdom  of  this  removal  program 
has  again  been  clearly  emphasized  in  the 
outbreak  of  rioting  which  occurred  thi.s 
past  week  end  at  the  Japanese  relocation 
center  of  Manzanar  in  California. 
Housed  at  this  center  are  some  10.000 
Japanese  of  whom  4,0C0  are  foreign-bom 
and  500  additional  are  American-born 
Japs  who  have  been  educated  In  Japan. 
This  large  group  of  4.500  are  mostly  sym- 
pathetic to  Japan  and  were  the  cause  of 
the  rioting  which  took  place.  More  than 
a  thousand  gathered  to  hear  speakers 
denounce  the  United  States  and  extoil 
Japan  on  the  anniversary  of  the  infa- 
mous treachery  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Efforts 
of  the  rioters  to  seize  and  beat  two  of  the 
Japanese  believed  loyal  to  the  United 
States  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  Jap 
and  the  hospitalizing  of  nine  others. 

The  persistent  loyalty  of  these  Japa- 
nese to  Japan  in  spite  of  the  considerate 
treatment  wh'ch  has  been  accorded  them 
m.ay  appear  difficult  to  understand  en 
the  part  of  those  who  do  not  fully  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  the  Japanese 
philosophy  or  religion  cf  government. 
The  Mikado  is  god.  The  Emperor  rules 
not  as  a  mere  king,  but  as  heaven-de- 
scended, divine,  sacred,  and  inviolable. 
E\'ery  act  committed  in  behalf  o(  or  nt 
the  behest  of  Hirohito — however  v;:or.g 
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morally  such  an  act  may  appear  to  us — 
is  a  divine  act  meriting  eternal  reward. 

So  long  as  the  Japanese  people  persist 
In  their  deification  (m  iht-ir  E;r;pt'iu!.  ju-' 
so  Innt?  wil!  1'  ly  :!tip'  --.sible  for  ihem  to 
a.'-\^u:nfj  Icya'.ty  '"  anv  '.;:,er  country,  re- 
gardles.'^  of  b;rh  oducat:on  or  training. 
If  the  religious  liiith  of  Japan  remains 
the  faith  of  American -born  Japanese, 
then  their  fii.-'  i  .\  »i'y  their  religious 
oblieations.  anti  .spiruuai   lies  will  bind 
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of   're;isi>'i  arri'ri&i  high  !v,  iiVPt;  ; 
upcsn    himself   tlie  execration   an 
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Japar.  r»-ca' tilts';  (^f  how  loualy  they 
may  prole.-.b  liieir  luve  tor  and  a'leeianrp 
to  this  or  any  other  country  For  rv  -y 
person  tlie  spiritual  dictates  of 
science  outweigh  civil  obllfcaiions. 
on  this  accoutu  that  we  rt'co,>.,!'>./(- 
scientious  objectors  to  war  S  • 
likewise  on  this  account  that  v.  t-  mupi 
recognize  that  ever\'  Japanese  w::)  re- 
tains his  faith  m  Shintoism  '  usi  of 
necessity  place  llie  dictates  of  the 
Mikado  abo\e  civii  otctes  of  any  gov- 
ernment under  uhich  they  niav  chance 
to  resldp  Their  -piri'ual  loyalty  to  the 
Finperor  must  super."?pde  their  civil  obli- 
p  ;'  '  n.'^  t"  anv  r'^vT  gnv-niinR  power. 

I:  W'  thcreu^hly  uiKicr>;and  this  view- 
point (,f  tile  Japanese  we  rai:ii.jl  lulp 
asking  how  we  car  rxp<'Ct  01  aniicipate 
Invany  on  ih»'  pan  ol  the  Japanese  people 
in  omt-  nii(i-t.  If  rhe  pfopie  roidinp  iv. 
this  country  car.no'  be  loyal  to  !<.  thf-i 
there  should  be  no  place  for  ih-ni  lierv 
This  is  tlir  pseat  prob.'e'a  which  con- 
fronts thl.^  Nati..jri  tccay,  and  for  which 
a  solution  mu-t  be  fou:  d.  The  defeat 
of  .Japa;;  111  this  v.'ar  nay  net  mean  the 
did  of  all  W"!-  in  As'n.  ai.v  nioi''  than 
the  defeat  of  Gejr.any  did  cer  20  years 
ago  Th"  hk-'i.hi-'M  '  f  a  r- ':"ni>nee  of 
war  wili  depi-:id  upeii  W-''  r-endita^n^  '~\ 
peace — but  the  spiritual  loyalty  of  Jap- 
anese to  their  Einpeior  will  forever  be 
bound  up  with  ihi  ii  acceptance  of  Sliin- 
toism  as  their  creed. 

In  n-dt  e  t'lat  v->ii  mfiy  ir.ore  com- 
pl-_M-iy  eeieiprt  lend  'h"  'ii'l  m.plication 
of  this  religious  belief  I  am  appendinc 
hereto  an  article  whuh  appeared  over 
22  years  ago  in  the  California  publica- 
tion The  Gn/Ms  13=  ar.  Had  this  article 
b'  en  more  widely  circulated  and  more 
u- ■!<  ra  y  appreciated  at  that  time,  we 
mr:li;  h  ive  better  pr'  par<d  against  the 
Japanese  menace  which  iias  confronted 
us  these  past  40  years.  If  this  article 
Is  even  now  fully  understood  and  appre- 
ciated we  will  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  la.-t  OL  1  nd  enduring  menace  of 
Japan,  which  will  endure  even  after  the 
conclusion  of  this  present  war. 

The  article  follows: 

JAPAN'S  CHEED  A  MENACE  TO  THI  PEACH  OF  THE 
WORLD,  AND  FtTHNlSHES  SVBSTANTIAL  PROOF 
OF  HZH  FtmPOSE  TO  JAPANT7T  CALIFORNIA,  AND, 
EVKNTTALLT   THE  tJNITED  STATES 

The  historic  defignatlon  of  His  Imperial 
Japanese  Malesty,  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  is 
"Mikado."  "Ml"  signifies  august  and  "kado" 
means  gate.  The  official  name  of  His  Majesty, 
however,  is  Tenno — the  king  of  heaven.  The 
Mikado  has  no  family  name.  The  functions 
of  the  Mikado  are  clearly  indicated  by  the 
significance  of  these  titles— he  Is  the  mouth- 
piece of  heaven— the  vice  regent  of  Gcd. 
When  he  speaks  he  voices  the  will  of  heaven. 
Loyalty  to  the  Emperor  Is.  therefore,  obedi- 
ence to  the  principles  of  heaven.  No  one 
may  question  his  authority  or  the   wisdom 
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trine  of  the  Kami)  Is  Kundo  (doctrine  of  the 
Emperor):  for  Shlntoism  is  Mlkadoism;  'the 
Kami's  Will  is  the  Emperor'.';  will*,  is  a  maxim 
a  scribed  on  the  heart  of  every  Japanese. 
Herein  one  may  see  the  fountain-head  of  our 
patriotic  spirit,  whose  marvelous  activity  has 
served  to  raise  Japan  In  these  50  years  to  the 
level  of  the  first-rate  powers  of  the  world." 

The  acts  and  u't-ivps  of  the  Mikado's 
men.  from  the  highest  10  the  lowest,  testily 
to  the  firm  conviction  of  their  belief  In  the 
divine  nature  and  prerogatives  of  their  ruler. 
Etsujiro  Uyehara,  member  of  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Parliament,  and  head  of  one  of  the 
many  war  missions  from  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun  to  the  United  SUtes  In  1917,  says 
In  his  book  The  Political  Development  of 
Japan:  "The  Emperor  of  Japan  can  say  with 
hesitation,  'L'Etat  c'est  mot,"  more  effectively 
than  Louis  XIV.  not  because  he  can  subject 
the  people  to  his  will,  but  because  he  is  mor- 
ally so  recognized.  Theoretically,  he  Is  the 
center  of  the  state  as  well  as  the  state  itself. 
He  Is  to  the  Japanese  mind  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  Cosmos  of  Japan,  as  God  Is  in  the 
universe  to  the  pantheistic  philosopher. 
Prom  him  everything  emanates:  in  him  every- 
thing subsists;  there  is  nothing  on  the  soil 
of  Japan  existent  Independent  cf  him.  He 
is  the  sole  owner  of  the  Empire,  the  author 
of  law,  justice,  privilege,  and  honor,  and  the 
symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  Japanese  nation. 
He  has  no  pope  or  archbishop  to  crown  him 
at  his  accession.  He  is  supreme  in  all  tem- 
poral affairs  of  the  state  as  well  as  in  all 
spiritual  matters;  and  he  is  the  foundation  of 
Japanese  social  and  civic  morality." 

Mlkad"ism.  or  emperor-worship,  is  the 
sheet  .a:  ah-r  rf  palnotlc  fervor  in  Japan — 
the  soul  ul  tbr  taedy  politic.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  have  no  other  religion. 
It  is  not  a  relic  ol  bygone  days,  but  th.'  verv 
heart  of  present-day  Japan.  "The  divii.e 
right  of  the  Emperor  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Japanese  polity  was  first 
established  and  on  which  It  still  rests.     The 
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I-lchlro  Tokutnnr.  p<:  "ar  in  rhiei  ul  the 
KekU'Tiia;  ;^,a;n-,hai;  aae  iraa":  bf' :  of  the 
Hi\i-:"  ail  Pfa  .a-  ^1,. •'■'•:  ; a,  )aa'aa::.  Message  to 
An.er.aa  a  b..i':.k  ls^•aea  aeaer  itie  ftuspioes 
i.l  thp  .J.ioan  ,:^Hav:\  (a'  NfW  Yoi  fe  ,  "Nor  Is 
til. a  Dr;n<in!F  adajt'd  '.•-•r  >yjir  r.  .-.lun  alone; 
sonv  a  t,l  f  Ea-xiipca.  pcwa  "S  ar-e  ai.-^-  en- 
d'iev,,-anp  :.■  rat  it  lat.;^  pr:ir':,re.  l;a,j-  they 
have  aiwaavF  tailed  tu  .s.-aure  a;!t!,a:Pnt  suc- 
cess.    .Are      na.t      their     na  :    .r  h^      s,igacloiis 
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Generally  s^  ■  ak.r  2.  their 
npr-irs  t.h"?ut;h:  tiiav  ma\  have 
;.ad  weak  aaaia-  as  rulers,  are. 
^  aa;,;a  'a.  aac.  enlightened. 
'-  ■,  -naaca  1  :  taaar  chancellors 
V\  V  then,  have  those  nations 
felled  to  he  uniflpd  with  their  monarchs  as 
centers?  The  ansv,er  must  be  given  from  an 
historical  rather  than  a  political  standix>lnt. 
They  look  upon  their  kings  or  emperors  as 
sovereign  apparently  as  we  do;  but — to  speak 
figuratively — theirs  are  the  hat.  while  ours 
Is  the  head  The  bat  may  be  changed  as 
often  a?  you  please:  the  head  once  gone,  the 
body  a-'  a  would  die.  In  this  respect  does 
our  cor.sotution  essentially  differ  from 
theirs:  so  does  our  loyalty  to  the  Mikado 
differ  from  theirs  to  their  own  rulers" 

Moreover,  an  editorial  in  the  Nlroku 
Shimbun,  ol  Tokyo,  a  translation  ol  which 
was  published  In  the  Japan  Advertiwr. 
May  9.  1919.  ''  "'a-,  T  >  aa  ,-<  ivo  the  world's 
peace  nr!'i  '^^  n;.  niuie  liit  w(....are  of  mankind 
is  the  .nil  sion  of  the  impenal  family  of 
Japan  jlpa\(n  h;i=  mve-ted  the  imperial 
famiiv  vah  t.a  a:?  c)u  .lificaitons  necessary 
to  fulh.l  this  ir;.,-aa  I.  la^  v;a„  can  fulfill 
this  mi.':>.''a,  i^  i>n'  v;v  a-  a.e  subject  of 
humanitv  ■■;  Hcnnr.aaa  ,!■:  .aaTation,  and 
puti-i  .  ail  ministration 
■  ul  family  of  Japan  is 
.  :  ii-jV  t  as  God  and  is  the  em- 
(-,,  ,^,,,-,^y..  f,f  bf  ntv.ilence  and  Justice.  The 
great  principle  ol  the  imperial  family  is  to 
make  popular  interests  paramount.  The  im- 
perial family  of  Japan  is  the  parent  not  only 
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of   her   flO.OOO.eoO.    but 
earth      In   the   eyes   of    the   Imperial 
all  races  are  one  and  the  same.     It  Is 
all  racial  considerations. 

•All  human  disputes,  therefore,  may 
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tied  in  accordance  wUh  its  immacuIaLe  Jus 
tice.  The  League  of  Nations,  proposed  lo  s;^ve 
mankind  from  the  horrors  of  war.  csn  only 
attain  its  real  object  by  plrtctng  the  unpertal 
family  of  Japan  at  its  head,  for  to  at  aln  its 
object  the  League  must  have  a  stroni  puni- 
tive force  of  a  supemational  and  tupe  -racial 
character,  and  this  force  can  only  bej  found 
In  the  imperial  family  of  Japan  " 

The  study  of  this  phase  of  their  cliiracter 
must  be  given  coni-lderaticn.  for  it  is  funda- 
mental The  Amv'rlcan  people  do  not  realize 
this  element  of  strength  in  the  political  activ 
Itles  of  the  people  of  Japan,  and  the  Jipanese 
know  It  Naolchi  Masaoka.  editor  of  Japans 
VIessage  '■  Air.mca.  higniflcantly  solilc  quizes 
"How  rr.i.v  A:i;encans  of  today  undjrstand 
whit  this  Mikado  Is?  A  moments  coi.sidera- 
tion  of  this  question  will  show  tl  at 
.Americans'  knowledge  of  Japan  has  li' tie  Im 
"'^proved  since  the  times  of  Mr.  Harris" — the 
first  consular  representative  of  the 
States  In  /span.  When  the  America- 
realise  the  creed  of  Japan — the  cc: 
constitution  of  the  people  in  relatirn 
throne — many  of  the  problems  h;th«  rto  In- 
comprehensible to  the  nentr^l  piort  s«^«^-  -f 
the  western  world  will  be  unders*  ;  We 
can  then  understand  why  the  J.^r  >■-•  re- 
lieve they  have  been  given  faci.r.it.^  -..ve 
as  Interpreters  of  the  Orient  and  to  r(  present 
the  fornv  r  tv  f  '^  'h"  cjccidentals  why  their 
leaders  v.:.;"  •  ir.  :  j  icantage  cf  the  present 
war  to  make  k  confederation  of  all  th"  A-i  <"ic 
nations,  and  why  China  and  the  s  ;•:  ri<=a 
Islands  are  at  present  the  promised  1  .:.a  to 
Japan. 

The  creed  of  Japan  explains  why  the  Japan- 
ese are  self-centered;  whv  they  are  egotistic; 
why  they  are  nonassimilable.  It  explains  the 
declaration 
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Second.  Dr.  Kambe.  of  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Kyoto,  states:  "Whether  in  the 
matter  of  national  expansion  Japan  shall  as- 
sume an  aggressive  policy  or  merely  remain 
content  on  the  defensive,  trusting  to  the 
mercy  of  the  world,  is  a  question  of  funda- 
mental Importance  to  the  country  and  never 
more  so  than  at  present.  As  things  now  lock. 
It  would  seem  that  there  Is  nothing  but  for 
her  to  take  an  aggressive  attitude  •  •  • 
To  Japan  at  present  the  promised  land  is 
China  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  •  •  • 
If  Japan  will  but  keep  up  her  expansion  pol- 
icy, taking  advantage  of  the  present  war.  theie 
is  every  hope  that  her  policy  will  eventually 
succeed.  '  •  •  The  natives  should, 
therefore  be  taught  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
helping  Japan's  progress  rather  than  inter- 
rupting it  ■ 

Third  Marquis  Shigenobu  Okuma  de- 
clares: 'The  Japan  of  today  is  no  longer  the 
Japan  of  Japan,  but  the  Japan  of  the  world. 
What,  then.  Is  the  mission  of  the  new  Japan? 
It  is  to  make  a  large  contribution  to  human 
progress  by  playing  an  active  part  In  the  great 
dream  of  world  politics.  To  put  It  in  a  more 
concrete  wiy.  it  is  Japans  mitsion  to  har- 
monize eastern  and  western  civilizations  in 
order  to  help  bring  about  the  unsflcation  of 
the  world  ■ 

The  Japanese  are  a  patient  and  persevering 
people.  They  labor  and  wait.  Time  Is  no  ele- 
ment In  their  plans.  They  believe  In  their 
mission;  "  t  is  ordained  of  heaven."  They 
are,  says  Baron  Shimpei  Goto.  In  "Japans 
Message  to  America, "  the  "immediate  attend- 
ants of  the  Creator."  In  Japan's  political 
warfare  there  Is  no  desultory  firing.  Her 
plans  are  matured — "the  grand  policy  for  a 
century  to  .X)me  "  Of  this  policy.  Baron  Kan- 
eko  Kentaro.  In  the  book.  Great  Japan,  says: 
"Our  prcse:it  welfare  and  happiness  Is  noth- 
ing to  us  when  compared  with  an  illustrious 
past  and  a  ijreat  future  for  our  family  and  our 
Nation.  Tnus  looking  forward  to  cur  future. 
we  constantly  strive  to  mark  out  'the  grand 
policy  for  h  century  to  come." 

"This  is  a  rather  high-sounding  phrase,  but 
when  we  examine  our  history  we  always  find 
It  underlying  our  national  movements — so- 
cial, religious,  and  political — because  the  Jap- 
anese, fror.i  time  inimemcrial.  have  shown 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  marking  out 
what  they  *ill  do  for  the  future.  In  order  to 
es'^ablish  this  grand  policy,  they  always  study 
the  probletn  with  a  far-reaching  foresight. 
This  trend  of  mind  is  a  characteristic  of  our 
race.  When  they  contemplate  a  great  prob- 
lem for  national  affairs  they  never  think  of 
themselves  but  always  look  forward  through 
the  labyrlEths  of  the  future  to  find  out  the 
surest  way  to  attain  their  ultimate  elm  and 
goal.  According  to  Japanese  notion,  com- 
pared to  this  grand  policy  for  the  future,  the 
present  welfare  and  nappluess  of  ourselves 
I    dwindles    Into   nothingness." 

Mme  Uta-ko  Shimoda.  principal  of  the 
J  ssen  gir.s'  school,  in  Japan's  Message  to 
A::\erica.  states:  "Moreover,  we  have  with  us 
a  chief  ir.agistrate  who  is  peerless  in  the 
world,  and  a  national  ideal  that  never 
changes."  In  working  out  this  grand  policy, 
insidious  propaganda,  peaceful  penetration, 
and  military  force  are  employed.  We  have  an 
example  cf  military  force,  m  the  annexation 
of  Korea  Here  Japan  exhibited  all  the 
qualities  of  a  political  cannibal,  and  her  ad- 
ministration there  in  this  year  of  grace  reads 
like  a  pa?e  from  Dante's  Inferno.  In  the 
matter  of  peaceful  penetration  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  is  to  Japan  an  example  of  patience 
well  rewarded.  In  12  years  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  w.U  be  under  the  political  control  of 
Japanese  born  under  the  Jurisdic.ion  of  the 
liuted  States.  But  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  Japanese  "made  in  America"  are 
Japanese;  that  they  have  a  "uatlonal  Ideal 
that  never  changei." 


Tlie  Japanese  excel  In  the  art  of  diplomacy, 
being  past  masters  of  Oriental  finesse.  They 
understand  the  psychology  of  silence,  and 
practice  it  In  their  social  intercourse  with 
foreigners  They  are  not  free  and  open- 
hearted.  They  assume  an  air  of  sphinxlike 
mystery.  They  withhold,  in  their  interna- 
tional relationships,  facts  of  vital  concern  to 
mutual  understanding.  It  is  almost  Impos- 
sible to  learn  the  whole  truth  from  any 
Japanese  Their  object  seems  to  be  twofold: 
first.  It  enables  them  to  assume  an  air  of 
authority  over  knowledge  you  do  not  possess, 
and  second,  it  provides  them  with  a  weapon 
of  self-defense — the  role  of  victim  of  mis- 
understanding 

They  have  been  misunderstood  from  time 
Immemorial.  Consequently,  from  the  time 
treaty  relations  began  until  the  present  em- 
bassies, delegations,  and  missions  have  visited 
this  counti7  to  explain  the  vlewpc  int  of 
Japan  and  Justify  her  ways  to  an  Incrediblo 
public  They  are  moving  heaven  ano  earth 
to  create  the  impression  In  our  minds  that 
we  do  not  understand  Japan.  This  seems 
to  be  fundamental  In  their  propaganda.  No 
prominent  Japanese  in  the  past  decade  has 
visited  this  country  without  telling  us  that 
we  did  not  understand  Japan.  If  they  suc- 
ceed in  creating  the  Impression — if  they 
make  us  really  believe  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand them — would  we  not  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  In  questions  of  debate? 
Surely,  Japan  Is  the  best  mlsunderstcod 
country  in  the  world  When  Marquis  Shi- 
genobu Okuma,  the  Premier  of  Japan,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  pre.sent  war.  presented 
the  21  demands  to  China,  some  appre- 
hension was  felt  In  this  country  for  China's 
safety.  The  self-same  marquis  cabied  the 
Independent  of  New  Yoik.  April  12  1915, 
that.  "Tlie  uneasiness  and  suspicion  in  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  Japan's 
negotiations  at  Peking  are  based  on  misun- 
derstanding and  misinformation,  scattered 
broadcast  by  Interested  mischief  makers." 

The  end  of  the  propaganda  of  Japan,  so 
rampant  In  this  country,  is  to  establ  sh  the 
conviction  that  she  always  keeps  her  prom- 
ises and  that  she  Is  misunderstoo<l.  The 
psychological  effect  of  this  propaganda  Is 
bearing  fruit  In  America.  Let  us  ta'/.e  heed 
to  the  words  of  Washington.  "Against  the 
Insidious  wiles  of  foreign  Influence  the  Jeal- 
ousy of  a  free  peoiple  ought  to  be  constantly 
awaice."  Japan^ls  inilitant.  and  her  maxim  Is 
"Necessity  knows  no  law."  Japan  represents 
the  god  Janus  In  the  comity  of  nations  Did 
not  Premier  Terauchl  Masakata,  wher.  asked, 
"What  are  the  chances  for  an  alliance  be- 
tween Japan  and  Germany?"  reply  "That 
will  depend  entirely  on  how  the  pres3nt  war 
may  end."  Tlie  menace  of  Japan  is  In  her 
creed — her  rellgio-politlcal  system  of  govern- 
ment— and  in  the  zeal  of  her  people,  who 
accept  It  as  the  will  of  heaven.  W  len  the 
Japanese  reject  as  absurd  and  rldlcu  ous  tha 
doctrine  of  divine  right,  they  will  not  be  fo 
frequently  "misunderstood." 

We  harbcr  no  111  will  toward  the  Japanese; 
we  have  no  hymn  of  hate  In  our  hearts.  The 
best  evidence  of  this  is  the  concrete  t-xample 
of  service  rendered.  For  50  years  our  Institu- 
tions of  religious  and  social  betterm«nt  have 
maintained  in  Japan,  at  an  annual  expeiue 
of  millions  of  American  dollars,  missionaries, 
teachers,  and  medical  experts  to  instruct  the 
Japanese  in  the  arts  of  the  higher  life,  the 
sciences,  and  the  care  of  the  body  These 
institutions  function  in  Japan  today  ind  bear 
evidence  that  the  Japanese  cry  of  rac  ial  hate 
and  discrimination  Is  not  Justified. 

We  must,  however,  be  Just  to  ourselves  as 
well  as  generous  to  others.  We  must  preserve 
the  character  of  our  race  by  the  assimilation 
of  those  who  remain  In  our  mldrt.  The 
theocratic  form  of  Japan's  system  of  govern- 
ment precludes   the   idea   of   race   equality. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  rad  >  ad- 
dress by  Father  Icnatius  Smith,  ol  Caili- 
olic  University: 

When  I  speak  to  you  about  Justice  to  the 
Nation  I  have  In  mind  this  democracy  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  in  mind.  In  speaking 
of  Justice,  some  of  the  debts  that  are  owed 
to  our  Nation  and  which  must  be  paid. 

There  are  consolatory  foundations  for  the 
presentation  of  this  question  both  in  the 
life  and  teachings  of  our  Master,  the  divine 
Jesus,  and  In  the  fact?  and  philosophy  of  our 
democratic  Nntlon.  Our  Lord  Christ  gave 
constant  proof  of  His  special  love  of  and  In- 
terest In  His  own  people  and  His  own  coun- 
try, liberty  loving  and  patriotic  Galilee.  He 
laid  deep  foundations  for  patriotism  and  the 
recognition  of  Indebtedness  to  country  when 
He  told  the  questioner  who  sought  to  se- 
duce Him  Into  sedition.  "Render  therefore 
to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's;  and 
to  God.  the  things  that  are  Gods'"  (Mat- 
thew 22:21.) 

The  facts  and  philosophy  of  this  incompar- 
able democracy  reveal  that  a  great  army  of 
debtors  to  our  Nation  has  been  created  I 
do  not  refer  especially  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  who  during  the  last  World  War 
and  this  global  war  have  become  indebted  to 
ovir  Government  and  our  people.  I  have  In 
mind  the  indebtcdnecs  of  our  own  citizenry 
and  of  otJier  residents  of  this  Nation  to  our 
country.  These  constitute  a  vast  army  of 
debtors,  some  native-born  citizen.-  b-  ;-  - 
adopted  or  naturalized  citizens,  some  reru,  >  s 
hoping  for  citizenship  and  some  who  are  Just 
temporary  guests  of  tlie  Nation.  All  are  debt- 
ors of  this  counti7  because  of  the  advantages 
conferred  on  our  population.  May  I  recall 
some  of  these  advantages  to  you? 

Our  Nation  has  given  to  us  a  government 
that  recognizes  two  truths  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  achievement  of  the  human  hap- 
piness which  individuals  crave.  The  first  of 
these  truths  is  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the 
life  of  the  Nation.  Tlie  second  truth  is  the 
Inestimable  dignity  of  individual  person- 
ality as  the  recipient  of  God-glvcn  Inalien- 
able rights.  The  recognition  of  these  basic 
truths  has  given  our  citizenry  advantages 
that  cannot  be  enjoyed  under  atheistic  or 
totalitarian  governments. 

Our  Nation  has  also  made  us  debtors  be- 
cause of  the  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  personality  It  has  offered  to  teeming 
millions.  To  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
peoples  of  the  whole  earth,  to  your  ancestors 
and  mine.  It  has  offered  sanctuary  and  an 
opportunity  to  find  gainful  employmant.  to 
possess  the  land,  to  erect  their  homes,  to 
rear  their  families,  progressively  to  advance 
their  standards  cf  living,  to  choose  their  rul- 
ers, and  to  enjoy  a  life  which  the  Old  World 
could  not  or  would  not  give  oui"  forebears. 
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Ou:  r  ,u:.-:y  h;..-  :.N '■  cieepeit'  d  our  Indebt- 
edi.es--'  I..'  it  by  its  geuer,if=ity  i:;  guaranteeing  | 
to  -a.-  man. h. -id  occa.~ion.-  ici  enjoying  the  | 
freed' rr.s  which  other  nations  have  denied 
their  people,  which  totalitarian  governments 
sa\  V.  f.  t  ui.v.  :  'hv  of  but  whlch  lie  close  to 
U;e  '-gi.ity  Of  huuian  nature  and  the  teach- 
ings of  Almighty  God.  Let  me  flash,  in  quick 
survey,  some  of  the  freedoms  which  have 
been  hard-earned  and  preserved  by  struggle 
in  this  Nation,  the  enjoyment  of  which  makes 
us  debtors. 

And  incidentally  you  had  better  be  on  guard 
lest  these  American  freedoms  be  so  ampli- 
fied as  to  be  neutralized  or  destroyed.  Some 
recent  public  utterances  do  not  make  clear 
the  important  freedoms  which  we  in  the 
United  States  of  America  enjoy,  which  other 
peoples  want  to  enjoy,  and  which  make  us 
debtors  to  our  Nation. 

The  American  way  of  living,  founded  on 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  on  the  Con- 
stitution, and  on  the  amendments  that  were 
Introduced  through  the  dill  of  Rights,  grant 
native-bom  and  adopted  citizens  precious 
pri\'lleges.  I  mention  only  the  most  sacred 
freedoms  th,*  -r-^titute  our  American  way 
of  living.  We  must  keep  In  mind  and  In  our 
prayers  that  American  citizens  of  every  creed 
and  of  every  national  and  racial  ancestry  have 
fought  and  died  that  these  liberties  might 
be  a  part  of  our  national  structure.  And  do 
not  forget  that  It  Is  our  obligation  to  hand 
these  liberties  down  to  future  generations 
unvitiat^d  and  entire.  Here  are  seme  cf 
these  precious  freedoms  that  make  us  debtors 
to  the  Nation  ai  d  for  which  payment  should 
be  made. 

Our  h(  n  e.-  ar-  Im'  f:  :;.  unwarranted  in- 
vasion. Vkt  .•\:::.i.;:  .;.  i.:i\>.-  liberty,  through 
freedom  of  assembly,  lo  satisfy  the  impulses 
of  human,  social,  and  sociable  nature.  We 
have  the  liberty  of  worship,  that  pledges  our 
Nation  to  keep  unobstructed  the  arterial 
highway  between  our  citizens  and  our  Gtd. 
We  enjoy  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  radio,  freedom  cf  other 
means  of  communication,  so  Important  for 
the  enlightenment  of  a  self-governing  people. 
We  have  the  inestimable  liberty  of  election, 
the  freedom  to  choose  those  who,  under  Gcd. 
will  rule  us.  We  possess  freedom  of  labor, 
with  the  right  to  choose  otu"  profession  or 
trade,  the  right  to  own,  to  save,  and  to  be- 
queath. We  glory  In  our  freedom  of  educa- 
tion and  our  Uberty  of  recreation  by  which 
v.'e  freely  choose  the  ways  In  wh'ch  we  use 
our  leisure  time.  We  are  proud  of  the  free- 
dom which  recognizes  our  right  to  trial  by 
Jury.  These  are  some  of  the  liberties  which 
our  American  way  of  living  gives  us  the 
chance  to  enjoy  and  which  mike  us  debtors 
to  the  Nation. 

The  Ju,«-t;cfc'  thit  is  c:illeri  patriotism  de- 
mands Ihd  each  iii.d  e'.ery  citizen  of  the 
Nation  make  payment  for  this  kind  of  govern- 
ment, for  this  kind  of  opportunity,  and  for 
this  kind  of  freedom,  in  proportion  to  his 
ability  to  pay.  Tlils  Is  our  American  Idea 
of  patriotism.  It  Is  not  based  merely  on 
emotion,  bad  or  good.  Our  loyalty  to  this 
Republic  is  not  f'^urrled  on  hatred  of  others, 
on  fear  of  our  sin  hiii'les.  on  arrogant  and 
overbearing  pride,  on  iust  of  power  or  greed 
for  gain.  Neither  is  our  American  loyalty 
based  on  the  mere  sentiment  of  lo\;e,  though 
love  is  the  payment  offered  to  the  Nation  in 
the  name  of  justice.  Justice,  intelligence, 
and  service  are  the  foundations  of  our  patri- 
otism— justice  because  a  debt  is  owed  the 
Nation,  Intelligence  because  vre  have  a  con- 
scientious conviction  of  our  indebtedness, 
and  service  because  the  debt  must  be  paid. 
Peacetime  and  wartime  payment  of  the 
debt  we  owe  the  Nation  may  differ.  In  peace- 
time  our  patriotic  debt  is  discharged  largely 
by  payment  of  t.  :■.:-    by  conscientious  use  of 
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I;,    :i::;.e  •,  :    v.  ..r — and  es^L-e   ;'^..;    .1.    i.;r:e  if 
total  w,i:---  ur  patriotic  services  n.i.-;  .ts>.,.ine 
p.  i&^itr   :i,:,d  more  vigorous  teni;-        T-'Hn'.- 
f:  '.v  V.  .1.  rv    the  anniversary  of  i:  e  pi  :iic     i;-' 
Ettacii  mHce  by  Japan  on  Hp-wf;.      T   ri:  '::.w 
will  live  in  American  his;    :■>  i.--  r*;.:.  Ka-h  t 
day.    This  year,  too.-.v  \^:  :*  tomorrc  v 
the  memories  of  thcs<  v.;.    died  in  tLht  h^  :.o- 
ish  attack,  and  we  pray  God  for  all  who  have 
died   this   past   ye.nr    in   the   defense  ol   the 
Nation.     We  p  h\   God.  in  thanksgiving,  that 
we    have    6uivi\(.d    the    first    year    of    total 
war,  for  which  we  were  unprepmred.     We  ask 
God  to  continue  to  help  us  organize  for  the 
total  defense  of  our  Nation  on  the  military, 
on  the  Industrial,   front.     Fight    v    -R.  and 
sacrifice   we   must,   if   the  debt    v.  e    jwe   the 
Nation  In  these  critical  hours  ia  to  be  paid. 
On  the  mihtary  front  our  men  and  women 
In  the  uniform  of  our  armed  forces,  in  the 
Anr.    Nfi   V    hiarines.  Coast  Guard,  and  Mer- 
L;...;,t    Mi;        have    accomplished    miracles 
not  only  .        i'   :  •  :  tories  but  also  in  induct- 
ing and  "wLiu-i-fa  '-r.e  millions  who  have  Joined 
them  from  civilian  life.    In  this  commemora- 
tion of  Pearl  Harbor  Day  otu-  hearts  thrill  to 
the  generosity  of  our  peaceful  American  man- 
hood which  has  rushed  to  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  against  professional  killers. 

On  the  Industrial  front,  with  few  excep- 
tions, labor  and  management  have  given  us 
a  year  of  miracles  of  production  and  trans- 
portation. They  have  done  magnificently 
and  will  do  even  better  In  the  pajrment  of  the 
debt  owed  the  Nation  along  the  Industrial 
front. 

The  civilian  front  has  been  slower  to  or- 
ganize, but  it  has  shown  a  willingness  to  pay 
that  is  genuinely  American  and  patriotic. 
Our  Axis  enemies  have  been  organizing  for 
from  20  to  40  years  for  this  total  war.  Along 
their  civilian  fronts  they  have  organized  by 
a  complete  upheaval  of  their  homes,  their 
schools,  their  economic  life,  their  political 
Institutions,  their  social  life,  and  their  reli- 
gions. In  the  short  space  of  a  year  we  are 
catching  up  with  them  on  our  civilian  front 
and  without  the  abolition  of  our  basic  free- 
doms or  confetitutions.  God  be  thanked  and 
may  we  make  f  greater  payment  of  those  vir- 
trues  without  which  neither  the  Industrial 
nor  the  military  fronts  can  carry  on.  May  I 
tell  you  what  these  payments  must  be? 

Pay  the  Nation  by  patience.  Pay  the  coun- 
try by  humble  acknowledgment  that  we  do 
not  know  as  much  about  the  6tratf-p\  i  f  war 
as  trained  experts.  Pay  the  debt  ^  .  p....ot- 
ism  along  the  civilian  iront  by  obedience  to 
war  laws,  even  though  they  restrict  our  tra- 
ditional freedoms  tor  the  duration.  S  :  ■' 
the  cause  of  Justice  by  sh'-^rin!;  courage  .ri 
facing  the  casualty  lists  sure  'i  confront  us. 
Pay  the  debt  of  loyalty  on  tne  civilian  front 
by  action,  action  in  civilian  defense  where 
there  is  a  job  for  everyone.  Wipe  out  the  debt 
you  owe  the  Nation  by  generous  and  uncom- 
plaining sacriflce  for  victory  and  peace.  Can- 
cel a  part  of  your  debt  of  patriotism  by  re- 
fraining from  such  criticism  and  defeatism 
a-  wll  aid  the  enemy  and  sever  our  national 
ui;.iy  Above  all.  remember  the  Just  debt  of 
patriotism  cannot  be  paid  without  prayer  and 
religioiM  devotion  to  the  God  to  whom  this 
Nation  is  dedicated  and  by  whom  alone  it  can 
be  preserved. 

The  Catholic  Chtorch  dedicated  this  democ- 
racy to  the  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  her  Immaculate  Conception.  The  Cath- 
olic hierarchy,  at  its  rt'.f  meeting  at  the 
Catholic  University  cf  .niie:  ;a  in  Washing- 
ton in  November,  requested  that  coi  crru  i 
prayer  be  addressed  by  all  America)  (m: i  - 
olics  for  the  success  of  our  cause  i  M  ry  in 
honor  of  the  Fea^t  of  the  Immac  :.-..  (cn- 
ception  to  be  celebrated  on  Tues;:'»\  T  r.9 
of  millions  of  cur  Catholic  people  are  ;n  p'ay- 
erful  novena  sessions  and  are  pledt-  rt  ''^  dedi- 
cate each  of  the  9  days  before  next  Tuesday 
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1  .  '.'.7  ccntimunicatlcn  with  God  for  the 
weliare  of  the  Nation.  Cath  -  •!;  n  nnd 
woodpn  en  the  fighting  fronts  2.:  en  their 
knees  in  this  tribute  to  Mary.  America  will 
make  no  mistake  in  honormc:  ^h;"  Exemplar 
of  American  womanhood,  at  1.  •  i:.  shops, 
In  hospitals,  and  on  the  batt:o  :      i- 

We  pray  that  Mary  will  ask  ('•  :[■  )  gulds 
and  stiffen  all  Americans  In  their  Jjusf.ce  to 
their  Nation  Let  us  know  If  vculwUl  join 
us  in  Increasing  our  prayers  f  r  v  1.  tion  so 
living  and  acting  as  to  be  worii.v  ..:  :he  vic- 
tory, the  peac  .  and  the  future  li'e  which 
God  alone  can  give. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  thi.t  Justice 
to  this  Nation  demands  Justice  to  ihose  na- 
tions which  are  our  friends  and  v  hich  &ie 
united  with  ua  In  this  confiict.  Justice  to 
this  Nation  demands  that  these  '-"M'^ries  pay 


lis  a  debt  at  least  of  gratltuc*- 
Interference  In  our  national  a:Ta:r<= 


to  this  Nation  demands  that  our  eiiemies  be 
punished  for  their  unjust  disregard  of  Inter- 
neilonal  law.  for  the.r  repudiation  c  f  natural 
decency,  and  rcr  their  barbaric  ass:  sslnatlon 
of  American  lives  Only  by  sifh  vindication 
can   Justice   and   peace   be   iv  Fight. 

Work.    Sacrifice.     Pray. 
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and  curb  cev     :.  :  ireaucrats  be 
destroy  the  co-.Aic.ence  of  the  .^niPt'.can 
people  in  this  administi-ation 

They  are  issuing  far-reachir.-  :  -  )Iu- 
tlonary.  illegal,  and  destruct;  l  :  i^rs, 
or  "directives."  that  are  net  oiiiy  -ri.i.-cn:.; 
the  public  confidence  but  a:-'  cre:iling 
confusion  and  dissension  a:  a  •:r.e  when 
unity,  harmony,  and  confidf^r:  4  •.:*•  ab- 
solutely necessarv  :f  tr:>  N.ri-n  i?  to 
siu-vive. 

I  cite  four  instances  tha:  t  |;:!i  and 
disturb  every  section  of  the  co 


First.  The  Capital  Transit   c 


here 


:;.  Washington  in  which  the  ?o-called 
Committee  on  Fair  E:r.r.!nymeiit  Prac- 
tices waves  a  red  fl.i_'  :::  ^.e  f2C^s  of  the 
white  people  of  the  D.stnc-  :"  C"  lumbia 
by  ordering  the  Car::.il  T:-..-.-  :  Co 
private  enterprise,  t  — 

teue  formal  Instruction?  to  all  iour  per- 
Bonnel  cflQcers  and  employee?  *"  r'^- -v.-.'  em- 
ploy, train,  or  upgrade  pr(x-r>  .|  ■  .ppli- 
cants  or  workers  soUly  on  the  bi  -  '  t  the 
qualifications  of  applicants  or  wcr^itr^  with- 
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simply  means  that  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice will  send  Negro  stenographers,  cleri- 
cal help,  office  managers,  and  employees  In 
all  brackets  from  the  common  laborer  up 
through  the  executive  positions,  and  that 
these  employees  must  be  taken  and  fed  Into 
the  already  existing  body  of  white  employees 
without  regard  to  the  principle  of  segrega- 
tion on  which  all  southern  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  has  been  founded  for  generations. 
Isn't   there   some   way — 

Asks  Governor  Dixon — 

to  force  them  to  go  to  work  helping  win  the 
war  rather  than  trying  to  ram  crackpot  re- 
forms down  the  throats  of  those  with  whom 
they  disagree  and  thus  Injure  that  unity 
which  is  so  necessary  to  us  as  a  nation  in  this 
time  of  emergency? 

It  is  shocking  indeed  to  see  these  crack- 
pots thus  irritating  the  white  people  of 
the  Southern  States  and  stirring  up  race 
trouble  for  us  at  a  time  when  our  white 
boys  from  all  over  the  South  are  fighting 
and  dying  on  every  battlefront  in  the 
world  in  order  that  this  Nation  may  live. 

If  these  crazy  orders  or  "directives" 
should  be  upheld  and  enforced,  then  the 
rest  of  the  country  might  know  what  to 
expect. 

Third  The  Congress  is  familiar,  or 
ought  to  be,  with  the  Montgomery  Ward 
case,  in  which  attempts  are  being  made 
to  turn  that  great  enterprise  over  to  the 
labor  agitators  in  the  C.  I.  O.  without  any 
legal  or  constitutional  authority. 

If  thf.t  can  be  done  to  Montgomery 
Ward,  then  it  can  be  done  to  every  other 
private  Ijusiness  enterprise  in  America. 

Fourta.  The  fourth  one  is  the  case  of 
the  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  which  the 
Federal  Government,  or  certain  bureau- 
crats purporting  to  represent  the  Federal 
Government,  recommends  that  the  city 
of  Newark  be  ordered  or — 

directed  to  reinstate  all  discharged  employees 
who  were  ofSclally  charged  (1)  merely  with 
having  aosented  themselves  from  their  Jobs 
for  more  >,han  5  consecutive  days  during 
the  period  of  the  strike  that  began  October 
1.  1942.  or  (2)  merely  with  participation  in 
that  strike,  without  :ormal  allegation  of  vio- 
lent or   criminal  conduct. 

If  this  can  be  done  to  the  city  of 
Newark,  It  can  be  done  to  every  other 
city,  town,  village.  State,  coimty.  or  dis- 
trict tiu-oughout  the  whole  cotmtry. 

Such  unauthorized,  illegal,  and  tmcon- 
stitutional  proceedings  are  not  contrib- 
uting to  the  war  effort  in  any  way;  but 
they  are  alarming  the  American  people 
and  shaking  their  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration, at  a  time  when  confidence 
is  most  needed  to  promote  that  unity  and 
cooperation  so  necessary  to  the  winning 
of  the  war  and  the  preservation  of  Amer- 
ican institutions. 
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Afteh  Victost — What? 

(By  Louis  Adamic) 

The  first  Job  now — a  tough  one — Is  to  win 
the  war. 

Then  what? 

An  answer  is  shaping  Itself  in  worried 
American  minds.  Over  the  count  y  I  have 
seen  many  signs  of  It.  Adding  these  signs 
together.  I  foresee  a  vast  American  plan  for 
binding  up  the  wounds  of  this  war  and  pre- 
venting future  wars. 

This  plan  Is  Important  to  us  all  because — 

1.  It  will  help  to  prevent  another  and 
greater   holocaust. 

2.  It  will  speed  the  reconstruction  of  a  war- 
torn  world. 

3.  It  will  mean  that  millions  of  Americans 
now  under  arms  will  be  more  quickly  re- 
turned to  civilian  life. 

4.  It  will  open  up  new,  unique,  and  chal- 
lenging careers  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  men  and  women  In  a  post-war 
world  in  which  Jobs  threaten   to  be  scarce. 

What  Is  the  plan? 

When  the  war  has  at  last  been  won,  Europe 
and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be 
prostrate — cities  pulverized,  epidemics  raging, 
populations  starving.  Focd.  medicine,  and 
other  supplies  must  be  rushed  to  them  if 
civilization  is  to  be  saved.  Th ;  United 
States,  with  Its  vast  resources,  will  be  the 
one  remaining  source  of  such  supplies. 

But  it  will  not  be  enough  for  us  iierely  to 
send  wheat,  serum,  machinery.  We  nust  also 
send  leaders  and  experts  who  can  help  the 
decimated,  demoralized  peoples  to  jse  these 
materials  In  rebuilding  an  ordered,  peacelul 
world. 

Just  as  we  are  now  training  American  expe- 
ditionary forces  for  war  all  over  the  globe,  we 
should  start  now  to  train  on  American  soil 
an  army  of  experts  In  the  relief  and  recon- 
struction of  the  devastated  areas  so  they  may 
be  ready  to  move  in  as  hostilities  er.d. 

Who  shall  these  people  be.  and  how  shall 
they  be  selected? 

The  suggestion  which  I  advanced  In  my 
book  Two- Way  Passage  and  which  has  been 
expressed  In  varying  forms  by  others  is  that, 
in  the  colossal  Job  of  re-creating  Errope,  we 
can  use  to  advantage  net  only  qualified  old- 
line  Americans  but  also  carefully  selected, 
carefully  trained  Immigrants  from  the  differ- 
ent countries  and  their  Amer. can-bora 
descendants 

As  Americans  In  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  they  will  make  the  passagt  back  to 
the  unhappy  lands  of  their  ancestor;-  much  In 
the  spirit  of  relief  workers  who  po  into  a 
flood -destroyed  region  to  help. 

People  in  our  immigrant  groups  snow  the 
old-country  languages  and  customs,  or  can 
learn  them  more  quickly  than  others.  They 
would  In.spire  confidence  In  our  intentions. 
And  my  thought  Is  that  they  should  go  over 
not  only  with  material  help  but  alfo  as  pur- 
poseful missionaries  of  democracy. 

TRAINED    TO    HELP 

They  should  be  specially  trained  to  help 
Europeans  In  their  aspirations  to'viard  free- 
dom, democracy,  and  general  welfare.  They 
should  know  how  to  prevent  American  sup- 
plies from  being  used  by  leaders  whc  are  more 
Interested  In  gaining  personal  power  than  la 
building  democracy  or  a  permanent  peace. 
They  should  draw  upon  America's  experience 
of  the  last  160  years  and  help  Europ<  an  coun- 
tries to  build  a  free,  federal  scheme  cf  govern- 
ment for  the  whole  continent. 

Such  a  scheme  should  include  a  common 
currency  and  postal  system,  a  continental 
trade  and  traffic  control;  and  underlying  the 
political,  economic)  and  social  reconstruction 
should  be  the  principles  which  have  brought 
a  high  measure  of  equality  and  public  well- 
being  In  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  id'-ea 
behind  the  American  way  of  life  c.iglnated 
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In  Europe,  anyhow.  Tbey  were  put  into  prac- 
tice here:  now  let  us  take  the  practice  back 
in  person 

A  horrible  fact  confronts  11?  Eur'  p<  15 
being  destroyed.  If  the  war  last?;  ;::'n  1944 
perhaps  half  of  the  population  nf  ^  m*  >  '  ihr- 
occupied  Cfuntrlrs  will  perish  of  t:u::i:j'T  aid 
bullets.  Tlit  r>.st  will  bt  u:.tl' r'.,  d.  :wi^t«:d 
desperate 

Take  my  native  Slovenia,  a  part  of  Yuf  - 
slavla.  A  year  ago  most  of  the  cattle  wt:' 
confiscated.  Not  the  least  of  the  results  u;.."; 
a  shortage  of  manure.  This  past  sun  r  r 
only  a  third  of  the  soil  of  Slovenia  wii.iii 
requires  annual  fertilizing,  was  in  pre  l  :; 

People  are  already  dying  of  hunger.  1  r.'  u- 
sands  are  being  slaughtered  for  rebelling. 

The  same  is  true  in  Greece,  Serbia.  Bohemia, 
Poland. 

The  other  day  Mme  Genevieve  Tabcuis.  the 
famous  French  Journalist,  told  me  that  her 
little  grandson  had  died  In  France  of  malnu- 
trition      "And  we  were  not  a  poor  family." 

In  some  occupied  countries  undernourish- 
ment has  gone  so  far  that  if  people  stumble 
they  not  only  fall  but  break  their  limbs  and 
hips,  their  bones  have  tjecome  so  brittle. 

Thi-  winter  millions  of  Europeans  will  die 
of  starvation 

FIRING  SQU.^Iib  fOK  3R.\.  N - 

In  some  occupied  lands,  notai  :  r  land, 
Czechoslovakia.  Yugoslavia,  and  Greece,  the 
Nazis  are  syster^atlcally  exterminannp  teach- 
ers along  with  other  educated  pe'  [:•  If  the 
war  lasts  beyond  1943.  some  natloi.s  will  be  in 
danger  of  returning  to  savagery,  unless  a 
well-conceived  plan  Is  worked  out  now  so  It 
can  be  put  to  work  as  soon  as  the  fighting 
end.s. 

Two-Way  Passage  was  published  7  weeks 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  and  at  first  some  people 
regarded  my  passage  back  proposal  &s  fan- 
tastic. Hardly  anyone  does  any  longer.  Now 
It  is  widely  assimied  that  an  army  of  Amer- 
icans will  have  to  go  abroad  as  reconstruction 
workers. 

A  month  after  Pearl  Harbor  1  was  Invited  to 
the  White  House  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posal. "It's  an  idea  that  really  rpens  vistas." 
said  the  President.  He  asked  Winston 
Churchill,  who  was  there  that  evening,  to 
read  the  bock. 

The  passage-back  Idea  is  nothing  very 
original  with  me.  Several  people  had  parts 
of  It  on  paper  before  It  occurred  to  me.  For 
decades  immigrants,  reading  the  news  ot  their 
old  countries,  have  been  saying:  "The  only 
thing  that  will  save  Europe  is  it  all  those  na- 
tions can  be  organized  into  a  federation — 
something  like  what  we  have  In  America  " 

The  idea  was  discussed  as  a  hope  by  Polish 
aviators  in  England  and  Scotland  more  than 
a  year  ago.  Recently  Polish  soldiers  In  Egypt 
and  Teheran  told  American  correspondents 
that  Polish- Americans  will  have  to  come  to 
Poland  in  large  numbers  to  help  In  the  coun- 
try's post-war  rehabilitation. 

The  Idea  Is  stirring  in  the  minds  of  some 
Americans  of  Polish,  Czech,  Yugoslav,  and 
Greek  descent.  When  they  read  of  the  hor- 
rors which  are  being  perpetrated  by  the  Nazis, 
they  ask  thenT=«  ves  What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  It''  Ihf  a!  .tbt  people  over  there 
are  being  killed:  they  will  have  tt  be  rfph.  ed 
by  somebody  until  a  new  genera^:' :  :  t:  a 
for  leadership  and  specialized  .lobs. 

They  and  other  pr.-,p:e  of  new  Immigiant 
strains,  as  well  a.-  n.;'. :  y  old-line  Americans, 
want  personally  to  have  a  hand  In  the  Job  of 
recor.structicn.  Tliry  feel  there  is  no  time  to 
lose  ai.d  v.e  arixi'  u>lv  i:«'pa:;:u:  1  >.<■  r .-e: vos 
fr-r   rl:"    rr:  ,:,\'    K  -.d-    '  '   v.      ,•:    ":'il   w  ;1     r.cf-d 
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t>  r'~  fr-  ;ii  nicn  and  wunsrii  wuo  ask  where 
tli'v  i  ,1!,  '.  I-  'r.>i\'j(i  Icir  service  in  one  or  an- 
01  l:pr    u  ;tr-i  ■  r:'i    liiiid 

i-'or  s-.iiie  time  i:r.>\in-  cf  A'P.ericnns  and 
re!iii;'jr.<  ir,  Nt  w  Y'  :  k  !..,■.''  bCfMi  WMi-kiiig  u!» 
plans  for  the  r(-educaiioii  of  C^ern.anT  al'er 
H;  :.l'.-r  6  delt  -.i.    Some  of  the.-e  perpie  Ti-«j1  l!u<t 


•>",  ■I-'','-':-  :-f  {€.,(■]-.'-''■■-  w  ::  N'  '-:.f(^:-d  :r^  Ger- 
ni;'i:,y  t..,  lv-:;-i  i'\o-^..  ;]  :•=  ;i, ■•■:■;• .»'  'v  ^  >  that 
it  will  not  again  plui.st  tlit  wh-ie  world  into 
'vva'- 

!;•  '  :  iv  Pearl  BiicK,  who  knows  the  Orient 
».=  no  other  American,  came  out  in  favor  of 
extending  a  passage-back  proposal  to  Japan. 
She  calls  attention  to  the  loyal  Japanese- 
Americans  In  evacuation  centers  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  urging  they  be  trained — here, 
now — for  future  governurs.  administrators, 
hi   i  demixrratic  leaders  of  post-war  Japan 

The  Department  of  Agrici.Uurr  has  long 
!  1' a  storing  food,  seeds,  a:.;  :t  tilizer  for 
eventual  use  In  the  Old  World.  The  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare,  headed  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Wallace,  has  plans  for  staffs  of  experts 
who  will  follow  the  invading  armie.s  and  take 
prompt  steps  to  tackle  the  economic  mess 
they  wi!!  fii:d  in  the  -xakf  of  the  retreating 
Nazis 
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But  many  people,  looking  grimly  toward 
their  post-war  Jobs  abroad,  feel  it  will  not 
be  enough  merely  to  relieve  immediate  dis- 
tress and  give  financial  aid  and  advice.  Why 
bother  to  save  this  generation  of  Europeans, 
they  ask.  If  we  cannot  do  something  that  will 
keep  the  next  generation  from  blowing  up  In 
another  war?  Americans  who  are  going 
abroad  as  relief  workers  should  be  equipped 
with  a  technique  to  influence  the  future 
organization  of  the  world. 

Many  universities,  colleges,  and  schools 
want  to  train  these  people.  A  few  have  al- 
ready begun  their  programs  experimentally; 
many  others  will  start  such  programs  soon. 
At  Smith  College  a  plan  Is  afoot  to  train 
for  teaching  positions  in  past-war  Poland  the 
talented  American-bcru  daughters  of  Polish 
Immigrant  farmers  who  have  settled  in  large 
numbers  in  New  England 

In  August  Columbia  University  started 
postgraduate  courses  to  train  administrators, 
executives,  and  other  experts  for  lifelong 
careers  in  p-^'t-war  reconstruction. 

Porty-"(.n  schools  of  social  work  all  over 
America  are  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign  to 
get  students  who  will  prepare  for  service  here 
or  abroad,  wherever  their  individual  back- 
grounds and  special  qualifications  will  be  of 
greatest  advantage. 

Programs  for  the  training  ol  puat-wa.r- 
reconstructlon  people  are  being  initiated  also 
at  Y'ale,  Princeton,  Stanford.  Temple.  New 
York,  and  Bucknell  Universities;  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  the  uni- 
versities of  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota; 
and  Vassar,  Kenyon,  Antioch,  and  Oberlln 
Colleges.  About  15  others  appear  to  be  on 
the  verge. 

There  is  n  -jt  a  1-t  cf  confusion  about  all 
this,  both  11.  •:  (■  vernmeut  and  in  the 
educational  Institutions.  In  the  Govern- 
ment there  Is  rivalry  among  the  State,  War, 
and  Agriculturr  Departments  and  the  Board 
of  Economic  \V<!r!;-re  a^  tn  who  will  head  up 
the  reconstruct,  n  ;  r  rr..-  In  the  colleges, 
there  Is  no  ?y<^rp:;,ai  ;c.  unihed  plan  for  train- 
ing workers  liu'  Washington  ofacials  with 
whom  I  have  tallced.  from  Vice  President 
Wallace  <'own,  are  eager  that  the  training  of 
post-war  relief  w  'V.rr?  begin  as  soon  as 
poE?ible:  aid  (y<:  '  :  I'.v,  these  efforts  and 
stirring-  v  ;1!  bv  r  -'-(r.iii.ro-d  enri  a  definite 
pr!-,E:ra';-.   w.ll   hv   i-y -:.?...:?.•  a 

'I'l..-  w:l;  b--  H>  f -■:-;;;. ;,-;i'  d  I  b.  i  eve.  by  the 
cri  ■;  11  Gi  an  unor&cial  board.  This  board 
iv  i:  :  :.d  out  what  sort  of  personnel  will  be 
needed  for  reconstruction  work  Ir.  each  war- 
torn  country.  It  will  th^n  arrange  for  Its 
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and  Polish  groups  be  given  the  n  -»      f  train- 
ing personnel  for  Poland  and  B   1  f  n    a;  that 
\V.".n,r-      R   ••(;'.<'    University,      '      ('l- v.^i    •■(• 
Willie    we  i.avt    the   largest  Slcvmnn;    group. 
train  workers  for  Slovenia;  and  so  on. 

After  this  preliminary  work  has  been  done. 
I  believe  that  the  President  and  Ccrgress 
w  1!  r^!' :.n  a  'special  agency,  which  will  be 
viV'i.  tlif  ilk  of  bringing  into  existence  a 
peacetime  army  of  reconstruction. 

This  nearetime  army  might  be  canea 
the  ;\  nen  .  J-  construction  Mission — the 
A     R     M . 

1.  k'  the  military  army,  the  Ajnerican  Re- 
con;5tructlon  Mission  should  have  several 
branches.     These  would  be: 

1  A  policy  and  executive  staff  in  direct 
charge  of  all  civilian  post-war  problems 
abroad,  cooperating  with  the  military  occu- 
pation. 

2.  An  intelligence  and  information  divi- 
sion, made  up  of  experts.  specla".:.=t.=  and  cor- 
relators of  all  kinds,  interpret  ..d  trans- 
lators. 

3.  A  division  of  food,  clothing.  a;.G  ■-litlter, 
for  coping  with  urgent  distress  end  the  re- 
pa'r'ntion  of  the  uprooted  millions. 

'S  A  division  of  medical  aid,  composed  of 
physicians,  nurses,  psychiatrists,  dietitians, 
hyg'.enists,  sanitation  experts,  child-care 
workers. 

6.  A  division  of  agricultural  rehabilitation, 
to  supply  .eed.  fertilizers,  and  farm  machin- 
ery: to  give  advice  on  animal  husbandry, 
agricultural  economics 

6.  A  division  of  Industrial  and  economic 
reconstruction  and  labor,  to  supervise  the 
physical  reconstruction  of  pulverized  cities, 
to  guide  the  rebuilding  ol  trade 

7.  A  division  of  public  education. 

8.  A  division  of  democratic  projjaganda. 
The  whole  organization  and  all  its  branches 

should  be  ready  to  go  into  action  the  moment 
fighting  ceases  in  each  distressed  and  starving 
nation 

The  American  reconstruction  mission,  or 
something  Uke  It,  may  still  be  a  year  or  more 
in  the  future,  even  as  a  skeleton  organiza- 
tion. The  important  actuality  now  is  the 
spreading  mov>.ment  toward  It.  For  Ameri- 
cans are  coming  to  a  si2;nificant  realization — 
the  winning  of  the  military  victory  is  but  a 
terrible  prelude  to  the  even  greater  and 
tougher  Job  of  winning  the  peace. 

The  world  is  falling  apart  and  into  our  lap. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with  It? 

The  answer  to  that  question  by  the  crea- 
tion of  some  such  agency  as  the  American 
reconstruction  mission  is  important  to  every- 
one on   this  earth. 

It  is  important,  as  I  said  earlier,  in  oiu" 
hopes  for  a  lasting  peace. 

It  is  important  to  the  starving  millions 
abroad  who  will  need  not  only  food  and  medi- 
cine but  also  competent,  specially  trained 
leadership,  and  who  will  surely  prefer  that 
leadership  to  be  American  and  nonmilltary. 

It  is  important  to  those  Americans  who  are 
worrying  about  Jobs  in  the  post-war  world. 
The  American  reconstruction  mission  will  be 
able  to  absorb  many.  This  will  take  them  out 
of  the  post-war  scramble  for  Jobs  at  home 
and  thus  afford  greater  opportunities  to  the 
returning  soldiers. 

SOLDIERS  CAN  cc:.;f  in  :4f 

It  Is  important  to  the  boys  in  the  armed 
forces.  The  American  reconstruction  mis- 
sion will  save  them  from  indefinite  post-war 
service  as  food  distributors,  etc.  They  will 
come  home.  This  knowledge  will  raise  their 
morale  and  fighting  ability,  as  It  will  raise 
the  morale  of  their  families  and  friends. 

The  American  reconstruction  mission  re- 
cruits, during  their  training,  will  be  sources 
of  information  on  post-war  problems.  That 
5rf.  rn.,  Ion  will  give  new  meaning  t-  rnr 
u  n  t  r-  : ;  It  will  strengthen  our  deter;:  ;r;a- 
n  :  to  win  and  prepare  us  mentally  I  •  '!ip 
1  Jle  situation  that  will  confront  ua  elter 
!':;,    war. 
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It  will  co6t  a  let.  but  Sr  will  be  wortl 

for  unless  we  bu;  d  a  peaceful  world    * 
be  spending  bilUons  of  dollars  and   k 
millions  of  men  undc-r  aims  merely  t<j 
tect  U5  from  aggres-ion  in  a  hostile  wo  Id 

Qualifications  for  service  in  the  Am4r 
reconstruction   mis&icn?     One   should 
besides  the  necessary  professional  tale^ 
proclivity,  high  physical  stamina.     One 
not  new  be  subject  to  military  service, 
essential  worker   l.i   w.^r  Industry.     I 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Americ 
construction  mission  will  be  women. 

Most  Anaertcan  reconstruction  misslor 
pie  will   be   needed   abroad   for  only 
months,   then   they  will  return  to  Anierica 
the   better  for   the    experience.     Others 
etay   abroad   fcr   years.     Some   will 
from  one  Job  to  another,  making  recon  ■ 
tlon  their  lifelong  career. 

Talent  for  languages,   none  too   pre  • 
In  America,  will  be  an  advantage — on  ■ 
son  why  I  urge  the  u.se  of  selected 
In  the  Immigrant  groups. 

But.  most  important,  these  reconstiiictlon 
workers  muft  be  devoted  to  the  free, 
cratic  way  of  life.     They  must  be 
and   examples   of   Americanism    at    it.5 
For   much   of    the    American   recoustrpc 
mission's  political  mission  will  be 
Indirectly — through    service,    patience 
and  through  sincere,  helplul  friendshi 
peop'e  in  the  distressed  countries. 

They  mu=t  be  willing  to  work  harde 
anyone    abroad    will    expect    of    them 
through  it  all.  they  muit  remain  ccnsi^ten 
bumble,  subtly  purposeful. 

Above  all.  they  must  be  able  to  disct-imi 
»te   between   good   and    bad    native 
and  wou'.d-be  leaders.     Their  main 
be  to  liclp  the  new  kaders  whom  the 
of  this  war  is  creatuig  In  every  cour^try 
the  Old  world. 

If  we  want   to  build  a  permanent 
there  is  no  time   to  lose. 
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Merchant  Marine  .Act 

EXTt;>oIO-\'   OF   REMARK.- 
or 

HON.  M.ARTIN  J.  KENNEDJY 

c.    .N  :•  .'.    'i    "x 
IN   niH:  ?{■"-?"   Ct    rFPHF>ENTAT 

Tnursday.  Di.\t'mber  10.  1''4. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 
Speaker,  under  leav<'  lo  -..x'.  t.i  rr.y 
remarks  in  the  Record,  it  is  with  special 
plea.^ure  that  I  bring  to  '"^  r*  Intion 
of  the  Hou.^e  ih?  foUowin  :  •  •  ,-.  t ;  my 
frien.:  M,  B.t  .  ri.^rris.  I  .i::t  -,;:f  that 
\^'-^  ?. pprf(.-iuLr  111-  tribute  to  ih-  M-  r'.bers 
c:  ("ingress,  and  I  am  confiden'  t!!.:  we 
are  happy  to  have  had  a  part  ;r.  "^.i  vital 
lpc:-!at;on. 

Tlie  speech  follows: 

Just  6  short  years  Pgc  there  was  ena(|ted  In 
Congress,  a  bill  which  w?.?  kr.-*:'.". 
Merchant  Marine  Act  ot  I;  36  N 
of  bells,  or  fanfare  of  trumpets  ace  : 
the  signing  of  that  bill,  but  eve:y  C 
man  and  every  Senator  who  vctt:l  f  -.1  raoiy 
on  that  bill,  mrde  it  possible  t:  :  i  1.  on 
the  coast  of  ncrlh  Africa  4  days  .t  an 
army  of  130.C00  men,  and  I  say  to  -.  t  ^  ao 
owe  a  debt  of  thanks  to  every  one 
Members  of  Congress  who  ni.  dy  : 
p-.'ssiblc. 

T'.  pu.'pose  cf  this  act  was  to  reestablish 
th."  .Anifiican  merchant  marine  on  th»  high 
se.t-  t:  i  to  accomplish  th.s.  a  prcgran  was 
anivec.  .*  b^'-v^r.  'r.e  Ma-'.t-mp  C  mr^.s 
Ud    t;.e     ^, <.:.•■:■-    a..:i    cp'';'.r..- :  s     ,: 


American  tonnage,  of  building  50  fast  cargo 
ships  per  year  for  10  years.  Construction 
began  in  1937.  and  the  program  was  followed 
up  to  and  during  the  first  months  cf  our 
entrance  into  this  war.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  war.  the  program  has  been  continued  ex- 
cept that  a  standardized  ship  of  lO.CCO  tons 
and  about  U-knot  speed  has  been  substi- 
tuted. Construction  is  now  going  on  at  the 
rate  of  about  60  ships  per  month.  This  will 
shortly  be  increased  to  about  100  ships  per 
month;  allowing  for  a  complement  of  say  50 
men  per  ship,  that  means  in  the  next  12 
months  we  will  need  between  fifty  to  sixty 
thousand  men  and  officers  to  man  these 
ships. 

The  record  set  by  the  unsung  heroes  who 
have  manned  our  merchant  ships  is  too  well 
known  for  me  to  comment  on.  For  our  own 
line,  the  United  States  Lines,  we  have  already 
lost  416  men  out  of  a  total  of  2.278  men,  or 
about  19  percent.  I  doubt  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  our  armed  services  has  the  per- 
centage loss  even  approached  that  figure. 

To  you  men  of  the  Hoffman  Island  Train- 
ing School,  and  to  all  men  In  the  various 
merchant  marine  academies  and  training 
ships  throughout  this  entire  land  who  have 
decided  to  m?ke  their  future  in  the  call  of 
the  sea,  I  say  to  you  that  you  will  be  walking 
in  the  footsteps  of  real  men.  If  you  are 
looking  for  a  tradition,  here  is  a  tradition 
for  you  and  if  you  want  an  inspiration,  what 
better  inspiration  could  you  have  than  to 
follow  the  example  of  those  great  men  who 
have  gone  before  you. 


St  ir,  Span:;l?r  Bann-r 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thur.^day.  December  10,  1942 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  rally  round  our  star,  Spangler  ban- 
ner. 

This  column  is  back  after  laj'ing  off 
just  a  year.  We  know  .some  paid  col- 
<)/  ns  that  would  not  be  missed  if  they 
Li.l  likewise. 

Ii  costs  a  million  dollars  to  transport  a 
division  acro.ss  the  country.  It  costs  an- 
other million  to  send  them  back  again. 

Soldiers  patrol  the  Old  House  Office 
Building  in  the  same  manner  that  they 
do  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  I 
hear  what  you  are  sajing. 

W:  p.  o-  '.  ?  CopELAND,  of  Lincoln, 
Ntbr  .  got.T>  c.ick  home  retiring  from  this 
Congress  he  takes  with  him  one  of  the 
prettiest  male  speaking  voices  we  ever 
heard. 

Practically  all  of  our  South  American 
'r.T  '.-  :.^  hauled  to  and  from  our  shores 
IP.  Er.glish  boats,  and  they  are  paid  for 
■.'  while  all  of  our  boats  are  passing  the 
feed  and  ammunition. 

A  stamped.  self-addres:-ed  envelope 
sent  April  15  with  my  nomination  peti- 
tion was  u.sed  November  15  thanking  me 
for  an  Agriculture  Yearbook.  Bread 
returns  upon  the  water  in  unexpected 
ways. 

New  D  .. :  platform  of  1932: 

We  advocate  the  removal  of  Government 
fr'  in  all  fields  of  private  enterprise,  except 
V  r.fre    necessary    to    develop    public    work* 


and   natural   resources   in   the   common    In- 
terest. 

The  14  Army  tents  in  the  coiu-t  of  the 
Old  House  Office  Building,  occupied  by 
the  boys  who  guard  Capitol  Hill,  is  con- 
stantly interesting.  Out  in  front  it  never 
grows  tiresome  to  see  them  change  the 
guard. 

Above  the  campaign  picture  of  Sen- 
ator-elect Moore,  of  Oklahoma,  wa.s  the 
caption  "A  hfe-long  Democrat";  under 
it  was  "Republican  candidate  for  Sen- 
ator." Do  not  mistake  this  for  a  ^\  W. 
complex,  for  the  man  is  really  ag.iinst 
the  N.  D. 

Two  recent  diversions  from  a  concen- 
trated military  effort  are  the  jerking  of 
James  Roosevelt  from  Guadalcanal  to 
Los  Angeles  by  the  Commander  in  Chief 
soon  after  the  landing  of  the  ma/ines 
and  the  recent  sudden  return  to  Piila- 
delphia  of  Franklin.  Jr.,  from  North 
Africa  because  of  a  mild  ailment. 

The  most  widespread  and  unjustifiable 
criticism  that  noninterventionists  are 
yet  subject  to:  Voting  against  the  steps 
in  the  Roosevelt  foreign  policy  is  hooked 
up  as  opposing  appropriations  foi  the 
armed  forces.  The  Army  and  Navy 
leaders  have  many  times  reiterated  to 
our  Appropriations  Committee  that  they 
have  not  asked  us  for  anything  that  they 
had  not  gotten. 


Montgomery  V  ..rJ  ^c  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
c; 

H''N  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF   FENNSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  10, 1942 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reg  3RD,  I 
include  a  second  statement  made  by 
Montgomei-y  Ward  &  Co.  in  reply  ixj  the 
National  War  Labor  Board.  I  placed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  at  page 
A4007,  their  first  statement,  and  there- 
after, at  page  A4237,  the  statements  of 
the  President  and  Montgomery  Ward,  so 
that  it  will  make  up  to  this  date  a  com- 
plete statement  of  Montgomery  V/ard's 
difficulties  with  the  National  War  Labor 
Board. 

The  statement  follows: 

MONTGOMERY    W.\RDS    SECOND    STATEMENT    TO 
NATIONAL  WAR  LABOR  BOAIlD 

The  following  statement  was  subml  ted  to 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  at  its  n.eetlng 
In  Washington  on  December  8.  1942: 

"The  War  Labor  Board  on  November  .5.  1942. 
issued  an  order  that  Wards  'incorporite'  in 
a  contract  with  a  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations union  at  Chicago; 

"1.  A  clause  establishing  a  form  ot  the 
clased  shop,  called  "maintenance  of  member- 
ship.' tocether  with  a  check-off  of  union  dues 
from  wages. 

"2.  A  clause  providing  for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration on  any  questions  the  union  wishes  to 
raise. 

■*3  A  clause  guaranteeing  in  these  uncer- 
tain times  present  wage  and  workine  c^^ndl- 
tions  for  a  year. 

Wards  rejected  this  order  ol  the  Boi  rd  for 
these  reasons: 
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Congress,  tbe  only  law-makiiig  auttx  r.->  un- 
der the  constitution,  has  not  emp<.-v.  rr .1  ;i  t 
board  to  order  acy  employer  to  do  any  < 
the   thlne.s   which    the    board   demanded    a 
Wards 

"2.  Tlie  order  violated  the  lu!.fMMn»i  tu! 
principles  of  liberty.  Liberty  requires  ihr.' 
an  ernploye  be  free  to  Join  or  to  rei-.tzn  from 
s  union  without  Jeopardizing  his  hvtlihor<^I 
Liberty  requires  that  an  employer  be  free  to 
employ  the  person  beFt  suited  for  tlie  work. 

"3  Ti:p  cr'ir"  w;.j--  In  itself  \\\' V'''-  The 
order  required  Ward.?.  firKt,  to  Interior  -^^ith 
the  fr«e  choice  of  its  employees  to  len 'n  tr  nn 
the  un:oi;.  ^'■ccMi.  to  eiv-"^  K-,:rp.  .r*  t,;  the 
union  by  ,i  cherk-^T  o!  ur.;on  clu(^s.  und 
tlilrd.  to  discnin:,  a'c  H^ain^t  emp :>^C'^  if 
they  resigned  Uici  ncmbership  in  th© 
tmion,  all  In  direct  violation  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

"4.  Wards  operates  In  a  highly  competitive 
field  composed  of  1.76P'>'''0  !"«»ta11  eirtabllsh- 
meiits.  It  Is  unffir  tn  !n:T> -<■  burdens  upon 
Wards  and  not  liivin  U.<  -»>  witti  w:i(.;m  it  Is 
in  competition 

"Tbe  imposition  of  the  cJ— ea  s;.  n  i  -  :  - 
Wards  cannot  be  Jufetifled  by  lelrn  ..t<^  u>  it.^ 
ao-called  no-strike  agreement.  Wards  was 
iKDt  a  party  to  this  agreement.  Wards  had  no 
voice  in  the  Felection  of  tho.^e  who.  as  repre- 
sentatives of  indui^'r-  :i'--'-^pd  the  confer- 
ence In  December  1541  '.vhich  lormulated 
this  agreement.  Wards  has  never  ratified  the 
results  of  that  conlerenr? 

"Furthermore,  tlie  coniert.ice  Itself  did  not 
agree  that  the  War  Labor  Board  might  im- 
pose tiie  closed-fihop  principle.  Those  act- 
ing as  representatives  of  industry  expressly 
recommended  to  the  President  that  this  i.3sue 
not  be  considered  by  the  Board.  The  Beard, 
tn  ordering  a  f<»TTi  f^f  rVT^P'ri  -hop  at  Wardi?. 
has  Dcted  contrary  to  tin*  t  vpressed  recom- 
mendations of  t?'..:^  :T,ci-..-t   V  rep: OBenta live 

"If  Wards  .ibi'  h..-:  i:,''  ri,::ht  to  test  the 
legality  of  tht  ii  >.t  (  -  d(nui:,ds  in  a  court. 
Wards  would  iiu»t  iMHie  so.  but  Wards  was 
deprived  of  a  remedy  In  the  courts  by  the 
Board's  complete  lack  of  legal  authority  to 
compel  cbedience  of  Its  order  TTie  coin"C 
will  only  «<  *  w  -■;.  legal  rigl.i  h;.vo  been 
violated.  Tne  cou.-'if  havfi  dec;;ir-ta  trial  the 
mere  mBklng  of  demands  '^  -  '  h  ^n  not  have 
to  be  obeyed  does  not.  in  U  ■  -  ve^  of  the  law. 
violate  any  legal  rlgb'  i  hf  Riarcl  s  very 
lack  of  authority  thus  resulted  in  a  denial  to 
Wards,  as  it  has  to  other  employers,  of  a 
right  to  relief  in  the  courts. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  the  Board  Is  wholly  without  constl- 
tutlona:  H\;;h  r.(-.  fn  i—Jr-  rtriv  (--.--anl-vpr  to 
do  thf  th  nr-  f.  ■•n.a  ■  ;:>  d  ui  W,.  ti'-    r.vvtr.  liie- 

hi.s  great  re=p<  ''i.^'.'^k:' ''  "~  ''.'.''  •'  '''■  "■'«■    V/.'iic. 
said.  In  rejecting  the   R   ■.  a  -        ^er: 

"  *Ii  Congress  Imposos  c-wsed  hijops,  com- 
pulsory arbitration  or  contracts  for  a  year's 
dur:--:'  ■:  '  !.  f'mploycrs  .  •  if  ^'o-  F-'-^'fent 
of  thp  r;v.-f'(i  State*,  s^  C  nKaan  ler  \i.  Cruef 
■.n  nnv  it  w.i.v  tirerts  t}',;.t  Warii,  ar;.  pt  t±ie 
b'-».rd'.s  ru;  r:^:,  wrJtli  wf  farnr;!y  beheve 
S'!'  ;::-,f.:l  and  uiH-'Cfiin  ■ini^,  we  iv.U  rfS},)t^,  t- 
H;llv   ot'"y  ' 

r,,p   Pichiden:   ni>    Ni,^<iii;>>r   lb   w>te  the 

"'A.-   C    ::'-•...?-■.-■]' r  :t".    Chit'f   :n   '^'.n'f  f^f   Tr-r 

•        •        •        I        •        •        *        v.i.'or'       M.  '   ■  t;   '^"^  ♦'.  V 

Wnrr:  Ar  C'^  t^'  comply  urthnut  fu.-ihfi  de- 
^^v  wilh  trie  N'.itionijl  Wtr  Liibc:  B,^»ar(l';  di- 
rective order  (■!  N-'ivfnit>"T  5    194:; 

"Wards  inirapdiateiv  8n-^»'.  reu 

'■■Your  ord<-r  ui  N.  \*ir.b\-  18  In^  bteii 
r'TfUfd  and  uill  lie  it   i;i;  'iy  c'bey>  (\  ' 

■■V/aiTls  th(Tf\ilx-,r.  aireipc:  t  h<>  cfneirti  f'->rri 
of  lU  cuntrurU;  »ltli  uni-.n-  and  tn(-orFX>rai,e<i. 
word  for  word,  the  c!aui=e  onlerec  by  the  War 
Labor  Bcmrd  This  document  wn.-  oifered  to 
the  union  Tht--  t:c;rnpi.ny  li.>i.  tuJy  oomp.ied 
W'h  th''"  Pi-"^'^;dr!.t,'s  dirtcti  n  a:.d  will  ccn- 
tinue  t^j  d:.  .-;  ■. 
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thr    Prt--:d 


d)rix-fd  'I'.^arris  m  sum  is  i.'.t  a  -     i 
requt'-r;>       if    si    c'.i.iracl    .-    lii:.' 
HKii  Tie  ci  tiie  minds  or  aizr'-rrr 
t;.'    ]•   :',,v.-.     There  has  bfc:.   d. 
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between  Wards  and  the  union.  The  docu- 
ment which  the  President  has  ordered  Wards 
to  sign  affects  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Wu^rd-    and   of  its  employees.     Tlierefore.   tn 

crd.  r  ■:...:  the  document  Itself  may  be  clear 
and  fclate  the  :  rus,  'V;-rd.s  Informatively  In- 
cluded  these   t..p!'    -n.  ■,  TiCes: 

"  "The  following  provisions  are  not  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  by  the  company.  In  the 
company's  opinion  they  are  Illegal  and  un- 
sound. These  pr'-v"^i-' ■=  nre  copied  ver- 
batim from  thf  W:.:  1...  >  :  award's  order  of 
November  5.  1942,  and  are  incorporated 
herein,  on  the  company's  part,  under  duress 
and  only  because  the  Presicprt  rf  the  I3mted 
States  as  Commander  in  c  .-.* ;  m  time  of 
war  has  expressly  ordered  tha'  tliey  be  In- 
cluded-' 

"These  three  sentences  are  In  all  respects 
true.  They  do  not  alter  the  effect  of  the 
provisions  ordered  by  the  board — provisions 
which  Wards  wol  c.^—x  (i;:  NeverUielesB. 
iho  union  ha.s  itiuiied  t.,  sign  the  offered 
Qorument 

•  Wards  Will  be  happy  to  accept  any  im- 
provement in  the  wuJding  of  this  statement, 
but  Wards  will  resist  any  attempt  to  hide  tbe 
truth  by  a  change  In  It.s  substance. 

"On  Jani:-=.'-v  9    ''-'l    the  President  said: 

"'In  the  iUure  C.^.v.'^  wi'orh  we  seek  to 
make   secure,    we   look   for'A.irci  ,    world 

founded  upon  four  r'^T.ti,  i  l.i.-i.i.a  iree- 
doms.  The  first  i-  !:ei  ii  !  .•:.  rh  and 
expres-slou — everywhere  in  the  world. 

"Wards  feels  that  it  is  bound  by  the  rules 
of  good  citizenship  to  make  sure  that  the 
s!n-ip'!p  truth  about  these  provisions  and 
Wr;'-;:  :rr"*ance  of  them  be  not  hidden 
from  ■  ■  :r  <'>  n-^sented  to  Its  100.000  em- 
ployees t,.-  fiO  u>h"!  shareholders,  and  Its  many 
mlUlor:>  'i:  <-;;-:■  :v;er<  T  f>  tiiminatlon  of 
this  6ta".re:.;  \V;:u  ri  sc:  \  ;•  l.i.  purjXJSe  but 
to  conce&i  li.e  iraili  lium  readers  of  the 
document. 

"Wards  has  cheerfully  met  with  the  union 
and  with  this  board  whenever  requested. 
Wards  has  promptly  obeyed  the  direction  of 
th*-  P'>-s'  iert  Wnrds  insisted  that  its  right 
to  i<  ,;     ',..   ■«',,•;.  net  be  destoyed. 

•■M'-KT'KiMf --T  v: ".no  Se  Co., 
'  is>£WEj.L  .i.ivRY    l^re.iident." 


Blue  St?r  Mother;."  D.v 


EXTKNcicN  OF  rur:j.\KKS 

or 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCO IT 

IN   THE  VOViE  OF  IlEPKEa^Xr  .TiVKS 
T>:::rrdnv   D'-'oo'-*^,-^  Ifi    I'-l? 

Mr  WOLCOTT  M-,  Ppenkir,  -under 
\pii\i:  in.  vx^.vr'C^.  nry  rpm;irk,^  in  the 
Record.  I  ir.r'.'Luip  fr>e  fo'lowr"-  ar-t'cle 
appparir.g  iii  the  Flint  Now?  (-.1  D-rct^mbcr 
1.  1942: 
Dec  KMi  FB  7  Procl.umed  Bllt  Stab  Mothibs' 

D.^Y  -  \"Av    Wagq-ner   Sets  tkk  Date — War 

M'  iTltFR.S  OROT-P   Ptir-NDFri   IN    I^  tNT  H'-^N-'^'KT'J 

Mrs  A('d..  HaiT;?,  nnti^rn!  prf^-id'nt  i">t  the 
BiiK'  star  Mother?,  has  wruteti  Govtrnor  \  ;;:. 
WivfToner  tc  express  the  thanks  ;I  the  na- 
tionpJ  corpb  and  all  Blue  Siar  Mt}the-'  lor  the 
Governor's  proclamation  setting  .u>iar  i>ei.  era- 
bei  7  as  Blue  SUir  Mothers'  Dny  in  Mut-njCan 

In  isstiir.e  thl'-  pi-ocdamai  rnn  en  rh;.  anni- 
ver-aiv  ut  Die  datt-  ol  Feail  Harbor.  Governor 


Van  Wagoner  wrote  the  national  president 
that  he  hoped  that  this  action  "wUl  set  an 
enduring  precedent." 

Tiie  day  following  the  Michigan  Govenofs 
act.  Gov.  John  W.  Bricker.  of  Ohio.  .  i:ro.  a 
fiimiiar    proclamation    ir  r-    ('■.•r,::r:  ■    e 

Buckeye  6. ate   capital     •  ..  ;.     u- .«:  >!.:.: 

December  7  as  Bint  ^  .:-:  >'   t  :-;i  r^   loo   .:   I'l  :    . 

The  Governors  L,;  stvera;  -  ui<-i  !-o-  •  :...vc 
•xjmirveiyded  tbe  Blue  8tti:  .M  tr,  i  r  nlza- 
tion  b:::1  i.iui  isstifd  proclamations,  accord- 
ing  tu    v.    re    :     eived  here  today. 

rOlTNDEi'  :.--•  F-  ■-;t 

The  Blue  Star  Mothers'  organization  was 
conceived  following  the  Pearl  Harbor  assault 

as  a  result  of  an  appeal  by  M  Matnilda  Biu-- 
llng,  of  Richmond  Hill.  N.  Y.  loi  limiUee  with 
members  in  the  service  to  fly  the  tust  World 
War  service  banner  again.  Mrs.  Biirhnf;  is 
•Jtie  national  president  and  found.;r  of  the 
American  Gold  Sfe.r  Mothers  of  the  World 
Wars,  Inc..  and  is  the  founder  of  Gold  Star 
Mothers'  Dey. 

Beading  about  ilr.-.  Bu;..ii*;  s  i.ppeo.i,  Capt. 
G.  H.  Maines.  defense  editor  of  the  News- 
Advertiser,  oommun ira'^d  with  the  Gold  Star 
Mothers'  founder  aiu  u  -ot-.  ■  er  cooperation 
.".n  forming  a  new  organizauon  to  be  known 
lis  Bltie  Star  Mothers.  The  mothers  of  men 
or  women  serving  in  the  arnicr;  :■.  ices  of  the 
Nation,  or  of  any  of  Uie  Ln.rta  Nations. 
would  be  eligible  to  membersnip.  it  was 
planned.  The  prcpran^  was  outlined  to  honor 
mothers  of  the  u.t  mt  <  >;  in  the  armed  loroes. 
iuid  for  service,  as  a  national  patriotic  aiKl 
education 'il  a.ssociation  of  war  mothers 

Tlrr  :.  i  ■ -A.,r:t'rtiser  was  lo^.i  ,:•  •  -  --i-'-w 
the  i^iifuu.t-o  piitcram  of  the  oiopKi-eo  _'c  '•- 
laation,  and  Rpon.-(. -pt  it  from  its  inception 
in   January    IP 52 

The  nt  i.  i.  ,  *  is  started  in  Flint  by  In- 
viting any  el-g.Die  mcthfr  uli.  v.ii-h<.i  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  B  u;  ^ oii  M.  intis.  to 
sign  her  name  and  addre&s.  a'  c  ■  i.  nm.e  cf 
her  son.  or  daughter  added  lao  : .  \g  i.  t  upon 
which  was  published  In  the  News-Aco  ■        er. 

omcSRS  Ft  y<"'rV' 

As  a  result  of  the  coui^uii,  ui^re  than  1,000 
mothers  in  Genesee  County  responded, 
and  each  signer  was  mailed  a  blue  star  plac- 
ard for  her  window,  one  blue  star  for  each 
son  in  service.  She  was  also  given  a  member- 
ship card. 

This  was  followed  by  a  meeting  held  at 
the  Durant  Hotel  when  a  temporary  organ- 
ization was  effected  and  temporary  officers 
were  elected.    They  included: 

■Mrs.  Adda  Harris,  president:  M  .-  I;..:k 
Benison,  first  vice  presi'i  ;  Mr.-  Iva  Cole, 
second  vice  president;  Mr^.  Myrtle  Palmer, 
secretary;  Mrs.  Lena  Mosher,  treasurer;  Mrs. 
Jeanette  Wier.  chaplain:  Mrs.  LUy  Spilrker. 
publicity  chairman;  Mrs.  Ida  Sarver.  li..  i  - 
man  rules  and  bylaws  committet  lu .  ^  ('■  -  i  s 
Sears,  chairman  central  district,  M  -'  B  .-.- o 
Kiefer.  north  district:  Mrs.  HataeJ  Huu.plirey. 
south  disuict;  Mrs.  Ceciie  SteHen.  west  dis- 
trict; Mrs.  Prances  Gordon,  east  district. 

IVTi  rubers  of  thr  c..uncil  are  tn  addition 
'L:    officers.  M,>     '\..aa  Millei     XI.       Fern 
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gpread  the  idea  of  Blue  Star  M<  • 
from  every  section  ci  the  United  t 
quests  came  to  Flint  by  mall  and 
for  Information  about  the  newly 
soclation. 

Groups  were  started  In  many  Stat 
Blue  Star  Mothers  headquarters  se 
matlon  to  every  person  who  sou 
about  the  or^a:  "'a*' 

Representati'  •   '.v   V,    P.-  »    knit  h 
vhich  was  publi^^hed  In  the  News- 
describing  the  first  meeting.  Insert 
CoNCHEssioNAi.    P.ECORD.      Congr 
Senators  contacted  the  FJnt  Cong 
more  details  about  Elue  Star 
Idea  spread  across  the  Nation  alm^ 
night 

It  became  necessary  to  have  a  nat 
irp.  and  a  meeting  was  called  at  Ce 
School  In  Flint  for  this  purpose. 
Img  was  Invited  to  Flint  to  aid  in 
Izntlon    of    a    national    headqua; 
State  commanders  cf  the  America! 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  the 
of  Foreign  Wars  wrre  present  to 
Other  veteran  (groups  attending  the 
Included  tl  p  M  .r  ne  Corps  League 
tary  Order  .  f  ■  ;u>  Purple  Heart,  the 
Navy  Union,  the  Cana^     :.  L-  ^icn, 
Legion,  the  Catholic  V.ar  Vcteri'.ns 
Jewish   War  Veteians 

The   temporrxry  officers   were  unr 
elected  to  be  pfrmanent  officers .  a 
stitutlon  and  bylaws  were  adopted 
M?ilne«.    founder    of    the    orsaniza' 
made  an  honorary  life  member  and 
org2n:zer  tor  lite     Mother  Mathild: 
president  of  the  Gold  Star  Mothers. 
a  life  membership  and  app^lnted 
The  attorney  general  of  New  Yorfe.  I 
J    Bennett,   Jr  .   was   Invited   to   br 
tional  legal  adviser,  and  accepted 

Attorney  Warren  E    Miller,  of  W 
a  member  of  the  executive  commi 
American      Veterans'      Association 
was    named   national   legislative 
accepted 

The    organiz-t     n    grew    rapidly 
commended   t.     •    e    :;t;zens  of  M 
Governor  Van  W.igoner,     Other  Sti 
tivcs    did    likewise      United    States 
ARTHTti  II    Vavdhnberg  Hi'.d  Fp.ent: 
commL-.Ued    i^.e    L'lue    Star   Mothe 
Mayor   Jeffries   of   Detroit,   and   ve 
civic  leaders 

The  Cleveland   Plain  Dealer,  am 
newspapers,  sponsored  the  Blue  Str. 
In  Ohio  and  to  date  have  signed 
55.000  members,  according  to  John 
of  the  fdi'^'^rlal  department. 

Mrs    T    H    Alfcrd.  first  comman 
National  United  States  Army  Mothe 
the  mothers  at  the  Michigan  State 
tlon    last    summer    and    suggested 
organization  rrerr.be ."-hip  merec.  ar 
affl!iat.<d   xk:-::    b;    p   Star  Moth-  ,- 
ford    w   i    drp   .•  v'ci    national    ^.if,. 
Blue  S    ir  M     :.•  r^  at  the  end  of 
term  as  CLm-nairier  of  the  Na*:  ■■. 
States  Army  Mothers 

In  the  East.  Mr=:  Mary  Kelly,  cf 
hrs  bfn  very  active  as  an  orgu: 
?■!-  V  -.  ■;  -^  -rmidt  In  Wlfccnsin  an 
?.:.„  M.-i.  'i::..iiias  N.  Baldu-in  and 
thony  in  Ohio  Mrs  CI  k  W  I 
Florida,  and  Mr?  A'ford  m  ih..-  V. 
been  stanch  supporters  of  the  crj 

Genesee  County   haa  the  follow. ; 
groups  with  official  chprt-^rs: 

Northeast  ?rr>ur    M"-    3  -^•'>   K 
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Heort  group,  Mrs.  Alex  C  Smith.  pre5lf!ent; 
Utley  Kroup.  Mrs.  Nellie  McClung,  president; 
Homedale  group.  Mrs.  Avery  V.  Younglas, 
president;  Washington  School  group,  Mrs. 
Jjarah  Watson,  cirts'dcr.t. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REJ/IARKS 

OF 

nO'A.  CLlFfOnC  ?..  tl'S^L 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10. 1942 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  in  direct  violation 
of  legislation  passed  by  Congress,  is  at 
this  time  putting  a  squeeze  on  the  millers 
of  this  country  which,  if  continued,  will 
put  millers  out  of  business  and  result  in 
an  acute  bread  shortage  in  this  country 
within  a  few  weeks'  time.  This  situation 
arises  out  of  the  imposition  of  ceilings  on 
f^cur  prices  based  upon  a  wheat  price  of 
76  percent  of  parity,  notwith.standing  the 
fact  that  the  Price  Control  Act  provides 
no  maximum  price  shall  be  established  or 
maintained  for  any  commodity  processed 
or  manufactured  in  whole  or  substantial 
part  from  any  agricultural  commodity 
below  a  price  which  will  reflect  to  the 
producers  of  such  agricultural  commodity 
either  parity  or  the  highest  price  received 
by  producers  between  January  1.  1942, 
and  September  15.  1942,  whichever  is  the 
higher.  The  parity  price  of  v/heat  is 
higher  than  the  price  received  by  pro- 
ducers at  any  time  between  January  1, 
1942.  and  September  15,  1942,  and  is 
therefore  applicable  in  this  case. 

As  the  result  of  the  imposition  of  this 
illegal  and  unauthorized  price  ceiling, 
miller  are  being  forced  to  suspend  oper- 
ations. Members  cf  Congress  from  all 
over  the  country  have  received  wires 
from  milling  companies  pointing  out  the 
situation  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
The  following  wire  from  the  Walnut 
Creek  Milling  Co.,  of  Great  Bend.  Kans., 
is  typical: 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  price 
ceilings  have  new  completely  paralyzed  our 
business,  because  we  cannot  sell  flour  The 
Army  is  asking  for  bids  on  flour  Monday  of 
next  week,  but  we  cannot  offer  because  ca.sh 
wheat  today  5  cents  higher  than  when  flour 
callings  were  established.  All  other  mills 
this  territory  In  same  position. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  realizes  the  gravity 
of  this  situation  cr  not.  I  am  charitable 
enough  to  think  that  perhaps  it  dees  net. 
becaiise  it  is  certainly  takinr  a  great  re- 
sponsibility when,  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  Congi'e.5S.  it  deliberately  brings  about 
a  situation  which,  if  not  corrected  soon, 
will  result  in  hunger  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Instead  of  complying  with  the  law.  the 
0;!i  e  :  F:;ce  Administration  is  tiTing 
r  1  Cf '  ".-.f  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
'  )  :  ■•(;  .r^  the  price  of  wheat  through 
ma:  -;::  manipulation  or  some  other  sort 


of  hocus  pccus,  notwithstr.ndins  the  fact 
that  the  market  price  of  v.- heat  today  is 
far  below  parity. 

The  only  way  to  settle  this  question 
right  Is  for  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration to  obey  the  laws  passed  jy 
Congress.  If  it  feels  that  price  ceilings 
m.ust  be  imposed  on  wheat  and  flour, 
they  should  be  imposed  on  the  basis  of 
parity. 

Why  d'd  not  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration follow  the  law  in  this  par- 
ticular? Publicly,  no  reason  has  been 
given  for  its  failure  in  this  regard. 
Rumors,  however,  based  on  what  seem 
to  be  good  authority,  are  to  the  effect 
that  someone  in  the  administration  has 
made  a  promise  to  leaders  of  organizc-d 
labor  that  the  price  of  bread  will  not  be 
increased.  I  have  no  means  cf  knowing 
whether  that  is  the  reason  for  this  con- 
tinued violation  of  law  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  but  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  explanation,  we  are  per- 
haps justified  in  assuming  that  there 
may  be  something  to  the  rumor.  Of 
course,  no  one  in  the  administration,  in- 
cluding the  President,  has  any  authority 
to  promise  that  the  ceiling  price  on  any 
commodity  will  be  fixed  otherwise  than 
as  provided  by  law. 

If  promises  have  been  made  that  the 
law  will  be  ignored,  it  seems  strange  that 
they  should  have  been  made  in  the  case 
of  bread,  which  is  by  far  the  cheapest 
article  of  food  on  the  American  table. 
Not  only  Is  this  true.  Ijut  the  price  of 
bresd  today  is  below  the  price  which 
prevailed  during  years  when  there  was  no 
thought  of  inflation  and  when  wages  and 
incomes  of  working  people  were  far  below 
what  they  are  today. 

The  year  1926  is  frequently  used  as  a 
base  in  the  compilation  of  statistics  with 
reference  to  the  cost  of  living.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  price  p?r  pound  of  white  bread  in 
1926  was  93  cents.  According  to  the 
same  authority  the  price  of  white  bread 
on  September  15,  1942.  was  8.7  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  well  known  that  industrial 
wages  are  considerably  higher  now  than 
in  1926.  The  figures  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  show  that  for 
25  selected  industries  the  average  weekly 
wage  in  1926  was  $27.42.  For  September 
1942.  it  was  $41.78.  or  50  percent  more. 
A  similar  situation  prevails  with  refer- 
ence to  total  Income  from  wages  and  sal- 
aries. 

According  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  In  1926  the  total  in- 
come in  this  Country  from  wages  and 
salaries  was  $47,400,000  000.  An  esti- 
mate by  the  .=ame  pu'hority  for  the  fir.st 
9  months  of  1942  is  $56,100,000  000.  or  an 
annual  rate  of  practically  $75,000,000,000. 
Thus,  while  weekly  wages  have  increased 
50  percent  and  total  income  from  wages 
and  salaries  has  increased  by  more  than 
that  amount  since  1926,  the  consumer 
today  is  paying  0.6  cent  less  per  pound 
for  bread  than  he  was  at  that  time.  If 
flour  ceilings  were  based  upon  wheat 
prices  at  parity,  it  would  increase  the  cost 
of  bread  something  like  one-half  cent 
per  pound,  making  the  price  evp~i  then 
slightly  below  what  it  was  in  1926. 
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How  would  such  an  increase  affect  the 
average  individual  or  family  ir  dollars 
and  cent":?  Annual  ri  :  ;,p;\  ^>!i- 
f;umption  of  loT'-.d  i"^  b.-fA-f--n  70  :\\\(\  HO 
pounds.  As.-'jmin?  that  it  i.>  75  pc»und.- 
per  year  and  the  cost  is  increased  or.e- 
half  cent  per  pound,  th^  total  cost  to  any 
individual  would  be  37 '^  cents,  and  to  a 
family  of  five  it  wo'\ti  be  le.s.s  than  $li 
per  year  I^  ti;.-  ::ifi<i'aon''  D,d  we 
have  inflation  in  1L»26V 

If  a  workingman  were  abl*'  t^  pay  9.3 
cents  per  pound  for  bread  in  1926  with 
an  income  less  than  two-thirds  of  what 
it  is  at  present,  should  n.  t  he  be  able 
to  pay  a^  nn.'h  now  in  ordor  that  the 
farnur  u!:i>  pif"iri::f'N  l!"e  \\t"('al  rr;.y 
receive  a  price  wh-oi:  i^  (m  a  nar  v.th 
the  cost  of  the  iliins^.-  h<  ':viv>?  To  me 
the  answer  seems  perfftty  apparent,  and 
yet,  rather  than  obey  t;.t  la  a  and  rather 
than  give  farmers  p.u.i}  price.N,  the 
Office  oi  Pnci  .-^dmini-ti  :• ;  liin  i.^  i  .utv- 
ing  out  a  policy  wh.rh.  if  continued,  will 
nol  only  put  the  n^llor^  of  this  country 
out  of  business  but  w:''  r-  <  '  :n  hunger 
among  our  peoplr  .^.i;  this  at  a  time 
when  our  supply  of  \v  1: out  is  greater  than 
at  any  time  in  our  history. 


,A:idrp$«    of    T.    M.    Girdler    Before    New 
York  Chamber  of  ConimerCv' 


EXTENcICiN   or   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REFRRSfc::^T  ^T!\ES 

Th ursday.  Deceuibc    1  '^   '  v  ;: 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Sixaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  iticlud- 
ing  a  recent  speech  mao-  \y:  m-  t  m. 
Girdler.  clmirman.  c.:  •  t:  i a  a  A.i- 
craft  Corporation,  Vultce  AiKiali.  Iin 
and  RepubUc  Steel  Corpiia;  '<n 

This  is  an  interestme  nv.d  m:  :  mar.ve 
article  and  is  placet!  :n  tie  Rfiorn  m 
order  that  many  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  more  about  present- 
day  plane  production  and  the  future 
possibilities  of  aircraft: 

As  a  steel  man  on  part-time  loan  to  the 
aviation  Industry  I  wish  I  had  time  today  to 
talk  about  steel  as  well  as  airplanes.  Both 
are  great  Industries  taking  a  great  part  In 
the  war.  Any  nation  that  has  supremacy  In 
the  production  of  steel  and  aircraft,  as  we 
have,  possesses  a  double  guaranty  of  final 
victory. 

Steel  supremacy  has  been  long  in  the 
making.  Its  foundation  Is  In  America's  vast 
resources  of  coal  and  ore.  Up>on  that  foun- 
dation a  mighty  Industry  ha5  been  built  by 
a  long  line  of  able  and  far-seeing  men. 
Sometimes  these  men  are  referred  to  as 
"rugged  Individ'inU^ts,"  But  America  today 
Is  stronger  for  '.ap  f  rr  ^l  t  of  those  men 
who  believed  in  steel  anci  had  faith  In  their 
country. 

Steel  and  aviation  have  many  problems  in 
common.  Changes  in  aircraft  design  are 
always  going  on  during  wartime  and  these 
bring  a  constant  stream  of  new  and  special 
requirements.  Those  demands  for  steel  ar" 
met  by  steel  metallurgist?  working  hand  in 
gl  ve  with  aircraft  engineer  = 


By  contrast  with  steel,  aviation  Is  a  new 
Industry,  The  war  has  given  it  an  enormotis 
stimulation.  Probably  10  years  of  normal  ad- 
vance have  been  crowded  Into   1. 

Just  as  the  steel  age  brought  a  new 
world,  so  this  new  age  of  the  air  is  certain 
to  bring  vast  changes  in  the  lives  of  people 
everywhere  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  These 
char.ges  already  are  apparent  In  war.  They 
will  be  equri.".-   ;:r.portant  in  peace. 

So  nccess-;i:y  are  airplanes  to  present-day 
military  tactics  that  the  surest  way  to  render 
any  aggressor  nation  impotent  would  be  to 
deprive  It  of  war  planes.  It  could  never  en- 
gage In  modern  war.  It  could  neither  attack 
nor  defend.  Planes  are  not  only  deadly  weap- 
ons, thcv  nor  Mo    fvp:    -^f  'hf"  "■■•:n'-d  forces. 

ModcTi.  wr.r  rlcraat.c'.s  niro.y  k.i.d.-  of  planes, 
capable  cf  operating  under  a  ccrr.plpx  variety 
of  conditions.  No  other  com.batant  has  re- 
quirements so  varied  as  we  have,  because 
none  is  fighting  upon  so  many  and  so  distant 
fronts. 

Also  there  are  varying  conditions  of  cli- 
mate. In  the  Aleutians  our  planes  are  oper- 
ating over  water  in  cold  and  foggy  weather. 
In  the  Solomons  the  heat  is  frightful  and  the 
rains  terrific.  In  Africa  there  is  stifling  heat 
combined  with  the  swirling  sane?  -^f  *l-.e  des- 
ert.   And  so  it  goes  throughout  \h>'-  vorld. 

Our  planes  must  be  prepared  to  meet  these 
varying  conditions  For  that  reason  the 
Government  ha?  so*  up  numerous  so-called 
modiflcatlon  centers.  To  those  centers  new 
planes  are  flown  for  certain  changes  and 
modifications,  depending  tipon  the  part  of  the 
world  and  particular  combat  duty  for  which 
j  they  are  destined.  Side  by  side  In  one  of  these 
centers  you  may  see  great  rl:i'.-,rs  iti  various 
colors  cam.'iv-fi'iEer!  ',■■-  :t..o:'-  !■«!■■:,:  fronts. 
Some  are  puii.ua  ic.  u.. :  ,  v.  ,••':  *;  .  ^.aids  of 
the  desert.  Some  are  poo  o  -  ri  nd  with 
lbp  s;iii'\\'-  "f  *Vp  Air'  c 

n.<=  (■•-.■■A  '.'-■•■•  rO  p,  pO.r.e  is  :he  field  of  com- 
t  0  ,^1111081  every  action  develops  new  and 
\:  Til  ore  seen  conditions  Reports  from  the 
front  go  to  Washlnpo  n  (-(;^"u'0\  .^ny 
changes  required  to  meet  ccm^.o  t  «  ditions 
are  relayed  to  manufacturers  p*  myly.  In 
the  c?.se  of  the  Consolidated  B  2*  Liberator 
we  have  made  some  200  changes  in  design  In 
the  last  year.  Our  production  lines  had  to  be 
so  organized  as  to  effect  these  changes  with- 
out sli'A  .I'S   ]-'■'■  'CiiirT;'.'!, 

Sr,nv":Oif"  I  i.i;,  a,-ked  about  the  contro- 
xf-r^x  w  r  ■:  0  :  r  a  pc --iod  raged  over  the  re- 
.'jpective  merits  ol  American  and  British 
planes.  Certainly  that  was  a  tempest  in  a 
teapot.  In  arguing  over  these  planes  the 
'  armchair  experts  were  wrong.  What  they 
should  have  considered  are  the  uses  to  which 
t^p  vnrioiic  planes  are  put.  For  example. 
/>!!:■  iiru.  iifavy  bombers  are  designed  for 
daylight  precision  bombing,  British  bomb- 
ers are  designed  for  night  bombing.  Each 
type  has  proved  eSective.  American  heavy 
bombers  are  scoring  hits  on  relatively  small 
targets  v,  o.O  n  l.  eh  degree  of  accuracy 

These  big  boimb^'^'^  'h"  Consolidated  B-24 
Liberators  and  thf  B^  g  Flying  Fortresses, 
are  so  well  constru'o  :!nd  heavily  armored 
that  even  when  ru  i'-ri  by  enemy  fire,  they 
almost  invariah.v  :•  o.':  from  their  missions. 
The  facts  are  :hui  w::rn  American  planes 
are  sent  on  missions  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed, they  usually  come  home  with  the  job 
well  done. 

In  building  planes  for  this  war  the  aviation 
Industry  hns  accomplLshed  miracles  of  pro- 
duction We  nre  tuilding  more  planes  this 
year  than  'o.  aU  the  20  vpars  before  the  war. 
Today  30  pr ore  r  !,•;«•  :  i  peratlng  70  sep- 
arate plants  arc  nidkir.g  70  tj-pes  of  planes 
for  war  uses.  Since  June  1940  approximately 
$50  000  000  000  hro.  e  becii  appropriated  for 
hirrr-rOO 

WO-  :.  V  i;  :f,i07'  •;  o  the  dollar  volume  of 
the  ;:""-, o'  !nO\:-or:'  o-  now  running  at  an 
annual  rnte  ten  tor.rs   tha-   o:   the  automo- 


bile business  in  1940  you  get  scrtf  aa  a  tf 
the  dimensions  of  this  activity. 

To  accomplish  its  job  the  aircraft  ir  a  •-■ 
has  thrown  all  of  Its  resouTPs  Into  c;  v,  • 
pool.  The  varlotzs  compn;.:es  fire  -w  •V.;:.;: 
together  as  a  team.  They  aie  txc!,  ag  oo 
Ideas,  men,  materials — anything  to  e-  . '■ 
Job  done  and  win  the  war. 

I  have  never  seen  such  a  magnificc;.:  tpirit 
of  cooperation  as  is  being  carried  on  through 
the  Aircraft  War  Production  Council  of  the 
West  Coast.  And  new  ^,;r. oar  councils  in 
other  sections  are  be;;  ;   '.     ::ied. 

Furthermore,  the  aa  :  .f:  companies  are 
giving   full   cooperatlca  :!;  r   Industries 

who  in  the  war  emerp<:ov  av  :.ow  for  the 
first  time  embarking  a;  a  :!  itLlding  cf 
planes.  For  example,  il.e  service-;-  cf  hun- 
dreds of  Consolidated  engineers  ha\'  lain 
made  available  to  Ford  at  V::e  rrta:  \v  ,.  •■ 
Run  plant  built  to  ;  i  <'•■  •  "-'  -•;-■'  ■•a.-t-.d 
Liberators. 

Great  plants  have  bteu  taa.It  and  uundrcds 
of  thousands  of  new  workers  have  been  em- 
ployed. Most  of  tliese  workers  were  un- 
trained and  inexperienced  in  factory  work. 
Training  them  quickly  to  c'.a  tl.p  Jcb  has 
been  one  of  the  Incredible  a.  c  niij.i^!  :  ents 
in  the  war-production  pii  jttani 

It  was  done,  chiefly,  by  bn  i.ku.i.'  ta  v,  ii  a>  in- 
piex  assemblies  line  ^u^lp.  ■  ;  os  .i..,  .  .ocat- 
ing  people  to  do  thc-e  .-;::, a. c  a  i>-  rake, 
for  Instance,  a  compitx  j  o  -.hm  a  ■■:  t-tlv 
reeoo'-d  a  xf'-:'^  t'a':.:.,f  It  '.'  ii  <:.•:,  etiu- 
cai.e  .-.X  peaip.r  io  dv.i  s:x  mdavadua;  ;;ha,  • «! 
of  that  jub,  tJ-,f  irhorufj  SlT  taiCa.  pl.a-r  tii;i 
be  accomplisa!»'d  m  2  oiMroh.-  i:^', ao  aacl 
Federal  authoni.e.-  set  uj?  ''ir  pr::t,;ir>  ;  ra- 
tional SChocas,  aad  ti.c  ;s  ^w^us  >i.:,a  <  .  aO,alh- 
uted  fore::, -a  ..:  a  '.eaciaaen.  ;,;,d  '.■\:.\:-.  iis 
teachers. 

We  cannot  stop  tins  i 'o. ■>: •,  ss  o!  '. r .o : . , :i g 
ne■.^■  vciOtC"*-  hacuUse  we  *3ri,  a  cca- oiiiit  aibi.T 
shertaj^t,  liiC  uaalt  h„i--  ^;.■ae:.  the  aaieridt 
industry  exactly  the  saaj  !,,iii.i>.iV,t-r  ;  t.  a:iiii 
it  has  given  you.  whctt<.'vei    y  ur   buMi    a^.-. 

We  b3gan  the  employment  oi  v.  a;;.t!  early. 
Today  the  proportion  of  w aanen  m  the  air- 
plane industry  on  the  w  ■--  ca,,-  hpnroxl- 
mates  35  percent.  Tiie  ;aor'  w.^v.  <,  '  v.  -t-e :i 
among  the  trainees  i^  aa'i.roa  7 a  ]a':,  i::,'. 
Eventually  at  least  5a  ;)t-;fea;t  ol  ■  v:t  «  :n- 
ployees  mnv  bf>  wonici 

Moreover,  u'.;iri.-rt  \r.  a:o:!att  liiiur.t^  h,.ve 
equal  opportunities  with  men  for  advance- 
ment. In  many  jobs,  especially  those  that 
are  detailed  and  pa.,:^oa:ar  wi-a.ia:  are 
superior  to  mer..  ita.  :.f'a  ut  cur  aa^cr.!- 
tion  at  the  Consolidated  p.iic  \"ua"f  i  aio.ts 
they  have  proven  competeio.  w  kta^  ii.  ta-s 
industry. 

We  ai"e  doing  «dl  In  our  power  to  encourage 
theu-  advancement.  For  example,  the  experi- 
mental engineering  departments  of  our  plant 
have  been  taking  girls  v.1ih  technical  training 
or  aptitude  off  the  assembly  line  •  •  • 
and  putting  them  into  a  department  where 
they  Tork  along  with  engineers  and  techni- 
cians. Wcmen  who  demonstrate  the  proper 
ability  receive  real  opportunities  to  go  from 
skilled  mechanical  work  into  the  engineering 
field. 

We  ere  not  stopping  there.  We  are  evalu- 
ating jobs  from  the  standpo'nt  of  physical 
requirements,  and  training  r.a  a  a  qtped  peo- 
ple to  fill  them,  wherever  pote.bie.  We  have 
employed  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind.  And 
all  of  them  aie  getting  h  lea.l  thrill  in  being 
able  to  participate  ir.  ibt    w.ir  ( tTori 

Don't  assume  la.tit  ta,.r  i:..".r:ivw  t :  ]:r  '■  - 
lems  are  solved 

The  major  c.flia  a, 
not  caused  st  n  u. "; 
as  by  vOiui.Oiry  ea.',,-tnie.  •:- 

In  the  ta.aa„r.,,;>  a. !;.■-. ...-.  a  ^ 
ing  one  recta-t  a.  ai,..  c:.a'aa^  ,j:  ;, 
called  to  active  caatv  rti.ri,:  a  ,i  i 
15  percent  of  the  lutsja  :...:ia:.<.  ■  ! 
leaving  work  for  the  service.    Tr.e 


curiously  enough,  is 
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ct   abcut  85   percent  represented 

enll'tments. 

In  view  of  these  facts  It  Is  well  thn 
have  b;en   taken   promptly   by   tLe   C 
ment  to  stop  voluntary  enlistments  of  es^n- 
l:al  workers. 

We  regard  the  deferment  cf  many  of 
engincr^rs  and  certain  skilled  air  r  iT*  '* 
as   aboOiutely   essential   to   pretty :    ::  e 
duction  of  airplanes. 

The  manpower  problem  Is  only  one 
many    difficulties    confrontUig    the    av::4:;on 
Industry. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  problem  cf  material 
shortages  which  are  Impeding  full 
cf  our  priductlve  power 

Beyond  a  doubt  v.-  ■     'a  ^  ^-->   ■  '    vpr.-|'i 
ever    Hitler.     But    :   clay  s     •.  -.u    cvrp 
America  s  aviation  Industrj-  is  hardly  6C 
cent    of    Its   present    potential    capac.t 
ca;pacuy  If  we  had  the  materials,   h:   '. 
had  the  men. 

Now  why  Is  this?     The  an£^f      .:-• 
to  fundamentals.     The  bald  fact  is  •:.   • 
tically  no  one  In  Washineton.  anci     •- 
businessmen  had  any  understands  .'     : 
American  management  could  achieve  .:. 
duction.  when  given  the  green  light. 

If  the  aviation  Industry  had  full  quotis  of 
men  and  materials,  it  could  nearly  double  its 
present  gigantic  pr   i;  -■ 

That  Is  exactly  ^      ■   Mr    Nelson   Is  a4; 
for  next  year.     W;-       -\r">r.ca  and   .  ^ 
on  the  offensive  n:    -f  p;    :.t~s  are  1.°'' 
still  more 

To  double  production  y":    vcri  r 
to  double  the  working  fcr  e      Th*»  e 
be  little  expansion  needed  m  'l.f    .  ' 
production  facilities      The  cru.x     :  ': 
lem  is  in  material  .supply,  with  moderat^  In- 
Incrcnse  In  manpower. 

I  am  fully  awaic  of  h-  *  Peering  prdpor- 
tlcns  of  that  problem.  Ma;y  Industrie!  are 
Involved.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Items  from 
tiny  gadgets  to  massive  engines  mu^t  be 
duced  and  brought  together  at  the  :  ..;.• 
and  at  the  right  place.  These  Indusvriel  too 
n^iist  have  the  men  and  materials. 

':■  pxan-.ple,  in  making  a  Liberator  b' 
•;\.  r:.u=t  have  more  than  102  000  pa" 
300  000  rivets.  We  buy  from  2.1CX''  -u 
tractors  and  suppliers  Stop  the  f.uw  ( 
one  of  those  Items  and  you  halt  the  pro^uc 
tion  of  flniihed  Liberators. 

It  Is  no  miracle  that  the  aviation  Indi^try 
could  nearly  double  output  if  given  the 
ftrwl  materials      It  Is  Just  the  result  of  nn|ath 
mat'cs  and  good  hard  thinking 

Here  are  the  facts  Once  the  dewier 
product  has  been  reasonably  stai 
you  can.  if  need  be.  pracically  d 
production  each  year  This  re.<^ult.s 
things — improvements  In  methods  whicii  you 
introduce  as  you  go  along  and  accumuii  tion 
cf  experience.  Ycu  can  stim  it  all  up  by  say- 
ing "improvements  In  r-reanizin?  the  prf>r!uc- 
iion  line  ■■ 

Such  prcETPss--:  ■  xnaiids  niigh'y  ta.--  F  r 
the  first  jva.  ■  *■  •  .-.A-'-^  one  15  Just  twc  Bu" 
in  the  second  year  two  times  two  becomes 
four  And  In  the  third  year  twc  time?  fnur 
becomes  eight. 

That  is  approximately  *;>^    a  ,v   •!  ■ 
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7  -.nclple  was  f\rst  adopted  In  the  airplane  In- 
::u3try  by  Vultee  for  light  planes.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  assembly  line  was  complicated 
when  it  came  to  heavy  planes.  But  It  was 
done. 

You  can  cut  down  man-hours  per  bomber 
by  efficient  organization,  and  keep  cutting. 
That  makes  for  mathematically  proportion- 
ate Increase  in  output. 

But  ycu  can't  cut  down  the  materials  you 
need  for  each  bomber.  Each  great  machine 
goes  on  needing,  say.  300.000  rivets — each  goes 
on  having  102.000  parts.  And  pretty  soon 
you  need  twice  as  many  rivets  as  you  did  the 
year  b- f  re — and  then  four  times  as  many 

A'      :.--    present    time    our    manufacturing 
.y    appears    to    have    outstripped    the 
cipL.i.- -nt  sjpply  of  raw  materials. 

What  has  happened  to  our  land  of  abun- 
dance? 'Well,  I'll  tell  you.  We  still  have  a 
land  of  abundance.  But  we  also  have  hoard- 
ers— those  fellows  who  try  to  beat  shortages 
by  grabbln;  and  hoarding,  getting  materials 
into  the  plant  long  before  it  Is  needed  and 
Just  slttint;  on  It. 

No  one  can  convince  me  that  there  Is  any 
real  shortage  of  steel  In  this  country.  Not 
with  an  snnual  steel-making  capacity  of 
90.000,000  tons.  All  of  the  great  current  out- 
put of  stee:  is  not  going  into  current  produc- 
tion. I  think  millions  of  tons  of  it  are  lying 
around  in  various  plants  throughout  the 
country  Wc.ltlng  to  be  used.  Some  of  these 
Idle  Inventories  are  necessary.  But  a  lot  of 
that  steel  ought  to  be  at  work. 

What  we  have  had  is  a  haphazard  method 
of  distributing  our  vital  materials.  What  we 
need  Is  to  organize  the  flow  of  materials  and 
match  them  with  actual  requirements.  We 
need  to  bring  material  inventories  in  line  With 
current  needs. 

That  Is  what  the  new  controlled-materlals 
plan  of  the  War  Production  Board  Is  meant 
to  accomplish.  Priorities  have  become  worse 
than  usele&s. 

Under  the  controlled-materials  plan  a 
manufacturer  with  an  order  for  8,000  tanks 
will  get  monthly  allocations  for  all  the  steel 
and  bolts  and  nuts  he  needs  each  month  In 
the  production  of  these  8.000  tanks.  He  won't 
be  locking  up,  meanwhile,  materials  for 
18.000  tanks. 

I  know,  as  well  as  you.  that  some  of  the 
folks  In  this  country  would  prefer  to  con- 
tinue the  old  scramble  system,  but  I  am 
firmly  convinced  the  new  controlled-materials 
plan  should  be  given  a  fair  trial.  It  promises 
to  uncork  a  lot  of  bottlenecks  of  production. 

I  am  for  that  plan  because  I  think  it  will 
help  win  the  war.  That  is  the  acid  test. 
The  war  news  has  been  getting  a  lot  better 
recently.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
tide  has  turned  against  Hitler.  But  there 
Is  still  a  long  way  to  go  to  crush  him  entirely. 
And  after  that  Job  is  finished,  there  will  still 
be  Japan. 

American  production  Is  helping  to  turn  the 
tide.  But  we  must  do  more  than  that.  We 
must  overwhelm  the  enemy — and  quickly. 

Our  great  strength  as  a  nation  lies  not  only 
In  our  vast  natural  resources.  It  lies  also  In 
cur  ability  to  organize  the  large-scale  con- 
version of  these  resources  Into  finished  goods. 
No  other  nation  has  cur  knack  of  making 
things  so  fast 

I  saw  an  example  of  the  difference  in  our 
methods  and  those  of  other  countries  the 
other  day  in  San  Diego  when  I  went  to 
North  Island  to  look  over  a  Jap  Zero,  brought 
for   study   from   Alaska   by   the  Navy. 

The  Zero,  quite  obviously,  is  a  hand-made 
Job.  and  good  in  a  dog  fight,  though  inferior 
to  our  types  In  speed,  protection,  and  fire 
;  .'.t;  I  know  now  that  they  cannot  pro- 
LUi-e  f>n' ut;h  of  them  by  their  outmoded 
ha-  1  ::  r* h:ds  to  keep  pace  with  our  output 
'•':    :Ui."::,f;    pUr.e  =  . 

I:,  l.t:  pr  auctive  capacity  of  American 
Industry  not  only  lies  our  assurance  of 
victory  in  the  war  but  also  the  promise  cf 
the  future.     No  one  can  foresee  the  precise 


pattern  of  the  post-war  perlcd.  But  we 
do  know  there  will  be  vast  deficiencies  cf 
good  to  be  made  up.  There  will  be  a  world 
to  rebuild. 

The  war  Is  developing  in  this  country  the 
greatest  unified  power  of  production  in  tlie 
whole  world.  That  power  is  now  devoted 
to  the  destruction  of  an  evil  force.  But 
when  the  war  is  over,  this  great  power  will 
make  us  better  able  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  peace.  I  believe  we  shall  solve 
those  problems,  too.  I  believe  we  can  if  we 
will  hold  fast  to  the  principles  that  have 
made  America. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  grown  great 
under  our  system  of  free  institutions  and 
open  competition.  This  is  the  system  which 
gives  every  Individual  American  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement  and  self-betterment. 
If  we  can  continue  to  guarantee  in  this  coun- 
try the  principles  of  free  institutions  and 
Individual  liberties  we  need  have  no  fear 
of  the  future 

In  some  respects  the  outline  of  the  post- 
war world  Is  already  taking  shape.  There  is 
no  longer  rny  doubt  of  the  fact  that  tivlatlon 
will  come  Into  Itf  own  as  a  new  and  revolu- 
tionary element  In  transportation.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  for  a  moment  that  the  cQder 
forms  of  transportation  are  to  be  swept  aside. 
There  will  be  ships  still,  and  railrocds  and 
motorcars.  But  the  air  will  assume  a  new 
and  growing  Importance. 

Already  maps  of  the  world  are  being  re- 
drawn showing  air  routes  which  know  no 
barrier  of  lane*  or  sea. 

Points  only  yesterday  separated  by  thou- 
sands of  miles  and  by  many  weeks  nre  now 
but  a  few  air-hours  away.  Distance  is  being 
annihilated. 

All  this  is  not  a  dream  of  the  future.  To- 
day literally  hundreds  of  American  transport 
and  cargo  planes  are  flying  on  regular  routes 
to  the  many  battle  fronts  of  the  world  under 
the  Air  Transport  Command. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Consolidated  planes 
are  active  In  ti^is  service,  and  we  are  develop- 
ing new  planes  for  the  future. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  details  of  some  of 
these  planes  You  will  understand  that  they 
are  military  secrets 

But  I  can  at  least  say  that  today's  planes 
give  you  only  the  barest  hint  of  what  you 
are  going  to  see  in  the  near  fu  tire. 

Take  the  Consolidated  B-24  Liberator,  for 
Instance.  It  Is  one  of  the  biggest  pli-nes  In 
the  world  today  and  one  of  the  fastest,  with 
a  speed  cf  well  over  300  miles  an  hour.  Con- 
verted Into  a  transport,  a  Liberator  carried 
General  Arnold  In  his  record-breaking.;  flight, 
from  Australia  to  the  United  States.  It  car- 
ried Churchill  to  Moscow  and  Willkie  iround 
the  world.  But  alongside  of  the  aircraft  of 
tomorrow  the  giant  Liberator  will  lo3k  like 
a  toy  plane. 

At  Consolidated  our  engineers  are  vorklng 
night  and  day  on  a  newer  and  larger  air- 
plane. 

The  same  minds  that  conceived  our  B-24 
Liberator  bombers  and  the  PBY  flyin;  boats 
have  planned  this  greater  airplane  to  the 
point  where  industry  could  begin  jiroduc- 
tlon  on  it.  And  It  could  be  used  as  a  oomber 
or  In  a  modified  version  as  a  cargo  trfnsport. 

It  could  span  the  Atlantic  in  a  fev;  hovus 
and  carry  a  crew  with  400  passengers.  As  a 
bomber  it  could  make  nonstop  trips  to 
Europe  and  return. 

As  a  cargo  transport  It  could  carry  heavy 
loads  of  vital  armament  and  milita.y  sup- 
plies to  distant  fighting  fronts  where  sea- 
lane  traffic  is  too  hazardous. 

The  speed  of  some  300  miles  an  hour, 
which  amazes  today,  will  soon  seem  slow. 
Tomorrow  speeds  of  from  400  to  500  miles  an 
hour  will  be  common. 

Planes  like  these  will  help  keep  America 
supreme  in  the  air. 

Locking  back  over  the  war  thias  far,  the 
Inevitable  conclusion  is  that  land  sad  sea 
forces  can  win  only  when  accompanied  by 
air  supremacy. 
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ThLs  does  not  mean  that  airplanes  win  or 
lose  the  war.  Men  still  have  to  fight  on 
land  and  sea.  But  it  apparently  does  mean 
that  the  margin  of  power  lies  in  the  air. 

This  Is  the  vital  thing  for  us  to  bear  in 
mind  as  we  look  toward  the  post-war  period. 
Certainly  if  this  war  has  taught  us  anything 
at  all  It  must  have  taught  us  that  to  remain 
free  we  must  be  strong,  to  be  strong  we 
must  keep  a  margin  of  power  in  the  air. 

This  means  not  merely  the  number  of 
planes  In  existence.  Planes  In  existence  to- 
day may  be  useless  tomorrow.  It  means 
keeping  alive  the  Nation's  facilities  to  pro- 
duce and  develop  better  plane.s. 

Aviation  will  help  keep  America  great  and 
keep  her  free.  Tliat  Is  wha  we  are  fighting 
for — a  free  America! 


Salaries   of   Postal    Employet  s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r  F 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REiKEr  E.N' TA-nVES 

Thursday.  December  10. 1942 

Mr.  L5UTI.KR.  Mr.  Spi.-akt  r,  many  of 
the  largest  firms  in  the  country  cor.  :d>  r 
it  good  business  policy  to  reward  their 
employees  for  long  and  efficient  service. 
As  we  all  know,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  one  of  the  few  Government  agen- 
cies which  is  self-sustaining  and  yet  the 
employees  of  this  great  Department  have 
not  been  given  any  reward  for  long  and 
efficient  .service. 

It  has  been  years — many  of  them — 
since  the  postal  employees  have  been 
given  an  increase  in  their  basic  pay.  It 
is  difficult  enough  for  them  to  make 
their  small  pay  meet  the  present  high 
cost  of  hving.  and  it  is  going  to  be  much 
harder  for  them  to  meet  the  increasingly 
high  cost  of  living  in  the  future.  It  is 
really  hard  to  beUeve  that  our  mail  car- 
riers and  postal  clerks  have  been  so  neg- 
lected. These  men  and  women  are 
skilled  in  their  work.  They  are  men  and 
women  of  ability  and  .standing  in  the 
world.  They  have  their  homes  to  main- 
tain, their  families  to  support,  their 
children  to  educate,  and  their  taxes  to 
pay.  They  are  really  the  backbone  of 
the  country,  and  business  as  a  whole 
depends  upon  the  flow  of  mail  and  the 
efficient  way  the  postal  employees  han- 
dle it.  We  could  not  get  along  without 
them  and  they  should  receive  proper 
recognition  for  their  services. 

A  great  many  people  have  been  caught 
in  our  economic  muddle,  but  none  more 
so  than  the  postal  employees.  They  are 
harder  worked  than  ever  and  their  ex- 
pan<;ps  arp  heavier,  and  -till  they  are 
woikir.p  at  llie  same  sfiiecuifs  ol  >a\oI- 
ies  ihey  received  in  19:5,  They  have  lo 
take  v.-hat  is  grantrd  tlwiu  and  live  in 
hopes  of  somsthiue  beUf  r  f  ;i.m  Uicu  em- 
ployer—the Gn\.\nn\vi::  Surely  the 
laborer  is  uorihy  of  Iv^  1  ir'\  especially 
when  r'';id-!;rit;  a  coirJV:\n]\y  and  na- 
tional .^ei\i>'"  Mi  irnpiiMart  to  i!:e  Go\ - 
ernment  and  (\er.vboriy  a-  li:t  pu.  lal 
employees  render  all  tlie  tiine. 
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Service   m   Congress  -  the   1942    EicC' 
lion 


EXTENSION  DF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.SMITH 

(iF    «.V.SHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10, 1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  decided  to  emulate  the 
example  of  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
and  express  very  briefly  to  my  constitu- 
ents some  of  my  reflections  after  my  10 
years'  service  in  Congress. 

The  people  of  my  district  honored  me 
by  first  electing  me  to  Congress  in  1932, 
at  a  time  when  the  social,  economic,  and 
business  conditions  in  our  communities 
and  many  parts  of  the  Nation  \V'  •<  ;;* 
the  lowest  ebb  in  our  history,  and  many 
of  us  had  suffered  heavy  personal  losses. 
During  the  past  10  years  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reconstructing  our  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  business  structure.  For  sev- 
eral years  our  communities  in  southwest 
Washington  have  been  very  prosperous. 
In  fact,  many  of  our  citizens  have  en- 
tirely forgotten  the  bankrupt  and  disas- 
trous conditions  of  192ft-32. 

To  iv.<  It  1.--  piatifying  that  when  I 
now  conclude  my  present  service  in  Con- 
gress, the  citizens  and  communities  in 
the  district  I  h  .v  had  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent are  so  much  better  situated  than 
they  were  when  I  took  my  seat  in  Con- 
gress in  1933.  I*  i  a:  '.icularly  affords  me 
considei-able  saii.>i action  t^  r^a^izp  that 
the  policies  and  legi.<^lat.  in  v;,:!.  I  have 
supported  as  a  Member  of  Congress  have 
contributed  directly  to  bring  about  this 
happy  result. 

It  is  not  nv.  p  ,rpn  ;\t  this  time  and 
space  will  noi  pt  iiu.i  my  reviewing  the 
accomplishments  for  our  communities. 
Furthermore,  they  are  well  known  to 
many  of  our  citizens.  These  community 
assets  which  have  been  secured  after 
'r'  ';  :  ;b:"  :<  ■.- <  iT  ; '  before  Government 
dvp-i:  imjM' -  <.vi.\  nt-ressional  commit- 
tees and  contacts  with  my  colleagues,  will 
be  better  evaluated  and  their  worth  more 
fully  appreciated  with  the  passing  of  the 
years.  They  will  always  constitute  con- 
crete evidence  of  the  dihgence,  faithful- 
ness, artd  success  with  which  we  have 
cxpcuted  our  public  trust. 

Much  ha.s  been  accomplished  for  the 
veterans  of  ou:  wars,  their  widows  and 
dependents,  our  senior  citizens,  the  de- 
velopment of  public  power,  waterway. 
an.d  ;:a:'oor  nnp.-u'.pments,  and  the  la- 
bor. lar!ii  and  bu.'^mess  groups.  My 
att;\  ;t;e.s  in  behalf  of  these  worthy 
eause.N  lia\-e  on  many  ocrasions  received 
natii.'nal  recocnition  fi  nvi  m.-nc  orcani- 
za.!:.'!;^  and  inor--, duals  w.'  -'  tamiliar 
with  my  vecMrd  as  a  Mtmber  of  Con- 
gress ouiinL:  tl;e  past  10  years. 

It  will  always  be  a  .source  of  joy  and 
pride  to  me  that  I  supponrri  v-!:ole- 
lieartedly  dunnti  my  entire  i)e!-iod  cf 
.serv'ice  m  Congress  our  national  cielen^e 
program  and  supported  (ver}-  on?  ol  the 


war  measures  recommended  to  Congress 
by  President  Roosevelt.  I  highly  prize 
the  letters  written  to  me  by  our  national 
leaders  and  tlie  chairmen  of  our  con- 
gressional committees  certifying  to  this 
fact  and  commending  me  for  my  record 
of  unswerving  loyalty  and  support  to 
the  war  effort  at  all  times,  I  stress  tliis 
fact  because  of  the  contemptible  and 
despicable  falsehoods  printed  and  circu- 
lated during  the  recent  campaign. 

Election  post  mortems,  though  oft^n 
indulged  in,  are  never  convincing.  Why 
the  recent  elections  resulted  as  they  did 
in  som^e  parts  of  the  country  nobody 
knows  and  nobody  can  ever  say  witii 
certainty,  il  -p.er,  in  the  Third 
Washinct.on  D. strict  the  light  vntr  was 
Ct  ar.y  me  i)ruic:pal  factor,  iV\  i.ict,  'uie 
decisive  factor.  If  seme  citizens  ct^anged 
their  party  ailec-.anre  because  of  the  ir- 


L:a.-^o.:ne.  tire.  sugj»r, 
.1     and   war  restric- 

luust  have  been  very 
shown    by   the   vote 


ritations  cau-cci  b'^ 
and  other   rat*  r: 
tions,  their  numoci 
small,   indeed,   as 
cast. 

The  Democratic  Party  and  I  were  de- 
prived of  much  of  our  support  because 
so  many  thousands  of  workers  had  ob- 
tained employment  in  war  Industries 
and  were  absent  from  their  home  com- 
munities and  did  not  vote.  This  is  con- 
clusively proven  by  the  fact  that  only  41  ■ 
percent  of  the  D»  m n  ratio  vote  oi  li'4o 
in  our  dl-t  ::■■■•  '/'..-■  ■■-■■;  this  \e:\:  v- iwi^j 
the  Rrjo.o  .' .o,u>  y-.lcd  G7  iniu.nt  of 
their  11^40  vote.  T!o  i  « rcentage  of  the 
DemoeraLic  vote  cast  in  our  district  was 
by  far  the  hghtest  in  the  State.  On  tlie 
basis  of  the  1938  vote,  the  percen'.i. :-  >  * 
Democrats  who  voted  is  even  1:  ■  . 
less  than  41  percent,  and  the  R>  p  . . - 
hcans  polled  this  year  almost  100  per- 
cent of  their  1938  vote  .cxibeiantia'ly  the 
same  vote  they  cast  m  l^lit. 

Therefore,  so  far  as  the  majority  of 
the  citizens,  and  particularly  the  Demo- 
crats in  southwest  Washington,  are  con- 
cerned, it  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
they  allowed  the  election  this  year  to  go 
by  default.  The  outcome  certainly  can- 
not be  considered  any  criterion  of  the 
personal  strength  of  the  candidates  or 
any  accurate  indication  of  party  trend. 
In  fact,  upon  a  percentage  basis,  it  shows 
the  exact  opposite  and  that  the  Repub- 
licans have  gained  no  actual  strength. 
The  small  percentage  of  Democrat""  who 
voted,  41  percent,  as  compared  t  oT 
percent  for  the  RepubUcans,  aL^o  ac- 
counts, of  course,  for  the  defeat  of  many 
of  our  candidates  for  th.  Si.iie  legisla- 
ture and  county  offices.  11;  ne  lesson 
the  people  and  the  Demuclal.^  have  to 
learn  from  the  "fluke"  result  this  year 
and  which  they  must  bear  in  mind  in 
1944.  is  that  '■eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  victory." 

I  polled  my  usual  proportion  of  the 
party  vote.  The  opposition  made  very 
slight  gains  indeed  by  their  vicious  and 
cowardly  personal  attai  k  mud-slinging. 
corrupt  and  lavish  ex-'cnu.turc  of  money 
by  li'ie  private  yhyArv  ,  mpanies,  ar,a 
]}.>li;ica;  trickei-v  in  invadin,;  our  pnmarv 
and  fmannni;.  publicizing,  and  openly 
'-uLi'Kirtin::    a    candidate    ff    -!i<'ir    own 
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as  they  have  done  to  a  lt<v-r  pxvnt  fvpi-v 
2  years  in  past  e'f^tirr.-    but  w.-h;rt..  be 

It  said  to  th'""  cT^'^f':'  of  rh-"'  Dt':=nio<4'at:C 
Party  in  sout.^''f^^t  Wa'-'une-otv  '.vp  have 
never  dor.f^  In  f,i.  '  I  am  ju.  '  a,,-  tr-iud 
of  the  clean  rampai^ns  ••\]:\"]\  I  ana  i.'ir 
party  haveccr.ri'irrfd  a-^  I  am  :>t  f:ieb';i>- 
]\'^  /,T.''l  py'. '  ci^^'*  r^''""^r'i  y  '!\\c\\  '.^'^  B'ifi'.'P 
rr.t'V  B',":.  'i^'Hild  l■:a^•='  i^.-f-n  dor:  i:v^>'v 
f.p,(;;^r.«.^;^   r|'   Novcird;*^'!'   3    if   ''Ui"    j^f-opV 

vr.Tf  :.,i:-  U'-*':i  fa.-'  B"*h  'v.d  oa  d'  - 
c;-"'-  /  f'.d'ir^ed  b-'  a  mar-r.""/  rj  our 
p«;op;e  ;;._'  n<  x'  ^n:^  tdfv  r.i;*^  ■/::*  op- 
portunity   to    ^>Xp^^■^-    Td--m.N*>i".  :'S    ;\i  tlu? 

A--  :..■'  Cr:  :,-•:■:  :.^  h:)lid-^v  -f>a.>nri  ap- 
proaches mv  :'ain;'v  aac.  I  ar^  th.mkmi: 
fif  our  fi'ifp.ds  and  *i;_h  Vtv  'hf-ni  ;jbun- 
f!  u".*  !■.'.  and  murh  hfaim  and  hanc'ness 


.rini-    '::■■  r-'-min?  vear      E^pt^ria' 


•■y  f     n- ,\'W     I: 


prav    th.it    tiip    Ar,^'-p!    of 


Pf-'iTp  —  Av  a -/am  ■  prrrid  hf-r  ~^n^.7•-',vhiU■ 
■A;n-.-  -■■•.•■••  ',:;:■  b^iovfd  ci.'.iwlry  am'l  tr.e 
wor.d.  ai.d  liiat  josU'.e  and  rundU'.^  ,(-nf--- 
may  prevail  everyuiie: 


Thf    Postal    Telegraph-Western    (j^lOB 
Merger  Biil.  S.  2598 

or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONI 

CK     NEW     ',      PH 

M:      N!AKCAN7  0Nir)        M:      Scf-k 


V   d< 


f4pr 


0' 


'i?8,   n 


On  D-.;-  in-;-  r   1    I  ..^j.'r!..f;   • ,,  ,■-,' 

Uon    by    th"    H^  n^e    of    S     259^ 

nr. '"i r  ■  TV 'I i-^  .'^"^^.^'^■v.^      !*■  is  '.v.\'  f"!--,  'if.p;v(.i 

indgnu'nn  .iI'-t  o.n:-»d'n:  ^  jdv,  ^b'^j    this 

leg.i-.-i"  ■■-::  ,:^   i'^^  pi-.--:r   n-:-;'   -a'  !,  |    ;-ud 

in  hind  :','i.:  'h'    prc^'-cuta-n  n:  n  p  'Vdr 

throuRh     ri  nnri^hine     communKro* 

facild;-      -iRi.!   wdi   H's<-  b-'   vp'.-^'  ]^  \-^.' 

to  lab'  !'  „n  :::■   '■-'^rnmunicu:.   r:i  , 

I  wish   r  !h's  '.n>^  to  make  some   h  'h 

fact5  i.n  ,vd  n.  I  t,---*'  'h  =  an-»";f -r-r.  {,-,<, 


If  n 
would  permit  consoiu',-.' ;.vn    in.,  :;.4.nT! 
of  domestic  tpUej  j:.  or;  p:  -    r     a     ;  &s 

consolidaMons  rA(:  :n  ;^■:■■^  -I  n  p'na- 
tional  radio  TeKaiapb   tnd  ,;  iOh   c    ; p-iers. 

I  fi-n.  'daf  'n-  vr.:":^  '■■:'.  ^h-  U-^^'.'-U.'.'r.n 
ha^  e:in  n'  ignoit  i  ■  i'  ta^N-.-d  ,  ;■■■.■  t  |c:o:-^ 
which  would  seem  tn  a  i.  rin  ;.  li  m,  a 
careful  -crn^inv  i-  iv.  m'aref:  it  cm- 
war  etfo;:  'r:  -..,  \uai  ^  field  .o  cinnaui..- 
cations.  | 

I  r;  '^i  nr.*  d'v--'!!  on  tb.-^  'dtai  rn'"  ..hlrh 
cra.i:.' -.n.  .»'  a.^  p.iv  ni  t^.i.s  "'.'(.-i  'Ai.r 
:i.  .- n-s'ivai.  I  th.na.  a  i>  laar.ra.'  a 
K".  Ad'..^"  bv  V.O..  td.ai  aar  lina-a..-- 
t:.i"i''"'-n  .-■:)a.,a'.e  ^^■^l^■m  i.-  j..m;nini  lo 
capacaa.  G  :r  rad.o  ,-y>uan,>  have  oeen 
iii:laa''a  dnf  to  ihr  danrar.^  oi  t'nen.v 
mUTf  ep'.a.n,  and  our  ielegrap;i  ay^'ems 
ha',  e  u^"'n  unable  lu  handli^  the  growing 
voiuT.  *  or  traffic  with  th-'  >pird  -and  ei£- 
o-n-'v  rea,uir-d  by  A-art.m-^  net*d.>  All  . 
of  iPa..  meians  naly  one  thing — wc  mu;  t  ■ 
hav-^  naaa'-'  la-,  d.i'ies.  adeqaatfly  mann-d, 
and  handln.i;  jne»ages  la.-t.er  an.d  na::e    . 


accurat-I- ,  O  ;■  Na'aan  must  have  com- 
n; an.  aLion.s  today  and  tomorrow,  not 
n  .\:  }  uar  or  the  year  after. 

1  derefore,  it  is  Uttle  short  of  n-^tound- 
:•  a  ti.  find  legii^lation  sponr,ored  to  cut 
a  a  on  communications  facilities  which 
will  inevitably  result  in  a  complete 
break-dia-n  in  thr  mmmunications  sys- 
ieir.s  of  th  •  si  aate-:  Nation  in  the  world. 
Such  a  situation  is  almost  inconceivable, 
yet  I  submit  that  this  bill  would  bring 
about  that  very  "iituation. 

If  V'  fxa;ra!>>  the  communications 
sttua'..  n  I :  \,hc  pxcsent  time,  we  find  the 
follo'Aan„  picture: 

Telephone  is  being  called  upon  to  carry 
.t  ET^aler  and  erea^er  load.  But  tele- 
paone  aann.a  -xaana  without  the  Use 
d  -ran.  US  amounis  of  critical  ma- 
leraai^  .^uch  as  copF>er,  which  simply  is 
not  available  for  this  purpose.  Radio 
comniiinif  j-a  PS  has  been  curtailed  be- 
au.' c;  tn.  danger  of  enemy  intercep- 
a  n  .' .]  mail  has  been  severely  limited. 
lii  i«.  i-aa.ji:  'v^e  find  that  there  are  fa- 
ciiii.e  davi.laule  which  are  being  per- 
mitted to  deteriorate  just  because  it  is 
claim'^'d  that  the  companies  engaged  in 
thr'  f^a^e:  .>ph  industry  are  not  financially 
ablr  to  make  the  best  use  of  these  valua- 
uif  facilities. 

Tin 3  legislation  proposes  to  remedy 
this  Situation,  not  by  making  the  best 
use  of  these  facilities,  but  by  junking 
them  so  that  a  monopoly  company, 
opfratiag  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the 
tv, 0  pr'srnt  companies,  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion :  EI,  -ice  a  greater  profit.  Such  a 
proprani  m.ght  receive  serious  considera- 
tion by  this  body  in  peacetime,  but  in  a 
period  of  war  the  submission  for  serious 
con.side:a;i.)n  of  such  a  proE>osal  repre- 
■>tnt  V  to  my  mind,  a  scandalous  situation. 
I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  spon- 
aoii  of  this  legislation  claim  that  there 
is  no  intention  to  abandon  necessary  fa- 
il, i  Vet  the  proposals  made  by  the 
Ft  dti  di  Coznmunications  Commission  for 
control  over  abandonment  of  facilities  in 
the  event  of  consolidations  were  rejected, 
atid  thf  p<->wer  of  the  F.  C.  C.  to  prevent 
idaadri.im-nt  was  restricted  to  abandcn- 
nif  id  ni  M  '•.  V  to  an  entire  community — 
a  rn-anint  ir-^i  proposition  from  the  point 
of  view  of  war  production  or  military 
communications. 

It  is  furtiier  argued  by  the  sponsors 
of  this  bill  that  merger  of  these  tele- 
graph companies  will  increase  the  supply 
of  copper.  Yet,  the  greatest  yield  in 
copper  to  be  reclaimed  from  junking  a 
Naiior-w;de  communications  system  ac- 
cord ma  :  ,  he  .sponsors  of  the  legislation 
v  u.a  ^  10.000  tons.  The  War  Pro- 
ui'ia.ii  :>.jaid  recently  granted  the 
t  .rph  n^  company,  I  am  iniormed, 
ad  a  '^'jO  0  VJ  tons  of  copper  for  the  con- 
>";'j  ■'.  !.  •  ;  new  transcontinental  line. 
It  1  hr  I  ajie  telegraph  systems  is  junked, 
uii  J.  .a  iiardiy  be  compen.sated  by  the 
a  rni..v  ;on  of  a  few  more  telephone  hnes 
larn     lat:-   !n  the  distant  future. 

-\-:\.  •acT  can—  made  by  the  sponsors 
uf  'Le  bi.:  ..-  'n.^:  .  n -.  .idauon  will  re- 
siiit  :n  ade  saving  of  much  duplicate 
tqu.prnea-.  such  as  t*~'l-printer  machines 
requiird  !■  r  u>e  by  ti>  ni.,dary  forces. 
Piopj-al  fid'vv  been  made  by  labor  rep- 
r- --:.'  i"-..- -  .n  management-labor  pro- 
duction meetings  for  the  immediate  elim- 
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Inatlon  of  unnecessary  duplication.? 
which  would  provide  many  more  savings 
than  that  anticipated  by  the  military. 
For  example,  in  a  meeting  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  October  27.  emf  loyees 
of  one  of  the  companies  proposed  that 
the  companies  immediately  close  hotel 
branch  telegraph  offices  in  the  vicinity  of 
public  branch  offl,'es  for  the  duration. 
Suggestions  made  could  be  placed  into 
effect  immediately  and  need  not  wait  on 
all  of  the  pitfalls  involved  in  the  con- 
summation of  corporate  merger  schemes. 
It  is  stated  tliat  the  Army  and  Navy 
favor  the  proposals  set  forth  in  this  bill. 
I  will  show  later  that  the  report  on  the 
bill  ignores  completely  military  testimony 
which  is  not  favorable  to  the  prooosals, 
but  merely  includes  military  testim.ony 
which  favors  the  proposed  merger 
scheme.  However,  with  regard  to  mili- 
tary statements  on  the  question  of  con- 
solidation, I  find  a  very  peculiar  situation 
exists.  The  Arm.y  and  Navy  officials  who 
in  previous  years  showed  great  concern 
le5t  any  communications  facilities  be 
eliminated,  now,  in  time  of  war.  are 
strangely  silent  on  this  question.  For 
example,  on  May  22.  1939.  Maj  Gen. 
J.  O.  Mauborgne,  chi»f  .signjil  off  cer  of 
the  Army,  testified  as  follows: 

Land  lines  are  absolutely  essentia]  for  na- 
tional defeni*  It  woiild  be  a  pity  to  iee  any 
telegraph  facilities  in  this  country  dii,.ippear. 
Now,  while  the  telegraph  companies  have  a 
vast  network  which  could  be  transformed  Into 
an  efficient  telegraph  and  teletype  communi- 
cations system,  which  will  be  of  greit  Im- 
portance to  the  War  Department  In  time  of 
war,  we  must  have  In  addition  an  adequate 
and  Efficient  telegrsph  Industry  whl<h  will 
embrace  the  fastest  means  of  communication 
which  can  be  employed  over  wires,  sjch  as 
the  teletype,  facsimile,  etc ,  so  that  we 
may  have  alternate  route  or  routes  for  wire 
communication  and  not  be  dependen'.  upon 
any  one  system  to  get  otxr  message  through  In 
time  of  war 

Per  the  past  several  years  I  have  had  a 
number  of  opportunities  to  examine  ii  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  wire  needs  of  the  United 
State?,  and  I  can  say  thftt  in  some  pxrts  of 
the  United  States  both  the  telephone  system, 
even  as  large  as  It  Is.  and  the  telegraph  sys- 
tem, are  entirely  Inadequate  for  the  needs  of 
national  defense  If  we  have  to  consider  In 
case  of  war  the  needs  of  the  Army,  the  needs 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  needs  of  the  civilian 
population,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
Immense  amount  of  communications  which 
must  take  place  with  reference  to  securing 
sources  of  war  supplies  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing 

Our  objective  has  been  to  Induce  these 
companies  to  try  to  see  the  picture  o:  what 
the  demands  would  be  on  the  wire  systjrr.s  In 
time  of  war.  We  feel  It  would  be  a  great  pity 
If  any  of  the  wire  facilities  T7ere  to  be  allcwed 
to  go  by  the  board.  (Hearings  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  U.  S.  Senate,  on 
S.  Res.  95,  pp  27-23  ) 

On  May  21, 1941,  the  Army  representa- 
tive reiterated  this  position.  But  or.  April 
24.  1942.  in  the  midst  of  war,  we  find  the 
Arm.y  representative.  Brie.  Gen.  Fr  ink  E. 
Stoner.  taking  the  following  position: 

The  War  Department  favors  consolidation 
of  the  telegrajrh  ccmparles  in  the  interest 
cf  economy  in  the  use  of  critical  equipment, 
materials,  all  of  which  are  ncces?ary  now  for 
the  use  of  'mportant  defense  communication 
projects.     •     •     • 

I  might  also  refer  to  the  item  of  seer;  rlTv 
copper.    The  Postal  and  Western  Unloxi  It  a- 
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graph  companies  nt  the  present  time  have 
parallel  circuits  along  railroad  rlRht«-of-way 
and  along  highways,  running  side  by  side, 
where  the  full  capacity  of  both  services  Is  not 
needed  and  where  recovery  m.ght  be  made  by 
doing  away  with  one  of  the  companies'  leads, 
and  in  so  doing  there  also  wc^uld  be  recovery 
of  secondary  copper,  which  Is  a  critical  ma- 
terial at  the  present  time.     •     •     • 

The  War  D.partment  is  well  pleased  with 
the  cooperation  they  are  now  receivii.g  from 
both  telegraph  companies.  We  are  interested 
In  the  facilities  of  telegraph  service  as  they 
affect  our  national  defense  tet-up.  We  are 
not  interested  In  the  mechanics  of  any  con- 
solidation. But.  certainly,  we  are  Interested 
In  the  use  of  the  facilities;  and  we  are  in- 
terested in  the  conserving  of  materials  for 
Installation  and  maintenance.  We  are  al?o  in- 
terested In  being  able  to  obtain  an  additional 
supply  of  highly  trained  technical  personnel 
wh'ch  may  be  released  in  event  consolidation 
is  permitted.  (Hearings  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, United  States  Senate,  on  S.  2445,  pp. 
39  40  ) 

On  May  21.  1941,  Rear  Admiral  S.  C. 
Hooper  stated: 

Any  proposed  merger  cf  the  Western  Union 
and  Postal  Telegraph  Companies  shculd  re- 
quire the  merged  company  to  maintain  all 
present  long-distance  facilities  of  both  the 
present  companies  at  least  until  the  end  of  the 
present  emergency.  This  would  no  apply  to 
strictly  local  'acuities  which  might  be  con- 
sidered a  duplication.  (Hearings  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce,  United  States  Senate,  on  S. 
Res.  95.  p.  62  ) 

Yet  on  May  5,  1942,  the  same  Rear 
Admiral  Hooper  stated: 

I  look  at  that  In  this  way:  While  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  Western  Union,  yet  If  I  were 
the  president  of  the  V/estern  Union  I  would 
look  upon  it  with  favor  There  is  still  busi- 
ness in  the  Postal  and  they  would  be  bound 
to  have  more  profit  if  the  Western  Union 
used  only  its  own  facilities,  even  though  they 
may  have  to  take  care  of  some  of  Postal's 
employees.     •     •     • 

Sjnator  McFarland.  In  other  words.  Pos- 
tal is  operating  at  a  serious  loss,  and  it  would 
not  strengthen  Western  Union  to  saddle  a 
loss  upon  them. 

Rear  Admiral  Hooper.  If  they  use  just  the 
same  facilities  that  Western  Union  has  now, 
they  will  get  more  messages.  They  certainly 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  more  prcfit  (hear- 
ings before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce,  U.  S.  Senate,  on 
S.  2445.  p.  133). 

Apparently  the  good  admiral  in  1942 
was  so  concerned  in  seeing  that  the  com- 
pany was  assured  of  mp.king  profits  that 
he  advocated  that  the  merged  company 
junk  the  very  facilities  which  he  was  so 
concerned  about  conserving  on  a  prior 
occasion  when  we  were  not  yet  involved 
in  war. 

The  proposals  made  in  this  bill  are  even 
more  shocking  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
labor  has  proposed  a  program  which 
would  provide  adequate  communications 
facilities  for  our  military  and  production 
needs.  This  program  was  stated  in  an 
advertisement  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
July  14  and  has  been  frequently  repeated 
In  hearings  on  this  legislation,  in  an  illus- 
trated pamphlet  entitled  "If  We  All  Pull 
Together,"  and  In  an  article  in  the  Oc- 
tober issue  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Age,  a  magazine  carrying  information  of 
interest  to  the  communications  indu.stry. 


I  would  like  to  Inquire  of  those  con- 
corned  with  this  legislation  why  no  con- 
sideration whatever  has  been  given  to 
these  proposals,  and  why  the  report  of 
the  committee  does  not  ev3n  mention  the 
proposals  of  labor  for  the  solution  to  the 
wartime  problems  in  this  industry. 

Althcurrh  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  consideration  given  to  the  v.'ar  pro- 
duction aspects  of  this  lesi.siation,  the 
record  is  overladen  with  detail  on  the 
financial  problems  of  the  communica- 
tions carriers.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  been  requested  to  ig- 
nore vital  war  considerations  in  order 
to  bail  out  a  few  security  ho:ders.  This 
seems  to  be  a  stum.bling  block  which 
those  who  have  sought  a  solution  to  the 
problems  of  the  communications  indus- 
try have  been  unable  to  overcome,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  this  same  problem  has 
been  effectively  solved  in  other  wax-pro- 
duction industries  without  difficulty. 

Perhaps  the  stock  market  situation 
with  regard  to  stocks  of  the  corporations 
involved  in  this  legislation  tells  us  what 
all  the  shooting  is  about.  Postal  Tele- 
graph stock  rose  from  6*8  to  21.  a  rise  of 
350  percent,  during  the  period  in  which 
this  legislation  has  been  under  consider- 
ation. Stock  of  I.  T.  &  T.  has  also  risen 
over  300  percent,  and  has  been  the  most 
active  stock  on  the  entire  market  in  re- 
cent m.onths. 

A  letter  sent  out  by  a  Wall  Street  bro- 
kerage house  clearly  explains  the  way  in 
which  it  is  expected  that  the  merger  will 
benefit  the  holders  of  securities  of  these 
companies. 

I  quote  from  this  letter: 

The  casual  observer  might  wonder:  "Under 
these  conditions,  why  would  Western  Union 
pay  anything  for  Postal?" 

POTENTIAL  VALUE  OF  POSTAL  IN  MEXGER 

The  answer  lies  first  In  Postals  $22,000,000 
of  gross  business.  To  handle  this  business 
Postal  incurs  an  expense  of  about  $25,000,- 
OCO;  Western  Union  could  handle  an  addi- 
tional 822,000.000  with  a  cost,  we  estimate,  of 
about  $12,000,000.  thus  showine  a  profit  of 
$10,000,000  on  this  additional  volume. 

A  second  imp>crtant  reason  Is  the  substan- 
tial cash  saving  which  can  be  made  by 
Western  Union  after  acquisition  of  Postal  be- 
cause most  of  Postal's  property  and  equip- 
ment is  a  duplication,  which  Western  Union 
will  be  able  to  utilize  for  its  own  maintenance 
and  replacement.  Over  the  next  several 
years  this  should  result  in  a  cash  saving 
which  we  would  estimate  at  around  $4,000,000 
annually. 

In  the  light  of  this,  can  anyone  main- 
tain that  the  companies  do  not  intend 
to  junk  vital  communication  facilities? 

When  we  come  to  the  provisions  for 
the  protection  of  the  employees  of  these 
companies,  we  find  that  the  most  ex- 
travagant claims  camouflage  a  complete 
disregard  for  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ers in  this  industry.  I  have  been  told 
that  this  bill  provides  protection  similar 
to  that  afforded  workers  in  the  railroad 
industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  labor  is 
given  no  effective  protection  from  the 
effects  on  their  jobs  of  the  merger.  The 
vague,  contradictory  proposals  in  the  bill 
are  wide  open  to  any  interpretation  and 
would  make  serious  enforcement  a  joke. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  an  employee 
v\ ith  20  years'  seniority  v.ho  1:\  ed  in  Bo.^- 


ton,  Mass.,  could  be  given  the  alternative 
of  accepting  employment  in  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  or  losing  his  job  and  seniority 
rights.  The  protective  clauses  in  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1940  do  not  leave 
the  door  open  to  such  an  eventuality. 
The  Emergency  Transportation  Act  of 
1933  went  far  beyond  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  in  that  all  employees  on  the 
pay  roll  as  of  a  certain  date  were  guar- 
anteed continued  employment  with  an 
allowance  of  5-percent  reduction  in  any 
one  year  based  on  the  attrition  rate  in 
the  Industry.  There  is  no  enforcement 
provision  for  whatever  meager  protection 
is  afforded  by  the  bill.  The  railroad  leg- 
islation provides  for  joint  committees  of 
management  and  labor  with  appeal  to 
various  Government  agencies  for  en- 
forcement of  the  labor  pro\'isions.  This 
bill,  to  complete  the  farce,  leaves  the 
labor  provisions  hanging  in  thin  air. 

The  bill  guarantees  continuance  of 
collective-bargaining  agreements  with 
respect  only  to  hours  of  employment. 
All  other  matters  which  are  covered  by 
collective-bargaining  agreements,  such 
as  grievances,  promotions,  wages,  and  so 
forth,  are  abrogated,  and,  of  course,  the 
proviso  for  hours  of  employment  is  an 
empty  gesture,  inasmuch  as  the  hours  of 
employment  are  covered  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1933. 

Needless  to  say.  the  proposals  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  and 
independent  unions  for  labor  protection 
were  studiously  ignored,  and,  for  that 
matter,  so  were  the  recommendations  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion with  regard  to  a  fair  pension  ar- 
rangement and  a  guaranty  of  jobs  for 
those  who  are  serving  in  the  armed 
forces. 

I  could  go  on  at  much  greater  length 
about  the  sins  of  commission  in  this  bill, 
but  I  beheve  I  have  sufficiently  indicated 
my  grounds  for  making  objection. 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  a  few  of 
the  sins  of  omis.sion  in  this  bill.  The 
House  committee  has  recommended  the 
inclusion  of  the  international  companies 
in  consolidation  proposals,  yet  we  find 
that  representatives  of  the  Navy  had 
emphatically  and  repeatedly  opposed  in- 
clusion of  merger  of  international  com- 
munications in  the  bill.  In  hearings 
before  the  House  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee,  Capt.  Joseph  R.  Redman, 
Director  of  Naval  Communications, 
stated: 

It  is  of  first  importance  that  these  [inter- 
national communications!  facilities  be  com- 
prehensive, secure,  entirely  under  American 
control,  and  that  they  shall  have  attained 
the  highest  technical  utility  which  Ingenuity 
can  achieve  within  th"  limitations  of  the  art. 

Therefore,  It  Is  of  vital  Interest  to  the  Navy 
that  neither  by  legislation  nor  the  encour- 
agement of  corporate  activities  shall  anything 
be  done  which  may  disturb  world-wide  com- 
munications in  the  International  field.  The 
consolidation  or  merger  of  international  tele- 
communications systems  might  expose  thote 
facilities  to  such  possibility,  and  elaborate 
precautions  would  be  necessary  to  guard 
against  this  possibility. 

Admiral  H  C.  Hooper,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee,  pleaded  with  Congress  not 
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HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

P:  ^tF  Kri'JSE  OF  RETPRESEN'TATr 

Thursda,   D-    •'-■■>.'-: 3   l'<42 

Mr   ENGEL.    M; .  Spedk--r.  und-'r  J 
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Er. .-:  i:  ;■:  Frr  '■'  Austria.  }{i:r  z  rv  and  the 
many  other  states  of  Europe  which  were  given 
a  chance  to  live  through  the  bounty  of  the 
United  States,  either  rppudlated  their  debts 
-i:'r'?ht  or  quibbled  and  pleaded  poverty — at 
o  V  rue.  failed  to  pay  even  the  Intereet  due. 

r   ::.e  F  r.:  v,   ^  alone  kept  the  faith. 

A  '  ;  V  •?,•  h'.d  a  curious  situation.  A 
iiiCip  I:  '.  li  i.ghiing  alongside  our  principal 
enea-.,  j.:-u  ag.wnst  us.  ialendfi  to  pay  her  debt 
froni  a  previous  conflict.  Meantime,  most  of 
•he  nations  who  are  now  our  allies  In  this 
^-^at  ?trug?le  never  did  pay,  don't  intend  to 
.  .V  .-np  Q]fi  debt,  and  you  can  bet  ycur  lives 
v.i  r.  >t  pay  any  of  the  new  debts  they  are 
.:    urr.!.2  t,'r  :u^<-  -'.  :u-  i;d  in  keeping  them 

B-r  .  "h  Finland,  although  alined  against 
■.-  ;.;  :'Sitany.  is  not  at  heart  against  us. 
F  r  t  of  circumstances  have  placed  her  in 
lie:  pr  -'^•nt  unpleasant  predicament.  Fln- 
!?r.''  '  :-i  m  ?.<re-!ong  score  to  settle  with 
Ri:^:i  I','!  '-.k^-v-.se  with  Sweden.  It  was 
o:i.y  'hrtu,-!  -he  last  war  that  Finland 
en.i.fd  h*  r  !::cie;.'»:,^*^nce  once  more,  her  in- 
:;-..;>:. r^  f  :r.  Kussia.  Two  years  ago 
lius- a  ri.  .:.  ^-dcked  Finland  and  retook 
,1 ::..  :  :;.e  land  which  the  Ti-eaty  of  Ver- 
-  .;:  -  :-  1  allotted  to  Finland.  Always  Fin- 
.:..',  ;^  :  v:ed  with  the  threat  of  dlsmember- 
.-••■r.  ■  -i*    he  hand?  of  her  neighbors. 

I:  tv  '-v^n'-f  rv^many  should  dictate  the 
P":^re  f  ;  -ji-.:  .'  '  =  war,  Finland  doubtless 
xcu  c  h".  ;  ht'^ff  a  davc  of  Germany.  But 
•-hev  .«per.fd  :  one  course  Finland  could 
,ako  .,1  .  *  ;-•  rgency;  that  was  to  aline 
;■',;!  s  ..  Germany  when  Germany  and 
r  ;--  ■■■'■  -"  ftt  war.  But  Finland's  part  In 
-;  ■  r,  •  rhct  has  been  only  to  protect  her 
'w;  b-^ri'-r*  against  Russian  attack.  She 
h  IS  rr  r.  %i  1  probably  will  not  come  In  con- 
-.  •-■  cr  cn:.fi:c'  w'.'h  e!*h-r  American  or 
B:.'i-h  ;;)-ce- 
j  So  Finland  is  continuing  to  pay  her  old 
I  debt  to  the  United  States.  By  so  doing,  she 
naturally  hopes  to  gain  some  favor  at  the 
pr-fice  *-atale  when  Uncle  Sam  and  John  Bull 
•A    :  ;.v.°  a  share  in  dictating  the  terms. 


ating  with  the  efficiency  of  well  trained  and 
discipUued  teams.  Coral  Sea.  Midway,  the 
Solomons.  New  Guinea,  and  North  Africa  are 
slilning  Instances  of  their  power.  .^Jso, 
thanks  to  the  patriotism  of  our  people,  our 
land  has  become  the  arsenal  of  democacy 
from  which,  to  quote  Milton's  pregnant  lines, 
the  world  hears: 

"Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sound?: 
At  which  the  universal  hoet  up  sent 
A  fhout  that  tore  Hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frightened  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night." 

I  take  pride  in  the  grim  determination  of 
our  people  to  preserve  our  democratic  herit- 
age whatever  the  sacrifies  required  of  them; 
in  the  deeds  of  our  fighting  personnel,  w  lich 
are  adding  unfading  glory  to  our  traditianf; 
in  the  magnificent  resistance  and  resurgi;nce 
of  Britain.  Russia,  and  China,  end  In  the  un- 
conquerable spirit  flaming  In  the  coun  -ries 
desecrated  by  the  Frankenstelns  created  by 
blood-fouled  criminals. 

I  take  pride,  too,  in  our  unity  in  delibera- 
tion, in  decision,  in  action.  Our  initial  ac- 
ceptance of  the  defensive,  our  assumption  of 
the  initiative  when  the  opportunity  struck, 
were  no  hit  or  miss  calculations.  They  n-era 
the  outcome  of  thoughtful  estimate  made 
not  by  nightmarish  amateurs,  but  by  military 
men  whose  lives  have  been  consecrated  tc  the 
study  of  war.  An  outstanding  exampl '  of 
their  labors  Is  the  brilliant  campaign  under- 
way In  North  Africa. 

The  truth  about  the  war  effort  of  the 
United  Nations  will  make  cur  people  appre- 
ciate how  great  has  been,  and  promtses  t.i  be, 
our  progress  toward  victory  and  freedom  for 
mankind. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Fr.'^NKLIN  D.  ROOSlTvElT, 


TSp  .Army  and  Navy  .lorrna! 


F.X'lTNlrlO:;   CF   R:M.^nKS 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF    vr^A     YTiRK 

IN    "IE   HuV^F  C^  riFF'lESENTATIVES 

Ts,;r-^f..  D>cember  10,1942 

Mr.  BLOOM  Mr  .-T>ea'cer.  under 
1f*ave  To  extend  n.y  remarks  in  the 
RECfn  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  i:\v  Pi>  .dent  of  the  United  States 
to  Ct  1  J  an  Car.an  CLauphlin,  pub- 
li.-^hier  of  t:v'  A:ri.v  aii'i  Navy  Journal, 
and  an  art..'.-'  rr-  n  .,  -  If  entitled  "The 
United  Stuirs  Cj::-::--.-  and  the  War," 
which  appea-'d  in  the  special  edition  of 
the  Ar~v  and  Na.,  Journal  of  Decem- 
ber 7,  1S42. 

;V3..,  ,.^     .,    scrember  25,  1942. 

Col    Jr  HN  Cmi_'N  OT.*-n:HLiN, 

Pubti^her   Ar  ^y  and  Savy  Journal, 

\Va'r,in"ton.  D.  C. 
Dr\«  Colonel  C>I^er,Hi;N:  Th"  dominant 
note  of  our  couiin:,-:!  -Aa;  e:T;.; ;  ;>  ;:.■,, sy  unity 
of  our  people,  u-m  u:.;-y  ~^t  :'::-  Ui..lcd  Na- 
tions That  i-s  ...f  h.;-:!  fi  '  -A-hich  is  the 
.spearhead  of  v.r--ry  I  a-r.  ^-p--  •-  the 
Knowledge  ♦■h.:i*  :'  °?:;-t=  wh  ".  ■  Vp'-'v.  the 
battlefields  of  'h^^  ,s*'as  anO  th^^  continents 
aci'Cxjo  thfiii,  .v'.ii    ..•,  Ws  u...;   "..  ..^ps  are  oper- 


THE  TTNrTED  STATXS  CONG&ESS   ANT)  TH  t    A   '  :^ 

(By  Hon.  Sol  Bloom,  chairman.  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Represe.ita- 
tlves) 

The  successive  steps  taken  by  Conjresa 
after  war  broke  out  In  Europe  form  a  pati-ern 
of  foreslghted  preparation  for  perform:  mce 
by  the  United  States  of  what  haa  now  becDme 
Its  supreme  duty — the  dostiuctlon  of  its  as- 
sailants. Congress  sensed  the  danger  and 
prepared  for  war  long  before  Pearl  Haibor, 
Since  that  attack.  Congress  has  mobilized  the 
energies  and  resources  of  the  country  en  a 
scale  suflBcient  to  accomplish  the  end  sought. 

Much  war  legialatlon  before  December  7, 
1941,  was  enacted  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
President,  Cooperation  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  departments  is  presciibed 
by  the  Constitution,  desired  by  the  people, 
and  indispensable  to  success  in  war.  Those 
critics  who  picture  Congress  as  tamely  sur- 
rendering its  powers  to  the  President  would 
be  the  first  to  cry  out  if  Congress  should  re- 
fuse to  exercise  its  powers  as  recommended 
by  the  President.  It  is  silly  to  assert  that 
Congress  has  surrendered  its  powers  It 
could  not  do  so  under  the  Constitution.  Nor 
could  any  President  take  over  legislative 
powers  without  violating  his  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution. 

One  of  the  first  steps  designed  to  ?afe- 
guard  this  oountry  against  rising  dangers 
was  the  act  providing  for  constructioi  of 
5,500  planes  for  the  Army.  This  was  enfcted 
before  war  broke  out  in  Europe.  In  taking 
this  precaution  Congress  cooperated  witl:.  the 
President  and  the  people  approved  the  pro- 
cedure. 

The  fortification  of  Guam  wa.':  begun,  also, 
about  this  time,  too  late,  in  v  ■  u  c  f  Uie  per- 
fidy of  Japan,  birt  not  too  let  A  we  bei  r  in 
mind  the  fat«  awaiting  Japan. 

When  war  broke  out  in  Europe  Prefciieiit 
Roosevelt  called  Congress  in  extra  session  and 
recommended  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  upon 
arms.  The  embargo  hp.d  been  applied  Ir  the 
hope  that  It  would  help  to  dl.<!suad»>  '■"-'Era 
nations  from  going  to  war.     Blastlr.^;     i  ;li.s 
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hope  brought  realization  that  some  nations 
had  t>ecome  outlaws  and  were  bent  upon 
destroying  all  nations  enjoying  free  govern- 
ment. The  nations  fighting  the  outlaws  were 
enabled  to  obtain  war  material  from  us  when 
the  arms  embargo  was  lifted.  It  was  still 
hoped,  however,  that  the  United  States  could 
remain  officially  neutral  and  at  peace. 

This  hope  dimmed  rapidly  after  the  fall  of 
France.  Congress  and  the  President  took 
stock  o'  our  country's  situation.  It  was  de- 
cided to  double  the  size  of  the  Navy  and  to 
apply  universal  conscription.  The  two-ocean 
Navy  bill  became  law  late  in  June  1940.  It 
provided  for  the  following  combatant  ton- 
nage at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,010,000,000: 

Tons 

Capital  ships 335  000 

Aircraft  carriers 200.000 

Cruisers 420.  000 

Destroyers 250.  000 

Submarines 70.  000 

By  September  1S40.  a  year  after  war  began 
In  Europe,  the  draft  bill  was  enacted  and  the 
Army  began  to  expand. 

Later  in  1940  and  early  in  1941  It  became 
evident  that  the  United  States  was  In  great 
danger  and  that  neutrality  was  both  imprac- 
ticable and  unwise.  Congress  shared  the 
President's  opinion  that  It  had  now  become 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  aid  the  na- 
tions defending  freedom. 

Then  began  the  ta.sk  of  shaping  the  most 
powerful  weapon  that  mankind  has  ever 
seen— the  weapon  of  American  war  might. 
The  lend-lease  bill  was  enacted,  and  appro- 
priations were  voted  to  build  war  factories  and 
ships  on  a  scale  far  exceeding  the  resources 
of  all  enemy    nations. 

It  was  well  that  time  was  saved,  for  soon 
the  capacity  of  Japan  was  added  to  that  of 
the  other  enemy  nations. 

The  President  recommended  that  limita- 
tions upon  the  service  of  drafted  men  be  re- 
moved. Opinion  m  Congress  was  sharply  di- 
vided because  many  Members  could  not  con- 
vince themselves  that  war  was  at  hand.  The 
bill  extending  the  service  of  draftees  became 
law  by  a   narrow  margin. 

The  last  step  before  the  United  States 
found  itself  at  war  was  the  arming  of  mer- 
chant ships  for  defense  against  submarines. 
I  submit  that  the  record  of  Congress  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  was  one  of  conscientious 
effort  to  avoid  war  while  preparing  for  the 
worst. 

Japan's  treacherous  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor 
was  the  signal  for  Instant  action  by  Congress, 
looking  to  the  earliest  possible  destruction  of 
the  enemy.  War  was  declared  within  a  few 
hours.  Three  days  later.  Congress  recognized 
that  a  state  of  war  existed  against  Germany 
and  Italy.  The  people's  lawmaking  powers, 
exerted  through  Congress,  were  invoked  to 
p.rm  the  Commr.nder  in  Chief  with  all  au- 
thority required  to  strike  effectively  on  and 
below  sea,  ashore,  and  aloft.  No  request  made 
by  the  Army  or  Navy  has  been  neglected  or 
denied.  All  that  authority  and  money  can 
do  to  aid  the  Allies  has  been  granted  by 
Congress, 

I  refer  the  reader  to  the  list  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress.  The  total  allowance 
of  mcney  for  war  purposes  had  reached  $220,- 
000.000.000  on  October  20,  1942, 

Many  changes  in  civil  affairs  have  resulted 
from  war  conditions,  and  Congress  has  dealt 
wisely  in  safeguarding  the  people  against  dis- 
aster on  the  one  hand  and  undue  restriction 
on  the  other.  Control  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy by  the  Government  is  unavoidable  if  we 
are  to  win  the  war.  Congress  has  provided 
for  price  control,  stabilization  of  wages  and 
salaries,  more  abundant  revenue,  insurance 
against  bombing-raid  damage,  protection  of 
civilians,  encouragement  of  small  business, 
employment  of  women  in  auxiliary  Army  and 
Navy  organizations;  declared  war  against  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  and  Rumania:  Increased 
Army  and  Navy  pay;  Increased  appropriations 


for  housing  war  workers:  granted  allowances 
to  families  of  enlisted  men;  given  the  vote 
to  men  in  the  armed  forces;  and  otherwise 
promoted  the  general  welfare. 

In  the  high  tension  of  wartime  it  Is  inevi- 
table that  all  agencies  of  the  Government 
should  be  criticized  for  what  they  do  and  fall 
to  do.  Congress  has  received  its  full  shEire 
of  criticism,  but  it  has  also  had  the  benefit 
of  constructive  suggestions  and  salutary  ad- 
vice from  patriots  everywhere. 

The  net  result  of  criticism,  suggestion,  ad- 
vice, information,  and  opinion  is  enlighten- 
ment, which  enables  Congress  to  perform  its 
work  more  effectively.  Out  of  the  ocean  of 
tumult  comes  the  considered  act,  represent- 
ing the  collective  will  of  the  people.  All  that 
Members  of  Congress  ask  is  that  critics  con- 
sider the  finished  product  and  not  merely  the 
raw  material  of  projects  put  up  to  Con- 
gress. If  the  laws  are  effective,  sane,  and  lar- 
seeing,  what  matters  all  the  commotion  and 
hub-bub  surrounding  discussion  of  the  pre- 
liminaries? In  this  democracy  within  a  re- 
public every  man  and  woman  is  entitled  to 
criticize  and  offer  opinions.  This  is  (and 
forever  will  be,  under  God)   a  free  country. 


Milk  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  HARRY  R,  SHEPP.ARD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursda'j.  December  10, 1942 

Mr.  SHEPPAtll)  M;  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  on  previous  oc- 
casions I  have  addressed  the  House  per- 
taining to  agricultural  conditions  as  they 
presently  exist,  and  have  specifically 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  dairy 
producers  of  this  Nation  were  in  a  most 
unfortunate  position  to  successfully  pro- 
duce dairy  products  to  meet  the  demand 
of  our  wartime  condition. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Honora- 
ble Claude  Wickard,  Dr,  O.  E,  Reed,  and 
various  other  gentlemen  of  the  Depart- 
ment. It  has  also  been  discussed  with  our 
procurement  division  of  the  Army  and 
members  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
and  yet  we  find,  to  date,  we  ha^•e  no  co- 
ordinated constructive  plan  that  will  per- 
mit agriculturists  to  produce  in  a  normal 
capacity,  let  alone  the  abnormal  capac- 
ity, which  they  are  being  called  upon  to 
fulfill. 

Speeches  by  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  War  Production  Board, 
or  any  other  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  solve  the  agricul- 
tural condition  and,  in  fact,  if  less 
SF>eeches  weie  made  for  public  consump- 
tion and  more  constructive  effort  was  ap- 
plied to  the  solution  of  this  problem,  we 
might  pos.sibIy  arrive  at  a  constructive 
procedure  that  would  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent condition  which  is  causing  the  de- 
struction of  the  dairy  herds  of  this  Na- 
tion and  much  public  confusion. 

As  Secretary  Wickard  has  now  been 
given  an  authority  fr::  ureater  than  he 
previously  enjoyed  I  ir  i  t  that  he  will 
either  individually  or  atitgate  to  some 
responsible  person  of  his  organization 
the  duties  of  solving  the  dairy-product 


problem  along  with  the  otlier  agrictil- 
ture  discrepancies  that  have  been  cre- 
ated by  the  lack  of  a  coordinated,  far- 
seeing,  constructive  program.  I  have  an 
infinitesimal  amount  of  dairying  in  my 
district,  comparatively  speaking,  but  that 
does  not  preclude  me  from  foreseeing 
what  is  going  to  occur  in  the  agricultural 
economy  of  this  Nation  and  specifically 
what  is  occurring  at  the  present  time  in 
the  dairy  producing  category  of  our  Na- 
tion and  expressing  myself  accordingly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  a  very  descriptive 
report  that  was  supplied  *  -  :ne  by  a 
committee  which  is  conveisani  with  the 
economic  conditions  affecting  milk  pro- 
duction in  the  following  named  States: 
also  a  communication  pertaining  to  the 
g.  oline  rationing  as  it  is  affecting  the 
farmers  in  the  State  of  California. 

Report  of  CoMMirrEE  Represinting  Arizona, 
California,  Idaho,  Nevad.\,  Oeecon.  Wash- 
ington, AND  Ut.\h  Milk  Producers,  Con- 
cerning Present  Economic  Conditions 
Affecting  Milk  Production  in  Thesi 
States 

The  undersigned  committee  representing 
milk  producers  in  these  seven  Western  States 
takes  this  opportunity  to  present  a  sum- 
marized report  of  important  facts  relative  to 
the  present  economic  status  of  the  milk  in- 
dustry in  this  area  which  were  considered  at 
a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  dairy  In- 
dustry held  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  on  November 
18.  1942. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  our  duty  to  present 
these  facts  to  the  various  governmental  agen- 
cies which  are  concerned  with  or  responsible 
for  the  present  condition  of  the  milk  inciu.^t:  v 
of  these  States.  We  urge  that  these  l...wS 
be  taken  Into  consideration  before  making 
any  amendments  to  existing  orders  or  regu- 
lations and  in  the  establishment  of  future 
policies,  orders,  and /or  regulations  which 
affect  our  industry. 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  cooperate  with 
and  assist,  in  every  way  possible,  all  Federal 
governmental  agencies  charged  with  and  hav- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  furthering  the  war 
effort.  We  ask  that  every  means  possible  be 
taken  to  coordinate  policies  of  the  various 
agencies  whose  operations  In  any  way  affect 
the  dairy  industry.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
this  report  to  offer  constructive  criticism  and 
suggestions. 

We  firmly  believe,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  what  has  transpired  during  the  past  60 
days  concerning  food  supplies,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  milk  industry  of  these  States 
should  make  every  possible  effort  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  for  use  by  the  armed  forces  sta- 
tioned within  these  seven  States,  and  for 
the  civilian  population.  It  is  also  the  de- 
sire of  the  milk  producers  whom  we  repre- 
sent to  repeat  that  we  are  In  accord  with 
the  general  policy  of  preventing  Inflation, 
and  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping and  cooperating  with  all  h«  ( ^=.  ry 
controls  leading  to  this  objective. 

Therefore,  keeping  these  aim.'^  :,  :r.  :.  i  ■.  f> 
urgently  request  that  prompt  ai.d  anipie  in- 
tention be  given  to  the  following  statements 
of  fact  which  have  been  developed  from  com- 
petent sources: 

1  Tiu  :'K'  'T!  :. ":  .1  '.■«:■'!  c  f"  !.:i:  K 
Eminent  pliysiciaus,  dcnusis,  ana  nutri- 
tionists have  often  stated  that  milk  and  dairy 
products  have  a  high  protective  value  in  help- 
ing to  maintain  a  proper  health  stnr.daiti 
This  is  of  particular  importance  t  .  v  i  :=- 
to  the  fact  that  while  sufficient  doi  -s  i  - 
been  drafted  or  enlisted  in  the  «nv-d  ic  <-» 
,    to  provide  one  doctor  for  every  v>:.f    t.^  tu 
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hur.::r^d  men.  th"'  '.  :  ■■  "■  r  viUan  !:'"  ; 
r  :v  ere  doctor  fo:  ""  "•  " '^  ■  •. n  usand  per  ■ 
-  r  -  I  A  luld  theref '  r  i;  p'  '  ni".  the  mor  > 
i.tct..w;,  :hat  the  m-.K  iu;;j-.j  J-r  civilian 
use  b«  at  least  adequate  to  maintain  presea : 
per  capita  r    :       —:  *: 

jr^    -■.■;!. :-i'.i;    t  <r    n;..K    and  dairv    !  :  •<- 

u^».'  :  ^ :  '■--■':  -A'U.L'i  I,,:."  .  Lc....---  ..- -  ^ 
poses,  and  civiUa:.  During  the  j-a-.-  > 
there  hr.s  been  a  tr^r  Tdnus  Increase    .: 

personnel    of    »:.-    ^:n,*ri    r   -rp,   statL  ■•  ■'-: 
».h»v^   7   W'-^'f".    r   .!••■-       E'.  ►■'V  trdir.V' 
'l.a'.  'tv:"  "v".  i'.  b€'   i  T.  vtt  '  .1.  -iriii  ■-■     •  ■''  ■•f'<° 
!'   ri-*- -   ir.    :he  :.fx'    li  rr/  :-*. ns      I'   a:pe?rs 
u-  '.iai  the  ex.i'.!  ■:r  i:>fr  c  'p.'fi  -s^pP'-  '-  '^■■■-J 

W.T,    ff'^-ard    to  cupp.:f-s    .'    dv.rv    pr   ci- 


--i:,^'.f-!i    rrv,'.<    i:"'l    r  ■'x- ."z^^r*.    Tr.;.y.     h-i:-    b--' 
-.'    ■  ■  •  d   '.T'  -r.   t^p    W-^'-u-rr.   S'^'f^-     f^p)»'r; 
I'r.  ".    'i  ■"'    n.u;.u:*>..  tiir:  ;ie'    arcui   '..'    C  ...I'-r: 
Br.Li  W.i^snuiglon. 

■n,"  c:%".l:an  use  ...i  r".ii;U  n  ..ri  :   '-  !>-fu 
ihf   .:..::•■-)  ■■   :  .r   r...it.y    m'j;i'.:..^,     T;-.^   i- 
d'^e  ;-    a;.  .;.^rf.-oc  ;:i  cc.-.suaip' .;:.  P'»-';  c.-^p 
^    -    :-   caiised  by   the   Influx  of  :    .:A.r  c« 
'.;   u-and3  of  ptop'."  ir."^  ^hese  7  ^"-a-   -  : 
y  b=    !n   war  plan*-    a:.d   In   ccr.r.e-'.    :.    w 
c:,'""!  .^r.    perscnr.el    '    r    '.hp    :.'„:rr.t''."    '...-^    A.:xv 
■'~"\rT~ I..--      TThe    Ir.c^  ;.■*■    !r.    riv;!;.i;.    '^   j"u.. 
i';    '^-^    rr.-'l"   P'  !.*.:::.    arf'.'.>    *".-'.    Rppt".  xi 
3^   p. ■:■-£■:.■    .1.=.    ■  .rr.p:.r^d  w.th   2  ye.,:-  a.; 
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i;    w  i:;d     r/iprer  :re     appfar    ''. 


r:.:„-  :  p--  :-'  p:  ^'■'  ■  '-  :■  '^  ■.■••!  ^  '  be 
adpqua-."  U'  pM-mu,  tr.e  prr-a-a'  p-T  r::irJ'. 
C'T:;3un;p-.(  ::,  and  the  f  .;i-;w::.=r  pr  'h;:'^;- 
must  be  s  :  -■  ed  bt'.'r-re  there  ;s  r.f.v  h  p«-> 
ir'.t-e:'.s:c.j  pr  xlv;'".:  )i\ 

A    Prcv,  :ir  e     -\jffic.,.':  .t     hay    a:ri     ro.i:P>;- 
T:.(:e«;   f-r  'r.e   i:.\:rv  ai'.Lnr.ali 

B    Pr   V  d.'-v    sut^i'i^'i.t    m.Iker=    ar.d    dal-- 
w  rk-  -^  •-■  (■■■irf  :':-,r  the  arnr.-alii  ar.d  :.    cp<':'- 
a>    ".f    ''qu.pmeiit    I;ecp^    irv    t.r    :::\k.e    'r.-" 
:   .-i   -■::      .■-  avallab.''     ir.d  plan'  w   r.-i-Ts 
pr<  ■<<>=!.•<  'ii*'  r"-p»><- 'ive  d^irv  prfxd'ic.,-  ::\::  t 
I.,r!n  ;■,.  ■*'.-■■  :\  tti^'y  are  :, ''»■!-;•  d 

C    Tr  i.-.-'p,  -'a'. -'n   ni'is:   bf   pr'"-.-;GPd,    :>;■ 
fo-   ihe   r:iw   -ir'd    t:":   ned   pr^dU'-'^ 

D    £xp.:..  :r,r:.-    :  t   rt-:j.i»rf'::ie:.-    a:  ■;   rr\aln 
''■•:.i";    ■■.    pi  '.r:    o:;    td.''    dH>.'y    rur^.P.es    ar.d    li: 
i.;e  .'-;:. K-  a:.-'  d.iTy-pf'  due  .■  ^n   p..  -r:t.v  miist 
b'     rruv:';-"'^    to    :-t:;i:i.:.!: :.    pr--sp--.:     'Wp^'    afld 
d.^v..:i.!i..i.    ►'(;i,:piL:u'!it    tf    ;::''"M-<'d    '.  u":  l;" 

4     ;  r.:..-.EN :    PF..">DT"rTir)N    rRrsDS 

A:*"i":.'lon  Is  d'.r'^f-'.-d  '.-  ',vb.-i*   ;-.  ci;r  '"t  .. 

ton    Is    an    lndi5p':-ri:--    '.::."    :h  r    :"-'•<:    ip-. 


'■=1  d  ■"•;■, 1 


T'-  - 
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-i:.--!/    '\    .-     ::■    Clid- 

;  ■••:  ; 'i  f  ;■  '*-t^  ::v"''.'.  <' '  S''p'?:,-.oer  s.ilts 
I?:'  f:-dd  rr.'W  • :.  tde  A'Hrv.u; -Contra  Costa, 
p--  *.  -.'..c;;  r  u'.'v  J^n -ruv-v.'n  S'.n  Dlrn 
(  \-  ■  ■  ■  ••  ^,n  ^"'  1  r.  r ! -^'' ■  S-""i:'.  J"i:p,!",  C'.n: 
a-'.c  ?ni.''i  C  'H  C'^^'r.'v  n"'"tce':TiJ  artas 
a:.::u:,''  .1  '■■'  12  4.53  248  ^',-;i  '!:.-  rt.>  compa-ed 
ti-  I'  ,"'~0  4^f'  t-,p ■,■.:-; 5  ■■>  194:  indicating 
Ir.crert.-e  of  2'^  ''"  p^'fC'--"  Ir.  o-ttp^'-  v>¥.fh 
this  larxe  t!V-r.'i>t-  ;r.  f^.i>'~,  1  ^01  prxi'i 
deliver;!, rT  rn'lk  f  'r  siile  I'.i  trp'^:;  <m't  •.,- 
*  * ;  bu  t.'.r^  .  r;  '  d ,,'  in ;  1 1  ■"'  r  m a  ,  k  t  t.^  : : ,  C.i . .  T, 
dur:n!ir  t''.,--  :r.,'-,'b  of  Au---ti>:  1J42  !■  ^  .-,: 
crease  l:i  t.deir  pn',d'jct.in  .-u-  n--. .  ■  ■ :  ec.  "J 
the  same  month  .:.  1  '41  of  only  4  38  pen,  •-.t. 
■nT-^e  1301  prcdi^cers  produce  eipp; -X.r.i.d -_y 
«  pf',:-  ■  :  A.l  C  .  1  r'-.;d<  produced  in  the 
S-3'e  I:..'  rn-rd  pr  dt;--r'i  esfmate  tiat 
-aler-  f  f.u;d  milk  '.::  tb-^  .<-ate  of  Wash 
B-t,  in  r^'r;-'-.'  abn-.p  li.=-  ye,,,'  Tb. 
Itirgt'  ri".?,"  of  T'ld  :irp  ?b'"w. :":;.■  ■■■■.  :::,cr>li.-e 
of  apr-'x-n^.-'-'ly  40  perrer,*  .d--  '■■-  :!i4: 
5-i>:='i:;  tb^^   n..i;:.r  rr-.arkets  cf  tb.-:   ctr^j 
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0-f.r.-n  Indicate  Increa.ses  ranging  from  25  to 
3d  ;  rcent  above  the  same  period  of  last  year. 
A  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Livestock  Identi- 
fication of  the  California  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  fhcws  that  36.805  dairy  cows 
were  slaughtered  at  the  Los  Angeles  Union 
S-ockyards  and  the  Producers'  Auction  Sale 
dtirlng  the  period  June  1  to  October  31.  1942, 
a;  compared  with  25719  for  the  same  perlcd 
f  '.941.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  11.086  or  43  1 
P'  t-it.  Reports  from  other  areas  in  the 
w-  '  Indicate  a  trend  above  normal  In  the 
slaughtering  of  dairy  cows.  The  reasons  for 
m.cre  dairy  cows  being  sent  to  slaughter- 
h  u^r''  "irei 

A  Labor  turn-over:  Reliable  reports  of  a 
lar^--  Lumber  of  dairymen,  particularly  in 
Cab.'  -r.bi.  Indicate  a  labor  turn-over  during 
::'42  of  more  '!>  .-  '00  percent.  A  large  ma- 
j  :-y  of  the  me:,  who  have  left  the  dairy  In- 
du.-'ry  have  gone  to  war  industries,  appar- 
ent y  attracted  by  the  abnormally  high  wages 
paid  A  considerable  number  of  men  have 
e;.d. bed  or  have  b<ien  Inducted  Into  the  armed 
lu-ct  This  loss  of  men  has  caused  an  actual 
shortage  of  milkers  with  resultant  reductions 
In  some  herds  and  sales  or  entire  herds  In 
some  instances.  The  recent  action  taken  by 
the  Selective  Service  to  defer  milkers  will  be 
helpful,  but  some  program  to  cause  skilled 
rr.d^'-rs.  who  have  left  the  dairy  industry  In 
the  past  year,  to  return  to  the  dairy  farms  is 
needed 

B    The  'operators  of  large  herds  have  culled 
n.  1     -      than  normal  because  of  a  short- 

■  -,-■  d  :u..fiers,  dairy  labor,  and  high  feed 
:- -15  r:  (lively  high  beef  prices  have  In- 
creased the  incentive  to  sell  some  good  dairy 
c-tt-s  f.^r  slaught«'r. 

C  Operators  of  small  dairies  have  been  en- 
"  .  ^'fd  to  disp<jse  of  their  herds  because  of 
•-..  ■-..  prlc?  paid  for  beef  and  the  high 
wat--^  c  f.^  red  b  .  ,i.  ,•  plants  for  their  serrices. 
Prrx^f  f  ::..i  .-^t  statement  is  indicated 
bv  the  scu:ce  of  dairy-cow  replacements 
brought  Into  tha  Los  Angeles  market.  The 
L...S  Ar.geles  livestock  department  report  for 
*b-  n-  nth  of  October  1942  shows  that  a  total 
■f  1  '"4'-)  row?  were  brought  In  from  outside  of 
th-'  b'.i--  Idaho  leading  with  666  head  In- 
tri.--  i-f  .-ih.pments  numbered  2.259  with  Kings 
C  )unt7  sending  the  largest  number.  512. 
Diuy  herds  in  Idaho  and  in  Kings  County, 
c.viif.,  average  much  smaller  than  do  the  herds 
;:.  L  s  A:  j^^  ds  County.  The  total  of  3,904 
d  .  -V  A  Pr  ught  into  Los  Angeles  County 
1"  0~'  1  •  compares  with  7  209  ccws  sent  to 
-  :j':i:b •  'bi"U5Ps  during  the  same  month. 
Tb.  .•  'id:  a--^-  ^b  r  the  herd  numbers  are 
n  '  p':;  i:  niai.  tamed  and  cloeer  culling  is 
ev.cipr " 

T  aate.  while  there  have  been  temporary 
p.;  jd.s  of  lack  of  sufficient  supplies  of  milk 
in  some  areas  in  the  seven  Western  States 
and  In  San  Diego.  Calif.,  partictilarly,  the  In- 
cren.-e  :'■  rr.arket  milk  sales  in  1942  as  com- 
pared With  the  previous  year  has  been  sup- 
plied by  using  the  milk  formerly  sold  as 
cream  f  r  f->^h-:^dik  ^ales.  This  has  resulted 
ir;  n.r.u,-  r^.  uif.-''  b'  :.g  practically  without 
fli.v  supp  .  •    :n  and  is  a  condition  preva- 

iont  ::'.:     .^d;    ,.. '   b.^^  entire  area. 

5    I.-.   ?.FA-r~   :%■    ::!i    cost  or  production 

V."  >  believe  that  the  items  entering  Into  the 
c;  -'  f  p'^ductlcn  of  milk,  upon  which  the 
C):br'-  ::  Pr.ce  Administration  has  not  fixed 
prices,  are  responsible  in  large  pan  for  the 
cl^a.ige  which  has  occurred  in  the  past  60 
days.  A  sericus  error  will  result  If  any  at- 
tempt i«  made  to  draw  conclusions  based 
up<  :  p-  du-tion  fi^xires  of  the  first  6  months 
--f  1 '42  Shortages  in  supplies  of  feed  and 
labf  r  d;d  not  begin  to  appear  until  after  July 
1942  A*'er.*;cr.  :'  d— '"■•'^d  to  recent  releases 
ci  tiie  Uiuted  ftbi>5  !:>•  p-irtment  of  Agricul- 
tur  jii  ■*!.=;  thi-  reserves  of  all  dairy  prcd- 
u.'.=  01.  N    .tiubci   1  were  far  below  last  year. 


In  the  case  of  butter  storage  holdings  have 
been  practically  exhausted,   as  Indicated  by 
the  freeze  order  made  effective  November  20. 
The  September  evaporated,  condensed,  and 
dried  milk  report  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture,    released    October    23, 
shows  that  the  production  of  evaporated  and 
condensed  whole  milk  dropped  sharply  below 
the  production  of  September  last  year     The 
output  of  the  major   product,  unsweetened 
evaporated  whole   milk,  shows  a  decline  of 
22  percent  as  compared  with  September  1941 
Stocks  of  evaporated  milk  held  by  manufac- 
turers on  October  21  totaled  only  137,000.00(1 
pounds,  or  60  percent  below  October  1,  1941. 
The     weekly     creamery     butter     productior. 
report   for    the   week   ending   November    12. 
1942,  showed  a  decline  of  3  percent  as  com- 
pared  to  the   same  week  last  year   for   tht^ 
United  States,  and  butter  production  in  tho 
Western  States  for  the  same  period  was  oCf 
9  percent  as  compared  with  last  year.     Th« 
weekly   American   cheese    production    repor'; 
for   the   same   week   shews    a   decline   of   1> 
percent  ftr  the  United  States,  and  16  percent 
for  the  Western  States,  as  compared  with  thj 
same  week  a  year  ago. 

A    Feed  supplies  and   feed  demand:    Tha 
supply   of   alfalfa  hay   in   the   Pacific   Coast 
States  Is  Insufflcient  to  meet  current  demands 
of   dairymen      Prices   have   been    advancing 
steadily      Tb.e    Federal-SUte    Market    News 
Service  Weekly  Alfalfa  Market  Review,  under 
date  of  November  23,  reports  that  holdings 
In  growers'  hands  are  materially  tinder  la^t 
year,  and  that  supplies  in  dealers'  hands  aie 
unusually  light.     Prices  have  advanced  to  a 
new  high  for  the  1942-43  season  quotation?, 
No    2  Leafy  at  Los  Angeles  being  $26  50  10 
$27  50   per  ton.     These   prices  are   $5  to  fc6 
above  the  same  period  last  year.     Producers 
In  each  of  the  seven  Western  States  reported 
that   an    actual   shortage   of   hay   would   be 
experienced   by   early  spring.     In   this   con- 
nection It  should  be  emphasized  that  part  of 
the  current  shortage   of  hay  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  sufficient  labor  to  harvest  the  crop 
during  the  past  year      Several  reports  have 
reached  us  that  large  fields  of  hay  were  not 
harvested,   but   were  pastured   because   suf- 
ficient harvesting  labor  could  not  be  secured. 
Your  attention  is  also  directed  to  the  fact 
that   in    1941    and    1942   pa.sture   conditions 
throughout  the  West  were  above  average  and 
this  factor  has  had  much  to  do  with  main- 
tenance of  the  relatively  high  production  of 
milk  for  the  past  2  years. 

Hay  growers  are  faced  with  an  additional 
problem  this  coming  sea:  on  due  to  the  short- 
age of  and  the  high  prices  of  alfalfa  seed. 

B.  Current  labor  problem:  Current  reports 
of  leading  dairymen  throughout  the  West  In- 
dicate an  Increasing  InefBclency  among 
milkers  and  dairy  labor  as  compared  with  the 
standards  of  2  years  ago  There  are  ap- 
parently two  reasons  for  this  increase  in 
Inefficiency.  One  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  replacements  on  dairy  farms,  necessi- 
tated by  the  loss  of  help  to  the  armed  f  nces 
or  to  war  Industries,  have  been  filled  by 
elderly  or  young  and  Inexperienced  men,  and 
second,  the  attitude  of  these  men  toward 
dairy  work.  It  appears  that  many  dairy  em- 
ployees are  restless  and  discontented  because 
of  the  abnormally  high  wages  reported  from 
shipyards  and  other  war  industries. 

Dairymen  are  paying  milkers  an  average 
of  $200  per  month  without  board  In  the  Los 
Angeles  County  marketing  area,  and  $150  p?r 
month  plus  room  and  board  In  the  San 
F*n»nclsco-Onkland  area.  Farm  wages  la 
California  are  reported  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  87  percent 
above  the  national  average. 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  skilled  labor  on 
dairy  farms.  Women  or  Mexican  laborers  are 
not  satisfactory.  This  is  particularly  true 
on  dairies  where  full-time  employment  '■;  ■  - 
quired.    The  percentage  of  married  men  fct- 
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Ing  employed  on  dairy  farms  is  steadily  In- 
creasing. This  requires  additional  housing 
facilities  with  added  cost  to  the  dairymen. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   OF   COMMITTEE 

We  respectfully  request  that  immediate 
consideration  and  prompt  action  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  be  taken  in  order 
to  act  upon  the  following  suggestions: 

(1)  Grant  regional  authority  to  Federal 
agencies  to  act  on  local  problems.  This  will 
minimize  delay  which  is  almost  fatal  to  the 
dairy  Industry. 

(2)  We  urge  that  the  War  Production 
Board  make  a  mandatory  diversion  program 
effective  Immediately.  This  program  should 
provide  for  price  adjustments — as  between 
plants  manufacturing  different  products. 
This  will  enable  the  entire  industrj'  to  work 
to  the  end  of  manufacturing  the  largest 
fcupplies  of  those  products  which  are  most 
needed. 

(3)  The  possible  feed  and  hay  shortage 
looms  so  acute  that  prompt  action  should 
he  taken  by  Selective  Service  and  the  War 
Manpower  Comm'.s.<^ion  to  encourage  hay 
and  feed  growers  to  increase  their  acreage 
if  possible.  This  will  only  be  done  if  a 
supply   of  labor   Is  assured. 

(4)  We  urge  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration to  place  price  ceilings  on  those  items 
not  now  covered  that  affect  the  dairy  Indus- 
try. This  Is  with  special  reference  to  hay 
and  other  feed«.  Adjustments  to  bring  all 
prices  Into  proper  and  economic  relation- 
ship should  also  be  made  as  prcmptly  as 
pos.sibl9. 

(5)  We  urge  that  action  be  taken  by  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  and  Selective 
Service  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  dairy 
labor,  and  to  see  that  any  wage  control  mads 
effective  will  provide  proper  relationships 
between  Industries.  In  this  connection  at- 
tention Is  particularly  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  dairy  Industry,  although  It  is  charged 
with  as  great  a  responsibility  as  many  war 
Industries.  Is  not  on  a  cost-plus  basis. 

(6)  We  urge  that  the  War  Production  Board 
Rive  Immediate  consideration  to  revision  of 
the  farm  machinery  order.  The  quotas 
established  for  dairy  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, under  this  order  L-170  (corrected  copy) 
issued  October  19,  1942  which  provides 
quotes  fcr  the  period  November  1,  1942,  to 
October  31,  1943.  are  so  restrictive  that,  ac- 
cording to  leading  dairy  equipment  men  in 
the  West,  less  than  15  percent  of  1G41  sales 
of  3uch  equipment  v.ill  be  available  for  the 
period  above  stated.  It  Is  cur  firm  belief 
that  In  order  to  take  care  of  nece.=;sary  re- 
placements and  to  encourage  producers  to 
increase  production,  100  percent  of  the  1941 
quotas  ere  necessary. 

(7»  We  respectfully  request  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  see  that  an  opportunity  is 
given  the  undersigned  committee  to  appear 
before  legislative  and  other  governmental 
committees  considering  matters  affecting  the 
dairy  Industry. 

F.  L.  Pellissier, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
L.  CLIFFOnO  Kenwohthy, 

Pasadena,  Calif. 
Robert  Prior,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Arthur  Ireland, 

Portland,  Oreg. 
W.  T.  Cannon,  Jr.. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Fred  Charlton.  Boise,  Idaho. 
D.  V.  Weixh,  Phoenix,  Am. 


San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

December  2,  1942. 
Re  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  Older 
No.  21. 
Hon.  Harbt  oheppard. 

Congressman: 
This    letter    Is    being    written    unofficially 
by  the  undersigned  as  Independent  farmers, 
but    we    are    4   of    the    5   members    of    the 


County  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee 
of  San  Bernardino  County  and  reflect  the 
opinion  of  that  executive  body  of  the  Con- 
servation Association  charged  with  obtaining 
maximum  food  production  in  this  county, 
comprising  some  10,000  farms,  as  well  as  our- 
selves as  individuals. 

In  the  beginning,  we  (along  with  75  volun- 
teers) helped  farmers  In  this  county  fill  out 
the  Applications  for  Certificates  of  War  Ne- 
cessity, sent  to  them  Ly  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation.     The  forms  were  most  diffi- 
cult of  proper  execution  because  they  were 
not   suited   to   forming  operations    did   not 
tell  the  story  when  completed,  and  farmers 
did    not    have    the    records    needed.    Then, 
when   the  forms,   completed   upon  such   an 
unsatisfactory   baris,   were   returned   to   the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  In  Detroit, 
the   second    bungling    took   place.     Mileages 
nnd  gasoline  allowances  were  cut  unreason- 
Ebly.     drastically,     from     25     to     80     per- 
cent less  than  required.     Wc  have  records  of 
hundreds    of    instances.      Many    certificates 
were  Incomplete  also — more  bungling.     This 
slap  In   the  farmers'  face  by  a  centralized, 
bureaucratic  office  of  the  Government  came 
at  the  end  of  a  disastrous  (financially)  sea- 
son   already    made    discouraging    by    other 
problems.     Tlius   it  became  the  straw   that 
brcke  the  camels  tack  and  the  damage  Is 
done  insofar  as  1943  production  is  concerned. 
When  farmers  began  to  yell  loudly  about 
this  latest  abuse,  coming  at  a  time  when  they 
ere  being  exhorted  to  change  types  of  crops 
and  produce  more  abundantly  even  than  In 
1942.  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  at 
last  saw  the  light  and  passed  the  problem  to 
local  farmer  committees.    Now  the  local  com- 
mittees are  glad  that  this  is  so  but  we  feel 
bungling  of  the  bureaucrats  has  already  been 
the  most   detrimental   thing  that  has  hap- 
pened to  deter  production  In   1943,  creating 
uncertainty    and    confusion    that    will    take 
local  groups  months   to  straighten  out.     It 
was  nothing  short  of  sabotage.    In  addition 
there  is  the  extra  expense  of  time  and  effort, 
not  to  say  money,  that  has  been  and  will  be 
caused  by  the  Job's  having  to  be  done  over 
again.     Office  of  Defense  Transportation  did 
the  damage,  now  turns  It  over  to  farmers  to 
ftralghten    out,    and    then    farm.ers    will    be 
criticized  for  low  food  production  next  year. 
Farmers  are  In  such  a  temper  that  they've 
reached    the    point    where    they    won't    go 
through  all  the  red  tape  Involved  (not  that 
they  disagree  with  the  necessity  for  rubber 
and    truck    conservation),    and    then    wait 
through    a  period  of  uncertainty  while  rec- 
ommendations from  local  committees  again 
go  back  to  the  bunglehouse  of  Office  of  De- 
fense Transportation.    We  feel  that.  If  local 
farmers  are  willing  to  be  Office  of  Defense 
Transpcrt'^tlon's  workhorse,  they  should  have 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation's  confidence 
In  doing  the  Job.    Let  the  local  transporta- 
tion committee  make  the  reviews  that  now 
have  been  tossed  into  their  laps,  but  let  them 
issue  the  revised  certificates  locally.    If  any- 
body doesn't  like  what  they  do,  they  could 
then  appeal  to  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion.    It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  lo- 
cal farmer  committees  are  the  only  one  quali- 
fied to  Judge  these  matters  and  it  Is  time  to 
show  farmers  that,  at  least  In  one  phase  of 
war-created   regimentation,   the   matter  will 
be  turned  over  to  those  who  know  something 
about  It.    Local  committees  must  have  this 
authority  or  the  whole  thing  will  break  down 
all  over  again. 

ARTHtTi  J.  LEAvrrr. 
WiNSLow  S.  Lincoln. 
J.  H.  Manson. 
Maurice  Shumaker. 
Signed  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  above: 
Marjorie  M.  Hamblt, 
Secretary.  San  Bernardino  County 
Agricultural  Conservation  Association. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.U.KS 

OF 

HON.  P.\UL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICKIG.*N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10. 1942 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
v'hich  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Southern  California  Bu.siness,  publislied 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: 

Why   Not   $1,900? 

Our  Federal  administration  has  dccrerd 
that  no  one  may  receive  more  than  $25,000 
in  salary  after  allowances  for  Federal  Income 
tHxes, 

Why  did  not  the  administration  settle  on 
$1,900  as  the  most  any  citizen  could  earn 
rather  than  on  $25,0C0?  The  former  is  an 
annual  average  for  our  gainfully  employed 
and  Isn't  the  average  good  enough?  Or 
would  this  be  too  difficult,  politically,  or  too 
upsetting,  economically?  Or  Is  a  leveling 
to  the  average  a  hidden  objective  for  later 
application  as  resistance  to  collectlvlst  meas- 
ures lessens? 

Whose  divine  Judgment  was  it  that  said 
$25,000  after  Federal  Income  taxes  was  the 
end  of  the  opportunity  road  for  Americans, 
or  was  this  decision  simply  the  result  of  ari 
eeny-meeny-mlney-mo  game?  Where  does 
the  element  of  reason  or  common  sense  shew 
Itself  in  this  ultimatum?  Certainly,  a  $25,- 
000  annual  Income  was  no  top  riuig  in  the 
free-enterprise  ladder  we  have  known.  Per- 
haps this  or  a  lower  rung  is  all  the  coUec- 
tivists  expect  of  the  new  order  being  planned 
for  us. 

NO    AtJTHOaiZATION    BY    CONGRESS 

The  congressional  authority  used  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  In  Im- 
posing this  discrimination  against  salary 
earners  was  never  intended  by  Congress  to 
be  thus  used.     Congressmen  know  this. 

Congressmen  also  know  that,  if  their  au- 
thority can  be  thus  distended,  there  is  noth- 
Ir  g  to  keep  the  Executive  from  settling  on 
$5,0CJ  or  even  on  $1,900  as  the  most  anyone 
can  earn. 

Manifestly  unfair  pnd  disgraceful  Is  the 
proposition  of  limiting  salaries  alone.  But 
we  need  not  dwell  long  on  this  point.  Al- 
ready being  prepared  are  the  blueprints  for 
congressional  approval  limiting  all  forms  of 
income  to  this  amount.  Congress  will  have 
to  conform  or  the  salary  feature  will  have 
to  be  rescinded.    It  Is  too  untenable  by  itself. 

CONCERNS  E\E?.YE0DY 

We  who  WTlte  this  are  not  in  the  affected 
Income  class,  nor  do  we  know  many  whose 
gross  incomes  exceed  $67,200  (the  gross  in- 
come necessary  to  net  $25,000  after  Federal 
taxes),'  nor  are  we  particularly  concerned 
with  their  Individual  financial  fate.  But 
there  are  some  things  which  do  concern  us: 

1.  This  is.  In  cur  opinion,  the  boldest  stiolie 
yet  attempted  by  Amer.can  collectlvists.  It 
has  bjen  taken  at  a  time  when  defense  of 
the  Issue  is  difficult,  for  it  Is  easily  confused 
with  war  patriotism  and  wage  and  salary  llm- 


'  Since  this  was  written  the  Treasury  has 
stated  this  ruling  another  way:  One's  gross 
Income  cannot  exceed  $67,200.  But  It  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing  as  saying  one's  net 
income  cannot  exceed  825.000.  The  new  rul- 
ing does  have  one  advantage.  It  has  a  more 
attractive  political  sound. 
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ItatK.i'.s      T..ep..  vy~-.  il.e 
a  pitifully  small  minority. 

2.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  Is  c  if- 
feient  froai  limiting  or  freezing  oce's  ea  u- 
Ings.  It  really  Is  not  limitation  or  stabUua- 
tion  p.t  all      It  Is  reduction. 

3  This  arbitrary  reduction  of  large  Incones 
will  In  most  cases  require  the  liquidation  of 
capital  assets.  We  m^y  think  the  for;fd 
(  '  of  properTles  all  right  in  the  Cjscs 
.  .  ^  .  ;on.  but  how  would  we  feel  about  all 
this  *e'e  it  applied  to  Ui?  In  what  resi  ect 
Is  It  different  In  principle?  If  one  gnup 
can  be  ruccessfully  attacked  and  penalised 
for  success  by  what  rule  or  Judgment  are 
others  of  us  to  be  exempted  from  f urt  ber 
exxcnsicns? 

4  The  Idea  that  reduction  of  high  Incomes 
Is  Justified  on  the  grounds  that  lesser  In- 
comes are  frozen  Is  fallacious  because  le.ser 
Incomes  are  not  limited.  Industry  after  in- 
ciu:try  Is  having  millions  In  new  wage  r  Ltes 
forced  upon  It  by  Government. 

5.  How  arc  the  rest  of  us  to  gain  by  ±ia 
merstire?  Perhaps  In  the  sense  that  we  get 
a  sadistic  sort  cf  pleasure  out  of  seeing  ot  lers 
pulled  down  to  our  own  level.  Bu:  no  in 
the  sense  that  we  are  going  to  gain  fir  an- 
clally.  These  lo&^s  of  the  well-to-do  are 
also  going  to  be  the  people's  losses.  This  in- 
come from  high  salaries  In  the  majcri*  '  of 
cases  1«  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  wu  te 
applied  to  the  corporations  if  the  money  is 
forced  to  remain  in  corporatlrin  accounts. 

6  This  Is  one  cf  the  Instances  In  which  we, 
the  people  have  everythh  g  to  lose  arid  n  ;th- 
iug  to  ga;n.  As  pointed  out.  we  gain  no  new 
revenue  Instead,  we  do  suflcr  the  less  cf 
production  resulting  from  any  destructlcD  of 
Incentive. 

Th'jse  who  fall  In  the  higher  salary  brackets 
Include  some  of  the  greatest  executive  jeni- 
u-^es  In  the  world,  some  of  the  organize  «  cf 
cur  greatest  productive  resou'"ces.  som ;  cf 
those  who  provide  the  most  employment.  <rme 
cf  those  who  do  the  best  at  s9t!slylng  hutnpn 
needs,  and  some  who  manage  the  flow  cf 
desperately  needed  guns  and  ships  and  pli.ncs. 
Included  are  tho^e  we  need  the  most  and  lave 
the  leaat  of.  Maybe  no  monetary  Inctuiive 
fhould  be  nccciisary,  yet  It  is  pure  fancy  to 
tay  that  It  has  no  influence.  If  money  does 
provide  an  incentive,  even  a  wee  bit  of  an 
Incentive,  we  could  well  afford  to  inv(st  a 
fraction  of  1  percent  cf  our  national  in(  cme 
to  assure  it  Actually,  we  pay  no  pren  lum 
for  these  enterprising  genius*  s.  Mr.  Ford  for 
instance,  did  not  get  wealthy  tit  the  ex: 
cf  others.    He  got  wealthy   to  the  p:  ; 

others 

Take  these  people  from  ciu"  midst,  mcr?  es- 
pecially the  Incentive  which  develops  o  hers 
like  them,  and  we  lapse  Into  the  eccn:mic 
status  cf  less  furtimate  nations. 

The  kvelitig  cf  incomes  not  only  will  dim- 
Inate  a  part  cf  the  incentive  factor  for  pro- 
duction bu'.  will  also  levy  a  pena]'-.  .  he 
ultrasuccessful,  a  penalty  that  will  rcqu  :  liie 
selling  of  homes  or  stocks  cr  ether  asse  :s  to 
pay  current  expenses  The  collect!  vists 
would  do  America  less  harm  if  they  wou'd 
Impose  the  r  discrimiiiations  on  these  (f  us 
less  Importantly  engaged,  but  they  lac*  the 
political  fortitude  to  do  this  to  most  c:  ;~  ^ 
yet 

It  Is  Impossible  to  estimate  the  inceutlve 
value  of  unlimited  Income  possibilities  to  am- 
bitious American  ycuth.  Every  Amerlcar  bey 
has  been  born  with  the  chance  to  "t>^  r  resi- 
dent and  the  opportunity  of  becrr.  :  _'  .i  -ml 
lionalre.  Up  to  no-^-  tbcie  have  'r^^  :: 
tunitles  capable  of  fulnilment.     c     i    i 

calculate  the  less  Inherent  In  the  y ; 

these  potential  rewards? 

7.  It  Is  Siiid  that  this  ruling  will  no 
tlnue   In   effect   after    the    ?.  ir      V.'r    < 
Impair    incentive    only     u:..p   ;.u  :.^ 
many  emergerc  .   n.- n.-ares  d..>igr.ed    a 
the  depression  1:..  >  been  rcpea'.ed'' 

8.  No  move  yet  designed  by  c   r  ec: 
»ntat7C-ni.*f*  5tr:ko6  so  eflective^v  -•-■  '■-•? 
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cf  private  capital  as  this  income  edict.  It  Is 
a  major  step  among  a  whole  series  of  steps 
already  taken  (one  group,  one  class,  one 
salient  at  a  time)  that  will  Insure  govern- 
mental as  distlnguii-hed  from  private  financ- 
ing. When  this  is  accomplished  we  will  be 
at  the  end  ot  the  liberal  road.  When  that 
time  comet  government  alone  will  bz^J 
whether  or  not  we  can  have  loans  to  start  or 
maintain  businesses 

9.  One  catchy  argument  used  to  Justify 
this  edict  is  that  certain  corporation  execu- 
tives have  made  flagrant  use  of  war  earnings 
to  raise  their  own  and  associates'  salaries.  Of 
course  some  have  dene  this,  but  Is  this  a 
rea»:)n  to  change  an  economic  system?  As 
well  abolish  labor  unions  for  the  abuses  of 
some  of  their  leaders.  The  Government  has 
plenty  of  devices  at  its  disposal  adequately 
to  deal  with  salary  Infractions  of  this  charac- 
ter This  argument  has  no  validity  except 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  looking  lor 
excuses  to  change  the  free  system  of  enter- 
prise. 

10  This  salary  limitation  decree  is  an  ex- 
ample of  government  by  men  and  not  by  law. 
Congress  has  not  so  far  seen  fit  to  enact  any 
such  proposal  although  the  subject  has  had 
repeated  consideration. 

11  Jtistice  requires  no  arbitrary  measures 
of  this  sort.  The  tax  route  Is  open.  It  has 
been  used,  used  to  the  point  where  cne  hiia 
to  have  a  salary  cf  $67,200  to  net  $25,000  and 
even  from  this  remainder  miist  be  deducted 
State  income  taxes,  sales  taxes,  local  properly 
taxes,  and  a  host  of  other  governmental  levies. 
Even  if  this  measure  is  rescuided  it  will  be 
necessary  for  those  In  the  h.^ner  brackets  to 
make  $!00  in  order  to  keep  $10  after  Federal 
Income  taxes.  The  tax  route  is  still  open, 
and  while  at  times  it  is  both  dangerous  and 
ccnfi.scatory  there  Is  something  very  Ameri- 
can in  it  as  a  process.  At  least  the  tax  route, 
as  a  process,  offers  opportunity  for  public  de- 
bate— and  that  is  American.  There  is  a  clear 
distinction  between  i 

(a)  taxing  a  citizen  heavily  and  progres- 
sively on  his  ciU'ningo,  and 

(fc)  limiting  his  earning  ability,  not  in  ac- 
cord with. the  position  to  which  he  has  risen 
over  the  years,  but  by  an  arbitrary  figure. 

If  one  arbitrai-y  figure  can  be  enforced  why 
not  another,  until  all  Inducement  for  one  mau 
to  work  harder  and  make  himself  superior  to 
another  in  ability  and  achievement  Is  de- 
stroyed? 

The  tax  route  Is  the  complete  answer  to 
those  who  attempt  to  Justify  this  malicious 
measure  on  the  grounds  cf  war  necessity. 

12.  In  addition  to  circumventing  otir  legis- 
lative processes  this  edict  also  short-circuits 
otir  courts.  I",  attempts  to  put  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  Judicial  procedures  the  bureau- 
crats who  will  administer  the  law.  We  quote 
from   the   thing  Itself: 

"Any  determination  cf  the  Commissioner 
fof  Internal  Revenue)  •  •  •  shall  be 
final  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  or  by  any 
court  in  any  civil  proceedings." 

This  means  that  Government  officials  may 

determine  what  is  each  individual's  Income 

r  what  are  proper  deductions  and  no  one 

hall  have  red-ess  In  the   courts  no  matter 

how  unjust  the  decision  or  how  flagrantly  it 

Ignores    tlie    fsxrts    in    the    case. 

13.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  an 
earlier  occasior .  warned  that  taxes  on  larger 
inccraes  were  already  as  high  as  the  traffic 
Ai^ald  bear,  thf  t  higher  taxes  wovild  actually 
:  :3duce  less  revenue  by  drying  up  the  sources 
cf   inccme-prcKlucing  wealth. 

14.  The  mea-ure  penalizes  the  thrifty  In 
that  ir  permits  exemptions  for  the  payment 
of  debt.  This  allows  those  in  debt  to  in- 
crease tiielr  capital  assets  while  making  no 
such  1-'  .^a:ic«.'s  for  the  debtleis.  This  Is 
only  ov.f  ,  :  many  inequities  Inherent  In  any 
arbitrary  reduction,  no  matter  how  carefully 
the  measure  is  written  or  administered. 
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15.  Bspecially  harmful  is  the  lack  of  allow- 
ance for  those  individuals  who  use  their  in- 
comes to  increase  production  of  the  thiiigs 
that  people  want  to  buy 

While  $25,000  seems  fabulously  large  to 
most  of  us.  It  may  be  grcs<;ly  Inadequate  to 
individuals  engaged  In  Industry  and  trade. 
American  business  enterprise  has  largely  been 
built  by  men  who  have  had  small  beginnings 
and  have  had  the  fortitude  to  plow  back  their 
earnings  In  good  times  and  to  tighten  their 
belts  and  carry  through  in  bad  times.  If  ex- 
tended to  all  Incomes,  the  plan  might  well 
make  It  Impossible  for  new  business  enter- 
prises to  get  under  way  and  grow  and  prcs- 
jjer.  except  as  they  received  their  financial 
backlnc:  from  large  corporations  or  the  Gcv- 
ernment  itself 

16.  FYom  any  but  a  short-range  view,  the 
plan,  once  extended  to  all  Incomes,  can  lead 
only  to  business  extravagance,  decreased  ef- 
ficiency, and  lower  standards  of  living.  This 
13  because  there  will  no  longer  be  any  lasting 
Incentive  to  forever  keep  on  making  econo- 
mies, improving  processes,  and  developing 
new  products.  After  the  top  Income  is 
reached,  further  effort  In  these  directions  Is 
fruitless.  Why  should  men,  already  working 
long  days  and  nights,  drive  themselves  harder 
or  risk  additional  savings,  when  their  rewards, 
by  governmental  decree,  must  be  nil  and  any 
losses  still  must  be  borne  by  them? 

17.  When  this  war  is  over  the  need  for 
the  enterprisers  together  with  the  risk-taking 
capitalist  Will  be  greater  than  perhaps  at 
any  time  In  our  history.  This  bureaucratic 
dictum  destroys  an  important  element  of 
venture  capital  and  enterprise.  It  strikes  at 
the  growth-bud  of  new  industry  on  which 
cur  future  prosperity  d^^pends. 

WlLh  the  disappearance  of  the  enterpriser- 
capitalist,  state  socialism,  dreaded  by  free- 
dmi-loving  people  so  much,  will  become  a 
national  necessity  We  won't  then  be  left 
any  choice. 

18.  The  an tl -Inflationary  effects  of  this 
edict  are  too  inconsequential  for  coniidera- 
tlon,  although  this  Is  cue  of  the  excuses  given 
for  Its  pronotmcement. 

Earnings  in  excecs  cf  $25,000  are  rarely 
spent  on  food  or  clothing  or  Items  of  per- 
sonal Indulgence.  If  autl-lnflatlon  is  tiie 
government's  objective  in  this  instance,  then, 
Indeed,  should  salaries  be  limited  but  limited 
to  the  subsistence  level  for  everybody. 

Earnings  in  excess  of  $25,000  are  used  fcr 
such  noniuflatlonary  purposes  as  new  enter- 
prises. V.'ar  bonds,  savings,  Insurance  and 
philanthropy. 

FAX-SICHTED  lABOR  AGREES 

Ninety-nine  and  nine-tenths  percent  of  us 
are  not  nor  are  we  likely  to  be  directly  affected 
by  this  salary  llm.ltatlon  order,  which  Is  really 
a  salary  reduction  order.  Indirectly  all  of 
us  have  an  im.portant  stake  In  this  and  kin- 
dred issues.  We  have  or  should  have  a  pro- 
found Interest  in  every  detail  of  the  economy 
under  which  we  operate  and  live.  All  of  us.* 
laborers,  farmers,  professionals,  and  business- 
men, like  the  idea,  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
children,  of  having  a  high  standard-of-living 
area,  no  matter  hovv-  remote,  that  lies  aheac  as 
a  perpetual  possibility.  Americans  like  a 
game  with  a  Jack  pot  In  It. 

That  labor  and  business  have  many  com- 
mon views  on  this  issue  Is  confirmed  by  te;  ti- 
mony  before  the  Sonate  Conjmittee  on 
Finance  (August  12,  1942)  by  Raymond  G. 
Cranch.  economist  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor: 


'  All  of  us  except  the  Communists  of  lf'28. 
In  that  year  there  appeared  in  their  party  pro- 
gram an  Item  requiring  lOO-percent  taxation 
of  all  income  over  $25,000.  However,  today, 
in  Russia,  where  It  Ls  said  communism  Is  get- 
ting its  greatest  experiment,  industrial  lo  id- 
ers  are  receiving  as  much  as  100  tinifs  -.he 
wage  of  common  labor  1 
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"We.  therefore,  recommend  that  no  such 
arbitrary  celling  as  a  flat  $25,000  be  placed 
on  individual  incomes  after  taxes.  There 
will,  of  co'-irse.  be  increasing  taxation  in  ac- 
cordance with  capacity  to  pay,  but  the 
Nation  would  Indeed  be  short-sighted  to  limit 
productivity  of  Its  businessmen  by  such  an 
arbitrary  and  inflexible  rule.  ' 

Labor  has  said  for  the  affected  minority 
what  thir,  minority  cannct  with  propriety  say 
for  Itself. 
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:\  Merry  Tine  Wit!.  Marillnip 
EXTENSION  OF   RL.MAKKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  TME  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  8.  1942 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  land- 
lubbers generally  have  no  knowledge  of 
shipbuilding  but  they  do  have  intelli- 
gence enough  to  become  incensed  at  the 
lubberly  manner  in  which  the  Maritime 
Commission  under  Admiral  Land  is  let- 
ting progressive  failures  in  the  ship- 
building program  exist  at  a  time  when 
ships  are  so  badly  needed  to  get  supphes 
to  our  fiehting  forces  in  Africa  and  in 
the  Pacific. 

I  have  used  the  words  "progressive 
failure"  advisedly  for  they  are  taken 
directly  from  a  report  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  on  its  investi- 
gation of  the  South  Portland  Shipbuild- 
ing Coi-poration.  Those  two  words, 
"progressive  failure"  buried  deep  In 
page  6  of  this  report  pretty  well  define 
the  whole  South  Portland  venture  which 
Admiral  Land,  whose  promotion  to  vice 
admiral  is  now  being  scusht.  has  de- 
clined to  terminate. 

Of  course,  that  does  not  mean  it  has 
been  a  progressive  failure  financially  for 
the  contractor  because  he  is  working 
on  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee  basis  and  even 
if  the  most  severe  penalties  for  delay 
were  invoked  he  would  still  collect  $60,- 
000  per  ship  with  Uncle  Sam  paying  the 
costs  of  all  remedying  of  defective  work. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  call  South 
Portland's  story  Having  a  Merry  Time 
with  Maritime  or  Three  Simple  Lessons 
for  Easy  Money  Under  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

Some  of  you  will  recall  that  on  Octo- 
ber 17.  of  this  year,  in  a  speech  in  tliis 
House  I  said: 

Those  ships  will  not  be  built  and  success- 
ftilly  operated  under  Admiral  Land  and  his 
assistants. 

I  was  talking  about  the  whole  program 
generally.  Well,  here  in  this  one  case 
South  Portland  has  built  only  8  of  the 
84  Liberty  ships  called  for  by  its  con- 
tract under  the  Maritime  Commission. 

Perhaps  the  engineers  and  others  in 
charge  at  South  Portland  were  com- 
parative landlubbers  in.'^ofar  as  mass 
proauction  of  ships  of  the  Liberty  type 
is  concerned.  B-.t  tli-  Government's  re- 
sponsibility \r\  '  .  rin- I  ;  I'll  »:tl:  th^  op- 
eration of  thi-  :■ .: :  d  :x:  '  .xp:;  \  <  :  -  -  xp.  :i  --^ 
is  vested  in  Aiiin.i.i;  Land-  M.iMtime 
Commission,  and  ai:'-;    it..idi:ic   ih;s  of- 


ficial report  of  our  committee  I  can  reach 
only  one  conclusion — either  the  Commis- 
sion's men  assigned  to  this  particular 
project  were  grossly  ignorant  concerning 
shipbuilding  operations  or  they  were 
willfully  negligent. 

I  recommend  that  every  Member  of 
this  House  get  a  copy  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee's  report  on  the  South 
Portland  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
House  Report  No.  2653,  and  carefully 
read  the  findings. 

The  current  issue  of  Time  magazine, 
December  7,  has  a  resume  of  these  find- 
ings and  under  permission  granted  me 
yesterday  I  am  presenting  it  here : 
PHOFrrs  AND  Loss 

In  18  months  the  South  Portland  Ship- 
building Corporation  buUt  only  8  of  the 
84  Liberty  ships  called  for  by  Its  contract  with 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission. 
This  was  the  worst  record  f.nywhere — but 
South  Portland  Ship's  profits  already  were 
nearly  200  percent  and  could  run  up  to  2,000 
percent  on  the  investment.  Last  week  the 
Hou.=e  Merchant  Marine  Committee  told  why. 

For  3  montti*  the  committee  had  In- 
vestigated the  plant,  organized  by  William 
S.  (Pete)  Newell,  president  of  Bath  Iron 
Works  and  good  friend  of  Maritime  Commis- 
sion head.  Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land.  Pete 
Newell  and  associates  had  organized  the  firm 
with  $250,000  borrowed  from  Portland  banks. 
( the  interest  to  be  paid  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission) and  up  to  October  31  had  received 
$450,000  in  fees  from  the  Commission. 

But  the  committee  now  reported  "the  in- 
evitable ccncltLsion  is  that  South  Portland 
Ship  if  receiving  a  fee  for  the  trouble  of  in- 
corporating a  company,  choosing  a  name  for 
that  company,  holding  an  occasional  direc- 
tors' meeting  and  delegating  the  performance 
of  its  contract  duties." 

Just  as  bluntly  the  committee  listed  other 
faults  and  put  them  right  up  to  Jerry  Land. 
Samples:  d)  South  Portland  Ships  contract 
for  yard  facilities  has  no  limit  on  time,  almost 
none  on  costs;  (2)  the  company  lacked  skilled 
managers,  promoted  green  laborers  to  super- 
intendent.'; in  5  months;  (3)  because  of  sloppy 
records.  75  carloads  too  much  lumber  were 
delivered  and  had  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission;  (4)  as  much  as  $1,500  a 
month  each  was  paid  for  renting  cranes, 
pumps,  compressors  on  a  time-used  basis,  but 
no  time  record  was  kept;  (5)  a  director's 
friend  supplied  trucks  at  $114  a  day  for  work 
that  could  have  been  done  with  flatcars  at 
50  cents  a  day;  (6)  for  a  storage  area  (owned 
by  a  subsidiary  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad, 
of  which  Pete  Newell  is  a  director)  that  used 
to  rent  for  $15,000  or  less  a  year.  South  Port- 
land Ship  is  paying  $36,000  a  year. 

PLUS  BONUS 

The  investigating  Congressmen  got  even 
madder  about  Maritime  Commission's  finan- 
cial arrangements.  For  buUdlng  a  Liberty 
ship  (average  cost,  $1  800.000).  the  standard 
contractor's  fee.  covering  undefined  over- 
head, is  $110,000 — barred  on  a  par  building 
time  of  105  days.  Days  saved  can  raise  the  fee 
to  a  $140,000  maximum;  days  over  par  can 
dock  it  to  a  minimum  of  $60,000.  Every  item 
chargeable  to  the  building  of  a  ship  the  Marl- 
time  Commission  pays.  Thus,  Pete  Newell 
and  associates  stand  to  make  more  than 
$5,000,000  on  the  84  ships  without  putting  up 
a  nickel  of  their  own  and  despite  alleged  in- 
competence, inefficiency,  and  delay. 

;hf  :i'>iN'SE 
All  this,  reportea  the  Congressmen,  was 
known  to  Jerry  Land's  Maritime  Commission, 
V.  h!ch  did  no  more  than  plead  with  South 
Firtland  Ship  for  better  performance  and 
belatedly  hire  a  skilled  producticn  mau  to 
ha'.e  cb.:irgf  of  ''perations. 


To  Friend  Pete  Newell's  defense  carr.p  '  '- 
miral  Land,  hard-working  believer  in  .n  .  . 
Uaditions:  Pete  knows  how  to  construct  de- 
stroyers; Scuth  Portland  is  not  the  only  ex- 
ample of  bad  management  in  the  Liberty  ship 
program;  there  is  too  great  a  dearth  of  first- 
class  shipbuilders  to  warrant  a  drastic  step. 

Dryly  the  committee  pointed  cut  to  Land 
the  hard  facts  of  Newell's  record,  recommend- 
ed: (1)  That  South  Portland  Ship's  contracts 
be  canceled;  (2)  the  committee  investigate 
other  badly  managed  shipyards.  This  week 
both  recommendations  seemed  v,  1  along  to 
fulfillment. 


Cong.-es-s  and  t'le  Biireauorriry 


I  XTKNPION  OF  ]--i:y.MlK.i 

OF 

HON,  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF    WrOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TUE   UNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  December  11  ^legislative  day  of 
Movir.:;  November  30).  1942 

Mr.  OTVL^HONEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday  evening  I  was  accorded  the 
privilege  of  speaking  over  the  facilities  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on 
Congress  and  the  bureaucracy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ti:*  -?<•<  "'^  be 
printer"  in  the  Appendix  ui  li.'  Kk:jfd. 

There  bem^:  m  bjection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

War  is  an  executive,  not  a  legislative  func- 
tion. To  be  successfully  waged  it  must  be 
carried  on  by  a  strong  and  resourceful  cen- 
tral authority.  Proposals  that  the  Congress 
should  Insist  upon  helping  to  manage  the 
war  are  proposals  tliat  would  serve  only  to 
promote  confu.<;ion.  In  what  I  say  tonight 
about  Congress  and  the  bureaucracy,  there- 
fore. I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  I  sv.g- 
gest  no  invasion  of  executive  authority.  Tho 
President  and  his  aides,  including  those  who 
administer  even  those  bureaus  which  have 
felt  the  sharpest  sting  of  public  criticism, 
have  a  stupendous  and  heartbreaking  task 
to  perform.  In  the  year  that  has  passed  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  they  have  achieved  remarkable 
results  in  raising  and  equipping  an  efficient 
fighting  force  which,  by  its  accompUshmenta 
on  land,  at  sea.  and  In  the  air,  has  already 
given  us  the  foretaste  of  the  victory  that  is 
to  come.  As  one  American.  I  make  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  of  the  incomparable 
service  which  the  Executive  has  rendered 

Not,  therefore,  to  attack  the  bureaus  and 
defend  Congress,  but  to  point  out  frankly  the 
need  of  greater  cooperation  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  bureaucracy  do  I  speak  tonight. 

POPULAR    GOVERNMENT    IN    DANGER 

We  shall  be  blind.  Indeed,  to  what  has  been 
going  on  about  us  In  the  world  If  we  fail  to 
realize  that  popular  government  is  In  danger 
and  that  this  danger  proceeds,  not  so  much 
from  our  enemies  In  this  war  as  from  the 
ideology  which  made  those  enemies  prepare 
and  precipitate  the  war.  the  Ideology  of  the 
authoritarian  state.  The  fundamental  phi- 
losophy of  the  totalitarian  is  that  the  state  is 
the  master  and  that  the  individual  has  no 
rights  which  the  state  must  respect.  Cur 
philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  fho 
individual  is  the  master  and  not  only  may 
direct  the  state,  but  that  he  has  rights  wb.ch 
the  state  inay  not  violate. 

The  doctrine  of  arbitrary  state  supremacy 
over  the  individual  is  held  by  both  National 
Socialists  and  by  Comuiuuisii..    That  tliefo 
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ha?f  h  en  and  ar#  In  t^f  T' 
h-r-nts  of  both  ?  ''r-^-f-"  --'r 
:;,  ■--•;own  to  ev.:rvc:.f>  i*h^ 
T  -p  advocates  r'.  \  r>'-.v  ■  "jt 
Diucracy  have  rp  .chp-l  'he*.- 
cause  they  believ 
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^•W  -f":  "h"m  w^,'^,'■  t;ipv  '>ll^^.*  '<    c!o 

■i-r.  .•    "  ':■■"  rr.-'i"'  ci  ■ 
TTr-e  Naz.  d:'--.' •-::!-  '.w    •■T-;^'   -^^  '^i..:  ' 
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munist    dictaiurs    bay,      Tiusl     Uj    a:,:! 
crush  your  oppressors;  obey  us  and  a 
ycu  prosper  Ity" 

Both  of  these  schools  of  thouqht  have 
▼eloped    out    of    -p.-    c.:nd;*.:r.:-.>    ■%:-:-n    : 
protlviC€d  btrreaucrary   '.n  govemmf-r' 
of    the    utmost    importance,    therefore. 
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understand  Just  what  C 
what  tiie  bureaucracy  i*.  par'.icu.ar.y  s 
there  have  always  been  In  this  country  thir.k 
ers  who  have  behaved  In  the  theory  of  sti  ong 
Pres'de:it;nl  leadership,  scror.'?  central  rcv- 
ernment.  and  the  sub<-.rdii.ation  to  it  of  Woth 
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the  ConPTfss  and  the  State?     Obviously 
only    a   short  step   from   tins   theory    to 
European  theory  cl  the   au*^^r:*rt'-iaT^.   = 
If  we  believe,  as  the  founds-    -f  -^  ■=  N 
did.  in  the  separation  of  th '  pv:^     : 
emment    intr.   ^he  legi*=lHt:-.- 
and    the    Judicial,   and     '     v 
restoratl'Ti    nf   that    ba'"--'" 
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trends  of  f   vf-    m-^-.- 

Aii     u..rf.-'r'.,n..^l     b':r- ..! :  '.-acv    i-i.L;--r:     'n 
Etrone  cet.t.- il    ,":■  J?rs-:Mi;    v.rwc',    f     ii.    •■a^y 
avenue  to  ;-'.iif  MJ^iai.i-ai  ui 
or  Communist  variety 

An  enlighten' d.  vigorous,  and  Inrtv.pt^.'ji  s 
CcinB;re5s  is  the  citadel  cf  demoTS'-v  anti  the 
nrest  bu'wark  of  indlvidval  lit>erM^- 

Elementary  though  it  is.  Wf  mv<'    ■" 
cnll  (1)   that' Congress  Is  the  Ifgislv     - 
directed    by    the   Constitution    to    n.-ik- 
]aws  which  the  Executive  enforces  and 
It  is  made  up  cf  Members  elected  by  the  people 
In  the  several  States,  and  (2>  that  the  va  lous 
departments,  bureaus,   board?,  and   com  mis 
«icns  exist  only  by  authority  of  Con"!TP«=f^  and 
h;ive  neither  Jurisdiction  nor  power 
which  Is  piven  them  bv  tl-.p  n^ts  of 

Tlie  Members  (  C  :  e->'  ;'■■-•!  -■  t^.eir 
commK.<iir!na  directly  frc  in  t!;^  ;rt'  n'"  -il.ile 
the  offlclaL*  and  employees  of  th^  *^  .  >aus 
receive  their  commissions  only  ::  '  >  tly 
th-rugh  apfxiintment  Of  fll  th'  F  -f-  rul 
e«tRbU5hment.  and.  exclusive  cf 
and  Navr.  it  n^-^  r-umbf-r?  rrorr 
and  cne-hilf  n  •  :•  ■  - 
dent  and  Vice  PTr--.d 
pt-ople 

To  many  of  tha«^  b'sr-  ' 
and  thus  mann»d.  C  -:  ^  ' 
i^ubstantial  part  of  its  .'"j:^ 
process  of  delegat'on  b»'ti 
but  in  recent  years,  it  n.^ 
at  such  a  rate  that  It  is  uui  ti>o  n^Uwi  tfc  say 
that  Congre5«  new  stands  In  danger  of  lising 
Its  fKjvoer  to  the  bureaucrats.  In  turn  x  c.ise. 
the  laws  wculd  be  made,  .-.ot  In  th-  ::.  ^;  .ler 
prescribed  by  the  Con£tltut:;-. 
the  elected  represe^itatlves  of  the  ;  • 
by  the  appointees  cf  the  President, 
would  then  have  a  merger  nf  -hr  1  i 
and  executive  powers  which  'l.t  C 
tlon  so  careful'     -t  .,  ir.ivd. 
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!>  f?  this  sound  l.ke  -i-i  exi^e^^ra'ed 
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i.,   to   the  public  until 


L-»-ui'Cl— .i:.-l  uien  they  were  effective. 

\ld.::\   u    -.Lcm.  if  not  most,  were   Issued 
hv   ill  horlty  of  acts  of  Congress.     Some  were 
;-     .^  !   on   the  authority  cf  the  Commander 
ir.   Chief  In  the  •?mergency.     Under  and  by 
v:-"!'^   nf    •h'^=^   orders  and   of   various   laws 
df\f'c.i.i;i  ^  :«'£  ilative  powers,  there  have  been 
fcriin":.  bv  '..•■  bureaus  in  the  same  manner 
l;tex'u..j  th.u:>and5  of  rules,  orders,  and  regu- 
lations which  dlrtctly  affect  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions.    Some  of  Uiem  were  Intended  by  their 
authors  to  remake  the  world.     Others  remake 
the    Industrial    and    economic    organlEation 
of  our  own  countiy.     Though  most  may  have 
been  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
all  were  conceivec.  and  written  in  private  and 
were    promulgated    before    the    persone    who 
must    obey    them    had    any    cppcrtunity    to 
comment    on    th'jm,   much    less    to    suggest 
amendments.     One     Ifsue     of     the     Federal 
R'^gl-ster,  that   of  December  5,   1942    (which 
v.!     N'j.  238  of  VDl    7).  contains  m.ore  than 
€c    Executive    "laws"    which    Congress    never 
saw   before  they  were  printed:   86  Executive 
"laws,"  consistinij  in  the  aggregate  of  more 
than  50.000  words  and  Issued  by  only  16  of 
the  more  than  110  departments,  boards,  bu- 
reaus, and  agencies  authorized  by  Congress 
or  the  President  to  Issue  regulations 

Thus  the  record  demonstrates  that  a  new 
executive -legislative  function  has  developed 
which  is  exercised  by  persons  who  are  not 
chosen  by  the  peop'e  It  Is  this  separation 
of  authority  and  responsibility,  which  is 
fotmd  in  practically  every  bureaucratic  estab- 
lishment, that  1«  the  source  of  the  evils  of 
which  people  complain.  Lest  It  be  imagined 
that  I  am  talking  cf  a  conditicn  which  is 
characteristic  orJy  of  bureaucracy  In  the 
United  States,  let  me  quote  from  a  notable 
bcok  called  The  New  Despotism  written  by 
I  a  lord  chief  Justice  of  England  and  published 
in  19.^9.  He  was  commenting  upon  the 
habits  of  Dureaucrats  In  ancient  Rome  as  well 
as  in  modern  England  when  he  wrote; 

"Of  all  methods  of  administration  that  is 
worst  whereby  real  power  Is  In  the  hands  of 
one  set  cf  persons  while  public  responsibility 
belongs  to  another  set  of  persons.  It  Is  a 
mcthcd,  as  all  experience  shows,  well  calcu- 
lated to  enccurage  the  performance  of  acts 
which  either  set  or  persons.  If  they  had  both 
the  responsibility  and  the  power,  would  be 
astute  to  avoid"  (The  New  Despotism  by 
Lord  Hewart  cf  Bury,  p    166). 

Lord  Hewarfs  wise  observation  is  an  ac- 
curate description  of  the  relative  positions 
oi'  Ccngiess  and  the  bureaucracy  here.  It 
also  points  the  road  to  an  improvement 
which  wcuid  tend  b<^th  to  abolish  the  cause 
of  discontent  and  to  preserve  the  basis  of 
democracy.  Let  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress display  a  little  more  of  the  spirit  cf 
cooperation  :n  the  preparation  and  is.-uance 
of  all  orders  and  regulations  that  affect  the 
d'n-.>"=tic  economy.  Let  power  and  public 
rt-p"  :isjbility  be  brought  a  little  closer  to- 
gether. 

trKINFORMtD  CmrnCISM   OF   CONGRBSS 

But  the  facile  critics  of  Congress,  who  for 
a  year  past  have  been  fllllng  the  press  and 
the  air  waves  with  uninformed  and  shallow 
denunciations  of  the  legislative  arm  of  the 
Government,  will  say  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  cannot  be  trusted  to  take  a  broad 
..r.d  patriotic  national  point  of  view.  This 
was,  at  least  until  the  recent  election,  a 
fashionable  slauder  of  tlie  elected  represent- 
atives of  the   people,   disseminated  through 
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of  this  war.  As  for  the  contradictory  charges 
that  Congress  errs  when  it  does  not  imme- 
diately and  unquestionlngly  follow  the  di- 
rection of  the  Executive  when  legislation  is 
requested  and  errs  again  when  It  docs  not 
display  more  leadership  In  preparing  for  and 
organizing  the  war,  the  record  shows  that 
from  the  outset.  Congress  has  been  ahead 
of  the  Executive.  It  was  Congress  that  toos 
the  lead  In  establishing  the  Selective  Servtw. 
It  was  Congress  that  demanded  the  develop- 
ment of  essenUal  and  critical  materials.  It 
was  Congress  that  Insisted  upon  preserving 
the  productive  capacity  of  agriculture  under 
the  Price  Control  Act.  In  each  Instrnce  It 
was  the  executive  arm  of  Government  that 
delayed. 

The  outstanding  mistakes  of  the  war  ac- 
ministration  have  been  the  mistakes  ard  de- 
lays of  the  bureaus,  not  of  Congress.  The 
rtibber  crisis,  tlie  oil  crisis,  the  steel  crisU, 
each  was  caused  by  delays.  Ineptitudes,  and 
Interbureau  jealousies  in  the  executUe 
branch   of   the  Goveriunent. 

The  power  and  the  money  to  provide  all 
the  materials  and  all  the  agencies  necessaiy 
for  the  war  had  been  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  the  organization  of  this  power 
which  was  halting.  Inept,  and  IneffectiV"!. 
In  the  face  of  these  facts,  obvious  to  any 
observer  la  Washington,  the  chorus  of 
criticism  sought  to  tu^n  the  country  ajain;  t 
the  Congress  It  was  accused  of  yieldii.g  to 
selfish  pressiu-e  groups,  out,  when  the  critics 
were  not  willing  spokesmen  of  the  theory  of 
mass  democracy,  who  want  nothing  moie 
than  the  destruction  of  the  Congress  or  r.s 
reduction  to  an  impotent  ard  servile  status, 
many  were  themselves  the  Instruments  of 
the  biggest  pressure  group  of  ali,  the  Federal 
buieaucracy 

When  we  consider  the  deluge  of  criticism 
which  was  unleashed  upon  Congre.w,  It  muflt 
be  remembered  that  editors  and  commentt.- 
tors  get  a  la.ge  part  of  their  Informaticn 
from  press  conferences  and  bureaucrat  c 
press  statements,  the  huge  bulk  of  which 
may  be  Judged  from  the  feet  that  last  year 
the  information  services  of  the  dfpartments 
and  "  ureaus  cost  the  public  $29,000,000. 
whereas  the  cost  of  Cong  ess.  exclusive  of  the 
Government  Printing  Offlcc  which  servfs 
both  the  executlv.?  and  legislative  branch's, 
was  only  about  $16,000,000. 

What  IS  s  lid  in  a  press  conference  or  co)i- 
tained  in  a  bureaucratic  hand-out  is  infcr- 
matioa  or  opinion  which  Is  not  under  de- 
bate and  to  which  no  contrary  view  1« 
expressed  publicly  by  any  member  cf  the 
bureaucracy.  What  Is  said  in  Congres-s,  on 
the  other  hnnd.  on  the  fl'Xjr  or  In  commit- 
tees, is  said  in  the  full  glare  of  publicity. 
In  Congress  the  public  sees  tlie  wheels  i;o 
round  In  the  bureaucracy  it  sees  only  tiie 
fini-shed  product. 

The  delegation  of  congressional  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulalioiis  with  the  loroe 
and  effect  of  law  has  been  going  on  for  deo- 
ades,  but  In  recent  times  a  new  manifesta- 
tion of  the  expansion  of  Executive  power 
became  evident,  namely  the  tendency,  liy 
interpretation,  to  expand  the  power  and 
authority  given  by  statute.  The  rccejit  re- 
markable salary  limitation  by  the  Director 
of  Economic  Stabilization  Is  a  case  in  point. 
Again  the  rewriting  by  regulation  of  the  pre- 
visions of  the  recent  price-control  amend- 
ments to  encourage  agricultural  production, 
by  which  the  intent  cf  Congress  was  de- 
feated to  mak3  effective  the  Intent  cf  the 
bureaus,  is  acother  Illustration.  If  time  pei- 
mittfd.  other  instances  could  be  given  <if 
the  manner  in  which  the  executive  arm  tf 
the  Government  has  assumed  a  large  shaie 
of  the  lawmaking  as  well  as  the  execu.tve 
power. 

A    se.MEOIAL    PKOGSAM 

To  say  that  Congress  Intended  to  makj  such 
a  surrender  of  Its  legislative  function  v/ould, 
cf  course,  be  the  sheerest  nonsense.     Thcaj 
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powers  were  takon  rn  the  theory  that  the 
emergency  made  'he  taking  necessary,  but 
whatever  the  explanation  or  the  Justification, 
the  new  assumption  of  power  Is  not  an  exem- 
plification of  the  constitutional  theory  of 
democracy,  that  the  laws  are  to  be  written  by 
the  Congress  and  carried  cut  by  the  Execu- 
tive. It  is  rather  a  manifestation  of  the 
theory  asserted  by  some  that  the  welfare  of 
the  people  is  beet  served  by  strong  executives, 
who.  In  great  crises,  act  first  and  jtistify  after- 
wards. 

The  action  of  strong  executives  in  great 
crises  may  well  be  defended  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature.  The  danger,  however,  Is  that  we  may 
set  a  pattern  whereby  weak  executives,  sur- 
rounded by  tremendous  concentrated  power, 
will  become  the  Instruments  of  a  permanent 
bureaucracy. 

Four  course?.  It  seems  to  me,  arc  indicated 
by  the  facts  before  us: 

First.  The  '•xecutive  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  abandon  the  policy  of  expand- 
ing its  powers  by  Interpretation. 

Second.  Congress  should  observe  more  care 
In  the  delegation  of  powers,  by  establishing 
definite  standards  and  by  exercising  greater 
watchfulness  over  the  use  by  the  bureaus  of 
the  powers  it  grants. 

Third.  The  Executive,  through  the  bureau 
heads,  and  the  Congress,  through  its  com- 
mittees, should  cooperate  In  the  determina- 
tion of  policies  and  the  preparation  of  rules 
and  regulations  under  delegated  powers  and, 

Finally  Congress  should  speedily  enact  one 
of  the  bills  now  pending  for  the  judicial 
review  of  administrative  decisions,  such  a 
law,  of  course,  not  to  apply  to  any  special 
powers  involved  In  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Such  a  program  would  reassert  the  right  of 
the  people  to  make  the  laws  they  must  obey 
and  would  be  a  reassertion  of  a  fundamental 
principle  of  our  form  of  government. 


It's  Time  To  Rediscover  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  G.  SCRUGHAM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  30),  1942 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  and 
interesting  radio  address  delivered  over 
the  National  Broadcasting  System  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  O'Mah- 
oney]  on  Friday,  December  4,  1942,  on 
the  subject  It's  Time  To  Re-discover 
America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov.'si 

When  the  founders  of  this  Government 
wrote  the  Constitution,  they  had  distinctly 
In  mind  not  only  the  creation  of  a  govern- 
ment of,  for,  and  by  the  people,  but  also  a  sys- 
tem whikrh  would  keep  control  of  taat  govern- 
ment securely  In  the  hands  of  the  people. 
To  accomplish  this  they  established  a  dual 
system  ot  State  and  Federal  authority. 

The  States,  through  the  free  popular  In- 
stitutions already  existing  at  the  time,  were 
to  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  lives  of  the  people  In  their  State  or 
local  affairs.  The  Federal  Government,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  to  have  jurisdiction  only 
over  national  affairs.  The  Fcdsral  Govern- 
ment was  supreme  in  every  field  allotted  to 


Its  Jurisdiction,  tut  It  was  never  conceived 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  swallow 
up  the  States — certainly  not  under  the  exist- 
ing Constitution. 

STATES    LOSING    THEIR    FOWEr.S 

Yet  that  is  precisely  what  is  happening. 
State  and  local  governments,  for  almost  a 
generation,  have  been  losing  their  effective- 
ness and  now  they  are  losing  their  powers. 

Responsibility  for  this  condition  cannot  be 
charged  to  any  group  or  to  any  party.  It  has 
been  the  result  of  the  conditions,  operating 
throughout  the  world,  which  have  facili- 
tated and  speeded  up  Intercommunication 
among  all  areas.  When  the  Constitution  was 
drawn  It  was  a  week's  Journey  from  Mount 
Vernon,  Va.,  to  New  York.  Today  It  Is  easily 
possible  to  travel  from  London  to  Washington 
In  less  time.  In  terms  of  transportation  and 
communication,  the  world  today  is  consider- 
ably less  than  one-third  as  large  as  it  was  In 
1787. 

It  Is  only  natural  In  these  circumstances 
that  central  power  everywhere  has  steadily 
expanded.  As  the  activities  of  men  began 
to  extend  over  an  increasingly  expar.dir.g 
area,  the  functions  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  naturally  also  expanded.  Local 
State  authority,  for  example,  could  do  very 
little  about  a  national  railroad  system  cr  a 
national  telegraph  system  and  so,  long  be- 
fore most  Americans  now  living  were  born, 
the  Federal  Government  had  begun  to  assert 
greater  and  greater  power  and  authority,  and, 
at  the  same  time.  State  governments  had 
begun  to  lose  their  authority. 

This  change  has  now  proceeded  to  such 
an  extent  that  unless  there  Is  a  revival  of 
State  initiative  and  State  activity,  the  peo- 
ple, through  their  State  governments,  are  In 
grave  danger  of  losing  control  even  over  those 
affairs  which  are  primarily  of  local  concern. 
It  has  been  necessary  for  the  winning  ol  the 
war  to  s6t  up  In  Washington  new  agencies 
which  have  exerted  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  control  over  the  lives  and  activities  cf  the 
people.  Before  the  war,  in  fighting  the  na- 
tional depression,  it  was  similarly  necessary 
to  set  up  Federal  agencies  with  broad  powers. 
The  fact  that  the  centralization  of  the  war 
has  followed  upon  the  heels  of  the  centraliza- 
tion of  depression  which,  In  turn,  had  fol- 
lowed the  centralization  brought  abcut  by 
economic  expansion,  makes  the  danger  to 
State  authority  greater  than  It  ever  haii  been. 
If  the  people  of  the  United  States  desire  to 
preserve  the  dual  form  of  government  pro- 
vided for  them  in  the  Constitution,  the  time 
has  come  for  then  to  give  serious  thought 
to  the  things  that  are  happening  to  them. 
The  time  has  come  to  rediscover  America. 

Within  less  than  a  year  after  the  disaster 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  vigor,  intelligence  arui 
ability  of  the  people  of  America  have  been 
demonstrated  In  notable  victories  on  every 
front.  The  heroic  achievements  of  our  men 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  the  epic  defense  of 
Wake  Island  to  the  recent  smashing  naval 
victory  In  the  Solomons,  and.  In  the  European 
theater  from  the  time  we  began  to  send 
material  help  to  Britain  down  to  the  present 
unparalleled  achievement  In  North  Africa,  all 
have  been  the  deeds  of  Americans  from  every 
State  and  from  every  locality.  When  we  read 
the  list  of  those  who,  by  their  outstanding 
deeds,  have  won  national  recognition,  we 
know  that  all  America  Is  having  Its  part  In 
the  triumph  that  Is  new  In  the  making. 

WEST  LACKS  EXECUTIVE  REPRESENTATKiN 

Yet  a  candid  review  of  the  form  which 
the  Government  establishment  at  Washing- 
ton has  assumed,  reveals  not  only  that  great 
areas  of  the  country  are  without  representa- 
tion In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  that  the  States  are  excrci-sing  a 
constantly  diminishing  power  ever  matters 
which  are  almost  predominantly  local  in  their 
aspects.  Of  all  the  key  executives  in  Wash- 
ington today  only  Vice  President  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Jesse  Jones  and  Rub- 


ber Administrator  W.  M.  Jcffers  come  from 
States  west  cf  the  Mississippi  River.  If  we 
were  to  Include  the  Supreme  Court  In  this 
analysis,  we  would  find  that  all  this  great 
area  of  the  West  is  without  representation, 
for  although  Justice  Douglas  is  a  native  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  he  was  eppolntcd 
from  Connecticut  and  his  adult  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  East. 

The  State  of  New  York,  on  the  other  hand, 
exercises  preponderant  power  In  all  the  Fed- 
eral councils,  both  In  the  regular  establish- 
ment and  In  the  new  agencies  which  have 
been  set  up  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
depression  and  of  war. 

This  condition  can  be  explained  naturally 
enough  by  the  fact  that  before  the  concen- 
tration of  Federal  power  in  Washington  there 
had  been  a  similar  concentration  of  economic 
power  in  New  York.  The  States  of  the  West 
hpve  been  the  economic  stepchildren  of  the 
huge  business  enterprises  which  have  domi- 
nated the  whole  economic  life  of  the  Nation 
and  were  controlled  almost  exclusively  from 
the  city  of  New  York.  When,  to  break  away 
from  this  concentrated  control  In  the  hands 
of  big  business,  the  people  of  the  country 
turned  to  Washington,  it  was  only  'natural 
that  men  and  women  of  liberal  opinion  and 
understanding  In  New  York  should  be  called 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  government. 
This,  however.  Is  a  concentration  which 
cannot  safely  continue;  for  If  It  does,  the 
people  'n  the  States  will  have  succeeded  only 
In  exchanging  masters. 

FEDERAL  EXPANSION    BEGAN   LONG   AGO 

Again  let  me  say  that  the  condition  I  de- 
scribe Is  not  exclusively  a  development  cf  the 
last  few  years.  It  began  a  generation  ago  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  the  Interior  Department, 
and  In  the  Independent  boards  and  commis- 
sions. It  has  been  steadily  growing,  but  so 
slowly  that  It  has  not  been  noticed.  The 
country  Is  actually  unaware  of  the  degree  to 
which  regionalized  Federal  Jurisdiction  has 
superseded  State  Jurisdiction.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Act  divided  the  country  into  regions. 
Regional  headquarters  were  set  up  for  the 
Forest  Service  and  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. These  and  many  other  activities,  long 
b«!fore  the  New  Deal,  were  administered  by 
Federal  authorities  without  regard  to  State 
lines.  It  was  all  natural  enough,  and  per- 
haps inevitable  enough.  It  cotild  all  be 
plausibly  defended  upon  the  grounds  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy. 

I  am  not  discussing  that.  I  am  merely 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  State  lines  have 
been  disappearing,  and  that  as  the  Federal 
Government  has  expanded  reglonalizatlon  of 
Its  activities  has  kept  pace  with  that  expan- 
sion, and  that  these  regional  offices  have  been 
administered  by  officials,  appointed  from 
Washington,  v;ho  have  been  chosen  without 
regard  to  local  conditions  or  local  desires. 

This  trend  reached  its  peak,  so  to  speak.  In 
the  recent  action  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  in  giving  to  unnamed  and 
unknown  clerks  in  Detroit  the  power  to  pass 
upon  the  applications  of  truck  operators  in 
the  West  and  to  say,  without  regard  to  local 
authority,  how  many  miles  the  local  operators 
would  be  permitted  to  drive  their  trucks.  It 
may  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  necessary  to 
save  rubber.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged 
that  It  is  necessary  to  raLse  food.  When  a 
clerk  in  a  Government  bureau  at  Detroit  ac- 
quires the  power  to  limit  the  miles  which  a 
truck  may  travel  In  the  Rocky  Mountains,  re- 
gr  rdless  of  the  recom.mendations  of  local  au- 
thority, it  is  an  obvious  repudiation  of  a  fun- 
di.mental  principle  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, nrmely,  that  public  officials  shall  be 
responsible  to  and  under  the  control  of  these 
who  are  directly  affected  by  their  public  acts. 
But  again  I  say  the  situation  I  describe  is  not 
characteristic  alone  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  or  of  other  war  agencies.  The 
pattern  was  set  when  first  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment began  to  expand  50  years  aso. 
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We  must  wlr,  this  war  a:.d    ' 
coiintry  v.'M  continue  to  rra'^e 
that  may  be  necessary  •      v. ;  : 
all  the  Government  a^^rc  f^ 
Congress,  and  the  p     p>'  ' 
the  nature  of  the  :h  .!  :-  '* 
mg  on.  It  win   t-   -XT'  rr- 
post-war  world  to  recover  ''■ 
jurisdiction  and  power  o.       . 
tratcrs  which  the  people  have  been  surren 
dering 
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must    also    a  .=  ^r 
s>-  .'-     .  ,f     r-->-p.  T'  =  .c:'Uy     lor 
■*'v-r.    I    ^a' >•    i:it -i-,".'Or>d    for 
uot    resisted    th.     '  '^  r   1    •   ' 
They  have  nnt  ex"r  :-f(i  '.  f. 

F  :-:    'l,-y  ;>fri:i,-:.'Cl  r,  :. 
wrucn    we   L -I.,    rr,  •'   "!"•  •■>' 
their   econcnK*-    al^-.rs 
monorciv  h=t'!  ^'"   ■•'■-t  d--- 
intrly  and  ^H-'hrt-  s  Uf'c-"'r 
Inejton  for  reneX     I  h   •.■-=  n 
tiinity  to  point  out  th  ;•   rr- 
even   Srates.    through    th. ;'    t  i> 
have  been  following  a  d  r>-<"  m 
of  the  Tretwiiiry  for   F  d     <     r.. 
local   economic    ills   w    ,.    wli. 
tfivernment  bodies  lia   ••  :t^  .  -i- 
able  to  cop« 

It  Is  imperatl-e  f  ^>'  -  •  •  are  to  surJtw 
as  effective  agencies  of  jxjpuiar  gov'^rrirr- r.t, 
that  they  lead  the  way  now  to  the  resion  •.:a 
of  local  authority  in  tha  pcst-war  wo  Id. 
When  tiie  peace  la  written  and  Gcvernmsnt 
defense  plants  cease  to  manufacture  the  m- 
plements  oi  war.  when  defense  workers  .  . 
to  seek  employment  In  tlie  industries  ci  ^t 
we  shall  be  confronted  with  a  pri 
equally  aa  great  and  many  Umes  more  i;:  _■ 
tli&n  the  problem  that  couironted  u~  n 
the  crash  In  1929. 

If  the  States,  as  States,  do  not  new  b^gln 
to  plan  for  the  inevitable  demobiiizat  on. 
then  the  work  will  have  to  be  done  by 
Pederal  Government.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assumes  this  task,  then  the  States  *ul 
be  reduced  to  almost  complete  i-npctence 
ir:d  the  dual  form  of  government  which 
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ST.^ri:^  HAVE  GiiiAT  op^xirt"n:tt 
The  economic  resources,  upon  which 
post-war  world  will  5ubsl«t*.  are  to  be  lotind 
In  every  State.  The  people  In  every  loc^lify 
can  make  their  -■r^-T.  .  v:;;  new  a" 
In  the  early  dn;.-^  -'.  '^^  V^Mon  I 
neces.«:3ry  for  them  h  '•.■--  -o  edjU5t  tfceir 
living  to  the  lnstrunv:'i.tai:t.es  of  the  mcxicrn 
world  Each  State  Is  a  self-governing  i  nit 
wr.h  Stare  officers  and  State  legislatures 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  State,  rrspor.  ave 
to  the  people  They  are  net  separated  f: 
the  people  as  Federal  appointees  are,  they 
chosen  by  the  people  whose  neighbors  fnd 
friends  they  arc. 

They  have  complete  power  tmder  the  C^ 
Btittitlon  over  all  matters  t.m  *•.  '  v     : 
expressly  delegated    to   "    •:    F-      '   :    C 
ment.     They  can  exercise  that  ;>■  v"; 
cure  the  welfare  of  their  own;  c;':7e:  = 
c-.;.  *":.:;n  now,  through  their  le?-.  =  ::i" 
i.4y    pl..ras   for   the   stimulati-^r. 
tlvlty  so  that  when  the  boy=  '*  ^. r  ar"  w. 
this  war  return  from  battle  'ir<^y  ^:l'  ftr 
jnachlnery    already    existing    ;ri    the-.r    htme 
States  for  thf  -r*--"':c:;  ct  rr.o  jrb<:  wh:ch 
be  so  sorely  rrecl'^d 

Returning  sc'.a.er.-:,  c-.rf  v. .  t  the  ri-.'j  c." 
who  deserve  the  help  that  the  S"-at€s  car. 
Email   busli^.'^'  .-:r.e:.    everywhere    are    par 
!     'v  :.:  r.r-»(i     :  thS  cons'der:"tl':^r.  nc^" 
1:.  Wa>h..iK*-n  i;:\ce  Ic::?  bercr"  the  cu*l: 
of   the   war  Scrat   rs   ard   C  ...^-esyrr.cn 
realized  *he  phght     f  tht  h'-le  hUF:ne<^?-i 
CanvIdcriMy  ir.rire  *hj.r.  a  yra-  "  * -■  I  pc.!; 
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he  'x:\:  becoming  a  casualty  of  the  war  be- 
cause the  bulk  of  war  contracts  were  being 
given  to  big  business  end  no  agency  was  work- 
ing primar.Iv  for  the  maintenance  of  the  little 
business!'.!,  n  at  the  crossroads.  Congress 
paased  a  ij...  to  set  up  a  division  In  the  War 
Production  Board  to  help  distribute  war  con- 
tracts to  sn.;;  r.;.ns,  but  the  prinvary  func- 
tion o;;  the  A  >r  Puduction  Board  has  been 
to  get  raw  mater ia.l3  for  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  In  what  it  considered  to  be  the  shortest 
possible  way  and  the  little  man  has  been  over- 

C'  .-:refis  will  continue  in  Its  effort  to  aid 
litue  uusLness.  but  the  States  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  a  more  eflective  job  because  the 
States  can  set  up  machinery  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  will  be  to  protect  the  little 
:>;.-.;  .  -.->man. 

A  ^.ver  or  function  which  Is  not  exercised 
Inevitably  shrivels  up  and  dies.  Unless  ttie 
people  In  their  local  communities  begin  now 
to  eiercise  the  power  and  the  Jurisdiction 
whicli  they  h-ave  to  revive  local  economic 
activity,  they  will  lose  that  power,  and  the 
expansion  or  central  authority  which  began 
more  than  a  ezneratlon  ago  will  continue. 
\\  ■■   Mr  nrcnoE  now 

!•  -  fr  u-  to  decide  now  what  .sort  of  a 
^r  •  f^iTipnt  we  want.  We  cannot  afford  to 
drift  l>ecause  drifting  mesms  only  that  we 
shall  be  enerulfed  In  the  maelstrom  of  central 
power  It  Is  time  to  rediscover  America.  It's 
tlm«  %o  b«»e1n  to  r  build  In  the  cities,  the 
counti'?'s.  and  the  States — or  It  will  all  be  done 
from  Washington.  i 
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r^TTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LANG^cR 

OK     NOTTH      '.lAKOlA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNIl-ED  STATES 

Friday.  December  11  (lecnslative  day  of 
Mondaii.  November  30) ,  1942 

y[-  :.-:;r'P  Mr.  President,  I  a.«;k 
'jr.  ;..:ncus  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Ap^<.ndix  of  the  Record  an  address  on 
the  subject  Palestine,  the  Future  Home  of 

•'r.i^  J^^*  .  d"iiv-r-'d  by  me  at  Manhattan 
D^n-'  :    :<rx  Ynr's..  en  November  17,  1942. 

T^"''  f'  tv  -i;^  n -1  rbiection.  U.-  -tddress 
'.VT  -  ^'d  T'-d  ^'^'  \>-  printed  in  ihv  Record, 

Mr   thairman,  upon  this  peculiarly  slgnifl- 

-j:  *  r  \v:  ii  «e  stand  united  upon  two 
:r  i■^^r^.•~r  ■,:t:  -  F  r  =  t,  we  must  and  we  will  win 
';l..<  »3r  N  jih.ng — absolutely  nothing — will 
tf  aiiowed  to  keep  u.«  unitedly  from  attain- 
::e  th.  t  ^'  .11  No  ambitious  person,  no  con- 
trovers;  li  qu«*«tion — nothing,  absolutely 
n  ?'h.n-t  — 'Jv:. il   '"^^    p  U6. 

Bi-"i  h:ci  .-v*.- it  and  tears  and  sacrifices 
all  wii.  bf  g  .  ::  and  made  to  keep  us  a 
fre^  peop;.\  ,.r.r.  •  c  rry  out  our  pledges  to 
cur  Aiii's  .■\i(:  -. '^^nd.  we  will  carry  the 
■fciir  ::'eec!  "tr.-  ■  ■.:■■!'.;  ■v::-t~  ■'  the 
p:x:'h — to  thtf  pfi;p.e  oi  Ii.Cid..  tc  Cii.i.^t.  to 
Fr'rice.  to  Poland,  north,  south,  east,  and 
'-v.'^t,  a.ad  to  Palestine — n:cl  *T:?h.*:  briefly  we 
win   t.'.Ik  about   the   h=pr-.    da-    coming   to 


^-o^c^^^it  nf   *. h'^    l;-i^v    pr   VK'-'. !^t'    * '' r 
lnd*'penrier'.rf»    d'';fere<i    n     '  -'k 
Llrc^i'r's  Get-y^hTrt-  rulri-'^-'      P'' : 
de-  '   1  "1   i;r.m>'aksfcie  >. rtt;i::ti"^'  '^^ 
*p— ;.  f'  r  'h"  f'l'tiro   ri:r;   rr.'"   v  of 
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Filipinos  were  prepared  to  rule  their  c  a  a 
country— the  consecutive  steps  by  which 
they  were  given  control  and  maaagiment  ol 
their  schools,  of  their  finances,  of  their  Im- 
portant internal  affairs,  including  elections 
at  which  they  freely  choose  their  legislators 
and  rulers— are  but  a  forerunner  of  what 
the  United  States  has  pledged  Itself  to  do  In 
fighting  for  the  "four  freedoms." 

The  Atlantic  Charter  to  us  In  America 
means  what  President  Roosevelt  defined  It 
to  mean  and  our  people  will  never  be  satis- 
fled  until  the  four  freedoms  are  carried  to 
every  comer  of  the  world. 

And  tonight  I  stiggest  to  those  who  are 
badgering  our  great  President,  who  are  find- 
ing fault  and  who  surround  him  with  seem- 
ingly endless  criticism,  that  they  read  well 
his  message  to  the  Philippines.  Let  these 
carping  critics  remember  that;  long  years 
were  spent  In  preparing  the  10,000,000  Fili- 
pinos for  independence;  let  them  remember 
this  when  they  demand  tliat  400.000,000 
Indians— with  a  bitter  minority  of  80.000,- 
OCO — shall  be  made  free  in  3  weeks.  What 
utter  nonsense.  America  will  keep  her 
pledges  to  India — to  China — to  the  Jews  in 
Palestine.  Make  no  mistake  about  that; 
and  she  will  keep  them  as  our  statesmen — 
not  by  using  force  on  our  ally.  England,  but 
by  moral  suasion — will  make  England  also 
either  carry  out  her  promises  or  will  bring 
down  upon  her  people  tlie  contempt  of  the 
clvlliEed  world. 

Now  let  us  see  what  has  America  pledged 
herself  to  .do  for  Palestine  and  when  and 
where  and  wliat  has  she  done  to  make  her 
word  good. 

During  World  War  No  1,  on  November  2, 
1917,  Arthur  James  (later  Lord)  Balfour, 
Secretary  of  Sute  for  Foreign  Affairs  In  the 
British  War  Cabinet,  sent  the  foUcwing  letter 
to  Lord  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild: 

"Dear  Lord  Rothschild:  I  have  much 
pleasure  In  conveying  to  you,  on  behalf  of 
His  Majesty's  Goverument,  the  following 
declaration  of  sympathy  with  Jewish  Zionist 
aspirations  which  has  been  submitted  to,  and 
approved  by,  the  Cabinet: 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  view  with 
fe-vour  the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a 
national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and  will 
use  iheii  best  endeavours  to  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  this  object,  it  being  clearly 
understood  that  nothing  shall  be  done  which 
m-'.y  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  existing  non-Jewish  communities  in  Pales- 
tine, or  the  rights  and  pollt'csl  status  enjoyed 
by  Jews  in  any  other  covzutry.' 

"I  should  be  grateful  If  you  would  bring 
this  declaration  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Zionist  Federation." 

This  Is  the  so-called  Balfour  Declaration 
which  was  Issued  by  the  British  Government 
after  extensive  consultation  with  the  other 
Allied  Powers,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Da-ld  Lloyd  George.  Premier  of  the 
British  War  Cabinet,  declared: 

"Before  the  declaration  was  made,  it  re- 
ceived the  sanctioii  of  all  the  great  Allied 
Powers  and  also  that  of  President  Wilson, 
representing  the  United  States  of  America." 
It  Is  therefore  an  Incontrovertible  fact  that 
the  two  leading  Christian  nations  undertook 
with  a  full  conception  of  their  responsibility 
to  restore  the  Jewish  people  to  :  k  ;.  ,nd 
That  promise  between  these  two  n.  .r;.-  -  a.s 
crystal  clear,  challenglngly  definite  an  i  un- 
mistakably direct,  and  it  was  unckistocd  by 
all  that  the  task  of  reestablishing  a  national 
home  for  the  Jewish  people  would  r,>  t  b«  an 
easy  one. 

The  existence  of  an  Arab  c<-ramunit  u  ■ '.\ 
Moslem  and  Christian,  and  the  uriq';"  nl  ,<  e 
of  Palestine  in  the  foundations  of  th'  Ch  u- 
tian  and  Mohammedan,  as  well  as  -h"  .it  wieh 
religion,  were  kept  In  mind.  The  de-ir'  it,(  n 
therefore  made  mention  of  n  n  !  rrsh 
rights.    These  assurances  to  tiie  iiwu-J>  w.iJi 
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communities    In    Palestine   were   part   of   a 
larger  grant  to  the  Jews. 

Tonight  we  are  peculiarly  interested  In  why 
that  promise  to  the  Jewish  people  has  not 
been  kept.  I  might  almost  say  that  we  are 
more  than  vitally  interested  because  America 
and  Great  Britain  have  made  definite,  concise 
pledges  in  this  war,  and  unless  the  millions 
of  people  in  foreign  lands  feel  that  ultimately 
these  promises  will  be  kept,  then  this  Govern- 
ment, and  that  of  Great  Britain  is  only  lay- 
ing the  kindling  for  a  terrific  conflagration 
in  a  few  short  years  to  come. 

Among  the  leaders  in  this  gallant  fight  for 
Jews  is  Senator  Charles  McNary,  of  Oregon, 
who  over  20  years  ago  declared: 

'The  oflBclal  pronouncements  of  our  allies 
In  favor  of  the  Zionist  program  mark  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  These 
declarations  give  formal  public  recognition 
that  Israel  as  a  nation  is  still  alive  and  will 
persist." 

Lead  by  other  great  Americans,  on  June 
30,  1922.  the  following  Joint  resolution  (Pub- 
lic, No.  73,  67th  Cong.)  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

••Favoring  the  establishment  In  Palestine  of 
a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people. 

"Resoh-ed.  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  «n  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  of  America  favors  the  estab- 
lishment In  Palestine  of  a  national  home  for 
the  Jewish  people,  it  being  clearly  understood 
that  nothing  shall  be  done  which  may  preju- 
dice the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  Christian 
and  all  other  non-Jewish  communities  in 
Palestine,  and  that  the  holy  places  and  re- 
ligious buildings  and  sites  in  Palestine  shall 
be  adequately  protected." 

President  Warren  G.  Harding  signed  the 
resolution  on  September  21,  1922. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  unanimously,  resolutely, 
backing  both  Democratic  President  Wilson 
and  Republican  President  Harding  In  main- 
taining the  honor  of  our  country  In  carrying 
out  its  pledge.  Congiess  did  this  in  1922  and 
Congress  would,  I  believe,  unanimously  do 
It  today. 

And  in  England,  although  Lloyd  George 
and  Winston  Churchill  have  both  declared 
for  it,  yet  the  promise  has  not  been  carried 
out.  Why?  Is  It  because,  as  Josephtis  B. 
Daniels,  the  former  member  of  Wilson's  war 
cabinet,  bluntly  states  that  the  Balfour  Dec- 
laration was  not  proffered  as  a  gift  to  the 
Jews  but  constituted  "a  war  measure  designed 
to  attract  to  the  Allied  cause  the  moral  and 
material  resouices  of  the  Jew  communities 
of  the  world."  And  if  that  be  true  and  I  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  it  is  true,  and  the  Allies 
having  won  the  first  World  War,  and  the 
promise  not  having  been  kept,  will  not  the 
question  go  ringing  down  in  these  next  years 
to  all  who  are  grasping  for  the  Four  Freedoms 
that  the  Four  Freedoms  themselves  were  only 
put  forth  as  catchy  phrases  to  Invite  sup- 
port to  the  Allied  Nations,  with  no  intention 
that  Britain  shall  In  the  last  analysis  lose 
any  of  her  empire. 

If  that  be  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  then  indeed 
this  Is  an  historic  meeting  tonight.  A  meet- 
ing which  very  conceivably  can  challengingly 
say  to  the  leadership  of  the  United  Nations 
that  you  have  not  carried  out  your  solemn 
promises  made  In  the  last  World  War.  What 
assurance  have  we,  what  assurance  have  the 
millions  now  relying  upon  additional  prom- 
ises, that  these  new  promises  in  their  turn 
will  not  also  be  scrapped. 

My  friends,  as  you  all  know,  a  great  busi- 
ness house  Is  great  only  If  It  meets  Its  obli- 
gations. A  country  can  only  be  great  if  it 
does  likewise.  Our  Job  is  to  continue  the 
fight  so  well  begun  at  the  First  World  Zionist 
Corgress  at  Basle.  Switzerland,  where  in  1897 
the  delegates  called  for  "a  publicly  reccg- 
nlzcd.  legally  secured  home  for  the  Jewish 
people." 


The  acknowledgement  of  that  fact,  the 
establishment  of  that  nation,  will  come  the 
sooner,  the  harder  we  battle. 

In  the  last  war  we  fought  for  a  safe  place 
in  the  world  for  democracy.  This  year  we 
are  shedding  our  blood  for  the  extension  of 
and  establishment  of  freedom  among  all 
people.  We  will  keep  our  pledges  as  Ameri- 
cans always  have  In  dealing  with  other  na- 
tions. W'e  will  do  it  both  literally  and  in 
the  spirit.  Great  Britain  has  once  before 
given  its  word  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Zionist  nation  in  Palestine.  We  will  do  all  we 
can,  in  every  proper  way,  to  exert  our  great 
Influence  with  Great  Britain  to  see  to  It  that 
this  promise  sealed  with  our  blood  at  Bataan, 
In  the  Solomons,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  en 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  on  the  soil  of 
Palestine  itself,  will  be  faithfully  redeemed. 

May  Gcd  bless  Palestine:  may  God  ble.ss 
the  United  States;  may  God  bless  the  United 
Nations.  Jews,  rally — rally  for  victory — rally 
to  take  your  proper  place  as  a  nation  among 
the  United  Nations. 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  30) ,  1942 

Mr,  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Aopendix  a  news  article  from  today's 
New  York  Times,  listing  the  10  workers  in 
plants  throughout  the  country  who  were 
yesterday  awarded  by  the  President  spe- 
cial citations  of  individual  merit,  or  cer- 
tificates of  individual  production  merit. 
These  were  the  first  of  many  awards  to 
come  for  individual  achievement  in  pro- 
duction of  war  materials  and  for  sugges- 
tions of  new  devices  and  methods  to  in- 
crease production.  This  is  a  fitting 
means  of  recognizing  the  very  valuable 
contributions  made  by  American  workers 
in  speeding  the  victory  of  the  United 
Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Production  Medal  Given  10  Workers — 
President  Makes  Awards  in  Recognition 
OF  Meritoriol^  Performance  of  Tasks 

W.-^shington.  December  10.— Ten  workers, 
whose  ideas  for  Increasing  the  efficiency  of 
production  efforts  in  plants  enga-ed  In  war 
work,  were  feted  here  In  a  day  which  Included 
presentation  to  President  Roosevelt  at  the 
White  House  and  a  luncheon  with  high  cfli- 
clals  of  the  military,  naval,  and  war  produc- 
tion forces,  Cabinet  ofiQcers,  and  Members  of 
Congrsss. 

Six  of  the  10  received  citations  of  Individual 
merit,  highest  award  contributed  by  the  War 
Production  Board  for  individual  achievement, 
at  the  hands  of  the  President.  The  other 
four  received  certificates  of  individual  pro- 
duction merit  from  the  President. 

NELSON    !F.  r.-,ES  committees 

At  the  luncheon  Donald  M.  Nelson,  War 
Production  Board  Chairman,  praised  the  con- 
tributions which  the  10  workers  had  made 
and  the  general  cooperation  of  industry  and 
labor  In  furthering  the  war  pro  luction  effort. 


He  expressed  particular  satisfaction  over  re- 
sults shown  by  management-labor  commit- 
tees. 

New  Ideas  on  production,  springing  from 
the  m.echanical  gen. us  of  the  men  at  the 
machine,  Mr.  Nelson  said,  will  become  even 
more  miportant  during  the  coming  year  in 
expanding  the  Nation's  output  of  war  goods, 

William  G.  Marshall,  director  of  the  war 
production  drive,  said  every  American  feels 
pride  in  the  contributions  of  these  10  pro- 
duction patriots. 

Following  Mr.  Nelson's  address,  which  was 
broadcast  and  heard  by  thousands  of  workers 
in  war  plants,  Joseph  P.  Kautsky,  a  winner  of 
the  Citation  of  Individual  Production  Merit, 
responded  in  behalf  of  the  workers  and  Lucy 
Monroe  sang  the  national  anthem. 

LIST  OF  THE  WINNERS 

Other  citation  winners  and  the  Joint  com- 
mittees which  submitted  their  suggestions 
were : 

Clinton  R  Hanna.  United  Electrical  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers  and  Association  cf 
Westiughouse  Salaried  Emplorees  and  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  MLUufacturing  Co.,  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Edwin  Curtlss  Tracy.  United  Electrical 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  and  R.  C.  A. 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Camden,  N  J. 

Madison  E  Butler.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Inde- 
pendent Workers  and  Stromberg-Carlson  Tele- 
phone Manufacturing  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

James  A.  Merrill,  United  Rubber  Workers 
of  America  and  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co..  Akron,  Ohio. 

Walter  P.  Hill.  United  Auto  Workers  and 
Calumet  and  Hecla  Consolidated  Copper  Co., 
Detroit,   Mich. 

The  four  workers  given  Certificates  of  Indi- 
vidual Production  Merit  by  the  President, 
together  with  the  committees  sending  lu 
their  suggestions  were: 

George  Smolarek,  United  Auto  Workers  and 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co  ,  Detroit.  Mich, 

Daniel  Walter  Mallett,  United  Auto  Work- 
ers and  Borg-Warner  Corporation,  Rockford, 
111. 

Herbert  Rudolph  James.  United  Steel  Work- 
ers and  Christy  Park  Works,  National  Tube 
Co  .  McKeesport.  Pa. 

Stenley  Crawford,  United  Electrical  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers  and  R.  C.  A.  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Camden   N  J 
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HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF    IO-.\  i 

IN  TH2  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday  December  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  30),  1942 

Mr.  GILLETTE,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Bever- 
age Bulletin  of  November  9,  1942,  in  the 
nature  of  an  open  letter  on  the  subject 
ot  wartime  prohibition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  ALL  THOSE  WHO  WANT  TO 
KEEP  THE  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE  BUSINESS 
ALIVE 

We  have  Just  seen  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate defeat  the  Lee  amendment  to  the  draft 
bill  which  would  have  made  possible  the  im- 
position of  prohibition  upon  a  large  part  of 
the  country. 


/ 
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With  the  rest  of  the  Industry  and  with  the 
President  and  high  commanders  of  th«  Army 
and  Navy  who  led  the  fight  asrtilr.  it  the 
amendment  we  rejoice  In  lu  def'  ■  *^  au-e 
If  It  had  been  adopted  this  ;  r-  [in.ent 
would  have  led  the  country  ba  !-:  -  -ntol- 
erable  condition." 

Since   the   am'='   ;-'':*    r   = 
It  behooves  all  th'"<e  mti  rented  m  pt' ' 
legal  liquor  to  give  thought  to  the 
ment.   to   the  strength   that   Its  prc^i.er.'g 
showed,  to  the  rea.soi.s  frr  its  adva-.^'^^^mert 
and  to  the  reasons  for  its  d*>fea* 

Many  of  those  in   the  Industry    •* 
scared  almost  co  death  while  the  amendment 
wa.'     pending     have     become     tTemci|dciisly 
brave  since  its  defeat 

Many  who  qu'^kcd  before  the  vote  r^ow  are 
going   around  saying.   "I   told  you   s 
tncldcntally  adding   that   the   defeat 
Lee  amendment  sliows  that  this  country  cant 
go  dry 

Many  more  arc  claiming  thi*^  t;- 
they  alone  are  resp*;nsible  fcr  O'  r 
proposal.     Organizations    withm    iht 


'  and 
.'  the 
trade. 

both  big  and   little,  are  each.  <;everp.l!y  and 

collfctively.  a-ssertlng  that  ;•    *' >.-     J.  »;   work 

that  beat  the  amendment 

Press  agents  and  public  relations  ctunsels 

are  pointing  to  their  tlr.f  -xnrla  and  hi.-  using 


L' our  am   to 


the   defeat   of   the    c 
themselves  and  thei- 

The  defeat  of  th^  L<  -  ::.:■.•  .^rries 
with  It  a  great  danger  tu  the  alcuh  b- 

erage  industry. 

That  IS  the  plain  and  important  Ukt  that 
all  of  those  in  the  industry  who  a:e  com- 
menting oa  the  event  seem  to  te  overlooking. 

The  danirer  lies  in  the  fact  that  diieat  of 
the  amendment  may  perpetuate  tht:  blind- 
ness with  whic*'  the  Industry  seer.;;;  to  oe 
afflicted  And  as  long  as  the  tncl-;jtry  re 
mains  blind  to  conditions  as  they  eiLsi.  the 
buslcezs  is  liable  to  destruction 

The  Lee  amendment  wns  defeated  bccau.se 
common  sense  .'••i'.'.  :^rt-va!!-  ai.d  b  .  .^-e  the 
United  States  Sei.^ito  n.iU  li'.r  L.:-:-.;ge  to 
withstand  the  demands  ol  a  heavy-]  roaiure 
minority. 

It  was  not  defeated  becau.'^e  the  Atnerican 
public  or  the  Senate  esteems  the  alcoholic 
beverage  industry  or  the  method  of  ihat  in- 
dustry's conduct  And  further,  it  ^vas  not 
defeated  by  the  adoption  by  certain  indus- 
try organizations  of  scmi-prtssure  tactics  cf 
their  own 

Th.s  industry  cannot  affcrd  to  sit  back 
and  contemplate  the  defeat  of  i?.e  Lee 
amendment  through  ros? -colored  glasses 
while  telling  Itself,  "everybrdy  Ic^es  me 
111  go  along  my  merry  way  and  noth  ng  will 
happen  to  me  " 

The  fact  is  that  despite  the  beating  the  Lee 
amcr.dment  took,  somethmsr.  or  rather, 
some  things,  are  eor::  '  ■  happen  to  Lhis  in 
dustry.  Furthermorp  •  it  y  are  going  to  hap- 
pen within  a  very  shJr;  tune  A;  unless 
the  Industry  does  something  a^.  ,'  '  those 
things  will  be  much  Ticre  effective  in  accom- 
plishing its  dest:uci;G.;  thnn  wr/uld  be  the 
-  adoption  cf  a  half  doze:.  I'*     ,:    -  ■  .  :i-     ■  ■ 

In  thintciPE;  ftb'"'i;''  '..•:'  b-'^  e:  :-.-;•?  :i.':us'r7 
these  cl.iv^,  .'  'I;.  v.'.-A  b''  b-^rne  i:.  iii.i.J  •;..!-  ;c 


f.-r.-p 


and 
of   the 


twister 


Is  no  ic!.i;r:    i  :r>a:-u:a:  'u-.;.--;  c;  •.::._. 

purely  a  -e..  -y    ii.d  f  ■,  .i.=;  :,.;-.;. t  b.~ 

All    of    th,-,-.    p:i:'    c1    'h       Ir.dustr- 

could  be  cf   .i!.v  p^s  ;^:t^   -.ise   in   fr.r 


1 


'.pr';"-^    Is    H"    ••:-~rk    ;)'^,    tl'^at 


nia.iu.'.i!:' ";re  W^  c:'.r.r.  .t  K^t  fr  xht^  t'-dv;-^- 
try  on  tr:t^  c;  iu::d  that  j^in  c:  ::  Cdi:  be  c^n- 
verted  to  n^..'.<.:.^  a   -   h    :   i    ■.■  n:-;-..-,  ;n  pur- 


poses.    That   uv 


li    it:,    ic:. ;;:  :.i.;hed 


r::e  question  r. -'a-  n-.-e-  a.«  •  ■  vi' 

■'    bi: '•■;,:.■:    :'.':  d    ^'•'.\'.r.^    of    \'o\'  ^rs 


t^  ■■    r:']w:;'   a 


sel'.l'.ie  wprp  pr~b,b  '-'6 


taMV'.:".?     I".! 


ca..   b-'  ai.d  ;s  Justified,  evr::  u:.cier  wiir  cou 
tfit.'-i.s  &A  they  exist  at  i..e  ].it-ei.:  '.jut. 


I:  Li 
'A  ;. ;ch 


■-istify 
f  r    thp 

evfr.  If 
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But  we  also  believe  that  certain  modlflca- 
tlor-3  and  changes  In  the  methods  of  buying 
and  selling  alcoholic  beverages  are  essential 
If  the  Justiflcatlon  of  their  existence  is  to  be 
mad?  clear  to  the  general  public  and  to  the 
legislate'?  who  will  make  the  final  decision 
on  whether  we  continue  to  operate  or  not. 

\  great  many  people  are  in  doubt  as  to  the 
»isoom  or  desirability  of  continuing  the  sale 
of  i:quors  during  the  wartime  entirely  aside 
from  their  beliefs  about  prohibition  and  tem- 
perance. 

They  are  skeptical  about  the  wisdom  or  de- 
sirability of  leaving  thousands  of  men  and 
women  employed  in  the  liquor  business  when 
their  services  might  be  put  to  more  useful 
purpose  In  other  fields  of  activity. 

They  are  skeptical  about  the  wisdom  or  de- 
sirability of  leaving  thousands  of  motor  ve- 
hicles with  rubber  tires  at  the  disposal  of  the 
liquor  business  when  those  tires  and  those 
vehicles  might  be  put  to  serving  other  pur- 
poses. 

They  are  skeptical  about  the  wisdom  or  de- 
sirability of  permitting  the  liquor  business  to 
consume  thousands  of  gallons  of  gasoline  and 
oil  when  that  gasoline  and  oil  might  be  put 
to  serving  more  usefiil  piirposes. 

They  are  skeptical  about  the  wisdom  or  de- 
sirability cf  permitting  the  liquor  business  to 
occupy  space  in  stores  and  warehouses  \  hen 
that  space  might  be  used  in  a  direct  war  effort. 

They  are  .'•kepticai  about  the  wisdom  or  de- 
sirability of  permitting  the  liquor  business  to 
use  great  quantities  of  materials,  such  as 
glac.s.  jjaper,  and  caps  when  such  materials 
consume  time  of  workers  in  manulLiCiuring. 

They  are  tkeptical  about  the  wisdom  or  de- 
sirability of  devoting  to  the  liquor  business 
rail.-cad  cars  and  shipping  space  which  might 
be  used  for  transporting  men  and  freight  more 
necessary  to  the  war  effort. 

With  this  skepticism  existing  not  only 
among  the  enemies  of  the  business  but  among 
many  of  its  friends,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
business  exists  only  on  sufferance. 

The  tendency  to  permit  it  to  operate  will 
decrease  a.s  the  war  pressure  Increases  and 
y^u  may  rest  assured  that  the  war  pressure 
wii;  continue  to  increase. 

Consequently  anyone  who  thinks  that  the 
defeat  of  the  Lee  amendment  ends  the  peril 
to  I  he  iiidustrv  is  livmg  in  a  fool's  paradise. 

The  Lee  amendment  was  only  the  begin- 
ning Furthermore  It  was  probably  the  weak- 
est pawn  that  cotild  have  been  played  in  the 
game  and  it  was  played  at  an  inappropriate 
time  from  the  standpoint  of  the  trades  ene- 
mies. 

The  real  danger  stUl  exists.  The  real  danger 
still  grows. 

What  is  the  btisLneas  doing  about  this  real 
danger? 

The  answer  is  nothing. 

That  is  probably  not  the  complete  answer. 
The  biisiness  is  doing  nothing  to  abate  the 
real  danger.  It  Is  doing  many  things  to  in- 
cres  se  that  danger 

We  are  beating  the  drums  for  the  sale  of 
more  liquor.  We  are  waving  the  banners  for 
greater  and  greater  consumption.  We  are 
Increasing  the  waste  of  manpower  and  m.a- 
teiial  power  in  the  business  along  many  lines. 

We  are  consuming  materials  that  we  dent 
have  to  consume.  We  are  tising  more  gaso- 
line and  oil  than  we  need  to  use.  We  are 
using  more  space  than  we  need  to  use. 

Aad  more  than  that,  we  are  shouting  to 
the  public  that  we  are  using  these  things 
while  the  public  knows  that  we  are  a  non- 
essential and  purely  luxury  btislness. 

If  this  business  wants  to  cut  down  the 
d.u.:  •':>t  It  finds  Itself  in.  If  It  wants  to 
"  ..  :  ...e  storm  which  Its  own  actions  are 
bre^.!ng.  its  course  15  simple 

It  must  find  a  seat  In  the  back  of  the  hall 
niid  s:  t  m  it  and  keep  quiet. 

1  )  carry  out  that  prescription  would  bring 
drastic  changes. 

I'  wou  '1  rr-H:i  the  end  of  all  advertising. 
ret.;...  v,....t;.....-,  and  diStiller. 


It  would  mean  the  end  cf  the  display  of 
liquor.  In  windows,  on  bars,  and  everywhere 
else. 

It  would  mean  thnt  we  would  have  liquor 
for  sale  and  that  Is  all. 

The  public  that  wants  liquor  would  find  it 
In  its  legal  place. 

The  public  that  doesn't  want  liquor  and.  In 
fact,  doesn't  want  anything  that  isn't  directly 
helpful  to  the  war  effort,  wouldn't  have  liquor 
flaunted  in  Its  face  every  time  It  listened  to 
the  radio,  read  a  newspaper,  or  walked  down 
the  street. 

That  Is  the  only  •way  for  the  Industry  to 
meet  the  real  danger  to  Its  existence 

Has  the  industry  the  courage  to  meet  that 
challenge  and  conduct  itself  on  that  basis? 
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HON.  jOHMHOMAS 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  11  (legislatwe  day  of 
Monday.  Novernber  20) ,  1942 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  relative  to  silver  and  its  avail- 
ability for  war  purposes,  written  by  Harry 
J.  Brown.  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
8^  follows: 

SlLVXR      STITDT      RETtTTES      CHARGE      AlAIED      Al 

Wests  Senators — Amount  Reaching  Mas- 
KET  Monthly  Ample  To  Mrrr  Demands 
or  Industries  in  War  Production 

(By  Harry  J   Brown) 
Washington,  October  31. — An  abundancd 
of  silver  is  coming  on  the  market  every  month 
to  meet  the  demands  of  every  American  in- 
dustry   engaged    in    war    production.      As    & 
matter   of   fact,   the   supply   of   silver   today 
far  exceeds  the  war  demand,  and  even  after 
war   demands  have  been  stepped  up   to  an 
estimated    maximum,    there    still    will    be   d 
surplus  over  and  above  what  is  needed  fcr 
the  production  of  airplane  engines,  torpedoes 
antiaircraft  guns,  and  for  solder  and  brazing 
and  other  legitimate  purposes  that  tie  into 
war  production 

But  while  there  is  more  than  enough  silver 
to  meet  the  demands  of  war,  the  surplus, 
after  these  war  nerds  have  been  supplied,  U 
not  and  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
demands  of  silver  manulacturers,  engaged 
almost  wholly  In  the  production  of  nonessen- 
tials or  luxuries  that  contribute  nothing  to 
the  winning  of  the  war. 

CONDUCTS    investigation 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Metals  Foundation 
after  an  exhatjstlve  investigation,  reports  that 
foreign  silver  Is  being  Imported  at  the  rate 
cf  9. 500.000  otmces  per  month;  that  domestic 
production  approximates  5.000,000  ounces  per 
month.  Under  recent  Treasury  ruling  thl5 
domestic  sliver  Is  available  to  war  industries, 
as  is  the  foreign  silver.  This  means  that  the 
monthly  supply  of  sliver  on  which  indtistry 
may  draw  is  around  14,500.000  ounces  per 
month. 

The  total  amount  of  silver  used  In  war  in- 
dustries; that  is,  in  the  manufacture  of  air- 
plane engines,  torpedoes,  antiaircraft  _-  i.."^ 
aubmariues,  tanks,  and  other  vital  wt.'i.>-;;3; 
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as  well  as  for  solder  and  for  brazing.  Is  8.500.- 
000  ounces  a  m.onth.  6  000.000  ounces  less 
than  Is  available.  The  estimate  of  Donald 
Nelson,  head  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
Is  that  war  demands  will  be  stepped  up.  and 
that  In  manufacturing  an  additional  5,000.000 
ounces  of  silver  per  month  will  be  required 
to  meet  the  consumption  needs  of  industries 
engaged  In  war  production. 

Therefore,  says  the  Rocky  Mountain  Metals 
Foundation,  there  Is  no  shortage  of  silver 
for  war  production  purposes. 

Insofar  as  the  frre  silver  in  Treasury  vaults 
Is  concerned,  the  Treasury  Department  Itself 
reported  only  a  week  ago  that  47,000  tons 
have  already  been  allocated,  and  that  this 
silver  is  moving  out  of  the  Treasury  to  war 
industries  for  nonconsumptive  use  at  the  rate 
of  168  tons  dally.  More  than  10  OGO  tons  al- 
ready has  been  transferred  from  the  Treasury, 
and  Is  now  in  use  In  plants  where  it  is  dis- 
placing an  equivalent  amount  of  copper. 

FOLLOWS  RECENT  PATTERN 

The  above  facts  were  developed  following  a 
recent  magazine  attack  upon  the  silver  bloc 
of  the  Senate  under  the  sensational  heading 
"Twelve  men  against  the  Nation."  The  12  men 
were  the  members  of  the  Senate  silver  group, 
and  included  members  of  the  special  Senate 
silver  committee.  Tne  accusation  was  made 
that  this  block  Is  preventing  repeal  of  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act,  and  refusing  to  permit 
the  release  of  Treasury  sliver  for  general  use 
in  Industry  The  specific  charge  was  that 
this  group  actually  Is  preventing  the  flow  of 
much-needed  silver  to  Industries  engaged  In 
war  production. 

The  Investigation  conducted  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Metals  Foundation  disclosed  that 
within  the  past  3  months  a  new  organization 
has  been  formed  in  New  York  City,  under 
the  nam.e  Silver  Users'  Emergency  Commit- 
tee. This  organization  has  gotten  squarely 
behind  the  movement  to  force  repeal  of  the 
Sliver  Purchase  Act.  The  facU  about  this 
organizatloh,  as  disclosed  by  its  own  litera- 
ture, may  be  enlightening  to  the  silver  pro- 
ducers of  the  West  It  is  made  up  of  retail 
Jewelers,  the  fountain  pen  and  mechanical 
pencil  group,  the  Gemological  Institute  of 
America,  the  Jew?lers'  Vigilance  Committee, 
of  which  G.  H.  Niemeyer.  president  of  Handy 
&  Harman.  Is  chairman.  Also  Included  in 
the  newly  formed  emergency  committee  are 
credit  Jewelers,  the  retail  drygocds  associa- 
tion, wholesale  Jewelers  and  the  manufactur- 
ing Jewelers  and  silversmiths'  association. 
That  Is  the  group  backing  the  latest  pub- 
licity drive  to  discredit  the  supporters  of  the 
Federal  Silver  Purchase  Act. 

not  aiding  production 

Not  one  of  the  agencies  belonging  to  the 
committee  Is  normally  engaged  In  war  pro- 
duction. The  manufacture  of  costume  Jewelry 
and  other  Jewelry,  the  production  of  silver- 
ware for  the  tabic  or  the  home;  the  produc- 
tion of  silver-ornamented  fountain  pens  and 
pencils,  nor  the  Gcmologlcal  Institute  are  at 
work  turning  out  engines  of  war  or  gadgets 
for  such  weapons. 

Within  the  past  month  the  War  Production 
Board  announced  its  intention  to  close  down 
the  commercial  plants  of  the  type  represented 
In  the  Silver  Ucers'  Emergency  Committee, 
not  because  they  wanted  to  force  their 
workmen  into  idleness,  but  because  it  was 
desirable  that  such  manufacturing  plants 
should  be  converted  to  war  work,  and  be- 
cause the  skilled  artisans  of  those  silver- 
working  trades  were  already  prepared  to  shift 
to  the  production  cf  precision  Instruments 
and  delicate  parts  that  are  used  in  airplanes, 
submarines,  antiaircraft  guns,  and  other  war 
supplies.  A  few  of  the  Industries  converted; 
the  remainder,  up  to  date,  have  Insisted  on 
doing  business  as  usual,  but  find  their 
supply  of  silver  curtailed  because  legitimate 


war  production  Is  using  a  large  part  of  the 
imported  and  domestically  mined  sliver,  leav- 
ing not  enough  of  a  surplus  to  permit  all 
these  plants  to  operate  as  usual  or  at  the  r 
accustomed  capacity. 

APPEARED    IN   WTEKLT 

The  attack  upon  the  12  Senators  appetired 
first  In  Barron's  Weekly,  published  at  44 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City.  The  newly 
organized  Silver  Users'  Emergency  Committee 
makes  Its  headquarters  at  527  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  There  is  the  combination  that  is 
fighting  for  repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act, 
on  the  false  representation  that  the  Govern- 
ment's silver  policy  Is  withholding  sliver  from 
war  Industries,  when,  in  fact,  the  war  Indus- 
tries are  adequately  supplied;  millions  upon 
millions  of  ounces  of  Government  silver  are 
flowing  Into  other  war  Industries  on  a  loan 
basis,  to  relieve  copper,  and  the  only  In- 
dustries feeling  the  pinch,  because  of  the 
diversion  of  silver  to  war  use,  are  those  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  Jewelry,  fountain 
pens,  and  the  like. 

If  these  eastern  sliver  manufacturers  and 
brokers  can  have  their  way:  if  they  can  de- 
press the  price  of  silver,  and  buy  what  Ihey 
want  from  the  Treasury  at  50  cents  an  ounce, 
what  happens  to  the  mines  of  the  West, 
which.  In  addition  to  silver,  are  producing 
those  vital  affiliated  metals,  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc?  It  long  ago  was  impressed  on  the  War 
Production  Board  and  on  Metals  Reserve  that 
crippling  the  silver  production  would  cripple 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  production  as  well. 

These  easterners  want  cheap  silver  for  the 
silversmiths,  for  the  Jewelry  makers,  and  for 
those  who  turn  out  fountain  pens.  They 
have  the  effrontery  to  make  their  fight  In  the 
name  of  war  production.  But  there  is  no 
shortage  of  silver  to  meet  war  needs. 


The  First  To  Suffer 


or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SEN.ME  CF  TT'E  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  30) ,  1942 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial, 
taken  from  the  December  2.  1942,  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times,  with  reference 
to  the  mass  murder  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  Poland.  Lithuania,  and  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  under  the  rule  of  Adolf 
Hitler. 

In  this  connection.  I  desire  to  make 
the  observation  that  the  brutaUties  com- 
mitted against  the  Jewish  people  in 
those  countries  are  beyond  human  imagi- 
nation. I  think  we  should  take  opportu- 
nity at  frequent  intervals  to  indicate  our 
abhorrence  of  such  brutalities  and  our 
anxiety  for  their  cessation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

the  first  to  suffer 

In  every  country  where  Hitler's  edicts  run 
every  day  is  a  day  of  mourning  for  Jews.  To- 
day has  been  set  aside,  by  action  of  the 
Chief  Rabbinate  of  Palestine,  supported  by 
the    leading    Jewish    organizations    cf    the 


United  States,  as  a  day  of  mourning,  prayer, 
and  fasting  among  the  Jews  throughout  the 
free  countries  of  the  world.  So  prayers  will 
go  up  on  both  sides  cf  the  Nazi  lite — from 
helpless  victims  in  the  shadow  of  death  and 
from  those  who  appeal  on  their  behalf  to  the 
good  will  of  humanity  and  the  divine  Justice. 
The  homicidal  mania  of  the  Nazis  has 
reached  its  peak,  according  to  evidence  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Department,  in  an 
order  of  Adolf  Hitler  demanding  the  exter- 
mination of  all  Jews  in  all  territory  controlled 
by  Germany.  The  fact  that  the  Nazis  are 
desperate  for  manpower  may  delay  this  pro- 
jected massacre.  What  has  already  hap- 
pened proves  that  no  other  consideration  will 
delay  it. 

Of  Germany's  200.000  Jews  In  1939,  all  but 
40,000  have  been  deported  or  have  perished; 
of  Austria's  75.000,  all  but  15.000  at  most; 
of  the  80,000  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  all  but 
15.000;  in  Poland  more  than  600,000  have 
died;  In  the  Netherlands  60,000  remain  out 
of  180.000:  in  Yugoslavia  96.000  out  of  100,- 
000  are  dead,  deported,  or  imprisoned;  In 
Greece  all  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  have 
been  enslaved  and  an  unknown  number  are 
dead;  In  France  35,000  out  of  300.000  have 
been  deported;  of  Rumania's  900.000,  all  but 
270.000  are  Imprisoned,  enslaved,  deported,  or 
dead:  Bulgaria  has  enslaved  8.500  out  of 
600O0;  Slovakia  has  deported  70,000  out  of 
90.000:  of  Latvia's  100,000,  one-fourth  are 
reported  massacred,  the  others  enslaved  or 
starving  in  ghettos. 

To  sum  up  this  horrible  story.  It  Is  believed 
that  2.000.000  European  Jews  have  perished 
and  that  5.000.000  are  In  danger  of  extermi- 
nation. This  Is  the  work  of  Adolf  Hitler  and 
his  new  order. 

Why  has  this  unrealizable  crime  been  com- 
mitted? The  Jew  was  a  tiny  minority  in 
Germany,  a  small  minority  in  every  Eharopean 
country.  The  key  to  his  martydom  lies  in 
this  word  "minority."  Nazl-lsm  needed  a 
scapegoat.  It  found  one  in  the  least  ntimer- 
ous.  the  most  widely  dispersed,  the  most 
nearly  helpless  group.  The  attack  upon  the 
Jew  was  the  first  employment  of  the  Nazi 
strategy — which  Is  always  the  bully's  strat- 
egy— of  bringing  overwhelming  power  against 
the  weakest  of  Its  chosen  enemies. 

Nazi-ism,  as  we  know,  never  planned  to 
stop  at  that  point.  The  persecution  of  the 
Jew  was  the  beginning  of  an  Insane  attempt 
to  reduce  all  mankind  to  servitude  and  to  ex- 
terminate all  who  resisted.  The  Jew  was  the 
first  number  on  a  list  which  has  since  In- 
cluded people  of  other  faiths  and  of  many 
races — Czechs.  Poles,  Norwegians,  Netherland- 
ers,  Belgians,  French — and  which,  should  Hit- 
ler win,  would  take  In  our  own  "mongrel" 
Nation, 

Nazi  antl-SemitLsm,  In  short,  culminates  In 
the  cry  that  there  is  no  God  but  Hitler  and 
that  there  shall  be  no  masters  on  this  earth 
but  the  Germans.  If  there  could  be  a  com- 
plete Nazi  victory.  Japan  and  the  Japanese 
might  be  the  last  names  on  the  list  of  sub- 
ject peoples,  but.  Axis  or  no  Axis,  they  would 
be  there — cold  comfort  to  the  other  peoples 
first  enslaved. 

Tlie  horror  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews, 
viewed  in  this  perspective,  covers  all  free  hu- 
manity. What  the  Jew  has  suffered  is  a  pre- 
diction of  the  s\iffering  that  would  be  re- 
served for  all  who  dare  to  stand  against 
Hitlerlsm.  or  dare  to  be  different  from  Hitler's 
Herrenvoik. 

It  is  the  Herrenvoik  themselves  who  today 
are  on  the  defensive.  The  day  of  Justice 
draws  perceptibly  nearer.  It  is  fitting  for 
the  United  Nations  to  say  that  they  know 
neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  but  that  they  mean 
to  strike  down  the  Nazi  tyranny  wherever  It 
has  blasted  any  human  life;  and  that  these 
Jewish  lives,  taken  by  our  enemies,  shall  be 
accounted  for  at  the  time  of  reckoning. 
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'.'  IW'.E''  '  :'  ' '-  Preside:. -j  I  -.  n. 
imaniuioiLs  cuasei.L  lo  have  pi  i-  <  n 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
delivered  by  Ck)l.  Stanley  Washtjum  to 
the  Ocean  Cour^  r  rtin^ent  cf  men 
leaving  for  Fort  D:--  ■.  Monday.  !;ovem- 
ber  30,  1942.  from  the  municipal  build- 
ing at  Lakewocd,  N.  J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  iddress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ^Iecord, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  my  plea-sure  and  my  prlvllpei  to  ad- 
dress ycu  men  and  bays  whn  are  ate  it  to  go 
forth  and  enter  the  greatest  advcr  ture  of 
your  life  which  will  bring  pride  ar.i:  Joy  to 
all  those  members  of  yuur  family  a  id  your 
community  Tou  are  going  fcrvrard  to  r^ht 
for  the  greatest  cause  in  the  hlsirry  <  f  clv'.'l- 
zatfOn  It  is  not  Just  for  cur  town,  or  even 
our  State,  but  you  are  flghttr.;?  for  tr  °  cause 
if  civlliz-^tlon  Itself,  and  civilization  ps  based 
on  some  form  of  spiritual  life. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  you  ar4  Catho- 
lic or  Protestant.  Jew  or  0«r.tile.  The  only 
test  cf  any  creed  is  ycur  sincerity  in  that 
faith  in  which  you  profess  to  l>ellpve  There 
Is  nothing  In  life  so  important  as  fai  :h;  first 
faith  In  God.  faith  in  your  country  and  its 
traditions,  faith  In  ycarself  and  faith  in  each 
other  If  you  have  this  In  the  depths  of  your 
»cul,  you  cr.nnct  lose  We  are  fight  r.g  ene 
mles  lx)th  Ui  the  cast  and  the  weet  who.  If 
vlctoricus.  would  deftroy  all  the  rard'nal 
principles  on  which  cur  country  has  been 
founded. 

Many  mothers  have  written  me.Jsince  I 
•tartcd  a  year  ago  to  try  and  get  the  S  elective 


Service;  Act  amended   to  redu  e  the 


18.  asking  If  I  approved  of  serding  t^e  youth 
of  the  home  front  to  bo  slaughter:  1  Ycu 
men  and  boys  should  realize  that  we  are  not 
mobilizing  a  great  Army  for  the  pu  pose  of 
having  It  slati^htered.  but  we  are  ir.c  bUizing 
you  men  for  the  purpose  of  tend'  r.g  ycu 
where  ycu  may  Inject  a  foreign  su  )stance, 
either  in  the  form  of  cold  steel,  bu  lets,  or 
bombs  into  the  anatomy  of  cur  enemies,  and 
this  I  doubt  not  you  will  do.  but.  ot  course. 
In  a  nice  way.  Tou  must  always  re  nember 
that  for  every  enemy  you  have  dlsfosed  of 
ycu  have  brought  us  one  step  nearer  3ur  vic- 
tory and  the  peace  and  freedom  for  i  s  all  In 
perpettiity 

First.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  ii-c.'illed 
hardships  of  Army  life  are  greatly  cxag  derated. 
In  the  service  In  which  you  are  enter  ng  you 
are  embarking  on  the  greatest  .  :• 
your  life,  and  cue  that  you  will  ■ 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  cf  war  hi   1    :    my 
opinion  85  percent  of  you  wi'l  retu--       r-    -lie 
last   war    so    many    people    bv  :   • 
casualty  meant  a  death,  whe.i  ;:  '^  r 
case    was   that   only   one    out   ct    € 
casualties  was  f^'a'      I",  'h;?   -.v  ;: 
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the  -^     inds.   has  enormously   reduced  fatalities. 

i  ;  i  each  of  you  ^vill  carry  this  wonderful 
L;:.g  in  ycur  first-a:d  kit  so,  If  by  chance  you 
are  wounded,  ycu  cun  treat  yourself  even  be- 
fore medical  aid  reaches  you. 

When  I  was  In  Russia  from  1914  to  1916, 
tens  of  thousands  died  frcm  tetanus,  or  what 
you  perhaps  know  as  lockjaw,  but  In  this  war 
we  have  antitetanus  serum  which  when  ad- 
ministered promptly  reduces  the  losses  to  only 
1  in  500.  A  letter  from  one  of  the  greatest 
siirgcons  in  the  la.st  war.  which  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  last  week,  tells  of  the 
important  use  of  the  blcod  plasma  In  this 
war.  and  stated  that  1  pint  will  save  a 
soldier's  life. 

Perhaps  the  moat  outstanding  brain  sur- 
geon cf  America  wr  tes  me  that  the  improve- 
ment la  the  technique  in  head  cases  should 
greatly  reduce  the  fatalities  from  head 
wounds 

In  the  nature  of  war.  tragic  as  it  may  be, 
some  must  die.  I  made  up  my  mind  nearly 
40  years  a^o,  when  it  became  obvious  to  me 
that  I  spend  a  large  portion  of  my  life  in 
facing  death,  that  it  was  better  to  die  In 
one's  twenties  in  th-a  line  of  duty  than  to  live 
to  be  80  by  the  evasion  of  one's  responsibilities 
to  God,  country,  aad  one's  self.  After  you 
have  been  In  a  few  actions.  I  think  you  will 
come  to  reali7e.  as  most  soldiers  do,  that  If 
worse  comes  to  wor5e.  It  is  easier  to  die  out- 
right than  to  be  scared  to  death  half  of  the 
time. 

Death  itself  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
an  illusion,  for  I  b(!lieve  that  when  we  pass 
frcm  this  vale  of  tears,  it  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  transition  to  a  higher  and  better  plane. 
No  matter  what  your  feelings  about  immor- 
tality may  have  been  In  times  past,  you  will 
find  when  you  are  confronted  with  the  day- 
by-day  uncertainty  that  your  minds  will  turn 
more  and  more  to  some  form  of  spiritual  life. 
As  some  one  has  said.  "None  of  the  boys  in 
the  fox  holes  of  Bataan  were  atheists  after 
the  first  shot  was  ftrc d  "  I  myself  have  gotten 
up  at  lenst  a  thousand  mcmlnss  In  my  life 
and  not  definitely  seen  the  end  ot  the  day. 
and  on  these  occasions  I  derived  great  comfort 
from  the  91st  Psalm,  which  says,  in  part: 

"Thou  Shalt  not  l>e  afraid  for  the  terror  by 
nlv^ht;  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day; 
ncr  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness, nor  for  the  de.struction  that  wasteth  at 
noon  day  A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  .side, 
and  ten  thousand  1 1  thy  right  hand,  but  it 
shall  net  ccme  nl^Ji  thee  Only  with  thine 
eyes  shalt  thou  behold  and  see  the  reward  of 
the  wicked.  Because  thou  hast  made  the 
Lord  which  Is  m.y  refuge,  even  the  Most  H'.gh. 
thy  habitation:  there  shall  no  evil  befall  thee, 
neither  shall  any  placue  come  nigh  thy 
dwelling  For  He  shall  give  His  angels 
charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  In  all  thy 
ways.  They  shall  bear  thee  up  In  their 
hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against 
a  stone  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and 
adder;  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt 
thou  trample  undei-  feet  Because  He  hath 
set  His  love  upon  me,  therefore  will  I  de- 
liver Him:  I  will  set  Him  on  high  because  He 
ha'h  known  my  name."  Translated  Into 
modem  language,  this  means  Hitler  the  Hun, 
Mussolini  the  adder,  and  Tojo  the  ugly 
:.-agon  of  Japan,  and  I  do  tirge  you  to  go 
forth  and  trample  in  a  big  way 

For  many  years  I  carried  a  copy  of  this  In 

•,.^  tunic  of  my  uniform  and  never  heard  an 

arprf^'^cbing  shell   that   these  lines  did   not 

Sa-::    •;.:  ugh   my  mind   In    a  fraction  of   a 

se.       :      I  recall  so  many  occasions  where  the 

da:      r     vvs    most    disconcerting      Once    In 

P  ;->   I  a  colonel  of  an  artillery  regimen*'  asked 

tivp   -r-e        rr."    'o    visit    h!s    camciiflaced    battery.     To 

wiii  !;.        r*^,    :.  i*   I   h.il   *'   -J.-   Ik  2if   ■.3:':-   T.-er  a  tow 

•t'a'icn-:        ra-^i      Tl-.^-re   •x'--'-    t^.re,'   er.;_n:y  observation 

':.;"^    ;s        b,*:.  ■■'r-.-  do  tir.  i   *':.r;r  artillery  was  so  near 

th.;-  I  cculd  Sf  i  :;>■  Sashes  :f  :h^:r  z-./.s     I 
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thought  of  this  beautiful  psalm  cf  King 
David's  and  while  I  traversed  this  distance 
three  consecutive  shells  fell  within  10  feet 
of  me  and  not  one  exploded.  Another  time 
when  I  was  In  the  Argonne  with  the  French 
in  1916  a  shell  fell  within  6  feet  of  me.  ex- 
ploded In  the  mud,  blew  In  the  side  of  the 
trench  and  covered  me  with  dirt  but  I  was 
not  scratched.  Again  at  Verdun  In  that  same 
year  I  was  within  30  feet  of  a  German  trench 
and  in  fact  so  near  that  they  could  hear  me 
whispering  to  my  one  companion.  Their 
outpost  began  throwing  hand  grenades  and 
though  many  exploded  not  far  away,  not 
even  a  fragment  touched  me.  Maybe  It  is 
true  that  "a  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side, 
and  ten  Ihc-usand  at  thy  right  hand;  but  it 
shall  not  come  nigii  tiiee  because  thou  hast 
made  the  Lord  whi"h  Is  my  refuge,  even  the 
most  high,  thy  habitation."  In  any  event, 
if  one  must  die,  and  for  the  cause  to  whlcli 
one  is  committed  even  unto  death,  always 
remember  that  It  is  better  to  leave  this  world 
with  a  spiritual  thought  In  one's  heart. 

As  you  leave  your  homes  to  Join  the  armed 
services  of  our  country,  I  hope  you  may  all 
realize  that  no  greater  opportunity  was  ever 
presented  to  men  entering  the  Army  than 
in  this  present  day.  Napoleon  used  to  tell 
hl.s  recruits  that  every  private  carried  a 
marshal's  baton  In  his  knapsack,  and,  indeed, 
m.any  of  his  generals  rose  from  the  ranks, 
and  it  can  fairly  be  said  to  you  today  that 
everyone  cf  you  has  In  his  pack  a  potential 
officer's  commission  If  you  can  prove  your- 
self worthy  of  It.  As  the  Army  Is  today,  every- 
thing begins  at  the  bottom.  After  your  3 
months  of  basic  training,  on  recommendation, 
of  your  unit  commander,  and  he  only  knows 
what  your  noncommissioned  officers  tell  him, 
you  may  be  sent  to  an  officers'  training 
school  and  if  ycu  satisfactorily  complete 
you:  cotirse  after  4  months,  you  will  receive 
a  commission  as  second  lieutenant.  If  you 
do  you  will  draw  a  salary  of  $1,800  a  year, 
pluo  commutations  and  quartert.,  which  In 
the  layman's  language  means  board  and 
lodgings. 

After  having  been  with  troops  for  so  many 
years,  I  always  thousht  and  I  am  now  sure 
of  the  fact,  in  this  man's  Army  courtesy  and 
a  smile  get  you  further  than  political  in- 
fluence. Remem.ber  that  the  corporal  and 
the  sergeant  who  deal  with  you  mo^-t  inti- 
mately, have  been  privates  themselves  and 
they  now  deserve  the  respect  which  they  have 
earned  and  which  some  day  should  be  yours. 
You  are  not  required  by  regulations  to  salute 
yotir  noncoms,  neither  are  you  required  to 
smile  and  say  "Good  morning"  to  everyone 
with  whom  you  come  in  contact  but  it  is  a 
safe  rule  to  follow  both  In  civilian  and  Army 
life  Many  newly  inducted  soldiers  leel  that 
saluting  Is  a  sign  of  sutserviency.  but  it  is 
nothing  of  the  sort;  It  Is  merely  a  courtesy 
between  gentlemen. 

When  this  terrible  war  is  over,  and  If  3'cu 
receive  an  honorable  discharge  with  a  chc.r- 
acter  and  service  rating  of  "Excellent,"  It  will 
be  of  more  value  to  you  in  securng  em- 
ployment than  a  college  degree.  Some  cf 
ycu  whose  education  has  been  curtailed,  and 
If  you  are  ambiticus,  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity, when  you  return,  to  go  to  college  if  ycu 
so  desire,  for  as  the  President  himself  hrs 
said,  every  opportunity  will  be  given  return- 
ing soldiers  to  take  up  their  studies  which 
have  been  temporarily  postponed.  It  is  far 
better  to  graduate  from  ccllege  3  or  4  years 
later,  say  at  the  age  of  25,  as  free  American 
citizens  in  perpetuity  than  to  graduate  at 
21  and  be  economic  slaves  for  the  rest  of 
your  life  which  is  what  would  happen  were 
we  to  lose  this  war. 

You  all  know  Patrick  Henry's  famous  lines, 
"Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery? 
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Forbid  It.  Almighty  God!  I  know  not  what 
course  ethers  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death!"  I  have  al- 
ways felt  this  frcm  the  bottom  of  my  soul 
from  the  time  I  was  18  and  I  hope  to  heaven 
that  everyone  In  this  room  feels  the  same. 
Good-bye,  good  luck    and  God  bless  you! 
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EXTENSION  OP  RE:u.\HKS 

OF 

HON  WILLIAM  LANGER 


IN  "THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  30),  1942 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Richland  County 
Farmer-Globe  of  November  27.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AGRICm.TTntZ  AND  LABOR 

The  Increased  cost  of  operating  farms  and 
the  utter  Impossibility  of  securing  farm  la- 
bor In  competition  with  the  fabuloios  wages 
being  paid  by  the  United  States  Government 
brings  forcibly  to  our  attention  the  fact  that 
agrlculttrre  Is  controlled  absolutely  from 
Washington,  even  down  to  indicating  to  the 
farmer  what  he  may  or  may  not  plant,  and 
what  price  It  may  be  sold  for,  with  ruinous 
penalties  shculd  the  farmer  violate  these  or- 
ders. But  labor  is  being  paid  unheard-of 
wages  with  no  restrictions  whatever  although 
paid  with  the  money  which  is  being  sub- 
scribed by  the  citizens  who  in  some  instances 
do  so  at  great  sacrifices. 

A  case  in  point  is  a  young  man,  who  was  a 
clerk  In  a  store,  but  he  Is  now  drawing  more 
than  tSOO  per  month  and  board  and  room 
as  a  stockkeeper  for  a  contracting  concern 
which  is  working  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  not  an  especially  isolated 
case;  there  are  many  similar  cases.  All  wages 
In  Government  work  are  so  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  prices  the  farmers  receive 
for  their  farm  produce  as  to  induce  actual 
farm  owners  to  'ease  their  farms  and  go  to 
the  cities  and  to  the  industrial  center  where 
these  wages  are  prevalent,  although  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  many  of  these  farmers  who 
have  left  to  work  in  industrial  centers  have 
failed  to  find  the  high-priced  Jobs  and  have 
had  more  or  less  expensive  experiences. 

Those  in  power  In  Washington  are  very 
largely  made  up  of  people  raised  in  the  large 
cities  who  have  no  sympathy  or  understand- 
ing whatever  with  agriculture  or  the  agri- 
cultural problems.  And  as  a  result  agri- 
culture In  the  United  States,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  grain  and  vegetable  sections 
of  the  United  States,  is  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition with  the  certainty  confronting  us 
that  the  production  of  farm  produce  next 
year  in  the  United  States,  instead  of  being 
larger  than  heretofore  will  be  decidedly  less. 

These  people  who  are  responsible  appear 
to  fail  to  consider  the  self-apparent  facts. 
If  there  is  a  shortage  of  farm  labor,  crops 
will  be  put  in  in  a  haphazard  manner,  the 
ground  will  not  he  properly  prepared,  the 
seed  beds  will  not  be  what  they  should  be, 
the  grain  will  be  sown  hurriedly  and  much 
of  It  with  machinery  in  a  bad  state  of  re- 
pair, operated  by  old  men  and  women,  and 
young  boys  and  girls,  with  the  result  of  light 
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crops,  increasing  foul  seed  and  a  general  let- 
ting down  In  farm-prcduce  quality  This 
notwithstanding,  that  farm  produce  and  the 
actual  farmers  of  America  will  be  responsible 
for  winning  this  war  if  we  are  to  succeed  in 
doing  so. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"n\"ES 

Monday,  December  7, 1942 

Mr.  ^  ::c  H  :.r  II  Mr.  SpeaKer,  I  have 
had  an  inquiry  as  to  what  functions  the 
Bureau  of  Campaigns  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information  performs.  Mr,  Ken 
Dj'ke  is  the  head  of  this  Bureau,  and  on 
page  5  of  the  December  issue  of  the 
American  P: .  my  constitutent's  inquiry 
is  adequatL..v  ui.swered.  Pursuant  to  the 
permission  given  to  extend  these  re- 
marks. I  include  the  article  which  is  as 
follows : 

United  States  Government's  Ad  Department 
Now  Working  on  These  61  War  Cam- 
paigns 

There  are  61  separate  advertising  and  pub- 
licity campaigns  related  to  our  country's  war 
effort  which  are  now  beii.g  worked  on  by  the 
Bureau  of  Campaigns  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  War  Information.  The  Advertising 
Council  Is  active  on  36  of  these  projects. 

A  list  of  the  campaigns  follow: 

A.  transportation 

1.  Voluntary  tire  conservation:  Develops 
the  five  points  outlined  by  Mr.  Jeffers,  War 
Production  Board. 

2.  Idle  tire  purchase  plan:  Buying  every 
tire  over  five,  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

3.  National  mileage  rationing:  Campaign 
on  gasoline  rationing.  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration. 

4.  Bus  and  rail  travel:  Reducing  train  and 
bus  travel.  Office  of  Defense  Transportation. 

5.  Consumer  deliveries:  Reducing  store  de- 
liveries by  carrying  our  packages.  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation. 

6.  United  States  truck  conservation  pro- 
gram: Increasing  mileage  of  America's 
trucks.  Office  of  Defense  Transportation. 

B.    SALVAGE 

7.  Scrap  metal:  Salvaging  old  Iron,  steel, 
lead,  etc..  War  Production  Board. 

8  Rubber:  Salvaging  all  old  rubber  arti- 
cles. War  Production  Board. 

9.  Rags:  Salvaging  rags,  burlap  bags,  rope. 
War  Production  Board. 

10.  Fats  and  greases:  Saving  household 
fats  and  greases.  War  Production  Board. 

11.  Tin  cans:  Hew  to  prepare  tin  cans — In 
limited  communities,  War  Production  Board. 

C.   TBXAStTRT 

12.  War  bonds  and  stamps.  United  States 
Treasury.  The  Advertising  Council  has  10 
specific  projects  under  this. 

D.    ANTI -inflation 

13.  Consumer  campaign:  Explaining  price 
control  to  pubUc,  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. 

14.  Trade  campaign:  Explaining  price  con- 
trol to  trade.  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

15.  Hoarding  Campaign  to  prevent  hoard- 
ing. Office  of  Price  AdminiBtration. 
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16.  Over-all  education  on  rationing,  Office 
of  Price  Administration. 

17  Fuel  oU;  Campaign  for  rationed  areas. 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 

18.  Gasoline:  Nation-wide  campaign.  East- 
em  States.  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

19.  Food:  Covers  sugar,  coffee.  Office  Ot 
Price  Administration. 

20  Share  the  meat:  Voluntary  campaign 
llmi':lng  meat  to  2 '2  pounds  weekly.  Food 
Requirements  Committee. 

F.  conservation 

21  Household  equipment:  Maintaining 
electric  appliances,  etc..  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration. 

22  Food:  Using  left-overs,  saving  fats,  etc.. 
Office  of  Price  Administration  (A.  C.  with 
resp<?ct  to  meats) . 

23  Clothing:  Making  clothes  go  further. 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 

24.  Home  maintenance:  repairs  around  the 
home.  Office  cf  Price  Administration. 

G.    MANPOWER 

25.  Local  campaigns:  Special  kit  to  be  pre- 
pared for  shortage  centers,  Wsu*  Manpower 
Commission. 

26  National  campaign,  step  1:  Urging 
people  to  plan  ahead  for  war  Job,  War  Man- 
power Commission. 

27  National  campaign,  step  2:  Campaign 
to  specialized  groups.  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion. 

28  National  campaign,  step  3:  Campaign 
to  broad  groups,  women,  etc..  War  Manpower 
Commission 

H    NxrramoN 

29.  National  nutrition  program:  Defense 
Health  and  Welfare. 

30    H        1.    Defense  Health     ■    ;    v,  •   '.,re. 

i.  sev-Uritt  of  war  iNiohr.i.-HT.,-,?.; 

31.  Campaign  safeguarding  military  infor- 
mation. Office  of  War  Information, 

32.  Campaign  reducing  rumors. 

J.  omcE  OF  civilian  defens* 

33  Civilian  Defense  Corps,  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense. 

34  Civilian  Service  Corps,  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense. 

35  Victory  homes.  Office  cf  Civilian  De- 
fense. 

K,  re^:.l::t:ng 

36  Army  special  services. 

37  Army  Air  Force. 

38.  Navy. 

39.  Coast  Guard. 

40.  Marines. 

41.  Merchant  marine. 

42.  Nurses.  * 

43.  Nurses'  aids. 

L.  morale 

44  The  Issues — what  we  are  fighting  for, 
Office  of  War  Information. 

45.  Nature  of  the  enemy.  Office  of  War 
Infcrmation. 

46.  The  United  Nations. 
47   Work  and  production. 

48.  Sacrifice. 

49.  The  fighting  forces. 

M.    conservation,     SUBSTITtmON,      SIMFLIFICA- 
TION 

50  Conservation  and  substitution  of  criti- 
cal materials.  War  Production  Board. 

51.  Simplifying  types,  styles,  colors  of  man- 
ufactured Items.  War  Production  Board. 

N.    TTPEWRITER    PROCUREMENT 

52.  Purchasing  600.000  typewTlters,  War 
Production  Beard. 

O.     REDISTRIBrnON     OF     MATERIALS 

53.  Moving  idle,  frozen,  or  excess  Inven- 
tories, War  Production  Board. 
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P     INVXXTORT    CONTHOLS 

54  Campaign   on   control   of   Inventory 
consumers'  goods.  War  Production  Board 

Q      HOUSEHOLD    CAS 

55  Conserving  manufactured  and  natijral 
gas.  War  Production  Beard.     Supplemen 
national  fuel  conservation  program,  War  I^r 
duction  Board. 

S.  FOOD  TOR  mirDOM 

66    Victory  food   specials. 

57    Harvest  festival,  increased  farm  prcc^c 
tlon.  Department  of  Agriculture 

58.  Early   marketing  of   hogs.  Depart 
of  Agriculture. 

59  PiRhtlng    forest    fires.    Department 
^Agriculture 

60  Weed  for  fuel  campaign  Department 
Agriculture. 

61  Production  of  focd.s,  fibers,  and 
products,  Department  of  Agriculture 

S.    W.\S  rKODOCTlON  DRIVES 

The  war  production  drive,  started  in  teb- 
ruary.  now  has  operating  labor-managen  en 
ccmmlttees  in   1600  war   plants  througl 
the  country,  and    it   is  progressinp   sati 
torily   under   the  coordination  of   Mr.  C 
Vandeburg.  Office  cf  War  Information 

An  addition  to  this,  there  are  several  o 
production  drives  covering;  1.  fabricated 
terials;  2  basic  materials;  3  specialized  in 
tries.  The  first  two  are  continuing  campa 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Mr  Vandeburg. 
are  divided  as  follows; 

1.  Finished  materials,  production,  and 
ricatlng  of:  Tanks,  planes,  guns,  ships,  m^h- 
anized  equipment 

2  Basic  raw  materials  such  as:  Steel.  Ibm- 
bcr.  aluminum,  petroleum,  ccal.  vanad  um, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin. 

The  campaigrvs  directed  at  specialized  In- 
du-'tnes  operate  under  a  special  committee 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Offic;  of 
War  Information,  labor.  Army.  Navy,  n  ari- 
time.  manpower,  and  the  War  Produqtion 
Board. 

The  chairman  committee  Is  in  the  OKie  of 
War  Information. 

These  campaigns  cover; 

1.  Airplane  industry — material  supf|lies, 
fabricating,  and  subcontracting. 

2  Shipyards — morale  campaign. 

3  Army    ordnance    plants — morale     (Jam 
pa  1311. 
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Moneta.'v  "Rpconstructior 


EXTENSION   OF   F'.E>VAF  ?:-• 

HON.  P.AT  McCARRAN 

.  .•    .m.a:..^ 
IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  ST 

Friday.  December  11  i legislative  ddf^  of 
Monday.  November  30> .  1942 

Mr.  McCARPAS  ^:  P:psident.  dur- 
ing the  course  u:  ihv  icuiark..s  on  the  sil- 
ver problem  I  asked  and  received  ])ev- 
mi?sion  to  have  printed  in  the  A:  1,  .c!ix 
of  the  Record  an  address  by  II.  M.^tiell 
entitled  "Monetary  Reconstruction.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addtess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th*-  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the   Canadian   Jcurnal   of   Ecor.otnlcs 
and  Political  Science  of  August  1942 

Mo>rrT.\RT  Reconstruction 

(The    pres.dential    address    delivered    at    the 

annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pohjical 

Science  Association.  May  25.  1942) 

To  tho^e  cf  us  who  can  remember  the  first 

World  War  and  the  high  hopes  that  foll<iwed 
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upon  Its  successful  conclusion  for  the  Allies 
there  must  come  at  times  the  most  anxious 
apprehensions  as  to  the  peace  which  will 
follow  upon  the  present  one.  The  saying  that 
we  won  the  first  war  and  lost  the  peace,  an- 
noying though  It  may  be.  Is  yet  only  too  true. 
And  even  now.  while  the  second  struggle  still 
rages,  we  may  feel  uncertainty,  not  that  ws 
shall  not  win  in  this  war.  for  that  is  certain, 
but  that  once  more  the  fruits  of  victory  may 
turn  to  ashes  and  again  we  may  lose  the  peace. 
We  do  not  quail  before  the  foe  in  the  field; 
but  we  may  well  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
what  may  He  before  us  when  the  struggle  is 
over,  'vhen  we  are  faced  with  the  awful  task 
of  reconstruction. 

It  Is.  I  apprehend,  by  no  means  true  to 
blame  everything  upon  the  Peace  of  Versailles. 
That  settlement  was  framed  with  all  the  wis- 
dom and  ingenuity  of  which  the  statesmen  of 
that  time  were  capable,  and  we  need  not 
underrate  their  ability  nor  doubt  their  wis- 
dom. It  is  so  easy  for  anyone  to  be  wise  after 
the  event;  to  find  fruit  and  point  out  the 
mistakes  that  were  made.  Wisdom  lies  in 
profiting  by  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  de- 
termining not  to  commit  similar  ones  a  sec- 
end  time.  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  terri- 
torial provisions  of  the  treaty,  because  I  do 
not  think  that  they  were  the  cause  of  the 
subsequent  break-down.  Probably  they  were 
as  good  as  the  ingenuity  of  their  authors 
could  devise.  But  rather  I  would  say  the  real 
mistake  lay  In  an  utter  failure  to  grasp  the 
one  essential  fact  that  the  monetary  set-up 
of  the  world  was  In  complete  chaos,  a  chaos 
more  complete  and  devastating  because  bank- 
ers and  finance  ministers  were  still  bemused 
with  the  preoccupation  of  the  pre-war  mone- 
tary theory. 

Looking  back  on  the  course  cf  events  frcm 
1920  to  1930.  what  other  explanation  can  we 
possibly  give  for  the  disasters  that  overtook 
the  world?  Germany  must  pay  for  the  war, 
and  the  indemnity  was  fixed  at  a  figure  which 
made  it  physically  impossible  for  her  to  do 
so  She  had  not  enough  money  to  make  the 
payments  demanded,  so  she  set  to  work  to 
turn  out  all  sorts  of  things  that  she  ccuJd 
sell  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  so  pay  In 
that  way  But  she  could  not  be  allowed  to 
do  that,  because  she  was  underselling  other 
nations.  So  up  went  the  tariff  barriers  against 
her  and  all  the  other  impoverished,  strug- 
gling little  new  states,  and  world  commerce 
languished  and  almost  died.  Germany  In- 
flated and  the  world  was  horrified  at  the 
results. 

The  whole  gigantic  muddle  of  war  debts  and 
reparations.  Dawes  plan.  Young  plan,  cul- 
minated in  the  complete  breakdown  of  In- 
ternational paj-ments.  Germany  could  ret 
pay  France.  France  could  not  pay  Great  Brit- 
ain. Great  Britain  could  not  pay  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain  returned  to  the  gold- 
bullion  standard  In  1925  and  revalued  the 
pound  at  too  high  a  figure:  unemployment, 
dwindling  exports,  and  a  mounting  unfavor- 
able balance  cf  trade  ensued.  France,  wiser 
than  the  rest,  devalued  the  franc  and  began 
to  store  gold,  which  was  not  so  wise.  And  all 
the  while  whatever  "hard"  money  remained 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  was  steadily  moving 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  great  boom  that 
culminated  in  1929  was  beginning  to  get 
under  way. 

Then  it  all  crashed  and  world  economy  cap- 
sized In  the  great  depression.  Great  Britain 
in  1931  went  off  gold  once  more,  and  In  1933 
the  banking  system  cf  the  United  States  col- 
lapsed. True,  the  breakdown  was  of  short 
duration:  but  the  shock  was  very  grievous. 
And  out  of  all  the  confusion  and  dismay  cf 
world  politics  and  world  finance  there 
emerged  Adolf  Hitler.  Again  It  is  no  use  to 
be  wise  after  the  event  and  blame  those  who 
pursued  the  mistaken  policy  cf  appeasement. 
But  there  Is  no  need  for  me  to  continue. 
These  things  are  all  tco  familiar  to  every  one 
of  U5  to  need  recapitulation.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  it  all?    I  think  no  cue  can  doubt 


the  answer  to  that.  The  world  was  trying 
to  pay  for  the  war  and  had  not  the  money  to 
do  so.  So.  like  a  man  who  Is  In  desperate 
financial  straits  and  who  tries  this  or  that 
expedient  in  vain  to  rehabilitate  a  hopeless 
situation,  the  world  floundered  and  strug- 
gled In  an  Impossible  situation,  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  "Money,  not  men,  wins  wars," 
said  the  old  Greek,  which  Is  profoundly  true. 
But  even  truer  would  it  be  to  say  that  laclc 
of  money  loses  the  peace  that  follows  upon 
wars. 

But  the  world  had  heaps  of  "money,"  so 
much  that  our  comprehension  of  Its  volume  Is 
confounded  by  Its  astronomical  proportions. 
Yes;  but  It  was  the  wrong  sort  of  money, 
pieces  of  paper  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  paper 
pounds  and  paper  dollars,  paper  francs,  and 
strange  sounding  currencies  that  nobccfj-  had 
even  heard  of  before.  Belgas  and  Pengos, 
Zlctys  and  Chervontsis,  and  all  the  rubbish 
that  flooded  Europe  and  the  world  In  gen- 
eral. What  the  world  wanted  and  could  not 
get  was  "hard"  money,  not  flimsy  unsub- 
stantial pieces  of  paper  that  a  printing  press 
could  turn  out  in  interminable  volume. 
Again  and  again  the  financial  experts,  and 
let  us  not  think  that  they  were  not  expert 
for  they  were,  told  us  that  financial  health 
v.'as  only  to  be  won  by  returning  to  gold. 
True  enough,  and  gladly  should  we  have  done 
so  If  we  had  only  known  how.  The  gold  of 
the  world  was  still  running  away  to  America, 
there  to  be  buried,  sterilized,  and  rendered 
useless,  at  the  very  time  when  It  was  needed 
by  a  starved  and  bewildered  world  that  fin- 
gered its  paper  money  listlessly  and  won- 
dered what  was  the  reason  of  its  distresses 
and  perplexities.  Its  unhapplness  and  confu- 
sion. Am  I  exaggerating?  I  do  not  think  so. 
If  anything.  I  believe  I  am  understating  the 
case. 

And  then  the  world  very  painfully  and 
slowly  began  to  recover.  The  gigantic  efforts 
of  the  administration  in  the  United  Slates  to 
"prime  the  pump"  did  succeed,  for  all  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  against  it. 
The  pump  did  start  to  work  again,  creaking 
and  spluttering  with  agonizing  hardness,  but 
at  least  working,  and  we  all  hoped  that  the 
dark  days  were  ever  Prices  began  to  rise  a 
little;  at  least  they  ceased  to  fall,  which  was 
a  blc&slng.  Employment  got  better,  and  the 
sheer  weight  cf  supplying  relief  lightened  a 
little.  It  looked  as  if  we  were  going  to  win 
through  after  all.  BiU  our  hopes  were  vain. 
In  1939  the  world,  for  a  second  time  In  a 
generation,  was  ac  war. 

How  In  the  world,  how  In  the  name  of  all 
that  is  possible  or  impossible,  are  we  going  to 
pay  for  this  war?  We  have  not  paid  for  the 
first  yet.  and  this  one  is  going  to  cost  far 
more.  Before  the  billions  of  pounds  and  dol- 
lars that  are  being  poured  out  the  imagina- 
tion is  confounded.  Of  course,  the  easiest 
way  out  of  It  Is  simply  to  say  that  It  will 
never  be  paid  for.  But  that  Is  not  true,  for 
It  must  and  will  be  somehow  or  other.  All 
the  warring  nations  will  not  make  a  neat  Re- 
count of  their  expenditures,  produce  the 
money,  pay  their  debts,  and  mark  the  account 
settled.  Wars  are  not  paid  for  like  that, 
never  have  been,  and  never  will  be.  They 
are  paid  for  by  the  indastry  and  toll  of  men 
and  women  who  laboriously  build  up  what 
h.is  been  cast  down  and  create  the  new  wealth 
which  in  time  swallows  up  the  debts  of  the 
past.  That  Is  how  this  one  and  the  last  are 
going  to  be  paid  for,  by  toll  and  sweat,  by 
the  antllke  activities  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
j  lions  of  people  working  at  their  tasks.  It 
win  be  paid  for  by  Improved  processes,  by 
more  scientific  management  of  Industry,  by 
new  machines  and  new  technique,  new  mate- 
rials, greater  factories  and  bigger  ships,  by 
air  services  and  great  new  highways. 

But  before  that,  or  perhaps  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  say  concurrent  v.'ith  it,  there  is  an- 
other task  that  awaits  us — the  restoration  of 
the  actual  damage  that  gun  and  bomb  tiave 
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Inflicted.  What  astonished  everyone  after  the 
last  war  was  the  swiftness  and  comparative 
ease  with  which  the  devastated  regions  of 
Europe  were  rebuilt  and  restocked  If  we 
had  paused  to  think  we  should  not  have  been 
astonished,  that  la  to  say.  if  we  had  re- 
membered what  John  Stuart  Mill  had  to  say 
on  the  subject.  His  words  are  so  apt  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them; 

"This  perpetual  consumption  and  repro- 
duction of  capital  affords  the  explanation  of 
what  has  so  often  excited  wonder,  the  great 
rapidity  with  which  countries  recover  frcm  a 
state  of  devastation;  the  disappearance,  in  a 
short  time,  of  all  traces  of  the  mischiefs 
done  by  earthquake,  floods,  hurricanes,  and 
the  ravages  of  war.  An  enemy  lays  waste  a 
country  by  fire  and  sword  and  destroys  or 
carries  away  nearly  all  the  movable  wealth 
existing  Ln  it;  all  the  inhabitants  are  ruined, 
and  yet,  in  a  few  years  after,  everything  is 
much  as  it  was  before.  •  *  •  There  is 
nothing  at  all  wonderful  In  the  matter. 
What  the  enemy  have  destroyed  would  have 
been  destroyed  in  a  little  time  by  the  inhabi- 
tants themselves:  the  wealth  which  they  so 
rapidly  reproduce  would  have  needed  to  be 
reproduced  and  would  have  been  reproduced 
In  any  case,  and  probably  In  as  short  a  time." 

Indeed,  we  may  go  further  than  Mill  and 
remark  that  the  destruction  is  repaired  in  a 
much  shorter  time.  We  may  mourn  over  the 
ancient  buildings  that  have  been  destroyed 
and,  perhaps  even  more  poignantly,  over  the 
humble  homes  and  lives  sacrificed.  But  they 
will  be  built  again;  of  that  we  may  be  sure 

But  It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  reassure 
ourselves  so  easily  on  that  score.  Building 
and  restoring  costs  money,  and  shall  we 
have  the  laoney  to  do  It?  We  shall  all  be 
poorer  after  the  war.  That  is  certain.  We 
have  only  to  reflect  that  every  gun  fired 
and  bomb  dropped  has  blown  Into  annihila- 
tion Just  so  much  wealth,  and  It  will  all  have 
to  be  paid  for  somehow.  We  had  not  finished 
paying  for  the  first  war  when  the  second 
vaster  and  infinitely  more  costly  was  upon 
u?  But  this  business  of  paying  for  thrgs 
Is  a  difficult  and  Intricate  thing  to  under- 
stand. I  must  sndly  confess  that  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  fully  understood  It  myself, 
and  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  I  am  not  alone 
In  that.  You  and  I.  the  vast  majority  of 
people,  live  and  keep  our  families  by  work- 
ing by  hand  or  brain  and  producing  some- 
thing that  we  exchange  for  what  we  want. 
In  order  to  facilltatf'  x  lunge  mankind  very 
cleverly  Invented  a  irr  ti  ;m  which  we  call 
money;  and  a  useful  thing  money  ^  ;!  we 
happen  to  possess  any  of  It.  So  long  ;  ^  ais 
medium  of  exchange  Is  plentiful  we  can  all 
get  what  we  want  and  can  sell  our  products 
or  services.  But  what  happens  when  there 
Is  not  any  money,  or  not  enough?  That  is 
where  the  puzzle  lies  and  where  we  begin  to 
get  confused  If  there  Is  no  money  then 
buying  and  selling  stop  and  a  clumsy  and 
wasteful  form  of  barter  takes  their  place; 
or  rather.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say, 
does  not  take  their  place.  The  modern  eco- 
nomic system  depends  upon  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  m.oney.  But  what  we  mean  by  the 
word  "sufficient"  is  more  than  you  or  I  can 
tell. 

Of  course  we  can  very  easily  put  the  print- 
ing presses  to  work  and  turn  out  heaps  of 
"money."  That  is  a  most  admirable  method 
and  costs  very  little  But  unfortunately,  as 
the  world  has  learned  to  Its  sorrow.  It  is  a 
dangerous  method,  because  nobody  knows 
how  to  stop  the  presses  when  they  start; 
and.  sooner  or  later,  we  are  Involved  in  all 
the  distresses  of  inflation,  and  they  are  very 
painful  indeed.  They  are  most  painful  and 
Injurious  at  a  time  wh(  i;  a  wra:-  or  desper- 
ate government  is  tryii.^  :>  b  '--er  Itself  in 
power  We  have  but  to  remember  the  in- 
stance of  the  assignats  during  the  French 
RevOution,  the  deliberate  inflation  of  the 
P.MS  lan  rtib'o  when  the  Bolshevik^  seized 
po'At.r,  ai,>;,  n:   ^i  .xuiaziiig  of  aU,  th'    ^-ti  '-■''•'^ 


Inflation  of  the  German  mark  after  the  last 
war.  Paper  money  Is  all  very  fine  and  large; 
it  Is  a  fatally  alluring  and  ingenious  form  of 
money.  It  provides.  In  Adam  Smith's  im- 
mortal phrase,  "a  wagon  way  through  the 
air."  But  we  must  not  forget  that  he  also 
warned  that  Its  dangers  were  very  great. 
"The  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country, 
however.  It  must  t>e  acknowledged,  though 
they  may  be  somewhat  augmented,  cannot  be 
altogether  so  seciue  when  they  are  thus,  as 
It  were,  suspended  upon  the  Daedalian  wings 
of  paper  money,  as  when  they  travel  about  on 
the  solid  ground  of  gold  and  sliver."  Note,  if 
you  please,  that  last  phrase,  "the  solid  ground 
of  gold  and  silver  "  I  shall  have  something 
more  to  say  about  that  in  a  few  moments. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  everyone  is  agreed 
that.  If  after  the  war  the  world  could  return 
to  "hard"  money,  the  gold  standard  if  you 
will,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom 
would  be  of  inestimable  value.  The  bankers 
are  unanimous  on  that;  and  bankers  are 
experts  in  money  matters,  a  reflection  that 
many  theoretical  economists  might  profitably 
take  to  heart.  But  a  return  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard in  Europe,  tc  say  nothing  of  Asia,  would 
present  difficulties  of  a  most  formidable  na- 
ture for  three  reasons — first,  there  is  not 
enough  gold,  and  second,  what  gold  the  world 
possesses  Is  nearly  all  in  the  United  States. 
To  which  may  be  added  a  third,  that  the 
future  production  of  gold  Is  more  than 
doubtful  with  the  steady  depletion  of  the 
South  African  mines.  Of  cotirse  the  first 
and  last  of  these  difficulties  might  be  over- 
come, to  a  certain  extent  have  already  been 
overcome  by  revaluing  the  geld  at  a  higher 
figure  and  so  reducing  the  content  of  the 
unit  of  denomination.  For  instance,  by  re- 
valuing gold  at  $35  per  ounce,  the  content 
of  the  dollar  was  automatically  reduced  from 
23  22  grains  to  13  71.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  prevent  us  from  so  doing.  There 
is  no  magical  significance  In  the  amount  of 
gold  In  the  dollar  or  the  pound.  They  were 
only  fixed,  at  the  weights  which  prevailed 
until  the  recent  revaluation,  in  1816  for  the 
pound  and  1849  for  the  dollar,  and  the  latter 
endured  only  for  a  space  within  the  span  of 
a  human  lifetime.  So  we  c?-n  very  easily  re- 
duce the  dollar,  as  the  French  did  the  franc, 
to  anything  we  like — to  10  or  5  cr  even 
1  grain  of  gold,  and  still  sav  that  we  have 
a  gold  dollar.  Bir  v:]\:'f  •!•??  is  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  In  d:  1:;^  tl;at.  what  about 
the  uneven  distribution  of  the  metal?  How 
are  we  going  to  get  It  spread  out  over  the 
world  again?  Are  we  to  ask  the  United  States 
simply  to  ship  billions  of  its  gold  to  London 
and  Paris  and  even  to  Berlin?  No  doubt  that 
would  be  a  very  hieh-mlnded  thing  to  do;  It 
would  give  evidence  of  an  altruism  beyond 
all  praise  But  it  Is  more  than  a  trifle  dif- 
ficult to  grasp  how  it  could  be  done  and  on 
what  grounds,  other  than  loving  kindness, 
the  United  States  should  be  asked  to  do  It. 

I  have  an  Idea  that  by  now  a  good  many  of 
those  who  are  listening  to  this  address  will 
have  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  all  this  is 
leading  up  to  something,  and  that  I  intend  to 
produce  some  plan  for  monetary  reconstruc- 
tion after  the  war  like  a  rabbit  out  of  a  hat. 
I  p;  .  d  v.i. :■■■■.  that  is  exactly  what  I  propose 
to  '.:■:  A  :  '.V  moments  ago  I  quoted  the 
words  I  :  -x  ::.  Smith  where  he  spoke  of  "the 
solid  giv^^i^U  of  gold  and  silver,"  and  I  ask 
you  very  earnestly  to  consider  the  claims  of  a 
universal  bimetallic  standard  as  a  practicable 
solution  of  the  monetary  troubles  that  beset 
tzs. 

I  thu.k  ti.i  best  way  to  present  my  proposal 
to  you  is  to  outline  briefly  the  exact  steps 
which  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  so 
drastic  a  change  in  the  world's  monetary 
system,  and  then  to  defend  my  thesis,  as  well 
as  I  can,  against  the  criticisms  and  objections 
v,l,  c!i  I  :.m  painfully  aware,  will  be  leveled 
i,^^\..-:  .•  In  brief,  therefore,  this  is  what  I 
pr«..poH.    1    Tl.^t    ihi.re   £l:v.u:d    bt    51.  ■-    i:;:    a 


universal  fixed  ratio  of  sliver  to  gold  with 
free  convertibility  of  one  metal  to  another, 
subject  to  certain  limitations  of  which  I  shall 
speak  hereafter.  This  ratio  should  be  fixed 
at,  or  near,  the  actual  ratio  of  the  metals 
ruling  In  the  London  bullion  market  at  the 
time  of  the  Introduction  of  the  scheme.  I 
anticipate  that  this  might  be  at  something 
like  50  to  1.  I  do  not  know;  but  It  wou'd  be 
highly  important  that  the  mint  and  market 
ratios  should  coincide  more  or  less.  2.  All 
silver  coins  should  be  restored  to  a  fineness  of 
925  parts  of  pure  silver  in  1.000.  These  coins 
should  be  given  unlimited  legal  tender  value. 
3.  The  mints  of  the  various  countries  thould 
be  ready  to  accept  silver  for  coinage  to  an 
unlimited  amount,  charging  a  small  "brass- 
age" fee  for  their  services.  4.  Gold  and  silver 
coins  should  be  put  into  free  circulation  and 
all  banks  required  to  exchange  their  notes  fcr 
gold  or  silver,  or  possibly  gold  and  silver  at  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  two  metals.  Such  are 
the  proposals  which  I  seek  to  commend  to 
you.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  argue  my  case  as 
best  I  can. 

Basically  my  proposal  rests  upon  the  one 
great  fact  that  I  have  already  enlarged  upon — 
the  compelling  necessity  for  the  world  to  re- 
vert to  hard  money  By  hard  money  we 
mean,  as  Stanley  Jcvons  said,  "something 
which  is  very  valuable,  although  of  little  bulk 
and  weight,  aiid  which  will  be  recognized  as 
very  valuable  in  every  part  of  the  world." 
The  nations  are  sick  and  tired  of  paper 
money.  They  are  frightened,  and  well  they 
may  be,  of  its  dangers,  of  the  miseries  of  In- 
flation, of  the  dishonesty  of  governments,  of 
the  ruin  of  noteholders,  aud  all  the  vast  con- 
fusion of  the  foreign  exchanges.  Silver  and 
geld  are  both  precious  metals.  They  have 
been  valued  since  first  men  won  them  from 
the  rocks  and  will  be  valued  to  the  end  of 
time.  There  Is  what  we  may  even  call  a 
magical  or  mystical  significance  In  these  pre- 
cious metals.  The  people  of  the  world  under- 
stand them.  If  we  may  use  such  a  phrase. 
They  are  universally  acceptable.  An  article 
made  of  gold  or  silver  is  valuable.  Of  course, 
we  know  that  something  made  of  gold  Is 
worth  much  mere  than  if  it  were  of  silver. 
But,  all  the  same,  when  we  look  at  a  spoon  or 
a  fork,  or  whatever  It  may  be,  and  we  see 
that  It  Is  stamped  with  the  sterling  mark,  we 
know  It  Is  worth  more  than  an  imitation, 
and  so  we  regard  it  highly.  I  repeat  again, 
silver  is  a  precious  metal  and  so  is  suitable 
as  an  article  that  can  be  used  as  money.  It 
always  has  been  used  as  money,  is  still  used 
ail  over  the  world,  and  always  will  be. 

Secondly,  the  trouble  has  been,  and  I  by 
no  means  intend  to  minimize  or  gloss  over 
the  trouble,  the  shifting  ratios  In  the  bullion 
market  of  the  two  metals.  Great  Britain, 
after  a  valiant  attempt  to  maintain  the 
double  standard,  first  abandoned  the  strug- 
gle In  1795  and  In  1816  definitely  adopted 
monometallism.  May  I  remark  In  paren- 
thesis that  this  was  done  on  the  advice  of 
David  Ricardo;  but  h:s  original  scheme, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  British  Treasury, 
was  for  a  bimetallic  standard.  I  need  not 
pursue  the  long  and  dismal  story  of  the 
struggle  of  France  to  maintain,  first  the  bi- 
metallic and  later  the  "limping"  standard 
through  the  Latin  Union.  This  attempt, 
successful  though  It  was  for  a  time,  was  frus- 
trated by  the  action  of  Germany  in  unload- 
ing on  the  world  her  silver  thalers.  which 
led  to  the  disastrous  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
metal  and  of  prices  of  commodities  In  gen- 
eral. Nor  need  I  trace  the  equally  unhappy 
rtory  of  the  attempts  of  the  United  States 
throurb  'b'  P:--;  ^'~  Ab^^  n  and  Sherman  Acts 
to  bolster  vp  ■^:'~  p":cv  ct"  silver,  nor  the  last 
attempt  c:  M  B:\  ri  to  lead  the  Democratic 
Party  to  \ictury  w;ih  his  "crown  of  thorns 
and  cross  of  gold"  appeal.  I  would,  however, 
like  to  remind  you  that,  even  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  free  silver  party,  In  18P7  President 
MrK.nley  sent  an  envoy  to  Ear  ;;c    S*  nator 
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Wolcott.  to  propose  a  sjrstem  of  in 
bimetallism.     The  significant  point 
he  was  met  with  approval  In  Paris  a: 
prtslngly  as   it   may   appear,   with 
to  discu5s  the  project  In  London, 
slon  failed  because  of  the  reluctance 
Indian   Government  to  reopen  the 
Mint  after  the  disastrous  experience 
been  through   with  the  fall  in  value 
rupee     Nor  need  I  say  anything  of 
rlence  of  the  world  in  the  first  war. 
admittedly    unhappy   outcome   of   th^ 
purchase    legislation    In    the    United 
since  1933 

It  may  be  said  that  I  am  brushi 
these  things  too  easily;    that  I  am 
Ignoring  the  d.sasters  when,  as  a  m: 
fact,  these  very  disasters  are  the  most 
areument  against  the  nations  ever 
their  fingers  again   with  what.   In   t 
has  been  the  source  of  endless 
less.     But   I   subm.it   that   I   am    Jus 
doing  so  for  one  simple  and  compe  " 
son — partial  bimetallism,  even  over 
an  area  as  the  old  Latin  Union,  has 
been   impossible  and   will   be  in   the 
Universal   bimetallism    is   possible 
only  possible  but  perfectly  practlca 
one  has  ever  denied  or  doubted  tli 
I   quote   so   eminent   an    authority 
T    E.    Gregory    who,    writing   as 
1932.  said.  "There  need  be  no  hes 
admitting  the  truth  that,  given  a  hi 
ratio   near   the   present    market    rat 
large   bimetallic   area,   the   glorjmy 
tlons    that    bimetallism    would 
would  prove  to  be  falsified."'     If 
bimetallic  area"  were  universal,  as  I 
to  suggest,  and  if  the  ratio  between 
metals  were  fixed  at  the  end  of  the 
or  near,  the  current   market  ratio. 
requisites  for  success  demanded  by 
ory    would    be   completely   satisfied    i 
feasibility  of  the  phxn  put  beyond  al 

But.  I  may  reasonably  be  asked.  Ij 
versal  agreement  possible'    My  an?wei 
Is  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  t 
has  univera;U  agreement  been  so  pos^ 
will  be  so  necessary      Envisage,  as 
reasonably  may.  the  condition  of  the 
the  end  of  the  war     The  British  Emfc 
the    United   States   will   emerge    the 
along  with  their  Allies,  the  Russia:. 
will   be   in   a    position   to   do   wha'- 
think  best.    Never  before,  since  the  d 
the  Roman  Empire,  has  so  much  po- 
given   to  a  group  of   nations.      F-  i:. 
many.  Italy.  Japan  will  be  prost.-.iit 
task  of  the  victors,  after  the  handful 
who  embroiled  the  world  has  been 
will   be   to  get    the   world   on    its   Icg^ 
The  area  will  be  large  enough  in  all 
to  satisfy  Dr   Gregory. 

It  may  very  well  be  objected  tha 
ternative  to  a  bimcttalic  system  In  tt 
of  a  restored   or  perhaps  a  new  pound 
which  should  function  over  the  origi 
perhaps  an  eiilarged  sterling  area  mav 
very  likely  is.  in  the  minds  of  B  .•.-' 
men  and  bankers.     I  do  not  d' : 
bility  of  such   a   restoration   of   the 
Nor  am  I  du^ptsed  to  question  th? 
of  the  plan,  nor  its  successful  w    -v. 
the  sterling  area.    But  neverthe.t  =-- 
ture  to  doubt  very  strongly  whether 
restcratlon  would  be  In  the  best  i 
the  world  in  general.     It  is  all   very 
plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  sterling  ar 
is  legitimate  and  understandable.    Bi 
we  must   take  a  broader  view  if   w 
avoid  the  economic  d;.=as*ers  which 
world  after  the  first  'j^..t     As  I  said  a 
ago.  the  mainland  ol  Europe,  no'  '^ 
Japan.  China,  and  most  of  the   E  i.  ■ 
prostrate,  bankrupt,  and   h'lp'.   - 
have  to  do  something.  >  r  :  t: :.  r  vv 
to    do     a    great     deal     lev     the  e 
countries. 
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First  of  all,  we  ijhall  have  to  feed  them. 
That  will  not  be  too  dlf.cult  with  our  surplus 
of  foodstuffs,  and  .he  phase  of  acute  food 
shortage  may  very  veil  be  a  short-lived  and 
passing  one.  But  ^vhen  we  have  staved  off 
famlac  the  far  more  difficult  and  harassing 
problem  of  getting  them  on  their  financial 
feet  again  will  be  uix)n  us  We  cannot  con- 
template with  equanimity  such  a  complete 
economic  break-down  as  would  follow  upon 
unrestricted  inflation  of  discredited  paper 
currencies  in  France.  Germany,  and  other 
countries.  We  may  not  altogether  love  them, 
but  fcr  our  own  sakes  we  cannot  allow  them 
to  sink  Into  the  bottomles.5  pit  of  complete 
economic  demoralize  tion.  They  will  have  no 
gold,  or  at  best  not  enough,  to  put  their  shat- 
tered monetary  systems  once  more  upon  a 
firm  basis.  But  they  will  have  lots  of  silver, 
all  the  silver  articles  scattered  about  their 
countries  -forks  and  spoons  and  tea  and  cof- 
fee pots  whic>i  can  be  melted  down  and 
turn:?d  into  good  hard  money,  and  the  print- 
ing .iresses  will  remain  idle. 

We  may  smile  at  the  idea  of  melting  down 
spoons  and  forks  to  be  turned  into  shillings 
and  francs  and  marks.  But  It  has  been  done 
before.  The  colleges  of  Oxford  In  their  zeal 
for  the  royal  cause  did  exactly  that  with  all 
their  plate  for  the  benefit  of  Charles  I.  That 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  old  plate  in 
the  Cambridge  colleges  is  much  s\iperior  to 
that  in  Oxford.  Cambridge  being  less  loyal,  or 
more  sensible  perhaps,  than  the  other  uni- 
versity. But  wheihr?r  It  be  fabricated  silver 
articles  that  go  into  the  melting  pot,  or 
whether  it  be  silve:-  bullion.  It  will  give  a 
chance  to  Impoverhhed  nations  to  tiu'n  to 
good  account  their  hoards  of  sliver  which 
now  are  useless,  or  next  to  useless,  for  mone- 
tary purposes 

The  moment  you  have  anchored  your 
monetary  system  to  ;i  metal,  or  to  two  metals 
as  I-suggest.  you  are,  in  Adam  Smith's  phrase, 
•'on  the  solid  grovird."  The  action  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  1925  In  returning  to  gold 
bullion  payments  was  right.  The  mistake, 
and  a  terribly  serious  mistake  It  was.  lay  in 
valuln.?  the  pound  sterling  too  high.  It  sim- 
ply was  not  worth  it.*;  pre-war  value  in  terms 
of  American  dollars.  I  am  apprehensive  of 
the  Idea  of  a  reconstitution  of  the  sterling 
area.  In  any  case.  It  will  not  include  Canada, 
for  we.  all  the  blandishments  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  the  contrary,  must  of  necessity,  if 
not  of  choice,  follow  the  United  States.  The 
Idea  of  a  sterling  area  leaves  out  of  account 
the  rest  of  the  world,  which  would  leave 
world  monetary  reconstruction  unsolved. 

There  is  another  objection  to  universal  bl- 
metallLsm  which  must  be  answered.  It  will  be 
argued  that  In  a  system  of  unlimited  conver- 
sion between  the  two  metals  a  drain  will  be- 
gln  upon  the  gold  l-.oldings  of  the  United 
States.  Other  nation:?  will  gather  up  all  the 
silver  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  ship  it  to 
America  to  exchange  fcr  gold,  and  sooner  or 
later  we  shall  be  confronted  with  the  dis- 
turbing spectacle  of  8 11  the  gold  leaving  the 
United  States,  which  will  be  left  with  all  the 
silver,  after  which  the  other  nations  will  re- 
pudiate bimetallism  and  revert  to  the  gold 
standard.  Admittedly  such  an  event  would 
be  disastrous,  and  were  there  any  danger  of 
It  would  fully  justify  the  United  States  In 
refusing  to  be  a  party  to  universal  bi- 
metallism. 

But  such  a  danger,  if  it  be  a  danger,  could 
very  readily  be  met.  It  would  be  easy  for  a 
quota  to  be  fixed  for  each  nation  of  the 
amount  of  gold  which  the  United  States 
Treasury  or  the  central  bank  of  any  country 
would  be  willing  to  exchange  for  silver.  Of 
course,  .nstantly  the  objection  is  raised  that 
such  a  restriction  of  the  free,  universal  ex- 
change of  silver  for  gold  would  be  going  clean 
against  the  first  funda.mental  principle  of  a 
bimetallic  system;  In  a  word,  you  would  not 
h  ue  universal  bimetallism.  To  that  argu- 
ment I  reply  that  such  a  restriction  upon  the 
raiding  of  the  American  gold  stores  would  be 


a  defense  against  those  who  would  deliber- 
ately seek  to  sabotage  the  system  in  their  own 
interests.  So.  far  from  interfering  with  the 
working  of  universal  bimetallism,  it  would 
preserve  it. 

Secondly.  I  would  point  out  that  the  funda- 
mental object  of  the  whole  proposal  Is  to 
provide  the  bankrupt  nations  with  "bard" 
money,  and  that  object  Is  attained  without 
there  being  an  unrestricted  international  ex- 
change of  silver  for  gold.  Debts  between  na- 
tions could  be  paid  in  either  metal  at  the  fixed 
universal  ratio  which  would  prevent  arbitrage 
operations  on  a  dangerous  scale.  I  see  no  difB- 
culty  whatever  in  Imposing  a  rule  whereby  if, 
for  instance.  China  had  deposited  sliver  In 
the  United  States,  actual  withdrawal  of  bul- 
lion would  have  to  be  in  the  same  metal,  or 
perhaps  one-fifth  gold  and  four-fifths  silver. 
So  long  as  silver  Is  given  the  status  of  a 
monetary  metal,  then  I  fail  to  see  why  restric- 
tions upon  the  unlimited  exchange  of  sliver 
for  gold  in  the  international  exchanges  should 
be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  a  bi- 
metallic standards.  Those  of  my  hearers  who 
are  familiar  with  the  subject  will  recognize  at 
once  that  I  am  here  advancing  a  proposal  very 
like  what  Alfred  Marshall  called  symmetal- 
ism.  By  that  he  meant  a  standard  not  of  gold 
or  silver  but  of  gold  and  silver,  that  Is.  that 
payments  should  be  made  not  in  either  metal 
but  in  both  metals.  Perhaps  I  might  remind 
you  that  F.  Y.  Edgeworth  examined  that  pro- 
posal with  great  care  and  pronounced  it  per- 
fectly feasible. 

Another  argument,  which  I  apprehend 
may  be  brought  again.«t  such  a  proposal.  Is 
that  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  world  Is  so 
great  that  there  might  be  Inflation  If  it 
were  turned  Into  money.  Frankly.  I  de- 
cline to  take  this  argument  very  seriously. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  silver  there  is  In 
the  world  and  I  doubt  if  any  approximately 
accurate  estimate  can  be  usefully  made.  But 
in  compariiion  with  other  metals,  iron,  cop- 
per, or  any  of  the  "base"  metals.  Its  quantity 
is  almost  microscopically  small.  We  measure 
it  in  ounces,  not  in  tons.  It  is  still  a  "pre- 
cious" metal.  It  Is  valued  and  prized  by  every 
nation  on  earth,  and  Its  quantity  is  not  so 
great  that  It  would  lead  to  serious  infla- 
tion. Get  rid  of  the  paper  that  is  not  backed 
by  gold  or  silver,  and  you  have  a  safeguard 
against  Inflation.  The  tark  of  reconstruction 
that  will  confront  the  world  will  be  so  colos- 
sal that  we  shall  need  all  the  good  hard  money 
that  we  can  get.  These  are  two  great  dangers 
which  we  shall  have  to  face — the  danger  of 
too  much  depreciated  and  discredited  paper 
money  and  too  little  good  money.  I  suggest 
very  earnestly  that  in  Incorporating  silver 
Into  our  world  monetary  system  we  shall 
avoid  both  perils. 

There  is  another  argument  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  raised.  The  proposal  to  intro- 
duce a  bimetallic  system  Is  too  revolutionary, 
too  drastic  and  novel  to  be  possible  of  uni- 
versal acceptance.  To  that  I  reply  Its  char- 
acter of  being  too  drastic  Is  hardly  one  that 
need  deter  us.  when  the  most  drastic  meas- 
ures win  be  required  to  get  us  out  of  the 
difficulties  which  will  confront  us  after  the 
war.  In  any  case  I  cannot  think  it  would 
be  anything  like  as  drastic  or  complicated  or 
as  hard  to  work  as  Mr.  Keynes'  proposals  for 
a  "managed  currency."  That  bimetallism  Is 
novel  and  untried  and  might  lead  to  con- 
fusion is.  I  submit,  utterly  untrue.  The 
United  States  has  never  finally  abandoned 
a  love  for  silver,  nor  has  France,  while  the 
East  remains,  and  will.  I  am  convinced,  al- 
ways remain  the  great  bulwark  of  the  sliver 
xisers.  Let  me  remind  you  that  Mr.  Keynes 
has  called  gold  the  parvenu  of  monetary 
metals.  The  unhappy  experience  of  the 
world  with  a  monometallic  standard  has  not 
been  of  a  nature  to  inspire  confidence  or  sat- 
isfaction In  returning  to  it  in  the  futiu-e. 
We  are  now  definitely  "off  gold"  and  how  to 
get  onto  it  again  is  going  to  tax  our  Inge- 
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nuity.  Rather.  I  would  say,  it  will  prove  too 
great  for   cur  Ingenuity. 

But  perhaps  we  do  not  want  to  get  back  to 
gold  and  my  harping  upon  the  virtues  of 
"bard  money"  is  but  wasted  breath?  A 
whole  generation  has  grown  up  that  has  never 
seen  a  gold  coin,  and  is  quite  accustomed  to 
paper  pounds  and  dollars  and  francs  and 
marks,  and  to  whom  the  intricacies  of  the 
foreign  exchanges  mean  verj*  little  or  noth- 
ing at  all.  Can  we  not  throw  away  our  gold 
and  silver  and  do  very  well  without  them? 
Of  course  we  would  not  throw  our  treasures 
away;  we  could  turn  them  to  some  useful 
and  delightful  purpose  in  the  arts.  But 
somehow  or  other  I  find  It  a  trifle  hard  to 
imagine  such  a  thing.  Can  you  think  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  scrapping  or  de- 
monetizing that  vast  hoard  of  gold  it  has 
accumulated?  May  I  also  gently  hint  that  It 
would  do  our  Canadian  gold  mines  no  good 
at  all? 

But  we  might  very  well  try  to  "manage" 
our  currencies,  using  our  stores  of  gold  as  a 
convenient  standby  for  the  settling  of  Inter- 
national balances.  That,  of  course,  in  es- 
sence was  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  In- 
ternational gold  standard  up  to  1914.  But 
the  gold  standard  has  been  shot  to  pieces. 
Frankly.  I  see  no  way  out  of  that  difficulty. 
Either  you  are  going  to  try  and  get  back  to 
monometallism,  or  else  you  are  going  to  Jet- 
tison your  stores  of  gold,  and  I  assert  th&t 
both  are  Impossible  because,  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  not  enough  gold,  and  In  the  second 
place  the  idea  of  demonetizing  gold  is  beyond 
all  possibility — the  world  will  never  stand 
for  it. 

And  lastly.  I  ask  what  kind  of  post-war 
world  do  we  envisage?  Is  it  to  be  one  In 
which  all  the  weary  old  national  animosities 
are  to  be  Intensified  and  made  more  galling 
and  bitter  by  economic  disabilities  imposed 
upon  beaten  foes?  Or  is  it  to  be  a  world  in 
which  there  are  free  movements  of  gOf:.ds  and 
capital?  Are  we  to  see  a  world  monetary  set- 
up In  which  the  pound  and  the  dollar  are 
"good  money"  and  the  franc  and  the  mark 
and  all  the  other  currencies  are  "bad  money  "? 
Are  we  going  to  say  to  our  former  enemies, 
"We  don't  want  your  money.  It  Is  worthless. 
But  here  Is  some  fine  good  money,  the  dollar, 
or  the  pound,  or  perhaps  the  pound-dollar 
and  you  can  ase  that  "  And  no  doubt  they 
would  be  very  pleased  Indeed  to  use  It.  If  they 
could  only  get  some  of  It.  And  how  are  they 
going  to  get  this  "good  "  money?  By  selling 
us  their  manufactured  articles  and  dumping 
their  wares  on  our  maikets?  That  Is  what 
Gennany  tried  to  do  after  1918  when  she  was 
trying  to  pay  for  the  war,  and  of  couise  the 
Allied  Nations  stopped  It  at  once.  Do  you  see 
a  way  out  of  that  tangle?  I  hope  very  ear- 
nestly that  you  do  for  I  don't,  and  I  am  very 
anxious  Indeed  to  be  put  right. 

But  I  do  see  this,  that  if  we  all  agree  to  get 
the  nations  of  the  world  onto  k  hard-money 
basis,  applicable  universally,  working  auto- 
matically and  smoothly,  you  aie  not  going 
to  be  confronted  with  these  puzzling  prob- 
lesos.  You  £ire  not  going  to  be  half  ruined 
by  dumping,  because  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity for  such  desperate  and  cut-throat  tac- 
tics. The  other  nations  will  be  able  to  buy 
from  us,  and  they  will  want  to  buy  an  im- 
mense amount  of  things.  They  will  have  the 
money  to  do  it,  not  money  that  will  depreci- 
ate and  grow  steadily  more  worthless  but 
money  that  will  stay  good  forever. 

We  shall  have  to  look  at  these  things  In  a 
realistic  fashion,  and  the  most  realistic  saying 
that  I  have  ever  heard  of  is  that  pious  old 
platitude,  "Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens." 
Very  Irritating  and  boring,  isn't  it?  I  agree, 
but  it  happens  to  be  sound  economics.  You 
know.  It  docs  pny  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
angels. 

U     MiCHELL, 

M L  M d  ■: L ,■  University. 


Gasoline  and  Fuel  Oil  Rationing 

EXTLNPIOIC    OF   REMARKS 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

r     THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  11  (legislative  day  of 
M'-vrf",v   November  30),  1942 

Ml.  BRUOKS.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
realize  that  war  knows  no  law  save  the 
law  of  necessity,  but  many  things  are 
being  done  under  the  guise  of  war  that 
are  unnecessarily  causing  hardship  and 
confusion. 

The  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  rationing  im- 
posed recently  in  the  Middle  West  has 
caused  as  much  confusion  as  if  not  more 
than  any  other  regulation  or  restriction 
thus  far.  This  includes  the  farms,  the 
villages,  the  homes,  and  the  entire 
civilian  personnel  of  my  State. 

I  have  received  countless  letters  of 
complaint,  but  I  bc'.if  vr  :'-  it  one  received 
today  from  Mr.  i:  J.  K-.h,  one  of  the 
leading  businessmen  of  Uie  State  of  Illi- 
nois, demonstrates  the  unnecessary  con- 
fusion a  little  better  than  any  I  have 
thus  far  received. 

So  that  it  may  be  read  by  I\Iembers 
of  Congress  and  oflQcials  of  the  Govern- 
ment generally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  in  the  hope  that  order  may 
soon  be  brought  out  of  the  chaos  wliich 
now  exists. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

December  7,  1942. 
Hon.  C.  Wa'ii.ani,  Brooks. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  De.\r  Senator;  I  know  that  you  are  busy 
and  can't  aflord  spending  time  reaclng  need- 
less letters.  I  also  should  be  spending  my 
time  right  now  expediting  our  wa)  orders,  but 
I  recognize  that  I  have  an  obligation  to  my 
family  and  myself  If  I  am  going  to  render  my 
best  service  to  my  country.  This  letter  deals 
with  the  matter  of  oil  rationing — both  In  my 
home  and  as  it  applies  to  the  Middle  West. 
As  a  representative  of  the  people  of  Illinois. 
I  feel  that  you  must  have  a  definite  Interest 
in  this  entire  questinn,  and  therefore  I  am 
giving  you  my  experience  in  order  that  you 
might  have  a  concrete  case  to  consider  in 
your  discussions  in  Washington. 

Seven  years  ago,  when  I  bought  the  house 
(which  was  then  3  years  old)  In  which  I  have 
since  lived,  my  family  consisted  of  my  wife, 
four  children — one  of  them  a  boy  who  has 
been  in  service  In  the  Army  since  June  1941 — 
and  three  maids.  In  other  words,  there  were 
nine  in  the  family.  The  house  was  built  by 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  one  of  the  large  con- 
sulting mechanical  engineering  organizations 
In  the  city  of  Chicago  for  his  own  use.  The 
heating  system,  therefore,  was  supposed  to  be 
as  efficient  as  engineering  knowledge  at  that 
time  permitted.  Each  room  was  separately 
controlled  by  a  thermostat,  the  boiler  being 
a  horizontal  water,  tubular  type,  designed 
only  for  oil  or  gas  heat,  and  all  radiators  were 
equipped  with  Warren  &  Webster  thermo- 
static traps.  The  house  is  a  brick  house,  with 
the  under  side  of  the  roof  thoroughly  in- 
sulated, and.  In  addition  to  that,  the  attic 
flour  is  insvilated  with  5  inches  of  rock  wool. 


The  first  year  that  we  were  In  the  house  we 
burnt  14.598  gallons  of  oil.  which  seemed  to 
me  to  be  entirely  out  of  line,  so  I  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  original  owner,  from 
w;  •  I  purchased  the  hoxise.  and  he  sug- 
gesiol  lie  Installation  of  a  different  oil  burn- 
er, which  he  thought  might  be  more  efficient. 
Since  that  time  I  have  made  the  following 
expenditure  in  hopes  of  cutting  down  my  oil 
consumption: 

New  oil  burner $275 

Weather    stripping 650 

Storm  windows  in  a  few  rooms  (using 
steel  sash  has  made  the  installation 
of  storm  windows  almost  prohibitive 
in  cost) 350 

Plp>e  covering  for  return  line  to  boiler, 
thereby  returning  the  condensate  at 
a  higher  temperature 50 

Additional  thermostat  in  an  uncon- 
trolled   area 40 

Control  to  cut  heat  off  of  humidifier. .         75 

Automatic  damper  in  breeching 125 

Total    (approximately) 1,565 

Now,  to  look  at  my  oil  picture — my  oil  con- 
sumption from  August  1  of  one  year  to  the 
same  date  the  following  year  has  run  as 
follows : 

Gallons 

Aug.  1.  1935,  to  Aug.  1.  1936 14,589 

Aug.  I,  1936,  to  Atlg.  1,  1937 12,663 

Aug.  1,  1937,  to  Aug.  1,  1938 11,256 

Aug.  1,  1938,  to  Aug.  1,  1939-.. 12,442 

Aug.   1.  1939,  to  Aug.  1,   1940 _.   12,717 

Aug.  1,  1940.  to  Aug.   1,  1941 10,765 

Aug.   I,  1941,  to  Aug.  1,   1942 11.346 

From  October  1  of  this  year  to  September 
30  of  next  year  my  rationing  board  has 
allocated  to  me  5.547  gallons,  or  less  than 
50  percent  of  what  I  burned  last  year,  which 
they  say  was  a  warm  winter.  When  I  asked 
the  rationing  board  how  they  arrived  at 
their  figure,  they  said  they  were  too  busy  to 
spend  any  time  with  me  but  that,  roughly, 
each  Individual  In  the  family  was  allowed 
only  a  certain  number  of  square  feet  and 
that  we  had  mere  square  feet  in  the  house 
than  was  allowed  and,  of  course,  that  all 
worked  against  us.  Some  years  ago.  when 
we  thought  Russia  was  pretty  bad  medicine. 
I  remember  that  we  were  all  horrified  to  read 
that  Russia  had  decided  that  no  individual 
was  entitled  to  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  square  feet  in  which  to  live.  Apparently, 
we  have  imported  Russia's  tactics  right  into 
our  fuel  rationing. 

Forgetting  the  Russian  end  of  the  deal  and 
looking  at  this  from  an  enginenng  stand- 
point, I  will  challenge  any  one  of  the  ration- 
ing board  members,  from  the  top  man  down, 
to  prove  that  he  can  intelligently  establish 
heat  losses  on  a  square -foot  area.  My  house 
happens  to  be  a  long,  narrow  one,  with  all 
but  two  of  the  rooms  having  at  least  two 
exposures,  and  a  number  of  the  rooms  having 
three  exposures.  You  get  your  heat  loss  from 
your  outside  walls,  and  not  from  the  square 
feet  of  floor  area,  but  that  apparently  Is  not 
to  be  considered  in  the  way  that  the  Soviets 
of  the  United  States  of  America  are  deter- 
mining what  we  shall  do  and  what  we  shall 
not  do. 

My  hcuse  is  built  with  all  recessed  radia- 
tors. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  grant  that  I 
have  great.er  heat  losses  tfi  the  (^unslde  as  a 
result  oT  :..v  radiators  b'.-.;  p  rv:. ■  ;,sf  fi  but 
what  am  I  e  .i.t:  tr  c'^-  about  it  uv^  i  I  can't 
tear  the  n  c;..:c:r  .  ir  i  ecause  you  couldn't 
even  get  the  ;  :;  •  ;  r«  iiistall  them,  even  if 
that  were  feas:     • 

The  Buctt-;-:.   :.  r.-~   t:« '■;;   r  .,,;:e  in  the  Of- 
ficial   Heat    c  i.'^tiA    :     ;     i:  .i.dDook.    issued- 
by  Petroleum  l^cw-v--  (     ::    uittee  District  2. 
appointed  by  the  Ptuctum  Coordinator  for 
War,  that  one  way  to  save  fuel  is  to  lower 
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the  celling  by  having  a  framework  of  suppo 
irg  timbers  drop  down  and  then  atta 
metal  lath  to  the  framework.  I  wonder 
person  who  wrote  this  booklet  has  heard 
thing  about  conservation  of  steci;  and 
that  is  the  silly  suggestion  offered  b] 
Petroleum  Coordinator  for  War  Lsi 
about  time  that  our  public  officials  start 
Ing  sense.  Instead  of  considering  ever 

nothing  but  a  d foci? 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  here  1 
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Middle  West  we  should  convert  to  coal 
on  earth  can  we  get  a  boiler  In  which 
burn  coal  when  everything  is  frozen'' 
another  thing — a  ton  of  coal  is  equiv 
f  orr.  175  to  200  gallons  of  oil.     I  would 
something  like  70   tons  of  coal   to  heak 
hou«e.  or  in  ether  words,  about  a  carload 
a  half  of  coal,  which  would  huve  to  be 
in  by  rail  when  the  railroads  are  already 
loaded.     The  fuel  oil,  on  the  other  hand 
into  the  Chicago  area  In  a  pipe  line,  t 
completely    relieving    the    railroads    of 
burden. 

The  explanation  In  Washington  Is 
have  a   shortage  of   fuel  oil  in  the   Ci 
area.     Frankly.  I  don't  believe  it.     If  we 
It  has  been  created  by  Washington,  as 
wise  how  can  they  explain  the  order 
Mr.  Ickes  issued  seme  2  months  ago  c 
down  the  production  of  oil  in  the  Illin 
fields?     According   to   my    notion.   W 
ton  isn't  interested  in  conservation  or  r 
Ing.     They   are   Interested    in    subjuga 
and  as  a  representative  of  the  people  o 
nois  I  hope  you  will  make  your  voice 

This  last  statement  of  mine  Is  made  < 
basis  of  the  following  statement  of  Mr 
which  is  taken  from  the  second  par; 
of  his  letter  as  Petroleum  Coordmat 
War.  which  he  addressed  to  the  home 
of  the  Midwest.  The  letter  Is  printed 
cfBcial  handbook  which  I  have  refer 
above. 

"It  is  the  present  policy  of  this  OC  i 
equalize  the  supplies  of  heating  oil 
out  the  eastern  and  midwestern  areas. 
by  preventing  a  "feast"  In  one  region 
'famine'   exists  in   another.     The   oil 
problem  results  from  the  war.  and  it 
only  fair  that  the  burdens  involved  be 
as  equitably  as  possible.     We  are 
calling  upon  the  home  owners  of  th« 
west  to  divide  their  oil  with  their  ne 
to  the  east." 

To  this  I  say  "bo.-h."     All  the  oil  whi 
railroads  are  capable  of  transporting 
East  coast  has  been  going  there  for  some 
and    if   we  dont  have   enough   tank 
transport  oil   to  prevent  a    "famine  " 
East,  we  cant  Improve  conditions  any 
Middle  West  by  having  a  "ramine'  here 
It  isn't  necessary. 

If.  by  chance,  you  are  not  an  oil  user 
would    be    Interested    In    knowing 
ration  coupons  which  oil  users  are  glv 
quire  that  on  each  coupon,  which   is 
1    inch    long   and    one-half    inch    wid 
user  of  the  coupon  copy  the  serial 
which  Is  an  8-dlgit  one  with  a  letter 
In  addition,  which  the  main  sheet  bet 
spent  an   hour   copying  serial   num 
my   next   month's  supply,   and   if   tha' 
the  height  of  asinlnity  (when  you  talk 
manpower  conservation)  I  would  like  to 
what  It  is. 

When  this  oil-rationing  gag  was  sprui 
the  Middle  West,  the  talk  was  that  ev 
would  be  asked  to  cut  their  heat  down 
average  of  65  degrees.     I  went  to  65 
on  the  first  floor  of  my  house  and  60 
on  the  second  floor,  with  the  idea  of 
heartedly  conjDerating  with  the  plan. 
Wa.«hlngton  announced  that  there  wa 
to  be  a  25-percent  cut  in  fuel  oil  rati 
Then,  when  the  people  seemed  to  ta 
without   too  much   complaint,   they   s 
talking    about    a    33"' j -percent    averag 
Now   they  have   me   cut   down  to  less 
60   percent      The    fact    Is    that    I   have 
handed  an  imposs.ble  par  at  which  to 
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Under  the  circumstances,  It  looks  as  though 
the  only  out  for  me  is  to  burn  what  oil  I 
am  allotted  and  keep  comfortable  as  long  as 
It  lasts,  then  lock  up  the  house  and  go  south, 
where  it  Is  warm.  Eut  what  Is  going  to  hr.i- 
pen  to  cur  war  contracts?  My  boy  and  your 
boy.  if  you  have  one,  are  entitled  to  be  backed 
up.  but  we  cant  back  them  up  by  needlessly 
harassing  "ihe  people. 
Yoir-s  very  truly, 

R   J   KocH. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE.  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  iVorember  30) .  1942 

Mr.  LOEXjE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  unariimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Traveler  on  November  25, 
1942.  entitled  "Resume  of  Fuel  Situa- 
tion." 

There  bems;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Resume  or  Fuel  Situation — Officials  Failed 
New  En(;la;.'d  in  Oil  Crisis — H.\d  Fuel  Com- 
panies' Advice  Been  Followed.  Supply 
Would  Be  Plentiful 

(By  Harold  Be  unison) 
Now  thft  the  oil  disaster  confronting  New 
England  is  upon  tis,  with  everyone  running 
around  saying  it  is  terrible  (and  still  doing 
nothing),  and  now  that  New  England  homes 
are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  getting  along 
with  about  40  percent  of  a  normal  oil  supply 
(despite  coupons  for  more),  lets  look  at  the 
record  so  you  can  see  the  picture  as  It  should 
have  been  and  could  have  been 

WOUID    have    80    percent 

Let".^  sum  it  up:  If  the  recommendations 
made  by  a  group  of  oil  men  (representing 
practically  every  company  of  any  importance 
In  New  England)  had  been  followed  by  the 
New  England  Governors,  by  Washington  cffl- 
cialdom.  or  by  the  Piesident.  or  by  any  one 
with  one  .-.hred  of  power — if,  in  other  words, 
the  recommendations  had  been  put  into  ef- 
fect when  made.  New  England  today  would 
have  here  in  storage,  enough  petroleum  to 
assure  us  of  a  100-percent  supply  for  essen- 
tial use.  and  about  an  80-pcrcent  supply  of 
our  other  heating  requirements. 

Last  April  oil  men  saw  a  cold  New  England 
coming.  They  got  together  to  work  out  a 
plan  based  on  tank  cars.  All  the  tankers, 
they  decided,  might  be  used  by  the  armed 
forces,  and  hence  tank  cars,  barges,  and  trucks 
might  be  all  New  England  would  have.  So 
they  asked  themselves  whether  or  not  New 
England  could  handle  all  its  requirements 
by  tank  cars  and  if  New  England  was  prepared 
to  handle  tank  cars  speedily.  In  other 
words.  th«-y  saw  the  picture  and  decided  to 
do  son:ethlng.  They  appointed  the  now-fa- 
moiis   White   committee. 

The  oil  men  naturally  thought,  last  spring, 
that  Washington  would  act  intelligently  and 
speedily.  They  found  to  their  sorrow,  as 
months  passed,  fiat  Washington  acted  ineffi- 
ciently and  clumsily. 

GO\-ESNORS  LEARN 

Ev?n  the  New  England  governors — none  too 
alert  to  the  problem  at  first— thought  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats  hid  some  visicn.  Th?y, 
too,  have  since  learned  theu:  lesson. 


However,  on  May  19.  the  first  White  com- 
mittee report  was  Issued.  It  was  comprehen- 
sive. It  broke  down  the  problem  and  stated 
It  clearly.  Could  the  normal  requirements 
for  each  of  the  products  be  brought  in?  What 
was  the  daily  average  use  of  the  various  prod- 
ucts? Could  New  England  store  up  enough 
petroleum  to  meet  the  situation?  Were 
storage  tanks  suflaciently  distributed  to  meet 
the  situation?  Could  the  railroads  meet  the 
emergency? 

They  dug  up  facts.  They  found  New  En?:- 
land  had  enough  storage  space.  They  tabu- 
lated the  amounts  of  each  product  used- 
gasoline,  range  oil.  and  bunker  oil. 

RAILROADS  READY  TO  ACT 

New  England  could  store  25.000,000  barrels 
of  petroleum.  If,  the  committee  found.  New 
England  could  store  even  20.000.000  barrels. 
New  England  would  be  safe  this  winter.  That 
was  the  first  finding.  The  railroads  weie 
asked  about  it.  The  railroads  said:  "We  can 
do  the  Job."' 

Be  it  said  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
railroads  that  they  have  dene  everythii^g^  they 
have  been  asked  to  do.  The  railroads  haven't 
fallen  down. 

But  before  going  on.  let's  see  whether  or 
not  the  White  committee  was  made  up  of 
reputable  men  or  just  a  lot  of  know-noth- 
ings. Here  is  the  original  committee:  Glenn 
Arnold.  Petroleum  Heat  &  Power;  Willard 
Wright.  Sun  Oil  Co  ;  A.  Ntckerson.  Socony- 
Vacuum;  G.  Torborg.  American  Oil  Co.;  Wil- 
liam Whalen,  Tidewater;  M.  M.  Beckes,  Cities 
Service;  John  Maddccks,  Gulf  Oil;  Roger 
Wilkinson.  Socony;  June  Richdale.  Colonial- 
Beacon,  and  Joseph  F.  White  of  the  White 
Fuel  Co.     White  was  chairman. 

It  should  aLso  be  noted  that  these  men. 
generally  speaking,  were  New  England  man- 
agers for  their  respective  companies.  Otheia 
worked  with  the  committee  from  time  to 
time,  but  that  group  really  carried  the  ball 
at  the  start.  Wcs  Doiining  State  Fuel  Co.; 
Clyde  Morrill,  of  the  independents,  and  some 
others  should  also  be  listed. 

The  May  report  pointed  out  that  New  Eng- 
land could  meet  its  own  problem  If  1,750  tank 
cars  a  day  arrived  in  New  England.  That 
figure  was  based  upon  normal  consumption 
of  all  products  and  a  possible  increase  in  the 
use  of  bunker  oil.  The  report  was  complete. 
It  even  showed  the  actual  unloading  facilities 
for  trains  throughout  New  England. 

NEW     ENGLAND     USES     21     PERCENT 

It  also  showed  the  coordination  necessary 
between  barges,  tank  trucks,  and  tank  cars. 
But  primarily  it  showed  that  New  Erglands 
problem  was  unique  because  of  our  distance 
from  oil  wells;  our  severe  winter  weather;  our 
railroad  situation  ("the  last  stop  on  a  dead- 
end street") ;  our  lack  of  pipe  lines;  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  defense  work  being  done 
in  New  England:  our  congested  population 
centers;  and  the  fact  that  New  England  uses 
21  percent  of  all  the  heating  oils  used  in  the 
entire  United  States. 

That  report  was  sent  to  officials  In  Wash- 
ington, and  to  all  others  who  should  have 
been  Interested.  Not  one  statement  made  In 
that  report  ever  has  been  questioned. 

However,  Washington  paid  no  attention. 

TANK   CARS  VITAL 

Bu.  the  oilmen  didn't  sleep.  After  a  few 
trips  to  Washington  they  began  to  realize 
that  Washington  didn't  see  the  New  England 
situation  at  all.  When  full  trainloads  of  oil 
were  demanded  Washington  "guessed"  there 
might  be  something  in  the  idea.  Joseph  B. 
Eastman,  head  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation, caught  the  picture.  He  was  a  New 
Englander.     But    the   rest   of   them — 

The  report,  however,  convinced  oil  men 
that  New  England  could  get  Its  oil  in  by  tank 
car.  There  was  the  solution.  Somewhere 
along  about  this  time  Harold  Ickes,  Petro- 
leum Coordinator  for  V/ar  (note  the  words 
"for  war"  and  remember  that  he  now  says 
the   war   is   responsible   lor   New   England's 
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:■..  .K«^  sound  recom- 
:.  i.^lit  the  Govern- 
.  .ion  as  businessmen 
i.g  tliey  were!  Their 
pigeonholt  i: 


trouble),  appointed  some  oil  men  on  com- 
mittees. 

When  In  doubt.  Ue  hp-.y.iii'ec  committee^ 
When  the  committees  wanted  actic  r.  t  i  :r, 
him.  however,  he  appointed  more  comm.i".te^ 
to  see  If  the  action  recommended  by  the  hrst 
committee — well,  the  nil  mvA  were  now  on 
official  committees,  an.ly  a  Ti  ey  had  some 
standing.  They  c  i  a  :■..  .k< 
mendatlons.  and  •:.•. 
ment  would  meet  i  - 
would  meet  it.  H  a  w  : 
recommendations  wire 

On  July  3  came  aiiut-ber  report,  it  was  a 
masterpiece.  It  was  complete.  It  was  the 
work  of  the  White  committee — the  same  oU 
men.  The  Traveler  got  hold  of  both  reporte 
and  published  them.  June  Richdale,  oil  ad- 
ministrator of  the  State,  became  mifled  at 
about  that  time  and  condemned  the  Trav- 
eler for  publication  of  such  reports.  The  re- 
port showed  that  "if"  certain  steps  were  taken 
the  coming  N  "w  England  oil  disaster  could 
be  averted. 

The  report  clearly  stated  that  .NfA  t'  - 
land's     critical      condition"     requ. :  ■:...: 

"proper  steps  be  taken  In  time  to  i,i .;  N  -v 
England.  Action  today  will  be  a  l&s;  u.a.ii 
on  the  national  transportation  resources 
than  at  later  date."  Thf^se  were  the  words  of 
prophets. 

The  report  called  again  for  70.000  tank  cars 
to  be  put  Into  the  service  to  alleviate  the 
east  coast  oil  shortage.  That  recommenda- 
tion wafi  made  in  May,  but  it  was  made  again. 

"DISCRIMINATION  "    SEEN 

The  defeatists  said  It  couldn't  be  done. 
The  fact  is  that  on  September  30  (by  actual 
count) ,  70,056  tank  cars  were  at  work  hauling 
oil 

The  July  report  pjolnted  out  that  New  Eng- 
land was  being  discriminated  against  and  de- 
manded action.  In  August  Ickes  admitted  to 
the  Traveler  that  there  had  t  -  •  r.  discrimi- 
nation and  promised  to  end  :;  Ke  didn't. 
But  meantime  the  public  was  getting  the 
facts  from  the  Traveler,  and  from  the  Trav- 
eler only. 

The  seven-point  program  was  printed  and 
urged — not  once  but  many  times.  It  was 
based  on  (1)  70.000  Unk  cars,  (2)  coordinated 
procurement  at  point  of  origin,  (3)  full  Uaiu- 
loads.  (4)  reimbursement  to  the  oil  com- 
panies of  added  expenses  due  to  handling  full 
trainloads,  (6)  all  possible  conversions  of 
heavy  oil  to  bitujninous  coal,  (6)  weekly  In- 
ventory reports,  (7)  and  required  stocks  (then 
available)  at  point  of  oiigin.  If  those  steps 
were  taken  immediately,  s>aid  the  committee, 
New  England  could  go  tlirough  the  winter 
with  100  percent  Industrial  requirements  and 
80  percent  of  the  uonindustrial  requirements. 

The  report  July  2  stated:  Immediate  action 
as  outlined  is  necessary  or  we  face  a  fuel 
famine  in  New  England  this  winter. 

Publication  by  the  Traveler  of  the  entire 
picture  raised  the  deuce. 

June  Richdale.  at  the  August  meeting  of 
the  New  England  governors,  denied  there  had 
been  discrimination  against  New  England  and 
rapped  the  Traveler. 

IGNORED  fuel  CRISIS 

4 

Dudley  Harmon,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  New  England  Council,  sided  with  him. 
at  that  time,  but  today  he  Is  not  at  all  sure 
the  Traveler  should  be  condemned. 

The  Traveler  backed  the  seven-point  plan, 
fought  for  it.  and  urged  the  public  to  wake 
up  Congress.  The  public  tried,  but  with  four 
notable  exceptions  (Senator  Lodge,  Congress- 
men McCoRMACK,  Bates,  and  Edith  NotJR.sE 
Rocft^),  the  New  England  delegation  in 
Congress  Ignored   the  oil  situation. 

Richdale  said  at  Augusta  that  New  England 
could  expect  only  60  percent  of  Its  demand, 
Insisted  even  then  there  was  nothing  anyone 
could  do  about  it.  He  also  said  that  writing 
to  the  President  wouldn't  help  either.  Later, 
when  the  New  Entjland  Governors  received 
more  advice,  they  went  lo  see  the  Piesident 
In  person. 


The  seven-point  plan  was  wired  to  Ickes 
and  Eastman  by  Congressman  McCoruack. 
Mean'ulme.  time  was  passing.  Oil-tank  car 
receipts  did  start  up  and  the  picture  looked 
more  hopeful.  Then  came  a  d:<  pplng  off 
of  tank  cars. 

Since  October  13.  the  1  ,  I.iies  promised 
more  tank  cars  to  the  ei.\  N  England  Gov- 
ernors, there  has  been  a  regular  decline  In 
the   number  arriving   here. 

Ickes  blamed  the  war  for  his  failure  to 
get  oil  into  this  section.  The  war  started 
last  December  and  the  seven-point  plan  was 
built  on  the  basis  that  tankers  would  not 
be  available.  The  White  plan  was  finally  put 
into  effect,  half-heartedly  and  Ineffectively. 
It  was  too  late. 

Willard  Wright  quit  his  business  in  Boston 
and  WPT^»  tn  Kew  "York  to  'nake  the  new  plan 
V-  :  r.  I:  >  kiiovni  as  directive  59.  But 
Wrigiit.  able  as  he  is,  can't  do  miracles.  He 
is  used  to  doing  thines — not  Jtist  talking. 
He  found  himself  c,  :  ■  •^ly  handcuffed  by 
governmental  rules  r.:  c.  rt^pulations  and  lack 
of  centralized  authority.  He  Is  still  in  there 
fighting  and  is  so  powerful  that  he  may  yet 
bring  some  semblance  of  sane  operation  into 
the  picture. 

When  the  Traveler  became  convinced  that 
oil  would  not  reach  New  England  In  sufficient 
quantities.  It  said  so.  The  story  Convert  or 
Freeze  brought  stonns  of  protest  from  Wash- 
ington and  from  local  oil  dealers  here. 

Kenneth  Backman.  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  in  Boston,  made  a  reassuring 
statement  that  75  percent  of  our  oil  would 
arrive.  John  Neukom.  of  Washington's  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  told  off  the  Traveler 
at  a  meeting  of  Independent  oil  men  and  said. 
In  substance,  to  Ignore  the  Traveler's  pessi- 
mism, and  implied  that  oil  would  reach  New 
England. 

Leon  Henderson  arrived  last  week  and  said 
there  wouldn't  be  enough  oil.  William  Batt, 
vice  chairman  of  "War  Production  Beard,  also 
here,  said  if  civilian  requirements  got  too  low. 
they  would  have  to  take  priority,  meaning 
that  there  would  be  oil.  There  won't  be.  It 
was  all  mere  wind. 

Two  things  should  be  said  here:  First, 
neither  Leon  Henderson  nor  anyone  else  con- 
nected with  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tloa  has  any  authority  to  talk  about  how 
much  oil  will  reach  New  England.  They  are 
only  gu??slng  and  for  the  mort  part  they  are 
poor  guessers. 

Second,  just  because  y^ur  oil  man  tells 
you  how  well  you  always  pay  yotn-  bills,  and 
"guesses"  you'll  be  taken  care  of  If  anyone  Is — 
don't  believe  it.  That  is  hot  air — and  noth- 
ing else.  Your  local  oil  man  merely  buys 
what  he  can  from  some  bigger  company  and 
sells  It  to  you.  If  the  primary  supplier  can't 
get  oil.  your  local  dealer  can't  get  It,  either. 

Is  there  anything  which  can  yet  be  done 
to  save  something  from  the  impending  dis- 
aster? Is  there  any  way  of  averting  some  cf 
the  hardship  now  confronting  New  England? 
Those  two  angles  will  be  discussed  In  Fri- 
days  Traveler. 


R^storaT^n  of  .A.ct:an  by  Con^titutioni-l 
fVIotlicJs  »rA  Frccedure 

LX'iENSION    OF   REMAHK3 
or 

HON.  ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

ot    Mi'  i'':i';>,N 
r:   T!!E  HOUS^   OF   P  ::Tr  f -FvyATIVES 

Thursday  D  <  ember  10, 1942 

Mr.   WOODRUFF  cf   Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  third  war  powers  bill,  which 


was  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  provided: 

That  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war  re- 
quires the  free  movement  of  persons,  tangi- 
ble or  intangible  property,  or  information,  or 
class  or  classes  thereof,  into  or  out  of  the 
United  States,  its  Territories  or  possessions, 
Jhe  may  suspend  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  by 
regulations  prescribe,  and  to  the  extent  that 
he  deems  necessary  to  permit  that  free  move- 
ment, these  laws  or  regulations,  or  any  of 
them  •  •  •.  The  President  may  exercise 
the  authority  hereby  conferred  through  such 
departmer.t.  agency,  or  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  he  may  from  time  to  time  designate. 

At  no  time  has  the  President  asked  for 
powers  more  sweeping  or  more  poten- 
tially dangerous  to  tlie  present  or  future 
welfare  of  this  n  iirtry.  The  free  move- 
ment of  infornu  i.i  a  is  especially  dan- 
gerous, b«?cause  tins  involves  the  freedom 
of  individuals  to  communicate  with  for- 
eign countries  without  such  communica- 
t:'!i;^  'ut  iJT  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of 
(  ur  >'  t ..;  ity  agencies  which  are  repre- 
.-rni!  :  I,:.-  the  intelligence  branches  of 
Hit  .Ar::'"  ii'i'l  ti.t-  Navy,  together  with 
I'l'  }■'(■;.:'■:■•!:  T'^irt^a''...  .-1  Investigation  and 
the  censorship  authorities.  This  one 
pr.iv-.-ion  of  the  bill  was  enough  to  cen- 
tre n.;.  ihe  bill  in  its  entirety. 

The  proposal  to  ".t  nut  the  suspen- 
sion of  all  immicr;iti-  ::  laws  and  refrula- 
tions  at  a  timt  w.i'  -i  n.iilions  ol  :■•. :  . .  ees 
are  haunting  the  highway.'^  rt^c  bvuays 
of  the  world,  every  one  of  v.  :.j;n,  i  as- 
sume, hoping  to  arrive  eventually  in  this 
land  of  opportunity,  is  hardly  u:.  :•  \  - 
standable  unless  one  assumes  that  suinc- 
one  in  the  administration  is  hoping  to 
open  wide  the  gates.  The  President's 
statement  at  a  press  conference  recently 
"that  it  was  intended,  under  the  immi- 
gration part,  to  bring  into  this  country 
only  two  or  three  dozen  persons  a  year," 
is  not  impressive  for  the  reason  that  such 
persons  have  been  and  are  now  being 
brought  into  the  country  without  delay 
or  unusual  restrictions. 

The  statement  of  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  that  our  war  efforts  are  being 
impeded  by  delays  at  the  border  in  r.:  •  - 
ing  goodii  to  and  from  Canada  and  n  _:n 
Mexico  liere  was  based  upon  a  lack  of 
information  regarding  common  practice 
in  the  Customs  Service  at  this  time.  It 
w-as  clearly  shown  that  if  our  Army  and 
Navy  as  well  as  manufacturers  with  war 
contracts,  will  follow  this  common  prac- 
tice, there  will  be  no  cause  for  complaint 
and  our  \var  efforts  will  net  be  delayed  in 
the  slightest  degree. 

It  was  this  information  that  caused  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  unani- 
mously agree  to  postpone  action  on  the 
bill.  In  my  j'ddgment,  this  spells  the  end 
of  a  mosn  unwise  proposal. 

There  i.-  :  question  but  that  the  new 
Congress  v.iil  give  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  the  military  authorities  all  the 
power  and  all  the  money  actually  neces- 
sary to  the  eflBcient  prosecution  of  the 
war.  It  remains  a  fact,  however,  that 
the  people  declared  on  November  3  they 
wanted  a  Congress  which  would  scru- 
tinize more  closely  than  in  the  past  the 
demands  for  blanket  grants  of  :>  .vf "-  so 
continuously  coming  from  tht  Vviiite 
House.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee responded  to  that  demand. 
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Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  we 
proachinc  the  end  of  the  era  in 
laws  have  been  tossed  aside  and 
grants  of  power  have  been  made 
because  somebody  persuaded  the 
dent  to  demand  that   these  pow 
granted. 

Compelling  the  executive 
to  show  cause  why  dictatorial 
should  be  set  up  here  and  there  a 
other  place  will  not  impede  the 
fort.    On  the  contrary,  such  a  coi 
action  will  aid  the  war  efTort.  bee 
will  prevent  further  contradiction 
thority  and  overlapping  of  functi 
tween  various  departments  wh:' 
already  caused  damaging  confus. 
delay. 

Durin!T  the  next  ConEres.";.  th^ 
ican  people  may  look  forward 
to  the  exerci.se  of  constitutional 
ment  on  the  basis  of  three  inde 
and  coordinate  branches  checking 
balancing  each  other,  while  all  t 
rect  their  efforts  to  ihp  sincU^  ot 
of  winning  the  war  as  quickly  as 
The  unanimous  decision  o:    r. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee       i 
action   on    the   President's   ri  ;.: 
power  to  waive  immigration  anc 
laws  and  restrictions  on  the  free 
ment  of  persons  and  information 
out  of  the  country,  will  go  down 
tory  as  the  first  great  step  in  the  r 
tion  of  action  by  constitutional 
and  procedure. 
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Address    Beiore    National    Interir 
Conference 


IXT- V-!(^N    OF    FiPMAF.K 


HON   JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  Or    j^LrP.ESENTA'IVES 


Monday.  December  14.  194. 


1  •] 
ent 


Mr.  SrA;^H:M.\N,     Mr    Sp----    :■ 
Ipave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in 
brief  address  I  gave  before  the 
Interfratemity  Conference  in  its 
ing  in  New  York  City  on  Novempe 
1942;  also  an  editorial  from  the  Bi 
ham  News  of  December  9.  1342. 
"The  Sm.aller  College."    What  is 
happen  to  our  colleges,  particulaj-ly 
smaller  colleges,  is  a  matter  o 
concern  to  many.   The  full  detail.^ 
Army-Navy  program  for  placing 
tain  part  of  the  personnel  of    p. 
services    in    colleges    for    scivnt:f 
technical  training  have  not  yet  b( 
nounced.     Such  announcem.ent 
iously  awaited  and  is  expected  ? 
Let  us  hope  that,  even  though  .t 
a   little  more  difficult    to   do.   a 
ments  be  made  to  utilize  the  f  a' •: 
the  whole  range  of  colleges  .i:.:1 
sities  in  this  program. 

When  Congress  was  asked  recently 
the  draft  age  to  18.  I  supported  such 
tion  reluctantly.     In  tlie  debate  on  t' 
ure  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  st.i 

"Thts  Is  a  total  war — a  war  that 
every  single  resource  that  we  can  muj 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Is  for  thr^t  reason  and  because  these  people 
upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  win- 
ning thi5  war  have  come  before  us  and  in 
no  uncertain  words  have  told  us  they  deem 
it  neces&iry  In  order  to  insure  our  national 
security  that  I  am  very  reluctantly  support- 
ing this  legislation." 

My  reluctance  was  due  in  large  part  to  my 
fear  as  to  what  was  going  to  happen  to  us 
if  we  took  the  young  men  before  they  had 
a  chance  to  get  the  college  training  necessary 
to  fill  thi»  requirements  of  our  armed  forces 
and  our  essential  clvUian  needs  for  highly 
trained,  skilled,  and  technical  personnel.  In 
the  hearings  before  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. I  expressed  this  fear  and  questioned 
carefully  all  of  the  witnesses  who  came  before 
us.  Frora  this  questioning  it  could  be  seen 
that  whiie  some  thought  had  been  given  to 
I  the  mitter  its  seriousness  had  not  yet  been 
fully  sensed.  No  plan  had  been  worked  out 
and  apparently  little  thought  had  been  given 
to  any  part  of  such  a  program  e.xcept  as  to 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  armed 
forces.  This  concern  and  the  apparent  fact 
that  no  plan  had  yet  been  thought  through 
led  me  "o  say  further  on  the  floor  of  the 
House : 

"We  must  not  be  content  to  stop  with  this 
legislation.  This  thing  has  not  been  thought 
through  yet.  •  •  •  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Army  cfBciala  thenvselves  testified  that  if 
we  are  to  win  this  war.  we  must  not  be  con- 
cerned alone  with  the  welfare  of  those  armies 
out  on  the  front  lines,  but  we  must  be  equally 
concerned  with  the  armies  at  home  backing 
them  up.  and  this  stream  of  doctors,  dentists, 
chemists,  engineers,  technicians,  and  trained 
men  of  every  kind  must  come  along  in  our 
civilian  life  and  must  not  be  stopped.  It 
must  continue  to  flow  f.om  our  colleges,  and 
yet  this  bill,  as  we  present  it  to  you  today, 
dam^  it  up  completely.  I  say  there  must  be 
coasideruble  thought  given  to  this  by  Con- 
gress and  those  who  are  to  administer  this 
act." 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  what  other  nations 
in  this  war  are  doing  with  this  problem,  but 
I  understand  that  England  found  herself  con- 
fronted with  a  great  problem  brought  about 
by  her  stripping  her  manpower  resomces 
without  previous  adequate  planning.  As  the 
war  went  on  men  had  to  be  brought  back 
from  the  battlefront  and  restored  to  places 
essential  to  wartime  civilian  needs.  A  pro- 
gram had  to  be  worked  out  for  continuing 
college  training.  I  understand  that  now  a 
person  called  up  for  military  service,  if  in 
college,  is  given  an  automatic  deferment  for 
1  year  to  continue  In  college.  This  is  re- 
gardless of  the  type  of  work  he  may  be  tak- 
ing. Those  preparing  for  filling  essential 
places  and  professions  .such  as  doctors,  den- 
tists, engineers,  chemists,  physicists,  etc.,  are 
given  additional  time  v.-lthin  which  to  com- 
plete their  courses.  Even  the  need  of  con- 
tinuing to  train  teachers  is  recognized. 
They  are  t.^eated  the  same  as  those  pursuing 
technical  courses  and  are  allov.ed  to  finish. 

China.  I  believe,  has  all  along  recognized 
the  need  of  a  continuing  flow  of  educated 
and  trained  personnel  from  her  coMeges  and 
universities  I  do  not  know  what  the  Ger- 
man program  Is.  but  It  is  a  safe  bet  that  she 
has  not  dammed  up  this  stream  so  badly 
needed  to  feed  not  only  the  war  machine  but 
the  national  life  as  well. 

England  may  have  gambled  on  a  short 
war — I  do  not  know.  We  might  have  b?en 
all  right  with  our  program,  or  lack  of  one, 
If  we  could  have  safely  gambled  on  a  short 
war.  In  the  hearings  I  asked  General  Mar- 
shall, our  great  and  able  Chief  of  Staff: 

"Assuming  that  this  war  lasts  for  a  long 
time,  what  are  we  going  to  do  for  engineers 
and  doctors  and  chemists  and  trained  tech- 
nicians of  all  kinds  If  we  take  the  18-year-old 
boji  out  of  the  schools  and  colleges?" 


To  this  question  General  Marshall  replied: 
"Tf  this  goes  on  over  a  certain  length  of 
time,  undoubtedly  we  have  got  to  get  a  de- 
gree of  organization  in  the  country  at  large. 
The  longer  the  war,  the  more  those  difficul- 
ties are  going  to  become  accentuated." 

The  war  news  of  recent  days  has  been  good 
but  we  would  be  very  unwise  to  gamble  even 
yet  on  a  short  war  and  particularly  so  with 
such  high  stakes  as  giving  up  the  training  of 
personnel' so  badly  needed  to  run  us  a^  a  Na- 
tion and  losing  the  training  facilities  of  many 
colleges  and  universities  which  might  be 
forced  to  close  their  doors  for  lack  of  students. 
To  every  witness  coming  before  us  I  kept 
pounding  the  questions  as  to  what  we  were 
going  to  do  for  trained  personnel  for  not 
only  Army  and  Navy  needs  but  also  essential 
civilian  needs.  After  all  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  maintain  morale  at  home  If  we 
are  to  have  It  at  the  fighting  front.  Thi.s 
cannot  be  done  if  communities  are  stripped 
of  doctors,  dentists,  engineers,  and  others  who 
are  needed  and  cannot  be  trained  overnight. 
On  the  day  before  the  conference  report 
was  to  come  up  in  the  House  for  final  dis- 
position the  War  Department  placed  in  my 
hands  a  memorandum  and  authorized  me  to 
make  the  announcement  as  to  the  plan  for 
college  training  of  Army  personnel.  When 
the  report  came  up  for  consideration  I  made 
some  remarks  on  the  floor  during  which  I 
read  the  memorandum,  as  follows: 

"The  War  Department  plans  to  send  quali- 
fied men  to  college  as  soldiers  on  an  active- 
duty  status  In  such  numbers  as  It  deems 
necessary  for  the  training  as  specialists  or 
individuals  trained  at  the  college  level  for 
Army  requirements. 

'In  determining  the  number  of  men  that 
the  Army  will  send  to  college,  we  recognize 
that  there  will  be  a  continuing  need  for  some 
men  with  this  type  of  training  to  meet  civil- 
ian and  industrial  requirements.  The  Army 
plans,  therefore,  to  increase  the  number  of 
men  to  train  for  Its  own  requirements  by  a 
predetermined  percentage  In  order  that  It 
will  be  pcsElble  to  assist  In  relieving  critical 
shortages  of  men  with  college  training  by  the 
releasee  of  a  limited  number  from  the  Army. 

"Men  win  be  selected  for  training  under  tnis 
program  on  the  basis  of  previous  education, 
results  of  scholastic  aptitude  and  achieve- 
ment tests,  and  under  tests  of  leadership  and 
aptitude  for  military  service  as  demon- 
strated during  a  period  of  service  In  the 
Army.  Selection  will  be  made  from  the 
Army  at  large,  and  it  will  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  system  similar  to  that  now  in 
effect  for  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the 
officer-candidate  schools.  Any  soldier  may 
compete  without  regard  to  his  financial  sta- 
tus. Preference  will  be  given  to  soldiers  lu 
the  younger  age  group  because  of  their  more 
recent  school  experience  and  of  the  longer 
potential  value  to  the  Army.  The  Army  will 
maintain  those  selected  while  at  college. 
They  will  be  under  military  control,  and  the 
Army  will  prescribe  the  courses  to  be  pur- 
.^ued.  The  courses  will  vary  In  length  from 
9  to  27  months,  and  in  case  of  medical  stu- 
dents will  probably  extend  for  a  longer 
period.'  The  principal  subjects  wUl  be 
medical  and  premedlcal,  engineering,  and 
science.  It  is  expected  that  this  program  will 
be  initiated  about  February  1.  1943. " 

The  Interest  manifested  in  this  announce- 
ment by  the  Members  on  the  floor  that  day 
and  afterward  and  by  the  press  and  the 
people  throughout  the  country  clearly  dem- 
onstrated the  great  desire  and  need  for 
something  to  be  done.  The  mail  that  I 
have  received  since  that  day  from  every- 
where has  been  highly  heartening.  Young 
men,  mothers,  fathers,  wives,  and  even  sweet- 
hearts from  all  over  the  country  have  writ- 
ten In  eagerly  seeking  more  Information. 
Colleges,  theological  seminaries  and  Inter- 
ested persons  have  likewise  asked  for  details. 
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It  all  shows  the  importance  of  this  program 
In  the  thinking  of  the  people  of  America. 

I  know  that  it  Is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  colleges  and  universities  not  only 
because  of  their  recognition  of  the  need  for 
a  well  thought  through  and  worked  out  pro- 
gram to  fill  our  national  requirements  for 
trained  people,  but  also  because  to  many  of 
them  It  may  mean  life  or  death  for  their 
Institutions.  Therefore.  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised that  during  our  hearings  on  the  bill 
to  lower  the  draft  age  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  America  did  not  make  themselves 
heard.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  expected  them 
to  oppose  or  protest  such  action  even  though 
It  might  mean  the  closing  of  many  of  them. 
I  fully  expected  them  to  bring  forth  a  pro- 
gram thought  through  and  ready  to  be  put 
Into  operation  whereby  the  facilities  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  might  be  used  in 
connection  with  and  as  a  part  of  tht  greatest 
training  program  the  world  has  ever  known. 

I  regret  that  not  yet  can  I  give  full  details 
of  this  program.  Just  Wednesday  afternoon 
I  called  General  White,  G-1  fef  the  Army,  and 
discussed  the  matter  again  with  him  He 
tells  me  that  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
reached  full  agreement  as  to  the  operation 
of  the  plan  and  have  preparer  a  final  draft. 
It  Is  now  receiving  its  final  review  and  Is  to 
be  ready  for  announcement,  most  likely,  one 
day  next  week. 

Personally,  I  fear  that  Initially  the  program 
will  not  be  adequate.  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  to  expect,  but  I  fear  that  we  have 
not  yet  looked  far  enough  beyond  our  strictly 
military  needs,  that  in  our  great  and  com- 
mendable desire  to  win  this  war,  we  may  have 
overlooked  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
morale  at  home,  and  that  we  may  have  over- 
looked the  Importance  of  being  ready  to  meet 
the  greatest  challenge  of  all  time — the  recon- 
structing of  the  world  when  this  war  is  over. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  available  facilities 
of  all  sizes  and  kinds  of  colleges  may  be  used, 
I  shall  not  despair  If  the  Initially  announced 
program  does  not  go  far  enough,  for  I  shall 
have  hope  In  the  continuing  good  sense  of 
America.  I  shall  have  faith  In  the  abilty  and 
readiness,  even  If  late,  of  the  adversely 
affected  Institutions  to  work  out  a  program 
showing  how  they  can  fit  Into  It,  and  of 
their  presenting  that  program  +0  the  varlotis 
war  agencies  and  to  the  President. 

I  well  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  angles  to  this  problem — more  than  I 
can  possibly  touch  on  In  this  brief  time.  I 
have  tried  to  sketch  out  some  salient  parts  of 
It  with  the  hope  that  they  may  serve  as  sug- 
gestions for  the  panel  discussion  this  after- 
noon. 

[From  the  Birmingham  News  of 
December  9.  1942 1 

THE  SMALLER  COLLEGE 

Congress  has  found  It  desirable  to  take 
steps  to  protect  the  smaller  business  against 
the  dangers  inherent  In  a  war  situation  that 
calls  for  expansions  and  changes  of  a  sort 
most  easily  accomplished  by  larger  business. 
A  committee  of  Congress  is  seeking  means  to 
see  that  the  smaller  business  Is  given  Its 
share  of  Government  contracts  or  war  orders. 

The  same  principle  should  hold  good  in  the 
case  of  educational  institutions.  The  smaller 
college  should  not  be  overlooked  In  the  Gov- 
ernment program  of  placing  selected  Army 
and  Navy  men  in  colleges  for  technical  train- 
ing. Prom  LoO.OOO  to  250.000  young  men  will 
be  sent  to  colleges  and  universities  under  this 
program. 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  young  men  now 
in  colleges  fall  within  the  draft  age,  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  estimates. 
The  great  majority  of  them  will  eventually 
see  service.  Already  college  enrollments  are 
dropping  rapidly.     A    ecline  of  about  15  per- 


cent Is  apparent  f:(  m  a  year  ag'\  Wi.en  the 
18-  and  19-year-old  students  are  called  into 
service,  the  decrease  in  regular  enrollment 
will  approach  50  percent.  In  the  colleges  for 
men  only  the  regular  enrollment  may  be  cut 
75  percent  or  more. 

The  number  of  young  service  men  who  will 
be  sent  to  college  by  the  Government  will 
constitute  about  one-fourth  of  the  present 
male  college  enrollment.  They  will  not  re- 
place more  than  about  half  of  the  places  left 
vacant  by  the  Nation's  military  needs.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  fees  paid  for  them  by  the  Gov- 
ernment will  help  many  a  hard-pressed  col- 
lege to  tide  over  the  emergency. 

The  worst  hit  Institutions  are  the  smaller 
ones  Of  the  39  colleges  and  professional 
schools  reported  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  as  closed  between  last  spring  and 
November  15  of  this  year,  25  were  Junior  col- 
leger and  10  were  professional  institutions. 
Only  4  were  qualified  to  give  bachelor  of 
art";  degrees. 

How  far  the  Government  should  go  in  In- 
cluding the  smaller  institutions  in  its  war- 
training  program  Is  an  Involved  question. 
Certainly  the  Government  Is  not  obligated  to 
come  to  the  support  of  feeble  institutions 
without  other  reason  than  their  mere  feeble- 
ness. The  demands  of  the  war  put  the  Na- 
tion's safety  above  sympathy  for  weakne.ss. 

Nevertheless,  Just  as  It  has  been  thought 
wise  to  see  that  the  small  industry  gets  its 
share  of  war  business,  so  also  It  should  be 
held  that  the  small  college  should  get  a 
share  of  the  war-training  program.  The 
small  college,  like  the  small  business,  is 
worth  protecting  and  preserving. 

Any  tendency  toward  the  centralization  of 
education  should  be  opposed.  The  ultimate 
end  of  such  a  tendency  Is  Federal  domination 
of  the  whole  educational  system.  When- 
ever that  takes  place,  we  have  the  danger  of 
a  situation  like  that  In  Germany,  where  edu- 
cation Is  geared  to  Nazi  propaganda  and 
where  the  progress  that  comes  through  the 
free  interplay  of  criticism  and  difference  of 
opinion  is  completely  stifled. 

Even  as  the  small  business  may  be  viewed 
as  a  leaven  protecting  freedom  of  enterprise 
and  of  Initiative,  so  also  the  small  college  can 
be  looked  upon  as  a  leaven  protecting  initia- 
tive In  thought  and  scientific  investigation. 
Education  must  be  kept  free  of  bureaucratic 
domination,  even  as  business.  That  cannot 
be  done  unless  consideration  is  given  to  the 
small  college,  especially  the  privately  endowed 
and  operated  small  college. 


Memorial  oa  the  Lile  of  Dr.  Glenn  Frank 
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M:.  GALE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  state::. -:.     b'.    Mr 
Oliver  Wanglie,  of  Minneapoll.^.  M;r:r..: 

In  every  generation  destiny  raises  up  some 
Individual  who  distinguishes  himself  by  his 
ability,  leadership,  and  contribution  to  the 
advancement  and  welfare  of  his  fellow  be- 
ings. We  mortals  do  not  realize  and  appre- 
ciate these  sturdy  oaks  while  they  are  stand- 
ing but  only  after  they  have  been  felled  and 
have  passed  across  the  horizon  of  our  gen- 
eration. 


Such  a  man  was  the  late  and  distlng  :  ^:  t  i 
son  of  the  great  State  of  Wisconsin,  namely. 
Dr.  Glenn  Frank.  When  the  sad  word  was 
passed  to  the  far  corners  of  the  Nation  of 
this  tragedy  involving  him  and  his  son, 
Glenn  Frank,  Jr.,  the  Nation  was  in  sorrow. 
The  Nati(3n  realized  that  he  had  been  smit- 
ten on  the  verge  of  his  greatest  achievement, 
the  beginning  of  a  brUllant  public  career. 
Like  of  old.  it  could  be  said  that  this  day  a 
great  man  had  fallen  in  Israel. 

Dr.  Frank  began  early  in  life  to  show  that 
he  possessed  a  brilliant  mind.  This  was  es- 
pecially true  while  he  was  a  student  at 
Northwestern  University.  This  university 
recognized  his  ability  and  honored  him  ac- 
cordingly After  this,  he  was  called  to  be 
editor  of  the  Christian  Century,  where  he 
won  a  wide  audience  by  his  scholarly  and 
deep-rooted  convictions  expressed  on  the 
printed  p>age  He  gained  a  broad  business 
experience  while  associated  with  the  FUene 
department  store  in  Boston.  He  was  in  con- 
stant demand  as  a  Chautauqua  lecturer  and 
speaker  at  church  conventions.  From  the 
editorship  of  the  Christian  Century,  be  was 
called  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  an  early  age  of  35  years.  Un- 
der his  leadership,  the  University  o.f  Wiscon- 
sin grew  to  be  one  of  the  great  unlversitlea 
of  the  land. 

After  leaving  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
he  devoted  his  time  to  writing,  lecturing,  and 
public  affairs.  Many  groups  before  whom  he 
had  lectured  recalled  him  for  return  engage- 
ments 

He  also  was  the  author  of  two  books  which 
won  a  wide  recognition  throughout  the  land. 
Thunder  and  Dawn,  published  in  1932  and 
America's  Hour  of  Decision,  published  in 
1934. 

Dr.  Frank  was  an  eloquent  and  able  pub- 
lic speaker.  It  was  a  pleasant  experience  to 
hear  him  on  the  public  platform.  He  pos- 
sessed a  love  for  the  beauty  and  rhythm  of 
the  English  language  possessed  by  few  men. 
This  field  was  one  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments. 

We  had  the  prlvUege  of  exchanging  Ideas 
with  him  on  many  occasions  much  to  our 
profit.  One  of  the  most  pleasant  experiences 
was  a  vjfilt  with  him  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison  In  April  1934. 

It  was  while  campaigning  hard  and  furi- 
ously for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
United  States  Senator  from  our  sister  State 
of  Wisconsin  in  September  1940  that  tragedy 
struck  him  down.  Many  authorities  pre- 
dicted he  would  have  reached  the  White 
House  as  Chie!  t\!  (    tive  had  he  lived. 

The  Nation  suSered  a  great  loss  in  his 
passing,  but  It  can  be  said  of  him  as  taught 
by  Sacred  Scripture,  "Well  done  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant."  "Earth  ha.«  no  sorrow 
that  heaven  cannot  remove" 

O:  :m  k  W  'ngT-Ti; 


Opening  of  the  Alaska  Highuay 
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Mondav   December  14,  1942 

Mr  DLMdND  M:,  .Speaker,  under 
leave  tn  t  x:-  r ;;  i:  v  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  mCiU  .t'  t::-  following  letter  from 
Lt.  Richard  I    N  uberger,  aide-de-camp 

to  G':r:'-:,  :  O  Cunnor,  Northwest  Service 
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Command.  Whitehcrse.  Yukon  Territ 
Canada.  November  29.  1942: 

Whitxhcbse.  Yukon  TrREiroRT.  Can.\d\. 

Soitmber  2'J.  19 
Hon   Anthony  J   Dtmond, 
Delegate  jrom  Alaska. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  D 
Dr.\R    Tony  :    The    ceremony    opening 
Alcan    International    Military    Highway 
come  and  gone  and  new  the  road  is  In  a 
operation.     The  flr.^t  trvicks  have  arr 
Fairbanks.     Appropriately    enough,    the 
vehicle  ever  driven  overlmd  from  the  in 
of  North  America  to  Alaska  was  piloted 
pair  of  enlisted  soldiers,  a  corporal  from 
cago  and  a  private  from  Minneapolis 
was  at  the  direct  order  of  General  O'Co 
who  felt  that  enlisted  men  .'hould  sha 
this  culminartng  event  of   the    construct 
of  the  read. 

As  Delegate  In  Congress  from  Alaska. 
will  be  Interested.  I  am  sure.  Tony,  in 
of  the  background  of  the  opening 
The  most  interesting  features  of  any 
event  always  occur  in  that  twilight  zon^ 
tween  Its  evident  phases  and  the  part  ' 
Is  wholly  preparatory. 

It  was  a  ceremony  Internationa!    ■•' 
acter.     Your  friend  Bob  Bartlett  :• 
sentative  delegation  from  Juneau,     iiie 
orable  Ian  Mackenzie,  of  the  Canadian 
net.  headed  an  outstanding  delegation 
Ottawa      Gen    George  R   Pearke?  represr 
Canada's  armed  forces      In  1914  P 
a  constable  in  the  Royal  Mounted  .i'   ^v 
horse     He  told  me  that  some  of  the  ten 
he  drove  ever  en  route   to  the  ceremoijy 
once  palroled  on  horseback  in  a  scarlet 
When   the  First  World  War  broke  out 
Svtable    Pearkes    resigned    from    the    M'^ 
and  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  Army     }'. 
the  Victoria   Crofes  for   valor  and   now 
mands  the  Pacific  command  of  hi?  coun 

Ju5t  a.<;   the   construction  of   the   hi 
demonstrated   the   Ingenuity  of  our 
and  workers  on  a  large  scale,  the 
opening  the  highway  demonstrated 
genulty  on  a  much  smaller  scale 

We  had    no   printing   press,   yet   prov 
acemed  Indispensable.     What  to  do? 
graphing  vas  too   colorless   and   drab 
blueprinting   machine  of   the   Public  1 
Administration  finally  was  pressed  into 
Ice      Jean  Ewen.  Public  Roads  Admlnist 
design  engineer,  made  some  excellent 
drawings      Gay  Pinkstaff.  Public  Road 
ministration  photographer,  ran  off  the 
The  result  was  a  program  which  many 
thought  was  not  only  printed  but  ac 
engraved. 

It  was  quite  a  task  to  find  distinctive 
because  supply  difficulties  In  the  w 
are  enormous,  as  you  know      We  flna 
l:ed  on  nature's  larder.     MaJ.  Dick  Lutk 
whom  you  may  remember  as  one  of  the 
who  helped  build  the  Alaskan  Railroad 
out  hunting  parties.     The  result  was 
meat,  mountain-sheep  steaks,  and  a  thi 
out   black   bear.     We   gave  all   the 
local   names,  viz:  "Dawson   Creek  crac 
"Fairbanks  cheese."  and   "S.lms  River 
The  "Slims  River  salad  '  turned  out  to 
fface  and  hothouse  tomatoes,  and  we 
succeeded   In   convincing  any  of   the 
that  the  lettuce  and   tomatoes  were 
right  outside  at  40'  below. 

Where  to  hold  the  ceremony?     Thi.s 
lem    was    a    stickler    for    a    month 
Col    T.  W    Essig  made  a  trip  over  the 
He    selected    Soldiers'    Summit.     This 
stretch  of  highway  1.500  feet  above  the 
swath  of  Kluaiie  Lake.    Above  the  road 
crags  tower.     Below,  the  lake  Is  sprea 
like    a   vast   Inland   sea.     The   setting 
bolizes    the    fastnesses    which    the 
penetrates.     Kluane    Lake    Is    a 
100  miles  east  of  the  Aiaska-Yukcn  in 
tional  boundary. 
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The  participants  In  the  dedication  cere- 
mony, accompanied  by  newspaper  corre- 
spondents and  photographers,  drove  from 
Whitehorse  to  Kluane  Lake  on  a  day  that 
the  temperature  crowded  15  below.  Many 
feet,  tender  from  the  luxuries  of  civilization. 
were  chUled  by  the  time  the  new  spruce  bar- 
racks at  Kluane  were  reached.  Everyone 
slept  that  night  dormitory  style.  The  blue- 
printed programs  were  given  out  and  privates 
traded  autographs  with  colonels.  A  Negro 
soldier  asked  General  O'Connor  for  his  auto- 
graph, and  the  general  climbed  out  of  his 
sleeping  bag.  put  on  his  spectacles  and  signed 
the  soldier's  program.  "That's  the  epitome 
of  democracy,  isn't  it?  "  Bob  Bartlett  asked 
Ian  Mackenzie,  as  they  watched. 

When  we  went  to  bed.  all  of  us  were  slightly 
apprehensive  over  the  fact  that  neither  Gen- 
eral Pearkes  nor  General  Ganong  of  Canada's 
Eighth  Division  had  arrived.  They  had  been 
delayed  by  bad  flying  weather  but  were  ex- 
pected later  I  think  I  went  to  sleep  about 
10  o'clock.  Some  time  later  I  was  awakened 
by  a  gentle  padding  on  the  lumber  floor.  I 
cautiously  peeked  out  of  a  corner  of  the  bag. 
General  O'Connor,  in  his  long  underwear, 
with  his  fur  cap  on  his  head  and  his  parka 
thrown  around  his  shoulders,  was  tip-toeing 
to  the  doer.  He  threw  it  open  and  a  lusty 
"Halloo  there!"  came  through. 

Tne  red  hat  bands  and  lapels  of  British 
general  officers  appeared  in  the  darkened  por- 
tal and  in  walked  Generals  Pearkes  and 
Ganong.  I  lay  there  in  my  sleeping  bag  and 
struggled  between  comfort  and  duty.  The 
bag  was  warm  and  comfoi table.  Yet  I  was 
General  O'Connor's  aide.  Could  I  stay  in  bed 
while  he  welcomed  our  late-comers?  Soon 
from  nearby  another  shape  in  long  under- 
wear emerged.  It  was  Col  K.  B.  Bush,  our 
chief  of  staff  He  and  General  O'Connor, 
locking  like  union-suit  advertisements,  were 
convoying  the  Canadian  generals  to  their 
bunks.  My  conscience  overcame  my  drowsy 
laziness  and  I  got  up  and  added  my  size  42 
underwear  to  the  scene  "You  chaps  look 
quite  nifty  in  those."  said  Lt.  Bob  Sails,  the 
aide  to  General  Pearkes.  This  was  British 
politeness  at  Its  kindest. 

In  the  morning  the  ceremony  was  held. 
It  was  an  event  full  of  color,  drama,  and 
significance.  Colonel  Bush's  hands  became 
blue  as  he  took  off  his  gloves  to  read  the 
statements  received  from  yourself  and  many 
other  distinguished  men  in  public  life.  A 
long  file  of  Royal  Mountles  stood  at  atten- 
tion in  their  scarlet  coats  and  leather  boots. 
Their  feet  must  have  been  as  cold  as  anvils. 
but  they  stood  as  straight  and  rigid  as 
signal  poles.  "Discipline  and  tradition  ac- 
count for  that."  said  Colonel  Bush  and  In- 
spector William  Grennan.  commanding  the 
Mountles  In  the  Yukon  Territory,  nodded 
his  assent. 

All  the  speakers  stressed  the  historic  im- 
portance of  what  was  taking  place.  Bob 
Bartlett  presented  an  Alaskan  flag  sent  by 
the  Fairbanks  chapter  of  the  Daughters  cf 
the  American  Revolution,  vhos^  head  Is 
Mrs  Donald  MacDonald.  Colonel  Bush  de- 
scribed Donald  MacDonald  as  a  pioneer  ad- 
vocate of  a  land  route  to  Alaska,  and  Bart- 
lett said  that  the  people  of  Alaska  wanted 
their  flag  to  grace  the  headquarters  of  the 
Northwest  Service  Command.  Ian  Mackan- 
zle  spoke  most  eloquently  for  Canada  and 
brought  an  inspiring  m.essag:;  from  Prime 
Minister  King. 

The  ceremony  moved  toward  a  natural 
climax.  At  its  end  Mackenzie  and  Bartlett 
were  given  a  pair  of  scissors.  These  scissors 
had  b:en  especially  engraved  In  Alaskan 
gold  by  William  Osborne,  pioneer  resident 
of  Juneau.  F.ttingly,  Mr.  Osborne's  daugh- 
ter l.«  Mrs.  Joe  Crosson,  the  wife  of  the  Arctic 
aviator  who  has  saved  so  many  lives.  Mac- 
kenzie took  one  blade  of  the  scissors,  Bart- 
lett the  other.  The  crowd  became  tense. 
Then  the  blades  closed  and  the  red,  white. 


and  blue  ribbon  across  the  road  was  severed. 
In  the  cold  and  gloom  of  the  Arctic  mornln? 
an  American  Army  banu  played  God  Save 
the  King.  Then  the  strains  of  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  filled  the  snowy  air 

As  the  basalt  cliffs  flung  back  the  laft 
strains  of  the  music,  a  great  cheer  went  up 
from  the  crowd.  I  hurried  from  General 
O'Connor's  side  and  struggled  to  save  the 
ribbon  for  posterity.  The  first  truck  bound 
for  Fairbanks  rolled  forward  as  the  band 
played  The  Maple  Leaf  Forever  and  Washing- 
ton Post.  At  the  wheel  of  this  truck  were 
two  American  Army  enlisted  men  selected 
person^-lly  by  General  O'Connor — Corp.  Otto 
Gronke  of  Chicago  and  Pvt.  Bob  Bowe  of , 
Minneapolis. 

The  General  had  declared  that  rank  and  file 
soldiers,  wno  did  so  much  to  construct  the 
road,  were  to  be  given  genuine  representation 
at  the  ceremony.  The  ribbon  was  held  by 
four  enlisted  men:  Corp  Refines  Sims,  Jr.  of 
Philadelphia  anJ  Pvt.  Alfred  Jalufka  of  Ken- 
nedy, Tex.,  representing  the  Whitehorse  sec- 
tor, and  Master  Sgt.  Andrew  E  Doyle  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Corp  John  T  Reilly  of  Detroit, 
representing  the  Fort  St.  John  sector.  Sims 
and  Reilly  are  Negroes,  symbols  of  the  colored 
troops  whose  toll  has  played  a  material  part  In 
the  1,630-mlle  ursdertaklng. 

After  the  ceremony,  lunch  was  served  In  the 
barracks.  The  smell  of  spruce  pitch  and  woc^d 
grain  was  still  In  the  air.  Boughs  hung  from 
the  ceiling  The  crimson  tunics  of  the  Moun- 
tles mingled  with  the  somber  khaki  of  their 
American  allies.  We  ate  moose  meat  and 
mountain  sheep.  Cigar  and  cigarette  smoke 
hung  beneath  the  beams.  The  band  played 
Johann  Strauss'  Tales  from  the  Vienna 
Woods  and  the  Blue  Danube,  lilting  memories 
of  a  land  which  may  soon  be  free.  It  was  like 
some  scene  from  a  Graustarkian  operetta. 
Inspector  Grennan  swayed  his  head  to  the 
gay  waltzes,  and  so  did  the  Amrlcan  mes^ 
sergeant  who  hurried  along  the  tables  seeing 
to  it  that  no  one's  plate  was  empty. 

It  was  an  episode  which  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  participated  in  it. 
My  own  most  vivid  memory  of  it  is  the  play- 
ing of  our  national  anthem  by  the  band  at 
Soldiers'  Summit.  As  the  music  faded  away 
and  I  looked  around  me  at  the  stern  faces  of 
the  American  soldiers  and  at  the  grim  coun- 
tenances of  the  Mountles.  I  felt  sure  that  in 
such  a  scene  as  this  lay  the  future  of  the 
United  Natidns — that  In  the  ability  of  us  all. 
Canadians.  Americans,  and  Alaskans,  white 
and  black,  civilian  and  soldier,  to  fuse  together 
our  efforts  In  such  a  project  as  the  Alcan 
Highway  rests  the  hope  of  the  free  peoples 
throughout  the  earth. 

With  best  wishes.  Tony.  I  am. 
Your  friend, 

Dick. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  14,  1942 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  long 
ago  as  February  24.  1942.  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  establish  a  research  division  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  deter- 
mine how  the  appropriations  that  we 
make  are  spent.  It  is  H.  R.  6667,  to  es- 
tablish an  oflBce  of  fiscal  investigations 
as  an  agency  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives.  There  have  been  several  con- 
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ferences  about  this  measure  but  no  leg- 
islative action  has  yet  been  taken  on  it. 
I  Intend  to  reintroduce  it  In  the  next 
Congress  convening  in  January. 

In  my  judgment  it  Is  most  important 
for  us  to  have  some  agency  of  our  own 
that  we  may  know  what  is  done  with  the 
money  we  appropriate.  I  think  in  this 
way  we  could  eliminate  much  waste  and 
extravagance  and  promote  economy  for 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  The  bill 
may  not  be  a  perfect  one,  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly serve  as  a  basis  for  the  proper  con- 
sideration of  this  vital  matter. 

In  speeches  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
I  have  called  attention  to  several  of  the 
many  items  which  we  all  feel  should  be 
investigated.  Today  the  Congress  is  be- 
ing criticized  about  many  administrative 
operations  for  which  it  certainly  is  not 
primarily  responsible.  We  can  obviate 
that  censure  by  establishing  an  agency 
of  our  own  .such  as  I  have  recommended 
to  follow  appropriations  in  their  expendi- 
ture by  the  vai'ious  governmental  organ- 
izations. We  have  had  it  brought  to  our 
attention  heretofore  that,  insofar  as  as- 
certainable, the  printing  bill  of  the  Gov- 
ernment now  amounts  to  $50  000.000. 
Much  of  this  printing  is  devoted  to  bu- 
reaucratic propaganda  to  enlarge  and  ex- 
tend agencies  which  could  either  be 
dimini.'Nhed  or  eliminated.  Much  of  it  is 
devoted  to  the  great  multiplicity  of  forms 
and  questionnaires  which  are  h.iin^  mg 
and  slowing  down  the  activitiL.s  ui  our 
citizens  in  every  walk  of  life.  Much  of 
it  has.  to  do  with  useless  red  tape. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  spent 
by  the  bureaus  In  long-distance  tele- 
phone calls,  but  we  all  know  that  it  is 
very  considerable.  We  know  also  that  in 
many  instances  an  air-mail  staiup  would 
serve  sufficiently  the  purpose  ot  these 
expenditures.  Much  of  the  fund.'^  dt - 
voted  to  unnecessary  travel  cculd  abo  be 
saved  by  resorting  to  the  u<;ual  and  regu- 
lar channels  of  mail. 

I  feel  sure  that  we  couid  di>pense  with 
a  number  of  bureaus  and  with  the  serv- 
ices of  hundreds  :  '  i>  'aps  thousands 
of  unnecessary  tnii:»;^,vi*  o  if  we  could 
just  get  definite  and  reliable  information 
about  their  activities.  Some  such  bill  as 
that  wh'ch  I  have  introduced  should 
receive  prompt  and  favorable  attention 
to  this  end.  Let  us  hope  that  very  early 
in  the  next  Congress  we  shall  take  such 
action. 


The  Litt'e  Man's  Road 
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IN  THE  Hi,)rriE  OF  REPKESEN'T.^TIVES 

Monday.  December  14    1942 

Mr.  DIMOND.  M.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  Petroleum  Co- 
ordinator for  War,  at  the  official  open- 
ing of  the  International  Hishway,  Fri- 
day, November  20,  1942: 


General  O'Connor,  soldiers  and  civilian 
workers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
builders  of  the  International  Hghwr.y:  I 
know  of  few  achievements  In  our  time  which 
have  tired  our  imaginations  as  keenly  as  this 
thing  which  you  have  done,  this  highway 
which  you  have  built.  The  whole  world  has 
watched  you  break  your  way  through  prairie 
and  mountains  and  high  timber.  Our  ene- 
mies watched  with  apprehension;  our  Allies 
with  quickened  pride. 

For  with  this  highway,  you  have  given  us 
a  cord  to  Alaska,  our  closest  battlefront  to 
Tokio.  You  have  proven  concretely  that  the 
shortest  distance  between  the  northerly  na- 
tions is  not  around  the  width,  but  here,  over 
the  top  of  the  world.  Because  we  followed 
you  on  the  global  maps  of  all  the  newspapers, 
you  made  us  realize  that  the  swiftest  route 
from  Chicago  to  Siberia  and  China  lies  across 
the  Arctic,  along  this  path  that  you  have 
made  ttuough  Canada  and  Alaska. 

By  your  knowledge  that  guns  and  quinine, 
trucked  along  this  highway,  would  save  the 
lives  of  men  who  now  are  fighting  and  dying, 
you  bulJt.  in  8  months,  what  may  become  one 
of  the  most  strategic,  and  surely  one  of  the 
safest,  supply  lines  we  have  anywhere  In  this 
war-torn  world.  By  your  belief  In  what  we 
are  fighting  for.  you  have  laid  a  life  line  to 
our  Allies  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  China,  yes 
and  through  their  back  doors,  to  the  con- 
quered nations  of  Europe. 

Every  tree  that  you  stripped  brought  us 
closer  to  Japan.  Every  stream  that  you 
crossed  flung  another  bridge  toward  victory. 
This  highway  has  lifted  all  of  our  hearti. 
You  have  put  new  courage  in  the  world. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  of  the  back- 
ground of  this  road.  Actually  your  work  was 
started  not  8  months  ago,  but  about  20.000 
years  ago.  That  was  when  the  first  man  be- 
gan to  build  an  International  highway  to 
find  new  life.  Only  he  was  coming  the  other 
way,  from  Asia  to  America.  We  didn't  do 
much  about  paving  a  way  for  his  millions  of 
children  until  the  twentieth  century.  It  was 
1938  when  engineers,  appointed  by  the  Joint 
American -Canadian  Commission,  went  north 
to  study  In  earnest  the  problems  of  construc- 
tion. They  discovered  that  the  winters  were 
exaggerated,  the  swamps  were  exaggerated, 
the  mountains  were  exaggerated,  and  so  was 
the  ice  and  snow.  It  was  left  for  you  to 
discover  that  the  mosquitoes  were  not  ex- 
aggerated; and  that  bears  made  good  side- 
walk superintendents. 

1  had  long  felt  that  the  highway  was  vital 
and  Important.  Now.  having  studied  the 
engineeis'  blue  prints  and  surveys,  I  know 
that  it  was  entirely  feasible  I  wanted  to 
have  It  built  immed'.ately,  so  that  when  war 
came,  as  we  knew  it  was  coming,  we  would 
have  a  link  between  our  factories  at  heme 
and  our  bas?s  In  the  North  Pacific.  I  wanted 
It  Joined  with  the  Government's  Alaska  Rail- 
road and  Richardson  Trail.  I  wanted  to  see 
Alaska  fed  ^i^h  a  whole  network  of  arteries. 
which  wcu  d  pen  the  way  for  permanent 
settlement.  Through  this  road  I  felt  the 
economic  resources  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon, 
lying  untouched  for  centuries  because  they 
had  no  way  to  eo  to  market,  could  flow  out 
to  the  cities  cf  •'  *  United  States  and  Canada 
and  to  the  marikels  of  the  world. 

Yet,  even  a  single  year  ago,  some  of  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  the  road,  fearless 
Donald  MacDonald  and  that  popular  Alaskan, 
Delegate  Anthony  Dimond,  were  praying  that 
the  International  highway  might  be  started 
in  our  lifetime.  This  a  year  ago.  Today  you 
and  I  see  that  dream  made  real.  The  skeptics 
have  been  silenced.  The  critics  have  crawled 
away.  Eicht  short  months  and  20.000  years 
after  It  was  started,  the  international  high-  . 
way  has  been  laid.  A  chapter  in  history  has 
been  closed;  a  new  chapter  has  been  opened. 

For  this  highway,  like  the  war  itself,  has 
made  the  world  Alaska-conscious.  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters  from  men  and 
women,  from  soldiers   ui.d   .sailors  and  con- 


struction workers,  from  doctors  and  busi- 
nessmen who  are  "discovering"  Alaska.  They 
want  to  go  north  after  the  war  to  homestead 
or  prospect  or  farm  or  run  a  beauty  shop. 
The  highway  has  speeded  the  development 
of  the  north  by  perhaps  a  hundred  years. 
With  careful  planning  the  opening  of  Alaska, 
the  Yukon  Territory,  and  British  Columbia 
may  well  become  one  of  our  great  projects  of 
post-war  reconstruction. 

You  soldiers  in  khaki  or  In  civilian  clothes 
have  built  a  highway  which  is  going  to  help 
us  win  the  war.  That  is  our  fii-st  considera- 
tion, the  imporunt  one.  But  It  is  going  to 
help  us  also  keep  the  peace  Working  to- 
gether in  war,  as  I  know  we  shall  work  to- 
gether after  the  war,  Americans  and  Canadi- 
ans have  here  laid  down  a  steel  and  concrete 
underpinning  for  that  highway  of  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  trust  that  we  must  build 
around  the  world. 

I  see  this  road  opening  up  regions  of  tense 
and  untamed  beauty.  I  see  it  tapping  vast 
oil  fields,  exploring  new  and  great  and  per- 
haps still  undreamed-of  resources.  I  see  it  as 
the  little  man's  road,  the  road  on  which  Mr. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Ivanovlch  and  Mr.  Chang  will 
help  each  other  fix  a  flat  I  see  It  leading 
from  the  factories  and  glistening  white 
houses  of  America  across  to  Siberia.  Asia,  and 
Europe  into  the  houses  of  all  of  those  native 
and  minority  races,  those  men  and  women 
who  must  be  granted  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  that  we  ask,  if  ours  is  to  be  a  free 
world.  I  see  it  breaking  across  geo'jraphlcal 
frontiers,  slashing  and  bulldozing  Its  way 
through  the  stumps  of  a  tx)o-narrow  nation- 
alism. I  see  it  winding  through  mental 
frontiers,  a  peaceful  corridor  opening  new 
doors  of  understanding  which,  until  iiow, 
have  been  shut  tight  by  ignorance  and  fear. 

Each  new  link  that  you  and  I.  that  Mr 
Jones.  Mr.  Ivanovfch,  and  Mr  Chang  build 
on  this  truly  International  highway  will  Join 
us  in  the  common  cause  of  a  better  and  more 
decent  world.  You  have  broken  trail  for  that 
little  man's  road.  You  have  glverr  us  new 
vision  and  renewed  faith.  We  are  proud  of 
you. 


One  of  .America's  Most  Co!or[ul  Charac- 
t?r.s  Has  Passed  From  the  Washington 
Scene 


FXTFNSIOX   OF   HOT-^P KS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 


IN   TKL   H'^-'^-E   CF   H  FTHE^F?nT.^"]  I\'ES 
Iv,  -■f;u^    0(  :-  hr-  :p    '<<■;: 

Ml.  rvTl'KDOCK  Mr,  Spf;=k' r.  :t  Is 
V.':' h  cr.  p  ,S':;rr''v."  ;::'■  I  i(ri:":'''d  C'i  'he 
death  of  our  F:'::d  :-:-A  <  ^■'..v:^'\f<r . 
William  Tyler  F'ag^  I  -h,  ::  m;-  >:,:n 
as  much  as  does  any  M  :r;b  :  vl  liis 
House,  for  ^:^'::l:rut  '(c.-r.a  tn  'iw  miad:" 
aisle  that  d.w.:- >  u-  po:;-::a:;y.  I  :■' n- 
sidered  li-:r  a>  t^iie  \A  u\\  ly  m,  \i\'.  nc?  ;n 
this  Chamb' :■■  ar,,d  c:r'ea:i;v  'v^d'if-d  his 
suggestions. 

I  have  m  n;\  r'':s>t-s-'jori  a"  uiis  r.\()r.\-  vA 
a  marj;,-.  ■ .;::  l^;:-:-.  ;  !;■-;•-  by  Wiiiiam 
Tyler  P.!:..-  :n'  !.  ;,:.iiii  2  \ta:-^  ::;:0.  It  is 
written  on  ihi  siationery  of  if  H  :  i- 
able  Bertrand  Siiell.  former  Rt-pubacan 
floor  leader  of  the  House.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  this  manuscript  was 
furnished  me  are  most  interesting  and 
reveal  the  character  of  this  trul:  gna: 
man. 


AL'T 


I'Ti 


■NI'IX  in  Tin:  r'^X'^RESSIOXAL  RECORD 


It  was  at  the  opening  of  the  daily 
sion  on  June  14.  1940.  that  I  sat  in  the 
Chamber  locking  through  the  Recor  )  of 
the  preceding  day.  when  William  T^ier 
Page  sat  down  beside  me.  Now  I 
cast  a  vote  the  day  before  which  cj 
me  to  be  greatly  criticized  in  my  hbme 


State  by  personc  who  did  not  know 


all 


the  facts  or  motives  involved.    My  o|ffice 
was  flooded  with  hot  tel-  -:.i:;^  •  a 
June  14  condemning  me  tor  that  paiJr  of 
my  vote  which  had  been  recorded  in  the 
press  that  morning  in   A: ./  r         i'    is 
true  I  had  voted  on  Juiic  l<    l  j4': 
only  way  I  could  vote  on  tha-  c...  ..  .tr.  a 

clear  conscience  •.ni  a*  t;.-  -arr.-'  Ime 
observe  my  oath  of  ^rfi^e.  I  r.-t::  :'!*|'hLs 
Chamber  on  the  evening  of  J  ;:■•  13 
ing  that  I  would  k-;v  rfceive  .■.•.<.>m 
for  that  vote  from  '.he  unlhmK.::.;  and 
certainly  from  the  designing.  G'  ipjs  *o 
my  ofBce  that  night  I  found  the  >' 
force  had  gone  home,  so  I  sat  dow: 
painfully  prepared  ar.  •  xension  c 
marks  to  put  down  oii  paper  some  u  my 
thoughts  on  the  matter  and  reason^  for 
my  action. 

Imagine    my   ae:"«>abl" 
:  li'.riamg  day  wh-  r.  W:;:. 
seated  himself  be.Mde  mt 
cratic  side  of  the  House- 


n  the  Dt  mo- 
and  said: 


I  have  ]u«t  read  in  the  Record  wha 
■aid  about  your  vote  yesterday.     I  agree 
you  entirely  as  to  a  Members  constl 
duty.     A  soldier  takes  the  same  oath  to 
tect    and    defend    the    Constituti  :. 
United  States  as  Is  taken  by  each  Mr 
this  House      The  soldier  observes  thai 
or  fails  to  observe  it.  by  his  conduct  o 
field  of  battle.     Each  N!-:  .   ■  r  of  this 
ber  observes  his  oath  •. :  .r^-.e.  or  fails 
serve  it.  by  the   way  he  votes  on 
presented  here.    You  are  right  to  vote 
any  bill  which  you  are  convinced  is  u 
etitutlonal. 


you 

with 

tuilional 


pro- 

the 

r  of 

oath. 

the 

am- 
ob- 


t3 


mes  sures 
ag  ainst 


acon- 


I  replied: 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  Xh 
Page,  for  it  is  exactly  the  way  I  feel.  3Ut  I 
fear  some  will  say  that  I  used  xh"  ni' =Mcn 
of  unconstitutionality  of  the  bill  :  -.y  a 
pretext  for  votinjf  aga:r.  =  t  !*  Now,  I  a:  i  not 
a  lawver.  andv+row  is  .;  :  t  •■  Member  to  Know 
how  to  vole  on  a  bill  of  doubtful  conititu- 
tionahty? 

Then,  said  M:    Page: 

I  have  given  this  matter  much  thoughit,  for 
I  have  long  realized  the  dilemma  of  an;  and 
ell  Members  when  a  bill  of  doubtful  cc  nstl- 
tutionality  is  brought  before  the  Fcuse. 
Seme  time  ago  I  draftetl  a  proposed  nev(  rule 
which  I  think  might  very  well  be  adopt  'd  as 
one  cf  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre  -ent 
atives  By  this  rule  I  have  made  provision 
whereby  very  expert  legal  opinion  may  be 
given  to  the  Members  on  all  such  bills  a:  the 
request  of  the  Members  having  the  d  Dubt 
If  you  care  to  study  my  suijgesticn.  ]  will 
hand  you  a  copy  of  this  proposed  rule . 


:t'.;ch 
ills 
rr.Jnu- 


I  explained  thn*  I  •';:•,  b-  • 
Interested,  and  M:.  Pi-      ^    : 
cloakroom  and  return  ai  -v    ::    r. 
script.     Of  course.  I  chensii  tc 
this  draft  of  his  much  needed,   cu 
yet  unadopted,  new  rule  for  the  Hpuse 
c  :'  R'  present arivf.--. 

\V..,;am  Tyler  Page  had  lone  as 
come  an  institution  in  connection 
*:•;'"  House  of  F\- ;:r'- -r  r.M-;-'"<  A'i 
my  taii'-^aeu-^-  ;.■-.('  iaid  abt  u:  h.- 
ability.  ;■.:-  r: .•  .-dliness.  his  plea.ar.t; 
sonaliiy,  and  his  impressiveness.  i 
actly  true.     I  have  always  pointed  \h::n 


out  whenever  I  took  my  young  friends 
to  the  Members'  gallery  and  he  was  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber,  for,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, he  usually  came  each  day  and 
sealed  himself  near  the  entrance  to  the 
RepubUcan  cloakroom.  That  put  him 
in  plain  view  from  the  Members'  gal- 
lery on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber. Because  I  have  been  a  teacher  of 
.American  history  and  government,  I 
look  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  con- 
ducting my  former  students  to  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
never  failed  to  point  out  the  author  of 
the  American's  Creed  to  my  guests.  On 
a  few  occasions  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  the  young  friends  from  Arizona 
meet  this  distinguished  gentleman.  Once 
he  autographed  a  copy  of  the  American's 
Creed  for  the  Arizona  Girl  Pilgrim 
brought  here  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
-A.Tierican  Revolution. 

Wilham  Tyler  Page  was  a  thorough 
student  of  cur  political  literature  and 
of  our  fundamental  constitutional  philos- 
ophy, as  his  unique  assemblaging  of  the 
American's  Creed  bears  evidence.  He 
often  referred  to  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  seems  to  have  held  that  early  states- 
man in  high  esteem.  His  veneration  of 
these  things  which  underlie  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  was  due  to  his  thorough 
understanding  and  deep  appreciation  of 
them.  His  patriotism  was  ingrained  and 
not  artificial.  Future  generations  will  be 
blessed  and  America  safeguarded  to  the 
extent  his  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion is  passed  on  to  all  who  follow. 


Know  Thv  Con?re>s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  14,  1942 

Mr  .MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

Pj.„„p^  t  •"  • -'.cie  the  following  article  by 
U:  Ci  -:  .--  Benson,  president.  Harding 
College.  Searcy,  Ark.: 

Are  you  critical  of  Congress?  I  was  before 
going  to  Washington  and  having  direct  ex- 
perience with  various  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

For  years  I  read  th<'  good-natured  wise- 
cracks of  Will  Rogers  atiout  Congress.  I  also 
read  numerous  other  articles  which  deliber- 
ately criticized  Congress.  Then  I  watched 
the  aggressive  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment making  ever  greater  and  more  de- 
tailed demands  of  Congress,  and  finally  found 
myself  wondering  whetlier  Congress  was  still 
a  capable.  Independent,  representative  law- 
making tody 

Having  a  measure  of  Scotch  blood,  which 
has  always  given  me  considerable  apprecia- 
tion for  the  value  of  a  dollar.  I  was  also 
disturbed  about  the  :nuge  appropriations, 
which,  from  1930  to  1940.  averaged  about 
$3,000,000,000  a  year  above  national  income. 
and  which  were  creating  an  unfavorable 
backgrotmd  for  a  long,  hard  war,  wblcli  was 
evidently  before  us. 

Putting  all  of  this  together  made  me  won- 
der if  there  was  not  some  truth  in  statements 
made  by  cracker-barrel  philosophers  to  the 
eCTect  that  Congressmen  were  only   a  group 


of  professional  politicians,  whose  chief  con- 
cern was  keeping  their  Jobs. 

In  May  1941  I  decided  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton and  personally  request  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  to  reduce 
extravagant  nondefense  expenditures  of  the 
Government  about  $2,000,000,000.  While  I 
knew  that  any  private  citizen  had  that  right. 
I  nevertheless  started  to  Washington  with 
grave  misgivings. 

Why  should  that  group  of  Congressmen  be 
interested  in  me — an  average  citizen  with 
only  one  vote?  Moreover.  I  wanted  to  talk 
common  sense,  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
and  wondered  if  that  would  make  them  want 
to  throw  me  out.  Having  bolstered  my  cour- 
age with  a  sense  of  public  duty,  however,  I 
faced  that  august  body,  determined  to  speak 
my  mind  and  take  the  consequences. 

My  turn  came  toward  the  close  of  a  long, 
weary  day  of  hearings,  and  I  was  almost 
frightened  to  observe  every  member  of  the 
committee  following  me  closely,  and  appar- 
ently analyzing  ray  every  sentence.  Having 
finished,  I  stood  almost  breathless,  awaiting 
their  reaction,  and  expecting  criticism  of  my 
suggestions. 

Then  came  the  most  astonishing  moment 
in  my  life.  Not  a  single  question  was  asked 
or  a  single  statement  made  for  the  purpose 
of  conftjsing  or  embarrassing  me.  On  the 
contrary.  I  was  thanked  for  coming  and  the 
testimony  was  complimented.  Sympathetic. 
Intelligent,  comprehensive  questions  were 
asked,  demonstrating  both  their  genuine  deep 
concern  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation 
and  their  familiarity  with  economics  and 
national  budgets.  They  were  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  need  for  greater  national  econ- 
omy, and  interested  in  proper  steps  to 
achieve  it. 

That  one  experience  completely  revolu- 
tionized my  opinion  of  Congress. 

Three  months  later  I  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Again  I  was 
treated  with  unsurpassed  courtesy.  My 
growing  esteem  for  Congress  was  further 
enhanced. 

Still  more  recently  I  appeared  before  a 
third  group,  a  senatorial  subcommittee. 
This  time  one  member  of  the  group  spent 
about  an  hour,  apparently  trying  only  to 
heckle,  embarrass,  confuse,  or  discredit  me. 
His  conduct  was  quite  different  from  that  of 
his  colleagues,  and  I  Inter  found  that  he  had 
not  been  elected  at  all  He  was  a  recent  ap- 
pointee, who  evidently  had  not  yet  become 
familiar  with  the  dignity  and  honor  which 
customarily  characterizes  the  distinguished 
body  of  which  he  har<  suddenly  become  a 
Member.  He  was  the  type  I  had  heard  so 
much  about,  the  rare  exception — not  the 
rule. 

During  this  most  critical  period  In  our 
history,  national  unity  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance. For  the  purpose  of  winning  the  war 
and  protecting  our  national  Interests,  it  is 
imperative  that  Congress  receive  the  respect 
and  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  public  to 
which  it  is  Justly  entitled,  and  of  which  it  is 
proving  itself  worthy. 


Feats  of  Lt.  George  U  •  i  *!     t  ^V 'iiiii  :  tf  n, 
Del. 


EXTENSION  OF  REiMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PHiU?  A.  TRAYNOR 

or  DELAWARr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  14,  1942 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
little  reminder  to  those  who  are  griping 


APPEXDIX 


T(^ 


THE  COXOKESSIOXAL  RECORD 


A  127 


about  V, hal  Lhcy  consider  hardship-  and 
sacrifices  at  home. 

Uncle  Sam's  fliers  who  soar  i  ar  tn< 
New  Guinea  wilderness  to  meet  tia  ji;. 
Zeros  are  living  ui.di  r  primitive  cun- 
ditions,  and  in  tliuk  ■  ;:\;es  whicii  try 
to  engulf  a  white  n.  ;;  t  ven  while  he 
walks  and  '\-.  - 


A  letter  ironi  L*  Gfajrgf  Wt-a 


W;l. 


mington,  D- I  ,  tia'  \.'a::2  Ana!;cai: 
her' '  w  ;^  '  li  a-e?  d  t-ia:  J  ;r-  planes  on  De- 
cemb-jr  7.  I'jil.  u ...-.  ;,:juat  his  clothes 
mildewing  on  his  body,  and  how  they 
have  to  clean  and  oil  their  pun.s  ar  d 
equipment  at  least  once  every  day  to  pre- 
vent them  from  rusting  because  of  the 
climate. 

Lieutenant  Welch  figured  in  a  dispatch 
from  the  New  Guinea  war  zone  recently 
when  it  was  reported  that  on  the  anni- 
versary of  Pearl  Harbor  he  bagged  three 
more  Japs,  thus  chalking  up  seven  to  his 
credit.  Welch  wa.'^  in  the  thick  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  ;.::-i'  k.  blasting  four  raiders 
out  of  tht'  iky  c:,  liait  rr.emorable  D'  - 
cembti  7 

Good  luck  to  you,  G>'r  a  O:  •  {hose 
yellow-bellied  sons  of  tlie  sun  hell.  You 
have  avenged  the  killing  of  your  pal, 
Tajior,  at  Pearl  I!.'  r  Oa  fighting 
American  aviator  Ujcc  yuu  una  yuur  com- 
rades is  worth  more  than  a  sky  full  of 
Japs. 


United  Nahons"  Task 


EXTENSION   OF   KI-M.-RK,? 

[fON.  JOSEPH  CLARK  BALDWIN 

■    r      NF  .V     Y.  iRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C^F  I-:LPRESENT.\Trv  E.a 

Monday.  December  14,  1942 

M.  i]  \l  :j'.\  IN  Ml,  t'i>eakcr.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter,  which 
was  published  In  the  New  York  Tribune 
of  Sunday,  November  15,  1942 

UNrTKD  NATIONS'  T.\SK — NATION.».L  RI.1':  3L:c.\.'." 
CLUB  APPLAtnW  UNDERTAKING  THE  TRKMEN- 
DOUS   WORK   or   REBtTILDING   THE  WORLD 

To  the  Neto  York  Herald  Tribxinp: 

On  October  13  the  National  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Republican  Club  pre- 
sented a  report  concerning  things  deemed 
vital  to  winning  the  war  and  then  keeping 
the  peace.  At  a  special  meeting  called  for 
the  purpose,  the  club  adopted  it. 

However,  in  the  rush  of  the  election  car.i- 
paign  publication  was  "withheld  "  for  one 
reason  or  another.  The  election  being  over. 
It  seems  opportune  for  me  as  chairman  of 
the  national  affairs  committee  to  call  special 
attention  to  one  section  of  the  report  that  is 
perhaps  cvf  :i  n^  r'^  timely  now  than  when 
originally  wutur;  The  section  is  entitled 
'"United  Nations"  and  reads  as  follows: 

'Tn  the  eight  clatises  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  on  Aug^ist  14,  1941, 
we  have  a  declaration  of  general  principles 
on  which  they  base  their  "hopes  for  a  better 
future  for  the  world."  We  have  there  also 
the  expression  of  a  common  purpose  to  at- 
tain complete  v'.c'orv  snd  lasting  ppnre  We 
are  glad  that  ^he  Prf  dent  and  tlv  prime 
Minister  could  state  in  striking  fcrm  some 
of  the  Ideals  that  move  the  minds  and  souls 
of  untold  millions  of  inT.  nnd  women 
throughout  the  world. 


"The  Atlantic  Charter  was  mad?  the  basis 
of  the  United  Nations'  agreement  of  January 
2,  1942,  signed  by  the  leaders  of  25  nations, 
now  30  nations,  who  declared  therein  that  It 
is  "essential  to  defend  life,  liberty,  independ- 
ence, and  religious  freedom,  and  to  preserve 
human  rights  and  justice  in  their  own  lands 
as  well  as  other  lands." 

"It  is  everlastingly  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  Nations  tliat  they  constitute  the  only 
International  organization  which  has  had  the 
courage  actually  to  fight  for  the  right. 

"On  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how  noble 
and  unselfish  the  declarations  of  the  United 
Nations"  charter,  its  grand  objectives  are  ob- 
jectives only.  In  reaching  those  objectives 
the  means  will  be  of  importance  comparable 
to  the  objectives  themselves.  But  In  de- 
vising the  means,  in  finding  the  way,  men 
will  be  apt  to  advance  different  views.  Any 
such  differences  should  be  resolved  iB  the 
American  way — by  discussion  and  ultimate 
concurrence.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  If  the 
great  objectives  should  not  be  reached  merely 
because  a  few  men,  working  closely  along  the 
lines  of  a  particular  concept,  should  attempt 
to  dictate  the  mechanism  for  reaching  those 
objectives.  Accordingly,  we  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  an  advisory  commission  of 
outstanding  men,  commanding  universal  con- 
fidence by  their  moral  and  intellectual  stat- 
ure, nonpartisan  in  their  approach,  but  con- 
scious of  all  the  various  Interests  In  this 
Nation  that  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, to  suggest  the  means  of  attaining  the 
great  ends  we  have  In  view — in  other  words, 
to  suggest  the  mechanism  for  attaining  free- 
dom, justice,  and  permanent  peace,  through 
the  Joint  action  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  quoted  language  seems  highly  sig- 
nificant for  the  following  reasons: 

An  important  Republican  organization  has 
formally  and  specifically  approved  United  Na- 
tions as  the  medium  through  which  perm.a- 
nent  peace  is  to  be  attained,  thus  putting 
aside  the  vague  talk  about  a  community  of 
nations  and  other  similar  generalities. 

The  committee  correctly  noted  the  transi- 
tion from  the  1941  Atlantic  Charter  to  the 
1942  Un!u  N  •  ons  Charter,  thus  answering 
in  advance  Mr  VVillkle's  criticism  of  the  char- 
ter's supposed  limited  application. 

Tlie  National  Republican  Club  has  given 
unslnted  credit  where  credit  Is  justly  due. 
regardle.'^^  of  politics,  but  counsels  against  any 
unwise  attempt  by  one  faction  of  one  po- 
litical party  to  be  the  sole  and  exclusive 
architect  of  a  structure  that  must  be  great 
enough  to  encompass  humanity 

John  Edmono  idLwii-r. 

New  York,  November  14,  1942. 


AddreJ?  Before  Soutfiern  Men's 
Apparei  Club 


t!i(.' 

■  (i;  making  before 
■'■  Southern  Men's 
!;:V)-'\ :  .1  Hotel  in 


l.XTF.S<JO-i   OF   Ri,MARK< 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  KEBERT 

ijy   ;  !jr:-  :.■>  n  •'. 
IN    n^F   HtK'SF   C-V  REPF.E.-ENTATIVES 

M-vd'iij.  Dci.  ir-r-.i-  14,  O'-O: 

Mr.  HEBERT      Mr  Spr-.k' -    u-<    :-■' 
lowing  is  an  addr.-v..  \ihi''h   1   h 
privilege  and  pi  a-j 
the  ^rst  meetirr  u: 
Apparel  Club  in  *!.- 
New  Orleans  o:\  Nijvt^rritx^r  9.  1942 

Ladies  and  gentlcrr.er:  we  r.'t  ;tb  u:.  a  ci-.rty 
business.  We  are  abcu^  a  a.r:y  ;c:ten  busi- 
ness tcday  rrrbably  it  is  the  dirtiest  and 
filth;^  .-•.  i:,us;-,i^-  -'.at  civilization  can  be  en- 
gaged in  \\  r.  '  Pf-rj.r^.ps  Sherman's  state- 
ment thrtt  •  W.ii  i>  l.tl.     was  in  fact  an  un- 


derstatement, becatise  war  as  we  know  ii  is 
not  the  war  we  read  about  in  our  history 
books  when  we  were  children.  Ttiis  is  total 
war;  global  war,  they  call  it;  it  is  a  peoples 
war.  In  this  type  of  war,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  noucombatant.  We  are  all  in  the 
war.  The  days  have  gene  when  we  read  about 
the  fights  on  the  battlefields  in  wh:ch  only 
the  soldiers  were  engaged.  The  day  has  come 
when  we.  sitting  here  in  this  group,  are  sub- 
ject to  bombardment  and  death,  the  same  as 
the  fighting  man  on  the  front.  The  soldiers 
today  in  this  war  are  only  a  part  of  the  whole 
picture.  "The  man  behind  the  man  behind 
the  giin  is  just  as  important  as  that  man  on 
the  front. 

We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  if  Lee 
had  bad  a  couple  of  machine  gunners  at 
Gettysburg,  probably  the  result  of  the  War 
between  the  States  would  have  been  different. 
What  could  Lee  have  done  with  a  couple  of 
machine  gunners  if  he  did  not  have  the  men 
behind  the  lines  to  supply  bullets  for  tliose 
guns?  Today  we  find  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion not  only  of  sending  our  men  to  the 
front  to  fight,  but  of  keeping  those  men  be- 
hind to  supply  them,  and  for  every  1  soldier 
sent  to  the  front.  I  think  the  figure  has  sky- 
rocketed from  between  7  to  14  to  something 
like  23  or  25. 

This  war  is  big  and  nasty  business,  but  we 
In  America  don"t  fully  know  It  yet.  With 
all  due  deference  to  the  great  Commander  in 
Chief  who  leads  us  and  who  says  that  America 
is  fully  cognizant  of  this  war,  we  really  don't 
know  we  are  at  war  yet.  and  that  is  what  I 
would  like  to  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  about 
today. 

We  are  not  going  to  know  we  ar'  ;  :  war 
until  the  casualty  lists  are  publiei..-  We 
are  not  going  to  know  we  are  at  war  until 
the  man  who  stood  beside  us  in  our  busi- 
ness is  reported  dead,  and  then  ve  are  going 
to  know  what  we  are  about.  Then  the  full 
realization  of  what  war  really  means  is  going 
to  be  brought  home  to  us. 

The  first  real  offensive  blow  was  struck  In 
Africa  only  a  few  short  hours  ago,  and  with 
the  coming  of  that  offensive  there  is  also 
coming  multiple  grief  and  sadness  In  our 
homes.  Many  men  here  only  a  year  ago  are 
now  in  the  far-flung  corners  of  the  world 
today,  trying  to  preserve  for  us  the  right 
which  America  performed  at  the  ballot  box 
on  last  Tuesday.  These  men  are  fighting  to 
give  you  the  continued  privilege  of  saying 
who  will  run  your  Government. 

Is  that  worth  fighting  for? 

Is  it  worth  fighting  for  for  us  to  be  privi- 
leged to  walk  tc  a  ballot  box  and  not  with 
bullets  but  with  ballots  to  tell  what  we  think 
of  our  country  and  the  way  it  is  being  run? 
What  a  sad  misunderstanding,  what  a  tragic 
misunderstanding  did  the  dictators  of  Europe 
and  Japan  have  of  the  national  ballot  of  last 
Tuesday,  if  they  found  any  consolation  In  it. 
If  they  found  in  the  ballot  of  last  Tuesday 
any  repudiation  of  what  America  stands  for. 
what  a  sad  awakening  they  will  have.  What 
a  lack  of  understanding  they  have  of  America 
and  what  we  stand  fori  If  anything,  the 
result  of  last  "Tuesday's  election  v-hrr,  it 
reached  Europe  should  have  catised  -".;  lii- 
ler  to  tremble  with  fear,  because  wl-tre  in 
Germany,  where  in  Italy,  where  in  Japan. 
.i:  ;;  V. ;,(■!  in  any  totalitarian  government 
c-u.d  t:.e  people  of  that  government  have 
marched  to  the  polls  in  time  of  war  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  freely  and  without  fear 
of  redress  from  anybody — except  in  America? 
(Applause.] 

The  balloting  last  Tuesday,  my  friends.  If 
anything  was  democracy  et  work.  It  wasn't 
the  German  plcbesclte  v.-here.  unless  you 
vote  "Ja""  your  vote  wasn't  counted.  If  any- 
thing, last  we^k"E  election  w.is  the  healthiest 
thing  in  this  country  since  Pearl  Harfjor. 
It  w,.=;  healthy  because  it  made  Americans 
ro.  :.7.  that  the  American  way  is  the  right 
way  of  life  after  all  Instead  of  drifting 
apart  we  have  been  brought  closer  together. 
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Unfortunately,  we  were  perhaps  a 
Nation  before  Pearl  Harbcr.     Some  %'- 
thusiaitic.  honest,  sincere,   patriotic 
leans  did  not  agree  with  our  foreign 
They  called  themselves  Isolationists 
of  us  who  believed  In  the  foreign 
F  Roosevelt — they     called     u; 

;  interventionists. 

And    I   want   to   tell   you   this   no 
thought  and  memory  will  always 
from  Congress  with  me  when  I  have  f 
there.     And  that  Is  the  terrible  thoug 
I  might  have  to  vote  for  war.     I  don 
myself    on    being   callous.     I    am    cal 
know,   because  of  the  business  I  was 
fore  I  went  to  Congress.     I  was  in  th 
paper  business — the  only  game  I  eve 
I  have  seen  rrlen  die  on  the  gallows; 
stayed  with  them  all  of  the  night  befc 
.  execution;     In    some     cases.     I     havi 
marched  to  the  gallows  with   them. 
been    in   courtrooms,   and    I   have   w< 
what  those  men  in  the  Jury  box  thou 
felt  when   they  were   called  upon  to 
man  to  the  gallows — to  his  death      fi 
I  was  hardened  to  it.     But  from  day 
In  Congress  I  saw  the  specter  of  w 
stantly  before  my  eyes,  and  I  w 
I  would  feel  when   that  roll  was  cal 
I  was  called  upon  to  vote  "Aye."  kn 
would  have  to  send  hundreds  and 
of  men  to  their  death — and  I  tremblf 
then  came  Pearl  Harbor — alma<t  11 
ago  to  the  day.     December  7 — a  day 
live  forever  as  a  day  of  treachery 
night  we  found  that  we  had  no  iscla 
we  found   that  we  had    no   interven 
we     found    that     we    had    only    A 
I  Applause  1 

Stephen  Decatur  In  his  toast  ex 
very  aptly:  "Our  Country!  In  hei 
course  with  foreign  nations  may  sh« 
be  in  the  right;  but  our  country. 
WTongf 

We  have  no  party  lines  now      \'. 
united  for  one  purpose,  not  only  of 
this  war.  but  for  the  more  import 
pose  of  winning  the  peace  that  Is  t 
this  war.     Someone  has  said  that 
been  no  good  war  and  no  bad  peace 
had  only  won  the  last  peace  as  we  ^ 
last  war.  we  would  not  be  in  the  pied 
we  are  in  today      Tliat  unified  feeli 
we  had  after  Pearl  Harbor  is  the  sam 
that  swept  this  country  on  Wedne«da 
Ing    last.     From    the    victorious 
side — and  I  say  "victorious"  advisedly 
they  do  not  have  control  of   the 
the  Senate,  but   theirs  was   a   tr 
as  a  southern  Democrat  I  pay  hon 
trlbu'e  to  them  for  that  triumph 
not  gloat  in  that  victory.     They  did  n 
their  victory  in  the  face  of  the  deft' 
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bvit.  In  typical  Amencau  fashion,  wi 
widespread,  they  reafllrmed  their  fait 
foreign  policy  and  leadership  of  this 
«nd  declared.  "We  are  in  an   - 
mi  to  the  end  of  a  negotiated  ;  ■ 
the   o>mpIete    surrender   and   cx^mj 
nihllation  of  e\-erythlng  that  is  ci.;. 
the  right  and  principles  of   the  'fofir 
doms'  for  which  we  are  fighting  t<  <: 
•r»  a  united  people  " 

We  are  fighting  for  other  people, 
as  ourselves,  to  have  the  right  to  liv 
American  way.  to  live  in  the  way  w 
know,  the  only  way  we  know.  beer. use 
those  who  have  gone  before  us  havi 
and  bled  to  give  us. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  covild  eiigage  In 
pretty  phases:  I  could  throw  t>eautifi  1  adjec- 
tives to  you.  and  paint  magniflcent  w^rd  p.c- 
tures.  but  you  don  t  want  that.  I  ttink  you 
want  to  realize  more  in  the  everyc  ay  lan- 
guage we  know  Just  what  we  are  abtut.  and 
also  to  realize  and  to  take  stock  of  :r-.  ves 
and  to  be  honest  with  ourselves  a.  :  ...  :nit 
that  unfortunately  we  have  becan-i  jl  soft 
people.     Oh,  terribly   soft! 

As  we  sit  here  today,  do  we  r'  .  J  -  a:.d 
know  and  understand  exactly  whar  ■  ...ive,' 
Do  we  know  and  understand  wha:    j    ;   i.er- 
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Itage  is?  When  we  look  at  a  tax  bill  and 
wonder  what  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
next  year  and  squawk  about  it,  do  we  realize 
how  little,  after  all.  we  are  giving.  When  we 
look  at  the  gasoline  and  rubber  shortage  and 
meat  rationing,  and  perhaps,  yes,  in  the  fu- 
ture, even  apparel  rationing,  we  become  fu- 
rious. We  cant  understand  why  we  have 
to  sacriSce.  Everything  that  was  good  in 
this  world,  everything  that  has  been  noble, 
has  come  from  sacrifice,  has  come  from  pain, 
has  come  from  suffering.  E^-ery  one  of  you 
who  was  brought  into  this  world  was  brought 
in  at  the  risk  of  a  life.  Every  one  of  you 
saw  the  light  of  day  because  some  good 
woman  was  willing  to  risk  her  life  to  bring 
you  into  the  world.  And  so  It  is  with  the  his- 
tory of  nations.  Every  nation  that  has  ac- 
complished, attained,  or  arrived  at  any  great- 
ness has  only  arrived  at  that  greatness 
through  the  sacrifice  and  suffering  of  its  peo- 
ple, but  we  of  today  have  forgotten  that.  I 
am  afraid. 

Coming  down  on  the  train  I  talked  to  a 
young  merchant  marine  who  had  Just  re- 
ttirned  from  convoy  duty  to  Scotland,  and  he 
made  a  remark  on  thit  train  to  me  that  has 
stayed  with  me  ever  since.  "We  in  America 
don  t  know  what  we  have  got  until  we  see 
what  they  have  in  ot.her  countries."  And  I 
agree. 

We  take  the  liberty  we  have  as  an  assured 
fact.  We  take  freedcm  as  something  which 
was  always  here.  We  believe  it  is  our  right. 
Why.  it's  Ju.st  something  handed  down  to  us. 
Our  children  come  up  and  see  the  radio  on 
the  table.  Not  once  do  they  think  of  the 
sttidy.  toil,  and  lalwr  behind  the  men  who 
invented  that  radio.  They  think  it  Is  some- 
thing which  has  always  been  here,  some- 
thing which  has  betn  here  as  long  as  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

Airp.anes  overhead  They  have  forgotten, 
or  perhaps  didut  even  know  of  the  pioneer- 
ing days  of  the  airplane.  We  in  America 
have  forgotten  what  the  men  of  Valley  Forge 
went  through,  flghting  through  bitter  winters 
withotit  iood.  clothing,  or  shoes.  K  we 
thougli  of  it  at  all,  we  dismissed  it  from 
our  minds — we  have  too  easily  forgotten  these 
men  of  Washington  who  stained  the  snow 
with   their  blood. 

Were  tliey  fighting  for  something  for  them- 
selves? No.  They  were  fighting  to  hand 
down  a  noble  heritage  to  those  who  came 
after  them — to  you  and  to  me.  If  they 
hadn't  sacrificed  their  lives,  and  If  they 
hadn't  given  their  all  and  their  blood,  we 
would  net  be  allowed  to  sit  here  today  and 
dl-cu>^s  this  situation  as  free  people,  or  to 
wcr-hip  In  churche-  of  cur  choice.  They  sac- 
rificed for  us.  Are  we  going  to  let  them 
down?  Are  we  gouig  to  think  that  what 
they  fought  for  is  not  worth  fighting  lor 
today? 

1  believe  I  know  America,  and  you  knew  it. 
tot>,  Recardless  of  our  faults,  we  have  the 
fame  blwKi  m  our  vcns  as  the  men  of  Valley 
Forge,  Shllch.  Gettysbuj-g.  Bull  Run.  Manila. 
Argonne.  Bellcau  Woods,  And  though  we 
may  have  slipped,  as  a  wayward  boy  or  girl, 
blood  will  eventually  tell,  and  I  am  confident 
of  the  future. 

We  had  come  to  the  same  position,  up 
until  a  short  month  or  so  ago.  I  am  afraid, 
of  a  man  who  accumulated  a  fortune 
through  sveat  and  :oil,  and  left  that  for- 
tune to  a  son,  and  the  son  diaeipated  it. 
We  have  been  left  a  fortune  by  our  fore- 
fathers We  have  been  perhaps  a  little 
thoughtless,  not  meaning  anything  by  It, 
We  have  forgotten  what  they  went  through 
to  leave  It  to  us.  But  today  in  this  bitter 
war  is  a  realization  for  us.  We  know  what 
business  we  are  about,  and  every  day  we 
are  awakening  more  and  more  to  the  call, 
and  In  the  ultimate  we  are  going  to  prove 
our  right  to  be  called  Americans. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
teen-age  draft  bill,  about  sending  children 
to  the  war.  Today  in  Congress  they  are 
voting  on  a  provisicn  of  the  teen-age  bJl, 


Before  I  left,  I  prepared  myself  to  go  on 
record  against  the  training— the  compulsory 
1-year  training — of  18-  and  19-year-cld  boys 
before  sending  them  into  service.  I  will 
not  tie  the  hands  of  cur  military  leaders. 
My  desk  before  I  left  was  flooded  with  let- 
ters from  mothers,  protesting  against  send- 
ing their  children  into  the  fight,  and  as  I 
looked  at  some  of  these  letters,  I  could  only 
think  of  another  letter  I  received  sometime 
ago  from  a  lady  in  Virginia.  She  excoriated 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  called 
him  the  most  vicious  and  vile  names  that 
any  human  could  call  another.  I  answered 
that  lady,  and  my  reply  was  this — 

"Mt  Dear  Madam:  The  only  answer  I  have 
to  give  to  you  is  this — that  tonight,  when 
you  ret  on  your  knees  and  pray — if  you  do 
pray — lift  your  eyea  heavenward  and  thank 
God  that  you  live  in  a  country  where  you 
can  write  such  a  letter,  and  not  find  your- 
self in  a  concentration  camp  after  you  have 
WTltten   It." 

And  I  wonder  if  that's  worth  fighting  for. 
[Applause  1 

There  are  so  many  things  I  would  like  to 
say,  that  time  does  not  permit,  but  I  Just 
want  to  get  perhaps  this  thought  over  to 
you. 

We  are  not  a  superior  people.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  America  of  the  last  generation  has 
become  too  accustomed  to  reading  comic 
strips  about  Superman.  They've  seen  too 
many  moving  pictures  about  what  pushovers 
our  enemies  are.  We  have  been  brought  up 
from  childhood  to  think  that,  because  we 
have  never  lost  a  war,  we  will  always  be  vic- 
torious— that  we  are  unbeatable,  and  that  we 
were  a  people  apart.  Truly  that  was  the 
Isolationist  spirit — that  idea  that  other  na- 
tions didn't  count.  We  felt  very  much  like 
the  Yankee  baseball  team  in  the  last  World 
Series.  Just  Jot  "Yankees"  across  your  chest, 
and  the  game  is  over.  But  that  determined 
little  band  of  Cardinals  proved  they  were 
men  the  same  as  the  Yankees  were.  [Ap- 
plause.) 

During  college  days  I  could  always  remem- 
ber the  Notre  Dame  team  of  Knute  Rockne. 
and  I  can  remember  the  time  when  Loyola 
went  to  South  Bend  to  play  them.  Clark 
Shaughnessy  was  the  Loyola  coach  at  that 
time.  Rockne  would  run  a  hundred  men  out 
on  the  field,  and  the  green  would  turn  to 
blue,  and  the  visiting  team  would  be  awed 
and  frightened  to  death  by  such  a  display  of 
might  But  when  Loyola  went  up  there, 
Shaughnessy  kept  his  men  in  the  dressing 
room  until  Notre  Dame  had  finished  their 
show,  and  then  he  told  his  men.  "Remember I 
There  are  11  men  on  our  team  and  there  are 
11  men  on  the  Notre  Dame  team.  Only  li- 
no more,  and  you  are  men  Just  as  they  are. 
They  can  outnuml)er  you  but  they  cant  out- 
fight >-uu.  if  you've  got  the  determination  and 
the  guts  to  fight  back  ' 

And  Mr.  Rockne  was  lucky  to  win  by  on* 
touchdown  at  Uie  la*t  minute. 

And  so,  with  us  Americans.     We  have  got 
to  know  and  realize  that  the  men  of  other 
countries  are  men  and  women  the  same  as 
we    are.     What    are    those    famous    lines    of 
Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice? 
"If  ycu  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh? 
If  you  poison  us.  do  we  not  die? 
And  If  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge?" 

Do  not  our  enemies  have  the  same  emo- 
tions as  we  have?  They  are  human  like  we 
are.  and  they  are  as  brave  as  we  are.  and  they 
can  fight  Just  like  we  can  fight.  They,  too, 
believed  In  what  they  are  fighting  for.  They 
have  been  misled  by  false  leaders,  but  withal 
they  believe  In  them. 

Our  national  anthem  contains  the  line, 
"The  land  of  the  brave  and  the  home  of  the 
free."  I  think  that  is  a  most  impressive  line. 
I  think  It  is  the  most  Impressive  line  In  the 
whole  beautiful  thing.  "The  land  of  the 
brave  and  the  home  of  the  free."  But  it 
Isn't  "the  land  of  the  brave"  that  impresses 
me  most.    Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  hav* 
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that — they,  too,  are  "the  land  of  the  brave": 
but  they  haven  t  got  "the  home  of  the  free," 
and  that  is  what  we  want  to  fight  for.  That 
Is  the  thing  that  Is  worth  fighting  for. 
[Applause.)  That  is  the  thing  that  we  can 
give  e."?pre£sion  to  as  we  did  last  Tuesday  at 
the  ballot  box.  Let  us  not  accept  these 
things  as  things  matter  of  fact  and  com- 
monplace, but  pledge  ourselves  to  keep  invio- 
late that  heritage  which  those  ahead  of  us 
fought  for  and  gave  us.  The  same  God  who 
gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty,  but  we  cannot 
keep  that  liberty  without  fighting  for  It. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  the  tree  of 
liberty  must  be  watered  from  time  to  time, 
and  we  are  watering  that  tree  now  with  the 
blood  of  patriots.  We  have  got  something 
worth  fighting  for.  and.  if  we  are  going  to 
keep  America  free,  we  will  continue  to  fight 
for  It.  In  this  fight  for  the  "four  freedoms." 
which  we  want  for  the  other  fellow  as  well 
as  for  ourselves,  don't  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  also  want  to  keep  those  freedoms 
here  In  America.  Don't  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  tlie  right  of  self-determination  belongs 
to  us  at  home  as  well  as  to  those  peoples  on 
other  parts  of  the  earth. 

And  I  say  to  those  who  are  socla-  and 
reform-minded,  yes,  of  this  country,  and 
particularly  to  men  of  the  North,  and  to  the 
gentlemen  of  other  States:  Take  your  minds 
and  hands  off  of  our  local  and  domestic  prob- 
lems Let  us  settle  our  race  question  the 
way  we  want  to  settle  it,  without  interference 
from  beyond  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  for 
votes.     )  Applause.)  | 

I  was  heartbroken  when  the  Geyer-Pepper 
anti-poll  tax  bill  cnme  up  and  only  88  men  in 
the  House  voted  against  It.  That  bill  in- 
volved a  principle  close  to  the  heart  cf 
Eouthern  men  and  women.  The  principle  of 
States'  rights. 

That  principle  was  the  principle  for  which 
we  sent  cur  srns  and  brothers  out  to  war  In 
1861  and  1864.  The  poll  tax  issue  meant 
nothing,  that  was  only  a  smoke  screen.  We, 
in  Louisiana,  have  had  no  poll  tax  since  1934. 
but  we  decided  it  for  ourselves.  We  didn't 
liave  to  have  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  tell  us  what  to  do  about  it.  This  bill 
is  simpiv  the  wedge  in  the  door.  Men  who 
are  not  American-minded  don't  believe  In  the 
functioning  cf  democracy  and  are  moti- 
vated by  selfl.«'h  purposes.  If  ycu  let  them 
get  a  foot  In  the  door,  before  you  know  It 
they  are  all  the  way  in. 

I     scvmd     this     warning    to    you:  Guard 
strong'.y  cur  rights  here  while  we  are  flrhting 
to  protect  the  rights  of  others  in  other  lands. 
Don't  let  infringement  upon  the  freedom  cf 
.  the  press  come   about   in   the  i;  i  -  a   r 

necesi^lty.  Only  in  a  free  ccunu  ,  c  .:.  i.  ;e 
be  freedom  of  the  press.  Keep  in  mind  that 
our  present  censorship  of  the  press  is  a 
voluntary  censors^hip.  The  press  has  volun- 
teered to  submit  its  news  reports  to  censor- 
ship, and  If  one  newspaper  In  this  country 
broke  out  and  violated  that  censorship,  not 
a  thing  could  be  done  about  it.  except  what 
the  public  would  think  about  It.  again  prov- 
ing that  this  is  a  peoples  government. 

Beware  of  the  centralization  of  government 
In  Washington! 

I  am  a  southern  Democrat,  as  you  probably 
know  by  this  time.  I  don't  believe  wartime 
is  a  time  to  foster  so-called  social  reforms, 
if  you  want  to  call  them  such.  That  is 
merely  a  guise.  I  believe  that  the  time  Is 
here  when  southern  Democracy  must  come 
Into  Its  own  and  stand  up  for  its  rights,  r 
woiild  seem  that  God  himself  has  interceded 
The  results  cf  last  Tuesday's  election  has 
placed  southern  Democracy  in  a  position  to 
demand  and  receive  Its  Just  dues  and  rights. 
The  boys  have  got  to  come  and  see  us  now, 
and,  unless  we  cf  the  South  stand  up  and 
demand  cur  rights,  we  are  going  to  be 
swamped.  And  while  we  fight  for  self-de- 
termination on  foreign  fields,  let  us  have  it 
here  at  home. 


I  hope  that  I  have  given  you  something 
to  think  about.  If  I  have  failed,  it  has  been 
because  of  my  own  inadequacy,  but  I  hope 
you  carry  home  the  thoughts  I  have  tried  to 
give  you. 

I  am  not  like  the  man  who  objects  to  type- 
writer strategists.  I  think  if  we  had  a  great 
many  more  typewriter  strategists  and  a  great 
deal  less  textbook  strategists,  we  would  be 
better  off  today.  And  if  we  had  more  lead 
hats  than  brass  hats  we  would  be  better  off 
today,  because  this  is  a  people's  Government 
and  a  people's  war;  it  is  not  Admiral  Kings 
war  nor  the  Navy's  war  nor  General  Mar- 
shall's war.  It  is  jrour  war  and  my  war.  If 
we  lose  this  war,  there  won't  be  any  neces- 
sity of  your  gathering  here  as  you  are  now 
gathered  because  there  won't  be  any  btisiness 
to  fight  over.  You  will  be  told  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do.  If  we  lose  this  war 
there  will  not  be  any  necessity  of  thinking 
and  planning  for  the  future. 

So.  I  think  what  we  are  fighting  for  is  well 
worth  fighting  for.  We  are  fighting  for — no, 
not  honor.  I  was  about  to  say  honor — we  are 
fighting  for  self-respect.  I'd  prefer  to  say.  It 
is  our  self-respect  which  is  at  stake  in  this 
war.  If  we  can  retain  this  self-respect  as 
Americans,  then  it  is  worth  fighting  for. 
Unless  we  retain  it,  we  have  lost  everything 
that  those  who  have  gone  before  us  fought  to 
hand  down  to  us.  We  will  have  failed  them, 
miserably  failed  them. 

In  all  your  meetings  and  gatherings,  never 
forget  that  the  reason  you  are  allowed  to  do 
this  today,  to  ccme  here  and  sit  at  this  table 
and  eat  and  enjoy  your  food,  and  able  to  get 
up  and  go  to  work,  the  reason  ycu  are  allowed 
to  go  to  the  church  of  your  choosing,  and  to 
vote  the  way  you  vote  on  election  day  is  be- 
cause our  armies,  our  men.  our  people  are 
fighting  for  something  that  is  worth  fighting 
for.    Thank  you. 


ChristiTias  in  America.  1942 
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HON. GEORGE  H.  BENDER 
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Mr.  EENDEU.  .\::'-  Sptc.kti.  thou- 
sandr  of  Americci.  ;.  rr.ilies  will  observe 
the  Christmas  sea.son  of  1942  with  heavy 
hearts,     Tb.fir  s'lns  have  died  tVat  their 

country  ! -.1.1. V  ..■-«  "l:.v.:  Ih^^y  <:.'/.  ^  ixl- 
len  to  Ih.o  c.  '  .\  .:  i  :  •  :  iciiin 
soils.  Many  ( t  '  t  ■  r.i  ,;•_•,. -v  robed  in 
the   white  of    :^  are   thinking   of 

Chrisini:!-  ;i;  1.  ;;.(  wiule  they  care  for 
men  nv  :;.i;  y  ,  :  ,n  tropical  hospitals. 
In  the  war  fronts  of  North  A::  .i,  in  a 
hundred  far-a'.v.".y  places  remote  from 
th?  State..  ;1  fv  i..,ve  left  behiiid. 

a:  home,  too,  perplexed  American 
lanuiies,  rradv  nnd  T;\-:!':iT:r  to  dn  every- 
thing nect  .-a::,  i-'  -  pri^;  ;;.,.  c.\  when 
our  boys  com-  ■  '.<  arc  facing  huge  new 
burden.";  of  taxa'iuii  in  the  coming  year. 
They  look  forward  tn  the  institution  of 
r;  ':ioning  <  :  '  '  ;r  '■■.•'  -  :  ^cale  than  now- 
prevails.  ■l;:-v  ,-. : .  c^irfrned  o\-er  the 
many  element-  cf  mr.*"-,-  um  or^  the  gov- 
f.  r.v.:>'ntal  scene  in  'W:^^h::^{'■u  n,  ;-  i.e.  ']':<'V 
ari'  impatient  uiiii  Uv:  ni;;!. •■:•:;■  r>f 
seeming  injuj-uc*'=;  iii  ih-  rir::r;.:".:'Mr\:t:'^n 
of  our  selective  serv-e  ana  u'^v  ranoniiu; 
proeram. 

Y*  br.f  i:!;  these  grave  causes  for 
auXicly,   llie   Cr.ri.^tnias   season   of   1912 


finds  the  r'""P-e  r-f  owr  Nation  corf:.;;  :;^ 
gri:::"-v  •:-;.'-d  ::\  t!:t>  dfcrminat:'  n  la 
can  J  ;  .r;  :.  ■;:  ;,  i  ("i,'::.j;i.t  ..on  a  tas.^  :;::- 
posed  upcii  ;.  :  -  a  bt  baric  attempt  to 
reinstitute  iiuman  Sia\rrv  .-^.s  a  6rv:rn 
of  international  policy,  v.;  kik  .  -  .:.• 
strength  ol  our  .■.::■  \Vc  have  dis- 
covered the  t'Tir,' :;r.  ;  >  sourcef ulness 
of  our  indu.-'.;;  Vv  ;  .  ^e  rallied  the 
farms,  the  factories,  tiie  homes  of  Amer- 
ica to  a  union  of  productivity  and  co- 
operation which  bids  fair  to  raise  Amer- 
ican standards  to  undreamed  of  heights 
in  the  years  after  the  war, 

Chri.stmas  time  in  America  in  this  year 
of  our  Lord,  1942,  is  a  time  of  sorrow,  to 
be  sure.  It  is  also  a  time  for  greatness, 
for  courage,  for  determination.  There 
are  no  longer  among  us  those  who  ask 
why  we  are  fighting.  We  know.  We  are 
fighting  for  the  right  of  ail  men  the 
world  ever  to  be  free.  We  are  fighting 
to  end  the  reign  of  terror  sweeping  over 
the  world  from  the  diseased  m.inds  of 
crazed  egotists  who  seek  to  rule  the 
world. 

The  people  of  little  Czechoslovakia 
know  what  Christmas  means  in  the  world 
of  i942.  They  remember  Heydrich,  the 
hangman,  w-hose  assassination  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  complete  obliteration  of 
Lidice  from  the  map  of  their  coiintry. 
They  remember  the  hundreds  of  inno- 
cent men  and  women  put  to  death  for 
the  protection  of  tlie  new  order. 

In  the  devastated  cities  and  villages  of 
Poland  the  men  and  women  and  little 
children  who  have  survived  the  wholesale 
executions  of  Dr.  Hans  Prank  must  look 
opon  Christmas  1942  with  a  feeling  of 
unreality.  The  famous  choir-  •'  War- 
saw's cathedrals  will  be  Si  tii  liiis 
Christmas.  The  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops, the  priests  of  Poland,  are  observing 
the  great  day  in  the  solitude  of  concen- 
tration camps.  Thousands  of  others 
equally  innocent  are  beyond  the  help  of 
human  hands, 

Nazi  overlords  and  gauleiters  in  Nor- 
way, fecrfi:!  rf  the  day  of  reckoning 
ahead,  haw  :  n  cted  the  cruelties  of  the 
terrified  i;'  r;  •  c  vilian  population, 
burning  t  •  '..  ,;.:pri^oning  leaders,  de- 
porting a:  k  Uing  these  who  might 
serve  as  the  spearheads  of  revolt.  To 
the  civilian  population  of  Norway,  the 
meniment  ct  ;>  Christmas  seasons  will 
seem  a  long-iurgoiten  ever; 

In  France,  north  and  *•  !  f  P,irls. 
occupied  or  unoccupied,  the  happiness  of 
the  N-.l  >.  a.  :n  \v:i  b<  r.,  ::  ..<U'-:  '!Vs 
year.  ]i>i..!:  v  ,,..„  -;  >,..:  ..^r  ihbaiiM, 
wives  whose  !..;-c:^,\  >  ir.i.  -  :.  u: 
in  German  can:;:-,  inr.r.:  ■ ,-  -'ni,  >« 
h.iVi  lyvi.  i '.ji.ti-^c.iU  c.  \\>.;K^I^ 
skill  haf  111'-;  rnwrted  from  the  .' 
of  Frnnct'  to  the  Reich  are  obs 
the  Christmas  season  in  mourni:: 
despair. 

The  story  is  '1  • 
Yugoslavia,  in  th' 
B-';i::i: :r,  nnd  H''"!:'..n 
A..s..>  !    ;.ni:  L.Tr;,.  r,f 
G:':  "<  t  ,  t  V.  n  ;n  ( !'-:i 

TiiCiC    ai"!'    tmr    r. 
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season  more  significant  than  th 
we  know  that  all  the  things  fo: 
Chnstianity  stands,  the  sanctity 
n^.an  life,  the  universal  t.     :.::. 
man.  the  tolerance  of  man  i>.i  m 
denied  by  cur  enemies. 

On    th's    Christmas    in    Amt-rii 
every  one  of  us,  no  matter  whi'  r 
his  creed,  give  thanks  to  tho-^    -.  r 
reasserted  the  dignity  ■  :  rr.  ir.K.r. 
record  of  the  chui  h   ::;   ihr   .    ^ 
trial  will  stir  tlie  i:t.  i- .i.Htion  of  i 
choose  to  read.     I.-.  P  lar.r^,  ,r.  ( 
Slovakia,    in    Yuc^    l.i'. .a.    N-iv..; 
•land.  Belgium,  in  --.fry  state  of    * 
kans.    mini.'-ters   a:.d    t:r;--'-    hr 
slaughtered  by  th--  r.::r.  :;»■  ;      Tr. 
more  have  been  thr  ■vn  :n*     p:: ;     ■ 
Catholic  Church  V.a>   d*"  r.  .>'•  uc 
property    conf.-ra'   ci,    ;*-    "..•  idf  : 
from  th--;:-  t/ar^     Y-'  'h.' f  hu;-  i: 
olic  ^nd  Pri.»te,>-ci.-.-    f.eh". -  'Vr. 

La-:  CiiMstma:,.  fh-'  N  .?,i  d:: '.  i 
took  occasion  to  ar.ni  i;:.r'     ;•-    :■ 
plans.      To  th-^  pe-';/.-'  cf  G-  rn-.ai': 
ler  proclaimeti  t;.*-  :ib')'.\:j>n  of  a.: 
tian    r"fi.s.  the  substituti-'n  of  :h( 
for   :;.',  Cross  and  Mein  Kir::cf 
Bible.      But   not   even    H.-;   r    d 
r:'^o-!a;"i  hi-  r'an   'o   thf^  <  :.\.-t   i 
of    -■„y3,:.;-;a'.-(l    E';rrp^      H-  kno- 
the  church  is  -o:  a   I;v;ru'     i:t.. 
Today  the  lead'  r  <  f  the  C?-?;.  t 
ment-in-exile    :.    t;:f'    [e.K:*  r    of 
Catholicisn:         Pr  >s-ar.-       cl.wi 
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When  the   authorities  permit  acts  of  vio- 
lence— 

They  thundered — 

exerting    pressure    on    our   souls,    ttjen 
church  becomes  the  defender  cf  the 
con.science.      A  single  human   soul  ii 
more   than   the  entire    world.      The 
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can  never  be  silenced.     Whenever  O    : 
mandments  are  deposed  b7  sir     •" 
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science,  and  we  feci   It  our   .1  ;  y    .3 
authorities  hear  clear  and  !■  ad     he 
the  chiiTch. 
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with  those  who  seek  tD  impose  a  regime  hos- 
tile to  the  church  Is  forbidden,  as  It  is  for- 
bidden to  Catholics  to  favor  a  regime  of 
oppressors. 

In  France,  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse 
has  spoken  words  which  we  should  re- 
member in  the  season  of  Christmas  1942: 

The  dignity  of  man  and  the  rights  which 
his  Creator  has  conferred  upon  him,  the  dig- 
nity of  work  which  is  not  regarded  as  a  mere 
article  of  trade,  the  dignity  of  the  family 
which  is  not  deemed  simply  a  breeder  of 
children,  the  dignity  of  tiie  fatherland  fonned 
by  God.  but  not  set  up  for  idolatry — none  of 
this  will  vanish. 

These  are  words  of  courage  flimg  up- 
ward toward  the  skies  from  the  dark- 
'  r.ed  dungeons  of  imprisoned  men. 
Tiiey  come  from  a  world  in  despair, 
speaking  courageously  and  fearlessly  to 
people  who  are  embittered  and  hungry. 
To  us  they  must  represent  the  best  hope 
of  man  on  earth,  the  conviction  that 
i  ieali.sm  and  optimism,  faith  and  deter- 
mination have  not  died  under  the  heels 
of  conquering  aggressors. 

Here  in  America,  where  the  church 
bells  of  every  creed  will  ring  out  a  mes- 
sage of  cheer  on  Christmas  Day,  1942, 
we  must  give  thahks  for  the  many  bles- 
sings we  still  possess.  We  are  grateful 
for  the  freedom  we  have  preserved,  the 
rieh^  to  worship,  to  speak,  to  write,  to 
:i..:.k  as  our  consciences  and  our  hearts 
dictate.  We  are  thankful  for  the  clear 
-kies  overhead  unburdened  with  the  hor- 
rible messengers  of  death  who  have  dark- 
ened the  lights  of  Europe.  To  those 
who  5uffer  across  the  seas,  we  bring  this 
message     of     con.solation     and     hope. 

S'ar  i  fast  for  yet  a  little  while,  and  we 
>.'oi.:  !>  with  you,  working  by  your  side 
to  end  the  ravages  of  war,  to  build  the 
ble.ssung.s  of  peace.  The  skies  are  still 
dark,  but  on  this  Christmas  Day  of  1942 
'he  faint  traces  of  light  are  beginning  to 
-hine  through.  They  will  grow  steadily 
brighter  and  brighter,  until  that  day 
come.s  when  men  everywhere  will  once 
more  observe  the  birthday  of  the  Saviour 
with  the  spirit  of  peace  on  earth,  good 
■viU  towards  men."  , 


Athens,  Ala.,  Tennessee  Valiey  Autnnritt 
Power  Distributor,  Refunds  15  Percent 
of  Charges  to  Customers 


PXTFN'^I^'N   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J  spark:vian 


IN    niS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  December  14,  1942 

M:  bPA:;K.M\.\'  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
o:.e  not  closely  connected  with  the 
T  V.  A.  and  the  territory  it  serves,  it  is 
a.fficult  to  know  jj,hat  it  has  meant.  Its 
program  is  one  of  many  phasss  and  in 
many  aspects  Nation-wide.  For  local 
benefits  in  regard  to  low-cost  power,  the 
following  news' items  and  editorials  tell 
a  wonderful  story.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing: 


I  From  the  Birmingham  News] 

ELECTRicrrY  Users  of  Athens   To  Get 

Christmas  Present 

Athens.  Ala  —This  city  is  unusual  In  that. 
Instead  of  asking  more  from  the  ta.xpayers  or 
making  special  war  demands,  the  city  coun- 
cil has  voted  to  give  all  city  users  of  electricity 
a  Christmas  present  which  will  consist  of  15 
percent  of  the  total  amount  paid  for  elec- 
tricity during  the  12-month  period  covered 
from  December  1.  1941,  to  December  1,  1942. 

Athens  already  has  the  lowest  electric  rates 
In  the  country,  having  been  the  first  town  in 
Alabama  to  inaugurate  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority power,  and  the  Christmas  present 
represents  profits  on  the  distribution  of  elec- 
tric cuiTent  which  is  now  being  passed  on  to 
the  users. 

Checks  for  the  distribution  will  be  In  the 
mails  before  Christmas. 

[From  the  Limestone  Democrat,  Athens,  Ala., 
of  December  10.   1942 1 

Approval  Given  for  Refund  of  Light  Pay- 
ments— City  Customers  To  Get  15  Peh- 
ceHt-  Rebate   on  Past  Year's  Bills 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  ap- 
proved the  city  council's  recommendation 
that  a  15-percent  refund  be  given  on  all 
bills  of  the  city  light  department  for  the 
past  12  months,  and  checks  will  be  mailed 
those  customers — residential  and  commer- 
cial— who  have  been  on  the  department's 
records  continuously  for  the  past  year. 

City  Clerk  M.  S  Kennemer  said  that  the 
checks  for  the  rebate  which  will  total  $10,000 
would  be  Issued  in  time  for  them  to  be  li\ 
a  manner  of  speaking,  "a  Christmas  present 
from  the  city  council." 

The  refund  was  made  po&slble  by  the 
earnings  of  the  city  light  department,  and 
since  electric  rates  in  Athens  cannot  be  fur- 
ther reduced,  the  rebate  plan  was  substi- 
tuted. 

The  customers  on  rural  lines  will  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  refund,  of  course,  because 
last  year  was  the  first  year  since  the  city 
started  Its  rural  power  program  in  1936  that 
the  country  lines  have  returned  any  profit, 
and  a  sum  approximating  $385,000  yet  re- 
mains to  be  paid  on  this  system. 

To  participate  in  the  refund  Mr.  Kenne- 
mer said  that  the  ctistomer  must  have  been 
one  of  record  continuously  through  the  pe- 
riod December  1,  1941-Novem'ber  30,  1942. 
Checks  will  be  sent  to  1,402  city  light  de- 
partment customers,  he  added. 

comparison  made 

When  announcing  the  refund.  Mayor  R.  H. 
Richardson  produced  a  city  light  depart- 
ment bill  of  1922,  and  pointed  out  how  the 
city  distribution  system  has  paid  for  Itself. 
At  that  time  the  city  generated  Its  own  power 
with  a  steam  plant  and  charged  a  flat  15 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour  and  a  monthly  mini- 
mum of  $2  50.  The  rate  was  later  cut  to  10 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour  and  a  25-percent  dis- 
count allowed  when  the  city  purchased  its 
power  wholesale  from  the  Alabama  Power 
Co  and  resold  It  to  residential  and  commer- 
cial users. 

The  top  rate  today  is  3  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour  for  the  first  50  u.?ed  and  goes  as  lew  as 
4  mills,  with  the  minimum  charge  75  cents 
per  month.  "The  people  of  Athens  paid  for 
the  light  system  Wie  hard  way,"  the  mayor 
emphasized  in  comparing  present-day  rates 
with  those  formerly  charged. 

On  the  same  bill  of  1922  were  listed  the 
water  rates,  a  subject  of  some  discussion 
earlier  this  year  when  meters  were  Installed. 
In  1922.  the  minimum  water  rate  was  $2  50. 
while  today,  even  metered,  half  of  the  month- 
ly bills  for  water  are  for  $1.35—15  cents  Itss 
than  the  flat  rate  of  $1.50.  the  elimination  of 
which  last  December  caused  some  customers 
to  raise  a  howl. 

During  the  extremely  dry  months  since 
meters    were  Installed  and   the    city  spring 
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covered,  the  reservoirs  have  been  full  at  all 
times  and  no  vegetation,  which  formerly 
flowed  into  Athens  bathtubs  at  certain  times 
of  the  year,  has  been  seen. 


[From  the  Alabama  Courier,  Athens,  Ala.,  of 

December  10,  19421 

Nobody  Fainted  at  This  News 

Electricity  users  of  Athens  constrained 
themselves  when  city  officials  announced 
this  week  that  a  cash  refund  of  15  percent 
of  the  years  total  bills  for  current  would  be 
refunded  in  time  for  Christmas,  simply  be- 
cause the  money  had  accumulated  and  there 
was  nothing  better  that  could  be  done  with 
It.  Nobody  fainted  or  t>ecame  hysterical. 
Nobody  called  up  the  City  Hall  to  see  if 
somebody  was  crazy.  In  fact,  everybody  seems 
to  be  taking  it  as  a  matter  of  course  and  to 
be  expected.  Certainly  everybody  appreciates 
it.  Uncle  Bim  himself  couldn't  have  done 
better  in  the  form  of  .spreading  holiday  cheer. 

But  we  cant  help  wondering  bow  many 
casualties  there  would  be  down  in  some  of 
the  towns  of  central  and  south  Alabama,  if 
the  Alabama  Power  Co.  would  catch  their 
customers  off  guard  and  make  a  similar 
announcement.  For  one.  we'd  hate  to  be 
down  there  when  such  excitement  and  utter 
consternation  broke  loose. 


Ala. 


[From  the  Limestone  Democrat,  Athens 
of  December  10.  1942] 

Athens  of  the  Valley 
Athens,  Ala  ,  is  a  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity town.  Athens  was  the  first  town  in  Ala- 
bama to  distribute  power  through  its 
municipal  system  under  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  contract.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  contract  is  the  thread  that  holds 
together  all  the  scores  of  municipalities  and 
cooperatives  in  the  Valley  region  using  Ten- 
nessee River  power.  Jhis  basis  contract 
(With  which  every  one  of  the  thousands  of 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power  consumers 
ought  to  be— constantly— familiar)  provides 
that  s«rpUis  earnings  of  the  distributing 
systems  go  to  progressive  reduction  of  power 
rates. 

Obviously  Athens  keeps  its  contract 
framed  on  the  wall  and,  in  deeds,  keeps  to  the 
letter  of  it. 

This  past  vear  the  town's  municipal  system 
has  earned  a  nice  profit  after  all  charges. 
Accordingly  (in  the  spirit  of  its  contract) 
Athens  is  reducing  the  cost  of  power  to  the 
townspeople— and  not  for  the  future  but, 
retroactively,  for  1942.  To  each  of  the  con- 
sumers it  Is  rebating  15  percent  of  his  total 
power  bill  between  December  1,  1941  to  De- 
cemljer  1.  1942.  The  checks  will  be  In  the 
mails  before  Christmas. 

Our  congratulations  to  the  people  of 
Athens  unon  the  success  of  their  municipal 
enterprise,  upon  their  fine,  continuing  under- 
standing of  its  aims,  and  upon  the  good 
example  they  place  before  all  their  neighbors. 
It  is  admirable  that,  with  the  rising  prices  of 
other  factors  in  the  cost  of  living  index,  they 
are  able  to  hedge  in  this  Important  direction 
at  least  (Nashville  Tennesseean ) . 

The  above  from  yesterday's  Nashville  Ten- 
nesseean is  gratifying  to  the  people  of  Athens, 
who  have  taken  pronounced  interest  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  its  opera- 
tions ever  since  it  was  established  10  years 
ago. 

While  much  fine  farming  land  was  Inun- 
dated by  the  building  of  Wheeler  Dam.  the 
resultant  production  of  cotton,  corn,  and 
hay  has  not  been  seriously  decreased,  due  to 
Improved  farming  and  more  scientific  culti- 
vation. 

The  Increased  pleasure  of  living  through 
introduction  of  electricity  and  electrical  ap- 
pliances to  rural  as  well  as  urban  homes  has 
offset  small  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  that 
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may  have  been  sustained  by  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

Tax  returns  from  lands  covered  by  the 
backwaters  of  Tennessee  and  Elk  Rivers  have 
decreased  somewhat,  but  no  one  can  notice 
any  reduction  in  the  progress  of  the  county 
and  certainly  all  must  admit  that  the  town 
has  shown  a  decided  upward  tendency. 

Athens  has  always  owned  Its  own  electric 
light  and  water  systems — having  been  a  pio- 
neer in  municipal  ownership  In  this  State — 
regardless  of  earnest  effort  In  the  past  to 
have  Its  citizens  agree  to  a  sale  of  these 
properties  to  private  companies. 

The  town  has  realized  that  the  aim  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  Is  not  so  much  to  pile  up 
profits  in  the  treasury  as  it  is  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  services  to  the  citizens,  who  really  own 
the  plants. 

The  city  administration  of  Athens  has 
achieved  outstanding  success  In  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs,  as  has  been  emphasized 
from  time  to  time  by  the  quarterly  reports 
which  the  mayor  and  council  have,  under  the 
law,  rendered  to  the  people  each  quarter  of 
the  year. 

A  concrete  evidence  of  this  fact  will  be 
received  by  tlie  patrons  cf  the  light  plant 
before  Christmas  in  the  form  of  a  15-percent 
refund  of  the  amount  each  has  paid  during 
the  past  12  months  for  his  or  her  lights, 
both  residential  and  industrial. 


Relaiive   Outniit  ot    American  and   Cr;ti.sh 
Shipyard  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  14,  1942 

Mr  BL.\n:)  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
noted  in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of 
November  7  that  an  official  report  re- 
cently made  to  the  British  Government 
disclosed  that  the  output  per  worker  in 
United  States  shipyards,  in  terms  of  steel, 
is  only  about  one-half  the  output  per 
man  in  British  shipyards,  although  the 
United  States  shipyards  are  more  spa- 
cious and  the  British  shipyards  are 
cramped  for  space,  although  the  work 
in  British  shipyards  is  hampered  by  the 
black-out  and  other  wartime  restrictions 
which  are- rigidly  enforced — not  to  men- 
tion the  tons  of  explosives  which  the 
Germans  dump  in  actual  raids,  and  al- 
though the  British  shipyard  workers 
work  on  a  ration  which  does  not  ap- 
proach the  American  eating  standards. 

It  was  said  that  notwithstanding  these 
adverse  circumstances  the  per -man  out- 
put in  Briti.sh  shipyards  is  practically 
double  that  of  American  shipyards.  Our 
shipyards  have  the  space,  the  men,  the 
modern  methods,  the  special  welding 
process,  and  naturally  we  wish  to  know 
why  we  are  not  producing  man  for  man, 
ton  for  ton,  with  Great  Britain. 

I  submitted  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  an 
inquiry  based  upon  the  article  in  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  with  regard  to 
the  relative  output  of  American  and 
British  shipyard  workers.  I  file  here- 
with as  part  of  my  remarks  a  copy  of 
the  reply  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Commission; 


Unh-ed  States  Maritime  Commission, 

Washington.  Noveinber  30.  1S42. 
The  Honorable  S.  O.  Bland, 

Chairmen,  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Jltjge  Bland:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  November  23.  1942,  with  regard 
to  the  relative  output  of  American  and  Brit- 
ish shipyaid  workei-s. 

As  the  Comm.lssion  is  not  in  possession  of 
the  alleged  official  report  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment referred  to  in  the  newspaper  article 
you  mention,  it  is  unacquainted  with  the 
process  by  which  the  reported  conclusion 
concerning  tlie  relative  productivity  of  ship- 
yard workers  was  derived.  Shipbuilding  in 
British  and  American  yards,  however,  diffeis 
so  widely  that  any  approximation  cf  a  com- 
parative figure  for  labor  efficiency  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  by  any  but  the  most  off- 
hand methods,  the  results  of  which  would  be 
misleading  to  an  unknown  extent. 

In  general  terms,  it  Is  not  unlikely  that 
ship  construction  requires  more  man-hours 
per  vessel  in  this  country  than  It  does  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  because  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry,  until  recently  much  • 
the  smaller,  has  been  expanded  to  a  degrees 
beyond  comparison  with  tlie  increase  in  Brit- 
ish shipbuilding  activity.  Achievement  of 
the  primary  objective  of  maximum  shipbuild- 
ing output  has,  therefore,  necessitated  an 
extreme  dilution  of  experienced  shipyard 
lalxir,  with  a  resultant  lowering  of  average 
individual  skill.  Improvement  in  labor  pro- 
ductivity accompanying  the  acquisition  of 
experience,  however,  is  attested  by  the  marked 
downward  trend  of  man-hours  required  to 
build  Liberty  ships  in  yarQs  which  were  es- 
tablished last  year.  Furthermore,  with  the 
attainment  of  full  production  by  one  new 
yard  after  another,  permitting  greater  em- 
phasis to  be  placed  on  economy  in  the  Uf« 
of  manpower,  the  Commission  is  confident 
that  efficiency  will  continue  to  Increase, 
Sincerely   yours. 

E.  S.  L.\ND.  C'tLairman. 


\Vj:.\5  and  Meatn  Commitle*-  D;d  Not 
Appro vf  War  Powers  Bnl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON    THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  14,  1942 

Mr.  JKNKIXS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  war-powers  bill,  seeking  to  give  the 
President  practically  unlimited  powers 
over  the  movement  into  and  out  of  the 
country,  of  "persons,  tangible  or  intangi- 
ble property,  or  information"  was  net 
approved  by  the  Vv^ays  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. After  the  adoption  by  the  com.- 
mittee  of  several  amendments,  which 
eliminated  many  of  the  worst  feattires  of 
the  bill  in  its  original  form,  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  voted  to  postpone 
further  consideration  of  the  bill.  This 
was  very  significant  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  bill  was  in  every  respect  an  ad- 
ministration bill.  It  had  about  it  the 
distinctive  New  Deal  aroma.  In  fact,  it 
was  so  New  Dealish  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who 
introduceii  the  bill  in  Congress,  refused 
to  completely  sponsor  it.  When  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  in  Congress  he  had  the 
words  "introduced  by  request"   1  •.  iiiij' 
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printed  on  it.  Tlie  face  of  the  bi  I  does 
not  show  who  requested  its  introduction, 
but  testimony  adduced  at  the  hearings 
shows  that  the  bill  was  prepared  and 
sponsored  by  >■  v  D*  .'.'.ers  seek  ng  to 
fitrenethen  the::  po.ver  u:id  control. 

When  the  bill  bopged  down  uncer  the 
aeeressive  opposition  of  Rep  ;lican 
members  on  the  cnmmit^ee.  a dr:;:; titra- 
tion leaders  advise  i  'h  President  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  measure,  h  i)  ,  _>  that 
he  might  con.'-f'nt  to  us  withd:  v-.  ..  but 
he  refused  to  budge  an,:  -  rr.:  hat:ca  ly  put 
the  re<;p^r^;bl:f-,-  en  the  leaders  "lip  to 
passthtc.;;  3  ">^  of  the  faithful  among 
his  adherents  did  their  best  to  comply 
with  his  request,  but  their  best  wis  net 
suflBcient  against  the  almost  irre;  istible 
wave  of  sentiment  in  the  country 
against  granting  to  the  Preside:  t  any 
additional  powers.  The  people  arj  sati- 
ated on  the  conduct  of  many  in  high 
places  who  have  grossly  abused  t  le  au- 
thority granted  by  Congress  for  specific 
purposes  and  with  the  best  possible 
mtentioiis. 

It  is  true  that  when  the  'v\'  and 
Mt^ans  Committee  took  the  ac'.io  i  that 
;-.;;:ed  the  bill  there  was  hardly  su  ficient 
time  to  pass  it  through  both  Houses  of 
Coriares.s  during  this  session.  There 
was.  hou--  . ti  sufficient  tim.e  to  pass  this 
bill  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  if 
the  old  must  call  had  retained  it=;  magic. 
The  must  call  has  long  since  1  )st  its 
potency,  and  few  now  hear  it,  anc  fewer 
}>  t  heed  it. 

There  must  be  some  good  reason  why 
tne  President  vh^  ouce  ruled  tho  Con- 
gress wnth  .sum  .iiesistible  pomp  and 
power  now  pleads  in  vain  for  th<  Con- 
gress to  continue  to  surrender  to  him  its 
constitutional  powers.  There  are  three 
very  cogent,  logical,  and  unmistakable 
reasons  why  the  Ways  and  Mean.<  Com- 
mittee refused  to  surrender  to  the  Chief 
Executive  the  unlimited  power:  that 
v.'ould  have  been  providf^d  in  the  b  U  now 
under  discussion. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  is  tha  there 
la  an  unm.istakable  ground  swell  ot  oppo- 
sition among  the  people  to  any  f  irther 
blank-check  surrender  of  power  X)  the 
Chief  EXFcutivp  bv  the  Coneie.ss. 

Second  T:,'  \'.ell -thought-out  and 
hich!}-  success: ul  technique  which  the 
New  Deal  "brain  trusters"  emplo;  ed  to 
procure  the  great  amount  of  legislation 
which  ha.>  been  pa.v;ed  bv  *;>>  C  i-";:  -^ 
ha.'  abnit  lo?t  its  magic.  T'>  v  en-.t:  'v-  d 
t'-:'^  '■■''h'.ii;:;.'  v^ry  ^ki'lf'illy  T  the 
p:--'P'-~'^"-on  and  prv>t'r.idiii  :\  c:  tr."  b,;i 
i:r.<'.-''r  d!scu.'=sion.  1 

T:::-d  .Another  and  a  very  impprtant 
T^?a,.<c■:\  •.».■'■■•,•  thi>  bM!  wa.^  r^i^c^f^d  i'.'  I'r.e 
Ways  and  M-dr<  Ci':^lnurr^'^■  ;s  v.^l 
bill  is  unneces.^ary  and  totally 
m^rit 
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ence  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  brazen  effrontery  of  those 
high  in  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment as  they  invaded  the  rights  of 
the  people  has  created  a  critical  situa- 
tion which  the  people  are  determined  to 
correct.  The  results  of  the  election  on 
November  3  has  struck  Washington  with 
a  crushing  impact.  The  Ne\/  Dealers 
have  surely  heard  the  voice  of  the  people. 
The  people  are  righteously  indignant, 
and  why  not? 

When  Congress  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pentagon  Building 
across  the  Potomac  for  what  it  thought 
was  a  fabulous  sum — about  thirty  mil- 
lion— it  expected  the  work  to  be  done  for 
that  amount.  Congress  and  the  people 
were  incen.sed  when  the  expense  of  con- 
struction was  permitted  to  amount  to 
seventy  million.  Who  is  responsible? 
The  difference  in  the  amounts  will  no 
doubt  come  from  the  fabulous  sums  voted 
to  the  President  in  the  form  of  a  blank 
check.  That  is  exactly  what  we  can  ex- 
pect from  blank-check  legislation.  The 
people  have  said  that  this  system  of  legis- 
lation must  stop. 

Tliis  Pentagon  instance  is  only  one  of 
hundreds  of  extravagant  usurpr.tions  of 
power  surrendered  under  the  magic  spell 
of  words  such  as  "needed  emergencies," 
"necessary  to  the  war  effort." 

Not  only  have  these  powers  been 
abused  with  reference  to  fiscal  matters, 
but  more  dangerously  with  reference  to 
matters  of  national  and  international 
policy  and  with  respect  to  the  personal 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  have  weighed 
the  New  Deal  in  the  balance.  It  has 
abused  the  confidence  of  the  people  and 
they  now  distrust  it.  Congress  will  be 
held  respon.sible  if  it  continues  to  pur- 
sue its  spineless  course  and  fails  to  as- 
sume the  duties  enjoined  upon  it  by  the 
founders  of  the  Nation  as  expressed 
through  the  Constitution. 

This  bill  was  prepared  and  presented 
according  to  the  highly  developed  tech- 
nique which  smart  young  New  Dealers 
have  heretofore  employed.  This  time 
they  used  the  words  "the  effective  prose- 
cution of  the  war  requires."  These  care- 
fully selected  words  were  counted  on  to 
h.  J  >  literary  sedative  necessary  to  lull 
Cuagre.ss  into  the  condition  of  easy  patri- 
otic compliance.  But  Congress  was  vac- 
cinated on  November  3  and  this  vaccina- 
tion is  reacting  splendidly.  Congress 
will  always  be  ready  to  grant  any  powers 
^'^^  are  necessary  for  the  successful 
pro.scuution  of  the  war  but  henceforth  it 
vill  not  grant  powers  that  are  not  nec- 
essary and  will  but  strengthen  the 
bureaucracy  which  is  now  already  stran- 
i:'.:--z  ':.'  Government. 

I:  th;s  legislation  had  been  passed  as 
r::gina!ly  prepared  the  President  could 
have  had  control  of  the  movement  of 
our  people  and  all  their  possessions. 
Gr  idually  the  New  Deal  policies  have 
been  tearing  down  our  proud  traditions 
of  .nd:v;dual  liberty  and  have  been  sup- 
: da-ting  'horn  with  economic  policies  of 
:-i..n-  n-r.  n.  This  bill,  if  enacted, 
wo'dri  b.i .  '^  a. most  finished  the  transfor- 
m.i'i  n  "t  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment "of  the  people  and  by  the  people" 

•  1  a  government  of  the  executive  and 
;„^  bureaucratic  assistants. 


Let  us  consider  the  bill  briefly.  Who 
is  responsible  for  this  bill?  Let  there  be 
no  mistake.  The  bill  was  introduced  im- 
mediately following  an  urgent  message 
by  the  President.  Who  drew  the  bill? 
It  was  not  drawn  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  was  drawn  by  a  small 
group  of  men.  none  of  whom  was  ever 
elected  by  the  people  and  none  of  whom 
Is  now  the  head  of  any  branch  of  the 
Government  and  none  of  whom  is  a 
Member  of  either  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress. Those  who  expected  to  be  re- 
cipients of  the  power  under  the  bill  surely 
must  be  responsible  for  the  bill. 

To  determine  who  would  be  the  re- 
cipients of  the  powers  surrendered  under 
this  bill  let  us  read  it.  While  there  is 
much  difference  between  the  original 
bill  and  the  present  bill  under  considera- 
tion, still  the  original  bill  is  the  basis 
upon  which  the  fight  was  waged  against 
the  whole  program.  The  present  bill 
is  a  great  improvement  over  the  original 
bill  but  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  responsible  for  the  changes.  The 
proponents  of  the  original  bill  would,  of 
course,  prefer  the  orieinal  bill.  Tlie 
following  is  the  original  bill: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  whenever  the 
President  determine.^  that  the  effective  pros- 
ecution of  the  wru-  requires  the  free  move- 
ment of  persons,  tangible  or  Intangible  prop- 
erty, or  Information,  or  any  class  or  classes 
thereof,  into  or  out  of  the  United  State?,  Its 
Territories  or  poe^esslons.  he  may  suspend, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe and  to  the  extent  that  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  permit  that  free  movempnt,  these 
laws  or  regulations,  or  any  of  them,  which 
in  his  opinion  prohibit,  curtail,  delay,  im- 
pede, or  otherwls  interfere  with  that  free 
movement  by  Imposing  a  duty.  tax.  Impost, 
or  excise  or  a  prohibition,  limitation,  re- 
striction, or  requirement  of  any  kl«d  upon 
the  entry,  importation,  bringing  In,  depar- 
ture, exportation,  talcing  out,  or  transporta- 
tion In  connection  therewith,  of  such  per- 
sons, property,  or  information,  or  by  impos- 
ing a  prohibition,  limitaticn,  restriction,  or 
requirement  of  any  kind,  including  a  tax, 
upon  the  procurement,  processing,  acquisi- 
tion. dlsp)ositlon.  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  use  of  property,  not  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
its  Territories  or  possessions.  Regulations 
Issued  hereunder,  and  orders  pursuant  there- 
to, shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
unless  the  President  shall  deem  that  such 
publication.  In  particular  Instances,  would 
aid  the  enemy.  The  President  may  exer- 
cise the  authority  hereby  conferred  through 
such  department,  agency,  or  officer  of  the 
Government  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
designate. 

S«:,  2.  This  act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  day  following  its  enacment.  It  shall 
remain  in  force  until  the  day  following  the 
date  of  a  proclamation  by  the  President 
that  the  war  has  ended,  or  tintll  such  earlier 
date  as  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution, 
or  the  President  by  proclamation,  may  desig- 
nate, and  no  stispension  under  the  act  shall 
remain  in  force  thereafter. 

You  will  note  that  this  bill  provides 
that  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war 
requires  the  free  movement  of  persons 
or  property  into  or  out  oi  the  United 
States  he  may  suspend  any  laws  or  regu- 
lations now  on  the  statutes  governing 
the  movement  of  such  persons  or  prop- 
erty or  information.  The  bill  would  also 
give  the  President  the  right  to  confer 
these  powei-s  upon  any  agency  or  officer 
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of  the  Government  that  he  might  desig- 
nate. He  could,  therefore,  confer  on 
Harry  Hopkins  or  Leon  Henderson  or 
Madam  Perkins  the  power  to  suspend 
any  or  all  of  these  laws  referred  to  and. 
in  effect,  to  permit  the  passage  into  the 
United  States  or  to  encourage  the  exit 
out  of  the  United  States  of  any  person 
that  they  might  think  would  be  effective 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Likewise, 
they  could  exercise  the  same  authority 
over  the  movement  of  tangible  or  intan- 
gible proF)erty  and  over  the  movement 
of  information. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
President  would  encourage  and  insist 
upon  the  passage  of  such  legislation  that 
would  give  to  him  such  power,  and  espe- 
cially when  it  is  considered  that  he  could 
surrender  such  power  to  members  of  his 
official  family,  many  of  whom  do  not 
command  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  American  people.  If  Congress  were 
to  enact  this  legislation,  it  would,  in  fact, 
be  surrendering  its  constitutional  pow- 
ers under  circumstances  that  it  could 
not  know  who  would  be  exercising  these 
very  important  powers. 

There  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  re- 
fused to  approve  this  legislation. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  not  have  called  this 
bill  up  for  consideration  before  his  com- 
mittee except  for  the  urgency  of  those 
who  prepared  the  bill  and  were  to  be 
the  recipients  of  the  powers  granted 
under  it. 

The  first  steps  in  the  process  of  hear- 
ing the  proponents  of  the  bill  was  an 
executive  session  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  called  by  the  chairman.    Be- 
fore this  committee  in  executive  session 
came  several  men  of  high  official  rank. 
Among  them  was  the  Under  Secretary 
of  War,  who  frankly  admitted  that  he 
was  not  familiar  with  the  details  con- 
nected with  the  bill  and  could  not  of  his 
own  knowledge  give  any  special  reason 
for   its    passage.    Apparently    he    sup- 
ported the  bill  because  of  information 
that  was  furnished  to  him  by  others. 
The  As.^ustant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  like- 
wise was  reflecting  the  feeling  of  some- 
one below  him  in  authority.    The  Attor- 
ney General,  whose  ear  has  always  been 
tuned  to  hear  the  orders  from  above, 
grew  a  little  more  positive  than  his  col- 
leagues.   One  of  the  principal  reasons 
assigned  by  the  Attorney  General  for  his 
support  of  the  measure  was  that  under 
the  present  law  we  found  great  difficulty 
in  bringing  into  our  country  prisoners  of 
war  and  that  we  would  be  compelled  to 
go  through  the  formality  of  collecting 
the  customary  head  tax  if  and  when  we 
brought  prisoners  of  war  into  the  coun- 
try.   Apparently  he  put  prisoners  of  war 
in  the  same  class  as  immigrants  coming 
for  a  permanent  residence  or  as  visitors. 
Later  it  was  shown  by  competent  wit- 
nesses that  under  the  present  regulations 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  who 
come  into  the  country  as  visitors  and 
for  short  stays  are  permitted  to  come  in 
without  the  payment  of  any  head  tax. 
This   argvftnent  with   reference  to  the 
levying  of  a  head  tax  on  prisoners  was 
completely  refuted. 


The  witnesses  representing  the  Army 
and  Na\T  presented  not  more  than  a 
dozen  instances  where  any  serious  de- 
lay had  been  caused  under  the  present 
law  to  the  movement  of  persons  or  prop- 
erty. 

The  failure  of  proof  was  miserable 
when  it  is  considered  what  a  tremendous 
demand  for  power  these  proponents  of 
the  bill  were  making. 

After  the  preliminary  hearings  in  ex- 
ecutive session  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  appointed  a  subcommittee  to 
develop  the  matter  further.  Republican 
members  of  the  committee,  not  wishing 
to  do  anything  that  could  be  construed 
as  a  failure  to  cooperate  in  any  move- 
ment to  win  the  war,  went  along  and 
participated  actively  in  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  We  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  remove  several  serious  objec- 
tions to  the  bill.  First  we  took  the  ini- 
tiative away  from  the  President  by  pro- 
viding that  he  could  not  act  except  upon 
the  request  of  some  responsible  head  of 
several  departments  of  the  Government. 
We  then  proceeded  to  take  out  from  the 
bill  any  power  to  control  the  movement 
of  persons  into  the  country.  This  left 
in  the  bill  a  control  of  the  movements 
of  persons  out  of  the  country  and  a  con- 
trol of  the  movements  of  fjroperty  into 
and  out  of  the  country  and  of  the  move- 
ment of  information  into  and  out  of  the 
country. 

Exhaustive  public  hearings  covering 
most  of  2  weeks  were  held  on  the 
amended  bill.  The  proponents  failed 
more  miserably  than  in  the  executive 
session. 

Experts  on  tariil  regulations  showed 
how  far  reaching  and  dangerous  this 
surrender  of  power  might  become.  Ex- 
perts representing  the  dairy  interests  of 
the  Nation  opposed  the  bill  with  telling 
arguments.  F;:in  organizations  and 
cattlemen  all  denounced  the  measure  as 
unsound.  Experts  on  immigration 
brought  out  the  dangerous  possibility  of 
permitting  any  one  man  to  control  the 
movements  of  many  of  our  people.  They 
insisted  that  the  people  demanded  to  be 
controlled  by  law  and  not  to  be  subject 
to  the  dictates  of  any  one  man. 

The  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee took  a  position  against  the  sur- 
render of  power  to  the  Executive  but 
were  in  favor  of  amending  any  law  that 
any  of  the  proponents  of  the  measure 
could  show  was  in  any  manner  obstruct- 
ing the  successful  pro.secution  of  the  war. 
It  was  shown  by  competent  testimony 
that  the  State  Department  had  made 
many  changes  in  the  departmental  reg- 
ulations to  facilitate  the  movement  of 
persons  during  these  wartimes  and  that 
under  the  modified  regulations  very  lit- 
tle, if  any,  delay  was  being  encountered 
in  the  movement  of  people. 

It  was  shown  by  tariff  and  custom  ex- 
perts that  only  in  a  very  few  instances 
has  there  been  any  delay  in  the  move- 
ment of  custom  and  that  these  few  in- 
stances were  due  absolutely  to  human 
frailties,  which  might  be  present  in  the 
enforcement  of  any  law. 

The  movement  of  "information"  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  this  is  a  matter 
not  in  common  knowledge.  I  made  a 
special  effort  to  have  competent  wit- 


nesses to  confine  the  word  "information" 
with  a  legal  definition  so  that  there 
would  be  no  mistake  about  its  interpreta- 
tion. It  developed  that  the  word  "infor- 
mation" as  considered  by  the  Intelligence 
Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  by  the  F.  B.  I.  was  a  very  far- 
reaching  term.  It  included  not  only 
maps  and  charts  and  plans  but  it  in- 
cludes much  more.  It  developed  that  in 
the  consideration  of  these  groups  who 
have  charge  of  the  safety  of  the  country 
that  couriers  and  messengers  who  carry 
information  in  their  minds  are  the  most 
dangerous  kind  of  "information"  pos- 
sible. Officers  from  the  Naval  Intelli- 
gence and  the  Army  Intelligence  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  While 
they  were  careful  not  to  show  any  dis- 
respect for  their  superior  officers  it  was 
evident  that  they  felt  that  they  were 
perfectly  capable  of  handling  the  situa- 
tion under  the  laws  as  they  are  at 
present.  At  least  none  of  these  intelli- 
gence officers  was  clam.oring  for  a  change 
in  the  present  laws. 

From  the  overwhelming  opposition  to 
this  measure  it  was  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  proposed  measure  was  not  nec- 
essary and  that  it  was  totally  without 
merit. 

While  there  was  a  marked  unanimity 
among  three  or  four  witnesses  who 
strongly  favored  the  measure  on  the  one 
point  that  they  desired  that  additional 
powers  be  conferred  upon  the  President, 
there  was  a  marked  inconsistency  in  their 
testimony.  A  •  ■  <■  o  : :  •  v  g  e  i :  or  a :  B .  ddle 
stressed  the  importance  of  suspending 
the  laws  so  as  to  send  out  hundreds  of 
alien  seamen  who  each  month  were 
abandoning  their  ships  and  were  losing 
themselves  in  our  population — practi- 
cally all  of  whom  were  Scandinavians. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Cox  main- 
tained that  in  the  control  of  the  move- 
ment of  information  it  might  be  neces- 
sary for  hundreds  of  men  to  leave  our 
country.  The  testimony  of  these  two 
men  indicated  that  the  number  of  peo- 
ple to  whom  this  legislation  would  apply 
would  run  up  into  the  thousands.  Still 
the  President  at  a  :.:e  conference  held 
shortly  after  the  W.x-  ;.nd  Means  Com- 
mittee took  out  the  immigration  features 
of  the  bill  said  that  it  was  intended  under 
the  immigration  part  of  the  bill  only  to 
bring  into  the  country  two  or  three  dozen, 
persons  a  year.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  Congress  would  bt  ;.  k  J 
to  make  this  far-reaching  surrender  of 
power  just  to  permit  the  easy  access  of 
two  or  three  dozen  persons  when  thou- 
sands of  persons  are  coming  into  the 
country  every  year  under  the  present 
laws  and  regulations. 

Such  inexplainable  inconsistencies 
furnish  an  abundance  of  reasons  why 
the  Congress  should  be  cautious  in  its 
surrender  of  legislative  powers. 

The  people  have  been  fooled  too  often. 
They  are  commending  the  Congress  for 
its  stand  in  demanding  the  right  to  pass 
the  laws  by  which  the  activities  of  the 
people  are  to  be  directed  and  controlled. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
again  maintained  and  upheld  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  Congress  as  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government.  And 
at  the  same  time  it  has  maintained  iSm 
noble   traditions  which  have   made    it 
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United  States  citizens  who  have  Jf  ir.ed  the 
armed  forces  of  Allied  Nations  will  receive 
the  same  protection  as  those  in  )Ur  own 
armed  services  under  the  terms  of  amer.d- 
ments  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailor^'  Olvil  Re- 
lief Act  of  1940  that  became  effective 
recentlv.  according  to  a  detailed  aralysls  of 
the  revised  measure  released  yes:*  rday  by 
Ganson  J.  Baldwin,  of  12  Wall  Stree ;.  lawyer 
and  author  of  Legal  Eflecta  of  [Military 
Service. 

Prepared  because  a  complete  plctuj-e  of  the 
many  revisions  was  not  presented  to  the 
public  when  the  amendments  were  enacted 
and  became  effective  in  October,  Ht  Bald 
win's  analysis  also  -  xc  s  -.ed  the  ci  nditlons 
under  which  the  anienufd  law  affi  ids  de 
pendents  of  those  in  service  the  sam*  protec 
tlon  granted  to  those  on  whom  hey  are 
dependent  In  deferring  debt  and  iiortgage 
payments,  canceling  leases,  limiting 
charges,  and  m«'«"ttr^ij  n^i.T  fi'v^n 
gatlons. 

DEBT   p.•^Ti^i^"T    rz:  AVT 
The    new    provision^    h  i    a    i.:  v 
curred  before  entering  t  ^     ::   •  . 
suspended  by  a  court  du::;.^,  sl;.  ..e 
off  after  service  In  irwstallments  ( 
riod  equal  to  the  full  period  of  n.;:: 
If  ability  to  pay  Is  reduced  by  b     : 
Ice.      Interest    payments    also    may 
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icp  :::  :;  payable  In  Installments,  may  be 
suspended  in  the  same  way,  but  an  even 
longer  period  after  service  is  allowed  to  pay 
off  the  principal  and  accumulated  interest, 
the  period  in  such  cases  being  the  full  period 
of  service  plus  the  then  unexpired  period  of 
th"  —-r'eage  or  contract. 

!►  i^f-;  Leases  made  before  entering  service 
on  premises  occupied  for  dwelling,  profes- 
sional, business,  agricultural,  or  similar  pur- 
poses may  be  canceled  at  any  time  during 
service  by  mailing  or  delivering  to  the  land- 
lord or  his  agent  a  written  notice  effective 
30  days  after  the  next  monthly  rent  day.  No 
application  to  a  court  Is  necessary.  Land- 
lords may  apply  to  a  court  to  prevent  or 
modify  a  termination  if  they  believe  the 
privilege  is  abused. 

CEILINC    ON    INTEREST 

Interest:  Interest  Is  limited  to  6  percent 
»r  0  in  service  after  October  6.  1942,  on  any 
v.t-::  incurred  before  entering  service,  unless 
the  creditor  applies  to  a  court  and  shows 
that  the  debtor  s  ability  to  pay  a  higher  rate 
Is  not  reduced  by  his  being  in  service,  in 
which  case  the  cotirt  may  fix  a  fair  rate.  The 
6  percent  rate  must  Include  service  charges, 
renewal  charges,  fees,  or  any  other  charges, 
except  bona  fide  insurance  In  connection  with 
the  debt. 

Life  Insurance:  Premiums  on  life  Insur- 
ance up  to  $10,000  (instead  of  $5,000  under 
old  law)  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  lapses  during  service  and  2 
years  thereafter  (in-stead  of  1  year),  if  the 
Insurance  comes  within  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  The  old  requirement  that  loans 
must  be  less  than  50  percent  of  the  cash 
value  Is  repealed.  However,  the  Insurance 
must  have  been  taken  out  at  least  30  days 
before  entering  service,  or  else  before  October 
6.  1942.  The  Insured  must  pay  the  accrued 
premiums  within  2  years  after  service.  Inso- 
far as  the  cash  value  Is  net  sufficient  to  cover 
them,  and  if  he  falls  to  do  so  the  Qovernment 
pays  the  Insurance  company  (and  he  must 
reimburse  the  Government,  which  waa  not 
required  under  -.he  old  law). 

Lm:-INSt7RANCE  EtTLnJG 

Assignees  of  life  Insurance  pledged  as  se- 
curity for  loans  etc..  before  the  Instired  en- 
tered service  cannot  turn  the  poUcies  In  for 
the  cash  value,  etc.,  during  his  service  or  1 
year  thereafter,  except  by  permission  of  a 
court  or  by  written  consent  of  the  Insured 
during  that  perlDd,  unless  the  premlimis  are 
not  paid  (Premiums  are  not  deemed  to  be 
unpaid  If  guaranteed  by  the  Government.) 
Insurance  compt.uies  as  assignees  under  pol- 
icy loans  are  ex(;epted,  but  such  policies  are 
protected  U  the  Government  guarantees  the 
premiums. 

Comaiers  on  notes:  Comakers  on  notes 
and  other  obligations  of  men  in  service  may 
obtain  the  same  relief  as  endorsers  and  guar- 
antors, the  status  of  comakers  having  been 
in  controversy  ujider  the  old  provisions.  All 
persons  primarily  or  secondarily  liable  on  a 
debt  of  a  person  in  service  are  now  protected 
when  relief  is  granted  to  the  person  In 
service 

Dependents:  Dependents  who  themselves 
have  made  leasfs,  mortgages,  or  purchases 
on  the  Installment  plan,  or  secured  loans, 
may  apply  to  a  c<;urt  for  relief  If  their  ability 
to  pay  is  reduced  becavise  of  the  service  of 
■.i.i-  person  upon  whom  they  are  dependent. 

TAX    KALES    PKOHIBnXD 

There  are  many  other  new  provisions  in 
the  law  Draftees  now  get  many  types  of 
relief  from  the  time  they  receive  an  order 
to  report  for  Induction.  Sureties  on  crim- 
inal bail  bonds  ;cr  a  person  in  service  may 
be  released  when  service  prevents  his  being 
produced  in  couit.  Suits  tc  repossess  autcs 
r  tractors  could  not  be  stayed  under  the 
rd  law  if  less  than  50  percent  had  been 
paid,  but  the  lew  law  protects  the  pur- 
ci:  .-r   ;•   ?•  y  payment  had  been  made 

lax  *«..tJi  and  tax  proceedings  are  pro- 
l-.oited  during  s-irvice  except  by  permission 
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of  a  cotirt,  and  the  old  provisions  requiring 
the  person  In  service  to  file  an  aflBdavit  with 
the  tax  collector  to  get  such  protection  has 
been  repealed.  Local  taxation  of  military 
personnel  In  various  States,  countie.".  or  mu- 
nicipalities where  they  do  net  regiilarly  re- 
side Is  also  prohibited  as  to  Income  and 
personal-property  taxes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMMiKS 
or 

HON,  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  14.  1942 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  letter  written  by 
Hon.  John  O'Connor,  a  former  Member 
of  the  House: 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Deceviber  10,  1942. 
Mr.  Sewell  Avery, 

President.  Montgomery  Ward  <t   Co.. 
Chicago,  III. 

My  Deah  Mh.  Avery:  Reading  your  latest 
advertisement  in  today  s  Washington  Times- 
Herald  gave  me  and  many  others  a  renewed 
hope  that  you  would  even  yet  make  a  fight 
against  the  outrageously  un-American  ukase 
Issued  Rgaln.st  you  by  the  President  and  his 
courtiers.  Having  served  16  years  in  Con- 
gress, until  "purged"  in  1938.  I  know  the 
feelings  of  scores  of  Members  of  that  body, 
as  well  as  the  attitude  of  the  man  in  the 
street,  on  the  tremendously  important  Issues 
in  your  case. 

Hoping  you  would  fight  the  Issue  to  the 
end,  decent  Americans  were  shocked  when 
you  agreed  to  comply  with  the  President's 
"direct,"  his  edict  that  you  must  deny  to 
your  employees  their  fundamentally  inalien- 
able right  to  resign  from  a  union  or  other 
body  for  any  reason,  or  no  reason,  and  tne 
edict  further  proposed  to  subject  you  to  the 
humiliation  of  holding  cut  of  each  and  every- 
pay  envelope  the  union  dues,  to  be  5ent  to 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
headquarters  for  personal  and  political  luse. 
Imagine!    In  this  country! 

He  was  Just  bluffing,  as  usual,  and  neither 
he  nor  his  gang  would  have  gone  through 
with  It  if  you  had  shown  fight.  It's  all  hiiff 
and  puff.  Your  house  would  not  have  be.?a 
blown  in. 

Fight  is  one  thing  they  can't  stand  and 
know  nothing  about,  but  everybody  seeris 
to  be  playing  Into  their  hands  by  laying 
down  to  them. 

Cowardice  seems  to  be  almost  a  national 
trait  these  days,  at  least  on  political,  ecj- 
nomlc,  and  social  Issues. 

The  New  Dealers  well  know  the  War  Labar 
Board,  If  It  has  any  legal  power  whatsoeviT, 
has  no  authority  over  you.  No  one  knoHs 
better  than  the  President  himself  that  he  Is 
not  yoiu-  Commander  In  Chief,  as  he  keeos 
describing  himself,  to  civilians,  or  even  the 
Commander  In  Chief  of  his  communistic 
proteges,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations. 

Short  of  a  declaration  of  martial  lay. 
which  may  be  along  any  day  now.  to  com- 
plete the  dictatorship,  all  that  bunch  knew 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  only  military  title  Is 
"Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States"  (United  Sutes  Con- 
stitution, art  n.  sec.  2),  To  you  and  your 
company  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  he  Is  Just  a  public  official.  Juit 
barely  elected,  holding  the  nonmllltary. 
public  office  of  President  of  the  United  S'a't^ 
That   means   that   he   can't   order   ui.vuvuy 
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arcvnd.  as  he  sees  fit.  tinless  the  victims  wear 
a  military  uniform — that  is,  of  course,  unless 
he  declares  martial  law. 

If  you  were  at  all  Influenced  In  your  weak- 
ening by  fear  of  an  uiifavorable  attitude  on 
the  part  of  your  mllllcns  of  customers  if 
you  stocd  on  your  American  rights,  you  were 
mistaken.  Your  customers  are  a  typical 
cro£s  section  of  our  real  American  people,  who 
have  been  waiting  for  someone  to  challenge 
the  Goliath. 

It  was  a  wonderful  opportunity,  and  I  still 
hope  you  won't  pass  It  up  entirely. 

In  our  domestic  war — we'll  win  the  foreign 
one — we  are  nearly  at  Thermopylae.  If  no 
one  Is  left  who  will  hold  the  pass — so  long, 
America! 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  O'Connor. 


P 0  s t '  VS  a r    E m p ! 0 \  m  tf--\ 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  14.  1942 

Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  so  well  stated  we  must  plan 
now  to  provide  employment  for  the  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  who  will  be 
released  from  the  armed  .services  and 
war  projects  and  plants  when  the  con- 
flict is  ended.  Such  planning  is  abso- 
lutely vital  to  the  future  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  our  country  and  its  people.  The 
legislation  necessary  to  carry  out  such  a 
policy,  in  my  opinion,  is  secondary  in 
im.portance  only  to  that  needed  to  win 
the  war. 

■We  must  not  win  the  war  and  lose  the 
peace. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  following 
articles  deal  with  this  important  subject, 
and  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  they 
b-.  inserted  in  the  Record: 

[From     the     Engineering     News-Record     of 
December  3.  1942) 

NEW   BILL  FOR  PUBUC   WORKS  PLANNING 

Designed  to  meet  the  objections  that  were 
brought  cut  In  hearings  last  fall  on  the  Wag- 
ner-Belter bill  for  financing  the  planning 
and  de!=igning  of  post-war  public  works,  a 
new  bill  with  the  same  purpose  was  intro- 
duced on  November  16  by  Congressman 
Alfred  F  Better,  of  New  York.  Designated 
H.  R.  7782,  and  called  the  First  Post-war 
Planning  Act  of  1942,  the  bill  was  referred 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

It  would  provide  $25.000000  for  Federal 
agencies  and  $75,000,000  for  advancement  to 
State  and  local  agencies  for  plan  preparation. 
With  respect  to  the  Federal  agency  appro- 
priation, the  bill  expressly  states  that  none  of 
the  planning  shall  interfere  with  the  conduct 
of  civil  functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
(a  point  that  was  raised  during  consideration 
of  the  earlier  bill);  and  with  respect  to  the 
State  and  local  appropriation  it  is  provided 
that  any  advances  made  for  engineering  and 
architectural  plans  of  specific  projects  be  re- 
paid In  full  "If  and  when  funds  become 
available  by  reason  of  appropriation  by,  or 
grant,  gift,  or  loan  to,  such  State  or  local 
agency  for  the  undertaking  of  the  public 
works  and  improvements  so  planned,"  For 
general  investigations,  surveys,  and  compre- 
hensive plans,  local  governments  are  required 
to  contribute  in  funds,  services,  or  materials 
no  less  than  25  percent  of  the  total  cost. 


The  bill  stipulates  that  all  advances  to 
State  and  local  agencies  are  to  be  used  for 
plan  preparation  "by  staffs  and  consultants 
of  such  State  and  local  agencies,"  a  require- 
ment not  in  the  original  bill. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  money  will 
be  advanced  for  Iccal  project  planning  by  the 
President,  and  local  requests  for  funds  will  be 
reviewed  for  the  President  by  the  Federal 
Works  Agency,  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
the  National  Housing  Agency,  or  "other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies."  Congressman 
Eeiter  estimates  that  the  $100,000,000  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  will  finance  plans  for  $3,000.- 
000.000  worth  of  public  works  on  the  assump- 
tion that  plan  preparations  would  average 
about  3'2  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  con- 
struction. 


[Prom  the  Architectural  Forum  of  November 
1942] 

BL^LDING■s    POST-WAR    PATTERN 

Action  of  the  eity  of  New  York  in  appro- 
priating $22,000,000  to  complete  plans  and 
specifications  for  $628,000,000  worth  of  con- 
struction to  be  started  immediately  following 
the  war  prompted  the  Architectural  Forum  to 
query  the  Governors  of  the  States  and  mayors 
of  all  cities  over  100.000  population  regarding 
steps  taken  in  programing  post-war  work.  A 
tabulation  of  these  reports  appears  on  the 
following  2  pages.  In  numerous  cases  failure 
of  Congress  to  appropriate  additional  funds 
for  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
and  the  Federal  Work  Reserve  has  limited  or 
stopped  progress.  This  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  situation  in  England,  where  post-war 
planning  is  an  accepted  national  responsi- 
bility, adequately  financed,  and  proceeding 
now, 

"Generally  I  am  in  agreement  with  a  com- 
pilation of  such  public  works  programs  and 
at  the  State  level  shortly  I  will  have  a  report 
from  the  State  planning  council  containing  a 
6-year  program  of  public  works,  that  is,  be- 
ginning with  the  biennlum  1943-45.  drawn 
up  In  relation  to  the  State's  financial  abilities. 
More  than  likely  the  public  works  having 
priorities  for  construction  in  the  biennlum 
1913-45  will  be  deferred,  except  in  emergency 
cases,  until  after  the  war,  but  possibly  step.s 
will  be  taken  not  only  to  have  plans  and 
specifications  prepared  but  also  to  accumulate 
funds  in  some  form  for  the  day  when  the  con- 
struction is  ready  to  proceed." — Gov.  Arthur 
B.  Langlle,  Washington. 

"Virginia  has  a  planning  commiss'  n  which 
is  giving  consideration  to  post-war  projects. 
We  do  not  propose  to  start  any  of  the  projects 
until  after  the  war." — Gov  Colgate  W.  Dar- 
den.  Jr..  Virginia. 

"To  supplement  private  Industry  In  pro- 
viding employment  in  times  of  labor  surplus, 
an  extensive  program  of  economically  sound 
public  works  has  been  prepared  to  meet  an- 
ticipated needs  of  the  State  and  Its  communi- 
ties This  program  Includes  projects  of  many 
types,  such  as  ptibllc  buildings  for  adminis- 
tration, education,  or  institutional  treatment, 
highways,  recreational  developments,  re'or- 
estatlon.  and  proposals  for  mine  sealing  and 
drainage,  stream-pollution  abatement,  etc. 
Naturally  this  program  must  be  tentative, 
subject  to  revision  and  priority,  depending 
upon  the  changing  needs  and  conditions. 
Wherever  possible,  the  projects  will  be  self- 
liquidating  or.  as  in  the  case  of  reforestation, 
will  ultimately  provide  new  and  permanent 
employment  opportunities.  Some  projects 
have  received  legislative  approval,  enabling 
construction  to  start  v,-hen  the  war  has  ended; 
others  h?ve  not  yet  received  legislative  ap- 
proval, and  some,  such  as  where  tlie  war's 
concentration  of  workers  in  an  industrial 
area  has  created  acute  conditions,  may  be 
unable  to  await  the  end  of  the  war. 

"Public  works,  however.  Is  only  one  (and, 
at  best,  a  supplementary)  phase  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's preparations  to  meet  economic  changes 
which  will  follow  the  end  of  the  war.    To 


assist  various  localities  or  regions  attain  a 
better  balance  and  diversity  in  Industry, 
greater  employment  security,  and  economic 
stability,  our  Department  of  Commerce  has 
initiated  a  program  of  community  self-ap- 
praisal, based  on  the  home-rule  principle  of 
local  determination.  Apprcximately  100  com- 
munities have  undertaken  such  self-apprais- 
als, in  one  or  more  phases.  This  requires 
local  fact-finding  of  the  community's  needs, 
capacities,  and  abilities,  analysis  cf  the  facts 
discovered,  and  action  to  develop  the  com- 
munity' resources  of  labor,  raw  materials, 
and  location  in  order  to  foster  industries  best 
suited  to  the  individual  advantages  of  the 
community. 

"Through  analysis  of  these  local  facts,  each 
community  may  know  in  advance  which  in- 
dustries may  close  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
which  ones  must  convert  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction, and  what  new  industries  have  the 
best  chance  of  prospering  because  of  local 
markets,  local  raw  materials,  and  local 
skilled  labor.  Through  such  advance  knowl- 
edge and  preparation  to  diversify  the  indus- 
trial character  of  the  community,  it  becomes 
possible  to  cushion  postwar  chances  and  to 
make  it  more  certain  there  will  be  Jobs  for 
American  soldiers  when  they  come  back  and 
for  civilians  during  the  war-to-peace  tran- 
sition period." — Gov.  Arthur  H.  James.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

"An  analysis  was  made  of  the  available 
revenues  and  a  determination  reached  that 
approximately  $600,000  would  be  available 
for  each  biennial  appropriation  period.  The 
projects  approved  came  within  this  liirrtt-.  ex- 
cluding the  various  items  of  equipment  under 
the  sum  of  $5,000  each,  and  the  1941  legisla- 
ture made  an  appropriation  to  cover  them 
for  the  current  biennium.  The  program  con- 
templates that  Just  previous  to  each  session 
of  the  legislature  the  plan  is  to  be  brought 
up  to  date,  adding  an  additional  2  years' 
projects." — Roy  H.  Mills,  secretary  to  Gov. 
Charles  A,  Sprague.  Oregon. 

"We  have  programmed  and  authorized  the 
design  of  12  specific  projects.  These  projects 
are  being  designed  wholly  by  the  State  Divi- 
sion of  Architecture." — Holden  A  Evans,  Jr., 
executive  secretary  to  Gov.  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
man. New  York. 

"The  functions  of  the  State  Planning 
Board  are  under  the  Publicity  and  Industrial 
Development  Commission.  We  have  an  out- 
line of  proposed  postwar  construction  proj- 
ects In  excess  of  $6,000,000,  nf  which  part  of 
the  funds  are  available  " — Elias  J.  Strong, 
secretary  to  Gov.  Herbert  B  Maw,  Utah. 

"Practically  each  one  cf  our  640  Incorpo- 
rated towns  and  254  counties  have  post-war 
programs  In  various  stages  of  development, 
many  of  these  being  advanced  to  the  point  of 
having  plans  and  specifications  prepared." — 
Ernest  J.  Boyett,  executive  secretary  to  Gov. 
Coke  Stevenson.  Texas. 

"New  Hampshire  does  have  a  planning  and 
development  commission,  whose  work  it  is 
to  handle  all  post-war  projects.  The  com- 
mission is  working  on  a  capital  budget  to  be 
presented  to  the  1943  legislature  that  may 
be  classified  ps  a  plan  for  such  work.  It  is 
also  working  out  a  plan  for  community  and 
municipal  reserve  financing,  anticipating  the 
day  the  war  will  come  to  an  end  and  a 
number  of  public  works  will  have  to  absorb 
potentially  unemployed  people.  The  design- 
ing and  specifications  of  a  number  of  build- 
ings under  the  capital  budget  have  been  un- 
dertaken."— Thcrsten  V.  Kalljarvi,  executive 
director.  New  Hampshire, 

"Planning  board  has  been  designated  by 
Governor  Edison  as  the  coordinating  agency 
for  the  projects  to  be  submitted  by  all  State 
departments  and  agencies.  The  board  to 
date  has  reviewed  some  $15,000,000  in  proj- 
ects."— John  E,  Sloane.  vice  chairman.  New 
Jersey  State  Planning  Board. 

"Governor  Carville  has  instructed  his  plan- 
ning board  some  months  ago  to  piepiiisj  ;L-« 
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program  cf  post-war  ccn^truc"  ■ 
Some  ol  the  projorts  have  reach'  : 
stage.  Highway  projects  hnve  been  11 
a  great  many  cf  them  have  been  designed 
would  be  ready  for  advertising  for  blqs 
In.  say,  a  month  or  ?.<  '^■"  k  '••  : 
gency.  We  have  pr  j:  :.  .". 
ment  In  the  post-war  perl-d  :  <  ri  lities 
at  the  Mental  Diseases  HoypUa!  "-■  Prison, 
the  Industrial  S-hoo!.  tl.-  -'■  c  ipitol 
Building,  the  Supreme  Ccur:  Eu..t:  .j,  and 
several  structures  at  the  Univenlty  of 
Nevada  '• — Robert  A.  Allen,  chalrnaan.  Nevada 
State  Planning  Board. 

"The   State    planning  commisslcn 
paring    a    plan    for    State    dcpartmer 
Institutions.      This  plan  will   be 
a    recommended    list    of    meritorious 
Improvement  projects  for  construct  1 
and   If  money   Is   spprcpriated  thf 
materials     are     available  " — Gov.     I 
Dtxcn.  Alab 

"The    Ma.        I-    ■'Ir-pment    Commikston    Is 
do  ng  a  great  ci  '    Aorlc  along  theie  lines. 

While    the    wor-:-    :?   e    not    progressed    far 
enough  as  yet  to  approximate  total  estimated 
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Alabama. 
Arkansas. 


Connecticut. 


Florida., 
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Maine 
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co«ts.    the  designing  of  them   Is   proceeding 
now" — Gov    Sumner  Sewall.  Maine. 

■'We  have  a  Etate  planning  commission 
which  Is  devoting;  part  of  its  time  to  post- 
war problems,  irhis  program  Is  now  being 
reviewed  for  administrative  guidance  for 
war  and  post-war  programs." — Gov.  Herbert 
P     f"!  ronor.  Man-land. 

Wf  desire  to  be  prepared  for  the  time 
when  Industrial  activity  causes"  by  the  war 
slackens,  and  for  this  eventuality  projects  of 
permanent  usefulness  and  economic  value 
have  been  outlined.  The  original  report  of 
the  planning  board  deals  largely  with  needed 
construction  at  State  institutions,  and  out- 
lines a  program  that  can  be  financed  with 
State  funds  without  an  Increase  In  the  pres- 
ent forms  and  rates  of  taxation." — Gov  Sara 
C.  Ford.  Montana. 

"Our  program  committee  emphatically  be- 
lieves that  the  employment  problem  after 
the  war  necessarily  has  to  be  met  by  pr.vate 
enterpr.se,  if  private  enterprise  Is  to  have 
any  excuse  for  Us  continued  existence.  We 
do  not  deny  the  Importance  of  the  publ*c 
projects,  but  feel   It  Is  essential  to  cmpha- 
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size  that  they  cannot  be  the  mainstay  of 
post-war  employment" — James  W.  CulUto  i. 
Assistant  Director.  Comraltte-  on  Post-War 
Readjustment.  Boston. 

"The  State  of  Louisiana  has,  under  tf^o 
department  of  public  works,  a  State  plannlrg 
section.  This  section  Is  at  present  actively 
engaged  In  the  development  of  p-ojects  for 
the  immediate  future  as  well  as  post-wnr 
projects  "—DeWltt  L  Pyburn,  Director,  D<!- 
partment  of  Public  Works.  Louisiana. 

"My  administration  is  tremendously  con- 
cerned with  what  Is  to  happen  when  the  wjir 
Is  over.  Because  we  have  lacked  any  ad«!- 
qxiate  machinery  our  endeavors  thus  far  have 
been  based  more  upon  Instinct  than  en 
scientific  logic.  •  •  •  The  members  of  c\ir 
planning  commission  would  likely  do  a  gocd 
Job  If  given  a  chance,  but  In  view  of  an  Indar- 
quate  subsidy  they  are  satisfied  to  sign  their 
names  to  an  occasional  plat  and  let  it  j;o 
at  that.  I  have  found  that  the  average 
citizen  doesn't  understand  or  care  very  much 
about  plans  and  programs  but  he  can  be 
taught." — Mayer  Harry  P.  Cain,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 
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Specific  projects  or  appropriations 


{23,2(11.422  (exclud  ng  highways). 


Cannot  be  made  known  until  January 
1943. 

Report  from  Governor's  Committee  pend- 
ing. 

No 


.do. 


Approiimately  13  OOO.COn  nnder  consider- 
ation. 
No 


Flood  control,  SICOOO.OUX  Draioafte  im- 
provements, $5,;.75,CC0. 

Yes-  «evera),  Inchidinp  State  length  toD 
highway. 

$2,317,000  nnder  ctnsideration 


si,fi<M,noo , 

Hospitals,  prisons,  schools.    No  allotment. 
Some  planned,  both  post-war  construction 
and  reconstruction. 

$i5.(ino,on() 

12  projects,  mapping  plans  at  present 

Pending.    . 

6-year  program  of  api)ro«mately  I'HJO.OaD 
biennially. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  planned  .  

Projects  surveyed— $65,noo,(JOO  planned 


Those  planned  postponed  until  fall 

$6,000,000,  part  of  which  is  now  availabl».. 

York  River  Bridgi-,  $3.0O0,n0O 

piir.ii,'  u.,,ri.-c  r^rogram  being  drawn 
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until  after  war. 
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Partiaily  planned . 
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Several  in  process  of  preparation.. 

.Approximately  $i:. 000,000    

Definite  program  30t  yet  selected. 
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Projects  have  be«n  submitted  by  com 

mittee 

$10,000,000,  possib  y  $20.000,0ii0. 

$17,04^,000,  exclut.ing  funds  for  board  of 

education. 


Estimated  Jl.OOO.fOO 

Approximately  $bh.OOO.OOO. 


Not  enough  progr"ss  to  report.. 

Approximately  I'M  projects  planned  by 

agencies. 
;44,  41s,5<JO 
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State 


New  York.  N.  Y.' 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Paterson,  N.  J 

lortland,  Oreg 


Richmond,  Va.. 
Rochester,  N,  Y. 


.'■■acranionto,  Calif.'. 
St.  Ixiuis,  Mo 


Salt  Lake  City,  Itah. 

San  Dioco,  Calif.' 

.*^an  Francisco,  Calif.. 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Seattle,  Wash 


South  Bend.  Ind. 


Tacoma,  Wash. 

'iHniiia,  Fla 

Wiciiits*.  Kans.. 
Vonkfis,  N.  Y. 


'  Brochure. 
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Specific  projects  or  appropriations 


$fi28,no.';,i82 

No  special  postwar  projects 

20     specific     projetis.       Approximately 

$2,f>4<i,W7. 
Sewage  disjwsal    system,  approximately 

$11,(KX',()(K!. 

103  projects,  estimated  $27,000,000 

Fstimated  $5,000,000.  increased  from  time 

to  time. 

Yes 

Many    proposed,    amounting    to    many 

millions. 

No;  lack  of  funds 

No  appropriation  to  date 

Preparing  proeram 

Nothing  definite  decided 

No  authority  or  fun<ls.  plans  indefinite 

Ix'cause  of  war  industries. 
Intercepting  scwcr  started.  $2,200,000 


Several  millions  projrammed 


Incomplete. 
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Tire    Purchaser    Pays    $7.04    for    Giving 
(jovernment   Two   Old  Tires   and   Four 

Oid  Tubes 

EXTENSION  (  ! P    I i :  ^ !  A i: KS 
or 

HON  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  10, 1942 

Mr.  ENGEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  while  in  the 
district  in  October,  I  came  across  a  little 
transaction  between  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents and  the  Government  that  seemed 
almost  unbelievable.    A  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wilcox,  who  lives  on  a  rural 
route  out  of  Muskegon,  Mich.,  had  to 
have  two  tires  and  four  tubes  for  his  au- 
tomobile.   He  went  to  the  tire  rationing 
board  and  obtained  a  permit  to  purchase 
the  two  tires  and  four  tubes.    He  then 
went  to  the  tire  store  in  Mu-skegon  to 
make  the  purchase.    He  paid  $16.25  for 
each  of  the  two  tires  and  $3.65  for  each 
of  the  four  tubes  making  a  total  of  $47.10 
for  the  two  tires  and  four  tubes.    Before 
he  was  permitted  to  purchase  these  tires 
and  tubes  he  had  to  turn  in  his  two  old 
tires  and  four  old  tubes  which  were  worn 
out.    Before  he  could  turn  in  the  two  old 
tires  and  four  old  tubes  he  had  to  pay 
$2.36  each  for  returning  the  two  old  tires 
and  58  cents  each  for  returning  the  old 
tubes,  making  a  total  of  $7.04  he  had  to 
pay  under  what  was  termed  "tire  return 
cost."     This  brought  his  bill  to  $54.14. 
Michigan  has  a  3-percent  State  sales  tax. 
He  not  only  had  to  pay  3-percent  sales 
tax  on  the  $47.10  that  he  paid  for  the  new 
tires  and  tubes  but  he  had  to  pay  a  3- 
pcrcent  sales  tax  on  the  S7.04  paid  for 
returning   the  old  tires  and  old  tubes. 
He  was  given  no  allowance  for  the  old 
tires  and  tubes  in  a  trade-in  as  they  were 
worn  out.     This  brought  his  bill  up  to 
$55.76.    Then  he  paid  further  an  excise 
tax  of  $1.03  each  on  the  tires  and  24  cents 
each  on  the  tubes,  making  a  total  tire 


excise  tax  of  S3.02,  bringing  the  total  cost 
of  tires  to  S58.78.  In  other  words,  the 
sales  price  of  the  tires  wa?  ^  r  :  i  and 
they  actually  cost  him  S58.78.  i:.c  fol- 
lowing is  an  itemized  statement  of  the 
bill  he  paid  and  of  which  I  have  a  photo- 
static copy: 


Description 


fiOO  X  If.  tires 

C.  D.  16(i  &  B  tubes. 

Tire  return  cost 

Tube  return  exist 


Total, 
."^alcstax... 


Total 

Tire  excise  ta\.. 

Tutx'  exciH'  tax. 


Quan- 
tity 


Price 


$16. 25 

3.65 

2.  3«> 

.58 


1.03 
.24 


.\  mount 


$3150 

It  iiO 

4.72 

2.  32 


54.14 
1.62 


f5.76 

2.  (Hi 
.Wi 


Total. 


68.78 


I  telephoned  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  they  told  me  that  these 
charges  were  entirely  regular  and  I  disked 
them  to  verify  it  in  writing.  On  Decem- 
ber 1.  I  received  a  letter  from  that  office 
signed  by  Robert  F.  Bryan,  Price  Execu- 
tive, Rubber  Price  Branch,  which  reads 
in  part  as  follows: 

You  express  particular  interest  In  the  ad- 
ditional amount  that  was  billed  as  a  tire  re- 
turn cost.  On  April  25,  1942,  by  Amendment 
No.  1  to  Revised  Price  Schedule  No.  63.  a  16 
percent  increase  in  maximum  retail  prices  for 
passenger-car  tires  and  tubes  became  effec- 
tive. This  increase  was  the  amount  necessary 
to  cover  the  costs  incurred  under  the  dealer 
tire  return  plan,  which  as  you  know  was  a 
program  designed  to  aid  tire  dealers  by  per- 
mitting them  to  return  stocks  of  passenger- 
car  tires  and  tubes  to  the  Government.  In 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  this  office,  the 
trade  has  been  billing  this  amount  separately 
and  identifying  it  as  attributable  to  the  tire 
return  plan. 

From  this  language  the  tire  dealer  Is 
apparently  being  subsidized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  extent  of  16  percent  and 
the  tire  purchaser  is  compelled  to  pay 
this  subsidy.  When  it  is  all  over,  we  find 
the  tire  purchaser,  in  addition  to  paying 
the  regular  ceiling  price  of  the  tires  he 


purchased,  has  paid  $7.04  for  the  privilege 
of  returning  the  two  old  tires  and  four  old 
tubes  and  to  cap  the  climax  lie  h  -  '  P  •  '> 
a  sales  tax  on  the  $7.04  which  he  t.  ;.t;  1.  - 
the  privilege  of  returning  the  old  tires 
and  old  tubes. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  recent 
order  whereby  we  are  to  turn  in  the  sixth 
tire  and  are  receiving  pay  for  it.  This 
man  was  turning  in  old  worn-out  tires 
and  tubes,  and  they  had  to  be  old  and 
worn  out  before  he  could  get  a  permit  to 
purchase  new  ones,  and  he  received  no 
compensation  or  allowance  for  these  old 
tires. 

Of  all  the  new-fangled,  cockeyed 
schemes  to  get  mon^y  out  of  the  tii'  ;:'  - 
chaser  this  scheme  of  making  the  pur- 
chaser pay  $7.04  for  giving  the  Govern- 
ment two  old  worn-out  tires  and  four  old 
worn-out  tubp.<;  takp.=;  the  prize. 


C.a^  Ration  To  Cost  Ohio  SZl.OOO.OOO 
EXTENSION  Or    KrMAHKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  14.  1942 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  short  news- 
paE>er  article: 

GAS    RATION    TO   COST    OHIO    $21,000,000 

Columbus. — The  Nation-wide  gasoline  ra- 
tioning program  effective  December  1  will 
co'st  Ohio's  State  and  local  governments  ap- 
proximately $21,200,000  In  1943  gasoline  tax 
revenues,  authoritative  estimates  indicated 
today. 

This  represents  a  decline  of  about  37  per- 
cent from  gasoline  income  of  $59,326,946  la 
1941. 

The  highway  department,  therefore,  faces 
a  possible  tax  revenue  loss  next  year  of  about 
$11,900,000,  counties  and  townships  $5,250,- 
000,  municipalities  $4,000,000,  and  the  gen- 
eral fund  $5,500,000. 
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The  Ort?on  Plan  )'or  the  Ob>er\anc 
the  Old  Oregon  Trail  Centen 
1S43   19  43 


'MZ 


i::  iFv^iON  c:-'  f 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-tS 

Monday.  December  14,  1942 

Mr.  ANGEL  I  '.'".  Speaker,  on  }.' 
1843.  a  htiie  group  ol"  pioneers  met  i  i 
banks  of  the  Willamette  River  in  O 
and  organized  a  provisional  governrfient 
for  the  Oregon  Country.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  civil  government  for  th? 
United  States  in  this  great  west-  ;. 
try.  During  the  same  year  be^an  jii.dt 
great  migration  of  immigrants  acjross 
plains  and  mountains  over  contir 
United  States,  which  resulted  i; 
holding  of  this  vast  territorv*  as  a  pa|-t  of 
the  United  States. 

This  coming  year.  Ijii  -.vj  c-...J  n: 
tingly  celebrate  this  momentous  event  in 
our  history.  We  find  ourselves,  however. 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  conflict  that 
has  ever  confronted  us  as  a  na  ion. 
There  is  only  one  objective  uppermost 
now  with  all  of  us.  and  that  is  to  v.ir 
war  in  which  we  are  en". 
appeasement  or  compromi 
earhest  possible  moment. 
therefore,  divide  oi;r  enersies  c:  < 
sources  in  comr:-"mnraf  ion  or  cc  ■  j 
of  an  event  so  .:.;<:  ■  in-  as  the  one 
dredth  anniversary  oi  the  establishiiient 
of  civil  covernment  in  the  We^t.  The 
people  of  my  State,  however,  have  foipnu- 
lated  a  ^■'''^  ^' 
for  th"  (J  ;■•:'. 
Trail  C-  ..•   .-::,. 


•\'  n  a : 


O. 


o;d  ui 


,9n 

:11  not  divert 

our  en-ig»r'>  i;uni  vviuiung  thn  ■•.■":  but 
will  in  a  way  help  our  war  <:l)::-  in 
stimulating  patriotism  and  encouraping 
us  to  go  forward  with  greater  determina 
tion  to  win  and  to  preserve  the  thincf  for 
which  our  pioneer  ancestors  fough' 
sacnf.r- d  a  hundred  years  ago. 

A     t  ;j  ,rt  of  my  remarks.  I  inclu 
cutune  01  the  Oregon  plan,  together 
a  catalog  of  the  publications  which 
ufKDn  the  history  and  the  dcveh  pr:, 
this  western  empire  which  occupie 
entire  area  from  the  Rocky  Mountjains 

t  ^  -h-  P  ■   ,r.    ( I  •■■,■■  and  from  -xh  ■/ 

in  tlio:>^  (lays  MfAito  on  t!ie  souih  u 
Russian  possessions  on  the  north. 
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year  marks  the 

the  founding  of  the  first  American  Civii 

ernment  west  of  t;.-    i:     .<.es. 

I'  w<5  on  May  2.  ia-i-i,  that  a  small  ircup 

'    -•     lers    gathered    on    the    banks    ol    the 

^''        ::    •-      R  ver.   declared    their    indejend- 

f-         i:    :   -  '■    -..p  a  prcvislonrjl  governme  :it  of 

•.^.     -*:r.er;can  plan  for  the  Oregon  Counlry. 

!•:  .:;g  the  autumn  of  that  year,  .t  *ra:n  of 
c  :■  ;  'A  igons.  bearing  about  1  .  ;::-;n, 
V  .r  ■  =  1  '-hlldren  rolled  down  :..;  ,.pes 
of  XL'  I.  -  Mountains  to  reinforce  thapt  in- 
fi-  •  »,C',fr;.:i.',r.'-  and  to  give  assun 
T::>e  .\:::erlcan  fl..^  'Aculd  continue  :^  il 
t;  e  -r.   :  f--     f  -.      Pacific. 

TT.      -,,      r-    ::.    -, hLs   heroic   plor.per   dtamci 
ca;;.^    f . . ...    pi.icticaJly    eve-y    S-\--'    e,  .; 


the  Mis.^lsElppl  River.  They  had  carried  our 
American  civilization  across  the  continent 
and  they  m.ade  the  final  strckfca  which  gave 
us  a  twu-ocean  country. 

Every  State  In  our  Union  is  vitally  Inter- 
ested In  these  history-shaping  events  cf  1843, 
like  the  compact  miide  on  the  Mayflower,  like 
those  events  occurring  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
Independence  Hall.  Old  South  Church,  the 
Alamo,  and  Sutter's  Fort.  They  are  an  In- 
trinsic part  of  our  great  national  heritage. 
It  Is  important  that  they  be  taught  In  their 
vibrant  truthfulnes?  to  the  youth  of  America. 
It  Is  vital  to  the  future  of  our  Nation  that 
these  things  be  not  forgotten.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  these  stirring  stories  of 
American  courage,  vision,  and  independence 
Bhcu"d   be  more  convincingly  told. 

Our  1943  centennial  offers  a  matchless  op- 
portunity to  tell  to  the  youth  of  America  the 
great  story  of  the  carrying  of  our  Nation 
from  sea  to  shining  sea  In  this  epic  are 
stirtlne  tales  of  our  Indians,  our  explorers. 
mountain  men.  raisElonaries.  and  home- 
building  settlers  who  made  the  conquest  of 
our  great  West. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  teachers  to  enrich  and 
vitalize  their  won  In  geography,  history, 
English,  nature  study,  art,  music,  manual 
training,  and  domestic  science.  In  a  word 
here  is  a  golden  opportunity  to  teach  our 
American  youth  what  it  cost  the  pioneers  to 
put  the  stars  In  our  flag. 

Realizing  the  national  importance  of  this 
story  for  all  Amerca.  leaders  In  the  educa- 
tional field  propos€  that  we  give  prominence 
to  the  story  cf  the  founding  of  the  old  Oregon 
Country  and  of  the  Old  Oregon  Trail,  in  1943 
ar.d  thereafter,  in  the  courses  of  study  in  the 
schools  of  our  country. 

In  respcn.se  to  tlie  call  for  help  and  guid- 
ance in  this  work,  leaders  in  Oregon  are  sub- 
mitting this  definite  but  flexible  plan  of 
action 

This  program  is  known  as  the  Oregon  plan. 
It  has  been  endorsed  by  leading  educators  in 
Oregon  and  elsewhere,  and  was  adopted  and 
reccm.mended  by  the  American  Pioneer  Trai  s 
Association  at  its  recent  annual  convention 
held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Oregon  Council.  American  Pioneer 
Trails  As.=ociatlon.  which  formulated  this 
plan,  and  the  centennial  advisory  committee 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Oregon,  are 
pleased  to  pass  this  on  to  the  teacl^ers  of 
America  who  will  be  Interested  In  that  great 
national  observance. 

OBJICnVES  I 

1.  To  develop  appreciation  of  pioneer  life 
In  general. 

2.  Westward   movement.  I 

(a)  Modes   of   travel. 

(b)  Hardships  and  disappointments  en- 
countered and  how  these  developed  strong 
character  traits. 

3.  Geographic  setting  and  Its  Influence, 
(a)  Surface    features,    climate,    and    river 

valleys. 

4.  Understand  Indians  of  your  State. 

(a)  Different   Indian   tribes. 

(b)  How  they  lived  (homes,  food,  clothing, 
language,  and  customs). 

(c)  How  the  Indians  gave  the  pioneers 
practical  help  in  getting  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  from  surrounding  nature. 

(d)  How  Indians  adjusted  themselves  to 
the  white  man's  way  of  life. 

5.  Gain  information  about  the  early  Ore- 
gon country  and  study  Oregon  in  relation  to 
the  national  expansion  and  development. 

ACTivnizs 

In  i.Tving  on  a  unit  of  this  work,  the  chil- 
dren must  reproduce  some  of  the  phases  of 
early  pioneer  life  and  experiences  on  the  Ore- 
pjn  Trail,  since  it  Is  not  familiar  to  all  of 
them.    This  may  tie  done  through: 

I  Reading  aboui  life  on  the  Oregon  Trail, 
rx"  p'.e,   and   occupations. 


2.  Dramatizations — such  subjects  as :  Gath- 
ering at  Independence  and  Other  Points  for 
Exodus  to  Oregon;  Formation  of  Provisional 
Government  at  Champoeg;  Dr.  McLoughlin 
Welcoming  the  Pioneers;  Making  Camp  for 
the  Night,  etc. 

3    Construct  pioneer  and  Indian  homes. 

4.  Dress  dolls  in  early  costumes  of  pioneers 
and  Indians. 

5.  Weaving  and  dyeing  of  cloth. 

6.  Preparation  of  foods. 

7.  Excursions  to  historical  places,  treks 
over  historic  trails,  visits  to  historical  muse- 
ums, industrial  plants,  etc. 

8.  Painting  murals  of  pioneer  life,  covered 
wagons,  etc. 

9  Scrap  books  of  Oregon  Trail  historical 
markers  and  pictures  such  as:  Sacajawea, 
Coming  of  the  White  Man.  Circuit  Rider, 
Pioneer  Mother,  etc. 

10  Make  a  diary  cf  a  Journey  over  the  Old 
Oregon  Trail  or  write  of  10  of  the  most  Inter- 
esting days  on  the  trip.  (These  may  be 
weeks  apart  ) 

11.  Make  illustrated  reports  or  floor  talks 
on  topics  such  as:  The  Fur  Brigade,  Buffalo 
Hunt.  Circuit  Riders.  Mountain  Men,  Life  at 
Frontier  J'orts.  Men  of  Champoeg.  Pioneer 
Missionaries  (Protestant  and  Catholic) . 

12.  Write  stories,  poems,  and  music  relating 
to  the  Oregon  Trail  period. 

13  Learn  early  Oregon  Trail  songs  and 
State  songs  of  today. 

14  Read  bocks  on  historical  subjects  by 
local  writers. 

15.  Give  pageants  and  plays  relating  to 
pioneer  period 

16  Set  up  pioneer  exhibits  and  Indian 
exhibits. 

17  Maps. 

(a»  Maps  of  trails,  settlements,  land 
marks,  ttc. 

(b)  Outline  maps  of  significant  eventa, 
pen  or  pencil  drawings  of  scenes  and  inci- 
dents along  the  trail. 

(c)  Maps  of  regions  with  mountains,  val- 
leys, and  rivers. 

18.  Soap  and  wood  carving,  oxei^  covered 
wagons,  etc. 

WHY    WERE    PEOPLE    ATTRACTED    TO    THE    OREGON 
COUNTRY? 

1.  Discovery  of  the  Columbia  River  (the 
Oregon,  the  great  river  of  the  West)  by  Capt. 
Robert  Gray. 

2.  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  Astor  expe- 
ditions. 

3.  Fur  traders  established  posts. 

(a)  Spanish: 

The  Missouri  Pur  Co. 

(b)  British: 

(1)   The  Northwest  Fur  Co. 
(21    Hudson's  Bay  Co. 

(c)  American: 

( 1 )  American  Fur  Co. 

(2)  Pacific  Fur  Co. 

(3)  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Co. 

4.  Missionaries  who  came  In  answer  to  the 
call  for  religious  teachers  were  strong  ad- 
vertisers and  sent  reports  and  stories  of  Ore- 
gon country;  Its  free,  rich  land 

(a)  Methodists — Jason  and  Daniel  Lee. 

(b)  Presbyterian — Marctos  Whitman  and 
Henry  Spalding. 

(c)  Catholics — Fathers  Francois  N.  Blan- 
chet,  Modeste  Demers,  and  Peter  DeSmet. 

(d)  Circuit  riders — Joab  Powell,  Robert 
Booth,  and  others. 

THE    OREGON    TRAIL 

1.  Wagon  trains. 

(a)  First  great  migration — 1843. 

(b)  Other  trains— 1844,  1845.  1846,  1847 
1849.  1852-3. 

(C)  Captains  of  trains — Peter  Burnett. 
William  Martin.  Jesse  Applegate.  Cornelluj. 
Gilliam.  Presley  Welch.  Samuel  Hancock. 
W.  G.  T'Vault,  Solomon  Tetherow,  and  manj 
others. 

2.  Starting  point  and  routes:  Independ- 
ence   and    St.    Joseph,    Mo.;    Council    Blufls 
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(Karesville>.  Icwa.     Forts  Kearny.  Laramie. 
Bridger.  Hall.  Boise.  Walla  Walla,  Vancouver. 

3.  Life  on  tlie  trail. 

(a)  Preparation  for  the  trip. 

(b)  Adventures  on  the  trip. 

(1)  Making  trails  and  fording  rivers. 

(2)  Climbing  Rocky  Mountains  and  cross- 
ing deserts. 

(3)  Makinc   camp. 

(4)  Fighting  off  Indian  attacks. 

(5)  Hunting  ar.d  fishing  for  food. 

(6)  Heading  off  Buffalo  stampedes. 
(7i   Visiting  forts  on  the  way. 

(8)  Ascent  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 

(9)  The  Barlow  Road  across  the  Cascade 
Range. 

(10)  First  sight  of  their  new  home. 

4.  Pioneer  life  in  Oregon. 

(a)  Clearing  land  and  breaking  the  soil. 

(b)  Building  log  cabins  and  rail  fences. 

(c)  Foods 

(6)  Clothing,  spinning  and  weaving, 
(e)   Entertaining  and  an^usement. 
(fi   Transportation, 
(g)   Education, 
(h)   Churches. 

5.  Growth  of  Oregon  (and  your  own  State) . 

(a)  Government: 

(1)  Provisional. 

(2)  Territorial. 

(3)  State. 

(b)  Oregon  today  (and  your  own  State). 

(1)  Oregon  becomes  an  agricultural,  live- 
stock, lumbering,  dairying,  mining,  manufac- 
turing, fishing,  and  tourist  State. 

(2)  Growth  of  Oregon  cities. 

(3)  Scenic   beauty  spots, 

(4)  Railroads  and  highways. 

(5)  Growth  of  education,  churches,  etc. 
"Today  the  churciies,  schools,  libraries,  and 

literature  of  the  State  are  proof  that  the 
people  have  held  to  their  ideal  of  wor- 
shiping God  and  improving  their  minds." — 
Parrish. 

(6)  Division  of  the  Old  Oregon  Country. 
The    original    Oregon    Country    ccmprised 

everything  west  of  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  all  land 
between  the  Mexican  possessions  on  the  south 
and  Russian  possessions  on  the  north.  Out 
of  that  vast  territory,  the  founders  of  the 
provisional  government  created  four  districts 
or  counties. 

In  1846,  the  boundary  question  Ijetween 
England  and  the  United  States  was  settled 
at  the  49th  degree  of  parallel,  and  British 
Columbia  was  awarded  the  British. 

The  remainder  of  the  Oregon  Country  was 
mpde  a  territory  of  the  United  States  in  1848. 

Oregon  in  its  present  form  achieved  state- 
hood in  1859.  Washington  was  taken  from 
Oregon  and  made  a  territory  In  1853.  It  com- 
prised the  ncrthern  part  of  the  Oregon  Coun- 
try and  a  portion  of  the  northwest  part  of 
Montana.  In  its  present  form,  Washington 
was  made  a  State  in  1889. 

Idaho  was  carved  out  of  Washington  and 
made  a  territory  la  1863.  It  comprised  the 
eastern  part  of  Washington,  crossed  the  Reeky 
Mountains  and  took  in  a  large  part  of  the 
old  Nebraska  and  Dakota. 

When  Montana  and  Wyoming  were  created 
cut  ol  Idaho  it  assumed  its  present  form.  It 
became  a  State  in  1R90. 

Montana  was  taken  from  Idaho  and  made 
a  Territory  in  1864.  It  achieved  sUtehocd  in 
1889. 

Wyoming  was  next  carved  out  of  Idaho 
and  made  a  Territory  in  1863.  It  became 
a  State  in  1890. 

GR.\DED    BIDLIOCRAPHT 

With  the  help  of  the  Oregon  Stale  Library 
r.nd  the  Portland  Central  Library,  the  follow- 
ing list  of  fiction  and  nonfiction  books  were 
made  up;  al^o,  suggestions  for  music  and 
costumes 

Each  State  has  its  own  bibliography  to 
draw  upon,  in  addition  to  these  references. 


FICTION  • 

A!kn  M    P.  Western  Star   (Jim  Bridger) 
(6-9). 

Austin,  Margot.  Willamette  Way  (2-3). 

Butler,  J.  C.  Singing  Paddles   (5-7). 

Carr,  M.  J.,  Children  of  the  Covered  Wagon 
(5-6). 

Carr,  M.  J..  Young  Mac  of  Fort  Vancouver 
(6-8). 

Conner.  Sabra.  Quest  of  the  Sea  Otter  (7-9) . 

Curl.  G.  V,  Young  Shannon    (Lewis  and 
Clark)    (68). 

DeMoss.  Mrs.   C.  C.  Blue  Bucket  Nuggets 
(7-8). 

Eaton.  Jeanette.  Narcissa  Whitman  (6-9). 

Ha» greaves.  Sheba,  Cabin  at  the  Trail's  End 
(6-9). 

Hough,     Emerson.     The     Covered     Wagon 
(7-12). 

Lange,   Dietrich.   The   Shawnee's   W..rnlng 
(6-8). 

Morris.  Rhcda.  pseudonym,  Susan  and  Ara- 
bella, Pioneers  (4-5). 

Morris,  Rhoda.  pseudonym,  Susan  and  Lit- 
tle Bird   Lost    (5-8  I  . 

Morrow,  Mrs.  H.  M.  W.,  On  to  Oregon  (story 
of  a  pioneer  boy)    (5-7). 

Nichols.   M.    Leona,   The   Mantle   of   Elias 
(8-12). 

Otis.  James,  Antolne  of  Oregon  (5-8). 

Ryan.  J.  D..  (Brother  Ernest)— Boys  of  tlie 
Covered  Wagons  (6-8). 

Sabin,  E.  L.,  Opening  the  West  With  Lewis 
and  Clark  (7-8). 

Tousey,    Sanford,    Val    Rides    the    Oregon 
Trail  (3-4), 

NONFICTION 

Adams.  Mrs.  J.  H.,  No  Other  White  Men 
(6-10). 

Bagley,    C.    B..    Early    Catholic    Missions 
(8-12). 

Bancroft's  Histories  of  the  Western  States 
(7-12). 

Barry,  J.  N.  and  Barr,  H.  M..  Redskin  and 
Pioneer  (5-6). 

Basliford.  Herbert,  Stories  of  Western  Pio- 
neers  (6-8). 

Bass.  Florence.  Stories  of  Early  Times  in 
the  Great  West  (4-5) . 

Brosnan,  C.  J..  Jason  Lee,  Prophet  of  Uie 
New  Oregon   (8-12). 

Brown.  Jesse  B.,  Fort  Hall   (8-12). 

Drury.  Clifford  Merrill,  Marcus  Whitman, 
M.  D.  (8-12). 

Dye,   Mrs.  E.    E..   The   Conquest    (story   of 
Lewis  and  Clark)    (9-12). 

Dye.  Mrs.  E.  E.,  McLoughlin  and  Old  Ore- 
gon (9-12). 

Driggs    and    Jackson,    Westward    America 
(&-12). 

Elliott.  T.  C,  Peter  Skene  Ogden  (fur  trade 
period)     (8-12). 

Federal  Writers'  Projects  (5-12). 

Gill,  John,  Chinook  Dictionary  (8-12). 

Grinnell,  G.  B.,  Trails  of   the  Pathfinders 
(8  12). 

Hafen  and  Young,  Fort  Laramie  (8-12). 

Hafen,  L.  R.,  The  Overland  Trail  (8-12). 

Horner,  J.  B  ,  Days  and  Deeds  in  the  Oregon 
Country  (6-8). 

Horner,  J.  B  .  Oregon   History   and  Early 
Literature  (8-12). 

Howard,  B.  C,  and  Higglns.  Ruth,  On  the 
Tiail  with  Lewis  and  Clark  (4-6). 

Irving,  Washington.  Astoria  (8-12). 

Judson,  K.  B..  Early  Days  in  Old  Oregon 
(7-8). 

McArthur,  L.  A  ,  Oregon  Geographic  Names 
(7-12). 

Masters,   J.   G  ,   Stories    of   the   Par   West 
(7-8). 

Meacham,    Walter,    Bonneville    the    Bold 
(7-12). 

Meany.  Edmond  S.,  Washington  Geographic 
Names. 


'  Figures  Indicate  grades  for  which  books 
seem  most  suitable. 


Meeker.  Ezra.  Ox  Team  Days  on  the  Oregon 
Trail   (.3-8). 

MintD.  John.  Reminiscences  (Pioneer  Days) 
(7-12). 

Montgomerv,  Richard.  Young  Northwest 
(6-9). 

Montgomery,  Richard,  The  White-Headed 
Eagle  (8-12).' 

Parknan.  Francis.  The  Oregon  Trail  (8-12) . 

Parnsh.  Philip  H..  Before  the  Covered 
Wagon  (8-12). 

Parrish,  Philip  H.  Historic  Oregon   (8-12). 

Richardson.  R.  E  .  Oregon  HLstorv  Stories 
(6-8). 

Rucker.  Maude  Applegate,  The  Oregon  Trail 
and  Seme  of  Its  Blazers  (8-12). 

Russell.  I.  K.  and  Driggs,  H.  R.,  Hidden 
Heroes  of  the  Rockies  (7-12). 

Shafer,  Joseph,  History  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west (Ref.) 

Schultz,  T.  H  .  Bird  Woman  (Sacajawea) 
(7-8). 

Scott,  Leslie  M.,  Champoeg  Memoranda 
(8-12). 

Strong.  T.  N.,  Cathlamet  on  the  Columbia 
(8-12). 

Wade,  Mrs.  M.  H.  B  ,  The  Trail  Blazers 
(7-12). 

Wilson  and  Driggs,  The  White  Indian  Boy 
(5-«). 

COSTUMES OREGON  TRAIL  PERIOD 

Manchester.  H.  H..  The  Hat  in  America. 

Mackey.  M.  G..  and  Eooy,  L.  P.,  Early  Cali- 
fornia Costumes,  1796-1847. 

McLellan,  Elizabeth.  Historic  Dress  in 
America,  1800^-1870,  v.  2. 

MUSIC 

(From  Hulbert's  "Forty-niners"  are  many 
titles,  words  and,  in  some  cases,  music  for 
popular  songs  of  this  period.  Where  he  has 
Included  the  tune,  we  have  bracketed  the 
music  and  given  the  page  where  it  may  be 
found.) 

Annie  Laurie  Weils  (music,  p.  139) 

Arkansas  Traveler         Old  Rosin  the  Beau 
Auld  Lang  Syne  The  Girl  1   Left  Ee- 

Bonnie  Charlie  hind  Me 

Coronation  Old  Zip  Coon 

The     Campbells    Are  Turkey  In  the  Straw 

Coming  Billy  Boy 

Eileen  Aroon  Buffalo  Gal 

Flow     Gently     Sweet  Nelly  Was  a  Lady 
-    Afton  Uncle  Ned 

Home  Sweet  Home        Old  Folks  at  Home 
I    Remember,    I    Re-   Dance  Music 

memt>er  Money  Musk 

Last  Rose  of  Summer  Fisher  s  Hornpipe 
Old  Hundred  The  Devil's  Dream 

O!  Susanna  (music.      Pop  Goes  the  Weasel 

p.  139)  Virginia  Reel 

Promised  Land  Irish  Washerwoman 

Windham  (music, 

p.  139) 

UP-TO-DATE  OREGON  SONGS 

The  Oregon  Trail  (words  by  Billy  Hill;  mu- 
sic by  Peter  DeRose). 

Ore;on  State  Song  (words  by  J.  A.  Bu- 
chanan; music  by  Henry  B.  Murtagh). 

Oregon.  Where  Snow  Caps  Touch  the  Sky 
(words  by  Walter  Meacham;  music  by  Isa 
Botten).  ' 

POETRY  AND  VERSE 

Corning.  H.  M..  The  Mountain  in  the  Sky 
(a  book  of  Oregon  poems) . 

Cradlebaugh.  John.  The  Land  Where 
Dreams  Come  True. 

Davies,  M.  C,  The  Skyline  Trail  (a  book  of 
western  verse ) . 

Euwer,  A.  By  Scarlet  Torch  and  Blade. 

Guiterman,  A.,  The  Scout  Trail. 

Harrison.  Henry  Ed.  Oregon  Poets. 

Lapham.  S..  The  Enchanted  Lake. 

Meacham.  Walter,  Little  Mother  of  the 
Golden  West 

Meacham.  Walter.  The  Trail  to  Oregon. 

Miller,  Joaquin,  The  Bravest  Battle. 

Miller,  Joaquin,  Exodus  to  Oregon. 
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Mnore.  Dallas.  Sun-et  Trails 
••    Povcers.  Alfred.  History  of  Oregon  Litera- 
ture. 

Simpson.  Sam,  Beautiful  Willamo  ■ 
Whitman.  Walt.  Pioneers!     O  P.i 

PAINTINGS   AND  SCULPTURE 

Depicting  characters  and  life  or:  I*    ■■   Old 

Oreg:  n    Trail    such   a^   The   Cov»T'  v.  ^   n. 

Kacajawea,  Pioneer  Mother    T:      F  i   of  the 
Trail. 

TEACHERS'  HETEHENCFS 

History  and  geography  textbocfes,  courses 
of  study,  maps  (new  and  old) . 

Barker-Dodd-Webb,  The  Growtl.  \-  Na- 
tion. 

Burnett,   Peter.    RecoUectlona    t;  Old 

Pioneer. 

Clark,  Dan.  The  West  In  American  History. 

r       V.  C.  H..  History  of  Oregon 

^  -Evans.  Our  American  Herlt.-'^e. 

HailocJc,  P  P.,  History  of  Our  Coir 

Hafen  nrd  Ristcr.  Western  Amei . 

Heba:       ^r    H  .  Sacaiawea. 

Keit>.  M  .  o  .ry  of  the  American  People 

Lockley.  Fred.  Oregon  Trail  Blazeri 

Paxson,  History  of  the  Frontier  In  America. 

Scott,  Leslie.  History  of  the  Oregon  Tcuntry. 

Thwaites,  Early  Western  Travel.? 

Tarnor.  The  Frontier  In  American  History. 

Tryon,  L.  M..  The  American  Nation  Yester- 
day and  Today 

Crown  Collection  of  Maps. 

Piles  of  early  newspapers  Ir  '  *■  '^b''"?  and 
historical  sccleties.     Historical  C"  rlies 

Government  and  State  docurr-x^.i,  eucyclo- 
podlas.  etc. 

DIAKIES  AND  JOURNALS 

Bryant.  Edwin 
Ccnyers.  E   M 
Drumhclier    r   •: 
Dougherty,  L   B 
Fremont.  Jchn  C. 


Kerns.  John  T. 
Neamith,  James  T. 


Palmer,  Jorl 
Parrish.  Ed  v. 
Prfsch.   T:     - 
Shipley.  M.- 
Scott. Jchn  T 
Talbot.   Thec4  re 


lONAL  RECORD 


Phhtp  H    P'-r-  I' 

Cha      •   "■    /'    '  -  nr/i. 
W^r.r:  s     M;  •■  jr  •  m 
Ext'C'itile  S  cr.  ,d  J,  r 
Rot  MrTERs 

Eagle  preefc, 

KXNNETH    HiCKS. 

The  panes, 
J  Roy  Pxtet   P-^iiUrton. 
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If  the  Republicans  think  they  are  going  to 
ride  back  to  the  "good  old  days"  of  isolation 
and  malnutrition,  they  are  nuts.  We  have 
had  enough  of  "normalcy."  We  remember 
too  well  what  they  gave  us  in  Harding  and 
Teapot  Dome. 

We  kept  cool  with  Coclldge,  but  we  did 
work  up  a  sweat  looking  for  that  Hoover 
chicken  In  every  pot.  The  era  of  American 
history  between  Harding's  teapot  and  Hoover's 
pot  provides  most  of  the  arguments  Hitler 
used  against  democracy. 

it's  hard  to  FORcrr 

That  era  in  American  government  Is  hard 
to  justify.  It  Is  harder  to  forget.  It  was 
Republican  from  start  to  finish.  It  was  the 
afteimath  cf  the  last  World  War.  It  followed 
the  Republican  victory  in  the  congressional 
elections  In  the  middle  of  President  Wilson's 
last  term,  while  we  were  still  at  war. 

On  the  ba.sls  cf  that  victory,  the  Repub- 
licans elected  Harding,  Coolidge.  and  Hoover. 
One  more  Republican  administration  like 
those  might  have  plunged  this  country  Into 
revolution. 

It  was  a  period  of  "nigged  Individualism." 
but  whenever  an  unemployed  worker  asserted 
his  individualism  too  ruggedly,  a  policeman 
clouted  him  over  the  head  with  a  club 

It  was  a  time  of  "noble  experiments"  In 
prohibition  and  economics  which  saw  crimi- 
nals and  capitalists  rolling  In  illicit  wealth 
and  evading  the  taxes  to  provide  hungry  men 
with  food. 

TIIET    SANK    Otm    N.%VT 

But  while  those  Republican  administra- 
tions were  rugged  and  ruthless  with  American 
citizens,  they  were  timid  and  vacillating  with 
the  citizens  cf  Germany  and  Japan. 

An  unemployed  worker  couldn't  talk  the 
administration  out  of  a  Job  or  a  meal,  but  the 
international  politicians  talked  it  out  of  our 
Navy 

Th?  Republicans  actually  sank  some  15 
battleships  and  7  cruisers  and  prated  about 
their  "humanity"  while  millions  of  their  fel- 
low counrrymen  clenched  their  fists  and 
watched  their  children  grow  thinner  and 
thinner. 

The  chips  they  sank  were  not  blueprints. 
They  were  battle  wagons,  actually  afloat,  with 
guns  on  their  decks.  Could  we  use  those  ships 
today?  Ask  the  Japanese  Emperor,  who 
smiled  when  he  saw  them  sink,  and  moved 
the  pins  on  his  battle  map  closer  to  Pearl 
Ha.-bcr 

While  Am-rican  ships  were  going  down  to 
the  bottom,  Japanese  ships  were  going  down 
the  ways 

That  was  a  generation  of  American  di- 
plomacy which  almost  brought  an  end  to 
American  democracy. 

And  now  the  Republicans  think  that  his- 
tory began  repeating  Itself  with  the  election 
last  month.  Some  of  the  same  men  who 
wrecked  the  program  of  President  Wilson  to 
enforce  International  peace  are  now  raising 
their  heads  again. 

LET  GERMANY  RZARM 

TV.'  ;  ry  men  who  helped  modify  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  every  time  Germany  com- 
plained about  It  are  interpreting  the  recent 
election  as  a  verification  of  their  views. 

Pro-German  newspapers  that  discredited 
President  Wilson  are  discrediting  President 
K<:osevelt.  They  write  boldly  in  their  edi- 
torials that  the  menace  to  America  Is  Roose- 
velt's New  Deal,  not  Hitler's  new  order 

They  seem  to  think  that  we  are  going  to  be 
kidded  out  of  winning  this  war  as  we  were 
kidded  out  of  winning  the  last  one.  If  we 
had  really  won  that  one,  we  wouldn't  have 
fhs  one. 

FYom  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
f:  ,  :;:!icans  have  been  encouraging  groups 
f  citizens  to  agitate  against  every  war  meas- 
u.-e  imposed  by  the  Government. 

They  have  fanned  discontent  to  bring 
•-;-.m  political  reward.    And  the  partial  suc- 


cess they  obtained  stimulates  them  to  greater 
effort.  They  were  elected  by  beating  their 
breasts  for  a  more  vigorous  war.  Yet  all  the 
time  they  complained  against  every  war 
measure  as  a  needless  infringement  of  their 
personal  liberties. 

On  the  basis  of  that  record  we  ask  the 
Republican  party  to  answer  our  question. 
Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

If  it  wants  to  go  anywhere,  it  will  have  to 
decide  what  <t  stands  for  and  who  its  leaders 
are. 

Does  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio,  rep- 
resent it  when  he  conceives  it  his  "patriotic  " 
duty  to  urge  people  to  defy  the  laws  of  the 
Government? 

Or  does  Gov.  Harold  E  Stassen.  of  Minne- 
sota, when  he  resigns  his  office  and  Joins  the 
Navy  to  fight  for  his  country?  Which  one  do 
the  Republicans  repudiate?  Which  will  they 
follow? 

If  the  Republicans  think  they  are  going 
back  to  anything,  they  are  badly  mistaken. 
We  are  not  going  backward  after  this  war. 
We  are  going  forward.  And  we  Intend  to 
elect  men  in  1944  who  will  lead  us  forward; 
men  who  have  caught  the  vision  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hewry  a.  Wallace  and  who  realize  that 
this  war  Is  not  a  football  game  or  a  prize 
fight,  but  the  Gethsemane  of  the  human  race 
from  which  we  rise  to  divine  destiny  or  he 
entombed  In  a  sepulchre  of  slavery. 

If  the  Republicans  really  want  to  win  the 
war  as  they  said  they  did  In  the  campaign, 
the  time  to  show  it  will  come  when  the  next 
Congress  convenes. 

W-E  trust  ROOSEVELT 

We  will  watch  what  they  do,  and  on  their 
actions  we  will  Judge  them.  If  they  are 
thinking  about  victory  for  themselves  in  1944. 
they  had  better  begin  worrying  about  victory 
for  us  in  1943. 

They  will  not  contribute  to  victory  If  they 
try  to  do  to  Roosevelt  what  they  did  to 
Wilson. 

The  common  people  trust  Roosevelt. 
They  respect  him.  They  admire  him.  They 
are  not  going  to  see  him  kicked  around. 

And  before  the  Republicans  start  sitting 
on  their  eggs  they  might  remember  that  we 
elected  him  three  times  and  thnt  unle.-js  they 
can  restore  themselves  to  public  confidence 
we  may  decide  to  mnke  It  four  in  '44, 
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EXTENSION  OF  RElVIARfIS 


or 


iX-f'.  Wi'LlAM  R.  THOM 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  14.  1942 

Mr.  THOM,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  In- 
troduced a  few  days  ago  a  bill  to  open 
debate  on  the  floors  of  Congress  to  par- 
ticipation by  Cabinet  officers,  I  was  not 
giving  wings  to  a  new  idea,  but  rather 
to  a  suggested  alteration  in  our  legisla- 
tive procedure  that  has  been  urged  as 
far  back  as  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and 
more  recently  was  expressly  recom- 
mended in  a  regular  message  to  Congress 
by  President  William  Howard  Taft. 

Perhaps  the  mo.st  prrsuasive  support 
of  the  idea  came  from  a  commi*'f^f^  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  bi-pan;  n  a 
membership,  that  gave  to  it  after  study 
its  unanimous  approval. 


APPXXDIX  TO  THE  r0XXRESSTnx.\T. 


To  those  v.'ho  frighten  easily  at  modi- 
fications in  our  legislative  procedure,  it 
should  be  enough  to  convince  them  that 
the  change  is  soundly  based,  when  the 
roll  is  called  of  the  outstanding  men 
composing  this  committee — Senator 
George  H,  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  whose 
name  sponsored  the  resolution  under  con- 
sideration. Senator  James  G.  Blaine, 
Senator  William  B,  Allison,  Senator  M.  E. 
Butler.  Senator  James  T.  Early.  Senator 
John  G.  Ingalls,  and  Senator  Orville  H. 
Piatt. 

The  Pendleton  resolution  provided: 

First.  That  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  be  entitled  at  all  times  to  seats 
in  the  House  and  Senate. 

Second.  Each  Cabinet  member  to  be 
privileged  to  participate  in  debate  on  )3ills 
affecting  his  Department. 

Third.  That  on  certain  days  the  at- 
tendance of  Cabinet  members  be  re- 
quired so  that  they  might  submit  to 
interrogation  about  the  policies  of  their 
resptcUve  Departments. 

To  the  strict  constitutionalists  of  the 
South  who  would  object  on  the  ground 
that  the  Executive  would  be  given  a 
means  of  encroaching  on  legislative 
rights,  it  will  be  a  surprise  perhaps  to 
some  of  them  that  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  tiie  Confederacy  adopted  a 
resolution  reported  by  Alexander  Ste- 
phens, of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  that 
"the  heads  of  departments  be  admitted 
to  the  floor  of  Congress  both  in  secret 
and  open  session." 

Apparently  the  departure  from  the 
American  Constitution  did  not  destroy 
constitutional  government,  as  many 
know  it.  for  the  idea  was  later  written 
into  the  permanent  Constitution  of  the 
Confederate  States,  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

Article  1,  section  6  (2).  No  Senator  or 
Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for 
which  h*;  is  elected,  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  which  shall  have  been 
created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which  have 
been  increased  dtiring  such  time;  and  no 
person  holding  any  office  under  the  Con- 
focerate  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either 
House  during  his  continuance  in  office.  But 
Congress  may,  by  law,  grant  to  the  principal 
officer  In  each  of  the  E.xecutlve  departments 
a  seat  upon  the  fioor  of  either  House,  with 
the  privilege  of  discussing  any  measures  ap- 
pertaining to  his  department. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  appending 
herewith  other  endoisements  by  out- 
standing Americans,  but  first  of  all  the 
exact  text  of  the  recommendation  of 
President  Taft,  made  December  19.  1912, 
to  Congress: 

Tiiere  has  been  much  lost  motion  in  the 
machinery  of  Congress  due  to  the  lack  of  co- 
operation and  interchange  of  views  face  to 
face  between  the  representatives  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Members  of  the  two  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government.  It  was  never 
Intended  they  should  be  separated  in  the 
sense  of  not  being  in  constant  effective  touch 
and  relationship  to  each  other.  The  legis- 
lature and  Executive  each  perform  its  own 
appropriate  functions,  but  these  functions 
must  be  coordinated.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
am  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  presence  cf 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  fioor  of 
each  House  would  greatly  contribute  to  the 
enactment  of  helplul  legislation. 


Chief  Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes  In 
1924.  when  Secretary  of  State,  said: 

It  ought  to  be  possible  for  Cabinet  officers 
to  take  part  in  debate  in  both  Houses  on 
matters  touching  theL  Departments  and  thus 
be  able  to  give  exact  information  and  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  unjust  attacks.  Un- 
der the  present  arrangement  a  Cabinet  offi- 
cer often  hears  of  misunderstandings  and  of 
an  outpouring  of  mistaken  notions  which  a 
brief  statement  from  him  would  have  cor- 
rected, but  the  misapprehension  has  been 
voiced  and  has  gone  through  the  country 
perhaps  never  to  be  overtaken. 

We  can  preserve  the  advantages  of  stability 
and  enhance  the  opportunity  of  executive 
leadership,  not  by  overriding  the  cherished 
prerogatives  of  the  Congress  or  by  attempt- 
ing to  gain  an  illicit  advantage  for  the  lead- 
ership but  having  a  recognized  contact 
through  the  regular  admission  of  Cabinet 
officers  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Congress. 

The  late  Elihu  Root  wrote,  April  20, 
1935: 

It  has  long  seemed  clear  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  have  .ome  arrangement  under  which 
Congress  would  have  the  benefit  of  more 
prompt  and  authoritative  information  as  to 
the  action  of  the  executive  department. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  a  sense 
of  liability  of  prompt  explanation  has  a  very 
good  effect  upon  the  head  and  the  leading 
members  of  an  executive  department. 

The  Honorable  John  W.  Davis  wrote, 
March  19,  1936: 

I  have  always  ti.ought  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  given 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  of  either  House  of 
Congress. 

Congress,  having  control  of  its  own  pro- 
cedure, can  undoubtedly  Inaugurate  such  a 
system  If  it  wants  to.  1  am  not  sure  that 
each  House  could  not  do  it  on  its  own  ac- 
count. One  of  the  greatest  advantages  cf 
the  attempt  is  that  it  could  be  abandoned 
if  it  proves  a  failure,  without  any  permanent 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  ever  dis- 
cussed the  subject  in  any  public  address,  but 
I  am  quite  willing  to  be  quoted  in  favor  of 
the  experiment. 

President  James  A.  Garfield  said: 

Who  does  not  know  that  the  enactment  of 
such  a  law  will  tend  to  bring  our  ablest  men 
into  the  Cabinet  of  the  Republic?  Who 
does  not  know  that  if  a  man  is  to  be  respon- 
sible for  his  executive  acts  and  also  be  able 
to  tell  why  he  proposes  new  measures,  and 
to  comprehend  the  whole  scope  cf  his  duties, 
weak  men  will  shirk  from  taking  such  places? 
Who  does  not  know  that  it  will  call  out  the 
best  talent  of  the  land,  both  executive  and 
parliamentary?  It  is  the  silent,  secret  in- 
fluence that  saps  and  vindermines  the  fabric 
of  republics,  and  not  the  open  appeal,  the 
collision  between  Intellects,  the  array  of 
facts.  I  hope  that  this  measure  will  be  fairly 
considered.  If  it  does  not  pass  now.  the  day 
will  come,  I  believe,  when  it  will  pa-^s.  When 
that  day  comes  I  expect  to  see  a  higher  type 
of  American  statesmanship,  not  only  in  the 
Cabinet  but  in  legislative  halls. 

Dr,  Charles  A.  Beard,  the  noted  his- 
torian, stated: 

This  (requiring  Cabinet  members  to  at- 
tend Congi-ess)  should  have  a  wholesome  in- 
fluence on  both  departments  of  Govern- 
ment. Again  and  again  Congress  enacts  laws 
in  vague  and  general  terms,  leaving  Interpre- 
tation and  application  to  executive  author- 
ity. In  such  cases  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  administrator  departs,  or  seems  to  de- 
part, from  the  Intention  of  the  legislation, 
assuming  that  it  was  ever  clearly  formulated. 
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The  Members  of  Congress  attack  the  admin- 
istration on  the  fioor  and  the  administra- 
tion fires  volleys  through  the  press  at  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Not  an  edifying  spectacle. 
More  than  that.  It  delays,  confuses,  and 
hampers  the  transaction  of  business. 
Every  Issue  of  this  character  should  be  de- 
fended on  the  floor  of  Congress  with  the 
parties  in  Interest  face  to  face,  the  press 
watching,  and  the  country  informed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  14,  1942 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
clear-cut  statement  of  our  minority 
leader  in  last  Saturday's  newspapers  will 
have  the  hearty  approval  of  the  people 
of  my  district  as  well  as  the  Nation  at 
large.  As  part  of  the  program,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Mar- 
tin] gives  assurance  that  objectives  of 
the  election-invigorated  Republicans  will 
be  to  win  the  war  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  to  that  end  cut  out  all  needless  non- 
defense  expenditures  as  well  as  the  un- 
authorized powers  of  bureaucrats  and 
useless  social-reform  bureaus  which 
have  constituted  an  impediment  to  the 
war  effort. 

That  these  were  the  election  mandates 
of  the  American  people  in  November  last 
cannot  be  denied  by  any  sincere  patriot 
with  intelligent  views  on  the  national 
welfare.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  have 
the  support  of  every  well-meaning  Amer- 
ican regardless  of  party  or  station  in 
life. 

It  is  heartening  that  the  drive  for  this 
economy  program  is  not  confined  to  the 
Republicans,  but  that  it  finds  strong  sup- 
port in  the  majority  party,  not  only  in 
the  House  but  in  another  body  as  well; 
that  a  great  leader  of  the  majority  party 
in  that  other  body  is  chairman  of  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  Investigating 
Nonessential  Expenditures,  and  is  com- 
mitted to  the  same  objectives. 

Senator  Byrd,  as  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  has  done  and  is  doing  a 
splendid  job  in  fighting  nonessential  ex- 
penditures. His  investigation  of  execu- 
tive department  and  bureau  manpower, 
which  approaches  the  three  million 
mark  with  its  tremendous  overlapping 
and  waste  of  effort,  will  prove  a  revela- 
tion, not  only  to  the  people  but  to  the 
administration  itself. 

In  the  same  newspapers  of  last  Sat- 
urday, Senator  Byrd  stated  that  his  joint 
committee  expected  to  recommend  abol- 
ishment of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration and  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration. The  latter  he  described  as 
"the  most  thoroughly  inefficient  agent 
of  the  Government." 

I  believe  that  at  last  we  are  going  to 
get  somewhere.  Earlier  in  this  year  the 
Congress  abolished  the  C.  C.  C.  It  tried 
about  the  same  time  to  discontinue  the 
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w  p  A.,  but  met  with  adminisf  ation 
opposition.  Just  a  few  days  ago  *l  ■  id- 
ministration  issued  t  fi--0,.'-\v-  *  -  thie 
dissolution  of  the  W  P  A  ..  :.  the 
statement  that  it  had  outlived  ii>  use- 
fulness. The  Cone  re- s  m\i<t  s--  that 
this  is  done. 

M:-.  Speaker,  sui  r.  -•  : :  j:.  -  ;  u>  not 
;:.^ent  an  easy  ta. .-:.  Tr.-  o„rt;aucrats 
will  not  give  up  without  a  st  uggle. 
Propaeanda  for  the  perpetuation  of  their 
jobs  and  expense  accounts  wiil  coitinus 
under  the  guise  of  war  necessities  rd  all 
opposition  will  be  skillfully  ta^'.  td  as 
opposition  to  the  war  effort. 

The  national  debt  as  of  NoveniDer  30 
last  was  sliehtly  over  $100,000,0)0.000, 
and  up  to  that  time  Concress  had  ippro- 
priated  over  two  hundred  and  twenty  bil- 
lions for  war  and  defense.  Wit  i  this 
there  is  no  quarrel,  for  the  peoiie  are 
behind  the  Congress  on  any  expense  or 
increase  of  the  national  debt  necessary 
to  winning  the  war. 

However,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  in  addition  to  delezating  trem  'ndous 
powers,  the  pre.sent  and  past  Con  ;resses 
have  passed  authorizations  and  ipnro- 
priation    bills    totaling    over    $100  000 

000  OCO.  which,  because  tbev  ■•.  ^  r.  t 
properly  earmarked  as  defer-  A  :  Aar 
funds,  can  F>erhaps  legally  o?  ■.]»  ;  :  r 
socialization  objectives  and  for  ■ 
petuation  of  bureaucratic  govt: 
Such  tremendous  powers  are  fa 
easily  given  than  recaptured. 

Notw.thstandi.ng  these  and  otr.  jr  u  rfl' 
culties.  the  next  Congress  will  have  in  this 
program  the  foundation  and  leadership 
for  the  things  that  the  American  people 
expect  of  the  Seventy-ejghrr.  C  i  rress. 

1  am  wholly  in  accord  with  thi  (.b.ctives 
and  machinery  of  this  program  anp  shall 
support  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
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Power  oi  the  Chiet 

HON.  CHARLES  R  ROBERTSON 

IS  THE  HOUSE  Cr    K£PI;£:  -  KN  :  V  : 
^f'^d:lu    Dt- -cypher  14.  I'^i. 

%:      r;:   B' KT-  0.\    of   North   EbkoU. 
^'-     .~::"  ;.<-.    l.:.J^'r  leave  to  ^xt  i 
rrinaiK-,    1    :•-<    t.nese   impoiian' 
tions.    Th^'v   a:>   questions  tiiat  > 
a       :  Anenca. 

A.t  Ae  saving  the  thing  for  wh 
fight? 

Has  the  Congress  sold  ii.<  p<  \<  : 
the  river  .^ 

Must  122  >0C  ceo  A;r  ■::■  ..n  c 
bow  to  the  Will  oi  13  OO'J  oCO  .  ,.j  >:  ■ 
members,  in  many  .r.  ;  »  .  .. .  v 
led  by  bad  leadersh.p  p«  .:.  d. 
spired? 

And  lastly.  Is  thLs  a  labor  gover:: 

Mark  Sullivan's  position  on  the 
gomery  Ward  ca^^^-'  .-'r./i'd  ala 
good  citizens,  incluj:.. ^    a;.'  ;  :.^' 
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ticns.  the  facts,  standing  alone,  are  not 
enough.  The  case  must  be  read  in  the  light 
of  attendant  circumstances  and  background. 
On  Its  higher  plane,  the  case  goes  to  the 
heart  of  public  policy.  On  its  lower  plane, 
it  goes  to  the  heart  of  politics.  But  first  the 
facts: 

A  Congress  of  Indxistrlal  Organizations 
union  made  demands  upon  Montgomery 
Ward    {nothing  to  do  with  wages i. 

The  dispute  went  before  the  War  Labor 
Board. 

The  board  ordered — the  board's  word  Is 
"directed" — Montgomery  Ward  to  sign  a  con- 
tract with  tte  union.  The  board  said  the 
contract  mu.;t  contain  certain  provisions 
which  the  bcird  wrote  out  and  Included  in 
Its  order  One  provision  was  for  mainte- 
nance of  unUin  membership — meaning  that 
after  a  fixed  date  Montgomery  Ward  must 
discharge  any  worker  who  falls  to  keep  up 
his  unlcn  membership 

Montgomery  Ward  declined  to  comply 
with  the  board's  oider,  basing  Its  declination 
mainly  on  the  maintenance-of-membership 
clause. 

A  member  of  the  board,  Mr.  Wayne  L. 
Morse,  said  tae  board  would  use  whatever 
forces  of  Government  are  necessary  to  com- 
pel compliance. 

The  beard  turned  the  case  over  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  The  President  issued  an 
order:  T  direct  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  to 
comply  without  further  delay. '  The  Presi- 
dent gave  as  his  authority  that  he  was  acting 
as  Commander  in  Chief  in  time  of  war. 

Montgomery  Ward  wrote  the  President: 
"Your  order  of  November  18  has  been  received 
and  will  be  promptly  obeyed." 

At  this  point  arose  the  latest  stage  of  the 
story.  Montgomery  Ward,  in  signing  the  con- 
tract, said  it  must  Include  a  statement  say- 
ing: "The  following  provisions  are  riot  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  by  the  company  •  •  •  and 
are  incorporated  herein  •  •  •  xmder  du- 
ress; and  onl}  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  Commander  in  Chief  in  time 
of  war  has  exf  ressly  ordered  that  they  be  In- 
cluded." 

The  Congress  of  Indusuial  Organizations 
Union  objected  to  inclusion  of  this  statement 
in  the  contract.  Tae  union  went  back  to  the 
War  Labor  Board.  The  board  proposed  a 
softened  mocliflcation — dropping  out  the 
words  "under  duress"  and  substituting 
"after  protest." 

Montgomery  Ward  said  this  waa  unsatis- 
faclory,  insisted  upon  its  own  wording. 

The  War  Labor  Board  directed  Mactgomery 
Ward   to  sign   "forthwith." 

There  the  case  stands  at  this  writing.  The 
next  step,  presvmiably,  would  be  action  by 
the  President.  If  he  orders  Montgomery 
Ward  to  sign,  and  they  decline,  there  will 
arise  the  question:  What  will  Mr.  Roosevelt 
do?  A  common  surmise  is  that  he  might 
order  the   Army  to  take  over. 

So  much  for  the  Immediat*  facts  of  the 
case  But  the  background  and  atmosphere 
Include  seme  material  conditions.  One  Is  a 
widespread  feeling  that  President  Roosevelt 
and  his  Admir,istration  are  not  impartial  on 
matters  affecting  labor  and  labor  leaders — 
that  the  Administration  is  tied  up  with  the 
labor  leaders  and  unions  as  a  political  move- 
ment. This  f'seling  is  so  general  as  to  be 
commonplace — it  is  expressed  not  only  by 
critics  of  the  Administration  but  by  friends 
?i'  'I  rrembers  of  It. 

Ejcaiise  of  tills  feeling,  any  action  taken  by 
tne  President  in  the  Montgomery  Ward  case 
will  stir  Congress.  In  Congress,  over  and 
over,  a  start  h  is  been  made  to  enact  legisla- 
tion about  labor  policy — legislation  which.  If 
enacts,  would  have  covered  the  present  case. 
On  several  occiisions  the  President  has  inter- 
vened, sometimes  personally,  sometimes 
through  meml)ers  of  his  administration,  to 
prevent  such  egislatlon— in  one  case,  after 
the  House  had  passed  such  n  measure  by 
mere  than  2  to  1.  The,  Inference  has 
been  that  the  President  wished  to  keep  labor 
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matters  In  the  hands  of  himself  and  subordi- 
nates appointed  by  him,  such  as  the  War 
Labor  Board,  in  the  present  case. 

Very  material  Is  the  question  what  power 
the  President  has  as  Commander  in  Chief  in 
time  of  war.  A  general  feeling  Is  that,  by 
common  consent,  regardless  of  law  or  formal 
authority,  practically  any  citizen  ought  to 
agree  to  any  order  or  request  made  by  the 
President  in  time  of  war.  However,  this  feel- 
ing assiimes  that  such  request  Is  a  m.itter 
between  the  citizen  and  the  country— that 
the  citizen  is  asked  to  give  up  somethlrg  to 
the  Government,  to  do  something  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  But  in  the  present 
Ciise.  one  group  of  private  citizens  Is  ssked 
to  give  up  something  for  another  group  cf 
private  citizens — the  employer  compary  is 
asked  to  give  up  something  for  the  labor 
unions  and  leaders.  Any  citizen  would  give 
up  his  automobile  or  typewriter  to  the  Gov- 
ernment— but  might  hesitate  to  give  it  up  to 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  or  John 
L.  Lewis. 

Very  material  Is  the  fact  that  Montgomery 
Ward  cannot  be  considered  a  war  industry. 
If  the  President  can  successfully  make  th:s 
demand  on  Montgomery  Ward,  he  can  make 
It  on  any  citizen  or  group. 


The  Committee  on  S-r  :  ijj  i:;  ^«•:  of 
the  House  of  L. .Jic^e  t;  :iv;  <  .Ap- 
pointed by  Speaker  Sam  Rr.yl.jrri 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.W.  F  'MNRr:L 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  Vi:3 

Monday.  December  14,  1942 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  heretofore  granted  to  me  by 
the  House,  I  include  in  the  Appendix  cf 
the  Record  a  composite  digest  of  com- 
plaints and  suggestions  of  17  Arkansas 
witnesses  made  before  the  Committee  on 
Small  Businesses,  held  at  the  Peabody 
Hotel  on  November  11,  1942,  prepared  by 
Hon.  H.  K.  Thatcher,  director  of  the 
Arkansas  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Commission.  This  is  for  informa:ion 
purposes  only,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  indi- 
cate either  my  opposition  to  or  support  of 
the  contents  of  same.  These  hearings 
were  presided  over  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Hon.  Wright  Patman,  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  committee: 
CoMPOsrrE  Digest  of  Complaints  and  Sugges- 
tions  OF   17   Arkansas   Witnesses  Be3X)p.e 

THE    COMMITTtE    ON    SMALL    BUSINESSES    CP 
THE    HotTSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES    APPOINTED 

Bv  Speakeb  Sam  Ratburn 

LABOR 

Complaints 

Selective  service  and  high  wages  paid  by 
war  plants  are  taking  steady  toll  of  sk.Ued 
workmen  from  industrial  plants,  machine 
and  repair  shops,  and  the  farms,  thus  ham- 
pering production  of  food  and  mate-ials 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
wage-and-hour  law  and  the  Federal  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  is  curtailing  producion 
in  large  plants  and  causing  many  small 
plants  to  cease  operations  altogether. 

Recommendations 

1.  Defer   Induction    Into    service   of   those 

men  who  by  their  training  are  -essential  for 

the  production  of  food  and   materials  Vital 

for  war  and  civilian  u^e,  and  classify  as  Hpe- 
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delists    mechanics    in    small    machine    and 
metal-working   shops. 

2.  Prevent  hiring  by  war  plants  of  farm 
laborers  and  men  employed  in  the  small 
industrial  plants. 

3.  Eliminate  or  modify  restrictions  of  wage- 
and-hour  law  and  Federal  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  until  the  war  is  won.  To  Insure 
their  survival,  reclassify  some  of  the  small 
sawmills,  which  are  unable  to  comply  with 
those  laws.  Into  some  Industry  such  as  agri- 
culture, since  many  portable  mills  are  oper- 
ated as  a  side  line  to  agriculture. 

4.  To  provide  additional  manpower,  re- 
organize necessary  go\'ernmental  agencies 
and  boards  and  revise  regulations,  thereby 
relieving  employers  of  unnecessary  restric- 
tions and  permitting  full  use  and  benefit 
from  labor  employed. 

5.  Raise  wages  of  persons  employed  in 
lumber  and  food  production,  and  adjust  ceil- 
ing prices  to  conform  with  Increase  In  cost 
of  labor. 

6.  Place  work  In  areas  where  Idle  man- 
power is  available  and  where  no  additional 
housing  problems  would  be  created. 

7.  Give  to  farm  workers  suitable  recogni- 
tion for  their  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
in  line  with  that  given  other  war  workers. 

MATERIALS 

Coviplaints 

Machine  and  automotive  repair  shops  re- 
port acute  need  of  materials  for  making 
repairs.  Allotments  of  metals  for  springs, 
bearings,  and  special  parts  for  trucks  and 
machines  are  not  made  with  the  promptness 
which  would  keep  trucks  moving  and  ma- 
chinery in  operating  condition. 

Producers  of  lumber  and  lumber  products 
are  experiencing  difficulty  in  maintaining  a 
suppl;-  of  logs,  due  primarily  to  two  factors: 
(1)  The  need  for  new  trucks,  repairs  for  old 
trucks,  tires,  and  tubes:  (2)  the  existing  dif- 
ferential between  the  cost  of  stumpage  and 
the  price  received  for  the  finished  products. 

New  methods  of  production  require  use  of 
new  materials  and  modification  of  machines. 
Priorities  for  such  necessities  are  not  granted 
with   sufficient   promptness. 

R?comviendatiovs 

1  Speed  allocation  of  all  repair  materials 
and  replacements  necessary  for  the  efficient 
operation  of  machinery  and  trucks. 

2.  Unfreeze  nails  and  hardware  for  con- 
structing farm  homes  and  buildings  of  low- 
grade  lumber. 

3  Have  specifications  for  materials  worked 
out  by  practical  men.  thus  effecting  economi- 
cal use  of  critical  materials.  Place  such  pro- 
gram in  charge  of  existing  State  agencies. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  economy,  have  mili- 
tary or  semlmilitary  organizations  connected 
with  direct  war  effort  closely  supervise  cost 
of  and  application  of  materials. 

5  Cause  to  be  made  a  detailed  study  of 
absolute  requirements  of  materials,  based 
upon  what  may  be  promptly  applied  and 
transported  and  not  kept  on  hand  in  excess 
of  necessity,  except  where  a  period  of  time 
Is  necessary  for  production. 

6  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  log  hauls, 
allocate  timber  to  nearest  mill,  and  place  In 
hands  of  State  lumber  adviser  the  allocation 
of  and  the  forcing  of  such  tunber  on  the 
market. 

PRICE  CEILINCS 

Complaints 

Price  ceilings  are  not  flexible  enough  to 
cover  both  peak  and  depressed  periods.  Prices 
of  finished  products  In  lumber  industry  have 
not  been  adjusted  to  offset  increa.sed  price 
of  stumpage.  In  all  branches  of  Industry 
and  In  agricultural  pursuits  ceiling  prices 
are  predicated  upon  conditions  which  existed 
In  normal  times,  and  have  not  been  equalized 


to  cover  increased  cost  of  labor,  materials, 
taxes,  and  transportation.  In  some  cases 
manufacturers  are  unable  to  process  certain 
articles  because  they  are  unable  to  purchase 
unfinished  products  In  competition  with 
Canadian  manufacturers. 

Recxnnmendations 

1.  Adjust  ceiling  prices  to  conform  with 
increased  cost  of  production,  and  equalize 
prices  of  farm  commodities  to  carry  out  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  Price  Control  Act  of 
October  2.  1942 

2.  Permit  wholesale  and  retail  establish- 
ments to  retain  their  established  mark-ups, 
and  relieve  small  business,  particularly  the 
general  store,  of  the  burden  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  regulations  which  are  imposed  by 
reason  of  the  diverse  stock  it  carries. 

3.  Make  provision  whereby  small  pro- 
ducers, who  are  forced  by  transportation 
regulations  to  market  their  products  through 
concentration  yards,  shall  receive  full  ceili:-.g 
price. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Complaints 
Transportation  of  both  raw  materials  and 
finished  goods  Is  hindered  by  shortage  of 
trucks,  truck  repair  parts,  tires,  tubes,  and 
trained  mechanics  Tlie  impending  ration- 
ing of  gasoline  threatens  a  reduction  of 
allowable  m.ileage  in  bottling  industry. 
Regulation  ordering  that  all  freight  cars  be 
loaded  to  capacity  necessarily  forces  small 
shippers  and  small  consumers  to  ship  by 
truck,  which  consumes  rubber,  and  often  a 
further  hardship  is  imposed  upon  the  small 
producer — that  of  a  double  haul;  first  by 
truck  to  concentration  point  where  his  prod- 
uct is  added  to  that  of  other  small  operators 
to  make  up  a  railroad  carload,  then  by  rail  to 
final  destination.  Some  products  are  of  the 
type  that  a  freight  carload  could  not  be  con- 
sumed. Arranging  for  transportaticn  of 
such  material  causes  delay  in  shipment  and 
a  reduction  of  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 
Inability,  on  account  of  provisions  of  wage- 
and-hour  law.  to  hire  casual  laborers  for 
loading  and  unloading  delays  release  of 
freight  cars.  Discriminatory  freight  rates 
from  our  section  of  the  Southwest  Is  a  factor 
which  Is  seriously  affecting  manufacture  of 
war  materials. 

iJecoTnme/idofions 

1.  Make  the  orders  now  in  force  regarding 
operation  of  trucks  for  hauling  freight  fiex- 
ible  enough  to  permit  continuance  of  truck 
operation  by  private  carriers  and  truck  lines 
operating  as  public  carriers. 

2.  Revise  order  that  all  freight  cars  must 
be  loaded  to  capacity. 

3.  Coordinate  distribution  of  trucks  tires, 
tubes,  and  repair  parts  with  a  view  to  ac- 
celerating  allocation   of  these  materials. 

4.  It  is  suggested  that  the  State  lumber 
adviser  recommend  to  War  Production  Board 
allotment  of  trucks,  tires,  and  repair  parts 
to  Individual  members  of  the  lumber  indus- 
try, and  that  a  penalty  be  imposed  upon  any 
mill  making  application  for  such  items  as 
are  unnecessary  for  continued  maximum  pro- 
duction. 

TAXES 

Complaints 
Increase  of  taxation  in  low-income  brack- 
ets will  place  a  particular  hardship  on  sal- 
aried people  regularly  and  permanently  em- 
ployed. Multiplicity  of  present  taxes  and 
uncertainty  of  future  taxation  has  a  deter- 
rent effect  on  production. 

Recommendations 
1.  Instead  of  levying  special  taxes  on  in- 
dustry, a  Federal  sales  tax  is  recommended, 
and  It  is  suggested  that  there  be  a  definite 
commitment  by  the  Congress  limiting  time 
such  tax  shall  remain  in  effect. 


aEGtlLATIONS    AND    FEDERAL    BUREAUS 

Complaints 

The  vast  number  of  time-consuming,  con- 
flicting, perplexing  regulations  is  burden- 
ing large  Industry  which,  in  cur  present 
emergency,  Is  having  difficulty  In  retaining 
necessary  clerical  help.  Many  small  mills 
and  plants  do  not  have  production  capacity 
te  justify  employment  of  additional  clerical 
force  to  Interpret  the  maze  of  ever-increasing 
regulations.  This  has  been  a  contributing 
factor  In  the  closing  of  many  small  plants. 
Lack  of  dispatch  In  granting  necessary  pri- 
orities and  the  allotment  of  materials  Is 
caused  by  the  manifold  regulations  and  forms 
which  must  be  processed  through  the  va- 
rious bureaus. 

Duplications  and  overlapping  efforts  are 
caused  by  standard  plans  for  setting  up 
Government  bureaus,  whose  staffs  are  or- 
ganized with  a  view  to  finding  employment 
for  them  rather  than  with  a  view  to  em- 
ploying people  to  do  necessary  work. 

Recommendations 

1.  Simplify  all  necessary  regulations. 

2.  Eliminate  all  bureaucratic  and  unwork- 
able regulations  and  controls  which  are  bur- 
dening all  branches  of  industry  and  agricul- 
ture and  hampering  production. 

3.  Utilize  State  agencies  now  in  operation 
rather  than  create  new  bureaus. 

GOVERNMENT     CONTRACTS      AND      SPECIFICATIONS 

Complaints 

Constant  changes  in  formulas  and  diffi- 
culty of  compliance  impose  penalties  which 
deter  producers  from  quoting  on  Govern- 
ment work.  Government  contracts  are  de- 
veloped by  lawyers  and  engineers  of  small 
business  experience.  This  causes  extrava- 
gant waste  of  money  and  materials.  In  many 
cases  orders  for  material  are  placed  too  far  in 
advance  of  actual  need.  No  provision  has 
been  made  to  utilize  low-grade  lumber,  which 
necessarily  constitutes  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  cut  from  each  log.  Producers  of  other 
commodities  find  no  outlet  for  products  not 
meeting  Government  specifications,  which. 
In  the  course  of  processing  high-grade  ma- 
terials, must  be  finished  te  prevent  waste. 

i?ecoT?ime?tdafjons 

1.  Place  development  of  Government  con- 
tracts in  hands  of  practical  businessmen. 

2.  Take  into  account  resovu-ces  in  raw  ma- 
terials and  development  of  industry  In  the 
several  States,  and  assign  to  each  State  a 
definite  amount  of  production  work,  at  the 
same  time  placing  upon  the  State  the  respon- 
sibility for  accomplishment  of  task  assigned. 

3.  Make  available  for  small  shops  subcon- 
tracts requiring  simple  tools  and  lair  toler- 
ance. 

PRODUCTION    POTENTIALS 

Complaints 

Chiefs  of  the  tirmed  services  fall  to  recog- 
nize the  productive  capacity  of  small  plant*, 
and  conversion  of  such  plants,  now  idle.  Is 
not  being  undertaken.  Also,  utilization  of 
small  plants  throughout  the  country  is  dis- 
couraged by  the  selfishness  of  big  business. 

There  is  a  growing  need  for  a  production 
policy  established  by  the  Congress. 

Recom,mendations 

1.  Provide  technical  Information  and  train- 
ing, testing  laboratories  and  engineering  serv- 
ices directed  toward  conversion  and  utiliza- 
tion of  small  plants  throughout  the  Nation 
for  war  work. 

2.  By  direction  of  the  Congress,  have  such 
work  as  can  be  done  by  small  plants  assigned 
to  them.  This  could  be  done  through  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation.  Have  some- 
one In  authority  give  definite  direction  for 
carrying  on  such  work. 
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Mr.  ^PRINGi;^  >.!:-  S;.-  .. 
has  been  said  on  lae  iUbject  of  rilioning 
fuel  oil  and  Rasoline.  and  this  af  plies  to 
the  entire  Nation.  This  matter  t  as  been 
discussed  from  the  standpoint  o  neces- 
sity, and  from  the  standpoint  of  this 
plan  obstructing  the  war  effof-t.  and 
every  citizen  of  our  country  i- 
terested  in  this  prcblem.  .A  't;;.  e:.- 
lightening  article  l\  D  r.  ::  1. 1 .'  :  :  ^t  a,; 
peared  in  a  Waiiiuigiun  i.-  ;  )er  on 
this  subject,  which  should  b-  j.  idered 
by  the  people  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ur->r  l-s-:--  'r.  pv  :;,;  niy 
own  remark':  in  th;  Ap^f  .-ul-x  '  t  r.  '  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  'h-'  a:':  ^  w:r:tn 
by  David  Lawr'^ncc,  wh.ch  .0! 

He-ATTNG     r  ::      F^.:T    '  :m;      !s     M- 

HANDLIN  .     -F     ??■    ':,;  :  M     1::V     0}f- 

Administ?.  .::_N  Lii^.Eii.s  Uiun  mU-.? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Again  a  group  of  fine  American  citizens. 
volunteering  their  service.«>  on  local  xiards  to 
help  the  war  effort,  are  being  vic'  ir./'i  by 
Incompetent  and  inefficient  ad:r. .:i.-trutors 
in  Washington 

"The  fuel  heating  problem  .-  vh-  f. 
dal  of  them  all — far  worse  u.   a  • 
ever  the  draft  <:r  gasoline  raii&m:  . 
who  do  not  live  in  the  areas  rat;  ■;•. 
oU  fortunately  are  untourhed   fc,. 
"piece  of  bureaucratic  rrd  •  ;r  • 

The  fact  is  that.  alt;.  ;^:  v  .r:  ■■  l  to  con- 
vert to  coal,  many  p-^  :  :  "  r  •.■.■"  t-  ^r.  v.^.b:?  to 
get  the  necessary  tLjU^pir-e:.-   t.    i 

The  fact  also  is  that,  altho;^-:  ie  pubhc 
■"j)ress  carried  the  intimation  that  ti.  .amount 
of  curtailment  would  be  around  25  percent, 
some  people  have  been  cut  as  murh  as  66 
percent.  The  reason  for  this  happtn?  to  be 
some  ctirlous  mathematical  formuLs 
seme  alleged  m'"h^d  of  mcflsurln- 
heatlKg  requlr  r  .<  f  .^-omes  sh  i  ;  b- 
.^r ^t :  N  •  s T  p. ' : :    n-  \v  \s  V(~c r 

But  even  .;  :...,-  .'  :  ..u.i  -Ari-r'  .. 
administrative  side  of  tne  Goveriirteut  fell 
down  In  handling  the  citizen.s  I:  >tead  of 
notifying  the  public  Just  how  •:  r  :  .  1  allo- 
cation would  be  handled,  word  w, -,  issued 
that  until  the  ration  cards  were  aval. able  the 
citizen  could  continue  to  use  oil  c:  t  ■■•  of 
credit  baais.  that  t?.  he  would  t  ^,  .^'-d. 
when  tl  ^  r  1;".",=  ■;^>-':-e  i-.-i;--.::  '  ■  ;i 
oil  com;.ir.y  tj  d'-du::  tr.e  c^  u;  •  ;: 
had  used  up  to  the  time  of  r-.  e  ift  of  the 
rationing  certificates. 

But  the  number  of  coupons  lise  :  p  •.  ^re 
based  on  what  the  citizen,  aft  -r  1  .  proper 
conservation  steps,  thought  he  *.i-  ^  iug  to 
be  permitted  to  Uie  It  so  happe:.;  that  in 
one  case  kr.-i^^m  to  this  writer.  wh<  re  there 
was  no  ■>■  •.  :  :■;:  .'  .:  ^  '■  it  the  cut  H'ould  be 
66perce;.t.  Ahtu  ;;,c  ^^  ;p<.;is  were  is;ued,  the 
oil  company  was  obliged  to  cor;fiscate  all  of 
the  current  coupons  This  left  th  1 
without  any  oil  whatsoever  for  tlje 
between  now  and  J't.u  .r.  3 

To  'neet  this  pa-'.ct.  .;r  .-ituatlon 
zen  wa«  told  that  coupons  for  the  r. 
could  be  exchanged  for  these  nf     r. 
period  provided  an  application    -       }:' 
gether  with  th^  testimony  of  a  Ut    • 
neer  stating  that  every  effrrt  had  : 
to  secure  maximum  eflB'iency  witli   t.^^.e  iuel 
allotted.    But  such  a  certiUcate  is  su(  erfluous 


Tliere  Is  no  way  by  which  a  66  percent  gain 
in  efficiency  can  be  obtained,  no  matter  how 
many  doors  Dr  windows  are  plugged  up. 

HIT     BY    COMMrTTEE 

The  Senate  Committee  Investigating  Na- 
tional Defense,  known  as  the  Truman  com- 
mittee, in  a  formal  report  just  issued,  says: 

"The  averj.ge  cut  In  the  use  of  fuel  oil  for 
residential  heating  purposes  which  will  have 
to  be  made  la  irder  to  save  157,000  barrels  of 
fuel  on  per  day  during  the  winter  heating 
period  will  fce  25  percent.  The  necessity  for 
a  cut  of  this  amount  was  determined  by  the 
Office  of  P(!troleum  Coordinator,  and  the 
means  by  which  such  cut  was  to  be  effected 
were  determined  by  the  War  Production 
Board  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Leon  Hen- 
derson. 

"The  committee  has  examined  the  Instruc- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
the  forms  of  applications  for  heating  oil  pre- 
pared by  it,  and  the  formulas  by  which  they 
are  resolved.  The  committee  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  they  were  unnecessarily  complex 
and  that  such  complexity  has  not  only 
created  confusion  In  the  public  mind  but  has 
resulted  In  an  Inequitable  and  unworkable 
determination  of  fuel-oil  needs. 

FLAT  CUT   BETTER 

"In  all.  except  rare  Instances,"  the  com- 
mittee said,  "heme  owners  knew  or  were  able 
to  ascertain  how  much  fuel  oil  they  used  last 
year.  Since  it  must  be  assxuned  that  they 
did  not  desire  to  waste  their  own  money  by 
purchasing  fuel  oil  they  did  not  need,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  should  have 
assumed  thtit  they  purchased  It  because  they 
needed  It.  Consequently,  the  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  Lf  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration had  concluded  that  a  straight- 
line  cut  could  be  made  without  rendering  the 
home  uninhabitable.  It  should  have  proceed- 
ed in  the  first  Instance  to  make  a  flat  per- 
centage cut  In  each  area  with  provision  for 
application  by  Individual  homeowners  for 
more  fuel  where  they  could  prove  a  necessity 
by  reason  of  special  clrcimistances  and  with 
provision  for  review  by  local  boards  of  those 
situations  where,  by  reason  of  special  circum- 
stances, less  fuel  Oil  would  be  sufficient  " 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  failed 
to  accomplish  this,  and  today  many  citizens 
are  suffering.  But  doubtless  the  New  Deal 
will  say  it  doe.sn't  matter  much — only  a  few 
people  are  cold,  after  all.  Small  wonder  the 
people  voted  In  a  big  number  of  opposition 
candidates  in  the  last  election.  Under  a  par- 
liamentary S3'stem  an  election  held  today 
•vould  doubtless  wipe  out  all  vestiges  of  the 
New  Deal  and  its  Incomnetent  administrators. 
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IN  n;f:  r    •  -e  of  representatives 

Wednesday,  December  2. 1942 

M:  vrr  RHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaks.;,  tn.ic  is  still  need  for  most  of 
the  ho.spital  space  available  to  the  Vet- 
e:a.t  .Xr.ministration  for  the  care  of  vet- 
►^r : :  ^  01  the  First  World  War.  What  are 
we  eoing  to  do  when  the  number  of  sick 
and  disab'td  veterans  of  this  war  in- 
re^ses  a>  we  have  reason  to  fear  it  will? 
I:  is  true  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  some 
bu  :  i  r.s  materials.  But  what  more 
ij:   pir   ii  «'  could  possibly  be  made  of 


what  we  do  have  than  to  construct  some 
of  the  hospitals  which  we  know  oui-  men 
will  need?  Is  it  not  the  very  least  we 
should  do  for  those  who  fight  this  war? 

The  following  resolutions  testify  •  o  the 
fact  that  other  people  besides  myself  are 
concerned  about  this  matter: 

RESOLCTTON    OF    COUNTY    BOARD    OF    StJPEB  VISORS 
OF   LOS  ANGELES    COUNTT 

Whereas  millions  of  Americans,  the  flower 
of  the  Nation's  manhood,  are  answering  the 
call  of  their  country  to  sacrifice  their  lives. 
If  need  be.  to  protect  and  maintain  the 
American  way  of  life  and  our  precious  phi- 
losophy of  government;   and 

Whereas  in  this  total  war  against  tyrants 
and  aggressors  who  seek  to  enslave  the  world, 
untold  thousands  of  American  youths  will  be 
injured,  maimed,  blinded,  and  killed  In  car- 
rying out  their  pledge  to  defeat  the  cruel  and 
treacherous  enemy;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
every  facility  and  care  for  the  injured  de- 
fenders of  our  country;  and 

Whereas,  throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  States  In  every  war  from  the  F  evolu- 
tion to  World  War  No.  1,  the  necessary  hos- 
pitals, sanitaria,  medical  and  nursing  staffs, 
etc.,  were  provided  only  after  the  wars  were 
ended,  resulting  In  costly  delays  and  causing 
needless  suffering  and  death  among  those 
whom  we  love  and  honor  above  all  others; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans, 
composed  of  veterans  100  percent  volunteers, 
returning  victoriously  to  their  homes,  found 
facilities  woefully  Inadequate  to  care  fcr  their 
sick  and  Injured  comrades:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors In  regular  meeting  assembled,  do  here- 
by petition  the  proper  authorities  to  exercise 
fore-slght  and  prudence  to  the  end  thf  t  such 
dereliction  be  not  repeated  in  this  conflict, 
and  that  every  facility,  regardless  of  cost  or 
expense,  be  provided  In  advance,  for  the  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  Nation's  disabled 
soldiers;    and  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  United  Spanish  War  Vdkrans, 
Lepartment  of  Califcrnia,  for  its  .«TOu,  a 
copy  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Surgeon  General,  and  Director 
of  Veterans"  Affairs,  In  Washington,  D.  C. 


RESOLUTION  OF  LOS  ANGELES  CAMP,  NO.  36,  UNITED 
SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS 

Whereas  millions  of  Americans,  the  flower 
Of  the  Nation's  manhood,  are  answering  the 
call  of  their  country  to  5.-.criflce  their  lives. 
If  need  be,  to  protect  and  maintain  the 
American  way  of  life  and  our  precious  philos- 
ophy of  government;  and 

Whereas  In  this  total  war  against  tyrants 
and  aggressors  who  seek  to  enclave  thr  world, 
untold  thousands  of  American  youths  will  be 
injured,  maimed,  blinded,  and  killed,  in  car- 
rying out  their  pledge  to  defeat  the  cnael  and 
treacherous  enemy;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  provide  every 
faculty  and  care  for  the  Injured  derenders 
of  our  Country;  and 

Wl-ereas  throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  States  in  every  war  from  the  Revolu- 
tion to  World  War  No  1,  the  necessary  hospi- 
tals, sanitaria,  medical  and  nursing  sta:Is,  etc., 
were  provided  only  after  the  wars  were  ended, 
resulting  In  costly  delays  and  causing  needless 
suffering  and  death  among  tho.se  whom  we 
love  tnd  honor  above  all  others;  and 

Whereas  United  Spanish  War  Veterans, 
composed  of  veterans  100  percent  volunteers, 
returning  victoriously  tc  their  homes  found 
facilities  woefully  Inadequate  to  care  for  their 
sick  and  injured  comrades:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 
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Resolved.  That  Los  Angeles  Camp.  No.  36. 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  In  regular 
meeting  assembled,  do  hereby  petition  the 
proper  authorities  to  exercise  foresight  and 
prudence  to  the  end  that  such  dereliction  be 
not  repeated  in  this  conflict,  and  that  every 
facility,  regardless  of  cost  or  expense,  be  pro- 
vided in  advance,  for  the  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Nation's  disabled  soldiers;  and  be 
It  further 

iJcso.'rcd.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  United- Spanish  War  Veterans, 
Department  of  California,  for  its  action,  a 
copy  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Surgeon  General,  and  Director 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  In  Washington,  D.  C. 

KESOLUnON    OF    JUSTICE    POST.    NO.    575,    OF 
AMERICAN    LEGION 

Whereas  millions  of  Americans,  the  Cower 
of  the  Nation's  manhood,  are  answering  the 
call  of  their  country  to  sacrifice  their  lives. 
If  nerd  be.  to  protect  and  maintain  the 
American  way  of  life  and  our  precious  philos- 
ophy of  government;   and 

Whereas,  In  this  total  war  against  tyrants 
and  aggressors  who  seek  to  enslave  the  world, 
untold  thousands  of  American  youths  will 
be  Injured,  maimed,  blinded,  or  killed.  In 
carrying  rut  their  pledge  to  defeat  the  cruel 
and  treacherous  enemy;    and 

Vv'^hereas  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide every  facility  and  care  for  the  injured 
defenders  of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  States  In  every  war  from  the  Revolu- 
tion to  World  War  No.  1  the  neces.'^ary  hospi- 
tals, sanitaria,  medical  and  nursing  staffs,  etc., 
were  provided  only  after  the  wars  were  ended, 
resulting  In  costly  delays  and  causing  need- 
less suffering  and  death  among  those  whom 
we  love  and  honor  above  all  others:  Now, 
therefore,  be   It 

Resolved.  That  Justice  Post,  No.  575,  the 
American  Legion,  in  regular  meeting  as- 
sembled, do  hereby  petition  the  proper  au- 
thorities to  exercise  foresight  ami  prudence 
to  the  end  that  such  dereliction  be  not  re- 
peated again,  and  that  every  facility,  re- 
gardless of  cost  or  expense  be  provided  In 
advance,  for  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  Nation's  Injured  soldiers;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Twentieth  District,  the  American 
Legion,  Department  of  California,  for  its 
action,  a  copy  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Secretary  of  the  Nav^.  Surgeon  General,  and 
Director  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 


RESOLUTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF 
UNirrD  BRIWERY.  FLOL'R.  CEREAL,  AND  SOFT 
DRINK  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA,  DF.IVERS'  LOCAL 
UNION    NO.    227.   BRANCH    6 

Whereas  millions  of  Americans,  the  flower 
Of  the  Nations  manhood,  are  answering  the 
call  of  their  country  to  sacrifice  their  lives, 
if  need  be,  to  protect  and  maintain  the 
American  way  of  life  and  our  prectous  philos- 
ophy of  government;   and 

Whereas  in  this  total  war  against  tyrants 
and  aggressors  who  seek  to  enslave  the  world, 
untold  thousands  of  American  youths  will 
be  injured,  maimed,  blinded,  and  killed  in 
carrying  cut  their  pledge  to  defeat  the  cruel 
and  treacherous  enemy;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  State?  to  provide 
every  faculty  and  care  for  the  Injured  defend- 
ers of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  States  m  every  war  from  the  Revolu- 
tion to  World  War  No.  1,  the  necessary  hos- 
pital?, sanitaria,  medical  and  nursing  staffs, 
etc  ,  were  provided  only  after  the  wars  were 
ended,  resulting  In  costly  delays  causing 
needless  suffering  and  death  among  those 
whcm  we  love  and  honor  above  all  others: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 


Resolved.  That  the  Drivers'  Local  Union 
No.  227,  Branch  6.  International  Union  of 
United  Brewery,  Flour.  Cereal,  and  Soft  Drink 
Workers  of  America,  in  regular  meeting  as- 
sembled, do  hereby  petition  the  proper  au- 
thorities to  exercise  foresight  and  prudence 
to  the  end  that  such  dereliction  be  not  re- 
peated in  this  conflict,  and  that  every  facility, 
regardless  of  cost  or  expense,  be  provided  In 
advance  for  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  Nation's  disabled  soldiers;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Surgeon  General,  and  to  the 
Director  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  their  action. 


RESOLUTION  OF  JOE  CRAIL  CAMP.  NO.   1  16,  UNITED 
,  SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS 

Whereas  millions  of  Americans,  the  flower 
of  the  Nation's  manhood,  are  answering  the 
call  of  their  country  to  sacrifice  their  lives, 
if  need  be,  to  protect  and  maintain  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  our  precious  philosophy 
of  government;  and 

Whereas  in  this  total  war  against  tyrants 
and  aggressors  who  seek  to  enslave  the  world, 
untold  thousands  of  American  youths  will  be 
injured,  maimed,  blinded,  and  killed  In  car- 
rying out  their  pledge  to  defeat  the  cruel 
and  treacherous  enemy;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  provide  every 
facility  and  care  for  the  injured  defenders  of 
our  country;  and 

Whereas  throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  Slates,  in  every  war  from  the  Revolu- 
tion to  World  War  No.  1,  the  necessary  hos- 
pitals, sanitaria,  medical,  and  nursing  staffs, 
etc..  were  provided  only  after  the  wars  were 
ended,  resulting  in  costly  delays  and  causing 
needless  suffering  and  death  among  those 
whom  we  love  and  honor  above  all  others;  and 
Whereas  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans, 
composed  of  veterans  lOO-percent  volunteers, 
returning  victoriously  to  their  homes,  found 
facilities  woefully  Inadequate  to  care  for  their 
sick  and  Injured  comrades:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  Joe  Crail  Camp.  116.  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans.  In  regular  meeting 
assembled,  do  hereby  petition  the  proper  au- 
thorities to  exercise  foresight  and  prudence 
to  the  end  that  such  dereliction  be  not  re- 
peated in  this  conflict  and  that  every  facility, 
regardless  of  cost  or  expense,  be  provided  In 
advance  for  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  Nation's  disabled  soldiers;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  te 
sent  to  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  De- 
partment of  California,  for  It?  action,  a  copy 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Surgeon  General,  and  Director  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  In  Washington,  D.  C. 

RESOLtrriON    OF   THE    UNITED    BROTHERHOOD 
TOLERANCE   MOVEMENT 

Whereas  millions  of  Americans,  the  flower 
Of  the  Nation's  manhood,  are  answering  the 
call  of  their  country  to  sacrifice  their  lives. 
If  need  be.  to  protect  and  maliv.ain  the 
American  way  of  life  and  our  precious  phi- 
losophy of  government;  and 

Whereas,  In  this  total  war  against  tyrants 
and  aggressors  who  seek  to  enslave  the  world, 
untold  thousands  of  American  youths  will 
be  Injured,  maimed,  blinded,  and  killed  In 
carrying  cut  their  pledge  to  defeat  the  cruel 
and  treacherous  enemy:   and 

Whereas  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  provide 
every  facility  and  care  for  the  Injured  de- 
fenders of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  State?  In  every  war  from  thei  Revolu- 
tion to  World  War  No.  1,  the  necessary  hos- 
pitals, sanitaria,  medical  and  nursing  staffs, 
etc  ,  were  provided  only  after  the  vrars  were 


ended,  resulting  In  costly  delays  and  causing 
needless  suffering  and  death  among  those 
whom  we  love  and  honor  above  all  others: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  United  Brotherhood  Toler- 
ance Movement,  In  regular  meeting  assem- 
bled, do  hereby  petition  the  proper  authori- 
ties to  exercise  foresight  and  prudence  to  the 
end  that  such  dereliction  be  not  repeated  In 
this  conflict,  and  that  every  facility,  regard- 
less of  cost  or  expense,  be  provided  In  ad- 
vance for  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
Nation's  disabled  soldiers;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Surgeon  General,  and  to  the  Director 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  In  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
their  action. 

RESOLtmON     OF     GLENDALE     POST.     NO.     1937,    OF 
VTETERAN3  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 

Whereas  millions  of  Americans,  the  flower 
of  the  Nation's  manhood,  are  answering  the 
call  of  their  country  to  sacrifice  their  lives. 
If  need  be,  to  protect  and  maintain  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  our  preciotis  philosophy 
cf  government:  and 

Whereas  In  this  total  war  against  tyrants 
and  aggressors  who  seek  to  enslave  the  world, 
untold  thousands  of  American  youths  will  be 
injured,  maimed,  blinded,  and  killed.  In 
carrying  out  their  pledge  to  defeat  the  cruel 
and  treacherous  enemy;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
every  facUlty  and  care  for  the  Injured  de- 
fenders of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  State's  in  every  war  from  the  Revolu- 
tion to  World  War  No.  1,  the  necessary  hos- 
pitals, sanitaria,  medical  and  nursing  staffs, 
etc.,  were  only  provided  after  the  wars  were 
ended,  resulting  In  costly  delays  and  causing 
needless  suffering  and  death  among  those 
whom  we  love  and  honor  above  all  others;  and 
Whereas  Glendale  Post,  1937,  Department 
of  California  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  an  organization,  com- 
]x>6ed  of  men  who  served  overseas  In  several 
of  our  American  wars,  that  dates  back  to 
1899,  which  has  always  stood  for  better  hos- 
pitalization for  its  disabled  comrades;  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Glendale  Post,  19S7,  cf 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  in  regular 
meeting  assembled,  does  hereby  petition  the 
proper  authorities  to  exercise  foresight  and 
prudence  to  the  end  that  such  dereliction 
be  not  repeated  In  this  conflict,  and  that 
every  facility,  regardless  of  cost  or  expense, 
be  provided  in  advance  for  the  care  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  Nation's  disabled  soldiers; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Department  of  California,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  for  Its  action,  a  copy 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army,  and  Director  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  In  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  \\'r:ghtpatman 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  December  14,  1942 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
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It  U  only  natural  that  i:. 
Is  little  general  Interest  in  the  ntir- 
lem  of  what  to  do  in  the  future 
dium-  and  small-sized  business 
lize  that  In  these  anxious  days 
there  Is  one  supreme  task  ahead 
win  the  war  and  to  w:n  It  so  decisively  that 
we  can  plan  for  the  future  with  a  feeling  of 
genuine  hope  in  its  permanence 

And  yet.  for  those  of  us  who  stajy  at  home 
we  cannot  afford  to  allow  all  ;  peculation 
about  our  economic  future  to  re  naln  stag 
nant.  To  do  so  might.  In  the  'nd.  Invite 
internal  disruption  and  mala  IJustments 
which  would  taice  from  us  the  veiy  fruits  of 
victory  that  we  had  struggled  'o  h  ird  to  gain. 
For  these  and  other  reasons.  It  ifeems  both 
wise  and  patriotic  to  grapple  wi 
nomlc  problem  that  faces  us  nnkv.  in  war- 
time, and  will  continue  to  fac^  us  after 
victory  is  ours. 

What  we  need  at  this  Juncture] 
ough  study  of  the  problem  with  d  efinlte  and 
realistic  suggestions  as  to  how  to  proceed 
from  now  to  next  year  and  to  ^\  •  ■'  ir  after 
that — a  study  that  presents  It-    I  i  fac- 

tual and  convincing  manr.  -  -' 
to  grind  and  no  oratorical  r  * 
nate.  Ever  since  the  problem  of 
ness  has  come  Into  some  promiiijerce.  there 
has  been  an  amazlnz  amount  of  fickum.  ex- 
cited argument,  and  wild  cr: 
at,  with  very  little  >ustatne  i 
the  subject  in  an  impartial  settiiig  or  to  ar- 
rive at  conclusions  that  bear  scipe  relation 
to  the  background  of  proven 
truth  Is  that  often  when  the  prrblem  comes 
up  for  discussion,  either  at  a  public  gather 
Ing  or  In  the  halls  of  official  bodies,  everyone 
sgeras  ready  to  die  for  little  busimss  but  very 
few  are  willing  to  sit  down  and  work  out 
constructive  proposals  that  are  i -i  line  with 
reality  This  Is  another  way  of  ?avlng  that 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rraudlin  dis- 
cussion about  the  present  and 
smaller  business,  and  only  a  modest  amount 
of  anything  else. 

Any  worth-while  study  of  smal 
should  Include  not  only  the  Imnjedlate  ard 
near-time  future  of  this  type  df  industry 
but  beyond  all  such  conclu'^ior.'  !t  shru'd 
treat  adequately  the  larger  I.?-"'!  '  ^* 
If.  after  the  war.  the  United  S-k--.-  d.ccies 
to  work  out  a  program  for  the  long  run 
betterment  of  Its  industrial  -r  ■:  "  i.^  a 
whole.  It  Is  essential  th.it  ■-  :  •  :.:  ■  a 
drflnite  Idea  of  the  role  which  n  ed;urr.  and 
sirall  business  Is  to  play  In  fwh  economy 
and.  second,  what  are  the  mn  :t  effective 
means  by  which  to  bring  about  he  ccnclu 
slons  that  are  decided  upon  It  is  obviotis 
that  no  one  can.  at  this  time,  give  a  com- 
plete solution  But  someone  or  ome  group 
can  point  the  way  And  that,  in  1  .sel'.  would 
h-?  a  task  well  worth  all  the  time  4nd  trouble 
that  It  might  take. 
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big  today  which  was  not  small  at  its  begin- 
ning and  that  the  very  seed  corn  of  many 
vast  industries  often  germinates  from  ap- 
parently Insignificant  units.  For  these  rea- 
sons we  have  grown  up  with  the  feeling  that 
a  properly  balanced  business  economy  needs 
large,  medium,  and  small  business.  We  have 
felt  that  the  heart  of  healthy  private  enter- 
prise In  cur  country  requires  this  general 
type  of  balance. 

If  we  decide  to  let  this  v;ay  of  life  go  by 
the  board,  let  us  do  so  with  our  eyes  open 
so  that  we  shall  Ft  least  have  no  vain  regrets 
at  its  passing.  And  before  we  make  the  final 
decision,  perhaps  it  Is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  we  shall  turn  over  In  our  minds  such 
thoughts  as  those  of  John  Buchan,  the  for- 
mer Governor  General  of  Canada,  who  In 
writing  his  book,  Pilgrim's  Way.  in  1940, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  basic  dilemma 
which  confronts  us  now  and  will  continue 
to  disturb  our  thoughts  until  a  wiser  solu- 
tion has  been  found: 

MIDDLE    CLASS    HIT 

"In  my  lifetime  I  seem  to  note  a  change 
which  is  a  graver  thing  than  our  other  dis- 
contents: which,  indeed.  Is  In  a  large  meas- 
ure the  cause  of  them.  The  outlook  of 
youth  has  been  narrowed,  doors  have  been 
sealed,  channels  have  silted  up,  there  Is  less 
choice  of  routes  at  the  crossroads 

"This  affects  principally  the  middle  class. 
Let  me  define  that  odious  word.  At  one  end 
of  the  social  scale  Is  the  plutocracy,  whose 
sons  will  be  sufficiently  fancy.  If  they  enter 
a  profession  they  have  the  security  of  means 
behind  them.  At  the  other  end  are  the 
wage-earning  classes,  who  in  their  health  and 
wealth  are  largely  the  care  of  the  state.  Be- 
tween, come  the  middling  folk  In  many 
gradaticns;  their  characteristics  are  that 
they  have  to  earn  a  living,  since  they  have 
no  accumulated  fortunes,  that  the  state  has 
little  responsibility  for  them,  that  they  have 
a  reasonable  average  of  culture  and  certain 
strong  traditions  In  customs,  manners,  and 
conduct.  The  class  contains  most  of  the 
knowledge  and  skill  In  the  Nation.     •     •     • 

"For  this  great  class  the  world  has  be- 
come more  rigid  than  I  remember  It  A 
young  man  seems  to  me  to  have  fewer  ave- 
nues opon  to  him.  and  fewer  chances  In 
these  av?nues.  •  *  •  I  am  speaking  of 
youth  of  reasonable  capacity  end  moderate 
ambitions,  which  seeks  a  calling  with  hope 
and  daylight  In  It.  which  Is  capable  of  a 
great  effort  of  patience  but  must  have  a 
glimpse  of  some  attainable  goal. 

"The  difficulty  is  that  society  has  become 
so  rigid  that  average  youth  is  deprived  of 
those  modest  hopes  which  are  Its  peculiar 
grac^  and  the  source  of  Its  value,  and  this 
nan  owing  of  opportunity  has  come  about 
when  iti  menul  outlook  has  been  Infinitely 
broadened.  •  •  •  The  clerk  of  50  years 
ago  had  no  ambition  beyond  a  little  house 
In  the  suburbs,  and  was  content  if  he  saw 
himself  on  the  way  to  Its  attainment;  the 
same  rnan  today — educated,  open-eyed, 
imaglnailve — chafes  bitterly  of  his  confine- 
ment in  a  groove  which  may  be  far  narrower 
than  thiit  of  his  predecessors 

"The  result,  in  the  end.  must  be  revolu- 
tion— the  most  dangerous  kind— a  revolution 
of  the  ir  Iddle  classes.  It  Is  on  their  discon- 
tent tha~  the  dictators  today  have  based  their 
power.  The  working  classes  do  not  come 
into  the  picture;  partly  because,  being  nearer 
the  margin  of  subsistence,  they  are  more 
likely  to  l>e  content  with  what  meets  their 
immediate  needs  and  gives  them  present 
security;  partly  l>ecause.  having  less  educa- 
tion, thty  do  not  suffer  from  the  unsatisfied 
craving  of  the  educated.  The  dictators  then 
come  ln:o  their  power  largely  by  an  appeal, 
not  to  a  suffering  proletariat  but  to  the  for- 
gotten little  man  of  the  middle  classes  whom 
reformers   in   the   past   have   unaccountably 
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EXTENSION  OF  HfM ARILS 

HON   >1ART1N  F.  SMITH 

^,    -.VASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  14,  19i2 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hope  and  desire  are  being 
expressed  by  mankind  everywhere  that 
as  a  result  of  the  present  war  there  be 
evolved  and  organized  a  new  cooperative 
society  of  nations  to  promote  and  enforce 
peace  throughout  the  world.  The 
United  States  and  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  have  already  demon- 
strated that  such  a  society  of  nations  is 
both  feasible  and  practicable  and  it  will 
be  their  sacred  responsibility  to  win  the 
peace  by  achieving  and  perfecting  such  a 
world  organization  after  they  have  won 
the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  universal 
interest  in  this  vital  subject,  I  have  ob- 
tained the  unanimous  consent  of  my 
colleagues  to  place  in  the  Recgri  an  out- 
line which  I,  as  a  young  practicing  lawyer 
in  the  State  of  Washington  on  October 
24.  1923,  19  years  ago.  submitted  to  the 
American  Peace  Award,  created  by  the 
late  Edward  W.  Bok,  who  was  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Ladies  Home  Journal. 

The  outline  reads  as  follows: 

Plan  for  Government  of  thi  Unhed  States 

OF  THE  World 

introductory  remarks 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  order  to  achieve 
and  preserve  international  Justice  and  peace 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  mank.nd  must, 
under  God,  soon  form  themselves  Into  "The 
United  States  of  the  World." 

The  peace  of  the  world  cannot  be  main- 
tained by  any  one  nation  or  group  cf  nations. 
World  peace  is  utterly  impossible  without  the 
united  action  and  cooperative  effo:t  of  each 
and  every  member  of  the  family  of  nations 
who  are  "of  one  blood  " 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Ifl 
the  oldest  written  form  of  government  in 
the  world  and  the  encomiums  pronounced 
upon  it  by  Gladstone  that  it  Is  "the  most 
perfect  work  on  statecraft  ever  struck  off 
by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man  it  a  given 
time."  and  by  William  Pitt:  "It  will  be  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  all  futu-e  genera- 
tions and  the  model  of  all  future  constitu- 
tions." have  been  splendidly  vindicated  by 
our  wonderful  success  and  progress  as  a 
federative  union  of  States. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
world  cannot  do  better  than  to  turn  to  our 
Constitution  and  form  of  government  for  the 
best  practical  plan  by  which  they  c:in  achieve 
and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

THE    PLAN 

First.  All  the  nations  of  the  e  irth  must 
form  themselves  into  "the  United  States  of 
the  World." 

Second  The  government  of  "tne  United 
States  of  the  World"  shall  be  a  dual  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  citizens  shall  owe  their 
allegiance  to  the  states  (nations)  in  which 
they  live  and  likewise  to  "the  Un:tcd  States 
of  the  World." 

Third.  Each  state  (nation)  retains  Its  sov- 
ereignty, freedom,  and  independence,  and 
every  power,  Jurisdiction,  and  right  \vb:r;;  '.■i 
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not  expressly  delegated  to  "the  United  States 
of  the  World."  which,  like  ours,  becomes  a 
government  of  delegated  powers 

Fourth.  The  government  of  "the  United 
States  of  the  World"  shall  be  a  republic  and 
not  a  pure  democracy;  i  e  .  a  representative 
form  of  government,  in  which  the  citizens 
shall  elect  their  representatives  to  legislate 
Jor  them 

Fifth.  The  government  shall  be  divided  into 
three  separate  and  distinct  branches,  the 
powers  of  each  to  be  specifically  limited  by 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution — viz.  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  depart- 
ments. 

Sixth.  With  our  Constitution  as  a  model. 
all  the  legislative  powers  shall  be  vested  in  a 
parliament  of  "the  United  States  of  the 
World."  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  cf 
representatives,  the  members  of  which  bodies 
shall  be  elected  by  popular  vote  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  respective  states  (nations)  and 
possess  the  qualifications  prescribed  in  the 
constitution  of  "the  United  States  of  the 
World." 

Seventh.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  president  of  "the  United  States 
of  the  World."  and  a  vice  president  shall  also 
be  elected  and  their  qualifications,  manner 
of  election,  preferably  by  popular  suffrage, 
and  duties,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  "the  United  States  of  the  World  " 

Eighth  The  Judicial  power  of  "the  United 
States  of  the  Wor'd"  shall  be  vested  In  one 
International  court,  the  members  of  which 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  president  and  their 
appointment  confirmed  by  the  senate,  their 
number,  tenure  of  office  and  duties  and 
powers  to  be  ordained  by  the  constitution  cf 
"the  United  States  of  the  World." 

Ninth.  The  parliament  cf  "the  United 
States  of  the  World  '  shall  be  clothed  with 
all  necessary  powers  of  government. 

Tenth.  The  government  of  "the  United 
States  of  the  World"  shall  preserve  peace 
throughout  the  world  and  maintain  an  army 
and  na\'y  sufficient  for  that  purpose  and  the 
several  States  (nations)  shall  be  limited  to 
pur'h  armed  forces  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enforce  law  and  order  within  their  respective 
borders. 

THE  ARGUMENT 

All  mr.nklnd  are  "of  one  blood";  members 
cf  the  same  family,  of  a  common  ancestry, 
but  they  nevfr  have  and  never  will  live  In 
peace  and  harmony  until  they  unite.  The 
wonderful  inventions  of  our  day — the  air- 
plane, radio,  wireless  telegraphy,  and  other 
impending  scientific  discoveries — are  rapidly 
drawing  and  knitting  mankind  together. 
Shall  mankind  remain  antagonistic  toward 
each  other  only  In  the  affairs  of  government 
which  affect  so  vitally  the  interests  of  all 
the  people  for  weal  or  woe?  We  should  hope 
not. 

Happily  for  mankind,  we  have  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Constitution  of  our  own  be- 
loved country,  tried  and  tested  and  not  found 
wanting  for  nearly  a  century  end  a  half,  the 
sure  protoype  of  the  world  government 
which  the  world  so  sorely  needs. 

Our  Federal  Government  constituting,  as 
It  does,  a  union  of  the  numerous  State  gov- 
ernments, has  demonstrated,  under  our  Con- 
stitution, the  practicability  of  a  similar  fed- 
eration of  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
"doubtful  experiment."  as  It  was  termed, 
which  so  few  expected  would  succeed,  has 
proven  the  most  stable  and  successful  form 
of  government  In  all  history  and  our  Con- 
stitution, Judged  by  Its  fruits.  Is  the  out- 
standing state  paper  of  the  ages. 

"Under  the  American  Constitution  was  re- 
alized the  sublime  conception  of  a  nation  In 
which  every  citizen  lives  under  two  complete 
and  well-rounded  systems  of  laws — the  State 
law  and  the  Federal  law — each  with  Its  leg- 
islature, its  executive,  and  Its  Judiciary,  mov- 
ing one  within  the  other,  nolselrssly,  and 
without  friction.  •  •  *  In  1787  It  was 
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the  substitution  of  law  for  violence  between 
States  that  were  partly  sovereign.  •  •  • 
In  some  future  still  grander  convention  we 
trust  the  same  thing  will  be  done  between 
Slates  that  have  been  wholly  sovereign, 
whereby  peace  may  gain  and  violence  be  di- 
minished, over  other  lands  than  tills,  which 
has  set  the  example.  ' — John  Flake,  the  his- 
torian, written  In  1888. 

Let  our  President,  with  the  approval  and 
Joint  action  of  Congress,  convoke  Uie  nations 
of  the  world  in  international  con\entlon  to 
be  held  in  Washington  in  1924  to  formulate 
and  frame  the  constitution  of  tlie  United 
States  of  the  World,  subject  to  adoption  and 
ratification  by  the  citizens  of  the  various 
countries.  Let  the  delegates  repreE.?ntlng  the 
United  States  submit  to  that  grand  conven- 
tion of  mankind  our  own  matchless  Consti- 
tution with  such  slight  modifications  as  have 
hereinbefore  been  suggested  as  a  proposed 
draft  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  the  World,  and  it  will  be  unanimously 
adopted  by  that  body.  Let  that  constitution 
be  ratified,  as  It  will  be.  In  1924.  and  the  first 
election  of  a  president  and  members  of  par- 
liament thereunder  be  held  in  1925  and  man- 
kind shall  have  entered  upon  time's  noblest 
era.  securing  peace,  liberty,  and  prosperity 
to  all  peoples  everywhere. 


Whv  Did  Pear!  Harbor  Happfi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  5M1TH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIV'ES 

Monday.  December  14,  1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  le^fve  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal of  December  8.  1942.  It  is  a  timely 
editorial,  and  the  subject  is  one  that 
many  people  in  our  districts  are  talking 
about.  The  time  has  come  to  ascertain 
the  answer  to  the  questions  raised : 

WHY    DID    PEARL    HARBOR    HAPPIN? 

The  Navy's  official  version  of  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  Issued  12  months  after  this  dis- 
aster to  our  arms,  serves  only  to  show  how 
Ferlous  the  situation  was  left  In  the  Pacific. 
If  the  Japs  had  been  in  a  position  to  follow 
up  their  advantage  by  way  of  invasion,  what 
would  have  happened?  The  very  fate  of 
Hawaii — and  In  that  may  be  included  the  fat« 
of  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States — would 
have  been  at  stake. 

This  is  how  close  we  were  not  only  to  the 
disaster  which  did  take  place  but  to  the 
overwhelming  defeat  which  we  ejwaped. 

The  report  does  not.  however,  set  at  rest 
the  uneasy  feeling  which  the  American  people 
have  over  the  Pearl  Harbor  affair.  It  does  not 
tell  us  why  our  commanders  were  asleep.  It 
does  not  tell  us  why  Washington  and  Hawaii, 
knowing  well  the  history  of  Japanese  treach- 
ery every  time  the  Jap  war  lords  were  ready 
to  move,  did  not  tako  all  precautions  of 
Instant  readiness. 

It  does  not  tell  us  why  eight  battleships  and 
all  their  supporting  units  were  in  an  immobile 
position  within  the  naval  base  when  even  a 
layman  knows  that  this  is  a  helpless  position 
for  a  fleet. 

Years  before,  certain  admirals  had  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  leaving  our  fleet  in  Just  this 
position.  They  favored  dispersEil  until  the 
fleet  was  needed  as  a  unit  and  was  ready  to 
takr    precautions    as    a    unit      Eu^'h    rremo- 


randa — and  they  do  exist — were  Ignored  for 
years.  In  a  p>erlod  of  serenity,  without  threat 
of  war,  that  may  be  understAndable  This 
was  perhaps  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
way  to  administer  the  fleet  in  time  of  peace. 
But  as  we  app.t^ached  the  threshold  of  war, 
far  greater  precaution  was  called  for. 

This  repjcrt  only  series  to  remind  us.  too. 
that  Admiral  Kimmel  and  General  Short,  the 
Navy  and  Army  commanders  charged  with 
responsibility  In  the  Roberts  commission 
finding,  have  not  t>een  given  a  hearing  in 
court  martial  Until  they  are  given  that 
hearing  the  story  of  what  actually  hapjiened 
will  not  be  told,  and  the  responsibility,  what- 
ever it  was.  that  rested  on  Washington  will 
not  t)e  assessed. 

That  losses  had  to  be  concealed  at  the  time 
Is  conceded.  In  fact,  we  are  not  sure  of  the 
wisdom  of  telling  them  even  now.  since  not 
all  the  damaged  units  have  been  restored. 
But  the  number  of  ships  and  the  names  of 
ships  put  out  of  action  was  not  the  thing 
that  needed  to  be  told.  The  public  could 
wait  on  all  that  if  disclosures  meant  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  enemy  We  do  not  l>elleve  the 
public  wants  news  which  hands  anything  to 
Japan  or  any  other  of  the  Axis  Powers  on  a 
silver  platter. 

But  the  public  did  need  to  be  told — 
long  ago — where  responsibility  rested  for  the 
disaster  and  what  steps  had  been  taken  to 
correct  whatever  was  wrong.  The  Roberts 
report  did  not  tell  that,  the  various  an- 
nouncements by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
did  not  disclose  it,  nor  does  this  report  touch 
upon  It. 

In  other  words,  the  very  thing  that  needed 
to  be  disclosed,  made  a  clean  breast  of,  has 
not  been  disclosed  This  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  American  people.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  the  rest  of  Washington  might  as 
well  realize  it.  A  half  dozen  more  commu- 
niques, giving  further  details  about  ships  and 
planes  and  men.  will  not  take  the  place  of  the 
things  that  need  to  be  revealed. 

We  do  not  ask  for  further  details  on  the 
losses  of  ships  or  their  restoration.  We  do 
not  ask  for  a  single  detail  that  will  aid  the 
enemy.  But  we  repeat  once  more,  because 
we  are  still  in  the  dark  on  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  points.  Why  did  Pearl  Harbor 
hapi>en? 


Coo{!>  for  Srria!!  E:';-!nt-<- s> 


EXTENSION  OF  REM    J  KS 


or 


HuNLlNDLEYBECKWORTH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

:<:    u;    .    iJcembcr  14.  1942 

Mr,  E^■CK^V(  ri'-H.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  u  extend  my  remarks,  I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Record  a  letter 
concerning  the  distribution  of  goods  to 
small  businesses: 

War  Production  Board. 
Washington.  D.  C.  December  9,  1942. 

Hon.  LlNDLET  Beckworth, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D    C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth  :  Mr.  Nelson  has  asked 
me  to  Inform  you  about  measures  which  have 
been  adopted,  or  are  contemplated,  to  assure 
small  retail  and  wholesale  establishments  of 
receiving  their  fair  share  of  goods  to  sell. 
There  are  several  such  measures. 

Practically  all  rationing  programs  Involve 
the  allocation  of  supplies  to  distributors, 
both  wholesale  and  retail.  In  accordance 
with  their  current  sales  through  the  coupon 
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flow-back   system.     Pr'.or   to   the   timi 
were  rationed,  suear  and  coffee,  for  ex 
bad  been   allocated  to  primary  dlstr 
In    accordance   with   their    past   sales 
allowance  for  population  shifts.    Thes 
tributors   in   turn   allocated   goods   to 
customers      It  was  an  Impractical 
tratlve  tasJc  for  the  Government  to  a 
gocda  all  down  the  distribution  line, 
by  means  of  rationing. 

Both  the   Suppliers"  Inventory  Lim 
Order   L-63.   which   relates   to   ■"hard" 
and  the   proposed   Ccrsv.ners'  Good 
tory  Limitation  Order  L-219  apply  to 
salers   and   retailers.     These   orders 
Signed  to  reduce  the  amounts  of  goods 
may  be  bought  and  held  in  stock  by 
well-financed   merchants  with    good 
connections,  thereby  leaving  more 
disc   available   for  purchase   by   smal 
chants. 

Much    attention    has    been    focused 
these  problems  of  distribution  and 
hopeful  that  Improvements  can  be 
the  not  too  distant  future 
Very  truly  yours. 

Roland  S    V.\;;  f. 
Chief.  Consumers  Programs  Branch 
Office  of  Civilian  Su 
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XTTNSION   OF   R?MAr 


HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHEILL 

Of  ;:.Li.sij.'s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.E.- F":  T  \ 
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The  subject  which  claims  the  atten 
every  thinking  person  In  the  world 
World  War  No.  2.     No  war  has  ever 
far   reaching  and   has   affected   every 
nent.  every  countrj-.  and   every 
in  the  world.     The  United  States  of 
formal:  ■  declared  war  against  Japan 
ber  8.   1941.  and  against  other  Axis 
shortly   thereafter.     But,    long   before 
gress  voted  a  declaration  of  war.  our 
was  feeling  the  effects  of  the  war  in  a 
sand  different  ways.    The  few  countries 
today   have   not   formally  entered   th 
either  on  the  side  cf  the  United  Na 
the  Axis  Powers,  are  involved  in  the 
of  the  war  Just  as  truly  and  Just  as  ce 
are  the  countries  which  have  forma 
tered  the  conflict. 

I  have  said  time  and  again  that  tlie  real 
purpose  of  World  War  No.  2  Is  to  determine 
forms  of  government  for  all  the  count -les  of 
the  wbrld  I  have  heard  the  President  cf  the 
United  States  say.  and  I  have  heard  many 
others  say.  that  this  is  a  war  for  the  f r  jedom 
of  mankind.  By  the  ordinary  layman,  these 
terms  might  be  thought  to  be  too  acalemic. 
In  plain  language.  I  think  the  purpose  for 
which  our  country  Is  fighting — and  1  hope 
these  fighting  with  us  under  the  banier  of 
the  United  Nation? — might  be  correctly  stated 
In  these  words:  We  are  fighting  for  f-  :!  ni 
In  choosing  our  form  of  government.  ; 
right  to  work  and  to  choose  our  job,  i.r  the 
right  to  adequate  and  fair  pay,  the  r:  :ht  to 
live  where  we  choose,  the  right  :  -  rity, 
the  right  to  live  In  a  system  of  licc  :.ter- 
prise,  the  right  to  come  and  go  and  to  speak 
or  to  be  silent,  the  right  to  equality  before 
Ibe  law,  the  right  to  education  and  cfltme. 
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and  the  righ:  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  cur  labor 
without  any  form  of  dictation.  These  are 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  much-talked-of 
Atlantic  Charter. 

None  of  those  things  will  come  to  any 
nation  In  the  world  shotild  the  Axis  Powers 
win  this  war,  and  the  cause  for  which  they 
are  fighting  triumph.  The  only  hope  of  free 
peoples  in  the  world  rests  upon  ultimate 
and  complete  victory  cf  the  United  Nations, 
and  In  the  further  triumph  at  the  peace 
table  of  the  principles  fbr  which  we  say  we 
are  fighting:  namely,  democracy  far  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth. 

V/e  call  this  a  war  on  our  side  for  democ- 
racy. To  have  democracy  we  must  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  win  on  the  battlefield.  Of 
course,  our  first  duty  Is  to  win  on  the  battle- 
field. If  we  do  not  win  there,  the  whole 
cau-se  for  which  we  are  fighting  will  be  lost. 
But  if  we  are  to  have  democracy  after  win- 
ning on  the  battlefield,  we  must  win  a  vic- 
tory over  national  jealousies,  race  preju- 
dices, and  religious  hatred  along  with  the 
victory  on  the  battlefield.  Let  me  remind 
you  that  we  won  the  victory  on  the  battle- 
field in  World  War  No.  1,  but  we  lost  the  fight 
for  democracy  at  the  peace  table  more  com- 
pletely than  we  won  the  victory  on  the  field 
of  battle.  This  blunder  can  be  repeated  In 
World  War  No.  2. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  the  outcome  cf 
this  struggle  on  the  battlefield.  I  am  as 
certain  that  our  armies  are  going  to  defeat 
Hitler  and  his  Axis  friends  as  I  am  that  I 
am  standing  here  In  the  Gold  Room  of  the 
Palace  Hotel  In  San  Francisco  and  address- 
ing you  gentlemen  of  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  wish  I  could 
be  half  that  certain  that  we  are  going  to 
win  the  other  part  of  the  war  for  democracy 
and  thus  make  certain  our  hcpe  for  "the 
coming  of  democracy.'"  I  fear  that  we  are 
not  Inclined  to  even  consider  the  fight  to 
be  made  against  race  and  religious  preju- 
dice, and  ths  fight  against  national  and  race 
Jealousies  as  being  half  as  Important  as  the 
fight  In  New  Guinea,  Solomon  Island's,  Tu- 
nisia, the  Russian,  Chinese,  and  other  battle 
fronts. 

My  friends,  if  we  win  on  all  the  fronts  where 
we  meet  or  can  catch  and  contact  the  Axis 
Powers,  and  then  lose  on  the  front  at  the 
peace  table,  where  plans  for  future  security 
are  to  be  discussed  and  agreed  upon,  all  our 
sacrifices  will  be  in  vain;  and  just  as  was  done 
at  the  peace  table  25  years  ago,  we  shall  again 
lose  the  fight  for  democracy,  and  we  shall 
again  find  ourselves  marching  toward  and 
into  another  world-wide  catastrophe. 

I  have  heard  shameful  and  pathetic  stories 
of  selfishness,  greed,  pride,  and  prejudice 
which  crept  into  the  discussions  at  the  peace 
table  at  Versailles,  France,  in  1918-19.  Let 
me  remind  you.  gentlemen,  that  these  same 
evil  Influences  and  agencies  are  not  only  alive 
In  1942,  but  they  will  be  alive  and  active  at 
whatever  time  and  place  we  assemble  for  a 
peace  conference  at  the  close  of  this  war. 

While  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  spread 
and  the  firm  establishment  of  democratic 
government  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  my 
first  and  deepest  Interest  Is  naturally  In  my 
cwn  country.  I  am  sure  that  men  and  women 
of  bleeding  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  as  well 
as  the  oppres.sed  peoples  of  the  Americas,  are 
praying  for.  fighting  and  dying  for,  and  de- 
manding freedom  and  democracy  at  this  mo- 
ment. Under  such  circumstances  and  at  this 
time.  It  Is  only  natural  for  more  to  be 
thought,  and  said,  about  the  Immediate  con- 
flict than  about  the  program  to  follow.  But 
statesmen  must  not,  even  while  the  battle  Is 
raping,  fall  to  give  some  s°rious  thought 
to  the  kind  of  world  we  are  to  have  after  the 
firing  ceases  and  we  return  again  to  our  sev- 
eral countries. 

For  the  moment,  I  shall  leave  It  for  our 
Chinese  friends  to  think  seriously  of  their 
share  of  democracy.  I  shall  leave  It  for  people 
of  other  continents  to  register  their  claim 


for  democracy.  I  am  speaking  to  cltir^ns  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  en  this 
occasion  I  shall  register  the  claim  of  a  group 
of  our  own  citizens.  This  group  constitutes 
one-tenth  of  our  population,  and  tears  a 
record  for  loyalty  to  country  and  Government 
surpassed  by  no  group  In  this  country  or  in 
the  world. 

The  American  Negro  has  served  his  country 
since  1619,  when  he  took  up  his  abode  on  the 
banks  of  the  historic  James  River  In  the  great 
State  of  Virginia.  He  has  been  definite. y  con- 
nected with  every  war  in  which  this  country 
has  engaged,  beginning  with  the  Fren:h  and 
Indian  wars  of  colonial  days  and  coming  down 
through  the  struggle  for  the  Independence  of 
the  Colonies  and  the  establishment  of  our 
Government,  and  up  to  the  present  dny.  He 
fought  valiantly  under  Washington  In 
1775-81,  under  Jackson  at  New  Orleans^  in  the 
War  of  1812;  he  fought  In  the  Mexican  War 
of  1846-48:  he  played  an  Important  part  on 
the  battlefields  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
during  the  Civil  War.  1861-65.  In  fact,  his 
blood  moistened  every  Important  battlefield 
In  our  country.  In  the  Spanish-American 
War,  under  the  leadership  of  that  outstanding 
hero  and  statesman,  the  late  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, the  Negro  was  not  only  conspicuous  for 
his  bravery,  he  had  the  distinction  of  winning 
the  important  battle  fought  at  San  Juan  Hill. 
Later,  he  went  into  the  Mexican  Jungles  and 
aided  In  running  down  Villa  and  his  band  of 
outlaws.  Then  came  World  War  No.  1,  where 
he  again  distinguished  himself  on  the  battle- 
field. Particularly,  the  Battle  of  the  Argcnne 
and  the  Battle  of  Metz  saw  the  Negro  soldiers 
rendering  service  and  making  sacrifices  never 
to  be  forgotten.  In  the  present  war  he  is 
showing  the  same  soldierly  qualities  and 
heroism  which  have  marked  his  career 
through  the  centuries.  The  first  American 
soldier  to  die  on  Philippine  soil  December  8. 
1941.  was  a  Negro  by  the  name  of  Robert 
Brooks,  in  whose  honor  the  drill  grounds  at 
Fort  Knox  have  been  dedicated  and  named. 
On  every  front  today  the  Negro  is  there  play- 
ing his  part  without  whining  and  complain- 
ing. I  am  venturing  to  register  his  claim  for 
democracy. 

I  have  heard  many  misinformed,  prejudiced 
and  narrow-minded  white  men  (some  on  the 
floor  of  Congress)  say  this  Is  a  white  man's 
country.  I  challenge  the  truthfulness  of 
this  statement.  The  first  permanent  En- 
glish settlement  In  our  counUy  was  made 
by  Capt.  John  Smith  and  his  followers  at 
Jamestown.  Va.,  in  1607.  Twelve  years  later 
the  first  permanent  Negro  settlement  in  this 
country  was  made  at  the  same  spot  on  the 
banks  of  the  historic  James  River.  To- 
gether the  two  races  struggled  and  overcame 
all  opposition  and  obstacles  and  started  the 
population  of  the  country.  For  more  than 
300  years  the  Negro  settlers  worked  side  by 
side  with  the  white  settlers,  giving  every- 
thing they  could  summon  and  command  to 
build  this  country  and  this  Government.  I 
should  then  like  to  know  by  what  process 
of  reasoning  can  this  be  called  a  white  man's 
country.  There  Is  no  truth  in  such  a  state- 
ment. This  Is  our  country.  If  my  people 
must  share  In  the  building  and  protection 
and  maintenance  of  the  country  and  the 
Government,  It  is  both  false  and  vicious 
for  anyone  to  call  this  a  white  man's  coun- 
try. It  is  our  country— white  and  black 
alike. 

That  is  what  I  said  on  the  occasion  of  our 
formal  declaration  of  war  against  Japan. 
Let  me  repeat  It  here.  In  speaking  to  the 
Congress,  I  said: 

"I  Wish  to  suggest  that  in  this  struggle, 
as  in  all  previous  struggles,  the  Negro  pro- 
poses to  give,  and  will  give,  all  he  has.  In- 
cluding his  life,  for  the  success  of  our  effort 
to  withstand  Hitlerlsm.  In  view  of  the 
sacrifices  which  my  group  has  always  made, 
and  in  view  of  the  sacrifices  which  we  are 
bound  to  make  In  this  struggle,  let  me  re- 
mind the  Congress  and  the  Government  that 
the  Negro  expects  the  same  treatment  under 
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our  so-called  democratic  form  of  government 
that  Is  accorded  all  other  citizens. 

"He  would  be  unworthy  of  citizenship  In 
this  country  If  he  contended  for  less.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  contribution  which  we 
have  always  made  and  shall  continue  to  make 
M^ill  cause  this  country  to  recognize  the 
Negro  as  a  full-fiedged  citizen.  If  he  is  good 
enough  to  die  for  his  country,  he  should  be 
given  the  largest  and  fullest  opportunity  to 
live  for  his  country  without  any  type  of 
racial  discrimljBtion." 

On  anoth^  occasion  when  these  black  sol- 
diers of  our  Army  were  being  brutally  treated 
and  mobbed  b^  vicious  race-hating  white  men 
in  the  South.  I  said,  in  speaking  to  the 
United  States  Congress: 

•'Mr  Speaker,  from  time  to  time  I  have 
assured  the  American  Nation  of  the  unques- 
tioned loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  Negro  to 
this  country.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  country  the 
rank  racial  discriminations  and  Injustices  to 
which  the  Negro  is  subjected,  not  only  in 
private  life  but  In  every  walk  of  American 
life.  There  Is  not  a  department  of  Govern- 
ment In  Washington  which  does  not  discrim- 
inate against  the  Negro  solely  because  of  his 
color.  America  should  take  warning  that 
the  democracy  which  we  preach  will  never 
be  a  reality  as  long  as  we  preach  it  in  theory 
and  deny  it  In  practice.  Ho-a'  encovu-aging  it 
would  be  if  the  Members  of  Congress  would 
speak  out  emphatically  condemning  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  very  Army  and  Navy  with 
which  we  hope  to  win  this  war. 

"Every  day  there  are  thousands  of  calls 
made  over  the  radio  for  young  Amc-icans  to 
enlist  in  the  Navy.  Tl^is  call  is  for  white 
people  only,  except  where  Negroes  are  needed 
to  do  the  most  menial  service.  Is  this  de- 
mocracy? How  long  will  this  American  prac- 
tice be  kept  up?  When  we  say  we  want  jus- 
tice for  American  citizens,  can  we  consistently 
withhold  justice  from  a  group  of  our  own 
citizens  merely  because  they  happen  to  be 
colored?  While  we  are  adjusting  the  affairs 
the  world  over,  we  must  not  fall  to  adjust 
affairs  In  our  own  country  and  In  our  own 
hearts." 

I  am  stressing  thes,  things  here  because  I 
have  arrplc  and  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing. 
At  this  very  moment  when  Negro  and  white 
soldiers  alike  are  giving  their  all  for  their 
country  and  for  the  coming  of  democracy,  I 
am  told  that  the  present  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama and  the  Governor  of  Georgia  are  bend- 
ing every  effort  to  organize  anew  the  Ku 
KIux  Klan  under  another  name,  but  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  oppressing.  Intimidating,  and 
killing  Negro  soldiers,  these  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  escape  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  enemy^  The  Negro  wants  democracy  the 
world  over,  but  he  Is  more  Interested  In  hav- 
ing democracy  in  Mississippi.  Louisiana.  Ala- 
bama, Gecrgia,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  other 
Southern  States,  where  for  300  years  he  has 
been  the  burden  bearer,  only  to  receive  as  his 
reward  rank  racial  discrimination,  and  to  be 
denied  the  right  to  live  as  other  citizens- 
threatened,  mobbed,  and  disfranchised  And 
now  while  he  is  giving  his  life  to  prevent 
Hitler  from  doing  .to  the  white  people  of 
this  country  what  millions  of  white  people 
have  been  doing  to  the  Negro  for  mere  than 
300  years,  there  are  Governors  of  States  wick- 
edly conspiring  against  the  Negro  In  bulk.  Is 
this  the  democracy  that  oui  country  proposes 
to  extend  to  the  Negro? 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  the  famous  Tenth 
Cavalry  stationed  at  Camp  Lockett,  in  your 
own  State,  on  the  Mexican  border.  Several 
of  the  men  knew  me  personally.  Some  of 
them  ccme  from  my  district  In  Chicago. 
Their  one  request  of  me  was  simply  this: 
"While  we  are  dying  for  our  country  and  for 
the  coming  of  democracy,  will  not  you  people 
in  authority  at  home  see  to  It  that  thi.s  de- 
mocracv  is  extended  to  our  families  as  well  as 
to  i:.t  I..mllies  of  the  white  soldiers?" 


Our  country  has  Just  witnessed  In  the  I 
United  States  Senate  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful acts  on  the  part  of  Senators  from 
poll-tax  States  that  has  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  during  this  world  conflict. 
For  many  days  short-sighted,  prejudiced  Sen- 
ators from  Southern  States  engaged  In  a  dis- 
graceful filibuster  to  prevent  the  passing  of 
an  anti-poll  tax  bill.  The  motive  which  ac- 
tuated this  filibuster  was  a  confirmed  preju- 
dice on  the  part  of  these  men  and  their  fol- 
lowers to  deprive  Negro  citizens  in  the  South 
of  their  citizenship  rights  and  to  prevent 
them  from  voting.  It  meant  nothing  to  these 
prejudiced  men  that  thousands  of  Negroes 
whose  Interests  this  filibuster  was  waged 
against  were  at  that  moment  fighting  and 
dying  for  democracy. 

I  think  I  am  not  overstating  the  case  when 
I  say  that  there  are  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  today  several  scores  of  men. 
some  In  the  Senate  and  som.e  In  the  House, 
who  are  so  filled  with  race  prejudice  that  they 
had  rather  see  the  Axis  Powers  win  this  con- 
flict than  to  recognize  the  citizenship  rights 
of  Negro  Americans.  These  same  men  are 
loud  and  long  in  their  acclaim  for  democratic 
rights  of  American  citizens,  but  they  lynch 
Negioes  when  it  comes  to  the  consideration 
of  their  citizenship  right  in  this  country. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  our  own  country 
must  set  its  hou.'^e  in  cider,  however  painful 
this  might  be.  and  practice  democracy  as 
well  as  preach  It.  The  recent  lynching  of 
two  Negro  boys  14  yesu-s  of  age  at  Shubuta, 
Miss.,  was  just  as  reprehensible  as  any  crime 
which  has  been  committed  by  the  Nazis  or 
the  Japanese  against  our  fighting  soldiers. 
There  has  been  no  punishment  meted  out 
to  these  midnight  murderers  and  wicked 
assassins,  and  there  will  probably  be  none. 
Is  It  any  wonder  then  that  thinking  Negroes 
all  over  the  country  who  know  of  this  black, 
unpunished  crime  in  Mississippi  and  who 
read  speeches  made  in  Congress  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  by  Mississippi  Repre- 
sentatives against  democracy  being  extended 
to  Negroes,  not  only  in  Mississippi,  but  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  and,  indeed.  In  all  parts 
of  the  country,  ask  what  brand  of  civiliza- 
tion do  they  have  in  Mississippi  and  other 
States  where  such  practices  are  common. 

The  que.=tlon  which  should  confront  every 
thinking  American  at  this  time  Is  this:  Can 
we  consistently  preach  the  virtues  of  democ- 
racy for  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  hold 
In  our  hands  a  dagger  aimed  at  the  heart  of 
Negro  Americans  when  they  clamor  for  de- 
mocracy at  home? 

The  Negro  Is  fighting  against  the  vlclcus 
Axis  Powers  abroad  and  against  race  preju- 
dice and  discrimination  at  home.  If  we  are 
to  have  real  democracy,  we  must  win  on  both 
fronts.    There  Is  no  half  way  ground. 

The  group  In  office  In  Washington,  which 
pretends  to  want  democracy  for  all  the  people 
and  at  the  same  time  denies  -''  to  a  part  of 
our  citizens  because  of  color,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, should  be  made  to  know  that  there  Is  no 
division  in  our  citizenship  rights.  Those  of 
us  who  believe  in  a  real  democracy  should 
leave  no  stone  unturned  In  setting  up  here 
in  our  own  land  that  type  of  Government. 
With  this  obstacle  overcome.  American  dele- 
gates and  leaders  can  go  into  chamber  and 
take  their  places  at  the  peace  table  with  the 
full  confidence  of  the  peoples  of  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.     Without  it  we  cannot. 

I  must  not  close  these  remarks  without 
saying  that  for  8  years  I  have  been  closely 
associated  with  the  President  and  with  his 
great  wife  In  their  unmatched  effort  to  make 
democracy  work  In  this  country.  I  can  say 
of  a  truth  that  'hese  two  people  occupying 
the  highest  place  In  our  Government  have 
done  their  best  to  fully  Include  the  Negro  as 
a  full  fledged  citizen  In  cur  country.  Many 
others  have  aided  them.  The  program  agreed 
I  upon  at  the  peace  table  will  tell  tbe  world 


whether  or  not  we  mean  what. we  say  when 
we  demand  that  democracy  come  to  us  all. 
Will  the  Negro  and  the  darker  races  be  in- 
cluded on  equal  terms  wtlh  all  other  races? 
If  they  are  not  there  will  be  no  democracy 
imd  no  lasting  peace.  It  is  just  as  true  today 
as  ever  "No  question  can  be  settled  until 
it  is  settled  right." 

No  greater  calamity  can  come  to  the  world 
than  this:  Win  our  flght  on  the  battlefield 
for  democracy,  and  then  throtigh  race  hatred, 
petty  Jealousies,  and  selfishness,  lose  the  fight 
at  the  peace  table.  If  we  would  win  at  the 
peace  table,  the  color  of  pecple  must  no  longer 
be  a  consideration  In  determining  the  worth 
and  recognition  of  races  and  nations.  The 
term  "white  supremacy"  should  not  and  must 
not  be  any  consideration  for  favoritism. 
That  part  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  alleges  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
miist  be  the  basis  of  all  our  future  plans,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  lasting  peace. 
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Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON  .Mr. 
Speaker,  our  relations  to  the  other  coim- 
tries  of  the  world  during  this  global  war, 
both  during  the  war  and  after,  frequently 
constitute  the  subject  of  interesting  dis- 
cussions. 

I  fear  that  sometimes  we  devote  too 
much  time  to  problems  existing  in 
Europe  and  the  Orient  when  there  are 
neighbors  to  the  south  of  us  that  should 
not  he  overlooked. 

Mr.  Edward  Tomlinson  each  Sunday 
night  delivers  a  radio  broadcast  in  what 
he  terms  "Analj'sis  of  Inter-American 
Affairs."  Mr.  Tomlinson  is  well  versed  in 
conditions  existing  in  all  21  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics  and  is  recognized  as  an 
authority  upon  questions  relating  there- 
to. 

His  address  on  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 6,  1942,  was  especially  significant  and 
informative,  and,  under  leave  granted,  I 
hereby  submit  same,  believinii  t'..'  it 
should  be  of  interest  to  tht-  AniL;..,ia 
people: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  there 
have  been  unprecedented  developments  In 
several  of  the  South  American  countries  dtir- 
Ing  the  past  few  days — events  and  happen- 
ings of  far-reaching  International  signifi- 
cance. Nazi  Influences  received  a  death  blow 
In  the  strategic  regions  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  The  people  of  little  Uru  i  .y  !  u  ^d 
every  L^olationist  and  reactic;  y  -r  he 
land,  under  an  avalanche  of  votes  !;  .■  i* 
amounts  to  an  amazing  legal  move.  :!.<  .\' - 
gentine  Government  has  decided  to  hale  s  v- 
eral  members  of  the  German  Embassy  bciore 
the  National  Supreme  Court  and  try  them  as 
spies  and  saboteurs 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Htill's  statement 
on  Monday,  that  he  expected  exp!  ^  vf  de- 
velopments in  Italy,  brings  Int  .  r  >  -Jie 
minions  of  Italian  citizens  ar.rf  :*  d.  -  f 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay.  ui,n  ihf  i-n- 
flinchlng  opposition  of  the  vast  n.j-  I'y  <  f 
them  to  fascism.    The  new  econom  '  rvir  cf 
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B:;iZii  Is  or:;3r.;2in5  an  army  of  laborers 
gaTh?r  wild  rubber  in  the  remote  hin 
of  Amazonia.  Mere  than  75,000  will 
packs.  too!«.  and  medicines,  and  be^in 
hike  cf  mere  than  half  a  thousand 
through  the  Jur.gles  and  swamps  In 
of  the  precicus  latex. 

M' ant. me  leaders  in   all   the  republic: 
the  south  of  us.  are  beginning  to  thi 
the  future,  of  the  part  they  w:ll  play  In 
war  matters,  and  hew  they  will  fare 
peace  terms.    S^ncral  have  spoken  out  c 
subject.     A-s  he  bearded  a  plane  to  fly 
to  Quito,  after  a  spectacular  visit  to 
ingtcn.  New  York,  and  various  industrl 
ers.  Ftesident  Carlos  Arroyo  del  Rio.  of 
dor.  summed  up.  In  the  most  eloquent 
his  feelings  en  the  subject     He  express 
belief  that  the  United  States  will  be  U 
cldiii?   factor   in   the   reconstruction 
world.    "For  that  reason,"  he  went  on. 
certain   that   we  shall   have   an    Ameri 
hemisphere)    in  which   Justice  ijhall   g 
in  which  democracy  will  be  a  truth 
which  liberty  shall  be  a  must  " 

New.   then,    the   results   of    last    Sun 
general  elecilons     in   Urusruay   have   s 
cance  that  reaches  far  beyond  the  b; 
or  even  the  regions,  of  that  progressive 
republic.    It  was  not  only  a  tumultucu^ 
tory   for  candidates   who   stanchly    s 
the  cause  of  the  United  Nations,  and  a 
plete,    a    staggering    defeat    for    thofe 
wanted  to  fellow  the  antiquated  Isolat 
policy  of  their  powerful  next  door  neis 
Argtntina.    It  was  also  a  magnificent  ex; 
nf  what  the  citizens  of  any  country  ii 
hemisphere  will  do  to  the  forces  of 
whon    they   are   given    a   chance    to 
themselves  freely.    Purely  political  con 
ations  did  not  figure,  although  the  old 
servatives  tried  to  inject  partisan  politic 
the  campaign 

Voters  e\en  defied  the  elements  to 
their  ballots  One  of  the  worst  storm, 
quarter  of  a  century  swept  across  the 
flat  plains  that  day.  yet  even  the  w 
voting  for  the  second  time  in  the  Na ; 
history,  flocked  to  the  polls  to  register 
convictions  The  candidates  who  were  e 
as  president  and  vice  president.  wer( 
local  r-  <.  but  men  of  long  expe 

»n   in:  ..al   affairs. 

Dr.  Juan  Jose  de  Amezaga.  the  Presi 
elect,  is  a  professor  and  expert  in  in 
tlonal   law.   who   has   served   his   count 
many    International    conferences.     He 
devout  believer  In  the  Allied  cause.     Thfc 
after  his  election,  he  declared  that  "Urv 
must  maintain  and  strengthen  its  ties 
the  otht-r  Amorican  Nations,  and  es 
with   the  United  States." 

Famed  Dr    Alberto  Gtaanl,  the  new 
President-elect,    has   been    Foreign    Mi 
all  during  the  period  of  the  war.     Dr 
has    led    the    light    against    Nazl-Fascl 
flutnces.   not  only  in   his  own  country 
on    the   continen:.     He   was   the    most 
spoken  of  all  the  delegates  at  Rio  last 
ary,  In  insisting  that  all  the  countries 
d:plcri:.^tic  tits  with  the  totall»^arian 
He  w.ij  a  diplomat  in  Europe  evon  befor 
la^t  World  War       He  helped  to  organi2( 
League  nf  Nations  and  served  as  one 
first  presidents. 

Dr.  Guam  witnessed  the  ^Ise  of  the 
dictators  in  the  Old  World?  and  then 
back  home  to  fight  e\ery   attempt  of 
disciples  to  propagate  Nazi-Fascist  doc 
in  the  New  World.     The  chubby  little 
man  is  supposed  to  give  up  the  Foreign 
when  the  new  Government  takes  over 
epring  and.  like  Mr.  Waxx.\ce.  preside  ovi 
Senate.     But   authorities   on    constituti 
matters  are  already  delving  into  the  I.. 
And  a  precedent  or  a  loophole  by  whicl: 
Doctor  may  continue  to  guide  the  polici 
the  Foreign  Cfflce. 

A  brand  new  constitution  was  also  raAfled 
Ir.  -he  election,  a  constitution  replacing  the 
c;.  -worn  reactionary  document.     The  old  one 
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provided  that  the  party  polling  the  second 
largest  vote  in  an  election  should  be  allowed 
to  supply  half  the  members  of  the  senate 
and  a  third  of  the  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

The  new  constitution  ushers  in  propor- 
tional representation,  a  chance  for  all  politi- 
cal groups  to  be  represented  In  the  legisla- 
ture, and  a  free  hand  for  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government,  all  responsible  alike  to 
the  people.  In  short,  the  Uruguayan  elec- 
tion was  a  clear-cut  decision  oi  the  citizens 
of  the  republic  as  to  whether  they  would 
have  more  democracy,  cr  less  deTiocracy, 
while  the  world  is  on  fire.  They  decided  on 
more.  ^ 

Because  of  the  little  republic's  geograph- 
ical location,  the  victories  it  pave  to  the  ene- 
mies of  Hitler  and  Hirchlto  are  also  a  victory 
for  the  United  Nations.  The  tiny  country 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  which 
is  a  highway  to  all  the  interior  of  southern 
South  America— to  the  rich  oil  and  mineral 
deposits  of  northern  Argentina  and  the 
Bolivian  Chaco.  to  the  great  cities  and  fab- 
ulous ranches  of  ^he  Pampa  country. 

In  1940  the  Nazis  planned  to  take  over 
this  entire  region,  and  make  the  Uruguayan 
metropolis  of  Montevideo  the  capital  and 
the  main  gateway  of  another  Germany  in 
South  America,  as  well  as  the  Gibraltar  of 
their  new  domain.  They  knew  that  the 
power  that  can  control  the  mouth  cf  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  would  be  master  oi  all  that 
section  of  the  continent.  And  today  those 
who  have  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of 
Uruguay's  Government  and  people,  need  net 
be  overly  concerned  about  the  fatal  dangers 
of  Nazi  Intrigue  in  the  regions  up  the  great 
river.  Anyway,  the  men  who  defied  the 
brazen  presumption  of  Hitler's  friends  In 
1940.  and  prevented  a  carefully  planned 
coupe  d'etat  in  Uruguay,  are  the  same  men 
who  triumphed  in  last  Sunday  s  referendum. 

Nor  has  the  decision  of  the  Uruguayan 
people  been  lost  on  the  politicians  in  Argen- 
tina.  Victoiy  of  British  and  United  States 
forces  in  Afr  ca.  the  slaughter  of  German  sol- 
diers in  the  snows  and  ices  of  Russia,  the  dis- 
astrous defeats  Inflicted  upon  the  Japanese 
Na^-y  in  the  Pacific — all  these  had  served  to 
shake  the  bel.ef  of  certain  Argentine  officials 
in  the  myth  ef  Axis  invincibility.  These  who 
have  muzzled  the  Argentine  press  defied  pub- 
lic opinion,  ani  continually  shielded  Axis 
diplomats,  even  after  they  have  been  proven 
guilty  cf  subversive  influences,  wonder  what 
then-  fate  would  be  if  the  Argentine  people 
should  rise  up  against  them. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  no  longer  anv  attempt 
to  prevent  the  courts  of  the  country  from 
prosecuting  Nazi  agents,  and  even  the  big 
Whigs  of  the  Axis  diplomatic  corps,  who  are 
guilty  of  anil  Argentine  activities.  An  in- 
dictment of  several  members  of  the  German 
Embassy  in  Buenos  Aires  for  espionage  is 
practically  a  revolutionary  move,  certainly 
unprecedented.  Even  we  failed  to  go  that 
lar.  We  merely  interned  Hitlers  representa- 
tives and  agents  until  they  could  be  shipped 
back  home. 

Almost  any  government  might  hesitate  to 
do  what  Argentina  is  doing,  unless  it  was 
certain  that  Hitler  was  en  the  down  road 
which  leads  eventually  but  Inevitably  to  de- 
feat. There  1:;  no  evidence  that  the  CastUlo 
administration  intends  to  break  relations 
With  Berlin  Immediately,  if  at  all.  But  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
no  more  toadying  to  any  Axis  diplomats.  The 
outlook  is  even  bright  for  more  cooperation 
with  the  Unit?d  Nations. 

Mr.  Hull's  comments  bearing  on  the  possi- 
bility of  uprisings  in  Italy  were  made  after 
he  had  listened  to  Prime  Minister  Churchills 
last  speech.  The  Secretary  appeared  partic- 
ularly impres.sed  by  Churchills  warning  to 
the  Italian  people.  Incidentally.  Mr.  Hull  did 
not  U5e  such  words  as  uprisings  or  revolu- 
tion. He  said  In  reply  to  a  question  that  he 
would  not  be  surprised  -il  there  were  some 


truth  in  reports  on  serious  unrest  and  mili- 
tary Insubordination  in  Italy."  (The  Secre- 
tary can  also  choose  his  words.)  And,  to  bor- 
row part  of  his  remarks,  we  would  not  be 
surprised  if  the  Allies  have  been  Instrumental 
in  bringing  about  some  of  the  rumored  un- 
rest. Having  seen  the  results  of  such  influ- 
ence in  Prance  and  her  African  colonies,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  are  losing  no  opportunity 
to  promote  military  insubordination  in  the 
Fascist  state. 

If  the  downfall  of  the  ailing  Duce  could 
be  brought  about,  no  people  in  the  world 
iVould  rejoice  more  heartily  than  the  great 
majority  of  Italians  in  South  America.  With 
few  exceptions,  they  despise  Mussolini  and 
hate  the  Germans.  Nor  are  they  idle  in  the 
matter  of  anti-Axis  propaganda.  Most  people 
have  forgotten  the  recent  Free  Italy  confer- 
ence in  Montevideo.  Fifteen  hundred  dele- 
gates from  practically  all  of  the  20  Republics, 
as  well  as  from  the  United  States,  gathered 
in  the  Uruguayan  capital  to  agree  upon  plans 
and  leadership  for  restoring  the  motherland 
to  its  people  and  to  a  democratic  government. 

Those  delegates  went  back  to  their  homes 
and  went  to  work,  and  when  the  explosion 
does  come  In  Italy,  they  will  have  contributed 
much  of  the  dynamite  that  brought  It  about. 
Many  of  the  officials  in  Uruguay.  Argentina, 
and  also  in  Brazil  are  of  Italian  parentage  or 
race.  Our  friend.  Dr.  Alberto  Guani,  Uru- 
guay's archfoe  of  fascism,  descends  from 
Italian  forbears. 

The  views  of  the  Ecuadorian  President  en 
the  International  set-up  which  is  to  follow 
the  war  Fhculd  be  a  gentle  reminder  to  us 
that  the  other  American  republics  have  re- 
ceived scant  attention  from  those  who  are 
talking  loudest  about  peace  aims.  There  are 
£ome  among  us  who  ad  ocate  a  union  of  the 
democracies  after  the  war  Curiously  enough, 
they  suggest  that  this  should  include  prin- 
cipally Great  Britain  and  her  dominior*.  the 
United  States,  China,  and  perhaps  a  few 
more.  Some  others  talk  vaguely  about  a 
better  world  for  the  brave  'people  who  are 
fighting  the  Japanese  In  the  Orient,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  countries  of 
Europe. 

Strangely  enough,  most  of  these  devout 
evangelists  do  not  even  mention — much  less 
seriously  consider— the  vast  wcrld  here  ct  our 
very  door— a  world  of  20  separate,  dls.lnct, 
independent  nations,  and  the  home  of  120  - 
000.000  people.  They  even  have  the  temerity 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  one-third  of  all  the 
United  Nations  are  to  be  found  here  to  the 
south  of  us. 

Mast  of  us  forget  that  11  of  these  neijjhbor 
countries  are  our  Allies  and  that  some  of 
them  are  not  only  raising  vast  armie;;  but 
that  they  are  cooperating  with  us  100  per- 
cent. I  have  Just  come  back  from  a  vifit  to 
most  of  these  republics.  I  found  United 
States  flyers,  soldiers,  and  sailors  stationed 
by  the  thousands  in  nearly  every  one  of 
them.  What  is  more,  our  men  are  there  by 
the  invitation  of  tha  governments  and  peo- 
ples. Seven  other  republics,  which  hav(  not 
openly  declared  war  but  whlcn  have  broken 
relations  with  the  Axis  Powers,  have  pro- 
vided us  with  military  tases  and  are  fur- 
nishing us  with  critically  necessarv  minerals 
and  metals.  Even  if  they  had  formally  en- 
tered the  conflict,  they  could  not  be  doing 
more  than  they  are  at  this  moment. 

It  Is  time  that  those  who  are  sayirig  so 
much  about  the  necessity  of  a  better  life 
for  the  downtrodden  Asiatics  and  the  suffer- 
ing races  of  the  Old  World  should  also  recog- 
nize our  responsibility  to  our  closest  neigh- 
bors. Leaders  In  these  countries  are  already 
worried  about  the  possibility  of  their  people 
suffering  the  same  fate  at  our  hands  that 
they  experienced  following  the  last  war. 
Then,  as  now.  we  showered  favors  upon  ihem. 
bought  up  their  products,  induced  them  to 
expand  their  crops  and  their  IndUf  tries 
"Then,"  as  one  prominent  Brazilian  pv-ts  it. 
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"the  moment  the  war  md  o    y;  u  rii  hfd    >;t 
to  Europe  and  forgot  ti.    t  ;:.( i  An.  :i  u.> 

Fortunately,  the  Goverunient,  tlie  S;  itt 
Department,  and  other  agencies  in  Wal.- 
Ington  are  making  plans  for  bolstering  the 
economy,  planning  to  hf>lp  out  during  the 
post-war  period  In  \he  nations  to  the  south 
of  us.  And  at  the  mcn.er.t  I  ( ..!:  stf  no  evi- 
dence that  these  plans  u-  ;i  ttl  r:s  ,.;e  to  be 
discussed  now  or  in  the  future.  But  irom  the 
Rio  Grande  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  there  is 
concern  over  the  headlines  from  this  country, 
headlines  that  seldom  refer  to  the  Americas. 

The  vast  project  under  way  in  Brazil  to 
.send  a  rs'r'at  host  of  workers  into  the  heart  of 
the  Bra,.;;.ii:.  wilds  to  gather  rubber  is  an 
example  of  the  inducements  we  are  ctTeia.p 
for  the  expansion  of  production  in  the&e  rv- 
publlcs.  We  are  cooperating  ii.  ti.  -  ■  .--.t, 
rubber  enterprise.  United  Staica  u..  i.iv  ..'-  ;. 
help  in  providing  sanitation  and  heaM;  r  - 
cilities.  We  are  offering  high  pr;rr-  tor  rub- 
ber and  other  Jungle  products  Whrn  peace 
comes  V. .:]  -At  !■  ■. t  t'r.ese  peopl'  -.i.  the  lurch 
run  cS  •>'<  F-ui;;,  ,-  the  Far  Eiik'  c-  w^n.e- 
where  else  •  ■  ;:■  ■(■,•«>  '^r•  ntw  i-;-..i'(.' rials  we 
have  asked  B;az...u:-6.  i't.:u\i;.us.  auu  others 
to  develop  and  make  available? 

What  will  we  do  for  thera  when  the  war  Is 
over? 

Thank  you. 


Problem  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 


Salary  Adjustnients  for  Federal  Em- 
ployees Should  Be  Made  Before 
Adjournment 

EXlP;NyiO\   OF   I-vEMAHKo 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF    (IKl'S.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Kr:PPE.SE\T.\TrVE« 

M'lvda'j.  Di'f  i''?r'')'/r  14.  1^4.2 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Sptakrr,  wlnlc  we 
are  consideritip  the  pn',)' >al  liuit  the 
Seventy-seventh  Cunuie.---  adjuuni  sine 
die  at  an  early  dale  I  warn  to  urge  upon 
the  leau.Ts  t!',at  before  thi.s  i.'=  done  h^is- 
lation  be  (  ;i.:;>d  i-p  and  enacted  raaknis 
provisifin  foi-  t!:'-  aciju.'^tment  of  tlie  sal- 
aries cf  Fetieral  empinyees.  As  we  all 
know,  there  i'-'  a  preat  di.^panty  \n  the 
salaries  paid  to  tlic-^e  employee.s  who  are 
performing  like  .ser-nce.  Sonif^  are  beinu 
paid  ovenim*';  .•^onie  are  working  o\er- 
time  and  not  Dtm.a  pan!,  and  otiier.s  have 
rates  of  pay  which  were  fixed  and  d(  - 
tennined  many  years  ago  and  have  ne\  r-. 
been  raised  or  readjusted.  It  ■?  conrnrrn 
knowledge  that  the  worker.-;  for  tli* 
Governr-;ent  who  hav.-  bo>'n  .  ,d-'d  t" 
servicf^  .n  war  io'ii\iU''s  uie  be;r;:'  paui 
a  r;i"^  of  foinpensation  cuu^vw  v.y\\- 
laie  With  the  exces-sive  li\'.n:-  s  '  m\A\ 
which  they  are  confrontf^:  H  vi  ver, 
the  employees  in  the  established  depart- 
ments of  government,  which  have  been 
functioning  through  the  yeans,  in  most 
instances  have  had  no  adju,>=;tment  of 
their  compensation  or  .salaries  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  fm 
the  increased  expenses  which  they  must 
bear  under  our  war  economy. 

If  it  is  impossible  at  this  lau  \.\\m:  m 
the  -se-  1  >!i  1"  >  i^e  the  problem  com- 
pletely we  1 .1-;  ;,t  lca,>t  pass  temporary 
le^islari.-n  wdiu  h  will  give  to  these  Fed- 
eral worKers  aaequate  compensation. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  we 
do  not  adjourn  until  this  legislation  is 
tak'  n  care  of. 


EXTENSION   OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

c-F  CM  :t  f"'r.N:,-\ 
IN  THi:  T'OITE  OF  nEPRFSEN'T,\T! VES 
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idav    Dccc'^ibc-  14    194: 


M:-.     VOORHIS 


C;d 


-irn:;v 


Mr 

Speaker,  imrirr  leave  to  extend  mv  rv- 
mark:;,  I  mrliide  h.f!-ew;th  an  addre.ss  I 
nv.ide  before  Lod?e  Nn   1.  .^n^.erican  Fed- 


Handicapped, 
')  oti  Decern - 


,ery   much   tills 


oration  of  the  Ph;.  ::rn:.; 
at  tlie  National  Prcs:-  C 
b-r  1: 

M\  irif::d;.  I  i.;)ro'<  o.'e 
oppor;u;..tv  ot  mpf.r.i:  w:Th  ynu  tonight. 
Since  W'  rUl  War  N'^  1  'hf-rr  I'lfo  r>f»'n  a  defi- 
nite trend  toward  recorMtinn  by  the  Nation 
of  Its  obligation  towara.s  it.s  Ciwn  people  wh< 
are  disabled,  and  sonii  t  itii.:;;:  :  *  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  pern;a:  1 1,-  p:.  .:r  o:.  in  their 
interest.  First,  we  ht'O  i-.i  Ftv:t  oo.  v  icationnl 
Training  Act.  pas.'-ed  i-'-M<-  J2  jciiia  i-.go  whicii 
provided,  in  a  r&rl.t  :  :...::  .v  way,  for  voca- 
tional training,  but  whu ;.  wro  iv-^t  particu- 
larly devoted  to  the  handi  :  p;  <■■'.  .^bout  two 
years  later,  the  act  was  amended,  so  as  to 
provide  a  means  for  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled mc,  wr  .rcl  i  or  diseased  as  a  result 
of  the  Fir..!  W^r'.ci  War.  In  the  past  20  years 
there  have  been  several  liberalizing  amend- 
ments to  this  act.  and  in  each  Instance  the 
horizon  was  lifted  Just  a  little  higher,  so  as 
to  include  more  and  more  beneficiaries. 

Although  today  there  is  a  much  clearer 
conception  of  the  tdemendous  size  of  the 
problem  to  be  handled,  still,  there  is,  plainly, 
a  lack  of  coor<1;r.;.'- ,d  h:  ndling  of  its  Integral 
parts.  We  V.:.  vi-  'rir  in  many  Instances 
Individuals,  lark  iVf  capacity  to  reach  the 
higher  levt  t  ■  i  •;;:•..:?.  and  their  education, 
therefore  r^  o.^t  b**  ot.  b  plane  commensurate 
with  their  tai' o;?  But  v.>-'  !»!->•  know  that 
xY.p  full  benefit^  of  si.fi,  a  ]r::i"-:im  have 
r;:  •  bfPii  af.iniod  bri-io.^r  tl'vo  l::  .-  been, 
iM.'\  :-,  \v.  mv  rp'.:i;ii.i!  t"^i  n.ir  r.  -..:..k  be- 
twpei  tlif^  pJciTiP!!  t-  of  trea'me:'il — wris-rr-  r'.,-- 
qiorec! — oaucatU'i';  and  trroniijg.  ui.c  n:,.i.; 
p:;o. .'n-.t^i;;  a:  ■.isriol  eir;i:t,'yment  of  tbt-  i:;- 
dividual. 

As  a  f'-'tmer  prior 
most  imp:  m  ;o-t  tr: 
traininc   o-    i.'.fo    "- 


tnr    n  vsroj ,    1    believe  It 

,t     ^hc    luae.-t    po.'^sible 

*,4cn    ;nd:viduai       but. 

:..!.:-.   I  bit'   f  liUallT   impcr- 
toiico:  i.i  :be  individual 


t  ;iT:i    pr'  b>'  m    nf    p  ' 'ic 
l!.  -^wv  \\>\c  cmpb  ymeijt . 

J-'io-'n-T  '  (iav  aolK  oien  t  be  Ft :  losency  -t 
rr..oo.!.  w.»o  h:,o  cau-rd  tf.e  physxaiiy  haaci- 
r,ti:  .'d  o  tip  aonoiifd  to  various  employ- 
!T,f ';T'  bobiro  dr'.;pd  Them,  there  is  plenny 
of  evidt;iir.>  t!;.:t  There  t.s  still  discrlminaticn 
,:,.;o>i  ;lun.,  icuc.a.  and  State  laws,  and 
1  V,  .1  ordinances  In  many  cases,  debar  them 
on  technical  grounds  from  admission  to 
examinations  for  Government  employment. 
And  there  are  still  restriction.')  imposed  by 
various  employers'  liability  and  workmen's 
compensation  law^  w  p.  '  li  prevent  the  tuU 
use  of  handicapped  per.-  o  bn:h  in  govern- 
ment and  In  private  loo.  >■;,  Such  laws 
should  be  '-ibjortPd  to  uiuneaiate  scrutiny 
and  m  n:  a,y  i  a-  '-  revised  so  that  the  full 
power  of  U:ie  eflo>rt  ol  tl.  o.  o,;  ^  p;  rd  might 
be  thrown  into  the  w.o  ;  :       it:         program. 

For  the  past  year  1  b.  ■  vo>pt  rather  closely 
In  touch  with  de\elcprr. '■::->  in  this  field,  par- 
ticularly as  applying  to  the  Government  It- 
self. I  have  addressed  inquirie.s  from  time  to 
time  to  \H  .  u-  J-ederal  Edministrators.  such 
as  Mr.  McNutt.  of  the  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion; Mr.  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng,  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  I  believe  there  should 
be  a  vital  national  program  for  the  physically 
handicapped  launched  right  now. 


F.r^t  o:  c  .i:"sp  we  nui.^t  Hook  ihrcueh 
^\ '  ['.'.  ;t  >  » ■'  \\'a:.x  :  >  ac  unitibJ^t';  F;id  weld 
Tr,.s  I-  ,:i"  .ipr  O'.o  i,  Wi-  .k.il:3!e  pri-i:rani  Tbis 
done,  iuci-  jj:t^t;;a;n  cau  be  ad'.aor.'d  b,y  :.o 
one  so  well  as  by  an  organi::ao,.  ::.  eoinpxjsed 
cf  the  handicapped  nod  the.;  frici;d>  I  •  r 
tln'V  Cio  Si.'('  to  .1  li.a!  ou^  L-ei.:orai  pobhc,  tbe 
(,'o:. £:-(■-,-  a„:  Ffdc;',..  o;aii  aoci  municipni 
officab'  a>  wo  b  a^  ..'■.m„.  O'  t  f  }iri\aie  mdus- 
Tr\.  a'f  .,.;:i-;;o.:iV  .iinoidPCi  ti!  ila-  ini- 
P':r:anc(  ■!  tb,o  i::c:v  to.nu.r;  prcbleni  Tbe 
A!nf.r;rh:i,  Fenerat.o.'i  <;.:  \hr  Pb'A^irabv  fia:;b;- 
cappjed  Call  aos-A-er  tbp  ;„efU  tor  --ijtoi  a:;  c  r- 
gaoizaiioi; 

I". if!  rf  ^uc!'.  H  proer^r;.  w  o.d  rcco.irf  ,ri';,-- 
hOi  V:  ho-;  w.  Uit;  bso"-  ■ '■•  i>t  oo'  ''doi">  c  o.O) 
Congrf*.'*'-  O'O'^t"'  ■  :oo  b  ■-  l-^f*-:-.  o  i\f  ;i  w.il 
take  mo^t  ei-.o.cs-  pfton  by  i!  t  bandi'.appcd, 
as  we.i  H~  tbp  pi.bb.c,  to  see  that  the  legisla- 
tion ::"!  rpviest-f  •'.  i-  :-.rt  Ftdr-tracked,  or  plg- 
eon-h'iied    hv.'.  :■  ni..b(    a  \:\'r  i^fof' 

In  my  .'po.;-!.  -y^f^  pon-rrov;  i<f  \\:(  Ati-'-O- 
can  FedPO'.  :  :.  [  ibc'  Pbr-soa!;v  Hioiciioo^pt  o 
it  •a.-pb  •b'-oeb!!  r  V  ;^:  b  \->  :■;  c  ■mm'o  'libof 
wrole  I  ?!  -i^  ;:,.''  '-''.  ebb  ato.'n"ipt  '••  (o  a,  v^  .\>.', 
i-:\  b«;  pb;.«'>  I  s'ba'i.  touch  upcr:  a  tew  of 
them.  Fust,  iheie  i.-  bbie  resoluticiii  i:ro\ldlng 
that  Contrress  and  thp  President  shall  for- 
mally deKU'na:p  1  we*  k  f  ,Or,  yoo'  rp  Nat'.rrf.i 
Employ  tbe  p;  vo:'ob.v  Jba:  -'iicapped  W(pk 
As  yr'\}  noo'  ko.i^'  b.i'  rf<'  .m.i'iri  pT'v.ties 
that  all  o'^ga.:,  ,7iO'.r,:.^  a"  ober-t-t  <-bHll  Ci'^u- 
ernte  in  devi>  r,r  .oib  i  x.-  ■:..X\j\i:  prc/Tams  ap- 
propriate to  Tbip  w.M'k  wb..rb,  wt-nid  niea:  itiat 
the  p'jbb.c  ir,  ibo--  \va\'  w,-cuP;-i  i-:r.'e  ho  aro-oal 
reminder  •  f  *b,"  ;••'■  :>:<  m^  aob  r'<>p(;=  -b  iV:,,- 
handicat)pen  br^  vjtrt.t  :•  i\<  hr;f:.*i.:M  b.  i  i  < 
most  foritbiii   rri.o,-.«o    ;r:,ai;;i:.bb(-      'Tlv.f^   :  i— - 


olution   wbicb   1    n. 


Pd    ,b:i5   bpri:    iaw 


ably  rpporicd  by  a  s-j;;.',o  rrrribtoe  of  tiif  ,b,)di- 
ciary  GutamAtiee  oi  "bn-  ticu;-*  I  v\b;  v.  :\: 
hard  for  adoption  of  ib..s  rp.~bion.oi  I  bp- 
speak  your  earnest  con.'-,.;<  oio  ..  ai.d  ac.ve 
support  for  It.  and  tru--  ot  >.u  aoo  all 
your  friends  will  advise  y  :o  Ri  pjt  >*  oooo.  c- 
in  Congress  of  your  dc^..p  ko  vo:'.)  ..^t.  u 
thereupon. 

Another  matter  is  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  Bureau  for  the  Welfare  of  the  PhyKically 
Handicapped      Tr.  t:pvc  of  the  multlpb.c  ty  of 


agencies  now  rip;b.o 
this  matter.  It  .-i"'!  n 
able,  and  necer.' o  v 
tlon  of  these  aco 
war  we  know  th.o  o 


'^oth  varlotis  pha->'^  of 
o,  me  entirely  reason- 
bnt  there  be  coordlna- 

A-  a  r^  Mjlt  of  this 
b    ooo.i'p  UP  ^hnlt  have 


more  handicapped  to  dpf-b  wob;  lOFtpad  of 
less,  and  wp  shsobd  -lebb  to  rv  r:"oo-o:p  thr 
means  t  v  \*bo';  r'.i'oiab'.  ■;;;- 'i  arto-oop,- 
could  be  coordiuutL'd  and  pxtoo  ritd  o:  lopet 
their  needs.  We  do  not  w...  :  Goniob  ;ne 
set-up  re'^p'pcor^c  tio-  v. -.praT^  *bpr]v~p.\'p;- 
but  there  a^  :b(  \h',  to  a,j  ■:  to'o-f  v.'..-  are 
not  veterans  v\ :  ;.:o-v  b-po  a.-  wa!  :•■••!  ap- 
proximately 1  \par  ryor  oj  bb.o  '.Dit.-,  ac- 
cording to  la  •p.'-'  I  :fi(  .a.  titOi.'p'  obfa.s.a;  tj.pre 
have  been  about  50  bOi  t;:oo'  ;  .oabo>  la 
the  same  period,  tht ; :  .'oo.l  oo  :.  :;..,o;;  b:oes 
that  number  injured  in  private  industry. 
We  must  not,  of  course,  throw  such  a  tre- 
mendous army  of  our  people  upcn  the  hu- 
man scrap  heap  for  it  has  already  been  dem- 
onstrated that  there  is  a  definite  limit  to  our 
manpow<^' 

As  I  \  - o>.  The  present  picture  there  is, 
clearly,  a  need  for  Congress.  Itself,  to  provide 
the  means  whereby  It  can  gain  a  factual 
understanding  of  this  gigantic  problem.  Im- 
mediately prior  to.  and  since  the  last  national 
election,  there  has  been  a  growing  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  that  the 
Congress  assume  a  more  definite  role  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  in  preparing  against 
the  problems  which  will,  inevitably,  grow  out 
of  it.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  devising  of  a  thoroughly  adequate  pro- 
gram for  the  physically  handicapped. 

The  most  eflective  way  in  which  Congress 
could  deal  with  this  matter  would  be  to  set 
up  a  special  committee  to  Investigate,  6ur- 
vey,  and  develop  a  national  program  for  the 
phj'sically  handicapped.  Such  a  committee, 
nonpartisan,   and    nonpolltical   in   make-up, 
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rilouid  be  composed  of  earnest  men  ai. 
men  In  Congress  who  perceive  the  nee  1 
8uch  action  and  who  would,  thus,  be 
position    to    intelligently    attack    the 

pr    '.  "f.-n. 

A  ng  the  duties  of  such  specla: 
mittee  would  be  to  explore  the  pr  b 
emploTment  of  the  physically  hai.ci: 
in  all  its  aspects.  In  add.tlon  to  he  i 
before  the  propcs^-i  crr.mi'.tee,  num 
and  thorough  stuci.c-  a  u.a  be  undert 
on  the  basiS  of  wh.  .  •  :r.rT.;-''  •  7, 
enabled  to  devise  ;  ■:::  ii.e.-.:  lei;:.^..  :.  jn 
ering  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  hard  or 
ing.  the  manually  defected  or  deforme^ 
organically  diseased,  victims  of  indu 
accidents,  sufferers  from  occupational 
eases,  and.  possibly,  those  affiicted  mei 
as  a  result  of  injury,  disease,  or  shock 
W:th  regard  to  disabled  veterans 
exists,  as  is  I  think  natural,  a  feeling  o 
part  of  veteran  organizations  that  they 
stitute  a  special  group  and  that  their 
lems  should  be  c!»^i:*  with  under  ih'-  .i: 
of  the  Vetera :>  A  ;n..nistralion.  '.v.- 
point  of  view  I  hnd  myself  in  ur-- 
feeling  as  I  do  that  it  is  the  rr.  -■ 
duty  of  any  nation  which  must  -  ;  _- 
war  to  take  care  of  the  men  who  au  ;.. 
or  crippled  as  the  result  of  that  war  .1: 
so  through  an  agency  which  can  concei 
its  attention  upon  such  work.  The  pci 
however,  we  bhall  make  certain  that 
emphasis  placed  upon  work  for  disabled 
crans  becomes  the  means  of  mere;  -  -^ 
est  and  concern  about  the  proba::. 
disabled  gei.erally.  and  I  am  personally  c 
opinion  that  the  better  the  Job  don 
veterans  the  more  likely  will  be  an  aw: 
Ing  of  interest  in  the  problem  get  'r.': 
The  hearings  of  such  special  comn:.*- 
doubt,  would  be  the  means  of  focusm^ 
lie  attention  upon  this  subject  in  such 
ner  as  would  not  be  possible  in  any  1 
way.  Further,  any  such  lnvesti„. 
naturally,  would  delve  deeply  into  the  o 
tion  of  Sute  laws,  and  city  ordinance^ 
that  we  could  ascertain  the  facts  as  to 
the  handicapped  are  now  handled  by 
various  instrumentalities  of  gov 
what  States  are  using  advanced 
What  States  aie  lagging  behind,  etc 
thus  strike  a  balance  in  the  formulati 
•  national  policy. 

Such    a    committee    could    not.    pro 
complete  Us  work  in  less  than  2  years. 
In  view  of  that  fact,  its  findings  very  1 
would  have  a  profound  effect  upon  p<x<5t 
reconstruction      Therefore.   I   firmly    be 
that  the  Congress  should  now  realize  its 
gallon,   and    its   oppxDrtunlty.    to    perfo 
needed  and  most  worthy  function  in   a 
talnlng  the  how.  where,  when,  and  w 
the  physically  handicapped. 

As  for  other  points  in  the  American 
eration  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 
gram.  Including  establishment  of  a  d: 
for  the  physically  handicapped  in  the  U; 
States  Civil  Service   Commission,  a  divi 
for    the   handicapped    in    the    United   St 
Emplcvment    Service,   representation   of 
I  y     handicapped     in     govcrnme 

-    where   their   interests  are 
aua  the  call  to  private  industry  and  the 
eral  public,  to  immediately  remove  ail  u 
discriminations  against  employment   of 
handicapped:    all   these.   I   believe, 
worthy  and  commendable. 

In    conclusion   please    let   me   say 
deeply   appreciate   the   honor   y    ; 
stowed  upon  me.  in  having  macu     ; 
crary   member  of  your   lodL"<       I    :   ■;: 
best  efforts  to  assist  you.  m  a  ;  a  ly-  p_ 
and  hope  that  the  future  will  hold  in 
much  greater  opportunities  for  all  the  har 
capped  citizens  of  cur  great  Nation 
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The  \gricultural  Situation 


EXIEN'SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

1       HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

j  or  TSXAS 

IS    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Monday.  December  14,  1942 

M;  SUMNERS  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
■;:-.:■ ;  ;  .1.-  u  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoro  .ii.a  to  include  in  my  extension 
two  letters  Vvhich  I  have  received  indi- 
cating our  desperate  agricultural  situa- 
tion, insofar  as  next  year's  production 

I  and  food  requirements  are  concerned.  I 
inr-iMd'^  first,  a  letter  from  Mr.  and  Mi-s. 
A  F  Wochner.  who  live  some  15  miles 
•vest  ol  the  city  of  Dallas.  This  is  in  the 
neavily  populated  section  of  Texas.    The 

'   letter  is  as  follows: 

IRVIXG.  Tex..  November  9,  1942. 
To  the  Honorable  Hatton  W.  Sumnere. 

D- AR   Mr.    Sitmners:    We    are   operating    a 

cin.ry  consisting  of  62  head  of  milk  cows,  serv- 

I    Ing  100  customers  daily,  and  these  cows  must 

be   milked  both  morning  and  night  as  well 

'    as  taken  care  of. 

I  We  have  in  cultivation  185  acres  of  land, 
a  portion  of  which  must  be  plowed  at  various 
times  during  the  season  for  the  growth  of 
grain,  which  grain  when  harvested  by  us  is 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  our  dairy-  stock. 

We  are  operating,  a  6.000-egg-capacity 
hatchery,  starting  m  February  and  continu- 
ing until  June  1.  which  turns  out  30,000 
chicks  during  that  period. 

We  and  our  son.  Louis  Wochner.  16  years 
old.  going  to  school,  have  absolutely  no  other 
assistance  in  taking  care  of  the  work  men- 
tioned above.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
hire  anyone  to  assist  us  in  performing  this 
work  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  manpower 
and  the  proximity  of  several  defense  plants 
within  a  distance  of  approximately  5  miles. 

Our  son.  Alfred  Wochner.  who  enlisted  in 
the  Navy  about  the  21st  of  September,  was  in 
complete  charge  of  our  dairy  for  the  last  2 
years  as  well  as  cultivating  and  farming  the 
185  acres  of  land;  that  the  nature  of  this 
work  is  such  that  it  requires  special  training 
to  equip  one  to  successfully  perform  same. 
Our  son.  Alfred  S.  Wochner.  was  a  member 
of  the  National  4-H  Club,  which  made  him 
especially  adapted  for  this  type  of  work. 

The  hours  required  for  this  work  enumer- 
ated above  begin  at  4:  30  a.  m.  and  end  at 
9  p.  m..  7  days  a  week  In  view  pf  our 
Inability  to  secure  assistance  and  our  health 
it  will  be  imp<jssible  for  us  to  continue  serv- 
ing the  public  unless  our  son.  Alfred  S  Woch- 
ner. can  be  permitted  to  return  to  take  charge 
of  this  work. 

Anything  ycu  could  do  for  us  will  be  very 
deeply  appreciated. 
Respectfully. 

Mr.  and  M.<    A   F.  Wochner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  letter  is  from 
some  person.s  living  in  the  Panhandle 
■  f  T' xa.5.  where  population  is  not  so 
de::.  -  and  therefore  there  is  little  local, 
seasonal  labor.  It  will  be  noted  that  520 
.if-res  less  than  the  wheat  allotment  was 
planted  and  some  3,000  bushels  of  soy 
beans  were  lost  and  a  large  quantity  of 
grain  sorghum  was  lost  also.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  problems  of  agriculture 
have  been  considered  as  of  importance 
to  farmers  primarily.  It  is  debated 
whether  this  thing  should  be  done  for 


farmers  in  connection  with  such  condi- 
tions as  these  letters  indicate.  It  is  true 
these  farmers  suffer  the  loss  of  produc- 
tion from  untilled  acres  and  these  ^J.OOO 
bushels  were  a  financial  loss  to  the  form- 
er, but  to  the  world's  hungry  millions  it 
was  a  loss  of  food. 

That  sort  of  thing  going  on  through- 
out the  country  among  the  farmers  and 
on  their  farms,  which  are  our  food  and 
human  energy  factories,  is  as  serious  a 
reflection  upon  our  foresight — not  fore- 
sight, but  immediately  and  directly  in 
front  of  us.  a  thing  we  are  stumbUns 
over— as  can  be  imagined.  With  the 
manpower  necessary  to  keep  these  fac- 
tories of  fighting  energy  in  operation  be- 
in^.  called  into  military  service  and  piled 
up  in  munition  plants  and  Government 
offices,  we  are  headed  for  trouble  of  p;-ob- 
able  tragic  proportions.  On  a  basis  of 
5  days  a  week,  8  hours  a  day.  unless  time 
and  a  half  is  paid  for  overtime,  a  great 
part  of  the  manpower  of  the  country 
is  allocated  to  these  plants.  Much  of 
that  labor  is  taken  from  these  farms, 
thus  impairing  the  possibility  of  agri- 
culture producing,  even  under  average 
conditions,  a  goou  percent  of  normal 
production.    It  does  not  make  sense. 

The  Evans  letter  is  as  follows: 
J.  G.  Ev.ANS  &  Sons. 

L.\zy-U-Ranch, 
Hereford.  Tex..  December  5.  1942. 
Hon   Hatton  W   Sumners, 

Wasliiiigton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sumners:  We  appreciate  the 
common  sense  stands  you  are  taking. 

Ncne  of  us  want  to  be  disloyal  to  our 
President  or  to  our  Government,  but  our 
President  is  not  infallible,  and  in  a  time 
like  this  it  is  hard  to  comply  with  aK  the 
decrees. 

The  taking  away  of  our  experienced  farm 
help  to  the  Aimy  and  the  gas  rationing  is 
going  to  cause  the  greatest  world  famine  that 
has  ever  been  recorded. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Jeffers.  and  a 
few  others  that  hold  the  reins  do  not  have 
any  conception  of  the  Middle  West  and  west- 
ern part  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  poor  management  is  causing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  food  not  -to  be  saved 
that  Is  already  produced  and  is  causing  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  foods  not  to  be  produced. 

I  want  to  give  you  our  experience-here  on 
the  ranch.  We  did  not  have  a  lot  of  trouble 
getting  wheat  harvest  hands  at  $4  a  day  and 
board.  Our  wheat  harvest  comes  off  in  July, 
but  Just  after  harvest  many  of  our  experi- 
enced farm  laborers  were  taken  off  to  camps 
and  by  the  middle  of  September  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  help  at  $5  per  day  and  fur;iish 
board  and  lodging  and  when  we  finished  .'lar- 
vesting  our  Irish  potatoes  in  November  we 
were  paying  $7  50  and  could  not  get  a  full 
crew  at  that  Running  short  handed  like  we 
did.  we  lacked  520  acres  of  wheat  getting  our 
allotted  acres  of  wheat  sown,  lost  3.000  bush- 
els of  soy  beans,  because  we  could  not  get 
help  and  lost  seme  of  our  grain  sorghum 
We  had  a  large  Irish  potato  crop  of  18  COO 
bushels  and  we  knew  if  we  did  not  get  them 
out.  they  would  freeze,  so  we  had  to  let  our 
feed,  soy  beans,  and  wheat  go  to  save  the 
potatoes  and  when  we  were  through  har- 
vesting the  potatoes,  the  beans  had  shattered 
out  on  the  ground,  feed  was  frczen  and 
fallen  down,  and  too  late  to  sow  wheat  We 
have  plenty  of  equlpmeht  to  handle  ev--ry- 
thing  but  could  not  get  help  to  operate  it 
This  is  our  experience  and  all  over  the 
country  there  are  tens  of  thousands  having- 
tiie  same  experience.  ° 
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We  already  have  more  men  in  the  Army  and 
camps  than  we  can  supply  taking  into  ccn- 
eideration  that  we  have  got  to  supply  our 
Allies.  Our  food  is  just  as  vital  as  arms,  and 
the  time  Is  soon  approaching  that  we've  got 
to  feed  our  Allies  to  a  great  extent.  Some  of 
tis  think  we  have  an  enormous  amount  of 
lood  on  hand,  but  when  we  get  the  sea  lanes 
open  so  we  can  get  food  to  the  starving 
millions  of  helpless  humanity,  we  would  not 
have  enough  food  to  last  6  mcnths.  All  this 
Is  going  to  happen  and  when  wi:  come  to  want, 
we  will  wonder  why  we  did  net  keep  our  ex- 
perienced farm  help  at  home  to  produce  food 
and  we  will  see  how  foolish  it  was  that  we 
rationed  gasoline  on  producers  of  food  so 
they  could  not  normally  get  around. 

Mr.  SuMNERB,  we  have  some  old  hands  In 
the  Army  and  Army  camps,  that  one  of  them 
Is  worth  more  to  us  than  all  of  the  Inexperi- 
enced fellows  that  we  could  get  In  our  corrals. 
You  cannot  train  a  fellow  In  1  day  or  a  year, 
he  has  Just  got  to  grow  up  with  it.  Give  me 
one  that  grew  up  on  the  farm  and  ranch. 
Let's  keep  these  experienced  lood  producers 
Where  they  can  produce  food. 
Yours  truly. 

Joe  G.  Evans  &  Sons, 
By  Joe  G  Evans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  especially  true 
^\■hen  we  consider  that  some  of  our  allies 
are  now  putting  food  on  a  very  high 
priority.  Of  course  we  have  to  have  a 
large  military  personnel  and  we  need 
many  workers  in  muiiitions  plants  but 
tiiese  very  workers  and  our  fightins  men 
and  the  fighting  men  of  our  aUies  must 
have  food  from  these  farms.  If  it  is 
necessary,  and  it  seems  to  be,  for  these 
people  in  the  factories  to  work  longer 
hours,  in  order  that  some  of  their  num- 
ber go  back  to  the  farms  and  raise  them 
something  to  eat  they  had  Ijetter  get  that 
arrangement  working  mighty  quickly. 
The  way  we  are  doing  it  now  just  does 
not  make  sense. 


Hon.  Thorr.ij  D  .Mesandro    Jr..  of  Mary- 
landj  Addres:es  the  People  of  Italy 
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HON,  THO^!AS  F/ALESANDRO.  JR. 

UF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  14.  1942 

Ml,  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  following  speech  which  I  broad- 
cast by  short  wave  to  Italy  on  December 
11,  at  the  request  of  the  OfiBce  of  War 
Information: 

I  am  a  Congressman  of  Italian  origin  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore  where  thousands  of 
Italians  live.  It  Is  to  ycu  working  people  of 
Italy  that  1  wish  to  address  these  few  words 
In  these  difftcult  hours  for  the  future  destiny 
of  humanity. 

It  is  unbelievable  to  think  that  Italy  and 
America,  two  countries  always  bound  witb 
hearty  freindshlp  from  the  very  discovery  of 
this  country,  are  now  at  war  one  against  the 
other.  But  we  Italians  living  In  America  and 
the  American  people  know  too  well  that  you 
workers  of  Italy  did  not  want  this  war.  For 
the  past  20  years  you  have  not  been  permit- 
ted to  express  your  thoughts  freely;  20  years 
ol  this  fascist  regime.     Mussolini  destroyed 


ail  that  was  and  is  sacred  for  you  Italian 
workers;  peace,  organized  labor,  free  press, 
and  the  right  to  vote  to  choose  your  repre- 
sentatives. But  not  only  has  Mussolini  de- 
stroyed all  these  rights  of  yours,  but  now 
he  makes  you  die  in  foreign  lands,  1.2  will 
let  Italy  be  destroyed  just  to  serve  the  in- 
terest of  that  criminal  Hitler. 

Workers  of  Italy,  your  brethren  here  In 
America  always  think  of  you  ard  they  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  obtain  a  quick  victory 
for  America  and  the  Allied  Nations.  This  is 
the  victory  that  will  stop  your  suffering  and 
will  free  you  from  the  Nazi-Fascist  oppres- 
sors. The  EO^med  forces  of  the  Allied  Nations 
are  going  forward  all  over.  The  American 
troops  are  now  in  Algeria  and  IJYench  Mo- 
rocco and  are  crossing  into  Tun.sia.  These 
American  soldiers  who  have  been  £.nd  are  your 
friends  are  getting  closer  to  Italy  and 
amongst  these  American  soldierj,  there  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  soldiers  in  whose 
veins  there  is  Italian  blood.  They  are  your 
brothers.  These  American  troops  will  not 
stop  in  Africa,  but  In  order  to  obtain  the 
victory  which  is  also  yours,  you  workers  of 
Italy  have  your  duty  to  comply  with.  You 
Italian  soldiers  who  wear  the  uniform,  do 
not  fight  against  your  American  friends — 
get  together;  and  you  farmers  end  workers, 
do  not  work  for  those  who  are  sending  your 
children  to  slaughter.  We  Americans  and 
Italo-Amerlcans  have  faith  and  we  trust  the 
Italian  people  for  in  the  past  you  have 
shown  with  facts  that  you  can  fight  only 
with  people  who  have  free  ideal;;. 


Hon.  WilHani  T,  Srhult. 


EX  .EN:-jC,.N   C¥   HEM-llKS 


HONROBERIRAmSPECK 

CiF   GF    Pi-    A 

IN  DiE  HOUSE  ('-  hJ-j'i^j-'-;  v:\A  :,r\'ES 

Monday.  December  14,  1942 

Mr.  RAMSPFC  K  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  have  served  with  "Bill" 
ScHULTE  will  miss  him  in  th(?  next  Con- 
gress. Ke  has  our  best  wishes  for  future 
success.  The  letter  below  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  regarding  "Bill" 
ScHTTLTE  and  his  public  service: 

Lake  County,  Ind. 

Voice  of  the  People:  I  notice  that  the 
Hammond  Times  editorially  congratulates 
Congressman  William  T,  Schitlte  for  his  art 
which  led  to  the  apprehension  of  a  dangerous 
character  who  otherwise  might  have  taken 
the  life  of  some  other  citizen,  jwssibly  that 
of  another  Congressman  less  able  to  defend 
himself. 

Congressman  Schulte  must  have  felt  that 
his  fistic  encounter  was  only  a  pushover  when 
compared  to  some  of  his  fights  Ir.  the  Halls  of 
Congress  t^  ppt  some  of  his  colleagues  to 
see  that  p  r  >  rfally  dangerous  characters 
needed  appithendlng  before  we  got  into  this 
war.  Those  dangerous  characters  are  now 
being  apprehended,  but  only  at  a  much 
greater  cost,  because  many  another  Congress- 
man was  less  able  to  defend  not  only  himself 
but  even  his  country  at  a  time  when  it  would 
have  been  much  easier  than  now. 

Congressman  Schulte  did  not  know  the 
dangerous  character  he  so  soundly  thrashed 
V.'.-  a  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  He 
f,;,i  k.'.ow  that  the  rascal  whs  abusing  a  per- 
fcon  less  fortunate  than  himself  and  he  there- 
up^^n  proceeded  to  equalize  the  situation. 
Wi  :  -h.  !•:::*  I'r:  1]  H.irb'ir,  the  Congressman 
(Ml  !i  :♦  -Aa,!  {.ir  'me  'ne  to  prove  that  Hitler, 
M;;;-vi.n;.    B:iU     H.ri'hito    are    internalioufil 


criminals.  He  knew  that  those  c1.;.m  :.  rs 
were  abusing  peoples  of  smaller  and  :t-=j-  p.t- 
pared  nations,  and  he  acted  to  kicp  such 
abuses  and  to  prepare  our  own  country  to 
meet  that  unholy  trio  before  they  should 
turn  on  us.  Congressman  Schctlte  received 
little  praise  from  the  Hammond  Times  for  his 
efforts  in  that  respect. 

Bill  Schulte  retires  from  public  life  in  a 
blaze  of  glory,  but  that  blaze  does  not  come 
from  a  haymaker  swung  in  a  Wa&hmgton 
barber  shop.  Bill's  record  on  the  defenae  and 
preparedness  of  our  country  is  really  the 
blaze.  The  publicity  about  the  haymaker  is 
only  a  wisp  of  smoke  coining  from  the  real 
blaze,  which  is  Congressman  Schulte  s  fight- 
ing spirit. 

MB,  Robxbts. 


Frc?  F!„rio;;::h  Transportstion  for  Our 
Boys 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  EDV;iN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  :  .    :   42 

Mr.  EDWm  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing addrt  ^-    wlii  '1   j  delivered  over 

the  radio  on   Dt-ci  !::d-  ;    iO: 

Mothers,  fathers,  wiver.  and  sweethearts  of 
all  soldier  and  sailor  boys  of  America,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  tonight  t-  salute  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  your  sons  and  husbands  and  friends  who 
are  fighting  to  preserve  our  beloved  country 

The  Conscription  Act  of  1940  has  teen  in 
elTect  nearly  2''i  years.  It  is  responsible  for 
building  up  the  greatest  armed  might  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  dipping  more  and 
more  into  the  pool  of  this  Nation's  manpower 
as  our  armies  grow.  Upwards  of  5.000.000 
American,  have  answered  the  call,  and  5.000- 
000  more  will  be  added  before  long. 

The  American  people  are  reconciled  to  a 
long,  hard  war,  but  they  are  determined  to 
win  it.  They  are  sacrificing  their  personal 
fortunes,  no  matter  how  small,  to  do  this  Job. 
They  are  not  complaining  of  their  own 
troubles  for  they  know  that  their  sons  on  the 
fighting  fronts  throughout  the  world  are  pay- 
ing with  their  lives  for  that  priceless  symbol 
of  hope,  the  freedom  of  America. 

Tonight  I  want  to  emphasize  to  all  those 
within  the  hearing  of  my  voice  Just  how  much 
we  owe  those  boys  of  ours  who  have  gone 
to  the  great  training  camps  and  who  are 
grappling  with  cruel,  vindictive  enemies  on 
every  continent  of  the  globe,  I  want  to  point 
out  how  much  a  wise  Congress  has  tried  to 
show  the  pecple  s  great  appreciation  of  what 
our  boys  have  done  and  are  doing.  This  ap- 
preciation is  best  illustrated  in  the  recent 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  bill  which  raised 
the  base  pay  of  the  men  in  the  armed  forces 
from  $21  to  $42  per  month  and  later  to  $50 
per  month.  This  appreciation  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  further  action  of  Congress  to 
provide,  even  in  a  small  way.  for  those  wives, 
parents,  and  children  of  the  men  at  the  front 
who  In  their  absence  would  have  otherwise 
been  left  destitute.  This  appreciation  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  vigilance  end  cooperative 
spirit  of  an  American  Congress  which  is  pro- 
viding our  boys  with  the  fine  treatment,  the 
rightful  benefits  and  the  U-uly  American  con- 
sideration which  they  so  well  d'^>w^'-vp  T!ie 
folks  back  home  have  demands.   ii..A    :.i.eir 
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boys  get  a  square  deal;  they  can  thank  their 
stars  that  they  have  a  Congress  to  whicr  they 
can  appeal  for  Justice. 

But  the  Job  ot  bettering  the  lot  l   nen 

In  service  is  not  finished.  Th'.:.  .  still 
room  for  plenty  of  imprcvcment.  Th  ;r3  la 
still  the  opportunity  for  Congress  to  do  i  ome- 
thing  for  ycur  sons  in  cur  Army  and  Nivy. 
So  tonight,  I  submit  to  ycu  folks  a' 
you  fathers  and  mothers,  wives  and 
hearts  of  those  who  are  away,  a  proposal 
without  which  all  other  soldier  beneti  s  are 
incomplete.  I  submit  to  you  the  Hall  free 
furlough  transportation  bill  now  )efore 
Congress  and  I  ask  your  help  to  make  it  law. 

Every  soldier  boy.  every  sailer  boy  now  ab- 
sent from  hom.e  spends  a  part  of  eac  i  day 
wondering  about  the  folks  he  left  bi  hind. 
He  thiaks  of  his  rr.cther  and  remembe  s  her 
kind  sweet  hand  that  guided  him  frori  the 
time  he  tock  his  first  step.  He  dreams  of 
his  walks  and  friendly  talks  with  dal;  he 
remembers  his  help  and  advice.  He  longs 
for  his  home,  that  typical  American  home 
In  which  he  was  raised  with  its  high  ideals, 
Ita  lofty  morals  and  its  spiritual  tcnc  lings. 
Yes,  this  American  hom.e.  with  the  folks  he 
left  behind  in  it.  are  what  he  is  fighting  for 
and  what  he  wants  to  get  back  to  whenever 
he  can 

If  Congress  will  pass  the  Hall  free 
lough  transportation  bill,  the  Ami  rican 
doughboy  can  get  home  at  least  once  a  year 
If  his  commanding  cCBcer  grants  him  i,  fur- 
lough. As  it  stands  now,  very  nearl : 
majority  of  men  in  service  are  unable  to 
home  during  furlough  because  they 
haven't  the  money.    They  can't  send 


the 

come 

Just 

home 

for  travel  fare  because  their  parents  hiven't 
the  money.  My  own  brother,  who  is  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Infantry  now  overseas  told 
me  when  he  was  stationed  at  Camp  Ber  ning, 
that  he  had  seen  men  throw  themselves  on 
their  camp  bunks  and  weep  because  the  ,•  had 
»o  funds  with  which  to  buy  their  trans^orta 
tion  home. 

There  was  a  time  when  soldiers  could  k-esort 
to  thumbing  and  bumming  their  way  heme 
along  the  highways.  This  was  a  di.-gr  iceful 
condition  and  Uncle  Sam  should  have  Dut  a 
stop  to  it  by  providing  the  boys  wltl^  fur- 
lough fare  a  long  time  ago.  Now.  however, 
even  bumming  is  out,  since  practical  y  all 
private  'automobile  travel  has  ceased  So 
unless  the  soldier  has  a  couple  of  mnnths' 
pay  Served,  or  has  parents  who  can  afford  to 
send  him  enough  money,  he  just  doe?nt  go 
home.  He  spends  a  lonely  fortnight  near 
camp  and  he  misses  the  greatest  priv.lrse  of 
his  Army  life,  going  home  to  see  his  loved 
ones. 

Nobody  in  this  country  will  deny  that 
America's  greatness  has  been  achieved  ty  the 
siroiig  influence  on  our  national  life  ol  that 
priceless  institution,  the  American  home. 
This  is  the  sym.bol  of  our  freedom,  oui  goal 
In  this  war.  and  it  Is  what  every  man  1  i  our 
armed  services  is  fighting  for.  We  cjnnot 
break  faith  with  our  armies  and  Nav 
are  to  win  this  great  war.  We  miist 
fore,  keep  them  in  touch  with  their  .^mAicun 
home«.  with  ycu  mothers  and  fathers  and 
Wives  who  mtan  so  much  to  those  wh?  are 
fighting.  We  must  guarantee  to  them  that 
when  they  are  given  a  furlough  by  their  com- 
manders they  will  be  able  to  get  free  trans 
portation  *o  their  American  homfs.  T  ii«  is 
only  fair.  Our  boys  have  every  rl«ht  to 
such  treatment  from  a  Covernir.ei. 
never  played  second  fiddle  to  any  unde^  the 
Eun 

I  have  been  pressing  for  free  furloughs  for 
our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines   r   -       1 
time.    There  are  those  who  have  f 
the    Idea    for    one    reason    or    an     : 
answer  to  them  Is  that  the  t7n:t.  d  ^ 
the  only  covmtry  .r.  t;.r>   a    :.  ;  •:   .-  i 
see   fit    to   give   Us   m- ;.    ;;.   serv.ce   : 
transportation.    Great  Britain  does  it 
the  Dominions.     I   received    a   !f^*Tr   :     ni    a 
friend  of  mine  who  assurrc:  r.  e  •;  .. •   E:  {  i:.d 
Inaugurated  this  humane  idea  us  eirl\ 
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First  World  War.  Russia  does  It.  Even  the 
Axis  Powers,  as  brutal  and  regardless  of  per- 
sonal consideration  as  they  are  known  to  be, 
transport  their  men  on  leave.  True,  Adolf 
Hitler  supplies  rather  questionable  free  trans- 
portation. He  makes  every  German  soldier 
Jump  out  of  a  plane  and  parachute  to  earth 
somewhere  near  his  home  village.  But  even 
though  he  has  to  walk  several  miles  to  his 
destination  after  the  plane  ride,  this  is  to  an 
extent  free  furlough  transportation. 

The  point  I  am  making  Is  that  If  every 
other  country  in  this  war  has  made  an  estab- 
lished practice  of  furnishing  their  men  on 
fu:  lough  with  travel  fare,  why  doesn't  Amer- 
ica do  it? 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  wake  up  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  struggle  we  are  engaged  in. 
It  tock  us  a  long  time  to  realize  that  we  must 
do  everything  possible  for  the  men  who  are 
doing  the  fighting.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly,  therefore,  that  free  furlough  trans- 
portation Is  something  which  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  regular  procedure  in  the  relation- 
ship between  our  Government  and  the  boys 
In  service. 

Mothers  and  fathers  of  America,  as  our 
Christmas  season  approaches,  I  know  how 
your  thoughts  are  directed  more  and  more 
toward  your  beloved  sons  scattered  over  every 
continent  of  the  glebe.  I  know  the  pangs  of 
loneliness  which  must  grip  your  hearts  for 
these  sterling  soldiers  and  valiant  sailors.  I 
know  how  much  you  are  praying  for  their 
safety  and  their  welfare. 

As  you  ga'her  your  loved  ones  about  the 
family  circle,  there  will  be  many  absent  from 
your  tables  on  Christmas  Day.  Many  of  those 
awny  will  be  engaged  in  the  grim  task  of  war 
and  will  not  be  able  to  relinquish  his  post 
long  enough  to  return  for  the  holidays.  But 
there  will  b«  others  still  in  camp  who  have 
not  yet  left  for  the  fighting  front.  There  will 
be  others  who  have  been  granted  a  furlough 
by  their  commanding  officers,  yet  will  not  be 
able  to  come  home  for  lack  of  money  to  pay 
for  their  railroad  tickets.  And  I  say  to  you 
that  it  will  l)e  a  lasting  disgrace  to  this  Na- 
tion if  any  American  soldier  is  kept  from 
spending  this  Christmas  with  mother  or 
father  or  wife  simply  because  he  lacks  the 
money  with  which  to  get  home. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  personally 
assured  me  that  they  would  support  the 
Hall  bill  if  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
would  release  it  for  consideration.  I  am  sure 
that  the  majority  of  Representatives  of  both 
parties  in  Congress  are  In  favor  of  Its  prin- 
ciples. I  am  also  sure  that  if  you  folks  back 
home  make  known  your  desire  for  free  fur- 
lough transportation  to  your  Congressmen, 
they  will  be  gracious  and  considerate. 

Remember,  dear  friends,  that  the  18-19- 
year  olds  wii:  soon  be  called.  They  are  still 
of  comparatively  tender  years.  They  need 
every  ccntaci  with  their  parents  that  they 
can  possibly  have.  They  must  be  assured 
of  a  way  to  get  home  when  they  are  granted  a 
furlough.  Surely,  the  Hall  free-furlough  bill 
is  the  answer,  especially  In  their  case. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Congress.  I  am  dedi- 
cated to  preserving  the  American  form  of 
government.  I  want  to  see  local  self-govern- 
ment retain  Its  independence  without  en- 
croachment upon  its  authority  by  the  larger 
divisions  of  power.  I  want  to  see  American 
community  life  and  American  family  life 
maintained  in  order  to  guarantee  the  Na- 
tions future  But  if  we  are  to  accomplish 
this  along  with  the  winning  of  the  war.  we 
must  keep  your  sons  as  close  to  fundamental 
American  relationships  as  possible.  I  say  to 
you  that  all  this  will  be  done.  If  your  sons, 
your  husbands,  your  young  men  in  the  armed 
services  are  clewed  to  return  to  their  parents 
and  families  at  such  Intervals  as  they  are 
able.  Men  and  women  of  America  call  upon 
your  Congress  to  pass  the  Hall  free-furlough 
transportation  bill  and  provide  our  boys  with 
the  most  Important  benefit  they  can  possibly 
receive  while  they  are  serving  America. 


iitnry  Cia)   .Nut  \  ;r  m  lUirr's  Att^!rp.:'y  at 
His  7  f  lai  tor  Treason 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HUN  lH.\RLL^A,  PLUMLEi' 

OF  VEBMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Friday.  November  27,  1942 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fame 
of  one  of  the  greatest  Democratic  slates- 
men  of  all  times,  the  Honorable  Henry 
Clay,  of  Kentucky,  has  been  for  years  be- 
smirched by  the  libelous  statement, 
which  he  would  be  the  first  to  deny  if  he 
were  here  with  us,  that  he  served  us  at- 
torney for  the  Wiley  Aaron  Burr  dunng 
the  latter's  trial  for  treason,  one  cf  the 
greatest  criminal  trials  in  the  history  of 
law.  I  am  proud  to  have  a  part  in  re- 
futing this  falsehood  and  clearin;;  the 
name  of  a  truly  great  political  leader. 

Under  unanimous  consent  grantrd  mo 
by  the  House  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  a  newspaper  article  writ- 
ten by  William  P.  Kennedy,  Litt.  D.,  dean 
of  the  House  Press  Gallery,  Thi.s  is  a 
supplement  to  a  House  Document  No. 
825  recently  printeo,  of  which  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  the  author,  which  set  history 
straight  by  proving  that  Matthew  Lyon 
of  Vermont,  a  predecessor  of  mine  in  this 
House,  had  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  the 
^election  of  Thomas  Jefferson  as  third 
President  over  Aaron  Burr.  That  was 
the  first  of  three  great  Presidential  con- 
tests in  which  the  election  was  thrown 
into  the  House.  The  first  printing  of 
that  rtouse  Document  825  was  exhausted 
the  first  day  it  reached  the  House  docu- 
ment room.  There  must  be  a  reprinting, 
because  libraries,  schools,  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country  are  making  re- 
quests for  this  valuable  historical  ofBcial 
document. 

In  that  document  Dr.  Kennedy  points 
out  that  years  before  the  Burr  trial,  the 
sagacious,  prophetic,  and  intuitive  Lyon 
had  persuaded  Henry  Clay  to  free  him- 
self from  Burr's  tentacles.  This  supple- 
mentary article,  which  I  would  like  and 
intend  to  obtain  consent  to  have  ap- 
pended to  a  reprint  of  Hou.se  Document 
825,  so  as  to  preserve  for  future  genera- 
tions the  correct  historical  record,  shows 
from  the  official  papers  in  the  Burr  trial 
that  Henry  Clay  not  only  took  no  pari 
in  that  trial  which  brought  together  the 
greatest  lawyers,  politicians,  and  lumi- 
naries of  those  days  but  was  "consjicu- 
ously  absent." 

It  .shows  that  the  trial  was  in  effect  a 
duel  between  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Chief  Ju.stice  John  Marshall,  who 
was  for  1  day  Jefferson's  Secretary  of 
State,  and  "for  a  special  purpo.se."  It  re- 
fers to  the  fact  that  Jefferson  intended  to 
press  imperchment  proceedings  against 
Marshall  and  quotes  the  eminent  histo- 
rian, Edwin  S.  Corwin.  who  succeeded  the 
late  Woodrow  Wilson  as  professor  of 
American  constitutional  histor>  at 
Princeton  University,  and  who  has  been 
a  consultant  for  our  Attorney  Geneial  on 
constitutional  questions,  as  stating  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Burr  trial  by  Chief 
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Justice  Marshall  was  "the  one  serious 
blemish  on  his  judicial  record." 

That  trial  also  presented  a  unique  his- 
torical incident.  Dr.  Kennedy  empha- 
sizes, in  that  Aaron  Burr  swore  out  an  af- 
fidavit for  a  subpena  duces  tecum  for  the 
President  to  be  ordered  int  court  as  a 
witness,  which  President  Jefferson  de- 
fied, standing  on  his  constitutional  rights 
as  Chief  Executive — and  ncthing  was 
done  about  it. 

It  is  proper  also  to  give  credit  to  our 
distinguished  veteran  Clerk  of  the  House. 
a  former  House  Member,  incidentally  a 
colleague  of  my  father.  Frank  Plumley, 
the  Honorable  South  Trimble,  cf  Ken- 
tucky, for  having  as.sisted  materially  in 
clearing  the  name  and  fame  of  Henry 
Clay. 

HENET  CLAT  NOT  A.IRON  ETTHR'S  ATTORNET  AT  HIS 
THIAL   FOR   TREASON 

(By  William  P.  Kennedy.  LItt.  D.) 

Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  one  cf  the  greatest 
of  Demcciatic  statesmen,  was  not  attorney 
for  Aaron  Burr  at  his  trial  for  treason  thortly 
after  his  term  as  Vice  President  had  expired — 
which  la?ted  from  March  through  October 
1807 — as  h.-^d  been  persistently  stated.  Re- 
search to  prove  this  discloses  Interesting 
facts,  known  to  few  politicians  or  statesmen 
of  tcday: 

John  Marshall  was  the  only  man  ever  to 
hold  the  only  two  highest  appointing  offices 
in  the  United  States  Government  at  the  same 
time — Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Secretary  of  State.  For  !)  months  also  In 
the  closing  days  of  the  acminlstration  of 
John  Adam^.  our  unhapplest  President,  he 
wa.«  also  pinch-hitting  for  the  President. 

Alexander  Hamilton  and  John  Marshall,  the 
two  great  Federalist  leaders,  both  of  whom 
were  bitter  adversaries  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
leader  of  the  Republicans  (derisively  called 
Democrats  or  Jacobins) ,  cooperated  In  mak- 
ing possible  Jefferson's  election,  when  the 
contest  was  thrown  Into  the  H^use — the  first 
of  three  such  cases — and  daadlocked  there 
for  35  ballots.  Marshall  had  previously,  while 
he  served  in  the  House  for  15  months,  bucked 
his  own  party  and  foiled  a  scheme  which 
would  have  made  Jefferson's  election  Impos- 
sible by  transferring  to  a  congressional  com- 
mittee the  final  authority  In  canvas.sing  the 
electoral  vote. 

Marshall  went  to  Congress  through  the  di- 
rect urging  of  President  Washington  and  with 
the  strong  personal  support  t  f  Pntrlrk  Henry. 

During  his  brief  stay  In  Congress  he  was 
conspicuous  for  independence,  repeatedly 
kicking  over  the  traces  on  Important  Issues, 
and  was  responsible  for  repeal  of  the  Iniqui- 
tous alien  and  sedition  laws. 

Marshall  sewed  1  day.  "and  for  a  special 
purpose  "  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  That  purpose  was  to  sign 
and  seal,  up  to  the  last  hour,  commiss'ons  of 
appointees  made  by  Adams  at  Marshall's  di- 
rection, to  national  Judgeships,  which  aroused 
protests  against  the  "midnisht  Judges,"  and 
led  to  repeal  of  the  act  enlarging  the  national 
judiciary. 

Marshall  administered  the  oath  of  office  to 
his  bitterest  enemy,  Thomas  Jefferson,  at  the 
latter's  request. 

Chief  Justice  Man-hall  presided  at  the  trial 
for  treason  of  Aaron  Burr,  who  had  recently 
been  Jefferson's  vice  president,  and  Indicted 
for  murder  as  a  re.=ult  of  mortally  wounding 
Hamilton  In  a  duel. 

This  was  the  greatest  criminal  trial  In  the 
history  of  the  law.  and  his  conduct  of  It  was 
"the  one  serious  blemish  on  Marshall's 
Judicial  record  " 

Jefferson  was  the  real  prosecutor,  de- 
termined to  convict  ■  urr  and  had  announced 
his  Intention  of  pressing  Impeachment  of 
Marshall. 


Edmund  Randolph  who  had  been  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Washington,  frst  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States  under  Washing- 
ton and  later  Secretary  of  State,  was  prin- 
cipal attorney  for  Burr  at  the  treason  trial. 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  who  had  voted 
persistently  for  Jefferson  against  Burr  on  all 
36  ballots,  was  foreman  of  the  grand  Jury, 
with  Burr's  personal  acquiescence 

During  the  trial  Burr  swore  out  a  subpena 
duces  tecum  for  the  President  "X)  appear  in 
court  as  a  witness  Marsh.ill  ruled  that  the 
subpena  might  Issue,  forgetting  the  doctrine 
he  himself  had  stated  In  Marbury  v.  Madi- 
son regarding  the  constitutional  discretion 
of  the  President,  earning  a  rebuff  from  the 
President.  Jefferson  defied  the  subpena.  In- 
timating that  he  would  mee;;  force  with 
force. 

Nursing  for  a  quarter  of  a  centtiry  the 
grudges  of  his  political  life,  Adams  before  his 
death,  through  the  mediation  of  his  wife, 
made  peace  with  Jefferson.  They  died  on 
the  same  day — the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Adams  murmured,  "Thomas 
Jefferson  still  lives."  not  knowing  that  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
had  died  a   few  hours  earlier 

Jefferson  was  the  "pen  of  the  Revolution." 
Franklin  and  Adams,  although  members  of 
the  committee  to  draft  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  left  the  task  to  their  youngest 
33-year-old  colleague.  When  Congress  wiis 
editing  the  manuscript.  Franklin  leaned  over 
to  comfort  Jefferson  with  a  little  story  of  a 
signboard  which  was  to  have  read  "John 
Thompson,  the  hatter,  makes  und  sells  ha;s 
for  ready  cash."  but  which  critical  neighbors 
to  save  trouble  and  cost  of  painting,  had  cut 
down  to  the  name  "Thomp.son"  and  the  pic- 
tu.c  ol  a  hat. 

While  a  paragraph  denouncing  slavery  w;is 
stricken  from  the  Jefferson  draft  of  the 
Declaration,  the  assertion  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal'  was  spared— which  lighted 
the  torch  of  civil  war  that  freed  the  slaves 
and  has  ever  since  led  men  along  the  endless 
road  to  Jiastice  and  liberty. 

"History  should  be  set  straight,  and  this 
canard,  frequently  repeated  through  the 
years,  that  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  American  statesmen,  vtas  at- 
torney »or  Aaron  Burr  at  his  trial  for  hi' h 
misdemeanor,  treason,  and  revolution  should 
be  exploded."  says  South  Trimble,  veteran 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  leader  in  Kentuclcy 
politics  for  half  a  century.  He  was  incensed 
to  find  In  the  Frankfort  (Ky.)  State  Journal 
this  statement:  "Here  the  swashbuckling 
Burr  strode  the  streets  to  answer  the  change 
of  treason,  with  Henry  Clay — 'the  great 
pacificator' — at  his  side  to  defend  him." 

Mr.  Trimble  has  made  careful  study  of  the 
original  papers  In  the  Burr  trial — "the  great- 
est criminal  trial  in  American  history,  and 
one  of  the  notable  trials  in  the  annals  of  the 
law" — quoting  the  historian.  Edward  S  Cor- 
win, who  succeeded  the  late  Wcodrow  Wilson 
as  professor  of  American  constitutional  his- 
tory at  Princeton  University,  and  who  has 
been  consultant  for  the  Attorney  General  and 
other  Government  officials  on  constitutional 
questions. 

Mr  Trimble  finds  that  although  there  was 
the  greatest  parade  and  asserr  blage  of  legal 
talent  and  political  luminaries  at  that  trial. 
Henry  Clay  wais  "cunsplcuous  by  his  absence." 
In  that  trial  President  Jefferson  was  the  Im- 
perative behind-the-scenes  prosecutor,  deter- 
mined to  convict  Burr,  his  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  had  fought  him  stubbornly  through 
36  ballots  In  the  first  Presidential  election 
contests  to  be  thrown  Into  the  House.  That 
trial  was  historic  also  because  Chief  Just  ce 
John  Marshall  was  presiding  and  It  developed 
into  a  personal  contest  between  Jefferson 
who  censured  the  "trlck-s"  of  the  Judges,  and 
who  planned  to  later  press  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings against  M  rshall,  who  had  been  his 
Secretary  of  State  for  a  single  day  (March  4, 


1801)  although  he  had  1  month  previous 
(February  4,  1801)  taken  the  oath  as  Chief 
Justice.  MarshaU  administered  the  oath  of 
office  as  President  to  Jefferson  at  his  request. 
Marshall's  conduct  of  the  trial  is  branded 
by  Historian  Corwin  in  "John  Marshall  and 
the  Constitution."  prepared  for  the  Chron- 
icles of  America,  published  by  Yale  Univer- 
sity, as  "the  one  serious  blemish  on  his 
Judicial  record."  WTien  the  distinguished 
Jtiry  brought  in  a  "Scotch  verdict,"  Marshall 
directed  that  it  be  recorded  simply  as  "not 
guilty." 

South  Trimble  also  calls  attention  that  In 
a  House  document  recently  printed  It  was 
shown  that  Representative  Ma*thew  Lyon,  of 
Vermont,  whose  single  vote  decided  the  elec- 
tion In  favor  of  Jefferson  on  the  thirty-sixth 
ballot  (in  1801),  had  exposed  Burr's  design 
to  form  a  separate  empire  "  years  before  the 
Burr  trial  for  treason  to  two  close  political 
friends.  Henry^lay.  who  was  then  serving 
as  Burr's  attorney,  and  Andrew  Jackson  (sub- 
sequently President),  who  was  then  building 
boats  for  Burr,  both  unsuspecting  Burr's 
treasonable  designs 

Three  years  before  his  trial  for  treason. 
Burr  had  been  found  guilty  of  murder  by 
the  coroner's  Jury  v/hen  he  mortally  wounded 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  a  duel  which  rerulted 
from  charges  made  while  Burr  was  a  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  New  York  In  1804. 
Burr  then  escaped  to  South  Carolina,  but 
returned  to  Washington  and  completed  his 
term  as  Vice  President.  The  bad  blood  be- 
tween Burr  and  Hamilton  had  existed  since 
Hamilton,  master  stratetrist  of  the  Federal- 
ists, induced  certain  Federalist  Members  cf 
the  House  to  abandon  their  support  of  Burr 
on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  notably  Repre- 
sentative Lewis  R.  Morris,  of  Vermont,  thus 
permitting  the  deciding  vote  to  be  cast  elect- 
ing Jefferson. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  had  declined  the 
post  cf  Attorney  General  and  also  a  foreign 
mission  tendered  by  President  Washington. 
He  also  declined  appointment  as  Associate 
Justice  cf  the  Supreme  Court  tendered  by 
President  Adams.  He  was  later  (1800)  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  War  by  President  Adams, 
but  the  appointment  was  not  considered,  and 
5  days  later  Adams  appointed  him  Secretary 
of  State,  and  then  after  6  months'  service 
in  that  premier  Cabinet  portfolio  Adams  ap- 
pointed him  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Tlie  prosecution  In  the  Burr  trial  for  trea- 
son was  directed  by  George  Hay,  United 
States  attorney  for  the  Virginia  district,  a 
Eon-in-law  of  James  Moru-oe.  later  President, 
and  was  a.ssisted  by  almcst  daily  communica- 
tions from  Jefferson,  Others  cooperating  In 
the  prosecution  were  Attorney  General  Caesar 
Rodney;  William  Wirt,  brilliant  and  eloquent, 
who  was  serving  at  the  personal  request  of 
Jefferson,  and  Alexander  McRae,  lieutenant 
governor  of  Virginia. 

The  official  papers  show  that  the  Burr  coun- 
sel was  headed  by  Edmund  Randolph,  who 
had  been  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Philadelphia  Constitutional 
Convention,  Attorney  General  and  Governor 
of  Virginia,  and  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Washington  He  was  assisted  by 
John  Wlckham,  regarded  by  many  as  "the 
ablest  lawyer  at  the  Virginia  bar."  Another 
assistant  was  Luther  Martin,  of  Maryland, 
"acknowledged  head  of  the  American  bar," 
who  in  a  single  term  had  procured  acquittal 
of  29  out  of  30  defendants  in  criminal  cases 
and  the  other  Indicted  for  murder  was  con- 
victed of  manslaughter.  He  was  called  "the 
Thersltes  of  the  law."  It  was  he  Jefferson 
called  "unprincipled  and  Impudent  Federal 
bulldog."  He  had  corresponding  hatred  for 
Jefferson.  He  had  been  the  leading  counsel 
several  years  previous  for  Justice  Chase,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Impeached  by  the  House 
and   tried   by   the   Senate,   when    iJ   ;  r    v.  a* 
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Vice  r  .  •:  and  presided      Even 

fell  c  .y  in  love  with  Burr's  bei 

daughter.      Thectlo^ia.        Benjamin 
youngest  cf  the  Burr  counsel,   was 
eminent  in  his  profession,  learned.  _.. 
castic.     Charles  Lee  was  a  former  At 
General.     ••Jack"'  Baker  was  more  of  a 
fellow   than  a  lawyer.     Washington 
Just  becoming  recognized  In  the  field 
ters.  had  an  informal  retainer  from  a 
of  BurT.  who  ••thought  he  might  be  o 
service  with  his  pen  " 

Representative   John    Randolph,    w 
helped  to  conduct  impeachment 
against   Judge  John   Pickering,   ot    th 
Hampshire  District  Court,  and   aga 
sociaie   Justice   Samuel   Chase,   of 

preme  Court,  called    'the   bloody 

America.'   20    years   later   participated 
harmless  duel  with  Henry  Clay  and 
quently  served  in  the  Senate  and  as  . 
to  Russia,  was  foreman  of  the  grand 
the  Burr  trial. 

Among  the  140  witnesses  were  many 
most  noted  men  cf  that  day,  William 
the    hero    of    Derne;    Commodore 
gallant    commander    of    the    CoTi.''tei. 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,   later  President 
BoUman.   who   participated   in   the  efTo, 
release  Lafayette  from  Olmutz.  himself 
released  en  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
Supreme  Court. 

During  the  trial  a  unique  event 
Burr  swore  out  an  affidavit  for  a 
duces  tecum  fcr  President  Jefferson's  a 
ance     After  5  days  debate  Chief  Justic 
shall  delivered  an  elaborate  opinion  t 
subpoena    directed    to    the    President 
issue      Jefferson   gave  orders   that    s_- 
tlally  all   the  papers   required   be   furn 
but    openly    defied    the    process    intirr 
that  he  would  meet  force  with  force.  ... 
Issue  was  quietly  dropped.    Jefferson  n 
obeyed  the  writ  nor  swore  anything 
return.     Jefferson's  argument  was  b£ 
the  mutual  Independence  of  the  th 
partments  of  government,  while  Mars.... 
forgotten,  apparently,  the  doctrine  he 
Ee'.f    had    stated    in    the     famous 
against  Madison  case  regarding  the 
tutional   discretion   of   the   Executive. 
Mr     Trimble    in    exculpating    Henry 
from    the    charges    that    he    defended 
points  out  that  Clay  wiis  first  elected 
United   States   Senate    and   served    w.. 
was  only  29  years  of  age.  in  contravent 
the  30-year  requirem.ent  cf  the  Const., 
that  he  was  speaker  in  the  Kentucky 
Legislature:  five  tlme«  elected  tn  the  U 
States  Smate.  and  seven  times  elected  t 
House;   s-rved   as  Speaker  in   three   pp 
was  a  ctjmmlssloner  to  negotiate  the  T 
of  Prace  with  Great   Britain   in   1814-    - 
tary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  John  Q 
Adams,  and  twice  unsucces.«ful  candidat 
President  on    the  Whig    ticket   In    1832 
1844. 
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HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 
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Mi.  FIERCE.     Mr.  Speaker,  mv 
Interest  in  the  forests  and  their" 
ficial    use    in    the    present    and    future 
brought  me  close  to  one  of  the  most 
able  and  devoted  public  servant;  I 
met  durinc  r^-.-    lO  ■.' .i:  -   :r.  V,'. •:..:. 
I   refer   to   !:.:.<,.;    :.I.w-..-huw,    Vviio 
When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1933, 
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ester for  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 
We  were  both  interested  in  improving 
conditions  on  the  rich  forest  lands 
owned  by  certain  Indian  tribes  in  Ore- 
gon. I  found  him  a  determined  and 
sincere  advocate  of  forest  conservation. 
He  ranked  high  as  a  professional  and 
trained  forester.  He  was  adamant 
against  continuing  depredations  on  In- 
dian forest  lands,  and  thereby  won  the 
cordial  dislike  of  those  timbermen  who 
had  depended  upon  easy  conquest. 

Later  this  fine  young  official  entered 
the  Forest  Service  in  order  to  forward  a 
program  of  recreational  use  of  the  public 
forests.  In  this  field  he  accomplished 
much  though  his  work  was  tragically 
closed  by  his  untimely  death  in  1939. 

I  know  of  no  public  servant  whose 
career  better  illustrates  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  the  public  service.  He  used  his 
education,  his  training  and  his  talents 
to  promote  the  public  welfare.  'When  he 
died  he  left  his  forttme  to  be  used  for  tfie 
same  high  purposes.  It  is  especially 
gratifying  to  me  to  have  recorded  in  the 
CoNGRESsiON.AL  RECORD  an  article  about 
Robert  Marshall,  written  by  his  friend 
and  my  friend,  Richard  L.  Neuberger 
special  writer  for  the  Portland  Oregon- 
ian. 

He  W.as  .^  MiLLiOMAffiE  Who  Walked  Himself 
TO  Death — Eos  Marshall's  Momet  En- 
shrined THE  WiLDE.;NESS  He  DeEFLY  LoVED 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 
Look  out  over  the  rolling  green  swales  of 
the  Clackamas  watershed  from  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Hood.  Row  across  the  clear  reaches  of 
Aneroid  Lake  high  in  the  timbered  Wallowas, 
Tramp  endlessly  across  the  torn  and  ragged 
uplands  which  separate  Mount  Jefferson  from 
the  Three  Sisters.  Drop  your  line  In  the 
Toutle  River  where  it  boils  white  tumbling 
off  the  lava  ramparts  of  Mount  St.  Helens. 
P.le  mere  wood  on  your  caropfire  as  daylight 
ebbs  out  behind  the  dark  ranges  which  stretch 
through  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Tliese  places  represent  the  last  stand  of  the 
American  wilderness.  In  Oregon.  Washing- 
ton. Idaho,  and  Montana  the  Nation's  final 
forest  and  mountain  fastnesses  are  concen- 
trated. This  Is  the  sanctuary  of  the  soli- 
tudes. National  forests  alone  here  equal  the 
size  of  England.  Yet  even  as  these  words  are 
written  men  are  pushhing  back  the  fastnesses 
on  a  hundred  frontiers.  With  ax  and  .<^aw 
bulldozer  and  Jackhammer.  they  are  slicing 
huge  fringes  off  what  remains  of  the  wilder- 
ness that  three  centuries  ago.  when  the  Pil- 
grims landed  on  our  eastern  shore,  mantled 
the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

To  thwart  this  attack  on  our  backwcods 
citadels,  the  most  unusual  trust  fund  now  in 
existence  in  the  United  States  has  been  estab- 
lished. Its  donor  was  a  young  man  whose 
creed  was  Thoreau's  words:  'Our  life  would 
stagnate  if  it  were  not  for  the  unexplored 
forests  and  meadows  which  surround  us  We 
need  the  tonic  cf  the  wilderness.  We  can 
never  have  enough  of  Nature."  The  young 
mans  name  was  Robert  Marshall.  He  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  Northwest,  and  his 
50-mile-a-day  hikes  over  this  region's  peaks 
and  hills  unquestionably  contributed  to  the 
untimely  hea't  failure  which  cut  him  down 
at  the  age  of  38. 

In  his  will  Marshall  provided  "for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  charitable  trust  to  preserve  wilder- 
ness conditions  in  outdoor  America  and  to 
increase  the  knowledge  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  importance  of  main- 
taming  wilderness  conditions  in  outdoor 
America  for  future  generations."  Bob  Mar- 
shall was  Director  of  Recreation  and  Lands  for 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  at  a  salary 
ol  $7,500  annually.    But  from  his  father,  liie 


late  Louis  Marshall,  a  partner  of  the  cele- 
brated corporation  lawyer.  Samuel  Untcr- 
myer,  Bob  Marshall  inherited  enough  money 
to  leave  in  this  extraordinary  trust  the  sum 
of  $1,534,070. 

EDITOR  WANTS  FORESTS  "AT  ANT  COST" 

To  Robert  Sterling  Yard,  former  editor  cf 
the  New  York  Herald  and  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Marshall  wilderness  fund,  Frederick  K. 
Vreeland  of  Grants  Pass  recently  wrote: 
"These  Pacific  northwest  forests  should  be 
preserved  at  any  cost.  Their  destn-.ctlon  is 
an  economic  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude, 
not  only  to  Oregon  and  Washington  but  to 
our  whole  land.  It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to 
destroy  these  great  forests.  Let  us  save  them 
before  It  becomes  forever  too  late.  Give  u.s 
wilderness  areas.  Give  us  more  and  more  of 
them.  The  most  we  can  get  will  be  all  too 
little." 

Although  only  a  young  man.  Bob  Marshall 
was  the  patron  saint  of  the  wilderness  move- 
ment In  America.  In  1935  he  and  a  few 
others  founded  the  Wilderness  Society,  which 
now  has  chapters  in  many  sectl'ns  of  the 
Nation,  including  the  Pacific  northwest.  To 
the  organization  Marshall  made  substantial 
financial  contributions,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  money  which  he  left  in  the  outdoor  trust 
fund  will  be  expended  and  managed  by  the 
men  around  the  Wilderness  Society.  These 
men  have  taken  the  attitude  that  preserva- 
tion of  the  American  fastnesses  is  more  im- 
portant and  valuable  than  their  use,  that  a 
tree  standing  in  the  Oregon  forests  Is  better 
than  a   tree   planked   Into  lumber. 

Shortly  before  his  death  Mrrshall  wrote  In 
th?  New  York  Times.  "It  is  more  than  a  ro- 
mantle  dream  which  Is  urging  the  preserva- 
tion of  some  remnants  of  early  America. 
There  are  many  people  in  this  country  who 
crave  the  wilderness  and  its  values  more  than 
anything  else  In  the  world.  The  deep-rcoted 
nature  of  this  yearning  is  indicated  by  the 
Nation's  literature  and  idols.  Frontier 
stories,  frontier  movies,  frontier  history,  fron- 
tier heroes  still  provide  a  thrill  to  millions. 
If  it  Is  good  to  enjoy  the  wilderness  by  read- 
ing about  it.  It  Is  still  better  for  people  to 
enjoy  It  directly  by  e.xperlenclng  at  first  h^nd 
its  beauty  and  adventure.  Its  Immensity,  and 
tlmelessness.  and  peace.  Thtre  are  multi- 
tudes who  would  delight  In  being  citizens  of 
States  which  take  pride  in  preserving  the  last 
vestiges  of  their  frontier." 

Significant  results  have  stemmed  from  the 
activity  of  Bob  Marshall  before  his  death 
and  the  use  of  the  trust  fund  which  he  left 
since  then.  In  States  like  Oregon.  Idaho,  and 
Washington  huge  sections  of  national  for- 
ests have  been  set  aside  as  wilderness  areas 
Roads  cannot  penetrate  these  areas,  and  no 
buildings  of  any  soit  can  poke  through  their 
needled  green  mantles.  Outboard  motors 
are  forbidden  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  that 
dram  them.  Only  enough  trails  have  been 
built  for  fire  protection.  Thei=e  primitive  in- 
lands dot  the  Northwest— in  the  Bitterroots 
along  the  Idaho-Montana  border,  around 
E:ig!e  Cap  in  the  Wallowas.  beyond  Mount 
Baker  in  the  northern  Cascades,  above  the 
deep  canyon  of  the  Salmon  River,  below 
Mount  Jefferson. 

WILDERNESS  REMAINS  ON  FOREST  CRESTS 

As  a  result,  too.  the  crests  of  many  vast 
national  forests  have  been  maintained  in 
Wilderness  conditions.  Out  across  such  for- 
ests as  the  Deschutes,  the  Willamette,  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Umatilla  the  ridges  of  fir  and 
pine  and  tamarack  stretch  unbroken  by  civi- 
lization Of  any  sort.  And  in  the  heart  of 
Montana,  where  the  Continental  Divide  sepa- 
rates the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  watersheds  the 
Government  has  Just  set  aside  a  900  OOO-'acre 
domain  which  Vice  President  Wallace  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard  have  desig- 
nated as  the  Bob  Marshall  wilderness  area 
This  area  takes  In  the  towering  Chinese  wall 
an  Immense  cliff  of  many  colors  along  the 
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divide  that  resembles  the  fabulous  walls  of 
Angkor-Vat. 

Both  in  the  National  Capital  and  In  far- 
flung  American  communities  the  Wilderness 
Society  has  taken  up  many  individual  cru- 
sades in  recent  vears.  It  gave  wide  circula- 
tion to  the  articles  written  by  a  Portlander, 
John  Yeon.  demanding  preservation  of  the 
great  rain  forests  of  the  Olympic  peninsula. 
Now  It  Is  engaged  in  demanding  protection 
for  the  handful  of  bighorn  sheep  still  left 
in  the  Glacier  Park  Rockies,  the  Wallowas. 
and  the  Grand  Tetons.  Its  president.  Robert 
Sterling  Yard,  is  urging  that  the  Douglas  fir 
be  guarded  with  the  same  diligence  as  the 
sequoias  of  California.  Its  vice  president, 
Benton  MacKaye  of  Massachusetts,  a  forest 
consultant  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, Is  now  insisting  that  the  stress  of  the  war 
makes  more  imperative  than  ever  the  defense 
of  our  surviving  wilderness. 

One  of  the  groups  with  which  the  W:lder- 
ne^s  Society  maintafcis  close  working  connec- 
tions is  the  Oregon  Roadside  Council  Mrs. 
Jessie  M  Honeyman,  president  of  the  council, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Wilderness  Society 
ever  since  Bob  Marshall  founded  it  6  years 
ago.  The  efforts  of  the  council  to  protect 
watersheds  and  roadside  strips  in  Oregon 
have  been  backed  up  nationally  by  the  Wil- 
derness Society.  Not  long  ago  President 
Roosevelt  told  the  society  that  forests  in  the 
far  West  conserve  the  domestic  water  supply 
of  6,000.000  Americans.  Portland's  307,572 
are  included  in  this  total,  for  the  matted 
slopes  of  the  Mount  Hood  National  Forest 
collect  the  rainfall  which  stocks  the  Bull  Run 
Reservoir. 

The  young  man  who  established  the  Wil- 
derness Society  and  whose  legacy  now  sup- 
ports the  wilderness  movement  in  America 
was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1901.  At  his 
father's  lakeside  lodge  in  the  Adirondack?. 
Bob  Marshall  first  became  Interested  in  the 
outdoors.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Syra- 
cuse college  of  forestry  in  1923.  and  also  got 
a  degree  from  the  Harvard  forestry  school. 
Then  he  moved  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
entered  the  United  States  Forest  Service  in 
Montana  and  Idaho.  Here,  roaming  through 
the  serried  uplands  of  the  Eltterrools  and 
Rockies  and  Seven  Devils,  he  became  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  the  wilderness 
to  American  traditions  and  ideals. 

ALASKA     BECKONED     MARSHALL     AFTER     HE     WON 
DOCTOR   OF  PHILOSOPHY   DEGREE 

After  4  years  at  this  work,  during  which  he 
developed  into  the  strongest  hiker  in  the  serv- 
ice, he  returned  to  the  East  and  took  his  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  degree  In  plant  physiology 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Then  he  went 
on  to  Alaska,  wrote  a  best  seller  called  Arctic 
Village,  and  later  on  brought  out  a  book 
called  The  People's  Forests.  It  argued  for 
public  ownership  of  the  woodlands  and 
aroused  a  storm  of  controversy,  especially 
because  it  came  from  a  youthful  millionaire. 
From  1933  until  1936  Bob  Marshall  was  Chief 
Forester  for  the  United  States  Indian  Bureau, 
and  In  1937  he  was  appointed  in  charge  of 
recreation  "nd  lands  for  the  Forest  Service. 
Setting  aside  and  guarding  hinterland  fast- 
nesses, especially  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
was  the  task  he  took  up  with  greatest  zeal. 

Marshall  came  out  here  often.  He  made 
long  trips  with  Portlanders  in  the  Forest 
Service  like  Jack  Horton  and  Fred  Cleator. 
The  beauty  of  the  Northwest  so  enthused 
and  fascinated  him  that  on  long  automobile 
Journeys  he  rode  on  the  running  board  of  the 
car  so  he  "could  see  the  tops  of  the  trees." 
Slender,  curly-headed,  and  wiry.  Bob  Mar- 
shall had  boundless  energy.  Once  on  a  ship 
crossing  Puget  Sound.  Jack  Horton  found 
him  pushing  a  hand  truck  between  decks 
helping  out  the  boat  hands.  In  a  constant 
chatter  Bob  was  asking  them  about  their 
work. 

Many  times  Marshall  hiked  40  miles  be- 
tween dawn  and  sunset.    Once  he  trudged 


65  On  a  trip  around  the  edges  of  the  Siski- 
you National  Forest  in  southern  Oregon  he 
asked  Jack  Horton  to  stop  the  car  and  let 
him  out  He  set  forth  overland  from  the 
road,  pushing  through  windfalls  and  thickets. 
Fifty  miles  on  ahead  he  met  Horton  and 
climbed  back  Into  the  car.  "Great  country 
you've  got  here.  Jack."  he  panted.  "Hope  it's 
like  this  always." 

"Bob.  you're  a  wonder,"  said  Jack  Horton 
In  mingled  awe  and  admiration. 

Marshall  made  numerous  long  hikes  Into 
the  OljTnpic  and  Snoqualmie  nationnl 
forests  of  Washington  and-  through  the 
Wallowa.  Willamette,  and  Siskiyou  Forests 
of  Oregon.  Another  of  his  favorite  retreats 
was  the  choppy,  picturesque  Methow  range 
near  Wenatchee.  The  last  trip  he  ever  made 
was  with  Fred  Cleator  of  Portland  in  the 
Glacier  peak  country  in  the  autumn  of  1939. 
At  Lyman  Lake  he  and  Fred  sat  around  the 
campfire.  ate  their  dinner,  and  watched  the 
last  brilliant  hues  of  the  September  sunset. 
Bob  Marshall  was  tired  that  night  and  he  had 
to  catch  his  breath.  Long  hikes  through  the 
North wost's  woods  seemod  to  have  exhausted 
him  at  last. 

T\^o  months  later  he  boarded  a  train  In 
Wa-hington.  D.  C.  for  a  reunion  of  his  family 
In  New  York  In  the  morning  the  porter 
tried  to  rouse  him  from  his  berth  But  this 
morning  Bob  Marshall  was  not  getting  up. 
He  had  tramped  on  his  final  hike  and  at  the 
age  of  38  his  heart  had  stopped  "Thrombo- 
sis," the  doctors  said,  but  from  the  Montana 
Rockies  to  the  high  hills  of  the  Oregon  coast 
rangers  and  Indian  guides  and  fishermen 
and  hunters  said  that  Bob  Marshall  had 
walked  himself  to  death,  that  human  flc^h 
was  not  built  to  endure  the  strain  he  put 
upon  It  "Great  woodsman,  friend  of  the  red 
man's  land,"  was  the  verdict  of  the  Indians  on 
this  nimble  scion  of  one  of  New  York's 
wealthy  families. 

This  lonely,  sudden  pass.ng  in  a  Pullman 
car  cut  short  Bob  Marshall's  pet  idea.  One 
night  he  and  Jack  Horton  were  sitting  on 
their  blankets  around  a  campfire  In  the  dark 
fastnesses  of  the  Willamette  National  Forest, 
"You  know  what  I'd  Ilk"  to  do,  Jack?"  Mar- 
shall a.^ked. 

"What?" 

The  fire  lighted  Bob's  tanned  yo^ng  face  as 
he  replied.  "I'd  like  to  bring  thousands  and 
tliousands  of  people  by  train  from  New  York 
and  the  other  big  cities  ani  let  them  camp 
for  2  or  3  weeks  right  here  in  the  forests  of 
Oregon  and  Idaho  and  Montana.  They'd 
see  a  marvelous,  soul-stirring  aspect  of  their 
country  that  they  never  knew  existed.  It 
would  be  an  experiment  in  patriotism,  health, 
and  knowledge. " 

NEW    YORKERS    WOtJLD   BE   SCARED    IN    HELL'S 
CANYON 

"That's  a  great  idea.  Bob,"  answered  Jack 
Horton.  The  only  thing  I'm  afraid  of 
though,  is  that  those  New  Yorkers  would  be 
as  scared  in  Hell's  Canyon  or  going  up  Three- 
fingered  Jack  as  I  am  in  the  subway  station 
at  Times  Square  or  trying  to  pick  my  way 
across  Fifth  Avenue." 

Another  idea  of  Bob  Marshall's  was  that 
organization  camps  should  be  built  and 
financed  by  the  Government  in  the  forc?t 
and  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Northwest, 
and  that  these  should  be  open  to  the  Boy 
Scouts.  Girl  Scouts,  labor  unions,  granges, 
church  and  Sunday-school  groups,  lodges,  and 
veterans'  organizations  at  practically  no  cost. 
He  constantly  maintained  that  such  an  ex- 
periment would  pay  rich  dividends  In  citizen- 
ship. His  philosophy  was  that  the  wilderness 
presented  a  vast  and  unlimited  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  background 
and  origins  of  the  United  States. 

TRUSTEES    INCLUDE    TWO    OF    MARSHALL'S    KIN 

As  trustees  of  the  fund  to  protect  and  de- 
fend the  outdoor  fastnesses  of  the  Nation,  Bob 
Marshall  selected  a  diverse  group.  Most  im- 
portant among  them  are  his  brothers,  James 


and  George  Marshall,  of  New  York.  James 
Marshall  is  chairman  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Education  and  a  prominent  Republican. 
Other  trustees  include  John  F.  Fmnerty. 
chairman  of  the  Keep  America  Out  of  War 
Congress;  Irving  Clark.  Seattle  lawyer;  Roger 
N  Baldwin,  president  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union;  Jerry  O'Connell,  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  Montana;  Gardner 
Jackson.  Washington  writer;  and  Rol)ert 
Sterling  Yard. 

In  his  will  Bob  Marshall  also  Instructed  his 
trustees  to  work  for  the  defense  of  civil  lib- 
erties and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  America,  and 
to  advocate  an  economic  system  based  on 
use  rather  than  profit.  His  book  The  Peo- 
ple's Forests  had  argued  that  development 
of  our  woodlands  for  private  profit  was 
against  the  public  Interest.  Tliis  contention, 
of  course,  aroused  an  immense  volume  of  con- 
troversy. But  it  Is  as  the  foremost  advocate 
of  wilderness  protection  In  the  United  States 
that  Bob  Marshall  is  best  known,  and  when 
the  Bob  Marshall  wilderness  area  was  recently 
set  aside  In  Montana,  the  people  of  that 
State,  conservatives  and  liberals  alike,  ap- 
proved. 

One  afternoon  on  the  slof)es  of  the  Cascade 
range,  when  a  chill  wind  was  bringing  winter 
from  the  north,  this  young  man  who  left  his 
fortune  to  the  defense  of  the  American  out- 
doors told  what  the  wilderness  meant  to  him: 
"It  Is  the  song  of  the  hermit  thrush  at  twi- 
light and  the  lapping  of  waves  against  the 
shoreline  and  the  melody  of  the  wind  in  the 
trees.  It  Is  the  unique  odor  of  balsams  and 
of  freshly  turned  humus  and  of  mist  rising 
from  mountain  meadows.  It  Is  the  feel  of 
spruce  needles  under  foot  and  sunshine  on 
your  face  and  wind  blowing  through  your 
hair.  It  is  all  of  these  at  the  same  time, 
blended  into  a  unity  that  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated with  leistire  and  which  Is  ruined  by 
artificiality." 
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Monday,  December  14,  1942 

Mr.  Ml  XL) ;  :.!:.  Speaker,  the  front 
page  01  me  Mew  i'ork  Herald  Tribune 
one  day  last  week  carried  the  following 
news  story  reporting  that  the  outstand- 
ing American  ace  of  this  war,  to  date.  Is 
a  South  Dakota  boy  whose  home  is  In 
Sioux  Falls,  in  my  district.  I  think  all 
Americans  will  join  the  folks  of  South 
Dakota  in  their  pride  over  the  remarka- 
ble record  being  made  by  Capt.  Joseph  J. 
Foss,  of  one  of  this  country's  outstand- 
ing marine  fighter  squadrons. 

AMERICAN    ACE    ON    GUADALCAN.AL    HAS    FELLED    22 

J.\PANESE    PLANES CAPTAIN     FOSS    CHAMPION 

or  SOUTH  PACIFIC  PILOTS;  BUNNEB-tn»  DOWNED 
19 

Guadalcanal,  November  22. — Almost  every 
American  flyer  here,  if  not  already  an  ace. 
Is  fast  on  the  road  to  becoming  one,  but  the 
champion  of  them  all  Is  Capt.  Joseph  J.  Foss. 
27  years  old,  of  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak. 

He  has  shot  down  22  of  the  430  Japanese 
planes  bagged  by  this  front-line  base,  the 
lai-gest  total  credited  to  any  American  pilot 
In  the  whole  Pacific  theater.  Sixteen  of  his 
bag  were  Zeros,  including  8  shot  down  In  3 
days.    He  knocked  down  3  In  a  single  flight. 
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Ru!inprs-up   to  Foss  on   Guadalcan 
MaJ.  J-  L.  Smith  cf  Lexlni?ton,  Okla.,  cr 
with    19;    MaJ    R     E.   Galer   of   S^attl 
Capt   M  E   Carl  cf  Woodburn,  Oreg  .  12 
»nd  Lt.  Col    H   W   Ehxier  of  Corouado 
10 

The  slogan  for  the  flyers  here  Is  "7 
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to  American  fighters  lost  in  the  S'g  nonihs 
since  the  United  States  marines  first  sw|irmed 
ashore  on  this  island. 

Foss  is  executive  officer  of  a  marine  Ighter 
squadron  that  has  shot  down  105  Jajanese 
planes  in  6  weeks. 
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der  ivave  to  extend  my  remarks  i 
Record.  I  include  the  following  edi 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  December 
1942: 

THE   SE\TNTT-SrVE>rrH    CONGRESS 

No  Congress  In  the  history  of  this  J 
has  grappled  with  so  many  diverse 
and    changes   and    public   sentiment 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  which  will 
ably  adjourn  sine  die  on  Wednesday 
record  of  711  days  in  session  since  it 
Into  power  January  3.  1941. 

There  have  been  times  In  the  past  2 
when  the  public  was  irked  beyond  pn 
with   the  senseless  quarrels  in   the  Se\Jen 
seventh  Cfingrets.  and  times  when  the 
buriPd  the  Members  beneath  telegram^ 
mail  seeking  to  sway  legislation  for  or  a 
certain  measures 

Only  a  searching  examination  of 
evidence  in  the  calm  years  when   the 
comes  will   disclose   how   perilously   cL 
open  disunity  the  Nation  was  on  the'qu 
of  isolation  against  intervention. 

But.  regardless  of  public  criticism 
acta  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Cong: 
body  of  lawmakers  in  our  country  s  h 
ever  weathered  a  mere  perilous  time, 
complished  the  passage  of  legislation 
such  profound  influence  on  every  ph.i 
the  daily  lives  of  132  000.000  Americans 

The  pressure  upon  each  and  every  Mt 
of  this  Seventy-seventh  Congress  was 
incus.     Measure  after  measure  closing 
time  breaches  in  the  rr.mparts  of  dem 
had  tn  be  enacted  w.th  a  speed  that  at 
th:  ;  to  nullify  democratic  prcces 

la  .*  j' 

The  2  years  through  which  the  Sev 
8?venth    Congress  worked    probably   wi 
the  final  Judgment  of  time,  be  considered 
have    had    the    most    profound    effect 
fu:u-e  civilization  cf  any  like  period  1 
world  s  history. 

It   is  doubtful   If  any  large   percentn 
the  Members  of  the   Seventy-seventh 
gress  appreciated  their  role  up  to  the 
cf  Derember  7.  1941.    But.  from  that 
en.  the  summons  of  destiny  was  too  pi 
be  ignored. 

During   the    year   since   Pearl   Harbor 
democratic  way  of  life  underwent  its 
test.     It  would  have  been  easy  for  the 
gress  to  have,  surrendered  all  its  powers 
as    evidenced    by    the    farm    b'.o:    fight 
Other  legislative  skirmishes  of  country 
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and  international  Importance,  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  did  not  yield  up  the 'ghost. 

Whether  the  individual  agrees  or  not  with 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  action  taken  by 
Congress  in  the  controversial  measures,  it 
must  be  remembered  always  that  in  the  main 
the  Members  were  expressing  the  will  of  the 
people  who  elected  them.  And  whether  they 
did  their  work  well  cr  badly  was  subject  to 
the  inevitable  rebuke  of  the  congressional 
elections  in  November. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  assembling  January  4,  would  have 
the  making  of  the  peace  and  a  hand  in  di- 
recting the  stream  of  civilization  into  new 
channels  for  centuries  to  come.  It  must  also 
be  said  that  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
gathered  that  stream  from  countless  little 
tributaries  into  the  mighty  force  that  is 
America  at  war.  Only  victory  will  put  the 
final  seal  of  approval  upon  the  work  of  this 
outgoing  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.AMES  J,  D.AVl- 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  15  Heqislative  day  of 
Monday.  Noveynber  30 >,  1942 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  H.  F.  J.  Sickel 
entitled  "Why  We  Celebrate  a  Thanks- 
giving Day."  wliich  was  published  in 
Everybody's  Weekly,  the  magazine  sec- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  of  No- 
vember 22,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why    We    Ce!.ebr.ate    a    Thanksgivino    Dat 
(By  H   S   J   Sickel) 

This  Thanksgiving  Day  of  1942  brings  to 
us.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  profound 
cause  for  gratitude.  It  is  tr  j  that  we  are 
passing  through  a  time  of  stre.'js;  it  is  true 
that  nationally  and  individually  we  have 
made  many  sacriflces.  will  make  many  more. 
But  in  a  world  at  war  we  have  so  much  that 
has  been  taken  away  from  so  many.  So 
much  for  which  to  give  thanks. 

We  have  our  country,  our  homes,  our  way 
of  life.  We  have  the  privilege  of  coming  to- 
gether around  our  family  tables  at  our  cere- 
monial feast.  We  have  our  affections,  our 
loyalties,  cur  vision  of  a  day  of  peace. 

There  will  t>e  meant  places  at  many  of 
our  tables.  For  we  have  sent  cur  sons  awny. 
We  have  sent  them  marching  away  in  the 
long  khaki  and  blue  lines.  Marching  proudly, 
gallantly;  free  men  who  follow  the  ideal  cf 
freedom  wherever  it  may  lead.  We  have  a 
reason  for  thankfulness  denied  millions  en 
the  earth  today.  We  still  have  the  right  to 
go  to  our  churches,  there  to  receive  the 
consolation  and  renew  the  hope  that  lies  in 
whatever  religious  faith  happens  to  be  ours. 

While  we  are  counting  our  blessings,  let  us 
not  forget  the  Institutions  which  have  helped 
to  make  ojr  Nation  what  it  is.  Let  us  not 
forget  a  word  of  appreciation  for  one  of  the 
greatest  of  them— its  history  and  signin- 
cance — and  one  most  typically  our  own. 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Nearly  all  of  us  think  of  the  holiday,  which 
Is  really  a  holy  day.  as  the  inspiration  of  our 


Pilgrim  forefathers.  It  Is  quite  true  that 
the  first  act  of  those  intrepid  seekers  of 
freedom  when  they  stepped  upon  Plymouth 
Rock  on  December  20,  1620,  was  to  fall  upon 
their  knees  and  give  thanks  for  their  safe 
passage  across  the  perilous  sea. 

But  Thanksgiving  is  not  a  heritage  from 
our  Pilgrim  forebears;  it  has  come  to  us  by 
a  longer,  mere  devious  route.  Its  origin  is 
lost  in  antiquity;  actually  it  l)elongs  to  the 
ages. 

History  takes  note  of  it  first  in  the  rec- 
ords of  a  people  who  lived  thousands  of 
years  before  Christ  was  on  earth.  It  came 
sharply  into  prominence  in  the  Middle  Ages 
when  the  Netherlanders  annually  set  aside 
a  day  of  giving  thankF  for  victories  during 
their  80  years'  war  with  Spain.  For  the 
festival  as  we  now  observe  it  we  have  to 
thank  a  New  England  woman— that  pro- 
gressive-minded patriot,  Sarah  Josepha  Bell 
Hale,  whose  rescue  of  the  institution  from 
oblivion  was  endorsed  and  stabilized  by  Pres- 
ident Lincoln. 

ancient  origin 

So  far  as  we  know,  it  was  the  Jewish 
people  who  gave  Thanksgiving  to  the  world 
and  to  us.  In  the  ancient  book  of  Genesis 
we  read  of  the  first  Individual  acknowledg- 
ment of  benefactions.  We  read  that  mere 
than  4.000  years  before  Christ,  '"Cain  brought 
of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto 
the  Lord;  and  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the 
firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof." 

Twenty-flve  centuries  later  the  giving  of 
thanks  had  become  a  national  observance. 
In  the  fifth  book  of  Moses,  called  Deuteron- 
omy, we  learn  that  after  the  Israelites  had 
gathered  in  their  corn  and  their  wine  they 
held  the  F^ast  of  Tabernacles.  The  feast 
lasted  7  days,  during  which  all  members  cf 
the  household  Joined  with  the  servants  "and 
•  •  •  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless, 
and  the  widow  that  are  within  thy  gates" 
in  rejoicing. 

From  that  time  onward  Thanksgiving  was 
celebrated  frequently.  Always  associated 
With  ritual,  observances  sometimes  lasted  a 
day.  sometimes  a  week  or  more.  They  were 
not  confined  to  any  special  reason;  they  in- 
cluded fasting,  feasting,  song,  prayer,  gifts 
to  the  temple. 

Among  other  customs,  this  was  adopted 
by  the  early  Christians  who  started  it  on  its 
westward  course  Thus  we  see  it  established 
in  the  Netherlands.  There  in  the  sixteenth 
centuiT  originated  that  famous  hymn,  the 
Prayer  of  Thanksgiving,  which  to  this  day 
is  sung  by  the,  people  of  nearly  ail  nations 

In  Holland  the  festival  was  encountered 
by  the  progenitors  of  our  Pilgrim  foreta.hers. 
those  Separatists  who  migrated  to  the  Low 
Countries  in  search  of  the  religious  freedom 
denied  them  by  their  native  England.  There 
were  intermarriages;  the  sojourners  p.ccepted 
many  of  the  customs  of  their  hospitable  host 
country. 

So  it  Is  small  wonder  that  with  the  haz- 
ardous voyage  from  Delft  behind  them,  with 
the  .skies  of  the  New  World  above  their  head.^, 
their  first  though  on  that  December  day  wis 
to  give  thanks. 

BRADFORD  S   PROCLAMATION 

The  furious  winter  that  followed  took 
many  of  their  lives.  But  in  the  spring  they 
sowed,  in  the  fall  harvested.  And  upon  the 
13th  day  of  December  1621.  their  religious 
leader.  Pastor  Bradford,  proclaimed  the  first 
Thanksgiving  Day  to  be  observed  in  the  land 
which  was  to  become  the  United  States, 
Feasting,  games,  religious  services  ccntinued 
through  a  week. 

Each  year  thereafter  those  phmeerlng 
Idealists  set  aside  a  time  for  giving  thanks. 
One  such  was  July  30,  1623,  when  a  great 
drought  threatened  the  colony  with  starva- 
tion.   While  the  pastor,  now  become  Gov- 
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y.:;    aiiCi     nraviT     a    s:-;::)     -a^s    stcii    ri; 
again.st  the  horizon 

The  ship  proved  to  be  the  Anvr  It  was 
bringing  to  the  new  country  tl  -'  P  %:!l;n6 
who  had  been  left  bel.i;  r'  ?  y<  cs  belcre 
Ijecause  there  was  no  rn  :■:  ;  r  ;;  -m  en  the 
Mayflower.  It  also  whs  bringing  quantities 
of  food — supplies,  ir.  f  r-  of  all  sorts  Bo 
fasting  was  turned  -r*  feasting.  Prayers 
had  been  answered:  wliai  scfmeri  a  miracle 
had  rescued  the  people.  I'  \n  :.-^  a  true 
Thanksgiving. 

Colonies  grew  in  number,  fanned  out 
across  New  England.  It  became  the  custom 
for  civic  leaders  to  fix  a  day  for  giving  thanks 
by  proclamation.  The  first  of  these  was 
issued  by  the  town  of  Charlestown.  Mass.;  it 
set  June  20,  1676.  "as  a  day  of  solemn  thanks- 
giving and  praise  to  God  for  such  His  good- 
ness and  favor,  and  many  particulars  of  which 
mercy  might  be  in.stanced." 

The  festival  became  general  throughout 
the  Colonies.  Even  now  after  3  centuries 
New  England  regards  Thanksgiving  with 
much  sentiment,  reverence,  and  Joy 

Many  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress 
were  delegates  from  New  England.  They 
brought  to  the  Congress  well-established  con- 
victions on  government,  liberty,  independ- 
ence. They  also  brought  an  Immutable 
philosophy  of  life  which  included  deep  re- 
ligious  leanings. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  these  delegates  who 
raised  Thanksgiving  to  the  status  of  a  na- 
tional observance.  Samuel  Adams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, offered  a  resolution  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
recommendation  to  the  several  States  to  set 
apart  a  day  for  giving  thanks.  Especially 
recommended  as  a  reason  for  gratlt-  if  \\,is 
"tile  signal  success  lately  obtained  l.-:  ilie 
enemy  of  these  United  States  " 

The  resolution  was  adopted;  R  H  Lee  and 
M."^  Rotjerdeau  were  appointed  to  serve  with 
Adams  on  the  committee.  They  drafted  a 
proclamation  which  designated  December  18. 
1777.  our  first  national  Thanltsgivlng. 

Through  the  next  6  years  the  Continental 
Congress  fixed  a  day  of  national  observance, 
then  for  5  years  there  was  a  lapse.  But 
in  1789  the  first  Presidential  proclamation 
directed    the    citizenry    to    give    thanks. 

Under  the  new  Constitution  both  Houses 
of  Congress  requested  the  Chief  Executive  "to 
recommend  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  to  be  observed  by  acknowledging  with 
grateful  hearts  the  many  signal  favors  of 
Almighty  God,  especially  by  affording  them 
an  opportunity  peaceably  to  establish  a  form 
of  government  for  their  safety  and  happi- 
ne.ss." 

So  President  George  Washington  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  appointed  Novem- 
ber 26.  1789.  the  day  of  Thanksgiving.  The 
proclamation  wa.'-  wTitten  in  longhand  by 
William  Jackson,  the  President's  secretary, 
who  also  had  been  secretary  of  the  Conven- 
tion which  framed  the  Constitution  2  years 
earlier  In  Independence  Hall  at  Philadelphia. 

The  historic  document  fell  into  private 
hands;  was  lost  to  the  Nation  until  1921, 
when  It  was  offered  for  sale  at  an  aurtlon  In 
New  York  City.  A  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment bid  it  In  for  $420.  It  now  is  in  the 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington. 

The  next  Thanksgiving  proclaimed  by 
President  Washington  was  February  19,  1795. 
President  John  Adams  set  aside  two  such 
days— May  5,  1798.  and  April  25.  1799  There 
were  no  observances  during  the  regime  of 
President  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  considered 
them  suggestive  of  monarchy.  But  his  suc- 
cessor, Prc-^ldent  James  Madison,  appointed 
January  12,  1815,  and  April  13,  1815,  to  be 
celebrated  After  this  last  ob.servance  our 
Thanksgiving  was  discontinued  for  exactly 
47  years. 


^f' 


y  '.;,=.:  w;':;i  w  -■!'.•■  wt:.*  T- '  v^  'K  '■  n.;';i.  :t 
ht  r.-elf  and  fr. '■  •=•-.  ^11  chiiciren  by  writing. 
She  became  et  t  ;  •  ihe  Ladies  Magazine  of 
Boston;  took  over  editorship  of  Godey's  Lady's 
Book  when  that  magazine  consolidated  ^  ith 
the  other  publication  She  moved  to  P;  :  - 
delphia  wlip;*  Godey's  Lady's  Book  was  pub- 
lished; r'  !ii:.  :.pd  at  her  po6t  36  years.  She 
died  in  Plilladelphia  in  1879. 

Mrs.  Hale  felt  keenly  the  neglect  of  our 
national  holiday.  In  an  effort  to  revive  it 
she  conducted  a  continuous  campaign 
through  the  columns  of  her  magazine,  sup- 
plementrd  bv  '.erters  to  Presidents  Fillmore. 
Pierce.  Bu  ;.;.:  ai;  and  Lincoln  In  the  end 
Plip  -u'-r . .  (if";  ip  arou'lng  public  sentimer,' 
whi.-fi  r:  V- •,. :i:7.pd  around  the  victory  of  the 
Uni^  :     .A:::  v   ..•    'hp  B.,\x:e  Of  Gettysburg. 

Ill  a  C^ULV  t  Lady.-  Book  for  1863  Mrs. 
Hale  wTote.  triumphantly:  "President  Lincoln 
recognized  the  truth  of  the^e  '.(".Vau  (the  uni- 
fying of  a  r,:ti:y:ial  day  of  !:-..;i  fc-l  as  soon 
as  t!>-'v  wpr  pri.-enteci  to  h.ir:  H.-^  reply 
to  cii:  .  :  ;^-r:.:  v.hi  :\  prnclama':  :.  :;:  iH.inting 
the  last  Tl  ;;:'-(-:av  in  Ncvci-b,  •■  :sfi:i  as  a  day 
of  natlCI.a.   tl    .:  k   _•■■.  : :  t; 

FTF.M:  Y    EST.ABLlSHlirD 

President  Lincoln's  action  set  a  precedent 
which  has  been  followed  by  each  succeeding 
President  with  two  exceptions.  In  1865  Pres- 
ident A:  ;rt  .\  Jirkson  appointed  Thursday. 
Decemb'  .    :L,  day,  and  in  1940  and  1941 

President  Ruobevelt  set  aside  the  third  Thurs- 
day in  November  for  observance. 


Hercaftt  : 

the   holiday   will    rem.. ::.    s  ..tic 

due   to   a:. 

;>'■■    cf   Cr;ni;rr.«-5   wltTl:    t\\-  d   the 

fourth   Tl  1. 

l:^c■i;lV    :i:    N-.  \'t'i; ,bf ;     .:•■      ur    na- 

tional  Tl...: 

K"^-  '■.:-■  1.  :   i-irv  year  after  1941. 

Thus 

ur    bfi   \\  •    institutions    is 

flrn;:v  e.'-;..! 

:..  h-  ::       O:.   tl..^  Tl;,.  :.ksgivlng  of 

1942   ;«t    u,- 

i    :-'-:d\r  tl.e  c;ay  -t-rii  as  a  part 

of  our  profound  cause  for  gratitude. 


The  Education  Bill 
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Ivli'.  MALONFY.  Mi.  Pr-Md-:!',  I  a>k 
unaninu  :;>  vo:\?'-'r.i  tc  h.:\<'  ;im::' --d  in 
the  App-'r:n:x  cf  t!>'  Ri/'oi'D  ar:  *'G-;::'';a' 
from  ihf-  Harifon;  Tinn-s  (i  l,).'ce:ii.bcr  5, 
1942,  <-]':•  l"d  "Tlif  Ediirad-n  Bill." 

There  b;  mp  r.o  -  c.'  --i- ::  •;;.-  editorial 
"Was  ordcrea  lu  b;  pr.n','  d  ii-  ilie  Record, 
H>  follows: 

n-fK  Fri"r«T:'"''N   ft:  l 

As  the  P!:.!  "f  r\:f  S;--!,' v-bcventh  Con- 
gress appro;  '  (^  !•:.  M  n-  t.)  be  little  like- 
lihood that  'If  prt-(M.;  ^!  ;  .-e  and  House  of 
RepreseritBt:\p-  v.'.'  ',  k-^  ■:  v  action  on  the 
b;''.  ;!;ipropriat;t,.'  s?  o  ■■fV"^ 'yn  '  a  vear  to  aid 
p-,b  :'  educatioti  iv.  :hc  S'^:*-  The  measure 
;,:■  :>■.■,  I  :,(;::. ^-  a  '.  ne  l:n!'^  Opposed  to 
It  a:i  :r,f  ;r.:i(  :«  oi  the  sr-ralled  tcnomy  nine 
who  feel  ti-..it  this  is  nc;  ::m-  :•  ex'ft'.d  f;rT::rr 
aid  to  the  S'nTes  Advocit:;:''  it  ,.;•'■  Mf -ttt-f-- 
Of  Congress  ul,')  rna::-,taiT.  thut  -x:/ i:r.::^  hen- 
cral  aid  ht  Last  son-.f^  :  t  ::.f,-  ^^',  'c-  '.v:ll  not 
be  able  '•■  •y.'-:\cir'  aiit  ■]■.::;■  i-  <  ;;•  ,i,.:i::'  nal  ta- 
(-;;!•;'■■  It  ,.i.\'t!::r.-  :■  ■  ,  he  done  about  ti,  :t 
Viiii  ut  by  s.ittie  Iui^..:e  Congress. 


The  price  of  aeceptl:..",  Tf\\'- ' .  '  i->     - 

eral  control     Senator  Etrd,  c!  \  :.,^.:...    ...    ul: 

of  the  economy  bloc,  points  out  that  Federal 
aid  for  building  htt-hwsvs  in  the  States  has 
rf^ulted  in  the  S'  .tcs  li  >vlnz  to  spend  the 
money  about  as  th(  F>  ciit  .!  G':".'-;^i:!f:e:'.T  de- 
mands. It  would  b«  i:,f  s.in.e  wnv  \>,.th  the 
schools,  he  says,  if  this  bill  were  to  pass,  de- 
spite provision  in  the  bill  that  no  United 
Stales  oCBcial  shall  exercise  any  control  over 
local  schools. 

Independent  as  most  Americans  are.  there 
are  few  who  are  averse  to  letting  the 
Federal  Government  carry  as  much  of  the  tax 
burden  as  possible  Hartford  has  been  will- 
ing to  accept  $425,000  to  rebuild  the  Gully 
Brook  sewer.  We  have  gladly  accepted  m«ny 
thousands  of  dollars  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
caring  for  the  unemployed  during  the  recent 
fif^presslon  V.'o  have  accepted  aid  for  the 
Municipal  H  -:  -i;  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses, H;-  '.  fused,  we  should  have  had 
to  finance  :  iprovements  out  of  taxes  on 
real  estate,  lor  the  most  part,  or  have  gone 
without  the  improvements  East  Hartford. 
Groton.  and  other  communities  have  accepted 
Federal  money  to  build  schools  to  provide  fa- 
cilities for  children  of  war  workers.  Fed- 
eral housing  projects  still  further  add  to 
benefits  the  communities  have  taken 

All  these  add  up  to  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. They  relieve  property  owners  of  a 
large  tax  burden,  but  they  also  take  from 
the  citizens  some  of  their  former  inrip- 
pendence.  They  indicate  a  trend  t  ,i ;  1 
centralization  that  cannot  be  denied,  and 
which  18  not  welcome     The  question  Is  how 


to   avoid   it    nrd 

facilities   ft;,;]    -- - 
provldr-;  >'.  *';.■  s 

full    ShiiSP    T:    W.-,  :  !-i 

This  pn-i    t  ft 
cation  wois  a   b 
States  \\}-;;i'>i  I,:.'.' 
poor  StHt^  -  XV  1 
ones.     Unc-  f    t! 


same  time   provide 

at  simply  must  be 

-  rontribute  their 

.•  f  rt. 
uiifi  ..  \^■:■r   for  edu- 

:      ;aiiit.~t  ratio  to 
'■■'.  '-=t  income.    The 

e  thfit:  tl-.(-  wealthy 
.ifi    '•■!,;?■    S'-iuthern 
w    ■  t-  :;r .■ ' rt 


States,  where  education  is  of 
for  whites  and  hardly  more  t:  ,;,  i  n.  t;.f 
fCH"  Ner;  ■= '  would  be  enabled  to  improve 
their  Evsttnis.  Teachers  would  be  better 
paid  and  there  could  be  more  of  them. 

The  piu-pose  of  the  bill  is  admirable.  The 
only  doubts  one  may  entertain  concerning  it 
are  those  which  accompany  sacrifice  of  Inde- 
pendence, So  far  as  principle  is  concerned, 
the  bill  sets  up  nothing  new.  All  the  States 
have  taken  Federal  mcney,  for  a  multitude 
of  objectives.  To  take  more  for  education 
will  not  establish  a  precedent.  It  will  how- 
ever give  pau.se  to  citizens  who  have  not 
previously  objected  to  Federal  grants  There 
Is  great  sensitiveness  to  anything  that  threat- 
ens to  take  control  of  schools  and  of  the 
training  of  children  out  of  the  hands  of 
local  citizens  and  the  home.  There  is  no 
denying  that  all  these  crants  and  other 
assistance  are  tending  tc  l>rt  .  j.n  what 

few  barriers  remain  again:  t   ituii.ii  control 
of  State  and  local  activities. 


Vittorv  and  Peace 


I  ;;dE:>.SIC:'N   (. 'F  RFMd,RKS 

HON.  GEORGE  D,  AIKEN 

.  !>    ^■FPM  '  NT 
IN   TlIF   FENA'IE   '..I-    TllK    UNITED   FT,'.Tr:S 

Tuesd'y.:  Dr ember  15  ^ legislative  day  of 

M    "..ryrj   Norr^vh'--'-  30 >,  1942 

Mr,  AIKEN.  M.-,  Pitsident.  I  asK 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
An  '  ndix  of  1  '  Ri  hd  an  address  en- 
UUlu  "Vicloij   u.'.u  Ft  ace,"  which  was 


Ai;no 
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■rr.v    ^'ar/ripcl 

whe'her  tfie 
and     ^ 


have  been  unjustly  criticizing  our  efTorls 

■.^r    on  the  whclle 


;g  .1  front  worthy 


of 


this  great  struggle      H 

our  people  are  preser.  . 

the   great   patriot?  who,   through   blood 

tears,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  free  e^" 

ment. 

There  Is  a  hard  and  \c:  ■•  fi^";  •  ;! 

the   indicat:ou5   now   are    •.  l.i  y 

g.ght    of   us   and   cur   allies.      What   of 
victory?     It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  in 
Tlctory  there  must  be  no  appeasement — thire 
muat  t>e  no  thought   of  a  :."-"^':a:ed  pe.^j'e. 


a  id 


rvi' 

this 
this 


delivered  by  our  crpatiy   :e  p*':fi;   ci;- 
;•'  u  ae.  the  senic :  S'-nito:  l:um  N'-b:wKA 

Mr   N  ;p?:5      j  •":.■■  Fre^Kiom  Hiu.-';  ral 
r  p.   ■;.■.'  t'^.'     :'  P'.-j.:.  HartK:^r  a::n.'.'er>aj 
a-  Cirnegie  lis'.'.   r,r.  D^^<:>rr.o>  r  6    1j42 
Inere  being  no  objecmn.  the  acid:- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rr  t^^o, 
as  follows: 

One  year  ago  a'  P-c  H. '.'-'■■'•-  h  ::/.::-■:(;?. 
unmerciful,  and  r  >..:.■.:. c  >: 
our  Nation  In  th-  :;  <  P  :  1  ■. 
alhes.  we  have  bcs...  ue:  :.::.:._; 
lion  of  the  world.  The  :-.;•>  .- 
principles  of  human  freedcjin 
amon?  men  and  nations  shall  rule  ti.e  .i.  .C. 
or  whether  cur  civlhyatlon.  as  it  now  exists, 
ihall  be  Wotted  out  and  we  shall  become  the 
slaves  of  a  world  die- j*  r  .-loved  only  by  a 
lust  for  power  and  tr.e  d--- •.ruction  of  eveiy- 
thirg  that  is  near  and  dear  to  those  who  !«- 
heve  in  human  progress;  arid  in  h\:ni.ui  h;  p- 

pliKSS. 

Hitler,  the  outsta  :■.;!.  ;.^  n.r-.itcr  of  the 
ages,  has  made  his  p-  ;,  '■  :,»•;  eve  they  nre 
destined  to  rule  the  world  and  are  JUAtifed 
in  using  any  means  at  their  command  to 
bring  about  this  result. 

The  leaders  of  Japan  have  taught  this  doc- 
trine to  their  people  for  generations. 

The  same  doctrine  has  been  advocated  by 
Mus^olmi. 

Each  has  taught  his  people  to  t)elleve  that 
eventually  they  will  be  the  conquerors  of  the 
whole  world 

There  is  no  love  bet.^een  Germany.  Japun, 
and  Italy.  At  heart  these  pieople  hate  ejch 
other  with  a  relentless  hatred  but.  at  ihe 
present  time,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  each  cne 
of  the.se  would-be-dictators  to  unite  their 
forces  in  order  to  obliterate  all  governments 
founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  equal  r._  - 
and  human  freedom.  If  they  could  su.  i  *  : 
in  this  dastardly  attempt  to  rule  the  woild, 
there  would  soon  follow  a  war  between  ih  !se 
three  domineering  nations  with  their  c<  n- 
flicting  ambitions.  .^:re  idv  the  doni  ;.a'  n 
of  Hitler  has  shed  :  -  i,  f--v  and  ;r..i  i-  e 
over  Italy  to  such  an  extent  that  Italy  i»  naw 
withering  and  decaying  under  the  heel  of  liie 
German  army. 

The  civilized  world  refuses  to  be  destroy  ed 
bv  any  such  doctrine  For  one  year  we  hi  ve 
been  flghtirg  and  suffering,  and  cur  soldi  ?rs 
have  been  dying  on  the  battle  fronts  of  ihe 
world 

China  has  been  ~i;fT'r.;.g  from  the  cn- 
slaiights  of  a  murderoiis  foe  for  a  r^  h. 
longer  time,  and  through  it  all.  while  iv.  :..« 
of  her  people  have  been  killtd  a..a  ■  ler  | 
millions  have  undergone  un'cid  ai.d  i  - 
speakable  outrages  at  the  hand.^  of  a  pa^;  ;: 
foe.  she  has  been,  and  still  is.  upholding  :ne 
banner  of  human  liberty  and  battling  brav  >ly 
In  defense  of  the  principles  which  we  beli«  ve 
to  l>e  the  foundaf.cn  or  every  righteous  gc  v- 
ernment 

The  people  of  Gre^t  Br. tain  have  befn 
suffering  much  longer  than  we  They  h£  ve 
kept  the  flres  of  human  liberty  burning  un- 
der conditions  which  are  almost  unbelicvatlo. 
Ruisia  has  never  flinched  while  the  dictai  or 
was  robbing  her  country  and  killing  ler 
people  by  the  thousands.  The  sacrifice  which 
Riissla  has  made  stands  out  in  the  worl  Is 
history  as  one  of  the  greatest  tributes  to  the 
cause  in  which  we  believe. 

Some    of   cur   people    are   shocked   at    t  be 
sacrifices  we  are  called  upon  to  make     They 

In 


The  terms  of  this  victory  must  be  absolute. 
T-.  ;  ►'  .".lust  be  an  unconditional  surrender. 
Ti.e  question  as  to  what  must  be  the  terms 
of  the  peace  following  such  a  surrender  Is  as 
great  in  importance  as  the  war  Itself.  What 
good  will  come  to  humanity  if  we  win  the 
V  r  A',  d  lose  the  peace?  What  doth  it  proflt 
a  i;.:.  If  he  win  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul?  Two  things  are  necessary  and 
essential  in  the  peace  treaty.  First,  it  must 
bring  a  peace  which  shall  be  permanent,  and. 
second,  this  peace  must  be  Just  and  fair  be- 
tween us  and  our  enemies.  When  I  say  us, 
I  include  our  noble  and  valiant  allies. 

How  can  such  a  peace  be  obtained?  To  my 
mind,  the  most  important  and  essential 
factor  in  the  peace  must  be  the  complete  dis- 
armament of  our  foes.  Every  submarine  and 
armored  ship  must  be  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  Every  factory  making  war  materials 
must  be  absolutely  and  completely  demol- 
ished. Every  soldier  must  be  disarmed. 
Even  a  police  force  necessary  to  maintain  the 
peace  mu.st  be  supervised  in  order  that  It 
may  not  become  a  part  of  a  military  prep- 
aration of  rearmament.  No  military  training 
or  preparation  for  war.  however  small,  should 
be  permitted.  The  treaty  must  provide  that 
this  disarmament  shall  be  permanent.  Hav- 
ing completely  disarmed  our  enemies,  and 
having  provided  that  disarmament  shall  be 
permanent,  we  must  then,  with  this  qualifi- 
cation, treat  our  conquered  enemies  in  a 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  equality. 

V  :  n  we  approach  that  sacred  peace  table 
'.^e  ;:.:-;t  cast  out  of  our  hearts  all  thoughts 
of  revenge  and  hatred.  I  know  this  will  be 
difficult  to  do  because  It  will  be  said  that 
these  enemies  which  have  been  so  ruthless,  so 
deceitful,  and  so  murderous,  must  be  pun- 
ished and  that  under  the  rules  of  past  wars 
we  would  be  Ju.stifled  in  heaping  humiliation 
and  disgrace  upon  them  for  many  years  to 
come  This  feeling  of  hatred  in  our  hearts 
and  revenge  in  our  souls  is  perhaps  natural. 
However,  one  of  the  sacrifices  we  must  make 
in  order  to  secure  a  permanent  peace  is  that 
we  must  approach  the  council  table  with 
clean  hands  and  pure  hearts.  We  must  real- 
ize that  we  are  not  making  a  treaty  for  the 
men  who  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
and  who  have  been  guilty  of  these  terrible 
crimes  against  mankind.  We  are  not  mak- 
ing a  treaty  for  their  benefit:  we  are  not  mak- 
ing a  treaty  for  our  benefit.  We  know  that 
those  who  sit  opposite  each  other  at  the 
peace  table  will  soon  pass  on.  A  treaty  which 
takes  into  consideration  only  those  who  actu- 
ally sign  the  treaty  would  not  bring  a  perma- 
nent peace.  We  are  making  this  peace  treaty 
for  millions,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
innocent  people  yet  unborn. 

In  the  Initial  stages  of  this  peace  it  will 
be  necessary  for  small  standing  armies  to 
remain  in  the  conquered  territory  to  see  that 
the  treaty  is  carried  out  in  good  faith.  As 
the  years  pass  by  even  these  small  standing 
armies  cm  be  decrea.sed.  and  it  will  not  be 
many  years  until  the  armies  can  be  entirely 
withdrawn.  Perhaps  our  representatives, 
stationed  at  different  places  in  the  conquered 
territory,  vested  with  the  power  that  the 
treaty  will  give  them  to  examine  Industrial 
developments  In  order  to  see  that  there  is  no 
military  preparation  under  any  guise,  will  be 
sufficient.  Indeed  it  will  not  be  long  until 
such  a  treaty  will  be  hailed  with  Joy  by  our 
conquered  enemies.  We  must  give  them 
every  possible  assistance;  we  must  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked.  We  must  be 
the  good  Samaritan. 

Rich  and  abundant  fruit  will  come  from 
such  a  course.  Those  people  will  soon  realize 
that,  while  they  and  their  forefathers  were 
compelled  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  the 
upbuilding  and  maintenance  of  military 
equipment,  they  will  be  able  to  devote  their 
energies  to  temples  r'  peace  and  to  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  developments.  They 
will  soon  realize  that  they  are  getting  more 


out  of  life  and  that  the  chief  aim  of  man  Is 
not  to  maintain  military  supremacy  but  to 
upbuild  the  avenues  of  all  friendly  commerce 
and  peaceful  intercourse  among  nations.  It 
will  not  be  many  years  until  these  concjuered 
nations  will  be  governed  by  men  whti  have 
never  breathed  the  spirit  of  militarism.  It 
will  become  evident  to  them  as  it  will  to  the 
whole  world,  that  It  is  foolish,  illogic&l,  un- 
merciful, and  unrighteous  to  force  unwilling 
people  to  devote  a  lifetime  of  toil  in  building 
up  and  maintaining  a  military  dictatorship. 

The  experience  through  whlcli  we  hav  ?  trav- 
eled, and  the  evil  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  this  war.  demonstrates  th{.t  our 
Nation  unarmed  cannot  live  In  peace  while 
the  enemies  of  democracy  are  building  up 
military  armament  to  be  used  eventually  In 
our  destruction  and  in  the  destruction  of  all 
the  other  democracies.  We  will  have  &  great 
responsibility  on  our  hands — greater  than  any 
we  have  ever  had  and  greater  than  hfis  ever 
been  assumed  by  any  nation  or  any  combina- 
tion of  nations.  We  will  have  on  our  shoul- 
ders the  responsibility  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  preventing  of  another  world 
conflagration.  This  responsibility  will  be 
ours — we  cannot  shift  It — we  cannot  avoid  it. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  disarm 
at  once.  We  must  maintain,  for  a  time  at 
least,  a  supremacy  over  our  conquered  ene- 
mies until  the  disarmament  feature  of  the 
peace  has  grown  into  the  hearts  of  men,  has 
been  tried  in  the  balance,  and  much  good  has 
come  of  it.  Our  disarmament  will  tak?  care 
of  itself.  If  Germany.  Japan,  and  Italy  are 
completely  disarmed,  and  are  kept  disarmed, 
the  world  will  be  safe  for  peaceful  rule  if  we 
ourselves  keep  the  faith.  Gradually  we  will 
And  it  unnecessary  to  continue  the  great  mili- 
tary preparations  we  have  been  compelled  to 
go  through  during  the  past  few  years  Wo 
will  lessen  our  preparation  and  thus  lighten 
the  burden  of  taxation  upon  our  people. 

With  the  nations  we  have  conquered  hail- 
ing the  peace  that  was  forced  upon  them,  with 
the  hearts  of  all  men  purified  In  fire  and  flame, 
and  all  united  In  building  a  world  when;  hap- 
piness, human  Joy.  human  liberty,  ar.d  the 
right  of  every  man  and  woman  to  think  and 
speak  his  thoughts  prevail,  a  new  civilization 
Will  emerge  and  the  building  of  a  new  world 
will  have  begun. 


Winnirn   tfr  W^.r  .<pc!  Keepinj;   the    ^t-ace 
1  hruugh  Air  Pov,er 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  JtNM.NGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Deconber  15,  1942 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remai  ks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  news 
story  and  table  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Hera  d  of 
December  13.  1942: 

AIH    StJHPRISIS    AWAITING    AXIS,    GENERAL    ARNOLD 

RTVEALS ARMY    CHIEF   PLEDGES   SCOURGI  ?^G   BT 

NEW   FLYING    BATTLE    WAGONS 

Randolph  Field.  Tex..  December  13.— Lt. 
Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold,  Army  Air  Force  chief, 
declared  today  that  the  American  air  experts 
have  a  "secret  weapon  or  two  up  their  aerial 
sleeves"  and  will  soon  "put  on  a  special  dem- 
onstration   for    Hitler    and    Hirohito." 

Addressing  graduating  classes  from  Ran- 
dolph and  three  other  Texas  flying  scliools. 
Ainold  said  entirely  new  aerial  battle  wagon* 
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Ami 


are   en    the    way   from    American    assembly 
lines. 

"We'll  soon  put  on  a  demonstration  for 
Hitler  and  Hirohito,"  he  said,  "and  we  don't 
think  that  they  are  going  to  like  It,  either." 
"Within  a  few  months,"  he  said,  "the  Ger- 
mans and  Italians  will  feel  the  impact  of 
hundreds  of  planes  dropping  their  bombs  not 
on  one  or  two  nights  a  week,  but  every  day 
and  night  in  the  week." 

"When  that  time  comes."  he  said,  "we  will 
hit  their  submarines  while  being  constructed 
on  tneir  ways,  at  their  bases,  and  out  In  the 
wide  oceans. 

"We  will  hit  their  transportation  facilities, 
their  Industries,  their  munitions  plants,  their 
airplane  and  t^nk  factories.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pecpl-'  will  have  to  move  from 
ruined  cities  to  other  localities.  They  will 
realize  what  a  true  war  of  today  means.  Such 
is  the  fate  that  will  come  to  both  Germany 
and  Japan  " 

Reporting  a  ratio  of  more  than  four  enemy 
planes  destroyed  for  every  United  States  ship 
downed  in  10  months  of  1942.  Arnold  pre- 
dicted marked  increases  in  range,  speed,  fire- 
power and  bomb  loads  of  future  American 
planes.  And.  he  added,  "our  highly  destruc- 
tive .50  caliber  machine  guns  will  seem  like 
peashooters  compared  with  the  firepower  that 
we  are  putting  into  our  newest  big  ships." 
He  also  said: 

That  American  planes  will  make  good  the 
Japanese  radio  warning  to  its  people  that 
United  States  forces  will  raid  Tokyo  again. 
"We  are  coming  and  we  hope  to  mate  it 
soon."  he  said,  "and  when  we  do  come  it  will 
be  in  large  numbers.  We  won't  stop  with 
one  visit,  but  we  will  rettirn  again  and 
again." 

That  America's  aircraft  expansion  program 
will  double  its  present  output  of  4,000  planes 
a  month,  while  the  Army  air  force  will  reach 
a  total  of  more  than  2.000.000  officers  and 
men  by  the  end  of  next  year. 


HEEE    ARE    OmCIAL    BOX     SCORES    OF     YANK^'^'S 
AERIAL  COMBAT 

Randolph  Field.  Tex.,  December  13 — Box 
scores  of  Amcrlcan-Axls  aerial  combat  as  re- 
ported today  by  Lt.  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold, 
commander  of  the  United  States  Array  Air 
Forces : 

All    theaters   of   tear   from    Feb.    1    through 
Dec.  5.  1942 


De- 
stroyed 


ahlv 
de- 
stroyed 


r.  S.  Army  planes. 
All  A.\is  planes 


i:«i 
«2» 


27« 


Miss- 
ing 


104 


ToUl 


234 
1,"204 


European  theater  from   Dec.  7,  1941,  to 
Nov.  30,  1942 


1 

De- 
stroyed 

rnjb- 
ahly 
de- 
stroyed 

Miss- 
ing 

Total 

tr.  P.  Army  plnncs 

GcnnaD  plams 

32 
299 

32 

150 

192 

635 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  assurance  given  by 
General  Arnold  is  heartening.  It  is  true 
that  air  power  increasingly  will  bring  the 
victory  ever  nearer  for  America  and  the 
Allied  Nations.  I  am  informed  that  it 
will  take  about  250,000  aircraft  of 
the  Nazis  and  their  codest  rue  tors  to  cope 
with  50,000  planes  in  the  hands  of  United 
States  pilots  and  crews. 

After  victory  comes  we  shall  have  a 
need  for  keeping  and  improving  our  air- 
power  for  the  purposes  of  peace.    In  this 


connection  I  include  the  folic  wine  news 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Evening  Star  of  December  12, 
1942: 

WALLACE    SAYS    AIR    POWER    IS    NEEIlED    TO    KKEP 

FEACE 

Harrisbitrc  P  >  n -cember  12.— Vice  Presi- 
dent Waixace.  speaking  at  the  Army  Air  Force 
Intelligence  School  graduation  exercises  here 
today,  stressed  the  Importance  of  air  power 
in  keeping  the  peace  after  the  war  is  won. 

Mr  Wall.^ce  told  several  hundied  members 
of  the  class: 

"Air  power  is  one  of  our  greatest  hopes  for 
assuring  the  continued  peace  of  the  world 
when  victory  is  won. 

"The  possibility  of  enforcing  peace  upon 
the  world  by  air  power  consists  of  adequate 
numbers  of  planes  and  strategically  located 
basfs  will  make  the  task  an  easier  one  than 
might   be  possible  otherwise  " 


Infla^d     ltiiia!:c;n  -    Irrationa!     R.;!MUiIn3; 


REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  FLuMLEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  15,  1942 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  Members  will  recall  that  at  the  tim.e 
we  were  discussing  the  price  control  bill 
I  favored  the  Gore  plan  which  had  the 
backing  of  Mi .  Baruch.  and,  incidentally, 
I  think  was  approved  by  so  eminent  and 
experienced  a  legislator  as  our  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  State.  Anyway,  I 
favored  the  Gore  amendment  and  I  took 
occasion  to  say: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  no  chameleon;  I  just 
cannot  change  my  color  every  time  somebocy 
else  gets  out  on  a  limb  and  wants  me  to  climb 
a  tree  t<3  meet  him. 

On  the  4th  day  of  August  1941  I  said— and 
you  can  find  It  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  page  A3742— that — 

"Price  control  as  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of  the 
body  politic  is  as  effective  as  a  mustard  plaster 
on  a  gas  heater.  It  may  cover  a  hole  or  stop 
a  leak  temporarily  until  it  Is  dried  out  and 
tried  out.  but  it  15  too  late  when  it  has  to  lae 
offered  as  a  remedy.  *  •  *  Standing  alone 
It  will  not  solve  anything  much.  That  there 
can  be  no  price  control  without  wage  control 
is  too  elementary  and  axiomatic  a  propositlcm 
to  require  demonstration.  •  •  •  A  geneial 
advance  in  wages  like  an  advance  in  the  cost 
of  living  means  general  inflation." 

Then  on  November  25  of  the  same  year,  and 
on  page  9121  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
you  will  find  that  I  said : 

"It  is  Just  common  sense  that  there  can  be 
no  price  control  without  wage  control.  It  is 
too  elementary  and  axiomatic  a  proposition 
to  require  discussion  or  demonstration.  •  •  • 
To  say  that  we  can  avoid  direct  control  of 
wages  is  wishful  thinking.  It  is  the  only  way, 
if  experience  Is  a  standard,  that  an  upward 
tendency  of  costs  can  be  controlled.  •  •  • 
A  geaeral  advance  in  wages,  like  an  advance  In 
the  cost  of  living,  means  general  inflation. 
Labor  is  not  being  bought  or  sold — that  is 
all  bosh." 

A'^ain  on  the  :."  h  1  ty  of  November  1941  I 
said — and  It  is  v  <  ;  und  on  page  9210  of 
the  Congressional  P.xcord: 

'"With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Henderson  and 
Mr.  Baruch  and  all  the  economists,  who  ad- 
mittedly know  so  much  more  than  I  do  or 


can  ever  hope  to  know.  I  take  this  opportun- 
ity to  say  that  without  a  ceiling  on  salaries 
and  wages,  every  increase  in  the  rate  of  em- 
ployee compensation  necessitates  a  percent- 
age increase  In  the  cost  of  goods  made  or 
service  rendered.  The  Government  cannot 
freeze  prices  without  freezing  wages." 

Then  on  December  1.  as  appears  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  on  page  A5374. 1  said. 
with  respect  to  the  so-called  price-control 
bill,  that  those  who  voted  for  it  would  have 
a  lot  of  things  to  explain.  I  said  that  the 
bill  "politically,  from  a  partisan  standpoint, 
was  inexpedient,  inopportune;  and  from  a 
national  standpoint,  If  it  should  become  a 
law  as  it  passed  the  Hotose,  would  be  a  catas- 
trophe." 

Well,  it  passed  the  House  and  It  t)ecame  a 
law,  and  this  was  long  before  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  was  ever  thought  of,  but 
[  have  not  changed  my  ideas  or  my  opinion 
one  whit.  jot.  or  tittle.  My  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  fundamental  principles  for  price 
control  are  the  same  today  as  they  were  with 
respect  to  which  I  have  undertaken  to  make 
myself  very  clear  in  days  gone  by.  In  fact, 
my  position  has  been  strengthened  and  my 
Judgment  confirmed  by  what  has  happened. 
The  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  its 
administration  has  demonstrated  that  it  will 
not  work  efficiently  on  its  present  basis. 

My  reasons  and  my  conclusions  were  not 
original;  they  were  the  product  of  the  expe- 
riences of  the  ages.  They  are  based  on 
fundamentals.  Stripped  to  the  bone,  the 
fundamental  reasons  why  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  cannot  succeed — and  there- 
fore It  follows  that  it  is  wicked  to  waste  the 
taxpayer's  money  In  experimentation  futile 
at  the  outset — are  found  in  the  fact  that  itke 
immutable,  economic  laws  which  control  the 
destiny  of  men  and  nations  still  operate. 

There  can  be  no  really  effective  price  con- 
trol without  wage  control  and  the  other  essen- 
tial affiliates.  Common  sense  dictates  that 
you  cannot  sit  on  a  three-legged  stool  from 
which  one  or  two  of  the  legs  are  missing  and 
operate  successfully.  It  Just  cannot  be  done. 
Mr.  Henderson  admits  it.  He  says  wage  con- 
trol is  next.  That  is  too  late  for  the  Office  ol 
Price  Administration;  he  is  sitting  on  a  one- 
legged  stool  now.  The  President  is  reported 
ready  to  put  in  the  other  leg.  so  it  is  said. 
But  what  the  President  proposes  is  to  adept 
the  Canadian  system,  which  knocks  Mr.  Hen- 
derson off  the  stool  altogether. 

Our  Canadian  friends  across  the  border 
faced  facts  and  had  the  common  sense  and 
Intestinal  fortitude  to  make — and  they  have 
enforced — a  price-control  law  based  on  & 
three-legged  stool  on  which  they  sit  squarely 
and  from  which  they  operate  successfully. 
We  should  have  done  this  long  ago.  To  do 
Jt  now  as  we  should  do — and  as  it  is  reported 
the  President  is  ready  to  do — will  leave  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Henderson 
out  on  a  limb.  To  spend  money  on  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  now  Is  to  waste  an- 
other three  or  four  hundred  million  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  money,  which  every  econo- 
mist and  practical  man  knows  is  wasteful 
extravagance  for  useless  experimentation. 

The  Canadian  system  of  price  control  par- 
allels tlie  Gore  plan.  I  voted  for  the  Gore 
bill  long  ago;  In  fact.  I  helped  draw  it — or 
perhaps  I  should  say  made  suggestions  in- 
corporated In  it.  The  administration  op- 
posed it.  The  administration  choked  it  to 
death.  Now  the  administration  seems  to  re- 
lent, to  repent,  to  be  Inclined  to  acknowledge 
the  inevitable  and  immutable.  The  Gore  bill 
was  inevitable  and  immutable.  It  and  the 
Canadian  system  adapted  to  our  situation  are 
the  answer,  and  the  only  answer  to  our  prob- 
lems. The  President  has  intimated  that  this 
is  so.  The  record  shows — and  my  friends 
know  that  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  for 
efficient  price  control,  and  that  there  has  been 
no  more  ardent  advocate  of  it  than  I  am  and 
1   have  been. 
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I  am  lor  price  control— the  small  o 
man.  I  am  against  inflation.  Tlie 
Price  Administration  as  now  constitu 
destroy  the  small  businessman,  will 
employment,  and  aid  inflation  Inst 
stopping  it.  and  Is  in  no  sense  price 
as  set  up — let  the  chips  fall  where  t 
History  as  it  ?hall  be  written  shall 
between  me  and  these  who  contend 
contra.'y. 

Some  of  the  Members  will  also 
that  I  opposed  the  prop'^-'^c!  np-or 
tion  for  the  set-up  of  :;.'   O   ['   A. 
cerning  this  matter  I  said,  among 
things: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  notxxly  should  misilnder- 
stand  my  position  with  reference  to  price 
control.  I  am  for  it.  I  do  net  thlnt  the 
law  as  enacted  goes  far  enough  became  of 
Its  certain  omissions 

Nevertheless.  I  am  for  the  forceful,  Proper, 
and  complete  administration  of  sucti  law 
as  we  have  on  the  bocks. 

I  am  opposed  to  spenduie;  the  peoples 
money  unnecessarily  to  feed  the  bureaucracy 
octopus,  increase  the  Army  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, interfere  with  States"  r:ghti  and 
Internal  eccncmies.  O 

All    this   talk    about   what   somebcd 
done    is   egocentric   buncombe.     This 
time    to    forget    the    people.     They    a 
ones   who   did   it.     They   are   the   one; 
can  and  will  do  it  again  If  given  a  c 
without    being    hamstrung,    gagged 
tied,  and  'obbed  of  their  rights. 

There   is  no  need,  nor   is  there  Jus 
tion  for  setting  up  a  new  octopean 
with   tentacles   reaching   into   every 
Hi   this  land      There  is  no  real   reasc 
the    Federal   Government   should    u: 
to  make  more  Federal  Jobs  or  further 
prive    the   States   of    their   rights    and    their 
authority  over  their  own  citizens. 

There  is  no  sound  argument  for 
the    multitude   of   places   suggested 
Oflice  of  Pr'ce  Administration,  under  p; 
they  could  be  filled,  and  would  be 
volunteers.     Moreover,  it  is  not  fair  or 
or  Just  to  go  into  a  community  or 
State  or  into  an  area  and  offer  to  par 
group  for  services  rendered  as  against  th 
lions   who   have   been   and   are   contr 
their  services  gratuitously. 

When  a  man  v^olunteers  his  service! 
has  given  them  and  Is  stlli  ready  to  give 
It  adds  insult  to  injury  to  set  up  a.s  a  pi 
agency  a  paid  group  to  render  a 
service.     The  pay  for  this  group  comes 
your  pocket  and  from  my  pocket  and 
the  pocket   of   the  man  who  volunteei 

services.     Think  it  over.     It  is  pr.v 

That  IS  what  the  competent  voluntee 
my  district  write  me,  and  that  is  wha 
people  think. 

Now,  I  am  a  lawyer  and  I  know  that 
yers  are  held  up  to  criticism  but  not 
Yet  the  idea  that  the  Office  of  Price 
Istration  needs  534  paid  attorneys  on  du 
the  office  plus  2.222  in  the  field  is  non.-^ 
The  attorneys  general  of  the  several 
plus  a  few  added  lawj-ers.  who  wculd  be 
Ing  to  give  their  services,  could   hacdlfe 
problems.     What  is  more.  It  has  been 
gested  that  under  the  proposed  set-up 
will  be  seme  2.756  different  rulings 
less.    Three  hundred  outstanding  lawyej^; 
be  called  i  pen  In  an  emergency  are  en 
Then  there  are  the  644  economists  ar 
statisticians    and    1,804    business    spec 
plus  5,500  field  offices.     It  is  rld.culous. 
Now.   when   you  get   right   down   to 
tacks,    50    economists — whatever    they 
are  45  too  many.    Ten  statisticians,  if 
know  their  Jobs  and  are  competent 
suffice  instead  of  117. 

That    brings    us    to    bu"iness    spec; 
Who  Is  qualified  as  such  In  the  several  S' 
The  State  chambers  of  commerce  and 
such  organizations  could  supply  compete 
men.     When   there  are   so  many  scurce^ 
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supply  man-material  Ir  the  several  States, 
this  question  of  5,500  field  offices  Is  a  wild 
gue&s.  Why  not  put  the  Rotary  and  the 
Kiwanis  Clubs  to  work?  They  will  do  the 
Job. 

The  whole  set-up  as  proposed  is  cumber- 
some, unworkable,  un-American,  unfair,  and 
unnecessary.  This  attem.pt  to  build  up,  un- 
necessarily, an  army  of  from  66.000  to  90.000 
men  and  women  will  not  stand  the  light 
of  day.  The  maximum  number  Justified 
could  net  reach  12.000. 

Fifty  million  dollars  is  altogether  too  much 
to  appropriate.  They  ask  for  many  thou- 
sands more  people  than  the  Budget  said  they 
needed.  I  am  opposed  to  the  figures  as 
approved  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  committee  has  given  them  too  much 
money. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  Is  the  people,  not 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  that  will 
operate  and  make  this  price  control  a  succtss. 

For  the  good  which  has  already  been  ac- 
complished, the  people,  and  not  the  Office  of 
Price    Administration,    are    responsible. 

Let  us  stop  and  think  It  over.  Let's  realize 
that  the  people  are  incensed  by  the  manner 
in  which  this  thing  is  being  handled.  When 
aroused  righteously  and  Justly  as  in  this  case, 
to  protect  themselves,  the  people  are  mighty 
and  will  prevail.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
found  that  to  be  true  when  he  tried  to  pack 
the  Supreme  Court.  Popular  as  he  was,  he 
Just  cculd  not  do  that  to  the  people.  They 
would  not  let  him:  he  was  helpless. 

When  the  people  make  up  their  minds.  In- 
dividuals do  not  count.  The  people  know 
what  they  think  is  best  for  them.  They  get 
what  they  want.  In  this  Government  of  ours. 
we  proceed  on  the  theory,  as  Dr.  Gallup  said 
the  other  day.  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
Instinctively  know  what  is  best  for  them. 
The  proof  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
discarded  the  National  Recovery  Administra- 
tion long  before  the  Supreme  Court  rejected 

As  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  know  what  is  best  for  them,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  they  favored  the  Selective  Service 
proposal  and  were  out  to  win  the  war  a  month 
before  the  bill  was  enacted.  They  were  op- 
posed to  isolationism  and  appeasement,  as 
some  of  ycu  may  know. 

They  realize  their  power  when  they  get 
ready  to  let  It  loose,  and  woe  be  to  the  man 
who  gets  In  their  way  when  they  glow  and 
pulsate  with  the  vigor  injected  Into  them  by 
the  founding  fathers  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  They  are  determined  to  pro- 
tect their  rights,  to  keep  the  administration 
of  their  affairs  within  their  control  and  out 
of  the  hands  of  spoilsmen,  would-be  dictators 
and  over-enthuslastlc  theorists,  and  to  win 
the  war.  Just  now  the  people  are  on  the 
warpath.  Take  notice  and  govern  yourselves 
accordingly. 

This  appropriation  should  be  cut  to  the 
bone  and  only  half  of  it  should  be  made  avail- 
able until  a  report  has  been  made  to  Congress 
and  to  the  taxpayers,  accounting  for  the  way 
In  which  the  money  has  been  expended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  changed  ray 
mind  with  respect  to  either  of  these  mat- 
ters, and  the  situation  is  even  worse  to- 
day than  I  anticipated  it  could  be. 

The  New  England  delegation  has  re- 
cently and  rightfully  united  to  under- 
take, if  possible,  to  get  relief  from  the 
intolerable  and  inexcusable  shortage  of 
fuel  oil;  a  situation  obtaining  in  the  17 
northeastern  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  was  a  member  of  a  sub- 
committee which  held  hearings  galore. 
Eventually  certain  members  of  that  sub- 
committee wc.'-e  detailed  to  draft  a  ten- 
tative report  to  be  made  to  the  entire 
delegation  covering  the  findings  and  in- 
cluding recommendations.    The  tenta- 


tive report  was  all  right  so  far  as  It  went, 
but  that  was  not  far  enough,  as  I  saw  it, 
so  I  wrote  the  chairman  of  the  special 
committee,  as  follows: 

Hon.  Ralph  O.  Brewster, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  read  the  ten- 
tative draft  of  the  report.    It  is  fair  enough 
except  that  I  do  not  see  why  we  she  uld  per- 
mit ourselves  to  be  made  the  goat. 

I  will  sign  the  report  as  drawn  with  the 
reservation  that  I  may  say  what  I  thl.ik  about 
It  and  that  I  am  not  to  be  bound  to  keep 
still  by  having  signed  it. 

I  reserve  the  right  to  say  publicly  'hat  I  do 
not  propose  to  be  made  a  monkey  ol  nor  the 
laughing  stock  of  a  group  which  has  discrim- 
inated against  the  17  States,  call  it  what  you 
may.  The  same  fellows  Just  cannct  try  to 
knife  me  in  the  back  when  I  am  looking  them 
in  the  face  and  get  away  with  It. 

I  do  not  propose  to  be  placed  In  llie  posi- 
tion of  assenting  by  falling  to  disagree.  For 
a  year  and  a  half  I  have  tried  to  tell  the 
powers  that  be  that  what  is  happening  was 
bound  to  happen,  and  they  laughed  at  me. 
That's  that. 

So  I  suggest  that,  were  I  drawing  the  re- 
port, I  would  put  on  page  4,  somewhere 
around  the  fourth  paragraph,  a  v?ry  definite 
and  positive  statement  to  the  effect  that: 

"For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  representing  the  17  Atlantic 
States  involved,  realizing  what  confronted 
them  and  the  areas  which  they  represent, 
have  untiringly,  unceasingly,  and  js  force- 
fully as  they  have  known  how,  but  still  un^ 
availingly,  related  and  restated  the  facts 
with  respect  to  the  prospects  confronting 
them  and  the  people  whom  they  represent 
If  and  when  sufficient  fuel  oil  were  not  avail- 
able. 

"The  statements  so  repeatedly  and  author- 
itatively made,  but  nevertheless  apparently 
Ignored,  are  now  corroborated  by  the  stern, 
cold,  hard  facts  found  in  the  situation  which 
obtains.  The  situation  speaks  loucer  than 
any  words." 

For  one,  I  do  not  propose  to  let  any  alibis 
of  the  bureaucrats  suffice,  nor  will  I  be  held 
responsible  for  their  almost  crimiml  negli- 
gence, their  lack  of  foresight,  and—to  put  it 
more  politely  perhaps — their  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  a  situation  as  evidenced.  Sot  do  I 
Intend  to  let  them  slide  out  from  under  the 
terrible  responsibility  which  is  theirs  for  a 
situation  which  now  obtains  and  whl  ;h  could 
have  been  avoided  and  prevented  had  the  ad- 
vice and  the  suggestions  and  the  lacts  we 
presented  been  taken  into  considenitlon  or 
had  they  listened  to  Mr.  Ickes  and  jaid  at- 
tention to  the  demands  which  he  made  cov- 
ering the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  obviating  the 
Inevitable  shortage  of  fuel  oil  to  keep  a  people 
from  freezing  in  these  17  States.  The  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  those  who,  though  they 
had  ears,  would  net  hear  and  who,  though 
they  had  eyes,  would  not  see.  and  not  on  us 
who  over  and  over  again  have  iterated  and 
reiterated  the  statement  that  what  Is  hap- 
pening woud  happen.  These  facts  th(?  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  know  a:id  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  place  the  re- 
sponsibility where  it  belongs. 

I  most  certainly  would  put  something  of 
that  kind  into  this  report  or  else  we  stand 
where  everybody  else  has  stood  We  have  got 
nowhere.  We  have  done  nothing.  Our  hear- 
ings have  accomplished  nothing.  The  powers 
that  be  still  continue  to  be.  and  to  be  as  In- 
efficient as  they  have  been  and  to  be  as  de- 
fiant as  they  are. 

There  is  no  real  rea.scn  under  God's  '.leaven. 
with  all  the  oU  that  there  is  In  the  (ountry 
and  In  the  ground,  why  any  part  Df  this 
country  should  be  com.pelled  to  be  frcizen  to 
death,  except  becaiise  of  the  Inefflclercy,  in- 
competency, and  the  lack  of  foresight,  plan- 
ning, and  ccoidiuation,  plus  friction,  within 
the  bureaus. 
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All  I  have  said  is  so  true  that  nobody  can 
dispute  It.  Certainly  ycur  children  and 
grandchildren,  and  mine,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land area  should  net  have  to  freeze  to  death 
this  winter  because  some  Inefficient,  incom- 
petent, nonelected,  dictatorial  bureaucrat  did 
not  have  the  brains  to  know  that  what  you 
and  I  were  telling  him  was  true. 

1  am  not  for  being  too  polite.  We  are  do- 
ing business  with  raw-bloods.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  life  and  death  in  our  areas.  The  bu- 
reaucrats are  fighting  to  save  a  Job  for  them- 
selves 

With  kind  regards.  I  remain. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Charles  A.  Plumley, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  subsequently  the  entire 
delegation  met  in  conference;  the  ten- 
tative report  was  redrafted  to  contain  in 
substance  some  of  my  suggestions,  and  I 
t;^ink  the  people  and  Congress  are  en- 
titled to  read  the  report,  which  follows: 

Interim  Report  of  the  New  England  Mem- 
bers OF  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
To  Investigate  the  Fuel  Oil  Situation, 
December  14,  1942 

The  purpose  of  this  interim  report  Is  to 
present  the  facts,  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  to  date  of  the  New  Eng- 
land delegation  in  the  Congress  on  the  fuel- 
oil  situation  as  it  concerns  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States. 

The  New  England  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, having  further  reviewed  and  investi- 
gated the  fuel  situation,  find  the  following 
facts: 

1.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  more 
than  95  percent  of  all  petroleum  products 
were  transported  to  New  England  by  ocean 
tankers.  Submarine  warfare  and  the  needs 
of  our  armed  forces  have  reduced  this 
method  of  transportation  to  a  minimum. 
Practically  all  transportation  of  fuel  oil  into 
New  England  today  is  by  rail  or  local  barge. 

2  The  amount  of  petroleum  required  in 
the  six  New  England  States  has  been  variously 
estimated  by  experts,  but  it  is  approximately 
320.000  barrels  per  day. 

3.  The  amount  cf  petroleum  now  being 
transported  into  New  England  Is  about  220.- 
000  barrels  per  day. 

4.  The  dificr^i.ce  in  the  amount  required 
and  the  amount  now  being  transported  is 
100,000  barrels  per  day — one-third  short  of 
requirements 

5.  Tlie  supply  on  hand,  or  the  inventory, 
has  also  been  variously  estimated  by  experts 
and  is  between  nine  and  cne-half  and  eleven 
minion  barrels. 

6.  The  danger  point  on  inventories  has 
been  estim.ated  at  5.000,000  barrels.  This 
means  that  whenever  the  New  England  in- 
ventory becomes  less  than  5.000.000  barrels, 
many  consumers  in  New  England  will  find  It 
difficult  or  impossible  to  secure  any  supplies. 

7.  At  the  present  time,  the  reserve  supply 
of  No.  2  fuel  ell  in  New  England  is  relatively 
good,  but  the  .^upply  of  bunker  oil  and  range 
oil  is  much  below  normal. 

8  The  conclusion  reached  by  the  experts 
Is  that  unless  there  Is  a  considerable  Increase 
of  shipments  into  the  area  within  60  days, 
we  will  have  used  all  available  Inventories  on 
hand  and  be  down  to  an  unsafe  level.  The 
Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator  assures  us 
that  early  in  February  there  will  be  an  In- 
creased movement  Into  the  East  of  120.000 
barrels  a  day  as  a  result  of  the  completion  of 
the  pipe  line  to  Illinois.  Wliether  more  than 
20.000  barrels  cf  this  will  go  into  New  England 
Is  uncertain. 

9.  New  England  can  no  longer  depend  upon 
any  ocean  tanker  m.ovement — at  least  for  the 
first  6  months  of  the  year  1943. 

10  Pipe  lines  now  under  belated  construc- 
tion will  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  New  Eng- 
land area  during  the  present  winter. 
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11.  Prior  to  December  2.  1942.  there  were 
amazing  conflicts  In  the  views,  opinions,  and 
delegated  authcrlty-^lf  any — to  the  various 
governmental  agencies  charged  with  the  ex- 
peditious solution  of  this  problem.  The  evi- 
dence shows  that  until  December  2,  1942,  the 
policies  controlling  the  entire  petroleum  set- 
up were  under  several  and  various  agencira, 
such  as  Rationing,  Price  Control,  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation,  Office  of  Petroleum 
Coordinator,  and  War  Production  Board;  and 
that  frequently  these  agencies  were  working  at 
cross-purposes. 

The  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator  has 
dealt  more  than  any  other  agency  with  the 
supply  of  petroleum  products.  The  Office  of 
Defense  Ti'ansportatlon  had  no  authority  to 
designate  the  shipment  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts or  other  freight  to  the  east  coast  or 
elsewhere.  It  dealt  merely  with  the  general 
transportation  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  facilitating  the  transportation,  by  rail,  of 
all  freight  and  passengers. 

The  rationing  of  petroleum  and  other  prod- 
ucts is  under  the  direction  cf  Mr.  Henderson, 
and  the  allotment  and  distribution  of  the 
prescribed  amount  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  rationing  boards  appointed  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  and  is  not  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Petroleum  Coordinator. 

It  will  surprise  the  people  of  New  England, 
who  have  not  been  In  close  touch  with  the 
situation,  to  learn  that  the  Oilice  of  Petro- 
leum Coordinator  has  had  no  authority 
hitherto  to  order  or  direct  any  producers  cf 
oil  to  direct  rail  shipments  to  New  England. 
Its  efforts  have  been  confined  to  using  its 
good  offices  to  make  recommendations.  It  had 
no  authority  to  compel  or  enforce  the  -llver- 
slon  of  petroleum  products  from  one  area  to 
another.  This  lack  of  authority  has  been 
apparent  to  all  interested  for  many  months. 
For  more  than  9  m.onths.  continuously  and 
repeatedly,  efforts  have  been  made  to  Induce 
the  Chief  Executive  to  establish  a  Nation- 
wide authority  to  control  the  distribution  of 
petroleum  products.  Nearly  every  member  cf 
the  New  England  delegation  has  requested 
this  power  and  has  been  promised  that  it 
would  be  done.  It  is  remarkable  that  con- 
ditions are  not  worse  than  they  are,  in  view 
of  the  absence  of  any  real  official  power  to 
act.  The  naming,  on  December  2,  of  a  mj- 
called  oil  czar  with  greater  authority  should 
tend  to  improve  the  situation,  for  it  at  least 
fixes  definite  responsibility  and  grants  the 
necessary  power  to  act. 

12.  The  Government  policy  through  volun- 
tary instruction  and  sclicltation  to  convert 
oil  burners  to  coal  burners  wh(?rever  possible 
has  met  with  very  little  degiee  of  success 
among  home  owners,  apartments,  public 
buildings,  and  Institutions.  It  has  met  with 
some  degree  of  success  among  the  industries 
and  it  is  estimated  that  atwut  50  percent  of 
the  potential  conversions  have  been  accom- 
plished by  industry.  The  savings  by  conver- 
sion of  approximately  32.000.000  barrels  per 
year  have  been  absorbed  and  offset  however, 
by  the  expanded  requirements  of  war  indus- 
tries and  war  uses. 

13.  The  tank  cars  now  in  service  were  never 
Intended  to  be  used  at  the  terrific  speed  and 
turnabout  that  Is  now  necessary.  Great  de- 
lay has  been  brought  about  because  of  ever- 
required  repairs,  and  the  repairs  have  been 
made  only  at  the  repair  shops  of  the  car-own- 
ing companies.  The  speed  of  the  movement 
is  hampered  by  the  less  serviceable  cars. 

14.  Various  Government  agencies  have 
from  time  td  time  in  the  past  stated  in  the 
public  press  and  otherwise  that  their  best 
estimate  is  that  the  people  of  New  England 
would  have  75  percent  of  their  oil  require- 
ments subject  to  various  qualifications  which 
include  military  requirements.  Such  state- 
ments have  been  unfortunate  In  their  effect 
upon  our  present  problem,  since  too  few  peo- 
ple hive  understood  the  significance  of  the 
qualifications  and  have  not  converted  to  coal 


DccaUiC  u:  tiic  fissumption  held  out  that  tlicy 
would  be  supplied  with  75  percent  of  their 
normal  requirements. 

15.  Tlie  evidence  shows  that  the  chief  bot- 
tleneck at  the  present  time  is  the  lack  of 
sufficient  tank  cars.  The  delegation  is  as- 
sured that  the  movement  In  barge  transpor- 
tation has  been  greatly  Increased  and.  with 
the  addition  of  the  Great  Lakes  barges  to  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  areas,  additional 
supplies  of  fuel  oil  will  come  into  New 
England. 

16.  The  delays  in  transportation  and  un- 
loading are  due  in  many  Instances  to  the  in- 
evitable results  of  changing  over  from  water 
transportation  to  rail  transportation. 

17.  It  is  possible  that  the  rmount  of  fuel 
oil  for  heating  purposes  may  be  as  low  as  50 
percent  of  normal  requirements;  some  evi- 
dence other  than  that  from  Washington  offi- 
cials indicated  from  40  to  60  percent.  In  view 
of  this,  the  people  of  New  England  should 
and  must  do  a  great  deal  more  in  the  way  of 
conversion  to  coal  than  they  are  doing  at  the 
pre.sent  time. 

18.  Tlie  directive  of  the  President  of  De- 
cember 2,  1942.  placing  greater  power  and 
authority  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ickes.  subject 
only  to  minor  limitations,  is  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  repeatedly  made  by  the 
New  England  delegation. 

conclusions  and  recommendations 
In  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  there  are 
four   major   causes,  all  contributing   to   the 
present  fuel  shortage  situation  in  New  Eng- 
land: 

1.  The  war — the  transferring  of  tanksrs 
that  have  carried  oil  to  New  England  to  the 
Allies  before  and  since  we  entered  the  war 
and  the  loss  of  tankers  by  submarine  warfare. 

2.  The  lack  until  December  2,  1942.  of  an 
oil  coordinator  with  power  and  authority  to 
compel  the  delivery  of  fuel  oil  and  other 
needed  petroleum  products  to  areas  like  New 
England,  where  it  was  apparent  a  famine  iu 
these  necessities  was  developing. 

3.  The  failure  to  build  the  oil  pipe  lines 
that  were  authorized  by  Congress  In  July 
1941,  which.  If  immediately  constructed, 
would  now  have  been  in  full  operation  and 
would  have  made  available  more  tank  cars 
for  transportation  of  ell  to  New  England. 

4.  The  slowness  and  unjustifiable  delays  In 
making  decisions  and  In  carrying  out  direc- 
tives by  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator. 
Office  of  Defense  Transp>ortation.  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  and  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  facts  as  outlined 
above  and  from  the  evidence  presented  to 
the  committee,  that  New  England  will  have 
a  dire  and  dangerous  shortage  of  residual  or 
bunker  oil  and  domestic  heating  oil  during 
the  coming  winter  unless  steps  are  taken 
immediately  to  increase  the  supply. 

The  committee  considers  that  the  rp.tion- 
ing  plan  at  long  last  In  effect  all  over  United 
States  since  December  1,  1942.  should  help 
New  England,  but  it  is  extremely  unfortvi- 
nate  that  its  inauguration  was  eo  long  de- 
layed. In  no  other  way  that  this  committee 
can  ascertain  can  more  fuel  oil  be  had  iu 
New  England  except  by  the  use  of  more  tank 
cars  and  barge  transportation  on  the  New 
England  run. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  gives 
little  encouragement  that  there  can  be  any 
siibstantlal  Increase  In  petroleum  shipments 
by  rail  to  New  England  because  of  the  gen- 
eral transportation  situation  throughout  the 
country  and  the  possible  Increased  military 
needs. 

The  authorities  agree  that  the  difficulty  In 
New  England  is  greater  than  anjniFhere  else 
In  the  country  because  the  storage  Is  less, 
the  climate  colder,  the  distance  greater,  and 
the  means  of  reaching  the  area  are  more 
limited.  The  authorities  also  assure  the 
committee  that  the  fuel-oil  rationing  pro- 
gram has   been  applied  throughout  the  17 
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The  authorities  testify  that  domestic 
version  has  not  been  accomplished  to 
appreciable  extent  and  that  compulsory 
version  is  going  to  be  necessary  The 
England  delegation  earnestly  recomnH": 
conversion   whenever   practirable. 

It    is    hoped    that    placing    the    prin|c:pai 
control  of  petroleum  products  under  one 
and    granting    the    authority    necessary 
remove  the  confusiot  formerly  caused  by 
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fiicting  statements  and  directives  Issued  by 
the  heads  of  various  bureaus  and  their  ^lib- 
crdiimtes. 

The  New  England  delegation  as  an  o^^ar 
Izsd  group  will  continue  its  year-oM  str  j(?gle 
for  adequate  fuel  supplies  for  Ncv.  F:  ;  ir.d. 
The  presicnt  crisis  has  betn  long  ;  t.  .  aed 
and  called  repeatedly  to  the  attention  ct  the 
authorities  In  Washington  by  the  delegitlon 
and  by  public  officials  of  the  various  £  tates 
and  by  various  civic  organizatioi.s  F  "are 
of  those  In  authority  to  act  has  b  ^,  ■  us 
to  the  present  perilous  situation 

The  committee  t)elieves  that  the  public 
Rhould  be  informed  that  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  there  will  be  «  ■i-^s- 
tlc  shortage  of  petroleum  products  .  N»  * 
England  this  winter.  Even  with  ?  ■=  •  ac- 
celerated conversions  and  inc-easfc.  •  ,:■■■. -car 
transportation,  one  factor  wh:ch  no  ci.  >  can 
determine  is  the  type  of  winter  New  En  ;land 
will  experience. 

B  .      Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  we  viould 
ha.  :■   u  .r.e  more  and  better  if   we 
waited  for  David  Lawrence  to  say 
he  did,  and  n-.idp  his  statement  a 
our  report.     Anyway.  I  am  includiji 
here  and  now,  for  it  is  the  truth 
whole  truth  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  no 
but  the  truth.    It  i.>  time  the  people 
ized   what   is   beine   done   to   the:: 
whi^m.  and  the  reasons  why. 

Here  follows  the  editorial  by  Ijavld 
Lawrence: 

On.  Rations  Chh-ly  for  Nrw  De.*l — L.\tK  or 
Planning  Heu)  TyricAi.  or  Pt-ANNtu  icoN- 

OMY 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

For  n.any  years  th'  term  "New  Deal[*  has 
been  synonymotis  with  planned  economy 
Some  day.  its  sponsors  s?.:d.  the  state  %•  u!d 
plan  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation 

Today  under  the  stre«s  of  war.  the 
tunity  for  planned  economy  has  come.  And 
the  New  Dealers  are  in  office.  They  have 
plenty  of  public  funds,  plenty  of  auth  irity 
and  plenty  of  controls  over  the  economy  life 
of  the  citizens. 

But  the  citizens  are  waking  up  to  thd  fact 
that  If  what  they  r.re  living  under  today  is 
planned  economy,  then  som.ebody  has  tailed 
to  provide  the  plan  and  somebody  has  ^iled 
to  show  the  economy 

For  there  has  been  a  lack  of  planr 
provide  tires,  a  lack  of  planning  to  {. 
sugar,  a  lack  of  planning;  to  provide  a 
anced  food  supply,  a  lack  cf  planning  to 
vide  gasoline,  and  new  a  lack  cf  plann 
provide   fuel    oil    to    keep    people    wan>i 
winter. 

afCOROS    RU'L'tC    ALIBIS 

It  win  be  asserted  that  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances were  unforeseen  because  ih  ?  de- 
mands of  a  huge  army  and  navy  coulc  not 
be  foretold  But  the  records  are  fu  1  of 
warnings  concerning  the  expected  sht  r 
and  the  records  are  full  of  adminiirkf.ve 
blunders  in  trying  to  meet  those  shoitages. 

The  real  trouble  today  Is  that  Ihof  e  la 
power  in  the  Government  have  refused  to 
listen  to  the  advice  of  the  people  of  (  xpe- 
rience  and  they  scorn  the  help  of  p>e  sons 
who  happen  to  have  b^en  successful  in 
neis  manafitement. 

The  reaj<on  for  this  stems  from  the  latti- 
tude  cf  President  Rocscveit  himself  toward 
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most  businessmen.  His  subordinates  have 
taken  their  cue  from  him.  Because  he  con- 
Etanily  carries  on  a  class  feud  with  the  suc- 
cessful management  men  of  America,  his 
lieutenants  do  likewise. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  puts  a  top  celling  on 
salarico.  hif  associates  put  a  ceiling  on  such 
things  as  luel  oil.  Thus  the  new  regula- 
tions provide  that  if  a  man  happens  to  have 
a  home  larger  than  a  cottage,  built  with  the 
savings  of  a  lifetime  of  toil  and  not  neces- 
sarily from  the  clipped  coupons  of  inherited 
wealth,  he  and  his  family  must  suffer. 

CUT  EXCEEDS  ESTIMATES 

Tlie  pubMc  was  told  a  few  months  ago 
that  it  might  expect  a  cut  of  a  fourth  or  as 
much  as  a  third  in  their  fuel  oil,  but  even 
the  people  In  smaller  homes  were  not  warned 
that  they  might  expect  a  cut  of  50  percent 
In  some  in.jtances.  making  It  Impossible  for 
them  to  h«at  with  oil  and.  If  they  had  In- 
convertible equipment,  making  it  Impossible 
for  them  -x>  have  hardly  any  heat  at  all. 
But  if  it  were  necessary  to  cut  that  deeply, 
why  were  quotas  for  the  whole  winter  re- 
vealed to  the  user  only  after  he  had  burned 
tip  his  October  and  November  oil  based  en 
the  belief  that  he  would  get  a  one-third  cut? 

By  some  peculiar  formula  which  could  only 
be  born  ir.  the  mind  of  a  New  Deal  brain 
truster,  so.-ne  people  who  got  1.000  gallons 
last  year  for  a  whole  season  find  themselves 
with  abou:  half  that  amount,  while  others 
find  themselves  with  more  than  they  had  last 
year. 

TtiC  formula  Is  one  that  takes  no  account  of 
the  expcsvre  of  a  dwelling  to  winds  and  no 
account  of  the  fact  that  even  If  only  three 
people  live  in  a  house  it  has  to  be  heated 
evenly  to  avoid  illness  and  that  if  more  people 
live  in  the  same  house  this  year  than  last 
year  no  increase  in  fuel  is  required. 

But  even  if  the  heat  formula  were  work- 
able, the  lack  of  planning  In  handling  de- 
liveries Is  even  more  of  a  blunder.  Tank 
drivers  spend  from  a  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  filling  cut  red  tape  coupon  forms 
and  certificates  while  other  customers  wait 
for  Oil.  Trucks  must  make  more  deliveries 
than  before  and  transport  less  oil  each  time 
because  of  the  limits  on  each  period  of  con- 
sumption, thus  increasing  the  problem  cf 
tires  and  gas  and  personnel. 

INNOCENTS    PUNISHED 

Tie  whole  thing  appears  to  have  been 
based  o:i  the  suspicion  that  there  might  be 
some  chiselers,  or  that  people  might  burn 
more  fuel  in  one  period  than  in  another. 
1"..-  very  flexibility  they  should  have  had  to 
p;  1-  .'  I  hem  to  conform  to  weather  changes 
has  been  denied  them.  And  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  few  who  might  cheat  from  getting 
a  little  more  oil.  99  p)ercent  have  to  be  pun- 
ished with  a  scheme  that  delays  their  de- 
liveries and  makes  them  freeze. 

The  ration  boards  are  overworked  and  lack 
funds  to  get  proper  working  tools  and  per- 
sonnel. 

Rather  than  remove  from  office  any  of  the 
Incompetent  New  Dealers  when  they  have 
plainly  blundered,  the  President,  with  per- 
haps more  respect  for  his  pride  than  the 
p  ;.  '  t  of  his  countrymen,  sticks  to  the  blun- 
cier-r.s 

M:  .H  osevelt  will  be  known  In  history  as  a 
gr-  .:  .-  i.ler  inspirationally  on  war  alms  and 
strategy,  but  his  many  friends  will  regret  that 
a  record  of  being  one  of  the  poorest  adminis- 
trators who  ever  sat  In  the  White  House  Is 
bt  :  <  imprinted  on  the  mliids  of  feliow  citl- 
zt:..-  because  he  allows  the  Incompetent  to 
remain  in  ofBce  whUe  blacklisting  the  most 
successful  men  in  America  for  having  opposed 
him  or  his  experiments  In  "planned  economy." 

In  conclu-;-"  ^T••  Speaker,  let  me  sug- 
efzf  thaf  H>  'i..  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
C  ;.::  c:  *!>  United  States  might  well 
say  Qu  ling  the  language  of  their  Roman 
p;  :u'.c-:^ors,  "res  ipsa  loquitur." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

rov  ^COTT^V  LUC.\S 

Of  iij.JNu;s 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  15  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  30 »,  2942 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prirted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Bombs  Over  Italy,"  puolished 
in  the  U  Progrcsso  Italo-Americano  of 
Wednesday,  December  9,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

BOMBS  OVER  TTALT 

The  war  communique  which  the  other  day 
announced  the  bombing  of  the  port  and  the 
military  warehouses  of  Naples  began  by 
pointing  out  that  American  military  planes 
carried  out  a  raid  ever  Italy  for  the  first 
time. 

And  In  that  some  declaration  there  was  an 
Implied  sense  of  regret,  because  never  have 
Italy  and  the  United  States  been  enemies 
and  because  not  even  the  present  state  of 
war  has  been  able  to  create  sentiments  of 
rancor  and  hate  In  the  peoples  of  the  two 
countries. 

American  correspondents  who  were  forced 
to  leave  Italy  after  the  declaration  of  war 
which  Mursolini  inadvisedly  and  dictatori- 
ally — without  even  the  appearance  of  popu- 
lar consent — launched  against  the  United 
States  In  order  to  obey  th?  wishes  of  Toklo 
and  the  orders  of  Berlin,  have  been  unani- 
mous in  declaring  that  the  Italian  people 
learned  with  profound  regret,  with  sincere 
grief,  and  with  a  definite  intuitive  perception 
cf  the  fatal  error  of  the  Fascist  desixjt.  of 
the  breaking  of  friendly  relations  between 
Rome  and  Washington.  Everywhere  and 
from  people  of  all  clas&es,  Americans  en  that 
occasion,  newspapermen,  tourists  or  families 
which  had  establi.shed  themselves  in  Italy, 
received  expressions  confirming  the  un- 
changeable sentiments  of  sympathy  and  cor- 
diality of  the  Italian  people  toward  the 
American  people,  of  which  m»illlons  of  natives 
of  the  Mediterranean  peninsula  are  a  part. 

And  now  the  Italians  see  their  cities  In 
the  north  and  in  the  scuth.  their  Industrial 
centers,  their  ports  and  their  railroads 
bombed  by  the  Allies.  After  the  British 
bomber  pilots  have  appeared  American 
bomber  pilots.  And  the  damage  is  consider- 
able— and  it  will  be  still  greater  tomorrow — 
and  the  victims  are  numerous. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  ruin? 

A  name  Is  on  the  lips  of  everyone:  Musso- 
lini. 

What  interest  could  have  justified  Italy's 
declaration  of  war  against  the  United  Sutes? 

Certainly  not  an  Italian  Interest. 

What  turbid  Inspiration  could  have  forced 
Mussolini  to  aline  nunself  first  against  Eng- 
land and  France,  then  against  Russia  and 
finally  against  the  United  SUtes.  launching 
Italy,  already  exhausted  by  previous  wars 
and  absolutely  unprepared  mUitarily  and 
spiritually  for  a  new  and  much  more  serious 
and  dangerous   conflict? 

There  is  but  one  explanation:  Tlie  blind- 
ness which  pushed  I.iussolini  to  subject  Italy 
to  Nazi  warmongering  and  to  the  mad  ambi- 
tions of  Hitler  with  the  pitiable  illtision  cf 
gathering  the  crumbs  from  the  immense  war 
txjoty  which  the  German  superdictator  had 
dangled  before  his  followers  and  which  is  fast 
disappearing  In  the  latest  developments  of 
the    war,    whose    result— after    a    year    of 
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American  intervention — begins  to  turn  defi- 
nitely favorable  to  the  Allies  in  the  Atlantic 
as  well  as  in  the  Pacific. 

Genoa,  Savona.  Turin,  Milan,  Naples,  and 
so  many  smaller  cities  have  already  felt  the 
tragic  consequences  of  the  air  raids  of  the 
Allies — whose  aviation  is  in  full  develop- 
ment— and  If  the  Axis  were  to  yield  in  North 
Africa — where  the  Allies  are  concentrating 
tremendous  forces — the  hail  of  bombs  on  in- 
sular and  continental  Italy  would  become 
ever  more  intense  and  devastating. 

And  that  is  vihy — even  before  the  blunt 
warning  of  Churchill— the  Italian  people 
have  received  from  representatives  of  the 
American  Government  app-als — substantiat- 
ed by  friendly  proposals  and  by  undiminished 
sympathy — to  avoid  further  devastation 
through  an  understanding  between  the  Allies 
and  the  Italian  people. 

The  war  Is  lost  for  the  Nazis,  since  the 
power  of  the  Allied  armed  forces  is  fast  rac- 
ing toward  limits  vhich  the  Axis  cannot 
reach.  And  why  should  the  Italians  endure 
to  the  end  the  fate  reserved  for  the  Germans 
and  the  Japanese? 

The  score  for  a  year  and  a  half  of  war  is 
closing  with  total  failure  for  Mussolini.  The 
empire  has  crumbled.  Tripoli  is  tottering. 
The  Allies  are  approaching  dangerously  to- 
ward the  shores  of  the  kingdom.  German 
help   appears   insufficient. 

It  is  the  hour  for  supreme  decisions.  On 
the  one  side  the  end  of  Fascism,  freedom,  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  better  life.  On  the 
other  the  accumulation  of  ruins  with  final 
defeat  and  its  tragic  consequences. 

Allied  bombings  are  an  invitation  to  re- 
volt, to  liberation,  to  peace,  and  to  recon- 
struction. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTXCtrr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  15  (lepislatii-e  day  of 
Monday.  November  30  >,  1942 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Mr.  Ickcs'  New  Powers.''  pub- 
lished in  the  Hartford  Times  of  Decem- 
ber 7,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MR.  ICKES"  NEW  POWERS 

Greater  authority  over  the  oil  Industry,  and 
centralization  of  governmental  policies  af- 
fecting it,  now  are  vested  In  Secretary  Ickes 
as  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War.  The 
Presidents  enlargement  of  Mr.  Ickes'  powers 
appears  to  be  in  the  interest  of  ending  delays 
or  conflict  between  several  agencies.  From 
now  on,  instead  of  suggesting  that  other  bu- 
reaus take  certain  action  with  reference  to 
petroleum  products,  Mr.  Ickes  will  be  in  posi- 
tion to  issue  directives,  a  polite  term  for 
orders. 

Mr.  Ickes'  preference  for  more  power  as  Oil 
Administrator  rather  than  willingness  to  be- 
come Secretary  of  Labor  with  authority  to 
handle  the  manpower  problem,  disappoints 
labor  leaders  and  some  industrialists.  For 
a  week  It  had  seemed  almost  certain  that 
Mr.  Ickes  was  to  take  on  the  labor  Job.  while 
Paul  V.  McNutt.  now  head  of  the  Manpower 
Commission,  would  become  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  Miss  Perkins,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  would  take  over  management  of  the 
Social    Security    Administration.    Mr.   Ickes 


objected  that  the  job  laid  cut  for  him  really 
was  a  two-man  Job.  There  also  were  reports 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  who  in  the  past 
h>d  felt  the  barbs  of  Mr.  Ickes'  wit  were  Just 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  address  the  Senate  on 
his  nomination.  So,  for  the  time  being,  the 
Cabinet  stays  as  it  is,  regardless  of  whatever 
may  be  "on  the  range."  as  the  President  ex- 
pressed it  the  other  day. 

So  far  as  expansion  of  his  powers  as  Oil 
Administrator  goes,  from  now  on  Mr.  Ickes 
will  have  final  power  to  determine  time,  place, 
and  amount  of  oil  rationing,  although  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  will  control 
prices;  he  will  allocate  supplies  allotted  to 
the  oil  industry  by  the  War  Production  Board. 
A  new  duty  will  be  that  recommended  by  the 
Baruch  report,  to  "conduct  and  promote  de- 
velopment and  research  in  the  production  of 
petroleum  components  for  rubber."  It  is 
probably  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Ickes'  ability  that 
the  oil  Industry  is  pleased  with  his  appoint- 
ment. He  has  demonstrated  real  skill  In 
handling  the  petroleum  problem.  His  addi- 
tional powers  should  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  do  an  even  better  job. 


Ed'^.ard  iMckinson  Baker,  Ln'ted  St'^tes 
.Senator  from  Oregon 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  15,  1942 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
came  to  Washington  10  years  ago,  I  no- 
ticed in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  a 
marble  statue,  with  the  single  word. 
"Baker."  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  it 
had  been  erected  60  years  previously  by 
direct  act  of  Congress  which  appropri- 
ated $10,000  for  the  purpose.  Tlie  man 
so  signally  honored  was  Edward  Dickin- 
son Baker,  Senator  from  Oregon,  March 
4  to  October  2.  1860.  Rarely  has  a 
legislative  body  provided  a  marble  statue 
of  one  of  its  Members. 

Seventy  years  ago  Baker  was  a  name 
so  well  known  that  no  one  would  then 
have  needed  to  inquire  who  he  was.  I 
thought  the  statue  of  this  remarkable 
and  picturesque  man  who  had  made  such 
an  impression  upon  his  colleagues  in 
House  and  Senate  should  be  more  com- 
pletely marked,  in  order  to  identify  him 
to  the  present  generation.  Through  the 
courteous  cooperation  of  Mr.  David  Lynn, 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  this  marble 
statue  of  Colonel  Baker  is  now  marked 
"Edward  Dickinson  Baker,  Senator  from 
Oregon,  March  4,  1860-October  2,  1860. 
This  statue  was  erected  by  vote  of  the 
Congress."  I  might  add  that  Oregon  has 
never  used  its  State  quota  for  Memorial 
Hall. 

Senator  Baker  was  a  remarkable  man. 
He  was  born  in  London,  came  to  this 
country  at  an  early  age,  and  was  a  pa- 
triotic and  notable  American.  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  law  in  Illinois  when 
19  years  of  age.  He  was  a  volunteer  in 
the  Black  Hawk  Indian  War.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1844,  defeating 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  nominating  con- 
vention. He  volunteered  in  the  Mexican 
War  and  was   given   a   commission  as 


colonel.  He  displayed  great  bravery, 
valor,  and  rovirae-^  on  the  battlefield. 
After  the  M'  \  i  War,  he  was  reelected 
to  Conpreis  from  the  Galena  district  in 
northwest  Illinois,  to  which  he  had 
moved  as  he  refused  to  be  a  candidate 
against  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  \var;:i 
friend. 

Senator  Baker  was  a  most  eloquent 
man,  renowned  for  his  br:!I:ar:t  p-lifical 
speeches.  During  the  Mi  \.  .  :;  War, 
when  in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel,  and 
a  Member  of  this  House,  he  made  a 
famous  speecli  H>-  moved  to  California 
and  had  a  career  there,  h\::  w  :<  !:.duced 
to  establish  residence  in  Oitgc::  :n  1860 
with  the  promise  of  support  for  United 
States  Senator,  and  campaigned  the 
State  of  Oregon.  It  is  said  that  his  elo- 
quence and  convincing  argument  caused 
the  electoral  \ntp  rf  Oregon  to  be  cast 
for  Abraha:::  I  .:;  :  By  a  combination 
of   Union    I> ■:      :    ■      a:.-   Republicans, 


he  was  elc^; 


States  Sen- 


ate. His  term  commenced  March  4. 
1860  H(  '-\  as  given  a  commission  as 
cou!:-.  ij\  President  Lincoln,  but  refused 
to  become  a  brigadier  general  as  he 
would  have  been  oblip' d  '<  !•  :pn  his  seat 
as  Senator.  Here.  i;.  Wa  Lington.  he 
took  command  of  what  was  known  as  the 
California  Regiment  of  volunteers. 

On  August  1,  Breckinridge,  who  had 
been  a  candidate  of  the  South  for  the 
Presidency,  made  his  great  speech  in  the 
Senate,  defending  the  right  of  the 
Southern  States  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union.  The  Union  Senators  agreed  that 
only  Senator  Baker,  from  Oregon,  was 
able  to  reply  to  the  eloquent  Breckin- 
ridge. He  did  that  in  a  mo.st  dramatic 
manner.  Coming  from  his  regiment,  in 
uniform,  he  removed  his  sabre,  placing 
it  on  his  desk,  then  made  that  famous 
reply,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  great- 
est speeches  ever  delivered  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Baker  was  killed  at  Balls 
B  :*^  ;  \  Binia,  across  the  Potomac 
R.vl:.  u;.  O.iobcr  21,  1861.  A  young  man 
in  his  prime,  he  gave  his  life  to  the  coun- 
try of  his  adoption.  H  rireer  was  un- 
usual— a  Member  oi  uom  House  and 
Senate,  the  only  man  who  ever  sF>oke  in 
both  Houses  in  military  uniform,  a  close 
personal  friend  of  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent, attaining  a  Senate  seat  upon  invi- 
tation of  the  people  of  a  State  to  cast  his 
lot  with  them  for  that  sole  purpose.  I 
suggest  that  my  colleagues  who  like  to 
read  our  history  visit  the  fully  identified 
statue  and  read  in  the  Congressional 
Globe — Thirty-seventh  Congress,  second 
session,  volume  33 — flip  tributes  paid  to 
Edward  Dickinsc:    Ii  k  r. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEX.ANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  15  (legislative  day  of 
M'-vday,  November  30).  1942 

M: .    WILEY.    Mr.    President.    I    ;    ■; 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  :     i  e 
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Record  a  series  of  resolu^icr. 
adopted  at  ih^  Fourteenth  An.ii 
ers'  Get-Togeth'--  C^rf-  r^  r.r- 
V/is.,  on  Noverrb.  :    17    194J. 
There  b*^.:  j   '   >  objecrirr. . 
tlons  were  'Tf'-fi  'n  b-^  rr; 
Record,  as  :       x- 

1    Adeqcatt   PiJODT-    ::    •.     A.i?":    ^^ 
CmiaAN  Rejsponsibility 

The  gravest  situation  confronting  t 
tlon  today  Is  tliat  of  ad  -quate  fa-m  ; 
t!on.     Food  Is  war  material.     Food   is 
matic  msterlal.     It  Is  essential  that 
produced  In  ever-increasing  quantitje) 
armed    forces,    our    allies,    and    our 
p<ipulation  are  to  be  maintained  on 
level  of  efiiciency. 

The  pressing  need  is  fur  greater  q-; 
of   the   nutritions,  highly  protective 
milk  and  dairy  products;  meats,  pou: 
poultry  products;  fruits  and  vep-^',.'^*;:. 
consln   farmers   are    importai.      pr   :    ; 
these     commodities      It     is     tn 
patriotic  duty  of  every  farmer  ti    :;.,.: 
needs    to    the    fullest    extent    of    his 
Wisconsin    farmers   gladly   accept    thi 
lenge.     Btr.  if  we  farmers  are  to 
mujt  have  help  in  overcoming  certa 
culties  Imposed  by  the  war  effort. 

LABCH   SIir-RTAGE— THE   IVDrCTION    O?    ?• 
THir      A.^MFD      T~JirT^      AND      HIGH      IV' 

w-    ■       \"  ^     I  \  .:    -tf:  -  ■::>.c    :   .  ■:   f  «.:-■, 
st;f;--.Y 

Not  only  does  this  depletion  affer 
farm    operators    who    have    alwo'*      r 
necessary  to  depend  on  hired  lao  : 
becoming  Increasingly  necessary  for 
who  do  not  ordinarily  empicy  cuts:< 
to  turn  now  to  paid  workers  In  crdei 
place   mtmbers    of   their   families 
Joined  the  armed  forces  or  gone  into  i 

It   is   no   answer   t.)   suggest    that 
work  longer  hoiu-s  or  that  the  rural 

and  children  assume  heavier  res. 

These  practices  are  already  common 
are  the  usual.  An  all-out  war  progn 
not  consist  of  a  70-  to  80-hour  week 
farm  and  a  40-hour  week  in  the  factr 

The  Wisconsin  Covncll  of  Agrlrult 
not  suggest  that  worliinsr  h^>urs  on  t 
be   reduced    dunr..-:    •:    -      r:^is.    but 
earnestly  advocit:..-  :.._r   ■.:>.■  workweek 
dustry  be  extended.     An  Increase  In  t 
workweek  In  ind>jstry  would  go  far  i 
Ing  more   workers  available  for   agn 

NORMAL  IN  1    '.:-:\.>r-   '■=.   ■^K■.l   vRrc;-   :, 

The    Wiscci;--';n    <"■  un-ii    r.'    .-».:: 
convinced   that   a  normal   i.--     .. 
of  farm  production  in  keeping  with  ini 
farm  costs  will  do  more  to  prcniote  pei 
ductlon  than  will  a  system  of  subsidy 
thermore.  it  Is  believed  that  such  pr 
creases  will  be  less  Inflationary  than 
tremendous  national  expenditure's  v  h 
be  necessary  to  secure  the  same  prcduc 
means  of  subsidies.     We  hold  that  si 
are,  in  the  last  analysis,  consumer  su 
Such  practices  work  an  Injustice  to  ' 

2.  Farm  L.\r    r  C^s^^  :m  p<r:ty   F 
High  farm  ■  ..^.^   :;.  rLr...;.y  .;.c.... 
costs.     In   many  cases   th^se  Increase 
cannot  be  met  with  present  price  le 
farm  commodities.    In  order  to  adJu.-< 
Inequalities,    it    is   earnestly   requestc 
the   cost   of  farm   labcr  be   included 
computation  of   all   pr.ce  ceilings  on 
tlal  farm  commodities. 

3.  AcEarATK  Fm.  Ort  Nrr^ro  Ft  r   In 

Por'.-KY    r-v>N-as 
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New  emphasis  is  L«?.iig  i^..iced  on  in 
poultry  and  egg  production.     Many  W 
sin  poultrymen   are  equipped  with 
Ing  brooder  equipment.     It  is 
acquire  other  types  of  brooding  equ: 

Consequently,  it  is  requested  thnt 
the  full  amount  of  fuel  oil  for  broodin 
poses  bo^ed  oa  previous  needs  be 
but  that  the  allowance  of  such  fuel 
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Increased  to  whatever  extent  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  brooding  cf  Increased  numbers 
of  chicks,  and  to  the  end  that  there  may  be 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  early  hatched 

c  h ;  ^  k  c  n  s . 

4   V::».L  Need  roa  Adequate  Farm  Machinery, 
Equipment,  and  Repair  Parts 

The  shortage  of  farm  help,  together  with 
decreased  efficiency  of  the  help  available  de- 
mands more  Intensive  use  of  farm  equipment 
and  machinery.  It  seems  certain  that  a  de- 
crease of  85  percent  cf  1941  output  of  new 
machinery  and  equipment  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  agricultural  production. 
F\irthermore.  this  huge  decrease  in  new 
machinery  and  equipment  creates  an  ever 
greater  demand  for  repair  parts.  We.  there- 
fore, petition  the  War  Production  Board  to 
permit  the  manufacture  of  a  larger  amount 
cf  new  machinery  and  equipment.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  Imperative  from  the  standpoint 
of  farm  production  that  a  more  adequate 
supply  of  repair  parts  be  made  available  and 
that  these  rcpcir  parts  be  made  available  In 
.sufficient  quantities  early  enough  to  permit 
extensive  repair  work  during  winter  and  early 
spring  months. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  adequate 
farm  machinery,  machine  parts,  and  farm 
equipment  are  Just  as  basic  to  sustained  food 
production  as  the  machine-tool  Industry  is 
to  maintaining  the  production  of  Industrial 
defense  material. 

5   Maintain  Cheese  and  Butter  Qualitt 
Standards 

There  Is  serious  danger  of  a  break-down  in 
quality  standards  of  dairy  products,  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  the  proposals  to  reduce  the 
butterfat  content  of  cheese  and  tutter  which 
would  result  in  irreparable  damage  to  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  Wisconsin  farm  organi- 
zations to  improve  quality  sUndards;  and 
siiice  the  existing  butterfat  standards  for 
cheese  and  bu'.ter  were  set  up  after  years 
cf  careful  study  and  research  and  on  the 
basis  of  scientific  findings,  and  since  lower- 
ing the  butterfat  content  of  dairy  products 
would  result  in  lowering  their  keeping  quality 
and  would  Increase  transportation  losses,  it 
Is  urgently  recommended  that  the  butterfat 
standards  of  cheese  and  butter  be  kept  at 
present   levels. 

€  ScTPORT  or  Farm  Organizations 
We  of  the  Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture 
call  upon  tiie  members  of  all  farm  organiza- 
tions and  cooperatives  to  make  every  effort 
possible  to  build  and  strengthen  their  organi- 
zations. We  call  upon  the  members  of  all 
such  ccopemtlves  and  farm  organizations  to 
maintain  their  loyalty  and  support  and  to 
take  Inventory  of  the  many  services  and  as- 
sistances rendered  by  their  organizations,  and 
that  they  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
maintain  the  democratic  processes  that  have 
characterized  their  organizations.  It  is  cur 
firm  belief  that  It  is  on'.y  through  farm  lead- 
ers of  their  own  choosing.  In  organizations  cf 
their  own  creations,  following  policies  dic- 
tated by  their  own  membership,  that  farmers 
can  best  achieve  social  and  economic  inde- 
pendence. 

7.  Agriculture  s  Pledge  or  Lotaltt  and  Co- 
operation 

Tcday,  this  Nation  is  facing  the  most  seri- 
ous threat  it  has  ever  faced.  Our  way  of  life 
is  in  Jeopardy.  Our  democratic  processes  are 
threatened.  As  farmers.  \ne  pledge  again  our 
full  cooparatlcn  with  and  our  earnest  support 
of  the  war  effort.  We  will  continue  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  to  exert  every  effort  to 
the  end  that  our  armed  forces,  cUr  allies. 
and  our  civilian  population  may  b?  fed.  We 
will  strive  with  all  cur  might  through  Icrg 
hours  of  hard  work  to  maintain  our  high 
record  of  food  and  fiber  production.  In  this 
stupendotis  struggle  we  pledge  our  full  and 
hearty  cooperation  to  our  Government  in 
order  that  this  war  may  be  brought  to  a 
successful  and  speedy  close. 


Mr.  Ickes'  Enlar: 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM-«J^KS 
of 
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OF  CONNECTICTTT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  15  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Novevibcr  20),  1912 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Hartford  Courant  cf  December 
5.  1942.  entitled  "Mr.  Ickes'  Enlarged 
Powers." 

There  beins!  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MR.     ICKES'     ENLARGED     POWERS 

The  Presidents  plan  for  a  reshiftlng  cf 
Cabinet  positions  has  been  dropped  for  the 
time  being.  It  contemplated  making  Mr. 
Ickes  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  whom  would  b-' 
concentrated  all  munpcwvr  functions,  put- 
ting Mr.  McNutt  of  the  Manpower  Commis- 
sior  into  Mr.  Ickes'  place  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  transferring  Secretary  Per- 
kins from  the  Labor  Department  to  head  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  a  place  winch  Mr. 
McNutt  still  occupies.  None  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  was  keen  about  the  pro- 
posal Mr.  Ickes  gave  it  prayerful  consid- 
eration, only  to  conclude  that  his  present 
Job  was  enough  of  a  headache  without  his 
entering  an  entirely  new  iftld  of  activities. 
Secretary  Peikins  has  made  no  statement, 
but  she  is  represented  as  not  being  in  the 
least  de.sirous  of  relinquithing  her  present 
post.  As  for  Mr.  McNutt,  he  is  supposed  to 
be  not  adverse  to  having  Cabinet  rank,  al- 
though he  can  think  of  places  that  would 
be  more  congenial  to  him  than  that  of  Sec- 
retary cf  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  very  loyal  to  his  Cabinet 
and  its  members  are  just  as  loyal  to  him. 
If  they  do  not  wish  to  be  reshufHed.  and 
they  apparently  do  not.  he  Is  no  one  to  force 
the  changes  upon  them.  Were  he  to  con- 
sult public  opinion,  he  would  think  less 
cf  reshiftlng  his  Cabinet  and  more  cf  the 
desirability  of  replacing  some  of  its  mem- 
bers with  better  material.  Out  of  all  the 
talk,  nothing  more  has  resulted  than  to  en- 
large Secretary  Ickes"  powers  by  making  him 
Petroleum  Adminl.strator  for  War 

Hitherto  Mr  Ickes.  as  Federal  Petroleum 
Coordinator,  has  had  only  advl.sory  powers 
with  respect  to  petroleum  matters.  The  ra- 
tioning cf  oil  and  gasoline  in  areas  where 
shortages  exist,  as  in  the  16  Ea-'t  Coast  States, 
will  now  come  under  his  jurisdiction.  He  is 
expected  to  advise  with  the  War  Production 
Board,  cut  it  wLl  rest  with  him  rather  than 
with  Leon  Henderson.  Federal  Price  Ad- 
ministrator, to  determine  what  should  be 
done.  The  East  will  welccnie  the  new  ar- 
rangement, for  it  has  ccme  to  regard  Mr, 
Iclies  as  far  more  sympathetic  than  Mr. 
Henderson  to  Its  oil  and  gasoline  troubles. 
Where  there  are  no  sliortages.  where  ration- 
ing Is  applied  sokly  to  conserve  rubber,  the 
power  to  make  Federal  policies  is  still  di- 
vided between  Mr  Henderson  and  Mr  Jeffers. 
the  Rubber  Director.  As  a  consequence 
there  has  been  considerable  confusion,  and 
Mr  Jfffers  now  asks  that  the  whole  say  be 
his. 

More  than  anyone  else  in  the  administra- 
tion Secretary  Ickes  understands  the  petro- 
leum industry  and  the  important  place  it 
occupies  in  the  national  econon:y.  Althouga 
he  most  emphatically  runs  the  show,  although 
he  has  a  sharp  tongue  and  deliijhts  in  calling 
a  spade  a  spade,  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
the  industry,  and  he  hris  succeeded  in  enlist- 
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Ing  lt«  ccopcraticn  in  critical  situations.  If 
anybody  can  give  us  here  in  New  England  re- 
lief from  cur  oil  and  gasoline  shortages,  it  is 
he.  Devoutly  is  it  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
be  able  to  find  ways  and  means  to  pass  the 
kind  of  ammunition  of  which  we  are  in  such 
desperate  need.  The  cut!ook  Is  anything  but 
bright,  but  it  will  help  a  great  deal  if  Mr. 
Ickes  can  end  the  confusion  that  has  so  long 
existed,  a  confusion  resulting  from  conflicting 
statements  that  could  only  leave  everyone  in 
doubt  as  to  the  true  situation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

TON  CCO^CE  D.  AIKEN 

CF    VEKMGNT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  15  (leqislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  30) ,  1942 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Help 
Urgently  Needed,"  by  A.  Ritchie  Low, 
which  was  published  in  the  New  England 
Homestead  of  November  28,  1942;  also, 
an  editorial  from  the  same  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  England  Homestead  of 
November  28,  1942 1 

HELP     URGENTLY     NEEDED SHOULD    UNCLE    SAM 

ORGANIZE    A     WOMEN'S     LAND     ARMY    CORPS? 

(A  Ritchie'  Low) 

As  I  move  about  among  farmers.  I  find  one 
question  is  uppermost  in  their  minds.  Yes. 
you've  guessed  It.  how  to  find  help  to  run 
their  farms.  It  was  Just  yesterday  that  I 
got  a  letter  from  a  small  town  in  northern 
Vermont.  "I  don't  know  why  I  am  writing 
to  you,"  wrote  the  woman  who  sent  it.  "un- 
less Jt  is  that  I  am  desperate  and  I  have  read 
of  your  interest  in  the  labor  situation. 

"We  need  a  hired  man  at  once."  the  letter 
gors  on  to  say.  "We  have  no  fall  work  dene. 
My  husband  is  tired  and  discouraged  but  he 
Just  wont  Rive  up  and  sell  out."  Tired  and 
discouraged,  how  these  three  words  sum  up 
the  situation  in  many  a  rura'  household. 

What  shall  we  do  about  this  situation 
which  daily  becomes  worse?  Farmers  are 
selling  their  cattle  and  going  down  country 
to  get  defense  Jobs.  Others.  s?eing  no  relief 
In  sight,  are  putting  ads  in  papers,  are  selling 
th?lr  places  and  calling  it  quits.  No  use 
trying  to  fr.rm  it.  they  figure,  if  they  can't 
get  help.     And  so  It  goes. 

There  Is  no  cne  panacea  that  I  know  of  to 
assure  help  for  our  farm  people,  but  I'd  like 
In  this  article  to  mention  one  form  of  relief 
that  has  proven  mighty  beneficial  in  Eng- 
land. I  refer  to  the  organizing  of  a  wom- 
en's land  army  coips.  When  the  war  first 
started  in  Eurojx;.  the  British  hastily  re- 
cruited l.COO  young  women  with  a  rural 
bcckground  to  help  grow  food  for  the  na- 
tion. Was  the  venture  .successful?  Today's 
figures  tell  the  story.  There  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  no  fewer  than  50,000  farmerettes 
In  the  British  Isles.  The  venture  succeeded 
beyond  all  expectations. 

Addressing  a  large  group  of  dairymen  re- 
cently In  England,  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture. R.  S.  Hudson,  had  this  to  say:  "Women 
are  your  only  hope  of  solving  your  labor 
problem.s." 

You  may  tell  me  about  Etorothy  Thomp- 
son's contribution  along  this  line,  and  you 
may  say  tliat  already  we  have  several  com- 


mittees working  on  the  Issue.  Yes;  I  know 
about  these,  and  can  say,  and  do  say,  a  good 
word  for  all  of  these  attempts.  But  when  I 
talk  about  organizing  a  women's  land  army 
corps.  I  am  not  thinking  in  terms  of  what 
has  already  been  done  so  successfully.  I  am 
thinking  of  a  step  further. 

When  Uncle  Sam  wanted  women  to  relieve 
men  now  doing  clerical  and  other  work  in  the 
Army,  he  didn't  depend  upon  a  group  of  vol- 
untarily recruited  leaders  getting  together 
and  doing  something.  No:  instead  he  set  up 
the  WAAC  organization.  Today  it  is  a  going 
concern,  and  its  members  are  doing  a  good 
job.  Same  is  true  of-  the  WAVES,  who  are 
giving  a  helping  hand  to  the  Navy. 

But  what  about  a  helping  hand  for  our 
hard-pressed  farmers?  Why  can't  we  organize 
our  young  women  to  do  for  agriculture  what 
these  agencies  do  for  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Nation?  I  know  of  no  good  reason  why  we 
can't,  unless  it  might  be  lack  of  imagination 
combined  with  an  inertia. 

England's  farmerettes  are  strong,  husky 
young  people  who  either  were  brought  up  on 
a  farm  or  who  have  taken  special  training 
for  their  Jobs:  Their  ages  run  from  17  to  40 
years.  They  have  a  uniform  which  in- 
cludes green  woolen  pull-over,  fawn  corduroy 
breeches,  fawn  woolen  stockings,  fawn  shirts, 
fawn  hat,  green  armbands  with  letters 
"W.  L  A  "  in  red.  brown  shoes,  fawn  great- 
coat. Members  give  an  undertaking  to  work 
In  whatever  part  of  the  country  they  are 
needed  and  for  as  long  as  their  services  are 
required. 

Over  there  the  farmer  pays  these  members 
of  the  Women's  Land  Army  Corps,  and  they 
are  paid  a  minimum  of  $4.50  a  week  plus 
room  and  board.  This  amount,  of  course,  is 
worth  much  more  in  Europe  than  with  us. 
The  girls  work  48  hours  each  week  and  over- 
time is  extra.  They  are  employed  the  year 
round. 

Housing  is  taken  care  of  by  the  district 
representative.  Some  young  women  are  put 
up  by  the  farmers  themselves,  in  other  local- 
ities they  live  in  a  cottage  or  hostel.  In  the 
United  States  it  Is  likely  that  the  majority 
of  tillers  of  the  soil  would  want  them  to  stay 
on  the  farm.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
June  of  this  year  saw  the  largest  number  of 
women  employed  in  the  rural  areas  of  Eng- 
land. 

I  go  into  these  details  because  what  has 
been  done  by  the  British  is  indicative  of 
what  might  be  accomplished  here.  All  over 
the  United  States,  for  instance,  are  thousands 
of  girls  who  were  brought  up  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, girls  who  haven't  forgotten  how  to  milk  a 
cow.  girls  who  cculd  easily  hitch  up  a  horse 
and  do  a  thousand  and  cne  other  helpful 
things  around  a  farm.  These  young  women, 
in  many  cases,  are  today  working  in  offices 
and  other  places  cf  business;  doing  work  that 
isn't  half  so  important  as  helping  raise  food 
for  the  Nation.  They  are  keen  minded,  pa- 
triotic youths,  and  It  is  my  conviction  that 
many  of  them  would  gladly  join  up  should 
Uncle  Sam  issue  a  rallying  cry  for  the  organ- 
izing of  a  women's  land  array  corps. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  heavy  jobs 
women  couldn't  do  on  a  farm.  And  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  such  a  group  wouldn't  solve  our 
serious  shortage  of  help.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  know  many  a  hard-pressed  dairyman  who 
would  gladly  avail  himself  of  the  services  of 
these  young  women  If  only  he  knew  where 
to  find  them. 

Speaking  of  whether  or  not  women  could 
really  do  a  good  job  replacing  men  who  have 
either  been  called  to  the  service  or  gone  into 
defense  Jr;bs,  I  had  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Wilbur,  dean  of  the  normal  school  up  In  John- 
son. Vt.,  where  I  am  minister  of  the  United 
Church.  Dean  Wilbur  has  contacts  with  all 
tJTjes  and  sorts  of  girls  and  In  her  position 
Is  in  a  reasonably  good  position  to  know 
whether  a  women's  land  army  corps  such  as 
I'm  proposing  would  really  work. 

"Wondering  just  how  practical  the  Idea 
was."  she  told  me,  "I  talked  the  plan  over 
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with  a  group  of  ccllepe-age  women,  most  cf 
whom  had  lived  on  farms  and  had  done  some 
farm  work.  Their  answers  boiled  down  to 
this,  that  they  could  and  had  helped  a  good 
deal  with  planting  and  harvesting,  sugaring, 
driving  the  horses  and  pitching  in  haying 
time,  taking  care  of  hens  and  chickens,  doing 
the  things  tlicy  cculd  do  and  releasing  men 
for  the  farm  Jobs  a  woman  cannot  handle." 

"This  small  group,  picked  at  random." 
Dean  Wilbur  went  on  to  say.  "found  the  Idea 
practical.  Does  the  farmer  think  so.  too? 
That  we  must  find  out.  I  believe  there  are 
groups  of  young  women  with  rural  back- 
ground, who  would  respond  to  an  appeal  for 
farmerettes  as  enthusiastically  as  others  have 
signed  up  with  the  WA.\CS  and  WAVES." 

While  up  in  Eden.  Vt..  attending  a  meet- 
ing of  the  cooperative.  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
United  States  Senator  George  D.  Aiken  who 
has  a  keen  knowledge  of  how  farmei-s  feel 
about  shortage  of  help.  "George,"  I  said, 
"I  want  you  to  take  this  material  home  with 
you."  material  Id  written  up  about  this 
subject,  "and  when  you've  had  a  chance  to 
mull  it  over  In  your  mind  to  send  me  your 
reactions."    His  answer  came  the  other  day. 

"I  think  such  an  Idea  is  not  only  necessary 
but  a  good  idea  as  long  as  it  is  kept  on  a 
voluntary  basis."  And  Commissioner  Ed 
Jones  had  this  to  say  when  he  was  ap- 
proached: "There  is  much  work  on  farms 
which  can  well  be  done  by  women  and  girls 
of  good  health  and  physique,  which  would 
relieve  the  situation." 

No  farm  survey  In  New  England  would  be 
complete  without  a  word  from  Vermont's 
Farm  Bureau  president.  Arthur  H.  Packard 
of  Jericho.  The  idea  of  organizing  a  women's 
land  army  corps  appeals  to  him.  he  says.  I 
understand,"  he  wrote  me  In  a  letter,  "that 
the  girls  who  helped  on  farms  this  j-ear  were 
20  years  of  age  or  more,  and  when  they  were 
physically  fit  were  very  satisfactory.  They 
can  have  a  large  part  in  winning  this  war  by 
producing  food  " 

These  are  the  reactions  of  some  who  have 
been  invited  to  give  their  viewpoint.  I 
would  be  even  more  interested  in  finding 
out  how  you  plain  dirt  farmers  feel  about  it. 
Docs  the  idea  of  an  organized  women's  land 
army  corps  appeal  to  you?  This  Is  your  Invi- 
tation to  write  in  saying  so. 

[From   the  New  England  Homestead  of 
November  28,  1942 1 

Our  agricultural  leaders  in  Washington  have 
already  told  us  that  war  demands  for  dairy 
and  poultry  products  will  be  greater  in  "1943 
than  In  1942.  To  meet  the  demands  of  1943 
more  farm  workers  are  needed,  and  needed 
right  now.  Our  principal  problem  now  Is  to 
obtain  competent  help  for  our  dairy  and 
poultry  farms,  not  only  for  the  present,  but 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  for  many 
months  following  the  war. 

A  great  land  army  Is  essential  to  our  Food 
for  Victory  program.  Britain  was  faced  with 
a  similar  problem  and  faced  It  promptly  and 
courageously.  It  organized  its  Women's  Land 
Army,  which  now  numbers  50.000.  It  gave 
this  army  suitable  training  at  government 
expense  and  the  record  of  this  army  on  the 
home  front  Is  a  proud  one.  There  is  no 
glamour  about  this  army.  It  Is  a  working 
army  free  from  all  frills  and  doing  a  b'.g 
Job  in  a  big  way. 

We  in  whis  country  could  well  afford  to  en- 
list and  train  a  similar  Women's  Land  Army 
in  every  Sti.te  in  the  Union.  We  Lave  the 
facilities  for  such  training  In  otir  land-grant 
colleges  and  county  Institutions.  We  cannot 
depend  on  picking  up  the  right  kind  of  help 
through  the  United  States  Employment  Seiv- 
Ice.  We  need  trained  workers  for  our  da  try 
and  poultry  plants.  Men  and  women  are 
being  given  training  in  our  towns  and  cities 
to  qualify  them  for  the  Job  of  operators  in 
plants  engaged  In  war  work.  Why  not  sim- 
ilar training  in  agriculture  to  furnish  skilled 
help  to  produce  food  so  essential  to  our  war 
effort?    We  have  the  facilities— v.-e  need  the 
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heljj.    Our  State  governments  could   '. 
vantage  to  themselves  appropriate  sut: 
funds  to  carry   thrcv.jrh   sv.ch   a  projf- 
would  be  for  the  r  ::  ■:     :    :-      I  at.cl  the  Jieed 
te  not  only  urgent,  :;..:  st;....i3. 


Report  of  the  National  Committee  njn 
Traffic  Law  Enforcement 

LXIEN^IOX  OF  rf.:a.\:'k- 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 


OF   tTTAH 


Tuesday.  December  15  (legislative  dc^y  of 
M-"r>r^-'   November  30^ .  I'^i'' 


M;      MLicDOCK.      Mr      P'v.. 
adjusting  our  ::  :-:■•  t:    :.:  :>.)  i.w 
of  the  war  front  we  are  going  thr 
substantial    changes    in    ^vr    d'^ily 
These  changes  are  focu-  :  .,-  :.  ■. 
tion  on  the  responsibilities  oi   G 
ment  and  the  reipon.sibilities  oi  ..;.. 
They  are  bringing  into  focus  prob 
and  conditions  we  were  moving  to 
when  war  came. 

Due  to  the  rubber  shortage  and 
necessity     '  r     mileage    raUoning. 
people  ha-,      v  o-  iter  appreciation  of 
automobile  and  the    x  •:.•  to  whicti 
rely  or  this  medium  for  individu.!  t> 
portation   than  ever   before       I  : 
also  becoming  increasin.:  •■   :,-.v:: 
we  still  have  with  us  in  tiuo  r:. 
many  of   the   practices   and   c     .J. 
that  prevailed   in   tr..;^  horse  and   o 
era. 

This  has  recently  b'  •  r.  wrought  ; 

in  a  popularized  rep:-  f  -;  !■:  ■ 
Committee  on  Traff.  [,;%  L;i:...uc:; 
of  which  -A:  ..  .:■  T  \\,.  ,;  rbilt,  di 
guished  attorney,  is  ciianman.  In 
exhaustive  survey  of  trafiBc  court 
cedure.  in  which  is  highlighter!  :  - 
mendations  for  ;r.;  :  .  :::  :.-  ::- 
tional  Committer  -a  r;.i:r.  L.  v 
forcement  discloses  som.e  startki-  ;  : 
F-r  rxample,  the  c->mni  ■*-p'~-  :e-,  »■  i  -. 
i'^  4J  cities  of  ovr  r  loo  o^'O  p-r-' 
4  '  •  f  everv  in  a:r---^  -j-.-ere  for 
r  ■    :!''rses. 

I:.  ,1  foreword  to  this  popiilarized 
port,  published  by  the  National 
ference  of  J':(iic;:il  G-v  T.rr.-n'^  -, 
the  support  '  :  t;>^  a  •  :r.  •  ^^  s a 
Foundation.  ChHirn:  <;i  V.'.-  ;i  :-  ^ 

What  our  fellow  citizens  see  and  hear 
In  some  Instances  smell)  in  our  police  l 
cur  traffic  courts,  and  In  proceedings  l 
our  Justices  of  the  peace  ciuite  natura.^ 
termines   their   Ideas  c:    A  :    -can   Justi 
the  traffic  court  has  had  i^,  luut  the  ge: 
neglect   and  the  political  control  that  1 
all  too  often  characterized  our  petty  cr 
nal   courts,     it   has   also   suffered   from 
failure  of  Judges,  legislators,  and  law7e: 
realize  that  i:s  work  involved  new  probl 
of   Judicial   adzninistraticn   that   were 
different  from   those  of  the  ordinnr;.-  cr 
naj  courts. 
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rfT-  t  ti!i4  42  '.Cj  OG'T  civ,  tr^  ana  v.  ;■ 
n;.;:ority  cf  Sfi'ite  ;e-::;;;,;'urps  r'''r:; 
in  1944,  I  .i-^k  unanun-'U;;  c'.,v.:-:-_ 
5-'rt  m  t;:-'  Cong=^es5IOn \i  P.f  en  ;■■ 
menda*. '"'::<  O:-  i'.vc  Natvnal  C  ■v.\: 
en   Traflic   L.r.v  Enforctinent   :or 
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court  improvement,  of  which  the  na- 
tional committee  says: 

It  Is  hoped  that  they  may  stimulate  fur- 
ther studies  of  courts  of  first  Instance  to  the 
end  that  Improvement  in  the  administration 
of  Justice  in  these  important  tribunals  may 
aid  In  Increasing  that  sound  respect  for  law 
on  which  our  process  of  government  and  our 
way  of   living   necessarily   depend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  simimary  of  the  report  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Traffic  Law  Enforcement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stim- 
rnary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Steps  necessary  to  bring  traffic  coiirts  Into 
gear  with  modem  requirements  as  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Conunittee  on  Traf- 
fic Law  Enforcement  are:  , 

THAmC     LAWS 

1  Tiaffic  laws  with  inherent  defects  should 
be  revised  and  those  which  are  unenforceable 
or  unnecessary  should  he  repealed. 

2  Traffic  statutes  should  be  founded  upon 
the  'Uniform  Vehicle  Code  '  and  the  "Model 
Traffic  Ordinances"  with  only  regulations 
purely  local  in  nature  left  to  local  ordinance. 
However,  an  exception  should  be  made  where 
this  would  result  in  ousting  local  courts  from 
Jurisdiction  to  try  traffic  violaticn^. 

TRAFFIC  COtTRTS 

3  All  courts  should  treat  traffic  cases  apart 
from  their  other  business. 

4.  Special  courts  for  traffic  cases  are  neces- 
sary when  the  number  of  cases  reach  7.500 
per  year  with  a  violations  bureau  in  opera- 
tion, and  15.000  cases  per  year  when  there  is 
no  bureau. 

5.  The  ideal  traffic  court  organization  would 
be  on  a  State  basis  with  various  district 
courts,  and  with  circuits  operating  from 
each  district. 

6  Physical  courtroom  conditions  should  be 
Improved  as  to  facilities,  arrangements,  clean- 
liness, and  appearance. 

7  The  taxing  of  courts  costs  as  a  separate 
penalty  should  be  eliminated,  and  the  fine 
assessed  in  cn«  sum.  If  costs  are  Included, 
they  should  be  In  a  reasonable  amount. 

VIOI_ATIONS     BtTBEAUS 

8.  Violations  bureaus  are  to  be  used  only 
when  the  number  of  traffic  cases  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  court  to  dispose  properly  of 
them. 

9  The  basis  for  all  violations  bureaus 
should  be  a  signed  plea  of  guilty  and  waiver 
of  trial. 

10.  Schedules  of  fines  charged  at  the  vio- 
lations bureau  are  not  to  be  alterable. 

11.  The  bureau  should  handle  the  least 
hazardous  violations  and  should  deal  with 
moving  offenses  only  when  they  respond  to 
treatment  outride  the  courtroom  Major 
traffic  law  violations  should  never  be  handled 
in  a  violations  bureau. 

12  Assuming  conformity  with  the  recom- 
mended basis  for  violations  bureau  Jurisdic- 
tion, the  payment  of  by  mail,  properly  safe- 
guarded. Is  recommended. 

13  Fines  ass?ssed  at  the  violations  bureau 
should  be  In  average  amounts  used  by  the 
Judge  for  the  sam.e  offenses,  and  shoiild  be 
scaled  higher  for  repeaters.  i 

TR.\mC  JTTDGES 

!*  T:  :'ic  Judges  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  .i  .'-\.  v:.dge  of  traffic  laws,  traffic  po- 
licing a,:  ;  - ;.-  neerlng  is  necessary  in  addition 
to  a  legal  background  and  should  aim  to  ob- 
tain an  understanding  of  these  factors. 

15.  Traffic  Judges  should  not  be  selected  by 
local  authority  or  on  a  localized  basis  where 
appointment  or  election  on  a  wider  scale  is 
poss.ble. 

16    The   selection   of   alternates  for   traffic 

j-..:=j-i  si..  .^.,.  ji:  safeguarded. 


17.  Where  more  than  one  magistral  is 
available  for  the  traffic  bench  it  is  recom- 
mended that  one  Judge  be  assigned  to  that 
post  permanently  or  for  a  long  period,  rather 
than  the  use  of  a  system  of  rotation  of  Judges. 

18.  Traffic  Judges  should  be  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  chief  iraglstrate,  who  should  be 
given  regulatory  powers. 

PRJJSECTrrOES 

19.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  title  "Prose- 
cutor" be  eliminated  In  favor  of  "Public  at- 
torney." or  "Public  solicitor,"  or  a  similar 
term. 

20.  "Prosecutors"  should  be  assigned  to 
traffic  courts  for  aid  In  the  disposition  of  cases. 

21.  Where  the  Information  on  the  ticket  or 
complaint  does  not  afford  the  prosecutor  suf- 
ficient detail,  the  arresting  officer  should  be 
required  to  furnish  him  with  an  additional 
report. 

22.  Prosecutors  should  not  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  whether  a  traffic  violation 
should  be  brought  to  trial. 

DEFENSE  COUNSEL 

23.  Bar  associations  should  Interest  them- 
selves in  ascertaining  what  the  function  of  a 
lawyer  in  the  traffic  courts  should  be  and  in 
encouraging  the  maintenance  of  that  stand- 
ard. 

TRAFFIC  COURT  PROCEDURE 

24.  PreUminary  hearings  In  minor  traffic 
cases  should  be  eliminated. 

25.  Stimmon.'-es  and  tickets  should  be  re- 
turnable on  particular  days  assigned  to  of- 
ficers. 

26.  Where  the  volume  of  cases  is  large  the 
time  of  appearance  should  be  staggered  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  offense. 

27.  Complaints  other  than  tickets  are  un- 
necessary and  should  not  be  used  in  traffic 
cases  where  the  officer  witnessed  the  viola- 
tion. 

28  Dockets  should  be  kept  by  the  court 
clerk's  offica  and  traffic  cases  should  be  kept 
in  a  separate  docket. 

29.  Dockets  should  be  in  duplicate,  the 
disposition  to  be  marked  on  the  original  by 
the  judge  at  the  +lme  of  trial. 

30  Each  defendant  should  be  treated  as  a 
single  case  regardless  of  the  number  of 
charges  against  him. 

31.  Appearances  should  be  enforced  by  the 
service  of  warrants  through  the  police  de- 
partment and  by  additional  fines. 

32.  The  traffic  court  Judge  should  be  made 
solely  responsible  for  the  granting  and  use  of 
continuances. 

33.  Continuances  should  not  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  violators  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  the  money  needed  for  the 
fine.  Instead,  surrender  cf  the  offender's  li- 
cense until  payment  Is  made  is  recommended. 

THE  JURY 

34.  The  use  cf  Juries  in  trials  for  summary 
or  minor  traffic  offenses  should  be  eliminated. 

APPEALS 

35.  There  Is  need  for  the  study  and  revision 
of  the  appeUate  procedure  available  to  per- 
sons convicted  of  traffic  offenses. 

CONDUCT  or  A  TRAFFIC  COURT 

36.  There  Is  a  general  need  for  higher 
standards  of  decorum  and  courtroom  proce- 
dure in  traffic  cases. 

PUNISHING     THE     TRAFFIC     VIOLATOB 

37.  Juvenile  traffic  violators  should  be 
treated  by  uaffic  courts  except  where  a  be- 
havior problem  is  Involved. 

38.  Rigid  and  set  fines  (as  dislingulEhed 
from  flexible  standards)  for  the  various  traf- 
fic violations  are  to  be  discouraged. 

39.  The  utilization  of  effective  methods 
other  than  fines  and  sentences  for  the  pun- 
ishment and  treatment  of  traffic  violators 
should  be  encouraged. 

40.  The  primary  aim  of  the  traffic  court 
should  be  to  Impress  defendants  with  the 
need  for  traffic  law  observance  rather  than  to 
penalize. 
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THE    FIX 

41.  Reduction  of  charges  in  traffic  cases 
should  be  a  Judicial  power  and  exercisable 
only  by  the  Judge. 

42.  Judgf^s  should  hold  police  officer,  prose- 
cutor, or  both,  strictly  accountable  for  de- 
liberate attempts  to  weaken  the  case  against 
the  defendant 

43.  Clerical  procedure  should  be  revised  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  audits,  allocating 
responsibility  and  providing  checks  on  the 
handling  of  cases  before  they  are  tried. 

RECORDS 

44.  Traffic  Judges  should  be  furnished  with 
the  traffic  record  of  the  defendant  by  the 
police  department,  to  be  used  only  after 
deciding  guilt  in  the  present  case,  for  the 
purpose  cf  assessing  the  punishment. 

45.  Drivers'  records  should  be  State-wide 
for  maximum  effectiv/pness  and  made  avail- 
able through  police  departments  to  traffic 
courts  throughout  the  Slate. 

46.  Traffic  courts  should  keep  daily  cumula- 
tive records,  broken  down  by  division  into 
the  common  offenses,  and  published  at  least 
annually. 

CONVICTION     REPORTING 

47.  Bar  associations  and  other  interested 
groups  should  interest  themselves,  where 
necessary,  in  the  problem  of  the  failure  of 
Judges  in  traffic  courts  to  report  convictions 
as  required  by  State  law. 

THE  JUSTICE  OF  THE   PE.4CE 

48.  The  justice  of  the  peace  system  is  out- 
moded and  its  plan  of  organization  ineffective 
for  good  traffic-law  enforcement.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  Justice  of  the  peace 
should  be  replaced  for  the  trial  ol  traffic  cases 
by  a  State-wide  system  of  regular  courts  with 
trained  personnel  functioning  on  a  circuit 
basis  from  centrally  located  seats  and  under 
the  supervision  of  a  chief  Judge. 

QUAIiriCATICNS  AND  SUPERVISION 

49."  Minimum  qualifications  should  be  pre- 
scribed for  candidates  for  the  office  of  Justice 
of  the  peace. 

50.  The  basis  governing  the  number  and 
location  of  justices  of  the  peace  should  be  re- 
vised to  allow  the  existence  of  a  reasonable 
number  of  officers  and  an  efficient  distribu- 
tion. 

51.  Adequate  supervision  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  regular  inspections  made  of  all 
functioning  Justice  courts. 

THE  FEE  SYSTEM  AND  SALARIES 

52.  The  present  fee  system  in  use  in  most 
States  as  a  method  of  remuneration  for  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace  should  be  abolished  and  re- 
placed by  a  means  of  compensation  not  de- 
pendent in  any  manner  upon  the  decision  in 
the  case. 

53.  Where  practical,  fair,  and  adequate  sal- 
aries should  be  given  justices  of  the  peace. 

ADMINISTR.".TION  OF  JUSTICE 

54.  Courtrooms  should  be  furnished  to  Jus- 
tices in  the  various  localities. 

55.  The  choice  or  selection  of  a  particular 
Justice  court  by  the  arresting  officer  should 
not  be  pcfmitted  if  the  practical  necessity 
therefor  is  removed. 

56.  The  practice  cf  taxing  costs  should  be 
eliminated. 

57.  All  justices  should  be  furnished  with 
and  required  to  keep  satisfactory  dockets, 
financial  and  other  records,  and  should  be 
obliged  to  report  to  a  county  or  Slate  office 
at  least  monthly. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Traffic  Law  Enforcement  In- 
cKidcs  some  of  the  country's  outstanding  men 
in  the  field  dealing  with  traffic  problems  and 
traffic  conditions  and  Include:  Col.  A.  B. 
Barber,  manager  of  thd  transportation   and 


communication  department  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Julien  Har\'ey, 
Director  of  the  National  Conservation  Bu- 
reau: Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  W.  Y. 
Blanning.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carriers  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 
James  S.  Kemper,  president  of  the  Lumber- 
men's Mutual  Casualty  Co.;  A.  W.  Magce, 
commissioner  of  motor  vehicles  of  New  Jer- 
sey; Noiman  Damon,  vice  president  of  Auto- 
motive Safety  Foundation;  Frank  M.  Kreml, 
director  of  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute;  Burton  W.  Marsh,  director 
of  safety  and  traffic  engineering  depart- 
ment of  American  Automobile  Association; 
Dr.  Miller  McCllntock.  director  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity Bureau  for  Street  Traffic  Research; 
Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt,  chairman  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure: Jesse  A.  Randall,  vice  president  of  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company;  and  Sidney 
J.  Williams,  director  of  Public  S.'^fety  Division 
of  National  Safety  Council. 


'  Recommendations  Nos.  49  to  57  are  subject 
to  recommendation  No.  48. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

WS.^^  \iCTOR  W;CKERSHAM 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  15,  1942 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  read  two  most  interesting  poems 
sent  me  with  Christmas  greetings,  by 
William  F.  Taylor,  chief  machinist  mate. 
Navy  8111,  Company  B,  care  of  Fleet  Post 
Office.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  This  young 
man  is  now  stationed  at  Noumea,  New 
Caledonia.    I  quote: 

THE  SEABEE  PROMISE 

We.  the  Scabees  of  the  Navy 

Have  departed  for  our  Job, 
Be    it   building   or   unloading, 

We  will  be  a  faithful  mob. 

Our  orders  we  will  follow 

Even  though  they  be  our  last. 

As  we  cherish  God's  own  freedom 
In  the  future  and  the  past. 

Yes,  we  hail  from  town  and  village, 
From  factory,  school,  and  mill; 

And  no  matter  what  our  task  is 
Vv'e  shall  do  It  with  a  will. 

Oh.  we  trained  at  old  Camp  Allen 
With    the   going   very   rough. 

As  we  labored,  sweated,  swelteied, 
It  made  us  mighty  tough. 

The  callouses  and  blisters 
We  will  always  keep  in  mind. 

And    will    mete    it   out   to   Tojo 
To  compensate  the  crime. 

We  remember   Pearl  Harbor; 

God  forbid  that  we  forget. 
For  our  boys  who  died  that  fateful  day 

Are  in  spirit  with  us  yet. 

V/e're  the  fathers  and  the  brothers 
Of  the  lads  you  killed  that  day; 

Being  children  of  this  country 
We  enlisted  to  repay; 

To  make  this  world  a  heaven 
For  decent  folks  to  stay. 

Now,  get  your  house  in  order 
For  you'll  soon  be  on  the  run; 

Yes.  we  Sea'oees  now  mean  business. 
We'll  set  your   Rising  Sun. 


So  we  give  you  this  last  promise. 

We're  Seabees  on  the  waves; 
And  we'll  build  and  fight  and  carry  on— 

You  will  not  make  us  slaves. 


NEW    CALEDONIA    THE   BEAUTIFTT, 

Pearl  of  the  vast  Pacific. 

Land  of  beauty,  twinkling  stars. 
Azure  skies  and  blooms  prolific. 

Haven  of  these  working  Tars. 

Yes,  we  love  your  dark  blue  mountains. 
Your  white  trees,  your  flowers  fair. 

Thy  sweet  springs  and  flowing  fountains, 
Cooling  nights  plus  God's  pure  air. 

We  who  work  from  morn  to  midnight. 
Ne'er  complain,  no,  not  a  yap; 

Our  brave  lads  return  from  dogfights. 
For  we're  out  to  whip  the  Jap. 

Though  we  came  from  land  far  distant. 
Not  for  pleasure  or  for  glee. 

And  we  found  you  fused  In  bondage. 
By  our  might  have  made  you  free. 

Yes.  we're  fighters,  soldiers,  sailors. 
We  the  lads  who  man  the  gun. 

And  the  Jap  who  dares  to  face  us, 
V/ill  ne'er  return  to  the  Rising  Sun. 

When  this  total  war  Is  ended, 
And  the  Jap  is  forced  to  pay. 

We'll  return  to  you  your  island. 
And  sail  home  to  our  U.  S.  A. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  15  Uepislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  30),  1942 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  some  verses  entitled  "The  War 
Effort"  which  are  timely  and  thcught- 
provoking.  They  were  written  by  my 
friend  of  many  years,  James  Patrick  Mc- 
Govern,  a  d'Stinguished  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  bar,  who  served  as 
a  captain  with  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces  during  the  First  World  War. 

There  being  no  cbjection.  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

THE   WAR   EFFORT 

Elffort  for  this  war?     In  freedom's  hour 
And  very  life's?     Vain  word  of  compromise 

To  dull  our  Nation's  will  to  win.  our  power. 
While  civilization  falters — lives  or  dies. 

Effort  for  this  war?     Best  terms  are  tame. 
But   this   breathes   doubt,   and    men    who 
falter  fail. 
When  action  must  follow  thought  like  ball 
and  flame. 
And  strength  and   truth  Inevitably   must 
prevail. 

Effort  for  this  war?     The  martial  call 
To  warriors  on  land,  in  sky,  on  sea. 

Fortifying  them  to  give  lives — all, 
For  love  of  the  Nation's  reverent  memory? 

Effort  for  this  war?     At  home,  even  those 
Must  serve  with  fullest  heart  and  readiest 
hand 
While  light  nt  Arm.ageddon  overthrows 
Darkness,  so  that  peace  may  smile  In  every 
land. 

— James  Patrick  McGovern, 
December  1942. 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


IN    »;!£.  ii^N.'.TL   Of    YiiE.    UNI1ZD   ijATES 

Tuesday.  December  15  i legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  30 1.  1942 

Mr  V.TiyY  M-  P  •sident.  1  ask 
unar.inicus  consent  ro  have  pr:r.-  d  :.  the 
Record  a  statement  prcpar'-d  r  •:.^->  in 
relation  to  a  rather  novel  id  a  ..  one, 
Jerome  f Jerry)  O  W-r -r  -  n  (  :i,  nary 
shipyard  work^^r  .:  :-':  Miiniriwoc  Ship- 
building Co.  yards  at  Manitowoc.  Wis., 
has  called  a  national  "Toa^t  to  Gf  neral 
M?cArthur  and  our  Fighting  Men"  drive. 

Tr.ere  being  no  objection,  the  itate- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foilow=: 

Jerrme    (Jerry      o     w  .namer.   an   ordinary 
shipyard  worker  in    n"  Manitowoc  Ship 
Kig  Co.  yards,  at  Manitowoc.  Vfi&  .  has 
na'ed  what  he  calls  a  natJoral  "Toast  t 
eral  MacArthur  and  our  flgh'.ing  men" 
On   New   Year's   Eve  ar.d   Day.   D?cem 
1&42.  and  January  1.  1943,  he  calls 
Nation    to   engage   In    this    national 
drive  ■• 

He   sajra,   "American"?   all — no   matte^ 
Involved  In  various  war  wrrk  still  en 
freedom.  lu.xurie.s.  as  d  comforts  as 
In   peaccTtme      On   New  Year's   Day    (a 
appropriate  day)  a  drive  will  be  made 
lect  "trasts"  throughout   America 
every    American    cajnylng    entertain 
anj^form  sbould  pause  and  give  Into 
tainer   any   amount    as    his    "toast."     Il 
are   in   a   theater,   dp.nce   hall,   tavern. 
or  any  other  place  of  entertainment 
their  pause  they  can  visualize  they  arr 
Ing  General  MacArthur  or  any  other 
flghting  men  a  toapt.  although  the.r 
will  go  Into  'bombers.'  " 

J.  O.  Wimmer  gives  direction  for  h:4  drive 
•a  fellows: 

"Mayor,  town  chairman,  or  president 

"1.  The    city    or    town    offlcial    shot 
a        'to  set   up  an   organization   In 
j:  cts.    or   d'stricts,    anyway   he   fe 

town  or  city  will  be  best  canvassed, 
call  on  some  clvll-mlnded  organizat 
take  over  lor  him 

"i.  He  may  call   In  social   or   frat 
civic  organizations,  and  in  the  c.-s:s  of 
cities  appoint  district  or  ward  directoifc 
will  make  their  unit  organizations. 

"3.  Many  organizations  have  boxes  c 
group  should  equip  themselves  with  a 
box  or  can  with  an  offlcl;il  sticker  on  1 
be   assigned   to  a  specific  terrltcry. 
should  not  be  too  large  ) 

4  Theater  managers  should  be  contfacted. 
a  '  heir  collections  can  either  be  ijurned 
LQ  ai  ward  or  city  headquarters. 

"5  All  city  offlc.als.  firemen,  pclidemen. 
n.  :  carriers,  etc..  will  show  their  w  Jling- 
r.<?--    "J  s'j  great   a  cause 

"6.  Day  and  time  New  Yea  -  F  and 
D"V  D"fmber  31.  1942.  and  Janu.ry  1     943. 

h  .:.ds  After  a  given  time  by  thi  local 
ca:.a:.  the  funds  to  be  turned  In  •  •;-  local 
post  offl"e  bank,  or  some  bank  'a  :  i  is^  a. 
n.  rrh  :  f  tae  Fedr-.  P.-  ~r:-;-  b.jk  A 
c;.--cK  :  :  t:  e  tctal  >;;>  .;  ;  i;r^  n..'v._' 
"ireasurer  of  the  United  States"  and  Toast 
driv*  f'p  d'  to  be  added  on  the  face  (f  the 
chet.<  A  ^.bulation  to  be  sent  to  directcr  who 
wii;  tauu.ate  'T.^  returns  and  advanqe  the 
total. 

'3     .\-'v-:-  ,::    -^    a:..1    radio 
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"9  Expenses.  It  can  plainly  be  seen  that 
r.~  t.;:.ds  will  reach  the  director's  hands. 
Ev^ry  cnt  collected  will  go  to  the  'Men  over 
there";  if  each  community  does  Its  share  and 
follows  through,  a  successful  drive  will  be 
to  their  credit. 

"Don't  put  it  off — do  It  now. 

"Any  additional  Information  will  be  given. 
While  waiting  for  your  response  set  up  your 
organization. 

"  .\merlca  salutes  you." 


It  May  Interest  Voa 


EX.'ENSION  OF^REMARKS 
or  , 

KCN.HARlEYM.KiLGORE 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  15  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  30  k  1942 

M:  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  column  en- 
titled "It  May  Interest  You."  written  by 
Walter  L.  Hart,  and  published  in  the  Do- 
minion News,  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rr  MAT  rNTEREST  TOU 

(By  Bill  Hart  and  Staff) 

You  ask  me.  Billy,  who  is  Unc^e  Sam? 
•  •  •  the  title  comes  from  the  use  of  the 
first  letter  in  two  immortal  words:  United 
States — your  native  country  and  the  country 
of  130.000.000  others  who  have  the  privilege, 
the  honor,  and  the  great  and  grave  responsi- 
bility of  living  in  freodcm  to  worship  Cod  as 
their  conscience  dictates;  to  live  within  their 
own  homes  without  police  or  soldiers  violat- 
ing their  fireplaces  without  due  process  of 
law;  the  right  to  play  with  those  you  like 
to  play  with  in  your  backyard  or  theirs,  and 
the  chance  to  be  as  jreat  a  man  as  you  have 
the  ability  and  energy  to  be  when  you  come 
to  take  your  place  In  the  working  world  of 
life. 

Neither  Uncle  Sam  nor  what  he  stands 
for— your  United  States — is  something  in  en- 
other  place  or  another  state  •  •  •  when 
you  kids  p.ay  football  in  the  big  lot  back 
of  Coxs  house  ycu  and  what  you  are  doing 
are  Just  as  much  a  part  of  Uncle  Sam  and 
these  United  States  as  the  big  du  Pont  plant 
that  day  and  night  spouts  smoke  and  that 
polecat  odor  as  you  kids  call  it  •  •  • 
but  remember,  what  really  causes  that  pole- 
cat odor  is  a  preparation  that  has  a  very 
definite  part  in  helping  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  marines  whip  cur  enemies. 

What's  the  United  States?  Yes;  it's  the 
big  Halls  of  Congress  you  see  In  the  movies 
and  President  Roosevelt.  Admiral  King.  Gen- 
eral M.^rshall,  and  famous  Senatcrs  and  Con- 
gressmen and  Judges:  ch.  yes.  Billy,  they  are 
part  of  these  United  SUtes,  but  they  are  no 
more  important  to  the  United  States,  except 
what  they  represent,  than  ycur  mother  sing- 
ing to  Tommy  as  he  fusses  about  going  to 
sleep  or  the  policeman  on  the  corner  who 
sees  to  it  that  you  kids  get  across  the  street 
safely  on  your  way  to  school  or  the  man  who 
each  morning  brines  your  milk,  because  he. 
like  all  of  us.  has  the  same  rights,  the  same 
privileges,  and  the  same  responsibilities  to 
Uncle  Sam  as  President  Roosevelt  or  Governor 
Neely  or  Judge  Wilson. 

The  "big  ship  from  Birmingham,""  as  your 
brother  Tommy  calls  it;  the  rivers  that  flow 
toward  the  sea  and  In  so  flowing  provide 
thousands  up"n  thousand?  wi*h  an  unfail- 


ing soiu"ce  of  water  without  which  life  could 
not  exist:  the  rattle  of  a  truck;  the  sound  of 
the  sledge;  ..  iC  black  of  a  miner's  face  after 
a  hard  day's  work;  the  tall  buildings;  the 
little  cottages;  the  boy  who  is  ill;  the  mother 
who  Is  worried  about  her  son  in  the  Army; 
the  miles  on  miles  of  waving  wheat  In  the 
Middle  West;  the  quarries  of  Maine;  the 
pleasure  resorts  in  Florida;  the  motion- 
picture  colony  in  California;  the  majestic 
peaks  of  the  Rockies:  and  the  rolling  hills  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  ar'  all  these  United  States. 

The  big  steei  furnaces  at  .'ittfiburgh,  the 
Salvation  Army  man  ringing  his  bell  for 
donations  during  the  holiday,  the  girl  wait- 
ing for  her  fellow,  the  man  in  the  bank 
counting  the  money,  the  Judge  in  his  study 
asking  God  for  Divine  aid  In  dealing  out  Jus- 
tice properly  tempered  with  mercy  for  the 
person  whose  life  he  may  hold  within  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  your  teacher  worrying 
whether  you  are  making  the  proper  prog- 
ress in  your  studies,  the  crackln'  off  boys  in 
the  glass  house,  the  machine  operators  in  the 
coal  mines,  the  tlmbermen  and  the  pillar 
man,  the  well-dressed  men  and  women  drink- 
ing cocktails,  the  mother  and  dad  planning 
for  the  holidays  and  denying  themselves 
things  that  their  children  may  have  the  Joy 
that  all  children  should  have  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

What's  the  United  -States?  It's  the  only 
place  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  you 
can  still  laugh  and  look  up  at  the  stars  and 
dream  dreams  of  the  days  that  are  to  come. 
"Will  It  stay  that  way?"  you  ask.  Yes;  it's 
going  to  stay  that  way  now  and  for  a  thousand 
years  to  ccme  because  never  have  so  many 
people  had  so  much  to  fight  for,  so  much 
to  protect  and  so  much  rea.son  to  protect 
those  things  that  now  all  realize  are  so 
precious  and  If  lost  could  not  again  be  re- 
gained. 

Many  things  like  spending  money,  more 
clothes  than  you  really  need,  and  maybe  less 
variety  of  food  than  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to,  Billy,  you  will  not  have  until 
Uncle  Sam— and  remember  who  Uncle  Sam 
really  Is — licks  those  who  would  make  you 
and  your  mother  and  your  sister  and  your 
little  brother  common  slaves  •  •  •  so  in 
the  days  to  come  you  nor  any  of  us  can 
throw  things  away  •  •  •  we  shall  have, 
all  of  us  hope,  what  we  should  have  to  eat.' 
and  to  wear;  we  shall  have,  we  hope,  a  warm 
home;  but  we  cant  waste  things  like  we 
once  did  because  I  know  that  neither  you  nor 
any  of  your  gang  want  Uncle  Sam  to  lose,  do 
you? 

A  long  time  ago  a  very  great  man— Abra- 
ham Lincoln — In  another  crisis  In  this  Na- 
tions history  said:  "This  Nation,  under  God. 

•  •     •     shall  not  perish  from   the   earth." 

•  •  •  And  Its  up  tT  us  common  people  like 
you  and  your  buddi«»s  to  see  to  It  that  what 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  stays  true  for  us  and 
comes  true  for  all  the  people  of  the  world. 


To  Smash  the  Final  D<  It! 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

EON.  IE'LT)E  PEPPER 

or  rtORiBA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  15  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  30),  1942 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conserjt  to  incorporate  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  writ- 
ten by  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
and  published  in  the  New  Republic  ol 
the  issue  November  30.  1942, 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TO   SMASH   THE  FINAL  BOTTLENECK 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

In  North  Africa  our  troops  are  Joined  In 
battle  with  the  Axis,  flghting  determinedly 
to  fix  their  feet  solidly  on  the  Barbary 
Coast  for  the  final,  crushing  spring  at  the 
heart  of  the  Axis.  General  Eisenhower's  bril- 
liant military  coup  has  seized  the  imagination 
of  the  world,  and  the  world  awaits  the  mo- 
ment when  this  real  second  front  moves 
across  the  Mediterranean  to  smash  the  Nazis 
where  they  live. 

What's  next?  What  must  now  be  done  to 
make  absolutely  certain  that  Eisenhower  and 
hLs  men,  and  the  millions  who  will  follow 
the  trail  they  have  blazed  so  heroically,  have 
the  power — the  machine  might — to  adminis- 
ter the  final  blow? 

Our  ta.«k  is  clear.  We  must  "Praise  the 
Lord  and  organize  production."  if  I  may 
paraphrase  that  stirring  song.  It  Is  to  break 
the  bottlenecks  which  still  persist  after  2 
years  of  slow  growth  toward  a  full-scale-pro- 
duction program.  It  Is  to  end  the  still  scat- 
tered character  of  our  war-production  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  to  establish,  now,  on  the 
inner  front,  a  unified  command  capable  of 
matching  in  daring  and  skill  and  imagination 
the  scope  of  those  operations  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin. 

When  the  proud  Republic  of  Prance  was 
laid  low  by  the  perfidy  of  her  leaders,  a 
shocked  America  took  the  first  steps  toward 
preparing  for  the  present  confiict.  Since  then 
we  have  pa.=sed  successively  through  the  eras 
of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, the  Office  of  Production  Management, 
the  Supply,  Priorities  and  Allocation  Board, 
and  the  War  Production  Board.  The  latest 
reorganizaiicn  came  a  few  weeks  ago,  when 
the  War  Production  Board  announced  a  new 
policy,  and  a  new  name  entered  the  picture. 
The  policy  was  the  Controlled  Materials  Plan, 
designed  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  raw 
material^;  the  new  name  v.-as  Ferdinand  Eber- 
stadt,  until  then  chairman  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Munition?  Beard. 

This  plan  was  offered  as  the  solution  to 
the  perple.ting  question  of  how  and  where  to 
distribute  raw  materials,  with  particular  at- 
tention paid  to  steel,  aluminum,  and  copper. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  Controlled  Ma- 
terials Plan  v.ou'.d  end  the  previous  confu- 
sion ^.•hich  had  led  to  widespread  hoarding  of 
materials,  machines,  and  men.  to  defiance  of 
the  War  Production  Boards  priority  regula- 
tions, to  black  markets  in  scarce  materials 
and  to  the  loss  of  some  20.000,000  tons  of 
steel  and  upward  of  150.000  tons  of  copper. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  Controlled 
Materials  Plan  only  goes  part  way  toward  the 
end  of  the  road.  It  freezes  much  of  the 
present  confusion,  by  scattering  responsi- 
bility for  materials  allocation  among  seven 
"claimant  agencies."  It  delegates  from  each 
of  these  agencies  to  Its  prime  contractors  au- 
thority for  cutting  the  materials  pie  among 
subcontractors.  No  one  has  yet  explained 
how  a  contractor  with  orders  from  more  than 
one  claimant  agency — perhaps  all  seven! — 
will  decide  which  order  to  fill  first. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  part  of 
our  lack  of  success  in  evolving  by  this  time 
a  complete,  over-all  single  civilian  authority 
for  production  is  due  to  the  steady  insistence 
of  the  military  upon  doing  the  Job  Itself 
instead  of  entrusting  it  to  the  hands  of  pro- 
duction ruen  from  industry.  Yet  the  evi- 
dence indicates  tJiat  of  all  parties  interested 
in  war  production,  the  least  proper  to  be 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Job  is  the  military. 
It  was  true  in  World  War  No.  1,  and  It  is  true 
today. 

A  r.imple  example  of  the  military's  un- 
famiiianty  with  production  problems  was 
afforded  In  the  experience  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board  when  it  sought,  under 


a  kind  of  "little  controlled  minerals  plan"  to 
allocate  machine  took  a  few  months  ago.  It 
didn't  work  out  as  planned,  and  the  scheme 
broke  down. 

The  fact  Is  that  today  we  have  not  yet 
achieved  a  real  organization  for  production  in 
our  War  Production  Board.  Responsibility  is 
divided  among  military  men  and  civilians 
who  are  not  production  men. 

What  is  the  present  status  so  far  as  results 
go?  A  few  indications  will  be  enough  to  show 
the  present  stage  of  this  evolutionary  process 
through  which  we  have  been  slowly  moving 
toward  a  full-blown  organization  of  produc- 
tion: 

Armies  win  wars  by  getting  to  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time  with  the  right  weap- 
ons in  the  hands  of  the  right  number  of 
men.  Our  Army  understands  this  military 
process,  which  the  experts  call  logistics.  Just 
as  there  are  logistics  involved  on  all  the  battle 
lines,  so  there  are  logistics  Involved  on  the 
production  line. 

But  we  have  not  yet  put  logistics  fully  to 
work  en  the  production  side.  We  haven't  yet 
organized  production  to  the  point  where  the 
right  materials  are  getting  to  the  right  plant 
at  the  right  time,  where  the  right  workers  at 
the  right  machines  are  turning  out  the  right 
weapons  to  be  shipped  to  the  right  port. 

The  Nation  knows  by  now  that  the  produc- 
tion goals  laid  down  last  January  by  the 
President  will  not  be  met  this  year. 

We  have  manufacturers  unable  to  plan  from 
one  day  to  the  next  in  terms  of  labor  supply, 
because  of  uncertainties  about  which  men 
will  he  drafted  and  which  men  left  at  their 
lathes. 

We  have  airplanes  standing  beside  the  fac- 
tories, waiting  days  and  weeks  for  the  arrival 
of  an  essential  part. 

We  have  several  designs  of  tanks  being 
built,  without  adequate  care  that  there  shall 
be  enough  replacement  parts. 

We  have  ghost  towns  and  boom  towns 
being  strewn  across  the  land  with  apparent 
unconcern. 

We  have  processes  being  Ignored,  processes 
which  would  save  thousands  of  tons  of 
preciotis  materials,  because  their  use  now 
might  Jeopardize  the  dominant  position  of 
some  industry  in  the  post-war  world. 

We  have  recruiting  sergeants,  the  Man- 
power Commission,  Selective  Service,  the 
merchant  marine,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  bidding  against  one  another  for 
skills  and  manpower. 

What  can  be  done?  How  can  we  take  the 
next  step,  the  last  step  on  the  road  to  a  full 
organization  of  production  under  a  single 
command?  How  can  we  create  a  war-pro- 
duction program  capable  of  putting  its  mind 
entirely  on  production,  capable  of  scheduling 
the  flow  of  all  the  Ingredients  of  military 
might — machines,  men,  materials,  box  cars, 
warehouses,  and  the  rest — so  that  there  is 
coming  out  of  America's  production  hopper 
an  endless,  steady  stream  of  the  stuff  of  war 
needed  to  crush  our  enemies? 

The  way  Is  pointed  In  the  new  bill  which 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative John  H.  Tolan.  and  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Harley  M  Kilgore  and  myself. 
It  Is  called  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  bill. 
Its  object  is  simply  to  take  us  the  rest  of  the 
way  to  complete  and  utter  mobilization  of 
our  vast  resources,  to  see  that. General  Eisen- 
hower on  his  front,  MacArthur  on  his,  and 
our  Allies  on  theirs  may  end  this  war  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  After  all,  our  prob- 
lem is  one  of  translating  time  into  lives. 
And  this  bill  offers  the  pattern  for  doing  so. 

It  Is  the  result  of  careful  Investigation  and 
study  by  a  number  of  congressional  commit- 
tees, notably  the  Tclan  committee  In  the 
House.  Its  findings  have  been  substantially 
confirmed  by  the  Truman  committee  in  the 
Senate,  by  the  Patents  Committee,  the  Hovise 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Small  Business, 
the  Kilgore  committee  on  technological 
mobilization,  and  by  the  Subcommittee  on 


Manpower  of  the  Senate  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

These  findings  add  up  to  this:  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  we  are  fully  at  work 
on  the  only  Job  that  counts,  winning  this  war. 
They  show  clearly  that  we  cannot  fully  mob- 
ilize until  we  have  established  a  unified 
command  on  the  production  front  which  will 
treat  manpower,  materials,  tools,  warehouses, 
boxcars,  and  everything  else  as  parts  of  a 
whole  production  pattern,  all  subject  to  cen- 
tral planning  and  direction  and  use,  each 
fitting  into  its  place  in  a  way  which  will 
supply  the  full  requirements  of  our  armed 
forces  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Briefly,   the   bill   provides: 

An  Office  of  War  Mobilization,  heeded  by  a 
director  responsible  to  the  President.  At  his 
right  elbow  will  be  a  committee  on  require- 
ments, made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
armed  services.  Their  Job  will  be  to  draw 
up  and  present  to  him  a  detailed  "shopping 
list"  of  men,  machines,  and  other  equipment 
cut  to  fit  a  global  strategy.  At  his  left  elbow 
will  be  a  Board  of  War  Mobilization  manned 
by  representatives  of  farming,  industry,  and 
labor.  Their  Job  will  be  to  mobilize  public 
support  through  the  groups  lliey  represent 
for  the  program  worked  out  by  the  director 
and  his  staff. 

Under  this  central  authority  wil  be  four 
operating  agencies,  each  responsible  for  exe- 
cuting part  of  the  total  Job  and  harnessed  to- 
gether to  null  as  a  team: 

An  Office  of  War  Production  and  Supply, 
to  include  the  War  Production  Board  and  the 
procurement  services  of  the  Army,  Navy. 
Maritime  Commission,  and  lease-lend.  Thia 
will  put  all  contract  letting,  as  well  as  pro- 
duction, in  the  hands  of  a  civilian  agency. 

An  Office  of  Manpower  Supply  to  combine 
Selective  Service  and  the  War  Manpower 
Commission.  Here  manpov/er  policies,  laid 
down  by  the  Director  and  his  staff,  will  be 
executed.  This  office  will  have  a  system  of 
training,  transfer,  and  upgrading.  It  will 
promulgate  a  list  of  critical  occupations.  It 
will  set  up  occuptlonal  deferment  boards  to 
supplement  the  draft  boards.  It  will  balance 
military  and  production  manpower  needs. 

An  Office  of  Technical  Mobilization  to 
gather  together  the  technico-scientific  skills, 
the  processes  and  ideas,  from  some  20  existing 
Government  science  and  technical  staffs,  and 
from  institutional  laboratories,  and  put  them 
squarely  to  work  on  the  Job  of  speeding  pro- 
duction and  developing  new  weapons. 

Finally,  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion, with  its  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
will  be  included  in  the  new  pattern  of  eco- 
nomic mobilization. 

Among  the  results  foreseen  by  advocates 
of  this  program — already  being  called  the 
Congress  plan — are  the  following: 

1.  A  single  civilian  command  to  put  the 
entire  American  economy  behind  the  troops 
In  the  field. 

2.  A  greater  authority  to  make  production 
decisions  at  regional  and  local  levels,  so  that 
it  Isn't  all  wrapped  up  in  Washington. 

3.  A  strengthening  of  the  labor-manage- 
ment production-committee  program  in  the 
plants. 

4.  An  end  to  the  dilftlng  which  charac- 
terizes a  production  program  which,  while 
growing  like  Topsy,  has  not  yet  reached  full 
stature. 

5.  For  the  first  time  the  military  will  be 
held  to  a  strict  accounting,  required  to  pre- 
sent its  requirements  In  terms  of  a  fully 
developed  strategical  program. 

6.  People  and  places  now  bypassed  by  war 
production  will  be  included  in  the  over-all 
pattern. 

7.  It  will  be  the  "reorganization  to  end  all 
reorganizations"  of  war  production,  as  Rep- 
resentative Tolan  has  said.  It  can  be  the 
last  stop  on  the  long  road  to  full  mobiliza- 
tion. 

Some  may  ask.  "But  hasn't  the  President 
the  power  to  put  this  program  Into  action 
without  congressional  decision?" 
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In  answer  It  may  be  said  that  he  :  i-     B: 
he  has  already  shown.  In  his  "ultima  1:1    en 
economic   stabiJization   early   In   Sci 
that   he  prefers  that   Congress  sha 
sweeping  basic  changes  affect!ng  th-    N  .t 
Some  of  us  in  Congress  believe  he 
prove  thoroughly  of  any  propos; 
Hill  leading  to  a  rational  overha  ,.;: 
ductlon  and  a  ccmp.ff    rr,  :    .:./.ii*  i 
people's  resources,  s.ncp   r.  ■   i.i-    ;.    :|^ 
peatedly  expressed  his  b*..f  :     hi-   • 
deed    a    people-    w.r  — ;i:    1    C    :.!.:. 
peoples  instruxnt  :.- 

We  Intend  to  mod::;.  *:  p  r  ".  -  . 
clear  the  hope  of  Cor.y.rcb3  t:.a:  :...• 
will  see  fit  to  perfect  the  plan  as  experience 
shows  the  need  for  alteration  here  aril  •r.^re. 
for  Including  this  agency  and  re  vr .-  :  ag 
that  one  :  .kf=>v!-if  r  r.eress  may  lt.s(  If  from 
time  to  •  .:r.f  adj  s-  -r.f'  feature  to  tie  plan 
that  will  bring  it  clof  :  'c  t..:.::z  he  1.  .tional 
need. 

It  mak''>     i.''e:   =\'.\    ri.rr.'T'-ir-i'  :-:■■,■:  '.:    ".e   ■;.:'- 
ference    -^i-hei^.tT    'h.-s    r"ijr.Mr.:z.'f.. 
from    Congress   or    ti.  ^    Ex  •.'.;:■.£> 
has  adnvrab'.T  =<erTed  ::,-:■  ;;('-T,!r"  • ;-. 
comml^tt'e    ::■.'■■«>'■■: r  I*.    :i.-    ■.'  .-..,  ;-.    y- 
rise  to  th'^sf   p-npf,c,t;c      j-  f.   •.-;■, 
get  on  w::h   :i>-   Zd.-:<.  -  r  cr- ir;/::: 
tlon.  not  to  argue  ovf-r  wh.ch  t.:,  l   'I   P 
sylvanla  Avenue  shcjW  Tx-:'ne.v  'r.e  J'tM, 

The  challeng;:u'  ,  r  :/.'■::-.  f  i;  .:;.- 
Is  the  problem  we  r.r.e  a;'\.-.  >*  f 
can  we  make  demorrarv  ■*<  tk  •     zi 


plunged  into  the  r:   ^- 

In  th?  hl.s'orv  ct  -.he  r 

p;.-Cfi'c:  to  ihr  b:r'..:i  ■.,c 
ful  p>eRce,  Is  to  rr.  .x^'  ti 
effective  to  tr.e  r.ijh.e 
can   only   do    th:s    ^v 
and  efficient     r!::.  .-  >t 
our  mlehtv  ?-rer.^-h  .r. 
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American  Industry,  Today  and  Tociiorrow 


CF   riEM.ARK 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDE^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KFJ'E.r.-ENTATi VErf 


rtif.^dav.  Dccr-i:. 
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me  to 
speak 


Mr.    Er-.VDFR      Mr     Speaker 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th^  Rec 
ORD.  I  include  the  fc!'-" -;r.  -  a  '  '. 
Raymond  Moley.  enti;:>  1    .\::u:: 
Qustry.  T.  .t:.>v  ai\ci  T^,m.--n--,vv ,  •  ae. 
before  tr.e  c:e:f\.ind  C':ui:nof-r  0; 
merce  Noven-.  !>^:-  10    1942 

It  would  be  most  Inappropriate  for 
come  here  to  Cleveland  today  and 
•t  length  of  iron  ore.  transportatloi.  "^and 
steel.  That  would  be  carrying  coals  t  i  New- 
castle with  a  vengeance.  For  thl?  cv  ^^  'he 
veritable  center  and  heart  of  th 
plre  of  Iron  and  steel  that  ha^ 
country  what  It  is.  Thl.s  city  has  beeij  built 
on  a  foundation  of  Iron  and  ?*r 
have  lived  and  are  living  the  gr-.. 
sighted  men  who  directed  much  of 
dustry.  Here  Its  Immense  shipp-.r, 
railroad   transpcr ■..■...    ;..:, 

To  this  city  caa-.,-  ex.; -,:•,• 
consigned  to  Og ;-:..;,  N  ; :,  : 
shipment  of  ore  frora  tl.e  t^re 
and  we  pause  at  the  t : ,  i 
tury  to  lock  back  f  .r  a  in 
history.  Mere  lapcr*.:;:: 
what  may  be  m  i.^ie  1, 
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50    ye; 
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Tj  dv.  so  Ls  not  only  to  see  a  vision  of  Cleve- 
land's future,  but  of  the  Nation  as  well. 
Because  whatever   may   be  in  store   for   In- 

;^ trial  life  here  will  profoundly  affect  the 
Nj'  And  whatever  may  be  in  store  for 

•.a     hation  Is  likewise  In  store  for  us. 

I  do  not  speak  as  an  expert  In  thi»  Industry. 
Eut  I  was  born  here  in  this  county  In  the 
shadow  of  this  industrial  life.  I  spent  more 
than  30  years  of  my  life  here.  And  no  one 
who  has  lived  in  this  region  Is  Without  a 
keen  realization  of  the  meaning  of  the  vast 
ore  and  st«el  and  transportation  systems 
that  center  about   the  Great  Lakes. 

A  hundred  years  ago  a  growing  nation 
reached  out  for  its  vital  means  of  life.  Fore- 
most among  these  means  was  more  and  more 
Iron.  Railroads  were  growing,  ships  of  steel 
were  supplanting  ships  of  wood,  larger  build- 
ings were  rising,  and  thi  miracles  of  electric- 
ity made  their  appearance.  To  supply  the 
needs  of  a  new  steel  industry  an  iron  ring  of 
ore  was  d.scovered  around  Lake  Superior. 
First  south  of  the  lake,  then  north,  vast  de- 
posits of  ore  were  found.  In  the  late  forties, 
when  men  of  vision  saw  the  necessity  rf  a 
canal,  they  ran  Into  the  first  example  of  how 
men  of  politics  often  lag  behind  men  of  busl- 
ne-.>  ai  vision.  Henry  Clay,  a  statesman  of 
;_  1  .  .-aid  of  the  proposed  canal:  "It  is  a  work 
'  eyuiid  the  remotest  settlement  of  the  United 
.^uites,  if  not  the  moon."  Today  the  Soo 
Canal  Is  the  greatest  gateway  of  commerce  in 
the  world.  In  7  months  In  a  normal  year  Its 
tonnage  almost  doubles  the  Suez's  tonnage  in 
12  months. 

Centuries  hence  historians  will  proclaim 
the  Importance  of  the  opening  of  the  Mesabl 
range  In  1892.  They  will  speculate  on  the 
e  ents  that  happened  because  the  country 
had  the  fortune  to  come  Into  possession  of 
that  basic  wealth  for  mdustrlal  growth.  They 
w  .::  -  peculate  upon  the  signal  diplomatic  suc- 
"  -  r  the  United  States  In  the  far  off  treaty 
of  1783,  when  we  secured  the  possession  of 
that  triangular  strip  of  land  north  of  Lake 
Superior,  quite  without  design  on  our  part. 
It  seems.  It  came,  we  are  told,  because  of 
an  error  made  by  a  London  physician  who 
r:.-^,:  a  map  of  the  British  possessions  In 
N  r-.n  America  in  1755.  When  the  good  doc- 
tor drew  his  map  he  drew  the  Pigeon  River 
as  the  extension  of  the  Great  Lakes  waterway, 
when  he  should  have  made  It  the  St.  Louis 
River.  That  gave  us  the  vast  ore  deposits, 
the  existence  of  which  no  one  was  then  con- 
scious. Physicians  have  made  many  mis- 
takes, but  I  venture  to  say  no  doctor  ever 
made  a  mistake  that  benefited  the  United 
Stales  as  much  as  Dr.  Mitchell's. 

Historians  already  have  told  of  the  Im- 
atase  consequences  to  America  and  the 
A  rid  which  same  from  the  opening  of  the 
great  iron  01  e  ranges  In  Mir'-esota.  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Mich.gan  50  years  ago.  No  half  cen- 
tury since  the  world  began  has  seen  men 
produce  from  the  resources  of  nature  more 
of  the  things  that  enlarged  their  material 
belrg.  At  the  very  heart  of  that  growth  was 
the  iron  and  steel  empire  that  began  in  the 
Mesabl  and  fanned  out  into  the  whole  Nation. 
The  half  cen.ury  which  followed  saw  new 
lacu  :r:es  rise,  a  vast  transportation  system 
c:  .' ;  p.  and  great  cities  come  Into  being.  It 
saw  the  wealth  from  this  Industry  give  life 
and  meaning  to  scientific  discoveries  and 
inventions  which  transformed  the  economy 
of  the  world  It  saw  that  wealth  foster  edu- 
cation art.  music,  and  literature.  It  saw  a 
'■:'•■    "  ■     he  old  false  belief  that  when 

w M.  :  <ic .  air.ii.ates  men  decay.  The  public 
spirit  and  serue  of  public  interest  of  Cleve- 
land leaders  brought  now  humanitarian 
values  into  oui  life.  Here  In  Cleveland  this 
h.^s  bee:;  derr.onstrated  beyond  any  com- 
a.ua.v  a.  the  world.  Long  before  the  word 
^ecal.■v  VI  Hs  used  to  snare  votes,  civic  and 
a:c*j>r.al  .taa.rs  here  used  thehr  brains  and 
.  r-.unes  to  f06-.er  a  m.ore  intelligent,  a  hap- 
Pi-.-,    ht-altliier     a    ar-.cre    crderly   community 


And  this  wise  use  of  material  wealth 
gu.ded  its  benefactions  with  a  keen  sense  of 
the  sanctity  of  Anglo-American  traditions 
of  civil  liberty.  The  leaders  here  for  the 
most  part  belonged  to  the  generations  who 
came  from  the  free  countries  of  Europe  seek- 
ing in  America  new  opportunities  for  their 
liberal  traditions.  Many  of  them  came  out 
here  by  way  of  New  England.  The  govern- 
mental institutions  they  fostered  were  deeply 
democratic.  The  educational  institutions 
they  founded  were  free.  The  science  they 
supported  was  such  as  to  enlarge  men's 
minds  and  strengthen  their  bodied.  Ameri- 
can civilization  Is  under  a  profound  obliga- 
tion to  the  men  who  in  these  50  years  here 
in  Cleveland  and  nearby  used  their  means  to 
foster  tlie  traditions  of  freedom  from  which 
they  came. 

Now.  as  we  stand  at  the  end  of  this  half 
century  and  face  another  50  years,  we  are 
con<^icus  of  the  deepened  responsibility  Im- 
posed by  this  war  and  Its  potential  after- 
math. On  the  material  side  we  rejoice  in 
the  great  means  of  strength  locked  here  In 
the  heart  of  the  continent.  Without  those 
ranges,  of  which  the  Mesabl  is  the  greatest, 
we  might  be  suffering  for  steel  as  we  are 
for  rubber.  The  Lake  Superior  resources 
are  adequate  for  whatever  the  war  may  de- 
mand, even  In  the  most  extreme  views  of 
the  war's  duration.  Fifty  years  have  seen 
that  region  produce  well  upward  of  a  billion 
tons  of  high-grade  ore.  An  equal  amount  Is 
still  there,  and.  beyond  that.  Illimitable 
quantities  of  lesser  grade  oie.  Germany.  It 
Is  said,  Is  new  subsistlug  on  ore  of  a  grade 
as  low  as  ours  will  be  25  years  hence. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  record  yield  of 
these  war  years.  In  1938.  a  substandard  year, 
the  yield  was  18.000,000  tons.  In  1939  It 
was  45  000.000  tons.  In  1940  it  was  66.0O0.0C0. 
Last  year.  1941.  it  was  81.000  000.  This  year 
will  see  upward  of  91.000.000  tons. 

The  fact  that  there  may  be  within  the  50 
years  ahead  a  diminishing  return  frora  Iron 
ore  need  not  cause  apprehension  for  the 
future  of  the  Cleveland  district.  For  that 
fact  Is  merely  a  wholesome  stimulant  to  the 
same  spirit  of  enterprise  which  first  devel- 
^ed  the  steel  Industry.  The  years  ahead 
Will  see  the  growth  of  Industries  based  upon 
lighter  metals  to  supplement,  not  supplant, 
steel.  In  aluminum  and  magnesium,  Cleve- 
land has  large  Interests.  The  experience 
which  created  a  steel  Industry  is  Indis- 
pensable to  the  handling  of  light  metals, 
and  their  fabrication  may  be  expected  to  go 
to  those  cities,  like  Cleveland,  which  have 
had  the  longest  experience  with  metals  gen- 
erally. No  one  who  knows  the  past  fifty 
years  and  sees  the  present  clearly  can  doubt 
Cleveland's  place  in  the  .50  years  ahead. 

As  we  review  the  past  50  years,  t tar, ding 
here  In  this  great  Indunrlal  canter  of  Amer- 
ica, we  can  have  no  fear  of  our  national 
material  progress.  We  live  in  a  democracy, 
however,  and  we  live  in  a  world  In  which  the 
traditions  of  democracy  are  challenged  not 
alone  by  foreign  aggression  but  by  those 
faint-hearted  people  who  profess  slight  con- 
fidence In  the  future  of  our  economic  and 
political  Institutions. 

Our  economic  greatne.'s  is  bound  In  the 
closest  relationship  with  our  political  future. 

Since  the  final  arbiter  of  that  future  may 
be  the  sentiment  and  confidence  of  the  com- 
mon man.  let  us  Inquire  briefly  into  what 
his  role  may  be  In  the  momentous  drifts  of 
public  policy  In  the  50  yv3vs  ahead. 

What  does  he  want?  What  have  thes»  50 
years  given  him?  What  can  he  expect  from 
the  system  under  which  he  has  lived.  If  '.hat 
system.  In  Its  fundamentals.  Is  projected 
ahead'?  All  these  questions  are  for  industrial, 
civic,  and  political  leaders  to  answer.  For  If 
they  have  no  vision,  they  sliall  perish  and 
other  and  strange  leaders  will  fucplant  them. 
It  has  been  the  habit  of  political  leaders 
In  the  past  few  years  to  stress  security  above 
aU  else.  Without  conceding  that  security  is 
the  prunary  concern  of  human  beings,  let  lis. 
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nevertheless,  consider  the  quest  of  the  aver- 
age man  for  that  precious  value. 

Consider  the  rising  value  of  Insurance,  the 
steadiness  of  employment,  the  mounting 
standard  of  life,  the  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment for  the  ambitious  and  the  industrious, 
the  enlargement  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  the  improvement  of  general  health. 
Compare  the  facts  In  all  these  elements  of 
security  with  those  of  any  similar  period  in 
history-  or  with  those  of  any  ji-e:t  -  r.  the 
globe,  and  the  answer  Is  the  saai.  C  lapare 
those  facts  with  even  the  most  glowing  and 
visionary  of  past  plans  of  those  who  distrtist 
the  system  of  private  enterprise.  The  com- 
parison is  EtlU  favorable.  Despite  disasters 
and  mistakes,  the  march  has  been  upward. 

Or  turn,  if  you  will,  to  the  foresight  of 
private  enterprise  as  compared  with  the  fore- 
sight of  government.  Years  ago.  Mr.  John  D, 
Rockefeller  had  a  hot,  and  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, somewhat  burning  contact  with  the 
iron  trade.  The  lesson  tie  steelmakers 
learned  was  costly,  and  M;  Rockefeller 
sagely  admonished  them  with  the  words,  'I 
was  astonished  that  the  steelmakers  had  not 
seen  the  necessity  of  controlling  their  sup- 
plies," But  they  learned  the  lesson,  as  their 
magnificent  readiness  for  the  war  burden  has 
testified.  Compare  this,  if  you  will,  with  the 
readiness  of  government  for  this  war.  Con- 
sider the  tragic  results  of  failure  to  control 
the  supplies  of  rubber.  This  failure  was  not 
that  of  private  enterprise.  It  was  govern- 
ment's. Had  private  enterprise  been  equally 
short-sighted,  this  war  could  not  be  won. 
The  very  nature  of  the  political  process  Is 
such  that  government  can  never  direct  and 
control  economic  life  with  the  foresight  and 
skill  of  private  enterprise.  Does  anyone  now 
believe  that  such  a  lesson  will  be  lost  on  the 
people  of  this  country  and  that  public  de- 
cisions will  be  consigned  to  the  reckless  and 
Improvident  hands  of  State  socialism? 

The  most  distressing  s>-mptom  of  danger  I 
have  seen  n  the  past  few  years  has  been  the 
pessimism  o.  some  business  leaders  about  the 
future  of  private  enterprise.  They  have  had 
discouragements,  it  Is  true.  They  have  seen 
Government  moving  Into  the  field  of  private 
enterprise  and  property  with  the  relentless 
pace  of  an  armored  division.  They  have  seen 
immense  public  debt  threatening  the  financial 
system  of  the  Nation.  They  have  seen  man- 
agement shorn  of  great  parts  of  Its  responsi- 
bilities In  Industry  without  a  proportionate 
assumption  of  responsibility  by  labor.  And 
they  have  heard  themselves  pilloried  before 
the  public  by  political  leaders. 

But  there  are  tides  In  such  matters  as  reg- 
ular and  relentless  as  the  ocean.  Two  weeks 
ago  Ir  Cleveland — well  before  the  election — 
I  asserted  that  there  was  no  reason  for  pessi- 
mism. I  said  that  with  assurance  because 
for  a  very  long  time  there  hac:  been  signs  of 
a  growing  realization  by  the  public  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  Is  a  basic  national  value. 

What  are  those  signs?  First,  the  magnifi- 
cent spirit  of  ln:'ustrial  management  in  giving 
Itself  to  the  Nrtlon's  service.  To  see  manage- 
ment pushing  ahead  with  increased  vigor  in 
the  face  of  diminishing  profits  is  to  know  the 
answer  to  these  who  call  this  a  merely  acqui- 
sitive society.  It  is  to  know  at  long  last  that 
the  greatest  motive  power  in  American  busi- 
ness has  net  been  the  piling  up  of  fortunes. 
It  has  been  the  service  of  the  Nation  and 
the  satisfying  of  freemen  with  the  sense  of 
achievement. 

Second,  the  war  has  shown  the  immense 
capacity  of  American  business  for  cooperation 
within  Itself.  An  automobile  manufacturer 
told  me  recently  that  there  had  been  a  greater 
exchange  of  ideas  in  his  Industry  In  the  past 
8  months  than  in  the  previous  40  years.  Gov- 
ernmental policies  which  made  all  coopera- 
tion a  crime  failed  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
war.  Government  now  caiinot  again  fall 
back  upon  the  sterile  and  negative  stric- 
tures of  past  efforts  to  enforce  competition. 
Statesmanship  must  be  found  to  combine  as 
never  before  the  values  of  cooperation  and 


competition.  The  statesmanship  that  made 
a  crime  of  railway  mergers  in  1906  and  passed 
laws  in  1920  to  enforce  mergers  is  not  good 
enough  for  the  50  years  ahead. 

The  public  has  learned  another  character- 
istic of  American  industry.  It  has  learned 
of  the  strength  that  lies  In  diversity.  No 
totalitarian  socialist  economy  operating  from 
a  dead  center  on  Government  blueprints 
could  have  created  the  material  means  to 
win  this  war.  Take  the  aircraft  Industry  as 
an  example,  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  it  in 
the  past  few  months.  In  that  Industry  we 
have  the  strength  of  variety,  backed  by  the 
Invincible  strength  of  basic  materials.  This 
Is  a  war  on  many  fronts.  Each  front  pre- 
sents its  own  problems — the  Jungle,  the  des- 
ert, the  limitless  expanse  of  ocean,  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Channel,  the  mountains  end 
plains  of  Europe  and  Asia.  A  force  capable 
of  waging  such  a  war  mvist  be  rooted  in  an 
industrial  system  of  infinite  variety  and  re- 
sourcefulness. The  American  airplane  in- 
dustry has  roots  of  that  kind.  Wherever  I 
went  I  found,  not  governmental  satraps,  but 
resourceful  men  who  had  lived  their  lives, 
given  their  thoughts  and  dedicated  their  en- 
ergies to  the^eslgning  and  building  of  planes. 
Call  the  roll  If  you  will,  and  you  will  hear 
from  each  one  the  story  of  long  experience,  of 
ups  and  downs,  of  fierce  competition  and  of 
constant  progress.  Many  of  these  men  at 
the  head  of  the  industry  started  way  back 
when  Lincoln  Beachcy  and  others  were 
thrilling  crowds  at  country  fairs. 

They  have  something  that  Is  a  cool,  bracing 
tonic  to  the  spirit,  rrr'u.ps  that  is  because 
they  are  mostly  men  w:,  .,unched  their  ca- 
reers In  a  great  adventure.  They  have  lived 
their  lives  in  no  puny  pursuit  of  security. 
After  risking  their  necks  in  primitive  ma- 
chines, they  risked  their  money  in  making 
better  ones.  With  every  success  they  risked 
their  reputations  on  new  designs  and  models. 
Finally  they  risked  their  reputation  for  good 
Judgment  by  telling  us  that  this  would  be  a 
new  kind  of  war.  And  always,  like  magnifi- 
cent cats,  they  landed  on  their  feet.  That  Is 
American  free  enterprise  at  work. 

We  have  fighters  for  high  altitudes  arxl 
fighters  for  low  altitudes.  Big  bombers  and 
small  bombers.  Night  and  day  bombers. 
Night  and  day  interceptors.  Cargo  planes, 
large  and  small.  Amphibians,  large  and  small. 
Planes  for  rough  and  for  smooth  landings. 
Big  and  little  trainers.    Amazing  gliders. 

And  we  have  all  these  In  mounting  pro- 
duction. The  public  has  no  notion  of  the 
full  extent  of  that  production.  But  the  fig- 
ures are  there  and  they  are  miraculous. 

Meanwhile  we  are  forging  a  greater  and 
better  transportation  system  than  we  have 
ever  had.  The  railroads,  for  years  an  ailing 
Industry,  are  rising  to  new  heights  of  efficiency 
and  achievement.  New  forms  of  transporta- 
tion by  air  are  coming  into  being  not  to  sup- 
plant but  to  supplement  older  forms.  We 
have  a  new  merchant  marine  which,  God 
grant,  we  shall  never  permit  to  rust  again. 
And  our  Great  Lakes  transportation  system 
is  a  miracle  of  coordination. 

But  there  are  other  miracles  appearing — 
miracles  of  chemistry  and  engineering,  for 
instance — which  carry  with  them  the  promise 
that  new  industries  will  rise  to  serve  millions 
of  consumers  and  provide  employment  for 
millions  of  workers.  The  manufacture  of 
rubber  is  one  extimple  of  this.  The  hard  facts 
are  there,  though  Washington  hates  to  face 
them,  because  they  show  a  failure  of  vision 
and  an  indifference  to  the  true  Interests  of 
America  We  know  now  that  synthetic  rub- 
ber can  be  made,  and  made  at  a  cost  which, 
in  the  long  run,  will  be  an  economy  ever 
the  production  of  the  past.  Farm  products, 
as  well  as  oil,  can  provide  the  raw  materials 
for  synthetic  rubber.  Washington,  in  spite  of 
a  few  hurried  experiments,  was  indifferent  to 
the  need  for  it.  But  this  war  is  revealing  the 
possibility  of  a  new  Industry  forever  safe 
from  foreign  invasion. 


In  short,  It  is  plain  that  we  are  witnessing 
a  restoration  of  public  confidence  in  Industry. 
a  rising  tide  cf  popular  confidence.  The 
lowly  businessman  who  was.  for  years,  the 
victim  of  every  political  bird  of  prey.  Is  win- 
ning back  the  favor  of  the  public.  He  is 
doing  that  because  he  Is  doing  indispensable 
things.  No  politician  ever  made  a  plane  or 
a  ship.  No  politician  learned  how  to  weld  a 
tank.  No  politician  could  keep  the  rail- 
roads running.  You  can't  make  powder  out 
of  wind.  Men  who  know  how  are  saving 
us.  And  a  grateful  country — yes.  a  grateful 
world — win  thank  American  business  for 
what  It  is  doing  now  and  here.  If  business 
yields  to  fear  and  pessimism  as  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  post-war  period,  nothing  can 
save  us  from  disaster.  We  must  approach 
that  future  with  a  proud  and  fearless  antici- 
pation. 

As  we  face  the  years  ahead,  we  hear  on  all 
sides  of  the  great  political  and  social  changes 
that  are  in  store.  Let  us  get  down  to  case? 
on  these  predictions.  What  shall  we  have  to 
recognize  as  certain  and  Inevitable  changes? 
What,  out  of  our  tradition,  shall  we  hold  to 
be  permanent  and  indispensable? 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  broad  ba.«ls 
of  social  and  economic  legislation  with  which 
we  shall  find  it  easier  and  easier  to  live. 
Specifically,  that  means  a  large  part  of  what 
is  called  the  legislative  gains  of  labor,  reason- 
a  le  State  aid  to  the  unfortunate,  close 
supervision  of  the  financial  system  and  heavy 
taxes.  We  shall  have  a  narrow  margin  of 
profits  for  some  time  to  come.  And  we  shall 
probably  have  fewer  great  fortunes. 

But  on  the  other  hand  we  shall  have  grow- 
ing public  support  for  more  fair  and  experi- 
enced administration  of  such  laws.  We  shall 
have  less  and  less  support  of  those  ruinous 
theories  of  public  finance  which  regard 
public  debt  as  a  public  benefit.  We  shall  have 
a  growing  insistence  that  labor  assume  the 
responsibilities  that  should  go  with  its  gains. 
We  shall  have  less  of  government  by  blocs 
and  of  politics  by  class  appeals.  Agriculture 
will  demand  Government  policies  that  treat 
it  less  as  a  bankrupt  industry  and  mere  as  a 
business  which  is  entitled  to  produce  mere 
goods  not  only  for  food  but  for  use  in  great 
new  manufacturing  industries  created  by  new 
discoveries  in  chemistry.  Above  all.  we  shall 
find  the  public  behind  a  demand  for  a  return 
of  government  to  Its  proper  role  as  a  modera- 
tor among  many  groups  rather  than,  as  at 
present,  an  active  ally  of  a  few  groups  in  their 
contest  with  other  groups. 

All  this  could  have  been  said  2  weeks  ago 
with  only  a  faint  nod  of  response.  But  we 
have  had  an  election  since  then.  In  that  elec- 
tion the  American  people  have  said  a  number 
of  encouraging  and  pointed  things.  They 
have  Indicated  by  their  choices  through  the 
Nation  their  preference  for  leaders  of  a  mere 
conservative  type.  Call  the  roll  from  the 
Yankee  ^altonstall.  In  Massachusetts,  to  the 
quiet,  honest,  steady  Warren,  of  California. 
Call  the  roll.  Brlcker,  who  believes  that  It  Is 
no  sin  to  save  public  money.  Wilson,  the 
Iowa  Coclidge,  Schoeppel,  of  Kansas.  Gris- 
wold,  of  Nebraska  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut. 
Dewey,  of  New  York.  Tliese  are  solid  fellows. 
They  chase  no  rainbows.  And  gone  frora 
favor  are  many  demogogs.  time-savers,  coat- 
tall  riders,  and  lavish  prcmisers. 

The  people  have  said  that  the  Constitution 
Is  a  living  instrument  not  to  be  brushed  aside 
by  the  caprice  of  anyone.  They  have  restored 
a  balance  of  power  In  this  country.  And  they 
have  given  us  a  vastly  more  independent 
Congress. 

The  American  people  don't  like  to  be 
pushed  around.  They  have  decided  to  run 
their  own  country  In  their  own  way.  And 
they  have  proclaimed  to  all  and  sundry  that 
whatever  the  requirements  of  war.  they  shall 
see  to  It  that  the  men  who  are  fighting  our 
battles  abroad  shall,  when  it  is  all  over, 
comes  back  to  a  free  and  Independent  re- 
public. 
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K'NAL  RECORD    • 


The  task  at  there  of  us  on  the  Y  n."  :■ 
Is  dear  We  have  made  oi:r  rr  .r.  s 
these  50  years   bchmd  us      '  v.  t 

those  things  that  we  ought  net  to  hav-    ■ 
and  •a»^  have  not  done  those  things  u  r 
ou.'ht   to   hare   done."    sava  the   prayer 
That   sentence    may   well    r^    a    r'  --..m::-: 
prn-ate    enterprise    as    it    .      '-       r.f    ; 
we    have    seen    private    enterprise    ta  :» 
resourc«  of  the  earth    .r.d   forge   the:., 
the  means  for  a  ha;  p:   r   r.ronger  civUiz  ;•. 
We    have   seen    a    .^-r  •      e-^r-ratlon    ii> 
midst    of    Its    labrr      «:  '  .     b::?ht    the    lamj) 
ai    eallghtmei.-      v.-    have    seen    the    cr 
tnomons  of  f:-*'J   ;r.  c:\rrlpd  unsulU'C   :: 
father  to  aon.     And  r.    v    .■  *  •  c   • 

country  these  men  cri.u:  r.  ;.r  '    »    v   -  c;  r- 
tragedy.     Who   can    doubt    the    future    of 
country  with  that  tradiUon.    The  past  is  bijt 
a  premise  rf  the  days  ahead. 


Trade  VtitH  Soviet  Russa 


EXrE>.c:ON    L'F    REMARK; 


HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

or  NO«TH   CABOUNA 

T\;    "^HF    sfN  \Tt    cr-"    TT-iE    '"VTTKD    -^T  \T 

Tuesday  December  15  ilecii.<latire  day 
M -—'■■•:    November  30  •    1942 
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A--  ^  rd;x  cf  the  Kf 

,  L.^j: T'  '-'f  tf^iri-'  •'/  ■;-  S- 

liver*::  b-  Tl'  -n.,-^  A   M 

ident  of  tii"-  Sperry  GyrooCv  n- 

the  time  he  deliver'^d  it.    i. 

6f  the  Curtiss-\V: :   h-   C   'P< 

Morcan  is  one  oi  tn^  ^u.—    ' 

in  our  country.    I  th  nk  r  :  ..^ 

exponent  of  what  is  des'.gnat: 

the  capitalistic  sysieri     Hs 

a  visit  to  Russia  in  '.h  ■  v<^a 

greatly  interested  :         i   J 

interest    those   who   iL-i-i    liu   Cun  -:. 

SIGNAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objec::cn.  the  uii- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ueku 
as  follows: 

I  wish  It  were  possible  to  speak  to  you  t 
on  the  subject  of  trade  with  R\i.s'a  8s  I  wet 
speak  to  you  if  we  were  discussing  trade  re 
tions   with   any   other   country      In   such 
case  we  would  have  to  deal  only  with  cl« 
econonUc   facts  and  with   none   of  the 
fusion  that  arises  from  a  multitude  of  ot 
Issues      In  dlicussing  trace  with  Russia,  i 
impossible  to  avoid  the  background  of  cc 
flicting  social,  political,  and   religious   id 
with  which  the  Russian  situation  has  beco 
so  confused. 

I  doubt  if  there  Is  any  other  countr'-    •^ 
world  abcut  which  we.  as  a  people, 
quirel  so  much  misinformatlcn  and  £c  m. 
misleading  ideas      I  do  not  come  to  you  tec 
as  an  advocate  or  ais  an  opponent  of  ar' 
those  ideas,  but  rather  as  one  who.  bcru 
xalMd  in  the  South,  has  a  special  obligat 
In  poiating  out  trade  possibilities,  where 
they  may  be  in  the  world,  that  might 
■omething  to  the  development  cl  the  S; 

I  am  net  going  to  bring  you  any  scccr 
hand  Information  and  I  hope  that  I  am 
going  to  bring  you  any  prejudices  one 
cr  another.     I  have  had  opportunity  to  s 
at    first    hand    the   conditions    in   Russia 
they  existed  before  the  war;  I  have  had 
pcrtunlty  to  study  at  first  hand  the  co 
ticns  that  e->ist  in  Russia  under  the  nres  ' 
governmen:.  and  I  have  come  to  knew 
the  new  Russia  does  business,  because  I  hk 
done  business  with  them  and  because  I  h^ve 


h  d  1  •  :n  •"  :.r5t-h.ind  knowledge  of  the 
d*»a:;;.x=i  cf  other  American  firms  that  have 
d  ;:  f    b  is.ness  wiih  them. 

::  ,:  were  possible  far  us  to  eliminate  from 

Mr    thinking    all    th;   extraneous   problems 

and  we  were  only  prteented  with  the  major 

:  deration  cf  pure  business  intercourse 
be  •.».>en  the  United  States  and  Russia.  I 
:ir.:::k  you  would  agre<.>  that  the  United  States 
n:i-  .i  Krea'  d»Hl  to  gain  by  proper  uade  re- 
;  ,•  '  i  '*.:  R  ;  .^:a  f.nd  that  Russia,  on  the 
o'.:>  :  r..  i.a  r.u.;;  .i  greut  deal  to  gam  by  having 
;>  :    a  :  ty  to  carry  on  business  with  us 
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one  of  cur  most  itrpcnant  customers  and 
one  with  whom  we  should  be  on  the  most 
friendly  terms.  Let  us  examine  the  facts, 
to  sec  if  we  can  disx)ver  why  it  is  that  we 
are  doing  today  only  one-tenih  or  one- 
twelfth  of  the  business  that  we  should  do 
with  Russia,  and  why.  far  from  being  on 
ir  ■■  diy  terms,  we  a-e  on  no  terms  at  all. 

Brjshmg  aside  al  of  the  propaganda  and 
m.s  tiformation  thai  reaches  this  country 
atxju:  Russia.  I  am  ?oing  to  try  to  see  if  I 
can  i?ive  you  a  clear  picture  of  the  true  state 
of  a.f n:  s.  insofar  as  it  affects  trade  between 
nr:r  ui^ry  and  Russia.  To  examine  this 
-J    ■•■Cl  intelligently,  we  must  first  have  some 

.  .rcpuon  of  the  Russian  people,  their  his- 
toric bactgrouad.  this  present  conditions  un- 
dpr  which  they  are  living,  and  their  present 

After  many  years  of  experience  abroad, 
and  of  actually  livirg  among  different  peo- 
:  -  I  have  become  convinced  that  no  fair 
11  :,'ment  can  be  ariived  at  unless  we  prac- 
tice the  principle  of  tolerance  and  Judge 
other  people  on  th'!  basis  of  their  differ- 
ence in  historic  background,  their  different 
c  i.?toms.  and  their  different  point  of  view. 
r  jvcuid  be  impossible  to  give  you  a  clear 
picture  of  Russia  txlay  or  to  attempt  to 
pa;s  Judgment  en  the  result  of  present 
activities  without  going  back  many  years 
and  giving  ycu  a  picture  of  the  conditions 
which  existed  In  Russia  and  letting  you  see 
h(;w  p?np;e  lived  In  Russia  during  the  reign 
of  the  Romanoffs. 

I  can  give  ycu  ihat  picture  fir«:t  hand. 
I  f:rst  visited  Russia  some  19  years  ago.  My 
first  impression  was  ■"-hat  It  was  a  land  of  con- 
trasts First,  and  most  interesting,  was  the 
tremendous  contrast  between  the  two  classes 
of  people:  the  ruU.n?  class  consisting  of  the 
few  at  the  top  whc  had  every  luxury  that 
money  could  buy.  and  the  serving  class,  made 
up  of  the  enormous  mass  of  humanity  at  the 
bottom,  who  had  abjolutely  none  of  the  ordi- 
nary comforts  of  lif»'  There  were  the  finest 
and  most  expen.slve  cathedrals,  with  the  poor- 
est and  most  shabby  worshippers.  Here  was 
a  country  where  one  saw  at  every  moment 
the  richest  and  the  ]x>orest.  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  the  most  illiterate,  the  finest  and 
the  most  primitive  A  land  of  palaces  and 
cf  hovels;  a  land  of  wealth  and  poverty — of 
eaucation  and  ignoiance — of  luxury  and  of 
misery  For  an  American  mind  It  was  almost 
Impossible  to  conceive  how  a  great  mass  of 
humanity  could  continue  to  live  under  such 
conditions. 

When  the  Czar  was  deposed  and  the  first 
rfr' ^';r  was  declared  under  Kerensky.  there 
V  -  :  relented  the  first  real  opportunity  to 
lead  the  great  mass  of  people  of  Russia  out 
of  the  darkness  and  depression  of  10  cen- 
turies into  light  and  freedom.  Kerensky  lost 
this  opportunity.  The  Kerensky  govern- 
ment was  overthrown  by  the  Bolshevists. 
The  government  that  was  established  then  Is 
still  m  existence  and  apparently  more 
strongly  entrenched  in  power  than  ever 
before. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  Russia  of  which  the 
E-'=^.cvists  had  become  the  masters  and  let 
.;  iinine   the  prcblems  with   which  they 

wc:3  corxf routed.  A  country  Impoverished  by 
war  and  by  revolution;  7,000,000  of  her  man- 
hood disabled,  dead,  or  missing,  tens  of  thous- 


ands of  square  miles  devastated  by  the  Ger- 
man armies. 

The  Soviet  plunged  into  the  task  of  work- 
ing out  its  theory  that  the  government  could 
maintain  itself  only  by  creating  a  new  eco- 
nomic system.  To  make  this  program  easier 
it  was  necessary  to  have  economic  contacts 
with  the  more  advanced  countries  of  the 
world.  It  was  also  realized  that,  in  order  to 
do  this,  it  was  ntxressary  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathetic understanding  and  aid  of  the  clear- 
thinking  people  of  these  advanced  nations. 
I  can  better  define  Russia's  attitude  in  this 
connection  bv  a  recent  statement  of  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Lltvinov.  before  the 
International  Disarmament  Conference  at 
Geneva,  as  quoted  In  the  New  York  Times 
under  date  of  February   13.  as  follows: 

"The  sole  aim  cf  the  Soviet  Government." 
Mr.  Lltvinov  said,  "Is  building  up  socialism 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  face  of  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  our  first  5-year 
plan,  which  Includes  colossal  achievements  in 
every  sphere  of  economic  life,  it  seems  to  the 
S^.viet  delegation  that  what  has  been  obvious 
from  the  be?;lnning  must  nov  be  clear  as  day- 
light to  all  and  sundrv— that  the  Soviet  re- 
quires neither  Increase  of  territory  nor  Inter- 
ference m  the  affairs  of  other  nations  to 
achieve  Its  aim.  It  could,  therefore,  do  with- 
out an  army,  a  navy,  or  military  aviation  or 
all  other  forms  of  armed  forces. 

•The  Soviet  Government,  however,  does  re- 
quire as>^urance  that  there  will  be  ro  attempts 
against  Soviet  territory  either,  and  that  all 
other  states  will  not  Interfere  with  Us  In- 
ternal affairs,  and  that  Its  peaceful  economic 
construction  will  not  be  tampered  with  from 
without.  It  will  only  feel  this  assurance  If 
other  states  also  agree  to  give  up  their  armed 
forces  " 

Before  making  much  progress  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Sjvlet  Goyernment  would 
have  to  survive  by  the  efforts  of  Its  own  people 
and  the  resources  of  its  own  country — and 
from  this  realization  was  bcm  the  Five  Year 
Plan. 

You  cannot  get  a  proper  picture  of  the 
Russia  of  today  by  comparing  It  with  the 
United  States  of  today.  You  must  compare 
it  with  the  Russia  of  1913.  It  was  essen- 
tially an  agricultural  country  with  over  83 
percent  of  the  population  eugr.ged  In  agri- 
cultural activities.  Only  a  few  manufactur- 
ing industries  were  fairly  well  developed,  the 
most  Important  among  these  being  metal- 
lurgy, railways,  and  textiles.  From  a  modern 
industrial  standpoint  Russia  was  almost 
wholly  undeveloped. 

The  Soviet  Government  did  not  Inherit 
even  the  partially  industrialized  Russia.  Tho 
World  War  and  the  conditions  that  followed — 
blockade,  intervention,  and  civil  war — had 
completely  demoralized  Russian  business  and 
practically  ended  all  industrial  productivity. 
Agriculture  —  Industry — finance — everything 
had  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  peasants 
were  without  agricultural  machinery,  and  no 
quantity  of  machinery  could  be  supplied  un- 
til the  factories  themselves  had  been  built 
and  the  machinery  for  the  f actoi  Ics  purchased 
or  created.  Little  could  be  purchased  from 
abroad  except  by  the  sale  of  something  pro- 
duced in  this  devastated  country,  which  WfS 
almost  destitute  of  facilities  for  production. 
Bshind  all  this,  a  people  with  little  knowledge 
and  almost  no  training  in  the  use  of  either 
agricultural  or  industrial  machinery. 

Only  one  way  was  left — the  planning  of 
some  kind  of  methodical  procedure  by  which 
the  reconstruction  and  development  of  the 
country  could  be  guided.  Consequently,  the 
so-called  Five-Year  Plan  was  , conceived  in 
1927.  and  went  into  effect  Ih  1928.  The 
Five-Year  Plan  outlined  the  entire  course  of 
national  economy,  in  all  the  various  fields 
of  economic  activity,  embracing  production, 
distribution,  trade,  and  financing.  It  in- 
cluded every  aspect  of  economic  and  social 
development.  Its  aim  was  to  steadily  de- 
velop and  enrich  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
to  widen  the  Industrial  basis  of  the  state. 
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for  the  purpose  of  raising   the   standard  cf 
living  of  the  Russian  people. 

If  you  bear  In  mind  the  low  level  of  In- 
dustry and  agriculture  prior  to  1928,  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that,  whether  you  like 
the  form  of  Russia's  government  or  not.  or 
whether  you  like  the  leaders  of  that  govern- 
ment or  not.  something  approaching  a  mira- 
cle has  happened  In  Russia  since  1928. 

Let  me  give  you  a  picture  of  Rtissia's  In- 
dustrial progress.  I  will  take  only  a  few 
Items,  because  figures  are  dry  at  best,  but 
they  will  illustrate  what  has  happened  to  the 
Industrial  life  of  Russia  under  the  Soviet 
government. 

Output  of  F'S  iron  has  Increased  from 
4  2  million  metric  tons*  in  1913  to  49  mil- 
lion tons  in  1931.  a  gain  of  17  percent;  of 
coal  from  28  9  million  to  56  0  million  tons,  or 
94  per  cent;  and  of  oil  from  9.2  million  to 
22.3  million  tons,  or  142  percent.  Production 
of  grain  Increased  from  80,000.000  tons  in 
1913  to  874  million  tons  in  1930,  a  gain  of 
9  percent;  that  of  sugar  beets  from  10.9 
million  to  15.2  million  tons,  or  39  percent. 

As  a  measure  of  electrical  development, 
output  of  electric  current  has  increased  from 
1,940  000.000  kilowatt-hours  in  1913  to  10.600,- 
000.000  in  1931.  a  gain  of  445  percent.  From 
a  production  of  27,900000  pairs  of  rubber 
footwear  In  1913  output  has  increased  to 
54,000,000  pairs  in  1931.  a  gain  of  94  percent. 
While  only  5  500,000  pairs  of  leather  shoes 
were  produced  in  1913.  a  total  of  77,000,000 
pairs  were  manufactured  in  1931,  or  14  times 
as  many.  Railway  m.ileage  has  increased 
from  36,000  miles  in  1913  to  53,100  miles  in 
1931.  or  a  gain  of  47  percent. 

In  1928  there  were  only  800  automobiles 
produced  in  Russia.  In  1931  20.500  were  pro- 
duced, and  the  1932  program  calls  for  an  out- 
put of  73,000.  Good  roads  and  the  develop- 
ment of  aviation  are  certainly  a  definite  Indi- 
cation of  modern  progress.  In  1928  therf 
were  less  than  20,000  miles  of  improved  high- 
ways in  all  Russia,  while  Russia  now  has 
more  than  tvice  that  mileage  of  Improved 
highways  and  over  800.000  miles  of  ordinary 
highways  Russia's  air  lines,  with  a  total 
length  of  28.000  miles,  exceed  the  combined 
length  of  the  air  lines  cf  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  are  four  tim.es  as  long  as  they 
were  in  1923. 

The  anti-Rtissian  propagandist,  faced  with 
definite  figures  of  the  improvement  of  the 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  financial  condi- 
tions in  Russia,  will  at  once  tell  you  that 
they  have  been  achieved  at  a  terrible  price. 
He  will  tell  you  that  they  are  produced  by 
forced  labor  and  by  convict  labor;  that  the 
people  of  Russia  are  compelled  to  make  terri- 
ble sacrifices;  and  that  human  life  Is  the 
price  of  this  progress. 

I  can  answer  these  arguments,  bcth  with 
the  facts  and  from  my  own  personal  observp- 
tlons.  Let  us  look  first  at  education,  which 
we  ourselves  regard  as  a  test  of  the  pro- 
gressiveness  of  any  government.  In  1913. 
under  the  tsars,  only  20  percent  of  the  people 
of  Russia  could  read  or  viTite.  In  1930.  62 
percent  of  the  population  were  literate,  and 
in  that  one  year  alone  ovr  10  500.000 
adults  were  taught  to  read  and  write.  In 
tsarist  days  only  7.000000.  or  50  percent  of 
all  children  of  school  age.  attended  ele- 
mentary schools,  while  in  1D30  31,  17.000,000. 
or  83  percent,  of  all  children  were  In  school 
attendance. 

In  1928.  at  the  beginning  of  the  Five-Year 
Plan,  there  were  only  348,000  radios  in  all 
Russia.  In  1930.  there  were  2.600,000.  Mo- 
tion picture  installations — and  the  motion 
picture  is  certainly  a  great  factor  In  mass 
education  today— had  increased  from  8,350  in 
1928  to  23,040  in  1930. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  attention  to  sani- 
tary conditions,  to  medical  service  and  the 
public  health,  the  death  rate  in  Russia  has 
been  cut  almost  30  percent  as  compared  to 


•One  metric  ton  equals  1.102  slicrt  tons  or 
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tsarist  days.  The  Infant  death  rate  de- 
creased from  270  per  thousand  of  population 
in  1913  to  164  per  thousand  of  population  in 
1928.  or  a  decrease  of  39  percent.  The  num- 
ber of  physicians  per  10.000  cf  population 
Increased  from  1.15  In  1913  to  4.23  in  1930. 
The  number  cf  hospital  beds  has  been  almost 
tripled.  Appropriations  for  improving  health 
conditions  and  social  Insurance  against  sick- 
ness, disability,  and  eld  age  are  constantly 
Increasing,  those  In  1931  amounting  to 
2.500.000.000  rubles  ($1,290,000,000)  or  over 
2' 2  times  these  In  1929. 

In  the  past  we  have  heard  many  times  that 
the  Soviet  Government  employed  convict  or 
forced  labor  In  the  production  of  goods  fcr 
export.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  forced 
labor  In  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  only  been 
stated  on  a  number  of  occasions  by  Soviet 
authorities  but  it  has  been  attested  to  by 
many  American  businessmen  who  have 
spent  considerable  time  in  Russia.  Only  last 
summer  a  special  commission,  appointed  by 
the  Lumber  Trade  Federation  of  Great  Brit- 
Ian,  visited  Soviet  lumber  regions  and  le- 
ported  that  in  their  extensive  trip  through- 
out the  northern  regions  they  had  not  seen 
the  slightest  sign  of  forced  or  convict  labor  of 
any  description. 

Our  exports  to  Russia  increased  from  $24.- 
000  000  in  pre-war  years  to  $131,000,000  in 
1930.  Something  has  happened  to  cur  ex- 
port business  with  Russia.  In  1931  Jt 
amounted  to  only  $51,000,000.  or  60  percent 
less  than  in  1930.  This  Is  not  a  restilt  of 
the  depression.  It  Is  not  because  Russia  Is 
buying  less.  It  Is  because  we  have  compelled 
Russia  to  take  that  business  somewhere  else. 
We  have  kicked  it  out  cf  the  door.  Now  I 
think  ycu  will  be  interested  in  knowing  how 
we  have  deliberately  taken  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  Russian  business  and  handed  it  over 
to  our  competitors.  While  our  business  was 
falling  off.  Germany's  business  with  Russia 
increased  by  $84,000,000  in  1931.  going  from 
$135,000,000  to  $219,000,000.  a  gain  of  62  per- 
cent over  1930.  Last  year  England  sold  $73.- 
000,000  worth  of  its  products  to  Rttssla,  for 
the  first  time  In  years  exceeding  the  United 
States.  In  1928  Soviet  Russia  was  eighteenth 
on  the  list  of  our  foreign  customers.  In  1930 
she  was  our  sixth  best  customer  and  the  only 
large  country  In  the  world  to  increase  its 
business  with  us  that  year.  In  the  past  6 
years  our  experts  to  Russia  totaled  ever  one- 
half  billion  dollars,  and  every  bill  has  been 
paid  in  full  when  due  without  a  single  ex- 
ception. 

Would  you  like  to  follow  with  me  the 
reasons  why  cur  sales  to  Russia  dropped  60 
percent  last  year  and  why  there  was  a  large 
Increase  In  the  sales  of  Germany  and  other 
European  countries?  We  find  the  answer  In 
the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  Soviet  purchases 
consists  of  machinery.  The  Soviets  In  their 
situation  do  not  want  to  complete  their 
payments  on  this  machinery  until  It  has 
been  Installed  and  is  beginning  to  earn  its 
way.  No  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  ever  been  able  at  the  beginning  cf  its 
industrial  life  to  finance  its  own  develop- 
ment on  a  cash  basis.  In  our  own  country 
our  great  transcontinental  railroads  were 
financed  largely  by  British  and  Dutch  In- 
vestors and  most  of  our  big  industries  were 
developed  at  the  beginning  with  the  aid  of 
foreign  capital.  Our  European  competitors 
have  been  adjusting  their  credits  to  meet 
this  situation. 

How  is  It  possible  for  Germany,  which  we 
have  been  told  is  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  for  whom  we  hf  ve  just  arranged 
a  year's  moratorium,  to  arrange  commercial 
credit,  while  we  in  America  cannot  do  so? 
What  would  you  think  of  an  American  busi- 
nessman who  would  refuse  to  sell  his  goods 
to  a  customer  who  had  met  every  obliga- 
tion, but  who  would  at  the  same  time  lend 
money  to  his  almost  bankrupt  competitors. 
In  order  that  those  competitors  might  ex- 
tend credit  to  the  good  customer?    I  think 


you  will  agree  with  me  that  tt  would  be 
pretty  hard  to  describe  that  kind  of  business 
management,  yet  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
American  money  In  enormctis  sums  is  being 
spent  In  Germany  In  the  promotion  of  this 
very  profitable  Russian  business. 

The  Russian  people  have  an  inherent 
friendship  for  Americans,  extending  back 
many  years.  In  my  recent  travels  en  eveiy 
hand  I  saw  evidences  of  friendship  and  a  de- 
sire to  create  proper  relations  with  our  peo- 
ple. The  Russians,  knowing  what  has  been 
done  In  this  country  In  the  past  century, 
and  understanding  that  our  problem  at  one 
time  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  with 
which  they  are  faced  today,  value  the  ex- 
perience we  have  gained  and  the  methoc's 
we  have  developed  and  consider  America  in 
a  position  of  being  of  more  real  help  to  them 
than   any  other  nation. 

For   several   years   the   companies   I   have 
been  associated  with  have  done  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  business   with  Russia.     In 
carrying  on   this   very   satisfactory   business 
It  has  never  been  possible  to  secure  the  typ>e 
of  statistical  Information  and  assistance  that 
Is  generally  available  for  cur  foreign  trade, 
because  cf  the  lack  of  proper  trade  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia.    We 
have  no  ambassador,  commercial  attech^s.  or 
consular  officers  through  which  cur  Govern- 
ment might  furnish  us  complete  commercial 
Information  in  the  form  we  are  now  getting 
it    from    such    countries    as    Abyssinia,    Es- 
thonia.  and  Paraguay,  where  there  Is  almost 
no   business    to    be   had.     Our   Government 
can  give  us  no  information  about  this  $500.- 
000,000  market  in  Russia.    We  are  spending 
each  year  in  the  promotion  of  foreign  trade. 
directly    and    indirectly,    on    an    average    of 
$60,000,000.      These    large    simas    do    not.    of 
course,  include  the  very  large  amounts  being 
spent   directly   by    American   manufacturers 
abroad.     Due  to  the  fact  that  none  of  this 
money  Is  being  devoted  to  the  assistance  of 
American  trade  In  Russia,  it  has,  therefore, 
been   necessary   for   American   companies   in 
trj'ing  to  do  business  with  Russia  to  go  to 
great  expense  and  trouble  in  making  their 
own  investigations  and  collecting  whate\er 
information  they  could. 

Hundreds  of  the  leeding  business  firms  of 
this  country  have  done  ^usiness  with  Russia. 
In  connection  with  this  business  over  2.000 
Americans  have  gone  to  that  country.  These 
men  Include  business  executives,  engineers, 
mechanics,  and  experts  of  various  kinds.  Sev- 
eral of  my  own  engineers  have  been  to  Russia, 
and  I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  prominent 
men  who  are  members  of  firms  which  hava 
had  business  dealings  with  the  Union  cf 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  American-Russian  Cham.ber  of 
Commerce  which  was  formed  sometime  ago 
In  order  to  assist  in  this  trade.  All  of  these 
American  companies  and  all  of  these  prom- 
inent American  citizens  tell  me  that  they 
have  never  had  any  serious  dlfBculties  in 
carrying  on  business  with  Soviet  Russia. 

I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  a  few  out- 
standing facts: 

1.  The  Russians  today  are  a  hard-working 
industrious  people. 

2.  Tlipy  have  entirely  eliminated  graft. 

3.  There  is  a  tremendotis,  enthusiastic  mass 
movement  in  education. 

4.  There  is  complete  discipline. 

5.  Tliere  is  a  pronounced  loyalty  to  their 
industrial  program  and  to  their  government. 

6.  They  want  to  have  friendly  and  mutually 
agreeable  trade  with  us. 

In  times  like  these,  when  millions  of  Amer- 
ican workers  are  compelled  to  live  by  charity 
alone.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I  would 
rather  see  this  business  placed  where  Ameri- 
can labor  can  be  employed,  where  American 
homes  can  have  food,  heat,  and  the  other 
comforts  of  living  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
instead  of  being  faced  with  starvation  and 
cold. 
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:.!:•      \OoRH:s     -:     California, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  pleased  to  include  the  f  ■l'r"v- 
ing  letter  from  former  Senator   II  i 
:     Owen: 

AMraiCAN  Phonettc  A:  r  h  i.nrr 

Open  th:-  .,       ■  LEAcrs. 
Washington.  D  C.  December  12,  194 
Hon.  Jerrt  Vcwriiis. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Washington'    h  <" 

Dfar  Mr.  Congrissman  I:  A: 
phonetic  alphabet  relerred  lo  m  our  ik.^- 
phone  conversation  consists  of  36  sin  pie 
forms  representing  18  vowel  sounds  and  18 
consonant  sounds  with  which  any  word  In 
the  English  language  can  be  spelled  i  ■  |;  i, 
using  the  forms  of  the  phonetic  letic;i 

The  individual  names  of  these  letters,  the 
sounds,  and  the  forms,  are  as  follows: 

•Bu"  in  •but."  "du '  in  "dun."  "fu'1  In 
•fun,"  "gu"  in  "gun."  "hu"  In  •'hun."  '  Ju' 
In  "Jut,"  "ku"  in  "kun,"  "lu"  In  "lut."  "iiu" 
in  "mut."  "nu"  In  "nut,"  "pu"  in  "put."  '  ru" 
in  "rut,"  "su"  In  "sun."  "tu"  in  "tun,"  ■  vu" 
In  "run."  "wu"  In  "wun,"  "xu"  In  "x|Jt." 
"au"  in  "zut." 

The  vowels,  by  name,  by  sound,  ai.ij  by 
forms,  are  as  follows: 

"A"  in  "fat."  "a"  In  "ate,"  "a"  in  "4ir," 
-a"  m  "talk."  "e"  in  "get,"  "e"  In  "tie,'' 
"e"  In  "her."  "i"  in  "It."  "I"  In  •'ripe/' 
"o"    In    "got."   "o"   in   "go, 


"   "u"    In   "tut," 
u"  in  "due," 


In  "look"  " 

"  in  "how."  "y"  In  "iea 


)IX  To  THi-;  CuXGRESSIuXAL  RECORD 


"u"  In  "too,"  "u" 
"ou"  in  "out."  "ow 

A  full  explanatir:       r  '*  -  n.!"   r    ;<  c  ven 

In  B-;!'.e?'.r.  Nc    1    ^v  O:  ■  t.   -r.-'   :.''-  r   L.m  :'.;-:. 
b-y'     ^   ■..'  .--  :;■.    B  ,   ,'■.  •  .-     W  •■:,:■  ^-.  I,     D     :" 

la  the  following  advantages: 

1.  An  intelligent  person  can  learn  :  ■  .id 
and  write  his  own  spoken  words  wr;  :  i 
few  hours,  so  that  others  kn(  *  -.z  'A  ■  ;;l- 
phabet  can  Immediately  read  .-  a.  ;i  ac- 
curacy. 

a.  it  can  be  printed  on  the  linotypr  or 
other  t3rpesetting  machine  and  printing 
presses  as  easily   as  any  other  type. 

3.  If  it  were  fully  employed  by  the  people 
and  the  printing  press  it  would  mak  ■  ;  ;  e- 
dlately  available  all  human  knowU..,  :  Ji 

printing   without  delay. 

4  It  would  thus,  with  the  cooperation  of 
government,  open  the  door  In  the  United 
States  and  In  all  foreign  countries  rho 
employed  it  to  the  knowledge  requirec  to 
obtain  maximum  production  for  the  pros  -cu- 
tion  of  a  total  war,  and  the  consvimmaMon 
of  a  desirable  perm:inent  peace 

5.  The  Amc-rican  Phonetic  Alphabet  If  '  x- 
ib!e  and  could  increase  the  number  of  t  lese 
letters  -o  represent  36  additional  fcrmi  by 
the  simple  device  of  increasing  the  length 
of  the  vertical  arm  in  the  forms  air  ady 
iised.  This,  however,  is  unnc'cessary  for  the 
36  forms  given  above  can  write  any  scund 
s'X)ken  hy  the  hiiman  voice  or  by  the  on- 
text  indicate  it. 

Lepsius  In  his  book  Standard  .-\  ■  ':  :sr.-' 
published  the  researches  c:  t.-^  :..;■=  : 
the  world  (18631  giving  th  <-  ;:  d~  st  :k  :. 
In  over  200  recorded  laneu.^'s  '.:.i  f  -.rd 
only  50  vrcai  sourd-  in.ine  -v  'r.e  nur.a:; 
viice.  These  sounds  ::;  :'n:'-.".i-.  n  -pe:! 
millions  of  words 

Webster's  dlction.vr.-  ';.~^-  26  '.p--e''  'o 
tpell  and  define  over  *-'<  0  »^  'a.-  :■:.'--  Th.  ?'? 
36  letters  of  Webster,  :.. -.•«•.■;,:    ;..  ve  i.  .i   de- 


pendable, fixed.  Immatable  vocal  sounds,  so 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  words  have  an 
arbitrary  spelling  w.th  silent  letters,  with 
consonants  having  many  variable  sounds 
Individually  and,  of  course,  collectively,  so  It 
takes  many  years  of  time  and  labor  to  learn 
the  spelling  and  reading  of  the  printed 
-i.    -d. 

The  proposed  plan  of  the  American  pho- 
netic alphabet  does  not  contemplate  any 
change  whatever  in  the  existing  system,  but 
does  propose  an  auxiliary  method  of  print- 
ing phonetically  the  English  language  (and 
ail  other  languages)  by  an  alphabet  which 
can  be  learned  In  8,  few  hours  and  which 
annihilates  the  time  and  labor  required  to 
learn  the  existing  archaic,  inherited,  disor- 
derly spelling 

Whether  the  American  phonetic  alphabet 
will  be  employed  to  achieve  these  desirable 
objec's  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  in- 
telligence of  the  people,  and  whether  or  not 
they  have  the  vision  to  see  its  possibilities 
in  relieving  the  mass  of  mankind  of  the 
lenorance  which   ha.i  enslaved   them. 

In  my  humble  Jadgment  the  American 
pnonetlc  alphabet  is  Immediately  worth 
more  than  a  miUion  men  in  battle,  using  a 
mild  comparison,  for  it  opens  the  door  Im- 
mediately to  the  CDnquest  of  poverty  by 
the  conquest  of  Ignorance.  It  opens  the 
door  to  making  the  doctrine  of  democracy 
and  doctrines  of  morality  taught  by  all  the 
great  religions  throxigh  their  prophets  and 
holy  men  Immediately  available,  in  forms 
visible  to  the  eye  ard  to  the  mind  of  man. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  should  be 
Immediately  submitted  to  the  authorities 
of  the  Congress  as  a  means  of  determining 
whether  these  views  are  sound  and  worthy  of 
acceptance    and   suitable    legislative    action. 

At  present  it  is  nobody's  business  In  the 
executive  departments  of  Government. 

Our  executive  departments  are  doing  a 
marvelous  work,  but  the  wisdom  and  the 
power  of  the  people  legislatively  Is  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  of  which  you 
ar-    1   highly   honored   Member. 

V. .  . .  kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain 
a,'  ever.  i 

Falthlully  yours.  ' 

Robert  L   Owzn. 


Fjrei^n  Policy  of  the  United  Stdlti 


MARKS 

OF 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

r.  —  ::=:  house  of  representatives 
T    -  r'lj/,  December  15.  1942 

M  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  a 
nv  r.ijer  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
A:T  :s,  and  have  no  ax  to  grind,  but 
a  -  ^:i  American,  I  take  this  occasion  as 
I  am  about  to  leave  the  House,  to  urge 
the  Members,  irrespective  of  party  affili- 
ations, to  restore  the  two-party  system 
in  the  consideration  of  our  exceedingly 
invpc;--,;:.'  fi  T'^en  policies. 

I. :.  .  F.  .-.  .n  D.  Roosevelt  became 
President  there  had  been  an  unwritten 
It  A-  c  ;^  titutine  an  American  tradition 
h  '  :  ;:j:esentatives  of  the  minority  party 
w  :"  r.  :  ir.ly  to  be  consulted  on  foreign 
;>  ;  c  .-  c  ;:  were  to  be  represented  on 
a:;  ;rv.' ;  n-i::onal  commissions.  Under 
F:  a.nk.ir.  D  Roosevelt  our  foreign  policies 
h;r. -^  D»pp.  conducted  on  a  strictly  par- 
ti --•:  or  t.-':t.:Mrian  basis,  and  the  rights 
of  ::.-^  m.r.'^r;'-.-  *o  r  presentation  have 
b-'^f-r.  u.-.orec;.    Tr. ,   N  "v  D-^al  doctrine 


repudiates  all  our  American  traditions, 
and  will  result  in  establishing  a  precedent 
that  can  only  be  harmful  to  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations.  I  urge  the  mi- 
nority to  be  jealous  of  its  rights  and 
prerogatives,  and  In  the  next  Congress 
to  demand  recognition  as  a  right  and  not 
as  a  favor. 

Only  last  week  Pre.sident  Roosevelt 
gave  a  dinner  at  the  White  House  to 
General  Batista,  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba,  who  is  the  guest  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  Nation.  The  Presi-- 
dent,  according  to  the  press,  had  50 
guests,  but  not  one  single  Republican 
from  the  House  or  the  Senate.  This 
raises  the  issue  of  whether  President 
Batista  is  the  guest  of  the  Nation  or  of 
the  New  Deal  and  a  totalitarian  system 
of  government.  The  precedent  estab- 
ished  by  President  Roosevelt  is  followed 
largely  by  the  diplomatic  corps  and  will 
result  In  causing  friction  and  mlstmder- 
standing  in  the  Congress  and  alienating 
international  cooperation. 

The  minority  party  is  not  concerned 
with  dinner  invitations,  but  at  the  same 
time  naturally  resents  any  attempt  by 
President  Roosevelt  or  anyone  else  in 
deliberately  attempting  to  ignore  its  ex- 
istence and  in  being  discourteous  to  the 
elected  Representatives  of  49  percent  of 
the  American  people.  In  the  next  Con- 
gress I  hope  the  strong  minority  will 
insist  on  receiving  representation  and  the 
courtesy  they  are  entitled  to  under  a 
two-party  system  In  accordance  with 
long-established  American  tradition. 


V 
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Nation.-!  Coraii;o;i3 


REMARKS 


HON.  LiiAKUb  A.  EATO.N 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  December  15.  1942 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resig- 
nation of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fish)  makes  me  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee upon  which  committee  we  have 
served  together  for  18  years. 

In  answer  to  various  inquiries  I  cannot 
more  simply  and  clearly  set  forth  my 
present  position  on  world  problems  and 
the  part  our  country  must  play  in  their 
solution  than  by  quoting  a  paragraph 
from  a  little  book  which  I  wrote  41  years 
ago  in  1901.  My  object  in  writing  the 
book  was  to  demonstrate  my  belief  that 
the  progress  of  mankind  must  inevitably 
end  in  some  form  of  a  world  civilization. 
And  the  only  sufficient  basis  for  such  a 
world  civilization  was  the  universality  of 
the  Christian  concept  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth. 

The  paragraph  referred  to  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  political  Ideals  and  problems  of  a  gen- 
eration ago  are  now  obsolete.  A  true  world 
consciousness  has  at  last  been  awakened. 
The  earth  has  shrunk  to  a  neighborhood 
and  commerce  is  now  a  matter  of  continents 
and  hemispheres.  The  sea  no  longer  divides 
but  rather  unites  all  lands.  The  viewpoint 
for  the  new  century  in  politics  and  business 
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Is  that  of  world  citizenship.  The  "Chinese 
puzzle"  Is  puzzling  because  It  has  revealed, 
as  by  a  lightning  flash  at  midnight,  the 
solidarity  of  the  race,  the  community  of  life, 
the  complete  oneness  of  all  human  Interests 
and  problems.  No  country  or  civilization  Is 
any  longer  Isolated.  Into  the  matrix  of  a 
common  life  all  civilizations  are  flung  and 
must  give  and  take  what  they  can.  No  one 
can  forecast  the  nature  of  the  new  product — 
the  universal  man  which  will  spring  out  of 
this  combination.  One  thing  Is  certain,  all 
peoples  will  be  modified  In  Ideals,  Institutions 
and  methods.  The  mighty  hand  of  God  is 
pressing  the  nations  together.  Henceforth 
no  man  can  live  or  die  unto  himself.  It  was 
the  poet's  dream  that  some  day  we  should 
witness  a  federation  of  mankind.  The  task 
of  the  new  century  from  which  there  is  no 
escape  will  be  to  realize  that  dream. 

What  whispers  are  these,  O  Lands, 
Running  ahead  of  you,  passing   under   the 

seas? 
Are  all  Nations  communing? 
Is  there  going  to  bt  but  one  heart  to  the 

Globe? 

Whitman  Is  dead  but  we  can  see  now,  near 
at  hand,  what  he  with  prophetic  vision  saw 
afar  off. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  always  believed 
that  there  can  be  ro  permanent  or  prac- 
tical unity  among  Individuals  or  races 
unless  it  is  foundationed  upon  spiritual 
unity,  and  finds  expression  in  a  simple 
universal  moral  code  such  as  Is  em- 
bodied in  the  Golden  Rule. 

I  have  always  believed  and  believe  now 
that  our  beloved  Nation  must  eventually 
take  its  proper  place  of  leadership  in 
world  affairs  because  possession  of  .su- 
preme power  involves  supreme  obliga- 
tions in  the  exercise  of  that  power. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  agree  with 
the  belief  that  domestic  legislation  would 
have  kept  us  cut  or  put  us  into  the  pres- 
ent war.  On  the  contrary  I  am  con- 
vinced that  much  of  this  allegedly  pre- 
ventive legislation  lulled  our  people  into 
a  false  sense  of  security  from  which  we 
were  rudely  awakened  to  our  deadly  dan- 
ger on  December  7.  1941. 

The  Japs  and  Nazis  put  us  into  this 
war  because  they  looked  upon  us  as  the 
fattest  goose  left  unpluckcd,  and  they 
were  misled  Into  thinking  that  our  only 
and  favorite  weapon  of  defense  would  be 
a  startled  and  futile  squawk. 

With  all  my  heart  I  desire  now  to  help 
preserve  our  American  way  of  life  here 
at  home,  and  to  have  cur  country,  when 
the  war  Is  won.  lead  in  setting  up  a  new 
world  civilization  based  upon  American 
Ideals  and  principles  of  freedom,  justice, 
and  peace. 


.'>-;pp!cnier.tc.l  GaGohne  Coupon.*. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

.HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  15,  1942 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  urged  both  Mr.  Henderson  and 
Mr.  Jcflers  to  amend  their  rules  and  regu- 
lations In  order  to  allow  certain  groups 
to  secure  supplemental  gasoline  rationing 


coupons.    This   group  •which  should  be 
granted  the  extra  gas  consists  of: 

First.  Auctioneers,  selling  farm  equip- 
ment, farm-household  goods,  farm  imple- 
ments, livestock,  poultry,  and  farm  prod- 
ucts, either  at  the  farms  or  at  the  com- 
munity sales. 

Second.  Real  estate  agents,  selling 
farms. 

Third.  Farmers,  for  use  in  their  pas- 
senger cars — attached  to  a  trailer — to 
haul  implements,  gas  and  oil,  feed,  ferti- 
lizer, seed,  labor,  fence  posts  and  wire, 
materials,  and  so  forth,  about  the  farm, 
that  is,  from  one  place  on  the  farm  to 
another.  Also  for  gathering  row  crops, 
cotton,  wheat,  feed,  produce,  and  so 
forth,  using  the  passenger-car  trailer 
combination.  At  present  a  farmer  is 
allowed  an  amount  for  hauling  or  travel- 
ing from  his  place  to  another  farm  or  a 
town,  but  not  for  the  uses  necessary  on 
his  own  farm  or  the  farm  operated  by 
him. 

Fourth.  Salesmen  who  sell  purebred  or 
Improved  seed,  or  fertilizer,  wholesale  or 
retail,  and  for  delivery  thereof  If  pre- 
viously engaged  in  such  business. 

Rfth.  Life-insurance  salesmen,  fire 
and  casualty  salesmen.  Insurance  is 
especially  important  during  this  period. 

Sixth.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  news- 
paper photographers.  Surely  the  public 
needs  to  keep  informed;  I  believe  any  re- 
striction afifecting  the  freedom  of  the 
press  should  be  lifted.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  many  news 
articles  cannot  speak  the  whole  truth  and 
reveal  the  complete  facts  without  the 
picture  depicting  the  scenes. 

I  trust  that  these  officials,  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  doing  the  right 
thing,  will  heed  these  suggestions  which 
are  advanced  in  good  faith. 


l.pitfT^  From  Coni'.tilLU  ;its 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  15,  1942 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following   letters   received  by  me  from 

constituents: 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Hon.  Edwin  A.  Hall, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  listened  to  your  very 
fine  radio  address  regarding  a  proposal  for 
free  furlough  transportation  for  all  members 
of  our  armed  services.  You  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  promoting  such  excellent  legis- 
lation. If  your  efforts  are  successful  In  hav- 
ing this  proposal  enacted  Into  law.  you  will 
earn  the  gratitude  of  all  fair-minded  citizens. 
May  your  efforts  be  crowned  wth  success. 
Respectfully, 

JosiAH  F.  Peckham. 


kind  turn  that  could  be  done  for  our  fight- 
ing men.  That  Is  the  very  least  they  could 
get  and  all  would  appreciate  it.  Keep  tha 
good  work  up. 

Respectfully, 

Anna  Schwake. 


Great  Falls,  Mont,,  December  10,  1942. 
Congressman  Edwin  A.  Hall, 

New  York  State,  Washington,  D.  C: 
I  have  just  finished  listening  to  your  won- 
derftil  speech  over  the  Columbia  Broadcastlnsj 
System.  What  you  have  suggested  I  know 
win  mean  more  to  my  son  than  any  other 
gift  or  present  that  he  might  receive  at 
Christmas  time.  My  son  happens  to  be  In  the 
United  States  Navy  and  only  his  mother  and 
myself  can  realize  what  It  will  mean  to  us 
and  our  son.     •     •     • 

I  believe  It  will  be  the  greatest  Christmas 
present  the  United  States  can  give  its  fight- 
ing forces.  Wishing  you  all  the  success  you 
deserve  and  thanking  you  for  the  great  work 
you  have  done. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  F.  White. 


Royal  Cafe, 
Scandia.  Kans.,  December  12,  1942. 
Congressman  Arthijr  Hall, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  I  have  been  Informed,  un- 
ofiScially,  of  your  effort  in  sponsoring  a  bill 
■whereby  all  men  in  the  armed  service  will  be 
given  free  transportation  home  once  a  year 
at  Government  expense. 

May  I  have  a  copy  of  your  bill? 
Trusting  you  vlU  be  rewarded  with  suc- 
cess. 
I  remain,  a  veteran  of  World  War  No.  1, 

FOSTEB  Helvet. 


Town  Mutual  Dwelling 

Insitrance  Co., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  December  11,  1942. 
Hon  Edwin  A.  Hall, 

The  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  DC. 
Sir:  Over  our  local  radio  station  KRNT  I 
heard  a  portion  of  the  address  which  you  gave 
last  evening  In  connection  with  a  bill  which 
you  are  sponsoring  to  provide  free  transpor- 
tation to  men  in  the  armed  forces  while  on 
furlough. 

I  was  much  Impressed  with  your  remarks 
and  believe  that  the  provisions  of  your  bill 
should  be  heartily  endorsed  by  every  Ameri- 
can citizen.  If  it  would  not  be  an  Imposi- 
tion I  would  greatly  appreciate  receiving  a 
copy  of  your  address  in  order  that  I  might 
have  it  in  its  entirety. 
Very  truly  yours, 

B.  Rees  Jones,  President. 


New  York.  N.  Y.,  December  10,  1942. 
Representative  E.  A.  Hall. 

Dear  Sir:  Heard  your  radio  address  and 
certainly  think  your  bill— free  transporta- 
tion for  service  men — is  the  most  humane  and 


Mechanicville,  N.  Y.,  December  11,  1942. 
Hon.  Edwin  A.  Hall. 

Congresman,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hall:  Your  efforts  to  obtain  for 
men  in  the  service  free  transportation  while 
home  on  furlough  will,  I  am  sure,  receive  the 
support  of  the  millions  of  mothers  and 
fathers  of  our  boys  in  the  service. 

As  a  father  with  a  son  in  the  service  sta- 
tioned in  Texas,  I  know  what  a  hardship  it  is 
for  my  son  to  get  together  around  $50  for  a 
few  days  furlough. 


Yours  very  truly. 


Wm.  B.  Da\-rt. 


Pierz.  Minn.,  December  11,  1942. 
Dear  Sirs  :  To  let  you  know  we  are  in  favor 
of  the  free-furlough  bill  to  be  passed. 
Yours  truly, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Meyer. 

Jonesville,  S.  C.  December  10,  1942. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen:  I  heard  Mr.  Hall  dissuss  the 
free-furlough  bill  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
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ol  America    ard  Indeed  I  th'.nk   It  a 
bill  and  shcvild  be  pass**d.     For  Instance 
have  three  sons  and  a  stepson  In  the 
of  Uncle  Sarn.  three  in  the  Army  and 
the  Navy      Three  of    them    (my  sons 
me  an  allotment,  so  after  their  expen 
paid,  such  as  cigarettes,  toilet  article; 
they  hardly  have  money  to   pay  for 
portatlon  home.     I  have  eirht  childre  i 
at  home  (all  In  school),  and  my  hush  ind 
68  years  o!d  and  his  Income  very  smpll 
It  Is  Impossible  for  xis  to  send   them 
portatlon      It  would  not  only  make  us 
but  I  know  my  boys  would  be  happy 
free  transportation. 

Very  respectfully. 

Mas    S    H    Hu 
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St  Louis.  Mo..  December  11.  i942. 

Di:.\R  Mb  Hall:  My  hat  off  to  you  fcr  your 
fine  effort  In  attempting  to  get  free  furloughs 
for  the  boys  in  service. 

•  •  •  • 

Keep  up  the  good  work;  being  a  Repub- 
lican. I  am  proud  of  your  attitude  ani  hcpe 
that  In  the  end  we  may  be  proi:d  of  y  3U  and 
not  have  to  apologize  for  your  acti  nns  in 
not  supporting  the  present  adminlstralion  in 
wcrth-while  measures. 

Respectfully. 

H.^FOLD    STtirEKS. 


1942. 
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LovKTT.  Fla..  December  11 
Hon.  Edwin  Arthus  Hall. 

Washington.  D.  C  : 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  in 
have  taken  in  our  boys      I  served  In 
War  No.  1     I  never  did  get  to  come  ho 
the  wax  was  over,  and  the  brother 
with  me  died  over  there.    I  think  it 
Bhort  of  a  crime  not  to  let  a  lad  co 
after  he  is  drafted  into  the  service,  an 
how  good  It  would  be  to  know  Un 
would  pay  his  way.     That  would  W(Jrk 
ways,  it  would  buj!d  the  morale  of 
at  home  and  In  the  service.    My  son 
on  the  U.  S    S    Yorktown.  and  wher 
turned  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
was  rrnnted   14  days"  furlouRh.     He 
borrow  money  to  make  +'~e  trip.     H« 
at  h'^me  4  days  and  said  the  time  he 
heme  had  pad  him  well  fcr  what  he 
through.     You  can  plainly  see  the  va 
boy's  getting  to  come  home     I  feel  sijre 
our  Representatives  from  Florida  w 
you  up  m  every  way. 

I  again  thank  you. 
Respectfully. 

W    C    BROvhiING 


Beichton.  Mass  .  December  11  \  1942. 
Congressman  E.  A.  H.all. 

Cere  Columbia  B'Padcasting  Systtm. 
Just  listened  to  your  broadcast  anc  I  want 
to  thank  you   very  much  for  your  effort  in 
trying  to  secure  f-ee  transportation  fpr  serv- 
icemen. 

John   r    1):\0N. 


I  iNCOLNTON,  N.  C,  December  11 
Hon.  Edwin  A.  Hall, 

Congressman  from   Nexc    York. 
Washington.  L 

Be-vr    Mr     Congressm.\n  :     Duty 
sense  of  Justice  se^ms  to  compel  me 
gratulate  you  on  your  radio  address 
In    which    you   insisted    that    Jtistice 
to  demand  that  all  servicemen   shci 
free  transportation  home,  while  on 

Such  stands  as  you  take  and  the 
of  rights  and  justice  to  our   servic 
ail  people  will  do  more  to  correct 
ditions  in  the  Solid  South  than  anyi 
We  are  tired  of  v  :    ■  -ve  have  to 
here. 

My   son.    the   above   Harvey   A    J 
after  he  had  remained  at  the  Univ 
North  Carol  na  fcr  6  long  years, 
making  his  own  v-r  'h--^   entered 
md    was  called   ir  :r.    L.r.colnton.  h 
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rep<Drt  to  Hanover,  N  H..  on  the  1st  day  of 
July.  He  borrowed  the  money  and  reported 
as  called.  When  he  arrived,  he  found  for 
the  first  time  that  his  orders  had  been  can- 
celed for  many  days  and  nobody  showed  him 
decency  or  respect  enough  as  a  serviceman 
to  notify  him  not  to  come,  and  $100.  at  his 
expense,  borrowed  money,  was  thrown  away 
and  he  returned  home.  He  was  called  back 
to  the  same  place  in  September  and  is  now 
in  the  Navy;  however,  he  is  informed  that 
there  is  no  way  of  his  recovering  his  expenses 
en  his  first  trip,  although  he  was  called  by 
his  country  and  had  to  report. 

It  seems  that  cur  leaders  are  too  Jealous 
in  saving  when  our  servicemen  are  directly 
concerned  and  waste  millions  in  useless 
lindertakings.  May  God  send  the  day  when 
more  men  like  you  are  placed  in  ofHce  for  the 
protection  of  the  people's  rights.  The 
writer  hopes  that  you  will  continue  on  in 
your  effort  for  our  boys  and  your  reward  will 
be  great.  They,  privates,  receive  $50  now, 
of  course,  while  in  the  First  War  only  about 
$32:  however,  the  150  now  does  not  have  the 
value  that  the  $30  had  then. 

My  son  w:ll  not  be  home  his  first  Xmas 
1942.  because  he  is  one  of  the  kind  you  men- 
tion, unable  to  pay  his  way  and  his  people 
cannot  furnish  same  I  know  a  major  who 
spends  lots  of  week  ends  here,  while  the  pri- 
vates, innocent  boys,  never  come  back.  My 
son  is  an  ensign  in  the  Navy. 
Yours   very  respectfully. 

Hahvet  a  Jonas,  Sr. 


Edv 


Chicago.  III.,  December  10,  1942. 

^      iLKLL. 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  My  dear  friend  as  I  listen  to  you 
on  the  radio,  if  this  law  is  passed  you  will  be 
celebrated  by  the  United  States  armed  forces. 
I  think  we  are  hundred  years  behind  other 
countrle.«.  But  I  pray  to  you  as  disabled  ex- 
serviceman.  I  have  two  sons  in  the  service, 
one  is  tl.ere  2  years  already.  He  was  with 
the  Seventeenth  Bombing  Squadron  at  Ha- 
waii, but  after  the  Japs  got  through  with 
Hickam  he  was  transferred  to  Twenty-fifth 
Bc.mbing  Squadron. 

I  will  greatly  appreciate  my  dear  Congress- 
man your  help.  I  would  be  no  more  than 
glad  if  he  would  be  able  to  get  the  furlough 
paid,  and  see  his  disabled  ex-serviceman 
father.  I  know  that  this  will  be  one  of  the 
biggest  thrills  for  me  and  his  mother.  I  can 
Just  Imagine  that  he  escaped  miraculously 
from  all  those  Jap  bombs.  I  think  I  am  aiso 
great  help  to  Government,  as  I  ssnt  In  some 
time  ago — right  after  war  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  of  America — I  sent  in  two  pat- 
ents. One  I  think  is  the  greatest  thing  on 
earth,  that  is  for  aviation.  The  plane  can 
go  as  high  as  the  pilot  wishes  and  the  cold 
or  heat  should  not  bother  him.  Antiair- 
craft bullets  are  not  able  to  go  hrou^h.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  the  Government  used 
it  or  not.  So  to  you  Congressman  Edwin  A. 
Hall,  thanks  a  million  times  and  also  to  Con- 
gressman Sabath.  I  also  wish  Christmas 
greetings  to  all  Congressmen  and  Senators. 

Wishing  you  good  luck  in  your  great  idea 
Sincerely  yours. 

S.   S    Brontekt. 
Disabled  Ex-Scrviceman. 


Belleville,  N.  J..  December  11,  1942. 
Hon.  Edwin  Arthur  Hall. 

Dear  Mr.  H.all:  May  I  have  a  copy  of  your 
bill  on  free  furlough  transportation.  I  did 
not  hear  the  beginning  of  your  broadcast  last 
evening.  I  am  a  service  mother  of  three  boys. 
One  has  been  reported  missing  last  May  fGulf 
of  Mexico) .  I  have  Jurt  sent  a  hUTidred  dol- 
Taf^'.to  a  son  in  California,  who  we  expect  to 
havf  home  for  a  few  days  this  month.  This 
has  meant  a  great  denial  to  do  this,  but  when 
you  wait  a  year  and  do  not  see  your  boyi. 
well  you  will  do  most  anything  to  see  them. 

Hoping  it  will  be  passed. 
Sincerely, 

Ruth  Pudzricks. 


Cotton  Is  Essential 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  \iCT'=K  v";CKFRSHAM 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  15,  1942 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
call  the  atteniion  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  a  serious  mistake  committed  by 
the  War  Manpower  Commission,  advis- 
ing with  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  and  Selective  Service 
officials  which  should  be  corrected  imme- 
diately. These  agencies  listed  certain 
essential  and  nonessential  production  in 
the  formula  as  a  basis  for  deferment  of 
men. 

Cotton  less  than  1  inch  in  length  was 
considered  nonessential  for  all  purposes 
as  indicated  by  the  formula.  This  would 
necessarily  include  farm  machinery,  fer- 
tilizer, labor,  and  equipment  used  for 
production  of  such  cotton.  You  are 
aware.  I  am  sure,  that  a  large  percent  of 
our  production  of  cotton  has  less  than  1 
inch  staple;  as  a  typical  example.  86  per- 
cent of  the  cotton  production  in  Okla- 
homa and  Texas  combined  is  less  than 
1  inch  in  staple  length. 

You  and  I  also  know  that  cotton  seed 
oil  is  an  invaluable  commodity  both  in 
civilian  Ufe  and  to  our  war  program. 
L  kcwise  gunpowder,  made  from  cotton 
lintcrs.  is  unequalcd.  Cottonseed  meal, 
cake,  and  hulls  make  the  best  feed  for 
livestock  obtainable. 

Cotton  of  1-inch  staple  length  or  less 
is  used  for  making  tents,  duck,  uniforms, 
insulation,  clothing,  bedding,  tires,  and  in 
practically  every  phase  of  the  war  pro- 
gram as  well  as  the  civilian  program. 

Cotton  of  1-inch  staple  length  or  less, 
and  its  by-products,  furnish  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  taxes  paid  and  bonds  pur- 
chased by  farmers,  factories,  merchants, 
and  individuals  in  support  of  our  war 
program. 


Cablegram  From  Genera!   .Viir.\ri.hur   lo 
Howard  Chacidler  Christy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  Cl.M'!.E  PLFPER 

or  rLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  15  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  30 >,  1942 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  magnificent 
cablegram  .sent  by  General  MacArthur  to 
Hon.  Howard  Chandler  Christy,  of  the 
Laymen's  National  Committee.  In  a 
most  inspiring  manner  the  cablegram 
states  the  objectives  for  which  we  fight 
in  this  great  war. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  cable- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Howard   Chandler    Chrlstt    Latmens 

National  CoMMrrrEz. 

New  York: 

Two  thousand  years  ago  a  man  dared 
etand  for  truth,  for  freedom  of  the  human 
Bpirlt,  was  crucified  and  died.  Yet  this 
death  was  not  the  end  but  only  the  begin- 
ning, to  be  followed  by  the  resurrection  and 
the  life.  For  20  centuries  the  story  of  the 
Man  of  Galilee  has  served  for  all  Christians 
as  les.">on  and  as  symbol.  So  that  today, 
when  we  stress  the  spiritual  significance  of 
our  united  efforts  to  reestablish  the  suprem- 
acy of  our  Christian  principles  we  can, 
humbly  and  without  presumption,  declare 
our  faith  and  confidence,  with  God's  help, 
in  our  own  final  victory. 

MacArthlti. 


Ol!   Rationing 


R  FA!. ARKS 


HON  CHARLES  S.  DEWEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
T'irsdnv,  December  15,  1942 

Mr.  Lt'AK^'  M:  .Speaker,  the  lack  of 
fuel  oil  has  brought  considerable  incon- 
venience and  suffering.  In  some  sections 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  East, 
there  is  a  shortage  of  fuel  oil  and  we  are 
without  the  transportation  facilities  to 
provide  the  people  with  all  the  oil  they 
need.  The  American  people  understand 
this  fact  and  are  perfectly  willing  to 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices. 

But  all  the  inconveniences  and  suffer- 
ing the  people  are  obliged  to  endure  is 
not  due  to  a  shortage  of  fuel  oil  and  lack 
of  transportation  facilities.  It  is  due  to 
a  breakdown  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
trative ability  of  those  in  charge  of  oil 
rationing. 

The  city  of  Chicago  has  excellent 
transportation  facilities.  It  is  serviced 
by  road,  rail,  canal,  and  pipe  line. 
Twenty-three  percent  of  the  entire  oil 
production  of  the  United  States  is  either 
found  in  or  brought  to  the  S^z'c  cf  Illi- 
nois as  a  collecting  point  Wi.y,  then. 
are  the  people  of  the  second  largest  city 
in  the  United  States  suffering  at  the  pres- 
ent time  from  a  fuel-oil  shortage? 

It  IS  not  because  of  any  shortage  cf 
fuel  oil.  It  is  not  bfra\:^f  rf  any  lack  of 
transportation  facilit;  .-  li-*  people  of 
Chicago  are  suffering  today. simply  be- 
cause those  in  charge  of  oil  rationing  lack 
the  administrative  ability  to  handle  the 
problem.  While  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  university  professors  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  tasks  of  instruction,  it 
is  beyond  my  understanding  why  one  of 
them,  however  learned  he  may  be  in  ihe 
classroom,  or  however  erudite  he  may  be 
on  the  lecture  platform,  should  be  se- 
lected to  administer  the  rationing  of  an 
important  commodity  like  fuel  oil. 

Contrary  to  the  apparent  impression 
of  the  learned  Professor  Dean.  Director 
of  O.  P.  A.  Fuel  Rationing  Division,  the 
American  people  are  not  immature  school 
boys.    It  is  not  necessary  that  they  be 
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regimented.  They  will  accept  rationing. 
But  the  American  people  expect,  and 
have  a  right  to  expect,  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  program  show  some  sense 
and  administrat-vr  ability. 

Instead  of  ha^-  ':  ;i  rationing  program 
that  would  tw  i:n;:'  rstandable  and  easily 
administered  ',v  }v-.v^  a  rationing  sys- 
tem that  evci  U:  L.nstein  would  find 
difficult  to  comprehend.  Rather  than 
using  the  simple  method  of  a  flat  cut  in 
the  amount  of  oil  used  by  the  individual 
in  the  winter  of  11*41  42.  the  learned 
Profes.sor  Dean  ha.-  a'.vvioped  a  highly 
academic  formula,  which  itself  caused 
weeks  of  delay  in  putting  the  ration 
system  into  operation.  Over  one-fifth 
of  the  heating  season  passed  before  any 
one  had  any  idea  as  to  what  allotment 
he  would  receive.  The  ration  boards 
simply  could  not  make  the  involved  cal- 
culations under  the  formula  in  any 
shorter  period  of  time. 

Tlie  complicated,  impractical  formula 
which  the  learned  university  professor 
has  devised  starts  with  the  premise  that 
the  American  public  is  not  honest  and 
that  in  the  winter  of  1941-42  they  burned 
oil  in  their  furnaces,  not  to  provide 
necessary  heat  but  just  for  the  sheer  joy 
of  consuming  it.  It  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  "reform  complex'  so  evident 
in  this  bureaucratic  administration.  It 
is  another  example  of  the  "brain  trust" 
methods,  which  combines  an  apparent 
desire  to  regiment  and  reform  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  bring  to  them  "a  new 
way  of  life"  under  a  national  socialistic 
plan. 


Maldistribution  of  Mest 


LXlENbluN   OF   RLM.-U--:K:5 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or    i^EPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  December  15,  1942 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  a  telegram  and  a  letter 
from  Widetzky  &  Kruger,  counsel  for  the 
New  England  Wholesale  Meat  Dealers 
Association  at  Boston,  showing  the  short- 
age of  meat  in  New  England  and  asking 
for  correction  of  the  maldistribution  of 
meat  throughout  the  country.  The  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  issued  price 
ceiling  orders  on  meat  durinp  thr  sum- 
mer which  prevent' d  N'  ..  I":  r;  i  from 
getting  its  'l^aro  (  :'  ir-  .;*  Tiiv  Admin- 
istration i.s  novi,  ;--  ;.:.f  :<  vised  orders 
which  I  hope  will  work  out  more  equita- 
bly for  N"'vv  Encland.  The  Administra- 
tion on  D'C':mber  10  issued  a  revised 
order  on  beef,  changir. :■  t'  •  entire  tech- 
nique of  price  control.  Ur.cler  this  new 
order  the  prices  are  frozen  at  the  same 
general  level  of  prices  in  March  1942, 
and  the  prices  will  apply  to  all  dealers 
in  each  area,  while  under  the  order  of 
July  13  the  prices  varied  among  the 
dealers.  A  uniform  style  of  cutting  beef 
based  on  the  Chicago  style  is  provided 
for.  Tl "  A:-Z''v:'-\n  T^T -at  Institute  is 
demonj.li auiig  iiu.^  sjLi.-;  uf  cutting  to  se- 


cure uniformity  throughout  the  country. 
A  revised  order  on  pork  was  issued  on 
November  2.  a  revised  order  on  lamb  and 
mutton  will  be  issued  December  18,  and 
a  revised  order  on  veal  will  be  issued 
about  Christmas.  The  Office  of  Price 
Administration  will  continue  to  control 
ceiling  prices  of  meat,  but  allocation  of 
meat  is  now  under  Secretary  Claude  R. 
Wickard.  the  food  administrator.  The 
telegram  and  letter  referred  to  follow: 

Boston.  Mass  ,  November  27,  1942. 
Hon  EorrH  Noxjrse  Rogers, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D  C: 
J^ew  England  faces  elimination  of  meat 
stipply  due  to  lack  of  allocation  of  total  sup- 
ply available  for  civilian  consumption.  Have 
conferred  this  morning  with  Governor  Sal- 
tonstall  who  has  telegraphed  all  New  Eng- 
land Governors  as  follows:  "Have  conferred 
this  morning  with  representatives  of  the  New 
England  Wholesale  Meat  Dealers  Association 
of  92  State  Street.  Boston.  They  Inform  me 
that  New  England  faces  an  elimination  of  its 
meat  supply.  CivUian  consumption  has  been 
cut  to  70  percent  of  normal,  but  of  that  70 
percent  only  15  percent  is  now  arriving  here 
m  New  England.  The  problem  is  one  essen- 
tially of  allocation  and  price  ceilings.  In 
Massachusetts  representatives  are  bringing 
the  question  as  forcibly  as  possible  to  au- 
thorities In  Washington,  and  Members  of 
Congress.  I  call  this  to  your  attention  in  or- 
der that  if  after  Investigation  you  feel  the 
situation  is  critical  in  your  State  that  you 
take  like  action.  Best  regards.  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall,  Governor  of  Massachusetts."  Urge 
you  please  do  your  utmost  to  bring  about  al- 
location by  OflBce  of  Price  Administration  so 
that  New  England  will  receive  Its  fair  share 
of  total  supply  avaUable.  Letter  follows. 
New  England  Wholesali 
Meat  Dealers  Assocxation, 
By  WrosTZKT  &  Keuger,  Counsel. 

Kew  England  V '  i  ■      r-  a  •  r  V.  <  •  - 

De.m-ers  Association. 
Boston.  Mass.  November  27, 1942. 
Congressman  Edith  Noukse  Rogers, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congresswoman  Rogers  :  New  England 
Is  faced  with  imminent  cutting  off  of  its  meat 
supply.     Only  immediate  and  most  vigorous 
action  can  forestall  this. 

To  understand  the  situation  we  must  real- 
ize that  New  England,  so  far  as  concerns 
cattle  production,  is  a  deficient  area.  We 
raise  but  a  small  portion  of  the  cattle  we 
require.  Our  slaughtering  facilities  are  In- 
sufficient to  supply  more  than  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  meat  we  eat.  About  eighty  per- 
cent (SC;.^  )  of  the  beef  we  consume  Is  shipped 
to  us  from  the  West.  Of  that  eighty  per- 
cent i&O'^/r)  It  Is  estimated  that  only  fifteen 
percent  (15',)  is  now  arriving.  Our  meat 
supply  has  dwindled  to  a  trickle.     Why? 

There  is  in  the  first  place  the  effect  of  the 
price  ceiling  situation.  There  is  no  ceUing 
on  the  price  at  which  the  pro.:  .  .  .■-  can  sell 
to  the  slaughterers,  although  U.cc  is  a  cell- 
ing on  the  price  at  which  the  slaughterers  can 
In  turn  sell  to  distributors.  Tliis  haa  re- 
sulted in  a  decrease  of  tlie  number  cf  cattle 
elaughtered.  as  slaughterers  are  unable  to 
meet  the  price  demands  of  producers  and 
still  sell  at  prices  within  their  ceilings. 

Apart  from  price  ceilings  is  the  contrib- 
utory effect  of  Increased  purchasing  power  In 
the  West  operating  upon  a  reduced  supply. 
The  supply  has  been  reduced  by  Restriction 
Order  No.  1  issued  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, limiting  supply  lor  civUian  con- 
svunption  to  seventy  percent  (70';  )  of  nor- 
mal. The  demands  of  the  local  areas  in 
which  the  slaughterers  are  located,  ho^-ever. 
have  increased  becau'^e  the  buyli  i  ;;  ^  :  f 
those    areas    has    Increased.    The     Uc-  t.  . 
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Slaughterers    no   longer   need   New    Eng: 
as  an  outlet  Icr  their  product. 

The  situation  demand    Immediate  actlo^ 
Failure  to  solve  our  problem,  now,  witho 
delay,  will  Inevitribly  result  In  lowered  civ 
Ian  morale  as  it  is  brought  home  to  our  ci 
zens  that  they  are  not  being  treated  on 
basis  of  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  coun 
It  will  result  in  thousands  of  businei 
both  wholesalers  and  retailers,  being  put  c 
of  business  with  resulting  hardship  to  the^n 
their  families  and  employees.  ur.d  with 
suing  dislocation  of  our  system  of  food 
trlbutlon.    It  will  result  In  the  defense  wo 
crs  of  the  great  New  England  defense 
being  deprived  of  a  most  essential  and 
Ished  food.     It  will  result  In  the  consumifi 
public  suffering  like  deprivation. 

Were  this  a  Nation-wide  condition  and 
necessary  result  of  our  war  effort,  we  w 
all  cheerfully  make  the  best  of  It.     Were 
cslled  upon  merely  to  take  a  smaller  prop<Jr 
tionate  share  of  a  lesser  national  supply 
would,  of  course,  gladly  make  the  sacri 
That,  however.  Is  not  the  fact.     We  are  fa 
with  the  Immediate  prospect  not  merely 
rationing  of  meat  equally  with  the  rest  of 
country.     We  are  about  to  be  deprived  of 
but  a  fraction  of  our  fair  share  of  the  tc^tal 
available    supply.     And    the    share    that 
should  receive  Is  about  to  be  diverted  h 
hazardly  to  other  sections. 

There  is  a  solution  to  the  problem— si 
workable    solution:    Allocation— require 
slaughterers    who    formerly    delivered 
products  to  us  to  continue  to  deliver  to 
the  same  percentage  of  their  total   prodlict 
or  quota  as  they  normally  have  in  the  pas 
In   that  way  we  can  be  assured  of   tn 
ment  no  better  and  no  worj^e  than  the 
of  the  country      In  that  way  we  can  be 
sured  of  our  fair  share  of  the  Nation  s 
supply 

The   situation   Is  critical    and   urgent, 
cries  for  action — now, 

RespecTfuliV  yours. 

Nrw  Encl.^no  Wholes-vll  Mi 
Dealers  .\ssoci.»tion. 
By  WiMTZKT  .V  KRVCtK.  Counxel 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVi  S 


Tuesdau.  Dcccmbtr  15.  1942 
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Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
fered  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  concert 
temporary  appointments  of  officers  in 
United  States  Army  so  that  women  doc- 
tors may  be  commissioned. 

This  removes  the  ridiculous  and  an 
alous  situation  whereby  the  Wa:  I  ;■ ; 
men  has  ruled  that  women  are  not  ' 
sons."  The  word  •■p>?rsons"  app-ar 
the  original  act.  My  bill  will  ch  t:  . 
word  "persons"'  to  "men  and  women 
will  remove  any  embarrassment  which 
Secretary  of  War  Stim.son  faces  in  con- 
struction of  the  A  ■  A  hen  vie^v  rs  *he 
word  "persons." 

There  are  hundreds  of  women  dc 
who  are  specialists  in  fields  vital  to  th^ 
war  effort  such  as  sureery.  bacteriolfgy, 
pathology.  ;r  i  ::  ;;  .V;  .i-.d  conta^: 
diseases.  Sun  •'  '::'  ^  '::  b- .>'  anaestht  ::,..i 
and  radiologic"  .i:  ^  :v.cn.  The  cuije  of 
disease  should  nut  .:   P'  rv;i  up'  ::  -  x 

The  Army  pra','.-  i-  v  c::;t;^  :;.■ 
men   doctors   to   ilt/.a:;;      ii   the 
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front.  Frankly,  they  would  ha  just  as 
valuable  on  the  battle  front.  It  would  be 
equally  illogical  to  say  that  women  nurses 
must  stay  on  the  home  front,  when,  in 
truth  and  in  fact,  they  have  performed 
heroic  services  on  the  field  of  com^bat. 

Practically  all  armies  of  enlightened 
nations  have  long  since  discarded  the 
mid-Victorian  concept  of  women.  Wo- 
men serve  as  commissioned  oflacers  in  all 
armies  of  the  United  Nations  except  our 
own. 

Many  medical  associations  are  in  favor 
of  the  change,  including  the  houses  of 
delegates  of  the  medical  societies  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

Army  demands  on  Army  doctors  are 
increasing.  The  growing  shortage  is  al- 
most calamitous.  About  45.000  medical 
men  out  of  a  total  cf  170.000  have  en- 
tered the  armed  service.  The  45.0C0 
physicians  s^ill  do  not  meet  the  Army's 
needs.  Why  should  not  women  be  per- 
mitted to  share  the  burden  with  men 
and  relieve  somewhat  the  situation? 

Practically  all  large  medical  schools 
and  hospitals  are  open  to  women.  Why 
should  the  doors  of  the  Army  be  closed  to 
them?  They  are  admitted  to  all  impor- 
tant medical  societies  and  may  be  desig- 
nated Fellows  of  tl:e  American  College  of 
Surgeons  and  College  of  Physicians. 
Women  doctors  are  holding  positions  of 
greatest  responsibility  on  hospital  staffs, 
college  boards,  and  departments  of  health 
all  over  the  country. 

It  has  been  argued  that  it  would  be 
most  improper  and  indelicate  for  ihem 
tu  go  forw  ard  with  troops  in  action.  The 
objection  can  be  met  by  the  common 
sense  and  sagacity  of  the  officer  assign- 
ing women  doctors  t<t  various  positions. 
Are  women  nurses  less  delicate? 

What  about  base  hospitals.  There 
women  can  render  invaluable  service. 
Many  of  them  are  well  trained  in  the 
fields  of  contagious  diseases.  Tubercu- 
losis, malaria,  and  so  forth.  Frankly, 
would  not  an  American  mother  prefer 
one  of  these  e.xperienced.  skilled  women 
in  charge  of  her  son  battling  for  his  life 
in  a  base  hospital  io  having  him  in 
charge  of  some  young,  inexperienced 
medical  graduate  with  no  clinic  training 
whatsoever? 

Our  troops  serving"  in  England  and 
North  Africa  when  commingled  with 
British  Tommies  may  have  the  advantage 
of  being  treated  by  women  doctors. 
There  are  many  such  in  British  uniform 
receiving  equal  rank,  salary,  and  privi- 
leges with  male  physicians  of  the  British 
Emergency  Medical  Service. 

Indeed,  accomplishment  and  not  sex 
should  be  the  measuring  rod.        | 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows:        I 

H.  R.  7364 

A  bill  to  amend  the  ai;t  of  September  22, 
1941  (Public  Law  252.  77th  Cong  ).  with 
relation  to  the  temporary  appointment  of 
officers  In  the  Army  of  the  United  States 

Be  It  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 22.  1941  (Public  Law  252,  77th  Cong  ),  be 
amended  to  read  as  follo'vs: 

"That  during  the  pres<nt  emergency,  tem- 
porary appointments  as  officers  In  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  may  t>e  made,  under  sui  h 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
from  among  qualified  meo  and  women  with- 
out appointing  such  mjn  and  women  as 
officers  in  any  particular  component  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States.      All  men  and 


women  so  appointed  as  officers  shall  be  com- 
missioned in  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
and  may  be  ordered  Into  the  active  military 
service  of  the  United  States  to  serve  therein 
for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  President 
may  prescribe.  Such  appointments  In  gradfs 
below  that  of  brigadier  general  shall  be  made 
by  the  President  alone,  and  general  officers 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate:  Provided.  That  any  appointment 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may 
be  vacated  at  any  time  by  the  President, 
and.  If  not  sooner  vacated,  shall  continua 
during  the  present  emergency  and  6  months 
thereafter:  Provided  further.  That  any  man 
or  woman  appointed  as  an  officer  In  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  receive  the  same 
pay  and  allowances  and  be  entitled  to  the 
same  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Officers"  Reserve  Corps  of  the  same 
grade  and  length  of  active  service:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  nothing  contained  In 
this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
appointment  of  officers  in  the  various  com- 
ponents of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  existing  laws." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HiiN   KCBLRT  L.  DOUGH  TON 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  15.  1942 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  a  speech  made  by  Hon. 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
Saturday  evening.  December  12.  at  the 
awarding  of  flags  to  firms  who  had  gone 
over  the  top  in  the  bond  saving  program, 
or  firms  90  percent  of  whose  employees 
had  participated  in  purchasing  War  Sav- 
ings bonds. 

I  al.so  include  the  address  I  made  pre- 
.senting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
upon  that  occasion: 

ADDRESS     OF     ROBrRT     L.     DOUGHTON,     OF     NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
genthau, Governor  and  Mrs.  Bioughton,  dis- 
tinguished guestB.  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
tonight  I  am  highly  honored  to  appear  before 
this  splendid  assemblage  of  North  Carolinians 
in  Winston-Salem  and  before  the  thousands 
of  other  patriotic  Americans  listening  in 
from  every  State — all  with  the  one  purpose  of 
doing  our  best,  wherever  we  are  and  In 
every  way  we  can.  to  win  the  war. 

In  every  war  of  our  great  Republic,  our 
Commonwealth,  as  well  as  this  community, 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  when 
and   where   duty   called. 

Our  Nation  has  accepted  the  challenge  to 
our  democracy,  our  liberty,  and  our  lives  by 
the  most  brutal  gangsters,  who  have  ever 
tried  to  overlord  the  human  race  and  pollute 
the  stream  of  civilization. 

Our  boys  are  already  In  the  thick  of  the 
fight  on  all  the  farflung  battle  fronts  of  the 
world.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  wUl  soon  be  on  the  way.  They  know 
what  they  are  fighting  for.  They  will  not 
let  us  down  and  by  the  help  of  God  we  at 
home  will  not  let  them  down. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  nor  have 
you,  about  winning  this  war.  We  have  made 
up  our  minds  and  are  fighting  with  Indomit- 
able   determination.    I    know — and    so    do 
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you — that  the  price  will  be  great  in  blood 
and  lives.  In  heartaches  and  suffering,  in 
taxes  and  loans. 

In  my  own  humble  Judgment,  we  should 
pay  for  as  much  of  the  cost  as  we  can  In 
taxes.  Taxes  are  heavy.  We  know  they 
should  be  heavy — as  heavy  as  can  be  de- 
vised short  of  strangling  enterprises  or  shat- 
tering sound  economic  stability. 

However,  much  as  we  can  raise  In  taxes, 
we  can  pay  for  only  a  part  of  the  cast  In 
taxes.  A  great  part — the  greater  part  for 
the  time  being — must  be  raised  In  loans  by 
all  of  our  citizens  to  their  Government.  I 
am  told  that  already  more  than  50,000.000 
of  our  people  have  bought  War  bonds  and 
Savings  stamps 

This  war-savings  program  appeals  to  me 
In  many  ways — both  for  the  Government  and 
for  our  Individual  people.  In  one  way  espe- 
cially it  appeals  to  me.  War  savings  calls  for 
thrift,  and  thrift  begets  economy  in  our 
every-day  lives  and  in  our  Government  I 
have  advocated  economy  in  Government  year 
in  and  year  out  since  I  first  went  to  Congress 
32  years  ago. 

When  you  buy  War  Savings  bonds  today 
you  help  finance  your  Government;  you  put 
the  materials  for  fighting  In  the  hands  of 
our  sons  over  there;  and  you  help  finance 
yourself  and  your  family's  security  In  the 
days  to  come — In  the  days  when  American 
industry  quits  producing  the  Implements  of 
war  and  begins  to  produce  again  the  goods 
we  need  In  our  dally  living. 

We  are  honored  and  happy  to  have  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  our  principal 
speaker  on  this  great  occasion.  We  in  North 
Carolina  are  especially  honored  that  he  Is 
going  'to  speak  to  us  and  the  Nation  from 
here  in  Winston-Salem,  a  great  industrlSl 
city. 

He  and  I  are  lofig-tlme  friends  and  co- 
workers m  cur  joint  efforts  to  raise  money 
to  carry  on  the  Gcvemmeit.  Our  responsi- 
bilities have  been  greatly  accentuated  since 
Federal  expenditures  have  become  so  stu- 
pendous for  war  purposes. 

I  have  never  known  a  more  devoted  or 
faithful  public  servant.  He  is  a  friend  of  the 
people.  He  Is  a  patriot  In  the  finest  sense. 
The  financial  burdens  he  shoulders  are  the 
most  gigantic  in  history. 

I  have  the  high  honor  to  present  to  this 
great  audience  the  able  and  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Honorable 
Henry  Morgejithau,  Jr. 

ADDRESS     or     HON.      HENRY      KORGENTHAU,     JR., 
SECRETARY    OF   THE    TRXASLTIT 

I  am  happy  to  be  speaking  tonight  In  the 
home  State  and  In  the  home  community  of 
one  of  America's  outstanding  legislators — 
my  old  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee\if  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, the  Honorable  Robert  L.  Doughton. 
No  other  committee  In  Congress  canles  a 
heavier  burden  of  responsibility,  for  this  Is 
the  committee  that  originates  all  tax  legis- 
lation. 

Bob  Doughton  and  I  have  shared  many 
laixjrs  together  during  these  recent  eventful 
years.  We  at  the  Treasury  are  Indeed  for- 
tunate to  be  working  in  partnership — as  he 
himself  described  It  only  a  moment  ago — 
with  a  chairman  who  takes  his  responsibUl- 
ties  so  sertously  in  these  grave  days.  And  I 
think  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  are  equally 
fortunate  in  having  tax  legislation  originate 
under  the  leadership  of  a  man  like  Bob 
Doughton.  who  is  so  devoted  to  his  country 
and  the  welfare  of  Its  people.  It  is  his  wish, 
and  mine,  that  tax  legislation  shall  always 
be  the  product  of  a  meeting  of  minds,  and 
that  It  shall  always  be  sound  and  Just  and 
fair  to  all  the  taxpayers. 

In  Introducing  me  Mr.  Doughton  spoke 
with  understanding  of  the  burden  that  rests 
upon  me  nowadays  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. That  burden  has  been  especially  great 
In  this  month  of  December.     The  Treasury 


Is  now  In  the  midst  of  borrowing  $9,000,000,- 
000  in  a  single  month — a  borrowing  operation 
unequalled  In  the  annals  of  this  or  any  other 
Government.  In  this  "Victory  Loan  drive  we 
are  depending  upon  the  voluntary  help  of  al- 
most 50.000  profe.=slonal  salesmen  drawn  from 
the  securities,  banking,  and  insurance  fields. 
It  is  thfir  Job  to  find  the  dollars  that  lie  idle 
in  the  hands  of  Individual  investors,  corpo- 
rations, and  custodians  of  trust  funds;  It  Is 
their  Job  to  see  that  those  dollars  go  to  work 
for  their  country. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  to  the  Nation 
that  by  today,  only  the  twelfth  btisiness  day 
of  our  drive,  we  have  raised  more  than 
$6,000,000,000.  We  have  come  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  toward  our  goal.  This  Is 
a  magnificent  response,  another  proof  of  what 
a  free,  enlightened,  and  democratic  people 
can  do  when  their  country  calls  upon  them. 

In  this  "Victory  Loan  drive  and  in  the  War 
Savings  campaign  that  has  brotight  us  to- 
gether tonight,  you  in  North  Carolina  are 
doing  great  things.  From  the  mountain 
homes  In  your  western  counties  to  your  fac- 
tories in  Winston-Salem  and  your  shipyards 
on  the  coast,  this  State  of  yours  is  giving  a 
fine  example  of  the  spirit  that  Is  being  shown 
in  every  State  at  the  start  of  our  second  year 
of  war.  I  have  come  here  tonight  to  pay  my 
tribute  of  appreciation  to  the  workers  and 
employers  of  North  Carolina  for  their  part 
in  the  War  Savings  campaign.  But  in  pay- 
ing my  tribute  to  them  I  want  also  to  pay  it 
to  the  workers  and  employers  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

Great  as  our  war  effort  this  year  has  been, 
however,  we  are  Just  beginning  to  fight.  We 
are  Just  beginning  to  show  what  this  coun- 
try of  130,000.000  people  can  do  when  it  puts 
all  its  heart  and  mind  and  muscle  into  a 
single  Job.  This  beginning  of  ours  in  1942 
has  already  produced  outstanding  patriotic 
service  in  many  fields,  in  this  community 
and  every  community. 

Take,  for  example,  the  pay-roll  savings  pro- 
gram in  which  you  In  North  Carolina  have 
made  such  an  enviable  record.  Every  large 
factory  In  the  State  now  has  a  pay-roll  sav- 
ings plan.  In  those  factories  99  percent  cX 
all  the  workers  are  investing  in  War  Bonds 
wee*  in  and  week  out,  by  setting  aside  a  part 
of  their  regular  pay. 

In  the  Nation  as  a  whole  there  were  only 
700,000  woikers  on  the  pay-roll  savings  plan 
a  year  ago,  and  they  were  Investing  only  4 
percent  of  their  earnings  every  pay  day.  To- 
day more  than  24.000.000  workers  are  setting 
aside  an  average  of  8' 2  percent  of  their  p?.y, 
so  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  fiyers  can  have 
the  weapons  they  need.  This  is  an  achieve- 
ment "over  here"  that  will  give  encourage- 
ment to  our  Allies  and  to  our  fighting  men 
at  battle  stations  all  over  the  world. 

We  could  never  have  achieved  this  success 
without  the  untiring  effort  of  our  300.000 
vcltmteer  workers  who  have  been  the  un- 
sung heroes  in  this  grand  enterprise.  Day  In 
and  day  out  our  labor-management  commit- 
tees, of  which  there  are  many  thousands  In 
the  Nation  today,  have  also  contributed,  not 
only  to  the  speeding  up  of  production,  but 
to  the  success  of  the  war-savings  effort  as 
well. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  good  will 
created  by  the  pay  roll  savings  plan  has  been 
felt  all  along  the  production  line,  and  will  be 
felt  for  years  to  come.  I  like  to  feel  that 
the  new  relationship  between  labor  and 
management,  which  has  laeen  shown  so 
magnificently  in  this  war-savings  campaign, 
is  helping  to  build  the  post-war  world  right 
here  and  now.  I  like  to  feel  that  it  is  setting 
the  pattern  for  the  post-war  years — a  pattern 
of  labor  and  management  working  side  by 
side  for  their  own  good  and  their  country's 
good. 

Important  though  the  pay  roll  savings  plan 
Is,  it  represents  only  one  phase  of  our  war- 
savings  campaign.  Millions  of  farmers,  the 
self-employed,  and  businessmen  have  put 
their  savings  at  their  country's  disposal.    All 


In  all  50,000,000  men  and  women  Invested  In 
War  bonds  during  the  past  year. 

These  holders  of  War  bonds  are  the  people 
who  will  be  buying  the  products  of  American 
Industry  10  years  from  now,  when  the  bonds 
mature.  The  bonds  that  are  bought  today 
represent  new  homes,  new  comforts,  new 
horizons  for  the  common  man.  They  will 
help  to  give  body  and  substance  to  the  Ideal 
of  "freedom  from  want"'  in  thousands  of 
American  communities  and  In  millions  of 
American  homes. 

To  my  mind  this  Is  a  fact  of  real  signifi- 
cance for  the  pjost-war  years.  It  means,  as 
Mr.  Doughton  has  said,  that  more  than  50,- 
000,000  Americans  now  have  a  direct  and 
personal  stake  in  the  finances  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. It  means  that  their  savings  not 
only  bear  fruit  now.  In  helping  to  win  the 
war,  but  will  also  help  to  keep  peacetime  In- 
dustry active  and  strong  in  the  future  years. 
It  means  that  habits  of  thrift  ere  growing 
steadily  stronger  amonrt  the  American  peo- 
ple, with  results  that  will  help  to  finance  this 
people's  war  and  the  people's  peace  to  come. 
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EXTENSION   OF  UlMAKKS 
or 

liON  SA'ViUELDICKSTElN 

OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF  .- -  »  NT  AT^>  FS 

Tuesday,  December  io.  lUi'J. 

Ml.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  i  \  *  !id  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  recently  over  the  radio: 

A  few  weeks  ago  our  State  Etepartment 
announced  to  a  startled  and  shockc-d  Ameri- 
ca that  the  Nazis  had  murdered  half  of  the 
Jewish  population  of  Europe,  and  that  in 
carrying  out  their  systematic,  planned  cam- 
paign of  extermination,  the  other  half  of  the 
Jewish  population  was  to  l>e  slaughtered  by 
the  end  of  1942.  The  civilized  world  could 
only  gasp  at  the  brutality  and  bestiality  of 
this  scheme  For  never  before  did  the  world 
realize  that  Hitler  would  actually  carry  out 
his  threats  to  destroy  all  the  Jews.  Never 
before  did  the  world  realize  that  any  per- 
son could  be  so  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  as 
to  deliberately  arrange  a  mass  slaughter  ol 
millions  of  defenseless  people. 

I  had  occasion  to  call  this  situation  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  public  when  I 
addressed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
this  subject  on  December  2  At  that  time 
I  told  Congress  that  Poland  had  become  the 
official  slaughter  house  for  all  the  occupied 
territory.  I  told  them  how  Nazis  round  up 
all  the  Jews  of  the  occupied  countries,  how 
they  herd  them  into  sealed  cars  like  cattle 
and  then  send  them  to  Poland  where  the 
mass  murder  of  the  iiuiocent  victims  takes 
place  under  the  most  cruel  circumstances. 
The  poor  people  are  not  given  a  chance  to 
fight  for  their  lives.  In  real  German  fashion, 
well  organized  and  precise,  men.  women,  and 
children  are  murdered  in  cold  blood. 

When  Hitler  began  his  reign  of  terror  back 
In  1933.  his  approach  to  the  Jewish  problem 
was  humane  compared  to  his  present  poiicy. 
He  tried  to  fool  the  world  by  arguing  that 
all  he  wanted  was  to  eliminate  the  Jew.s  from 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  life  of 
Germany.  He  Insisted  he  had  a  right  to  de- 
termine who  shotdd  be  allowed  to  engage  in 
the  various  professions.  He  insisted  that  he 
had  no  aspirations  to  dictate  to  any  other 
nation  as  to  how  they  should  conduct  their 
Internal  affairs.  If  only  the  world  wi<uld  let 
him  determine  the  destiny  of  Germany  and 
her  people.    Many  people,  even  in  otir  own 
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country,  made  the  mistake  cf  believing  him, 
not  realizing  that  this  was  Jxist  thp  f.-  *  s-ej 
in   a   well-planr.ed  campaign   of   d-ir:; 
destruction  by  which  this  super-Frank-^  •  -•: 
Intended  to  bring  the  whole  wcrld  under  : 
domination  of  the  German  master  race. 

In  November  1938.  when  a  minor  G^rn. 

official  was  killed  by  an  Incensed  young  F   . 

Jew.  the  first  official  pogrom  was  ort-i:    z 

Hitler  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  s; 

process  of  destroying  the  Jews  by  a  mere  ct 

less  nautral  course  of  events.    Starvation  anf 

political  and  social  oppression  did  not  wo 

fast  enough  for  him.    He  had  to  emplov  n.> 

drastic  measures  to  accomplish  his  p  ;-;    - 

and  the  November  massacre  was  good  training 

for  a  more  concentrated  program  cf  desire 

ing  a  whole  people     Hitler  had  been  r:=::  • 

judging  his  followers.    Once  they  had  ■ 

blocd  and  been  given  the  green  light  bv 

superiors,  the  wholesale  destruction  of  J^ 

communities  became  the  favorite  pas'ir 

his  storm  troopers.    But  after  a  few  ex  > 

Germany's  Jewish  population  was  red.;  - 

such  an  extent  tha'  the  Na?.-  hf-  .:.  ■     v 

It  was  quite  a  relief    ♦h--- :    :-.  'Ahr-..  • 

fuerher  decided   that   ;.  -   c;  rmans  had 

celved  enough  training  i>i  embark  upon 

task  of  bringing  the  rest  of  the  world  und 

their  iron  rule.     Then  came  a  dark  period 

history,   when   Hitlers   troop's   marched    i; 

Austria.     Czechoslovakia.     Norway,     Hollan 

and    finally   France.     The   whole   world    w 

shaken  by  the  onslaught  of  this  tyrant  a 

his  barbaric   legions,   but   again    it   was   t 

Jewish  population  of  these  conquered  cou 

tries  that  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  cru^l 

Invasion.     Their    synagogues     were     burn 

their   women   raped    and    sent   to   house?      : 

prostitution.     But    Hitler     and    his    coh-      - 

were  not  yet  satisfied.     The  Jews  must  not 

only  be   tortured,  they  must   be   complete  y 

destroyed,  they  must  be  w:ped  off  the  fa:e 

of  this  earth.     That  was  the  order  issued  hy 

Hitler,  and  his  fanatic  band  of  gangsters  a  :- 

cepted  It  blindly. 

Ghettoes  were  established  in  Poland,  aid 
a  mass  evacuation  of  all  Jews  from  occupied 
territory  started.  The  well -organized  eva:- 
uatlon.  with  all  its  horrible  implications,  wis 
the  first  step  in  this  brazen  scheme  of  plui- 
der  and  destruction.  There  was  no  dlspl  ly 
of  compassion  or  sympathy;  human  decen  :y 
Is  net  a  pa'-'-  rf  the  Nazi  creed. 

One  sh,  ;     •     -ihen  one  reads  about  thes* 
ghettos — u.v^e   nithy  holes  where  thou-an^L- 
of  people  are  forced  to  exist  like  at 
dying  of  starvation .  contagious  disea 
brutal     tortures      Is    there    anythin 
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m  ire 
despicable  and  horrifying  than  the  ids  i  ; 
cocted  by  the  diseased  brain  of  the  .v 
to  tise  Jews  as  guinea  pigs  for  expe:  .-.t 
with  various  poison  gases?  Can  the  .v, 
that  allowed  such  monsters  to  come  into  ek- 
Istence  disavow  all  responsibility  for  the 
present  orgy  of  steel  and  blocd?  By  his  u  i- 
speakable  cruelty  and  barbarism.  Hitler  his 
clearly  shown  that  he  does  net  believe 
»ny  Divine  Being.  His  religion  is  the  swotd 
and  his  belief  and  faith  are  Aryan  superi- 
ority and  might. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Hitler  regime 
great  number  of  people  were  rather  pu=- 
Bive  in  their  reactions  to  him.  He  was  tor- 
turing Jews — not  their  own  people.  Th  fy 
never  believed  that  he  would  dare  to  mis- 
treat Christians  the  way  te  was  mistrpat:^? 
the  poor,  defenseless  Jews.  I  hope  *:  ■ 
people  have  learned  their  lesson — now  t: 
the  Nazi  maniac  has  shown  his  true  colons, 
now  that  millions  of  gentiles  in  occupl  >d 
territory  have  had  to  pay  the  price  for  tpe 
naive  and  gullible  attlfuc>  w.-.r.  'sl.:  :h 
anpeasers  all  over  the  wrrltl  .ippr.  cii'd 
nu'nace  of  nazl-ism. 

I  hope  the  who:?  w-"'.d  has  '.e.  :.:--'d  •:.--^ 
Bon  that  a  madm.'.r.  ca:.i.    •  he  rt^.-   :.ed  v 
once  he  has  been  i>::ir,.'.:ed  :o  ^^  'i::  :   .■'■■-r 
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hope  that  the  world  has  learned  that  to 
protect  a  minority  against  tho  abuses  of  a 
big  bully  In  the  final  analysis  means  pro- 
tection of  all  the  people  against  these  abuses. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  time  and  time  again 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  discrimination  and 
Intolerance  may  be  used  Just  against  one 
minority  group  in  the  tjeginnlng.  Dut  it  never 
stops  there.  Hatred  spreads  like  wildfire; 
one  group  of  people  after  another  Is  drawn 
Into  Its  net,  and  sooner  or  later  all  the  peo- 
ple get  caught  la  Its  viclotis  pattern  of  strife 
and  disunity. 

Fascist  sympathizers  used  to  explain  their 
Interest  in  Hitler  by  calling  him  the  savior 
of  the  world  from  communism.  But  not 
even  during  the  days  of  early  Communist 
excesses,  did  the  Russians  do  anything  that 
would  In  any  way  approach  the  monstrous 
wholesale  slaughter  the  Nazis  have  embarked 
upon. 

Since  the  winter  of  1941.  and  particularly 
since  the  German  reverses  on  the  Russian 
front,  Hitler  s'.ruck  with  full  fury  at  the 
helpless  victims  in  the  conquered  lands. 
Frustrated  In  Lis  attempt  to  tame  the  Rus- 
sian Bear,  he  turned  his  relentless  fury  upon 
people  who  we'e  unable  to  offer  any  resist- 
ance and  slau|;htered  them  without  mercy. 
It  has  been  tht;  gospel  of  Hitler,  proclaimed 
by  his  lieuten;uits  Goebbels  and  Strelcher, 
that  only  the  superior  Nazis  have  the  right  to 
exist  as  free  mm.  and  that  the  Germans  are 
a  people- chosen  by  Providence  to  dominate 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  are  the  "Herren 
volk."  the  master  race,  which  alone  Is  entitled 
to  determine  the  destiny  of  the  world.  Fol- 
lowing this  theory,  the  Jews.  Poles.  Dutch. 
Belgians.  French,  and  even  the  people  cf 
Italy,  have  their  place  in  the  German  scheme 
cf  things  only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  suits 
their  masters.  The  spirit  of  the  Bible, 
whether  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  is 
entirely  alien  to  the  German  conception  of 
things  The  theory  that  "might  makes 
right  "  Is  taking  the  place  of  the  conception 
that  justice  and  right  should  be  the  Ideals 
of  the  world.  But  even  the  callousness  of  a 
wcrld  at  war  cannot  condone  this  unprece- 
dented mass  murder  instituted  all  over  Eu- 
rope 

In  addition  to  outright  slaughter,  there 
are  more  lndir«>ct  means  of  getting  rid  of  an 
unwanted  population.  Goerlng  assured  the 
German  people,  on  various  occasions,  that 
the  Germans  were  not  going  to  starve  even 
though  all  other  countries  might  have  to 
face  this  possibility.  The  Germans  have  es- 
tablished a  system  by  v.-hich  only  members  of 
the  master  race  are  allowed  to  obtain  food. 
All  others,  particularly  In  Balkan  countries, 
are  m.arked  for  destruction,  by  means  of  star- 
vation. Enslaved,  beaten,  and  tortured,  these 
I>eopIe,  whose  native  countries  have  been 
turned  Into  vast  concentration  camps,  have 
but  one  hope  left — liberation  by  victorious 
Allied  forces.  Tills  hope  is  what  .Is  keeping 
millions  of  pecple  alive  despite  all  the  agony 
and  brutal  sufferings  inflicted  upon  them. 
We  must  not  and  shall  not  fall  them.  As 
long  as  Hitlers  bloody  legior.s  carry  on  the 
plunder  and  rape  of  a  whole  continent,  the 
conscience  of  the  civilized  wcrld  dare  not 
rest  in  peace.  The  bloodthirsty  tyrant  must 
be  destroyed  In  battle,  for  their  Is  only  one 
language  this  monster  understands  and  that 
is  the  language  of  might  and  superior  mili- 
tary power. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot,  backed  by 
many  outstanding  citizens  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  organize  all  stateless  and  Pales- 
tinian Jews  Into  a  great  Jewish  army.  In 
my  opinion  this  should  have  been  done  a 
long  time  agC'.  Who  would  dare  question 
the  moral  right  of  these  pecple  to  revenge 
their  loved  ones,  to  fight  under  their  own 
banner  against   the   monster   that  has   de- 
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stroyed  their  homes,  killed  their  families, 
and  ruined  their  lives?  Who  has  more  cause 
to  hate  Hitler  and  what  he  stands  for  than 
the  people  whom  he  has  sworn  to  wipe  off 
the  face  of  this  earth?  These  Jews  have  a 
duty  and  moral  obligation  to  protect  Pales- 
tine, the  national  home  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  Balfour  declaration,  and  they  should 
be  given  their  rightful  place  among  the  other 
nations  fighting  for  the  Allied  cause. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  thlj  is  a  war  we  all 
have  a  stake  in,  a  war  which  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose.  A  victory  of  our  forces  means  a  free 
world,  a  world  In  which  we  and  our  children 
may  live  as  decent  human  beings.  A  victory 
of  the  Axis  will  mean  slavery  and  spiritual 
darkness  for  generations  to  come.  We  all 
must  do  our  part,  in  our  armed  forces  and 
in  our  factories,  on  our  farms,  and  in  our 
homes. 

Sacrifices  will  have  to  be  made,  but  how 
small  are  the  personal  sacrifices  expected  of 
us  compared  to  the  momentous  Issues  in- 
volved in  this  fierce  struggle?  There  Is  no 
possibility  for  any  alternative  or  for  any 
compromise.  We  must  win  the  war.  and  what 
is  Just  as  important,  we  must  win  the  peace 
this  time.  The  /merlcan  people  and  their 
Allies  must  remember  the  barbaric  acts  of 
the  Nazi  regime,  when  the  time  of  Judgment 
comes.  The  people  who  brought  so  much 
agony  and  suffering  to  the  whole  world,  must 
be  punished  properly.  We  must  make  .sure 
that  there  can  be  no  recurrence  of  such  a 
horrible  black-out  of  civilization  and  that  our 
children  will  have  a  better  world  to  live  In, 
a  world  worthy  of  all  the  sacrifices  made  for 
it  by  the  people  who  gave  their  lives  so  that 
others  may  live  a  decent  life. 

The  democracies  have  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge to  civilized  mankind.  We  have  shown 
our  enemies  that  we  can  fight  If  we  have  to, 
even  though  we  do  not  like  war.  We  have 
taught  them  a  bloody  lesson  at  Bataan  and 
Corregldor.  in  the  Solomons,  and  at  Midway. 
We  have  destroyed  the  myth  of  Nazi  in- 
vincibility at  Stalingrad  and  in  Africa. 

A  democracy  aroused  will  fight  to  the  limit. 
We  will  win.  because  ours  is  the  cause  of 
justice  and  God's  will  must  triumph  against 
the  Devil  and  all  his  works. 


"Quick,  Don<ii(i,  the  Oxyt,en 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS-^ 

OF 

HON   V!CTOR  WICKERSH.^M 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  15,  1942 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  November  1942  issue 
of  Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment: 

QtnCK,  DONALD,  THE  OXYGEN 

On  several  occasions  Donald  Nelson,  Chalr- 
1  man  of  the  War  Production  Board,  has  been 
credited  with  statements  that  the  farm- 
equipment  Industry  would  be  used  as  the 
"guinea  pig  "  to  test  some  of  the  economic 
theories  proposed  by  various  Government 
units. 

Up  to  this  time  the  "guinea  pig"  has  with- 
stood the  scalpels  of  several  of  the  learn- 
ed (?)  doctors  on  Dr.  Nelsons  staff,  not  as  a 
result  of  the  success  of  the  surgical  opera- 
tions, but  principally  because  of  the  patient's 
Iron  constitution  and  dogged  determine:,  a 
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to  carry  on  regardless  of  poor  diagnosticians. 
Incompetent  Internes,  and  wet  nurses 

Last  year.  1941.  the  "guinea  pig. '  although 
100  years  old,  broke  all  production  records, 
giving  the  American  farmer  essential  equip- 
ment with  which  to  increase  food  produc- 
tion, and  delivering  this  equipment  to  the 
farmer  at  less  overhead  cost  than  any  of  the 
56  types  of  retail  business  surveyed  by  tlie 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  (re- 
ported to  the  U  S  Senate  Special  Committee 
to  Study  Problems  of  American  Small  Busi- 
ness, 77th  Cong.,  2d  sees..  Senate  Committee 
Print.  No.  13.  Septembei-  1942). 

Perhaps  the  "guinea  pig's"  health  and  vi- 
tality caused  it  to  be  selected  for  the  ex- 
periments by  Dr.  Nelson's  bigwigs. 

First,  the  alienists  tried  mental  teats; 
keeping  the  patient  in  suspense  for  6 
months  after  telling  him  that  he  was  to  be 
operated  upon.  Then,  despite  his  remaik- 
able  record  of  low-cost  deliveries  to  the 
farmer,  he  was  asked  to  submit  to  an  opera- 
tion by  Dr.  Henderson,  under  the  guise  of 
"price  regulation."  Recuperating  from  this 
experiment,  the  patient -R-as  informed  that  he 
was  to  be  given  a  short  diet,  approxim.ately 
83  percent  of  his  normal  requirements;  with 
a  protein  supplement  of  5  percent  on  "trade- 
in"  food. 

Despite  the  price  regulations  and  restricted 
diet,  the  "guinea  pig"  sliowed  astounding 
strength.  Besides  carrying  on  a  Nation-wide 
campaign  to  keep  the  farmers'  machinery 
efficiently  repaired,  the  "guinea  pig"  went  all- 
out  on  a  national  scrsp  gathering  campaign, 
which  netted  2.000.000  tons  of  "Junk"  sorely 
needed  by  War  Production  Board.  Although 
not  premised  .speciiically,  sgveral  of  Dr.  Nel- 
son s  Interns  had  given  the  patient  the  idea 
that  his  recovery  cf  "scrap"  would  insure  a 
larner  supply  of  farm  equipment  to  sell  in 
1943. 

But  the  head  doctors  had  different  ideas. 
This  "guinea  pig"  must  be  a  "super  guinea 
pig."  Perhaps  he  could  stand  a  more  radical 
op:"ratlon. 

So.  again,  they  told  him  that  they  were 
going  to  do  some  mere  chiseling — date  in- 
definite. A  consultation  was  held.  Wise  men 
from  the  East  were  called  in;  some  proficient 
in  legalistic  hnlrspllttlng;  Ihe  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  records  were  ex- 
amined. Consultants  from  the  "guinea  pig's" 
own  fpmlly  were  interviewed,  but  this  gesture 
was  evidently  Intended  as  window  dressing  to 
prevent  embarrassment  In  cas?  the  patient 
succumbed.  Several  times  during  the  6 
months'  consultation  the  doctors  were 
scrubbed  up,  ready  to  operate,  but  were  de- 
layed by  proposals  and  different  diagnoses 
from  oiher  Government  doctors  who  appar- 
ently wanted  to  get  any  publicity  that  might 
en^iie— if  the  "guinea  pig"  survived  the  or- 
deal. 

Finally,  the  learned  doctors  decided  to 
concentrate;  to  determine  if  the  "guinea 
pig"  could  live  with  four-fifths  of  his  body 
cut  up  and  placed  in  different  positions. 
Just  as  the  cas  was  beir;^  administered  by 
Dr.  Nelson's  'War  Production  Board,  Dr.  Hen- 
derson's OiTice  of.  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply  asked  Secretary  Wlckard's 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
inform  the  patient  that  if  he  survived  the 
operation  his  future  service  to  farmers  would 
be  rationed  by  State  and  county  war  boards; 
they  would  take  charge  of  his  future  well- 
being  and  'or  the  remains. 

A  late  bulletin  from  the  operating  room 
Is  being  scanned  anxiously  by  millions  of 
farmers,  who  are  wondering  how  their  $6,000.- 
000.000  Investment  in  farm  equipment  will 
function  In  1943— if  the  "guinea  pig"  dies. 

The    bulletin    reads:     "Farm    equipment 
'gxilnea  pig'  In  critical  condition.    Tempera- 
ture high.    Pulse  weak.    Respiration  difficult." 
"Quick.  Donald!  the  oxygen!"    You  alone 
can  save  your  pet  "guinea  pig." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  15,  1942 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recopd,  I  include  an  address 
made  by  Harold  H.  Parsons  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  three  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of 
Gloucester,  Mass.: 

Inquiries  liave  been  made  as  to  why  we  are 
celebrating  another  three  hun5lredth  anni- 
versary when,  only  19  years  a^o,  we  cele- 
brated a  tercentenary.  In  1923  we  were  cele- 
brating the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  at  Cape  Ann.  and  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
Gloucester  as  a  city.  Today  we  are  celebrat- 
ing the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
incorporation  of  Gloucester  as  a  town. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  on  this  spot, 
Stage  Fort  Park,  formerly  called  Fishermen's 
Field,  was  planted  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  and  here,  probably,  our  first  school 
and  first  meeting  house  were  erected,  and  ovu* 
first  town  meeting  was  held.  The  first  per- 
manent business  of  fishing  In  this  Common- 
wealth was  established  at  Stage  Fort  Park,  a 
business  which  has  been  pursued  uninter- 
ruptedly, and  is  the  oldest  industry  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  things 
to  note  is  the  fact  that  here  on  Cape  Ann,  2 
years  after  its  settlement,  the  principle  of 
arbitration  was  employed  to  mediate  dis- 
putes between  the  contending  factions  of 
Plymouth  and  what  was  destined  to  become 
Gloucester.  The  first  arbitrator  was  Roger 
Conant,  well  called  the  Peace  Maker.  From 
that  day  in  1625  the  principle  of  arbitration 
has  steadily  though  slowly  gained  ground, 
and  the  world  may  well  hope  that  when  the 
present  war  is  won  this  principle  may  be  uni- 
versally used  to  settle,  peacefully,  disputes 
between  nations  as  well  as  individuals. 

In  1623.  the  first  settlement  on  Cape  Ann 
was  made  by  a  little  company  of  fishermen 
and  iarmers,  sent  out  by  the  Dorchester  Col- 
ony, from  Dorchester,  England.  They  prob- 
ably landed  at  Half  Moon  Beach,  which  is  a 
part  of  what  we  now  know  as  Stage  Fort 
Park.  It  was  originally  called  Fishermen's 
Field,  because  the  first  fishing  stage  was 
built  here.  In  1907  a  bronze  tablet  was 
placed  on  the  great  ledge  near  the  landing 
place,  overlooking  what  is  now  the  tall  field, 
by  the  citizens  of  Gloucester,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: 

"On  this  site.  1623,  a  company  of  fishermen 
and  farmers  from  Dorchester.  England,  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  John  White,  founded 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

"From  that  time,  the  fisheries,  the  oldest 
industry  in  the  Commonwealth  have  been  un- 
interrupt«lly  pursued  from  this  port.  Here 
in  1625  Governor  Roger  Conant,  by  wise 
diplomacy,  averted  bloodshed  between  con- 
tending factions,  one  led  by  Miles  Standish 
of  Plymouth,  the  other  by  Captain  Hewes. 
A  notable  exemplification  of  arbitration  in 
the  beginning  of  the  new  world." 

How  grand  and  glorious  it  would  have  been 
had  we  been  able  to  settle  World  War  No.  1  by 


arbitration.  In  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  so 
have  averted  the  terrible  conflict  we  now  find 
ourselves  in. 

FEW  CAN  POINT 

Few  places  In  the  new  world  can  point  to  a 
settlement  of  300  years.  Fewer  can  point  to 
a  permanent  settlement  covering  that  length 
of  time.  It  is  therefore  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  in  some  way  celebrate  the 
anniversary  which  commemorates  our  300 
years  as  a  tov^-n  and,  in  such  manner  as  will 
add  dignity,  honor,  and  fame  to  our  proud 
history  of  three  centuries 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  havlns; 
charge  of  this  celebration,  and  having  acted 
as  the  secretary  of  the  celebration  in  1923, 
and  being  a  lineal  descendant  of  Jeffery  Far- 
sons,  one  of  the  first  settlers  on  Cape  Ann, 
1  was  asked  to  prc-paie  a  historical  address 
for  this  occasion.  So  much  could  be  written 
and  said  of  Gloucester  and  its  remarkable 
historical  background  through  a  period  of 
over  three  centuries  that  time  compels  me 
to  confine  myself  to  a  few  outstanding  events. 
I  have  gone  through  Babson's  and  Pringles 
histories  and  other  booko  pertaining  to 
Gloucester  history,  and  perused  the  Glouces- 
ter Daily  Times  for  jears  back.  Also  other 
older  newsjiapers  for  inform.atlou. 

FEW  SEUAINEO 

A  part  of  those  who  came  here  In  1623  re- 
turned to  England  in  1625.  but  a  few  coura- 
geous souls  remained.  They  were  Joined  by 
others  frora  time  to  time,  until  in  1642  the 
settlement  was  Incorporated  as  a  town  and 
named  Gloucester,  after  Gloucester.  England, 
from  whence  came  some  of  our  latest  settlers. 
As  there  was  no  towr  house  or  hall  at  first, 
the  town  meetings  and  public  assemblies 
were  held  In  the  church  of  the  first  parish. 
now  the  Unitarian.  The  town  records  were 
kept  at  the  house  or  place  of  business  of  the 
town  clerk  till  1844.  when  a  town  house  was 
erected,  and  a  safe  place  of  deposit  provided. 
This  large  colonial  edifice,  watched  over  by 
the  bronze  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc.  the  granite 
base  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  men  who 
fell  in  World  War  No.  1.  stands  at  the  heart 
of  Gloucester.  After  cur  present  city  hall  was 
built  the  eld  town  house,  long  while  a  school- 
house,  was  given  In  1920  to  the  then  newly 
formed  American  Legion  (veterans  of  World 
War  No.  1)  for  its  permanent  home. 

Obldiah  xJruen  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and 
the  first  selectmen  were  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
Addes,  Mr.  Wilward.  Mr.  Sadler,  Obidiah 
Brucn,  George  Norton,  Mr.  Ffryer,  Walter 
Tybbot. 

For  the  first  hundred  yrars  the  selectmen 
did  not  receive  fixed  salaries,  but  were  paid 
according  to  the  time  they  gave  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  town.  They  did  not  meet  fre- 
quently, but  when  they  did  it  was  customary 
to  meet  at  ono  of  the  town  taverns.  As  these 
meetings  generally  lasted  for  a  whole  day.  a 
bill  for  meals  and  drink  was  rendered  to  the 
tcwn  at  the  end  of  the  year.  On  one  occa- 
sion, 1740.  when  the  town  officials  were  sworn 
in,  the  "expenses  for  the  selectmen"  and 
"liker"  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Stevens 
were  "3  pounds  18  shillings  2  pence."  The 
Stevens  ta-ern  was  perhaps  the  first  tavern  la 
Gloucester.  It  is  still  standing  on  Washing- 
ton street,  the  old  Ellery  house. 

The  section  of  ^.he  tcwn  where  we  are  now 
gathered  is  commonly  known  to  most  of  us 
as  tlie  "Cut."  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  the  first  minister  of  whom  there 
is  any  record,  the  Rev.  Richard  Blynman, 
who  Joined  the  colony  in  1642,  coming  from 
Plymouth,  was  something  of  an  engineer. 
He  planned  and  made  the  evacuation  be- 
tween 'Squam  River  and  the  harbor,  the 
"Cut,"  or  canal,  thereby  making  Gloucester 
an  island.  On  the  26ih  day  of  May  1643 
it  "is  ordered,  that  Mr.  Richard  Blynman, 
pastor,  cut  the  beach  through  and  maintain 
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ft.  and  hath  given  him  three  ar'r>>:~   "i    ip- 
land,  and  he  is  to  have  the  bfi.ctl:   r'   ;•   to 

himseir  and  his  torever    e:-.-.  .;   • : -=>  i:  habi-.- 
ants  of  the  towne  free  p;.~-  ij*"       The  Wp^or:. 
Avenue   bridge   over   th.s     l  ;■        r    :.i:.a;      - 
the  only  exit,  a  dangercus'.v  -:.-'.cicq  i.>-,^  c;  e 
from    Gloucester    to    th-:>    rr.ai.ili:  .1      F  r    .. 
great  manv  rears  citv  Sf.vr  rnrr.er.*--    i::la:-ir.:r.^ 
boards.  I    ^  ■      t  :;.  ■::■,!>  r  f:..-   13  y-ar-,  cham- 
ber of  cor.iiucce  LCck^'    .T.d  Gth'TS  •i.'-trr.stfcl 
m  the  city's  welfare  hu.e   b  -en   -i.tlt'av  r,:. 
to  get  the  legislature  to  provide   tne  necp- 
Bary   funds   to  build   a    new   bridge   and   en 
trance  to  the  city. 


X  TO  THE  1:0X1 


i 


A'AI.  !:i:CORD 


T." ',;i-p.s*pr    after    a 

^ r ,  i .-''  ' 'r ^' ' '  i T'. . ■  ''i  II 
a    ^'.'Od    '.^c{    :it'e 


Richard    B      :  •       ::    :  ■ 

faithful  ministry  a:.^!  r. 

Then,  says  Cotton  Mi: 

England;    and   Uvin:    • 

who   wherever  he  <iCi   corr. 

c!o  pxMl,  concluded   his   lif"    a-    •:.^'   <: 

IV-  -■. 

\     ■  :  ■>.  -h  the  fishing  '.nri-i-'rv  -.■.r,' 
buitdu;g.      T:.'"     '<■-.  r^S     rf     r.r     ■  iir;v 
meetings  ar..'   ;  :,.      f    ,,r-^-i!-n*'!  "s   a-    ' 
for  making  the  p'.;b.   "  "'  ii-or'r>   t  n.b 
much  of   which   was   ten?   r-i*    ar.c!    sh.ppp 
to  Boston  and  Salem      Bv    ;7i>o    •.  ..   p.  ■,'i;.i 
tion  of  the  to^'.  •     -.v  .<   ■{■-:'.■■.:  r,v   a;-r*    .•    l;  i 
a  church.  schc,.>    sr.v   Av.a  ^r..--   i:-.^.,,-      Ti 
original    log    cabUi>    xr:f    :■  puicea    ov    ir.ca 
comfortable    frame    h   u-r^      A     ny    wrl:    th 
fisheries  and  shipbuilc;.:.^   w^".::    icir:: 
complete  the  list  uf  our   m.i :    v    ,;.:;'i: 

By    1750   tiie   population    r.aJ.    ;i..  re..s.>!    • 
2.700  and  tiie  town,  then   l  >ri   , -..^     a;    * 
in  healthy  and  thriving  ccn.i;-;   :.      Tr.t 
lug   mdiiitr^   -A    -    :'.::::..    e-  a'5;.,~he(l     .u.i 
were  carryin<{  ...:.   >  -'-.  ,►•>.-:,..  :,,:-■..,,.  •r.i.if 

During  cur  ann.- •ts,!,  v  '■'•:»  ora' .'.  !•,  .i:   1941 
we     .isJced     the     ir.,;'i:>'f-s       !'      tiu-     \.im 
cluii'Ches   nn    Cape    ,A;.:.    ",.     af...tr    !..-imiu 
c^rmon!".      P'-::    »;  -  'iie  rr.  ),--:    r.i-'uh.f  f.f 
cur  reliiif!0'..~    I  .  ..■<■■  arrfcl    .r,    177+     vv  nefi 

tOAi.    a..ti    '.I--'.  I       ■  1:  i'a>'l\,  "ii;    '.!'■    (1.  ■<■:  r  ii.i'S   <^f 
UniversaliMi.      H,^   ptt  ii-:u.ii;   n-,*-'    •.v.'!i  n 
=  Tl.-:-,'v^    .  I  ■■  „■-.•,     .,    ,,i.d    nr.ii.v    m    1 77^:    i 
•■<    -     i^N'M'i     ■       ,'.i'.t>    "'..v:.    ,(fer     i    hvib    ii.iM 
i-  .■;;<■:. >(l   ill  Jrout  <  :    ".  *•  .S.i-i;-';:  ■   H^   ':s(>    ■.KhPt. 
t\  -    :;  •■•■■.:!■?-;   were    .'.e.  ;     ,»•,<!    !.(■    '3..1-    •!.:->'.iJ- 
e."    ;    -A-itll  Violence       H"   pi.d    ..'•..'■   a-:e;.'. 
tw    ;;ic    demand,    l^:      :  .-     a  »>    a 
which   people   had  ccnv'    '<     a    r-h.p    »■;    •n«-(:- 
conscience  dictated,  sc  .le  c    ..".i  lifl  ti.'  ni  : 
Utrations  to  those  whei  Wf  re  ta.*!.:'i:  "o  r. 
In  1778  the  First  Pan.-h  C;  .     .1  -wspenoed   :.p 
Df  Its  members  frr  jc:        :   •;  •>  u 
In  answer  to  this  -.-.e  U:;.'. -r-a.;-'.-  c.ea.    ';|j 
articles  setting  foith  ;:,>'  r  .';^h'-      'Ih-'     :<  • 
ble  soon  sutjsjded,  and  ::.  1 7.iu  •r>^  ::.-•.  I'l. 
versalist    meeting   house    v,  v.-    iTe'.-"e:i    a-    ;:i 
corner   of   what   are   tcclav    .\t  i,:!    1.,.;    W'.i-i 
Streets      The     pre>.-  ■      ■■  -.    .-  ;i     .  :.     M..!c;j. 
Street   wai  bui'.t   ;;.   18o>    Itivi] 

NORs'\;}N'    HFK'-'    :n'    '.'I'll 

It  has  been  clam- 'd  'i-.a*   :!  e  N  ■:■<■•:: 
the  year  1001,  sailf:!  alviu'   li-.e  New   t::..■,;.-Il^> 
coast,  which  they  :,<:>'.•.,!  N-  -,   v.:.-.  n.ii     r. 
that  they  landed   ;  <■  e      !■    ;^  n;- 1  sau!   tv..^* 
they  called    the  p'.     0      Ca]^^     if    :!',e   Crriv 
that  thev  were  ar'\   .ol  bv  M-.e  Ir.cl;ai-.s    -.r. 
chieftain    Tlvorn-.U  l    *H-;r.i:    H;ll<M     ii:u1    l^^ir.-ii 
on  our  ahore.     K  •  >:;■;  ;;-,   '.rio.v  i*   ss  r.Tta  ki 

that    Champla.!.,    .-;•.    .\    v.^wx^v    o:    il;>rnv,ri 
BAlled   aUiut   the   c<'h«    aiicl    ran.rd     •      i"a;|o 

b*r,    hi''       (■■  ■•    ,1;;  :■    a;'.d    'J.;*    '.me    iiii  ppiw! 

«■■!'■■  •■  '■,  •  ■  :■,■■•:■  !'.,ir'''^<ir  Lx-'w/oeii  Vr  -  n:ii 
"''■■■;'  ?'■■;■  ;  I^,  :,  '-  >.>  i'.,i!r'.ed  i'.v:  •'.■.»  ;r  :'4- 
■■'■""■■'.  •'  ;  .r  ■-  i--'  pr.t'e*  c;vi:r.pi;i  n  '.vas  ii 
c-ii.w- iiitHi  liv  ti>'  ari-;ar.  •.ute'^  :\r.d  ben'i'v  o;'  t'je 
place  that  he  rs'n.a.r.ed  !,  r.^;  ri.-^.w^h  •  i  n^aJe 
a  r'.<«:-i  of  the  I'.arbcr  aivi  tr.e  vur- '  ar.-l'.-i 
la:;..,  ;-nd  t.ike  sr  iiiiaings  c(  lx;'a  :l',e  ;.,:;^r 
and  Qv.' '•:  lir.riior* 

Since  we  ij  net  I-n-!'  ii';v  li'.rt >•:.'-.'  r^'~   -VI 
of  the  Tislt  of  the  N    .-  ■me:;  ...  'i.e  y  a 
we  must  believe  that  •.>^  ^a--   -^'..re  : 
land    on    Cape    Ann    w   ;e    r-  :.  .;;:.t ; 


'  r-p:  ::;  -.^  :.  r  ►•  us  the  very  appropriate 
.a::;«  I.f  B  a  a  }' :rt."  the  beautiful  harbor. 
P^  -'.e  :.-:;:  f  hr  vlng  established  the  first 
ar:r.i:..  r.:  ie'-it-nent  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
)' .- :.c:  •;  •::  Dc 'ch:?*er  colony.  This  com - 
:  .:  .  v.;.,  !..;•;  ::.  Dorchester.  England,  by 
:."  R-\er'^:.  ;  J  ;•.  White,  and  Its  colonists 
^ici;.d  !;>  r  .  .  .623  While  they  may  have 
'  f •.  Ei.;:  and  ecaufie  of  religious  persecution. 
■  .  b  ..fvpd  that  their  main  object  In  com- 
:.2  ■.».  I  •..'-•  ft^.n-  -.es  which  had  been  success- 
a.ly  pursued  off  ih?  New  England  coast  since 
(306  Tl:erc  is  room  for  argument  and  differ- 
of  opinion  In  report  to  many  ol  these 
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1-  •  h'-'en  said  during  the  pres- 
et* v..  r:d  -'ri.c  ■-  World  War  No.  2.  that  "It 
a;..;  ■;  ;;.;pp-  ;;  la.;--  Kut  It  has  happened 
:.'':e  Lt :  v.-  :f>'.:e'A.  .iie  story  of  our  historic 
■  *.  a.d  •;  ■  par-  It  has  played  through 
•:.  •  v»Mrs  m  the  defense  of  Cape  Ann,  as  well 
a      r.  •  country  as  a  whole. 

I  ;  -V.^  first  Indian  wa.-.  '675.  16  men.  one- 
r;;..:-  ;  f  the  male  population  at  that  time. 
w-r-  .-^^  i.-tered  into  service. 

I  ;  Mar :h  1744  war  was  declared  between 
F.' gl  .  1  a:.  ;  ranee.  Loulsbuig.  on  the 
.-.:;!  f  (apt'  Beton.  was  held  by  the  French. 
w:  1   -p  :  '    ".any  years  and  much  money 

:  ;■.:,  .•  \s  long  as  the  French  re- 
tr:  ■.:.id  .:.  p  )>.->  ssion  it  was  a  menace  to  the 
fishing  vessels  0,'  Gloucester,  and  of  New  Eng- 
land, so  it  was  decided  to  attack  the  French 
stronghold  A  force  of  4,000  men.  most  of 
•hem  from  Ma5i>achusetts.  Joined  with  the 
Britisii  The  outcome  was  the  suirender  of 
I.  ii.^'iiru  June  16.  1745.  Gloucester  sup- 
p,.td  7^  ;  men  for  this  expedition. 

EN  :     1    565    MEN 

To   the   Revolutionary   War   we   sent    1.565 
men      Th**  not.xble  event  of  this  war.  so  far 
i~  (r      ,i  concerned,  was   the  unsuc- 

i  a^^:vi.  .iiten.p-.  of  the  sloop  Falcon,  under 
command  of  Capt.  John  Llnzte.  of  the  BrJtlsh 
Nnvy,  to  rapture  a  large  schooner  In  Glouces- 
ter harbor,  and  to  destroy  the  town,  Llnsee 
1:  "  'he  Falcon  were  driven  sway  with  the 
r  Two  boats,  the  master  Kunner.  16  »ea- 
;:-.  :  a  !.  le  7  marines  were  tnken  prisoners, 
a-  d  :;;^  Peuten.int  was  wounded.  In  the  city 
("-K  <  fRce  tliere  is  an  e.xai.'t  copy,  under 
da-  ■  -A  .AuRUSt  10.  1775,  of  the  report  of  Cap- 
\\:i]  Lin7e«^  to  Vice  Admiral  Graves,  of  this 
bi'  e  :;  A  :•  -•■  8.  1775.  Th?  Falcon,  while 
::  Ip  V.  ;  B  .-.  made  an  attack  on  the  Peter 
(  :1.  .  !  •:.  .ind  was  repulsed  by  Major  Cof- 
:;:.  .i:.i  >  ;  v  inhabitants  of  the  countryside. 
While  di'  -vis  in  otir  harbor  a  boatload  of 
sailor.-  a.,-  >ent  ashore  at  Fort  Point  to  burn 
the  t  a;  u  ;:  they  were  surrounded  and  cap- 
tured At  the  same  time  a  vigorous  bom- 
bardment of  the  town  was  set  up.  the  gun- 
:;*r<  paying  special  attention  to  the  steeple 
of  tiie  First  Parish  Church,  the  bell  of  which 
was  summoning  the  Inhabitants  to  the  de- 
fence Oi  e  b.V.:  w'.ich  may  be  seen  in  the 
prese;.*  lair.ii  . »<^-;bule  hit  the  steeple.  A 
!,>'r,  .'  riK'!,*  t';.>'i  d  a:  d  24  r  the  enemy  were 
(■,ip",.r''d  a;Ki  .-'1.'  •.     ':  •■  .-vmerican  camp  at 

T  .:"    •     '•       >    a     >      :;    tills    fight    WftS 

H    v      R  ...d  ;;,.untly,  and  Pet«r 
;  a  •  i..\   a      inded. 

•  int  Duut  in  GloviCMter.  1742.  was 
t   the  tip  end  of  the  present  Omi- 


i;i. 
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.'^tr-e-      Tb..'«  fort   wm  ua«d  during 
F^.'.    Pa-i   !.a   .   Wiir  and  the  War  of  iBia, 
:    K         :;  P    e  Hill,  now  Commonwculth 
;.;i.-    ■    (va-  Aort"  beftcon  lights  during  the 
li".   :  ar',  W;>r  to  give  warning  of  the  ap- 
a  lu:    e;a'vv      The   forta  here  at  Stage 
r  ;  k;    , rrt   .;.  Eastern  Point.  "The  Ram- 
v>  ■;  •  Sjoih  in  use  during  the  Spamsh- 
caa    War.   but   would    be  of   no   value 
•   (.,:„' y. 

«^!t.\TS'   REBELLION 

I:.  5Ii.r,  .  P'^b-.dlion  we  supplied  45  men.  and 
In  the  Civil  War  1.500  to  the  Army  and  135 
to  the  Navy.  In  the  War  of  1812  we  put  552 
men  into  the  Navy.  In  the  War  with  Spain. 
1893.  there  were  500  of  our  men.  In  the 
Mexican  border  uprising,  1916,  Ccitpany  G 
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had  115  men.  In  the  First  World  War,  1917. 
we  had  1.686  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
to  date  Gloucester  has  sent  over  1.500  men 
Into  the  present  armed  forces  of  our  country. 
Through  the  course  of  the  centuries  Glouces- 
ter has  never  failed  to  meet  her  quotas,  and 
often  more.  She  has  never  lagged  In  her 
organization  for  defense,  and  she  never  will. 
We  shall  never  unsheath  the  sword  in  aggres- 
sive warfare,  and  we  shall  always  resort  to 
every  possible  means  of  averting  war,  but  we 
shall  always  be  prepared  to  protect  those 
rights  and  liberties  which  our  forefathers, 
never  counting  the  cost,  fought  to  preserve 
again  and  again. 

At  the  anniversary  celebration  In  1923  we 
had  In  the  hartwr  the  U.  S.  S.  Langley,  the 
only  airplane  carrier  In  the  world  at  that 
time.  To  all  of  us  it  was  a  strangs-looklng 
ship  of  war.  and  to  very  few  did  it  seem  to 
have  any  real  war  use.  However,  this  type 
of  ship  h*s  come  to  be  a  very  important 
factor,  so  important  indeed  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended,  and  Congress  ap- 
proved, the  Immediate  spending  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  Just  this  type  of  ship  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  vast  expansion  of 
our  Navy. 

At  the  time  of  LInzees  attack  on  Glouces- 
ter It  might  have  been  said,  as  I  earlier  re- 
marked, by  some  of  the  optimistic  of  that  day. 
"It  cannot  happen  here."  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  those  days  our  firearms 
and  other  implements  of  war  were  very  In- 
ferior In  all  ways  &s  compared  to  ovir  mili- 
tary equipment  of  today.  Little  more  than 
toys,  really.  There  were  no  railroads,  and  mo- 
tive power,  steam  or  electric,  was  unknown. 
Horse-drawn  vehicles  and  men  moved  cur 
armies  and  their  equipment  In  thosa  days, 
England,  of  course,  had  a  good-sized  navy. 
However,  our  small  land  force  on  Cape  Ann 
succeeded  In  driving  the  enemy  awny  with 
little  damage  to  the  town. 

The  situation  is  different  today,  but  while 
every  possible  means  no  doubt  Is  being  taken 
for  the  protection  of  Cape  Ann  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  our  own  civilian  defense,  there 
is  no  .shadow  of  reason  why  any  of  us  should 
say  or  even  Imagine  that  "It  cannot  happen 
here  "  We  learned  to  our  everlasting  sorrow 
what  did  happ>en  to  Pearl  Harbor  by  the  Jiip 
bombardment  on  December  7.  1941.  when  we 
all  believed  that  nothing  could  h.-ippen  there, 
and  that  our  national  defense  was  ready. 
We  now  know,  In  part  at  least,  the  serious- 
ness of  Japan's  attempt  to  Invade  Alaska. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  many  treacherous 
things  done  and  attempted  by  spies,  fifth 
columnists,  saboteurs,  and  others  in  various 
parts  of  our  country.  The  recent  landing 
of  the  enemy  from  submarines  on  Long  Island 
and  in  Florida  show  what  can  happen  if  we 
are  not  on  the  alert.  The  wide-awake,  young 
Coast  Guard  man  on  Long  Island  guarding 
our  shores  at  midnight  Is  entitled  to  end- 
less credit  for  discovering  a  party  of  sabo- 
teurs that  would  have  spread  death  and 
destruction  if  they  had  succeeded  in  landing 
and  not  t>een  caught  red-handed, 

CAN  HAPPEN  HHIK 

We  know  what  has  happened  In  London 
and  elsewhere  In  England  as  the  result  of  air- 
plane bombing  attacks.  We  know,  too,  that 
the  Royal  Air  Force  and  our  own  American 
Air  Force  have  worked  havoc  In  Germany,  and 
that  we  have  even  made  the  Japs  feel  they 
are  no  longer  secure  In  Tokyo.  With  bomb- 
ers that  can  fly  thousands  of  miles,  nonstop. 
as  they  can  today— the  enemy  haa  them  as 
well  as  ourselves— none  of  us  sliould  feel 
that  there  Is  or  can  be  safety  or  security  any- 
where In  the  world  until  our  enemies — Ger- 
mans. Japanese,  and  Italians — arc  utterly  de- 
feated, and  there  can  be  a  world-wide  peace, 
and  adequate  protection  of  those  liberties 
and  religious  freedoms  that  this  great  Na- 
tion fought  for  and  gained  In  Its  early  days, 
and  Is  now  fighting  to  preserve,  not  only  for 
Itself  here  In  America,  but  with  our  British 
Allies,   throughout   the   world.     The   enemy 
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will  not  tell  us  when  they  are  going  to  at- 
tack, or  where;  whether  today,  or  tomorrow; 
whether  Cape  Ann.  or  Boston,  or  New  York. 
All  we  know  for  sure  Is  that  they  will  a- tack 
■omewhere.  In  the  treacherous  way  If  pa:H- 
Blble.  and  that  they  will  do  so  with  the 
tremendous  power  that  they  have  been  build- 
ing up  through  the  years.  It  not  only  cai; 
happen  here  but  probably  will.  Enemy  subs 
are  operating  off  otu:  shores;  they  have  sunk 
our  vessels;  they  are  crippling  the  very  indus- 
try that  this  city  has  mainly  lived  by  these  300 
years  and  more — an  Industry  which  alvrays,  as 
today,  has  been  the  nursery  of  the  American 
Navy,  the  mother  of  numberless,  splendid 
Bailors.  It  Is  to  help  these  men  who  are  risk- 
ing their  lives  for  us  here,  and  for  the  whole 
country,  that  dim-outs,  black-outs,  fi:;rt  a.l 
other  war  plans  are  made,  and  orders  g.\e:! 
Not  to  obey  as  citizens  of  Gloucester,  and  to 
see  that  all  others  obey.' Is  thoroughly  un- 
patriotic. 

KrVtR  TO  FORGET 

As  we  are  now  gathered  on  this  beautiful 
•pot.  a  public  park  since  1898.  to  celebrate  the 
three-hundredth  anniversary  of  our  Incor- 
poration, let  no  one  of  tis  forget  that  our 
own  history  of  Cape  Ann.  of  Gloucester,  and 
of  Rockport.  which  was  not  set  off  from 
Gloucester  until  a  century  ago,  and  In  no 
small  part  the  history  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  began  right  here.  And  let  tls  re- 
member, too.  that  our  liberties,  as  a  free  and 
democratic  people,  are  this  day,  and  on  this 
spot,  threatened  and  denied  us  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  dare  not  have  a  light  In  thla 
place,  and  are  obliged  by  our  common  enemy 
to  gather  and  disperse  before  dark.  Above 
all  let  us  remember  our  sailors  and  soldiers, 
here  and  thrcuiih  the  whole  world,  who  are 
ready  and  willing  to  die.  and  are  actunlly 
dying  in  defense  of  liberty,  their  -  ;  i 

others.    Finally,    let    us    never    fi  :„  '    '■  ' 
"greater  love  hath  no  man  than  that  .»  :,..:. 
lay  down  his  life  for  hu  brother." 
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HON.EM.\NUELCELLER 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  15.  1942 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  followinfr  addre.ss  de- 
livered by  me  over  station  WHN  on  Mon- 
day, December  14,  1942: 

I  draw  attention  to  Insidious  propaganda 
which  is  being  carried  on  under  our  very 
noaes — a  smelly  campaign  to  restore  the  de- 
spised Hapsburgs  to  their  exploded  and  ex- 
tinct throne  in  Vienna  and  to  retsifibllah 
the  Austro-Hums.^rlan-Hapsburg  dynasty 
throughout  the  Danublan  Basin. 

In  New  York.  In  Warhli\gton.  In  Cleveland, 
the  plotters  pa. her  and  hatch  their  schemes 
to  enthrone  Oito  von  Hapsburg.  now  resident 
In  this  country. 

They  send  forth  tons  of  pamphlet*  and 
circulars  extolling  this  op*ra  boufle  archduke 
as  a  liberator  of  the  Austria ns.  Hungarians, 
Czechs,  and  Poles.  Most,  if  not  all.  these  In- 
triguers are  comic-opera  barons  or  papler- 
m.^ch6  monarchists  surroundln*?  Otto,  and 
they  are  primarily  Interested  not  In  freeing 
Austria  and  central  Europe  from  the  Nazi 
pincers  but  in  reestablishing  a  Fascist -con- 
trolled monarchy,  where  they  can  be  re- 
warded with  fat  berths  and  misplaced  power. 
They  fawn  upon  Otto  and  are  his  llck- 
aplttles.    In    the   background   stands   Otto's 


r;;--';..-  Empress  Ziui.  arch  con.^p  r;itnr  ff 
them  all.  Otto.  Zita.  and  the;'  f.i;;;ks:,.-  are 
all  refugees.  We  have  offered  :;.  a  a  ;  uge 
1:  .1  a  hospitality  which  they  are  d:i;  v  r.iis- 
Ua;;.!,. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  call  a 
h,-\lt  to  their  nefarious  practices.  We  can  no 
1  nger  view  with  complacency  their  monarch- 
lal  plottlngs  and  shenanigans. 

They  aim  to  divide  our  Allies  In  exile — set 
one  against  the  other.  The  campaign  to  re- 
establish the  Hapsburg  feudalism  means  the 
destruction  of  the  Independence  of  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia — means  the 
denial  of  President  WCson's  principle  of  self- 
determination  of  nations,  whereby  these  In- 
dependent countries  were  formed  and  have 
functioned  until  Hitler's  Luftwaffe  and  pan- 
zer divisions  subdued  them.  Otto,  Zita,  and 
their  ilk  would  bowl  over  these  sovereign 
governments.  Intf'-m;  memt)ers  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  gn  hr  them  together  and  stick 
them  into  their  own  pockets — to  have  them 
emerge  as  mere  puppets  of  a  Hapsburg-con- 
trolled  Austrc-H  ;:a  arian  Empire. 

Such  desigi;s  Kit  Insulting  to  otir  intelli- 
gence and  weaken  our  Allies  In  arms,  and 
this  dull  the  eri.f  of  their  oppoBltion  to  the 
.4lv:s  culprits  ri;  m-  plots  frighten  our 
.*  i  ■■  in  arms  and  thus  impede  our  war  effort. 
1;.;;  worst  of  all,  our  land  which  shelters  this 
pooh-bah.  Otto,  his  mother,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters and  his  GUbert-and-SulUvan  court  jes- 
ters and  protects  them  as  refugees.  Is  made 
the  FKJlitical  arena  for  tlrir  muneuvers  and 
machinations. 

Sad  to  relate  also,  numerous  American  so- 
cialites, surfeited  with  weiUth  and  worldly 
goods,  and  who  hk-    •      ;     f   wyalty.  have 


become  Otto  and 


.•-vc; 


;:ts  and  have 


associated  themselves  with  their  monarchlal 
fictlvlties.  They  kow-tow  to  Otto  and  are 
p.'^oud  to  be  known  as  part  of  his  court 

Ottr  ;  ;•?"•;<!  nnd  proppgandlBed  as  a 
democr;.'  BI  re  we  can  accept  him  as  such, 
let  him  first  call  himself  Just  Otto  Hapsburg 
or  Otto  Spltzbub,  or  whatever  his  real  name 
Is,  Second,  let  him  renounce  all  claim  to  a 
throne.  Third,  let  him  cease  holding  a  meek 
court  where  he  bestows  titles  and  decorations 
upon  his  followers.  He  recently  appointed  a 
court  chaplain  and  rewarded  one  of  his 
cronies  by  bestowing  upon  him  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece.  Other  of  the  orders  that 
he  dangles  before  his  so-called  stooges  and 
courtiers  and  from  whom  he  exacts  and  re- 
ceives allegiance — right  here  In  the  United 
States — are  the  Order  of  St.  Leopold  and  the 
Order  of  Franz  Joseph. 

Incidentally,  no  American  citizen  can  law- 
fully receive  a  decoration  or  title  from  any 
foreign  prince,  potentate,  or  government.  It 
is  a  crime  to  do  so.  I  thus  warn  any  of  our 
citizens  that  may  be  part  of  the  crew  or  com- 
mittee surrounding  Otto  For  example.  Ad- 
miral Dsrlan  hns  offered  a  number  of  decora- 
tions to  cur  flnhting  North  African  soldiers 
and  ofBcei-8.  But  they  were  not  prlvlle^;ed  to 
accept  without  cur  Government's  permission. 
Yet  here  we  have  a  would-be  puppet— a  reX- 
ugce  with  a  Be'.glan  diplomatic  parsport  in- 
cldenttilly— here  In  New  York  City  and  Wash- 
ington, who  presumes  to  hold  court,  and  who 
has  the  hardihood  to  bestow  in  sovereign 
la.-hlon.  medals,  titles,  and  decorations 

We  refused  to  give  asylum  to  Ring  Carol 
of  RumimiH  Ks  a  refugee.  Maybe  we  miide 
a  stupid  mistake  in  the  case  of  Empress  Zita 
and  her  white-headed  boy.  Otto,  Zita,  I  am 
informed,  lives  In  Ottawa,  Canada,  but  travels 
back  and  forth  to  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton. pre*umr.Mv  i\f-  -  n  n  diplomatic  refugee 
pas.'sport. 

Victory  over  the  Axis  is  not  enough.  We 
must  annihilate  fascism.  What  avail  It  If 
we  defeat  Hitler  and  have  fascism  reappear 
in  a  different  guise  and  setting?  There  is 
no  choice  between  Hitler's  nazl-ism  and  the 
fascism  of  a  Hapsburg  dynasty.  Hapsbu:g 
connotates  the  oppoElte  of  freedom.  The  res- 
toration of  Olto.  even  only  in  Austria,  would 
be  turning  the  clock  backward.     Hapsburg 


fp*  -  n  udalism  and  feudalism  means  fas- 
cism, lu  the  Danvibian  countries,  the  Haps- 
burgs are  associated  with  the  rule  of  absolut- 
ism and  denationalization,  repression,  and 
oppression.  For  the  Czechs  It  has  meant 
r;;  I  r-  extirpation  of  Hussitism.  the  batUe 
ol  ii.i;  White  Mountain  and  the  destruction 
of  national  Independence.  For  the  Hun- 
garians, it  means  the  ruthless  execution  in 
1849  at  Arad  of  13  brave  generals  who 
fought  for  the  Htingarlan  constitution.  It 
means  wholesale  brutalities  F.gamst  the  fear- 
less leadership  of  Louis  Ko.ssuth  and  his  coi- 
labcrators.  Kossuth  fought  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Hungary  and  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Hapsburp  (ivnasty  which  Otto 
wotUd  seek  to  revive  I  well  to  remember 
that  Americans  came  to  Kossuth's  aid.  He 
Jotirneyed  here  in  1851  and  wa.3  acclaimed 
everywhere  a  hero  and  a  fighter  against 
oppression.  In  Brooklyn,  from  whence  I 
come,  there  Is  a  street  named  for  him.  \  t  :y 
likely  he  has  been  so  honored  In  other  A:  .  ;  - 
lean  cities.  Presumably.  Otto  and  Zita  w  .ci 
now  change  the  names  of  these  streets  to 
Hapsburg  Platz. 

Some  Americans  think  the  problems  of 
central  E^irope  can  be  solved  by  simply  re- 
storing a  king.  They  reason,  "What  would 
be  vnx>ng  If  we  sent  to  Vienna  a  charming 
prince  with  all  the  trappings  of  a  stage 
hero?"  They  forget  that  this  is  not  a  per- 
sonal affair  but  that  there  is  Involved  the 
restoration  of  t-  e  t      .     •  ;    H   -  y.i- 

ture.  enabling  ei.  l;:.p  ;...i  i,,.;;--^  .  ■  id 
a  feudal  aristocracy  to  keep  m  ;  a':  by 
sheer  force  of  an  imperial  army,  &1I  ni  de- 
fiance of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four 
freedoms."  Restoration  of  the  Hapsburg  In 
lands  no-,v  occupied  by  Poles,  Czechs.  Croats, 
Slovene.'^    h:     ■  and  Austrlans  w   ;i'.  i  t  m- 

phasiee  o.U  1  • ;  ;rs  and  lay  the  fi '.:i:  .  ■- ion 
for  a  third  'vk    ; :  •  w..: 

Tlie  shrewd  li.'^'^-  -^  -^i^i  '■  ^f^''  '  W!;a- 
ever  is  msvster  ■  ;  Fv  '  i!;^'!i  ;:-.  ;i.:i  ttr  <  '  Cu- 
rope.  Europe  n  ■  '!  *  *'  e,  never  allow 
any  nation  except  t!;c  Cz*  1  ^  to  rule  over  It. 
since  that  nation  does  not  Itist  for  domina- 
tion. Tiie  boundaries  of  Bohemia  are  the 
safeguard  of  E^^ropean  security,  and  he  who 
moves  them  will  plunge  Eurcpe  Into  misery." 
I  agree  with  Bismarck  Only  the  Czechs 
must  rule  Bohemi.n  TV  li  p-:burgs  would 
have  It  otherwise  e::c1  ui-i'.:_y  the  safeguard 
of  European  security. 

Authority  was  recently  given  by  the  Sec- 
retai7   of   War   for    the   organization    of   an 
Austrian  battalion  within  the  ranks  of  the 
United  States  Army.     This  follows  the  ad- 
mirable practice  of  encouraging  aliens  in  our 
midst  to  Join  otur  armed  forces      There  has 
been   established   a   Norwegian   battalion,    a 
Filipino   battalion,   a   Greek   t>at*.allon.    and 
even  a  Japf  nese  battalion,  the  latter  being  a 
continuance  of  the  so-called  Hnwallan  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  and  Is  comprised  toUilly  of 
Japanese  nationals      l;  f   e  battalions  i.:i 
the   infantry   and    iuv..,l    be    commancicd    by 
olHcei-8  who  are  American  citizens.    The  mem- 
bers of  tl^ese  b:.ttsltons  must  oppiy  t     -r^r 
local  drhft  boards  for  so-cailed  \olunt<.  r  ;;.- 
ductlon.    Strange  as  it  may  8>e<:n,  Otto  vuii 
Hapsburg   and   his  so-called    military   cnm- 
mlttee  lor  tne  Liberation  of  Austria    ^ 
claim   credit  for  the  eatabllsliment  <  ;      ' 
Austrian    battalion    and   their   publu 
seem  to  Imply  that  they  are  "to  run  tha 
show,"     Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth. 
They  flash  a  letter  which  Secretary  Stimson 
wrote   which    Is   as   noncommittal    as   it   is 
harmless.     It  merely  welcomes  recruits  and 
thanks  Otto  and  h!s  committee  for  procur- 
ing volunteers  for  the  battalion.    This  letter 
is  being  exaggerated  out  of  all  proportion. 
They  imply   that  the  War  Department  hr.s 
set  this  committee  up,  with  Otto  at  its  head, 
as  an  official  recruiting  agent.    There  ia  no 
such  thing.    All  inductees  in  this  batulion 
must    proceed    through    their    local    draft 
boards.    The  idea  of  any  foreign  baltaliou  is 
praiseworthy. 
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It  Impels  foreign  nationals  In  our  r  :pt 
TTlio  are  Hitler-haters  to  Join  our  ar"|ed 
Torces.  Any  Austrian  Is  privileged  •  .  Hia 
the  Austrian  battalion,  even  Otto 
but  he  would  have  to  go  in  as  a  private 
You  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  he  won't 
this.  If  he  would.  1  might  be  temr'red 
withdraw  all  I  have  said  about  hlrr.  0-' 
military  committee  would  give  the  :: 
sion  that  It  has  the  imprimatur  of  ; 
of  our  Government  That  is  uttf 
and  ridiculous.  Neither  Secretaries  H 
Stimson  nor  any  other  head  of  any 
ment  has  espoused  this  group.  To  ^ 
would  be  to  play  with  dynamite. 

In  fact,  the  State  Department  ha.=;  repi.|dl 
Rted  all  assertions  by  anyone,  anji-where, 
any  time,  that  it  approves  or  encourages   iny 
attempt  to  pet  up  any  Austrian  monarchjj  or 
an  Au!5tro-Hungarlan  monarch 

It   is  well    to  consider   a   dossier   of  O^to. 
He  was  bom  in  1912.    Early  in  1919  he  and 
family    left   Austria    a'    'he    request    of 
government   of  the    :.f.v   republic,  with 
proval    of    American    and    British    arm; 
officials.     He  has  never  returned   evjicp 


at 


inemories  of 


He    .-^pent    his    fir;t    2 

^d.  and  then   1  ved 

He.   therefore,    h.^s 

...  K.:round.  espec  ii..y 

1922.     He   is  th  \<   \ 
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cannot  possibly  havp 

people   and    courrrv 

years  of  exile  in  -  v" 

In   Spain    and   B  l;    : 

actually  no  Au--   .i:. 

since  his  fr^ther  d.ed 

carpetbagger.      His    mother,    a     prince' 

Bc.urbon-Parma.  Is  French  by  birth  ai. 

bringing   and   h?.s   a   poor   comma!-.". 

German   language.      S  :e    ictually   con' 

only    in    French    at    ti.e    :ime    she    lived 

Austria,  even  as  an  empress  of  that  co i.i 

during  the  w  :'  :  W  ir 

The  Haps h  ;.-.:-  x-^r  >  =o  disliked  in  .\  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  t:.'"    "■•-fr  countne-; 
bad     formed     the     Av.s-  au     part     cf 
monarchy— that  their  expulsion  m.et  r. 
poeitiou    whatsoever      Earlv     m     1921 
peror  Charles,  huobar.d     :  Z.m  .ii.'l  '.   -hft- 
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his- 


Otto,  made  an  a'"pnip'  *     r 

but   was  immec1:.iifiv   dep' 
rived   in  Vip;  '.'. 
the  territory   >  ' 
"eternal     times 

Hip--b\!rg    law 
I  1  vv   J.  i~  resolved 
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fcv  inanimous  conient 
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constituiuui  in  October  192C 
In  that  constitution  under  * 
ments  of  1923  and  1929  T;; 
Austria  formed  a  par^v  l.,!- 
various  electioi..-  t;.-".-  *>■: 
obtain   a  sit.i'.c  -t*a"   :::  ^iTi^' 

An  impor •.'.:.'  .^  .,i-:r:  i:.  p-.-- 
"I  was  amazed  a;.d  an  ■;>f'i: 
arrival   of   the   Hapsburg-    ;.. 
read   of   their    cl'.ri  c:  i-:c    -i 
had  had  ample   „ppcr:u:..:y    : 
sentiment  during  the  time  of   ' 
Schxischnigg   go-.  errn-.-T.t.   but   .»• 
they     were     ner-l.c-     decent     a;.c! 
enough  to  take  a  .-"ar.d 
democratic    monarch-/ 
monarchy),   nor    d.d    •r.f. 
political  brain  tc  ci     =' 
to  that  effect  ■ar-.id  h.o:^ 
great  many  supp  .-•<.:?      Qu."e 
Otto    openly    su_-.p'  r->^d    ;H-c:.-:n    : 
and   congratuIa"d>^i    'he    2v  veir.n.er. 
bloody  suppres.-..    : 
party,    which    a" 
percent   cf  all    th( 
strongest  party. 

During    their    ex;>     '.hr    H.:p>-' 
received    large    r  ;.:.'. lu- ;.•"..-    :r 
aristocratic    .A'l  ••:i.^.    ar.d    Hui;^ 
lies,  such  a.^    "h---  L'.pchter^.-teir.- 
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wa.=    the 
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bergs.  Traut:rj'.:.;.>d   .-•' 
skvs.  and  others      I  d     r. 
tent  this  Is  still  tr:°    bt; 
tenstelns  (who  1.  le  rr.  ■;.•> 
Bend  money  to  Zi'a  re^:  ^ 
these   famii.''^    h    -    r.^n:^ 
tlonarles    Ir.    'h.^    Gerrr,?r. 
what  extci.:  the.  e  pors 
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ii;..'.v  ar'.d  app:'cve 


rf  h  .r  families  supporting  the  Hapsburga 
I  c:.r.r.-  :  ?.i%-  !.fThand. 

I  i:^.  '  .o: ...tting  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
I:.-.-  •  _■  ■  i\  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
t:.-^  r.  ;..  -  of  a  number  of  the  reactionary 
agitators  who  comprise  Otto's  so-cr\lled  court. 
I  in-,  asking  that  an  investigation  be  made 
♦  -e-'  ■?.  hether  or  not  they  may  be  agents  of  a 
:  '  :•.  government  and  whether  they  are  reg- 
.  -.  '•  1  lis  such. 

?  •;;•:  e-'hore.  when  an  alien  visitor  receives 
f:  a;.   .American  consul  abroad  a  visa  on 

his  passport  which  enables  him  to  enter  the 
United  States,  he  is  usually  cautioned  by  the 
consul — 

First — not  to  engage  in  business  activities, 
and 

Second — not  to  engage  in  any  political 
activities. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Naturalization  and 
Imm'-Enration  is  in  duty  bound  to  cancel  the 
v:.s.^  f  the  holder  has  violated  the  instructions' 
i^-.v'^:.  Dv  the  consul.  Undoubtedly,  the  mem- 
bers ;:  Ot'.os  committee  and  those  around 
a:  d  ."^out  him  as  his  courtiers  have  violated 
tr.e  tprms  upon  which  their  visas  were 
Kr  i:  td  I  am.  therefore,  submitting  names 
to  Con.niissioner  Harrison  at  Philadelphia, 
hpad  cf  our  Naturalization  and  Immigration 
Service,  with  the  request  that  he  make  a 
r'.eid   investigation  of   the  activities  of   this 

v..i...:n  L.  Shirer.  recently  speaking  over 
'].f  r-.ri.  about  the  Hapsburg  pretensions, 
-^.i.,d  A:e  -.ve  really  fighting  a  war  for  freedom 
:  .prely  to  re-store  the  Hapsburgs  who.  to  them 
meaning  the  peoples  of  the  old  Austro-Hun- 
i:  ir.an  Empire),  stand  for  centuries  of  im- 
perial oppression?"'  Shirer  spoke  of  the  great 
outcry  from  Czechs.  Poles.  Yugoslavs,  and 
Italians  who  lived  under  the  Hapsburg  yoke. 
He  quoted  Count  Sforza,  former  Italian 
minister  and  liberal  who  is  fighting  Mus- 
solini, as  follows:  "The  name  of  Hapsburg 
for  us  Italians  is  synonymous  with  the  gal- 
lows." 
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L-XTEXSIC^.N    OF   HLM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOtTH    C.\ROLIN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ''F  REPRESENTATIVES 

^\o^d,■v   December  15,  1942 

Mr    HARE      Mr   S-^:f>aker,  under  leave 

to  t.x-'. nd  rrty  r-rnair:-,  in  the  Record  I 
include  ,ir.  address  delivered  by  the  Hon- 
(irab^'  St-reio  0>mena.  Vice  President  of 
the  Phiiippi.'^.e  Commonwealth,  in  Los 
Aiigeles,  Caiif  .  Dec*  :r.ot  :  .5.  and  a  broad- 
cast o->--r  tl'.e  fLiciio  N  ■.■emoer  14,  1942: 

.'LDRi>s     '  F     •. :   s     prf-::-^>;t    seegio    osmena 

BKJ'  r.F   'HE    PHILIPPINE  SOCIZTT  OF  SOtTTHERN 

c  ».:,;f'jr.s:.\.  los  .^nceles,  c.^lit.,  decembeb  5, 

I  'h.i:..<  :-''■.:  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
f  r  t:i'-  t}pi  rtunity  afforded  me  to  be  with 
y  '-;  t  :  ht.  When  I  received  the  kind  invi- 
tat.  :.  ,:  your  president.  I  was  so  thrilled  at 
the  prjspect  of  seeing  you  again  that  neither 
p.-ess-Lire  d  nffichil  duties  nor  a  long  Journey 
K..t  =evt  .--a;  th  Lsand  miles  deterred  me  frcm 
arceptmg  it.  1  just  came  in  today  to  attend 
th:5  reunion.  Tomorrow  morning  I  will  fly 
to  F  r'  Ord  to  visit  the  Filipino  contingent 
of  tr.e  I  ;:;ted  States  Army.  In  the  afternoon 
I  w;..  be  bi.ic  to  take  the  train  for  Wash- 
All  of  you  now  feel,  I  am  sxire.  a  great  meas- 
'.::*■  r  satisfaction  and  pride  In  having  been 
t  I  •!."  Philippines.  In  whatever  capacity  you 
wcriitU  .;.  those  Islands,  whether  you  labored 
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In  the  government  or  outside  It.  as  civil- 
service  employees,  sailors,  or  soldiers,  or  as 
lawyers,  physicians,  or  bvisinessmen,  you  know 
that  you  have  earned  the  goodwill  and  esteem 
not  only  of  your  own  circle  of  Filipino  friends, 
of  whom  I  am  one.  but  of  the  entire  Filipino 
people.  Their  stand  at  BaUan  and  Corregi- 
dor  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  tribute  to  the  fine 
spirit  of  service  which  you  displayed  in  the 
Islands. 

Our  memories  of  a  past  we  shared  together 
in  the  Philippines  are  darkened  by  the  tragio 
events  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past  year. 
The  Philippines  has  been  overrun  by  the 
forces  of  evil.  It  Is  now  under  Japanese  mili- 
tary occupation.  Our  once  peaceful  country- 
side and  proud  cities  have  been  looted,  rav- 
aged, and  left  desolate.  Instead  of  liberty 
and  democracy  there  is  now  regimentation, 
oppression,  and  humiliation. 

But  despite  the  temporary  occupation  of 
the  Philippines  by  the  enemy,  the  Filipino 
spirit  of  resistance  Is  still  alive.  There  is 
even  now  armed  resistance  In  many  parts  of 
the  Islands  Japanese  acts  of  terrorism  and 
executions  of  Filipino  patriots  attest  to  the 
continued  opposition  of  the  Filipino  people. 
Indeed,  the  presence  of  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment In  Washington  symbolizes  the  iron 
will  of  the  Filipino  people  to  continue  fight- 
ing by  the  side  cf  the  United  States  until  the 
last  of  the  Invaders  Is  driven  away  from  the 
Islands. 

The  exemplary  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  in  this 
war  Is  not  new.  It  Is  the  logical  continua- 
tion of  a  cordial  relationship  that  took  root 
many  years  ago  and  grew  warmer  as  th© 
years  ripened.  Suspicious  and  even  hostile 
at  first,  the  Filipino  people  learned  to  tru!t- 
America  because  of  her  sincerity.  In  1901. 
even  before  the  end  of  the  Filipino-American 
war.  the  Filipino  people  first  showed  their 
conciliatory  attitude  by  participating  In  the 
first  municipal  elections  held  under  Ameri- 
can sovereignty  Then,  In  1907,  the  first 
Philippine  Assembly  wa."  established.  The 
Filipino  people,  through  their  chosen  repre- 
sentatives, decided  upon  a  policy  of  complce 
cooperation.  Frcm  that  time  on.  a  real 
partnership  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines  began. 

The  Philippines,  because  of  this  coopera- 
tion, was  able  to  make  great  progress  in  the 
short  period  of  40  year3.  Education  was 
spread  far  and  wide;  vast  public-works  pro- 
grams were  carried  out;  agriculture  and  com- 
merce were  fostered;  health  and  sanitation 
were  Improved;  a  sound  clvll-servlce  system 
and  an  Independent  Judiciary  were  estab- 
lished. Likewise,  the  substantial  benefits  of 
democracy  were  made  available  to  the  com- 
mon man — securing  to  him  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living. 

In  the  political  field  the  Philippines  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly  that  it  soon  was  ready  to 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  Independent 
nationhood.  In  1934,  the  United  States  Con- 
gress passed  the  Philippine  Independence 
Act.  The  formal  declaration  of  Philippine 
Independence  Is  now  only  a  matter  of  time. 
It  is  a  closed  question,  ar^  no  one  challenges 
It  except  the  Japanese,  who  will  soon  be 
thrown  out 

When  America  annoxxnced  that  her  policy 
would  be  that  of  "the  Philippines  for  the 
Filipinos"  and  of  eventual  liberation,  the  reft 
of  the  world  looked  on  with  scepticism. 
Here  was  Indeed  a  now  and  untried  colonial 
policy  And  every  time  America  granted  a 
new  political  concessions  to  the  Filipino 
people,  the  old  colonial  powers  viewed  the  ac- 
tion with  distrust.  Especially  vihf.  the 
Philippine  Assembly  was  establisiifd  .:.  1907, 
they  sneered  that  it  would  fail. 

Forty  years  of  progress  and  friendship  in 
the  Philippines  prove  how  wrong  they  were. 
The  unwavering  courage  of  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple In  this  war  proves  them  wrong.  So  does 
our  devotion  to  the  war  aims  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  our  loyalty  to  the  American 
flag  as  the  bullets  whip  through  Its  stars  and 
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stripes.  These  are  a  complete  vindication 
of  America's  policy  In  the  Philippines.  But 
the  vindication  was  not  of  America  alone. 
The  Philippines  was  also  vindicated  In  her 
policy  of  cooperation  with  America. 

In  the  course  of  their  association  with 
America,  the  Filipino  people  were  able  to  put 
Into  practice  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  liberty,  of  self-government  and  national 
unity,  which  they  professed  long  before  the 
United  States  came  to  the  Philippines.  It 
only  remained  for  them  to  prove,  as  they 
have  conclusively  done,  that  they  were  ready 
to  pay  the  price  of  freedom — a  price  to  be 
measured,  not  so  much  In  dollars  or  pesos, 
but  In  human  lives  and  human  suffering. 
When  our  freedom  and  our  country's  In- 
tegrity were  challenged  by  a  i\ithless  enemy, 
we  fought — and  we  shall  keep  on  fighting 
until  victory. 

By  fighting,  we  have  also  advanced  an  In- 
contestable argument  In  favor  of  the  right 
of  dependent  peoples  the  world  over  to  self- 
determination  and  independence.  We  have 
proved  that  the  peoples  of  Asia  have  as  much 
aptitude  for  democracy  and  freedom  as  the 
people  of  other  areas.  We  have  shown  the 
world  that  no  particular  race  has  a  monopoly 
of  the  capacity  for  self-devDlopment  Given 
the  sanie  opportunity  for  training  and  de- 
velopment that  was  afforded  the  Filipino 
people,  any  dependent  people  will  be  able 
to  develop  the  habits  of  discipline  and  self- 
control  which  are  essential  to  an  orderly  and 
stable  government 

When  this  war  finally  ends  In  a  United 
Nations  victory,  there  will  be  need  for  even 
closer  collaboration  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  in  order  to  Uckle 
the  common  problem  of  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation.  But  even  more  vital  and  far- 
reaching  than  this  Is  the  task  of  Insuring 
the  peace  that  Is  to  follow — of  cooperating 
ever  more  closely  In  building  a  new  world  of 
peace  and  freedom.  Justice  and  security. 
This  l3  a  task,  not  for  ourselves  alone  or 
for  a  few  chosen  peoples,  but  fo  all  peoples — 
whether  white  or  colored,  occidentals  or 
orientals.  Christians  or  otherwise. 

Toward  achieving  this  end.  no  nation  is 
better  able  to  lead  than  the  United  States. 
From  the  very  first  day  of  her  existence, 
America  has  been  pledged  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  democracy.  She  has  fought  more 
than  once,  beyond  the  seas,  for  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  She  foueht  In  Cuba  and 
she  fought  In  France.  When  the  fortunes 
of  war  brought  her  to  the  Phllippnes.  she 
proclaimed  to  the: world  that  she  came  there 
not  as  conqueror  but  as  liberator.  She  faith- 
fully compiled  with  that  promise 

The  Philippines,  on  the  other  hand,  stands 
ready  to  cooperate  with  America  in  the  work 
of  winning  the  peace.  Indeed,  she  is  spe- 
cially qualified  to  -.assist  In  this  work. 

Geographically,  the  Phllipptaies  Is  located 
in  the  Par  East.     Naturally,  my  country  ab- 
sorbed the  culture  of  Asia  in  her  early  years. 
But  she  also  absorbed  many  Influences  from 
the  We^t  In  the  course  of  her  long  history. 
Frcm   Spain,    there   came   the  Christ. an   re- 
ligion, the  substantive  laws,  many  habits  and 
customs,   and  the  Spanish  language.     Prom 
America,    there    came    the    Institutions    of 
democracy    and    constitutional    government, 
the   procedural    laws,  the   modern   economic 
development,     and     the     English     language. 
Mectins  in  the  Philippines,  these  two  western 
cultures    merged    with    the    native    culture 
brought  in  by  the  Indonesians  and  Mnlayans. 
And  out  of  this  fusion  there  grew  a  Philip- 
pine culture,  a  unity  of  the  East  and  West. 
And  so  the  Filipino  people  stand  today,  mid- 
way  t>etween   Orient   and  Occident,  able   to 
understand  and  Interpret  both.    In  the  years 
to   come,   statesmen   will    be    thankful   that 
there  Is  this  freedom-loving  nation  with  such 
a  unique  cultural  background  in  the  middle 
of  the  world's  broad  highway. 

There  is  mere  than  geography  and  the  acci- 
dents of  history  to  bear  thla  out.    We  wen 


our  freedom  through  p>eace  and  cooperation 
rather  than  force  and  bloodshed.  That  Is  an 
example  which  may  well  serve  as  an  In- 
spiration to  the  whole  world.  To  the  de- 
pendent peoples  of  Asia,  the  Philippines  will 
symbolize  the  goal  that  can  be  attained  not 
by  hatred  and  distrust,  not  by  blood  and 
iron,  but  by  friendship  and  understanding. 
And  to  the  powers  of  the  West,  the  Philip- 
pines will  stand  as  a  supreme  example  of 
what  can  be  done  for  all  dependent  peoples 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

And  you  who  have  lived  In  the  Philippines, 
you  who  have  lived  In  our  midst  and  worked 
beside  us — you,  too  have  helped  make  these 
things  true.  Just  as  we  have  been  together 
in  the  past,  so  now  we  face  the  future  side  by 
side,  Americans  and  Filipinos,  united  in  the 
will  to  victory,  xinited  In  the  determination 
to  make  the  whole  world  free  and  happy. 


address  by  HON.  SERGIO  OSMENA.  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  PHILIPPINES.  AT  THE  BLTTE  NETWORK 
BROADCAST  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CLUB, 
WASHINGTON,   D.  C.   NOVEMBER   14.    1942 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  tomorrow  we  shall 
observe  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth. 
This  seventh  year  of  our  life  as  a  free  people 
has  been  a  year  of  sorrow  and  also  of  strength. 
This  has  been  the  year  of  the  Japanese  In- 
vasion, and  of  our  resistance,  which  fouitid 
supreme  expression  In  the  epic  cf  Bataan 

On  the  eve  of  Commonwealth  Day  I  recall 
the  words  of  a  great  American  statesman  and 
liberal.  Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman.  who  was 
the  president  of  the  first  commission  sent  to 
the  Philippines  by  President  McKinley.  After 
his  return  In  January  1902,  Dr.  Schurman 
said: 

"The  destiny  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Is 
not  to  be  a  State  or  Territory  In  the  United 
States  of  America  but  a  daughter  republic 
of  ours — a  new  birth  of  liberty  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pacific,  which  shall  animate  and 
energize  those  lovely  Islands  In  the  tropical 
seas.  and.  rearing  Its  head  aloft,  stand  as  a 
monument  of  progress  and  a  beacon  of  hope 
to  all  the  oppressed  and  benighted  millions 
of  the  Asiatic  Continent." 

I  believe  that  the  Filipino  resistance  to 
Japanese  aggression  vindicates  Dr.  Schur- 
man's  faith  The  United  States  was  legally 
responsible  for  defending  our  islands.  But 
there  were  no  more  than  lO.OOO  combatant 
American  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  when  the 
attack  came.  Therefore  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting  in  Bataan  had  to  be  borne  by  Fili- 
pinos, lO.OCO  professional  soldiers  and  55.000 
citizen  soldiers  cf  the  Philippine  Army  reserve. 
Under  General  MacArthur,  this  small  army 
of  Americans  and  Filipinos  held  an  enemy 
force  at  bay  for  4  long  months,  an  enemy 
three  times  their  size  and  fully  supported 
from  the  air  and  the  sea.  The  Americans 
fought  with  their  traditional  courage.  The 
Filipinos  fought  with  equal  courage,  which  is 
equrilly  traditional. 

We  fought  because  we  wanted  to  fight,  be- 
cause we  had  the  freedom  and  the  grant  of 
independence  that  are  worth  dying  for. 
Forty-four  years  of  American  administration 
In  the  Philippines  had  written  a  record  of 
good  faith  and  mutual  confidence.  That 
record  had  proven  that  It  Is  possible  for  a 
powerful  nation  to  work  with  a  weaker  people 
and  gain  Its  support  and  gratitude 

More  than  anything  else,  this  record  dem- 
onstrates that  It  is  possible,  with  the  help  of 
common  sense  and  human  understanding,  to 
put  into  practice  the  high  moral  principles 
enunciated  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  in  the 
southwest  Pacific,  as  everywhere  else. 

The  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines  is.  in  essence,  temporary. 
The  commonwealth,  whose  anniversary  we  are 
celebrating  tomorrow,  was  established  only 
as  a  bridge  to  complete  independence.  But 
our  spiritual  ties  with  America  grow  stronger 
than  ever.     We  share  the  years  of  work  to- 


gether. We  share  e  common  culture  and 
democratic  philosophy.  We  share  the  blood 
brotherhood  of  battle.  And  we  share  the 
common  dedication  to  a  post-war  world  of 
freedom. 

You  can  be  sure  that  we  Filipinos  will  con- 
tinue this  fight  until  the  war  Is  won.  And 
when  It  is  won  you  can  be  sure  that  we  will 
try  to  make  of  our  nation  •••  •  •  a  monu- 
ment of  progress  and  a  beacon  of  hope  to  all 
the  oppressed  and  benighted  million*  of  the 
Asiatic   Continent." 


Veil,   It   May  Come  to  Ibis 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiiENIATlVES 

Tuesday,  December  15.  1942 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  inserting  an  editorial  carried 
In  the  People-Sentinel,  an  ol!*«^!'.r!dinp 
newspap)er  in  my  distnc:    r...  :  w.  ,;   s   C. 

The  comments  quoted  in  this  editorial 
^.^rp  ^rrj^tpri  by  one  of  my  const !tupnt.«;, 
M;  Ka:"ld  Booker,  a  distinguished  So-,:ih 
Carolinian  and  a  good  fri'  '^ci    d   ;:;  tp. 

I  believe  that  the  readers  cl  u.r  C  n- 
GRESSioNAL  RECORD  Will  be  inleres:  c  -i 
the  contents  of  this  article  in  th:  .  i  :.-' 
can  never  tell  what  is  going  to  1:  .pt>  a 
from  day  to  day  and  month  to  in<  ti^h 
in  connection  with  the  operations  ui  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 

TEH.    rr    MAY    COME    TO    THIS 

Harold  Booker,  In  his  "Thinking  Out  Loud- 
column,  thinks  that  before  long  It  may  be 
necessary  to  get  a  permit  to  play  checkers, 
and  comments  as  follows: 

"Senator  Matbank  says  that  the  applica- 
tion blanks  for  kerosene  rationing  are  'utterly 
ridiculous.'  Well,  perhaps  after  a  whUe  you'll 
have  to  get  a  permit  to  play  checkers  and 
m  order  to  get  the  permit  you'll  have  to  fill 
out  a  form  containing  such  questions  as 
these:  Where  were  you  born  and  why?  How 
many  square  Inches  on  the  checker  board 
on  which  you  play?  What  Is  the  board  made 
of?  What  Is  the  circumference  of  the  checker 
men?  How  big  are  the  squares  on  the  board? 
In  jumping  a  man.  how  high  do  you  lift  the 
man  which  is  doing  the  jumping?  While 
playing  checkers  are  you  continually  sliding 
around  In  your  chair,  thereby  caxislng  the 
seat  of  your  trousers  to  t)ecome  slick?  Can 
you  play  a  better  game  of  checkers  on  a  full 
stomach  or  an  empty  one?  Do  you  think 
the  custom  of  having  kings  is  a  good  one 
In  a  democracy?  What  are  the  present  duties 
of  King  Michael  of  Rumania?  Do  you  think 
that  playing  checkers  will  help  to  'bring  a 
more  abundant  life?  Why  do  we  have  wea- 
ther? Do  you  taste  salt  mackerel  after  eat- 
ing them?  Have  you  ever  drunk  postum? 
Can  you  coordinate  and  correlate  at  the 
same  time?" 

To  which  might  also  be  added  the  follow- 
ing pertinent  questions;  Do  you  suffer  from 
loss  of  appetite  after  eating  a  hearty  meal? 
When  you  meet  a  woman  wearing  a  polka 
dot  dress,  do  you  see  spots  before  your  eyes? 
Wlien  you  hear  the  alarm  clock  go  off  In  the 
morning  (6  a.  m.  eastern  war  time),  do 
you  have  a  ringing  In  the  head?  When  force 
of  circumstances  compel  you  to  correct  yotir 
favorite  offspring,  does  the  spanking  h-.rt 
the  child  more  than  It  does  you?  If  i^i, 
why? 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  15.  1942 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington 
Speaker.  I  recently  wrote  an  artic.a  en 
titled  "United  States  History  Is  In  por 
tant."  which  was  published  in  the  Na- 
tional Republic.  October  1942.  As  1 1  )oint 
out  in  this  article,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  subject  of  United  States  hi  story 
should  be  a  required  study  in  our  sc  lools 
and  an  advanced  study  in  our  coUes  es 

The  article  and  editorial  cominent 
read  as  follows: 

We  people  cf  the  Western  and  Paciflc  toast 
States.  I  believe,  are  a  little  more  h  story 
conslclcus  than  are  the  people  of  the  East. 
0\:t  history  Is  written,  and  being  w:  Itten 
In  the  more  recent  chapters  of  United  £  tates 
history.  We  have  been  closer  to  the  i  ecent 
history  of  the  development  of  our  cou  itry  s 
last  frontiers.  Some  of  us  have  lived  thi  ough 
this  history. 

Consider  the  State  of  Washington,  o^gai 
Ized  as  a  Territory  In  1853  and  admit 
the  Union  in  1889 — 36  years  a  Terntor 
53  years  a  State,  the  span  of  many  a  pm 
life,  and  many  still  living.     With  Just 
and    a   keen    appreciation    of    the    i 
strides  since  territorial  days  and  the 
ated  progress  since  Statehood,  pioneer 
those  who  came  later  have  a  mere  Int 
conception  of  the  heritage  that  United  5 
history  has  bestowed  upon  us. 

We  revere  the  history  of  the  Th-.rteon 
Inal  Colonies,   which   through   the   new 
Americanism,   became   the   Thirteen 
States  cf  the  great  Union  which  now  ei.i 
our  present  48  SUtes.    Our  foundhig 
were  worthy  pioneers:  political  pioneers 
foresight  in  attaining  the  brand  of 
that    spelled    real    democracy,    gave    us 
noble  pattern  that  has  served  us 
through  the  years.     Also,  there  were  ecc 
pioneers  In  those  days  who  carved  cut 
raw    natural    resources    a    mighty    ind 
and  agricultural  empire.     With  the 
tion  of  free  men  under  a  democracy,  w 
pie  of  the  Western  and  Paciflc  Coast 
continue    as   successful   pioneers    addin 
and  becomins;  a  valued  part   cf.   the  i 
trial    and   agricultural   might  cf   the   Ukiited 
States.    United  States  history  and  our  p  irt  in 
It  Is  our  Inspiration  for  further  effort  tcjward 
further  progress. 

Our  patriotism  is  bom  of  history,  ai.fc  pa- 
triotism is  a  full  realization  of  the  b  Frft-s 
-and   collateral   obligations  of   freeme: 
accepted   in   the   true  American   spin- 
thrive  from  the  benefits  derived  of  fr 
under  a  dem.ccracy.    Our  obligations 
taxes  and  those  of  our  war  effort,  are  pc 
cally  met  with  a  sustained  morale  th.-i 
but   lead    to   victory.     Our   young    mtr 
drafted  for  the  defense  of  our  countr 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  country  s  h 
they  will  have  a  complete  understandi 
our  war  aims  for  which  they  fight. 

United  States  history  is  all  impor 
peace  as  well  as  war.     in  peacetime  a  f 
States  hlstory-cc.iscious  citizenry  Is  as 
a  requirement  for  progress  and  prcpar 
for  war.  as  the  acquirement  of  the  ph 
needs  for  our  country's  pro    cticn. 
grants  seeking  admission  to  our  count 
required  to  know  considerable  cf  cur  coi 
history  which    .^   :r.:   .' r';:  owledged   an  '. 
requirement    f?r    g  od    c;'.izcnship.      B 
same  token  the  youth  of  our  Nation  sfiould 
be  required  to  £tudy  United  States  his": 
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cur  schools  and  colleges.  For  future  good 
citizenship  it  Is  paramount.  History  is  the 
inspiration  for  patriotism  and  for  freemen 
It  inspires  a  sustaining  morale  through  every 
catastrophe  Including  the  greatest  of  all — 
war. 

Our  public-school  systems  are  doing  a  fine 
Job  in  the  teaching  of  United  States  history, 
but  it  could  be  better  In  both  quality  and 
quantity.  Some  of  cur  colleges,  perhaps, 
have  been  too  engrossed  In  the  teaching  of 
theories  of  government  rather  than  the  ad- 
vanced study  of  United  States  history.  The 
study  of  government  requires  the  elementary 
study  of  United  States  history  and  the  in- 
tricacies and  deeper  meanings  of  actions  in 
United  States  history.  It  has  been  stated  on 
the  record  that  a  quiz  program  conducted 
among  sophomore  classes  In  certain  colleges 
on  United  States  history  developed  many  in- 
fantile and  inane  answers,  among  others  a 
total  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  mo- 
tivating causes  cf  the  Revolutionary  and  the 
Civil  Wars.  That  Is  a  sore  indictment  of  even 
a  small  number  of  our  college  youths  as  well 
as  their  colleges,  but  it  is  a  more  serious  mat- 
ter for  our  country's  prospects  In  obtaining 
future  leaders  in  our  national  life. 

It  has  been  charged  that  United  States  his- 
torv'  has  been  made  to  take  a  back  seat  to  the 
advancement  of  sociology  and  other  extrane- 
ous subjects.  It  has  even  been  charged  that 
subversive  ideologies  have  been  subtly  Intro- 
duced Into  various  textbooks  on  government 
and  economics  with  a  perversion  of  United 
States  history.  This  has  raised  controversial 
Issues  as  to  the  proper  curriculums  for  our 
schools  and  colleges.  This  Is  unfortunate, 
but  if  the  issues  are  to  be  met,  there  is  only 
one  way  to  settle  the  arguments,  and  that  is 
the  American  way. 

A  Nation-wide  survey,  conducted  by  the 
New  York  Times,  shows  that  72  percent  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  do  not  require 
United  States  history  for  admission.  Eighty- 
two  percent  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
do  not  require  the  stJdy  of  United  States 
history  for  the  underg-aduate  degree.  As  a 
result,  the  survey  revea  ed.  many  students  go 
through  high  school  and  college  without  hav- 
ing obtained  any  knowledge  of  United  States 
history. 

United  States  history  must  be  a  required 
study  In  our  schools,  and  an  advanced  study 
in  our  colleges.  The  Mstory  of  the  United 
States  is  far  too  important  to  be  sidetracked 
or  compromised  by  lesser  Important  studies. 

The  efforts  of  the  National  Republic  and 
the  New  York  Times  to  jmphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  United  States  Mstorj*  are  to  be  com- 
mended. And  with  no  Intention  to  stir  up  a 
controversial  hornet's  nest,  the  patriotic 
effort  to  uphold  the  study  of  United  States 
history  has  brought  forth  spirited  endorse- 
ments from  many  patrictic  organizations  and 
societies.  Among  these  Is  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  being  close  to  the  subject 
and  deserving  authoritative  attention.  From 
a  resolution  adopted  at  their  last  convention. 
I  quote  in  part:  "If  cur  students  are  going 
to  understand  the  value.5  for  which  our  coun- 
try Is  fighting  they  certainly  must  know 
American  history.  All  our  students  should 
understand  how  we  derived  our  Constitution 
and  our  Bill  of  Rights.  Every  student  from 
elementary  school  through  college  should 
take  courses  in  the  history  of  our  Nation." 

Professors  from  the  faculties  of  18  Califor- 
nia colleges  have  gone  on  record  with  a  reso- 
lution reading:  "The  present  national  emer- 
gency ha.5  brought  an  increasing  conviction 
that  a  knowledge  of  American  history  is  es- 
sential for  a  full  appreciation  of  our  national 
heritage.  The  successful  operation  cf  a  de- 
mocracy, In  war  as  well  as  In  peace,  Is  de- 
pendent upon  a  citizenry  famUlar  with  the 
lessons  tc  be  learned  from  the  past." 

Mrs.  William  H.  Pou(h,  president  general 
cf  tlie  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
speaking  for  her  organization,  has  come  forth 
with  a  militant  defense  of  American  hlstorj-, 
and  I  quote  from  her  statement:  "American 


school  children  should  be  taught  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Constitution.  Enemies 
of  our  country  are  spreading  insidious  propa- 
ganda to  undermine  faith  in  it.  Our  young 
people  are  told  It  Is  a  relic  of  Colonial  days 
and  should  be  scrapped  for  something  more 
modern.  Our  Constitution  Is  a  covenant  of 
youth.  It  Is  youthful  In  its  outlook  and  de- 
signed to  give  youth  full  place  and  oppor- 
tunity in  the  development  cf  our  blessed 
country." 

I  thoroughly  endorse  the  words  of  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Robert 
H.  Jackson,  who  struck  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  subject  In  these  words:  "History  is  to 
the  people  what  memory  Is  to  the  Individual. 
It  calls  to  the  aid  of  present  Judgment  the 
accumulation  of  past  experience.  There  is 
little  reason  to  believe  that  a  people  with  no 
knowledge  of  its  own  history  will  have  mucli 
capacity  to  direct  Its  own  destiny." 

Many  other  organizations  and  Individuals 
have  declared  for  the  teaching  of  American 
history  to  our  youths  In  schools  and  colleges. 
And  I  have  no  hesitancy  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion  in  ccmmitlng  it  to  the  cause 
of  United  States  history,  for,  we  of  the  Legion 
played  no  little  part  in  Its  making.  The  study 
of  American  history  should  not  be  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy  for  It  is  an  axiomatic 
Americanism  that  Its  study  be  required  of 
the  youth  of  our  country.  The  great  historian 
Macaulay  states  the  case  In  these  pungent 
words:  "A  people  which  takes  no  pride  in  the 
noble  achievements  of  remote  ancestors  will 
never  achieve  anything  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered by  remote  descendants." 

Hon  Martin  F  SMrrn  has  served  10  years  In 
Congress:  high  ranking  member  of  Education 
Committee:  chairman  of  Pensions  Committee, 
with  Jurisdiction  over  Spanish-American  War 
veteran  legislation,  having  sponsored  all  their 
legislation  In  recent  years:  also  active  in 
World  War  veteran  legislation:  charter  mem- 
ber of  Hoquiam,  Wash..  Post  No.  16  of  the 
American  Legion.  Forty  and  Eight,  and  hon- 
orary member  United  Spanish-American  War 
Veterans.  Coogressman  Smith  Is  always  in 
great  demand  as  a  speaker  at  patriotic  cere- 
monial services  under  the  auspices  of  vet- 
erans' organizations.  Member  cf  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Asscciation  for  the  past  21  years,  and 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  15,  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  letter 
which  I  have  wTittea  to  the  people  of 
the  district  I  represent: 

This  letter  will  reach  you  close  to  Christ- 
mastime, and  for  that  reason  at  the  very 
beginning  It  carries  my  Christmas  greeting 
and  message  to  you.  It  would  not,  of  course, 
be  right  for  any  of  us  to  wish  another  a 
merry  Christmas,  not  with  so  much  suffering 
going  on  in  the  world.  But  I  think  there  is 
more  need  than  ever  this  year  for  us  to  seek 
that  strength  that  can  be  given  to  each  of 
us  11  we  wUl  but  look  for  It  In  the  life  and 
teachings  of  the  Man  of  Galilee,  who  was 
born  on  Christmas  Day.  Not  only  would 
wars  be  unnecessary  if  his  teachings  and  the 
guidance  they  afford  in  reaching  toward  •?  d 
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etem'il  truths  of  God  can  impart  to  us  a 
strength  and  courage  which  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  otherwise.  And  I  believe  his 
whole  life,  too,  proves  that  there  Is  a 
strength  In  right,  which  wrong  can  never 
have.  Therefore,  Christmas  can  mean  more 
to  us  this  year  than  ever,  because  Its  message 
can  bring  hope  and  encouragement  at  a  time 
when  we  need  them  so  very  much. 

Of  course,  the  concern  uppermost  in  all 
our  minds  Is  the  war.  how  long  It  will  last, 
what  it  will  cost  in  human  lives,  and  how  it 
will  end.  In  recent  weeks  we  have  had  some 
good  news  of  the  fl.ghtlng  on  many  of  the 
fronts  and  by  now  I  think  it  can  be  stated 
with  certainty  that  the  Axis  cannot  defeat 
the  United  Nations  In  this  conflict.  My  be- 
lief Is  based  not  only  on  the  news  of  victories 
for  the  United  Nations,  but  also  on  my  pro- 
found conviction  that  our  cause  is  Just  and 
right. 

The  African  campaign,  however,  is  one 
whose  Importance  must  not  he  misunder- 
stood Though  we  may  be  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  occupation  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  African  Continent  we  must 
not  regard  this  as  decisive.  You  may  recall 
that  at  th.  time  I  warned  publicly  against 
overoptimism  becatise  of  this  campaign  and 
pointed  out  that  it  could  not  in  itself  win 
the  war.  though  it  might  give  us  a  vantage 
point  from  which  effective  blows  could  later 
be  struck.  I  believe  my  position  in  this  mat- 
ter has  been  borne  out  by  events. 

One  of  our  main  dlflQcultles  has  been  get- 
ting suiDclent  equipment  and  supplies  to  our 
fighting  forces,  scattered  as  they  are  through- 
out a  large  portion  of  the  world.  Many  of 
us  have  been  worried  and  concerned  particu- 
larly about  the  Pacific  fighting  area  from 
this  standpoint.  Recently,  however,  reports 
indicate  that  this  situation  Is  actually  being 
corrected  and  that.no  longer  will  American 
forces  have  to  fight  with  too  little  of  the  best 
equipment. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  when  we  may 
expect  the  end  of  the  war.  But  this  much 
we  do  know.  If  effective  military  strokes  can 
be  dealt  by  the  United  Nations,  the  effect 
upon  nations  like  the  Axis  countries,  which 
have  been  held  under  the  heel  of  dictatorship 
so  long,  may  be  very  devastating  and  serious 
indeed  and  their  cracking  up  may  come  all  of 
a  sudden.  We  1.  vr  a  :  rht  to  hope.  I  think, 
that  the  war  nu  .'  l;*  -^  n  In  1943  or  1944. 
And  we  should  do  every Uiing  possible  to  win 
It  as  quickly  as  we  possibly  can. 

The  end  might  be  hastened  if  the  people 
of  Germany  or  even  of  Japan  were  brought  to 
realize  that  if  they  will  only  shake  off  their 
present  rulers  they  can  look  forward  to  a 
world  in  which  thcr«»  ^ill  be  hope  for  all. 
Tills  realization  would  make  the  problem  of 
breaking  the  morale  of  their  fighting  forces 
that  much  easier.  For  this  reason  the  ques- 
tion as  to  uhat  kind  of  peace  is  to  be  made 
becomes  all  important.  I  am  by  no  means 
suggesting  that  a  peace  should  be  made  with 
the  Nazi  rulers  of  Germany  or  with  the  Japa- 
nese military.  They  must  be  definitely  de- 
feated and  removed  from  control  of  their 
countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  after  the 
last  war  we  made  two  serious  blunders  The 
first  of  these  was  to  attempt  In  a  .  -he 
economic  strangulation  of  defeated  OiriLtiny. 
The  other  was  that  we  did  not  tend  earnestly 
to  the  problem  of  preventing  the  rearma- 
ment cf  Germany  under  Hitler.  This  time 
we  should  make  neither  of  these  two  mis- 
takes. There  must  be  a  firm  and  Just  peace 
esUbllshcd  and,  if  thl*  is  to  be  done,  America 
must  take  her  share  of  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  aggression  does  not  raise  its  head 
again  against  weak  nation*.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the 
world  should  take  place  just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  it  will  serve  no  good  purpose  to 
delay  It  in  any  nation. 

Prom  this  stancpolnt.  It  Is  my  earnest 
hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  all  groups  in 


America  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  future 
peace  and  I  am  deeply  concerned  lest  by 
some  mischance  there  shotild  be  in  power  in 
our  country  at  the  time  the  peace  Is  made 
groups  and  factions  who  will  be  committed 
to  a  narrow  or  imperialistic  view  of  America's 
duty  and  destiny  and  opportunity  in  future 
years.  None  of  us  can  tell  what  the  future 
pattern  of  the  world  is  to  be.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  determine  ahead  of  time  Just  what 
type  of  international  organization  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  should  be  set  up.  I  do 
think  we  have  to  be  determined  that  there 
shall  be  such  an  organization  and  that  Amer- 
ica will  play  her  full  part  in  it.  Certain  it  is 
that  we  do  not  want  this  war  to  be  fought  in 
vain,  as  to  some  degree  the  last  one  was,  and 
the  least  we  can  do  for  the  men  who  are  bear- 
ing the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  defense 
of  their  country  Is  to  be  true  to  their  heroic 
sacrifice  by  building  the  foundation  of  future 
peace  much  more  firmly  and  securely  than 
has  ever  been  done  before. 

One  part  of  this,  as  I  see  it,  has  to  do  with 
our  making  certain  that  In  the  post-war  world 
in  cur  country  there  will  be  a  situation  where 
our  people  will  be  in  a  position  to  consume 
in  proportion  to  their  power  to  produce. 
Every  producer  in  this  country,  manufacturer 
or  farmer,  must  be  certain  that,  if  he  does 
produce  abundantly  after  the  war.  he  will 
not  fail  to  have  a  full  market  for  his  goods. 
This  Is  one  reason  I  am  dedicated  to  the 
principle  of  the  right  of  our  sovereign  Gov- 
ernment to  create  its  own  money  and  to  put 
into  circulation  sufficient  of  that  money  to 
enable  the  demand  of  our  people  to  keep 
up  at  all  times  with  their  capacity  to  pro- 
duce goods.  And  the  best  of  all  ways  to 
secure  an  even.  Just,  and  continuous  dis- 
tribution of  buying  power  is  by  means  of  a 
national  old-age  pension  system. 

The  main  message  of  this  letter,  however, 
is  that  every  American  citizen  has  a  duty  to 
perform  in  helping  to  build  "peace  on  earth" 
upon  the  destruction  this  war  will  leave  be- 
hind it.  There  Is  no  better  season  of  the 
year  than  Clirlstmas  for  us  to  begin  thinking 
and  preparing  for  this  and  vowing  In  our 
hearts  that  we  will  each  one  take  a  wise,  fore- 
sighted,  and  responsible  attitude  toward  our 
country's  part  in  the  making  and  the  keeping 
of  that  peace. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jerbt  Voorhis. 
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The  regrulations  permit  raises  for  executives 
provided  It  is  consistent  with  some  plan  fol- 
lowed in  the  past  or  provided  sufficient  proof 
can  be  made  of  added  burdens  and  responsi- 
bility, but  raises  have  to  be  first  approved 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Department. 

In  the  meantime,  through  other  men  going 
Into  the  armed  services,  additional  btu-dens 
are  thrown  on  those  who  are  left  and  they 
are  er  titled  to  and  should  be  given  raises  in 
pay  Immediately,  but.  if  we  do  give  them 
raises,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  wUl  later  allow  them 
and,  if  they  don't  allow  them,  not  only  the 
raise  but  the  entire  salary  will  be  a  nonde- 
ductible expense  item.  This  is  completely 
unfair  because  how  can  a  man  in  business 
operate  if  he  doesn't  know  what  his  costs 
are  going  to  be? 

Now  suppose  we  don't  raise  these  people; 
they  can  go  right  across  the  street  to  some 
other  biisiness  firm  who  either  puts  them  on 
a  new  Job  at  a  higher  salary  or  happened  to 
have  a  higher  scale  tor  that  type  cf  position 
prior  to  October  3  One  cf  the  silliest  things 
connected  with  this  regulation  is  the  utter 
confusion  and  temptation  for  the  employee 
to  shift  from  one  employer  to  another  Our 
folks  will  go  to  another  manufacturer  and  we. 
In  turn,  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  hire 
some  people  away  from  someone  else.  Great 
stuff!  Wonderful  efficiency,  etc.  All  of  this 
makes  wonderful  incentive  to  get  out  de- 
liveries faster,  stimulate  your  supervision  to 
do  a  better  Job  handling  lalxir.  encourage 
your  people  to  buy  more  war  t  jnds.  and  keep 
harmoniously  at  work  to  do  their  part  in  the 
war  effort. 

Here's  another  very  unfair  and  inequitable 
procedure  that  this  Administration  has  fig- 
ured out.  In  the  process  of  normal  business, 
we  Ixjught  some  raw  materials  at  rock- 
bottom  prices.  Let's  say  it  is  stainless  steel 
bought  direct  from  the  mill  at  37  cents  per 
pound.     Then  the  foliowing  takes  place : 

1  Office  Price  Administration  puts  a  ceil- 
ing price  on  our  products. 

2.  ^^  r  !  ■  duction  Board  freezes  cur  prod- 
ucts t-    Ae  can't  sell  them. 

3.  War  Production  Board  prohibits  the  use 
of  stainless  steel  everywhere  except  in  certain 
limited  products. 

4.  w  ;  Production  Board,  through  the 
Steel  p!  fry  Corporation,  offers  us  a  price 
of  29     -  r       per  pxDund  for  the  stainless  steel. 

6.  V, .  .lie  told  we  can  either  sell  it  willingly 
to  them  at  that  price  or  they  will  confiscate 
it. 

Please  tell  ;.»  f  !!;'>s*>  aren't  high-handed 
methods.  Wliy  cant  we  be  paid  the  mill 
price  of  37  cents  a  pound  that  the  steel 
cost  us? 

These  are  only  two  of  the  regulations  that 
are  in  our  hair  this  particular  morning. 
There  are  dozens  of  others.  Much  of  the 
time  of  QUI  top  men  is  now  spent  trying  to 
cope  with  some  new  and  different  problem 
created  by  the  bureaucrats 
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determined  and  Intelligent  effort  t 
lieve   the  people   from   all  unnect 
burdens  imposed  upor  them. 
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These   unreasonable    r'*e>      :.    tr^-n 
and   packing-hcu.«e   procJucis    to   :.,- 
expanding   market   on    the   west   c    ; 
ously  handicap  the  livestock  industry 
Midwest.     Slaughtering    of    livestock    1 
Midwest   near   the  source  of  supply    ; 
west-coast     market     is     discouraged 
rates  Impede   the  free  flow  of  mea- 
west   coast  to  the   detriment  of   mid^ 
livestock  producers. 

The  recent  O   P   A      fUt  effective  ^^ 
has  divided  th'    L':n.  ,;  s-stfs  m'o  / 
has  established  thf'  n-,a.x.n;'.!TT-.  pr;,>' 
which  the  diScr^n'  eradf.-     '.  n.  •  :  w.., 
In  each  zone.     Ne'r-k.it:    :        .  rM. 
States  =»r«>  m  ' :\-    b.i.-e  ^    :>'      IV.-.:  pr... 
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zone  ar->   $i  5u   ^>er  iun.drt  cl'v^.^h'   .-br.i 
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xelght  above  the  base  celling  price  In  Omaha. 
The  actua;  fre  eht  from  Omaha  and  other 
Misjour;  R  -.tr  points  to  San  Francisco  Is 
$2  68  per  hundredweight.  This  means  the 
niiuwestern  packer  or  producer  must  absorb 
this  loss  ii  shipments  of  beef  are  to  continue 
to  the  west  coast.  Icli;g  charges  must  also 
be  added. 

\  ::iy  contracts  for  shipment  of  meat  to  the 
-,v  -;  coast  will  not  be  materially  affected  by 
the  O  P.  A.  order  since  the  Army  Is  permitted 
to  make  purchases  on  an  f  o.  b.  basis  and 
pay  the  necessary  freight.  However,  beef  for 
civilian  use  under  the  O  P.  A.  order  cannot  be 
sold  for  more  than  the  ceiling  price  estab- 
lished m  the  zone  to  which  it  is  shipped. 

The   west   coast   population   has   been   In- 
crea-slng  tremendously  in  recent  years.     Cor- 
respondingly larger  shipments  of  meat  have 
[    been  made  from  the  Midwest  to  supplement 
I    the  deficient  supplies  on  the  west  coast.     Beef 
'    wU!  not  be  shipped  from  the  Midwest  to  the 
.<.•-■        fst  so  long  as   these  shipments  are 

r-,.../Hd. 

The  unreasonable  spread  between  the 
freight  rates  to  the  west  coast  on  livestock 
and  fresh  meat  discourages  the  slaughtering 
of  livest')Ck  near  the  source  of  supply.  This 
spread  in  rates  encoumges  the  shipment  of 
live  animals  to  the  west  coast  for  slaughter- 
ing there.  This  woulc  not  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  raidwestern  producers,  proc- 
essors, carriers,  cr  west  coast  constuners 
because  of  the  shortage  of  stock  cars  and 
ji^neral   shortage  of  transportation  facilities. 

H andreds  of  empty  refrigerator  cars  that 
now  move  from  the  Midwest  to  the  west 
coast  cotild  be  filled  with  packing-house 
products  if  the  freight;  rates  were  properly 
adjusted. 

What  Justification  can  there  be  for  a  freight 
rate  on  fresh  meat  to  the  west  coast  which 
approximates  two  and  one-half  times  the 
rate  on  livestock?  The  same  question  applies 
to  packing-house  products  the  rate  on  which 
Is  almo.st  double  the  livestock  rate  from 
Omaha  to  San  Francisco,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  freight  rate  en  packing-house  prod- 
ucts from  Omaha  to  New  York  City  is  less 
than  the  livestock  rate 

In  my  opinion,  this  recent  O.  P  A.  order 
will  force  the  processors  and  livestock  pro- 
ducers in  the  Midwest  to  seek  adjustment  of 
these  Inequitable  freight  rates  in  order  to 
supply  without  penalty  the  Increasing  west 
coast  demand  for  their  meat  products.  West 
coast  consumers  faced  with  a  shortage  of 
meat  no  doubt  will  m.ike  a  similar  demand 
for  adjustment  of  these  rttes  to  Insure  neces- 
sary supplies. 

I  am  also  calling  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  midwestern  livestock  associations, 
livestock  exchanges,  packers,  stockyards  com- 
panies, and  others  Interested,  in  the  hope 
that  their  State  railway  commissions  may  be 
prevailed  upon  to  coordinate  their  efforts  in 
presenting  a  formldatle  complaint  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  am  also 
submitting  this  matter  to  Director  Joseph 
B  Eastman,  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation, urging  his  assistance  In  facilitating 
and  expediting  the  necessary  action.  I  have 
already  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  the 
Transportation  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agrlctilture. 

Knowing  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
Transportation  Board  of  Investigation  and 
I;  ( -irch  on  which  you  serve  and  your  knowl- 
edge of  this  rate  situation,  I  hope  your  Board 
will  investigate  this  matter  and  suggest  some 
equitable  remedy  in  yoar  forthcoming  report 
to  Congress.  If  these  iiequllable  rates  could 
be  stressed  in  your  report  to  Congress,  I  am 
sure  It  would  be  helpful  in  facilitating  early 
and  favorable  action  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  by  the  railroads  them- 
selves. 

W.th  kindest  regards   I  am, 
I  Sincerely  yours, 

'  H.VP.f-T     D      .'OFFZE. 


Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  recently  set  up 
and  authorized  this  Transportation 
Board  of  Investigation  and  Research  to 
investigate  maladjustments  in  freight 
rates  and  to  report  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress.  There  are 
some  very  able  and  conscientious  men 
on  this  Board  and  among  its  staff.  Its 
report  to  Congress,  in  all  probability,  will 
be  made  within  the  next  60  days.  I  hope 
this  Board  will  give  immediate  consider- 
ation to  the  problem  I  have  outlined  in 
my  letter  and  that  an  equitable  remedy 
may  be  suggested  in  the  forthcoming 
report  to  Congress. 


Oru'  H.iridr»-;i  and  Fitty-first  Anniversary 
(ii   thf  Rat;tua!ion  ct  the  Bill  of  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cat 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  15.  1942 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  151  years 
ago  today  the  American  Bill  of  Rights 
was  established.  It  is  a  date  fraught 
with  significance.  The  last  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  occurred  in  the  same 
week  that  the  treacherous  blow  at  Amer- 
ican liberty  was  struck  by  Japan.  That 
anniversary  was  also  marked  by  the  dec- 
larations of  war  against  us  by  other  Axis 
powers.  We  -were  put  on  the  defensive. 
The  one  hundred  and  fifty-first  anni- 
versary we  celebrate  today  finds  the  pic- 
ture altered.  We  have  begun  the  offen- 
sive in  a  struggle  that  can  have  but  one 
ending — the  liberation  of  peoples  suffer- 
ing under  tyranny,  and  the  triumphant 
vindication  of  the  liberty  that  Americana 
have  enjoyed  since  the  Republic  was  es- 
tablished. 

When  the  madmen  who  misgovern 
Japan  struck  this  treacherous  blow  at 
America,  they  did  not  dream  that  they 
were  sounding  the  death  knell  of  their 
own  system  of  tyranny.  But  this  is  what 
has  happened. 

Now,  as  we  look  back  upon  our  own 
history,  we  ask  with  awe  and  reverence. 
Is  It  a  mere  accident  that  America  is 
called  upon  at  this  time  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  men?  Is  it  not  more  than  a 
coincidence  that  at  this  milestone  mark- 
ing our  ancient  liberties  we  are  assailed 
by  a  foeman  from  the  other  end  of  the 
earth?  Why  does  he  come?  What  does 
he  demand? 

He  comes  to  strip  us  of  our  libertie.s: 
He  demands  that  we  shall  surrender  our 
rights  to  him. 

Americans,  you  stand  now  where  your 
forefathers  stood,  fighting  for  liberty. 

We  perceive  now  that  it  was  not  in  iso- 
lation that  the  fathers  of  the  Republic 
struck  the  blow  that  made  them  free. 
They  were  battling  for  all  humanity. 
They  were  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit 
of  liberty.  We  see  now  that  Providence 
was  working  in  a  mysterious  way,  in  a 
new  world,  with  a  new  type  of  men,  buld 
pathfinders  who  burst  their  way  through 
forests  and  wildernesses,  and  with  tqual 
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boldne.^s  threw  off  the  chains  of  an- 
cient wrongs.  They  were  born  as  free  as 
the  eagles  above  them. 

It  was  for  the  renewal  of  the  hope  of  all 
mankind  that  Providence  made  way  for 
liberty  on  this  continent.  Americans 
proved  that  liberty  could  be  achieved  and 
held.  Tiiey  have  I  <id  ii  as:  ;:;  t  a^l  as- 
sailants from  with'juL  and  \k,h\::i.  Tiiey 
could  not  have  done  this  unless  they  had 
been  blej^scd  by  the  favor  of  Almighty 
God.  We  cannot  hold  our  freedom  in  our 
day  unless  we  prove  ourselves  worthy  of 
that  blessing.  We  must  earn  the  favor 
of  Providence. 

It  was  on  this  very  day,  151  years  ago, 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  made  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
From  that  day  to  this  everj-one  under  the 
American  flag  has  been  protected  against 
the  misuse  of  official  power.  This  char- 
ter has  kept  the  American  people  the 
masters  instead  of  the  serfs  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  people  were  fearful  that  the  Gov- 
ernment they  were  creating  would  tyran- 
nize over  them.  They  decided  that  their 
rights  and  immunities  must  be  safe- 
guarded by  being  embodied  In  their 
fundamental  law,  the  Constitution,  so 
that  the  Government  and  all  its  ofi&cers 
should  be  bound  to  respect  them. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  First  Con-* 
gress,  James  Madi-son,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  fulfilled  his  pledge  to 
press  for  a  Bill  of  Rights.  He  was  ob- 
structed by  many  who  made  excuses  for 
delay.  Congress  was  swamped  by  the 
flood  of  businviss.  It  was  organizing  the 
new  Government.  It  had  to  raise  reve- 
nue, regulate  commerce  and  navigation, 
set  up  executive  departments,  organize 
the  judiciary,  arrange  the  relations  be- 
tween itself  and  the  Executive,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  treat  with  pow- 
erful Indian  tribes,  create  a  diplomatic 
and  consular  corps,  choose  the  seat  of 
government,  and  do  everything  else 
"  called  for  in  the  mighty  task  of  setting 
a  nation  in  motion.  Members  protested 
that  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
should  wait  until  the  Government  was  in 
operation. 

With  great  tact  and  persistence  Mr. 
Madison  pressed  for  consideration  of  the 
amendments  constituting  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  Slate  conventions  had  sug- 
gested many  amendments.  The  debate 
covered  the  history  of  mankind  in  its 
struggle  to  devise  a  strong  government 
which  at  the  same  time  would  not  oppress 
its  own  people. 

The  outcome  of  the  debate  was  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  submitting  spe- 
cific amendments  to  the  legislatui-es. 
T';:-  was  done  on  September  26,  1789,  3 
c;;;;>  before  adjournment  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

On  the  same  day  when  tiie  Bdl  ol 
Rights  was  perfected  by  Congress  this 
resolution  was  adopted: 

R-^solved.  That  a  Joint  committee  of  both 
Houses  b^  appointed  to  wait  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  request  that  he 
would  recommend  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  R  day  of  public  thanksgiving  and 
prayer,  to  be  observed  by  acknowledging  with 
grateful  hearts  the  many  and  signal  favors 
of  Almighty  God,  especially  by  affordln 
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an  opportunity  peaceably  ;o  establish  a  con-  I 
Btltutlon  of  government  for  their  safety  and  ' 
happiness. 

At  this  *:n.r.  when  the  liberty  of  man 
Is  trampled  upon  by  many  dictators,  and 
when  our  own  liberty  is  assailed,  the 
American  people  may  well  renew  their 
thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  for  their 
continued  Uberty. 

Thanks  to  Divine  Providence  and  their 
own  will.  Americans  are  masters  of  them- 
selves and  their  Government.  They  im- 
pose limitations  upon  themselves  during 
war  or  threat  of  war,  but  against  their 
will  no  Government  nor  public  ofl&cial 
can  restrict  their  rights.  And  even  dur- 
ing war  their  individual  rights  are 
sacred.  Neither  Congress  nor  the  Presi- 
dent nor  the  courts  can  suspend  the  BUI 
of  Rights  on  account  of  war. 

In  times  of  stress,  many  ofHcial  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  trample  upon 
the  rights  of  individuals.  Congress  has 
passed  so-called  laws  which  sought  to 
penalize  men  for  using  free  speech.  It 
has  tried  to  give  vrxluable  public  lands  to 
a  particular  chu';  It  has  tried  to  ap- 
ply a  censorship  over  the  press.  It  has 
tried  to  authorize  unlawful  search  and 
seizure  of  private  papers.  It  has  tried  to 
place  n.-  ;;  i  a  ice  in  jeopardy  for  the  same 
off  erne.  1 1  has  tried  to  take  private 
property  without  compensation.  It  has 
tried  to  subject  men  to  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor  without  first  having  an  indict- 
ment brought  against  them.  It  has  tried 
to  deprive  an  accu-sed  man  of  the  right 
to  confront  his  accusers.  It  has  tried  to 
give  the  Government  the  right  to  appeal 
a  case  in  which  the  accused  was  acquitted 
by  a  jury.  It  has  tried  to  make  a  crime 
cut  of  an  act  which  was  not  a  crime  when 
it  was  committed.  It  has  tried  to  com- 
pel a  man  to  testify  against  himself.  It 
has  tried  to  force  the  transfer  to  a  Fed- 
eral court  of  a  case  already  constitution- 
ally decided  by  a  State  court.  It  has 
tried  to  enforce  bills  of  attainder,  and  to 
make  sundry  acts  treason  which  are  not 
treason  under  the  Constitution. 

In  all  these  cases  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
Invoked  to  protect  the  individuals  against 
the  oppression  of  their  own  Government. 
The  courts,  obeying  the  Constitution, 
held  all  these  so-called  laws  null  and  void. 
Some  of  the  unconstitutional  bills  were 
killed  by  vetoes. 

Presidents  have  attempted  to  suppress 
free  speech.  They  have  tried  to  take 
private  property  without  compensation. 
Tliey  have  tried  to  subject  civilians  to 
trial  by  court  martial  when  civil  courts 
were  functioning.  They  have  tried  to 
bring  men  from  their  homes  in  distant 
States  for  trial  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. They  have  tried  to  convict  men  of 
crimes  on  the  strength  of  private  papers 
stolen  from  the  accused.  They  have  tried 
to  punish  citizens  who  <  *T  nd<  '  Mv  m  by 
removing  them  from  ciii  .-  w;*:; -a!  just 
cause. 

In  all  these  cases  the  courts  have  In- 
tervened to  protect  the  citizen  against 
the  arbitrary  and  unlawful  acts  of  the 
Presidents.  The  Bill  of  Rights  holds  all 
men  to  account. 
Corrupt  jud.S' ^  l;^-    "i'd  to  defraud 
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the  Bdl  of  Rifil.t-v.  Congress  has  Im- 
1>  a  hed  these  judges  and  removed  them 
h\.:n  office. 

The  States  have  repeatedly  tried  to 
deprive  the  individual  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  in  violation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  the  coui-ts  have  shielded  such  indi- 
viduals. 

The  treaty-making  power  has  ratified 
pacts  containing  violations  of  individual 
rights,  and  the  courts  have  set  aside 
these  portions  of  treaties  as  null  ani  void 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

No  act  of  Congress  nor  order  of  the 
President,  no  court  judgment  nor  the  act 
of  any  State  is  valid  if  it  violates  the 
rights  of  the  individual  as  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution. 

A  great  American  statesman  has  said 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights: 

Such  provisions  as  these  are  not  mere  com- 
mands. They  withhold  power.  The  Instant 
any  officer,  of  whatever  kind  cr  grade,  trans- 
gresse.s  them,  he  ceases  to  act  as  an  officer. 
He  becomes  a  trespr..sser.  a  despotler.  a  law 
breaker,  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  law 
may  be  set  in  motion  for  his  restraint  or 
punishment. 

Thomas  Jefferson  warned  his  country- 
men against  placing  unlimited  power  in 
the  hinds  of  any  officer.    He  said: 

It  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  If  our 
corifldence  in  the  men  of  our  choice  should 
silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights. 
Confidence  Is  everywhere  tee  pwirent  of 
despotism.  Free  government  is  fotinded  en 
Jealousy,  not  in  confidence.  It  is  Jealousy 
and  not  confidence  which  prescribes  limited 
constitutions  to  bind  down  those  whom  we 
are  obliged  to  trust  with  povrer.  Our  Con- 
Etltuton  has  accordingly  fixed  the  limits  to 
which,  and  no  further,  our  confidences  will 
go.  In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more 
be  heiurd  of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  cf  the 
Constitution. 

The  suppression  of  individual  liberty 
in  many  nations  today  sharply  empha- 
sizes the  ble.'^sings  enjoyed  by  American 
citizens.  Millions  of  persons  in  lands 
called  civilized  are  robbed  of  one  of  the 
choicest  privileges  of  the  human  soul— 
the  privilege  cf  worshipping  God.  accord- 
ing to  one's  own  conscience.  But  this 
privilege  is  securely  safeguarded  by  the 
American  B;ll  of  R  ghts. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  no  nation 
can  be  safe  and  free  unless  its  own  citi- 
zens are  entitled  to  free  speech  and  lib- 
erty of  the  press.  Abuses  and  tyrannies 
flourish  when  the  public  is  kept  in  igno- 
rance cf  the  acts  of  its  rulers.  But  when 
citizens  can  point  out  the  errors  of  gov- 
ernment, public  sentiment  ultimately  ap- 
plies the  remedy.  In  the  United  States 
free  speech  and  liberty  of  the  press  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and 
guarded  by  the  courts. 

In  some  foreign  lands,  any  peaceable 
assembly  cf  citizens  which  gathers  to  pro- 
test against  oppression  is  ruthlessly  dis- 
persed by  armed  force.  But  Anierican 
citizens  n:;v  ca'l.er  safely  anywhere  un- 
der the  li.in.  ana  criticdze  thfir  Govern- 
ment. 

O:;-'  n;  t!..  most  intolerable  of  all 
Bvx:  •->,.,■  n  '  liy  (:i':nprnment  agents  is  the 
un'.\  .irraiin,  d  :•.  .i:id  cf  a  man's  house  and 
the  .seizure  of  his  papers.  Abusf  >  .'  i  .  - 
Fona]  liberty  in  this  respect  wa..i  ui^i  oi 
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the  chief  grievances  of  Americai:.  Ai'.fn 
they  were   under  British   rule.     !>■ 
many  attempted  violations,  thi-  nciJ 
privacy  has  been  protecteci  bv  'h^  B 
Rights.     No  man  or  officer.  ■.',;'hnu: 
rant,   may   enter   your   hou.^«-    o 
Not  only  is  a  constable  barr-cl 
President  and  :h-"  aii:  >     :    i.t 
States  are  prcr.:o.-ed  irorr.  break 
a  man's  house. 

An  ancient  ri-ht  'vre'-ted  ti^ni  i 
Ish  Crown  is  pv  •-^".■■■''c.  f'"'r  Amei 
these  words:  '  Ex     o-.v-  ba;    -hail  n'> 
required,  nor  •  ::C''^-;i-.e  fin-s  in^po^ed 
cruel     and     i:-.u.-ual     puni.-h:;>'n:s 
flicted."     N  .  .S-  i-'--  r.   r  F-dt'r:i.  -:;•;.• 
Impose  such  a  fine  X',  :o  amcurr   ' 
taking  of  property  withcut  ou"  pr 
of  law 

In  th-  10  ■ir-:r'r.dr.v:-r.t,-:  rr.akme  up  'he 
BUI  of  Ru-.h",.,  tr."  Ainrruan  people-  ar'^ 
p:  o.'---T_i  ,,.  .:"  b-.  a  .s'cne  ^^d!l  apa.nst 
•;.  .i->.',u;"-  of  aibitrary  po'>^'e:-,  -Ahijher 
oi.iiiifs  from  C^Il-':"^^-.<,  thf"' 
t:v>  courts,  or  any  p;iiblic 
th>'   Bili   of   R:Kh's   kfeps 
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be 
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ipa.'-.  'h-'  individuai  has  no  nghrs  ■vvhich 
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as  they  will  roo  A:r.>-'riran.-. 

\V  '  nv;  '  be  thankful  that  rh-  oau:; 
l.ber'v    :^  >u^v;on'-'d  bv  miEhf  a>  u 
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right.  The  I'm  led  States 
as  w^'ll  a  "  t:ie  tr-"^'-t  na'ion  I'n  earth,  loiir 
fr'^f'dom  ioo-  rrtarie  lis  srront;.  and  no^  our 
.-  rer.--t::  mu-t  k^ep  us  fr^e.  As  freeiien. 
Ar:>-'ro;.in>  nn;-t  avsemble  the  forc^js  at 
th^or  .T-n-.m.ind  and  hurl  them  uporJ  the 
■■".err,'.-  h.b'  r'v  and  union,  armed  wi'h 
the  i^uch'  ri  'hn  xp-;^.  Wciid,  ma-tj  lay 
low  th^'  0. '-r.::'^  d-\=^poi.ers. 

Thi-  -oii'h  ha>  n-ver  wnn^'-^^'d  a  ntibler 
spectacle  thian  that  which  n,vA-  unfrlds. 
Tlie  unconquerable  spirit  of  ii^ierry 
■;>■  "--v-rd  that  is  to  smite  theror- 
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burst  o'. er  our  feeble  forts  when 
Nation  v.  as  youns:  and  we  sec  the  iam.e 
Star-Spari^.ed  Banner  that  waived  tn- 
u:r. phan'ly  o\er  the  embattled  Ameiipans 
(  :  ion::  aco.  God  was  with  them.. 
li  With  t>  :0  I'^-r.-z  as  we  are  v.-orth.y  c 
protec'o.n.  Keeping  s'ep  to  th-_^  music  cf 
the  U:..'  .1,  V.-'  go  fjrward  to  •.i-.cry, 
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and 


a    i'-^'^'-'-.c   =c.'.ternn-i-.'n*    is   bound 
.-.p.-.'       H-ori'-'  we  Sf^f>  Geinians.  Ital 
ao'.  J,tpa';''-^e  roboed  of  .iclf-re-pect 
dicnit;.'    d-'^'raded   by  th^ir  own   ^overn- 
m.ents, 

Th-  ■.=.  a:  ;r.  -vhi^h  the  Un;-'a!  S'ates  is 
now  er;t;a->'d  ^annot  end  m  compro!i:i,-e 
cr-  r^r  -he  o:h'-r  must  -Am  a  vijtorv 


Louis  E.  Kirstein 
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HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

Of    r.  E'A    V^.'K 

::•    THE  HOUSE  OF  RE?RESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  December  15,  1942 

Mr  BLOOM  Mr  Speaker,  under 
!►  a.''  ■  X*  rirl  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OFD  I  .:,'  ,  :0,  ::ie  following  editorial  from 
the  Chri  '  n  Science  Monitor  concern- 
ing ':.  ■  ;:  I'd  career  of  the  late  Louis 
E.  K...:.i;.. 

LOUIS    E.    KIESTZIN 

J  :ice  Frankfurter  pcinted  out  that  Louis 
F  K.rsteia  bad  never  held  political  offlce,  but 
1  id  discharged  the  most  important  office  ot 
.1.;.  that  cf  American  citizenship,  with  un- 
^urpassed  distinction.  That  is  a  Judgment 
:n  which  many  will  concur  when  reflecting 
on  the  ca-eer  of  the  merchant-philanthropist, 
'a:.     r.i-   :ust  passed  en  in  Boston. 

Mr  K..siein  himself  Jocularly  complained 
once  that  service  on  so  many  charitable  and 
civic  groups  including  his  own  Jewish  philan- 
thropies left  him  scant  time  for  his  btisl- 
ness.  yet  his  continuance  and  development 
f  -he  liberal  labor  policies  of  the  Filene 
fT  •  :pi:-^s  were  an  Integral  part  of  his  suc- 
(->  s.v  VV  :h  his  passing,  some  will  learn  for 
-::.'■■  v.-  -■  -.'.r.e  :\-:n'.  in  addition  to  the  lengthy 
0-  :  .-^Ls  ex"^-business  activities  he  had 
^er.ed  aii  a  director  for  several  of  the  Na- 
r.^;.  ^  leading  stores  outside  Boston. 

Justice  Frankfurter,  himself,  in  a  distant 
"ieiisp  •  r'^f'isee  from  Austria,  is  impressed  by 
M.'  K..-S*  ■:;  >  devotion  to  America.  The  up- 
heaval &f  y-^-iS  .■  Oermany  brought  many 
B;DCd  thu  t'^  •  .\::.  -ica.  Carl  afchurz,  the  for- 
bears - :  VV-  :.dell  WiUkie,  and  the  parents  of 
Louis  K.."ste.n  among  them.  Not  the  least 
of  the  contributions  these  people  brought 
-.vs'^  Hn  abiding  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the 
:rce  atmosphere  of  America.  Some  of  this 
::.>",  v^rp  able  to  impart  to  their  children. 
.t:oi  -a;-;,  immense  results. 

rr.erf  IS  comfort  today  in  speculating  on 
■A -Oat  go-xl  things  the  present  ill  winds  of 
Europe  may  be  blowing  the  New  World. 


A    Proposed    Post-War    World    Economy 
and  Monetary  System 

vxTKS'^ic.y:  OF  remarks 

or 

•    HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

I.\-  TV.-    UOVSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
T  ^'•■d'l  .    D.'  .inbt-r  15.  1942 

Mr   MUNDT      Mr.  Speaker,  after  vic- 

'■Ky  ir.  ■  :\i-  A  ar.  .<.  irat  next?  Tliat  is  the 
qu'  u  r  wnich  presents  itself  to  Amer- 
ica "A.'i  e.er- increasing  emphasis,  and 
It  IS  A'Oi  tnat  all  of  US  devote  some  seri- 
ous tiurking  to  the  post-war  economy  of 
this  Republic  in  order  to  assure  the 
pre.servi,tion  of  otu'  American  way  of 
hfe  r.er^  at  home.  Carl  H.  Wilkin,  of 
Sojux  C  ty,  Iowa,  economic  analyst,  of 
tile  Raw  Materials  National  Cotmcil.  has 
de'.elopt  d  an  approach  to  our  post-war 
problems  'vmuoo.  I  take  this  means  of 
cailin?  .0  t:.e  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country,  with  the  hope  that  it 
V.  ill  s'ln.ua'e  further  thinking  and  give 
r.  e  to  additional  proposals  which  will 


enable  us  to  begin  planning  now  for  an 
America  after  the  war,  in  which  free 
opportunity,  individual  initiative,  and 
legislative  independence  will  be  again 
restored : 

In  setting  up  a  sound  economy  for  the  post- 
war era  in  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  wc  must  get  away  from  orthodox- 
Ism  and  theoretical  conclusions  and  base  such 
a  program  on  the  record  of  the  past. 

The  survey  or  actuarial  table  used  as  a 
foundation  for  the  program  which  I  will  pre- 
sent covers  30  years  of  the  United  States  as 
a  business  from  1910-40,  Inclusive.  During 
this  period  we  can  obtain  a  correct  picture 
of  the  world  stability  that  existed  In  the  era 
before  the  First  World  War,  we  can  obtain  the 
picture  of  the  inflation  that  took  place  during 
the  war  and  the  effects  of  the  depression  in 
1920  and  from  1930-40. 

This  table,  prepared  by  Charles  B  Ray.  cf 
Chicago,  for  the  Raw  Materials  National 
Council  of  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  using  the  records 
of  the  United  States  Government,  is.  In  our 
opinion,  the  most  complete  survey  that  has 
been  made  by  any  research  group.  At  least 
none  of  similar  scope  has  been  brought  to  our 
attertion. 

MONTTART  MEDTOMS 

In  our  analysis  we  will  start  with  the  period 
of  1910-14  preceding  the  World  War.  The 
monetary  mediums  in  use  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  the  gold  standard  as  a  base  for  the 
monetary  units  of  about  50  percent  of  the 
world  and  silver  as  the  monetary  base  for  the 
other  50  percent. 

The  price  of  gold  had  been  stabilized  by  the 
Government  fiat  at  $20  67  per  ounce  for  some 
years.  SUver,  the  monetary  medium  for 
India,  China,  Mexico,  and  some  other  nations, 
fluctuated  on  the  world  market  from  day  to 
day  in  the  same  manner  as  other  commodi- 
ties, such  as  corn,  cotton    wheat,  etc. 

During  this  period.  1910-14.  the  relative 
price  established  by  trade  under  stable  condi- 
tions and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  was 
as  follows:  Gold  had  a  price  by  Government 
flat  of  $20  67  per  ounce.  Cotton  averaged  12  4 
cents  a  pound,  corn  averaged  57.4  ccnt.>;  per 
bushel,  and  silver  averaged  57  cents  per  ounce. 

The  relative  price  was  a  natural  point  of 
equal  exchange — in  recent  years  called  par- 
ity— between  gold,  cotton,  corn,  and  silver. 
Other  commodities,  of  course,  can  be  averaged 
in  a  similar  manner. 

WORLD-WAR   INFLATION    AND    DEFLATION 

During  the  First  World  War  we  had  Infla- 
tion of  commodity  prices  as  compared  to  gold. 
Silver,  receiving  the  same  treatment  as  other 
commodities,  also  fluctuated  in  price.  Gold, 
however,  having  no  intrinsic  value  In  war  In- 
dustries, and  having  a  price  fixed  by  flat, 
remained  at  $20  67  per  ounce.  As  a  result 
gold  would  not  buy  as  many  pounds  of  cotton 
or  corn  in  the  war  period  as  in  the  period 
from  1910-40. 

With  the  fixed  value  of  gold  based  on  the 
1910-14  period,  it  was  only  natural  that  prices 
would  decline  after  the  war  In  an  attempt 
to  reallne  themselves  with  gold,  which  was 
the  base  for  monetary  values  in  much  of  the 
world's  monetary  system. 

In  1920  this  decline  took  place  and  wiped 
out  many  Inflated  equities  and  prices.  Had 
this  deflation  been  allowed  to  continue  until 
It  reached  the  level  of  prices  that  existed  in 
the  1910-14  period.  It  would  have  thrown  the 
world  into  a  state  of  complete  bankruptcy 
and  no  country  would  have  been  able  to  pay 
the  obligations  of  the  World  War. 

DEFLATION     HALTED 

It  was  only  natural  that  nations.  In  order 
to  protect  themselves,  took  steps  to  prevent 
the  decline  of  commodity  prices  which,  after 
all.  determine  the  earning  power  of  nations. 
The  United  States  of  America,  because  of  its 
economic  self  sufficiency  resulting  from  natu- 
ral resources  which  make  It  98  percent  Inde- 
pendent of  world  supplies,  quickly  emerged 
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from  the  po.<?twar  depression  and  thi-cugh 
taiiff  protection  stabilized  its  price  level  dur- 
ing 1925-29  at  a  new  period  of  normal,  or  lOJ, 
called  parity. 

NEW     NORMAL    PEICE     LEVEL 

As  the  result  of  this  etabilization  at  a 
higher  price  level,  the  income  of  the  United 
Slates  rose  from  an  average  of  31  billion  m 
the  1910-14  period  to  an  average  of  78  bil- 
lion dollars  In  1925-29.  or  an  increase  of  47 
billion  per  year.  With  this  increase  in  Income 
the  Nation  was  able  to  start  retirement  of  Its 
World  War  debt  at  a  rapid  pace;  and  if  prices 
had  remained  at  that  level  the  Nation  could 
have  been  debt  free  In  a  few  years. 

During  all  these  years  from  1910-29,  the 
price  of  go'.d  remained  at  $20,67  and  also 
remained  the  base  lor  ovu-  monetary  unit. 
Ihls  record  proves  that  gold  does  not  neces- 
sarily control  commodity  prices.  For  exam- 
ple In  the  1910-14  period,  an  ounce  of  god 
could  be  exchanged  for  approximately  166 
pounds  of  cotton,  while  in  1920-29  it  would 
buy  only  100  pounds  of  cotton. 

With  inadequate  tariff  protection  or  the 
necessary  flfcxibility  to  provide  against  fluc- 
tuating world  prices,  imports  of  farm  prod- 
uct.s  and  other  raw  materials  flowed  into  the 
United  States  which  had  become  the  only 
stable  market  In  the  world.  Tlie  extent  to 
which  this  took  place  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Dc?partment  of  Gcmmerce.  In 
the  period  1925-29.  because  cf  relatively 
hlglier  prices  in  the  United  States,  we  Im- 
ported $1,750.000.000 — foreign  value — more 
farm  products  than  we  exported.  Ttiis  finally 
forced  downward  commodity  prices,  the  foun- 
dation for  the  earnings  of  the  people,  and 
destroyed  the  only  stable  market  left  in  the 
world  at  that  time. 

An  Indirect  effect  of  these  importations 
was  to  prevent  other  nations  from  having 
access  to  these  raw  materials,  wliicli  we  pur- 
chased In  excess  of  our  own  products,  thus 
causing  vmrest  and  poverty. 

DEPRESSION,    1930-4  0 

With  the  depression  of  1929.  the  whole 
world  was  plunged  into  a  condition  of  finan- 
cial chaos.  Few  people  realize  that  the  price 
of  raw  materials,  times  the  units  produced, 
represents  the  basic  Income  of  all  nations 
and  that  any  depression  of  such  prices  be- 
low the  normal  level  will  always  create  a 
shortage  of  income  which  in  turn  results  in 
a  shdfctage  of  purchasing  power  to  consume 
norn^i  production. 

The  record  of  the  United  States  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  depression,  or  lower  prices 
from  1930  to  1C40  caused  the  people  o:  the 
United  States  to  suffer  a  loss  of  $255  000, COO, - 
OCO,  ranging  from  t  loss  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
Oi  five  billions  to  a  loss  In  New  York  State  ol 
$26,000,000,000. 

This  loss  of  $255,000,000,000  In  11  years,  from 
1930  to  1940,  is  so  huge  ai.a  fantastic  that 
It  is  well  to  explain  how  It  came  about.  In 
our  economy  the  records  reveal  that  farm  in- 
come, factory  pay  rolls  and  total  national 
Income  have  a  direct  mathematical  ratio  to 
each  other,  with  the  farm  Income  the  gov- 
erning factor.  For  each  dollar  of  farm  in- 
come wc  will  have  roushly  a  dollar  of  factory 
pay  rolls  and  $7  of  national  Uicome.  As  a 
result  of  this  ratio  a  loss  of  81,000,000.000 
In  farm  Income  through  lower  prices  will  be 
followed  by  a  loss  in  the  national  Income  of 
$7,000,000,000. 

With  annual  average  farm  Income  in  the 
period.  1930-40,  over  $3,000,000,000  below  the 
1925-29  parity,  the  multiple  cf  seven  In- 
creased the  loss  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  billion  in  the  11-ycar  period,  without 
taking  Into  consideration  the  added  Income 
that  we  should  have  had  from  the  labor  and 
consumption  of  otir  increase  in  population. 

ATTEMPTS    TO  RESTORE   FEOSPERrTT 

The  administration  in  1929-1932  tried  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  restore  the  price 
level.    The  farm  board  was  established  to  peg 


the  prices  of  cotton  and  wheat,  but  on  too 
small  a  scale  and  without  the  proper  eco- 
nomic safeguards  for  successful  operation. 

Prices  continued  downward  during  1930 
and  1931,  and  in  1932  we  had  reached  the 
point  of  financial  collapse.  We  use  the  term 
"financial  collapse"  to  differentiate  between 
a  monetary  collapse  or  price  dislocation  and 
economic  collapse.  In  1932  we  still  had  our 
raw  materials  supply,  our  labor,  factories, 
transportation,  and  potential  consumption. 
Ail  we  lacked  was  the  proper  price  ratio  to 
create  the  necessary  Income  to  exchange  the 
real  wealth  produced. 

Even  though  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  gold 
had  not  been  changed,  commodity  prices  hit 
a  new  low  throughout  the  world,  proving 
once  again  that  gold  alone  as  a  monetary 
medium  cannot  stabilize  commodity  prices, 
the  value  of  which  it  Is  supposed  to  measure 
as  a  monetary  medium  of  exchange. 

As  a  result  of  the  low  prices,  the  American 
people  elected  a  new  administration  pledged 
to  restore  the  price  level  to  the  point  at 
which  it  existed  in  the  1925-29  period.  It 
was  a  New  Deal  with  the  same  old  economic 
f^allacies  as  a  guide. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  GOLD  PBICX 

One  of  the  first  moves  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration was  to  take  the  advice  of  a  group  of 
economists  and  monetary  experts  who  still 
had  the  theory  that  the  value  of  gold  would 
regulate  the  price  of  commodities.  This 
group  was  led  by  Dr.  G.  P.  Warren  and  Dr. 
Frank  Pearson  of  Cornell  Univereity.  These 
two  men  unknowingly  have  Indirectly  per- 
formed a  great  service  for  the  human  race. 

Using  their  charts  as  a  basis,  the  price  of 
gold  was  finally  advanced  to  f  35  07  an  ounce, 
a  price  which  restored  to  gold  approximately 
the  same  purchasing  power  In  terms  of  cot- 
ton. 1925-29  level,  for  Instance,  that  had 
existed  in  1910-14. 

But.  ac^ain.  gold  alone  was  not  enough  to 
restore  the  price  level.  A  step  of  real  value, 
however.  In  solving  our  economic  problems 
was  taken  in  the  setting  up  of  commodity 
loans  as  an  aid  to  maintaining  commodity 
prices.  It  offers  a  simple  method  of  keeping 
basic  commodity  prices  in  balance  with  gold 
and  silver  as  monetary  standards. 

PROCrj\M   OF  SCARCITY 

Even  though  the  records  reveal  that  In 
1929.  tlie  year  of  the  stock-market  crash,  our 
production  was  99  percent  of  the  averag,e  of 
the  192^29  period  and  the  price  99  percent  of 
the  same  period,  some  of  our  economists.  In- 
stead of  reahzlng  that  It  was  a  pi  Ice  or  mone- 
tary problem,  started  off  on  a  tangent.  They 
initiated  a  program  that  Is  probably  the  moi^t 
unsound  economic  philosophy  ever  brought 
forth.  They  decided  that  the  Nation  could 
become  more  prosperous  by  working  less  and 
producing  less. 

They  fortjet  the  fundamentals  which  make 
grcds  and  services  the  foundation  of  an 
economy  and  that  money  Is  merely  the  third 
party  tjecause  It  is  only  a  medium  of  exchange 
in  the  distribution  of  goods  and  services. 
They  forget  that  labor  is  prior  to  all  capital 
and  that  raw  materials  are  the  basic  com- 
modities which  provide  an  otitlet  for  labor. 

Instead  of  increasing  the  price  on  the 
products  v.e  produced  In  order  to  create  the 
proper  flow  of  money,  they  advocated  cur- 
tailment of  prodviction  to  create  a  scarcity  to 
Increase  the  price.  They  forgot  that  there 
are  two  f.'\ctors  In  income,  one  t)eing  the 
number  of  unit;  of  goods  and  services  and  the 
other  the  price.  To  decrease  the  number  of 
tmlts  of  law  materials  produced  destroys  the 
outlet  for  labor  as  well  as  total  Income  in 
the  same  way  that  a  drop  in  price  will  lower 
total  Income  or  the  purchasing  power  for  the 
products  of  labor. 

But,  as  one  columnist  writes.  "This  is  the 
craziest  country.  That's  what  makes  it  so 
wonderful,  but  n^  tb<"  Kfin^o  time  so  exas- 
perating and  ol^  '  til  and,  he  should 
have  added  "so  Iik^ic." 


Their  ideas  were  put  Into  operation  and 
we  killed  the  pigs,  plowed  under  the  crops, 
and  curtailed  production  on  every  hand.  To- 
day, Just  a  few  years  later,  we  find  the  Gov- 
ernment setting  up  another  bureau  of  50,000 
emplcyees  to  put  a  lid  on  prices,  to  ration 
sugar,  even  though  we  continue  to  spend 
f45.0C'0,000  annually  for  a  sugar  program, 
and  In  the  final  analysis,  to  wipe  out  many 
of  our  factories  and  businessmen  because  of 
a  shortage  of  raw  materials  which  forces 
them  to  operate  on  50  percent  or  less  of 
their  normal  volume  with  the  same  margin 
of  profit. 

Even  today  the  administration  is  doing 
everything  In  its  power  to  hold  prices  below 
parity  and  at  the  same  time  spending  bil- 
lions of  borrowed  money  for  double  time  for 
labor  which  must  not  work  over  40  hours  per 
week,  for  subsidies  to  farmers  and  business- 
men. Yet.  we  claim  that  we  arc  In  an  all- 
out  effort  to  win  the  war. 

The  direction  we  are  taking  is  a  headlong 
dive  into  national  bankruptcy  and  central- 
ized ^vernment  which  will  destroy  our  free 
economy  and  free  government.  We  might 
well  step,  look,  and  listen  and  ask  ovirselves, 
What  about  the  peace  that  is  to  follow? 

CONTLICTINC  POLICIES 

Then  with  one  group  curtailing  the  pro- 
duction, needed  to  create  income.  In  their 
atterapt  to  obtain  higher  prices,  another 
group  put  into  operation  a  program  of  tariff 
reduction  which  prevented  prices  from  ad- 
vancing because  of  competitive  imports  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  American  parity. 

In  the  period  from  1934-40,  we  find  the 
United  States  spending  over  a  billion  dollars 
annually  to  pay  the  farmer  for  not  producing 
and.  on  the  otlier  hand,  importing  the  equiv- 
alent cf  50,000,000  acres  annually  cf  farm 
ciop.s  in  excess  of  exports,  tlius  keeping  farm 
prices  at  a  level  that  lost  the  Nation  $255.- 
000.000,000.  Its  no  wonder  the  columnist 
writes  "this  Is  the  craziest  country." 

But  that  isn't  all,  these  same  groups  are 
still  advocating  that  they  can  go  In  opposite 
directions  and  meet.  We  have  at  the  present 
time  a  group  advocating  free  trpde  in  the 
post-war  era,  "Union  Now"  and  an  alliance 
w'<th  other  nations. 

We  have  no  objection  to  this  philosophy  as 
far  Jis  the  political  alliance  is  concerned,  but 
if  this  world  is  to  be  saved  from  chaos,  it  will 
take  something  more  than  a  political  al- 
liance. It  will  require  a  sound  foundation 
for  world  economy. 

The  foundation  which  they  advocate  Is  un- 
sound and  therefore,  we  consider  these 
groups  among  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
our  Nation  today.  We  do  not  qxiestion  their 
sincerity,  because  for  centuries  and  centuries, 
the  world  lias  lived  and  fought  wars  brought 
about  by  unsound  and  inequitable  economic 
policies. 

The  history  of  the  past  and  the  standard  of 
living  that  prevails  in  the  United  States 
should  oe  ample  proof  that  their  theories  are 
unsound.  Tlie  American  standard  of  llvurg 
was  created  by  an  American  price  level. 

We  are  forced  to  call  them  theorists  be- 
cause their  program  is  not  based  on  the  laws 
of  arithmetic  and  the  record  of  our  Nation 
and  that  of  the  world  as  a  business  during 
the  past  30  years. 

FREE   TRADE    AT   TKE   AMERICAN    LEVEL 

There  is  only  one  point  at  which  we  can 
approach  their  idealistic  theory  cf  free  trade 
and  prevent  world  chaos  and  a  repetition 
of  the  Dark  Ages. 

Tliat  pcint  Is  at  the  American  price  level, 
as  represented  by  the  American  normal  or 
parity,  in  line  with  $35  07  per  ounce  for  gold 
and  other  prices  on  a  par  with  that  level. 

The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  quite 
simple  and  definite.  The  United  States, 
because  of  Its  huge  supply  of  raw  materals 
anc;  relatively  higher  prices,  has  been  doing 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  dollar  v  j::  p 
of   Dusme-s  m  ih?  v-oild.      It  hBM  bUiit  lUe 
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V  e  would  have  such  a  foundation.  At  the 
-ame  time  we  would  prevent  the  exploitation 
of  nations  which  use  silver  as  their  monetary 
base  and  also  protect  the  raw-material-pro- 
ducing natiorvs  against,  an  unfair  price  for 
their  production. 

Using  the  United  States  as  a  yardstick,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  have  almost  a  com- 
plete economy  within  ourselves,  our  parity 
level  as  expressed  in  terms  of  $35.07  per 
ounce  for  gold  should  become  the  basis  for 
the  future  monetary  system  cf  the  world. 

Gold  at  $33.07  an  ounce  is  169  percent  of 
the  golc.  price  in  1910-14,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  stable  periods  in  the  economic 
history  of  the  world. 

Silver  and  the  six  basic  crops,  therefore, 
should  lie  priced  at  169  percent  of  the  1910-14 
average  price  level  to  obtain  a  true  parity 
base  for  relative  values.  These  base  prices 
should  be  kept  in  balance  with  the  general 
commotiity  index  during  the  year  1926,  which 
for  all  practical  purposes  is  the  average  of 
the  lj2  1  29  period,  the  last  norm.al  period  in 
cur  cAn  Nation.  This  base  should  be  the  new 
normal,  or  100.  ^> 

A    ME-^SURi:    OF   VKLXTE 

If  ;t  is  economically  sound  to  establish 
artificially,  by  Government  fiat,  a  stable 
measure  of  weight,  length,  and  unit  of  time, 
then  It  certainly  is  economically  sound  arti- 
ficially to  create  a  stable  measure  of  value  for 
the  products  produced  by  human  labor. 

A-  the  commodity  index,  which  reflects  the 
d.5"rent  factors  that  enter  Into  production 
and  reflects  any  efficiency  or  technological  Im- 
provement due  to  new  Inventions,  rises  or 
falls,  the  value  of  gold,  silver,  and  the  six  basic 
commodities  should  be  adjusted  in  direct 
ratio  at  6-month  intervals. 

For  example,  if  the  commodity  Index  Is  105 
percent  of  the  base,  the  base  price  would  be 
adjusted  to  105  percent.  If  It  drops  to  95  per- 
cent, then  the  base  price  would  be  reduced  to 
95  percent  of  the  base  established. 

With  such  a  monetary  systen  the  Income 
of  the  world,  or  the  flow  of  monetary  Income, 
would  always  be  in  balance  with  the  amount 
of  goods  and  services  produced,  thus  pjermit- 
tlng  maximum  world  consumption.  Then 
the  fundamental  law  that  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services,  times  price, 
m.ust  create  enough  Income  to  exchange  the 
world  production  on  a  solvent  basis,  would 
b"  in  operation.  Ther.  the  law  of  supply  and 
dem.ind   wculd   •y^'^r"*''  eff.ciently. 

PR' i PER      ESEF.;~ES 

Th«  -  X  bt'-ic  farm  crops  placed  In  the 
mc.i-  a,-,  Pa-e  re  produced  under  uncertain 
■*.^A-:.f':  i.e.  .cir.s.  Therefore,  It  will  be 
necesi-ary  to  carry  reserves  In  order  that  the 
pr-ducti'jn  cvc.e  may  Ite  averaged.  Insurance 
i  m.pa::.-3  liave  had  remarkably  successful 
experunce  for  generations;  with  mortality 
tables  to  average  their  losses,  they  have  suc- 
ce?-.fui:v  solved  a  similar  problem. 

Tr.'--  t  old  and  silver  which  Is  priced  beyond 
Its  competitive  level  ir.  trade  channels,  could 
be  used  as  the  capital  to  carry  these  surpluses 
cf  ba^K  crops  p.nd  provide  an  average  annual 
flcA-  into  trade  channels,  thus  making  price 
ytabililiticn  possible.  At  the  same  time  gold 
and  sil  °r  could  be  revitalized  to  perform  a 
u.seful  .■•ervice  to  the  world. 

It  excesses  of  these  crops  are  produced  they 
can  be  drained  off  Into  noncompetitive  chan- 
nels, used  to  feed  the  poor,  whom  we  will 
al  Aav3  have  with  us  because  of  human  frail- 
ti-;^  or  If  a  continuous  surplus  develops. 
ceres  can  be  diverted  to  other  crops./  Any 
excess  of  gold  and  silver  can  be  drained  off 
into  the  fine  arts  and  luxury  products. 

With  the  parity  price  level  in  the  United 
States  about  double  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  parity  tariffs,  or  a  tariff  system  In 
exact  almement  with  our  standard  of  living 
and  parity  prices,  will  l>e  necessary  until  such 
time  as  the  monetary  systems  and  price  levels 
of  other  nations  are  acjusted  to  ours.  When 
they  have  been  adjusted  to  our  level,  a  free 
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flow  of  goods  based  on  need  will  take  place 
between  such  nations  and  the  United  States. 

Our  Nation  can  be  independent  in  the  mat- 
ter, maintain  a  free  capital  economy,  and  a 
republican  form  of  government.  With  a 
98-percent  self-sufBclent  economy,  we  can 
maintain  an  American  parity,  regardless  of 
what  steps  the  world  may  take.  But.  as  our 
brother's  keeper,  we  should  reach  out  a  help- 
ing hand  to  bring  our  neighboring  nations 
up  to  a  higher  level. 

That  this  is  possible  and  desirous  Is  re- 
vealed In  an  article  by  Madame  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  For  a  number  of  years  China  as  a 
nation  stabilized  the  prices  of  its  farm  prod- 
ucts and  enjoyed  a  wonderful  period  of  pros- 
perity called  the  Golden  Age. 

Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  In  her  article 
points  out  that  due  to  the  war,  farm  prices 
have  Increased  In  China  and  as  a  result  they 
have  had  the  greatest  prosperity  since  that 
period  In  Chinese  history.  She  reveals  how 
the  Chinese  people,  t>ecau8e  of  the  Increased 
Income  from  higher  prices  are  sending  chil- 
dren to  school,  who  otherwl.se  would  not  have 
that  opportunity,  and  how.  they  are  remodel- 
ing and  improving  the  sanitation  of  their 
homes.  She  also  added  that  in  the  post-war 
era.  China  doesn't  Intend  to  be  exploited  and 
wishes  to  maintain  a  fair  price  for  her 
products. 

It  may  seem  like  an  indictment  of  modern 
Chinese  Intelligence  that  it  required  a  war  to 
bring  about  conditions  which  their  fore- 
fathers brought  about  through  wisdom  and 
arithmetic. 

We  have  no  right  to  criticize  them,  how- 
ever, because  In  the  period  from  1910-40  our 
Nation  has  had  two  periods — 1910-14  and 
1925-29 — either  cf  which  can  be  called  a 
golden  age  because  of  the  price  balance  at 
pailty  between  our  farmers,  laboring  men,  and 
industry. 

But  In  spite  of  that  recent  record  our  Na- 
tion dldnt  have  the  intelligence  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  $255,000,000,000  of  national  Income 
from  1930  to  1940.  Our  failure  to  solve  the 
economic  riddle  In  ovir  Nation  brought  abo\it 
more  despair  and  heartache  than  the  First 
World  War. 

It  did  more  than  that,  however,  because 
our  failure  to  take  the  lead  In  solving  the 
economic  riddle  of  the  world,  even  though 
the  Lord  gave  us  an  almost  perfect  Govern- 
ment and  complete  economy,  helped  bring 
about  the  present  war.  In  which  our  sons  are 
again  paying  with  their  blood  for  the  eco- 
nomic mistakes  of  their  fathers. 

If  any  semblance  of  free  government  shall 
prevail,  and  If  world  civilization  shall  be  pre- 
served, we  dare  not  let  it  happen  again. 

Are  the  people  in  the  United  States  willing 
to  devote  the  time,  the  effort,  and  the 
finances  to  carry  on  an  educational  program 
that  will  be  needed  to  change  the  course  of 
the  world  from  chaos  to  prosperity?  Time  will 
tell,  and  may  God  forgive  them  If  they  are  not. 


Pianned    tcononiy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  NtW  YORK 

t 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE? 

Tuesday.  December  15.  1942 

Mr.  COLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  New 
Deal  in  administering  public  affairs  has 
been  founded  upon  the  theory  of  a 
planned  economy.  During  all  tho.se 
years  there  have  been  some  who  h.ve 
disputed  the  wisdom  of  a  planned  cccn- 
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omy  which  has  not  been  grcu:.:i  cl  in 
the  wisdom  of  practical  experience. 
Many  instances  of  the  fallacies  of  the 
New  Deal  have  been  disclosed  in  the  past, 
a  very  few  have  been  acknowledged  by 
their  parent.s.  Now  comes  another  dis- 
closure by  an  eminent  analyst  ot  gov- 
ernment who  is  acknowledged  for  his 
sound  judgment  and  impartiality.  David 
Lawrence,  wherein  he  set.s  fu'hi  th-  l'..;I- 
ure  of  the  New  Deal  both  to  clo.i mr:  o 
and  to  plan  in  connection  with  tlv  t  ij;  - 
rent  hod^e-podge  of  fuel-oil  rationmg. 
It  is  extended  herewith  in  order  that  the 
public  may  have  the  benefit  of  his  views. 

OiL^  Rations  Chilly  for  Nrw  Deal — Lack  of 
Planning  Held  Typical  of  "Planned 
Economy" 

(By   David    Lawrence) 

For  many  years  the  term  Nev;  Deal  has  been 
synonymous  with  "planned  economy."  Some 
day.  Its  sponsors  said,  the  State  would  plan 
the  economic  life  of  the  Nation. 

Today,  under  the  stress  of  war,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  "planned  economy"  has  ccme. 
And  the  new  dealers  are  In  office.  They 
have  plenty  cf  public  funds,  plenty  of  au- 
thority and  plenty  of  controls  over  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  citizens. 

But  the  citizens  are  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  if  what  they  are  living  under  today  Is 
"planned  economy,"  then  somebody  has  failed 
to  provide  the  plan  and  somebody  has  failed 
to  show  the  economy. 

For  there  has  been  a  lack  of  planning  to 
provide  tires,  a  lack  of  planning  to  provide 
sugar,  a  lack  of  planning  to  provide  a  bal- 
anced food  supply,  a  lack  of  planning  to 
provide  gasoline,  and  now  a  lack  of  planning 
to  provide  fuel  oil  to  keep  people  warm  in 
winter. 

RECORDS     REFUTE     ALIDIS 

It  Will  be  asserted  that  many  of  the 
circumstances  were  unforeseen  because  the 
demands  of  a  huge  Army  and  Navy  could  not 
be  foretold.  But  the  records  are  full  of  warn- 
ings concerning  the  expected  shortages  and 
the  records  are  full  of  administrative  blunders 
In  trying  to  meet  those  shortages. 

The  real  trouble  today  is  that  thoj-e  in 
power  In  the  Government  have  refused  to 
listen  to  the  advice  of  the  people  of  experience 
and  they  scorn  the  help  of  persons  who  hap- 
pen to  have  been  successful  In  business 
management. 

The  reason  for  this  stems  from  the  attitude 
of  President  Roosevelt  himself  toward  most 
businessmen.  His  subordinates  have  taken 
their  cue  from  him.  Because  he  constantly 
carries  on  a  class  feud  with  the  successfvQ 
management  men  of  America,  his  lieutenants 
do  likewise 

When  Mr  Roosevelt  puts  a  top  celling  on 
salaries,  his  associates  put  a  celling  on  such 
things  as  fuel  oil.  Thus  the  new  regulatloru 
provide  that  If  a  man  happens  to  have  a  home 
larger  than  a  cottage,  built  with  the  savings 
of  a  lifetime  of  toll  and  not  necessarily  from 
the  clipped  coupons  of  inherited  wealth,  he 
and  his  family  must  suffer. 

CVT    EXCEEDS    ESTIMAtTIS 

The  public  was  told  a  few  months  ago  that 
It  might  expect  a  cut  of  a  fourth  or  as  much 
as  a  third  In  their  fuel  oil.  but  even  the  peo- 
ple In  smaller  homes  were  not  warned  that 
they  might  expect  a  cut  of  50  percent  in  some 
Instances,  making  It  Impossible  for  them  to 
heat  with  oil  and.  If  they  had  in  cc  ..  r-  l  le 
equipment,  making  It  Imposslbh'  f  r  t;,tm 
to  have  hardly  any  heat  at  all.  But  ii  i'  v.!  e 
necessary  to  cut  that  deeply,  'vhv  wi-e  (ju  tas 
for  the  whole  winter  revealed  •  ■  .  •  i  . :y 
after  he  had  burned  up  his  October  and  No^ 
vember  oil  based  on  the  belief  that  he  would 
get  a  one-third  cut? 
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Ey  some  peculiar  formula  which  could  only 
be  born  in  the  mind  of  a  New  Oeal  brain 
truster,  some  people  who  got  1,000  gallons 
last  year  for  a  whole  season  find  themselves 
with  about  half  that  amount,  while  others 
find  themselves  with  more  than  they  had  last 
year. 

The  formula  is  one  that  takes  no  account 
of  the  exposure  of  a  dwelling  to  winds  and 
no  account  of  the  fact  that  even  if  only  three 
people  live  in  a  house  it  has  to  be  heated 
evenly  to  avoid  illness  and  that  if  raou  peo- 
ple live  in  the  same  house  this  year  than  lt.st 
year  no  increase  in  fuel  is  required. 

But  even  if  the  heat  formula  were  work- 
able, the  lack  of  planning  In  handling  deliv- 
eries is  even  more  of  a  blunder.  Tank  drivers 
spend  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  filling  out  red  tape  coupon  forms  and 
certificates  while  other  customers  wait  for  oil. 
Trucks  must  make  more  deliveries  than  be- 
fore and  transport  less  oil  each  time  because 
of  the  limits  on  each  period  of  consumption, 
thus  increasing  the  problem  of  tires  and  gas 
and  personnel. 

INNOCENTS   PtTNISHEa 

The  whole  thing  appears  to  have  been  based 
on  the  suspicion  that  there  might  be  some 
chiselers  or  that  people  might  burn  more  fuel 
In  one  period  than  In  another.  The  very  flexi- 
bility they  should  have  had  to  enable  them  to 
conform  to  weather  changes  has  been  denied 
them.  And  in  order  to  prevent  the  few  who 
might  cheat  from  getting  a  little  more  oil.  99 
percent  have  to  be  punished  with  a  scheme 
that  delays  their  deliveries  and  makes  them 
freeze. 

The  ration  boards  are  overworked  and  lack 
funds  to  get  proper  working  tools  and  per- 
sonnel. 

Rather  than  remove  from  office  any  of  the 
Incompetent  new  dealers  when  they  have 
plainly  blundered,  the  President,  with  per- 
haps more  respect  for  his  pride  than  the  plight 
of  his  countrymen,  sticks  to  the  blunderers. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  will  be  known  in  history  as  a 
great  leader  inspirationally  on  war  alms  and 
strategy,  but  his  many  friends  will  regret  that 
a  record  of  t)elng  one  of  the  poorest  adminis- 
trators who  ever  sat  In  the  White  House  is 
being  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  fellow  citl- 
zen=  because  he  allows  the  incompetent  to  re- 
man ffice  while  blacklisting  the  most  suc- 
cesslui  c  :.  America  for  having  opposed 
him  01  1    ~  •  V-  (  nments  in  "planned  economy." 


Paging  Horatio  Alger? 


KXTFNSION    OF   REM. ARKS 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

■■"  F    \::.  uniAN 
IN  THE  HOUfeE  OF  P.EPRE^EXTATR^ES 

Tuesday.  December  15,  1942 

M:      WOODRUFF    of    Michigan.     Mr. 

Spt'iik'T.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

!    mark.>  ;n  t!ie  Record.  1  include  the  fol- 

'    IciwiiiL'    fditoiial    frorn    [he   Washington 

Dahv  N.-\v>,  of  Dpcemb.T  15    1942: 

1  ACUNG  i!''p..».r:o  a:-uIs: 

.A  nicv cnicr.t  has  been  rising  in  the  closing 
Congress  v.hiCh,  since  November  3,  has  bet  u 
ferhiiE;  its  oat.^,  to  nullify  that  $25,000  sal&:v 
cpihiu:  ur'.pc^(,  ci  by  Execut;\-e  LirUcr  ui.rier 
the  Pr.ce  SUibhizatuui  Act.  The  nic.  (urient 
will  be  accelerated  lu  tne  non  "h.n.e  ciuck" 
Congress  which  convenes  January  6,  and,  as 
all  portents  now  Indicate,  with  blood  in  its 
eye. 


Not  the  least  element  In  the  situation  is 
the  fa:t  that  the  Executive  action  was  taken 
after  the  proposal  had  been  turned  down  in 
Congress.  The  amour  propre  of  the  sup- 
posedly equal  and  coordinate  legislative 
branch    is   therefore   much   involved 

But  deeper  than  that.  Involved  al.so  is  a 
lot  more  than  the  superficial  and  at  llrs-t 
glance  seemingly  simple  proposition  of 
whether  or  not  825.000,  allegedly  although 
not  necessarily  net,  is  enough  for  one  to 
live  on 

The  «25,000  limitation  has  been  scrambled 
In  v.'ith  the  idea  of  freezing  or  fLxing,  all 
wages  and  salaries  But  the  limit  isn  t 
actually  a  fixing.  It  is  a  cutting.  It  is 
another  sock-the-rich  proposition.  While  the 
Stabilization  Act  Is  merely  designed  to  main- 
tain the  salary  and  wage  status  quo,  the 
S25.OO0  directive  pulls  the  rug  from  under 
the  sc-called  big  shot,  and  instead  of  fixing, 
it  pares  him  down  And.  further.  It  actually 
costs  the  United  States  Treasury  money  m 
return   for  this,  the  latest,  class  angle 

Since  only  about  3,000.  at  outside  estimate, 
are  tcuched  by  the  edict,  and  since  the  re-st 
of  our  130.000.000  people  have  troubles 
aplenty,  too.  nowadays,  it  Is  not  to  he  ex- 
pecte<i  that  130.000.000.  minus  the  3,000.  are 
going  to  sob  about  the  personal  problems 
of  the  3.000. 

But  what  is  causing  the  concern  Is  whether 
we  are  having  imbedded  in  our  way  of  life, 
because  of  warfare,  a  new  philosophy  that 
outlav/s  the  Incentive  which  made  our  coun- 
trj'.  with  all  its  faults,  the  most  productive, 
the  richest,  and  the  freest  in  all  the  wide 
world:  much  of  which  wide  world  we  now  hav» 
as  our  guest. 

We  repeat,  "with  all  its  faults';  with  all  its 
Jay  Goulds,  and  grafts,  and  Ohio  gangs,  and 
speculative  sprees,  with  all  Its  predatory  per- 
versions, with  all  its  consequent  peaks  and 
valleys.  But  we  didn't  get  to  be  the  richest, 
the  most  productive,  and  the  freest  In  tho 
world  by  doing  everythir.;:  wrong. 

What,  for  example,  ha.'-  Henry  Ford  been. 
worth?  What  should  have  been  the  limit 
of  his  pay?  Starting  with  less  than  a  shoe- 
string, in  20  years  he  built  himself  a  personal 
bankroll  of  half  a  billion,  the  while  ralsir? 
wages,  cutting  *t>  prices  i  f  hi-  niiiducr  ex- 
panding empicymei.t,  chaug.up  the  v.h.:,.e 
course  of  our  Nations  life,  and,  because  of 
that  oank  roil,  being  able  to  tell  Wall  STert 
where  to  head  in  when  it  tried  u  uiKt  '..  ;  i 
over  In  the  pinch  of  the  first  post-war  de- 
pression. Talk  about  vour  re^-oIuticniFt^. 
What  tC-  u-  Henry?  But  u  luc  ^>-'  ulri  Fcr-l 
have  beeu  paid?  Should  tht  c.:p:Ui:  >t» 
created  have  come  from  the  taxpuvc-h  Or 
could  it  have  been  created  at  that  tcuice? 

To  the  man  who's  got  a  dollar  the  fellow 
with  $10  is  a  rich  so-and-so;  and  to  the  one 
who  is  earning  11.000  a  year  the  person  with 
SIO.OCO  Is  likewise.  Envy  r;  •-,  r<her  guy 
buys  our  baby  no  shoes.  I:  n.ere  y  galvan- 
izes the  dog-ln-the-manger  Instinct  that  la 
latent  In  all  of  us. 

So  the  real  heart  of  the  question  comes  to 
this:  Shall  we  forget  Horatio  Alger? 

Remember  Horatio?  Not,  probably.  If  you 
are  teen-age.  But  he  Is  still  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.  He  was  the  popular  ex- 
pression of  the  Au;'':  ..  t  i  .'■  T;m" — 1832. 
through  the  gay  luneiie-s-  ih-  America  with 
the  growing  pains,  the  winnu.L:  f  tl.t  Wis  . 
and  all  that.  His  theme  was  .hv  ,vs  !hr  :-;.!;,■  . 
barefoot  boy  to  bi^.'  '■h,  ;  T'  iv.  T(iT:p:'  s 
Career,  Sink  cr  Swini  ?^u,;  -:  -lu--  F'UiMf"--  • 
Fortunes  cf  Jasper  K' ;  *  h;  .,  .^;  >i:.h  iUu'.  .-u 
Brave  and  Bold.  The  Errand  Boy,  or  How  Ph;l 
Breni  Won  Success.  Horatio's  memory  lin- 
gers on. 

Are  we  droppi.'ig  the  idea  of  doing  it  the 
hard  way?  Are  we  all  seeking  a  featherbed 
on  the  Government  pay  roll,  taking  In  each 
other's  washing  being  the  future  limit  cf 
our  ambition? 
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I.lGsc  questions  ere  arising  as  the  f 
dal  ImpUcation  of  limiting  Incentive 
to  dawn  on  Capitol  H.U      Hence  thr 
line  "Plan  In  House  seeks   to  nallLfy 
celling." 

Pertinent  to  the  general  subject  Is  a 
release  we  have  received  from  a  trade 
llcation   called    Land  o"   Lakes   News 
what  are  desc/ioed  as  "10  points  tha: 
little  and  are  worth  so  much": 

1.  You  cannot   bring   about  proppc 
dlsccuragtng  thrift 

2   You    cannot    strengthen    th' 
weakening  the  strong. 

3.  You  cannot  help  sma!l  rr 
down  big  m"»n. 

4.  Ycu  cannot  help  the  poor  by 
the  rich. 

5  You  cannot  lift  the  wage  earner  hi  pxill- 
1ns;  the  wage  payer  down 

6  You  cannot  keep  T.ut  of  trouble  by  ^pend- 
ing more  than  your  Income. 

7.  You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of 
man  by  Inciting  class  hr.tred. 
/s.  You  cannot  establish  sound  security  on 
borrowed  money 

9    You  cannot  build  character  and  ci)urage 
by  taking  away  a  man's  Initiative  and| 
pendence 

10.  You  cannot  help  men  permnnenltly  by 
doing  for  them  what  they  could  and  i '. 
do  fur  themselves 
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V7e  shcu'd  bring  to  the  attention  r! 

sent-  day  j?enerations  the  heroic  st 
and  success  cf  our  pioneer  ancesrcri  cf  a 
hundr -ci  -v-- ars  ago.  A-  a  p.-.*-  .;  n{v  re- 
mr.rks  I  inciur!'-  :\  r^.r.-'  :n--  -.--i:;-:  .; 
written  by  Vv\i'-rr  Mc  a.  r.iu-r.,  w.. :  . 
executive  secretai-y  of  the  Oregon  [Trail 
Centennial  Advisory  Committee.  This 
article  appeared  in  the  Oregon  Jouriial  in 
its  issue  of  S'lr.i.Tv.  November  JJ  |1342, 
and  is  as  foUo'.vs: 
Ce.vtennlvl  or  Oregon  T--.::    o^-r^--  C; 

TtJNTTT  To  RrvriALIZE  IDEAL3 

(By  Walter  Meacham.  executive  secittary, 
Oregon  Trail  Centennial  Advisory  |ccm- 
mittee) 

Tr-p  Old  Orr-nn  Trail  Centennial  ::.  IJ43 
",  >  ..car-G  ;, .  ::  '■v-;  aper  men  and  putiicity 
expi-.'i.s  i.i  be  a  uA  ural,"  and  great  plans 
were  made  to  celebrate  It.  Portland  planned 
an  all-summer  show  en  a  miniature  W3rlds 
fair  basis;  other  towns  along  the  tr?.:!  had 
ambitious  celebrations  in  mln  ; 
Influx  of  tourist  travel  wns  ex^ccicd  T". 
war.  however,  stopped  all  such  plans,  fcr  the 
war  effort  comes  lirst.  But  the  Old  O  egon 
Trail  Centennial  Is  of  such  national  sl^ifl. 
|"T  ►^  ■"•  ■  i'=  i^bservance  ccircl  r 
'•^  .1  ■■  '  ■'  .'-'■:•:!.  an  observance  take-  r. 
frcn:  h  xar  effort,  but  rather  aids  it.  or  it 
strc^r  _  ;.a-rloii.sm  and  the  preservaticn  of 
American  history,  American  traditions]  and 
American  ideals. 


A  nat.on  without  pride  In  Its  history  can- 
nr*  hope  to  become  or  remain  a  flrst-class 
power.  While  big  celebrations  are  out, 
there  arc  no  restrictions  on  an  observance. 
The  former  is  over  in  a  few  days,  then  the 
fever  subside?  and  the  motive  is  forgotten. 
An  observance  is  quieter,  has  a  deeper  mean- 
ing, and  continues  indefinitely.  So.  perhaps. 
It  is  fortunate  that  we  are  obser\-ing  rather 
than  celebrating. 

Two  closely  linked  events  In  American  his- 
tory are  to  be  commemorated  in  1943.  That 
year  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  first  civil  government  west  of 
the  Rockies.  It  was  May  2.  1843.  that  a  small 
group  of  settlers  gathered  at  Champceg  on 
the  banks  of  the  Willamette  River,  declared 
their  independence,  and  set  up  a  provisional 
government  of  the  American  plan  fcr  the 
Or^^gon  country 

During  the  autumn  of  chat  year  a  train 
of  covered  wagons  bearing  about  1.000  men, 
women,  and  children  rolled  do^n  the  slopes 
of  the  blue  mountains  to  reenforce  that  In- 
fant government  and  to  give  as-^urance  that 
the  American  fiag  would  continue  to  fly  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  actors  in  that  heroic  pioneer  drama 
can-.e  from  practically  every  State  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  They  had  carried  our 
American  clviiiz.-^tlon  across  the  continent, 
and  they  made  the  final  strokes  which  gave 
us  a  two-ocean  counti7.  E^very  State  in  our 
Union  is  vitally  interested  In  these  history- 
shaping  events  of  1843.  like  the  compact 
maue  on  the  Mayflower;  like  these  events 
occurring  at  Plymouth  Rock.  Independence 
Hall.  Old  South  Church,  the  Alamo,  and 
Sutter's  Fort.  They  are  an  intrinsic  part  of 
our  great  nation.il  heritage.  It  is  important 
th.1t  they  be  taught  in  their  vibrant  truth- 
fulness to  the  youth  of  America.  It  is  vital 
to  the  future  of  our  Nation  that  these  things 
be  net  forgotten.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  these  stirring  stories  of  American  coui- 
age,  vision,  and  Independence  should  be  more 
convincingly  told. 

Our  1943  centennial  offers  a  matchless  op- 
portunity to  '^l\  to  the  youth  of  America  the 
great  story  of  the  carrying  of  our  Nation 
from  sea  to  shining  sea.  In  this  epic  are 
stirring  tales  of  our  Indians,  our  explorers, 
mountain  men.  missionaries,  and  home- 
bULlding  settlers  who  made  the  conquest  if 
our  great  West.  Here  Is  a  chance  for  teach- 
.  ers  to  enrich  and  vitalize  their  v.ork  In  geog- 
raphy, history.  Engli.sh,  nature  study,  art, 
music,  manual  training,  and  domestic 
science. 

In  a  word,  here  is  a  golden  opportunity 
to  teach  our  American  youth  what  it  cost  to 
put  the  stars  in  pur  flag.  Realizing  the  na- 
tional Importance  of  this  story  for  all  Amer- 
ica, leaders  In  the  educational  field  propose 
that  we  give  prominence  to  the  story  of  the 
founding  of  the  old  Oregon  Country  and  of 
the  Old  Oregon  Trail,  In  1943  and  thereafter. 
In  response  to  this  call  for  help  and  guid- 
ance In  this  work,  leaders  in  Oregon  are  tub- 
mi  tting  a  definite  but  flexible  plan  of  action. 

OREGON    PLAN    WINS    PAVOB    OF    ASSOCIATION 
LEADFES 

T-ils  program  is  known  as  the  Oregon 
plan.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  leading  edu- 
cators in  Oregon  and  elsewhere.  The  plan 
was  formulated  by  the  Oregon  Council. 
American  Pioneer  Trails  Association,  and  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  centennial  advisory 
committee  appointed  by  Governor  Bprague 
with  Philip  H.  Parrish.  editor  of  the  edito- 
rial page  of  the  Oregonlan.  as  chairman 
When  Walter  Meacham.  secretary  of  the  Ore- 
gon Council,  went  to  the  national  convention 
of  the  American  Pioneer  Trails  Assocatlon 
In  Kansas  City  last  September,  he  took  the 
Oregon  plan  with  him  and  presented  it  to 
the  convention.  It  was  endorsed  and  3d'"'pt- 
ed  by  that  assembly,  and  Dr.  Howard  Dnc-rs 
and  QVlier  educators  present  declared  that  It 


should  be  carried  Into  ev'«ry  school  In  Amer- 
ica. 

The  chief  object  of  the  Oregon  plan  Is  to 
teach  American  history  In  an  interesting, 
realistic  manner,  to  develop  an  appreciation 
of 'pioneer  life  in  general;  to  disclose  how 
character  traits  were  developed  through  the 
hardships  and  disappointments  encountered, 
to  revive  the  pride  and  love  for  our  Ameri- 
can Institutions. 

Because  history  and  geograpliy  go  hand  in 
hand,  a  knowledge  of  the  climate,  topog- 
raphy and  geography  of  the  West  is  neces- 
sary in  the  study  of  history. 

The  Indians  offer  en  IntorefJting  sidelight. 
There  were  many  tribes  encountered  on  the 
trail  to  Oregon — Kaws,  Pawnees,  Sioux, 
Crows.  Shoshcncs,  Cayuses,  and  the  Colum- 
bia River  tribes.  The  Western  pioneers 
learned  much  from  the  Indians  In  obtaining 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  from  surrounding 
Nature.  The  wapato  and  camas  were  suc- 
culent Indian  foods  which  added  to  the 
larder  of  many  pioneer  families  until  their 
flelds  cfme  Into  production.  How  the  In- 
dians slowly  adopted  the  white  man's  ways 
is  another  part  of  the  picture.  Several  tribes 
were  decimated  or  entirely  wiped  out  by  con- 
tact T'ith  the  white  mant  Only  the  strongest 
and  most  adaptable  stirvlvcd. 

A  person  remembers  vijjat  he  see^  much 
better  than  what  he  hears  or  reads.  By  com- 
bining all  three,  he  accumulates  knowledge 
and  Impressions  which  remain  with  him. 
Reading  about  life  on  the  Oregon  Trail,  fol- 
lowed by  trips  to  historic  landmarks  and 
over  the  old  trails  gives  the  student  a  visual 
as  well  as  a  book  knowledge  which  is  most 
helpful.  Taking  part  in  dramatizations  of 
such  subjects  as  the  gathering  at  Independ- 
ence, Mo.,  for  the  jurap-cff  to  the  Oregon 
country;  the  formation  of  the  provisicaal 
government  at  Champoeg;  Dr.  McLoughlin 
welccmins  the  emigrants  to  Fort  Vancouver; 
making  camp  on  the  trail,  etc.,  gives  a  per- 
sonal touch  and  association  which  cannot  be 
obtained  from  books  alone. 

The  Oregon  Trail  Centennial  offers  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  adults 
for  creative  work  lu  painting,  sculpture,  carv- 
ing, writing,  pceiiy,  and  music.  Reviving 
pioneer  scenes  and  characters  through  minia- 
ture objects  provides  a  liberal  and  lasting 
education  in  history.  One  cf  the  finest  ex- 
hibits of  that  kind  In  the  West  l.s  found  in 
the  State  historical  museum  in  Denver,  Colo. 
Capt.  Robert  Grays  discovery  of  the 
Oregon,  the  great  river  of  the  West,  which  he 
named  for  his  ship — the  Columbia — first  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  East  to  the  north 
Pacific  coast.  Tlien  Lewis  and  Clark  made 
their  celebrated  Journey  of  discovery  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  1804-«.  Fol- 
lowing that  expedition,  the  fur-tradSjg  in- 
dustry was  established  in  the  Northwest. 
John  Jacob  Astor  of  New  York  City  sent  out 
two  e.xpeditlons.  one  by  lard  and  one  by  sea. 
Beth  expeditions  met  with  many  tragedies 
and  loss  of  life,  but  they  accomplished  their 
object,  the  establishment  of  a  fur-trading 
pest  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  which 
was  named  Astoria  in  honor  of  the  originator 
of  the   enterprise. 

Clc.<=e  on  the  heels  of  the  traders  came  the 
missionaries.  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  the 
cross  was  firmly  Implanted  In  the  Oregon 
Country.  The  missionaries  were  colonizers 
as  well  as  preachers  and.  because  of  their 
pioneer  efforts,  colleges  and  universities 
flourish   today. 

The  vanguard  of  settlers  who  came  on 
horseback,  on  foot,  and  by  boat,  v,-rote  to  their 
relatives  and  friends  In  the  East  telling  them 
of  Ihe  salubrious  climate,  the  luxuriant  pas- 
tures, the  productive  soil,  the  tall  trees,  and 
the  waters  teeming  with  fish.  There  were 
many  rea-sons  why  men  left  their  comfortable 
homes,  their  business,  their  friends,  to  begin 
life  anew  in  a  strange  lard.  Many  came  to 
better  their  conditions;  some  came  to  benefit 
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their  health:  some  came  to  take  up  the  rich, 
free  land  which  was  open  for  settlement,  some 
came  fcr  adventure.  Perhaps  Jesse  Apple- 
gate's  reason  is  as  good  as  any— it  v.li.  Dps*  ;:;y 

COVERED-WACON     TP.^II,     ONCF:     Rf^FMPItn     AKMY 

I.\    KSTKE.M 

The  covered  wagon,  th'^  fxr:ii-i'.e  .'-ynibul 
of  the  Old  Oregon  Trail,  did  not  Dr-'^k 
through  to  the  Willamette  Valley  m  i  i.e 
grand  push.  Its  pr  trrs,-  was  slow  unci  .grad- 
ual, beginning  in  le.H)  when  10  wiig  rib  left 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  went  as  far  as  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  returning 
with  a  rich  load  of  fur'^  Frr  n:..:y  yea:.^ 
Fort  Hall  was  the  terrr.;:\i!;  f  •  \\v  w  fi  :i 
road.  The  epochal  ye.r  U4J  i  .  .t  >.- 
eied  wagon  blaze  the  O  tm  n  T:  .;  Ir  u^li 
to  the  Columbia  and  V.'.:.  nnt-: -c  Vai.tys, 
The  years  following  saw  hire*  r-  migrations  to 
the  West,  Oregon,  Ut.ih.  CaUiurnia,  and, 
later  on,  to  Montana,  Nevada,  and  Colorado. 
Tliose  were  armies  of  peace  which  came  to 
conquer  the  wilderness,  but  their  casualties 
w-ere  greater  than  those  of  many  a  battle- 
field. Thousands  of  graves  lined  the  west- 
ern trails,  occupied  by  those  who  died  of 
hardship,  (disease,  and  Indian  attack,  and 
most  of  tno.«e  graves  were  unmarked 

Many  of  the  wagons  fell  apart  from  the 
blistering  heat,  and  oxen  died  because  of 
poor  feed  and  hard  labor.  Treasured  house- 
hold articles  had  to  be  abandoned  and  even 
food  was  left  beside  the  trail,  for  anyone 
to  take  who  desired.  In  places  the  Oregon 
Trail  looked  as  though  a  defeated,  retreat- 
ing   army    was   on    the    march. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  covered  wagon. 
the  conquest  of  the  West  would  have  been 
greatly  delayed.  It  served  as  a  home  on 
wheels  for  the  2.000-mile  Journey,  a  shelter 
from  storm  and  heat.  In  the  capacious  box 
of  his  wagon,  the  emigrant  carried  the  seeds 
of  future  harvests;  on  it  was  tied  the  plow, 
the  ax,  and  other  farm  implements;  beside 
it  was  driven  the  nucleus  of  future  herds. 
When  the  trek  was  ended.  It  served  in  the 
lowly  capacities  of  a  farm  wagon,  hauling 
wood,  rails,  and  produce.  Today  it  is  seen 
only  In  museums,  but  its  memory  lives  as 
the  symbol   of  a  great  adventure. 

The  original  Oregon  Country  comprised  all 
territory  from  the  summit  of  the  Rockies  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  from  tho  ?v!  x  - 
can  possessions  on  the  soutli  to  the  R.^.-  ai; 
domain  on  the  north.  When  divided.  ;•  g  ive 
a  province  to  Great  Britain,  and  addid  nve 
stars  to  the  American  fiag.  Those  five  stars 
were  put  there  by  Intrepid  men  and  women 
who  feared  naught.  Every  school  child  in 
the  land  should  know  of  the  sacrifices  which 
those  stars  represent,  and  should  take  an 
eternal  vow  to  keep  them  there. 

There  is  a  general  lack  of  knrwlrci^r  re- 
garding the  old  trails  and  l  dr  :k.« 
Though  Champoeg  lies  at  Portln;  s  sue 
door,  only  a  small  percentage  cf  its  :ts  t;.  :  ;> 
have  ever  visited  it.  and  many  school  children 
do  not  know  where  it  is  located.  Other 
towns  along  the  trail  are  Just  ps  lacking  In 
knowledge.  Only  a  few  of  our  citizens  have 
ever  visited  the  McLoughlin  home  In  Oregon 
City.  Very  few  of  our  school  children  ever 
heard  the  stirring  story  of  Joseph  Gale  and 
the  Star  of  Oregon;  of  Tabitha  Brown,  of  Joe 
Meek,  Jesse  Applegate,  Joe  Lane,  or  of  other 
incidents  and  pioneers  who  made  history 
for  America.  History  Is  made  up  of  such 
incidents  and  persons,  for  history  does  not 
make  itself.  The  Oregon  Trail  Centennial 
offers  our  boys  and  girls  and  our  citizens  in 
general  an  opportunity  to  enrich  their  k;.  w:- 
edge  and  enlist  their  cooperation  in  reviving 
and  revitalizing  history,  the  foundation  of 
our  State  and^our  Nation. 

In  this  work  all  are  Invited  to  taki^  n  p.ir:  : 
The  churches  with  their  glorious  background 
of  vision  and  sacrifice,  the  patriotic  and  fra- 
ternal societies,  the  service  clubs,  Boy  and 


Girl  Scouts,  the  newspapers  and  the  public 
In  general.  Now  is  the  time  to  prove  that 
we  are  Americans,  by  deeds,  not  words.  The 
Old  Oregon  Trail  Centennial  is  not  Oregon's 
exclusive  property,  it  belongs  to  the  Nation, 
and  we  are  inviting  the  Nation  to  participate 
in  its  observance.  Ours  is  the  task  of  leader- 
ship, and  we  have  accepted  the  reEpcnsibility. 

We  have  wandered  far  from  the  homely 
virtues  of  our  ancestors.  Soft  living  has 
dwarfed  our  vision,  dulled  our  memory  and 
stunted  our  fraternity.  In  covered  wagon 
days  as  the  women  sat  about  the  campfires 
along  the  trail,  tli>:  v  cxr'i^.r.f  r'  *he  precious 
.'•eeds  they  wi  ic  fi);-.ri:.:,i:  ~  ."  ;•.;  ,;sly  to  make 
-ardens  i:.  ::..  p:  n.  ,m.;  :,.,::  They  also 
txchanced  reoipes  .,::.r\  ht  :pca  cue  another 
('.■■:.  >'^  >  t>  i^n'i  ::,(  nd  clothing.  The  men 
h>  Ipiti  tucii  oUur  to  repair  broken  wagons 
and  harness.  The  best  food  was  saved  for 
those  who  were  ill. 

At  the  end  of  the  trail  when  homes  and 
communities  were  established,  there  was 
neither  riches  nor  poverty.  Everyone  worked 
and  it  was  considered  disgrace  to  accept 
charity.  Those  were  the  days  of  rugged  in- 
dividualism and  all  that  the  pioneers  asked 
was  to  be  left  alone  to  work  out  their  own 
destiny.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  Gov- 
ernment owing  every  man  a  living. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  spiritual  rebirth,  for 
a  return  to  the  God  of  our  fathers,  for  only 
by  so  doing  can  America  survive.  The  times 
offer  a  definite  challenge  to  the  churches  of 
our  land  to  point  the  way  in  this  revival. 
A  return  morally  and  fraternally  to  covered 
wagon  days  and  America  would  be  made  the 
better  for  it.  The  centennial  ob.servance 
offers  that  opportunity. 


Senator  Norri.s  of  Nebr.iska 


IXTENSION    OF   RLMAKIvS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  15   (legislative  day 

of  Mnridau    Nnreivber  30^.  1942 

Mr.  BARKLEY  Mi.  Prc-idont,  yes- 
terday I  a.sk.d  tliat  several  editorials 
and  articles  a;i;i  wir. c  in  various  news- 
papers and  p.ii.iLdiions  throughout  the 
country  regarding  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebra^kii  'Mi  No-ri.-  i,.-  printed 
in  the  Appt::d,x  n:  '.y.t:  Rkickd.  The 
nittier  exceeded  what  is  allowed  to  be 
prmted  i:i  I'v  Rrmro  without  having 
anestima;.  n.^ci'  ;:  ti  cost.  I  have  had 
the  estimate  made  and  the  cost  will  be 
$495.  I  renew  my  request  for  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorials  and 
articles   bv   r>;:r;i'd  in  the  Record. 

There  ixinc  no  clij notion,  the  matter 
referred  t  >  \\  i  nrci-rod  to  be  printed 
in  tht  Rf(  op.D  as  follows: 

[From  the  Journal  of  Electrical  Workers  of 
December  1942) 

He  wi'll  now  be  spoken  of  as  Norris,  not  as 
Senator  Norris.  He  will  take  his  place  with 
those  who  have  been  called  familiarly  by 
their  last  names,  or  their  first  names,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Republic — Washington, 
Lincoln.  Jefferson. 

He  has  fulfilled  40  years  of  service  in  public 
life,  with  a  sense  of  constant  failure.  That 
sense  of  failure  was  evident  in  his  last  words 
when  he  took  his  departure  from  the  Halls 


of  Congress  this  month.  And  yet  no  public 
oflQclal  has  been  more  successful  than  Norris. 
He  has  been  a  statesman,  without  seeking 
personal  or  Individual  power.  He  has  had 
his  name  connected  with  more  constructive 
legislation  than  any  other  Congressman.  He 
has  never  played  dirty  or  partisan  politics. 
He  tried  to  serve  all  the  people,  and  he  has 
succeeded.  He  has  fought  for  principles 
without  bitterness.  He  has  never  forsaken 
the  underdog.  He  has  been  a  constant  friend 
of  labor.  He  gave  to  the  country  the  key 
to  control  of  antisocial  monopoly  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  He  has  done  all 
these  things  and  done  them  seiflessly.  and 
comes  to  the  end  cf  his  long  career  with  a 
sense  of  failure.  This  is  merely  because  he 
holds  the  people  in  such  regard  and  would 
have  been  happy  to  have  done  much  more 
than  this  if  he  had  been  able. 

The  State  of  Nebraska,  which  repudiated 
him  In  the  last  election,  will  in  the  future 
wonder  why  it  made  this  error  of  Judgment 
and  will  build  monuments  to  him. 


[From  the  Yellowstone  of  November  26   IP42] 
George  W.  Norris 

The  defeat  of  Senator  George  W  Norris 
in  the  recent  election  should  bring  a  blush 
of  shame  to  the  people  of  Nebraska.  It  wa« 
the  defeat  of  a  statesman  by  a  politician, 
which  too  often  occurs  in  this  country.  Sen- 
ator NoRKis  began  his  public  career  as  a 
Republican  and  labored  for  many  years 
trying  to  liberalize  that  party  but  finding 
this  an  Impossible  task  he  became  an  Inde- 
pendent and  so  remained  both  in  thought 
and  action.  He  thus  did  not  have  the  benefit 
of  any  party  organization,  while  his  success- 
ful opponent  was  Republican  State  chairman 
with  a  representative  in  every  precinct. 

No  American  In  many  generations  was  more 
liberal  in  thought,  honest  of  purpose,  and 
has  a  more  outstanding  record  of  construc- 
tive and  beneficial  legislation  than  this  ven- 
erable statesman.  No  wonder  tears  came  to 
his  tired  eyes,  for  he  could  feel  keenly  the 
dagger  of  Ingratitude  enter  his  noble  heart, 
as  he  said:  'Im  at  the  end  of  the  road." 
When  he  faces  the  All-Just  Judge,  he  will 
hear  the  comforting  words:  "You  have  fought 
a  good  fight;  you  have  kept  the  faith;  enter 
into  the  joy  of  your  Lord." 

Senator  Norris  will  In  January  end  a  most 
distinguished  career  of  40  years  in  the  Con- 
gress of  his  country.  During  this  long  serv- 
ice he  labored  unceasingly  in  the  interest  of 
the  common  people.  He  did  not  follow  the 
usual  course  of  becoming  conservative  wltli 
increasing  age  but  remained  the  true  liberal. 
In  addition  to  a  consistent  liberal  course,  he 
will  be  ever  remembered  for  three  outstand- 
ing achievements:  The  elimination  of  the 
"lame  duck"  session  of  Congress,  the  uni- 
cameral legislature  for  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
and  the  enactment  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

Beginning  In  the  early  horse-and-buggy 
days,  the  new  Congress  elected  in  November 
did  not  meet  until  December  of  the  next  year, 
and  the  old  Congress,  with  many  defeated 
or  "lame  duck"  Congressmen,  met  the  month 
after  the  election  and  legislated  until  March. 
Under  the  present  law.  for  which  Senator 
Norris  fought  for  more  than  a  generation,  the 
new  Congress  meets  in  January  after  the 
election.  It  required  the  wisdom  and  energy 
of  Senator  Norris  to  abolish  this  antiquated 
and  foolish  system. 

The  unicameral,  or  one-house,  nonpartisan, 
legislature  has  worked  most  satisfactorily  in 
Nebraska.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
was  possibly  the  greatest  achievement  of  Sen- 
ator Norris,  as  it  has  had  the  effect  of  break- 
ing the  stranglehold  of  the  electric  monopoly 
and  of  furnishing  the  people  cheaper  light 
and  power. 

The  defeat  of  Senator  Norris  constitutes  an 
Irreparable  loss  to  America.    No  more  fitting 
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tribute  can  b*  paid  h:m  than  to  vise  the  ^orda 
nf  M^rS  Antony  over  Brutus: 

■  T:  .-  vas  the  noblest  Roman  cf  •'.■:::-.  ■ . 
All  the  conspirators  save 
Did  that  they  did  In  er.vy     '  ?-     -   c 
He  only.  In  a  general  honest  though "^ 
And  common  good  tc  aM    made  one  ct 
His  life  was  gentle,  a:,     li-;     •lements 
So  mixed  In  him  that  Nature  might  staiid  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  rfan'!' 


S> 


(From   the  Daj"     .     oy.;        D<i    ■    > 

Senator  NoRRis      f  N"    ;-■-:.  :.  a 

Jected  by  his  home  people  of  Nebru-  < 
forth  as  a  national  phenomenon       H. 
Jected  by  his  home  folks.      He  has  r. 
rejected  by  the  people  of  the  United  S 

In  the  30  years  of  his  service  In  the 
preceded  by  notable  service  in  the  Hcusi 
Senator  has  bf-come  the  Nations   drr: 
what   en   American   statesman   oi.-: 
His  admirers  did  not  always  agrtc    w. 
views.     He  was  given  to  taking  the 
Bide.     He  fought  with  rare  courage,  ski. 
succeEs  in  uphill  battles.      The  Natici 
had   no  counterpart  of   the  persistenc  ' 
ekill    with   which    Norkis   pressed    year 
year  to  destroy  the  "lame  duck"  sys' 
Congress,  and  to  save  Muscle  Shoals  i 
Nation — the    Muscle    Shoals    which 
after  years  into  that  monument  of  his 
manship.  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author 

These  accomplishment-   and  the  cotln 
other  battles  which  he  fought  have 
to  Senator  Norkis  such  national  cor 
as  few  Americans  in  any  public  posit: . 
ever  held.     We  knew  two  things  of  hi 
would  act  his  honest  ccn\ict:on.   no 
what;  he  would  act  with  vigor  upon  th 
vlctlcn    which    he    took.       Because    of 
people  and  press  have  locked  to  Nor 
years  for  their  cue  a^  to  where  the  r 
any  great  issue  lay.     He  was  no  man's 
8»amp.      Supporter  In  general,  as  he 
the  measures  of  the  present  admlnist 
he  made  the  fight  of  his  life  a  few 
ago  against   the  confirmation  of  the 
denfs  appointment  of  a  Federal  judge 
the  Senator  ccnsiderea  outrageously 
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To  Ge,  ...  -  '.V    >.-.  R^:^ 

In  sports,  when  a  champion  Is  defeat 
becomes  Just  an  ex-champ  Not  so  in 
ernraent.  in  statesmanship:  you  have 
defeated  In  Nebra-k.-i  f  i  rt election  as 
tor.  but  you  are  -:...  ai.s  a  ill  contii 
real  champion 

For  four  decades,  yours  has  been  one 
stttmgest  and  truest  voices  in  Congress 
work  has  left  a  permanent  lnipre?.s  upch 
American    institutions.     Your    brave.    I 
ruptible  and  far-sighted  spirit  will  ir.. 
guiding  force  in  our  national  life.     I 
to  see  you  beaten  at  the  polls,  but  I  r 
in    the    conviction    that    your    renr  a  : 
your    influence    will    remain    an     An: 
heritage. 
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fProm    the    Christian    Sc'er.r 
N:)Vember        :  >4_ 

T  ■■    t:-;       '„  !r'-"T*.'M '. n    Ft.    :.i 

are  taking  your  deieat  for  reelection 
Senate  hard.     They  soy  ycu  fe* '»  \    vir  •;, 
service  has  been  repudiatt  u 

failed,   that   the   people   you  i.j. e    h.^^^ 
demned  the  things  you  hcid  most  sa  ; 

It    isn't    so. 

'W'"  d'-'n''  knew  w;--\   •::■•  pc   y  ■>     ;  Ve:i 


btiicVc.   a   SOiivi   n~Ajor.iy   r  ;    .-^r::;:    „: 
perhaps  the  people  of  Neb:     k     ■     •  •:: 
as  you   h.T.  p"   s^     ;,ir?t''v    r:,<'"-  :    :\:     ■;•■   [: 
politics  :c  .-rar.d  iis  Georgf  .N>;ax.:.s   I:.c 
ent.  so  had  you  grcwa  beyL-nd  the  marKli 
a  Jingle  Stale.     Whatever  the  reason,  ycu 
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now  released  from  the  responsibilities  of  sec- 
tional representation  and  parliamentary  re- 
strictions so  you  can  more  fully  asstiroe  your 
position  as  one  of  the  Nation's  great  elder 
fc:a',e5-men. 

F  r  In  the  thoughts  of  the  people.  George 
N'iRH.s  you  stand  for  integrity  and  for  liber- 
alism. When  you  speak,  the  people  listen, 
for  even  il  they  do  not  agree  with  what  you 
say  they  know  it  is  the  unselfish  voice  of 
honesty  that  they  hear.  That  Is  not  failure; 
that  is  success  of  a  kind  vouchsafed  few  men. 

Things  have  char.gcd  in  Washington  since 
you  fi.st  went  there.  George  Norris.  and  you 
have  helped  to  better  them.  Remember  how 
you  had  to  wait  a  year  after  your  election 
before  taking  your  lieat?  There  are  no  "lame 
ducks  ■  in  Congress  now,  thanks  to  you.  Re- 
member how  you  heard  Penrose  bellowing 
over  the  telephone  to  a  Wall  Streeter:  "You 
run  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  I'll  rtui 
•r. -  Senate  of  the  United  States"?  Things 
l.Ke  that  aren't  true  any  mere.  You  helped 
dispatch  them,  Geo  ice  Norris. 

Remember  how  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  punLshed 
you  for  such  a  slight  breach  of  party  rule  as 
voting  with  the  Democrats  for  adjournment 
over  V/ashlngton's  Birthday?  You  helped  end 
things  like  that. 

T*^  ever  again  you  feel  momentarily  discour- 
a?:  I  visit  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
see  in  the  vast  powi-r.  the  thriving  industries, 
the  happy,  model  homes  and  the  romping 
children  the  bright  reward  for  your  fight  to 
wrest  for  the  people  the  liberty  to  develop 
their  own  nattiral  resources  and  to  enjoy 
more  bountifully  their  abundant  bestowals. 

When  you  first  went  to  Washington  butter 
wns  28  cents  a  pound,  a  man's  suit  sold  for 
$10.  and  you  could  buy  a  real  mink  muff  for 
$15.  The  Federal  <3overnment  spent  less  in 
a  year  then  than  It  does  in  a  week  now.  Yes. 
things  have  changed,  have  grown,  have  ac- 
celerated. You  ha\e  kept  pace.  Geosge  Nor- 
ris.    Often  you  ha^e  set  the  pace. 

And  now  a  new  field  of  service  opens  before 
you.  Look  not  at  today's  defeat.  Rather 
look  back  at  the  triumphs  of  good  you  have 
witnessed,  then  loci:  forward  expectantly  with 
good  cheer. 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  November 
(i.  1942) 

Open    LrrrER  to  Senator  George  W.  Nobris 

De.ar  Sen.^tor  NcRRis:  You  said  yesterday, 
conumentmg   on    yoxzr   defeat    Tuesday: 

"I'm  at  the  end  of  the  road.  •  •  •  I 
have  done  my  best  to  repudiate  wrong  and 
evil  in  governmental  affairs.  •  •  •  But  I 
have  utterly  failed.  •  •  •  The  people  I 
love  hav  condemn«'d  the  things  I  held  most 
sacred.  •  •  •  The  election  results  are  a 
repudiation  of  40  years  of  service." 

Senator,  you  are  the  only  man  In  Amer- 
!c  I    who   would  dare  utter  those  words. 

America  knows  you  have  not  failed.  The 
people  you  love  have  not  condemned  your 
vrise.  forthright  political  philosophy.  You 
have  not  been  repudiated. 

This  letter.  Senator,  Is  not  written  merely 
to  mnk"  -  u  feel  better  In  yo\ir  hour  of  de- 
feat :  .vritten  to  state  afresh  the  facts 
a  I)  ut  yo-or  service  to  your  country:  to  look 
:  upon  the  monuments  you  leave  be- 
1  :nd  that  will  stand  as  guideposts  for  gen- 
erations of  Americans  yet  unborn. 

As  a  yoimg  man.  in  the  House,  you  over- 
threw the  reactionary  rule  of  Cannonlsm, 
the  "fascism"  of  that  day. 

In  the  Senate,  it  was  your  antl-lnjunc- 
tlon  law  which  protected  the  rights  of  labor 
from   the  autocracy  of   Illiberal  Judges. 

Your  bill  creating  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  your  bills  which  strung  thous- 
ands -f  miles  of  power  lines  Into  remo'^e 
rur .;  .  ic:ons  brought  a  measure  of  ease  and 
hit"-  iieso  for  millions  of  overworked  farm 
fall.,  .es. 

Your  twentieth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution abolished  the  "lame  duck"  sessions 


of  Congress,  made  our  Government  far  more 
responsive  to  the  wUl  of  the  people. 

No  other  Senator  In  the  last  75  years  has 
such  a  record. 

George  Norris,  you  know  In  your  heart 
you  have  not  failed.  You  have  served  longer, 
you  have  served  more  honorably,  and  you 
have  served  more  effectively  than  any  living 
American  Senator  or  Representative.  One 
election  in  one  State,  luider  abnormal  war- 
time conditions,  cannot  erase  or  cast  a  single 
blot  upon  your  magniflclent  career  as  "Sen- 
ator-at-Large"  for  all  the  people  of  all  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

You  can  go  back  to  your  Middle  West  home 
with  your  head  high  and  your  chin  up.  As 
you  go.  your  fellow  citizens — whether  they 
be  your  supporters  or  your  opponents — will 
say  in  unison: 

"There  walks  a  man." 

The  Philadelphw  Record. 


[From   the   Evening   Bulletin   of   November 
5,  1942] 

NOKRIS'     POLmCAL    StTNSET 

Retirement  of  Senator  George  W.  Norris, 
forced  by  the  decision  of  Nebraska  voters, 
will  end  a  remarkable  career  In  Washington 
that  has  stretched  over  39  years. 

To  a  whole  generation  of  Americans  he 
has  been  the  outstanding  example  of  In- 
surgency; but  his  insurgency  invariably  was 
the  kind  that  stems  from  an  independence  of 
thought  and  action.  When  he  bore  a  party 
label  he  was  often  the  severest  critic  of  that 
party,  and  never  hesitated  to  oppose  it  when 
conscience   dictated. 

Undoubtedly  the  country  has  reaped  large 
bene^ts  from  the  Senator's  Independence. 
Occasionally  he  sponsored  revolutionary  pro- 
posals, but  more  than  one  of  them  was 
eventually  enacted  Into  law.  Among  them 
was    the  "lame  duck'  amendment. 

The  Senate — and  the  House,  too,  for  that 
matter — would  be  better  If  it  had  more  Mem- 
bers of  the  Norris  type,  thinking  nd  acting 
constructively  and  independently  and  le.:s 
Inclined  to  follow  blindly  a  political  bell- 
wether. 

[From  the  Plain  Dealer  and  Dally  Leader  of 
November  5,  1942] 

Senator  Norris  Goes  Home 

The  defeat  In  Tuesday's  election  of  the 
elder  statesman.  Senator  George  W.  Norris 
of  Nebraska,  brings  to  a  close  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished careers  In  American  politics.  On 
many  Issues  we  did  not  agree  with  him,  but 
no  one  familiar  with  the  record  of  40  years 
can  deny  he  has  won  for  himself  an  enviable 
place  In  American  history. 

Ohio  shares  with  Nebraska  the  Senator's 
fame.  He  was  born  at  Clyde,  Ohio,  and  at- 
tended old  Baldwin  College  at  Bcrea.  He 
taught  school  in  these  parts  for  a  time  be- 
fore going  west.  It  was  Just  40  years  ago 
that  Norris  was  first  elected  to  the  Houre  of 
Representatives  By  1910  he  became  estab- 
lished as  a  national  figure  as  one  of  the 
western  insurgents  who  chuUenged  the  auto- 
cratic rule  of  Speaker  Uncle  Joe  Cannon. 

In  1912  Congressman  Norris  was  elevated 
to  the  Senate.  In  1917  he  fought  the  most 
bitter  battle  of  his  career  as  one  of  the  little 
group  of  willful  men  who  opposed  America's 
entry  Into  the  war.  He  came  up  for  re- 
election In  November  1918.  before  the  armis- 
tice was  dreamed  of  although  It  was  but  2 
weeks  away 

Those  whose  experience  Inclu  ies  the  last 
war  understand  the  nature  of  the  hysteria 
which  had  swept  the  country.  No  man  In 
Nebraska  would  preside  as  chairman  at  a 
Norris  meeting  when  he  said.  "I  have  come 
home  to  tell  you  the  truth."  One  newspaper 
finally  opened  its  columns  on  the  eve  of  elec- 
tion and  Norris  told  his  story,  never  flinching 
from  his  position. 

We  believe  he  was  wholly  wrong  In  his  war 
stand,  but  we  admire  his  courage.    The  people 
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of  Nebraska  admired  his  courage,  too.  They 
reelected  him. 

Senator  Norris  Is  the  father  of  the  whole 
public  power  development  symbolized  by  such 
names  as  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Boulder 
Dam.  Muscle  Shoals.  Federal  power  projects 
had  their  inception  In  the  last  war  for  pro- 
duction of  nitrates.  When  peace  came  Norris 
won  the  fight  to  prevent  turning  over  public 
works  to  private  Interests.  He  was  author  of 
the  "lame  duck"  amendment  and  to  him  more 
than  to  anyone  else  the  Nation  is  indebted  for 
this  notable  reform.  Before  Its  passage,  de- 
feated Members  of  Hou.se  and  Senate  returned 
for  a  3-month  session  while  the  victors  sat 
helplessly  by. 

In  the  last  few  years  of  Senator  NoREis' 
service  the  crusading  spirit  and  the  Independ- 
ence which  distinguished  him  for  a  quarter 
century  were  lacking.  He  was  75  years  old 
when  last  elected  6  years  ago  and  said  himself 
he  had  served  his  day.  He  declared  in  1936  he 
would  never  run  again,  but  this  fall  changed 
his  mind. 

He  has  taken  his  defeat  deeply  to  heart, 
calling  it  a  repudiation  of  his  entire  career. 
He  is  a  sensitive  man  and  has  suffered  under 
many  bitter  disappointments.  He  has  earned 
a  long  rest,  and  the  Nation  wishes  him  health 
and  happiness. 

(From   the   Bellevue    (Ohio)    Gazette  of 
November  5.  1942] 

Norris'  Defeat  Ends  Great  Career 

The  fortunes  of  politics  are  fickle  and  many 
candidates  are  wondering  today  by  what  line 
of  reasoning  their  bid  fo  office  was  denied 
Most  notable  among  the  election  casualties 
was  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
George  W  Norris,  who  defeat  by  Ken- 
neth Wherry  brings  to  a  close  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  careers  of  American 
state.emen. 

While  most  people  know  him  for  his  40 
years  of  service  as  a  Representative  and  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  that  State  must  share 
with  this  community  any  claim  they  have 
upon  him  Born  in  simple  surroundings  on 
the  Dogtown  Road  In  York  tovnshlp.  the 
11th  of  12  children,  he  spent  his  early  life 
In  this  vicinity. 

After  attending  Baldwin  Wallace  College  he 
returned  here  for  a  time  to  teach  school  in 
York  township  before  going  West.  We  would 
like  to  read  Into  his  rugged  Individuality, 
his  Independence,  and  his  vigor  the  back- 
ground of  his  early  life  In  this  section. 

Today  this  community  shares  with  him  the 
bitterness  of  his  defeat  but  salutes  her  son 
with  undiminished  pride  for  his  record  in 
public  life,  which  was  backed  by  courage  and 
conviction. 

Now  81  years  of  age,  he  bows  out  of  politics 
with  disappointment  over  his  defeat  which 
he  interprets  as  "a  repudiation  of  his  entire 
career"  In  this  we  feel  that  he  Is  wrong,  just 
as  we  feel  he  was  wrong  In  his  isolationist 
tendencies. 

He  leaves  behind  him.  however,  a  record 
which  includes  such  laudable  projects  as  the 
whole  public  power  development  Including 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Boulder 
Dam.  Muscle  Shoals,  and  others.  The  fa- 
mous Norris  Dam  bears  his  name.  These 
projects  he  prevented  from  falling  into  pri- 
vate hands 


[From  the  News  and  Observer.  Raleigh.  N  C, 

of  November  6.  1942] 

Mr.  Norris  Wrong 

Righteousness  has  been  crucified  and  the 
people  I  love  have  condemned  the  things  I 
held  sacred  and  repudiated  my  40  years  of 
service.— Senator  George  Norris. 

Thus  spoke  Senator  Norris  when  the  news 
came  that  he  had  been  defeated.  He  Is 
wrong.  In  their  sober  moments  the  people 
have  not  condemned  him  and  the  righteous- 
ness he  incarnates  cannot  be  crucified.  The 
people  of  Nebraska,  harried  by  war  and  mis- 


led by  narrow  partisans,  permitted  them- 
selves to  defeat  their  best  friend.  It  is  a 
truth  that  privilege  never  sleeps,  never  sur- 
renders and  takes  care  of  its  own.  It  Is  a 
sad  truth  that  many  people  can  be  persuaded 
to  vote  for  their  own  undoing  and  the  polit- 
ical defeat  of  their  friends.  That  is  one 
thing  this  election  taught. 

But  righteousness  cannot  be  crucified  and 
George  Norris  has  not  been  condemned.  It  Is 
the  people  of  Nebraska,  misled  by  small  poli- 
ticians and  monopolists,  who  have  con- 
demned themselves. 

Nebraskans  will  repent.  Though  out  of 
office  the  voice  of  George  Norris  will  be  heard 
speaking  for  the  real  democracy  he  has  ad- 
vanced as  legislator.  And  when  they  come 
to  themselves  the  people  will  deplore  the 
wrong  they  have  inflicted  upon  themselves. 


(From  the  New  York  Times  of  November  5, 
19421 

A  PttBLic  Loss 

The  failure  of  Senator  Norris  to  be  re- 
elected in  Nebraska  is  a  grave  public  loss. 
His  position  was  unique.  In  1936  he  was  the 
first  candidate  by  petition  to  carry  a  State- 
wide election.  He  was  also  the  first  Inde- 
pendent to  be  elected  a  Senator.  This  j-ear 
he  was  again  nominated  by  petition.  He  beat 
the  regular  democratic  candidate,  a  radio 
commentator,  by  a  satisfactory  plurality,  but 
the  united  votes  of  the  two  seem  to  have 
been  less  than  the  vote  given  to  the  Republi- 
can candidate,  chairman  of  the  State  Elepub- 
Ucan  Committee,  and  practically  unknown 
outside  the  State. 

Mr.  Norris.  who  has  served  nearly  40  years 
at  Washington,  has  long  been  eager  to  re- 
tire. Only  after  persistent  urging  was  he 
brought  to  a  reluctant  consent  to  run  again. 
His  long  labor  has  been  unflagging.  His  sin- 
cerity, his  coiu-age,  his  experience,  and 
knowledge,  his  high  notion  of  public  service, 
have  won  him  the  regard,  one  might  say  the 
affection,  even  of  persons  who  differ  funda- 
mentally from  some  of  his  policies.  It  was 
said  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life  when  he  was  a  private  member  of  Par- 
liament that  if  there  were  a  public  meeting 
oftiall  Englishmen  he  would  be  chosen  chair- 
man. Such  was  the  popular  respect  for  his 
character.  Mr.  Norris,  a  far  more  brilliant 
statesman,  has  that  essential  integrity. 

Mr.  Norris  has  written  himself  into  the 
laws  and  the  Constitution.  He  has  made  a 
place  of  his  own  in  the  Senate.  Nobody  can 
fill  It.  The  good  wishes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  follow  him  into  that  leisure  which 
he  has  craved  so  long. 


The   Trail   Blazer 

Tragedy  of  Tuesdays  election  was  the 
repudiation  of  veteran  Senator  Norris  by  the 
people  of  Nebraska — a  most  ungrateful  and 
ungracious  action.  For  a  long  lifetime  he 
had  served  them  well,  honestly,  fearlessly. 
Many  men  differed  with  him.  None  ques- 
tioned his  ability  and  Intelligence,  his  in- 
tegrity and  his  courage. 

Regardless  of  party.  Senator  Norris  is  a 
grand  old  war  horse  and  a  very  great  man. 
He  deserved  a  generosity  from  the  people  of 
his  State  that  they  did  not  give  him— de- 
served it  because  he  had  earned  it  well  in  a 
lifetime  of  devotrd  and  able  service. 

You  say  that  politics  is  a  hard-boiled 
game — and  so  it  is.  But  there  should  still 
be  room  In  it  for  a  gracefvi  gesture,  for  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  and  generosity,  for 
loyalty,  even  for  simple  kindness. 

Even  at  81.  Senator  Norris  Is  still  an  able 
and  a  potent  man.  Though  he  had  not  been, 
after  the  lifetime  he  has  given  to  the  State 
of  Nebraska  and  to  the  whole  Nation,  he 
could  well  have  been  retained  in  the  Senate 
on  an  honorary  basis,  purely  as  an  expression 
cf  gratitude  on  the  part  of  a  constituency 
he  has  served  since  long  before  many  of 
them  were  born. 


But  they  have  retired  him.  instead;  and  it 
is  a  pitiful  thing. 

Yet  we  do  not — we  cannot — accept  nor 
agree  with  Senator  Norris'  own  interpreta- 
tion— 

"It's  Rll  over  now, '  he  said.  "I'm  at  the 
end  of  the  road.  •  •  •  I  know  and  every- 
one knows  I'll  never  get  back  in." 

And  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  added.  "I 
have  done  my  best  to  repudiate  wrong  and 
evil  In  governmental  affairs.  But  I  have  to 
admit  I  have  utterly  failed.  I  don't  know 
now  why  •  •  *.  Tlie  people  1  love  have 
condemned  the  things  I  held  most  sa- 
cred •  •  •.  It  is  a  repudiation  of  40  years 
of  service.  God  knows  I've  tried  to  do  the 
Job.  I  know  I  have  been  honest.  I've  tried 
to  place  politics  on  a  higher  plane. " 

No.  you  haven't  failed.  Senator  Norris — 
and  it's  not  all  over  now.  Nor  are  you  at 
the  end  of  the  road.  It's  a  long  read  Ycu 
have  walked  it  very  gallantly  for  a  long 
time  Now  you  will  drop  out.  and,  as  you 
say,  it's  not  in  likelihood  you'll  get  back  in 
again — 

But  other  men  will'^alk  the  same  road; 
and  some  of  them  will  be  honest,  as  you  have 
been  Some  of  them  will  be  brave,  as  ycu 
have  been.  Some  of  them,  even,  will  be  as 
unselfishly  and  disinterestedly  devoted  to  the 
general  welfare  as  3'ou  have  been. 

Few,  perhaps,  will  have  your  ability.  But 
you  have  shown  them  the  way,  and  lesser 
men  can  follow  it  now. 

The  road  will  go  on,  and  many  men  will 
travel  it.  And  maybe  you  won't  be  there  to 
watch  them  so  very  much  longer.  But  they 
will  remember  ycu.  Your  life  will  be  a 
guidebook — and  following  it.  some  men,  some 
time,  will  get  where  you  were  going. 

You  may  be  about  over.  Senator  Norris — 
though  it's  a  hard  saying  to  make  But 
nothing  else  is  over.  The  things  you  loved 
and  worked  for  and  fought  for  are  not  over. 
America  is  not  over.     Justice  is  not  over. 

And  though  you  now  retire  from  the  march, 
the  march  will  go  on — with  firmer  step  and 
stronger  rhythm  and  higher  heart,  all  caught 
from  you  who  were  in  the  forefront  so 
sturdily  and  so  long. 

No.  never  say  you  have  failed.  Senator 
Norris. 

So  long  as  American  history  is  written, 
your  name  will  be  bright  and  big  upon  the 
pages,  and  all  men  will  know  you  as  a  "aliant 
crusader — whose  soul  goes  marching  on. 


[Prom  the  Duluth  (Minn.)   News-Tribune  of 
November  5.  1942] 

Not  Repudiated 

It  Is  regrettable  that  Senator  George  Nor- 
ris, of  Nebraska,  looks  upon  his  defeat  at  tlie 
polls  Tuesday  as  an  indication  of  failure  and 
repudiation,  for  neither  was  the  cause.  No 
doubt  bitter  disappointment  colored  his  view 
and  In  time  he  will  look  upon  his  rejection 
by  the  people  he  has  represented  for  40  years 
as  coming  not  from  failure  in  representation 
on  his  part,  nor  In  repudiation  for  what  he 
has  i'ought  for,  but  from  lack  of  an  early 
enough  decision  to  run. 

The  Senator  had  determined  to  step  aside 
this  time,  but  at  almost  the  last  minute  was 
Induced  by  Nebraska  and  Washington.  D.  C, 
friends  to  reconsider  and  again  offer  himself 
for  the  Senate.  When  he  consented  he 
shouldered  a  bewildering  task— to  secure 
reelection  by  having  voters  write  his  name 
on  the  ballots.  That  path  to  victory  makes 
Pilgrim's  Progress  pale  In  comparison.  Be- 
sides that  the  campaign  managers  of  the  two 
main  parties  and  the  voters,  believing  Mr. 
Norris  out  of  the  campaign,  had  organized 
thoroughly  and  had  pledged  support  through- 
out the  State.  It  would  have  been  almost  a 
miracle  had  Mr.  Norris  won. 

Ncbcdy  but  Mr.  Noreis  himself  will  ever 
dare  to  charge  failure  and  repudiation  as  a 
result  of  this  election.  His  record  is  too 
open,  too  clean,  in  fact  too  magnificent,  to 
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ever  permit  of  such  a  charge  In  th4  Sei; 
ate  he  has  been  In  a  class  by  himself;  i  raan 
whom  opponents  respected  and  feared,  iiiow- 
Ing  that,  when  he  took  up  a  cause  he  b<  heved 
to  be  Just  and  hone.-*,  he  rfcvld  nc  cr  let 
up.   and  his  support  :    s  ;  ;      -    .-       r.gth 

from  the  other  side.     I:  t-.t:  ..  B'.au-.-r  i:    has 
earned  the  right  to  say  that  he  Is  ca; 
his  own  eoul.  Geobce  Noaais  Is  that  m^iu 
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I  From  the  Richmond   (Va  )   Times-DL 
of   November    5.    19421 
NoRHis  Lcsis — A.-.-   v..  ,s 

The    net    unexpected    deleat    uf 
NoRHis.  of  Nebraska,   terminates   the 
career  of  one  of  the  great  Americans 
generation.     Now  81.  Geokce  Noreis 
to  withdraw  from  public  life  at  the 
his   present   term      His   numerous 
persuaded    him    only   slightly    more    t 
month   ago,   against   his   wishes   and 
Judgment,  to  permit  his  name  to  be 
This  put  him  belatedly  Into  a  three-co 
race  against  a  Republican  and  a  Dem 
candidate,  and  his  supporters  had  to 
name  on  the  ballot,  always  a  great  : 
cap. 

The  result  Is  what  micht  have  been 
pa  ted      Any  man  with  the  independen 
courare  which   Senator  Norris   has    ' 
strated   countless  times  in  a  career  •- 
Ing    over    nearly    40    years    has    made 
enemies.     Most  of  these  enemies  adm 
independence  and  his  honesty,  de<^pit« 
disagreement  with  his  views      Like 
Senator  George  Moses,  who  referred  tc 
of   the   oth'rr   middle- western   insxirgc 
"sens  of   the   wild   Jtcka^a."   they   ma; 
regard  Norris  as  "the  one  really  b:g 
the  Senate  "     Senator  Moses  felt  thn 
although  he  dl5ngrecd  with  Senator 
en  nearly  everything. 

So  GEORcr  Norris  goes  back  to  ? 
his  long  career  ended  by  defeat      '^ 
cu^ht  not  to  trouble  him  unduly     T  :^ 
Tlew  he  gave  out   yesterday  In  Washl 
In    the    first    flush    of    what    he 
•Repudiation."  sounded   despondent 
can    hardly    continue    to    feel    t^   ■ 
"utterly  failed."  when   he   has  Y     ; 
view  his  defeat  more  cnlmly.  and  in  p«= 
tlve       Actually    no    man    in    public    1 
America  has  stood  for  more,  or  accomp 
more.       Even    if    his    tangible    achieve 
were    less    Impressive    than    they     ire 
example  of  his  noble  character  alone 
have  made  his  career  In  the  Senate  a 
to  the  Nation. 
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(From  the  Washington  Post  of  NovcrrfD  r  6, 

1343' 

VA.VlSHi: 

Of  all  the  faces  that  will  not  reapp< 
the  new  Congress  none  will  be  missed 
than  that  of  81 -year -old  Senator  Nori^is 
Nebraska      He  was  the  dean  of  C  • 
unbroken  service.     Senator  Elliscn  l 
of    South    Carolina,    has    sat    lon^tr    i: 
Senate,  but  his  service  has  been  broken 
Senator  Cartkh  Glass,  wh.     v  .-  - 
gress    2   years    earlier    th.ui    Sc;...  • 
took  t^mc  out  In  1919-20  to  serv 
tary  of   the  Treasury.     Nebraska 
of  its  most  famous  son.  and  there 
doubt,    that,    for    anr.       D   ;;.:... 
have  been  reelected. 

One  of  the  last  Jobs  undertaken  by  Se^iator 
Noarjs  Is  pointed  up  by  the  defeat  of  S 
^MATHERS,  of  New  Jersey.     The  Sena 
a  henchman  of  Mayor  Ha2;ue — the  Ne^  Jer- 


sey boss  who  saddled  our  Federal  ber.ch 


George  F.  Meancy.  Senator  Noanis  stocd  for 
clean  government.  ar,d  Ird  the  fight  in  the 
Senate  Jud:cia:  .  C  ;::;:.  -toe  against  the  rati- 
fication of  the  M.i.:.cy  appointment.  H?  was 
Cheated,  but  the  doughty  -iork  he  did  Is  the 
last  testimonial  to  his  passion  for  the  iite? 
rlty  of  our  governmental  Institutions  He 
mi^ht  get  sorr.p  .=  r    r.^ctlon  out  of  thi|  fact 


th. 


Senator  £.■>.- 


s  fell  with  hun  li   this 


midterm  election. 


with 


(Fiom  the  Portsmouth  fVa.)  Star  of 
November  6,  1942) 

Not  DEFE.VTED — Only  Spared 
"I  have  lived  according  to  my  philosophy  of 
government   and   now  I  am   passing  out   of 
the  political   picture   with   the   flag  of   that 
philosophy  trailing  In  defeat." 

Settled  down  in  his  favorite  easy  chair  In 
his  office,  Norris  pondered  over  his  defeat  by 
Republican  nominee.  Kenneth  Wherry. 

"Although  It  Is  sad— bitterly  sad — for  me, 
yet  I  believe  I  was  right.  It  will  always  be 
a  source  of  gratification  and  pride  that  I 
made  an  honorable-  and  honest  fight  and  that 
I  went  down  to  defeat  for  reasons  that  even 
my  enemies  car  not  explain."  (News  report 
on  Senator  Vorris  comment  on  his  defeat  In 
Tuesday's  election  ) 

It  is  indeed  "  sad  commentary  on  the  work- 
ings of  Democracy  for  a  man  who  has  devoted 
nearly  half  hi  life  unselfishly  to  the  welfare 
of  his  State  and  t.ie  Nation  to  have  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  has  so  faithfully  served  for  40 
years  turn  him  ot;t  In  political  defeat.  One 
can  readily  understand  the  let-down  feeling 
which  overcame  the  81-year-o:d  Nebraska 
Senator  £.t  this  verdict,  resulting  In  his  being 
retired  by  people  In  whose  interest  he  has 
given  the  better  part  of  his  life. 

It  seems  to  be  the  Invariable  rule  In  poll- 
tics  that  appreciation  is  something  that  only 
exists  for  favors  vet  to  come.  But  Senator 
Norris  can  ccnfole  himself  with  knowledge 
that  In  the  Nation  at  large  he  has  not  been 
repudiated.  His  f  arthrlght  character  and  un- 
flinching courage  stand  forth  like  a  beacon 
light  for  guidance  of  all  who  would  serve  in 
legislative  hal'.G. 

If  onlv  a  few  succeed  as  has  Senator  Norris 
In  establishing  Iradershlp  of  courage  and 
right,  then  the  future  of  the  Nation  will  be 
the  better  for  such  success. 

The  torch  which  Senator  Norris  has  car- 
ried for  nearly  40  years  in  public  service  will 
continue  to  shine  and  will  not  be  forgotten. 
Long  after  those  who  were  responsible  for 
Senator  Norris'  retirement  from  the  stage 
of  politics  in  Tii?sdays  election  have  gone 
and  been  forgotten,  the  name  and  fame  of 
this  venerable  Ne  ^raska  Senator  will  be  un- 
tarnished and  undimmed  With  his  sadness 
of  heart,  we  can  well  symp3*>^lze  For  his 
defeat  at  the  hands  cf  a  generation  of  voters 
who  failed  to  appreciate  imtlrlng  efTcrt  Is 
but  reflection  of  \7hat  uas  ofv'n  gone  before 
In  the  matter  of   pii'iilc  service 

Aeain  Senator  Sorhis  has  rot  been  de- 
feated in  the  Nation  The  lo' e  and  admira- 
tion which  he  commanded  ard  received  f  om 
a  grateful  country  will  be  h  s  for  as  long  a, 
he  lives  and  for  many  years  ifterward  In  ^.s 
memory  Rather  than  defeat,  we  vtjuld  say 
Senator  Norris  haf  been  spared  u;u<.t.  In  the 
heavy  burdens  that  face  the  national  Con- 
gress now.  and  In  the  not  too  long  distant 
future  It  may  well  be  that  the  voters  cf 
his  State  have  sav.?d  him  from  this  that  his 
life  may  be  lengthened  so  his  political  phi- 
losophy and  sage  counsel  may  yet  l)e  had  in 
months  to  come,  when,  coming  from  one  In 
political  retirement  they  may  be  more  poten- 
tial than  from  one  In  the  harness. 

History  will  write  whether  Senator  Norris 
came  out  of  Tuesday's  contest  victor  or 
vanquished  It  Is  the  belief  of  these  col- 
umns that  vindication  of  his  twoscore  years 
of  public  service  win  be  the  permanent  plac- 
ing of  his  name  In  the  Nation's  hall  of  fame. 


iz^Arca  Norris'  Fxttvfx 
Senator  Norris  seems  to  be  crushed  over  his 
defen'  H  ■  «;peak5  of  having  lived  according 
to  his  pr.  .  jphy  of  government  "and  now  I 
am  passing  out  of  the  political  picture  with 
the  flag  of  that  ph.losophy  trailing  In  defeat." 
The  Timp«  does  30t  know  what  the  plans  of 
Sena-  -  N  r?.is  for  the  future  may  be.  He  Is 
quotf-l  .■;  -Hying  to  a  reporter:  "I  will  go 
back  to  Nebraska — where  else  could  I  go?" 


Although  he  Is  81  years  old,  Senator  Norris 
still  has  a  keen  mind  and  a  heart  which  beats 
strongly  for  real  progress  and  real  democracy . 

As  this  newspaper  has  shown.  Senator  Nor- 
ris is  the  father  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  de- 
velopment. Not  Mr.  Roosevelt,  not  Mr.  Mc- 
Kellar,  but  George  Norris,  Is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  Washington  fruition  of  thi 
great  dreams  which  men  like  John  A  Patten. 
Paul  Kruesl,  W.  E  Brock  and  others  fought 
for  here,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Senator  Norris  might  flnd  a  pleasant  and 
useful  duty  here  In  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

We  are  certain  his  advice  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  Tennesse  Valley  Authority. 

Possibly  some  of  his  most  Important  years 
might  yet  remain  before  him  In  this  valley 
region.  At  any  rate.  If  he  were  to  stand  ou 
any  of  our  mountains  and  were  to  look  out 
over  the  teeming  valleys  along  the  Tennessee 
River  he  would  have  no  misgivings  about  the 
value  of  his  work  for  thf  Nation  or  abcut  the 
permanence  of  that  work. 

"Benetits  Forgot" 

Maybe  the  South  Is  Just  a  sentimental  old 
maid  after  all.  We  are  not  very  practical 
down  here  and  we  are  not  coldly  efficient. 
Senator  Carter  Glass  is  84  years  old  and  a 
sick  man.  but  he  has  rendered  great  service 
to  Virginia,  and  the  Nation,  and  it  never 
entered  Virginia's  mind  to  refuse  him  another 
term  in  the  United  States  Senate  at  the  elec- 
tion Tuesday.  If  he  doesn't  do  anythini;. 
Virginia  will  be  proud  of  him  for  what  he 
has  done  In  the  past. 

Nebraska  is  not  so  sentimental.  The  vot- 
ers there  defeated  Senator  George  Noriis  In 
spite  of  his  39  years  In  House  and  Senate. 
It  doesn't  do  the  country  any  good  to  get  a 
picture  of  this  grand  old  statesman,  still 
tis-ful  and  still  vigorous,  retiring  to  Idleness 
after  serving  the  country  so  well. 

There  Is  a  national  weakness  when  In- 
gratitude to  great  old  men  creeps  In.  For  a 
nation  as  for  an  individual  Shakespeare  mlghc 
have  written  his  matchless  lines— 

"Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot: 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  Is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remember 'd  not." 

(Prom  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  November  6 

19421 
Norris  Defeat  Is  Loss  to  the  Entire  Nation 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent  s  tooth 
Is  m.an's  Ingratitude.  j 

If  seme  sentiment  of  this  sort  was  running 
through  the  mind  of  Senator  George  W.  Nor- 
ris of  Nebraska  yesterday  he  could  not  be 
censured. 

One  of  the  truly  great  Americans  of  this 
generation— a  man  who  towered  above  most 
of  his  associates  In  Congress  like  one  ol 
California's  own  big  trees  In  a  forest  of  small 
pines— was  repudiated  by  the  voters  whom 
he  had  served  so  falthfiUly  and  with  distinc- 
tion for  40  years. 

Uncle  George  Norris'  seat  will  be  occupied 
by  another  after  Jrnuary  1st.  and  the  loss  wUl 
not  be  that  of  Nebraska  alonj  but  of  the 
entire  American  people.  Few  men  In  the  llfi? 
of  Washington  have  won  more  general  na- 
tional respect  and  affection,  and  fewer  still 
have  deserved  that  affection  to  so  great  ii 
measure  as  has  Senator  Norris. 

And  so  George  Nopris  will  return  to  tha" 
private  life  from  which  he  emerged  at   th.: 
turn  of  the  century,  with  his  conscience  clear 
his  rtputation  untarnished,  his  place  sectirti 
In  American  history. 

He  has  set  a  lasting  pattern  of  public  serv- 
ice which  could  be  followed  with  benefit  to 
the  Nation  by  those  who  will  follow  In  hlH 
footsteps. 

And  that  Is  something  even  more  wcrtti 
while  than  winning  an  election. 


ArrKxnix  t*'  tiik  r<»xr;nK>sioxAL  i:rci)]:i) 


.\i;;:^i 


(From  the  Nashville  Tennesseean  of  Novem- 
ber 5,  1942) 

Man  and  the  Machinb 

Senator  George  Norris,  81,  the  outstand- 
ing apostle  of  democracy  and  probably  the 
most  constructive  statesman  In  the  National 
Legislature  for  the  past  40  years,  has  been 
retired  by  the  voters  of  his  home  State, 
Nebraska. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  pass  Judgment  on  the 
choice  of  the  Nebraska  voters,  but  the  man 
who  could  chortle  over  the  defeat  ol  Senator 
Norris  would  chortle  over  a  crack  In  Liberty 
Bell. 

The  day  will  never  come  when  our  govern- 
ment needs  less  rather  than  more  of  the 
Norris  brand. 

One  way  of  looking  at  this  statesman's 
defeat  Is  that  In  the  voters'  minds  his  ad- 
vanced age  outweighed  even  his  monumental 
accomplishments.  The  more  realistic  ex- 
planation Is  that.  In  a  year  of  war  distrac- 
tions, the  parties  were  able  at  last  to  over- 
threw the  independent  man. 

For  20  years.  Senator  Norris  has  bowed  to 
naught  but  his  own  conscience.  In  1922  he 
had  the  rare  courage  to  make  this  declara- 
tion: 

"I  am  no  longer  a  Republican.  1  believe 
the  Independent  voter  Is  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  There  Is  not  a  speck  of  partisan- 
ship left  in  me.  The  good  of  the  country 
comes  before  loyalty  to  party  machine,  boss 
and  caucus." 

Thus  he  blasphemed  against  the  mystic 
power  of  regularity  and  invited  upon  his  head 
the  eternal  enmity  of  all  straight  organization 
men.  His  own  man  ever  since,  and  until  now 
supported  by  his  people,  his  remarkable  free- 
dom and  Its  success  have  been  the  envy  of 
his  colleagues.  The  organization  boys  caught 
up  with  him  Tuesday  and  triumphed  over  as 
fine  and  brave  a  light  as  this  Nation  In  its 
maturity  has  had  for  a  model. 

Because  he  has  championed  and  exemplified 
Independence.  Senator  Norris  has  been  down- 
cast by  the  election  returns. 

"The  most  Important  thing  from  my  view- 
point." he  told  reporters,  "Is  that  righteous- 
ness has  been  crucified  and  the  people  I  love 
have  condemned  the  things  I  held  most 
sacred." 

Because  of  our  own  esteem  and  affection 
for  Senator  Norris  and  our  appreciation  of 
his  goals,  we  ask  that  he  should  not  now  be 
downcast — for  the  people  will  err.  but  the 
fight  for  righteousness  Is  never-ending.  He 
himself,  almost  single-handedly  and  by  the 
force  of  sweet  reason  and  constancy,  re-formed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
give  the  people  direct  choice  In  the  election 
of  their  senatorial  representatives.  The  peo- 
ple are  everlastingly  beholden  to  him  for 
that  service  to  democracy.  And  if  the  people 
of  Nebraska  unwisely  have  chosen  this  time, 
they  have  the  means  because  he  gave  It  to 
them  to  rectify  their  error  another  day. 

Here  In  Tennessee,  with  the  enduring  evi- 
dence of  his  great  and  good  works  all  about 
us,  we  see  George  Norris  In  the  broad  per- 
spective, a  peerless  public  servant,  himself 
the  yardstick  we  must  measure  our  own  men 
by. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  November 
5, 1942] 

The  Senate  Loses  a  Statesman 

In  noting  the  defeat  of  Senator  George  W. 
Norris.  of  Nebraska.  In  Tuesday's  election  It 
Is  worth  recalling  that  the  best  biography  of 
this  elder  statesman,  published  some  6  years 
ago.  bore  the  simple  title.  "Integrity."  Now, 
as  then,  this  single  word  sums  up  the  out- 
standing trait  of  Its  subject's  character. 

Giving  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  the 
soundness  of  some  political  and  economic 
measures  promoted  by  Mr.  Norris,  and  en- 
acted largely  through  the  force  of  his  leader- 
ship and  personality,  has  been  decidedly  open 
to  argument,  his  utter  sincerity  and  com- 
plete devotion  to  what  he  conceived  to  be 


the  public  welfare  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned, even  by  his  opponents. 

A  man  does  not  attain  the  position  of  dean 
of  Congress  through  a  continuous  service  of 
40  years  without  having  earned  this  distinc- 
tion. Mr.  Norris  was  repeatedly  sent  back  to 
Washington,  for  service  first  in  the  House 
and  later  In  the  Senate,  not  because  of  back- 
ing by  a  powerful  political  organization  built 
up  through  the  years,  but  because  of  his 
record  as  a  legislator  with  a  mind  of  his  own, 
determined  to  do  his  duty  as  he  saw  it. 

The  Senate  could  profit  by  more  men  of 
his  caliber  who  believe  that  their  first  re- 
sponsibility is  to  the  country. 

(From  the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times] 
A  Uotted  States  Senator 

For  reasons  satisfactory,  we  suppose,  to  the 
majority  of  Nebraskans,  that  State  has  re- 
jected her  representative  in  the  Senate  for 
almost  30  years,  and  a  Member  of  the  House 
for  10  years  previous  to  that  time. 

This  man  is  George  W.  Norris,  geneially 
acclaimed  by  the  newspaper  corps  at  Wash- 
ington as  the  outstanding  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

He  has  been  defeated,  but  nothing  can  wipe 
out  such  achievements  as  the  destruction, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  auto- 
cratic power  of  the  Speaker;  the  creation  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  after  long 
years  of  effort;  or  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment ending  "lame  duck"  Congresses. 

There  are  other  great  deeds  to  his  credit 
In  the  public  service,  but  these  are  perhaps 
the   outstanding  ones. 

Nebraska  will  be  the  main  loser  through 
the  retirement  of  Senator  Norris,  but  the 
whole  Nation  will  suffer,  .because  he  was  an 
Incorruptible  public  servant,  honest  and 
courageous,  diligent  In  the  public  welfare. 

He  was  truly  a  United  States  Senator,  not 
merely  a  Nebraska  Senator. 

It  was  often  possible  to  disagree  with  Sen- 
ator Norris.  but  no  one  could  question  his 
honesty  and  Integrity,  or  doubt  the  upright- 
ness of  his  motives.  Friend  and  foe  alike 
conceded  this. 

Now.  when  he  Is  past  80  years,  and  when 
he  should  be  topping  off  his  public  career 
with  at  least  a  portion  of  another  term,  his 
people,  who  never  turned  him  down  before, 
have  rejected  him. 

No  wonder  he  is  bitter,  and  resentful  at 
the  people's  verdict. 

"I  have  done  my  best  to  repudiate  wrong 
and  evil  in  governmental  affairs.  But  I  have 
to  admit  that  I  have  utterly  failed,"  he  is 
quoted  as  saying. 

"Personally,  I  find  It  is  a  repudiation  of 
40  years  of  .service.  God  knows  I  have  tried 
to  do  the  Job.  I  know  I  have  been  honest. 
I  have  tried  to  place  politics  on  a  high  plane." 

His  defeat  is  a  reflection,  not  upon  Senator 
Norris,  but  upon  the  people  of  Nebraska. 

He  can  spare  better  spending  his  declining 
years  In  their  service,  than  they  can  In  miss- 
ing the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  diligent 
action. 


(From  the  Lewlston  (Idaho)   Morning 
Tribune] 

A  Veteran   Discharged 

It  would  be  both  meddlesome  and  un- 
seemly for  the  people  of  other  States  to  sug- 
gest who  should  represent  Nebraska  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  But  they  nonetheless 
will  be  both  shocked  and  saddened  at  the 
news  that  Nebraska  has  discharged  Senator 
George  W  Norris  after  40  years  of  honorable 
service  in  the  national  legislature.  Of  the 
many  upsets  in  Tuesday's  election,  this  is  the 
most  startling. 

At  this  distance  one  can  only  speculate 
as  to  the  reasons  for  the  defeat  of  Norris. 
The  resurgence  of  Republican  strength  and 
the  reaction  against  Incumbents  throughout 
the  country  undoubtedly  were  factors.  Quite 
probably  Nebraskans  also  took  Senator  Norris 


at  his  word  when  he  declared  only  a  few 
months  ago  that  he  preferred  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  his  present  term.  At  that  time  he 
said  It  wouldn't  be  Just  to  his  State  or  the 
country  If  he  should  stick  to  his  Job  after 
his  "usefulness  had  disappeared  "  At  81  he 
felt  he  had  reached  the  age  "when  he  Is 
unable  to  do  the  work  of  the  Senate."  Al- 
thouijh  he  later  reconsidered  and  decided  to 
stand  for  another  term,  his  opponents  were 
provided  potent  ammunition  by  that  testi- 
mony. It  is  also  reported  that,  like  some 
other  veterans  In  office.  Senator  Norris  had 
grown  a  little  careless  about  his  political 
fences.  He  took  for  granted  that  the  popular 
support  he  had  received  in  the  past  would 
continue  without  solicitation  in  the  future. 
In  this.  Norris  could  have  profitably  learned 
a  lesson  from  the  career  of  the  late  Senator 
William  E.  Borah. 

For  all  his  national  and  International 
renown,  Borah  never  forgot  that  he  was  kept 
In  office  by  the  votes  at  home.  If  he  was  a 
great  statesman  at  Washington,  he  remained 
to  the  end  an  adroit  politician  li   Idaho. 

Senator  Norris'  expressed  deep  injury  at 
his  defeat  Is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  his 
character.  He  speaks  with  bitterness  of  "a 
repudiation  of  40  years  of  service"  and  that 
"righteousness  has  been  crucified  and  the 
people  I  love  have  condemned  the  things  I 
held  most  sacred."  That  sounds  more  like  a 
disappointed  politician  than  the  statesman 
Senator  Norris  has  been.  It  Is  morr  like 
NoRiiis  that  he  also  paid  tribute  to  the  proc- 
esseij  of  democracy  which  relegated  him  to 
retirement:  "The  people  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do  what  they  did.  I  would  defend  them 
to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  in  their  right 
to  exercise  the  privilege." 

Senator  Norris'  achievements  are  no  less 
shining  for  the  fact  that  Nebraska  felt  it 
had  good  reason  to  dispense  with  his  services. 
He  remains  the  one  true  independent  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  a  statesman  who  has  put 
laws  of  great  moment  upon  the  statute 
book,  who  has  been  a  thoughtful  student 
of  the  processes  of  government  and  has  ever 
tried  to  Improve  those  processes.  His  in- 
tegrity, uhselfishness.  and  devotion  to  de- 
mocracy remain  unquestioned,  and  he  la 
still  in  a  class  by  himself  as  the  Senator  not 
only  of  Nebraska  but  ol  the  United  States, 


[FYom  the  Milwaukee  Journal] 
So  Norris  Passes 

It  Is  sad  to  witness  the  defeat  of  George 
W.  Norris,  who  for  40  years  has  fought  for 
mar.y  American  Ideals,  who  has  stood  for 
clea:iness  and  honesty  and  liberalism.  It  Is 
sadder  to  find  Norris  taking  It  so  hard.  "A 
defeat  at  my  age."  he  said  recently,  "would 
be  in  effect  a  repudiation  of  all  my  life's 
work  by  the  people  whom  I  love." 

Surely  not.  Defeats  can  be  accomplished 
sometimes  by  sheer  political  mechanics. 
NoRi^is  took  the  pitcher  of  political  inde- 
pendence to  the  well  once  too  often.  He 
scorned  to  run  on  either  party  ticket  In  a 
j'ear  when  the  country  was  lining  up  every- 
where between  black  and  white. 

The  things  for  which  George  Norris  has 
stocd,  not  always  rightly,  not  always  suc- 
cessfully, add  up  to  a  body  of  fundamental 
American  ideals.  Sometimes  they  go  Into 
eclipse,  sometimes  they  show  a  different  face. 
Just  as  Norris,  in  origin  a  Progressive  Re- 
publican cf  the  days  of  1910,  had  lately  been 
a  Roosevelt  Democrat  of  1933. 

At  81,  full  of  years  and  honor.  George 
NoFRis  Is  not  defeated,  and  he  of  all  men 
ought  to  know  It.  A  scant  handful  of  men 
in  public  life  today  will  be  remembered  as 
long  as  he.  After  40  years  of  public  service, 
it  vnll  be  written  of  him  all  over  the  Nation: 

"This  man  was  a  fighter,  and  he  fought 
for  what  he  believed  was  right." 

A  State  so  close  to  the  early  Ideals  of  the 
Republic  as  Nebraska  doesn't  repudiate  such 
a  record,  nor  will  It  through  all  its  lilstory 
to  come  forget  George  Norris. 
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^^       -.al  Times  cf  >'   • 
.:.-:^  T  :.-UBUTE  TO  Senator 
Wau,  Stritt 
For  many  years  Senator  Gsc?   e  '.V 
of   Nebraska,   has   been   one   of    •; 
outstanding  spokesr  en  for  public 
of  utilities,  and  he  has  waged  a  r 
fight  against  the  private  power  mttr  i 
In  the  last  decade  has  been  marked    v 
«uccei!> 

It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  th 
utility    interests    and    their    finan 
should  be  pleased  with  the  defeat  o 
NoRais  In  the  senatorial  election  In 
last  week.    The  Wall  Street  Journal 
does  not  Join  in  the  opinion  that 
of  Senator  Noaais  to  win  reelection 
pudiatlon  of  Senator  Norris 

This  spokesman  fcr  the  Wall  Street 
Interests,   while   obviously    not   d.- 
at  the  results  of  the  Nebraska  v   •< 
that  the  veteran  liberals  crus  m 
win    continue    to    show    results 
Street  Journal  recognizes  Senator  N 
cerlty.    and    Its    remarks    on    h'.s    d' 
something   of    an    Indirect    or    perh 
handed  tribute     Here  Is  the  Wall  St 
cals  comment 

"The  Senator's  ftindamental  preml.= 
to  be  simply  that  owners  of  publi 
services  were  not  part  of  the  pub 
not  In  this  relation,  people.  On  ;he 
they  were  a  class  apart,  whose  mctl 
suspect,  who  d'd  not  possess  in  their 
as  owners  equal  rights  with  the  rest 
who  had  to  be  treated  accordingly 
"That  he  was  entirely  sincere  in 
of  view  was  evident,  for  all  his  u 
the  matter  unmistakably  pxhild 
him.  private  ownership  :  r  , /.  -• 
terprises  was  pretty  much  tantamo 
conspiracy  against  the  public  In 

"In  lamenting  as  he  h.is  done  the 
tlon'  by  th?  voters  cf  his  whole 
venerable  Senator  is  unduly  pessi 
campaign  against  the  utlhttes,  .  •  '.■  , 
be     rtgarded     as     succes.sful     ;::     f 
results  to  their  owrtT-  p.r-  concerue 
Ught  of  Its  effects   uj.    r.    the  value 
properties. 

"To   use    the    current    phraseology 
Communiques,    he    has    unqucstion 
fllcted  large  losses  on  the  enemy 

"Moreover,   he   still   retains   In   h 
ment  the  esteem  that  public  oplnic 
refu?e.<»  to  a  statesman  for  his  since} 
c   .:    =' ^  even  when  It  repudiates'  his 
an.;  h.s  j'lderri'-r*  " 

If   th*:"    '.v.  :    -r-r"   ■    Journal   -a.'...- 
lealiftic  about   the   election   in    N- 
would  have  recognized   that   St:.. 
dr    I-    -i  .s   the  result  of  si.^  \   :,i(- 
at:  -    :    eci    dge.   his  unwilling:. t-    • 
campaign,  his  position  on  the  ta.: 
Independent  column,  thus  m.akirit; 
test  a  three-way  split  and  briag.i  g  . 
•lection  of  a  minority  candidate 

Senator  Ncrris'  loss  at  the  polls  w 
Sf^.-.-^--   a   r.  pi;'!.,tnon   of  his  pr;rc 
N      r.uKa    voters    hsve   endorsed 
ft.'     r  election  throughout  his  l  > 
t;.'=   V~-'"r>   s-.TPs  Senate. 
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(From  'h-  w  u>hington  News  of  Nove^nber  5 
1942  1 
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.\   CH\M   :oN   Ls  Defeated 
n:e  .'  n-^  -:.r  have  seemed  mon 
V    r    ^  oRjiis.   of   Nebraska,    had 
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n-     ee  Valley  Authority  was  only  one 
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We  shall  be  :5orry  to  see  him  pass  from  the 
Halls  of  Congr?ss.  but  his  name  will  long  be 
uttered  there  us  a  synonym  for  wisdom  and 
fortitude  und  lategrity. 

(From  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Dally  Chronicle 

cf  November  6.  1942] 

Ih:s  Rzthement  Was  Well  Eahnid 

No.  Senator  Norris.  It's  not  aU  over,  and 
you're  not  at  the  end  of  the  road. 

In  all  deference  to  your  Judgment  as 
voiced  In  your  dark  hotir  of  defeat,  the  mil- 
lions of  Amei  leans  who  honor  a  man  for 
never  saying  No"  so  it  sounds  like  "Yes" 
beg  leave  to  differ  with  you. 

Men  become  immortal,  in  a  sense,  by  their 
deeds,  and  thuir  passing  from  the  stage  of 
active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  does  no:  end  the  affairs.  The  pebble 
x.iich  sinks  from  sight  In  the  sea  cannot 
check  the  ever-widening  circle  of  ripples 
which.  In  theo-y  at  least,  go  on  and  on,  giving 
eternal  testimony  of  their  origin. 

Your  politicil  adversaries  have  been  many. 
Millions  have  differed  with  you  from  time  to 
time.  But  they  knew  where  you  stood  and 
which  way  ycu  were  facing. 

E.ghty-one  years  Is  a  high  eminence  from 
which  to  view  life.  Forty  years  spent  In 
public  service  Is  not  an  Inconsiderable  con- 
tribution. By  no  standard  of  appraisal  can 
the  career  which  you  have  left  behind  at  so 
late  an  hour  oe  considered  a  failure. 

(Prom  the  St    Louis  Post  Dispatch  of 

November  4.  1942 1 

The  Graxd  Old  Roman 

Everywhere  in  the  country  there  Is  regret 
at  the  defeat  of  Senator  George  W.  Norris, 
the  grand  old  Roman  of  Nebraska,  who  for 
40  years  has  been  a  peoples  tribune  in  Wash- 
ington It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his 
removal  takes  the  Member  of  Congress  who 
stands  highest  In  the  national  esteem 
NoEHis.  cf  Nebraska,  always  could  be  counted 
on.  •Integrity"  was  the  title  which  his  bi- 
ographers understandingly  gave  to  their 
chronicle  of  his  career. 

Had  Senator  Norris  stayed  in  the  Republi- 
can Party,  he  undoutedly  would  have  been 
reelected  to  his  sixth  term  But  he  chose  to 
break  with  It  completely  in  1936.  and  yester- 
day he  ran  as  an  Independent  against  regular 
Republican  and  Democratic  opponents.  His 
name  had  to  be  written  In.  The  Nebraska 
vote  was  not  so  much  a  vote  against  "the 
conscience  of  Congress"  as  It  was  for  the 
two-party  system.  George  Norris  need  have 
no  regrets  He  has  served  his  State  and  his 
country  well.  What  he  thinks  and  says  wUl 
be  matters  of  profound  public  Interest  so  long 
a^  he  lives. 


(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 

November  5,  1942) 

^  F  N  \  roR  Norris  Is  Wrong 

Willi  tears  in  his  eyes  Senator  Norris  told 

reporters  yesterday  In  Washington   that  his 

defea     for  ree;ectlon  was  "a  repudiation  of 

40  years  of  service."    Then  he  went  on  to  say 

that,    although    he   had    done   his   "best    to 

repudiate   wrong   and   evil   in   governmental 

affairs.  I  would  have  to  admit  I  have  failed 

utterly." 

This  is  one  time  when  Senator  Norris  is 
wrong— dead  wrong.  His  defeat  was  not  a 
repudiation  of  his  service.  It  was  not  notice 
to  him  that  he  had  failed  utterly.  He  ran 
at  the  urging  of  his  friends  when  he  wanted 
to  retire  He  was  handicapped  by  his  ad- 
vanced years:  when  he  ran  6  years  ago  he 
was  75.  now  he  is  81.  He  ran  in  a  three-man 
race  as  an  Independent  whose  name  had  to 
be  written  In  on  the  ballot.  As  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  New  Deal  he  was  hurt  by  the 
diss^itisfaction  with  the  administrations 
slowness  m  getting  down  to  business  in 
prosecuting  th-   at 


The  Norris  who  abolished  the  lame-duck 
session  of  Congress,  who  fathered  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  who  eliminated  the  yellow- 
dog  contract,  who  has  been  a  vigiliant  guard- 
Ian  of  the  standards  of  the  Federal  Judici£ry — 
who  has  allied  himself  on  the  p  ople's  side 
time  without  number— that  Norris  Is  not 
repudiated.  He  has  not  failed.  He  is  a 
great  American  statesman  whose  achieve- 
ments will  be  remembered  long  after  the 
returns  of  November  3  are  forgotten  statLitics 
in  dusty  books. 

(Prom  the  Detroit  News  of  November  16, 
19421 

A  Senator's  Swan  Song 

(By  Dr.  Edgar  DeWitt  Jones) 

Senator  George  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  de- 
feated for  reelection  after  40  fruitful  years 
of  public  service,  was  pensive  in  his  rtflec- 
tlons  on  the  result  of  the  contest.  "God 
knows  I  have  tried  to  do  the  Job."  he  said  to 
reporters. 

Not  every  public  man  can  say  that  .lon- 
estly.  Norris  rose  above  party  lines  and  sec- 
tional selfishness  and  voted  his  convlc  vions 
for  the  better  Interests  of  his  country  as  a 
whole.  He  was  anything  but  a  trimmer,  a 
time  server,  or  a  political  hack.  His  party 
irregularity  made  him  both  friends  and 
enemies. 

Momentarily  crushed  by  his  defeat,  the 
Senator  seem.ed  to  feel  that  his  long  and 
crusading  service  for  the  general  good  was 
unappreciated  by  the  people  and  his  political 
career  repudiated.  That  was  a  very  human 
reaction,  but  a  mistaken  one.  Defeat  at  the 
polls  sometimes  means  this  but  certainly  not 
in  Senator  Norris'  case. 

Actually,  the  Senator  made  a  remarkable 
race,  considering  the  conditions  under  wnich 
he  ran.  He  did  not  announce  his  candidacy 
for  reelection  until  the  election  was  practi- 
cally at  hand.  Moreover,  the  Senator  dis- 
regarded his  political  fences  and  was  prob- 
ably out  cf  touch  with  the  masses  of  Ne- 
braska voters. 

Consider  also  the  fact  that  he  Is  81  year* 
old  and  that  most  human  beings  at  that  age 
are  either  Incapacitated  or  In  their  graves 
In  the  circumstances  the  Old  Roman  iiom 
Nebraska  made  a  phenomenal  showing.  The 
sort  of  defeat  that  came  to  this  Illustrious 
American  is  the  kind  that  he  can  set  to  mu- 
sic, not  a  dirge  either,  but  a  paean. 

"They  who  have  strewn  the  violets  reap  the 
corn. 

And  having  reaped  and  garnered,   trlng 
the   plough 

And  draw  new  furrows  'neath  the  healthy 
morn. 

And   plant    the   great   Hereafter    in    the 

Now." 

(From  the  St.  John's  University  Record   of 

November  12.  1942] 

George  Norris — Statesman 

Politicians,  the  saying  goes,  worry  about 
the  next  election;  statesmen,  about  the  next 
generation. 

Senator  George  Norris  fits  the  latter 
category.  So  Intent  was  Senator  Norris  on 
solving  the  great  problems  facing  the  present 
and  future  generations,  that  he  found  little 
time  to  return  to  his  Nebraskan  constituency 
and  wage  a  campaign  for  reelection  to  his 
senatorial  post. 

His  defeat  at  the  polls  on  November  3  was 
a  sad  blow  to  the  81-year-old  Senator      "it 

nnHH^^""*'**'""'"'  ^^  '«*^'  "°^  "^y  *0  years  of 
public  service  "  That,  we  hasten  to  assure 
him.  Is  not  true.  We  do  not  know  why  the 
people  of  Nebraska  faUed  to  send  him  back 

InH  .t'^'"^'°"-  ^^  P'"^^'  '^^  President. 
STk.  hI^'^^P''  °'  °"''  Nation  were  sclldly 
behind  him.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  has 
nsen    above    State    boundaries,    as    he    had 

ZZTl  "'v.!"  **^''  P«^*y  "°^«  Perhaps 
he  wll  be  able  to  serve  us  better  as  a  ni- 
tional  statesman  now  that  he  is  unhamperea 
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by  geographical  and  parliamentary  limita- 
tions.    We  believe  so. 

We  know  that  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  have  not  repudiated  Senator  Norris, 
and  we  cannot  believe  that  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska would  do  so  either.  They  could  not 
repudiate  a  career  so  promising  with  marks 
of  fine  statesmanship.  They  could  not  for- 
get his  efforts  at  parliamentary  reform,  his 
dogged,  uphill  battle  to  defeat  lame 
ducklsm,  his  fight  to  give  the  people  the 
fruits  of  their  natural  resources  through  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  his  struggle 
to  establish  the  unicameral  legislature  in 
Nebraska. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Norris  was  not  re- 
elected, especially  at  this  time  when  states- 
men are  so  few  in  our  congressional 
positions,  but  George  Norrls'  career  Is  not 
yet  over;  now  he  belongs  to  the  Nation. 


(From  the  Albion  Evening  Recorder  of 

November  5.  194'^  | 

An  Open  Letter  to  Senator  George  W.  Norris 

Dear  Sen.ator:  The  newspapers  report  your 
defeat  in  Tuesday's  election  and  also  your 
sorrow  as  ■witnessed  by  Washington  news- 
papermen Wednesday.  Naturally,  it  is  a  sony 
day  for  you.  but  we  cannot  agree  with  you 
that  It  is  a  "repudiation  of  40  years  of  serv- 
ice."    And  they  go  on  to  quote  you  as  saying: 

"I  have  done  my  best  to  repudiate  wrong 
and  evil  in  Government  affaiis.  But  I  have 
to  admit  I  have  utterly  failed. 

"I  dent  know  now  why  I  wasn't  to 
blame  " 

Ycu  were  saying  these  things  on  the  morn- 
ing after  election,  when  acknowledgedly  you 
were  tired  Perhaps  some  of  the  newspaper 
boys  were  tired,  too,  and  did  not  quote  you 
100  percent  correctly. 

But  now  we  hope  that  you  feel  differently 
and  that  you  will  feel  more  so  ;.':  he  days 
go  on.  We  certainly  cannot  agree  with  you 
that  everything  you  have  fought  for  during 
these  40  years  ha--  V^o^'■u  ronud'.ated  Cer- 
tainly, the  people  v.i:'  bn.' :.•<(;  ii'in  \our 
courageous  fight  for  publicly  *  pe^nt.-u  electric 
power  plants  In  various  parts  if  the  country 
will  not  say  so.  Certainly  those  who  remem- 
ber your  succeL.sful  battl^  to  end  the  notori- 
ous "lame  duck"  Conpres-  .'•es.sions  will  never 
think  so.  Certalnlv  tliM.sf  wJ.n  have  followed 
your  career  these  4u  ye..r=  nr.cl  knew  that 
you've  been  honest  in  every  se::>'  ■  t  :!  *>  v,  rd 
would  not  say  so.  And  these  v...  i;..w'  r-.sci 
the  Inspiring  biographies  written  i:bi  ut  you 
by  your  friends  will  never  say  tii..t  ail  has 
been  In  vain 

We  know  practically  nothing  about  local 
politics  in  Nebraska,  except  what  we've  read 
about  in  the  biographies  of  your  career. 
Perhaps  that  is  what  you  referred  to  when 
you  mentioned  utter  repudiation.  In  any 
case,  we  want  you  to  know  that  your  career 
and  that  of  half  a  dozen  other  great  figures 
cf  the  last  40  ye.Tr?  -  Bevendge.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Wilson.  B.  ^r.deis.  Holmes,  and  the 
senior  La  Follette.  to  :.<:;'.  r.  •  :v  i  fpw— 
have  had  a  mighty  Im;  .  •  :;  ;.  i  t;.  i  look 
upon  public  affairs.  We  want  you  to  know 
that  we  appreciate  what  you  have  done. 

If  your  health  will  permit,  we  think  you 
still  have,  despite  your  81  years,  a  Job  to  do. 
Encourage  the  procr(Fs:ve<;  of  the  country 
In  and  out  of  both  major  political  parties 
by  commenting  on  current  affairs  during  the 
months  an.  years  ahead.  Takf  a  major 
philosophic  attitude  concerning  y(  ur  (.(feat, 
as  we  are  sure  you  soon  will,  and  help  others 
to  see  that  one  political  defeat  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  death  knell  of  any 
political  movement.  Your  persistence  in  the 
past  when  some  of  your  pet  measures  have 
been  defeated  certainly  shows  that,  and  take 
heart  at  this  time  that  all  was  not  lost  Tues- 
day, as  witness  the  throwing  out  of  oflQce  of 
that  arch  reactionary.  Gov.  Julius  Hell,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  election  of  Progressive 
Orland  S.  Loomls. 
All  of  our  best  wishes  go  with  you. 


[From    the    University    of   Calif  cm;,*    Daily] 

MtJRRAY  Shapiro's  Qum -Wrangles — An  Open 
Letter  to  Unitf^  Prvn:.'-"  :^rN^'(  r  Gforge 
W.  Norris 

De.\r  Senator  Norris:  The  papers  say  you 
no  longer  represent  a  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  Congress.  They  say  that  you 
were  defeated  at  the  polls — that  the  philoso- 
phy you  represent  is  doomed  for  further  rep- 
resentation In  Congress.  Tliey  s;  v  M-  Sen- 
ator, that  you  no  longer  represent  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

A  man  who  has  continually  fought  for  the 
liberal  legislation  you  have  advanced,  a  man 
who  has  never  compromised  his  Ideals  to 
better  his  political  ends — such  a  man.  Mr. 
Senator,  will  never  cease  to  represent  the 
American  people. 

Do  you  think  a  nation  will  forget  your 
wcrk  In  bringing  about  increased  efficiency 
in  this  country's  Government — the  fathering 
of  the  twentieth  ame;  dn.M  •  -he  great  ex- 
periment in  the  Nebra^k  ^  L<  c  siature.  etc  ? 
Do  you  think  the  Mr.>  •:....:.  ;  t  pie  will  for- 
get the  bountiful  a:,cl  i.bti^:  legislation  you 
have  produced  in  your  illustncus  stay  in  Con- 
gress? Is  there  a  thinking  end  reading  Amer- 
ican living  tirh.y  v  ho  has  nut  thrilled  at 
your  oratory  m  Congress,  your  magnificent 
stand  against  the  political  machinations  of 
thoughtless  spoilsmen? 

No;  Mr  Senator,  as  long  as  America  Is  free, 
as  long  as  freemen  arc  able  to  tell  their  sons 
about  the  knights  In  shining  armor  who 
have  ridden  the  hard  and  upward  path  to 
political  excellence — your  name  will  be  men- 
tioned. 

As  long  as  this  Nation  still  seeks  a  symbol 
which   will    represent    truth,    integrity,    and 


political  honesty— you 

Tod:tv  Mr  Sf  ::;:t':,r, 
great  .I'.u  .-.bj''  .f-rlfr, 
all  these  years  ho.-  w^ 
man  who  will  never 


v,ill  represent  It. 

Nebraska    has  lost  a 

but  America  through 

;•  elf  a  truly  noble 

by  any  election. 


J  he  service, 

£:eat  coun- 
'!  an  unfor- 


Americans  can  never  forget  the  dean  cf 
the  United  States  Ser.ate.  our  Nation's  grand 
old  man 

I  respectfully  submit,  sir.  that  your  public 
career  is  not  ended.  Your  name  Is  forever 
emblazoned  on  the  scroll  cf  fame  that  rep- 
resents America's  great  leaders.  Such  men 
do  not  ei,':l  th.t  ir  i,  areei.s  ijl  ;- 
even  after  d<'ath. 

Tlie  pe-j'ie  "i  the  wlv)lf  >J  tlu 
try  pray  that  fn,rn  the  skirmish 
tunate  local  election  you  pick  up  th^ise  trail- 
ing banners  of  ycur  philoscphy  from  the  dust 
of  a  "write-in"  election  and  once  more  con- 
tinue in  the  battle  for  which  you  are  so 
nobly  fitted 

Today.  Mr  Senator,  you  represent  the 
whole  "of  America,  which  is  the  erea*-e.=-t 
honor  a  man  could  hope  to  achieve 

No  one  is  mad  at  ycu  nor  your  record, 
sir.  On  the  contrary.  America  Is  proud  of  it 
and  respects  and  loves  you  fcr  the  If.-.::  p;uh 
you  have  trod  in  the  Halls  cf  C 

Let  us  continue  to  be  your 
lowers  in  your  noble  venture 
sir,    is    imperishable! 
Respectfully, 

M'-RRAY    SH.'.PIRO. 

(Aiid  n^.any  others.) 

[From  the  Ottawa  Journal  of  Saturday, 
November  7,  1942] 

Great  Mfn  In  Deft\t 

One  of  the  gre;-:  war:  .  rs  ,  ;t  lying  on  the 
field  at  the  close  -:  :  d.::  -  l':.;:,  d  States 
elections  was  N-  :  ra  m.,  =.  f:'.nied  Senator 
George  Noeris.  In  hi.-  eightieth  year,  and 
with  30  years  (  t  unbroken  service  in  the 
Senate  behind  h:ir.  Norris  had  become  an 
American  institution,  described  by  contem- 
poraries as  "the  greatest  Roman  of  them  all." 
Said  he.  In  defeat: 

"This  is  the  repudiation  of  all  the  things 
I  have  fought  for  throughout  my  life.  I  had 
struggled  for  the  common  man,  for  integrity 
in  our  public  life,  1   r  a  square  deal  for  all. 


Clt 


d   fol- 
career. 


N  w  I  feel  that  my  people  do  not  care  for 
such  things  ' 

Perhaps  Norris.  in  the  reflection  of  retire- 
ment, will  want  to  recall  these  words,  regret 
them.  For  reflection  will  tell  h:m  that 
leaders  as  great  as  he.  men  long  tras:<  d  nid 
reverenced,  have  tasted  the  s;  nu  (  ,,p  of 
bitterness,  with  history  sh(«:r.t.:  :hat  li.eir 
rejection  did  not  me..  -'•.<'  t;  :  :  ;:  giess. 
Great  men  fall,  or  ip  stasizt  o:  ..ce  the 
gleam;   the  carav.^:,     I  :.  .nia:    ty  moves  on. 

And  not  all  th  wh  f  ;..  i  veu  at  the  end 
of  a  long  vlctori  .  oh,  take  their  defeat 
as  much  to  heart  as  the  \eteran  Norris. 
When  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  at  the  end  of  15 
brild.-.:,;  veurs  of  unchaller.c.  d  p  w  :  found 
his  party  shattered  at  the  pc-.-.  he  li'  heri  his 
70  years,  shook  his  famous  white  plo:;.t  :  d 
said: 

"1  am  youi.e  yt  t  In  everything  but  the 
arithmetic  of  years.     My  orders  are  to  fiaht." 

Desmond  McCarthy  has  left  a  moving  pic- 
ture of  Asquith  after  the  h:f..ko;;,  ,;  his 
party  and  his  own  defeat  in  Pa.siey.  Mc- 
Carthy asked  him  hew  he  felt  and  Asquiih 
quoted  the  lines: 

"The  Elories  of  our  blood  and  State 
At    o     d   ws.  not  substantial  things; 
Thtir  .i  1.0  armor  against  fate." 

Then  Asquith  went  wer  to  a  bookshelf, 
tock  down  a  volume  of  poetry,  and  pointed 
to  the  lines: 

"Like  an  Arab,  old  and  blind. 
Some  carrvan  has  left  behind." 

Democracy,  it  has  been  said  "^  forever 
either  crowning  or  crucifying  it.-  k;  l?.  Yet 
deeper  than  its  seeming  ingrattude.  or  Its 
Instability,  is  an  Instinct  for  tt.e  right  ends, 
wisdom  in  the  gross.  Often  It  is  temporarily 
wrong,  sometimes  on  the  wrong  side,  but 
seldom  permanently  on  the  jide  of  wrong. 

The  L-reatest  of  otir  democratic  leaders 
h&'.e  bf  ;;  th  s'  vOio,  recognizing  this 
truth— "The  people.'  said  old  J-  h:i  A  '  lave 
a  right  to  be  wrong" — have  acce;  ■•r:  rtt  ttses 
gallant'v  Tho:e  was  the  case  n.  <  tit  day  of 
Lord  Cu"z;:!i.  the  Prnme  M:nif-ter-h:p  <'>'  Eng- 
land, for  which  he  hr.d  w,  rked  a.d  h:'-  liie, 
torn  finally  frorn  li;.-  fra-r  B  :.ar  Law  had 
gone,  and  the  K:r.v-  h  .';  -ontrn  mri  Curzon 
to  London  Mr  civ::- :•.::.  ;:.  hn  '•Great 
Contemporarif.'-:      tr.lv   •;-,;    ;.^: 

"While  Curzoi:  w  .o-  r  u- :::■>  ::.^-  *  hondon. 
debaline  what  hf  .".  't::d  d.  \'.:';'.  No.  10 
I)  v,:::nu  ^-'if-et  th*-  K.:.-  sent  for  M;  Bald- 
ly.n  W..' :■,  tha:  a:;f'';'.o,  n.  Lord  ^^-asTh-rd- 
hani  wa.^  a!:;io^ur.oeti  a.t  drlton  H.,us'  Ter- 
race (Curzcn's  London  res;dcno<  ,  :*  v  .o-  to 
tell  him  that  Mr  Baidwin  wh'-  iilreitdv  at 
Buck,:.oh-:n  Pa.j.'r  Tu-  b.  w  w.'as  b.tter, 
for  thi."'  rno'initrn;   i  \  ei  u  th  .:n::'.j: 

But  Curzon  did  not  allow  h:.-  ^rief  to  dls- 
tLrt  his  pction.  He  would  &er\ e  loyally  under 
Baldwin.     Wrote  Churchill: 

"The  morning  had  been  golden,  the  noon- 
tide was  bronze;  and  the  evening  lead.  But 
all  were  solid  and  each  -.v  as  polished  until  it 
shone  after  its  fashnr. 


[From  the  StatesviUe   (N.  C.)    Daily  of 
November  23.  1942) 

A    }  ^  1 " » y.  '■  N  G    .■\ : .!  r.  \  s>  a  ;  >■  p. 

A  Nebraskan  was  telling  us  th.e  other  night 
that  It  was  his  notion  that  his  State  shelved 
Senator  Norkis  because  of  his  age.  That  may 
have  served  campaipr,  pinposes.  but  if  youth 
is  what  Nebraska  wrn''^  we've  a  Senator  w 
would  swap  for  th'  \t:.tra.h:f  Gr-KOL  and 
vote  a  bond  issue  '..:    r  ,.'^:n   Vo    !       ; 

Senator  Norris.  discours-.:- d  •.hen  it  be- 
came known  that  his  people  haa  turned  him 
down  after  his  long  career  in  the  Senate,  has 
perked  up,  and  for  very  pord  reason.  From 
every  part  of  the  N.i'i  n  hr  has  been  flooded 
_wlth  expresslor=  !  ;:.;.':■  ::.ation  for  his  --"rv- 
ict  to  the  ent;.<  (  .::;:.— not  Just  t  N.:  - 
braska  alone.  Approached  with  many  cflera 
for  his  time  and  talents — and  his  prestige. 
h3  turns  them  down.     "I  am  going  back  to 
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My  job  here  Is  done. 


■  RRI5 
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It's  n.  pity  that  S*: 
drafted  as  a  sort  ol  r.a: ..■  :    ,     c 
good  goTemment — clear.        ...::. 
eminent  that  Is  divorcea  i.uia  p<. 
wouldnt  get  very  Xar  at  flrst.  but  h; 
BOW  seed  in  now  fertile  ground 
»ould  come  later 

Senator  Norris  has  fathered  many  j^ovem 
mental  refonns.  some  of  which  have   even 
tuated.     It  took  a  lot  of  persistent  plugging 
to  put  across  his  dream  of  power  d 'velcp 
ment  In  Tennessee.      But   It  came  ar  d  now 
Is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  Nation' i  great 
assets.     The    unicameral    legislature 
brasKa  Is  his  brain  child,  and  only  pblltical 
traditions  and  political  selfishness  keeps  that 
plan    from    spreading   to  every   State 
Union.     Thanks  to  him   we  have   v. 
duck"  Congress  to  afflict,  and  if  his  le 
had   been   effective  our  National   Legikiature 
would  now  have  no  need  to  complain  about 
Us  lowness  in  public  esteem 

Senator  Ncrjtrs  would  fit  into  the  sipreine 
Court  picture,  of  course,  but  he  Is  not  out 
besrslng  for  a  job.  Youneer  n  .-■  t  the 
b'tcer  be  spared  to  examine  '::»  :  -  xitles 
Cl  the  law  and  keep  Justice  w  ar:  »■  :  Iteel. 
Senator  Noaajs  is  a  specialist  in  f,  »  .neut, 
be  knows  its  intricacies,  its  virtues,  ijid  its 
frailties,  and  he  has  some  good,  hones; ,  com- 
mon-sense notions  about  where  Irrprove- 
nients  could  and  should  be  made  It  would 
be  fine  If  the  Nation  could  draw  on  hii  reser 
^oir  of  wisdom,  and  bask  in  the  relieshlng 
warmth  of  his  honesty. 


tl  •'    ''         'ulu    I.T     H  •     A-'    '■ 

y-   -^mbcT  7    :  i\2 

DZFEAT  OF  S;  %  1 :    a   ^.■    -':-, 

Nebraska's      great      incieper.deL.t.     i 
George  W    Nonais,  is  understand.! bly 
at  his  defeat  for  re*>lcction  a:     r  -i 
conscientious  labor  in  public  i.._      Lu: 
tor  Nouus  is  :    .  ..  .ven  when  he  as-'er 
In  his  de.ninii.c,  ><.„;■!>  he  h^s  ;>:'••:  rt-p- 
by  the   American   people      Jf- 
admiration    and   r-^p-c*.   oi    me   Nat^> 
gardless  of  ia  syn  pdt.^y  or  lack  of 
some    of    his    views,    and    regardkis 
political  whims  of  Nebraska  s  vcttrs. 

No  political  defeat  can  reduce  the 
cent  stature  of  George  W.  N^-Rais, 
American. 
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(From  the  Duluth  rMinn  )   News-Tribune  of 

Tr  U  L  T    Dr  M  i-X-R.^  TIC    A  ■ '  -1    A  \  "^'^•• 

Defeat  Is  always  lookec;     :;  ;    ""'.tter 

dose  to  swallow,  but  to  Senator  GrojGE  W. 
Koius  of  Nebraska  his  recent  less  ;  t  the 
polls  must  be  almost  completely  deprl  red  of 
the  gall  and  wormwood  effect  by  the  wc  nder- 
ful  wave  of  regret  that  defeat  create  1  aiid 
by  the  thousands  of  letters  he  has  re:eived 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  expressing  sor- 
row and  admiration. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  we  ."aile  the 
flowers  for  a  man  until  after  he  is  dead, 
and  the  dead  can  smell  r-  r'--fume  S'  r.ator 
Norris'  heart  must  b  .  ,  :  :.ed  by  the  mil- 
lions of  words  of  esteem  that  are  arriving 
dally  at  his  desi.  So  many  of  these  letters 
have  arrived  fcr  him  that  Individual  ackr.cvl- 
edgement  was  Impossible,  so  he  r~rn-i  cp^j  a 
letter  and  had  It  printed,  which   :  -  -id- 

Ing   to  each  of   his  admirers  .is   ^i.-i    ::ii:ca- 
tlon  of  his  appreciation 

He  srvs  thst  "These  letters  have  r- 
the  thousands  and  are  still  coming  l: 
number?  every  riiv  rhey  are  the 
bcjautiful  lef.f'i  :'  -rrr.mendation  i 
ever  received  d;:::'  my  public  service. 
come  mostly  ir^ni  people  I  ^nv-  r'-v- 
and  who  have  never  seen  r.         }.{-'.■ 

come  from  ycure  r*"-  r'      -    '        ? 

high  school.   In   c      • -:        ::.    ^  :   ■ 

colleges,  Xr~.:i   c-y   ;    .-:    a    :;:.    N    •    1 
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large  number  come  from  those  In  our  armed 
forces." 

la  his  printed  letter  he  speaks  of  the  de- 
e.ic  he  had  of  remaining  in  the  Senate  to 
participate  in  the  making  of  peace  follow- 
ing the  war;  and  ventures  the  belief  that  his 
long  experience  fitted  him  for  that  Important 
work. 

But,  confessing  his  disappointment  over 
defeat,  he  takes  his  medicine  like  the  good 
American  he  Is.  "My  defeat."  he  says,  "was 
brought  about  In  a  perfectly  democratic 
wp.y";  a  principle  which  he  has  fought  for. 
"The  Individual,"  he  said,  "is  of  little  con- 
sequence." 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  so  great  a 
man  as  Norris  did  not  reveal  feet  of  clay 
when  the  people  who  had  Idolized  him  turned 
against  him,  or  seemed  to. 

[From  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  News  of  November 

6,  19421 

Senator  Norris  DimiATFa 

n..  defeat  of  Senator  George  W.  Norris  in 
Nebraska  writes  flnis  to  the  public  career 
of  a  devoted  and  courageous  public  servant 
who  has  served  his  State  and  the  Nation 
with  notable  fidelity  and  singular  rectitude 
for  almost  two  score  years.  Originally  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1912 
to  the  S.?nate.  as  a  Republican,  Senator 
Norris  broke  with  his  party  In  1928  and  cam- 
paigned fcr  Al  Smith  In  oppcsit;on  to  Herbert 
Kocver's  candidscy  for  President.  Thereafter 
he  eschewed  party  labels  and  sticcessfully 
sought  reelection  In  1930  and  again  In  1936 
as  an  Independent. 

This  year  Senator  Norris  was  reluctant  to 
make  the  race  again  but  was  finally  persuaded 
by  friends  about  a  month  ago  to  file  as  a  can- 
didate. President  Roosevelt  singled  him  out 
fcr  special  endorsement  but  the  voters  of 
Nebraska  saw  fit  to  reject  the  81-year-cld 
statesman  at  the  polls  Tuesday,  electing 
Kenneth  S  Whehrt,  Republican  State  chair- 
man, as  his  successor.  Foster  May.  radio 
commentator  and  Democratic  nominee  ran 
third. 

The  failure  of  Senator  Norris  to  achieve 
reelection  i-s  the  Nation's  loss  as  well  as  Ne- 
braska's. That  the  result  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Roosevelt  domestic  policies  than  of 
disapproval  of  the  venerable  Senator's  services 
hardly  lessens  the  sting  of  undeserved  defeat 
which  he  doubtless  feels  very  deeply.  No 
Member  of  the  Senate  stands  higher  in  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  An^erican  people 
than  "Uncle  George'  Norris.  The  country 
as  a  whole  feels  very  badly  over  his  defeat. 

[From  Dunbar  s  Weekly.  Phoenix,  Ariz  ,  of 

November  13,  1942  j 

At  the  End  or  the  Road.  Nothing 

The  report  is  that  the  venerable  Senator. 
George  W  Nonais.  with  tears  In  his  eyes,  re- 
marked "I  am  at  the  end  of  the  road."  We 
can  imagine  this  after  so  many  years  of  tri- 
umph but  Dunbar's  Weekly  says,  nothing  of 
the  sort.  Senator  Norris,  you  have  just  begun 
to  live.  The  father  of  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority can  never  die  The  Government  saw 
to  that  by  nam:ng  the  great  dam  dov.n  In 
Tennessee  Norris  Dam,  and  how  could  Oregon 
and  Washington  ever  forget  ycu?  Grand 
Coulee  and  Bonneville  have  your  name  wrlt- 
tea  all  over  their  exterior.  History  will  tell 
of  ycur  efforts  to  get  these  great  benefits  to 
mankind  and  we  believe  that  your  name  will 
rank  In  the  future  with  Benjamin  Franklin 
th?  inventor  of  electricity  and  Thomas  A. 
Er:  -  m.  the  man  who  found  ways  to  use  It. 

-Aad  Nebraska.  Senator  Norris.  What  about 
your  own  State,  that  finallv  defeated  you'' 
Certainly  Nebraska  will  buUd  a  monument 
to  ycur  memory  that  will  live  forever. 

You  can  now  know  how  Woodrow  Wilson 
felt  at  the  end  of  his  trail,  but  Senator,  the 
people  of  America  will  not  deny  the  "/our 


freedoms"  tills  time,  which  ycu  have  so  faith- 
fully upheld  In  all  your  years  In  the  United 
Stales  Senate.  Don't  feel  too  badly  about  It, 
Senator,  the  people  of  America  will  love  you 
for  a  thousand  years,  and  will  soon  forget 
your  victor.  God  bless  you.  Senator  George 
W.  Noiuus.    At  the  end  of  tlie  loaU,  uothiug. 


[Prom  the  Sapulpa   (Okla.)   Democrat  News 
of  November  12,  1942] 

W.\s  Senator  Norris  Completely  Dtteated? 

Nebraska,  a  wonderful  State,  after  the 
count  of  the  ballots  In  the  November  3  elec- 
tion, broadcast  that  United  States  Seuator 
Norris  bad  been  defeated. 

When  a  man  with  the  magnitude  of  Sen- 
ator Norris  has  served  his  people  In  one 
capacity  for  40  years,  can  It  be  said  tliat  he 
has  been  defeated?  We  do  not  think  so.  In 
those  40  years  he  has  labored  vinceasingly; 
he  has  at  all  times  followed  his  honest  con- 
victions; and  to  any  man  who  Is  honest  we 
doff  our  hat 

Any  man  who  can  honestly  say,  as  did  Sen- 
ator Norris,  that  "I  hope  my  philosophy  of 
Government  will  rise  again  aXler  I  am  gone 
and  forgotten"  'orings  to  us  the  caption  of 
'The  bridge  we  are  trying  to  build."  The 
"old  man"  going,  as  hiis  Senator  Norris,  had 
crassed  a  river,  not  on  a  bridge,  because  there 
was  none;  and.  stopping  on  the  other  side, 
decided  to  build  a  bridge  that  others  may 
cross  In  safety. 

Has  not  Senator  Nohris  In  his  40  years  In 
the  Congress  built  a  bridge  that  Americans 
may  live  to  look  upon  in  the  years  to  come 
and  do  homage  to  his  memory  as  a  Senator 
who  continued  to  strive  fcr  the  benefit^  of 
hlB  people?  We  think  he  has.  He  has  built 
a  structure  that  no  number  of  ballots  can 
ever  de.st.'-oy. 

Senator  Norris  said  concerning  his  defeat 

at  the  last  election,  "Although  it  Is  sad 

bitterly  sad — for  me.  I  believe  I  was  right." 
Why  do  men  like  Senator  Norris  have  to 
spend  many  years  for  their  constltutents  and 
then  have  them  "pass  by  on  the  other  bide  "? 
Prom  the  ashes  of  dislike  for  him  at  this  lime 
will  rise  lowers  of  power  that  will  be  looked 
upon  by  those  who  follow  as  towers  such 
as  few  men  can  build  single-handed. 

Sad.  indeed,  it  Is  when  any  man  has  given 
his  all  for  his  people  and  then  In  hl.<=  declining 
years  la  passed  by  in  the  crowd  of  those  who 
seem  to  forget  those  things  he  so  nobly  did 
for  them  In  the  time  of  bygone  days. 

More  than  2,000  years  ago  a  Man  whom 
"no  fault  was  found  of  Him"  was  crucified, 
but  today  tho.ie  things  He  so  nobly  taught 
and  knew  to  be  right  are  still  Uving'and  will 
live  until  the  use  of  ballots  will  be  forgotten 
and  His  word  b?  law  with  all  men. 

Senator  Norris,  may  your  beliefs  rise  again. 

(From  the  BelUngham  (Wash.)  Lobor  News  of 
November  13,  1942] 
Tlie  passing  of  Senator  George  Norris.  of 
Nebraska,  from  the  political  picture  last 
election  should  have  brought  a  lump  to  the 
throat  of  every  red-blooded  American.  He 
was  a  truly  great  statesman,  a  man  who 
loved  his  country  more  than  life  Itself.  In 
times  like  these  when  our  beloved  America 
is  in  Its  greatest  peril  we  need  men  like 
Senator  Norris  In  Washington,  and  though 
this  writer  has  never  questioned  the  good 
judgment  of  the  people  who  cast  tho  ballot 
before,  he  Is  led  to  believe  that  the  people  of 
Nebraska  will  regret  the  day  thev  voted 
Senator  Norris  out  of  office.  His  successor 
has  a  tough  job  trying  to  fill  the  place  of  so 
great  a  patriot;  we  wish  we  could  take  the 
hand  of  the  Senator  and  tell  htm  not  to  feel 
that  this  is  the  end  of  the  road.  The  people 
of  Nebraska  are  not  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We.  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  still  love  and 
respect  you.  Senator.  Please  don't  be  dis- 
couraged and  say  it  is  all  over  now.     We 
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need  you  and  your  ideals  now  more  than 
ever.  Somewhere  in  this  great  democracy 
of  ours  there  Is  a  place  for  you,  and  our 
President  must  put  you  there.  The  people 
must  demand  it.  "The  Wane"  rer,"  along  with 
all  true  Americans,  thank  you,  Mr.  Norris, 
for  what  you  have  done  for  us,  and  may  God 
bless  your  remaining  days  on  earth.  May 
they  be  happy  ones. 


(From  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  Dak.)  Herald  of 
November  8,   1942] 

Observations 

(By  W.  P.  Da  vies) 

One  of  the  results  of  the  recent  election 
which  will  be  almost  universally  regretted 
Is  the  defeat  of  Senator  George  Norris,  of 
Nebraska,  after  40  years  of  service  in  Con- 
gress. And  the  saddest  part  of  it  Is,  not  the 
defeat  of  Senator  Norris  itself,  but  the  bit- 
ter disappointment  which  it  brought  to  him. 
Seldom  has  such  a  pathetic  utterance  been 
made  by  a  public  man  than  that  of  Mr.  Nor- 
ris when  he  learned  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion In  his  State. 

"Personally."  he  said.  "I  find  It  is  a  re- 
pudiation of  40  years  of  service.  God  knows 
I  have  tried  to  do  the  job.  I  know  I  have 
been  honest.  I  have  done  my  l>e8t  to  re- 
pudiate wrong  and  evil  in  Government.  But 
I  have  to  admit  I  have  utterly  failed." 

Such  a  statement,  made  as  the  door  Is 
about  to  close  on  a  period  of  public  service 
which  has  occupied  half  of  a  long  life- 
time, could  come  only  from  a  heart  wrung 
with  sorrow  and  disappointment,  and  there 
are  Innumerable  Americans  who  will  be  sad- 
dened by  the  knowledge  that  the  close  of 
such  a  career  should  be  clouded  by  a  sense 
of  frustration  and  futility. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Senator  Norris  will 
feel  differently  when  he  has  had  time  to  re- 
cover from  the  shock  of  an  unexpected  re- 
verse and  view  his  own  life  in  its  true  pro- 
portions. Through  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances such  as  may  arise  in  any  po- 
litical campaign,  he  has  been  defeated  at 
the  polls,  but  he  has  not  been  repudiated, 
nor  has  the  work  failed  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  a  lifetime.  He  has 
made  for  himself  a  place  of  honor  In  the 
public  life  of  his  Nation  and  he  has  made 
contributions  to  It  which  no  election  can 
sweep  away. 

There  may  be  several  million  Americans 
who  at  times  have  found  themselves  vio- 
lently opposed  to  opinions  expressed  by  Sen- 
ator Norris  and  to  policies  which  he  sup- 
ported, but  among  those  millions  there  will 
be  found  few  who  have  not  honored  and 
respected  him  for  his  unfaltering  courage,  his 
sturdy  Independence,  his  Incorruptible  In- 
tegrity, and  hii!  earnest  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  These  qualities  have 
been  displayed  conspicuously  and  consist- 
ently throughout  his  long  service,  and  it  Is 
for  them  that  he  has  become  known  as  the 
"grand  old  man"  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Nor.Ris  has  not  won  distinction  as 
a  great  orator.  He  is  neither  Demosthenes 
nor  Webster.  He  has  not  been  conspicuous 
as  a  party  leader.  On  the  contrary,  party 
ties  have  rested  so  lightly  upon  him  that  in 
these  later  years  he  has  severed  them  alto- 
gether. But  with  little  aid  from  platform 
rhetoric  and  without  the  prestige  of  a  com- 
pact party  following,  he  has  made  himself 
felt  as  a  power  In  the  councils  of  the 
Nation  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  own  per- 
sonality. 

Such  a  man  does  not  fall,  and  Senator 
Norris  has  not  failed.  He  has  not  always 
achieved  the  immediate  purpose  to  which 
he  devoted  his  effort.  He  has  helped  in  the 
achievement  of  some  things  which  many 
believe  to  be  of  doubtful  value.  All  those 
things  are  merely  Incidents  In  the  course  of 
a  long  and  useful  life.  But  while  he  has 
made  numerous  contributions  to  the  public 
life  of  Ills  State  and  Nation  which  are  cf  real 


value,  his  greater  achievement  has  been 
through  the  influence  of  his  own  personality. 
His  life  has  been  a  standing  denial  of  the 
cynic's  charge  that  tivrre  Is  no  such  thing 
as  honesty  in  public  life.  He  has  stood  man- 
fully by  his  convictions  when  he  knew  that 
those  convictions  were  unpopular,  and  in  do- 
ing so  he  has  encouraged  others  to  go  and 
do  likewise.  His  present  disappointment  Is 
easy  to  understand,  but  let  us  hope  that 
when  the  flavor  of  its  bitterness  has  passed 
away  he  will  still  be  able  to  enjoy  years  of 
happiness,  mellowed  by  the  consciousness 
of  duty  faithfully  performed  and  cheered  by 
the  knowledge  that  he  occupies  a  warm  place 
In  the  affection  of  the  American  people. 

[Prom  the  Limestone  Democrat.  Athens,  Ala., 

of  November  12,  1942) 

Senator  Norris,  of  Nffka-k^ 

The  defeat  of  Senator  Gti  fu  f  v>  Ni.rris,  of 
Nebraska,  in  the  Republican  resurgence  on 
November  3  was  a  distinct  setback  for  un- 
selfish, patriotic  service  to  one's  country  In 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  great  political 
forum  of  the  world.  For  practically  two- 
score  years  Senator  Norris  has  been  an  out- 
standing figure  in  the  national  Congress. 
Originally  elected  as  a  Republican,  Norris 
soon  tired  of  party  regularity  which  required 
obedience  to  machine  politics  and  machine 
leaders.  He  rebelled  against  Speaker  Tom 
Reed's  autocratic  rule  in  Congress,  where  he 
won  his  fight,  only  to  go  on  to  larger  and 
more  important  triumphs. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  the  distin- 
guished Nebraskan  has  rendered  his  country 
was  his  work  in  forcing  the  submission  of 
the  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  various 
States,  resulting  in  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  popular  vote.  Naturally,  to  us 
of  this  section  of  Alabama  the  adoption  of 
the  creation  of  Norris'  brainchild,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  was  bis  greatest  vic- 
tory and  it  probably  has  resulted  in  more 
material  benefits  to  the  common  masses  cf 
the  people  than  any  other  one  of  the  Nebras- 
kan "s  reform  measures. 

Like  the  late  Senator  John  T  M  rgan  of 
Alabama,  father  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  no 
breath  of  suspicion,  no  taint  of  unfair  prac- 
tice has  ever  attached  to  the  great  Nebras- 
kan's  name.  His  purity  of  life  and  purpose 
has  been  the  pride  of  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters, the  despair  of  his  political  enemies. 

While  Senator  Norris.  defeated  by  a  medi- 
ocre man,  feels  that  his  work  was  not  ap- 
preciated, he  must  remember  that  Arlstides 
was  hated  merely  because  the  people  tired 
of  hearing  him  called  "the  just."  Then,  too. 
the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans  each  had 
a  nominee  in  the  field  for  the  Norris  post 
and  those  who  wished  to  vote  for  the  great 
Nebraskan  were  forced  to  write  his  name  on 
the  ticket — in  itself  a  great  handicap  to  any 
candidate. 

When  Senator  Norris  retires  early  in  Jan- 
uary it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  devote  his 
time  and  great  talent  to  writing  his  memoirs. 
It  would  be  a  work  that  would  be  not  only 
of  great  practical  FerVce  '.  iwwrf  .Ar.ir:  :cans 
desiring  to  take  a  p.-i^c  .;i  pub.ic  ul!aii£  but 
it  would  also  be  a  contribution  to  good  gov- 
ernment. 

Citizens  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  genuinely 
regret  to  see  Senator  Norhis  retire  from  the 
Senate,  but  they  trust  his  life  as  a  private 
citizen  will  have  all  the  comi>ensatlons  which 
he  so  richly  deserves. 


Senator  after  January  1,  for  her  reference  was 
tc  •'.  *  fparless.  conscientious  public  servant, 
Gec'rce  W.  Norris,  who  was  one  of  the  casual- 
ties in  Tuesday's  election 

The  Nation,  rather  thai.  UF.aE'„!.  Norris,  Is 
the  loser  in  his  defeat.  'Whether  or  not  one 
agreed  with  the  m.an,  the  elder  statesman 
from  Nebraska  has  stood  as  a  symbol  down 
through  the  years  of  independence  and  hon- 
esty in  politics  and  government.  His  life  is 
an  example  of  passionate,  unselfish  service  fcr 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  Even  his  enemies — 
and  he  has  many — never  dared  accuse  George 
W,  Norris  of  ulterior  motives  or  of  taking 
orders  from  a  political  boss.  Machine  politics 
has  always  been  a  stench  in  his  nostrils,  and, 
as  he  said  sadly  in  commenting  on  his  defeat, 
he  has  spent  !-;  l:'>  endeavoring  to  elevate 
politics  to  a  hight  r  1.  vel.  He  feels  that  his  de- 
feat is  a  repudiation  of  all  he  has  worked  for. 
The  Times  sincerely  trusts  that  this  is  not  so. 
Although  George  Norris  represents  all  that  Is 
noble  and  hope-inspiring  in  the  New  Deal,  he 
Is  the  victim  of  public  resentment  against  Its 
follies  and  excesses.  When  the  tide  of  politi- 
cal change  is  running,  able  men  are  likely  to 
be  swept  to  defeat  along  with  the  mediocre 
and  the  inefficient.  We  anxiously  hope  that 
this  explains  the  defeat  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Senators  in  American  history.  For.  If  the 
time  comes  when  a  man  Is  to  be  repudiated 
because  he  dares  stand  on  his  own  two  feet 
and  do  what  he  believes  to  be  right  rather 
than  what  appears  to  be  expedient,  then  God 
help  America. 

■We  believe  that  future  generations  of  Amer- 
ican voters  will  view  with  a  sense  cf  shame 
and  sorrow  the  action  taken  Tuesday  in  elim- 
inating that  grand  old  crusader.  George 
Norris,  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


[From  the  Chenango  Union.  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
of  November  12.  1942] 
When   we  consider   the  defeat   of  Senator 
George  Norris  by  the  voters  of  N  -a  we 

think  of  Thomas  k  Becket.  M.uuered  in 
1170  by  the  hirelings  of  a  king  whose  bidding 
his  conscience  forbade  him  to  follow.  Becket 
was  canonized  3  years  later  and  to  his  thrlne 
at  Canterbury  pilgrims  have  made  their  pious 
way  annually  through  eight  centuries.  The 
voters  of  Nebraska  have  seen  fit  to  murder 
Senator  Norris  politically  but  the  American 
people  will  pay  tribute  to  him  and  to  his 
memory  long  after  the  little  men  who  en- 
compassed his  defeat  have  been  forgotten. 
As  our  tribute  to  Senator  George  Norris,  we 
paraphrase:  "Oh,  rare  integrity,  oh,  fortitude 
most  grand;  In  future  years  shall  countless 
thousands  laud  thy  name,  whom  defeat  pre- 
fened  to  faithless  prove  or  trust  betray." 


[Prom  the  Little  Falls  (NY.)  Evening  Times] 
The  Nation  the  Loser 
The  brilliant  columnist,  Dorothy  Thompson, 
once  wrote  that,  although  there  are  96  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate,  there  is  only 
1  United  States  Senator,  m.eanlng  that  the 
rest  were  inclined  to  give  the  Interests  of  their 
party.  State,  or  section  paramount  considera- 
tion. If  Miss  Thompson's  appraisal  was  cor- 
rect, there  will  be  no  titily  United  States 


[Prom  the  University  of  Michigan  Union    *     i 
Arbor,  Mich.) 

Tragic  Loss:  Senator  Norris'  Defeat  Shows 
Violated  Trust 

They  beat  a  courageous  old  man  to  his 
knees  in  Tuesday's  election — beat  him, 
stepped  on  him,  and  broke  him. 

And  even  in  heart-breaking  defeat  Senator 
Norris  proved  himself  a  magnificent  man,  a 
quality  oftentimes  hidden  when  politicians 
become  veteran  statesmen.  Stunned  by  the 
defeat.  Senator  Norris  still  refused  to  turn 
away  from  his  long  policy  of  facing  an  issve 
clearly  and  honestly.  There  was  no  bitter- 
ness as  he  was  preparing  to  leave  Washington. 
There  were  only  tears  In  his  eyes  and  a  sadness 
in  his  voice  "Righteousness  has  been  cruci- 
fied." was  all  he  had  to  say,  "and  the  people  I 
love  have  condemned  the  things  I  held  most 
sacred." 

It  was  as  simple  as  that  with  the  straight- 
thinking  Senator,  "Righteousness  has  been 
crucified."  Nothing  the  people  of  Nebraska 
can  do  will  change  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. Read  into  it  what  you  like  and  It  will 
still  be  tragically  clear  that  the  people  of 
Nebraska  have  violated  the  trust  of  a  man 
who  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  chair.p  - 
Ing  their  cause — the  cause  of  democracv  as 
he  thought  it  should  be. 
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'Aha:  does  It  take  to  convince  the  p> 
Nebraska  that  they  have  made  a  Iru^; 
take?    Does  It  do  any  good  to  point  at  > 
record  of  40  years  of  service  and  tell  tht . 
no  man  could  have  done  more  to  corre< 
evils  of  gcvernment  Ln  our  country?    Tl^ 
man  haa  looked  at  every  piece  of  legi 
With  ihe  l^ng-range  vision  necessary  to 
democracy  forwardNto  make  democrar 
gressiveJy  decent,  than  Senator  Nch  > 
It  do  any  good  to  tell  them  tha:  I»\.  ... 
of  the  too-few  politicians  who  places 
above  party  politics? 

But  ill  this  was  said  before  the  elect 
now  the  election  is  over.     The  people  , 
braska   will   never   be   able    to   unvote 
answer. 

•  1  have  done  my  best  to  repudiate 
and  evil  in  Government  affairs."  Norp.i. 
reporters  as  he  was  sadly  preparing  lo  g; 
home  for  the  first  time  in  almost  a  life 
"But  I  have  to  admit  I  have  utterly 

No;   you  have  no'-   failed.  Senator  ^ 
Because  your  record  stands.    Your  phil 
cf  government  has-  not  been  wrcng.    Wi 
have  done  in  the  Senata  is  there  in  the 

You  said,  •Righteousness  has  been 
fled."    These  are  prophetic  words, 
path  our  Nation  takes  In  the  future  \ 
Judgea   by   your   words.     You  have   le 
Senate.     But  in  your  place  you  have 
terrible    Indictment.      We    shall    reme 
•fter  the  war — and  we  shall  regre* 
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[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  Novenjber  6, 
19421 

The  Txars  or  George  Ncrris 

"God  knows.  I've  tried  to  do  the  Job 
81 -year-old  Senator  George  Nokp.is  a^ 
in  his  Washinston  office  and  tried  va 
prc'je  the  reasons  for  his   reelection 
Reporters  noted  Uiere  were  tears  in  hi; 

He  went  on  to  say  he  hoped  his  phi 
of  government  "wculd  rii^e  again  after 
gone  and  forgotten.  I  have  faith  ii  w 
Is  true — it  is  etcrnrl.  I  wouldn't 
oAce  one  ntoment  if  I  had  to  vary  m 
kMOphy.  or  if  I  had  to  practice  any  deo< 
•     •     •     I  accept  the  result  as  the  fli 


.=  ri 
alter 


diet  of  these  people  for  whom  I  have 
for  40  years.     •     *     *' 

You   are   wrong   about    that    final 
Senator   Norri3.     The   final   verdict   1' 
yet.    It  won't  be  rendered  until  long 
of  us   now  living  are  gone.     There  Is 
anything  final  about  the  lives  of  men  c 
hero:c  meld.     There  has  been  no  final  ' 
on    Jefferson.    Lincoln.    Washington. 
Is  a  life  beyond  li?e.    Their  example  ha  i 
or.  decade  after  decade,  to  inspire  anc 
ycur.g   Americans   In   each   succeeding 
era  t  ion. 

So  will  It  be  with  you.  Senator  N 
our  day  no  man  has  more  greatly 
the   Senate    of   the   United   Sfatcs   wi 
presence.     From  your  long  ago  fi^ht  ci 
nonlsm  to  that  memorable  day  earlw 
year  when  with  all  the  force  and  Are  t 
Indomitable  soul  >x)u  fousiht  the  appoinjt 
cf  Boss  Hague's  man.  Thomas  F    Mea 
the  Federal  bench,  your  Ltory  Is  one  o 
Ing  attainment.     There  were  millions 
as  moist  as  yours  Wednesday  when 
the  news  from  Nebraska. 

Draw  from  the  depth."  of  that 
memory  of  yours  the  ancient  story  cf  Ar  l 
the  Just.     Aristldes,  often  called  the 
model  of  probity  and  Integrity,  was 
from    Athenian    public    life    solely 
Athenian*   -^'r-"   tired   of  hearing  his 
and  title. 

Nebraska,  to  r-'  rr-  "nt  sharr.e  ar. 
tainly  to  us  fmu--^  r-^'r--"  hi^  =:n-:^'---  '»^ 
that  stcr.  Y  u  -.v,  (.;•  i.;  :■:  ■•■  -  i  ■ 
to  do  the  ;  ■"  Ti-f"--  -  ■  r"...lu-  .-;  i.;  . 
cans  wh'-'  .•;..  -v  ;.,,,.  r.:.  ;,:, .ilcently  y 
succeeded. 
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[From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of 
November  6,  1942] 

Th-  Was  No  Jthximext  on  Mr.  Norris' 
Career 

It  Is  something  like  tragic  that  a  political 
career  as  great  as  George  W.  Norris'  had 
to  end  In  a  defeat  at  the  polls,  especially  so 
since  this  tu.-n  of  events  has  e^•  dently 
wounded  Mr.  Norris  deeply.  Actually,  the 
people  of  Nebraska  are  not  mad  at  him,  as 
he  thinks,  anl  have  passed  no  cons.dered 
Judgment  on  Ills  long  years  of  faithfulness 
to  them  and  their  country. 

The  Nebraskans  were  distracted,  like  peo- 
ple elsewhere,  by  the  war.  Relatively  few 
of  them  went  to  the  polls.  When  the  vote 
Is  light,  the  publics  thoughts  otherwise  en- 
gaged, politlc:Ll  organization  is  practically 
IndL^pensable  for  victory.  The  voters  who 
do  go  to  the  jo!!s  at  such  a  time  ai'e  to  an 
Important  extent  the  voters  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  guidance  of  a  party  organization. 
Mr.  Norris  d.d  not  have  the  Damccratic 
organization  behind  him.  as  he  did  in  1936, 
and  of  course  he  did  not  have  the  Republi- 
can, either. 

Those  who  persucded  him  It  was  his  duty 
to  run.  after  he  had  announced  his  wish  to 
retire,  obviously  overestimated  their  capacity 
to  create  an  Independent  crsanizaticn.  And 
when  they  told  the  Senator  as  he  left  Ne- 
braska for  Wcshington,  after  the  extremely 
brief  time  his  conscience  had  allowed  him  to 
spare  for  a  campaijm.  that  "everything  is  all 
right."  they  v. ere  far  too  optimistic  for  his 
gocd  or  theirs.  Any  informed  political  ob- 
server could  hf.ve  told  th'^m.  so. 

The  crowning  Irony,  of  course,  is  that  the 
successor  to  tie  scat  which  Mr.  Norris  has 
occupied  with  such  courageous  independence 
of  political  expediency  Is  a  man  who.  though 
a  one-time  fcllower  of  his,  has  attracted 
attention  chielly  as  a  partisan  political  cr- 
Kanlzer.  havlnt;  risen  to  be  middle-western 
Republican  manager  under  Old  Guard  spon- 
sorship. Mr.  Norris  will  be  all  the  more 
sadly  mis?3d  Ir.  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress 
on  this  accoim':. 


I  From  the  Louisville  Times  of  Ncvember  5, 
19421 

Bigger  Than  Nebhaska 

Among  bewildered  observers  of  the  Repub- 
lican landslide — which  yesterday  at  the  hour 
at  which  an  article  for  this  space  was  written 
seemed  only  a  Senate  upset  plus  a  small 
Democratic  loss  in  the  House — there  Is  none 
who.  cherishing  principles  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, feels  that  George  W.  Norris  at  last 
failed 

Every  true  statesman  is  bigger  than  a  State, 
meaning,  of  course,  bigger  than  a  majority 
of  voters  within  a  State  s  boundaries  express- 
ing their  mood  cf  the  moment.  That  is  true 
even  when,  and  every  time,  the  statesman  is 
endorsed. 

With  due  respect  to  Nebraska,  George  W. 
Norris  is  bigger  than  Nebraska;  bigger  than 
a  majority  of  Nebraska  voters  as  they  are 
measured  by  the  record  they  made  in  the 
Tuesday  election  or  as  they  are  measured  by 
any  other  record. 

Failure  cf  Nebrjiska  voters,  not  failure  of 
Senator  Norris,  is  reflected.  Th:s  is  said 
with  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of 
Norris  and  Nebraska  solely,  and  without  esti- 
mate of  the  victor,  because  there  is  no  con- 
tention anywhere  that  he  or  any  other 
Senator-elect  or  Senator  is  the  superior  of 
George  Norri.s  i,".  character  or  capacity.  And 
Senator  Norius'  experience  is  immensely 
valuable  to  his  country. 

Senator  Norris.  puzzled,  seeks  explanation, 
but  nothing  could  at  once  explain  and  excuse 
the  folly  of  the  Nebraskn  majority,  their 
grievous  stupidity,  their  brutal,  senseless 
sabotage. 


(From  the  Chicago  Sun  of  NoTember  9.  l')421 

NoHKis   la  Not   "Repudiated' — Nothing   C/n 

Wipe  Out  His  Record 

(By  K  M.  Landis  II) 

The  news  from  Egypt  indicates  that  the 
Republican  victory  has  already  resulted  in  a 
mere  vigorous  pcpeecutlon  of  the  war.  And 
on  the  home  front,  there  is  talk  of  a  victory 
coalition  to  repeal  the  wage-hour  law  and  the 
Wagner  Act. 

Even  from  Russia  the  news  is  good,  al- 
though the  Reds  failed  to  call  off  the  s.lver 
Jubilee  of  the  Bolshevist  revolution.  In 
some  quarters  the  election  was  thought  tD  be 
a  defeat  for  Communism,  but  there  has  been 
absolutely  no  talk  In  Congress  ol  withdrawing 
recognition. 

Almost  everybody  seems  to  be  happy  a'xjut 
the  election,  including  the  Democrats.  Vice- 
President  Wallace  said  't  was  a  miracle  the 
Republicans  didn't  capture  the  House,  and 
reported  that  Piesldeni  Roosevelt  wae  in 
"excellent  spurits." 

A  pathetic  exception  Is  George  Noeris,  who 
Is  taking  his  defeat  unduly  hard.  He  sa;s  it 
constitutes  a  repudiation  of  40  years  of  pubhc 
service,  as  if  the  people  of  Nebraska  c  juld 
repudiate  what  he  has  done  lor  the  United 
States. 

Here  is  a  man  who  actually  loves  the  pe  Dple 
of  Nebraska,  and  he  cant  undersUnd  why 
they  left  him  in  his  old  age  for  a  macaine 
politician.  Being  faithful  himself,  he  was 
led  to  'oelieve  it  was  a  mutual  arrungement. 

George  Norris  has  an  appalling  faith  in 
the  people,  and  It  Is  not  Ju.>-t  a  weakness  of 
old  age.  He  had  It  in  1917,  when  he  was  jane 
of  the  little  group  of  willful  men  who  hcldj  up 
the  armed  ship  bill  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
a   Wall  Street    war. 

HE  makes  no  exceptions 

At  a  time  when  the  country  had  been  In- 
cited to  frenzy  apaisnt  him,  when  the  papers 
baclt  home  were  branding  him  a  traitorj  he 
called  La  Follette  to  his  office  and  said:  "ll'm 
going  to  offer  to  resign  as  Senator  from  JNe- 
braska  and  submit  to  a  recall  election." 

Even  Bob  La  Follette  was  appalled  by  the 
Norris  faith.  Both  were  committed  to  the 
principle  of  the  recall,  but  La  Follette  stien- 
uously  protested  that  Norris  should  make  an 
exception  In  the  case  of  public  hy-steria 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  was  the  excep- 
tion who  made  no  exceptions.  .  In  a  public 
letter  he  asked  the  Democratic  Governor  to 
call  a  recall  election,  promising  to  resign  if 
he  were  repudiated.  When  the  Governor  re- 
fused. Norris  went  back  to  his  home  State 
and  rented  the  biggest  hail  in  Lincoln  to  tell 
his  story  to  people  reported  to  be  In  a  lynch- 
ing mood. 

Before  the  meeting,  a  few  friends  came 
secretly  to  his  hotel  room  and  begs^ed  him 
to  get  out  of  town  while  there  was  still  time. 
That  night,  in  his  shabby  black  suit  and  little 
shoestring  tie.  he  walked  out  onto  the  stage 
to  face  3,C00  silent  people  who  fllled  the  seats 
and  Jammed  the  aisles. 

When  he  began  to  speak,  he  said  he  had  not 
come  to  apologize  but  to  tell  them  the  truth. 
His  only  eloquence  was  a  strange  sincerity, 
and  when  he  was  done  they  stood  on  ^heir 
chairs  to  cheer  his  faith  in  common  hu- 
manity. 

That  was  the  strange  thing  about  the  man. 
Even  people  who  disagreed  with  him  were 
anxious  to  sustain  him  in  his  faith  in  tiem. 
There  were  many  years  when  George  Norris 
in  Washington  was  about  the  only  good  thing 
you  could  say  about  democracy. 

Now.  in  his  old  age,  he  thinks  he  has  been 
repudiated  by  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people 
of  Nebraska.  It  was  with  tears  In  his  eyes 
that  he  told  reporters:  "I  have  to  admit  I 
have  utterly  failed." 

Someone  should  tell  George  Norris  that 
the  people  are  not  that  sovereign.  No  elec- 
tion can  defeat  Norris  Dam,     Nor  can  any 
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flood  wipe  out  what  he  stood  for.  For  40 
years  he  was  an  honest  man,  the  phenomenon 
of  American  politics. 

IFiom  the  New  Republic   of  November   16, 
1942) 
The  Ro.kd  of  George  Norris 
It  was  40  years.  Senator  Norris,  since  you 
had  first  looked  over  the  Capitol  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress;   you  looked  out  now  over 
the   great   building   and   the   city   below   it. 
Tears  came  into  your  eyes  as  you  spoke:  "I 
am  at  the  end  of  the  road."    Tears  filled  our 
eyes  when  we  heard  what  you  said. 

It  was  a  long  road  that  led  to  1942;  it  be- 
gan back  in  the  Civil  War  when  your  brother 
was  killed  and  your  father  died,  and  you  set 
out  as  a  boy  to  earn  the  keep  of  your  mother 
and  your  family;  working  in  the  fields  in  the 
daytime,  working  over  your  books  at  night, 
struggling  hard  against  hunger  and  tired- 
ness^   It  was  a  rough  road  you  set  out  on. 

It   was   a   winding   road,   leading   through 
your   early   life   as   a   school   teacher   and   a 
Judge,  drawing  the  fire  of  the  Republicans 
even  then,  working  your  way  through  your 
struggles  with  Judge  Welty  and  Bryan  and 
the  Populists,  but  you  marched  in  one  di- 
rection, saying  of  the  program  you  pressed 
for:  "So  far  as  I  am  concerned     •     •     •     I 
do    not   care    whether   or   not    it    leads    to- 
ward Government  ownership.     •     •     •     The 
question  is.  is  it  logical,  is  It  right  and  is  it 
fair-J     When  we  pass  a  law  that  is  fair  and 
Just    we   ought   to  be   willing  to  follow   the 
results  wherever  they  may  lead  "     They  led, 
when  you  went  to  Congress  as  a  young  man, 
to  an  impulse  to  stand  up  at  once  and  chal- 
lenge  the   dictatorial   rule   of    Joe   Cannon, 
which   terrorized   other   men.     They   led   in 
1910  to  your  first  great  victory  when,  as  or- 
ganizer of  the  insurgents,  you  fought  Can- 
non to  a  standstill  and  reestablished  democ- 
racy in  the  House. 

It  was  a  road  that  widened  as  you  ad- 
vanced down  it.  It  took  you  through  the 
Bull  Moose  campaign  and  La  Follette  s  bid 
for  power.  It  took  you  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  Northwest,  and  you  returned  to 
Washington  with  the  sound  of  the  Columbia 
River  poundiUL,  in  your  ears;  a  million  horse- 
power going  to  waste  that  meant  freedom  for 
the  housewives  who  were  being  worked  to 
death  as  your  mother  had  been,  freedom  for 
the  farmers  who  were  tolling  as  you  had 
tolled  in  your  youth;  you  began  to  see  your 
life's  task. 

It  was  a  long  road.  Senator.  It,  at  one 
time  led  to  the  antiwar  stand  of  those  12 
men 'whom  the  press  of  all  the  Nation  con- 
demned as  traitors.  Your  own  people  turned 
against  you.  Of  all  your  old  friends  In  the 
pipers  of  Nebraska,  only  the  Beaver  City 
Time-Tribune  and  the  McCook  Tiibune  had 
a  gocd  word  to  say  for  you.  Yet  you  went 
back  to  Lincoln  to  face  popular  anger,  even 
violence.  You  called  your  own  meeting,  with 
yourself  as  chairman  and  speaker,  and  again 
you  carried  yourself  with  such  courage  and 
dignity  that  you  won. 

It  was  a  lonely  road;  only  you  know  how 
dl-couraged  and   lonely  you  were,  one  of  a 
tiny    band    of    men    held    the    Senate    for 
liberalism  that  you  were  always  fighting  los- 
ing battles  for  congress'.onal  reform  and  Fea- 
eral  farm  financing,  fighting  sometimes  until 
vou   collapsed  from  exhaustion.    You  could 
not  know  ol  what  mass  movement  you  were 
to   be   the   forerunner,   yet  you   fought   the 
Gcvernment  and  the  vested  Interests  and  the 
power  trust  to  their  knees,  throughoiit  Amer- 
ica  in  your  battle  to  hold  Muscle  Shoals  for 
the  people  until  they  were  ready  to  use  it. 
Gradually  a  vision  took  shape  in  your  mind 
cf  a  erlent  system  of  public  power  throughout 
all  America  in  which  all  the  rivers  would  be 
used  for  the  people's  good.    Your  vision  gave 
you  needed  strength. 

It  was  a  road  on  which  others  Joined  you 
finally,  gathering  force  until  they  ceased 
fiShtlng  lost  causes  and  put  power  behind 


President  Roosevelt.  You  trusted  the  Presi- 
dent when  others  could  not  see  ahead.  You 
were  right.  Soon  you  were  to  stand  with 
him  beneath  the  towering  new  power  house 
of  Muscle  Shoals.  "This  ought  to  be  a  happy 
day  for  you.  George."  "It  is  a  happy  day.  I 
can  see  my  dreams  coming  true." 

It  was  a  road  on  which  your  stature  grew, 
as  we  caught  up  with  you  marching  ahead  of 
us.  "The  very  perfect  gentle  knight  of 
American  progressive  ideas,"  the  President 
said  of  you.  and  "one  of  a  half-dozen  great- 
est Americans."  He  too  was  right.  But  it 
was  still  a  hard  road.  You  fought  long  when 
war  threatened  again.  You  made  up  your 
mind  alone  with  your  conscience,  and  you 
went  your  own  way.  leaving  some  with  whom 
you  had  struggled  for  what  you  believed  in. 
Once  more  yours  was  the  right  road. 

It  was  a  rough  road.  Senator,  and  hard  luck 
caught  vou  at  its  roughest  place.  Your  en- 
emies niay  seem  strong  Just  now;  but  today 
there  are  new  millions  on  your  s:de.  where 
once  you  stood  alone.  It  was  you  who  woke 
them,  and  they  are  filled  with  your  spirit. 
Senator,  you  are  not  at  the  end  of  the  road! 
Your  road  reaches  on  to  a  free  and  united 
world  In  whose  heart  you  will  be  everlast- 
ingly held  in  love  and  gratefulness. 


[From  the  Idaho  Statesman  of  November  6, 

1942] 

No  One  Is  "Mad"  at  Norris 

Under  seven  different  Presidents,  through 

the  thick  and  thin  of  39  years.  Senator  George 

Norris,  Nebraska's  81-year-old  liberal,  stuck 

In  Congress — its  solitary  Independent. 

Tuesday  Norris  was  beaten.  'Why  should 
people  be  so  mad  at  me?  "  he  pathetically  asks. 
A  disappointed  query  is  understandable  from 
a  kind,  sensitive  spirit  who,  as  recently  as 
1939  rated  tops  in  a  poll  of  Washington  cor- 
respondents  on  how  United  States  Senators 
compare  as  to  integrity,  intelligence,  industry, 
and  Infiuence 

To  answer  the  venerable  Nebraskans  ques- 
tion is  simple.  Nobody's  mad  at  him.  He  was 
overtaken  by  a  combination  of  age.  a  Nation- 
wide Republican  upsurge,  and  an  able  young 
opponent. 

It  Is  hard  to  picture  the  person  who  could 
hate  George  Norris,  though  it  might  be  im- 
perative to  disagree  with  him  at  times.  The 
prairie  progressive  Is  himself  the  essense  of 
forgiveness,  humility,  and  virtue.  One  biog- 
rapher called  him  'one  of  the  bravest,  most 
Idealistic  and  yet  most  practical  spirits  known 
In  our  political  history." 

The  explanation  of  Norms'  stanch  inde- 
pendence is  his  belief  that  subservience  of 
men  to  political  organization  obstructs  gocd 
government.  "Partisan  loyalty  that  puts 
party  above  country  makes  many  of  our 
leaders  look  ridiculous." 

No  man  has  held  his  country  in  deeper 
devotion  than  Norris.  In  1917.  prophesying 
that  "this  war  will  not  put  an  end  to  mili- 
tarism "  he  was  one  of  six  Senators  who  voted 
against  its  declaration.  This  time,  although 
torn  between  his  abhorrence  of  war  and  his 
hatred  of  "Inhuman  dictatorships,"  he  cour- 
ageously stood  behind  the  administration's 
get-ready  policies. 

His  ideas  of  good  government  naturally 
Identified  Norris  as  a  New  Dealer,  but  the  as- 
sociation was  one  of  coincidence  that  did  not 
mar  his  rugged  sense  of  independence.  He 
objected  strenuously  to  Jim  Farley's  patron- 
age practices,  considered  it  unconscionable 
that  Farley  should  be  Postmaster  General  and 
national  Democratic  chairman  simultaneous- 
ly He  bucked  pressure  group  legislat.cn 
and  has  pleaded  earnestly  for  subjugation  of 
selfish,  group  ambitions  now  in  the  cause  of 
national  well-being. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  portrayals  of 
Norris'  character  came  last  July,  when  he 
alone  because  no  administration  man  had 
the  guts  to  do  It,  rose  In  manly  objection  to 
confirmation -of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  nomi- 
nating Boss  Hague's  man  Meaney  to  a  Jersey 


Federal  Judgeship.  For  3  hours,  against  doc- 
tor's orders.  Senator  Norris  spoke  his  indict- 
ment of  such  political  deals.     Said  he: 

'The  confirmation  or  rejection  of  Mr. 
Meaney  •  •  *  is  a  question  affecting  the 
entire  United  States.  •  •  •  I  say  to  you 
that  if  the  Senate  confirms  this  nomination 
its  action  will  be  received  with  condemnation 
and  shame." 

Norris  did  not  overstate  the  case  Tues- 
day's election  results  showed  that.  The 
Meaney  fiasco  loomed  large  among  incidents 
which  left  the  American  people  with  a  bad 
taste  and  caused  'hem  to  -egister  their  pro- 
test with  tremendous  Republican  votes. 
Svrept  under  by  the  tide  of  hostility  was 
New  Jersey  Senator  William  Smathers. 
Hague-dealing  stooge  who  wangled  the 
Meaney   appointment. 

Ironically— and  many  Americans  will  say 
lamentably — George  Norris,  the  great  liberal, 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  same  vTave.  Any- 
way, he  long  since  had  earned  his  halo. 

[From  the  Atlanta  Journal  1 
The  Defeat  op  Norris 
The  emotion  of  Senator  George  W.  Norris 
at  his  defeat  Is  understandable.  It  was  the 
last  race  which  he  ever  will  make,  for  he  is 
past  80.  He  did  not  want  to  run.  He  wanted 
to  retire  to  rest  after  his  40  years  In  the 
Congress.  He  permitted,  with  obvious  re- 
luctance, the  submission  of  his  name.  Never 
before  had  he  tasted  the  bitter  cup  which  a 
whimsical  and  sometimes  ungrateful  people 
present  now  and  then  to  those  who  have 
served  them  best. 

The  repudiation— as  he  took  it — of  him- 
self and  of  the  thlugs  for  which  he  had  stood 
over  a  period  of  four  decades  moved  the  brave 
and  stanch  old  man  to  tears. 

But.    although    republics   are    notoriously 
ungrateful,  the  defeat  was  no  repudiation  of 
"Uncle  George"  or  his  service  to  the  Nation. 
It  was  a  triumph  of  practical  pontics,  which 
means  appeal  to  the  prejudices  and  the  ig- 
norances and  the  appetites  of  the  electorate. 
The    Republican    organization     has     been 
growing  in  effectiveness   in  Nebraska   for  4 
years.     It  has  been  capitalizing  on  the  dis- 
sents of  this  group  and  that  from  the  poli- 
cies of  the  national  administration.    It  has 
been  building  up  its  power  by  adroit   dis- 
pensation of  patronage — a  matter  In  which 
Senator  Norris  was  notoriously  uninterested. 
In  the  present  campaign  its  candidate,  Ken- 
neth S.  Wherry,  was  an  old  guard  politician, 
backed  by  the  machine  plus  all  the  converts 
it   could   make   from   other   political   creeds 
and  philosophies. 

This  organization  played  Its  hand  smartly. 
It  made  no  overt  criticism  of  Senator  Norris 
or  his  record.  But  by  word  of  mouth  he  was 
depicted  as  a  frail  octogenarian  past  his 
years  of  usefulness  in  a  time  when  vigor  and 
virility  were  essential  needs  of  the  Nation  at 
Washington.  Senator  Norris  was  not  Ne- 
braska's, but  the  Nations  "Grand  Old  Man." 
He  was  no  provincial,  no  go-getter  for  Job- 
hungry  constituents,  no  wily  schemer  playing 
for  this  or  that  bloc  of  votes.  The  wonder 
is  that  he  had  not  succumbed  to  the  wiles  of 
practical  politics  long  ago. 

But  he  may  carry  with  him  into  retirement 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  name 
will  live  as  one  of  America's  great  Congress- 
men, a  benefactor  of  his  people  and  his 
country. 

The  folk  who  can  at  a  time  cf  national 
crisis  elect  a  Ham  Fish  and  defeat  a  George 
Norris  may  seem  inexplicable.  But  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  not  voting  for  Fish 
nor  against  Norris.  In  both  cases  they  were 
voting   against   someone   or   something  else. 


(From  the  Barracks  Bag.  Headquarters,  First 

Service  Command,  U.  S.  Army) 

A  Brave  Warrior 

In   the   turmoil   and   toil   of   strue  >   f-f 

freedom  we  find  it  easy  to  pass  over  t:.(.  u.-~i 

and  foctxs  on  the  victories  of  battle. 
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T;.  >  editors  cf  th-:"  V  - 
du-ect  your  attention  Dr.t 
lean,  lest  we  forget  ore  fc 
Blve  structure  of  democr  i 

It   has  been   the   cust 
ages  to  pay  reverence  to 
decease  of  the  sjreat      F^r-^ 
yet  time  to  offer  our  bur.,   . 
whl.'e  living 

We  salute  Senator  Groar, 
braska.  For  more  *  ..  -: 
odds  which  seemed  .  rr: 
cally.  he  strove  with  a  clarity  and  couruge. 
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the  Justice  of  which  drove  him  on  untl 
-»aa    victorious.     Perhaps    his    greatest 
Crete  achievement  was  hla  sponsorship 
subsequent  passage  of  legislation  author! 
the    Government    construction    of    dams   on 
American  waterways,  notably  the  Tennessee 
Valley. 

We  casually  pass  watp-  In  lakos  ai.i 
and   probably    think    r:    a    rtreshing 
uhen   thirsty.     But   waur   means   f"' 
life,   for   without    moisture    there    ^ 
dearth  of  veeetation. 

To  Senator  Noeris.  water  meant  food,  dipnk 
electric   power,   fertilizer   manufacture, 
chines,    and    perhaps   even    victory    In 
World  War  No.  2. 

In  his  fight  for  governmental  contrcl  cf 
waterways,  NoBais  was  obliged  to  flay 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  Supporting  the 
bill  to  give  the  Muscle  Shoals  contracL  to 
Henry  Ford  were  President  Coclidge;  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover;  both  of  A.1: 
bamas  Senators,  Oscar  W  Underwood  and 
J.  Thomas  Heflin;  not  to  mention  Joe  Re  bin 
son.  of  Arkansas,  and  Pat  Harrison,  of  tlis- 
Biss.ppl. 

NoRRis  wrapped  them  alfup  together  ir  one 
cf  the  greatest  bundles  of  sacrastic  abus<  the 
Senate  ever  hear  1  "This  has  been,"  he  ta!d 
"a  wonderful  combination  of  the  tw 
political  machines — Silent  Cal  at  the  ... 
Smiling  Oscar,  Happy  Pat.  Jovial  Joe 
'Me,  Ttx),"  Tom.  all  bound  together  byj 
sacred  ties  of  fertUlzer."  (Norris  suspected 
that  promises  of  cheap  fertilizer  were  cai  uou- 
flage  for  getting  private  control  of  pabl.c 
power.) 

He  added:   "Five  hearts  that  beat  as 
carrying  the  natural  resources  of  our  co\|ntry 
to  the  Electric  Power  Trust 

But  despite  this  array  against  him.  N  jrris 
kept  battling  for  8  more  years.    In  1933 
tory  was  his. 

So.  we  believe,  that  it  Is  fitting  and  proper 
at  this  hour  in  the  crucial  battle  for  Justice 
and  humanity  and  freedom,  that  all  good 
men  take  inspiration  and  be  of  strong  leart 
and  purpose,  with  the  firm  conviction  ti  at  If 
only  one  Gkorce  Norris  in  all  America  1 


and  fought,  each  one  cf  us  has  a  solemn  duty 


to  carry  on  to  the  utmost  ol  our  abil 
magniflcent  tradition. 


Ever.t*  in  A-nerican-British  History 
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Wednesday   D       '       '  l*^    Icgislatiik  day 
of  Monday.  November  30).  19V 

Mr.    pypPFR       Mr.    P'-' 
unanir^.^us    ccnsc-^    \c   hr.t    i^wyr^^^X 
the  Record  a  very  nb  -   ic  iress  wh:  \\  v 
d8livcr--i  bv  Sir  Cr-ald  Car^ipb^r 
M.  G..   r    .1   nv-  :::v:   -f   t^^   N'  - 
Society,    h:-:d    if^c?::-: 
D    C. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
7rf,>    rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  story  I  have  to  tell  this  evening  may  be 
well  known  to  you.  but  I  refuse  to  apologize 
for  bringing  these  things  down  from  the 
attic,  because  I  think  attics  are  rather  fun, 
provided  pilgrimages  thereto  are  not  too  fre- 
quent But  my  beginning  smells  more  of 
tL»-  cellar  than  the  attic. 

On  November  12,  1840,  in  a  saloon  at  Nl- 
B.  ;   i  Falls,  New  York  State,  a  somewhat  in- 
..l::.  Ltd  Canadian  boasted  that  he  had  taken 
part  In  the  raiding  of  an  American  boat,  the 
CaroMne.  which  had  been  suspected  of  run- 
ning supplies  to  Navy  Island.  American  terri- 
tory, near  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara 
River,   Just    above    the   Palls.     The   incident, 
since    December    1837,    when    it    had    ta.iicn 
place,    had   long    Inflamed    American    public 
opinion.     In   that   year,  as   the   result  of   a 
rebellion  In  Canada,  a  number  of  the  reoels 
had  gone  over  to  American  scil.  and  there 
had  enlisted  the  aid  of  a  number  of  Ameri- 
cans.   They  engaged  the  American  boat  Caro- 
Zine   to   run   supplies   to   the   rebels   on   the 
Canadian   Fhore.     An   expedition   wtis   made 
with  the  object  of  checking  the  rebels,    llie 
Caroline,     tied     up     at     Navy     Island,     was 
boarded,  and  a  fight  took  place  on  board  of 
her.  In  which  cne  American  named  Durfree 
vas  killed.     The  boat  was  then  set  on  fire 
and  sent  adrift  over  the  Falls.    One  member 
of   the   Canadian   Loyalist   Party,   Alexander 
McLeod  by  name,  was  foolish  enough,  some 
3  years  later,  \yhile  in  a  saloon  at  Niagara 
Falls,  to  ooast  that  he  had  been  in  the  raid- 
ing party  and  had  actually  shot  Durfree.    Be- 
ing on  American  soil,  he  was  at  once  arrested 
and  sent  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  murder. 
The      United      States      Government      asked 
.  hether    the    Loyalists    in    this    assault    on 
.-^.merican  property  and  lives  had  acted  pri- 
vately cr  oflBcially.    The  British  Prime  Min- 
ister. Palmerstcn.  asserted  that  the  raid  was 
oflQcially  sponsored  and,  further,  that,  Lf  Mc- 
Leod In   the  course  of  the  trial  was  found 
guilty  and  banged,  it  would  be  regarded  by 
Great  Brltcin  as  a  casus  belli. 

Happily  the  case,  which  had  created  the 
greatest  bitterness,  collapsed.  McLeod  had 
been  lying  and  boasting  and  successfully 
proved  an  alibi  He  was  acquitted  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1841.  after  11  months  of  public 
excitement.  Out  of  this  trial  a  strange  legal 
situation  had  arisen.  President  Tyler  and 
his  great  Secretary  nf  State.  Daniel  Webster, 
had  tried  to  find  a  reasonable  way  out  of 
the  Impasse  by  -seeking  to  carry  the  ca^e  to 
the  Federal  court,  but  the  Governor  of  New 
York  stoutly  Jisserted  the  Independence  of 
the  State  court  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  transpired  later,  however,  that 
even  In  the  h?ight  of  feeling,  he  had  pri- 
vately communicated  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  fact  that  McLeod  would  be  able 
to  prove  an  alibi. 

The  McLeod  case  was  only  one  incident  of 
several  that  were  bringing  Anglo-American 
relations  to  a  perilous  state;  ifldeed.  there 
was  a  time  when  It  was  seriously  believed 
that  the  two  countries  were  in  sight  of  war. 
Amongst  such  Incidents  was  a  bitter  dispute, 
long  unsettled,  over  the  boundary  between 
Canada  and  M.iine,  known  as  the  northeast- 
ern boundary  dispute.  The  boundary  made 
In  the  Treaty  of  l''o3  had  become  a  matter 
of  contention,  for.  although  the  Treaty  of 
1783  was  quite  clear  in  its  reference  to  the 
northwest  an?le  of  Nova  Scotia  which  is 
formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the 
source  of  the  St  Croix  River  to  the  high- 
lands, no  one  knew  what  or  where  was  the 
northwest  angle  or  the  St.  Croix  or  the  High- 
lane's  by  the  time  the  question  became  acute 
a:"r  ;t  cropped  up  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
:::  ldl4.  which  had  refeiTed  the  matter  to  a 
commission,  vihich  In  1816  and  1822  fi.iled 
to  agree.  ■^hT- '.ip-.u  the  King  of  the  Nether- 


lands was  called  In  to  arbitrate  In  1829.  Hi» 
decision,  made  In  1831,  which  took  the  line 
of  splitting  the  difference,  was  rejected  by 
the  Federal  Senate. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  State  of  Maine 
became  Insistent  about  this  time  on  Its  sov- 
ereign rights  and  a  little  local  war,  known  as 
The  Restook  or  Arlatook  Disturbance,  brcike 
out  In  1838-39.  coincident  with  the  M-Lecd 
affair  Tlie  State  of  Maine  built  forts  along 
the  line  she  claimed,  and  Congress  author- 
ized the  President  to  assert  Jurisdiction  over 
the  disputed  area  and  to  resist  any  attempt 
by  Great  Britain.  It  locked  as  If  war  was 
Imminent,  but  happily  the  American  general. 
Winfleld  Scott,  sent  to  take  command  on  the 
frontier,  effected  a  truce  with  Joint  occu- 
pancy of  the  disputed  territory.  War  was 
thus  averted  by  a  man  of  war  which  supports 
the  contention  that  soldiers  do  not  wlllint;ly 
make  war  but  are  sent  in  to  clear  up  the 
messes  made  by  civilians. 

Other  matters  long  threatening  peace  be- 
tween England  and  America  and  pressing  for 
settlement  were  the  problem  of  the  Oregon 
boundary,  and  the  vexed  quettion  arising 
from  Britain's  Insistence  of  the  right  of 
search  of  vessels  at  sea.  lu  her  attempt  to 
suppress  the  African  slave  traffic  she  had 
exercised  her  "right  of  visit"  as  she  termed 
It.  on  board  a  number  of  American  vesgeLs 
suspected  of  being  engaged  In  the  slave  traffic. 
America  stoutly  denied  the  right  of  search, 
and  no  compromise  seemed  possible. 

In  England  at  this  period  a  change  of  gov- 
ernment took  place,  and  the  peremptory 
Palmerston  was  succeeded  by  the  conciilat<n'y 
Lord  Aberdeen.  On  the  tentative  suggestion 
of  Daniel  Webster,  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  that  a  settlement  of  all  these  danger- 
ous Issues  should  be  attempted.  Lord  Aber- 
deen responded  by  despatching  Lord  As'ibur- 
ton,  with  the  task  of  conducting  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty.  It  was  a  compliment  felt 
by  the  United  States,  both  for  the  venue 
chosen,  and  the  representative  sent,  £.nd 
Ashburton  may  have  been  all  the  rendler  to 
come  as  he  probably  heard  that  Webster's 
tendency  was  to  drop  all  the  great  masf  of 
surveyors'  and  historians'  data,  to  give  up 
trying  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty 
of  1783  and  reach  an  agreement  by  direct 
negotiation  on  a  conventional  line.  What  a 
man  of  sense. 

Lord  Ashburton  was  then  68  years  of  age. 
He  had  served  in  the  Government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  had  had  a  long  and  dls-  - 
tlnguished  career  as  a  financier  and  politician. 
These  qualifications,  strona;  as  they  were, 
were  surpassed  by  others.  He  was  no  stran- 
ger to  America.  Born  Alexander  Baring,  he 
was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Francis  Baring,  the 
founder  of  the  great  banking  house  of  Baring 
Bros.  &  Co.  In  early  manhood  he  had  teen 
sent  by  his  firm  to  the  United  States,  as 
part  of  his  training,  and  while  there  had 
been  associated  with  that  great  state?man 
of  genius.  Albert  Gallatin,  in  the  financing 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Bering  had  m.ar- 
rled  an  American.  Anne  Bingham  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  daughter  of  -  United  States  Sen- 
ator. At  the  e<»rly  age  of  36,  by  his  father's 
death,  he  became  the  head  of  the  busiress. 
He  had  been  In  Parliament  since  the  agi?  of 
32.  There  he  had  shown  himself  a  stern  op- 
ponent of  reform. 

He  was  In  fact  the  possessor  of  two  "pocket- 
boroughs"  controlling  seats  In  the  Hous'?  of 
Commons.  He  was  a  man  of  such  firmness 
cf  character  that  he  was  willing  to  take  upon 
himself  responsibilities  that  very  few  diplo- 
matists had  ever  been  willing  to  incur.  The 
man  who  had  succeeded  h'm  as  the  head  of 
Baring  Bros..  wTote  to  his  friend  Daniel  V7eb- 
ster:  "You  must  bs  aware  that  with  his 
princely  fortune,  the  emolument  Ls  no  object, 
nor  do  I  think  he  is  ambitious  of  diplomatic 
fame.  His  sole  motive  In  accepting  at  his 
advanced  age,  68,  of  such  an  appointmeLt,  Is 
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to  be  found  in  his  strong  desire  to  see  the 
relations  between  the  two  greatest  commer- 
cial nations  of  the  world  placed  on  a  perman- 
ent basis  that  will  cement  the  friendship  and 
increase  the  prosperity  of  both  " 

In  a  letter  to  his  old  friend  Albert  Galla- 
tin, written  the  moment  he  arrived  in  Wash- 
incton,  regretting  th  t  he  Lad  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  him  out.  as  his  ship  had  landed 
him  at  Annapolis  and  not  in  New  York,  he 
wrote: 

"You  will  probably  be  surprised  at  my 
undertaking  this  task  at  my  period  of  life, 
and  when  I  am  left  to  my  own  thoughts  I 
am  surprised  myself  at  my  rashness.  People 
here  stare  when  I  tell  them  that  I  listened 
to  the  debates  in  Congress  on  Mr  Jays'  treaty 
In  1795.  and  seemed  to  think  that  some 
antediluvian  has  come  among  them  out  of 
his  grave.  The  truth  is  that  I  was  tempted 
by  my  great  anxiety  in  the  cause  and  the 
extreme  need  for  peace  between  our  coun- 
tries." 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  Englishman  who 
arrived  in  Washington  on  April  4,  1842,  and 
established  himself  In  a  large  house  which 
he  had  taken  for  what  he  described  as  "lib- 
eral entertainments."  It  is  sinful  to  stain 
•^o  clear  a  page,  tut  I  should  perhaps  chron- 
icle the  fact  that  in  1816  he  had  expressed 
the  wish  to  John  Quincy  Adams  that  the 
British  Government  would  give  Canada  to 
the  United  States  at  once.  I  mention  this 
because  Canadians  were  much  dissatisfied 
with  his  final  agreement  and  probably  re- 
garded him  with  suspicion  from  the  first 

His    vls-ii-vls     in     the    negotiations    was 
Daniel   Webster.    This  great   orator,   lawyer, 
and  statesman  had  visited  England  in  1833, 
where  every  door  had  opened  to  him.     Of  a 
patrician  spirit,  he  lived  on  his  estate  with 
prodigal  ease,  and  the  financial  criss  of  1837 
had  cauBht  him.     He  had  speculated  heavily 
in   western   lands   and   he   went  to   England 
with'  the  object  of  disposing  of  some  of  his 
land.     Here  he  became  aware  of  the  intense 
feeling  over  the  losses  sustained  by  British 
investors    following    the    crisis    in    America. 
Two    States     Mississippi    and    Michigan,    re- 
pudiated  bonds   legally   Issued    and   sold   in 
England.    The    States    refused    to     redeem 
these   bonds   and   the   Federal   Government, 
pressing  for  the  honoring  of  these  pledges, 
was  defied  and  found  Itself  helpless.     What 
a  time  the  Federal  Government  did  have  in 
those  earlier  days.     Other  matters  contrib- 
uted to  the  strained  relations  between  the 
two  countries      England  had  recognized  the 
independence  of  Texas,  and  it  was  suspected 
thHt  she  was  trving  to  get  a  hold  over  Texas 
coucn    with    which    to   challenge    the    mo- 
nopoly of  the  Southern  States.     Resentment 
over    the    Caroline    incident    simmered,    and 
added    to   the   ever-present   menace   of    the 
northeastern     and     northwest     boundaries. 
During  his  highly  successful  visit  Weljster  was 
able  to  Judge  the  tension   existing.     It  was 
he   therefore,  who  had  initiated  the  move  for 
a  settlement  by  conference  between  the  two 
countries,  and  on  his  advent  to  the  Secre- 
taryship of  State,  he  had  been  quick  to  make 
the     suggestion     to    President     Tyler.     The 
rugged  prose  of  Carlyle.  who  met  him  In  Lon- 
don! conveys  scmething  of  the  majestic  stat- 
ure, mental   and   physical,  cf  the  man. 

"He  Is  a  magnificent  specimen."  he  wrote. 
"You  might  say  to  all  the  world  Such  limbs 
we  make  in  Yankee  land.'  As  a  logic-fencer, 
or  parliamentary  Hercules,  we  would  be  in- 
clined to  back  him  at  first  sight  against  all 
the  extant  world.  The  tanned  complexion, 
that  amorphous  craglike  face,  the  dull  blaclc 
eyes  under  the  precipice  cf  brows,  like  dull 
anthracite  furnaces,  needing  only  to  be 
blown;  the  mastiff  mouth  accurately  closed; 
I  have  not  traced  so  much  of  silent  Berserker 
rage  that  I  remember  in  any  man." 

Such  were  the  protagonists.  But  the  two 
men,  while  expert  fencers,  had  no  wish  to 
score  points  against  each  other.    It  was  com- 


plained later  In  the  Senate  that  never  had  a 
treaty  been  arrived  at  with  so  little  recorded 
procedure,   so  few   formal   notes   of   written 
declarations.    The  two  men,  respecting  each 
other,  and  sharing  their  eagerness  to  find  a 
settlement,  discussed  every  point  amicably, 
and  only  when  the  ground  seemed  cleared 
proceeded  to  a  formal  statement.     But  the 
difficulties    were    Immense.    The    States    of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  were  not  inclined  to 
concede  an  inch  of  their  territory.    Ashbur- 
ton himself,  as  negotiations  proceeded,  found 
the   Instructions  from   Lord   Aberdeen   were 
curbing     his     latitude.     Between     the     line 
claimed  by  England  and  the  line  claimed  by 
Maine  there  were  ,some  eleven  to  twelve  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  territory,  of  little  value, 
in  dispute.     England  was  extremely  anxious 
to  secure  territory  that  would  ensure  an  un- 
interrupted military  route  between  Montreal 
and  Halifax,  through  the  provinces  of  New 
Brunswick    and    Nova    Scotia.    The    former 
province  had  been  giving  titles  to  land  that 
was    claimed    by    Maine.     At    one    point    it 
seemed  that  the  Maine  representatives  would 
not   give   way,   although   Webster   had   suc- 
ceeded in  getting  that  State  to  send  repre- 
sentatives, but  the  struggle  had  become  one 
between  the  State  and  the  Federal  GoAern- 
ment.     So  Impatient  with  the  delays  caused 
by  the  battle  between  the  State  and  the  Gov- 
ernment became  Ashburton  that,  toward  the 
end  of  June,  he  wished  to  go  home.    He  was 
persuaded  to  remain  by  President  Tyler,  sec- 
onded by  Webster,  who  still  had  hope.    The 
cordial    relations    between    the   Secretary   of 
State  and  Ashburton  are  shown  in  a  humor- 
ous note  written  by  the  latter  to  Webster  on 
Julv   1.   1842: 

•My  Dear  Mr.  Webster:  I  must  .hrow  my- 
self on  your  compassion  to  contrive  some- 
how or  other  to  get  me  released.  I  contrive 
to  crawl  about  in  these  heats  by  day.  and 
face  my  nights  in  a  sleepless  fever.  In  short 
I  shall  positively  not  outlive  this  affair  if 
it  is  to  be  much  prolonged.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  gentlemen  from  the  Northeast  would  be 
equally  averse  to  this  roasting.  Could  you 
not  press  them  to  come  to  the  point  and 
say  whether  we  can  or  cannot  agree." 

How  across  a  century  the  heat  of  that 
summer  day  in  Washington  can  be  felt,  sym- 
pathetically, by  the  diplomatists  of  today. 

There  now  enters  on  the  scene  an  ilement 
of  comedy,  the  well-known  story  of  the  maps. 
An     .American    cartographer.    Jared    Sparks, 
while    hunting   material    in   the   archives   of 
the  French  Fcreifn  Office  had  come  across  a 
map  which,  bv  deduction  of  a  fiimsy  nature, 
he  felt  had  been  marked  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, who  had  drawn  u  red  line  showing  the 
territorial  boundary  as  settled  after  the  War 
of  Independence.    "This  line  wholly  supported 
the  British  claim.     Sparks  communicated  his 
discovery  to  Webster,  who  had  also  fcund  a 
map.  once  the  property  of  General  S'.euben, 
on    which    an    identical   red   line   had    been 
marked    by    someone    unknown.     But    these 
maps  proved  trump  card.i  for  Webster.     He 
caused  them  to  be  shown  to   the  obdurate 
representatives  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts, 
with  the  result  that   they   became   at  once 
more  conciliatory.     The  possession  of   these 
maps  was  not  divulged  by  Webster  to  Ash- 
burton. 

Now  it  happened  that  in  1839  the  Director 
of  the  British  Museum  had  called  Palmers- 
ton's  attention  to  a  map  in  that  institution 
that  had  on  it  a  red  line  marked  "boundary  as 
described  by  Mr.  Oswald."  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  British  Government.  It  bore 
out  the  American  claim  In  Us  entirety. 
Palmerstcn  Impounded  it  in  the  recesses  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  did  not  reveal 
it  to  his  successor,  Lord  Aberdeen.  It  cnly  be- 
came known  to  him  and  Ashburton  aiter  the 
latter's  return  to  England  with  the  ratified 
treaty.  Thus  each  side,  one  knowingly  and 
the  other  unwittingly,  possessed  maps  that 
proved  the  others  claim.  It  was  inferred 
that  Webster  sinned  as  a  gentleman  and  a 


diplomat  in  withholding  from  Ashburton  the 
map  found  by  Sparks  in  Paris,  but  Ashburton 
himself  would  have  none  of  this.     "The  pub- 
lic ate  very  busy  with  the  question  whether 
Webster  was  bound  in  honor  to  damage  his 
own  case  by  telling  all.    I  have  put  this  to 
the  consciences  of  old  diplomats."  said  Ash- 
burton. "without  getting  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer.    My  own  opinion  is  that  in  this  respect 
no  reproach  can  fairly  be  made.     •     •     •     If 
I  am   called   upon   to  say   anything   In   the 
House  of  Lords,  it  will  be  in  favor  of  my  col- 
laborator on  this  point."     As  for  Webster  he 
accepted  Implicitly  the  assurance  that  Ash- 
burton during  the  negotiations  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  map  hidden  away  by  Palmerston. 
But  that  is  not  the  end  of   the  comedy  of 
maps.     •     •     •     In  1933  there  came  to  light 
in  Madrid  a  copy  of  a  map  on  which  Franklin 
had  drawn  the  boundary  line  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Spanish  Government's  Ambas- 
sador   in    France,    in    1782.     Had    this    been 
known,  or  had  the  precaution  been  taken  by 
the  negotiators  in  that  year  to  attach  their 
marked  copies  of  the  maps  to  the  treaty  itself, 
the  American  claim  would  have  been  beyond 
cha'Jenge  and  there  need  have  been  no  sur- 
render of  territory. 

Nevertheless  it  all  ended  happily  with  boUi 
Governments  satisfied,  and  this  year  we  cele- 
brate the  centenary  of  that  settlement.    The 
treaty,  first  known  as  the  Washington  Treaty, 
but  subsequently  as  the  Webster-Ashburtoa 
Treaty,  was  proclaimed  on  November  10.  1842. 
I  ain  told  that  the  present  treaty  file  conUins 
the  quill  pen  with  which  Webster  signed  it. 
The  settlement  now  arrived  at  gave  to  Maine 
some  7.000  square  miles,  being  5,500  less  than 
she  had  claimed,  and  to  England  some  5,000 
square  miles,  being  about  half  of  what  she 
had  claimed.     (The  actual  figures  were  not 
very  far  different  from  those  of  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands.  7.908  to  the  United  States 
and  4.119  to  Great  Britain.      England  secured 
her  military  route  from  Halifax  to  Montreal, 
and   America   retained   Rouses   Fort,    at   the 
head  of  Lake  Champlain.  where  a  costly  fort 
was  in  course  of  construction  by  the  Ameri- 
cans.   There  was  some  flurry  over  this  when 
it  was  found  that  the  forty-fifth  parallel  was 
so  far   from   the   true   parallel   that   Rouse's 
Point  should  have  been  within  Canada.    The 
United    States    compensated    the    States    of 
Maine    and    Massachusetts    with    a    sum    of 
$150,000   each.     Arising   out  of   the   McLeod 
case,   the    principle   of   extradition    was   ex- 
tended, and  called  for  the  rendition  of  fugi- 
tives for  murder,  piracy,  arson,  robbery,  and 
forgery,  and  put  a  check  on  the  abuse  caused 
by  criminals  who  "went  over  the  border"  from 
either  country.    The  question  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  was  deferred  for  later  consideration, 
since  neither  party  thought  it  to  be  a  pressing 
issue.    On  the  vexed  question  of  the  right  of 
search  of  vessels  at  sea,  while  Britain  would 
not  give  way  on  this  point,  a  satisfactory  com- 
promise was  effected,  and  it  was  understood 
that  England  would  not  press  her  asserted 
rights  by  action. 

It  was  agreed  in  order  to  put  a  check  on 
the  slave  traffic  off  the  coast  of  Africa  that 
each  nation  should  keep  in  commission  off 
that  coast  a  squadron  of  not  fewer  than  80 
guns,  and  that  the  British  and  American 
squadrcns  should  act  in  concert  if  necessary. 
One  might  notice  here,  en  passant,  that  the 
United  States  by  Joining  in  action  with  the 
British  Government,  which  had  abolished 
the  slave  trade,  but  not  slavery,  in  1807. 
committed  itself  to  an  act  cf  condemnation 
of  slavery  by  this  contribution  to  a  common 
action  against  slave  traders.  It  was  a  fact 
whose  significance  cannot  have  been  lost 
upon  the  slave  owners  of  the  South,  who 
thus  lost  a  recruiting  ground  of  slave  labor. 
It  was  one  more  step  on  the  road  to  the 
tremendous  Issue  of  the  Civil  War. 

Lord  Ashburton  left  Washington  Im- 
mediately upon  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
the  Senate,  and  received  an  ovation  and  a 
public  banquet  on  his  arrival  in  New  Yorlc 
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Here   he   saw    his   old   frlerd   Gallatlr 
82.   but  destined   to  survive   him   by 
months.     On  December  3,  1842.  he  wri.e   a 
farewell  note  to  Webster  In  uh.ch   hl^  ad 
miration  is  well  expressed 

"I  must  at  last  run  away,  or  ratheij  sail 
away,  without  seeini;  you.  This  ■-  --j 
Ing.  but  I  cannot  help  It.  I  had  ;'  1 
tie  to  say:  but  It  Is.  notwlthstand  :•  a 
mortification  to  me  to  leave  these  .-  rc's 
without  first  shaking  yoxir  hand  The  pain 
would  be  greater  if  I  did  not  confidently  hope 
to  see  you  in  the  Old  World:  but.  for  ne  to 
benefit  by  your  visit,  you  must  make  1  a^te. 
for  my  taper  is  burning  away  fast,  snd  I 
have  done  my  last  public  work,  very  aeree- 
able  Indeed,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  as  I 
have  every  reason  to  hope  It  will  prove  lo  my 
royal  mistress." 

There  were  bitter  critics  of  the     '  on 

-  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.     On  the  Camdian 
side  dissatisfaction  was  felt  for  many    -nnnv 
years  for  It  was  held  that  the  United  :i-     '- 
had  got  about  four-fifths  of  the  value     r  ti.e 
region  In  dispute  while  New  Brunswick  wps 
a«lgned  mountainous  territory  of  little  vRiue: 
even  the  final  line  of  communication  be  ween 
Halifax  and  Montreal  was  not  the  most  lirect 
and  practicable  and.  of  course,  that  is  st  11  the 
case    while,    as    everyone    who    lands    it    Sr 
John  knows,  the  line  from  there  to  Mo  itreal 
passes  through   United  States  terrltor-  and 
can  be  closed,  as  it  was  during  the  first  years 
of  this  war  when  the  United  States  was   neu- 
tral, to  the  passage  of  belligerent  off.'-'  -     ■   ! 
men.       In    the    United    States    it    lof -- 
though    the    treaty   might    go   on    the    rocks 
because    the   United    States   Senate   dl  1    not 
approve  of   the   clauses   touching   the   slave 
trade  and  ci.minal  extradition      In  fact,  both 
protagonists  met  the  same  charge,  tha  ;  they 
had   Ignobly  surrendered  th     rights  ol   their 
respective  countries:  Mr  Webster  was  aj  sailed 
in  th3  United  States  as  "Mr.  Surrend'-r  "  and 
in  England  Palmerston  called  it  "The  Ai  hbur- 
ton  Capitulation  ■  and  claimed  that  Ai  hbur- 
ton  had  been  Influenced  by  his  American  w.fe. 
Ashburton   wasted    no   time    on   his   ( titles. 
"Upon   the  defence  of  my  treaty  I  ar  .   v^  v 
stout  and  fearless,  and  they  who  do  :  ;  ■   '.  .%■" 
it   •^-   ■    -'ill  the  next  Hotspur  themseii  es  " 

I  ;.  .-  been  indulgi'-.g  in  the  inteiesting 
ref.ection  during  my  study  of  these  rvents, 
whether  Maine  could  not  Just  as  easil  '  have 
become  a  Polish  Corridor?  Assuredly  11  could 
and  would  have  been  but  for  the  hors*  sense 
(that  s  the  best  animal  to  back  and  h;  isn't 
cowardly)  of  the  two  nations  directly  con- 
cerned or.  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  thr?e  na- 
tions for.  if  we  bring  the  Anthanasian  creed 
and  the  British  Empire  up  to  date  we  might 
aay.  ""Tet  there  are  not  two  nations  but  three 
nations  where  once  there  were  two  and  where 
once  there  was  one";  and  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  pay  a  very  warm  tribute  to  Canada 
and  the  Canadians,  for  the  story  I  ha^  e  told 
relates  to  the  time  when  Great  Britain  was 
mother  and  father,  instead  of  sister  as  it  is 
now.  and  therefore  took  the  most  leadlr  g  part 
in  negotiations:  It  is  to  the  Canadlars  who 
lived  on  and  Just  over  the  borders  tl  at  we 
must  give  the  credit  for  the  at>sence  A  any 
cdotir  of  gunpowder  as  far  as  the  northern 
territory   is  concerned 

Could  not  the  differences  between  Germany 
and  her  neighbors  have  been  solved  jy  the 
corapwratlvely  simple  method  of  brine  ng  in. 
even  late  in  the  day,  stalwart  represen  :atives 
(one  for  each  side  rather  than  a  vas  com- 
mittee)— men  sincerely  actuated  hy  the 
single  purpose  of  avoiding  war  when  pcs- 
tcrl*v  wctild  cr.ll  blessed  for  that  res  sen  if 
1   .-    :  •'       ^;    :  e   of   the   ls.«ues  bKtween 

ti.e    U;..:ea    S;.;uv-;    and    Great    Bntam    was 
easy  of  solution,  and  the  solutions  wfre  not 

nptlous   cr!  Ics  of 

-  '('.isfled  thry-  may 

;:o   to   w:i-    and   I 

-    ^^ccasiir!    <f    this 

:.3 -.■      :  --eaty 

sii    tiial    u:^:  ,:*.ifled 


H  ••!  ^  d  that  century  of  peace  of  which 
•  .•■  ^  1  has  heard  so  much,  than  to  quote 
.v:  •  M;  Gladstone  said  In  speaking  of  the 
A  r  ima  award  of  1872,  which.  Incidentally, 
stirred  Great  Britain  to  Its  depths  and  seri- 
ously endangered  Gladstone's  position  at 
that  time.  Speaking  retrospectively  in  1880 
be  uttered  these  words,  "Although  we  may 
think  the  sentence  was  harsh  In  its  extent 
and  unjust  In  Its  bases,  we  regard  the  fine 
(three  and  a  quarter  million  pounds  ster- 
ling) Imposed  on  this  country  as  dust  in  the 
balance  compared  with  the  moral  value  of 
the  example  when  these  two  great  nations  of 
England  and  America,  which  are  among  the 
most  fiery  and  the  most  Jealous  In  the  world 
with  regard  to  anything  that  touches  na- 
tional honor,  went  In  peace  and  concord  be- 
fore a  Judicial  tribunal  to  dispose  of  these 
painful  differences,  rather  than  resort  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  sword."  , 
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OF    WISCONSIN 

IN    I  HE  C3ENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  16  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  30  k  1942 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  a  prayer  which  was  of- 
fered by  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
Robert  Condon  at  the  ceremonies  held 
by  the  County  Defense  Council  of  La 
Crosse.  Wis.,  on  December  7,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  this  day  of  sorrowful  commemoration 
of  the  brave  men  who  were  so  treacherously 
and  cruelly  slain  at  Pearl  Harbor,  we  beseech 
Thee.  O  Lord,  that  those  men  may  not  have 
died  in  vain.  We  beseech  Thee  that  the  In- 
spiration of  their  example  may  be  with  us. 
not  only  during  the  war  which  the  attack 
upon  them  constrained  us  to  enter,  but  for- 
ever 

They  died  for  us.  They  died  for  America. 
They  died  for  freedom.  That  freedom,  oh. 
Lord,  as  all  that  we  are  and  all  that  we  have. 
Is  of  Thy  bestowing. 

All  m.en  are  by  nature  free,  proclaimed 
the  great  Pontiff,  centuries  ago.  and  this 
truth  is  reaffirmed  In  our  Declaration  ot  In- 
dependence And.  in  the  perspective  of  the 
past,  we  see,  O  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour, 
that  when  Thou  didst  die  for  every  man  born 
into  this  world  Thou  didst  reveal  so  that  all 
men  must  needs  behold  It.  forever,  the  worth 
and  the  dignity  of  each  and  every  member 
of  our  race. 

Out  of  the  recognition  of  this  great  truth, 
came  a  transformation,  as  of  human  life,  so 
also  of  hum:'n  government.  Henceforth,  gov- 
ernments were  to  be  primarily  for  men  and 
not  men  primarily  for  governments,  as  they 
hrid  been  in  pagan  antiquity,  and  as  pagan 
and  reactionary  nazi-ism  would  fain  have 
them  again  to  be  In  our  day  and  generation. 

Out  cf  this  recognition  of  the  individual 
came  representative  government,  the  great 
free  charters  of  the  world.  Including  the 
Magna  Charta  of  England,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  our  glorious  Constitution,  and 
the  common  law  of  England  with  Its  guard- 
ianship of  the  rirhts  of  persons  and  prop- 
I   ertr  and  reputation. 

!        We  thank   Tnee.  O  Lord,   that   every  star 
I   on  our  Hag  thus  borrows  its  radiance  from 


the  star  of  Bethlehem.  And,  as  of  old,  that 
star  of  Bethlehem,  far-fiashlng  in  the  Orient, 
led  wise  men  unto  Thee,  so  we  fervently  pray, 
may  the  stars  of  our  flag,  resplendently  vic- 
torious in  this  world-wide  war,  send  their  rays 
into  the  spaces  of  the  sea.  over  all  the  moun- 
tains, and  Into  all  the  valleys  cf  the  earth, 
and  amid  all  the  tribes  of  men.  so  that,  in 
those  rays,  all  may  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  Thy  revelation  and  to  prosperity,  liberty, 
and  glory,  like  unto  the  prosperity,  the  lib- 
erty, and  the  glory  of  our  own  beloved 
America. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  16  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  30).  1942 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  president  of  the 
News  and  Observer,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
together  with  a  newspaper  article  en- 
closed with  the  letter  on  the  subject  of 
poll-tax  experience  in  North  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  News  and  Observer, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  November  22,  1942. 
De.\r  Senator:  I  requested  Mr  W^illlams,  of 
our  staff,  to  prepare  the  enclosed  article.     It 
may  interest  you  and  has  a  bearing  en  the 
poll-tax  question. 
Faithfully. 

Josephus  Daniels. 


POLL-TAX  EXPEHUNCI  HERt  BELIES  SENATE  ARGU- 
MENTS—  NORTH  CAROLINA  REACTION  DURING 
22   TEARS  SHOWS  WISDOM  OF  MOVE  I 

(By  Robert  E   Williams)         | 

By  a  vote  of  235.608  to  83.366.  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution  which  removed  the  re- 
quirement that  a  poll  tax  be  paid  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting,  thus  ending  a  p.actice 
which  had  given  rise  to  many  abuses  and 
had  been  the  subject  of  widespread  com- 
plaint 

The  experience  of  this  State  In  the  22  years 
which  have  passed  since  that  action  has  been 
contrary  to  some  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  made  during  the  past  10  days  in 
the  United  States  Senate  during  the  filibuster 
on  the  bin  to  end  the  practice  completely  In 
elections  for  President,  Vice  President,  and 
Members  of  both  branches  of  Congress. 

The  poll  tax  requirement  for  voting  now 
exists  in  only  eight  States;  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Georgia,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina. 
Tennessee.  Texas,  and  Virginia.  Despite 
strong  objections  by  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives. Congress  some  months  ago  passed 
an  act  removing  all  tax  payment  as  a  require- 
ment for  voting  for  those  In  the  armed  forces, 
but  a  bill  to  make  the  removal  general  has 
been  stalled  In  the  Senate  after  having 
been  passed  In  the  House. 

Much  of  the  argument  In  the  Senate  has 
revolved  around  the  question  of  States 
rights,  but  there  also  has  been  an  effort  to 
Justify  the  poll  tax  as  a  source  of  revenue  and 
as  a  part  of  that  effort  It  has  been  claimed 
that  passage  of  the  bill  would  deprive  tha 
eight  States  of  a  legitimate  source  of  reve- 
nue. 


The  North   Carolina   experience   has  been 
to   the  contrary.     In    the   last  election    year 
before  the  tax  was  removed   (collections  fell 
off  In  those  days  In  nonelectlon  years)   the 
100    counties    in    North    Carolina    collected 
$564,136  in  poll  taxes.     Last  year,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  a  nonelection  year,  similar  col- 
lections    by     the     same     counties     totalled 
tl. 100.470,  almost  twice  as  much.     The   in- 
crease Is  due  to  the  fact  that  since  1920  the 
tax  has  been  collected  as  other  tnxcs  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  the  taxpayer  voted. 
Any  increase  that  might  have  heen  expected 
as  a  result  of  Increased  population  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the 
tax    was    reduced    by    another    .imendment 
adopted   at   the   same   time.     Prior   to   1920, 
poll  taxes  were  limited  to  $2  in  some  coun- 
ties but  the  general  rule  was  that  the  poll  tax 
should   be   three   times  the   amount  of   the 
property  tax,  which  in  many  instances  meant 
a  much  higher  tax  than  the  present  uniform 
ta::  of  $2  in  each  county.    The  rate  of  the 
poll  taxes  In  cities  was  limited  to  $1  at  the 
time,  which  meant  a  much  sharper  reduc- 
tion as  the  rate  In  many  cities  was  as  much 
as  $5  or  more  prior  to  1920.     However,  even 
cities  now  collect  more  from  poll  taxes  than 
they  did  when  the  tax  was  tied  to  the  voting 
privilege. 

Another  argument,  and  one  which  has  l)een 
made  by  both  sides  In  the  Senate  debate,  is 
that  the  poll  tax  issue  is  primarily  a  racial 
l.ssue  That  argument,  also,  is  contrary  to 
the  North  Carolina  experience.  The  North 
Carolina  vote  has  increased  enormously  since 
the  Cbnstitution  was  changed  in  1920.  The 
Increase  has  been  due  to  several  causes,  larger 
population,  more  general  participation  in 
elections  by  women,  who  voted  for  the  first 
time  In  19;W  and  removal  of  the  poll  tax  re- 
quirement. The  latter  is  regarded  as  the 
most  important  of  the  three  and  the  greatest 
Increase  has  been  registered  In  the  mountain 
counties  which  have  scarcely  any  Negro 
population. 


Pegler  on  Pepper 
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HON.  CH.4RLES  0.  ANDREWS 

c  F  f:  OKI:  \ 
IN  THE  SEN  AITS  OF  THE   UNITED   STAITS 

Wednesday,  December  16  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  30k  1942 

yi  .a:-^);-;!  v,'.-  M:  i'l-esident,  lask 
unanimous  con.5ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
editorial  entitled  "Pegler  on  Pepper." 
with  reference  to  my  colleague  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida.  It  is  an  excellent 
news  editorial,  written  by  Carl  Hanton, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Fort  Myers 
News-Press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PEGLER    ON    PEPPER 

Senator  Claude  Pepper,  who  turns  up  In 
some  mighty  queer  places  at  times,  got  the 
boots  put  to  him  yesterday  by  Westbrook 
Pegler  for  having  orated,  at  a  soviet  love 
feast  in  New  York,  that  "it  behooves  us  to 
be  worthy  of  such  a  friend  as  Russia."  Cor- 
rectly maintaining  that  "Russia  is  fighting 
for  her  life  and  not  for  ours,"  Pegler  Insists 
that  we  don't  owe  'em  a  thing  except  best 
wishes.  "It  is  all  right."  he  says,  "to  preach 
amity  and  understanding  between  the  Amerl- 
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can  and  Russian  people  but  this  stuff  about 
our  great  debt  and  our  unworthiness  of 
Rusian  friendship  gets  annoying." 

It  sure  does.  But  another  thing  that  gets 
annoying  is  Pegler's  virtually  100-percent 
record  for  missing  the  boat  when  he  writes 
about  almost  anything  pertaining  to  Florida. 
He  did  it  again  In  putting  Senator  Pepper 
over  the  barrel  for  humbling  himself  before 
the  banner  of  the  hammer  and  sickle  A 
good  many  Florldlans  will  agree  thoroughly 
with  that  rebuke  but  they  won't  agree  with 
Pegler's  contemptuous  dismissal  of  Pepper 
as  a  person  of  no  consequenc?.  one  v/ho  has 
"neither  authority  nor  standing  w.th  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  in  his  own 
State  of  Florida  is  known  as  an  ordinary  ma- 
chine politician  with  none  of  the  qualities 
of  statesmanship." 

That  simply  isn't  true  and  we  don't  know 
where  the  usually  meticulous  Pegler  got  such 
an  idea  unless  he  spends  his  Florida  vaca- 
tions In  the  editorial  sanctum  of  the  Miami 
Herald.  Even  so  he  shou'd  know  from  read- 
ing the  papers  up  where  he  works  that  Sena- 
tor Pepper  has  a  good  deal  of  "authority  and 
standing"  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States  He  is  commonly  regarded  as  an  ac- 
credited administration  advance  agent  in 
forecasting  our  government's  foreign  policies 
and  whether  or  not  he  performs  by  appoint- 
ment he  has  most  certainly  gained  that 
widespread  reputation.  In  consequence  It 
endows  his  speeches  with  much  authority  and 
he  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  enough  times 
to  give  him  a  considerable  standing  as  a 
prophet  of  world  events. 

That  record  Is  so  striking  as  to  he  beyond 
dispute.     Also  very   much  off  base   was  the 
disparagement  that  Senator  Pepper  "is  known 
In  his  own  State  of  Florida  as  an  ordinary 
machine  politician  with  none  of  the  qualities 
of    statesmanship."     If    there    is    one    thing 
Pepper  is  not  It  is  a  machine  politician  and 
everybody  in  Florida  knows  It.     He  came  up 
from  nowhere,  practically  a  barefoot  boy  In  a 
campaign  flivver  without  a  machine  tool  to 
his  name.     All  the  political  machinery  In  the 
State  was  against  him — and  It  took  it  all  to 
beat  him  the  first  time.     After  that  it  let  him 
alone  as  the  best  means  of  getting  along  with 
a  sure  thing  and  in  some  Instances  followed 
the  political  precept  that  "if  you  can't  beat 
'em.  Join  'em."     But  It  v;asn't  Pepper's  ma- 
chinery. It  isn't  now  and  It  Is  ready  to  turn 
against  him   at  the  first  good  chfince.     His 
only  machine  has  been  a  group  cf  devoted 
p>ersonal  friends,  some  of  them  no  novices  In 
politics,   however.     But   their  cohesion   is   a 
personal  devotion  that  includes  a  high  regard, 
growing  out   of   intimate   acquain.ance.   for 
"qualities    of    statesmanship"    which    Pegler 
Bo  scornfully  denies. 

Many  cf  those  supporters,  who  have  backed 
Senator  Pepper  enthusiastically  In  the  past 
and  will  go  down  the  line  for  him  again  and 
again  as  long  as  he  lasts,  disagree  with  him 
occasionally  and  sometimes  quite  violently. 
as  Pegler  would  know  if  he  read  this  and  a 
few  other  Florida  papers  and  v^as  better 
acquainted  in  the  State.  Offhand,  any  in- 
formed person  can  name  a  score  of  red-hot 
Pepper  adherents  who  will  applaud  Pegler's 
rebuke  of  kow-towing  to  Russia.  Others 
have  various  grievances  galore  but  they  all 
know  that  Claltje  Pepper  is  always  right  In 
the  heart,  and  right  in  the  head  often 
enough  to  maintain  a  good  average  On  for- 
eign affairs  It  Is  a  high  average  and  of  a 
quality  plenty  sufficient  to  establish  him  as 
among  the  country's  most  eminent  states- 
men. 

It  Is  the  penalty  of  such  eminence  to  get 
kicked  in  the  teeth  once  In  a  while  and 
Senator  Pepper  suffers  a  large  share  of  such 
treatment.  It  can  be  said,  however,  that  he 
can  take  it.  and  does  so  without  rancor.  He 
readily  admits  It  when  his  detractors  have  a 


pwlnt  and   sometimes  has  come  around   to 
agreeing  with  them.     We  think  that's  what 
he'll  do  in  his  present  attitude  towaid  Russia, 
which  doubtless  stems  from  his  incorrigible 
affinity  for  the  underdog     It  moved  him  to 
g3t  In  Pegler's  hair — and  ours,  for  that  mat- 
ter— by  saying  that  he  hoped  "we  would  be 
worthy  of  such  a  friend  as  Russia  "    On  fur- 
ther  thought   he   will   amend    that   to   read 
that    he    hopes    we    will    be    appreciative    of 
Russian  heroism   which   most  certainly   has 
served  ovir  cause.    He  must  recognize,  as  Peg- 
let  puts  it,  that  "the  Russian  people  have 
been  a  little  sore  at  us  because  we  couldn't 
get  at  the  Nazis  while  they  couldn't  keep  cut 
cf  the  way."     That's  the  plain   truth   of   It 
and   there's  nothing  unworthy   in   the   posi- 
tion  we    were   put  In   by    the   happenstance 
that  Hitler  picked  on  Russia  before  making 
a  pass  at  us.     But  for  that  there  would  be  a 
lot  of  people  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing Senator  Pepper,  looking  upon  Russia  to- 
day as  decidedly  unworthy  of  a  place  among 
the  forces   that   are   fighting  for   freedom — 
their  own,  first,  and  for  a  world  "free  of  fear" 
as  an  ensuing  consequence. 


Regulation  of  Profits  ot   Cortractois 

/  

E  X  TF  'v  F  T  r-'  ^:   r.  f   R  F  M  " .  I"  K  ■- 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  Th'F   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Dcccviber  16  Ciegislative  day 
of  Movdav  Norrniher  30k  1942 

Mr.  SHH^SIE.^D.  Mr.  Presidenl,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  .A;  ;  • ',  >:  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment b.\  M:  Puul  Steenberg,  president 
of  Paul  Steenberg  Construction  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  a  ]>  t:.  •:  '-om  R.  J. 
Hendershott,  manager  .  :  .dissociated 
General  Contractors  of  Minnesota.  :.T.r.- 
neapolis,  Minn.,  both  relating  to  O.  P.  A. 
regulation  251.  I  hope  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  O  F  A  will  take  notice  of 
both  documeni.-. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PAtTL  Steenberg  Construction  Co.. 

St.  Paid,  Minn. 

In  regards  to  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration Regulation  No.  251.  The  regulation 
violates  fundamental  concepts  of  the  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Act  of  1942. 

By  regtilating  contractors'  operations  but 
permitting  unregulated  construction  of>era- 
tions  by  owners  and  other  private  individuals 
on  a  day-labor  basis  which  is  known  to  pro- 
duce higher  costs  and  greater  distribution  of 
purchasing  power  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  act. 

By  permitting  no  changes  in  labor  rates 
since  July  1,  1942,  to  be  included  in  costs,  al- 
though It  Is  provided  In  the  act  that  it  shall 
not  be  construed  to  authorize  the  regulation 
of  compensation  paid  by  an  employer  to  any 
of  his  employees. 

Industry  representatives  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  the  regtilatlon  as  It 
finally  was  promulgated. 

Primary  cost  elements  of  materials  and 
labor  are  now  already  under  regulation,  and 
Government  contractors  are  already  subject 
to  renegotiation. 
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Regulation  forces  rrtum  to  owners  of 
Ings  on  private  vrork  but  guarantees  no  mkr 
gin  to  contractors  if  losses  occur,  and  by  s^ 
ting    a   maximum    margin    for   each    proj 
prevents   on   future   contracts   recouping 
losses  on  f)ast  contracts 

Oenrral  contractors  are  made  subject 
detailed  checking  for  price  ceiling  vlolatl 
of  subcontractors  and  material  suppU 
thus  subjecting  them  to  criminal  action 
well  as  civil  action  carr>-ing  judgments 
triple  damages. 

The  regulation  should  be  Immediately 
pended    and    industry    representatives 
an  opportunity  to  work  out  these  problems 
with  Office  of  Price  Adminlstritlon, 

If  this  regulation  is  not  immediately  Sus- 
pended our  firm  is  in  the  happy  position 
our  charter  runs  out  in  February  1943.  and 
most  certainly  wUl  not  extend  the  charte  ■ 
work  under  such  regulations.     I  believe 
will  find  that  this  regulation  will  make  a 
mendous  difference  with  the  income  tax 
after  if  the  majority  of  the  contractors  s: 
decide  to  quit  business 
Respectfully  yours. 

Paul  Steenberc.  Preside rit 
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Associated    Genehal 
comtractors  of  mlnnesot.^, 
Minneapolis.  Afir. n  .  Noiember  IS.  19- 
Hon.    Hemrik   Shipstead. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D. 
Dear  Sir:  We  would  like  to  draw  you 
tention   to   one  of    the    latest  orders   of 
Office   of  Price   Administration,  namely 
promulgation  of  Maximum   Price  Rigul; 
No   251,  which  went  into  effect  November 
and   which  is  designed  apparently  to 
any    inflationary    trend    which    might 
about    by   virtue  of   the  contractors   rr. 
profits  on  their  work  in  excess  of  the  h 
margin  made  in  a  base  period  of  January 
1939  to  March  31.  1942. 

Our  organization  both  locally  and  na 
ally    has   ^iven   serious  consideration  to 
requirements  of  the  regulation  and 
necessary  to  register  vigorous  protest 
Eisk  for  Its  immediate  suspension  and  fu 
study.     We  have  issued  a  statement  of 
of  the  cardinal  reasons  for  our  beliefs  .. 
matter  which  we  are  quoting  In  the  fc 
Ing: 

(1)  The  regulation  violates  fundami 
concepts  of  the  Emergency  Price  Contro 
of    1942 

(a)  By  regulating  contractors'  opera 
but  permitting  unregulated  constructior 
erations  by  owners  and  other  private 
dlviduals  on  a  day-labor  basis  which 
known  to  produce  a  higher  cost  and  gr 
distribution  of  purchasing  power 
to  the  principles  of  the  act. 

(b)  By    permitting    no    changes    In 
rates   since  July   1.   1942.   to   be   includejd 
co'sts.  although  it  is  provided  in  the  act 
It  shall   not   be  construed  to  authorize 
regulation  of  compensation  paid  by  an 
ployer  to  any  of  his  employees. 

(2)  Industry   representatives   had    n^ 
portunlty  to  comment  on  the  regulat 
It  finally  was  promulgated. 

( 3  I    Primary  cost  elements  of  material  i 
lalwr  are  now  already  under  regulation 

(a)  Government  contracts  are  al 
subject  to  renegotiation. 

(b(    Non-Government   work   Is  subj 
keen   competition   in   a   rapidly   con 
market 

i4i   Regulation    forces    return    to 
of  savings  on   private  work  but 
no  margin  '^  -   r.'ractors  if  losses  occu 
by    settine     >     :    iximum    margin    for 
project  prevent-,  en  future  contracts 
Ing  of  losses  en  past  contracts. 

(5)   General  contractors  are  made  s 
to  detailed  checking  for  price  ceiling 
tlons    of    subcontractors    and    material 
pliers,    thus    subjecting    them    to    cri 
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action  as  well  as  civil  action  carrying  Judg- 
ments of  triple  damages. 

( 6 »  Procedures  required  do  not  conform  to 
business  and  cost  practices  of  the  industry 
and  will  necessitate  a  tremendous  change  in 
the    industry. 

As  a  further  Indication  of  some  of  the 
other  difficulties  created  by  the  order,  we 
can  also  advise  you  that  we  have  had  an 
association  committee  studying  the  matter 
to  see  what  changes  and  innovations  will 
be  necessary  in  contracting  procedure  to 
comply  as  fully  as  possible.  It  is  this  com- 
mittee's studied  recommendation  that  at 
least  10  standard  dorms  will  have  to  be 
adopted  by  the  industry  to  operate  under  the 
responsibilities  imposed  by  the  regulation. 
Inasmuch  as  this  seems  to  require  further 
drains  on  the  Nation's  supply  of  manpower  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  regulation,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  many  improvements  can 
be  made  to  simplify  Its  operations. 

We  have  filed  a  similar  letter  with  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  Administrator  and 
have  asked  his  consideration  of  the  problems 
we  have  posed.  We  will  appreciate  any  com- 
ments you  may  have  to  make  In  connection 
with  this  matter. 

Thanking  you.  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours.  I 

R.  J    Hendershott. 

Manager. 
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HON.  ARTHUR  E.  NELSON 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN   THF   -FN'VTT:  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  16  (leoi&lative  day 
nf  Monday.  November  30^.  1942 

^^  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Repord  a  letter  dated  Decennber  8. 
1942  from  Hon.  Milton  Rosen,  commis- 
sioner of  pubJ.c  v.-orks.  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Milton  Rosen  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  December  8,  1942. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxjrrenct, 

Untied  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 
(Attention    Mr.    Robert    F.    Wagner, 
United  States  Senator.) 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  receiving  many 
Inquiries  pertaining  to  the  hearings  before 
your  committee  regarding  the  effective  uti- 
lization of  existing  stocks  of  rubber  tires, 
held  Thursday.  November  19.  1942.  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Speaking  now  as  an  independent  tire  dealer 
who  owns  and  operates  his  own  business  as 
an  Individual  owner,  the  ground  and  build- 
ing upon  which  my  operation  is  taking  place 
are  owned  by  me.  and  all  the  equipment,  in- 
cluding the  merchandise  on  hand,  is  my 
own  property,  bought  and  paid  for  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  I  make  the  following  comments. 

In  looking  ever  this  report,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  facts  were  presented  to  you  in 
a  fair  manner  in  order  that  you  may  under- 
stand the  predicament  those  of  us.  classify- 
ing ourselves  as  Independent  tire  dealers,  find 
ourselves  in  today.  I  am  referring  now  to 
the  statement  of  Mr.  William  N.  Hickey.  who 
is  listed  as  an  indepK-ndent  tire  dealer  from 
Hartford.  Conn  .  and  Is  the  Immediate  past 
prei^ident  of  the  National  Association  of  In- 
dependent Tire  Dealers.  I  am  taking  his 
statements  for  the  reason,  as  the  immediate 
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past  president.  Mr.  Hlckey's  thoughts  should 
have  expressed  the  opinions  of  the  many 
thousands  of  dealers  he  represented  during 
his  incumbency. 

At  the  top  of  page  195  of  this  report,  Mr. 
Hickey  says: 

"With  all  of  this  work  ahead  of  us,  the 
only  thing  we  do  not  want  to  get  In  the  way 
of  Is  any  kind  of  maintenance,  whether  it  Is 
the  company -owned  store  or  the  dealer. 
Most  of  our  members  know  our  thinking." 

The  term  "company-owned  store"  is  p?r- 
haps  a  misnomer.  We  mean  by  this  state- 
ment a  retail  store  that  is  operated  by  a 
manufacturer  for  the  sale  of  his  manufac- 
tured products,  and  that  Is  where  my  objec- 
tion to  this  first  statement  starts. 

I  believe  for  the  duration  at  least,  a  manu- 
facturer should  discontinue  his  retail  opera- 
tions, for  the  reason  that  he  Is  competing 
with  the  independent  dealer  to  whom  he  may 
be  supplying  the  same  type  of  merchandise. 
My  reaeon  for  making  this  statement  is 
simply  this — we  find  the  manufacturer,  ci  :hcr 
through  direct  sales  or  through  his  compf^ny- 
owned  store,  is  selling  his  manufactured  pod- 
ucts  below  the  actual  cost  price  of  an  inde- 
pendent dealer,  thereby  creating  unfair  com- 
petition, and  no  matter  how  much  woik  Is 
ahead  of  us.  we  feel  that  as  independent  tire 
dealers,  our  type  of  operation  is  fully  capable 
of  taking  care  of  any  and  all  the  business  that 
Is  now  available. 

On  page  196.  the  third  paragraph  reads: 
"Now.  we  do  not  want  to  get  in  the  way  of 
anything  that  will  stop  the  wheels  of  this 
Nation,  whether  the  place  is  operated  by  a 
Chinaman  or  a  company-owned  store.  We 
want  to  do  everything  that  will  help  this  war 
effort." 

There  are  tire  stores  operated  by  Chinamen 
and  they  are  fine  competition,  at  least  they 
are  operated  on  an  equal  basis  as  any  other 
tire  dealer,  and  their  transactions  are  open 
and  above-board.  The  operations  of  the  com- 
pany-owned store  tend  to  break  down  the 
wheels  of  this  Nation  and  It  Is  not  helping 
the  war  effort  for  the  reason  that  every  day 
Independent  tire  dealers  are  closing  up  their 
places  of  business  because  they  cannot  meet 
the  unfair  competition  created  by  the  manu- 
facturer's company-owned  store. 

Toward  the  bottom  of  page  196.  Mr.  Hickey 
makes  the  further  statement: 

"In  'he  case  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration— and  I  am  not  here  to  be  critical;  I 
said  this  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jeffers — they 
set  up  for  the  industry  an  allocation  of  camel- 
back  for  company-owned  stores.  Now,  all  we 
want  to  do  is  to  keep  the  chances  of  the  inde- 
pendent even  with  the  other  guy;  that  is  all." 
If  we  could  Just  have  an  even  chance,  not 
only  in  the  purchase  of  camelbacks,  but  on 
the  complete  recapping  and  retreading  oper- 
ations, there  would  be  no  kick  coming  from 
our  group;  but  I  find  that  the  independent 
tire  dealer  who  maintains  a  retreading  and 
recapping  operation  is  now  being  kept  from 
certain  types  of  business  because  of  the  un- 
fair competition  of  the  manufacturers'  com- 
pany-owned retreading  and  recapping  opera- 
tions; and  I  say  I  am  critical  of  not  only 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  but  any- 
one else  in  our  Government  who  Is  not  tol- 
erant of  the  independent  small  dealer  and 
favors  the  manufacturer  who  has  stepped 
into  the  retail  field  to  replace  the  very  felljws 
who  have  built  up  the  present  system  of 
tire  distribution  and  tire  repairing. 

On  page  197.  the  first  paragraph,  Mr.  Hickey 
says,  and  I  quote: 

"Now.  I  would  not  have  said  we  oppusf'd 
the  company-owned  stores  getting  an  addi- 
tional lot  of  camelbacks,  but  I  say  we  shoud 
have  been  asked,  which  we  were  not." 

Surely  those  In  charge  of  the  distribution 
of  this  tj-pe  of  material  should  have  played  no 
favorites,  but  while  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  manufacturers  coming  into  the  retail 
field  In  direct  sales.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  for  the  sake  of  good  business  and 
good  government  the  small  independent  tire 
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dealer  should  have  been  given  the  prefer- 
ence. If  there  was  any  preference.  In  the  un- 
dertakings of  repair  materials. 

On  page  197.  the  second  paragraph,  Mr. 
Hickey  again  says: 

"That  there  will  be  business  ample  for 
everyone,  that  Is  our  opinion,  Including  com- 
pany-owned stores." 

I  doubt  If  this  Is  an  accurate  statement, 
because  here  in  St.  Paul  and  in  Minneapolis, 
we  have  treading  plants  that  are  not  work- 
ing regularly  because  of  lack  of  work,  and  we 
have  manufacturers'  company-owned  shops 
In  operation  that  are  working  24  hours  a  day 
with  essential  work  piled  up  that  they  can- 
not take  care  of  because  of  its  magnitude, 
while  other  machinery  owned  by  independent 
dealers  is  permitted  to  stand  idle  most  of 
the  day. 

In  the  middle  of  page  197— Senator  Tft 
asks  this  question.  "What  Is  the  present 
status  as  to  a  dealer  who  has  no  retrerd- 
Ing  equipment?  Can  he  take  any  tire  and 
seiid  it  to  one  of  the  larger  recapping  plants 
and  have  it  done?"  Mr.  Hlckey's  answer  was 
"Yes  he  can:  and  he  does." 

I  do  not  know  what  the  set-up  in  H  :  - 
ford.  Conn.,  is.  but  here  In  St.  Paul  I  am 
dependent  upon  other  independent  tire  deal- 
ers to  do  my  retreading,  as  the  manufacturer's 
company-owned  outlet  Is  too  busy  to  take 
care  of  any  work  I  might  be  able  to  send  to 
him. 

I  could  go  through  this  whole  testimony 
and  break  it  down  for  you.  but  the  only 
thought  I  have  In  mind  and  want  to  convey 
to  your  committee  is  this:  I  will  use  my 
own  establishment  for  the  example. 

I  started  to  work  In  the  automobile  tire 
business  in  1910.  That  is  32  years  ago.  I 
have  owned  and  operated  my  own  place  of 
business  since  1915  which  is  27  years  I  have 
gone  through  depressions,  wars,  and  all  types 
of  hardships  to  keep  my  place  of  business 
intact.  I  have  never  failed  to  pay  my  taxes 
as  they  came  due.  to  contribute  to  any  and 
all  charities  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  and  to 
take  my  place  in  the  community  as  a  perma- 
nent resident. 

When  I  first  started  In  business  for  myself. 
we  had  approximately  200  competitors 
throughout  the  city;  all  fine,  hard-working 
businessmen  who  had  accomplished  the  am- 
bition of  their  youth;  that  Is.  to  own  and 
operate  their  own  business.  Today  you  can 
count  the  tire  dealers  In  this  community  on 
the  fingers  of  your  two  hands.  Those  of  us 
who  are  left  can  give  you  concrete  examples 
of  where  tires  have  been  sold  to  customers 
below  our  cost  by  the  manufacturers'  direct 
sales  to  customers. 

Surely,  you  and  the  members  of  your  com- 
mittee are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  in 
owning  and  operating  a  business,  the  prime 
necessity  Is  profit,  and  we  should  have  the 
protection  of  our  Government  against  the 
encroachment,  or  the  taking  away  of  the 
things  that  we  have  fotight  for  in  order  to 
preserve  them  for  these  many  years  Surely, 
you  gentlemen  cannot  criticize  me  for  ob- 
-  Jecting  to  a  manufacturer  selling  his  mer- 
chandise to  my  trade  below  my  cost,  ahd 
when  I  say  my  uade,  I  Include  in  that  state- 
ment the  new  tire  replacement  sales.  We 
of  course,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  origi- 
nal equipment.  That  is  a  factory  transac- 
tion. Just  stop  and  think  what  the  present 
situation  has  in  store  for  us  independent  tire 
dealers. 

In  1941,  over  $34,000,000  worth  of  tires  were 
sold.  In  19-12  this  figure  will  be  reduced  to 
11.600.000.  a  drop  of  approximately  95  percent 
in  new-tire  sales.  The  auto-mileage  average 
for  1941  was  8  000  miles;  the  average  for  1942 
Is  questionable  but,  I  should  say,  about  4,000 
miles.  This  cuts  our  potential  tire  sales  of 
the  remaining  cars  now  in  service  to  one-half. 
I  could  go  on  and  on  with  facts  and  figures, 
but  perhaps  that  would  bore  you.  However, 
I  feel  that  I  am  speaking  In  behalf  of  several 
hundred  thousand  tire  dealers  throughout 
the  Nation  when  I  plead  with  and  Implore 


your  committee  to  protect  those  of  us  who 
have   been   able   to   weather   the   storms   of 
the   past,   and  now  that  restrictions  are  so 
great,  we  who  have  been  the  very  founda- 
tion of  this  tire  Industry,  have  the  right  to 
ask  you  to  protect  us  against  the  encroach- 
ment  of    any    manufacturer    of    automobile 
tires  from  the  resale  of  those   tires  In  the 
retail  field  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  at 
least.  In  order  tj  protect  the  small  btisiness- 
man  who  is  the  backbone  of  the  community 
In  which  he  lives  as  a  taxpayer,  as  a  home 
owner,  as  a  loyal  supporter  of  good  govern- 
ment.    I  feel  that  this  tji^e  of  a  citizen  should 
be    protected    by    our    various    Government 
agencies  to  eliminate  direct  sales  by  a  man- 
ufacturer to  the  ultimate  tire  user  below  the 
cost  of  this  merchandise  to  Independent  deal- 
ers through  subterfuge  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Company-owned  stores.  I  am  told,  are  In 
most    instances   operating   at   a  loss  to   the 
manufacturer.     The  question  that  arises  In 
my  mind   at  this   time  is  how  that  loss  is 
handled.     Is  It  charged  against  the  profits  of 
the  manufactured  article?     You  see  gentle- 
men, when  I  suffer  a  loss  in  my  tire  business 
It  comes  out  of  my  pocket.     I  have  no  sub- 
sidiary or  parent  organizations  to  which  to 
charge  that  loss,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  this 
question.     Is  the  loss  that  is  sustained  by  a 
company-owned    store   charged    against    the 
profits  of  the  parent  company  or  its  manu- 
facturing   organizations?     To    stim    up    my 
argument.    I    am    merely    appealing    to    you 
gentlemen  to  permit  me  to  stay  In  business 
by  asking  that  you  eliminate  any  unfair  and 
noneconomlcal  business  transactions  by  any 
manufacturer  whose  business  operations  tend 
toward   breaking  down  my  structure.     This 
is  only  fair.     There  Is  nothing  radical  about 
this  request  and  I  Implore  and  beg  your  help 
in  not  only  passing  Senate  bill  2560,  but  any 
teeth  that  you  might  put  in  this  bill  to  pro- 
tect  and   preserve   the  continuation   of  the 
independent  tire  dealer  will  be  an  act  toward 
the  preservation  of  our  democratic  form  of 
government  for  the  futxure. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Milton  Rosen. 
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HON.  CIAIDE  PEPFER 

OF    ^-l.^R!D.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  16  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  November  36),  1942 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
under  date  of  November  24,  1942.  by 
Hon.  R.  H.  Chapman,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SiTPREME  Court  of  Florida, 
Tallaliassee,  November  24,  1942. 
Hon.  CLAtJDE  Pepper, 

United  States  Seiiator. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
De.vr  Claude:  I  have  read  your  sp>eech  as 
appears  In  the  Congressionv-  Record,  on  the 
measure  to  abolish  the  poll  tax. 

I  think  you  made  a  splendid  speech  and 
maintained  the  prestige   of  the  great  State 
of  Florida  In  keeping  with  its  past  traditions. 
I  endorse  your  position  on  the  measvire. 
With  kind  personal  regards. 
Cordially  yours, 

R.  H.  Chapman. 


HON  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

or  lU-iNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  16  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  30),  1942 

M;  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Hon.  Dwight  H.  Green. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  dealing 
with  the  confusion  and  chaos  which  have 
been  caused  by  gasoline  and  fuel  ration- 
ing in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Springfield.  December  14,  1942. 
Hon.  C.  Wayland  Brooks, 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Senator:   I  speak  for  the  citizens 
of  the  State  which  you  represent  and  who 
have  placed  you  under  the  obligation  of  safe- 
guarding  and   promoting   their   welfare   and 
of  making  that  welfare  of  great  groups  of 
people  the  most  Important  factor  in  main- 
taining faith  In  government  aud  confidence 
In    the    fair    efficiency    of    that    government 
when  I  ask  you  to  Intervene  and  make  every 
effort  to  untangle  the  utterly  confused  efforts 
of  governmental  bureaucracy.     From  reports 
I  have  received  and  from  personal  observa- 
tions the  attempts  to  apply  fuel  rationing 
threaten  to  create  absolute  chaos.     Certain- 
ly,  at   a  time  when   every   Individual   mind 
should  be  directed  toward  victory  and  how  to 
win  that  victory  by  every  possible  contribu- 
tion, every  individual  and  public  effort  and 
sacrifice  should  be  directed  skillfully.     There 
Is  no  surer  way  to  create  confusion  than  by 
applying     the    unprepared     and     haphazard 
methods  which  cannot  be  applied  specifically 
to  every  degree  of  society  and  to  every  sec- 
tion of" the  Nation  according  to  Justified  re- 
quirements.    There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween   necessary    sacrifice    and    unnecessary 
suffering. 

The  State  of  Illinois — and  when  I  say  the 
State  of  Illinois  I  take  unto  myself  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  for  the  pe<.ple  of  Illinois — 
has  placed  Itself  in  the  leadership  of  war 
effort.  In  every  form  of  personal  sacrifice 
the  people  you  represent  have  answered  all 
demands.  In  War  bond  drives,  In  salvage 
campaigns,  In  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  fighting  men,  and  in  the  necessary  restric- 
tions prescribed  by  raUonlng.  the  people  of 
this  State  have  been  loyal  and  uncomplain- 
ing.    They  will  continue  In  that  spirit. 

I  do  not  doubt  now  that  those  whose  vigor 
and  living  conditions  enable  them  to  go  to 
the  unplanned  demands  of  fuel  rationing 
win  try  to  adjust  the^iselves  to  an  order, 
even  though  they  know  that  the  attempted 
administration  of  that  order  Is  so  confused 
that  its  Just  application  has  collapsed. 

Those  people  have  not  been  remiss  In  the 
slightest  degree  in  responding  to  every  sug- 
gestion that  there  should  be  conunauds  of 
the  various  war  efforts,  and  that  If,  In  the 
wisdom  of  qualified  authorities,  there  should 
be  further  restrictions,  the  determination  of 
the  necessity  of  those  restrictions  should  be 
In  the  hands  of  qualified  authorities.  But 
those  same  people  have  become  so  utterly 
confused  by  conflicting  bureaucracies  that 
they  themselves  are  sometimes  at  a  loae  to 
determine  how  they  can  best  contribute. 

But  when  a  confused  and  confusing  control 
Is  attempted,  and  when  no  provisions  have 
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been  made  to  handle  the  public  appeals 
meet   that   confusion,   it   is   high   time 
steps  be  taken  to  bring  the  multitude  cf 
ernmental  bureaucratic  agencies  into  an 
cord  on  the  policy  that  public  welfare 
be  taken  into  the  deepest  consideration 
£uch  a  time  as  it  is  necessary  lor  Aniertfcan 
citizens  to  sacrifice  the  ordinary  provisions 
for  health  in  order  to  sUengthen  the  mill 
effort. 

People  will  contrive  and  contrive  gladl 
comply  with  food  restrictions,  even  reg 
of  the  fact   that  some  of   these   restrict 
unquestionably  are  also  due  to  confused 
reaucratic  guessing.    People  also  have  cheer- 
fully   complied    with    restrictions   on 
fuel,  although  it  is  apparent  in  some  in 
tha'.  the  very  people  contributing  grea 
war  production,  such  as  tho.<ie  engaged  in 
dustry  and  agriculture  may  have  had  ur 
hardships  Inflicted  upon  them.     After  a 
worker  can  walk  to  work  and  a  farmer 
walk   to   his   fields,  but   the   infirm   and 
young    cannot   be   deprived   of    the    war>n 
upon   which,    in    many    instances,   not 
health  but  lives  depend. 

These  conditions    have   been   present 
me.  as  they  are  being  presented  to  the 
jt-'_^Tatloning  t)oards  in  Illinois.    In  smaller 
''•"munities  there  may  be  slight  confusion. 
In   larger  communities  there   Is  the  utpaost 
confusion      In  addition  to  asking  the 
to  present  their  appeals  to  you,  I  also  su 
that  you  yourhelves  come  back  to  those 
tricts  at  your  earliest  opportunity  and  Meri 
for  yourselves   the   conditions   which 
Illinois  know  exist.    You  will  find  them 
have  told  them 

Sincerely  yours, 

DWIGIIT  H    Gretn, 

Goiernbr 
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Our  Secret  Weapon 


HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

_F  conn'ict:c"- T 
IN    niE  c>£NATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STf  TT- 

Wednesday.  Dccfjuber  16  ileoislatii\  dau 
of  M'^^day.  November  30),  1942 
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unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  ^.h^  REropo  an  adc  ress 
dehvered  by  Mr.  E  .^'  :.■  E  W.:  on,  p  psi 
dent  of  the  United  Aircralt  C  :  p'  :  ;on. 
The  address  is  entitled  '  Our  Secret 
Weapon." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^^  Re(|ord, 
as  follows: 


According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 


aircraft  Industry  i=;  r.ow  America's  I  to.  1 
industrial  giant."  M:  Dmald  Nelson  esti- 
mates its  peak  shipmen:o  at  thirty  to  forty 
billions,  or  7  to  10  times  the  peak  of  luto- 
motive  production.  Pour  years  ago  it  i-as  a 
puny  Infant,  indeed.  I  hope  today  to  oi.tlme 
some  of  the  unique  characteristics  ol 
Industry. 

The   history   of   American   aviation   Ifc   the 
record  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  Irf.pns- 
sible.     This    Is    true,    both    from    the 
hv"    b'.i>:::p'^s    points    of 
.ed  t■;.-.;.-.■^ses  seldom  ;ifpre- 
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and  has  not  yet  been  fully  adapted  to  private 
use.  The  industry's  sales  problem  bore  little 
resemblance  to  that  of  private  business.  Our 
product  was  predominantly  engineering,  re- 
search, and  development.  It  was  no  simple 
problem  to  sell  research  to  a  government 
under  laws  requiring  price  competition.  It 
was  not  easy  to  sell  a  lethal  weapon  to  the 
Government  of  a  people  who.  at  11  a.  m. 
November  11.  1918.  threw  down  their  arms 
and  set  out  to  prove  that  the  road  to  peace 
lay  through  disarmament. 

Aviation  pioneers  faced  two  elements  of 
sales  resistance — one.  the  myth  of  the  war- 
monger; the  other,  the  myth  of  the  profiteer. 
People  believed  that  warmongers  started 
World  War  No.  1  for  their  private  gain,  and 
that  every  war  contractor  was  a  greedy  prof- 
iteer. They  believe  all  this  despite  the  rec- 
ord. The  August  1922  bulletin  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  reveals  that  a  group  of  rep- 
resentative corporations,  upon  reorganization 
after  the  war.  suffered  depreciation  of  50 
percent  of  their  indicated  net  worth.  They 
not  only  did  not  profit  out  of  the  last  war 
but  took  a  bad  licking. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  measure  of  the  sales 
record  of  the  aircraft  pioneers  is  the  incred- 
ible fact  that  Pearl  Harbor  found  this  coun- 
try, in  spite  of  Itself,  possessed  of  a  great 
aircraft  industry  adapted  to  war  expansion 
and  in  full-scale  production  on  the  best  air- 
craft in  the  world. 

The  secret  of  this  Is  .Imple.  It  lies  In 
private  initiative — that  priceless  ingredient 
of  the  cooperative  system,  which,  by  giving 
free  play  to  natural  forces  and  individual 
intellect,  produces  miracles  of  planning  that 
no  master  mind  could  ever  conceive. 

We  Americans  take  this  priceless  asset  for 
granted.  In  Buenos  Aires,  some  years  ago, 
a  young  Argentine  friend,  commenting  upon 
the  Initiative  and  enterprise  of  Americans, 
asked  me  why  great  initiative  and  enterprise 
were  characteristic  of  North  Americans  alone. 
He  felt  that  circumstances  favored  a  similar 
attitude  in  other  lands,  and  wondered  why 
It  did  not  exist  there. 

Flying  home,  as  I  looked  down  upon  the 
land  of  the  Inca,  I  read  Prescott's  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Peru.  The  Inca  Empire, 
you  remember,  was  a  perfect  communal 
state.  Social  security  was  complete.  How- 
I  ever,  there  was  no  freedom  there.  An  Incan 
1  mathematician  or  philosopher  mieht  have 
I  written  a  little  formula  to  the  effect  that 
I  F:<  S-- Constant,  where  F  is  freedom  and 
j  S  is  social  security.  The  formula  means, 
"The  more  social  security,  the  less  freedom." 
Prcscott  also  tells  how  a  handful  of  enter- 
prising Spaniards  destroyed  the  empire  by 
destroying  the  ruling  class.  There  was  so 
little  Initiative  outside  this  ruling  class  that 
when  two  factions  of  Spaniards  fought  a 
drawn  battle  in  the  presence  of  thousands 
of  Indians,  no  hand  was  raised  to  expel  the 
invader. 

Here  was  the  antithesis  of  America.  Here, 
too,  was  the  answer  to  the  question  of  my 
Argentine  friend.  Under  freedom,  we  Amer- 
icans have  initiative  and  enterprise,  and 
have  demonstrated  material  and  spiritual 
progress  which  is  the  marvel  and  envy  cf  the 
world.  We  seek  our  security  through  free- 
dom— not  at  the  cost  of  freedom.  Freedom 
is  not  Just  a  pleasant  material  condition — 
it  is  a  vital,  dynamic,  constructive,  and 
spiritual  force. 

Our  forebears  came  to  this  new  land  in 
search  of  religious  freedom.  Their  faith  had 
to  te  great  to  lead  them  from  their  home- 
land to  a  wilderness.  Theirs  was  a  deep  sense 
of  righteousness  and  a  firm  faith  in  God. 
Here  in  the  New  World,  they  struggled  for 
existence  against  the  powerful  forces  of  na- 
ture Thev  did  not  pretend  to  understand 
these  n-.u  h  less  did  they  endeavor  to  con- 
trol them.  In  all  humility,  they  accepted 
the  realities  as  God's  will. 

In  this  clear  atmosphere  they  conceived 
the  idea  that  all  Just  authority  derives  from 


the  free  consent  of  the  governed.  To  these 
used  to  the  Old  World  precept  of  mastery, 
this  idea  was  absurd.  It  was  anarchy.  It 
could  not  work.  But  it  did  work.  It  worked 
because  in  the  struggle  for  existence  men 
learned  to  cooperate.  This  is,  at  heart,  the 
Christian  philosophy. 

Thus  was  freedom  born  to  the  world — not 
the  license  of  the  savage,  but  the  spon- 
taneous, voluntary  cooperation  of  freemen  In 
the  common  cause. 

Under  freedom  it  is  our  Idea  to  open  to 
everyone  the  fair  opportunity  to  which  his 
abilities  entitle  him.  Each  may,  therefore,  ba 
adequately  rewarded  for  his  efforts.  The  hope 
of  fair  reward  is  the  basis  of  all  progress  by 
mankind. 

Americans  are  interested  In  personal  mo- 
tive, personal  effort,  personal  accomplish- 
ment— not  that  they  alone  may  be  the  gain- 
ers, but  that  the  whole  world  may  benefit. 
Thus  was  born  that  p>ecullarly  American  in- 
stitution— team  work.  Team  work  demands 
the  American  type  of  leader. 

By    most   of    us    leadership    is    taken    for 
granted.     Little  is  written  about  it.     To  a 
great  extent  it  is  born   In   men,   not  made.. 
However,  like  other  qualities,  it  can  be  culti- 
vated, if  present,  and  made  to  flower. 

The  American  type  of  leadership,  that  Is. 
the  cooperative  type,  is  not  easy,  it  demands 
of  its  leaders  character  of  the  highest  order- 
moral  courage,  integrity,  devotion,  humility, 
and  spirituality.  It  Inspires  the  loyalty  and 
initiative  of  the  subordinate,  sparked  ty  the 
hope  of  reward.  It  calls  for  sacrifice  for  the 
common  good. 

Loyal  initiative  is  the  foundation  of  Amer- 
ican leadership.  We  recall  the  amazing  effec- 
tiveness of  the  gasless.  meatless,  wheatless, 
heatless  days  of  World  War  No.  1  und^'r  the 
cooperative  power  cf  aroused  public  opinion. 
We  note  the  brilliant  performance  of  the  rail- 
roads in  World  War  No.  2.  We  have  strongly 
in  mind  the  effectiveness  of  the  recent  volun- 
tary scrap  collection,  in  which  thousands  of 
everyday  people  thought  out  devices  that  no 
czar  could  ever  initiate. 

Mankind  needs  the  American  type  of  lead- 
ership. Let  it  be  not  discredited  by  tho:e  who 
are  out  of  sympathy  with  it.  who  don't 
understand  it  or  are  Incompetent  to  admin- 
ister it.  In  America  the  demand  for  power 
to  compel  is  a  confession  of  incompetence  to 
lead. 

The  young  airplane  Industry  Is  a  sliining 
example  of  the  American  type  of  leadership. 
Its  leaders  early  recognized  their  responsi- 
bilities for  the  security  of  the  homeland,  and 
discouraged  them.  The  pioneer  manufs.ctur- 
ers.  in  the  face  of  punitive  pacifist  cppciltion 
at  home,  and  an  embargo  against  shipments 
abroad,  created  an  aircraft  Industry  adapted 
to  war  expansion.  Their  foresight,  initiative, 
and  enterprise  provided  superior  aircrrft  In 
quantities  in  the  nick  of  time.  They  are  the 
modern  minute  men.  Had  the  theories  of 
the  master  minds  of  the  pacifist  era  prevailed, 
America  would  be  a  slave  nation  today 

The  air-transport  industry,  after  sufiering 
the  crushing  blow  of  air-mail  cancelations, 
still  carried  on  to  establish  the  economic 
soundness  of  private  air  lines.  When,  a  few 
months  ago.  the  Army  turned  to  it  for  help, 
the  response  was  electrifying.  Todaj,  the 
private  domestic  American  air  lines  fly  the 
trade  routes  of  the  world. 

Loyal  initiative  is  America's  secret  weapon. 
It  is  secret  to  the  extent  that  only  Americans 
know  how  to  use  It.  Hitler  knows  the  great 
handicap  Is  his  bureaucracy.  Pinched  for 
manpower,  he  would  like  to  divert  hi5  Ges- 
tapo from  the  home  front  to  the  fighting 
front,  but  he  doesn't  dare.  The  American 
cooperative  system  substitutes  the  spark  of 
loyal  initiative  for  the  cold  hand  of  a  sjjrawl- 
Ing  coercive  bureaucracy. 

In  selling  Its  research  to  the  Goverrment. 
the  young  aircraft  Industry  had  to  dissipate 
the  myth  of  the  profiteer.  It  also  had  :o  un- 
derstand the  true  function  of  profit.    Profit 
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Is  not  Just  the  spark  plug  of  initiative;  more 
importantly,  it  is  the  great  regulator  and  con- 
troller of  costs,  the  conserver  of  manpower. 
Profit  is  likewise  an  index  of  worth.  Un- 
profitable goods  soon  disappear  from  use. 
Even  more  Importantly,  profit  Is  the  indicator 
of  competent  leadership. 

Aviation  pioneers  knew  their  business  had 
to  be  profitable  to  survive.  Profits  had  to  be 
earned  to  be  plowed  back  Into  research  and 
development.  Yet  aviation  was  singled  out 
of  all  Industry  for  legislative  profit  limitation. 
What  a  paradox  that  the  Government  ol  a 
land  whose  whole  history  was  the  miraculous 
performance  of  private  initiative  under  iree- 
dom  should  have  devised  profit  limitation  by 
statute. 

This  forced  the  Industry  into  the  foreign 
field  There,  in  direct  competition  with 
products  of  nations,  which,  with  strong 
nationalism,  subsidized  their  foreign  trade, 
it  won  a  clear  victory  on  the  performance  of 
Its  product  and  its  low  cost.  American 
Douglas  and  Lockheed  transports,  powered 
by  American  air-cooled  radial  engines,  domi- 
nated the  world's  air  lanes.  The  prophet 
was  not  without  honor,  save  In  his  own 
country. 

It  is  not  to  our  national  credit  perhaps, 
but  American  technological  superiority  in 
aircraft  design  had  to  be  financed  by  the 
proceeds  of  foreign  sales  and  foreign  licenses. 
Then  the  arms  embargo  cut  off  the  life 
blocd  of  foreign  trade  The  work  of  a  gen- 
eration was  threatened.  The  repeal  of  the 
act  saved  us  Just  at  the  count  of  nine. 

Quickly  thereafter  came  the  demands  from 
foreign  governments,  and  later,  those  of  our 
own.     Two  weeks  after  Congress  had  passed 
the  War  Depkrtment  appropriation  bill  pro- 
viding for  66  airplanes,  the  President  asked 
for  50.000.     While  expanding  our  output,  we 
enlisted  the  help  of  the  great  companies  of 
the  automotive  industry.     We  gave  them  our 
technology  and  our  philosophy  of  flexibility 
in    production,    and    cooperated    with    them 
wholeheartedly.    The    secret    of    automotive 
mass  production  was"  the  freezing  of  models. 
The  secret  of  aircraft  mass  production  was 
flexibility  in  tooling,  to  permit  model  changes. 
The   rapid   conversion   of    the   automotive 
Industry  was  one  of  the  miracles  cf  all  times. 
In  Uie  words  of  President  Curtice,  of  Buick, 
•'the  aircraft  and  automotive  Industries  have 
shown    themselves    able    to   cooperate    in    a 
crisis   as    effectively    as    they    w  re    wont    to 
compete  in  normal  times. ' 

Now  business  differs  from  government  in 
many  Important  particulars,  but  perhpps  the 
most  important  one  is  that  business  is  lace 
to  face  always  with  a  measure  of  its  compe- 
tence. The  businessman  is  on  the  firing  line 
evei7  day,  making  decisions  that  mean  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure.  If 
these  are  Incorrect,  he  doesn't  remain  long 
on  the  firing  line.    This  develops  competent 

In  government,  on  the  other  hand,  in  times 
of  peace  there  is  no  real  measure  of  compe- 
tence The  most  important  quality  for  the 
peacetime  politician  is  the  ability  to  make 
friends  and  influence  people.  It  takes  a  war 
to  catch  up  with  him. 

The  myths  of  the  warmonger  and  the  prof- 
iteer wore  used  to  discredit  business  leader- 
ship The  aircraft  industry  took  cognizance 
of  this  My  company,  for  instance,  nearly  3 
years  ago  voluntarily  established  the  policy 
of  no  excessive  profit  out  of  war.  We  stabi- 
lized our  net  earnings  at  a  pre-emergency 
level— one  which  we  had  been  able  to  main- 
tain with  our  own  resources  in  world  markets. 
As  volume  skyrocketed  profit  was  held  sta- 
tionary and  the  percentage  of  profit  to  sales 
steadily  declined.  This  voluntary  profit  con- 
trol recognized  the  fact  that  wf  .re  d  ji.e 
b\»  ness  with  the  people  of  the  1. 1  •  i  ^'  ..f  ~ 
using  Government-furnished  facllitfs  ;iic. 
working  capital,  as  well  as  our  own      lii^; 
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situation  differs  from  that  of  normal  business, 
where  profit  can  be  expected  to  bear  some 
relationship  to  volume. 

Our  voluntary  profit  control  has  been  re- 
cently accepted  as  adequate  and  confirmed 
by  the  price-adjustment  boards.  We  have 
welcomed  this  process  as  being  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  in  the  interest  of  American 
business.  After  all.  it  is  simply  a  readjust- 
ment of  prices  to  a  basis  of  experienced  costs. 
When  this  war  is  over,  no  one  will  be  able 
to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  industry  or 
accuse  it  of  profiteering. 

In  some  places  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  Ueat  labor  as  a  commodity  to  be  bought 
at  the  lowest  price.  The  aviation  industry 
recognizes  wages  and  salaries  as  a  means  cf 
rewarding  performance.  During  planned 
scarcity,  leaders  of  organized  labor  sought  to 
spread  the  work  by  reducing  individual  out- 
put. Today,  the  greatest  single  opportunity 
for  effective  employment  of  manpower  and 
reduction  of  costs  Is  through  increased  indi- 
dlvldual  output.  By  rewarding  this,  workers 
are  encouraged  to  increase  production  and 
reduce  unit  casts.  My  own  company  has  in- 
creased average  hourly  earnings,  skyrocketed 
production,  and  reduced  costs.  We  believe  in 
the  blessings  of  Initiative  and  enterprise,  not 
only  for  the  employer,  but  for  the  employee 
as  well.  But  as  agents  of  the  people  we 
believe  they  are  entitled  to  their  moneys 
worth  from  both. 

We  have  responsibility  to  three  groups — 
the  public  (our  customers),  our  stockholders, 
and  our  employees  Our  energies  have  been 
directed  toward  fair  treatment  for  each. 
Aviation's  greatest  asset  has  been  the  public's 
faith  in  its  future.  We  have  sought  to  Jus- 
tifv  that  faith 

And  so,  I  believe  you  will  agree  ihat  Amer- 
ica's No.  1  industrial  giant  has  had  an 
extraordinary  history  It  sold  »ts  research 
and  product  to  a  reluctant  people  for  their 
own  security  and  met  the  crisis  of  war  fully 
prepared. 

Now,  the  virus  of  the  Old  World  way 
spreads  its  infection  over  the  land.  Too 
many,  impressed  with  the  apparent  efficiency 
of  coercive  peoples,  preach  the  false  doc- 
trine that  we  must  adopt  Fascist  methods 
in  whole  or  In  part.  We  are  told  to  succumb 
to  the  Inevitable,  and  accept  regimentation. 
Our  confused  people,  loyal  to  their  country 
and  their  President,  are  willin",  to  sacrifice 
even  their  freedom  if  necessary   to   v.-in  the 

war. 

But  this  is  not  necessary— it  is  funda- 
mentally wrong  The  methods  of  compul- 
sion are  not  efficient.  The  attempt  of  an 
ignorant  arrogant  paperhanger  to  go  counter 
to  natural  la\i^6  has  brought  the  world  to  the 
brink  of  chaos.  It  is  interesting  t£>  speculate 
what  he  might  have  done  had  he  and  his 
people  understood  the  American  way. 

We  only  handicap  ourselves  by  superimpos- 
ing Old  World  controls  on  the  American  way. 
The  authoritarian  aggressor,  thoujjh  be  has 
the  advanUge  of  a  head  start,  will  inevitably 
succumb  to  the  superior  power  of  our  team 
work.  Loyal  initiative  is  the  single  greatest 
force  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  to  win 
this  war. 

Loyal  initiative  is  our  secret  weapon. 
Against  it,  no  aggressor  can  prevail.  Tlie  cost 
of  victory  will  depend  upon  how  well  we 
utilize  it.  American  industry  has  so  far 
wie'.ded  it  quite  well  Indeed. 

In  1919.  Rudyard  Kipling  wrote.  "The  Gods 
of  the  Copybook  Headings."  as  follows: 

As  I  pass  through  my  incarnations 

In  every  age  and  race. 
I  make  my  proper  prostrations 

To  the  gods  of  the  market  place, 
Pffring  through  reverent  fingers, 

1  watch  them  flourish  and  fall. 
A    d  •;  0  eod?  <-f  the  copybook  headings, 

1  i.uiice,  outlast  them  all. 


We  were  living  in  trees  when  they  met  us. 

They  showed  us  each  in  turn 
That  water  would  certainly  wet  us. 

As  flre  would  certainly  bum; 
But  we  found  them  lacking  in  uplift. 

Vision  and  breadth  of  mind. 
So  we  left  them  to  teach  the  gorillas. 

While  we  followed  the  march  of  mankind. 

We  moved  as  the  spirit  listed. 

They  never  altered  their  pace, 
Being  neither  cloud  nor  wind-borne 

Like  the  gods  ol  the  market  place. 
But  they  always  caught  up  with  our  progress. 

And  presently  word  would  come 
That  a  tribe  had  been  wiped  off  its  Icefield, 

Or  the  lights  had  gone  out  in  Rome. 

With  the  hopes  that  our  world  is  built  on 

They  were  utterly  out  of  touch. 
They  denied  that  the  moon  was  Stilton; 

They  denied  she  was  even  Dutch; 
They  denied  that  wishes  were  horses; 

They   denied   that   a   pig   had   wings: 
So  we  worshipped  the  gods  cf  the  market 

Who  promised  these  beautiful  things. 

In  the  carboniferous  epoch 

We  were  promised  abundance  for  all. 
By  robbing  selected  Peter 

To  pav  for  collective  Paul: 
But.  though  we  had  plenty  of  money. 

There  was  nothing  our  money  could  buy. 
And  the  gods  of  the  copybook  headings  said: 

"If  you  dont  work,  you  die." 

Then  the  gods  of  the  market  tumbled. 

And   their  smooth-tongued   wizards  with- 
drew, 
And  the  hearts  of  the  meanest  were  humbled 

And  began  to  believe  it  was  true 
Tliat  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 

And  two  and  two  make  four — 
And  the  gods  of  the  copybook  headings 

Limped  up  to  explain  it  once  more. 

As  it  will  be  in  the  future. 

It  was  at  the  birth  of  man — 
There  are  only  four  things  certain 

Since  social  progress  began— 
That  the  dcg  returns  to  his  vomit 

And  the  sow  returns  to  her  mire. 
And  the  burnt  fool's  bandaged  finger 

Goes  wabbling  back  to  the  flre. 

And  that  after  this  :'    :  '^  r.plished, 

And  the  brave  nev.  vt    r  d  begins. 
When  all  men  are  paid  lor  existing 

And  no  man  must  pay  for  his  sins, 
As  surely  as  water  will  wet  us. 

As  surely  as  fire  will  burn. 
Tlie  gods  of  the  copybook  headings 

With  terror  and  slaughter  return! 

Leaders  of  industry  take  pride  in  their 
adaptablhty  to  any  change  resulting  from 
the  free  play  of  natural  forces.  They  take 
satisfaction  In  industry's  great  contribution 
to  social  progress  But  they  realize  the  cruel 
penalties  of  disregard  of  natural  law.  They 
oppose  this  disregard,  not  only  in  their  own 
Interest,  but  In  the  public  interest.  The 
record  of  their  patriotism  speaks  for  Itself. 
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in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  ov 
the  radio  by  John  Brandt,  president 
Land  O'  Lakes  Creamery  Co.,  on 
10.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th  Hf  c- 
Ks  follows: 

The    pncc-celling    legislation,    over    wh 
there  was  much  controversy   in  Washin 
and  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Is  now  " 
and  the  speculation  now  is  whether  or 
the  intent  of  the  compromise  amendment 
the   prlce-ceiling   bill  will  be   carried  out 
whether    it    will    be    Ignored      The    or'-' 
amendment  to  the  price-ceiling  biH.  wh 
had  the  unanimous  support  of  such      r_ 
Izations  as  the  National  Grange,  the  Ann 
can   Farm    Bureau    Federation,   the   Natii 
Council    of    Farmer    Cooperatives,    and 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Fed 
tion  wa.'S  a  very  simple  amendment,  easy 
understand  and  difficult  to  argue  against, 
while  this  amendment  won  approval  of 
lower  House  but  had  to  give  way  to  a 
promise   in   the   Senate,   it   is   doubtful 
even    in    the   Judgment   of   those   who   v 
aga»n.<t    it    they   could   Justify    in    their 
minds     their     opposition     to     thi.s      a 
amendment 

This   amendment   was   specific    in    that 
was  mandatory  in  its  provisions  with 
to  the  method  to  be  used  in  making  up 
parity  formula  that  has  been  so  much  m 
trovcrsy  for  some  time  past.     It  provided 
plain,  ianderstandable  English  that   m 
ing  parity  for  farm  products  the  cost  of 
farm  labor  must  be  included. 

Tlie    compromise    amendment,    which 
finally  panned  by    he  Senate  and  became 
provision    recommended    by    the    conl 
committe*    between    the   House    and   Se 
expressed    n  principle  a  more  favorable 
tude  towa.  d  agriculture  than  did  the  or; 
amendment      It  left  out  all  reference  to 
Ity  as  such,  but  did  direct  that  the  Pres 
should   take   into  consideration   the   ele 
cf  farm  cost,  including  labor,  in  his  d 
order  establishing  price  ceilings      It  was 
however,  mandatory,  but  left  the  matte 
the  hands  of  the  President,  as  to  the 
to  which  the  principle  of  farm  costs, 
m^  labor   shotild  be  recognized. 

in   reading   over    the   temporary   mm 
price  regulation,  which  is  listed  a;  regula 
No.  22.  it  L5  worthy  of  note  that  no  refen 
whatever   or   even    the    slightest    intima 
of  recognition  of  the  principle  establishe<l 
the     compromise     amendment     was 
Whether  or  not  that  is  a  forerunner  of 
might  be  expected  when  the  permanent 
Is  placed  in  effect  Is  everyone's  guess. 

If  the  principle  enunciated  in  the  cc 
mise  amendment  is  recognized  and  made 
of  a  permanent  order,  the  compromise  wi 
fully  as  effective  with  respect  to  agricul 
as  was  the  original  amendment.     Mo.^t  1 
leaders  are  prone  to  accept  the  possibilit 
the  principle  of  the  compromise  amendm 
being  carried  cut  and.  therefore,  preferred 
mandatory  prevision  of  the  original 
ment. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  bitter  battles 
fought    m    Wa.-hmgton   over   an   a 
matter.    Few  Senators  could  advance  a  s 
argument   as   to   why   they   should   not 
for  the  amendment  so  much  desired   by 
farm  groups,   but  the  facts  of  the  case 
that  when  the  votes  were  cast  many  S( 
we    thought    we    could    depend    upon 
against  us. 

Certainly  this  was  one   time   that  fa 
were    not    fighting    a    battle    solely    for 
own  Interest.s.     In  fact,  on  very  few 
do  farmers  wage  a  selfish  fight  for 
alone.     Agriculture  is  such  an  importan 
dustry  to  the  welfare  of  everyone  m  the 
tlon  that  upon  its  receiving  a  fair  dea 
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pends  largely  the  prosperity  of  other  groups. 
This  was  one  occasion  when  the  Interests 
of  our  beys  In  the  Anny  and  the  consuming 
public  of  both  our  Nation  and  our  allies  had 
more  at  stake  than  the  farmer. 

As  time  goes  on.  this  battle  will  be  marked 
down  in  history  as  a  mcst  earnest,  unselfish 
effort  on  the  part  of  agricultural  leaders  to 
protect  the  food  supply  so  necessary  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  There  Is 
a  question  as  to  whether  there  will  be  8UfB- 
cient  for  all  to  eat  if  the  matter  of  equality 
in  returns  for  human  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  employed  in  agriculture  is  ignored. 

In  all  history  there  is  yet  to  be  recorded  an 
instance  where  an  attempt  to  control  in- 
flation through  regulation  of  price  ceilings 
has  not  fallen  first  and  heaviest  upon  the 
agricultural  groups,  with  the  result  that  a 
threatened  scarcity  has  become  a  famine, 
followed  by  the  wildest  unconuolled  infla- 
tion. 

The  main  factor  in  the  threatened  inflation 
is  not  a  question  of  present  farm  prices. 
Farm  Income  is  still  37  percent  below  the 
last  wartime  peak,  while  the  returns  to  in- 
dustrial and  defense  workers  is  38  percent 
above  the  peak  of  the  first  World  War.  Yet. 
with  farm  prices  nearly  40  percent  below  the 
last  World  War  peak,  living  costs  are  much 
higher  now  than  they  were  at  that  time. 
Just  who  is  to  blame  for  the  inflation  we 
new  have  and  the  threatened  runaway  Infla- 
tion— certainly   not   the  farmer! 

The  tide  cf  national  sentiment  that  was 
so  aroused  against  the  farmer  during  the 
heat  of  this  argument  is  starting  to  swing 
the  ether  way.  Many  who  were  vehemently 
discrediting  and  arousing  public  sentiment 
against  farm  groups  now  begin  to  see  the 
folly  of  the  position  they  took.  Every  day 
brings  more  news  of  decreased  production, 
which  under  present  conditions  will  reach 
serious  proportions  before  the  year  of  1943 
is  past.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  farmer's 
willingness  to  produce — it  is  a  question  of 
his  inability  to  do  so  through  sheer  lack  of 
strength  on  the  part  of  himself  and  the 
family  he  still  has  at  home  to  carry  on. 

Most  farmers  are  now  putting  in  two  40- 
hour  weeks  in  one.  but  that  additional  effort 
that  is  now  being  exerted  by  many  who  are 
physically  unable  to  carry  through  any  lony 
period  of  time  cannot  overcome  the  loss  of 
manpower  that  has  been  attracted  to  shorter 
hours  and  higher  pay  in  our  city  centers.  It 
Is  going  to  take  more  manpower  than  is 
available  from  the  family  that  remains  at 
home  to  produce  the  needs  of  ths  Nation 
and  our  allies. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  will  pre- 
sent Itself  If  and  when  the  drafting  of  man- 
power to  be  directed  wherever  most  needed 
brings  some  needed  farm  help  to  our  farms 
and  then  we  find  that  the  inequality  In  price 
return,  that  does  not  take  the  item  of  labor 
into  consideration  as  part  of  the  farm  cost, 
will  make  It  economically  Impossible  for 
farmers  to  employ  the  labor  even  thoug"! 
It  is  brought  to  their  doors.  Remember  that 
with  imported,  drafted  labor,  there  will  like- 
wise become  effective  provisions  of  some  sort 
of  fair  labor  standards  act  that  will  regulate 
hours  and  wages  paid,  and.  If  the  sheer 
economics  of  the  situation  prevent  the 
farmer  from  producing,  the  Nation  is  going 
to  be  short. 

Again  let  us  emphasize  the  unselfishness 
and  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  farm 
leaders  of  America  to  forcefully  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  Nation  the  need  of  equality 
recognition  for  the  American  farm  producer. 
A  proposal  may  soon  be  before  Congress 
to  use  a  subsidy  payment  to  the  farmer  to 
correct  this  inequality.  One  wonders 
whether  the  general  public  fully  understands 
the  question  as  to  who  is  the  recipient  of  the 
benefits  of  subsidy  payments  when  a  farmer 
receives   a   benefit  payment  allotment  as  a 


means  of  equalizing  his  position  with  respect 
to  national  Income  because  of  the  fact  that 
farm  prices  have  been  held  down  In  order  to 
avoid  inflation  or  for  other  purposes. 

Parity  Is  presumed  to  he  expressive  of 
equality,  and.  as  applied  to  agriculture,  it  is 
supposed  to  mean  that  the  farmer  Is  to  re- 
ceive the  same  financial  return  for  his  efforts 
as  that  of  other  groups  of  American  society. 
Parity  Is  a  much-discussed  word,  but  cer- 
tainly any  dictionary  would  define  the  word 
as  meaning  equality,  and  there  are  few  people 
but  what  in  their  honest  Judgment  realize 
that  our  present  concept  of  parity  does  not 
give  equal  treatment  to  agriculture. 

All  subsidies  or  benefit  payments — past, 
present,  or  those  contemplated — are  made  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  equality  or  true 
parity  Neither  farmers  nor  politicians  have 
«  right  to  expect  more  than  100  percent  of 
parity  return  for  their  efforts.  Neither  have 
consumers  any  right  to  expect  that  subsidy 
payments,  regardless  of  where  or  to  whom 
they  are  made,  should  give  them  any  ad- 
vantage. 

As  a  concrete  example  as  to  who  is  sub- 
sidized when  subsidy  payments  are  made  to 
farmers  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  re- 
cipients of  a  true  parity  return,  let  us,  for 
instance,  take  a  pound  of  butter  and  establish 
Its  value  on  a  basis  of  equality  or  true  value, 
and.  for  argument's  sake,  we  will  say  this 
value  is  50  cents  per  pound,  which  we  will  say 
Is  parity.  On  this  premise  any  farmer  who 
sold  his  pound  of  butter  for  the  parity  viJue 
would  be  receiving  50  cents  per  pound  ;s  a 
return  for  his  efforts  put  forth  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  pound  of  butter,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  and  concept  of  parity. 
Is  supposed  to  equalize  the  return  for  his 
efforts  to  that  of  other  groups  whose  earnings 
are  received  from  whatever  occupation  taey 
may  be  engaged  In. 

Then,  as  a  means  of  controlling  Inflation 
and  holding  down  the  cost  of  living,  an  Exec- 
utive order  is  set  forth  placing  a  ceiling  price 
that  can  be  charged  for  butter  at  40  cents 
per  pound  instead  of  50  cents,  thus  making 
it  possible  for  the  consumer  to  purchase  a 
50-cent  value  for  40  cents  Then,  in  order 
to  protect  the  farmers  position  of  equality, 
a  method  Is  devised  whereby  he  Is  paid  an 
additional  10  cents,  which  would  bring  his 
return  fcr  the  40-cent  consumer's  purchase 
up  to  50  cents. 

Now.  if  we  stop  there  the  farmer  has  had 
his  50  cents,  which  l.«  supposed  to  be  equality, 
and  certainly  he  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and 
the  general  public  will  be  told  that  he  has 
had  a  10-cent-per-pound  subsidy  When  the 
taxpayers  pay  their  tax  bills  part  of  the  blame 
for  high  taxes  will  be  loaded  on  the  farmer 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  subsi- 
dizfd  to  the  extent  of  10  cents  per  pound 
and  the  taxpayer  has  had  to  pay  the  bill,  but 
let's  see  Just  who  got  the  subsidy. 

If  a  50-cent  value  Is  the  equation  of  equal- 
ity and  the  consumer  is  able  to  buy  this 
50-cent  value  for  40  cents,  he  has  then  made 
his  purchase  for  10  cents  per  pound  le.ss  than 
the  parity  figure,  which  has  given  the  con- 
sumer a  20-perceiit  increase  in  his  purchas- 
ing power.  Therefore,  the  one  who  was  .sub- 
sidized was  the  consumer,  whose  Income  was 
equal  to  the  50-cent  value  which  he  bought 
for  40  cents,  and  not  the  farmer,  who  t.old 
a  50-cent  value  for  40  cents  and  received  a 
benefit  payment  of  10  cents  to  bring  him  up 
to  the  so-called  parity  basis.  Certainly  the 
farmer  was  not  the  one  who  was  subsidtjed, 
nor  was  inflation  thwarted. 

In  these  times  when  all  benefit  or  stib^ldy 
payments  cannot  be  paid  from  current  Gov- 
ernment Income  but  require  additional  bor- 
rowing for  the  full  amount  of  these  payments, 
which  still  further  Increases  the  public  debt, 
there  la  nothing  more  Inflationary  than  the 
payment  of  subsidies,  especially  when  such 
subsidies  increase  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  consumer. 
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Front? 


EXTENSION   CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

I     I  ALTFORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16.  1942 
Mr.  IZAC.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 


permission  granted  me  to  extrr.d  nn-  own 
remarks  in  the  Record.  1  inciu:-  t:i'  it  n 
the  following  radio  address  c  i.v  r-  a  by 
me  as  part  of  America's  Tov.:.  Ml(  uug 
of  the  Air  program,  broadcast  from  the 
Town  Hall  in  N.  w  V  rk  on  Thursday 
nieht.  December  iu.  lb42. 

We  have  a  peculiarly  American  policy  in 
this  country  that  dictates  If  and  when  war 
threatens  we  must  exert  every  effort  to  see 
that  the  enemy  is  held  at  a  sufficient  disUnce 
f.om  our  shores  to  safeguard  the  persons  and 
the  property  of  our  people  from  death  and 
destruction 

Practically  everyone  agrees  with  this  policy 
r.nd  It  has  become  the  underlying  principle 
en  which  our  whole  wartime  strategy  Is  Irnsed 
Although  wo  have  never  experienced  an 
actual  modem  Invasion  of  our  land,  the  ex- 
periences of  other  countries  are  well  known 
to  us  Where  the  enemy  invades  his  neigh- 
bcrs  territory  he  not  only  brings  death  and 
destruction  right  into  the  homes  of  the  people 
but  at  the  same  time  he  lengthens  the  dis- 
tance of  the  fighting  away  from  the  homes  of 
his  own  people,  rendering  them  safer  and  less 
exposed  to  the  horrors  he  Is  Inflicting  on  the 
country  through  which  he  advances. 

Now.  It  must  be  obvious  that  where  a  war 
is  fought,  not  on  one's  own  territory  but  at 
a  distance  therefrom,  it  entails  one  great 
disadvantage— and  that  is.  longer  supply  and 
communications  lines.  In  other  words,  the 
fighting  Is  dene  at  a  greater  distance  from 
one's  base  and  this  means  a  tremendous 
transport  problem. 

Owing  to  our  geographical  poslticn.  the 
United  States  is  forced  to  operate  at  great 
distances  over  water  from  our  shores  and 
our  bases  in  order  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a 
safe  distance  and  finally  to  beat  him  on  his 
own  territory. 

Certainly  up  to  the  present  at  least  we 
have  found  no  substitute  for  ships  in  which 
to  transport  over  long  water  routes  the  sup- 
plies needed  by  an  army,  as  well  as  the  Army 
Itself.  Perhaps  at  some  future  date  we  will 
be  able  to  depend  on  ships  of  the  air  rather 
than  ships  of  the  sea  to  do  this  Job.  But 
wars  are  fought  with  the  weapons  in  hand 
at  the  time  and  not  with  the  fond  dreams  In 
the  mind  of  a  genius.  Sc  in  this  war  we  find 
ourselves  trying  to  hold  at  arm's  length 
across  great  stretches  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  determined  foes  whose  plans  were 
made  during  the  years  America  was  striving 
for  peace. 

Ovu-  strategy  is  clear.  We  must  bring  to 
bear  to  best  advantage  the  maximum  of  cur 
military  strength.  That  strength  Is  concen- 
trated here  in  the  United  States  and  is  not 
being  brought  to  bear  unless  and  until  wc 
transport  It  to  contact  with  the  enemy  either 
to  the  eastward  or  the  westward. 

Shipping  therefore  is  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem. We  need  ships,  ships,  ever  more  ships 
and  until  we  have  enough  to  do  the  Job 
properly  it  Is  only  wishful  thinking  to  en- 
vision  the  placing  of  adequate  armies  where 
we  need  them  or  to  anticipate  the  early 
termination  of  the  war. 

It  Is  pertinent,  however,  to  discuss  what 
might  be  termed  the  proper  allocation  of  our 


shipping  to  the  various  fronts.  Now,  I  hold 
no  brief  for  our  high  command.  In  fact  I 
have  not  discussed  this  with  anyone.  But 
every  naval  and  military  man  can  read  the 
strategy  we  are  now  invoking.  It  means  a 
major  effort  to  bring  Hitler  and  Mussolini  to 
their  knees  on  the  European  front  while  we 
contain  the  Japanese  in  offensive -defensive 
actions  in  the  southwest  Pacific. 

I  contend  this  strategy  is  sound.     If  you 
want   to  tise   the   term   "first,"  yes.  I  believe 
our  "first"  front  is  where  we  find  it  today — 
in     the    Mediterranean    theater.      Certainly 
should  this  be  so  in  time  sequence;  and  lor 
this    reason    above    all    others:  The    limited 
number  of  ships   we  have  would  be   exactly 
50  percent  as  effective  in  the  southwest  Pa- 
cific as  they  are  in  our  present  north  African 
campaign       If  850  ships  or  any  other  arbi- 
trary  number  are   needed   to  transport  and 
keep    supplied    our    armies    of    150,000    men 
3,000  miles  away  from  our  shores,  approxi- 
mately double  that  number  would  be  needed 
to  care  for  that  many  men  at  double  the  dis- 
tance, or  6.000  miles  away  In  the  Pacific.    And 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  have  built 
enough   ships   to  double   that   number      So, 
first.  I  feel  we  are  using  our  available  shipping 
to  the  best  purpose,  at  least  until  our  rapidly 
developing    building    program    has    reached 
greater  proportions. 

But  there  are  also  other  reasons  that  dic- 
tate this  policy.     Hitler  possesses  the:  greatest 
military  machine  that  has  ever  been  built  and 
Germany  has  developed  the  resources  to  keep 
It  goinp      Even    If   Japan   could   be   knocked 
out  of  the  war  by  ourselves  alone.  It  would 
require    our    total    undivided    attention    for 
years.     It  would  mean  the  end  of  cur  shar- 
ing   with    England    and    Russia    because    we 
would  need  aU   our  men   and  resources  for 
the  Pacific  front  or  at  least  all  the  ships  we 
possess  to  transport  our  men  and  resources 
to  that  far  distant  theatre.     In  the  mean- 
time Germany  would  steadily  have  exercised 
her  will  and  spread  her  control  over  most  of 
Uie  civilized  world  fcr  it  was  evident  from  the 
first  that  Britain  and  Russia  alone  could  not 
beat  her      By  using  the  manpower  and  the 
facilities  of  most  of  Europe  Hitler  could  then 
have  outproduced  us.     And  when  we  turned 
in    that   direction    later   on   we    should   have 
found  him  well  prepared  for  tis  and  with  no 
allies   on   our  side.     That   may   well   be   the 
hope  and  desire  of  the  isolationist  and  the 
appeaser  but  It  bodes  no  good  for  the  future 
peace   and   security   of   the   world,    ourselves 
included.    A  Hitler  victory  or  at  best  a  stale- 
mate in  Europe  means  a  recurrence  of  the 
things  we  thought  we  had  ended  forever  in 
1913. 

Today,  thanks  to  our  acceptance  of  these 
fundamental  precepts,  by  Joining  with  our 
allies  and  by  using  the  soil  which  we  have 
helped  tliem.  Britain  and  Russia,  to  cling  to, 
we  are  able  to  strike  hard  and  effectively 
against  the  producing  centers  of  Germany 
and  Italy  We  are  steadily  reducing  their 
output  of  munitions  and  thus  weakening 
their  armies  In  the  field.  By  hitting  them 
behind  the  lines  while  we  still  have  the  terri- 
tory of  our  allies  from  which  to  ojjerate  we 
lessen  our  casualties  on  tlis  field  cf  battle. 
And  American  lives  are  well  worth  trying  to 
save. 

So  our  aim  must  be  to  draw  a  ring  of  steel 
arcund  the  great  giant  of  the  Axis  arid  compel 
stirrender.  When  that  time  comes  we  will 
be  able  to  use  the  total  Allied  shipping  for  the 
war  in  the  Orient.  Convoys  of  troops  and 
munitions  will  be  escorted  by  the  combined 
fleets  of  England.  Russia,  the  United  States. 
France,  and  the  smaller  nations.  Instead  of 
frontal  attacks  on  each  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  other  territories  taken  over  by  Japan, 
with  the  consequent  terrific  loss  of  life,  we 
shall  be  arming  and  supplying  the  courageous 
Chinese  and  with  them  and  from  their  soil 
we  will  concentrate  on  the  mainland  of  Japan 
as  we  are  now  doing  against  Germany.     As 


the  plane  attacks  reduce  the  very  limited  and 
Irreplaceable  resources  and  productive  capac- 
ity of  the  Tapajaese  their  fighting  men  will 
soon  lack  the  implements  which  make  them 
dangerous.  It  may  be  a  long  program,  but  I 
believe  it  is  the  one  best  calculated  to  be  the 
cheapest  In  human  lives. 

Now.  what  are  the  facts  regarding  our  cam- 
paign m  the  Pacific?     True,  it  Is  a  limited 
campaign,  limited  because  of  distance  from 
our    shores    and    the   over -all    needs   of   oiu: 
global  war.     We  have  only  a  portion  of  the 
flee,   operating  there,  and  limited   numbers 
of   troops      But    with   these  small  forces   we 
have  attained  more  than  our  objectives.    We 
have  kept  open  the  supply  line  to  the  south- 
west  and   to    Australia.     We   have   drawn    a 
large  portion  of  the  Japanet°  Fleet  out  from 
under  the  protecting  wing  of  planes  based  on 
well-fortified  land  points,  and  to  a  long  dis- 
tance away  from  the  naval  bases  In  their  home 
ports     Arid  we  have  taken  a  toll  that  is  rap- 
Idly  exceeding  the  ratio  of  4  to  1   for  ships, 
planes,  and  men.    Our  campaign  of  attrition 
has   reduced    the   effective    suength    of    the 
Japanese  Navy  by  probably  one-hall. 

By  fighting  the  enemy  in  the  Coral  Sea. 
near  Midway,  and  around  the  Solomons,  we 
denied  to  him  the  great  advantage  he  would 
have  had  if  the  fighting  were  done  nearer 
Japan  If  our  strategy  dictated  that  the 
major  effort  now  be  made  that  far  away  from 
our  shores  it  would  soon  be  found  that  our 
earlier  victories  could  hardly  be  duplicated: 
because  as  our  lines  of  supply  became  further 
extended,  the  Japanese  lines  on  the  con- 
trary would  contract  as  they  fell  back  frcm 
island  to  island,  ard  came  more  under  the 
protection  of  powerful  air  and  sea  bases  closer 
to  Japan. 

We  hold,  we  harass,  we  weaken,  we  reduce 
our  enemy  in  the  Pacific  which  we  can  do 
and  are  doing  with  limited  forces  requiring 
limited  transport;  while  the  major  blow  is 
being  delivered  on  the  eastern  front  while 
there  is  yet  time — a  front  close  enough  to 
home  to  be  within  the  capacity  of  our  ship- 
ping to  supply. 

Our  strategy  is  excellent,  the  fighting  of 
our  Navy  supreme.  The  results  already 
achieved  .ire  an  adequate  answer  to  the  criti- 
cism of  amateurs.  In  the  European  theater 
the  softenlng-up  process  has  been  employed 
so  successfully  as  to  make  possible  the  major 
blows  scon  to  be  dellv?red  agaln-^t  Hitler  and 
Mussolini.  A."?  to  the  western  theater  I  pre- 
dicted 3  months  ago  and  I  reiterate  tcnight: 
The  Southwest  Pacific  Is  destined  to  be  not 
only  the  graveyard  of  the  Japanese  Fleet,  but 
the  graveyard  of  Japanese  hopes. 


)urn  Cart^TnfSt 


EXTENSION   rT  r::^  \RKS 

HON   PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREtLM.'  riVES 

Wec^yesdnij  D3cember  16,  1942 

Mr.  T;-;  \YN.  Iv.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to- 
day to  one  of  th"  most  distinguished 
Members  of  tia  i\'  u  \  who  is  leaving  this 
great  t  gv  .d;.  ■  it'  years  of  faithful  and 
couragLuu.-  aeivict,  oecause  of  the  fate  of 
politics. 

As  a  fellow  member  of  the  Roads  Com- 
mittee, it  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  have  served  and  worked 
with  such  an  oulstanc'ing  coUeagUf  r>r.i 
chairman  a^  th-  cemleman  from  Ok.^- 
homa  IMr   CA!:.T\v.ut,Hr  l. 


Ai.;h.> 
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I  have  never  served  wilh  a  r:  >: 
was  more  loyal  or  more  devoted  ' 
than    the    gentleman    from    C'-.  i: 
His  outstanding  ability,  his  ind  ^i: 
honesty    of    thought    and    piirpn.-- 
hardly  equalled  by  any  n.a:    vsii;; 
I  have  been  acquainted.     I    .    .'    r» 
that  men  of  such  ability   ;:.•■:::;•■. 
rience.  and  industry  as  pr  ->  •  d  t 
gentleman  from  Ok!  ih  ::   i    h    ;:d 
Congress  because  ct  a  ij  ..  .    u  a( 
or  otherwise. 

It  i.s  not  within  my  ibr.l'y  M:  ?p 
to  add  to  what  h.t-  a.:-  i::v  ;> »  : 
about  our  colleague'-;  ab.i::v  c:.ai 
and  geniality.  Brr  I  dn  .v  ir.  n  a 
all  sincerity  that  M:  C'-tv 
greatly  missed  by  h:-  *  .;  a  U2: 
who  have  learned  to  ifspt-c;  a:id  i<  ■ 
not  only  as  a  lawmaker,  but  al- 
gentleman  worthy  of  .d::  :ration  n 
lines  of  endeavor. 

He  has  been  a  hard-workin-  M 
and  as  he  leaves,  the  r^--)"' •'   i:.d 
of  every  Member  cf    rv   H /-..■»  :~  • 
him. 

Good  luck  and  God.-'peed  to  v- 
burn.    May  your  future  be  ciov,  :a 
good  health  and  the  fullest 
happiness. 
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The  Farmer  Feeds  Them  Ali 

?XTrN-=ION    OF   RFMAPK- 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  Ti-E  ■:\:':z:^.  ~ 

Wednesday.  December  16  tlegislati  'e  day 
of  Monday.  November  30  >.  1'^' 
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the  Record  a  poem  entitled  "T 
rec^ds  Them  All." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  p( 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rt. 
follows : 

THE    F.^RMEK    FtEDS    THEM    ALL 

The  king  may  rule  o'er  land  and  sea. 
The  lord  may  live  right  royally. 
The  soldier  ride  m  pwmp  and  pride. 
The  sailor  roam  o'er  ccean  wide 
But  this  or  that,  whate  er  befall. 
The  tarmer  he  must  feed  them  all 
The  writer  thinks  the  poet  sings. 
The   crrftsmen  fashion   wondrous 
The  doctrr  heals,  the  lawyer  pleads. 
The  miner  follows  the  preciou.s  leads, 
But  thi.s  or  that,  whate'er  befall 
The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 
The  merchant  he  may  buy  and  sell. 
The  teacher  do  his  duty  well; 
But  men  may  toll  through  busy  day 
Or   men   may  stroll   through   pleasanj   ways 
From  king  to  beggar,  whate'er  befaU, 
The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 
The  farmer's  trade  is  one  cf  worth: 
He  s  partner  with  the  sky  and  sarth; 
He's  partner  with  the  sun  and  ram. 
And  no  man  lcs?s  for  his  gain. 
And  men  may  rise  and  men  may  fall 
But  the  farmer  he  must  feed  them 
God  bless  the  man  T\ho  sows  the  w 
VTho  flnds  us  milk  and  fruit  and  m^a 
May  his  purse  be  heavy,  his  heart 
His  cattle  and  corn  and  aU  go  right 
God  bless  the  seeds  his  hands  let  fall 
For  the  farmer  be  must  feed  them  all 

— Author  u 
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LXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.LINDLEYBECKWORTH 


all. 

h  >at, 


IN   TliZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16,  1942 

M:  BECKWOF^.TII  Mr.  Speaker. 
traveling  sa:esmen  in  the  great  State  of 
Texas  do  much  which  is  essential  to  the 
carrying  on  of  many  businesses.  The 
needs  of  our  traveling  salesmen  who  work 
in  a  State  having  great  distances  must 
not  be  overlooked.  I  herewith  include 
two  letters  pertaining  to  traveling  sales- 
men: 

Otfice  of  Price  Administration, 
WashingtOJi.  D.  C,  December  5.  1942. 
The  Honorable  Lindley  Beckworth. 

House  0/  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr  Beckworth:  You  may  recall  that 
I  I  told  you  we  would  give  the  traveling  sales- 
man problem  special  consideration.  I  think 
you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  we  have 
gotten  out  a  special  regulation  allowing  them 
a  little  more  gasoline. 

Thank  you  for  the  Interest  you  have  taken 
In  this. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Leon  Henderson, 

Administrator. 


Office  of  Price  Administration. 

Dallas.  Tex  .  December  10.  1942. 
Hon  Lindley  Beckworth, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington.  D  C. 

EiEAR  Mr.  Beckworth:  I  am  pleased  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 4.  1942.  in  which  you  state  that  travel- 
ing .sialesmen  who  compose  your  constituency 
In  Texas  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  You 
wish  to  know  what  is  being  done  to  give  thes° 
men  suflBcient  gasoline  and  rubber  to  con- 
tinue their  operations 

At  the  present  time  the  gasoline-rationing 
regulations  provide  that  salesmen  may  obtain 
rations  to  permit  occupational  mileage  not 
in  excess  of  470  miles  per  month  In  their 
passenger  automobiles  where  tbey  have 
formed  a  ride-sharing  agreement,  or.  In  the 
alternative,  have  demonstrated  that  such  an 
arrangement  is  not  feasible  and  that  alterna- 
tive means  cf  transportation  are  inadequate. 

An  amendment  to  the  regulations  is  being 
prepared  to  become  effective  January  1  to 
allow  further  rations  to  those  persons  who 
require  travel  In  pursuit  of  a  principal  and 
full-time  activity  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
necessary  productive  equipment  for  farm.s. 
factories,  mines,  oil  wells,  lumber  camps,  and 
similar  productive  or  extractive  establish- 
ments which  are  essential  to  the  war  effort 
or  to  the  production  and  extraction  of  essen- 
tial food,  shelter,  clothing,  or  medical  sup- 
plies. The  new  amendment  will  allow  mils- 
age  not  In  excess  of  8  600  miles  per  year,  or 
65  percent  cf  the  occupational  mileage  driven 
during  1942.  whichever  is  les.=;. 

Traveling  salesmen  are.  generally  speaking, 
eligible  within  quota  limits  for  recapping 
services  or  grade  3  tires  under  the  present 
tire-rationing  regulations. 

Until  January  1  salesmen  who  are  eligible 
for  additional  mUeage  under  the  new  amend- 
ment may  use  their  present  rations  to  drive 
at  the  new  rate  but  cannot  apply  for  and 
obtain  additional  coupons  until  January  1. 

If  I  may  serve  you  further  at  any  time, 
please  let  me  know,  as  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  do  so. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Max  L.  McCuLLOtjGH, 
Regional  Administrator. 


n    R:^ht    to    Ki'.ov*    the 
h.'.t   H.ipp;'M*'d  at  ?earl 
r  bcCfiiiotr  7,  13  Jl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

m\   V!ART1N  L  SWEENE^r 

Of    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  16.  1942 

Mr.  SWEENEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  include  a  radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  Station  WGAR.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  De- 
cember 12,  1942.    I  call  attention  to  the 
quotations  taken  from  the  article  by  Lt. 
Clarence    E.    Dickin.son,    United    States 
Navy,  appearing  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  under  date  of  October  10, 1942.   This 
is  a   challenging  statement   that   every 
American  should  read  and  the  question, 
■Why  were  not  our  forces  on  the  alf-rt  at 
Pearl  Harbor  Decembe-  7.  1941?  must  be. 
answered  and  explained  in  the  light  of 
these  revelations.    To  avenge  the  murder 
of  3,000  Americans  by  the  Japs  i.s  one 
thing.     To   determine   why    they    were 
killed  is  of  equal  importance.    The  new 
Congress  I  am  sure  numbers  among  its 
membership  many  red-blooded   Ameri- 
cans who  will  not  be  afraid  to  undertake 
such  an  investigation  and  let  the  chips 
fall    where    they    may.      If    Lieutenant 
Dickinson  is  not  stating  the  trui.h  he 
should  be  court-martialed.    If  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  published  a  falsehood 
when  it  published  this  article  it  should 
be  suppressed.     If  we  were  at  war  on 
November  28.  1941,  10  days  before  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  people  who 
have  to  fight  this  war  and  who  have  to 
pay  for  this  war  are  entitled  to  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing   but  the 
truth. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  week  la 
Washington  as  elsewhere  was  a  week  of  con- 
templation and  doep  meditation.  It  was 
Pearl  Harbor  Week  as  the  Nation  solemnly  re- 
viewed the  events  that  led  up  to  the  attack 
upon  our  sovereignty  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  December  7,  1941.  The  Congress  re- 
called the  presence  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Nation  as  he  stood  before  the 
a.ssembly  December  8,  1941  and  asked  for  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  empire  of 
Japan.  It  recalled  that  a  few  days  later 
declarations  of  war  were  registered  .igainst 
the  German  and  Italian  Governments  Dur- 
ing the  year  past  we  witnessed  an  enrollment 
In  our  military  forces  of  close  to  5  million 
of  America's  finest  manhood.  We  saw  cur 
war  production  machinery  go  Into  high  gear, 
at  intervals  we  were  informed  that  our  forces 
were  fighting  in  practically  all  sections  of  the 
globe,  and  alter  much  delay  we  were  informed 
of  the  losses  sustained  to  date  and  the  vic- 
tories obtained. 

The  casualty  lists  began  to  appear  and  we 
were  brought  to  a  stern  realization  that  the 
pecple  of  the  United  States  of  Anierica.  how- 
ever they  may  have  divided  on  the  question 
of  foreign  war  involvement  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor were  now  united  with  other  nations  to 
bring  about  a  victorious  termination  of  this 
insane  institution  called  war. 

Save  for  a  few  minor  bills  passed  by  the 
Congress,  this  week  was  not  a  week  of  legisla- 
tion. The  Presidents  request  for  rongrcs- 
sional  authority  to  waive  custom.  ta:iff  bar- 
riers and   immigration   restrictions  will   go 
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over  until  the  new  Congress  convenes  Janu- 
ary 6,  1943.  The  feature  of  this  request  as  to 
removal  of  tariff  and  custom  b:'rriers  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  goods  and 
supplies  for  military  purposes  will  not  be 
opposed  by  the  Congress  I  predict  however 
that  the  Pre.sldent's  request  to  suspend  the 
immigration  laws  wUl  not  be  granted.  The 
United  States  has  always  been  liberal  with 
certain  restrictions  in  granting  asylum  to  the 
oppressed  peoples  of  the  world;  an  influx  of 
refugees  from  foreign  countries  at  this  time 
wruld  only  create  chaos  and  confusion. 

In  addition  our  present  national  economy 
and  our  social  dislocation  caused  by  the  war 
will  not  permit  of  such  drastic  action.  Some 
authorities  hold  tliat  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  has  the  Inherent  power  in 
wartime  to  suspend  these  Immigration  laws 
to  permit  the  entrance  of  unnumbered 
refugees  into  the  United  States.  I  predict 
because  of  the  fearful  consequences  involved 
and  congressional  opposition  the  Commander 
in  Chief  wUl  not  invoke  such  powers.  The 
new  Congress,  closely  divided  along  party 
lines  as  the  result  of  the  recent  election.  Is 
already  forming  into  blccs  and  coalitions. 
I  predict  that  a  smashing  attack  will  be 
made  against  the  organized  labor  forces  of 
the  country  and  unless  the  friends  of  the 
working  classes  combat  this  attack,  under  the 
guise  of  patriotism  and  war  effort  many  of 
the  gains  secured  by  labor  after  a  struggle 
of  a  half  century  will  be  wiped  out  and 
completely  destroyed. 

I  predict  that  the  new  Congress  will  open 
war  against  the  complicated  regulations  gov- 
erning the  rationing  of  commodities  for  ci- 
vUlan  use.  especially  the  recent  regulations 
now  applied  to  gas  rationing.  Don't  blame 
the  personnel  of  the  local  rationing  boards. 
They  are  your  neighbors,  they  serve  without 
compensation  and  it's  not  their  fault  If  the 
regulations  are  complicated.  The  fault  lies 
with  the  so-called  brain  trusters  and  theorists 
higher  up.  who  Instead  of  u.sing  common 
sense  and  simple  methods  of  application,  take 
a  keen  delight  In  promulgating  lengthy  and 
complicated  regulations  that  even  a  Phila- 
delphia  lawyer   could   not   explain. 

Except  for  the  eastern  seaboard,  we  know 
there  Is  no  shortage  of  gasoline.  We  also 
know  that  in  Ohio  and  all  of  the  other 
States  It  is  a  rubber  conservation  program. 
The  American  people  will  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  every  reasonable  program 
laid  down  by  the  National  Government  to 
conserve  scarte  commodities  so  that  cur  mili- 
tary forces  can  be  fully  equipped,  but  they 
Instinctively  resent  being  pushed  around  by 
a  few  bureaucrats,  who  never  had  to  meet  a 
pay  roll  in  their  lives  and  who  seem  to  be 
Intoxicated  with  authority. 

In  the  light  of  recent  statements  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Jeffers,  our  FvUbber  Administrator,  who 
said,  "common  sense  should  be  the  yard- 
stick In  administering  gas-ratlonlng  regu- 
lations." and  who  further  stated  that  "no 
one  will  be  short  of  gasoKne  for  occupational 
driving  "  I  predict  that  when  the  next  Con- 
gress meets  the  ration  unit  of  gasoline  will 
be  increased  by  legislation  if  it  is  not  done 
by  administrative  act  before  then. 

During  the  week  by  Execuuve  order,  ex- 
Gov.  Paul  MrNutt  became  the  Man- 
power Director  of  the  Nation.  This  means 
the  day  of  regimentation  of  labor  has  ar- 
rived. In  peacetime  such  action  would  be 
not  less  than  fascism.  This  is  war  and  such 
action  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  dislocation 
in  our  war-production  effort. 

I  predict  that  this  agency  will  be  success- 
ful and  that  Its  powers  will  cease  immedi- 
ately upon  the  termination  of  hostUltles. 
The  people  must  Insist  upon  a  revocation 
of  such  power  when  the  war  ceases.  On  the 
anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor  the  Government 
released  for  the  first  time  the  information 
of  the  full  losses  sustained  by  our  ships, 
docks,  and  planes  when  the  Japs  struck  De- 
cember 7.  l^^ll.     Before  this  release  the  pub- 


lic at  larne  were  not  Informed  of  the  tre- 
mendous damage  suffered  by  our  ships  and 
planes  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Many  Members  of 
Congress  had  such  information.  v<hen  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Knox  admitted  shortly 
after  the  attack  that  our  forces  were  not  on 
the  alert.  You  will  recall  that  a  demand 
arose  in  Congress  for  the  court  martial  of 
those  responsible.  That  court  martial  has 
been  deferred,  until  after  the  duration  of  the 
war  for  reasons  best  known  to  our  H:gh 
Command.  The  American  per  pie  ns  a  whole 
will  approve  the  Government's  policy  to  with- 
hold any  information  which  may  bs  useful  to 
our  enemies,  but  it  is  pertinent  to  remark 
that  the  people  of, Great  Britain  are  Informed 
with  gi  eater  dispatch  of  their  los,ses  than 
we  in  United  States.  When  the  great  bat- 
tleships the  Prince  of  Wales  and  fne  R'-pule 
were  destroyed  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  British  peop.e  were  In- 
formed of  the  facts  within  48  hours  after 
it  had  occurred. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  many  In  this  country 
that  we  can  attain  a  stronger  unity  among 
our  people  if  we  are  told  the  truth  even 
though  it  be  bitter  at  times 

In  the  lead  article  by  Lt.  Clarence  E.  Dick- 
inson. United  States  Navy,  appearing  In  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  under  date  of  October 
10.  1942,  there  appears  this  startUng  Infor- 
mation in  the  three  opening  paragraphs: 

"You  would  damn  well  remember  Pearl 
Harbor  If  you  had  seen  the  great  naval  base 
ablaze  as  we  of  Scouting  Squadron  6  saw  It 
from  the  air.  skimming  In  ahead  of  our  home- 
ward carrier.  The  shock  was  especially  heavy 
for  us  because  this  was  our  first  knowledge 
that  the  Japs  had  attacked  on  that  morning 
of  December  7.  We  came  upon  it  stone  cold, 
each  of  us  looking  forward  to  a  long  leave 
that  was  due  him. 

"It  wasn't  that  we  pUots  didn't  sense  the 
tension  that  gripped  the  Pacific.  You  could 
feel  It  everywhere,  all  the  time.  Certainly 
the  mission  from  which  we  were  returning 
had  the  flavor  of  impending  action.  We  had 
been  delivering  a  batch  of  12  Grumman  Wild- 
cats of  Marine  Fighting  Squadron  211  to 
Wake  Island,  where  they  were  badly  needed. 
On  this  cruise  we  had  sailed  from  Pearl  Har- 
bor on  November  28  under  absolute  war 
orders.  Vice  Admiral  William  F.  Halsey,  Jr., 
the  commander  of  the  aircraft  battle  force, 
had  given  Instructions  that  the  secrecy  of  our 
mission  was  to  be  protected  at  all  costs.  We 
were  to  shoot  down  anything  we  saw  in  the 
sky  and  bomb  anything  we  saw  on  the  sea. 
In  that  way  there  could  be  no  leak  to  the 
Japs. 

"There  was  no  trouble  at  all.  and  we  headed 
back  from  the  Wake  errand  with  a  feeling  of 
anticlimax — aU  of  us;  that  is,  except  one 
young  ensign.  The  Wildcats  had  taken  off 
for  Wake  at  a  point  about  200  miles  at  sea, 
escorted  by  six  scout  dive  bombers,  and  this 
ensign  was  in  the  escort.  The  mist  was  heavy, 
and  once,  looking  down  through  it,  he  saw 
three  ghostlike  shapes  that  resembled  ships. 
Immediately  the  scouting  line  closed  In  for 
a  search,  but  found  nothing.  However,  the 
ensign,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  convinced  to 
the  end  of  his  life — not  many  days  away — 
that  what  he  had  seen  was  Japanese  warships. 
"If  he  did,  and  if  mist  hadn't  hampered  the 
search,  the  course  of  history  might  have  been 
changed." 

Before  the  publication  of  this  article,  which 
undoubtedly  w.t:  pnssed  by  the  censors,  as  it 
is  Ulustrated  v,,,;;  ;nrlal  United  States  Navy 
photographs,  the  public  was  kept  in  ignorance; 
of  just  what  did  happen  before  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  T'.>  article  throws  consid- 
erable light  on  ti.t  question,  Why  were  not 
our  forces  on  the  alert  on  that  tragic  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941? 

This  month,  when  our  boys  of  18  and  1!3 
years  of  age  will  register  for  military  service, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  what  occurred  in  th«3 
British  Hotase  of  Commons  this,  week  when 
a  bill  was  passed  to  draft  boys  cf  18  years  of 


age.  Tlie  Minister  of  Labor,  Ernest  Bevin, 
speaking  In  support  of  the  measure,  promised 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  boys  under 
19  be  called  to  fight  overseas. 

Overseas  from  England  could  mean  a  cross- 
ing of  the  English  Channel  only  23  miles  at 
the  nearest  point.  There  was  no  such  prom- 
ise made  that  our  boys  under  18  or  19  would 
not  be  called  to  fight  overseas.  Overseas  in 
their  cases  would  be  thotisands  of  miles. 
Think  It  over.  We  are  the  arsenal  of  the 
world.  We  are  feeding  the  world,  and  the 
greatest  force  in  this  war  that  spells  for  vic- 
tory, certainly  we  have  a  right  to  insist  that 
there  be  uniformity  and  direction  of  man- 
power of  ai:  ages  in  the  Allied  military  forces. 
We  have  a  right  to  usk  our  allies  and  our- 
selves to  restate  otir  War  alms.  When  promi- 
nent British  statesmen  say  that  they  expect 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  of  the  British 
Empire  after  the  war,  as  It  was  before  the 
war,  we  get  a  preview  of  what  will  take  place 
at  the  peace  conference. 

When  we  remain  silent  on  the  question  of 
freedom  for  India  and  reflect  :.  :  M  .  .'^ma 
Gandhi  was  put  in  jail  a^kii.t.  ;  :  ;  i  •  tlom 
for  India,  we  negative  the  "four  freedoms"  we 
hold  out  to  the  world.  We  cannot  too  often 
repeat  that  we  are  in  this  war  to  crush  the 
military  might  of  the  Fascist  Powers.  How- 
ever, we  must  make  it  clear  to  the  world  that 
we  are  not  substituting  com.r  :■  .  -r:  r 
imperialism  as  a  cure-all  when  tl.t  uur  is 
over.  Our  failure  to  act  now  will  result  in 
another  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  perhaps  an- 
other war  25  years  hence. 

WTien  our  boys  come  back  they  are  going 
to  run  this  Government  of  ours.  W'e  can 
assist  them  by  beginning  to  discuss  plans  for 
a  post-war  world.  Great  Britain  is  already 
planning  the  social  security  of  her  people 
for  the  days  ahead.  Our  place  at  the  head  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  would  justify  simi- 
lar action  on  our  part,  not  after  the  war  but 
immediately. 

Since  this  feature,  "The  Week  In  Washing- 
ton," was  established  a  few  years  ago,  I  have 
been  a  scheduled  speaker  on  this  program. 
This  is  my  concluding  appearance  as  my  term 
of  office  expires  January  3.  1943.  I  express 
my  thanks  to  the  officials  of  etatioi.  w ■'.'-. ar 
for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  n.c 

This  medium  of  contact  between  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  people  strengthens 
democracy.  It  should  be  encouraged,  hence 
I  hope  this  program  will  be  continued.  To 
my  listeners,  whetlier  you  agreed  with  my 
stewardship  as  a  Member  of  Congress  or  not, 
I  extend  my  thanks  with  a  fervent  God  bless 
you  all  and  the  compliments  of  the  Christ- 
mas season. 
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HON.  ALFRED  F.  SEITER 

OF   NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOySE  OF  REPRE^  ENTATI'VES 

Wednesday,  December  16,  1942 

Mr  BFTTrR,  M:  Fr- ■  ker,  on  No- 
vell.b-.i  ]•:  y.i-i  a  :'  iii.'h  c  :  •,  I  introduced 
a  bill  iH  n  77  321  entitled  "The  First 
Post-War  Pia:  .  1  r  Act  of  1942"  to 
authorize  the  :•. ;  ;  :  .lation  of  funds  to 
be  advanced  i  ii?  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments 1  :  'ip  iireparalicn  now  of 
plans  and  .'•i  ..'-'.  ations  for  public  works 
projects  to  be  undertaken  in  the  post- 
war pr-  d  Today  I  have  introduced  a 
bUl,  il.  i:   700  7,  that  is  the  second  in  the 
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senes    of    post-war    planning    meaiurjes 
that  I  am  sponsoring. 

This   second   bill    is   entitl*  c!     a;.p:t: 
priateiy  enough,  '"The  Second  Post-Wpr 
Planning  Act  of  1942." 

This  bill  is  proposed  ;n  r;  d.r  to  faci 
late  thai  policy,  suggested  c.  -h  P: 
dent  in  his  budget  message  <_:.  .Ja:.u.;^y 
5.  1942.  to  this  session  of  th-  C: 
and  by  the  Director  of  the  B  :>  ;  i 
Budget  in  several  public  ;-..^.t;::<  no  be 
has  made  during  the  past  year,  under 
which  the  States  and  local  gove:-::  f  i"s 
could  accumulate  now  finan'^Lil  :•.-•■.,*;• 
and  resources  for  financir.^:  d  :::r.=:  ji 
post-war  period  those  public  v.  :  .<  p: 
ects  that  are  now  bt^ine  deferr-.d  i>  :■ 
of  the  war  progra.n.  T)  encoura  • 
States  and  local  governrv  '".'-  '  )  \cc  i: 
late  such  financial  rest  r .  t 
authorize  the  Secretary  of 
to  issue  a  special  series  cf 
bonds,  cajrying  attractive 
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for   purchase   only   b 
governments. 

As   I  view   it,   the 


S*ate    and 


present   situation 


with  respect  to  State  and  local 
ment  finances,  tha*  —ak-s  this  ; 
legislation    neccssaiy    ca:;    b^ -: 
scribed  as  follows: 

First.  Because  of  increased  business  ic 
tivity.  State  and  local  governments'  r  av- 
enues currently  are  genera.'.y  .r.  .  x  ■-<  of 
those  that  are  necessary  to  finance  c  ir- 
rent  expenditures.  Of  course,  this  is  fiot 
uniformly  true  for  all  types  of  taxes, 
may  not  "ontinue  to  be  generally 
throughout  the  war  as  the  rationin 
civilian  purchases  and  the  stopr  — 
less  essential  business  activity  l-  i  ::. 
more  widespread.  But  one  can 
pick  up  the  ne%\  :md-  r  '^day  and  .'  '  'l:..l 
an  announcem-Ti:  -jy  -"r^ie  State  l;  .  i  A 
government  official  that  there  is  an  op- 
erating surplus  in  hS  particular  govej-n- 
menf.-  jurisdiction 

.^-      "- i   Certain  planned  and 
Stale  and  local  expenditures  either  i^; 
not  be  made  or  are  no  longer  neces.- 
Fa  ►  xample.  und-  r  ::>"  present  c<v>':  t,  •- 
ir  n  :. notation  ord'a-  •: :  :be  War  Pv  -d  .c- 
t.   r.  B  ard.  it  is  i!^:p<; 
con-=;truction  of  an.    paouc  \vor.<     r: 
ect  that  is  n'^t  d::-''-  i a.  :•  lav^d  to  thr  .^ar 
program,  an 
being  stopp-  d   .:. 
not  be  resunif  d  . 
the  other  hand, 
some   types   of 
tures.  for  the  r^ 


:  .i  n; 


.  .V  a-building  ^re 
d  iheir  construction 
.ntil  after  the  war.  0n 
the  needs  for  maj 
c  ".  '■:"r.:v.'  ntal  exp*: 
.aief  of  :n--  unempi'. 
for  example,  are  lessen. n:  rapidly.  'Whth 
a  job  available  for  every  man  able  £  nd 
willing  to  work,  relief  payments  are  no 
longer  necessary. 
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:.•-••  :!nd  ! -'mI  tax  surpluses 
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'.  Go-.ernment  is  al- 
'  ••  ry  means  at  its 
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in  Slate  and  local  taxes,  there  must  be 
a  progressive  increase  in  Federal  taxes 
to  mop  up  the  excess  purchasing  power 
so  released. 

Fifth.  Accumulating  State  and  local 
tax  surpluses  instead  of  reducing  tax 
rates  would  obviate,  to  a  degree,  those 
increases  in  Federal  tax  rates  that  are 
solely  necessary  to  combat  inflation. 
The  tax  surpluses  so  accumulated  should 
be  used  for  two  purposes:  d)  to  pay  off 
bonded  indebtedness,  and  (2)  to  build 
up  reserves  for  the  post-war  period  when 
a  general  deflationary  eondltion  might 
mean  that  State  and  local  revenues 
would  again  be  less  than  those  required 
to  meet  necessary  expenditures. 

The  bill  that  I  have  introduced  today 
\.-,  directed  toward  meeting  this  situation 
by  aiding  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  accumulate  these  revenue  sur- 
pluses In  financial  reserves  to  facilitate 
the  financing  during  the  post-war  period 
of  those  public  works  and  improvements 
that  are  now  being  deferred  so  as  to 
further  the  war  effort. 

But  let  me  emphasize  that  there  is 
ni  thing  in  the  bill — not  one  provision — 
that  says  that  such  reserves,  if  accumu- 
lated through  the  purchase  of  the  special 
issue  of  War  Savings  bonds  to  be  au- 
thorized must  be  spent  solely  on  post- 
war public-works  construction.  But 
there  is  no  question  that  if  such  reserves 
were  accumulated,  financing  of  post-war 
public  works  would  be  made  considerably 
easier. 

What  I  am  proposing  in  this  bill  is  not 
:  adical  nor  new.  Legislation  is  now  in 
'  .*T*ct  in  nine  States — California.  Ken- 
'ackv  Massachusetts.  Michigan.  Ne- 
L.  .t.k.t.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon, 
and  Washington — providing  some  pow- 
ers to  local  governments  to  lay  aside 
money  now  for  financing  public  works 
and  improvements  in  the  future.  Two 
of  these  States,  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts, took  this  action  recently  and  speci- 
fically in  order  to  enable  their  local  sub- 
divisions to  finance  post-war  public 
works. 

Thw  these  States'  example  may  soon 
b  luilowed  by  other  States  is  suggested 
bv  the  fact  that  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments has  just  issued,  last  month,  a 
report  on  suggested  State  war  legisla- 
tion for  1943,  that  contains  model  laws 
*'^  b-  a  al  as  a  guide  by  those  States  that 
w;  h.  :o  ;  n.act  legislation  enabling  the  ac- 
cumulation of  financial  reserves  for  the 
post-war  period. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  proposed 
today  would  encourage  and  protect  these 
reserves  in  the  following  manner: 

First.  By  authorizing  a  special  issue  of 
bonds  at  an  interest  rate  of  4  percent,  I 
believe  that  State  and  local  governments 
would  be  further  encouraged  to  author- 
ize the  creation  of  financial  reserves  for 
the  post-war  period  for  the  purchase  of 
such  obligations.  Furthermore,  citizens' 
purchases  of  bonds  through  the  action  of 
their  State  or  local  governments  is  just  as 
I  effective  a  contribution  to  our  war  activ- 
ities as  are  these  same  citizens'  purchases 
I   of  bonds  as  individuals. 

Second.  Since  the  special  issue  would 
return  a  higher  interest  rate  if  held  until 
the  present  war  is  terminated  than  if 
1  redeemed  during  the  war,  drawing  on  the 
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reserves  during  the  war  to  offset  tax  le- 
ductions  would  be  unprofitable,  and,  ac- 
coidingly,  would  probably  be  di£C0urag3d. 
Third.  With  such  a  special  issue,  no 
difficulties  would  be  encountered  in  the 
jK)St-war  period  in  liquidating  the  re- 
serves that  are  held  in  these  obligations. 
This  last  point  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
important  of  all,  for  unlc  s  the  post-war 
financial  reserves  now  being  accumu- 
lated—and  which  will  be  accumulated 
whether  the  Congress  enacts  this  pro- 
posed legislation  or  not — are  Invested  in 
some  kind  of  special  Issues,  such  as  the 
one  I  propose  be  authorized  by  this  oill, 
losses  in  liquidation  are  always  a  possi- 
bility, particularly  if  a  general  deflation- 
ary condition  such  as  1931  or  1932  should 
prevail. 

In  my  judgment  this  bill  assures,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  that  if  a  public- 
works  program  is  used  in  the  post-war 
p?riod  to  aid  in  converting  our  indusl  rial 
machine  from  wartime  to  peacetime  pur- 
poses, the  means  for  financing  the  State 
and  local  share  of  that  program  will  be 
available.  How  many  times  these  past 
few  years  have  I  heard  the  cry  in  this 
House,  "Where  are  you  going  to  get  the 
money?"  Part  of  my  answer  to  these 
people  in  the  post-war  period  is  being 
presented  right  now. 

Now  as  to  the  details  of  the  proposed 
legislation: 

First.  Declaration  of  policy:  The  bill 
opens — section  1 — with  a  declaration  of 
policy  that  I  have  explained  in  the  first 
part  of  my  statement.  However,  let  me 
make  it  pexfectly  clear  again  that  any 
reserves  accumulated  by  the  purchase  of 
the  special  War  Savings  bond  issue  au- 
thorized by  this  act  would  not — let  me 
say  it  again — would  not  be  so  reserved 
for  public-works  expenditures  alone. 
But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  large 
part  of  such  reserves  would  be  acumu- 
lated  because  of  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments' inability  to  construct  now 
needed  works  and  structures  for  which 
the  money  is  now  available.  And  so  I 
hope  that  the  projects  so  deferred  can  be 
built  when  the  war  is  over  with  money 
currently  being  saved. 

Second.  Special  issue  authorization: 
Section  2  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  issue,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  a  special  series  of  War 
Savings  bonds  for  sale  solely  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  our  States,  counties,  cities, 
and  towns.  This  issuing  authority  is 
valid  only  for  the  period  of  the  present 
war  and  6  months  thereafter,  although 
this  restriction  in  no  way  affects  the  re- 
demption authority  in  section  3. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  governments  in  many  States  and 
municipalities  are  currently  buying  the 
regular  issues  of  War  Savings  bonds. 
And  I  believe  that,  if  necessary,  one  of  the 
regular  issues  could  be  set  aside  under 
existing  law  for  their  exclusive  pur- 
chase. But  I  am  not  sure  that  if  such 
an  issue  were  made  under  existing  au- 
thority that  it  could  have  the  special 
features  that  my  bill  proposes.  How- 
ever, if  it  is  determined  that  the  intent 
of  my  proposed  legislation  can  be  ac- 
complished without  further  authoriza- 
tion from  the  Congress,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter.  My  interest  Ues  in  assm-ing  that  the 
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policy   embodied    in    tliLs    bill    Dccomes 
effertive. 

Ti.ad  Sale  and  redemption  provi- 
sions: The  special  is>ue  authorized  can 
be  issued  only  on  a  discount  basi.s,  thus 
simplifying  administration  \-v.  mature 
In  5  years — .'section  ?,.  I  rraaz  ■  "ha*  cur- 
rent issues  of  War  S.ama^  b',  -al  nmture 
in  10  years,  but  I  believe  the  shorter  ma- 
turity for  this  special  issue  is  desirable, 
since  the  issuing  authority  will  termi- 
nate shortly  after  the  war  and  the  bonds, 
if  held  to  maturity,  can  be  rapidly  re- 
deemed thereafter  aiiti  the  entire  busi- 
ness closed  out. 


If  the  bonds  are  It  Id  tcs  niata-atv  or  if 
they  are  reo-*  nuai   btdore  tian   by  the 
Federal  Government  Uihui  it      wn  initi- 
ative, the  interest  rate  oni  tn.   oonds  will 
b*   4  percent  compounded  semiannually. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  State  or  local 
government  wants  to  liquidate  its  finan- 
cial reserve'-  before  the  v  ar  is  ended— 
and  thus,  perhaps  ma^e  ineffective  the 
fiscal  policy  the  legislation  would  en- 
courage— and  requests  redemption  of  the 
bonds  before  they  mature,  the  interest 
rate  will  be  3^2   percent,  compounded 
semiannually,  section  3  »c).    This  rate 
is   approximately    the    current   one    at 
which  the  regular  issues  of  savings  bonds 
are  now  being  sold.    The  net  effect  of 
this  provision  i..  to  give  a  premium  of 
one-half  percent  to  those  State  and  local 
governments  that  hold  the  "^jnds  until 
they  mature  or  until  the  war  is  ended, 
whichever  is  the  shorter  period. 

Fourth.  Restrictions:  The  special  is- 
sue of  obligations  authorized  by  this  bill 
could  not  be  sold  in  the  open  market  nor 
could  they  be  posted  as  collateral  for  a 
loan.  Nor  would  the  interest  derived 
from  them  ever  be  subject  to  Federal  tax- 
ation, section  4.  No  increase  in  the 
total  of  the  national  debt  is  authorized  in 
this  bill.  The  total  amount  of  the  obli- 
gations to  be  i-ssued  under  this  proposed 
legislation  would  be  included  within  the 
current  limitations  on  the  national  debt, 
section  5. 

Fifth.  Safeguards:  To  preserve  com- 
plete State  and  local  government  auton- 
omy in  their  own  fiscal  affairs,  section 
6  specifically  provides  that  no  provisions 
of  this  proposed  legislation  shall  be 
deemed  as  the  excuse  for  any  Federal 
official's  interfering  in  any  way  in  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. Furthermore,  purchase  of  the 
special  issue  authorized  is  prohibited 
when  such  purchases  would  be  contrary 
to  State  law. 

Sixth.  Administration:  Finally,  sec- 
tion. 7  contains  the  necessary  provisions 
for  the  administration  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  including  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  its  administration. 
Finally,  the  last  provision — section  8 — 
sets  forth  the  citation  of  the  r  -•  ased 
legislation— the  Second  Post  \V.;r  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1942 

In  closing  this  explanatory  statement 
regarding  this  bill.  I  wish  particularly  to 
emphasize  this  one  point  again,  as  I  have 
so  aaia;v  tar,.  -'  Th-  obacai^n^  ::nj-o-d 
upe.n  this  Gov»a-nn;ent  oi  v\'-  I  rau^d 
States  and  the  Congress  for  winning  this 
war  extend  far  beyond  the  military  and 
naval  victory  that  we  know  must  inevi- 
tably come.    By  force  of  arms  we  can 


destroy  the  enemies'  armies,  by  prom- 
ises we  can  gain  allies,  but  only  by  plan- 
ning and  acting  now  can  we  be  sure  that 
when  the  peace  comes  we  have  done 
everything  in  advance  and  in  our  power 
to  make  that  peace  effective. 

When  this  war  ends  the  job  of  getting 
back  to  a  peacetime  life  will  be  as  big 
a  task  as  any  t!iat  v a-  shall  have  faced  in 
winning  the  war.  As  a  post-war  plan- 
ning measure,  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  looks  to  that  time  when  we  shall 
again  want  to  continue  the  building  of 
this  Nation  of  which  we  are  so  proud. 
F  >r  what  better  purpose  could  we,  acting 
through  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  communities  in  which  we 
live,  save  our  money  than  for  that  task? 
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HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

IN    rH£  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  16  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  November  30).  1942 

i  FY      Mr.  President,  I  ask 
cvri.seiit   to  have  printed  in 


Mr.   (■■'■ 
unanini'Hi 

the  Record  an  article  appearing  this 
morning  in  the  well-known  Republican 
newspaper,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
under  the  headUne  "Candidates  Quitting 
Now  May  Change  Tune  in  1944." 

I  read  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  the 
article : 

Some  such  consideration  might  prompt 
Senator  Vandenbero  or  Senator  Tapt  to 
emerge  from  their  self-imposed  retirement. 
It  Is  our  notion  that  Mr.  Dewey  wUl  keep 
in  touch  with  train  schedules  out  of  Albany. 
And  Mr.  Willkle,  no  matter  what  part  of 
the  world  he  may  be  In,  wlU  hear  the  call  if 
it  is  sounded. 

So  let  us  not  get  unduly  excited  over  men 
who  are  not  candidates  as  of  this  day  and 
date.  Far  better  to  remember  there  are 
only  8  more  shopping  days  before  Christmas. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Candidates    "Qtjtttinc"    N     v    m-v     (a-r^NCE 

TtTNE    IN     1944 — Presidentxal     Lure    Mat 

Prove    Too    Strong    for    Vandknbkeg    and 

Dewet 

(By  John  M.  Cummings) 

Michigan's  Senator  Vandenberg  believes 
the  nominees  of  the  next  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  will  succeed  President 
Roosevelt  In  the  White  House. 

All  the  signs  and  portents  of  the  times,  he 
is  convinced,  indicate  that  the  swing  away 
from  the  party  in  power,  as  manifested  in 
the  November  elections.  wUl  continue  and 
perhaps  reach  its  peak  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1944. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  Interesting  to  find 
the  Senator  running  a  blue  pencil  through 
his  name  on  the  list  of  potential  candidates 
for  the  nomination.  Still,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  self-sacrifice  is  the  cry  of  the 
hour,  ard  the  man  who  buries  his  light  under 
a  bushel  today,  might,  in  a  year  or  so,  become 
something  of  a  ball  of  fire. 

The  Michigan  statesman  has  joined  his 
Ohio  colleague.  Senator  Taft.  before  the 
sacrificial    altar.    Some    time    ago,    Senator 


T.KFT  placed  his  calling  card  on  the  bottom 
step  and  announced  to  the  assembled  wor- 
shipers he  would  not  be  a  candidate 

Senator  Taft  and  Senator  Vandenskrg  were 
aspirants  for  the  nomination  in  1940.  So, 
too,  was  Tom  Dewey,  the  Governor-elect  of 
New  York.  Dewey  has  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  sen'e  out  his  4  years  as  Governor, 
and  this  has  been  accepted  by  Republican 
patriots  as  meaning  his  name  will  not  be 
presented  to  the  delegates. 

Wci.dell  Willkle.  the  nominee  of  the  1940 
convention,  is  yet  to  be  heard  from.  Per- 
liaps  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  explain 
he  will  not  be  among  th6se  present  when  the 
list  of  candidates  is  posted  in  the  market 
place. 

Mr.  Willkle  has  sacrificed  a  great  deal  since 
the  last  campaign.  For  one  thing  he  appears 
to  have  sacrificed  the  support  of  a  lot  of  Re- 
publicans who  were  among  his  ardent  sup- 
porters 2  years  ago. 

There  Is  considerable  available  timber  in 
the  party,  said  Senator  Vandenberg,  in  ex- 
plaining his  position.  The  November  elec- 
tions pushed  to  the  front  a  number  of  lik- 
able lads  worthy  of  examination  as  prospec- 
tive leaders.  The  Senator,  however,  has  no 
candidate.  He  explained  that  as  a  noncan- 
didate.  he  felt  he  could  be  of  greater  service 
In  seeing  to  It  that  the  right  man  was  chosen. 
In  this  he  was  different  from  Senator  Taft, 
In  hanging  up  his  own  hat,  Taft  pulled  down 
the  dicer  of  Ohio's  Governor  John  W.  Brick- 
er.  Senator  Taft,  from  all  accounts,  Is  con- 
vinced that  Governor  Brlcker  is  a  man  of 
destiny. 

As  Senator  Vandenberg  remarked,  in  pass- 
ing, the  next  18  month?  will  see  a  lot  of 
changes  in  the  count;;  ^!  re  and  more,  the 
Impact  of  the  war  wili  te  ;e:t  and  things  may 
get  around  to  a  point  where  even  the  retiring 
Senators  might  deem  it  advisable  to  get  back 
in  the  Presidential  field. 

The  same  goes  for  Tom  Dewey,  whose  spirit 
of  self-effacement  might  not  be  quite  so 
acute  a  year  hence.  And  you  can  never  tell 
what  Mr.  Willkle  will  do. 

Trial  balloons  have  been  sent  aloft  for 
Leverett  Saltonstail,  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Harold  E.  Stassen,  Governor  of  Min- 
nesota. They,  presumably,  are  among  the 
men  Senator  Vandenberg  will  watch  from  his 
post  on  the  top  rung  of  the  fence. 

The  administration's  conduct  of  the  war.  if 
hostilities  are  still  in  progress  at  convention 
time,  or  the  problems  of  peace.  If  the  global 
struggle  shall  have  been  ended,  will  play  an 
Important  part  In  the  selection  of  a  candidate 
and  the  drafting  of  the  platform. 

It  is  because  of  these  considerations,  in  our 
opinion,  that  some  of  the  prospective  candi- 
dates at  this  stage  of  the  game  prefer  to  re- 
main as  far  in  the  background  as  possible. 
Candidates  first  In  the  field  are  the  first  to 
draw  fire.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  an  issue  that  might  look  pretty  hot 
this  Christmastide  could  be  cold  and  clammy 
a  year  from  now. 

Mr.  Rocsevelt  took  a  lot  of  time  to  make  up 
his  mind  whether  to  seek  a  third  term.  For 
months  on  end  he  had  the  country  guessing. 
Some  citizens  were  convinced  he  would 
not  defy  the  anti-third-term  tradition.  But 
in  the  end  the  President  stepped  ou:  i  > 
candidate,  apparently  on  the  theory  be  v.ub 
tlie  only  available  Democrat  to  carry  on  in  a 
warring  world. 

Some  such  consideration  might  prompt 
Senator  Vandenberg  or  Senator  Taft  to 
emerge  from  their  self-lmix-:~ed  retirement. 
It  is  our  notion  tha-  M:  D.  a  \  v.  ill  keep  in 
touc^i  V'.-"-):  train  schtciajis  ov.;  of  Albany. 
And  Mr  \V aaae,  no  matter  what  part  of  the 
world  he  may  l^e  in,  v,all  hear  the  call  If  it  is 
sounded. 

So  let  \is  not  get  unduly  excited  over  men 
who  are  not  candidates  as  of  this  day  and  date. 
Far  better  to  remember  there  are  only  8 
more  shopping  days  before  Chris-^mas, 
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HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT   .T 

Wednesdav.  December  16.  194 

:.L    MICHr  :-I- -■!      M/  Speaker, !  have 
the  honor  lo  lepiesent  in  this  Congress 
one  of  the  outstanding  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  the  country.    As  a  f.irr 
myself,  the  present-day  prob>  •.- 
operator   of   the  family-sized   Ti 
brought  home  to  me.   These  p:    'o\ 
so  thoroughly  understood  by  ih-. 
whom  I  represent  in  Congress, 
less  of  their  vocation,  that  it  is  dff5cult 
for  them  to  understand  why  somf 
rules,  regulations,  and  rationing  :. 
force  should  be  so  rigidly  applied 
industry.    Generally  speaking,  ti.- 
that  possibly  the  Congress  is  not  advised 
as  to  their  problems  and.  if  advised,  is 
not  sympathetic. 

Surely  the  Congress  is  advisee;  ,.^  to 
the  plight  in  which  agricultur  t:r.ds 
itself  at  the  m.oment;  and  if  t;.  C  n- 
gress  realizes  the  true  situation  3f  our 
food  producers  and  neglects  or  lefuses 
to  do  anything  about  it.  then  the  Con- 
gress IS  opjen  to  censure. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  f^  'ike  up 
the  time  of  the  House  by  rep  /  .::  the 
facts  with  which  we  are  all  faxiiliar. 
The  case  has  been  thoroughly  diat  nosed. 
It  is  the  prescription  writer  whose  serv- 
ices are  now  demanded.  I'  :-  <''  no  use 
to  protest  against  conaiuor.^  unless 
something  is  done  about  it.  One  of  the 
real  threats  to  agricultural  proquction 
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is  the  lack  of  proper  farm  help 
notice  I  do  not  say  "farm  labor. ""    f  make 
this  distinction  because  the  op.T 
the  farm  in  these  days  rec,  ,.: 
than  ordinary  labor.     I:    r*  ;;;: 
ingenuity,  trr.-.nir.r  and  -  xp-'  :•  n 


farmers  car 
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and  the  fiber  necessary  to  carry 
home  and  in  the  war  effort.  r!|o.;d'">d 
they  are  given  the  equipment   .  r  i  '-e 
help  to  do  the  job.     Ships,  '.,:..< 
and  men  in  the  service  are  u.-^t  .t^ 
the  sustaining  food  is  forthcomi:j-:    and 
the  sooner  the  administrators  nT.d 
reaucrats    in    Washington    real,  j*'    tn.s 
fact  the  sooner  this  war  will  be  :  |i      -ht 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

It  is  not  only  unsound  but  it  f>  silly 
to  take  all  expenenc-d   h-:; 
larr:    '-"^  p.iv  the  farmer  n.   ' 
to  d'"':iy  r.nr.  :r.ach:n^ry.  *■  ;:. 
fertilizer   :ind    a'  :!>■  -,in>'  t.: 
increased  prod.;.:'.:   n     N--. --r 
is  just  what   i<  h:;pp-n:n^   i 
hour.    Thei-  l■.;l^  b'-'t  n  ?.  da.: 
hf-r-^  ;n  th^-  Can;:r-v,^  dar.n^ 
V.''  •■K^  t<'lnn;  '.;-  of  Ih-'  larc- 
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be  unwilling  to  recognize  these  facts  to 
the  extent  of  doing  anything  about  it. 
We  are  told  that  there  is,  and  will  be,  a 
shortage  of  dairy  products;  yet  the  au- 
thorities in  charge  of  production  seem 
blind  to  the  fact  that  a  dairy  herd  in 
the  slaughterhouse  will  produce  no  more 
milk. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of 
the  House,  the  farmers  in  Michigan  are 
genuinely    alarmed.    This    is    best    evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  a  few  days  ago  a 
large  delegation  of  outstanding,  substan- 
tial farmers  came  all  the  way  to  Wash- 
ington at  their  own  expense  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  presenting  their  case  to 
those   in   Washington   who,   they  justly 
feel,  should  give  sympathetic  considera- 
tion to  their  necessities.    Most  of  the 
members  of  this  delegation  came  from 
my  congressional  district.    I  knew  them 
personallv     The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   Mr  ToLAN],  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect  Committee    Investigating   National 
Defense  Migration,  granted  them  a  hear- 
ing  before  his  committee   and  showed 
them    every   consideration.    Their   case 
was  succinctly  presented  by  their  attor- 
ney, Oliver  J.  Golden,  of  Monroe,  Mich., 
who,  in   one-two-three  order,   made  it 
clear  why  this  delegation  had  come  all 
the  way  to  Washington  seeking  assist- 
ance.    Other  members  of  the  delegation 
testified.    After  all  had  been  heard,  a 
young  farmer  arose  in  the  committee  and 
expressed  appreciation  for  the  hearing, 
but  insisted  that  the  delegation  had  come 
to  W  !-'r  ington  for  action.    He  asked  this 
per:.nt:.:  question:  "Now,  gentlemen  of 
the  Congress,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

That  young  farmer  was  right.  Hear- 
ings, talk,  speeches,  and  sympathy  will 
not  help  the  farmer  to  operate  his  farm. 
He  must  have  something  of  substance 
now  if  the  crops  are  to  be  grown  next  sea- 
son. It  is  perfectly  useless  to  talk  now 
and  then  act  when  it  is  too  late.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  no  legislation 
can  be  enacted  before  the  new  year.  It  is 
also  recognized  that  imder  existing  law 
the  President,  through  his  administra- 
tors, has  authority  to  remedy  this  situ- 
tion  by  Executive  order.  Such  an  order 
can  be  made  effective  immediately,  and 
the  farmers  of  the  country  are  hoping 
for.  and  requesting,  such  an  order. 

The  group  of  Michigan  and  Ohio  farm- 
f  •^.  to  which  I  have  referred,  brought 
vv;th  them  a  petition  signed  by  over  700 
genuine,  operating,  dirt  farmers.  This  is 
not  the  usual  petition.  It  was  circulated 
by  the  farmers  themselves  and  signed 
only  by  practical,  actual  farmers.  It  was 
presented  to  the  Tolan  committee  and 
made  part  of  the  records  of  that  com- 
nnttee.  It  has  been  presented  to  the  De- 
partm.ent  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Man- 
pv.v  :■  Commission.  Pursuant  to  the 
privuegf  granted  to  me.  I  am  including 
it  in  these  remarks.  The  petition  is  as 
follows: 
r     '   -■  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

We  zhe  undersigned  fanners  from  the 
Sn.-e^  of  Michigan  and  Ohio,  do  by  these 
rrcaent.'i  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
S'ates  to  give  consideration  to  the  following 


matters,    and    take    action    for    the    relief 
thereof : 

(a)  Aside  from  industrial  processing,  which 
Is  incidental,  all  foodstuffs  are  produced  on 
farms.  Foodstuffs  are  as  essential  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war  as  muni- 
tions. 

(b)  We  believe  the  situation  with  respect 
to  continued,  adequate  farm  production  to  be 
very  grave.  This  condition  arises  from  the 
wholesale  withdrawal  of  farm  labor,  both  by 
industry,  and  by  the  administration  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  by  local  selective  service 
boards. 

(c)  We  feel  that  the  reports  of  State  and 
Federal  employment  agencies  have  been  mis- 
leading, in  the  sense  that  they  conveyed  the 
impression  of  adequately  fulfilling  all  local, 
farm  labor  demands. 

(d)  We  believe,  from  experience  in  our 
locality,  that  auction  sales  and  sales  of  farms 
are  100  percent  higher  in  the  last  3  months 
over  such  sales  in  the  same  3  months  last 
year.  Most  of  these  sales  are  announced  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  being  unable  to  secure 
farm  labor,  the  farmer  Is  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. Dairy  herds  are  being  sold,  many  of 
them  for  beef,  because  the  herd  owners  are 
no  longer  able  to  secure  help.  For  the  same 
reason,  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  soybeans, 
sugar  beets,  and  corn  are  still  unharvested 
In  our  State.  That  this  situation  is  con- 
stantly growing  worse  would  indicate  that 
unless  checked,  farm  production  in  1943  will 
be  reduced  to  the  danger  point. 

We  do  not  condemn  local  draft  boards.  To 
our  knowledge,  such  boards  have  not  as  yet 
received  any  specific  instructions  from  Gen- 
eral Hershey  with  respect  to  the  deferment 
or  exemption  from  military  service  of  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  work.  Selective-serv- 
ice boards  are  subjected  to  extremely  severe 
criticism  for  the  deferment  of  what  they 
may  deem  essential  farm  labor,  and  they  are 
not  bulwarked  with  any  authority  in  the  form 
of  a  specific  order  to  show  to  their  critics. 
We  have  Information  that  General  Hershey 
has  said  that  under  the  present  status  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  he  has  no  authority  to 
issue  any  general  order  of  deferement  of  any 
class  of  citizens,  and  that  such  authority 
must  come  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

We,  therefore,  petition  the  Congress,  that  If 
Congress  is  convinced  of  the  above  threat  to 
agricultural  production,  that  it  amend  the 
Selective  Service  Act  to  provide: 

1.  That  all  men  who  have  never  been  en- 
gaged In  any  other  occupation  except  that 
of  agriculture,  be  deferred  for  fixed  periods, 
and  as  long  as  such  men  shall  continue  in 
regular  agricultural  occupations. 

2.  That  the  type  of  farm  labor  referred  to 
in  paragraph  1  that  is  now  in  tl:ie  armed 
services,  and  in  this  country,  being  'villing  to 
return  to  farm  labor,  be  released  for  such 
purpose.  We  do  not  believe  that  either  of 
these  classes  should  be  permanently  deferred 
and  released,  for  no  action  should  be  taken 
to  permit  agricultural  occupation  to  become 
a  hideout  for  the  luipatrlotlc. 

3.  That  there  be  substituted  for  ".he  present 
selective-service  boards,  manpower  commis- 
sions the  members  of  such  c<immiESlons 
to  be  salaried  and  give  their  full  time. 

4.  That,  Congress  not  being  sa-lcflcd  that 
the  above  suggestions  constitute  a  remedy 
it  pass  such  necessary  amendatcry  or  new 
legislation  as  will  adequately  protect  agricul- 
tural production,  so  that  It  may  te  adequate 
to  properly  support  the  war  effort,  and  we 
respectfully  ask  that  this  action  te  taken  as 
speedily  as  possible,  because  the  Injuries  are 
not  only  threatening,  but  are  already  effective. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  h(  reunto  at- 
tached our  names  and  addresses  as  of  tv.a 
28th  day  of  November  1942. 
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Ifr.  fl|)6akfr,    :n    ron'"lii^'i<^n,   I    plead 

vnth  those  in  a\ilh.-Titv,  and  ir,  a  positinn 
til  lie'.p,  tln't  ti:e  Am'T'.rari  farmer's  im- 
m.rd;a'*"''  ;ir^ib!env--  b''  :'r{'(vjv.i7p(\  and  tViat 
}.-■  br  ;u:;)vvrd.  -■.;f!iv':en*  rt:bb<  r,  suf!ir:ent 
i:a.^ra.n-.  tuf!;i„-ent  .  quipni^'nt,  and  suf!:- 
cuT.'  h'  '.V  tn  nijk-  ■■:•':'■■  that  this  war  is 
not  1''?!.  by  mi.smanai^fnu  nt  and  mi.sdi- 
rf'c'i'd  t  Oort  on  the  heme-  Iront.  The  buy> 
cut  ynrid<"T  ar*^  dome  the;r  par',  and,  m 
th'j  nam'"  of  patiaitism  and  tannmon 
sense,  we  should  pern.u'  'hf  farm-'r^  here 
to  do  Uieir  part. 
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Solution  of  India  Question  Seen  as 
Military  Necessity 

yxTT.yisios  of  remap?:.^' 
HON.  JL4NNETTE  RANKIN 

Or    \;  i  NT  ^:..^ 
1^    TliE  HOUSE  Ol-    Kt:;  r:E^^KNrAT!\-E..: 


Wednesday,  Deccvi^c-  l'- 


^ij 


Miss  RANKIN  of  Mi>n'ap..i  Mr. 
Speaker,  unri  r  !•  av.  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  HEror.D.  I  -nchide  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Robtit  P   Martin,  from 

the   \Va>luni.aiin    Tr.nes-Hcrald    of   No- 
vember I'l    iy4J: 

MlITTMiY     NF.rFS.SITY 

^By  Rcberi  P.  Marf.n) 
KUNMING,  CHINA,  November  21.— Any  suc- 
cessful defense  of  India  or  the  reopening  of 
the  Burma  route  for  supplies  to  China,  where 
Ihey  can  be  used  i.  b...:  advantage  against 
the  Japanefcc,  depti.U-i  upi-u  solution  of  the 
Indian  political  question. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  virtually  every 
Allied  military  leader  questioned  by  this  cor- 
respondent in  India  and  China.  One  of  the 
best  informed  of  these  officers  said: 

•'China  needs  supplies.  The  United  States 
needs  Chinese  bases  from  ■which  to  strike  the 
Japanese. 

INDIA    COOPERATION    NEEDED 

"We  need  an  active,  cooperating  India— a 
strong,  producing  base  with  manpower  suf- 
fused for  attack  and  fighting  for  the  United 
Nations,  not  against  Britain." 

To  speak  of  India  as  -'restless"  Is  an  undcr- 
fitatement.  Hundreds  are  arrested  dally  for 
demonstrations  Most  schools  are  still  closed. 
In  Ahmedabad,  workers  are  still  striking,  de- 
spite near-starvation  conditions.  All  direct 
railway  service  between  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
was  halted  for  the  last  2  weeks  in  October,  due 
to  sabotage. 

Derailments  were  common  elsewhere,  in 
Bihar  ai.  ;  M.:!:.-  ;».-.-ants  have  taken  over 
entire  arc..-  ;n  :.;  r.:-.:.t;a  and  the  British  have 
been  forced  to  send  m  trocps.  As  soon  as  the 
military  comes  in,  disturbances  break  out 
el-'sewhere. 

PP.O-AXlS  CROUPS  ACTH'E 

iifcause  most  Congress  party  leaders  have 
been  arrested  bv  the  British  for  seeking  In- 
dian independence.  pro-Axis  groups  are  gain- 
ing control  of  local  organizations  of  Indians 
in  many  locations. 

Much  of  the  early  rioting   \v;i5  caisru   bv 
Axis  rympathizers  or  agents  who  n,   v.ci  !!;'■ 
demonstrating  crowds  urging   t^ieni    k     t  .k 
violent  measures.     This  gni;;-  >  ^'    -v;:)^  m 
pow'T    br^-nii'-p   rf    constant    rauiLM.-t-^    i:om 
Tois'.  '      Ii.:.-k    k      Manila,     Singapore,     and 


,  mU''':iXf-<  that  the  "liberating 
Ir.a  a  w  :!  be  Indian  and  not  Jap- 
h!;e>.  Uiii*  J.a M.  i.i.s  no  territorial  demands 
iu.d  I.J  c-i.ii.  tc  fush  Ir.dians. 

Chinese  propaganda  regarding  Japanese 
Etrocitles.  and  the  Nipponese  economic  pol- 
icy has  had  .'■  v  rilcct,  but  not  on  the  In- 
dian masses.  But  statements  that  Japanese 
Imperialism  is  more  excessive  than  British 
imperialism  have  no  appeal.  One  prominent 
Indian  leader  said: 

I  :  tn  Judgment  is  clouded  by  hatred  of 
Br.Ui.i..  and  there  is  no  real  appealing  infor- 
mation sliowing  the  uuth  of  Japanese  repres- 
sions in  occupied  countries." 


.A.usbi:.r.i  in  the  United  States  Aru-y 
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i-ese-controlled      points.       Tint 


HON  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN    IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vicdntxdaij.  DcLember  16.  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Cahfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker  incur  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  herewith  a  statement 
by  the  .Austrian  Labor  Committee  urg- 
ing th.il  Au  aiaiis  residing  in  America 
serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  America 
under  the  command  of  United  States 
officers  and  tmder  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  rather  than  in  any  other  manner: 

THE  SERVICE  OF  AUSTRIANS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ARMY  — A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  AtTSTRIAN  LABOR 
COMMITTEE 

On  November  20  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished a  special  article  from  Washington, 
giving  the  impression  that  the  Secretary  of 
War,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson.  was  somehow 
connected  with  a  private  committee  formed 
by  Austrian  monarchists  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Otto  Hapsburg.  In  the  face  of 
many  misunderstandings  provoked  by  this 
story,  it  seems  to  us  mdispensable  to  give  a 
clear  .statement  of  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Austrian  labor  committee  regarding  the  serv- 
ice of  Austrians  In  the  United  States  Army: 
1.  Austrians  residing  in  the  United  States 
of  America  are  serving  in  the  United  States 
Army.  Every  day  our  comrades  are  being  in- 
ducted into  the  Army.  Of  course,  they  fulfill 
all  of  their  duties  In  the  war  of  the  United 
Nations  against  the  Axis.  They  are  inspired 
by  the  most  ardent  wishes  that  the  final  de- 
feat of  nazl-ism  and  fascism  may  become  a 
reality  as  soon  as  pos.sible. 

2  As  we  learn  from  newspaper  releases 
concerning  statements  by  the  Secretary  of 
War.  M"  '=:'^:-nson,  the  United  SUtes  Depart- 
ment '-!  V.  •  considers  it  useful  to  form  for- 
eign special  units  within  the  United  States 
Army  (con.«isting  of  American  citizens  of 
Norwegian.  Filipino.  Austrian,  and  Japanese 
extraction).  We  do  not  assume  the  right  to 
utter  any  opinion  on  this  question  of  purely 
military  organization.  But  seeing  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Hapsburg  agents  to  misuse 
these  measures  for  the^r  own  narrow  politi- 
cal aims,  v.e  are  convinced  that  the  bt  s 
solution  remains;  all  under  the  commsnd  ol 
United  States  officers,  und?r  the  United 
States  fla>'  u  it  r  the  oath  being  taken  :.. 
a!l   United  S'ates  soldiers. 

a    Under  the  silly  pretext  of  helping  re- 
cruiting, the  Hapsburg  agents  formed  a  mili- 
tary  committee   headed   by   Otto   Hapsbiurg. 
These   attempts   of   monarchist   propaganda 
I   will  be  rebuked  by  all  who  cUng  to  the  re- 


publican constitution  of  Austria  But  it  is 
necessary  to  declare  at  the  outset  that  any 
appearance  of  monarchist  or  Fascist  elements 
in  the  planned  Austrian  special  unit  Is  bound 
to  provoke  the  strongest  opposition  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Austrian  people  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  republic.  There  is  the 
distinct  danger  that  the  struggle  against 
Hitler  would  be  serioxisly  hampered  if  even 
the  suspicion  should  arise  that  Hitler's  de- 
feat would  be  followed  by  a  monarchist  res- 
toration. AU  peoples  who  in  1918  freed  them- 
selves from  the  Hapsburg  rule  as  well  as  the 
Austrians  would  revolt  against  its  restora- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  any  experi- 
ment of  this  kind  would  greatly  endanger  a 
lasting  peace  in  Europe. 

4.  We  feel  authorized  in  making  this  state- 
ment the  more  since  the  Austrians  residing  m 
Great  Britain  share  our  view.  The  Austrians 
serving  in  the  British  Pioneer  Corps  were 
granted  the  opportunity  of  a  free  vote  on 
this  question  by  the  British  authorities. 
They  refused  by  a  majority  of  90  percent  to 
serve  under  the  Austrian  instead  of  the  Brit- 
ish flag.  We  are  convinced  that  a  vote  taken 
among  the  Austrians  serving  in  the  United 
States  Army  would  have  the  same  result. 

The  war  situation  is  too  serious  to  tolerate 
Otto  Hapsburg's  play  with  an  "own  flsg."    Re- 
actionary Intrigues  of  a  small   monarchlstic 
clique  are  too  obvious  in  this  propaganda. 
Austrian  Labcr  Co.%;.vnr-EE. 
Friedrich  Adler. 
Chairman,    former    member    of    the 
Austrian  Parliament. 
Juuus  Dkutsch, 
Former  member  of  the  Austrian  Par- 
liament, former  Secretary  of  War 
X7i  the  Austrian  Gcvernment. 

WiLHELM   ELXENBOCEN, 

Former  member  of  the  Austrian  Par- 
liament, former  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  Austrian  Government. 
New  York,  November  20,  1942. 


Ci-rpdnniS    Grettmts   of    Ho!'y    Stover 


EXTF.N'-^ION    (  :F  REMARKS 

HON. SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

IN  THE  fcfc.N.^.T'E   OF    iliE    in: TED   PTATT:S 

Wednesd-^.y,  December  16  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  November  30) .  1942 

Mr.  LUCAS.  !v!:  T  ■sldent,  I  ask 
unanimcus  con.seiK  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  Christma.s  greet- 
ings sent  by  my  dear  friend,  Holly  Pcvrr. 
This  is  an  unusual  request,  but  t^t  icr- 
vent.  patriotic  appeal  of  II;  S" .  ver's 
Ch!:>:i:]us  ereetmg  is  :- ■  t  x-'-  \.:rui\3.l  that 
1  l-p.  -i;;--:fi"d  :n  n-,ak,;ng  liv  yqu".^'" 

T'hf's  b'-inc  I:"  '■■':■■ '-ction.  ih"  ev.'-f.-.v.s. 
(-;-,;■<    \v  i>    '•'■!,■> ■]■' ci   '"   b»-   I'M'in'fd   in   'he 

F>T-c,-,t  '1     ,  •-,  ♦■■■■' ■  I  w^  ■ 

194  2-1943 

The  caissons  roll  on — the  v. !  ie  ^■r'.r'  in 
a  death  struggle.  We  are  in  up  ic  -ur  m  Is.. 
The  holidays  are  dark  and  gloomy  days — but 
let's  look  for  the  s.:vpr  Inirp 

Loyal  America).-  .-.d  d'.-v  i  vt-r  I^ere  The 
boys  in  the  air,  on  tin  >c.=  ;>:..i  '..:.  ;:  f  f-  .:--! 
are    busy   over   tliere      Vv'e    ;-:i'    a:,:    ■:,::•.•£;  — 

Oiif  i=:n\  Or.f  purpose.  U'  Jivt;,.  in  r:i4: 
Gr.il)  r  I-  ;,^r:i  rope.  Keep  ::;  r...g-nt:  f:f.  a 
fit:    •  ;  t     -      a  (iiorus  of  130,000.000  ^     €(- 

F:,.iji    ::.'.:  L  ,„:.;   and  F^'^?  *''f  nrnriiM-i' .'  n. 


Ai:iTi  Arpp:xr)ix  t< 

Snia'li  Ba^ineis  Goes  to  War 
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EXTExN'SION   OF   RE?.lAHKr 

OF 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 


IN  THE  SEN.\TE  Of    THE    VNITED    -  T  • 

Wedne.'idaii.  December  16  (legislative 
ol  Monday.  November  30' .  l':'4J 

Mr.  McCARRAN  Mr  President  I 
unanimou.-.  consent  to  r.a-.  t  printed  ii'. 
Record  an  address  entitled  "Small  B 
ne.v  (•  -  •  ■  'Vvr"  which  \v:i>  cIpV.:-. 
by  M..:-i-  W.  ILirnson  before  :..*■  :'iirth 
conference  of  American  small  b  ;  .i.ess 
orpanizations.  at  th--  Ho'-;  R  ;  'j-lt. 
New  York  City,  on  L>cp:r;o.r  10,  1942 

There  being  no  ,o>ition.  tiv:  .iciress 
was  ordered  to  be  pi  >riied  m  ti.o  Rt  !■  >rd 
as  follows: 

As  we  approach  the  most  critical  yejr  In 
the  history  of  our  Nation,  you  who  represent 
small  business  find  yourselves  caught  in  the 
same  swift  and  inexorable  tides  of  ch  inge 
that  total  war  has  brought  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth. 

May   1    ask   you    today    to  remember 
fortunate  you  are  compared  with   son* 
those  others?     Perhaps  your  many  protjlems 
cf  bvisiness  at  war.  difficult  and  compl 
they  seem,  will  then  shrink  against  the 
ground  of  that  vast  human  tragedy  in 
rope  Asia,  and  Africa.     Your  cities  and 
are  not  reduced  to  rubble.     Your  home 
factories  are  not  twisted  with  shells. 
children     are     not     starving.     Your     \ 
mothers,  and  sisters  are  no*,  lined  up 
a  wall  and  shot:  and  ycu  yourselves  are 
freemen  in  a  free  country,  instead  of 
less   puppets,   driven   to   violence    with 
terror,    and   hatred.     Your    problem    is 
how  you  will  live,  not  whether  you  will 
For  that  you  are  thankful. 

Because   all   American    business  once 
small,  because  you  represent  e.«pocialIy 
free  spirit  of  initiative.  Independence 
prise,   and   hard   work   that    has        i: 
United   States    strong   enough    to    :,.^, 
storm  unafraid    I  deem   it   an   honor 
here  and  a  privilege  to  talk   with  you 

May  I  first  review  briefly  for  yoil  the 
strange  position  m  which  you  find  your  elves 
and  then  suggest  to  ycu  some  thing^  you 
may  be  able  to  do  about  it? 

SECOSVAJtr   CONSIDCTVT:     N^    V.rST   NOT   Bll  FOd 
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In  adjusting  ourselves  to  a  total  war 
omy.  I  think  the  first  thing  to  remem 
that  all  we   worked  and  struggled   for 
to   Pearl    Hartxjr.    all    our    habit.s   of 
working  and  thinking,  are  now  forced 
a  secondary  position      Our  survival  a.* 
viduals,  as  retailers,  wholesalers.  Jobbor= 
ers.  manufacturers,  is  secondary      F  " 
commercial  survival  of  the  towns,  co 
cities,  districts  and  areas  we  serve,  is 
dary.     This  15  war  to  the  death.     The 
thing  that  matters   Is   victory  with 
for    the   United   States   of   America    anjl 
other  United  Nations 

But  even  though  these  matters  are 
dary  at  the  moment,  they  must  r,  t 
gotten.     Enterprise,    and    small    b  ;s.'  tj-.^ 
particular,  must  not  be  hopelessly  p.ir 

What  is  the  outlook  for  small  busmc 
year?     The    Under    Secretary    of    Comjv 
tells  us  there  will  be  .300.000  less  retai 
cems  or  a  total  of  only  1.500.000  in 
by  the  end  of  1943.     If  you  are  squeez 
t*een  price  ceilings,  low  inventories 
of  nc'-p  on  one  side,  and  h:gh  taxes  and 
J     costs  on  the  other,  you  recognize  the 
truth  of  this  estimate 

Even  if  you  succeed  In  staying  In  buklnes?, 
there  is  no  guaranty  that  you  can  gej  any- 
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thing  to  sell.     Sales  in  all  retail  stores  are 
expected  to  drop  an  average  of  about  13  per- 
cent in  fiscal   1943   as  compared  with   1941. 
Following   are   the   percentages   of   expected 
loss  in  various  lines;  New  and  used  car  deal- 
ers.   84    percent;    household    appliances    and 
radio.  71  percent;   heating,  plumbing,  paint 
and  electrical.  50  percent;  filling  stations,  10 
percent;   lumber  and  building  materials.  40 
percent;   farm  implements,  33  percent;   auto 
accessory  dealers,  29  percent;  hardware  stores, 
25  percent:  shoes.  12  percent;  men's  and  boys' 
clothing,   10  percent;   department  stores.   10 
percent;   family  clothing  and  women's  wear. 
9  percent;  variety  stores.  8  percent;  fuel.  ice. 
and   fuel   oil.   8   percent;    miscellaneous    (In- 
cluding  second   hand),   5  percent.     Sales  of 
all  retail  stores  are  expected  to  decline  from 
a  total  of  $26,500,000,000  in  the  first  half  of 
1942    to    $22,000,000,000    in    the    first    half   of 
1943.     The  number  of  small  independent  re- 
tail stores  in  declining  lines  represents  about 
one-third  of  all  these  units. 

In  the  wholesale  field,  since  March  of  this 
year,  inventories  have  been  liquidated  at  the 
rate  of  $100.000000  a  month;  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  expects  a  7  percent 
drop  in  sales  for  the  first  half  of  1943  as 
compared  with  1942.  Sales  of  Irreplaceable 
goods  have  caused  a  rapid  reduction  of  in- 
ventories. 

The  same  situation  exists  for  small  manu- 
facturers not  converted  to  war  production. 
Here  are  ^ome  production  figures  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  next  June  30  as  compared 
with  1941.  In  durable  goods,  the  percent  of 
civilian  production  will  drop  from  65  percent 
In  1941  to  9  percent  In  1943;  and  nondurable 
goods  will  drop  from  92  percent  to  61  percent. 
Thus  many  of  you  are  facing  this  great 
question:  "Must  I  send  my  business  to  the 
wall  or  can  I  send  it  to  war?  " 

SM.\LL    BUSINESS    WILL    BE    SQCEEZED     BY    TAXES 

Whether  your  business  goes  to  war  or  to 
the  wall  or  Just  squeezes  by  between  empty 
shelves  and  price  ceilings  to  victory  and 
peace,  there  is  one  factor  in  your  problem 
which  you  should  ponder  with  care,  because 
It  applies  not  only  to  war  business  but  to 
peace  business  and  to  the  whole  future  of 
our  American  enterprise  system. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  next  year  you  are 
going  to  be  squeezed  not  only  by  the  impact 
of  war  on  your  lives  but  by  the  biggest  tax  bill 
m  American  history.  You  cannot  do  much 
about  priorities.  You  can  do  something 
about  tbe  huge  waste  of  money,  time,  and 
labor  caused  by  Inefficiency  and  extravagance 
in  the  spreading  bureaucracy  of  Washing- 
ton. Let  me  give  you  some  facts  which  vitally 
atPect  your  financial  ability  to  weather  the 
storm.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Nonessen- 
tial Expenditures  reports  that  the  Federal 
Government  now  has  over  2,700.000  civilian 
employees  and  the  number  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  3.000  a  day.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  war  the  total  was  only  917.000.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  first  World  War  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  had  a  total  of  917  employees; 
in  this  war  the  War  Productions  Board  al- 
ready has  built  up  a  staff  of  19.000  employees. 
You,  gentlemen,  are  paying  part  of  that  huge 
wage  and  salary  bill;  if  you  don't  already 
know  it,  you  surely  will  by  next  March  15. 

On  Armistice  Day.  1918.  there  were  30  Gov- 
ernment agencies  compared  with  81  now. 
The  Agriculture  Department  now  has  81.645 
employees — 4  times  as  many  as  in  1919. 
There  are  47  497  employees  in  the  Intarlor 
Department — three  times  as  many  as  in  1919. 
The  new  Federal  agenciess  created  since  1932 
have  252.853  employees.  Next  year,  squeeze 
or  no  squeeze,  you  will  pay  part  of  their 
wages. 

This  fiscal  year  we  will  spend  an  estimated 
$80  000 .000 .000  for  war  and  nonwar  purposes. 
Of  this  amount  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
estimates  that  $74,000,000,000  will  go  for  war. 
Admitted  nonmllitary  expenditures  will  total 
a  little  more  than  $6,000,000,000.  This  is  the 
1    fiscal  1943  cost  of  Federal  bureauaacy  with 


its  81  Interlocking  agencies,  its  1.594  branch 
offices,  and  its  2,700.000  employees. 

DUPLICATION  OF  DUTIES  IN  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Ycu  should  not  be  misled  into  believing 
that  Federal  funds  earmarked  for  war  neces- 
sarily go  to  war.  In  fact,  a  substantial  part 
of  the  $74,000,000,000  of  war  expenditures  will 
be   wasted. 

As  an  example  of  the  endless  Federal  dupli- 
cation which  you  must  finance,  let  me  say 
that  the  Government,  in  Its  role  us  the 
Nation's  number  one  planner,  is  trying  to 
plan  through  each  of  the  81  executive  agen- 
cies some  phase  of  the  pcst-war  order. 

Well,  you  may  ask.  who  is  runnlrg  this 
country,  the  Congress  we  elected  or  the  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch?  It  is  true  we 
have  had  mostly  government  by  agencies  in 
recent  years  but  signs  are  stirring  on  Capitol 
Hill  which  indicate  that  the  new  Congress 
will  take  definite  steps  early  next  \ear  to 
take  back  control  over  the  Federal  spending 
process  and  keep  a  closer  checkrain  on  the 
prodigal  agencies.  This.  If  It  occurs,  will  be 
an  excellent  thing  for  victory,  for  peace,  and 
for  you  as  taxpayers. 

The  fact  that  we  entered  this  war  after  a 
decade  in  which  Federal  expenditures  had 
more  than  doubled  was  due  not  alont  to  the 
great  depression;  it  was  due  to  the  illusion 
by  millions  of  Americans  that  Federal  money 
Is  unearned  money,  that  It  comes  o  it  ol  a 
factory  like  a  can  of  sardines.  Well,  it  isn't, 
and  it  doesn't;  and  before  this  $250,000  000.000 
war  is  paid  for  we  shall  all  be  quite  impressed 
with  this  fact. 

Our  great  production  record  shows  we  are 
beginning  as  a  Nation  to  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  this  war  must  be  won.  A  little  later  we 
shall  likewise  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  It 
must  be  paid  for  out  of  income — yovirs  and 
mine.  That,  too,  will  be  an  excellent  thing, 
because  it  will  show  us.  in  hard  casn.  that 
duplicating  bureaucracy  costs  more  than  it  a 
worth;  that  we  can  do  things  ourselves  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  hiring  the  Government 
to  do  them;  that  political  control  of  the  eco- 
nomic process  is  a  threat  to  democracy;  and 
that.  11  democracy  falls,  the  citizen  himself 
and  no  one  else  will  be  to  blame. 

AIMS  or  CITIZENS'  EMERGENCY  COMMITTEE 

The  Citizens'  Emergency  Commi  tee  of 
which  1  am  treasurer  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee member,  comprises  more  than  UOO  out- 
standing leaders  In  various  walks  of  Ameri- 
can life.  The  committee  Is  engaged  In  a 
Nation-wide  program  of  public  educfitlon  to 
reduce  waste  In  government  and  awaken  cit- 
izens to  the  fact  that  political  plus  economic 
and  financial  control  over  our  people  destroys 
their  democracy.  Why?  Because  any  gov- 
ernment, under  any  name,  which  controls 
your  llvellhexid  controls  you.  Therefore  if 
we  wish  to  hold,  after  peace,  the  freedom  fcr 
which  we  pour  out  our  wealth  and  the  lives 
of  our  youth,  we  are  faced  with  two  task^: 
First,  we  must  stay  solvent;  and.  second,  we 
must  rescind  the  great  war  powers  granted 
to  executive  agencies.  We  must  demand  that 
Congress  cut  to  a  minimum  the  war  and  civil 
bureaucracy,  pay  off  the  public  debt  as  fast 
as  possible,  reduce  borrowing  to  a  minimum, 
and  return  to  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  There 
Is  no  other  way  to  keep  free. 

The  42,000.000  citizens  who  will  file  in- 
come tax  returns  next  March,  many  of  them 
owners  or  employees  of  small  business,  can 
do  much  to  arouse  their  Congress  to  the 
serious  financial  plight  of  the  Nation.  The 
war  alone  means  a  staggering  but  necessary 
blow  to  these  taxpayers;  the  war  plus  our 
multiblllion  dollar  bureaucracy  should  be 
enough  to  shake  them  out  of  their  beds  and 
put  them  on  the  first  train  for  Washington. 
These  Federal  taxpayers  mast  know  what's 
going  on;  they  and  their  organizations  must 
know  where  they  want  the  new  Federal 
Budget  reduced  and  why.  They  must  in- 
struct their  Congressmen  accordingly.  They 
cannot  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  tco;  they 
cannot  say.  "Oh.  lets  cut  the  other  fellow's 
appropriation  but  please  don't  toucli  mine." 
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omy;  if  you  don  t  *  xi>  -  i 
Ing;  if  you  know  ;,_:...-  i  .  _ 
don't  bet  from  the  Government  and  gettlna 
a  lot  of  regulations  you  never  bargained  fc.^ 
when  you  cast  your  last  vote.  1  suggest  you 
write  to  the  Citizens'  Emergency  Committee 
and  get  on  their  mailing  list.  They  will  keep 
you  regularly  informed  on  the  appropriations, 
expenditures,  and  functions  of  your  Govern- 
ment. 

This   is   war  to  save  democracy;    but  war 
alone  will  never  save  it.    Only  an  alert  citi- 
zenry can  do  that.     The  new  Congress   w  n 
be  waiting  to  hear  from  you  after  Jam: a:     t 
Tell  them  where  you  want  bureaucracy   re- 
duced or  eliminated.     Ask  tlum  where  your 
money's  going  and  why.     If  enough  of  you 
will  do  this,  I  am  confident  that  in  a  few 
months    you    and    those    sane    and    sensible 
men  In  Congress  who  believe  In  sound  gov- 
ernment will  Join  with  the  Byr.d  Committee 
on   Nonessential    Federal   Expenditures,    and 
strip  V.'ashington  down  for  quick  victory  in 
1943.    In  so  doing,  you  will  lighten  the  Ux 
burden   on   small    business.     You   will   help 
not  only  to  hasten  victory  but  also  to  keep 
American    democracy    strong    through    the 
storm  and  ready  to  build  a  better  world  when 
the   war   clouds   break   and   the   sun   comes 
through  again. 

In  conclusion.  I  respectfully  suggest  to  you 
assembled  gentlemen  that  you  endorse  and 
lend  ycur  active  support  to  the?  work  of  the 
Citizens'  EmergLncy  Committee,  that  ycu 
sponsor  the  good  work  being  done  by  Senator 
Byrd  and  his  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction 
of  Nonessential  Expenditures,  and  by  Senator 
Ttdings  and  his  committee.  By  cooperating 
•with  all  these  agencies,  official  and  unofficial, 
you  will  be  doing  your  part  tc  preserve  our 
freedoms  of  enterprise  and  American  way  of 
life. 

You  should  notify  all  concerned  that  small 
business  demands  the  end  of  "government 
as  usual,"  that  you  will  not  tolerate  Federal 
nonessential  spending,  duplication  end  over- 
lapping of  bureaus  and  employment,  or  so- 
called  social  reform.  You  should  exercise 
your  rleht  of  petition  and  demand  emphati- 
cally the  end  of  waste  and  inefiviency  to  the 
end  that  victory  may  t>e  hastened. 
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E ; , '    ;.••;; : i  ' !  ic  desired  goal,  the  im- 
p^ri^ir.  luiiui'  uf  civilian  morale  must 
not  be  overlooked.    We  must  remember 
that  m(  n  arc  human;  that  constant  toil 
without  aii'v   rt  ( :-eation  not  only  breaks 
downn  civil:;!!!   ir. -rr^Ie  V-ut  hampers  the 
speed  and  aicuiacy  on  the  production 
line.     Man   must   have    diversion   from 
his  daily  toil.    He  must  take  time  off  to 
see  a  show,  a  baseball  game,  £.  football 
game,  or  a:;'   K.iid  of  recreation.    We  all 
know  the  i  *.!:(:  i-    :ke  a  doctor's  shot  in 
the  arm — hi.:;i...:r.::.g  and  a  real  morale 
builder — a  viia;  fa-  lor  in  our  var  effort. 
Germany,    Enpiand.   Rus.sia,    Knd    Italy 
are      maintaining      sports      programs. 
America  has  always  been  a  leader  in  the 
world  of  sports.    Many  of  our  stars  of 
the  diamond  and  griduon  are  real  heroes 
today  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world. 

In  the  furtherance  of  our  'w  ar  effort.  I 
urge  the  United  States  A:  n.v  a:  -i  \avy  to 
determine  this  vital  question  once  and 
for  all.  either  to  abandon  sports  for  the 
duration,  or  to  set  up  a  fitting  program 
to  help  build  the  morale  of  120.000,000 
Americans,  the  brothers,  sisters,  fathers, 
and  mothers  of  the  10,000,000  men  soon 
to  be  in  the  services. 
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Ml'  'v\'LIss  Ml',  .^praKfr.  yestt':u..y. 
C;,.  ;cr  F':  ;■  ■  'i;  Ma^'Man'  !"^r:-r  ul  liie 
WasniMglun  Re(i^■^:,Il:■  N,.i  oi.^^i  Profes- 
sional Football  Lra  i"  cliampions.  and 
one  of  At.- ricas  outstanding  sports 
figures  n:<ui  ■  a  timely  .'Statement  in 
which  he  a:.-' a  i.-.r  Ci.--,  i;:,:ncnt  to  as- 
sign >pi^!.i'u:    ^purts  a  talavte   p:;:!   In 

th.''  \^Ai   V-'-^-  ::  :i:'i- 

\\i  a;i  Kii-w  trat  thp  ;:-an-'--:i'-u^;ai: 
policy  is  out  f  -r  t;-  c  i-a-  n  I  l^iinly 
believe  in  many  o:  !!■•'  :'a':  n-'^'  :■('■:  ::!a- 
tions  for  the  conservat;  ■::  ;.:...  t  q:,  i!  dis- 
tribution of  our  present  .-.  r-'p^y  1 1  food 
products,  and  so  forth,  a:..l  ;  ;-:  <  '<  '-it  ;•:'> 
possible  mti.r.iuriary  tt-ndt  n.ac^,  i  n-ah/j 
that  all  ('1  t:>,  C  .!u;r(:,.-.nii-!,.  m.  n  i".  the 
factonea.  lu  uit  m.iiCo,   e.ciy  cz/uiun, 
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Mi.  ;£i,LaKer,  having 
:>v?ak  before  a  farmers' 
ra  .'.  ;■  '■  ;:.. a  r  tne  auspices  o:' thr  Fann 
i£t.:u;.l;,  Aa::,a,usiration  at  S}..a::-ta!a.)am' 
County  Courthouse,  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
on  Friday  morning.  December  18.  1942. 
and  advanced  copies  of  my  proposed 
speech  having  been  requested  by  the 
press,  and  this  being  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  under 
unanimous  const;.:  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RECohD  a  copy  of  my  speech 
for  said  occasion: 

My  friends  of  Spartanburg.  I  am  indebted 
to  your  good  chairman.  Roy  J.  lillison.  and 
his' associates  for  the  high  honor  I  have  on 
this  occasion. 

Since  mv  investment  with  your  authority 
to  sit  in  that  high  parliament  at  the  Nation's 
Capital  there  has  been  no  opportunity  to 
visit  among  you. 

War  clouds  were  eminent  and  the  storm 
fury  broke  just  a  year  ago. 

It  has  been  the  duty  of  the  Congress  Just 
closed  to  formulate,  finance,  and  put  Into 
operation  the  greatest  military  program  in 
world  history 

I  should  nkr  tc  ir/.k  '.'.an  you  In  detaU 
about  the  wa.-  but  iv.\  v  iai..i\  purpose  today 
Is  to  ppeak  with  you  as  farmers  m  your  pa- 
triotic efforts  with  the  war  program. 

On  the  firing  line  today  are  three  very  es- 
sential groups,  without  which  w?  could  not 
rn-rv  thi'  war  to  a  surres^rful  ronrlurion  I 
^pfiiK  ol  Uit-'  lau.i  ;a    Tie  a.  u^fO   l'.aci"a   \^..' 


does  the  actual  fighting,  the  worker  In  the 
war  plant  who  manufactures  the  materials 
of  war,  and  the  farmer  who  produces  the  food 
and  fiber  to  feed  and  clothe  the  other  two 
groups  as  weU  as  the  civilian  population. 

All  three  groups  are  necessary  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  It  v,culd  be  foolish  to  say 
that  one  is  any  more  important  than  the 
other.  Each  is  a  vital  cog  in  our  war  ma- 
chine, and  without  any  one  of  the&e  three 
the  machine  would  not  operate. 

The  value  of  the  fighting  man  in  the  war 
is  self-evident.  To  him  the  country  pays 
tribute  In  many  ways.  V/e  know  that  the 
future  of  this  country  rests  squarely  upon 
his  broad  shoulders. 

I  think,  too.  that  most  of  us  realize  the 
importance  of  the  man  in  the  war-production 
plant.  The  fact  that  we  give  prelerence  to 
essential  war  workers  when  it  comes  to  draft- 
ing men  for  the  Army,  is  proof  ai  itself  that 
we  do  realize  his  value. 

I  am  not  so  sure,  however,  that  we  have 
always  realized  the  Importance  of  the  fanner 
in  the  war  effort.  The  realization  is  just  be- 
ginning to  dawn  upon  the  mass  of  American 
people  that  the  farmer  is  one  of  the  vital 
cogs  in  the  war  machine,  that  he  who  tills 
the  sou  is  as  essential  as  he  who  operates  the 
machine  or  fires  the  gun. 

We  are  met  here  today  to  present  awards  of 
merit  to  a  group  of  farmers  who  have  made 
an  outstanding  conUibuticn  to  the  war   of 
production.    This  occasion  Is  symbolic  of  the 
growing  recognition  to  faxmers  all  over  the 
country.    Some  days  ago,  the  leadmg  citizens 
of  Orangeburg  county  sponsored  a  "farming 
for  victory"   celebration  to  give  recognition 
to  South  Carolina  farmers  for  their  valuable 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  in  1942.    Same 
of  ycu  may  have  attended  that  fine  gather- 
ing.   I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  attend  the   Orangeburg  meet- 
ing, but  1  am  informed  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  successful   meetings   of   Its   kind   ever 
held  in  our  State.    May  I  remind  ycu  that. 
though   one   of   the   smallest   States,   South 
Carolina  occupies  a  tremendously  important 
place   in  the  Congress,  since  we  have  both 
chairmen  of    the    Agricultural   Committees, 
Elenatcr  SMmi  and  Congressman  Pvlmek. 

Other  meetings  have  been  held  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
the  Thanksgiving  harvest  season.  It  is  most 
gratifying  that  the  American  fanner  at  last 
Is  receiving  the  recognition  he  so  richly  de- 
serves, and  is  beginning  to  reap  the  just  fruits 
of  his  toil 

The  American  farmer  is  the  most  capable 
and  efficient  in  all  the  world.  This  year  he 
established  a  new  record  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  exceeded  his  1941  effort  by  about 
12  percent.  It  was  not  only  the  largest  agri- 
cultural production  in  American  history,  but 
it  was  also  the  best  planned.  Successful  pro- 
duction in  agriculture,  as  in  industry, 
depends  upon  certain  factors.  Volume  alone 
is  not  sufficient.  We  must  have  the  right 
kinds  of  products  in  the  right  amounts.  Cer- 
tainly, we  need  to  plan  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  we  plan  industrial 
production. 

I  want  to  say  now  that  I  am  proud  c!  :l':f' 
record  made  this  year  by  the  140,000  fara  .  - 
In  South  CaroUna.  To  help  relieve  the 
threatened  oil  shortage,  South  Carolina 
farmers  Increased  their  production  of  peanuts 
from  6,000  tons  in  1941  to  mere  than  23.000 
tons  this  vear.     Da:  aa-  :;.-   fa^t  11  months  of 
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r>ne-half  milltcn  bushels  la^c  year  to  morn 
than  3.000  000  bushels  in  1942.  Ycu  also  In- 
creased your  corn  production  by  nearly  a  mil  ■ 
lion  bushels.  At  the  same  time,  you  were  abl  > 
to  produce  705  000  bales  of  cotton,  which  is  al  ■ 
most  up  to  yuur  10-year  average  production . 

These  Increases  occurred  in  the  commodi- 
ties for  which  there  is  now  the  greatest  de- 
mand We  do  net  need  more  short -stapls 
cotton  or  wheat  because  we  have  vast  sur- 
pluses of  these  commodities  In  our  ever- 
normal  granary.  We  do  need  more  meat,  mor; 
poultry  and  dair^-  products,  more  fruits  an  1 
vegetables  for  processing,  and  more  oil  crop;  . 
Because  South  Carolina  farmers  are  patrlo".' 
and  because  they  are  good  businessmer.  I 
know  they  will  continue  to  produce,  the  crof  s 
needed  to  win  the  war. 

You  people  here  today  represent  a  farii 
group  which  is  making  its  maximum  contri  - 
butlon  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  Each  cf 
you  who  receives  financial  assistance  th:— ■.:c-. 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  i.^  -;  ;^ 
a  good  Job  of  farming  Your  operations  a;e 
based  on  a  sound  farm  plan  and  an  equal' y 
sound  home-management  plan.  At  the  b<  - 
ginning  of  each  year  you  sit  dow^l  with  yov  r 
county  farm  and  home-management  supei  - 
visors  and  make  a  virtual  blueprint  of  yotr 
intended  farming  operations  for  the  yea-. 
Th's  plan  includes  not  only  what  crops  yoa 
will  grow  and  in  what  amounts  but  also  wh£  t 
livestock  you  will  maintain  and  what  fooc  s 
you  will  can  from  your  garden. 

In  other  words,  you  plan  the  work  of  yov  r 
farm  plant  just  as  the  industrial  man  plar  s 
the  work  of  his  plant.  Someone  said.  'Plan 
your  work  and  work  your  plan."  Yes;  I  am 
proud  of  the  contribution  you  are  making  lo 
the  fight  against  the  enemies  of  freedom  and 
liberty. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  the  fight  is  won. 
But  you  knew  as  well  as  I  do  that  we  fa<e 
even  more  difficult  times  in  1943.  The  Jcb 
of  the  farmer  is  going  to  be  greater,  not  on  y 
because  he  must  prcduce  more  but  becau!  e 
he  will  have  less  with  which  to  do  it.  It  s 
net  going  to  be  possible  to  sclve  the  lab<ir 
problem  overnight.  I  believe,  in  fact,  th:  t 
there  will  continue  to  t)e  a  farm-labor  shor  - 
age  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war.  (if 
course,  we  can  take  steps  to  alleviate  t'  - 
problem,  such  as  by  the  shifting  of  L< 
between  areas  and  similar  steps  that  m. 
the  best  use  of  the  labor  available.  Howev  t, 
no  cne  will  deny  that  an  over-all  labor  shcr  - 
8ge  will  Continue  to  ex:st. 

Farmers  also  are  going  to  have  Increasirg 
difficulty  in  obtaining  fertilizers  and  oth(  r 
supplies.  We  are  going  to  do  everything  po!  - 
sible  to  see  that  farmers  get  what  they  need. 
But  you  mu.'st  remember  that  there  is  only  a 
limited  amount  cf  these  materials,  and  th?  t 
there  must  always  be  a  proper  balance  in  tY  f 
iis^  of  such  materials,  for  example,  betwi  ■  i 
fertilizers  and  munitions. 

Whenever  you  are  not  able  to  obtain  all  tlie 
fertilizer  you  would  like  to  have.  Just  n  • 
member  that  the  part  you  didn't  get  is  beirg 
used  to  drop  on  Berlin  or  Tokyo  in  the  form  ^f 
bombs 

Another  shortage  that  farmers  face  is  in  • 
equipment  line.     Farm  machinery  already 
l)eing  rationed,  but  you  wlU  be  able  to  obtai^i 
most  of  the  equipment  you  :       '      f        a 
ccntibute  directly  to  the  war  tf  L. 

again,  a  proper  balance  must  be  mamtainil 
between  use  cf  the  metal  which  goes  into  tt  e 
farm  machinery  and  that  which  goes  into  tie 
impl-'ments  of  war. 

1  ''  Secretary  cf  Agrictolture  has  given  tlie 
f.irmer.s  cf  South  Carolina  a  big  assignmer  t 
in  1£>43.  He  has  asked  that  you  produce  ne^  t 
year  620  OOO.OOO  pounds  of  milk  and  29.0u0.0(0 
dozen  eggs.  He  has  askeci  ycu  to  raise  nearjv 
11. OOO.OOO  chickens  a:.C  '.  >  jOO  hogs.  H. 
flski:;g  that  yo<i  nUn  125  jOj  acres  cf  pc:: 
and  harvest  2o  0  .i  re-  ,1  soytjeans  for  vit. 
i.e- '".'-':'.  ■■;' 

■^:--'- ■     t  V.'.::     ?,-'     b.<    ea.=y    to    rt.i 

71. 1  .r  achieveu.e;::  v.:.  ;tq...:e  the  best  eilc;  U 
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cf  every  farm  family  in  the  State.  You  prob- 
ably will  not  be  able  to  meet  these  war  goals 
unless  you  make  some  adjustment  in  your 
farming  operations.  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  can  make  your  best  contribution  to  the 
war  by  increasing  your  acreage  of  cotton  next 
year.  Besides,  Increasing  of  cotton  would 
not  be  making  the  wisest  use  of  your  land  in 
most  cases. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  disparage  the 
growing  of  cotton.  The  agriculture  cf  South 
Carolina  is  founded  upon  cotton  production. 
But  too  much  cotton  can  be  Just  as  serious 
as  too  little  cotton,  especially  In  wartime. 
By  planting  within  your  cotton  allotments  cr 
^  ven  below  these  allotments  in  some  cares. 
I  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  use  the  remain- 
j   der  of  y  Tur  land  to  produce  war  crops. 

Last  Saturday  cotton  farmers  all  over  the 
country  voted  en  the  question  of  retaining 
cotton  marketing  quotas  for  the  coming  year 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  more  than  85 
percent  of  the  farmers  voting  favored  reten- 
tion of  the  cotton-quota  program,  and  in 
South  Carolina  the  favorable  vote  was  more 
than  90  percent  This  is  most  encouraging, 
and  to  my  mind  it  means  that  southern 
farmers  are  going  all-out  in  the  war  effort. 
I  think  the  cotton  vote  is  an  indication  that 
you  farmers  here  in  South  Carolina  are  going 
to  meet  your  war  goals  and  produce  those 
chickens  and  eggs  and  hogs  and  milk  to  feed 
cur  armed  forces  and  these  of  our  allies. 

Ycu  have  often  heard  it  said  that  food  and 
fiber  will  win  the  war  and  write  the  peace. 
I  believe  that  Just  as  much  as  I  believe  that 
we  are  fighting  for  the  great  principles  of 
liberty.  Hitler  has  realized  for  a  long  time 
the  importance  of  agriculture  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  war.  I  do  not  like  to  believe  it. 
but  I  am  afraid  that  Germany  today  is  much 
better  prepared  In  the  food  line  than  we 
think  she  is.  Experts  who  have  studied  the 
situation  say  that  the  Germany  cf  th?  World 
War  II  is  in  a  much  better  situation  from 
the  food  standpoint  than  was  the  Germany 
of  25  years  ago. 

I  do  not  make  these  remarks  with  any  idea 
of  frightening  you.  But  I  do  feel  that  we 
might  as  well  face  the  facts  and  realize  that 
this  war  is  going  to  be  a  long  hard  struggle, 

I  '.-.ave  faith  In  the  Amcric;  n  farmer,  just 
-  I  have  faith  in  the  American  fighting 
man  and  the  American  laborer,  I  have  no 
doubt  about  the  ability  of  the  American 
farmer  to  do  whatever  he  Is  called  upon  to  do. 
He  will  meet  his  responsibilities  because  he 
loves  this  land  of  liberty.  He  believes  in  the 
principles  of  American  democracy.  He  be- 
lieves in  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, freedom  from  want,  and  freedom  frcm 
fear. 

I  do  not  know  when  this  war  will  end  but 
I  do  know  how  it  will  end.  The  American 
people  and  their  brave  allies  will  see  to  it 
that  the  power  of  the  Axis  tyrants  is  forever 
banished  from  this  earth. 


North  Dakota,  .-Mirost   .Alone   Anion?   iSe 
I        States  ot  the  Union.  Enioy;  Nr  Pa-t  of 
the  Nation.s  War  Spcndiii^  . 
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highest  among  the  States  in  November  In 
percentage  of  War  Savings  sales  against 
their  quota.  It  has  remained  constantly 
near  the  top.  and  there  can  be  no  chal- 
lenge against  its  contribution  of  man- 
power to  the  armed  forces  of  the  Nation. 
Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
among  the  States  of  the  Union  when  the 
Government  spends  its  vast  resources  in 
camps,  air  bases,  or  other  aspects  of  our 
war  effort. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
append  hereto  a  second  letter  which  I 
have  directed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  en  this  important  ques- 
tion and  its  effect  upon  the  State  of 
North  Dakota: 

Congress  of  the  UNm:D  St.\tes,  j 

House  of  Representatives.        i 

Washington.  D.  C,  December  16.  1942. 

To  the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,   i 

President  of  the  United  States,  | 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  Under  date  of 
July  27,  1942,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  ycu,  set- 
ting forth  certain  pertinent  facts  concern- 
ing my  State  of  North  Dakota  that  appear  to 
show  a  discrimination  against  that  State,  JLn 
the  first  paragraph  of  that  letter.  I  said  !to 
you  this: 

•'Fully  appreciative  of  the  magnitude  of 
your  responsibilities,  I  should  not  want  to  add 
1  ounce  additional  weight  to  your  burdetn. 
At  the  same  time.  I  cannot  fall  to  attempt  to 
repre.sent  the  people  of  my  State  la  every 
respect  in  the  United  States  Congress.  As  I 
survey  the  situation  to  which  I  now  direct 
your  attention.  I  can  conceive  of  no  one  to 
whom  I  can  write  who  will  understand  better 
the  nature  of  my  appeal  and  the  general  con- 
cern of  the  pecple  of  my  State." 

I  restate  those  sentiments  here  to  you  tiD- 
day.  Even  in  the  face  of  the  ever-increasing 
problems  that  come  to  you  for  solution,  I 
cannot,  in  justice  to  my  State,  fail  to  fur- 
ther present  to  you  the  questions  and  ex- 
pressions that  come  to  me  from  the  people 
of  North  Dakota.  In  doing  so,  it  is  my  hope 
that  ycu  will  turn  this  letter  over  to  some  of 
your  subordinates  for  their  attention,  know- 
ing full  well  that  you  cannot  concern  yourself 
with  these  matters  now. 

In  my  letter  of  July  27  I  asked  that  you  con- 
sider the  feeling  which  my  people  bad  of  dis- 
crimination against  the  State,  which  was 
accelerated  when  they  viewed  the  obviously 
enormous  expenditures  being  made  in  the 
neighboring  Slates  of  South  Dakota.  Mon- 
tana, and  Minnesota.  We  have  always  been 
told  that  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  were  such  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  as  an  Army 
post  was  impractical.  When  we  have  pre- 
sented the  case  of  North  Dakota  as  a  desirable 
location  for  the  purpose  of  Air  Ccrps  Uaining 
we  have  likewise  been  informed  that  the  sea- 
sons were  too  short.  It  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile these  arguments  presented  by  the  various 
governmental  departments,  particularly  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  with  the  fact 
that  the  climatic  conditions  of  South  Dakota. 
Montana,  and  Minnesota  are  identical  in 
every  respect  with  North  Dakota.  South  Da- 
kota has  teen  given  two  large  air  bases  and 
the  Government  has  maintained  in  constant 
use  a  Cavalry  post,  knov/n  as  Fort  Meade. 
Great  Falls,  Mont  ,  Is  the  beneficiary  cf  great 
expenditures  in  air  bases,  and  Fort  Snelllng. 
Minn.,  has  continued  through  the  war  period 
and  the  preparation  for  war  as  an  Army  pos^t. 
North  Dakota  alone  in  the  States  of  the  Union 
stands  in  the  realm  of  disgrace  at  the  hands 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

You  graciously  turned  my  letter  of  July  27 
over  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  War,  Robert 
Patterson,  and  he  wrote  me  as  follows: 

'••  •  •  several  surveys  of  possible  sites 
in  the  State  have  heretofore  been  made.    Ai 
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the  present  time,  however,  no  training  activi- 
ties are  being  carried  on  by  the  fiying  training 
commands  at  points  so  far  north  as  North 
Dakcta.  The  temperature  and  v,eather  con- 
ditions, prevailing  during  many  days  of  the 
year,  prevent  the  State  from  being  Ideal  for 
air  training  activities.  The  question  of  loca- 
tions of  air  bases  Is  complicated,  among  other 
things,  by  the  necessity  that  such  locations 
be  made  in  relation  to  other  basus,  having  in 
mind  distances  between  bases  and  similar 
considerations, 

"So  far  as  Army  Ground  Forces  camp  ex- 
pansions are  concerned,  it  is  now  planned 
that  any  required  new  construction  will  be 
cf  tent  camps,  which  are  manifestly  unsuited 
to  the  climate  of  North  Dakota  and  adjoining 
States.  No  training  bases  or  facilities  for 
training  ground  force  units  In  preparation  for 
cold  climate  service  are  now  contemplated,  as 
existing  facilities  are  deemed  adequate  for 
this  purpose." 

I  feel.  Mr.  President,  that  I  cannot  be  fair 
to  the  people  whom  I  directly  represent,  nor 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  unless  I  once  again 
bring  this  matter  to  your  attention.  I  say 
to  the  people  whom  I  represent,  the  people 
of  North  Dakota,  because  I  am  today  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  communication  from  Mr.  Harold  N. 
Graves.  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.^ury,  wherein  he  informs  me  that  North 
Dakota  stood  highest  among  the  States  in 
November  in  percentage  of  War  Savings  sales 
against  their  assigned  quota.  It  Is  small 
wonder  that  these  people,  for  the  most  part 
farmers  who  are  suffering  severely  under  war- 
time labor  problems  and  wartime  gasoline 
rationing,  yet  who  willingly  give  to  the  war 
effort  every  dollar  they  can  spare,  feel  this 
discrimination. 

When  I  speak  of  fairness  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  Am- 
bassador Joseph  Grews  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber 7  issue  of  Life  magazine,  and  the  report 
on  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  released  In 
all  daily  papers  on  December  6.  Ambassador 
Grew  Informs  vis  that  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  Japanese  have  given  their  military 
personnel  complete  and  thorough  training  in 
every  type  of  climate  and  terrain  which  they 
might  encounter  in  their  aggression  against 
the  United  Nations.  The  reports  on  Pearl 
Harbor  contained  statements  to  the  elTect 
that  It  seemed  the  remarkable  accuracy  of 
the  Jap's  bombing  of  that  base  was.  in  all 
likelihood,  due  to  the  fact  they  had  built  a 
replica  of  Pearl  Harbor  in  one  of  their  in- 
land seas  and  had  practiced  their  aerial  at- 
tack until  they  had  achieved  perfection. 

Can  we  afford  to  meet  that  kind  of  prepara- 
tion without  like  thorough  preparation  of 
our  cwn?  Our  trcops  are  even  now  stationed 
In  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  We  do  not 
know  in  how  many  other  Arctic,  or  semi-Arc- 
tic regions  they  may  engage  before  this  war 
for  freedom  is  finally  won.  I  am  outlining 
military  training  below  which  is  particularly 
to  be  stressed  la  cold  climates.  In  countries 
of  level  qualities,  sometimes  snow-covered, 
and  in  areas  of  frozen  rivers  and  streams. 

The  psychology  of  troops,  their  physiologi- 
cal reactions  under  the  discomfort  of  heavy 
clothing  In  extremes  of  cold  temperatures, 
are  studies  in  which  armed  forces  must  be 
especially  Interested.  Only  through  the 
practical  training  of  the  troops  under  the 
conditions  to  be  imposed  can  efficient  opera- 
tional knowledge  be  gained;  this  through  the 
troop-hardening  acquired.  I  confess  to  a 
deep  Interest  In  an  army's  training,  and  can 
readily  understand  the  logic  cf  the  many 
different  forms  of  training  essential  to  the 
uniformed  services. 

It  would  seem  that  the  various  branches  of 
the  armed  forces  are  required  to  be  trained 
as  a  team,  as  an  Army  unit,  working  together 
through  realistic  maneuvers  In  cold,  snew- 
covered  areas.  Such  country  as  found  In  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  Is  peculiarly  fitted, 
during  the  winter  periods,  for  the  abcve- 
described  training  operations. 
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It  appears  to  me  most  definitely  that  the 
art  of  warfare  today  is  highly  techn.cal.    The 
numerous   branches  of  the   Army  are  com- 
posed of  combat  forces  necessary  to  the  entire 
team.     It  is  well  known  that  developments 
in  recent  years,  following  the  last  World  War, 
have  enhanced  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  Air  Force,  the  Armored  Force,  and  the 
Tank  Corps,  and  all  other  mechanized  forces, 
whose  work  compliments  one  another.    As  an 
example.  Mr.  President,  the  Air  Force  is  today 
charged   with   operations   in   extremely   cold 
climates.     Our  pilots,  all  young,  have  to  be 
trained  in  the  art  of  navigation.    They  must 
acquire  the  ability  to  cross  snow-covered  ex- 
panses, to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their 
planes  in  the  event  of  forced  landings  and  to 
survive.     It   must,   too,   be   true    that    they 
should  be  thoroughly  trained  in  how  to  secure 
rescue  from  outside  sources.    Care  of  the  en- 
gine of  the  plane  in  subzero  weather,  of  the 
complex   hydraulic   system,   maintenance   of 
aircraft,  the  use  cf  special  clothing  necessaiy 
In  their  flying  in  such  weather,  the  Installa- 
tion and  use  of  substituted  skis  on  normally 
wheeled  airplanes,  all  have  to  be   impressed 
upon  the  pilots  and  crews  of  aircraft.     There 
would  seem  to  be  no  way  to  accomplish  this 
except   through   practice   in    country   where 
climatic  conditions  are  similar.     This  could 
be  accomplished  in  North  Dakota.     While  we 
have  low  temperatures  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, it  is  always  bright  and  sunny  and  not 
generally  much  snow. 

Secretary  Patterson  spoke,  in  his  letter  to 
me,  of  the  "ideal"  climate.  I  do  maintain 
that  the  mcst  ideal  climate  Is  certainly  such 
climate  as  involves  both  summer  heat  and 
winter  cold. 

I  have  referred,  for  a  few  minutes  only,  to 
our  Air  Force.  Visualize  too  the  use  and 
training  of  paratroops,  the  most  modern  in- 
novation of  our  modern  war.  Our  Air  Force, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  consists  of  so  many  com- 
mands that  It  is  needless  for  me  tc  mention 
all  of  the  related  units. 

Among  other  branches  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, we  have  the  men  who  maintain  the  ma- 
chinery, the  trucks  and  special  wheeled 
equipment,  and  who  are  concerned  with  the 
maintenance  of  landing  fields.  Of  necessity, 
Ihey  must  learn  to  do  considerable  of  their 
Job  in  lands  such  as  Alaska.  Our  Tank  Corps, 
concerning  which  the  American  f)eople  are 
familiar  through  many,  many  columns  of 
public  print,  have  to  service  tanks  under  ex- 
treme conditions,  not  only  of  heat  but  of 
cold.  I  think  we  are  all  well  aware  of  the 
campaign  conducted  by  the  Russians  today 
against  the  Germans  at  Stalingrad.  The 
maintenance  cf  tanks,  of  trucks,  of  all  ar- 
mored force  vehicles  must  be  accomplished 
not  only  tinder  the  adverse  conditions  of  the 
battlefield,  but  also  under  the  many  adverse 
and  varied  conditions  of  weather.  We  have 
the  recovery  of  damaged  weapons  and  tanks 
and  trucks  and  airplanes  by  the  soldiers 
charged  with  their  maintenance.  The  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation,  if  you  please,  of 
machines  has  to  be  accomplished  where 
men's  fingers  become  numb  from  cold.  It  is 
not  possible  to  set  up  the  modern  machine 
shop  where  men  may  work  In  comfort.  All 
such  repairs  must  be  accomplished  on  the 
battlefield. 

The  only  method  by  which  troops  can  be 
Inured  to  the  discomforts  ahead  is  in  what  I 
call  the  ideal  climate,  weather  of  extreme  heat 
and  extreme  cold.  In  the  exact  conditions 
under  which  they  will  fight.  It  Is  well  known 
that  the  troops'  morale  is  as  Important  as 
food  In  their  bellies.  Mr.  President,  war  Is  not 
a  velvet  Job,  and  neither  is  it  practical  to 
train  for  it  In  comfortable  surroundings.  I 
feel  that  Secretary  Patterson  was  confused 
when  he  referred  to  "ideal"  weather.  The 
State  of  North  Dakota  assuredly  offers  truly 
Ideal  conditions,  I  might  refer  briefly  to  the 
training  of  the  Commando  troops  In  variable 
qualities  of  climate  and  terrain,  with  which 
all  nev,spaper  readers  are  familiar. 


There  are  many  training  subjects  which 
could  be  mentioned  in  detail  but  which 
would  unnecessarily  prolong  this  letter.  We 
have  the  bivouacking  cf  men.  the  furnishing 
of  supplies,  the  technical  practice  and  setting 
up  by  the  Medical  Corps  of  its  professional 
duties  in  the  operation  of  first-aid  stations, 
supervision  of  hygiene,  and  sanitation  for 
troops  grouped  together  under  restrictive  con- 
ditions, and  the  care  of  battle  casualties  un- 
der extreme  discomforts.  The  soldier's  health 
Is  not  any  small  part  of  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  military  man  in  full  possession  of 
his  physical  and  mental  attributes.  There- 
fore. I  should  think  It  would  behoove  every 
member  of  the  armed  forces  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  himself  physically  and  medically.  He 
should,  in  preparing  his  food  under  adverse 
conditions.  In  living  in  a  tent  or  other  shelter, 
be  able  to  so  harden  and  develop  himself  that 
he  will  always  remain  a  ccmbat  soldier. 

Secretary  Patterson  told  me.  in  a  letter  of 
August  15,  that  the  case  of  North  Dakota 
■would  be  given  mos':  careful  study.  I  cannot 
but  feel  my  State  has  been  denied  that  care- 
ful consideration.  It  seems  poignantly  evi- 
dent that  before  this  war  can  close  cur  men 
must  be  hardened  to  a  Spartan  degree,  and 
for  those  processes  of  training  I  sincerely  re- 
quest your  consideration  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota.  We  are  also  blessed  with  marvelously 
flat  land,  which  can  be  used  by  thousands  In 
the  training  period.  I  further  believe  that 
the  congestion  of  our  southern  railroads  and 
in  other  portions  of  the  country,  too.  Is  a  grave 
factor  which  must  be  considered  in  its  restric- 
tive Implications. 

I  mention  briefly  the  modern  art  of  camou- 
flage— the  contrasting  of  shades  and  colors 
against  the  background  of  snow.  This  Is  a 
subject  which  troops  must  be  trained  in. 
compositely  and  individually,  U  they  are  to 
survive. 

The  reason  for  the  length  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  this  letter  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  made  a  deep  and  careful 
study  of  authoritative  texts  in  order  to  be  In 
a  position  to  refute  the  age-old  charges  cf 
bad  climatic  conditions,  always  leveled  at 
North  Dakota.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  Secretary 
Patterson  and  to  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold,  of 
the  Army  Air  Corps.  I  shall  very  much  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  will,  after  reading  this 
letter,  direct  their  attention  to  It. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  cnce  again  assure 
you  of  the  deep  desire  and  determination 
of  the  people  of  North  Dakota  to  cooperate 
with  ycu  in  every  way  possible  in  ycur  able 
direction  of  cur  war  effort. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Charlzs  R.  Robertson, 

Member  of  Congress. 


.Addre<>  of  VicC'  President  Strsjio  O^mena, 
ot  the  PhiUppme  Isiands,  al  Ford  Ord, 
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OF 

:iON   RICHARD  J.  WLLC.4 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA-nVES 

WedJiesday,  December  16,  1942 

Mr.    VvTI  CII       Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave    to    txitnd    my    remarks    in    the 

Record,  I  include  a  speech  made  by  Vice 

President  Sergio  Osmena.  of  the  Philip- 

I   pines,  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  on  December  6. 

1942: 

It   is   a    great    pleasure    to    be    with    you 

1  today  and  be  the  bearer  of  the  most  cordial 
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greetings  from  the  President  o:'  tr.-  P 
pUies.  I  heartily  Join  him  in  w:h  r  . 
succee:. 

P  -  ient  Quezon  and  I,  toge'lur  am 
u.  -net.  came  to  this  cour.-.-,  -n 
to  continue  our  people's  struee'."  :  '  ' 
We  were  Impelled  by  the  convit  ,<  ri  t 
ultimate  redemption  of  out  country  ': 
cipally  in  the  hands  cf  the  United 
Tliroughout  the  long  and  perilous  'cu-n.v  I 
kept  thinking  cf  our  people  in  the  i-iaud.- 
eufferlng  the  ravages  of  a  cruel  Invasion.  I 
thought  of  the  loved  ones  I  had  tx)  le4«  I 
thought  of  the  soldiers  In  Bataan  and  C  ir- 
regldor.  In  the  Visayas  and  Mindanao,  th?; 
faces  grim  and  determined,  their  he:.ds  blocd  ■ 
but  still  high.  I  thought  of  the  desolatlc  r 
and  waste  that  had  been  wrought  upon  --u: 
land,  our  cities  and  towns  I  came  her*  for 
lorn  in  heart  and  heavy  with  grief. 

But  today,  as  I  visit  this  fort — find  y.  • 
In  high  spirits  and  see  the  marvelous  progress 
you  have  made,  a  wild  surge  cf  pride  filled  rrf 
I  felt  that  here,  on  the  other  side  of  t! 
Pacific  Ocean.  Is  a  Filipino  force  In  the  mak- 
ing, slowly  but  surely  growing  in  numbei 
and  strength.  Trained  by  highly  competer.1 
Instructors,  armed  with  the  most  mcderr 
weapons  of  war.  and  with  a  great  military 
uaditlon  behind  it.  this  force  is  destined 
play  an  important  role  In  the  redemption 
the  Philippines. 

The  Filipino  soldier  h.iN  teen  kao'*:.  : 
his  fine  military  qualities — for  his  discip  ii 
intrepidity,  skill.  Initiative.  seLf-rchanc  a: 
dcvoton  to  Ideals.  In  the  person  of  L^-j 
lapu.  he  first  revealed  these  qualitie-i  % 
he  resl£t«d  Magellan  and  his  Wdll-train-.'.  .1: 
better  armed  "conquistadcres  '  During  th 
Spanish  regime  he  was  the  main  pillar  in  th 
maintenance  of  peace  and  order.  Loyall 
and  brftveiy  he  served  in  punitive  expcditic 
to  the  Moluccas.  Indo-China,  and  other  far 
off  lands.  As  a  revolutionist,  fighting  f—  "- 
freedom  of  h^  country,  he  showed  rl 
determination  and  supreme  audacity  Amer 
lea  herself  learned  to  admire  his  fightlr 
6pj-it  when  the  Filipino-American  war  o 
1899  19C3  broke  out.  To  break  down  Fill 
pmo  resistance,  America  net  only  had  t 
Bend  an  expeditionary  force  four  times  largel 
than  her  own  standing  army  but  al.so  had  rej 
peatediy  to  assure  the  Filipinos  of  her  g- 
int-rntions  and  of  her  promise  cf  eventu 
liberation. 

Inlhe  present  world  struggle,  the  Fllipin 
soldier  haa  again  proved  his  mettle.  I 
Bataan  and  Corregidcr  he  fought  with  su 
preme  valor  and  horoL^m.  He  held  off — wi\. 
the  aid  of  equally  brave  and  heroic  Amerl 
can  soldiers — large  and  powerful  contin^en 
of  the  Mikado  s  armed  forces  He  upset  th 
enemy's  tim.?  table,  prevented  the  Ini-aii 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  delaye 
the  fall  of  Malaya,  Burma,  and  the  E- 
Indies 

In  the  history  of  the  En*'     r'  -'r     ?;■ 
pines  the  namea  of  two  men  o'uii.a    v 
bo^d  relief — President  Manuel  L.  Quezo:.    a. 
Gen   Douglas  MacArthur.     Tho  president  \<. 
the  soul  of  Philippine  defense:    the  gene: 
was  Ita  arm  and  head.     Wi  n    ilmcst  injci 
ous    fcrpsight.    Presidei.      Q  .-  ■    ;;    adopted 
plan  of  preparing  the  Filipino  people  m: 
tarl'y  so  that  they  might  shoulder  the  resp 
abilities  of  independence  In  1946.     And  wh 
war  caught   tht    Ph;"rp  ru-    '■>-•'  r-    ::    :::...: 
chance    to    prt-;   ::■     :u  :        Pre 
braced  his  people,  let       •  ..  .■: 
i-nd  Inspired  the  .soldiers  u  ;t.p 
unconquerable  -p.:  '   c:   t:     ^.: 
The  fine  -t  i;:r,\i':':  n   ..:.::  ' 
Philippine      : :; 
the  handiwcri: 

the  world's  greatest  soldur^,     blow 
tematically    t  • 
Into  one  o:  '  :> 
had  ever  seen 
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:..s  small  army  of  Filipinos 

d  off  for  4  long  months  an 

Three     times    larger,     ftilly 

p ported  from  the  air  and  the 

I-  ;d  f*r  lought  wUlingly  and 
'  i  .t  because  the  freedom 
I  d-  stake.  He  was  not  In- 
r::  ir.ent  by  Japan's  propa- 
A  •i:r.  if  Japan  overran  hla 
regimentation,  subjtigation, 
and  f  .;  :  ;.  ,i'.(  n  would  be  Its  Inevitable  fate. 
Tr..  i-..ip.::o  soldier  fought,  too.  out  of 
\  v.(.*v  r,.  the  United  States  of  America. 
L  :  d  -  Arrierican  guidance  the  Filipino  people 
r;dc)  ;.-.  the  short  period  of  40  years,  made 
Tpmendous  progress  In  the  political,  eco- 
:.'-r"'"  and  social  fields.  By  the  time  war 
bn  kf  r  they  were  one  of  the  most  ad- 
v'.i.r-d  nations  in  the  Far  East.  They  had 
><-n  I.s  and  hospltal.s,  roads  and  bridges, 
sanitation  and  health,  economic  prosperity, 
ard  a  relatively  high  standard  of  living. 
While  enjoying  complete  self-government 
under  the  Commonwealth  regime,  they  were 
also  confidently  and  enthusiastically  locking 
forward  to  complete  Independence.  All  these 
were  made  possible  because  of  America  s  wl.se 
policy  in  the  Philippines,  a  policy  which 
finds  no  parallel  In  the  history  of  Interracial 
relationship. 

^■^.en  this  war  ends  and  peace  is  again 
rf  ■  ' 'Hblished.  new  problems  will  face  us. 
First  of  all,  there  will  be  the  immediate  task 
cf  reconstruction,  on  a  scale  wider  and  more 
r^.tensive  than  ever  before.  Cities  and  towns 
■■111  have  to  be  rebuilt,  families  reunited  and 
rehabilitated,  peacetime  economy  set  up  and 
sd justed  to  new  conditions.  Then  there  will 
be  the  constantly  menacing  danger  of  social 
unrest  and  discontent.  There  will  be  eco- 
nomic dislocations  and  political  upheavals — 
all  natural  consequences  of  war. 

But  the  fundamental  problem  will  be  that 
of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  this  scourge. 
Mearis  and  measures,  mere  effective  than 
those  adopted  after  the  First  World  War, 
must  be  devised  to  enforce  law  and  order 
and  to  eliminate  and  destroy  any  possible 
seed  of  discord.  There  m.ust  be  no  scram- 
bling over  spoils.  Instead,  the  example  al- 
ready set  In  the  Philippines  must  stand  as 
.  sign  post  for  the  right  to  freedom  which 
-^  inherent  In  all  peoples,  whether  In  the 
Ecuthwett  PadSc  area  or  an3rwhere  else. 
That  Is  the  promise  that  springs  from  the 
spirit  cf  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

The  new  world  which  the  United  Nations 
will  buJd  must  be  a  world  of  harmony  and 
good  will,  freedom  and  security,  for  only  on 
such  foundations  can  lasting  peace  be  estab- 
lished. The  cordial  relationship  between  the 
United  Slates  and  the  Philippines,  a  rela- 
tionship tested  in  the  crucibles  cf  war  and 
P'-r  C'\  may  well  serve  as  the  example  for  a 
\^  r  d-wide  interracial  relationship  in  which 
greed  and  arrogance  are  eliminated  and  in 
their  place  symptathetic  understanding  and 
cordial  cooperation  established.  In  such  a 
n'- V  v'-'rld  of  freedom,  peace,  and  security, 
lilt  r,.<-  uf  the  Philippine  Republic  will  im- 
d  .  tr.iy  be  viu.l.  Fcr  it  will  be  the  Icgical 
na  :  ^tand  as  mediator  between  East  and 

w---  e.xplaining  the  one  to  the  other  from 
■.h*^  meeting  ground  of  Manila. 

li.ese  things  are.  however,  for  the  future. 
Our  main  concern  is  to  win  this  war.  We 
Filipinos  must  continue  to  contribute  the 
l>p>;  and  r.  s:  we  are  able.  We  mtist  recon- 
qu  T  ;;r  be.'  ved  Philippines  from  the  in- 
viidc-  y  :-.  1  '  rl^ht  the  enemy  wherever 
he  :11a V  bf  ;■  urid 

lh«  Fiiipino  soldier  of  today,  like  his  brave 
pr^':itres>  r>;  '^f  rid  must  be  ready  and  willing 
'o  fP  :  vx^  r  ■    :    the  world  in  defense  of 

hiiri  11  fr-'f  Ic:^!  Kid  ..'iTian  rights — for  life, 
P.ber'v  r-'.'i  inunii  (lenity.  From  what  I 
h.iv°  ^p"::  '  HI,. ,  I  . ^^  ,  nvinced  that  you  are 
fit  f'-r  il.r   ^>'at  ta.k. 


Sn  tne  Hunirrv  Mav  Know 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

M^.^N.LARL  I.  ClRTiS 

OF    NEBRASX.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTl'^ES 

Wednesday,  December  16,  1942 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 8, 1941,  with  sad  hearts  and  tears 
in  our  eyes,  yet  with  a  firm  resolve  and 
moved  by  righteous  indignation,  this 
Congress  pledged  the  resources  of  this 
country  to  the  winning  of  the  war  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged.  Since  that 
time  many  commendable  things  hav^a 
been  done.  The  j)eople  back  home  hav^ 
done  a  splendid  job.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
can boys  have  left  their  shops,  their 
schools,  and  their  farms,  and  gone  into 
the  armed  services  of  this  country.  No 
finer  soldiers  were  ever  mobilized  an./ 
place  at  any  time.  The  people  back 
home  have  carried  on.  They  have 
bought  bonds,  they  have  conducted  scrap 
drives,  and  have  done  everything  within 
their  power  to  win  this  war. 

The  record  for  oflBcial  Washington  is 
not  so  good.  There  is  in  tliis  Govern- 
ment a  group  of  men  whose  ideas  anl 
ideals  are  foreign  to  the  American  way 
of  life,  who  are  opposed,  tb  our  system 
of  free  entcrpris?  and  to  our  institution;, 
who  are  using  this  war  emergency  to 
further  their  own  programs.  Those 
men  were  not  removed  from  office  when 
we  entered  a  total  war.  They  are  there 
today  destroying  the  unity  of  He 
country. 

If  some  vile  individual  would  go  forth 
and  destroy  food  that  is  so  needed  for  tl'e 
men  in  the  services,  our  civilian  populs- 
tion,  and  our  allies,  he  would  be  branded 
by  a  certain  ugly  word  and  it  would  be 
declared  that  he  was  aiding  Hitler  and 
Tojo.  America  cannot  tolerate  sabotage. 
And  yet,  sf^botage  is  being  committed  by 
persons  holding  high  positions  in  the 
United  States  Government.  It  is  not 
being  done  with  the  arsonist's  torch  or 
with  a  bomb,  but  it  ls  being  done  by 
Government  regulations,  regulations  that 
destroy  the  things  that  we  need.  I  refer 
to  some  of  the  things  that  are  done  l)y 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  That 
office  is  overrun  with  intellectual  crack- 
pots, with  smart  alecks  who  think  that 
130.000000  people  are  guinea  pigs  on 
whom  to  try  out  their  maniacal  theories. 
Let  me  tell  you  why  I  say  that. 

Back  in  my  district  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  fixed  a  ceiling  price  on 
milk  at  10  cents  per  quart.  Other  prices 
went  up.  the  farmers  and  dairymen  could 
not  pay  the  wages  that  were  paid  by  the 
war  plants  and  they  could  not  hire  any- 
one to  milk  their  cows.  They  stated  their 
case  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, and  advised  that  office  that  if  they 
could  get  12  cents  per  quart  they  would 
be  able  to  hire  someone  to  milk  the  cows, 
care  for  the  cattle,  and  deliver  the  milk 
to  the  babies  and  the  men  and  women  in 
this  country. 

On  October  27,  1942. 1  .sent  a  teleerram 
to  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  Director  cf  the 
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Office  of  Price  Administration,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  to  Mr. 
James  Byrnes.  Economic  Stabilization 
Director,  setting  out  the  situation  in  re- 
gard to  milk.  The  telegram  to  Mr,  Hen- 
derson was  as  follows: 

October  27.  1942. 
Leon  Henderson, 

Price  Administrator: 
Upon  personal  investigation  here  in  Ne- 
braska I  find  a  very  grave  situation  In  refer- 
ence to  the  milk  supply.  Ceiling  price  placed 
upon  milk  is  such  that  dairymen  and  farmers 
cannot  hire  any  help  at  all.  Today  one  of 
the  largest  dairy  herds  serving  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
was  sold  at  auction.  Many  of  the  towns  face 
the  disposal  of  all  dairy  herds  serving  those 
communities.  If  the  celling  price  could  be 
raised  about  2  cents  per  quart  sufficient 
dairies  might  be  able  to  carry  on  so  that  our 
children  could  have  milk.  I  hope  that  you 
will  use  your  Influence  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion. 

Congressman  C.mil  T  Cvrtis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  day  I  have  not 
heard  from  the  O.  P.  A.,  neither  have  I 
heard  from  Mr.  Byrnes.  However,  on 
December  1.  1942. 1  got  a  letter  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which 

is  as  follows : 

November  28,  1942. 
Hon.  Carl  T   CtJRTi.s. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  CtJRTis;  This  will  acknowledge 
your  telegram  of  October  27,  asking  that  the 
ceiling  price  of  milk  be  raised. 

Under  a  ruling  effective  September  26.  re- 
gional offices  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration will  be  allowed  to  make  such  price 
increases  as  are  necessary  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  milk  shortages  resulting  from  speci- 
fied causes  in  localities  having  a  population 
of  less  than  100.000.  Price  adjustments  in 
larger  cities  will  be  made  by  the  national 
office  at  that  organization.  We  are  forward- 
ing a  copy  of  your  telegram  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  with  the  request  that 
they  do  all  that  they  can  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion In  Nebraska. 

The  Department  also  is  considering  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  designed  to  increase  incomes 
of  dairy  farmers  under  price  ceihngs.  We 
expect  to  make  some  announcement  along 
this  line  soon. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Department  will 
do  all  that  it  can  to  maintain  fair  prices  for 
milk  and  dairy  products. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Grover  B.  Hill. 
Assistant  Secretary. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  but  think  of  it.  in  this  day 
of  speed,  at  the  time  that  we  are  engaged 
in  waging  a  war,  a  Member  of  Congress 
can  get  an  answer  from  a  telegram  to  his 
Government  in  the  re: -,.:  k.ble  length  of 
time  of  1  month  and  4  days.  Such 
bureaucratic  efficiency  ought  to  be  re- 
warded. 

But  let  us  consider  what  ha-  happened 
to  the  dairy  farmers  of  Nebia  ka  ii  ;he 
meantime.  Dairy  after  dairy  closed  their 
doors.  One  of  the  large.st  dairies  that 
served  the  city  of  Omaha  sold  its  herd. 
The  Woodlawn  Dairy  at  Lincoln  sold  out. 
The  only  dairy  at  Pawnor  Citv  .snld  out. 
as  did  the  one  at  Frankip.  N-  b:  The 
suppliers  of  milk  in  my  home  to.'. :i  at 
Minden  were  unable  to  carry  on.  lie 
packing  plants  and  the  stockyards  tell  us 
that  thousands  of  dairy  cattle  throughout 
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the  United   States   have   been   sent   to 
slaughter. 

The  situation  that  I  have  described  in 
a  few  of  Nebraska's  towns  can  be  dupli- 
cated in  almost  all  of  the  communities 
of  Nebraska.  What  prevails  in  Nebraska 
prevails  throughout  most  of  the  agricul- 
tural area  of  the  United  States.  Stock- 
yard officials  and  packers  have  been 
alarmed  at  the  number  of  dairy  cattle 
that  have  been  sent  to  slaughter. 

Now  this  omnipotent  rule  or  ruin 
organization  known  as  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  announces  to  the  world 
that  they  must  ration  milk  and  dairy 
products  because  of  the  shortage.  Let 
us  grant  that  there  is  a  shortage.  Who 
created  that  shortage?  The  answer  is, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
accelerated  that  shortage  in  every  way 
that  they  could  within  the  last  6  months. 
This  crowd  who  wants  to  direct  the 
destiny  of  every  individual  surely  was 
not  so  blind  6  months  ago  that  in  their 
wisdom  they  decided  to  destroy  the  dairy 
industry  of  this  country.  Either  they  did 
not  know  the  results  of  their  own  acts 
or  they  did  not  care. 

It  should  be  known,  however,  that  the 
very  group  who  will  ration  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  the  ones  that  helped  create  the 
present  shortage.  In  this  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  I  read  to 
you  it  stated  that  the  O.  P.  A.  had  done 
certain  things  and  there  was  going  to  be 
some  relief.  However,  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  very  fundamental 
truth.  That  is.  dead  cows  do  not  give 
milk.  I  suppose  everyone,  at  lea.st  every- 
one outside  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, knows  that  after  a  cow  has  been 
slaughtered,  you  cannot  milk  her. 

There  is  another  very  evident  truth  in 
which  most  people  believe.  That  is, 
most  people  who  are  not  connected  with 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  A 
child  will  do  better  on  some  milk  at  12 
cents  a  quart  than  no  milk  at  10  cents  a 
quart.  I  think  that  is  correct.  It 
makes  sense  in  Nebraska.  There  are 
some  offices  here  in  Washington  where 
that  fact  is  not  accepted  as  a  truthful 
premise  fi'om  which  they  can  start  to 
calculate. 

Now  I  want  to  say  something  about 
meat.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  true  in  all  of  these 
shortages  and  this  rationing  business 
that  these  blunderers,  these  Socialists 
who  want  to  destroy  private  enterprise, 
hide  behind  the  necessities  of  war.  They 
play  up  the  eventualities  of  war  in  every- 
thing that  they  do.  But  let  us  see  what 
they  have  done  and  what  the  result  of 
their  actions  are.  I  want  to  read  to  you 
a  portion  of  a  letter  that  I  received  from 
a  young  farmer  that  I  have  known  for  the 
last  18  \r  irs.  What  did  tiie  Office  of 
Price  Ac  Mi  lustration  do  to  him?  What 
was  the  result  of  the  actions  of  the  Office 
of  Price   Administration?     The   hungry 

people  of  the  United  States  should  know 

the  truth  about  V.rw  •!:;   Office  of  Price 

Administration  l:d.>  dtJbirately  created 

shortages  of  food. 

Last  year  I  produced  150.000  pounds  of  fat 

pork  and  beef.    My  last  3  carloads,  55  heads 


of  cattle,  was  purchased  about  the  Ist  of 
February  1942.  on  the  basis  of  a  top  of  $17 
a  hundredweight  in  Chicago.  I  sold  them  in 
the  middle  of  July  1942.  after  ceiling  prices 
came  in.  for  $13  60  a  hundredweight,  based  on 
a  top  at  Chicago  of  $14.25  that  very  day.  I 
didn't  have  a  gambler  s  chance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask— were  these 
intellectual  wizards  down  in  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  trying  to  feed  the 
people  of  America,  our  soldiers,  and  our 
allies,  when  thev  did  that?  Was  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Acpinnistration  trying  to 
i  avert  a  shortage  of  food  or  were  they  try- 
ing to  create  one? 

The  O.  P.  A.  have  not  only  discouraged 
the  production  of  beef  but  of  pork  as 
well.  I  invite  you  to  inquire  of  the  hog 
raisers,  feeders,  buyers,  and  the  packing 
plants,  especially  the  small  plants,  if  the 
O.  P.  A.  regulations  have  encouraged  or 
discouraged  the  production  of  pork.  The 
answer  is  that  their  muddling  has  cur- 
tailed pork  production  at  a  time  when  it 
should  be  increased. 

Oh,  yes.  someone  will  come  in  here  and 
tell  what  a  great,  heavy,  and  tremendous 
job  that  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion has  to  do.  In  answer  to  that  I  might 
say.  "Didn't  they  ask  for  it" — "Didn't 
they  get  exactly  the  type  of  bill  that  they 
wanted."  What's  more,  by  their  very 
language  as  expressed  in  an  Executive 
message.  I  can  prove  that  they  had  no 
concern  for  maximum  production  of 
foodstuffs  in  this  country.  That  was  not 
their  first  objective.  If  the  maximum 
production  of  fcodstufTs  in  this  country 
was  not  their  first  objective,  then  their 
first  aim  could  not  have  been  to  feed  the 
people  in  this  war.  Their  true  objective 
was  to  regulate  and  control.  I  want  to 
read  a  portion  of  the  message  from  the 
Chief  Executive  to  the  Congress  dated 
September  7,  1942,  on  the  subject  of  price 
control  of  farm  products,  wherein  he 
stated  the  objectives  sought: 

Our  policy  with  respect  to  farm  products 
should  be  guided  by  three  principles:  First, 
to  hold  the  line  against  Inflationary  price 
increases.  Second,  to  get  the  required  pro- 
duction of  necessary  farm  products 

We  could  not  win  a  war  if  we  undertook 
to  adhere  to  a  policy  that  called  for  low 
priced  tanks,  airplanes,  guns,  and  ships 
first,  and  maximum  production  second. 
Food  is  just  as  important  toward  winning 
the  war  as  these  other  things,  yet  ample 
production  has  been  a  secondary  objec- 
tive of  the  Government. 

Not  only  in  the  production  of  food,  but 
in  the  distribution  of  food  has  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  interferred. 
Recently  I  received  the  foUcwing  letter 
from  the  United  States  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association,  Inc.: 

December  10.  1942. 

Dear  Congreskm.an :  l.i  1  more  year,  or  less. 
50  percent  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  food 
distributors  of  the  United  States  will  be  out 
of  business  if  they  must  suffer  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Government's  demand  for  reports, 
statements,  inventories,  and  regulations,  with 
which  i-  has  become  physically  impossible  for 
them  to  comply. 

With  some  of  these  austere  and  Hltlerlstlc 
warnings  imposed  upon  them,  they  are  facing 
the  $10,000  penalty  threatened  In  some  case* 
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c-.  Ir.  cUfau.:   there.  .',  they  w.:;   la-  tr; 
pftecn  for  the  duration. 

Can  and  will  the  Congre«~  f  'h^-  Ur J'^d 
States  take  note  cf  this  Intc-  r  h!  <i'\\.;-.  n 
and  ccme  to  the  ref^cue  of  hi-\^r  ■.{  h-.tilr^d 
thou  and  patriotic.  Icyal  Amen: an  iri/i 
who  are  today  suffering  and  cnngir.i  .;:ider 
the  lash? 

Respectfully  submitted 

Pv   J    H    M'L»'-r:n    P"'^:d''i: 

P   5^  -  fi'.r  '  rjA;..za:.   n  :<  5»  y-?ar;  c.U  knd 

It  IS       rr  ':     '        t  r:;"n.b  rs     5  »:  olesale  growers 

throiij^nuuL    uie    ,eri;:r.    a'.:!    orenci',::    .-■: 

United  States  ar  1  ■     A      r.  i 

Mr    Sp^'^k-T,  url- ^-  ^nm'-h:r^e  ;-  ritr. 

Pr  '  ■    A  ;:n:n!^tra* i<"n  'rj-  G 'V'TI^itv':-     '^^ 
th^'  U:.  'r'i  S'a*'->  w;.:  ha,-.--'  'n  '.mf 
t.'>'>  produc  :''"n  and  i"!i>' : '.ouf  if.n  o;^  fijnd 
Tha'  would  o*r  ^nciHi:«tic       I  ri.)  pj 
lieve  that  it  is  necessary  f -r  'ii  >  C' 
to  ?o  socia!rs*'>  '■'■■•  'v.n  «h'-  w  ir 
thermcre,  I  -irn  "'nvinft'd  ^iur  ^f  vrrh" 
enterprise  c;  -;;_:>  ir^  \r  Am-r.;  -t,  •■.■-■  '?.■.;'. 

tire  ra'/TT.:  e.' -i"!:r.«"'  r-i' .<"r.iri'  trd 
fue!-o:l  ratinnir.p;  by  e,v.:.^'  d*''a::pd  ri"- 
cour.'-  '  f  h"'\"  '.r,;i*  ha-  bfT.  b:!'^c>c: 

lemarrcs  !>,  'h"  p'"':^d'!<'i'^n  ar.d  d:.'^':'- pM- 
tion  of  focd.  Tr.^'  h'.ir.sry  -h'-uld  ki-  'a- 
why  'h'\-'  -r  "r'ae*"'-  ^'Xi-'  Arr:-"M(M  rv.r.i:-' 
ae^-.r-jy  *h-  O  P,  A.,  or  tht  O  P  A  f.v;:l 
destroy  A:r.  T;ca. 
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LXT ENSIGN    OF  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

~:K   H0"\-E   of   KEPP.ESENT'-Tr."' 


Wednesda,    & 


:.;   y'4. 


Mr.     VOORHIS    rd     Ca.;lV,:--.a 
Speaker,  lii  iiiocT'.::.-    .::    '..-■  R^.c    -: 
Monday  of  this  •«€'-:  my   idd:":-.-  b.^ 
L..-d=c-  No.  1  of  the  Americar;  Fed'-va 
cf    u>e   Physicady   Hardicap;,.-- d   I   i 
lected  -  J  iiv. .  .i  i"  ; ;.»  r.an-e      f  * ;  .e  officers 
of  that  lodge  a:.d    f  "d.i  r..'.:.  r  d  r  re; 
zation.     I  ask    ....:..•'-:::   *.i.  .r.v/,..de  '.l\ 
here. 

The  officers  o:  Lod^-.  Nj    1  are    Au. 
P   Herdtfplder    pr>.a:r^:,  Mr.-,  S..-:dl 
A,.-  V     v,/.     ;;:L^.dr;:-:    V.r:;d    D    Sn. 
%.-'•  i:-:- ~  :.■  "'     Add',  d   Ed- :d:-'<n>T, 
re"a:y,  &.::.■  :i  B    A'.'.- y    trea.- ",;:►•:" .  H- 
I.   Antila,    corrt.>,poi;d-:i:t ,    a.i:d    Ihuiy 
W  .-d,  -f-rgean*  a:  .ivr.v- 

Td-    national  hf'adquar:;"'r5  of  :::■">  f 
erat.  .n  ar-  ci  1365  Naa^nal  Prf.--  Bu 
ing.  'vVa.-;i;ngLon.   and   the  aatiun;il   , 
cers   <r:r     Paul   A.   Siraciian.   presidi 
JeSv«e  D  Grc-«;  first  vice  Trpsid^'nt :  C; 
t-r   C     Fladdan.   second    vie-   p-p<-,d-ir.' 
riirrv  J    Gr:dfc--re    third  v.c^-  pr- -id- 
M,....rd    W.    R.c-:.  fotirth  v:cv-   -r^■-  d- 
H.uph    A     Coldns,    fifth    ^.,:.•    pr-.d- 
J-inn  M:drn,  .sixth  vice  prt^.df  nr  ;  D'..fe:;e 
D^S   h^,:n-     -or-tary:    EdAir-    E     M,i 
K    ,   k'\   -i' '3.y.'.vv:    and  Sa;ni.-'.   B.ci 
n,it.'_n.u  ioga.  .-jtin-rl. 
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HON.  ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

Of     W.'CHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOVSE  ( 'F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16,  1942 

Mr.  WOODRrFF  cf  M;  d:?a:.  Mr. 
Sp<^ak''r.  und'_:    l'a\e  t't ait;,.. d,  i  am  m- 

oi  ntv  remarks  the 
1  v  They  were  de- 
.\frt  ;  ;r.  'iip  ;  v  ■  :  Washington  Tinder 
thp  at;-p:cr>  rd  tnc  S  =r:ety  of  M.iyt'.'  -^-er 
I>;,-  'endard-  m  ■;,'  D: -'net  of  Columbia 
;n  crnn'H'M.on  --v.di  'hat  organization's 
(.>,dfbri:.f  n  on  No.-  mof-r  21.  1942.  of  the 
•it:>''  htiiior-d  an:!  '-A^nty-second  anni- 
v-r-  :v  ,d  •  .  .,:..:. J  of  the  Mayflower 
Ci.m-jac'  bv  ::>'  P,;z:-:ns.  Former  Con- 
L^rfs.sn-.ar.  M  '.: .  -  H  rhatcher,  of  Ken- 
o^cky.  is  ?  V  rn  :  :  .  society,  its  chief 
jffiCt  1-  H;-  r  icd  broadcast,  on  the  aft- 
f  rn,>  n  ol  November  21.  was  a  feature  of 
dn-  L>  ebration  as  was,  also  the  Compact 
Day  dinner  that  evening.  At  the  din- 
tit'! — ci'  which  G'^vf'rnor  Thatcher  pre- 
sided— ttue.-:  ,-!>  iK-  :  ■  A'ere  Senator 
R.AiPH  o  Brfa --rf  p.  of  Maine,  and  Dr. 
E.--  n  r  N-ri  d  C  ilvo,  noted  educator 
and  pub.:  >•  d  Panama,  in  the  United 
S^i:-  o::  :n:^j<  nt  missions  for  the 
.:-.  L:n;r.  ni  ;  :;■  .  country. 
\:;:;;i    >   b;-   y   s  .er  congressman  maubick  h. 

THATCHER,  OVEB  WMAl,  SATVSDAT  ArTERXOON, 
NONEMBta     21,    1942 

Through  the  courtesy  cf  WMAL.  today, 
as  on  the  21st  of  November  last  year,  and 
the  year  before,  I  am  broadcasting  a  message 
in  behalf  of  the  Society  cf  M^iyflower  De- 
scendants in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
day  is  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-second 
rinnivcrsarv  of  the  signing,  on  board  the 
•A  :  1-:  ;::i"-i  Ma;  •  .,-  in  Cape  Cod  Bay.  en 
Nj.e-^.Dt;  Jl  la^iu  November  11,  old  stylo), 
a  document  which  shall  ever  be  known  in 
history  as  the  Mpyflower  Compact.  I  shaU 
speak  of  this  epochal  event,  but  before  I  do 
so.  it  may  be  well  to  Indicate  something  of 
the  character  cf  celebration  which  the  so- 
ciety is  t'jday  conducting,  because  of  this 
anniversary  date. 

First,  there  is  this  radio  address.  Then,  at 
7  this  evening  the  society,  at  Hotel  Twenty- 
four  Hundred  Sixteenth  Street,  In  Washing- 
ton, will  hold  its  annual  Compact  Day  din- 
ner. There  the  newly  elected  officers  of  the 
society,  including  members  of  its  board  of 
as-^is'ant'!  will  be  inducted  Into  office:  these 
'(  <tr.  :  r  t ae  ensuing  year.  May  I  be  pcr- 
rt^.i'eb  'r  express  here  my  very  great  ap- 
prtr  a  o.  '  :.rie  society  for  electing  me  for 
a;,   tner.  a  lourth  term,  as  its  governor. 

F\r  the  dinner  the  United  States  marine 
b.:;.:!  rchestra  *iU  'urnish  the  music.  Just  as 
V.  \--  'he  case  last  year  for  the  like  occasion. 
F  r  ;^.e«e  courtesies,  accorded  by  General 
H  ixomb  Commandant  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  and  Captain  Santelmann.  di- 
rector of  the  bai.d.  we  are  very  gratefixl. 
Several  dist:neui.'-h<»d  personages  are  on  the 
pve.'i.i.^s  t).-ot!;a:!  A:,  iddress  will  be  de- 
l:-.vrea  c  Hlu  li\:rH  i)  Bkewsteb,  United 
6'j't.:  S-:-!'^:  ::.!;  .\!  ■  .,t  HLs  theme  will 
'-.-  •!>:  Pdgrini  Sp.nt  »n  the  Modern 
W  ::  ;  Another  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Esther 
Ne  :Ti  dP  Calvo.  an  outstanding  educator  and 
p  J  illicit  01  Panama,  now  in  Washington  as 
ci  .afv'ate  from  her  country  to  the  Third  An- 
i.a.i.  Conference  of  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission of  Women.     She  will  discuss  inter- 


American  relationships.  Also,  en.  tlds 
week's  transportation  passes  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  there  appears  the  reproduction 
of  a  famous  painting  showing  the  signing  of 
the  Mayflower  Compact.  Many  thanks  to  the 
Capital  Transit  Co  Twice  before  has  it  thus 
commemorated  Pilgrim  dates. 

Our  society  has  a  membership  of  over  200; 
and,  as  its  name  Implies,  Is  made  up  of  those 
who  have  been  able  to  establish  satisfactorily 
their  Pilgrim  ancestry.  Like  many  similar 
organizations,  it  is  patriotic  in  character, 
and  seeks  to  keep  alive  worth-while  memories 
and  traditions  of  the  fctindlng  days  of  cur 
country;  with  aims,  also,  of  a  progressive  and 
forward-looking  nature.  . 

Now.  why  do  we  celebrates  Compact  Day? 
We  celebrate  it  because  the  brief  and  simple 
instrument  known  as  the  Mayflower  Compact, 
and  executed  at  the  time  and  place  already 
named,  marked  the  beginning  of  free  and 
representative  government  in  the  New  World. 
It  has  been  called  the  corner  stone  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  In  the  United  States  Al- 
though designed  only  for  the  government  of 
the  Plymouth  Colony  about  to  be  established 
on  the  wild  shores  of  Cape  Cod  Bay.  it  con- 
tained within  its  provisions  the  basic  and 
vital  elements  of  a  representative  democracy. 
Under  its  broad  shield  the  Colony  was  set  up 
and  by  the  colonists  governed,  and  governed 
wisely  and  well.  Later  the  Colony  passed  un- 
der the  more  direct  and  broader  Jurisdiction 
of  the  British  Crown. 

Let  me  read  the  compact: 

'In  ye  name  of  God,  Amen —We  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  the  loyale  subjects 
of  our  dread  Soveraigne  Lord  King  James,  by 
ye  grace  of  Gcd  of  Great  Britalne,  Franc  & 
Ireland  King.  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c 

"Havelng  undertaken  for  ye  glcrle  of  God, 
and  advanccmente  of  ye  Christian  faith,  and 
honour  of  our  King  &  Countrie.  a  voyage  to 
plant  ye  first  colon ie  in  ye  northerne  parts  of 
Virginia,  doe  by  these  presents  solemnly  Sc 
mutually  In  ye  presence  of  God  and  one  an- 
other, covenant  &  combine  ourselves  togeather 
into  a  civlil  body  politick,  for  our  better 
ordering  and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of 
ye  ends  aforesaid :  and  by  vertue  hearof  to 
enact,  constitute  and  frame  such  Just  and 
equall  lawes.  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions  it 
offices  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought 
most  meete  A  convenient  for  ye  generall  good 
of  ye  Colonic,  unto  which  we  promise  all  due 
submission  and  obedience. 

"In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunder  sub- 
scribed our  names  at  Cape  Cod  ye  11  day  of 
November,  in  ye  year  of  ye  raigne  of  our  Sov- 
eraigne Lord  King  James  of  England.  Franc  & 
Ireland  ye  eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  ye 
fifty-fourth,  Ano.  Dom.  1620  " 

There  were  41  signers  of  the  Compact,  and 
many  students  are  of  the  Judgment  that 
Elder  Brewster  framed  it.  There  were  102 
passengers  on  t>oard  the  Mayflorcer  on  its 
eventful  trip  across  the  stormy  Atlantic.  63 
days  being  consumed  in  the  crossing.  These 
41  men,  with  their  families  and  15  male 
servants  made  up  the  toul  of  102.  The  plan 
of  the  Pilgrims  had  been  to  land  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  River.  New  Amsterdam, 
where  there  were  Dutch  settlers,  but  for 
some  reason  the  ship  made  Its  landfall  at 
Cape  Cod.  with  the  result  that  the  Pilgrims 
settled  at  Plymouth.  They  had  come  to  the 
New  World  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Virginia  Co  of  London;  which  organiza- 
tion had  no  Jurisdiction  of  the  region  where 
they  landed.  Hence,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary by  them  to  provide  in  a  direct  way 
for  their  government;  and  this  they  did  by, 
through,  and  under  the  immortal  Compact. 

Students  of  American  history  have  ever 
acclaimed  the  Compact  as  a  great  Instrument 
of  freedom  and  free  institutions.  President 
Roosevelt,  in  his  third  Inaugural  address 
sproke  of  the  great  value  and  worth  of  the 
Com.pact,  Joining  it  with  Magna  Carta,  the 
Declaration    of    Independence,    otir    Federal 
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Constitution,  and  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress, in  the  great  march  of  liberty-loving 
peoples  from  despotism  to  free  government. 

In  my  talk  over  this  station  2  years  ago 
today  I  sought  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Compact;  and  I  will  not 
repeat  that  analysis,  although  I  deem  it  ap- 
propriate to  quote  some  brief  observations 
then  made,  towit: 

"Under  the  provisions  of  this  grass-roots 
Instrument,  the  little  band  of  intrepid  colo- 
nists, shortly  after  they  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock,  undertook  to  found  their  colony  and 
to  govern  it.  The  Compact,  in  the  briefest 
and  simplest  possible  form,  set  forth  the  sub- 
stantial bases  of  free  and  enlightened  self- 
government,  that  is  to  say,  of  democracy 
itself.  This  was  the  first  effort  of  the  kind 
attempted  in  the  New  World,  and  the  Com- 
pact may  be  fairly  said  to  have  been  the 
most  fruitful  of  the  germs  from  which  free 
institutions  of  our  great  republic  sprang. 
Many  students  of  history  regard  and  acclaim 
it — though  of  such  brief  compass — as  deserv- 
ing a  rank  with  the  great  documents  that 
constituted  stepping  stones  to  free  and 
representative  government,  beginning  with 
Magna  Carta  and  ending  with  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  Federal  Constitu- 
tion." 

Apropos  of  President  Roosevelt's  reference 
to  the  Compact  Just  mentioned,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  he.  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  Win- 
ston Churchill,  at  the  head  of  the  British 
Government,  are  Mayflower  descendants,  hav- 
ing common  ancestors  cf  the  Pilgrim  group. 
Mr.  Churchill's  mother,  as  you  know,  was 
an  American.  Thus,  the  Chief  Executives  of 
the  two  greatest  nations  in  the  world,  during 
the  awful  global  conflict  now  prevailing,  are 
of  Mayflower  ancestry — a  unique  and  unusual 
fact. 

And  so  it  was  that — as  we  are  pleased  to 
believe — In  accordance  with  the  divine  order- 
ing of  human  affairs,  the  Pilgrims  came 
from  their  12  years  of  exile  in  Holland,  the 
victims  of  religious  persecution  In  their  native 
England.  Hither  they  came,  these  sturdy. 
Christian,  middle-class  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, seeking  and  finding  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Hither  they  came,  also  hoping  for 
economic  betterment,  but  this  was  subordi- 
nated to  the  greater  purpose;  and  those  who 
survived  that  fearful  first  winter  had  to 
undergo  great  suffering  and  privation  in  the 
western  wilds  ere  they  achieved  any  sense  of 
material  well-being.  They  came  as  families, 
transplanting  bodily  their  Christian  homes 
frcm  the  Old  World  to  the  new.  They  were 
a  .=trong,  gentle,  and  tolerant  people.  They 
had  suffered  too  much  of  persecution  them- 
selves to  desire  the  practice  of  persecution 
against  others.  They  burned  no  witches; 
they  lived  at  peace  with  the  Indians  and  their 
fellow-colonists;  and  they  set  an  example  of 
courage,  of  endurance,  of  wisdom,  and  vision 
that  was  an  inspiration  to  all  the  struggling 
founders  of  civilization  in  North  America, 
but  which,  as  well,  has  constituted  a  mag- 
nificent inspirational  force  in  their  own,  and 
other  lands,  ever  since.  Their  faith  was  sim- 
ple, sure,  and  steadfast.  They  lived  it.  To 
them  it  was  something  vital  and  essential, 
and  dearer  than  life  itself. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Pilgrims  constituted 
a  little  band  of  heroic  proportions.  In  his- 
tory they  stand  apart.  Their  achievements 
have  never  Iseen  excelled.  They  lighted  a 
torch  that  shall  stand  high  in  the  heavens 
and  burn  so  long  as  the  Ideals  of  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  love  of  liberty,  shall  endure 
in  the  earth.  We,  of  the  Nation  they  helped 
to  found,  grateful  for  the  heritage  which  they. 
and  their  contemporaries,  transmitted  to  us. 
must  now,  in  this  mighty  conflict  between 
the  forces  of  darkness  and  light,  of  freedom 
and  despotism,  fight  and  toU  with  the  faith 
and  the  courage,  the  zeal  and  the  wisdom, 
which  were  theirs,  if  we  are  to  survive,    lu 


these  hours  of  travail  and  shadow  let  us 
recall  who  and  what  they  were,  and  be  cheered 
and  strengthened  by  the  memory  of  all  they 
were  and  did.  On  this  anniversary  date  let 
us  especially  call  to  mind  this  first  written 
instrument  of  the  Western  World  enunciat- 
ing the  essentials  of  free  and  representative 
government :  the  tiny  acorn  which  germi- 
nated, found  rootage,  and  ultimately  grew 
into  a  great  oak  of  shelter  and  freedom.  Let 
us  repair  to  the  sanctuary  which  meditation 
on  the  aims  and  achievements  of  the  Pil- 
grims may  provide  us.  Let  us  assure  our 
future  by  keeping  faith  with  the  past. 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  ESTHER  NEIHA  DE  CALVO,  OF 
PANAMA,  AT  MAYFLOWER  COMPACT  DAY  DINNER, 
W.'^SHINGTON,    D.   C,    NOVEMBER    21,    194  2 

Mr.  Governor,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  the  Mayfiower  De- 
scendants of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  con- 
sider myself  highly  honored  to  have  Iseen 
invited  to  this  significant  gathering  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Mayflower  De- 
scendants in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
its  most  distinguished  governor,  the  Hon- 
orable Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  my  noble 
friend,  genuine  representative  of  those 
Americans  who,  being  born  in  this  country 
of  liberty  and  freedom,  are  now  fighting  with 
their  intellectual  power  for  the  freedom  of 
the  world  menaced  by  tyranny. 

For  the  sake  of  humanity  and  the  glory 
of  your  Nation,  322  years  ago,  a  group  of  men 
and  women  from  other  lands,  persecuted  in 
their  faith,  arrived  at  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod 
In  the  famous  little  ship,  the  Mayflower, 
built  their  homes  in  that  beautifiU  part  of 
America,  and  gave  birth  to  a  unique  colony 
by  writing,  in  brief  and  simple  form,  the  first 
document  which  provides  the  principles  of 
free  government,  in  which  the  people  make 
the  laws  and  obey  them.  A  document  which 
has  been  in  many  countries  and  will  be  in 
those  to  come,  the  fundamental  basis  of  de- 
mocracy. Inspired  as  it  was  by  a  group  of  sin- 
cere believers  In  liberty  for  all.  who  signed 
it.  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  parent 
country,  with  "faith  and  spirit  of  loyalty." 

Like  a  shining  torch  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  showing  the  traveler  his  way,  the  May- 
flo#er  Compact,  since  November  21,  1620,  con- 
stituted a  guiding  light  to  those  patriots, 
forefathers,  and  founders  of  this  great  democ- 
racy, and  to  those  who  followed  them,  a 
fecund  sap  nourishing  the  political  organism 
of  this  Nation,  and  enllghtener  of  the  minds 
and  the  hearts  of  its  leaders,  an  inspiring 
force  of  the  free  institutions  and  democratic 
governments  of  the  Western  Hemispnere. 
containing  as  it  did  "the  essentials  of  demo- 
cratic-republican government." 

The  names  of  those  intreped  pilgrims  will 
be  remembered  with  reverent  admiration  by 
the  generations  to  come;  they  have  the  great 
significance  of  those  of  the  heroes  who  fought 
for  liberty,  and  filled  with  glory  the  pages  of 
the  history  of  the  Americas. 

As  pioneers  in  the  battle  for  freedom,  they 
dug  the  ground  to  plant  the  seeds  which 
burst  into  a  beautiful  flowering,  and  multi- 
plied abundantly  by  the  stimulus  of  a  su- 
preme force,  living  through  all  struggles,  sor- 
rows, and  bloody  years,  until  the  happy  days 
of  your  Declaration  of  Independenc3.  Then 
a  new  era  spread  vigorously  through  the 
countries  of  the  Continent,  marching  in  tri- 
umph to  proclaim  from  land  to  land,  along 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
Oceans,  the  birth  of  21  free  nations,  now 
organized  under  the  principles  of  republican 
governments,  and  with  the  flags  cf  democracy 
raised  in  the  hearts  of  its  people. 

In  the  titanic  struggle  which  now  involves 
the  energies  of  the  world,  the  victory  of  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Mayflower  Com- 
pact is  assured.  The  strong  spirits  of  those 
who  signed  it.  are  now  fighting  on  the  fronts 
with  the  millions  of  men  who  believe  in  free- 


dom, liberty,  and  democracy;  and  their  power- 
ful influence  will  not  let  these  ideals  be  lost 
or  destroyed  in  the  chaotic  world  built  by 
the  cruel  forces  of  evil  and  ruthless  tyranny. 
The  pilgrims  are  still  alive;  like  faithful 
guardians,  they  appear  in  the  battlefields, 
calling  on  the  defenders  of  the  precious  her- 
itage which  they  bequeathed  to  their  de- 
scendants, to  encourage  and  strengthen  their 
faith;  and  their  voices  are  heard  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  war  for  victory. 

Through  their  strong  inspiration,  the  peo- 
ple of  21  nations  are  here  in  America  stand- 
ing together,  stimulated  by  the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  Justice,  the  same  which  nour- 
ished their  hearts  and  minds;  and  the  souls 
of  Washington  and  Boliver,  and  of  all  the 
heroes  of  the  wars  of  independence  are  alert, 
watching  how  bravely  their  countries  in  war. 
are  defending  the  precious  heritage  created 
by  those  brave  pioneers.  As  long  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Mayflower  Compact  are  instilled 
m  the  youth  of  our  free  nations,  America  will 
never  surrender. 

My  country  is  wholeheartedly  engaged  in 
the  fight  for  freedom.  Panama,  where  in 
1826,  Boliver,  the  Liberator,  convened  the 
first  pan-American  Congress,  calling  for  the 
solidarity  and  the  union  of  the  Western 
World,  could  not  remain  silent  and  Inactive 
in  this  hour  of  supreme  continental  efforts. 
Young  as  she  Is,  proud  of  her  destiny,  carrj'- 
ing  with  dignity  in  the  depths  of  her  moun- 
tains the  great  and  magnificent  "cut"  which 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world  has  united  for- 
ever the  waters  of  two  oceans — she  is  doing 
her  part  and  a  very  important  one  for  the 
cause  of  victory.  Her  lands  are  now  serving 
the  United  States  armed  forces  as  undef eat- 
able bastions  for  the  defense  of  the  Canal, 
of  the  Continent,  and  of  the  world.  Her 
people  are  friendly  and  devoted  to  your  vali- 
ant boys  and  their  leaders.  The  Government 
of  Panama  with  its  President  Rlcardo  Adolfo 
de  la  Guardla  Is  the  best  ally  of  the  United 
States.  With  a  strong  mind  in  favor  of  the 
good-neighbor  policy  initiated  by  your  dis- 
tinguished President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
he  governs  the  country  with  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  political  groups  existing  In  the  Re- 
publir,  having  only  one  flag  to  raise,  the  flag 
of  union  and  solidarity. 

Our  whole  nation  is  standing  for  democracy 
against  tyranny.  The  thousands  of  schools 
existing  on  the  Isthmus  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  Victor 
Florencio  Goytia,  are  now  organized  as  a 
strong  solid  chain  for  the  defense  of  the  Ideals 
of  freedom.  From  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university,  our  educational  machinery,  with 
its  teachers  and  students.  Is  doing  its  patri- 
otic task — preaching  and  living  the  ideals  cf 
American  solidarity,  of  good-neighlxir  policy, 
and  democracy. 

All  over  the  country  your  flag  is  raised  with 
sincere  admiration  by  the  hands  cf  Panaman- 
ians; they  sing  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
with  patriotic  emotion,  and  the  beautiful 
prayer,  God  Bless  America,  bursts  from  the 
hearts  of  the  young  and  of  the  old  as  a  sol- 
emn hymn  to  the  God  of  mercy. 

Your  boj's  are  happy  in  Panama;  all 
through  the  interior  lands  of  the  republic, 
spread  as  they  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  com- 
munities, in  the  hills,  and  In  the  Jungles, 
near  the  ocean,  and  in  the  prairies,  the  Pana- 
manians greet  and  welcome  them;  they  meet 
them  in  entertainments.  In  festivals  cf  all 
kinds;  in  the  auditoriums  of  the  schools 
where  lectures,  Spanish  courses,  and  shows 
are  offered  in  their  honor;  in  libraries,  in 
theaters,  in  gymnasiums,  in  churches,  and  in 
the  homes  of  the  leading  families,  where  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  learn  to  appreciate  the  life 
of  their  Panamanian  friends. 

As  a  climax  of  this  work  of  interchange  of 
culture  and  of  inter-American  relations,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  ideals  of  all  those  who  be- 
lieve in  pan-Americanism;  and  to  utilize  the 
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advantages  of  our  geographical  situation 
which  converts  the  Isthmus  ol  Panama  Into 
the  crossroads  of  all  civilizations — the  ce:i- 
ter  where  the  cultural  Integration  of  t  le 
countries  of  the  continent  can  be  realized  — 
la  the  project  for  the  organization  'n  tie 
near  future,  In  or  near  P:  :r:  i  City,  of  in 
Inter-Amerlcan  university  -  a  :r.eans  to  ce 
vel'op  understanding  between  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  as  thp  b^st 
channel  through  which  may  easily  tl 
culture  of  all  the  21  nations  of  free  Au;r-r.ia 

Mr.  Governor  and  the  noble  descendants 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  th*-  Ms-fliwer  aiici  P -f-- 
ouih  Rock,  let  me.  >  :.  •..  ;>  occaslo:  :  !.-:■ 
happy  celebration  of  the  signing  of  ti.  M 
flower  Compact,  greet  you,  and  as  a  Cn  ^o;.l  r 
of  Panama,  leave  In  the  hearts  of  all  of  yDU 
B  message  of  admiration  and  adhesion  to  the 
principles  that  you  tonight  are  commeiqo 
rating. 

To  you.  Governor  Thatcher,  the  expr^ 
slons  of  sincere  friendship  brought  f- 
fellow  citizens,  who  will  never  for^;  • 
you.  as  a  descendant  of  signers  of  the  his- 
torical document  which  we  are  now  honoring 
and  your  distinguished  wife,  brought  to  cur 
shores  during  and  after  the  construction 
the  great  Isthmian  waterway,  the  seeds 
friendship  between  Americans  and  Par.ania- 
nlaiLs.  which  means  the  union  of  the  pec])le 
and  the  Governments  of  two  nations.  whJch 
today  are  defending  on  the  same  shores,  hn  id 
In  hand,  the  cause  of  continental  solidan 

I:,  rar.p.ma  we  will  never  forget  hew  cleve  ly 
M;  -     :  .-::cher.  by  the  learning  of   our  Ian 
giiage.  the  Spanish  tongue,  deeply  penetrated 
Into  the  soul  of   our  people,  while  ycu, 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  uniformly  pric 
tlced  a  policy  of  fair  dea!:r^  Tt-ith  our  Gqv 
ernment  and  Its  citizens 

And  as  a  last  thought,  let  me  pay  tnbtite 
to  the  valiant  women  who  accompanied  the 
men  of  th^  Mayflower  :■.  •;.»  r::  •  A;: 
and  especially  to  the  m- r..  y  f  M^ry  Cdil- 
tcn.  the  first  woman.  I  believe,  to  set  f(  ot 
on  shore  frcm  the  farr'"-s  I't*!'^  ship  nrri  ""ho 
married  a  brother  ot  E  iA.ra  w.:.  ;  -.v  (. 
ernor  of  the  P: ■,::•.  ■:■:.  c  .  :.v  i- .d  cr.e  of  diie 
signers  of  th-  M.;,::,A-r  l-  :.■  ict,  ances  or 
of  Mary  Wlnslow,  distiiitui.-:  •  :  n  ember  of 
the  Inter-American  Comm:«>.  ..  _i  Women. 
as  delegate  of  the  United  States. 
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Tennessee  V'a'Iey  Pays  Tribute  to  Senatjor 
George  Norr.s 

F XT'T ''"SI '' "■  "■ ,'   (  ; F   R -" ^ f  A  p " t; 

•    F 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

^!:-    KFFA'ATH,     M-   Sp:  ak-r,  a  c- 
mlttee  has  been  :::n-.>d  ;n  •.  p  Tt-ne.- 
Valley  of  wh:ch  L,  J   W.lr  :  -.,  nt  cha.- 
nooga  is  chairm   r.  "  ,:■-:.:  a:,  acp: 
pnate memorial  :■>  S--  r.av  r  Gto-. ;,e  Nc:^ 
on  behalf  of  the  pt  ;p:e  ;n  :h-  T-,  •.. 
Valley  for  the  outstar.ci.ri^  U-d  i-  :    .'.,;:.  .--A 
vision     :  -h  ^^  i::eat  man.  v,-h.c^.   -u  ..  c   t 
siderao.e  txt-T.*.  wa,s  re<i>  r.^.b;-^  :'  r  • 
development  ar.d  ?p:er.ci;c1  -..■::->  of  : 
Tennessp*'  Vaii-y  Airhcr:'y. 

The  CL.;r.:r.;"  ■'-''  is  n'.~'.v  pr- pirinR  a 
scroll  which  -vv:!!  dv.i.r.-.:i:w  -h-'  ce\r;l,  j- 
ment  Oi  elecinc  power  m  '."^  Tcr.rv.-^  ^' 
Valley  and  contain  m  boid  i-.'f_.i  a.  -r^iirt 
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h---  Nebraska  Senator.     Al- 


with  t.'u"'  >.T'^.:1  '*-iii  be  presen:ed  a  b<: 
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power  agencies  doing  business  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley. 

S  :.  ;tor  NoRRis  will  be  invited  to  Chat- 
ta:.-cga.  which  :^  in  the  heart  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  ai;  soon  as  his  term  in  Sen- 
ate ends.  If  it,  is  possible  for  him  to 
accept  this  inviiation,  a  testimonial  din- 
ner, attended  bj  hundreds  of  representa- 
tive citizens  throughout  the  Valley,  will 
be  given  in  his  laonor  and  the  scroll  and 
book  will  be  formally  presented  to  him. 

In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  the 
scroll,  the  comm  ttee  is  now  making  plans 
for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  memorial 
to  Senator  Norris.  Senator  Norris' 
great  work  on  behalf  of  the  people  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  is  deeply  appre- 
ciated and  he  will  always  be  remembered 
in  this  section  as  a  man  of  great  vision. 
courci  r  a:  i  integrity,  and  a  true  bene- 
fac.-r  '^1  rj.ar.kii'd. 

The  many  fine  tributes  paid  Senator 
Norris  will  enable  him  to  leave  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  knowledge  that  he  holds  the 
love  and  respect  of  his  countrymen. 

Newspapers  through  the  Tennessee 
Valley  have  unanimously  paid  high  trib- 
ute and  admiration  to  this  great  Ne- 
braskan.  The  tributes  are  by  both  advo- 
cate? and  opponents  of  public  power. 

Ui  jtr  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
►  X  ■  :i)rs  from  editorials  in  the  Chatta- 
n';c_'a  Times  of  I3ecember  9.  the  Chatta- 
nooga News-Free  Press  of  December  14, 
and  the  Hamilton  County  Herald  of 
December  11. 

I  Prom  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  December  9, 
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rO»  A  NORRIS  MEMORIAL 

"Its  much  more  than  electric  power — It's 
flood  control,  and  £  grlculture,  and  the  rejuve- 
nation of  a  worno  jt  land." 

George  Norris.  father  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  was  speaking  In  an  interview 
In  Washington  concerning  the  Tennessee 
Valley   development. 

And  he  continued:  "It's  the  first  time  In 
history  that  mankind  had  taken  hold  of  a 
stream  and  developed  it  In  every  way  con- 
ceivable, to  use  Its  waters,  to  control  their 
flow,  to  let  the  floods  out  when  they  are 
needed  and  hold  r.hem  back  when  they  are 
unwanted.  It's  mans  Intelligent  coopera- 
tion with  nature,  the  use  of  God-given  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  man." 

Senator  Norris.  who  first  dreamed  this  de- 
velopment which  has  attracted  world-wide 
admiration,  deserves  a  memorial,  and  the 
electric  power  board  of  Chattanooga  pro- 
poses that  the  enUre  Tennessee  Valley  Join 
Chattanooga  in  jjerpetuating  the  famous 
Nebraskan  s  memory  in  the  region  which  he 
has  done  so  much  to  develop. 

Since  Senator  Norris  Is  retiring  from  the 
Ser.ate.  through  his  defeat  at  the  poUs.  esu-ly 
-ri  January.  Chairman  L.  J.  Wilholte  rightly 
says  that  the  Terjaessee  Valley  "could  find 
no  more  appropriiite  time  than  now  to  ex- 
press to  h:m  the  (?xtreme  gratitude  we  hold 
for  him,  becau5e  of  many  years  of  useful 
work  In  the  development  of  the  Tennessee 
Valli^y  " 

l:.e   power   board  will  sponsor  a  meeting 

.  ..  •  ;  f  r  next  Tuesday  when  the  question 
-.'  .1  ::>::■.  rial  tc«  Senator  Norris  will  be 
ac.v?.r.ceci 

T  r-  :.:-■  bii;  %;  .rh  Senator  Norris  offered 
;  r  ♦  .e  Miricnal  development  of  the  Ten- 
:.fs,>  ►■  R.  .r  WHS  rfTered  In  1922.  This  bill 
b;;(  :<■  ;  .-:•  i.rv  f  rrj  ?  offer  for  Muscle  Shoals, 
bu-  Mr    .N   R?.:s   e:'.   rts  got  no  further  at  that 

Ihf  ptrs>tf:  t  Nebraskan  came  back  in 
'.  :*-4    '     ..        •   .1    which  would  have   called 

i:^.:.  •...■  r- ..-;v.l  Government  to  build  trans- 


mission lines  to  distribute  Tennessee  Rivur 
power  to  consumers.  It  was  "too  radical" 
for  that  jjerlod. 

Nonetheless,  Senator  Norris  had  the  do^> 
gedness  of  great  dreamers.  He  Introduciid 
a  third  blU  in  1926.  and  reintroduced  it  the 
following  year.  This  time  Congress  passed 
it,  but  President  Coolldge  gave  It  a  pocket 
veto. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  caught  the  fire  of 
Norris'  dream.  Senator  Norris  Introduced 
the  bill  establishing  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  on  May  17,  1933,  this  bill  be- 
came a  law. 

An  Associated  Press  staff  writer  In  an 
article  last  week  said  that  one  Washington 
oflSclal  declared  that  "Senator  Norris  has 
done  more  for  Tennessee  than  any  livlm; 
man."  The  writer  says  that  "the  opponents 
of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  would  nor, 
agree  with  that,  but  none  would  deny  that 
rarely  has  a  Senator  from  one  region  lalci 
such  a  heavy  hand  on  another  region  as 
Norris  did." 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  trans- 
formed the  very  face  of  the  Tennessee  V^alley 
And  this  development  was  urged  by  Georgf 
Norris  when  he  was  but  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  The  tremendous  Valley  Develop- 
ment should  somewhere  have  his  trademark — 
a  suitable  memorial  to  the  man  whose  per- 
sistence brought  It  Into  being. 

Al)  States  touched  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
will  want  to  Join  In  this  lasting  tribute. 

In  his  mind.  Senator  Norris.  disappointed 
by  his  defeat  In  his  home  State,  roams  over 
this  region  on  which  he  has  forever  left  the 
Imprint  of  his  visions,  for  he  told  that  same 
Interviewer,  who  had  asked  If  he  intended 
coming  to  Tennessee  after  he  leaves  the 
Senate: 

"If  I  could  afford  it  and  If  there  were  no 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  rubber  and  gasoline 
I  would  go  by  there  on  the  way  home.  I 
would  start  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  de- 
velopment and  follow  every  tributary,  every 
mile  of  the  Tennessee  Itself,  right  on  down  to 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi." 


[From  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press  of 
December  14,  1942 1 

NORRIS  recognition  PRAISEWORTHY 

Judge  Will  Cummlngs'  suggestion,  taken 
up  by  the  Chattanooga  Electric  Power  Board, 
that  Chattanooga  sponsor  some  sort  of  a  rec- 
ognition for  Senatoi  George  Norris  Is  a 
praiseworthy  Idea  that  should  receive  the 
support  of  all.  including  not  only  those  who 
have  supported  the  Senator's  political  and 
economic  philosophy,  but  by  those  who  have 
consistently  opposed  it. 

George  Norris  Is  a  sincere  man  whose  pub- 
lic course  has  been  motivated  by  a  desire  for 
the  couiitrys  weifare.  For  many  years,  until 
he  lined  up  with  the  present  admlnisUation. 
he  was  Congress'  most  vigorous  foe  of  the 
"pork  barrel.'  He  always  maintained  that 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  about  their 
country  s  business  and  not  constantly  raid- 
ing the  Public  Treasury.  He  fought  for  years 
against  the  prevailing  practice  of  trading 
With  other  Senators  and  Representatives  so 
that  millions  would  be  spent  on  his  own  State 
and  millions  on  some  other  Senator's  State 
as  payment  for  his  support.  He  was  berated 
as  a  fanatic  on  public  power  and  on  some 
other  hobbies  which  he  "rode,"  but  none 
questioned  his  honesty. 

Washington  friends  say  that  his  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  his  beloved  home  folk  caused 
his  stanch  old  heart  to  break,  and  there  ia 
no  more  tragic  figure  among  those  "lame 
ducks '  now  serving  their  last  days  at  Wash- 
ington, so  far  as  their  present  positions  are 
concerned.  It  is  well  that  his  friends  In  this 
section  and  all  over  the  country  should  Join 
in  a  testimonial  that  would  enable  hlni  to 
retire  without  feeling  that  his  lifetime  of 
conscientious  public  service  has  not  been 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  his  country. 


*  1  1 
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[From  the  Hamilton  County  (Tenn.)  Herald 
of    December    11,    1942] 

MEMORIAL  TO  SENATOR   NORRIS 

A  proposal  Is  made,  and  It  Is  a  good  one, 
to  erect  some  sort  of  a  suitable  memorial 
or  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  work  of 
Senator  George  W.  Norris  in  the  territory  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  Since  a  memorial  is 
something  to  be  remembered  and  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  person  to  be  hon- 
ored has  passed  on  to  his  reward,  it  Is  suit- 
able to  refer  to  the  proposed  action  as  a 
"memorial."  The  veteran  Senator  was  de- 
feated for  reelection  in  his  State  of  Nebraska, 
which  was  one  of  the  great  political  upsets 
of  the  age.  and  will  pass  Into  retirement  with 
the  convening  of  the  new  Congress  early  In 
January.  Following  his  defeat  Senator  Norris 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  his  life's  work 
of  40  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress  had  been 
repudiated.  To  prove  to  the  veteran  Sen- 
ator that  he  lias  the  wrong  impression  of  the 
results  of  the  election,  his  friends,  prin- 
cipally here  In  Chattanooga,  now  seek  to  have 
his  service  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  given 
recognition,  and  that's  a  happy  thought,  and 
one  that  should  be  followed  out  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  The  Chattanooga  Power 
Board  has  assumed  leadership  in  the  matter 
and  will  later  announce  the  plans  for  which 
funds  win  be  received  for  this  memorial. 


Vontgonu'ry  \\  ard  C.:'se 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16,  1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan  M 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  article  by  Mark  Sullivan  en- 
titled "Montgomery  Ward  Case,"  printed 
in  the  Washington  Post: 

On  Legal  Aitthority 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  CASE 

The  Montgomery  Ward  case  is  now  closed. 
Completion  of  It  permits  careful  considera- 
tion of  Its  exact  place  in  the  larger  picture 
it  vitally  affects.  Of  this  picture  much  will 
be  heard  In  the  near  future.  Among  other 
reasons  for  Its  importance,  it  will  be  a  chief 
concern  of  the  new  Congress  when  It  meets 
next  month.  It  raises  the  question  whether 
Congress  shall  function  as  the  lawmaking 
body  of  the  country. 

It  is  necessary  again  to  summarize  the 
facts  of  the  Montgomery  Ward  case.  Though 
they  have  been  printed  piecemeal  in  the 
larger  newspapers  of  the  country,  it  is  doubt- 
ful If  they  have  been  grasped,  as  a  whole,  by 
more  than  a  small  section  of  the  public.  Be- 
sides, the  facts  are  the  necessary  basis  for 
deductions  about  the  principles  involved. 

The  successive  steps  of  the  Montgomery 
Ward  case  are: 

1.  A  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
union  made  demands  on  Montgomery  Ward. 

2.  The  dispute  went  before  the  War  Labor 
Board. 

3.  The  Labor  Board  handed  down  an  order 
directing  Montgomery  Ward  to  sign  a  con- 
tract with  the  union.  Certain  provisions  to 
be  written  into  the  contract  were  specified  In 
exact  words  by  the  Labor  Board.  One  pro- 
vision Is  known  as  "maintenance  of  union 
membership." 

This  provided  that  Montgomery  Ward  must 
discharge  any  worker  who,  if  a  member  of 


the  union,  ceases  to  be  a  member  during  the 
term  of  the  contract. 

4.  Montgomery  Ward  declined  to  sign  the 
contract,  declined  to  comply  with  the  Labor 
Board's  order. 

5.  The  Labor  Board  passed  the  case  up  to 
President  Roosevelt. 

6.  Mr.  Roosevelt  VPTOte  Montgomery  Ward, 
saying  that  he  was  acting  as  "Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war." 
His  order  said:  "i  •  •  •  hereby  direct 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  to  comply  without 
further  delay." 

7.  To  this,  Montgomery  Ward  replied: 
"Your  order  of  November  18  has  been  received 
and  will  be  promptly  obeyed."  v 

8.  When  Montgomery  Ward  came  to  sign 
the  contract  It  included  a  statement  saying 
that  the  maintenance  of  union  membership 
provision,  and  two  others,  "are  not  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  by  the  company  •  •  ■  and 
are  incorporated  herein  •  •  •  under 
dtuess. 

9.  To  this  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations union  objected,  and  went  back 
to  the  War  Labor  Board. 

10.  The  Labor  Board  objected  to  the  words 
"under  duress"  and  proposed  to  substitute 
the  words  "after  protest." 

11.  Montgomery  Ward  Insisted  upon  Its 
own  wording. 

12.  The  Labor  Board  directed  Montgomery 
Ward  to  sign  "forthwith. " 

13.  Montgomery  Ward  declined  to  sign,  but 
said  It  would  sign  If  ordered  to  do  so  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

14.  The  President  wrote  Montgomery  Ward 
last  Saturday  saying,  "As  Commander  In 
Chief  In  time  of  war.  I  hereby  direct  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.  to  comply  •  »  • 
without  further  delay." 

15.  Montgomery  Ward  complied. 

One  question  is.  had  the  Labor  Board  au- 
thority to  issue  the  order?  That  Is.  did  It 
have  legal  authority  (the  wisdom  or  Justice 
of  the  order  is  not  here  discussed,  though  of 
course  it  calls  loudly  for  discussion)? 

To  this  question  the  answer  is.  Congress 
never  gave  the  Labor  Board  thlF  nor  any 
other  defined  authority  or  standing.  The 
history  of  the  Labor  Board,  how  it  was 
brought  Into  existence,  shows  that,  far  from 
being  created  by  Congress,  it  was  set  up  to 
bypass  Congress. 

In  December  last  year,  Congress  was  In- 
tent upon  legislating  on  labor  unions  and 
labor  relations.  The  country  was  demanding 
such  legislation,  almost  stridently,  and  Con- 
gress was  more  than  willing.  A  bill  dealing 
compreliensively  with  all  aspects  of  labor  re- 
lations was  passed  t^y  the  House  December 
3.  by  a  vote  of  252  to  136.  WhUe  the  bill 
was  awaiting  action  by  the  Senate,  four  mem- 
bers of  President  Roosevelt's  administration 
went  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor. 
They  asked  the  committee  to  suspend  action 
on  the  bill.  They  said  President  Roosevelt 
had  a  plan  of  his  own  for  handling  labor 
relations  and  labor  policy. 

To  this  request  from  the  administration 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  agreed.  Not 
only  the  Smith  bill  but  several  other  pend- 
ing bills  on  labor  were  suspended.  Yet  other 
bills,  introduced  late,  were  likewise  sus- 
pended upon  request  from  the  President,  in 
some  cases  mad^  by  the  President  person- 
ally to  the  authors  of  the  bills.  The  Presi- 
dent has  steadily  resisted  labor  legislation 
by  Congress,  has  held  labor  matters  within 
his  own  hands  and  those  of  his  appointees. 
The  plan  of  his  own  which  the  President 
had  was  the  present  War  Labor  Board,  set  up 
and  appointed  by  him  last  January.  The 
Board  has  no  authority  and  no  title  to  exist- 
ence, except  what  It  derives  from  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Board,  when  it  needed  authority  In  the  Mont- 
gomery Ward  case,  was  obliged  to  refer  the 
case  to  the  President. 

The  next  question   Is,  Did   the   President 
have   authority   to   Issue   his  order   in  the 


Montgomery  Ward  case?  And  does  the  Pres- 
ident h&ve  authority  to  do  what  presumably 
he  would  have  been  obliged  to  do.  In  order 
to  enforce  his  authority  if  Montgomery  Ward 
had  resisted  it — namely,  have  the  Army  take 
over  the  company?  The  President  has  been 
given  certain  broad  war  powers  by  Congress. 
But  there  is  strong  evidence  that  Congress 
d:;d  not  intend,  and  would  not  have  been 
willing,  to  give  the  President  power  bread 
enough  to  enable  him  to  have  the  Army  take 
over  Montgomery  Ward. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  HAROLD  KNITSC 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  16,  1942 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
early  colonial  days  the  Finnish  people 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  common  country.  Indeed, 
their  contributions  began  with  the  settle- 
ment of  Delaware. 

The  Republic  of  Finland  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Allies  after  the  First  World 
War.  At  that  time  the  boundaries  were 
definitely  fixed  and  as  I  recall,  guaran- 
teed by  the  victors.  Of  all  the  nations 
that  owe  us  money  as  a  result  of  that 
war,  Finland  is  the  only  country  that  did 
not  welch  on  her  debt.  Each  year  she 
has  met  her  obligations  promptly  and 
without  squealing,  or  asking  for  exten- 
sion. 

Two  years  ago  Russia  violated  the 
treaty  creating  the  Republic  of  Finland 
by  invading  her  territory.  The  brave 
Finns  whipped  the  Bear  to  a  frazzle  until 
overcome  by  superior  forces  and  arma- 
ment. Not  until  her  manhood  had  been 
exhausted  and  her  soil  drenched  with 
blood  did  Finland  yield  an  inch  of  terri- 
tory. Only  when  utterly  exhausted  did 
Finland  agree  to  cession  of  soil  that  had 
been  Finnish  for  a  thousand  and  more 
years. 

When  this  war  broke  out  Finland  saw 
her  opportunity  to  regain  what  had  been 
forciby  taken  from  her  2  years  ago.  and 
what  was  hers  by  all  the  rules  of  inter- 
national custom  and  usage. 

It  is  significant  that  when  Finland  had 
attained  her  objective  she  stopped  all  ad- 
vance. I  know  of  not  a  single  instance 
where  she  has  invaded  soil  that  belonged 
to  another. 

There  is  a  small  and  vociferous  group 
in  this  country  that  is  calling  for  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Finland.  Wliy 
should  we  go  to  war  with  Finland?  She 
has  never  injured  us.  Indeed,  she  is  the 
only  country  in  Europe  that  has  shown 
any  regard  for  its  obligation  to  us.  There 
i.5  not  nearly  so  much  reason  for  America 
to  declare  war  on  Finland  as  there  is  for 
Russia  to  declare  war  on  Japan. 

The  high  regard  in  which  I  hold  the 
Republic  of  Finland  and  the  Finnish  peo- 
ple is  shared  by  millions  of  Americans 
who  would  regard  a  declaration  of  war 
on  Finland  as  a  ctupid  and  tragic  blun- 
der that  would  rise  to  haunt  us  in  after 
j'ears. 
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torial   by   William   AUen   White.    ^ 
appeared  in  the  Empoia     Kan    ' 
zette  on  Decerrb»^r  5 

3KA.  E    : :  :t:  f,    y.si.  and 
Despite   the   fttC-    •;  :r    FT,:a:.:i    *.?    ?.,•': 
with  the  Nazis,  she  .»  --.  :   -ht-   -air.e 
little   Plnlar.d"    that    sh^    .».   >    j    yc»- 
when    she    was    flt:h'i:=r    Ru      a      Tl.  :. 
paid  her  debts  whe:.   ::    v   '-t::.-^   <\i''   •_. 
United  States  and  -he    :<  p.v.-j   ■^.   ■- 
The   United    States   aci:::  rci    •:.•     :     ;r  :. 
Finlai.d  s    demccratlc    splr;t      She    has 
same  courage  s".'!  ♦*"»  same  democratic 
even  thouph  sh^  1-  f.  htir.g  on  the  othe 
of  the  battle  line.     When  the  smoke  of 
clears  away.  Finland  will  be  one  cf  the  ?! 
spirits  of  these  troubled  arci       rr.t., 

E>ECEMBEH    5,    1942. 
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The  House  Across  the  Highway 


F>r*  F  ■  ■  - 1  •  ^  ■'  \'   OF   P  E  M  .-■■  I"  K  .r^ 


HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 


,i 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEPKE.-EN T  \t:',i 

Tue'idav.  December  :  i    :  .;_ 

leave   to  exieud   my   !en:t:k:^.   I    ; 
the  fallowing  poem: 

THE    HoriE    .'ICP.O^S   THE    U:C:i'-y  ',' 

■E'.'    E  *;      M    '  -   H  ■-:  f-.,.- i 

Just  across  the  highway,   where   the  o 

blossoms  grow 
And  the  cypress  and  the  tall  palms  art 

ing  to  and  fro, 
S         .^  a  little  brown  cottage  that    ;, 

far  to  me 
Than  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  lies 

the  sea. 
I    :    .:;    that    little    cottage    live    two 

loved  ones  now. 
And  timp.  travail  an  "  sorrow  have  left 

upon  their  brow. 
But  when  ycu  enter  at  their  door  their 

and  pleasrnt  smile 
Drives  all   the  sorrow  from  your  hear 

makes  living  worth  your  wh.ie. 
Many,  many  friends  we've  had.  but  non< 

can  compare 
With  those  friends  across  the  highway  i 

cottage  bright  and  fair. 
We    are    traveling   down    the    valley 

threescore  year  and   ten 
And  soon  the  angel  voices  will  come  ?' 

softly  In 
To  take  us  to  cur  Saviour,  r-^-v.r  n.   r 

to  meet. 
May  we  four  then  walk  together  alon; 

golden  street. 
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Letter   From  Constituent 

EXTFN-SICN   OF   RFM.ARKS 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

V,    niE   HOUSE  Or    HEi'RESENT.Mr.iEi 

Wed-:-: ■':.:::.  Dcemticr  16.  19L 

M.".    SMITrl    of    0.n;<\       M.-     Sp^^-.- r 
undt-r  i;r;a:.:n;ou^  con-orr.  t-i  vX>.r. 


J  RE 


I'.)X 


L  KECORD 


f  :i:-    I   frcrr.  a  f.;r:r,'T  and  one  of  my  constitu- 
■/.ch   ]  ents,  M:    J   .A   Hpar.  of  Ada,  Ohio. 
G.i-  As  a  :.-'.:,  acit  altogether  of  the  essen- 

tia! r.  >  :  rationing,  for  rationing  in 
sor  :'^  04:"^  of  farm  supplies  is  neces- 
.-i.v  r:  ,-  mostly  because  of  shortsighted. 
:rr.r-.  ;:dl,  and  bureaucratic  red  tape  and 
messing,  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  are 
now  suffering  greater  hardships  than  any 
other  civilian  gioup. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  O.  P.  A. 
has  used  methods  and  extended  restric- 
tions that  have  not  only  seriously  crip- 
pled farm  production,  but  In  many  cases 
have  caused  destruction  of  crops  and  the 
loss  of  income  that  would  otherwise  have 
accrued  to  farm(?rs.  to  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  of  food  involved  that  is  now  so  vitally 
needed. 

The  farmer,  along  with  all  others,  is 
not  objecting  or  unwilling  to  comply  with 
such  rationing  us  is  really  necessary  in 
aid  of  the  war  eilort. 

I  verily  believe  the  farm  situation  which 
exisis  today  because  of  wrong  methods 
and  restrictions  have  so  injured  agricul- 
ture as  to  portend  a  probable  serious  food 
shortage. 

1  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Spar  for  the 
clear  and  concise  statement  he  makes  in 
this  letter.  It  represents  a  true  cross- 
section  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  I  have 
been  receiving  from  farmers  in  my  district 
on  the  same  subject.  We  must  realize 
that  the  farm  problem  is  serious  and 
critical. 

The  incoming  Congress  must  under- 
take to  do  something  material  to  relieve 
this  condition. 

':he  letter  follows: 

Ada,  Ohio.  November  30.  1942. 
Representative  Frederick  C   Smtth. 

Mano7i.  Ohio: 

In  order  to  acquaint  you  with  facta,  I  beg 
to  submit  them  as  briefly  as  possible.  I  am 
thankful  that  this  is  the  time  of  year  that 
national  gas  rationing  Is  definitely  to  go  into 
effect 

1.  We  have  four  daughters  and  only  one  son, 
who  is  a  Navy  boili?r  designer,  that  was  caught 
In  the  draft  so  he  enlisted  in  the  Naval 
Re.-erve 

2  We  have  1.600  feeding  lambs  which  I 
am  having  clipped  because  I  believe  the  Air 
Force  needs  the  pelts. 

3  We  raised  222  tons  of  sugar  beets  off  of 
16  acres  I  drove  my  truck  2  500  miles  to 
get  them  delivered  and  when  the  payments 
are  all  in  and  all  expenses  are  out.  including 
hleh  labor  ccsts,  I  will  have  less  than  $10  per 
acre  for  this  bumper  crop.  I  blew  a  tire  on 
my  truck  when    r  get  about   done  and  ac- 

!  cording  to  the  loral  set-up.  It  will  be  about 
6  months  before  I  can  get  a  new  one.  I  can 
see  some  cf  my  neighbors'  beets  that  have 
been  laying  In  the  field  for  5  weeks  on  ac- 
count of  the  tire  shortage  There  are  still 
about  15  percent  of  the  beets  and  40  percent 
of  the  soybeans  in  the  fields  according  to 
my  observations  when  visiting  my  60  seed 
dealers. 

4  Last  July  when  it  looked  as  though  there 
would  be  a  ceiling  on  live  hogs,  I  sold  one- 
half  of  my  herd  of  bred  sows.  I  now  have 
only  15  sows  but  have  35  double  Immuned 
gilt'i  that  are  suitable  for  breeding  for  spring 
farrowing. 

5  I  •  11  a  r)<;ng  80  hours  per  week.  My 
f:  t>  -■  ■  i:'.:  :i.:.  are  working  about  70  hours 
per  w  ■  .<  r  ;-  st.U  they  could  go  west  25  miles 
rr  ■  -'  I  miles  and  get  three  times  the 
h:  .    .    -   .It  ordnance  plants  for  40  hours  per 
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'"•y  ti    I  pr  tiuce  5,000  bushels  hybrid  seed  corn 

I    !•:   ;, f  tr   .i:.u   deliver  to  my  distributors.      I 


farm  470  acres  and  have  three  tractors  en 
good  rubber,  but  have  not  yet  received  my 
ration  cards. 

7.  Any  farmer  that  Is  capable  of  operating 
a  farm  Is  not  going  to  burn  any  more  gas 
than  necessary. 

8.  Hew  are  we  going  to  produce  more  with 
less  labor,  less  gas,  and  less  machinery? 

9.  I  drove  my  truck  In  the  last  year  In  my 
farming,  feeding,  and  seed  business  14.003 
miles.  I  received  my  ration  card  Priddy  and 
I  will  be  allowed  to  drive  my  truck  717  miles 
In  the  next  year  starting  December  1,  which 
may  allow  me  to  deliver  my  feeder  lambs  to 
the  nearest  market,  and  part  of  my  corn; 
then  leave  the  balance  set  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

10.  I  will  be  forced  to  sell  most  of  my  hogs, 
quit  raising  sugar  beets,  most  of  my  seed  corn, 
seed  oats,  seed  beans,  and  seed  wheat.  Just 
raise  what  I  can  and  let  the  rest  go  to  grass. 

11.  If  this  Is  what  It  takes  to  win  this  war, 
I  am  for  It.  But,  personally,  it  looks  to  me  as 
If  somebody  Is  going  to  get  awfully  hungry, 

12.  I  am  only  a  small  farmer  but  I  believe 
I  know  that  the  farmers,  feeders,  and  seeds- 
men will  do  everjrthing  humanly  possible,  to 
help  If  they  get  some  cooperation  and  are 
not  blamed  for  inflation  and  are  given  Bom3 
guaranty  that  they  will  get  a  livable  wage, 
fair  return  on  their  Investments,  and  gas  and 
tires  to  carry  them  through  the  season,  and 
not  pull  any  strikes. 

13.  I  have  48  pneumatic  tires  on  my  neces- 
sary farm  equipment.  All  are  In  good  shape 
and  should  run  a  season  except  four  truck 
tires. 

14.  I  am  glad  this  happened  at  a  time  of 
year  when  we  can  sell  out  and  not  be  caught 
In  the  middle  of  a  season  so  we  could  not 
harvest  and  deliver  our  crops. 

15.  Please  advise. 

Respectfully  yovs, 

J.  R.  Spas. 


American  Indian« 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  y.^n:.  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16.  1942       I 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Wa.shington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  including 
herein  an  absorbing  article  written  by 
Lt.  Richard  L,  Neuberger.  Lieutenant 
Neuberger  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  the  correspond- 
ent for  the  New  York  Times  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  and  an  elected  repre- 
sentative In  the  Oregon  State  Legislature. 
He  is  a  prolific  writer  and  an  enthusi- 
astic champion  of  the  wonders  and  beau- 
ties of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Lieutenant  Neuberger  wajs  recently 
appointed  aide  de  camp  to  Brig.  Gen^ 
James  A.  O'Connor,  who  heads  the 
Northwest  Service  Command  at  White- 
horse,  Yukon  Territory.  General  O'Con* 
nor  is  the  commanding  oflBcer  of  the  new 
Alcan  International  Highway  Inciden- 
tally. General  O'Connor  is  a  fine  engi-f 
neerlng  ofiBcer  and  played  a  major  role 
in  building  the  Alaskan  Highway  and  su- 
pervised the  tunneling  of  Corregidor  in 
the  Philippines. 

Lieutenant  Neuberger  is  a  young  maii 
of  great  promise,  tremendous  energy,  a:ic 
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sublime     ability.      His    article     is     as 
follows : 

THE  AMERICAV  INDIAN  ENLISTS — HE  FEELS  HIS 
KINSHIP  TO  THE  CHINESE,  THE  EAST  INDIANS, 
THE  ARABS,  AXD  THE  FILIPINOS,  AND  TO  COLO- 
NIAL   PEOPLES    ALL    OVER    THE    WORLD 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 
"How."  Inquired  a  Nazi  broadcast,   "could 
the  American  Indians  thiiok  of  bearing  arms 
for  their  exploiters?" 

Where  the  Columbia  River  drops  in  a  foam- 
ing green  curtain  over  Celilo  Falls,  a  young 
brave  of  the  Celilo  tribe  gave  me  the  answer. 
He  said  he  soon  was  going  to  enlist  In  the 
American  Army.  "My  grandparents,"  he  said, 
"fought  against  the  white  man.  They  were 
defending  their  homes.  In  many  respects  we 
have  been  treated  badly.  In  this  land  which 
once  was  ours  we  are  poor.  Many  people 
treat  us  as  outcasts  and  inferiors.  Yet  our 
conditions  have  slowly  been  improved.  The 
reservation  schools  are  good.  We  are  trained 
for  trades  and  farming.  The  Government  de- 
fends cur  rights.  We  know  that  under  nazi- 
ism  we  should  have  no  rights  at  all.  We  are 
not  Aryans  and  we  should  be  used  as 
slaves." 

When  the  Sioux  registered  for  Selective 
Service  they  brought  along  their  rifles.  The 
Crow  Council  sent  President  Roosevelt 
$10,000  out  of  tribal  funds  to  pay  for  bombs 
and  guns.  Nearly  all  the  able-bodied  Chip- 
pewas  en  the  Grand  Portage  Reservation  have 
volunteered  for  Army  duty.  The  Colvilles 
and  the  Cheyennes  dropped  their  outstanding 
claims  against  the  American  Government  the 
day  the  Japanese  fliers  attacked  Pearl  Harbor. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River  the 
Celilos  are  putting  aside  income  from  the 
salmon  catch  for  the  young  men  of  the  tribe 
who  enlist  in  the  Army,  Navy.  Coast  Guard, 
and  Marines.  The  Marine  Corps  has  an  all- 
Navajo  platoon;  and  a  row  of  machinery  in 
the  Boeing  plant  at  Seattle,  where  the  flying 
fortresses  take  shape,  is  operated  by  broad- 
shouldered  Yakimas. 

In  this  fashion  the  descenuanto  of  Amer- 
ica's original  owners  are  joining  in  the  strug- 
gle which  the  United  Nations  are  waging 
against  the  Axis.  Of  the  60,CC0  Indian  males 
in  this  country  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
44,  approximately  8  800  are  serving  In  the 
armed  forces.  This  exceeds  the  percentage 
of  participation  by  the  male  population  as 
a  whole  within   those  age  groups. 

At  few  places  have  Indians  refused  to  fight 
for  the  flag  that  waves  over  the  land  their 
forefathers  owned  in  fee-simple.  At  tha  Fort 
Peck  Re.servation  in  Montana,  for  example,  of 
252  braves  registered  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act  131  have  volunteered  for  Army 
service.  After  they  had  seen  photographs  of 
famine  conditions  in  Poland,  the  little  Supal 
Tribe  In  Arizona  plowed  up  the  bottom  of  a 
gulch  to  raise  food  which  they  had  hoped  to 
send  to  those  starving  people  across  the  sea. 
This  is  particularly  significant,  for  this  is 
the  first  war  In  history  in  which  cur  Indians 
have  been  required  to  serve  in  th"  Nation's 
armed  forces  as  an  obligation  of  citizenship. 
Not  until  1924  did  Congress  make  all  Indians 
within  the  United  States  and  possessions 
lull-fledged  citizens.  Up  to  that  time  only 
a  part  of  our  Indians  had  become  citizens 
by  treaty  or  through  the  holding  of  land  al- 
lotments. Thus  this  war  is  the  flrst  formal 
test  of  the  loyalty  of  the  men  and  women 
who,  above  all  others,  are  rooted  to  the  soil 
of  America  and  who  are  the  true  legatees  of 
the  American  Continent. 

Hitler,  for  one.  never  believed  our  Indians 
would  meet  the  test.  Since  1933  Nazi  propa- 
ganda has  tried  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
red  man  and  white  In  this  country.  Typical 
Silver  Shirt  harangues  told  the  Indians  that 
only  under  nazl-ism  could  they  get  back 
their  lands  and  obtain  complete  justice. 
Broadcasts  from  Berlin  predicted  an  Indian 
uprising   In    the   United   States,   if   Indians 


were  required  by  law  to  fight  in  a  war  against 
Germany.  In  the  States  of  the  far  West  the 
Silver  Shirts  and  Bunds  dwelt  constantly  on 
the  expropriation  which  our  Indians  have 
suffered. 

A  year  ago  the  State  of  Washington  ti  led  to 
force  Indians  fishing  for  salmon  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  to  buy  fishing  licenses.  The 
Indians  refused.  They  claimed  that  the 
Treaty  cf  Wasco  in  1855  gave  Indians  the 
right  to  flsh  unhindered  forever  on  the 
broad  Columbia.  So  the  Washington  State 
patrol  began  arresting  Indian  fishermen. 
The  arrests  were  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  In  the  case 
of  Sampson  Tulee  against  State  of  Washing- 
ton, the  Nation's  highest  tribunal  ordered 
the  Indians  released  and  declared  that  States 
along  the  Columbia  River  could  not  prevent 
Indians  from  "exercising  the  very  right  their 
ance.stors  intended  to  preserve." 

This  case  has  been  cited  repeatedly  as  In- 
dian tribes  and  councils  vote  to  participate 
wholeheartedly  In  the  war.  The  Indians  have 
no  illusions  about  the  sort  of  justice  a  Nazi 
court  would  have  handed  them  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  Many  Indians  in  Alaska 
have  given  their  fishing  boats  to  the  Navy 
and  Coast  Guard.  Several  tribes  have  offered 
land  to  the  Army  for  air  bases  without  com- 
pensation. With  scarcely  any  protests  or 
defections,  the  Indians  have  registered  for 
selective  service. 

"Indians  are  demonstrating  their  deep  loy- 
alty fcr  this  country,"  recently  declared  John 
Collier,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  "even  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  they 
have,  as  a  race,  occupied  the  lower  Income 
brackets  and  might  have  been  considered 
prime  material  for  the  propaganda  of  foreign 
nations  hostile  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
Indians  are  in  all  our  armed  forces.  They 
are  working  in  aircraft  factories  and  ship- 
yards. They  are  raising  crops  essential  to 
victory  They  are  buying  War  bonds  with 
their  meager  savings." 

This  record  of  Indian  participation  In  the 
American  war  effort  has  significance  far  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
Our  Indians  are  an  important  symbol  to 
colonial  peoples  all  over  the  world.  When 
the  Arabs  wanted  American  engineers  tc  im- 
prove their  railroads  and  Irrigation  systems, 
they  particularly  asked  for  engineers  from 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  And  after  Amer- 
ican magazines  and  newspapers  had  pub- 
lished articles  a  decade  ago  about  distressing 
conditions  among  the  Navajos,  millions  in 
India  conducted  special  prayers  In  behalf  of 
their  oppressed  brethren  In  far-off  America. 

Mr.  Collier,  long  a  champion  of  extended 
rights  and  advantages  for  the  American  In- 
dians, believe;  that  the  present  performance 
of  our  Indian  tribes  Is  of  vast  consequence 
in  such  places  as  Egypt,  India,  Iran,  China, 
and  South  America,  "The  men  and  women 
of  those  lands,"  he  points  out,  "feel  strong 
cultural  bonds  with  our  Indians.  The  fact 
that  the  Indians  of  America  r.re  participating 
magnificently  in  the  war  should  be  made 
known  to  the  millions  of  native  and  colonial 
peoples  who  must  be  our  active  allies." 

In  the  presence  of  Vice  President  Wallace, 
the  6  Nations  of  the  Iroquois  Tribe  recently 
directed  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against 
the  ^xis.  "We  represent  the  oldest,  though 
smallest,  democracy  in  the  world  today,"  the 
resolution  of  the  Indians  stated.  "It  is  the 
unanimous  sentiment  among  the  Indian  peo- 
ple that  the  atrocities  of  the  Axis  Nations 
are  violently  repulsive  to  all  sense  of  right- 
eousness of  cur  people,  and  that  this  merci- 
less slaughter  of  mankind  upon  the  part 
of  these  enemies  of  free  peoples  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated." 

At  Fort  Huachuca  in  the  Arizona  uplands, 
Indian  scouts  patrol  the  wilderness.  The 
men  of  an  all-NavaJo  platoon  ab  the  San 
Diego  Marine  Base  are  the  best  shots  in  the 
area.  D.  Woodrow  Wilson.  Lewis  Magpie,  and 
Henry  Elk  River  of  the  Cheyenne  Tribe  have 


condemned  the  Axis  as  an  "unholy  triangle 
whose  purpose  Is  to  conquer  and  enslave 
the  bodies,  minds,  and  souls  of  all  free  peo- 
ple." Apaches,  descended  from  the  fierce 
Geronlmo  and  his  warriors,  fought  valiantly 
with  the  American  Army  at  Corregidor.  In- 
dians stood  in  a  driving  snowstorm  outside 
Kit  Carson's  old  headquarters  at  Fort  E>efl- 
ance  In  Arizona  to  register  for  the  draft. 

Mr.  Collier  prepared  a  message  for  the 
people  with  whom  our  Indians  are  especially 
friendly.  "To  the  millions  of  native  men 
and  women  in  the  Orient  and  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Indians  in  the  South  American 
countries,"  he  said,  "the  Indians  of  the 
United  States  send  a  message  of  prayer  and 
hope  and  bravery.  Although  there  are  less 
thin  half  a  million  Indians  In  this  country, 
they  are  fighting  today  in  greater  propor- 
tionate numbers  than  any  other  race.  Their 
prayers  are  for  all  the  people  of  the  world, 
for  people  In  distress  everywhere. 

"The  whole  world  knows  how  the  Indians 
In  the  United  States  in  years  past  were  dis- 
possessed of  much  of  their  lands  through 
legal  trickery  and  through  their  unfamiliar- 
ity  with  the  white  man's  language  and  ways. 
But  today  that  story  is  no  more  than  a  sad 
page  from  our  history.  Today  the  Indians 
art;  regaining  their  former  lands,  and  they 
are  fighting  courageously  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.  Many  tribes — 
the  Osage,  the  Crow,  the  Bannock,  the  Flat- 
head, the  Blackfeet — dedicated  their  sacred 
dances  this  year  to  the  end  that  victory  may 
soon  come  to  their  sons  in  the  trenches,  In 
the  air,  an    on  the  sea." 

In  Canada,  too,  Indians  are  in  the  Army. 
A  band  of  Crees  trekked  through  41  i  "lies 
of  wilderness  from  Norway  Hou.'^o  •  Win- 
nipeg to  enlist.  "We'll  like  it  all  right." 
they  explained.  "We're  used  to  fishing  when 
Its  fifty  degrees  below.  We're  ready  for  any- 
thing." Many  Indians  volunteeilng  In  both 
the  Canadian  and  American  Armies  are  men 
who  have  not  been  out  of  their  forest  and 
mountain  fastnesses  for  several  years.  All 
that  they  know  Is  that  their  country  happens 
to  be  at  war.  that  Is  enough  for  them. 

"Since  when,"  snorted  a  Montana  Blackfoot 
contemptuously,  "has  it  been  necessary  for 
Blackfeet  to  draw  lots  to  fight?"  He  was 
Indignant  over  the  operation  of  the  Selective 
Service  system.  He  tliought  everyone  who 
sif;ned  up  should  automatically  be  sent  to 
the  front. 

In  the  First  World  War.  too,  Indians  per- 
formed heroically,  although  their  participff- 
tion  was  largely  voluntary.  Pvt.  Joe  Okla- 
hcimbi,  a  Choctaw,  rushed  210  yards  through 
barbed  wire  to  clean  cut  an  enemy  machlne- 
gt;n  nest.  The  French  were  so  stirred  by  the 
bravery  of  Sgt.  O.  W.  Leader,  another  Indian, 
that  they  chose  him  as  their  typical  United 
States  soldier.  Joe  Young  Hawk,  son  of  a 
frontier  Indian  scout,  was  captured  by  five 
Germans;  he  escaped  after  killing  three  of 
them  with  liis  bare  hands. 

American  Indians  are  crack  marksmen. 
They  excel  as  scouts  and  trailsmen  and  look- 
outs, and  they  are  integral  parts  of  numerous 
American  Army  units.  Maj.  Gen.  Clarence 
L.  Tinker,  commander  of  the  Hawaiian  Air 
Force,  was  an  Osage  Indian.  He  was  lost  In 
action  during  the  Battle  of  Midway,  and  after 
that  victory  over  the  Japanese  Lt.  Gen.  Delos 
C.  Emmons  declared,  "Because  General 
Tinker  would  not  ask  his  subordinates  to 
undertake  risks  he  himself  wotild  not  take, 
he  selected  himself  as  flight  leader  of  an 
important  combat  mission  requiring  great 
courage,  skill,  and  experience."  An  enrolled 
member  of  the  Osage  Council.  General  Tinker 
took  great  pride  in  his  Indian  ancestry. 

I  have  talked  with  many  of  our  Indians, 
both  In  and  out  of  the  Army.  They  regard 
the  war  with  hope.  They  believe  It  will  lead 
to  more  opportunity  and  less  inequalities  for 
the  people  of  China.  India,  South  America, 
and  the  island  nations,  and  that  in  any  s.-c.i 
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readj'ostrntfnt  the  American  Indian  w 
fit,  too     I  know  of  several  Indians  In 

Cascades  who,  befcr'='  v.  .r  bvoke   cu 

Pacific ,  refused   to  h  '  ; 

doned  logging  n     r    rJ  ■ 

steel  would  be  si  :;  ■■'   ;  ■ 

rancher  in  Idaho  si-i   t 

our  Army,  another  ■«'  ri  ^ 

We  want  to  win    •    -   •* 

tliat  victory  will  n^ean  new  hcpe  I'cr  m 

women  who  have  no  hope." 

Our  Indians   realize   that   nazi-i*m   wduld 
subjugate   them,   along   with   all   c  her    iv 
Aryans     The  silver  shirts  *  -::   '.->.    c 
in  the  tribal  councils.    The  Indiai..*;  a-  . 
to  the  injustices  they  have  suflerc:;     ., 
exploitation  they  have  undergone,  bui 
have  seen  In  recent  years,  particul.irly  u  i  ;er 
the  enl::^htened  admlni£tr?.ticn  of  Ccnmis 
sioner  Collier,  that  democracy  gradually    X)r- 
rects  those  Injustices.  th?y  know  that  nizi 
Ism  only  makes  injustices  worse.     GoebJ-els 
had  little  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of 
American   red-sk::  ^    u^.f  n   he   predicted   Ihey 
woiild    revolt    r^-.hcr    than    fi?ht    Germ  my 
Germans  will  soon  meet  them  on  the  fl-ing 
line. 

'"It  is  a  grand  show  of  loyalty."  said  ^?n 
ator  Ch.\eix.s  L    McN'.\jjt.  cf  Oreecn.  wh?i 
■aw  the  fli^rures  en  Indian  enrollment  in 
'  "Tiy      '"After  the  Injustire.s  the  Indar 
:     '-:red."  declared  Ccneres^man  John  M   { 
FEE  of  Washington,  "he  still  is  re.idy  to\    an 
all-out  defense  of  democracy,  because    :nly 
democracy  can  better  his  lot.    We  have    «en 
his    lot   bettered   in   recent   years      Schools 
farms,    reclamation,    conservation — all 
things  have  been  done  for  the  Indian  on 
reservations      Amrrica's   Indian   a:e   fi2h 
lor    America    Li-     .'ise    America    ^        ...... 

consclentlc u-  e.-Turi  to  rl?ht  old  "a:^;.  ij 
Improve  the  life  of  our  Indians." 

The  magnificent  participation  by  the 
dians  of  America  in  the  war  effort  of 
United  States — 1:1  the  pu.'-c:-..i~^  '■'.  V  \:  ;- 
In  military-  enhs'm-^r'.rs  ;::  fa  :r.  :  '  ,U' 
In  work  in  a  ,'  !.,:>'  e-  ^  clt  r.  :-.nstration 
of  what  a  w..-e  p...cy  ..1  .  ,\.- (  "■nl.h  From 
the  bleak  Aleutians  Xkj     r:        ;-  .  1    ^    of 

southern  California,  Indmius  iie  r;i:!;.  iri];  to 
Amencas  call.  Even  Indians  of  other  na- 
tions have  heard  the  caP.  it  crosses  mteina- 
ticnal  brund.ar!e5^ 

V  .-  ---  .stration  for  the  draft  tork  1 
:;.  A,-i=K.i.  several  groups  of  Eskim  •;  ;i 
Big  Diorrede  Island,  which  is  in  the  s 
Union,  were  on  hand  at  Nome  tu  re^.stt: 
with  their  American  brotlicrs  from  Uttle 
Dlomede.  As  s.jon  as  Selective  S?rvice  of- 
ficials found  out  the  nationality  of  the  1  i";!- 
t<irs.  they  gently  explained  to  th  ~  .at 
their  place  in  the  wiir  against  th'  .vv  r  .vis 
In  tae  Russian  Army  rather  than  In  the 
Army  cf  the  United  SUtes. 
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There  Snail  Be  No  Wealth 


EXTENSION   Or"   I-7MA::r:3 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

OF   Ca;  ;:■    -  V  \ 
IN  TH£  HOUSE  CF   PLrr:t:.~rNTA7  i  VL 

T7-  .J,.   ,.,^^    ,       r-  ,,    ■        .     .  ,-       .  '.   ,    , 

M; .  COSTEI  L^).    Mr.  Speaker,  'hf  ^ 
cree  has  gc-v.  f.^'"h  in  the  ;-ird  '*:■'.•  t.^T:' 
shall    bo    H'"    rr.--:^:    v     ;'-h    ac"-.;:^:u'a 
a-^yvvh-  V  ^     ;n     tl:.-    X..'.   n.     T'^'.c 

C    r.s:  c- ..  h  i  ^  refi. -■  a  ■■:  be  a  pary  to 
i-^'.'P' ■■-.»:  'r.:\\  all  iiic  ■'.:-■    -h  i,i  i>-  I:a:. 
:o  a  l\\:<i  jr.\o\ivA  a-d  iliat.  heiioefr' 
no    ind.v!du:il    may    ^i^pire    to    -icqi;,.  r 
any  iarte  am'iunt  of  ■A-a.'.n.    Ur.d:'i 


-i\M  0"  :-^f:/'  •'  control,  the  President 
ha.s  :i  ■>  Tr..-:f  ::  •  it  all  salaries  in  ex- 
0-^  !"  SJ5  000  net  shall  be  confiscated, 
a>ht  ugh  this  h'dict  will  in  no  way  affect 
*^:•^  problem  of  inflation. 

w::ile  this  is  held  out  as  a  matter  of 
warim"  expediency,  one  may  rest  as- 
1  ;i  a  proposal,  once  estab- 


surec!  tr.a 


>..-hed.  Will  never  be  relinquished.  It  will 
become  a  permanent  and  enduring 
thinp.  which  will  arise  to  harass  us 
tr.roughout  the  future  years. 

¥■■■■-  ih*^  first  time  we  are  endeavoring 
M  1  J  .^r  oition  stifle  earning  capacity 
and  d^•.v  opportunity  to  all  persons 
t  ".y  v.ciicut  the  land.  The  first  attack  is 
r:  id'  on  salaries  alone,  whereas  It  would 
be  fsr  n  -  logical  to  have  made  the 
atiack  i.i:.;i  investment  income  or  un- 
earned income,  rather  than  upon  the 
silnr  -^-d  income  of  wage  earners. 

Bi.  this  is  not  the  real  menace  of  this 
unbound  and  impracticable  proposal. 
The  great  fallacy  behind  this  scheme  is 
that  it  is  fundamentally  unsound.  There 
is  no  basis  for  the  selection  of  the  amount 
which  shall  be  established  as  the  maxi- 
rrum  net  income  to  be  allowed  any  per- 
son. The  figures  '•25,000'  can  shift  with 
each  passing  year  as  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  since  no  mpn  can  possibly  justify 
the  given  figure  of  $25,000.  No  man  can 
arcuf  that  $50,000  should  not  be  the 
n.  x..r.  .m  any  more  than  one  can  logi- 
cally proclaim  that  $5,000  would  itself  be 
dM  excessive  amount  for  any  one  person 
to  acquire  in  a  given  year. 

This  fanciful  proposal  originates  with 
Communist  philosophy  and  Communist 
thinking  in  the  years  past.  However  our 
American  Communists  perhaps  are  not 
aware  that  the  same  unsound  proposals 
have  been  rejected  by  their  Russian  col- 
Icasrues  and  has  l)een  found  by  them  to 
be  unworkable  and  impracticable.  It  is 
not  a  part  of  Riissian  philosophy  today 
and  !  -iv^uld  never  have  been  decreed  a 
P'if  ;  Arn-rican  practice  at  all.  The 
C  ""~  "  -Vi ;  twice  rejected  this  imprac- 
t.ral  ci:- :  i:  and  should  again  by  law  pro- 
hibit its  operation  in  this  country  in  the 
cor^.  rr    ession  of  Congress. 

Ill  'I  :■  r  that  it  may  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  the  House.  I  am 
including  in  my  remarks  an  editorial  on 
this  subject,  which  I  believe  very  clearly 
■nd  V  :  V  rhnroughly  covers  this  subject. 
Ti.'-  '  jitoiial  is  as  follows: 

WHY    NOT    $1,900? 

Our  Federal  administration  has  decreed 
that  no  one  may  receive  more  than  S25.0O0 

j  In  sa!a-y  after  allowances  for  Federal  Income 
taxes 

v.'hv  did  not  the  administration  settle  on 

I  $'.  '  J  as  the  most  any  citizen  could  earn 
r■\■^'^^'•■  than  on  $25  000?  The  former  is  an 
.  ;  !:  averaee  for  our  gainTuily  employed 
ad  u-n'X  the  averiige  good  enough?  Or 
■A  u!d  this  be  too  difficult,  pclltlcally.  or  too 
i::  ^tting.  economically?  Or  is  a  leveling  to 
the  average  a  hidden  objective  for  later  appli- 
cation as  resistance  to  coUectlvLst  measures 

w  ^  'iivine  Judgment  was  It  that  said 
$25  000   after  Federal   Income   taxes   was  the 

end  cf  the  opportunity  road  for  Americans, 
'  J  Hi  -h  i  d -.-ision  simply  the  result  of  an 
e>^:  .1-.:  ee;  ;e-minie-moe  game?  Where  does 
'!.e  element  of  reason  or  common  sense  show 
r-plf  In  this  ultimatum?  Certainly,  a  825  000 
fl'  '  ual  income  was  no  top  rung  In  the  free 
p"-^  '^r    e   Nrtder  we  have  known.     Perhaps 


this  or  a  lower  rung  is  all  the  collectivi.sts 
expect  of  the  new  order  being  planned  for  U3. 

NO     AUTHORIZATION     BY    CONGSESS 

The  congressional  authority  used  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  in  im- 
posing this  discrimination  against  salary 
earners  was  never  Intended  by  Congress  to 
be  thus  used.     Congressmen  know  this. 

Congressmen  also  know  that  If  their  au- 
thority can  be  thus  distended  there  is  nothing 
to  keep  tiie  E;<ecutive  frcm  settling  on  $5,000 
or  even  on  $1,900  as  the  most  anyone  can 
earn. 

Manifestly  unfair  and  disgraceful  is  the 
proposition  of  limiting  salaries  alone.  But 
we  need  not  dwell  Ion'?  on  this  point.  Al- 
ready being  prepared  are  the  blueprints  for 
congressional  approval  limiting  all  forms  of 
income  to  this  amount.  Congress  will  have 
I  to  conform  or  the  salary  feattire  will  have 
to  be  rescinded.     It  is  too  untenable  by  itself. 

CONCERNS  EVintTBODT 

We  who  write  this  are  not  In  the  affected 
Income  class  nor  do  we  know  many  whore 
gross  Incomes  exceed  $67,200  (the  gross  In- 
come necessary  to  net  $25,000  after  Federal 
taxes).'  nor  are  we  particularly  concerned 
with  their  individual  financial  fate.  But 
there  are  some  things  which  do  concern  us: 

1.  This  is.  In  our  opinion,  the  boldest  stroke 
yet  attempted  by  American  collectivists.  It 
has  been  taken  at  a  time  when  defense  of 
the  Issue  Is  difficult,  for  It  Is  easily  confused 
with  war  patriotism  and  wage  and  salary  lim- 
itations. Then,  too,  the  stroke  is  aimed  at  a 
pitifully  small  minority. 

2.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  dif- 
ferent from  limiting  or  freezing  ones  earn- 
ings. It  really  is  net  limitation  or  stabiliza- 
ticn  at  all.    It  is  reduction. 

3.  This  arbitrary  reduction  of  large  In- 
comes will  in  most  cases  require  the  liquida- 
tion of  capital  assets.  We  may  think  the 
forced  disposal  of  properties  all  right  in  the 
cases  in  question,  but  hew  would  we  feel 
about  all  this  were  it  applied  to  us?  In  what 
respect  is  it  diSerent  in  principle?  If  one 
group  can  be  successfully  attacked  and  penal- 
ized for  success  by  what  rule  nr  judgment 
are  others  of  us  to  be  exempted  from  further 
extensions? 

4  The  idea  that  reduction  of  high  Incomes 
Is  justified  on  the  grr>uads  that  lesser  in- 
comes are  frozen  Is  fallacious  because  lesser 
Incomes  are  net  limited.  Indu?ti7  a^tcr  In- 
dustry is  having  millions  In  new  wage  rates 
forced  upon  It  by  government. 

5  How  are  the  rest  of  us  to  gain  bv  this 
measure?  Perhaps  In  the  sense  that  we  get 
a  sadistic  sort  of  pleasure  out  of  sclng  others 
pulled  down  to  our  own  level.  But  not  In 
the  sen.=e  that  we  arc  going  to  gain  flnan- 
cially.  These  losses  of  the  well-to-do  are  also 
going  to  be  the  people's  losses.  This  Income 
from  high  sa'arles  in  the  majority  of  cases 
Is  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  will  be  applied 
to  the  corporations  if  the  money  is  forced 
to  remain  in  corporation  accounts. 

6.  This  is  one  of  the  Instances  In  which 
we.  the  people,  have  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain.  As  pointed  out.  we  gain  no 
new  revenue  Ins«^ead.  we  do  .suffer  the  loss 
of  production  resulting  from  any  destruction 
I    of  incentive. 

Those  who  fall  In  the  higher  salary  brack- 
ets include  seme  of  the  greatest  executive 
geniuses  In  the  world,  seme  of  the  organiz- 
ers of  our  greatest  productive  reeources.  some 
of  those  ^ho  provide  the  mast  employment, 
some  of  those  who  do  the  best  at  satisfying 
human  reeds,  and  some  who  manage  the 
flow  of  desperately  needed   guns  and   ships 

'  Since  this  was  written  the  Treasury  has 
stated  this  ruling  another  way:  Ones  gross 
Income  cannot  exceed  $a7.200.  But  it  Is  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing  as  saying  ones  net 
Income  cannot  exceed  $25  OOO.  The  new  rtU- 
Ing  does  have  one  advantage,  It  has  a  more 
attractive   political  sound. 
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nnd  planes.  Included  are  those  we  need  the 
most  and  have  the  least  of.  Maybe  no 
monetary  Incentive  should  be  necessary  yet 
it  Is  pure  fancy  to  say  that  it  has  no  influ- 
ence. If  money  does  provide  an  Incentive, 
even  a  wee  bit  of  an  incentive,  we  could  well 
afford  to  invest  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of 
our  national  income  to  assure.  Actually,  we 
pay  no  premium  for  these  enterprising  gen- 
iuses, Mr.  Ford,  for  Instance,  did  not  get 
wealthy  at  the  expense  of  others.  He  got 
wealthy  to  the  profit  of  others. 

Take  these  people  from  our  midst,  more 
especially  the  incentive  which  develops 
others  like  them,  and  we  lapse  into  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  less  fortunate  nations. 

The  leveling  of  incomes  not  only  will  elimi- 
nate a  part  of  the  incentive  factor  for  pro- 
duction but  will  al.=o  levy  a  penalty  on  the 
ultra-successful,  a  penalty  that  will  require 
the  selling  of  homes  or  stocks  or  other  assets 
to  pay  current  expenses.  The  collectivists 
would  do  America  less  harm  if  they  would 
Impose  their  discriminations  on  those  of  us 
less  importantly  engaged,  but  they  lack  the 
political  fortitude  to  do  this  to  most  of  us — 
yet. 

It  Is  impossible  to  estimate  the  incentive 
value  of  unlimited  income  possibilities  to 
ambitious  American  youth.  Every  American 
boy  has  been  born  with  the  chance  to  be 
President  and  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
a  millionaire.  Up  to  now  these  have  been 
opportunities  capable  of  fulfillment.  Can 
anyone  calculate  the  loss  inherent  in  the 
passing  of  these  potential  rewards? 

7.  It  is  -said  that  this  ruling  will  not  con- 
tinue in  effect  after  the  war.  We  are  to 
Impair  incentive  only  temporarily?  How 
many  emergency  measures  designed  only  for 
the  depression  have  been  repealed? 

8.  No  move  yet  designed  by  our  economic 
antagonists  strikes  so  effectively  at  the  heart 
of  private  capital  as  this  income  edict.  It  is 
a  major  step  among  a  whole  series  of  steps 
already  taken  (one  group,  one  class,  one 
salient  at  a  time)  that  will  Insure  govern- 
mental as  distinguished  from  private  financ- 
ing. When  this  is  accomplished  we  will  be 
nt  the  end  of  the  liberal  road.  When  that 
time  comes  government  alone  will  say 
whether  or  not  we  can  have  loans  to  start  or 
maintain  business. 

9.  One  catchy  argument  used  to  justify  this 
edict  is  that  certain  corporation  executives 
have  madt  flagrant  use  of  war  earnings  to 
raise  their  own  and  associates'  salaries.  Of 
course  some  have  done  this,  but  is  this  a  rea- 
son to  change  an  economic  system?  As  well 
abolish  labor  tinions  for  the  abuses  of  some 
of  their  leaders!  The  Government  has  plenty 
of  devices  at  its  disposal  adequately  to  dea. 
with  salary  Infractions  of  this  character.  This 
argument  has  no  validity  except  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  arc  looking  for  excuses  to  change 
the  freedom  system  of  enterprise. 

10.  This  salary  limitation  decree  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  government  by  men  and  not  by  law. 
Congress  has  not  so  far  seen  fit  to  enact  any 
such  proposal  although  the  subject  has  had 
repeated  consideration. 

11.  Justice  requires  no  arbitrary  measures 
of  this  sort.  The  tax  route  is  open.  It  has 
been  used,  used  to  the  point  where  one  has 
to  have  a  salary  of  $67,200  to  net  $25,000  and 
even  from  this  remainder  must  be  deducted 
State  income  taxes,  sales  taxes,  local  property 
taxes,  and  a  host  of  other  governmental  levies. 
Even  If  this  measure  is  rescinded  It  will  »je 
necessary'  for  those  in  the  higher  brackets  to 
make  $100  in  order  to  keep  $10  after  Federal 
income  taxes.  The  tax  route  Is  still  open  and 
while  at  times  it  is  both  dangerous  and  con- 
fiscatory there  is  something  very  American  In 
It  as  a  process.  At  least  the  tax  route,  as  a 
process,  offers  opportunity  for  public  debate — 
and  that  Is  American.  There  Is  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between: 

(a)  Taxing  a  citizen  heavily  and  progres- 
sively ou  hib  earnings;  and 


(b)  Limiting  his  earning  ability,  not  in 
pccord  with  the  position  to  which  he  has 
risen  over  the  years,  but  by  an  arbitrary 
figure. 

If  one  arbitrary  figure  can  be  enforced  why 
not  another,  until  all  Inducement  for  one 
man  to  work  harder  and  make  himself  su- 
perior to  another  in  ability  and  achieve- 
ment   Is   destroyed? 

Tlae  tax  route  is  the  complete  answer  to 
those  who  attempt  to  Justify  this  malicious 
measure  on  the  grounds  of  war  necessity. 

12  In  addition  to  circumventing  our  leg- 
islative processes  this  edict  also  short-cir- 
cuits our  courts.  It  attempts  to  put  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  judicial  procedures  the  bu- 
reaucrats who  will  administer  the  law.  We 
quote  from  the  thing  Itself: 

"Any  determination  of  the  Commissioner 
(of  Internal  Revenue)  •  •  •  g^all  be 
final  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  tax  court  of  the  United  States  or  by  any 
court  in  any  civil  proceedings." 

This  means  that  Government  officials  may 
determine  what  is  each  individual's  income 
or  what  are  proper  deductions  and  no  one 
shall  have  redress  in  the  courts  no  matter 
how  unjust  the  decision  or  how  flagrantly  It 
ignores  the  facts  in  the  case. 

13.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  an 
earlier  occasion,  warned  that  taxes  on  larger 
incomes  were  already  as  high  as  the  traffic 
would  bear;  that  higher  taxes  would  actually 
produce  less  revenue  by  drying  up  the  sources 
of  income-producing  wealth. 

14.  The  measure  penalizes  the  thrifty  in 
that  it  permits  exemptions  for  the  payment 
of  debt.  This  allows  those  in  debt  to  increase 
their  capital  assets  while  making  no  such  al- 
lowances for  the  debtless.  This  is  only  one 
of  many  Inequities  Inherent  in  any  arbitrary 
reduction,  no  matter  how  carefully  the  meas- 
ure is  written  or  administered. 

15.  Especially  harmful  is  the  lack  of  allow- 
ance  for  those  individuals  who  use  their  in- 
comes to  increase  production  of  the  things 
that  people  want  to  buy. 

While  $25,000  seems  fabulously  large  to 
most  of  us,  it  may  be  grossly  inadequate  to 
individuals  engaged  in  industry  and  trade. 
American  business  enterprise  has  largely  been 
built  by  men  who  have  had  small  beginnings 
and  have  had  the  fortitude  to  plow  back  their 
earnings  in  good  times  and  to  tighten  their 
belts  and  carry  through  in  bad  times.  If  ex- 
tended to  all  incomes,  the  plan  might  well 
make  it  impossible  for  new  business  enter- 
prises to  get  under  way  and  grow  and  prosper, 
except  as  they  received  their  financial  backing 
from  large  corporations  or  tho  Government 
itself. 

16.  From  any  but  a  short-range  view  the 
plan,  once  extended  to  all  incomes,  can  lead 
only  to  business  extravagance,  decreased  ef- 
ficiency, and  lower  standards  of  living.  This 
is  because  there  will  no  longer  be  any  lasting 
Incentive  to  forever  keep  on  making  econo- 
mies, improving  processes,  and  developing 
new  products.  After  the  top  income  Is 
reached,  further  effort  In  these  directions  is 
fruitless.  Why  should  men.  already  worKing 
long  days  and  nights,  drive  themselves 
harder  or  risk  additional  savings,  when  their 
rewards,  by  Government  decree,  must  be  nil, 
and  any  losses  stUl  must  be  borne  by  them? 

17.  When  this  war  is  over,  the  need  lor 
the  enterprisers  together  with  the  risk-taking 
capitalist  will  be  greater  than  perhaps  at  any 
time  in  our  history.  This  bureaucratic  oic- 
tum  destroys  an  important  element  of  ven- 
ture capital  and  enterprise.  It  strikes  at  the 
growth-bud  cf  new  industry  on  which  our 
future  prosperity  depends. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  enterpriser 
capitalist,  state  socialism,  dreaded  by  free- 
dom-loving people  so  much,  will  become  a 
national  necessity.  We  won't  then  be  left 
any  choice. 

18.  The    anti-inflationary    effects    of    this   I 
edict  are  too  inconsequential  for  considera-    | 


tion,  although  this  is  one  of  the  excuses 
given  for  its  pronouncement. 

Earnings  in  excess  of  $25,000  are  rarely 
spent  on  food  or  clothing  or  Items  of  per- 
sonal indulgence,  if  antl-lnflatlon  Is  the 
Government's  objective  in  this  instance,  then. 
Indeed,  should  salaries  be  limited  but  limited 
to  the  subsistance  level  for  everybody. 

Earnings  in  excess  of  $25,000  are  used  for 
such  noninflatlonary  purposes  as  new  enter- 
prises. War  bonds,  savings,  insurance,  and 
philanthropy. 

FAR-SIGHTED  LABOR  AGREES 

Ninety-nine  and  nine-tenths  percent  of  us 
are  not  nor  are  we  likely  to  be  directly  af- 
fected by  tills  salary  limitation  order,  which 
is  really  a  salary  reduction  order.  Indirectly 
all  of  us  have  an  important  stake  in  this 
and  kindred  issues.  We  have  or  should  have 
a  profound  interest  in  evei-y  detail  of  the 
economy  under  which  we  operate  and  live. 
All  ol  us.=  laborers,  farmers,  professionals,  and 
business  men.  like  the  idea,  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  children,  of  having  a  high  standard- 
of-living  area,  no  matter  how  remote,  that 
lies  ahead  as  a  perpetual  possibility  Ameri- 
cans like  a  game  with  a  "jack  pot  "  in  it. 

That  labor  and  business  have  many  com- 
mon views  on  this  issue  is  confirmed  by  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nanw!  (August  12.  1942),  by  Raymond  G. 
Cranch,  economist  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor: 

'We,  therefore,  recommend  that  no  such 
arbitrary  ceiling  as  a  flat  $25,000  be  placed 
on  individual  incomes  after  taxes.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  increasing  taxation  in  ac- 
cordance with  capacity  to  pay,  but  the  Nation 
would  Indeed  be  short-sighted  to  limit  pro- 
ductivity of  its  businessmen  by  such  an 
arbitrary  and  inflexible  rule." 

Labor  has  said  for  the  affected  minority 
what  this  minority  cannot  with  propriety 
say  for  itself. 


'  All  of  tis  except  the  Communists  of  1928. 
In  that  year  there  appeared  in  their  party 
program  an  item  requiring  100  percent  tax- 
at'on  of  all  income  over  $25,000.  However, 
today  In  Russia,  where  it  is  said  communism 
Is  getting  its  greatest  experiment,  industrial 
leade:-s  are  receiving  as  much  as  100  times 
the  wage  of  common  labor. 


Tovin?  With  Dynamite 


EXTENSION   OF   ]{V.y.-\-K- 
or 

HON.  BARTEL  J,  JONKM.\N 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednc^drrj   December  16,  1942 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.»  Herrld 
of  December  14,  1942: 

TOTING    WITH    DTNAMTTE 

Threats  are  being  made  that  ere  long  the 
amount  cf  fuel  oil  rationed  to  those  persons 
who  heat  with  oil  may  be  cut  still  further. 
Already  such  persons  have  been  limited  ti 
ridiculously  small  allowances  which  make 
necessiiry  keeping  the  temperatures  of  homes 
at  so  low  a  degree  as  to  be  a  menace  to 
health. 

This  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  local  rationing 
board.  It  acts  merely  on  orders  from  Wash- 
ington, those  orders  being  issued  by  persons 
who  fire  seeking  to  apply  a  general  formula 
to  all  sections  of  the  country  without  regard 
to  cliraatlc  conditions  in  the  variotis  sections. 
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The  Washlngt^jn  authorities,  p-rh:^-  uo 
not  realize  that  they  are  toying:  a.  ..  ;.:  .i- 
mite  In  the  ratlomi;^     :  : .,  :  -..e   in 

tjons  extending  fron.  ;j.  ;..^.i:.    .,  T  :n„-  ,,.... 
In  California  where  oil  is  so  pleut.ful      A. 
ready  annoyed  to  the  breaking  fK^i;.;  by 
gasoline    rationing    clr  .-fr  :    c .     W.u,;.  :.<t<  :. 
with  so  little  excuse  ui  ui.^  scl:,. 
pie  are  becoming  more  and  mr .  r    _.^  v   Atpii 
forced  to  sit  in  cold  homes  durin.j   Liic  ejve 
nuigs  Just  because  somebody  in  Wa-sh.na 
says  they  cant  have  the  oil  which  is  p.-  :. 
al!  around  tis. 

This  winter  carr.e  ear'.ier  than  usual.  Ko- 
vpr^,^.p-  ar.i  I>C'-iTibpr  to  date,  hnvp  h\f> 
C'  '.c\  .  *  -x.-  :;•,  A-  :J  r  ntlnurAisly  "i- 
of  us  b.-r."  'h-  ;r;p?i  tv-,^'  •:]:«  l^  •■  '> 
and  "u<,.u2r.  w. ri*er  W.'h  -i.:  ■•;'  "h.i 
ration  o:'  fupl  r  ;I  ;^  bd>*/';  '..r-:.  •  rv  >;  "■r..^i.n', 
Tlon  of  ^"15*.  w;r.'er  w!'..';h  w^ts  v;::us':iu;y 
mild  I"  i.«  easy  f  •:  Wishingt.-;'.  ti  vi"  i.^ 
'*■*"  r:.',:«"  "  t. •;ert  '■<  •  "r.^r  f',.i^''=  Bvi*.  'r.^  '.v 
rr.TH'.  '  us  '-an  a.T' Td  •!;<=  c^'s"  =i'v  :i'  •hj-.'^ 
i.r  ';.■'  ^-ser.'ial  n.a'en.i'.s  :.f'rp><;-r-v  t 
s-\...ri    ti    (■'  :;';prs.'"iii    even    ir    :'     ;s    '".it! 
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oil   1:.    (.;.  >:..:    K,.pid~    •  ■:   supply   the    -Air.-^rs 
normal  dtmaiid      C..-  W''.?h:ngton  .'?fu5 
permit  Its  deliver- 

Meantime,   the   people   ar"    _':    v  j    ^ 
thing  more  than  impat-er.*:      \\ :    :.   j  ;; 
and  Pebruarv  uv;  M,:    *-;  :         ^r   '.r:;;     ;.- 
people  are  fr»--z.:.g  ::.   ■":.■■.:  h    :•..•■-    ';...• 
patience  is  vt:y  hk-vy  •.'  v......  .    _.i,  ,. 

angry    flame.      Th,.^    :':;>•:-   y.-r.r.   r.ir.;; 
ness  is  a  case  of  tht>  n   v-r:.me:r  t   v.:.^  -.i, 
dynamite — a.*',  i  dyri.^r...'-     -  :;..ghty  explos.ive. 


Governor  Dwight  Green,  of  Illinois,  Gifes 
Views  on  Confusion  Ariiin?  Fr^m 
Federal  Bureaucracy 

FXTr-NSIO.\   CF   REM.ARK- 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

"  F   : : ;  :  X    :  -, 
I."-'    THF  H''^'>'E  OF  REPRESENT -STT'.T  t 

M;-  HOWELL,  Mr  ?;>"a.-:e:y  tL-,"  H-t.- 
01  a D.-.'  Dtv.-:.t  H  G.'c^-r:.  Govprn-.,):'  o,!;  :,hp 
B'--u:  S-  r-  •  L..n  >!-.  und^^r  da:e  .if 
Decen.jt:  14,  li:*42.  :.a.>  ^^nLlen  ni-/  '.v. 
reference  :..  -.:.s  views  on  the  wicie.-pri-lici 
cor.ftision  ::i  Federal  b-:reaucracie.<.  Jf- 
j^ult.ni;  ;n  aucitni  c-  r;:  i.^.on  among  tiie 
Airt'T^-m  P'-opI-  a:  t:;-  -.►•:■%■  ::rr.f'  wp  L^- 
.til  [rfin^  ':>  pre>f'n'  a  \r..',vci  fr'-Jnt 
,.-.?a:r.-:  a  common  f^r.-rr/- 

I  be:;f-'-.e  *;\\-  f.  .:;,•  M'— .loer  of  tiis 
H'.'U.-e.  :c4Pl:ier  v..tn  i:\':y  Arr.rrxjr.. 
:-h-~-'\'.ii  hav^^  an  opp<;:'rtdn;*y  :  ur,^ 
the  '.  .exs  Oi  Go'.ernor  Green,  and  I  pde- 
.>ei.:,  herew.li:  ii;.s  letier.  a^  fuilows; 


Office  oi  Tkx  Covebnob, 
SpringfieU-.  December  14,  1942. 
II   r.    F-.    ■.■  HowKLL, 

)/  Represer  tatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

M  .  Dy  h  Ev    I  spea:^  for  the  citiaens  of  the 

i"<i  •     A..;c..    ;,    a    :' [resent   and    who   have 

placed    ycu    under    tie   obligation    of    safe- 

fruardir.g   and   promoting   their   welfare   and 

:    :;.<i:iiug   that   welfiiie  of  great  groups  of 

->    L-'    the  mo6t  important  factor  in  main- 

-  g  faith  in  Government  and  confldence 

::- f.f.r.ency  of  that  Government  when 

^  -'-•■        ;  .'ervent  and  make  every  effort 

■  .    u.-.i-i-    t.  r'    Utterly   confused  efforts  ot 

ty^.tr:.:;;    :.  ,1.    ;^ urea u<  racy      From    reports   I 

uav=-    r   -e    eo     aid    f  jru   personal   observa- 

:  -:.;    t..e   ..ttou.pt.s   •     apply  fuel  rationing 

threaten  to  create  a  is.    u  e  chaos.     Certainly. 

at  a  t.me  when  every  ;naividual  mind  should 

be  erected   toward  victory  and  how  to  win 

■  •    v  p<  ssible  contribution. 

-u  ;   ioi.c  effort  and  sacrifice 

1    :.<illlully.     There   is   no 

<L  c.iXusion  than  by  apply- 

-d  a::id  haphazard  methods 

u    ^i  f  i  .'';>ecificaliy  to  every 

;.■..  '     t  very  section  of  the 

■      jiieufled  requirements. 

:I;'rt.nce  between  necessary 

-.u  r.Mc    jT.d  unneceJSiry  suffering. 

n.t-  s-£ite  of  Illinois — and  when  I  say  the 
Strttt  >_.  Illinois  I  take  unto  myself  the 
piuvuege  of  speaking  for  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois—ha.s  placed   itself  in  the  leadership  of 


victory    bv 
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i-rv  orm  of  personal  sacii- 
.<  p'  p,  y  u  rf  present  have  answered 
:■  •  I-  In  War  bond  drives,  in  salvage 
-:•  ^  m  contribuUons  to  the  welfare  of 
-e,  ;-  en.  and  In  the  necessary  restric- 
p:p.-cr;bed  by  nitioning.  the  people  of 
e  ha.e  uten  :oyal  and  uncompiain- 
i:u:      They  wuli  continue  in  that  spirit. 

I  do  not  doubt  now  that  thoee  whose  vigor 
ai.d  liviDi^  condition!*  enable  them  to  go 
f.  the  linplanned  demands  of  fuel  rationing 
•A  '.1  try  to  adjust  then: selves  to  an  order  even 
though  they  know  tl-,at  the  attempted  ad- 
ministration of  that  Older  is  so  confused  that 
;u-  ju,--  application  hiis  ct,h,ip.:.,: 
Tr.L-f  pe(p!«  have  net  been  remiss  in  the 
ar'-.-r-'^'  :..  responding  to  every  sug- 
;:f:t  thtr"  should  be  commands  of 
iLs  w  ,r  ^'fr':u-  =  arid  that  if.  In  the 
r  qualified  authorities,  there  should 
r  rt-str;c:ons  the  determination  of 
.^:'v  -  r  •--.(■  sp  restr:ct!OTV6  should  be 
i;;u.-  cf  uuahfied  au-hcrlties.  But 
■  ,^:.i:t>  bp--'  r  f  .so  Utterly 
ng  bureaucracies  that 
.-netimes  at  a  loss  to 
'-;  can  best  contribute. 
fused  and  confusing  ccn- 
and  when  no  provisions 
■.'■  handle  the  public  appeals 
.rtisicn.  it  is  high  time  that 
::  tu  bring  the  multitude  of 
oureaucratic  agencies  into  an 
.e  policy  that  public  welfare 
:nto  the  deepest  ccnsideratioo 
::  *'   .■  upcessary  for  Amerl- 

c  satr.nce  the  ordinary  provl- 
-!u!i3  for  health  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
rniht.iry  e.Tort. 

Peep;-    will   contrive    and    contrive   gladly 

to  etmoiv  with  food  restrictions,  even  regard- 
le?i:  ot  the  fact  that  some  of  these  restrictions 
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warmth  upon  which,  In  many  Instances,  not 
only  health  but  lives  depend. 

These  conditions  have  been  presented  to 
me.  as  they  are  being  presented  to  the  many 
rationing  boards  in  Illinois.  In  smaller  com- 
munities there  may  be  slight  confusion,  but 
In  larger  communities  there  Is  the  utmost 
confusion.  In  addition  to  asking  the  people 
to  present  their  appeals  to  you.  I  also  suggest 
that  you,  yourself,  come  back  to  those  dis- 
tricts at  your  earliest  opportunity  and  verily 
for  yourself  the  conditions  which  we  in  Illi- 
nois know  exist.  You  will  find  them  as  I  have 
told  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DWICHT    H      GR2£N, 

Gcueruor. 


Vr?^  ••  Passage  nt  rh:'rn%Tcy  Corp';  Dil! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


fiON  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  \  T  1  .  ES 

Wednesday.  Deceviher  16,  1942 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
us  put  first  things  first  in  1943.  One  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
lies  dying  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  on  this 
last  legislative  day  of  the  Pp  fpty- 
seventh  Congress.  I  refer  to  H  R  7432, 
the  Pharmacy  Corps  bill,  introduced  by 
the  Honorable  Cabl  T.  Durham,  of  North 
Carolina,  to  amend  certain  provisions  of 
the  National  Defense  Act  relating  to  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Regular 
Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  this  bill  to- 
day is  comparable  to  the  possible  death 
of  some  of  our  stalwart  young  men  in  the 
armed  services.  With  the  passage  of  the 
Durham  bill  we  would  insure  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  young  men  in  the  service 
of  our  country.  These  young  men  have 
unlimited  values.  The  persons  who  com- 
pound and  dispense  the  proper  medical 
properies  for  the  care  of  these  men  oc- 
cupy a  position  similar  to  that  of  the 
man  behind  the  man  behind  the  gun. 
We  must  keep  faith  with  our  men  in 
service. 

Pharmacists  are  members  of  one  of 
the  oldest  professions.  They  have  earned 
their  position  through  years  of  hard 
study  and  practice.  They  know  poisons, 
narcotics,  and  other  compounds.  The 
established  Medical.  Dental,  and  Veter- 
inarian Coi-ps  of  the  Regular-  Army  need 
the  assistance  of  a  Pharmacy  Corps  by 
their  side. 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  that  there 
are  107.000  pharmacists  registered  with 
the  various  State  boards  and  that  of  this 
group  at  least  82,000  are  actively  prac- 
ticing. 

On  July  23.  1942,  Hon.  Carl  T  Dur- 
ham, of  North  Carolina,  spoke  on  the 
noor  of  this  House  in  behalf  of  this  bill. 

On  July  24.  1942,  Hon.  Harvi  TiBiuTr 
of  Pennsylvania,  also  spoke  in  behaii  ot 
same. 

On  October  13.  1942,  Hon.  Lon^  C. 
Rabattt  likewise  urged  its  passage. 

These  three  capable  Members  of  Con- 
gress presented  ample  facts  to  justify 
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passage  of  this  measure.  I  trust  that  a 
new  bill  will  be  presented  the  first  week 
of  the  Seventy -eighth  Congress,  and  I 
urge  immediate  adoption  cf  same. 


Tht-  Pa.n.itTv  f.I  Racual  .Ai^'ta ti-di 


EXTENSION  OF  RExMARKS 


HON.  CARTER  MANASCO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16.  1942 

Mr.  M  A N  \  -  (  '  :  .Mr.  Speaker,  today  as 
never  before  we  need  unity  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  protection  of  our  boys  on  the 
farflung  battlefields.  Unfortunately,  this 
unity  cannot  exist  with  forces  now  at 
work  to  disturb  the  peaceful  relations 
between  the  races.  Throughout  all  his- 
tory ycu  will  not  find  an  exception  to  the 
Immutable  rule  that  when  a  group  takes 
advantage  of  adverse  conditions  to  im- 
prove its  lot,  the  position  cannot  long  be 
maintained. 

Today  our  own  Government  is  forcing 
private  enterprise  to  employ  colored 
people  against  its  wishes.  In  my  own 
county,  Negro  workers  make  as  much  in 
the  coal  mines  as  white  workers,  but 
coercion  has  never  been  used  to  force 
their  employment.  If  this  practice  of 
coercion  is  continued,  production  of  war 
materials  will  be  materially  slowed  down 
and  instead  of  raising  the  economic 
standard  of  the  Negro,  you  will  find  that 
sooner  or  later  his  working  conditions 
will  become  intolerable.  Those  who 
would  destroy  our  system  of  government 
while  we  are  at  war  are  now  advocating 
the  abolition  of  all  social  barriers.  Here 
in  Washington,  it  is  rumored  certain 
Government  agencies  are  sponsoring 
dances  and  other  social  functions  where 
the  races  are  mixed.  It  is  further 
rumored  that  white  girls  are  coerced  into 
attending  these  dances.  The  same  group 
that  is  advocating  the  destruction  of 
social  barriers,  unless  stopped  by  the 
American  people,  will  lead  this  country 
into  a  revolution  as  bloody  as  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution  of  1917.  All  public 
officials  and  American  patriots  will  be 
maiked   for  assassination  and  murder. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  part  of 
the  message  of  former  Governor  B.  B. 
Comer  to  the  Legislature  of  Alabama 
in  1907.  It  would  be  wise  for  the  alien 
forces  of  destruction  to  read  Governor 
Comer's  remarks. 

Some  people  forget  Hitler's  strategy 
"Divide  and  Conquer." 

THE  NEGRO 

We  have  in  Alabama  800,000  citizens  of 
the  colored  or  Negro  race.  These  people  are 
a  part  of  our  body  politic,  and  our  duty  to 
them  and  to  ourselves  is  to  help  to  remove 
from  their  way  every  obstruction  to  success- 
ful progress. 

I  was  born  and  reared  in  Barbour  County; 
have  been  affiliated  with  Negroes  In  business 
all  of  my  life,  first  as  slaves,  afterward  as  free- 
men; have  worked,  and  am  working,  large 
areas  of  farm  lands  today  with  them  the 
only  laborers,  and  am  familiar  with  all  the 
environments  attending  thrst  tv.c  conditions. 


I  have  always  felt  a  friendship  and  lively 
Interest  In  their  welfare,  and  these  sugges- 
tions to  you  and  to  them  will  be  with  the 
Intent  of  kindness  and  the  wish  for  good. 

I  am  grieved  to  say  that  there  Is  more 
friction  now  between  the  races  than  there 
has  been  for  years,  and  I  beUeve  this  friction 
Is  growing.  How  to  stop  and  reverse  the 
current  Is  a  question  well  worth  your  study 
and  attention. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  experience  the 
United  States  made  to  take  Negroes  fresh 
from  slavery,  never  a  moment's  education  or 
information  as  to  the  principles  and  rules  of 
government,  without  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence of  freedom,  with  no  conception  of  the 
power  or  responsibilities  of  a  free  citizen  and 
free  ballot,  and  with  no  experience  in  even 
governing  themselves;  their  leadership  being 
that  of  the  carpetbagger,  a  man  new  in  our 
midst,  with  unsympathetic  and  entirely  Shy- 
lock  disposition,  coupled  with  the  scalawag, 
the  publican  of  the  South,  and  backed  by  Fed- 
eral troops  lately  marching  as  enemies.  This 
conglomerate  of  ignorance,  cupidity,  vice,  and 
power  was  installed  in  governmental  province 
and  made  the  ruling  factor  of  this  State. 

In  other  words,  in  its  partisanship  for  the 
Negro  the  United  States  Government  by  its 
then    ministers    made    the    Negroes    of    the 
South,  the  rulers  of  the  Scuth.     This  expe- 
riment was  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
like  experiments  have  never  succeeded.    The 
experiment   was   made   at    the   dictation   of 
men  whose  descendants  still  in  the  control 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  rightly  sent 
the  American  Army  to  Cuba,  a  foreign  terri- 
tory, to  keep  a  high   order  of  this  class  of 
men    from    accomplishing    just     what    our 
Negroes  were,  by  the  Federal  Government,  en- 
couraged  to   accomplish   in   our   own   State. 
The    descendants   of    these    men    have    sent 
20.000  troops,  one-third  of  the  United  States 
Army  across  the  continent  and  10,000  miles 
farther  across  the  sea  to  keep  a  higher  order 
of  men  from  accomplishing  the  same  thing 
In   a  country   that   they  have   owned   for   a 
thousand  years,  a  people  whose  condition  Is 
superior  to  that  class  of  men  the  same  people 
made  the  ruling  factors  in  the  Scuth.     The 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments, together  with  the  United  States  Army. 
were   thrust   under  the  Negro  of  our   State 
and  over  our  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  Negro  a  status  that  from  the  very 
nature  of  the   case  was  impossible  for  him 
to  fill.     Experiments  can  be  made  in  a  hot 
house,  exotics  under  forced  conditions  can 
be  grown  anywhere,  but  it  must  be  as  an  in- 
dividual, it  can  never  be  done  as  a  genus  or 
a   race.     Stalks  of  cotton  can   be   grown   in 
Massachusetts,  a  field  of  cotton  cannot.    Ex- 
ceptions can  be  grown  so  that  they  will  be  the 
Intellectual  and  moral  equal  of  anyone,  but 
the  race  to  which  the  exception  belongs  has 
not  yet  climbed  that  ladder. 

The  experiment  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  the  Negro  as  a  political  factor 
and  governor  cf  the  South  was  a  failure,  the 
cost  of  that  experiment  to  the  South  cannot 
be  calculated,  and  while  the  whites  have 
removed  them  from  political  power,  they  have 
given  them  along  with  tlie  other  people  of 
the  State  a  stable  and  respectable  govern- 
ment. The  whites  have,  out  of  their  poverty, 
contributed  millions  to  the  education  and 
upbuilding  of  the  Negro  youth.  In  this  work 
they  have  been  constant  and  patient  and 
have  labored  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
while  bearing  this  great  burden  they  are 
hopefully  looking  to  the  future  for  a  solu- 
tion of  the  race  problem,  so-called,  and  if 
successful  in  helping  the  Negro  to  attain  a 
high  moral,  industrial,  and  educational  posi- 
tion they  will  have  accomplished  that  which 
has  never  been  done  before.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  difficult  task  will  be  impos- 
sible unless  the  entire  cooperation  of  the 
Negro  himself  is  secured.  Instead  of  culti- 
vating habits  of  friction,  a  good  disposition 
of  one  to  the  other  should  be  encouraged;  In- 


stead cf  living  lives  of  vagrancy.  Industry 
must  supplant  It;  instead  of  violating  every 
law  of  economy,  thrift  must  be  attained. 
Time  is  the  only  true  orator  of  economics 
and  of  conditions  of  people,  and  any  law 
which  tries  to  enforce  false  conditions  will 
find  a  subsoil  of  underlying  hardpan  through 
which  and  over  which  nothing  prospers. 
Sentimental  legislation  and  fanatical  estab- 
lishment of  false  conditions  are  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  ephemeral  and  impossible. 
For  the  State  of  Alabama  I  can  assure  that 
race  rights  and  kindness,  even  the  leniency 
of  government  along  protective  and  upbuild- 
ing lines.  I  believe  that  the  law  should  deal 
more  than  friendly  with  them,  that  the  par- 
doning power  shall  be  stretched  in  their  favor 
rather  than  drawn  taut  against  them,  but 
I  Will  a?ain  caution  them  that  the  practice  of 
friction  against  the  whites  can  accomplish 
no  possible  good  and  can  only  eventuate  In 
serious  results. 

The  question  of  social  rights  has  been 
settled,  settled  even  before  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  were  adopted,  were 
settled  by  a  higher  power  than  all  the  white 
people  of  the  South,  or  all  the  white  people 
of  the  North;  it  was  settled  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  The  color  line  is  older,  longer, 
broader,  more  comprehensive  and  lasting 
than  that  drawn  by  Mason  and  Dlxcn — God 
himself  established  the  metes  and  bounds  of 
it,  and  it  is  eternal.  The  white  men  of  Amer- 
ica will  unite  whether  they  be  from  the  North 
or  the  South,  East  or  West,  the  prophetic 
scroll  of  all  time  will  forever  rewrite  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  whether  they 
cut  off  the  head  of  Charles  the  First  today, 
whether  they  hand  the  dead  body  of  a  Crom- 
well tomorrow,  whether  as  puritan,  quaker, 
or  cavalier,  they  will  unite  and  stand  to- 
gether, and  what  Is  the  use  of  discussing  and 
fighting  over  these  things  in  this  good  year 
of  1907? 

There  is  one  method  for  the  Negro  to 
climb  in  life,  and  only  cne.  and  that  is  the 
same  to  every  nation,  and  that  is.  up  the 
ladder  of  successful,  unaided  accomplish- 
ment. All  the  laws  ever  enacted  cannot 
make  a  nation.  The  unwritten  law  of  every 
age  is  that  you  must  succeed  by  your  own 
merit.  The  law  can  give,  and  should  give, 
the  weak  and  helpless  a  chance,  but  this  Is 
all  the  law  can  do — that  chance  or  oppor- 
tunity sc  given  must  be  availed  of  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  extended.  We  can  by  our  con- 
duct and  by  our  law  help  to  give  the  Negro 
a  chance  to  find  that  path  which  leads  up- 
ward, but  that  we  or  anyone  else  should 
carry  him  there  is  impossible.  The  very  ex- 
pectations that  have  been  created  in  the 
Negro  by  special  conditions,  or  special  law, 
have  been  his  curse,  and  the  sooner  as  a 
people,  whether  North  or  South,  they  un- 
derstand these  things,  the  better  It  will  be 
for  them  and  the  better  It  will  be  for  their 
white  neighbors  and  their  white  friends. 

In  Alabama  there  is  not  1  Negro  in  20 
who  pays  any  tax  whatever,  including  poll 
tax.  The  poll  taxes  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  schools.  Of  the  Negroes  of  Jefferson 
County,  the  largest  county  in  the  State,  and 
in  which  the  Negro  Is  largely  employed  at 
good  wages,  less  than  50  pay  poll  taxes. 
Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  tuition  paid  to 
sustain  the  schools  to  which  they  send  their 
children  is  paid  by  the  whites;  they  pay  a 
very  small  part  toward  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  government.  He  is  an 
exception  to  the  race  who  deliberately  sets 
about  to  accumulate  and  make  an  inde- 
pendent citizen.  There  are  many  farm  lands 
in  Alabama  in  what  Is  known  as  the  Black 
Belt,  meaning  that  section  of  the  State 
where  the  Negro  constitutes  the  larger  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants.  These  lands  are  conpara- 
tlvely  cheap.  The  Negro  can  best  build 
up  and  show  himself  worthy  of  respect, 
worthy  of  citizenship,  if,  as  either  ten- 
ant or  purchaser,  he  would  make  those  lands 
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bear  fruit  as  well -worked  lands  will  do 
where.     I  will  call   the  Negro's  attention 
the  fact  that  any  section  of  this  State  whl 
is  tiimed  over  to  them.  Is  on  the  retrogra 
that  any  section  where  the  white  man  w 
Is  on  the  advance.     The  laws  governing  • 
two  races  certainly  have  nothing  to  do  w 
this  condition;    it  Is  because  the  Negro  I 
net    taken    advantage    of    his    opp-^rttinir 
and  made  the  best  of  them.    As  Governor 
the  State,  if  I  can  add  one  word  of  encoura 
ment  to  them.  I  will  cheerfully  do  so.     1 
41  years  of  their  freedom  has  net  proven 
great   success,   a  few   have   succeeded,   ma 
have  not,  and  I  will  advise  them  to  tak*" 
new  hold  en  the  twtter  ways  of  life  and  ms 
a  strong  and   long  pull  toward  maintain!  i 
within    themselves    habits    of   Industry    s 
economy:  they  could  do  It.  and  should  do 
They  mast  themselves  stamp  cut 
and  crime  within  their  own  ranks 

Ing  concealed    weapons    and   vagrancy 

become  habitual  with  many  of  the  ra 
Homicides  and  criminal  assaults  of  the  m 
brutal  character  are  committed  by  memfc 
of  the  race,  and  when  an  Indignant  and  c 
raged  public  tcke  the  law  into  their  o 
hands  and  administer  punishment,  the  sy 
pa'-hetlc  element  of  the  country  Is  tried 
be  arcu.<:ed  in  favor  of  the  brute  who  has  cc 
mitted  the  outrage,  worse  on  his  victim  thtn 
death,  diverting  from  the  victim  of  hi. 
even  that  kindly  attention  to  which  she 
entitled. 

This  Is  a  misdirected  sympathy.    Th? 
should  flrmly  set  Its  face  against  such 
ragts.  thereby  striking  at  the  root  of  the  e 
•nd  in  this  most  effectual  way,  aid  the 
thorlties  and  the  State  in  preventing  this 
plorable    resort   to    violence    as    a   means 
punishing  this  crime.     I  want  to  say  as  th 
friend  that  I  want  them  to  help  the  whi 
of  this  land  to  stop  this  fearful  lynch-1 
business,  destructive  as  It  is  of  every  civilu 
tion,  by  seeing  that  these  criminal  assau 
are    stopped      Teach    It   from   their   pulp 
teach    it    in    their    family    life,    quit    cry. 
against  the  white  man.  cry  against  the  cri 
Inals  and  vagrants  of  their  own  race,  m, 
them  worthy  and  I  will  guarantee  the  ccnd 
of  the  white  people  of  Alabama.     Ou-  j 
Udicea   are    not   against    them,    they    are 
them,    we    are    taxing   ourselves   to   educi 
their  children,  we  are  taxing  ourselves  to  2 
them  the  protection  and  care  of  our  gov 
ment;  we  ask  them  to  inculcate  with;:    •: 
selves  the  absolute  folly  cf  securing  1:    :. 
laws,   either  Federal   or   State,   an   under, 
stering  of  conditions  that  their  merits  as 
people  or  a  race  will  not  sustain.     And 
pray  all.  both  white  and  black,  to  cuitivt 
forbearance  and  patience,  to  practice  a 
disposition  one  to  the  other  until   the 
lightening  and  softening   processes   of   tiite 
have  exerted  their  powerful  influences  in 
tabllshing  that  kindly  relation  and  with, 
friction,   which  condition  should  exist  w 
two  races  living  in  the  same  State.     The 
trary  of  this  will  bring  hurt  to  both,  destnic- 
tlon  to  one. 
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Ho jse  Jtidiciarv  Committee  Los   s 

V':: 'liable  Members 

EXTENSICN    OF    ;-;?:"' T.\RK.= 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

IS    I:i£   K'^'L'-^E   Or    i-vi_rrii:;,-EN  :  ,\t;'."  ■: 

M  ■    KEF.-\l  VE7^     Mr   Su'    -.k^r.  I  :,.^ 
not  let  this  session  o'  C  -.-rrcss  end  w. 
C".t    paving   a    pers-.a.il    iribute   to   f. . 


Members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  will  not  be  with  us  in  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress.  These  Members 
served  in  the  House  faithfully  and  well. 
They  will  be  preatly  missed  by  their  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  lost  five 
of  it^;  most  active  and  useful  members. 

Charles  F.  McLaughlin  of  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  was  elected  to  the  Seventy-fourth 
Congress  and  has  served  continuously  in 
the  House  since  that  time.  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin was  one  of  the  most  active  and  suc- 
cr-?ful  practitioners  at  the  Omaha  bar.  of 
v.h  :.  he  was  president  at  one  time.  He 
wa>  un  energetic,  capable,  and  patient 
mt-mber  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  did  especially  fine  work  as 
chai-ir.  e:  f  ">'  Subcommittee  on  Bark- 
r   r  i;    ::       'ed  a  great  deal  of  time 

t'l  a  v  r  modernization  of  bankruptcy 
couii.-.  aiui  procedure.  This  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  could  not  be 
passed  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

J.AMES  M.  B'rnes.  Of  Jacksonville,  HI., 
was  elected  to  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 
He  is  an  outstanding  lawyer  and  a  loyal 
friend  and  v;as  verv  popular  with  all 
Members  of  the  House.  In  addition  to 
his  service  on  the  Judiciary  Committe?, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
c:;  C  r.servation  of  Wild  Life  Resources. 
Mr  B  RNES  was  faithful  in  his  attendance 
at  committee  meetings  and  during  his 
tenure  in  the  House  his  constituents 
have  had  splendid  representation.  He  is 
one  of  my  closest  personal  friends,  and 
I  regret  his  leavmg  us  tremendously. 

WiLUAM  R.  Thom.  of  Canton,  Ohio,  was 
first  elected  to  the  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress and  he  has  been  here  ever  since, 
except  during  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

M  1  :■  .M  IS  a  man  of  deep  coi.victicns, 
rr. .:  r.  *  n- igy  and  ability.  He  has  been 
ci.  -..:  ;.:  m  protecting  the  constitutional 
rights  of  American  citizens  in  legislation 
brought  before  Congress  for  considera- 
tion. He  was  a  sponsor  of  a  bill  to  enable 
Cabinet  Members  to  attend  and  speak 
at  sessions  of  Congress,  which  bill  has 
received  much  favorable  attention. 

Thom.\s  H.  Eliot,  of  Cambridge,  Ma^s., 
Is  well-known  in  his  own  right  as  well 
as  that  of  his  distinguished  family.  Mr. 
Eliot  is  the  victim  of  the  re-districting  of 
his  Staie.  He  is  a  keen  lawyer,  a  man 
with  broad  social  point  of  view,  and  has 
never  hesitated  in  expressing  his  convic- 
tions regardless  of  whether  they  were 
popular.  Mr.  Euot  exerted  a  good  in- 
fluence in  the  House  and  he  will  be  greatly 
missed. 

.A-  E?T  L.  Vreeland.  of  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  volunteered  iii  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  immediately  after  war  was 
declared.  He  has  now  been  promoted 
from  the  rank  of  captaincy  to  that  of 
major  and  he  is  voluntarily  retiring  from 
Congress  in  favor  of  service  in  the  armed 
forces  of  his  country.  Albert  Vreeland 
attained  much  prominence  as  an  attorney 
1."  r...^  S  at  a::::  he  was  popular  and  Well- 
i.k  v;  ;,v  •  -  :.:•  rubers  of  the  House.  He 
u\;.-  c  ;.  :'r.'  :p.  h  s  convictions  and  voted 
tr:*m  :■--  c;;--  ^i  i.-'v  ties.  We  ad-  , 
rr.:.--  M  \  Jrri.-.ND  g.^a  iy  and  we  know  ' 
h-  V. :;  p>  ;  r  an:  an  outstanding  service  as 
ar.    :!::£r  in  the  Army.  \ 
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These  men  will  be  hard  to  replace. 
Their  loss  will  be  felt  keenly.  Tliose  of 
us  on  the  committee  who  knew  them 
especially  well  feel  very  keenly  the  loss  of 
five  close  friends.  They  are  all  men  of 
high  caliber  who  will  continue  their 
useful  public  work  in  other  fields.  They 
can  all  know  that  they  have  deserved  the 
confidence  and  best  wishes  of  their 
colleagues. 
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HUN.  Jl/HNA.  5^iiiER 

OF    MARYLA-V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  16,  1942 

Mr.  MEYER  of  Maryland.  M. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  address  by  F.  Murray  Benson, 
city  solicitor  of  Baltimore,  and  editorials: 
Address  or  F.  Murray  Benson 

The  subject  upon  which  I  have  been  asked 
to  address  you  is  one  which  strikes  very 
deeply  into  the  fundamental  political  phi- 
losophy of  this  Nation.  It  is  not  a  question 
o'  procedure  or  mechanics.  It  Is  a  question 
which  Involves  the  basic  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  oui-  whole  theory  of  repre- 
sentative democracy  rests.  The  right  of  local 
self-government  is  not  only  inherent  in  the 
Constitution,  but  is  absolutely  essential  to 
a  republican  iorm  of  government. 

LEGAL  Qt^LSnONS 

The  basic  legal  question  Involved  in  this 
discussion  Is:  Has  the  Federal  Government 
the  power  to  control  and  regulate  salaries  and 
wages  paid  by  a  municipality  to  its  em- 
ployees? 

As  a  purely  practical  matter,  we  know  that 
the  scale  cf  wages  and  salaries  paid  by  the 
municipalities  and  States  to  their  employees 
Is  far  below  a  standard  upon  which  they 
might  be  competitive  with  any  war  Industry 
and.  In  fact,  with  the  Federal  Government. 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  one  among  us  who 
has  not  been  harassed — net  once,  but  many 
times — in  recent  months  by  the  more  attrac- 
tive wage  scale  of  the  new  Government  agen- 
cies that  have  been  springing  up  around  us 
like  mushrooms.  I  think  It  could  be  fairly 
stated  that.  If  universally  adopted,  the  mu- 
nicipal waee  and  salary  standards  would  bring 
about  deflation  rather  than  Inflation.  It  is 
common  knowledge  to  all  of  us  that  munici- 
paliUes  have  a  real  problem  In  providing  wage 
and  salary  schedules  sufficient  to  enable  their 
employees  to  buy  in  Ihe  market,  brought 
about  by  the  reckless  spending  of  the  more 
favored  employees  of  war  Industry,  even  If 
that  market  and  those  wages  are  solidly 
frozen  as  of  September  15.  1942.  We  make 
the  flat  statement  that  there  Is  absolutely 
no  practical  reason  for  freezing  the  already 
Inadequate  salary  schedules  of  the  munici- 
palities of  this  Nation.  If  there  Is  no  prac- 
tical reason  for  freezing  these  salaries,  then, 
apart  from  any  legal  argument,  the  Executive 
order  and  the  regulations  of  the  Director 
can  serve  no  useful  purpose  and  add  nothing 
to  the  cause  of  our  national  defense  or  our 
national  war  effort 

We  can  go  fiu^her  and  say  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  attempt  will 
Impede  rather  than  accelerate  the  effort  to 
prosecute  the  war  to  a  succeasftil  conclusion. 
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We  are  a  republic,  operating  under  a  time-  I 
honored  system  of  government.  Our  gov- 
ernmental processes  have  been  developed 
through  long  years  of  actual  experience  and 
have  been  brought  to  a  state  of  efficiency  that 
is  rather  remariiable.  Suddenly  and  start- 
lingly  to  Inflict  procedures  and  to  further 
complicate  relations  between  municipalities 
and  their  employees  cannot  help  but  do  vio- 
lence to  the  efficiency  and  ecoiaomy  of  the 
conduct  of  our  affairs  and  cannot  help  but 
disturb  the  domestic  tranquillity. 

Upon  this  premise  we  have  no  hesitancy  to 
approach  the  philosophic  and  legal  discus- 
sion of  the  question  confident  that  should 
our  position  be  vindicated  it  would  not  de- 
tract from  but  rather  add  to  the  magnificent 
effort  put  forward  by  us  as  a  Nation  to  drive 
the  aggressors  from  the  field  of  action,  to  in- 
sure the  perpetuation  of  our  republican  form 
of  government  and  to  liberate  the  democra- 
cies cf  the  wcrld.  We  renew  our  pledge  of 
absolute  devotion  to  this  cause,  and  we  here 
again  dedicate  ourselves  to  every  effort  that 
might  in  any  way  contribute  to  Its  successful 
prosecution. 

From  our  legal  discussions,  I  think  we 
can  fairly  conclude  that  there  is  no  power 
in  the  Federal  Government,  or  In  any  of 
its  branches,  to  support  the  regulations  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  attempts, 
among  other  things,  to  control  the  salaries 
and  wages  of  municipal  employees.  The 
Constitution  does  not  expressly  give  this 
power,  nor  does  it  arise  by  necessary  im- 
plication from  the  Constitution.  It  is,  in 
fact,  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  express 
limitation  imposed  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  tenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  The  Federal  Government  in 
general  and  the  President,  in  particular,  have 
no  powers  not  conferred  by  the  Constitution, 
and  in  war  as  in  peace  are  bound  by  the 
Constitution. 

We  have  been  told  and  we  concede  that 
the  Constitution  was  made  Intentionally 
flexible  so  that  it  could  be  adapted  to  the 
changing  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  country.  We 
believe  that  the  flexibility  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  limited  to  changes  in  the  govern- 
mental superstructure  which  do  not  go  to 
the  extent  of  dissolving  Its  foundations. 
We  do  not  believe  that  while  the  Constitu- 
tion did  Intend  to  provide  for  change,  its 
framers  ever  considered  change  to  the  ex- 
tent of  metamorphosis.  We  concede  that 
there  have  been  changes  in  method  of  gov- 
ernment, but  we  contend  that  even  at  this 
late  date  there  has  never  been  a  radical 
chancre  in  form,  and  that  every  change  that 
has  been  made  has  given  consideration  and 
due  deference  to  the  fundamental  fact  that 
we  are  a  Federal  union  of  sovereign  States 
and  that  the  rights  of  both  must  be  pro- 
tected if  the  Union  is  to  survive. 

The  Anti-Inflation  Act.  passed  October  2. 
1942,  as  properly  interpreted,  excludes  the 
regulation  of  State  and  municipal  salaries 
and  wages  from  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
President,  and  unless  so  Interpreted  would 
be  to  that  extent  unconstitutional.  The 
regulations  of  the  Director  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  specifically  purport  to  extend 
the  control  of  Federal  agencies  over  the  in- 
timate relationships  between  States  and 
municipalities  and  their  employees.  This 
constitutes  a  deliberate  denial  of  the  sov- 
ereignty to  municipal  corporations  by  legis- 
lative action.  By  specific  terms,  the  regula- 
tions exempt  salaries  fixed  by  statute,  but  in 
no  event  would  this  limitation  save  them 
from  the  taint  of  unconstitutionality.  The 
War  Labor  Board,  purportedly  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  Act  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive  order,  has  presumed  to  interpret 
the  language  cf  this  regulation  judicially  and 
has  fallen  into  the  error  of  excluding  munici- 
pal ordinances  from  the  definition  of  the 
term  "statute."  The  courts.  State  and  Fed- 
eral, have  long  ago  settled  the  question  that 


an  ordinance  of  a  municipality,  passed  under 
the  authority  of  express  delegation  by  the 
State,  Ls  State  action,  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
the  ordinance  were  the  direct  legislative  en- 
actment of  the  State.  The  cumulative  ef- 
fect of  all  these  actions  is  a  denial  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  as  such,  is 
unconstitutional. 

The  language  of  the  Executive  order  issued 
by  the  President  to  effectuate  the  Anti- 
Infiation  Act  and  to  delegate  authority  to 
the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization,  the 
War  Labor  Board  and  the  Collector  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  to  act  for  him  in  the  matter  cf 
regulating  salaries  and  wages  indicates  that 
the  President  has  some  power  other  than  that 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  act  of  Congress.  This  requires  us  to 
discuss  the  illusory  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  war  powers  of  the  President.  We  do 
not  always  realize  that  the  only  powers  which 
the  President  can  exercise  in  time  of  war 
that  he  cannot  exercise  In  time  of  peace, 
short  of  the  declaration  of  war,  are  those 
powers  vested  in  the  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  delegated  to  the  President  by 
the  Congress. 

A  line  of  decisions  dating  from  the  first 
pronouncements  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  the  last  expression  of 
that  Court  on  October  29,  1942.  have  held 
that  the  President  is  bound  by  the  Consti- 
tution in  war  as  well  as  in  peace.  It  Is 
equally  well  settled  tliat  emergency  does  not 
Increase  the  power  cf  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment nor  does  it  diminish  restrictions  against 
it — especially  tlie  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  To 
assume  to  the  contrary  would  be  to  assume 
that  this  Nation  could  not  remain  a  republic 
and  win  a  war.  The  alarming  thing  about 
this  assu..iipt:on  is  that  it  is  exactly  the  as- 
sumption made  by  the  European  aggressors. 
A  liberal  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
in  order  to  permit  the  Government  to  do 
what  it  must  do  in  time  of  war  is  justified 
only  so  long  as  it  does  not  result  in  an 
emasculation  of  the  Constitution  Itself  and 
a  nullification  of  its  foundation  principles. 
This  Is  very  clearly  the  well  settled  law  of 
the  land. 

There  Is  no  real  necessity  for  this  Invasion 
of  the  rights  of  the  States.  It  will  add  noth- 
ing to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  will, 
however,  inflict  lasting  damage  upon  the 
whole  theory  of  social  self-government  and 
will  open  the  gate  to  further  encroachment. 
Patriotism  dow  not  demand  that  we  bow 
to  every  whim  and  caprice  of  those  who  are 
not  willing  to  do  the  job  that  must  be  done 
In  order  to  win  the  war  in  the  manner  which 
will  bring  us  out  of  the  war  not  only  a 
victcrlous  nation  but  also  a  democratic 
nation. 

[Frcm  the   Baltimore  Sun  of  December   13, 
1942] 

The  State  Must  Stand  Up  Against  the  War 
Labor  Board's  Pretensions 

The  rising  competition  for  manpower  in 
the  emergency  is  being  felt  even  by  the  city 
government  in  Baltimore  and  the  State  gov- 
ernment at  Annapolis.  Both  Mayor  Jackson 
and  Governor  0"Conor  have  taken  steps  to 
hold  government  personnel  by  increases  In 
pay. 

But  these  .steps  bring  both  the  city  and 
the  State  squarely  up  against  the  National 
War  Labor  Boards  pretension  that  It  has 
power  to  decide  whether  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  make  such  pay  Increases  under 
the  Federal  anti-inflation  law.  Mr.  F.  Mur- 
ray Benson,  city  solicitor  of  Baltimore,  has 
already  rejecred  this  claim  so  far  as  Balti- 
more goes.  He  now  calls  on  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Walsh  to  take  the  same  stand  fcr  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

The  courses  which  the  Governor  and  the 
mayor  have  taken  on  the  salary  question  are 
not  identical.    The  mayor,  with  the  sanction 


of  the  board  of  estimates  and  the  city  coun- 
cil. Is  giving  permanent  pay  raises.  The  Gov- 
ernor has  adopted  a  policy  calling  for  bo- 
nuses. His  plans  have  not  been  perfected,  so 
the  details  and  the  cost  involved  are  not 
known,  and  they  have  yet  to  be  approved 
by  the  legislature.  Incidentally,  even  in  their 
present  state  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  the 
Governor's  plans:  They  provide  a  temporary 
remedy  for  a  temporary  situation,  and  if  they 
are  adopted  It  should  be  possible  without  too 
much  difficulty  to  return  after  the  war  to  the 
present  salary  pattern.  This  will  not  be  the 
case  at  the  city  hall. 

But  it  is  not  these  questions  which  won-y 
the  War  Labor  Board.  That  body,  with 
what  seems  like  a  good  deal  of  effrontery,  all 
considered,  states  that  it  will  approve  only 
those  raises  in  the  pay  of  State  and  city 
workers  which  aro  necessary  to  correct  'mal- 
adjustments. Inequities  and  gross  inequali- 
ties. •  •  •."  It  insists  that  State  and 
local  governments  certify  to  the  board  the 
ground  on  which  any  increases  are  made. 
the  board  reserving  the  right  of  disapproval. 
Mr.  Benson  argues  that  this  is  a  plain  vio- 
lation of  the  constitutional  provisions  for 
the  separation  of  powers  between  the  States 
and  their  agents,  of  which  the  city  is  one. 
and  the  Federal  Goveriunent.  The  War 
Labor  Board  can  cite  no  specific  statutory 
authority  for  such  an  assumption  of  power 
over  State  and  local  governments;  indeed,  it 
Is  to  be  remembered  tha*^  the  statiUes  which 
Congress  has  passed  in  the  labor  field,  like 
the  Wagner  Act.  explicitly  exclude  public 
employees  from  their  terms. 

Mr.  Benson's  analysis  of  the  legal  questions 
Involved  is  a  sound  one,  and  the  Governor 
and  the  Attorney  General  can  hardly  avoic!  a 
similar  stand  in  behalf  of  the  State. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  December    14, 
1942) 

Walsh  Doubts  Untted  States  Has  Bonus 
JuTiiSDiCTioN — Thinks  It  Has  No  Consti- 
TtJTioNAL  Power  on  State  Proposal — At- 
torney General  Would  Avoid  Collision 
0\t:r  Issue,  However 

William  C.  Walsh,  attorney  general,  de- 
clared yesterday  that,  In  his  opinion,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  constitutional  right 
to  pass  0.1  the  proposed  bontises  for  Maryland 
governmental  employees. 

Mr.  Wa!sh  said,  however,  that  the  issue 
raised  concerning  Jurisdiction  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  over  municipal  or  State  salaries 
could  be  settled  in  conference  by  representa- 
tives of  the  various  States  and  municipalities 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  other. 

A  compromise  agreement  among  the  vari- 
ous Government  groups  concerned  in  the 
matter  is  in  the  making.  Mr.  Walsh  indi- 
cated. He  added  that  it  was  his  opinion  that 
a  headlong  collision  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  or  local  groups  on  a 
matter  such  as  wage  stabilization,  which  con- 
cerns the  war  effort,  should  be  avoided  if 
possible. 

statement  follows  letter 
Mr.  Walsh  made  his  statement  when  asked 
for  comment  on  a  letter  on  Saturday  by  F. 
Murray  Benson,  city  solicitor  of  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Benson  has  denied  that  the  War  Labor 
Board  has  jurlsdicticn  over  municipal  or 
State  wages  and  salaries  and  has  advised  the 
city  to  proceed  with  wage  and  salary  adjust- 
ments without  consulting  or  notifying  the 
Federal  agency. 

In  his  letter  to  the  attorney  generaJ,  Mr. 
Benson  declared  that  the  admisi>ion  of  Fed- 
eral control  over  salaries  and  wages  would 
have  a  serious  effect  on  the  essential  func- 
tions of  the  city  government.  He  urged  that 
the  State  of  Maryland  take  a  strong  position 
on  the  question  of  the  Government's  author- 
ity to  regulate  the  salaries  of  State  and  city 
Jobholders. 
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^^  Walsh,  who  Is  now  recuperating  al  the 
Juuns  Hopkins  Hospital  from  an  eye  cjera- 
tion.  said  that  he  had  not  yet  received  Mr. 
Bensor/3  letter  and  knew  cf  it  only  thr  mgh 
newspaper  repoits  He  added  that  uit  1  he 
has  time  to  examine  the  letter  and  consider 
at  more  length  the  problems  involved  Ir  the 
question  of  Government  Jurisdiction  over 
the  wages  of  State  employes,  he  will  not  ndi- 
cate  what  his  ultimate  recommendatlcin  to 
Governor  O'Ccnor  will  be 
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Meanwhile,     he     asserted:     "My 
opinion  Is  that  the  Federal  Governmen 
no  right  to  impose  such  res-trlctions.    I 
think  ihey  could  t)e  enforced  " 

Under  a  War  Labor  BoarU  ruling.  States 
municipalities  may   proceed   to  adjust 
and    salary    inequities    and    maladjust 
without   consulting    the    Federal   bcdy 
must  certify   to  the   War   Labor  Beard 
such  action  was  necessary      According 
regulations,  these  certifications  are  subj 
review  by  the  Government. 

STATES'    RIGHTS    INVOL\1:d 

Thus    If    the    legislature    early    next 
approved  Gcvemor  OConor's  move  to 
bonuses  to  State  employees,  the  quest 
whether  the  right  of  the  Srate  to  take 
action  would  be  subject  to  review     Th: 
similar  situations  in  other  States  '     < 
the  question  of  whether  such  a   rtv. 
fringes  upKin  Sates'  rights 

Tlie  possibility  that  a  compromise  be 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State; 
be  effected  *as  revealed  by  Mr  Walsh 
discussion  of  a  conference  in  Washlngtc 
week  called  by  Jamps  P  B3rrnes.  Oireci 
Economic  Stabilization,  and  attendpd  b^ 
pcsentatives  of  the  v?ricus  States 

Hall    Hammond,    assistant    to    Mr 
represented  Maryland  at  the  conferenc< 

ACRTEMENT    RE-^CHED 

According    to   Mr.    Hammond.    Mr     B 
agreed  to  a  revlsicn  of  the  War  Labor 
regulations  affecting  wages      Under  th 
Tlslon.  the  cerflflcailons  filed  by  the 
and  municipalities  regarding  wage  in 
would  not  be  reviewed  by   the  Gover 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  or  m 
pal  ofiBcers  filing  the  certifications 

Under   these  circumstances  Mr 
has   recominended    to   the  Attorney 
that    Maryland.    If    it    grunts    the    pre 
bonuses,  should  file  the  required  cert; 
with  the  request  that  it  not  be  rev 

Alsa^,    Mr     Hammond     has    recomm 
that  a  statement  be  attached  to  the 
cation  setting  forth  the  Attorney  Ge 
opinion  of  the  legality  of  the  Federal 
emments  Jurisdiction  over  the  salaries 
State  and  municipal  employees. 

WAl^H     T7NDECICED 

Mr  Walsh  said  he  had  not  decid    1  a 
he  would   '    "    -V   *his  su^gestirr 

Yesterd.Tv  y.:  Hammond  -  \p:'. -.-e.I 
opinion  that  Mr  Benson's  position  was 
BOlutely  r:ght  as  a  legal  proposition  " 

Governor  O'Conor  said  yesterday  he  ^ 
withhold  ccmment  en  the  matter  'in 
Attorney  General  Issued  his  recomr.    . 
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(From  the  Ba.t.m.-rc  ,Mu      Sun  ^f  D'^'-'h-.ber 
16.   1942! 

C     .:    roRATEs  Opinion  of  Citt  Solicitcr 
I;,  ruling  that  it  has  no  Jurisdlctic: 
labor  disputes  involving  municipal  authori- 
ties, the  War  Labor  Board  corrot~-   " 
opinion  announced  a  month  ago  t      ? 
ray  Benson,  c:  v   -.  :     itor. 

At  that  time  .M  Benson  declared  thht  In 
his  opinion  assumpiion  of  such  auttority 
woi'ld  t>e  unconstitutional. 

Mr.    Benson    made   his   statement   on 
v^~.'~>:'r    12    af*Pr    ft    mediation,  panel    r: 
V.    T  L,.-   ;    B  ara    i":  .d  ruled  that  th- 
had  junsci'.ction  ever  disputes  involvi: 
niciral   w^  T'-cer,''   in  c<.:  nection  with   a  j 
cf    c.'v   ciTii.    •■•■'Ji   :::  N-:'%^:i;K,  N     J 
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CALLED    ASSTJMPTION    INVALID 

'This  assumption  by  the  panel  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  Is  invalic;,  because  it  is  assum- 
ing powers  which  It  h;isn"t  got,"  Mr  Benson 
said.  "It  is  unconsti  :utlonal  for  a  Federal 
agency  to  Intervene  in  a  dispute  between  the 
city  and  its  employees,." 

At  the  time.  Mr.  Benson  declared  that 
should  such  authoritj  be  Invoked  in  Balti- 
more he  would  move  to  test  the  power  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  In  court,  Lf  so  directed 

Then,  as  now,  the  city  of  Baltimore  was 
engaged  In  a  dispute  'vith  per  diem  employ- 
ees of  the  department  of  public  works.  The 
Municipal  Chauffturs  Helpers,  and  Garage 
Employees'  Local  No.  825,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  had  requested  a  25-cent  hourly 
Increase  and  a  closed  shop. 

After  a  series  of  conferences,  city  officials 
countered  with  an  offer  of  a  10-cent  hourly 
Increase  but  refused  to  grant  a  closed  shcp. 
The  uuiCii  then  reduced  its  wage  demands 
to  a  15-cent  hourly  increase,  but  renewed  its 
demand  for  a  closed  shop. 

No  further  action  lias  been  taken  in  the 
matter.  However,  provision  for  a  10-cent 
hourly  Increase  was  made  in  the  1943  budget. 

Mr.  Benson  also  has  expressed  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  constitutionsility  of  the  assumption 
by  the  War  Labor  Board  of  Jurisdiction  over 
wage  Increases  to  municipal  employes,  which 
was  not  involved  in  yesterday's  War  Labor 
Bcnrd   decision 

The  city  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Benson  told  legal 
representatives  of  municipalities  thrcug^.uut 
the  United  States  in  New  York  early  this 
month,  has  increase<l  wages  and  salaries 
despite  the  Federal  wage-freezing  order. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTlNCl^; 

r  minnesot.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  16.  1942 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Record  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
is  completed  with  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  o:  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
today.  In  a  few  days  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  will  convene  in  Washington. 
The  Record  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress is  a  constructive  and  aggressive  one. 
Its  Members  were  alive  to  their  duties 
and  lesponsibilities  in  a  world  crisis  and 
enacted  legislation  to  meet  every  situa- 
tion. 

Heavy  responsibility  will  rest  upon  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  because  admin- 
istration bureaus  have  failed  to  measure 
up    to    their    responsibilities    and    their 
I   duties  and  the  American  people  will  look 
I   to  the  S^'venty-eighth  Congress  for  help 
and   protection   against   tyrannical   and 
unnecessary  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
I   mulgated    by    bureaucrats   who    neither 
know  nor  care  about  the  problems  of  the 
average  citizen  in  our  domestic  economy. 
I   Mr.  Average  Citizen  wants  to  do  his  and 
I   her  part  to  help  win  the  World  War.    It 
is  a  rather  gloomy  comment  to  make 
when  I  say  that  the  Washington  bureaus 
and  bu:eaucrats  are  doing  all  they  can 
*n  rrik     /  i.--  possible  for  good  patriotic 
p*  "P^-  to  do  th'vr  f'.r'  p^-*  in  our  war 
efTorr      The  nrv  Cc u  r    o  will  have  to 
f-ice  :h:<  ser:ou-  p.cb-^m. 


I  am  prompted  to  submit  this  com- 
ment to  Congress  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session  In  view  of  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  all  over  the  district  and  I 
confine  my  remarks  now  to  the  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
reserve  comment  for  other  bureaus  for 
some  other  occasion. 

Without  discussing  the  purpose  of 
price  control  legislation,  let  me  say  that 
the  administration  of  this  administra- 
tive agency  has  been  terrible.  Admin- 
istrative assistants  have  made  every  con- 
ceivable move  that  would  impose  un- 
necessary hardships  upon  the  people  in 
this  country.  The  people  in  my  district, 
and  elsewhere,  are  willing  to  make  sac- 
rifices, but  they  do  not  want  to  make 
them  when  they  are  unnecessary  and  ar- 
bitrary and  obviously  injurious  to  our 
American  way  of  life. 

SM.ALL    BUSINESS    H.ANDICAPPED    BT    REGULATIONS 

Let  me  quote  from  one  letter  from  a 
businessman,  and  this  is  typical  of  nu- 
merous other  letters: 

I  am  wondering  If  you  have  had  occasion 
to  look  into  what  is  known  as  Regulation  No. 
251,  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and 
which  seems  to  be  technically  described  as 
•'Document  No,  6329— Part  1397— Construc- 
tion of  Buildings  and  Structures.    MPR-251." 

This  regulation  in  brief  requires  all  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  to  report  to  the 
local  Office  of  Price  Administration  every  con- 
tract they  receive  amounting  to  S500  or  more, 
in  the  case  of  fi:?ed-fee  or  cost-plus  contracts 
reporting  the  estimated  cost  of  labor,  of  ma- 
ter:.ils,  of  contingent  expenses,  of  overhead, 
of  profits,  etc. 

On  all  lump-sum  contracts  of  this  amount 
or  more  a  copy  of  each  estimate  sheet  must 
be  filed,  setting  forth  all  of  the  above  informa- 
tion, that  is,  as  to  estimated  labor,  materials, 
overhead,  administrative  costs,  and  profits, 
and  10  days  before  accepting  final  settlement 
a  further  report  must  be  made  of  the  actual 
cost  of  these  various  Items. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  regulations,  but  I 
feel  that  without  comment  you  can  realize 
the  tremendous  amount  of  work  this  will 
add  to  both  the  offices  of  the  various  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  who  are  already 
overloaded  with  reports  and  regulations,  and 
the  stupendous  force  and  office  organization 
that  would  be  required  to  even  read  through 
and  look  over  the  volume  of  this  information 
from  the  construction  industry  throughout 
the  Nation.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  Is  noth- 
ing other  than  en  informative  benefit,  for  es 
yet  there  is  no  stipulation  as  to  what  Is  to  be 
done  with  this  information  when  it  has  been 
secured. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  if 
those  in  authority  realize  what  all  of  this  is 
doing  to  small  busine-.ses  like  myself.  In  a 
large  corporation  legal  matters  of  course  have 
a  staff  of  legal  advisors  for  consideration, 
auditing  matters  to  the  auditing  department, 
price  matters  to  the  pricing  department, 
transportation  matters  to  the  transporta- 
tion department,  etc.  In  the  ordinary  run 
of  business,  however,  all  of  this  must  go  to 
the  one  person  managing  and  operating  the 
bvslness,  as  it  Is  obvious  that  none  of  the 
subordinates  have  either  the  time  (nor  ha? 
he)  or  the  knowledge  to  even  understand 
what  this  means,  much  less  comply  with  the 
various  requirements. 

The  other  day  we  sent  in  12  copies  of  a 
lease  for  a  34-ton  truck  we  borrowed  on 
one  of  the  cantonments,  the  lease  being 
signed  3  months  aft^r  we  secured  the  use  of 
the  truck  and  about  6  weeks  after  the  truck 
had  been  returned  and  its  use  terminated. 
Who  in  the  world  uses  12  copies  of  such  a 
document? 
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GASOLINE    RATIONINO 

Numerous  complaints  have  come  to  my 
oflfice  against  the  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
rationing  In  the  Midwest.  These  com- 
plaints come  from  farmers,  dairymen, 
and  businessmen  who  point  (  u"  itit?  lail- 
ure  to  obtain  these  neccs-tiy  ;  :  (;  • 
will  cripple  their  daily  routine  and  pic- 
vent  them  from  making  an  Income  so  as 
to  buy  War  bonds  and  otherwise  support 
the  Government. 

Complaints  are  also  reaching  my  oflBce 
against  the  numerous  ml' s  asid  regula- 
tions which  are  new  b  .  :g  piomulgated 
and  which  require  every  person  who  files 
for  gasohne  and  fuel  oil  to  fill  oui  various 
blanks  and  applications  and  otherwise 
comply  w. ■''.'.  Government  red  tape.  Yes- 
terday 1  ibLcived  a  letter  from  a  constit- 
uent telling  me  that  in  her  neighborhood 
most  of  the  farmers  were  unable  to  com- 
ply with  these  college  graduate  forms  be- 
cause they  had  had  no  course  in  b  >  k- 
keeping  or  accotmtirp  Th-s  ccrr^'iraent 
is  absolutely  correct. 

OFFICE  or   PRICE  ADMINISTRATION  A   FAILURE 

It  is  imfortimate  that  one  of  the  most 

Important  burc-iu^  cf  thf>  Gc.- i -.ni'"!! 
has  been  cluf.cKd  i;p  \v;*h  h  let  ri  'ivfi- 
lists  and  college  ri:-duatr-  u-i'h  u'^  prp.r- 
tical  busint'^';  •  xprnence.  The  average 
businessma*)  k  lows  how  to  cut  red  tape 
and  get  results.  If  reports  I  get  are  cor- 
rect, the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
knows  how  to  manufacture  red  tape  and 
fail  in  every  objective  it  undertakes. 
This  presents  a  challenge  to  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress. 


Arhievemen's  of  Hon.  Cordel!  HulL  Sec- 
retary ol  State,  Will  Be  Prominent  in 
Histoiy 

EXTENSION   OF  R:;M.\RK5 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ( '}■    HFPRESENT.-.1':\ T.S 

Wed7iesday,  December  16,  1942 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
history  of  this  period  is  finally  written 
the  achievements  of  Cordell  Huil.  our 
great  Secretary  of  Slate,  w.:.  >ard  out 
Ir  reminrknble  prominence.  13  -i  rii.'  i  ;  - 
ceding  a;i.ninistrations  ct"  r:r.-^-u  m'- 
Harding.  Coolidge,  and  Hoover,  the 
United  States  was  the  surly  bully  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Cordell  Hull,  by 
his  good  neighbor  policy,  achieved 
Western  Hemisphere  solidarity.  The  re- 
publics of  Central  and  South  America, 
because  of  the  foresight,  industry,  and 
statesmanship  of  Cordell  Hull,  have  come 
to  regard  this  Nation  with  confidence 
and  affection  instead  ' !"  w'h  di^trM-*  and 
fear.  Furthermore,  tl>"  w  .  i  m  .  *,  Cor- 
dell Hull  in  permitting  J  .p:;::  un::!  late 
in  1941  to  buy  some  01;  ..:.:  -  ■  ;■  ;:on 
from  American  corpora. >  >:>  ,1.  a  d.  ay- 
Ing  measure  to  prevent  uar  uy  J.  pan 
against  us  until  we  had  proceeded  with 
preparedness  measures,  is  evident.  Un- 
thinking Republican  critics  ha  c  0:1- 
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d'-:::!itd  tl'us  policy.  Ci.n\,;tdl  li;.];  knew 
liia'  an  fiiil.-rg;;  on  oh  *xpi.)n>  a,!:d  rcrap 
irdii  \Kouu\  havt"'  r-  sHjIifd  ir.  mhiiarv  a::a 
ra-  t\  a' !': '■  s-aM"'  h>'  tfv'  Jap^  ':::'•■:  in 
1940  "-;:  V't^'':''  l\'-  v:. :■■'■:}■  p^'rmiU;  d  ::ome 
oil  a:.d  ■-■;-■  :~  Taj}  iron  ic  be  exported  by 
American  corpoiations.  The  Japs  did 
not  take  mea^urf-.s  to  make  themselves 
self-sufficient  nor  did  they  commence 
their  war  of  conru'  :-t  h;.(  k  :n  ir40  \- hrn 
this  Nation  need*  d  \:n:'^  v..-  tju an  wir-nipa 
and  a:ra"an'"-<  and  rra'n  a::  arm\'  Pre- 
parednti;^  measures  were  urged  by  ad- 
ministration leaders  in  1940  and  the  se- 
lective service  bd'  w  -  :n  .v  d  ni  Congress 
despite  strong  R.  ;;;,!;!  fi'i  !ij-)r)^:t'on 

The  emba:tr.)  v -  inip;--' g  la'r  m  1941 

\^'h  'n  ]t  v:\\--  i  :■  ':\,-  ,!;ii  S::>:. •-'•':  was 
betltr  p;tpar'd  I'.r  r.i'A'-i:\\  dwiense. 
Ambassador  Joseph  C  G  v  recom- 
mended this  policy  and  praised  Secretary 
Hull  for  enforcing  it.  He  believes  that 
invasion  of  our  west  coast  was  averted 
and  maiiv  A:n.  ricar"  ]i\-s  ^piwd  b-'Cause 
of  Cord-d  [had:-  p.  '■ -y  td,:  :h.  :  more, 
Wm.^;'  -i  Chirrchill,  rddres.sing  ihr  Mem- 
bers of  ih"  F-(vis't'  an(;  cf  \hf  H  ■';■-■  't 
Represeniap- .  <  of  'h-  Vi\:'<-d  Staler  Dt- 
cember  2C,   I'ML  .;a;d: 

We   have.   Indeed,  to  be  thankful  that  bo 
much  time  has  been  granted  to  us.     If  Ger- 

n-,.,:  y    h.al    trad    !o   :i.v:-.de   the  British   Isles 

alt.ji  !.!■,.  !•:.  :.i-:i  v^  .'.[up:-.  ■  :m  J'jhp  1940.  and 
if  Japu  ,  !;ii,:  O'-cljir-d  v;,r  -Ms  th-  E.::;~h 
Empire  aiid  ixie  Ldared  Si, ;••:■;  ;,-.  arj-'i-  ■'•..• 
same  date,  no  o:,e  c.n  -ilV  vs;...'  (:.,.,:i:> 
and  agona?-  n-ia.-t.t  !.;:a  1:^  w  b(   r.  oar  lot. 


Prime    M  .. 


Chaar:  h;d     also     ex- 


pressed a  a  a  a  n  .-dn  n ;  e  n  t — 

That  Japan  should.  In  a  single  day,  have 
plunged  into  ^.'ar  against  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Empli-e. 

Ih'  .^ald. 

v>>  all  wonder  why,  if  this  dark  design. 

'     '    all  Its  laborious  and  intricate  prepara- 

s    bad   been  so  long  filling  their  secret 

minds,  they  did  not  choose  our  moment  of 

weakness  18  months  ago. 

It  wa.«:  due  larerly  to  the  statesmanship 
of  Cnrd'I'  Mull  that  the  Japs  did  not 
strike  a'  Bra  ad:  and  !hf>  Undtd  States 
direc;d'  af'-r  Pnnk' rqa".  He  ar.d  our 
President  d*  mfrn-'rated  great  leadership 
and  '-♦a'psmanship  in  relaxing  the  eco- 
n  n:  r  ijoycott,  permitting  some  exports 
to  reach  Japan,  hoping  to  prevent  a  war 
on  two  fronts  before  this  Nation  was 
ready 

I-Rstory  wad  record  that  S*-"re*arv  of 
S'ate  Cordell  Hull  i.s  ihe  peer  of  any 
Anv^-ran  Secretary  of  State  since  the 
foundnn:  of  'hd<!  Republic. 


1  Saw  Inflation  in  ihe  Ruhr 


EXTENSION  <dF   REMAI-iKS 

OF 

HON,  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

'■'K    K.\X>  ^S 

IN  TlIK  HOUSE  OF   KFPRESFN'I  ATI\-E5 

\V'.  ::/'■'■  ■!ii'.    Df'jcntbtr  16.  1^)42 

Ml.  HOUSION  Mr,  Fp'-akor,  under 
leave  tn  .'Xt<a-::d  n:y  r.-no;;'k-  :n  th"  Rec- 
ord,   I  iiACUOi'.'   h td' ti  v.  a  It,   till   art-t-io    uy 


Whiting   Williams,   which   appeared    la. 

Factory  Manappment   and  Matnt-^ni-r..  c 
for  Oc\v\'-:.  RMIJ  ■ 

I  Saw  Inflation   ix   tof   R-i-ik 

(By    Whiting    Williams,    consulting    editor. 
Factory) 

"With  the  price  of  t  \  t  ryi:..?;p  Ol  utallng 
every  few  days."  said  a  \  lait:  <  .-1  miner 
down  on  the  2.000-foot  .<  <  i  u  rr:  •  sj.rectly 
beneatl-i  Essen's  great  Ki  a  •  ;  ;  I  an 
no  longer  leave  the  hou;  •  i  i  ;,l  t  ..  .  a  - 
cause  this  is  my  last  shio 

"At  least  you  can  stay  >•  h  mt:  pn. -vied 
one  of  his  comp.inion?.  "but  me,  how  can 
I  even  come  to  work?  L.ast  nipht  mv  wf^man, 
in  tears,  tells  me  she  can  :.A:^..y  in.iK.  v'  :.r- 
able  for-  one  more  day  -ais  i!i>  Oi.^;  i,:>:r  of 
pants!" 

It  is  inconceivable  that  we  ^a  a  <  vt-r 
suffer  here  as  wild  an  economic  ru  .;  w  .  as 
I  witnessed  and  experienced  as  a  laor  r  :  cr 
during  the  early  fall  of  193'^  laa.  aa  vUe 
same  "nothing  except  full  miaa^:  y  v.(  a  ry  is  so 
much  worth  praying  for  here  t  ..a  h-  't.at 
our  wage  earner  might  realize  h  .■>  it  .  a<  o!y 
inflation,  whether  wild,  tamo  cr  .-.-l-  .»  <  !i, 
tends  to  rob  him  lot  only  ol  las  ^^c;.!  -a.!-t 
but  also  of  h.s  m  ;:k:at:  pants."  10.-  j  ;.(  ;.,•- 
had  actual  experience  with  it  l.e  ss  rfroaa:, 
to  believe  it  nothing  bat  a  hum^.er.^  i.cadcn.r.c 
abstraction,  a  bogey  niventeci  bv  a  \.'\.nc\\ 
of  pant^nwalst  economists  for  srt.r;ng  am- 
bitious people.  Nothing  but  expe.'-ience  car. 
teach  him  that  this  abstraction,  harmless  nnci 
atuactive  in  its  first  bO.  -  my  easily  bring 
the  misjry  of  a  bre.k-c  vn  indt  if  net  mly 
economic  and  soc;.;;  i  va  hs  n  :..:  and 
political. 

TESTIMONY    ;.3  ■  I.  riN-!.,S 

Certainly  the  tempo  of  t-  f  wape-price 
spiral  now  acknowledged  to  have  begun  here 
would  be  slowed  down  If  only  a  few  hun- 
dreds ol  our  Ip.b-r  Rod  r  P.taral  Ifiuirrs  f,Iso 
a  few  million  :...!  r  i.r  •,'  :.i:"  f.'inr-r^^.  c  \:\a  s^'ine- 
how  ha'-'p  contr,ved  ti;  f-a  ::-.  ■;;  1  ;■:  );e  testi- 
mony meetings  whicri  rr.v  !(•■:-.;  na.ra-rs 
staged  throughout  the  v.  .irlane  G.:y  tliere 
nearly  n  half-mile  dov.-j.  i:,;iu'r  F.'-st-:;  We 
were  all,  of  course,  supp./.'d  t'  ''«■  v>;::-h.ng 
on  tonnage.  So  by  our  -<:  '  w  :,  p:cK  ;,:.d 
shovel  we  could  have  fn  aca  t  .:  b:  ^e  cr 
time-rate  earnings  of  10,000,000  marks  per 
day — worth  at  the  moment  one  slnsle  Amer- 
ican dollar.  B-it  it:  ^st  of  my  r  rr.yanions  had 
learned  by  siitj  expi'r;rr,ct'  Tn:-.-  the  pxtra 
millions  thus  i^^AC-a  h„.d  t^n  i::':c  buva-,!.- 
power  to  be  wortli  ti.e  effort,  .^aa  r:.;,;  pa. 
with  our  lamps  between  our  kijc*  >  •*•  .^  :  ai 
some  black  "room"  or  nary  uh  »  •  t  t  i 
another  told  Just  how  a:>  tn.^:.  ^:.:.i.  \\..:- 
hltting  t.im. 

"Pants  I  have  and,  thar.k  ti.f-  po^d  God, 
one  remilnmg  street  shirt  v-tnt  on  one 
husky  member  of  the  group  as  he  tcnk  off 
the  heavy  wooden  shoes  in  which  l.€  and 
most  a  th'  (■-;.>:■-  regularly  workid  Fajt 
look  htii      D     }     .  see  any  socks?  " 

"Last  night."  put  In  another,  "l  s  w  h 
woman  crying  in  a  store.  In  her  lajr.a  6:.c 
had  the  15,000.000  for  buy.ng  hn  iiv  .  a  shirt. 
The  clerk  was  very  rough.  He  t(.  id  hrr  he 
had  netting  at  that  price.  'But  y  a  have. 
I  saw  H:  in  the  window,"  she  tells  him. 
'Exactly  when  did  you  see  it?'  he  asks  her. 
'WTiy  only  this  morning.'  sht  s.  <  Ha,'  he 
answers,  'that's  different  la.  ^  fatpri.oon 
that  shirt:  went  to  20,000,OCG  '  A:  i  tra:  p  ;cr 
soul,  she  Just  sat  douar  and  ii..va,ea  l:ke  a 
baby." 

"Without  a  .=hir*  I  cuuld  still  '*■  rk  tt  sti- 
fled another.  u:.a  taa}  be  without  p^nts  But 
now  I  fji.i.:  I  a;.\e  ;  strength.  Ycu  see.  I 
can't  buy  nrea*.  cxacpt  .jaybe  a  small  sticc 
on  Sunday  and  that's  not  enough." 

"Me,"  added  a  companion.  "I  think  I  c.  .ke 

money  by  saving  on  meat  for  buying  r.e      ::ie 

tobacco.     Because,  without  a  small   ctan   c-n 

my  tongue,  I  don't  feel  at  all  like  wuiiilug— 

j    or  even  living." 


a 
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nCURING  THE  PAY  ROLL 

Did  all  this  mean  that  there  -Aa?  r-   G  <-. 
eminent   machinery,   no   G-rn  .1:1    v-r-.d. 
our  War  Labor  Board,  f  ,r  k-^p  :.2  -h^  *  4;e 

"side   of   the  spiral   In    ':;  ::ie    -   r-      ;    b  ::.•.:, 
with  th»  price  side?    Net  .r.  d.] 

■day  night  the  local  coal  cp-  r  ■•  r 
calculate  the  week's  pay  roll  1; 
Monday-Thursdays  reported  Y.  u:=  n. 
nages  the  figure  supplied  b'  B«:  : 
week's  cflflcial  "multiplier.  '  T.^e  ir  ,u 
that  the  ponderous  Government  machinery 
could  net  work  fast  enough  By  Friday  night 
when  we  got  the  multipliers  tens  of  millicns 
In  our  bands,  we  were  24  hours  behlr  d 
There  was  therefore  nothing  to  It  but  for  ill 
of  us  to  run  downtown  In  order  to  turn  cur 
marks  into  seme  kind— any  kind — of  'lie 
"1  ivs  diminishing  supply  of  merchand:-e. 
Ai.U  nothing — no  thing  -  rruld  possibly  be 
so  useless  as  not  to  be  wor-.h  n.-re  next  mom 
Ing  than  any  money  v.e  t:.  sh:  have  still  in 
our  pcckets 

I'"-'  :^a:vf>l  was  that  any  merchant  of  f^r  d 
ct   ^ih.  r  con-.modlty  would  b<3ther  t^  e- 
Sitting  one  day  In  an  Essen  drugstore    I 
lrrp'es?ed    with    th"    eiCial    con-.'^  ^>  ,' -^    ', 
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dug  up  tr.e  precious  tubers  ai 
his    pigs.     And,   With    winter   c    rt.  :  .;      :, 
owner  of  a  coal  pile  c^tild  pxp-c:    '     k  "^r 
without  continuous   w.r.  h  -=;      .A.^    n   :r.  r 
of  fact,  with  economics  ar.d  morals  so  ha 
balled   up    together,   an   observer  could 
wonder  whether  the   baker  should  not   h 
laid  aside  his  conscience  before  he  lad  d 
en  his  Job  and  put  in  his  window  the  -.l     • 
announced :  "Because   I   can    get    no   coai 
have  no  bread  to  sell  today  ' 

Plainly  enough,  once  the  economic  rah 
away  gets  really  going.  ever>'  departntent 
working  or  living  must  somehow  :;.i.-:^ 
Justment  to  It — or  He  down  and  c:  e  P 
toe«,  bread.  ai!d  coal — it  is  the  exp'^c  .r 
of  receiving  these  tomorrow  In  ex  v  :- 
and  In  the  n■.en:^ure  of  todays  n  >  ■ 
sweat  that  makes  organized  society  p-  - 
b>  supplying  the  necessary  cement,  aid  tl 
irakes  that  rociety  a  going  concern  by  sufc- 
ptymg  its  mainsprire  Brcause  that  ultima  :e 
binder  and  mair^- -  :  j  is  a  matter  of  ec- 
pectation  it  is  aiso  a  matter  of  faith  aqd 
morals  Because  it  has  been  found  useful 
simplify  that  binder  and  that  expectation  ij 
means  cf  the  handy  expedient  of  money,  tiie 
mrment  that  expedient  is,  for  any  rcast 
found  no  longer  a  reliable  guarantee  of  tfc 
morrow's  foc«d  and  warmth  In  return  f  :r 
tociav's  labor,  then  a-nis  >tomach.  mind,  ai  d 
heart  are  likely  to  u:..-e  under  the  banner  3f 
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THE     \'. '■?.-,    T:nY'LL    W.\NT 

'Whi'  z  '  c.  ti  fs  ,•  d  '.s'"  So  one  burly 
ft  .1  A  ptr  hi-  nnger  on  a  sp€ciflc  uncertainty 
th;t-  V  us-ly  *(akened  the  peace  plans  worked 
rut  at  Versailles.  •'What  good  to  work  our 
heads  off  digging  coal  for  the  reparations 
when  our  enemies  refused  to  specify  the  total 
we  must  pay?  The  harder  we  dig,  the  more 
they'll  demand." 

"But  our  hunger,"  observed  an  old  veteran, 
"only  proves,  l  believe,  that  our  good  old  Ger- 
man God  has  found  us  his  people  here  too 
prideftii.  He's  trying  to  teach  us  the  ever- 
lasting necessity  of  a  humble  and  a  contrite 
heart." 

"A  Christian  Socialist."  whispered  a  friend 
at  my  elbow 

"If  you  ask  tne,"  broke  In  a  young  man  as 
he  banged  his  lamp  on  the  floor,  "your  good 
God  is  too  busy  with  his  angels  up  there  in 
your  silly  heaven  to  bother  about  your  empty 
stomr.ch  and  mine.  It's  for  us  here  with  our 
hands  to  ttke  our  hateful  carjitalists — Includ- 
ing our  own  prince  of  capitalists,  Stinnci — 
and  drown  them  all  In  the  North  Sea.  Tlien 
'A  ■  ran  start  eating  again." 

Em  Kcmmunist."  explained  my  compan- 
ion 

I:  s  a  Cinch  that  above  grcund  he  and  his 
fellow  Reds  were  making  good  use  of  their 
observation  tiiat  bolshevism  is  less  a  matter 
.  f  head  and  heart  than  of  stomach,  and  so 
V  ^r°  signing  up  new  members  after  every  one 
(I  the  districts  frequent  hunger  riots.  These 
usually  started  with  an  ang^ry  crowd  outside 
seme  grocer's  window  and  ended  with  a  mess 
of  broken  glass,  a  quick  gorge  for  a  lucky  lew, 
ar.d  i  r  others  a  fatal  case  of  lead  poisoning 
at  -he  hands  of  the  local  police.  It  was  there- 
f  :"  :. :;  mere  happenstance  that  made  the 
Ruhr  a  lew  years  later,  the  scene  of  the  Red 
K.'.pp  rebrtlion  or  that  throughout  the 
country  the  Bolsheviks  Increased  their  num- 
ber so  steadily  that  Hitler  could  secure  money 
from  Thyssen  and  others  of  the  Ruhr's  Kch 
industrialists  by  posing  as  the  savior  of  Ger- 
man capitalism. 

It  is  because  any  break -down  of  faith  in  the 
realm  of  bread,  potatoes,  and  coal  so  qtUckly 
becomes  a  matter  of  morals  and  politics  that 
a  prominent  American  banker — observer  in 
the  Ruhr  of  '23— said  to  me: 

■If  I  wanted  utterly  to  demoralize  a  na- 
tion—to destroy  it  In  both  body  and  soul— 
1!!  Id  bother  to  do  would  be  to  give  it  a  good 
hard  dose  of  Inflation." 

But.  If  this  d.sease  has  such  dreadful  final 
possibilities,  why  is  it  so  seldom  checked  in 
Its  earlier  and  milder  stages? 

SLOW   AT   FIRST 

The  b  i-st  reason  Is  that,  whereas  at  first 
the  race  between  prices  and  pay  checks  is  too 
slow  to  appear  significant,  the  moment  Its 
tempo  arouses  serious  fear.  Its  slowing  down 
becomes  all  but  Impossible.  For  at  that  same 
moment  the  race  looks  like  the  same  elevator 
to  Utopia  that  we  all  found  so  delightful  in 
earlv  29  "W.th  the  exception  of  those  un- 
org.inized  and  therefore  politically  Insignifi- 
cant people  who  live  on  fixed  Incomes.  ever>-- 
body  Is  reveling  In  the  handling  of  more 
do  lars,  feeling  richer  than  ever."  Inventories 
and  farm  lanes  are  showing  beautiful  gains. 
Labor  leaders  Aie  demonstrating  their  ability 
to  get  Increases,  and  therefore  finding  new 
members  and  dues  collections  easier  than 
ever. 

This,  of  course.  Is  the  time  to  stop.  But 
who's  going  to  say  the  word?  The  labor 
leader?  The  farm  bloc?  Tl-ie  Government? 
Tlie  man  who  says  It  is  sure  to  be  called  the 
enemy  of  Utopia,  a  traitor  tc  his  group.  To 
say  It  is  Just  as  easy  as  for  any  leader — of 
farmers,  wage  eainers,  or  voters — to  stick  his 
neck  out  and  lay  It  neatly  'neath  the  guillo- 
tine. 

FAILL'RE    TO    UNDEBiiTAND 

That  guillotines  knife  ed,?e  Is  furnished 
by  the  farmer-voter's  failure  to  understand 
that  the  prices  he  gets  have  no  meaning  apart 


from  the  prices  he  mu.st  pay,  and  by  tha 
worker-voter's  refusal  to  believe  that  the 
raises  given  him  by  the  War  Labor  Board 
mean  nothing  apart  from  the  decisions  of 
the  Office  of  F*rlce  Administration.  It  was 
this  same  misunderstanding  that  made  my 
fellow  miners  In  the  Ruhr  ask  me  every  day: 

"Why  does  your  damned  American  dollar 
Insist  on  always  getting  dearer  and  making 
our  marks  here  buy  daily  less  and  less?" 

"Those  poor  Britishers,"  exclaimed  sim- 
ilarly the  French  worker  when,  at  another 
period,  his  coins  furnished  him  a  constantly 
smaller  loaf  of  bread,  "every  week  they  have 
to  pay  more  and  more  of  our  good  francs  for 
their  pound  sterling." 

In  the  Ruhr  the  wise  builder  of  a  home 
secured  from  the  Coal  Operators  Association 
money  with  which  to  erect  It  upon  four  Jacks. 
Then,  If  e.xcavatlons  underground  later 
caused  the  southeast  corner  of  his  house  to 
sag.  he  merely  gave  that  corner's  Jack  a  few 
turns  and  proceeded  to  live  again  on  the  level. 
When  the  sag  was  noticeable  at  only  one  or 
perhaps  two  corners  at  a  time,  his  Jacks  pro- 
tected him.  But  when  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  all  four  corners  demanded  quick  at- 
tention, they  were  powerless  to  save  him  from 
the  suddenly  yawning  abyss. 

NO  ONI  KNOWS 

Among  us  here  today  nobody  dares  predict 
how  far  our  present  incipient  spiral  may  con- 
ceivably carry  us  In  the  direction  of  that  final 
demoralization  which  Germany,  even  with 
the  help  of  the  French  Occupation  and  other 
International  complications,  took  10  long 
years  to  develop.  But  already  it  Is  plain 
enough  that  here  and  now  we  are  witnessing 
not  so  much  the  attempt  to  halt  the  spiral 
as  what  can  be  called  the  "battle  of  the 
Jacks." 

At  the  wage  corner  of  our  economic  house 
stands  a  powerful  and  expert  Jackturner  con- 
fidently Insisting  that  "labor  will  unalterably 
and  uncompromisingly  oppose  any  attempt 
to  destroy  Its  economic  freedom  under  the 
pretext  of  preventing  Inflation."  He  dis- 
poses of  Inflation  as  nothing  but  a  "thesis 
compounded  of  conjectures  and  prophecies, 
fears  and  hysteria." 

Maybe  he's  right  In  feeling  so  sure  that 
with  a  few  turns  he  can  at  one  and  the  same 
time  offset  any  rise  In  prices  and  also 
strengthen  his  organization.  But  the 
trouble— for  him  and  for  all  of  us — is  that  at 
the  opposite  corner  stands  another  equally 
powerful  Jack  expert  whose  feet  are  braced 
on  the  platform  of  farm-prlre  parity.  Also  at 
the  other  corners  and  In  between  stand  num- 
berless suppliers  of  other  needed  commodi- 
ties To  all  of  them  access  to  the  Jack  of 
price  spells  protection  against  the  Jack  of 
wages. 

But  they  all  do  possess  an  additional  meap.a 
of  self-preservation— they  can  strike — refuse 
to  sell.  Just  happen  to  be  "fresh  out"  of  pota- 
toes, bread,  coal,  or  what  not.  Furthermo.e, 
such  a  strike  brings  to  them  less  risk  of  hun- 
ger than  it  does  to  the  wage  earner.  It  is 
because  the  policing  of  the  price  Jacks  is  al- 
ways more  difficult  than  that  of  the  wage 
Jacks  that  the  wage  wing  of  Inflation's  ?plral 
almost  invariably  lags  behind  the  price  wing, 

CALL  OFT  THE  BATT1.E 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  country's  politi- 
cal leaders  have  It  in  their  power  to  keep  our 
economic  house  in  equilibrium  by  calling  cflT 
the  battle  of  the  Jacks  before  break-down  in 
potatoes,  breid,  and  coal  threatens  not  only 
the  worker's  shirt  and  pants,  but  also  a  gen- 
eral break-down  in  expectation,  morals,  and 
government. 

"The  reason  why  the  situation  is  now  dan- 
gercus  is  that  its  cure  requires  of  these  politi- 
cal leaders  the  use  of  what  to  them  must  at 
a''  times  be  the  costliest  of  commodities — 
njmely,  guts. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  the  economists, 
the  best  that  all  the  rest  of  us  can  do  is  'o 
buy  War  Bonds." 
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Ail  Seven  Sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
H.  HoHoman.  of  Frederick,  Okla.,  ia 
Armed  Service 


FXTFNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WiCKtRSHAM 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

LN   THE  HOUSE  OF  RrrHESE^."I.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  Dtctiuber  16,  1942 

Ml.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  called  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  a 
family  in  Kiowa  County.  Okla.,  had  seven 
sons  in  service.  Today  I  desire  to  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  all  the  chil- 
dren— seven  sons — of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  An- 
drew H.  Holloman,  of  Frederick,  Tillman 
County,  Okla..  are  in  the  armed  services. 
These  two  families  are  typical  of  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  Seventh  District  of 
Oklahoma.  Oklahoma  Is  No.  1  in  per- 
centage of  voluntary  enlistment  in  the 
Nation. 

The  seven  Holloman  boys  are: 

Lt.  Haskell  A.  Holloman.  U.  S.  N.  R.. 
Submarine  Chaser  Training  Center,  pier 
No.  2,  M'ami.  Pla 

Capt,  Robert  H  Holloman.  United 
States  Army.  Field  Artillery,  Salina, 
Kans. 

Maj.  Delmar  W.  Holloman.  United 
States  Army,  Intelligence  Department, 
Miami.  Fla. 

Dr.  A.  Leon  Holloman.  assistant  sur- 
geon, U.  S.  P.  H  s  Dispensary,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Lt.  J.  Horace  Hollonu  :  .  United  States 
Army,  Camp  Swift.  Basiiop.  Tex. 

Lt.  I.  J.  Holloman,  United  States  Army 
Air  Corps,  Vernon,  Tex. 

Private  Jeff  Joe  Holloman,  United 
States  Army  Air  Corps,  Shrppard  Field, 
WichiU  Falls.  Tex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  exception  of 
Pvt.  Jeff  Joe  Holloman.  all  the,$e  boys 
have  attained  the  rank  of  a  commis- 
sioned officer.  Jeff  Joe  has  been  in  only 
a  short  time.  It  will  not  be  long  until  he. 
too,  will  be  wearing  the  bars.  He  is  the 
youngest  of  the  group,  being  only  20:  !>i  ■ 
oldest.  Haskell  A.  Holloman,  is  ouiy  .io 
years  of  age. 


li  the  Solid  South  About  To  Rtdr-dtcate 
!t>e!f  to  States'  R;p,Hfs  ard  Throw  Out 
the  New  Deal  Carpc'bai;  Politicians 
Who  Have  Done  Violence  to  tlie  Mem- 
ory of  Robert  E.  Lre? 


r-.XTEXSIGN  OF  REMARKS 
ry 

HON.  KARL  E.  FflUNDT 

IN    THE  Lnr-t   OF   liEl'RKi^L^il  A  lI\¥.A 

WcduiXhiu.  DiC ember  I'J    I'j't'l 

Mr.  Ml  ^''^'T,  Mr  Sp'-aker,  sincf"  No- 
vember 3.  .\n.i.  :i  a  has  \v;'r,>'-.^ed  some 
enrouracmt:  ir.d.cation.s  t.'-.al  the  spirit 
of  indvpt'iideucc  v.Lich  gave  'uiiUi  10  thiS 


ad.  As  the  Sev- 
:  ::Mgs  its  delib- 
.pLi  not  be  amiss 
(  c:  1!:-  hopeful 
An.!  :a!  :.::>   from 


R^  ywV'r.c  is  far  fr'-n  d' 
>■; ,1, J.  - M' ',  fiiui  C'  lilt;:  t'>.-- 
era;  a'-i-  to  a  ('io>e,  it  ni 
to  Call  at  Lent. on  ;;•>  m  r: 
signs  which  bi-cko-n  to 
every  side. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  new  Congress  which 
convenes  on  .J  irvia.'v  6  will  be,  for  the 
fir.st  time  m  10  .-veai.-.  a  people's  Con- 
grc.'-.s  rath.er  tn^n  a  pohauaitn.-'  Con- 
gress. The  Seventy-eighth  Congress 
which  will  beein  its  sessions  next  month 
seems  likely  to  br  one  which  will  follow 
the  expressions  of  the  electors  on  Main 
Street  rather  than  fawn  before  the  edicts 
of  the  Executive  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. The  new  Congress  ci\  os  promise  of 
being  one  which  is  more  intt  ri  .-tod  in  the 
principles  and  policie.'s  fouErht  for  by  the 
bo5's  on  Bataan  than  one  interested  pri- 
marily in  advancing  the  theories  and 
daydreams  of  the  bureaucrats  on  the 
Potomac. 

OUR   FIKST  OBJECTIVI   IS  WINKING   THK  WAR 

The  first  objective  of  the  new  Con- 
gress will  be  to  win  this  war,  decisively 
and  conclusively,  with  the  least  loss  of 
life,  the  least  waste  of  money,  and  the 
least  surrender  of  the  American  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  economics 
which  this  war  is  fought  to  perpetuate. 
In  that  job  there  will  be  no  partisan- 
ship, no  sectioni.sm.  and  no  dilly-dally- 
ing. The  President  may  oe  assured  that 
as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed 
forces  every  essential  and  rightful  action 
will  be  taken  t'  strengthen  his  hand  in 
the  fighting  uvA  to  lo^-ten  the  day  when 
victory  comes  to  our  bisnn*  r 

The  traditional  check  and  balance 
system  of  America  with  full  emphasis 
upon  an  indep>endent  leglslatui'e  is  about 
to  be  restored  in  this  Republic,  but  there 
will  be  no  check  upon  the  Executive  in 
any  neces.sary  moves  to  win  ti.i'-  war, 
and  the  full  force  of  aH  otir  people  will 


be  used  to  balance  t 


;:*■' 


re  againi-t  the 


enemy.  However,  unnecessai-y  raids 
upon  legislative  authority  and  upon  our 
free  economy  will  be  resisted  with  the 
same  vigor  that  all  necessary  steps  are 
supported  in  advancing  our  war  inter- 
ests. 

The  days  of  'musi*  legislation  are  over 
unless  such  legislation  must  be  passed 
to  v.in  this  war.  It  will  no  longer  be 
popular  f^r  n  I'^'rislr^.tor  simply  to  be  ?t:- 
pine.  anvi  ua  re  p,i;;v  loyalty  vail  no 
longer  justif.v  a  vote  Aiiicli  threat* ..-  m 
destroy  the  f  ':n  <  f  ;  ovemment  wauvU 
makes  possib.'^  our  a: oat  two-party  sys- 
tem. Legislation,  henceforth,  must  meet 
a  sterner  test  tlian  the  question.  "Is  it 
want-d  downtown?" 

AN    AMERICAN    CONGRESS   IS  NO   EBICHSTAG 

In  Nazi  Germany,  membei-s  of  the 
Reich.<:tag  are  elected  on  the  platform. 


"I"l  b'-  f  T  ovarvhi! 
country  wants  at  ;-it 
Members  of  i;  i  11:.:. 
they  preach  or  Li.e. 
way  W":-  Amencar. 
hi'Vv.     M(o  ;  oi  those 


•-  the  leader  of  the 
V  t!me  he  wants  it." 
:a:.;^  practice  what 
aie  purged  the  Nazi 
.  v.ant  no  Reichstag 
V,  :t(j  ran  for  cliu-e  m 


November  on  the  Na7i  n.>i:on.  sa\'an-', 
"I'll  be  for  e\'erythtne  the  icacier  ot  t'.e 
eoan.'ry  vv.-.nts  at  any  tune  lie  wants  it." 
were  d(b'at(ri  Democrats  have  no 
more  ]i.\a-  lor  Nazi-iszn  than  Lave  Rt-- 
piiOiiiain.s. 


An  inderirndont  Conrres.^  :-  tlir  an- 
tithesis of  th<  No/;  s>st-aii.  To  a  ..iice 
extent,  the  ca  ■  -'  •  :n  y/hii'h  the  Ar:.e!-ooin 
Congress  difierh  Irum  ti;e  CPrman 
Reichstag  is  the  degree  tc  wlncli  t*u 
American  Congress  exercises  its  mca  - 
pendence.  The  Reichstag  raMng  i^  !■  :  .- 
zero — it  is  the  perfect  rubb  r  s:  an  p  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  predict  that  th^  r:.-  nt:  '  'h" 
new  American  Congress  v.all  n-  ha  her 
above  that  :!;ero-zero  ratine  than  s!^ y  C;  n- 
grcss  in  the  past  10  years.  It  it  c  -  -.  all 
America,  including  the  South  \'  :  -  re 
loyalty  to  party  has  aano.t  become  a 
tradition,  may  well  rejoice  because  our 
two-party  system  will  have  been  pre- 
served in  function  as  well  as  in  name 
and  this  Republic  \^-iIl  be  ci\en  tht  frill 
benefits  of  legisla'r.  e  t'^-.-ernn-.f  ;.•  re- 
spect for  States'  r:~e.  f:  .  0 -tj  fom 
bureaucratic  domm.uaai,  a  .hi  nrr  tj 
constitutional  principles,  R'.d  tr:e  tr.i"  - 
tional  ad.  ant  ages  cf  the  American  way 
of  life. 

We  Republicans,  Mr.  Speaker,  must  re- 
member that  an  indepen.i  r^t  Congress 
docs  not  necessarily  imply  an  obstinate 
Congress.  A  Congress  can  be  omnip- 
otent without  becoming  obdurate.  It 
must  function  coordinately  without  a 
tinge  of  the  cantankerous.  "What  does 
it  do?"  and  "Is  it  necessary?"  must  be- 
come the  tests  for  new  legislation,  and 
never  the  questions.  \Vh  i aoposed  r. ?' 
and  "Is  It  v;'antcd  downtown ?" 

SIGNS   OF    A    hi..N.U,^^^NCE    OF    yREt    THl^Ka^';.    O"^ 
THE    SOUTH 

However,  Mr.  SiasiKo  r.  there  are  addi- 
tional sign.-  thai  Arnia.-ri  turned  a  cor- 
ner on  November  3,  and  ih.at  m  tne  fu- 
ture the  rich  rewards  ot  soaata  'v.tj-party 
government  are  likely  to  t>.  n.'ats  vudoiy 
shared  by  all  our  citizen-  i  v''.t:  to 
some  patriotic  and  r n'^p-.i  ac-a  r  \s,;r- 
berations  which  a]'e  L  a.g  m  :a  tram 
proniaa  ::t  D-niocrats,  especially  !;oni 
great  arra  rr^oc  cat;:"Ts  0^  the  Soa,t;i 
whose  tr:.rh;.vaa..;  a:h.a,a.'  'i-.  w.tr;  lire 
Democratic  F  u-\y  a.oi''  v.x:i  ijanao;:  th'  rn 
to  the  daneer-  :n;aa'iau  '.n  s>  ':.>'  of  the 
K'''.'.  iJ-'o  ;  h;a'-onh,<"x  winch  r  ■  ;  .1  :e!ice 
to  the  doctr:n''  o!  Sa^t'-a  rinh:-  and  to 
the  cherislo  d  na  ao.-y  ,0  R.iboia  E.  Lee, 
whon;  ;,.!  Ano  ra'.,-n-  Miinare. 

Nobody  has  undeilara.ai,  seriou:  .v,  to 
define  the  basic  priniaao  -  of  Ni  a  D  al- 
Lsm.  Perhap-  ;t  1,^  a--o;  a,-'-  ;t  r  so  much 
like  tryinc:  a?  .aa.fy,  0  rar.a'  sa,  v  :U 
rapid  chanro-  a:  t>_a  .t-  toaoj's  c-fna- 
tions  by  tomorrow's  determination  '  Be 
that  as  it  may,  its  basic  concept  of  t  .1- 
tering  all  authority  in  the  Federal  C  v- 
ernment  in  Washington  comes  much 
closer  to  resembling  the  Hamiltcnian 
brand  ol  republicanism  than  the  Jeffer- 
son brand  of  dema  i.ay  Ne.v  Dt-uhsni 
is  as  directly  cppo. o  a  to  St,;.to--'  r.^oibs 
as  communism  a^  a..,  c.ia:tahs!a.,  Unf;  1- 
tunately,  too  many  southern  t  .a,  n-  a  no 
recognize  the  significant >  al  ::'t.;a„^s' 
rightis  however  voti.  ft  r  m  b'aa;.>o  saane- 
body  j  at  a  D>anarrat.t  h  \.-  I  en  :l.  T'.\\:.> 
by  \aa,ng  ii,i  ;.n  cs:,.t  ra.o.  ,'d  brand  of 
ii.tmiltonian  r.d""''h  --  a..:aa,  profTer*  d  to 
th.  :v.  hi  r  N.  w  D  rd  a:s;ar:  r  Iroj-ir-d 
Dt'inuir.  t:  .  l>.:  --.shd  So;,,.;:;  a.,-  p-aa;;t- 
tad  northtrn  Isd.w  D  ai  r,)oa.";o.I  carpit- 
baggers  to  win  a  \.  i  vy  f*.  .a  soaihern 
principles  whaih  t\a.  n  t;a  victorious 
Union  aian;cj  "were  unable  oi  ainwillini  U) 
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impose.     Thus  principle  becomes  ih^:-  vic- 
tim of  prejudice'  mii  rr^r.  c-  :  what  th 


.:np  to  su 
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do  r.ot  want  becau.-''  th^'v  d- 
P'j.-:  a  principle  commi:  u 
ar.     ".popular  label. 

BOTH  SIDfS   ■.>.->:    A    \:~TORY    ^T    APPOM'TTOX 

Mr.   Speak^  :■,   .^pporaafox   ended 
War  Bf'twpr-r.  -h--  State-S  v.-.'h  both  s:dles 
part::.r;r.r,c:  ;n  ^h^'  v:c*cry      The  North 
made  ^^'-d  .:.j  pre-c;va*:cn  of  th-^  Ur 
and  in  that   good   purport-   ovih   Nor 
.n  !    South    tod 
n-.sze   good   its 
rights  and  its  insistence  upon  retamij-.s: 
self-determinati'  ::  ;n  'h-?   va-t  majiriv 
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)day    r-:o:--,      Th-    So :,ih 
:s    pr-j,^vr:\i'.:on   cl   Stat  's' 
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day  b>: 
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of  governmentai  rna'/tr  a:.d 
cisions;  in  that  goo<i  pu:pi,oe  ; 
North  and  5  i  ;th  '.vi'h  th-  -x 
congent;a:  N'  -.v  D-  alf  r.s.  :■  d. 
It  was  a  ha;  pv  f-r.dir.g  'c  ar  unhappy 
incident  in  our  n.itional  h:^lory,  I 
to  the  credit  of  Lincoln,  of  Lee.  cf  Gra 
a!ici  :•')  -h-  prevailing  scunci  judsmen'  icf 
.ArT>  :;:^ir.:--  '« '-■a.-iru'  bf)th  th^'  B' 
■he  Gr.iv  'ha;  >urh  ar  e\'':ntuahlty 
ct  ~":r.-'  •_;'  ff  'h:i'  gr»at  tmprgtn(iy 
.  M:  :r'P'-a.<fT.  :t  :^  trapicahy  tri;e 
•'';::iy  *hp  r:'y  machine  pcliticia 
of  the  New  D-al  with  th^ir  doctrine.'^ 
big  central  e  i-.  ■;'/nmpnt  and  th'^ir  anti 
athy  to  th-  ::^-h'.<  of  State.;  and  mdi-. : 
uals  have  done  'c  the  S:,u:h  that  wh 
the  armies  of  the  Novh  would  not 
couid  not  do.  These  New  D^al  fav 
p^dd^rs  w;- 
nan  ar. :1  r-r 
South  ir.d  ', 
^-padhv  -j'. 
'-.r.-'    :.f    S- 


a  r :! 

^h    '„i! 

B  .- 

'ha- 


:h 
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purse  parrcnage, 
h'-niakin?  have  ;nvad-d  M 
:d^>r  ene  ru.>p  or  ano*h-:T  hale 
:- -d  away  much  "f  the  dot 
:i*-'>'   rir-'ht.s   a.s    '*eii   as   ij 
d;v.duai    equitie.s.     Under    th-^    Eui>e   0f 
party  loyal'y  ^hey  have  induced  both  p 
vate  elec'or    and  public  eiect;ves  to  f 
l-^'.v  'he  N- w  Deal  pchcie.s  aiid  to  .support 
'hp    ■■■■rv    nv-a?ures   which,   today,   hafe 
.s'r:ppe,i  'he  Sou'h  of  much  of  the  ind 
p-nd-nc--'     and     constitutional     courate 
wh:L-h    h.i,^    bt-^n    it^    traditional    forJe 
Now  b'-lat'  dlv   perhaps  too  late,  but  thej-e 
'ur.ci^  ■".  h':'pe  that   it  ls  not,  tnie 
.-  .^'i.T.ne  unea.<;ily  and  beginning 
vf  ■-•   unwUiingnes  to  p-^rmit   tlie 
:i'.  ph'inners  and  .schemes  'o  cor 
plr  ■■:'>■   :jk^    rv-^r  the   par':    rf  Thomis 
■'■^■:-'r.    a:'.d    'h-^    mana2:'~un--nt    of    tne 
Dtmocratic  Par:y 

TWO  p.ECE.v    }'.  'rrF^._-Z-   src.vs 

Just  recently.  M:     Sp-aker    m-n  anid 
f:-r.'<    ':•:    An--;; -a    hav-    ;nc.:?ated    thit 
':■•'  p.ii'v  an::  :;;e  prin-pl'v^  of  Thnm:is 
Jefferson,  of  Robert  Le^e  of  .Ancirew  Jacl 
son.  and  of  Woodrow  Wilson  are  recov 
ing  from  the  dementias  projected  by  t 
shock  troops  of  the  New  D -al  hmh  co 
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mand.     Harrv  Wood; 
net  Member  t.nd-T  Pr-r'sid'^nt  Roc.^eveii 
has  called  upon  fellow  Dem.ocra'.-  to 
him   in  a  cru-'ad''  to  restore  th^  pr.ri- 

ciples   of   the    D'n^ocra'ic   Party   nf 
South  so  tha:  once  again  'h.-y  w.'l  h.a- 
a  b'^nner  i;T''^i'';"  '.'^'h'.i'h  to  func'i'^n  in  *hts 
G  '.  'rn.men'      He  has  urg'^d  'h^^  : 
tion  of  a  C  ^mn^onwf^alth  Pat:v  based  oh 
th"  p:-:n:;plcs  of   Thom.as  J>  .^•'r=;o.n 
h.-  '■:  trade  succeeds  it  will  one*'  asraih 

D 


widely  h'ualdtd  in  the  press  of  all  Amer- 
ica pointed  out  how  the  invasion  of  New 
Deal  pnh'ica!  machines  j-ad  all  but  de- 
s'roy-d  'he  principles  of  public  policy 
which  have  always  been  cherished  in  the 
Scu'h  His  arguments  and  conclusions 
cmn  '  be  circumvented.  He  dared  to 
speak  the  truth  in  simple,  clear-cut 
term  He  showed  how  those  who  be- 
ll-'.' ri  in  the  pre-New  Deul  principles  of 
it;-  Democratic  Party  were  today  left 
without  a  party  vehicle  of  self-expres- 
sion. They  do  not  e.xpect  to  vote  Repub- 
lican T'^  continue  voting  for  New  Deal 
pohcie-^^  under  the  Democratic  label  is  but 
to  p-ipetuate  the  plague  of  which  they 
most  comiPla;n, 

Perhaps  th  ?  formation  of  a  Dixie  Party 
or  a  sroup  under  some  other  name  might 
provide  an  'Opportunity  for  the  South 
once  again  to  find  expression  for  its  pol- 
icie,^  and  piincipl-  ^  With  such  a  group 
th.ev  w  .uld  ;><■.-  a  bargaininij  power 
'.\hich  c  .  ud  I  rce  :.jth  Republicans  and 
n-.v  a^^alers  to  reconcile  their  policies 
and  platforms  with  southern  points  of 
view.  Instead  of  being  used  by  others 
to  de-troy  the  principles  which  they  re- 
vere, tiie  South  could  then  compel  others 
to  return  to  policies  in  keeping  with 
American  tradition  and  with  southern 
points  of  vie'A-.  There  is  hope  that  the 
Soutii  will  cevelop  a  method  for  once 
again  makin=j  itself  felt  in  the  formation 
of  national  policies  and  in  the  determi- 
nation of  our  national  destiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to 
call  a'tention  to  the  following  editorial 
from,  tiie  Chicago  Tribune.  I  think  it  is 
a  th.ouiiht-provoking  item.  I  hope  it  may 
stimulate  con.structive  thinking  both  in 
tn''  South  and  in  the  North: 

TtlFRE    ARE    r.FM     !  RATS    AND    DEMCXTRATS 

La.-t  w->ek.s  r-'urns  showed  that  the 
s:re:-.=::h   cf   :hp   r>!Ticc.'atic  Party   has  been 
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;d^  a  v-h/:>  for  givmjr  expre.xsinn  • 
.vi.^e   and    prudent    principles  whlc 


:he  sub.stance  of  the  D^■'mo- 
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\^>u'e  oiice 

crr.t.c  Par'v 

Recently,   also,   tiie  Governor  cf  Ala 
bam.a  in  a  courageous,  patnoti:  addre.is 


r.cipal  elements. 

-.ere  are  ><  u;  r:;  Democrats  and  slot-ma- 
chii  e  De.ii  c:a'^  It  Is  time  that  the  south- 
err.  De.':.,:cra:s  sat  down  and  considered  what 
:hcv  ire  ^'-  'tinf^  from  this  unnatural  alliance, 
a.^icie  from  a  bud  name  for  the  company  they 
kp<»p. 

The  ~.  •rn-hlne  Democrats — the  corrupt 
nie-r  r  .■'.:  :r. .chines — are  amply  paid  off. 
L'ii't    'i.i  hem.     They  have  no  conflict 

c:  n.-ere^:  v,.tr.  the  revolutionists  and  regl- 
me:L:er-  v.hj  comprise  the  general  staff  of 
the  Ne-A-  IXal  Party.  The  slot-machine  boys 
?et  al".'.^-  :::c-.y  under  present  circumstances, 
ar.ri  r-i  <  r.  "hey  still  will  be  able  to  get  along 
r  -  .  •  .\  V  Dealers  ever  attain  their  objec- 
t;-.e  r  :-  -r'--ymg  constitutional  government 
in  the  U:..ted'  States. 

The  slot-machine  Democrats  want  a  fran- 
chise to  loot  the  local  communities  and  are 
not  interested  in  national  policy.  The  revo- 
lutionists want  a  revolution.  They  are  not 
interested  in  local  government,  for  if  they 
tret  their  way  aU  government  wUl  be  from 
the  center. 

To  the  partnership  ♦he  slot-machine  Demo- 
cra-=  contribute  rubber-stamp  Congressmen 
a."c!  Senators,  and  lip  service  to  social  gains 
.11. U  humanity.  The  New  Dealers  contribute 
the  powers  and  Immunities  of  the  central  Gov- 
er::.T.e::*  Hi.ue  .eta  his  Judge.  The  De- 
partn-.tnt  of  Juat.ce  talks  business.  The 
Treasury  puts  out.  The  doorbeU  pushers 
get  t;-.rir  httle  Federal  jots. 

T.f  r-  au;  be  no  change  if  the  revolution  is 
en  et.  U  One  of  the  silliest  fantasies  of  the 
pi-  ;.t  a^e  13  that  there  is  any  connection 
tetT,  -n  :,.;i;c.tl.5m  and  honesty  or  between 
er.:.i:£j- nv  r-  cf  the  Government's  functions 
anu    -ne   :...r:.e-^3   and   efSciency  with  which 


those  functions  are  performed.  The  record 
of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia  under  dic- 
tators disproves  the  theory.  The  more  ex- 
tensive the  bureaucracies  became  in  those 
countries,  the  more  corrupt  they  became.  The 
slot-machine  Democrats  won't  be  put  out  of 
business  if  there  is  a  second  American  revo- 
lution. They  will  merely  have  to  split  with 
the  New  Dealers  In  Washington,  and  the 
rest  of  us  will  have  to  ask  our  precinct  cap- 
tains for  everything. 

This  prospect  can  surely  be  no  more  pleas- 
ing to  honest  Americans  In  the  South  than 
It  is  to  honest  Americans  in  the  North.  The 
South,  of  course,  has  Its  share  of  slot-ma- 
chine Democrats,  such  as  the  Crump  ma- 
chine in  Memphis  and  the  Maestri  machine 
in  New  Orleans,  but  they  are  a  minor  Influ- 
ence in  Southern  politics.  The  backbone  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  South  Is  the 
voter  who  until  now  has  refused  to  forget  the 
Civil  War  or,  more  properly,  the  reconstruc- 
tion era.  Because  he  has  tied  himself  irrev- 
ocable- to  one  political  party  the  men  who 
have  taken  that  party  away  from  him  feel 
safe  in  ignoring  his  interests. 

Because  of  their  seniority  southerners  have 
operated  the  machinery  of  Congress  since 
1933.  Nevertheless,  they  have  had  little  real 
influence  over  national  legislation.  They 
weren't  allowed  to  have  even  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency. The  South  has  received  appropria- 
tions, it  has  receiveJ  subsidies,  and  it  has 
received  patronage,  but  all  this  at  the  cost 
of  a  leg.slatlve  program  that  violates  every 
political  instinct  of  the  Southern  Democrat. 

It  is  time  the  Southern  Democrats  broke 
with  the  slot-machine  Democrats  and  the 
New  Dealers  and  found  a  working  arrange- 
ment with  the  other  pro-Americans.  Can't  a 
patriotic  party  or  an  American  party  be 
formed  In  this  country,  to  save  post-war 
America  from  totalitarianism? 


F:irnvr<    Will    Produce   Plenty    il   GiVen  a 
C  h  a  n  c  e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HO.N   HENRY  0.  TALLE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  14.  1942 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  the  following  letter  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  officers  whose  signatures  are 
affixed  to  it.  It  is  8  significant  letter, 
and  I  may  say  that  the  substance  of  this 
commimication  is  being  expressed  in  let- 
ters which  come  to  me  from  farmers 
every  day.  It  is  hoped  that  the  numer- 
ous earnest  appeals  made  by  farmers  as 
individuals  as  well  as  through  their  or- 
ganizations may  be  heeded  in  time  to 
avoid  a  serious  shortage  of  food  and 
fiber : 

United  States  Department 
OP  AcRictJLTtJRE  Defense  Boakd. 
Vinton.  Iowa.  December  8,  1942. 
Representative  Henrt  O.  Tkllx, 

United  States  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Representative  Talle:  At  a  meeting 
held  in  Vinton,  Benton  County,  Iowa,  on 
December  4,  1942,  composed  of  members  of 
the  County  War  Board,  County  Machinery 
Rationing  Board,  implement  dealers,  and  In- 
terested farmers,  the  matter  of  machinery 
repair  parts  allocation  was  discussed. 

After  a  very  thorough  discussion  of  the 
effect  on  the  general  war  effort  and  th? 
ability  of  farmers  to  meet  the  required  1943 
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farm  goals,  the  group  assembled  Instructed 
the  County  War  Board  to  file  the  following 
protest : 

"Farmers  In  1943  are  being  asked  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  amount  of  food  In  history. 
This  Is  being  asked  in  spite  of  the  greatiy 
reduced  farm  manpower  and  with  new  ma- 
chinery output  curtailed  to  20  percent  of 
1940  sales.  With  the  shortage  of  farm  man- 
power, farmers  should  repair  their  machinery 
during  the  winter  months  when  time  is  avail- 
able. 

"War  Production  Board  restrictions  Order 
Lr-170  allow  manufacturers  to  make  130  per- 
cent of  1940  production  of  repair  parts  for 
lise  in  1943.  Tliis  order  also  instructs  manu- 
facturers to  make  only  one-fourth  of  the  total 
yearly  repair  allotment  in  any  3-month 
period.  "Therefore  repairs  for  spring  machines 
are  being  made  during  the  fall  of  1942  while 
summer  machine  parts  will  not  be  made 
until  spring  of  1943. 

■  If  this  order  is  carried  out  farmers  will 
not  be  able  to  get  repair  parts  for  machines 
used  during  the  summer  and  fall  months 
until  after  spring  work  has  started.  In  this 
cas3  they  will  not  have  t.me  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs,  thereby  hindering  their 
ability  to  produce  to  a  maximum.  The  year 
of  1940  was  a  low  year  in  amount  cf  repair 
parte  made.  Therefore,  the  130  percent  allot- 
ment will  not  be  sufHclent  to  meet  the  needs. 

"We  therefore  request  that  order  L-170  be 
m.odifled  to  the  extent  that  repair  parts  for 
all  machines  be  made  available  now  and  that 
the  total  allocation  of  repair  parts  be  raised 
to  at  least  200  percent  of  1940  production." 

Farmers  will  do  all  within  their  power  to 
produce  the  necessary  food  and  fiber  to  win 
this  war,  but  they  must  have  equipment  to 
do  It  with  and  it  must  be  made  available  at 
the  most  advantageous  time. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  above  protest 
for  your  consideration,  and  recommend  that 
you  pass  it  on  to  the  War  Production  Board, 
at  Washington. 

DoNAir'  B    (ROVES, 
Secretary.  Bi^t-loii  County 

U  S.  D.  A.  War  Board. 
MuRL  D   Fry, 
Chairman.  Benton  County 

U.  S  D   A    War  Beard. 


EXTENSION  OF  lliiM.-X  tK3 


HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

nr  rENNSYi.'v .*M' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-ENT.^  nVES 

T'.'^^'fa!/.  Dece-^ber  8,  1942 

Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Reading  Times,  March  31. 
1942.  the  mendacious  editor,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  third  and  fourth  para- 
graphs, quoted  me,  first,  as  follows:  "De- 
spite my  caution  and  effort,  we  are  in 
the  war."  Without  quoting  me  com- 
pletely, he  saw  fit  to  use  only  a  spart  In 
order  to  attack  me  in  the  next  paragraph 
as  follows: 

Just  what  did  Mr.  Moser's  caution  and 
effort  consist  of?  Was  it  In  voting  to  strike 
out  the  15,000  000  fortiflcatlon  provision  for 
Guam  on  February  23,  1939?  Vv.is  it  in 
voting  against  lease-lend? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  editor  in  his  mendac- 
ity has  been  that  ovenveening  in  his  de- 
sire to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  me  for 
not  heeding  his  "pep  talk"  in  an  endeavor 

to  Iiume  and  dictate  my  cfficia!  course, 


that  in  venting  his  spleen  on  me  person- 
ally and  my  record,  he  has  freely  over- 
reached and  written  and  published  with 
utter  disregard  for  fact  and  truLh. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Record. 
During  the  d: ;.  •'■  on  the  bill  H.  R.  4278, 
February  23.  iS3S,  let  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  Hon. 
Carl  Vinson  cf  Georgia,  answer: 

The  bill,  in  the  Qrst  place,  does  not  call 
for  any  fortification  whatsoever. 

That  speciruaiiy  rf\.i'f.-:  to  tiie  amend- 
ment present*  d  by  ou:  cr!. eague,  Hon. 
Wii.LL\M  H.  tcTSHiN  ul  New  Jersey,  to 
strike  out  th>  >;  p.(  d^  sed  authorizations 
for  expenditures  on  the  island  oi  Ci  'am, 
as  foLlow.s:  Build  a  breakwater  at  Apra 
Harbor.  $2,200,000;  dredge  the  harbor  to 
remove  coral  heads,  to  provide  channels 
for  ships,  and  for  seaplane  operations, 
$1,900,000;  and,  lastly  to  build  seaplane 
ramps  and  parking  space,  a  small  power 
plant,  and  necessary  accessories  not  to 
exceed  $900,000. 

Let  Governor  Edison,  of  New  Jersey, 
answer  in  his  then  capacity  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  speaking  for 
the  Navy  Department  on  January  31, 
19."9.  when  in  part  he  said: 

With  specific  reference  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  project  for  the  island  of  Guam 
is  the  first  step  in  a  program  of  fortification, 
or  whether  It  is  a  development  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Hepburn  board.  I  will  state  that  while 
the  developments  now  proposed  would  be 
us-eful  In  connection  with  anv  future  de- 
velopments of  the  harbor  and  shore  facilities 
at  Guam,  nevertheless  the  $5,000,000  project 
in  the  bill  before  the  committee  falls  to  far 
short  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Hepbmn  board  that  it  can,  in  reality,  be 
considered  a  separate  and  distinct  develop- 
ment which  Is  an  entity  In  Itself  and  which 
will  he  useful  to  the  Navy  and  to  commercial 
air  i!  if! .  Ahether  or  not  nnv  lu.iher  develop- 
ment lb  made. 

The  proposed  develt  pn.(  r.t  wul  permit  the 
operation  of  airplanes  tiiat  may  at  any  future 
time  be  in  that  area.  With  such  a  develop- 
ment airplanes  can  be  flown  from  the  conti- 
nental United  States  via  Oihn  (Pearl  Har- 
bor), Midway,  and  Wake  Without  such  a 
development  pL^nes  cannot  be  operated  to 
the  westward  ijiyond  their  radius  fr*  :i.  M.^- 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  in  mind  the  In- 
ception of  a  commercial  enterprise  op- 
erating the  China  Clipper  airplan3  serv- 
ice froir  the  contir.cr.tn!  Untnd  Pt.'t--.< 
to  Oh'  i  i'orritoTy  t-:  HiH.ji.  y  ,r,v4> 
Island  W-k'^  L-'-nd  (•irim,  \hc  Pndip- 
pincs  '!'  (.;l:::rT;\  ihcyr  v,-a-  v.o.  d^  ;:i,ji  in  my 
mind  ')'-'  i,i.:i..::<.'  <m  'he  p.ir*  of  the 
N;.\^■  '•'  »!:-(•!,  ;ir.';i  u'T'  :b-:" f'k.r.^  !~";ween 
tht'  acqu.>:*r  r;  of  Ci^Kirn  ..;>  a  conse- 
quence of  '.."  Spa:u.-h-. American  War  of 
l^'ift  M!-  i  .1  '  'U'  apn.'ar-^  ^-f  e  •  f  tlv  '-''  m  r-ms 
of  i-vp,,  n-f'  f(.r  iiUf  h'iri/rt:(  ;,  ;ri  k';-9,  it 
cr.u'd  !,;e  n!:'v  in  lie  iiitpn-'s!  oi  rcrirner- 
cir"  :\;r  traffic  •^^r-ri  vrs  I'lo  pa;!  of  na- 
ti(.ur;-vl  y>  !;cv,  Tlit.  H'pbi;rn  rKsarri  w:.s 
one  h  -ad.  d  i)y  R<  ur  Admifid  .\  J  Hep- 
bum,  tha-  rcp.^ricd  cr.  I'r.^ir  ywwv  :]::■ 
ConsLi;;c;  ;on  (if  r.i\  ?.  v  and  ■■■u'lm  .:-;''. ;■ 
base  would  cos;  ns-  . i  0.n;,o  ^r.d  (nn'-f:- 
sinn  tn  an  advance  ti'-  t  i/if  wnuid  cii.-i 
S15u.000.0C0.  Thi  ob.M:\r:non  cif  Gover- 
nor Edisrn  on  the  pm-po.v^  ar.d  lu'Mr- 
Utiiltv  if  Thr  $.5  000,000  M]!hnr>7  j*  or., 
impfd;'''d  n-j'  to  vntf'  v.'.ih  C'^-nerf '<-rra:i 
Sutph::!  tu  stnke  it  out.    in  lur'lr'r  sup- 


port of  this  conclusion,  let  Admiral 
Leahy,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and 
presently  confidential  adviser  to  the 
President,  answer: 

The  necessity  for  a  fully  equipped  base  at 
Guam  seems  to  depend  entirely  on  the  na- 
tional policy,  for  which  the  Navy  has  no 
responsibility. 


Let  Chairman  V:Nri^:v 


a  ..ti.ij  <i. 


nswer: 


The  one  Item  of  this  bill  that  has  received 
the  most  publicity  and  the  one  that  has  been 
subject  to  the  most  criticism  is  the  provision 
to  expend  $5,000,000  to  improve  the  harbor 
facilities  for  seaplane  operation  at  the  island 
of  Guam  in  the  mid -Pacific. 

Opposition  to  til  is  item  has  been  based  on 
the  assumption  that  Guam  is  to  be  fortified 
and  made  into  a  strongly  defended  naval 
base  for  airplanes  and  submarines. 

In  view  of  this  opposition  the  committee 
has  gone  into  this  matter  at  great  length, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Navy  Department  t;D 
fortify  Guam  or  to  do  anything  further  tlian 
what  is  included  in  this  bUl. 

Mr.  Srr'Tv'^:ry\  let  the  record  speak  fur- 
ther; in  ;f  Budget  proposal  for  public 
works  for  1941  was  a  project  ( ai  ;  nned: 

Fourteenth  N-ival  District  'rr.r  \  •  nirn'.s 
of  harbors  and  channels,  oi  -t'  jyooo - 
000  proposed.  S4  r-;'0;'00  v  ..  :.  -  (Turm. 
This  was  $1,000,000  Itw-  : ',<,n  '*:«■  i.t- 
vious  authority  sought.  \\  ■  n  R  r  .^d- 
miral  Ben  Moreell.  Chief  of  'r-  B  ;  s  au 
of  Yards  and  Dock.s.  was  n\:^  :  jlcg  ijc- 
fore  the  House  Naval  .Ai  dtc  priations 
subcommittee,  he  ••(■'^ni"  ;:  !;(  .t;  nr^  cf 
harbor  improvemein.'-  ic:  Gu.nn  \\<:t  a 
part  of  the  project  for  whim  (  ;  r  if^s 
had  refused  authority.  He  contendea  it 
was  different  from  the  previous  lequest 
including  only  3  '  f  ili'  13  pievious  items 
sought.  T;-,p  I9?rj  rtn---  tor  ,==rrrlane 
ramps,  park'ne   ^rar-  ,   nou-tr   r;,;r:,   and 

necessary  a'';f ,-  u.C'-  ■,.■•    t-  ^n'^rnn:      Tlv 

Hcuse  A--;r  o[:-';;K,ns  Committer  inrrug 
reporteo  uw  \j.\\  to  the  House  u.'li  rvis 
item  for  Gucin  Mdnu^rt  : ->  $.i(.i00.01JO, 
Congressman  RinrAKnc  of  S'.*uih  Ctno- 
lina  offered  an  an.' :i::nrent  to  strike  it 
out.  The  debate  u  a.-  jrr:c!;  tlic  same  as 
in  1930,  I  vott'ii  \\.\\]  Corierc?s:nan 
Richards  and  t!i.-  pfni  v.a>  ;r.:ick«-M  fioin 


niade  to  restore  it  in 

:  body  reported  and 

the  Guam  proposal 


U  .,Uu 


the  bill.    E. .«!.:■  v 
the  Senau.  tr. 
psissed  the  oi.i   >. 
eliminated. 

Early  :n  1941  an  rt--th:-ri7ation  and  ap- 
propr'a;, iijn  Oii.  wa..  ;ni;.:'uuc.ed,  provid- 
ing lur  rr.ictrn.dy  the  same  items  fcr 
Guam,  'hiin  ;;;c-.o  ridditionin  Bombprocf- 
n.r  i./tiv.'v.'  pdir.t.  P.::  S175lCu,  ov.tnver- 
^  rr  ,  !  pviwer  piar;:  A  :  r  ;  id  burning 
ana  aon^bproodint:.  s: 
shelters  lor  po.r^ern.i  '.. 
tional  facilities,  STniiCG. 
communication  ccni 
were  improvements  to  existing  farurnes 
and  expansion.  This  was  acco;  :  o  by 
Congress  as  national  policy,  r:rd  al- 
though I  had  voted  to  cult-.di  tl.c  Iao 
previous  propo.'=r.;.s.  I  vol  u  ;  r  i!;.  ;.r- 
thonzation  in  the  act  cf  iMariii  26.  liAl 
T:.  '!.■  Fourth  Supplemental  National 
D.ltii^e  Appropriation  Act  for  1941  ap- 
proved bv  tiie  President  March  17,  I'ill, 
\^a.-;n■  .:n::  xi  :triTi  of  $4  Tf^C.OrO  f  :  ::.- :-Q 
ir.^.'P^^cs.  In  i'lTp.n.:  wdn  my  puiicy  of 
\iOing  for  {^.i!  ^.nd  (n.ripiit'^  nationail 
arid  n.,!.   I  '.  utcd  '\.>r  tins  apprcprialioa. 


i  mbproof 
0  recrea- 

i;pro..  flng 
SluO.LCO,      ii.-re 


M.m 


APrEXDIX  TO  THK  CuXOKK.-.-iijXAL  RECORD 


,..v 


I 

Ihe 


Unconflrmed  report  Is  to  the  pff' ct 
that  only  part  of  the  recreation  fac ..  \y 
was  effected  by  the  time  Guam  was  so 
quickly  taken  by  the  Japs  very  shor  ly 
after  the  "sneak  attack"  on  Pearl  HarbDr. 
It  was  not  unexpected  by  our  Govern- 
ment, its  proximity  to  and  b>^ing  <i  r- 
rounded  by  Japanese-1  f .  ;  ;:.  ::a;  urj;- 
tory.  and  garrisoned  appa: 
a  small  force  of  som^'  f\:\ 
and  marines. 

The  mendacious  editor  is  too  little  cdn- 
cerned  with  fact  and  truth  in  a  maliciqus 
attempt  to  prejudice  public  opinion, 
have  very  definitely  established  by 
witnes.ses  I  have  called  from  fhe  Recced, 
that  the  vote  I  cast  n  F  oiic  v  23  I3\i9. 
was  not  against  fort. fie  I/,  i:  :  :.r  I  ;  .i.i 
of  Guam,  but  to  ;.:  >;  '  •;>  >: j 
against  a  raid  on  the  Treasury,  to  d: >  (ite 
harbors  for  commercial  seaplanes.  lamLs, 
and  parking  >pace  ;  >:  trvr:;  and  provijde 
channels  for  the  oil  taiik- ;  •  >  refuel  thim 
at  this  stopping  place — r:  .-r.ore — no  lejss. 
Little  wonder  the  Na.  y  t;. -a.  owed  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editors  slur  !':  I'.y 
vote  against  lease-lend  is  as  a.-;i::.r>'  as 
it  is  ridiculous.  This  Nation  liad  'ak|n 
steps  and  provided  an  enactmrr  f  .  Kv. 
approved  by  the  President,  to  pr--.  tirl  a 
second  folly  of  lending  to  NaUfJiv-  t; 
disregarded  their  previou-ly  ax-iur 
wartime  obhgations.  The  !^a~- -1^:.  i  pr 
posal  IS  a  device  to  circunvv-:-  :ha' 
without  violat'.r.cr  its  prov.s:ur.-  >.a-  t.r.d 
taking  the  ur.p'"pt:lar  at'empt   to  rept^a; 

but   accompl.-ri    the    >ame    '-b'ec 
B  .'  let  Church;;:  an-Uf-r 

D  -nial  was  mad--  oy  W' 
to  Sir  PatricK  H.t:;nr-n.  B: 
ist  and  a  Cor...f: -.a' .rrv  i 
liament.  that  cuts  in  Bnti-h  exp'rr  trati*- 
have  been  made  m  def  reno:-  in  tie 
United  States,  in  an  InuTnational  N-:  v.. 
Service  dispatch  as  follows: 

London.  November  13.— •"The  lease-lend 
undertaking  Is  a  declaration  of  our  und  >r- 
standing  that  while  the  United  States  is  will- 
ing to  stint  its  own  citizprs  in  order  tl  at 
we  mp.v  prosecute  the  »  <"  ■rfectlvely,  ihe 
United  States  is  ?xpected  lo  do  so  in  oner 
that  we  should  escape  unnecessary  sacrlfi 'es 
of  our  export  trade."  Chirc.'^.  !.  wrote. 


^amt 

•iv  -'ri;y- 
n^tnn  CI: 
iti-n  ::\6\: 


;."C.i 

:   P 

tra 


'Here  it  is  again"  i>  *h 
c  p.-tituent  in  Read:rs  u-f 
mit  a  clipping  from  th-  R- 
and  "They  are  at  it  ac  ..n 
other,  reporting  a  n-.vs  r..' 
Britain's  comparativelt  :•  • 
ing  the  stopping  of  lea-^'-.>  n 
Ing  that  had  not  escap^'d  r. 
the  Washington  Ev< mm:  St 


^   caption    a 

d   to   trar 
.d.nc  Ea 
\:--d   bv 

:r.    (^'.\   G:-yx. 
nt  advoocit- 


bookkf 

•   no':':* 


bv 


.Vsso- 

ca3- 

chiof. 


ciated  Press,  w!v>re  th-^'  ju'd".' 
tioned  "General  V-'nnin::.  >i:ppl 
asserts  aid  is  noA  recipr^..: 
news  item  covered  Britain  ~  < 
proposal  in  its  fi:-c  paraer. 
follows: 

Saying  that  a  cash  v?A\'.-^  cr.'ut  be  pladed 
on  men  killed  a:,  i   w  iir.d-:-!:     Britain's  Gfn. 
S'r  Walter  Venn.:  -■  h-i<  *-a^"--'s'-M  fr 
tion  of  all  bookkf*;    :.:      r.   lea-e-I   :. 
actions  and  their  •. :  e  r:r.e:.'  solely  ou 
rocal  basis. 
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accompli^i.c 


commen'  en  En 
actalion  over  the  pwiwit.f-n 
d  State.>  :n  North  A!'rica 
:jv  car  o'.vn  General  Ei.'^eh 


a  I  Da:-' an 


(in 


by  whi'-! 

to  ihe  bl^oii 
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less  occupation  of  Dakar.  England's 
bitterness  of  criticism  of  the  Admiral 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  lingering 
prejudice  engendered  by  their  futile  at- 
tempt to  take  Dakar  several  years  ago 
in  th  it  nation's  alliance  with  their  Gen. 
^  De  Gaulle. 

Sp-'aker.  from  the  moment  the 
~ents  launched  their  "bundles  for 
Congress"  campaign  of  ridicule  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  from  Spokane.  Wash., 
last  winter,  the  mendacious  editor  was 
quick  to  fall  in  line,  and  become  the 
carping  critic  of  Congress  as  an  institu- 
tion of  Government,  as  a  body,  its  Mem- 
bers, its  groups,  and  so  forth,  as  I  shall 
-ndicate  by  further  quoting  him. 


The   Mendacious   Editor 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.\L\RKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN   TriE  HOl-SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16,  1942 

Mr  MOSER  M  Speaker,  the  Axis 
agents  in  Spokane.  Wash,  launching 
their  "bundles  for  Congress"  campaign 
of  ridictUe  of  the  legislative  branch  of 

th-^  Gnvf-rnment  of  the  United  States 
und' :  th  Constitution,  did  such  a  com- 
pl'  e  ;ob  on  ?he  mendacious  editor  of  the 
R  admu  T::r.--s  he  printed  whatever  he 
C(  1  id  c';py  fi'.m  other  published  sources 
wiihout  Mk.ng  the  time  or  trouble  to 
check  the  accuracy  thereof.  It  obviously 
became  an  obsession,  for  he  never  there- 
af■^^^  lo,-'  an  opportunity  to  inject  a  dia- 
tribe of  invective  against  the  Congress 
and  its  Members.  These  were  inter- 
>p-:-std  ■■^i':\  his  personal  attacks  be- 
(  a  ;>r  .-  iiapp'-ned  that  I  was  the  one  in- 
di-vidual  fu::;.  ;ung  the  handiest  object 
of  h;^  sp..  r.  and  the  best  known  among 
thi.-''  t-:  V, ,^n_d  to  hold  forth  as  an 
exan^.ple. 

Having  repeatedly  carped  on  lease- 
U-nd.  pensions  for  Congressmen,  and 
Guam,  without  once  conceding  there  was 
'o  an  opinion  other  than  his 
i.ced  '.:•  wpoint.  or  much  less 
ouble  to  tell  the  truth,  or  at 


any  r:^n^ 
own  pr"ju 
take  thp  t 
!ea>t    HTit- 


-h.. 


wi-.en  tac' 
di.«pa^:lt'-.s 
which  i.e 
P'^'-arfd  :n 
editorial.^, 
one  of  th'"- 


•.^.  there  were  times 

t'P'  :••■':  in  Associated  Press 
;..-' d  fcv  the  newsp>aper  from 
ku'd  n  '•  delete,  actually  ap- 
i!  ■  ! '  I'lni.ns  but  never  in  the 
In  addi-  :on  to  these  carpings. 
tl'i't^  .n:  t  frequently  referred 
to  1.S  the  ni  :>--!:;  wn.  time-worn,  and 
weather-bear  en  Lar.ard  that  Congress- 
men pay  no  taxes  on  their  income.  This 
falseh'.^ad  fotmd  repetition  as  directed  at 
m"  personally  in  an  editorial  on  May  15, 
1942,  as  follows: 

E.xan.:r.,iMon  of  his  record  will  also  reveal 
'hi:    Mr    Mosff.   ■.    ted  for  tax  measures  In- 

cr-'.i-,.:,3  ■:>'  burlier,  of  the  citizens  and  the 
c-  :-.-.:iu.t:.re  c .'  r.uisance  taxes.  When  it 
c.iine  tc  T.iXw.g  h,s  own  salary.  Mr.  Moser 
V  -rd  ■  r.o  on  the  measure  to  tax  the  ccm- 
peiisauon  c:  all  p'.;--?,:  c  iScials  and  public 
'..T-ployees. 


There  is  nobody  that  I  know,  except 
the  highly  prejudiced  and  mendacious 
editor,  who  would  write  and  print  such 
a  deliberate  falsehood  for  any  but  one 
malicious  purpose.  The  sixteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  very  definitely  says: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes  on  Incomes,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  without  apportionment 
among  the  several  States,  and  without  regard 
to  any  censtis  or  enumeration. 

Prom  the  moment  income  taxes  were 
levied.  Members  of  Congress  began  to 
pay.  as  did  all  Federal  employees,  ex- 
cept some  Federal  judges,  who  ruled  that 
since  the  Constitution  provided,  article 
III,  section  1,  in  part  as  follows: 

The  Jjdges  •  •  •  shall  hold  their  of- 
fices during  good  behaviour,  and  shall,  at 
stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a 
compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  In  office. 

Since  "good  behaviour"  usually  meant 
life,  it  was  held  to  pay  income  taxes  would 
violate  the  same  article  and  section  of 
the  Constitution  by  diminishing  their 
compensation.  Some  of  them  did  not 
pay  income  taxes  and  thtis  became  the 
only  Federal  employees  to  thus  favor 
themselves.  The  salary  of  no  Member 
of  Congress  was  involved  in  the  bill  to 
which  the  editor  directed  attention  to 
make  his  canard  appear  real.  The  six- 
teenth amendment  is  very  direct  and  ex- 
plicit, "from  whatever  source  derived." 
That  is  plain  language.  The  bill  was  one 
to  legislate  to  make  incomes  of  employees 
of  State,  county,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments taxable,  when  there  was  no  doubt 
they  had  been  taxable  from  the  adoption 
of  the  sixteenth  amendment.  I  had  been 
approached  by  firemen,  policemen,  and 
school  teachers  asking  rne  to  vote  against 
it  and  promised.  I  kept  my  word.  There 
never  was  any  doubt  in  my  mind.  The 
bill  in  the  Senate  had  a  different  treat- 
ment. A  subcommittee  waited  on  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  for  an  opinion  as  to 
its  necessity  and  propriety  under  the 
Constitution.  That  Justice's  rejoinder 
was  that  a  decision  in  a  pending  case  was 
to  be  announced  in  a  few  days,  definitely 
settling  the  issue.  It  was!  It  did!  There 
never  was  any  question  what  the  words, 
"from  whatever  source  derived"  could  be 
construed  to  mean  when  it  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  income  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  go  through  each 
charge  the  mendacious  editor  laid  to  the 
door  of  Congress,  more  especially  myself 
as  a  Member,  and  by  the  facts  prove  the 
utter  unreliability  of  the  source  of  in- 
formation he  finally  indicated  he  relied 
upon  for  his  statement  of  fact  and  dis- 
tortions of  truth  to  serve  a  mendacious 
purpose,  but  shall  conclude  with  these 
specific  instances. 

The  moods  of  this  editor's  obsessions 
vary  from  malicious  abuse  for  not  sup- 
porting the  President  when  as  in  the  false 
statement  concerning  Guam  there  was 
no  national  policy  involved,  until  in  an 
editorial  on  May  28.  1942.  he  attacked 
the  administration  under  the  caption 
"Confusion  worse  confounded."  In  part 
he  used  these  samples  of  expletive: 

Washingtons  public  relations  are  de- 
teriorating so  rapidly  as  to  constitute  a  men- 
ace to  public  morale.  The  last  time  this 
was  pointed  out.  using  the  gasoline  rationing 
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as   Illustration,   President   Roosevelt   blamed 
the  press. 

Harold  Ickes  and  Lt.  n  Henderson,  with 
their  statement  that  rationing  would  be 
less  rigorous  than  predicted  In  news  stories, 
were  made  to  look  more  than  a  little  foolish. 
So  was  the  President,  with  his  attempt  to 
blame  the  press. 

Th2  Army  and  N;,\v  jcmed  In  a  statement 
which  startled  the  Deiier-lnformed  observers 
with  its  cheerfulness.  The  Secretary  of  St.-ite 
said  that  the  war  might  be  over  sooner  than 
we  expected,  with  ui  .saying  whose  expecta- 
tions he  had  in  mincl  or  hew  pessimistic  they 
had  been. 

These  things  were  i;:ne(i,  •  us  im.ib'.v  by 
accident,  to  coincide  witli  repent  >  i  k  rie- 
spondents  released  from  internmi  :,!  ir;  Gt'v- 
many  and  Italy,  -ft-ho  told  about  the  n'p':  ,: 
difficulties  confronting  Hitler  and  Mvs  sc.;:  i 

Then  "a  high  official."  Secretary  Hr,  ■  n;  i 
finally  the  President  had  to  dash  cold  w:.t  r 
on  the  public  so  that  *  e  wouldn't  consider 
the  war  already  won. 

One  who  follows  these  situations  closely 
cannot  escape  feeling  that  the  sflf-rcntra- 
dtctlon  In  the  Gnvernment'.s  nou-  pulley" 
arises  from  confusion  of  c  :i> 

Everybody  from  the  Preside i.t  down  if  anx- 
ious to  keep  us  at  fever  heat  In  the  produc- 
tion, financing,  recruiting,  fighting  programs. 
Therefore,  we  must  not  become  too  optimis- 
tic. But  also,  being  vrv  >  ima-  f  ■  t  !;  t  * 
all  unpolitical,  they  wt,:  ;  ;.  n:  .■  t  b- 
doing  a  splendid  Job  of  armam  -t  a-  ;:  ^f 
fighting,  so  we  are  not  permittee;  to  ^:.  -a 
the  very  black  spots  that  exist. 

Soon — very  soon — a  decision  must  be  made. 
Shall  we  win  this  war  or  make  and  save 
reputations?  Is  armament  nvire  im.pwrtant 
or  the  autumn  elections? 

Ml,  Speaker,  this  editor  manife.<;tly 
holds  that  a  free  press  mu  t  b  t)uv  free 
to  extend  lawful  license  to  him  to  publi-sh 
an.vthing  he  elects  and  escape  all  ri  spi  ii- 
sibility  under  existing  law  for  criminal 
libel.  In  an  editorial,  June  1, 1942  und'^r 
the  caption  "Pressure  victim  ,'  Ik  (ikf  , 
another  fling  at  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government,  in  part  as  follows: 

The  standing  of  Congress  u  b  -he  public 
seems  to  sink  lower  day  by  t  ,.  I  rem  an 
attitude  of  tolerance  we  have  .s;.;;-.eu  to  one 
of  disrespect  and,  of  late,  contempt. 

We  have  seen  so  many  apparently  good  men 
degenerate  In  Congress'  craven  attitude  that 
when  election  time  rolls  around  we  follow 
the  easy  cctirse  and  let  the  rascals  and  incom- 
petents stay  in. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  sad  decline 
In  the  repute  of  our  Congress.  Most  Imme- 
diate of  the  superficial  excuses,  perhaps.  Is  Its 
long  subserviency  to  the  Presidency. 

But  Congress  would  not  have  become  a 
rubber  stamp  for  the  Whlt«  House  If  its  Mem- 
bers as  a  group  had  not  already  ceased  to  be 
statesmen  and  transformed  themselves  Into 
$10.003-a-year  messenger  boys. 

For  years  now  Congressmen  have  walked 
the  slack  wire  among  pressure  groups 

Beginning  with  a  prestoraably  sincere  de- 
sire to  further  the  interests  of  unfortunate 
or  oppressed  groups,  congressional  blocs  have 
drifted  inevitably  Into  becoming  servants  of 
the  alleged  "leaders"  of  special  Interests, 

But  too  often  these  "leaders"  are  phonies, 
self-seeking  or  mi."^guided.  or  both.  So  the 
bloc  Congressmen — which  Includes  most  of 
them — have  been  misled  Into  working  for  spe- 
cial-interest benefits,  antagonistic  to  the 
general  welfare,  which  often  the  special  In- 
terests do  not  really  seek  or  want,  niustra- 
tlons?    Plenty. 

Much  labor  legislation.  Workers  are  wil- 
ling to  sacrifice  to  the  limit  to  win  this  war, 
but  timid  Congress  has  heeded  misreprc- 
MUtatlve  "labor  leaders"  and  given  workers 


unasked  "protection"  at  ti.c  txpense  of  the 
war  output. 

Farmers  are  willing  to  sacrifice.  But  a  rab- 
bity Congress  listens  to  so-called  farm 
BfKikesmen  and  refu.'^f?  to  treat  farmers  as 
loyal,  glve-u:.u;-i;-hu  -.s-like-hell  Americans, 

Industry  is  reap.  ;.  -,:ir;n:r  :i;;d  taxpay- 
ers, tradesmen,  ;-.r;d  riiMini  •  But  Con- 
gress lingers  scandalously  far  behind  this 
Nation's  war  fervor. 

We  can  save  Congress  if  Its  Mf  ni.frs  will 
awaken  to  the  fact  thr.t  by  playing  the  pres- 
sure-group ti.me  ilifv  ii-e  injuring  them- 
selves as  much  as  rhe.r  f'  v.ntry.  The  found- 
ing fathers  vtry  wist  ly  p'  vided  for  a  change 
;n  'Isf  !  ■  r--nnnel  of  the  Congress  every  2 
years-  lo  p.-ermit  the  people  to  remedy  condi- 
tions If  they  become  intolerable.  The  les- 
ser, should  be  plain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  editor  has  carried 
his  obsession  of  subversive  attacks  on  the 
legislative  branch,  through  the  executive 
branch,  naming  Cabinet  officers  and  ad- 
ministrative appointees,  and  without 
naming  the  Pre^iic^T  by  name  or  direct 
title  has  used  the  te;-m  "Presidency"  In 
this  manner  In  wartime,  creating  ten- 
dencies to  disunity,  shattering  confidence 
in  two  branches  of  the  constituted  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Siatcs,  The 
"bundle.s  for  Con-^r'^.'^s"  campaign 
launched  by  former  .^xis  agents  could 
only  be  a  subversive  attack  on  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  constituted  Govern- 
ment of  the  Uniteu  States.  This  editor 
took  it  up  and  carried  it  to  the  point  of 
ob,'^p?>.'^>!nn  find  beyond.  In  an  editori^.l 
W;iv  9,  ]i»4:.'  he  quoted  from  one  of  my 
speeches  as  follows,  in  part: 

"  "There  is  abundant  evidence  of  organized 
effort  to  effect  disunity  within  the  United 
States  and  among  its  people.  Congressman 
MosER  can't  make  that  charge  stick  against 
not  only  the  n  wspapers  but  all  the  citizens.'  " 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  com- 
mon law  being  that  Truth  is  a  defense,  it 
being  equally  well  established  that  Truth 
can  never  cv  in.kv  a  falsehood.  Truth 
may  yet  be  ;  v  tntoLi  m  contradiction  of 
falsehiHiH    v. inn   o\t'iiak'"n. 

Wilt  n  i>nv  mtm.i)'T  of  the  association 
pubi:  iP.  A    (  ri,.-!d  Press  dispatch. 


such  member 


not 


■fi  to  change 


the  text,  iience  m  ttiif  wire  ,~(_-rvice  press 
dispatches,  tiu',  li  n-  eveti  published  in 
the  Reading  Times,  dc  p.ic  'A.q  editor's 
established  prejudices  nt.d  ;:;■  .en  men- 
dacity. Ill  (  ne  such  A  ,  ...ud  Press 
dispatch,  heading  the  ei.^iuh — last — col- 
umn, page  3.  Reading  Times,  issue  of 
June  6,  1942.  there  appeared,  in  part,  un- 
der this  heading: 
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B«T       NNG     DISCOrmAGED     VOTERS     FROM     VOTING, 
rr.IENDS  EXPLAIN 

Washington.  June  5, — A.  P. — Four  veteran 
Pennsylvania  P' ;  r.-iontatives  vho  will  not  b3 
returning  to  v.'.,  i.ugton  next  January  fell 
victims  to  gasrjline  rationing  or  redistrictlng, 
their  trends  suggested  today. 

The  State's  new  Congressional  Reappor- 
tionment Act,  passed  a  few  months  before 
the  May  19  primary  knocked  the  stats  right 
from  under  three  of  the  four,  say  their  sup- 
porters. 

Robert  F.  Rich,  economy-minded  Repub- 
lican serving  his  twelfth  year  in  Congress,. did 
not  attempt  to  run  again  because  his  old 
Sixteenth  District  was  eliminated  and  the 
territory  merged  with  adjoining  districts, 

Charles  I,  Faddts.  Wayncsburg  Democrat 
and  frequent  New  Deal  critic,  found  his  home 


county  of  G:t:; nr  placed  In  the  Twenty-fifth 
District  by  a  section  of  Allegheny  County.  He 
announced  he  was  moving  Into  Washington 
County,  still  a  part  of  his  Twenty-fifth  Dis- 
trict, but  then  was  defeated  by  Dr.  Grant 
Furlong,  btirgess  of  Donora.  in  the  primary. 
Bfx  «M'N  .t«.nRETT,  Farrell  Republican,  was 
affe.  wu  wilt;,  his  county  was  adddcd  to  the 
district  represented  by  Representative 
RoDGEKS.  of  Erie  tinwiliing  to  buck  his  Re- 
publican colleaeuf  J «r'  r- :  ran  at  large,  hope- 
ful of  gaining  the  siipix)ii  of  the  State-wide 
Republican  organization.  Instead  this  en- 
dorsement went  to  William  I.  Troutman,  of 
Shamokin,  who  won  the  nomination. 

MACHINE   OPPOSED   MOSER 

The  fourth  Pennsylvanian.  Gut  L,  K4'->v.rp 
Reading  Democrat,  was  defeated  f(  : 
nomination  by  Daniei.  Hdch.  who  had  the 
support  of  the  Berks  Coimty  Democratic 
organization.  Moseb  previously  had  nosed 
out  organization  candidates  by  reason  of  his 
strength  in  the  rural  areas.  His  friends  said 
that  gasoline  rationing.  Imposed  on  the 
eastern  counties  4  days  before  the  primary, 
kept  a  large  percentage  of  the  rural  voters 
home. 

All  four  were  among  the  most  infiuentlal 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation. 

MosER,  a  6-year  member,  is  the  only  Penn- 
sylvanian to  hold  a  chairman&hjp  of  a  stand- 
ing committee — Census,  He  Is  well  up  in 
seniority  on  CivU  Ser\-lce.  Invalid  Pensions, 
and  Library  Committees. 

M:    Spcako: .  tiii'  editor  has  editorially 

whined  .Ma.  la,  i!:>42  q'loting: 

"If  you  \^':-::'  »■-  k:"w  ^]-f'  ;■•;•'-  ;..«-!<■  me 
any  time."  s:iv'  Mr  M  ^'-r  c  ii.purhi.vely 
few  people  evt :   =p.    Mi     Moser. 

I  could  conceiv'  of  no  less  conducive 
place  for  me  as  Congicssman  to  waste 
my  time  than  in  the  office  of  thi>  o.iitor 
where  he  might  see  me.  We  af  in  th- 
verge  of  our  first  sine  die  adj  M'-ntr.'  nt 
In  3  years.  Forty-nine  thou«ar.d  ;)■  -pie 
sent  me  here  to  represeiit  t'  •  ci.  :;  i  2 
years  ago.  Less  than  hci  ava  v:.,:i]\jvi 
selected  my  successor  this  month.  I  have 
kept  the  faith,  I  have  e?*abli>;>-f:  my 
record  of  -^Tvce  to  the  peoiDO  a-ri  tn- 
Nation.  My  rc'l-ca.l  i-.,  .■^lo  ;^,::  ^-.iiici 
scrutiny  a^  .-,^^ii. 


The  Prophecies  of  the  Great  J.  D.  Ro.<;s  in 
the  Field  of  Pc.ver  Are  Rapidly  Coin.'ng 

True  Tlioiig.h   HLs   Was  a  Vision  of  a 

Century 

EXrENSICN   OF  REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFl- K~.s^\T  *.TIVFS 

Wednesday,  December  I-    i *'.;:; 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker^  when  the 
late  J.  D.  Ross  died  President  Roosevelt 
said  that  his  death  marked  the  passing 
of  a  truly  great  American.  As  timie 
marches  on,  it  becomes  clearer  and 
clearer  thn-  J  D.  Ross  was  truly  one  of 
the  great  A::-^i.cans  of  all  time.  He  was 
a  great  engineer.  He  was  a  great  thinker. 
He  was  a  dreamer,  but  a  practical 
dreamer.  His  vision  of  the  future  was  as 
clear  as  the  average  man's  vision  c:  a  day. 
Recently  I  had  occasion  to  reread  one  of 
his   masterpieces   delivered   before   the 
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Engineers'  Club  of  Seattle.  Wash..  July  28 
1933.  entitU'd  'Electric  Power  of  the  Fu- 
ture." I  found  the  address  in  the  hbrarj 
of  one  of  his  friends  in  a  distant  State 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  submitting  it  fo: 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  be 
here  reprinted  in  the  Congressionm 
Record: 

ELECTRIC  POWER  OF   THE   FX.TURE  —A    GLIMPSE  Ol 
TH.^T  WHICH  IS  TO  BE 

(By  J.  D.  Ross) 
Huge  poacr  plants  of  high  efficiency  anc 
low  cost  per  unit,  placed   at   the  source  o 
supply.     Transmission  lines  of  1.000  or  2  (KX 
miles. 

Prom  ocean  to  ocean — Seattle  to  the  Co 
lumbia:  the  Columbia  to  Dakota;  Dakota  to 
Chicago:  Chicago  to  New  York:  New  York  ti» 
Pennsylvania,  to  West  Virginia,  to  Nev 
Orleans;  New  Orleans  to  Texas;  Texas  to  Call  ■ 
lornia:  California  to  Seattle. 

From  1887  to  1929.  inclusive,  the  annual 
electric-power  output  in  America  rose  from 
157  000.000  kilcwatt-hours  to  91.400.000.00) 
kilowatt -hours,  a  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
twofold  Increase,  Thus,  during  all  tnese  4  1 
years  the  output  doubled  every  4  years  and  <  I 
months. 

The  output  Increased  tenfcld  in  abou 
every  16  years. 

The  depression  came,  and  the  output  fel 
cfT.  No".-  wc  must  make  up  for  the  depres 
slon.  for  the  pas ^  shows  that  a  correspondini 
rise  followed  each  depression. 

Taking  the  50  years  from  1887  to  1937 
Inclusive,  the  demand  rose  from  157,000.00< 
kilowatt-hours  to  121050,000.000  kilowatt 
hours,  or  seven-hundred-and-seventy-une 
fold 

Thus,  the  output  in  the  past  50  years  dou 
bled  about  every  5  years  and  3  months. 

This  is  a  tenfold  increase  in  less  than  If 
years,  even  after  including  the  years  oi 
depression. 

So.  in  only  17  years  from  today.  Amerlcii 
Will  be  using  10  times  as  much  electricity— 
1.  e..  1.210.500  000.000  kilowatt-hours. 

We  can  expect  1.000.000  kilowatt  lead,  i 
where  we  now  have  100.000  kilcwatts.  Wi 
can  expect  a  line  carrying  100.000  kilowatts 
tcx)ay  to  be  replaced  by  one  carrying  l.OOO.OO) 
kilowatts  We  must  multiply  by  10  for  thl  > 
near  future. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  great  increas  ( 
will  not  be  realized  as  it  has  in  the  past.  I' 
so.  It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  a  somewha  ; 
longer  time  until  it  is  realized.  The  greate  ■ 
flexibility  of  transmission,  allowing  hug! 
amounts  of  electricity  to  be  sent  over  a  loni ; 
distance  by  direct  current,  will  itself  tend  ti » 
greater  use 

Where  will  all  this  power  come  from?  Ou  • 
coal  mines  are  getting  deeper.  Seme  are  be  • 
Ing  worked  out  and  abandoned  Under  a 
tenfold  strain,  the  difficulty  of  power  sup 
plies  will  be  increased.  Traniportation  o ' 
fuel  will  become  a  greater  problem. 

Huge  generators  with  higher  efficiency  w:l 
make  their  appearance.     Longer  transmissior 
l.nes  of  the  order  of  a   thousand  miles  wil 
circle  the  Nation  and  cross  cut  it  at  interval  i 
of  250  to  SCO  miles. 

Transmission  lines  are  becoming  more  anc  1 
mere  dependable.  Duplicate  lines  increas<  i 
the  dependability.  Insulators  have  bcccm! 
very  reliable.  Preservative  liquids  have  dou  • 
bled  the  life  of  wood  poles. 

In  the  case  of  hydropower.  the  great  plant ; 
of  the  Federal  Government — Bonnevill*. 
Cculee.  Boulder  and  Tennessee  Valley  Au  • 
thority — and  the  "Millicn  Horsepower"  Skagi ; 
of  the  city  of  Seattle,  are  already  foundation 
stones  in  the  new  superp>cwer  era. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  St  Lawrencn 
will  soon  be  harnessed.  Then  there  are  othe  • 
plants  to  be  built  on  the  Columbia  and  it ; 
tributaries,  to  a  total  of  12.5O0.0O0  kilowatt:-, 
including  BonnevUie  and  Coulee. 

The  total  electric  power  delivered  In  A2r.cr  ■ 
lea  in  1937  amoimted  to  37.032,000  kilowatts. 


Of  this  amount,  10.474.000  kilowatts  Is 
produced  by  water  power,  283  percent  of 
the  total. 

It  Is  e-stimated  by  United  States  Geological 
Survey  that  there  is  still  52,629.000  kilowatts 
of  water  power  to  be  developed. 

The  total  available  water  power,  developed 
and  undeveloped,  thus  totals  about  63.000,000 
kilowatts. 

This  would  be  sufficient  to  furnish  the  in- 
crease of  the  country  for  only  about  7  years. 
Assuming,  however,  that  there  will  still  be 
twice  as  much  steam  power  as  water  power 
generated,  the  hydro  would  not  be  fully  de- 
veloped for  20  years  or  more. 

With  two-thirds  of  the  power  produced 
from  fuel,  it  is  evident  that  huge  steam 
plants  will  be  required.  Investigation  shows  I 
that  there  is  no  surplus  power  in  the  coun-  ' 
try  that  is  not  temporary  and  that  will  not 
vanish  with  even  a  .slight  return  to  more 
normal  time«. 

America  has  installed  cap.icity  of  37.032.000 
kilowatts.  Ten  times  this  is  370.320.000  kilo- 
watts. Two- thirds  cf  this  in  steam  power 
means  that  222.000.000  kilowatts  of  addi- 
tional  steam  plants  mu^t   oe  built. 

Th!s  power  will  be  added  at  a  few  great 
sources  of  coal  that  can  be  mined  on  a 
tremendous  scale  and  at  lowest  cost.  Such 
plants  must  be  situated  where  they  can  get 
sufficient  water  for  condensiition  purposes. 

The  coal  reserves  of  the  Nation  are  esti- 
mated at  about  3.000  000.000  000  tors. 

With  good  grades  of  coal,  each  pound  can 
produce  a  kilowatt-hour.  The  best  coals 
sometimes  do  better,  but  low-grade  lignite 
will  require  considerably  more  than  a  pound 
per  kilowatt-hour. 

At  1  pound  per  kilowatt -hour,  the  coal 
supply  needed  In  the  seventt-enth  year  would 
b?  about  600  000.000  tons,  cr  an  average  of 
300.000.000  for  the  17  years,  riaking  a  total  of 
5.100.000.000  tons  during  that  time.  This  is 
one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  America's  coal 
reserves. 

There  are  two  encrmous  l:gnite  fields,  cne 
In  Dakota  underlying  the  dust  bowl,  and  an- 
other in  Tex&a.  Vast  deposits  of  coal  stretch 
through  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 

These  are  convenient  f)oints  for  great  na- 
tional plants. 

How  are  these  ?uperplants  to  be  connected 
to  all  parts  of  the  Nation? 

The  complete  answer  lies  in  perfecting  a 
transmission  system  using  direct  current 
instead  of  alternating  current. 

The  present  method  of  transmission  using 
alternating  current  is  subject  to  severe  limi- 
tations. Tlie  changing  current  surrounds  it- 
self with  a  changing  magnetic  field,  resulting 
in  an  Inertial  efTect  that  makes  long-distance 
transmission  of  large  quantities  of  power  a 
very  complex  problem.  The  practical  trans- 
mission distance  for  alternating  current  for 
very  large  blocks  of  power  S(.>ems  to  be  about 
300  miles. 

On  the  other  hand,  direct  current  flows 
uniformly  in  the  same  direction  like  a  smooth 
flowing  river.  Its  laws  are  simple  The  cur- 
rent that  flows  depends  only  on  the  voltage 
of  the  line  and  the  resistance  of  the  con- 
ductor 

The  power  transmit'.ed  may  therefore  be 
Increased  on  any  line  In  tv,o  ways,  namely. 
by  raising  the  voltage,  or  by  increasing  the 
size  of  the  conductor. 

An  ordinary  three  phase  alternating  cur- 
rent circuit  that  vill  transmit  48,000  kilo- 
watts 300  miles  with  5^3  percent  power  loss, 
If  used  with  direct  current  with  one  wire 
removed,  will  transmit  es  5C0  kilo  atts  with 
the  same  percentage  less.  This  means  that  a 
two-wire  direct  current  lin»  will  deliver  43 
percent  more  power  than  the  three  wires  of 
the  alternating  current  line,  usir.g  th«  same 
size  conductor  and  the  same  Insulation. 
With  longer  distances  the  comparison  Is  still 
mere  favorable  to  direct  current  transmis- 
sion. For  instance,  if  the  same  lines  are  ex- 
tended to  500  miles  In  k.-.gth.  the  direct- 
current  line   will   deliver   more   than  three 


times  as  much  as  the  alternating-current 
line. 

This  assumes  an  80-percent  power  factor 
on  the  alternating-current  circuit. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  limitations  of 
alternating  current  Is  the  possibility  of  di- 
rect-current transmission.  Its  possibilities 
stagger  the  imagination.  Transmission  for 
1,000  or  2,000  miles  becomes  a  comparatively 
simple  engineering  problem.  All  America  can 
be  electrically  intertied,  and  with  currents  of 
a  half-million  or  a  million  kilowatts. 

Why  are  these  lines  not  in  use?  Only  be- 
cause the  apparatus  needed  to  change  the 
alternating  current  to  direct  current  at  the 
generator  end.  and  back  to  alternating  cur- 
rent at  the  receiving  end,  has  not  yet  been 
perfected. 

Yet  science  knows  nothing  in  electrical 
theory  to  prevent  the  speedy  perfecting  cf 
these  rectifiers. 

All  students  of  radio  are  acquainted  with 
the  glass  tubes  popularly  called  radio  tubes 
that  are  used  in  all  radio  transmitters  and  all 
radio  receivers. 

Some  of  these  tubes  are  used  when  the 
radio  is  plugged  Into  an  ordinary  house- 
lighting  service  using  alternating  current. 
Their  function  is  to  change  the  alternating 
house  current  to  direct  current  in  order  tu 
give  a  smooth,  uniform  carrier  on  which  to 
superpose  music  and  voice. 

Their  principle  Is  simple  and  beautiful. 
Negative  electrons  are  given  out  in  count- 
less billions  from  all  red  hot  bodies  ju.st 
as  steam  is  given  off  by  boiling  water.  The 
hot  objects  may  be  a  red  hot  coal  or  a  flame 
or  any  hot  metal  as  desired.  The  most  con- 
venient hot  body  Is  the  filament  of  an  ordi- 
nary electric-lamp  bulb. 

If  an  ordinary  lamp  bulb  has  a  wire  or  small 
plate  sealed  In  at  the  tip.  the  bulb  can  be 
u.sed  as  a  rectifier.  Electrons  are  ejected  in 
billions  by  the  filament,  but  none  are  ejected 
from  the  cold  plate  at  the  tip  of  the  bulb. 
Voltage  is  another  name  for  pressure,  so  If  a 
voltage  is  applied  between  filament  and  plate. 
a  stream  of  electrons  is  electrically  blown 
from  filament  to  plate,  but  none  can  be 
driven  from  the  cold  plate  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. Thus,  in  this  tube,  electrons  can  travel 
only  one  way.  Only  the  half  waves  In  the 
same  direction  can  cross,  but  by  using  two 
tubes  the  alternating  Impulses  are  all  de- 
livered to  the  circuit  in  the  same  direction. 
1.  e.,  alternating  curernt  Is  turned  to  direct 
current. 

If  we  can  make  a  little  tube  cf  several 
watts'  capacity  for  radio  receivers,  or  a  larger 
one  of  several  kilowatts  for  radio  transmit- 
ters. It  Is  only  a  step  to  take  out  the  elec- 
trical kinks  and  mechanical  kinks  In  making 
a  reliable  tube  or  group  of  tubes  of  100,000 
kilowatts,  or.  later,  1,000,000  kilowatts'  capac- 
ity. 

A  little  mercury  placed  in  the  rectifying 
tube  greatly  Increases  the  capacity  cf  the 
tube.  Another  line  of  research  would  use 
ordinary  mercury  rectifiers  In  steel  tanks. 

Some  of  our  brightest  research  engineers 
are  hard  at  work  on  this  problem.  The  work 
of  the.=e  men,  plus  several  million  dollars,  will 
reach  the  goal  before  long.  Tubes  are  being 
tested  at  100.000  volts.  Already  It  Is  possible 
to  use  three  50.0C0-volt  rectifiers  In  series, 
delivering  150.000  volts  on  the  transmission 
line.  What  we  need,  however,  for  1,000  or 
2.000-mile  lines  Is  not  150,000  volts,  but  400- 
000  or  500,000  volts  or  higher.  We  can  build 
for  these  voltages  with  present  materials. 

The  power  transmitted  Increases  as  the 
square  of  the  voltage,  so  a  line  at  300.000 
volts  will  transmit,  roughly,  four  times  as 
much  as  a  line  at  150.000  volts,  and  450,000 
volts  will  give  nine  times  the  power. 

Suppose,  then,  that  we  select  one  of  the 
present  three-phase  high-voltage  transmis- 
sion lines  now  In  use.  Leaving  the  generat- 
ing machinery  as  It  Is.  we  cut  the  three-wire 
line  and  Insert  a  bank  of  rectifying  tubes  VTa 
then  remove  one  wire,  for  direct  ctirrei.t  :;- 
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quires  only  two  wires.  The  line  now  is 
equipped  for  direct-current  transmission. 
But  at  the  far  end  of  the  line  we  will  have  a 
voltage  that  cannot  be  transformed  to  low 
voltage  by  any  device  of  which  we  know,  un- 
less It  is  again  brought  to  alternating  cur- 
rent. For  this  we  have  our  choice  of  several 
methods  It  mav  be  done  as  It  is  accom- 
plished In  a  radio  station,  but  an  easier 
method  Is  now  available. 

We  now  use  the  same  rectifying  tube  at 
the  receiving  end,  with  the  exception  that  a 
"grid"  is  placed  in  the  tube  between  the 
filament  and  plate.  The  grid  consists  of  a 
wire  screen  through  which  the  electrons  can 
readily  pass.  The  grid  Is  Insulated  from  both 
filament  and  plate,  and  a  wire  connection  Is 
brought  out  exactly  as  in  the  ordinary  radio 
amplifying  tubes  used  In  our  homes.  If  the 
direct  current  of  our  high  voltage  transmis- 
sion line  Is  connected  to  such  a  tube  of 
giant  size,  a  stream  of  electrons  can  steadily 
flow  from  the  hot  filament  through  the 
meshes  of  the  grid  to  the  plate.  It  Is  found 
that  If  a  negative  voltage  is  applied  to  the 
grid,  the  entire  electron  stream  can  be  shut 
off. 

Suppose,  then,  that  3  tubes  with  grids 
A.  B.  and  C  are  connected  to  the  high  voltage 
line.  Suppose  that  the  3  grids  are  made 
negative  intermittently,  not  all  at  once,  but 
in  succession.  60  times  a  second. 

Suppose  that  three  more  tubes.  D,  E.  and 
F,  with  grids,  are  used,  but  turning  the  Im- 
pulses In  the  opposite  direction.  Let  the  Im- 
pulses follow  each  other  continually  In  the 
order  A.  D,  B.  E,  C.  F.  Then  each  alternate 
impulse  travels  In  the  opposite  direction. 

We  are  now  back  to  an  ordinary  60-cycle, 
8-phase.  alternating  current.  This  current 
can  now  be  stepped  down  through  trans- 
formers to  run  our  factories  and  light  our 
homes  as  they  are  today. 

The  only  change  In  apparatus  Is  In  the 
transmission  line.  One  wire  has  been  saved, 
but  there  is  the  extra  cost  of  the  two  banks 
of  tubes.  That  will  be  a  considerable  cost, 
enough  to  prevent  any  gain  by  their  use  on 
short  lines.  Their  use  becomes  financially 
helpful  only  when  very  large  quantities  of 
current  would  be  transmitted  for  distances 
over  300  or  400  miles. 

While  much  has  been  done  in  developing 
tubes  for  higher  and  higher  voltages,  much 
remains  to  be  done,  Tlie  electric  waves  at 
the  receiving  end  must  be  "trimmed"  up  and 
made  as  true  a  sine  wave  as  possible,  to  pre- 
vent telephone  noises. 

The  possibUity  of  dust  precipitation  and 
electrolysis  on  Insulators  must  be  studied. 
Worst  of  all.  mankind  Is  slow  to  accept  any- 
thing new.  There  must  be  a  realization 
among  engineers  and  financial  men  that  this 
thing  can  be  done 

As  an  example  of  the  almost  unbelievable 
possibilities  of  direct-current  transmission, 
suppose  we  design  such  a  line  to  transmit 
power  as  follows: 

Length  of  line.  1,000  miles;  voltage  of  line. 
400,000  volts;  maximum  power  loss.  10  per- 
cent;  size  of  wire  used,  2.500.000  cm 

It  Is  customary.  In  crder  to  insure  con- 
tinuity of  service,  that  duplicate  lines  be 
used,  so  we  will  use  two  circuits.  Ordinarily 
that  would  require  4  wires,  2  wires  for 
?ach  circuit.  And  now  comes  another  tre- 
tnendous  saving  in  cost.  By  making  1  wire 
positive  to  the  earth  and  1  negative  to  the 
earth,  we  can  use  1  wire  for  each  circuit  and 
use  only  2  wires  Instead  of  4.  The  center 
3f  the  system  would  be  grounded  at  each 
ena.  Like  the  so-called  3-wire  system  of 
electric  distribution  to  our  homes,  no  cur- 
rent would  flow  In  the  earth  as  long  as  the 
loads  on  the  2  wires  were  equal.  This  2- wire 
system  will  have  800,000  volts  between  them, 
but  only  half  that  to  ground.  The  giound- 
Ing  of  the  center  points  allows  half  the  load 
to  be  carried  on  1  wire  when  the  other  falls. 
Tlie  connections  to  ground  would  be  made 
In  Isolated  places,  to  prevent  telephone  In- 
terferenc3.    Where   there   would   be   danger 


of  such  interference,  a  third  Insulated  neu- 
tral wire  could  be  laid  In  the  earth  to  a  point 
where  grounding  would  not  be  objectionable. 

Two  such  circuits  of  only  1  wire  each  would 
deliver  684,000  kilowatts  per  wire  1,000  mUes 
away,  or  a  total  of  1,368,000  kilowatts.  If 
these  2  wires  reached  from  the  Columbia 
River  In  Washington  State  to  Chicago,  they 
would  deliver  in  Chicago  about  760.000  kilo- 
watts, Chicago  uses  a  total  of  about  1 ,000,000 
kilowatts.  If  the  voltage  of  each  wire  were 
raised  to  500,000  volts,  the  wires  would  deliver 
Chicago's  total  need  of  1.000.000  kilowatts. 

If  the  wires  were  carried  on  to  New  York 
at  400,000  volts  per  wire,  the  Columbia  River 
could  deliver  to  New  York  about  516.000  kilo- 
watts. New  York  uses  a  total  of  1,500,000 
kilowatts  If  the  voltage  of  each  wire  were 
raised  to  700,000  volts,  the  wires  would  de- 
liver New  Y'ork's  total  of  1,500,000  kilowatts. 

The  apparatus  for  rectifying  these  high 
voltages  will  be  slowly  perfected  over  the  next 
few  years.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  consider 
what  can  actually  be  done  today  A  good 
bank  of  rectifiers  can  now  be  Installed  to 
operate  at  150,000  volts  on  each  of  the  two 
wires. 

Even  today  this  would  deliver  Columbia 
power  In  Chicago  over  the  two  wires,  to  the 
amount  of  about  100,000  kilowatts.  This  Is 
about  the  amount  we  usually  transmit  on 
high  voltage  transmission  lines  today. 

As  far  as  Interconnection  for  defense.  It  is 
evident  that  all  America's  great  centers  of 
population  could  be  joined  in  one  great 
system. 

As  fast  as  the  use  of  electricity  rises,  the 
voltage  of  these  lines  can  be  raised. 

There  would  then  be  no  local  shortage  of 
electric  power.  The  Nation  as  a  whole  might 
have  a  shortage,  but  no  great  section  would 
be  l,?olated. 

The  fact  that  there  is  3  hours'  difference 
in  the  time  from  coast  to  coast  is  of  tremen- 
dous Importance.  The  peak  loads  would 
shift  from  New  York  to  Seattle.  There  would 
be  a  national  peak  load,  the  sum  of  all 
loads,  and  investment  may  be  less  accord- 
ingly. 

Another  fact  of  tremendous  importance, 
especially  in  defense,  is  that  experiments  are 
being  conducted  that  show  that  an  under- 
ground cable  now  used  for  alternating  cur- 
rent will  stand  up  under  the  steady  strain 
of  direct  current  at  a  voltage  two  and  one- 
half  to  five  times  higher. 

Today,  110.000-volt  alternating  current  is 
being  conducted  in  xindearground  cables  in 
a  number  of  places  with  success.  Accord- 
ing to  European  experiments  on  the  strength 
of  cables,  it  looks  as  If  this  same  cable  might 
stand  a  pressure  of  500,000  volts  direct  cur- 
rent. 

But  what  of  the  economic  possibilities  of 
direct  current  transmission?  What  price  for 
electricity  over  these  great  distances? 

It  Is  evident  that  the  higher  the  voltage 
is  raised,  the  greater  will  be  the  power  trans- 
mitted. The  amount  of  power  goes  up  as  the 
square  of  the  voltage.  It  Is  also  evident  that 
the  greater  the  amount  of  power  transmitted 
over  any  line,  the  lower  will  be  the  price  per 
kUowatt  or  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  voltage 
and  current  for  every  line  that  will  deliver 
power  over  great  distances  at  as  low  a  price 
as  It  Is  delivered  over  shorter  distances  today. 

The  question  is  one  of  rectifying  and  in- 
sulating of  higher  voltages.  The  simplicity 
of  the  system  allows  treated  pxoles  to  a  larger 
degree,  a  two-pole  or  three-pole  structure 
being  sufficient  to  carry  the  two  wires. 

As  th  volumes  of  power  needed  Increase, 
It  is  assumed  that  for  long  distance  and  way 
stations  we  can  safely  risk  500,000  kilowatts 
per  wire. 

With  two  wires  of  2,500.000  c.  m.  operated 
at  400.000  volts  on  each  wire  and  allowing 
for  10  percent  loss  as  outlined  above,  each 
wire  wlU  have  a  resistance  of  23.4  oiuns  and 
the  loss  win  be  40,000  volts. 


There  will  therefore  be  a  current  of  1,710 
amperes,  which  at  400,000  volts  gives  684.000 
kilowatts  on  each  wire,  or  1.368.000  kilowatt* 
total  for  the  two  wires. 

There  are  8.760  hours  in  a  year,  so  on  con- 
tinuous operation  the  1.368.000  kilowatts 
could  give  a  yearly  output  of  11.98^.680.000 
kilowatt-hours. 

Of  course,  no  line  can  operate  at  full  load 
all  the  time.  A  great  deal  of  the  power  will 
be  de%eloped  locally,  and  local  plants  can 
most  profitably  supply  the  fluctuating;  peaks. 
The  long  distance  lines  will  take  the  base 
load,  and  can  be  reasonably  expecteo  to  op- 
erate on  an  80-percen  load  factor,  thus  de- 
livering 9.586.944,000  kilowatt-hours  over  a 
7.000-mllo  line,  half  this  amount  over  a 
2,000-mlle  line,  or  one-third  over  a  3,000-mile 
line. 

The  cost  of  construction  per  mile  is  esti- 
mated at — 

Right-of-way  (averag    cost  for  entire 

country) $1,600 

Clearing  and  road  building   (average 

cost  for  entire  country) 1,500 

Treated  wood -pole  structures,  18  per 

mile  at  $400 7.  *00 

Insulators,  20  In  string.  40  per  tower, 
plus  80  unltj  for  extra  on  corners, 
etc.,  800  at  $1.60 1,  280 

Clamps,  hardware  and  grading  shields 
at  $40  per  tower 720 

Conductor,     2  500,000     circular     mill 

coppe  ,  or  equivalent  aluminum 11,  100 

Stringing  conductors,  placing  insu- 
lators,   etc 1, 100 

Total  without  overhead 24,400 

Overhead  expenses,  surveys,  engineer- 
ing, and  contingencies,  20  percent-     4,  880 

Total  cost  per  mUe 29,280 

Total  cost  for  1,000  miles,  $29,280,000. 

The  cost  of  operation  of  the  line  only  may 
be  taken  at  10  percent  of  Its  construction 
cost,  or,  for  1,000-mile  line,  $2,928,000;  $9,586,- 
944.000  kilowatt  hours  costing  82.928.000; 
gives  cost  per  kilowatt  hour  of  0.306  mills. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the 
rectifying  apparatus  at  each  end.  This  cost 
would  be  heavy  for  the  flrst  few  Installations 
untr  much  of  the  development  cost  is  paid, 
after  which  it  should  not  be  materially 
greater  than  the  present  step-up  and  step- 
down  apparatus.  Just  as  the  first  small  5- 
watt  radio  tubes  cost  $5  or  $6  apiece, 
so  these  large  tubes  or  mercury  rectifiers  will 
be   costly   on   the   start. 

The  above  figures  are  for  the  line  only,  and 
do  not  include  the  cost  of  generating  power, 
or  the  cost  of  the  step-up  and  step-down 
transforming  apparatus.  Tliese  are  necessary 
in  f.ny  power  plant  and  system. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  sys- 
tem is,  of  course,  that  the  generating  can 
be  done  at  the  source  of  cheapest  power,  any- 
where in  the  United  StPtes,  whether  It  be 
hydro  or  steam.  Tills  great  advantage  will 
bring  low?r  cost  of  generation,  and  at  least 
largely  offset  any  greater  part  of  transmission, 
and  give  us  power  co.sts  that  total  at>out  the 
same  as  they  do  today  in  the  best  plants.  In 
this  way  we  will  get  power  l.OCO  miles  distant 
at  about  the  price  we  get  it  at  100  miles  dis- 
tant today. 

Irrigation  and  manufacture  cotild  be  car- 
ried on  with  equal  ease  In  any  part  of  Amer- 
ica, whethf-r  it  be  in  the  Dvist  Bcwl  or  on 
tidewater. 

There  will  be  no  isolated  power  plants. 

To  those  who  think  that  the  great  Federal 
plants  of  the  Columbia  and  the  prop.sed  St. 
Lawrence  hydro  plants  are  white  elephants, 
we  may  say  that  a  little  study  should  convince 
them  that  the  era  of  grov.th  of  the  years 
ahead  of  us  will  dem.and  not  only  the  power 
from  these,  but  from  still  greater  p'ants  to 
be  built  In  the  future,  and  It  seenis  that  the 
day  is  fast  approaching  when  the'c  plants  will 
be  built  not  for  a  local  district  but  for  all 
of  America. 
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What    proportion    of    thpse    great    p. a: 
should  use  water  power  and  what  prep  ;• 
should  use  steam? 

The  development  of  the  Columbia  with 
12.500.000  kilowatts  and  the  development 
St.  Lawrence  power  wotild  be  the  most  ec( 
Domical    move    that   could    be    undertake 
Th:se  plants  can  be  developed  for  a  moderate 
price  per  kilowatt. 

Public  bodies  pay  of!  their  bonds  serial: 
Private  bodies  do  not. 

Thus,  while  coal  has  been  necessary  In  cei 
tain  plants.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  fuel  canmjt 
be  amortized. 

So  the  development  of  hydrcpower  Is 
vastly  better  move  than  ths  development 
steam  pjwer. 

Wherever  there  Is  very  cheap  coal  in 
quantity,  sue.    as  in  Dakota,  Pcnnsylvan: 
and  West  Vliginla.  and  in  Texas,  it  may  •■ 
more  advlsabl     to  build  a  steam  plant  t: 
to  use  very  long   transmission   lines.     Tiu 
however,  can   readily  be  computed  for   a 
particular  location. 

Who  will  build  these  great  plants  and  tram; 
continental    transmission   lines?     Will    It 
the   Government   and   municipal   bodies, 
will  it  be  private  power? 

Private    power    has    failed    ccmple*    - 
foresee,  during  this  depression,  the  i> 
the    future.     It    takes    2   years    or    more 
build  end  Install  these  great  machines 
large  power  plants  are  being  built  by  priva 
companies. 

The  only  great  plant  built  In  the  hot" 
of  the   depression,   namely,   1934  35.   out 
of  Federal  activity,  was  the  Diablo  plant 
the  city  of  Seattle,  built  on  the  Skagit  Riv 
This  plant  has  a   capacity  In  machinery 
130  000  kilowatts.     It  was  built  wholly  froiji 
private  money  furnished  by  Wall  Street. 
Is  a  proof  that  no  worthy  plant,  either  publ; 
or  private,  need  go  begging  for  finances  fro 
private  bankers,  even  in  the  worst  years 
the  depression 

When  the  shoruge  comes.  It  is  to  be  hoj 
that   th«re  will  be   a  quicker  answer   • 
call  for  more  power,  from  private  con  -  :. 

Otherwife.  pubUc  agencies  will  have  to  d^ 
the  bulk  of  the  development. 

The  General  Eectrlc  Co.  and  Allls-Chal: 
ers  Co  ,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  wn; 
Ing  hard  to  develop  apparatus  that  will  ke 
pace  with  the  future,  in  direct  current  tran4- 
ml.sslon. 

The  main  law  of  the  direct  current,  kncwK 
as  Ohm's  law,  is  so  simple  that  It  Is  undei 
stood  by  most  high-school  boys.  So  there  Is 
no  mistaking  that  If  we  can  get.  In  the  fairly 
near  future,  rectifying  apparatus  for  the  nee 
essary  voltages,  that  we  can  transmit  the 
necessary*  current  from  ocean  to  ocean,  an  1 
make  the  transmission  highly  reliable  an  i 
economical  with  the  materials  of  today 

All  current  would  be  metered  for  buye:^ 
and  sellers  in  the  usual  way. 

The  great  power  reservoirs  and  steam  plantt 
wou!d  supplement  the  low-water  periods  on 
•  grand  national  scale.  New  York  could  get 
Its  power  supply  from  the  Columbia. 

This  would  give  a  protection  to  the  ccn 
merce  of  the  country  by  Intertying  the  gr^ 
plants  of  the  Nation. 

It  would  also  give  a  closer  friendiv  tie  be^ 
tv/een  the  jjeople 

"Blest  be  the  tie  that  bincN     *      ■ 
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.■\  Double  Loss  to  Oklahoma 

HON,  VICTOR  VvlCKERSHAM 

M:    WICKERSHAM.      Nfr   S;j.,k^rrti 
Friday,  D- .    ir.o-:  4.  1j4:,  Oril.t..   ;:.a.:.; 


tained  a  double  loss,  due  to  the  deaths  of 
Clarence  Roberts,  editor  of  the  Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman,  and  Van  T. 
Moon.  State  highway  engineer  of  Okla- 
homa. 

CLAEENCE    ROBERTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  livestock  and  farming 
irdustry  of  the  United  States  lost  one  of 
its  staunchest  friends  with  the  death  of 
the  52-year-old  editor.  Roberts  had  a 
Nation-wide  reputation  as  the  champion 
of  the  livestock  man  and  the  farmer.  He 
devoted  his  life  to  the  farmers.  That 
was  his  career.  He  never  veered  or  fal- 
tered. He  v;as  uncanny  and  had  a  sym- 
pathetic insight  into  the  problems  of 
agriculture  and  livestock  raising.  His 
'vords  were  used  as  a  text  thrcuphout  the 
43  States.  He  was  adviser  to  many  agri- 
cultural agencies.  In  1924  he  wrote  The 
Business  of  Farming,  which  sold  every- 
where. 

A  middle-aged  man,  v.ith  a  storehouse 
of  knowledtre,  has  gone  to  his  reward. 
We  will  miss  him.    He  was  our  friend. 

VAN  T.  MOON 

Mr,  Speaker.  Van  T.  Moon,  our  State 
highway  engineer,  died  on  the  job.  He 
was  at  his  post  of  duty.  Moon  was  an 
'  utstanding  and  learned  engineer.    He 

as  capable,  efficient  and  extremely 
courteous  at  all  times.  Van  T.  Moon  has 
remade  the  rough  and  narrow  roads  into 
jioad  hard.5urfaced  thoroughfares,  and 
though  he  be  dead,  yet  he  lives.  As  the 
citizens  traverse  the  good  roads  in  Okla- 
homa, they  can  thank  Van  T,  Moon  for 
insuring  their  safety  with  good  highways. 
L:kp  ^ho  Biblical  story,  he  builded  on  a 
f.in:  :  undation.  There  was  no  fault  or 
flaw  m  his  work.  We  who  knew  him  will 
miss  him.  He  has  gone  up  the  broad 
highway  to  his  just  reward. 


Addresses  Delivered  at  Tc-^ti:iior.;aI 
Dinner  to  Hon.  George  W.  Norn,,  of 
Nebraska 


LXT.-  N\-IO.\-  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRIa'AN 

or   MISSOUBI 

IN    n'.E   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wt'dne:dai'.  December  16  'legislative  day 
of  Moniav   November  30)   1942 

M:  TKIM.X.N'  Mr.  President,  pur- 
.<;uant  to  the  permission  heretofore 
granted.  I  present  for  printing  in  the 
-•*  ppendix  of  the  Record  a  document  con- 
taining addres.ses  by  the  Vice  President 
r^f  the  United  States.  Mr.  Justice  Black, 

r  the  Supreme  Court,  the  majority 
leader  in  the  Senate  IMr.  B.arkleyJ,  and 
several  other  distinguished  gentlemen, 
at    the    testimonial    dinner   which    was 

;■    n  ■  •.  ^'v^  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
M;.  GifFEYl  in  honor  of  the  retiring 
senior    Senator    from    Nebraska     (Mr. 
NoRRisl  on  December  10,  1942. 
The  document  is  as  follows: 
Te  -rvjoxiAL    r):N-.-?.   in   Honor   of   Senator 

(    :•        -  F    W     NORRIS.  or  NEBfL.^KA,  MAYFLOWER 

H    :::     w.shingt(jn.  D.  C  .  Thursday.  De- 


P:v-.e:.:: 
Senator    C*" 
;uest  of  hoaoi 


'42,  7:30  O Clock  f 


v.   Ncriis.    of   Nebraska, 


Senator  Joseph  F.  Guflfey,  of  Pennsylvania, 
host. 

Mr.  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  toastmaster. 

And  the  following  guests: 

Hon.  Henry  Wallace,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Viscount  Halifax, 
K.  G  ,  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador  Wei  Tao-Vlng,  China, 

Ambassador  Jan   Ciechanowskl.   Poland. 

Ambassador  Mehmet  Munir  Ertegun, 
Turkey 

Ambassador  Don  Rodolfo  Mlchels.  Chile. 

Ambafsador  Robert  Van  Der  Straten-Pon- 
thoz,  Belgium. 

Ambassador  Don  Felipe  A.  Espil,  Argentina, 

Ambassador  Don  Francisco  Castillo  Najera, 
Mexico 

Minister  Ralph  William  Close,  Union  of 
South   Africa. 

Minister  Leighton  McCarthy,  Canada. 

Minister  Charles  Bruggman,  Switzerland. 

Minister  Sir  Owen  Dixon.  Australia. 

Hon.  James  H.  R.  Cromwell,  former  Min- 
ister  co  Canada. 

Minister  Vladimir  Hurban,  Czechoslovakia. 

Minister  Alfred  Bilmanis.  Latvia. 

Hen.  James  W.  Gerard,  former  Ambassador 
to  Germany. 

Mr.  Justice  Stanley  Forman  Reed, 

Mr.  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter. 

Mr  Justice  William  Orville  Douglas. 

Mr  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson. 

Hon  James  Francis  Byrnes,  Director  of 
Economic  Stabilization. 

Hon.  Sherman  Minton,  Seventh  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Chicago. 

Senator  Alben  W.  Baikley. 

S?nator  Prentiss  Brown. 

Senator  Carl  A.  Hatch, 

Senator  Lister  Hill. 

Senator  James  E   Murray. 

Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney. 

Senator  Claude  Pepper. 

Senator  Harry  S  Truman. 

Senator  Rol)ert  F.  Wagner. 

Senator  Scott  W.  Lucas. 

Senator  James  M.  Mead. 

Senator  George  L.  Radcliffe. 

Senator  Pat  McCanan. 

Senator  Theodore  F.  Green. 

Senator  Guy  M.  Gillette. 

Senator  Homer  T.  Bone. 

Senator  Geoige  D  Aiken. 

Senator  Harold  H    Burton. 

Senator  Clyde  M.  Reed. 

Senator  Charles  W.  Tobey. 

Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr. 

Edwin  A.  Halsey,  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Le9»lt  L.  Biffle,  Secretary  to  the  Majority. 

Hon.  Sam  Rayburn.  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Hon.  John  W.  McConnack,  Majority  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Admiral  William  D   Leahy. 

Admiral  Ernest  J.  King. 

Postmaster  General  Frank  C.  Walker. 

Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle. 

Marvin  H.  Mclntyre,  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Patterson,  Under  Secretary 
of  War. 

Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman. 

Breckinridge  Long,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Gov  M  M.  Neely,  West  Virginia, 
Hon.    Archibald    MacLeish.    Librarian    of 
Congress. 

John   P.   Robertson,   Secretary   to  Senator 

Norrls. 

R  H.  Bailey.  Jr.,  Secretary  to  Senator 
Guffey. 

Charles  Michelson.  Democratic  National 
Committee 

Edwin  Pauley.  Secretary,  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

Hen.  W.lliam  M.  JeflTers. 

Hon.  David  E.  Llllenthal,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

Mr.  Jo  Davidson,  sculptor. 

Walter  Locke,  Dayton' News. 
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J.  David  Stern,  publisher,  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Charles  Q.  Ross,  St.  LouLs  Post-Dispatch, 
,     Tom  Reynolds,  Chicago  Sun. 

Arthur  Krock,  New  York  Times. 

Herbert  Bayard  Swupe. 

Gerald  Johnson.  Baltimore  Sun. 

Kenneth  Crawford,  PM. 

Walter  Lippmann,  columnist  and  commen- 
tator. 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburgcr.  publisher.  Nor- 
rlst^own  nmes-Herald. 

John  R.  Beal.  United  Press. 

Jack  Bell,  Associated  Press. 

J.  E.  Lawrence,  Lincoln  Star,  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

William  Green,  president,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

Thoma.s  Kennedy,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Edward  Keating,  editor  of  Labor. 

Senator  Guffey.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
pomlnc;  here  tonight  as  my  guests  and  help- 
ing to  honor  George  Norkis.  Before  turnl'^g 
the  meeting  over  to  other  hands,  I  should  like 
to  read  extracts  from  a  few  letters  which 
have  been  received. 

First,  I  shall  read  one  from  our  old  friend, 
Ccrdell  Hull: 

"I  associate  myself  wholeheartedly  with 
this  tribute  to  Senator  Norris  personally  and 
to  his  long  and  distinguished  public  service. 
No  one  has  more  greatly  admired  than  I  the 
courage,  integrity,  broad  vision,  and  construc- 
tive statesmanship  displayed  by  Senator 
NoRBis  throughout  his  entire  career.  I  shall 
always  cherish  my  friendship  with  him. 

"CoRDELL  Hull." 

Here  is  one  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior: 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  can't  be  with  you  tonight 
to  salute  George  W.  Norris.  His  days  of 
leadership  of  the  Just  cau.se  will  cease  only 
with  his  death,  and  down  the  pages  of  his- 
tory long,  long  after  that  he  will  continue 
to  be  an  Inspiration  to  those  who  believe  that 
the  rights  of  man  are  worth  fighting  for. 

"Harold  L.  Ickes." 

This  one  la  from  Mr.  Justice  Murphy: 
"Senator  Norrk  belongs  to  that  small  com- 
pany of  officials  In  our  country  whose  life- 
time of  devoted  labors  In  behalf  of  the  com- 
mon good  has  been  an  Inspiration  to  all  who 
seek  Justice,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  fresh- 
ening example,  not  only  to  us  on  the  scene 
today  but  also  to  those  who  undertake  public 
errands  In  days  to  come." 
Here  Is  one  from  the  South: 

Raletch,  N.  C. 

The  name  of  George  Norris  Is  imperlshably 
ft  part  of  our  improved  Constitution,  the 
reformation  of  parllpmentary  practices,  the 
preservation  of  water  power  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people,  and  all  forward-looking 
achievements  of  his  generation. 

.Full  of  years  and  full  of  honors,  he  retires 
from  Congress  but  not  from  service  for  the 
weal  of  his  countrymen.  His  cou'-age,  vision, 
and  independence  constitute  a  trinity  of 
virtues  which,  added  to  his  exemplification 
of  the  simple  life,  mcke  him  the  command- 
ing figure  in  an  era  of  change  and  progress. 

JosEPHUs  Daotels. 

Here  is  one  from  Kansas: 

Emporia,  Kans, 
I  know  of  no  other  man  in  United  States 
who  has  done  so  much  for  his  country  in 
the   last   40   years   as  George  Norris,   and   I 
should  like  to  have  said  this  at  dinner. 

WnxiAM  Allen  White. 

Here  !s  one  from  his  own  State: 

Lincoln.  Nebr. 
Regret  sickness  makes  It  Impossible  to  at- 
tend your  dinner  honoring  Serator  George 
W.  Norris.    His  Nebraska  friends  honor  and 
love  him  in  defeat  as  well  as  victory. 

J,  E.  Lawrence, 

Editor,  Star. 


Here  is  one  which  was  ser.t  to  me  today: 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Negro  Americans  take  pride  in  your  record. 
To  you  the  Constitution  was  made  to  serve 
every  American  citizen,  no  matter  how  hum- 
ble his  estate,  his  lineage,  or  his  caste.  You 
will  retire  from  public  life,  but  not  from  pub- 
lic Influence.  Your  career  has  set  a  pattern 
for  all  Americans  and  it  will  preserve  Itself 
as  a  beacon  light  of  hop)e  to  the  oppressed  of 
all  races. 

The  Pitts^ubch  CotmiBS 

Publishing  Co., 
Ira  p.  Lewis,  President. 
Here  Is  one  from  one  of  our  local  colum- 
nists: 

"Unfortunately  a  radio  broadcast  will  pre- 
vent me  from  being  with  you  Thursday  night 
to  honor  Senator  Norris. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  Senator  Norris  has 
been  able  to  render  such  exceptional  service 
not  only  because  of  his  courage,  which  Is 
great,  not  only  because  of  his  skill  In  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  which  Is  of  the  highest, 
but  because  beyond  these  qualities  Senator 
Norris  has  understood  more  clearly  than  so 
many  of  us  what  was  needed  to  make  our 
democracy  effective.  He  showed  this  under- 
standing at  the  beginning  of  his  career  in 
his  succe.ssful  fight  to  break  up  dictatorial 
rule  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
showed  It  again  in  his  successful  fight  to 
abolish  'lame-duck'  sessions  of  Congress.  He 
showed  It  also  In  the  sphere  of  economic  and 
social  needs  In  his  dream  of  developing  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  which  has  come  true. 

"As  a  Washington  newspaperman  I  have 
drawn  inspiration  for  many  years  from  the 
service  of  Senator  Norrls. 

"Raymond  Clapper." 

Here  is  one  from  labor: 

Indlanapolis,  Ind. 

Unfortunately,  the  great  work  that  men 
do  in  life  is  very  often  forgotten;  but  when 
the  history  of  men  in  public  lite  in  recent 
years  is  written  I  am  sure  that  the  name  and 
work  of  George  Norris  will  stand  out  promi- 
nently because  of  his  great  efforts  to  lye  help- 
ful, not  only  to  aU  of  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try but  especially  to  the  workers,  the  toilers, 
the  masses  that  need  friends. 

Daniel  J.  Tobin. 

Here  is  one  from  the  far  West: 

Spokane,  Wash. 

To  me,  one  of  the  rarest  privileges  In  con- 
nection with  my  Senate  service  was  the  op- 
portunity of  knowing  and  associating  with 
George  W.  Norris.  I  think  we  all  knew  and 
recognized  that  he  was  the  real  statesman 
in  the  Senate.  His  long  service  resulted  in 
more  constructive  accomplishment  than  that 
of  any  other  Member  of  the  body. 

Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach, 

Here  is  one  which  Is  addressed  to  the  Sen- 
ator. I  received  it  unopened.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  it  before  delivering  it  to 
Senator  Norris: 

The  White  Hottse, 
Washington.  December  10. 1942. 
Hon.  George  W.  Korris, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  George:  You  can  understand,  I  am 
sure,  why  It  Isn't  possible  for  me  to  attend 
dinners  these  days,  nor  do  I  need  to  tell  you 
of  the  pleasure  It  would  give  me  to  be  with 
the  friends  who  are  gathering  In  your  honor 
tonight. 

It  would  ever  be  a  privilege,  as  well  as  a 
pleasure  to  Join  with  any  group  of  fellow 
Americans  whose  purpose  Is  to  recognize 
your  long  and  faithful  service  as  guard'an 
of  the  public  Interest.  Of  all  that  you  have 
done  for  your  country  and  for  your  fellow 
citizens  as  the  tireless  champion  of  liberal- 
ism, 1  have  spoken  many  times,  publicly  and 
privately. 


Tlirough  twoscore  years  you  have  been  as 
ft  tower  of  strength  in  every  storm.  I  can 
only  reiterate  what  I  have  often  said  before — 
that  In  cur  national  history  we  have  had 
few  elder  statesmen  who,  like  you,  'ave  pre- 
served the  aspirations  of  youth  as  they  accu- 
mulated the  wisdom  of  years. 

In  these  critical  days  we  need  your  counsel 
as  never  before  and  the  youth  of  the  land 
particulaily  need  the  force  of  your  example 
which  has  been  as  a  beacon  light  of  right- 
eousness for  more  than  a  generation. 
Always  affectionately, 

Franklin  D.  RoosrvixT. 

I  now  turn  this  meeting  over  to  one  of  the 
former  ccUeagues  of  the  Senator,  who  has 
been  called  to  another  position — Justice  Hugo 
Black.     [Applause.) 

ADDRESS  by  JUSTICK  HUGO  L,  BLACK 

Mr.  Justice  Black  Senator  Gutfet  and 
fellow  admirers  and  friends  of  Senator  Nom- 
Ris.  1  can  think  of  few  gatherings  where  I  de- 
rived as  much  pleasure  as  I  do  from  partici- 
pating in  this  meeting  tonight.  I  think  I 
shall  begin  the  program  by  adding  a  few 
statements  from  others  to  those  which  have 
Just  been  read. 

Each  of  the  writers  of  the  communications 
which  you  have  heard  read  is  a  man  of  large 
experience,  ripe  in  years,  a  man  whose  years 
of  service  can  be  found  more  in  the  past  than 
In  the  future. 

Men  cfin  continue  to  live  in  two  ways. 
One  Is  through  the  work  which  they  have 
actually  accomplished.  Another  is  through 
the  work  done  by  others,  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  the  one  who  has  gone.  Measured 
by  either  of  those  tests,  when  that  time  ar- 
rives— which  we  hope  will  be  many,  many 
years  in  the  future — men  will  know  that 
George  Norris  continues  to  live. 

The  thought  occurred  to  me  to  select  at 
random  a  few  young  men,  ambitious,  intelli- 
gent, and  anxious  to  serve,  and  find  out  from 
them  whether  they  had  been  inspired  In  their 
work  by  anything  that  Senator  Norkis  had 
done  or  said,  I  have  in  my  pocket  statements 
from  such  young  men.  There  are  so  many 
that  I  can  read  only  a  few  sentences  here  and 
there. 

First,  I  have  a  statement  from  a  young 
man  28  years  of  age.  He  is  an  attorney,  a 
graduate  of  Northwestern  University.  He 
ccmes  to  Washington  from  one  of  the  large 
law  firms  of  the  country.    He  says  this: 

"By  his  steadfast  adherence  to  principle, 
by  his  rejection  of  compromise  and  oppor- 
tunism. Senator  Norris  symboll  es  for  me,  as 
he  must  lor  all  other  young  men  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, an  ideal  In  public  service.  The  in- 
fluence of  that  example  upon  those  who  have 
followed  him  must  rank  among  his  major 
contributions." 

Another  young  man  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington after  having  served  as  a  professor  In 
one  of  the  great  universities  of  the  country 
says  this: 

"Vv'hat  Senator  Norris  has  done  means 
more  than  the  measures  he  has  sponsored, 
more  than  the  lasting  blessings  even  of  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  It  means  that  Iner- 
tia can  be  overcome;  that  transforming 
thought  can  ultimately  prevail:  that  public 
work  can  be  directed  to  great  and  democratic 
ends:  and  that  what  Is  needed  to  bring  this 
about  Is  warmth  of  heart,  nobility  of  spirit, 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  a  life  of  unremitting 
toil  " 

A  young  man  of  30  says  this: 

"To  this  generation  of  young  men  Senator 
NoRHis  s^-^nds  as  an  inspiring  example  of 
sturdy,  ccurageous,  and  beautiful  devotion  to 
Ideals  greater  than  personal  gain." 

Another  very  competent  young  man  serving 
the  Government  excellently,  a  man  who  has 
a  brilliant  future,  says  this: 

"I  and  many  others  of  my  generation  have 
looked  at  Georgi  Norris  as  a  sour  t  of  in- 
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splration  and  guidance.     Tbere  is  a  bond  thit 
unites  Senator  Norris  and  the  yourg  p«)j:l 
of  this  country,  a  bond  that  Is  more  duraql 
than    political    union    or    geographical    ti 
CroBCE  NoRRB  has  represented  courage,  ideal- 
ism, and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  comm 
man.     He  has  been  a  living  assurance 
decency,  loyalty,  and  a  refusal  to  cut  on 
cloth  to  the  pattern  of  self-interest  are 
merely  the  vagaries  of  youth." 

Another  young  man,  whom  Senator  Now 
dees    not    knew,    but    who    knows 
NoRRis.  says  this: 

"I  met  Senator  Norris  once      He  would 
remember  It — a  random  handshake  and  a 
words — but  I  shall  remember  it  for  the 
of  my  life.     Each  of  us  has  our  own  select 
of  American  heroes — men  of  vision,  princi 
and  accomplishments.     For  me  Senator  Nc^i- 
Bis   stands   foremost    among   that   group 
Americans.     There  are  many  young  men 
will  be  consciously  following  the  leaders 
of  his  example  long  after  he  retires  from 
Government." 

A  boy  of  18  says  this: 

"Now  and  then  a  young  man  discovers 
publ.c  man  who  stands  out;  a  man  who 
as  a  sturdy  lighthouse,  defying  the  powerful 
waves  of  self-Interest:  a  man  who  inspires 
unswerving  faith  that  the  forces  of  rlghteou^ 
nesa  and  justice  can  never  be  comple'elv 
tlnguished;  a  man  who  sets  up 
the  youth  who  would  some  day  t...-:.   i.p 
banner  of  liberalism.     Such  a  man  is  G 
NoRRis "     [Applause.] 

Theiie  are  but  a  few.     I  do  not  doubt  th 
If  an  appeal  had  gone  out  over  the  radio  frojn 
the  young  men  of  America  we  could  have 
a  million  such  messages  here  tonight. 

Before  introducing  those  who  are  really 
do  the  speaking,  it  might  be  proper  for  me 
say  a  few  words  about  my  own  experiences 
with  Senator  Norris. 

It  was  in  1927  that  I  came  from  AlaV' 
Washington  to  become  a  Member  of  ti  • 
ate.     My  ideas  of  Senator   Nobris  v.- r 
then  what  my  ideas  are  now.     The   inipre 
slons  which  I  had  received  concerning  hi 
were  neces-sarily  those  which  came  from  t 
public  press.     At  that  time  Senator   Norhis 
did  not  have  a  high  standing  in  the  State 
Alabama.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  comi 
to  Washington.  I  do    :.  -    recall   that  I 
read  anything  ttiat  exHres.-.<.d  any  keen  favfcr 
for  Senator  Norris  or  his  record,  except  w 
I  had  happened  t     ^et*  In  a  :    'A-r)ap*^r   m 
Labor,  or  in  s(;me    'r  f>r  r.:^':    ■  i!  :     bi     r: 
or  in  some  docu:;    :.*-   -Art   by   a     •    . 
chance  had  reach  r;  ::?  f-  n.  ?n  orsi:.    ■   • 
which  I  believe  was  called    ;  -  P-  '        O' 
ship  League. 

I  had  no  remote  Idea,  from  that  distan 
that   Senator   Norris   had    influence   in 
Senate.     I  had  read  cf  other  men  who 
represented  to  be  leading  characters  in 
body,    but    was   wholly   unprepared    for 
situation  which  I  found  to  exist  after  coe^ 
Ing  to  Washington. 

After  being  in   the  Senate   for  a  time 
discovered,  strange  as  it  seemed  to  me.  thfct 
Senator  Norris  was  not  saying  anything 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  v.hlch  I  ecu 
find  fault.     So  far  as  I  could  tell,  he  was 
the   destructive   character   that   many 
bamlans  had  been  caused  to  believe  he  w 
and.  stranger  than  that,  before  I  had  be( 
there  very  long  I  discovered   that   some 
tho^e  who.  from  a  distance.  I  had  b=en 
to  believe  were  the  giants  in  that  body 
whoie  word  was  accepted  as  the  word  of 
natural  leaders  cf  men.  somehow  seemed 
lack  the  qualities  which  I  had  understood 
they    possessed.     To    my    utter    amazemer 
when  they  spoke  on  the  floor  cf  th?  :^'  r 
or  the  House,  the  seats  were  there  b    ' 
were  not  occupied. 

I   also   found   that   when   Senator   N 
took   a   strong   position   on   a   question, 
som.e  strange   rea?on.  his  remarks   n*  : 
to  make  an  impression  upon  his  cc;.    . 
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You  cannot  understand,  perhaps,  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  for  one  who  had  received  his  in- 
formation from  the  press  to  learn  that  in 
some  way  e.ther  the  times  had  changed  or 
the  information  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  my  section  of  the  countn/  had  been  grossly 
misleading.  I  recall  the  consternation  which 
I  created  at  a  meeting  in  Alabama  2  years 
after  I  had  first  come  to  the  Senate.  Upon 
bein^-  asked  what  Individual  Senator  had 
most  influence  In  the  United  States  Senate, 
my  reply  was.  "Senator  George  Norris.  of 
Nebraska." 

I  remained  In  the  Senate  for  10  years. 
During  that  time  I  learned  what  It  meant 
to  have  In  a  represertatlve  body  such  as  that 
a  man  who  had  views;  a  man  who  was  will- 
ing to  recognize  that  the  status  quo  at  a 
given  moment  was  not  synonymous  with  per- 
fection; who  was  willing  to  challenge  any- 
thing which  he  believed  to  be  wrong  and 
willing  to  espouse  any  cause  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right. 

I  think  I  can  state  without  exaggeration 
that  if  a  man  is  to  be  measured  by  the  test 
of  what  he  has  done  and  by  the  impression 
which  he  had  made  upon  men  and  women, 
today  I  can  think  cf  no  single  individual  In 
America  who  has  done  more  than  George 
Norris.  (Applause  J  I  could  not  list  all  the 
places  to  which  we  might  go  tonight  if  we 
were  to  go  in  search  of  those  who  have  been 
Inspired  by  his  life.  I  know  that  when  he 
leaves  the  Senate  in  body  he  will  still  be 
there  in  spirit.  I  know  that  his  voice  will 
be  heard  in  the  voices  of  others.  I  know 
that  what  they  do  will  not  be  wholly  free 
from  the  influence  of  that  man  through  the 
years.  I  know  that  you  can  go  into  any 
department  in  the  city  of  Washington  and 
find  him  at  work  there.  You  can  go  into 
most  of  the  courts  of  this  country,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  and  find  that  there, 
too.  there  are  those  who  try  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage which  they  have  heard  as  It  came  from 
the  lips  of  George  Norris 

I  was  not  particulaily  disturbed — I  must 
say  I  was  not  even  surprised — when  I  learned 
that  in  a  long  political  career.  George  Nor- 
ris. young  as  he  Is — and  he  Is  young — had 
progressed  so  far  In  advance  of  the  spirit  of 
many  people  that  he  had  suffered  what  was 
called  his  first  defeat.  But  you  and  I,  of 
course,  know,  as  all  the  thinking  people  of 
America  know,  that  it  was  not  George  Nor- 
ris who  was  defeated.  It  was  the  people  of 
Nebraska.  They  could  not  defeat  him.  He 
cannot  be  defeated.  Nothing  that  they 
might  do  could  defeat  him.  because  he  is 
a  symbol.  As  one  man  who  wrote  him  said, 
he  is  a  S3rmboI  of  that  which,  while  all  Amer- 
icans may  not  possess  it.  all  Americans  love. 
He  Is  a  symbol  of  complete  Integrity — integ- 
rity of  purpose,  integrity  of  mind,  and  integ- 
rity of  action.     (Applause.) 

I  do  not  "relieve  that  any  other  man  has 
ever  sat  in  -.he  Senate,  whatever  his  reputa- 
tion may  have  been,  however  hallowed  may 
be  his  memory — in  seme  cases  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  passage  of  time — who,  if  we 
measure  his  work  by  any  yardstick  we  choose 
to  adopt,  can  surpass  the  record  of  this  m.an 
whom  we  have  come  here  tonight  to  honor. 
( Applause.  [  Personally.  I  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  which  I  can  never  repay — not 
for  anything  he  ever  tried  to  do  for  me  but 
because  I  saw  what  he  tried  to  do  for  the 
great  masses  cf  American  men  and  women, 
whose  interests  are  not  always  placed  first  in 
the  activities  of  public  men.  I  acknowledge 
that  debt.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  debt  which 
every  man  owes  who  ha.s  before  him  the 
example  of  another  life,  In  which  self-in- 
terest counts  for  nothing  :.nd  public  Interest 
counts  for  all. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
ycu  a  man  who,  at  least  in  the  past  year — 
I  cannot  speak  with  respect  to  all  his  speeches 
in  the  past — because  I  have  not  heard  them 
all  or  read  them  all— has  made  speeches  the 


Inspiration  for  which  might  well  have  come 
from  our  honored  guest  of  this  evening,  be- 
cause those  speeches  spoke  his  language  and 
uttered  his  thoughts.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  at  this  time  to  call  upon  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.     [Applause.) 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  KENRT  A.  WALLACE.  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNrTED  STATES 

Vice  President  Wau.aci;.  Mr.  Justice,  Sen- 
ator Norris.  distinguished  guests,  and  friends, 
rarely  have  I  had  so  much  pleasure  in  at- 
tending a  meeting  as  the  one  which  is  being 
held  here  tonight.  It  is  a  high  privilege  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  George 
Norris.  He  belongs  to  that  small  group  of 
wise  public  men  who  clearly  see  the  future 
and  are  willing  to  do  something  about  It. 
They  kftow  that  without  progress  there  will 
be  either  revolution  or  the  return  of  the 
human  spirit  to  the  cave. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  review  briefly  the  forces 
which  have  made  George  Norris  the  best 
loved  progressive  of  our  time.  The  boys  and 
young  men  In  the  United  States  can  studr 
Senator  Norris'  life  with  proflt.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them  are  undergoing  trials 
similar  to  those  through  which  Senator  Nor- 
ris passed  as  a  young  mar.  Out  of  his  trials 
came  the  ability  to  serve  the  common  man. 
As  a  small  boy  Senator  Norris  was  forced  by 
hard  circumstance  to  think  of  others,  be- 
cause he  lost  his  father  and  had  to  help  sup- 
port his  mother.  Thus  he  learnrd  with  his 
own  hands  the  difficulties  which  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  our  people  face.  But  it  took  more 
than  this  to  make  the  Seuator  Norris  whom 
all  the  American  people  respect  and  honor. 
He  thought  things  out  for  himself,  slowly 
and  carefully.  When  he  was  sure  he  was 
right,  he  stood  for  his  opinion,  no  matter  how 
many  people  might  be  on  the  other  sid?. 
Events  once  In  a  long  while  proved  that  he 
was  wrong,  but  when  he  found  that  to  be  the 
case,  he  was  humble  enough  to  change.  It  is 
a  rare  man  who  can  grow,  especially  after  he 
passes  50  years  of  age.  The  man  who  can 
change  his  mind  when  conditions  change 
finds  himself  saying  as  Senator  Norris  has 
so  frequently  said:   "I  may  be  wrong." 

Senator  Norris  has  been  one  of  the  far- 
vlsioned  social  planners  of  our  time.  He  has 
understood  the  fundamental  Importance  of 
conserving  soil,  water,  electricity,  and  people. 
And  he  has  done  something  about  It.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  he  fath- 
ered and  which  the  Government  under  th© 
leadership  of  President  Roosevelt  has  estab- 
lished, provides  for  the  conservation  of  each 
one  of  these  indispensable  resources. 

The  Senator  has  shown  the  same  broad 
vision  in  his  support  of  the  national  farm 
program.  To  him  this  program  meant  con- 
servation of  soil  and  water  and  conservation 
of  farm  families  and  farm  homes.  As  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  whenever  I  had  to 
appear  before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. I  always  felt  reassured  when  Senator 
Norris  was  present  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  I  knew  that  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  had  no  truer  nor  more  under- 
standing friend.  In  recent  months,  he  has 
continued  to  battle  for  agriculture  as  he  has 
struggled  to  have  some  of  the  synthetic- 
rubber  plants  located  in  the  Farm  Belt  and 
to  have  the  rubber  made  from  surplus  grain. 

Why  is  it  that  Senator  Norris.  speaking 
softly  and  without  oratorical  effect,  unlver- 
.=ally  commands  attention  In  the  Senate  when 
he  takes  the  floor?  It  is  because  of  his  rare 
ability  to  make  the  most  complicated  ls.«ue 
seem  clear  and  simple.  He  always  talks  the 
language  of  the  average  man. 

In  view  of  all  the  exceptional  attributes 
possessed  by  Senator  Norris,  it  is  little  won- 
der that  for  many  years  he  has  won  acclaim 
from  men  of  all  parties  and  all  walks  of  life. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  the  Decatur  (Ala.) 
Daily  says  that  he  "belongs  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States";  that  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nesseean  calls  him  our  "peerless  statesman." 
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It  Is  not  strange  that  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard  could  say  of  him: 

"Fortunate  man  to  be  so  trusted  and  loved 
by  Innumerable  friends  all  over  the  United 
States.  Fortunate  United  States  to  have  one 
euch  public  servant,  such  a  patriot,  within 
Its  confines." 

Nor  Is  It  surprising  that  William  Allen 
White  would  say: 

"In  all  this  land  no  one  living  has  done 
so  much  as  George  W.  Norris  for  his  country 
to  change  the  old  habits  and  customs  and 
set  us  moving  along  wise  political  paths  Into 
new  ways  of  strength  and  light.  When  one 
compares  w;.at  he  has  really  done  in  his  gen- 
eration and  then  when  one  stands  his 
achievements  up  alonpsde  Webster's  or 
Blaine's,  who  were  great  figures  in  their  time, 
but  who  achieved  practically  nothing,  one 
realizes  the  solid  stature  and  enduring  use- 
fulness of  George  W.  Norris." 

And  the  perfect  tribur«  was  paid  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  a  few  years  ago  when  he  called 
Senator  Norris  the  "gentle  knight  of  Ameri- 
can prrgres.'=lve  Ideals." 

I  was  Interested  the  other  day  In  reading 
an  account  by  Tom  Stokes  In  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News.  He  told  of  the  bust  of  Sen- 
ator Norris  being  made  by  Jo  Davidson,  the 
sculptor,  who  Is  with  us  tonight. 

"As  the  sculptor  continued  with  his  work." 
so  ran  the  newspaper  account,  "Senator 
NoRnis  got  to  talking  about  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  vast  Tennessee  Valley  project 
that  is  perhaps  his  greatest  memorial.  As 
he  talked  his  face  came  alive  with  his  dream, 
and  far  in  the  future,  long  after  he  has  gone, 
you  could  see  the  vision  of  a  people  raised 
from  economic  poverty  and  distress,  could 
see.  as  he  described  them,  the  hitherto  un- 
revealed  gnrden  spots  among  the  southern 
mountains  now  made  accessible  to  the  people, 
and  the  great  Tennessee  and  Its  tributaries 
serving  the  land  forever." 

Now.  I  understand,  the  people  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  are  asking  him  to  go  and  make 
his  home  there,  to  see  his  dream  taking 
reality.  But,  great  as  Is  the  pull  of  the  Ten- 
nes.see  movmta:ns  and  valleys,  the  pull  of  the 
Nebraska  prairies  is  greater.  Senator  Norkis 
Is  going  back  to  be  among  his  old  friends  In 
McCook. 

We  don't  want  him  to  go.  The  progressive 
cause  needs  him.  Never  have  the  liberals  of 
this  Nation  so  needed  his  sage  advice,  his 
broad,  earthly  outlook  on  national  and  in- 
ternational affairs.  Afljr  every  great  war  It 
Is  so  easy  for  the  forces  of  narrow,  selfish 
greed  to  entrench  themselves  and  thus  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  never-ending  succes- 
sion of  wars.  With  George  Norris'  help  and 
counsel  the  liberals  of  this  Nation  can  do 
their  part  in  the  hard,  practical,  political 
Job  of  making  the  world  mere  secure  for  the 
common  man  cf  all  the  nations.  (Applause.) 
Mr.  Justice  Black.  In  1928  an  election  was 
•bout  to  be  held.  The  nomination  had  not 
yet  occurred.  A  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  at  that  time  said  to  me.  "It  looks  as 
though  Al  Smith  Is  going  to  be  nominatrd. 
If  he  Is.  I  am  going  tu  my  State  the  day  after 
the  nomination  and  make  the  strongest 
speech  for  him  that  a  man  ever  made  for  a 
candidate  for  President.  In  November  an 
election  will  occur  and  I  shall  be  retired  from 
the  United  States  Senate:  but  don't  let  that 
worry  you.    1  will  be  back  in  2  ye£u-s." 

The  nomination  occurred  as  he  had  proph- 
esied. The  speech  was  made,  as  he  had  said 
It  would  be  made  His  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
to  the  limit.  He  was  defeated,  but  2  years 
thereafter  he  came  back.  I  now  present  that 
man  to  you  with  the  statement  that  he  may 
be  temporarily  down,  but  he  Is  never  out. 
Gov.  Matthew  M.  Neely,  of  West  Virginia. 
[Applause.) 


ADDRiSS    OP   GOV     MATTHFW    U      NBELT.    OF    WEST 
VIRGINIA,  FORMER  UNITED  STATES   SENATOR 

Governor  Neely.  Mr.  Toastmaster.  gra- 
cious host,  illustrious  honor  guest  and  dis- 
tinguished friends  of  the  peerless  legisla- 
tive champion  of  righteousness  In  govern- 
mental affairs:  A  fatalistic  philosopher  once 
said  that  on  election  day  the  American  people 

have   the  right  to  do  anything   they  d 

please.  (Laughter.)  Recent  returns  from 
the  political  "front"  preclude  the  possibility 
of  refuting  this  a.ssertlon.  But  please  do  not 
think  it  an  unpardonable  asperity  for  me  to 
observe  that  in  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  the  people  greatly  abused  their 
privilege  of  punishing  themselves  and  de- 
feating their  faithful  servants  on  the  third 
day  of  November.  |  Laughter.  [  Kindly 
mark  the  prediction.  Before  the  explratlcii 
of  the  next  six  years  the  voters  of  Nebraska 
win.  In  sackcloth  and  ashes,  repent  of  the 
flagrant  sin  they  committed  against  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  by  failing  to  return 
to  the  United  States  S3nate  the  most  useful 
lawmaker  in  the  whole  wide  world  tonight 

Eternity,  that  mysterious  entity,  without 
birth  or  death;  space,  that  prodigious  play- 
ground of  the  planets,  without  beginning 
or  end;  some  astounding  achievements  and  a 
few  extraordinary  men  like  George  Washing- 
ton and  George  Norris  defy  adequate  portrayal 
by  any  language  known  to  the  human  race. 

In  such  cases,  ordinary  descripticn  but 
tends  to  decrease  grandeur  and  diminish 
glory.  Only  the  Master  has  manifested  rec- 
ognition of  this  truth.  For  example  the 
story  of  the  creation  of  the  whole  vast  uni- 
verse, including  everything  from  the  tiniett 
speck  on  earth  to  the  most  stupendous  star  in 
heaven,  is  told  in  the  first  chapter  of  Holy 
Writ  in  the  sublimely  brief  and  simple 
words : 

"In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth." 

Let  me,  In  speaking  of  the  honor  guest, 
fetrlve  for  a  semblance  of  the  brevity  of  this 
divine,  felicitotis  language,  because  much 
speaking  In  an  attempt  to  reveal  the  great- 
ness of  George  Norris.  describe  his  good- 
ness, or  extol  the  value  of  his  public  service 
would  become  as  sounding  brass  or  tinkling 
C3rmbals. 

Thomas  Jefferson.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Wil- 
liam J.  Bryan.  "Battling"  Bob  La  Follette, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
George  Norris  constitute  the  most  brilliant 
stars  in  the  brightest  constellation  of  hu- 
manitarian statesmen  who  have  ever  Illu- 
mined the  pages  of  American  history. 

For  a  longer  time  than  the  average  person 
can  remember  there  has  not  been  a  single 
important  uprising  for  governmental  refor- 
mation in  which  George  Norris  has  not  been 
In  the  forefront  of  the  conflict  on  the  side  of 
right.  In  every  battle  for  progress,  his  lead- 
ership has  been  more  conspicuous  and  ten 
times  more  Inspiring  than  the  famous 
white  plume  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 

Ever  since  his  maturity.  George  Norris  has 
unselfishly  and  heroically  fought  for  the 
common  people  every  day  and  all  day  long. 
If  he  had  been  jtist  a  little  nearer  divine, 
he  would  not  have  been  defeated  on  the 
third  of  November;  he  would  have  been  con- 
ducted to  a  new  Calvary  and  crucified  upon 
a  new  cross. 

When  Pilate,  on  a  dark  and  melancholy 
day.  inquired  of  his  subjects  whether  he 
should  release  the  Sinless  Saviour  or  Barab- 
bas,  the  robber,  the  frenzied  mob  cried  out 
against  the  Master:  "Away  with  this  man. 
let  Him  be  crucified,  and  release  unto  us 
Barabbas  " 

"Until  the  sun  grows  cold; 

And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book  unfold," 


no  one  will  every  know  how  narrowly  Senator 
Norris  has  escaped  a  crown  of  thorns,  a 
spear  in  the  side  and  the  agony  of  a  martyr's 
death. 

A  few  days  after  the  election,  a  metro- 
politan new.spaper  carried  a  front  page  pic- 
ture of  this  gallant  lawgiver  gazing  at  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol.  Beneath  this  was  a 
brief  article  entitled:  "Tlie  end  of  the  trail." 
It  stated,  among  other  things,  that  this  emi- 
nent staiesman  had  seen  more  than  four- 
score years.  No  one  In  this  audience  will 
doubt  that  millions  sre  hoping  that  the  great 
Norris  will  not  believe  that  he  is  near  "the 
end  of  the  trail",  or  think  that  it  Is  too  late 
for  him  to  render  more  service  to  his  country 
In  the  days  to  ccme  than  the  average  states- 
man f  half  his  age  will  ever  be  able  to  per- 
form. 

•     •     •     "nothing  Is  too  late 
Till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  palpitate. 
Cato    le&i-ned    Greek    at    eighty;    Sophocles 
wrote   his  grand   Oedipus,   and   Simonldes 
bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  com- 
p)eers. 
When  each  had  numbered  more  than  four- 
score years. 
Chaucer,  at  Woodstock  with  the  nightingales, 
At  slxtj'  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales; 
Goethe  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last, 
Completed    FsUst   when    eighty   years    were 

past. 
And  Theophrastus,  at  fourscore  and  ten. 
Had  but  begun  his  'Characters  of  Men.'  " 

The  next  decade  will  probably  be  the  most 
fruitful  and  pleasant  10-year  period  In  the 
remarkable  life  of  this  renowned  man. 

"For  age  If  opportunity  no  le^s 
Than  youth  Itself,  though  In  another  dress. 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  is  filled  with  stars.  Invisible  by  day  " 

As  Senator  Norris  continues  his  crusade 
for  better  things  for  all  the  people;  as  he 
continues  to  march  triumphantly  westward 
in  the  golden  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  ho 
can  confidently  say — 

"I  live  for  those  who  love  me 
Whose  hearts  are  kind  and  true. 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me. 
And  waits  my  spirit  too; 
For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance. 
For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance. 
For  the  future  In  the  distance. 
And  the  good  that  I  can  do." 

Senator  Norris,  there  are  no  words  In  my 
vocabulary  sufficiently  vigorous  to  express  my 
love  for  you,  my  gratitude  to  you,  or  the 
depth  of  my  appreciation  of  the  Inspiration 
which  you  supplied  me  throughout  my  six- 
teen years  of  happy  association  with  you  in 
the  Senate.  My  firm  belief  In  the  superiority 
of  your  statesmanship,  the  loftiness  of  your 
motives  and  the  purity  of  your  purposes  Is 
feebly  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  hundred 
times,  when  compelled  to  be  absent  from 
Senate  roll  calls,  my  request  to  Majority  Sec- 
retary Leslie  Blffle  was:  "In  matters  cf  party 
policy,  pair  me  as  voting  with  my  beloved 
leader.  Senator  Alben  Barkley;  but  on  all 
other  questions,  pair  me  as  voting  with  Sen- 
ator George  Norris." 

An  eloquent  author  must  have  uncon- 
sciously had  him  in  mind  when  be  said  of 
another,  he  is; 

"A  spring  of  Ice-cold  water  to  the  parched 

and  burning  lips  of  thirst; 
A  palm  that  lilts  its  coronet  of  leaves  above 

the  desert  sand; 
An  isle  of  green  in  some  far  sea; 
The  purple  light  of  dawn  above  the  eastern 

hills; 
A  cloud  of  gold  beneath  the  setting  sun; 
A  fragrance  wafted  from  an  unseen  shore: 
A  silvery  strain  of  music  heard  within  some 

palace  wrought  of  dreams." 
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In  the  thought  and  slightly  modified  wo:jds 
of  the  versatile  Eugene  Field: 

"Bless  you.  Senator  Norris!   may  you   live 

thousan'  years, 
To  sort  o"  keep  things  lively  in  this  vale 

human  tears; 
An"  may  I  live  a  thousan'.  too — no,  a  thous 

less  a  day. 
For  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  on  earth  to  h 

you'd  passed  away." 

[Applause  ] 

Mr  Justice  Black    Sometimes  the  pr 
of  civilization  seems  too  slow  to  many  of 
Men  acctistomed  to  otBclal  life  In  the 
lative   bodies   and   the   department.s   are 
able   to  carry  the  burdens  of  all   the   gr^at 
causes  which  spring  up  from  time  to  time 
this  onward  march.     At  such  a  time,  we 
seek   aid   in   the  expressiveness  of   the   aifts 
Musicians,   artists,    and   poets   are   called 
serve   their   government.     Writers  of 
no  less  than  the  writers  of  prose,  have 
trlbuted   their   part   toward   bringing;    ab(Jut 
an  Improved  condition  of  man  on  earth. 

Not  so  long  ago  there  came  to  Washi 
a  man  who  is  peculiarly  gifted   in   the 
presfiion  of  Ideas.     He  has  dedicated  his 
to  advancing  the  great  progressive  cause.s 
the  time.     I  am  now  going  to  ask  him  to  I; 
tons.     Mr.  Archibald  MacLcish.     |Appla 

ADDRESS     EY    HO.V.    ARCHIB.MJ)    MAC  LEISH, 
LIBRARIAN  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr     M-^cLeish    Mr.    Toastmaster.    Sena 
NocRis.    and    distinguished    guests,    the 
words  I  have  to  say  will  be  spoken  not 
those  I  have  been  told  to  represent,  but 
those  for  whom  I  know  I  can  speak:   The  rji 
and  file  of  the  generation  of  American  writ 
and  American  Journalists  to  which  I  belon 
the  American  writers  and  Journalists  who 
long  to  the  generation  which  fought  in 
last  war  and  believed  in  the  war  it  was  flg 
ing:  the  generation  which  returned  from'' 
last  war  to  let  somebody  else  make  the  per 
to  forget  about  war,  to  forget  about  purpoije 
to  slide  back  as  fast  as  it  could  into 
thing  called  normalcy,  something  that 
pie  who  couldn  t  have  had  much  respect 
the  normal  life  of  the  human  race  referred 
as   normalcy;    the    generation    that    watched 
the  noble  words  and  the  great  resolves 
the  eyes  of  the  boys  who  had  died  fade 
Into   normalcy;    the  generation   thit  lost 
purpose,   that    lost   its    direction,    that   w 
dered  around  in  the  fat  years  with  its  mo 
full  of  foolishness,  and  wandered  around 
the  lean  years  with  its  mouth  full  of  bit 
ness;   the  generation  which  lost  its  brotht 
In  one  war  only  to  risk  its  sons  in  a  seconc 
could  have  prevented  if  the  purpose  and  fa 
It  had  used  to  fight  with  had  carried 
to  the  peace  it  fought  to  make,  and  failed 
make,  although  it  won  the  fighting. 

Our  generation  of  writers  and  journaliMs 
ha^  something  to  say  to  George  Norris  wh 
should.  I  think,  be  said.     It  is  this:   As 
look   back   over   these    20    years,   as    we    1 
back  over  the  years  between  the  wars — ye  i 
in  which  we  lost  sometimes  cur  sense  of  o 
selves  and  where  we  were  going,   and   ^nr 
times  even  our  sense  of  our  count: 
our  sense  of  what  this  country  really  w.a.,  , 
where  It   was  headed    and   why— as   we 
bpck  over  a   record    which   few   o.'   tis   thjen 
could    see    as    it    was    or    understand    al 
gethei — as  we  look  back,  there  are  cne  or 
men  whose  lives  f^ive  sense  to  those  years 
make  them  coherent.     You.  sir.  are  one 
them. 

We    disagreed    wltn    you    sometimes, 
disagreed  with  you  bitterly,  most  of  us 
we  were  young  m.en  In  our  twenties,  coi^fl- 
dent    that   we   saw    the   inward   meaning 
the  other  war.     We  lost  sight  of  you  soni 
times,  too.  when   the  world  turned  to  chow- 
der  and   green   cheese   and    the   making 
monev  was  all  that  made  sense  to  us. 
w;  knew  ycu  weio  there  and  what   • 
lleved  and  what  you  were  doing.     V. 
you  believed  in  this  country  and  in  lu  i- 
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pie.  We  knew  you  believed  In  the  destiny 
of  the  people.  We  knew  you  believed  in  the 
Institutions  of  popular  government  which 
you  served  and  honored  by  serving.  We 
knew  vou  came  from  behind  us  in  our  his- 
tory— from  far  back — from  the  clean  times 
of  belief  and  singleness  and  courage;  and 
we  I'new  wheie  you  were  going,  too — far 
beyond  us. 

Any  ration  of  men  owes  Its  faith  In  Its 
irutituticns  and  itself  not  to  the  abstract 
definition  of  those  institutions — not  to  the 
laws  and  the  documents,  however  it  may 
revere  those  laws  and  documents — but  to  the 
public  men  who  give  those  institutions  flesh 
and  blood.  You  will  forgive  me  for  saying 
in  your  pre.sence  here  tonight  that  the  single- 
ness and  devotion  of  your  public  service 
through  that  difficult  and  troubled  time  was 
one  of  the  few  continuing  forces  which  kept 
intact,  for  all  men  everywhere  to  see.  the 
ti-ue  meaning — the  true  tradition — of  this 
democratic  people. 

We  have  emerged  now  from  the  years  of 
confusion — the  years  of  forgetfulness  and 
self-indulgence  and  irresponsibility  and  con- 
fusion. We  have  recaptured  the  ancient 
American  faith  in  ourselves.  We  have  made 
our  choice  and  we  will  do  what  we  have 
chosen.  We  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  our 
greatness — to  the  best  we  know.  We  are 
determined  that  this  time  there  shall  be  no 
loss  o.  heart,  no  relapse  into  softness,  no 
failure  to  carry  through.  In  spite  of  all  our 
enemies  can  do,  in  spite  of  occasional  cynical 
tongues  at  home  and  occasional  cowardly 
hearts,  we  will  fight  this  war  through  to  the 
peace  we  mean  to  make,  and  we  will  make  it. 

We  are  proud  to  say  to  you  for  ourselves 
and  for  many  others  who  would  speak  beside 
tis.  if  they  could,  that  the  strength  on  which 
we  now  depend — the  strength  we  derive  from 
our  revolutionary  and  fighting  past  as  a 
natic  '  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  men  and 
freedom — we  deeply  owe  to  you.     [Applause  ] 

Mr.  Justice  Black.  Back  in  1927,  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  another  freshman  Sena- 
tor came  there.  Some  years  later  I  had  the 
plea.^ure  of  voting  to  make  him  the  leader 
of  the  Democratic  majority.  That  is  one  vote 
I  have  cast  which  I  have  never  for  a  moment 
regretted. 

I  now  h.^vr  the  pleasure  of  presenting  Sen- 
ator Alben  W.  Barkley,  of  Kentucky.  (Ap- 
plause.} 

ADDRESS  BT   SENATOR   ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY,   OF 
KENTUCKY 

Senator  Barklet  Mr.  Justice  Black  and 
distinguished  guests,  no  one  knows  better 
than  I  know  how  difficult  It  Is  to  follow  such 
a  galaxy  of  orators  as  those  to  whom  we  have 
listened  tonight  In  paying  tribute  to  our 
beloved  guest  cf  honor. 

I  do  not  know  Just  whom  I  represent,  or 
for  whom  I  shall  speak.  Mr.  MacLeish's  as- 
signment to  the  highbrows  brought  to  my 
mind  a  story  about  Charles  James  Fox,  who 
was  probably  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
eloquent  men  who  ever  sat  In  the  British 
Parliament.  He  had  come  up  from  the  ranks 
of  the  common  people.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  in  a  very  heated  debate.  I  think  with 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  Fox,  as  usual,  was  getting 
the  better  of  the  debate;  and  In  a  fit  of  tem- 
per Bolingbroke  pointed  his  finger  at  Fox  and 
said.  'Sir,  you  cannot,  as  I  can.  trace  your 
ancestry  back  through  an  unbroken  line  of 
lords,  dukes,  earls,  and  counts."  Fox  re- 
plied. "I  cannot,  as  you  can.  trace  my  an- 
cestry back  through  an  unbroken  line  of 
lords,  dukes,  earls,  and  counts;  but  I  would 
rather  be  a  man  todr.y.  having  come  up  from 
i  monkey  than  to  be  a  monkey  today,  having 
cvime  down  from  a  man.     (Laughter! 

So  far  as  the  record  shows,  the  debate 
ended  there.  While  that  story  Is  amusing. 
In  a  sense.  It  Is  not  Inappropriate  to  tise  It  as 
a  Jumping-off  place  for  a  tribute,  feeble 
though  It  may  be.  to  a  man  who  has  come  up 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people  and  has  never 
gotten  bcycmd  them  or  above  them. 


I  know  how  difficult  It  Is  to  trace.  In  a  sen- 
tence or  two,  or  under  the  limitations  of 
debate  which  we  Impose  upon  ourselves  In 
the  Senate  (laughter)  the  40-year  career  of 
a  man  like  Senator  Norris.  I  have  been 
thinking  back  over  those  40  years  and  meas- 
uring them  in  terms  of  myself,  in  a  way. 
although,  as  we  have  been  frequently  told, 
life  is  not  measured  by  figures  on  a  dial. 

Forty  years  sounds  like  a  long  time;  and 
I  had  been  measuring,  or  trying  to  measure, 
those  40  years  In  terms  of  my  own  existence. 

I  Ikad  been  trying  to  think  what  I  was  do- 
ing, for  example,  when  Senator  Norris  was 
elected  to  Congress  40  years  ago.  It  does  net 
make  any  difference  what  I  was  doing.  It  was 
not  of  any  importance  what  I  was  doing;  but 
It  so  happened  that  I  had  Just  been  appointed 
as  the  official  stenographer  of  the  district 
court  In  the  district  in  which  I  lived  in 
Kentucky.  I  had  a  young  mans  passing 
interest  In  politics.  I  read  a  great  deal  about 
what  went  on  here  In  Washington.  I  took 
a  great  Interest  In  the  fight  Senator  Norris 
waged  in  1910.  I  .saw  his  picture  on  the  front 
page  of  nearly  every  newspaper.  As  I  recall 
your  picture  then,  Senator,  ycu  wore  a  da:k 
and  heavy  moustache,  which  you  discarded 
some  years  ago.  not  because  it  had  ceased 
to  be  dark  or  heavy  btit  simply  because  you 
wanted  to  be  progressive  and  liberal  and  keep 
up  with  the  styles.     (Laughter.) 

Forty  years  ago  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
President  of  the  United  States  when  you 
were  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  have  talked  about  liberalism  and  prog- 
ress. Mention  has  been  made  of  the  New 
Deal.  No  one  ever  names  the  particular 
cause  in  which  he  enlists;  but  It  .seems  to 
me  that  a  golden  thread  runs  through  all  the 
great  fights  for  movement  forward,  which 
have  been  given  names  by  some. 

We  now  hear  about  the  New  Deal.  Under 
Woodrow  Wilson  we  heard  about  the  New 
Freedom.  Under  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt It  was  called  the  Square  Deal.  Under 
Abraham  Lincoln  it  was  Government  of  the 
People,  by  the  People,  and  for  the  People. 
Under  Jefferson  it  was  Equal  Rights  to  All 
and  Exclusive  Privi  ges  to  None.  BuC 
whether  it  was  the  New  Deal,  the  New  Free- 
dom, the  Square  Deal.  Government  of  the 
People,  by  the  People,  and  for  the  People,  or 
Equal  Rights  to  All  and  Exclusive  Privilege* 
to  None,  it  was  the  same  thing.  The  golden 
thread  runs  through  all  that  century  and  a 
half.  I  believe  there  Is  no  man  In  our  gen- 
eration in  whose  life  and  character  all  these 
conceptions  of  the  rights  of  man  have  con- 
verged more  completely  than  they  have  In 
the  person,  the  character,  and  the  publio 
life  of  Senator  George  Norris.  (Applause.) 
He  has  been  beyond  and  independent  of 
political  parties. 

You  will  be  amazed,  perhaps,  to  know  that 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  James  Madison. 
Thomas  Jefferson  said:  "If  I  could  not  go  to 
heaven  but  through  a  political  party.  I  would 
prefer  not  to  go  at  all."  That  is  a  strange 
statement  from  a  man  who  was  the  founder 
of  a  political  organization,  but  it  Is  the  state- 
ment of  a  man  who  regarded  political  or- 
ganizations as  Instrumentalities  through 
which  the  rights  of  the  people  to  share  in 
their  government,  to  have  a  part  In  it,  and 
to  be  the  Government,  should  be  accom- 
plished, rather  than  merely  as  agencies 
through  which  men  might  hold  political 
office. 

I  do  not  know  what  Senator  Norris  has  In 
mind  doing  after  the  3d  of  January.  It  may 
be  that,  like  Horace,  he  wants  to  go  back  to 
his  Sabine  farm.  He  may  want  to  go  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  or  remain  in  Washington. 
Whatever  he  desires  to  do,  and  whatever  he 
feels  in  his  heart  he  should  do.  I  wish  to 
express  publicly  the  hope  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed to  him  privately,  that  he  will  not  per- 
mit future  generations  to  lose  the  record  of 
his  experience,  his  achievements,  his  reac- 
tions, and  his  contributions    to  the  life  c4 
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the  past  40  years.  The  other  day  I  saw  <; 
suggestion  In  a  newspaper  that  he  write  a 
book.  We  have  all  heard  the  saying  that  "Of 
the  making  of  bcoks  there  is  no  end,"  and 
that  everybody  writes  a  book.  Everybody 
does  not  write  a  book.  Certainly  everybody 
could  not  write  such  a  book  as  you  could 
write;  and  I  hope  you  will  write  one,  Senator, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  live 
now  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  come 
after. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  as  a  young 
Representative  In  the  House.  Cliamp  Clark 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  used  to  sit  cut  In  the  lobbies  on  either 
side  of  the  House  Chamber  and  talk  by  the 
hour  to  young  and  inexperienced  Members 
of  the  House  who  came  to  Washington.  He 
had  a  wealth  of  miscellaneous  information 
on  all  subjects,  the  equal  of  which  I  have 
never  seen  in  any  man  in  public  life  since 
I  have  been  In  Washington. 

One  day  I  asked  him  where  he  got  all  his 
Information,  and  what  sort  of  books  he  had 
read.  He  said.  "Many  of  the  books  which 
I  have  read  are  now  out  of  print;  but  If  you 
want  a  good  history  of  the  United  States  from 
the  beginning  down  to  the  nineties  go  to 
some  second-hand  book  shop  and  buy  a  copy 
cf  John  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington.  Par- 
ton's  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Thomas  H. 
Benton's  Thirty  Years  View,  and  James  G. 
Blaine's  Twenty  Years  tn  Congress."  I  went 
to  an  eld  book  shop  and  browsed  around  until 
I  found  those  bcOks.  which  were  then  out  of 
print.  I  have  read  them.  They  furnish  a 
connected  story  of  our  country  and  are  writ- 
ten In  a  fascinating  way  bv  those  who  lived 
through  those  events.  While  those  books 
are  out  of  print,  they  are  among  the  treasiues 
of  American  history.  On  the  basis  of  those 
books  many  historians  have  written  by  what 
might  be  called  In  the  modern  days  remote 
control.  I  hope  that  a  hint  to  the  wise  will 
be  sufficient. 

I  know  that  Senator  Norris  could  write  a 
story  of  the  past  40  years,  a  period  which  has 
witnessed  more  changes  In  our  economic, 
political,  and  social  life  than  any  other  40- 
year  period  in  our  history.  He  not  only  has 
lived  through  It  all  but  he  has  been  a  part 
of  it  and  has  helped  to  make  history. 

We  have  seen  many  men  come  to  Washing- 
ton like  roaring  lions  of  liberalism  and  prog- 
ress. Before  they  were  here  long  they  calmed 
down  and  frequently  became  utter  reac- 
tionaries. I  could  name  some.  ,  I  have  wit- 
nessed that  tran.'formatlon  a  number  of 
times  during  my  brief  experience.  Many  men 
come  here  with  a  veneer  of  liberalism,  and 
the  veneer  soon  wears  off  and  they  revert  to 
type.  However.  In  the  case  of  the  man  In 
whose  honor  we  meet  tonight,  a  man  who 
has  participated  in  an  outstanding  way  in 
the  progress  we  have  made  In  the  past  40 
years,  Uberall.sm  was  never  a  veneer.  He  came 
here  as  a  sturdy  oak,  and  he  has  remained 
so  until  now.  Like  some  precious  old  piece 
of  furniture  which  Is  good  all  the  way 
through,  he  becomes  more  priceless  as  the 
years  go  by  because  of  his  character  and  his 
contribution  to  progress. 

During  the  Wilson  administration  there 
was  a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States'.  The  Kentucky  delegation  was 
interested  in  the  appointment  of  a  man  from 
Kentucky.  Senator  Ollle  James  and  Senator 
Beckham  were  espousing  his  cause.  They 
gathered  together  the  entire  Kentucky  dele- 
gation, and  we  went  to  the  White  House  in 
a  body  to  see  President  Wilson  and  recom- 
mend our  candidate,  who  was  outstanding. 
He  would  have  graced  the  bench.  Each  of  us 
made  his  little  speech  about  our  candidate. 
Finally  Mr.  Wil.'-on  said,  "Gentlemen,  does 
your  candidate  believe  that  the  law  grows,  or 
does  he  take  the  legalistic  view  that  It  is 
finished?" 

In  that  one  question  Woodrow  Wilson  drew 
a  picture  of  the  kind  of  man  he  wanted  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I  may 
paraphrase   that   interrogatory    .;    Woodrow 


Wilson  by  the  change  of  only  one  word,  and 
make  It  apply  to  the  guest  of  honor  here  to- 
night. Does  he  believe  that  government 
grows,  or  does  he  take  the  legalistic  view  that 
It  Is  finished?  Senator  Norris'  record  of 
achievement  over  the  past  4  decades  shows 
that  he  has  never  yielded,  never  gone  off  on  a 
sidetrack,  even  for  a  moment.  In  his  belief 
that  government  g-rows.  that  It  must  grow. 
and  that  whenever  It  ceases  to  grow  society 
will  become  static. 

Jefferson  went  much  further  than  any  of 
us  now  would  be  willing  to  go.  In  one  of  his 
famous  letters,  when  he  said  that  he  believed 
that  all  constitutions  ought  to  be  changed 
every  20  years.  None  of  us  would  dare  go 
quite  that  far.  but  his  theory  was  that  gen- 
erations and  problems  change.  In  that  letter 
he  said  that  no  live  generation  ought  to  be 
bound  by  any  dead  generation.  That  was 
radical  when  he  said  it;  and  because  he  gave 
expression  to  such  views  he  was  called  a  dem- 
agogue by  those  who  did  not  endorse  his 
theory.  We  would  not  go  that  far.  The  Idea 
behind  the  statement  was  that  governments 
must  grow,  laws  must  grow,  their  Interpreta- 
tions must  grow,  and  the  obligation  of  gov- 
ernment to  society  must  grow  and  develop. 
No  man  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  has 
given  more  of  his  energy,  thought,  and  char- 
acter to  the  growth  of  government  than  has 
Senator  George  Norris. 

Senator,  we  do  not  have  to  stand  here  and 
tell  you  what  we  think  of  you.  You  know 
what  we  think  of  you.  I  may  quote  here  a 
sentence  which  Elbert  Hubbard  wrote  Just  be- 
fore he  went  down  to  his  tragic  death  on  the 
Lusitania.    Elbert  Hubbard  said: 

"A  little  more  patience;  a  little  more  charity 
for  all;  a  little  more  devotion;  a  little  more 
love,  with  less  bowing  down  to  the  past,  and 
a  silent  Ignoring  of  pretended  authority;  a 
brave  looking  forward  to  the  future,  with 
more  faith  In  our  fellows,  and  the  race  will 
be  ripe  for  a  bt:rst  of  light  and  life." 

Senator  Norris.  you  have  been  a  little  more 
patient  than  most  of  us  who  have  wanted  to 
move  forward  sometimes  faster  than  the  peo- 
ple were  ready  to  travel.  You  have  had  a 
little  more  charity  for  all  than  many  of  us, 
If  not  most  of  us.  You  have  had  a  little  more 
devotion  to  the  liberal  and  progressive  Ideal 
than  any  of  us.  You  have  a  little  more  love. 
You  have  bowed  down  less  to  the  past.  You 
have  been  silent  scmetimes  in  Ignoring  pre- 
tended authority.  You  have  looked  bravely 
forward  to  the  future,  with  faith  In  your 
fellow  men;  and  because  of  this  and  your 
contribution  to  this  great  cause,  your  race, 
our  race — all  races — are  tonight  riper  for  a 
burst  of  light  and  of  life. 

Mr.  Justice  Black.  Before  making  the  next 
Introduction,  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  me.  In  behalf  of  Senator  Guffey.  to  ex- 
press to  the  representatives  of  other  coun- 
tries who  are  here  our  appreciation  for  their 
presence.  We  believe — and  I  am  sure  that 
this  belief  Is  not  mine  alone — that  you  have 
come  to  witness  a  tribute  to  one  who  repre- 
sents the  best  type  of  citizenship  that  our 
civilization,  our  way  of  life  in  this  land,  can 
produce. 

Before  Introducing  the  next  speaker  I  wish 
to  supplement  what  I  said  in  my  opening  re- 
marks about  Alabama  in  1927.  This  is  1942. 
Times  have  changed.  I  recall  very  vividly  the 
speech  of  Senator  Norris  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  my  first  term,  tn  whicl  he  pic- 
tured the  advantages  which  could  come  to 
the  South  from  the  development  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  I  remember  what  he  said  about 
flood  control  and  about  relieving  Chatta- 
nooga and  oth'r  cities  along  the  rl  er,  as  well 
as  rural  nrcas,  from  the  damages  which  had 
been  coming  from  the  ravages  of  floods.  At 
that  time  he  pictured  what  would  happen 
when  that  mighty  stream  hould  be  har- 
nessed, when  its  overflow  would  be  controlled 
and  It  was  open  to  such  navigation  as  might 
be  useful  to  the  people.  Particularly  do  I 
recall  that  part  of  his  speech  which  at  that 
early  date  seemed  pure  Imagery.    He  pictured 


the  time  when,  by  reason  of  the  distribution 
cf  electricity  at  cheap  rates,  the  women  of 
the  South  would  be  relieved  from  the  bur- 
dens of  the  family  washtub  and  their  kitchens 
would  have  the  benefits  which  would  come 
from  electriC  current. 

Six  years  ago  I  was  In  a  country  home  in 
Alabama  close  to  the  Tennessee  River.  It  was 
the  home  of  a  farmer,  where  everything  that 
electricity  could  do  was  done  by  electricity. 
The  family  washing  was  dene  by  electricity. 
Water  was  drawn  from  the  well  by  electricity. 
The  cooking  was  done  by  electricity.  I  was 
amazed  when  told  by  the  owner  of  that  farm 
the  small  monthly  rate  which  he  paid  for  the 
current  which  supplied  the  home.  I  recalled 
the  picture  which  had  been  painted  by  Sen- 
ator Norris  on  the  occasion  when  he  foresaw 
the  advantages  which  would  come  to  my  peo- 
ple as  a  result  of  the  fight  which  he  was  then 
making. 

Tliose  advantages  did  come.  They  are 
there.  If  there  ever  was  a  time — and  there 
was  such  a  time — when  the  name  of  Senator 
Norris  was  not  spoken  of  with  peculiar  favor 
In  the  State  of  Alabama  that  time  has 
passed.  I  believe  there  Is  no  State  among  all 
the  48  States  In  which  there  would  be  a  more 
nearly  unanimous  sentiment  expre.ssed 
against  his  withdrawal  from  public  life  than 
in  the  State  of  Alabama 

Of  course,  we  do  not  want  him  to  with- 
draw from  public  life.  We  know  that 
McCook  is  calling  him.  However,  he  can  go 
to  McCook  when  he  becomes  old  enough  to 
retire.  (Laughter.)  When  he  reaches  the 
age  of  95,  perhaps  It  would  be  all  right  for 
him  to  go  back  there.  The  people  of  the 
country  are  not  yet  willing  to  lose  his  serv- 
ices; and  as  one  citizen  of  this  Nation  I  wish 
to  express  the  sincere  hope  that  he  will  not 
find  the  lure  of  McCook  so  overpowering  that 
he  will  permit  himself  to  depart  from  public 
service.  We  need  him.  We  must  have  him. 
[Applause.) 

If  he  comes  to  the  Tennessee  Valley,  where 
he  probably  will  come,  at  least  for  a  visit.  If 
not  for  permanent  residence,  he  will  And  that 
the  people  of  that  State  still  read  a  book 
which  says  that  "a  good  name  Is  rather  t6  be 
chosen  than  great  riches,  and  loving  favor 
rather  than  silver  and  gold"  He  has  that 
name  In  Alabama  today.  The  people  of  Ala- 
bama love  him  as  we  love  him.  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  that  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate In  the  history  of  this  Nation  than 
for  the  man  who  dreamed  the  dream  and 
saw  the  vision  long  before  It  came  Into  reality 
to  sit  down  and  watch  the  splendor  of  that 
dream  come  true. 

If  I  were  to  introduce  the  President  of  the 
United  States  I  should  do  so  with  these 
words:  "The  President  of  the  United  States." 
Such  a  brief  Intrcductlon.  In  my  Judgment.  Is 
always  Imperatively  called  for  when  one  in- 
trcduces  a  man  who  equals  in  stature  the 
type  of  man  who  is  tlie  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Gentleman,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
[Applause] 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

Senator  Norris.  Mr.  Toastmaster  and  dis- 
tinguished guests.  I  know  that  you  will  not 
expect  of  me  on  this  occasion  a  proper  expres- 
sion of  my  sentiments  and  my  thanks  to  you, 
not  only  for  this  meeting,  not  only  to  the 
man  who  made  It  possible,  but  for  the  many 
kind  words  which  have  been  said  in  reference 
to  myself.  If  you  are  expecting  such  an  ex- 
pression you  are  bound  to  be  disappointed. 
I  can  only  say  to  you  that  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  I  feel  deeply  grateful  for  thig 
testimonial  in  my  behalf. 

When  Senator  Barkltt  was  speaking,  and 
particularly  when  he  was  quoting  Thomni 
Jefferson,  I  was  reminded  that,  after  all.  In 
these  terrible  days  of  distress,  when  the  life 
of  our  civilization  seems  to  be  suspended 
almost  by  a  thread,  nations  are  all  composed 
of  Individuals,  and  in  the  aggregate  a  nation 
represents  only  those  Individual?     TLe  ic-  t- 
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cf  man  for  his  tellow  man,  \1  carried  to  is 
logical  conclusion,  will  bring  ppace  and  haj  - 
plness  to  the  nations  which  represent  tt  e 
individuals  uh3  compose  them. 

The  wo.'-di  of  a  great  American  poet  exprc! s 
my  idea.     He  said: 

"Will  death  so  change  me  that  I  shall  s  t 
among  the  lazy  saints,  turning  a  deaf  ear  ;o 
the  sore  complaints  of  souls  that  suffer?  M«  - 
thinks — God  pardon  if  the  thought  be  sm-- 
that  a  world  of  pain  were  better  if  therein 
one's  heart  might  still  be  human,  and  tie 
desires  of  human  pity  drop  on  lis  fires  sonre 
cooling  tear?  ' 

After  all,  it  Is  the  love  we  have  for  ov  r 
fellow  man  that  causes  us  to  wish  and  hope 
that  nations  may  be  controlled  by  that  lev  (. 
Our .^of ef aihers  .said,  in  the  Declaration  cf 
Indepeudrnce.  that  the  object  of  life  is  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The  man  who  is  happy 
only  when  he  thmfcs  of  gains  and  disregarcs 
the  siifferuigs  of  millions  of  others  Just  as 
-»  good  as  he  is.  has  not  yet  learned  the  divine 
lesson  which  was  taught  centuries  ago  by 
the  lowly  Nazarene.  In  our  own  country  we 
now  have  some  difllcult  lessons  to  lean. 
Powerful  influences  are  blockading  the  roa  1 
to  human  progress. 

I  think  we  can  take  a  lesson  from  what  is 
going  on  in  Great  Britain.    Seme  of  our  peopl  • 
do  not  like  Great  Britain.     It  seems  to  m; 
that  some  of  our  people  are  not  as  enthusi  ■ 
asiic  about  winning  this  war  as  they  ough : 
to  be.  because  they  hate  Great  Britain;   ye; 
she  has  started  out  with  a  program  to  brini : 
more   happiness,  more  relief,  and  more  en  • 
Joyment    to    the    common    man    when    thi> 
World  War  is  over  than  has  ever  been  givei. 
to  any  people  of  the  world.     Let  me  say.  ii. 
the    presence    of    the   Ambassador   of    Grea . 
Britain,    who    honors    us    tonight    with    hi; 
presence,  that  the  suffering  undergone  by  th( 
people  of  England  has  changed  for  the  bettei 
the  hearts  and  scuLb  of  the  English  people 
I  think  they  are  ahead  of  us.     We  shall  hav( 
to  travel  at  a  rapid  rate  if  we  are  to  keep  uj 
with  the  program  which  she  has  outlined. 

In  the  dark  days  of  the  war  after  Dunkerque 
when    Hitler    was    successful,    when    Franc< 
had  fallen,  when  Great  Britain  had  been  de 
feated,  and  she  had  taken  the  remnants  o 
her  Army  from  Dunkerque  across  the  Chan 
nel,  she  had   no  resources  comparable  witl, 
those   of   the   enemy.     She   went    through   u 
period  of   destruction,   agony,   and   sufferini; 
never  before  known  in  all  the  history  of  thi' 
world.     The  millionaiie  and  the  pauper  wen  ; 
together  down  into  the  boweli  of  the  earth  u> 
seek    common    safety    from    the   destructivii 
bombs  which  were  falling  on  the  great  me 
tropclis  of  the  world 

There     was    an     aristocracy     In    England. 
There   was  a   gulf   between   that  aristocrac  ' 
and  the  laboring  man.     Perhaps  neither  bid  ; 
saw  i;  in  its  full  light  and  in  its  tn.:e  aspect, 
but    down    in    the    earth,   where    they    wem 
diiven  to  save  their  own  lives,  the  million- 
aire went  with  the  laboring  man.     They  sav 
each    other's    troubles.     The    laboring    mar 
realized,  as  he  had  never  realized  before,  thu 
viewpoint  of  the  rich  man.     The  rich  man 
c'own    there,   suffering    with   his   fellowman, 
when  death  and  destruction  were  all  arounc 
tiem.  looked  at  the  picture  through  differen 
eyes  than  he  had  ever  looked  through  lief  ore 
He  saw  the  trials  «.nd  troubles  of  the  laborins 
man.     Ke  saw  thai  the  pauper  and  the  rici 
man  were  just  the  same  in  that  hcur  wher 
they  both  sought  safely.     There  was  no  dif 
ference      The  heart   of  one  beat   in   unisor 
with  the  heart  of  the  other.     The  rich  mn^ 
realized   then    that    with   all   his   wealth    :  1 
could    not    buy   safety.     He    could    not   pur] 
chase  anything  that  Jie  laboring  man  roulcj 
cot  get  without  price      He  realized  then  th.\l 
they  were  both  ci.  the  same  level  and  that! 
ater    all.    men    are   about    'he    same.     Ti\   \ 
suffer  from  the  some  attacks,  whatever  the , 
may     be.     Pain     comes     to     them     equally 
whether   they   be   paupers  or  men   cf   great 
wealth.    Jhe    rich    man    realized    that    tlH 
laboring    men    by    hij    5:de    w..^    ;...s    eq  . 
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There  was  no  difference  between  them.  They 
had  come  to  a  point  where  absolute  equality 
preva  iled . 

Do  not  tell  me  that  that  lesson  is  going 
to  be  forgotten  when  this  World  War  is  over. 
Do  not  tell  me  that  the  spirit  of  equality 
that  was  borh  in  the  agony  of  the  awfu' 
trials  through  which  her  people  passed  had 
not  something  to  do  with  the  new  program 
which  Great  Britain  has  already  announced 
she  will  pursue  when  the  war  is  over,  when 
things  that  were  never  thought  of  before  are 
going  to  become  part  of  the  Government. 

We  shall  have  to  travel  rapidly  if  we  are 
to  keep  up  with  Great  Britain.  We  have  not 
gone  through  that  agony  and  suffering.  We 
have  not  seen  our  children  and  cur  wives 
torn  to  shreds  by  bombs  dropped  by  treach- 
erous enemies.  We  have  not  experienced 
that — and,  God  help  us.  may  we  never  have 
to  experience  it.  But  it  has  taught  a  lesson 
in  England.  If  we  come  to  realize  what  it 
n.eans.  it  will  teach  the  same  lesson  here. 
It  will  teach  the  same  lesson  all  over  the 
world. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  The 
president  of  that  great  organization  of  com- 
bined wealth  in  his  speech  said,  in  substance: 
"We  are  not  fighting  this  war  to  give  milk 
to  Hottentot  babies  or  to  build  on  the 
Danube  another  Tennessee  Valley  Authority." 
How  shallow-minded!  How  far  from  the 
truth  he  was!  How  blind  he  was  to  world 
conditions  which  exi.st!  He  wants  to  fight 
the  war  so  tha»  he  will  get  more  money  and 
so  that  the  selfish  idea  of  wealth  will  prevail. 
If  that  is  to  be  the  result  then  we  shall  have 
fought  this  war  in  vain.  If  out  of  it  all  we 
cannot  get  a  peace  that  will  bring  men  of 
opposite  extremes  nearer  together  where  they 
can  combine  their  efforts  toward  a  common 
end.  the  happiness  of  all  peoples,  then  we 
had  better  surrender  tonight  to  Hitler  and 
Japan. 

When  we  meet  around  the  peace  table  with 
our  allies  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  the 
peace,  we  shall  have  to  compromise,  of  course, 
among  ourselves  in  order  to  get  a  peace  that 
will  bring  equality  between  Individuals  and 
equal  opportunity  to  live  without  fear  of 
destruction  tomorrow.  If  we  want  that  kind 
of  a  peace,  we  must  say  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  "We  will  throw  your 
proposition  out  the  window.  You  have  not 
suggested  anything  that  will  bring  a  perma- 
nent peace.  A  temporary  peace  is  not  worth 
the  effort  which  we  and  our  allies  have  put 
forth  to  win  the  victory." 

The  peace  must  be  permanent;  and  if  it  is 
to  be  permanent,  happiness  and  joy  to  the 
individual  homes  and  firesides  of  the  civil- 
ized world  must  be  increased.  The  peace 
must  be  permanent,  or  another  war  will  fol- 
low this  one;  and,  God  knows,  and  we  know, 
that  civilization  could  not  go  through  an- 
other conflagration  of  this  kind. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  permanent  peace,  we 
must  make  a  peace  in  behalf  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  who  are  yet  unborn,  every 
one  of  whom  is  absolutely  innocent  of  any 
of  the  crimes  which  have  brought  on  this 
war  That  statement  applies  to  our  enemies 
as  well  as  to  our  friends.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  peace  which  will  only  divide  up  the  world, 
and  let  every  nation  continue  to  build  arma- 
ments for  the  destruction  of  human  life,  we 
shall  have  gained  nothing  from  our  experi- 
ence, nothing  from  the  agony  and  suffering 
which  the  civilized  world  ha3  endured.  If  we 
nre  to  make  a  permanent  peace  for  unborn 
neratlons — and  we  must  do  that  if  it  is  to 
ue  permanent — it  will  not  be  made  for  the 
benefit  cf  our  conquered  enemies  who  will 
have  surrendered  and  w;U  have  been  dis- 
armed, and  whose  representatives  will  sit  on 
■9  opposite  side  of  the  table.  They  are  net 
..e  men  for  whom  we  shall  make  the  peace. 
We  shill  not  make  the  peace  for  ourselves, 
but  we  shall  make  a  permanent  peace  icr  the 
people  who  will  inhabit  this  world  when  we 
..re    ^   ;  -      We    must  iiave   that   kind   of    a 


peace  or  our  victory  will  be  a  failure.  V/e 
must  have  that  kind  of  a  peace  or  all  our 
sufferings  will  have  been  in  vain.  Unless  we 
have  that  kind  of  a  peace  every  soldier  from 
America,  or  from  any  of  our  allies,  who  givps 
up  his  life  to  destroy  the  enemy  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  will  have  been  sacrificed 
in  vain,  without  any  reward. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  should  realize,  from 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  war 
so  far,  that  we  mu?t  have  a  new  world,  a  new 
civilization,  in  order  to  make  any  success  out 
of  cur  victory. 

Tlicre  must  be  a  permanent  peace,  in 
which  the  Individual,  as  well  as  nations  all 
over  the  civilized  world,  will  have  the  right 
to  enjoy  happiness  and  be  free  from  the 
fear  of  poverty,  death,  and  destruction,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  They  must  be  free 
from  misfortunes  which  they  have  had  no 
hand  in  bringing  about.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  man  who  does  not  realize  that 
clearly  does  not  comprehend  the  present  situ- 
ation of  the  world. 

Everyone  has  something  to  do.  First  we 
must  clean  cur  own  hearts  of  revenge  when 
we  make  the  peace.  We  must  realize  that  the 
men  who  will  sign  the  treaty  will  not  in 
reality  be  the  beneficiaries  of  it.  and  that 
the  beneficiaries  of  it,  no  matter  wha»-  side 
they  may  be  on.  are  Innocent  of  any  wrong- 
doing. It  will  be  a  great  sacrifice.  perhap.«, 
to  get  into  that  attitude.  We  must  make 
that  sacrifice. 

We  shall  have  to  conquer  many  enemies  hi 
our  midst.  They  may  be  in  the  form  of  great 
political  or  financial  powers.  We  shall  have 
to  fight  them  and  conquer  them  before  we 
can  get  that  kind  of  a  peace.  We  shall  have 
to  fight  such  enemies  in  Congress.  We  shall 
have  to  fight  them  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
B.^RKLEY.  I  feel  very  deeply  that  many  of 
our  own  people,  with  honest  Intentions  per- 
haps, but  with  erroneous  ideas  of  what  the 
peace  must  be  if  it  Is  to  be  permanent,  mast 
be  shown  the  error  of  their  ways. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  Government  should 
not  be  criticized.  Constructive  criticism  Is 
good  lor  the  person  who  Is  criticized,  as  well 
as  for  the  person  who  makes  the  criticism. 
However,  the  man  who  wants  to  make  money 
out  of  this  war — the  man  who  wants  to  get 
political  power  out  of  this  /ar — is  an  enemy 
to  a  real  lasting  peace      (Applause.) 

Those  are  the  enemies  in  our  country  with 
which  we  shall  have  to  contend,  even  to  a 
greater  degree  than  they  will  have  to  be  con- 
tended with  in  other  countries.  We  have 
not  tasted  the  agony  which  China  has  tasted. 
We  have  not  suffered  the  agony  which  Russia 
has  suffered.  We  have  not  seen  our  homes 
destroyed  and  everything  laid  waste,  as  Eng- 
land has  seen  It. 

It  has  been  a  bitter  lesson,  and  I  believe 
that  other  nations  are  perhaps  better  pre- 
pared than  we  are  to  make  a  peace  which  will 
bring  permanent  Joy  and  happiness  to  all  the 
civilized  world.  We  shall  perhaps  have  a 
greater  contest  to  keep  those  with  the  wrong 
aims  from  getting  control  of  our  Govern- 
ment than  will  be  true  of  any  of  our  allies  In 
this  war.  We  shall  be  called  upon  to  wage 
a  bitter  contest  to  see  that  the  Improve- 
ments which  we  have  made  domestically  are 
not  lost  by  letting  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment pass  Into  hands  which  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  what  we  have  accomplished. 

When  the  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation cf  Manufacturers  says  that  we  are  not 
f  ghting  this  war  to  build  another  Tennessee; 
Valley  Authority  on  the  Danube  he  casts  a 
Elur  upon  our  efforts.  He  ciists  a  slur  upon 
one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  In  th;3 
world  when  he  refers  to  the  Teianessee  Valley 
Authority  In  such  language.  Yes;  there  ought 
to  be  a  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  on  the 
Danube.  If  they  will  follow  our  model,  there 
will  be  cne  We  will  not  build  it,  but  the 
people  there  will  build  It. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion about  the  Tennessee  Va;i3y  Authority, 
because  I  do  not  recognize  any  periods  wben 


I  get  started  on  that  subject.  [Laughter. 1 
However,  let  me  say  that  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  which  has  been  condemned  as 
visionary  and  socialistic,  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing monuments  of  this  administration. 
Those  who  would  attempt  to  destroy  it  would 
take  aw:'y  from  our  people  the  comfort  and 
happiness  which  will  come  to  us  if  we  will 
only  take  care  of  our  natural  resources  which 
God  has  given  us. 

That  Is  all  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Is.  It  merely  utilizes  for  the  benefit  of  man — 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us — the  proper  con- 
servation of  nature's  resources.  They  ought 
to  belong  to  all  the  people  instead  of  to  a  few. 
It  is  because  of  the  few,  powerful  as  they  are 
and  influential  as  they  are  in  elections,  from 
road  overseer  to  President,  that  we  have  had 
this  constant  struggle  In  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources. 

When  we  got  into  this  war  one  of  the  first 
things  we  turned  to  was  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  All  of  us.  Including  the  previous 
enemies  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
turned  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  lor 
relief,  and  did  not  come  away  empty  handed. 
If  It  had  not  been  for  the  power  development 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  utilizing  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country,  we  should  not  be  where  we 
now  are.  We  would  still  be  suffering  defeats; 
but  because  we  had  partially  developed  vast 
resources  our  Government  had  a  sustaining 
hand  which  has  brought  victory  instead  of 
defeat. 

So  I  hope  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  will  realize  that  while  we  may 
not  be  expected  to  build  a  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  on  the  Danube  we  ought  to  build 
one  on  the  Missouri  River  and  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  We  ought  to  build  one  In 
Arkansas.  We  ought  to  take  advantage  of 
all  the  water  which  flows  from  the  moun- 
tains down  to  the  sea,  the  power  from  which, 
if  properly  developed,  would  bring  happiness 
to  the  American  people,  without  enriching 
those  who  do  not  labor  but  only  reap  a  re- 
ward from  the  labor  of  others. 

That  is  going  to  be  the  contest.  It  must 
l>e  maintained  if  we  are  to  secure  the  proper 
peace  for  the  world,  if  we  are  to  have  a  world 
in  which  wars  will  in  time  be  forgotten.  The 
resources  which  God  has  given  to  man  should 
be  developed  by  man  for  the  benefit  of  man, 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  been 
doing  that  work. 

Do  you  happen  to  know,  gentlemen,  that 
right  now,  while  we  are  meeting  here,  there 
are  scores  of  engineers  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  world  scattered  up  and  down  the 
Tennessee  Valley?  There  are  engineers  there 
from  South  America  and  from  China.  When 
the  war  is  over  and  engineers  can  come  from 
countries  which  are  now  under  the  heel  of 
TTitler's  cruel  dominion,  they  will  come. 

Why  do  they  come?  It  is  because  we  have 
started  something  there  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  had  never  been  undertaken  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  In  a  nutshell,  it  Is  to 
develop  a  stream.  The  same  thing  can  be 
applied  to  every  stream  that  comes  down 
from  the  mountains  We  have  endeavored. 
In  a  scientific  way,  to  develop  the  system  as  a 
whole.  The  Tennesse  Valley  Authority  Act 
itself  provides  that  that  shall  be  done.  First 
on  the  list,  the  act  provides  that  the  de- 
velopment shall  be  witl  the  purpose  and  in- 
tent of  obtaining  a  maximum  amount  of  flood 
control.  That  principle  has  governed  the 
placing  of  every  dam  in  the  system. 

Secondly,  it  is  developed  with  the  idea  of 
obtaining  the  maximum  amount  of  naviga- 
tion; and,  third,  it  Is  developed  so  as  to  ob- 
tain the  maximum  amount  of  electric  power 
consistent  with  the  maximum  amount  of 
flood  control  and  navigation.  The  power 
which  Is  created  Is  third  on  the  list.  It  Is 
only  an  Incident.  It  is  only  a  bjrproduct  of 
the  development  of  flood  control. 

The  development  of  the  Tennessee  River 
Is  now  nearlng  completion,  and  the  flow  of 
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the  river  will  be  practically  constant  the  year 
round.  The  water  will  be  held  back  by  huge 
dams,  which  store  the  water  in  times  of  ex- 
cess flow  and  release  it  when  the  river  is  low 
so  that  navigaticn  may  continue.  The  same 
dam  which  prevents  damage  by  flood  makes 
the  river  navigable  at  seasons  of  low  water 
and  produces  power.  Our  enemies  fought 
that  development.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority has  attracted  the  attention  of  engi- 
neers all  over  the  civilized  world.  Tliey  are 
coming  here  to  learn  the  lessons  which  it 
teaches;  and  if  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  should  move  over  to  the 
Danube,  the  time  will  come  when  they  will 
be  confronted  with  the  same  flght  over  there. 
[Applause.] 

Such  projects  ought  to  be  developed  every- 
where. Any  person,  regardless  of  his  politi- 
cal or  financial  power,  who  is  interested  in 
the  upbuilding  of  humanity  and  the  welfare 
oi  the  laboring  man,  and  who  wants  to  put 
all  men  on  an  equal  ba.sis.  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, cannot  conscientiously  oppose  that  kind 
of  development. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  in  order  to  have  a  satis- 
factory condition  in  the  world,  we  must  have 
a  world  peace  In  which  no  grief  shall  gnaw 
a  heart,  and  never  shall  a  tender  tie  be 
broken,  and  the  eternal  change  that  waits 
on  growth  and  action  shall  proceed  with  ever- 
lasting accord,  hand  in  hand.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Justice  Black.  Senator  Guffey  asks  me 
to  express  his  appreciation  to  all  who  have 
come  here  tonight.  Let  me  say  this  closing 
word:  To  me,  the  remarks  of  Senator  Norris 
and  the  expression  which  has  come  from  his 
heart  give  a  new  meaning  to  an  old  truth: 
"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart." 

Tills  meeting  is  now  adjourned. 

[Prolonged  applause,  the  guests  rising.) 


Ad 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M,D!RK.SLN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  14,  1942 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
b.  the  Honorable  George  H.  Bender, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  before 
the  Committee  for  a  Jewish  Ai-my  of 
Stateless  and  Palestinian  Jews,  at  the 
Knickerbocker  Hotel,  at  Chicago,  111.,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  December  16,  1942: 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy,  in- 
deed, to  be  present  with  you  this  evening. 
The  news  of  the  day  is  joyous  and  heartening 
to  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world. 
We  sense  at  last  a  turn  in  the  tide.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  war  religious  men  and 
women  of  every  creed  have  instinctively  be- 
lieved that  Hitler  could  not  conquer.  We 
have  never  for  a  moment  doubted  the  Inter- 
vention of  God  to  crush  this  monster  of  de- 
struction. Today  the  end  is  not  yet  clearly  in 
sight,  but  there  is  a  glimpse  of  light  off  in  the 
horizon,  a  light  that  will  grow  brighter  day  by 
day  until  the  sun  rises  once  more  upon  a 
world  at  peace. 

We  have  many  undertakings  to  perform  be- 
fore that  day  arrives.  As  members  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith,  you  have  complex  problems  to  solve. 
As  a  member  of  the  Christian  faith,  I  have  a 
solemn  obligation  to  help  you  solve  them. 

All  of  us  remember  the  thirty-seventh  chap- 
ter of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,    The  young  prophet 


Is  standing  alone  and  frightened  In  the  midst 
of  a  valley  of  bones  Bewildered,  he  looks 
around  him  and  suddenly  he  hears  the  voice 
of  God  speaking  to  him,  "Can  these  tones 
stand?  Can  these  dry  limbs  arise?  Can  IIM 
be  breathed  into  them  once  more?"  And 
while  the  prophet  stands  pondering  these 
questions  the  valley  is  suddenly  filled  with 
the  rustle  of  a  great  wind  The  diy  bones  are 
joined  together.  Flesh  and  muscle  cover 
them,  and  behold,  In  a  moment,  the  valley 
that  was  full  of  death  became  a  valley  vibrant 
with  life 

Tonight  In  this  great  city  and  in  other 
cities  throughout  the  land,  men  and  women 
of  every  faith  and  creed  are  living  in  Ezeklel's 
valley.  We  meet  to  think  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  mankind,  spiritually  and  physically. 
Since  1914  we  have  watched  the  peoples  of 
Europe  torn  asunder,  driven  to  bitter  ha- 
treds. Out  of  those  hates  have  been  born 
fears.  Out  of  those  fears  has  been  Iwrn 
death.  And  In  these  days  of  war,  Europe  and 
Asia  have  become  vast  charnel  houses.  In- 
nocent men  and  women  have  been  destroyed 
ruthlessly,  their  homes  blasted  from  the  lace 
of  the  earth,  their  farms  devastated,  their 
families  torn  apart.  It  is  a  picture  of  black 
despair.  It  is  truly  Ezekiels  valley  of  bones 
once  more.  It  is  truly  a  valley  of  death.  But 
In  this  picture  of  dark  destruction,  we  must 
remember  the  prophet's  answer.  We  must 
remind  the  world  that  the  bones  of  deatli 
can    still    be    recalled    to   life. 

Here  tonight  we  know  with  the  certainty 
of  all  right-thinking  men  and  women  that 
In  the  struggle  of  light  and  darkness,  light 
must  always  prevail.  This  is  a  meeting  spon- 
sored by  the  Committee  for  a  Jewish  Army 
of  Stateless  and  Palestinian  Jews.  What 
meanings  these  words  convey.  Stateless  men 
and  women,  people  without  a  country, 
children  without  a  home.  Can  there  be  mea 
and  women  in  this  twentieth  century  who 
have  no  place  to  call  their  own?  What  mon- 
strous crime  against  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation does  such  a  term  represent? 

We  In  America  know  the  meaning  of  these 
words  For  our  people,  whether  they  cama 
In  1620  or  1900.  came  to  this  land  because 
they  could  not  find  the  freedom  and  justice 
which  they  demanded  across  the  seas.  They 
came  to  thL<!  continent  driven  by  many 
forces — physical  oppression,  religious  perse- 
cution, discrimination.  All  these  words  are 
all  too  familiar  to  the  Jewish  people  of  the 
world 

It  is  a  dark  and  desolate  picture  our  world 
presents.  But  in  the.«e  days  of  December 
1942,  the  atmosphere  is  clearing.  Today  we 
know  where  we  stand.  Christians  and  Jews 
alike  have  discovered  the  meaning  of  Europe's 
wars  We  have  found  the  key  to  human 
suffering  in  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament. 
When  God  called  upon  Cain  to  ask,  "Where 
is  Abel  thy  brother?",  Cain  replied:  "Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?" 

Today  we  know  the  true  answer  to  this 
question.  It  must  be  a  thundering  "Yes!" 
We  must  know  today  that  all  of  us  are  our 
brothers'  keepers,  that  there  are  no  longer 
Islands  where  men  may  huddle  together, 
forgetful  of  the  world  outside  We  who  are 
Christians  know  that  the  fate  of  our  brother 
men.  whether  they  be  members  cf  the  Jew- 
ish faith,  whether  they  be  Hindus,  whether 
they  be  Mohammedans,  whatever  may  be 
their  creed,  must  be  one  fate. 

The  English  poet.  John  E)onne,  expressed 
it  beautifully  when  he  wrote  these  words; 

"No  man  is  an  Island  entire  of  Itself; 
Every  man  is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part 

of  the  mainland. 
If  a  clod  be  washed  away  by  the  sea,  Europe 

is  the  less; 
Any  man's  death  diminishes  me,  because  I 

am  involved  in  mankind. 
And  therefore  never  send  to  know  for  wlk}n^ 

the  bell  tolls; 
It  tolls  for  thee." 
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w.  vo  still  a  long  way  to  go.  t;'  w*»  arc 
ni..-vir.2  on  the  road  to  Intercciii 
friendships.  In  this  new  solidarity  >:: 
pies  throughout  the  world  •^'  ■"•  recognu- 
many  new  truths.  And  am  ;  ^  Tiese  tru 
is  this:  Throughout  its  history,  the  Jew 
people  has  been  the  conscience  of  mankii. 
In  the  persecutions  of  the  Middle  Age?.  i;i 
the  discnminatton  of  modern  times,  ther; 
have  been  some  among  you  who  seemed  will 
ing  to  sell  their  birthright  lor  a  me^s  cf 
poitage.  Some  were  willing  to  trade  the  hi 
torlc  insistence  of  their  people  upon  Justic( 
equality,  and  freedom  for  tiie  sake  of  tem- 
porary acceptance 

Today  all  this  pretense  has  been  cut  awai 
Today  we  know  that  the  prophetic  messacp 
of  Amos  and  Isaiah,  of  Hosea  and  Micah.  wi 
not   be  stilled.     We  stand   at  a   moment 
world  history  when  decisions  must  be  madt 
which   will   determine   the   course   of   even! 
lor  many  generations  ahead.     Either  we  sha 
succeed  In  bu'lding  a  lasting  foundation  '■ 
peace  or  we  shall  piimge  ourselves  once  ni 
into  the  abyss  of  darkness 

In  your  struggle  the  Jew.sh  people  has  di 
V€lcped  an  instinct  for  the  right.  Perhaps 
was  born  out  of  your  sorrows.  Perhaps  it  w 
kindled  out  of  the  fires  of  the  Inquisitio 
Perhaps  it  comes  from  the  poetry  of  yo*r 
prayer  book  But  whatever  its  source  ve 
knew  that  your  people  stand  as  a  symbol. 
You  stand  on  the  level  of  civilization  oi  ar  y 
given  period  When  tolerance  and  friendsh  p 
have  been  offered  to  you  these  eras  have  ra:s«d 
mankind  to  a  higher  level  When  oppress ic  n 
and  slaughter  have  been  your  fate  clviiizaticin 
has  sunk  to  barbaric  levcis 

Tliese  are  the  factors  cf  world  history  whi.  !i 
the  Jewish  j)eop!e  know  as  a  group.  But  ;a 
this  twentieth  century  there  have  arisen  nejv 
challenges  which  all  of  us  muf-t  recogni 
Today  the  world  is  faced  with  a  major  cr:s; 
To  meet  that  crisis  we  huve  marshaled  tl  e 
strength  of  the  United  Nations.  These  ni. 
tioDs  which  have  resisted  successfully  will  1  e 
glorified  on  the  pages  of  histoiy  Those  ^^hl(h 
have  collapsed  beneath  the  weight  ol  t^e 
aggressor  will  be  resurrected 

But  in  th:s  moment  of  world  history  thete 
Is  a  grave  danger,  the  danger  that  mnny  com 
promises  will  once  more  bt'  attempted  by  a 
V  s'    !  eary  world      When  this  peace  comes    :o 
c-    A :. Lten  the  peoples  of  every  country.  vi> 
t.:,rs  as  well  as  vanquished,  may  be  exhausiep. 
They  will  be  tired  of  fighting.     They  will 
Interested  in  a  peace  at  any  price     They  mi 
forget  the  ideals  for  wh:ch  thty  fought 

It  is  your  Job  to  prevent  the  world  frojn 
forgetting  these   Ideals. 

In  Palestine  today  there  live  half  a  mill 
Jewish  men  and  women  and  children.  Tho 
immigrants  range  from  penniless  refuge 
who  have  fled  to  Palestine  from  the  scou: 
of  war  to  Nobel  prize  winners.  In  a  quarter 
of  a  century  you  have  turned  a  primill 'C 
country  into  a  land  flowing  with  milk  ar 
honey.  Farm  communities  have  been  e«ta 
lished  on  hillsides  that  produced  nothing 
but  weeds  for  2.000  yesrs.  You  have  raised 
Tel  Aviv  from  a  shifting  sand  dune  to 
community  of  175.000  men  and  women  Hcfe 
pitals.  schools,  universities,  huge  indusiriil 
enterprls«'s,  are  a  monument  to  your  resell 
tion.  To  those  who  said  that  Palestine  ecu  d 
not  be.  ycu  have  answered  not  with  wortls  b  it 
with  deeds  Today  your  homeland  stands  is 
a  combination  cf  resolute,  stern  comni(in 
sen.se  mingled  with  the  poetry  from  whlih 
It  took  its  inspiration. 

These  are  great  achievements.    They  mt^t 
be  defended  If  they  are  to  endure 

Today  we  have   among  us  practical   po 
ticians    who    are    talking    at>out    "obstacle! 
The  British  Government  has  not  troubled 
distinguish  between  a  mandate  and  a  color 
It  W.1S  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  Leag 
of  Nations  to  turn  over   Palestine   to 
Britain  for  purposes  cf  imperial  exploitati 
When  the  League  vested  con"  I     r  p^.--': 
to  the  hands  of  the  British,  i'  ci  d   ^     ;:.  •. 
belief  that  the  Balfour  Declaraiion  wcu,a  ; 
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tj-p  t;i  ■=  -;-  :.  which  the  mandate  would  be 
f.:]'-.  •  •»  red  No  one  knows  better  than  you 
i:  Tv  :  .r  ?hort  this  program  has  fallen. 

r  lay  there  are  many  who  raise  again  the 
Ar^iO  question.  Cleverly,  they  are  attempting 
-  ;  undo  the  work  which  you  have  done  In 
Palestine  by  raising  the  ghost  of  Arab  aspi- 
rations. They  purposely  conceal  the  fact  that 
fewer  than  8.000  000  Arabs  live  on  a  quarter 
cf  a  million  square  miles  of  potentially  fer- 
tile soil  in  the  Near  East.  They  conceal  the 
fact  that  present-day  Palestine  has  been 
arbitrarily  split,  that  the  whole  area  of  Trans- 
jordania — three  times  as  large  as  Palestine 
Itself — is  excluded  from  modem  Palestine. 
They  do  not  confess  that  fewer  than  10 
Arabs  live  on  each  square  mile  of  thU  terri- 
tory. 

These  facts  must  not  be  ignored  It  must 
be  your  Job  as  Intelligent  citizens  of  the  new 
world  to  prevent  the  world  from  forgetting 
these  things.  The  world  admires  those  who 
uln,  those  who  fleht  for  their  rights,  those 
who  Insist  upon   recognition. 

The  practical  question  which  you  must 
not  forget  is  this:  What  you  do  today  cannot 
be  erased  tomorrow  What  you  postpone 
until  tomorrow  may  never  be  realized. 
There  is  one  sure  way  In  which  the  Jewish 
people  of  the  world  can  prevent  themselves 
from  becoming  the  forgotten  men  of  the 
post-war  world. 

The  forces  of  hate  and  Hitler  have  an- 
nounced their  determination  to  wipe  out  all 
the  Jews  of  Europe.  Tney  have  declared  war. 
Surely  a  people  has  th»  right  to  defend  itself 
when  it  Is  struck  Surely  an  army  to  meet 
force  with  force  is  not  only  a  necessity,  but 
Justice.  A  Jewish  army  Is  not  a  sentimental 
ideal  today.  It  has  become  a  military  neces- 
Ity  to  keep  a  great  people  alive.  You  should 
be  fighting  as  a  unit  today,  to  win  your  free- 
dom tomorrow. 

Then  when  the  Job  is  accomplished,  fight- 
ing as  a  unit  for  the  homeland  sacredly 
pledged  by  52  nations  to  ycu,  you  can  de- 
mand what  the  world  has  so  frequently  re- 
fused to  grant,  the  reestabllshment  of  a 
Jewish  commonwealth  as  a  member  of  the 
commonwealth   of  all   nations. 

When  this  war  is  over,  literally  millions  of 
men.  women,  and  children  will  furnish  a 
problem  in  stricken  Europe.  The  nations  will 
be  reluctant  to  meet  this  Lssue.  Uprooted 
from  their  homes,  driven  out  of  Poland, 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  France,  and 
Italy,  the  Jewish  pec  pie  will  not  willingly 
return  to  those  who  sc  mercilessly  p>ersecuted 
them  They  will  have  the  right  won  by 
agonizing  suffering  to  say  to  the  world:  "You 
have  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  live  In  the 
countries  cf  our  birth.  Give  us  now  the  right 
to  live  in  the  one  country  *of  our  eterniU 
hope  " 

It  is  your  Job  to  remind  the  world  that  the 
Palestine  of  the  Jewish  people  is  not  a  frag- 
mentary, bisected,  piecemeal  Palestine.  It  Is 
a  Jewish  commonwealth,  stretching  from 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon  In  the  north  to 
the  desert  In  the  south,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  west  across  the  Jordan  to 
the  Arabian  I>?sert.  It  must  be  a  community 
In  which  the  Jewish  people  Is  the  mijority 
people,  ruling  its  destiny  as  the  people  of 
Switzerland,  or  Czechoslovakia,  or  Greece, 
rule  theirs. 

Those  who  raise  the  "practical"'  objections 
are  the  most  Impractical  among  us.  They 
have  been  stirring  up  these  false  Issues  for 
generations,  creating  more  obstacles  than 
thcie  were  before. 

In  this  wartime  the  Jewish  people  must 
assert  Ita  rights  clearly.  This  Is  no  time  to 
tread  softly.  It  Is  no  time  to  suppress  your 
demands  in  '':  ■  h  ;  '-'  ush  manner.  At  the 
end  of  the  P.  :=  w  :  :  War  the  Zionist  dream 
made  its  greate.-r -■  forward      At  the  end 

of  this  war  it  ci -.   ce  and  should  be  trans- 
lated into  realitv 

Palo?' me  t^  the  only  answer  which  the 
Je-.v:-:.  pe  '  .e  'f  the  world  can  accept.  No 
p-    ;        -n  live  a  :. :rm\l  life  without  roots  In 
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the  soil.  You  have  had  vour  spiritual  roots 
in  the  land  of  Palestine  for  5,000  years.  When 
your  temples  were  destroyed,  your  poets  and 
your  scholars  rekindled  your  hope  of  restora- 
tion. Out  of  this  war  we  must  see  that  last- 
ing good  shall  come. 

The  world  must  have  a  rebuilt  Jewish 
homeland  in  Palestine,  where  millions  of  op- 
pressed and  persecuted  may  live  In  peace. 
Such  a  homeland  will  prove  a  source  of  prac- 
tical strength  and  spiritual  regeneration,  not 
only  to  the  Jewish  people  of  the  world  but 
also  to  those  non-Jews  who  have  grown 
callous  and  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  man- 
kind. Let  the  nations  of  the  world  under- 
stand that  by  kindling  anew  this  light  In 
the  Near  East  we  shall  be  blessing,  not  only 
th.jse  who  receive  but  these  who  give.  Let 
them  understand  that  such  a  Jewish  ccm- 
monwealth  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  a  Just, 
free  world.  Then  we  shall  be  bringing  to 
pass  the  prophetic  utterances  of  those  who 
have  made  you  the  bearers  of  Gods  mebsage 
to  all  the  world: 

"Key  Me  Tzlon  Taytsay  Soro 
U-dvar  Adonov  Me  Yerushalaylm.** 
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OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16,  1942 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  problem  of  conserving  gasoline  and 
rubber  has  become  one  of  the  major  fac- 
tors in  the  winning  of  the  war.  Every- 
thing possible  must  be  done  in  tills  di- 
rection. 

I  therefore  present  herewith  a  plan  for 
the  con:>ervation  of  trucks,  gasoline,  rub- 
ber, and  manpower  in  the  distribution  of 
food  throughout  the  city  of  New  York, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Marcel  Martino,  a  lead- 
ing merchant  in  the  Bronx  Terminal 
Market,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Martino  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  following  study.  He  is  an 
exjjert  on  this  subject. 

I  now  call  upon  the  OfiBce  of  Defen-^e 
Transportation  to  look  into  this  plan  for 
the  conservation  of  vital  war  material 
and  manpower.  Immediately  upon  the 
convening  of  the  new  Congress  it  is  my 
intention  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  offered  by  Mr.  Martino  on  those 
who  are  in  authority. 

A  PLAN  FOR  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  TRUCKS. 
GASOLINE,  RUBBEa.  AND  MANPOWEB  IN  THE 
DISTSIEtniON  OF  FOOD  THROCuttOOT  THE  CJl  Y 
OF    NEW    YORK 

In  normal  times,  the  problem  of  feeding  a 
population  of  7,500.000  people  in  New  York 
City  and  an  additional  10,000,000  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area,  is  a  staggering  one.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  this  fcxjd  is  received  and  dis- 
tributed from  only  one  center,  Washington 
Market. 

What  would  happen  to  17.500,000  people  if 
a  disaster  should  disrupt  food  deliveries  in 
this  market? 

Anyone  glancing  at  a  New  York  city  map 
would  at  once  realize  the  grave  danger  of 
Jeopardizing  the  life  and  bealtb  of  such  a 
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vast  population  if  this  situation  continues 
to  be  overlooked  and  no  proper  steps  taken  to 
correct  the  condition.  Food  distribution  in 
Greater  New  York,  the  largest  farm  market 
In  the  world,  is  also  handicapped  by  wasteful 
practices,  unnecessary  services,  and  duplica- 
tions, which  are  costing  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer  millions   of  dollars   yearly. 

The  present  antiquated  system  operates  as 
follows: 

1.  Fruits  and  vegetables  taken  off  of  freight 
cars  are  unloaded  at  the  downtown  piers. 

2.  Then  lorded  on  trucks  for  delivery  to 
receivers  of  Washington  Market. 

3.  And  again  unloaded  in  Washington  Mar- 
ket stores.      ■ 

4.  Finally  from  Washington  Market  stores 
on  to   the  buyers'  trucks. 

These  are  four  distinct  and  very  costly  op- 
erations, wasting  considerable  time  and  labor 
besides  deteriorating  the  quality  of  perish- 
ables. While  these  four  above-mentioned  op- 
erations hamper  proper  distribution  of  food 
In  normul  times — by  increasing  the  cost  to 
the  consumer,  and  decreasing  the  farmers' 
income: — these  factors  and  defects  also  as- 
sume therefore  an  even  greater  importance 
In  the  present  emergency. 

Assuming  that  a  war  worker  In  a  defense 
plant  willfully  commits  a  petty  offense  and 
thereby  causes  the  slowing  up  of  production; 
immediately  this  would  be  charged  as  being 
sabotage  and  the  guilty  party  punished  with 
a  stiff  Jail  sentence — yet  the  flagrant  abuse 
of  the  present  unsafe  food  distribution  goes 
on  unnoticed  and  unchallenged. 

With  regard  to  the  above  four  operations, 
if  some  of  the  food  was  to  be  unloaded  at  the 
Bronx  Terminal  or  Brooklyn  Market  where 
rail  facilities  are  conveniently  adjacent  to 
merchants'  stores,  they  would  practically  be 
reduced  to  two  operations  instead,  namely: 

1.  The  unloading  of  freight  cars  tyto  the 
merchants'  stores. 

2    The  loading  on  to  the  buyers'  trucks. 

If  the  suggested  new  streamline  method  of 
food  distribtition  Is  adopted,  the  following 
gains  would  be  realized : 

1  Eliminating  duplications  In  the  han- 
dling cf  food,  thereby  saving  a  great  c'eal  of 
manpower,  which  is  so  urgently  needed  in 
war  production  plants — to  wit: 

"We  are  learning  to  ration  materials;  and 
we  must  now  learn  to  ration  manpower — and 
to  stop  the  wastage  of  labor  In  all  nonessen- 
tial activities."  (Taken  from  President 
Roc'evelfs  recent  radio  fireside  chat,  Octo- 
ber 12.  1942  ) 

2.  The  decentralization  of  food  distribu- 
tion would  also  eliminate  the  cartage  racket 
in  Washington  Market  tl-at,  at  present,  is 
robbing  the  farmers  all  over  the  country  of 
millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

On  a  visit  through  the  Washington  Market 
any  night  one  can  .see  trucks  hailing  from 
as  far  north  a.  Montreal  or  Boston  loading 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Most  cf  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  consum.ed  in  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut are  leaded  nightly  in  Washington 
Market. 

Every  evening  there  can  be  seen  a  steady 
stream  of  trucks  coming  down  Boston  Post 
Road,  going  past  the  Bronx  Terminal  Market, 
right  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Bronx 
and  Manhattan  down  to  the  Washington 
Market.  15  miles  further  south.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  used  in 
Westchester  County  and  Bronx  proper  are 
carted  nicihtly  to  and  then  from  the  Wash- 
ington Market.  This  same  situation  exists 
in  Brooklyn.  Trucks  from  Queens,  the  Rock- 
aways,  and  distant  points  of  Long  Island  go 
right  through  the  Brooklyn  Terminal  Market 
on  to  the  Washington  Market. 

Here  the  opportunity  presents  Itself  to 
quote  from  a  statement  out  of  the  Septem- 
ber booklet  of  instructions  to  operators  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles  by  Joseph  B.  East- 
man, Director  of  Defense  Transportation: 

"Every  m:lo  of  unnecessary  operation  must 
cease.  Your  welfare  and  the  safety  of  our 
country  demand  that  thl£  be  done." 


The  above-described  conditions,  while  caus- 
ing undue  hardship  to  the  industry,  have 
been,  nevertheless,  tolerated  heretofore,  but 
in  this  present  crisis  is  equal  to  sabotage, 
since  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  seventeen 
and  a  half  million  people  is  involved.  Hence, 
as  a  safety  measure,  immediate  steps  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  decentralize  food  dis- 
tribution by  a  proposal  that  the  three  whole- 
sale markets  handle  an  even  amount  of  ton- 
nage that  today  is  chiefiy  handled  by  the 
Washington  Market  alone. 

The  benefits  to  the  war  effort  derived  by 
this  decentralization  are  manifold,  namely: 

1.  In  the  event  that  enemy  action  disrupts 
activities  In  one  market,  the  remaining  two 
will  be  in  a  position  to  carry  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  feeding  our  population,  thus  avoid- 
ing panic,  chaos,  and  particularly  food  short- 
age. 

2.  In  addition.  11  the  New  England.  West- 
chester, and  Bronx  trucks  would  stop  at  the 
Bronx  Terminal  Market  for  their  supplies, 
our  war  effort  would  gain  millions  of  gallons 
of  gasoline  monthly. 

3.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least 
1,000  of  these  trucks  traveling  every  night 
from  30  to  40  miles  needlessly,  thus  wasting 
gasoline,  rubber,  and  shortening  the  life  of 
the  truck  Itself. 

4.  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Eastman  states  In  his 
booklet  that  "no  more  civilian  trucks  are  be- 
ing built;  the  supply  of  repair  parts  Is  criti- 
cally limited."  Therefore  the  importance  of 
letting  thousands  of  trucks  save  from  30  to 
40  miles  every  night  assumes  far  greater  sig- 
nificance. 

5.  This  decentralization  would  also  permit 
the  Bronx  Terminal  and  the  Brooklyn  markets 
to  absorb  some  of  the  truck  traffic  that  is 
presently  causing  so  much  congestion  In 
lower  Manhattan. 

6  Decentralization  of  food  distribution 
again  would  greatly  reduce  fire  hazards  In 
lower  Manhattan  and  lessen  traffic  accidents 
and  injuries. 

7.  In  the  event  of  enemy  attacks  and  the 
necessity  of  continuous  black-outs,  this  sug- 
gested new  plan  would  give  tremendous  aid 
to  the  military  authorities. 

The  recommendation  below  Is  offered  as  a 
remedy  and  as  part  of  the  plan  for  the  con- 
servation of  trucks,  gasoline,  rubber,  and 
manpower  in  the  distribution  of  food 
throughout  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  proper  authorities  should  at  once  Issue 
orders,  as  part  of  our  emergency  war  program, 
to  the  shippers,  the  receivers,  and  to  the  rail- 
roads, that  consignments  to  the  New  York 
market  must  hereafter  be  distributed  from 
the  three  separate  focal  points  of  distribu- 
tion—Washington Market.  Bronx  Terminal 
Market.  Brooklyn  Terminal  Market— Instead 
of  to  one  as  heretofore 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON    VnO  MARCANTONh) 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  15,  1942 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  grant- 
ed to  me  under  date  of  December  15, 
1942.  I  am  including  herein  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  sixth  annual  convention 
of  the  Maryland  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia Industrial  Union  Council,  C.  I,  O., 
December  8,  1942. 

An  understanding  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
problem  and  the  fulfillment  of  oui-  obli- 


gations to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
essential  for  the  winning  of  the  war  on 
our  Latin  American  front.  Puerto  Rico 
is  the  most  important  link  in  the  chain 
of  Western  Hemispheric  solidarity. 
Therefore,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  victory 
that  we  in  the  United  States  apply  the 
good-neighbor  policy  and  the  Atlantic 
Charter  to  Puerto  Rico.  Unfortunately, 
we  in  the  United  States  are  not  familiar 
with  the  situation  in  Puerto  Rico  nor 
cognizant  of  its  great  importance  to  us, 
in  the  present  day  struggle  for  democ- 
racy. We  in  America  must  determine 
now  whether  Puerto  Rico  for  us  is  to 
become  an  Ireland  or  an  India  or  a 
Burma  or,  in  fact,  the  bastion  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  Carribbean  and  the  van- 
guard of  the  Indies  in  this  war.  There- 
fore, it  is  most  encouraging  to  note  that 
American  labor  is  beginning  to  recognize 
the  significance  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
problem. 

In  fact,  American  labor  is  demonstrat- 
ing an  increasing  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem facing  the  Puerto  Rican  people  and 
the  relation  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  war 
against  Fascist  tyranny.    At  the  sixth 
Maryland-District  of  Columbia  Indus- 
trial Union  Council  convention  a  resolu- 
tion wfLS  passed  by  unanimous  vote  de- 
nouncing attempts  of  certain  Congre.ss- 
men  to  get  rid  of  Governor  Tugwell  by 
attaching  a  rider  for  his  removal  to  a 
bill  appropriating  $15,000,000  for  Puerto 
Rico.    Tlie  resolution,  declaring  that  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  are  literally  starv- 
ing, called  for  the  allocation  of  more 
shipping  space  and  food  for  the  island. 
Linking  up  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
the  good-neighbor  policy  cf  the  United 
States,  the  resolution  called  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  Atlantic  Charter  by  de- 
claring now  that  it  applies  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  by  granting  Puerto  Rico  its  inde- 
pendence.   Speakers  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention,   which   represented   300,000 
workers  organized  in  the  C.  I.  O.  in  Mary- 
land   and    the    District    of    Columbia, 
stressed    the    importance    of    granting 
Puerto  Rico  its  independence  as  a  way 
of  proving  beyond  doubt  to  the  100,000,- 
000  Latin  Americans  .sc^th  of  .,he  border 
that  the  United  States  is  really  fighting 
a  people's  war.    It  was  also  vigorously 
pointed  out  that  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion the  labor  movement  of  the  United 
States  could  make  for  the  independence 
of  India  would  be  the  achievement  of 
independence  for  Puerto  Rico. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  Puerto  Rican  people  are  liter- 
ally starving  today  and  the  entire  economy  is 
faced  with  collapse  as  a  resu't  of  the  Impact 
cf  the  war;  and 

Whereas  immediate  alleviation  of  the 
appalling  plight  of  Puerto  Rico  is  being 
blocked  in  Congress  by  attachment  of  a 
vicious  rider  to  remove  Governor  Tugwell  to 
a  bin  appropriating  $15,000,000  for  Puerto 
Rican  relief;   and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  de- 
prived cf  democratic  rights  and  powers  and 
living  under  an  executive  government  over 
which  they  have  no  control,  are  powerless  to 
cope  with  the  situation;  and 

Whereas  Puerto  Ricans  are  solidly  behind 
the  United  Nations  as  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  their  entire  quota  of  men  for  the  United 
States  Army  has  been  filled  by  volunteers; 
and 

Whereas  Puerto  Rico,  In  addition  to  lt« 
importance  in  the  Atlantic  chain  of  defense*. 
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Fa-"  H'jnJred  Plants  GciOi;  to  So^ith 
An:;erica — Factones  tor  Aiies 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 


•  :■■  fta-ibi.e 

f  v  V   ;■  r  <:  u  c . 


;      .  testing  groimd  of  the  Atlantic  Charter   | 
and  keystone  of  United  States  relatii  :  - 
Latin   America  and  the   cole   lal   tK    ;  ■ 
the  world:  Therefore,  be  It 

Rpxolred.  That  the  Maryland  at.ti  D. 
of  Columbia  Industrial  Union  Counc;;    < 
gress  of  IndiJstrlal  Organizations,  in  r  • 
tion  assembled  call  upon  the  United   ^ 
Congress  and  President  to  immediau 
the   following   action    to    meet    this    ?,. 
Rican  and  international  problem  as  a 
sary  measure  to  win  the  war: 

1.  Pass    the   $15,000  OCO    appropriation 
Puerto  Rico  without  the  rider  to  rem'  v,  G 
ernor  Tugwell 

2.  Provide  adequate  food  and  shipping 
for  Puerto  Rico. 

3.  Suspend  the  coastwise  shipping  and  tai^fl 
laws  as  they  apply  to  Puerto  Rico. 

4.  Help  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  beco 
self-sufficient    by    appropriating    funds 
providing  other  necessary  assistance. 

5.  Use  powers  and  funds  made  available 
the  Lend-Leaae  Act  to  achieve  these 
objectives. 

6.  Free  all  political  prisoners. 

7.  Implement  the  Atlantic  Charter  by 
daring  now  that  It  applies  to  Puerto 
and  grant  Puerto  Rico  Its  Independence: 
be  It  further 

Resolred,  That  each  union  call  on  Its  meil:i- 
bers  to  support  and  achieve  these  objectives 
and  be  it  finally 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resoUitlon 
sent  to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
the  United  States,  to  Congress,  and  to 
president  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  C^ 
ganizatioiis. 


\'    '    T 


Wednesday.  December  16,  1942 

.rr  WOODRrFF  :f  Michigan.  ^ 
Speaker,  under  leave  t::  anted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  t  ie 
following  articles  from  the  New  Y  ,-: 
Times  of  NnvfTT.ber  2!  1942  nr.>:  T\:r:r: 
magazine  of  D-    • ;;-. •:■•  r  7   ly4: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  November 
21    1942! 

Fm  HrNDRED  Plants  Going  t  ■  I  t  ^   A^:■-■■- 

CAS ADDmON.\L    Ll^-        ;     1  VDrSTP.I.A'_    Es-'iB- 

LISHMENTS  APPROVED  FOH  U  \R-CHTS-:    Ira-.S- 

rzH — Plan  Savxs  ti hip  Sp acx — .'  I  ^  .• '.  ■  \  y 
Idlt  HrsE  Will  Be  Used  To  M::;-  t;  :.s 
We  Oreinarilt  Export 

Washington,  November  20. — Atwut  5X) 
American  industrial  plants,  made  idle  Dr 
threatened  with  idleness  by  the  war  prudiic- 
tiou  program  and  restrictions  on  raw  mate- 
rlais.  will  be  shipped  to  South  American 
nations  as  soon  as  arrangements  ar?  male 
with  responsible  interests  in  Latin  Amenra 
to  operate  them. 

Transfer  of  these  500  plants  has  been  a  5- 
prcved.  it  was  learned  here  tor  ight.  as  pa  rt 
of  a  program  to  save  space  in  steamshl  3s 
plying  between  th»  America.^  by  sending  pr  j- 
ductive  machinery  to  Lat.:.  .\::.-.-ican  natic  is 
instead  of  finished  produc-.^  w: 

Plants  available  for  transfer- 
by  the  Department  C.  C  :r.r.:i 
plants,  sue  textile  ps.i::^:.;: 
furnace  unit.  :  :  *  t  --  ■ 
plant  have  alit.»u^  tt...  ..x^  ^i 
program. 


rOUK    PLANTS     5ENT    TO   BRAZIL 

Fcur  of  the  textile  plants.  Including  a  Jute 
rr. ...  wpre  ehippjed  to  Brazil,  one  was  sent  to 
V' r.'^zue'la,  and  one  to  Mexico.  The  storage 
b.t:t:v  plant  Is  operating  in  Chile  and  the 
b..-  :  :  ..'•nace  In  Brazil. 

P-  ■.  -  -.  f  '  -r  :.sl'er  of  the  additional  500 
r;  :  •-  •*.  >'  -i.-eu  this  week  by  the  State 
C  •:  :.  ■  Departments  with  the  War 
Piixiuciiun  Bo«rd.  and  cablegrams  have  gone 
out  to  American  embeds les  and  consulates  in 
South  and  Central  America  asking  for  study 
of  the  known  requirements  of  the  areas. 

Until  this  week  there  was  much  delay  In 
carrying  out  the  program  because  of  the 
reluctance  of  War  PTC»duction  Board  ofiBclals 
to  clear  the  projects. 

On  Monday,  however,  an  agreement  was 
reached  among  representatives  of  the  War 
Production  Bjard  ar.d  tl^e  Commerce  and 
Stat4^  Departments  under  which  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  has  5  days  In  which  to  decide 
whether  an  idle  plant  is  likely  to  be  of 
service  In  the  war  effort.  If  it  decides  that 
the  plant  will  not  be  of  use,  or  if  It  delays 
Its  decision  beyond  the  5  days,  the  other 
agencies  may  consider  themselves  free  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  transfer.  i 

HKLPS   SOLVE   WAR   PROBLEMS 

Although  the  program  Is  designed  chiefly  to 
save  shipping  space  on  products  which  the 
Importing  countries  cculd  manufacture  them- 
selves if  they  had  the  machinery,  there  are 
other  ccnslderaticns. 

Relations  between  this  country  and  Its 
southern  neighbors  pre  frequently  strained 
because  of  the  inability  of  factories  here  to 
supply  their  needs  and  by  the  frequent  delays 
In  getting  shipping  space  for  the  goods  when 
thry  are  ready. 

So  far  as  the  Latlr -American  nations  are 
concerned,  the  establishment  of  productive 
plants  within  the  countries  helps  solve  the 
war-bred  economic,  labor,  and  supply  prob- 
lems. 

In  September  the  State  Department  sent 
instructions  to  its  coirmercial  attaches  in  the 
Latin-American  nations  to  list  the  types  of 
!  factories  which  might  operate  satisfactorily 
In  these  countries.  Katural  resources,  avail- 
ability of  labor  supply,  etc.,  were  to  be  taken 
Into  consideration. 

StmVET   IN   '_-HTS  COXTNTRT 

Later  the  Department  of  Commerce,  through 
its  31  regional  offices  In  the  United  States, 
began  a  survey  to  list  factories  in  their  regions 
which  might  be  suitable  for  export  under  the 
program. 

On  the  basis  of  Information  compiled  by  the 
S^a'^'  Dtpartment's  representatives,  the  Com- 
Cifr  p  .--epresentatives  sought  especially  small 
refrigerator  plants,  snaall  shoemaklng  estab- 
lishments, paper  mllLs  capable  of  processing 
pulp,  paint  and  varn:sh  plants  of  all  kinds, 
firebrick  establishments,  cement  plants,  and 
textile  mills. 

Small  refrigerator  plants  were  in  particular 
demand,  it  developed,  because  with  transpor- 
tation difficulties  increasing  within  the  vari- 
ous countries,  the  problem  of  preserving  foods 
had  increased  tremendously. 

[From  Time  magazine  of  December  7,  1942) 
Factories  for  Allies 

Almost  as  casually  as  It  would  ship  a  tank- 
er full  of  aviation  gasoline  or  a  freighter  full 
of  strategic  materials,  the  United  States 
Government  Is  now  shipping  to  Its  Allies  en- 
tire plants  to  manufacture  the  goods  on  the 
.■=;.•  '  Though  that  may  sound  like  a  Gar- 
c  ;  •  .  .::  Job  for  the  overburdened  United 
S.'.  ■  nierchant  marine,  actually  such  shlp- 
'-.»■,•.-  can  cften  save  both  space  and  time 
:i:  he  long  run.  Last  week's  news  of  factories 
!)♦":::?  knocked  down  for  shipment  to  the 
Ui,.:t:    Nations: 

.v-  -  D-:oit  the  machinery  of  Henry 
Ford  s  *.  GjO.OOO  "worlds  most  advanced  tire 
factory"  is  being  dismantled  for  shipment  to 
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Russia.  An  integral  part  of  River  Rouge,  it 
was  designed  on  a  streamlined  rubber- 
freighter-to-finished-Llzzle  basis  5  years  ago. 
Its  sale  is  a  happy  one  for  all  concerned; 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  will 
gain  a  steady  supply  of  more  than  1.000.000 
tires  a  year;  the  United  States  Government 
will  fulfill  a  year-old  promise  to  deliver  such  a 
plant  to  Russia,  and  Henry  Ford  will  get 
lend-lease  cash  for  a  peacetime  plant  he  no 
longer  need.'^. 

A  new  $1,900,000  D-juglas  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 
refinery  at  Oardena,  Calif,  (partly  owned  by 
Dougla.s  Aiicraft's  Donald  Douglas)  will  be 
turning  out  high  octane  gas  In  and  for  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  within 
the  year. 

A  35.000-kllowatt  generator  at  Southern 
California  Edison's  Long  Beach  plant  was 
subjected  to  "a  friendly  seizure  order"  by  the 
War  Production  Board  (to  avoid  legal  delays) , 
will  be  followed  by  a  second  unit  within  the 
month.  Southern  California  Edison  will  get 
in  return  a  new  80,000-kilowatt  turbogener- 
ator now  being  manufactured — and  the 
UriiOn  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  will  get  its 
additional  power  supply  that  much  earlier. 

Word  has  leaked  out  of  grandiose  United 
States  Government  plans  to  ship  Idle  plants 
to  under-factorled  Latln-Amcrlcan  countries. 
Already  shipped  (to  Brazil,  Chile,  Venezuela, 
Mexico)  :  six  small  textile  mills,  a  blast  fur- 
nace, a  storage-battery  factory.  Seme  Gov- 
ernment enthusiasts  were  talking  rosily  of 
finding  as  many  as  500  plants  that  United 
States  owners  would  be  glad  to  sell  to  eager 
Latin-American  buyers  (no  effort  Is  being 
made  to  take  plants  that  are  not  willingly 
sold)  but  lack  of  shipping  Is  apt  to  limit 
that  sharply  Nonetheless,  where  a  United 
States  plant  can  provide  an  essential  com- 
modity that  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
continuously  shipped  In  manufactured  form, 
Unltetf  States  authorities  would  now  prefer 
to  send  the  whole  plant  in  the  first  place. 
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OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Wednesday,  December  16,  1942 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  political 
hurricane  swept  over  Indiana  this  year 
and  some  very  fine,  upstanding  Demo- 
cratic oaks  fell  under  the  impact  of  the 
storm. 

Three  Indiana  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress which  is  now  expiring  will  not  be 
w'th  us  in  the  approaching  Seventy- 
Eighth  Congress.  I  refer  to  Representa- 
tives William  T.  Schulte,  William  H. 
Larrabee,  and  John  W.  Boehne.  These 
are  all  able  men,  who  have  made  notable 
contributions,  each  in  his  own  way  and 
sphere,  to  the  public  service  of  our  coun- 
try. All  are  highly  esteemed  as  men  of 
exceptional  merit.  All  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

The  defeat  of  Representative  John  W. 
BoEHNE,  of  the  Evansville  dLstrict,  re- 
moves from  Congress  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  hard-working  Mem.bers  of 
this  body.  He  came  by  his  heritage  of 
congressional  service  naturally,  as  his 
father.  John  W.  Boehne,  Sr..  a  Repre- 
sentative before  him.  had  made  a  record 
of  diligent  and  eflQcient  service  in  earlier 
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Congresses.  M..  iiv.EiiNE  .-eiciom  ad- 
dressed his  colleagues  on  the  floor,  but 
when  he  did  so  he  always  spoke  with 
rlariiy  and  force  and  was  eagerly  listened 
to..  It  is  in  the  committee  rooms  that  95 
percent  of  the  real  work  of  Congress  is 
done  and  it  was  in  the  committee  room 
that  Mr.  Boehne's  talent  shone  most 
luminously. 

It  was  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, in  which  all  tax  measures  must 
originate,  that  Mr.  Boehne  scored  his 
greatest  successes  and  rendered  his  most 
signal  service.  On  that  committee  he 
soon  achieved  a  high  reputation  as  a 
sound,  level-headed  legislator.  He  rose 
by  sheer  merit  until  he  stood  fourth  on 
that  great  committee  of  25  members.  He 
was  never  a  time-server  and  often  took 
the  unpopular  side  of  a  question,  simply 
because  he  believed  it  was  the  right  side. 

As  he  grew  in  knowledge  and  stature 
he  developed  a  comprehensive  grasp  of 
parliamentary  law  and  procedure.  This 
was  recognized  by  the  Speaker,  who  fre- 
quently designated  him  to  preside  over 
the  House  when  important  controversial 
bills  had  to  be  piloted  thiough  this  body. 
All  of  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  regardless  of  political 
affiliations,  have  a  keen  sense  of  loss  in 
Mr.  BoEHNE's  departure  from  Congress. 

I  happened  to  run  into  Chairman 
DouGHTCN,  that  gallant  and  indomitable 
Old  Roman  who  heads  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  he  expressed 
himself  in  brisk  North  Carolina  style  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Boehne's  retirement. 

Mr.  DouGHTON  said: 

Bill  Boehne  has  been  an  exceedingly  able. 
Industrious,  faithful  and  useful  member  of 
our  committee.  He  has  been  an  Indefatignble 
worker,  always  one  of  the  first  men  to  arrive 
at  a  committee  meeting  and  one  of  the  last 
to  leave.  One  thing  about  him  that  I  liked 
especially  and  that  contributed  to  make  him  a 
valuable  member  of  our  committee  Is  that  he 
has  a  head  full  of  good  common  sense. 

Long  service  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  under  the  operation  of 
the  Constitution  has  the  sole  responsibil- 
ity of  framing  all  revenue  measures,  has 
given  Mr.  Boehne  a  knowledge  of  tax 
legislation  second  to  none. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  his  friends  in 
Congress  to  know  that  we  are  not  to  lose 
sight  and  track  of  him  entirely  as  he 
already  has  arranged  to  open  oflBces  in 
the  National  Press  Building  as  a  con- 
sultant on  tax  matters. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  Dr.  Larrabee 
that  "to  know  him  is  to  love  him."  Un- 
til the  last  Indiana  Legislature  passed 
the  congressional  reapportionment  bill 
he  and  I  were  associated  jointly  in  rep- 
resenting the  city  of  Indianapolis.  In  all 
of  our  dealings  I  found  him  to  be  fair, 
kind,  and  gracious.  Because  of  our  long 
and  friendly  association  and  because  I 
esteem  him  so  highly,  I  shall  miss  him 
very  much.  Dr.  Larrabee  climbed  the 
rounds  of  the  committee  ladder  imtil  he 
became  chairman  of  the  important  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  but  his  committee 
responsibilities  did  not  end  there.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Census,  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures, 
Insular  Affairs,  Invalid  Pensions  and 
Pensions.  His  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  gave  him  the  liveli- 


est, interest  in  the  y6uth  of  the  land  and 
their  welfare  was  constantly  on  his  mind 
and  heart.  On  the  far  side  of  the  pic- 
ture he  always  cherished  the  deepest  so- 
licitude for  the  worthy  aged,  and  no 
other  Member  of  this  or  any  other  legis- 
lative body  ever  maiiifested  a  more  sin- 
cere concern  over  our  old  people  or 
worked  harder  to  promote  legislation 
that  would  make  the  evening  of  hfe  se- 
cure and  serene.  He  filed  a  discharge 
petition  to  bring  the  "General  Welfare" 
pension  bill  out  of  committee  and  before 
the  House  for  debate  and  a  vote,  and  it 
was  a  testimony  to  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  and  his  efficiency  that  the  Seven- 
ty-seventh Congress  is  adjourning  today 
with  only  one  signature  lacking  on  that 
discharge  petition. 

Bill  Schulte.  retiring  Member  from 
the  First  Indiana  District,  long  ago  be- 
came nationally  known  as  one  of  the 
most  colorful  and  capable  Members  of 
Congress.  His  energies  were  well  occu- 
pied with  many  interests,  including 
service  on  five  committees.  On  two  of 
these  committees,  District  of  Columbia 
and  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  he 
arose  to  the  nigh  position  of  ranking 
member.  He  became  very  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  affairs  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  today  his  name  is  a 
household  word  at  the  Nation's  Capital. 
His  undeviating  friendship  for  labor  has 
been  an  outstanding  characteristic  of 
his  congressional  career.  Through  long 
years  of  faithful  service  for  those  who 
toil  he  has  become  recognized  as  one  of 
the  paladins  of  organized  labor.  The 
president  of  one  of  the  great  universities 
of  America  is  so  popular  that  all  of  the 
students  call  him  by  his  first  name.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Schttlte  popular  admira- 
tion goes  a  step  further.  Everybody  calls 
him  by  his  nickname,  "Bill."  Nor  would 
he  have  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  Schulte  has  had  five  terms  of 
service  in  the  national  law-making  body. 
Dr.  Larrabee  and  Mr.  Boehne  have  had 
six  terms  each.  All  three  have  served 
honorably  and  with  distinction  and  with 
credit  to  themselves,  their  districts,  their 
State,  and  their  country. 


Ofdncin.;t  FLi'-t  Worker?  Of^an:.'.^  To  Save 
.Ma'er.al  and  Hours 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WESLEY  E,  DISNEY 

in  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16,  1942 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
Twin  City  Ordnance  Plant  at  St.  Paul  a 
taxpayers'  committee  was  formed  among 
the  employees  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
saving  money  for  the  taxpayers  by  cut- 
ting down  on  waste  of  material  and  of 
man-hours — a  great  cooperative  move- 
ment among  the  employees.  It  deserves 
the  attention  and  approbation  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

I  submit  herewith  certain  editorial 
comment  on  the  subject  for  the  Record: 


[From  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  of  August  5, 1942) 

.'  's;   i'LANT  Economy 

Formation  of  a  taxpayers'  committee  among 
employees  at  the  Twin  City  ordnance  plant 
with  the  objective  of  saving  money  In  the 
operation  of  the  plant  la  a  welcome  Innova- 
tion In  Government  service  In  either  war-  or 
peace-time. 

The  committee  exjjecta  to  reduce  costs 
through  elimination  of  waste,  reduction  In 
the  loss  of  man-hours  frcm  accidents,  and  In 
other  ways.  It  Includes  both  workers  and 
executives. 

Equally  as  important  as  the  savings  that 
will  be  occompllshfd  Is  the  understanding  by 
the  employees  that  such  action  Is  necessary 
not  only  for  the  Government's  financial  well- 
being  but  in  order  to  win  the  war. 

The  first  flurry  that  came  with  war  con- 
struction was  one  of  waste.  Speed  was  Im- 
perative and  no  thought  was  given  to  costs. 
When  the  directing  heads  of  any  enterprise 
are  imbued  with  this  policy  it  must  be  adopted 
by  the  employees. 

It  now  is  becoming  apparent  that  waste  is 
not  essential  to  speed  In  construction  or  pro- 
duction. Employees  realize  that  with  the  ut- 
must  efficiency  the  war  will  be  costly  beyond 
comprehension;  that  any  tarings  that  can  be 
accomplished  will  tend  to  lighten  the  tax  load 
that  they  must  bear  ard  perhaps  also  Increase 
efficiency  and  eliminate  accidents. 

The  Twin  Cities  ordnance  plant  taxpayers' 
plan  Is  one  that  should  be  adopted  In  every 
war  production  plant  In  the  Nation. 


[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  of 
August  6,  1942 1 

The  Taxpayer  s  Interest 

At  first  glance,  there  is  something  anoma- 
lous about  a  taxpayers'  committee  operating 
In  a  war  plant.  In  ordnance  production,  the 
primary  d?mands  are  for  such  things  as 
speed,  efficiency,  and  quality,  and  one  may  no 
more  properly  make  economy  the  first  con- 
sideration than  one  may  properly  scrimp  on 
water  In  putting  out  a  dangerous  fire. 

The  taxpayers'  group  which  has  Just  been 
organized  at  the  Twin  Cities  ordnance  plant, 
though,  Is  an  excellent  idea.  Without  In  any 
way  Impairing  the  standards  of  production, 
this  committee  will  seek  to  effect  economies 
running  into  thousands  of  dollars — by  cut- 
ting down  .'crap  and  waste,  by  reducing  man- 
hour  losses  through  accidents,  by  saving 
electricity,  and  eliminating  needless  expendi- 
tures. Thus  the  taxpayer's  Interest  In  pro- 
duction is  recognized,  not  by  any  means  as 
paramount,  but  as  one  needing  to  be  safe- 
guarded by  every  means  consistent  with  the 
ends  of  vlctoiy. 

Frcm  the  ordnance  plant  committee  no 
m;racles  will  be  expected,  and  fcr  It  no  ex- 
travagant claims  are  being  made.  But  the 
very  fact  that  the  plant  Is  to  'oe  scoured  for 
every  feasible  economy  will  reassure  the  tax- 
payer. 


[Frcm  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of 
August  5.  1942) 

Tax  Groups  To  Hear  of  State  Plan 
The  Minnesota  plan  for  organizing  tax- 
payers' groups  among  employees  in  defen.=,e 
plants  will  be  called  to  the  attention  of  other 
taxpayers'  organizations  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, and  they  will  be  asked  to  adopt  similar 
plans,  It  was  announced  Tuesday  night. 

N.  A.  Borgen,  secretary  of  the  Minnesota 
Taxpayers'  Association,  made  the  announce- 
ment after  It  was  revealed  Tuesday  by  R.  B. 
Ehlen,  general  manager  of  the  Twin  Cities 
ordnance  plant,  near  New  Brighton,  that  a 
taxpayers'  committee  has  been  organized 
among  plant  employees  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary expenditures  and  aid  In  saving  taxpayers' 
money  wherever  possible. 

Borgen  declared  that  "the  Minnesota  Tax- 
payers' Asscciatlon  believes  that  It  reflects 
the  feelings  of  taxpayers  everywhere  when  It 
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expresses  the  hcpe  that  the  plan  wiU  pro- 
racooBsful  and  be  emiilated  by  plan 
throughout   the   country 

"The  Minnesota  Taxpayers  A-Toociation  fe 
bringing  the  plan  to  the  attention  of  other 
State  taxpayers*  groups  throughout  tb^ 
country  in  order  that  the  idea  n  i .  bt  v. 
dl58fmlnated  in  the  Naiion.  The  Tw.u  i^.ueb 
ordnance  plant  employees  call  for  saving  cf 
time,  money,  scrap  and  tools." 


(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Daily  Times  of 
August  5.  19421 

Taxpayers  Sex  Chancx  To  Save  in  War 
^^_^^  Plants 

Inciticulable  savings  would  res'olt  withoxJt 
endangering  production  records  If  other  war 
plants  followed  the  example  of  the  Twin 
Cities  ordnance  plant  at  New  Brighton  ia 
formation  of  a  ta.'^payers'comm.ittec.theMir 
nesota  Taxpayers'  Association  said  tcd.^y. 

The    committee    members   will    be    drawVi 
from  units  throughout  the  plant  and  will  a<* 
In    an    adv.sory    capacity    for    adoption    (f 
economy  methods  that  will  in  no  way  intei 
fere  with  the  production  effort. 

The  taxpayers'  association  said,  "When  e^ 
perienccd  production  men  strive  for  efficient  y 
In  production  of  war  materials  In  a  mann(r 
that  locks  to  a  minimum  of  waste  as  ore 
essential  requirement,  taxpayers  may  be  a: 
suied  as  to  stability  of  the  national  eccr 
omy."    The   plan   will   be   recommended    1o 
plants  throughout  the  cotintry. 


[FYcm  the  Minneapolis  Journal  of  August  p, 
19421 
War  Plant  Economy  Extension  Is  Urged 

Extension  to  war  plants  throut?hout  tHe 
Nation  of  the  taxpayers'  committee  plan 
adopted  at  Twin  Cities  ordnance  plant  at  Ne  v 
Brighton  tq  save  taxpayers'  money  In  oper:  ■ 
tions  was  urged  today  by  Minnesota  Taj  - 
payers'  Asso-ciatlon. 

As  outlined  by  R.  B.  Ehlen.  general  manager 
of  the  New  Brighton  plant,  the  plan  calls  K  r 
saving  of  time,  money,  scrap,  tools,  and  ffT.ir  , 
axi  to  the  advantage  of  the  taxpayer's  : 
book. 

"If  the  plan  is  emulated  In  all  plants."  the 
association  said.  "Incalculable  .savings  shou  d 
result  without  endangering  the  producticn 
record." 

(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Times  cf  August  |i, 

19421 
Taxpayef^  To  Keep  Eye  on  Arsbnal  Costs 

The  taxpayers  who  foot  the  bills  for  tie 
vast  output  of  ammunition  now  rollir  g 
from  Twin  Cities  ordnance  plant  at  New 
Brighten  will  have  sharp-eyed  represe:  *  ". 
amonff  its  employees,  watching  for  v 
cave  money. 

Formation  of  a  taxpayers'  committee  at  tHe 
plant,  composed  of  workers  and  executlvi  s 
of  the  various  departments,  was  announced 
tod?.y  by  R  B  Ehlen.  general  manager,  wto 
paid  the  step  is  first  of  its  nature  to  le 
t'\ken  at  any  war  plant  In  the  country. 

•"The  C-overnment  expects  us  to  use  gcrid 
Judgment  in  the  use  of  all  func^s."  Ehlen  sail  I. 
"Tt^e  ammunition  we  produce  must  \  c 
paid  for  out  of  taxes  taken  fr  n  the  pccke  s 
of  every  American  citizen,  v  rr-.'s  and  maq- 
agement  al*ke. 

"By  cutting  down  scrap  and  waste,  by 
uslns;  substitutes  wherever  pos.<^ib!e.  by  c: 
ting  down  less  of  man-hours  frcm  accidei. 
by  turn:n?  off  unne^ded  electric  llgii  s 
throuehout  the  plant,  and  bv  dr.ng  a  hur  - 
dred  and  ore  things  to  eliminate  unnecei  - 
sary  expenditures,  thousands  of  dollars  cap 
be  aaved  the  taxpaye-s." 


{From  the  Minneapolis  M">rr!!ig  Tribune 

cf  Au?U"'  '    :3^- 
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througiiou".  tut-  Ndiion  will  be  apprised  of 
formation  Tuesday  at  Twin  Cities  ordnance 
plant  of  a  taxpayers'  committee  pledged  to 
save  the  taxpayers  money  in  operation  of  the 
plant. 

As  outlined  by  P.  B  Ehlen,  general  man- 
ager of  the  plant,  the  plan  calls  for  saying 
of  time,  money,  scrap,  tools,  and  effort,  all 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Uxpayer's  pocket- 
boot. 

HOPE   IDEA   SPREADS 

"The  Minnesota  Taxpayers  Association  be- 
lieves it  reflects  the  feelings  of  taxpayers 
everywhere  when  it  expresses  the  hope  the 
plan  will  prove  successful  and  be  emulated 
by  war  plants  throughout  the  country,"  a 
statement  released  by  the  association  pointed 
out. 

"If  .^uch  Is  the  case.  Incalculable  savings 
should  result  without  endangering  the  pro- 
duction record,  and  a  definite  step  will  have 
been  taken  to  conserve  America's  financial 
resources. 

SHOtTLD    WIN    SrPPORT 

"Such  a  program  should  meet  with  ear- 
nest approval  of  the  public  and  receive  co- 
operation cf  both  supervisors  and  employees. 
When  experienced  production  men  strive  for 
efficiency  in  producticn  of  war  materials  in 
the  manner  that  looks  to  a  minimum  of 
waste  as  one  essential  requirement,  taxpayers 
may  be  pssured  of  stability  of  the  national 
economy." 

The  ordnance  plant  ccmmittce.  drawn  from 
various  units,  will  gather  suggestions  for 
savings.  1 

(From  the   St.  Paul  Dispatch  of  Augtiat  4, 

19421 

War  Plant  CoMMrrrEX  Seeks  Ways  To  Save 

Money 

A  taxpayers'  committee  has  been  formed  at 
the  T^in  Cities  ordnance  plant  to  help  save 
tijcpayers  money  in  the  operation  of  the  plant, 
it  was  announced  today  by  R.  B.  Ehlen,  gen- 
eral manager. 

"While  the  prime  Interest  of  the  plant  Is  to 
produce  more  ammunition  of  better  quality 
for  our  fishting  men,"  Ehlen  said,  "the  Gov- 
ernment also  expects  us  to  use  good  Judgment 
in  the  use  of  all  funds. 

"The  ammunition  that  we  produce  must  be 
paid  for  out  of  taxes  taken  from  the  pockets 
of  every  Amxerican  citizen.  By  cutting  down 
waste,  usin^r  substitutes  wherever  possible,  re- 
ducing the  lcf«  of  man  hours  frcm  accidents, 
doing  a  hundred  and  one  things  that  seek  for 
a  com.plete  elimination  of  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures, thousands  of  dollars  doubtless  can 
be  saved   the   taxpayers." 

The  committee  will  Include  workers 
throughout  the  plant  as  well  as  executives. 
Preliminary  work  start*  In  a  few  days. 


(From  the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  cf 
August  4,   1942) 

Ordnance   Plant   Workers   Organize   Anti- 
WASTE  Club 

Formation  of  a  taxpayers*  committee  at 
Tuin  Cities  ordnance  plant,  comprised  of  rep- 
resentatives from  various  units  in  the  small - 
arms  ammunition  factory,  to  save  taxpayers 
mcney  in  operation  of  the  plant,  was  an- 
nounced today  by  R  B  Ehlen,  general  man- 
ager. 

Plant  officials  believe  the  committee  Is  the 
first  step  of  this  nature  to  be  taken  at  any 
V. ar  plant  In  the  country. 

"While  the  prime  interest  of  the  Twin  Cities 
ordnance  plant  is  to  produce  more  and  more 
ammunition  of  better  quality  for  our  fighting 
men. "  Ehlen  said,  "the  Government  expects 
us  to  use  good  Judgment  In  the  use  of  all 
funds. 

"The  ammunition  we  produce  must  be  paid 
for  out  of  taxes  taken  from  the  pockets  of 
everv  Am.erican  citizen,  workers  and  manage- 
r.  ■•  "    ,i"-.lce. 

B  uttmg  down  scrap  and  waste,  by  tislng 
»  ',^'=:itutes  wherever  possible,  by  cutting 
u.  •  u  the  less  of  man-hours  from  accidents, 
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by  saving  electricity  and  eliminating  unnec- 
essary expenditures,  thousands  of  dollars  can 
be  saved   the   taxpayers." 

[From  the  Twin  Cities  Ordnance  News  cf 
July  31.  19421 

TaXPAYIRS'    COMMFITIE    OF    PLANT    EMPLOYEES 

To  Be  Formed  by  Ehlen 

Formation  of  a  taxpayers'  committee  in 
Twin  Cities  ordnance  plant  was  announced 
by  R.  B.  Ehlen,  general  manager,  yesterday. 
Members  of  the  taxpayers'  committee  will 
be  drawn  from  various  units  of  the  plant, 
and  will  act  In  an  advisory  capacity,  and 
will  recommend  methods  of  saving  money  In 
the  operation  of  the  plant. 

It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Ehlen  will  announce 
the  personnel  cf  the  committee  at  an  early 
date. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to 
observe  the  operations  of  the  plant  from  the 
taxpayers'  viewpoint  and  to  recommend  ways 
and  means  to  cut  expenses.  It  Is  believed 
that  the  formation  of  this  committee  marks 
the  first  step  of  this  nature  to  be  taken 
among  war  plants  In  the  Nation. 

The  committee  will  urge  workers  to  for- 
ward their  suggestions  for  economies  to  the 
management  by  way  of  the  suggestion  boxes 
which  are  placed  at  strategic  points  through- 
out the  area. 

In  announcing  the  formation  of  the  tax- 
payers' committee,  Mr.  Ehlen  pointed  out 
that  the  Government  has  been  considerate 
In  furnishing  lunds  for  the  operation  of  the 
Twin  Cities  ordnance  plant,  but  also  said: 
"While  it  is  necessary  to  speed  production 
and  construction,  at  the  sam.e  time  the 
Government  expects  us  to  use  good  Judg- 
ment in  the  use  of  those  funds." 

Special  attention  will  be  given  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  following  topics  which  pertain 
to  economy  and  are  among  18  suggestions  for 
the  good  of  our  service  contained  In  Mr. 
Ehlen '8  memoranda: 

1.  Eliminating  unnecessary  expenditure. 

2.  Cutting  down  scrap  and  waste. 

3.  Using  substitutes  wherever  possible. 

4.  Eliminating  duplication  of  work. 

5.  Wasting  no  time;  making  every  moment 
count. 

6.  Cooperating  with  the  safety  department. 

7.  Keeping  things  In  a  clean  and  orderly 
condition. 

8.  Keeping  employees  Informed  on  com- 
pany policies,  rules,  and  regulation."?. 

9.  Caring  for  tools,  equipment,  and  all  Gov- 
ernment property. 

Mr.  Ehlen  solicits  the  assistance  of  all  em- 
ployees as  taxpayers  as  well  as  employees  of 
the  Twin  Cities  ordnance  plant,  in  the  gen- 
eral management's  endeavor  to  keep  operat- 
ing costs  at  t  minimum,  without  endangering 
the  production  record. 


A  Panoramic  Vi«w  From  17/6  Until 
Today — A  Look  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

huS.  KARLE.  RIlNI/r 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  16,  1942 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  South 
Dakota  is  a  fortunate  State  in  having  as 
the  executive  officer  of  its  Greater  South 
Dakota  Association,  George  A.  Starring, 
of  Huron,  S.  Dak.  His  tireless  energy 
and  sincere  devotion  to  duty  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  steady  advance- 
ment which  has  been  South  Dakota's 
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proud  recoid  of  recent  years.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Starring  for  the  following 
interesting  and  informative  analysis  of 
American  conditions.  It  is  a  digest  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Starring  from  a  complete 
manu.script  which  was  written  by  a 
friend  of  his  anu  whose  identity  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  feel  certain  the  Congress  and 
the  country  will  find  the  following  anal- 
ysis vj  be  both  informative  and  thought- 
provoking.  I  recommend  it  for  a  careful 
and  meditative  I'eading: 

A  Panoramic  View  Frcm  1776  Until  Now — 
A  Look  Ahe.ad 

1.  Tlie  Continental  Congress  grew  out  of 
the  desire  of  early  Americans  for  independ- 
ence and  the  will  to  fight  for  it. 

2.  After  the  Revolution,  the  question  no 
longer  was  the  right-  cf  a  parliament  as  to 
the  rights  cf  a  king:  it  became  the  rights 
cf  n.(  States  as  to  the  rights  of  the  new 
Federal  Government  and  the  rights  of  the 
Congress  as  to  those  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

With  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  many 
felt  that  once  and  for  all  for  the  first  time 
In  history  there  hau  been  established  a  per- 
iianent  government  which  gave  the  citizen 
the  protection  which  comes  I  jm  an  equal 
balance  of  the  powers  of  the  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  Judiciary. 

3.  But  time  showed  that  they  were  wrong. 
L3SS  than  a  century  later  the  Nation  had  to 
fight  a  bloody  civil  war  over  the  Issue  of 
States'  rights. 

4.  History  Is  repeating  Itself  today.  The 
balance  of  power  between  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judiciary  has  been  thrown  off 
onter. 

Tlie  major  domestic  struggle,  while  we  fight 
for  freedom  on  foreign  fronts,  will  be  to 
1  store  this  delicate  equilibrium,  which  is  the 
greatest  guaranty  of  individual  liberties. 

For  the  first  time  in  10  years  Congress  feels 
that  It  has  a  mandate  from  the  people  to 
restore  this  balance.  The  dying  days  cf  the 
present  Congress  are  providing  a  preview  of 
the  Impending  struggle  to  determine  whether 
the  United  States  will  operate  again  under 
those  delicate  checks  and  balances  of  power 
established  by  the  Continental  Congress. 
Hardly  had  the  votes  been  counted  In  Novem- 
ber before  resistance  at  the  Capitol  stiffened 
against  the  White  House  program. 

THE  PICTL'HE   TODAY 

1.  Shortly  before  election  the  President  had 
asked  Congress  to  pass  a  third  war-powers 
measure,  described  by  Republicans  as  a  grant 
for  powers  overlooked  in  the  two  previous 
war-power  bills.  The  third  measure  would 
have  empowered  the  President  to — 

1.  Suspend  all  Import  and  export  tariff 
duties; 

2.  Suspend  all  immigration  quota  restric- 
tions; and 

3.  Suspend  cny  law  restricting  the  free  flow 
of  information. 

Th-^  power  under  the  first  two  are  obvious. 
Some  in  Washington  hold  that  No.  3  would 
enable  the  President  to  make  available  any 
patent  or  patent  process  to  any  domestic 
company  or  foreign  government  that  might 
be  deemed  advisable.  Congress,  which  has 
passed  virtually  without  question  every  war 
power  requested,  balked  at  this.  Instead  of 
rush'ng  the  bill  through  as  usual,  it  rushed  it 
to  a  subcommittee  fcr  examination.  Before 
It  is  *cnt  back  to  the  White  House,  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  it  will  spell  cut  Just  what  can 
be  done  and  what  cannot  be  done. 

In  other  words,  for  the  first  time  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  powers  granted  to  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive probably  will  be  well  defined.  This  is 
regarded  as  significant  because  it  shows  that 
even  a  "lame  duck"  Congress  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  sentiment  of  the  voters  who  had 
retired  116  of  Its  Members  from  office. 

2.  Ever  since  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal 
there  has   been   a   deliberate   movement   to 


break  down  the  powers  of  the  sovereign 
States,  to  make  them  merely  provinces  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  following  shows 
th"   headway   already  made: 

(a)  Federal  work  relief  administered  under 
Federal  control. 

(b)  Federal  financing  by  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration of  State,  county,  and  municipal 
construction  projects  of  all  types. 

(c)  A  Federal  farm  program  managed  from 
Washington. 

(d)  Control  of  utilities  and  venture  capital 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

(e)  Federal  labor  laws.  Including  the 
Wages  and  Hour  Act,  which  recognize  no  State 
boundaries. 

(f)  Drastic  tax  encroachment  Into  the 
fields  of  State  revenue. 

(g),A  hcst  of  others,  including  the  current 
rationing  program,  and 

(h)  Not  overlooking  the  as  yet  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  Federalize  the  entire  social- 
securiiy  system. 

(i)  As  a  means  of  expediting  this  federali- 
zation of  the  Nation,  the  New  Deal  has  ever 
sought  to  fatten  the  Solid  Scuth  with  one 
hand  and  break  down  southern  social  cus- 
toms with  the  other.  If  this  can  be  accom- 
plished it  will  have  this  result: 

(1)  Abolish  the  Jim  Crow  laws. 

(2)  Prohibit  segregation  of  the  two  races 
In  theaters,  restaurants,  and  other  public 
places. 

(3)  Abolish  racial  restrictions  in  the  sale 
of  property  especially  in  residential  areas. 

In  the  unsuccessfiU  fight  to  nullify  south- 
ern poll-tax  laws,  the  conservative  southern 
Democrat  and  the  ardent  New  Dealer  were 
driven  far  apart;  a  breach  that  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  heal;  a  gap  that  may  widen  in  the 
next  2  years,  and  have  a  profound  Influence 
in  the   1944  election. 

The  introduction  of  S.  1666.  to  reduce  and 
regulate  the  burden  of  Federal  reports  and 
questionnaires,  indicates  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress to  throw  off  Federal  controls. 

WHAT  or  THE   FUTURE? 

1.  The  new  Congress  will  help  unite  the 
Nation  in  vanning  the  war.  But  there  will 
be  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  war 
and  domestic  measures.  On  the  latter  Con- 
gress will  be  uncomfortably  curious  as  to  the 
whv  and  the  how. 

2.  Congress  is  laying  plans  to  examine  the 
record  of  these  agencies:  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. War  Production  Board.  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation.  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare,  War  Manpower  Commission,  and 
possibly  others. 

As  long  as  Vice  President  Wallace  was 
promising  a  quart  of  milk  per  day  to  all  of 
our  world.  Congress  was  little  interested;  but 
Congress  perked  its  ears  when  it  read  of 
American  machinery  being  shipped  to  foreign 
countries— idle  machinery  that  came  from 
the  towns  back  home.  It  attuned  Its  ears 
with  interest.  As  one  House  Member  re- 
marked. "It  may  be  good  long-range  business 
to  build  up  foreign  Industry  and  thereby 
create  greater  foreign  buying  power,  but  let's 
make  certain  that  this  is  what  Is  bi.lng  done." 

These  investigations  will  put  the  Adminis- 
tration definitely  on  the  defensive  as  Con- 
gress wiU  direct  its  attention  especially  to 
usurpation  of  power  by  the  executive  agen- 
cies, a  usurpation  which  many  In  Congress 
say  Is  directed  toward  a  regimentation  and 
nationalization  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

3.  The  President  Is  a  good  sailor.  He  Is 
toT  experienced  as  a  skipper  to  take  a  torpedo 
r.ide  on. 

He  has  moved  to  minimize  the  Tydlngs 
investigation  of  the  astounding  number  of 
Federal  employees  by  sending  out  Vord  to 
agency  executives  to  make  drastic  cuts  in 
personnel. 

For  weeks  efforts  have  been  under  way  to 
realine  War  Manpower  and  Selective  Service 
to  head  off  threatened  legislation  by  Con- 
gress. 


Tliought  has  been  given  of  ways  and  means 
of  alleviating  the  storm  of  protest  welling 
over  the  head  of  Mr.  Henderson. 

The  White  House  is  apprehensive  of  the 
pending  Tolan  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
War  Mobilization  to  take  the  place  of  <  read- 
ing backward)  War  Production  Board.  Sup- 
ply Priorities  and  Allocations  Board,  Office  at 
Production  Management  and  National  De- 
fense Advisory  Commission. 

It  aLso  appears  likely  that  the  present  War 
Labcr  Board,  formerly  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board,  is  scheduled  for  a  new 
name.  This  is  foreshadowed  by  a  growing 
determ.lnation  In  Congress  to  take  tpeciflc 
action  to  straighten  out  the  labor  situation. 

TWiCe  in  the  last  4  years  the  House  has 
parsed  labor  corrective  bills,  which  have  been 
pigeonholed  In  the  Senate.  In  the  new  Con- 
gress, under  present  plans,  the  Initial  move 
wlli  be  made  In  the  Senate,  but  this  body 
must  move  quickly  because  the  House  Is 
restless. 

4.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee  Is  re- 
examining long-pending  legislation  to — 

(a)  Make  unions  financialiy  responsible 
(probably  will  include  trade  associations); 

(1  ;  Make  unions  liable  for  prosecution 
under  the  antitrust  laws;  and 

(c)  Prohibit  contribution!  by  unions  to 
political  campaigns. 

This  committee  has  served  notice  that  It 
will  report  and  push  for  enactment  of  an 
administrative  law  along  the  lines  of  the  old 
vetoed  Walter-Logan  measure.  The  bill  will 
be  designed  to  make  bureaucrats  follow  the 
law  rather  than,  by  Interpretation,  make  laws 
of  their  own. 

5.  There  Is  also  a  new  tax  policy  on  the 
congressional  calendar  embracing  these  high 
lights: 

(a)  A  sales  tax; 

(b)  A  pay-as-you-go  plan  (probably  a  mod- 
ification of  the  Ruml  proposal): 

(c)  Compulsory  savings  or  loans;  and 

(d)  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  taxes 
withheld  at  the  source. 

This  program  will  be  designed  to  meet  the 
announced  demand  of  Economic  Stabilizer 
Byrnes  that  86,000.000.000  more  are  needed  lu 
revenue.  But  Congress  will  be  guided  more 
by  Its  own  statistical  experts  than  those  from 
the  Treasury,  which  Congress  feels  has  push'  ', 
income-  and  excess-profits  taxes  to  the  limit 
and  that  further  Increase  might  kill  incentive 
and  dry  up  the  source. 

And  besides  all  that,  there  are  those  at  the 
Capital  who  view  the  administration's  policy 
of  free  spending  as  a  move  to  effect  economic 
and  social  changes  by  redistributing  the 
weath  of  the  Nation.  This  free-spending 
policy  of  necessity  forces  more  and  more  taxes 
which  have  fallen  upon  these  with  larger 
incomes  In  a  disproportionate  way. 

6.  Rationing  of  persons:  The  thing  which 
has  pointed  Congressional  attention  to  the 
fcregoing  feature  of  the  Treasury's  10-year 
tax  policy  has  been  the  current  rationing 
program  which  Is  based  upon  the  rationing 
of  a  parson  as  a  person  and  not  upon  that 
person's  ability  to  buy.  While  readily  ac- 
cepted by  the  American  people  as  a  wartime 
measure  it  will,  If  continued  In  the  post-war 
period,  bring  about  a  socialized  state  more 
quickly  than  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  lu 
1917. 

Apor^hension  over  these  policies  exists  at 
th  Capitol  for  the  reason  that  the  New 
Dealers  were  advocating  what  Is  now  the  war- 
time pattern  of  cconom.y  as  the  pattern  that 
should  be  adopted  as  a  peacetime  pattern. 
Many  in  Congress  feel  that  every  safeguard 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  present  war- 
time controls  from  existing  longer  then  the 
period  of  actual  fighting. 

7.  Senate  is  skeptical  In  this  connection 
of  two  resolutions  dealing  with  foreign  affairs 
now  pending.  They  deal  with  Panam.anlan 
affairs  and  ordinarily  would  not  arouse  eus- 
piclon.    They  Involve  treaty  rights  between 
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the  Cnlted  States  and  the  Republic     f  F 
araa.     As  resolutions   they  can   be   cl    r  • 
cf  by  a  majority  of  those  present  v.    \ 
oJTered   In  treaty  form  a  two-thirds   v 
the  Senate  would  be  required.    The  re: 
the  resolutions  are  being  pressed  now  Is  t... 
In  the  new  Congress  the  administration  wjill 
no*-  control   a  two-thirds  majority.     T^' 
lore,   antiadmlnistration   Senators  e--    v 
dcrlng  If  the  Panamanian  resolutions  hiit.e 
rot  been  proposed  In  an  effort  to  establish 
a  new  form  of  procedure  In  the  handling 
f  jreign  relations. 

If  the  Senate  Is  able  to  circumvent 
two-thirds  Senate  vote  In  handling  fore 
affal'-s.  it  could  proceed  almost  unchecked 
the  adjustment  cf  lend-lease  agreements  ahcl 
In  establishing  the  principles  of  the  Atlan;ic 
Charter  as  the  busls  of  post-war  negctiatio  -.s 

8.  Aiso,  members  of  House  and  Senate  co  n 
mlttees  with  interests  in  the  domestic  £i  Id 
are  likewise  concerned  lest  the  wartime  p  o- 
gram  for  business  and  indiistry  will  be  d;H- 
cult  to  remove  after  the  emergency  because 
cf  the  re.sistance  of  New  Dealers  ag.iln-st  sur 
render  of  powers  now  granted.     Fcr  instan  e: 

(a)   Creation  of  gecgraphical  sale  Zf  n^s    ir 
those  manufacturers  permitted  to  > 
civilian  production: 

(b>  Standardization  and  simplification 
all  civilian  products  that  will  continue  to 
manufactured: 

(c»  The  production  of  victory  models  cJnd 
comparison  models  c'  those  products  that  fre 
concentrated: 

(d)   Elimination  or  drastic  curtailment 
croes-hauling  and  reduction  of  other  trails 
portation  facilities:  and 

(e     The    discontinuance    of    many    br 
names,    labels,    and    trade-marks    for 
duration 

Paramount  in  the  situation  Is  not  the  r 
centration  Itself;  It's  the  unscrambling  ■ 
piece  of  socialism  aft<*r  the  wr  r. 

9    S:ive  a  tear  or  two  to  shed  over  this 

(a)  The  President's  Pair  Practices  Emp 
Tnent  Committee  will  schedule  hearings 
discrimination  in  hiring  in  all   pares  of  i|h<^ 
country. 

(b)  The  OfBce  of  Price  Administration 
dictment  agaln.«t  so-called  hidden  pitce 
increases,  triple  damages  or  Jail  for  reduc  t  g 
without  proper  notice  the  quality,  volu:  le, 
or   size   of   any   product. 

(c)  The  paper  work  now  envisioned  by  the 
controlled-materlals  plan  tnreatens  to  con- 
pare  to  the  confetti  shower  accorded  Lir  d- 
bergh  upon  his  triumphal  ride  up  Broad 
after  ^  "   r^-'eht  to  Pans. 

(d     .M      Henderson  has  ordered  900.C0' 
new-type  a.i-purpose  rationing  t»oks,  and  ^id 
consuming  purpose  is  to  use  them. 

(c»  A  new  manpower  policy  and  reorgaiil 
ERtion  is  planned.     Better  ketp  in  touch  w  th 
your  industrial  area  represenUtlve  and  \e- 
gloral  director. 

(f )  Renegotiation  of  contracts  Is  a  fact 
not  a  theory. 

10.  But  all  ^  not  dark  and  dreary  c 
tjpl  The  National  Resources  Plaan::._-  B 
has  your  Interest  at  stake.  It  pr<.pi.cc^ 
take  care  of  you  In  the  post-war  world. 
holds  that  you  have  th  se  *hree  fund.ur.f 
rights: 

(a)  The  right  to  work — they  may  tell  jjou 
where  and  a:  what. 

(b)  The  right  to  fair  play — under  Nfcw 
Deal  umpires 

(c)  Ycur  right  to  eat.     ^!^    w  :;me 
to  mention  you  in  his  plaus  fcr  feedir.;  1- 
world.     But  the  good  old  Planning  Board  ;. 
J    u.-  soup  ticket.    No  need  for  worry 
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^  :.,•:.!    ::'    ites   Is   new   deflnit,::-<    -; 

r  '.::     ■■':-"  r  ■'   -'—"'--  ^-  recession  cf  *he  v.- 
A-!  :.-    .  V  .:.  '.v  .   -::n|rton  view  it,  ':..  ■  J  .y  r 
att.ici  Ujjv-'U   ?■"■   rl  H^.rtnr  se-.-.le,:   :i.e  r,. 
half -century  c;::   .•-■.;€     '.   ~ 

lai   Wheth-T  *y  ■  I'r.  -rd  State>.  -a  rji.i  : 
part.c'.pate  iii  "a.r.a  a^.urs;  or 


'-.     Whef. her  u  would  seek  to  maintain  an 
t.=  :  -.-■'•n  attitude. 

2  \v  shlngton  Is  the  Capital  of  wartime 
a  y  .cetime  democracy.  A  tide  of  world 
f  ats.  over  which  there  was  no  control,  has 
p.^iced  the  responsibility  upon  our  Nation. 

3  The  trend  of  battle  now  runs  In  our 
favor,  and  victory  with  its  peace  in  time  will 
be  ours. 

4.  There  Is  but  one  Inescapable  conclusion: 

(a)  Representative  democracy,  as  we  know 
It  and  love,  cannot  survive  In  a  world  con- 
stantly at  war. 

(b)  Totalitarianism  breeds  totalitarianism. 
There  cannot  be  continual  fluctuation  be- 
tween totalitarianism  and  representative 
democracy. 

(c)  The  world,  with  the  airplane,  is  not 
big  enough  for  both. 

Thus,  bear  in  mind  that  in  winning*  the 
war  we  must  win  a  peace  that  will  Insure  a 
tranquil  world,  for  the  republic,  as  we  love  it, 
cannot  remain  a  republic  if  every  quarter  of 
century  the  bugles  are  to  sound  to  war. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  16.  1942 

Mi'.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
unaer  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
on  Puerto  Rico:  Its  Present  Plight  and 
r>  Pufare  made  on  December  4.  1942.  by 
Dr.  Gilberto  Concepcion  de  Gracia.  a 
Puerto  Rican  leader  and  expert  on  Latin- 
American  affairs,  who  is  active  in  the 
i,iruggle  to  builc!  a  post-war  world  based 
on  justice  and  democracy  for  all.  In  his 
speech  Dr.  Concepcion  sets  forth  a  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  the  immediate  plight  of 
his  country,  advocates  the  extension  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  freedom  of  all  political  prisoners  and 
n..ikes  a  most  persuasive  plea  for  inde- 
pendence. It  is  my  opinion  that  his 
analysis  will  help  the  Congi  ess  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  understand 
the  Puerto  Rican  problem,  which  asks  for 
urpent  action  on  our  part. 

The  address  follows: 

PLEHio  Rico:  rrs  present  piicht — amd  rrs 

rtTTJRE 

Puerto  Rico  today  is  a  powder  keg.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  powder  keg  of  the  Caribbean.  It 
It  explodes,  it  will  be  horribly  shattered  and 
1  will  do  incalculable  harm  to  the  United 
States  and  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations. 

Compressed  within  but  3,435  square  miles 
on  the  island  are  over  1,800,OCC  people,  living 
urder  conditious  tha*  constitute  an  explosive 
more  dajigerous  than  dynamite.  The  slck- 
nc&s,  starvation,  and  poverty  forced  upon 
P'.i"''o  Rico  needs  only  an  ignited  fuse  to  set 
.■  f.  The  colonial  status  of  the  pe-jple,  plus 
tne  war.  has  blended  the  explcsive;  Hitler  ard 
hio  carbon  copies.  Franco.  Mussolini,  ar.d 
Uieir  agent',  are  trying  to  make  the  fuze. 
Tlie  flame  that  may  set  it  off  is  being  kindled 
today.    - 

Faurtc  Rico  Is  a  colony  of  the  United  States 
since  1898  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  at  which  time  it  enjcyed  an  autonomo'is 
government  similar  to  that  of  a  conmion- 
wealth  in  the  British  Empire.  The  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  were  not  consulted  in  1808, 
and  h-^ve  never  been  consulted  to  this  date] 
as  '0  the  stattis  that  was  brought  upon  them, 


under  which  they  were  deprived  of  democratic 
rights  and  powers  and  set  to  live  under  an 
executive  government  over  which  they  have 
no  control  and  which  renders  them  powerless 
to  take  the  measures  necessary  to  cope  with 
the  crisis  they  now  face. 

'  I  the  past  44  years  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
converted  to  a  one-crop  economy.  Sugar — 
not  the  food  its  people  must  eat — Is  the  is- 
land's product.  In  normal  times  food  is  ab- 
n'^rftially  expensive  because  almost  all  of  it 
must  be  Imported,  even  though  agriculture 
is  the  Island's  major  Industry.  Add  to  this 
the  current  shipping  shortage  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Axis  submarine  blockade,  the 
inclusion  of  the  country  In  the  coastwise 
shipping  and  tariff  laws  of  the  U:.ited  States, 
and  you  have  mass  starvation. 

The  gasoline  shortage  has  been  so  acute  at 
times  that  it  has  boeu  impossible  to  collect 
the  garbage,  which  has  rotted  in  the  streets. 
A  mild  epidemic  of  poliomyelitis  developed 
some  time  ago  and  there  Is  an  excellent 
chance  that  more  serious  epidemics  may 
develop.  If.  for  instance,  typhus  would  break 
out.  it  is  liable  to  wipe  out  more  American  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines,  stationed  in  large 
numbers  on  the  island,  than  the  enemy's 
bullets  Puerto  Rico's  slums — the  worst  In 
the  Western  Hcmisnhere — may  breed  and 
spread  the  most  terrible  diseases. 

The  danger  to  America  from  these  horrible 
conditions  is  greatly  increased  by  the  con- 
tinued denial  to  the  Puerto  Rican  people  of 
their  right  to  national  self-assertion.  There 
is  total  resentment  against  the  colonial  sta- 
tus, intensified  by  the  failure  of  the  United 
Nations  to  commit  themselves  to  Include  the 
Island  la  the  postulates  of  the  Atlantic 
ChRrtcr 

This  resentment  la  shared  by  200,000  Puerto 
Ricans  living  in  New  York  City.  They  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  situation  in  the  Island, 
which  they  regard  as  their  home  and  to  which 
they  long  to  return  as  soon  as  pcssible.  They, 
too.  are  deeply  hurt  by  the  stigma  of  being 
a  subject  people. 

In  military  terms.  Puerto  Rico  has  the  Im- 
portance In  the  Atlantic  that  Singapore  had 
in  the  Pacific.  The  situation  leading  to  the 
fall  of  Singapore,  nonmilitary  In  nature, 
must  not  be  duplicated  In  Puerto  Rico.  This. 
I  believe,  is  the  most  Important  problem  fac- 
ing the  United  States  In  the  Latin-American 
world. 

Millions  of  Latin  Americans,  sensitive  and 
proud,  feel  the  problems  of  Puerto  Rico  are 
their  problems:  and  they  too  are  greatly 
affected  by  these  conditions.  Recently  the 
powerful  Latin-American  Confederation  of 
Workers,  composed  of  all  major  Latin-Ameri- 
can trade-unions.  Included  the  request  of 
Justice  to  Puerto  Rico  as  one  of  Its  wln-tho- 
war  demands,  and  the  Cuban  Constitutional 
Convention  asked  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  racognize  the  Island's  plea 
of  self-determination.  Right  now.  Puerto 
Rico  Is  the  sore  spot  of  the  good  neighbor 
policy  and  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and 
headache  from  the  diplomatic  point  of  view. 

Nowhere  In  the  camp  of  the  United  Natlors 
Is  there  a  place  not  occupied  by  the  Ax^s 
where  there  is  so  much  misery  and  unemnlor- 
ment.  The  President  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Senate  and  leader  of  the  r:."Jorlty  party 
brands  this  the  worst  situation  faced  by  the 
island  In  all  Its  history.  The  head  of  the 
Federal  Work  Projects  Administration  re- 
cently made  a  very  shocking  report  to  h's 
government,  and  delegation  alter  delegation 
from  Puerto  Rico  is  prurlng  Into  Washington 
demanding  that  "something  be  done." 

Today  this  tortured  island  is  th^  American 
outpost  In  the  Caribbean. 

Most  Puerto  Ricans  take  the  position  thr^t 
we  are  fighting  a  war  cf  liberation  and  there 
is  no  possibility  of  a  free  Puerto  Rico  In  an 
enslaved  world.  We  feel  it  cur  obligation  to 
freedom's  cause  to  do  our  utmost  to  defeat 
the  Axis  Powers.  We  held,  at  the  same  tim.;. 
that  Puerto  Rico  must  be  Included  In  the 
terms  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  Immediately,  to 
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give  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  the  assurance 
that  they  are  in  fact  fighting  for  democracy 
when  they  fight  against  the  Axis;  that  this  Is 
their  fight,  and  not  another  imperialistic 
struggle;  tha<  when  they  win  this  fight,  they 
will  have  won  their  own  Independence. 

As  with  India  and  Burma,  psople  want  to 
fight  for  their  own  freedom.  A  people  not 
free  themselves  cannot  be  expected  to  wage 
a  valiant  striiggle  for  the  freedom  of  others 
if  they  are  not,  themselves,  thereby  to  achieve 
freedom. 

Puerto  Ricans  are  a  democratic  people. 
They  hate  fascism  and  its  "new  order"  of 
slavery  and  degradation.  But  t  -y  cannot 
understand  how  they  can  effectively  fight  the 
Axis  If  they  are  to  remain  the  colony  of  a 
country  dedicated  to  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

They  want  to  take  their  proper  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  United  Nations,  among  the  free 
people  of  the  world  who  are  today  engaged 
In  the  worlds  greatest  struggle  for  nberation. 
This  they  cannot  do  unless  they,  too,  are 
thereby  liberated. 

Latin  Americans  who  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  England  and  the  United  States  raise  the 
question  of  India  and  Puerto  Rico  and  want 
to  know  why.  if  these  countries  are  fighting 
for  freedom,  they  have  not  freed  these  lands. 
There  are  strong  bonds  of  friendship  and 
understanding  between  Puerto  Rico  and  her 
Latin-American  neighbors— bonds  that  stem 
from  the  colonization  period  and  the  struggle 
for  liberation  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 

The  Impetus  and  credibility  given  to  the 
tremendous  Axis  propaganda  campaign  in 
Latin  America  by  the  precarious  condition 
of  Puerto  Rico  is.  in  fact,  the  major  weapon 
of  Axis  propaganda  in  Latin  America.  Un- 
less it  is  stopped  through  the  eradication  of 
the  sources  of  distress,  it  will  be  the  fuze  that 
will  detonate  the  powder  keg. 

At  this  time  there  are  about  325,000  unem- 
ployed in  Puerto  Rico,  affecting  165.C00  fami- 
lies, and  practically  no  food  nor  money  to  buy 
th  little  there  Is.  There  is  practically  no 
rice  and  the  normal  consumption  of  the  Is- 
land is  18,000.000  pounds  per  month.  Conse- 
quently, when  a  shipment  of  rice  arrives, 
there  are  food  riots,  in  some  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  reports,  deaths  have  been  regis- 
tered. Beans,  codfish,  lard  are  almost  un- 
available. Even  matches  are  scarce.  Butter 
has  been  .sold  at  $2.50  per  pound.  Fertilizers, 
seeds,  medicines,  and  other  essential  items 
are  l?icking.  The  Index  of  ret.s^ll  costs  of 
foodstuffs  increased  to  196  on  Oe^ober  15.  as 
ccmpared  to  189  on  September  15. 

The  misery  Is  appalling.  In  Carolina,  a 
small  town  of  Puerto  Rico,  In  a  period  of 
22  days,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Evarlsto  Ayala 
lost  4  sons  of  malaria,  hookworms,  and  other 
diseases.  Some  families  are  reported  to  have 
had  3  meals  a  day  of  sugarcane,  which  they 
have  picked  from  the  big  nearby  plantations 
In  the  shadows  of  the  night.  Workers  have 
been  unable  to  attend  public  places  because 
of  lack  of  proper  clothing. 

This  situation  requires  drastic  and  Imme- 
diate relief.  We  make  an  appeal  for  soli- 
darity and  effective  help  to  all  peoples  inter- 
ested in  Justice  everywhere. 

As  stated  before,  cur  people  have  been 
doing  their  utmost  to  help  win  the  war 
against  the  Axis,  which  they  regard  bs  a  peo- 
ple's war.  as  reflected  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  met  their  entire  quota  of  men  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act  by  volunteers  and 
have  made  material  contributions  of  about 
f20  OCO.OCO  in  land  cessions,  repairing  of  mili- 
tary roads,  etc.,  but  the  total  strength  of 
the  nation  has  not  been  mobilized  because 
of  the  resentment  ir  a  considerable  part  of 
the  population  against  the  colonial  status 
and  because  of  the  existing  conditions  of 
mass  starvation  and  mass  unemploj-ment. 

Heie  is  an  enunciation  of  principles  and 
a  program  lor  aclion  to  be  put  into  effect  at 

once: 

4.  Puerto  Rico  Is  today  suffering  the  worst 
crisis  In  all  its  449  years  of  existence.  Tne 
Interruption  of  shipping  facilities  caused  by 


submarine  warfare  and  the  lack  of  food  crops 
has  forced  mass  starvation  on  the  island  and 
is  destroying  its  economic  structure. 

2.  Puerto  Rico  is  not  responsible  lor  this 
crisis,  which  is  the  result  of  the  Impact  of 
the  war  on  Its  colonial  structure — a  structure 
built  upon  a  one-crop  economy,  on  the  high- 
tariff  principle,  and  en  the  catastrophic 
coastwise  shipping  lavs,  under  which  indus- 
tries are  either  killed  at  birth  or  discouraged. 
Thus,  today.  Cuba,  which  is  a  democratic 
independent  republic,  is  eating;  also,  the  sov- 
ereign nation  of  Santo  E.jmingo.  Puerto 
Rico,  which  is  a  colony,  is  starving. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  war 
has  affected  Puerto  Rico  in  quite  a  different 
way  than  the  Uniifd  States.  While  here  the 
peace  industries  have  been  transformed  Into 
war  Industries  and  the  unemployed  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  war  program,  in  Puerto  Rico 
the  little  industries  there  were  before  the 
war  have  been  serlcusly  damaged  by  the 
shipping  shortage  and  this,  together  with  the 
lack  of  war  industries  have  resulted  in  mass 
unemployment. 

3.  Puerto  Rico  is  doing  its  utmost  on  all 
fronts  to  help  in  the  world-wide  struggle 
against  the  Axis  Powers.  But  it  Is  unable, 
because  of  its  colonial  limitations,  to  tlirow 
its  complete  potential  effectiveness  into  the 
war  effort. 

4.  To  cope  with  the  situation  In  Puerto 
Rico,  a  threefold  program  is  necessary:  (a) 
to  immediately  provide  food  to  meet  he 
current  problem  and  for  the  duration;  (b)  to 
provide  enough  money  and  other  assistance 
to  help  and  enable  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  deal  with  these  problems  and  to  develop 
a  plan  for  self-sufficiency  the  way  they  want 
to,  themselves;  and  (c)  to  transform  the 
colonial  economy  of  Puerto  Rico  and  build  up 
a  true  national   economy. 

Point  one  calls  for  the  Immediate  alloca- 
tion of  more  bottoms  and  more  shipping 
space,  as  well  as  the  elimination  of  the  coast- 
wise shipping  laws.  It  calls  upon  the  ex- 
tension and  regulation  of  commerce  between 
the  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  Cuba,  Haiti, 
and  other  Lath. -American  countries  and  for 
the  building  of  Puerto  Rican  ships. 

Point  two  calls  for  the  suspension  of  the 
tariff  laws  as  they  apply  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
for  the  enactment  of  the  $15000.000  appro- 
priation bill  for  food  crops  pending  before 
Congress.  It  also  calls  for  a  sufficient  appro- 
priation, which  has  been  calculated  in 
$35,OCO,OC0  per  year  by  Congressman  Vito 
MARCANTONIO,  of  Ncw  York,  and  Mr.  Luis 
Munoz  Marin.  President  of  the  Partido  Popu- 
lar D?mccratlco  and  President  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Senate,  for  work  projects,  price  sub- 
Eidies,  unemplojTnent  instu-ance,  and  direct 
relief.  If  the  latter  is  necessary. 

The  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  has  done 
everything  In  Its  limited  power  to  alleviate 
the  existing  conditions.  It  recently  appro- 
priated emergency  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$10,000,000  plus  70  percent  of  a  special  tax 
which  Is  figured  will  yield  about  $14,500,000 
more,  thus  making  a  total  of  $24,500,000  for 
work  projects,  unemployment  Insurance  and 
other  relief  measures.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  The  appropriation  called  for  in  the 
previous  paragraph  should  be  made  in  addi- 
tion to  any  money  allocated  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  Legislature. 

In  this  respect  It  Is  now  painfully  obvious 
that  the  present  Congress  will  not  pass  any 
emergency  measure  to  avert  the  pending 
Puerto  Rican  catastrophe  and  that  the  new 
Congress,  which  convenes  on  January  4.  can- 
not be  expected  to  act  immediately.  But 
starvation,  disease,  and  mass  despondency 
do  not  wait.  And  in  Puerto  Rico  these  three 
specters  of  disease  are  today  burning  realities. 
Only  the  President,  acting  under  lend-lea&e. 
can  take  the  Immediate  measures. 

Point  3  calls  for  a  long-range  program 
which  Involves  scientific  land  planning,  the 
appropriation  of  enough  money  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  agrarian  reform,  based  en 
the  application  of  the  500-acre  law  and  the 


effecting  of  an  industrialization  program, 
development  of  local  industries  such  as  pine- 
apples and  other  fruit  canneries,  sugar  re- 
fineries, cement  plants,  bottle  plants,  glass 
plants,  and  other  factories,  to  supply  some  of 
the  basic  necessities  of  tlie  people,  like  shoes, 
etc.,  development  of  fisheries,  of  transporta- 
tion facilities,  etc.,  all  of  which  will  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  world,  and  specifi- 
cally, of  the  United  Nations. 

5.  The  United  States  Government  should 
make  now  a  specific  declaration  promising 
the  extension  to  Puerto  Rico  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  especially  point  3.  which  commits 
the  United  States  to  "respect  the  right  of 
all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  will  live";  alsi\  all  political 
prisoners  sliould  be  immediately  released. 

Puerto  Rico  is  the  key  to  the  United  Na- 
tions' Latin-American  front.  It  is  the  key  to 
its  relations  with  the  lOO.OOO.COO  people  of 
Latin  America.  These  people  measure  the 
Urited  Slates,  not  by  Its  protestations  of 
friendship,  as  reflected  In  the  good-neighbor 
policy,  but  by  the  record — by  acts.  They 
look  at  their  brothtrs  In  Puerto  Rico,  and 
they  have  more  than  good  cause  to  question 
its  promises.  They  see  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico — their  brothers — starving,  net  free,  and 
they  see  the  fine  provisions  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  and  they  wonder,  "Which  does  the 
United   Nations  mean?" 

The  people  of  Latin  America  cannot  com- 
pletely trust  the  good-neighbor  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  long  as  Puerto  Rico  remains 
an  orphan  colony  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. When  Mr.  Wendell  Wlllkie  calls  for 
the  liquidation  of  all  imperialism  In  the  post- 
war world  he  focuses  the  spotlight  on  the 
real  tragedy  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON   WILLIAM  A.  PrritNGER 

:     MINNES":  :  • 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16, 1942 

Mr.  PITTEN(>F:ii  Mr.  Speaker,  lim- 
ber products  from  America's  forests  have 
become  a  major  factor  in  the  production 
of  weapons  designed  to  win  a  mechanized 
war  on  a  globe-pirdUng  basis. 

With  little  public  notice,  the  use  of  tim- 
ber has  undergone  a  tremendous  revival 
and.  through  the  hard  proving  ground 
of  war,  will  find  a  wide  range  of  new  uses 
in  a  post-war  world. 

Recognition  of  the  modern  value  cf 
wood  has  come  in  a  remarkable  way 
from  the  Army.  Navy,  and  war-'voduc- 
tion  industries  as  the  demand  for 
strategic  metals  far  exceeded  the  sup- 
plies of  the  United  Nations.  The  Ameri- 
can lumber  industry  was  called  upon  to 
produce  lumber  in  Increasing  amounts 
and  met  the  challenge.  Lumber  produc- 
tion totaled  10.829,000,000  board  feet  in 
1932  and  steadily  increased  to  25.997,- 
000,000  board  feet  in  1937.  By  1941  lum- 
ber production  had  expanded  to  33,476,- 
000,000  board  feet,  and,  in  the  first  10 
months  of  1942.  27.006,000,000  board  feet 
were  produced. 

The  lumber  resources  of  this  country 
came  to  the  rescue  to  whip  a  tough  prob- 
lem when  the  Nation's  iron  and  steel  re- 
sources—largely in  Minnesota— were 
earmarked  for  tanks,  guns,  ships,  and 
all  kinds  of  armament. 
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The  mission  of  lumber  in  this  war  v^as 
be>t  emphasized  by  Col.  W  D 
earlier  this  year  told  wester::    ..:i.  ;t;-: 
that  their  product  wa    one  of  the  "n 
important  basic  elements  in  the  f-  u:. 
ticn  of  the  national  defense  prog:  a::: 

Charged   with   the   duty    of   build ii 
island  bases  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  aT  i 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  as  well 
establishments   in    a::i--:  i     Hawaii,   lihe 
Philippines  before  the  Ja;: m-   c  '  ap*:Vi 
them,  and  other  distant  ^  ,.:.:.    ::>  C 
cf  Engineers  has  carried  standu:  l 
cies  and  grades  of  American  ]u:r.  ._ 
all  sections  of  the  world. 

The  necessity  for  puttme  a  'plus    m 
weed  to  meet  specific  problems  has 
suited  in  many  new  tjT>es  of  timber  cdf. 
fctruction. 

Laminated  wood  for  planes  and  mo 
truck  bcdies.  pressed  wood  for     ^r 
instruments,    fire-resistant   lumber 
hangars,  barracks,  and  other  large  stri^c- 
tures,  huge  beams  to  replace  steel  gir 
in  new  war  plants,  and  lumber  trea  ed 
with  a  salt  preservati  "e  to  resist  termi 
end  decay — all  these  are  but  a  few 
amples  of  the  way  liunber  has  "gonf 
war."    These  new  uses  forecast  an  e: . , 
wocd  after  the  war  in  which  the     r., 
industry  will  play  an  important  i.^K 
the  reconstruction  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  greatest  wartime  uses  of 
lumber  has  been  in  the  construction  of 
troop  barracks.  More  than  2, 137,000. (  00 
board  feet  of  lumber  went  to  hou.se  the 
first  1,418,000  soldiers  called  into  me 
Army. 

With  ships  and  tanks  needing  steel  as 
fait  as  it  became  available,  warehousL\s. 
munitions  plants,  airplane  hangar?, 
docks,  and  every  kind  of  heavy  constri  c- 
tion  t'lrncd  to  timber.  Lumber  al5o  \v. 
into  the  decks  of  airplane  carriers,  d 
and  hulls  of  mosquito  boats,  submarilne 
chasers,  mine  sweepers,  landins  bare^s. 
Army  pontoons,  and  a  hundred  ■'ir 
places. 

The  United  States  Army,  moving  \-\"r< 
n^w  Caribbean  bases,  carried  its  u 
alon?.     It  had  to  lick  the  insects  beu 
it  could  keep  a  roof  over  its  head,    lln 
the  hot.  dan  r  T-    pics  ord:r..;rv  .•.r    i 
in  the  Unittd  S.atos  would  lo'  uui  iv 
few  months  or  be  devoured  by  termifps. 
so  prefabricated  barracks,  pares  of  v.'r. 
are  made  of  especially  treated  lum/ooi  to 
resist  insects  and  decay,  were  shippjed 
from  factories  in  the  United  States 
then    assembled    on    the    spot    by    <:i 
doughboys. 

American  lumber  Ls  meeting  the  ch  \ 
lenge  in  ali  part.>  nf  the  world      Tn  ' 
wilds   of   Africa    a:     America::    b'  rr.c 
ferry  base  uses  rr^:-^  ■;::::  250, OCu  l-.-e: 
sp'^cially  treated  iurb  r 

Along  our  seaccasts  ::i:n:  :i.^t    '.  ir:^^ 
are  beine  bu:'*  '     h-:';-'  l.  t1  -?;     f  bl.r: 
which   we    rv'  i:-'rl    ::::•  .ik,;    a;;p:-i  ;)r 
tions,  to  oven    r::^  :".,    .  u:n:ai  ::i'  rr.  n 
to  shipping.     W.-.:.  .=  :. 
available  for  *;    ~     ;:•,:.. 
ers  went  to  wors  on  :  ;j; 
record   for    t.if^   >  zf 
Spanning  246  :-    "    : 
i ■'■■  X' :::,!'■. ^■'' "■  2''  .^i<' ;■:■■. '"'.-■  * 
u:.-i  V'  .III  t .:e  w  ay  for  a 
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of  lumber  in  heavy  construction.  Dan- 
ger from  fire  was  minimized  by  the  re- 
quirement that  these  timbers  be  chemi- 
cally treated  to  resist  flames,  a  recent 
scientific  development  within  the  wood- 
preserving  industry. 

Timber  is  gaining  greater  permanency, 
too,  in  an  old-time  job  of  providing  sup- 
ports in  imderground  mines  and  under 
water  for  deck  facilities.  Creosote,  salts 
preservatives  and  other  treating  methods 
are  being  used  to  extend  the  life  of  these 
supports. 

Thus  scienti.^ts  working  behind  the 
scenes  are  doini:  a  marvelous  job  to  help 
overcome  the  problems  created  by  war's 
heavy  demands  upon  mecals.  It  is  inter- 
esting, however,  that  the  war  has  created 
a  s  :  plus  along  one  line  at  least,  the  pro- 
cue  tion  of  creosote,  a  byproduct  of  cer- 
tain chemicals  needed  for  war.  It  is 
estimated  that  75.000.000  gallons  of  creo- 
sote in  excess  of  war  demand  will  be 
available  for  preservative  purposes  in 
1943. 

Wood  is  supplementing  metals  in  many 
fields  and  steps  to  assure  a  permanent 

.:)p  V  of  the  product  are  being  taken  by 
i^  a,;al  and  State  governments  and  pri- 
vate organizatioi^. 

Ail  this  means  that  America  in  the 
future  will  be  able  to  advance  along 
wood-using  lines  wliich  have  developed 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  imder  the  im- 
petus of  defense  measiu-es  growing  out  of 
a  world  at  war, 
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Resolutions   .Adopted   ?t    .Annu'l  Meeting 

of  the  .ATserican  Farm  Bureau  Ft  iK  ra- 
tion 

I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  CLARENCE  CANNCN 

OF    MISSOURI 

I.v    :'}'■:  ?i''-"E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

V.\dnt\^d:Ltj.  December  16, 1942 

M:-.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the 
following  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at 
1'^  twenty-fourth  annual  convention  in 
C!^:.cago,  December  7,  1942: 


ResrliK' 


1 


t;''    AMERICAN   F  .P.V,-  K    AND  THE  WAR 

Our  Nation,  under  divine  guidance,  has 
ccme  through  the  first  >ear  cf  dread  war  that 
threatens  the  endurance  of  oiir  freedom  and 
democracy.  To  pre&erve  cur  family  life,  the 
tradition  of  our  liearths tones,  and  our  right 
to  follow  the  religious  faith  of  our  choice, 
w  ?  have  sent  the  finest  of  our  young  man- 
hocd  from  the  fa.'-ms  and  from  the  cities  to 
the  battle  fronts  ot  tiie  world.  Powerful  and 
treacherous  enemies  have  directed  attacks 
a.Tinst  us  from  the  east  and  from  the  west. 
Ill-'  ri-Tiand  upon  American  resource  and 
.Ar:  p' c.n  strength  has  been  great,  yet  in 
1  year  the  American  farmer  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  tr^-Kle  the  va!:-\nt  effort. 


The  year  has  seen  cur  might  Increase  and 
the  tide  of  victory  is  turning  our  way,  but 
only  with  greater  hardship  and  greater  sacri- 
fice can  America  and  her  Allies  achieve  the 
final  decisive  victory  that  must  be  if  the  door 
Is  to  be  forever  closed  to  ruthlessness  and 
f'estructlon. 

The  American  farmer  will  strive  to  pro- 
duce the  food  and  fiber  that  the  continued 
war  effort  will  require.  He  will  give  his  labcr 
and  his  sons  to  the  cause.  He  asks  only  an 
equitable  sharing  of  the  burdens  cf  war;  the 
efficient  use  of  our  resources,  human  and 
national;  the  forsaking  of  special  privilege 
and  selflsh  advantage,  and  the  eliminatioa 
of  all  unessential  activities. 

The  American  farmer  stands  ready  and  will 
fight  and  toil  with  all  loyal  Americans  for 
the  achievement  of  an  early  peace  and  a  last- 
ing security. 

Resolution  2 

ESSENTIALS     FOR     MAXIMUM     F.^EM     PBODTJCTION 

The  production  of  food  and  fiber  on  Ameri- 
can faims  in  1942  was  the  largest  In  history. 
This  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  restricted 
supplies  of  farm  riachinery  and  repairs,  a 
dwindling  supply  of  farm  labor,  and  a  steadily 
tightening  transportation  situation  due  pri- 
marily to  rubber  shortage.  Now  the  Govern- 
ment is  asking  farmers  to  produce  in  1943  a 
substantially  greater  volume  than  the  record 
production  of  1942.  Farmers  are  making 
every  effort  to  discharge  this  responsibility, 
but  it  cannot  be  accomplished  unless  im- 
mediate and  definite  steps  are  taken  to  make 
available  to  farmers  the  absolute  esdeniials 
for  This  large  production.  Such  increased 
production,  even  with  nature  cooperating, 
requires  that  the  Government  and  the  Nation 
recognize — 

(a)  That  while  many  untrained  people  can 
be  very  helpful  In  supplying  the  labor  en 
farms  to  meet  seasonal  demands,  the  maxl- 
miun  production  requires  men  of  experience 
and  skill  in  the  arts  of  prcdticing  and  feeding 
livestock  and  poultry,  dairy  production,  crop 
production,  and  the  handling  of  modern  ma- 
chinery and  equipment;  I 

(b)  The  necessity  for  adequate  and  timely 
fulfillment  of  the  minimum  requirements  of 
new  machinery,  equipment,  repairs,  mate- 
rials, and  supplies  to  effect  fuU  utilization  of 
manpower,  land  resources,  and  skill  available. 
Farmers  are  alarmed  over  the  drastic  curtail- 
ment of  machlnerj-,  equipment,  and  supplies 
available  for  1943.  We  urge  that  immodiato 
steps  be  taken  to  step  up  this  volume  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent.  We  emphatically  urge 
that  raw  materials  for  machinery  and  sup- 
plies be  Immediately  Increased  and  that  raw 
materlal-s  and  supplies  for  1944  be  at  least 
equal  to  that  provided  In  1942. 

(c)  The  Government  must  also  recognhse 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  transportation 
facilities  essential  to  production  and  market- 
ing operations.  Transportation  equipment 
and  ability  to  use  It  both  on  and  off  the  faroi 
are  vital  to  continued  efficient  operation. 

(d)  The  necessity  for  protecting  and  main- 
taining farm  pnces  In  the  markets  at  levels 
that  will  stimulate  the  Increased  produc- 
tion desired,  through  policies  that  are  cer- 
tain, clear,  and  practical.  The  tlmellnees, 
definlteness,  and  adequacy  of  policies  respect- 
ing farm  prices  are  very  important  factors  In 
securing  maximum  production.  These  poli- 
cies must  be  practical  and  realistic,  In  rea- 
sonable accord  with  the  customary  prac- 
tices of  farmers  and  market  requirements, 
and  must  apply  to  nonba-slc  as  well  as  basic 
farm  commodities.  When  asking  farmers  to 
step  up  production,  the  Government  should 
accept  responsibility  for  providing  markets 
currently  and  assure  producers  against  Iobs 
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when   responding   to   such   Government   re- 
quests. 

(e)  All  Federal  policies  and  programs  must 
cut  through  red  tape,  where  rationing  and 
other  regulations  are  necessary,  so  that  farm- 
ers can  concentrate  on  production  rather 
than  spend  time  tying  to  Interpret  a  maze  of 
rules  and  regulations.  The  reasons  therefor 
must  be  clearly  and  irrefutably  established, 
and  administrative  plans  must  be  reduced  to 
the  simplest  terms  and  procedures. 

Now  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
seems  to  be  clothed  with  greatly  Increased 
power,  we  urge  him  to  expedite  decisions  In 
a  practical  and  effective  manner  so  as  not 
only  to  permit  but  to  encourage  maximum 
production. 

Resolution  3 

AGRICULTtJRAL  ADJUSTMENT  AbMINlSTEATION 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  with  Its 
companion  measures  covering  soil  conserva- 
tion and  price  stabilization  by  means  of  com- 
modity loans,  constitutes  in  large  part  our 
incomparable  national  farm  program.  Its 
value  to  the  Nation  has  been  proven  in  peace 
and  In  war.  We  reaffirm  our  continuing  sup- 
port cf  this  national  farm  program. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
carries  not  only  a  great  lesponsiblllty  for 
securing  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  but  a  responsibility  In  work- 
ing always  for  Its  improvement,  greater  ef- 
fectiveness, economy  in  operation,  and  keep- 
ing Its  administration — so  far  as  possible — 
under,  the  direction  of  farmers.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  law  have  proven  adequate  to  se- 
cure Immediate  adjustments  In  production, 
upward  as  well  as  downward.  Its  ultimate 
value  to  farmers  and  to  the  Nation  will  be 
largely  determined  by  the  degree  in  which  its 
administration  Is  held  strictly  to  the  provi- 
sions of  law,  and  to  the  extent  that  Its  annual 
programs  are  the  result  cf  experience  and 
recommendations  of  those  whom  It  serves. 
Farmers  throughout  the  Nation  are  becoming 
Increasingly  concerned  over  the  bureaucratic 
methods  tised  In  determining  policies  and  the 
expense  Involved  in  its  administration. 
Higher  prices  resulting  from  Intelligent  farm 
production  adjustments  and  Increasing  de- 
mands for  farm  products  have  reduced  sub- 
stantially the  need  for  parity  adjustment 
payments  and  Justify  a  substantial  reduction 
In  appropriations  for  the  administration  of 
the  law. 

Those  whom  this  law  Is  designed  to  serve 
should  have  a  much  greater  Influence  In  the 
determination  of  administrative  policies  at 
Federal  and  State  levels  than  is  now  pro- 
vided, and  much  greater  discretion  should  be 
given  at  the  State  and  county  level  to  meet 
local  conditions  than  is  now  permitted. 
These  suggested  economies  and  adjustments 
In  administration  of  the  law  are  essential  to 
Justify  continued  confidence  of  farmers  and 
broad  participation  in  the  several  programs 
administered  under  the  law.  We  urge  the 
Immediate  discontinuance  of  all  policies  and 
practices  that  have  for  their  purpose  the  de- 
liberate holding  of  market  prices  below  parity 
and  that  require  continued  appropriations  If 
farmers  are  to  secure  parity  returns.  We  In- 
sist that  the  specific  Intent  of  Congress  when 
enacting  this  law  was  that  all  programs  ad- 
ministered under  the  law  should  be  directed 
toward  encouraging  and  maintaining  the 
price  levels  of  farm  commodities  at  parity  in 
the  market  and  that  commodities  coming 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government  as  a  result 
cf  commodity  loans  and  other  practices 
should  never  "be  used  to  deliberately  hold 
prices  in  the  market  below  such  a  level.  We 
emphatically  approve  the  position  taken  by 
the  federation  during  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  when  It  Insisted  upon  enactment  of 
law  to  restrict  the  release  of  basic  farm  com- 


modities In  the  hands  of  the  Government 
below  parity  except  when  the  Interest  cf  a 
particular  group  of  producers  may  require 
the  disposition  of  a  portion  of  their  crop  at 
less  than  parity;  but  In  no  Instance  should 
any  commodity  be  released  at  such  prices  as 
would  depress  the  price  of  a  competing  com- 
modity below  parity. 

We  urge  the  federation  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary,  including  congressional 
action,  to  limit  the  functions  of  the  program 
to  present-day  needs  and  to  require  the  dis- 
continuance of  every  political  activity  and 
all  other  activities  except  those  specifically 
authorized  by  Congress. 

Resolution  4 

MANPOWER  FOR  MAXIMUM   PRODUCTION 

Manpower  is  the  key  to  American  war 
effort.  To  win  the  war  America  must  have 
huge,  powerful  fighting  forces.  Tliey  must  be 
properly  fed  and  equipped  to  be  effective  in 
combat.  Distribution  of  manpower,  between 
the  armed  forces,  agriculture,  and  industry, 
therefore,  is  the  most  vital  and  pressing  do- 
mestic problem  confronting  the  Nation. 

American  farming  today  Is  extensively 
mechanized  in  the  large  food -producing  areas. 
Efficient  farm  operation  requires  experi- 
enced, able-bodied  men,  as  certainly  do  cur 
fighting  forces  and  industry.  Many  farm 
skills  and  techniques  can  be  acquired  only 
by  years  of  experience  and  others  require  at 
lea.st  a  full  season  of  training.  The  farm 
manpower  problem  has  been  Intensified  by 
the  current  shortage  of  labor-saving  farm 
machinery. 

In  this  critical  war  period  when  daylight 
to  dark  measures  the  working  hours  of  farm 
families,  retention  of  the  40-hour  week  in 
Industry  Is  not  understandable.  The  40- 
hour  week  was  adopted  as  a  device  to  spread 
the  work.  Today's  war  necessity  requires 
that  we  spread  the  workers.  We  advocate 
abolition  of  the  40-hour  week  In  Industry  for 
the  war  emergency  and  we  challenge  all 
workers  to  subscribe  to  lengthened  hours 
that  will  best  contribute  to  maximum  pro- 
duction. We  strongly  urge  that  any  over- 
time pay  above  the  standard  hourly  rate 
be  eliminated  as  a  patriotic  contribution  to 
our  common  war  effort. 

We  urge  management  and  workers  in  in- 
dustry to  examine  patriotically  the  number 
of  men  employed,  to  adjust  and — if  pos- 
sible— reduce  the  number  used  as  their  con- 
tribution to  solving  the  Nation's  manpower 
problem. 

We  commend  Congress  for  creating  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  and  for  prescribing 
democratic  processes  for  Its  operation. 

We  commend  Congress  for  enacting  the 
Tydings  amendment,  which  provides  for  de- 
ferment of  necessary  men  in  agriculture, 
and  we  commend  the  Selective  Service  System 
for  immediately  putting  Into  effect  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  intent  and  purposes  of 
the  act. 

We  earnestly  hope  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission will  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  meeting  the  farm  manpower  problem  and 
that  Selective  Service  will  continue  to  func- 
tion under  its  congressional  mandate  and 
with  full  authority. 

The  Federal  Government  should  and  mu.et 
set  an  example  In  the  efficient  use  cf  man- 
power by  dispensing  with  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies not  directly  contributing  to  the  war  ef- 
fort or  to  necessary  functions  of  government 
and  by  combining  and  coordinating  the  func- 
tions cf  many  others. 

We  approve  practical  plans  to  train,  through 
existing  educational  agencies,  women  and 
j-outh  who  volunteer  for  farm  work  and  with 
proper  consideration  being  given  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  those  concerned.  We  warn 
that  solution  of  the  year-around  skilled  farm 


labcr  problem  will  not  be  met  by  these  newly 
trained  workers. 

Esijential  agricultural  production  requires 
a  large  number  of  seasonal  and  harvest 
workers.  The  United  States  Employment 
Service  has  contributed  In  many  areas  in 
filling  this  need.  We  believe  this  agency 
should  be  given  full  responsibility  and  au- 
thority to  certify  the  need  for  seasonal  help, 
to  recruit  and  transport  these  voluntary 
workers,  both  American  and  those  It  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  from  Mexico,  the  West 
Indies,  and  other  areas,  to  direct  their  distri- 
bution and  supervision  during  employment 
and  return  them  to  their  home  at  its  conclu- 
sion. In  order  that  such  workers  may  be 
available  to  the  small  farm,  we  insist  that 
present  restrictive  requirements  and  costs  be 
sharply  reduced. 

Resolution  5 

RATIONING 

To  win  the  war  requires  the  highest  possi- 
ble morale  of  the  American  people.  This 
requires  confidence  of  the  Government  in  the 
people  In  a  degree  comparable  to  that  which 
the  Government  rightfully  expects  of  the 
people.  To  secure  and  maintain  such  morale, 
confusing  rules  and  regulations  that  require 
broad  adjustments  in  the  habits  and  the 
needs  of  the  people  should  be  held  to  the 
minimum  of  war  necessity.  We  recognize 
that.  In  limited  Instances,  rationing  is  re- 
quired as  a  protection  of  all  the  people. 
Where  necessary,  such  policies  should  be  im- 
mediately Invoked  without  lengthy  forecasts 
that  invite  hoarding  and  .should  be  applied 
through  practical  and  effective  methods.  We 
believe  the  people  will  willingly  adjust  their 
habits  and  requirements  without  compulsion 
if  they  are  asked  to  do  so  as  a  patriotic  duty, 
and  that  under  the  voluntary  method  public 
opinion  would  provide  effective  policing  of 
the  few  chlselers  that  will  be  found. 
Resolution  6 

RED    TAPE    AND   INEFFICIENCT 

Federal  regulations  in  many  phases  of 
civilian  activity  are  so  numerous,  so  confus- 
ing, and  so  onerous  that  the  people  have  be- 
come bewUdered  and  discouraged.  Overlap- 
ping of  functions  and  lack  of  coordination  of 
effort  among  governmental  agencies  are  ham- 
pering the  war  effort  and  rapidly  are  becom- 
ing notorious. 

Civilians  are  constantly  receiving  from  gov- 
ernmental boards  and  bureaxis  great  quanti- 
ties of  forms  and  questionnaires  to  be  filled 
out  as  a  prerequisite  to  cooperation  in  various 
programs.  Many  of  these  documents  are 
complex,  vague,  bewildering,  anc"  unnecessary. 
Too  often  rules  and  regulations  propered  by 
persons  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of 
actual  conditions  in  the  field  are  simply  un- 
workable in  practice.  Such  a  situation  is  dis- 
couraging and  disheartening  to  the  people. 

In  the  Interest  cf  economy  and  to  eliminate 
the  wasting  cf  manpower,  so  essential  to 
winning  the  war.  we  earnestly  recommend 
that  all  Government  agencies,  boards,  and 
bureaus  not  essential  to  the  war  effort  and 
necessary  functions  of  government  be  abol- 
ished by  Congress;  that  all  necessary  agen- 
cies be  examined  critically  as  to  duplicating 
service;  and  that  a  program  of  consolidation 
hi  carried  out.  We  recommend  further  that 
an  honest  effort  be  made  to  eliminate  unnec- 
essary forms  and  questionnaires,  and  to  sim- 
plify as  much  as  possible  those  that  are  found 
to  be  essential. 

Farmers  are  anxious  to  do  their  part  in 
car:-ying  out  all  necessary  regulations,  but 
strenuously  object  to  unnecessary  red  tape 
and  inefficiency.  We  Insist  on  improvement 
In  administration  of  plans  and  programs  to 
eliminate  waste,  delay,  and  confusion.  Un- 
less relief   comes  speedily,  farm  production 
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will  oe  seriously  Impaired      We  are  convince*  I 
that  the  situation  could  be  substantially  ir 
proved  by  decentralizing  the  admmistrat 
proccas  and  by  broadening  the  c^iscretlona 
power  of  local  boards  or  Stale  authcntif-  -.v; 
Invariably    have   a   better  understanc  :  [ 

local  conditions  than   Washlngto;    adunui, 
irators  can  possibly  have. 

Resolution  7 

INFLATION,  PaiCI  CONTROL.  SXTBSIDIZS 

The  position  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  on  inflation  has  been  clear  an<  i 
consistent  from  the  beginning  of  the  emer 
gency.  At  all  times  we  have  insisted  that, 
to  be  effective,  any  plan  to  control  inflation  • 
ary  forces  must  be  applied  to  all  Industna. 
prices,  all  farm  prices,  and  all  wages. 

The    national    administration    early     thlfe 
year   set  out   to  control  Inflation  by  fixin  ; 
price  ceilings  on  Industrial  and  aertcultura. 
products,    but   without   placing   ceilings   o;  i 
wages.     We  warned  that  this  approach  cqWj  I 
end  only  In  failure  because  the  big'»est  factor 
In  production  costs  Is  wages;    and  if  wages 
were  left  uncontrolled,  costs  would  be  certai  i 
to  rise.     We   were  assured   that  if  the  pro- 
posed  law  were   passed,   the   admin!stratio;i 
would  find  other  ways  to  control  wages.     Th  ; 
proposed   law   was  pa.ssed.   leaving  out  wag  ? 
control.     Continued    increases   in   waees   re- 
sulted In  increased  costs  of  product!   :.    r 
soon  producers,   manufacturers,  and  j,r_-_^ 
sors  were  squeezed  between  rising  costs  an 
fixed   selling   prices,   creating   an    Imp'.'^-:*-' 
situation   which  could  be  remedied  c 
puncturing  ceiling  levels,  by  the  paymer.i  o[ 
subsidies,  or  by  additional  legislation  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  inherent  in  the  original  law. 

When  new  legislation  vas  demanded  by  th  ; 
President,  it  was  enacted  on  October  2,  194:,  . 
and  was  supplemented  by  an  Executive  order 
creating  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization, 
outlining  policies  for  control  of  prices,  and 
assigning  to  vartctis  agencies  respcnsibiiu / 
for  wage  control. 

The  statute  enacted  on  October  2  provide  I 
that  no  ceilings  should  be  fixed  on  any  agri  - 
cultural  commodities  or  products  thfreof  at 
levels  which  would  reflect  to  farmers  prices 
belcw  parity  prices  or  the  highest  market 
price  during  the  period  January  1-September 
15.  1942.  whichever  is  higher;  and  also  re- 
quired that  allowance  should  be  m.ade  for  a  1 
Increased  costs  of  farmers  since  January 
1941.  Including  all  Increased  farm-labor  costs 
In  calculating  and  establishing  ceiling  level  i. 

The  terms  of  the  law  have  been  flouted  1  a 
announced  regulations,  some  of  which  ars 
based  on  faulty  Interpretation  of  the  la-.'.  \.  i 
Insist  that  these  regulations  be  mco.n'  '. 
conform  with  the  plain  terms  of  the  lay. 
Purthermnre.  we  protest  vigorously  against 
the  announcement  that  Government  pay- 
ments to  farmers  would  be  taken  in'o  con- 
Bideraflon  in  fixing  price  ceilings.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  m  the  la-*-  to  Justify  suci 
procedure 

In  order  tc  permit  farmers  more  nearly  t3 
meet  competitive  wases  for  labor,  we  insut 
that  all  Increased  farm-labor  cc sts  be  take  i 
Into  account  in  determining  parity  prices  fcr 
farm  commodities,  at  least  for  the  duration  cf 
the  emergency. 

In  the  administration  of  price-control  an  1 
rationing  programs  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ac  - 
ministration  there  has  been  flagrant  disre- 
gard cf  congressional  mandates,  a  flood  cf 
Impractical  instructions  and  regulations,  de- 
velopment of  a  gigantic  bureaucracy,  an  1 
persistent  efforts  to  provide  bargain  prices 
consumers  at  the  expense  of  farmers  and  tax- 
payer?, \'"  -:^  :--•  a  thoroueh  ccng-esslonal  : :.- 
vestiga';  ::  _:  the  Ot^ce  of  Pi^ce  Admlnis'.;-- 
tion  and  addition  il  le.,-  Ution  to  correct  ths 
defects   m   th:>    pr   -..im. 

The  national  ..;;::. i.f-.istration  is  :.  *  .-:  »--.^- 
Ing  retail  prices  ol  aome  food  proUuc.o  bt- 


low  established  ceilng  levels  through  the 
■  X  '■'..ent  of  paying  subsidies.  We  submit 
■•:,:■  this  subterfuge  is  wrong  in  principle. 
i:  the  farmer  Is  receiving  no  more  than  a 
I  air  price  for  has  products,  the  ceiling  re- 
tail price  .should  be  set  at  a  level  which  will 
reflect    this    fair   price    to    the   farmer. 

The  use  of  payments  to  bring  farm  re- 
turns up  to  parity  at  a  time  when  huge 
surpluses  were  depressing  the  markets,  was 
entirely  Justified,  but  the  entire  farm  pro- 
gram was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
parity  prices  are  fair  to  consumers  as  well  as 
to  farmers,  and  that  as  economic  conditions 
Improved,  market  prices  would  rise  to  parity, 
thus  eliminating  the  need  for  parity  pay- 
ments. Now.  with  wages  higher  in  relation  to 
food  costs  than  ever  before,  there  Is  no  sound 
reason  why  retail  prices  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  rise  to  such  levels  as  to  assure 
farmers  parity  for  their  products  in  the 
market  place. 

The  pritctlce  of  paying  subsidies  to  avoid 
raising  the  price  to  the  consumer  cannot  be 
fairly  considered  as  preventing  inflation,  be- 
cause the  same  total  amount  is  paid  whether 
the  consumer  pays  It  all,  or  whether  he  pays 
part  of  it  and  the  taxpayer  the  balance.  We 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  use  of  sub- 
sidles  In  lieu  of  fair  prices  in  the  market 
place  at  times  when  consumers  are  fully 
able  to  pay  fair  prices.  We  aggressively  urge 
that  present  experiments  in  this  field  be 
abandoned  and  be  replaced  by  action  based 
on  the  more  realistic  policy  of  fixing  retail 
price  ceilings  at  levels  which  will  reflect  fair 
prices  to  the  producers  of  farm  products. 

Resolution  8 

TAXATION  FOR  WAR  ' 

The  necessity  of  preserving  a  sound  flscal 
policy  and  preventing  a  debt  burden  which 
would  endanger  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment demands  rigid  economy  in  all  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  and  the  adoption  of 
a  tax  policy  designed  to  pay  currently  as 
large  a  part  of  the  war  cost  as  is  practicable. 

Our  national  Income  is  at  a  record  level 
and  present  tax  collections  are  still  far  less 
than  the  Increased  national  Income,  due  to 
war  expenditures.  Despite  Increased  taxes, 
the  total  yearly  revenue  amounts  to  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  estimated  annutil 
war  expenditures  To  continue  this  policy 
during  times  \Nhen  jobs  are  plentiful  and  in- 
comes are  high,  and  to  shift  our  repayment 
burden  to  less  prosperous  times  encourages 
Inflation  now  and  threatens  our  national 
solvency  later. 

We  therefore  endorse  all  necessary  taxes 
which  will  drain  off  the  excess  nationad  in- 
come above  a  fair  normal  national  income. 
Such  revenue  measures  should  place  the  tax 
burden  equitably  on  all  the  people  and  call 
upon  all  groups  for  an  equality  of  sacrifice. 
We  favur  revu«lon  of  existing  taxes  and  the 
levying  of  new  taxes  so  that  they  must  be 
paid  currently  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
wherever  practicable. 

Resolution  9 

FARM    SECLBrTT    ADMINISTRATION 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has 
heretofore  and  dc:es  now  favor  the  assistance 
of  the  Gcvernmer.t  in  providing  needed  credit 
to  worthy  farmers  on  a  basis  that  will  con- 
tribute to  their  economic  Independence  or 
supplement  available  credit  to  allow  them  to 
lake  full  advantage  of  their  production  unit 
when  such  credit  is  not  available  elsewhere, 
;  rcvidcd  that  such  credit  is  not  used  as  a 
means  of  regimen  ting  farmers  or  for  the  pur- 
P'se  of  building  duplicating  Government  bu- 
reau(  racies. 

Ee.au.-e  of  the  admlni'-tratlon  of  this  pro- 
erun  lu  the  States  in  which  most  of  their 
c.itr.'.s  reside,  and  In  which  most  of  the 
money  appropriated  by  Congress  has  been  ex- 
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pended.  as  reflected  by  policies  such  as:  Ex 
perimentation  in  collective  farming  and  otherj 
socialistic  land  policies,  the  purchase  and 
long-time  leasing  of  more  and  more  land  by 
the  Federal  Government,  bureaucratic  meth- 
ods of  administration  and  extreme  regimen- 
tation of  clients,  saddling  of  clients  with  ex. 
cessive  debts,  p)€rsistent  attempts  to  f(j6ter 
under  the  guise  of  suppcrtln^  the  war  effort 
far-reaching  social  controls  over  farmers  and 
farm  laborers  which  is  already  restricting  the 
production  of  essential  food  and  fiber  crops, 
the  waste  of  essential  manpower  and  the  ex- 
cessive costs  of  the  administration  of  thi.-i 
program,  and  because  this  bureaucracy  has 
been  developed  under  Executive  orders  and 
large  annual  appropriations  made  with  inade- 
quate assurances  that  such  appropriations  bo 
expended  in  accordance  with  law.  as  revealed 
by  the  statement  of  the  Comptroller  General 
to  the  House  Appropriations  Conomittee  In 
1942,  we  urge  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  retain  all  needed  functions  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  including  the 
tenant-purchase  programs  under  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  to  be  admin- 
istered under  standards  and  policies  to  be 
determined  by  the  Congress,  by  consolidating 
such  functions  with  appropriate  existing 
State  and  Federal  agencies,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  functions  be  decentral- 
ized as  far  as  possible.  Such  action  is  essen- 
tial. In  the  interest  of  economy,  the  greater 
utilization  of  manpower,  the  elimination  of 
duplicating  effort,  and  as  a  safeguard  against 
further  development  of  socialistic  land  poli- 
cies In  agriculture. 

We  furtiier  urge  that  the  Congress  require 
the  execution  of  its  mandate  for  the  liqulda- 
'tion  of  collective  farms. 

Resolution  10 

LABOR  ABtrSES 

We  will  continue  to  support  the  right  cf 
workers  to  associate  themselves  together  in 
organizations  of  their  own  voluntary  choice 
to  seek  through  all  legitimate  means  the  im- 
provement of  the  status  of  workers,  but  we 
deplore  and  vigorously  condemn  abuses  in  the 
labor  movement  such  as  the  closed  shop  with 
enforced  membership.  Jurisdictional  strikes, 
racketeering  practices  which  are  taking  an 
enormous  toll  from  farmers  and  consumers, 
hot  cargoes,  secondary  boycotts,  slow-downs, 
and  other  interferences  with  the  production 
and  movement  of  products  to  market,  use  of 
threats,  violence,  and  coercion,  and  collusion 
of  labor  leaders  with  other  groups  to  acquire 
monopolistic  controls  over  prices  and  produc- 
tion. We  urge  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  end  these  abuses. 

Resolution  11 

INDTJSTRIAL    U^BOR    LAWS    AND    AGRTCTT-TURB 

We  favor  the  payment  of  good  wages  and 
provision  for  maintaining  attractive  living 
conditions  for  labor  on  American  farms.  We 
ask  consumers  and  the  general  public,  how- 
ever, to  realize  that  the  exten.slon  to  agricul- 
ture of  laws  and  policies  established  for  in- 
dustrial labor  would  make  necessary  tre- 
mendous Increases  In  the  prices  of  farm 
products.  As  every  farmer  and  farm  worker 
knows,  work  on  farms  Is  so  different  from 
that  in  Industrial  plants  that  It  Is  Imprac- 
tical to  apply  to  agriculture  the  methods  pre- 
vailing in  industry.  Efforts  by  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  extend  to  agriculture 
provisions  of  laws  and  policies  established 
for  Industrial  labor  are  not  only  In  confilct 
with  the  will  of  the  people  as  expre.ssed  by 
the  Congress  but  are  hampering  the  produc- 
tion of  the  food  and  fiber  needed  to  win  the 
war.  We  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors Its  continued  study  and  consideration  of 
the  problem  of  devising  practical  methods  to 
promote  the  security  of  farm  workers. 
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Resolution  12 

as'DEPENDENCE    OF    FARM     ORGANIZATIONS 

Farmers  resent  the  efforts  of  some  of  the 
labor  leaders  during  the  past  year  to  organize 
farmers  and  bring  agriculture  under  their 
control.  Farmers  are  being  promised  a  better 
position  in  the  national  economy  if  they  Join 
a  labor  union  or  farm  organization  allied  with 
labor  unions,  or  pool  their  influence  with  or- 
ganized labor.  We  particularly  resent  the 
attitude  of  some  of  the  officials  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  condon- 
ing, if  not  encouraging,  some  of  these  efforts. 
Farmers  have  no  quarrel  with  labor  organ- 
izing for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  posi- 
tion cf  workers,  but  are  opposed  to  labor 
attempting  to  organize  farmers  and  deter- 
mine agricultural  policies.  Strikes  and  other 
coercive  methods  of  labor -union  leaders  are 
abhorrent  to  farmers,  are  not  adapted  to  solve 
the  farmers'  problems,  and  if  pursued  gen- 
erally, would  work  untold  hardship  on  the 
public.  It  Is  essential  that  farmers  every- 
where be  informed  of  the  issues  and  dangers 
in  their  affiliating  with  labor  organizations. 
We  commend  the  attitude  of  some  labor  lead- 
ers in  opposing  the  organization  of  fanners 
by  labor  unions. 

We  condem.n  the  growing  trend  of  some 
governmental  agencies  and  officials  to  utilize 
Government  agencies  or  Government-domi- 
nated organiijations  to  replace  the  farmers' 
voluntary  organizations. 

The  future  welfare  of  American  agriculture 
and  of  our  Nation  depends  upon  the  mainte- 
nance and  strengthening  of  farmers'  volun- 
tary organizations,  which  are  owned,  con- 
trolled, and  directed  by  farmers. 
Resolution  13 

RURAL    CREDIT 

We  leaffirm  the  basic  principles  and  pro- 
gram of  rural  credit  heretofore  advocated  by 
the  Federation,  and  we  commend  the  actions 
of  the  Joint  committee  of  the  National  Grange, 
the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
In  successfully  resisting  the  efforts  to  reor- 
ganize the  farm-credit  system  so  as  to  destroy 
its  cooperative  features  and  centralize  Its 
control  in  Washington,  despite  the  wishes  of 
the  members  of  this  system. 

We  urge  the  continued  aggressive  coopera- 
tion of  the  national  farm  organizations  to 
prevent  further  centralized  control,  and  seek 
legislation  necessary  to  preserve  and  strength- 
en the  cooperative  features  of  this  system  to 
the  end  that  it  may  serve  the  needs  of  farm- 
ers most  effectively  and  ultimately  become 
owned,  controlled,  and  directed  by  farmers. 

Resolution  14 

PROTEIN    REQUIREMENTS 

The  abnormal  requirements  thrown  upon 
the  producers  of  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry 
products  make  necessary  the  immediate 
availability  of  protein  supplements  for  both 
economical  and  speedy  production.  We  urge 
the  Comm.odity  Credit  Corporation  to  give  its 
Immediate  attention  to  the  Importance  of 
guiding  the  flow  of  protein  supplements  com- 
ing under  its  control  and  Jurisdiction  so  as 
to  make  these  essential  feed  supplements 
available  to  producers  as  needed. 
Resolution  15 

PRESERVATION    OF  CONSTITmONAL   GOVERNMENT 

We  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  constitutional, 
representative,  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment as  the  best  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  Our  Nation  is  blessed  with  a  mag- 
nificent heritage  of  freedom— freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  en- 
terprise. The  American  way  of  life  has  en- 
couraged and  rewarded  the  qualities  of  initia- 
tive, ontcrprise,  resourcefulness,  frugality, 
hard  work,  and  self-denial,  and  has  made 


America  the  land  of  opportunity  In  the  eyes 
of  the  entire  world.  Under  the  American 
system,  we  have  attained  average  standards 
of  living  that  are  unmatched  anywhere. 

We  realize  that  during  this  period  of  world 
conflict  we  must  have  greater  central  dliec- 
tlon  of  our  war  effort,  but  we  view  with  grave 
concern  the  continuing  efforts  being  made, 
under  the  guise  of  the  war,  to  centralize 
greater  authority  in  the  executive  branch  of 
government  and  to  permit  flagrant  abuse  of 
administrative  powers. 

Among  these  alarming  trends  are:  The 
delegation  of  excessive  and  unduly  sweeping 
legislative  powers  to  the  executive  branch; 
usurpation  of  additional  powers  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  through  strained  interpre- 
tations of  the  statutes;  nuUiflcation  of 
congressional  enactments  and  policies  by 
administrative  orders  and  regulations;  pro- 
posals to  confer  upon  the  Executive  sweeping 
authority  to  suspend  actr  of  Congress;  propa- 
ganda by  subversive  groups  and  others,  obvi- 
ously Intended  to  discredit  Congress  in  the 
eyes  of  the  peoplr  and  persuade  them  to  yield 
to  further  grants  of  dictatorial  power;  enor- 
mous "blank-check"  appropriations  without 
sufficient  control  and  accounting  to  the  legis- 
lative branch;  and  almost  unlimited  author- 
ity to  transfer  bureaus  and  funds  or  create 
entirely  new  bureaus  and  clothe  them  with 
vast  powers. 

We  view  these  efforts  to  weaken  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  our  Government  as  a  serious 
threat  to  democracy  and  freedom  in  this 
country. 

While  our  armed  forces  are  fighting  for 
democracy  on  the  battlefronts  of  the  world, 
all  freedom-loving  citizens  must  be  alert  and 
active  %o  preserve  our  form  of  representative, 
constitutional  government. 

Resolution    16 

LAND-GRANT  INSTITimONS 

During  the  past  75  years  we  have  de- 
veloped the  most  efficient  agriculture  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Our  land-grant  col- 
leges, experiment  stations,  and  their  exten- 
sion services  have  been  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  this  development. 

In  cur  opinion  this  has  been  made  pos- 
sible through  the  democratic  method  by 
which  they  were  organized,  giving  proper 
emphasis  to  National,  State,  and  county  re- 
sponsibility, thereby  insuring  their  close  as- 
sociation with  farmers  and  their  needs,  and 
the  development  of  programs  to  meet  these 
needs.  These  agencies  should  be  charged 
with  the  full  responsibility  of  disseminating 
the  essential  facts  and  information  pertain- 
ing to  our  various  agricultural  programs. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  lend  every  effort 
to  their  necessary  support  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  they  are  'ounded. 

Resolution  17 

JUSTICE    FOR    PUERTO    RICO 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is 
reliably  informed  that  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  present  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico 
are  detrimental  to  its  welfare  and  economy 
and  in  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  as  citizens  cf  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  are  also  re- 
liably Informed  of  the  persistent  disregard 
of  the  principles  of  our  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, the  using  of  the  Island  :  s  a  testing 
ground  for  social  philosophies  alien  to  our 
republican  form  of  government,  the  refusal  to 
give  audience  to  the  grievances  of  its  citizens, 
the  efforts  to  bring  about  a  socialization  of 
land  use  and  the  industry  of  the  Island,  the 
Incitement  of  unrest  and  civil  disturbance. 

We  believe  that  it  is  of  Importance  in  our 
good-neighbor  relations  with  Latin  America 


to  establish  first  a  sound  economy  and  do- 
mestic tranquillity  In  those  insular  posses- 
sions that  are  a  part  of  our  conctltutional 
democracy. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
pledges  its  support  to  the  Puerto  Rico  Farmer.s 
A-ssociatlon  in  seeking  from  the  President  and 
the  Congress  appropriate  and  effective  action 
to  relieve  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  from 
present  unbearable  conditions,  and  to  restore 
to  them  domestic  peace  and  their  full  rights 
to  protection  under  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

Resolution  18 

POST-WAR  PLANNING 

The  end  of  the  present  military  struggle 
will  bring  us  to  the  immediate  and  pre8:^lng 
question  of  return  to  a  peacetime  economy. 
The  fullest  participation  cf  the  people  should 
be  sought  in  preparing  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem. Citizens  generally  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned over  the  many  depjartments  and  bu- 
reaus In  Washington  that  are  giving  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  and  they  fear  that  It 
will  result  In  ccnfiictlng  views  and  recom- 
mendations which  will  retard  rather  than 
speed  sound  decision  and  action.  We  rec- 
ommend that  the  Congress  give  Immediate 
review  and  study  of  all  efforts  now  being 
made  in  this  direction  and  take  action  for 
their  elimination  or  coordination  under  an 
authority  set  up  by  Congress  and  responsible 
to  the  Congress,  the  representatives  of  the 
people. 

We  recommend  that  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  in  cooperation  with  other 
farm  groups,  provide  for  an  independent 
study,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  make  recom- 
mendation to  such  congressional  authority. 
Resolution  19 

UNITY  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  interested  In  the  wel- 
fare of  all  farm  people.  No  restriction  as  to 
tenure,  size  of  farm  or  commodity  denies  the 
right  of  any  farmer  to  become  a  member  of 
the  organization.  The  membership  lnclud:"S 
all  kinds  of  farmers  and  all  types  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Tlie  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  be- 
lieves that  the  first  requisite  for  the  solution 
of  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  agri- 
culture Is  to  attain  fair  prices  and  Income 
sufficient  to  pay  off  farm  indebtedness  and 
maintain  proper  standards  of  living. 

To  the  extent  that  farm  Income  makes  It 
possible,  we  urge  that  every  effort  be  made 
by  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  farmers  and 
their  organizations,  all  working  together,  to  ■ 
improve  the  hotislng  conditions  and  stand- 
ards of  living  of  owners,  tenants,  sharecrop- 
pers, and  workers. 

We  commend  the  unity  with  which  the 
National  Grange,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives,  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  and  other  organiza- 
tions of  farmers  worked  together  as  a  team 
in  several  Important  legislative  battles  during 
this  year. 

We  call  upon  our  leaders,  our  members,  and 
upon  all  farmers  to  intensify  their  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  more  complete  organization 
and  unification  of  American  agriculture. 
Any  movement  that  tends  to  arouse  clas^ 
antagonism  In  agriculture,  to  array  small 
farmers  against  large  farmers,  tenants 
against  landowners,  commodity  group  against 
commodity  group,  or  section  against  section 
Is    un-American    and    must    be    resisted. 

Resolution  20 

REGISTRATION  OF  GROUPS  SFEKING  TO  INFLUENCX 
NATIONAL    l*OLlCIES 

With  the  present  complexity  of  national 
problems  and  with  the  extent  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  civilian  affairs,  it  has  become 
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urgently  necessary  for  groups  having  ccn  - 
mon  Interests  to   organize  In  ord- -   '       '    - 
resent  their  Interests  before  Ccngrt   -      .; 
lore  Federal  cfflcials,  boards,  ccmmisoicns,  ?.  ;|1 
other  agencies. 

Every  group  which  faithfully  represents 
group  interest  has  a  right,  under  our  den.i- 
cratic  processes,  to  such  representatlcii. 
Hc-wever.  the  Congress.  Government  ager  ■ 
ties,  and  the  public  Itself,  have  a  right  io 
know  who  Is  represented  In  each  group,  wh  o 
is  financing  it.  how  the  money  is  spent,  ard 
how  much  is  spent.  Any  group  having 
legitimate  case  cannot  fairly  object  to  makir^g 
public  this  information. 

We  recommend  that  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation requiring  each  group  seeking  to  li  - 
fluenc«  national  legislation  or  governmentul 
policies  to  regifter  and  file  with  the  Cor  - 
gress  mfcrmatton  which  shall  be  availafc 
to  the  public,  setting  forth  the  nature  ard 
size  of  the  org^nlzitlon,  number  of  en - 
ployees,  names  of  cfflcers  and  legislative  rep- 
resentatives, amount  and  sources  of  all  li  • 
come,  purposes  for  which  funds  are  expenc  - 
td,  and  other  Information  wh'ch  the  Cri,- 
gress  may  cons-der  necessary  to  reveal  tie 
true  nature  and  pu~pcses  of  the  organ'z  i- 
tion.  This  Informnticn  should  be  required 
from  all  such  organizations,  whether  repni- 
sentlng  agriculture,  labor,  industry,  coni- 
merce.  or  any  other  group. 

We  urge  our  State  federations  to  work  thr 
similnr  lej^slaticn  with  respect  to  group  re|- 
resentation  at  the  State  level. 
Resolution  21 

DKDICATION 

We  of  the  land  dedicate  ourselves  and  cilr 
rrsrauizatlon  to  efforts  and  privations  tl.i 
will  support  In  every  way  the  courace  nil 
Initiative  of  valiant  sons  and  daughters  w 
cur  armed  forces.  We  dedicate  our  effcrti  if 
the  coming  year  to  th"  support  of  our  N; 
tlop's  war  prr^gram.  with  confidence  that  ot  r 
leaders  will  provide  guidance  that  will  enab 
our  country  and  our  A'lies  to  prevail  againit 
cur  enemies,  so  that  right,  with  Gods  hC.  ■>. 
shall  conquer  over  tyranny,  and  peace  sh  i  1 
come  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind 

PSOPOSED      RESOLUTIOMS      OF      THE       ^SSOCT^T^D 
WOMXN   OF  THE  .\ME-UCAN  FARM   BrT.ENU    : 
ER.\TTON      AT      EIGHTH      ANNUAL     CONVENT:     }: 
CHICAGO.    DECEMBER    7.    194  2 

t.  Foreword 

While  our  United  Nations  are  winning  t^ie 
war,   women  on  the  home  front  must  h'. 
fast  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  cherish  lie 
Ideals  of  our  democracy,  and  strive  for  hishfr 
spiritual.    Intellectual,    and    physical 
to  cope  with  the  emergencies  beyond  i:.^  -^ . 
'  ent  crisis. 

We.  the  Associated  Women  of  the  Arr.  -!'^' 
Farm    Bureau    Federation,    therefore    : 
anew  our  allegiance  to  the  Bag  and  rca3-rta 
otir   loyalty    to   the   Republic    for   which  pt 
stands. 

2    Tne  American  home 

The  home  Is  civilization's  first  line  of  6k- 
fense.  It  Is  the  foundation  of  our  lalth  ar  d 
ideals  and  must  be  preserved  at  any  prkp 
War  dulls  our  sense  of  moral  and  spirit  : 
values,  leaving  wounds  which  surgical  dr 
Ings  cannot  heal.  Mothers,  the  ■::...  (r 
makers  of  morale,  must  maintain  the:  s; 
tlons  as  the  sentinels  of  their  homes 

Participation  in  war  efforts  is  airer.dv  r^ 
suiting  In  Juvenile  dellnqv:encie.s,  raalniitrl 
tlon,  and  low  social  standa,"'<  '.:r.  -?  ^^::'.^r'. 
of  mothers  working  In  War  ;r.d    -rr:!i 

We  believe  that  what  we  do  now  will  dete  ■ 
mine  the  kind  of  peace  we  will  have,     Tlje 
material    things   of   the   heme   but   make 
proper  setting  for  life's  real  treasures  of  mirld 
and   body.     Soul   conservation   is  mere  in^- 
portant  than  soil  conservation. 
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We  recommend  that  women  pledge  them- 

^-  ;  5  to  maintain  high  standards  of  moral, 
'  ;  and  physical  well-being  lor  themselves 
a:      •   .-  ^heir  families, 

V, -J  :  e.ieve  that  a  woman  with  children  at 
home  can  render  the  greatest  contribution  to 
national  defense  by  making  the  care  of  her 
family  and  home  her  primary  obligation, 

3.  Rural  church 

Now  as  never  before  our  faith  In  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  rural  church  should  be  a 
bulwark  of  strength.  Ministers  are  being 
called  into  the  armed  forces.  Keeping  alive 
and  active  the  rural  church  is  a  challenge  to 
and  an  added  responsibility  of  the  farm 
woman. 

We  therefore  urge  our  rural  women  to  de- 
velop for  themselves  and  their  families  a 
d?epcr  appreciation  of  our  freedom  of  thought 
and  worship.  Greater  emphasis  should  he 
placed  upon  the  larger  part  the  rural  church 
must  play  In  our  national  life  and  In  the 
winning  and  maintenance  of  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace. 

4.  Education  | 

The  democratic  way  of  life,  with  its  free- 
doms and  responsibilities,  cannot  exist  in 
war-  or  peace-time  without  an  Intelligent 
and  educated  citizenry. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  tremendous  changes 
in  our  public  educational  system,  due  to  the 
rapid  depletion  of  trained  personnel.  The 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  educational 
standards  should  be  stressed  and  supported 
by  farm  women  in  their  State  and  local  units. 

We  believe  that  broader  use  and  further 
development  of  present  library  facilities  are 
means  of  advancing  general  education, 

AJrJicugh  we  recognize  the  value  of  voca- 
tional training,  we  believe  that  a  balanced 
educational  program  must  be  maintained 

We  favor  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  supple- 
ment State  funds,  to  be  allocated  In  propor- 
tion to  State  needs  and  to  be  dispensed  by 
State  boards  with  adequate  agricultural  rep- 
resentation and  entirely  Independent  of  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction, 

5.  Neighborhood  groups 

It  Is  vitally  important  to  any  nation  that 
*he  culture  and  Ideala  of  rural  people  be 
maintained  through  strong,  active,  voluntary 
orsanizations.  the  nucleus  of  which  is  the 
local  or  neight)orhood  unit,  where  our  prob- 
lems can  be  discussed  and  solved  in  a  demo- 
cratic way  Here  Is  the  place  to  discover  and 
train  rural  leadership. 

We.  therefore,  recommend  the  formation  of 
more  local  discussion  groups  to  disseminate 
pertinent  Information  and  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  future  leader- 
ship 

We  further  recom^mend  that  the  young  peo- 
ple be  encouraged  to  participate  aciively  in 
these  groups  and  that  farm  homemakers  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  supervising  home 
and  community  recreation. 

6.  Health 

As  the  exigencies  of  war  make  themselves 
felt  in  every  corner  of  America  our  rural  areas 
are  further  handicapped  by  the  induction 
Into  military  service  of  large  numbers  of 
doctors  and  nurses 

Care  of  mothers  and  young  children,  always 
InadfKjuate.  Is  Jeopardized  by  lack  of  trained 
physicians.  An  epidemic  would  bring  dls- 
a-iter.  We,  therefore,  favor  adequate  Gov- 
ernment support  for  maternal  and  child- 
welfare  services  In  areas  where  needed. 

The  Associated  Women,  since  Its  Inception, 
has  promoted  group  health  associations  and 
hospital  Insurance  as  a  means  of  securing 
more  adequate  medical  care  at  more  equitable 
cost  to  low-  and  middle-Income  groups. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  legls- 
1~:'    .;    designed    to    provide    hospital    care 
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through  public  compulsion.  Voluntcry  a.=so- 
ciatlons  for  hospital  Insurance  have  proved 
highly  satisfactory  in  .several  of  our  m.ember 
States  and  should  be  encouraged  and  further 
developed. 

We  urge  the  continuance  of  efforts  to  secure 
medical  care  of  highest  standard,  furnished 
by  physicians  of  our  own  selection,  paid  from 
our  own  earnings,  but  arranged  on  a  pre- 
payment plan. 

The  Clinic  or  Groiip  Health  A.=soclatlon  can 
double  the  efficiency  of  any  number  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses  and  greatly  reduce  the  incon- 
venience caused  by  the  lesser  number  of 
trained  men  and  women. 

V.'e  therefore  recommend  that  every  en- 
couragement be  given  to  the  form.atlon  of 
gioup  health  clinics  and  associations. 

We  further  recommend  that  should  Inter- 
ference with  such  groups  develop,  protection 
under  State  laws  be  demanded,  or  new  legis- 
lation enacted  in  those  States  where  present 
laws  are  inadequate. 

7.  Nutrition 

With  a  general  food  shortage  confronting 
us,  there  will  be  many  nutritional  problems 
to  be  solved.  It  is  therefore,  the  responsi- 
bility of  every  farm  honiemaker  to  learn  the 
nutritional  value  of  the  foods  that  can  be 
used  as  alternates  to  provide  a  diet  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  family. 

We  believe  it  Is  es.<^entlal  to  use  the  Infor- 
mation Introduced  by  the  National  Nutrition 
Committee  and  implemented  by  the  Exten- 
sion Service. 

8.  Consumer  interest 

For  many  years  we  sought  and  advocated 
passage  of  truth-ln-fabrics  legislation. 
When  this  was  accomplished  we  felt  a  sense 
of  consumer  security.  At  present  both  con- 
sumers and  wool  producers  stand  to  lose 
much  because  of  confusion  In  terms  used  in 
Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  as  it  relates  to 
virgin  and  new  wool. 

We  urge  study  and  discussion  designed  to 
bring  about  clearer  understanding  of  l;.bels 
and  content. 

9.  Agricultural  labor 
Agriculture  is  a  basic  war  Industry.     Food 

production  must  be  accorded  its  rightful 
place  in  the  war  effort,  and  workers  on  farms 
mtust  be  regarded  as  soldiers  of  production, 
serving  in  an  essential  war  capacity.  Young 
men  serving  In  farm  production  should  be 
accorded  patriotic  recognition.  Neither  can 
we  make  nor  keep  a  peace  with  part  of  the 
world  cold  and  hungry.  Sufflcient  manpower 
and  machinery  are  not  available  lor  necessary 
production.  Various  areas  have  different 
problems  resulting  from  the  shortage  of  farm 
labor  and  machinei-y. 

Farm  women  are  willing  to  contribute  all 
efforts  humanly  po-sible  to  help  In  the  pro- 
duct.on  of  food  but  we  are  firmly  convinced 
that  the  gap  in  the  shortage  in  farm  labor 
cannot  be  filled  by  women  and  children  alone. 

We  strongly  oppose  any  national  policy  that 
Is  based  upon  this  premise. 

In  our  effort  to  win  the  war  the  education 
of  children,  the  health  of  women,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  home  should  be  the  last 
to  be  sacrificed. 

10.  Red  Cross  and  home  nursing 
We  pledge  our  continued  support  to  and 
cooperation  with  the  American  Red  Cro.«s  and 
urge  our  members,  wherever  possible,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  training 
In  first  aid  and  home  nursing. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  action  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Red  Cross  Home  Nursing  in 
recommending  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
encourage  and  support  the  use  of  itinerant 
Instructors  In  rural  communities  and  In  areas 
where  transportation  problems  exist. 
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11.  Community  sernce 

We  pledge  our  continued  participation  In 
the  purchase  of  War  bonds  and  stamps,  sup- 
port of  United  Service  Organizations,  civilian 
defense,  salvage  campaigns,  and  other  war- 
time activities. 

12.  Cooperation  trith  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  our  association 
Is  to  assist  in  an  active  organized  way  In  car- 
rying forward  such  phases  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  programs  as  inevita- 
bly enlist  the  creative  Interest  of  women. 

In  this  hour  of  stress  there  is  greater  need 
than  ever  for  the  sympathetic  support  of  farm 
women. 

We"  renew  our  declaration  of  confidence  In, 
and  fidelity  to.  President  O'Neal  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
13.  Reaffirmation 
We  reaffirm  the  resolutions  adopted  in  pre- 
vious annual  meetings  that  are  now  in  force, 
except  insofar  as  they  are  modified  or  supple- 
mented by  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this 
annual  meeting. 

Mrs,  A,  R,  RoHLFiNC, 

Midwest  Region. 
Mrs,  B,  B,  Everett, 

Southern  Region. 
Mrs.  B.  B  Robertson, 

Western  Region. 
Mrs.  J.  Wayne  Reiner, 

Northeast  Region. 
Mrs.  Roy  C.  F.  Weagly, 

.    Chairman. 


Fartn  Pmdiiction  anu  Farm  Machinery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  December  16, 1942 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am 
submitting  a  statement  on  a  very  critical 
farm  problem.  There  has  been  much 
emphasis  on  the  farmer's  labor  problem, 
and  rightly  so.  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  he  cannot  produce  food  without 
machinery.  "Threatened  food  short- 
age," "Rationing  of  food,"  "The  farmer 
must  fce^i  the  world,"  are  headlines  ap- 
pearing daily  in  our  newspapers.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ordered  in- 
creased farm  production  for  1943.  The 
farmers  of  the  Nation  want  to  comply 
with  the  request,  but  their  hands  are  tied 
by  Federal  agencies  dealing  with  man- 
power and  farm  equipment. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  how  much 
money  a  farmer  can  make;  the  question 
is.  How  can  he  test  assist  our  national 
war  effort  by  producing  needed  food? 
Next  year  we  will  have  to  furnish  food  for 
our  own  civilian  population,  which  has 
greatly  increased  purchasing  power — for 
our  armed  forces  which  may  reach 
10.000,000  men — for  our  allies  through 
lend-lease — and  for  Axis  territory  which 
we  are  now  conquering.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested we  may  be  required  to  furnish  food 
for  500,000,000  starving  people  in  foreign 
lands  at  the  conclusion  cf  the  war.  Has 
it  occurred  to  anyone  that  this  vast  pop- 


ulation would  require  quantities  of  food 
four  or  five  times  our  present  domestic 
demands?  Food  for  victory  and  food  for 
starving  nations  is  a  problem  of  first 
magnitude.  It  will  not  be  solved  by  cur- 
tailing farm  labor  and  restricting  manu- 
facture of  farm  machinery. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  cog- 
nisant of  the  immensity  of  these  require- 
ments. Unfortunately  there  are  other 
agencies  in  our  Federal  Government  who 
have  veto  power  over  their  recommenda- 
tions. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  consistently  urged  the  protection  of 
our  farm  labor  supply.  They  have 
recommended  an  increase  in  the  manu- 
facture of  new  farm  machinery.  I  think 
the  country  should  '-.now  the  facts  on  the 
manufacture  of  farm  machinery  and  its 
distribution. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
estimated  the  minimum  amount  of  new 
farm  machinery  needed  for  domestic  use 
in  1943  at  50  percent  of  1940.  They 
reached  this  conclusion  after  a  thorough 
survey  and  analysis  of  every  section  of 
our  country.  One  would  reasonably  as- 
sume their  recommendation  would  meet 
with  immediate  approval  by  the  Division 
of  Civilian  Supply  in  our  national  war 
agency.  Not  so.  The  Director  of  this 
agency,  sitting  at  a  desk  in  Washington, 
with  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  reduced  this  to 
20  percent  of  1940.  More  than  that,  he 
allocated  the  nuniber  of  machines  of 
various  types  that  can  be  made  by  farm 
machinery  manufacturing  companies. 

A  study  of  limitation  order  No.  L-170, 
November  25,  1942,  War  Production 
Board,  will  convince  anyone  of  the  seri- 
ous farm-machinery  shortage  that  faces 
0"!r  farmers.  A  study  of  this  War  Pro- 
duction Board  ord-jr,  which  also  fixes  the 
amount  of  farm  machinery,  will  convince 
anyone  that  farmers  of  foreign  countries 
did  not  fare  so  badly.  For  instance,  if 
you  were  a  farmer  in  Australia.  South 
Africa,  Madagascar,  or  Iceland,  you 
would  have  a  chance  to  benefit  from 
U,8  percent  of  the  average  of  farm  imple- 
ments shipped  to  these  countries  in  1940 
and  1941.  If  you  farm  in  Great  Britain, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Wales,  you  could 
benefit  from  an  importation  of  United 
States  made  farm  machinery  at  111 
percent  of  the  1940  and  1941  average. 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Labrador,  and 
Mozambique  did  not  fare  so  well,  but  they 
got  61  percent  of  1940  and  1941  average. 

The  entire  list  is  so  interesting  that  I 
am  including  it  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks. The  only  bright  spot  of  the  pic- 
ture is  the  fact  that  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Supply  approved  a  repair  stock  of  130 
percent  of  1940  average.  It  will  be  prac- 
tically impossible  to  get  a  distrib'.itlon  of 
thes^e  repairs  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
cause  harvesting  delays  and  losses. 

Congress  must  take  appropriate  action 
next  session  to  secure  farm  implements 
needed  for  food  production.  We  cannot 
sit  idly  by  while  some  bureaucrat  in 
Washington  issues  an  order  that  threat- 
ens our  food  economy.  This  planned 
economy  on  the  part  of  Washington  offi- 
cials can  destroy  our  productive  effort. 
Let  us  correct  this  before  it  is  too  late. 


The  following  table  is  from  W.  P.  B., 
L.  Order  No.  170.  November  25, 1942: 
Export  Schedules 

schedule  op  expor^  quotas  by  grout's  of 
c0untk1e.s  and  quoffa  percentages  covering 
the  shu'ment  op  farm  machinery  and 
equipment  and  repair  paf.t3  for  the  period 
of  november  1,  1942,  to  octoeer  31,  1943 

(Quotas  shown  are  expressed  as  a  percent- 
age of  one-half  the  total  weight  of  shlpmenta 
made  to  all  the  countries  in  the  particular 
group  during  the  calendar  years  1940  and 
1941  ) 

Schedule  B-1 

Quota  percentage  =  111  percent. 
United  Kingdom:  Great  Britain,  Northern 
Ireland,  Scotland,  V/ales. 

Schedule  B-2 

Quota  percentage  =  118  percent. 

Australia,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Egypt. 
British  India,  Palestine,  Liberia,  Iran,  Turkey, 
French  Oceania,  Free  Frencli  areas  thereof. 
British  East  Africa,  other  British  West  Africa, 
New  Zealand.  North  and  South  Rhodesia, 
Gold  Coast,  Arabia,  Russia,  Belgian  Congo, 
Madagascar.  Fiench  Cameroun.  Ethiopia, 
Syria,  Gozo.  Ceylon,  other  British  South 
Africa,  Nigeria,  Iraq,  China.  Iceland,  British 
Oceania,  other  French  Africa,  Cyprus,  Malta, 
Falkland  Islands. 

Schedule  B-3 

Quota  percentage  =  39  percent. 

Argentine,  Chile,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  Paraguay.  Uruguay.  Bo- 
livia, Colombia,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Nicaragua.  Peru. 
■Venezuela,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Hon- 
duras, Panama  Republic,  Salvador. 

Schedule  B-4 

Quota  percentage  =  61  percent. 

Mozambique,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  New- 
foundland, Eire.  Spain,  Angola,  Labrador, 
French  West  Indies,  Sweden,  Greenland. 

Schedule  B-5 

Quota  percentage  =  34  percent. 

British  Guiana.  Bermuda,  Barbados.  Trini- 
dad, Surinam.  Jamaica,  Curacao,  EntLsh  Hon- 
duras, Bahamas,  other  British  West  Indies. 

Schedule  B-6 

Quota  percentage  =  37  percent. 

Alaska,  Virgin  Islands,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico. 

Schedule  B-7 

SCHEDULE  OF  QUOTAS  BY  ITEMS  COVERING  THE 
SHIPMENT  TO  CANADA  OF  FARM  MACHINERY 
AND  EQUIPMENT  AND  REPAI  PARTS  THEREFOR 
AND  THE  PERIOD  NOVXMBEK  J,  1942,  TO  OCTO- 
BER   31,    1943  • 

(Quotas  shown  are  expressed  as  a  percent- 
cge  of  the  number  of  units  of  each  item 
shipped  to  Canada  during  the  calendar  year 
1940,  Items  not  listed  are  not  to  be  manu- 
factured for  shipmert  to  Canada,) 
Group  I — Seeding  and  fertilizing  Quota 
machinery:  percentage 

Grain  drill  (plain) 22 

Grain  drill  (press) 0 

Corn  planter  and  drill 25 

Potato  planter 20 

Manure  spreader 30 

Other  planting  and  seeding  (includ- 
ing beet  drills  and  lransj;lanter)  _.     20 
Group  II— Plows: 

Walking  plow— 1  furrow 33 

Tractor  plow 22 

Disk   plow 0 

Harrow  plow — one  way  disk — tiller..     32 
All  other  plows  (Including  Integral).     31 
Group  III— Tillage  and  cultivating  ma- 
chinery : 

Scufflers  and  horse  hoes 25 

Corn  cultivators 25 
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Field  cultivators 

All  other  cultivators  (Includiiie  hf 

tobacco,  and  Integral) . 

D-  ;r  ^.arrow  sections 

.-    :     ..'-tooth    harrows 


G:     ;;    IV — Hixy.u^  machinery: 

M  >wer ,  - . . 

r   -  ■  -  ider 

£        rake  and  tedder.. 

Dun:ip  rake 

Pick-up  baler  and  hay 

Ail  other  haying  machines  (Includ 
Ing  hay  forks,  knives,  etc.) 

Group  V — Harvesting  machinery: 

Horse-drawn  grain  binder 

Tractor  grain  binder 

Corn  binder 

Combine — reaper,  thresher .  . 

Swather 

Stationary  thresher 

Potato  digger 

Com  sheller 

Com  picker  (150  units  manufacture 
designated    later) 


Vntted  States  exports 


{domestic  merchandise)  of  specified  commodities,  January-September  1940  and  1941 » 


CommcKJ  ity 


•  and  iiuplements 

:  _  ■.-..ev.r 

(  ffaUD  sepftratifs,  vftlue<i  lesai  than  J,V) 

Other  '!<tir>'  e'lniiimpnt  anu  parts,  lor  lann  Ui^ 

Inn:  ; 

OV.:  nt  and  parts,  n.  e.  s. 

Bit  r- 

•.  for  trres  anfl  crops 

P"-^   ■  -'-"•«!  an' I  croiw 

.  I'D  and  household  use  J. 


In;;  ,.      J 

Horse  and  power  plows , 

Barrows , 

Cultivators,  horso  and  power 

Planters,  hor*  and  power 

I)ri;is  and  see<lers,  horse,  power  and  hand.„ 

Other 

llarvt-siin^  machmcry: 

Mowers 

Lawn  r    «.>•<  band  and  power 

Ila-  -rs 

Gr;..  ind  binders 

Combiuts  or  rtaier-threshers 

Of  ho- 

S«ei1  separators: 

Threshers 

Corn  shellers 

Other 

Fe^1  r-'t...,-    ■"•'"'irrs,  and  crushers 

Tr. 

X.  .  arbiiretor  iViv  fricw):  J 

I  Dcier  j.5  dr.i*bar  t 
35  but  )«>?<!  than  Mi  ^rvpowrr. 


Tn 


Oarden 

1-plow 

2-p)ow...; 

3-plow 

4-;)Iow  and  over 


•.  r  _ . . 
now): 


rse[wwer. 

rse  power. 

'se  power. 

*tfr 


.  .-tractors 

Win-  itiiiils 

Towers  and  parts  o(  wiodtniUs,  except  pumps 

Hay  presses,  hand  and  power 

Other  agricuitiuraJ  maclunpry,  itnplenientj!,  atid 


'  Comparable  >ti- 
'Includes  old  &l'. 


.'tors  in  l'."*!,  ao'. 
■  r-.ir  ;,,;■. I! 


N  vember  25, 

ji,  of  allocatior. 
machinery  and  equipment  to  ' 


B 
ciudcN  nine  pag 


T  ) 


<  iXA 


30 


23 

25 


35 
25 
25 

100 

23 

0 

0 

25 

33 

20 

o 


G:-'-.:    V --;-:i; vesting  macii.inery —      Quota 
C   ;/  ,  ued.                               percentage 
Other  harvesting  equipment,  Includ- 
ing beet  lifters) _. _    25 

Group  VI — Sundry  machines  for  prepar- 
ing crops  for  market  or  use: 
Grinder,  feed  cutter,  roller,  puJper..     60 

Ensilage   cutter 85 

Hammer  mill 7 

Gram  loader  or  elevator 25 

Gruup  VII — Farm  power: 

Wheel    tractor. 24 

Stationary  engine .     60 

Group  VIII — Wagons,  trucks,  sleighs: 

Wagon  gears 60 

Farm  truck. _ 60 

Group  IX — Dairy  equipment: 

Milking  machine,  complete 100 

Cream  separator 84 

Churn 100 

Group  X — Sprayers  and  dust«rs: 

Potato    and     orchard    sprayer     and 

duster . 50 

Sprayer   pump .     54 

Group  XI — Domestic  water  system: 

Well  or  cistern  pump -     50 

Pump   Jack _--     50 


i.LLUXiJ 

Group  XI — Domestic  water  system —  Quota 

Continued.  percentage 

Windmill   uead .     50 

Domestic  water-pressure  system 25 

Group  XII — Barn  and  barnyard  equip- 
ment         0 

Group  XIII — Miscellaneous   equipment: 

Incubator 40 

Brooder  (floor  type) 40 

Wheelbarrow  (wood  only) 53 

Sheep  shearers  and  animal  clippers..  239 

Attachments  and  repair  parts 150 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  following  table  show- 
ing  exports  of  selected  items  of  farm  ma- 
chinery for  the  9-month  period,  January 
1,  to  September  1,  for  1940  and  1941.  was 
secured  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. You  will  note  by  footnote  No.  1 
that  comparable  statistics  for  1942  are 
confidential.  Personally,  I  regret  this  as 
I  believe  the  information  should  be  avail- 
able for  our  citizens.  Certainly  the 
withholding  of  information  of  exports  of 
farm  machinery  serves  no  military  pur- 
pose: 


fiiirts,  n.  e. ». 


Unit  or  qoantlty 


Number. 
Nimib«?r. 


Number.. 
Number.. 
Number.. 

Number.. 
Number. . 
Nimiljer.. 
Nimiber.. 
Number.. 


Number. 
Numlier. 
Number. 
NimiNT. 
Nmnber. 


Number. 
Number. 


Niunber. 


Number. 
Number. 
Numlier. 
Number. 
Number. 


Number. 
Number. 
Numbt-r. 
Number. 
Number. 

Number. 
Number. 
Number. 
Number. 
Number. 
Number. 
Number, 


Number. 
Number. 


IWO  (Jantiary- 
September; 


Quantity 


1,01-1 


4,  Df.l 


20,o97 
1,  im,  M9 

40,71S 
8,  S»a 

22,  Ol'l 
6,927 
4,565 


4.303 

2i  O.M 
1..TJ1 
1,868 
4,SO-,2 


aw 

2,11U 


2;  681 

1.891 
746 

1.6M 
2,572 


6^7 

6,  Ml 
11,3()« 

7,  .'.as 

2,86t> 
5M 


6,333 
""364 


Value 


$61,842,530 

35.  I4<» 

2I\  974 

33fi,  1.33 

141,107 

54,373 

121.  3<»^ 
1,H4,  IC'l 
163,142 

2,001,733 
631',  856 
4^5,  oej) 

sy.-i,  s.'.s 

2, 049, 631 

323,3X6 

lfM,614 

74.111 

462. 9.^ 

4, 34*,  640 

2,183,7M 

669,4*55 

4»,9H4 

877,  7S4 

271,  272 


2,457,099 
1,794.906 

3,031,916 
9, 463, 101 


1.36,  6,34 
2, 6.J5, 147 

6, 'JU, '/J8 

5.  S4I1,  228 

2,8M,Sfi7 

52S,  3<J7 


9,049,390 
327,904 
162,  975 
1,36, 1,53 

1,  456,  935 


r.MI  (Jantwry- 
beptembcr) 


Quantity 


6^419 
'3,726' 


31,77S 
1,120,  Mb 

4.3,807 
9,41-. 

20,  M6 
6,22.5 
6,530 


4,642 
14.  4S1 
1,345 
],>545 
3,663 


191 
1,572 


2,917 


1,S22 

2f;2 

01 
44 

231 

1,710 

1,4.30 

679 

314 

960 

617 

4,884 

10,909 

6.653 

2,985 

o42 

204 


4,503 
"'463" 


Value 


$61, 82.5, 171 

21,467 

173.321 

676.432 

12>.,  S21 

69,633 

l.M.TOfl 
2<il.V,4 
173,  895 

1,  Sn6. 107 
6.V*,  154 
4?.2, 019 
236.334 
245, 0S4 

1.  719, 125 

367,  48S 

161.  593 

72,724 

363,447 

2, 613, 424 

1,921,681 

I'M.  424 

:jf..  3S1 

8.*W.  134 
27H,22y 


1, 094,541 
283.965 
14fi.  822 
102. 798 

1, 242,  792 

2, 614. 098 
a,  167,  921 
1,825,  :;29 
872,398 
6,372, 3U 

112.206 

1,9.V<,242 

6,404,319 

4,7tiO,  110 

3,00s,  275 

245,  ^U\ 

lR.'i,',»s7 

12, 457, 1,57 

251, 139 

1.59,  filO 

2(t7, 536 

1,456.578 


separately  classified  prior  to  1941.  j 

TO  firrn-machinery  producers.    The  follow- 

:.-  im  IS  page  No.  5  and  is  submitted  as  a 

::■  ,i",:/ie.     Practically  every  type  of  ma- 

ci  c:..:.e  is  listed  in  the  order.    Class  A 


producers  are  those  manufacturers  who 
produced  more  than  $10,000,000  worth  of 
products  in  1941;  class  B  producers  are 
those  producing  between  $750,000  and 
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Ati2:> 


$10,0'"'  f""0  and  class  C  those  producers 
who  did  not  have  sales  aggregating  over 
$750,000. 


42 
43 

44 
45 

46 


47 

48 
49 
SO 
51 

52 
53 


14 


87 
68 
59 
fiO 
PI 
62 


63 


M 
65 
66 


67 
68 
69 


73 


74 

75 
76 


77 


DmSION     i:     MOI.DBOARD 
(HORSE   DRAWN) 


PtOWS 


W  alking,  one  horse,  st*el  bottom. 
Walking,  one  horse,  chilled  bot 

torn 

Walkinir,  two  horse  and  larjter... 

Sulky , 

Gane,  two  bottom  and  larger 


DrVISION'     2:     MOLI>POARD     PLOWS 
(TRACTOR  DRAWS  OR  UOVKrHV) 

One  bottom,  tractor  drawn....... 

Two  bottom,  tractor  drawn 

Three  bottom,  tractor  drawn 

Four  bottom,  tractor  drawn 

Five  bottom,  and  larper   tractor 

drawn 

One  bottom,  tractor  mounted 

Two  bottom,  tractor  mounted 

DITISION  a:  DI!<C  PLOWS   aiORSE 
PRAWNI 

Sinjrie  disc  and  larper 


DIVISION  *:  ViX  PLOW.S  (TRACTOR 
PRAWX  OR  VOVNTEU) 

One  disc,  trsctor  ilrawn 

Two  disc,  tractor  drawn 

Three  disc,  tractor  drawn 

One  di.>;c,  tractor  mounted 

Two  disc,  trnctor  mounted 

Four  disc,  tr.icior  lirawn 

Five  di.'c.  tractor  flrawn 

6ix  di.sc  and  larper,  trattor  drawn. 

DIVISION  6:  ONE  WA^  DISC  PLOWS 
OK  TILLERS 

One  way  plows 


DIVISION    «:      LUSTERS    (HORSE    OR 
TRACTOR  DRAWN) 

(Middlebusters  without 
plantinfT  attachment.) 

One  row,  horse  oi  tractor  drawn... 
Two  row,  horse  or  tractor  drawn.. 
Three  row  and  larger,  horse  or  trac- 
tor drawn 


DIVISION  1.   LISTERS  (TRACTOR 
MOISTED) 

(Middlebu<!tens  without 
planting  attacl.ment.) 

One  row,  trattor  moimtcd 

Two  row,  tractor  mounted 

Three   row    and    lareer,    tractor 
niotmted.. 


DIVISION   8:   SUBSOIL  PLOWS 

Horse  drawn 

Tractor  drawn 

Tractor  mounted 


nmsioN  v:  plow  sxocirs 
Sinjtlc  or  double  stocks 


division   lo:   other  plows  and 

LUTlkR^ 

(List  each  item  separately) 


DIVLSION    li:    ATTACIJMENTS 

Attachments  for  all  items  in 
group  2  exprr??ed  in  terms  of 
net  snipping  weight  in  pounds.. 


Class   of  pro- 
duwr 


A"  "B" 


Per- 
ctnt 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
13 


18 


0) 


Per- 
cent 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


13 


IS 


D 


Per- 

eevt 
11 

12 

28 

U 

0 


75 

0 
13 


19 


18 


12 


34 
34 
34 


0) 


'    roIler.s.  ;>t 


•zers,  and 


'  I'ercentace  quota  is  the  same  as  that  listed  in  the 
proper  column  (or  the  machine  with  which  the  attach- 
meut  IS  used. 
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g 

Clasi  of  pro- 
ducer 

z 

"A" 

Per- 
cent 
0 

0 

2 

22 

0 

0 
0 

1« 

"B" 

-•0" 

78 

DIVISION  i:  harrows 

Spile  tooth  harrow  sections,  horse 
or  tractor  drawn 

PlT- 

cent 
0 

34 

76 
22 

0 

0 
0 

0 

Per 

cent 
24 

79 

Sprinp    tooth    harrow    sections, 
horse  or  tractor  drawn 

75 

80 

Disk   harrows,   horse   or   tractor 
drawn 

76 

SI 

82 

Disk  harrows,  tractor  mounted.-. 

DIVISION  2;  SMOOTH  LAND  ROU.EB.S 

Smooth  land  rollers,  not  includ- 
ing lawn  rollers 

22 

n 

83 

84 

division  3:  SOIL  rVLVEElZERS  Axr 
PACKERS 

Soil  pulverizers  and  ^lackers 

division  4:  STALK  CITTERS 

i-"talk  cutters 

19 
36 

86 

LIVISION  i:  RIDOI  RVSTEBS 

Rid  ire   busters,  horse  or  tractor 
drawn 

86 

Ridge  busters,  tractor  mounted... 

14 

\', 


C  0  n. ; 


V'ii!   urs-i  Renewed  Hnpe 
;l.d-rce  to  fi.e  F(  opie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16.  1942 

Ml.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
ends  its  ofiQcial  life  by  adjournment  sine 
die  after  establishing  a  record  of  having 
remained  in  continuous  session  for  715 
days.  This  affords  a  breathing  spell 
until  January  6,  1943. 

This  715-day  session  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  was  the  longest  in  his- 
tory, during  which  time  5  Senators  and 
14  Representatives  passed  on.  The  Con- 
gress gave  the  President  all  the  powers 
he  asked  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
with  one  exception,  which  exception  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  did  not  be- 
lieve was  necessary  to  the  pro.secution  of 
the  war.  The  Ccnsress  opened  wide  the 
Nation's  pocketbook  to  prn'-jd^^  funds  for 
the  war  and  in  the  2  year-  .  ;.  propriated 
SJU^  (100.000,000. 

Tiic  end  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress also  marked  the  end  of  the  over- 
whelming control  of  bo*h  Houses  by  the 
New  Deal  administration.  Tlie  people 
decided  oti  N  <  :-,b-  :  5  :h.\t  ti^e  country 
was  in  danger  becau.se  the  political  con- 
trol of  the  Government  was  so  lopsided. 

The  new  Congress  will  bring  a  renewed 
hope  and  confidence  to  *'n-  p  ^:,le,  be- 
cause it  mark.s  a  restoruL.i.:!  li  biparty 
balance  in  '{;•  political  mechanisrr,  by 
v>"h;"h  !h''  (?.j\'iTi:m''nl  :~  rprra'fd,    Th,- 


responsive  to  the  people  and  will  I-  ) 
ter  able  to  resist  what  has  been  a  cease- 
less presstu-e  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
department  for  more  and  more  control 
over  the  lives  and  activities  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress will  be  anything  but  a  so-called 
rubber-stamp  Congress.  It  will  be  more 
cooperative  and  at  the  same  time  more 
careful  in  the  war  effort,  becaiLse  with 
the  political  balance  which  will  obtain, 
the  courageous  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  will  be  more  successful  in 
asserting  the  will  of  their  constituents. 

The  American  people  will  be  greatly 
heartened  by  the  advent  of  the  new  Con- 
gress, because  the  whole  country  was  be- 
coming disturbed  by  the  dangerous  drift 
toward  consolidation  of  all  political  and 
economic  power  in  the  hands  of  the  bu- 
reaucrats under  guise  of  the  war  effort. 
The  people  now  will  be  assured  that  the 
Congress  will  safeguard  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  at  the  same  time  see  to  it  that 
greater  efficiency  and  energy  are  put  into 
the  war  effort  through  improved  coordi- 
nation between  the  various  war  agencies 
and  the  civilian  departments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  good  many 
people  who  have  been  under  the  impres- 
sion the  executive  department  has  se- 
cured enough  power  and  appropriations 
to  proceed  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  for  at  least  the  next  2  years  without 
reference  to  tht  will  of  Congress,  if  the 
Chief  Executive  should  so  desire.  This 
is  not  correct.  The  Congress  has  the 
power  to  investigate  and  the  ability  to 
acquaint  the  American  people  with  the 
facts  concerning  the  conduct  of  their 
Government  both  in  its  war  efforts  and 
its  civilian  function^;  Despite  the  tre- 
mendous poweis  appropriations 
which  have  been  given  the  executive 
department,  the  will  of  an  informed  and 
enlightened  people  is  till  the  strongest 
force  in  the  United  Sta.es — a  force  which 
no  official  or  group  o^  ofBcials  in  the 
Government  would  dare  defy  for  very 
long. 

With  constitutional  government  in 
the  United  States  of  America  restored, 
the  Bill  of  Rights  preserved,  free  govern- 
ment, free  economy,  and  free  society  will 
survive  the  war. 

It  is  probable  that  the  forthcoming 
Congress  will  begin  on  its  own  initiative 
to  make  some  studies,  or  to  have  collated 
the  studies  of  others,  on  the  probable 
nece.ssities  of  tlie  post-war  period.  There 
is  a  very  marked  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  prevent  any  effort 
to  negotiate  an  armistice  or  a  peace  with- 
out the  legislative  body,  particularly  the 
Senate,  being  fully  informed  as  to  every- 
thing involved  in  such  peace  and  having 
something  to  say  about  the  terms. 

Generally  speaking,  the  over-all  pic- 
ture for  the  Unit'  d  !^;a!f  f  f  America  is 
much  improved  u..^  l.-.-.:.— :;  over  that 
of  last  year. 

to  take  this  oc- 

of  the  people  of 

.:  1).  :  :^  t.  and  of  the  State 

i  ^11*  :■;:  Christmas  and  a 


Mr, 

ca.'^ior; 


'  r',V'"r    I  \x' 
(■XTnc;  1,-1  ■: 


A  112^1 


APPFNOIX  TO  THE  CuX 


Hon.  Clyde  T.  Lllis.  of  Arkansas,  Con- 
gratulates President  Roosevelt  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  Dismisiing  Col. 
John  C.  Damon  and  His  Two  Assistants 


FXTLN3ION  f  F   RrMAI^XS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIi 

or    AiLKANSAS 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16.  1942 

Mi.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  Col.  John 
C.  Damon,  then  in  charge  of  power  in 
the  War  Department  and  chairman  of 
the  power  committee  of  the  Army-Navy 
Munitions  Board,  had  spent  a  good  part 
of  his  mature  life  working  for  the  power 
■  -anies,  much  of  it  for  Electric  Bond 
i  -.  ire  and  its  subsidiaries,  and  that  he 
owned  stock  in  the  Utah  Pow'-r  L  L:^r.'. 
I  also  stated  that  he  had  been  guiity  of 
near  treason  in  selling  the  Government 
down  the  river  to  the  private  power  com- 
panies, making  contracts  with  outra- 
geous rates,  while  turning  down  offers  of 
public  power  agencies  to  supply  the  same 
power,  often  at  less  than  half  the  rate 
finally  contracted  for  with  private  agen- 
cies. 

Two  days  ago  I  stated  to  the  Congress 
that  the  Government's  power  contracts 
made  by  the  War  Department  and  Elec- 
tric Bond  Si  Share  do'.I^r-a-year  men  in 
O.  P.  M.  and  \V  P  B  stink  to  high 
heaven."  Today  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  War  Department  that  Colonel 
Damon  and  his  two  assistant  I'  C  . 
P.  W.  Crandall  and  Lt.  Comdr  J  \\  M  - 
Laughlin.  have  been  di.smissed,  I  ;.a. 
reason  to  believe  th  i'  -h-  dismis.sal  was 
ordered  by  President  R..o>evelt  to  whom 
I  had  previously  submitted  these  fact.^ 
concerning  Colonel  Damon.  I  am  aho 
advised  that  Alison  R.  Williams  succeeds 
Colonel  Damon. 

I  congratulate  President  Roosevelt 
and  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  upon 
their  action  in  dismissing  Colonel 
Damon,  even  though  it  came  only  after 
the  private  power  companies  "made  their 
kill." 


Hon.  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  of  Arkansas,  Con- 
gratulates Donald  Nelson  Upon  His 
Decision  To  Continue    Norfork  Dam 


£XTE.\SIGN   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

I.'-    :HE  HC'VSE  of  RFPr-ESEN'T.\TIVZS 

W-  dnesday.  Dece7r.bc'-  16   1912 

Mr  ELLIS  Mr.  Sp.-ak-:-.  ih:s  rr.orr.- 
in^  I  ;.  v--'  .-(  '.'■-/.■■■:  f;  or::  Donald  M.  N^^- 
son  -:.•::::.:  ir.:.:  work  on  th-^  Norfi^rk 
D'in:,  i;ni-r  c   n--'ruction  :n  my  cl;-.tr;ct 

;n  Ar-k.in-.~,  "a..!  prccfcd  a^  an  e^^t■n- 


bit. 


\L 


RECORD 


The  Norfcrk  Dam.  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  concrete  dams  in  the  United 
States,  is  now  about  65  percent  com- 
pleted and  Is  being  rushed  in  order  to 
bring  in  power  early  next  fall  for  the 
war  effort.  A  60.000-kilowatt  unit  will 
be  installed  immediately.  There  is  a 
serious  lack  of  power  in  the  Arkansas 
area.  In  fact,  right  today  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  is  holding  an  extend- 
ed hearing  in  Little  Rock  to  investigate  a 
deal  which  the  Southwest  Power  Pool, 
headed  by  the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light 
Co. — 10  power  companies  located  in  the 
6  States — has  made  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  bring  in  power  from  out- 
side the  State,  at  what  appears  to  be 
an  outrageous  price,  to  supply  two-thirdg 
of  the  power  for  the  Government  alumi- 
num plant  at  Lake  Catherine,  Ark. 

I  quote  Mr.  Nelson's  letter  in  full: 

The  War  Production  Board, 
Washington.  D.  C,  December  16.  1942. 
The  Honorable  Clyde  T   Ellis. 

House  of  RcpTcsentatives. 
Mt  De.*r  Mr  Ellis:  In  response  to  your 
inquiry  of  December  8.  regarding  the  Nor- 
fork development,  construction  of  this  dam 
Is  to  proceed  as  an  essential  war  Job.  The 
Faclli'.y  Review  Committee's  current  reexam- 
Inatljn  cf  all  construction  projects  has  not 
resulted  In  any  ch£inge  in  the  status  of  the 
Norfork  Dam,  and  none  is  contemplated. 
Sincerely  yo\:rs. 

DoN.iLD  M   Nelson.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  fearful  that  the 
Electric  Bond  &  Share  crowd  in  War 
Production  Board's  power  division  would 
close  this  dam  down  as  they  have  several 
others  in  the  Nation.  The  Norfork  Dam 
is  the  beginning  of  a  huge  power  devel- 
opment on  the  Arkansas,  White,  and 
Ouachita  River  systems  in  the  South- 
vest.  Ten  other  dams  in  the  area  are 
now  authorized. 

I  congratulate  Donald  Nelson  for  his 
decision  to  proceed  with  the  Norfork 
Dam. 


Illinois      and      Indiana      Labor      Cro;!ps 
Endorse  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Proiect 
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or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 
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Mr    KELLY  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 

;ji:r>  ;ar.!  \o  permission  in  the  House,  I 
append  n-  r^ :  a  resolution  from  various 
labor  sriiun-  ::\  Illinois  and  Indiana 
v,h^ '.er.eartf  c::y  endorsing  the  Great 
La.k'   -S:   Lawrence  seaway  project: 

\^' .    ■:     -  ^reement  has  been  signed  by 

•r.e  D  n.::.  a  ^t  Canada  and  the  United 
~aH-*\-  .'  .America  in  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
L  •■v-f-.'-e  >t.iway  project;  and 

\vr.  r.'  15  'he  President  cf  the  United  States 
hi-  i.T!  '!:>^d  his  support  of  this  project  as  a 
:>cs  --,ir-.  D.-irt  of  cur  national  defense  pro- 
gr.in^    a:  d 

\v;.j.-f.i-  •;-."  ratification  cf  this  project 
would  vr.-i'fi?  Ch!caj;o  a  world  port  and  a 
=hipp;ng  ceatcr  of  ihe  Western  Hemisphere; 
and 


Whereas  the  completion  of  this  project  will 
expedite  the  transport  of  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural goods  from  the  Middle  West  to  all 
ports  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  besides  Its  transportation  facili- 
ties, this  project  will  make  available  a  new 
source  of  electric  power  for  our  rapidly  ex- 
panding national  Industry;  and 

Whereas  a  vast  program  of  shipbuilding 
will  be  stimulated  by  the  construction  of  this 
seaway;  and 

Whereas  this  program  cf  shipbuilding  will 
include  not  only  the  largest  cargo  vessels 
but  also  every  type  of  naval  vessels,  with  the 
exception  of  battleships  and  aircraft  carriers, 
which  are  vital  to  national  defense;  and 

Whereas  not  only  Middle  West  Industry 
but  also  the  large  agricultural  population  of 
the  Middle  West  will  profit  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  project,  which  will  pro- 
vide a  new  cutlet  for  farm  commodities;  and 

Whereas  a  provision  of  this  agreement 
allows  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  to 
utilize  all  the  water  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  municipal  functions;  and 

Whereas  the  mayor  and  City  Council  of 
Chicago  have  signified  their  endorsement  of 
this  project  as  a  stimulus  to  Chicago  ship- 
building and  transportation  and  a  significant 
addition  to  our  National  Defense  Program; 
and 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  Waterways  of 
the  Calumet  Joint  Labor  Council  has  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  effect  and  influ- 
ence of  this  Improvement  upon  the  Calumet 
region  of  which  this  community  is  a  part 
and  has  reported  that  substantial  benefits 
will  accrue  to  our  community,  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  the  Middle  West,  that  an  outlet 
will  develop  for  our  highly  skilled  labor 
supply,  and  that  the  facilities  of  this  com- 
munity will  be  utilized  in  high  degree  in  the 
national  defense  program:  Now  therefore  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  the  Calumet  Joint  Labor 
Council  in  meeting  assembled,  does  hereby 
urge  all  similar  bodies  within  the  Calumet 
District  and  all  Illinois  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen In  the  United  States  Congress  en- 
thusiastically to  support  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Project  and  to  aid  and  pro- 
mote said  project  as  being  for  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  for  the  continued 
growth  and  progress  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  Nation  and 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  by  the 
Secretary  of  this  Council  to  the  Chicago  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  to  every  Illinois  Represen- 
tative In  the  Congress  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  that  Herman  C.  Diehl  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Chicago  Federation  or  Labor. 
Calumet  Joint  Labor  Council. 
Blue  Island  Central  Labor  Union. 
South    Chicago    Trades    and    Laeor 

Assembly. 
Chicago  Heights  Trades   and  Labob 

A-SEMBLT. 

Lake  County  (Ind.)   Central  Labor 
Union. 
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Wednesday.  December  16, 1942 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michlga-      M'- 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  txieud 
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my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  article  written  by  David  L-^'v- 
rence,  entitled  "Pacific  War  Neglec  H  :  ; 
Dangerous": 

Pacific  War  Neglect  Held  Dangerous — Far 
E.\st  Experts  See  Grave  Risks  in  United 
States  Strategy 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Emphasis  is  on  North  Africa  and  Europe 
because  the  distances  are  shorter  and  the 
fighting  Is  In  some  respects  more  spectacular, 
but  the  tendency  to  regard  the  Pacific  war 
as  a  separate  conflict  or  as  a  secondary  seg- 
ment of  a  global  war  Is  causing  grave  concern 
among  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Jap- 
anese-American operations. 

The  theory  that  Japan  can  be  taken  care 
of  by  a  combined  British-American  fleet  after 
Hitler  is  conquered  is  the  prevalent  one,  but 
among  the  far  eastern  experts  this  Is  consid- 
ered a  highly  dangerous  and  risky  appraisal 
of  the  situation. 

Instead  it  Is  asserted  confidently  by  the 
advocates  of  a  more  intensive  Pacific  war 
that  if  the  United  Nations  neglect  the  Japa- 
nese front,  they  will  pay  for  it  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives  In  1944  and  1945.  If  not 
subsequent  thereto. 

The  Japanese  need  time.  The  United  Na- 
tions are  giving  them  plenty  cf  It  by  allowing 
the  United  States  Navy  and  a  relatively  small 
army  and  air  force  to  carry  on  the  whole  Job. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  Navy  has 
taken  a  terrific  toll  of  the  Japanese  and  that 
in  nearly  every  battle  the  American  ships  have 
been  outnumbered,  but  It  Is  also  true  that 
the  Japanese  have  a  major  navy  and  all  of  It 
Is  In  one  ocean  while  the  United  States  di- 
vides Its  strength  between  two  oceans. 

If  the  British  Navy  is  going  to  be  of  any  help 
to  the  United  States  Navy  In  the  Pacific,  If  the 
aircraft  now  building  In  such  big  quantities 
Is  to  be  of  any  avaU  lb  the  meager  American 
forces  stationed  In  the  Pacific,  the  time  for 
such  help  la  now  before  the  Japanese  can 
consolidate  their  positions  and  entrench 
themselves  for  several  years  of  war. 

DISPERSAL  or  FORCES 

On  account  of  the  censorship,  very  little  has 
been  made  public  as  to  the  actual  number  of 
American  ships  or  planes  or  troops  in  the  Pa- 
clflc  area,  but.  Judging  by  the  official  com- 
muniques and  the  news  dispatches,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  United  States  has  put 
into  the  Par  East  a  relatively  smaU  force  to 
carry  on  a  major  war. 

Is  this  kind  of  dispersal  of  our  forces  ade- 
quate? Is  it  fair  to  the  forces  now  In  the 
Pacific?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
American  marines,  flyers,  and  naval  units 
have  done  a  magnificent  job  thus  far.  Their 
acts  of  daring  and  heroism  are  unexampled. 
The  general  public,  however,  doesn't  know 
how  much  cf  these  operations  have  been  con- 
ducted virtually  on  a  shoestring 

But  the  Japanese  know.  They  have  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  what  we  have  done  In  the 
Paciflc  and  their  reconnaissance  planes  have 
kept  them  advised  as  to  the  general  nature  of 
our  fighting  units.  The  Japanese  would  pre- 
fer to  compel  the  I'r  'd  S'  .tes  to  confine 
herself  to  an  Isla:  1  ^  :«-ri  n  campaign,  be- 
cause this  may  takf   -t^rs  to  consummate 

What  the  Japaui^c  w^uld  not  like  is  the 
sending  of  a  major  expedition  such  as  went  to 
North  Africa,  with  a  fleet  big  enough  to  pro- 
tect landings  In  strategic  areas  on  the  Asiatic 
or  Japanese  mainland.  A  route  to  China 
must  be  opened  soon  or  the  Japanese  will 
close  off  the  Burma  Road  for  years  to  come. 
More  and  more  offensive  operations  must  be 
undertaken  in  1943  or  ^hf  cox.'^f^  i.i  the 
Japanese-.Amt  rlcan  W.ir  ^:\\  b«^  leaijlhencd 
to  such  aa  extent  that  lo!:^  aft>r  the  Hitler 
war  1.'=  (I'.t-r  tlie  sacrifices  i-t  A.-v'-ri^an  h,:ys 
v.ai  ','■ -ra  .aae  i^n  a  scale  tar  n.rrt  '::'-  ■i.<\y  'a.a. 
th.it  wa.cii  uiav  be  cacouatercj   a.  Ea;^.i:e. 


ARMCHAIR  STEATEGT 

The  armchair  strategists  who  Insist  that 
Hitler  is  the  main  objective  and  that  all 
will  be  well  when  the  European  war  is  over, 
do  not  know  the  Japanese,  por  do  they  know 
the  estimates  of  Japanese  fighting  power  be- 
ing made  oy  those  who  do  not  sit  In  arm- 
chairs but  actually  come  in  contact  with 
the  enemy  In  the  South  Pacific  and  In  China. 

The  biggest  single  deficiency  in  the  Pa- 
cific Is  alrpower.  The  Washington  tendency 
Is  to  give  everything  to  Europe,  despite  the 
pleas  for  more  aid  to  the  Pacific.  The  news 
that  Cnpt.  Eddie  Rlckenbacker  took  off  In  a 
plane  that  wtis  mechanically  inadequate  and 
that  the  bomber  he  was  to  use  had  to  be  em- 
ployed in  another  mission  furnishes  an  Indi- 
cation of  how  hard  It  is  to  get  bombers 
diverted  to  Pacific  uses. 

A  few  hundred  big  bombers  sent  to  the 
Pacific  today,  In  addition  to  those  already 
there,  can  change  the  trend  of  the  fighting; 
but  If  all  eyes  are  to  be  fixed  on  Europe  and 
the  Pacific  Is  to  wait  Its  turn,  the  cost  In 
the  end  may  be  so  big  that,  when  they  get 
all  the  facts  some  day,  the  American  people 
will  protest  bitterly  the  neglect  of  our  forces 
in  the  Pacific. 
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HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 
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Wednesday,  December  16,  1942 

^'!  FT:  :--'CF  Mr  .Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently made  two  speeches  on  the  for- 
estry-conservation program,  which  seems 
to  me  essential  for  the  welfare  of  this  Na- 
tion as  well  as  for  the  forests  of  Oregon 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  These  are  re- 
corded in  the  Congression  it  F^f  cords  of 
December  10  and  15.  lii^-.>e  speeches 
have  attracted  some  attention,  especially 
in  their  reference  to  the  proposed  Federal 
Forest  Product."  S'^rvire  for  whi'-h  an 
Executive  order  ha,-  txt>:.  .■xijr-citd  f1::r;r:: 
the  past  several  morvhs  A-  ;  -  r-"  ■ 
of  controversy  is  tlit:  qi;'\^i;on  ol  S;.i;n 
regulation  of  forest  cutting  and  whether 
it  can  protect  the  forests.  Since  these 
two  points  aroused  some  interest  and 
ta;.*d  forth  some  comment,  I  undertook 
lu  an>"  •; T  qurstions  and  gave  out  an  in- 
tervii  w  111  tif.  subject.  Thinking  that 
this  wou  '•  :;  r  ■  rri*  rr  n.\  speeches  on 
forestry,  I  am  placing  ii  in  the  Recokd 
in  order  to  complete  the  sequence: 

Wood    Ivdistrie';    Slcw    war     hiTmn     t^A-^-=. 

Big  'I'MiiT  Fight  Agai.n-.^t  Uxi^kd  if7\T>:s 
Loan  F^i  'n  '!•-•  Boost  ^.m>'..:  sawmill  Pro- 
duction With  Bllvd  FtAK  c  f  I  uklic  REGU- 
LATION 

Repre.sentatlve  \V<i,-r-FR  M    P:fk'-f    ff  o*'-- 
gon,    today    dec!a->r;    •;:•■     h:.     '.:::!:--     -■  r; 

lumber  producers,  *hr!--:t::n  •:■-.-■    :i? ':;*,■  <; 

and  high-paid  rfpre  =  r!,-:;*^vi  c  r-:'!:,::--^  >. .-  -; 
l<ibby;sts,  are  fich*:;ie  a  ?■•;!"■>•;:.  ::^:■•-c  :  'r. 
battle  against  prf;-  Hd  G;  .  l  i:.n;«=;.t  r.u.isuii-r 
essential  for  t!'.f  ;  ro:ectlon  of  post-war  em- 
ployment and  economic  EtabiV.'v  In  the  tim- 
ber States  as  well  as  for  the  pr  'lur-  . .;,  -'  *•;  .. 
f'lU    iiV..<:r,:.X    of    wo'»d    h:.c.    ftT'-^',    pr  h-'  [f^ 


needed  now  for   all-out  prosecution  o:    v 
on  the  Axis  Powers. 

"This  oppoeltlon  on  the  part  of  these  pow- 
erful Interests,  who  hold  a  thinly  disguised 
monopolistic  control  over  the  forest  Industries 
of  this  country  is  based  chiefly  upon  an  In- 
grained, traditional,  and  in  this  case,  unrea- 
soning fear  of  Government  control  of  cut- 
ting practices  on  private  lands."  Mr.  Pierc« 
said.  "The  record  proves  to  anyone  familiar 
with  the  facts  that  organized  timber  pro- 
ducers and  lumber  manufacturers,  In  their 
anxiety  to  ward  off  any  curtailment  of  their 
special  privileges — no  matter  how  important 
to  victory  or  the  public  welfare — will  even 
stoop  to  fighting  a  measure  calculated  solely 
to  alleviate  a  critical  war  situation." 

FEDERAL  EOHEST  PRODtJCTS  SERVICE 

The  Oregon  Congressman,  who  has  battled 
for  Government  regulation  of  private  cutting 
practices  throughout  his  10  years  in  Congress 
and  who  failed  of  reelection  last  November, 
asserted  that,  at  present,  the  industry's  re- 
lentless drive  against  any  recognition  of  the 
people's  right  and  interest  in  sound  manage- 
ment of  the  Nation's  timber  resource  was 
being  aimed  chiefly  at  the  propo&ed  Federal 
Forest  Products  Service.  Financed  by  a 
8100.000.000  revolving  fund  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  this  program  Is  designed 
to  add  to  present  big  Industrial  timber  pro- 
duction the  potential  output  of  31,000  small 
sawmills  manned  mainly  by  fama  or  rural 
labor.  Without  Government  loans  and  other 
assistance  in  the  plan,  these  mills  w'll  remain 
mostly  In  part-time  operation  or  closed,  as 
now.  The  Forest  Products  Service  program 
was  advanced  by  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  last  June.  It  reached  the  President's 
desk  last  November  with  recommendations, 
by  War  Production  Board  Chairman  Nelson 
and  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wlckard.  that 
it  be  established  by  Executive  order.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  President  should  approve  It. 
Why  the  delay  since  last  June?  A  few  days 
ago,  the  Truman  committee  openly  blamed  it 
on  the  War  Production  Board  dollar-a-year 
lumber  coordinator  who  is  also  an  officer  or 
director  In  16  pulp  and  paper  companies. 
The  same  old  story  of  entrenched  privilege  I 

TIMBEB  OUTPUT  IS  BEHIND  ON  WABTTMZ  NEED 

"Timber  spokesmen  admitted  before  the 
Truman  committee  that  their  1942  produc- 
tion would  be  about  six  billion  board  feet 
short  of  the  thirty-nine  or  forty  billion  re- 
quired for  war  and  essential  civilian  rp'  ;-  ' 
said  Mr.  Pttrce.  "Also  the  best  estii:  s 
t>€fore  the  committee  indicated  another  pro- 
duction deficit  for  1943.  Yet  the  industry  l« 
fighting  tooth  and  nail  against  this  plan  to 
augment  their  production  with  the  small 
mills.  I  have  been  years  In  the  thick  of  the 
fight  for  forest  reform,  and  I  want  to  say 
here  and  now  that  their  real  reasons  are 
plain  enough. 

"In  the  first  place,  forest  regulation  alms 
to  maintain  the  productivity  of  all  forest 
lands  by  ruling  out  the  destructive  cutting 
which  already  has  left  in  Its  wake  some 
70.000,000  acres  of  cut-over  wasteland  and 
another  70.000  000  of  'cut-overs"  now  only 
partly  productive.  It  Implies  an  economy  of 
abundance,  wtth  forest  products  readily  avail- 
able at  reasonable  prices  In  all  parts  of  the 
country.  But  entrenched  private  Industry, 
more  concerned  with  profits  than  with  pub- 
lic welfare  or  victory  prefers  scarcity  and 
high  prices,  at  least  i;:.;:!  the  bulk  of  their 
holdings  have  been  cut  over  and  allowed  to 
go  tax  delinquent. 

"Secondly,  the  Forest  Product?  s.  •  cf 
would  stimulate  the  production  of  t;.e  i.ir..i.l 
niili-  t;v  ( quallzing  the  handicaps  under 
wh;ch  thi-y  labor  tn  competition  for  present 
busmeF.s,  ii.  ,  •.•::pr  v,^  re:--  where  necessary 
the  G^'vernment  Wij'-lc;  f'Xtt'i\d  f.::.::/:.^]  aid 
thrf'-;eii  loans  to  the  l:'*,i"'  '«:.  v.  -:.r;ii' if-.t 
t'.,    kve-;  !.::;i  opei'at;:'!^-,  v.cuic.    i^av-f    ;.;:..  u 
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to  market  requirements  which  cften  a  e 
confusing  to  him.  would  provide  him  wi  ,h 
firm  and  stable  markets,  and  help  in  obtal  i- 
Ing  iiecessary  equipment  and  information. 
It  would,  as  representatives  of  the  Fortst 
SfTVice  told  the  Truman  committee,  do  uU 
this  purely  as  an  emergency  war  mea.sure 

'Why,  then,  docs  the  industry — so  far  u  i- 
able  to  flU  the  country's  wartime  timber 
needs  Itself,  and  with  slight  prospect  of  bet- 
ter performance  in  the  near  future — oppcse 
the  plan?  Incidentally,  since  the  plan  we  it 
to  the  President,  we  Congressmen  have  be?n 
showered  with  protests  against  it,  telegrapt  ic 
and  otherwise,  many  of  them  couched  In 
the  same  Identical  terms." 

WHY     INDrSTST     FTCHTS    SMALL-MILL    HELP 

"In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  main  reaso  is 
for  this  Industry  opposition:  First,  a  cone  1- 
ticn  of  CoveVnraent  aid  to  the  litth-  '-"  -v 
viculd  be  the  requirement  that,  so  :  r  r!3 
practicable,  proper  cutting  practices,  only  ae 
employed,  and  it  appears  that  the  big  Indv  .■;- 
trtalists  fear  that  such  a  trial  might  con- 
vince our  people  of  the  desirability  of  requ  r- 
Ing  those  practices  for  all  private  cuttlig. 
Second,  they  do  net  want  on  hand  in  tae 
country  after  the  war  a  stock  of  lumber  wh!  :h 
might  interfere  with  their  full  exploita*;  r. 
of  the  national  market  for  forest  produr-  ■ 

Mr  PiEHCE  said  it  was  most  significant  •/  ■: 
the  strongest  opposition  to  Federal  regua- 
ticn  of  forest  practices  comes  from  the  la:g- 
est  timber  operator  In  the  country,  evm 
though  this  concern  In  some  of  its  holdirgs 
has  adopted  a  forestry  program  akeady  me«  t- 
Ing  the  standards  which  wouiJ  be  required 
under  Federal  regulatory  legislation.  "Tij  :e 
are  except!ons,  of  course,"  he  went  nn  >:ut 
"Judging  from  my  own  personal  i  -. -.  :- 
tions.  those  few  operators  who  practice  g  d 
forestry  too  cften  do  so  only  when  that  '9 
to  their  own  financial  benefit;  otherwise  ttey 
cut  ruthlcssiy  and  In  complete  disregard  of 
the  fate  of  local  communities  or  of  the  w'l- 
fare  of  their  State  or  Nation. 

The  Congressman  said  the  timber  and  U;iii- 
ber  trade  associations  are  dominated  by  "  :  h^e 
big  fellows."  and  that  the  rank  and  file  of  -he 
members.  In  his  experience,  do  not  rea:  ze 
how  vital  to  their  smaller  interests  is  i  he 
assurance  of  an  adequate  future  supply  of 
their  raw  materials — trees.  It  was  a  colossal 
irony,  he  continued,  to  see  certain  big  c;  r- 
ators  protecting  their  own  interests  by  ad  jr- 
Ing  sound  forest  practices,  while  fight ;n? 
Government  legislation  which  would  n  -.e 
that  same  safeguard  available  to  "the  1.  .c 
fellow"  who  as  a  rule  cannot  afford  to  ad<  pt 
more  desirable  practices  under  present  ccn- 
ditions. 

VAST  FORE5TS  ARE  EEINC  CXT  OTTr 

"Project  present  trends  into  the  futuie." 
sucijested  Mr.  Piesce.  "and  you  get  a  picture 
migiity  b'.ack  for  our  forest  industries  and 
communities.  Today,  after  vast  forests  in 
New  England.  Wisconsin.  Michigan,  and  ihe 
South  have  been  cut  out  and  left  ncnp  o- 
ductive  wasteland  by  great  ccrporatlon5.  :'.o 
same  type  of  operators  are  ruthlessly  dest-  .- 
ing.  under  present  practices,  the  ia.=  '  c:  xZ 
stand  of  virgin  saw  timber  in  the  L:  .  ed 
States. 

"That  stand,  In  the  Pa..:;.  N-rthwest,  cc  n- 
tains  33  percent  of  our  remaining  saw  timler, 
and  It  occupies  Just  6  percent  of  c.r  c 
merclal  forest  land.  When  that  tm;  :*"r  . 
ply  is  gone,  assuming  nothing  is  done 
change  the  downhill  course  the  industry 
a  whole  is  pursuing,  the  last  reserve  cf  v:r 
saw  timber  will  be  the  timber  m  r. 
forests,  which  will  then,  of  course,  ccr. 
heavy  pressures  for  l;qu;dn*'.r:-.  .\:. 
esting  consideration  is  the  r  rice  •;  ■>  i 
lows  will  get,  mear.',n.\  i"  r  =\.  ■; 
as  they  have  conserve'.;  u:.:ier  ^■...-;'.i.::e:J  ■ 
while  the  bulk  f  the  srea:  s-a:.d  v.  as  \:.: 
cut  out.  But  m  a::y  eve:.t  a  .-e-.-:re  dt;'-J-h 
of  timber  lies  scmewhrre 
here  It  prcbab'v  ■v;'.:  rev.-.: 
ernmcut  at  p.. : 
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raise  up  new  forests.  The  Job  there  will  be 
largely  a  Government  Job,  you  can  wager, 
because  for  years  It  will  be  one  from  which 
no  financial  profit  can  be  realized,  and  pri- 
vate interests  will  not  want  to  afford  it. 

"In  this  connection,  I  have  noted  with 
Ironic  interest  the  reams  of  publicity  about 
the  'tree  farms'  and  planting  projects  of  the 
timber  industry  with  which  the  paid  repre- 
sentatives of  'big  timber'  have  recently  been 
flooding  the  country.  I  am  glad  they  do  some 
planting,  but  think  they  have  no  right,  as 
good  citizens,  to  prevent  Government  plan- 
ning for  forest  preservation." 

FOREST   MANAGEMENT  SCARCE  DESPITE 
INDUSTRY  CLAIMS 

"Actually,  at  the  present  time,  not  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  privately  owned  com- 
mercial forest  lands  of  the  country  are  under 
any  form  of  management  whatever.  Glibly 
industry  spokesmen  talk  of  paper  plans — 
Incidentally,  so  far  mainly  en  paper — for  put- 
ting millions  of  acres  In  'tree  farms'  under 
■management.'  But  the  best  Information  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  Is  that  on  far  less 
than  even  1.000,000  acres  has  there  been  any 
actual  Improvement  on  lands  so  set  aside. 
As  for  planting,  which,  after  all.  is  only  a 
part  of  the  'tree  farm'  idea,  the  organized 
industry's  chief  boast  is  a  'cooperative  non- 
profit tree  nursery  with  a  capacity  of  5,000.- 
000  seedlings  per  year.' 

"Now.  in  themselves  these  efforts  are  fine; 
but  as  the  basis  for  a  publicity  smoke  screen 
to  discount  the  need  for  public  regulation 
they  are  most  unfortunate.  For  the  fact  is 
that  5,000.000  seedlings  per  year  will  be 
enough  to  plant  some  5.000  acres  per  year. 
and  at  this  rate  reforestation  of  all  privately 
owned  commercial  timberland  In  the  North- 
west now  in  need  of  such  treatment  would 
require  at  least  400  years.  Nor  is  that  the 
entire  picture  in  this  regard,  for  there  are 
now  in  the  United  States  some  25,000,000 
acres  of  forest  land  which,  having  been  cut 
over  and  burned  over,  will  never  again  bear 
commercial  forests  without  planting.  What  Is 
more,  at  the  current  rate  of  tree  planting  In 
the  United  States — both  Government  and 
private — It  would  take  around  100  years  to 
do  what  planting  now  needs  to  be  done. 
What  relation  the  Industrys  'tree  farms' — 
laudable  enough  so  far  as  they  go — bear  to 
the  solution  of  America's  gigantic  Nation- 
wide problem  of  cut  over  and  Idle  forest 
lands  I,  for  one,  cannot  see." 

HOLES    FEDER-VL    FOREST    REGULAt-ION    INEVFTABLE 

Representative  Puhcb  contended  that 
sooner  or  later  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  forced  to  concern  itself  with  the 
public  regulation  of  private  forest  lands,  and 
said  that  he  had  heard  big  tlmbermen  admit 
privately  that  this  was  so.  The  real  question, 
he  held,  appeared  to  be  whether  this  regula- 
tion should  be  delayed  until  certain  interests 
had  wrung  the  last  penny  possible  from  de- 
struction of  forests,  or  whether  it  should  be 
Invoked  while  there  is  still  a  chance  of  main- 
taining a  regt-lar  and  sufficient  supply  of 
wood  and  forest  products  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States 

Years  of  study  anc"  observation  of  the  for- 
ests cf  the  Pacific  No  thwest.  he  said,  had 
proved  to  him  that  as  forests  are  cut  out  and 
lumber  and  wo(jd  products  become  scarce  and 
high  priced  the  standard  of  living  must  stead- 
ily decline.  Forest  communities  have  become 
ghost  towns  in  many  instances,  he  related; 
taxes  are  not  paid  on  cut-over  lands  and  they 
revert  to  the  already  over-btirdened  counties, 
and  the  prdbl<?m  of  social  security,  now  a 
recognized  Fedc-ral  responsibility,  becomes  in- 
creasingly costly  and  difficult.  Watershed 
protection  and  the  water  supply  in  many 
communities  f.lso  is  threatened,  he  con- 
tir:.:p  '.  'v;.;;f>  peoples  of  the  treeless  plains 
su.'er  p -,:•..  u. a rly  from  lack  of  their  favored 
ba:.ding  material,  wood,  and  the  problem  of 
-d  .iting  populations,  growing  out  of  the  dis- 
; ..:  '.ion  of  the   economic  life  of  rural  and 


forest    communities,    becomes    Increasingly 
acute. 

STATE  REGULATION  WILL  NOT  WORK 

Saying  that  most  tlmber-lndvtstry  spokss- 
men,  while  opposing  Federal  regulation,  in- 
dicate a  willingness  to  accept  State  regula- 
tion. Representative  Pierce  said  that  as  a 
former  Governor  of  Oregon  and  an  ex  ofli:lo 
member  of  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  For- 
estry, he  was  convinced  that  "this  is  probably 
because  they  believe  they  can  Influence  or 
control  State  agencies."  He  was  likewise 
convinced,  he  added,  that  "State  regulation 
will  not  work  in  the  public  Interest  and  is 
usually  in  the  Interest  of  the  timber  owners." 

Not  long  ago  he  said,  a  "big  timber"  publi- 
cist hailed  the  passage  of  16  forestry  bills 
by  the  Oregon  State  Legislature  in  1941  as 
evidence  that  "forestry  moves  forward."  Say- 
ing that  he  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
bills  and  their  history,  he  declared  that  In 
his  Judgment  scarcely  a  single  destructive  op- 
eration would  be  stopped  as  a  result  of  them 
and  it  would  not  be  far  off  to  say  "the  worst 
timber  operator  In  the  State  can  comply  with 
them  and  still  wreck  his  forest,"  He  said  he 
had  good  reasons  for  believing  that  these  bills 
were  sponsored  by  "big  timber."  and  that 
they  were  Intended  to  lull  the  people  into  a 
false  sense  of  security  so  far  as  forests  were 
concerned.  From  his  viewpoint,  he  declared, 
these  bills  constituted  "a  subterfuge  and  a 
fraud." 

Mr.  Pierce  recalled  that  several  bills  pro- 
viding for  Federal  regulation  of  forest  p;-ac- 
tices — Including  three  of  his  own — were  In- 
troduced In  the  course  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  but  said  that  war  precluded  action. 
Because  of  the  destructiveness  of  wartime  cut- 
ting and  the  pressing  demands  of  the  big 
timber  companies  for  "more  Federal  money 
and  less  Federal  control,"  he  asserted,  there 
should  be  forest  regulatory  legislation  In  the 
next  Congress.  If  there  was  one  legacy  which 
he  said  he  could  gladly  leave  the  people  of  the 
United  States  on  retirement  from  Congress, 
it  was,  "the  assurance  that  my  colleagues  jvho 
remain  here  will  find  the  same  regulatory 
features  in  other  bills  before  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  and  that  they  will  support 
them." 

"Contrary  to  'big  timber'  statements,"  he 
concluded,  "there  is  no  valid  evidence  to  show 
that  the  usual  arguments  against  Feceral 
centralization.  In  which  generally  I  concur, 
can  honestly  be  applied  In  the  case  of  fcrest 
regulation.  Nor  can  it  be  honestly  said  that 
the  sound  forest  practices  contemplated  by 
such  regulation  will  in  any  way  Interfere  with 
the  production  of  wood  for  victory." 


Let  Us  Develop  National   F.t-our^.  .,  t.r.d 
Quit  Rationing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOX   CHaRlES  R   ROBLRTSC': 

Of    NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday.  December  16,  1942 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has  a 
greater  lignite  coal  reserve  than  all  other 
countries  on  the  globe  combined — and 
lignite  coal  is  the  source  of  the  Axis 
power  for  electric  energy,  for  synthetic 
oil  and  rubber,  for  the  maintenance  of 
German  industry  and  the  German  war 
machine. 

Why  are  v.e  not  permitted  to  develop 
oiu-    600, 000. 000 ,000 -ton    lignite    reserve 
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for  the  welfare  of  both  our  civilian  and 
war  needs? 

The  United  States  ha.s  an  undeveloped 
peat  reserve  4  times  that  of  Ireland, 
and  greater  than  that  of  the  combined 
6  countries  on  the  North  Sea — and  the 
mass  production  of  peat  by  modem  me- 
chanized processes  is  today  heating  60 
percent  of  Ii-eland  and  25  percent  of  all 
the  50,000,000  dwellint^s  of  the  U.  S,  S.  R.. 
besides  furnishing  electric  power  and  gas 
lighting  for  home  and  factories,  and 
peat-tar  for  explosives. 

Why  are  we  not  developing  our 
15.000  000,000-ton  peat  deposits  in  our  17 
peat-bog  States— 6.000.000.000  tons  at 
Mississippi  headwaters  alone — instead  of 
importing  peat  from  Canada  at  an  im- 
port price  5  times  that  of  iron  ore  and 
squandering  over  one  hundred  millions  a 
year  on  rationing  officers  to  crack  down 
the  freedom  of  American  industry? 

The  present  Government  threat  of  a 
65-degree  "heat  ceiling"  for  the  homes  in 
midwinter  presages  a  "flu"  epidemic 
greater  than  that  of  1918  in  the  last 
World  War.  Whv  aid  Hitler  by  inviting 
the  "flu'? 

At  the  opening  of  the  last  World  War, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  headed 
by  Fi  anklin  K.  Lane  and  backed  by  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson,  immediately  em- 
baiked  on  a  fuel-production  program. 
First,  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey got  out  a  survey  of  lignite  and  peat 
resources,  and  production  started  both  in 
the  lignite  and  peat  States.  Thereupon, 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  got 
busy  and  presented  analyses,  methods  of 
production,  data  of  peat  and  lignite  uses 
abroad,  and  laid  before  Congress  a  con- 
structive program,  and  the  States  co- 
operated. 

Why  can  we  not  do  that  today?  Why 
Is  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to- 
day a  dead  letter — neglected  by  the  New 
Deal,  while  hundreds  of  millions  of  new 
taxes  and  a  million  unproductive  man- 
power is  wasted  for  politics,  and  every  in- 
dustry and  every  home  and  every  shop  is 
threatened  by  Federal  rationers? 

The  American  people  today  have  a 
right  to  ask.  as.  indeed,  they  do  ask.  Why 
these  shortages?  Why  these  undeveloped 
peat  and  lignite  magazines  for  heat, 
light,  and  power?  Why  spend  hundreds 
of  millions  on  czars  and  3,000.000  alpha- 
betical bureaucrats,  when  one-half  the 
cost  and  one-half  that  manpower  de- 
voted to  constructive  and  productive  in- 
dusty  would  obviate  aW  fuel  and  power 
shortages?  Can  we  produce  nothing 
but  debt  and  taxes,  deficits  and  short- 
ages? 

North  Dpkota  aJone  has  an  estimated 
lignite  reserve  double  that  of  the  Axis 
Powers,  And  yet.  North  Dakota,  receiv- 
ing net  an  order  for  1  ton  of  lignite  for 
the  Government  and  its  war  boards,  is 
held  down  to  a  lignite  production  of  only 
3.000,000  tons,  while  the  German  ma- 
chine, supported  by  the  Government,  is 
mining  at  this  time  300.000,000  tons  of 
lignite  a  year  to  enable  the  Hitler  war 
machine  to  override  Europe  from  the 
North  Sea  and  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Today.  Russia  alone  is  getting  out  an 
estimated  40,000,000  tons  of  heat-and- 


light  producing  peat — even  deriving  elec- 
tric power  and  gasoline  by  distillation  of 
peat — as  the  Russian  unit  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  tells 
U.S — while  the  United  States,  with  its 
15.000,000,000-ton  peat  reserve  awaiting 
action  by  the  Government  is  using  not  1 
ton  of  peat  for  fuel  and  power  purposes 
while  importing  peat  from  Canada, 
Britain,  and  Sweden  at  $30  per  ton  or 
five  times  the  value  of  Bessemer  iron  ore 
when  peat  by  modern  mechanized  proc- 
esses can  be  produced  within  our  own 
borders  at  $3  per  ton. 

Uncle  Sam  has  six  States  in  the  lig- 
nite Coal  Belt — three  in  the  North  and 
three  in  the  South — which  together  have 
double  the  lignite  power  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Our  combined  lignite  produc- 
tion— by  use  of  power  shovel  and  pow^- 
excavator  and  drag  lines  now  .success- 
fully employed  in  North  Dakota  and 
Texas — could  v,'ithin  a  year,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment would  say  the  word,  jump 
American  lignite  production  up  to  the 
German  total  and  thereby  stop  the  men- 
ace of  both  Hitler  and  Japan, 

Uncle  Sam  has  a  jJoat  reserve,  unused 
for  fuel  and  power,  in  17  States — all  the 
coalless  States  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
St.  Lawrence,  reaching  from  Minnesota 
to  Maine.    Minnesota  alone  is  estimated 
to    have    8,000,000.000    tons    of    peat — 
worth,  if  developed,  more  than  its  fa- 
mous iron-ore  reserve.    Wisconsin  has  a 
peat  reserve  of  2  500  000,000  tons,  Michi- 
gan over  1   t'^n  noo.  New  York  800.000.000, 
New  EnglaiiJ  siill  more.    In  the  Souih. 
Florida  leads  with  an  estimated  peat  re- 
serve   of    2,000,000,000    tons,    the    Dis- 
mal Swamp  of  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia is  a  mine  of  peat  power,  California 
has  an  even  greater  peat  reserve,  while 
most  of  the  industrial  States  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  have  peat 
deposits — in  all.  17  States  having  fifteen 
to  twenty  billion  tons  of  potential  value 
for    light,    heat,    and    power — potential 
everywhere,  except  under  the  czars  of  the 
political  New  Deal. 

Even  the  commissars  of  Moscow  know 
the  industrial  and  war  power  of  lignite 
and  peat.  Six  years  ago — so  reports  the 
Russian  miit  of  the  United  States  Com- 
merce Department — the  commissars  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  were  getting  out  20  000.000 
tons  of  peat  yearly  and  perhaps  50.000,- 
000  tons  of  lignite  by  modem  mecha- 
nized processes.  Russia  is  using  German 
processes  and  American  machines.  And 
this  lignite  and  peat  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  Russian  defense  against 
the  Axis  Pov  •  •  -  live  not  our  experts 
in  Washing:  ::,  I>  c"  the  enterprise  of 
their  colleagues  in  Moscow  and  Stalin- 
grad? 

Question:      For     American      defense 

against  the  Axis  Powers,  why  do  we  em- 

•ploy  the  intelligence  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.— 

and  develop  American  lignite  and  peat 

reserves? 

Why  cable  $3,000,000,000  from  ou:  $50.- 
000  000.000  deficit — little  of  which  is  of 
any  benefit  even  to  Mascow,  as  Joe  Stalin 
tells  Willkie?  If  we  wish  to  help  the 
world,  why  not  produce  the  fuel? 

What  is  our  alibi?  Has  the  United 
States  less  progressive  intelligence  than 
our  allies  in  Moscow? 


Why.  for  example,  do  the  people  of 
my  State  of  North  Dakota  find  that  in  a 
1943  war  program  of  $99,000,000,000,  not 
one  dollar  of  those  billions  is  to  \>e  in- 
vested in  a  war  industry  locatt  :::  N  :  i 
Dakota?  Is  North  Dakota,  with  its  600.- 
000.000,000-ton  lignite  reserve,  of  less 
consequence  to  the  political  czars  in  D.  C, 
than  a  glad  hand  from  the  Russian  vote 
of  New  York  City? 

The  excuse  offered  in  answer  to  my 
letters  is  that  North  Dakota  is  too  cold 
and  too  remote.  But  is  North  Dakota 
colder  ti:  M  ).scow?  Is  North  Dakota 
colder  thtm  Canada  to  the  north  of  us? 
Is  North  Dakota  colder  than  Alaska- 
several  thousand  :v  north  of  Bismarck 
:nd  Pargo?  1>  NuMh  Dakota  colder 
than  Iceland — to  which  we  sent  our  fii'st 
American  expedition?  Is  North  Dakota 
colder  than  the  rarefied  atmosphere  5.000 
to  10.000  feet  above  the  clouds  where 
American  airplanes,  bombers,  and  fight- 
ing planes,  even  the  aiicraft  in  which 
North  Dakota  boys  are  pilots  for  Ameri- 
can defense,  are  plying  their  raids  by 
day  and  night? 

North  Dakota  is  too  remote  for  the 
war  effort,  say  New  Deal  chieftains. 
Question:  Is  North  Dakota  more  remote 
than  Africa,  or  Moscow,  or  Stalingrad  on 
the  Volga?  Or,  are  North  Dakota  and  its 
farmers  too  remote  from  the  totalitarian 
set-up,  which  today  threatens  democ- 
racy in  America? 

North  Dakota  is  not  remote  from  any 
true  American  doctrine  or  any  construc- 
tive and  honest  program. 

If  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  answer 
now.  the  answer  may  come  in  1944  when 
an  awakened  70,000,000  march  to  the 
polls  to  deUver  the  popular  mandate. 

Finally,  why  aid  Hitler  and  Japan  and 
weaken  American  democracy  by  neglect- 
ing our  industrial  resources  and  desert- 
ing the  principk-s  under  wliich  Uncle 
Sam  has  earned  world  faith? 

Use  lignite  and  peat  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  boys.  The  outstanding  national 
economy  in  the  development  of  our  lig- 
nite and  peat  i-eserves  is  the  saving  of  the 
lives  of  the  boys. 

This  is  a  war  of  explosives — bombs 
from  aircraft,  shells  from  tanks  and  sub- 
marines. Every  ton  of  lignite  and  peat, 
converted  into  explosives,  saves  the  sac- 
rifice of  brave  boys  on  battlefields. 

Not  merely  on  the  ground  of  humanity, 
but  as  a  matter  of  plain  economy  in  the 
conduct  of  war.  it  is  cheaper  to  use  the 
solar  energies  stored  in  lignite  deposits 
and  peat  bogs  than  to  throw  to  the  doss 
of  war  the  lives  of  our  sons. 

We  hear  that  in  1943  the  boys  of  the 
Nation  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  wars  of 
Europe  and  Asia  in  millions  "without 
limit."  That  means  that  the  youth  of 
the  United  States  today,  in  this  age  of 
Christianity  and  .'■cience,  are  to  be  sent  to 
slaughter  abroad  as  in  the  days  of  an- 
cient savagery.  In  other  words,  the 
twentieth  century  is  to  follow  in  the 
bloody  footsteps  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  sixteenth  century,  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  down  o  the  days  of 
th    Huns. 

And  all  of  this  mad  and  useless  slaugh- 
ter is  to  be  pushed  on  a  more  wholesale 
plan  of  devastation,  than  in  any  bloody 
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century  that  has  pone  before — when  l\ve 
could  save  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  do  more  to  stop  the  war  ma 
chines  of  Europe  if  we  would  let  tho  ^.! 
lions  of  tons  of  our  lignite  deposits 
our  peat  reserves  do  th-  a    :k    :    v  ;: 
do  it  more  efficiently  tiian  uy  st-iid.r: 
boys  as  cannon  fodder  on  Flandt :    I- 
of  Europe,  A-iia.  Africa,  and  the  islai^ds 
of  the  seas. 

More  than  that,  if  cur  policy  is  to 
our  boys  to  slaughter  and  block  the  iise 
of  our  lignite  and  peal  reserves  agai  ist 
the  mechanized  march  of  the  Axis  Pew 
ers.  we  are  committing  ourselves  to  |he 
greatest  crime  of  history. 

First,  we  are  destroying  democrat 
America,  the  hoF>e  of  world  humanity 

Secondly,  we  are  doing  the  utmost  tpis 
Nation  can  do  to  aid  the  cause  vi  II r  ■  r. 
Not  the  sacrifice  of  rr-T.  b  :*  'h-'  } 
of  shells,  bombs,  a.-.l  INT  :;.ad 
our  lignite-and-peat  magazines  will  el^er 
stop  the  Axis  Powers  from  destroyipg 
our  civilization 

Shall  we  let  loose  upon  the  Axis  Pdw- 
ers  our  billions  of  pnt>-'r;tial  tons  of  ?x- 
plosives.  the  sola:  > :.  :?ies  of  the  apes 
stored  in  lignite  and  peat  rr-  .  •. 
stored  for  us  by  an  overrulins:  P 
dence — or.  shall  we  follow  the  p-  i 
of  the  dark  ages  and  sacrifice  our  m^n? 

Shall  we  follow  the  practices  of  bir- 
barous  ages  and  aid  Hitler,  or  shall  we 
destroy  his  machine  by  developing  ^nd 
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throwing  into  the  war  the  solar  ener<: 
of  the  lignite  hills  and  the  peat  b 
That  is  ou.'-  p:    ''•'".  '  ;  the  duration 
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the  second  Vv'  ; :  1  Wi;— the  use  of  (Jur 
raw    materials    now    undevelop*  i 
awaiting  our  will  to  send  them  to  \».arJ  ur 
the  sacrifice  of  American  manpower. 

What  says  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  the  fijial 
hour  before  it  adjourns  sine  die? 


Conj^ress  of  Industrial  Organization 
Serves  Notice 


Lx: 


OF 


HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 


OF    OKLAHOM  \ 


Wednesday.  December  1' 


Mr.  D:-NEY  M-,  .'^iv.iker.  u 
leave  to  txi'  i\a  iiw-  rcniaik-.  I  include 
following  editorial  from  the  Washing 
Star: 
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CONGRESS  OF  i.NSL  ?tr: a;    organ iz.*tion-<  St 

NOTICE 

At  us  recent   meeting  in  Los  Angeles 
International    executive    board    of    the 
gress    of     Industrial    Organizations     Un 
Automobile    Workers    adopted    a 
which  Is  of  mere  than  passing  interest,  s 
it  presents  what  seems  to  be  a  thinly  v 
threat  to  u?e  the  strike  weapon  as  an  ins|ru 
ment   for  coercing   Congress 

According  to  reports  of  the  meeting,  tltese 
labor  leaders  were  concerned  with  indications 
that  the  new  Congress  might  strike  oul 
modify  the  executive  order  limiting  sal 
t  ii25.<~00 — a  move  which  was  sponsored 
t:  '■  Conk,res5  cf  Industrial  Organizationf 
put  into  effect  by  the  President  after 
gress  had  refused  to  legislate  to  this  end 
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Ncw.  Ai  the  auto  workers  view  the  matter, 
any  move  by  Congress  to  reverse  what  the 
President  has  done  would  be  tantamount  to 
notice  that  there  no  longer  exists  an  emer- 
gency sufficient  to  hold  unions  to  their  no- 
strike  agreement.  In  other  words,  If  Congress 
should  remove  the  salary  limitation,  the  auto 
workers  would  assert  the  right  to  strike  if  they 
so  desired. 

This  is  Interesting  from  two  standpoints. 
In  the  first  place,  the  contention  that  labor 
has  a  "right"  to  strike  in  time  of  war,  when 
such  action  would  endanger  the  country,  is  a 
dubious  one.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Government  has  compensated  labor  for  re- 
linquishing this  supposed  right,  the  com- 
pensation taking  the  form  of  the  "mainte- 
nance of  membership"  provision.  Under  this 
provision  unions  have  been  able  to  maintain 
their  numerical  strength  and  have  accumu- 
lated large  financial  reserves  (through  the 
check-off)  which  are  not  subject  to  taxation 
and  which  will  be  available  for  union  pur- 
poses in  the  future.  At  no  time,  however, 
has  It  been  asserted  that  the  salary  limitation 
order  was  Issued  in  exchange  for  the  no-strike 
pledge,  and  If  this  be  a  fair  Inference  from 
the  auto  workers'  resolution.  It  would  be  well 
to  put  the  record  straight. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  attempting  to  restrain  or  Initiate 
legislation  through  an  implied  threat  of  strike 
action  Certainly,  Congress  could  not  afford 
to  yield  to  pressure  tactics  of  this  sort,  for  if 
they  can  be  used  .successfully  in  one  instance 
they  could  be  used  with  equal  success  in  oth- 
ers. It  may  very  well  be.  of  course,  that  the 
action  cf  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organl- 
zation.s  leaders  in  this  matter  should  not 
be  taken  too  literally.  Nevertheless,  to  the 
extent  that  it  indicates  a  belief  in  their  own 
capacity  to  dictate  national  legislative  policy, 
it  is  an  Incident  which  neither  the  incoming 
Congress  nor  the  general  public  should  Ignore. 


Fulton  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club    ot  'Ir^^n 
ton,  N.  J.,  Keeps  Up  Morale  ot  Boy*  in 
the  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  D.  LANE  POWERs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedyiesdau.  December  16.  1942 

M  POV.ER.-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  aiieniion  of  the  Congress 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
i:.e  very  important  morale-building  ef- 
fit  being  successfully  carried  on  by  a 
group  of  young  men  and  young  women, 
all  loyal  Americans  of  Italian  extraction, 
in  my  congressional  district. 

Tins  group  is  known  as  the  Pulton 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  The  club 
has  its  headquarters  in  a  little  store  on 
the  corner  of  Fulton  Street  and  Roebling 
Avenue,  in  Treaton.  N.  J.  It  was  formed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
morale  of  the  boys  from  that  neighbor- 
hood who  have  gone  into  the  armed 
forces. 

On  Sunday.  December  6.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  a  guest  of  this  ciub 
at  an  impressive  ceremony  held  to  cele- 
brate the  dedication  of  a  beautiful  serv- 
ice flag.  Several  thousand  individuals, 
almost  all  of  them  patriotic  Italian- 
Americans,  attended  the  celebration. 
The  American  Legion  band  provided  the 
I  music  for  the  affair  and  speeches  were 


made  by  Maurice  ROvSsi.  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  chairman  of  the 
club's  correspondence  committee;  the 
Honorable  Henry  Hartman.  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Trenton;  the  Honorable  George 
Page,  a  commissioner  of  the  city  of  Tren- 
ton; Miss  Grace  Dunn,  the  principal  of 
a  Trenton  high  school;  Vincent  Inno- 
cenzi,  president  of  the  club;  and  myself. 

I  was  very  deeply  impressed  by  the  in- 
tense patriotism  displayed  by  these  loyal 
Americans  of  Italian  extraction,  who  are 
so  enthusiastically  sponsoring  the  cause 
of  their,  and  our,  country- 

The  flag  dedication  was  followed  by  a 
banquet  that  evening  at  which  speeches 
were  made  by  Russell  Black,  commander, 
American  Legion  Post  No.  93.  of  Trenton; 
Harold  Saidt.  commander.  Mercer  Coun- 
ty American  Legion;  Judge  Pelletieri.  a 
local  jurist;  Joseph  Mainiero,  the  owner 
of  an  Italian-American  newspaper  in 
Trenton,  who  is  known  affectionately  as 
"Uncle  Joe";  Samuel  Naples,  one  of  the 
Italian-American  leaders;  and  myself. 

The  Fulton  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club 
has  a  committee  known  as  the  corre- 
spondence committee,  of  which  Mr.  Rossi 
is  chairman  and  consisting  of  Miss  Lola 
Farconi.  Miss  Eva  Cianetti.  Miss  Louise 
Nicolai,  and  Miss  Shirley  Conte.  The 
purpose  of  the  club  was  built,  in  part, 
about  the  work  of  this  committee.  There 
have  been  58  boys  from  the  Fulton  Street 
section  who  have  gone  into  the  armed 
forces.  The  committee  keeps  a  card  in- 
dex of  each  of  these  young  men  and  the 
young  ladies  of  the  committee  send  each 
of  them  one  letter  a  week,  at  least,  giving 
them  homey  news  of  the  neighborhood. 
They  also  send  them  news  items,  news- 
papers, and  any  other  information  of 
local  happenings  which  they  think  will 
be  of  Interest  to  these  boys  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  They  hope  by  this 
means,  and  I  feel  they  succeed  in  that 
hope,  to  bring  to  these  young  men  a 
quickened  memory  of  their  own  home 
neighborhood,  even  though  they  may  be 
thousands  of  miles  away.  Every  Christ- 
mas time  each  of  the  boys  gets  a  check 
for  $5  and  a  carton  of  his  favorite  brand 
of  cigarettes.  Cigarettes  are  also  sent 
about  once  every  2  months. 

The  expenses  of  the  club  are  borne 
solely  by  voluntary  contribution.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  the  tremendous  amount  of 
work  this  phase  of  their  endeavor  en- 
tails, they  also  are  active  as  a  group  in 
contributing  to  the  Red  Cross,  selling 
and  investing  in  War  stamps  and  bonds, 
and  so  forth. 

I  have  suggested  the  club  be  enlarged 
to  take  in  all  of  Trenton,  or  that  clubs 
similar  to-it  be  started  in  various  sections 
of  the  city.  It  seems  to  me  that  clubs 
of  this  type,  doing  this  kind  of  work, 
could  do  as  much  or  more  for  the  morale 
of  die  boys  in  the  armed  forces  as  could 
any  of  our  regularly  accepted  organiza- 
tions. 

I  am  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  because  I  am  not  certain  all 
of  us  understand  what  a  splendid  part  in 
our  war  effort  the  people  of  Italian  ex- 
traction are  playing.  In  every  com- 
munity you  will  find  them  patriotically 
supporting  the  war  effort  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  For  instance,  from  Tren- 
ton alone  1,700  young  men  have  entered 
the  armed  forces.    Their  wives,  motheis, 
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and  sweethearts,  their  relatives  anj 
their  friends,  are  also  making  their  iacii- 
flees  as  loyal  American  citizens  during 
this  emergency 

I  sincerely  con; mend  the  o3icer.-  and 
members  of  the  Fulton  Soldiers  and  Sail- 
ors Club  for  their  contribution  t  th» 
morale  of  the  boys  from  their  distrir*  .:id 
I  herewith  append  the  names  of  ti^t  .i  ^t- 
ficers  and  the  list  of  memberb  so  that 
they  may  receive  public  recognition  for  a 
good  job  well  done. 

OfiBcers  list:  President.  Vincent  Inno- 
cenzi;  vice  president,  Julius  Romani; 
treasurer,  Anthony  Clarici;  secretary, 
Anthony  De  Angelo. 

Board  of  directors:  James  Fisher, 
Thomas  Nardi  Philip  Verroni,  Dante 
Salamandra,  Maurice  Rossi. 

William  Carnival,  sergeant  at  arms. 

Committee  service  flag  dedication: 
Thomas  Nardi,  cochairman;  James 
FMsher,  cochairman;  Maurice  M  Rossi, 
secretary;  Philip  Verroni,  treasurer; 
Alphonse  Anamaratta;  Angelo  Crea; 
James  Ministero. 

Committee  banquet:  Maurice  M. 
Ros.si,  Lawrence  Cairo,  Anthony  Clarici, 
Thomas  Nardi.  Paul  Cianetti.  Steve 
Braun,  James  Fisher,  Generuso  Di  Biag- 
gio. 

Membership  List:  Albanezl.  Charles; 
Ammorata.  Albert:  Azzinaro.  James;  An- 
tonelli,  Americo;  Brown,  Steve;  Bartolo- 
mei,  Louis;  Buatto,  Joseph;  Cairo, 
Prank;  Cairo.  LawTence;  Crea,  Angelo; 
Clarici,  Charles;  Coianti,  Peter;  Cianetti, 
Paolo;  Ciabattoni.  Amedio;  Carboni,  Al- 
fred; Di  Donato.  Ralph:  D  I  Bi-nn  An- 
gelo; Di  Biaggio.  Gino:  I).  A:. .:<■:,,  j  i- 
seph;  Farley,  Edward;  Fuccello,  An- 
thony; Carson,  Joseph;  Innocenzi, 
August;  Joachim,  John;  L^opardi.  Saba- 
tino;  Lucidi,  Sandy;  Mastropaoli.  Olan- 
do;  Mastropaoli,  Tony;  Mancuso, 
Thomas:  Mangine,  Raymond;  Marino, 
Charles;  Ministero,  James;  March eselli, 
Libro;  Marvel,  Alex;  Magi.  Carlino;  Mon- 
tevino,  Michael;  Nebia,  Ralph;  Nalbone, 
Samuel;  Nicolai,  Ernest;  Petrino,  Joseph; 
Pelletiore,  George;  Pierro,  Frank;  Rossi, 
Orlando;  Rossi,  Nickolas;  Tonti,  Alle- 
sandro;  Trebbi,  John;  Torretti,  Tito; 
Venanzi,  Domnick;  Verroni,  Carl;  Vittela, 
Bally;  Vitangeli,  Stephen. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF  MlSSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16, 194: 

Mr.  CANNON  cf  Missouri,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
platform  of  agriculture  adopted  by  the 
National  Grange  at  its  seventy-sixth  an- 
nual session  at  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  No- 
vember 19, 1942: 

Grange  Platform  for  AcRictJLTxniE 

1.  Winning  the  war  Is  our  supreme  task 
and  to  this  accomplishment  the  Grange 
pledges  its  maximum  resouices,  botli  as  an 


organization  and  through  the  individual  ef- 
forts of  its  entire  membership. 

2.  The  attainment  of  this  goal  requires 
Immediate  action  to  assure  farmers  manpow- 
er, machinery,  and  supplies,  with  prices  for 
food  produced  that  will  give  farmers  a  reason- 
able financial  return  for  their  toll,  compared 
with  like  effort  In  other  essential  Industries. 

3.  If  necessary.  In  winning  the  war,  the 
Grange  favors  universal  service,  provided  such 
a  program  comprises  property,  all  branches  of 
industry,  capital  and  labor;  but  with  assur- 
ance of  its  termination  when  hostilities 
cease. 

4.  The  Grange  approves  the  selective  service 
plan  to  defer  essential  farm  workers  on  dairy, 
livestock,  and  poultry  farms,  but  urges  its 
extension  to  other  types  of  farming. 

5.  A  sure  way  to  create  a  food  shortage 
will  be  to  continue  forcing  farmers  to  work 
longer  hours  and  for  lower  comparative  in- 
come than  those  engaged  in  other  lines  of 
industry.  Fair  prices  to  food  producers  will 
stimulate  adequate  production,  be  a  safe- 
guard against  Inflation  and  furnish  protec- 
tion to  consumers. 

6.  The  Grange  reiterates  Its  oft-repeated 
declaration  of  the  past  quarter  century  con- 
cerning farm  parity,  now  so  well  expressed 
In  the  words  cf  President  Roosevelt  as, 
"Prices  which  give  the  farmer  equality  of 
purchasing  power  with  fellow  Americans  who 
work  In  industry,"  and  demands  immediate 
revision  of  the  parity  formula  to  Include: 

(a)  AU  farm  labor  In  figuring  cost  of  pro- 
duction 

(b)  Making  use  of  present  price  levels.  In- 
stead of  those  based  on  conditions  of  30 
years  ago. 

7.  Inasmuch  as  ceilings  which  reduce  ag- 
ricultural prices  below  cost  levels  will  cer- 
tainly result  In  curtailing  production,  food 
shortages  and  higher  prices  to  consumers, 
price  ceilings  on  food  crops  mtist  be  flexible. 

8.  Efficient  transportation  is  so  essential 
to  support  of  the  war  effort  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Nation's  economic  life,  that  neces- 
sary allocation  of  materials  should  be  made 
to  permit  all  forms  of  transportation  to 
perform  their  required  functions  to  maxi- 
mum degree.  No  unnecessary  restrictions 
should  be  imposed  and  a  definite  rubber  pro- 
gram should  be  developed  at  once,  including 
the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber,  by 
whatever  process  Is  deemed  most  effective. 

9.  It  is  Imperative  that  floors  under  farm 
prices  shall  be  established,  to  prevent  an- 
other post-war  collapse  and  the  inevitable  de- 
pression that  would  otherwise  follow. 

10.  In  financing  the  war  effort,  the  basis 
of  taxation  should  be  "ability  to  pay  and 
benefits  received,"  with  adequate  safeguards 
set  up.  as  taxes  mount  to  levels  heretofore 
unknown,  by  the  application  of  these  taxa- 
tion principles: 

(a)  All  taxes  Imposed  for  specific  war  pur- 
poses should  be  strictly  self-repealing. 

(b)  Every  tax  loophole  should  be  plugged, 
with  the  guaranty  that  burdens  do  not  rest 
unjustly  upon  small  Incomes,  and  with  a 
pay-as-you-go  policy  developed  as  rspidly  as 
conditions  will  permit. 

(c)  Nonessential  expenditures  must  be  re- 
duced to  the  minimum:  un  needed  manpower 
In  governmental  agencies  should  be  imme- 
diately released:  governmental  agencies  cre- 
ated to  meet  specific  needs  should  be  abol- 
ished when  those  needs  no  longer  exist. 

(d)  Limited  deductions  should  be  allowed 
for  purchases  of  War  bonds,  and  to  pay  for 
Insurance  and  other  obligations  contracted 
prior  to  September  1,  1942. 

11.  Farm  subsidies  as  a  substitute  for  fair 
prices  are  wrong  In  principle  and  deceptive 
in  operation  because — 

(a)  They  conceal  costs  and  delay  or  de- 
feat efforts  to  correct  excessive  expenditures. 

(b)  They  are  used  to  hold  down  the  gen- 
eral price  level  to  consumers.  wMle  creatmg 
tlie  impression  of  being  benefit  payments  to 
producers. 


(c)  They  promote  inefficiency  and  open  the 
way  for  political  abuses. 

(d)  They  force  the  many  to  pay  for  the 
benefits  enjoyed  by  the  few. 

12.  Unnecessary'  centralization  of  govern- 
ment undermines  democracy  and  threatens 
the  very  foundations  of  the  Nation.  Imme- 
diately after  the  war  Congress  should  return 
to  the  States  and  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment all  powers  taken  from  them,  and  such 
war  emergency  authority  as  ha.s  been  dele- 
gated to  the  President  should  be  promptly 
terminated. 

THE    NATIONAL    CSANGE   FAVORS 

Retention  of  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  the  Department  cf  Agriculttire  and  con- 
solidation of  all  forestry  activities  under  the 
Forest  Service. 

Development  of  pipe  lines  from  petroleum 
producing  fields  to  points  of  major  need. 

Free  and  untrammeled  encouragement  of 
all  means  of  transportation;  especially  de- 
manding the  expansion  of  river  commerce  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

Inserting  the  "'recapture  clause"  In  all  war 
emergency  legislation  hereafter  enacted. 

Divorcement  of  Extension  Service  activities 
from  direct  connection  with  farm  organiza- 
tions. 

Proportionate  representation  of  agriculture 
on  all  boards  in  which  the  farmers'  interests 
are  Involved. 

Supporting  the  synthetic  rubber  program 
by  whatever  processes  shall  be  found  most 
practical. 

Resumption  of  rural  electrification  as  soon 
as  necessary  materials  again  become  available. 

Special  consideration,  in  tire  and  gasoliue 
priorities,  to  farmers  using  their  passenger 
cars  for  hauling  farm  products  to  market. 

A  comprehensive  survey  by  Congress  of  the 
manpower  of  the  Nation  relative  to  the 
requirements  to  successfully  carry  on  the 
war. 

Exclusion  of  Intoxicating  liquor  from  Army 
camps  and  strict  regulation  of  its  sale  in  ad- 
jacent areas. 

Maintaining  adequate  health  and  medical 
services  throughout  the  Nation;  with  careful 
study  of  the  needs  of  rural  areas. 

Elimination  of  State  hlphway  barriers  which 
constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  efficient  trans- 
portation. 

Extending  all  possible  encouragement  and 
support  to  the  family  sized  farm. 

Creation  of  a  post-war  Agricultural  Plan- 
ning Committee  to  aid  In  the  solution  of 
problems  which  riust  be  met  after  the  war. 

Return  to  standard  time  as  an  aid  to  food 
production. 

Exercise  by  Congress  of  Its  constitutional 
right  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  the  value 
thereof. 

Increasing  safety  programs  In  all  possible 
directions  to  reduce  accidents  on  the  high- 
ways and  In  the  homes. 

Substituting  simpler  forms  of  income-tax 
blanks  for  the  confusing  and  complicated 
forms  now  In  use. 

Estabhshment  of  a  farm-rate  councU,  In 
conjunction  with  other  farm  organizations 
and  cooperatives,  to  handle  matters  of  freight 
rates  and  other  transportation  services. 

Incorporation  of  all  organizations  func- 
tioning as  permanent  agencies  entering  into 
contracts  In  the  Interests  of  a  duee-paylng 
membership. 

Continued  development  of  publicly  owned 
forests. 

THE  NATIONAL  CRANCX  OPPOSES 

All  attempts  to  Impose  upon  farmers  mini- 
mum wage  scales  and  maximum  hour  regu- 
lations. 

Efforts  of  labor  unions  to  organize  farmers 
or  farm  workers. 

Fixing  an  arbitrary  limit  on  the  radivis  of 
distribution   by   motortrucks. 

Government  policy  of  putting  out  seed  and 
fertilizer  to  farmers  without  permitting  in- 
spection by  Slate  regulatory  agencies. 


All.]2 
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Further  break-down  of  clear-channel  rad  o 
lacilitles 

Ix)\i  enng  oJ  the  standards  of  essential  f oo<  s 
because  cl  apparently  approaching  shortag;. 

Enlisting  child  services  in  war  activities  io 
an  extent  which  may  be  injurious  to  health 
or  of  too  strenuous  character. 

Drafting  cf  mothers  for  war  activities  lo 
the  detriment  of  the  Nation's  home  life. 

Payment  cf  higher  wages  to  teachers  In 
Internment  camps  than  the  prevailing  sea  e 
In  that  particular  locality. 

The  dumping  of  low-cost  goods  on  tie 
market  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  depress  lann 
prices. 

All  forms  cf  racketeering,  either  by  lab)r 
or  any  other  grcup 


.A  Legislative  Program  for  Aviation 
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HON. CLARENCE  F.  LEA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPP.EsKN T  •.  :  r 

Wednesday.  December  16.  194. 

Mr.   LF\      Mr.  Speaker,  some  weeks 
ago.  as  cnaii.T.an  cf  •'::-  Interstate  ar d 
Foreign    Commerce    Co:r.mittee,    I    an 
nounced  the  purpose  of  our  commits  e 
to  hold  hearings  covering  proposed  legis 
lation  for  the  improvement  of  our  la^' 
relating  to  civil  aviation. 

The  Tnterstate  and  Foreign  Con,:  • 
Committee  has  always  been  the  i:i 
portation  committee  of  the  House  anil 
particularly  during  the  last  55  years  sine  e 
the  enactment  of  the  Interstate  Corr 
merce  Act. 

Civil  aviation  naturally  classifies  iise  f 
under  the  head  of  transportation  and  s 
predominantly  interstate  commerce. 

Aviation  had  many  handicaps   .n 
early  years  before  it  secured  its  ■^:  i 
recognition  as  a  transportation  aeendy 
and    received    that    substantial    under 
standing  and  encouragement  which  wei  e 
essential  to  its  proper  development  fcjr 
the  t>enefit  of  the  Nation. 

In  its  early  years  as  a  transportatioh 
agency,  it  did  not  assume  an  importame 
that  was  recognized  as  requiring  regiila 
tion  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
was  the  public  need  of  its  encourai  •  ::>  ' 
provided  for  in  any  comprehensive   a  a 

For  about  10  years  aviation  was  almo 
Investigated  to  death.  It  had  to  :.t 
about  15  different  investigations  b;.  C. : 
gress  and  the  executive  departs.- r 
many  of  which  were  critical  and  ci( 
structive  rather  than  constructive  anid 
helpful. 

In  the  meantime  authority  over  opet 
ations  was  divided  between  agencies  qf 
the  Government,  acting  frequenti;.  a:: 
limited  comprehension  of  the  over-a 
picture  and  wluch  were  unduly  con 
cerned  with  their  own  relation  to  tlie 
picture. 

Legislation  coming  from  Conere?s  ws<s 
piecemeal    based    on    t-rr.,    :.,:■■•    <  xp. 
diency  oripin,;tir.Er  frMii  i..:T-;<:.'   i  .ri 
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came  the  Air  Commerce  Act  which,  to 
a  substantial  degree,  improved  the  situa- 
tion but  left  much  of  the  former  divided 
authority  and  harassment. 

In  1938  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  was 
passed,  which  has  become  the  basic  law 
of  aviation.  It  is  a  comprehensive  meas- 
ure, which  eliminated  many  of  the  har- 
assments  which  aviation  had  suffered  in 
former  years.  Under  that  act  civil  avia- 
tion was  given  a  status  which  has  justi- 
fied private  financing,  encouraged  im- 
proved mechanism,  developed  higher  ef- 
ficiency and  greater  economy  of  opera- 
tion. That  progress  has  made  civil  avia- 
tion a  primary  source  for  military  avia- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  improvement 
and  practical  developments. 

It  has  now  been  over  4  years  since  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  became  a  law.  In 
the  meantime  the  new  World  War  is  in- 
jected into  the  picture.  Both  civil  and 
military  aviation  has  advanced  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  speed,  safety,  load- 
carrying  capacity,  and  range  of  opera- 
tions are  marvelous  accomplishments. 
These  developments  are  a  foi-ecast  of  the 
future  of  civil  aviation  and  have  more 
definitely  defined  the  airplane's  impor- 
tance as  a  part  of  the  transportation 
system  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 

Civil  aviation  has  more  than  trebled 
its  investment  in  the  last  4  years.  With- 
in a  recent  12-month  period  domestic 
lines  took  in  revenue  of  about  $105,000,- 
000.  over  S4.000.000  of  which  was  from 
cargo  carriage  and  $75,000,000  from  pas- 
senger service.  The  air  hnes.  without 
fanfare,  have  done  a  conspicuously  fine 
patriotic  job  in  cooperating  with  Army 
and  Navy  programs  and  providing  ships, 
transportation,  and  personnel  in  aid  of 
military  service.  Civilian  planes  and 
personnel  are  now  brilliantly  aiding  the 
United  Nations'  cause  in  every  part  of 
the  world. 

The  training  of  air  pilots  under  the 
Civil  Air  Pilot  Training  Act  reported  by 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  has  afforded  first  stages  of 
training  to  young  men  for  thousands 
who  are  now  in  the  civil  and  military 
air  service  of  this  war. 

In  normal  peacetimes,  the  primary 
advantage  of  air  transportation  is  its 
time-saving  element  in  transporting 
persons,  mail,  express,  and  property 
where  cost  of  transportation  is  not  of 
first  importance.  The  necessities  of  the 
war  have  materially  changed  this  situa- 
tion in  that  military  necessity  has  made 
the  high  cost  of  air  transportation  no 
bar  to  transfer  of  men  and  materials  for 
military  purposes  and  frequently  over 
routes  for  which  there  are  no  other  prac- 
tical means  of  transportation. 

Overseas  transportation,  supplies  to 
our  fighting  forces  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific, and  the  regular  service  now  estab- 
lished from  India  to  China,  are  but  illus- 
trations of  the  wonderful  advantage  of 
air  tr.m  rv.tation  to  meet  the  war  needs 
of  tlu  N  .'.on. 

The  superiority  of  air  transportation. 
;.r-..;rr  c::: -inv tances  where  there  is  no 

p:.'  ',  ,i.  -.j-^itute  method,  or  where 
t.r.u  >  •:  '  V-  :.;.,ii  consideration. places 
':  ''  :Kr;i.,ju^  .;,  uch  services  out  of  the 
'  ::.pe:.'.\  e  ;■'.., 'ure  with  sia'f ace  systems 
of  transportation. 


Where  suiface  transportation  is  avail- 
able and  the  time  element  does  not  pre- 
dominate, surface  transportation  pretty 
much  holds  the  field. 

The  rails  carry  commodities  in  carload 
shipments  for  an  average  of  less  than 
1  cent  per  ton-mile.  That  is  the  cheapest 
rail  transportation  in  the  world.  For 
less-than-carload  shipments,  the  rate  is 
probably  over  7  cents  per  ton-mile. 
Trucks  ordinarily  carry  freight  for  3  or  4 
cents  a  ton-mile.  Ocean  transportation 
under  normal  conditions  is  materially 
less  than  carload  freight  rates.  Inland 
water  transportation  for  certain  com- 
modities is  materially  under  lands  trans- 
portation rates. 

Air  transportation  is  rapidly  advanc- 
ing in  economy  and  efiBciency,  but  its 
present  cost  has  been  estimated  from 
15  to  20  cents  per  ton-mile.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  after  the  war,  peacetime 
conditions  within  a  reasonable  period 
will  reduce  air  transportation  to,  say,  10 
cents  per  ton-mile. 

Every  reduction  in  the  cost  of  air 
transportation  broadens  the  field  of 
traffic  for  which  the  airplane  can  eco- 
nomically compete.  These  developments, 
past  and  prospective,  emphasize  the  air- 
plane as  an  important  part  of  our  trans- 
portation system. 

LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Some  months  ago  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  consti- 
tuted what  is  expected  to  be  a  permanent 
subcommittee  on  aviation,  to  study  the 
problems  of  air  transportation,  with  a 
view  of  legislating  on  the  subject  as 
experience  and  changed  conditions  may 
require.  The  subcommittee,  as  origi- 
nally constituted,  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing members:  Hon.  Alfred  L.  Bul- 
winkle,  chairman;  Clarence  F.  Lea, 
William  P.  Cole,  Jr.,  Lyle  H.  Boren, 
Charles  A.  Wolverton,  James  W.  Wads- 
worth,  Charles  A.  Halleck.  On  account 
of  the  voluntary  retirement  of  Mr.  Cole 
from  Congress  a  new  member  in  his  place 
will  be  selected  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Recently,  as  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
I  announced  to  the  House  the  purpose  of 
our  committee  to  hold  hearings  upon 
proposed  changes  in  our  laws  affecting 
civil  aviation.  The  members  of  the  sub- 
committee have  been  giving  considera- 
tion to  these  problems  and  expect  to 
begin  hearings  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  It  will  be  the  purpose  to  invite 
presentation  of  proposals  from  any  re- 
sponsible source  in  reference  to  civil 
aviation,  as  well  as  proposals  for  its 
improvement  and  encouragement. 

I  think  it  might  accurately  be  said 
that  our  committee's  relation  to  this 
subject  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
President  in  1.938,  when  he  said: 

The  country's  welfare  in  time  of  peace  and 
its  safety  in  time  of  war  rest  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  stabilized  aircraft  production,  an 
economically  and  technically  sound  air-trans- 
portation system,  both  domestic  and  over- 
seas, an  adequate  tupply  of  well-trained 
civilian  pilots  and  ground  personnel. 

The  marvelous  service  rendered  by  our 
civilian  air  services  in  this  war  amply 
emphasizes  the  militai-y  value  of  a 
healthy,  stabilized,  and  developing  c:\i!- 
ian  aviation. 
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In  1938  Congress,  in  xhr  C.-.;;  .*.].- 
nautics  Act,  endorsed  the  uicjry  Uiai  ihe 
civil  al-  lines  should  be  so  developed  in 
time  of  peace — without  being  limited  to 
Immediate  commercial  considerations — 
that  they  would  be  ready  in  time  of  war 
to  shoulder  the  great  responsibilities  of 
air  transport  work  Tor  the  military  forces 
anywhere  in  the  world,  .^n'.  19t2  has 
proved  that  theory  sound. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  some  concern 
that  these  civil  air  transport  facilities 
were  not  more  plentiful  before  restric- 
tions upon  the  manufacture  of  transport 
planes  curbed  expansion;  but  a  good  rec- 
ord was  made  nonetheless,  and  the  air 
lines  themselves  have  demonstrated  in 
the  last  few  months  how  efficiently  they 
can  carry  out  the  role  which  Congress 
contemplated  more  than  4  years  ago. 

We  must  not,  however,  rest  on  our 
record.  With  victory  there  wil^come  a 
challenge  which  our  civil  aviation  indus- 
try must  be  prepared  to  meet.  For  we 
need  a  sound  and  swift  developaient  of 
our  civil  aviation  power,  domestically  and 
internationally,  to  help  secure  that  kind 
of  peace  without  which  victory  may  be 
a  prelude  to  another  catastrophe. 

Congress  has  an  important  function  to 
perform  to  assure  the  industry's  sound 
"  development.  Our  study  of  the  matter 
convinces  us  that  careful  consideration 
must  be  given  to  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  .'^ct,  particularly 
with  respect  to  commercial  operations, 
in  the  interest  of  rounding  out  that  Fed- 
eral legislative  charter  for  the  industry 
which  will  give  it  a  firmer  foundation. 

The  previsions  of  that  act  may  now 
well  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  4  years  and  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  approach  of  problems 
which  can  be  better  provided  for  in  ad- 
vance rather  than  wait  until  their  solu- 
tion will  be  made  more  difficult  by  prac- 
tices and  conditions  which  will  surely 
develop  in  the  meantime. 

Fortunately,  conflicting  and  vested  in- 
terests in  aviation  remain  at  a  minimum 
and  it  is  possible  to  consider  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  for  it  which  later  or 
more  broadly  applied  might  be  difficult 
or  impossible  of  realization. 

For  many  years  aviation  suffered  from 
conflicting,  multiplied,  and  divided  con- 
trol by  Government  agencies.  That  mis- 
take must  not  b2  repeated.  Civil  avia- 
tion must  be  properly  fitted  into  the 
transportation  system  of  the  country. 

The  old  transportation  agencies  of  the 
country,  to  a  very  substantial  degree,  suf- 
fered from  the  same  improvident  divi- 
sion of  regulatory  authority  that  har- 
assed aviation.  For  many  years,  we  had 
some  transportation  agencies  regulated, 
some  unregulated,  some  by  one  agency, 
some  by  another,  and  frequently  divided 
authority.  Separate  agencies  of  control 
regard  themselves  as  more  or  less  the 
handmaids  or  special  advocates  of  th" 
functions  over  which  they  have  iurisr"! 
tion.  Regulatory  laws  were  pa-.  J  w  :!. 
a  result  that  in  many  casr.^  nx-  !.  i  :r>- 
provident  and  inconsistent  rvbiuHUun  ct 
transportation  agencies.  This  was  det- 
rimental to  th»-  r'^\!v*!v  T'  i;-  hrp-NV 
responsible  ie.r  inc  duti'-i;*:' ^  a:v,i  in- 
equalities in  our  rate  struct  ir*'  todny 
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\\:c  Interstate  ar  i  P'tcn  Commerce 
C..:-inittee  has  pia^Li;  f ■.  ( :  y  common 
carrier  service  in  inici state  c-riiritrce 
ULiit:-  til*'  jui'xiiction  of  this  cm-  i  n:- 
in.tif't*  as  ;.:('■  It-islalive  regulai>  :•;.  L_cy. 
We  have  followed  a  determined  purpose 
to  lift  Federal  regulation  out  of  the  evils 
of  specialized  fa\oritism.  of  multiplied, 
divided,  and  confl; :::.:  controls. 

0'.;r  po,'cy  has  oetu  to  unify  regula- 
tion ::  ;n  the  legislative  standpoint:  co- 
ordinate the  different  transportation 
agencies  of  the  country  with  a  view  of 
doing  justice  to  each  as  between  other 
agencies;  with  the  final  purpose  of  giv- 
ing to  each  of  such  agencies,  so  far  as 
practicable,  that  class  of  traCac  it  is  best 
qualified  to  perform  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country.  In  other  words,  the  plans 
look  toward  unification  of  legislative 
control,  coordination  of  agencies  in  the 
interest  of  giving  the  public  better  serv- 
ice and  protecting  each  agency  in  that 
service  for  which  it  is  best  qualified. 

In  dealing  with  aviation.  Congress  has 
recognized  it  as  part  of  the  transporta- 
tion system  of  the  coimtry  and  has  a 
policy  harmonizing  it  with  general  trans- 
portation legislation  through  common 
ccm.mittee  and  legislative  control.  That 
policy  seeks  to  banish  favoritism  to  any 
one  class  of  carriers  and  give  equally 
fair  treatment  to  all  types  of  transporta- 
tion, based  upon  their  service  to  the 
public. 

The  needs  of  civil  aviation,  as  a  new 
and  rapidly  developing  industi-y  and 
which  has  been  so  dependent  on  encour- 
agement and  promotion,  was  given  a 
separate  regulatory  body  on  account  of 
those  promotion  features.  As  the  air- 
plane advances  it  can  be  based  more 
completely  on  its  economic  service;  its 
promotional  phases  will  diminish  and 
its  transportation  importance  increase. 
The  present  general  plan  of  exercising 
regulatory  authority  takes  care  of  both 
these  featiu'es  and  is  in  harmony  with 
the  purpose  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
oiu*  transportation  system  as  a  whole. 

The  character  of  civil  aviation  as  an 
instrimient  of  national  policy,  coupled 
v.ith  the  speed  and  mobility  of  flight  and 
the  phenomenal  technological  advances 
being  made  under  the  stress  of  war, 
underline  the  paramount  importance  of 
dealing  with  civil  aviation  on  a  national 
basis.  No  other  basis  is  practical;  and 
no  other  basis  would  adequately  reflect 
the  fundamental  policies  which  must  be 
furthered. 

PROPOSAI^ 

Bearing  in  mind  the  further  legislative 
contributions  that  may  be  made  for  the 
benefit  of  aviation  and  the  country,  but 
without  attempting  to  exclude  the  con- 
sideratiori  of  uher  subjects.  I  mention 
the  fcllowing,  wliich  api>'\',i  t.-  merit 
consideration : 

First.  Shou"  i  ti  <~  F  '^t  r*:  Government 

extend    to   tae    c- :::••  1 1  ■     ri  i!    limit   its 

power  to  reguU."'    ix  '  :  '.:.     >afety  and 

j   the  economics  of  c.  ira:.  ^  <  uy  a.:  "^ 

'        It  :.>  felt  that  tiio  Fi-C',-ra;  Gt-vti  r,n;f'!it 

I  imn  '  ;';M.)Us-;{uu;t  tli<'  enure  navii:;ib:o  a:: 

I  spa.  e 

I        R  r./r^c    S',.i  far  a<  er^-in:,.  rrnc  rf>i:u'afon 

1  t'f  a. I'  c.^irwrii'irv  ;>  curnTrPvd.  the  C.v;; 

j  At  I'anau' a  ,-   Aat    1^   l::nP>^;  P'   ct^n^'inan- 
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tion  of  mail.  Should  such  regulation  be 
extended  to  cover  contract  earners,  m 
order  to  avoid  cutthroat  competition 
and  to  promote  sound  development? 

Third.  Should  provision  be  made  for 
certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity, 
under  special  regulations,  for  feeder  air 
lines  as  distinguished  from  the  principal 
trunk  lines? 

Fourth.  Should  the  Fedpral  Govern- 
ment be  given  the  power  to  control  the 
height  of  structures  adjacent  to  airports 
used  in  air  commerce?  And  if  so,  under 
what  conditions? 

Airport  zoning  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
critical  problem  and  it  may  be  that  not 
only  Federal  coordination  of  State  and 
municipal  zoning  in  this  respect  is  neces- 
sary, but  also  that  direct  Federal  action 
in  some  cases  is  required.  Unless  this 
problem  is  solved,  it  is  likely  many  mil- 
lions of  Federal  investments  in  airport 
and  airway  facilities  will  be  impaired, 
and  our  military,  as  well  as  civil,  aviation 
may  suffer. 

Fifth.  Should  Federal  action  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  dangers  of  multiple  taxation 
of  air-transport  enterprise  and  to  mini- 
mize the  growth  of  interstate  impedi- 
ments to  commerce  which  have  appeared 
elsewhere? 

There  is  little  doubt  this  subject  is  of 
pressing  moment  to  the  sound  growth  of 
the  aviation  industry. 

Sixth.  Should  there  be  a  Federal  stat- 
ute defining  the  liability  of  air  carriers 
to  passengers  and  shippers  and  to  per- 
sons on  the  ground  in  the  event  of  f)er- 
sonal  injury  or  damage  to  property? 

A  statutory  change  in  the  standard  of 
liability,  if  coupled  with  proper  limita- 
tions on  liability,  might  prove  of  value 
to  both  the  carriers  and  the  traveling 
public. 

Seventh.  Should  Federal  legislation  be 
adopted  which  will  specify  which  law  will 
govern  in  the  event  of  injury  or  death 
of  air-carrier  employees? 

Conflicts  of  laws  create  problems  of 
uncertainty  which  may  be  dispelled  by 
a  statutory  determination  of  which  State 
law  will  be  controlling. 

Eighth.  Should  insurance  be  required 
of  air  carriers? 

Ninth.  Should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment exercise  control  over  aviaticn 
insurance? 

Tenth.  Is  Federal  incorporation  of  air- 
transport companies,  particularly  in  the 
cavse  of  cargo  operations,  desirable  in 
order  to  facilitate  operations,  regula- 
tion, and  development? 

Eleventh.  Should  aircraft  operators  be 
exempted  from  Federal  gasoline  taxes? 

Many  States  have  made  such  provision 
in  the  case  of  State  taxes.  Gasoline 
taxes,  designed  for  surface  automotive 
operations,  impose  a  high  cost  on  avia- 
tion where  gas  consumption  is  relatively 
so  much  greater  than  for  surface  trans- 
portation. 

Twelfi!  on  J  there  be  a  greater 
measure  i  Federal  encouragement  of 
priva'  .*!;  nc-  aviation  educaUon,  ana 
a'.'  ation  voc,;:a,j!a,ii  I :  annpg? 

I'  i"^  said  \1.a'  :  la  1.  a,  ]h.n':':y  has  prev-  n 
el  f^!  t  .n  ad\  a:.;  .li^''  '.'.'.  :•'  a:a'  i  -ia  ;  i. .  uii- 
t: ,(..-  (',;,  ea;  (  I '  a;l  .  ^aa  p.  ■  !a"  1:  aim  as 
cl  our  C.Vidan  Pnul  i:ajr.u,g  Ael.  Lui 
there  is  stii;  ;d     question  as  to  whether 
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we  should  not   go  further   a:  --2   ' 
lines. 

Thirteenth.  Should  there  b^^  \  r 
coherent  and  stable  long-range  proc 
of  airport  construction? 

Our  aii"way-construction  program 
proven  of  great  value  as  inspired  bv 
urgency  and  necessity  of  war.  C  :: 
eration  may  well  be  given  to  the 
tion  of  our  policy  to  plans  which 
assure  proper  mamtenance  and  deve 
ment  after  the  war. 

Fourteenth.  Should  the  pilot  and 
pilots  of  a  passenger  airplane  be  gi 
powers  v/'.th  respect  to  the  conduct 
their  passengers  to  preserve  peace,  or 
and  safety  comparable   to   the 
exercised  by  the  captain  of  a  vessel- 

Fifteenth.  Should    the    regulation 
rates  affected  by  the  Civil  Aeronau 
Act  for  foreign  air  transportation  b 
tended  in  any  way? 

At  the  present  time  such  rate  reg 
tion  is  limited  to  the  requirement 
tariffs   be   filed   and    adhered    to. 
power  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  E 
require  the  elimination  of  unrea^..;,, 
discriminations.    Otherwise,  however 
carriers  in  foreign  air  transportation 
under   no   duty   to   provide 
service  at  reaisonable  rates. 

Sixteenth.  Should  limitations  be 
on  present  free-pa.ss  privileges? 

Seventeenth.  Is  it  necessary  or  des 
ble  that  the  duty  of  the  Civil  Aeronau: 
Board   to   grant   rehearings   on   it 
cisions  be  more  clearly  defined? 

The  committee  will  also  give 
eration  to  all  recommendations  of 
lation  which  may  be  prop>osed 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  its  in.x: 
nual  report. 

The  committee  will  endeavor  to 
with  these  and  other  proposals  in  a 
which  will  serve  the  betterment  of 
aviation  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
public  interest. 
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Wednesday.  December  16.  1942 

M-  MICHFNFP  Mr  5p.  •-:■  r,  ... 
Sfv 'j:ily->e\  ei.: ::  C  ::-:■—  p.t  .  ■■- 
history  and  th-  r^-  ■.-:.;.-•  .^r.:.-.  C  r.- 
comes  into  being,  three  primary  fum la- 
mental  objectives  confront  thp  r.^  w  Con- 
gress and  the  country: 

First.  To  do  tr.T:  t^.^^  .■ff-':"t:  ar 
pi.1-^'-'  of  which  IS  to  b:  .n_  the  present  i'ar 
to  the  earliest  pc-  ib:-  victorious  con- 
clusion 

Second.  To  do  that  which  is  intended 
and  expected  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ^,•ar 
to  make  for  '^.■■vrr.dr.''-.'  p»  .l,;-  ■bi'^iifh- 
OUt  'inf'  •.v:;r:d 

Third,  L.i.^t.   b-.it   not  least    tr.   r^::i\:TL 
tn  :':>•  p---f>p;-'  tn-^  sovernmeni  vvhuh  fias 
b-'-'H      :'',;n::::on:n.;     lhrn'.;eh     Ex 
r:j.-'V   .and    b'.;:--'..iucra:;c   r'-cn:;'. 
corurol  during  the  w  .ar  t."~."r;:>n',' 


:,nd 


.\f -r  the  Congress  has  declared  war, 
•h'  Ci.n.-iitution  lodges  vast  powers  in 
■h  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
hf  A:ntv  and  the  Navy.  In  addition. 
the  C-iiKress,  at  the  request  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  name  of  the  war  effort, 
has  granted  heretofore  unknown,  un- 
dreamed-of war  powers  to  the  Chief 
Executive.  This  has  all  been  done  in  the 
belief  that  an  all-out  global  war  can 
only  be  won  by  a  reduced  standard  of 
living,  less  freedom  to  do  the  things  we 
have  been  wont  to  do,  and  more  control 
and  regulation  of  our  daily  lives  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  re- 
quires all-out  sacrifice  to  win  an  all-out 
war. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  kind 
of  peace  we  all  devoutly  hope  for  be- 
cause the  factors  essential  to  any  such 
peace  arrangement  are  so  nebulous  and 
so  uncertain  at  the  moment.  Our  pur- 
pose is  clear,  but  the  details  will  depend 
much  upon  circumstances  at  the  end  of 
the  war. 

The  Seventy-seventh  Congress  has  en- 
deavored to  insure  to  the  people  after 
the  war  the  return  of  all  war  powers 
granted  to  the  Executive.  In  every  war- 
powers  bill  passed  by  the  Seventy-sev- 
enth Coneress  it  is  specifically  provided 
that  the  President  shall,  by  proclamation 
within  6  months  after  peace  comes,  sur- 
render the  war  powers  granted  to  him. 
In  order  to  make  doubly  sure  that  this 
happens,  this  legislation  provides  that  in 
case  the  President  neglects  or  refuses  to 
follow  the  intent  and  mandate  of  the  law. 
then  the  House  and  Senate,  by  a  concur- 
rent resolution  requiring  but  a  majority 
vote,  may  accomplish  thi^,  same  purpose. 

In  these  circumstances  the  dictatorial 
powers  now  being  exercised  in  Washing- 
ton will  be  surrendered,  as  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution,  just  so  surely  as 
there  are  representatives  in  the  Congress 
who  will  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people 
in  this  particular.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  this  is  the  will  of  the  people. 
Columnists,  editorial  writers,  and  public 
speakers  throughout  the  country  are 
giving  voice  to  this  sentiment.  A  short 
quotation  from  an  editorial  in  the  Jack- 
son iMich.)  Citizen  Patriot  explains 
what  I  have  in  mind  in  terse  and  under- 
.^tandable  language.  In  completing  this 
'  xtension  of  remarks.  I  repeat  that  quo- 
tation, which  is  as  follows: 

THE  END  OF  ECONOMIC  PLANNING 

This  war  has  made  the  dreams  of  the  eco- 
nomic planners  come  true.  The  American 
people  never  could  have  been  talked  into  a 
surrender  of  their  economic  independence, 
but  now  we  have  an  assortment  of  czars,  dic- 
tators, and  administrators  doing  all  things 
for  us  with  a  fine  example  of  absolute  con- 
trol such  as  the  economic  planners  have 
yearned  to  grasp. 

Although  his  head  may  lie  uneasy  under 
his  crown  at  present.  Leon  Henderson  has  the 
full  power  to  say  what  prices  are  right  and 
what  prices  are  wrong.  He  can  tell  any  class 
of  producers  what  they  can  charge  for  their 
output.  And  he  has  told  all  of  us  how  much 
c  See  we  can  have,  and  how  much  sugar  to 
put  into  it. 

Its  Claude  Wickard's  Job  to  see  that  every- 
one en--  p:;cugh  to  eat.  He  even  can  tel  the 
farn.rr^  -j  quit  raising  ta£ty  melons  which 
.:■■■  .nt  in  food  value  and  go  in  for  grow- 
;:  =:  :^.  re  buckwheat  for  the  making  of  a 
s  ibsMutial    item    like    pancakes.     He'll    not 


only  regulate  food  production  but  also  food 
distribution. 

Harold  Ickes  Is  monarch  of  all  he  surveys 
in  the  gas  and  oil  business,  William  Jeflers 
has  the  same  kind  of  a  Job  in  the  field  of 
rubber,  and  James  F.  B3trnes  stepped  off 
the  Supreme  Court  bench  to  become  our  Di- 
rector of  Economic  Stabilization,  whatever 
that  may  be.  But  whatever  it  is.  Judge 
Byrnes  can  give  a  lot  of  orders  and  make 
them  stick. 

Paul  McNutt  has  authority  to  tell  man- 
power where  to  stop  and  where  to  start. 
Never  before  in  American  history  has  any 
man  had  the  power  to  order  millions  of  men 
to  stick  to  the  Jobs  they  have,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not.  And  Henry  Morgenthau  has 
almost  equal  power  over  their  pay  envelopes. 
Mr  Eastman  has  equal  life  and  death  con- 
trol over  the  railroads,  the  rates  they  can 
charge  and  the  service  they  must  give. 

New  fields  are  under  survey  for  more  such 
dictations.  Of  course,  as  long  as  the  fighting 
lasts  the  American  people  will  submit  to  th;s 
dictation  about  what  they  shall  eat,  drink, 
and  wear     They'll  do  It  to  help  win  the  war. 

But  when  the  fighting  stops  the  sooner  all 
these  dictators  quit  their  Jobs  and  shed  all 
their  power  and  authority,  the  more  happy 
we  are  all  going  to  be.  And  we'll  all  be  cer- 
tain by  that  time  that  the  planned  economy 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  in  recent 
years  is  an  impossible  dream  and  a  night- 
mare. We  know  it  Just  won't  work  for  free- 
dom-loving Americans.  Our  present  hard- 
ships and  inconveniences  have  convinced  us 
all  of  that. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  guar- 
anty of  the  four  freedom.s  is  to  return 
to  the  American  way  of  life.  The  terms 
individual  initiative,  rugged  individual- 
ism, private  enterprise,  and  those  homely 
old  words  "thrift"  and  "economy"  must 
not  be  obsolete  in  our  vocabulary  of  the 
future.  We  know  now  by  experience 
that  we  cannot  spend  ourselves  into 
prosperity;  that  we  cannot  produce 
less  and  have  more.  That  we  cannot 
make  taxes  palatable  regardless  of 
phraseology.  We  are  told  that  sacrifice, 
economy,  toil,  and  suffering  are  ahead  of 
us,  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  new 
Congress  must  approach  the  task  at 
hand.  There  must  be  no  partisan  poli- 
tics. The  occasion  will  require  courage, 
fortitude,  and  tolerance.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress 
will  possess  all  of  these  virtues. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


nu^.  n.ARFNXE  F.  LEA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  December  16,  1942 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  chair- 
men of  committees  in  Congress  are  mak- 
ing radio  speeches  descriptive  of  its  work. 
On  the  11th  of  December  I  spoke  over 
radio  station  WHN,  New  York,  on  the 
committee  system  of  Congress.  The 
speech  was  a  r  follows : 

I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  about  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  I  am 
chairman.  I  shaU  refer  to  that  committee, 
however,  more  as  Illustrative  of   the  opera- 
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tlons  of  the  committee  system,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  work  of 
Congress 

Our  Federal  Government  consists  of  the 
executive  departments,  headed  by  the  Presi- 
cent,  and  in  which  there  are  now  2.6C0OO0 
civilian  employees;  of  the  Judicial  depart- 
ment, consisting  of  the  Federal  courts;  and 
of  Congress,  which  Is  Its  legislative  body. 

In  this  Nation  of  134,000.000  people  the 
President  and  the  531  Membf^rs  of  Congress 
are  the  only  electetl  oflBcers  of  the  Nation. 

Members  Introduce  bills  which  are  referred 
to  committees  for  consideration  before  the 
House  Is  called  upon  to  act.  The  committee 
Is  the  laboratory  or  workshop  of  Congress  to 
which  legislative  proposals  are  referred  for 
consideration  In  detail  before  they  come  to 
the  House  for  action. 

The  comm.lttees  hold  hearings  nt  which 
Interested  persons  have  an  oppcrtunity  to 
present  their  Information  or  aguments  for 
or  against  the  legislation.  After  that  the 
committee  goes  into  executive  session  when 
any  member  has  a  right  to  offer  any  amend- 
ment he  chooses.  The  committee  passes 
upon  amendments  and  then,  by  majority 
vote,  determines  whether  or  not  to  report  the 
bill. 

There  are  47  standing  committees  In  the 
House,  about  20  of  which  commonly  deal  with 
important  legislation.  The  minor  commit- 
tees at  times  have  responsible  functions. 

For  many  decades  appointments  to  mem- 
bership on  committees  was  made  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Speaker.  Since  1910  appoint- 
ments ar«  mnde  by  action  of  the  House  and 
through  a  procedure  which  permits  each 
party  organization  to  select  the  committee 
appointees  according  to  the  number  assigned 
to  each  party,  respectively.  The  majority 
party,  no  difference  how  small  its  majority, 
always  reserves  a  working  majority  of  its 
members  on  each  committee. 

OUR  COMMUTES 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  was  the  third  committee  created 
In  the  early  years  of  the  Republic.  It  now 
has  had  a  continuous  life  of  147  years.  In 
that  time  it  has  had  40  chairmen  who  were 
selected  from  19  different  States  and  whose 
average  service  was  less  than  4  years. 

It  is  one  of  the  large  committees  of  the 
House,  having  25  members.  It  Is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  five  moat  Important  commit- 
tees of  the  House. 

It  acquires  Its  JurLsdlction  primarily  from 
the  interstate-commerce  cla\ii:e  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  gives  Congress  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  between  the  States  and  for- 
eign countries.  It  has  Jurisdiction  over  In- 
terstate transportation  by  rail,  by  highways, 
by  inland  and  Intercoastal  waters  and  by  air. 

The  legislation  coming  from  this  commit- 
tee during  the  last  10  years  has  very  sub- 
stantially changed  and  Improved  the  regu- 
latory system  of  interstate  transportation. 
It  has  overcome  many  obstacles  that  stood 
In  the  way  of  unified  control  of  regulation 
and  the  coordination  of  our  various  transpor- 
tation agencies.  It  looks  toward  giving  the 
country  the  benefit  of  each  transportation 
agency  according  to  its  ability  to  perform  a 
useful  service,  to  assure  a  fair  basis  of  com- 
petition between  these  competitive  agencies, 
and,  through  the  establishment  of  reliable 
transportation,  give  the  country  efficient  and 
dependable  service  at  a  minimum  cost  con- 
sistent with  that  purpose. 

The  excellent  Job  tn  Uansportation  which 
is  now  being  accomplished  in  the  war  period, 
on  the  rails,  the  highways,  on  water,  and 
In  the  air,  is  at  least  in  a  substantial  degree 
due  to  legislation  which  has  come  from  this 
committee  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  original  prominence  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  grew  out 
of  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  transpor- 
tation. Jurisdiction  of  transportation  alone 
would  give  It  great  importance.     The  Amer- 


ican people  now  spend  over  $20,000,000,000 
a  year  on  transportation.  It  Is  the  great 
connecting  link  between  the  producers  and 
consumers  of  the  country.  It  is  the  method 
of  contact  and  communication,  social,  and 
economic,  between  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
However,  this  committee  has  a  much 
broader  Jurisdiction.  It  Includes  not  only 
legislation  administered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration,  but  also,  among 
other  things,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Commerce 
Department,  and  Public  Hpalth  legislation. 

SENIOarTY     RULE 

Congress  has  what  Is  known  as  the 
srniority  rule  of  selecting  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees. As  a  general  thing  that  means  the 
Member  of  longest  service  on  the  majority 
side  of  a  committee  will  be  selected  as  its 
chairman.  Other  members  of  the  committee 
rank  according  to  the  length  of  their  service. 
A  chairman  so  selected  will  retain  his  chair- 
manship as  long  as  his  party  remains  in 
power,  subject  however,  to  possible  displace- 
ment. This  system  of  selection  of  chairmen 
Is  founded  on  practical  experience.  Two 
reasons  for  this  rule  I  will  mention: 

The  first  one  is  that  other  things  t>elng 
equal,  the  man  of  longest  service  Is  best 
qualified  for  the  Job.  The  duties  of  each 
committee  are  defined  by  the  Rules  of  the 
House.  Each  committee  deals  with  a  sepa- 
rate general  class  of  legislation.  The  whole 
theory  of  the  committee  system  is  to  place 
experienced  men  in  positions  of  greatest 
responsibility. 

The  committee  Is  In  ItseL  a  training  school. 
Every  man  on  the  committee  from  the  newest 
to  the  oldest  in  service  Is,  in  effect,  training 
for  that  day  when  his  experience  and  special 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  his  committee 
will  qualify  him  for  greater  responsibllitiea 
or  to  assume  the  duties  of  chairman. 

Under  this  system,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  men  will  not  be  thrust  into  posi- 
tions of  greatest  responsibility  without  train- 
ing and  experience  in  dealing  with  the  par- 
ticular problems  which  the  committee  han- 
dles. 

A  second  reason  for  the  seniority  system  of 
selection  Is  to  avcld  strife  for  promotion  and 
the  temptation  of  overambitious  men  to  un- 
dermine those  ahead  of  them  in  the  com- 
mittee to  advance  their  own  standing.  The 
seniority  rule  of  selecting  members  for  com- 
mittee ai-.signments  is  not  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  man  of  longest  service 
is  always  the  best  qualified.  No  method  of 
selection  can  guarantee  such  a  result.  This 
system  prevails  out  of  a  practical  understand- 
ing and  experience  of  congressional  procedure 
which,  on  the  whole,  has  shown  It  to  be  the 
fairest  and  best  method  for  effective  results. 

The  alternative  to  selection  under  the 
seniority  rule  would  promote  committee  dis- 
sension, frequent  changes,  and  selections  by 
wire  pulling  and  trading  rather  than  on  a 
basis  of  merit. 

POPtJLAR  GOVERNMENT 

The  Congrefsional  committee  is  an  open 
forum  of  the  Nation,  where  Its  legislative 
problems  can  fc>e  heard  and  considered  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  public.  It  is 
in  committee  that  a  Member  of  Congre.ss 
works  with  a  higher  sense  of  responsibility 
than  in  any  other  service  in  Congress.  On 
the  floor,  in  dealing  with  legislation,  a  Mem- 
ber is  only  1  of  435  In  committee,  he  is 
one  of  a  small  group  that  controls  whatever 
action  is  taken.  His  power  as  a  member  of 
a  committee  in  influencing  its  action  on  the 
bill  before  it,  ie  multiplied  many  times  over 
that  of  the  Member  who  has  no  part  in  that 
committee  work. 

When  a  questioti  ^^'.  iegltlatlon  is  before  a 
committee  where  "i-;.*   t   are  25  :  'embers,  each 


member,  in  effect.  In  voting  for  or  against 
the  bUl,  proportionately  represents  over 
5,000.000  people  In  this  country  Usually 
legislation  which  ccmes  from  that  comm.ttee, 
if  it  becomes  a  .  w  si  all.  becomes  so  because 
of  what  Is  dt.  i.t  ;:.  that  committee.  When 
a  Member  In  committee  answers  yea  or 
nay,  'he  Is,  In  effect,  representing  6,000.000 
people.  He  Is  dealing  with  a  subject  which 
may  be  of  a  concern  to  them  for  a  generation. 
If  he  is  any  good,  he  will  respond  to  that 
challenge  of  duty.  A  little  thing  is  a  great 
thing,  when  done  to  the  benefit  of  134,000.000 
people. 

Popular  government  Is  Justified  and 
founded  on  the  idea  that  the  people  who 
in  the  end  have  control  of  their  own  govern- 
ment will  have  both  the  Intelligence  and 
Integrity  which  are  necessary  to  make  gov- 
ernment Just,  efficient,  and  enduring. 

The  people  are  going  to  have  men  In  Con- 
gress of  the  type  they  support.  There  Is  noth- 
ing more  certain  in  popular  government  than 
that  those  selected  to  represent  th«»  people 
will,  on  the  whole,  reflect  the  viewpoint  of 
those  who  select  them. 

A  weakness  of  popular  government  has  been 
the  temptation  of  those  who  seek  office  to 
support  those  policies  which  most  easily 
promote  their  election. 

The  average  man  in  Congress  has  reached 
his  place  after  he  has  gone  through  pretty 
severe  scrutiny  by  his  constituents,  both  as 
to  his  integrity  and  as  to  a  fair  degree  of 
ability. 

He  desires  to  do  the  right  thing.  He  has 
a  good  deal  of  experience  and  common  sense 
on  which  to  base  his  Judgment.  He  is  not 
a  superman.  He  ccmes  right  out  of  the 
body  of  the  American  people,  and  under- 
stands and  represents  them. 

PRESSURE  CROUPS 

The  greatest  handicap  that  popular  gov- 
ernment faces  Is  pressure  placed  upon  Mem- 
bers, either  by  the  executive  department  or 
by  pressure  groups  among  the  voters.  As- 
sertion of  the  power  of  pressure  groups  has 
become  a  hard-boiled,  expert  business.  Pres- 
sure may  be  exerted  for  good  as  well  as  bad 
causes.  In  cases  of  highly  organized  groups, 
they  may  be  interested  primarily  in  selfish 
demands  which  they  place  above  considera- 
tion of  all  other  public  problems. 

These  special  groups  are  after  votes.  They 
do  not  care  from  what  party.  They  are  look- 
ing for  results.  Pressure  groups  cannot  be 
successfully  resisted  by  indifference  or  too 
close  adherence  to  party  lines  by  the  voters. 
The  great  responsibility  of  our  voting  popu- 
lation Is  to  reward  good  service  and  give  no 
reward  to  poor  or  unfaithful  service.  There 
is  where  the  hope  of  clean  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment must  rest. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government,  with 
the  powers  of  the  President,  with  2.600.000 
civilian  employees,  none  of  whom  are  elected 
by  the  people,  with  the  President's  power  to 
veto  legislation  and  the  appointive  power  to 
fill  all  positions  of  Importance  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  his  control  over  vast  expendi- 
tures, with  his  influence  on  the  political 
organization  of  the  controlling  party,  are 
immense  powers  to  be  reckoned  with.  That 
power  is  capable  of  doing  great  good  or  vast 
evil.  It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  Co;  .'<•>■  to 
curb  the  abuse  of  those  powers  wL  :.  i  x'^t 
so  largely  because  of  the  powers  Cci  .  ■< 
has,  necessarily  or  unnecessarily,  conitr.el 
on  the  Executive. 

Congress  a"v  \  remains  in  control  of  the 
people.  Its  \:  ;  ■  rs  represent  the  people 
who  elected  them.  They  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent replncements  It  can  fall  only  after 
the  pec:pif'   t!.f!'-,:-'-,'.  r-,v    ;;;.ve   failed. 

I*  i"^  t:i:e  C  ■-.'.:.:•  ■-•^  is  a  cumbenome  body. 
I:  !•-  h  I  ly  p  .■,.:  :',i'!v  large  group,  yet  the 
oniy  grcup  i  .f  ii  r  t\  :  .r  people  of  the  United 
Slates.  It  1.'  h  :;;;:;.  for  the  reflection  at 
every  popular  viewpoxut,  yc-i  n  L:--    b,  Bjstem 
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under  which  It  can  ect.  It  acts  ^ith 
understanding  ar.d  regard  for  popular  sc 
ment  beyond  'hat  ol  any  ether  branch  of 
Government 

For  two  and  a  half  decades  I  have  obser 
with  interest  the  functioning  of  the  Supr- 
Court,  the  executive  branches  of  the  Gove 
ment    and  Congress.     After  all  these  yean 
am  of  the  conviction  that  Congress  Itself 
the  greatest  insiitution  of  our  federal  Gcv 
ernment.     It  is  the  best  hope  for  tlie  futv  re 
of  this  country,  for  the  preservation  of  cur 
Goverrment  and  its  ideals. 


•grjps 


THE    CONGRESS    DEFENDED 

v;e   r?ad   critical   articles   about   Ccn 
I   have   a  great  appreciation  of  the  right 
citizens    to    criticize — appreciate    It    Just 
much  as  do  the  papers  that  like  to  talk 
much  about  the  freedom  of  the  press;  buk 
wish  sometimes  those  editors  would  give  mire 
attention   to   the   Integrity  of   the   press 
have    no   objection    to    the    men    who   o 
critic. sra  cf  men  in  public  life.     I  coramekid 
that,  if  It  is  sincere  and  honest.     I  have  little 
patience  with  deliberate  or  reckless  mlsr  p 
resentatlon  to  the  people  of  this  country 
to   what    their    Representatives    in   Cor.::"' 
are  do.ng. 

The  Jobs  we  have,  however  unworthy 
may  be — and  we  rtflsct  ths  ccmmoa  peojj 
on    the    whole,    the    people    of    the    Uni 
StatOi — however  unworthy  my  colleagues 
I  may  be  as  Representatives,   it   will   be 
tinfortuna'^e  time  for  America  if  we  ever  re4ch 
that   stage  wh?n  the   Job   Itself   is  re 
with    contempt.     Being   a    Member   cf   C 
gress  is  a  great  Job,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  this  country.     So  I  say,  however  unwcr 
we  may  be.  the  people  of  the  country  cu 
to  regard  a  congressional  post  as  a  grea: 
They  should   ennoble   Congress   by   selec: 
the  best  men  possible  as  their  contributijo 
to  this  Nation.     The  voters  of  a  congresslo 
district  in  doing  so  can  pay  no  higher  tr 
ute   to   themse^es.     No   man    has   an   abi 
or  a  character  that  makes  him  too  great 
too  worthy  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  House 
Representatives  of  the  United  States 
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The  Openirg  ot  the  Great  Southwest 
rX  TENSION  OF  REM  -P  K- 

r  IT 

HO.N.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-FM  \  :  ;  ,  :- 

Wednei,day.  December  16.  1942 

".  .  ELLIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  know- 
two  newspaper  editors  in  America  w 
behold   a  vision   of   the   future  with 
proper  development  of  our  rici.    G 
given  resources  and  who  have  the  co  J 
age  and  the  statesmanship  to  give 
people  the  l)enefit  of  that  vision.    ( 
of  these  men  is  Silliman  Evans,  ed 
of  the  Nashville  Tennesseean  and  of 
Chicago  Sun.    The  other  is  Clarence 
Byrns.  editor  of  the  Southwe-':  Arr. 
can.  Fort  Smith,  Ark.     K  any  r.^'  ci  u 
my     statement     concernmg     c:.^:t': 
Byrns.  he  need  only  to  read   ir:    ic!  1: 
recently   made    by    him    at    a    binq 
honoring  the  Governors  of  Okl.ii.rrTM 
Arkansas.    I  take  pleasur-  ;n  :n-  :::- 
digest  of  that  address  in  :;>>  Reord 

Our  honor  gues'a  rprre-e:.t  S  ■.'."  z  ■■■ 
ment.  not  Federal  Thev  l-.;r.  ■  .:  r.f  :  :  - 
will  do  everything  withm  tii^ir  ::  •.;  r 
help  the  war  effort  But  t.ht ..-  pr.niary 
sponsibihry  is  the  f'iU  ciev-  .■  pnient  of 
eccuoni.c  r€Si-U.-':es   ._;   •.':;  ;.-    :v,  ,   5-''"- 
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We  people  in  the  Southwest  are  poor,  com- 
pared to  the  average  of  the  Nation. 

In  Arkansas,  the  per  capita  Income  of  our 
people  is  47  percent  of  the  national  average, 
in  Oklahoma  It  Is  a  little  better,  but  not 
too  much. 

Why?  Part  cf  the  reason,  at  least.  Is  found 
In  the.=e  figures  i 

In  Arkansas  we  have  Just  46  percent  of  the 
number  of  factories  we  shoiild  have  in  pro- 
portion to  population.  In  Arkansas  we  have 
Just  27  percent  of  the  number  cf  frxtcry 
workers  we  should  have  in  proportion  to 
population.  The  value  added  by  manufac- 
ture, which  Is  the  diSeience  between  the 
value  of  raw  material  and  finished  product, 
is  only  17  percent  of  what  it  should  be  In 
proportion  to  population. 

Industry  Is  the  key  to  a  higher  level  of 
Income  and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

We  have  sent  too  much  cf  our  raw  ma- 
terial elsewhere  to  be  manufactured.  We 
have  produced  it.  harvested  it  from  the  fields, 
cut  it  from  the  forests,  mined  it  from  the 
earth,  and  got  out  of  it  only  the  value  of 
these  resources  in  their  raw  state.  We  have 
sent  it  elsewhere  to  be  made  into  finished 
?oods.  Other  areas  have  had  the  pay  rolls 
involved  in  transportation,  manufacture,  and 
distribution.  Other  areas  have  had  the 
profits.  It  has  come  back  to  us  as  finished 
products,  for  which  we  have  paid  out  of  the 
pittance  we  received  for  the  raw  material. 

War  is  bringing  us  great  industrial  deyelcp- 
ment.  both  In  Arkansas  and  in  Oklahoma. 
Peace,  when  it  comes,  offers  us  the  greatest 
opportunity  we  have  ever  had.  if  we  prepare 
for  it  with  intelligence  and  vision. 

We  have  what  it  takes — alumlum  ore, 
petroleum,  natural  gas.  coal,  limestone,  water, 
lorests,  agricultural  lands. 

For  the  first  time,  we  are  now  processing 
our  bauxite  ores  in  Arkansas  Into  aluminum 
and  retaining  for  our  people  all  the  values 
involved  In  the  processing.  We  need  to  do 
that  with  all  our  resources. 

Our  agriculture  at  the  moment  is  prosper- 
ing. There  is  no  limit  to  the  production 
which  is  possible  from  the  agricultural  lards 
of  these  two  States — except  the  market.  De- 
hydration of  foods,  by  processes  now  perfected 
and  being  developed  as  a  necessity  of  war, 
offers  us  marvelous  opportunity  to  expand 
markets  and  increase  production  In  the  years 
ahead.  Quick-freezing  processes  offer  hope 
that  the  surpluses  of  our  fresh  fruits  will  not 
go  to  waiste  forever  as  they  so  often  have  in 
other  years,  including  this  year  1942. 

The  plastics  industry  Is  a  great  new  devel- 
opment which  offers  us  broad  new  horizons 
if  we  recogr.lze  its  pcsslbilitles  and  press  its 
development .  Plastics  can  provide  substi- 
tutes for  critical  metals  now  unobtainable. 
When  this  war  Is  over,  we  shall  have  found 
how  to  make  plastics  so  good  and  so  cheap 
that  the  critical  metals  will  have  trouble 
ever  regaining  txieir  markets.  The  raw  ma- 
terials of  the  plastics  industry  are,  chiefly, 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  limestone,  coal,  air, 
water,  and  forests.  We  have  them  all.  What 
we  need  to  make  plastics  of  them  is  power 
and  vision. 

I  have  spent  my  life  in  the  Southwest.  I 
was  torn  In  north  Texas,  moved  into  south- 
ea.5t  Oklahoma  a  year  before  statehood,  and 
have  lived  s;ace  1914  in  Fort  Smith,  except 
for  a  2-year  i)eriod  in  Muskogee.  I  have  been 
a  newspaperman  all  my  life — since  I  was  13. 
For  20  years  I  have  been  an  editor.  It  has 
been  my  responsibility  to  study  the  economic 
structure  of  this  country  In  which  I  live  and 
try  to  interpret  it  to  the  people  who  buy  my 
papers.  I  have  never  held  a  public  office 
nor  been  on  a  public  pay  roll.  I  have  never 
been  employed  by  a  public  utility.  My  re- 
sponsibility is  and  has  always  been  to  the 
people  who  buy  my  newspapers  and  to  no 
one  else. 

Out  of  tho,'^  years  of  observation  and  effort, 
I  am  convinced  that  stream-control  works 
d^e  basically  necessary  for  the  full  develop- 


ment of  our  economic  resources  here  In  the 
Southwest. 

Our  streams  in  the  Arkansas  drainage  area 
are  costing  us  tremendoios  sums  every  year 
and  contributing  nothing  to  our  well-being. 
Their  damage  can  be  stopped  and  they  can 
be  made  to  create  two  things  which  we  must 
have,  abundant  and  cheap.  If  we  are  to  de- 
velop our  Industry.  Those  two  things  are 
electric  power  and  water  transportation. 

The  streams  can  be  made  to  do  those  things 
economically.  \ 

Authority  for  that  statement  Is  not  some 
starry-eyed  dreamer  not  j-et  dry  behind  the 
ears,  but  the  hardest-boiled  bunch  of  realists 
In  America — the  United  States  Army  Engi- 
neers. 

A  program  of  stream-control  works,  de- 
signed to  produce  electric  power  and  control 
floods,  has  been  outlined  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers and  authorized  by  Congress  in  the 
various  flood-control  acts.  The  costs  have 
been  carefully  estimated.  The  benefits  have 
been  computed.  The  balance  Is  definitely  in 
favor  of  the  stream-control  works  as  valuable 
and  economically  Justified  public  projects. 

The  Army  engineers  have  lately  completed 
a  long-time  study  of  the  economic  feasibility 
of  navigation  of  the  Arkansas  River  from  Its 
mouth  to  Tuisa.  The  report  Is  not  yet  made 
public.  I  am  completely  confident  that  the 
engineers  will  recommend  stream  works  that 
will  make  navigation  a  reality  Instead  of  a 
dream. 

Annual  flood  losses  In  the  Arkansas  Valley 
alone  are  4.3  million  dollars  a  year;  in  the 
whole  Arkansas  Valley  drainage  area  covered 
by  the  pending  Arkansas  Valley  Authority 
bill.  9.3  millions  a  year. 

Stream-control  works  which  would  stop 
those  losses  would  also  make  possible  an 
annual  power  output  of  4.000,000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours. 

Those  are  the  United  States  engineers' 
figures. 

The  cost  of  this  development  Is  estimated 
at  about  400  million  dollars. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  In  America  Is  more 
firmly  committed  to  the  principle  of  private 
enterprise  than  I  am.  Private  enterpri.se 
built  America.  Whatever  private  enterprise 
can  do,  I  believe  private  enterprise,  not  gov- 
ernment, should  do.  But  this  is  a  job  pri- 
vate enterprise  cannot  do. 

Private  enterprise  cannot  buld  flood  con- 
trol works,  because  there  is  no  possible  way 
for  private  enterprise  to  get  out  of  it  the 
capital  Invested  and  a  reasonable  profit. 
There  Is  no  way  to  collect  service  charges 
from  the  customer  for  the  damage  that  was 
not  done  by  a  flood  that  didn't  happen. 

Private  enterprise  cannot  build  the  power 
plants  that  can  be  developed  in  conjunction 
with  flood  control,  because  the  cost  of  the 
power  plants  for  power  alone  is  too  great  In 
comparison  with  modern  steam  plants. 

The  combination  of  flood  control  and 
power  Into  a  single  program  completely 
justifies  the  Investment.  The  benefits  of 
flood  control  plus  the  value  of  the  power  pro- 
duced more  than  pay  the  cost. 

Private  enterprise  cannot  handle  such  a 
program  because  It  cannot  possibly  make  its 
investment  pay. 

States  cannot  handle  such  a  program. 
Neither  flcod  waters  nor  electric  linos  stop 
at  State  lines. 

The  only  way  this  thing  can  be  done  is 
through  use  of  the  Federal  credit  to  finance 
a  program  which  will  pay  off  In  beneflt  to 
thousands  of  flood  sufferers  and  to  millions 
who  need  the  magic  touch  of  power  to 
develop  industry.  Jobs,  pay  rolls,  and  a  higher 
level  of  life. 

We  are  making  progress.  Pensacola  dam.  oa 
the  Grand,  is  finished,  and  Its  output  l.s  going 
at  this  moment  Into  Industry  In  Oklahoma 
and  Arkansas,  notably  Into  the  aluminum 
plant  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Catherine  la 
Arkansas.  Norfork  dam,  on  the  White.  In 
north  Arkansas,  and  Denlson  dam,  oa  the  Red, 
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between  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  both  dual- 
purpose  dams,  are  under  construction.  Fort 
Gibson  and  Murkham's  Ferry  dams,  on  the 
Grand,  necessary  to  complete  the  flood  con- 
trol and  power  program  on  the  Grand  In  con- 
Junction  with  Pensacola,  are  approved,  but 
held  up  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Bull  Shoals 
and  Table  Rock  dams,  on  the  White,  in  south- 
ern Mis.sourl  and  northern  Arkansas,  are  in 
slmllrir  situation — approved,  taut  stymied  by 
the  war.  Several  flood-control  dams  are  fin- 
ished In  western  Oklahoma  and  finished  or 
neaily  finished  in  Arkansas. 

Already  power  from  Pensacola  is  flowing 
Into  a  net-work  made  up  of  public  and  pri- 
vate power,  supplying  Industrial  and  domes- 
tic users  In  Oklahoma  and  a  war  enterprise, 
the  aluminum  plant.  In  Arkansas.  Power 
from  Pensacola  is  tied  In  with  power  from 
the  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  and  the 
Public  Service  Corporation  cf  Oklahoma  in 
a  give-and-take  arrangement  by  which  each 
helps  the  other  to  carry  peak  loads — the  kind 
cf  arrangement  we  shall  eventually  have  with 
all  our  public  and  private  power  here  in  the 
Southwest.  Pensacola  power  is  transmitted 
over  a  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
line  to  Lake  Catherine,  where  it  shares  with 
a  private  power  pool  the  responsibility  for 
keeping  the  aluminum  plant  going. 

Cheap  power  Is  the  key  to  industrial  growth. 
If  any  proof  is  needed,  look  at  the  Tennessee 
Valley  area. 

If  we  can  create  here  in  the  Southwest  an 
abundance  of  power,  we  can  bring  here  the 
Industries  which  will  convert  our  raw  mate- 
rials Into  finished  products,  provide  Jobs  and 
pay  rolls  for  our  people,  lift  our  Income  nearer 
to  the  national  average  and  open  up  a  new 
level  of  life  for  our  populations. 

A  surplus  of  power  will  bring  down  rates. 
That  is  axiomatic.  But  a  lowered  rate  sched- 
ule does  not  mean  deficits  for  the  power  com- 
panies and  destruction  of  their  Investments. 
The  electric  industry  has  proved  more  clearly 
than  any  other  that  lower  units  rates  create 
more  demand,  reduce  casts  of  production, 
maintain  or  Increase  profits..  The  uses  cf 
electricity  arc  limited  only  by  a  complete  de- 
velopment of  potential  Industry. 

I  have  said  that  cheap  power  Is  one  of  our 
needs,  cheap  transportation  the  other. 

The  Southwest  Is  terribly  handicapped  by 
a  freight-rate  structure  which  chokes  the  in- 
dustry of  this  area.  The  most  populous  area 
of  the  United  States — the  official  freight-rate 
territory,  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi — contains  61  percent 
of  the  population  and  a  considerably  greater 
percentage  of  the  buying  power  of  America. 
We  are  effectively  shut  out  of  that  territory. 
V/e  cannot  compete  with  manufacturers  of 
similar  products  located  within  the  official 
territory,  because  it  costs  us  so  much  more 
per  mile  to  ship  into  that  territory  than  it 
costs  a  competing  manufacturer  located 
within  that  territory. 

Every  possible  means  we  can  employ  to 
break  down  this  artificial  and  unreasonable 
barrier  Is  thoroughly  Justified.  We  are  doing 
what  we  can      But  it  Is  a  long,  hard  road. 

If  we  could  open  the  Arkansas  River  to 
navigation  we  could  and  would  break  that 
barrier  overnight.  We  should  open  up  great 
new  markets  for  the  products  of  our  Indus- 
try by  getting  an  even  break  with  our  com- 
petitors on  freight  rates.  We  should  expand 
the  possible  markets  for  our  raw-material 
Industries,  such  as  coal,  so  that  we  could 
easily  double  our  output. 

We  can  do  little  about  these  things  so  long 
as  the  war  is  on.  Every  energy  of  America 
must  be  devoted  to  the  war  now.  But  we 
can  get  ready  for  the  peace,  and  if  we  do 
not  do  that  now  we  shall  not  be  ready  for 
It  when  it  comes. 

This  whole  program  <■  i  stream  control- 
floods,  power,  and  navigation — should  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  our  people,  com- 


pletely organized  and  planned,  and  ready  to 
go  when  the  last  gun  is  fired  and  we  start 
looking  for  projects  to  bridge  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace. 

I  believe  a  great  era  of  prosperity  opens  to 
us  in  the  Southwest  after  the  war.  If  we  use 
our  heads.  I  believe  a  depression,  nationally 
cr  Internationally,  Is  not  necessary  after  the 
war. 

When  war  ends  we  shall  have  the  greatest 
productive  capacity  we  ever  possessed.  We 
fchall  have  the  greatest  amount  of  natural 
resources  developed  and  ready  for  use.  Includ- 
ing tuch  minerals  as  magnesium,  which  were 
little  developed  and  less  used  before  the  war. 
We  shall  have  the  greatest  trained  labor  force 
in  all  history— trained  for  war  but  useful  in 
peace.  We  shall  have  a  great  new  transpor- 
tation in  the  air,  with  tremendous  capacity 
to  produce  planes,  millions  trained  to  fiy  and 
service  planes,  adequate  air  fields  all  ever  the 
world,  and  the  roads  they  travel  leading  to 
every  man'8  door.  We  shall  be  amazed  and 
cur  economy  will  be  transformed  by  its  high 
speed   and   low  cost. 

We  shall  have,  when  tlie  war  ends,  the 
greatest  power  in  the  people,  operating 
through  their  Government,  to  control  their 
economy.  Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  it  is 
a  fact  with  which  we  must  deal  In  the  post- 
war world.  If  we  are  as  good  at  the  art  of 
government  as  our  history  indicates  we  are, 
we  shall  learn  how  to  use  these  powers  of 
government  for  the  benefit  of  people  rather 
than  bureaucrats.  Government  will  own  a 
large  proportion — perhaps  a  majority — of  the 
productive  capacity.  It  will  control  a  large 
proportion  of  the  raw-material  sources. 
Through  the  use  of  public  credit  at  home  and 
Its  dominant  position  in  International  trade 
abroad,  the  Government  can  control  to  large 
degree  the  volume  of  production,  the  level  of 
employment,  the  amount  of  national  income, 
the  standard  of  living. 

And  we  shall  have  at  the  end  of  this  war 
the  most  valuable  asset  of  all — a  priceless 
experience  in  cooperative  effort  of  govern- 
ment and  business  to  achieve  a  common 
objective.  We  are  learning  in  the  war  that 
government  and  business  do  not  have  to  fight 
each  other  Wo  are  learning  that  they  can 
work  together  with  marvelous  effectiveness 
to  fight  a  common  enemy.  If  they  will  work 
together  in  that  same  spirit  after  the  war  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  production,  employ- 
ment, pay  roll.  Income,  and  living  standards, 
there  is  no  reason  for  a  depression.  Our 
gravest  danger  is  the  assumption  that  de- 
pression must  follow  war  merely  because 
depre-ssion  has  followed  war. 

Deprestion  Is  not  inevitable  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary     Certainly  It  Is  not  desirable. 

Private  enterprise  is  not  dead  It  is  doing 
a  marvv..oU8  Job  now  In  war  production.  It 
will  have  Its  greatest  opportunity  for  expan- 
sion and  greater  service  In  the  rehabilitation 
of  a  shattered  woild  when  war  has  ended. 

Neither  fascism  nor  communism  is  the 
answer  to  our  problem.  Neither  is  acceptable 
to  the  American  genltis  for  self-government 
and  economic  progress. 

The  political  and  economic  Ingenuity  that 
has  built  America  can  protect  It  with  mili- 
tary power,  learn  lessons  for  peace  in  the 
hard  school  of  war,  preserve  a  high  level  of 
employment,  a  high  income,  and  a  high 
standard  of  life. 

Here  In  the  Southwest  we  can  share  in  that 
achievement.  Let  us  use  private  enterprise 
to  the  utmost  to  do  the  things  private  enter- 
prise can  do.  Let  us  use  the  public  credit 
and  the  public  power  to  do  those  things 
which  only  the  public  credit  and  public  power 
can  do  Let  us  turn  cur  streams  from  de- 
struction to  construction,  control  their  floods, 
develop  their  n^-ver  make  them  transport  our 
goods — and  wf  ;.•:  tu  d  here  In  the  South- 
west for  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren a  paradise  on  eartli. 


Addr^;s  b^   Prot.  Hfrlitrt   Vk'ngU,  ct 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23,  1942 

Mr.  SHANLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  profound  pleasure  "xi  add  another 
great  statement  on  the  Indian  question 
by  a  man  whose  contacts  and  knowledge 
of  India  are  unique.  He  is  Prof.  Her- 
bert Wright,  of  Catholic  University,  a 
scholar  of  both  practice  and  precept  in 
world  affairs. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  bypassing  of  the  huge  subcontinent 
of  India,  with  Its  390,000.000  people  and  lU 
crucial  deadlock  with  Great  Britain  by  the 
President's  globe-circling  fact-finder.  Wen- 
dell Willkle.  has  served  to  call  attention  to 
the  grave  danger  of  successful  Invasion  of 
India  by  the  Japanese  who  are  poised  on 
the  border  awaiting  only  suitable  weather 
to  embark  upon  such  an  undertaking. 

Among  the  most  hopeful  of  suggestions  for 
solution  of  this  deadlock  which  have  come  to 
my  notice  is  that  made  by  William  Philip 
Slmms,  in  a  thought-prcvoklng  article  ap- 
pearing In  the  Washington  Daily  News  for 
October  15  under  the  title  Mission  to  India. 
in  which  he  describes  a  project  advanced 
by  Sirdar  J.  J  Singh,  president  of  the  India 
League  of  America  and  former  member  of 
the  All-India  Congress  Committee,  the  party 
of  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi.  Apparently  this 
plan  has  not  been  published  elsewhere,  since 
Mr.  Slmms,  upon  Inquiry,  Informs  me  that 
it  was  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Singh  In  a 
personal  Interview  a  day  or  two  previously. 
With  Mr.  Slmms"  permission,  therefore,  to 
make  such  use  as  I  saw  fit,  may  I  suggest 
that  you  give  the  suggestion  that  currency 
which  the  Congressional  Record  uniquely 
provides. 

The  proposal  takes  the  form  of  a  truce  In 
the  Internal  struggle  In  India,  based  on  an 
interim  understanding  between  the  variovis 
groups  (the  Congress  Party,  Moslems,  native 
princes  and  so  on),  whereby  the  Brltlsl  and 
the  Indians  could  fight  the  Axis  now.  whole- 
heartedly and  side  by  side  with  the  rest  cf 
the  United  Nations,  and  leave  the  permanent 
settlement  of  domestic  Indian  problems  to 
be  decided  by  the  British  and  the  Indians 
themselves  after  we  have  won  the  war. 

To  arrange  this  truce.  Mr.  Singh  suggests 
that  a  mission  be  sent  to  India  composed  of 
Wendell  Willkie,  representing  the  United 
States;  Viscount  Halifax,  representing  Great 
Britain;  T.  V.  Soong.  representing  China; 
Manuel  Quezon,  refresenting  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth:  and  Maxim  Litvinoff.  repre- 
senting the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. 

He  points  out  that  Mr.  Willkie  has  dem- 
onstrated his  broad  humanitarianlsm;  Lord 
Halifax,  now  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Sutcs,  was  Viceroy  of  India  for  5 
years;  Dr.  Soong.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Chinese  Republic,  is  one  of  the  ablest 
present-day  Chinese;  Mr.  Quezon,  President 
of  the  newly  freed  Filipinos,  has  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Orient  and  its  problems; 
and  Mr.  Litvinoff,  now  Soviet  Ambassador  to 
the  United  SUtes,  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
experienced  InternationalisU. 

The  Idea  of  a  fact-finding  commission  with 
conciliatory  powers  for   controversies  wliich 
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defy  settlement  by  direct  diplomatic  negoti- 
ation between  the  parties  themselves  is  no 
new  featiu-e  of  the  machinery  of  interna- 
tional relations.  It  stems  back,  to  the  c(im- 
misiions  of  inquiry  provided  for  by  conven- 
tion I  on  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  Interna- 
tional Disputes  of  the  Hague  Conference  f 
1899  and  1907.  tested  by  Great  Britain  >:  c! 
Russia  In  the  D<")gger  Bank  case  during  the 
Rosso-Japanese  War.  It  is  embodied  in  the 
bilateral  cooling-ofT  treaties  for  the  advar  ce- 
ment of  peace  negotiated  by  Secretary  of 
State  Bryan  in  1914  and  1915  and  the  s.ib- 
sequent  bilateral  conciliation  treaties  n«gc- 
tiated  by  Secretaries  Kellogg,  Stimson,  md 
Hull:  these  43  treaties  all  provide  for  ccim- 
missions  of  inquiry  with  conciliatory  func- 
tions. 

Mr.  Singh's  suggestion,  therefore,  as  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Simms.  while  more  infernal 
than  the  Hague  machinery,  seems  to  m<  to 
be  a  proposal  well  worth  trying.  It  m.ij  be 
able  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  and  pre  ide 
that  unity  of  purpose  which  is  so  necesi  ary 
for  successful  action  against  the  Inva  ier. 
But  may  I  propose  one  or  two  modifications 
of  the  personnel  of  such  a  mission. 

In  the  first  place,  public  confidence  in  Mr. 
Willkie  was  weakened  by  his  "campaign  ora- 
tory" testimony  before  the  Senate  C  -. 
on  Foreign  Relations  in  February  14:  i.j 
has  not  been  strengthened  by  Presic  ent 
Roosevelt's  comments  to  the  press  on  st  itc- 
mont?  made  by  Mr  Willkie  during  his  re(ent 
trip  around  the  world.  Moreover.  S{  V'.'.l- 
kie  has  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  '.:  I  .  lU 
problem  A  better  representativ-  :  :.e 
United  States  on   such  a  mission   ■.<■  '>^ 

Senator  Eibeht  D   Thomas,  of  Utah,  a  r 
nized    level-headed    expert     on    far-ea.~  tiu 
affairs  and  an  important  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate  Committees    en    Foreign    Relations     ind 
Military  Affairs. 

Secondly,  while  Mr.  Singh's  proposal  In- 
cludes a  representative  of  Great  Britain,  no 
provision  is  made  for  representation  of  Ir  dia 
Itself.  May  I  suggest  Mr.  Singh  himself  fdr  a 
place  en  the  mission  as  representative  of 
India.  His  qualifications  are  set  forth  ab<ive. 
Thirdly,  may  I  suggest  as  chairman  of  the 
mission  Mr.  Eelco  N.  van  Kleffens.  Ministe :  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Netherlands,  that  co  an- 
try  which  has  been  the  host  of  the  highest 
International  Judicial  Institutlon.s.  the  I'er- 
manent  Court  of  Arbitration  and  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice.  Eien 
16  years  ago.  when  it  was  my  pleasure  to  n  eec 
hmi  at  The  Hague,  while  he  was  a  promising 
young  member  of  the  Netherlands  Forngn 
Service,  he  displayed  that  affability  .  !  ■  .^t 
which  IS  so  necessary  in  bringing  ac...  a 
meeting  of  minds.  Moreover,  his  country  las 
a  vital  stake  in  at  least  a  temporary  solut  ion 
of  the  Impasse  in  India. 

Fourthly,  may  I  suggest  as  secretary-  of  the 
mission  Dr  Taraknath  Das,  of  the  Collfge 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  who.  though  borr  in 
India,  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  St£  tes 
for  nearly  30  years.  Author  of  "India  in 
World  Politics"  and  many  other  works  !  nd 
a  speaker  on  the  Indian  problem  in  const mt 
demand  among  the  learned  societies  and  in 
pt)puiar  gatherings,  he  has  both  the  ba:k- 
ground  and  the  contacts  in  India  to  make  the 
work  of  the  mission  much  easier  of  qi  ck 
accomplishment. 

A  ,=even-man  mission,  composed  ct  M:  '  n 
Kleggens  (Netherlands* .  chairman:  D  -  -.^ 
(China),  Mr.  Quezon  ( Philippines »  >!:  :  - 
vinoff  (Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Rf : 
Senator  Thomas  (United  Statesi.  Lord  Hili- 
fax  (Great  Britain  i .  and  Mr.  Singh  (India). 
with  Dr  Das  as  secretary,  is  bound  to  inspire 
public  confidence  everywhere. 

"If  such  a  mission  could  go  to  India."  siid 
Mr  Singh  to  Mr  Simms,  "and  talk  with 
three  or  four  leaders  from  ettch  of  the  pr  n- 
cipal  groups  •  •  •  I  am  ccnfldent  an  n- 
terim  understanding  could  be  quickly 
reach  A    cl  that  is  of  vital  importance  to 

the  w...:  ■■     Moreover,  such  an  understand  ng 
•would  have  to  be  accepted  by  all  parlies  or 


the  world  would  know  precisely  where  to  lay 
the  blame." 

Needless  to  add,  the  above  endorsement  of 
the  Singh -Simms  project  is  made  by  me  in  my 
personal  cap',  '.'v  and  does  not  In  any  way 
commit  or  :■  :.:^<vnt  the  position  of  any  in- 
stitution or  organization  with  which  I  may 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  connected. 


A  Preliminary  Report  ot  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  House  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  ot  Represent 
tives  i  , 
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OF   TE.XAS 

I        I.N  THE  H(DUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

\V  dncsday.  December  16.  1942 

Mi.  PATMAN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  herewith  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  your  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
which  was  made  to  you  December  16. 
IS4-'  The  War  Production  Board  should 
lake  action  immediately  to  give  small 
business  a  qualified  board  to  administer 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  Act. 
Tht"  other  recommendations  in  our  pre- 
..ininai-y  rejxirt  are  being  given  consid- 
eration by  the  agencies  involved,  we  are 
a.ssured.  anc.  it  is  our  hope  that  correc- 
tions will  be  made  at  an  early  date. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

H(jn     S.AM    R.AYBtTlN. 

SfK'okrr    Hou'p  ot  Representatives,' 

Washington,  D  C. 

My  Dear  :.li.  Sh,\kfr;  Your  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, composed  of  Representatives  Alfred  L. 
BuLwiNKLE.  of  North  Carolina:  Edward  A. 
KzLLT.  of  Illinois:  Willlv.m  J.  Fitzgerald,  of 
Connecticut;  Charles  A.  Halleck.  of  Indiana: 
If  N^RD  W.  Hall,  of  New  York;  Walter  C. 
i"i  iiiij.  of  Missouri;  and  WaiCHT  Patman.  of 
Texas,  chairman,  has  recently  concluded  an 
investigation  of  the  effect  of  the  war  effort 
on  small  business  in  the  southern  and  south- 
we.-;tern  parts  of  the  United  States,  The 
committee  held  hearings  in  nine  important 
cities,  namely,  St  Louis.  Mo  ;  Memphis.  Tenn.; 
Dallas.  Tex  :  Houston,  Tex  :  New  Orleans.  La.; 
Jacksonville.  Kla  :  Birmingham.  Ala.;  Atlanta. 
Ga  ;  and  Cha.-lotte,  N    C. 

Testimony  was  received  from  some  200  wit- 
nes-ses,  including  the  representatives  of  8 
Slate  governments  and  more  than  100  or- 
ganizations. We  doubt  whether  a  more  com- 
plete audit  has  ever  been  made  of  the  war- 
time problemi  of  industry,  including  all  lines 
of  distribution,  the  service  trades,  and.  to 
some  extent,  agriculture.  Our  committee  Is 
now  preparing  a  comprehensive  report,  which 
will  reveal  many  startling  facts  and  di.«may- 
Ing  situations,  and  this  report,  fully  docu- 
mented, will  t»e  filed  with  you  in  the  near 
future. 

We  have,  however,  discovered  certain  con- 
ditions which  we  believe  to  be  so  urgently 
in  need  of  relief  that  they  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  the  admin- 
istrative agencies  responsible  for  their  exist- 
ence, and  the  country,  at  once.  We  desire  to 
invite  your  immediate  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing critical  situations,  which  we  have 
found  to  exist  in  the  war  effort  of  the  Nation: 

( 1 1  On  June  6  of  the  present  year,  the 
Congress  established  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation.  The  Smaller  War  Planta  Cor- 
poration was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  small  mauulacturers  who  could  pro- 


duce war  supplies  to  obtain  Governmert  con- 
tracts and  thus  to  utilize  to  a  maximum  de- 
gree the  full  producing  power  of  the  country 
in  the  war  effort.  The  Corporation  was  given 
large  powers  by  Congress  to  rectify  a  situa- 
tion which  had  been  too  long  neglected. 
Upon  the  successful  functioning  of  this  Cor- 
poration depended,  in  large  measure,  the  fate 
of  many  thousands  of  small  manufacturers 
In  the  United  States.  The  committee  was 
shocked  to  find  that  though  the  Corporation 
had  been  in  existence  for  nearly  6  months. 
Its  results  in  the  Important  south  and  south- 
western parts  of  the  United  States  ha\e  been 
practically  negligible.  In  none  of  the  cities 
visited  was  there  an  operating  organization 
set  up  to  represent  the  Corporation  and  to 
do  the  work  for  which  it  was  created.  Yet  In 
all  the  localities  visited,  the  committee 
found  many  unused  facilities,  and  many  dis- 
tressed small  manufacturers  who  have  been 
trying  desperately  to  obtain  contracts  to 
produce  necessary  war  materials.  On  Decem- 
ber 15  the  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness attended  a  Joint  session  with  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Small  Business  u<  hear 
Mr.  Lou  E.  Holland.  Chairman  of  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation,  make  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  his  agency.  It  is  the  cansid- 
ered  opinion  of  the  House  committee  that 
the  failure  of  the  program  of  the  Smalkr  War 
Plants  Corporation,  as  evidenced  in  our  hear- 
ings, can  be  attributed  to  the  management 
of  the  Corporation. 

(2)  Our  existing  system  of  distribution  of 
consumer  goods  has  been  seriously  under- 
mined and  weakened  as  a  result  of  the  pol- 
icies thus  far  pursued  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  a  collapse  which  might 
gravely  Imperil  the  entire  war  effort  appears 
inevitable  unless  these  policies  are  speedily 
corrected.  Two  factors — all  of  which  could 
and  should  be  adjusted  by  the  Office  ol  Price 
Administration  and  the  War  Prodjctton 
Board  under  existing  law — are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  this  threatened  break-down  on 
the  home  front: 

(a  I  Price  squeezes:  In  so  many  Instances 
as,  in  the  aggregate,  to  constitute  an  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  thousands  of  distrr;)utors 
remaining  in  business,  the  operating  margins 
between  replacement  costs  and  celling  prices 
are  too  thin  to  permit  of  continued  opera- 
tions except  at  a  loss.  In  some  inst.inces, 
the  current  replacement  costs  are  aciuaily 
higher  than  the  current  ceiling  prices. 

In  other  cases  the  retail  price  ceiling  has 
been  so  low  as  to  induce  a  decline  in  the 
production  of  commodities  vitally  nec-.'ssary 
to  the  health  of  the  Nation.  The  outlook 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  dairy  produce,  fcr 
Instance,  is  dark,  indeed,  unless  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  will  revise  Its  retail 
price  ceilings  so  as  to  stop  an  Impending 
whcrtesale  slaughter  of  milk  cows.  Many 
dairy  farmers  are  finding  it  more  profitable 
to  sell  their  cows  for  meat  rather  than  try  to 
make  a  profit  on  their  milk. 

The  situations  to  which  we  refer  are  situa- 
tions .  of  long  standing  The  committee 
listened  to  complaint  after  complaint  of 
urgent  appeals  to  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration in  Washington  for  relief  from  su.h 
situations,  which  were  completely  ignored,  or 
which  were  handled  with  so  many  compli- 
cations of  red  tape  and  bureaucratic  "buck 
passing"  as  to  leave  the  complainants  bewil- 
d'^red.  The  general  inflexibility  of  price  ceil- 
ings on  the  retail  front  is  apparently  wide- 
spread and  is  causing  many  retailers  either  to 
close  their  doors  or  to  contemplate  going  out 
of  business.  The  failure  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  in  this  matter  has  seriously 
crippled  and,  indeed,  threatens  to  destroy 
distribution  in  the  United  States. 

The  obvious  practical  remedy  for  this  Is, 
of  course,  to  pass  on  cost  increases  permitted 
by  the  Government  at  any  level  to  all  other 
levels,  plus  such  reasonable  operating  maik- 
up  as  will  protect  the  retailer  or  other  distrib- 
utor against  actual  loss  and  the  consumer 
from    unwarranted    gcugings.      Consumers 
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must  be  protected  and  Inflation  avoided,  bin 
those  wortliy  objectives  are  not  properly  at- 
tained by  requiring  retailers  to  do  uecessai-y 
business  at  a  loas.  The  coiisumer  can  be 
protected  and  inflation  prevented  without  the 
destruction  of  the  retailer. 

(b)  Inequitable  distribution  of  merchan- 
dise: In  addition  to  the  burden  of  price 
squeeaee.  the  distributor  Is  also  faced  with 
an  acute  problem  of  obtaining  his  fair  share 
of  available  consumer  goods.  From  the  testi- 
mony which  the  committee  heard,  the  con- 
cliifion  is  Inescapable  that  some  method  for 
an  equitable  distribution  of  consumer  goods 
Is  necessary  if  many  distributors  are  to 
survive. 

(31  Unnecessary  reports  and  complexity 
and  multiplicity  of  regulations:  We  recog- 
nize that  it  is  necessary  for  administrative 
agencies  to  obtain  information  from  time  to 
time  through  the  medium  of  questionnaires 
and  that  certain  administrative  regulations 
are  a  necessary  evil,  especially  in  time  of  war. 
However,  the  present  situation  is  one  of  bu- 
reaucracy run  riot  and,  unless  corrective 
measures  are  speedily  taken,  this  factor  alone 
will  close  the  doors  of  thousands  of  busi- 
nesses which  might  otherwise  remain  open, 
and  what  is  said  here  at>out  unnecessary  gov- 
ernmental red  tape  in  the  field  of  distribu- 
tion, of  course,  applies  equally  to  manufac- 
turing. 

As  was  stated  above,  these  condition."?  can 
and  shct:ld  be  corrected  by  the  executive 
directors  under  existing  law.  If  they  are  not. 
however,  our  committee  proposes  to  offer 
legislation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  to  compel  their  correction 
In  order  to  avert  the  destruction  of  inde- 
pendent small  business — and  with  it  the 
middle  cla.«^s — in  this  country. 

The  committee.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  listened 
to  many  other  complaints  about  the  effect  of 
Government  regulations  on  small  business 
In  the  war  effort.  These  numerous  other 
complaints  will  be  set  forth  in  detail  when 
the  committee  makes  it  final  report  to  Con- 
gress. In  this  preliminary  report  we  are 
bringing  to  your  attention  as  Speaker  of  the 
known  three  crucial  situations  which  we 
House  of  Representatives  and  as  one  whose 
sympathies  with  small  business  are  well 
believe  should  be  reported  at  once. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Weight  Patman, 
Chairman,  for  the  Covimittee. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
car 

HON.  JEANNETTE  RANKIN 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  8, 1942 

Mlss  RAflKiN  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  been  at  war  a  year. 
During  that  time  the  American  people 
have  had  abundant  opporlunity  to  take 
stock  of  the  Nation's  situation  and  to 
raise  a  large  number  of  pertinent  ques- 
tions, not  out  of  any  spirit  of  disunity 
but  in  a  firm  belief  that  the  Nations  wel- 
fare requires  a  vigilant  exercise  of  the 
traditional  American  right  of  free  in- 
quiry. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  voted 
against  the  declaration  of  war  on  De- 
cember 8,  1941, 1  wish  to  lake  advantage 
of  this  anniversary  occasion  to  insert 
into  the  Record  a  number  of  historically 
significant  documents  bearing  upon  the 
the  United  States  to  sever  commercial 


hi'li^^rto  obscure  antecodeiifs  f  t!>  Pearl 
H,A;t)or  attack  and  to  i^ai^t  a  i.v,  ques- 
tions of  my  own  as  to  the  meaning  of 
certain  activities  which  led  up  to  that 
attack. 

Pi  M'\  H  ;rbor  was  the  greatest  thun- 
dtrbuit  m  American  history.  It  is  proper 
to  inquire,  indeed,  whether  any  responsi- 
ble American  source  foresaw  the  Japa- 
nese attack.  1;.  Uiis  regard  I  wish  to 
present  the  following  remarkable  state- 
ment, amounting  to  a  prediction,  from 
the  Christian  Century  magazine  of  No- 
vember 19,  1941 — 3  weeks  prior  to  the 
Japanese  attack — page  1433: 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  whole  colonial 
structure  of  the  white  empires  is  threatening 
to  fall  apart  unless  we  intervene  in  Asia. 
Many  British  leaders  would  welcome  Ameri- 
can involvement  with  Japan.  •  •  •  So 
the  thesis  of  Sidney  Rogerson's  pre-war  bock 
Propaganda  in  the  Next  War— that  the 
surest  way  Britain  can  bring  the  United 
States  to  her  aid  will  be  to  involve  us  in  war 
with  Japan — Is  being  validated  by  events. 

"Show  me  the  motive,  and  I'll  show  you 
the  criminal."  was  a  favorite  saying  of 
Sherlock  Holmes.  Here  we  have  an  ap- 
parently well-defined  motive  and  also  a 
suggestion  as  to  the  intended  method  of 
realization. 

What  doti  Ml.  Rugerson,  who  is  an 
English  author,  have  to  say  specifically 
about  the  p  :in-  ff  ''..<■  British  imperial- 
ists? His  bjuK.  PrLitut,,aida  in  the  Next 
War.  published  in  London  in  1938  a.s  one 
of  a  series  of  books  on  The  Next  War 
edited  by  the  well-known  writer,  Capt. 
Liddell  Hart,  was  banned  from  export  to 
America  by  the  British  censorship  in 
1939.  A  copy  had  been  secured  earUer  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  however,  and 
now  reposes  in  the  rare-book  room.  On 
page  148  Mr.  Rogcrson  makes  this  ad- 
mission as  to  the  plans  of  the  British  im- 
perialists: 

To  persuade  her — 

The  United  States — 
to  take  our  part  will  be  much  more  difficult — 

Tlian  in  1914— 

so  difficult  as  to  be  unlikely  to  succeed.  It 
Will  need  a  definite  threat  to  America;  a 
threat,  moreover,  which  will  have  to  be 
brought  home  by  propaganda  to  every  citi- 
zen, before  the  Republic  will  again  take  arms 
in  an  external  quarrel.  The  position  will 
naturally  be  considerably  eased  II  Japan  were 
Involved  and  this  might  and  probably  would 
bring  America  In  without  further  ado.  At 
any  rate.  It  would  be  a  natural  and  obvious 
object  of  our  propagandists  to  achieve  this. 
Just  as  during  the  Great  War  they  succeeded 
in  embroiling  the  United  States  with  Ger- 
many. 

In  Other  words,  3  years  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  Britain's  imperialists  had  figured 
out  just  how  to  bring  the  United  States 
once  more  to  their  aid. 

But  exactly  how  was  Japan  to  be  em- 
broiled with  the  United  States?  There 
is  no  better  way  of  goading  a  nation  into 
war  than  by  imposing  economic  sanc- 
tions, esp>eciaUy  in  the  case  of  nations 
devoid  of  essential  raw  matei'iaLs.  In- 
deed, at  the  very  time  Mr.  Rogerson  was 
writing  his  revealing  book,  the  phrase 
"economic  sanctions  mean  war" — an 
echo  from  the  League  of  Nations'  threat 
to  Italy  in  1937— was  still  on  everybody 'j 
Ups     ]     Britain  were  merely  to  induce 


'.vi;':  J.-ip;in,  \\±r  wa-s  extremely 
a<  p<r  .;;■  -'-.i  ..ly  :;  .i:,;m>;  ;  -  (■.:  :  ,;W  materials 
in  tx  ;  ,-.  .  :  -ilk  and  manufactures 
for  lilt-  Loiiuiiuunce  of  her  economic  life, 
would  not  that  sufiBce? 

Is  there  any  evidence  of  any  ;>  •  fie 
occasion  on  which  the  British  G^.tn- 
ment  sold  this  policy  of  economic  sasn  - 
tions  against  Japan  to  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration "5  Tn  the  Ladies  Home  Jour- 
nal of  Jul}  lM2  page  17,  in  an  article 
entitled  "How  War  Came. '  Forrest  Davis 
and  Ernest  K.  Lindlcy — an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Pi-esident — make  the  fol- 
lowing significant  revelation: 

When  they — 

Prcoident  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill — 

met  in  a  Newfoundland  bight  for  tiie  Atlantic 
conference.  Churchill  wished  to  meet  the 
issue  head-ou.  He  asked  the  President — as 
the  Britiih,  Australians,  and  Dutch  repeatedly 
had  besought  this  Government  "oefore — to 
Join  in  an  ultimatlve  declaration  to  Japan. 

Now.  an  ultimatum  is  a  demand  ac- 
companied by  a  threat.  It  sets  up  a 
dilemma:  "Dc  so  and  so — or  else."  In 
this  case  the  punitive  alternative  to  be 
offered  to  Japan  was  to  consist,  ai  we 
shall  see,  of  an  economic  blockade — in 
other  words,  sanctions — an  admitted 
provocation  to  war. 

But  of  what  demand  was  the  ultima- 
tum itself — the  first  horn  of  tlie  dilemma 
to  be  offered  to  Japan — to  consist?  And 
what  evidence  do  we  have  that  President 
Roosevelt  actuully  accepted  Mi'.  Church- 
ills  Atlantic  conference  request  that 
such  an  ultimatum  be  sent? 

There  seems  to  be  excellert  evidence 
that  such  an  ultimatum  wa^  sent  oy 
President  Roo.scvelt.  No  less  an  apolo- 
gist for  the  administration's  foreign  pol- 
icy than  Mr.  Henry  Luce,  editor  of  Time. 
Life,  and  Fortune,  has  admitted  both 
that  President  Roosevelt  served  such  :tn 
ultimatum  on  Japan,  and  that  it  was  the 
sending  of  this  ultimatum  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  Mr. 
Luce  alleges  that  the  ultimatum  was 
sent  out  of  America's  love  for  China,  but 
inasmuch  as  it  was  sent  at  Mr.  Church- 
ill's instigation  at  a  time  when  Britain 
desperately  needed  an  ally  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  the  Orient  and  not  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Sino-Japane.se  war,  dur- 
ing which  indeed  we  continually  sent  to 
Japan  both  oil  and  scrap  iron,  may  not 
the  American  public  wonder  whether 
it  was  the  interests  of  the  British  Em- 
pire in  the  Orient  which  were  primarily 
at  stake?  Here  is  Mr.  Luce's  historic 
admission,  as  found  in  Life  magazine  for 
July  20,  1942,  page  30: 

The  Chinese,  for  whom  the  United  StatM 
had  delivered  the  ultimatum  that  brought  on 
Pearl  Harbor — 

Expected  large  lend-lease  shipments, 
and  so  forth. 

Just  what  was  the  wording  of  the  ul- 
timatum, then,  since  its  existence  is  ad- 
mitted? 

A  perusal  of  the  Department  of  State 
bulletins  covering  the  period  from  the 
Atlantic  Conference  of  August  12,  1941, 
to  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  December 
7,  1941,  discloses  only  a  single  item  re- 
lating to  Japan— a  brief  mention  of  repa- 
triation of  American  and  Japanese  na- 
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tionals   in  the  bulletin  of    Octob^ 
1941.     pape    276 — though    this    w 
journal  of  the  State  Department  was 
plete    with   even   trivialities    res. 
other  countries  during  this  period 
indicating    that    the    American    pe 
were  not  being  fully  informed  as  to 
negotiations  with  Jaf)"     0'~. 
15.  1941.  a  week  after  P-  i. :  :  i^   jor 
ident  Roosevelt  released  a  message 
Congress  purp)ortinB  to  cover  the 
ations  with  Japan. 

While  candid  admission  that  anj 
the  communications  sent  Japan 
tuted  an   ultimatum   is   not   made, 
requirement  made  on  September  3. 
that  Japan  accept  the  principle  of  ■ 
disturbance  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
cific"  as  detailed  in  the  Departmen 
State  Bulletin  of  December  20.  1941.  . 
538.  apparently  constituted  the  gis 
thp  Roosevelt  administration's 

This  requirement  was  the  equiva 
to  asking  w^apan  to  guarantee  the  in , 
lateness   of   the   white   empires   in 
Orient,  of  which  the  British  Empire 
prised  approximately  90  percent  in 
area  and  population.      The 
people  would   have  been   gratified 
President    Roosevelt    demanded 
ance  that  Japan  respect  tlie  tern 
integrity  of   the  Philippines,   to   w 
we  had  agreed  to  grant  independence 
1946.  but  the  American  public  may 
wonder  where  Presiden.   Roosevelt 
the  authority  to  conduct  our  foreign 
fairs  'as  if  Congress  did   not   »x:- 
to  quote  one  of  my  colleagues-  ,:, 
commit   American   lives,   fortunes, 
prestige  to  seciTing  a  guaranty  for  B 
ish  and  Dutch  imperial  interests  in 
Orient— irrespective    of    the    merits 
those  interests. 

Later,  more  specific  guaranties 
demanded  of  Japan  as  to  Chir. 
China,  and  so  forth. 

Concurrently.    Japan    was    pres 
with   the   other   horn   of   the 
hatched    at    the    Atlantic 
namely,  economic  sanctions  of  ever 
creasing  severity. 

What  is  the  evidence  that  th-  R 
velt  administration,  which   had  fr 
Japanese  assets  in  this  country  as 
as  July  25.  1941.  rapidly  accelerated 
economic    strangulation   of  Japan 
lowing  the  Atlantic  conference-? 

To  secure  an  accurate  statistical 
swer,  I  applied  to  both  the  Departmen 
State  and  the  Department  of  Comme 
asking  for  month-by-month  figures 
American  exports  to  Japan  in  1941. 
my  surprise.  I  received  from  both 
partments  an  identical  response: 
cause  of  a  special  Executive  order, 
tistics  on  trade  with  Japan  bog., 
with  April  1941  are  not  being  given 

Inasmuch  as  the  Japanese 
know  what  they  received  in  the  wa 
goods  from  the  United  States  thr 
1941.    it    becomes    proper    to    inqu 
"From  whom  are  these  statistics  be 
concealed?" 

As  a  Member  of  Concress.  I  was, 
course,  able  to  exercise  my  congres 
prerogative  of  securing  this  data 
.".     .'rinistrative  department.    Beca 
o:  .-.  -  ^..egedly  confidential  nature,  I 
not,  however,  reveal  it  at  this  time. 
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However,  a  perusal  of  other  sources 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  ex- 
tent to  w-hich  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion invoked  economic  sanctions  against 
Japan  in  the  months  between  the  Atlan- 
tic Conference  and  the  attack  upon  Pearl 
Harbor.  For  instance,  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  17. 1941,  page  7,  we  read: 

Vice  President  Wallace,  the  chairman — 

Of  the  Economic  Defense  Board — 
today  conflrmed  reports  that  tills  group  was 
already    working    on    projects    for    exerting 
trade  pressure  on  Japan. 

In  other  words,  in  less  than  a  week 
after  the  Atlantic  Conference  the  ma- 
chinery of  economic  sanctions  was  get- 
ting under  way. 

Six  weeks  later  the  economic  strin- 
gency in  Japan  had  become  acute,  as  we 
read  in  the  New  York  Times  of  October 
24.  1941,  page  36: 

Japan's  raw-material  shortage  has  been 
sharply  aggravated  and  her  industrial  activ- 
ity seriously  disrupted  by  the  cessation  of  her 
trade  with  important  foreign  countries,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  reported  tcday. 

Ship  movements  and  trade  between  Jtipan 
and  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire, 
and  the  Netherlands  Indies,  it  is  pointed  out, 
have  become  virtually  nonexistent. 

By  December  2,  1941—5  days  before 
Pearl  Harbor — we  road  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  that  date,  page  6: 

Japan  has  been  cut  off  from  about  75  per- 
cent of  her  normal  imports  as  a  result  of  the 
Allied  blockade,  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  reported  yesterday.  In  an 
analysis  entitled  'The  Effects  of  the  Allied 
Economic  Blockade  on  Japan."  the  Board 
asserted  that  despite  the  drastic  restrictions 
imposed  by  that  Government  to  stretch  out 
available  supplies,  the  blockade  may  ulti- 
mately prove  disastrous.     •     •     • 

•Premier  Hideki  Tojo  of  Japan  dispatched 
the  Kurusu  mission  to  Washington  because 
Japan  today  Is  on  the  verge  of  economic  col- 
lapse •  •  •.••  Contemporary  China,  fort- 
nightly digest  of  the  Chmebe  News  Service, 
Inc.,  stated  yesterday.  i    . 

A  week  before  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  I  asked  a  prominent  non-Jap- 
anese oriental: 

Is  the  situation  in  the  Pacific  as  serious  as 
i-  appears? 

Yes—  j 

He  replied — 

It  is  serious.  Jr.pan  has  no  choice  but  to  go 
to  war  or  to  si'.hmit  to  economic  slavery  for 
the  rest  of  her  existence. 

The  question  remains.  Did  President 
Roosevelt  realize  that  'economic  sanc- 
tions mean  war"  at  the  time  he  appears 
to  have  adopted  Mr.  Churchill's  sugges- 
tion to  impose  them  as  the  punitive 
alternative  for  his  ultimatum  to  Japan? 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  he  could  have 
failed  to  realize  this,  inasmuch  as  he 
himself  had  m.ade  the  following  state- 
ment to  the  Volunteer  Participation 
Committee  on  July  24,  1941,  as  reported 
in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  of 
July  26.  1941.  page  72.  and  also  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  February  7, 
19!  J    page  26: 

Nu.v,  if  we  cut  the  ell  off,  they — 

The  Japanese — 

probably  would  have  gone  to  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  a  year  ago,  and  you  would  have  had 
wur. 


Whereupon,  immediately  after  the  At- 
lantic conference  of  2  weeks  later,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  proceeded  to  invoke  these 
self-acknowledged  war-producing  sanc- 
tions. 

Was  it  not  strange  that  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
who,  by  refusing  for  years  to  enforce  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  1936  to  prevent  ship- 
ments of  war  supplies  to  Japan  despite 
popular  demand,  had  largely  contributed 
to  supplying  that  nation  with  the  raw 
materials  for  the  armament  now  being 
used  against  our  own  troops,  after  the 
Atlantic  conference  when  an  incident 
with  Japan  seems  to  have  been  desired, 
suddenly  changed  his  policy  and  not  only 
ctit  off  war  supplies  but  virtually  every- 
thing required  by  the  civilian  population 
of  Japan  as  well? 

As  a  member  of  the  President's  own 
party.  Congressman  Hatton  W.  Sumners, 
of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  remarked  in  a  letter  to 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  publi.shed  in 
that  periodical  on  April  4.  1942.  page  26: 

We  have  been  a  very  foolish  people,  which 
has  made  it  possible  for  •  •  •  politicians 
to  get  away  with  murder.  This  blaming  the 
Pearl  Harbor  tragedy  on  the  treachery  of  the 
Japs  Ls  like  the  fellow  who  had  been  tickling 
the  hind  leg  of  a  mule  trying  to  explain  his 
bunged-up  condition  by  blaming  the  mule 
for  having  violated  his  confidence. 

Astounding  as  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack 
was  to  the  American  public  as  a  whole,  if 
it  was  anticipated  by  the  administration 
why  did  the  President  permit  our  forces 
at  Pearl  Harbor  to  be  taken  by  surprise? 
Even  if  a  Japanese  attack  was  desired, 
certainly  no  one  desired  a  successful 
attack. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  every- 
thing possible  was  done  to  warn  cur 
forces  at  Pearl  Harbor  of  the  extreme 
likelihood  of  attack.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Roberts  commission  on  the 
facts  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  Admiral  Kimmel  and  Lieutenant 
General  Short,  who  were  in  charge  of 
the  Hawaiian  area,  were  sent  repeated 
warnings  by  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments. 

Thus  we  read  in  the  text  of  the  Rob- 
erts report,  as  given  in  Senate  Document 
No.  159.  pages  6-9,  and  also  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  25,  1942,  page  30, 
that— 

On  October  16.  1941,  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, Hawaiian  department,  and  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  fleet  were  advised  by 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  of  •  •  • 
the  possibility  of  an  attack  by  Japan. 

Another  warning  was  sent  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1941. 
The  Roberts  report  continues: 

On  November  27,  1941,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  informed  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, Hawaiian  department,  that  •  •  • 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  Japan  were  mo- 
mentarily possible.  •  •  •  On  the  same 
day — 

November  27,  1941— 

the  Chief  oi  Naval  Operations  sent  a  messnge 
to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Paciric 
Fi-et,  which  stated  In  substance  that  the  dis- 
patch was  to  be  considered  a  war  warn- 
ing •  •  •  that  Japan  was  expected  to 
ntiake  an  aggressive  move  lu  the  next  few 
days. 
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Additional  warnings  were  sent  Novem- 
ber 28,  November  29,  November  30,  De- 
cember 1,  December  3,  December  4,  De- 
cember 6.  and  December  7— the  last  one 
arriving  in  Hawaii  after  the  Japanese 
onslaught  had  begun. 

Thus,  we  see  that  for  2  weeks  prior  to 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  almost  daily 
warnings  had  been  sent,  not  to  mention 
less  frequent  precautionary  dispatches 
earlier.  What  more  could  have  been 
done  in  the  way  of  warnings  is  hard 
to  see.  Indeed,  do  not  the  frequency, 
urgency,  the  very  wording  of  these  warn- 
ings, indicate  in  themselves  that  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  came  as  no  surprise 
whatever  to  the  President? 

Why,  then,  were  our  forces  taken  un- 
awares December  7,  1941?  Apparently 
simply  because  a  deep-rooted  and  tradi- 
tional sense  of  overconfidence  insulated 
our  Pacific  commanders  from  taking 
the.'=;e  warnings  seriously. 

Has  Prime  Minister  Churchill  ever  ad- 
mitted attempting  to  get  the  United 
States  into  this  war? 

Yes;  quite  frankly — after  we  were  in. 
Why  was  it  that  previously  he  said  he 
wanted  only  the  "tools"?  In  February 
1942,  in  a  speech  delivered  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  an  effort  to  save 
his  administration  at  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  Singapore,  this  boast  was  wrung  from 
him — as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  16,  1942,  page  6: 

When  I  survey  and  compute  the  power  of 
the  United  States  and  its  vast  resources  and 
feel  that  they  are  now  In  it  with  us.  with 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  all 
together,  however  long  It  lasts,  till  death  or 
victory.  I  cannot  believe  that  there  Is  any 
other  fact  in  the  whole  world  which  can  com- 
pare with  that.  This  is  what  I  have  dreamed 
of,  aimed  at.  and  wo.ked  for,  and  now  It  has 
come  to  pass. 

A  blunt  acknowledgment,  surely. 

Has  either  Mr.  Churchill  or  Mr.  Roose- 
velt ever  acknowledged  that  the  Atlantic 
conference  was  the  specific  occasion  of 
their  efforts  to  get  the  United  States  into 
the  war  by  embroiling  us  with  Japan? 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  else  tne  fol- 
lowing admission  from  Mr.  Churchill's 
speech  in  Parliament.  January  28.  1942 — 
as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
that  date,  page  10 — can  be  called: 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  at 
almost  all  costs  to  avoid  embroilment  with 
Japan  until  we  were  sure  that  the  United 
States  would  also  be  engaged.     •     •     • 

On  the  other  hand,  the  probability  since 
the  Atlantic  conference,  at  which  I  discussed 
these  matters  with  President  Roosevelt,  that 
the  United  States,  even  if  not  herself  at- 
tacked, would  come  into  the  war  In  the  Far 
East  and  thus  make  the  final  victory  assured, 
seemed  to  allay  soma  of  these  anxieties,  and 
that  expectation  has  not  been  falsified  by  the 
events. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  not 
only  did  President  Roosevelt  accede  to 
Churchill's  pressure  to  send  an  ultima- 
tum to,  and  impose  sanctions  upon, 
Japan  but  made  a  blanket  commitment 
to  bring  America  Into  the  war  even  if 
Japan  did  not  attack. 

A  very  curious  piece  of  evidence  ap- 
peared in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
October  10.  1942.  page  9.  in  an  article  by 


Lt.  Clarence  E.  Dickinson,  United  States 
Navy,  entitled  "I  Fly  For  Vengeance." 
Lieutenant  Dickinson  relates: 

On  this  cruise  we  had  sailed  from  Pearl 
Harbor  on  November  28 — 

1941— 

under  absolute  war  orders.  Vice  Admiral 
Wm.  F.  Halsey,  Jr.,  the  commander  of  the 
aircraft  battle  force,  had  given  Instructions 
that  the  secrecy  of  our  mission  was  to  be 
protected  at  all  costs.  We  were  to  shoot 
down  anything  we  saw  in  the  sky  and  to 
bomb  anything  we  saw  on  the  sea.  In  that 
way,  there  could  be  no  leak  to  the  Japs. 

Could  such  orders  have  been  issued  by 
Vice  Admiral  Halsey  except  by  specific 
direction  from  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
namely,  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

In  other  words,  if  Lieutenant  Dickin- 
son's account  is  true,  did  not  the  Presi- 
dent at  least  9  days  before  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  without  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  authorize  an  identical 
attack  upon  the  Japanese — also  without 
a  declaration  of  war? 

Today  approximately  1,000,000  Ameri- 
can boys  are  fighting  from  three  to 
eight  thousand  miles  away  from  home. 
The  American  people  are  willing  to 
struggle  for  the  "four  freedoms"  but  we 
realize  that  we  must  retain  them  at  home 
if  we  are  going  to  give  them  to  others. 
Exercising  our  traditional  right  of  free 
speech  and  free  inquiry,  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  ask  and  to  seek  answers  to 
all  questions  as  they  arise. 

When  are  we  going  to  get  the  full  story 
of  what  happened  at  the  Atlantic  con- 
ference? We  asked  for  it  then  and  ask 
for  it  now. 

When  President  Roosevelt  had  so  per- 
sistently refused  to  enforce  the  Neutrality 
Act  against  Japan  when  public  opinion 
definitely  demanded  it,  why  did  he  so 
suddenly  change  his  policy  at  the  Atlan- 
tic conference? 

A  year  ago,  one  of  my  congressional 
colleagues,  having  observed  for  months 
the  adroitness  with  which  President 
Roosevelt  had  brought  us  ever  closer  to 
the  brink  of  war  in  the  Atlantic  only  to 
be  continually  frustrated  in  the  final 
step  by  a  reluctant  Congress,  seeing  fate 
present  the  President  on  December  7, 
1941,  with  a  magnificent  moral  categori- 
cal, right  out  of  the  blue — a  casus  belli 
beyond  all  criticism — exclaimed  in  de- 
spair: "What  luck  that  man  has!" 

But  was  it  luck? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  oi    i.Li  ivL-oENT.^TIVES 

Wcd7ie!=!da!i.  December  16, 1942 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 


include  the  foUov.'ing  address  by  Lt.  CoL 
Paul  H.  McMurray  before  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  at  the  Harrington  Hotel  in 
Washington.  D.  C,  on  Thursday,  October 
22,  1942. 
The  address  follows: 

Mr.  President,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It 
Is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  given  thia 
honor.     •     •     • 

Economic  warfare  is  one  of  the  greatest 
weapons  that  can  be  used  In  modern 
war.     •     •     • 

It  Ls  believed  that  a  brief  statement  con- 
cerning the  background  of  the  requisitioning 
process  from  a  historical  standpoint,  and  up 
to  the  present  time,  Is  In  order.  It  could  be 
said  historically  that  requisitioning  goes  back 
at  least  to  the  time  when  Joseph  was  desig- 
nated by  the  King  of  Egjpt  as  the  grain  ad- 
ministrator for  the  purpose  of  taking  one- 
fifth  of  the  grain  or  corn  and  putting  it  in  a 
stock  pile  for  future  years  when  famine  was 
expected  to  come. 

In  the  Civil  War  a  great  deal  of  property 
was  taken  without  the  formality  of  any 
requisitioning  process.  After  the  Civil  War, 
Congress  recognized  that  and  passed  a  law 
which  provided  that  those  persons  who  felt 
they  had  claims  for  property  taken  in  this 
manner  could  present  them  within  2  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war  to  the  Court  of 
Clainxs. 

Then  coming  to  the  First  World  War.  you 
will,  no  doubt,  recall  that  there  were  acts 
somewhat  similar  In  nature  to  those  which 
now  apply  to  our  work.  Congress  enacted 
the  Lever  Act,  which  provided  for  the  taking 
of  food  and  fuel  and  they  also  passed  the 
Emergency  Shipping  Act  which  authorized 
the  requisitioning  of  ships  and  materials  and 
plants,  or  the  output  of  plants.  And  then, 
at  the  close  of  the  World  War,  there  was 
enacted  the  over-all  statute,  known  as  the 
Dent  Act.  which  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  settle  many  claims  arising  out  of  the 
war. 

On  July  2.  1940.  the  Export  Control  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Congress,  setting  up  the  au- 
thority and  authorizing  the  procedure  for 
denying  the  export  of  articles  and  materials 
deemed  necessary  In  the  defense  effort.  And, 
as  you  will  recall,  the  President  Issued  an 
order  to  the  effect  that  this  function  was  a 
military  function  and.  at  that  time,  appoint- 
ed Lt.  Col.  Russell  L.  Maxwell  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Export  Control.  As  we  know, 
he  is  now  in  Egypt  as  a  major  general  in 
charge  of  all  troops  In  Northern  Africa.  Ha 
was  responsible  only  to  the  President  with- 
out any  restriction  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment or  Army  leaders  in  the  conduct  of  his 
office. 

Requisitioning  personal  property  during 
the  present  emergency  is  based  on  two 
primary  statutes,  the  first  enacted  October 
10.  1940.  which  provided  that  the  President 
after  determining  that  certain  articles  or  ma- 
terials were  needed  in  tlie  defense  effort — • 
that  being  before  we  entered  the  war — could 
requisition  such  articles  or  materials.  It  was 
specifically  pointed  cut  that  the  property 
taken  should  be  '.hat  which  had  been 
"ordered,  manufactured,  procured,  or  pos- 
sessed" for  export  purposes.  So,  It  was.  to 
.«ome  extent,  a  restricted  field.  Of  course, 
it  is  related  to  the  broad  power  of  eminent 
domain  and  the  condemnation  of  real  estate, 
but  It  was  restricted  to  personal  property. 
So,  In  the  ret.  the  only  property  which  was 
taken  had  to  be  originally  Intended  for  ex- 
port. 

Then  the  act  of  October  16.  1941.  broad- 
ened the  requisitioning  authority  and  per- 
mitted us  to  take  any  personal  property,  if 
It  could  be  held  to  be  needed  In  the  defen.^e 
effort.  There  were  certain  limited  excep- 
tions, such  as  taking  of  firearms  from  Indi- 
viduals.   There  was  some  talk  at  that  lime 
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that  ycru  could  bf  stopped  while  eolr, .'  ^i-  - 
tht  street  and  have  your  automobile   i«k<;1u 
by  the  Government.     Such  action  never  mi. 
teriallzed,  and  In  our  work  we  have  used  t4e 
new  act  on  only  one  occasion.     •     •     • 

Of  course,  there  are  many  problems  th^t 
arise  in  requisitioning  property,  particular 
when  we  are  dealing  with  foreign  goveri, 
ments  and  the  property  which  w^ts  requls  - 
tloned  was  owned  by  the  government  or 
someone  who  is  a  national  of  a  Eu: 
country.  The  difflcoities  of  comm';;.  ..»■ 
back  and  forth  can  well  be  understood  whAi 
you  realize  that  some  of  those  countries  a  e 
occupied  by  Germany  and  have  b^en  so  cccii 
pled  for  a  long  time.  Sometimes  they  we  e 
first  occupied  by  Russia,  with  all  proper  ,y 
nationalized  by  that  country,  and  the  i 
later,  occupied  by  Germany  and  all  prtper  y 
seized.     •     •     • 

Our  special  board  Is  known  as  the  Coit- 
pensatlon  Board   and   when   claims   are   fil'd 
petitioners  go  before  the  board  for  hr---: 
when  hearings  are  deemed  advisable      M  . 
cases  can    be   settled   without    hearing   as 
result  of  negotiations  be'weeh  our  attorneys 
and  the  petitlone:  -      I        .     e  is  a  rep:-.-,* 
ative  In  this  cout.'-y,  er;.,;  a  law  firm  ,r  ir. 
attorney-in-fact,    we    deal    with    them    and 
there  may  be  a  stipulation  entered  into  b» 
tween  Government  counsel  and  the  claimar  t 
with  the  understanding  that  the  stipulu' 
Is  subject  to  flnal  approval.    In  the  majcrif. 
ca~-  -     .1:1  :  •*>>  have  had  hundreds  of  therr. — 
se:..  :r.\'i.:    x-.ds    been    accomplished    in    that 
manner,    with    the    result    that    when    pre- 
sented to  the  Compensation  Board   there   is 
no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  final  apprr  val 
of   i-     iitrd      The  few  cafes  In  which  there 
ha.f  .T-e.   .  a  contest  have  resulted  from  sorie 
miscunception  of  the  law  or  regulations,    jr 
are  due   to  the   unusually  high  price  whii  h 
the  petitioner  paid  for  the  properly.     Dur.ng 
the     hearings     the     attorneys     represeniuig 
these    firms    are    given    full    opportunity     \o 
present  their  side  of  the  case. 

With  respect  to  the  articles  and  commod- 
ities tak-;.  I  have  a  list  here  of  some  t^  o 
hundred  r  involves  almost  every  kind  of 
material,  steel,  copper,  steel  plates,  aiseuic. 
quinine — believe  It  or  not — airplanes,  di  e 
bombers,  machine  tcols.  iridium,  coconut 
oil.  rubber,  tinplate.  wool,  leather,  ccpr*. 
food  products,  trucks,  concrete  reinfcrcli.g 
bars.  zinc,  antimony,  alcohol,  toluol,  aid 
so  forth — so  many  that  I  cannot  cover  tlie 
entire  list.  I  mention  this  because  It  brliii;.s 
into  consideration  the  question  of  evaluatu  g 
the  material.  For  this,  a  large  variety  or 
expert  witnesses  Is  necessary.     •      •      • 

When  the  case  comes  up.  a  determination 
of  fair  market  value  has  to  be  made  ar.d  tie 
Interest,  if  any.  that  may  be  allowed  for  dels  y 
in  payment,  and  who  shaJl  be  paid  interest, 
and  for  what  periods.  If  a  country  is  ccr-.  - 
pied  by  the  Axis  Powers  and  it  is  impossible  1  . 
get  In  touch  with  the  owner,  we  are  pav 
the  award  of  what  we  think  is  a  pri ;  . 
a.niount  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  Unittd 
StAt*-s  to  hold  on  depcsit.  merely  as  tl  e 
■'.  r.  until  such  time  as  the  owner  n..  . 
-;  ;-' .^'  and  submit  proper  proof  of  ownershii*. 
Some  agencies  pay  Interest  In  this  type  (f 
case,  to  the  date  payment  is  made  into  tl:e 
Treasury.  Others  do  not  allow  any  interej  t 
as  compensation  for  delay  in  payment 

Of  course,  we  have  worked  out  these  thin:  3 
after  much  study  and  research,  and  f ollowe  1 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  In  the  dete.r,  - 
nation  of  fair  and  just  compensation. 
view  of  these  differences  concerning  some  (1 
the  Incidental  qui^stlons  like  interest  aril 
the  effective  date  of  the  interest  or  -.v  - 
any  interest  at  all  should  be  allowel  vi. 
the  assets  of  the  particular  country  r.re  { 
zan.  I  think  there  would  be  a  great  Qe.d  l 
someone  to  start  a  general  survey  and  a 
tempt  to  achieve  s<  rur>  uniformity  on  ...t 
points.  Seme  of  :i.r-  a^-encies  which  n,. 
be€n  given  the  privilege  of  setting  up  it 
©wn  requisitioning  authority,  and  have  ; 


up  an  agency  cl  that  kind.  :tlll  ask  us  from 
time  to  time,  pursuant  to  the  Executive  order 
which  makes  such  a  course  possible,  to 
requisition  and  handle  caser  for  them.  Of 
course,  we  were  not  in  a  position,  when  t^^e 
question  originally  came  up.  to  argue  too 
strongly  that  one  agency  should  be  respon- 
sible for  all  requisitioning  of  personal  prop- 
erty by  the  Government.  Someone  wouii 
Immediately  say  we  had  an  ax  to  grind,  be- 
cause we  are  all  pioneers  in  this  field.  Per- 
sonally. I  am  not  concerned  as  to  what  group 
is  given  the  responsibility,  but  it  has  not 
worked  cut  as  it  should  under  the  current 
arrangement. 

One  little  Incident  will  explain  what  I 
have  m  mind.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture took  the  position  that  they  would  be 
unwilling  for  any  other  agency  to  determine 
the  value  of  food  products.  That  sounds 
logical:  but  w>^en  you  analyze  It  and  realize 
that  cur  Board  has  handled  cases  of  that 
kind  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  the 
question  raised  does  not  loom  so  Important 
as  one  might  think.  We  do  not  determine 
the  market  value  of  any  product  without  the 
benefit  of  exp)ert  testimony,  which  Includes 
reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
based  upon  actual  sales,  and  the  Office  of 
"rice  Administration.  Furthermore,  we  con- 
tact the  Government  agency  on  whose  re- 
quest the  property  was  requisitioned  and 
which  will  ultimately  pay  the  awari.  It  is 
thus  obvious  that  we  would  in  such  a  case 
always  seek  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
views  In  the  matter.  In  fact,  they  could 
have  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  experts  whose 
testimony  is  utilized  by  the  Compensation 
Board 

I  would  Ilk.  to  say  that  the  attorneys  who 
have  worked  on  these  cases  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  research.  We  always  follow  the  rule 
when  a  new  attorney  comes  to  the  Office, 
regardless  of  his  background  and  experience, 
to  put  him  through  a  period  of  training  and 
research,  even  though  it  may  cover  the  same 
ground  that  we  have  previously  covered. 
General  Bricker,  our  chairman.  Colonel 
Trammell,  and  Judge  Hamel,  msmbers  of 
our  Board,  feel  that  we  should  be  familiar 
with  all  types  of  cases  and  all  court  decisions 
and  pertinent  legal  lullngs.  and  as  a  restilt 
a  great  deal  of  research  has  been  done,  and 
we  feel  that  inscfar  as  it  Is  possible  from 
reviewing  court  decisions  we  have  the  answer 
to  what  constitutes  fair  and  Just  compen- 
sation. 

The  act  of  October  10,  1940,  states  that  fair 
and  Just  compensation  shall  be  confined  to 
the  fair  market  value  at  the  time  of  taking, 
and  It  adds  the  statement  "without  any  al- 
lowance for  prospective  profits,  punitive  or 
other  damages.  "  Now,  the  act  of  October  16, 
1941,  contains  a  similar  statement  except  that 
I'   -..akes  no  reference  to  prospective  profits, 

;  ive  or  other  damages.     And  then,   we 

lidve  an  am.endment  to  the  requisitioning  act 
:  jund  In  the  Second  War  Powers  Act  which 
says  that  fair  and  just  compensation  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
.■:10ns  of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. Now,  I  am  not  posing  as  an  authority 
or  a  Judge  In  this  matter,  but  my  feeling  has 
always  been  that  placing  in  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  1940,  words  to  the  effect  that  fair  and 
just  compensation  "shall  not  include  any- 
thing for  prospective  profits,  punitive  or 
other  damages,"  Is  mere  surplusage  and  abso- 
'uteiy  unnecessary  because,  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  held  that  the  yardstick  for  measur- 
ing fair  and  Just  compensation  Is  fair  market 
value  at  the  time  of  taking.  Yet  there  has 
been  quite  a  good  deal  of  discussion  among 
lawyers,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  later  act  of 
Oc*nber  16,  1941,  used  a  slightly  different 
phra.seolcgy.  And  then,  the  Second  War  Pow- 
ers .\ct  removed  all  descriptive  or  limiting 
p:.r;i5eology.  In  practical  application  the 
result  In  handling  claims  for  just  compensa- 
:.on  insofar  as  we  are  concerned  will  be  the 


.■^ame.  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  attempt- 
ing to  change  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  ex- 
perience. This  is  just  one  of  the  legal  prob- 
lems Involved  In  our  work. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now,  as  to  the  domestic  and  export  market, 
of  course,  you  all  know  about  the  courts 
decision  In  the  New  River  Collieries  case,  and 
I  am  not  going  into  that  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, but  we  feel  that  the  decision  carr'  s 
with  It  a  very  strong  Implication  that  where 
there  are  two  markets,  a  domestic  and  an 
expert  market,  the  owner  of  the  property 
which  we  take  is  entitled  to  compensation  on 
the  basis  of  the  higher  market  at  the  time 
and  place  of  taking. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  control,  we  knoT 
the  export  market  is  controlled  but  when  you 
get  into  that  question  you  must  realize  also 
that  the  domestic  market  Is  ccmtroUed.  We 
feel  that  since  In  many  cases  these  owners 
are  unable  to  get  all  of  the  money  they  put 
Into  the  property  they  should  he  allowed  the 
higher  value  and  the  courts  amply  jiistify  our 
position.  A  situation  sometimes  arises  where 
It  can  be  shown,  to  the  surprise  of  the  peti- 
tioner, that  certain  materials  like  Iron,  steel, 
and  copper  have  changed  hands  six,  eight,  or 
a  dozen  times  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  or 
weeks  from  the  time  the  hist  purchaser  buys 
it,  until  the  time  the  last  owner  was  caught 
with  it,  the  cost  price  actiialiy  Increases  ICO 
percent  or  more  during  this  relatively  brief 
period.  Of  course,  the  Government  does  not 
base  Its  action  on  cost.  Wc  are  concerned 
only  with  the  value  of  the  property  at  the 
time  of  taking.  The  petitioner  often  did 
not  know  how  many  other  people  were  In- 
volved in  the  case,  or  what  they  had  paid  for 
it.  We  have  to  run  down  those  matters  be- 
fore we  can  pay  or  settle  the  case,  so  we  can 
have  a  continuous  chain  of  title. 

And  then,  again,  a  celling  has  often  been 
placed  on  the  commodity  after  the  peti- 
tioner paid  for  it,  but  before  the  requisition 
was  served.  Of  course,  we.  having  no  dispo- 
sition to  question  the  constitutionality  of 
the  celling,  are  guided  by  It  as  a  maximtxm 
price  regulation  having  the  force  and  effect 
of  law. 

The  majority  of  our  early  cases  Involved 
machine  tools,  and  the  price  had  naturally 
gone  up,  since  they  were  originally  ordered 
in  1939  or  1940.  Accordingly  the  owners  were 
able  to  get  as  much  or  more  than  the  initial 
cost  price.  And  then,  to  mention  a  few  oth- 
ers, there  were  18  Douglas  bombers  that  we 
took  from  a  South  American  country.  110 
airplanes  taken  from  a  European  country, 
and  16  dive  bombers  which  we  took  from  a 
country  In  the  south  Pacific.  If  we  had  not 
taken  them,  they  would  no  doubt  be  in 
enemy  hands  before  this  time. 

(At  this  point  there  were  a  few  remarks 
off  the  record,  which  were  not  recorded.) 

Since  we  are  usiially  dealing  with  some 
Eiu-opean  or  South  American  country  in 
requisitioning  property,  we  maintain  very 
close  liaison  with  the  State  Department  and 
have  their  approval  or  concurrence  before  a 
requisition  is  served. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Careful  attention  must  be  accorded  de- 
crees which  have  been  Issued  by  the  govern- 
ments In  exile  concerning  property  of  their 
nationals.  In  one  ca^e,  which  obviously 
should  be  off  the  record,  invotvlng  the  gov- 
ernment of  another  country,  their  represent- 
atives here  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
do  in  preparing  and  presenting  their  claim. 
The  award  finally  totaled  approximately 
$1,000,000.  Before  they  presented  their 
claim  they  went  to  a  lawyer,  who  stated  that 
his  fee  would  be  from  $100,000  to  $200,OCO. 
and  were  greatly  aglteted  because  they  had 
promised  the  home  government  that  they 
would  get  as  much  money  as  the  property 
had  cost.    We  advised   them   that  employ- 
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ment  of  legal  counsel  was  unnecessary,  and 
gave  them  every  possible  assistance  In  accu- 
mulating evidence  to  prove  their  claim. 
You  might  bear  that  In  mind.  If  you  have 
occasion  to  handle  some  of  these  claims,  and 
be  reasonable  In  your  charges, 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  would  like  to  say  in  conclusion  that 
requisitioning  Is  a  growing  field  of  adminis- 
trative law  and  I  think  there  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  great  accomplishment  toward  uni- 
formity and  consolidation  In  this  field.  As 
I  said.  I  think  a  division  of  the  requisitioning 
authority  was  wholly  unwarranted  and  un- 
Justiled.  but  I  am  just  speaking  from  my 
own  experience.  If  I  had  time.  I  think  I 
might  write  a  convincing  article  on  the  need 
for  a  consolidation  of  all  requisitioning 
activities  with  one  centralized  control.  I 
firmly  believe  this  Is  a  subject  which  needs 
to  be  given  thoughtful  consideration  by 
those  top-ranking  executives  of  our  Govern- 
ment who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  making  decisions  which  so  vitally  affect  the 
general  war  effort. 


Post-War    [volatioiii^U 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  CH.4RLES  A.  PLUMLEY 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16,  1942 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  in  full 
the  oft-quoted  statement  of  the  Honor- 
able W.  Arthur  Simpson,  old-age  assist- 
ance commissioner  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, given  to  the  press  on  December  7, 
upon  his  return  from  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  Simpson's  statement  follows: 

Those  who  believe  that  the  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  program  which  wrecked  the  League  of 
Nations  and,  consequently,  brought  on  .he 
S?cond  World  War.  has  no  counterpart  In 
this  struggle  have  not  read  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une and  other  isolationist  papers  of  the  Mid- 
west. While  they  and  their  followers  are 
not  opposing  the  war  effort,  the  moral  effect 
of  what  they  are  doing  Is  very  Insidious. 
Nationalism  as  opposed  to  mtei  nationalism 
will  be  the  great  post-war  battle,  and  unless 
there  Is  an  awakening  to  the  great  issues  in- 
volved, we  are  apt  to  find  many  Isolationists 
firmly  entrenched  In  power,  particularly  in 
the  United  States  Senate  where  they  can 
sabotage  the  peace  efforts  and  plans  as  ef- 
fectively as  they  were  sabotaged  nearly  25 
years  ago  A  wing  of  the  Republican  Party 
believes  the  results  of  the  recent  election  in- 
dicates a  return  to  "old  days"  and  the  sub- 
sequent wrecking  of  the  social  reforms 
achieved  during  the  past  decade.  They  are 
particularly  bitter  against  Wendell  Willkle, 
There  very  properly  Is  dissatisfaction  wltn 
bureaucracy,  waste,  and  Inefficiency,  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  nonessentials  and 
the  extreme  favoritism  shown  to  organized 
labor.  The  l.'solatlonlsts  would  take  ..dvan- 
tage  of  this  situation  to  purge  the  Republi- 
can Party  of  its  liberal,  forward -l(X)kin:;  lead- 
ers In  an  attempt  to  t'lrn  back  the  clock  and 
obtain  power  to  force  a  nationalistic  pol):y 
on  the  United  States.  This  ostrich-in-the- 
sand  attitude  Is  fraught  with  tremendous 
danger  and  has  been  coupled  with  certain 
appeals  to  class  prejudice  which  have  clouded 
the  main  issues. 

We  shall  witness  a  tremendous  and  per- 
haps a  terrible  struggle  which  will  transcend 


political  parties  and  must  be  faced  realisti- 
cally if  we  are  not  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
the  last  peace.  This  does  not  mean,  as  Mr. 
Wallace  and  other  new  dealers  apparently 
believe,  that  the  United  States  must  be  the 
universal  Santa  Claus  operating  and  financ- 
ing a  vast  Work  Projects  Administration  on 
a  world-wide  basis,  but  It  does  mean  that  we 
must  not  substitute  narrow  nationalism  for 
internationalism  if  we  are  to  win  the  peace 
and  sot  up  safeguards  sufficiently  strong  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  this  great  confilct. 


.Miiton  Andrew  Roinjue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  USHER  L  BURDICK 

Ur    NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16,  1942 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  outstanding  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  will  not  be  Members 
of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  is  Mil- 
ton Andrew  Romjue  of  the  First  District 
of  Missouri.  Mr.  Romjue  served  during 
the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  and  every  one 
since — a  period  of  24  years. 

Raised  on  a  farm  in  Missouri,  he 
studied  law  and  became  an  able  and  re- 
spected member  of  the  Missouri  bar. 
EXuring  his  service  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  he  never  gave  up  his  farming  in- 
terests, and  now  at  the  close  of  his  serv- 
ice he  returns  to  his  1,200-acre  farm  at 
Macon,  Mo. 

During  his  long  service  in  the  House  he 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle.  He  was  especially 
kind  to  newly  elected  Members  and 
would  go  out  of  his  way  to  advise  them. 
Political  lines  made  no  difference  to  him 
for  he  was  a  man  among  men.  He  sel- 
dom spoke  on  the  floor  but  when  he  did 
he  had  something  to  say  and  said  it.  He 
was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  statesman, 
and  personally  I  improved  my  mind 
much  by  my  intimate  association  with 
him.  He  idolized  his  family  and  he  once 
said  to  me  that  the  two  greatest  men  he 
ever  knew  were  hi.s  father  and  his  son. 
I  never  knew  either,  but  if  they  both 
measured  up  to  Milton  Andrew,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  estimate  he  now 
place.s  upon  them  is  not  overstated. 

In  the  la.st  hours  of  his  father's  life  he 
imparted  some  philosophy  to  Milton 
Andrew  which  is  as  fresh  in  his  memory 
as  though  given  but  yesterday.  He 
called  his  son  to  his  bedside  and  said, 
"Son.  I  want  to  leave  an  admonition  with 
you  that  I  am  certain  you  will  not  forget 
and  may  often  use.  Here  is  is:  Many 
times  in  your  life  you  will  see  a  condi- 
tion that  ought  to  be  remedied.  You 
are  not  satisfied  with  it.  There  are  only 
two  things  to  do  whenever  that  situation 
arises:  First,  make  use  of  your  knowl- 
edge and  judgment  and  determine  if  the 
matter  can  be  remedied;  secondly,  if  it 
can.  go  at  it  with  all  your  power  and 
remedy  it.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  it 
cannot  be  remedied,  dismiss  the  matter 
from  your  mind  and  do  not  worry  your 
life  away  on  something  you  cannot 
change. 


"Another  thing  I  want  you  to  remem- 
ber is  in  speaking  of  anyone,  say  some- 
thing good  about  him  or  don't  say  any- 
thing. Do  the  right  thing  as  you  see  it — 
be  just  in  all  things  as  your  heart  dic- 
tates, and  there  will  be  no  regrets  strewn 
along  your  pathway  of  life," 

How  well  Congressman  Romjue  fol- 
lowed that  advice  is  best  known  by  his 
neighbors  at  home  and  the  Members 
with  whom  he  served. 

During  the  last  campaign  he  was  con- 
fined to  the  hospital  from  the  effects  of 
an  automobile  accident  and  could  not 
campaign  a  single  day.  The  sentiment 
in  Missotu'i  during  the  last  election  was 
an ti -Democratic  as  exemplified  by  the 
present  administration,  and  Romjue,  like 
a  great  many  others,  was  defeated.  In 
defeat  Romjue  was  supreme.  He  had  no 
fault  to  find,  he  spoke  well  of  his  suc- 
cessor and  seemed  to  long  to  get  back  to 
his  farm  home  and  start  life  over  again. 
His  wife,  his  constant  companion,  seemed 
happy  in  the  thought  that  at  last  they 
could  go  home  and  really  enjoy  their  re- 
maining days  in  peace  and  quiet. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  lived  a  life 
where  there  are  no  regret.s — and  that  is 
what  Congressman  Romjue  has  done. 
During  my  8  years'  service  in  the  House, 
I  know  of  no  Member  who  will  be  more 
missed.  He  is  a  great  man.  a  good  man, 
he  has  helped  others  more  than  he  has 
helped  himself.  What  a  satisfaction  that 
must  be  to  one  who  is  fast  approaching 
three  score  years  and  ten. 

The  Romjue  family  have  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  building  of  this  great 
Nation.  From  the  day  Dr.  Romjue,  a 
physician  with  Lafayette's  troops,  landed 
on  our  shores  to  the  present  moment  the 
Romjue  family  have  made  their  mark  in 
the  United  States,  and  not  the  least  to 
make  this  contribution  has  been  Milton 
Andre"  l!r  mjue,  now  retiring  to  private 
life.  Wi.Li.  a  critical  body  like  the  House 
of  Representatives  admires  a  Member  as 
they  do  him,  nothing  more  need  be  said. 


Freezing   Farm   Prtce;^   and   Farmers  —  I  he 
Battle  and  It-v  Byproduct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  CHARLES  A  PLlMLtY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  , 
Wednesday.  December  16.  1942 

Mr.  PLUMILY  N:r.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  who  met  Mr.  H.  E.  Babcock.  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives,  when  he  was  last  in  Wash- 
ington, were  impressed  by  his  fairness, 
his  ability,  his  breadth  of  vision,  and  his 
understanding  of  a  situation  which  has 
confronted  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  agricultural  States  for  so  long. 

I  have  been  interested  to  read  an  ar- 
ticle he  wrote  for  the  Farm  Journal,  in 
which  he  says: 

As  president  of  the  National  Council  <  t 
Parmer  Cooperatives,  I  uhC.  a  ringside  seat  In 
Washington  during  the  prlce-ceiling  flfeht 
between    the    President    and    Congre**.     In 
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On  S?j.tember  3  I  was  o  le  of  the  fbur 
presidents  of  national  farm  orgamzati  3ns 
who  were  asked  to  call  on  the  Presid<  nt 
Just  why  we  were  extended  this  ccurtet  .  I 
have  never  been  quite  sure.  Certainly  we 
learned  nothing  during  the  visit  about  the 
President's  plans  for  fixing  farm  prices,  as 
he  said  he  hadn't  made  up  his  mind  h  m- 
self  Just  what  he  was  going  to  do.  nor  t  ow 
he  was  going  to  do  it.  It  ma'  be  signiflc  mt 
that  as  we  walked  out  of  his  office,  the  lapor 
leaders  Green  and  Murray  walked  in 

Then,  oi  Labor  Day.  the  President  mhde 
a  spcecii.  In  his  speech,  he  laid  the  blcme 
for  The  present-day  higher  costs  of  living 
principally  on  farmers.  He  did  this  so  un 
fa.rly  and  so  obvicusly  to  please  crganued 
labor  that  many  a  farmer  quit  his  fields  In 
disgust,  ana  many  a  farm  woman  with  a  sen 
in  service  or  a  prison  camp  cried  herse  ; 
sleep  that  night. 

Followed   a   "you  act  or   else"   message 
Congress — a  message  which  set  up  aii  artifltial 
inflation  crisis,  and  totally  Ignored  the  m  ich 
more  vital  problems  cf  th*"  labor  shortage  on 
farms  and  our  dwindling  food  productioi; 

Immediately.  I  called  thp  execu 
mltteemen  of  the  National  Council  •  xe- 
and  asked  the  members  whether  or  not  in 
their  opinion  we  should  ask  the  directors  and 
delegates  to  the  Council  from  all  over  the 
United  States  to  come  to  Washington  anc  be 
present  while  Congress  was  dealing  with  pr  ce- 
ceillng  legislation.  They  said  they  did  not 
see  how  wc  could  do  anything  else.  The 
meeting  was  called. 

THE  FORCES   GATHER 

Meanwhile,    the    two    other    big    nati 
farm  organizations — the  Grange  and  the  Firm 
Bureau— got  In  touch  with  their  directors 
over  the  country.     As  a  result,  by  Sept 
21    when  the  price-celling  bills  of  the 
.^nd    Stnate    were    ready    for    Introduct 
farmers  were  well  represented  in  Washing- 

Their    representatives    established    con 
with  Congressmen  from  rural  areas 
less  of  party  affiliations.     It  became  Imm^d 
ately  evident   that   the   legislation   as   tr. 
duced  in  O^rgress,  under  executive  direct 
was  designed  to  f'-eeze  fiirm  prices  at  ! 
too  low  to  permit  farmers  to  retain  the  fi 
la»X)r  necessary  for  maximum  productioi 

Amendments    were     therefore 
which  made  It  mandatory  for  the  Preslcl 
tfi  recognize  the  Incrers^d  cost  cf  fnrm  1 
In  setting  price  ceilings,  and  the  battle 
on. 

Curiously  enough.  It  was  the  byprcduci 
this  battle,  not  the  issues   en  which  It 
fought,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  import 
victory  for  farmers  and  Congress. 

THE    REAL    ISSt'ES    EMERGE 

A.s  debates  on  the  legislation  develojed. 
patriotic  Members  cf  Congress  contended  t  lat 
the  chief  threat  of  inflation  was  uncontroiled 
wages.  They  p>ointed  out  that  most  of  the 
higher  costs  of  living  were  d-rectly  accounted 
for  In  the  hJgh  wages  paid  in  connection  "i^  th 
the  processing,  transportation,  and  disir 
tlon  of  the  necessities  of  life.  They  in$. 
that  labor  could  not  be  kept  on  the  faims 
when  many  a  farmhand  could  draw  <  r  :  h 
per  hour  in  Industry  as  he  did  frcm 
to  dark  en  the  farm.  Thev  pointec; 
heavy  enlistments  o'  farm  boys,  ::■.-.  \  ; :.e  i 
drafting  of  farm  labor  and  even  farm  opera- 
tors into  the  armed  services. 

Before  these  sober  truths,  the  issues  of 
parity  and  even  of  price  ceilings  faded  8D(ay. 
In  their  place  farm  manpower  and  a  naticns 
food  supply  emerged  as  the  real  issues  belcre 
our  country 

It  should  neve:  b*    f  rtrctten  that  ::  *..; 
ccuragecxis    Conert.--     Ar.;ch    -p:;: 
•  wed.   misled,   cr    ::.^-h  ;r,ed    t-,    -i-.e    .•.;:-! 


prcgr;.:r.  '.vhlch  brought  out  the  real  flie  be- 
hind the  smokescreen  of  Inflation. 

I  am  no  longer  the  head  of  a  national  farm 
organization.  I  resigned  because  ^  could  not 
carry  the  load  any  longer. 

But  as  a  private  citizen,  I  thank  God  that 
we  still  have  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  pray  for  the  day  when  It  may 
again  assume  Its  complete  responsibility  as 
representative  and  protector  of  the  people 
who  elect  it. 

That  day.  Mr.  Babcock,  is  perliaps 
nearer  than  you  think. 


Hoa.  John  W.  Bothnc,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBEin  L,  DOUG: 


0^; 


OF   rOiilii   CAB.O^l>;.\ 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16.  1942 

Mi-.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing my  32  years'  service  as  a  Member  of 
:;;►  Hou.se  of  Representatives  it  lias  been 
my  ^'Dod  fortune  to  be  closely  associated 
with,  and  to  acquire  the  friendship  of. 
many  who  have  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I,  too,  have  experi- 
enced many  moments  of  regret  over  the 
retirement  from  the  Congress  of  many 
such  friends.  I  personally  recall  no 
occasion  when  I  felt  a  deeper  regret,  and 
a  feeling  of  personal  loss,  than  that  now 
occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  my  good 
friend  and  most  able  coworker  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  the  Honorable 
John-  W.  Boehne,  Jr. 

ii  was  my  pleasure  and  good  fortune 
to  have  served  with  Mr.  Bcehne's  dis- 
tinguished father  many  years  ago.  who  I 
know  has  reason  to  be  justly  proud,  as 
I  ::::n.  of  his  son's  able,  courageous  serv- 
ice rendered  during  the  past  12  years 
wliich  has  earned  him  a  place  alongside 
with  that  of  Marshall,  Kern.  Dixon, 
Shively.  Ralston,  and  a  host  of  other 
sons  of  Indiana  who  rendered  out.stand- 
ing  service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  and 
n.  : .  especially  the  Committee  on  Ways 
a;ia  Means  upon  which  Mr.  Boehne  has 
rendered  outstanding  service  for  the 
past  10  years,  will  sustain  a  loss  by  his 
retirement  which  it  can  ill-afford  dur- 
ing this  perilous  period  in  the  life  of 
our  Nation.  In  this  regard,  I  know  I  am 
expressmT  the  sentiments  of  each  and 
f  * :  :i.  i.,:,.<  r  of  that  great  committee. 
I'^a:  .icc^s  CI  political  afSiiation. 

I  ;i..ve  never  known  one  more  zealous 
in  the  performance  of  the  multitude  of 
duties  required  of  Members  of  Coagrers, 
or  one  who  endeavored  to  approach  the 
solution  of  a  problem  with  a  more  open 
mind  *':rn  'he  gentleman  from  Indiana 
L\'.:-  BwFUNEi.  or  one  who.  after  ascer- 
taining the  facts,  exhibited  more  inde- 
jjendence.  forcefulness.  energy,  and 
courage  in  his  advocacy  of  th^.t  which 
he  considered  to  be  just  and  right.  I 
h^v^  never  known  the  gentleman  from 
I:  Li.ar.  i  :o  ..llow  poUtical  expediency  to 
in  any  way  influence  his  consideration 


of.  or  his  vote  upon,  any  proposal  before 
our  committee.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
chamnioned  tax  and  other  reforms  in 
an  effort  to  eliminate  special  tax  privi- 
leges and  tax  subsidies  enjoyed  by  a  fa- 
vored few,  and  while  his  efforts  may  not 
always  have  been  successful,  he  has  sown 
the  seeds  which  in  time  will  grow  and 
vindicate  the  righteousness  of  his 
position. 

While  I  know  you  all  share  mv  regret 
at  the  retirement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  few  can  feel,  as  I  do,  the  per- 
sonal loss  in  not  having  the  benefit  o- 
liis  great  abilities  and  experience  in 
helping  to  solve  the  many  complex  and 
difficult  problems  with  which  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  will  be  con- 
fronted. 

In  closing  may  I  express  the  earnest 
hope  that  our  good  friend  may  enjoy 
the  best  that  a  kind  Providence  can  be- 
slov. ,  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 


Hon.  Richard  M.  Du;, 


ic.n 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

I'ov;    DD-irr'T-  \     nP?'r'-iTO\' 

o*    NORTH   LAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRE3 

Wediiesdajj,  December  16.  1942 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing my  32  years  of  service  as  a  Member 
of  thio  body,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
iierve  with  many  great  men. 

I  began  my  fl-st  term  simultaneously 
with  the  election  of  Hon.  Caamp  Clark, 
of  Missouri,  as  Speaker — a  great  Ameri- 
can and  a  truly  great  m.an.  Mr.  Clark, 
before  being  elected  Speaker,  had  served 
for  a  number  of  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Three  other  great  Missourians  with 
whom  I  have  served  in  tnis  body  were: 
Hon.  Doisey  Shackleford,  who  voluntarily 
resigned  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  beccmr  the  first  chairman 
cf  the  Committee  on  tlie  Public  Roads  in 
thi  Sixty-thiid  Congi"'^'^.  I  might  say 
that  1  also  resif.r.ed  membership  .n  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
become  a  member  of  this  first  committee. 
Another  great  Mi.«:sourian  who  srrvcd  for 
a  number  of  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  wps  the 
Honorable  Clement  Dickinson,  a  states- 
man in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  is  Richard  M. 
Duncan,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  where  he  has  served 
with  distinction  foi  8  years.  His  ability 
was  recognized  during  his  first  term  in 
Congres-s.  and  at  the  beginning  of  his 
second  term  he  was  elected  by  a  Demo- 
cratic caucus  to  membership  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Since  I 
have  been  a  member  of  this  committee — 
a  period  of  18  years — no  one  has  more 
faithfully,  ably,  or  assiduously  dis- 
charged the  exacting  duties  of  that  com- 
mittee. His  retirement  is  a  distinct  loss 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  country.  He 
has  ability  of  a  highest  order,  has  given 
unreservedly  of  his  great  talent,  experl- 
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ence.  and  fidelity  to  the  work  of  our  com- 
mittee and  to  his  country's  service. 

My  earnest  wish  is  that  he  may  have 
many  years  of  happy  and  useful  life  in 
his  chosen  field,  whether  private  or  pub- 
lic, and  when  the  end  comes,  as  it  neces- 
sarily must  to  all  of  us,  may  he  hear  the 
welcome  plaudit,  "Come,  ye  ble.ssed  of 
my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world." 


L.t,    l.Us 


:U(: 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


H(N  K1'^'ARDB.W1GGLEM■ 
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OF  massachuse; 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16,  1942 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  life  of  public  service  of  our  colleague, 
Hon.  Edward  T.  Taylor  of  Colorado, 
which  ended  on  September  3,  1941,  was 
a  remarkable  one.  Elected  to  public 
office  at  the  age  of  26  in  1884,  he  was  des- 
tined to  remain  in  public  life  almost 
without  interruption  until  the  day  of  his 
death.  57  years  later. 

He  was  to  serve  as  superintendent  of 
schools,  as  city,  county,  and  district  at- 
torney. He  was  to  be  elected  to  the 
Colorado  State  Senate  for  12  consecutive 
years  and  to  the  Congress  for  34  consecu- 
tive years.  Only  four  other  Representa- 
tives in  the  history  of  the  Nation  have 
been  elected  to  Congress  for  so  long  a 
period.  He  was  to  be  the  author  of  much 
legislation,  both  State  and  Federal.  He 
was  to  serve  as  acting  majority  leader  of 
the  National  House  in  1935  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  great  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  the  Houi.e  during  the 
Seventy  -  fifth.  Seventy  -  sixth.  and 
Seventy-seventh  Congresses.  He  was  to 
be  elected  In  22  general  elections,  was  to 
have  no  opposition  for  nomination  in  any 
election  and  was  never  to  taste  defeat. 

It  was  my  prinlepe  to  serve  with  him 
for  many  years  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  House. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  know  him. 

One  of  his  last  acts  shortly  before  his 
death  was  to  leave  a  photograph  in  the 
drawer  in  the  committee  rocm  with  what 
might  be  termed  a  farewell  message  to 
all  his  coworkers  on  the  committee.  All 
who  worked  closely  with  him  in  the  Con- 
gress were  fond  of  him.  We  shall  always 
remember  him  with  affectionate  regard. 


Alaska  Legirl^l'n-v  S.  v.-ntv  .;rv-".th 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

F^CN   ANTHONY  J   DIMOND 

DEi-EoAIE    FROM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\V cdnesday ,  December  16.  1942 

Ml.  DIMOND.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
view of  what  has  been  done  by  Congress 


with  respect  to  special  legislation  for 
Alaska  during  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, t  appears  desirable  to  incorporate 
in  the  Record  a  brief  outline  of  such 
legislation,  similar  to  statements  which 
I  placed  in  the  Record  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  Seventy- fourtii — covering  both 
Seventy-third  and  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gresses —  Seventy-fifth,  and  Seventy- 
sixth  Congresses. 

May  I  again  express  my  deep  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  Members  of  both  House 
and  Senate  for  their  uniform  courtesy  to 
me  personally  and  for  the  attentive  con- 
sideration which  they  devoted  to  legisla- 
tion for  Alaska. 

Not  all  the  bills  which  I  earne.stly  urged 
for  passage  were  favorably  considered  by 
Congress.  The  im.pact  of  the  war 
changed  many  things  so  that  the  enact- 
ment of  some  of  the  bills  which  I  pre- 
sented could  not  be  reasonably  expected 
after  war  came.  As  regards  other  meas- 
ures, they  simply  did  not  pass  both 
Houses  and  are,  therefore,  in  a  sense  the 
"unfinished  business"  for  the  next  Con- 
gress when  I  shall  again  introd'uce  them. 

A  list  of  the  special  measures  relating 
to  Alaska  and  reference  to  general  legis- 
lation, including  appropriation  bills,  fol- 
low: 

SLUM    CLEARANCE 

H.  R.  93  authorizes  the  Alaska  Terri- 
torial Legislature  to  create  a  public  cor- 
porate authority  to  undertake  slum 
clearance  and  projects  to  provide  dwell- 
ing accommodations  for  families  of  low 
income  and  to  issue  bonds  and  other  ob- 
ligations of  the  authority  for  such  pur- 
pose (Public  Law  186). 

SEWARD    PUBLIC    UTILniES 

H.R.95  authorizes  the  city  of  Seward, 
Alaska,  to  purchase  public  utilities  in  the 
city  which  are  privately  owned  (Public 
Law  115). 

DR.    HUGH    G.    NICHOLSON 

S.  1848— original  bill.  H.  R.  323— au- 
thorizes the  payment  to  Dr.  Hugh  G. 
Nicholson  of  the  sum  of  $3,300  in  full 
settlement  cf  all  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  medical 
services  rendered  to  the  Indians  of 
Alaska  from  1929  to  1935  (Private  Law 
266). 

PAULA    LIEUAU    ANDEnSON 

H.  R.  327  authorizes  payment  to  Paula 
Liebau  Anderson  of  the  sum  of  $2,500 
for  damage  to  her  property  (Private 
Law  60). 

LULU    HERON 

H.  R.  329  authorizes  payment  to  Lulu 
Heron  of  the  sum  of  $900.40  for  damage 
to  her  house  froni  floods  (Private  Law 
290). 

H.  E.  BUZBT 

H.  R.  2888  authorizes  payment  to  H.  E. 
Buzby  of  the  sum  of  $1  000  as  result  of 
in.iuries  sustained  when  he  was  struck 
by  a  United  States  Army  truck  (Private 
Law  140). 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS 

H.  R.  3539  provides  for  the  deposit  and 
expenditure  of  various  revenues  collected 
at  schools  and  hospitals  operated  by  the 
Indian  Service  in  Alaska  (Public  Law 
458). 

INDIAN  SERVICE  APPROFHIATIGNS 

H.  R.  3542  authorizes  the  purchase 
from  appropriations  made  for  the  In- 


dian Service  of  supplies  and  material."? 
for  resale  to  natives,  native  cooperative 
associations,  and  Indian  Service  em- 
ployees stationed  in  Alaska  (Public  Law 
457). 

KETCHIK.VN    PUBLIC  WORKS 

S.  2024— original  b'll  H.  R.  4053— au- 
thorizes the  incorporated  city  of  Ketchi- 
kan. Alaska,  to  undertake  certain  public 
works  and  :or  such  purpose  to  issue 
bonds  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  $250,000 
(Public  Law  296). 

ALTA  LEDCERWOOD 

H.  R.  4062  authorizes  payment  to  Alta 
Ledgerwood  of  i,he  sum  of  $648  for  the 
loss  of  her  personal  effects  in  the  fire 
which  destroyed  the  schoolhouse  at  Fort 
Yukon.  Alaska,  on  September  29.  1939 
(Piivate  Law  200 • . 

PUBLIC    LANDS — SEVENTH -DAT    ADVENTISTS 

H.  R.  4347  authorizes  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain public  lands  in  Alaska  to  the  North 
Pacific  Union  Conference  Association  of 
Seventh-day  Adventists  (Public  Law 
579). 

LEGISLATni    REAPPORTIONMENT 

H.  R.  5458— original  bill.  H.  R.  4397— 
amends  the  Organic  Act  of  Alaska  to  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  of  membership  ^n 
the  Alaska  Territorial  Legislature  to  16 
members  in  the  senate,  4  from  each  divi- 
sion, and  to  24  members  in  the  house  on 
the  basis  of  population.  This  law  be- 
comes effective  with  the  1944  general 
election  of  Alaska  (Public  Law  771). 

ARMT    TRANSPORT    SERVICE 

H.  R.  4904  authorizes  the  transporta- 
tion of  employees  of  the  United  States 
on  vessels  of  the  Army  transport  service 
(Public  Law  304). 

LANDS    FOR     CORDOVA 

H.  R.  5262  provides  for  the  conveyance 
of  lands  of  the  Copper  River  &  North- 
western Railroad  to  the  town  of  Cordova, 
Alaska. 

ALASKA   ROAD    COMMISSION 

H.  R.  5374  authorizes  the  transporta- 
tion of  employees  of  the  Alaska  Road 
Commission  within  the  Territory  from 
funds  made  available  to  the  Commlssioa 
(Pubhc  Law  315). 

MATANUSKA    SETTLEMENT 

H.  R.  5413  validates  settlement  claims 
established  on  sections  16  and  36  within 
the  area  withdrawn  for  the  Matanuska 
Settlement  project  in  Alaska  (Public  Law 
494  >. 

EXTENSION    OF    THE  TLINGIT   AND    HAmA 
JUr.IBDICTIONAL  ACT 

H.  R.  5484,  for  the  relief  of  the  Tlingit 
and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska,  extends  for 
a  period  of  3  years  from  the  date  of  its 
approval  the  time  within  which  suit  may 
be  filed  by  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians 
of  Alaska  under  the  jurisdictional  act  of 
June  19,  1935  (Public  Law  587). 

DOC  SILVERS 

H.  R.  5559  authorizes  the  payment  to 
William  Horsman,  known  as  Doc  Silvers, 
of  the  sum  of  $3,000  from  damages  re- 
sulting from  the  extension  of  Glacier 
Bay  National  Monument  (Private  Law 
362). 

MILITARY    CODE 

H.  R.  5822  establishes  a  military  code 
for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  (Pubhc  Law 
392). 
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BnrSLSON    AND    SESSIONS 

H.  R.  6061  authorizes  the  payment  tjo 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wemc ;  I  B  rtelsoa  of  U  e 
sum  of  $2,400  and  to  L.^eii  W.  Sessions  <if 
the  sum  of  $700  for  the  loss  of  their  per- 
sonal effects  from  a  fire  which  or 
the  Ala.^ka  Railroad  Hnt'l  a'  H 
Forks.  Alaska,  on  May  ir  li<41  P; . 
Law  570 1 . 

ASSESSMENT  WORK  SVSl^.'S-yi 

H.  R.  6604 — original  bill.  11    R    f,uc 
provides  for  the  suspension  of  annual  as- 
sessment work  on  mining  claims  iPubl 
Law  542  > . 

LAN'D    OFTICK    BEOEGANIZATION 

H.  R.  6601  reorpanizes  the  syr' 
land  offices  and  land  dxitncts  in  .; 
(Public  Law  735). 

FHTERSBtmO  PUBLIC   WOEKS 

K.  R    -0T6  authori.*'-  *h'     r:corporat^d 
town    •  :    F'tersbui.:     A.,t  .<a.    to    issi.e 
bonds  m  any  sum  not  exceeding  a  totil 
of  $150,000  for  the  construction  and  in 
provement  of  certain  municipal  publjc 
works,  including  the  construction  of 
dam  and  improvements   to  the  hydrd 
electric  plant  and  sj-stem.  improvemen 
to  the  water  system,  and  construction 
and  equipment  of  a  municipal  hos 
(Public  Law  708). 

RTEMPLOYMENT   ON    T;:'     "irK-.  \    ?.A::r.    vo 

H.  R.  7336  permits  the  reempioymf' 
of  persons  retired  under  the  Alaska  P 
road  Retirement  Act  to  help  eas>^  r: 
power  shortage. 

AI.A&KA    R.\ILROAD — WAGE    INCKE.-'-^E 

H.    R.    7380    authonzes    increase? 
wages    for    certain    employees    ct    T 
Alaska    Rai!ror.r*    f—    -tv-^s   rtncer 
from  September  1    i^Al    to  D  cember 
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t     MISH 

7465— authorizes   tike 


payment  10  Guy  E.  Mish,  postmaster  ki 
Nome,  Alaska,  of  the  <um  of  Slc54  40    P 
vate  Law  574  > . 

CHARLXS   I.    NACllEL 

S.  2741— H.  R.  7-69— authorizes  tlje 
payment  tc  Charle.>  E  .\\i,hei  of  the  suin 
of  $99  (Private  Law  561). 

OTHER   M\>K\    I  ii,j-.;,A  ,  :     v 

Several  other  b..i^  wti^  triac  eJ  v^h: 
I  did  not  introduce  myself  but  the  ena 
ment  of  which  I  recommend-  :.  T:>  , 
follows : 

INSANE   or   ALASKA 

S.  2248  amends  th  id  .  relating  to  the 
care  and  custody  01  .r.-ane  residents  if 
Alaska  (Public  Law  74.:. 

PROTECTION  or  WALRrSES 

H.  R.  1606  pro-  '  •::  u  ..'•;  .^  in  tHp 
Territory  of  Ala.-.-:a  ar.cl  it-:.-  f-  r- ^^  -^^.'.■< 
and  regulations  for  their  pcsse^.-.  ,  -  - 
ing,  bartering,  purchasing  and  'xpor'irij 
(Public  Law  219».  ' 

GENERAL  :fj,:~.:  a::is 

Many   bill^   -riu'i-d    d:.;.r.- 
enty-seventh    C -;;=::•  ^,>    ■..-a.: 
Alaska,  but   tv  v   ai  ■   c-neia 
ani  cover  th^ 
ago  I  was  abi- 
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appropriations  that  had  bt 

made   for   .A..T-'<a    dnr.nr    :;;■     .■?■■.- 

sixth  Cnnci'-v     It  IS  not  pr^  p.  .-  t.) 
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no  longer  specifies  in  Army  and  Navy 
supply  bills  the  places  where  the  appro- 
priations made  are  to  be  expended.  V/e 
all  know  that  substantial  sums  of  money 
have  been  spent  by  the  military  forces  in 
Alaska  during  the  past  2  years.  We  all 
know  that  the  highway  to  Alaska  has 
been  built,  but  nowhere  in  the  appropri- 
ation bills  pa.ssed  by  Congress  can  be 
found  any  sum  expressly  earmarked  for 
its  construction.  Accordingly,  the  cost 
of  building  the  highway  is  not  generally 
known. 

LEGISLATTON   WHICH  F.AILED  OF  PASSAGE 

The  most  notf.ble  of  the  bills  which  I 
sought  to  have  passed  but  which  failed 
of  enactment  in  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  follows: 

ALASKA   GAME   LAW,    H.    H.    74  72 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  bill  was 
to  give  men  in  military  service  in  Alaska 
after  serving  in  Alaska  for  1  year  the 
same  privileges  with  respect  to  hunting 
and  fishing  laws  as  are  extended  to  the 
residents  of  the  Territory. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  LAW.  H.  R.  6132 

The  purpose  of  H.  R.  6132 — later  sub- 
stituted by  H.  R.  6014 — is  to  extend  the 
workmen's  compciiSation  laws  of  Alaska 
to  Federal  reservt.tions  and  to  other  Fed- 
eral property  located  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  Alaska.  The  bill  passed  the  House 
but  was  never  taken  up  by  the  Senate. 

HIGHWAY    TO    ALASKA,    H.    R.     7284 

The  bill  is  designed  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  President  to  constri'ct  a  high  ■ 
way  to  Alaska  on  what  is  known  as  the 
A  route  extending  between  Prince  George 
and  Whitehorse  and  pt  the  latter  place 
connecting  with  the  present  Alcan  High- 
way, This  is  the  route  reconuTtended 
unanimously  by  the  Alaska  Interna- 
tional Highway  CommiSvSion  and  by  the 
chairman  of  a  sirailar  Canadian  High- 
way Commission.  Its  construction 
would  integrate  the  west  coast  and  mili- 
tary defenses  with  those  of  Alaska,  and 
economically  it  would  serve  a  much 
more  luseful  purpose  than  the  presen* 
Alcan  Highway.  Moreover,  it  is  con- 
siderably shorter  than  a  corresponding 
section  of  the  Alcan  Highway,  and  thus 
over  the  years  the  savings  effected  by 
using  the  route  from  Prince  George  to 
Wiaitehorse  rather  than  the  route  fiom 
Dawson  Creek  to  Whitehorse  would  more 
than  pay  the  entii-e  cost  of  building  the 
Prince  George  and  Whitehorse  connec- 
tion. 

ALASK.    TIN.    H     E.    7131 

Ov  in?  to  the  widespread  occurrence 
c:  :.:.  ;n  .Aaska  between  Cape  Prince  of 
W  .  es  and  the  Canadian  boundary,  it 
stems  the  part  of  common  sense  to  en- 
courage prospectors  to  look  for  tin.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  passage 
ot  the  bill  above  mentioned  which  would 
r»q...''  that  the  Government  pay  at 
Last  SI  per  pound  for  all  tin  pro- 
duced in  the  Un.ted  Slates,  its  Terri- 
tories and  possessions,  for  tho  duration 
rf  t^o  war  and  until  the  expiration  of 
,3  :•  :.:^  thereafter  The  shortage  of  tin 
i>  so  acute  that  the  failure  of  the  admin- 
istration to  support  this  common-sense 
measure  is  surprising. 

ANCHORAGE    :  :     H^    VND   POVv TH      H     ?     6461 

H  R  r>4:'l  ;s  a  b.  1  to  authorize  the  city 
-  A;.-.,  .a-.  ;.   jjurchase  and  improve 


the  electric  light  and  power  system  which 
supplies  the  city  with  electric  current 
and  which  is  now  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion called  Anchorage  Light  &  Power 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  in  order  to  finance  such 
purchase  and  improvement  the  city 
wotild  be  further  authorized  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  to  issue  bonds  in  the 
sum  of  $1,250,000,  of  which  not  more 
than  $1,000,000  might  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  existing  facilities.  The  bill 
further  provides  that  the  purchase  and 
improvement  of  such  facilities  and  the 
issuance  of  bonds  must  be  first  approved 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  voting  in  a 
special  election  and  in  this  election  the 
proposal  requires  the  approval  of  at  least 
55  percent  of  those  voting.  This  measure 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Territories,  but  there  is  no 
prospect  that  it  will  be  passed  at  this  ses- 
sion. 

Other  measures  which  I  think  should 
be  enacted,  such  as  the  bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  fish  traps  and  the  bill  which  would 
protect  the  fisheries  from  foreign  fisher- 
men as  far  out  to  sea  as  the  edge  of  the 
continental  shelf,  would  not  be  consid- 
ered by  committee  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  such 
meastires  will  be  taken  up  while  the  war 
lasts.  But  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
when  the  war  is  over  the  3-mile-limit 
doctrine  with  respect  to  territorial  waters 
will  be  completely  abandoned  so  far  as 
the  fisheries  are  concerned,  and  we  shall 
take  effective  measures  to  protect  our 
Alaska  salmon  in  the  seas  adjoining  the 
shores  of  Alaska. 


In  D<-»' 


'V^  iU  Iowa's  Spar£;i''r  '-'i.-r,^.- ;-|  in  jjestrnv 
ing  the  New  Deal  roi.cu    ' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  '.V'LLIAM  R.  TliOM 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  16,  1942 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
new  Republican  national  chairman,  Mr. 
Harrison  Spangler,  of  Iowa,  proclaimed 
in  the  "cow  language"  of  the  West,  "I 
started  out  after  that  New  Deal  animal  in 
1932.  and  I  hope  in  1944  that  I  can  be 
there  at  the  kill,"  he  gave  the  American 
people  an  excellent  view  of  his  reaction- 
ary outlook. 

The  Springfield  (Mass,)  Republican, 
discussing  editorially  his  purpose,  re- 
cently said: 

AS    TO    DESTROYING    THE    NEW    DEAL 

Reactionaries  are  hoping  for  too  much  If 
they  look  upon  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress as  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  New 
Deal,  One  exponent  of  this  view  has  lately 
expressed  the  fervent  wish  that  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  New  Deal  may  be  swept  away 
when  the  reaction  gets  full  control  of  the 
Government.  The  idea  that  such  a  wish 
could  be  fulfilled  Is  so  far  beyord  the  range 
cf  poRsibillty  that  it  merits  some  examina- 
tion. 

It  is  physically  impossible.  In  the  first  place. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  an  im- 
perishable monument  in  the  Muscle  Shoals 
area  of  the  Tennessee  River  to  the  New  Deal. 


AI'l'KXDIX   TO  THI-:   fOXi  ;R  K-<l( 'N 
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r:i-:c(tKi) 


ami: 


That  great  public  work  is  now  proving  to  be 
invaluable  as  a  part  of  the  country's  mili- 
tary plant  and  its  war  effort.  The  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  on  the  Columbia 
River  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  another 
Imperishable  monument  to  the  New  Deal; 
and  that  powe  development  also  Is  invalu- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  winning  the  war. 
The  war  calls  for  aluminum  and  shipbuild- 
ing.    To  be  specrSc: 

The  major  outlet  for  Columbia  River 
power  is  industrial  and  chiefly  for  aluminum. 
Five  aluminum  reduction  plants,  2  electro- 
chemical plants.  1  electro-metallurgical  plant 
and  2  shipyards  required  303,395,000  kilo- 
watt-hours in  October,  the  first  time  the  de- 
livery has  passed  the  300,000.000  kilowatt- 
hour  mark.  For  the  first  10  months  of  the 
year  aggregate  industrial  deliveries  were 
about  2,218.500,000  kilowatt-hours,  equal  to 
82.5  percent  of  Bonneville's  total  wholesale 
deliveries. 

Even  In  Its  physical  aspect  that  Is  not  all 
the  New  Deal  has  to  show  which  cannot  be 
destroyed.  The  permanent  public  works  in 
the  shape  cf  highways,  waterworks,  flood- 
control  dikes,  schoolhouses,  tidal  break- 
waters, parks,  recreation  centers,  and  the  re- 
forestation of  burned  or  denuded  timber- 
lands  are  innumerable  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Outside  of  the  physical  vestiges  of  the  New 
Deal,  which  cannot  be  removed,  are  other 
accomplishments.  The  principle  of  Federal 
relief  for  depressed  agriculture,  which  is  a  di:-- 
tlnct  achievement  of  the  New  Deal,  has  been 
upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
after  that  Court  had  prsviously  invalidated  it 
as  unconstitutional.  The  present  power  of 
the  farm  bloc  in  Congress  will  not  be  dimin- 
ished In  the  new  Congress  in  the  least,  and 
even  the  southern  reactionaries  always  go 
"whole  hog"  for  parity  plus  when  farm  prices 
are  Involved. 

The  reactionaries  both  in  the  South  and  the 
North  will  never  dare  to  destroy  the  precedent 
for,  or  the  principle  of.  Federal  relief  of  mass 
unemployment  in  the  national  economy.  Nor 
wUl  they  venture,  if  they  regain  control  of  the 
Government,  to  repeal  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Wagner  Act,  which  is  Federal  rec- 
ognition of  the  right  of  wage  labor  to  organ- 
ize and  to  bargain  collectively  through  rep- 
resentatives of  its  own  choice. 

The  Federal  regulation  of  the  securities 
and  grain  markets  is  safe  from  reactionary 
assaults  or  reprisals  and  so  is  Federal  regu- 
lation of  public  utilities  or  power  companies 
that  are  Interstate  In  their  scope. 

These  and  seme  other  achievements  of  the 
New  Deal  were  accepted  by  Mr.  WiUkle  when 
he  wrote  his  speech  accepting  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party  for  President  ot 
the  United  States  In  1940,  He  knew  that 
he  had  to  accept  them,  and  very  wisely  he 
did.  At  that  time,  however,  the  so-called 
spending  fallacy  of  the  New  Deal  in  attempt^ 
iug  to  "lick  the  depression"  was  still  regarded 
by  all  conservatives  as  on  the  fringe  of  eco- 
nomlo  lunacy,  although  the  father  of  the 
theory  of  Government  deflcits  as  an  active 
agent  In  national  emergencies  was  the  Eng- 
lish  economist,   Jc  ;.-.    M     K  vnes. 

Today,  even  the  .N-  -^  L)i  u  -  .spending  pro- 
gram is  becoming  highly  respectable.  In  this 
month's  Fortune  magazine,  the  editors  ac- 
cept it  as  sound  in  emergency  statesman- 
ship and  place  it  among  the  primary  meas- 
ures essential  to  any  program  of  Govern- 
ment preparedness  against  a  pcst-war  de- 
pression accompanied  by  mass  unemployment. 
Walter  Llppmann,  who  always  criticized  New 
Deal  economics  In  this  line  especially,  has 
now  enthusiastically  embraced  the  spending 
Idea,  On  November  26,  he  said  In  his  syn- 
dicated  column: 

"Since  1920  men  have  discovered  the  prin- 
ciple of  prosperity.  This  discovery  is  much 
the  most  Important  advance  In  human 
knowledge  In  modern  times.  It  Is  the  dis- 
covery that  Government  can,  by  the  proper 


use  of  public  funds,  create  a  condition  of 
full  emplojmaent  for  all  Its  people.  Heaven 
help  the  administration  which  refuses  to 
apply  this  knowledge  in  the  post-war  world. 
For  the  war  has  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  unemployment  Is  now  an  unnecessary, 
and  therefore  an  Intolerable,  evil.  The  prime 
lesson  of  the  war  in  domestic  affairs  will  be 
that  by  the  proper  use  of  a  small  fraction  of 
the  funds  now  devoted  to  engines  of  destruc- 
tion the  country  can  become  productive  be- 
yond anything  ever  Imagined,  and  on  that 
productiveness  It  can  maintain  a  high  and 
rising  level  of  prosperity." 

It  was  said  for  years  that  the  New  Deal's 
spending  was  carrying  the  United  States  Into 
national  bankruptcy.  But  no  one  says  that 
any  longer,  although  the  national  debt  has 
now  risen  above  $100,000,000,000,  and  war  e.\- 
penditures  are  carrying  It  higher  very  last 
day  by  day.  This  war  spending  Is  precisely 
the  same  in  principle  as  the  New  Deal's  de- 
pression spending — and,  lo!  Mr.  Llppmann 
now  sanctifies  it  as  the  "most  important  ad- 
vance in  human  knowledge  in  modern  times." 
General  assent,  especially  confidence  'n  busi- 
ness and  financial  circles,  is  indispensable 
to  the  complete  success  of  the  spending 
policy,  of  course — as  Mr  Keynes  always  ad- 
mitted. 

The  charge  that  the  New  Deal  Is  nothing 
but  socialism  or  communism,  and  must  be 
uprooted  on  that  account,  does  t>ot  impress 
S:r  William  Beveridge.  the  English  economist, 
who  has  recently  brought  in  an  elaborate  re- 
port favoring  the  vast  extension  of  social 
security.  The  New  Deal  in  its  10  years  of  life 
has  not  destroyed  the  American  system  of 
free  taterprise,  which  Fortune  magazine  now 
says  we  retain  in  all  Its  essential  respects; 
while  Beveridge  looks  upon  the  America  of 
the  New  Deal  as  still  the  home  and  hearth- 
stone of  capitalism.  For.  in  answer  to  criti- 
cism of  his  social  security  program,  he  de- 
clared last  week:  "Will  It  take  us  halfway 
to  Moscow  or  halfway  to  New  York?  Neither, 
I  am  most  glad  to  say.  It  is  a  move  toward 
neither  socialism  nor  capitalism.  It  is 
straight  down  the  middle  road." 

Beverldge'8  antithesis  was  Moscow  as  con- 
trasted with  New  York.  And,  bless  us  one 
and  all.  he  saw  in  New  York  the  living  symbol 
of  capitalism  and  free  enterprise  and  the 
profits  system!  Which  happens  to  be  the 
answer,  also,  to  those  who  think  or  imagine 
that  the  New  Deal  is  deliberately  seeking  to 
use  the  war  for  social  reform  and  the  further 
collectivization  of  the  American  economy. 
If  there  Is  a  dynamism  of  collectivization  in 
the  air,  it  Is  the  direct  consequence  of  war- 
making  on  a  gigantic  scale. 


Senate  and  Hou?e  Bills  That  Will  Help 
Independent  Tire  Dealers  Should  Be 
Pas,<;ed  Quickly  in  New  Congress 
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OF 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  16,  1942 

M  r  ATM  AN  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mi'iiet-  uii  oiiiaii  Business,  of  the  House, 
ot  which  I  am  chairman,  desires  to  call 
attention  to  further  concrete  efforts  by 
the  Congress  to  render  tangible  relief 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  to  small -business  enter- 
P'-i'^ps  as  a  means  of  conserving  such 
.;.  :  .tries. 


Senate  Report  1710,  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
November  24,  is  a  concrete  illustration  of 
constructive  action.  The  committee 
unanimously  recommended  that  S.  2560 
be  passed  as  amended  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute.  This  original  Senate  bill  is 
a  counterpart  to  H,  R,  7156,  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  House  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  and  has  been  re- 
ferred to  uhe  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  for  its  consid- 
eration. 

The  purpose  of  these  measures  is  the 
conservation  o.  motor-vehicle  tires  to 
provide  effective  utilization  of  existinj 
stocks  of  rubber  tires  to  aid  in  making 
rubber  tires  available  for  essential  uses, 
and  to  help  small-tire  dealers,  automo- 
bile agents,  and  filling-station  operators 
of  the  independent  type  to  continue  in 
business. 

Obviously  this  meritorious  proposal 
cannot  be  enacted  into  law  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  but  it  should  receive, 
and  I  hope  will  receive,  early  considera- 
tion in  the  session  of  the  Seventy -eighth 
Congress  that  convenes  January  6.  1943. 

TIRE  INSPECTION 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  reported 
amended  bill  provides  that  the  Rubber 
Director  shall  establish  a  system  of  tire 
inspection  for  all  vehicles  and  that  such 
inspections  shall  be  made  only  by  inde- 
pendent tire  dealers.  The  Director  may 
fix  limitations  upon  the  maximum 
charge:  to  be  made  for  such  inspection, 

EQUriABLE     DISTRIEL"nON     OF    TIRE    STOCKS     AND 
OTHER  MATERIALS 

The  Rubber  Director  is  further  au- 
thorized to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  equitable  distribution 
of  tire  stocks  to  independent  tire  dealers, 
and  that  all  tires,  casings,  tubes,  camel- 
back,  and  other  material  for  rebuilding, 
recapping,  and  retreading  tires  sold  or 
delivered  to  consumers,  with  Government 
agencies  excepted,  shall  be  delivered  by 
or  through  independent  tire  dealers,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency report  points  out, 

FIND    AND    PURCH.^SE  EQUIPMENT  FOR   INDEPEND- 
ENT TIRE  DEALERS 

The  Rubber  Director  is  directed  to 
make  a  survey  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  and  location  of  exist- 
ing equipment  for  repairing,  recapping, 
or  retreading  tires.  In  any  case  in  which 
the  Director  finds  that  any  such  equip- 
ment has  been  installed  in  a  place  of 
business,  other  than  a  place  of  business 
owned  or  operated  by  an  independent 
tire  dealer,  since  December  8,  1941,  and 
that  such  equipment  is  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  service  area  in  which 
it  IS  located,  the  Director  is  authorized 
to  acquire  svch  equipment  by  purchase 
or  requisition  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
ferring it  to  independent  tire  dealers. 

Any  such  equipment  acquired  shall  '^^ 
disposed  of  to  independent  tire  dealers 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Director  may  determine  and  he  shall  pay 
a  fair  and  just  compensation  for  any 
equipment  requisitioned  under  this  sec- 
tion. If  any  person  is  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept the  amount  determined  by  the  Di- 
rector to  be  fair  and  just  compensa- 
tion the  Director  is  authorized  to  pay 
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and  -he  p- r>(ju  ir  r::  ?.n-ni  r-qui^.iioned 
is  en: .';-'a  to  sue  '.I'le  Un. led  States  '.n 
t:,e  C  urt  of  Claims  or  any  ni^t^.c:  court 
(  :'   :.\-    Ur.i^'td  S'at''?  for   an   additicnai 


The    R:_.cbr.-    D:r-ctijr    iS   further    au 
thi  r.zed  an:i  c;;'C:"d  tc  make,  frrrn  tint 
T  '  tin:--,  a  ^t:rv'  y   ihich  A'di  mdicatr  w:'h 
r>;a>t.;:.ab.<'    Ci-rtaii-ty    and    ac.,, uracy    th> 
number    of    iire^    m    the    counTy    nc : 
Eiounted  on  motor  ;•  h..c.  .;      a:-    otr.f. 
Infnrmatirin  fhat  r:".ay  be  appreipr-.a*-:"  ft : 
t::p  :.u:- :>,.••-•  ''.:  a:.;hr:.;  .n  the  r::a;ntenanc- 
h::d    '  peralion    ':f    thf    Nat;;  n's    :n  t-  r- 
\-d..Cie  transport  ri   n  sy  ^:»  ir.  and  :n  tnf 
conservation  an  J  -:!ect;ve  utd.z.-t.,)n  ci 
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The  indepena  n-  ? 
in  •  n  ■  same  langua. 
7h:6   IS  in  S.  2560  as— 

A  J  Who  Is.  or  has  been  e:.--  .:-  '.  :;.  ^ 
Ing  and  servicing  tires,  or  who  m:iy  be  a- 
thorlzed  by  the  Director  to  engrige  in  se'.iir 
and  servicing  tires,  1',  In  t.ie  ;u  --'n>'.t 
the  Director,  the  pribllc  tntert>?:  m  spcc:: 
localities  is  not  pr^  .-»;.>  5.:-...LCi  by  existi: 
facilities:  and 

(B)   Eubstantlally    all    of   who  e    buslnesii 
consists  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  ac 
tivltles:  Selling  or  servicing  (but  not  manu 
facturlng)   tires,  automobiles,  or  autcir. 
equipment,  selling   motor-vehlde   fues 
lubncanta,  or  repairing,  or    r  ne.J.;^ 

T      this    the    Senate    C  rr-.n.  "f^^ 
B.ir-,-:;n~   ?ni  Currency   ha-   ai'.:---;   tn: 
I  ^:-::.t'i  a--:in;tion: 

The  term  "independent  tlr«  dealer"  d  -^^  :: 
Include  any  corpcraticr  a  rr.ajTrlty  or  tlr^ 
voting  stock  of  which  ;?  d.:^r-:y  •  r  indirectl 
owned  or  controlled  by  ^iiiother  corporate  : 
which  is  not  an  independent  tire  dealer;  a., 
such  term  does  not  includ'^  :  y  p^--  ;;  vv.. 
is  required  to  sell  any  bra:  '.  r  r:.  V  :  •  r 
exclusively,  or  Is  prohlbltec;  :r  r.-.  '-.:.=:  h: y? 
brand  cr  rr.a^e  of  tire,  a«  a  o:  :.c. 
the  leaiK:     :    ;.  e  of  any  prcptr-y 


CI  to  pff- :y  htf-n^pt  nr  agree  to  do  or 
emit  to  d'l  any  a-zt  n  violation  of  any 
re^;ahit:n^  ''t  nrd- r  na:!-  rr  issued  for 
the  purpn-.;  of   c: :;  :n^  '■ut  the  provi- 

Th-'  t.he  :  t  the  bill  is  also  amended  to 

read ; 

A  bih  to  provide  for  the  eflectlve  Inspection, 
c   :  -f^rvation,     and    distribution    of    motor- 

v-'h::.e  •'.r^-    -;::c'.  I  r  c'hfr  purposes. 

I  am  hopf'ul  oi  hawng  an  early  hear- 
in  _■  .  -;  P!  R  7156  by  the  House  Com- 
r;;:-  ■  :;  Bmk.ng  and  Currency  in  the 
r.  v  C-n;-;-  -  ;n  order  that  the  measure 
V  h:  ij-  Pa  d  by  both  branches  of  Con- 
pi'  -  Ir  ..,;h  u>' just  another  demonstra- 
t.jn  that  in  ■  C  'Ugref.s  is  desirous  of  con- 
tr;:; ut.n;:  ;t>  part  toward  assisting  in 
raint;a;nin::  small  business  in  business. 
In  th;^  part;cular  instance  the  independ- 
ent l::■^''  and  automobile  dealers  and  fill- 
nn  -  -tat;ons  are  a  '.dtal  factor  in  keeping 
a...umobiles  in  running  condition  to  take 
care  of  the  emergency  which  exists  due 
t  '  'h  congestion  of  transportation  con- 
co.  n^  ind  in  providing  means  to  trans- 
pa  t  essential  war  workers  to  their  Jobs 
ani  to  conserve  tires  by  releasing  as 
:;; ach.  rubber  as  possible  for  the  war 
effort. 


The  Late  Lawrence  J.  Connery 
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HON,  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN   THE  HOaOrS   UF   :  .Era'Ec.ENTATIVES 
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December  16.  1942 


Th"   St'na:-^   ri.:r.:::.': 


amcn.-':d    o... 
r'-^      :.  a'  :,    :a;'-s    t:.-   P;--n;ent    t'j   chrti  t 
I. .'J  IXivn^.e  S..yp-^L'-  C_:y;>'-aait.,:n  t'.i  aa 
quire  by  purchase  such  u-ed  automobih|- 
.•-  -;  a-ed  automobile  tir--  and  tibf>  a 
I..-:    President  determinf>   <;    .h:    ;>■ 
acquired  for  the  purpose  c  f  a;d;r.a  .n  t: 
prosecution  of  th:;  war  etlr^  ;u  i  c::; 
serving    supplies   of   rubber    and    (th-t 
essential  materials. 

The  Defense  Supphes  Corporation 
authorized  to  so  acquire  such  autom 
biles,  tires,  and  tubes  in  a-^  ;■     n  '^  -.^ a 
the  directions  of  the  Pre    a- ::t,  and 
use,  store,  and  dispose  cf  autnmobilea 
tires,  and  tubes  s;^  aaqa;:--^  :r;  -  ac;;  :n  i 
n^r  and  f^r  =t;fh  ;;a:-p':-.;eo  ...-  tne  Ihe 


D. rector  r..-y.  fr 
.n,4  to  the  Stnat' 


nta..-:^  a;;:: 


issue  such  regulation,-  a::,-!  ..;:lf~a  >  ;ia  n' 
bt;  nrcessary  and  pr^  :    ;■  t-j  c.-:ay/  (  ut  •;t 
ft.na-;ons  vested  in  h.:n  by  the  Act,  an 
rn -y  delegate  any  ,^-t.id';  fi.;nct;^n-^  to,  r 
€xerc;„"f'  ana."  .~;;  'h  f;;n"t;"n  th.rcaah.,  .--',; 
departnu:;:,  a-,:;,':. ,  aa"  oSScta-  a-  ne  m 
designate. 

Tr::=^  bill  furth'^r  prov:d'->  'hat  it  'h 
h-'  unlawful.  reea:-ih"'^  of  any  contiaa 


ob!;~at;on   entf 


into 


a  n  • 
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M-  VTGGLESWORTH.     Mr  Speaker, 

th-  rn'— "a^'y  d^^a^h  of  our  colleague,  Hon, 
L».',v:aEN.E  I  C'^NNEriY,  only  2  days  after 
his  furty-sixdn  bahday  came  as  a  great 
shock  and  tr-n.-ndous  loss  not  only  to 
th.o-f  of  u-  vvhij  ::ad  worked  closely  with 
h;rn  ;n  'h,--  C  neress  but  to  thousands  of 
h.a  c( ai  r.-  : -nts  at  home  to  whom  he  had 
enci-ar'-'d  himself. 

H^^  had  served  on  the  Mexican  border 
nn  1j16  with  Company  A  of  the  old  Ninth 
Regiment  of  Infantry  from  Massachu- 
setts. He  had  served  overseas  for  19 
months  in  World  War  No.  1  in  Company 
A  nf  -h'^  r.-  •  H  .ndred  and  First  Regi- 
ment 01  Inlitnuy  of  the  Twenty-sixth — 
Yankee — Division,  whose  record  in 
length  of  service  was  shared  by  only 
3  other  divisions  in  the  entire  A.  E.  F. 
He  had  served  as  the  congressional  sec- 
r-nary  of  his  beloved  brother,  the  late 
Hon^rsbl''  William  P.  Connery,  Jr.,  and 
en  h.N  biother's  death  had  been  elected 
n  -he  Seventy-fifth,  Seventy-sixth  and 
^itventy-seventh  Congresses.  In  Con- 
gress he  had  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Committees  'tn  Education,  Labor,  Print- 
in?,  and  W;i;  C..i,:ni5a 

L.^FRv  CcNNFFv  WIS  able  and  sincere. 
H-  had  a  !;  .-  :f  friends  in  every  walk 
'  f  hf-  T';-  y  vva'd  miss  him  greatly. 
T)i.)>c  wh  J  a  •-nd-  d  the  last  rites  in  his 
ra':v'/  .a'v  of  Lvnn.  Mass.,  will  always 
r-:a;i  h^t-  ri-a'  tnibute  paid  to  his 
niem  ry  by  -h  •  ptop'e  as  a  whole,  whom 
h-~  h  id  %■'■"".  >  d 
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EXTENSION  OF   i iE-\LiltK.3 
or 

HO.N.GLYLMOSER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT  t  H^; 

Wednesday.  December  16.  1942 

Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  General  Gates  had 
words  of  praise  for  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciusko, as  follows: 

Phxladelphia,  February  21,  1978. 

Dear  General:  I  received  duly  your  wel- 
come favor  of  the  15th.  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  immediately  delivering  the  one  it 
enclosed  to  General  Kosciusko.  I  see  him 
often,  and  with  great  pleasure  mixed  with 
commiseration.  He  is  as  pure  a  son  of  lib- 
erty as  I  have  ever  known,  and  of  that  liberty 
which  Is  to  go  to  all,  and  not  to  the  few  or 
the  rich  alone.  •  •  •  Kosciusko  has  been 
disappointed  by  the  sudden  peace  t)etween 
France  and  Austria.  A  ray  of  hope  seemed  to 
gleam  on  his  mind  for  a  moment,  that  the 
extension  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  through 
Italy  and  Germany,  might  so  have  occupied 
the  remnanU  of  monarchy  here,  as  that  his 
country  might  have  risen  again. 

GEN.    thaddeus     KOSCTDSKO 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  biographical  account 
of  Lewis  was  used  as  a  preface  to  the 
history  of  the  Expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clark,  published  In  1814: 
1.  Circumstances  Tclating  to  General  Kosci' 

usko  previously  to  his  joining  the  American 

Army 

Kosciusko  was  born  In  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Lithuania  in  the  year  of  1756.  His  family 
was  noble,  and  his  patrimony  considerable; 
circumstances  which  he  Justly  appreciated, 
for  as  belonging  to  himself  they  were  never 
matters  of  boasting,  and  rarely  subjects  of 
notice,  and  as  the  property  of  others  only 
regarded  as  advantages  when  accompanied 
by  good  sense  and  good  morals.  The  work- 
ings of  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  civil  lib- 
erty were  early  and  vigorous;  before  he  was 
20  the  vassalage  of  his  serfs  filled  him  with 
abhorrence,  and  the  first  act  of  his  manhood 
was  to  break  their  fetters. 

In  the  domestic  quarrel  between  the  king 
and  the  dissidents  in  1761.  he  was  too  young 
to  take  a  part,  but  the  partition  of  Poland 
In  1772  (of  which  this  quarrel  was  one  of  the 
pretenses ) ,  engaged  him  In  the  defense  of  his 
country,  and  soon  made  him  sensible  of  the 
value  of  military  education,  which  he  after- 
ward sought  In  the  schools  of  Paris.  It  was 
there  and  while  prosecuting  this  object,  that 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  name 
of  America,  and  the  nature  of  the  war  in 
which  the  British  colonies  were  then  engaged 
with  the  mother  country.  In  the  summer  of 
1776  he  embarked  for  this  country,  and  in 
October  of  that  year  was  appointed  by  Con- 
gress  a   colonel   of   engineers. 

2.  Services  of  the  general  during  the  war 

In  the  spring  of  1777  he  Joined  the  north- 
ern army,  and  in  July  following  the  writer 
of  this  notice  left  him  on  Lake  Champlaln 
engaged  In  strengthening  our  works  at  Tl- 
conderoga  and  Mount  Independence.  The 
unfortunate  character  of  the  early  part  of 
this  campaign  Is  sufficiently  known.  In  the 
retreat  of  the  American  Army  Kosciusko 
was  distinguished  for  activity  and  courage, 
and  upon  him  developed  the  choice  of  camps 
and  posts  and  everything  connected  with 
fortifications.  The  last  frontier  taken  by 
the    army    while    commanded    by    General 
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Schuyler  was  on  an  Island  in  the  Hudson 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  River,  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  Albany.  Here  Gates, 
who  had  superseded  Schuyler,  found  the 
army  on  the  —  day  of  August.  Public  feel- 
ing and  opinion  were  strikingly  affected  by 
the  arrival  of  this  officer,  who  gave  it  a  full 
and  lasting  Impression  by  ordering  the  army 
to  advance  upon  the  enemy.  The  state  of 
things  at  that  moment  are  well  and  faith- 
fully expressed  by  that  distinguished  officer. 
Col.  Udney  Hay,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  "For- 
tune," says  he,  "as  If  tired  of  persecuting  us, 
had  begun  to  change,  and  Burgoync  had  suf- 
fered materially  on  both  his  flanks.  But  these 
things  were  not  of  our  doing;  the  main  army, 
as  it  was  called,  was  hunted  from  post  to 
pillar,  and  dared  not  to  measure  its  strength 
with  the  enemy;  much  was  wanting  to  re- 
Inspire  it  with  confidence  in  itself,  with 
that  self-respect  without  which  an  army  Is 
but  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  proof  of  wliich  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  we  have  thanked  In 
general  orders  a  detachment  double  the  force 
of  that  of  the  enemy,  for  having  dared  to 
return  their  fire.  From  this  miserable  state 
of  despondency  and  terror,  Gates'  arrival 
raised  us,  as  if  by  magic.  We  began  to  hope 
and  then  t  act.  Our  first  step  was  to  Still- 
water, and  we  are  now  on  the  heights  called 
Bheraus',  looking  the  enemy  boldly  in  the 
face.  Kosciusko  has  selected  this  ground, 
and  has  covered  its  weak  point  (its  right) 
with  redoubts  from  the  hill  of  the  river." 
In  front  of  this  camp  thus  fortified  two  bat- 
tles were  fought,  which  eventuated  in  the  re- 
treat cf  the  enemy  and  his  surrender  at 
Saratoga. 

The  value  of  Colonel  Kosciusko's  services 
during  thio  campaign  and  that  of  1778  will 
be  found  in  the  following  extract  from  a  let- 
ter of  General  Gates  written  in  the  spring 
of  1780: 

*  Mt  Dear  Friend:  After  parting  with  you 
at  Yorktown,  I  got  safely  to  my  own  fireside, 
and  without  inconvenience  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cepting sometimes  cold  toes  and  cold  fingers. 
Of  this  s'-'rt  of  punishment,  however,  I  am.  It 
seems,  to  have  no  more,  as  I  am  destined  by 
the  Congress  to  command  in  the  South.  In 
entering  on  this  new  and  (as  Lee  says)  most 
difficult  theater  of  the  war.  my  first  thoughts 
havt  been  turned  to  the  selections  of  an  en- 
gineer, an  adjutant  general,  and  a  quarter- 
master general,  Kosciusko,  Hay,  and  your- 
self, if  I  can  prevail  upon  you  all,  are  to  fill 
these  offices  and  v.ill  fill  them  well.  The 
excellent  qualities  of  the  Pole,  which  no  one 
knows  better  than  yourself,  are  now  ac- 
knowledged at  headquarters  and  may  induce 
others  to  prevent  his  Joining  us.  But  his 
promise  once  given,  we  are  sure  of  him." 

The  statement  of  Gates,  for  which  the  pre- 
ceding extract  had  prepared  us,  was  given 
and  accepted,  and  though  no  time  was  lost 
by  Kosciusko,  his  arrival  was  not  early 
enough  to  enable  him  to  give  his  assista:  ce 
to  hi£  old  friend  and  general.  But  to  Greene 
(his  successor)  he  rendered  the  most  im- 
portant services  to  the  last  moment  of  the 
war.  and  which  were  such  as  drew  from  that 
officer  the  most  lively,  ardent,  repeated  ac- 
knowledgments, which  Induced  Congress,  In 
October  1783  to  bestow  upon  him  the  brevet 
of  brigadier  general  and  to  pass  a  vote  de- 
claratory of  their  high  sense  of  his  faithful 
and  meritorious  conduct. 

The  war  having  ended,  he  now  contem- 
plated returning  to  Poland  and  was  deter- 
mined In  this  measure  by  a  letter  from 
Prince  Joseph  Poniatowskl,  nephew  of  the 
king  and  generalissimo  of  the  army.  It  was, 
however,  10  years  after  this  period  (1783) 
before  Kosciusko  drew  the  sword  on  the 
frontiers  of  Cracovia. 

3.  Conduct  of  Kosciusko  in  France 
When    Bonaparte    created    the    Duchy    of 
Warsaw   and   bestowed   It  on   the   King    of 


Saxony,  great  pains  were  taken  to  induce 
Kosciusko  to  lend  himself  to  the  frontier 
and  support  of  that  policy.  Having  with- 
stood both  the  smiles  and  the  frowns  of  the 
minister  of  police,  a  last  attempt  was  made 
through  the  general's  countrywoman  and 
friend,  the  Princess  Sassiche.  The  argument 
she  used  was  founded  on  the  condition  of 
Poland,  which,  she  said,  no  change  could 
make  worse,  and  that  of  the  general,  which 
even  a  small  change  might  make  better. 
"But  on  this  head  I  have  a  carte  blanche, 
princess,"  answered  the  general  (taking  her 
hand  and  leading  her  to  her  carriage),  "it 
Is  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  wished  tO 
shorten  your  visit;  but  you  shall  not  make 
me  think  less  respectfully  of  you  than  I 
now  do." 

When  these  attempts  had  failed,  a  mani- 
festo in  the  name  of  Ko.sciusko,  dated  at 
Warsaw  and  addressed  to  the  Poles,  was  fab- 
ricated and  published  at  Paris.  When  he 
complained  of  this  abuse  of  his  name,  etc., 
the  minister  of  police  advised  him  to  go  to 
Fontainebleau. 


Protestine   Ma>;>acre  ni   Je^j   b\    Naz;S   in 
Conquered  Territory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  HAMILTON  FISH 

OV  liKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  16.  1942 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  date  of 
December  10,  1942,  I  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  protesting  the  massacre  of 
Jews  in  conquered  territory,  which  letter 
I  placed  in  the  Record  on  December  14, 
and  take  this  opportunity  to  include  the 
following  reply  from  Secretary  Hull: 

Department  of  State. 
Washingt07i,  December  16,  1942. 
The  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Fish:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  December  10,  1942,  in  regard  to  cur- 
rent reports  concerning  the  mass  murder  by 
the  Nazis  of  the  Jewish  people  In  occupied 
Europe. 

This  situation  Is  receiving  the  ma«t  earnest 
consideration  of  the  Department  of  State. 
While  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  confirm 
fully  reports  of  this  nature  because  of  the 
rigid  control  exercised  by  the  German  au- 
thorities in  the  areas  concerned,  it  is  believed 
that  most  cf  them  are  founded  on  fact.  In- 
formation concerning  these  atrocities  has 
been  received  from  too  many  sources  to 
permit  any  other  conclusion. 

The  American,  British,  and  Soviet  Govern- 
ments have  agreed  upon  the  early  Issuance 
of  a  Joint  declaration  condemning  In  the 
strongest  possible  terms  the  barbarities  in- 
flicted upon  these  unfortunate  people  and 
providing  for  the  future  punishment  of  those 
Individuals  responsible  for  them.  Other  pos- 
sible measures  will  be  considered  in  their 
relation  to  the  desire  of  the  United  Nations 
to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  the  direct 
and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  You 
are  assured  that  the  suggestions  contained 
in  your  letter  will  receive  the  full  consider- 
ation of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
other  interested  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

CoRDELL  Htnx. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  including  a 
letter  from  Rabbi  Herman  Bick,  a  for- 
mer constituent  and  rabbi  in  Middletown, 
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I\.  v.,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Seymour  S. 
Cohen,  president  of  the  Newburgh  Jewish 
Community  Council  to  the  Newburgh 
News,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  of  Wednesday, 
December  16,  1942,  both  of  which  approve 
of  my  communication  to  Secretary  Hull 
and  speak  for  themselves: 

December  16,  1942. 

Dear  Congressman  Fish:  I  Just  read  In 
the  Congressional  Record  (p.  9536)  your 
speech  and  your  letter  you  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  po- 
groms committed  by  the  Nazis.  God  bless 
you.  It  is  the  old  Hamilton  Fish  who  helped 
put  through  in  Congress  the  Lodge  resolu- 
tion on  the  Balfour  declaration.  If  you 
recollect,  the  Jewish  people  of  Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  have  given  you  a  banquet.  I  was  then 
the  rabbi  and  had  the  pleasure  to  preside. 
I  read  your  letUr  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Rabbinical  Association  of  Boston  this  morn- 
ing. I  never  doubted  your  sincerity  and  your 
Americanism. 

It  was  also  becoming  of  a  colonel  of  a 
colored  regiment  during  the  First  World  War 
to  speak  so  beautifully  of  the  only  outgoing 
Negro  Congressman.  I  wish  we  had  more 
of  the  type  of  Fish  in  Congress  and  the  fate 
of  America  is  assured. 

Thanking   you.   I  assure   you   these   worda 
come  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rabbi  Herman  Bick, 
One  of  Your  Former  Constituents. 

To  ElDITOR,  THE  NEWS : 

Of  late  there  has  been  much  printed 
about  the  wanton  murder  of  Innocent  Jews 
in  Hitlerlzed  Europe.  I  am  particularly  Im- 
pressed by  the  published  statement  of  my 
long-time  friend,  Congressman  Hamilton 
Fish,  tliat  whatever  can  be  done  to  curtail 
wholesale  elimination  of  a  defenseless  people 
should  be  undertaken — and  at  once.  Colonel 
Fish,  throughout  his  long  public  career,  has 
been  a  champion  of  minorities  and  I  feel  that 
his  assistance  in  official  Washington  will 
prove  of  timely  Importance. 

Two  million  Jews,  according  to  docu- 
mented evidence  in  the  hands  of  our  Depart- 
ment of  State,  have  been  eradicated.  Five 
million  more  remain  in  the  ghettos  and  con- 
centration camps  of  under-the-heel  nations. 
The  little  man,  whose  first  scapegoat  was 
the  Jew  cf  Germany,  has  commanded  elimi- 
nation of  European  Jewry  before  the  new 
year. 

Even  Hitler  cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  so 
dastardly  a  venture  of  such  Herculean  scop« 
in  a  fortnight,  but  records  in  Washing- 
ton, as  revealed  of  late,  show  he  Is  moving 
nearer  his  gruesome  goal  through  organized 
murder  squads,  who  starve,  shoot,  electrocute, 
poison,  and  eradicate  thousands  dally.  The 
young  and  the  old  fall  dead  in  graves  of  their 
own  excavation  as  hordes  of  Nazi  Inhumans 
fire  m.'ichine  guns  Into  their  ranks.  The 
workable  live  only  so  long  as  they  can  work 
as  slaves;  becoming  feeble  or  ill,  they,  too.  are 
exterminated. 

The  scourge  of  Europe's  modem  devil  con- 
tinues unabated.  Our  State  Department  haa 
released  the  data  for  publication.  The  civil- 
ized world  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  In  this 
day  anc'  age — despite  conditions  developed  by 
scientific  war — such  things  can  be  true.  Yet 
they  are  true. 

President  Roosevelt,  speaking  of  the  fu- 
ture. h£.s  said  that  the  guilty  will  not  escape. 
A  week  ago  he  told  a  delegation  of  Jewish 
leaders,  representing  all  of  America's  Jewry, 
that  he  definitely  meant  there  will  be  no 
peace  before  the  culprits — If  they  survive — • 
stand  before  the  tribunal  of  world  opinion 
and  face  universal  condemnation. 

Convicting  the  guilty  does  not,  however, 
save  the  Innocent.    Mr,  Fish  offers  his  good 
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-   without  reservation.     He  car.    . 
every  ioyal  American  can  do — continuauu 
a  100-percent  backing  of  the  war  effort, 
an   he   i^  now  fully  satisfied   that   nazi 
must    go   and   civilization   return, 
his  high  office.  Mr  Fish  can  sec  to  it  that 
United   Nations  do  not  overlook  or   b" 
the   imme:u-ity  ot  Hitlers   atrocities  a..- 
Ited  upon  a  defenseleis.  peace-loving 
This,  from  my  knowledge  of  Mr  Fish,  I 
he  will  continue  to  do. 

Jews   are   peace-loving  even    as  they 
the  champions  of  peace  many  centuries 
But  they  love  peace  more  than  they  love 
itself,     in    all    the    United    Nations 
Jews  have  voluntarily  taken  up  arms  to 
tiie   blight.     In    cur    own  glorious   land, 
find  Jewish  heroes  In  the  armed  forces 
as  we  3nd  heroes  of  all  faiths.     We  are 
American  at  last. 

Of  their  sons,  of  their  skills,  of  their 
Jews  have  given  and  are  continuing  to 
unstlatlrgly.     In  ciu'  own  i;ttle  city,  the 
of  the  brave  finds  a  suitable  prcportlc 
Jewish  youths  in  the  services.     The  luc 
the  draw  in  the  draft  brings  out  on 
but  few  at  «cme  send-offs,  but  in  the 
gate  our  Jewish  boys  are  in  there  In 
proportion  punching 

Off  to  the  East  in  Palestine.  Jews — 600 
cf   them — are   completely   mobilized    for 
war's   prosecution    to   ?ucce?.«ful    ccnclusi 
On    all    the    lands   In    the   Middle    East 
Palestine — the  land  of  peace — Is  100  per 
with  the  United  Nations. 

Palestine  gives  of  her  sons,  of  her  capa 
tics,  of  her  ingenuity  in  the  war.     She 
new  that  she  be  permitted  to  send  her 
Into  the  field  under  the  flag  of  Zion.     Bri 
has  been  backward,  continuing  the  ridiCu 
theory  cf  pre-war  appeasement  with  the  ] 
Axis  lands.     Jews  were  reciuited  one-to- 
wiih  the  Arabs,  for  example,   but  the 
do   not    want    to   die   for   democracy, 
for  a  time,  the  Jewish  enlistment  was  curfc 
That  has  been  changed  now.  but  it  serve; 
show  that  the  issue  is  occasionally  beclc 
through  no  error  of    ome  of  the  parties 
Tolved. 

Today  Jews  of  Palestine  happily  wear 
uniform    cf    war.     Their    i:umt>ers    mcr^a 
daily.     But  they  are  entitled  to  carry 
proud    six-pointed    star    into    battle    aga , 
the    heathen   opponent   cf   Christianity 
Judaism.     In  this  field.  Mr.  Fish  can 
particular  service  to  Jewry 

Nearly  a  quarter  of   a  century   ago  :t 
Mr    Pish  who  put  through  our  Congress 
Lcdgc-F.sh   resolution   aCrming   the   Ba 
Declaration  as  promising  a  Jewish  hcmel4n 
Today  Mr.  Fish  can  well  serve     !      J 
democracy  by  aiding  in  bniigi:.: 
realization  of  the  promite. 

Setmour  S    Cohin, 

President.  Netcburgh 
Jewish.  Community  '^ouiici 
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and  refinance  our  enormous  national 
debt  caused  by  the  war. 

In  the  last  drive  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  known  as  the  Victory 
Fund  Di'ive  of  the  Treasurj*,  fcr  Decem- 
ber 1942,  45  percent  of  the  money  raised 
V.  ,i.s  f  i-cm  commercial  banks.  It  is  higlily 
inflationary  for  commercial  banks  to 
create  the  money  by  means  of  a  book- 
keeping transaction  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  War  bones.  Furthermore,  it  is 
unfair  to  the  people  to  compel  them  to 
pay  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  paying  in- 
terest on  such  ban-c-created  money. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System 
is  a  perfect  set-up  for  financing  the  pur- 
chase of  all  War  be  nds  that  are  not  pur- 
chased by  individuals  and  corporations 
through  the  use  cf  funds  they  possess 
and  are  not  created  by  a  bookkeeping 
transaction. 

At  the  next  Congress,  I  expect  to  insist 
on  a  change  in  our  monetary  policy.  My 
bill  embodying  this  proposal  has  already 
been  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  commer- 
cial banks  of  the  country  to  be  loaded 
down  with  Government  bonds.  All  the 
stockholders  in  all  of  the  commercial 
banks  accepting  deposits — State  and  na- 
tional— have  invested  a  total  of  three 
and  one-half  billion  dollars  in  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  these  banks.  If  these  banks 
continue  to  purchase  bonds  as  hereto- 
fore and  with  the  rapidity  as  heretofore, 
it  will  not  be  long  until  the  Government 
will  be  pajin?  these  banks  three  and  one- 
half  billions  dollars  a  year  interest  on 
funds  created  by  them  for  the  purchase 
of  Government  bonds  and  which  said 
funds  are  created  upon  the  Govern- 
ment's own  credit.  When  that  time  ar- 
rives, or  when  we  even  approach  such  a 
condition,  there  will  be  a  demand  from 
many  people  that  Congress  take  over 
the  commercial  banks  as  governmental 
institutions  by  paying  the  stockholders 
the  three  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
they  have  invested  in  capital  stock  and 
thereby  save  the  Government  that  much 
or  almost  that  much  each  year  in  in- 
terest. The  ofScers  and  directors  of  com- 
mercial banks  themselves  should  give 
this  problem  serious  consideration  and 
should  assist  in  formulating  a  plan  that 
will  enable  the  Government  to  finance 
that  part  of  the  war  debt  that  cannot  be 
financed  by  existing  funds  without  in- 
terest payments  being  required  of  the 
taxpayers  and  at  the  same  time,  remove 
the  commercial  banks  from  the  very  vul- 
nerable position  that  they  will  soon  face. 
I  am  opposed  to  Government  ownership 
c ;  the  private  commercial  banks  and  ex- 
pect to  do  everything  I  can  do  to  prevent 
a  situation  from  arising  that  would  make 
tr.vernment  ownership  appear  logical. 

I  am  inr^crting  herewith  a  m^moran- 
d  im  of  th"  E'^-r.omic  Reform  Club  and 
I  restitute.  3  J  Q  lee.i's  Avenue.  London, 
a.:i.'>sed  to  tiie  Chancelor  cf  the  Ex- 
i  J.' ',;  r  of  Great  Britain,  on  September 
27  194  J  •;  I  ::h  sustains  in  principle  the 
M'A-  .'-  retofore  expressed  by  me  and 
!  :.  r.  ..:  regard  to  the  is.suance  of  gov- 
trn mental  credit  for  war  purposes  with- 
0  ;t  th'>  tax  t  intenst  thereon  to  private 
pvr,-  :;.i. 


It  is  as  follows: 

Economic  Retorm 
Club  and  iNSTiTtnr, 

32  Qiieen  s  Areiiue. 
London.  N.  10.  September  5,  1942. 
To  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  M.  P., 
Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Treasury.  S.  W.  1. 
Copy  of  a  memorandum  forwarded  by  the 
research  committee  of  the  Economic  Reform 
Club  and  Institute  to  the  Right  Honorable 
Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  Chancelor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, on  September  27.  1942: 
"memorandum 

"1  Tlie  existing  method  by  which  fresh 
money  a  no  credits  are  biou^ht  into  existence 
Is  clearly  described  in  section  74  et  seq.  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  In- 
dusuy  set  up  by  the  Treasury  in  1929  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Lcrd  Macmillan. 

"2.  From  th:s  it  is  apparent  that  no  new 
money  can  be  created  except  through  the 
bariklng  system,  which  Issues  it  as  an  inter- 
est-bearing debt  owed  to  them  by  the  Nation. 

••3.  The  result  of  this  has  been  the  piling 
up  oi  an  enormous  burden  of  debt  on  which 
succeeding  generations  of  our  people  will 
have  to  pay  liuge  sums  each  year  in  the  form 
of  interest  and  sinking  fund. 

■'4.  As  the  banlting  system  in  creating  this 
money  l.s  merely  using  the  Nations  credit  by 
liquefying  it,  the  right  of  the  banks  to  treat 
such  created  credits  as  a  loan  and  to  receive 
payment  of  interest  thereon  is  unjustifiable 
and  it  is  therefore  submitted  most  strongly 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to  anything  more 
than  an  agreed  fee  based  on  the  extra  work 
devolving  upon  them  by  the  handling  of  thef^e 
funds,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  In  which 
the  Bank  of  England  is  compensated  for  the 
management  of  the  national  debt  and  of  the 
fiduciary  iPsue. 

"5.  As  the  precedent  for  the  committee  s 
proposals  is  provided  by  the  practice  adopted 
by  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
war,  it  Is  considered  apposite  to  make  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Tieasury's  action  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

"On  August  6.  1914.  2  days  after  the  dec- 
laration of  war  by  this  country  upon  Oer-    i 
many,   the   Currency   and    Bank   Notes   Act,    ' 
1914,   was   passed   and    became    law.     Under    j 
this  act,  a  department  of  the  Treasury  un- 
dertook to  Issue  currency  notes  of  the  value 
of   £1    10  3..    the   notes   being   legal    tender 
to  any  amount  and  to  be  put  Into  circulation 
through  the  banks,  who  were  permitted  to 
borrow  any  amount  up  to  20  percent  of  their 
total  liabilities  at  that  time  on  deposit  and 
current   accounts,   paying   interest    at   bank 
rate  for  the  accommcdation. 

"6.  Dr.  j^eaf.  former  chairman  tf  the  West- 
minster Bank,  described  (in  his  book.  Bank- 
ing) this  issue  as  'eFsentl.^Hy  a  war  loan  free 
oi  interest  for  an  unlimited  period,  and  as 
such  was  a  highly  profitable  expedient  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Government.' 

"While  Dr.  W.  A.  Shaw,  a  noted  authority 
on  economics,  declared  that  '•  •  •  the 
accidental  invention  of  the  British  Treasury 
note  revealed  to  the  modem  world  the  true 
pnnciples  of  paper-money  issue.' 

•Dr.  Shaw  goes  on  to  describe  this  Issue 
as  'a  state-issued  paper  money  of  full  face 
value,  guaranteed  by  a  full-cover  redemption 
fund  ajmp<ised  of  securities  it^sued  automati- 
cal iy,  retired  automatically,  self -regulating, 
never  reduno.ant.  never  deficient,  neutral  in 
its  effect  on  prices,  but  rising  equal  to  any 
strain  on  it,  guaranteed  agairxbt  debasement 
by  the  sUte  which  Issued  it.  and  Incapable 
of  debasement  by  the  community  which  pur- 
chases and  uses  it.  The  Tieasury  note  an- 
swered this  definition  In  every  point'  (The 
Art  and  Theory  of  Central  Banking,  by 
Dr.  W.  A.  Shaw). 

"7.  Unfortunately  the  government  of  the 
day  Instead  of  extending  the  princii^e  of  ^ 
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«tate-lssued  currency  to  that  of  state-issued 
credits  for  the  purposes  of  war  finance  took 
the  decision  to  'bridge  the  :^ap'  between  their 
total  expenditure  and  the  proceeds  from  tax- 
ation and  the  investment  of  genuine  savings 
by  borrowing  from  the  banking  system,  and 
thereby  deprived  the  nation  of  the  benefits 
which  it  might  have  derived  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  above  principle  to  the  issue  of 
credit. 

"8.  As  a  consequence  each  new  overdraft 
granted  to  the  Government  by  the  Bank  of 
England  through  ways  and  means  advanc&s 
increased  the  cash  balances  held  by  the  banks 
at  the  Bank  of  England  and  served  as  a  basis 
for  e.xpanding  the  creation  of  fresh  credits 
up  to  nine  times  the  amount  of  this  new 
cash,  as  is  clearly  described  in  the  interim 
report  of  the  Cunliffe  committee  issued  in 
August  1918. 

"In  thi«  manner  the  banks  found  them- 
selves in  funds  with  which  they  were  able  to 
dispense  with  the  Treasury's  offer  to  advance 
them  currency  notes, 

"9.  The  committee  is  therefore  convinced 
that  if  the  mistakes  of  the  past  are  to  be 
avoided  it  is  essential  that  the  Government 
should  take  powers,  by  passing  the  appro- 
priate legislation,  to  issue  themselves  all  fresh 
credits  required  to  'bridge  the  gap"  referred 
to  in  paragraph  7  of  this  memorandum,  and 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  this  issue  of  newly  created  credit 
being  used  for  any  inflationary  expansion  of 
credit  by  the  joint-stock  banks  '" 

Forwarded  on  behalf  of  the  research  com- 
mittee of  the  Economic  Reform  Club  and 
Institute. 

Reginald  Rowe.  President. 


Ai'nr!  Kifin,    A.Thitfft  ut    indiivtrv 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON   JOHN  D,  DINGELL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  D(ccmber  16.  1942 

Mr.  DINGELL  .M.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oro  and  to  include  therein  editorials 
from  the  Detroit  News  of  December  9, 
1942,  and  the  Washington  Post  of  De- 
cember 10,  1942,  I  desire  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  my  late  and  beloved 
friend.  Albert  Kahn. 

It  was  my  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
make  his  acquaintance  and  to  subse- 
quently learn  to  know  and  to  love  him  as 
did  many  others  to  whom  he  became 
known  and  endeared. 

Albert  Kahn  rose  from  a  lowly  station 
in  life  to  the  pinnacle  of  his  profession 
and  was  recognized  as  foremost  in  the 
aichitectural  world.  More  than  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  beauty  of  his  modest 
character,  as  reflected  by  his  kind  heart 
and  the  strength  of  his  noble  soul, 
marked  him  as  a  nobleman  among  his 
fellowmen.  He  possessed  all  of  the  car- 
dinal virtues;  he  was  a  man. 

His  passing  into  the  realm  of  the  lim- 
itless heaven  will,  I  am  sure,  bring  him 
into  association  with  the  Supreme  Arch- 
itect of  all  mankind  and  will  afford  him 
that  greater  opportunity  and  perf^'ction 
vhich  he  always  sought  and  never 
seemed,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  to  atta  n 


here  on  earth.  Thus  the  great  career 
which  began  here  amongst  us  shall  find 
full  fruition  where  monumental  archi- 
tecture and  real  accomplishment  are  ap- 
preciated. Nothing  I  could  do  or  say 
would  add  to  his  great  accomplishments 
or  elevate  him  in  the  esteem  of  mankind. 
I  merely  and  modestly  wish  to  add  my 
deficient  tribute  to  a  friend  who  has 
passed  on  to  his  permanent  eternal  re- 
ward. Let  it  remain  in  this  Record  as 
long  as  this  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  he  loved  and  served  so 
well,  shall  obtain. 

The  editorials  follow: 
(From  the  Detroit  News  of  December  9,  1942] 

ALBERT    KAHN 

Tlie  death  of  Albert  Kahn  removes  from 
the  local  scene  a  figure  of  genius,  whom 
memory  always  will  associate  with  the  In- 
dustrial giants  who  in  their  ways  also  helped 
to  build  Detroit. 

Mr.  Kahn  as  an  architect  shared  with 
them  the  sam^  qualities  of  bold  imagination 
coupled  with  practical  ability  to  organize  and 
administer.  It  was  he.  the  artist,  who 
clothed  in  brick,  stone,  and  steel  the  dreams 
of  industrial  empire  conceived  by  his  con- 
temporaries. 

There  are  many  monumental  buildings  In 
Detroit  which  men  point  to  as  the  work  of 
Albert  Kahn.  Yet  the  buildings  In  which 
he  best  expressed  himself  are  the  severe  and 
functional  structures  housing  industry.  He 
was  a  creature  of  the  industrial  age  and  one 
of  its  creators. 

Though  rooted  in  Detroit,  his  genius  be- 
longed to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world.  As  a 
designer  of  industrial  buildings  his  lame 
spread  much  as  did  that  of  the  industrial 
processes  which,  originating  here,  gave  to 
the  world  the  principles  of  mass  prpduction. 
He  was  esteemed  particularly  by  the 
Russians,  many  of  whose  great  Industrial 
plants,  now  serving  so  well  in  the  defense  of 
that  country,  were  the  product  of  his  drawing 
board. 

Inevitably  he  will  be  remembered  in  con- 
nection with  two  great  wars,  the  last  one 
and  the  present.  In  this  war  in  particular 
his  genius  fcr  driving  accomplishment  had 
won  him  grateful  recognition  as  a  prime 
mover  in  the  vast  and  swift  expansion  of 
war  production  that  is  confounding  the 
Nation's  enemies. 


[From  the  Washington  Post  of  December  10. 
19421 

ARCHrrECT    OF    INDT'STRT 

Albert  Kahn,  the  noted  industrial  architect 
who  died  the  other  day.  once  said  that  archi- 
tecture is  90  percent  business  and  10  percent 
art.  It  is  a  definition  with  which  most  arch- 
itects will  doubtless  agree.  Yet  it  omits  the 
element  of  genius,  and  it  was  sheer  creative 
genius  that  distinguished  Albert  Kahn  and 
made  him  the  world's  foremoet  factory  de- 
signer. He  was  the  first  to  make  large-scale 
use  of  the  "all  under  one  roof"  concept  cf 
factory  construction,  and  he  was  also  the  first 
to  develop  this  idea  into  "all  on  one  floor" 
design.  These  are  by  no  means  the  only 
firsts  to  his  credit,  but  they  are  enough  to 
assure  him  lasting  fame  as  one  of  the  most 
infiuentlal  architects  of  modern  times.  For 
his  designs,  once  considered  revolutionai-y  but 
now  accepted  throughout  industry,  helped 
make  possible  mass-production  innovations 
from  which  the  entire  world  has  profited. 

Among  his  most  recent  creations  was 
Ford  s  huge  Willow  Run  bomber  plant.  But 
he  designed  literally  thousands  of  buildings 
for  the  automobile,  aircraft,  and  other  indus- 
tries. Moreover,  he  designed  upward  of  500 
factories  in   25  cities  of   the  Soviet  Union. 


Quite  obviously,  therefore,  his  contribution 
to  the  Allied  war  eljort  has  been  great  Indeed. 
Last  June  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects recognized  this  by  awarding  him  a 
medal,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of 
the  institute.  Long  honored  in  his  profes- 
sion, he  was  relatively  unknown  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  As  to  lew  men.  however,  it  was 
given  to  him  to  exert  striking  influence  on 
the  material  development  of  the  world  about 
us. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

WedJiesday,  Deceftiher  16,  1942 

Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  regimen- 
tation is  unwelcome  to  freedom-loving 
American  people,  who  abide  it,  however 
reluctantly,  when  pressed  upon  them  as  a 
necessity,  but  when  doubtful  and  suspi- 
cious, their  resentment  is  withheld 
against  oppoi'tunity  for  expression. 

Sugar  rationing  was  one  of  these  ex- 
amples, but  accepted  when  universally 
applied.  When  experimental  gasolinj 
rationing  was  forced  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board States,  and  or  areas,  it  was  not 
accepted  as  necessary  and  opportunity 
for  expression  of  resentment  was  imme- 
diately available  within  4  days  in  the 
fateful  primary  election  in  Penn.sylvania 
on  May  19.  1942. 

This  was  followed  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  authorized  advance  of 
2 '2  cents  per  gallon  in  the  retail  price 
of  gasoline  on  the  basis  of  alleged  in- 
creased cost  in  transportation.  In  my 
early  childhood  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
laid  its  first  pipe  line  through  my  home 
county  to  pump  kerosene  to  Philadel- 
phia from  Pittsburgh.  Competitors  nat- 
urally laid  their  pipe  lines  through  the 
same  area.  With  the  inception  of  the 
policy  of  pum.ping  gasoline  from  east  to 
west,  the  Standard  laid  its  own  compet- 
ing pipe  line,  the  Tu.scarora.  through  the 
same  area,  with  enormous  storage  tanks 
above  ground  for  people  to  see  and  know 
they  are  filled  by  tapping  from  the  lines. 
Everybody  knows  or  may  learn  the.se 
tanks  fill  tank  cars  on  the  railroad  sid- 
ings for  short  hauls  to  distributing  area.s, 
and  tank  trucks  supply  the  nearby  dis- 
tributors at  filling  stations. 

On  July  3.  in  consequence.  I  wrote  Mr. 
Leon  Henderson,  calling  on  him  to  justify 
these  increased  prices  under  these  cir- 
cumstances described  in  detail,  mention- 
ing in  connection  therewith  that  a  few 
days  previous  when  amendments  to  the 
Price  Control  Act  were  under  considera- 
tion in  the  House.  I  sat  with  my  fingers 
crossed  and  a  great  deal  of  mental  re- 
serve listening  to  the  eulogy,  by  a  col- 
league, of  Mr.  Henderson  and  his  many 
alleged  virtues. 

Dated  July  9,  Mr.  Henderson  wrote  me 
a  three-page  letter  in  which  he  adroitly 
dodged  the  issue  I  had  raised,  skillfully 


Au:)2 


APPEN 


DIX  TO  THE  COXGKES-InNA 


parr:-d  rr-.v  question-    b;i*   conf-?sed 
unfamihar:*.',-  v.iih  tl>-  ipf-c-f.;  -..vad 
in  the  county  thar  I  r'prr-tT,' :  PMrif';; 
ing  to  justify  his  ueuluu;  -.u-.r.  '.:\r  s 
as  a  whole,  part  of  which  \^  =i-  .:.:  at.  .: 
He   attempted  to  justify  the  ii.  ;  t;4-t  a 
cost  to  the  r-^n^^umer  on  the  tankf-r  1 
by  submarin-  v.  a::  ir-^  as  a  build-\K 
the  subsidies  he  was  seekinp  fr.^rn  C' 
gress.  concluding  with  one  defiiuie 
tence; 

Wt    are  yet   hopeful  that  such  funda 
be  made  available. 


n- 
nay 


On  July  11  I  a.-a.n  wrote  t«,  Mi    K 
derson.  quotir.-:    i    postal  card  receiji 
-rom  a  constituent; 

What  kind  of  a  farce  is  the  gasoline  rai 
Ing   now    In    effect?     The   farmers   of 
County  are  d-  nd  sn  e  and  can  visualize 
Democrats  r.   -   :  >  •  .rning  to  the  Hovioe 
election. 

Yours  truly. 


fl- 
ed 

iun- 

B>rks 

mt^ny 

ftcr 


To  thi.i  ^!      Il'^nderson  rephcd. 
15,  saying,  m  part: 

Undoubtedly  there  are  certain  local 
In  your  State  that  are  supplied  directi 
pipe  lines  where  it  might  appear  ir.oc:vi 
to  Increase  prices  to  cover  increase: 
portatlon  costs  occasioned  by  the  use  cX  ijiiit 
cars. 


He  concluded  his  two-page  letter  \4ith 
this  paragraph: 

A.S  pointed  out  in  my  July  9  letter,  lour 
attempts  to  have  these  extra  transportal  ion 
coits  covered  by  direct  absorption  by  the 
Government  have  failed  and  our  only  aiteria 
tives  were  to  mcrease  prices  or  to  permit  the 
east-coast  petroleum  supply  to  become  so 
critical  as  to  result  in  a  shut-down  of  >ur 
vital  defense  Industries  due  to  a  lack  of 
necessary  fuel  fo  power  and  gasoline  to  get 
workers  to  their  jobs.  We  chose  to  increase 
the  prices  so  war  plants  could  continue  Dp- 
eratlons  «id  workers  could  get  ta  the  lac- 
torlps.  Admittedly,  however,  this  is  not  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  problem,  and  we 
fctill  hope  that  a  permanent  solution  to  his 
and  other  problems  will  be  forthcon  ing 
through  proper  congressional  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  th-  ligh*  of  -  xi>-rie*ice 
when  our  coUeapues  infnrrTVi:  ;..-  tiat 
Mr.  Hende:  -  r.  a^  -  :.::j  question.Ubie 
authority  a;:  :  r  r  ,,.giu  w  accrur;'  f 
by  them,  sta:  c;  ;.e  was  only  adrr.;:..- 
inp  an  Executive  >::  :-  r  and  not  an  L  : 
of  Congress,  when  ie.:>uiying  for  a  Price 
Control  Act.  it  is  manifest  the  Conpr?ss 


-  ,-i 

4    ^.  4 

P- 


bestowed   too   much  power,   subject 

injudicious  regulation      The  lack  of  '. 
dom    displayec    .:.    .ir:r:;;nisiration    i 
regulation  becomes  regularly  more  -c 
parent.     Recalling   the   picture   of   i^f; 
Henderson  on  a  bicycle  as  a  suo 
lor  motor  t:  i:;  pi  :--.,:.   ;;    :    ;  r; ; 
Mall  with  a  d  ■:.    iy  ...  -  ;::  >.a.::.,  o.ui 
in  f    dehvery  hamper  attached  to  $ie 
handle  bars.  I  too 
p>eat  what  coll-^agu 
being  se: 
a  u  ^  nor; ' '.' 

W:-.-  r,  M: 
la-:  u  ;;.>■" 
t'-::.  -A-,:::  :. 
in_  a  re.-'. 
gone  to  S- 
ron.sritupn: 


V    a    n;.iM 
H-  ':.:t  r- 

o!    n:.v.f- 
Flurica, 


Na- 


n: 


.    '.a, 
p-   ^; 

.rr.   1^ 


(..■  V.  a . 
;   vi . !  >:■ 


::: 


a.  I  recali, 

'A  ho  haci   b(' 


I  <■ 


July 


a  teas 
by 

i  ; .  ~  - 


:  this  c::y  and  ;n:orn:e'i  ::\^^  :wy,  ;:'■  ;:ai: 
5een  Mr.   Her.ders^on    -cancl.i.u'i-.y    ;,;t:r- 

;    fu:-m:r:^  :n  me  Roy:i.  Pa,n^5  Ni^:::  Cub. 

:  Mian:;.  P!a..  :r.  a  rrian::- r  v  'if'.:.^  no 
cr*^d.t  i-;n  or-.'  rhcii^-  .;  w:'.h  *h  ^aai-.a-  re- 
..pon,.;:':a..: y  r:  admin.-'' ;-::.u,  a"  act  of 
Conrr-'-.  ( f  .-uch  va  i  n.apmtuae  affect- 
■  "^  ::>■  .:■.  ;  r.r  :h-'  Arr.f-rican  people. 
In  '.'.i.  cr::n€'^';!:  n  I  a:n  con.straaned  to 
;nci  ,a-'  in*-  !o..o'A;rr  report  by  Walter 
Tr-'Han  :n  -h"  Wa  .n.nston  Times-Her- 
ald -.v.^a f  M-   H-Td'  .--:n  'A-on  the  danc- 

I   ifxg  huiiors,  Sua  iu.iows,  ailiimlng  so  much 

I  of  what  my  constituent  said  he  observed 
■•:  F  arida: 

Ne-v  yKAiEx.-^    I.A,.T!^>r  F^sTT  Cost  $3,000;  88,- 

-'-  X-:   >'    : :-.     N     Won     Dancing 

ii    "  *40-PLAn:    Shindig    for    the 

F,   .V alter  Trohan)  I 

Forty  doUars  a  plate — a  sum  which  would 
prfivicle  1  180  cartridges  for  marine  rifles  In 
fjie  jungles  of  Guadalcanal — was  the  cost  of 
i.'ip  party  at  which  60  New  Deal  officials 
fta-  -d.  drank,  and  danced  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
H  .'  •   u  pkms.  wife  of  tlie  No.  1  White  House 

Tbe  function,  one  of  the  most  stimptuotjs 
Washington  has  known,  cost  Bernard  Baruch. 
A"  Uthy  Lndustrialist  and  elder  statesman  cf 
irte  New  Deal,  $3  000— the  price  of  88.200 
bullets  The  sum  went  for  a  menu  which 
listed  35  items  from  caviar  to  champagne, 
flowers,  an  orchestra,  and  bottles  of  im- 
ported French  p€rfume  which  went  as  favors 
to  the  women. 

soroHT  NO  FtJBLicrrr  ' 

Additional  details  of  the  lavish  function, 
at  which  cfflcials  in  charge  of  rationing  pro- 
grams were  among  the  giiests.  seeped  tHrough 
the  barrier  of  censorship  raised  by  Baruch 
He  had  asked  the  swanky  Carlton  Hotel  staff 
to  guard  against  any  publicity  whicli  might 
emba  rass   the  participants. 

It  was  learned  that  tl\e  guesta  ate  caviar 
terrapin,  lobster,  and  other  rare  dishes,  and 
drank  vintage  French  champagne,  and 
danced  untU  4:30  a.  m.  last  Thursday  morn- 
ing. 

Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson  won 
the  dancing  honors.  He  skipped  about  the 
floor  with  every  woman  who  attended  the 
party  and  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave  mak- 
ing his  final  tour  of  the  dance  floor  at  4  a.  m 

That  afternoon  Henderson,  under  fire  of 
congressional  and  public  criticism,  had  sub- 
mitted hts  resignation  as  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Prire  Administration  to  President 
Roosevelt,  pleading  "a  recurrent  back  aU- 
ment  ■  and  a  failing  eyesight. 

It  was  noted  that  the  day  following  the 
party  there  was  a  flurry  of  press  conference 
cancelations.  The  my.stery  of  the  cancela- 
tions was  not  cleared  up  until  news  of  the 
late  party  leaked  out. 

Baruch  was  one  of  the  first  to  leave.  He 
I'^ft  just  as  the  party  waa  beginning,  accord- 
..a^  to  the  merrymakers  who  remained. 

>^  pk.:.-  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mrs. 
L-  a  -*.  \!,t:y,  New  York  ityUst,  were  on  hand 
to  the  end 

In  a  recent  magazine  article,  Hopkins 
rul.fa  upon  the  Nation  to  make  every  sacri- 
i.L^'  •  I  win  the  war.     He  wrote: 

A*  .shall  be  forced  to  do  without  every- 
';.::i^  but  the  necessities  of  life  under  total 
'*,!•■  Our  over-all  standard  of  hving  will  be 
i-       V    i<   ;-    ,vas  at  the  bouom  of  the  1932 


a-  ;  .e~5.,a: 
H    px:!> 

c:  ;>'..iCachr 

M:-    Sp^akt 
B'  .^ha/zui  — 


x-cte:  "There  will  be  plenty 

a.c;  plenty  of  aspirin." 

I  A -,uld  call  it  the  feast  of 
'i.'j  liiene  tekel  upharsm. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  iHARLis  F.  Mclaughlin 

F   NEBRASK.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  16,  1942 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  will  close  Its 
oflBcial  account  with  the  current  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  am  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, through  unanimous  consents  to  in- 
sert thJs  statement  in  the  final  number 
of  the  Record. 

Upon  the  close  of  the  present  session 
my  service  will  terminate.  I  am  deeply 
conscious  of  the  honor  of  having  been 
selected  during  the  four  sessions  in  the 
past  8  years  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
and  a.s  a  representative  of  the  people  of 
the  Second  District  of  Ncbra.ska. 

The  8  years  during  which  I  ser/ed  in 
the  House  have  been  years  of  economic 
and  social  difficulty,  of  turmoil,  disrup- 
tion, and  concern.  The  problems  with 
which  Congress  has  had  to  deal  have 
been  as  serious  and  as  fraught  with  dan- 
ger to  our  Nation  as  any  problems  durins 
any  8-year  period  in  our  counti-y's  his- 
tory. The  impact  of  the  depression  on 
our  domestic  economy  produced  condi- 
tions which  called  for  unprecedented 
treatment.  The  fundamental  issue  of 
sustaining  human  life  and  preserving 
human  spirit  necessitated  the  invocation 
of  governmental  processes  for  which 
no  chart  of  human  experience  exi.<=ted. 
The  trial-and-error  method  of  approach 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems,  under 
existing  conditions,  was  the  only  passible 
method  available.  It  was  inevitable,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  that  error  should 
accompany  action,  but  it  was  universally 
agreed  that,  in  the  existing  emergency, 
action  wa.s  imperative  and  hi.story  will 
record  that  a  national  crisis  was  met. 

The  development  of  factors  abroad 
which  brought  about  totalitariani.sm 
took  place  with  such  rapidity  during  the 
past  8  years  that  the  greatest  war  in 
history  came  into  full  force  and  culmi- 
nated in  the  involvement  of  our  own 
country.  The  pre-war  problems  and 
finally  the  war  problems  with  which  our 
Nation  became  confronted  equaled  in 
magnitude  any  domestic  or  foreign  issues 
our  country  has  ever  faced. 

Such  has  been  the  period  during  which 
I  have  served  in  the  Congress.  It  has 
been  a  time  of  great  anxiety,  of  tremen- 
dous import,  of  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  and  its  institutions.  It 
has  been  a  period  of  extreme  tension. 
The  motives  and  aims  of  men  in  national 
official  hfe  have  been  misunderstood  and 
misconstrued,  possibly  as  a  result,  in 
part,  of  misrepresentation,  deliberate  or 
otherwise.  Under  all  these  conditions  it 
was  only  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  that 
the  flames  of  human  emotion  should  be 
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fanned  Into  fury  and  that  men's  minds 
should  be  affected  by  influences  not  cal- 
culated to  further  calm  judgment. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  period  in  which 
to  represent  the  people  in  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world — a  period 
which  called  for  carefully  reasoned  anal- 
ysis at  a  time  when  many  elements  com- 
bined to  urge  the  reaching  of  conclusions 
on  emotional  or  sentimental  bases. 
Each  Representative  had  to  meet  the  is- 
sues individually  and  to  carry  his  re- 
sponsibility in  such  a  v,ay  as  to  satisfy 
his  intellect  and  his  conscience.  As  for 
myself,  I  have  sought  throughout  these 
momentous  days  to  lend  my  official  influ- 
ence to  those  purposes  which,  in  my 
judgment,  w^ould  meet  immediate  needs 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  for  the 
future  the  benefits  of  our  citizenship 
which  the  founding  fathers  had  in  mind 
to  preserve  in  the  institution  of  our 
Nation  as  a  Republic. 

The  vital  and  imperative  task  before 
us  is  the  winning  of  the  war.  Thereafter, 
if  life  is  to  be  full  and  man  is  to  meet 
his  solemn  obligation  to  future  genera- 
tions, a  plan  and  system  of  concord  be- 
tween nations  must  be  effected,  so  im- 
plemented that  recurrent  recourse  to 
might  and  force  will  be  made  impossible, 
to  the  end  that  the  greatest  achievable 
fi-eedom  of  ways  of  life  may  be  vouch- 
safed to  the  peoples  of  all  lands  every- 
where. 

To  my  many  colleagues,  of  all  political 
affiliations,  who,  by  written  and  spoken 
word,  have  voiced  regret  over  my  leaving 
the  House.  I  express  my  thanks  for  most 
deeply  appreciated  messages.  To  the 
Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  to  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  isle,  and  to 
the  administrative  staff  of  the  House,  I 
am  thankful  beyond  measure  for 
thoughtful  and  considerate  service  and 
cooperation.  To  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  whom  I  have  associated 
and  labored  as  a  comember  throughout 
my  service,  I  repeat  what  I  have  said 
personally,  "Our  service  together  has 
been  one  of  complete  satisfaction.  I 
shall  remember  it  always." 


Federal  Reports  Act  Curtails  Obnoxious, 
CumberEonie,  and  Duplicate  "^^  f  its, 
Questionnaires  From  Business  I    u   t  s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.WRIGHIFAI  IAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediiesday,  December  16,  1942 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
much  satisfaction  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Small  Business 
and  its  members  that  the  House  passed 
H.  R.  7756  November  25,  now  substituted 


for  S.  1666,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
eliminate  as  far  az  consistent  all  need- 
less, duplicated  and  complicated  reports, 
regulations,  and  so  forth,  required  of 
business  concerns.  When  signed  by  the 
President — which  is  expected  daily — it 
will  be  hailed  as  just  another  demonstra- 
tion by  this  Congress  to  give  relief  to 
small  business  enterprises. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  session  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive, if  not  most  constructive,  from 
the  standpoint  of  small  business.  There 
has  been  a  sympathetic  response  by  the 
Congress  to  the  appeals  of  small  business 
to  alleviate  their  difficulties  brought  on 
by  the  war  emergency.  I  believe  I  voice 
the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  if 
not  every  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
House  in  saying  that  we  recognize  their 
importance  to  community  well  being 
and  the  country  as  a  whole  in  so  legis- 
lating. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  forms 
and  questionnaires  and  regulations 
which  businessmen,  large  and  small, 
have  been  caUed  upon  to  fill  out  and 
report  under  the  War  Production  Board, 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  and  other 
Federal  agencies.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
say  that  they  were  all  actually  needed 
to  promote  price  stabilization  and  supply 
certain  other  facts  to  the  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  yet  there  is  apparent 
need  to  curtail  and  simplify  reports  and 
regulations  to  eliminate  in  the  future 
too  complex  and  involved  forms. 

HELPS    SMALL    BUSINESS    MORE 

There  have  been  many  complaints 
registered  by  businessmen  from  all  .sec- 
tions of  the  counti-y  and  of  all  types. 
The  mail  of  the  House  Committee  on 
small  business  has  teemed  with  them. 
Doubtless  the  same  condition  is  true 
with  respect  to  the  Senate  committee 
on  small  business.  Many  Members  of 
the  Congress  have  received  them  from 
their  constituents.  These  complaints 
are  much  in  evidence  at  the  hearings 
which  the  House  committee  held  since 
November  11  in  the  cities  visited. 

While  ostensibly  intended  to  relieve 
small  business,  that  is  likewise  true  with 
respect  to  the  larger  concerns.  The  lat- 
ter are  in  a  somewhat  better  position  to 
comply  because  of  better  equipment  and 
skilled  help — yet  a  burden  nevertheless — 
these  numerous  reports  have  been  an 
extreme  hardship  on  the  smaller  com- 
panies. Their  number  of  employees  is 
necessarily  limited  because  of  the  re- 
stricted scope  of  their  business. 

The  strain  on  retailers,  of  which  there 
are  1,770,000  engaged,  has  been  especially 
onerous.  In  many  in.«:tances  they  are 
what  are  termed  "papa  and  mama  stores" 
with  no  help  whatever,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  decipher  these  report*,  yet 
they  render  a  distinctive  service  to  cer- 
tain customers.  Of  this  number,  1,- 
689,000  employ  less  than  10  employees, 
while  the  great  majority  of  these  have 
less  than  3  employees,  including  proprie- 
tors. 


BURDEN   ON   LIMrTTD   HELP 

There  are  some  200,000  whole.^^ale  mer- 
chants of  all  types  in  this  country,  the 
great  percentage  of  whom  are  of  the 
smaller  type.  In  a  great  many  instances, 
they  have  but  two  or  three  or  possibly 
five  office  employees,  including  the  own- 
ers of  the  business.  Because  of  the  lim- 
ited scope  of  their  businesses,  they  can- 
not employ  an  accountant  or  economist. 
The  work  is  so  divided  that  their  time 
is  consumed  with  routine  matters  and 
w  hen  it  comes  to  a  detailed  questionnaire 
or  complex  form  to  be  supplied  to  .some 
Government  agency  it  requires  much 
night  work  and  Sundays  to  prepare 
them. 

Oftentimes  they  are  required  to  call 
in  outside  help,  if  they  can  get  it.  This 
adds  to  their  expenses.  Aside  from 
this,  there  is  the  scarcity  of  available 
competent  help  due  to  the  demands  of 
war,  which  leaves  many  of  them  short- 
handed  to  add  to  their  perplexities. 
Furihermore,  in  a  number  of  instances 
the  various  industries  have  been  re- 
quested to  supply  these  forms  at  their 
ov.'n  expense,  which  has  increased  their 
burdens. 

With  manpower  at  a  premium  these 
days  the  difficulties  of  the  smaller  en- 
terprises are  intensified.  Practically 
every  one  cf  them  is  operating  with  re- 
duced help,  thus  forcing  harder  work 
and  longer  hours  to  keep  up  with  routine 
business  affairs  without  adding  to  their 
troubles.  They  are  just  as  patriotic  as 
anyone  else,  yet  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
they  can  stand. 

SAVES  GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS  110NET 

The  enactment  of  this  law  should  have 
an  appreciEble  effect  in  reducing  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  by  curtailing  the 
tremendous  amount  of  printing  that  has 
been  done  in  preparing  these  reports  and 
regulations,  and  so  forth,  necessitating 
farming  out  such  work  at  Government 
expensr. 

As  was  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  when  this  bill  was  being  consid- 
ered, one  company  was  said  to  have  spent 
$55,000  in  9  months  preparing  reports 
requested  of  it.  I'he  cost  to  smaller 
companies  in  time  and  labor  and  extra 
work  no  doubt  is  in  proportion.  The  en- 
actment of  this  bill  by  the  Senate  and 
i  House  should  have  a  beneficial  effect  in 
easing  up  the  strain  and  expense  upon 
small  as  well  as  large  companies,  curtail 
the  stress  incident  to  the  scarcity  of 
help,  provide  more  manpower  for  the  war 
effort,  and  save  money  to  such  concerns 
as  also  the  Government. 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  Reports  Act, 
as  it  is  known,  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  Hou.se  without  a  dissenting  vote 
shows  the  need  of  its  enactment.  It  will, 
as  the  title  says,  "coordinate  Federal  re- 
porting services,  eliminate  duplication, 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  such  services,  and 
minimize  the  burdens  of  furnishing  in- 
formation to  Federal  agencies." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Ii;  I  I^-E  V"  •.:-. 

'Vednesdav,  December  16,  1342 

Mr.  KFyAU\^R.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
not   le:    :  .,>   session  of   Congress 
without  paying  tribute  to  tiie  one 
ber  0    the  Tennessee  dele^ratio*-  who 
not  be  with  us  when  the  Seventy-ei 


m!m- 
will 

chth 
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Con.:ress  convenp?.  I.  of  course,  refer  to 
the  Honorable  Herron  Pearson,  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Tennessee.  It  was 
rf'eretteci  exceedingly  by  the  people  of 
:  ^nnessee  and  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
Ilmse  that  Mr.  Pearson  decided  to  vol- 
ntarily  retire  from  Congress.  During 
■he  8  years  of  his  service  in  the  House  of 
Rppresentdtives  Mr.  Pe.arson  made  an 
outstanding  record  of  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district  and  of  the  Nation.  He 
was  always  diligent  in  the  oerformance 
of  his  duties  and  he  voted  his  convictions 
without  fear  or  flinching.  Mr.  Pearson 
is  a  gentleman  "of  the  manor  born"  and 
was  always  courteous  to  his  colleagues 
and  understanding  of  their  problems  as 
well  as  the  problerr.s  of  his  constituents. 


Before  coming  to  Congre^^  Mi.  Pearson 
was  one  of  Tennessee's  most  distin- 
guished  and  successful  lawyers.  He  has 
returned  to  the  practice  of  law  in  his 
home  city  of  Jackson.  I  know  that  he 
will  have  much  success  and  will  find 
happiness  in  resuming  his  continuous 
residence  at  his  home.  He  and  his  at- 
tractive wife  had  many  dear  friends  in 
Washington  and  they  "vill  be  greatly 
missed.  Mr.  Pearson  is  to  be  succeeded 
by  the  Honorable  Tom  Murray,  an  able 
and  capable  man.  In  returning  to  Ten- 
nessee Kerron  Pearson  should  find  much 
satisfaction  in  the  good  work  he  has  done 
in  the  service  of  the  country  and  in  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
colleagues. 


